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SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

'Legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  15, 
1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajon.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick '  Brown 
Harris,  -  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  as  noontime  marks 
the  hurrying  day  and  our  words  are 
hushed  to  silence,  we  would  bathe  our 
hearts  and  minds  in  the  glorious  thought 
that  amidst  all  life's  ^hanging  scenes  we 
are  with  Thee. 

Purge  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  of  low  de- 
sire. Lift  us  to  high  reaolve.  In  this 
great  hour  of  human  destiny,  deepen  In 
us  the  sense  of  surpassing  opportunity^ 
and  responsibility,  yea,  of  a  glorious  mis- 
sion to  do  our  full  part  in  averting  a 
global  catastrophe  as  our  willful  world  is 
given  one  last  chance  to  make  this  earth 
a  decent  habitation  for  all  Thy  children. 
May  it  be  in  Thy  providence  that  our 
America,  desiring  nothing  but  peace  for 
herself  and  for  all  the  world,  may  come 
to  the  Ellngdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr..  JU>ng  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimoiis  consent,  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  August  15, 
1966,  was  approved. 


LIMITA'nON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE T^ORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  20-mlnute  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  smd 
that  all  statements  In  it  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.   It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  these  remarks  to  the  acting 
majority  leader.  I  have  a  lO-mlnute 
speech  to  deliver,  and  if  no  other  Senator 
seeks  recognition  in  the  morning  hour, 
this  would  be  an  advantageous  time  for 
me  to  make  it. 

May  I  aak  the  acting  majority  leader 
whether  this  meets  with  his  approval. 
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Itfr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
deiit.  if  the  Senator  will  withhold  until 
Senators  speak  who  have  3-mlnute  state- 
ments to  make,  there  will  be  no  objection. 


GREAT  EFFORT 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
an  outstanding  example  of  peaceful  co- 
operation between  citizens  of  all  nations 
is  the  annual  Pugwash  Conference, 
naiiied  after  the  small  town  In  Nova 
Scotia  where  these  conferences  were 
iru^ugurated  II  years  ago,  under  the 
leadership  of  Cyrus  Eaton  of  Cleveland 
whi)  is  a  distinguished  humsknitarian,  a 
gretit  philanthropist,  and  a  fine  loyal 
American  who  has  worked  untiringly  in 
the  Interests  of  world  peace  and  for  co- 
existence between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the;  United  States  iiutead  of  pursuing  a 
collision  course  leading  toward  coannl- 
hilatlon. 

Since  that  time  scientists  and  scholars 
hate  met  annually  in  Pugwash  and  else- 
where in  the  world  lor  serious  and  schol- 
arly consideration  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  mankind.  It  is  the  most 
noted  nonofflcial  meeting  place  for  men 
and  women  of  great  intellect  fronv  na- 
tions the  world  over. 

Oyrus  Eaton  Is  also  chairman  of  the 
bo^d  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Co.,  and  one  of  our  Nation's  outstanding 
indlistrlallsts.  It  is  in  great  part  due  to 
hlsjofforts  that  the  Pugwash  Conferences 
ha\fe  been  a  notable  annual  event  in  the 
intillectual  world.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  this  important  effort  toward 
bridging  about  better  understanding  be- 
tween men  and  nations  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  August  8  there 
appeared  in  the  Chronicle-Herald  of 
Halifax,  Canada,  an  excellent  editorial 
on  thi^  subject  entitled  "Great  Effort." 
I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

"iSiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  bfe  printed  In  the  Recx)rd, 
as  loUows: 

[Frcsn  tbe  Halirax  (Canada)  Chrordcle-Her- 
ald.  Aiig.  8,  198fl]  * X 

Orkat  Effort  \ 

Diincan  Wlmprws,  preeldent  of  Iif  onmouth 
CoU^,  Monmouth,  nunois,  and  a  partld- 
pani  in  the  recant  Pugwash  Conference  on 
Indian  ClvUlzation,  has  described  the  gather- 
ing {as  "the  intellectual  experience  of  a  Ufe- 
tlmi" 

14  one  way  or  another,  this  Is  the  sort  of 
asseksment  which  many  have  been  moved  to 
make  since  the  Inauguration  of  the  Pugwash 
conflerences  11  years  ago. 

Aa  expression  of  the  vision  of  Cyrus  Eaton, 
the  conferences  have  made  the  name  of  the 
Nov*  Scotlan  town  universally  known.    In- 


deed, Pugwash  has  become  synonymous  with 
the  serious  and  scholarly  oonslderation  of  tbe 
problems  confronting  modern  man.  While 
proximity  of  the  event  makes  evaluation  dlffl- 
cult.  It  already  seems  apparent  that  Mr. 
Eaton's  efforts  In  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
the  Pugwash  conferences  are  a  part  of  that 
effort,  will  Increasingly  stand  out  as  a  signifi- 
cant f  act<»-  In  our  generation. 

Refusing  to  retire  even  when  ths  days  of 
his  years  had  exceeded  the  preacrlbed  three 
score  and  ten.  of  the  Psalmist,  lgn(xlng  the 
constantly  changing  winds  of  public  opin- 
ion and  disdaining  to  be  circumscribed  by 
convention,  the  Nova  Scotla-bom  mdustrlal- 
Ist  maintained  for  years  one  of  the  few  extra- 
diplomatic  ttes  between  the  United  StaM 
and  Russia. 

Two  years  ago,  lUe  Washington  Post  ac- 
claimed him  as  a  sort  of  iinnntf-^^i  ambana- 
dor  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  in  Pugwash  and 
elsewhere  ta  tbe  world,  too,  the  Bugwash 
conferences  which  Mr.  Eaton  had  Instituted 
continued  to  be  held,  a  meeting  place  for 
great  Intellects  from  both  ddes  of  tbe  Iron 
Cxirtaln. 

Mr.  Baton's  persistenoe  In  pursuing  the 
cause  of  peace  ought  to  be  an  Inspiration 
to  all  men  everywhere. 

It  seems  probable  that,  on  the  contem- 
porary world  scene,  no  living  Nova  Scotlan  is 
better  known  than  Cyrus  Eaton. 


INTEREST  RATE  INCREASE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  shock- 
ing to  some  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  sharpness  of  the  Increase  In 
interest  rates  in  recent  mcxiths.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  few  spedflc  examples 
have  shocked  me,  and  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  matter  quite  dosely. 

Here  is  an  example  fumlahed  by  one 
of  my  constituents  f  rcMn  his  own  imhappy 
experience.  This  constituent  Is  an  auto- 
moMe  dealer,  and  he  has  been  hard  hit 
this  year  by  the  sharp  increase  In  the 
Interest  cost  he^has  undergone  to  carry 
his  inventory. 

This  dealer^  during  the  first  7  months- 
of  this  year,  and  during  the  first  7 
months  of  1965,  did  about  the  same 
amount  of  business,  with  sales  In  each 
period  amounting  to  a  lltUe  over  |1  mil- 
lion. But  during  this  1965  period  his 
interest  cost  for  carrying  inventory 
amounted  to  $4,385.08,  while  this  year  it 
jumped  to  $7,822.52. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  await  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  because  I 
think  he  might  be  the  one  who  ^could" 
take  the  message  to  the  right  place, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presid- 
ing Officer  is  listening. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  I  shall  repeat  the 
point  I  Just  said. 

An  automobile  dealer  in  my  State,  who 
has  written  me,  gives  this  example:  In 
7  months  in  1965,  he  carried  about  the 
same  inventory  as  in  7  months  of  1966. 
His  cost  of  doing  business,  or  rather  of 
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fiajdng  Interest  on  inventory,  In  that 
period  of  1965,  was  $4,385.08,  while  for  a 
similar  pertod  In  1966,  the  Interest  cost 
of  dcrfng  business,  of  carrying  his  inven- 
toxy — a  small  automobile  dealer — was 
$7332.52. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  this  dealer  to 
do  when  his  interest  cost  almost  doubles? 
He- did  not  have  a  big  profit  as  Ooieral 
Motors  did.  He  had  a  profit  margin  of 
about  1  percent  of  sales,  or  something 
over  $10,000  for  this  7-inonth  period. 

So  Ml  thla  one  cost  item,  Interest  for 
oariTing  liis  inventory,  he  has  lost  about 
one- third  of  his  profit.  He  has  .obtained 
no  benefit,  and  neither  have  his  cus- 
tomers. Both  he  and  his  customers, 
working  people  who  have  purchased 
automobiles  on  time,  have  been  hurt. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Three  min- 
utes have  expired. 

lAx.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tionikl  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESipENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  so  pleased  and  com- 
plimented with  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

Did  the  Chair  hear  objection? 

Tbe^VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
heard  ncHie.  The  Chair  welcomes  the 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  OORE.  Who  benefits  from  this? 
Not  the  American  people;  not  the  small 
businessman,  whose  profits  are  being 
squeezed  and  who  has  to  increase  his 
prices;  not  the  consumer,  who  buys  an 
aut(»nobile  and  has  to  pay  more  because 
the  dealer  has  to  pay  more  Interest  oost. 
and  whose  monthly  pasrments  are  in- 
creased because  of  hi^er  interest  rates. 
Who  benefits?  Nol  the  Democratic 
Party,  I  assure  you. 

Who  benefits?  The  relatively  few  who 
have  inherited  or  have  otherwise  ac- 
quired acciunulated  wealth,  and  who  are 
enjoying,  under  this  policy,  a  privilege 
almost  tantamount  to  the  privilege  of 
levying  taxes  upon  the  American  people 
and  pocketing  it. 

Of  cbtirse,  wlien  his  customers  make 
tbeir  purchases,  as  I  have  said,  they  must 
face  the  increased  burden,  and  another 
large  tilce  of  purchasing  power  Lb  eaten 
away  and  moves  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  have  lendable  f  \mds. 

Getting  back  to  home  loans,  which  I 
have  (Uscussed  on  previous  occasions,  I 
note  that  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  average  interest  rate  for 
conventional  lotuis  on  existing  homes  in 
Jime  was  6.18  percent. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  Jul^SO,  1966: 

Avenge  rates  in  most  large  city  areas  are 
running  around  8V^  percent. 

Loe  Angeles:  "Tyidcal"  mortgage  loans 
are  negotiated  at  7  Vs  percent. 

Some  instances  of  mortgages  being  ne- 
gotiated at  7Mt  percent  were  cited.  And 
these  are  not  second  mortgages  on  run- 
down, risky  properties.  These  are  first 
mortgages  on  goiod  houses,  with  substan- 
tiid  downiiayments  and  purchasers  with 
good  eredltv 

Such  rates  as  these  are  usurious,  and 
would  be  so  defined  under  the  laws  of 
many  States.  Mo^  States  have  usury 
laws,  but  ways  have  been  found  around 
many  at  thtoi.  and  I  suppose  a  way  will 


be  foiuid  to  skirt  them  with  respect  to 
home  mortgages. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  has  a  usury 
statute,  and  it  Is  alfeady  being  alleged 
that  funds  are  fleeing  the  State  because 
of  this  fairly  tight  stitute.  Some  agita- 
tion Is  already  underway  to  loosen  up  the 
State  law.  This  is  hardly  the  way  to 
fight  this  problem.  Interest  rates  must 
be  brought  down,  not  pushed  up. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  high  in- 
terest rates  harmful,  but  the  tight  money 
situation  which  exists  at  the  behest  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  also  encour- 
ages all  kinds  of  racketeering  In  connec- 
tion with  loans. 

During  the  tight  money  days  of  the  El- 
senhower administration,  the  practice  of 
automatically  loading  on  term  life  insur- 
ance became  widespread.  This  sort  of 
thing,  once  established,  is  hard  to  get  rid 
of,  and  persists  even  Wlien  money  loosens 
up  a  bit.  Today,  the  borrower  laas  no 
opportunity  to  escape  a  charge  for  over- 
priced term  life  inaurance.  If  he  ob- 
jects, the  loan  is  simply  not  made.  Even 
respectable  bai^ks  today  load  on  term  life 
insurance  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  few  years  ago,  discounting  of  PHA 
and  VA  mortgages  began  to  be  practiced. 
Repeated  increases  Iti  allowable  interest 
raties  did  not  satisfy  lenders.  They  took 
the  increased  rates  smd  still  added  on 
"points."  Once  this  sort  of  thing  gets 
started,  it  is  difficult  to  stop  It.  And  it 
spreads.  Often,  even  the  real  estate 
brokeit;  in  addition  to  getting  his  5-per- 
cent fee  for  negotiating  a  sale,  will  tell 
the  money  lender  to  add  on  a  point  or  two 
for  him  as  an  extra  loan-flnder's  fee. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  break  this 
chain.  We  must  reduce  the  share  of  na- 
tional income  going  to  the  dead  hand  of 
the  money  lenders. 

Pranklln  Roosevelt  would  turn  over  in 
his  grave  if  he  could  hear  this  speech. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  ran  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  temple  and  financed 
a  war  at  reasonable  interest  rates. 
Harry  Truman  did  the  same  thing.  Now 
the  money  changers  are  back  in  the 
temple,  and  we  have  the  highest  interest 
rates  since  the  adniinlstration  of  War- 
ren G.  Harding,  45  years  ago.  Johnson 
interest  rates  are  higher  than  Hoover 
rates. 

I  hope  the  Vice  President  will  take  this 
message  to  the  right  place.  I  hope  action 
will  be  teJcen,  because  unless  action  is 
taken  now,  the  American  people  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  talae  action  themselves. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  he  ought  to 
chastise  someone  pther  than  the  Vice 
President.  > 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  chastising  the 
Vice  President.  I  am  trying  to  enlist  him 
as  a  messenger. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loi^lsiana.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  the  press  pf  this  Nation  treats 
this  matter  as  though  it  is  a  greater  na- 
tional secret  than  the  atom  bomb.  The 
press  will  not  print  a  word  about  it.  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  the  Sena- 
tor's address  will  not  even  be  reported 
in  the  press. 

If  a  newspaperman  dares  write  some- 
thing  about   high  Interest   rates,   it  is 


spiked  by  the  newspaper  publisher.  If 
the  editor  dares  let  it  go  through,  he 
loses  his  job. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  treatment 
he  has  been  receiving  from  the  press  with 
respect  to  the  fight  he  is  making  for  the 
people  in  this  high-tnterest-rate  matter? 
Mr.  GORE.  Now  and  then,  by  search- 
ing diligently,  I  find  a  few  paragraphs 
about  it  here  and  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  had 
newspaper  reporters  tell  me  that  this 
issue  is  more  on  the  tongues  of  people 
than  the  Vietnamese  war.  But  one  can- 
not read  about  It  in  the  press.  I  cannot 
find  a  word  In  the  newspapers  about  the 
views  of  the  Senator  on  the  high  in- 
terest rates.  I  have  searched  in  vain, 
thinJdng  that  this  was  real  news.  Here 
was  a  Senator  getting  up  smd  saying  that 
tits  own  administration  should  straighten 
up  and  fly  right  on  high  Interest  rates. 
I  regret  to  say  it,  but  although  everyone, 
in  my  judgment,  thinks  that  that  is  big 
news,  one  cannot  find  a  word  about  it  in 
the  newspapers.  But  by  word  of  mouth 
people  are  talking  about  it  every  time 
that  they  meet  on  the  streets. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  obser- 
vations of  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]. 

I  wonder  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  more  attention  to  this  problem 
that  is  growing  worse.  I  have  wondered 
if  it  would  help  if  I  reached  back  into 
the  past  and  got  some  speeches  that 
then-Senator  Humphrey,  and  then-Sen- 
ator Johnson  made  on  the  subject. 
Then,  perhaps  I  could  create  a  mystery 
as  to  how  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration could  be  so  different  from 
the  speeches  of  Senators  Johnson  and 
Humphrey.  Does  the  Senator  think  that 
this  would  help? 

Mr.  LONG  ^f  Louisiana.  No.  My 
guess  is  that  that  woiold  not  be  news. 
That  would  be  old  hat. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  even  thought  that 
I  might  send  to  the  library  and  get  An- 
drew Mellon's  book  and  read  from  the 
book  the  blueprint  of  the  current  poli- 
cies. Does  the  Senator  think  that  that 
would  help? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  only  way  to  get  public- 
ity in  regard  to  this  matter  would  be 
to  get  a  parachute  and  jump  off  the 
Washington  Monument  and  carry  a  sign 
on  the  way  down.  That  might  get  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  GORE.  Coming  down  would  be 
out  of  style,  if  one  wished  to  keep  in 
style  with  interest  rates.  Again  this 
morning  I  notice  that  the  rates  are  going 
up.  I  do  not  want  them  to  get  higher 
than  the  Wsishington  Monument. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Some  instances  of  mortgages  being 
negotiated  at  7V^  percent  were  recited. 
These  are  not  second  mortgages  on  old 
and  nmdown  risky  properties. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
regrets  to  inform  the  Senator  that  his 
6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Tliese  are  first  mortgages 
on  good  houses  with  substantial  down- 
payments,  and  purchasers  with  good 
credit. 

But  what  about  a  $10,000  home?  I 
have  just  walked  over  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  a  newly  married  couple. 
We  discussed  interest  rates  and  buying 
a  home. 

One  of  the  great  advances  made  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  pro- 
grams to  make  it  possible  for  young  peo- 
ple to  buy  decent  homes  in  which  to  rear 
their  cliildren.  In  previous  generations 
young  couples  faofed  the  prospect  of  liv- 
ing in  inadequate  homes  and  finally  be- 
ing able  to  buy  a  home  after  their  chil- 
dren had  left  school  and  gone.  This  has 
been  a  great  advance  in  the  Aftierican 
standard  of  living.  However,  this  ad- 
vance is  going  in  reverse  now.  Balloon 
rates  of  interest  in  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration.   Let  us  do  something  al>out  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  was 
discussing  the  subject,  I  thought  he" 
would  like  to  recognize  that  this  is  a 
great  day  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry. 
We  are  having  reported  to  this  country 
the  greatest  monopolistic,  giveaway  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  America,  the  Mc- 
Clellan  patent  rights  bill,  which  gives 
away  patents  on  atomic  energy,  TVA, 
and  $15  billion  of  Government  research. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  proposes 
that  we  give  away,  and  we  know  what  we 
are  giving,  monopoly  rights  on  85  per- 
cent of  the  $15  billion  we  spent  in  re- 
search. Then,  we  reserve  the  right  to 
give  away  the  rest.  I  believe  that  this 
will  be  the  greatest  monopoly  bill  in  the 
history  of  America.  The  Senator  picked 
a  fine  day  to  talk  about  high  interest 
rates.  This  would  amount  to  $26  billion 
a  year  in  giveaways,  the  way  that  it 
stands  now.  Under  the  bill  being  re- 
ported today  we  are  going  to  give  away 
$15  billion  a  year  in  patent  rights.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  defeat  It.  It 
will  be  reported  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  here  and  I  will 
listen  when  the  bill  is  brought  to  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  be  able  hnmediate- 
ly  to  throw  it  out. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  I  have 
the  dubious  honor  of  having  organissed 
and  partly  led  the  longest  continuous 
flhbuster  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Tills 
filibuster  was  both  constructive  and  suc- 
cessful. During  the  fight  we  won  this 
battle  with  respect  to  at<Mnic  energy  re- 
search and  development  patent  rights. 
This  was  one  victory  that  we  won  in  that 
fight. 

Is  the  Senator  telling  me  that  the  pro- 
posed McClellan  bill  would  repeal  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course,  it 
would.  The  Senator  will  have  to  win 
his  spurs  over  sigain  if  he  hopes  to  main- 
tain his  position.  That  was  one  of  the 
great  fights  that  the  Senator  made  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate.  That  fili- 
buster gave  responsibility  to  unlimited 
debate. 


The  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
ObRE]  and  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
saved  atomic  energy  secrets  frcMn  being 
given  away  to  a  few  private  corporations. 
Now,  I  imderstand  that  there  will  be  re- 
ported today  the  MoClellan  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  is  the  genesis  of  the 
bill?  This  is  not  an  administration  re- 
quest, is  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  fear  that  if 
it  should  be  passed  the  President  might 
sign  it.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that 
all  admlnl.'tration  witnesses  testified  to 
this. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  join  the  Senator 
in  seeing  that  it  does  not  pass. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  help 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Ustened  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  expressing  his  deep  feelings 
about  higher  interest  rates.  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more,  and  I  believe  that 
we  are  in  for  some  rather  profound 
remedies. 

It  is  my  piuTDose,  in  .the  time  that  I 
have,  to  lay  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country  the  possibility  of  doing  some- 
thing about  this  situation,  which  I  think 
is  finally  getting  attention. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  welcome  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  in  this  regard.  I 
take  great  encouragement  from  the  posi- 
tion he  has  just  taken  and  I  shall  listen 
with  Interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Chair,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  will  be 
recognized.  Then,  he  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  SeiWtor  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENT,   CONGRESS  MUST  ACT 
I  TO  HALT  INFLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever the  rationalizations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers,  the  country  is 
In  the  midst  of  serious  infiatlon.  Cur- 
reht  indexes  show  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  reliable  analysts  point  to  a 
worsening  economic  situation  unless  cor- 
rective action  is  taken  and  soon. 

And  yet.  the  administration's  policy 
has  been  one  of  drift.  I  believe  that 
thie  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  now  what  it  will  take  to  pay  for 
the  Vietnam  struggle  and  to  continue  a 
hikh  level  of  noninflauo.  arj-  domestic 
growth.  If  the  adrntnistraUv^.*  is  indeed 
ar^sroaching  the  economic  situation  with 
one  eye  on  the  November  elections,  it 
should  realize  that  there  can  be  no  long- 
range  political  gain  if  the  voters  are  led 
to  believe  before  the  elections  that  the 
economy  will  right  Itself  without  drastic 
fiscal  action  and  then  find  themselves 
fated  with  a  stiff  tax  increase  after  the 


elections.    This  would  be  the  height  of 
political  irresponsibility. 

Even  the  President  cannot  perform 
miracles.  The  choices  before  him  are 
limited:  he  can  cut  nondefense  expendi- 
tures in  the  Federal  budget;  raise  taxes; 
tighten  money  even  more;  Impose  credit 
controls;  seek  authority  for  price  and 
wage  controls  or  use' a  combination  of 
these  measures.  But  he  must  act  or  face 
a  rapldlj-  deteriorating  economic  situa- 
tion. 

After  almost  4  years  of  steady  expan- 
sion without  a  serious  increase  In  prices, 
prices  began  to  rise  sharply  in  early 
1965.  Wholesale  prices  have  risen  3.4 
percent  over  the  past  year,  including  an 
increase  of  0.7  percent  in  July  alone. 
Over  the  past  year  consiuner  prices  have 
increased  by  2.5.  percnt.  UnemplojTnent 
remains,  considering  the  last  decade,  at 
the  relatively  low  level  of  3.9  percent  and 
every  sign  indicates  the  U.S.  plant  is 
reaching  capacity  utilization,  with  many 
industries  now  operating  over  their  pre- 
ferred rate.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
future  months  will  brliig  a  lessening  of 
inflationary  pressures,  with  Vietnam  ex- 
penditures likely  to  expand  substantially 
over  the  near  term  and  important  wage 
contract  negotiations  coming  up  in  the 
next  12  months  in  key  economic  sectors. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent's reluctance  to  act  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand outside  the  political  context. 
Just  yesterday,  the  proposed  agreement 
to  settle  the  airlines  strike  gave  fresh  ' 
evidence,  of  the  Machinists  Union's  vm- 
wlllingness  to  settle  for  a  contract  with- 
in the  "guidelines;"  the  steel  companies 
are  now  telling  us  that  if  it  is  OK  for  the 
airline  mechanics  to  violate  the  "guide- 
lines" why  Is  it  not  OK  for  the  steel  com- 
panies; bread  and  milk  prices  are  also 
rising  sharply. 

The  President  should  not  hesitate  to 
deal  realistically  with  Inflation  arty  more 
than  he  would  hesitate  to  follow  what 
he  considers  realistic  policies  in  Vietnam.' 
There  is  no  alternative  to  responsible 
leadership,  in  terms  of  its  consequences 
to  the  American  people  and  the  world 
economy,  it  would  be  no  less  a  tragedy- to 
lose  the  war  on  Infiatlon  at  home  than  to 
lose  the  war  In  Vietnam.  ^ 

My  own  recommendations  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.jive  should  not  cut  such  vital  non- 
defense  expenditures  as  aid  to  education 
but  we  should  postpone  or  stretch  out 
such  postponable  Federal  expenditures 
as  some  Government  construction  or 
space  exploration  projects. 

Second,  the  President  should  ask  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  special  temporary 
tax — across  the  board — to  finance  rising 
Vietnam  costs  and  to  further  dampen 
civilian  demand  and  to  lessen  the  Gov- 
ernment's excessive  and  harmful  reliance 
on  monetary  policy — tight  credit  and 
high  interest  rates. 

Estimates  in*  top  economic  circles  of 
Government,  as  reported  in  the  press  and 
various  outlook  reports,  Indicate  that 
total  defense  spending  will  continue  to  _/ 
rise  by  about  $2  billion  every  3  monthg 
until  mld-1967  at  least.  This,  the  exiierts 
say,  would  mean  a  defense  spending  pat- 
tern about  $5  billion  higher  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  than  the  estimate  last 
January. 
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Conb'ress  should  enact  a  temporary 
special  Vietnam  tax  across  the  board — 
jrielding  between  $5.5  and  $7  billion  a 
year — before  we  adjourn  this  year,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  This  could  take 
the  form  of  a  5-percent  temporary  sur- 
charge Vr  a  combination  of  a  1 'A-  to  2- 
I^rcentage-point  Increase  in  indlvdual 
income  tax  rates  and  a  2V4-  to  3-percent- 
age  Increase  in  corporate  tax  rates. 

Finally,  I  propose  that  there  be  in- 
stituted a  voluntary  credit  restraint  pro- 
.  gnun  modekd  after  the  Korean  war 
program  from  March  1951  through  May 
1M2  wh^ch  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. This  should  bi  instituted  immedi- 
ately. The  purpose  of  the  program  would 
be  to  encourage  lending  Instltutlpns  to 
extend  credit  In  such  a  way  asrto  help 
maintain  and  Increase  the  strength  of 
the  domestic  economy  through  the  re- 
straint of  inflationary  tendencl'is  and  at 
the  same  time  to  help  finance  the  re- 
qu'.remerits  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
essential  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  such  a  program 
IKJssible,  1  introduce,  out  of  order,  a  bili, 
and  ask  that  it  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  to  amend  section  708 
(b)  of  the  Defense  Productiou  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  to  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  lending  institutions — 
commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Invest- 
ment bulks  and  life  Insurance  com- 
panies— entering  Into  a  national  volun- 
tary credit  restraint  program.  If  such  a 
program  Urat  meets  the  approval  of  the 
President.  

The  PKBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3726)  to  amend  section 
708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  to  extend  the  coverage  of  .that  sec- 
tion to  voluntary  agireements  or  pro- 
grams for  the'  control  of  credits,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  JAvns.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  Con- 
gress passed  such  a  measure,  the  Presi- 
dent could  delegate  his  authority  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which.  In  close 
consultation  with  leaders  from  the  pri- 
vate lending  field,  could  formulate  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntai7  credit  restraint  and 
establish  criteria  for>  distinguishing  be- 
tween credit  for  essential  and  nonessen- 
tial production  and  distribution.  The 
Board  would  then  appoint  a  National 
Voluntary  Credit  Restraint  Committee 
to  implement  it.  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee would  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  lending  groups  participating  in 
the  program,  with  a  member  of  the 
^Meral  Reserve  Board  serving  as  chair- 
man. Its  principal  function  would  be  to 
set  the  general  direction  of  the  program, 
to  appoint  regional  subcommittees  and 
to  interpret  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
gram and  their  application  to  particiilar 
areas. 

The  setting  of  loan  priorities  today  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  individual  banks. 
Many  of  the  banks  are  pursuing  policies 
much  in  the  public  interest,  but  there  is 
no  deflnltlon  of  that  interest  even  among 
themBcAvea.  Banks  can  and  aometlmes 
do  establish  priorities  on  a  substantially 


different  basis  from  what  would  be  es- 
tablished by  a  nationwide  voluntary 
credit  restraint  progfam;  the  main  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  growth  of  the  economy  in  a 
nonlnflationflry  manner  while  meeting 
the  requirements  of  tie  war  in  Vietnam — 
exactly  the  kind  of  pfogratm  we  have  had 
before  when  we  had  a  roughly  similar 
situation,  certainly  as  to  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  side — to  wit,  in  the  Korean 
war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  has  said,  interest  rates  have  risen 
to  their  highest  levals.  They  are  abso- 
lutely unacceptable  to  the  American 
people. 

We  are  operating  In  an  atmosphere  of 
a  major  war  with  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  relying  almost  solely  on  monetary 
policy  to  contain  inflation. 

The  burden  cast  u|x)n  monetary  policy 
by  Qacal  inaction  aiid  ^ch  a  large  reli- 
ance on  the  weak  "guideline"  reed  of 
wage-price  restraint  has  brought  dis- 
tortions in  the  direction  of  investment. 
It  has  resulted  in  interest  rate  wars 
among  the  savings  tnd  lending  institu- 
tions. It  has  affeoted  borrowers  un- 
evenly. It  has  triggered  a  nervousness 
among  the  Government  regulatory  agen- 
cies charged  with  eredit  management, 
which  has  been  evidenced  by  rate-ceiling 
actions,  threats  of  aotions.  and  a  spate  of 
semiofficial  pronouncements  addlnj  to 
uncertainty. 

Interest  rates  themselves  have  risen  to 
the  highest  levels  in  a  generation.  The 
particularly  sensitive  rate  on  so-called 
"Federal  funds"  exchanged  between 
meml)er  banks  to  tdjust  their  reserve 
positions  have  recency  traded  at  5 '''a  per- 
cent compared  to  4  percent  last  Septem? 
ber.  The  high  cost  df  money  for  housing 
is  shown  by  the  rate  on  new  FHA  insured 
conventional  mortgages  which  was  6.32 
percent  in  June  1966.  up  from  5.45  per- 
cent as  late  as  last  fall.  Other  rates  on 
Government  securities,  installment  cred- 
it, and  prime  business  loans  have  risen 
proportionately. 

The  Inefflcacy,  or,  one  should  say  the 
unbalancing  efficacy,  of  monetary  meas- 
ures is  further  attested  by  the  lag  in  resi- 
dential construction,  and  the  production 
of  consiuner  items  while  business  Invest- 
ment and,  of  course,  Oovemment  defense 
spending  have  surged  ahead.  New  resi- 
dential investment  hak  declined  from 
31.3  percent  of  total  investment  in  1964 
to  ^6.4  percent  in  U»e  second  quarter  of 
1966".  Nonresidential  fixed  investment 
now  takes  about  ld.7  percent  of  gross 
national  product,  ot  about  the  same  or 
slightly  jpreater  than  diulng  the  capital 
goods  boom  of  the  mldfifties,  which  was 
incidentally  a  precursor  to  the  recession 
of  1057-58.  It  migli  be  expected,  more- 
over, that  the  pre^Hously  cited  defense 
buildup  from  an  anhual  r^te  of  $49  bil- 
lion-in  the  second  q^rter  of  1965  to  $57 
billlpn  in  the  same  Quarter  of  1966.  and 
an  expected  $65  blUlon  by  4he  second 
quarter  of  1967.  will,  tend  to  have  a  con- 
centrated impact  in  some  of  the  same 
industries — for  example,  machinery  and 
aircraft  products — ttiiat  are  also  the  ma- 
jor producers  of  business  investment 
goods. 

The  administratiqn  has  taken  certain 
fiscal  actions  this  y«ar — much  of  this  of 


a  t«nporary  character — which  have  had 
a  certain  restrictive  or  dampening  effect 
on  the  econcwny.  These  included  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966 — which  restored 
certain  excise  taxes,  speeded  up  corix>- 
rate  taxpayments  and  Instituted  grad- 
uated withholding  of  individual  income 
taxes — and  increased  pajrments  into 
Federal  trust  funds  resulting  from  higher 
social  security  taxes  and  medicare.  The 
overall  economic  impact  of  these  meas- 
ures could  be  estimated  roughly  at 
around  $7  billion,  about  half  accounted 
for  by  the  temporary  effects  of  the  speed- 
up of  corporate  taxes.  That  these  fiscal 
actions  have  been  inadequate  to  deal 
with  inflation  is  evidenced  by  the  drastic 
rise  in  consiuner  and  wholesale  prices. 

In  periods  such  as  the  present,  when 
private  demand  for  goods  and  services 
plus  Government  demand  for  many  of 
the  same  goods  and  services  add  up  to  a 
total  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
economy  to  produce,  hard  policy  choices 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  administration 
has.  nevertheless,  tried  to  avoid  these 
liard  choices  by  resort  to  guideline  ap- 
peals and  by  throwing  the  burden  on  the 
monetary  authorities  while  adding,  inci- 
dentally, to  the  burden  in  the  monetar>' 
field  by  the  sale  of  Gt' >  "imment-owned 
mortgages  in  the  open  market. 

In  view  of  the  clearly  unequal  and  im- 
balancing  effects  of  tight  money  already 
painfully  evident,  few  persons  are  likely 
to  urge  today  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  be  left  to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  inflation  by  forcing  further 
tightness  and  increases  in  the  whole 
spectnmi  of  borrowing  and  interest  rates. 

Friends  and  advocates  of  monetary 
policy  as  a  stabilization  tool  should  be 
the  first  to  disavow  its  greater  use  under 
present  circumstances.  The  very  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
would  most  certainly  be  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy and  longrun  usefulness  of  alter- 
nate monetary  restraint  and  ease  as  a 
control  instrument  permanently  de- 
stroyed if  the  outcry  against  high  inter- 
est rates  Is  encouraged. 

As  to  the  voluntary  wage-price  guide- 
line approach,  its  breakdown  is  all  too 
clear.  The  airline  weige  negotiations  and 
the  steel  price  decision  have  further  dis- 
credited the  scheme  if  not  administered 
a  coup  de  grace.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  President,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  can  hardly  take  pride 
in  the  hours  when  their  leadership  has 
meant  "sitting  in"  as  an  involved  third 
party  at  interest  at  major  wage- 
bargaining  tables  or  price-setting  con- 
ferences. A  policy  based  upon  admon- 
ishing leaders  of  industry  and  labor  to 
be  "responsible"  and  "statesmanlike.' 
even  if  successful,  represents  an  under- 
mining and  distrust  of  the  economizing 
and  resource  allocating  virtues  of  the 
market  enterprise  system  basic  to  the 
free  political  system. 

The  widely  respected  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
LcHiis  points  out  that  the  so-called  high- 
employment  budget  designed  to  reflect 
the  impact  of  the  Governments  opera- 
tions on  the  economy  has,  since  mid -1965, 
been  at  its  most  stimulative  level  since 
1955.  The  high  employment  surplus, 
which  tends  to  impose  a  fiscal  drag  on 
the  private  economy,  has  declined  from  a 
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$7.2  billion  annual  rate  during  the  first 
half  of  1965  to  a  $0.8  billion  drag  in  the 
first  half  of  1966.  On  the  basis  of 
planned  Government  tax  rates  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  last  half  of  1966,  the 
full  emplosnnent  budget  will  in  fact  show 
a  highly  stimulative  $4  billion  defldt; 
that  is,  excess-  of  Government  payments 
over  receipts,  at  a  tine  when  planned  in- 
vestment already  tends  to  exceed  planned 
saving. 

Significantly,  a  statement  released  on 
August  8 'by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  supports  the  conclusions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 
Summarizing  the  business  outlook  sec- 
tion of  its  "Monthly  Review."  the  bank 
reports  that  current  evidence  indicates 
that  American  economy  will  expand  at 
ah  even  faster  rate  in  the  second  half 
of  this  year,  placing  greater  strains  on 
an  already  infiated  economy;  that  the 
rising  consumer  price  index  wUl  rise  even 
higher  in  the  next  6  months  as  a  reeult  of 
continued  pressure  of  overall  demand 
and  cost-push  factors.  Higher  Federal 
salaries,  the  beginning  of  medicare  pay- , 
ments,  and  capital  spending  by  business 
and  Government  are  cited  by  the  bank  af 
factors  contributing  to  this  situation. 

No  responsible  leader  would  wish  to 
propose  the  imposition  of  further  restric- 
tions on  the  American  economy.  But  in- 
flation Is  here  and  the  administration's 
actions  to  date  have  not  prevented  its 
steady  Increase.  The  choice  before  us  Is 
to  permit  Inflation  to  eat  away  at  the 
gains  of  millions  of  low-income  and 
fixed-income  families  or  to  take  resp9n- 
sible  action. 

Further  drift  and  delay  can  only  result 
In  the  need  for  more  drastic  action:  a 
resort  to  the  wage  and  price  controls 
practically  no  one  desires;  but  we  may 
even  have  to  come  to  that. 

The  enactment  of  requisite  legislation 
would  involve  extended  debate  and 
rightly  so.  I,  therefore,  propose  that  the 
President  ask  Congress  this  session  to 
grant  him  standby  authority  for  wage 
and  price  controls  modeled  after  title  IV 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  10^0 
which  gave  the  President  authority  to 
maintain  wage  and  price  stability 
through  volimtary  action  and.  if  that 
failed,  through  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  in  areas  of  his  own  Choos- 
ing. They  put  teeth  in  the  guidelines 
which  they  do  not  have  now. 

I  hope  that  such  controls  would  never 
have  to  be  Imposed  in  the  absence  of  a 
greater  escalation  of  war  ^lending  than 
Is  now  anticipated.  I  believe  that  the 
present  inflation  and  the  Increased  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  can  still  be  met 
through  voluntary  credit  restraint  and 
an  Improved  policy  mix — a  special  Viet- 
nam tax  combined  with  greater  mone- 
tary ease.  But  should  the  spreading  war 
psychology — as  evidenced  by  the  air- 
line machinists'  strike,  last  week's  steel 
price  Increase,  higher  miur  and  bread 
prices — get  out  of  hand  the  President 
should  have  the  means  to  deal  with  it. 
It  is  a  responsibility  Ccmgress  must  share  ' 
with  the  President  t^  giving  him  the  nec- 
essary emergency  authority  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 

There  are  some  who  propose  that  as 
part  of  any  new  tax  measures,  the  Con- 
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gtess  should  BU4>exKl  or  repeal  the  In- 
vistment  tax  credit  of  1962  on  the  ground 
tttat  capital  Investment  Is  now  at  reo- 
old  levels  and  that  the  tax  credit  only 
stimulates  further  capital  investment  at 
a  ;tlme  when  the  economy  Is  already  ex- 
periencing a  capital  goods  boom. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  This 
device  has  never  been  /i^uallssed  as  one 
far  short-term  stlmulatitm  or  stablllza- 
tibn  of  Investzaent.  It  is  a  device  to  stim- 
ulate modernization  and  expansion  of 
industrial  capacity  over  the  long  run  to 
meet  domestic  growth  needs  and  to  main- 
tadn  the  strong  competitlTe  position  of 
tl^e  United  States.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  when  this  tax  credit  was  originally 
proposed,  business  opposed  it  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  not  be  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  our  tax  code  and  that  It 
would  be  vulnerable  to  frequent  changes. 
Ohly  after  repeated  assurances  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  that  this 
wis  viewed  by  the  administration  as  a 
pormanent  measure,  did  the  business 
community  chExige  its  views. 

No  one  in  the  Congress  who  advocates 
suBpension  of  the  credit  has  denied  that 
the  credit  must  still  be  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  machinery  and  equipment  al- 
ready on  order.  This  would  remove  a 
large  amount  of  current  and  future  ex- 
pemditures  from  the  scope  of  su^>ensIon 
and  thereby  reduce  its  current  economic 
and  revenue  effect.  Furthermore,  credit 
would  also  have  to  be  allowed  on  equip- 
ment ordered  during  the  suspension  pe- 
riod, but  scheduled  to  be  installed  after 
the  suspension  was  to  be  lifted.  This 
would  also  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
suspension  as  a  device  to  dampen  capital 
investment. 

tn  my  opinion,  investment  demand 
could  be  influenced  more  effectively  and 
immediately  by  conxjrate  tax  changes 
and  by  variations  in  individual  income 
tak  rates.  In  other  words.  Just  as  the 
current  high  level  of  demand  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  high  level  of  capital  in- 
vestment, the  most  effective  way  to 
dampen  it  would  be  to  dampen  overall 
detnand  through  fiscal  action. 

There  already  has  been  much  damage 
dohe  by  the  administration's  failure  to 
move  effectivdy  to  bring  inflation  under 
control  at  its  early  stages — 6  or  7  months 
ago.  A  moderate  and  temporary  income 
tax  increase  then  could  have  stopped 
this  Inflation  from  gaining  headway 
which  could  lead  to  a  recession  and 
serious  unemployment.  The  longer  the 
President  delays  action,  the  more  drastic 
the  solution  wUl  have  to  be. 

But  inflation  can  still  be  brought  un- 
der control  With  moderate  measures. 
The  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  have  not 
yet  reached  the  proportions  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  But  Vietnam  ooets  are  be- 
ing Imposed  on  a  booming  economy  and 
it  Is  from  this  wMttbination — ^not  Viet- 
nam alone — that  inflationary  pressures 
arise. 

"The  inflationary  situation  could 
worsen  and  Congress  should  now  provide 
the  President  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  act  effectively,  and  in  time.  The 
rest  is  up  to  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration, and  they  will  delay — to 
aw&lt  the  Novonber  elections  or  for 
whatever  reason — at  their  peril. 


I  hope  very  much  that  they  do  not  do 
so.  The  warnings  and  notices  are  very 
clear.  The  effects  are  alreaxly  being  suf- 
fered. The  remedies  whl<^  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  which  are  patterned  clearly 
after  the  Korean  war.  are  moderate  and 
entirely  within  the  compass  and  com- 
petence of  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  on  approaching  a  serious 
problem  with  constructive  suggestions. 
In  my  view,  they  merit  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

Since  the  Senator  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  earlier  this  year,  in  Jan- 
uary, he  called  for  action  to  be  taken,  he 
encourages  me  to  remind  him  and  the 
Senate  that  earlier  this  yecu-  I  pmypoaed  , 
a  suspension  of  investment  credit  at 
the  very  first  opportunity. 

I  would  think  that  this  would  still  be 
timely  and  very  useful  action,  particu- 
larly since  the  current  inflationary  push 
is  in  plant  &nd  equlpmenib 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  want  to  In- 
trude on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  but  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  . 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  On  the  Investment  tax 
credit  point,  I  am  very  worried  about 
that  for  this  reason:  In  fairness,  that 
credit  could  not  be  taken  off  immedlatdy. 
It  would  have  to  be  phased  out,  because 
many  people  or  corporations  undertake 
capital  investment  on  the  expectation  of 
an  investment  tax  credit.  So  there 
would  be  lost  the  immediate  Impact  of 
taking  it  off.  What  worries  me  is  not 
that  so  much  in  itaeU  as  the  fact  that 
we  would  need  measures  of  gre«it  im- 
mediacy. If  they  were  not  put  into  ef- 
fect, they  would  not  bring  about  the  ob- 
jectives that  I  have  expressed  as  being 
desirable. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRiSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  morning  bustness  Is 
concluded  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hkitska]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  his  unfalllztg 
courtesy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  Senator  from  New  York  speak 
so  meaningfully  on  so  Important  a  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  extend  that  state- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ooai]  also. 


FIREARMS  LEQISIiAllON  REQUIRBB 
FAIRNESS,  BALANCE.  AMD  JUDG- 
MENT,  RATHER   THAN  EMOTION 

Mr.  HRUSB:a.     Mr.  Presldeat.  from 
time  to  time  an  event  occurs  wtdch  so    / 
stirs  tht  emotions  of  the  Nation  that  it  ^ 
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remits  In  an  unreaabning  iiut  nooetbe- 
leas  understandable  ball  for  legislative 
action. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  In  the 
senseless  and  shocking  tragedy  In  Austin, 
Tex.,  on  August  1.  Stunned  by  the  sud- 
den and  abhorrent  nature  of  this  bizarre 
event,  there  were  urgent  demands  tar 
mxjmpt  action  on  the  pending  firearms 
eonttvd  bills  now  before  the  Congrera. 

Some  of  these  donands  came  from  the 
highest  places  in  our  Oovemment  and 
called  for  legislative  action  to  "help  pre- 
vent the  wrong  persons  from  obtaining 
firearms." 

The  Members  of  the  Senate,  no  doubt, 
were  as  greatly  shocked  by  the  tragedy 
In  Austin  as  anyone  else  and  unquestion- 
ably there  are  among  us  thoee  who  would 
join  in  the  call, for  prompt  passage  of 
pending  firearms  control  leglslaticxi. 

But  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  has  a 
duty  which  It  has  fulfilled  in  countless 
iput  emotion-filled  crises — a  duty  to  act 
with  deliberation  and  care.  TTie  wisdom 
of  this  policy  has  been  proved  r^^eatedly 
throughout  the  history  of  this  body. 

No  one  can  contend  that  any  of  the 
pending  bills  would  prevent  the  wrong 
person  from  obtaining  firearms.  No  one 
that  this  Senator  knows  about  contends 
that  if  the  most  extreme  and  compre- 
hensive of  the  pending  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  law  at  the  time  of  the 
Austin  tragedy,  that  such  law  would  have 
had 'any  effect,  application,  or  impact 
under  the  circiunstances  which  prevailed 
and  immediately  preceded  on  that  la- 
mented occasion. 

But,  it  Is  said,  legislation  should  be 
adopted  so  as  to  "help  prevent  the  wrong 
persons  from  obtaining  firearms,"  and  to 
make  firearms  less  readl^  available  gen- 
erally. 

Both  of  these  goals  are  commendable. 
It  would  be  dUBeult,  Indeed,  to  quarrel 
with  either  of  them  as  thus  simply  stated. 
But  otmoualy  not  every  measure  which 
wipuld  operate  or  tend  in  their  direction 
n^wld  be  desirable  or  sound. 

when  a  specific  measure  is  considered, 
searching  questions  assert  thonselvee  at 
onoe.  such  as  these: 

How  effective  would  such  a  measure  be 
to  acUeve  these  two  goals? 

Has  a  necessity  been  shown  for  em- 
bracing the  particular  flreaims  affected 
bsr  the  bill? 

What  harmful  interference  will  be  im- 
posed on  "right"  people,  who  put  firearms 
to  legal,  proper,  boieficial.  and  neces- 
sary uses? 

Win  such  interference  be  totally  out 
of  proportion  to  the  benefits  <dsdmed  for 
such  a  measure  in  preventing  "wnmg" 
people  from  getting  flreums.  and  to 
make  mich  weapons  less  readily-  avail- 
able? 

Crimes  committed  with  firearms  ai« 
serious.  "Hiear  are  a  threat -to  society. 
No  reasonable  person  can  rightly  dis- 
agree with  the  objective  that  firearms— 
or  any  other  potential  tool  of  the  crim- 
inal—be  k^Tt  away  from  criminal  hands 
tosoAu-  as  Is  practicable  and  workaNe  to 
do  so. 

'  But  the  baslo  question  still  remains  as 
to  how  Mch  objective  can  be  reached  or 
•mx  approached  without  Infllottng  un- 
due and  harmful  limitations  on  those 
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who  have  rights  an<  necessities  to  pur- 
chase, possess,  and  lise  firearms  legally, 
legitimately,  and  be»e&dally. 

BACxoBomni  and  coNT^rrVot  coNsrDisATioi* 

or  raXASMS  LXOISUITtOK 

Mr.  President,  there  is  far  more  to  the 
efforts  to  legislate  la  this  field  than  the 
declared  objectives  ^f  the  various  pend- 
ing bills  indicate. 

Each  of  these  measures  directs  Its  Im- 
pact to  an  area  of  American  history,  ac- 
tivity, and  human  Sonduct  which  Is  as 
far  fiung  In  our  Republic  as  are  the  50 
States  themselves.  The  factors  involved 
are  deep  rooted. 

■niey  onbrace  customs  and  practices 
which  were  bom  of  necessity  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  country.  They  still  exist 
in  that  context  today,  though  some  of 
the  needs  are  difleient  now  than  for- 
merly. 

But  this  can  be  said  with  confidence- 
taken  in  the  entire  context  and  on  bal- 
ance, the  place  and  role  of  privately 
owned  and  used  flrenrms  are  stiU  bene- 
ficial, necessary  tmd  wholesome  in  this 
modem  day.    They  should  be  protected. 

This  is  true  notwlthtstanding  unlaw- 
ful use  of  firearms  when  they  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  persons— the 
lawless  and  the  deiaente^.  Those  In- 
stances, while  deeply  deplored  and  of 
grave  concern,  are  relatively  few.  Ef- 
forts to  deal  with  these  few  should  be 
made  to  concentrate  upon  them,  in  or- 
der to  be  effective,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent and  avoid  a  harmful  interference 
and  encroachment  on  the  vast  prepon- 
derance of  lawful  and  beneficial  uses  and 
purposes  of  firearms. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  some  of  the 
many  factors  which  present  difficulties 
and  obstacles  to  the  development  of  fair 
balanced,  and  effective  legislative  effort 
on  this  subject. 

The  first  factor  is  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  privately  owned  guns  in  the 
United  States,  WhUe  estimates  run 
from  60  to  200  mimoii,  the  estimate  most 
often  used  is  100  milUon  privately  owned 
firearms  within  the  United  States  Of 
course,  they  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  50  Stutes. 

The  most  commonly  used  total  for  ac- 
tive users  of  guns  for  lawful,  proper,  and 
beneficial  piuposes  is  20  million. 

Twenty  million  of  our  citizens  are  m- 
cluded  in  this  category.  In  this  figure 
are  included  about  1^  million  holders  of 
paid  hunting  license^;  additional  hunt- 
ers legally  enltled  to  hunt  but  without 
licensee  such  as  landowners,  persons  over 
or  under  paid  license  age,  veterans,  and 
senior  citizens.  Meiabers  of  organiza- 
tions for  skeet,  rock,  target  and  com- 
petitive shooting;  gun  collectors,  and 
organisations  of  that  type  are  also  in- 
cluded. Not  Included  are  the  millions 
of  homes  where  firearms  have  a  proper 
place,  for  self -prot«:tion. 

With  such  a  vast  reservoir  of  avail- 
able firearms,  and  the  millions  of 
active  users  in  lawfv^  fashion,  it  is  Im- 
peraUve  that  a  highly  effective  method 
of  getting  at  the  core  of  the  problem 
must  be  devised.  This  necessity  be- 
comes even  more  urgent  when  we  con- 
sider the  statistics  dn  unlawfid  use  of 
firearms.  They  show  the  relatively 
small  number  of  offenses  committed  with 


firearms.  They  also  dramatically  show 
the  vast  preponderance  of  lawful,  legiti- 
mate use  over  unlawful  use  of  the  fire- 
arm. 

The  1965  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Uniform  Crime  Reports  show  that 
the  nmnber  of  serious  crimes  reported  in 
the  United  States  fbr  that  year  came  to 
a  total  of  approximately  2.800.000. 

In  crimes  of  violence,  statistics  show- 
ing use  of  firearms  in  their  commission 
are  available  In  only  three  classes:  will- 
ful killings,  aggravated  assaults,  and 
robbery.  The  total  of  crimes  of  these 
3  classes  in  1965  was  335,000. 

At  that  point  it  becomes  very  perti- 
nent to  inquire  how  many  of  those  335,- 
000  crimes  of  violence  were  committed 
with  firearms.  The  answer  for  the  un- 
initiated is  rather  spectacular — only 
Oi.<e  in  every  four.  Firearms  were  used 
in  about  86.000  of  this  number.  This 
means  a  25 -percent  use  of  firearms  in 
these  crimes  of  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  on  relationship  of  fire- 
arms to  other  weapons  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byre 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  • 

Relationship  of  firearms  to  other  weapons 
used  in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes 
of  violence,  1965 


Homicide 

Firearms '." 

Knives  or  cutting  in- 
fitruinents 

Personal  weapon 
fhands,  feet,  etc.)— . 

Blunt  objects 

Miscellaneous  (un- 
known) 


Aggravated  assault 

Knives  or  cutting  in- 
struments  

Firearms _ 

Blunt  objects 

Personr.1  weapon 
(hands.  fe*t,  etc.).., 

Miscellaneous. 

Robbery 

-■^nned  with  firearms, 
.^rmed  with  other 

weapons 

Strong  arm  (mug- 
gings)  


Total. 


Break- 
down of 

various 
weapons 

usImI 
(percent) 


67 

23 

10 
6 


36 
17 
23 

2S 


20 
42 


Crimes 

in  which 

firearms 

were 

used 


5,634 


35,139 


>  45, 075 


85.848 


Total 
crimes 

com- 
mitted 


9,850 


2liB,661 


118.916 


'  335.427 


'  Estimated  by  FBI. 

Source:  FBI  tTniform  Crime  Report,  1965,  pp.  6.  7. 
8,  10.  11,  and  supplemental  lett«rs  from  the  Director  of 
the  FBI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  from 
these  figures  it  is  clear  that  even  com- 
plete abolition  of  firearms  would  still 
leave  75  percent  or  more  of  these  types  of 
crimes  of  violence.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  more  than  75  percent  because  many 
of  those  who  actually  used  firearms  to 
their  erimmal  acts  would  very  likely  have 
committed  them  with  other  types  of 
weapons  if  no  firearms  had  been  avail- 
able. It  goes  without  saying  that  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  think  of  taking  all 
firearms     from    the    American    scene. 
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Everyone  concedes  this.  No  one  ha^  pro- 
posed it. 

But  consider  these  figures  in  another 
perspective:  Here  are  86,000  unlawful 
usages  of  all  firearms  as  against  the  law- 
ful, proper  uses  made  by  20  million  per- 
sons who  use  them  actively,  beneficially, 
and  in  many  cases  necessarily. 

What  a  disparity  we  behold.  It  cer- 
tainly dictates  a  stem  necessity  for  the 
most  discriminate  use  of  statutory  con- 
trols to  avoid  undue,  unnecessary  and  im- 
productive  interference  and  burdens  on 
those  vast  numbers  of  law  abiding  citi- 
zens involved. 

This  is  so  not  only  on  account  of  the 
vast  disparity  in  numbers,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  ineffectiveness  of  a  bill  like 
S.  1592  to  make  any  progress  against 
unlawful  uses.  There  is  no  showing  of 
persuasiveness  that  there  is  any  probable 
relationship  of  meaningful  degree  be- 
tween S.  1592-type  bills  and  a  reduction 
of  the  86.000  unlawful  usages  of  firearms. 

It  is  imperative  that  action  be  taken— 
not  on  a  broadside  or  in  a  blunderbuss 
fashion — but  In  a  more  selective  and  ef- 
fective way  to  reach  an  identifiable  source 
of  trouble. 

ANALYSIS  OF  Wn-LFtTL  KILLING  STATISTICS 

Mr.  President,  we  should  constantly  in- 
quire into  the  question  of  what  impact 
any  proposal  for  a  law  would  have  on 
unlawful  use  of  firearms.  Let  us  da  this 
by  analyzing  the  9,850  willful  killings  re- 
ported for  1965  in  a  nation  having  a 
population  of  over  190  millions  of  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  which  analyzes  the 
breakdown  of  these  willful  killings  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Percent 

Number 

Killings  within  the  family...  .  .  . 

81 

4S 

3  053 

Outside   family  unit,  usually  the 
result  of  altercations  amonc  ac- 
quaintances,  in   romantic   trian- 
gles, lovers'  quarrels,  or  drinking 
situations     

4,728 
1  576 

(The  2  foregoing  Items,  total- 
ing 79  percent,  are  often  referred 
to  as  cri  mes  of  passion . ) 
Felony  murders 

Other,  not  identifiable.. 

493 

Tot:il  willful  killings        .     . 

9.850 

!>ource:  P.  6,  FBI  1965  report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Briefly,  Mr.  President. 
that  table  shows  that  31  percent  of  these 
willful  killings  were  committed  within  a 
family.  Such  killings,  in  1965.  num- 
bered some  3,000. 

Outside  of  the  family,  but  usually  as 
the  result  of  altercation  among  acquain- 
tances in  romantic  triangles,  lovers' 
quarrels,  or  drinking  situations,  almost 
half  of  the  killings  occurred — 48  percent, 
to  be  exact,  or  about  4,700  of  them. 

These  items  shown  In  the  table,  the 
killings  within  the  family  and  those 
among  close  acquaintances  and  so  on, 
together  constitute  79  percent  of  the 
total.  They  are  often  referred  to  as 
"crimes  of  passion."  I  shall  refer  to 
them  in  a  moment. 
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Of  the  9.850  willful  killings  in  America 
in  1965.  felonious  murder  constituted 
only  16  percent,  Mr.  President,  or  less 
than  1,600  cases.  Others,  not  identifi- 
able, amounted  to  5  percent,  or  approxi- 
mately 500. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  Is  perti- 
nent: what  Impact  would  be  made  by  a 
law  prohibiting  all  mall  order  sales  of  all 
firearms  In  the  light  of  these  figures,  as 
was  proposed  in  S.  1592  when  it  was 
originally  introduced? 

It  Is  submitted  that  such  a  law  woiild 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  79  percent, 
or  7,781  willful  kilUngs  in  items  1  and  2— 
referred  to  as  crimes  of  passion.  The 
circumstances  under  which  most  of  them 
are  committed  would  Indicate  this. 
After  all,  most  of  them  are  usually  com- 
mitted in  or  near  the  home.  With  out- 
st|inding  private  ownerships  at  100  mil- 
lion or  more  in  America,  the  availability 
of  weapons  at  the  time  and  scene  of  the 
crime  is  formidable  and  it  has  already 
been  achieved.  So  we  can  divorce  that 
virtually  completely  from  any  commerce 
by  mail  order  sales. 

But  none  of  the  pending  bills  applies 
to  the  firearms  so  available. 

The  significant  figure  frwu  the  above 
table  Is  the  16  percent  of  felony  mur- 
ders— about  1,600  of  them — which  were 
committed  with  firearms.  Even  If  the 
additional  "Other — not  identifiable"  5 
percent  or  493  were  added,  the  total 
wbuld  be  about  2,000  felony  murders 
where  firearms  are  used.  We  can  apply 
our  own  sense  of  Judgment  as  to  the  Im- 
pact of  any  of  the  proposed  bills  on  this 
figure  of  2.000.  We  can  state  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  only  a  part  thereof  might 
possibly  be  effected.  We  can  say  this  be- 
cause of  the  vast  reservoir  of  100  mil- 
lion firearms  ^wned  In  America  plus  the 
availability  of  additional  guns  through 
the  many  avenues  not  covered  by  any 
bin. 

Superimposed  on  this  is  the  thought 
of  20  million  active  users  of  firearms  in 
America  who  put  them  to  lawful,  proper, 
and  beneficial  purposes  and  uses.  As  re- 
grettable as  the  2,000  cases — less  those 
which  would  not  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed law — may  be — and  no  one  Is  more 
concerned  about  that  figure  than  I— it 
is  difficult  to  equate  such  a  statistic  with 
20  million  lawful  users.  Particularly 
when  there  is  available  a  substitute 
measure  which  is  designed  to  "zero  in" 
on  the  core  of  the  problem.  Instead  of  a 
broad,  encompassing  approach  such  as 
(.hat  which  is  contained  in  the  S.  1592 
type  bill. 

8.     1592    AS    INTRODtrCED    AND    ITS   PBOPOSKD 
BXVISION 

As  Introduced,  S.  1592 — known  as  the 
administration  bill,  Mr.  President,  and 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd] — ^proposed  to 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52 
Stat.  1250) ,  which  was  enacted  into  law 
in  1938.  The  principal  thrusts  of  this 
bill  as  introduced  are  suggested  in  these 
points: 

First.  Prohibit  all  interstate  mail- 
order sales  of  handguns — pistols  and  re- 
volvers—And of  long  guns — rifies  and 
shotguns  of  conventional  length. 

I  might  say  that  the  sawed-off  shot- 
guns and  sawed-off  rifles  are  treated  in 


another  law,  which  is  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act,  and  which  was  en- 
acted in  1934. 

Second.  Place  heavy  limitation  on  all 
imported  firearms  and  total  embargoes 
in  some  cases;  vesting  in  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  excessively  broad  discretion- 
ary powers  in  that  regard. 

Third.  Prohibit  sales  of  handguns  to 
nonresidents  of  the  State  in  which  such 
sale  occurs. 

Fourth.  Increase  license  fees  to  levels 
which  in  effect  would  be  prohibitive  In 
many  cases,  especially  for  dealers. 

Fifth.  A  vesting  In  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  of  excessive,  discretionary  pow- 
ers to  grant,  refuse,  or  revoke  licenses  for 
all  manufacturers,  importers,  and  deal- 
ers of  firearms. 

Sixth.  Placing  on  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, and  dealers  In  firearms  imdue, 
unnecessary,  and  burdensome  require- 
ments, expense,  and  risks  In  doing  busi- 
ness; accompanied  by  severe  Federal 
felony  penalties  for  violation. 

Seventh.  Individuals  are  similarly  and 
unnecessarily  made  subject  to  greater 
expense,  costs,  inconvenience,  and  undue 
restrictions  and  limitations  in  buying 
and  selling  firearms. 

Recent  discussion  amd  general  views 
held  among  some  principal  advocates  of 
S.  1592  have  led  them  to  conclude  that 
the  original  version  did  go  too  far.  and 
that  it  should  be  revised.  Changes  have 
been  proposed.    They  Include: 

First.  Mail-order  ssdes  prohibition 
would  apply  to  handguns  only. 

Second.  Rifies  an4«shotguns  of  con- 
ventional lengths  could  be  bought  by 
mall  order,  subject  to  presale  notice  con- 
trol procedure  and  a  waiting  ^period  for 
delivery. 

Third.  License  fees  for  dealers  would 
be  sharply  reduced  from  the  original 
amount  provided. 

Fourth.  A  "liberalization"  of  restric- 
tions on  Imiwrts  would  be  provided.  I 
place  the  word  "liberalization"  in  quota- 
tion marks  because  there  is  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  there  is  any  substantial 
change  in  that  regiu-d. 

Ji^fth.  Elimination  of  "ammunition" 
{0%  handguns  and  long  guns;  plus  s<Mne 
other  changes  and  revisions. 

These  suggested  changes,  however, 
have  been  referred  to  as  "perfecting 
modifications"  which  "do  not  affect  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  bUl."  This  would 
seenr-to  Indicate  that  even  those  who 
prop>ose  them  consider  them  to  be  of  lit- 
tle meaning  to  change  the  Impact  of  the 
originally  introduced  bill. 

WIDE  Airo  VI0OKOT7B  OPPOSITION  TO  S.    lB»a 

This  bill  from  the  time  of  its  proposal 
has  been  the  subject  of  concern  and  crit- 
icism by  a  large  part  of  our  citizenry. 
Since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic,  the 
United  States  has  looked  upon  and  re- 
garded the  right  to  legitimate  and  law- 
ful ownership  and  use  of  firearms  with 
great  favor.  In  fact,  it  is  a  right  which 
has  been  jealously  guarded,  and  property 
so.  The  millions  of  our  people  who  use 
gxms  properly  and  beneficially  are 
thoughtful  and  loyal  to  the  well-being 
of  their  country.  They  are  as  concerned 
about  crime  and  the  unlawful  use  of 
firearms  as  anyone.     In  fact,  they  do 
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more  in  the  cause  of  preventing  unlaw- 
ful uses  than  a  great  many  people  who 
do  a  lot  of  talking  on  the  subject  but 
who  do  not  get  involved  in  concrete  ac- 
tion. It  is  this  Senator's  belief  that  they 
will  support  any  reasonable  legislation 
which  will  effectively  and  workably  make 
a  meaningful  contribution  toward  keQ>- 
Ing  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people. 

But  they  are  entitled  to  assurance  that 
any«such  measure  will  have  relevance  to 
that  objective,  without  at  the  same  time 
unduly  and  unnecessarily  impinging 
upoii  the  lawful  activities  and  freed<mis 
of  those  who  lawfiilly  use  guns.  The 
millions  of  these  lawful  users  will  re- 
sent and  resist  being  unjustifiably  and 
unfahrly  equated  with  the  relatively 
small  percentage  of  those,  the  criminals 
and  aemented.  who  put  firearms  to  un- 
lawful and  criminal  uses. 

8.1592.  whether  as  orlgljudly  Intro- 
duced or  with  the  changes  suggested,  is 
unwise  and  luisound  legislation.  It  is 
objectionable  and  harmful. 

It  is.  needlessly  broad  in  its  scope  and 
provisions. 

It  seeks  to  proceed  without  due  regard 
for  the  plain  fact  that  milUoxis  of  own- 
ers of  tens  of  millions  of  firearms.  In  over- 
whelming pr(qx>rtion  and  except  for  a 
very  small  jwrcentage  or  number  of  in- 
stances, use  their  grins  In  lawful,  legiti- 
mate and  higlily  beneficial  fashion. 

The  bill  would  have  ^o  «>preciable 
effect  In  preventing  the  wrong  penons 
fn»n  obtaining  firearms;  nor  In  redublng 
their  ready  availability  to  those  who 
would  seek  to  use  them  unlawfully. 

It  would  severely  disrupt  the  very  sub- 
stantial, desirable.  legitimate  commerce 
in  firearms. 

It  would  inflict  hardship,  needless  and 
unwarranted  reQulrements,  burdens,  re- 
strictions, and  additional  expense  upon 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  firearms. 
The  economy  built  arotmd  their  sale  and 
use  would  be  adversely  affected.  The 
ownen  and  buyers  would  also  be  un- 
necessarily bufdened  and  inconven- 
ienced. Their  costs  to  buy,  own  and  use 
firearms  would  be  Increased. 

In  several  respects,  the  bUl  goes  beyond 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Jurisdiction,  ex- 
pertise and  competence;  and  notably 
when  It  ventures  into  the  field  of  Imports, 
In  licensing,  and  amendments  or  supple- 
ments to  the  National'  Firearms  Act. 
That  act,  known  as  the  "machinegun" 
law.  Is  the  subject  of  a  bill-^.  1581— 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee;  and  my  recollection 
is  that  it  bsLB  been  there  since  a  year  ago 
ICaroh.  It  is  properly  there  because  it 
contains  tax  p^vlatons.  and  amends  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod%(rf 
IW4,  and  for  other  reasons.  ^ 

S.  1692  would  vest  vast  and  arbitrary 
dlscretionaiy  powers  in  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  to  make  regulations  and 
prescribe  polloies,  many  of  which  are  of 
such  nature  and  scope  as  make  of  ^em 
legislative  activity,  rather  than  executive 
or  admlnlstrmtive.  To  follow  through  in 
some  of  them  In  a  meaningful  way  would 
re<iulre  a  large  army  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment posonnel  at  ver^  higl^  cost. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  15  of  this  year 
I  addressed  the  Senate  In  extended  com- 


ment and  analysis  of  the  several  pending 
bills  concerning  flreatrms.  At  that  time, 
I  stated  several  ba^ic  reasons  for  my 
oroosltlon  to  S.  1592. 

Mr.  President,  I  a£k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  excerpts  therefrom 
be  printed  in  the  Reoord  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ** 

Pint.  The  bin  incl\|dM  rtflee  and  shot- 
guiu  as  well  as  handguns.  But  it  Is  the 
concealable  handgun  vhlch  Is-  the  primary 
tool  of  the  criminal  ^o  uses  a  firearm  In 
the  commitment  of  a  «rlme.  If  any  legisla- 
tion whatsoever  Is  eaacted,  It  should  be 
limited  to  the  handgim. 

Second.  The  bill  includes  "destructive 
devices."  These  Itemf  should  be  treated 
separately  In  the  National  Plreamas  Act 
of  193V-«  proposed  la  8.  1691. 

I  do  no^  believe  there  will  be  too  much 
difference  of  opinion  tn  the  committee  or 
in  the  Senate.  It  iJ  a  matter  of  technical 
approach  to  securing  aH  amendment  to  an- 
other act  and  that  is  dealt  with  In  S.  1691. 
Third.  "Hie  bill  proposes  a  total  ban  on 
Interstate  mall-ord*r  sales  to  Individuals. 
Apparently  It  would  not  apply  to  Intrastate 
sales.  If  Intrastate  s^es  are  allowed,  the 
effect  of  the  ban  wouli  only  be  to  redirect 
mall-order  sales  through  outlets  In  each 
State.  Large  mall-orelBr  retailers  such  as 
Sears  and  Montgomery  Ward's  would  have 
little  dlfflciilty  adjxistlag,  but  hundreds  of 
small  businesses  would  b»  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

However,  there  may  not  be  a  meaning- 
ful distinction  between  "inter"  and  "In- 
tra" in  this  situation,  (fependlng  on  the  way 
courts  would  Interpret*  the  bill.  If  there 
is  a  total  ban  on  all  mall -order  sales.  It 
would  single  out  for  filmlnatlon  only  one 
channel  of  the  commefoe  In  firearms  wbUe 
leaving  other  channels  Intact.  For  example, 
one  would  still  be  aUe  to  buy  over  the 
counter  or  from  an  Individual  as  In  the 
classified  ads  of  the  Washington  Post,  or  any 
other  of  the  Nation's  newspapers.  Thus, 
many  avenues  of  accei^  wovUd  be  available 
to  the  potential  criminal  who  desires  to  ob- 
tain firearms.  If  any  legislation  whatsoever 
Is  enacted  it  s^ould  inipose  reasonable  con- 
trols on  mall-order  salts  of  handgiuis  only, 
but  should  not  eliminate  them  altogether. 
Fourth.  A  ban  on  Imports  Is  propoeed, 
save  for  minor  exceptions.  Imports  have 
been  characterized  as  military  surplus 
"Junk,"  flooding  the  market  by  the  nUUlons. 
However,  the  actual  Utoport  figures  for  1963 
and  1964  are  less  than  half  those  claimed 
by  some  advocates  of  a  1692.  Most  Impor- 
tant la  the  fact  that  Imports  are  not  evil 
per  se  because  they  ara  foreign  made  or  are 
cheap  In  some  cases.  A  total  ban  on  lmt>ortfi 
would  be  protectionist  help  to  domestic 
manufacturers  to  eliminate  major  competi- 
tion. Domestic  flrearma^  new  and  used,  come 
in  Just  as  wide  a  variety  of  size,  kind,  and 
prices  as  do  imports.  It  jMay  be  that  JunK 
or  unsafe  weap>ons  shovld  not  get  Into  the 
hands  of  the  sporting  piubllc.  But  to  reach 
this  situation,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  establishing  qualitative  standards  for  all 
flreanna — Imports  as  well  as  those  of  domes- 
tic maaufactufe.    This.  S.  1692  falls  to  do. 

Fifth.  License  fees  for  manufacturers. 
Importers  and  dealers  would  be  drastically 
increased.  Most  nozloi*  Is  the  aiOO  fee  for 
dealers.  ThU  would  elilnlnate  thousands  of 
small  dealers  such  as  country  stores,  gas 
stations,  and  other  placSs  of  small  merchan- 
dising, which  carry  small  inventories  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  m  a  convenience  for 
their  customers.  A  mridest  increase  might 
be  all  right,  but  not  ^oee  originally  pro- 
pomd  in  S.  1593. 

Sixth.  Licensing  requirements  would  be 
severely  tightened.     Tae  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  would  be  given  broad  discretion  to  ^ 
issue  or  deny  Uaenses  for  such  things  as  the 
applicant  Is  not  "likely"  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness In  accordance  with  the  act.  Such  un- 
limited discretion  without  standards  or 
guidelines  is  objectionable. 

Seventh.  The  bill  is  repugnant  to  the 
letter  and  intent  of  the  second  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Eighth.  Much  is  being  done  and  more  can 
be  done  to  enforce  existing  law  without 
resorting  to  the  arastlc  and  objectionable 
provisions  contained  in  S.  1592. 

Mr.  HRUSKA:  Notwithstanding  mod- 
ifications proposed  by  advocates  of  S. 
1592,  the  reasons  stated  last  March  by 
me  and  as  just  inserted  in  the  Record 
are  still  largely  applicable. 

SUMMARY 

Among  the  changes  proposed  in  S.  1592 
is  one  providing  that  it  may  be  cited  as 
the  "State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1966."  The  emphasis 
would  seem  to  be  on  "assistance"  to  the 
States  in  asserting  and  enforcing  such 
Control  over  firearms  as  they  may  wish 
to  provide. 

But  after  taking  unto  Itself  the  title 
as  stated,  the  bill  at  once  moves  grandly 
into  a  virtual  preemption  of  the  entire 
field.    It  really  seelts  to  take  over. 

This  approach  Is  much  too  compre- 
hensive and  encompassing  for  the  need 
which  can  be  demonstrated  for  national 
legislation  in  this  field.  Hence,  it  is  of- 
fensive to  the  millions  of  legitimate  gim 
owners  who  put  firearms  to  proper  and 
beneficial  uses  and  purposes. 

A    CONSTRUCTTVS    ACCEPTABLX    ALTERNATIVE 
MEASURK 

What  is  needed.  Instead,  Is  a  measure 
which  would  truly  and  effectively  enable 
the  States  to  control  the  handgun  pur- 
suant to  their  respective  laws. 

Reasons  will  be  set  out  in  detail  later 
in  my  remarks  to  show  clearly  that  the 
real  offender  in  the  unlawful  and  im- 
proper use  of  firearms  is  the  handgtm. 
That  is  to  say,  the  revolver  and  pistol— a 
gun  designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a 
single  hand. 

Last  March,  in  speaking  hi  the  Senate 
on  this  same  subject,  I  declared  my  ap- 
proval of  the  approach  provided  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopkr].  It  Is  S.  1965, 
which  applies  only  to  handguns.  But 
my  approval  of  the  bill  was  subject  to 
several  amendments  which  I  felt  would 
strengthen  it. 

I  believe  that  before  it  reaches  its  final 
form,  there  may  be  other  amendments 
that  win  be  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  greater  but  more  selective  thrust 
than  S.  1592  or  the  original  bill  that  was 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa.  TTie  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  cooperathig  in  these  efforts,  and  those 
of  us  who  hold  this  point  of  view  on  the 
sobject  are  grateful  for  his  leadership 
in  this  particular. 

The  position  I  expressed  last  March  Is 
still  my  position.  In  due  time  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  Senator  to  propose  such 
a  measure  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  of  the  Senate. 
Its  principal  provisions  would  include: 

First.  No  carrier  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign  commerce  may  deliver  any  handgun 
to  any  person  under  21  years  of  age. 
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Second.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer 
may  ship  any  handgun  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  any  person,  except 
a  licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer,  unless 
that  person  submits  to  the  shipper  a 
sworn  statement  that  the  prospective 
recipient,  first,  is  at  least  21  years  of  age  : 
and  second,  is  not  a  person  prohibited  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  from  receiving 
or  possessing  the  firearm. 

In  addition,  the  statement  must  con- 
tain the  title,  true  name,  and  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  oflBcer  of 
the  locality  to  which  the  handgun  will 
be  shipped. 

Third.  Prior  to  shipment,  the  manu- 
facturer pr  dealer  must  forward  the 
sworn  statement  by  registered  or  certified 
mail — return  receipt  requested — to  the 
local  law  enforcement  officer  named  in 
the  statement  containing  a  full  descrip- 
tion— not  including  serial  number — of 
the  firearms  to  be  shipped,  and  must 
receive  a  return  receipt  evidencing  de- 
livery of  the  letter,  or  evidence  that  such 
letter  has  been  returned  to  the  shipper 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  local  law 
enforcement  officer  to  accept  it,  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  Post  Office  Depaitment 
regulations.  The  dealer  must  wait  for  7 
days  after  receiving  receipt  or  notice,  be- 
fore making  delivery  of  the  gun. 

Fourth.  The  same  type  of  notice  and 
waiting  period  will  apply  to  over-the- 
counter  sales  by  a  licensed  dealer  when 
the  buyer  is  a  nonresident  of  the  State 
in  which  the  counter  Is  located. 

Fifth.  Appropriate  criminal  penalties 
would  be  provided  for  any  person  know- 
ingly making  a  false  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  submission  of  the  affi- 
davit required  for  mail  order  purchase  of 
the  handgun. 

Sixth.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer  may 
deliver  any  package  containing  a  fire- 
arm to  any  carrier  for  transportation  or 
shipment  in  commerce  without  prior 
written  notice  to  the  carrier. 

Seventh.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
act  for  a  federally  licensed  dealer  or 
manufacturer  to  ship  a  firearm  to  a  pur- 
chaser in  violation  of  any  State  firearms 
control  act. 

Eighth.  It  would  be  made  unlawful 
for  a  person  to  transport  or  receive  in  the 
State  of  his  residence,  a  firearm  pur- 
chased or  otherwise  obtained  by  him  out- 
side the  State  of  his  residence,  if  It  would 
be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase  or  pos- 
sess such  firearm  In  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  where  he  resides. 

Ninth.  A  person  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  to  obtain  a  Federal  firearms 
license — that  Is,  a  desder's  license. 

Tenth.  The  present  $1  dealer  license 
fee  would  be  increased  to  $25  for  the  first 
year  and  $10  for  subsequent  years.  The 
larger  initial  fee  would  be  applied  to  the 
cost  of  processing  the  initial  application 
and  necessary  investigation  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  whom  the  application 
for  Ucense  Is  addressed.  The  fee  for 
manufacturers  and  for  pawnbrokers 
would  be  $50  per  annum. 

Eleventh.  Ammunition,  ammunition 
components,  and  minor  parts  of  the  fire- 
arm— such  as  springs,  barrels,  sights  and 
accessories — are  removed  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 


TRT7S  ASSISTANCX  TO  TBI  8TATZS 

Mr.  President,  such  a  measure  wpuld 
glvfi  each  State's  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers positive  and  timely  notice  of  a  con- 
templated sale  and  delivery  of  handguns. 
They  could  then  take  such  action  as 
would  be  indicated. 

Thus  the  States  would  truly  and  effec- 
tively receive  "assistance  "  in  enforcing 
the  State  firearms  control  laws. 

In  mr  judgment,  such  a  bill  would 
make  nDnstructive  and  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  significant  problems  in  the  fire- 
arms commerce  in  this  country ;  namely, 
tha  purchase  of  handguns  by  mail  or- 
det — or  over  the  counter  in  the  case  of 
nonresidents — In  circumvention  or  vio- 
lation of  the  State  law  which  should  pre- 
vail. 

Such  a  bill  would  operate  effectively 
without  harsh  impact  and  without  un- 
warrtinted  restrictions  and  requirements 
which  would  be  visited  otherwise  upon 
those  persons  who  own  and  use  firearms 
in  a  lawful  manner. 

THE    HANDGim    IB   THE    REAL    OfTXNDni 

By  its  very  nature,  the  handgun  is  the 
most  troublesome  and  difficult  factor  in 
unlawfully  used  firearms.  Its  size, 
weight,  and  compactness  make  It  easy 
to  carry,  to  conceal,  to  store,  to  trans- 
port, or  dispose  oL^All  these  features 
and  others  mak^P  a  very  effective 
weapon  in  commission  of  crimes  and  vio- 
lence. It  is  difficult  to  observe,  control, 
and  to  poUce. 

Its  status  as  the  most  formidable  and 
mo6t  frequently  used  tool  of  the  criminal 
is  well  recognized  eind  established  by 
first,  the  existence  in  many  States  of 
laws  controlling  the  handgun;  and  sec- 
ond, by  statistics  on  its  unlawful  and 
criminal  use  In  crimes  of  violence. 

STATE   OOHTROLB    OF    HANOCrNS 

These  controls  are  of  two  classes — the 
poitive  and  the  negative. 

As  to  the  States  with  positive  gun 
controls : 

Twenty-three  States  require  a  license 
to  sell  at  retail. 

Twenty-nine  States  require  a  license 
to  carry  a  handgun  on  or  about  the 
person. 

Bight  States  require  a  permit  or  its 
equivalent  to  purchase  a  handgun. 

Ten  States  prescribe  a  waiting  period 
between  purchase  and  delivery  of  a 
handgun. 

Eighteen  States,  require  a  Ucense  to 
carry  a  handgun  in  a  vehicle. 

As  to  States  with  negative  controls: 

Twenty-one  States  prohibit  the  carry- 
ing of  a  handgun  concealed  on  the 
person. 

Pour  States  require  registration  of 
handguns. 

Twenty-two  States  prohibit  carrying  a 
loaded  handgun — and  in  some  instances 
other  firearms — in  a  vehicle. 

In  addition,  many  municipalities  have 
ordinances  of  various  kinds  on  this 
subject. 

Of  course,  here  we  get  into  the  matter 
of  assisting  the  States.  The  States  are 
the  best  judges  of  those  conditions  that 
they  wish  to  impose  on  people  within 
their  borders  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  handguns. 


STATISTICS  OM  riREARMS  ITSED  IM  GUI 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  we  can 
readily  perceive  the  handgun  as  the 
offender,  and  that  Is  by  a  review  of  the 
statistics  on  firearms  used  In  crimes. 

The  1965  FBI  uniform  crime  reports 
at  page  6,  state  that  57  percent  of  the 
willful  killings  during  that  year  were 
committed  with  firearms.  This  means 
a  total  of  5,634  willful  klllli«s  with  fire- 
arms out  of  a  total  of  9,850. 

In  a  letter  ^ated  July  27,  1966.  ad- 
dressed to  this  Senator,  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  wrote : 

Based  on  the  submission  gf  poUcei  reports 
under  the  uniform  crime  reporting  program, 
70  percent  of  the  murder  by  gun  In  this 
country  is  committed  with  a  'handgun,  20 
percent  by  the  use  of  a  shotgun  and  10  per- 
cent with  a  rlfie  or  other  firearm.  This  wUl 
supplement  the  data  available  to  you  In 
uniform  crime  reports — 1966. 

In  table  form,  this  would  appear  as 

follows : 

19.66  willful  kllUngs  reported  as  com- 
mitted with  firearms . 6.634 

Of  the  above  number: 
Handguns  were  used  In  70  percent 

of  the  cases 3,944 

Shotguns  were  used  In  20  percent 

of  the  cases i,  127 

Rlfies  were   used  In    10  percent  of 

the  cases 663 

The  table  would  Indicate  that  of  the 
total  number  of  these  murders  reported 
as  committed  with  firearms,  htuidguns 
were  used  In  70  percent  of  the  cases. 

As  to  aggravated  assaults,  approxi- 
mately 17  percent  of  the  total  were  com- 
mitted with  firearms,  according  to  page 
8  of  the  reports.  Mr.  Hoover  has  advised, 
however : 

There  Is  no  available  breakdown  of  the 
type  of  firearm  used  In  these  attacks. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  percentage 
Is  so  low  out  of  a  tdtal  206.600  of  aggra- 
vated assault  cases  Is  significant. 

I  submit  that  the  figure  is  low  when 
it  is  only  17  percent. 

The  third  category  of  crimes  is  vio- 
lence for  which  we  have  statistics  In  this 
regard  is  that  of  robbery. 

In  1965  there  were  118,900  robberies, 
see  page  10  of  the  reports.  In  this  re- 
gard Director  Hoover  stated : 

Although  we  do  not  make  a  regular  col- 
lection of  the  type  of  weapon  \2sed  In  armed 
robbery,  from  special  surveys  we  have  In  the 
past  determined  about  two-thirds  are  fire- 
arms and  most  of  these  the  handgun. 

Thus,  we  can  reasonably  estimate  that 
about  38  percent  of  the  robberies  were 
committed  with  firearms,  and  most  of 
these  were  handguns.  I  wish  to  quote 
the  last  five  words:  "Most  of  these  Were 
handguns." 

Prom  these  statistics  as  well  as  the 
treatment  accorded  handguns  by  State 
and  city  statutes  and  ordinances.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  principal  offender  In 
the  unlawful  use  of  firearms  Is  the  hand- 
gun. Hence,  It  Is  entirely  In  order  that 
the  legislation  which  we  are  currently 
considering  concentrate  on  this  t3rpe  of 
weapon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  letters  addressed  to 
this  Senator  by  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
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of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
bearlnfir  dates  of  July  27,  1966  and  July 
29.  19M  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remariu. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  1b  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Ii4r.  HRUSKA.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  two  major  provisions  of  S. 
1592.  One  has  to  do  with  destructive 
devices  tmd  the  other  with  imports,  both 
of  which  are  treated  specially  within 
the  text  of  8.  1592  and,  in  my  opinion, 
unwisely  and  Improperly. 

DK8TSTTCTIVZ  DKVICXS 

There  are  several  destructive  devices 
whiph  need  legislative  attention.  These 
Include  bazookas,  mortars,  grenades, 
mines,  bombs,  missiles,  field  artillery, 
certain  rockets  and  projectiles,  and  the 
like. 

These  devices  are  not  a  significant 
factor  in  the  commission  of  crime,  except 
for  a  handful  of  well-publicized  cases. 

However,  they  have  no  legitimate 
sporting  purposes  or  uses.  The  pending 
bills  seek  to  amend  the  Federal  Flresums 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  which  regxilates 
firearms  for  sporting  puri)oses.  Hence, 
-  it  is  not  the  act  in  which  provision  should 
be  made  to  control  destructive  devices. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  is 
the  proper  place  for  such  controlling 
statutory  provisions.  This  act  now  pro- 
vides for  registration  of  machlneguns, 
sawed-ofT  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  other 
gangster-type  weapons.  It  provides  for 
heavy  transfer  tax  on  sales  thereof. 

Proper  provision  to  Include  destructive 
devices  can  be  readily  and  effectively 
achieved  by  amending  the  definition  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act  to  include 
these  itODS. 

In  due  time,  I  shall  formulate,  draft. 
and  Introduce  in  the  Senate  a  bill  with 
that  opedflc  purpose  In  mind  and  having 
tliat  mission. 

The  bill  already  referred  to.'  S.  1591.  is 
pending  in  the  Finance  Commlftee.  It 
Is  suggested  that  ly^arly  consideration 
and  report  to  the  0lnate  is  in  order. 

IMPOSTS 

The  hlU  which  thls'Senator  will  pro- 
pose does  not  contain  provision  on  Im- 
.  ports.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  embargo  and  heavy  type  restriction 
Approach  of  S.  1593. 

First,  it  should  be  clear  that  imports 
In  themselves  are  not  Inherently  and 
necessarily  evil,  merely  because  of  their 
origin  or.  In  some  cases,  because  of  Uteir 
relatively  low  prices. 

If  it  is  desired  to  exclude  or  restrict 
Vbiem  because  they  are  dangerous  or  un- 
safe, then  all  firearms  having  such'unde- 
«trable  features  should  be  regulated, 
whether  Imported  or  whether  made  In 
the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  legislation  of  this  kind 
involves  questions  of  import  and  tariff 
policy.  They  should  not  be  d«at  with 
In  a  bill  which  seeks  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  which  regulates  qx>rt- 
Ing  firearms. 

The  proper  Jurisdiction  for  import  and 
tariff  is  found  in.  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


ExHifrr  1 
Fedesai.  BtniEAU  or  Investigation', 

U.S.  DEPAKTSteNT  or  JUSTICE. 

WashingtoTt,  D.C.,  July  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hkusk4 
UM.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  T3hls  is  In  response  to  a 
telephonic  request  from  your  office  on  July 
26,  1966.  for  Information  concerning  the  use 
of  flrearms  in  murder. 

Based  on  the  submission  of  police  reports 
under  the  Uniform  Ohrlme  Reporting  Pro- 
gram, 70  percent  of  tte  murder  by  gun  In 
this  country  la  committed  with  a  handgun. 
20  percent  by  the  use  of  a  shotgun  and  10 
percent  with  a  rifle  or  other  firearm.  This 
will  supplement  the  data  available  to  you  In 
Uniform  Crime  Report*— 1965. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J,  Edgar  Hoover. 

ExKiarr  2 
Pedebal  Btteeat:  of  Investigation, 

U.S.  DEPARTMtNT  Or  JUSTICE. 

Washington,  DC  ,  July  29,  1966. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hrttska, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  This  Is  to  confirm  in- 
formation furnished  Ifclephonlcally  to  Mr. 
Richard  Velde  of  your  office  on  July  28,  1966. 

A  breakdown  of  weapons  used  in  aggra- 
vated assault  appears  on  page  8  of  Uniform 
Crime  Reports — 1965.  There  Is  no  available 
breakdown  of  the  type  of  firearm  used  yi 
these  attacks.  An  analysis  of  robbery,  armed 
and  unarmed,  appears  on  page  11.  Although 
we  do  not  make  a  regular  collection  of  the 
type  of  weapon  used  Ir^  armed  robbery,  from 
special  surveys  we  have  In  the  past  deter- 
mined about  two-thlnis  are  firearms  ajid 
most  of  these  the  handgun. 

During  1965,  70  percent  of  the  firearms 
used  In  felony  murdeife  were  handguns,  21 
percent  shotguns  and  9  percent  rifles.  Addi- 
tional Information  on  felony  murders  ap- 
pears on  page  7  of  Unllbrm  Crime-  Reports — 
1086.  You  may  also  flad  pertinent  a  discus- 
sion of  weapons  used  la  police  killings  1960- 
1965  which  appears  on  page  35  of,  the  above 
publlcatloq, 

Slncetely  yours. 

J.  EIdoas  Hoover. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mt.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
Ueve  I  understand  correctly  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
celebrating  his  birthday  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  felicitate  hijn  on  this  notable 
event  and  congratulate  him  on  his  39th 
birthday. 

•Mr.  pRUSKA.  J  ajn  very  grateful  for 
the  felicitations,  as  well  as  for  the  demo- 
tion in  age. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ml.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
a  truly  outstanding  speech  concerning 
flreamji^egislation  aad  in  its  considera- 
tion J^^ieed  for  fairness,  balance,  and 
JudgIflpu^ather  than  emotion.  For  sev- 
eral yl&s,  proposed  gun  legislation  has 
been  thrown  before  the  Senate.  Yet.  we 
have  heard  only  a  few  rational  and  well- 
reasoned  speeches  on  the  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Nebrasl^  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  reseatth.  the  study,  and 
the  presentation  that  he  has  made  today. 

My  senior  coUeagtje  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGek]  made  a  speech  the  other 


day  on  the  same  subject.     I  associate 
myself  with  what  has  been  said. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
said  that  flrearms  do  not  kill  people,  but 
that  people  kill  people. 

It  is  truly  regrettable  that  leaders  in 
high  position  of  Government  would  take 
advantage  of  tragedies,  such  as  the  Aus- 
tin University  killings  and  the  killings  of 
the  Chicago  nurses,  to  create  an  emo- 
tional climate  that  would  bring  favor  to 
a  particular  position  that  they  support. 

We  must  recall  that  no  guns  were  used 
In  the  recent  Chicago  killings.  The  kill- 
ings were  by  knife  and  strangulation. 

I  have  read  the  able  and  distinguished 
speech  of  the  Senator  on  this  matter.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  do  not  want  to  inhibit  the  ♦. 
constitutional  privileges  of  our  citizens  to 
keep  and  to  oear  arms. 

In  Senator  Hritska's  delivery  today  he 
has  pointed  out  that  the  primary  moti- 
vation for  seeking  legislation  that  would 
control  the  sale  and  disbursement  of  flre- 
arms is  the  desire  to  curb  the  criminal 
element;  therefore,  our  legislation  should 
be  aimed  at  the  criminal  in  our  society 
and  not  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

After  considering  the  analysis  of  willful 
killings  as  presented  by  Senator  Hruska, 
it  would  appear  to  me  as  if  it  were  impos- 
sible to  pass  any  legislation  that  would 
cause  a  severe  reduction  in  willful  kill- 
ings; consequently,  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful in  oUr  deliberations  and  pass  no  law 
which  would  infringe  upon  the  American 
people's  constitutional  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  I  have  pledged,  as  I  am  sure 
many  others  in  the  Senate  have  pledged, 
to  oppose  any  legislation  that  wjould 
minimize  this  right.  No  one. denies  that 
a  very  serious  problem  exists  in  the  Na- 
tion's larger  cities  because  of  the  criminal 
misuse  of  flrearms,  but  this  problem  can- 
not be  handled  by  penalizing  law-abiding 
citizens. 

In  Wyoming  and  the  West,  gun  owner- 
ship Is  a  common  thing.  Our  ranchers 
and  our  farmers,  our  hlmters  and  sports- 
men need  the  gun  and  they  must  have  a 
convenient  way  for  ordering  and  serv- 
icing these  guns  by  mail.  The  bill  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Dodd  and  others  would 
definitely  Inconvenience  our  Wyoming 
citizens  and  be  a  substantial  detriment 
to  the  training  of  young  men  and  women 
in  the  proper  use  of  flreatxns.  Senator 
Hruska  today  has  suggested  legislation 
that  he  will  be  introducing  shortly.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  guidelines  he  set 
forth  and  am  eager  to  study  his  proposal 
in  more  detail. 

I  know  of  no.  one  who  opposes  the  re- 
sponsible efforts  to  curtail  Illegal  and 
unwarranted  traflflc  In  the  sale  of  guns. 
However,  legislation  to  control  that  traf- 
fic must  be  on  a  selective  and  reasonable 
basis.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  time  he  has  taken  in 
preparing  this  excellent  statement  and 
presenting  It  to  the  Senate.  It  Is  Indeed 
encouraging  to  have  light  thrown  on  the 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Anti- 
gun  Outcries,  Again."  published  in  the 
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Wyoming   State  Tribune   of   August   2. 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Antiotjn  Outcries,  Again 

As  In  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  Austin  sniper  case  has  triggered 
loud  demands  In  Congress  for  tighter  gun 
control  laws. 

Today.  Sen.  Thomas  j.  Dodd.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commit- 
tee and  a  man  who  commands  his  share  of 
the  headlines  in  lils  own  right,  says  "the  in- 
cident in  Austin,  Is  an  extreme  example  of 
what  has  been  going  on  for  much  too  long 
in  this  country.  Rifles  are  used  to  murder 
and  wound  tens  of  thousands  of  people  an- 
nually." 

A  Senator  from  Texas,  Raiji>h  Yarborough. 
who  lives  In  Austin,  says  the  sniper  tragedy 
"must  lead  to  some  thought  of  the  promis- 
cuous handling  of  dangerouA  arms  and  our 
national  handling  of  homicide  In  the  enter- 
tainment media."  Television  overstreeses 
killing.  Tarborough  suggests. 

These  represent  over-simpUfled  approaches 
and  extremely  naive  solutions,  however.  The 
Austin  sniper  incident  Is  no  more  average 
than  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
There  has  been  no  similar  mass  murder  inci- 
dent since  Howard  Unruh.  a  quiet,  Blble- 
rcadlng  veteran  of  World  War  n.  went  beserk 
and  shot  and  kllred  13  persona  on  a  downtown 
Camden,  N.J..  street  on  Sept.  6,  1949.  It  has 
been  nearly  17  years  since  the  Unruh  killings. 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  Charles  J.  Whitman,  the  Austin  sniper, 
was  deranged;  in  fact  there  seems  no  other 
explanation  of  his  actions.  If  Whitman  had 
not  been  able  to  discharge  his  murderous 
frenzy  in  flrearms,  he  n:iight  have  used  some 
other  device  that  conceivably  would  have 
been  more  lethal  than  the  rifles  and  pistol 
he  lugged  up  to  the  University  of  Texas 
tower. 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  cited  here — 
Uaruh.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  Whitman- 
mental  illness  quite  clearly  was  the  basis  of 
these  violent  onslaughts. 

The  anti-gun  proponents  say,  yes,  but  if 
they  hadn't  been  able  to  get  possession  of 
the  rifles,  these  things  might  never  have  hap- 
pened But  how  Is  the  government  to  effect 
a  workable  gun  control  without  totally  ban- 
ning sale  of  flrearms  to  every  person  in  this 
land?     Or  their  manufacture? 

A  partial  gun  law  won't  do  any  good,  be- 
cause who  is  to  know  when  and  wiiere  an  in- 
dividual may  lose  control  of  himself  and  his 
senses? 

Here  Is  Whitman,  an  altar  boy,  Boy  Scout, 
a  former  Marine  with  an  outstanding  record; 
by  every  indication  a  young  man  with  a  com- 
mendable background.  And  Unruh,  the  Bi- 
ble-reading veteran,  a  quiet  man. 

Oswald  admittedly  was  a  bit  diCrerent;  lor 
one  thing  he  had  forsaken  his  country,  which 
Whitman  and  Unruh  certainly  had  not  done, 
and  had  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  he 
had  been  returned  to  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  gfevernment  he  fore- 
swore. 

How  would  any  of  these  people  have  been 
denied  access  to  flrearms  except  by  making 
possession  of  any  firearms  prohibitory?  This 
would  require  the  outlawry  of  all  sale  of  guns 
for  sports  or  any  other  purposes  to  clvUlans 
In  this  coxontry. 

However,  yesterday,  while  Charles  Whit- 
man was  engaged  In  liis  murderovis  rampage 
In  Austin,  a  young  man  named  Richard  Speck 
was  appearing  in  court  in  Chicago  for  his 
MTalgnment  on  charges  of  murdering  eight 
student  nurses.  Evidence  Indicates  aU  eight 
nurses  were  slain  with  a  knife. 

The  gun  control  experts  who  rush  In  in  the 
wake  of  such  things  as  the  Austin  slaughter 


of  tin  do  so  heedleBfly  and  without  regard  for 
a  cblm  study  of /all  of  the  aspects  Involved 
Perhaps  it  Is  wrtifig  that  Americans  have  un- 
limited access  to  firearms;  but  tell  that  to 
son»e  boy  serving  in  the  armed  forces  In  Viet 
Nam.  He  has  seen  too  many  of  his  buddies 
display  an  adeptness  with  small  arms  that 
has  derived  from  perhaps  youthful  familiari- 
zation with  a  shotgiin  or  rifle,  or  even  a 
pistol. 

The  controlling  factor  In  all  of  these  cases 
cited  above — Unruh.  Lee  Htavey  Oswald,  and 
Charles  Whltnuoi — obviously  Involved  forms 
of  mental  Illness.  It  is  In  this  area  that  pre- 
ventive action  must  be  taken  through  more 
extensive  mental  health  programs  in  this 
country;  not  by  drying  up  the  gun  supply, 
which  is  hardly  practicable,  nor  even 
prctoable. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  a  portion  of  the  editorial 
which  reads: 

However,  yesterday,  while  Charles  Whit- 
man was  engaged  in  his  murderous  rampage 
In  Austin,  ^  young  man  nanied  Richard 
Speck  was  appearing  In  court  in  Chicago  for 
his  arraignment  on  charges  of  mtirderlng 
eight  student  ntirsea.  Evidence  Indicatea  all 
elgtit  nurses  were  slain  with  a  knife. 

"the  gun  control  experts  who  rush  in  in  the 
wake  of  such  things  as  the  Austin  slaughter 
often  do  so  heedlessly  and  without  regard  for 
a  dOm  study  of  all  of  the  aspects  Involved. 
Pertiaps  It  IB  wrong  that  Americans  have 
unlimited  access  to  flrearms;  but  tell  that  to 
sonke  boy  serving  in  the  armed  forces  in  Viet 
Nail.  He  has  seen  too  many  of  his  buddies 
dls|>lay  an  adeptness  with  small  arms  that 
ha«  derived  from  perhaps  youthful  familiari- 
zation with  a  shotgun  or  rifle,  or  ev«n  a  pistol. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
at(fr  from  Nebraska  is  entitl^  to  the 
gr^t  thanks  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Nation  on  the  excellent  research  he  has 
done  on  this  very  Important  subject.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  speech. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  re- 
marks. If  anyone  should  know  of  the 
place  of  flrearms  in  private  ownership 
and  the  enjoyment  of  their  uses  for  law- 
ful and,  in  many  cases  In  his  State,  for 
ne<iessary  purposes,  it  would  be  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Wyoming  is  a  State  which  is  still  wid.e 
op«n  and  rugged  in  many  areas. 

An  inhibition  of  mail-order  sales  would 
be  felt  with  tremendous  impact  in 
Wyoming. 

i  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his 
support  of  the  viewpoint  which  this 
Sei^tor  Is  trjring  to  Interpret. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for  a  timely  and 
well-reasoned  statement  on  a  very  im- 
portant Issue  that  faces  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  mail  that  I  have 
received  on  this  subject,  I  think,  is 
greater  in  volume  than  that  which  I 
have  received  on  any  other  subject. 

X  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  If  that  is  not  true 
in  his  case.  Does  not  his  mall  from  Ne- 
brsiska  indicate  a  continued  and  substan- 
tial increase? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  does,  indeed.  I  am 
sane  that  is  the  experience  of  most  Sen- 
atotrs  from  our  part  of  the  coimtry. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  sure  It 
It  is.  Is  it  not  also  true  in  the  Senator's 
case,  as  it  is  in  mine,  that  this  mall  does 
not  come  from  the  so-called  &vm  lobby, 
but  comes  from  the  Individual  citizens 
in  our  State  who  were  raised  as  west- 
erners and  appreciate  and  own  and  know 
how  to  handle  guns? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  would 
say  that  there  Is  a  "gun  lobby,"  a  "gun 
lobby"  which  consists  of  some  15  mil- 
lion licensed  hunters  in  this  country  and 
perhaps  millions  of  others  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  pending  firearms  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  recall  offhand  how  many 
licensed  hunters  there  are  In  Nebraska. 
rJ  will  get  that  figure  and  supply  it  for 
the  Record — but  I  imagine  it  amounts 
to  several  hundred  thousand  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  other  States.  I  know  that 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  approximately 
1  mlUlon  himters'  Ucenses  have  been 
issued. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.   Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  these  people  who 
not  only  know  how  to  use  guns,  but  also 
Inculcate  the  youthful  and  older  dtlzens 
on  how  to  use  these  weapons  for  proper 
purposes.  They  are  the  "gun  lobby,"  and 
I  am  as  proud  to  represent  the  tens  of 
millions  of  lawful  gun  owners  as  anyone 
in  the  Senate  representing  any  group 
of  any  kind.  • 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    That  is  pre- . 
clsely  the  situation  which  oljtains  in  my 
State. 

DO   the  STATBS   want  B.    1592? 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  the  amended 
S.1592  is  "State  Firearms  Control  As- 
sistance Amendments  of  1966."  This 
title  Implies  Federal  aid  to,  and  opera- 
tion in,  the  field  of  Intrastate  commerce 
to  aid  the  States  In  making  more  effec- 
tive flrearms  controls  both  vrtthln  the 
boundaries  of  the  individual  States  and 
with  respect  to  the  flrearms  trafBc  from 
State  to  State. 

The  question  may  be  legitimately  * 
posed.  Do  the  States  want  this  kind  of 
help?  Apparently,  many  do  not  as  in- 
dicated by  resolutions  adopted  by  14 
State  legislatures  and  by  letters  by  the 
Governors  of  2  States. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  24,  1966,  to  a 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Morse, 
Governor  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  had  this, 
among  other  things,  to  say  about  S. 
1592: 

SpeciflcaUy.  the  so-caUed  Dodd  bill,  8. 
1592.  even  though  it  haa  been  amended  as 
a  result  of  hearings  during  the  let  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  la  stiU  repugnant  to 
most  citizens,  and  certainly  so  to  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  American  sportsmen,  gun 
collectors,  and  other  legitimate  owners  or 
users  of  sporting  arms.  Moreover,  enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  bUl  wouJd  im- 
pose unnecessarily  severe  hardships  on 
countless  small  flrearms  dealers  In  Oregon  - 
and  elsewhere.  Additionally,  vagueness  of 
the  terms  of  S.  1692  would  result  in  a  con- 
veyance of  arbitrary  powera  to  a  Federal 
agency  which  might  serve  to  contravene  ef- 
fective state  regulations  in  this  area. 

There  are  many  other  objections  to  thia 
bill,  as  may  be  seen  through  a  review  of  the 
hearing  records. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
Robert  E.  Smylle,  In  a  letter  to  me  of 
May  20.  1966,  made  several  significant 
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obaervatlons  on  8.  1592.    The  Govemor 
stated: 

Any  action  now  taken  could  and  ahould  be 
baaed  on  calm,  tbougbtful  reasoning  and 
Judgment  rather  than  to  be  conceived  In 
hytterla  and  founded  on  emotion. 

He  soundly  counflels  that — 

It  would  be  quite  unrealistic  and  foolhardy 
to  believe  that  a  m&n  bent  upon  aaaaaalnatlng 
the  President  could  be  effectively  deterred  by 
any  itatutea  regulating  or  pn^ilblUng  the 
purchase  and  pouesalon  of  lethal  weapons. 

To  support  this  position,  the  Oovemor 
cites  Mr.  Justice  Douglas : 

Fear  of  assassination  often  produces  re- 
straints compatible  with  dictatorship,-  not 
democracy.  •' 

Oovemor  Smylle  further  o(»nmented 
inS.  1592  as  follows: 

Bven  though  S.  1593  (Dodd  bill)  has  been 
amended  foUowtng  hearings  being  held  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  tbe^89th  Congress,  it 
BtUl  retains  mahy  features  that  are  objec- 
tionable to  westerners  and  parUcvQarly  so 
as  to  Idahoii  share  at  the  more  than  14  mil- 
Uon  law  abiding  dtlzena  of  ths  Nation  who 
purchase  hunting  licenses  each  year,  plus 
tboee  people  who'  use  guns  for  other  hobby 
and  recreational  purposes.  The  additional 
fact  that  provisions  of  this  bill  would  place 
unneeossary  bookkseptn^  and  administrative 
^mrdana  oa  small  firearms  dealers  Is  also  a 
mattsr  warranting  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  3.  think  it  noteworthy 
that  the  highly  regarded  Michigan  Bar 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  opposing 
several  of  the  restricted  provisions  of  8. 
1592.    "Jmls  resolution  states  In  pert: 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan 
that  any  law  restricting  rights  granted  un- 
der the  second  aipendment  Is  not  a  function 
of  OongNas  but  ^hat  any  necessary  regula- 
tion should  be  m^de  by  Stata  statute  under 
the  police  power%whlch  rests  In  the  State 
and  not  in  the  Fedsral  Oovemment. 

Coring  1965,  the  legislatures  of  no  less 
than  14  States  went  on  record  by  adopt- 
ing resolutions  or  memorials  opposing 
8.1692.  TheseStates  are -.( Alabama,  Ari- 
Eona,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Coahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin.  These  expres- 
sions. 6f  State  legislative  opinion  clearly 
and  unequivocally  indicate  that  S.  1592 
is  not  wanted  by  the  States  and  is  neither 
necessary  nor  Justified. 

Mr.' President,  I  am  sure  that  what  has 
been  said  reflects  the  opinion  of  public 
and  private  groups  and  individuals  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  com- 
mend these  sentiments  to  this  body  for 
its  ccoisideration  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HBUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
^Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  thorough- 
ness which  be  has  gone  into  his  pres- 
entation on  this  subject. 
-  As  one  who  was  in  the  district  at- 
torney's oflSoe  tn  Massachusetts  for  a 
period  of  time,  helidng  the  district  at- 
torney on  these  matters.  I  know  that  all 
Climes  of  viol^oe  committed,  certainly 
at  that^  tJme.vere  committed  with  hand- 
guns nd'not  with  other  kinds  of  fire- 
arms. 


It  is  my  understfmding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  directed  his  remarks 
toward  handguns,  and  believes  that  if 
the  handgim  or  pistol  is  taken  care,  of 
adequately  by  proper  laws  regarding 
licensing  in  ji  State,  and  in  interstate 
commerce,  that  fundamentally  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  wtth  firearms  will  be 
very  much  on  its  Way  to  a  solution;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  understatiding.  The  measure 
which  will,  in  due  Hme,  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
then  to  the  Senate,,  win  be  drawn  along 
those  lines.  It  will  also  be  in  line  with 
particulars  which  I  have  indicated  In 
the  principal  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUj.  Then,  so  far  as 
sporting  guns  are  coiicemed,  any  amend- 
ments, insofar  as  they  apply  to  inter- 
state commerce,  slaould  be  Included  as 
amendments  to  the  present  sporting 
guns  legislation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect in  his  understatiding. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  far  as  im- 
ports are  concerned,  which  concerns  us 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  In 
New  England  partieularly.  that  goes  to 
the  Senate  Finance  pommlttee  with  rela- 
tion to  tariffs  and,  regulations  on  im- 
ports. It  is  not  a  ii^oblem  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  present  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee position  or  responsibility;  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  properly  represented 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  amendment'  to 
the  National  Flreaitns  Act  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  which  has  it  in  its 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  i[Mr.  Dodd]  and  I 
worked  with  the  Committee  on  Finance 
on  imports  from  Italy  in  particular, 
where  they  were  buying  up  many  of  our 
old  rifles,  or  those  which  we  had  de- 
livered to  the  Italian  Army,  which  had 
gotten  into  the  hands  of  dealers,  and 
those  rifles  were  bel|ig  shipped  back  here 
In  competition  with  rifles  manufactured 
in  Massachusetts  aiid  Connecticut.  Do 
I  correctly  imderstatid  that  in  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion,  this  is  entirely  a  question 
of  imports  and  how  to  handle  them? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  it  is.  Further- 
more, as  the  hearings  disclosed,  section 
414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  presently 
^ests  power  over  imports  of  that  kind  of 
weapon  in  the  Preslsent.  Some  of  those 
powers  have  been  ddegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Sectfen  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  presently  contains  statutory 
power  dealing  with  that  particular  sub- 
ject and  that  particular  point. 

.Nevertheless,  any  desire  to  modify  the 
laws  and  add  to  powers  to  deal  with  any 
of  the  Imports  on  the  basis  of  their  being 
unsafe  or  too  cheab  should  go  to  the 
Finance  Committee, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  reference  to 
rifles  coming  In  froin  foreign  countries, 
they  are  subject  to  the  laws  which  the 
Senator  is  discussing  In  relation  to  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  the 
great  problem  we  faie  Is  to  provide  care- 
fully thought  out  legislation,  and  not  to 


legislate  as  a  result  of  emotions  aroused 
by  the  recent  terrible  crimes  with  which 
all  of  us  are  so  familiar.  I  hope  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  consider  legislation  on  this 
subject  based  on  the  facts,  with  respect 
to  State  law  ahd  Federal  law,  that  will  be 
helpful  and  at  the  same  time  not  penalize 
those  dealing  in  firearms  for  sporting 
and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  -the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point,  because 
I  want  to  direct  a  number  of  my  ques- 
tions to  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  next.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  if  the 
Senator  does  not  n^ind. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  thanking  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
the  very  thorough  and  careful  way  he  » 
has  explored  this  subject,  which  is  char-  » 
acteristic  of  his  contribution  in  any  mat- 
ter which  he  takes  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  verj- 
generous. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  could  not 
dwell  at  lengthen  all  the  points  in  his 
analysis,  but  one  point  he  made  is  that 
In  the  original  S.  1592,  license  fees  were 
increased  to  levels  which  in  effect  would 
be  prohibitive  in  many  cases,  especially 
to  dealers. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  fees 
placed  upon  desders  in  flrearms  and 
ammunition  are  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  license  so  that  one  knows 
who  the  dealers  are  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  dealers  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  original  dealer's 
fee  provided  for  under  S.  1592  as  orig- 
inally Introduced  was  $100.  In  many 
areas  such  a  license  fee  woipd  effectively 
prevent,  in  substance,  a  small  service  sta- 
tion, for  example,  from  selling  or  dealing 
in  ammunition  or  stocking  a  very  modest 
line  of  firearms.  The  bUl  included  am- 
munition and  also  the  servicing  and  sell- 
ing of  guns.  Such  high  fees  would  have 
been  prohibitive  for  many  small  dealers. 
That  woi£d  be  a  part  of  the  hardship 
that  would  have  been  involved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
point  of  clarification? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachui5etts.  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts.  I 
did  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wanted  to  leave  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  with  the  feeling 
that  the  jequirement  with  respect  to  fees 
had  not  been  changed  and  had  not  been 
rather  significantly  reduced  in  the  con- 
sideration of  thii  particular  pwint. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  question  was  di- 
rected to  the  bill  as  originally  Intro- 
duced. I  tried  to  answer  the  question 
properly.  In  my  prepared  remarks  I 
pointed  out  that  the  scale  of  fees  con- 
tained in  the<bill  as  originally  introduced 
had  been  changed.  So  there  has  been 
no  misrepresentation  of  it. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
wondered  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  understood  the  rather  dra- 
matic change  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  does  understand  that.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says  that 
the  main  purpose  of  Ucensing  dealers  of 
firearms  and  ammunition — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  spent  8  years 
as  a  coimty  prosecuting  attorney — is  to 
know  who  they  are,  where  they  are,  and 
if  they  are  reputable  and  law  abiding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  fees  imposed, 
should  be  nominal. 

Does  the  Senator  frtHn  Nebraska  sigree 
with  that? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  fully  agree  with  that 
Mr.  COTTON.  We  all  know  that  the 
situation  in  urban  areas  and  rural  areas 
is  different.  In  my  own  State  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  dealers  in 
small  oommunltles  who,  not  as  a  maifi 
bushiess,  but  as  a  part  of  their  business, 
deal  in  firearms  and  ammunition.  Their 
clientele  Is  limltied.  Anything  more  than 
a  nominal  fee  would  be  a  needless  hard- 
ship. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska feels  that  the  important  purpose 
of  registration  is  not  the  charging  of  a 
fee. 

Is  that  the  Senator's  position? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  Both  the  revised 
measure  and  my  measure  prtjvided  for  a 
$25  license  fee  inltiaUy  and  $10  each  year 
thereafter  for  a  renewal  of  the  license 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 

T  J?-.^**^-  Tydiwcs^  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  is  dealing  with 
the  legislation  now  imder  discussion. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  which  I  should  Uke  to  discuss 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  to  do  with  a  quesUon  pro- 
pounded by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  response  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
thereto.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understood^ 
the  answer  correctly,  but  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  state 
that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the 
principal  law  enforcement  problem  in  the 
area  of  firearm  murders  and  deaths  had 
to  do  with  pistols  or  handguns,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  answered  in  the 
*  affirmative  and  told  him  that  that  was 
the  fact,  and  that  that  was  the  Senator's 
understanding.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  to  the  higher  inci- 
dence of  crimes  of  violence  with  hand- 
guns as  opposed  to  long  guns? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  said  the  pri- 
mary problem  was  with  handguns  and 
not  with  long  guns. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  was  not  only  my 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  also  one  of  the  major  points 
I  made  in  the  prepared  remarks  of  which 
I  delivered  myself  between  the  hours  of 
10:30  and  11:20.  It  is  well  documented. 
and  If  the  Senator  wishes  a  replay  of 
that  particular  point,  I  should  be  most 


delighted   to  replay   that  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  before  our  sub- 
committee was  that  of  the  5,634  gun 
nkurders  committed  hi  1965,  30  percent 
Were  committed  with  long  guns — ^  total 
of  1,690  lives  were  lost  because  of  gun 
murders  committed  with  rifles  and  shot- 
guns? 

'  Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  aware  of  it,  and 
discussed  the  FBI  figures  in  detail. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  278 
pbUce  offlcertr  killed  in  the  United  States 
since  1960.  of  the  96  percent  who  were 
killed  with  guns,  22  percent  were  killed 
vsttth  long  guns — rifles  and  shotguns? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  agree  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  clearly  and  accu- 
rately reads  the  record. 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Is  the  Senator  awa  e 
o^  the  testimony  of  Captain  Howe  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  bepartment  before 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Ddin- 
qliency,  to  the  eff«st  that  of  the  flrearms 
seized  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
nient  during  1963  and  1964,  626  rifles  and 
shotguns  were  booked  in  1963,  and  580  In 
1^64;  and  that  as  a  percentage  of  the 
1$63  total,  22  percent  of  all  firearms 
s^ed  were  lon^guns,  and  in  1964,  the 
^rure  was  again  22  percent?  Is  the  Sen- 
aior  aware  of  those  figure?  which  were 
bh>ught  out  at  P>age  126  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency? 

'  Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  agree  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  ?s  correctly  and  ac- 
curately reading  the  record.  I  am  still 
searching  for  some  relevance  to  the  sub- 
ject at  hand,  but  agree  that  the  record  is 
properly  and  completely  read. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
fiVjm  Nebraska  think  it  is  of  some  rele- 
vance to  the  dangerous  aspects  of  long 
guns  that  22  percent  of  all  police  officers 
Idlled  hi  the  United  States  since  1960 
were  killed  with  long  guns? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  agree  it  Is  relevant 
to  this  extent:  It  is  deplorable.  It  \s 
tragic.  We  wish  it  would  not  happen. 
We  wish  we  could  pass  a  law  such  as  they 
did  hi  New  York,  saying  that  no  one  shaU 
have  guns  except  with  a  license,  and  that 
such  a  law  woiild  work.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  New  York  has  not  been  a  happy 
orte  In  that  rei^)ect. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Why  lias  It  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  say  we  should  oon- 
slper  the  figures  the  Senator  cites  in  con- 
n^tlon  with  the  entire  context  of  the 
situation,  and  not  look  at  one  portion  of 
it  without  looking  at  the  whole  cloth. 
The  whole  cloth  was  discussed  by  me  In 
g^at  detail;  and  again,  if  the  Senator 
wishes.  I  shall  be  glad  to  replay  any  part 
of,  that  record  he  desires. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  Congress  ought  to  try  to  cooperate 
wtth  the  local  law  enforcement  officers  of 
tl^  United  States?  Practically,  without 
e:<ceptlon,  every  major  police  officer  in 
the  United  States4who  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  ?ald  they  need  some 
sort  of  support  from  Congress  to  help 
tttem  enforce  tlielr  local  laws.  Does  not 
tbe  Senator  think  that  is  important? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  it  is  important: 
and  yet  it  is  not  all.  We  have  to  consider 
all  of  the  evidence  and  all  of  the  circum- 
stances. And  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that,  while  he  dted  that 
20  percent  of  the  killings  were  with  shot- 
guns and  10  percent  with  rifles,  and  so 
on,  the  fact  remains  that  70  percent  were 
committed  with  handguns. 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  I  agree  that  we  need 
handgun  legislaticHi  also. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  the  users— or 
rather  the  misusers— of  handguns  who 
are  the  principal  offenders.  It  is  thorn 
we  should  zero  in  on.  Because  when  we 
come  to  the  other  field,  we  come  to  facts 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
not  m^itioned,  Mr.  President — the  20 
million  lawiU^Hisers  of  the  long  guns,  who 
make  proper,  legitimate,  lawful  and 
beneficial  use  of  the  long  guns.  That  also 
is  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  proposed  legislation  which  will  inter- 
fere  with  the  lawful  use  of  the  long  gun 
by  any  hunter  In  the  United  States.  I 
myself  have  five  shotguns  in  my  closet. 
I  was  shooting  guns  with  my  fatlier 
when  I  was  9  years  of  age.  There  it 
nothing  in  this  measure  which  will  af- 
fect any  lawful  hunter  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  that  I  would  tak^ 
serious  exception.  I  have  covered  that. 
situation  in  my  principal  remarks.  I' 
shall  be  happy  to  go  into  it  again.  But  I 
say  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  hardship, 
burden,  increased  cost  and  expense,  in- 
convenience, and  harshness  visited  upon 
those  purchasers  who  seek  to  buy,  sell, 
and  trade  long  guns.  An  analysis  of 
the  bill  will  show  in  detail  Just  exactly 
how  that  happens. 

Perhaps  the  experience  of  the  Soiator 
from  Maryland  is  just  a  UtUe  different 
than  ours,  where  we  have  fewer  people 
per  square  mile,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Bu^  say  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  Interfw-e  with  and  encroach  upon 
the  rights,  the  freedoms,  and  the  entitle- 
ments of  those  who  legally,  properly, 
beneflclally,  and  necessarily  use  long 
guns. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
concede  that  crime  is  becoming  a  jnajor 
national  problem  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HRUSBIA.  I  serve  on  Senator 
McClellan's  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Procedures  and  Practices.  I 
sit  also  on  the  subcommittee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery.  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary for  11  years  now,  1  am  aware,  not 
only  as  a  citizen  but  also  as  a  very  inter- 
ested member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  of  this  body,  not  of  the 
rate  and  seriousness  of  crime,  and  i^iso 
have  participated  in  some  measure,  in« 
getting  legislation  approved  to  meet  it. 

EX)es  that  answer  the  Soiator's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  answers  tliat 
question.  Does  the  Senator  also  real- 
ize that  the  great  majority  of  law  en- 
forcement chiefs  at  the  local  level,  State 
and  city  poUce.  state  that  a  Federal  limi- 
tation on  mall  order  sale  of  guns  is  one 
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of  the  most  Important  single  things  Con- 
gren  could  do  to  help  them  fight  crime? 
Their  testimony  is  replete.  They  came 
in  day  after  day  and  testlfled  before  our 
■ubooaumttee,  and  the  Senator  was 
there.    Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with 

that?        

Mr.  HRDBKA.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
faM  that  there  was  much  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  point  from  chiefs  of  police 
and  law  enf(»canent  <^cer8.  My  sub- 
stitute bill  addresses  itself  to  that  very 
point.  However,  It  is  appropriate  to  re- 
fer to  the  uiihappy  experience  of  New 
York  with  Its  Sullivan  law,  which  will 
bear  OD  that  very  p61nt.  Because  the 
Sullivan  law  is  drastic  and  far  reaching 
in  its  impact  on  the  ownership  and  use 
of  firearms  than  the  prohibition  of  mall- 
order  sales; 

Me.  TTDZNOS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  Sullivan  law  has  tud  some  effect 
in  reducing  or  at  least  llmlthig  the  ratio 
of  murders  in  New  York  substantially,  as 
compared  with  those  major  dties  that  do 
not  have  gun  restriction  laws? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  not  aware  of 
that,  and  I  would  respectfully  request  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  dte  some  au- 
tborl^  for  it,  because  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  record  of  the  hearings  that  were  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency. 

Lei  me  say  preliminarily — and  I  shall 
go  Into  this  in  some  detail— that  between 
1945  and  1864.  murders  in  New  York  City 
increased  118  percent.  That  is  not  very 
much  of  a  reduction  In  the  ratio  or  the 
number  in  a  dty  wlilch  did  not  gain  that 
much  in  population  in  those  20  years. 

Robbei7  increased  549  percent,  and 
felonious  assault  baereased  506  percent. 
Then.  Usten  to  this  figure.  Burglary  In- 
crease^  1.868  percent  in  those  20  years. 

With  that  background,  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  enUghten  the  Sen- 
ator tram  Nebnftka  as  to  where  the  re- 
dacttwi  In  crime  occurred  In  New  7ork 
City? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  do  so.  f  The  figures  of  the  Senator  are 
only  valid  if  one  compares  them  with  the 
figures  and  the  ratios  for  the  other  major 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

Ibt  latest  available  issue  of  the  FBI's 
uniform  crime  reports,  as  of  last  year. 
show  that  in  1963  the  murder  and  ncm- 
negUgent  manslaughter  rate  per  100,000 
InhaUtants  was  5,2  percent  in  New  York 
City.  It  was  6  percent  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  where  there  is  much  more  laxity 
in  the  control  of  pistc^  compared  to  the 
Sullivan  law  in  New  York,  which  Is 
much  stronger.  It  was  10.1  percent,  al- 
most double  the  New  York  figure,  In  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  where  there  Is  no  gim  ^control 
at  all. 

In  testimony  last  year  before  a  con- 
gressional cbmmlttee.  James  v.  Bennett. 
then  Director  of  the  VS.  Btireau  of  Pris- 
ons, said: 

During  isea  At*  cltle*— New  York,  Chicago, 
tiOS  Angeles,  PhUadtipbla.  and  Detroit — aU 
of  which  have  rmrjUtt  clegre—  of  gxm  regula- 
Moa.  espaclMioed  homicide  ratoa  of  S.4  (New 
Ttork).  7.«  iObloMo).  0  (Um  Angvlea).  4,8 
(PbUMtaipbta).  «nd  8.5  (Detroit),  per  100 
ganetal  popalattoQ  re^MoUvely.  ButtbeoMy 
at  Dallae.  which  baa  no  gun  oontrals  what- 
•f«r.  had  a  rate  at  18.4  percent. 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Iniaes,  said : 

Of  the  7,261  murdera  on  which  details  were 
reported  under  the  Uniform  Crime  Report- 
ing Program  lut  year,  (4  percent  of  vlctlme 
were  Wiled  with  gune,  the  vast  majority  of 
which  were  handguns. 

In  18  States  whloh  iiave  bare  minimum 
control  laws  over  flrcartns.  65  percent  of  the 
murders  were  committed  with  guns.  Many 
States  have  restriction^  of  varying  degrees: 
however.  In  7  States  wdlch  require  a  permit, 
or  the  equivalent  thweof,  to  purchase  a 
handgun,  42  percent  of  the  murders  were  at- 
tributed to  firearms  as  compared  to  58  per- 
cent for  the  other  43  States.  Further,  In  2 
States  which  have  stringent  laws  on  the  con- 
trol  of  firearms,  the  flgfiree  for  1962  showed 
32  percent  of  the  murders  were  by  gun. 

My  tolnt  is  that  thlf*  legislation 'is 
merely  trying  to  assist  in  backing  up  the 
local  law  enforcement  oflBcer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  had 
not  meant  to  go  into  so  much  detail. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  heard  th^  miscellany  of  tes- 
timony. However,  the  original  proposi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  was 
that  the  Sullivan  law  resulted  in  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  crimes  in  New 
York  City.  He  then ,  suddenly  changed 
hla  position,  or  did  I  misunderstand  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  that  the  Sullivan  law  had 
not  done  much  good  far  New  York  City 

My  point  is  that  the  Sul^van  law  lias 
made  New  York  City  a  far  safer  city  than 
it  would  have  been  without  tliat  law. 

I  used  the  comparative  staltistics  for  a 
number  of  major  cities.  These  statistics 
particularly  showed  that  In  major  cities 
of  almost  the  same  sfce,  which  have  no 
gun  restriction  local  law,  the  statistics 
were  almost  double  those  for  cities  with 
local  gun  restriction  laws.  I  also  pointed 
out  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that 
bears  out  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  that  the  Senator 
contended  that  the  jBullivan  law  is  a 
salutary  and  beneficial  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  New  York. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  do  not  indicate 
that.  They  Indicate  that  the  number 
of  felonies  committed  in  New  York  were 
109,000  in  I960  and  15(^000  in  1964.  That 
Is  a  strange  way  for  the  Sullivan  law  to 
reduce  the  number  of  serious  crimes. 

Murder  Increased  from  394  in  1960  to 
638  in  1964.  That  It  strange,  reverse 
English  on  this  propofeition  of  reducing 
crime. 

Robbery  increased  from  6,000  in  1960 
to  8,000  in  1964.  We  go  right  on  with  the 
statistics  as  to  felonlei  and  misdemean- 
ors. Assaults  increased  from  34,000  in 
1960  to  41,000  in  1964. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  the  back- 
ground of  that.  Here  is  what  is  alleged 
in  that  connection,  ai*^  I  should  like  to 
read  the  record  that  is  contained  in  the 
transcript  of  the  hearttigs.  The  Senator 
was  there  to  hear  it. 

George  W.  North,  stated: 

We  search  in  vain  for  #vldence  of  a  statute 
which  has  lowered  the  rSte  of  crime  evident 
before  Its  adoption. 


He  then  stated : 

T**^    Judgment   leads'  to   the   conviction 
that  the  moot  promlneft  effect  of  8.  1693 


would  be  a  substantial  and  prolonged  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  violent  crime  through- 
out the  Nation. 

'  Here  is  how  they  substantiate  It,  and 
it  makes  sense.    Mr.  North  testlfled: 

The  law  breaker  knows  that  his  victim 
has  been  stripped  of  the  means  of  self- 
defense,  and  that  by-standers  or  witnesses 
have  been  slmUarly  shorn  of  their  ability  to 
act  as  deterrent  to  the  crime,  defense  to  the 
victim  (and  by  fear  of  subsequent  Irreslst-. 
able  violence) ,  or  witness  to  the  prosecution. 

He  then  testified: 

After  20  years  of  Ideal  conditions  in  which 
to  flower,  this  experiment  has  resulted  In  the 
faUure  of  a  vastly  Increased  crime  rate,  and 
a  rate  of  seizxire  of  illegal  pistols  over  twice 
the  level  of  pistol  licenses  Issued  to  sports- 
men. Those  who  point  with  pride  to  thU 
experiment  reveaf  only  an  Ignorance  of  our 
condition,  or  a  deliberate  effort  to  shunt 
aside  the  proper  assessment  of  their  abilities 
la  office. 

Thus  does  the  whole  idea  of  "making  It 
more  difficult  for  the  criminal  to  buy  a  gun" 
stand  exposed  as  a  failure. 

The  criminal  will  always  surmount  or 
evade  efforts  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
obtain  a  firearm. 

A  .disarmed  population  encourages  the 
criminal  to  step  up  the  pace  and  brutality  of 
hlB  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George  W 
North,  extending  from  page  775  of  these 
hearings  to  and  including  the  first  third 
of  page  777,  which  Includes  some  figures 
from  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Sportsmen's  Coimcn,  Marini 
District    of   New   Tobk   State,    Inc.,    bt 
George  W.  North,  Chairicam,  Committkx 
on  Pirearms  Legislation 
Gentleman,    in   preparing   our   testimony 
for  these  hearings  on  8.  1692  (the  measure 
introduced  by  Senator  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
to  alter  present  controls  on  the  Interstate 
sale  of  firearms)   we  have  been  mindful  of 
the  need   to  avoid  statements  unsupported 
by  facts  or  experience.     We  have  therefore 
engaged  in  long  and  palnftU  research  to  as- 
semble the  facts  supporting  our  stand. 

As  sportsmen  we  can  be  expected  to  oppose 
any  legUlatlon  which  Imposes  needless, 
costly,  and  Ume-consumlng  restrictions  on 
our  right  to  purchase  and  own  firearms. 
But  what  of  our  role  as  citizens,  seeking  the 
best  Interest  of  the  communities  to  whom 
we  have  entrusted  our  Uvea,  and  those  of  our 
famines?  Here,  our  interest  demands  In 
clear  terms  that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
alter  or  defeat  this  biU.  Its  approach  is  to 
make  the  purchase  of  a  firearm  more  diffi- 
cult; it  is  therefore  germane  to  these  hear- 
ings to  show  what  effect  this  approach  has 
had  on  crime  In  tfie  past,  and  therefore, 
whether  It  is  In  fact  desirable  to  pur8ue"thl8 
approach  represented  by  the  pending  leglsla- 

Hlstory  provides  many  examples  of  govern- 
ment control  over  the  purchase  or  possession 
of  firearms.  None  Is  admirable  In  origin  or 
effect.  We  search  In  vain  for  evidence  of  a 
statute  which  has  lowered  the  rate  of  crime 
evidence  before  Its  adoption.  The  most  elo- 
quent firearms  law  Is  the  one  under  which 
the  club  members  of  our  council  have  spent 
their  lives.  We  are  qualified  both  by  train- 
ing and  the  experience  of  our  dally  lives  to 
speak  of  it  knowingly.  We  can  Judge  the 
probable  experience  of  this  Nation  if  S.  1592 
U  adopted  by  our  own  experience  under  our 
local  law.    This  Judgment  lead^  to  the  con- 
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viction  that  the  most  prominent  effect  of  S. 
1592  would  be  a  substantial  and  prolonged 
Increase  in  the  rate  of  violent  crime  through- 
out the  Nation. 

This  Judgment  is  neither  reached  nor 
voiced  frivolously,  or  without  great  study. 
It  arises  because  of  the  marked  similarities 
of  approach  between  &.  1592  and  chapter  136 
of  the  laws  of  1893  (New  York),  the  recodi- 
fication of  what  is  known  as  the  Sullivan 
law.  That  law  has  been  covered  in  such  de- 
tail from  so  many  sources.  Including  Senate 
hearings  in  1964,  that  its  structiu*  can  be 
passed  over  here,  and  attention  focused  on 
its  results.  Those  results,  for  New  York  City, 
the  Jurisdiction  for  which  we  can  speak  from 
personal  experience  and  authority,  are  sum- 
marized below: 

1.  A  substantial  reduction  In  the  number 
of  firearms  In  the  hands  of  lawful  citizens 
with  great  damage  to  reputable  commerce 
In  arnas  and  ammunition.  (Viz.,  number  of 
licenses  Issued  each  year.) 

2.  An  appaUlng  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
violent  crime,  and  of  the  importance  of  vio- 
lent crime  as  a  percentage  of  total  crime. 
(Viz..  appended  statistics  for  violent  and 
total  crime  categories  from  New  York  City 
Police  Department  reports.  Note  that  vio- 
lent crime — murder,  rape,  robbery,  felonious 
assault,  and  burglary — has  risen  from  24  per- 
cent of  all  felonies  In  1945  to  47  percent  of 
all  felonies  In  1964.) 

3.  An  Inconcealable  explosion  in  the  cost 
of  providing  poUce  protection  to  the  citizens 
of  this  city.  , 

It  may  at  first  glance  prove  difficult  to  ac- 
cord these  results  to  a  law  whose  avowed 
purpose  and  constantly  repeated  defense  is 
that  it  serves  to  contain  the  criminal.  None- 
theless, the  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that. 
Just  as  prohibition,  under  the  Volstead  Act 
turned  us  Into  a  nation  characterized  by 
wanton  and  promiscuous  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  the  "Sullivan  law"  has 
had  the  paradoxical  effect  of  spawning  vio- 
lence where  n->ne  existed,  and  of  reinforcing 
the  power  of  the  professional  criminal. 

The  citizen  walking  abroad  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  City  is  an  open  Invitation  to  "the 
criminal.  The  lawbreaker  knows  that  his 
victim  has  been  stripped  of  the  means  of 
self-defense,  and  that  bystanders  or  wit- 
nesses have  been  similarly  shorn  of  their 
ability  to  act  as  deterrent  to  the  crime,  de- 
fense to  the  victim  (and  by  fear  of  subse- 
quent irresistible  violence  l^^wltness  to  the 
prosecution.  Given  this  InSfntive,  the  crimi- 
nal has  armed  himself  with  unprecedented 
frequencj-.  and  engaged  in  crimes  of  a  nattu-e 
almost  proscribed  by  the  previous  condition; 
namely,  that  a  few  (certainly  a  small  per- 
centage, but  an  existing  percentage  none- 
theless and  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  deterrent) 
of  his  I  potential  victims  had  the  means  to 
resist  a  criminal  attack,  and  leave  the  at- 
tacker dead  upon  the  street. 

Under  the  "Sullivan  law,"  we  have  en- 
couAtered  curious  phenomena:  witnesses 
fearfjil  of  even  summoning  police  (let  alone 
of  providing  testimony)  in  anxiety  over  ret- 
ribution; rapists  capable  of  attacking  up  to 
30  women  before  encountering  a  condition  of 
seriously  threatening  resistance;  and  citi- 
zens under  indictment  for  acting  in  armed 
self-defense,  or  in  the  defense  of  others. 
Unless  the  criminal  picks  as  victim  the  1  man 
In  300  authorized  to  carry  a  firearm  at  all 
times  (the  police  officer  on  or  off  duty)  he  can 
count  on  the  effects  of  the  "Sullivan  law"' 
to  allow  him  to  prey  virtually  at  will. 

This  condition  Is  not  limited  to  New  York 
City,  and  exists  wherever  officialdom  frowns 
on  the  posseesion.  by  the  average  undistin- 
guished ciUzen,  of  the  means  of  self-defense. 
Nonetheless,  it  has  reached  debilitating  pro- 
porUons  here,  where  official  reluctance  to 
Issue  flsearms  permits  reaches  an  unrivaled 
peak. 

Each  major  city  differs  from  each  other, 
and  comparisons  of  crime  rates  between  cities 


are  almost  meaningless.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  compare  each  city's  crime  rate  with 
Its  own  past  record.  On  this  basis,  the 
"Sullivan  law"  stands  alone,  or  rather,  the 
approach  of  making  it  difficult  to  purchase 
a  ftrearm  stands  alone.  During  a  period 
whin  New  York  City's  population  grew  not 
at  all  from  the  inflated  1945  wartime  peak 
estimate,  crime  In  this  city  has  shown  the 
foUJDwlng  increases   (1946-64)  : 

i  I  Percent 

Total  felonies 428 

Total   misdemeanors 381 

Oallegortes: 

Murder 118 

aape— 164 

Hobbery 548 

^lonious  assault 606 

Burglary 1,  808 

(JThe  starting  point  of  1945  is  chosen  for 
ths  tabulation  above  because  in  that  year 
a  massive  campaign  was  conducted  to  advise 
the  public  of  the  nature  and  the  requlre- 
mehts  of  the  "Sullivan  law."  This  was 
prctnpted  by  the  flood  of  souvenir  pistols 
broiught  in  by  returning  servicemen  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.) 

Never  has  the  idea  of  making  pistols  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  been  given  a  fairer  chance  to 
work  than  in  this  period,  and  never  has  this 
idea  so  clearly  been  proven  bankrupt.  After 
20  years  of  ideal  conditions  in  which  to 
flower,  this  exiierlment  has  resulted  in  the 
failure  of  a  vastly  Increased  crime  rate,  and 
a  rate  of  seizure  of  Illegal  pistols  over  twice 
the  level  of  pistol  licenses  Issued  to  sports- 
meh.  Those  who  point  with  pride  to  this 
experiment  reveal  only  ac  ignorance  of  our 


condition,  or  a  deliberate  effort  to  shunt 
aside  the  pr<q>er  assessment  of  their  abUltles 
In  office. 

Thus  does  the  whole  idea  of  "making  It 
more  difficult  for  the  ctlmlnaJ  to  buy  a  gun' 
stand  exposed  as  a  failure.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  In  what  measxire  this  idea  has  been 
responsible  for  the  vast  Increase  In  crime  evi- 
dent during  its  tenure,  but  time  and  time 
again  over  the  past  20  years  the  newspapers 
of  this  city  have  reported  the  words  of  ap- 
prehended criminals  to  the  effect  that — 

1.  The  criminal  will  always  surmount  or 
evade  efforts  to  make  It  difficult  for  him  to 
obtain  a  firearm. 

2.  A  disarmed  population  encourages  the 
criminal  to  step  up  the  pace  and  brutality 
of  his  activities. 

We  can  offer  no  more  telling  testimony 
against  S.  1692  than  our  certain  conviction 
that  it  wlU  prove  far  more  aid  to  the  crimi- 
nal than  to  society.  In  place  of  this  meas- 
ure, let  us  again  address  oiirselves  to  provid- 
ing the  only  effective  weapons  in  the  war 
against  the  criminal:  swift  apprehension, 
certain  prosecution,  and  Just  punishment. 

Thank  you  for  considering  our  views. 

New  York  Citt  Police  Department — Se- 
lected Statistics  Prom  Annual  Reports 
,  Police  strength  (yearend) 
/  3fea> 

1945    -; 15,068 

1964    .{^- 25,432 

'  Includes  policewomen. 

Police  department  expenditures 

1945 •69.839,909 

1964 267,301,634 


Reported  population 

»  " 

New  York 

j:ity 

rnlted 
States 

194a 

"^^  7,454,995 
7,891,857 
7,  781. 9B4 

m,9S4.O0O 
151,  826, 000 
179,823,000 

i&sa . 

'  .; :_...- -----------——. 

1960(..... 

-4 : ._ 

Sduroe:  Bureau  al  the  Census  statistics. 


Reported  crimes 


Year 


Felonies 


Misde- 
meanors 


1943 
195d 
1954 
1960 
19(ii 
1963 

is«i3 

1964 


28,655 
34,R81 
98.374 
106, 491 
113,340 
122,141 
133,793 
150,690 


60,829 
71,014 
206,484 
227,588 
233,  749 
253,203 
273,326 
292.  795 


Felony 


Murder 


292 
j94 
333 
3«H 
486 
509 
552 
638 


Rape     Robbery 


587 
704 
1,322 
1,390 
1,274 
1,396 
1,349  i 
1,572 


1,234 

2,457 

7,438 

6,629 

5,988 

6,668 

6.860- 

8,018 


Felony  and  misdemeanor 


Assaults 


4.924 
7,097 
27,076 
34,472 
35,065 
37, 714 
38.504 
41,336 


Narcotics     Illicit 
weapons 


'712 
1,272 
6.048 
6,609 
5,351 
6,116 
6,966 
10,836 


>L036 

921 

>,I07 

»,71S 

1,764 
1,796 
I.«24 
1,926 


I  For  crimes  reported  read  arrests. 


Firearms 

Statistics 

Year 

Licenses  issued  (annually;                  I 

Weapon  lelzures 

Dealer 

Oun  smith 

Pistol  permit           j 

Pistols 

RiSe 

Sbotfun, 
airgun. 

Premises 

Carry 

knlie, 
etc. 

194S  

77 
U8 
32 
88 
33 

39 

57 
40 
37 
30 

2,601 

1,663 

987 

474 

S46 

23, 741 
21,847 
21.827 
16,473 
17,150 

1  6, 167 
3.247 
3,563 
6,017 
6,104 

'      207 

*          (SI 

195<] 

i9,y 

196< 

- 

_ 

191 
298 
689 
971 

1,346 
1,28» 
3,288 
6,K» 





'  Aberrationally  high  figure  reflecting  voluntary  surrender  of  war  souvenirs. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  an  article  en- 
titled "True  City  Tally  of  Crime  Pushes 
Rates  Up  Sharply,"  written  by  Eric  Pace 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 


of  April  5, 1968.  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.  This  article  speaks  for  It- 
self. It  describes  the  crime  problems 
which  presently  obtain  in  New  York 
City. 
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Then  bdng  no  objeetioa.  tbe  artiele 
wu  ORlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscokb. 
Mfoilow*: 

Tmau  Onr  Ttixr  aw  Cajotm  pd—  RAxsi  Vr 
aKAm.T— SnoLMiM  xtp  06.4  Paauurt  tm 
BoHBun  88.9  Pacnrr  m  Bnonr  Data 

BTATaSKALLT         UN- 
CHAMI 

(BflblorPKOe) 
Polios  CommlMionar  Hovard  B.  LMury  »n- 
nouniMd  Twtantay  tb*t  raoovcUd  oompUlnta 
or  burgtarr  wd  robtMrr  In  tta«  olty  had 
alxnoct  doubled  after  poUe*  oomnuuMtan  mre 
otdwvd  "to  tnsun  teotual  rvocrdlac  of  crime 
rtatlKlM."  Bm  Mid,  tKywarer.  that  than  had 
baaa  xio  Inoraaae  In  the  actual  amount  of 
orlma. 

"Hm  pobUo  haa  tha  right  to  know  the  true 
•■tant  and  natura  of  criminality  In  our  ao- 
cHutj,"  tha  Oommtaalormr  aald.  aa  ha  relaaaad 
a  aammary  of  orlma  atatlsttoa  for  tha  ao  days 
foiUovtBg  March  10.  when  tha  order  want  out. 
Tha  flcurea  ahowed  what  Mr.  Laary  called 
"a  marked  atotlatloal  ineraaaa  In  crime,  a 
atatlatleal  wave."  whan  oompared  with  flffures 
for  tha  aama  period  laat  year,  when  Michael 
3.  Murphy  waa  Oommlaalonar. 

Buri^ea  were  up  96.4  per  cent  and  rob- 
barlea  894  per  cent.  The  total  number  of 
oocnplalfita  waa  34.1)  per  cent  hlshar  than  laat 
year,  inr.ludlm  M-9  per  cant  more  felonlea 
and  MJI  par  cent  mora  mladameanori. 

Th*  number  of  grand  larcenlea  waa  up  84.3 
per  oent  ttom  laat  year.  Velonloua  aawlilta 
were  up  44.8  pe/*  cent;  rape*.  33.1  per  cent, 
and  auto  theTts,  31.7  per  cent.  , 

Oommantlng  on  the  Inereaaee,  a  police 
■pokaaman  obaerved:  "It  would  appear  by 
thto  great  upaurga  In  reported  crime  that 
thara  may  have  been  dovmgradlng  (of  crime 
atatlatloB]  In  tha  paat." 

me  only  crime  that  ahowed  no  atatlatleal 
Increaae  waa  homicide.  There  were  88  mur- 
dara  In  tha  city  during  the  30  daya  and  there 
ware  88  tha  year  before. 

"700  cant  hide  a  body,"  one  high  police 
oOolal  ramari|ed. 

During  the  30  daya.  howerer,  the  number 
of  repeated  "offenaea,"  such  as  dlaordarly 
conduct,  feU  by  40.3  per  cent.  Police 
offlclale  said  thla  aeemed  to  Indicate  that 
oamplatnts  that  might  otberwlae  have  bem 
riawlflad  aa  offenaea  were  being  raoorded  aa 
mlademeanora  at  Crimea. 

"The  true  Incidence  of  crtmlhaUty  In  our 
dty  la  high  and  haa  been  high  for  some 
time."  Mr.  Laary  contended.  | 

"Ouaful  analyala  of  the  condlUona  ob- 
taining during  the  period  In  queation  has 
fAUed  to  reveal  tbe  exlatance  of  any  factor 
that  would  disproportionately  Inflate  normal 
flgurea.  Mo  major  cataatrophe  or  disaster 
haa  struck,  no  great  ineraaaa  in  the  actual 
tnoidence  of  crime  and  no  major  dJsonier 
haa  ooeuzrad  during  thla  period." 

Former  Commlaaloner  Murphy  could  not 
be  reached  Immediately  for  comment.  His 
sucoeaaor.  Vincent  L.  Broderick.  declined  to 
dlscusa  the  statistical  upaurge,  but  at  city 
Hall  a  apokaaman  for  City  Council  President 
tank  O.-O'Oonnor  maintained: 

•The  crime  rate  U  so  high  anyway,  e^M- 
etally  in  Manhattan,  that  nobody  could  un- 
dwaatlmate  the  sUtlsUcs.  I  don't  think 
Oommlaaloners  (Stephen  P.]  Kennedy,  Mur- 
phy or  Broderick  would  be  a  party  to  «»i*|>««g 
atatlatlca  for  parOaan  purpoaea." 

From  hla  oOtoa  down  the  hall.  BCayor  Llnd- 
My  said  through  his  q>okeaman: 

'^lila  ia  a  poUoa  matter.  I  stand  behind 
my  PoUoe  Cowimlsaloper  in  his  crime-ataUa- 
tlc  r^Kirtlng.  I  dont  wish  to  make  thla  a 
partlaan  matter." 

During  the  mayoral  campaign  Mr.  lind- 
■ay  aald  in  a  "white  paper"  on  crime:  "In 
tha  paat  10  years  the  crime  rate  haa  rlaen 
MM-tt^  Laat  year  major  Crimea  aoared 
vf  14,9  par  oent  to  a  new  high  .  .  .  but  aren 


these  dramatic  statistics  do  not  tell  tbe  full 
story." 

He  did  not  queation  the  validity  of  the  sta- 
tlsUcs  at  tbe  time. 

Mr.  Leary'B  flgiirea,  however,  showed  a  total 
Of  33,604  complaints  from  March  1  to  30  of 
this  year  compared  viith  26,892  the  year  be- 
fore. During  the  period  burglaries  were  up 
from  2,600  In  1965  to  4JJ11  this  year;  rob- 
beriea,  from  483  to  917. 

By  the  same  token,  the  number  of  reported 
felonies  waa  up  from  8,554  In  1965  to  13,679. 
Orand  larcenies  were  tip  from  2,678  to  3,794; 
felonious  assaults,  up  from  791  to  1,143; 
rapes,  up  from  104  to  127;  and  grand  lar- 
cenlea Involving  cars,  tip  from  1,506  to  1,833. 

Total  misdemeanors  roee  from  10,000  In 
1965  to  13,677  this  year,  while  the  number  of 
offenses  fell  from  2,109  last  year  to  1,261. 

Chief  Inspector  Saaford  D.  Garellk,  who 
put  out  the  order  calUCg  for  better  statistics. 
declared  at  the  time  that  "selfi-servlng"  offi- 
cials had  tended  to  report  crime  in  their  ju- 
rlsdlctlona  as  being  lees  serlDus  than  It  really 


High  police  officers  said  yesterday  that 
burglariea  had  sometimes  been  "canned" 
(not  recorded  in  police  statisUcs)  or  bad 
been  recorded  as  petty  larcenj^  or  loet  prop- 
erty. Similarly,  they  said,  robbery  complalnta 
had  sometimes  been  downgraded  to  petty  lar- 
ceny or  to  disorderly  oonduct. 

Deputy  Inspector  Jokeph  H.  McCabe,  com- 
mander of  tbe  StaUsdcal  and  Records  Bu- 
reau, said  the  department's  procedures  for 
proceeaing  complalnta  had  been  changed 
midway  through  the  ao-day  teet  period. 

In  the  first  half,  precinct  or  detective  squad 
commanders  had  clasatfled  complaint  reports 
within  72  hours  of  the  time  the  complaint 
was  made,  enabUng  detectives  to  do  pre- 
liminary investigating  before  the  complaint 
waa  InltlaUy  classified. 

By  direction  of  Mr.  Ijeary,  however,' this 
procedvu-e  waa  altered  as  of  March  21 .  There- 
after complaint  forma  were  required  to  be 
classified  inltliOly  by  ttie  morning  after  they 
were  made,  thUs  reducing  the  time  avallaoie 
for  detectives  to  investigate  the  complaint 
before  classlfloatlon. 

With  the  new,  shortar  deadline,  classifying 
la  now  done  by  desk  ofllcers  rather  than  com- 
manders. It  is  Uable  to  revision  after  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  first  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  who  has  been  patiently  wait- 
ing since  the  principal  part  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator. 

The  J»RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  ig  recognized. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOipER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  and  Join  with 
the  others  who  hafe  commended  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  a  thoughtful 
and  exploratory  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject which  can  be  vary  complicated  de- 
pending upon  the  emotions  Involved  and 
the  Intent  of  the  people  supporting  or 
opposing  the  legislation.  /- 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  presented  a  mogt  objective  discus- 
sion, I  read  his  printed  statement  last 
night,  and  I  have  read  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  proposes  to  Introduce. 

I  think  he  Is  coming  close  to  a  sound, 
sensible  approach  t4  this  problem,  if 
there  is  a  real  problea.  I  am  not  so  sure 
yet  that  there  is  a  leal  problem  which 
legislation  can  reath  or  correct.  It  may 
be  of  some  help,  but  ifc  la  along  that  line 
that  I  should  like  to  iaterrogate  the  Sen- 
ator, if  I  may. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  be  most  hap- 
py to  respond  if  I  can. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  opposed  to  legislation,  per  se] 
in  this  field,  providing  it  Is  not  legislation 
which  unduly  destroys  the  basic  rights 
of  the  American  citizen  and  his  consti- 
tutional privileges  and  the  things  that 
go  along  with  it  and  the  right  of  sports- 
men and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  statistics— 
or  were  any  statistics  developed  in  the 
hearings — indicating  how  many  of  the 
crimes  of  violence  w^e  committed  by 
persons  using  pistols  which  were  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  offender? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  no  such 
statistics  that  I  know  of  cither  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  else- 
where, for  nationwide  purposes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  Is  my  im- 
pression, froni  talking  with  many  per- 
sons about  this  subject  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know — that  is.  law-enforce- 
ment ofQclals  and  others — ^that  the  cal- 
culating criminal  almost  never  uses  a 
gun  that  is  registered  or  traceable  to  him. 
He  uses  a  gun  that  is  not  registered  to 
him  or  is  not  traceable  to  him.  There- 
fore, how  could  such  legislation  as  the 
original  S.  1592  be  of  any  benefits  in 
preventing  that  kind  of  crime? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course,  it  could  not. 
There  are  mar^y  other  avenues  by  which 
guns  may  be  procured  by  those  who  wish 
to  use  them  unlawfully. 

One  of  the  things  a  criminal  does  in 
committing  a  crime  is  to  attempt  to  steal 
a  gun.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  pass  a  law 
making  it  unlawful  for  him  to  steal  a 
gun.  I  think  it  would  be  unnecessary. 
Every  State  of  the  United  States  has  a 
law  like  that.  New  York  goes  further 
than  that. 

Mr.  HICJKENLOOPER.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  pass  a  law  making  it  unlawful 
for  anyone  who  owns  a  gun  to  permit  it 
to  be  stolen  from  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  might  be  weU  to 
consider  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  qualified  to  say  that  all  these 
crimes  are  committed  with  stolen  guns 
or  gims  purloined  from  someone  or  sur- 
reptitiously obialned.  However.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  no  question  that  the  sta- 
tistics, if  they  were  available,  would  show 
that  almost  all  these  crimes  were  com- 
mitted with  stolen  guns  or  guns  that 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  actu&l  committer 
of  the  depredation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  good  point. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Nelson  assumed  the 
chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Therefore,  I 
wonder  how  such  legislation  would  cor- 
rect any  pert  of  that  situation. 

One  must  consider  the  purposes  behind 
the  proposed  legislation,  as  expressed  in 
the  original  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
license  fees  In  the  original  bill  would  have 
put  practically  every  little  dealer  in  the 
country  out  of  business.  It  would  have 
been  too  costly  for  him  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. This  would  be  especially  true  in 
the  farming  areas,  in  the  small  towns, 
and  In  the  small  communities,  where  a 
general  storekeeper  may  have   two   or 
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three  guns,  a  .22  rifle  or  two.  and  perhaps 
a  single-barreled  shotgun  and  a  repeat- 
ing shotgun.  That  may  be  his  complete 
gim  stock.  He  also  may  have  a  few  boxes 
of  ammunition.  The  original  bill  would 
have  required  him  to  pay  a  license  fee — I 
know  that  hsis  been  corrected  some- 
what— greater  than  the  profit  he  could 
have  made  on  the  guns  he  sold  in  5  years. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  hundred  dollars  was 
the  original  provisioa 

The  more  Inherently  evil  part  of  the 
original  bill  was  that  it  applied  to  am- 
munition and  gun  parts.  That  provision 
has  been  scricken.  It  does  not  now  apply 
to  ammunition.  The  license  fee  has  been 
reduced  to  $25  for  the  first  year  and  $10 
for  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  of  S.  1592? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  S.  1592,  the  original 
bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  about  another  phase 
of  this  situation — the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  authority  of 
the  administering  agency,  wherever  it 
may  \ie,  or  of  the  police  chief  in  a  par- 
ticular area.  What  Is  the  situation  now 
as  to  S.  1592  with  respect  to  that  au- 
thority? Is  that  authority  arbitrary? 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Senator's  biU. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Secretary  Of  the 
Treasury  would  have  power  and  author- 
ity over  the  issuance,  the  rejection,  or  the 
revocation  of  licenses;  and  that  power 
would  be  founded,  in  my  judgment,  on 
such  broad  and  vague  grounds  as  to  con- 
stitute arbitrary  and  almost  totally  dis- 
cretionary power. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Whimsical  or 
discretionary  power. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  true.  *• 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  Sullivan  law  in  New  York  lodges 
complete  discretionary  power;  in  the 
hands  of  either  the  police  department  or 
other  authorizing  agency,  and  that  the 
law-abiding  individual,  even  though 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  him,  has  no 
InhSrent  right  to  own  a  gun? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  he  has  no  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  that  agency  or  that 
oflQcial. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
the  chief  of  police  or  someone  else  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska or  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  if  we 
moved  into  New  York,  would  have  a  right 
td  buy  and  own  a  handgun. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  are  a 
number  of  cases  where  nothing  was  in 
the  record  indicating  anything  deroga- 
tory against  the  applicant  to  purchase  a 
gun,  and  the  authorities  Just  said,  "We 
will  not  give  you  the  permit."  They  just 
denied  it  arbitrarily,  without  pointing  to 
any  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual, with  no  criminal  record,  with  no 
question  of  age — that  is,  that  he  was  a 
juvenile— or  anything  of  that  kind. 
There  was  just  an  arbitrary  refusal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Such  Instances  have 
been  known  to  occur. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  beUeve  that 
that  Is  a  significant  facet  of  the  situa- 
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tlon.    I  believe  that  the  original  bill,  as 


was  introduced,  contained  provisions 
E^ong  that  line,  which  gave  arbitrary  au- 
tiiority — tJt\at  is,  authority  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  amounted  to  arbitrary  author- 
ity— to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Too  much  of  which 
skill  remains  in  the  modified  version  of 
d.  1592. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  that 
that  bill  is  still  replete  with  such  author- 
ity. It  is  a  bill  that  assaults  the  20  mil- 
lion law-abiding,  honorable  citizens  of 
this  country,  the  20  million  who  really 
have  and  use  guns,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  farmers  and  the  people  who 
himt  on  their  own  land  and  do  not  have 
to  buy  hunting  licenses;  and  about  15 
million  people  in  this  country  have  hunt- 
ing licenses. 

To  me  it  looks  like  a  direct  assault 
upon  their  Integrity  and  their  privilege 
at  using  something  which  has  been  tra- 
ditional in  the  winning  of  the  United 
States  and  the  carrying  on  of  one  of  the 
greatest  outdoor  recreational  activities 
that  there  is. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  An  activity  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  excels  and  in 
which  he  takes  great  delight. 

I  wish  to  pay,  in  his  presence,  the  trib- 
ute which  is  due  him  for  the  concept  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  described  and 
which  I  Intend,  in  due  time,  to  Introduce 
for  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Senate,  because  It 
W81S  the  original  Hickenlooper  bill,  S. 
1965.  which,  became  the  vehicle  for  the 
version  which  I  shall  later  introduce. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  taking  either  credit 
or  blame  for  the  bill.  It  is  a  question 
of  providing  legislation  in  this  field 
which  does  not  do  injustice  to  the  over- 
Whelming  number  of  people  who  would 
be  affected  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  few. 
I  think  the  effect  of  the  original  bill 
would  be  something  like  trying  to  cure 
a  cold  by  cutting  one's  head  off. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding.  » 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fi-om  Iowa  for  his  contribution  to  the 
discussion. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Msissachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  for  a  rather  brief  com- 
mentary on  the  general  statement  which 
was  propounded  by  him? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Before  proceeding.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  nmy  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi-om  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  fioor,  so  that 
he  may  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
nequest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand  that  I  was  yielding  the 
floor.  I  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi-om  Massachusetts,  and  I  shall  do  so 
rhost  happily.  If  the  Senator  from  Cou- 
rtectlcut  wishes  to  have  me  yield  to  him, 
I  shall  do  so,  but  I  should  Ilk  to  retain 
the  floor,  because  several  Senators  on 
this  siife  of  the  aisle  desire  to  participate 
Ih  the  discussion. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
I  may  be  granted  my  request,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  wishes  to  pro- 
poimd  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  « 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  concl'jsion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  I  be  permitted  to  speak  for  45  n^n- 
utes  on  the  gun  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ♦  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  While  thanking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  his  courtesy  In 
yielding  to  me,  I  wish  also  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  birthday,  but  to  say  that 
I  am  sorry  he  is  speaking  in  this  man- 
ner on  this  very  good  piece  of  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  most  gracious.  He  Is  this 
morning  in  his  usual  good  form. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hkuska]  Is  that  since  gun  control  regu- 
lation cannot  prevent  the  wrong  per- 
sons from  obtaining  firearms,  we  should 
do  as  little  as  possible  to  inconvenience 
the  average  gim  buyer.  The  Senator 
also  argues  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
gun  regiilation;  that  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  crimes  are  committed 
with  firearms.  Based  on  this  view  of 
the  facts  and  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  substitute  the  Sen- 
ator offers  Is  as  weak  as  it  is.  But  I 
totally  disagree  with  this  view  of  the 
facts  and  with  this  reasoning. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  gim  regula- 
tion will  not  absolutely  prevent  crime. 
There  are  no  easy  answers.  But  t^ 
view  misses  the  point.  EveryMie  rec- 
ognizes that  if  someone  wants  a  gun 
badly  enough,  he  may  be  able  to  obtain 
It  regardless  of  tbe  existence  of  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  guns.  But  it  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  we  have  a  responsi-  ' 
bility  to  do  everything  we  cai\_^to  mini- 
mize the  senseless  bloodshed  and  crime 
effectuated  through  these  Instruments 
of  destruction. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  definite  cor- 
relation between  strict  firearms  control 
and  a  lower  Incidence  of  firearms  crimes 
where  such  controls  are  in  effect,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

In  1964,  there  were  9.000  murders  in 
the  United  States,  55  percent  of  them 
caused  by  guns.  Compare  this  rate  with 
the  rate  in  Japan,  where  there  were 
almost  1,500  murders  in  1962,  only  87  by 
guns;  or  the  United  Kingdom  where 
there  were  309  murders,  only  29  by  guns; 
or  Sweden  where  there  were  86  murders, 
only  5  by  gruns.  The  same  sort  of  cor- 
relation can  be  found  among  different 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Where  guns 
are  more  easily  purchased,  they  play  a 
larger  part  in  murder.  In  thesNortheast 
where  there  are  some  gun  restrictions,  30 
percent  of  the  murders  committed  were 
by  guns;  in  the  South  where  ecmtrols  are 
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at  a  mlnlmiiin,  64  percent  of  the  miirders 
were  committed  with  guns. 

Ab  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said:  . 

Baay  scc«nlblUty  of  flrMrms  U  a  algnlfl- 
eaat  factor  In  the  murders  oonmltted  In 
the  United  SUtea  todsy. 

Prom  these  statistics  it  seems  reason- 
-able  to  assume  that  gun  restrictions  can 
reduce  the  number  of  guns  In  the  hands 
of  actual  or  potential  erlmlnals,  the 
mentally  111,  the  Juvenile  and  the  Irre- 
sponsihle;  and  that  therefore  such  regu- 
lation will  mean  fewer  suicides,  fewer 
Impulsive  murders  and  fewer  senseless 
accidents. 

As  James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  told 
our  subcommittee : 

Many  aeiioua  crimes  could  be  avoided  if  Ut 
were  made  much  more  difficult  for  guns  to 
come  Into  the  poeseaslon  of  the  unstable,  the 
embittered,  and  the  hoetlle. 

But  I  would  have  thought  that  this 
fact  would  be  obvious.  It  is  aj^jarently 
obvlou»  in  every  other  civilized  country 
in  the  world,  for  I  know  of  no  such  coun- 
try where  it  is  as  easy  for  dangerous  and 
mlagulded  members  of  the  society  to  ob- 
tain firearms  as  it  is  here  In  the  United 
States. 

Why  should  we  tolerate  a  system  of 
laws  which  makes  It  ridiculously  easy  for 
any  criminal,  any  madman,  any  dr^g 
addict,  and.  indeed,  any  child,  to  obtain 
firearms  which  can  be  used  to  rain 
violence  and  death  on  innocent  people? 

We  require  the  registration  of  autos 
and  the  licensing  of  dogs;  we  have  con- 
trols Ml  tobacco,  alcohol,  narcotics,  dan- 
gerous food,  and  drugs.  Why  not  guns? 
Are  guns  not  dangerous?  As  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  said:  4 

A  flresrm  is  ssven  times  more  deadly  than 
^  all  other  weapons  combined . 

Is  it  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  argues,  only  a  small  number  of 
gun  users  misuse  their  giuis?  I  suppose 
that  depends  -on  what  one  considers 
lufDcient  gun  misuse  to  warrant  concern. 
Shpuld  we  be  conoemsd  that  more 
Americans— 750.0Q0— have  been  killed  by 
firearms  in  thls'^ntury  than  were  killed 
In  all  the  wars  in  our  history?  Should 
we  be  concerned  that  the  rate  of  gun 
fatalities  In  our  society  is  as  much  as 
6  to  10  times  higher  than  those  in  other 
CQuntiles?  Should  we  be  concerned 
that  17.000  Americans  die  each  year  trom 
firearms,  that  50  lives  are  lost  each  day, 
that  crimes  of  violence  are  committed 
with  a  gun  every  2  minutes?  Should  we 
be  concerned  over  the  10,000  suicides 
each  year?  I  know  that  the  f amlUes  of 
the  over  200  law-enforcement  officers 
murdered  with  firearms  in  the  past  4 
years  are  concerned  about  the  use  of 
guns  In  this  society,  and  the  famUles  of 
thfc  600  children  under  14  who  die  every 
year  In  firearms  accidents  are  concerned. 
■  All  of  us  should  be  concerned,  and  all 
of  us  should  be  anxious  to  do  something 
about  the  rising  violence  in  our  land  and 
the  plague  of  guns  which  afflict  us. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  effective  gun 
regulation  will  eliminate  senseleas 
slaughter.  But  we  must  make  a  begln- 
^ng.  U  we  have  any  j«9ect  for  human 
Ure.  we  cannot  oontlnue  to  do  nothing 
The  bUl  Introduced  by  the  Senator  fitm 
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Connecticut  [Mr.  Etonp]  Is  not  a  panacea. 
We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  truly  effective 
eun  regulation  without  responsible  legis- 
lative action  at  the  atate  level.  This  Is 
so  because  the  Dodd  bjll  does  not  attempt 
to  regulate  the  traffic  of  flrearms  within 
a  State.  What  it  does  is  to  establish  a 
framework  within  which  State  regula- 
tion can  be  effective.  This  kind  of  Fed- 
eral action  Is  a  nece»ary' first  step,  be- 
cause unless  the  Federal  Oovernment 
regulates  gun  traffic  between  the  States 
even  strong  State  laws  will  be  easily  cir- 
cumvented by  Interstate  gun  traffic.  In 
1963  alone,  for  example,  more  than  a 
million  weapons  were  sold  by  mail  order. 
In  Massachusetts,  which  has  strong  gun 
laws,  the  traffic  in  guns  cannot  be  halted 
because  guns  are  easik^  purchased  out  of 
State.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Commissioner 
Caples,  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  that  87  percent  of  the 
concealable  firearms  used  in  Massachu- 
setts crimes  came  from  out-of-Stiate  pur- 
chases. 

Massachusetts  cannot  control  the  in- 
terstate traffic  in  guns.  But  the  Federal 
Government  can.  and  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  must,  because  such  regrulatlon 
is  a  precondition  to  eljectlve  State  regu- 
lation, without  which!  the  grim  statis- 
tics of  death  and  destruction  can  only 
continue  to  mount. 

The  subcommittee  bill  would  place  an 
outright  ban  on  the  interstate  mall -order 
sale  of  handgxms.  Testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  was  oferwhelmlng  that 
this  mail-order  buslaess  served  com- 
pletely to  circumvent  Btate  laws  and  to 
make  it  ridiculously  easy  for  Juveniles, 
minors,  and  adult  criminals  to  obtain 
anonymously  flrearma  for  less  than  It 
costs  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  testi- 
mony Indicated  that  2J  percent  of  those 
receiving  mail-order  flrearms  had  crim- 
inal records. 

The  subcommittee  bill  attempts  to 
meet  this  problem  by  bgnnlng  mall-order 
traffic  in  handguns,  by  restricting  the 
over-the-counter  purchase  of  handguns 
by  nonresidents,  by  regulating  mail  order 
traffic  in  shotguns  aad  rifles  by  affi- 
davits, by  establishing  minimum  ages  of 
,18  for  the  purchase  of  rifles  and  21  for 
the  purchase  of  pistols,  and  by  seeking  to 
curb  the  flow  of  nons|>ortlng  and  mili- 
tary surplus  flrearms  which  have  been 
poured  Into  this  country  from  abroad 
In  recent  years  and  have  been  dumped  on 
the  market  at  low  prices  attractive  to 
Juveniles.  The  subcommittee  bill  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems revealed  by  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  many  hearings  our  subcommittee  has 
held  on  this  question. 

Senator  Hruska's  proposal  is  not  an 
adequate  substitute  for  S.  1592. 

S.  1592  is  broader  in  scope;  it  wbuld  be 
much  more  effective  as  a  deterrent;  its 
need  has  been  documented  in  the  exten- 
sive hearings  held  on  this  legislation. 

There  is  simply  no  Justification  for 
legislation  weaker  in  imtpact  or  narrower 
in  scope  than  8.  1592.  In  my  judgmenft. 
the  need  for  effective  Federal  regulaUon 
as  a  precondition  to  legislating  effective 
State  controls  over  fli^arms  is  so  well 
docimiented  that  I  would  prefer  an  out- 
right ban  on  mail-order  sales  of  both 


handguns  and  long  guns.  In  order  to 
report  this  bill  from  the  subcommittee, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  amend  the 
long  gun  provision  to  permit  Interstate 
sales  of  long  guns  tlu-ough  the  affidavit 
procedure.  But  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  be- 
lieve of  the  full  committee,  support  the 
complete  ban  on  interstate  mall -order 
sale  of  handguns.  There  is  simply  no 
good  reason  for  relaxing  this  ban. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  arrives  at 
the  conclusions  he  does  because,  I  say 
most  respectfully,  he  starts.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, from  the  wrong  premises. 

His  statement  indicates  that  his  pri- 
mary concern  is  with  the  personal  con- 
venience of  the  gun  buyer.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve effective  gim-control  legislation  can 
be  based  on  such  a  preoccupation.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  have  effective  Federal 
gun-control  legislation  If  S.  1592  is  fur- 
ther watered  down  to  avoid  even  the 
minor  inconveniences  inevitably  flowing 
from  anV  kind  of  regulation. 

I  start  with  a  different  premise  and  a 
different  concern.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  try  to  do  something  about  the  "plague 
of  guns"  affecting  our  country.  I  believe 
the  most  Important  questions  we  can  ask 
about  the  proposed  legislation  are:  Is  It 
a  strong  enough  beginning?  Will  it  have 
some  impact  in  reducing  the  ease  with 
which  the  sick,  the  young  and  the  crimi- 
nal can  lay  their  hands  on  deadly  weap- 
ons? Does  it  provide  a  framework 
within  which  States  can  pass  effective 
gun  control  legislation  of  their  own? 
Does  it  demonstrate  that  we  are  really 
serious  about  gun  control  and  that  Con- 
gress really  cares? 

Senator  Hruska's  proposal  does  not 
meet  these  tests.  His  proposal  leaves 
out  the  regulation  of  rifles  altpgether  and 
permits  anyone,  no  matter  how  young,  to 
buy  a  rifle  by  mail  order  or  a  pistol  over 
the  counter.  He  seeks  to  do  nothing  to 
stop  the  torrent  of  cheap  imports  flood- 
ing our  country  with  unsafe  and  military 
surplus  weapons.  He  would  permit  the 
sale  of  handgims  to  nonresidents  pro- 
vided they  flUed  out  affidavits.  He  makes 
no  provision  for  the  regulation  of  de- 
structive devices;  with  the  intolerable 
result  that  it  would  still  be  possible  to 
purchase  bazoolcas  and  mortars  by  mail 
order.  He  would  regulate  interstate  mail 
order  handgun  sales  by  affidavit.  In 
none  of  these  cases  is  any  reason  given 
for  the  watering  down  or  the  elimination 
of  controls  except  the  general  complaint 
that  the  subcommittee  bill  Imposes  un- 
necessary inconveniences  on  the  gun 
buyer,  or  some  Jurisdictional  quibble. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  this 
argimaent  Just  will  not  wash. 

A  handgim  is  not  a  weapon  of  sport. 
An  affidavit  procedure  Is  simply  not  so  ef- 
fective as  an  outright  ban.  Employing 
the  affidavit  procedure  will  not  insure 
that  handgims  wUl  not  be  sold  to  those 
who  have  no  right  to  them.  Affidavits 
may  be  Ignored  by  local  law-enforcement 
officers  or  the  Information  on  them  un- 
checked for  accuracy.  But  the  serious- 
ness of  mail-order  traffic  in  handguns  is 
so  clear  that  I  fall  to  see  what  possible 
Justification  there  can  be  for  Ufting  the 
ban  found  In  the  subcommittee  bill. 
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Similarly,  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  leaves  mall-order  rifle  auid 
shotgim  sales  totally  unregulated.  He 
argues  that  70  percent  of  gun  murders 
are  committed  with  handgims  and  there- 
fore handguns  are  the  only  weapon  with 
which  we  must  be  concerned.  But  what 
of  the  other  30  percent,  the  murders 
committed  with  rifles  and  shotguns? 
What  of  the  families  of  the  1,700  victims 
of  long-gun  murders  committed  last 
year?  Is  the  regulation  of  long  guns  of 
no  significance  to  them? 

There  has  been  substantial  misuse  of 
rifles  and  shotgims.  Indeed,  the  per- 
centage of  rifle  and  shotgim  murders  In 
rural  areas  exceeds  50  percent.  Mail- 
order firearms  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  persons  with  criminal  records  were 
about  10  to  15  percent  of  all  mall-order 
sales  to  criminals  in  the  several  major 
cities  sur\'eyed  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  has  heard  testimony 
from  law  enforcement  officers  from  New 
Jersey.  Massachusetts,  New  York. 
Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  on 
the  need  for  regulating  long  guns. 

Furthermore,  as  Police  Commissioner 
Leary,  then  of  Philadelphia,  observed  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  if  we  stringently 
regulate  only  handguns,  crlmlntds  will 
undoubtedly  turn  more  and  more  to  the 
long  gun  as  a  weapon  of  crime. 

Seventeen  hundred  long-gun  murders 
a  year.  Is  that  enough  to  Justify  con- 
cern? Is  that  enough  to  justify  some  at- 
tempt at  regulation? 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska contains  no  provisions  on  im- 
ports. His  reasons:  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently evil  about  Imports;  If  they  are 
dangerous  or  unsafe  then  regulate  them 
on  the  same  terms  as  domestic  weapons. 
Also  they  involve  questions  of  tariff  pol- 
icy and  should  not  be  handled  in  a  bill 
dealing  with  flrearms.  The  problem  with 
this  argument  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  refuses  to  think  of  these 
weapons  of  death  as  any  different  from 
any  other  commercial  product.  But  they 
are  different. 

They  are  different  from  Swiss  watches 
or  Japanese  textiles.  We  are  legislating 
to  protect  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  not  to  regulate  trade 
or  protect  American  business  interests. 
Our  Inquiry  here  should  be  the  same  as 
it  is  elsewhere  in  this  legislation:  What 
steps  can  we  take  to  reduce  this  senseless 
traffic  in  weapons  of  destruction?  Be- 
tween 1959 ''and  1963,  between  5  and  7 
million  foreign  weapons,  old  and  new. 
poured  .into  this  country  from  abroad. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  is  the  dumping  ground  for  75  to  90 
percent  of  the  world's  war  surplus 
weapons.  Other  countries  like  Ger- 
many and  England  simply  do  not  permit 
the  Importation  of  surplus  military  fire- 
arms, just  as  they  bar  the  sale  of  domes- 
tic military  flrearms  within  their 
country. 

Under  the  subcommittee  bill,  military 
surplus  handguns  are  banned  and  mili- 
tary surplus  rifles  are  permitted  only  if 
they  meet  recognized  safety  standards 
and  are  suitable  for  lawful  sporting  pur- 
poses. The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  stop  the  flood  of  cheap,  imported 
hanoiguns  and  unsafe,  military  surplus 
rifles.    According   to  GSA   regulations, 


oUr  own  domestic  milltarj-  surplus  flre- 
arms cannot  be  sold  here  except  as  scrap. 
Since  we  do  not  permit  our  own  domestic 
military  surplus  to  be  sold  here,  I  see 
nothing  at  all  unusual  about  regulating 
or  prohibiting  all  foreign  military  sur- 
plus flrearms.  Indeed,  the  Justice  De- 
partment considers  such  restrictions 
necessary  and  desirable.  * 

The  simple  fact  is  we  must  stop  being 
the  dumping  ground  for  weapons  of 
death  from  abroad.  There  should  be  no 
question  about  parity  of  treatment. 
The  flow  of  cheap  and  unsafe  guns  from 
abroad  increases  the  danger  of  gun  vlo- 
letce  to  the  American  people,  and  it  is 
altogether  appropriate  to  legislate  to 
sl*w  that  flpw.  That  is  what  this  legis- 
lation is  aimed  at  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  talks 
about  the  terrible  burdens,  inconven- 
iefices,  and  costs  involved  in  the  appli- 
caition  of  the  regulations  of  the  sub»com- 
mlttee  biU.  But  he  never  says  what 
these  burdens  are,  or  why  they  would  be 
Intolerable. 

Why  would  it  be  so  burdensome  to 
have  to  order  guns  by  mail  within  your 
StBte,  or  to  actually  visit  a  weapons 
shop  or  department  store  to  purchase 
flnearms?  Or  to  be  restricted  In  buying 
a  pistol  to  buying  it  in  the  State  of  your 
residence?  Or  to  being  21  to  buy  a 
pistol,  or  18  to  buy  a  rifle?  Why  should 
anyone  under  21  be  permitted  to  buy  a 
pistol  from  a  federally  licensed  dealer 
over  the  counter?  Why  should  anyone 
under  18  be  permitted  to  buy  a  rifle  by 
mail  order  or  over  the  counter?  Whose 
convenience  are  we  protecting  when  we 
relax  these  restrictions?  What  Is  so 
burdensome  about  requiring  the  buyer 
of  a  rifle  by  mail  order  from  out  of  State 
to  fill  out  a  simple  affidavit?  After  all. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  himself  Im- 
pcees  that  burden  for  handguns.  Is  it 
really  so  great  a  ourden  to  put  upon  a 
rifle  buyer?  If  imposing  tWs  slight  in- 
convenience would  result  In  even  only  a 
few  less  than  the  present  1.700  rifle 
murders  a  year,  would  it  not  be  worth  it? 
Do  we  not  owe  it  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  try  tmd  make  a  decent  start 
in  reducing  the  dangers  of  gun  violence? 

Do  not  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
great  majority  of  them,  favor  the  impo- 
sltflon  of  these  slight  burdens  and  incon- 
veniences to  help  deal  with  this  problem. 
I  think  they  do. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  asks  how 
we  can  compare  a  few  thousand  murders 
to  the  personal  convenience  of  20  mil- 
lion lawful  users  of  guns.  I  dg,not  com- 
pare them.  When  we  consider  the  num- 
ber of  human  lives  that  are  involved,  the 
minor  regulations  that  this  bill  imposes 
are  not  significant  enough  to  justify  any 
comparison  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  not 
in  any  substantial  way  burden  any  per- 
son who  has  a  legitimate  purpose  in  ob- 
taining a  flrearm.  The  subcommittee 
bill  can  mark  an  effective  beginning.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  already 
has  the  support  of  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Police  Chiefs,  and  virtually  all  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  newspapers  of 
this  country.   I  am  glad  this  matter  has 


been  so  fully  aired  this  morning,  for  it 
means  that  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
further  delay  in  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. We  have  delayed  long  enough. 
This  question  deserves  to  be  brought  to 
a  vote,  to  be  favorably  reported  by  the 
full  committee,  where  I  believe  it  is  over- 
whelmingly supported,  and  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
understand  that  he  had  time  today  until 
1  o'clock.  He  was  extremely  kind  and 
generous  to  let  me  respond  in  opi>osition 
to  his  proposal  on  his  time.  I  did  feel 
that,  having  had  the  opportun|P^  just 
this  morning  and  last  evening  Co  review 
his  presentation,  this  matter  is  of  such 
importance  it  warranted  those  of  us — 
Including  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  others — who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  to  have  in 
the  Recorp  at  this  point  a  preliminary 
response  to  some  of  the  points  which  have 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska this  morning. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
presentation  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  think  I  would 
have  enjoyed  it  and  would  have  been  able 
to  follow  it  much  better  If  I  had  had  a 
copy  in  my  hand.  Inasmuch  as  my  name 
was  mentioned,  not  in  vain,  but  quite 
repeatedly. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  signif- 
icant things  on  which  I  should  like  to 
comment  at  this  time.  One  is  the  allega- 
tion that  S.  1592  Is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but 
is  a  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  some  of  us 
are  afraid  of,  that  It  Is  a  beginning. 
Consider  its  original  form,  and  the  fact 
that  from  that  time  on  there  has  been  a 
recession  from  that  point,  but  this  is  Just 
the  beginning. 

What  Is  it  going  to  lead  to?  Is  it 
going  to  lead  to  another  Sullivan  law, 
with  all  the  dire  happenings  that  have 
occured  in  the  State  of  New  York?  We 
shall  await  with  great  interest  what  wlU 
follow  the  beginning — should  8.  1592  be 
enacted  Into  law. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  should 
like  to  make.  Then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thttrmond],  and  then  to  thegpaator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon].    '•"' 

Imports  comprise  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  guns  coming  to  this  country.  In 
1964  almost  600,000  rifles  and  handguns 
were  imported  into  this  country.  Does 
it  mean  that  they  are  bad  if  they  come 
from  some  other  country?  If  there  Is 
something  unsafe  about  them,  let  us  say 
so,  and  let  us  say  the  same  thing  about 
guns  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut  or  Illinois,  but  let  us  not  say 
that  imports  are  the  trouble  because  of 
the  American  desire  to  take  care  of  all 
our  problems  by  passing  a  few  laws.  We 
already  have  a  law  on  this  subject.  It 
is  sccticMi  414  of  the- Mutual  Security  Act, 
under  which  law  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  been  delegated  control  over  Imports 
from  foreign  countries.  Why  has  not 
that  authority  been  exercised,  if  these 
imports  have  been  an  evil?  "nie  other 
points    stated    by    the    Senator    from 
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liaaMUihiiwttf  will  be  treated  later,  but  I 
oommend  him  for  hla  Interest  in  tbis 
subject. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senat<x'  from  South 
Carolina.    . 

Mr.  THDRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HausKAl.  and  to  coi^ratulate  him 
upon  the'  portion  he  has  taken  on  the 
lubjeet  of  firearms  control  legislation. 
In  addition.  I  would  like  to  add  some 
thoughts  of  my  own  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  be  kind  enough  to  yield 
me  time  for  that  punxise. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  tragic  occur- 
rence oh  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Texas  In  Austin  has  resulted  in  an  all- 
out  drive  for  leg^atlOn  which  Is  at  best 
only  tangentlally  related  to  tha(  crime. 
Almost  before  that  tragedy  had  ended, 
the  call  went  out  from  the  usual  qxiar- 
ters  demanding  that  Cktngress  enact  a 
iBstilctive  and  burdensome  Federal  ftre- 
arms  measure  which  would  apply  aii^f* 
to  the  criminal  and  the  law  aUdlng,  to 
the  mature  and  the  immature,  to  the 
sane  and  the  Insane.  While  it  is  true 
that  firearms  were  the  Instruments  of 
death  used  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  that  day,  the  particular 
bin  which  Congress  has  been  beslegal 
to  enact,  8.  1582.  although  greatly  n- 
strlctive,  would  not  have  prevented  that 
tragedy  from  occurring  even  had  it  al- 
ready been  on  the  books. 

itony  highly  rriaced.  re«)on«ible  pubUc 
officials  have  made  the  same  obeervatkm. 
Tli«  Honorable  John  Connally,  Oovemor 
OTtoe  State  of  Texas,  who  has  himself 
been  the  victim  of  a  sniper's  bullet,  has 
expressed  hla  doubt  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  law  that  could  be  circumvented 
by  a  criminal  Intent  upon  hla  crime. 
President  Johnson,  while  calling  for  the 
eiuustment  of  the  strict  legislation  ad- 
inltted  that  the  bill  would  not  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  tragedies. 

Why,  then,  the  sudden  Insistent  urg- 
Ings  for  the  adoption  of  8.  1592?  The 
<»ly  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  la 
that  this  tragic  event  provides  a  focal 
pWnt  which  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
m  securing  flrearma  control  legislation. 
Neveiiheless,  a  calm  and  dlwasaionate 
evaluation  convinces  that  pet^de.  and  not 
guns,  are  the  problem.  A  gun  can  be  used 
for  good  or  for  ill.  depending  upon  the 
(gaposltton  of  the  Individual  involved. 
Tma  point  la  driven  home  In  an  editorial 
irtich  appeared  in  the  OreenvUle  Newa  of 
Greenville.  S.C.  on  August  4. 1988.  1  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial, 
^titled  "It  Is  Peoide  Who  Kill.  Not 
Ouns."  be  printed  In  the  ConaussioNAi 
ittoou  at  the  conduglon  of  my  r«narks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFTCER.  Without 
Objection.  It  is  80  ordered. 

(Seeeghlhtt  1.) 

Mr.raDRMOND.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
wer  evidence  as  to  Che  usefuhiess  of  fli«- 
«nn«  la  hardly  required.  lamsureihat 
vmry  Member  of  this  body  will  admit 
that  there  are  ooeasions  when  firearms. 
of  any  nature,  can  be  used  for  the 
prawrvation  of  life  or  liberty,  ae  oon- 
tTMted  with  the  deetruetion  of  Uf e.  IWs 

est  la  made  very  well  In  an  editorial 
t  appeared  in  tb»  State,  of  Columbia. 


S.C.,  on  Jmie  16,  196^.  This  particular 
editorial,  entitled  "Self -Defense,  1966." 
deals  with  the  brutal  slaughter  of  the 
eight  student  nursef  In  Chicago  and 
makes  the  cogent  observation  that  "one 
gun,  and  One  girl  with  the  capacity  and 
courage  to  handle  it  could  have  provided 
protection."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  sdso  appear  in  the 
CoMORxssiONAi.  RzcoR>  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  are.  of  course,  mgny  State  and  local 
restrictions  upon  the  sale,  purchase,  and 
possession  of  flrearmp.  Logic  and  ex- 
perience have  proved  the  necessity  for 
preventing  firearms  fipm  falling  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  gre  most  prone  to 
commit  criminal  acta  or  negligent  acts 
which  result  in  injury  or  even  death.  I 
have  in  the  past  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  8U]»x>rt  reasonable  congres- 
sional action  in  this  field.  My  views  on 
this  issue  have  been  a  matter  of  public 
record  long  before  the  present  push  for 
uiu«wonable  congreaslonal  control  of 
firearms  was  given  its  impetus  by  the 
events  in  Austin.  In  my  Report  to  the 
People  of  June  14.  1165.  entitied  "The 
Right  To  Bear  Arms."  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation : 

In  recent  yean,  particviarly.  State  laws  on 
sale*  of  flrearma  have  b«en  Increasingly  cir- 
cumvented by  mall  ordtr  sales  of  weapons. 
Dealers  In  weapons  looted  outside  State 
boundarlea  often  do  not  comply  with  State 
laws  restricting  sales.  Qun»  have  been  sold 
through  the  maU  to  chllfiren,  persona  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  people  with  long  criminal 
records.  Some  Irresponilble  mall  order  mer- 
chants sell  with  impunity  to  anyone  who  has 
the  pilce,  since  they  do  act  have  to  obtain  a 
Ucanse  in  the  State  where  the  purchaser 
Urea,  and  are  beyond  tlje  reach  of  criminal 
laws  of  the  State  to  whlca  the  gun  is  shipped. 

Although  Congress  has  no  authority  to  pre- 
vent people  from  buying  and  owning  flre- 
aims.  It  does  have  the  ptwer  to  regulate  In- 
terstate commerce,  and  tan  remedy  the  sit- 
uation without  overstepping  its  constitu- 
tional authority. 

Congress  can  make  It  unlawful  to  ship  fire- 
arms in  Interstate  comxaerce  unless  the  sale 
Is  consistent  with  the  Iftw  of  the  State  to 
which  the  weapon  la  shipped.  This  can  be 
aocompUsbed  by  reqxiinag  the  seller  to  ob- 
tain from  the  would-be  purchaser  a  sworn 
statement  tliat  the  buy#r  la  not  prevented 
by  the  law  of  his  home  State  from  purchas- 
ing the  weapon.  This  should  be  coupled 
with  a  leqiilrement  that  the  seller,  prior  to 
shipping  the  weapon,  send  a  copy  of  the 
■worn  statement  by  registered  mall  to  the 
oblef  law  enforcement  oftcer  of  the  area  in 
which  the  Would-be  purchaser  lives.  Falliure 
Of  the  seller  to  comply  would  be  a  Federal 
criminal  offense.  These  are  essentially  the 
provisions  of  8.  14,  a  bill  I  Joined  in  spon- 
soring earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  newsletter  in  its  entirety 
be  printed  in  the  Convuessional  Rxcoro 
at  the  conclusioQ  of  wf  remarics. 

The  PRESIDINO  OF^CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  oonMderationa  which 
weigh  heavily  againat  the  adoption  of 
8.  1692.  The  most  tmpoirtant  of  these. 
of  course,  la  the  second  amendment  to 
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the  ConsUtuUon,  the  pertinent  portion 
of  which  provides  that  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arma.  shall  not 
be  infringed."  By  no  meana  last  on  the 
long  list  of  considerations  weighing 
against  congressional  approval  of  S.  1592 
is  the  necessity  for  marksmanship  train- 
ing of  our  youth  who  are  subject  to  serv- 
ice in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Many  people  argue  that  the  advent  of 
nuclear  devices  has  replaced  any  mili- 
tary necessity  for  rifle  training  or  the 
use  of  small  arms  in  modem  warfare. 
Our  commitment  In  Vietnam  testifies 
daUy  as  to  the  short-sightedness  of  such 
Ideas.  Marksmanship  training  Is  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  national  defense. 
The  abmty  to  shoot  a  rifle  well  and  with 
confidence  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  few 
hours  of  even  the  moet  Intensive  train- 
ing. There  Is  ample  evidence  provided 
by  both  recent  and  past  history  of  the 
futility  of  committing  to  batUe  infantry 
tnx^w  who  are  not  well  trained  and  con- 
fident In  their  ability  to  use  their  basic 
weapon.  Marksmanship  training  re-  ,♦ 
quires  gradual  learning  under  competent 
Instruction  and  onoe  acquired  must  be 
practiced  If  It  Is  to  be  maintained.  The 
development  of  new  weapons  has  In- 
creased rather  than  dlmlnltued  the  need 
for  the  individual  soldier  to  rdy  upon  the 
weapon  with  which  he  is  armed  per- 
sonally. 

Since  our  military  organization  is 
based  upon  the  concept  of  a  professional 
establishment  no  larger  than  necessary 
to  meet  normal,  peacetime  requirements, 
it  must  be  reinforced  In  time  of  emer- 
gency by  a  citizen  army.  Four  times 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  now 
living,  the  United  States  has  sent  such 
citizen  armies  Into  war.  To  be  ready  for 
combat  the  Armed  Forces  must  be  ready 
for  a  general  mobilization  which  Involves 
the  rapid  induction  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens. Training  these  civilians  Iri  ^1  sub- 
jects that  a  modem  soldier  must  master 
la  a  herculean  task.  So  long  as  our 
young  men  are  expected  to  do  a  soldier's 
Job  with  a  soldier's  skill  when  necessity 
calls,  there  Is  an  Imperative  need  for 
civilian  marksmanship  training. 

Since  1903.  this  program,  so  vital  to 
the  National  Defense  Establishment,  has 
been  the  primary  mission  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. The  program  is  administered  by 
the  Director  o^  Civilian  Marksmanship 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  It  is  a 
volunteer  program  sparged  by  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  a  firm  belief  that  the 
Indlvldiial  skills  which  have  made  Amer- 
ica free  and  strong  remain  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  defense  and  security. 

Some  critics  of  this  vital  program 
maintain  that  there  is  no  need  to  pro- 
vide marksmanship  training  facilities  for 
other  participants  in  the  program  who 
are  ineligible  for  actual  military  service 
because  of  age  or  other  factors.  The 
purpose  of  training  these  individuals  is 
not  to  provide  for  a  citizen  army  to 
forestall  the  invasion  of  our  shores  by 
foreign  forces,  but  to  have  available  for 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  a  group  of 
highly  trained  civilian  marksmanship 
Instructors  to  supplement  the  number 
of  military  Instructors  In  the  event  of 
the  national  mobilization  of  our  Armed 
Forces  as  did  happen  In  World  War  n. 
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In  keeping  with  its  continuing  efforts 
to  modernize  the  Military  Establishment, 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  In  May  of 
1965,  engaged  the  services  of  Arthur  D. 
LIttie,  Inc.,  a  private  industrial  and  man- 
agement research  firm  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  completely  review  the  clvUian 
marksmanship  program  as  to  Its  effec- 
tiveness In  training  procedures  and  re- 
sults. The  firm  was  requested  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  necessity  for 
such  a  program  and  Its  possible  imple- 
mentation. I  think  a  brief  summary  of 
the  findings  of  the  Little  company  report 
are  of  interest. 

The  reeults  of  our  study  indicate  that  the 
Civilian  MarkamaD£hlp  Program  .  .  .  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  development  of 
rifle  marksmanship  proficiency  and  confi- 
dence In  the  ability  to  use  a  rifle  effectively 
la  combat  on  the  point  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  or  benefit  indirectly 
from  It. 

We  believe  that  those  asi>ects  of  the  DCM 
Program  which  relate  to  the  broader  Interest 
and  participation  In  rlfie  shooting  among  the 
youth  of  our  country  (primarily  club  activ- 
ities) should  be  emphasized  more  and  pur- 
sued even  more  effectively  to  reach  a  greater 
percentage  of  those  young  men  likely  to  en- 
ter military  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  this  study 
indicate  clearly  that  a  continuation  and 
implementation  of  this  program  is  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  our  country.  The 
facts  revealed  by  the  study  must  be  kept 
in  mlhd  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
during  the  consideration  of  any  Federal 
firearms  legislation.  Not  only  does  the 
study  list  the  Importance  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice  program  for  ci- 
vilian marksmanship,  but  also  stresses 
the  need  for  continued  marksmanship 
training  of  individuals  subject  to  service 
in  our  Armed  Forces  Including  those 
people  who  are  not  members  of  £>CM 
Clubs. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  free  and  un- 
fettered accessibility  of  firearms.  I  wish 
only  to  urge  that  the  im.portance  of  this 
program  to  the  Nation  be  kept  In  mind 
in  the  consideration  of  any  firearms  leg- 
islation. No  such  legislation  should  be 
enacted  which  would  curtail  severely  the 
program  itself  or  tend  to  discourage  fu- 
ture participation. 

Exhibit  1 

I  Prom  the  Greenville  News.  Aug.  4.  1966) 

It  Is  People  Who  Kill,  Not  Gttns 

The  horrible  mass  slaylngs  of  recent  weeks, 
particularly  the  University  of  Texas  massacre. 
has  raised  again  the  cry  for  federal  anti-gun 
legislation.  President  Johnson  1b  leading  the 
pack,  followed,  of  course,  by  Senator  Dodd, 
chief  sponsor  of  highly-restrictive  gun  laws. 

The  chief  argument  of  the  anti-gunners 
Is  that  federal  restrictions  on  sales  of  guns 
will  keep  dailgerous  weapons  from  the  un- 
lawful and  unhealthy  p>eople  who  use  them 
against  ordinary  dttzens.  At  first  blush  this 
sounds  reasonable. 

It  is  far  frcxD  reasonable,  however. 

In  the  first  place  this  easy  argument  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  it  was  the  urge  to  kill, 
rather  than  the  urge  to  shoot  which  set  off 
the  mass  murders  of  recent  days.  In  the 
Texa*  case  It  was  discovered  the  killer  had 
a  brain  ttimor,  and  a  psychiatrist  said  the 
young  man  told  him  montlis  ago  of  his  urge 
to  moimt  the  imiverslty  tower  and  shoot 
I>eople. 

This  was  an  obvious  case  of  mental  de- 
rangement ip  which  the  affected  person  had 


an  Urge  to  kill  people.  In  fact  he  apparently 
xosed  a  knife  to  do  in  one  of  his  victims. 

Htd  he  not  had  a  rifle,  his  deranged  mind 
undoubtedly  would  have  turned  to  other 
chaanels  of  destrueUon.  perhapw  eren  more 
horrible.  He  could  have  used  homemade 
bomjae,  for  instance.  They  are  easy  to  pro- 
duce and  to  use  on  great  numbers  of  people. 

The  anU-gun  theory,  therefore,  would 
maloe  It  logical  to  outlaw  sale  of  Itenxs  which 
go  into  homemade  bombs  and  of  kitchen 
knl\»e8.  These  things  are  as  deadly  as  guns 
In  the  hands  of  unstable  or  crlmlnally- 
incUned  people. 

Tfcere  la  another  objection  to  the  employ- 
meoit  of  anti-gun  legislation.  It  simply  does 
not  Work.  It  serves  rather  to  disarm  decent 
people,  who  sometimes  need  guns  for  self- 
protection,  while  falUng  to  keep  them  from 
the  Criminal  element. 

Naw  York  State  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
fall\lre  of  anti-gun  laws.  There  the  infa- 
mous Sullivan  Act  makes  It  illegal  even  to 
own  a  gun.  Law-abiding  people  are  dis- 
armed. The  unlawful  continue  to  carry 
wea^ns  which  they  vise  to  terrorize  the  dls- 
8Lrm«d  decent  citizenry. 

Just  recently  tliree  young  hoodlums  carry- 
ing guns,  terrorized  16  persons  in  a  Bronx 
l\m(^eonette  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  even 
holding  policemen  at  bay. 

Where  was  the  SuUivan  Act  In  this  case? 

It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hoodlums,  that's 
where.  They  knew  they  could  work  their 
evil  Wills  on  the  people  in  the  luncheonette 
because  they  were  armed  and  knew  the 
others  were  not.  Ctiances  are  the  young 
punks  would  have  steered  well  clear  of  the 
place  if  they  had  any  Id^a  a  responsible  per- 
son inalde  was  armed  to  resist  them. 

So  will  It  be  with  people  throughout  Amer- 
ica. If  highly-restrictive  gun  leglBlatlon  gets 
on  the  federal  statutes. 

The  anti-gunners  probably  will  argue  that 
federal  anti-sales  laws  wUI  stamp  out  traffic 
In  gtma  aU  over  the  nation,  thus  working 
where  state  law  cannot  work. 

Not  BO.  A  great  many  people,  including 
a  great  many  criminally-inclined  people, 
know  how  to  make  cheap  guns.  Passage  of 
reetrictlve  nationwide  legislation  wUl  serve 
only  to  drive  gun  deaUng  underground.  The 
crtmlnal  element  will  continue  to  be  armed, 
and  armed  well.  The  law-abiding  element 
wQi  be  disadvantaged. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with  guns  in 
a  free  country.  That  Is  to  make  all  misuse 
of  guna  a  crime,  punishable  by  penalties  stiff 
enoiigh  to  command  respect  and  backed  to 
the  tUlt  by  law  enforcement  and  court  action. 

It  is  people,  not  guns,  who  kill  people. 

In  the  case  of  the  Texas  killings,  a  compe- 
tent doctor  liad  evidence  of  the  kUler's  po- 
tential danger.  His  faUure  to  protect  society 
from  the  danger  is  more  at  fault  than  the 
lack  of  a  federal  anti-gun  law.  Here  was  a 
case  In  which  the  symptoms  should  have 
been  recognized  and  the  sick  man  isolated 
befoto  he  could  destroy  Innocent  people  with 
his  diseased  mind. 

Passage  of  federal  guns  laws  will  not  stop 
mass  slaylngs.  tiaws  dealing  with  criminals 
and  Insane  use  of  guns — and  all  other  lethal 
weapons — will  help. 

ExHiarr  2 

|Fro«i  the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State.   July   16 
i  1966) 

BKLr-T>wrxssm — 1966 

Jutt  one  gun  could  have  made  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death  for  the  eight 
student  nurses  who  were  brutally  slaughtered 
this  week  during  a  terror-filled  Chicago 
night. 

One  gun,  and  one  girl  with  the  capacity 
and  courage  to  handle  it,  could  have  pro- 
vided protection  for  eight  nurses  who  now 
lie  dead  in  Chicago.  The  blame  Is  not  Chl- 
cago'e.  for  similar  madmen  and  murderers 
have  butchered  helpless  vlcUms  In  towns  and 
cltlea  all  over  America.    But  in  far  too  many 


instances,  the  butchery  has  been  made  easier 
by  local  ordinances  which  prevent  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  from  owning  so  much  as  a 
pistol  for  defense. 

The  blame  rests  upon  a  society  grown  so 
soft  that  the  criminal  is  ooddled  by  the 
oourts.  pampered  by  social  reformers,  and 
feared  by  the  c»dinary  citizen.  Convicted 
felons  aA  turned  loose  on  the  populace  by 
Indulgent  Judges.  Criminally  insane  pa- 
tient* simply  walk  away  from  treatment  cen- 
ters. Young  punks  are  slapped  on  the  wrtst 
and  released  from  custody  because  of  their 
youth — as  though  adolescent  mad  dogs  are 
not  as  deadly  as  older  ones. 

The  police  can  do  only  so  much.  In  Chi- 
cago, even  as  the  nuTMs  were  living  out  their 
final  hours  in  mortal  dread,  the  police  were 
battling  to  preserve  law  and  order — and,  in- 
deed, their  very  lives — against  the  onslaughts 
of  rioting  Negro  mobs. 

So  it  goee  over  the  face  of  Amerlcu.  A  thin 
blue  line  of  undennanned  }x>llce  seeks  to  pro- 
tect society  against  criminal  elements  which 
daily  grow  bolder.  It  Is  not  Just  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  and  Plilladelphla — ^it  is  here 
in  Columbia,  and  in  Charleston  and  every- 
where. 

Unleee  and  untU  tlie  politicians,  from 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  down,  stop 
tolerating — if  not  actually  Inxrttlng — public 
disturbances  and  disregard  for  local  laws, 
the  situation  will  get  woree. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  awaken  to  the  threat  which  is 
literally  at  their  doors.  They  must  Insist 
upon  law  and  order,  and  they  must  provide 
both  financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
forces  of  law  and  order. 

In  the  meanwtuie,  the  rules  of  common 
sense  and  the  law  of  self-preservation  re- 
quire that  the  common  man  provide  some 
measure  of  protection  for  himself  and  his 
household. 

It  is  fantiastically  Ironic  that  the  law  of 
the  jungle  should  have  to  be  applied  in  the 
age  of  space  exploration  and  nuclear  energy, 
but  human  nature  still  involves  inhuman 
conduct.  And  so  long  as  the  social  forces  are 
tipped  in  favor  at  the  criminal,  the  private 
citizen  has  every  right  to  equalize  the  b«l- 
ance  with  that  proved  equalizer — the  lawful 
gun. 

ezhzbit  s 

Thx  Right  To  Bbas  Asms 

(By   Stkom   THtnucoNs,   UjB.   Senator   from 

South  Carolina) 

Jum  14,  1966. — ^Tlie  Second  Amendment 
to  the  Oozutitution  (the  lecond  item  In  the 
BUI  of  Rights)  provides  that  "£he  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shaU  not 
be  infringed." 

Increasing  crime  rates  across  the  oountiy, 
and  particularly  in  the  oitiee.  has  prorlded 
fuel  for  a  determined  movement  to  have  the 
National  Oovemment  legislate  reetrtctlona 
on  the  sale  and  transportation  of  firearms 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  proiUbltlona  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  are  directed  against 
the  National  Oovemment,  but  not  agmlost 
ttie  States,  lite  people  of  each  State,  there- 
fore can  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms  without 
running  afool  of  this  Oonstltutlonal  provi- 
sion. 

Most  of  the  States  have  laws  designed  to 
prevent  firearms  from  being  sold  to  Juve- 
niles, insane  persona,  ard  people  with  crimi- 
nal records.  The  State  laws  vary  In  strict- 
ness and  enforcement,  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  State.  New  Tork.  for  instanoe, 
requires  tiiat  a  i>erson  apply  for  and  be 
granted  a  permit  from  the  State  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  purchasing  or  possessing  a  gun. 
In  most  States,  however,  control  over  gtm 
sales  is  exercised  by  licensing  the  merohaats 
who  sell  firearms,  and  by  requiring  the  sell*" 
ers  to  adhere  to  the  law  in  order  to  keep 
their  licenses. 
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In  recent  j^ara,  particularly.  State  Uws 
on  aales  of  flrearma  have  b««n  Increaalngly 
circumvented  by  mall  order  salea  of  weap- 
ons. Dealers  In  weapons  located  outside 
Stat*  boniuUrlea  often  do  not  comply  witb 
State  laws  restricting  sales.  Oun»baTe  been 
sold  tbrough  tbe  mall  to  children,  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  and  people  with  long  crimi- 
nal records.  Some  Irresponsible  mall  order 
merchants  sell  with  Impxinlty  to  anyone  who 
has  the  price,  since  they  do  not  have  to  ob- 
tain a  license  in  the  State  where  the  pur- 
chaser lives,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
criminal  laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  gun 
Is  shipped. 

Although  Congress  has  no  authority  to  pre- 
vent^ people  from  buying  and  owning  flre- 
anns,  ft  does  have  the  power  to  regulate  In- 
tarst^  commerce,  and  can  remedy  the  slt- 
uatloBh-wtthout  overstepping  its  Coxutltu- 
tlo&al  authority. 

Congress  can  make  It  unlawfiU  to  ship 
flrearms  in  Interstate  commerce  unless  the 
sale  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  State 
to  which  the  weapon  is  shipped.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  requiring  the  seller  to 
obtain  from  the  would-be  purchaser  a  sworn 
statement  that  the  buyer  Is  not  prevented 
by  the  law  of  his  home  State  from  purchas- 
ing the  weapon.  This  should  be  coupled 
with  a  requirement  that  the  seller,  prior  to 
•blpping  the  weapon,  send  a  copy  of  the 
sworn  statement  by  registered  mall  to  the 
cblef  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  area  In 
which  the  would-be  purchaser  lives.  Ftelltire 
of  the  seller  to  comply  would  be  a  VMeral 
criminal  offense.  These  are  essentially  the 
j>roviatons  of  8.  14,  a  bill  I  Joined  In  spon- 
soring earlier  this  year. 

Tixt  National  Government  should  not  go 
beyond  Its  Cotistltutlonal  authority  by  at- 
tempting to  prevent  maU  order  sales  of 
weapons.  Such  an  excess  Is  not  needed,  and 
It  eould  do  much  harm. 

In  manf  States,  the  people  feel  strongly 
that  law-abiding,  sane  adults  should  be 
permitted  to  own  firearms.  If  the  National 
Oovemmsnt  prohibited  the  sales  of  firearms, 
law-abiding  citizens  would  not  purchase 
weapons.  Criminals,  already  intent  on  law- 
braaklng,  woiild  not  hesitate  to  obtain  fire- 
arms Illegally,  for  with  law-abiding  citlssns 
un-armed,  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  criminal 
would  provide  the  lawbreaker  with  a  bigger 
advantage  than  when  all  persons  could  ob- 
tain firearms  IsgaUy.  In  addlUon,  it  U  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  would-be  criminals 
ipnUd  become  much  bolder  if  the  possi- 
bility were  eliminated  that  law-abiding  In- 
tended victims  might  be  armed. 

Tba  Ooagreas  should  enact  legislation  to 
Insure  that  State  laws  regulating  the  sale 
off  flrsarms  are  obeyed  by  those  seUlng  guns 
In  Intorstata  commerce.  It  is  Just  as  im- 
portant, however,  for  Congress  to  obey  the 
OOBstltuUonal  mandate  that  "the  right  of 
the  people  to  keejp  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
belnmnged." 
Sincerely, 

Sraoic  TarmicoNi). 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  AUUOrrr.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  oompllment  the  dlstifigiilshed  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  on  the  able 
speech  he  hae  Just  made,  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor Irom  Nebraska  <m  his  very  able 
speech  and  analysis  ot  the  problems  in- 
Tidved  here. 

I  know  It  is  very  difficult,  when -you- 
oonstder  some  of  the  things  that  have 
btDPened  in  the  last  few  weeks,  not  to 
ID  on  an  emotional  tdnge  and  think 
thereby  that  you  are  going  to  cure  some 
of  the  problems.    I  noticed,  in  the  re- 
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marks  of  the  Senator  from  Nebrsiska, 
his  statement  that  privately  owned  and 
used  flrearms  are  still  beneficial. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  I  think 
he  made  an  excellent  point  In  his  re- 
marks about  the  Chicago  situation  and 
the  girls  who  were  murdered  there,  that 
If  one  of  those  girls  had  had  a  firearm 
and  had  known  ho\»  to  use  It,  we  might 
not  have  had  that  tragic  circiunstance 
happen. 

I  recall  that  within  my  own  office,  and 
very  close  to  home,  Just  2  years  ago  this 
spring.  Miss  Joyce  Morgan,  one  of  my 
secretaries,  had  her  own  apartment  in- 
vaded, about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  was  robbed. 

Fortunately  she  was  a  girl  of  great 
courage,  but  more  fortunately  still,  her 
father  had,  the  previous  fall,  purchased 
a  Woodsman  .22  for  her,  and  had  also 
instructed  her  in  lt<  use.  So  when  this 
person  entered  her  apartment  about  4:30 
or  5  o'clock  in  the  naming,  and  she  dis- 
covered that  someone  was  In  her  dress- 
ing room,  picked  up  her  gun  and,  with 
a  well-placed  shot,  convinced  him  that 
he  ought  to  give  hiinself  up,  which  he 
did.  She  was  then  nble  to  hold  him  at 
bay  until  police  arrived. 

The  fact  that  the  court  procedures 
were  such  that  he  was  released  on  his 
own  recognizance  and  back  robbing  an- 
other apartment  within  2  weeks  is  an- 
other story.  But  nevertheless,  the  fact 
is  that  we  do  not  know  what  might  have 
happened  to  her  had  she  not  been  In  the 
possession  of  a  gun  and  able  to  use  it. 

Along  these  same  lines,  I  think  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Colorado  statutes  is  very  sig- 
nificant. Chapter  S3,  article  4.  of  the 
Colorado  Revised  Statutes  of  1963,  deals 
with  the  question  of  insurrections  and 
the  prohibition  of  fipearms. 

Section  1  of  that  article  prohibits  the 
use  of  firearms  when  a  state  of  emer- 
gency or  riot  or  insurrection  has  been 
declared  by  the  Governor. 

Seqtlon  3  Is  a  ver:*  significant  section. 
The  Gtle  is  "Constitutional  Rights  Pre- 
served." 
The  section  reads: 

Nothing  In  thU  article  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  caU  in  quesflon  the  right  of  any 
person  to  keep  and  be»r  anns  m  the  defense 
of  his  home,  person,  dr  property,  or  in  aid 
of  the  civU  power  whea  thfereto  legally  sum- 
moned. 

Thus,  the  State  of  Colorado  has  spoken 
quite  clearly  and  Unequivocally  about 
what  it  deems  to  be  (She  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  beaf  and  possess  arms. 

The  point  of  the  Sttiator  which  he  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  firearms,  is  en- 
tirely correct.  None  of  us  contend  that 
dangerous  weapons  skould  be  shipped  In- 
discriminately, nor  <Jo  we  contend  that 
these  weapons  should  land  in  the  hands 
of  psychos  and  people  who  are  mentally 
incompetent. 

The  recent  Texas  disaster  is  probably 
the  best  illustration  of  what  we  cannot 
do  to  govern  these  situations  because,  by 
any  criteria  which  w#  would  have  estab- 
lished, the  young  man  who  went  beserk 
in  Austin.  Tex.,  would  ^ve  probably 
qualified  for  the  ownership  of  the  guns. 
So,  we  are  in  the  process  here  of  trying 


to  evolve  legislation  which  Is  sane  and 
sensible  but  which  will  not  deprive  people 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  my  in- 
alienable and  basic  rights — and  many 
other  Americans  do  also — the  right  to 
own,  possess,  and  use  firearms  In  defense 
of  my  own  person  and  property,  espe- 
cially in  this  day  and  age,  and  particu- 
larly in  Washington  and  some  of  our 
larger  cities.  However,  it  is  certainly 
true  in  Washington  in  which  city  we  have 
a  jungle,  and  nothing  less  than  a  jungle. 
Those  predators  of  other  human  be- 
ings, both  by  way  of  physical  violence 
and  by  way  of  deprivation  of  property, 
robbery,  and  so  forth,  must  be  curbed. 
However,  they  will  always  find  a  way  to 
buy  a  gun.  This  would  be  no  problem. 
It  is  like  In  the  days  of  prohibition  when 
we  tried  to  stop  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquor.  We  discovered  then  that 
we  could  not  do  it. 

We  cannot  now  stop  people  from  pos- 
sessing guns.  Particularly,  we  cannot 
keep  those  who  have  an  Intent  and  de- 
sign to  do  so,  from  collecting  guns  and 
having  them. 

Are  we  going  to  be  at  the  place  where 
we  deprive  people  who  must  protect  their 
lives  and  property  rights  from  having  * 
guns,  bearing  them,  and  knowing  how  to 
use  them  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  the  members  of 
their  family  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  property? 

If  the  American  citizens  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  this,  then  this  country  can- 
not call  itself  a  civilized  country,  at  least 
not  until  we  have  learned  to  protect  our 
citizens  in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets. 
E>oes  the  Senator  aigree? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  agree  with  those  remarks.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  kind  re- 
marks concerning  the  Senator  from 
South  Csux>lina. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  splen- 
did contribution  he  has  made  on  this 
subject  this  mpming. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  yielding  to  me. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  here  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  that  commendation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  both  Senators  for  their  con- 
tributions. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  commend  lilm  for  his  very 
objective  and  w^ell-reasoned  statement 
on  this  subject.  It  Is  a  statement  that 
is  void  of  emotionalism.  I  believe  that 
is  what  Is  required  la  such  circumstances. 
I  know  that  Senator  Hruska  is  second 
to  none  in  his  desire  to  encourage  sound 
legislation  at  the  appropriate  level  of 
government  which  might  be  effective  in 
discouraging  crime  without  overregulat- 
Ing  law-abiding  citizens.  I  certainly 
share  this  view.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
this  is  the  type  of  action  that  our  Pres- 
ident has  recently  called  for. 

But  the  confidence  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  has  been  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  specific  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  administration — S.  1592  hi  the  Sen- 
ate.   A  careful  reading  of  the  hearings 
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before  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee discloses  fundamental  and  serious 
defects  in  that  bill,  which  have  not,  as  I 
understand  it,  been  corrected  in  the 
version  sent  to  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committe«. 

The  Senator  has  previously  pointed 
out  that  many  modifications  have  been 
made  in  line  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  Nebraska  as 
amendments  to  a  bill  that  we  favor. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  made  it  clear  some 
time  ago  that  his  committee  would  re- 
view those  features  of  S.  1592  which 
raise  questions  about  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magntison],  said: 

I  think  the  Committee  would  be  derelict  in 
Its  responsibility  to  report  out  legislation 
which  would  mislead  the  public  Into  beUev- 
ing  that  the  problem  had  been  solved  when 
In  fact  it  had  not.  A  nation  aroused  and 
demanding  effective  control  because  of  the 
tragic  event  of  the  recent  past  would  become 
complacent.  The  public's  voice  should  not 
be  quieted  and  their  demands  should  be 
directed  to  their  State  legislatures.  This  is 
where  the  responsibility  belongs,  where  it 
constitutionally  lies  and  the  only  place 
where  there  can  be  effective  and  meaningful 
control. 

The  Committee  Intends  to  explore  this 
problem  thoroughly.  ENery  avenue  of  solu- 
tion win  be  studied.  But  the  solution  must 
not  be  one  conceived  In  hysteria,  bom  of 
ignorance  Intended  to  foster  complacency 
and  destined  to  futlUty.  The  solution  must 
be  total,  not  partial.  It  mxist  be  dictated  by 
the  voices  of  reason  not  emotion.  It  must  to 
the  extent  practical,  prevent  the  possession 
and  use  of  firearms  by  the  irresponsible,  but 
in  so  doing  should  not  unduly  inconvenience 
or  burden  the  responsible. 

This  is  reassuring  because  there  ap- 
pears to  be  unnecessary  Interference  and 
discrimination  in  this  bill  In  dictating 
what  can  be  bought  and  sold  and  how 
The  shocking  crime  in  Austin,  Tex 
should  not  stampede  the  Senate  Into  an 
Ill-considered  exercise  of  police  powers 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
guise  of  regulating  interstate  commerce 
There  are  fundamental  Issues  of  good 
government  posed  by  this  bill,  and  I  for 
one  am  not  satisfied  that  they  have  been 
carefully  consfdered, 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  find  that 
section  3(e)  of  the  bUl  gives  broad  dis- 
cretion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  embargo  Imports.  If  he  thinks  that 
they  are  not  "particularly  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes,"  or  if  he  finds  them 
unsafe,  or  for  other  ill-defined  reasons. 
If  we  are  to  move  from  automobile  to 
guns  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  acci- 
dents by  improving  safety  features  in  the 
mechanisms.  It  should  be  done  without 
discrimination  between  imports  and  do- 
mestic products,  and  It  should  be  done 
after  the  most  careful  study  and  testi- 
mony from  all  concerned  to  establish 
that  there  is  a  problem  and  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  correct  it.  No  such  tes- 
timony was  taken  during  the  hearings. 

Is  an  antlcrlme  measure  an  appro- 
priate Instrument  to  enter  the  area  of 
International  trade,  with  its  delicate 
treaty  and  other  ramifications?    I  think 


not.  Crime  control  legislation  should 
not  be  colored  by  trespassing  on  con- 
sumer preference  for  identical  type  prod- 
ucts simply  because  of  geographical 
source. 

Surplus  military  rifies  Imported  from 
abroad  have  established  a  wide  market 
in  the  United  States  among  those  who 
cannot  afford  a  new  rifie  for  hunting  and 
target  practice  or  those  who  like  to  col- 
lect guns  or  work  on  them.  The  hearings 
show  that  an  estimated  2  million  Ameri- 
cans have  expressed  a  legitimate  buyer's 
prejference  for  this  item  over  the  last  10 
years. 

antU  recently,  S.  1592  embargoed 
imports  of  these  rifles  along  with  all 
military  surplus.  I  understand  that  it 
no^  would  limit  the  «nl}argo  to  surplus 
haadgims  and  would  let  in  the  rifles. 
However,  at  last  printing,  it  injected  a 
new  discrimination  and  Federal  dicta- 
tion to  the  American  buyer  by  prohibit- 
ing mail-order  sales  of  surplus  rifles. 
Virtually  identical  new  and  second-hand, 
bolt-action  rifies  made  in  the  United 
States  are  not  subject  to  this  ban. 

The  logic  of  thiis  assortment  of  Federal 
prohibitions  escapes  me. 

There  are  other  interstate  commerce 
featiu-es  of  this  bill  which  require  fur- 
ther introspection  as  to  their  com- 
patibility with  constitutional  and  prac- 
tical direction, 

"These  features  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commerce  Committee  at 
such  time  as  final  action  on  S.  1592  is 
taken  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  support  fully  the  objective  of  keeping 
deadly  weapons  away  from  mental  In- 
competents, Juvenile  delinquents,  and 
other  irresponsibles. 

However,  we  must  insure  that  we  do 
not  pass  legislation  that  would  cause  un- 
due hardship  to  hunters,  target  shooters, 
collectors,  and  other  responsible  Ameri- 
cans who  have  done  nothing  to  com- 
promise their  rights  to  obtain  firearms. 

I  am  convinced  that  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible legislation  can  be  drafted  and 
enacted  to  help  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  deadly  weiyxms  by  undesirable 
elements. 

But.  to  pass  such  legislation,  we  must 
act  In  an  atmosphere  of  thorough  study 
and  thoughtful  consideration — not  in  one 
of  emotionalism. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  of  Senator 
Hrctska  Is  a  positive  step  toward  estab- 
lishment of  the  sober  and  unemotional 
atmosphere  we  need,  and  I  applaud  his 
effbrts. 

Ur.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever tragedy  occurs,  it  is  natural  for 
mdn  to  seek  means  to  avert  its  reoccur- 
rettce  by  removing  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy.  It  Is  natural,  and  it  Is  "good, 
fol*men  to  try  to  abstract  from  the  fab- 
ric of  the  incident  the  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  original  misfortune.  It  is 
thus  that  man  improves  his  environ- 
ment and  the  individual  lives  of  tha 
members  of  society. 

No  well-meaning  penaa  could  fail  to 
have  been  moved  by  the  tragedy  which 
toOk  place  several  weeks  ago  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  my  own  State.  Men  of  good 
wit  over  the  entire  Nation  were  shocked 
and  deeply  saddened  by  the  terrible  mis- 
fortune in  Austin,  and  many  persons 


were  spurred  by  the  incident  to  consid- 
eration of  ways  to  try  to  stay  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  tragedy. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  .there  is  dtmger  that  in  our 
verj-  worthy  desire  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  this  and  other  criminal  tragedies  we 
will  strike  not  at  the  root  and  cause 
of  the  calamity  but  at  a  single  second- 
ary attribute:  the  weapon  involved. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  Mr.  Presidrait, 
that  gims  do  not  kill  people,  criminals 
do. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  not  a  gentleman 
in  this  distinguished  body  who  has  not 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Increase  in  violent  crimes  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  has 
at  one  time  or  another  been  troubled  by 
current  crime  statistics,  and  each  has 
sought  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
moimting  violence.  But,  I  sulmit  that 
the  longnm  solution  to  the  problem  lies 
in  increased  assistance 'Xo  and  improved 
facilities  for  law  enforcement  ofBcers,  in 
objective,  effective  programs  of  research 
Into  the  nature  of  mental  health  and 
of  Identification  of  mental  diseases,  espe- 
cially criminally  oriented  discn-ders,  and 
of  possible  treatments. 

My  support  of  legislation  to  assist 
professional  law  aiforcement  perswinel 
in  the  Federal  C3k)verrunent,  and  in  State 
and  local  governments  is  well  known. 
I  supported  wholeheartedly  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965.  The 
act  allows  the  D^artment  of  Justice  to 
engage  in  programs  of  educational  as- 
sistance for  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  being  proven,  that  the  act  will  be  used 
as  a  springboard  for  further  Institution^ 
alizlng  law  enforcement  as  a  profession. 
Indeed,  Sam  Houston  State  College,  in 
Texas,  already  has  applied  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  act  to  Institute  a 
degree  program  in  law  enforcement  as  a 
profession. 

Other  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  to  set  up  a  nationwide  com- 
munications network  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. The  business  of  apprehending 
criminals,  like  so  many  other  businesses. 
Is  being  .transformed  by  the  constant 
development  of  scientific  techniques,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  improved  methods 
of  high-speed  communications.  The  bill 
to  fight  lawlessness  by  improved  com- 
munications facilities  has  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

I  am  convinced  that  significant  con- 
tributions to  crime  prevention  can  be 
made  through  enactment  of  legislation 
aimed  at  research  into  the  causes  of 
criminal  motivation.  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  any  more  about  the  nature  of 
psychoneurosls  than  anybody  else. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  mental  dis- 
orders and  their  proper  method  of  treat- 
ment. Incidents  such  as  the  recent 
tragedy  in  Austin  focus  attention  on 
psychoneurosis  as  a  cause  of  crime.  I 
do  not  know  if  there  are  any  really  re- 
liable statistics  available — I  would  doubt 
that  there  are,  due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem — on  the  ratio  of  crimes  com- 
mitted as  a  result  of  mental  disorders  In 
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relation  to  thoae  committed  by  sup- 
poaadly  aanc  persons.  There  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  definition,  involved.  I  believe, 
taoirenrer,  that  crimes  committed  by  the 
criminally  Insane,  if  t  may  use  that  con- 
cept, are  significantly  fewer  Uum  those 
committed  by  persons  In  control  oT  their 
actions.' 

I  make  tbeae  observations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  support  of  one  very  important 
point  which  I  wish  to  make.  Although 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  all  of  the  proper 
methods  of  treatment  for  persons  with 
criminal  backgrounds.  I  do  know  that 
ftxcuring  Ibeir  actions,  imposing  punish- 
ments too  light  to  fit  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  blaming  the  individual  crim- 
inal's action  on  "society"  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  meet  the  problem. 

Men  must  be  held  accountable  for 
their  actions,  Mr.  President.  We  do  a 
great  disservice  to  the  individuals  invol- 
ved, both  the  felon  and  the  victim — 
and  to  society — when  we  do  not  im- 
pose proper  punishment  >3n  the  agent  of 
the  crime. 

Not  only  is  it  wise  that  criminals  be 
removed,  from  society  for  a  duration  to 
pxotoct  Innocent  persons,  but  punish- 
ment may  constitute  the  only  warning 
signal  of  the  Impropriety  of  hia  actions 
that  the  young  criminal  may  have. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the 
reap(X)slbiUty  for  crime  lying  cm  the 
doorstep  of  every  American  except  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  criminal.  It  is  argued 
that  the  criminal  is  the  product  of  his 
environi^ent.  his  gmea.  his  upbringing^ 
and  other  factors  ad  inflnitimi.  That, 
brtng  the  prisoner  of  ills  history,  the 
criminal  Is  not  resimnsible,  but  that  so- 
ciety, in  not  furnishing  him  with  fa- 
vored dreumstancee,  is  somehow  solely 
accountable. 

I  do  not  believe  this  theory.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

Neither  do  I  believe  in  legislation  which 
would  in  effect  punish  those  law-abid- 
ing members  of  our  society  who  want  to 
purchase,  own,  and  use  guns  for  sport. 
Their  actl<Hi8  are  blameless.  It  is  un- 
fair and  it  Is  folly  to  deny  them  their 
rights  to  purchase  and  use  firearms. 

If  we  are  to  pass  Federal  legislation 
aimed  at  curtailing  the  distribution  of 
firearms,  I  could  support  specific  legis- 
lation aimed  at  keeping  firearms  from 
the  possesskm  of  felons  and  minors. 

I  think  this  Is  as  far  as  we  can  Justi- 
fiably go  in  this  direction  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  I  oppose  all  prc^xMed  legis- 
lation which  would  Impede  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  firearms  for  sporting  our- 
poses.  I  believe  the  States  are  better 
JUdtpes  of  their  requironents  than  the 
Federal  Government 

Americans  have  a  constitutional  guar- 
antee which  we  must  fully  obttrve  in 
eonaiderlng  this  leglalationf  I  %m  not 
support,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  does  not 
see  fit  to  enact,  legislation  which  would 
abridge  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
Imd  bear  arms.  ^ 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  hla  calm  and  studious 
■PPWdaai/pf  pending  leglsStlon  to  se- 
vtrdy  rMtrict  the  sale  and  shipment  of 
flrBwms. 
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He  has  performad  a  valuable  public 
service  by  placing  t4ils  subject  in  proper 
perspective,  and  I  concur  strongly  in  his 
remarks.  , 

Emotional  hysteria  among  some  seg- 
ments of  the  public  inevitably  follows  a 
shocking  act  of  violence.  The  reaction 
is  understandable  but  rarely  logical  or 
constructive. 

The  constitutional  and  practical  argu- 
ments against  S.  15B2  remain  as  strong 
as  ever.  They  have  not  been  changed 
or  eliminated  by  wljat  happened  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 
'  In  pur  sympathy  for  the  victims  and 
their  families,  let  usjaot  delude  ourselves 
with  the  proposition  that  curtailing  the 
citizen's  right  to  buj  arms  for  legitimate 
purposes  will  prevent  or  even  reduce  the 
rate  or  assault  and  tiurder. 

No  law  could  have  prevented  a  men- 
tally disturbed  student  from  turning 
suddenly  Into  a  mass  killer.  We  must 
keep  this  fact  in  mind  as  we  consider 
legislation  to  Impose  stringent  regula- 
tions on  the  acquisition  of  firearms  in 
our  country. 

Our  experience  with  more  restrictive 
regulation  at  the  State  level  points  to 
the  contrary.  The  ofBclal  abstract  fig- 
ures show  that  the  incidence  of  homi- 
cide with  a  gun  pet  100,000  population 
Is  generally  higher  in  those  States  with 
more  restrictive  laws  than  It  is  in  States 
with  few  restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
S.  1592  poses  a  sertous  question  of  in- 
fringement on  the  second  ameiidment. 
But  even  if  no  constitutional  Issue  ex- 
isted, there  are  mafty  other  reasons  to 
reject  this  bill. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  firearms  control  arises 
from  the  dumping  of  surplus  foreign 
military  weapons  on  the  market.  The 
number  of  rifles  and  pistols  entering  oiu- 
own  domestic  market  channels  from  this 
source  has  greatly  Increased  since  World 
Warn. 

This  flow  of  weapons  could  be  limited 
or  even  prohibited  by  the  executive 
branch  without  any  new  law.  The  au- 
thority exists  under  the  Munitions  Con- 
trol Act.  Why  not  use  the  power  we  al- 
ready have  to  crack  down  on  this  flood 
of  foreign  arms? 

The  National  Rifle  Association  and 
many  other  organizations  have  ex- 
pressed support  of  ojtecutive  action  un- 
der the  existing  statutory  authority. 
But  nothing  has  beea  done. 

In  our  testimony  l>efore  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  last  y4ar,  both  the  senior 
Soiator  from  Colon^o  and  I  noted  the 
eoonomlc  hardship  and  public  incon- 
venience that  would  result  from  the 
Uanket  mall-order  prohibition  and  fee 
inoreaaee  called  for  In  S.  1592. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  more  than 
160.000  residents  and  visitorB  annually 
participate  In  some  kind  of  hunting  ac- 
tivity. Tliey  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  effectlvl  management  and 
oontinned  developmotit  of  our  game  re- 
sources. 

Tliey  are  assisted'  materially  by  the 
fact  that  many  smiUl  retail  establish- 
ments  stock   guns    and    ammunition. 


Many  of  these  stores  are  in  isolated  com- 
munities far  removed  from  the  nearest 
other  source  of  supply,  and  this  same 
fdtuatlon  prevails  in  many  of  our  West- 
ern States. 

The  drastic  license  fee  boost  in  S.  1592 
would  place  an  unfair  burden  on  these 
small  establishments  and  many  of  them 
would  simply  have  to  stop  selling  guns 
and  funmimltion. 

Even  harder  hit  would  be  the  many 
custom  gunsmithlng  shops  throughout 
the  Nation.  We  have  more  than  20  such 
shops  in  Arizona.  They  are  generally 
small  Independent  operations  which  de- 
pend on  mail  shipments  for  much  of 
their  business. 

The  cumbersome  machinery  required 
by  S.  1592  would  unjustly  penalize  the 
rancher  or  sportsman  who  wanted  to  buy 
a  particular  weapon  from  outside  his 
own  state — but  it  would  not  deter  any 
persons  with  criminal  intent  from  ob- 
taining a  gun  anywhere. 

There  are  reasonable  aJtematlves  to 
S.  1592  which  many  in  Congress,  includ- 
ing myself,  would  support.  For  one 
thing,  we  could  make  It  a  Federal  offense 
to  ship  a  firearm  In  Interstate  commerce 
to  any  Individual  hi  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  State  where  he  lived.  This  is  what 
the  President  said  he  wanted  earlier. 

Combined  with  executive  action  to  re- 
trict  importation  of  surplus  foreign 
weapons,  this  kind  of  approach  would 
accomplish  the  major  objective  of  S. 
1592  without  any  of  its  danerlts. 

Additionally,  I  believe  there  is  wide- 
spread public  and  law  enforcement 
agency  support  for  legislation  to  stiffen 
the  penalties  for  crimes  committed  with 
a  firearm.  Surely  our  law  enforcement 
personnel  could  use  another  tool  in  their 
battle  against  crime. 

There  is  a  final  point  I  want  to  men- 
tion because  I  believe  it  deserves  discus- 
sion and  exposure. 

Many  Americans  of  unquestioned  de- 
cency and  responslblUty  are  disturbed  by 
what  they  feel  is  a  campaign  that  sets 
the  stage  for  registration  of  all  arms. 

Extremist  groups  are  not  alone  in  read- 
ing the  lessons  of  history  which  show  a 
pattern  In  the  subversion  and  ultimate 
takeover  of  free  countries  elsewhere. 
Arms  registration  and  eventual  confisca- 
tion have  been  prime  elements  in  that 
pattern. 

One  of  the  most  respected  clerg3Tnen 
in  my  State  commented  on  this  in  a  re- 
cent article.    He  said — and  I  quote  him : 

It  Btrlke«  only  at  the  honest  man,  and  will 
iiltlmately  guarantee  the  enemies  of  our 
country  diaarmed  victims.  Every  Invasion 
of  the  clUzen's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arm£, 
in  fact,  merely  emboldens  and  protects  the 
criminal. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter— the 
criminal  and  the  criminally  inclined,  not 
the  weapon  used- 
Mr.  President  I  refer  to  my  State  of 
Arizona  for  the  comments  of  a  law  en- 
forcement oflQcer. 

Paul  Blubaum,  Phoenix  chief  of  police, 
commented,  following  the  Texas  mass 
murders : 

Penalties  for  crimes  cconmltted  with  flre- 
arma  should  be  greatly  Increued.  Heavy 
flues  and  Jail  sentences  ijculd  be  the  most 
effective  controL 
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Ail  regxUatlon  and  restriction  laws  have 
been  failures.  Registration  does  not  6e«m  to 
be  the  answer  to  cutting  down  crimes  with 
firearms.  States  with  strict  gun  laws  restrict 
the  hunter  and  gnn  enthiislaats  from  con- 
tinuing their  hobbles,  but  criminals  stlU  find 
ways  to  g^p  weapons. 

I  personally  beUeve  that  no  firearms  con- 
trol device  would  be  succesefiU. 

Chl6f  Blubaum  attributes  the  7-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  crime  rate  in  Phoe- 
nix and  Maricopa  County  since  he  took 
ofQce  to  increased  citizen  cooperation 
with  police  and  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage respect  for  law  and  order. 

The  claims  by  antlgun  propagandists, 
such  as  writer  Carl  Bakal's  book,  "The 
Right  To  Bear  Arms,"  are  refuted  by  the 
cold  facts  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States. 

Compiled  from  national  crime  and  ac- 
cident reports  and  health  department  re- 
ports, these  figures  reveal  there  has  not 
been  a  great  increase  in  deaths  from  fire- 
arms. In  fact,  the  figures  through  1962 
show  a  decline  in  relation  to  population. 

The  number  of  homicides  per  100,000 
in  1950  was  5.3,  but  hi  1962  it  fell  to  4.9. 
Factually,  the  total  number  of  homicides 
in  1930  was  10,473  and  in  1962  It  was 
9.013. 

The  official  figures  also  show  that  the 
number  of  homicides  involving  the  use 
of  guns  declined  from  a  total  of  6,995  in 
1930  to  4.954  In  1962. 

The  incidence  of  homicide  with  guns 
per  100,000  in  the  northwest  region  was 
1.6  in  1962.  It  was  2.7  in  the  Midwest. 
Both  areas  have  relatively  few  restric- 
tions. 

By  comparison,  the  figure  for  more  re- 
strictive Middle  Atlantic  States  was  3.2. 

Newspapers  throughout  our  Nation 
dally  record  Instances  where  citizens 
have  used  their  legally  acquired  firearms 
to  defend  their  Uves  or  property  from 
would-be  murderers  and  armed  robbers. 
Obviously  it  is  impossible  for  the  police 
to  be  everywhere  when  they  are  needed. 

How  can  we  justify  Imposing  a  burden 
on  the  salesman  or  shopkeeper  when  the 
crimln^-^lement  will  continue  to  roam 
armed  ^h  weapons  of  all  types? 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress would  serve  the  people  far  better 
by  concentrating  on  measures  to  combat 
our  rising  crime  rate  than  it  would  by 
enacting  punitive  legislation  that  would 
damage  the  trustworthy  and  lar,'-abidlng 
citizen  in  the  name  of  firearms  control. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
MEETINOS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization,  of  the 
Committee  on  Goveriuneijt  Operations, 
be  permitted  to  meet  durtafe  the  session 
of  the^Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HICK6»{L00PER.    Objection. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  urianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Labor  ar>d  Public  Welfare 
Committee  be  permltuid  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr,  mCKENLOOPER.    I  object. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  that  I  am  ob- 
jecting by  request.  It  is  not  a  personal 
matter. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ijiter- 
govemmental  Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  object. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uhanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  object. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered,  the  Chair 
lajrs  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
An  act  (H.R.  15941)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
Euld  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


I  THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times  there 
is  an  editorial  entitled  "Up  and  Up  On 
the  Airlines."  This  editorial  expresses 
completely  the  point  of  view  that  I  hold 
in  regard  to  the  airline  dispute. 

We  can  take  Judicial  notice  that  the 
settlement  of  the  airlines  dispute,  what- 
ever its  terms  may  prove  to  be,  is  tiighly 
inflationary.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  in  the  long-time  bad  inter- 
ests of  the  strikers.  It  is  bound  to  be 
in  the  worst  possible  Interest  of  Amer- 
ican labor  as  a  whole,  and  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  win  be  viewed  with  anjrthing 
but  approval,  I  am  sure,  by  the  thou- 
sands of  fellow  Americans  who  are  on 
pensions.  The  resulting  inflation,  if 
this  settlement  becomes  the  pattern  for 
future  wage  settlements  will  weaken  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  dol- 
lar and  reduce  thereby  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  fellow  Americans  now  trying 
to  exist  on  social  security  benefits  and 
private  pensions.  These  fellow  Ameri- 
cans cannot  strike  against  the  pubUc 
for  higher  benefits  as  airline  strikers 
have  done  and  other  unions  are  threat- 
ening to  do  if  their  inflationary  wage 
demands  are  not  ratified.    Old  age  pen- 


sioners cannot  use  economic  coercion  to 
force  granting  to  them  cost-of-living  es- 
calator clauses. 

Unorganized  workers  will  also  be  the 
economic  victims  of  the"  Inflationary 
hurricane  that  organized  labor  is  threat- 
ening to  let  loose  in  our  country  by 
threatened  strikes  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  on 
the  fldbr  of  the  Senate.  "ITiere  never 
was  the  slightest  Justification  for  this 
strike  in  a  regulated  Industry  in  the 
midst  of  a  war. 

While  the  House  was  staggering 
Eiroimd  in  a  state  of  IndecislOD  trying  to 
avoid  passing  legislation,  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  carriers  saved  the  Congress 
from  meeting  squarely  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. The  administration  has 
become  a  party  to  an  infiatlonary  settle- 
ment of  the  airline  strike.  No  words  of 
alibi  or  rationalization  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  or  the  carriers,  or  the 
union  can  conceal  this  surrender  to  an 
inflationary  breakthrough  in  this  case. 
There  now  has  been  placed  on  the  House 
and  the  Senate  a  clear  legislative  resixm- 
siblUty,  while  this  war  lasts,  to  pass 
legislation  that  will  protect  ail  of  our 
people  from  the  exercise  of  naked  eco- 
noinlc  power  on  the  part  of  labor,  and 
naked  economic  power  on  the  part  of 
American  Industry  in  letting  loose  on  the 
American  people  an  Inflationary  tornado. 
The  selfish  interests  of  labor  for  exces- 
sive wages  and  Industry  for  excessive 
prices  while  American  boys  are  dying  in 
Vietnam  are  without  moral  Justification. 
Such  Infiationary  wages  and  prices  take 
the  form  of  blood  money  made  out  of  the 
sacrifices  of  our  fighting  men.  I  am  op- 
posed to  sending  these  men  to  fight, 
bleed,  and  die  in  Vietnam.  I  am  op- 
posed to  permitting  any  economic  group 
here  at  home  making  infiationary  prc^ts 
here  at  home  out  of  the  sacrifices  of  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietncun.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  me  if  those  profits  take  tiie 
form  of  excessive  wages,  prices,  salaries, 
dividends,  or  any  other  form  of  economic 
return.  Until  this  war  is  ended  all  of 
us  living  in  the  safety  and  security  here 
at  home  should  be  willing  to  mt^  what- 
ever economic  sacrifices  are  necessary  to 
hold  our  economy  within  Infiation  con- 
trols. Blood  money  profits  cannot  be 
Justified  on  any  ground — moral,  eco- 
nomic, patriotic,  or  any  other.  If  we 
ctmnot  maintain  inflation  controls 
through  volxmtaiy  action  on  the  part  of 
Industry,  labor,  and  every  ouier  economic 
group,  then  legislative  controls  must  be 
adopted. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  owes  It  to  th^American 
people  to  proceed  before  It  adjohms  With 
the  passage  of  necessary  Inflationary 
control  legislation,  both  In  the  field  of 
wages  and  prices.  This  administration 
will  make  a  great  political  mistake  if'  it 
tries  to  duck  its  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend inflation  control  legislation,  in- 
cluding, if  necessary,  tax  legislation, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Recoso  the 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times,  of 
August  16, 1966,  entitled  "Up  and  Up  On 
the  Ah-lines." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editortal 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
.  u  follows: 

(Vtom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  la,  imq] 
Vr  AND  Up  ok  thx  Anuakxs 
UnleM  the  86.000  ttrlklng  airlines  me- 
cbAnlea  onc«  again  reputftate  their  \mlon 
iMden.  8«rTlc«  wlU  aoon  return  to  ncxmai  on 
the  planes  that  carry  60  per  cent  of  the 
country's  air  pusengers.  But  the  agree- 
mmt  under  which  the  striken  will  go  back 
to  work  provides  the  signal  for  a  diziying 
new  whirl  of  wage-price  Inflation,  based  on 
^^  surrender  by  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress to  threats  of  pcrtltlcal  blackmaU  bv 
organized  labor.  ' 

tiJilS?*!i!il,  "P**^  Indicate  ,ihat  the  set- 
tlement will  proTlde  pay4ncreMes  averaging 
f?"«^y  •  P"  «>«°t  a  year,  or  nearly  doSble 
the  Admlnlftratton's  Ute  lamented  gulde- 
parts.  In  a  real  sense,  even  the  figure  wUl 
ITObably  prove  an  underestimate  because 
™  P^lfcludes  an  escalator,  under  which 
SJ^»^«F  '*P  ••  «»»»«m«r  lAlces  rise, 
^th  the  Oovamment  In  fuU  retnat  In  the 
^.!S^  tofletlon.  every  other  union  can 
^.S?***^  *°  "**•  *  ■hnllar  demand  for 
building  inflation  Into  it.  wagST^tu^ 
in  a  never-ending.  ••if.fee<llng  apliaj.  The 
noUon  that  conaumera  ahould  ever  get  a 
»b»n  Of  rising  productivity  In  the  form  of 
lower  prices— once  a  pivotal  part  of  the 
guldeport  phUosophy— has  vanished  un- 
mounsd  by  anyone  in  either  labor  or  In- 
austry. 

Th«  most  dismal  part  of  the  entire  r>«c- 
was  pl^  that  was  what  everybody  In  the 

Capitol  HIU  wanted  them  to  do.  The  air- 
unes  operate  In  an  industry  that  Is  regulated 
to  every  phase  flrom  faree  to  safety  rules. 

^^  T^!?*^  ^*»»  ^'  recommendations  i 

*  Preeldsntlal  emergency  board  that 
"si^  the  guldeposts.  Whto  the  union 
Z}^^  the  report  they  entered  Into  a  ten- 
Uttve  pact  that  substantUUy  exceeded  those 
recommendaUons.    In    both    instances    the 

^^V^J^^rT   "*•  '^'^  "'^  «' 

•JiSl,^'*^.'  ^*~°*l««n<»  produced  a  dls- 
S^^i^*if ""  °'  buck-p^ialng,  in  which 
the  Admlnleteatton  and  Congress  sought  to 
wjde  responslbUlty  for  leglsUtlve  actton  to 

m«n  tf orts  went  forward.  •  The-flnmtoMice 
^^.^^IS^'Sf  el-ctlons  obviously  took  prt- 
ortty  in  Washington's  view  over  oonsldira. 

^♦f.'^'P'*'*  "tablllty  or  restoration  of 
*— "««1  transportation. 

Por  the  alrUnee  the  moral  vraa^plaln:  Kmp 
^tog  up  untti  the  union  leaden  felt  8w£^ 
Jfflough  to«ibmit  •  new  Offer  to  the  imnk  and 
»».  At  one  stage  in  the  hectto  weekend 
nienlpulatton  8««tary  of  LaS?  wlS^SJ 
•  ftnr  hanh  words  for  the  union  after  It  bad 
»«^.»  r*''  ''°™  *°  apparent  agreement. 
Butthat  flare-up  was  seftled  like  aU  the  oth- 
•«»— oy  giving  th»  \mlon  more,  tmder  the 
bsoovtfent  guidance  of  Cabinet-level  medla- 

SLJ^t^,1*^  has  to  do  with  "fne 
ooU^ttve  bar,alnm«"  rwnaln.  obtain,  but 
rrjWt  the  cjwtomary  ho«mnas  will  come 
»oin  aU  sides  when— and  If— the  pact  U  ratl- 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  field  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  total 
amount  of  wage? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No  one  knows.  It  has 
not  been  disclosed.  That  secret,  appar- 
ently, must  not  be  n»ade  available  to  the 
American  people  until  there  is,  first,  ap- 
proval of  what  I  am.  satisfied  is  a  highly 
inflationary  wage  settlement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  indica- 
tion of  the  percentage  of  raise,  as  com- 
pared with  the  giiidelines? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
Idea. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  1  had  heard  8  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  h»ve  hot  the  slightest 
Idea. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSIKESS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  ilnce  there  was  only 
a  short  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  today,  that  it 
be  In  order  to  lay  before  the  Senate  vari- 
ous communlcationi  and  Presidential 
messages,  and  print  In  the  Record  vari- 
ous routine  matters. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  Jrom  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee^. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  |>roceedings. ) 


♦-iT^  fln*  repercussions  undoubt«Uy  will  be 
Wrtta  American  Airline^  where  'another 
f»««dsnUal  emargamoy  board  Is  deaUng  with 
l^S^^T^^  *»r»  for  me^anliS;  np- 
nesntad  by  the  Transport  Worken  union  It 
|»«ulrss  Uttle  prophetic  skUl  to  anticipate 

^  ^  '^^•^-  '^  *****  «°  «•*«»«  mow 
«Mi  the  Intematlotial  AsKwUtlon  of  Ua- 

ahUUsts  le  now  being  given— and  on.  and  on 


the    Senator 


Mr.    XiAUSCHE.    Win 
yield  for  a  queetioD? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tlje  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  tie  bill  (S.  902)  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  the  soil  survey  program  of 
the  U.S.  Departmenll  of  Agriculture  so 
as  to  make  avaUable'^oU  surveys  needed 
by  States  and  other  public  agencies.  In- 
cluding community  development  dis- 
tricts, for  g\ildance  in  community  plan- 
ning and  resource  development,  smd  for 
other  purposes,  wltlj  amendments.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  3688)  to  Btimulate  the  flow 
of  mortgage  credit  for  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  Teterans'  Adminis- 
tration assisted  resldahtlal  construction; 
asked  a  conference  \Wth  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,    and    that    Mr.    Patman.    Mr. 


MtTLTKR.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr. 
Retjss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Wmnall,  Mr! 
Pmo,  and  Mrs.  Dwyir  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJt.  420.  An  act  to  amend  Utie  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  oommlsslonlng 
of  male  persons  In  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Spe- 
cialist Corps,  the  Regular  Navy  In  the  Nurse 
Corps  and  the  Regular  Air  Force  with  a  view 
to  designation  as  Air  Force  nurses  and  medi- 
cal spedaUsts,  and  for  other  purposes;  n 

HJl.  6852.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  basla 
on  which  certain  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  wUl  be  computed; 

HJi.  9976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2. 1964; 

HJl.  10267.  An  act  to  remove  time  limita- 
tions on  correction  of  military  records  and 
provide  a  time  limitation  as  to  paymentsT^ 

HJl.  10747.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  -dls- 
poslUon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Dlwamlsh  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  109,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12352.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  to  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.; 

H.R.  14831.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  program;  * 

H.R.  16024.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969  to  author- 
ize the  Admimstrator  of  General  Services  to 
leaae  certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  16114.  An  act  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  basic 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  certain  employ- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16646.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificates  to 
certain  individuals  after  considering  their 
character  and  conduct  in  civilian  life  after 
discharge  oe.  dismissal  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16706.  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of 
the  malls  to  obtain  money  or  property  under 
false  representations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  16897.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  pub- 
lication, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afflxad  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  3484.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
3,  1968  (PubUc  Law  8&-441,  80  Stet.  192). 
relating  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  rellcted  lands; 

H.R.  11671.  An  act  to  approve  a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  El  Paso  County  Water 
Improvement  District  No.  1,  Texae.  to  author- 
ize the  execution,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  8th  day  of 
September  1966  as  "International  "Literacy 
Day";  and 


H  J.  Res.  1207.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
accept  title  to  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Library,  and  tor  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R.  420.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  commissioning 
of  male  persons  In  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Special- 
ist Corps,  the  Regular  Navy  In  the  Nurse 
Corps  and  the  Regular  Air  Force  with  a  view 
to  designation  as  Air  Force  nurses  and  medi- 
cal 8p>eclali8ts,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  10267.  An  act  to  remove  time  limita- 
tions on  correction  of  military  records  and 
provide  a  time  limitation  as  to  payments; 

HJi.  11488.  An  act  to  authorize  th«  grade 
of  brigadier  general  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  16646.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  Exem- 
plary Rehabilitation  Certificates  to  certain 
individuals  after  considering  their  character 
and  conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  and, 

H.R.  5852.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  basis 
on  which  certain  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  will  be  computed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H  Jt.  9976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2, 1964;  and 

H.R.  10747.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Dlwamlsh  Tribe 
of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  109.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaira. 

HJi.  12352.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  jM'operty  to  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HJl.  14831.  An  act  jo  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  ^i  Ian  ting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  graliu  program,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Hii.  15024.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959  to  authorize 
the  Admlnlatrator  of  General  Services  to 
leaae  certain  property  In  the  District  of 
Colombia;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Woi^ks. 

H.R.  16114.  An  act  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  basic 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  certain  employ- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  16706.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of 
the  malls  to  obtain  money  or  property  under 
false  representations,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Olvll 
Service. 

H.R.  16897.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection, compilation,  critical  evaulatlon, 
publication,  and  sale  ot  standard  reference 
data;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


FEDERAL      INVENTIONS      ACT      OF 
1966— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT   NO 
1461) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
submit  a  report  to  accompe  ly  S.  1809. 
to  establish  a  uniform  national  policy 


concerning  property  rights  In  inventions 
made  through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  and  fof.  other  purposes,  together 
with  the  Individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
fro«i  North  DakotaxtMr.  Burbick],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kzn- 
nedV],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mt.'Tydings]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port together  with  the  Individual  views 
be  printed. 

Itie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Rie  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  wiU  be 
plaeed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  a^ 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recdmmendatlon  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  August  3.  1966. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


'  BIIJU5  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  3726.    A  blU  to  amend  section  708  of  the 
DefSnse  Production  Act  of  1950  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  that  section  to  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  programs  for  the  control  of  credits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he  In- 
troduce^ the  above  blU,  which  appear  tinder 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  3727.    A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  June  10. 
1844,  In  order  to  clarify  the  corporate  name 
of    Georgetown    University,    and    for    other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  dolumbla. 

By  Mr.  McsGOVERN: 
S.3728.  A  bU!  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
L.  Domaguing;  and 

S.  3729.  a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jxillta  Dumo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
8. 3730.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
Improving  the  foreign  service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  through 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Ser\-lce  Informa- 
tion Officer  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Magntjbon,  and  Mr.  Mobtok)  : 
S.  3731.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act;   to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  NErBHtcia  when 
she  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3732.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  in  of  the 
Intentate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposeaC  and 

S.  3733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  in  order  to  authprlze  the 
chartering  for  certain  passenger  cnilse  serv- 
ice of  vessels  operating  under  subsidy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  ^l.  MACNxraqfTwhen 
he  introduced  the  alsove  bills  whlchTppear 
under  separate  headings.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

DEDUCTIBLE  EDUCATION  EXPENSES 

OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  the  foUowlng 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  106) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Ae«oIve<t  bjr  the  Senate  (the  Houie  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTicurring),  That  because  the 
elimination  of  tax-deductible  credits  for  edu- 
caUonal  expenses  would  discourage  many 
teachers  from  returning  to  the  classroom  to 
Upgrade  theU-  skills  and  knowledge  In  our 
rapwiy  changing  wtwld.  which  would  have 
a  sitt^stanUal  Impact  on  the  content  of  edu- 
cation ^^or  America's  chUdren  and  U  therefore 
a  mattej;^  of  basic  national  ptaicy  which 
should  be  Hjetermlned  by  the  Congress,  it  la 
the  sense  oXCongreas  that  the  regulations 
proposed  by  ^e  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  July  7,  1966>wlth  respect  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  deductible  educational  expen- 
ses for  teachers,  sho^d  not  be  made  eflecttve 
or  enforced  until  thV.Congrea«  has  by  law 
conferred  the  authorityNo  make  such  regula- 
tions on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 


J'LAMMABLE  FABRICS  \aCT— WE 
BURN  WHILE  COMMEIWSE  FID- 
DLBS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Preihent 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  w2to 
would  amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  A^ 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  with  a  greater  margin  of 
fire  safety  than  we  now  enjoy  in  our 
clothing  and  household  fabrics.  I  am 
Joined  In  this  proposal  by  S«iatora  Mao- 
NusoN  and  Mobton. 

The  situation  today  In  the  flammabil- 
Ity  of  clothing  and  household  fabrics  is 
nothing  less  than  a  national  scandal 
Thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children 
are  burned,  sometimes  fatally,  when  their 
clothing  catches  fire  accldently.  Others 
spend  weeks  and  months  In  hospitals  un- 
dergoing slow  and  painful  recovery.  h{«)- 
Ing  that  skin  grafting  and  plastic  surgei^ 
will  enable  them  to  once  again  lead 
normal  lives. 

The  extent  of  these  tragic  Incidents  Is 
unknown,  because  there  are  no  reliable 
statistics  on  Injuries  and  deaths  caused 
by  flammable  clothing.  There  Is  no 
clearinghouse  of  Information  on  matters 
of  this  kind.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cU,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  PM- 
eral  Trade  Commission,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce— none  of  theae 
can  say  with  certainty  how  many  victims 
there  are  of  fabric  burnings  each  year. 
Because  no  one  knows,  no  one  has  acted 
to  tighten  up  the  existing  act. 

Section  1193  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  states  that  If  at  any  time  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  finds  that  the  stand- 
ards of  the  act  are  inadequate  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  Interest,  he  shall 
submit  to  the  Congreas  a  rept^  setting 
forth  his  findings  together  with  such  pro- 
posals fdr  legislation  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Although  the  act  has  been  on  tlie 
books  for  12  yfcars,  the  Secretary  has  not 
recommended  any  additional  proposals 
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for  the  protection  of  the  public.  ItCesm- 
whUe,  thousandB  of  people  have  been 
burned  to  death  and' maimed  because 
they  were  wearing  flammable  clothing. 

Hw  Flammabia  Fabrtoi  Act  requires 
tbat  oertaln  standard!  and  tests  ap- 
proved In  1954  be  applied  to  wearing  ap- 
parel. Fabrics  other  than  wearing  ap- 
parel are  not  cove|«d  by  the  act.  A 
qultk  of  the  law  Is  that  material  made 
into  a  short  which  might  be  banned  from 
sale  because  It  did  not  pass  the  test  could 
sfellk  be  Ie«ally-«ven  If  lethally— sold  if 
made  Into  a  drape  or  blankat. 

Hie  bill  which  i  am  introducing  today 
would  merely  give  the  Department  of 
Commerce  some  (Uacretlon  and  flexibil- 
ity In  determining  what  standard  ought 
to  be  applied  to  fabrics.  For  example, 
the  present  standard  requires  that  the 
•watch  of  material  to  be  tested  be  placed 
in  a  Rdbe  Ooldbeig-type  anwratus  at  a 
4S*  angle,  that  a  very  small  flame 
be  directed  for  1  second. onto  the  lur- 
faoe.  and  that  any  materiel  which  is 
consumed  in  less  than  ZA  seconds  under 
these  ecHiditlons  should  be  considered  too 
flammaWe  for  sale. 

Under  the  Neuberger-lCagnuson-Mbr- 
ton  measure,  the  Department  of  Com- 
meroe  eoold  propose  new  standards  and 
tmrting  precediures.  For  instance, 
lengthening  the  period  when  the  flame 
Is  allowed  to  light  the  fabric,  changing 
the  position  of  the  material  from  a  45* 
sJQfle  to  the  perpoidlcular,  or  ex- 
tending the  buiiilng  time  to  4.6  or  5 
seconds.  Or  a  new  criterion  could  be 
proposed,  sueh  as  the  intensity  of  bum- 
lag.  Borne  fabrics  may  be  consumed  at 
a  nte  which  will  pass  the  S.5  second  test, 
and  at  sueh  an  intensity  that  the  flame 
cannot  be  extinguished  easily  and  dread- 
ful bums  may  result. 

The  amendm^t  proposed  today  re- 
qulZM  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  re- 
view the  commerdal  standards  for  flam- 
mable fabrics  at  least  once  every  2  years 
and  if  he  finds  that  such  standards  are 
Inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
He  interest,  he  shall  amend  such  stand- 
ards to  assure  such  protection.  I  cannot 
emphasiie  too  strongly  the  tmportanoe 
of  the  phrase  "for  the  protection  of  the 
public  biterest." 

The  language  of  this  legislation  does 
not  mean  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  setting  up  any  new 
rtandards.  should  lean  over  back- 
ward to  please  the  fabric  industry.  The 
primary  eoneem  of  the  Department  must 
be  the  safety  margin,  not  the  profit  mar- 
fin. 

X  am  eertainly  not  revealing  anything 
startling  and  new  in  Washington  when  I 
suggest  that' departments,  agencies,  and 
o8mml88loils  established  to  regulate  in- 
dustries in  the  public  Interest  often  end 


faeturers  Institute,  Agierlcan  Society  for 
TesUng  and  Material^  Man-Made  Flbera 
Producers  Aasodatloa.  National  Cotton 
(Council  of  America,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  lextile  Distributors 
Association,  Underwear  Institute,  and  the 
Vinyl  Fabrics  Institute. 

With  all  due  respect  to  these  trade  as- 
sociations, one  would  not  anticipate  bold 
and  imaginative  coasiuner  protection 
recommendations  trotn  a  standard-set- 
ting committee  with  such  orientation. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
not  bound  by  law  to  accept  and  promul- 
gate the  standards  recommended  by  the 
standing  committee.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  speclflcally  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  trjterest  and  in  in- 
stances such  as  this  where  human  life 
Is  the  issue,  the  Seciietary  ought  to  be 
Jealous  of  his  responulbllity. 

Although  the  bill  introduced  today  does 
not  expand  the  coveiiage  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  I  would  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  the  Congrqss  would  consider 
doing  so  when  revlewiig  this  legislation. 
It  ij^^dl^utable  that  many  household 
faKlcs  are  fire  hazards  In  the  extreme. 
Blankets  and  drapes  are  obvious  ex- 
amples. It  Is  frightening  to  realize  that 
thermal  blankets  are  Qn  beds  In  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thoilsand^  of  homes,  yet 
some  thermal  blankets  will  almost  In- 
stantly dlsaiqiear  when  a  flame  is  put  to 
them. 

Curtains  and  drapes'catching  fire  are  a 
major  cause  of  home  damage  In  Amer- 
ica. Yet  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
provides  no  protection,  because  its  cov- 
erage is  limited  to  wearing  apparel. 
Even  that  is  limited,  because  hats,  gloves, 
and  footware  are  exempted.  Three  years 
ago  I  introduced  a  baler  blanket  bill,  be- 
cause an  Inane  Interpaetatlon  of  the  law 
said  that  Infant  receiving  blankets  were 
not  wearing  apparel.  This.  In  spite  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  auch  blankets  were 
worn  practically  24  hours  a  day. 

Therefore,  I  stroni^  recommend  a 
complete  review  of  the  coverage  of  the 
act,  as  well  as  the  standard  and  testing 
procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RxcoRa  two  letters,  one 
written  to  Senator  Msgnitson  by  Peter 
Hackes.  and  one  writt«i  to  Senator  Mag- 
mjsow  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  both  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRE8IDINO  0!»PICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  \k  printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  3731)  to  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  Introduced  by  Mrs.  Neubctcir  (for 
herself,  Mr.  MAGirtrsoir,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ion), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
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mabUlty  of  clothing — especially  garments 
aold  for  use  by  children.  In  this  endeavor 
I  should  like  to  offer  whAtev^  help  I  can. 

My  11-yeax  old  daughter  Carole  has  Just 
gone  through  the  meet  trying  period  of  her 
young  life.  She  spent  two  months  and  four 
days  in  Children's  and  Oeorge  Washington 
University  Hospitals  here  in  Washington — 
the  result  of  a  bad  biim.  She  received  sec- 
ond and  third  degree  bums  over  about  15 
percent  of  her  body  (chest  and  neck),  when 
a  cotion  blouse  she  was  weaxing  caught  fire. 
With  plastic  surgery  (a  second  round  of 
which  may  have  to  come  later)  we  are  hope- 
ful she  will  one  day  resimie  a  normal  life. 
But  it  will  be  a  long  pull. 

Following  the  accident  I  brought  a  piece 
of  fabric  traca.  the  burned  blouse  (-^rhlch  I 
still  retain)  to  the  FTC  testing  lab  here  in 
Washington.  There  I  watched  as  it  was  put 
through  the  routine  biSrn-time  test.  It 
burned  qiUckly.  But  apparently  not  quickly 
enough  to  violate  the  law. 

In  the  Interest  of  belplng  prevent  another 
such  tragedy,  I  for  one  wish  you  complete 
success  in  your  venture  toward  upgrading  the 
flammable  clothing  law.  Please  let  me  know 
if  I  can  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Prm  Hackes. 

Cc:  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chmn.  FTC;  Sena- 
tor MaTTSCKX  NrUBEBGKS. 

TH«  AaSlSTAKT  SxCaiTAKT 

or   COICMEKCX, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Wabxzn  O.  Maonttson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sematob  Magnttson;  We  are  pleased 
to  provide  a  further  stetus  report  of  our 
continuing  review  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  of  November  6,  19«4. 
a  standing  conui^lttee  was  reconstituted  and 
has  formed  from  among  its  members  a  tech- 
nical cOTamittee.  The  technical  committee 
has  directed  its  efforts  to  ( 1 )  the  refinement 
of  testing  equipment  and  procedures  and  (2) 
the  development  of  test  procedures  requested 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  nar- 
row fabrics  and  loose  fibrous  materials. 

A  review  of  Fabric  Plammabillty  Test 
Methods  was  completed  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  published  as  NB8  Re- 
port 8933  (copy  enclosed) . 

The  position  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  this  Act  is  set  forth 
in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  of  July  11 
from  Chairman  Dixon.  (The  technical 
points  discussed  by.  Chairman  Dixon  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  standard  Itself  are 
being  studied  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  by  the  technical  committee.) 

Although  the.  inclusion  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  such  Items  as  hats, 
gloves,  footware.  blankets,  and  bedding 
could  be  recommended  on  a  philosophical 
basts,  we  woxUd  be  reluctant  to  submit  such 
a  recommendation  without  a  nnn  technical 
basis. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  that,  Just  re- 
cently, we  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  under 
which  they  will  be  collecting  samplee  of 
clothing  and  other  fabrics  mvolved  in  bum 
injuries  and  bum  deaths  and  will  submjt 
such  samples  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  analysis.  It  is  our  hope  that 
with  data  derived  from  this  study  we  will 
be  In  a  position  to  determine  with  some  pre- 
cision the  role  of  fabrics  In  bum  injuries 
and  bum  deaths.  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  study  wUl  require  at  least  all  of  fiscal 
year  1987. 

We  do,  at  this  time,  recommend  that  the 
Congress  consider  amending  the  Act  by  de- 
leting all  references  to  Commercial  Stand- 
ard I81-S3  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  prescribe  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  standard  for  determln- 
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Ing  flammabUity.  The  rapid  advances  in 
technology  make  strongly  desirable  a  means 
by  which  the  technical  standards  for  deter- 
ailnlng  flammablllty  may  be  kept  current. 

We  are  sincerely  interested  In  pursuing 
our  technical  studies  on  flammablllty  and 
win  see  to  it  that  you  are  kept  Informed  of 
our  progress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  HZRBKBT  HOIXOMON. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senate  bill  3731,  Introduced 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nkuberger],  for  herself  and 
Other  Senators,  be  held  at  the  desk  for  a 
week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT  RELATING  TO  RE- 
CORDING OP  TRUST  AGREEMENTS 
OF  WATER  CARRIERS 

Mr>MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  sef- 
erence,  a  bill  to  amend  part  m  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
the  recording  of  trust  agreements  and 
other  evidences  of  eqiMpment  indebted- 
ness of  water  carriers. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  permit 
the  water  carrier  industry  to  obtain  in- 
creased funds  for  capital  Improvements 
through  the  utilization  of  equipment 
trust  certificates.  Section  I  of  this  bill 
amends  part  m  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  for  the  recording 
of  security  Instruments  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  much  the 
saune  manner  sis  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates of  the  railroads  are  presently  re- 
corded with  the  ICC,  and  security  agree- 
ments of  the  airlines  are  recorded  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 116  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  tltleholder  imder  a  title 
retention  security  agreement  could  re- 
possess or  take  physical  possession  of  the 
equipment  even  though  the  debtor  is  in 
a  chapter  10  reorganization. 

Similar  legislation  was  enacted  many 
years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad 
Industry  when  the  Congsess  enacted  sec- 
tion 77(j)  of  the  Banifruptcy  Act  per- 
taining to  the  reorganization  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

In  1957,  virtually  Identical  legislation 
was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  avia- 
tion Industry. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  strictly  voluntary  in 
nature  in  that  both  the  water  carrier 
and  the  flntuiclal  Institution  would  have 
to  mutually  agree  upon  taking  advantage 
of  the  proposed  exemption  before  it  could 
become  applicable  to  any  given  security 
Instrument. 

The  water  carrier  Industry,  like  the 
railroad  and  aviation  Indu&trles,  Is  faced 
with  substantial  capital  expenditures  for 
the  replacement  of  obsolete  towboats  and 
barges,  and  needs  to  resort  to  long-term 
security  type  financing  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  new  equipment. 

This  bill  would  both  Increase  the 
sources  of  fxmds  for  water  carrier  flnanc- 


ing,  and  enable  necessary  financing  to 
be  obtained  at  better  interest  rates. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation  water 
carriers  advise  that  they  would  be  able 
to  provide  shippers,  consumers,  and  com- 
munities with  more  modem  and  efficient 
equipment  through  equipment  trust 
financing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  following  my  re- 
marks a  letter  dated  July  29,  1966,  from 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hershey,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  the  Common  Carrier 
Conference  of  Domestic  Water  Carriers". 
In  support  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

"Hie  bill  (S.  3732)  to  amend  part  m 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recording  of  trust  agree- 
mehts  and  other  evidences  of  equipment 
indebtedness  of  water  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Macnitbon, 
Is  as  follows: 

Trs  Common  CAaazsa  CoirrEaxwcx 

or  DoMXSTic  Watzs  Cauukbs, 

Houston,  Tex.,  July  29,  1966. 
Senstor  WAaaur  O.  Magituson, 
Chairvian  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
V.S.    Senate.    Seriate    Office    Building. 
Wathins^ton,  D.C. 
Dkab  Sknatob  Kacmttson:   I  am  enclosing 
for  your  consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  re- 
garding the  recordation  of  equipment  trust 
agreements   and   the  exemption   of  certain 
title  retention  security  agreements  from  the 
provisions   of   the   Bankruptcy   Act   by  the 
amendment  of  Section  333  of  Part  m  of  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Act  and   Section    lis. 
Chapter  10  of  the  Banlcruptcv  Act  (11  U  S  C. 
516). 

The  water  carrier  Industry  has  In  the 
past,  and  will  most  certainly  In  the  future. 
be  faced  with  problems  of  equipment  ob- 
solescence and  the  resulting  need  for  capital 
Improvements  as  the  Industry  continues  to 
modertOze  Its  fleet  for  service  to  the  pvibllc. 
Of  oourae,  this  problem  is  not  peculiar  to 
watar  carriers,  and  I  am  siu-e  that  the  na- 
tion's railroads  and  airlines  have  been  In- 
volved In  similar  modernization  programs. 

Obviously,  a  subetaxitlal  portion  of  the 
funds  for  these  capital  improvements  must 
be  obtained  from  financial  institutions 
rather  than  from  working  capital.  Because 
a  grsat  deal  of  a  water  carrier's  total  assets 
is  represented  by  floating  equipment,  the 
logical  and  only  available  security  for  financ- 
ing Is  the  towboats  and  bargee  being  pur- 
chased by  the  carrier.  This,  I  understand,  is 
also  generally  true  of  the  airlines,  and  I  also 
undtrstand  that  most  of  the  railroad  equip- 
ment modernization  is  via  the  medium  of 
equipment  trusrt  certlflcates. 

Both  the  rallroadii  and  the  alrUnee  pres- 
ently have  available  to  them  a  type  of  financ- 
ing Which  is  somewhat  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visiobs  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  that  a 
lender's  title  In  financed  equipment,  and  his 
concurrent  right  to  repoeseas  that  equip- 
ment, may  not  be  restricted,  limited  or  hin- 
dered by  the  trustee  In  a  reorganisation  of  a 
railroad  or  fit  bjh  airline.  The  existence  of 
this  leglsla^on  has  enabled  both  the  rail 
and  air  cafHen  to  obtain  financing  from 
sourtes  which  may  not  have  been  otherwise 
available  at  relatively  favorable  interest 
rates. 

In  1967.  Congress  amended  Section  lis  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  thereby  providing  this 
type  of  exemption  lor  the  financing  of  air- 


craft, aircraft  engines  and  related  equipment, 
and  our  proposed  leglslaUon  follows  the  same 
general-  format  as  that  enactad  In  10S7  in 
HJl.  7871  and  6.  2306. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  leglalattoa 
would  greatly  assist  the  Inland  and  ooaat- 
wlse  water  carrier  industry  In  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Its  floating  equipment  and  would 
place  such  water  carriers  on  a  par  with  both 
railroads  and  alrtlnes  In  auxaotlag  capital 
for  fleet  Improvements.  The  ^nr««./«n.>«»^ 
woiUd  prove  of  bencAt  to  both  larg*  «ji^ 
small  water  carriers  particularly  la  vlvw  of 
the  increasing  costs  o<  both  barges  and  tow- 
boats.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  pm- 
poeed  legislation  cannot  posslUy  harm  elthor 
a  water  carrier  cr  a  WTiaw^^gi  instltutloa  as 
it  Is  strictly  permissive  and  can  only  be  uti- 
lized where  both  the  water  carrier  and  ttw 
flnanrtal  institution  mutually  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  this  particular  typ*  at 
financing. 

In  the  event  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  enaet 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  It  would  appear  that  oredltors  could  be 
bast  protected  from  unknown  Hens  on  sqa^i- 
ment  by  ijnendlng  Part  m  of  the  Xntarstato 
Conuneroe  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  r«o- 
ordatlon  of  Instruments  evldenclilg  equip- 
ment Indebtedness  at  one  central  aiLd  easily 
accessible  locaUon.  Railroad  eqxilpment  trust 
certificates  must  be  recot^sd  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  Ssctloa 
aO(c)  of  the  Interstate  Ooounerce  Act.  and 
bec&iise  water  carriers  are  Ukowlse  subject  to 
regulation  by  that  CoDunlaaton,  It  aeems  log- 
ical to  designate  that  Commission  as  the 
place  for  recordation  in  the  same  manner  m 
was  done  for  railroads.  It  Is  my  tmderstand- 
Ing  that  equipment  Indebtadncas  instnunanti 
on  aircraft  are  recorded  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  we  propose  to  record  veasel  indebtedness 
Instruments  with  the  Commission.  This 
procedure  would  not  burden  the  Cocunlaslon 
nor  require  an  expanslcKi  of  the  Commission's 
existing  staff  or  facilities  as  the  small  amount 
of  work  coiild  be  easUy  bandied  by  tbo*e 
persona  presently  responsible  for  the  record- 
ing of  Instruments  under  Section  30(c)  of 
the  Act. 

I  would  be  most  happy  for  the  c^portunity 
to  fully  discuss  the  proposed  legislation  with 
either  you.  a  member  of  your  committee,  or 
your  staff  any  time  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yoiira, 

J.  W.   HXBSRXT. 


AMENDMENT    OF    MERCHANT    MA- 
RINE   ACT,    1936,    TO    AUTHORIZE 
CHARTERINQ  FOR  CERTAIN  PAS- 
■  8ENOER  CRUISE  SERVICE  OP  VES- 
SELS OPERATING  UNDER  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  at  the  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  American  Steamship  Lines  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  to  permit  the  chartering 
of  vessels  in  subsidized  service  by  one 
subsidized  line  to  another,  for  use  by  the 
latter  on  its  trade  route. 

This  bill  is  shnilar  to  S.  2668,  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  by  request  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1965.  The  primary  objective 
of  both  blUs  is  the  same.  They  would 
vary  present  law  so  as  to  permit  a  sub- 
sidized operator  to  charter  its  passenger 
ships  to  another  subsidized  operator  with 
regular  passenger  service,  rather  than 
operating  those  vessels  in  the  cnilie  trade 
itself.  The  benefits  of  this  cross  charter- 
ing are  several  and  were  outlined  by  me 
when  I  introduced  S.  2668. 

The  present  bill  is  a  revision  of  8.  2668 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  American 
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BtMnnhtp  XilDeL  It  differs  from  8.  2668 
In  that  It  Incorporates  statutory  mo- 
tectlons  now  afforded  tbe  sttbeidlaed 
cargo  operator  In  tbe  event  another  8td>- 
akUaed  operator  wishes  to  enterlils  trade 
route  or  Increase  his  competitive  service 
on  tbe  same  trade  route. 

Under  a  3668  It  would  have  been  poe- 
slble  for  the  charters  ot  a  pas8«i«er  ship 
to  faieraase  bis  service  on  a  trade  route 
oompetlfclve  with  the  cargo  operatoi* 
without  having  to  comply  with  the  re- 
qolzements  of  section  60S(c)  of  tbe  Bder- 
cbant  Marine  Act  of  1836. 

Tbe  prtpary  purpose  of  section  606(c) 
le  to  proM^  an  existing  subddlaed  car- 
rier on  a  trade  route  from  dilution  of 
thUDe  through  tnerease  of  comiietitlTe 
operations  without  a  demonstration  that 
present  service  is  inade(iuate.  The  re- 
-  vised  bill  win  insure  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  section  606(o)  to  existing  sub- 
sidiaed  carriers  against  an  undemon- 
strated  need  for  competitive  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ient  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Ricou. 

Tlie  PRE8IZ3INO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  mvroprlately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rscoks.     «- 

The  bm  (S.  3733)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1836,  in  order  to  au- 
thorise the  chartering  for  certain  pas- 
senger cruise  service  of  vessels  operating 
under  subsidy,  tntroduced  by  Mr.  Mao- 
inmoir,  by  request,  was  recdVM,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Ckxnmlt- 
tee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricokd,  as  follow^;. 

a  878S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houan  of 
Itejtreaentativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  OMe'mMad, 

SacnoH  1.  Section  613  of  the  Merebant 
lC»rtxw  A^t,  1936.  as  amendMl  (46  VJ3.C. 
1183).  is  unendsd  to  nad  u  follows: 

"(a)  As  uaad  In  this  section  U)  'passen- 
ger Tesael'  in  ease  of  a  ▼e—el  opierated  on 
cruises  by  tbe  contractor  autborlsed  by  tbla 
section  means  a  vessel  which  (l)  is  of  not 
lees  than  ten  tbotisanil  gross  tons,  and  (3) 
bas  acoommodattons  for  not  less  than  one 
bUBdred  passepgera;  and  (11)  'pasMnger  ves- 
sel*  In  case  at  a  veasel  operated  by  another 
subitdlMd  operator  under  charter  from  the 
ooBtractor  on  erutsea  authorlaed  by  this  sec- 
ttoB  means  a  Tsaaal  which  (1)  Is  of  not  less 
thsw  toartsen  thousand  groes  tons,  (3)  baa 
aooonunod&ttons  for  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  passengers  and  (3) 
lUMcal  cargo  capacity  of  no  more  than  tour 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  of  Oommenw  finds 
that  the  operation  of  passenger  vssss}i  with 
respect  to  which  an  application  for  tiperat- 
iag-dlffarentUl  subsidy  has  been  filed  under 
section  aoi  o(  this  title  is  required  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  each  year,  but  not  for  an 
of  eaeh  year.  In  order  to  furnish  adequate 
sarrloe  on  the  servlee,  route,  or  line  with  re- 
qMct  to  which  the  application  was  filed,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  the  appU«atlon  for 
peymant  of  operatfng-dlfferential  subsidy  td 
the  oo&traetor  for  operation  of  the  vessels  by 
tbe  eontraetor  (1)  on  such  ssrvloe,  route,  or 
line  for  each  part  of  each  year,  aad  (3)  for 
operation  toy  the  contractor  and  toy  another 
BObeldlBed  operator  under  chartw  from  the 
oontnMtor  on  emlaes  for  all  or  part  of  the 
WBS^iMlsr  et  eaoh  yser  if  each  speetfle  endse 
la  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  oadar  subeeo- 
ttone  (e)  and  (f)  of  thU  aeetton. 


"(c)(1)  When  a  passenger  vessel  U  oper- 
ated by  a  contractor  on  cruLses  autbon^sed  by 
this  section,  such  crulaea  miut  begin  and  end 
at  a  domeetlc  port  or  t>ort  on  the  same  sea- 
coast  of  the  United  States  from  which  the 
contractor  operatee  or  conducts  the  regular 
veesel  to  which  the  ve^el  U  assigned.  When 
a  veeeel  U  being  operated  by  the  contractor 
on  cnilsee — 

"(A)  It  shall  carry  nt>  mall  unless  required 
by  law,  or  cargo  exce;*t  passengers'  luggage, 
except  between  those  p>ort8  between  which 
It  may  carry  mall  and  cargo  on  its  regular 
service  assigned  by  coqtract; 

"(B)  It  shall  carry  pKsaengers  on  a  round- 
trip  basis,  except  between  thoee  ports  be- 
tween which  It  may  catty  one-way  passengers 
on  Its  regular  service  assigned  by  contract; 
"(C)  It  shall  embark  passengers  only  at 
domeetlc  ports  on  the  same  seacoast  of  the 
United  States  as  that  to  which  the  vessel  is 
assigned  on  Its  regular  service:  and 

"(D)  It  sha'l  stop  at  other  domeetlc  ports 
only  for  the  same  tliqe  and  the  same  pur- 
poeee  as  Is  permitted  With  respect  to  a  for- 
elgn-fiag  vessel  which  U  carrying  passengers 
who  embarked  at  a  domestic  port. 

"(3)  When  a  passenger  veeeel  la  operated 
by  Mother  subsidized  o{>erator  under  char- 
ter from  the  contractor  on  cruises  author- 
lied  by  this  section,  si»ai  cruises  mua*  begin 
and  end  (A)  at  a  donsstlc  port  or  ports  on 
the  same  seacoast  of  t^e  Umted  SUtes  Iroen 
which  the  contractor  operates  or  conducts 
the  regxilar  service  to  which  the  vessel  Is  as- 
signed, or  (B)  at  a  domestic  port  or  ports 
on  the  same  seacoast  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  which  the  subsldteed  operator  to  whom 
the  contractor's  veesel  U  chartered  operates 
or  conducts  Its  regxilar  service.  When  a  ves- 
sel in  being  operated  oa  cruises  authorized  by 
this  section  by  a  subaidlaed  operator  under 
charter  from  the  oon tractor: 

"(1)  It  may  carry  m»ll  between  all  of  such 
domestic  ports  on  suoh  seacoasts  and  the 
foreign  ports  on  the  regular  service  of  such 
subsidized  operator; 

"(11)  It  may  carry  psssengers  on  a  round - 
trip  basis  from  and  to  all  such  domestic  ports 
on  such  seacoasts  by  way  at  the  foreign  ports 
on  the  regular  service  of  such  subsidized  op- 
erator or  on  the  regular  service  to  which  the 
"vessel  Is  assigned,  but  may  only  carry  pas- 
sengers on  a  one-way  basis  between  ports  on 
the  regular  service  of  tbe  subsidized  opera- 
tor; 

"(111)  It  may  embark  passengers  at  all  of 
such  domeetlc  ports  on  such  seacoasts; 

"(Iv)  It  may  carry  cargo  between  a  domes- 
tic port  or  ports  on  the  same  seacoast  from 
which  the  subsidized  operator  operates  or 
conducts  lu  regular  service  and  the  foreign 
ports  on  such  regular  service;  and 

"(V)  it  shall  stop  at  other  domestic  ports 
on  such  seacoasts  only  fc«-  the  same  time 
and  the  same  pvirposes  as  U  permitted  with 
respect  to  a  foreign-flag  veesel  which  Is  carry- 
ing pasaengefs  who  embarked  at  such  do- 
mestic ports. 

"(3)  Section  605(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  cruises  authortzsd  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  review  the  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy contracts  entered  Into  under  this  tlUe 
for  the  operation  of  passenger  vessels,  and 
upon  a  finding  tliat  opsratlonof  such  vessels 
upon  a  service,  route  «r  line  Is  required  In 
order  to  furnish  adequate  service  on  eucb 
service,  route  or  Une,  b|>t  Is  not  required  foi 
the  entire  year,  may  amend  such  contracts 
to  agree  to  pay  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy to  the  contractor  for  operation  of  such 
vessels  on  cruises  as  a\»thorlzed  by  this  sec- 
tion, for  part  or  all  o(  the  remainder  but 
not  ezoeedlng  one- third  of  each  year,  If  each 
specific  cruise  U  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section. 
"(e)  Upon  tbe  application  of  any  con- 
tractor (la  which  appll^tion  the  subatdlwd 
operator  to  whom  a  vessel  of  the  contractor 


Is  to  be  chartered  will  Join)  for  approval  of 
a  specific  cruise  the  Secretary,  after  notice 
to  all  other  American-flag  operators  who  may 
be  affected  and  after  affording  all  such  i^>er- 
ators  an  opportunity  to  submit  written  data, 
views  or  arguments,  with  or  without  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  same  orally  In  any 
manner,  and  after  consideration  of  all  rele- 
vant matter  presented,  shall  approve  the  pro- 
posed cnilse  If  he  determines  (1)  that  the 
proposed  cruise  will  not  substantially  ad- 
versely affect  an  existing  operator's  service 
performed  with  passenger  vessels  of  United 
States  registry  and  (11)  with  reepect  to  any 
proposed  carriage  of  mall  or  cargo  under  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (c)  (3)  (1)  or  (c) 
(3)(lv),  that  the  proposed  cruise  will  not 
substantially  adversely  affect  an  existing 
operator's  service  performed  with  freight 
vessels  of  United  States  registry.  Such  ap- 
proval shall  not  be  given  more  than  two 
years  In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
cruise. 

"(f)  If  a  vessel  Is  to  be  chartered  for  a 
service  which  Is  to  carry  mall  or  cargo  imder 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (c)(3)(l)  or 
(c)  (2)  (Iv),  on  a  service,  route  or  line  served 
by  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  other  than  the  subsidized  operator  to 
whom  the  contractor's  vessel  is  to  be  char- 
tered, no  such  charter  shall  be  made  iinlees 
the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  other  de- 
terminations required  by  this  section,  after 
proper  hearings  of  all  parties,  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  cargo  service  already  provided 
by  vessels  of  United  States  registry  in  such 
service,  route  or  line  Is  Inadequate;  and  that 
In  the  acoompUshment  of  the  purposes  and 
policy  of  this  Act  additional  vessels  should 
be  operated  thereon;  and  no  such  charter 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  a  veesel  to  be 
chartered  for  operation  on  a  service,  route 
or  line  served  by  two  or  more  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  vessels  of  United  States 
registry.  If  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
effect  of  such  charter  would  be  to  give  undue 
advantage  or  be  unduly  prejudicial,  as  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
operation  of  vessels  carrying  cargo  In  com'- 
petlUve  services,  routes  or  lines  unleee  fol- 
lowing public  hearing,  due  notice  of  which 
shall  be  given  to  each  line  serving  the  route, 
the  Secretary  shall  find  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  enter  Into  such  charter  In  order  to  pro- 
vide adeq\iate  cargo  service  by  vessels  of  such 
United  States  registry.  The  Secretary.  In  de- 
termining for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
whether  cargo  services  are  competitive,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  type,  size  and 
speed  of  the  vessels  employed,  whether  pas- 
senger or  cargo,  or  combination  passenger 
and  cargo  vessels,  the  ports  or  ranges  be- 
tween which  they  run.  the  character  of  cargo 
carried,  and  such  other  facts  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  section  the  following 
three  are  the  seacoasts  of  the  umted  States : 
(1)  the  Atlantic  coast.  Including  the  Great 
lAkes  but  excluding  the  Qulf  of  Mexico; 
(3)  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  (3)  the  Pacific 
coast.  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii." 

Sw:.  2.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1036,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
n73(b)).  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Provided,  however,  That"  the  following: 
"except  with  reepect  to  cruises  described  in 
section  813(c)  (2)  of  this  title,". 

8»c.  3.  Section  608  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
U78),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  ",  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  operation  of  such  vessel  or 
vessels  by  another  subsidized  operator  un- 
der charter  from  the  contractor  for  cruising 
pTirposes  Is  permitted  by  section  613  of  this 
tltie.  In  which  case  no  such  consent  shall  be 
reqxUred". 

Sxc.  4.  Section  806(d)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine   Act,    1936,   as   amended    (46   U-8.C. 
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133S(d)).  U  amended  by  InMrttng  aftsor  "or 

to  charter  any  vessel  on  which  an  opera- 
tional-differential subsidy  Is  to  be  paid,  for 
operation  by  another  person  or  concern"  tbe 
foU owing:  "(except  to  the  extent  that  the 
chartering  of  any  such  vessel  Is  permitted 
under  section  613  of  this  title,  in  which  case 
no  consent  shall  be  required).". 


Law;  88-441,  80  SUt.  182) ,  relating  to  the 
Oreit  Salt  Lake  rellcted  lands. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMXNOMXNT    NO.    751 

Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Nelson) 
submitted  amendments.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  Jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15941)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  20,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTT— 
AMENDMENT 

AMSNDICZNT   NO.   759 

Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  tm 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddiksen]  be  added  as 
coeponaors  of  S.  3580.  a  bill  to  provide 
additional  readjustment  assistance  to 
veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.     Without 
objection,  It  l»>so  ordered. 


NCnCTE  OP  HEARINOS  RELATING 
TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
CrOMPANY  PROGRAM 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 

should  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  August 
24,  1966,  on  S.  3695.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  195a, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  10  a.m..  In  room  5302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Persons  wlahlng  to  testify  on  this 
measure  should  notify  as  soon  as  p(»slble, 
Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes,  assistant  cotm- 
sel.  Senate  Banking  and  (Currency  Com- 
mlfctee,  5300  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510.  Telephone: 
225-3921. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  16.  1966.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3484)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  V  1966  (Public 
cacn 1328— Part  16 
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THll  44TH  INTERNATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION OP  THE  AMERICAN  HEL- 
L^NIC  EDUCATIONAL  PRCX3RES- 
Sl|VE  ASSOCIATION 

SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association,  known  as  AHEPA, 
is  hilding  its  44th  supreme  convention 
in  Washington  this  week.  I  was  glad  to 
note!  that  the  convention  was  opened 
with,  services  conducted  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  lakovos.  the  pri- 
mate of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of 
North  and  South  America.  I  am  hon- 
ored! to  be  a  member  of  the  honorary 
committee  for  an  all -America  tribute  to 
His  Eminence  in  September. 

AHEPA,  which  represents  some  46,- 
000  American  and  Canadian  citizens  of 
Helliiic  descent,  is  renowned  for  the 
variejty  of  Its  contribution  to  worthy  and 
charitable  causes. 

The  fraternity  of  AHEPA  performs  a 
valuable  function  for  its  members  in  In- 
strudting  them  in  the  fundamentals  of 
demqcratic  govenmient  and  in  empha- 
sizing the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  a  free  society.  Both  on 
the  iiational  and  local  levels.  AHEPA 
urgei  its  members  to  be  contributing 
members  of  their  commimitles  through 
planned  civic  activity.  These  are  espe- 
cially fitting  purposes  for  an  organiza- 
tion |wlth  its  robts  in  the  land  where 
democracy  was  bom.  We  like  to  think  of 
the  united  States  as  the  best  working 
democracy  in  the  modem  world.  We  are 
aided  in  our  efforts  to  make  democracy 
succeted  by  the  work  of  such  groups  as 
AHEPA.  I  congratulate  the  order  and  Its 
Supreme  President  Kimon  Doukas  on  the 
occasion  of  their  gajthering  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
meetikig  in  Washington  this  week  for 
their  44th  international  convention  are 
representatives  of  the  46,000-member 
Order  of  AHEPA.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  outstanding  contributions  to  the  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  civic  advance- 
ment of  our  couxttry  which  have  been 
made  by  this  organization  of  Americans 
of  Giteek  origin,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
welcome  the  AHEPA  convention  to  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  E  member  of  AHEPA  and  a  Geor- 
gian, jl  taik:e  special  pride  In  the  fact  that 
the  order  was  founded  in  Atlanta.  Ga., 
in  19l2.  and  today  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
and  lUi  three  auxiliaries  have  a  total  of 
1,125  chapters  in  49  States,  the  Bahamas, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Greece. 

Mrl  President,  it  is  fitting  today  to  call 
attention  to  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  thi  Order  of  AHEPA  which  are  worthy 
goals  for  all  Americans. 

Thise  are: 

Pliit.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
al^' Of  its  members  to  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens. 

Second.  To  Instruct  its  members  In 
the  tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government. 

Third,  'to  instill  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship. 


Pourth.  To  encourage  interest  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  political,  dvlc, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  op- 
pose political  corruption  and  tyratmy. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  Ideals  of  hellenlsm  and  Hel- 
lenic culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mu- 
tual benevolence,  and  helpfulness  to  their 
fellow  man.. 

Eighth.  To  endow  Its  members  with 
the  perfection  of  the  moral  sense. 

Ninth.  To  promote  ediikation  and 
maintain  new  channels  for  facilitating 
the  dissemination  of  culture  and 
learning.       

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Prerident,  the 
44th  Supreme  Convention  of  the  Order 
of  AHEPA  has  convened  this  week  here 
In  Washington.  I  wish  to  Join  with 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  extending  to 
the  members  of  AHEPA  and  their  fami- 
lies tbe  warmest  of  greetings  and  wel- 
come to  our  Capital  City. 

For  many  years  the  fine  dvlc  and  so- 
cial works  of  this  organisation  have  been 
known  and  respected  throughout  this 
country.  Its  membership  is  composed 
of  Americans  of  Greek  ancestryTbut  its 
interests  are  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion for  all  pe<9le  of  those  prindples 
and  purposes  of  ancient  Greece  whkh 
are  the  foundation  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it. 

I  am  acquainted  with  members  of  this 
organization,  some  of  whom  are  amf>ny 
my  most  cherished  friends.  Their  lives 
reflect  the  devotion  to  good  and  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind  which  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  AHEPA. 

To  the  piembershlp  of  AHEPA.  I  ex- 
tend my  sincere  good  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful convention. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  apeak  m  tumor  of 
AH£3>A  Week.  This  organisation,  which 
has  representatives  in  40  States  mad  4 
countries,  has  as  Its  creed: 

To  promote  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  respect  the  tnallanable  rights  o( 
mankind;  strive  for  the  betterment  of  so- 
ciety; abhor  an  poUtloal  oorruptlon;  defend 
and  proteot  all  oppiseeej  people  everywhara: 
cultivate  tbm  notatast  attrlbutw  and  bli^uet 
Ideals  of  true  Hellenism;  labor  for  tbe  par- 
fectlon  of  a  moral  sense,  tb«  q>int  of  altru- 
ism and  trus  benevolence;  champion  the* 
cause  of  education;  love  Ood  fiid  t****.  yr'd 
hope  for  happlneas. 

The  fine  work  that  AHEPA  has  done  In 
"the  past  years  demonstrates  tbe  ccteem  • 
and  honor  which  this  orgaaisatiAn  de- 
serves. These  Individuals  in  thdr  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  tbe  word  of  the  Hel- 
lenic culture  are  perpetuating  one  of  Che 
most  outstanding  culture  the  world  hu 
ever  known.  The  Golden  Age  of  Pericles 
produced  the. seeds  of  democracy  and  a 
culture  rx)t  reached  again  in  the  life  of 
mankind. 

The  efforts  of  AHKPA  to  aooompUab 
the  high  joals  of  humanity  and  dtlaen- 
shlp  as  exemplarlzed  bv  the  Bdlenlstto' 
culture   cannot   be   odramended   highly 
enough.     Their   Undness  and  eharitx^ 
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reverenoe  far  edoeatlon,  strivliur  for  the 
betterment  of  aoeietylLnd  mankind,  and 
generally  bope  for.  a  more  moral  wor^d 
and  life  Ulustratea  the  value  of  this  fine 
oirganlntlon.  ^^ 

Mr.  Preektent.  I  congratulate  AHEPA 
on  Its  record  and  wlih  It  well  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  KBNNEDT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Brasldent.  this  week,  Washington  is  host 
V  the  44th  Supreme  IntematicHial  Con- 
yention  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA,  and 
the  Nation's  Capital  Is  honored  by  the 
presenee  6t  over  SS.OOO  visiting  members. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  order  whose 
porpoaes  and  obieetlves  are  more  altru- 
istic and  worthy — no  onto  which  strives 
more  valiantly  for  the  benefit  of  an  man- 
kind. It  is  an  order  which  promotes  the 
understandiniLof  fundao^ntal  principles 
of  government;  promot^Tloyalty  to  those 
principles  and  encourages  interest  and 
active  participation  in  their  preserva- 
tion. The  members  are  pledged  to  op- 
ppw  political  corruption  and  tyranny, 
a^  in  a  wortd  wh^re  so  many  mlUions 
are  imprisoned  by  the  dictates  of  their 
polittcal  masters,  AHEPA  continues  to 
promote  the  ideals  of  the  H^lenfe  cul- 
ture from  which  democracy  sprang. 

We  owe  the  concept  of  democracy  to 
this  Hellenic  culture,  but  we  owe  still 
more  to  the  Oreek  peoples  wba  have 
caorrlsd  tl^  prlcdees  legacy  to  every 
ooaimanHy  to  which  they  have  settled. 
And  Htf  AHEPAN8  gathered  In  Wash- 
ington this  week  are  here  to  tell  us  that 
this  proMM  br  dlssenrtntlon  is  bdng 
carried  forward,  and  will  not  stop  untU 
Its  happy  nkessage  Is  spread  around  our 
troubled  earth.  -^ 

I  know  U&t  aqr  eolleagues,  many  of 
wtwm  art  mamben  of  the  Order  of 
AMEPA,  are  happy  to  welcome  such  an 
outstanding  group  to  the  Capital,  and 
join  with  tbe  in  extending  their  best 
wishes  for  a  most  successful  oonventian. 


,0OMMXNX>AT1C»ff  OP  SENATOR 
ICAGHTOBON  BT  AMERICAN  LE- 
QiaS  OP  WASHIMGTOK 

Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President,  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation  owe  much  to  the 
devotion  and  dedication  in  thetM>ehalf 
of  QOfS  of  our  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Boeorable  Wasbkh  O.  Maonusom,  of 
tba  gteat  State  at  Washington. 

At  the  1M8  State  convention  of  the 
Aaterlean  Legion,  Department  of  Wash- 
iocton.  held  in  Vancouver.  Wash.,  July 
ai  to  23,  Senator  MAOHTTSoir  was,  com- 
mended in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
conv«atioo  for  his  distinguished  service 
totvlerana. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutfem  be  printe«^  in  the  Rbow). 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  fesolu- 
tloii  was  Qordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rioon,  aa  foUows: 

BMOLonoir  or  TBS  Amsbicax  Lboiow, 
OenunMBMT  or  WAaxntoroir 

'  WluNM.  TlM  Booaonld*  Wabudt  a.  lUo- 
wvaoM ,  otir  antor  VaiUA  SUtw  Suiator,  Iim 
loag  SWM  Um  8Ut«  ot  Wsstaagton  and  the 

.  MMtoB  f  sUMany  aad  w«n  m  •  meubw  of 
tke^Mstalaftao  Btato  Laglslatar*  in  UU:  m 
a  QBMWI  matas  Wi^iimutlv  tran  xi^ 
>1n*  OMrtei  at  WMkLngton  la  tlM  "ntti 
tbraogh  the   7Mk   OongrissM;    and   ujum 


O«oemb«r  16,  1M4,  M  a  member  of  the 
UzUted  Btatea  Senate:  find 

Whereaa,  Senator  I^gitxtson.  aa  Chairman 
of  the  SubcoQunlttee  on  Independent  Offices, 
Senate  Committee  c^  Appropriations,  has 
over  the  yecuv  supjwrted  the  American 
liBglon'B  requests  for  adequate  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  veterans'  ben#flt  programs;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  MAOtruaoN  consistently 
supports  The  Amertoan  Legion's  programs. 
Including  our  objective  to  create  a  standing 
committee  on  veteran*'  affairs  In  the  United 
Statee  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  tilACKtrsoN  served  his 
country  as  a  Lleutenent  Commander  In  the 
Navy  In  the  Pacific  Fleet  during  World  War 
n  and  has  since  separated  from  the  service 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Legion; 
Now,  Therefore,  be  It 

laesolved,  That  the  Department  of  Wash- 
ington, The  American  Legion,  in  regular  Con- 
vention assembled  Ally  21-23,  1866  does 
commend  Senator  Wa^olxs  Q.  Maonuson  for 
distinguished  service  t|o  Ms  State  and  Nation 
and  for  his  understaiidlng  and  support  of 
The  American  Legion  programs  of  service  to 
the  veterans  of  America,  and  be  It 

Further  reeolved.  tfcat  this  resolution  be 
spread  ^upon  the  record  of  this  convention 
and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  forwarded  to 
Senator  WAmasN  O.  sIaontison  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


CONCLUSIONS  OP  A  STUDY  OP  U.S. 
INTERVENTION  IN  THE  DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC  ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ^at  there  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRo  a  recetit  column  written  by 
Mr.  William  S.  White,  pointing  out  the 
ooncluslons  reached  by  the  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies  of  (Georgetown  Univer- 
sity through  the  infestigation  and  find- 
ings of  the  rlghtfulAess  or  wrongness  of 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
the  disorders  and  utirest  resulting  from 
the  revolution  in  thv  Dr >minican  Plepublic 
last  year. 

The  study  made  by  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  of  Georgetown  University 
was  objectlva.  Thf  membership  was 
made  up  of  individuals  of  great  Integrity. 

llM  findings  of  the  study  completely 
rebiU  all  of  the  chatges  made  by  certain 
Members  of  the  ^nate  blaming  the 
Un^ed  States  for  iti  intervention  in  the 
disoaxlers  that  occurfed  in  the  Dominican 
R^ubllc. 

I  have  asked  that  this  column  by  Mr. 
WUilam  S.  White  ^  included  in  the 
Rkcoro  so  that  the  readers  of  it  will  be 
given  additiona.1  in^rmation  about  the 
facts  related  to  the  United  States  send- 
ing tro<H?s  into  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  the  protection  o|  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  maintenance  of  jus- 
tice. ' 

The  position  of  tlie  United  States  was 
right.  To  have  followed  a  course  dlffer- 
ei^  than  it  did  woi4d  have  been  a  dis- 
service to  our  country  and  to  the  people 
of  the  wofld  who  beileve  in  decency  and 
Justice. 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pijnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoMoacAN  RjKPorr— ilNTKGiUTT  or  UNrrKD 

StaTXS  tTPHXU) 

(By  William  8.  White) 
Bard  to  "believe  though  at  times  this  is,  the 
plain  truth  does  hav^  a  way  of  cutting  at 
iMt  through  all  the  d^trlnalre  fogs  thrown 


out  by  leftlee  and  peaceniks  whose  easentlal 
creed  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  always 
wrong. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  American  Interven- 
tion last  year  In  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
prevent,  first,  a  civil  war  blood  bath  and, 
second,  a  possible  takeover  by  Castro 
communism. 

A  distinguished  and  lndei>endent  panel  of 
private  experts  which  cannot  possibly  be 
waved  off  as  stooges  of  current  American 
foreign  policy  has  now  returned  a  unanlmoug 
verdict  supfjortlng  the  integrity  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ahierlcan  action. 

It  will  evoke  no  apologies  from  those  un- 
appeasable Senators  who  saw  In  their  Gov- 
ernment's emergency  measures  only  some 
nasty  old  Yankee  interference  with  "democ- 
racy" In  Latin  America.  These  Senators — 
the  Pulbrights  and  their  like— are  long  since 
eagerly  off  on  yet  other  efforts  to  find  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  country's  efforts  in 
other  ports  of  the  world. 

Still,  the  findings  of  the  first  absolutely 
qualified  and  absolutely  impartial  inquest 
into  the  Dominican  affair  will  have  some 
Interest  for  history  at  any  rate. 

The  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  of 
Georgetown  University  asked  five  people  of 
unimpeachable  credentials  to  look  into  the 
Intervention  in  their  own  way  and  to  seek 
simply  the  facts. 

Chosen  were  Wlllard  L.  Beaulac,  a  former 
career  Ambassador  with  long  service  In  Latin 
America;  Karl  Cemy,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Government  at  Georgetown; 
Jules  Davids,  a  professor  and  once  a  valued 
associate  of  President  Kennedy;  Eleanor 
Lansing  Dulles,  a  former  State  Department 
official  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Republican 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and 
Joseph  S.  Parland,  who  has  served  as  Am- 
bassador In  both  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Panama. 

Here  are  their  conclusions — and  all  of  their 
conclusions,  unabridged: 

"1.  There  was  a  serious  threat  to  lives  of 
foreign  nationals  from  April  27  on.  That 
threat  Justified  the  first  stage  landings  on 
April  28  which  had  as  their  purpose  the 
evacuation  of  Americans  and  other  foreign- 
ers. 

"2.  The  situation  became  more  and  more 
chaoUo  and  the  number  of  persons  seeking 
evacuation  Increased  rapidly,  requiring  a  sec- 
ond stage  action,  the  landing. of  reinforcing 
troops  on  the  29th.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  two  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  were  convened  on  the  same  day.  The 
Coiuicll  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a 
cease-fire,  apypealed  for  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Safety  Zone  (ISZ)  and  sent 
a  five-man  commission  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

"3.  A  coup  had  been  planned  for  a  later 
date,  but  was  precipitated  by  a  series  of  un- 
foreeeen  events.  Communists  were  linked 
with  the  earUer  planning.  Although  sur- 
prised by  the  timing  of  the  rebellion  they 
quickly  assumed  a  leading  role  in  the  dis- 
orders that  broke  out.  Progress  in  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  dominate  the  revolt  became 
increasingly  evident.  The  third  stage  of  U.S. 
action  which  followed,  involving  .additional 
troop  landings,  was  predicated  upon  this  sit- 
uation and  upon  the  ISZ  resolution  of  the 
OAS.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  military  eetabUshed  an  international 
neutral  zone  which  s^arated  the  fighting 
forces  and  made  possible  the  cessation  of 
hoetllltles. 

"4.  There  was  no  widespread  popular  re- 
bellion in  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  Disorder 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

"6.  American  troops  had  four  objectives. 
These  were  (1)  the  protection  of  American 
ADA  other  foreign  Uvea.  (2)  the  halting  of 
violence.  (S)  the  prevention  of  a  Conununlst 
seixure  of  power,  and  (4)  the  opening  of  an 
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option  to  the  Dominican  people  to  choose 
tbelr  leaders  in  a  free  election.  All  these 
objectives  were  attained. 

"6.  The  United  States  should  have  at- 
tempted to  make  earlier  use  of  the  machinery 
available  to  the  OAS  for  collective  action. 
Such  efforts  would  have  reduced  the  fKDs- 
Bibllity  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding 
of  U.S.  action. 

"7.  The  reasons  for  U.S.  landings  were  in- 
eptly explained  to  the  public.  The  failure 
to  communicate  effectively  the  rationale  for 
its  actions  had  damaging  effects  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  throughout  Latin  America." 


DR.  PATRICIA  SMITH,  OP  SEATTLE, 
AND  JOAN  BLONIEN  AND  JEAN 
PLATZ,  OF  MILWAUKEE— DEDI- 
CATED WOMEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  TMr.  Proxmire],  spoke  In 
the  Senate  of  three  dedicated  American 
women  who  live  and  work  in  Kontum  in 
the  Montagnard  country  of  Vietnam. 
He  told  of  their  heroism  and  of  their  un- 
tiring efforts  to  provide  medical  assist- 
ance to  th?  people  of  this  remote  and 
unsophisticated  region.  The  women  are 
Dr.  Patricia  Smith,  of  Seattle,  and  Joan 
Blonien  and  Jean  Platz,  both  nurses 
from  Milwaukee. 

I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
these  women.  The  work  they  are  doing 
is  among  the  most  meaningful  of  any  of 
our  Nation's  activities  in  that  stricken 
country. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  article  on  Dr.  Smith,  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Dk.  Pat  Smtth — "tbce  Blood  is  Gettojo  on 
theDoctob" 

(By  Mary  Elayne  Grady) 

SeattijE. — Although  Dr.  Patricia  Marie 
Smith  la  already  being  compared  with  Dr. 
Tom  Dooley,  she  doesn't  seem  to  have  no- 
ticed It. 

"I  had  never  seen  an  amputation  per- 
formed untU  I  did  one  myself,"  she  remarked 
with  typical  self -depreciation  during  a  visit 
to  Seattle.  "My  medical  consultants  are  text- 
books." 

The  39-year-old  Seattle  native  came  home 
for  a  five-week  visit  after  having  been  In 
Vietnam  since  1969,  but  news  of  her  ex- 
ploiu  at  her  "shoestring"  hospital  In  the 
Montagnard  hlU  country  near  Konttmi,  had 
preceded  her.  EaiJler  this  year,  a  CBS.  doc- 
umentary featured  her  hospital. 

Her  short  visit  to  the  U.3.  was  frankly 
promotional.  Two  Swiss  women  doctors  re- 
lieved her  at  Kontum  while  she  came  in 
«&rch  of  recruits  for  the  40-bed  hospital's 
staff  and  for  funds. 

"We  need  an  adequate  staff,"  she  told  an 
Interviewer.  "Our  nurses  are  working  12 
to  14  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week.  They're 
*>eat.  We  need  doctors:  we  need  laboratory 
tecluiiclans." 

The  one  thing  the  hospital  doesnt  partic- 
ularly need  Is  beds. 

"Our  hospital  was  built  as  a  40-bed  opera- 
tion, but  it's  expandable.  Dr.  Smith  said. 
"We  have  averaged  150  patients  during  the 
past  two  months. 

"The  Vietnamese  don't  care  much  for  beds, 
*nyway,  and  often  crawl  out  and  sleep  under 
toensflor  fear  of  falling  out." 


Since  1963,  Dr.-  Smith  said,  more  than 
10,000  persons  have  been  reglstfe-ed  for  treat- 
ment, and  many  others  were  treated  but  not 
registered   for  one  reason  or  other. 

Tb#  hospital  grew  out  of  a  300-patlent 
leproAarltmn  started  by  a  French  missionary 
nun,  S^ter  Marie  Louise.  Mission  Catho- 
Uque,  as  it  is  known,  expanded  with  a  small 
dispensary  under  Dr.  Smith,  and  finally  the 
40-beKi  hospital  In  1963.  Funds  for  the  hos- 
pital came  from  Mlsereor,  the  German 
Bishops'  relief  organization. 

Funds  now  come  from  the  Catholic  Relief 
servloes  and  a  number  of  other  sources, 
mainly  Indivldxials.  Supplies  are  donated 
by  the  Catholic  Medical  Mission  board  of 
New  York,  the  World  Medical  Relief  of  De- 
troit, the  Direct  ReUef  foundation  of  Call- 
fornl*  and  the  Joan  Blonien  club  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  last  club  is  named  for  one  of  the  three 
American  nurses — the  others  are  Jean  Platz 
also  of  Milwaukee,  and  Barbara  Beard,  of 
Memphis.  Tenn. — who,  with  five  Montagnard 
nuns  and  six  Montaignard  boys  form  the  hos- 
pital's staff. 

Only  in  recent  months  has  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam moved  close  to  the  Kontum  hospital — 
"We  hear  guns  booming."  Dr.  Smith  said. 
For  the  most' part,  the  small  hospital's  fight 
has  been  against  the  usual  diseases  of  the 
medically  underprivileged  country. 

She  told  of  taking  a  child,  suffering  from  a 
bladder  stone,  from  Kontum  to  another  town 
where  there  was  a  New  Zealand  surgical  team. 

"The  surgeon  assisted  me  and  told  me  what 
to  do  while  I  performed  the  opej^tlon,"  she 
said  "It  turned  out  all  right  and  I've  been 
doing  that  kind  ever  since." 

Dr.  Smith  was  shown  performing  such  an 
operation  earlier  this  spring  in  the  telertslon 
documentary.  She  said  the  patient,  a  young 
boy.  Went  home  a  few  days  later,  In  good 
shape. 

Dr.  Smith  has  great  praise  for  the  Monta- 
gnards,  whom  she  describes  as  "some  of  the 
finest  people  In  the  world." 

"One  time  a  boy,  about  10.  came  Into  the 
hospital."  she  relatied.  "The  little  tyke  had 
a  scalp  laceration  and  had  hit  a  small  artery, 
so  the  blood  was  really  flowing.  But  what 
he  said  to  his  mother  was  "The  blood  Is  get- 
ting dn  the  doctor.  Can  vou  wipe  it  off  for 
her?' !' 

In  the  seven  years  Dr.  Smith  has  been  In 
Vietn&m,  word  of  the  medical  center  has 
spreaA  and  patients  now  go  to  it  from  more 
than  90  miles  awajr.  At  one  time,  the  staff 
made  many  village  trips,  but  now  most  pa- 
tients are  taken  to  the  hospital  unless  there 
is  an  emergency. 

D/.  Smith  said,  "The  Montagnards  finally 
are  beginning  to  trust  Americans  and  to  see 
that  medical  treatment  is  a  good  thing.  The 
vast  majority,  however,  still  are  not  getting 
medloal  care." 

"The  Montagnards  are  some  of  the  sickest 
people  in  the  world.  As  an  example,  it  Is 
estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  their  children 
die  without  growing  up.  The  leprosy  rate  Is 
one  of  the  highest  In  the  world,  estimated 
at  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the  population.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  Montagnards  have  tubercu- 
losis, and  chronic  malaria  weakens  them  to  a 
point  where  they  are  susceptible  to  other 
dlseEiqee." 

Thq  Montagnard  villagers  have  become  pro- 
tective of  the  hospital  personnel.  Dr.  Smith 
said.  If  they  think  Viet  Cong  are  in  the  area, 
they  carry  the  sick  person  out  of  his  vlUage 
to  a  i^int  where  there  Is  less  danger  for  the 
medical  team. 

A  Montagnard  boy  drives  the  hospital's 
ambulance,  which,  said  Dr.  Smith,  "is  held 
together  with  tape  right  now.  I  have  a 
Second  World  War  Jeep,  but  we  haven't 
driven  It  In  months.  One  nurse  has  a  two- 
horsepower  European  car." 

In  Seattle,  where  I>r.  Smith  has  a  brother 
and  ilster,  the  family  said  her  decision  to 
go  to  Vietnam  came  as  a  siwprise.    '1  didn't 


have  the  slightest  idea,"  her  brother,  Gerald, 
said. 

She  enrolled  in  Seattle  university,  a  Jeetilt 
school,  In  1948,  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  Journalist,  but  shifted  to  pre-medlcal 
courses  in  her  second  year.  When  she  started 
pre-medlcal  courses,  she  wanted  to  take  up 
psychiatry,  but  she  changed  her  mind. 

"I  thought  I'd   probably  end  up  needing 

•  treatment  myself,"  she  said. 

IT  A  Seattle  university  faculty  member  »• 

•calls  her  as  an  excellent  student  who  once 

wrote  a  term  paper  for  his  class  entirely  In 

verse.    Including    footnotes.      She    was    aleo 

active  in  the  school's  hiking  club. 

After  Seattle,  she  went  to  the  University 
of  Washington  School  of  Medicine,  where  she 
got  her  MJ}.  in  1955.  then  Interned  In  Cin- 
cinnati and  at  the  John  L.  Lewis  hosplUl  in 
McDowell,  Ky.,  working  with  coal  miners. 
During  1958,  she  worked  with  International 
Grail,  a  Catholic  laywomen's  movement,  at 
a  Puerto  Rlcan  settlement  in  New  York 
where  she  heard  about  Kontum  and  volun- 
teered to  go. 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 
HERALD  TRIBUNE,  AN  AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  GRUENXNQ.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  the  days  when  it  was  so  ably 
managed  by  its  publisher  and  owner, 
Helen  Rogers  Reid — before  it  became  the 
Herald  Tribune,  after  its  merger  with 
James  Gordon  Bennett's  Herald — I  ajn 
naturally  deeply  saddened  over  the  de- 
mise of  that  great  and  historic  newspa- 
per. During  its  century  and  a  quarter's 
existence,  Uf  has  played  an  Important  role 
in  American  history,  and  has,  through 
the  years,  been  far  more  than  a  New 
York  daily,  but  Indeed  a  national  Institu- 
tion. 

As  a  former  newspaperman — and  onoe 
a  newspaperman,  always  a  newspaper- 
man— I  am  even  more  saddened  by  this 
further  example  of'  the  tragic  trend 
which  has  caused  the  steady  disappear- 
ance of  great  metropolitan  newspapers, 
so  that  almost  today,  and  within  a  fore- 
seeable time  in  the  very  near  future,  we 
may  expect  only  lone  new^japers,  one 
in  the  morning  and  one  In  the  evening, 
surviving  in  our  major  cities,  thus  con- 
stituting a  vlltual  newspaper  monopoly. 
The  adverse  aspect  of  monopdy  Is  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  fact  that  today 
most  metropolitan  newspapers  also  own 
radio  and  television  stations,  a  situation 
which  obviously  Is  not  desirable  If  the 
public  Is  to  receive  the  diversity  of  news 
and  comment  wldch  Is  an  essentisJ  con- 
comitant and  Ingredient  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  In  our  free  society. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  the  great  metrt^wlltan 
city  of  Greater  New  York,  with  its  popu- 
lation .  of  perhaps  8  million  people,  Is 
apparently  to  be  UmltedJo  four.  If  not 
fewer,  newspapers — the'New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  News  in  the  momlne 
and  the  New  York  Post  and  the  prospec- 
tive amalgam  of  the  Joiimal-American 
and  World-Telegram  in  the  afternoon. 
What  a  great  change  from  the  days 
when  I  was  a  New  York  newspaper  edi- 
tor. At  that  time.  New  York  City  had  14 
newspapers,  half  morning  and  half  eve- 
ning, not  to  count  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
in  Itself  a  respectable  dally.    If  you  lost 
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your  Job  on  one  newspaper,  you  walked 
acroas  tbe  ttreet  for  another.  And  tbey 
were  rreat  new^qjapers,  such  as  Charles 
liana's  Sun,  Pullteer's  World,  aibming 
and  evening,  with  that  greatest  of  all- 
ttme  editorial  writers,  Frank  Cobb,  to 
name  only  a  few  of  the  vanished  lumi- 
naries. They  recorded  history  and  they 
also  made  history.  They  reported  and 
appraised  Important  events,  formed  pub- 
lic opioion,  and  helped  formulate  na- 
tional policy. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  trend  to  con- 
soUdatlon  and  ellnUnatlon  has  been  ac- 
eielerated  by  the  competlttwi  for  the  ad- 
vertiser's dollar  of  radio  and  telerlBlon. 
But  that  is  hot  the  real  or  the  whole 
cause  of  this  joumalisUc  necrology.   The 
real  cause  Ues  in  the  stupidity  of  the 
personnel  of  some  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partments, with  their  excenlTe  feather- 
bedding   and    their   short-sighted   and 
asinine  refusal  to  face  the  realiUes  that  a 
newspaper  losing  money  or  barely  break - 
^Bgeven  cannot  afford  to  pay  steadily 
Inetaaalzig  wages  and  to  countenance 
featherbeddlng    costs.    For    years    the 
TypographlQal    Union   has    pursued    a 
wholly  unaotmd  practice,  which  Is  known 
Ixi  the  newspaper  world   as  •'printing 
WU*."    That  means  that  whenever  an 
Advertisement  comes  to  a  newq;>aper  In 
I^te  fonn.  a  procedure  desh^  by  vlrtu- 
|U^a^  national  advertisers  so  that  their 
•dvertlsements  may  appear  uniformly 
tbrootfaont  the  country,  the  union  has 
wwapelled  that  advertbiement  to  be  set 
up  In  type,  to  be  proofread,  to  be  cor- 
rect^, and  then  to  be  thrown  away. 
Ttie  lack  of  concern  of  the  employees  of 
tJie  machanlcal  departments  toward  the 
great  pabUc  service  aspects  cuf  a  news- 
paper is  at  the  bottom  of  this  difflculty. 
T^^hsve  never  apparently  sensed  ef- 
feetmiiy  a  feellnv  of  raQ)ooatUlity  for 
this  aeMHaal  eootiibutor  to  and  bulwark 
d  ovfffree  society— «  free  prees.^  They 
have  UlBdly  nm  uip  the  costs,  regardless 
of  what  the  traffle  wookl  bear.    They 
hare  caused  the  sumwodon  of  newspa- 
pnra  for  weeks  on  end.  and  eventuidly 
killed  them.    Tbey  have  deivlved  the 
ptibBe  Of  one  of  the  oMiniHai  oonmodl- 
ties  of  a  free  eodety.  They  have  oauaed 
^il»  to  hat^iegi  again  and  agi^  in  New 
.T«rk  and  throughout  our  larger  dtles. 

And  by  thedr  aetloos,  they  have 
brought  abomt  the  lose  of  employment 
of  epnntieas  tumtptpar  feature  and  edi- 
torial wttters,  reporten,  eotamsMt.  copy 
dMk  edltorg,  rewrite  mMv  and  the  oChsn 
who.  with  love  of  ttieir  einaft'and  dedica- 
tion toit^  have  tried  to  make  Jooraallsm 
apfofmston.  But  odien.  who  care  noth- 
iBC  f(tt  an  this,  have  flnaOy  dug  the 
«re(ve  of  newspi^Mr  fifter  Tatfwtpmpw.  tn- 
tteOnt  tMr  own.  for  with  It  hte  been 
the  termination  of  tb^  own  emidoy- 
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Itiewril  known  that  a  paper  like  the 
Hew  Totk  Times,  an  ln«tttutlon  of 
tmkme  and  aoperlattve  merit  and  an  es- 
•enllil  neeemtty.  operates  on  ■""«i>»>i"g 
•MprotlmatlBg.  or  lesi  than.  1  pereeot 
profit  en  Its  Investment  and  operating 
eoeu.  And  yet  theee  obvious  facts  have 
left  ttM  strikers  In  the  meehanleai  de- 
gurtayntBcemt^etely  indlflerent  and  un- 
moved. 


The  final  blow  Which  caused  the  de- 
mise of  the  New  Yirk  Tribune  was  when 
one  of  the  varloup  mechanical  unions, 
which  have  been  pn  strike  for  months, 
even  refused  to  agree  to  a  factfinding 
inquiry.- 

Mr.  John  Hay  Whitney,  who  has 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  that  paper 
in  the  hope  of  keeping  it  alive,  was  forced 
reluctantly,  after  months  of  patient  en- 
deavor and  furthef  heavy  financial  loss, 
to  the  inevitable  .conclusion.  But  his 
long,  unselfish  efforts  In  behalf  of  his 
associates  in  that  "newspaper  enterprise 
and  of  others,  aa  well  as  the  public, 
should  not  go  unnoticed  or  unappreci- 
ated. ' 

Radio  and  televl^on  are  of  tremendous 
value  to  our  society,  but  they  are  not 
substitutes  for  the  printed  word,  which 
obviously  can  be  read  and  reread, 
cllHjed,  filed,  and  retained  for  perma- 
nence. The  newspaper  story  or  Item  does 
not  have  the  fleetljig  quality  of  a  radio 
broadcast  or  a  television  show. 

Our  society  need*  all  of  these  methods 
of  eommunioatioa,  but  as  of  now,  the 
heyday  of  the  newspaper  and^its  great, 
constructive  role  la  the  development  of 
our  America,  Is  drawing  to  an  end.  The 
American  people  aje  the  losers  thereby. 


REV.  HIRO  mGHCHI.  BUILDER  OF 
CHURCHKB  AND  MEN 

Mr.  INOXSYE.  JMr.  President,  the 
Reverend  Hiro  Higiichl,  minister  of  the 
Manoa  VaUey  Church  In  Honolulu,  Is  a 
builder  of  churches  and  men.  As  a  chap- 
lain with  the  442d  Infantry  Regimental 
Combat  Team  in  World  War  n,  he  was 
awarded  the  Legloh  of  Merit  and  the 
Italian  Cross  of  Mif  tary  Valor. 

In  those  perilous;  days  he  was  a  com- 
fort and  an  Inspirgtlon  to  men  at  war. 
Today,  at  69,  he  *>ntinues  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  his  people  and  to  inspire 
them  to  greater  efforts  in  the  community. 

Reporter  Toni  WIthlngton  recently  de- 
wribed  hlB  activities  in  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

I  ask  unanimous  tonsent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  fiiiin  the  Hscord. 

There  being  no  ibJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Acts  as  FosncAif  on  itAwoA  Vaiakt  Projxct- 
Thxb  UanaTWM.  Btjtl^hib  Own  CuxntcMxs ' 
(By  Tom  Mthlngton) 
AcUvity  swarmed  around  the  oonstrucUon 


"BuUdlng  s  churchf"  a  passerby  asked  one 
carpenter  sawing  plains. 
"Sure." 

"On  Sunday?  What  does  your  minister 
■ay?" 

"That's  him  up  th«re,"  the  carpenter  said 
pointing  to  a  man  ts-aclng  himself  against 
diagonal  beams  high  above  the  ground. 

Clad  In  a  hard  hatj  shorts  and  a  carpen- 
tar'i  apron  the  Hfl^erend  Hire  Hlguchl 
whacked  nails  Into  croksbeams. 

Hlguchl  has  been  whacking  n&Us  and  mix- 
ing mortar  for  many  fears.  The  Manoa  Val- 
ley Church,  now  imdsr  construction  will  be 
the  third  church  he  bas  built  and  his  dJth 
major  construction  project. 

DO-rr-TomwEiF  PHiuMonrr 

Rlgnchl  Is  a  mlnlst*  with  a  do-tt-yo\iraeU 
plUioaophy. 


The  construction  boom  Is  only  the  second 
wind  for  the  Hllo-born  minister  who  became 
an  almost  legendary  chapUln  of  the  442nd 
regiment  during  World  War  n. 

"This  Is  what  I  like."  said  the  69-year-old 
Hlguchl,  laying  aside  his  hammer. 

"I'm  not  a  good  preacher,  but  I  like  to  or- 
ganize and  build." 

Almost  all  who  know  Hlguchl  would  dl«. 
agree  with  his  evaluation  of  his  speaking 
ability,  but  none  could  doubt  his  ability  to 
get  everyone  out  to  build.  "^ 

The  Reverend  James  P.  Merseberg,  who 
took  over  the  pastorate  of  Pearl  City  Com- 
munity Church  after  Hlguchl.  agrees. 

'"There  is  no  one  who  was  in  Pearl  City 
when  the  church  was  built  who  doesn't  re- 
member the  energy  he  put  into  building  the 
church,"  he  said. 

rVEETONa     GOT     INTO     THE     ACT 

"Businessmen,  veterans,  school  kids,  they 
were  all  Involved." 

Besides  the  Pearl  City  Church,  which  was 
completed  In  1969.  Hlguchl  also  spearheaded 
the  construction  of  the  Walpahu  United 
Church  of  ChrUt  in  1950. 

Between  those  Jobs  he  sparked  the  com- 
munity of  Walmea,  Hauai,  Into  building  Its 
own  regulation  sized  community  swimming 
pool.  Later  he  helped  the  Lions  Clubs  buUd 
the  visitors'  pavilion  at  Walmano  Home. 

Like  bU  other  churches  the  Manoa  Valley 
Church  is  being,  buUt  by  volunteer  help- 
church  members,  veteraixs  of  the  442nd,  the 
local  Lions  Club,  Sunday  School  parents  and 
community  volunteers. 

"One  man  Just  walked  on  the  site  and 
asked  If  he  could  help,"  Hlguchl  said.  "I 
didn't  say  anything;  Just  handed  him  a 
hammer." 

The  new  church  will  boast  a  dramatically 
designed  chapel  which  will  seat  260.  Behind 
and  beside  it  will  be  a  fully  equipped  gym- 
nasium, social  hall,  26  classrooms,  offices, 
kitchen  and  basketball  courts. 

Work  on  the  project  was  begun  last  Octo- 
ber. Hlguchl  hopes  it  will  be  partially  usable 
by  next  January. 

"We  wUl  Just  keep  buUdlng  untU  we  run 
out  of  money,"  he  said. 

BT7I.K    or    THX    WOBX    BT    VOLXJNTKXaS 

Most  of  the  work  Is  being  done  by  the  vol- 
unteers, although  professionals  are  working 
on  masoiuy,  electricity  and  plumbing. 

Much  of  the  materials  for  the  buildings 
were  donated,  and  all  the  heavy  machinery 
was  lent  by  construction  companies. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  when  most  volun- 
teers show  up  the  construction  area  is  crawl- 
ing with  men,  each  with  a  specific  Job. 
Around  the  buildings  wcxnen  clean  uj>  the 
debris  and  prepare  the  ground  for  landscap- 
ing. 

On  the  porch  of  an  adjoining  old  wooden 
frame  building,  other  women  keep  a  hearty 
bulTet  table  going  all  day. 

During  the  week  Hlguchl  finishes  office 
work,  takes  care  of  visitations  and  preparei 
the  Sunday  service  during  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  dons  his  work  clothes  and 
keeps  building. 

"No.  Tve  never  studied  construction  work. 
My  only  background  In  buUdlng  was  watch- 
ing the  soldiers  In  the  Army,"  b«  said. 

"They  were  magnificent.  They  could  as- 
semble anything  Just  by  fl ruling  a  part  here 
and  a  part  there." 

SZSVICXa  IN  RKNTSD  CHATSL 

On  Sunday  the  church  members  meet  for 
aervlces  In  a  small  chapel  up  the  valley  that 
they  have  rented  for  years  from  Kawalahao 
Church. 

"We  hold  aervlcea  early  on  Sunday  then 
riight  af tar  that  everyone  comes  out  here  to 
work,"  Hlguchl  said. 

Althorigb  the  architect  estimated  the 
buUdlngs  should  cost  a  total  of  $800,000.  Hl- 
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guchl  says  the  volunteers  wUl  biUld  It  for 
$300,000. 

"That's  aU  tha  money  we  have,"  he  added. 

The  lao  members  of  the  church  have  been 
talking  about  bulldiUK  a  church  for  more 
than  10  years. 

Hlguchl  admits  that  he  had  construcUon 
in  mmd  when  he  want  to  the  church  in  1964. 

"Every  man  has  his  own  work,"  he  said. 
"I  like  to  build.  Just  because  I'm  a  minister 
doesn't  mean  I  shouldn't  build. 

"When  a  church  getii  big — the  services  are 
crowded  and  the  Sunday  Schools  filled — I  get 
the  feeling  I  don't  have  anything  to  do." 

■RaUGS    OIT    R«CKNT    CRmCISM 

Hlguchl  shrugs  aside  recent  criticism  from 
Mainland  seminaries  that  churches  should 
spend  less  time  building  their  own  structures 
and  more  energy  trying  to  reach  the  com- 
munity. 

"The  church  should  be  the  community 
center,"  he  said.  "It  should  be  used  for  wor- 
ship, recreation,  meetings  and  education.       , 

"We  can  do  many  things  with  a  buUdlng 
we  can't  do  now.  When  we  are  done  every 
family  in  the  valley  can  use  It  for  one  or 
a  dozen  activities. 

"That's  why  all  these  community  groups 
are  helping  us.  They  have  been  waiting  for 
a  long  time  for  a  community  center  In  this 
area." 

Hlguchl  hopes  some  day  to  use  the  build- 
ings for  a  nursery  and  kindergarten,  adult 
education  classes,  vocation  testing  and  train- 
ing and  dozens  of  recreational  actlvlUes. 

The  church  was  organized  in  1917  as  a 
mission  of  Central  Union  Church.  In  1951 
the  church,  which  Is  affiliated  with  the 
United  Chiu-ch  of  Christ,  broke  Its  official 
tlee  with  the  parent  church. 

Besides  Pearl  City  and  Walpahu  churches. 
Hlguchl  helped  organize  the  Ewa  Community 
Church.  He  was  also  peistor  of  Walmea 
(Kauai)  Christian  Church. 

He  has  been  active  in  prison  work  serv- 
ing as  director  of  education  and  religion  at 
Oahu  Prison.  A  vocal  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Paroles  and  Pardons,  he  resigned  in 
a  dramatic  move  during  a  heated  controversy 
between  the  warden  and  director  of  social 
services  in  1960. 

Hlguchl  was  the  only  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's prison  site  advisory  committee  who 
voted  to  keep  the  prison  on  Oahu  rather  than 
moving  it  to  Maul. 

His  acUve  and  continued  Interest  In  vet- 
eran and  reserve  affairs  continue  to  win  him 
honors  from  these  organizations. 

WAS    DrOOaATES    IN  HALT 

While  on  duty  with  the  442nd  In  Italy. 
Hlguchl  was  awarded  tfce  Legion  of  Merit 
and  the  Italian  Croes  of  "Military  Valor. 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  disabled  American 
Veterans'    Keehl    Lagoon'  memorial    project. 

As  a  colonel  in  the  Army  reeerve  he  has 
served  as  a  chaplain  here  and  In  Asia.  Dur- 
ing a  tour  of  duty  in  Thailand  in  1963  he 
began  projects  to  help  an  orphanage  in  Korat 
and  a  school  In  a  nearby  village. 

"Veterans  have  helped  with  every  church. 
It  makes  n^e  feel  good  that  they  remember 
me  from  the  war  days,"  he  said. 
Hlguchl  and  his  wife,  Hlsako,  live  on  Halawa 
Drive.  They  have  two  children.  Peter.  29,  and 
Mrs    Royce  8    (Jane)    Pukunaga.  23. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  named  Father  of 
the  Year  In  Religion. 

Hlguchl  things  the  Manoa  church  will  be 
the  last  he  builds. 

"Next,  year  I  will  be  60  years  old.  I  won't' 
j^  able  to  climb  ladders  to  high  places  then." 
ocEald. 

"I  really  want  to  try  to  get  the  community 
to  come  to  use  our  chvu-ch.  After  we  are 
flnished  buUdlng,  I  want  to  work  on  build- 
ing up  the  membership." 

Men  of  the  442nd  don't  believe  this  Is 
Higuchl's  last  church. 


"Eyery  year  I  promise  them  I  won't  build 
any  more  churches.     Bvery  one  Is  tha  last." 


PRESERVING  PARKS  AND  HISTORIC 
,  SITES 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
our  Federal-aid  highway  program  has 
given  America  the  greatest  highway  sys- 
tem tn  the  world,  Americans  ceui  travel 
by  car  and  bus  with  great  ease  and 
speed.  And  with  the  coining  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  It  will  be  easier 
and  more  comfortable  still.  Anyone  who 
has  traveled  over  these  great  steel  and 
concrete  ribbons  can  only  marvel  at  the 
engirteering  skill  of  those  who  designed 
and  built  them.  They  are  wonders  of 
efBciency.  Tens  of  thousands  of  cars  can 
travej  effortlessly  at  many  different 
speeds,  all  along  the  same  smooth  road. 

At  tl>e  same  time  that  we  are  c^eat- 
Ing  a  great  engineering  masterpiece,  we 
should  also  be  aware  of  a  great  problem 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  High- 
ways take  land,  and  In  a  country  with  a 
rapidly  growing  population,  lejid  be- 
comes an  increasingly  scarce  and  pre- 
cious resource.  This  is  es(>eclally  true 
of  land  which,  once  spoiled,  can  never  be 
replaced,  such  as  land  which  contains 
parks  and  historic  sites.  In  some  cases, 
it  mast  be  admitted,  there  may  be  no 
feasible  alternative  io  the  use  of  such 
land  for  a  highway,  and  if  we  have  de- 
cided we  must  have  the  highway,  then 
we  must  reluctantly  Include  as  part  of 
our  decision  the  use  of  such  land  for  the 
highway,  although  we  should  make  a 
maxibium  effort  to  minimize  the  damage. 

In  many  cases,  however,  there  are 
feasible  alternatives  to  the  use  of  park 
land  and  historic  site  land.  In  those 
cases  I  do  not  see  why  the  alternative 
should  not  be  used  and  the  park  or  his- 
toric site  be  spared. 

That  is  why  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Highway  Act  which 
would  create  a  national  policy  to  preserve 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
parklands  and  historic  sites,  and  the 
beauty  and  historic  value  of  such  lands 
and  Bites.  The  amendment  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  cooperate 
with  the  States  In  developing  highway 
plana  and  programs  which  carry  out  this 
policy.  After  July  1,  1968.  the  Secretary 
would  not  approve  any  Federal  aid  high- 
way programs  which  require  the  use  of 
such  parklands  and  historic  sites  unless 
there  is  no  feasible  alternative,  and  the 
program  Includes  all  possible  planning  to 
minimize  any  resnltlng  harm  to  the  park 
or  site. 

The  amendment  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate  In  S.  3155,  the  Federal  High- 
way Amendments  of  1966,  and  now  goes 
to  a  Senate-House  conference. 

I  have  already  Inserted  Into  the  Record 
considerable  supporting  evidence  for  this 
amendment,  beginning  on  page  17631  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  29, 
1966.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  and  print  in  the  Record  at  this 
(>oint  another  curticle  on  this  subject,  a 
very  informative  article  fnxn  the  July- 
August  1966  issue  of  Audulxm  magazine, 
by  Mr.  William  F.  Wing,  under  the  title 
■"nie  Concrete  Juggernaut." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcoobo, 
as  follows; 

Thx    CoNcarrs    JuodniNAUT — MTtst    TMas- 

TTHKD    Open    Spack    Hi    Ciusho    in    Its 

Path? 

(By  WllUam  O.  Wing) 

(The  Author,  William  O.  Wing,  veteran 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  a  specialist  on  conservation  and 
natural  resource  subjects.) 

The  scene  from  the  bus  waa  like  a  classic 
battle  pialnting — Napoleon's  legions  on  the 
height  at  Jena.  It  was  mldwlntsr.  In  the 
heavy  morning  mist,  knots  of  man  dotted  the 
long  white  alope,  clustered  around  giant 
machines  Ilka  artlUery,  men  serrlng  field 
pieces. 

The  machines  were  hammering  at  the  rock 
under  the  snow,  rhythmic  puffs  of  steam 
rising  into  the  mist.  Around  the  foot  of  tbs 
slope,  trucks  and  derricks  and  the  heavy 
equipment  of  a  mechanised  force  rumblsd. 

Framed  by  the  heavy  mist  and  the  fog  on 
the  bus  window,  the  scene  had  a  sweep  and 
power  which  Is  In  no  way  conveyed  by  the 
fact  the  men  were  road  builders,  working  on 
Route  80,  a  new  expressway  In  New  Jersey. 

They  were  cutting  and  blasting  throogb 
the  crown  of  the  Hudson  Pallaadss,  basaltic 
trap  rock  wblob  Is  a  textbook  example  of 
natural  realstance.  The  rook  had  resisted 
weathering,  glaciers  and  every  other  natural 
force  for  100  million  years.  Now  It  was  be- 
ing sUced  like  a  Holland  cheese  so  a  wedge  « 
100  feet  deep  oould  be  removed  to  let  the  ex- 
pressway through. 

Highway  builder*  changed  that  ancient 
crag  more  In  a  few  months  than  the  forces 
of  nature  had  since  the  Jurassic  period.  En- 
gineers bad  reached  thla  ability  to  alter  the 
face  of  the  land  In  Just  a  few-  generations, 
their  skills  sharpened  by  the  public  works 
of  peace  and  the  tactical  needs  of  global 
warfare. 

Today,  the  road  builders  represent  Ir- 
resistible power.  They  aocompUsh  feats  that 
once  belonged  to  mythology  alone — moving 
mountains,  shifting  rivers,  leaping  chasms. 
They  stand  ready,  it  seems,  to  lattice  tha 
face  of  the  earth  with  concrete. 

Thrtrs  Is  an  awesome  force.  It  ts  the  force 
that  must  be  reckoned  with.  Increasingly,  by 
those  concerned  with  preserving  natural  re- 
sources in  America. 

ConseryaUonists  have  long  battled  with 
lumber  merchants  ravaging  forests,  Indus- 
tnee  befouling  rivers,  land  speculators  dedi- 
cated to  the  quick  buck,  aad,  more  reoently. 
big  federal  agencies  such  as  tha  U.fi.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and' the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. These  have  been  almost  traditional' 
foes.  Road  builders  haven't  been  In  the  same 
league. 

Tboufrti  the  biggest  Jump  \n  highway  oon- 
stnictlol\  mileage  did  occur  from  1904  to 
1931,  road  building  was  rar«]y  a  gargantuan 
force  until  the  superhighway  era.  Despite 
the  network  of  early  roads,  the  Impact  on  the 
countryside  was  gradual.  The  roads  were 
narrow,  jmd^many  were  unpaved.  There  was 
a  lot  of  open  land.  If  a  good  fishing  stream 
was  blocked  or  a  grove  of  hickory  trees  was 
slashed  by  the  road  buUders,  you  oould  go  a 
little  farther  and  find  another  stream  and, 
maybe,  other  blckoriee.  Compared  to  the 
great  reclamation  and  dsum -building  projects 
of  the  '30'8,  road  building  was  a  minor  land- 
scapte  changer. 

Now  the  balance  Is  altered.  As  space  be- 
comes scarcer,  highways  t>ecome  wider.  Any 
fishing  stream  or  hickory  grove  knocked  out 
now  may  be  the  last  In  30  counties.  "T^e 
roads  themselves  are  no  longer  modest;  they 
are  dominating.  They  no  longer  meekly  fol- 
low the  topography,  because  engineers  cbn 
put  them  anywhere — over,  under,  around  and 
through.  Roads  rival  all  other  engineering 
projects. 
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W^etmni  *i<l  to  ths  atetw  fco-  hlgbw^ys  la 
no«r.«pp^ctdin«tel7  $4  bUlioa  »  year.  In  com- 
parison. th«  VS.  Army  Oorp«  of  KnglnMn 
get*  about  $1.3  billion  for  public  work*  &n<t 
tba  VJB.  Bxireau  of  Boclamatlon  about  a  tblrtl 
of  a  bUllon. 

Purthormore,  the  blgbway  force  U  aggres- 
tfve.  No  other  activity  to  constantly  tbreat- 
ans  and  latnulee  Into  nature  sanctuaries  as 
does  blgtawajr  planning.  And  no  force  U 
harder  to  reckon  with. 

Sheer  magnitude  Is  the  chief  reaaao.  The 
mountain  of  dollars  vpuit  oa.  vabtdes  and 
itMuU  aaota  yaar  U  appmachlmg  100  billion. 
If  money  makes  the  mare  go.  this  mare  must 
go  (aat.  Too  Biany  inoomss,  too  many  re- 
turns^ are  at  stake  to  brook  much  «f>poaltton. 
atiiee  America  dlsoorered  the  automobile, 
nothing  has  been  too  good  for  the  family  car 
•Dd  truck.  Boada  are  going  wbcrever  Anter- 
loaas  want  to  go.  State  highway  departments 
have  beeome  all-powerful  and  nearly  immune 
to  public  prsMure. 

W^  can  make  the  routes  swerve  to^avoid 
valuAtata  open  q>aoe7 

ionartMa  highway  builders  are  now  a  Uttle 
pMt  the  mWrtle  of  an  advanced  ooune  called 
tlM  Nattooal  Bystem  of  Intersteta  and  De- 
faoM  HIcbway*.  Whan  tba  program^«tarted, 
PMsMant  Dwlghk  D.  Bsanlwwer  deaerlbed  It 
sa  the  UfgMt  ptabUe  works  project  In  his- 
tory. 71m  claim  haaa't  been  challenged. 
aasMa  tha  Inter  state  highway  jMrognun,  the 
ouaar  maartve  engUiaerlng  works  of  man- 
kind—ttia  Pynunlds.  Oraat  Wall  of  China, 
and  Panama  eaoals,  Noah's  Ark  and 
tha  Towar  of  Babel — are  amaU-acale 
operations. 

The  facts  about  Amerlaan  road  building 
are  much  too  vast  to  be  ataaorbed  eaaUy. 
building  Is  the  blggeat  baHnees  In 
It  Is  the  Mggsst  tax-supported 
domaatta  program.  Onar  ot  every  seven 
Aaiartoaaa  has  a  Job  ooenected  with  high- 
way tran^MTtatlon.  Oiu^of  every  rtx  busl- 
la  coxmected  with  lilghway  tranq>or- 
Tha  oparattons  ctf  saven  of  tha  ten 
oorporatlms  In  the  world  (three  au- 
tomobUa  maaufaotuxars  and  four  oil  oom- 
I)   are  baaed  on  highway  transporta- 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Boads  estl- 
*  matea  blgbway  user*  spent  |M  million  last 
jmt  to  own  and  operata  vablelea.  About  19 
f'  pttt  oant  of  this  total  ««iit  Into  highways. 
This  la  per  cent  Is  an  amount  alniost  800 
flmaa  gxwfctar  than  the  price  we  paid  France 
for  an*.^iiartar  of  the  United  States,  the 
Louisiana  Purofaaaa  sUos  from  Ifontana  to 
tha  Oulf  of  Ifailco. 

(tae  would  iTnaglna  from  Mrtng  thr  Gen- 
mtl  Moton  Oorp.  Patuntma  at  the  New  York 
Warld>  Fair  that  tlDt  spending  and  con- 
struction limits  aren't  ev«B  In  sight.  One 
diorama,  you  may  remember,  showed  a  card- 
van  cf  machines  of  the  future  movtng 
through  a  Jungle  In  a  nonstop  dewlng-and- 
p»vlnc  oparatttm.  Tha  maehln*  In^lront 
knodcs  out  trees  and  vagetatton  with  laser 
beams:  the  machine  at  thw  «id  eaorstea  the 
ribbon  of  concrete. 

What  word  comes  to  mind?  JufgenututT 
TThllke  the  Imatstlble  monster  of  Hindu  lore, - 
however,  the  modem  Juggernaut  leavee  a 
permanent  trail.  Highway  suparvtaors  say 
a  modem  highway  has  a  life  expectancy  of 
only  Sft  yeara.  but  It  hardly  aeems  arguable 
that,  aa  a  change  In  the  landscape,  high- 
ways are  permanent.  Once  laid,  paved  roads 
tend  to  stay  laid. 

Oeneral  Motors  did  not  have  a  diorama 
diowlnc  an  «rror-coneeUxig  o«r»van,  tha 
front  maohlna  gobbling  vgp  concrete,  middle 
maehlnea  plowing  and  fertUlxtng.  and  a  rear 
maohlna  ^wwlng  a  trail  of  violate.  In  the 
matter  of  permanence,  looit  at  history .  Con- 
aldarlng  tha  fact  that  traOo  atUl  moves  along 
pwta  of  ths  AppUn  Way.  tlu  Boman  angl- 
amn  who  aalaotad  the  route  2j»fi  yean  ago 
can  be  said  to  havk  made  a  fairly  permanent 
decision. 


In  the  United  States  there  are  about  3.6 
million  mllee  of  roada,  which  flgfures  out  to 
a  mile  of  road  for  every  square  mile  In  the 
country.  The  pecidlar  significance  of  the 
Interstate  system,  however,  lies  not  In  lt« 
mileage  but  In  the  .Impact  of  Its  Immense 
rights-of-way.  The  isteratate  system  will  add 
only  one  per  cent  to  the  country's  total 
highway,  mileage— 41,000  miles  by  1972. 
However,  Ita  effect  ofi  the  landscape  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  would  seem  to  In- 
dlctate,  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Three-fourths' of  tiie  Interstate  routes 
will  be  through  nev  territory,  and  (3)  the 
Interstate  eziK^oswa^  rlghta-of-way  tend  to 
be  about  ten  times  wider  than  the  old  high- 
way rights-of-way.  Which  were  about  33  feet 
wide. 

Before  the  Interstate  program  began  in 
1956.  the  amount  of  land  In  rights-of-way 
was  estimated  by  soQie  economlata  at  IS  mil- 
lion acres,  which  Is  about  the  size  of  Weet 
Virginia.  Oolng  by  |he  assumption  that  In- 
terstate rlghta-of-w«^  average  about  30  acres 
a  mile,  they  apecuHited  that  the  program 
might  add  another  i^llion  acres  to  the  total. 
The  Bureau  of  Publl*  Roads  doesn't  keep  fig- 
ures on  the  acreage  of  the  system,  or.  If  it 
does,  It  doesn't  give  them  out  readily — 
presumably  because  they  lead  to  what  the 
bureau  considers  groksly  exaggerated  charges 
about  land  gobbling. 

Ironically,  there  Is  a  magnetism  that  draws 
these  wide  swaths  .of  expressways-  toward 
pla(;es  where  they  ar#  not  wanted.  The  mag- 
netism attracting  highways  to  watercourses, 
which  are  easily  damaged,  is  that  stream  beds 
furnish  the  easiest  routes  through  rugged 
coTintry.  The  magtietlsm  of  parkland  or 
ftate  foreetland  Is  |hat  It  Is  open,  "unde- 
veloped" and  alread^  In  public  hands. 

"The  problem  up  ,to  this  point  has  been 
this  philosophy."  Oeprge  B.  Hartzog.  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  Nattonid  Park  Service,  said  at 
tile  19<I5  White  House  Conference  on  17at- 
ural  Beauty,  "that  if  it  is  a  park,  it  is  free, 
and.  certainly.  If  It  Is  a  park.  It  is  open. 
So  It  is  easy. 

"Somehow,  they  (the  highway  planners] 
seem  to  be  able  to  flad  a  blue  pencil  that  hits 
the  green  spot."  < 

Some  ptrlme  examples: 

Route  17.  New  York's  Qulckway.  la  being 
reconstructed  for  19  miles  along  America's 
most  famous  trout  sljeam.  the  Beaverkill  and 
Wlllowemoc  Creek  Irt  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

Tills  Is  the  stream  where  dryfly  fishing  is 
believed  to  have  originated  In  the  United 
States.  The  fight  torprevent  construction  In 
the  creek  valley  filled,  but  It  produced 
changes  In  design  to  Jessen  the  effects  on  the 
stream.  The  fight  |Uso  produced  a  classic 
quote. 

A  delegation  from  Kew  Tork  went  to  Wash-  . 
ington  to  plead  that  federal  money,  which  Is 
financing  90  per  cent  of  the  ooet  of  the  proj- 
ect, should  not  be  used  to  harm  the  Beaver- 
kill, a  national  resomrce.  To  this  a  federal 
ofllclal  replied: 

"What  makes  you  believe  a  river  is  more 
important  than  a  concrete  highway?" 

Interstate  Route  40  Is  scheduled  to  cut 
through  Overton  P»rk  In  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Overton,  according  to  a  national  conserva- 
tion official  who  went  out  to  have  a  look.  Is  a 
"Jewel"  among  city  pfcrks. 

Oklahoma  Route  •  ts  planned  for  reloca- 
tion through  the  OVver  Wildlife  Refuge  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman,  r 
'  City  officials  at  Kev  West.  Fla.,  are  pu^Ung 
for  a  second  highwaj  to  the  mainland  which 
would  slice  tbrou^  Everglades  National 
Park. 

California  Route  8t  may  be  extended  alon^ 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe,  requiring 
deep  ctrta  in  the  moKintalns  along  the  most 
plctureeque  side  of  tfte  lake. 

The  Alabama  Higl|way  Department  la  still 
pushing  to  route  Interstate  65  through 
Wheeler  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  north - 
em  Alabama.     This  refuge   on   one   of    the 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority  lakes  has  been 
highly  successful  In  attracting  wUdfowl.  TTje 
proposed  route  would  bisect  feeding  and 
resting  areas  used  by  as  many  aa  80.000  geese 
and  double  thAt  nxmaber  of  ducks. 

Since  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  will  be  paid 
from  federal  funds,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  sui^>ort 
an  alternate  route,  a  few  miles  away,  which 
was  suggested  by  the  XTSB.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Rex  M.  Whltton;  federal  highway 
administrator,  commented^ln  a  letter  to  a 
congressional  group : 

"Here  again  the  Issue  Is  wildlife  versus 
people  •  •  •  The  conservation  groups  have 
opposed  any  crooslng  of  the  area  and  have 
suggested  that  we  adopt  an  Indirect  routing 
^hich  would  Increase  costs  by  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  travel  distance  by  several 
miles  •  *  •  I  cannot  believe  that  the  wel- 
fare of  wildlife  should  be  given  a  priority 
over  that  of  our  citizenry,  nor  the  national 
defense  effort  in  the  area  Involved." 

These  are  but  a  handful  of  the  conflicts 
constantly  occtuTlng  b#lween  those  who 
route  highways  and  those  who  try  to  pre- 
serve open  space.  The  citations  do  not  even 
Include  the  cause  cilihre  of  modem  con- 
flicts, the  fight  to  keep  the  new  U.S.  101 
freeway  out  of  California's  Prairie  Creek 
Redwoods  State  Park. 

This  battle  appears  to  have  ended  in  vic- 
tory for  conservationists — an  unprecedented 
reversal  of  a  decision  by  California's  power- 
ful State  Highway  Commission.  The  free- 
way, at  the  moment,  anyway.  Is  not  to  enter 
the  coastal  park  but  bypass  It  on  a  route 
proposed  by  conservationists. 

California  has  other  conflicts,  however. 
Among  states  with  auto  troubles.  California 
Is  the  archetype.  It  spends  far  more  on 
highways  than  any  other  state  (well  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year),  and  It  contains  a 
combination  that  guarantees  conflicting 
forces  and  values — spectacular  scenery,  a 
rising  population  and  a  desperate  need  for 
roads. 

The  state  also  boaats  a  popular  reaction 
against  road-building  methods  called  "the 
freeway  revolt."  If  the  state  needs  roads, 
you  may  ask,  how  can  opposition  be  any- 
thing but  obstruction — or  "reactionary  op- 
position" as  Indefatigable  road  and  bridge 
builder  Robert  Moses  recently  termed  it 
when  talking  about  his  adversaries  In  a  New 
York  City  situation.  A  distinction  Is  needed, 
and  It  will  also  explain  the  viewpoint  of  this 
article : 

No  reasonable  person  Is  against  a  transpor- 
tation sy8t«m  any  more  than  be  Is  against 
bread  and  milk.  Highways  are  vital.  But 
at  a  time  when  the  value  of  natural  re- 
sources is  Increasing,  because  of  scarcity,  the 
question  of  where  highways  are  to  be  put 
Is  Just  as  vital  as  provision  for  the  highways 
themselves. 

Let  us  make  It  clear,  then,  that  the  effect 
of  expressways  on  the  land  and  on  the  nat- 
ural world  Is  not  Incidental  and  temporary 
but  extensive  and  long-lasting. 

The  effects  of  highways  on  streams  can  l>e 
catastrophic.  These  have  been  well  cata- 
logued : 

Highways  come  to  stream  beds  because  of 
easy  grad«8  and.  sometimes,  because  the 
streams  furnish  gravel.  A  meandering 
stream  creates  expense,  however,  because  of 
the  cost  of  bridges  to  Jump  the  loops. 
Usually  It  Is  cheaper  to  dig  a  new.  short, 
straight  course  for  the  stream  and  lay  the 
highway  beside  It.  The  meander  Is  expend- 
able— but.  alas,  the  meander  may  furnish 
not  only  charm  but  the  habitat  of  game 
flsh  as  well.  Eliminating  the  bends  can  turn 
a  tpout  stream  Into  a  chute. 

In  Placer  County.  California,  for  Instance, 
the  Division  of  Highways  relocated  the  fish- 
able  South  Pork  of  the  Yuba  River  to  make 
way  for  Route  40.  Out  of  two  and  one- 
quarter  miles  of  river,  5.045  feet— almost  a 
mile — was   eliminated.     The   Department  of 
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Fish  and  Oame  tried  to  save  as  many  fish 
as  it  could,  recommending  "stipulations"  to 
the  contractor,  but  as  an  official  of  the  de- 
partment wrote  later : 

"This  did  not  work  out  in  practice,  mainly 
because  the  contractor's  interpretation  of 
'reasonable  precautions'  to  protect  the 
stream  wai  far  different  from  the  depart- 
ment's. Despite  all  that  the  local  game 
warden  and  fisheries  personnel  could  do, 
the  trout  population  in  the  project  area  and 
as  far  downstream  as  Lake  Spauldlng  was 
destroyed." 

A  survey  of  24  Montana  streams  showed 
78.4  miles  of  stream  had  been  lost  to  high- 
way and  railroad  construction.  The  na- 
tional loss  from  straightening  meanders  must 
be  in  the  thousands  of  miles. 

A  notable  campaign  against  this  practice 
has  been  waged  by  UJS.  Sen.  Lxx  Mktcalf  of 
Montana.  As  part  of  his  "SOS:  Save  Our 
Streams"  campaign,  he  published  numerous 
incidents  of  destruction  in  the  Concrks- 
sioNAL  Record.  Hearings  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  developed  further  testimony 
on  stream  loss. 

Because  state  fish  and  game  departments 
keep  careful  records  of  some  fishing  streams, 
it  was  possible  for  witnesses  to  cite  precise 
before-and-after  data  for  rivers  in  North 
Carolina.  Michigan,  Oklahoma  and  Califor- 
nia. The  effect  of  stream  straightening.  sUt. 
and  loss  of  vegetation  and  spawning  grounds 
on  game  fish  was  drastic.  In  firing  squad 
terminology.  It  was  the  coup  de  gr&ce. 

The  effects  of  highways  on  land  areas  are 
less  well  documented,  but  some  are  obvious: 

One  effect  is  caused  by  the  dlvisiveness  of 
a  modem  highway,  which  can  split  an  area 
as  effectively  as  a  wall.  One  factor  in  the 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  case,  for 
Instance,  was  the  need  to  preserve  the  linity 
of  a  complete  blotlc  system.  Prairie  Creek  Is 
the  only  publicly  owned  parcel  of  coast  red- 
wood forest  that  can  be  considered  an  eco- 
logical unit.  All  of  the  watershed  is  within 
the  park,  which  includes,  as  well,  ocean 
beach,  bluffs,  creek  bottom  and  upland  for- 
est. The  sophisticated  interworkings  of  this 
system  have  evolved  over  mlUenla  and  can  be 
studied  and  enjoyed  for  mlllenia  more.  A 
freeway  down  the  middle  or  along  the  beach. 
it  was  feared,  would  destroy  the  integrity  of 
a  nsC^ural  masterpiece. 

Highways  alter  drainage  systems,  with  c  >n- 
sequent  changes  In  vegetation  and  habitat. 

Erosion  Is  a  serious  danger  during  con- 
struction In  rugged  country.  Dr.  William  A. 
Niering,  director  of  the  Connecticut  Arbor - 
turn,  at  New  London,  has  spoken  of  the  J  q- 
ger  to  a  unique  ecological  system  at  Mt. 
Graham,  near  Tucson.  Ariz.,  caused  by  ero- 
sion resulting  from  road  building.  To  con- 
trol erosion  oTliillsides  in  California's  Oolden 
Gate  area,  engineers  sometimes  use  elaborate 
terracing.  The  end  result  Is  spectacular  but 
a  long  way  from  the  original. 

Among  other  effects  of  highways  is  the 
slaughter  of  wildlife  by  cars  when  roads  cut 
migration  routes  of  big  game  In  the  West  or 
deer  trails  in  the  East.  In  Michigan,  to  cite 
Just  one  example,  a  record  6.052  whltetalled 
deer  perished  on  highways  in  1966;  the  dam- 
age to  vehicles  was  esUmated  at  $1.2  million. 
Many  of  these  deer-car  collisions  occurred  on 
superhighways. 

Loss  of  nesting  areas.  Introduction  of  ex- 
otic plants  to  roadsides,  damage  from  road- 
side spraying,  and,  psychologically,  distress 
from  a  road's  being  too  obtrusive  in  a  quiet 
countryside — ^these  are  additional  results  of 
highway  buUdlng. 

The  effects  of  highways  on  ecology — out- 
side of  stream  damage — seem  to  have  re- 
markably Uttle  documentaOon.  The  sden- 
tlflc  commtinlty  is  slow  in  supplying  data  for 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  1-he  subject. 

Just  how  this  lack' of  hard  facts  hampers 
efforts  to  preserve  valuable  land  U  indicated 
in  another  paragraph  of  the  letter  from  Ped- 


vtBX  Highway  Commissioner  Whltton  quoted 
earlier  In  connection  with  the  Wheeler  refuge 
case.  Mr.  WhiOton  Issued  Uie  challenge  this 
way: 

"Actually,  we  are  unaware  of  Just  how  this 
highway  Is  oon&idered  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  continued  operation  of  the  refuge.  We 
hsve  conscientiously  sought  for  cases  where 
a  highway  through  such  areas  has  damaged 
the  area's  usefulness  and  have  found  none. 
There  are  no  'before  and  after'  examples 
known  to  \is  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plah- 
erles  and  Wildlife.  Oontrarlly.  many  ex- 
amples are  in  existence  which  show  other- 
wise. Other  than  the  reduction  of  the  area 
by  the  amount  needed  for  the  highway  we 
find  no  effect  to  this  area." 

Let  VIS  pray  the  "before  and  after"  exam- 
ples Mr.  Whltton  was  unable  to  find  are 
somewhere  being  aseeanbled.  Meanwhile,  It 
hardly  requires  sclentiflc  proof  to  make  the 
point  that  highways  have  far-reaching  effects 
oh  the  natural  world. 

Highways  also  have  a  pervasive  Infiuence 
oa  national  life.  Hardly  a  corner  remains 
unaffected.  A  mark  of  the  times  is  the  great 
upwelling  of  cries  from  so  many  different 
parts  of  society  that  slnc^the  effects  of  high- 
ways are  universal,  monumental  and  ever- 
lasting, their  planning  requires  a  wider  out- 
look than  yfk  trafBc  engineer's. 

"The  n^or  highway  is  Increasingly  re- 
garded as  a  tyrant,  unresponsive  to  public 
values,  disdainful  of  the  people  it  purports 
td  serve." 

So  states  a  provocative  little  booklet  called 
A  CoMPRBHENSivi  Highway  Rocte  Selection 
N&THOD.  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Philadelphia  landscape  architect  Dr.  Ian 
NfcHarg,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  continues: 

"The  cause  can  be  simply  Identified,  it 
lits  In  the  Inadequacy  of  the  criteria  for  route 
selection  .  .  .  "Hie  objective  of  an  Improved 
method  should  be  to  Incorporate  soclali  val- 
ues, resource  values,  aesthetic  values  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  criteria  of  physiographic, 
traffic  and  engineering  considerations.  In 
short,  the  method  should  reveal  the  highway 
alignment  having  the  maximum  social  ben- 
eljt  and  the  minimum  social  cost." 

'Some  steps  Kave  been  taken.  After  prod- 
ding by  Sen.  Metcalt,  Rep.  John  D.  Dinc- 
EiL  of  Michigan,  and  others,  the  Bureau  of 
Ptoblic  Roads  issued  a  policy  directive  to  the 
states  in  1964  requiring  consultation  between 
highway  departments  and  state  wildlife 
agencies  on  federally  financed  projects. 

In  testimony  before  Sen.  Metcalf'*  sub- 
cdmmittee,  a  professional  observer  said  the 
directive  had  accomplished  some  good.  But 
the  witness.  Richard  H.  Stroud  of  the  Sport 
Fishing  Institute,  added : 

"The  few  beneficial  Incidents,  where  sig- 
nificant resUlgnment  6f  highway  routes  or 
other  modifications  beneficial  to  flsh  and 
wildlife  resource  needs  have  occurred,  have 
resulted  more  from  the  effects  of  Intense 
pressure  exerted  on  highway  departments  by 
aa  aroused  local  citizenry  than  from  any  na- 
tional consideration  of  injury  to  the  affected 
resources." 

A  third  ma^or  factor.  In  adc^ltlon  to  the 
effects  on  the  natural  world  and  the  effects 
on  our  national  life,  that  characterizes  high- 
way development  comes  from  what  might  be 
called  the  Oieat  American  Assumption: 
That  wherever  you  want  to  go,  there  you 
should  be  carried  In  an  automobile. 

This  assumption  holds  that  If  the  public 
Is  to  enjoy  its  great  scenic  wonders.  It  mxist 
b4  able  to  enjoy  them  from  an  automobile 
seat.  This  means  roads  In  wild  areas — a 
practice  which  could  destroy  the  resource 
the  park  is  trying  to  exhibit.  Extreme  cuts 
and  fills — and  erosion — attendant  on  new 
roads  In  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
I'ark  is  evidence  of  the  danger. 

The  pressure  has  also  led  to  a  split  among 
the  planners  of  public  recreation  Into  what 
might  be  called  the  Car  and  No  Car  schools. 


One  school  holds  that  the  car  and  highway 
are  only  means  of  getting  to  the  recreation 
area;  the  other  holds  that  the  trip  ia  the 
recreation. 

,Thi8.  in  turn,  has  led  to  an  evolution  In 
highway  philospphy  of  great  import — "great 
import'^meanlhg  billions  of  dollars  in  future 
spending. 

It  now  is  an  axiom  in  Washington  tltat 
"driving  la  the  nation'a  most  popular  fdraa. 
of  outdoor  recreation."  A  great  deal  of  fed- 
eral planning  la  being  Influenced  by  this  be- 
lief. It  appears.    This  needs  chalUmging. 

As  a  consequence,  the  President's  Recrea- 
tion Advisory  Coimcll — ^Dot  a  highway  board 
but  a  recreation  council — aaked  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  make  a  study  for  a 
national  system  of  soenlc  roads  and  park- 
ways. Tlie  st\idy  should  soon  be  published 
and  available  for  public  discussion. 

The  study  envisions  a  very  big  program 
which  might  include  both  federal  aid  state 
parkwajrs  and  national  park  drives,  such  as 
the  Washington  Country  and  Cumberland 
parkways.  SpectUatlon  is  that  planners  are 
thlnlrlng  of  a  10-  to  30-year  program  which 
might  cost  from  $4  bUUon  to  98  bilUon. 

The  study  Is  said  to  be  an  intelligent  one. 
advancing  the  concepts  of  the  parkway  and 
the  scenic  corridor.  It  aUb  Is  said  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  environmental 
features.  Three  out  of  every  four  miles  of 
suggested  parkways  and  soenlc  routes  woiQlfl 
be  over  existing  rights-of-way. 

The  point  to  reiterate,  however,  U  that 
this  Is  a  recreation,  not  a  transportation, 
program.  None  of  the  old  transportation 
arguments  about  necessity  and  not  blocking 
progress  have  validity  here.  The  only  ar- 
gument is  bow  best  to  spend  up  to  48  bil- 
lion on  outdoor  recreation — on  roads  In  the 
open  spaces,  or  on  open  fpace  Itself?  A 
million  dollars  buys  leas  than  a  mile  of  auto 
parkway,  -but  It  buys  a  great  deal  of  foot 
trail. 

Obviously  this  is  a  critical  time  to  ask 
questions  about  highways. 

The  Interstate  construction  program  will 
end,  as  of  now,  in  1972.  along  with  the  High- 
way Trust  F^uid  which  provides  the  Peder- 
al  share — 442  blllloD  as  of  now.  Temporary 
taxes  are  now  going  into  the  fund  are  sclied- 
uled  to  die  also,  but  no  one  seems  to  believe 
they  will.  The  odds  are,  then,  that  there 
will  be  tremendous,  muiu-bllllon-dcdlar  pres- 
sure to  continue  a  giant  highway  construc- 
tion program. 

Where  wlU  the  roads  go?  What  ground 
will  they  cover? 

The  Bureau  of  Publls  Roads  Is  now  engaged 
In  what  it  calls  the  most  comprehensive 
transportation  study  In  history.  The  result 
will  undoubtedly  guide  future  policy.  Thus 
today  is  the  time  to  decide  the  direction  of 
future  highway  building. 

"Ilierefore.  we  mtist  make  sure,"  Preatdent 
Johnson  told  Congress,  "that  the  massive  re- 
sources we  now  devote  to  roads  also  serve  to 
Improve  and  broaden  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life." 

Exactly!  And  we  must  make  certain  that 
nature  is  an  essential  component  of  the  q\ial- 
ity  of  American  life. 


EAST-WEST   CENTER 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  (t  Advertiser  of  last 
Sunday.  August  14.  contains  an  excellent 
objective  summary  of  the  activities,  ac- 
complishments, and  future  goals  of  the 
East-West  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East 
and  West,  located  In  Hawaii. 

Entitled  "East-West  Center — A  Rest- 
less Quest,"  the  article  cites  progress  of 
the  Center  In  fostering  understanding, 
friendship,  and  good  will  among  the 
Pacific     Basin     communities     through 
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knowledve.  eooperatfcm,  aiMl  ah«r1ny  of 
work  uid  aodml  experience*. 

AIM  cited  are  the  growing  suiiport  of 
AaUn  ADd  Pacific  countries  and  univer- 
Attoa  ai  (bdr  national*  who  particl|>ate 
in  Center  urograms:  the  growing  support 
ot  private  foundations  and  organlaaltons 
for  Bast-West  Center  activities  as  woric- 
iat  partners  toward  better  Aslan-Paciflc 
relations;  and  the  steadfast  rapport  of 
civic  groups  such  as  the  Friends  of  the 
Sast-West  Center,  who  "adopt"  Center 
participanta.XnHn  abroad  to  extend  a 
family-type  weksome  to  them. 

As  one  of  the  original  ooqMmsors  of 
the  Center,  whleh  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1900,  I  take  prtde  In  the  real 
and  substantial  progress  of  the  East- 
West  Center.  In  a  very  literal  sense, 
the  modest  annual  Investment  of  the 
Amerlaan  taxpayers  In  this  Institution  is 
an  tDvestment  in  future  peace. 

nurse  times  dnrinf  the  past  36  years 
our  Nation  has  been  Involved  in  wars 
in  this  vast  area  of  the  globe— wars 
started  not  lar  us  but  by  misguided  a^;,- 
gxcMors  who  sought  to  achieve  their  na- 
tional goals  by  means  >of  brute  force, 
■aeh  time,  America,  at  great  cost  In 
blood  and  treasure,  acted  to  repel  the 
forceaof  iiggifssliwi.. 

liCore  than  ohe-half  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple lire  In  that  tremendous  expanse  of 
.<  the  globe  inchidtng  Asia  and  the  Badflc. 
TlMir  future  affects  our  future.  Their 
destizxy  affects  our  destiny.  Their  prog- 
ress affects  our  progress. 

We  can  no  more  ignore  the  press  of 
events  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area  than 
we  can  ignore  the  press  of  events  in 
Europe.  Our  ^lightened  self-interest 
and  our  yeaxnlag  for  peace  dnnand  that 
we  help  shape  attitudes  and  events  in 
Asia  and  the  Padfle  so  that  we  and  the 
mtWons  of  people  in  that  area  can  move 
ahead  tn  concord  and  amity  toward  * 
better  Mfe  for  an.  ^ 

What  the  Bast-West  Center  seeks  to 
do  is  to  stimulate  the  achievement  of  a 
better  life  for  the  peeves  of  Asia  and  the 
Padfle  and  for  Americans  through  self- 
help,  technical  assistance,  knowledge, 
mutual  efforts  toward  mutual  problems, 
and  greater  understanding,  m  that 
sense,  the  Center  is  an  Instrument  of 
peace. 

Because  the  Congress  created  the  Cen- 
ter and  because  Congress  is  vltaUy  con- 
oemed  about  the  tide  of  events  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entlne  article  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKo  at  this  point. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 
as  follows: 


■Wi 


Cnrm — A  Rsbtlisb  Qdsbt 


"The  winds  of  hop«  *n  blowing  tnatx  and 
stNOg  off  ttM  P»etflo  and  thay  an  blowing 
ttuonghout  trac  aala.  Wa  ara  partnan  In 
atlrrlng  that  azcltament." 

Anyone  who  doubta  theae  words.'^racanUy 
addreaaad  to  Australia's  Prima  lilnUtar  Har- 
old Holt  by  Praaldant  Johnaon,  ooght  to  vlait 
tha  Kast-Waat  Oantar. 

arlak  te  the  ward  for  tha  wlnW  swaaplng 
tluu  unlqua  eammixnlty  of  aeholan  and 
atudanta  wiMra.  aa  Oovamor  Buma  onoa  put 
It.  "Dtkcto  8am  talks  with  Oonniotos  and 
Buddha,  and  all  eoma  awmj  anrlehad." 

Tha  Oantar'a  aooompllahmanta  In  six  short 
years   are   not   only   honorad   as   part   of 


SawaUaa  hUtory:  tho*  alao  add  up  to  a  sig- 
nificant •uocass  atory  In  mankind's  long  and 
too  oftan  futile  eflost  to  head  off  human 
conflict  before  It  begin*. 

In  the  luat-concisded  fiscal  year — the 
Oentar'a  first  under  the  chancellorship  of 
Howard  Palfrey  Jon4s — indices  of  growth 
have  been  especially  liApreaalve. 

Tba  Kast-West  Oeqter.  under  Jones,  re- 
mains faithful  to  Its  geals : 

To  Improve  oommtmication  among  the 
great  clTlUsatlons  of  tast  and  West. 

To  facilitate  the  search  and  exchange  of 
knowledge  needed  to  solve  problems  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific. 

To  heighten  understanding  among  Asians. 
Americana,  and  Padfla  peoples. 

To  substitute  Intellect  for  emotion. 
knowledge  for  Ignorance,  reason  for 
prejudice. 

To  deal  rationally  with  differences,  seek- 
ing better  solutions  to  mankind's  conflicts 
than  half-truth,  hatred  and  war. 

TOWASO  TW^   QTTAUnXS 

Like  his  predecessors,  Chancellor  Jones' 
stress  Is  on  the  two  q^lltles  that  make  the 
Center  unique.  One  IS  Interchange.  Asians, 
Americans,  Pacific  pet>ple8  meet,  live,  play, 
and  work  together,  to  association  with  a 
university  of  uncommon  strength  In  Asian- 
American  studies,  anci  In  a  community  that 
has  elevated  human  understanding  to  an 
art. 

The  second  Is  equslity— not  only  in  the 
treatment  accorded  scholars  and  students, 
regardless  of  their  re^on  or  race — ^but  in 
the  req>ect  paid  to  the  heritage  of  every 
country.  In  the  value  place  on  the  Insights 
and  outlooks  of  each,  and  on  "the  true  syn- 
thesis," aa  University  President  Thomas 
Hamilton  has  said,  "at  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  traditions  of  the  East  and  West." 

On  Manoa  .Valley's  JCast-Weet  Avenue,  In 
short,  the  traffic  In  Ideas  continues  to  move 
along  a  two-way  street.  Asians,  Americans. 
Pacific  peoples  are  learning  that  while  fa- 
miliarity does  not  neceuarUy  breed  affection, 
neither  doea  it  always  breed  contempt.  Men 
and  women  of  28  landa  are  discovering  their 
common  humanity,  their  mutual  interde- 
pendence, and  their  collective  ability  to  solve  ^ 
problems  In  peace. 

Held  down  by  Viet  Kam  war  expendltiuee 
to  an  annual  budget  c>f  $6.8  million — about 
the  cost  of  two  F-106  Thunderchlef  Fighter 
Bombers,  and  the  figure  at  whlch-the  Bureau 
of  Budget  has  pegged  the  Center  for  the  past 
several  years — the  Chsncellor  has  so\igbt  to 
capture  the  interest  of  educators  all  over  the 
world,  to  work  out  coat-sbarlng  agreements 
With  other  instltutlona,  and  to  win  support 
from  foundations  involved  In  East-Weat  af- 
fairs. 

OTHXB4    HXLT 

The  Center's  efforts  have  been  successful. 
The  Asia  Poundatlon.  the  Asia  Society,  the 
National  InsUtute  of  Mental  Health,  the  As- 
sociation for  Asian  Stedies,  the  Agricultural 
Development  Council  are  but  a  few  of  the 
organizations  which  hSve  turned  to  the  Cen- 
ter as  a  partner  In  new  programs. 

Aware  of  the  Center's  unique  mid-Pacific 
position — with  the  University  of  Hawaii.  It 
is  closer  to  Asia  than  eny  other  major  Amer- 
ican educational  it^titutlon — they  have 
made  the  Center  an  important  site  for  Pan- 
Paclflc  conferences  an4  seminars. 

Increasingly,  Asian  hatlons  and  universi- 
ties are  contributing  So  the  cost  of  sending, 
educating,  and  maintaining  their  natlonais 
at  the  Center.  Innovative,  and.  In  many 
cases,  experimental,  the  Center's  imaginative 
programs  comprise  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
United  States"  new  initiative  In  International 
education. 

While  headlines  have  blazed  away  on 
death,  destruction,  agd  escalation  in  Asia, 
the  Center's  "englne«*B"  have  been  quietly 
building  a  bridge  that  given  time,  can  join 


Asians  and  Americans  together  In  pursuit 
of  their  aspirations,  and  help  end  their  mu- 
tual ignorance  and  Isolation. 

Every  citizen  with  a  scm  or  daughter  in 
school  or  in  the  servlcee,  every  sufferer  from 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  headaches,  China  Policy  jitters, 
and  Viet  Nam  blues,  should  take  heart  from 
the  Center's  progress  in  the  just-completed 
fiscal  year. 

TO    28    COTJirrWtXS 

Overall  4,142  Asians.  Americans,  and  Pa- 
dfle peoples — to  say  oiothlng  of  66,000  visi- 
tors— have  participated  in  Center  programs 
since  that  October  day  in  1960  when  Congress 
decided  "to  set  up  In  Hawaii  a  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East  and  West." 

Last  year,  their  numbers  were  augmented 
by  another  837,  including  626  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  Institute  for  Student  Inter- 
change, 173  technical  trainees  in  the  Insti- 
tute for  Technical  Interchange,  39  senior  spe- 
claJlsts  In  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Proj- 
ects— the  largest  body  of  scholars  and  stu- 
dents in  the  Center's  annals. 

Almost  30.000  tourists,  additionally  and 
Importantly,  took  time  from  their  pursuit  of 
pleasure  to  include  the  Center  among  Hono- 
lulu's sights.  In  the  words  of  one,  "Had 
there  been  an  Bast- West  Center  30  years  ago, 
maybe  there  would  not  have  been  a  Pearl 
HarbCMT." 

The  Center's  reach  stretches  today  to  29 
countries.  In  South  Asia:  India,  Ceylon. 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Nepal.  In  Southeast 
Asia:  the  Phlllppinee,  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Singapore.  Thailand,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  Vietnam.  In  East  Asia:  Korea.  Okin- 
awa, the  Republic  of  China.  Hong  Kong,  Ja- 
pan. In  Oceania:  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
Fiji,  Tonga,  American  Samoa,  Western  Samoa, 
Tahiti,  Trust  Territory.  New  Guinea.  And, 
of  course  the  United  States. 

The  mind  boggles  at  the  thought  of  find- 
ing, selecting,  dispatching,  and  greeting— to 
say  nothing  of  educating — so  many  young 
men  and  women  from  such  distant  lands. 
Only  yesterday,  Nepal  was  as  shut-off  as  Ti- 
bet. Today,  there  are  three  Nepalese  at  the 
East-West  Center,  with  another  three  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  September,  and  one  more  for 
next  spring's  semester.  Afghanistan — ^four 
students  already  here,  and  another  scheduled 
for  September. 

Other  aspects  of  this  InternatlonaJ  Ingath- 
ering that  strike  the  eye  and  mind  are  the 
combinations:  Malaysian  and  Indonesian 
students  work  side  by  side.  Pakistanis  mourn 
Shastrl's  death  with  Indians.  Foes  at  home, 
here  they  are  brothers.  And  new  faces  have 
been  added  to  the  human  wealth  V>f  the  Pa- 
cific, represented  at  the  Center:  Cook  Island- 
ers, New  Ouineans,  Tapese,  Tongans,  and 
Tahltians. 

Somehow,  the  Center  has  reversed  the 
shrinking  value  of  the  dollar.  With  no  more 
money  than  It  had  before,  the  Center  will 
house,  feed,  and  educate  752  graduate  stu- 
dents this  September — an  increase  of  171 
over  the  previous  year. 

"Hawaii's   special   character,"  said   Chan 
cellor  Jones,   "continues  to  contribute  Im- 
measurably to  the  success  of  our  programs. 
In  the  words  of  one  Vietnamese. 

"The  visit  to  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  consti- 
tuted the  last  step  of  otu:  trip,  and  I  must 
say,  one  of  the  most  profitable  steps.  The 
progrsun  was  very  well  organized,  which  per- 
mitted us  to  meet  the  men  responsible  for 
local  government  and  the  leaders  of  civic 
groups,  and  at  the  same  time  to  visit  on-tbe- 
spotagrlcuUural  and  industrial  installations. 

"Public  participation  in  government — 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  civic  groups — 
is  more  impressive  here  than  elsewhere  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  popdlatlon  of 
Hawaii  is  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  composi- 
tion than  in  any  other  state. 

"Among  the  nine  members  of  the  Maul 
Ooimty  Council,  seven  are  descendents  of 
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different  national  groups.  Slmiliarly.  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  program,  whose  goal  is  to 
rehabilitate  the  Hawaiian  race  by  helping 
them  to  return  to  the  ancestral  lands,  and 
the  Adult  Education  Program,  which  oflen 
a  basic  education  to  the  people  are  services 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  I" 

TH«  coMMXTNrrr's   past 
.  The  Center's  pace  has  also  been  quickened 
In  other  areas,  including  community  affairs. 

"Friends  of  the  East-West  Center,"  re- 
cently honored  by  the  Lane  Bryant  Annual 
Awards  Committee  as  one  of  America's  out- 
standing volunteer  service  organizations,  has 
this  year  Inaugurated  a  Host  Family  pro- 
gram. 

"Nejrly-arrived  grantees  are  met  at  airport 
or  dock,  and  'adopted'  by  200  Hawaiian 
families  as  part  of  an  enduring  fost^-family 
relationship  throughout  their  stay.  The 
'Friends'  will  be  beneficiaries  of  the  Pacific 
premiere  of  Michener's  forthcoming  film, 
'Hawaii.' " 

In  addition  to  encouraging  program  In- 
novation, Chancellor  Jones  has  worked  to- 
ward tighter  integration  of  the  Center's 
three  institutes,  closer  relationship  with  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  and  broader  associa- 
tion with  other  educational  Institutions, 
Asian  and  American. 

Despite  a  year  of  accomplishment,  the 
mood  of  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Center, 
is  one  of  restless  quest.  Every  visitor  from 
Asia  and  the  mainland  is  asked  the  same 
questions:  "How  can  the  Center  better  serve 
the  needs  of  our  peoples?  How  can  the 
Pacific  world  find  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
peace?" 

A  LONO  rUTUBX 

Plans  are  afoot  to  tap  the  greatest  human 
resource  of,  all.  the  grantees  themselves. 
Sample  interviews  with  over  a  hundred  stu- 
dents last  spring  produced  a  harvest  of  op- 
portunities for  improvement  of  present  ac- 
tivities, and  enabled  the  Center's  staff  to 
glimpse  its  faults  and  successes  from  student 
perspectives. 

Above  all,  the  Chancellor  is  gnawed  by 
the  eternal  challenges  the  Center  confronts — 
challenges  to  Its  own  most  cherished  as- 
sumptions, not  excepting  the  value  of  inter- 
change Itself. 

"We're  too  new,"  he  says,  "to  know  the 
answers  in  cross-cultural  communication.  1 
doubt  whether  in  my  own  lifetime  or  even 
In  the  lifetime  of  our  youngest  student,  the 
full  significance  of  what  the  Center  Is  at- 
tempting win  be  revealed. 

"All  I  know  is  that  there's  something  very 
satisfying  In  the  search,  and  something  very 
healthy  in  our  acknowledgment  that  tbs 
answers  are  elusive. 

"As  long  as  the  Center  Is  in  ferment,  re- 
sisting self-satisfaction,  and  eternally  prob- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  as 
molded  by  so  many  cultures,  there  is  hope 
that 'In  the  end,  man  may  understand  him- 
self. 

"Maybe  malamalama — the  light  of  knowl- 
edge— can  save  the  world.  Perhaps  It  can't. 
Either  way,  I  still  take  heart  when  I  think 
of  what  one  student  said  when  she  left  the 
Center: 

"  'It  has  been  said  that  life  is  a  series  of 
relatlonshlDs.  If  this  is  so.  then  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  warmth  of  friendship 
between  East- West  Center  people.  After  all, 
when  I  am  old,  I  may  not  remember  very 
much  Chinese,  but  I  will  never  forget  my 
roommate  from  Nepal. 

"  'The  light  of  book  -learning  may  fade, 
but  the  warmth  of  human  love  grows  with 
the  years.  And  so  I  leave  the  East-West 
Center  with  a  special  thought.  When  Goethe 
died,  he  cried,  ""Ught,  light,  more  light  I" 
But  a  Spanish  philosopher  has  suggested 
that  it  is  not  "Ught,  Ught,  mors  light." 
Rather,     it    is     "Warmth,     warmth,     more 


warmth  I"    For  we  perish  not  from  the  dark- 
nesi  but  from  the  frost.'  " 


SEVENTY-PIPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
gSABADSAQ  HUNGARIAN  DAILY 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  75 
years  ago  this  year,  a  rebellious  young 
man  from  Hungary,  newly  arrived  in 
Cleveland,  decided  to  risk  all — including 
$600  in  borrowed  capital — in  a  tenuous 
newsfwiper  venture. 

He  aimed  it  at  the  thoughts  and 
dreams  of  the  hall  dozen  or  so  Hun- 
garian-American communities  springing 
up  along  Lake  Erie's  industrial  southern 
shore. 

He  told  his  readers  that  liberty  is  not 
soniething  to  be  taken  for  granted  but 
mutt  be  fought  for  as  in  a  battle  and 
preserved  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Hungarian-Americans  soon  were  sub- 
scribing in  increasing  numbers  to  the 
publication  and,  in  their  hearts  and  ac- 
tions, honoring  the  democratic  ideals  it 
proifessed. 

Today,  75  yesirs  and  millions  of  copies 
later,  this  leading  foreign  language  news- 
pai>er  is  the  larg^t  independent  Hun- 
garian language  daily  in  the  world.  Its 
circulation  embraces  readers  in  nearly 
half  the  free  nations  and  virtually  every 
first-  and  second-generation  Hungarian 
fanally  living  in  northeast  Ohio. 

It  has  rallied  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tica  in  two  World  Wars  and  worked  dili- 
gently to  implant  the  Ideals  of  its  sulopted 
land  in  all  countries  torn  by  totalitarian 
rule.  Most  Important,  it  has  served  to 
majce  the  Hungarian  immigrant  part  of 
the  I '  ardy  fabric  of  American  life. 

The  ivame  of  the  rebellious  young  edi- 
tor was  Tihamer  Kohanyl.  His  legacy: 
Cleveland's  own  Szabadsag  Hungarian 
Daily. 

TRX  CaOWIMC  TKAKS 

Hungarlan-langu&ge  p»aper  debuts  In 
Cle/veland  as  weekly  on  November  12, 
1891.  Its  name  Szabadsag  stands  for 
"Idberty."  Its  home :  two  small  rooms  at 
1038  Woodland  Avenue. 

Readership  expanding,  Szabadsag  be- 
comes daily  in  1900,  moves  to  702  Huron 
Road.  Big  growth  impetus  is  Hungarian 
immigration  to  United  States  which  is  In 
process  of  tripling. 

Ijed  by  Editor  Kohanyl,  paper  spear- 
heads effort  to  buUd  statue  of  Hungarian 
War  of  Independence  hero,  Louis  Kos- 
suUi.  in  Cleveland.  Unveiled  in  1902, 
statue  is  still  familiar  University  Circle 
landmark. 

S.»badsag  sponsors  erection  of  George 
Waahlngton  monument  in  Budapest, 
Huht'ary,  in  1906.  It  remains  the  only 
such  memorial  to  a  prominent  American 
figure  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Its  influence  now  national,  Szabadsag 
is  i|istrumental  in  the  founding  in  1906 
of  the  first  r^resentative  national  Him- 
gazian  organization  in  this  country,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

0zabadsag's  voice  of  freedom  is  banned 
in  llungary  in  1907  owing  to  a  series  of 
antSi-HaiMburg  articles  published  by  the 
pa^r. 

Ifresldent  Taft  is  main  q^eaker  at 
Cleveland  banquet  honoring  Szabadsag 
on  Its  20th  birthday  in  1911. 


With  Hungary  an  unwUllng  Axis  ally. 
World  War  I  becomes  divisive  force 
among  Himgarlan-Amerlcans.  Szabad- 
sag editorializes: 

The  time  of  theorizing  Is  p«st.  The  Hun- 
garians of  America  know  their  duty  and.  as 
part  of  the  American  Nation,  they  stand  by 
their  country. 

Szabadsag  protests  over  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon,  which  dismembers  postwar 
Hungary,  reverberate  far  beyond  U.S. 
borders.  So  strong  and  insistent  is  the 
plea  for  justice  that  Congress  quotes  Its 
articles  in  these  years. 

The  1920*8  and  Szabadsag  reaches 
peak  circulation  worldwide. 

A  young  reporter  joins  the  paper  in 
1933.  moves  up  to  the  editor's  desk  In 
1939  and  relocates  Szabadsag  c^cee  at 
1736  East  22d  Street.  Said  Zoltan 
Oambos: 

They  said  it  was  a  dying  affair  and  that 
foreign   language   dallies  were  on  the  way 

out. 

In  1941,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
sends  this  White  House  greeting: 

My  hearty  congratulations  on  the  compia- 

tion  of  a  half  century  of  publication.  I  trust 
through  long  years  to  come  your  papar  will 
exemplify  the  principles  of  true  Amer- 
icanism. 

World  War  n.  Ssabadsag,  denounc- 
ing the  "Isms"  sweeping  E^urope,  becomes 
one  of  the  area's  best  war  bonds  sales- 
men, accounting  for  mllUons  of  dollars 
worth  of  purchases  by  ,V-J  Day. 

In  postwar  years,  the  paper's  emphasis 
shifts  to  newer  generation  Hungarian 
readers.  Szabadsag  prints  understand- 
able translations  of  the  Constitution, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  other 
historical  American  documents,  and  in- 
stitutes .an  English  language  supplement 
for  young  people. 

BZABADOAO  TODAY 

Still  strong,  still  publishing  on  a  dally 
basis,  Szabadsag  today  is  read  regularly 
by  more  than  25,000j^eaders,  most  stlU 
concentrated  along  the  southern  rim  of 
Lake  Erie,  a  few  as  remote  as  Preneh 
Foreign  Legion  outposts  in  north  Africa. 

News  is  culled  from  all  points  on  the 
globe — Szabadsag  has  regular  corre- 
spondents in  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Vienna,  BueiK>s  Aires.,  and  Sydney, 
Australia — and  edited  and  printed  by 
some  40  full-time  employees,  many  with 
over  a  quarter  century  of  Szabeidsag 
service. 

Editorially,  Szabadsag  still  caters  to 
the  Hungarian  reader's  special  Interest 
in  Hungarian  happenings  the  world 
over.  But  contents  now  princ  pally 
stress  general  interest  r\eyf&. 

Szabadsag  Is  one  of  a  family  of 
Hungarian  language  papers  published  in 
Cleveland  by  the  Liberty  Publli^iing 
Co.  The  entire  group  numbers  eight 
publications,  including  the  New  York 
Himgarian  daily.  Nepezava — The  Peo- 
ple's Voice — second  ordy  to  Szabadsag  as 
leader  in  the  field. 

The  ofBces  and  publishing  plant  are 
still  at  the  1736  East  22d  Street  location. 

I  salute  the  Szabadsag  in  this  year 
when  it  is  celebrating  its  75th  anni- 
versary. 
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Mr  eammendatlons  go  to  Zi^tan 
Oombot,  present  pubUaher  and  editor, 
for  the  devoted  uerriotB  he  haa  rendered 
for  his  readers  and  especially  for  his 
hsipCid  tnfliwDce  in  serving  the  eause  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  a  distinguished 
dtlsen  of  Cleveland. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  him  and  to  the 
flMbadsag  for  Its  continued  success. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTEROOVERN- 
MKN^AL  RELATIOK3  MOVES  INTO 
NEW  HEARINO  PHASE 


Mr.  MU8R2E.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  oo  mtergrovnaimental  Re> 
latloDS.  which  I  chair,  was  established  in 
IMS.  and  speclflcally  authorised  "to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plfSte  study  of  Intetiroyenmiental  rela- 
tlcmshlps"  between  the  Federal  Oovein- 
mttxt  and  the  States  and  munlcipcditles. 
It  was  also  Instructed  to  evaluate  studies 
and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  m  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, a  bipartisan  group  of  r^resenta- 
tlves  from  all  three  levels  of  government 
and  from  the  public.  A  very  large  share 
of  the  work  produced  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Advisory  Commission 
has  been  directed  to  identifying  prob- 
lems, and  recommending  solutions,  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  public 
prosrams  at  the  city  level,  at  the  metro- 
politan level,  at  the  State  level,  and  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Today  the  subcommittee  began  the 
first  of  a  series  of  comprehensive  hear- 
ings directed  to  the  three  basic  problems 
in  contemporary  Pederal-State-local  re- 
lations: manpower,  management,  and 
money.  Otir  initial  bearings  deal  with 
the  manpower  criala — ^the  shortage  «!$ 
good  technical  and  professional  person-t 
nel,  the  Inadequacy  of  personnel  admin- 
istration and  traiziing.  unreasonably  low 
salaries  of  State  and  local  administra- 
tors, and  the  lack  of  effective  merit  sys- 
tems among  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  focal  point  of  these  hearings  is  the 
proposed  Intergovemmental  Personnel 
Act  (8.  3408),  Which  I  recently  intro- 
duced and  which  has  12  cosponsors.  We 
have  started  with  the  maniMwer  crisis 
because  we  feel  that  public  de- 
velopment programs — however  dynamic 
and  funded— are  only  as  effective  as  the 
peotde  wbp  admlidster  them.  WhOe 
many  are  experiencing  growing  concern 
over  inadequate  program  administration 
in  our  ettles  and  tn  our  rural  areas,  few 
haw  recotTiised  that  the  need  for  com- 
petent manpower  Is  undereutttaig  the 
pronlse  of  Oreat  Society  prograihs. 

This  Issue  wni  be  explored  in  depth 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and 
In  the  eomlng  seaaton.  Piirther,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  these  proceedings  vtm  assist 
the  administration  In  its  effort  to  develop 
Iflflalatlon  on  this  vital  subject. 

SbArtly.  the  subccmmilttee  will  begin 
hearings  on  the  management  problem  In 
coordinating  Federal.  State,  and  local 
PKOgrams  for  maximum  bendlt  to  the 
peopto  who  need  them  most.  Prepara- 
tions for  these  hearings,  which  will  in- 
clude the  States,  the  dtles,  and  our  rural 
areas,  have  bc«n  going  on  for  some  time. 
The  subcommittee  has  completed  an  jsk- 


tenslve  survey  of  th^  views  and  attitudes 
of  hundreds  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
oCDclals  on  dozens  of  questions  which  di- 
rectly involve  the  success  or  failure  of 
public  development  and  services.  In  this 
area,  the  Advisory  Commission  has  pro- 
vided a  basic  library  of  reports  and  stud-  / 
les  to  augment  the  subcommittee  effort,/ 
and  has  prepared  proposed  leglslatlo^ 
and  administrative  recommendations  for 
cities,  counties,  and  States  to  adopt  In 
improving  their  planning  and  manage- 
ment capability. 

On  the  basis  of  these  efforts,  I  recently 
Introduced  a  bill-  ($.  3509)  to  establish 
a  special  unit  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  develop  a  closer  liaison  be- 
tween the  President  and  State  and  local 
leaders  in  the  planning  and  implement- 
ing of  their  pmblie  development  pro- 
grams. Called  the  National  Intergov- 
emmental Affairs  Ctouncil,  It  would  have 
a  "working  secretariat,"  it  would  act  as  a 
policy  arm  of  the  President  to  straighten 
out  Federal  conflicts,  and  it  would  de- 
vel<^  a  better  understanding  of  State 
and  local  economic  and  social  problems 
at  the  executive  level.  Hearings  on  the 
management  issue'  will  be  centered 
around  this  legislation,  but  will  explore 
many  other  suggesttona  for  putting  the 
Federal  house  in  order,  and  improving 
intergovernmental  relations. 

On  the  matter  of  money,  at  the  sub- 
COTimlttee's  request,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission has  already  begun  an  exhaustive 
study  of  taxes,  charges,  and  Intergovern- 
mental aid.  suid  of  methods  which  can 
provide  more  effective  financing  of  pub- 
lic programs  by  our  cities,  our  States, 
and  at  the  Federal  level.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  oommisslon,  together 
with  recommendatlens  of  a  number  of 
experts  and  organfcatlons  Involved  in 
analyzing  Intergovemmental  fiscal  prob- 
lems, will  also  receive  a  full  hearing  by 
the  subcommittee  next  year.  The  sub- 
committee recently  issued  a  report  en- 
titled "Federal  Expenditures  to  States 
and  Regions,"  which  analyzed  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  total  Federal  spending 
on  the  States  and  their  localities.  We 
found,  as  we  long  isuspected,  that  the 
richer  States  enjoy  a  proportionately 
higher  advantage  under  Federal  expend- 
itures In  general,  and  defense-related  ex- 
penditures in  particular.  The  Issues 
highlighted  in  this  report  will  also  be 
Included  in  the  censideration  of  the 
State  and  local  money  problem. 

The  goal  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovemmental Halations  Is  to  ferret 
out  the  obstructlonj  to  a  "creative  fed- 
eralism" and  to  provide  che  methods  and 
machinery  for  mo<femlzing  public  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels,  and  for  com- 
bining resources  to  meet  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
sideration of  S.  3406  this  morning,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Oommisslon,  provided 
us  with  a  sober  assassment  of  the  man- 
power problems  fadng  State  and  local 
governments.  We  ^Selcome  his  co<^>era- 
tlon  on  behalf  of  ipe  administration  in 
the  days  aheftd.  I^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Macy's  remarks  and  my 
Opening  statement  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORs  at  this  point.      <  —  — 


\  There  being  no  objection,  thti  state- 
'fhents  were  ordered  to  be  printe4  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

^TATZMENT  or  JOHN  W.   MaCT,  JB.,  CHAIXMAN 

/    or  TKK  Ctvu.  Skbvick  Comicissiom,  BxroKx 

'        THE  STTBCOMMITTZX  ON  INTEKGOVZRNIXXNTAI, 

Relations  or  the  Committee  on  Ooveen- 
MENT  Operations  or  the  U.S.  Senate,-  on 

S.     3408,     "iNTEROOVXENMEKTAI,     PEMONNXL 

Act  or  1966."  Augcst  16,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning 
In  connection  with  your  consideration  of  S. 
3408.  I  am  particularly  pleased  because  this 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  staff  for  the  fine  public 
service  you  have  performed  In  defining  and 
highlighting  a  critical  need  of  our  times,  and 
in  charting  a  course  of  action  to  meet  It. 

Through  your  careful  studies  over  the  past 
three  and  one-half  years  and  your  Incisive 
analyses,  you  have  clearly  established  the 
need  for  more  effective  cooperation — massive 
cooperation  If  you  will — among  all  three 
levels  of  Government.  You  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  It  will  take  more  than  the 
xisxial  kind  of  grant-tn-ald  programs  and 
more  than  a  piecemeal  approach  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  today  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  You  have  clearly  shown 
that  an  Immediate  need  Is  to  assist  our  hard- 
pressed  colleagues  at  the  State  and  the  local 
level  In  a  positive  and  comprehensive  way. 
Perhaps  most  Important,  you  have  been  the 
prime  movers  in  stimulating  others  to  do 
something  about  meeting  these  needs. 

8.  3408  Is  a  logical  extension  of  your  ef- 
forts. It  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  a 
program  Is  only  as  good  as  the  people  who 
administer  It  at  whatever  governmental  levels 
It  Is  carried  out.  Unfortunately,  as  you  have 
p>olnted  out  so  well.  Intergovernmental  co- 
op>eratlon  In  the  ^eld  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration has  laggeO  behind  all  other  types  of 
Intergovernmental  relations.  Through  great- 
er cooperation  the  Federal  Government  could 
assist  State  and  local  governments  In  (heir 
efforts  to  Improve  their  own  personnel  ad- 
ministration. But  barriers,  both  pwy^hologl- 
cal  and  statutory,  have  obstructed  such  co- 
op>eratlon. 

There  has  been  a  long  hlartory  of  rivalry 
between  Jurisdictions  and  a  deep-seated  fear 
of  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  statutory  barriers  have  blocked  Joint 
use  of  training  facilities,  personnel  exchanges, 
and  other  services  necessary  for  top  quality 
administration. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  broad-scale  ap- 
proach recommended  in  S.  3408.  It  Is  gen- 
erally in  line  with  the  objectives  set  by  the 
President  In  his  speech  delivered  May  11.  1966, 
at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs  at  Princeton  University. 
We  support  appropriate  measures  for  extend- 
ing and  Improving  personnel  administration 
on  the  basis  of  merit  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  great  need  for 
both  in-servlce  and  out-servlce  training  of 
State  and  local  personnel,  as  well  as  for  pre- 
servlce  training  o»f  people  who  Intend  to  make 
careers  in  the  public  service. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  Intent  to 
make  recommendations  next  year  for  training 
for  State  and  local  public  service  through 
support  lor  Individuals,  universities,  and 
State  and  local  goveriunenta.  We  are  now 
analyzing  your  proposal  as  part  of  develop- 
ing the  Presidential  program  for  Introduction 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Conse- 
quently, a  full-fledged,  formal  Administra- 
tion position  of  each  provision  of  S.  3408 
would  be  premature  at  this  time.  It  suf- 
flcea  to  sajf  that  your  proposals  wlU  certainly 
carry  great  weight  In  our  current  planning. 
The  work  you  have  already  done  Is  of  tre- 
mendous help  to  us.  Many  of  your  Ideas  may 
be  embodied  In  the  program  the  President 
will  endorse. 
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The  dUneoBlona  of  thU  subject  are  sta«- 
gerlng.  State  and  local  govammenta  employ 
well  over  four  million  ]>er8ons,  not  counting 
the  pubtle  schools  and  unlvenltlet,  in  a  vast 
array  of  occupations.  Under  a  myriad  of 
statutes  and  grant  programs  the  Federal  Oav- 
emment  Is  alraady  apendlng  sums  roughly 
estimated  at  $160,000,000,  again  not  count- 
ing the  even  greater  amounts  g<7lng  to  the 
education  of  public  school  teachers.  Many 
of  these  existing  programs  deal  with  narrow, 
specialized  purpoaas  that  have  been  imple- 
mented with  little  OT  no  central  coordination. 
It  is  clear  that  much  study  and  consultation 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  some  order  Into 
and  fill  In'  the  gape  in  the  development  of 
quality  manpower  for  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  public  services. 

We  are  well  along  in  our  Initial  staff  study 
of  the  various  poaslbUltles  for  the  Presiden- 
tial program.  We  hope  soon  to  be  consulting 
with  your  committee  and  with  other  knowl- 
edgeable and  concerned  people  In  govern- 
ment, the  academic  world,  and  elsewhere  to 
obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  we  need  to 
develop  a  sound  and  effective  pro^jam. 

Further,  the  President  has  already  an- 
nounced that  he  will  submit  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  broad  tmlform  authority  for 
Federal  agencies  >.to  arrange  temporary  Inter- 
changes of  personnel  with  State  and  local 
public  Jurisdictions  when  such  exchanges 
would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  agencies 
concerned.  We  have  made  substantial  prog- 
ress In  developing  such  a  proposal. 

The  Interchange  Idea  Is  not  n^,  and  Its 
value  has  already  been  demonstrated  In  pre- 
viously established  programs  in  Industry.  In- 
stltiUtlons  of  higher  learning,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. TTiere  oxe  many  areas  of  parallel 
functions  which  require  the  application  of 
similar  skills.  The  temfwrary  assignment  of 
high  quality  personnel  to  related  organiza- 
tions brings  to  bear  needed  skills  on  mutual 
problems  and  also  broadens  the  perspective 
of  professional  and  technical  jsersonnel. 

Thank  you  for  affording  me  the  privilege  of 
dlsciisElng  this  Important  matter  with  you. 

The  Manpowzb  Crisis:  A  Threat  to  the 
Gbxat  Societt 

(Opening  statement  of  Senator  EDMtJND  8. 
MtJSKiE,  chairman,  Suboonunlttee  on  In- 
tergovemmental Relations,  lor  the  hear- 
ings on  8.  3408,  the  proposed  Intergovem- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1966  August  16-18. 
1966) 

This  bill,  3.  3408 — the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1966 — is  concerned  with  the 
crisis  In  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
personnel  that  Is  now  confronting  State  and 
local  governments.  Manpower  Is  one  of  the 
most  critical  dimensions  of  contemporary  in- 
tergovernmental relatlona,  but  it  has  yet  to 
become  a  focal  point  of  creative  federallam. 
The  President  briefly  touched  on  it  in  his 
May  nth  address  at  Princeton  University, 
when  he  endorsed  a  national  program  to  as- 
sist "State  and  local  governments  seeking  to 
develop  more  effective  career  servioes  for 
their  employees".  A  Presidential  taak  force 
1«  now  considering  ways  of  Implementing  thla 
goal.  By  focusing  on  one  approach  to  achiev- 
ing this  objective,  theae  proceeding*  will 
complement  the  efforts  of  thla  task  force. 

The  bill  that  Is  before  us  grew  out  of  an 
increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovemmental  Relations — 

That  good  management  practlcee  alone  will 
not  solve  the  administrative  probleme  of  the 
Great  Society  programs; 

That  additional  Federal  financial  aasttt- 
ance  alone  will  not  surmount  the  challenge 
to  State  and  local  governmenta  of  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  ghettos,  in  blighted 
rural  communities,  and  In  ugly  urban  areas; 

Tnat  greater  flexibility  and  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  grant  programs  alone 
will  not  lessen  the  tension  between  and 
•niong  Mderal   offlctals,   governors,  mayon. 


clyl«  groups,  and  dttaans  who  expect  effective 
and  humane  govemm«ntal  action;  and 

Tl>at  a  greater  deoentrallaatlon  of  decUlon- 
maKlng  alooe  will  not  reduce  the  pressurea 
on  Washington. 

In  Its  stirvey  "The  Federal  System  as  Seen 
By  ^deral  Aid  Offlcials,"  the  subcommittee 
found  that  manpower  was  one  of  the  weakest 
links  In  the  chain  of  cooperative  federalism. 
The  109  mlddle-tnanagement  administrators 
of  Federal  grants  participating  in  this  study 
Indicated  a  basic  awareness  that  the  success 
of  tbelr  programs  depended  In  large  measure 
on  the  talents  of  their  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrative counterpMirta.  With  the  Increase 
in  the  number  and  scope  of  the  Federal  aids, 
they  recognized  that  implementation  of 
Joint-action  programs  has  become  a  major 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  they  conceded  that  the  rapid  ex- 
panaion  of  this  administrative  partnership 
necossltates  a  re-e»ainlnatlon  of  intergov- 
ernmental personnel  relationships. 

In  general,  these  Federal  aid  administra- 
tors were  skeptical  of,  Indeed  largely  hostile 
to.  existing  State  and  local  personnel  pirac- 
tlcea.  A  substantial  majority  expresed  con- 
cern over  low  salaries,  the  Inadequacy  of 
in-service  training  programs,  and  the  lack 
of  across-the-board  merit  systems.  More 
than  three-quarters  considered  the  Inability 
to  transfer  retirement  benefits  and  the  loss 
of  seniority  rights  as  significant  deterrents 
to  Job  mobility.  And,  in  a  rare  display  of 
Innovative  enthusiasm,  a  majority  agreed 
that  the  operation  of  their  programs  would 
benefit  with  the  establishment  of  a  federally- 
supported  In-servlce  training  program. 

The  responses  of  these  Federal  executives 
were  largely  conditioned  by  their  desire  to 
extend  their  own  standards  of  sj^eclallzed 
competence  to  their  administrative  counter- 
parts at  the  other  levels,  and  to  thwart  any 
injection  of  partisan  politics  Into  their  func- 
tional relationships.  These  concerns  under- 
score the  accuracy  of  Professor  Charles 
Adrian's  assessment  that,  in  our  cooperative 
Federal  system,  conflict  does  not  stem  from 
the  relations  between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment M  such,  but  In  two  other  ways.  First, 
"friction  resulte  whenever  the  administrative 
personnel  of  a  particular  level  for  a  particu- 
lar function  Is  not  fully  profeealonallzed." 
Second,  there  la  friction  between  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  legislature,  and  this  rises 
out  of  the  "dUPerencee  In  values,  interest, 
constituencies  of  the  two  decision-making 
groups."  In  effect,  the  Federal  middle-man- 
agement aid  oflSclala  participating  in  the 
Subcommittee's  survey  were  seeking  In  their 
ovra  way  to  reduce  tension  In  both  areas. 

Aa  a  follow-up  to  these  survey  findings, 
I  Instructed  the  Subcommittee  staff  to  de- 
termine the  dimensions  of  this  manp>ower 
crlsl£  and  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate it.  Our  reeearOh  revealed  that  the 
root*  of  the  crisis  stemmed  from  the  para- 
mount fact  that  states  and  localities — not 
Wastilngton — hare  shouldered  most  of  the 
burden  of  meeting  the  mounting  public  de- 
mand for  more  and  better  governmental 
services — during  the  past  two  decades.  This 
dramatic  performance  can  be  chronicled  in 
terms  of  money  and  in  terms  of  manpower. 

First,  the  facta  of  fiscal  federalism  reveal 
that  there  has  been  a  shift  in  the  balance 
of  governmental  flnancee  over  the  pwst  two 
decades: 

Of  total  revenues  raised  by  all  levels  of 
government  In  1M6,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments accounted  for  only  23  p)ercent;  by 
1965,  their  share  was  43  percent. 

Of  total  govarnmentfJ  expenditures  In 
1946,  State  and  local  governments  acootinted 
for  Only  15  percent;  in  1964,  this  hsifX  in- 
creased to  42  percent. 

State  and  local  governments  acooimted  for 
only  6  percent  of  the  total  public  dtebt  in 
1946;  today  thedr  share  has  Increased  to 
23  percent. 


State  and  local  govanunents,  then,  have 
been  and  are  tinder  great  praaaura  to  in- 
crease outlays  for  pxibUc  aervloea,  and  this 
will  continue  for  the  foreaaeable  future. 
They  have  made  extraordmary  efforta  in  the 
past  two  decades  to  me^ t  their  rising  needa — 
to  the  extent  that  last  year,  their  expendi- 
tures constituted  68  percent  of  all  spending 
for  civil  government.  And  five  yeaza  from 
now,  their  expenditures  are  expected  to  reaeh 
the  tl20  billion  mark — or  $10  bUllon  more 
than  the  projeoted  Federal  budget  for  all 
purposes.  Including  defense  and  foreign  pol- 
icy commitmenta. 

Sepond,  developments  in  the  manpower 
area  have  paralleled  those  renting  to  money. 
State  and  local  employxneml^UM  now  reached 
the  8- million  mark,  an  U&eaae  of  ISO  per> 
oent  over  the  1946  figure.  Analysis  of  the 
evolving  employment  pattern  for  State  and 
local  governmenta  reveaJs  some  striking 
shifts  from  that  of  a  generation  ago.  mom 
1954  to  1964.  special  districts,  school  districts, 
townships,  and  States — and  In  that  order — 
enjoyed  higher  employment  ratee  than  the 
4.3  average  annual  increase  thcU  character- 
ized overall  State  and  local  hiring  during 
this  decade.  In  terms  of  functional  date- 
gorlea.  State  and^  local  employment  in  police 
protection  Increased  by  30  percent  from  1B67 
to  1964,  and  In  puhUc  health  and  hoajjltaU 
by.  41  percent.  The  number  of  full-time 
public  employees  in  education  aoared  by 
60  percent,  and  thoae  in  public  welfare  by 
62  percent.  Finally,  of  the  total  manpower 
Involved  with  civil  governmental  functions. 
the  State  and  local  sector  now  aooounts  for 
over  80  percent.  In  short.  State  and  local 
public  service  has  experienced  a  remarkable 
transformation  during  the  past  two  decades. 
In  terms  of  size,  hiring  units,  occupational 
composition,  and  added  responslbUlties. 

The  reasons  for  this  massive  growth  are 
known  to  most  of  us.  TTie  population  boom, 
the  demand  for  exptanded  services  generated 
by  It,  the  physical  and  social  problems  stem- 
ming from  urbanization  and  suburbanlca- 
tlon,  and  the  unwillingness  of  an  Increasing 
number  of  American  citizens  to  settle  for 
the  level  and  quality  of  services  provided  a 
generation  ago — these  are  the  moat  obvious 
causes  of  this  employment  explosion.  But 
others  should  be  noted.  The  rejuvenation  of 
the  States  and  of  the  smaller,  non-mstro- 
poUtan  h3cal  governmenta  figures  In  this  de- 
velopment. The  dlsprgportlonate  growth  Ln 
the  slEe  of  these  age  groups  requiring  ex- 
tensive public  services — the  young  and  the 
old — la  another  factor  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. And  the  stimulating  effect  of  ex- 
panded Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
activity  cannot  be  ignored. 

Most  of  this  largely  unheralded  revolution 
in  State  and  local  employment,  then,  is  ex- 
plained In  terms  of  dynamic  demographic 
and  social  developments  that  have  affected 
all  levels.  But,  as  I  have  noted,  Federal  ac- 
tion, directly  or  Indirectly,  has  also  been  a 
contributing  factor.  So  we  have  reached  the 
point  now  where  States  employ  more  than 
2  million  workers  with  a  monthly  payroll  of 
$850  million,  and  where  local  governments 
employ  nearly  6  million  workers  with  a 
monthly  payroll  of  $2.5  billion.  We  have  also 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  take  little 
comfort  in  these  figures. 

The  foregoing  clearly  demolishes  the  myth 
that  the  States  and  localities  are  withering 
under  the  glare  of  a  Federal  sun.  But  It  does 
not  clearly  indicate  that  manpower  Is  one  of 
the  moat  critical  Intergovemmental  Issues 
confronting  us.  The  galloping  growth  ratea, 
after  all,  tend  to  oonceal  the  many  trouble- 
some topics  that  combine  to  create  a  crisis 
situation. 

Recent  reports,  however,  indicate  tliat 
there  already  exists  a  shortage  of  well -trained 
and  higbly-qtiallfied  personnel,  especially  In 
the  administrative,  prdteaatonal,  and  tech- 
nical categories — at  all  levels.  "Many  well- 
trained  and  weU-quallfled  vaptaytm  at  State 
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•Bd  \oeaA  goTaRuncnt  ware  UrMl  durliw.ti>e 
BwprMrton  ymtn  and  at*  new  vpfn^YiVng 
raOnmaDt.  Man  than  on«-thlrd  at  all  mu- 
nicipal «aacutl>aa,  for  oaapla,  faU  In  thla 
cmtmtan  and  an  slatad  tot  nttnmant  In  tliU 


When  tlM '  loec-ranga  ImpUoatlonji  <tf 
pwpaBttv  8tat«  ind  local  manpower  nnds 
an  eooalderad.  thla  gap  yawna  eren  wldw. 
Mm  tba  Pnaldant  pototad  out  In  hla  Prlnoa- 
toQ  Unlvandty  apeach:  "By  1970,  our  State 
gorernmenta  muat  grow  l)y  more  than  600.000 
to  kaay  pace  with  tha  tlmaa.  Bnployioant 
for  State  and  local  goremmant  will  aaceed 
10  mUUoa  panona.  BBCh  year  over  the  next 
.  daoada,  our  Natloo  win  need  S00.000  new 
pabUe  aohool  taaehan  to  kaep  up  with  t!\.« 
growlnc  poinUatlan." 

Other  ofaiuinc  atatlatlca  can  alao  be  cited. 
Wimaaa  theaa  (acta: 

Appwarimataly  half  the  Nation**  municipal 
haaltb  dmoow  wUI  be  allftble  for  ratUa- 
mant  within  the  nazt  tan  yaara; 

Two  hundred  vaoandaa  for  traffic  anglneera 
will  ooeur  anntially  la  tAa  yean  ahead,  but 
only  approslmataly  80  new  ^adtiataa  wlU  be 
cmllahla  aaeh  year  In  thla  qMolaUiad  field: 

Two  Taoaaelaa  wlU  ailat  for  erary  graduate 
of  a  unlvaiBMy  coune  In  city  or  regional 
planning;  aMI 

By  lOM.  local  gonrmooanta  alone  will  have 
to  recruit  •pfKoema.Ultf  300.000  additional 
admlntatratm  and  profieaalonal  employaaa 
to  maintain  thatr  currant  program  objeetlTca. 

Tlian  lior.fpaata  of  manpower  ahortagaa  han 
tmpncatlona  axtandlng  far  bayoad  the  laOl- 
Tldual  programa.  ecmmunlttea.  and  Stotea 
that  an  affac«ad.  Th«y  indicate  that  we  ohn- 
aot  be  aangulna  about  that  8  million  em- 
plcvaiaot  flgun.  They  rcTcal  that  State  and 
loeal.  govammanta  ganaraUy— and  not  j\Mt  a 
few  of  theaa  Jurladlcttona— an  having  aerl- 
oaa  dUBeuKy  In  attraeting  and  holding  pro- 
ftoaleoal.  managartal.  and  technical  paraon- 
n^  Finally,  thay  pranlaa  that  thaae  ]urta- 
dtotlona  win  face  aran  greater  dlSouHles  in 
tha  yean  ahead. 

ThcM  aattaataa  of  SUta  and  local  paraon- 
«al  ahortagaa.  than,  clearly  Indicate  that 
manpowto  la  aa  frltieal  to  improved  Inter- 
goranubantal  rtiattona  and  to  "creative  fed- 
aralm"  aa  any  other  alngla  laaue.  At  the 
ISdaral  level.  ^  paraonael  problem  haa  re- 
oeivad  almoat  obfitlnnoua  attention  alnce 
Vtaatdant  Kaanady^  appointment  of  the 
Baadall  Commlaaion  In  IMI.  At  the  State 
and  local  lavela.  bowevar.  It  la  only  beginning 
to  be  recognised  aa  a  topic  worthy  of  national 
cOBcere. 

^  The  flndtnga  of  the  Suboommlttae  on  In- 
tei  go  *ei  umental  Ralatlona  Indicate  that  we 
muat  mount  a  broad-gaugad  attack  on  the 
many  forcea  that  faioe  ua  on  tha  manpower 
ffOBt:  Racamaal  realatanca  no  longer  wlU 
«atBea.    The  threat  la  Juat  that  critical. 

I  baUava-tha  meaaun  before  ua  eonatltutaa 
a  raallatle  raapon^'  to  many  of  tba  erltloal 
<a;»Bangai  that  confront  ua  In  thla  vital 
ani.  X  alao  baUeve  that  It  oonptltutea  a 
national  program  that  wiu  Implamant'the 
Pnatdenf  a  goal,  enunciated  In  hU  Princeton 
•ddnaa. 

Tha  mala  purjl^  of  thla  laglalatloii  la  to 
•noouaffa  State  and  local  govemmenta  to 
improve  tha  quUlty  of  ihalr  own  public  aerv- 
to*.  It  doaa  thla  by  f  ocuatng  oa  three  prime 
paoUaoaa  in  the  otanpower  area:  merit  n- 
qolnnwata.  peraonnel  management,  and  in- 
MTTloe  tralniag  progcaaoa.  How  doaa  tha 
pntMead  leglalatlon/ikttabk  thaae  problema. 
aad  what  an  aoma  of  tha  queatlooa  ralaad 
by  Ua  Ktratagyt 

nUe  X  authoclMa  the  Prealdent  to  extend 
to  additional  progzaou  the  requlnment  th»t 
Mate  and  looal  people  admlnlatarlng  auch 
fn|r*a»  be  employed  under  a  merit  ayatam 
Vhloh  would  meet  certain  baalo  VMeral 
atonrtarda.  Then  la  nothing  new  or  revo- 
lutionary In  thla  title.  Such  requlrementa 
have  beea  In  effect  alace  IMS.  when  they 


ware  added  to  aue%  programs  as  Old  Age 
Aaslatanoe,  Med^pal  Aaaiatance  tor  the  Aged. 
Unemployment  ComtteoaaUon.  Aid  and  Serv- 
loea  to  Needy  Fami|lea  with  Children,  and 
the  like.  In  recent  years,  the  requirement 
haa  been  Included  in  the  Older  Amencaus 
Act  of  19«6,  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged, 
and  Medicare.  All  %o\iX,  some  34  programs 
out  of  a  total  of  1|9  now  carry  the  merit 
ayetem  requirement.,  Most  are  administered 
by  the  Department  ojf  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  grant*,  under  OoO's  Civil  De- 
fense program  are  covered  by  It.  and  In  1964. 
the  Department  of  labor's  Appropriation  Act 
applied  the  requlren|ent  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service.  t"he  speclflcs  of  this  re- 
quirement win  be  Ihserted  in  the  record  at 
the  end  of  this  statetnent. 

Accurate  figures  oa  the  extent  and  coverage 
of  State  and  local  employees  under  State  and 
grant-in-aid  merit  systenxs  are  not  available. 
But  from  reports  w*  do  know  that,  of  the 
total  full-time  State  employees,  something 
leaa  than  half  are  covered.  Of  a  total  of  2 
mlllldn  State  governtnent  employees  reported 
for  1966.  nearly  a  million — or  47.8  percent — 
were  under  a  merit  system.  In  26  States, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  full-tlnxe  em- 
ployees are  covered.  In  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  about  8$  percent  of  State  em- 
ployeee  are  so  clasidted.  In  12  States,  how- 
ever, coverage  Is  midlmal,  and  Includes  only 
personnel  administering  those  Federal  pro- 
grams requiring  such  a  system.  In  these 
Statea,  the  proportion  of  total  State  em- 
ployeee  covered  ranM  from  4  to  35  percent. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  is  only  a 
quantitative  picture  of  merit  system  cov- 
erage: the  qualitative  side  is  less  well  known, 
and  I  hopta  these  hearings  wHl  shed  some 
light  on  this  elusive  feature. 

Meaningful  figure^  on  local  coverage  are 
unavailable.  What  evidence  ti^ere  is  indi- 
cates that  merit  syaiems  are  virtually  non- 
existent in  most  noa-metropolitan  units  of 
local  government,  and  in  a  majority  of 
counties.  The  geneaal  impression  overall  is 
khat  merit  is  iTniy  a  principle  and  rarely  a 
practice  at  the  local  |evel.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
this  level  that  has  experienced  the  most  In- 
tense pressure  from  new  programs  and  In- 
creasing numbers  and  concentrations  of 
people.  .  One  of  tha  reeommendations  ad- 
vanced by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, in  Its  recent  and  widely-pub- 
Uclced  report  "Modtrulzlng  Local  Oovem- 
ment,"  Is  a  case  in  p^lnt.     The  report  reads: 

"Personnel  practloM  baaed  on  merit  and 
profeaaional  competence  should  replace  the 
peraonal  or  partisan  .'spoils'  system  found  in 
most  counties  and  many  other  local  umts. 

"Speclaliaed  skills  are  increasingly  essen- 
tial to  solution  of  mpst  governmental  prob- 
lema. whether  in  hl^way  engineering,  pub- 
lic health  and  sanation,  police  and  fire 
protection,  education,  pollution  control, 
sliun  clearance,  public  finance,  or  in  man- 
agement of  such.  3kills  require  traimng 
and  experience,  as  Well  aa  innate  ability. 
Persons  with  high  skills  must  be  recruited, 
developed,  and  utlliged  effectively.  This  U 
unlikely  to  occur  ^  a  climate  of  petty 
partisanship,  low  Salaries,  and  confused 
authority." 

The  record  shows  that  the  Impact  of  the 
Federal  legislation  reciulrlng  merit  standards 
has  been  the  prima^  factor  in  sustaining 
the  career  principal  lb  nearly  half  the^SUtes 
and  m  many  localities.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  requiremeqii  has  been 
carried  out  with  a  diimmum  of^iscomfort 
and  polUlcal  controvgrsy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  require- 
ments establishing  •■»  system  of  public  em- 
ployment, operating  tinder  public  rulee,  and 
baewd.  among  other  factors,  on  competitive 
examlnatickns,  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
tenun  contingent  dn  successful  perform- 
ance, promotion  on  evaluated  capacity  and 
aarvloa"  ahould  be  egtended  to  more  grant- 
m-ald  programs,  as  this  title  provides. 


To  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
provision — and  they  an  many — ^I  poee  tbeae 
questions : 

What  ^rould  have  sustained  the  career 
service  in  thoee  24  States  that  lack  a  viable 
merit  system,  had  certain  Fedend  grants 
not  contained  guoh  a  requirement? 

What,  realistically,  can  be  done  to  upgrade 
the  administration  of  various  grants-in-aid 
and  the  image  of  the  public  service  at  these 
levels,  if  patronage  continues  to  be  the  first 
order  of  personnel  business? 

What  Lb  so  dang«roU5  about  permitting 
the  President  to  extend  to  more  programs 
the  simple  and  sensible  standards  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  Register,  which  I  will  insert 
at  the  ead  of  this  statement? 

And  dually,  why  all  the  fuss  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Gallup  poll  on  the  subject 
(Aug\ut  7,  1960),  70  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed endorsed  the  proposal  that  "all  Jobs 
except  thoee  at  the  htgheat  policy-making 
level,    [should)    be   flUed   by  CivU  Service"? 

Title  n  of  the  bill  Is  aimed  at  helping 
State  and  local  governments  to  strengthen 
their  personnel  management  systems,  and 
provides  a  system  of  grants  for  this  purpose. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset — because 
there  haa  been  much  misunderstanding 
about  this  title — that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  a  program  to  upgrade  the  core 
management  personnel  function  at  State 
and  local  leve;8.  This  means  strengthehing 
the  profeasion-il  capaljllltles  o^  those  who 
recruit,  examine,  and  develop  position  classi- 
fication systems  and  pay  scalee  on  an  agency- 
wide  basis  for  tae  States  and  for  the  localt- 
tiee. 

To  be  approved,  a  State  program  must  In- 
clude designation  of  a  State  agency  for  its 
administration,  provision  for  a  merit  system 
and  for  State  matching  funds,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  for  improving  State  per- 
sonnel management.  Such  a  program  might 
include  expansion  of  b  State's  present  merit 
system:  plans  to  meet  the  manpower  needs 
In  new  or  expanding  State  programs;  im- 
provement in  recruitment,  examination, 
classiflcatlon,  and  pay  plans;  development 
of  auxiliary  types  of  Jobs  to  supplement 
professional  stafT  in  short  supply;  research 
and  demonstration  projects;  and  interde- 
partmental and  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion in  personnel  administration. 

Other  sections  of  this  title  would  extend 
grant  programs  for  Improvement  of  person- 
nel administration  to  local  governments, 
both  metropolitan  and  non-metropolitan. 
As  I  said  earlier,  metropolitan  governments 
are  facing  new  and  acllte  problems  with 
limited  reeou/ces  in  personnel  administra- 
tion; and.  to  a  leaaer  degree,  this  is  true  of 
thoee  local  governments  expolenclng  rapid 
growth  as  a  result  of  their  proximity  to  al- 
ready-urbanized areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  assigned  the  reaponslblUty  of  ad- 
ministering this  program.  This  was  done 
In  recognition  of  the  long  experience  and 
competence  of  HEW's  Division  of  State  Merit 
Systems  in  giving  assistance  to  States  for 
the  past  20  years  under  the  various  grant- 
in-aid  programs  which  already  require  merit 
system  peraonnel  administration.  That  Di- 
vision, moreover,  has  demonsitrated  the  ca- 
pacity to  reach  agreement  with  the  Defense 
and  Labor  Departments  on  standards  for 
personnel  administration  In  grant  programs 
requiring  merit  coverage. 

To  thoee  who  question  the  role  here  of 
HEW's  Division  of  State  Merit  Systems,  I 
ask: 

What  other  Federal  unit  has  had  greater 
practical  and  fairly  peaceful  experience  wltb 
$tate  peraonnel  administrators? 
V.What  other  unit  has  demonstrated  greater 
awareness  of  problenos  confronting  State  and 
local  personnel  loanagement? 

Title  in  of  the  proposed  S.  3408  author- 
iaes  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government   conducting  training  programs 
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for  their  adminlatratlve,  profeaelonal,  and 
technical  penonnel  to  open  these  programa 
to  oountetpart  personnel  employed  by  State 
and  local  governments.  It  alao  authorlxee 
Federal  agenclea  and  departments  adminis- 
tering Federal  aid  programs  to  conduct 
training  programs  for  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel. Such  Federal  agencies  are  per- 
mitted to  make  grants  to  Statea  and  locali- 
ties, from  that  portion  ot  grant  funds  ear- 
marked for  administrative  coats,  to  cover 
the  expense  of  such  training.  In  addition, 
such  agencies  are  pemUtted  to  make  grants 
from  these  funds  for  educational  leave  to 
allow  State  and  local  employees  in  short 
supply  categories  to  attend  training  courses 
related  to  the  grant  program. 

Here — aa.  In  the  case  of  title  I — we  are  re- 
vitalizing a  technique  that  already  has  been 
used. 

This  title  merely  seeks  to  expand  the  co- 
operative relationships  which  already  exist 
between  many  Federal  Government  agencies 
and  States  and  localities  with  respect  to 
training.  The  FBI  Academy  fotsome  years 
has  trained  police  officers  for  boffl  State  and 
'  local  governments.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Act  of  1966  provides  <i"as8ista&ce  in  training 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  ofllcers." 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  also  authorized  to  train 
counterpart  State  afid  local  officials.  A  niun- 
ber  of  other  agencies  have  the  training  au- 
thority, but  some  have  made  little  use  of  It; 
others — and  no  one  has  been  able  to  pu-ovlde 
us  thus  far  with  a  reliable  UsUng — lack  thla 
authority. 

TlUe  n,  then,  meets  both  these  problems. 
It  will  give  new  life  to  the  training  efforts  of 
those  agencies  that  have  failed  to  exercise 
their  statutory  powers.  And  it  will  remove 
any  restrictions  which  others  have  encoun- 
tered in  conducting  such  training  programs. 
■ntle  rv  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  trainli:g 
problem  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Un- 
der It,  the  States  will  be  given  the  whole 
responsibility  for  developing  plans  lor  the 
training  of  their  own  employees,  and  the 
Initial  responsibility  for  Joining  with  local 
governments  In  developing  such  programs  for 
local  personnel.  Plans  would  Include  provi- 
sions for  continuing  assessment  *i)f  training 
needs,  for  equitable  standards  relatl^  to  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  personnel  for 
tralnir»g,  and  lor  efficient  utilUjitlon  of  per- 
sonnel receiving  training.  Including  con- 
tinued service  for  a  reaso'nable  period  of  omk. 
A  state  plari^lso  would  include  guidelines 
coveltlng  the  selection  of  universities  or  other 
non- governmental  facilities  when  such  insti- 
tutions ere  to  be  used  for  training  purposes. 
The  title  authorises  general  units  of  local 
government  in  the  State,  either  Jointly  or 
separately,  to  submit  training  plans  if.  with- 
in a  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
a  State  fails  to  submit  a  plan  which  Inoludea 
ilgnlflcant  provisions  covering  local  training 
activities.  Further.  It  would  be  administered 
by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  but  the 
concurrlpce  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  EWrelopment  again  is  required  for  ap- 
proval of\rainlng  {Mvjecta  for  our  Nation's 
cities. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  title  IV  of 
S.  3406  is  realdual.  Personnel  receiving 
trammg  under  other  Federal  statutes 'an 
•peclflcaUy  excluded  from  its  coverage.  But, 
more  Importantly,  it  meets  the  training  needs 
of  the  Statea  and  localities,  as  theee  Jurla- 
dlctlona  see  them.  It  replaces  the  piecemeal 
method  that  has  characterized  the  Federal 
approach  to  :n-servioe  training  to  date. 

Changea  In  public  policy,  advancing  tech- 
nology, aa  well  aa  the  appUcation  of  new 
JWeral  programs  can  and  do  change  the 
nature  of  an  employee's  work.  For  this  rea- 
son alone.  State  and  locsl  governments  have 
no  more  real  choice  tt  n  does  Industry,  or 
any  other  sector  of  our  society;  tiMy  must 
train  or  re-train  employees  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  Job  and  the  times. 
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What  have  tha  States  done  on  their  own  to 
solve  this  problem?  The  record — as  we  read 
it — fa  decidedly  Jtneven.  Only  California, 
New  York,  MlchlMn,  and  a  few  others  have 
traihlng  progrsua*  for  top  management. 
Others  provide  some  training  for  other  key 
peraonnel.  But,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
by  tihe  Internattonal  City  Managers  Associa- 
ttoni  most  Statea  have  no  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  training  adminlBtratlve.  technical, 
and  profeaaional  personnel.  I  understand 
that)  other  studies  of  the  scope  of  State  train- 
ing efforts  are  underway,  and  hope  that  at 
least  some  of  the  preliminary  findings  of 
thes(e  studies  will  be  brought  out  during  the 
courtse  of  these  bearings.  But  ICMA's  stmi- 
marf  of  its  findings  gives  us  little  comfort; 
"There  Is  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, an  overabundance  of  comprehensive 
pro^-ams.  Indeed,  the  picture  presented  is 
almost  the  reverse." 

Title  rv  of  S.  3408  seeks  to  paint  a  different 
plcttre.  It  emphasizes  training  needs  as 
they  are  seen  from  the  administrative  firing 
line.'  It  is  geared  to  attacking  a  problem  that 
admlmstrators  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  experts 
in  public  administration,  have  described  as 
critical.  Finally,  It  fully  recognizes  that,  as 
President  Johnson  stated  at  Princeton.  "The 
pubUc  servant  today  moves  along  paths  of 
adv^titure  where  he  Is  helpless  without  the 
tooW  of  advanced  learning." 

Title   V   of   the   Act  authorizes  the  Civil 

•rvlce  Commission  to  Join  on  a  shared-cost 
asls  with  States  or  units  of  general  local 
government,  or  both,  in  cooperative  recruit- 
ment or  examinations  under  mutually  agree- 
able regulations.  Some  authorities  believe 
the'  Conunlasion  already  possesses  this  au- 
thority, but  the  same  authorities  concede 
that  adequate  provision  is  lacking  with  re- 
spect to  financing  such  Joint  activity.  This 
title  provides  a  statutory  basis  for  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  enter  into  such  coop- 
erative arrangements,  and  It  settles  the  finan- 
cial question  by  adopting  the  shared-cost 
formula. 

The  Conunlttee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment's recent  study  on  local  governments 
recommended:  "To  assist  In  recruiting  oom- 
peteht  Individuals  the  Federal  Service  En- 
trance Examination  teat  result'  ^^..^uld  be 
made  available  to  local  governments.  Since 
less  than  0  percent  of  thoee  eUglble  for  Fed- 
eral GS-6  appointment,  for  example,  ever 
accept  any  Federal  position,  to  provide  local 
units  with  such  Information  should  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
cruitment capability.  Instead,  It  would  un- 
doubtedly result  In  more  persons  entering 
government  service  at  levels  where  their 
training  la  critically  needed."  This  title 
complements  thla  recommendation. 

Title  VI  glvea  prior  Congreeslonal  consent 
to  interstate  compacts  or  other  agreements, 
not  In  confilct  with  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual 
assistance  relating  to  the  administration  of 
personnel  and  training  programs  for  State 
and  local  employees.  The  New  England 
Governors'  Conference  already  has  launched 
a  survey  of  the  poeaibllltlea  of  regional  ool- 
laboi&tion  with  respect  to  personnel  training 
progtanu.  Building  on  the  precedent  set  In 
the  Bousing  Act  of  19^1  (which  gave  prior 
Congressional  approval  to  Interstate  com- 
pacta  establishing  metropcriltan  agencies  In 
multi-state  urban  areas),  this  provision 
hopefully  will  encourage  expanded  efforts  to 
devek3p  training  programs  on  a  regional 
basist 

Toisome,  this  bill  la  merely  a  "good  govem- 
mentT'  measure.  I  w^come  this  somewhat 
derogatory  designation,  because  "good  gov- 
emmenta^ are  Juat  what  we  need  to  strength- 
en our  coc^>eratlve  federal  system,  and  to 
m&M  the  Great  Society  programs  wort.  The 
most  ambitious  programs  we  have  enacted 
will  produce  only  criticism  and  chaos  if  we 
lack  the  right  men  In  the  right  places.    The 


promises  of  the  Great  Society  wlU  only  be 
platitudes,  if  the  people  on  the  administra- 
tive firing  line  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
execute  them.  The  vitality  of  the  grant-in- 
aid  device  will  be  vitiated,  if  the  neceeeaJr 
State  and  local  manpower  is  incapable  of 
assuming  its  proper  role  In  this  Joint 
endeavor. 

We  must  now  recognize  that  governmental 
strength  and  competence  miut  be  Judged 
partly  in  terms  of  administrative  atrength 
and  competence.  Thus,  the  claaaical  Federal 
doctrine  of  divided  power  now  requlrea  a 
balancing  of  bureaucratic  authbrlty  and  In- 
fluence between  and  among  the  levela  of 
government. 

8  3408,  the  propoaed  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1966,  Is  ooncemed  with  aU 
these  critical  issues.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  proceedings  will  provide  the  baals  for 
improving  and  perfecting  this  measure,  since 
the  need  for  actlonron  the  Intergovemmmtal 
manpower  front  becomes  mlon  preealng  with 
each  passing  day. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  inaert  in  the  Rxcoxo 
the  text  of  the  bill,  along  with  the  following 
materials  relating  to  tt; 

1.  Citations  to  Stete  Merit  Syatacna  Re- 
quired by  Federal  Grant-ln-Ald  Programa, 
by  Johnny  H.  KllUan,  LeglalaUve  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congreaa. 

2.  Table  of  employment  and  merit  aystem 
coverage  by  State  and  local  govemmenU 
1964-65,  compiled  by  the  Subcommittee  staff. 

3.  ExcerpU  from  tlUe  45.  Code  of  PWcral 
Regulatlona.  Part  70:  Standards  for  a  Merit 
System  of  Peraonari  Admlnlatratlon. 

4.  Rank  of  the  Statea;  Number  of  State 
and  Local  Employees. 

5.  Lists:  Statea  with  centraUy -directed  pro- 
grams for  training  of  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel, and  States  with  training  programa 
directed  by  varloiu  State  agendee. 

6.  Table:  State  Personnel  Agenclea;  Cover- 
age, OrganizaUon,  and  Selected  PoUcies,  Au- 
gust 1966. 

7.  Table:  Budgets,  Staffs,  and  Pay  Rates  of 
PubUc  Personnel  Agencies. 


EXPORTS  OP  MEAT  AND  LTViSTOCK 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MAGNU60N.  Mr.  Presidait,  m  a 
Senator  from  a  major  beef-producliuc 
State,  I  am  of  course  vitally  Intezcgted 
In  new  markets  for  that  oommodlty.  To- 
day I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  progress  that  ha«  recently  been  made 
In  establishing  maiicets  tor  UB.  beef  In 
foreign  countries. 

In  1965  UJS.  beef  Imports  exceeded  ex- 
ports by  888  mlllloD  pounds.  Ibe  trade 
deficit  strongly  suggests  that  one  need 
not  look  beyond  our  own  shores  to  find 
maikets  for  beef .  Most  of  the  imported 
beef,  however,  was  lower  grade  manu- 
facturing-type meat,  for  use  in  process- 
ing— for  example,  sausagemaklng-— or 
canned  and  preserved  types  like  corned 
beef.  It  Is  true  that  a  few  areas  of  the 
United  States  must  still  In^iort  ennifi  beef 
to  satisfy  the  domestic  dt»^nd  for  hirh 
grade  beef.  But  tbexe  is  reasoo  to  be- 
lieve that  this  market  will  soon  be  satu- 
rated. My  ronaiks  are  therefore  di- 
rected toward  the  building  of  foreign 
markets  for  high  grade  U.fi.-produoed 
beef  in  addition  to  meat  of  other  grades. 
At  times  when  supplies  exceed  domestic 
demand  it^wlll  be  highly  Important  to 
our  meat  kidustrtes  to  have  these  new 
consumers. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
led  by  its  chairman  Senator  Sfabxmaii, 
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has  tHiemij  bevun  to  explore  the  poten- 
tial of  Europe  as  a  nsarket  for  beef.  Be- 
ginning In  early  1965.  Senator  Spaix- 
XAir's  committee  held  seyeral  days  of 
hearings  on  theoe  aubjecte.  The  testi- 
mony and  research  revealed  several  diffi- 
culties confronting  those  who  would  ex- 
port beef . 

Major  obstacles  are  tluft  disparate 
ah4>|iti\g  rates  exist  whlch^avor  South 
AmerUban  exporters  over  thoee  of  the 
tT&lted  States.  Other  deterrents  Include 
lack  of  maiket  Information  plus  an  ab- 
sence of  any  promotienal  effort,  political 
barzlen  in  the  form  of  import  regtila- 
ttens— Common  Market  external  tariff, 
variable  Import  levies,  and  proposed 
quotas  are  examples — veterinary  and 
sanitary  regiilatlona — ^when  unneces- 
sarily restrictive — and  InabOKy  to  corn- 


Japan  are  gradually  changing  their  food 
consumption  palftetns.  Reduction  of 
space  available  f^r  ligrlculture  together 
with  recent  actions  ti)  liberalize  meat  Im- 
ports mean  that  a  potential  demand  for 
beef  exists  In  that  cquntry.    ' 

Every  year  since  I960  Japan  has  in- 
creased its  per  capita  consimiption  of 
beef.  But  the  total  amount  consxuned  is 
still  very  small,  less  than  5  pounds  per 
person  per  year.  To  hate  Jap«m  has  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  limited  demand  pri- 
marily through  domfstlc  production.  In 
1965  Ji^Tan  produced  209,385  tons  of  beef 
While  exporting  only  21  tons.  At  the 
same  time  Japan  imported  only  11,920 
tons,  a  mere  8  tons  •f  which  came  from 
the  United  States.  When  one  considers 
that  the  n.S.  per  capita  consiunptlon  is 
106  pounds  and  tha{  of  most  European 


munleate  caused  by  differences  In  de-  Countries  is  over  40  pounds,  Japcm  looms 


scxlptlve  terminology.  Another  problem 
Is  presented  by  ^  relatively  hi«h  costs 
of  moving  cargo  through  U.8.  ports. 
Other  diflloulttos  especially  rdevant  to 
the  small  farmer  Include  finaftdng  and 
oredtC  arrangements.  « 

Senator  Spakkmah  has  pointed  the  way. 
He  persnaded  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  explore  fully  the  pos8lbtlitie& 
for  establishliig  new  export  markets  in 
-  othar  coimtiles  for  the  quality  meats 
produced  In  the  United  States  ^ 

Since  Senator  SPABzitAir  began  his 
campaign  to  enlarge  the  beef  export 
maricets.  there  have  been  several  im- 
portant advances.  Tlie  most  significant 
petiuuM  was  the  recently  successful  ex- 
perimental shipment  of  beef  to  Germany. 
Prior  to  that  shipment  ocean  freight 
rates  to  Europe  for  chilled  beef  had  been 
reduced  by  25  percent;  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  Senator  Spaskma^'s  efforts.  Sev- 
eral of  the  other  bairiers,  for  example, 
e«momlc,  technical,  teterlnary.  and  po- 
Utteal.  were  of  neoMclfey  also  overcome. 
Technological  ttreakfthroughs  by  the 
transportation  Industry  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  integrated  container  serv- 
ice on  the  North  Atlantic,  refrigeiated 
containers  for  perishables,  and  special' 
isBd  preaei'vatlve  methods  to  facilitate 
sblpidnK  of  meat 

All  theae  factors  woi^ed  together  to 
make  tba  shipment  Itself  successful. 
TlM^wisimier  reaction  in  Germany  was 
gratifying  beyond  all  ocpectattons.  It 
had  been  thoogfat  that  at  least  l  week 
of  promotlmi  would  be  necessary  to  tn- 
terist  buyers.  But  after  cmly  a  or 
3  days  the  entire  shipment,  which 
was  handlad  by  only  two  different  storsa. 
was  completely  sold  out.  Needlentosay 
thare  tat  here  strong  indications  of  a 
lusratlve.  market  for  beef.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  his  committee  thus 
opaned  tfae  eama  of  many. 

Air  ahlpmenta  during  the  summer 
montha  of  this  year  halve  opened  up  new 
▼iatas. 

BelDff  froa  the  west  coast  I  am,  of 
oourae,  interested  in  export  markets  in 
tlia  Paotfle  Ooean  areast  TheproMemof 
agtaMlghtng  markets  In  the  Paelfl«  te- 
gkai  la  annawhat  diffCivnt  from  that  in 
IbiroiM.  tUcrtary  haUts  la  the  Par  East 
are,  obviously,  quite  dWerent  from  those 
of  the  Western  nations.  Beef  has  noti 
ban  a  basic  part  of  tluAglan  diet  There 
la  avidsace.  iMiwevar,.  that  the  people  of 


as  a  vast  imtapped  potential  market.  A 
promotional  campaign  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  altering  the  Japanese  tastes 
in  meats.  A  campaign  of  this  type  In 
behalf  of  wheat  by  Pacific  coast  busi- 
nessmen has  been  spectacularly  success- 
ful, as  was  pointed  qut  earlier  this  year 
by     the    Senator     tfom    Oregon     [Mr. 

MORSll. 

A  side  effect  of  Increased,  consumption 
of  beef  by  the  Japanese  could  be  a  com- 
mensurately  decreasad^nterest  in  eating 
flsh,  now  one  of  the  ptimary  foods  for  the 
Japanese.  At  the  flresent  time  Jai>an 
and  the  United  Statee  find  themselves  at 
odds  concerning  the  harvesting  of  ocean 
resources.  Japan's  neliance  on  flsh  has 
led  that  nation  to  be  less  'conservation 
minded  than  the  United  States  believe  is 
necessary. 

Another  obvious  benefit  to  the  United 
States  would  be  the  favorable  effect  on 
our  country's  imbalance  of  payments. 

I  want  to  emphasizf,  as  Senator  Spark- 
XAN  has  said  before,  that  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  In  beef  exports  are  looking 
to  the  long  range.  The  United  States 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  Its 
beef  production  sattefles  domestic  de- 
mand. But  the  cattle  growers  of  this 
coimtry  have  demonstrated  a  fantastic 
ability  to  produce  more  and  better  beef 
than  cattlemen  anywhere  else  In  the 
world.  In  1966  oter  19.665  million 
pounds  of  beef  wert  produced  In  the 
United  States.  That  Is  approximately 
four  times  the  produfctlon  of  Argentina, 
the  se(»nd-ranklng  beef-growlng  nation. 
Betweto  1960  and  1965  the  increase  in 
the  U.S.  production  alone  exceeded  the 
total  production  of  Argentina  for  1965. 
A  growth  rate  like  that,  of  almost  20  per- 
cent, portends  a  situation  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  where  exporting  will  be 
almost  a  prerequisite  to  the  maintenance 
of  continued  health  qf  the  cattle  indus- 
try. At  that  time  our  cattlemen  will  be 
in  a  position  to  help  plgniflcantly  in  re- 
ducing the  world  food  deficiencies.  But 
since  expansion  of  this  type  of  export  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  on  the  success  of 
the. long  hard  undertaking  of  education, 
now  is  the  time  to  talde  the  first  steps. 


THE  ARCHITBCT  A^  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.     Mr.  President,   the 

crisis  in  our  cities  has  many  caujses. 

These  causes  require  attention  from  psy- 


chiatrists and  sociologists,  medical  doc- 
tors, economists,  public  officials,  tech- 
nologists, city  plarmere,  architects — and 
experts  in  other  disciplines  and  fields. 

No  one  can  deny  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  that  aflUct — and  in  some  cases 
paralyze — the  ijfhan  life  of  our  Nation. 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  met.  Responsibility  de- 
mands that  we  ■  engage  meaningful, 
effective  measures  to  combat  the  confu- 
sion and  chaos  and  heartache  so  preva- 
lent in  our  cities  today. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, which  I  chair,  began  hear- 
ings this  week  on  the  Federal  role  In 
urban  affairs.  In  these  hearings  we  In- 
tend to  examine  the  problems  of  oiir 
cities.  We  hope  to  find  some  answers 
that  will  help  the  cities  to  utilize  to  the 
greatest  advantage  the  talents  of  spe- 
cialists ffom  many  fields. 

One  group  of  specialists  are  the  archi- 
tects, who  must  have  unrestricted  vision 
and  unbounded  zeal  for  building  new 
cities  and  rebuilding  the  old.  They  must 
have  training  that  will  teach  them  to  use 
the  materials  of  our  day  for  the  life  of 
our  Nation  tomorrow.  They  must  have 
the  patience,  the  broadmlndedness  and 
wide  technical  skills  that  will  enable 
them  to  work  with  others  constructively 
and  productively  for  common  goals. 

On  July  29.  1966,  Nathan  Marsh  Pusey, 
the  president  of  Harvard  University, 
gave  the  second  Purves  Memorial  Lec- 
ture of  the  1966  national  convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  In 
his  address.  President  Pusey  descrlb-es 
the  role  of  the  architect  in  Ajnerica's 
future.  He  outlines  the  course  of  study 
that  universities  must  make  available  to 
our  future  architects  if  they  are  to  meet 
successfully  the  challenges  of  this  role. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Pusey 's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The-Nbeded  New  Man  in  AECHntciURE 
(By  Nathan  Marsii  Pusey,  president,  Harvard 
University,  for  the  Pxirvee  Memortea  Lec- 
ture of   the    1966   naUonal   convenUon   of 
the     AxnertcaQ     Institute     of     Architects. 
Arnold    Hall    of    the    Air   Force    Academy, 
Colorado    Springs,    C!olo..    June    29,    1966) 
It  18  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have 
be«n  chosen  as  your  second  Pxirves  Memorial 
Lecturer,     I  am  happy  becaiise  of  the  oppor- 
tun^y    It   has    given    me    to   become   better 
Informed   about   the  American   Institute   of 
Architects  and  because  of  the  chance  It  has 
provided  to  meet  more  of  the  members  of 
yoxir  society.    And  I  am  honored  to  follow  In 
the  footsteps  of  that  eminent  critic  of  ovur 
cities  and  oiir  culture  who  spoke  to  you  last 
year,  Mr.  Lewis  Mumfonl,  whose  usefxil  life 
has  been  largely  spent  In  challenging  tradi- 
tional  and   thoughtless  suppositions  about 
the  environment  In  which  we  live.     I  should 
like  to  continue  In  a  direction  he  indicated, 
and,   pxirsulng   the   general   theme   of   your 
meeting.     "Technology,     Environment     and 
Man,"  say  something  about  the  Involvement 
of  today's  universities  with  your  profession 
8knd  its  problems,  and,  more  especlaUy,  about 
the  present  sltuaUcn  of  education  lor  your 
profession  within  universities. 

A  breath-t&klng  change  and  urfoulence 
began  to  take  shape  in  American  univerBltlee 
during  the  early  1940's  when  the  Federal 
C3ovemment  with  a  formidable  war  effort 
on   Its  hands  turned,  to  them  at  necessity 
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for  personnel,  for  training  programs  and 
eibove  all  for  research.  Having  once  moved 
in  this  dlrecUon,  the  Oovemment  has  not 
been  able  again  to  reverse  ite  course.  For 
even  before  the  war  had  been  terminated  It 
had  become  clear  to  the  more  perceptive 
among  our  leaders  that  the  scientific  enter- 
prise created  under  mUlt&ry  exigency  would 
have  to  be  continued  and  strengthened  in 
peacetime  In  the  Interests  of  defense,  health, 
and  economic  growth.  And  soon  exploration 
into  space  was  to  be  added  to  this  list. 

The  result  has  been  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented expansion  and  development  for  uni- 
versities. Seen  now  as  the  agents  of  the  ad- 
vance of  science  and  technology,  and  as  the 
indlBfjenaable  providers  of  the  highly  trained 
personnel  needed  to  keep  the  very  compli- 
cated machine  of  modern  civilization  In  re- 
pair and  operating,  they  are  no  longer  of 
interest  merely  as  schooling  places  for  young 
people,  but  have  become  of  compelling  con- 
cern to  governments  everywhere  as  the  in- 
struments both  of  survival  and  of  advance. 
Only  think  for  Instance  of  the  thousands  of 
new  enterprises  which  have  resulted  from  the 
discovery  in  university  laboratories  of  arti- 
ficial fiber,  of  computers,  of  transistors,  of 
lasers  and  so  on.  All  such  discoveries  even 
when  not  immediately  attributable  to  uni- 
versity laboratories  have  depended  to  some 
significant  degree  up*n  university  teaching 
and  training — above  aU  upon  the  funda- 
mental research  of  universities.  It  Is  nbt 
surprising  therefore  that  new  universities 
arenow  arising  In  countries  where  they  never 
existed  before  and  that  older  ones  long 
thought  comfortably  established  are  again 
undergoing  revolutionary  development  and 
chang:e.  And  professional  people  of  many 
kinds '  at  all  stages  of  their  careers  are  in- 
creasingly turning  to  universities  to  learn 
of  new  developments,  to  find  a  congenial 
place  to  exchange  views  with  colleagues,  to 
get  glimpses  Into  developments  In  related 
fields,  and  to  obtain  a  fresh  grip  on  theoret- 
ical considerations  which  underlie  profes- 
sional practice,  themselves  constantly  being 
refined  and  reinterpreted  within  academic 
walls. 

Revolutionary  developments  are  also  oc- 
curring In  schools  of  architecture  and  design 
within  universities.  ■•Schools  of  this  kind,  as 
you  know,  were  rather  late  comers  to  the 
university  environment.  Professional  schools 
of  divinity,  medicine,  law,  engineering  and 
agriculture — In  some  places,  even  of  busi- 
ness— preceded  them.  Apprenticeship  In  an 
architect's  ofllce,  coupled  perhaps  with  some 
formal  training  In  elementary  engineering, 
occasionally,  toward  the  end  of  the  period, 
supplemented  by  study  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  was  sufficient  educational  expe- 
rience for  most  of  the  American  architects 
who  practiced  in  the  nineteenth  century— 
whether  a  Benjamin,  a  Lathrobe.  a  Richard- 
son or  even  a  Louis  Sullivan  (who  I  have 
been  told  deserted  M.I.T.  in  early  career  for 
travel  and  njore  practical  experience). 

But  in  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century  specialized  schools  of  architecture 
began  to  appear  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
rule.  In  association  with  universities.  They 
owed  their  origin  to  a  realization  by  the  con- 
noisseurs .of  architecture  that  there  was 
much  to  be  learned  about  the  styles  of  build- 
ing and  the  history  of  architecture  which 
could  be  dispensed  more  conveniently  in  a 
university  setting  than  by  the  more  expen- 
sive procedure  of  travel  and  study  abroad. 
Further  the  more  affluent  clients  of  the 
Gilded  Age  and  later  could  begin  to' afford 
and  demand  more  substantial  and  impres- 
sive structures,  often  elaborately  eclectic, 
than  those  erected  In  a  day  of  self-taught 
craftsmen. 

The  curricula  of  the  early  schools  were 
•haped  by  the  conditions  of  ,those  times. 
They  were  compounded  of  concerns  of  engi- 
neers and  InteresU  of  Individuals  trained  In 


th«  French  Beaux-Arts  tradition  who 
thought  of  themselves  primarily  as  artists. 
The  aim  was  to  Impart  at  least  a  modicum  of 
ba«lc  knowledge  of  structural  engineering 
toother  with  considerable  famUlarlty  with 
th«  earlier  historical  styles  of  architecture, 
especially  Renaissance  architecture.  It  is 
easy  now  to  find  amusing  what  seem  In  our 
tln)e  to  be  the  rather  conventional  achleve- 
mebts  of  this  early  effort  to  create  a  pro- 
fession, establish  standards  and  provide  a 
systematic  scheme  of  education  for  a  pro- 
fession. But  the  accomplishments  of  this 
effort  were  not  slight.  Men  trained  In  that 
traHltion  both  met  the  demands  of  their 
cli«nts  and  learned  to  put  up  useful  build- 
ings that  could  stand.  These  older  parts  of 
aliaost  all  our  present  cities  continue  to  pro~ 
vide  more  or  less  impressive  monuments  to 
the  architectural  aspiration  and  achieve- 
ment of  that  period. 

^ofesslonal  education  in  architecture 
took  a  great  leap  forward  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1930's.  This  compara- 
tively recent  advance  was  touched  off  as  the 
mote  creative  teachers  of  the  time,  stlmu- 
lat*d  by  developments  abroad,  turned  from 
what  had  become  an  almost  obsessive  con- 
cert vhth  historic  styles  to  pay  attention  to 
new  opportunities  being  revealed  by  the  ad- 
vance of  technology,  by  new  materials  and 
methods  of  building;  but  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, they  began  to  be  less  bound  by  the 
whims  of  Individual  clients  to  show  more 
concern  for  the  social  significance  of 
buildings. 

Now.  though  training  In  architecture  has 
continued  to  progress,  again  new  circum- 
stance calls  for  radical  advance.  We  have 
leatned  that  a  building  can  no  longer  be 
thcmght  of,  if  It  ever  properly  could,  as  an 
entity  In  Itself,  or  even  only  with  reference 
to  Its  Immediate  setting.  Nor  can  a  small 
clutter  of  buildings  exhaust  the  reach  of  an 
architect's  concern.  The  practice  of  archl- 
■fccture  and  education  for  architecture  have 
beeti  extricating  themselves  from  limitations 
unwittingly  placed  upon  them  earlier  by  what 
'Alffed  North  Whitehead  called  "the  fallacy 
of  misplaced  concreteness."  This  was  his 
suggestive  name  for  a  widespread  human 
mehtal  falling  which  causes  us  to  regard  ob- 
jects and  events  as  Independent  of  their 
en^«ronments  and  as  cut  off  from  a  complex 
mate  of  considerations  from  which  they  can- 
not be  separated  if  they  are  to  be  viewed 
profjerly  for  either  Intellectual  or  aesthetic 
puiposes. 

Tfaere  Is  a  parochial  Illustration  here  from 
the  university  world.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  fledgling  Harvard  College  the  space  needs 
of  taie  institution  could  be  met  very  simply 
by  blterlng  an  old  structure  or  by  erecting 
a  n*w  building  In  some  attractive  relation- 
ship to  existent  structures.  In  most  cases 
such  a  building  would  be  designed  by  a  self- 
taukht  builder  such  els  Colonel  Thomas 
Dewies.  the  master  builder  fa  the  18th  cen- 
tury of  our  HolUs  Hall.  The  first  csLmpus 
plafi.  simple  and  classical  In  Inspiration,  was 
developed  In  the  decades  following  the 
Amtrtcan  Revolution  by  the  Boston  archi- 
tect, Charles  Bulflnch,  himself  largely  self- 
taught.  The  Bulflnch  scheme,  a  repetition 
of  tnildlngs  surrounding  and  facing  inner 
courtyards,  has  been  followed  i.i  principle 
ever  since.  Such  a  plan  presumes  a  con- 
tinuing *ipply  of  land  and  a  fairly  intimate 
scale  of  design.  But  today's  conditions  do 
not  ptermlt  indefinite  expansion  on  a  bulld- 
ing-by-bullding  basis  with  each  need  met 
as  it  occurs. 

Today  the  dwindling  land  supply  and  the 
preftures  of  the  surrounding  city  force  an 
educational  Institution  to  Intenrtve  land 
utlllEatlon  which  CAn  only  be  effectively  car- 
ried'out  by  careful  planning  involving  many 
factors.  And  at  the  same  time  buildings 
hav«  become  infinitely  more  complex  stnic- 
tureB  than  they  were  prevtously.  Not  much 
more  than  a  decade^  ago  Harvard  University 


was  attempting  to  solve  most  of  its  building 
problems  on  ad  hoc  basis.  And  tb«  recpon- 
siblllty  for  planning,  selecting  architects  and 
supervising  coostrucUon  fell  mainly  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  man,  the  admltUstratlve  vice 
president. 

Today  the  university  has  a  full-time  plan- 
ning office,  has  organised  a  master  i^n  for 
development,  holds  at  least  weekly  pilannlng 
sessions,  and  constant  Interoommunlcatlon 
on  matters  such  as  land-purchase  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  university's  area  of  deTeIo( 
ment.  In  early  stages  a  building  often  re- 
quires the  considered  attention  of  phalanxes 
of  advanced  scientists  to  begin  to  say  what 
the  new  structure  should  be.  No  building 
project  can  be  undertaken  today  without 
very  careful  thought  for^the  purpose  It  Is 
to  serve,  location,  Intezrelationshlp  with 
buildings  and  streets,  availability  of  parkljog, 
conformity  with  zoning  and  building  codes, 
the  very  complicated  needs  of  a  variety  of 
future  occupants,  proximity  to  other  users 
and  so  on.  And  the  experience  of  one  In- 
stitution like  Harvard  is  simply  a  case  in 
microform  of  the  vast  problems  of  planning 
and  development  for  which  the  talents  0(f 
the  architect  of  the  futtu-e  will  be  called 
forth. 

What  can  .be  considered  a  proper  kind 
of  professional  training  for  architects  to 
such  a  situation?  Clearly  we  have  ooms  to 
a  time  when  no  one  person,  or  single  ktod 
of  person,  can  possibly  longer  meet  the  pro- 
fessional demands  with  which  those  who 
work  in  your  field  will  be  confronted. 

Economics,  sociology  and  social  psychol- 
ogy, government  and  law,  administration 
and  administrative  services,  pubUc  health, 
science  of  all  kinds — especially  the  engineer- 
ing, technological  and  computer  aclencea — 
and  above  all  perhaps,  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  humanity  and  an  acqiUsltlon  of  con- 
cern and  compassion  for  humanity  (should 
I  say,  education  for  wisdom?)  all  these  and 
more,  reaching  far  beyond  the  older  curric- 
ula traditional  In  schools  of  architecture 
seem  now  to  be  relevant. 

Men  with  the  broadest  kind  of  education 
are  now  needed  in  your  profession  and  a 
more  advanced  kind  of  professional  educa- 
tion must  be  devised  to  provide  them.  Med- 
ical education  began  to  move  to  the  graduate 
level  during  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Since  the  Flexher  Report  made  Its 
impact  In  1910,  education  In  medicine  has 
operated  almost  exclusively  at  this  level. 

Today,  as  you  know,  perhaps  the  meet  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  doctor's  education  takes 
place  not  only  after  four  years  in  college,  but 
In  the  years  which  foUow  after  an  additional 
four  years  of  medical  school,  that  is.  In  the 
post-post-graduate  years  of  Internship  and  of 
residency.  Education  for  law  began  to  move 
to  the  graduate  level  some  eighty  years  ago 
and  is  now  generally  conducted  at  this  level. 
Today  schools  of  bustnesa,  and  also  more  re- 
cently of  educaUon.  are  Increasingly  becom- 
ing graduate  Instltutiozis  and  are  redirecting 
their  efforts  from  master's  to  'doctoral  pi«- 
grams.  And  change  is  called  for  also  In 
education  for  your  profession. 

A  first  order  of  business  for  otu'  new  timo 
will  be  to  strengthen  and  underglrd  our 
schools  of  architecture  and  of  planning. 
Even  the  best  of  these  training  Qenters  today 
Is  woefully  lacking  in  permanent  funds  to 
provide  regular  Income  for  faculty  salaries 
and  current  programs.  For  yean  these 
schools  have  existed  in  large  degree  on  the 
part-time  activity  of  men  and  women  who 
must  supplement  their  Income  by  outside 
practice.  Of  course,  this  U  not  all  bad.  ■Ince 
practitioners  of  architecture  need,  as  much 
as  physicians  or  lawyers,  the  constant  re- 
freshment which  comes  from  Interaction  be- 
tween the  academic  and  the  active  irorlds. 
But  our  schools  of  architecture  n4Bd%  be 
freed  from  their  too  great  dependence' on 
part-time  teachers  whose  income  derlrea 
principally  from  outside  sources.  Our  Khooto 
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ti  ttcAltoetur*  dwuiii  U  lt4«t 
Bttf*  ear*  ftattltl—  of  sMt,  ttioughtfal  nun 
«ho  ■>•  moMvMcd  tomrd  tMohtnt  Mad  x«- 
Mueb  uitf  irho  wm  taoA  thtitt  Joy  In  tIiM« 

•OtMttM. 

Mo  iMi  Unport«nt  U  tb«  need  to  attract 
■nd  roeratt  to  tbo  krchneottml  profaMton  a 
fair  tbare  of  ea««r  aad  talented  young  p*o> 
pto— alwaja  In  tfiort  supply  and  now  being 
KxigSit  aggi'iailTrty  by  aU  profeertona.  Thla 
meana  having  mueb  mot*  f tflowahlp  aopport 
lor  ginadnata  atndy  tban,  aehoola  of  arehltec- 
tnr*  and  design  bav*  yet  aoqnlrad.  We  need 
more  stadnits,  yw.  This  Is  surely  the  sine 
qua  noD  tn  a  day  when  the  tasks  of  building 
and  nbulldlng  In  a  crowded  wotld  seam  al- 
most to  outatilp  our  ability  to  match  the 
challenge.  And  more  adequate  feUowafalpe 
■man.  htfp  to  seeioe  them.  Btxt  X  aee  no  need 
to  panic  imply  bacauae  there  are  only  80,000 
■rehltacu  to  th*  Uhlted  SUtea  compared 
with  iMIfly  a  million  engineers.  The  chief 
point  X  abonld  like  to  make  hare  la  that  we 
need  not  mere  ntmbere  bnt  a  new  kind  of 


Vtet  InterdladpUnary  efforts  are  now  called 
for.  These  will  |<equlre  many  dlffsrent  kinds 
of  indlvlduala  with  different  kinds  of  train- 
ing for  any  q^eclflo  project— devetopers  of 
real  estate,  plaanen  and  surreyon,  engineers 
of  many  kinds.  Uwyars.  sodologUtto.  health 
offlpars.  goremment  officials,  pollUoal  sden- 
twts,  economists,  and  agron^Hnists.  All  these 
aad  mor»  will  be  needed  If  cttlea  of  the  kind 
wa  all  know  we  should  have,  and  want,  are 
xkow  to  be  designed,  constructed  and  rebuilt. 
But  above  aU.  we  shau  need  indiTiduAM 
trained  in  arohltecture  and  design  who  can 
coop4ra«*  with  otbeca  and  provide  leadership 
la  suoh  ooix^>lex  undertaUngs  as  now  con- 
front the  builder's  art. 

Thla  InqBllaa,  among  other  things,  that  we 
Shall  haT#  to  learn  to  value  each  other  and 
to  work  together  to  a  degree  previously  not 
even  contemplated,  let  alone  adileved.  So 
long  aa  we  aa  a  paople  look  only  to  ouraelvee 
as  individuals  and  demand  nothing  more,  for 
tOBifOfi*,  than  a  three-room  box  with  a 
str^amllpsd  kitchen  set  on  a  quarter  acre  (or 
leas)  of  land  within  reach  at  an  overcrowded 
sup«rtilgh«a/.  we  shall  be  moving  further 
toMtrd  anarchy  and  the  xulmaglnatlve  lu- 
oootfcoUed  daatruetton  of  what  la  left  of  both 
oKy  and  eountryslde.  So  long  as  we  oooAlnue 
to  haave  beer  cans  onto  the  pavement  and 
gum  and  dgarett*  paekagaa  Into  refleotlng 
poola  we  shall  faU  In  achieving  the  wise, 
broad^jravolutkmary  ohan^M  which  the  new 
age  demands.  Wk  need  not  create  a  soclal'>^ 
Ism  but  w*  surely  used  to  ■nw*«t«t  our  wants 
and  as|>lrattonB.    This  Is  what  I  mean  when 

,  I  say  that  buUdlng  now  calls  for  a  new  kind 
or  man.  llis  self-dlaelpUne  which  will  be 
required  for  the  planning  and  use  of  th« 
ettle*  of  the  future  la  perhaps  mcr«  than  o«nr 
prsMot  level  of  education  and  ethical  stand- 
srds  can  contemplate,  but  it  U  surely  worth 
wodctng  for,  and  all  of  those  summoned  to 
the  task  of  rebuldlng  wHl  have  to  hava  both 
ths  vMen  aad  the  apostoUo  seal  to  compre- 
hend and  rally  othsn  to  what  may  be  dona 
In  their  profeealosis  for  the  ooUeeUve  good. 
Thay  cannot  be  peofrie  content  almpty  to 
aooapl  ocnventkmal  soiutloBs. 

Walter  Chbplus  oonoluded  years  ago  that 
"an  arehltaet  or  planner  worth  the  name 
must  hava  a  very  broad  axKl  oomprabanslve 
vMoa  Indeed  to  achieve  a  true  syntheats  of  a 
■foture  community.'*  And  since  no  one  wHl 
deny  today  that  he  waa  right  there  remains 
th*  troQbttng  questton:  How  do  we  begin  to 
proditee  th*  prof  easlonala  in  your  area  whoee 
TtriOB  is  wwimanauraf  with  preeant  need? 
-  X  am  parttettUrty  eonadous  of  what  one 
graduate    school,    the    Harvard    Graduate 

TBeboal  of  Deelgn.  has  been  trying  to  do  to 
Ittt  ItaaU  to  soma  such  level  as  Is  Indleatsd. 
W*  hav*  had  a  graduate  program  for  more 
than  AftiT  ye***.  We  hope  soon  to  add  more 
etodtea.    Our  acbool  recruits 


from  all  over  the  wotld  students  whom,  we 
hope,  have  the  best  And  widest  preparation 
that  can  be  found.  We  have  special  Interest 
at  the  moment  In  kulldlng  stronger  pro- 
grams In  resources  aqd  ecolo^,  in  program- 
ming, In  archltectuml  technology  and  In 
computer  gn^hlos.  Above  all.  we  wish  to 
And  the  means  to  paf  much  more  attention 
to  programs  of  reeeaith,  to  enlarge  the  gen- 
eral competence  by  teeklng  to  supply  the 
profession  with  a  coSitlnulng  fund  of  new 
knowledge.  And  beyend  this  our  Graduate 
School  of  Design  baa  now  begun  increas- 
ingly to  Interact  with  other  parts  of  the 
University,  drawing  da  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  other  disciplines  and  facilities — 
law,  sociology,  pubUa  administration,  edu- 
cation and  public  health — for  assistance  in 
)ta  work:  and  also  In  «\ich  an-  institution  as 
the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  with 
other  universities,  in  this  particular  instance 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

similar  efforts  ar»g9lng  on  in  other  schools 
of  architecture — all  of  them  called  to  in- 
creased activity  by  a  broad  and  growing 
awareness  that  we  m*st  b^gin  now  to  fight 
with  new  vigor  on  tlte  educational  front  if 
we  are  to  forestall  and! push  back  an  Impend- 
ing urban  chaoe  wltk  all  that  failure  can 
mean  In  Increased  misery  and  lost  potential. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  to  admit  that  the  liberal 
social  Efforts  of  the  pa«t  half -century— chief- 
ly the '  universal  demand  to  solve  in  an  at- 
tractive and  humanafy  engaging  way  the 
ever  present  problem  of  mass,  low-priced 
housing,  has  been  telnporarily  solved  at  a 
rather  low  level  of  q\i*llty.  And  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  probjem  originally  engaged 
the  fineet  of  the  new  breed  of  architects. 
Yet  the  modern  arcaut^,  while  adqptlng 
Sullivan's  dictum  thiiPTonn  should  follow 
function,  let  slip  the  opportunity  to  lead' 
in  the  solution  of  mass  problems  and  in 
general  failed  to  grapple  with  the  complex- 
ities of  organization  and  planning  which 
such  huge  projects  tequired — shall  I  say, 
because  of  susceptibility  to  the  "fau'kcy  of 
misplaced  concretenesa"?  The  problem  of 
mass  housing,  humanely  and  attractively 
and  cheaply  executed,  remains.  Are  our  ef- 
fort* sufficient  to  meet  the  challenge?  And 
will  we  continue  to  lahor  in  vain  to  convert 
the  public  to  the  job  that  must  be  done,  a 
public  largely  disenchanted  with  what  has 
been  done  to  date? 

It  Is  clear  that  the  future  architect  needs 
a  broader  preparation  before  entry  i^pon  pro- 
feesional  education  as  well  as  a  more  varied, 
imaginative,  relevant  and  demanding  pro- 
f eeslonal  education,  ^e  mint  provide  bhn 
with  more  advanced  Work.  We  miist  en- 
courage more  research  to  enhance  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  profession.  We  must 
organiae  more  cooperation  and  team  effort. 
And  we  must  furnish  new  programs  of  In-' 
temahlp  training  and  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, such  as  is  comni9n  in  the  other  pro- 
fessions, notably  now  Ih  law,  biuiness.  and 
medicine. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  universities  have 
been  developing  rapidly  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  their  new  Involvement  in  the  world 
and  with  the  world's  preesing  present  prob- 
lems. I  cited  as  examflee  of  the  latter:  de- 
fense (I  might  have  »dded  with  It,  world 
order),  health  (including  shall  we  also  say. 
population),  economlo  growth  and  the  ex- 
plorawon  of  space.  There  are  others  but 
perhapa  now  there  ls<  no  more  formidable 
problem  preeented  to  ns,  and  to  other  peo- 
ple, than  that  presented  by  the  city  Iteelf. 

We  were  all  Uught  1q  an  earlier  period  that 
cltiee  were  the  very  ^gns  and  symbols  of 
the  advano)  of  clvlll»tlon.  The  story  of 
the  city's  orlgm  m  primlUve  agricultural 
eocletles  and  of  Its  spr*ad  to  more  and  more 
parts  Of  the  world,  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lations and  the  devel^ment  of  commerce, 
was  the  central  them*  of  history  and  the 
proof  of  progrees.     To  be  siu^,  in  a  later 


stage  Imperial  Rome,  for  example,  with  its 
narrow   streets   and  housing   blocks,   which 
the  Romans  called  "islands,"  may  have  had 
problems   aggravated   by   fires,  shabby   con- 
struction,   crowding    poverty    and    disease. 
But  that  was  long  ago.     And  If  the  dtles 
of  medieval  Europe  with  their  smells,  plagues, 
and  general  discomfort  may  also  have  left 
much   to  be  desired,  they  too  belongea  to    \ 
an  early  and  lees  fortunate  age.    And  what 
point  could  there  be  now  in  recalling  that 
earlier  in  this  century  New  York's  ipwer  east 
side  was  not  exactly  a  lovely  plalM,  or  that 
there  were  blemishes  in  Pittsburgh  before 
the  Golden   Triangle?     There  was  nothing 
essentially  wrong  with   the  city  in   Itself— 
nothing  at  any   rate   that   tlnte   would   not 
cure.     That  was  the  mood  and  view  a  gen- 
eration ago.    Now  we  are  not  quite  so  sure. 
Tou  are  aware  that  today  many   young 
))eople  in  America  (of  whom  there  Ls  a  very 
generous  supply  I )  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious   of   soft   spots    in   our   society.     A 
part  of  the  explanation  for  the  worry  which 
some  of  our  more  perceptive  young  p>eople 
have  aboijt  our  society  runs  something  as 
follows:  As  a  nils  these  men  and  women, 
bom  since  the  Depression,  have  grown  up 
in  well-tended  suburban  communities  in  an 
affluent  part  of  society.     During  their  years 
in  secondary  school  they  heard  much  about 
the  ancient  glorlee  of  our  culture  and  of  our 
way  of  life.    They  experienced  little  uneasi- 
ness and  foimd  few  real  causes  for  worry. 
Then,  more  recently,  during  school  or  col- 
lege,  many   of   them  went  abroad — Increas- 
ingly to  the  so-called  developing  parts  of  the 
world — to  India,  to  Egypt  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,    to    lAtln-Amerlca — with    Operation 
Crossroads,  the  Peace  Corpe,  or  some  other 
agency.    There,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  poverty  and  misery  and 
•  were  horrified  by  what  they  saw.     They  came 
face   to   face   with    the   dreadful    effects   of 
want  in  other  countries  not  only  in  villages 
and  refugee  settlements,   but  even   behind 
concrete    fencee    In   glamorous    new   urban 
areas  in  large  sections  of  the  most  modem 
cities.    And    from    such    experiences    they 
came    home,    and    then    for    the   first   time, 
through  eyes  freed  from  InsenslUvity,  beheld 
similar  sights  In  our  own  cities,  with  a  re- 
sulting sense  of  shock. 

Most  of  us — not  only  the  younger  among 
us — have  experienced  something  like  this  in 
recent  years  as  we  have  finally  begun  to  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  our  present  day  cities — 
especialy  to  the  almoA  universal  degrada- 
tion of  the  older,  debilitated  inner  dtles. 
We  are  aware  of  the  allegations  of  the  pres- 
ent leaders  in  China  who  seek  to  win  the 
\mderprlvileged  of  the  world  to  their  cause 
by  saying  that  the  great  struggle  going  on 
in  the  world  today  is  that  between  people  in 
rural,  vUlage  societies  and  those  who  dwell 
in  dtles.  This  new  view  comes  to  us  with  a 
start  In  view  of  our  ancient  belief  that  every- 
one likes  cities  and  would  choose  to  move 
Into  them  (as  they  seem  now  In  most  parts 
of  the  world  to  be  doing!).  And  precisely 
at  this  time  we  discover  that  our  cities  are 
sick  and  la  need  of  drastic  therapy.  Villages 
are  forming  again  In  their  very  hearts,  in 
their  decaying  centers,  where  clusters  of 
needy,  alienated,  poorly -educated  people  eke 
out  miserable  exlfitences  in  what  has  been 
called  prematurely  an  affluent  society.  And 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  the  enemy,  who. 
we  are  told,  may  one  day  be  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  our  cities,  has  already  begun  to 
take  up  positions  of  strength  within  them 
Nor  are  our  urban  problems  confined  to 
the  Inner  city.  Excessive  population,  alr- 
poUutlon,  contaminated  rivers,  falling  sup- 
plies of  water,  inadequate  administrative 
Bervtces.  ineffectual  health  agendes  and 
schools,  outmoded  methods  of  mass  trans- 
portation, maddening  snarls  of  traffic  and  a 
ruined  countryside — these  make  only  a  par- 
tial list.     But  confronted  by  them  at  long 
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last  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  questions  long 
overdue:  Do  weihave  to — can  we  afford  to  be 
so  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  others?  On  a 
more  modest  plane,  do  we  have  to  be  so  cap- 
tivated by  the  automobile?  Have  we  not 
the  energy  means  and  Imagination  to  find 
new  ways  of  moving  ourselves  about?  Is 
there  any  reason  we  should  not  be  able  to 
find  In  our  tirban  centers  islands  of  peace 
and  quiet,  walkways,  pools  and  green  trees 
instead  of  frustrated  and  embittered  {leople. 
smog,  roaring  buses,  tazlcsb  horns,  trash 
cans,  and  plundered  park  land?  Cannot  the 
city  again  be  made  a  place  for  enjoyment 
ana  once  again  an  instrument  for  the  for- 
ward thrust  of  civilization?  And  If  not,  why 
not? 

It  is  this  last  question  which  Is  new  In  our 
time.  It  la  of  course  easy  to  argue  that  to- 
day's cities  are  not  all  Ihat  much  worse  than 
the  cities  of  earll«r  times.  I  still  remember 
the  surprise  I  experienced  years  ago  at  being 
confronted  with  evidence  that  primitive 
fertility  cults  flourished  on  the  north  slope 
o(  the  Acropolis  when  the  Erechtheum  first 
shone  there  in  its  pristine  beauty.  Nor 
could  either  Dickens'  London  nor  the  New 
York  City,  say,  of  John  Sloan  or  LUllan  Wald 
at  the  turn  of  the  last  century  have  been 
accurately  described  as  completely  dvlllzed 
places.  But  there  Is  a  difference  now,  for  we 
have,  or  think  we  have,  or  should  have — 
thanks  to  sclentlflc,  technological  and  eco- 
nomic advance — the  knowledge  and  means 
to  do  something  about  the  problems  cities 
present.  We  are  no  longer  in  a  mood  simply 
to  endure  them.  Now  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  people  In  general  are  becoming  restlees 
and  Impatient  with  governments — city,  state 
and  federal — which  delay  In  facing  up  to 
this  gigantic;  Job,  and  may  be  expected  to  de- 
mand Increasingly  that  something  be  done. 
The  question  is,  can  something  good  be 
done? 

In  such  a  situation,  at  such  a  time,  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  your  profession 
has  begun  to  arouse  Itself  to  the  need,  cog- 
nizant of  Its  obligation  to  society.  In  his 
stimulating  address  at  the  first  meeting  of 
your  Indianapolis  chapter,  your  President, 
Mr.  Morris  Ketchum,  Jr..  called  for  Intensi- 
fied effort  "to  educate  more  architects  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  creating  society's 
physical  environment."  Surely  here  is  a 
helpful  beginning  to  the  enormously  diffi- 
cult task  of  clarlfsrlng  professional  responsi- 
bility and  of  asserting  the  accomplishments, 
actual  and  potential,  and  the  alms  and  the 
needs  of  your  profession. 

In  this  delineation  of  alms  and  needs  there 
win  be  many  places  where  the  universities 
can  help.  Unlike  the  cloistered  Inwardness 
of  higher  learning  of  an  earlier  day,  the  con- 
temporary university  Is  very  much  In  the 
world.  Its  main  aim  must  always  be  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  trained  people  to  advance 
knowledge  of  many  kinds,  and  to  help  select 
and  promote  solutions  to  those  requiring  a 
priority  of  attention.  But  in  any  present 
grouping  of  preesing  problems,  looking  to  the 
eventual  achievement  of  health,  plenty,  edu- 
cation and  International  order,  the  task  of 
flndlng  ways  to  live  more  happily  and  satis- 
factorily In  cities  must  surely  now  take  a  top 
place. 

How  can  we  In  all  our  numbers  and  all 
our  diversities  live  together  In  a  fashion  cal- 
culated to  permit  us  as  Individuals  those  ex- 
periences of  Independence,  beauty,  and 
Incentive  necessary  even  to  the  most  elemerr- 
tary  definition  of  a  good  life?  Community 
ugliness,  against  which  your  Institute  has 
declared  unremittmg  warfare,  is  much  more 
than  an  aesthetic  peril,  for  it  can  poison 
every  .aspect  of  dally  life — the  sky  we  see, 
the  air^re  breathe,  the  streets  we  walk  and 
the  people  we  meet  and  live  among.     But 

Emmunlty  beauty  and  a  shared  pride  and 
.  jponsibiUty  for  the  Integrity  of  oxir  sur- 
rtundings  can  lift  life  to  a  new  level  of  dig- 
nity and  grace. 


The  city  Is  a  plaoe  to  develop  humanity, 
to  help  people  to  a  fuller  life,  to  a  more 
widely  applicable,  modem  equivalent  of 
some'  of  those  virtues  and  goods  wbloh  were 
anciently  associated  with  the  term  urbanity. 
The  task  of  bulldmg,  of  designing  buildings 
and  W  planning  dtles  Is  not  Just  to  furnish 
shelter,  modem  conveniences  and  speed  of 
trans|)ortatlon,  but  to  contribute  imagina- 
tively to  ftill  htmiamty  In  the  populovis  places 
where  we  shall  all  want  to  live  happily  and 
Independently,  but  also  for  each  other. 

Fortunately  there  Is  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  things'  In  this  age  which  ehows  Itaelf  very 
widely  even  outside  your  profession.  The 
Bcienfclst  once  concerned  mainly  with  collect- 
ing, examining,  naming  and  clasalfylng. 
turned  sharply  from  such  activity  to  pre- 
occupation with  function.  Today  he  reoog- 
nlaea  the  importance  of  both  the  minute 
stud^  of  constituent  parts  and  the  necessity 
for  awareness,  as  well,  of  the  growth  and 
environment  of  the  whole   living  organism. 

Can  you  in  your  profession  afford  to  be  any 
less  aware  or  less  sensitive  when  you  deal 
with  human  beings?  We  are  not  going  to 
endure  drabness.  without  complaint.  We 
cannot  afford  to.  We  have  become  Increas- 
ingly' aware  of  our  environment  and  of  Its 
centm;  place  In  life.  And  convinced  we  can 
do  something  to  perfect  it.  This  being  so 
we  must  now  set  out  to  do  this  something. 
Appearance  will  not  do,  nor  will  a  simple- 
mlndtd  view  of  function  by  itself. 

We  need  to  give  people — both  In  their  role 
as  Individuals  and  In  their  Incredibly  com- 
plicated social  context — adequate  space  to 
grow  and  develop,  organized  space  to  bring 
meaning  and  content  to  patterns  o'  dally 
existence,  designed  space  to  help  people  to 
find  their  way  In  life  creatively  to  the  best 
klndi  of  existence  that  can  be  conceived  for 
manUlnd  In  oxir  age. 

A  U>ng  time  ago  Plato  argued  that  rulers 
would  have  to  become  pMlOGopbers  1*  socie- 
ties i»ere  to  be  made  fit  for  humankind.  I 
am  now  making  the  same  claim  for  archi- 
tects. Not  perhapis  as  philosophers  in  the 
popular  sense  but  as  imaginative  men  not 
lost  Ip  abstraction  or  doctrinaire  preoccupa- 
tion *1th  a  personal  scale  of  values;  men  in 
the  niidst  of  life  devoted  to  organizing  sen- 
sibly !the  concrete  arrangement  of  our  rela- 
tionship to  our  environment,  the  paths  we 
follow,  the  stairs  we  climb,  the  Illumination 
we  bilng  to  our  activities  and  even  our  views 
of  the  world  around  us. 

We'  must  together  strive  to  produce  the 
emigktened,  determined,  impatient  people 
who  kfm  cope  with  these  tasks,  people  who 
b«cause  of  knowledge  and  desire  will  want 
to  dot  the  Job  well.  And  how  much  you  and 
your  Successors  wlll^need  to  know  to  do  this 
most  lacceptably!  At  long  last  our  universi- 
ties are  beginning  to  wrestle  with  thU  fact 
With  lyour  help  they  can,  as  they  have  earli- 
er in  many  areas  of  the  social,  physical  and 
life  stlences,  begin  now  to  find,  train,  and 
encovlrage  this  new  breed  of  architect  whose 
task  la  to  start  building  afresh  that  old  world 
that  always  needs  rebuilding.  And  never 
more  ^o  than  today  I 


AONOLULUS  SISTER  CITIES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  actively 
supporting  thia  country's  people-to- 
people  program,  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  have  In  recent  years  adopted 
four  sister  clUe«,  three  of  them  In  the 
Orient. 

Clljy  and  State  officials  welcome  the 
program  because  It  increases  associations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  and 
helps  to  prepare  Hawaii  for  the  Pacific 
era  foreseen  by  President  Johrison. 

The  UJB.  Army  has  also  participated 
in  a  Pacific  exchange  program.  Over  the 
past  8  vears  it  has  sponsored   11   ex- 
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changes  of  good-will  groups  from  the 
civllism  communities  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Ryukyus,  9  with  Japan.  5  with  I^orea, 
4  with  the  Philippines,  and  4  with 
Taiwan,  plus  a  1961  mission  to  several 
countries. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Smyser,  editor  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin,  Hawaii's  largest  daily 
newspaper,  recently  concluded  a  visit  to 
Honolulu's  sister  cities  in  the  Orient. 
His  findings  were  recently  published  In 
the  SUr-Bulletin.  I  know  that  Senators 
will  be  interested  in  Hawaii's  efforts  to 
win  more  friends  for  America  in  the  Par 
East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Smyser's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beUig  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Oulletin,  July  38, 
1966] 

OtTB  Thrke  Orient ai.  Sisters:  The  Tees 

That  Bind  Axe  Nttmrrotts  Indeed 

(By  A.  A.  Smyser,  editor,  the  Star -Bulletin) 

Honolulu  has  three  Oriental  sisters — 
Kaohsiung,  Naha  and  Hiroehlma. 

Kaohsiung  is  the  btistling,  proud  one. 

Naha  la  the  prosperous,  troubled  one.  • 

Hiroshima  is  the  beautiful  and  sad  one. 

Under  the  People-to-People  program  de- 
veloped Initially  with  President  Elsenhower's 
encouragement,  many  U.S.  cities  and  areas 
hare  set  up  "sister"  relationships  with  coun- 
terparts elsewhere. 

Honolulu  has  four  such  afllllatlona,  of- 
ficially confirmed  by  City  CounciU  on  both 
Bides.    The  fourth  is  with  Bruyeree,  France. 

This  month  I  paid  visits  to  the  three 
Oriental  sisters. 

It  was,  by  coincidence,  the  month  when 
President  Johnson  voiced  his  feelings  that  a 
Pacific  Era  is  ahead  for  the  tr.S.  and  the 
world,  and  Is  supposed  to  have  said  to  aides 
that  he  may  go  down  in  history  as  the  "Pa- 
cific President." 

President  Johnson  gave  Hawaii  a  big  help- 
ing hand  to  Statehood  in  1950. 

It  may  be  that  HawaU  now  can  help  him 
with  his  Pacific  ambitions. 

Beca\^e  Hawaii  and  her  Oriental  sisters 
have  so  very  much  In  common. 

They  are  very  different  In  many  reepects. 
One  need  only  to  consider  the  different  cul- 
tures to  understand  that— Chinese,  Oklna- 
wan,  Jspanese  and  American. 

XANT    TIXa\KXIR' 

Tet  the  tlee  that  bind  are  numerous  in- 
deed. 

Emigrants  from  China.  Okinawa  and  Japan 
(largely  from  the  Hlroahixna  area)  and  thdr 
descendants  play  a  major  part  in  modem 
day  HawaU.  . 

Their  ties  with  the  Orlei*  are  still  con- 
siderable. Some  have  families  there.  There 
also  are  many  migrants  who  have  returned 
from  Hawaii  to  their  native  lands,  tisually 
with  good  reports. 

Several  thousand  VS.  Social  Security 
checks  each  month  are  deUvered  In  the 
Hiroshima  area. 

Selho  Matsuoka.  chief  executive  of  the 
government  of  the  Ryukyus,  told  me  "Ha- 
waU is  not  foreign." 

"You  mean,"  I  asked,  "that  you  considar 
the  U.S   as  foreign,  but  not  Hawaii?" 

■That's  right,"  he  said,  "HawaU  U  more 
like  a  brother." 

Most  Oklnawans  have  friends  or  relatives 
in  Hawaii,  he  noted.  Hundreds  of  Hawai- 
lans  now  work  in  Okinawa. 

Matsuoka  cited  the  University  of  HawaU 
as  being  particularly  helpful  to  Okinawa. 

Later,  Dr.  Oenshu  Asato,  president  of  the 
University  of  Ryukyus,  credited  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  with  a  principal  role  in  bring- 
ing about  creation  of  this  first  umversity  in 
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OklnJtini.  SttuAtad  on  a  Maba  bill  wberc  an 
Madcnt  cactle  once  Btood,  it  now  la  training 
more  tb«n  3,000  itudenta. 

Mstsuoka,  tbe  cbl«f  executtve,  worked  and 
■tudled  la  HawftU  between  1913  and  1918. 
HMD  went  on  to  Loa  Angelea. 

He  credit*  bU  Hawaii  and  Ma1nlain|  V£. 
trMnlns  and  education  wltb  laying  the  baae 
for  bla  later  auoceu  In  budneaa  and  politics. 
Without  It,  be  says,  be  mlgbt  be  one  of  tbe 
'  rabid  Tankee-Oo-Homen  wbo  that  day  were 
demonstrating  outalde  the  U.S.  ClvU  Ad- 
mlnletratlon  offlcee. 

Ifatcueka  la.  Incidentally,  friendly  Indeed 
to  tbe  XJJB.  tnit  oenunltted  to  the  eventual 
politlclal  reversion , of  Okinawa  to  Japan  an4 
demanding  more  local  autonomy  In  the 
meentlTTn 

Jifayor  Junjl  NlabUne-  of  Naha,  Okinawa, 
haa  a  Hawaiian  calabash  and  an  outrigger 
canoe  model  as  two  of  tbe  moet  prominent 
displays  In  bis  olbce.  Mayor  Neal  S.  Blals- 
dell  of  Honolulu  presented  them  to  him  as 
a  slater  city  gesture. 

Okinawa  next  year  may  send  Its  full  32- 
member  legislature  on  a  visit  to  Hawaii. 
Fifteen  Hawaii  legislators  went  there  in  lAay. 

aoui  or  rifTBSiwTa 

All  three  of  tbe  sister  cities  are  Justly 
proud  of  the  role  their  emigrants  have 
played  in  modism  Hawaii. 

Speaker  Akio  Nagamine  of  the  unicameral 
Ryukyuan  Leglalature  said  one  of  tbe  rea- 
sons he  wants  all  Sa  legislative  members  to 
visit  Hawaii  next  year  is  to  see  tbe  progress 
mads  by  tbe  Okinawana  in  Hawaii. 

The  ff>r"^'T^  Telecasting  Company  sent 
a  film  crew  last  year  to  film  the  record  of 
Htroshima  familiea  In  Hawaii,  the  Mainland 
and  South  Amarica. 

The  re^ponae  was  so  great,  it  re-ran  the 
13-part  series  plus  a  one-hour  condensation 
which  spoke  of  Hawaii  as  a  land  where  tbere 
la  tbe  least  racial  feeling  and  of  the  East- 
ffmt  OentAr  as  a  place  that  knows  no  na- 
tional boundarlea  and  no  prejudlca. 

Leader*  of  Kaohsiung  on  Taiwan  who 
Tlaited  Honolulu  in  June  were  most  of  all 
Impreaaed  by  the  status  and  sucoaaa  achieved 
by  npnww  in  tbe  dawatl  community. 

The  Taiwan  Chinese  are  also  proud  of 
their  accompliahmenta  at  home,' and  justly 
so.  Tliere  will  be  more  In  the  next  article 
in  tills  series  on  this  bustling  economy  which 
among  many  other  tilings,  packs  mahlmahl 
for  Hawaii's  tables. 

Xn  the  oenter  at  ITaolvaliing,  as  in  other 
Free  Cblna  eitiaa,  stands  a  statue  at  another 
rormer  Hawaii  schoolboy— Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 
wbo  plotted  hfera  for  his  soeeassful  1911  over- 
ttirow  of  the  Manchn  dynasty  and  creation 
at  tba  BsfNibUe  at  China. 
'  The  laat  message  to  me  from  Speaker 
Waag  Ta-Tun  of  the  Kaohslmig  City  Coun- 
cil as  atyvplana  was  about  to  depavt  was  a  re- 
qussa  to  tell  tbe  paopla  at  Sonoiulu  tbat 
Kaohahing  would  like  to  see  more  of  tliem 
eome  TMttng. 

'^■■-       mushumm  saiwaan  siSRas 
'  tike  aB-p«ge  brochure  issued  by  the  City 
at  Hlroshinia  to  explain  itself  to  foreigners 
devotee  a  full  page  to  the  slater  relationship 
with  Honcflulo. 

Carp  from  Hiroshima  swim  in  tbe  pool  at 
Honolulu  International  Center. 

A  lOck  sciilpture  Cram  Hiroshima  Is  in  ]^>•- 
tsr  Oardan.  and  youths  trom.  tbe  two  cities 
ar*  Wffbangtng  visits  this  summer.  A  Hon- 
olulu TJLOJL  group  Is  in  Hiroshima  now. 
A  group  or  studadta  q>onaared  by  the  City  of 
Bboahlma  win  arrive  here  soon. 

AU  four  sister  oitiee  are  mlddle-aiae  metro- 
poUtan  areas.  Nalta.  tba  smaUest,  lias  a 
population  of  around  880,000.  wy^a^i^wg  j^^ 
600  poo,  Hiroililma  S80JXX)  and  Honolulu 
878.000.  AU  at  tbips  flguraa  have  give-and- 
taln  In  tbain,  dapatuUng  on  how  yon  define 
tha  ana.  Blreablaa  soon  may  add  some 
MbinlM  thftt  wm  boost  Its  total  to  700,000. 


Honolulu's  figure  already  Includes  i&4,000 
people  In  rural  Oabu  areas. 

AU  four  sisters  are  port  cities. 

All  suffered  direct  afttack  in  World  War  n 
and  two  of  them — I'laba  and  Hiroehlma — 
were  obliterated,  but  have  come  back  strong- 
er then  ever. 

All  of  them  have  sonpe  det>endence  on  tour- 
ists. 

And  all  except  Hlroahlma  have  a  consider- 
able dependence  on  mllHary  spending,  sugar 
and  pineapple. 

Hiroshima  and  Kaohsiung  are  Important 
Industrial  cities. 

All  four  cities  are  aiore  prosperous  today 
than  ever  befcx'e.-  AB  of  them  put  major 
emphasis  on  education  of  children. 

All  of  them  have  equable  climates.  Hiro- 
shima gets  occasional  snow,  but  not  enough 
to  kill  the  palms  that  grorw  on  its  city  streets 
oc  tbe  white  Hawaiiaoi  oleanders  now  bloom- 
ing along  Peace  Boulevard. 

STEPS    TOWAJUy    WORLD    PEACE 

The  concept  of  their  "sisterhood"  Is  not  an 
Idle  one. 

The  exchanges  between  them  are  not  of 
great  moment  as  worl(I  affairs  go. 

But  they  have  bee»  at  many  levels  and 
they  have  added  theirf  bit  to  the  world  un- 
derstanding, amity  and  reepect  that  one  of 
the  sisters  In  partlcuUu: — Hiroehlma — so  de- 
voutly desires. 

The  Chinese  proverb  says  that  a  Journey 
of  10,000  miles  beglna  with  a  single  step. 

Tbe  sisterhood  arraagements  may  be  small 
Steps  along  the  way  Jo  world  peace — but  they 
are  positive  and  forwgrd. 

Subsequent  articles  in  this  series  will  tell 
about  the  sisters  Individually. 

[Prom  tbe  Honolulu  $tar-Bulletin,  July  39 
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Ooa  THaax  Okoittal  asnaia :  Tatwan  Sister 

Omr  BosTUNO,  Thaoe  Center 
(By  A.  A.  Smyser,  editor,  the  Star-Bulletin) 

On  Taiwan,  Just  off  the  Asian  mainland. 
Honolulu  has  a  sister  city  that  both  it  and 
tbe  world  should  know  better. 

For  on  Taiwan  and  1^  its  bustling  southern 
port  city  of  Kaohsiung  tbere  is  a  dramatic 
answer  to  the  problems  and  challenges  of 
Asian  development. 

While  Red  China  struggles,  Taiwan 
prospers. 

Here,  without  bloodshed  or  class  struggle, 
more  than  12  million  fchlnese  have  built  an 
economy  that  has  wanned  Itself  from  the 
need  for  UJ3.  aid  and  la  growing  substantially 
wltli  each  passing  yeat. 

Energy,  skill,  detenujnation.  and  the  kind 
of  political  rule  that  might  have  saved  the 
China  mainland  If  it  had  been  demonstrated 
before  1940  have  been  combined  here  with 
»16  billion  in  UJ3.  (id,  (which  ended  13 
months  ago)  to  rebuild  a  war-wrecked  econ- 
omy and  give  this  islalid  a  vitality  it  never 
knew  before. 

Taiwan's  most  famoas  city  Is  Its  northern 
caplUl  of  Taipei  with  p.  population  of  more 
than  one  million. 

But  200  miles  south  is  Its  second  city, 
larger  In  area  than  Taipei,  though  smaller  In 
populaUon  (aroxmd  600,000).  and  one  of  the 
major  Industrial  cltl«  and  ports  of  the 
Orient. 

Kaohsiung  (cow-shOng)  is  not  even  as 
well-known  a  name  in  Ihe  Orient  as  It  should 
be.  Many  Japanese  Joiow  It  by  the  name 
they  gave  it  pre-war:  t'akao. 

xxpAmmro  t^ade  center 

But  Kaohsiung  la  a  name  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Its  port  handles  twt>-thlrds  of  Taiwan's 
trade. 

Its  Jet  airport  Is  beldg  enlarged  to  handle 
international  flights.  ' 

Taiwan  leaders  see  It;  as  their  closest  gate- 
way to  Southeast  Asia  and  foresee  a  Kaoh- 


siung population  of  over  one  million  before 
too  long. 

It  already  Is  a  key  naval  base  and  the  sett 
of  three  Free  China  service  academies. 

It  outweighs  Taipei  now  in  oil,  iron,  cement 
and  aluminum.. 

Its  new  Export  Processing  Zone  already  is 
building  up  a  free  port  activity  tbat  dwarfs 
even  Honolulu's  fondest  dreams. 

Its  surrounding  agricultural  lands  produce 
sugar,  pineapple,  rice  and  many  truck  crops. 
Incongruously,  oxen — seldom  seen  on  the 
streets  of  metropolitan  Taipei — lug  scrap 
metal  to  a  modem  steel  mill  and  come  away 
^iMgglng  reinforcing  bars,  cartload  by  can- 
load. 

Wcanen  laborers  shield  their  faces  with 
cloth,  not  for  religious  reasons  or  modesty, 
but  80  their  skins  won't  become  leathery 
\mder  the  sun  and  they  can  be  soft  and 
feminine  at  night. 

Cheap  labor  Is  still  one  of  the  prime  Induce- 
ments Taiwan  offers  to  outside  inveetment 
capStal. 

But  energetic  workers,  skillful  managers 
and  a  stimulating  p>olltlcal  atmoephere  have 
made  Taiwan's  aid-fueled  economy  grow  so 
that  everyone  can  get  a  bigger  slice  of  pie 
than  a  few  years  ago. 

The  mainland  Chinese  wbo  fled  to  Taiwan 
in  1949  inherited  a  land  that  had  been  under 
Japanese  rule  until  the  end  of  World  War  n 
and  a  populace  who  had  been  kept  by  the 
Japanese  In  subservient  Jobs,  denied  ad- 
vanced training  and  study  for  the  moet  part. 
and  lacking  In  skUls  and  experience. 

The  mainland  refugees  were  skilled  and 
managerial  people  In  many  Instances,  but  it 
still  required  extensive  training  to  develop 
the  widespread  know-how  to  rxui  the  Taiwan 
of  1966. 

Writing  for  Readers  Digest  early  this  year. 
Keyee  Beech  and  Clarence  W.  Hall  com- 
mented: 

"Taiwan  Is  a  dramatic  reminder  to  all  Asia 
that  communism  is  not  the  short  cut  to  suc- 
cess that  its  prophets  claim. 

"On  Taiwan,  instead  of  hvmger  there  Is 
plenty;  Instead  of  scarcity  there  is  abun- 
dance; Instead  of  mass  regimentation,  there 
Is  comparative  political  freedom." 

Free  China,  these  writers  add,  achieved  this 
by  adopting  means  precisely  opposite  to  those 
the  Communists  uaed  to  Impose  their 
tyranny  on  700  million  mainland  Chinese. 

Government  encouraged  the  peasants  with 
land  reform  ( using  a  system  in  which  former 
owners  were  fully  compensated)  and  encour- 
aged business  and  Industry  with  Inducements 
and  Incentives  that  attracted  both  foreign  In- 
vestment and  the  capital  that  had  gone  to 
the  displaced  landholders. 

The  results  in  Honolulu's  sister  city  of 
Kaohsiung  are  fascinating  to  behold. 

Tsal  Wen-Yu,  who  visited  Honolulu  in 
June,  runs  a  fishery  association  that  sends 
ships  over  half  the  surface  of  the  globe  from 
Samoa  to  the  Atlantic — and  Includes  in  its 
haul  much  of  the  oiRhlmahl  served  on  Hawaii 
tables. 

The  Fengshan  factory  of  Taiwan  Pineapple 
Company,  just  outside  Kaohsiung,  looks  for 
all  the  world  Uke  the  Hawaiian  plants  that 
Inspired  it  (and  which  It  now  undersells)  — 
right  down  to  a  water  tank  shaped  and 
painted  like  a  pineapple. 

Kaohslung's  other  industries  Includes  an 
oil  refinery,  aluminum  refinery,  iron  an* 
steel  plants,  machinery  manufacturing 
works,  plastic  plants,  plywood  plants,  an  al- 
kali plant,  a  thermal  power  plant,  an  Indus- 
trial water  plant,  cement  plants,  and  a  can- 
making  plant. 

crrT  OF  contrasts 

The  mixture  of  modern  and  rustic  reflects 
the  emphasis  on  priorities  and  cheap  labor. 

Thus,  the  ride  from  the  Jet  airport  to  town 
Is  still  over  a  rutted,  botmcy  rural  road, 
barely  wide  enougs  for  two  cslts  to  pass.  (A 
better  one  Is  coming.) 
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But  the  cracking  columns  of  the  oil  refinery 
look  like  those  at  Barber's  Point. 

A  rail  line  moves  the  heavy  north-to-south 
freight. 

But  ox  carts  do  a  lot  of  the  cloee-ln  hauling 
within  the  city. 

Motorbikes  seem  to  be  the  moat  common 
form  of  Individual  transportation,  with  girls 
riding  sidesaddle  behind  their  boyfriends 
when  evening  falls. 

The  nearly-completed  new  City  Council 
Hall  puts  Honolulu's  facilities  to  shame,  but 
Mayor  Frank  C.  Chen  still  rules  froi;;i  a  sepa- 
rate building  that  Is  a  more  ancient  and 
more  Asian  version  of  Honolulu  Hale — even 
with  dividing  tiled  stairs  off  the  center  court. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  say  what  Impresses  a  visi- 
tor the  most,  at  least  a  visitor  who  had  Just 
come  from  Micronesia. 

If  the  typical  person  In  Micronesia  was 
someone  sitting  In  a  door,  watching  the  world 
go  by.  here  the  tjrplcal  person  is  scnneone 
bustling — whether  by  foot,  bike  or  auto. 

Go,  go,  go — seems  to  be  the  watchword 
here.  ^  d 

Almost  everything  is  active.  Only  the  ox- 
drtver,  sitting  placidly  behind  his  plodding 
beast,  seems  apart  from  the  pace,  and  even 
he  will  get  up  often  to  walk  alongside  the 
animal. 

Speaker  Wang  Yu-Yun  of  the  Kaohsiung 
City  Council  is  proud  to  display  his  city— 
from  an  attractive  mountain  view  of  a  spar- 
kling nighttime  port  city  to  the  black  sand 
public  beach  near  the  harbor  entrance  where 
five  cents  admission  Is  asked  of  tbe  bathers. 

It  Is  a  city  that  lies  on  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Honolulu,  and  Its  vegetation  and 
terrain  seem  familiar  to  an  Islander.  But  the 
leaves  that  look  like  taro  turn  out  to  be  lotus, 
and  the  Chinese  temi^es  by  Chen-Chin  Lake 
remind  the  visitor  that  this  land  Is  as  au- 
thentically Chinese  as  even  ajicient  Peking. 

Since  1945,  Wang  explains,  Kaohslung's 
population  has  more  than  tripled,  but  activ- 
ity at  the  harbor  has  grown  more  than  slx- 
rold. 

The  free  port  is  expected  to  attract  Indus- 
tries that  win  create  15,000  new  Jobs   maybe 
'  30,000. 

Wang  Is  proud  that  one-fourth  of  Kaoh-' 
slung'a  population  Is  In  school — Including  98 
percent  of  the  children  aged  6  to   12.     An 
extra  three  years  soon  may  be  added  to  the 
compulsory  schooling. 

Many  of  the  school  bmidlngs  are  new,  mod- 
ern and  multl -storied. 

Wang  and  Kaohslung's  city  fathers  have  to 
operate  on  a  budget  one-third  that  of  their 
Honolulu  sister. 

But  In  a  speech  following  his  return  from 
Honolulu,  Wang  said  Kaohsiung  should  emu- 
late Honolulu  in  putting  more  emphasis  on 
traffic  control  and  also  in  devoting  a  greater 
part  of  the  budget  to  public  health. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Kaohsiung,  homee  of 
farm  families  are  clustered  together.  Chick- 
ens, dogs  and  an  ooc&slonal  goat  share  the 
rlghte  of  way  with  children  and  adults. 

In  the  center  of  town,  a  statue  of  Sun  Yat- 
mn.  who  was  trained  in  Hawaii  and  plotted 
tiere  for  the  overthrow  jof  the  Manchu  dy- 
nasty, smiles  down  on  the  crowds  at  a  oentral 
square. 

Kaohsiung  and  Honolulu  have  been  sisters 
since  Kaohsiung  suggested  the  relationship 
in  1962  and  Honolulu  accepted.  That  makes 
Kaohsiung  Honolulu's  newest  sister. 
,But  the  common  bonds  go  back  much 
farther. 

Even  before  Sun  Yat-sen  came  to  Hawaii, 
stiu  earlier  Chinese  migrants  had  come  to 
the  Islands  and  started  the  first  rice  and 
sugar-pianUng  here. 

V  -Speaker  Wang  sees  the  sisterly  relationship 
of  the  t^o  cltlee  as  something  of  real  value. 
He  only  hopes  the  tempo  of  the  exchanges 
will  Increase. 

Not  only  Honolulu  but  all  the  world  should 
know  more  of  the  mlracee  being  wrought  on 
Taiwan  and  at  Kaohsiung. 


Kaohsiung  is  Honolulu's  proud  sister,  and 
properly  so. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Aug.  1, 

1966) 
Ottb  Three  Oriental  Sisters:  Naha  Plactted 

BY  IfACK  Or  GtrmANCE,  Goals 
(By  A.  A.  Smyser,  editor,  the  Star-Bulletin) 

More  than  one  American  has  discoverd  that 
prosperity  does  not  automatically  apell  happi- 
ness. 

So' J»s  Honolulu's  troubled  sister  city  of 
Naha,  Okinawa. 

Najha.  in  some  ways,  has  never  bad  it  so 
good. 

Wliatever  might  be  wrong  with  it — and  It 
does  have  serious  problems  of  finance,  health, 
planning  and  politics— It  still  can  be  said 
that  things  are  better  than  they  used  to  be, 
in  moet  cases  much  better. 

Ye»t  Naha — with  a  population  of  250,000 — 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  clear  direction  and 
clear  purpose  that  have  done  so  much  to 
buoy  Honolulu's  two  bigger  slBters  in  the 
Orient — Kaohsiung  on  Taiwan  and  Hlro- 
shiDta,  Japan. 

At  the  root  of  Naha's  most  frustrating 
troubles  are  political. 

A  Japanese  culture  has  been  overlaid  by  an 
American  government. 

Someday,  says  the  United  States,  Okinawa 
win  revert  to  Japan. 

But  for  the  preeent  we  are  hanging  on 
and  hanging  on  hard  and  that  someday  may 
be  q^te  a  few  years  off. 

DUncuLT  TO  FOCtJS  ON  rUTUES 

Yciung  men  in  Okinawa  feel  frustrated. 
Whldh  way  should  they  point  their  careers — 
toward  Japan  or  toward  the  U.S.? 

Others  feel  a  lack  of  Identity.  They  are 
stateHess  people  when  they  travel — ^requir- 
ing j»assports  from  both  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 

"We  are  a  colony,"  says  one  Oklnawan. 

"We  don't  belong  anywhere."  say  another. 

"This  la  a  bastardized  form  of  govern- 
ment," says  a  high  official. 

■•■yj&nkee,  go  home,"  chants  a  violent  fringe 
that  represents  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
popxilace. 

Considering  all  that.  It  would  seem  un- 
likely that  the  American  at  the  top  of  the 
totei^i  pole  could  be  a  popular  figure. 

Yet  Lieutenant  General  Albert  Watson  II 
Is  polpular  Indeed.  Oklnawan  leaders  across 
a  br^ad  spectrum  ,«eem  to  agree  that  he  is 
the  best-liked  high  commissioner  the  U.S. 
has  yet  assigned  and  that  his  policy  of  "flexl- 
bUltJ"  has  done  a  lot  of  good  for  the  U.S. 
and  relieved  a  lot  of  tensions. 

One  of  the  most  Important  statements 
General  Watson  ever  made  on  Okinawa  was 
to  the  Ryukyuan  Legislature  on  February  1 
1965. 

"I  Will,"  he  said,  "transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  aU  functions 
which  the  Umted  States  Is  not  compelled  to 
retain  in  the  Interest  of  accomplishing  Its 
essential  military  mission  here." 

PROCESS  IS  FAR  FROM   COMPLETE 

HIS  popularity  rests  Importantly  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  indeed  transferred  many 
powers  to  the  local  government — and  say's 
the  process  is  far  from  complete. 

He  also  has  done  his  best  to  wipe  out  what 
signs  he  can  of  U.S.  colonliJlsm  and  to  re- 
move from  the  scene  Americans  who  might 
show  a  colonial  superiority  complex — a  man- 
Ueetatlon  that  deeply  bothered  a  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce  group  visiting  Oki- 
nawa two  years  ago.  In  four  days,  I  saw  very 
Uttle  of  It. 

The  general  haa  made  himself  available  to 
Ryukyuan  leaders  and  Is  considered  by  them 
to  b^  a  person  with  whom  they  ican  speak 
easily  and  frankly. 

But  a  considerable  amount  of  the  real 
decision -making  power  on  Ryukyuan  civil 
affalit  still  rests  in  U.S.  rather  than  Ryu- 
kyuan hands. 


MZLiTAaT,  crvn.  areas  intxrmlnclxs 

One  reaaon  given  Is  that  the  military  ba 
and  civilian  areas  are  so  Intermingled  on 
Okinawa  tliat  It  la  Impoaalble  to  draw  any 
clear  line  between  them — such  as  runs  be- 
tween Ouantanamo  and  the  rest  of  Cuba. 

Anotber  Is  that  if  the  U.S.  administrators 
and  advisers  were  to  be  pulled  out  of  Oki- 
nawa, tbe  Byukyuans  would  not  have  the 
skilled  talent  available  locally  and  might 
have  to  turn  elsewhere  lor  It — possibly  bring- 
ing in  Japanese  or  others  wbo  might  be  hos- 
tile to  the  U.S.  military  preeence. 

Tbe  "Yankee  Oo  Hoane  "  fringe  Is  small  in 
Okinawa — (n^ybe  500  people  out  of  one  mil- 
lion) but  It  Is  vocal  Indeed — and  Just  enough 
to  frighten  the  U.S.  administrators  Into 
brooding  over  the  possibility  of  hoHtlls  po- 
litical parties  swinging  Into  power  in  either 
Okinawa  or  Japan,  and  taking  advantage  of 
a  too-relaxed  UJ3.  postxira  to  try  to  foroe 
the  U.S.  out  of  Its  Okinawa  basw  before  it 
is  ready  to  go. 

Okinawa  Is  a  bastion  on  which  the  U,S. 
has  plsmted  one  billion  dollars  In  capital 
improvements  and  another  half  bUIlon  In 
inventories  for  iU  Pbdflc  defense.  It  also 
was  the  bloodiest  and  coetUest  Pacific  ter- 
rain captured  in  World  War  II. 

Oklnawans  sUll  recall  the  morning  of  April 
1,  1946,  when  they  looked  out  and  could 
hardly  see  the  horiaon  for  the  VM.  invasion 
fleet  gathered  oSshore. 

WKXN  WtLL  TTIRTBD  STATKB  BR  SXAOT  TO  OOt 

When  will  America  be  ready  to  go? 

Certainly  not  during  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

Hardly,  while  Red  China  remains  a  men- 
acing neighbor  Just  400  miles  away. 

Hardly,  in  other  words,  for  at  least  10  years, 
possibly  much  longer. 

Under  the  Japan  Peace  Treaty,  the  VS. 
feels  It  has  clear  and  unrestricted  military 
rights  In  Okinawa  for  as  long  as  It  caree  to 
stay.  The  Japanese  government  admits  as 
much  though  some  minority  parties  would 
read  the  language  otherwise. 

The  problem  is  made  no  easier  by  the  fact 
that  Japan  has  become  America's  strongest 
Pacific  ally,  and  that  U.S.  must  be  especially 
careful  that  Its  Okinawa  policies  do  not  give 
offense. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  major  reason  for 
both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  mak- 
ing public  commitments  to  the  eventual  re- 
version of  Okinawa  to  Japan,  even  though 
some  U.S.  diplomats  don't  see  that  as  Im- 
plicitly required  by  the  peace  treaty. 

XODMOirr  NOT  UNUKI  HAWAII'S 

Pending  reversion,  Okinawa  la  developing 
an  economy  much  Uke  HawaU's  with  mlUtary 
spending  as  the  major  prop,  and  sugar,  pine- 
apple  and  tourism  In  supporting  roles. 

The  Oklnawans  who  see  reversion  to  Japan 
as  too  far  remote  got  some  small  comfort 
from  IB  Hawaii  legislators  last  May  who  told 
them  Hawaii  had  managed  tbrough  SB  years 
of  territorial  status  before  it  finally  got  State- 
hood. 

Hawaii  surrived  and  prospered. 

So.  too,  should  Okinawa — but  Its  situation 
Is  much  more  complex  and  frustrating  than 
Hawaii's. 

Hawaii  had  substantial  local  autonomy  and 
was  reei>onslble  only  to  Ite  own  adopted  par- 
ent. Uncle  Sam. 

Okinawa  has  far  lees  autonomy  and  the 
administering  power  doesn't  claim  parent- 
hood, or  even  step-parenthood.  Just  custo- 
dianship. 

Okinawa  sometimes  goes  crying  with  Its 
problems  to  Its  parent,  Japan,  as  In  the  re- 
cent instance  when  General  Watson  fired  up 
the  Yankee-Oo-Homers  by  withdrawing  two 
legal  eases  from  the  Ryukyuan  courts.  But 
Japan  can  do  little  more  than  sympathise 
and  promise  to  talk  to  the  U.S.  about  it. 

Dif'/ICULT  SITUATION  FOR  AU. 

The  situation  is  a  dillVsult  one  for  every- 
one. 
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Btitho  Mktatiolu,  the  chief  ezeetfthre  of  the 
Bynkyuan  govwnmaat  (electad  hy  tba  lagU- 
l»t\s*),  and  0«(iem  Wataon  oimouily  have 
a  «oiMl«n«M*  tmptvt  tar  each  other  aa  mil 
aa  a  food  peno&al  rapport. 

But  Mateiioka,  who  once  irorked  and  atiui. 
led  In  Kawau.  aay*  the  Ovneral  la  like  a 
flather  with  a-40*year-old  son,  who  atlll  thlnka 
the  boy  oant  fend  for  bUnsaU  and  wont 
lat  him  try. 

PracttoaUy  every  raaponitble  Okinawa 
leader  that  I  talkad  to  echoed  thia  aame  com- 
plaint In  one  form  or  another. 

naaldast  Oenahn  Aaato  of  tha  TTnlTwralty 
of  the  Ryukyua  aaya  one  of  Amaxlca'e  greateat 
«mta  in  Okinawa  baa  been  Iti  aaaumption 
that  OklnAwana  are  not  competent. 

Ba  thinks  thu  la  a  mlaeoaeeptlon  with 
whleh  the  U.fi.  started  tta  admialstratton 
and  haa  not  yet  ehed,  partly  beeanae  the  lan- 
Soace  barrier  h|aa  Impeded  eoaaafunleatlon. 

^leaklnc  of  Uie  400  VS.  ClvU  Admlnlatra- 
Uaa  people  wno  overlay  hla  government 
(mora  than  aoo  of  them  are  Okmawana). 
Mhtniokk  aald: 

•rmey'  think  we  are  a  little  lower  than 
they  are.  We  dont  think  ea  We  know  more 
than  they  know,  and  we  can  do  equal  or  bet- 
ter than  they." 

UatauoK*  ottee  drralopment  loana,  the 
water  and  power  eorporatlosEa.  and  the  Bank 
of  tl^e  Ryukyua  as  TTjB.-oootroned  acttvltlee 
that  mnild  run  better  If  tmnad  over  to  the 
Oovemaoant  of  the  Ryukyua.  In  electric 
power,  ha  Is  neaklng  of  the  source  oThls  own 
peraonal  tna»h. 

'  ICatauoka  worked  In  sugar  and  pineapple 
iflalda  In  Lahalna.  Maul,  and  on  Oahd  beglo- 
nlng  In  1813  then  went  to  a  number  of 
sch'ooU  here,  among  them  lolahl  and  Central 
Intannedlata. 

Ba  thlnkBtheHajB.  should  cut  Its  civil  ad- 
mlQlatratlveUotpe  from  400  paopl*  to  about 
five,  retaining  Just  enough  administrators 
and  power  to  Intervene  when  neysssry  to 
proteet  XjA.  military  tntareats,  which  Include 
malor  bases  for  all  the  services. 

Bar*  affaln.  Matauoka  voiced  a  wldely- 
tbama — the  wITIlngneea.  evan  eager- 
to  saa  17j8.  bases  remain  and  ba  under 
el^ar  UjB.  control  though  some  of  the  mtnor- 
Uy  partlae  wouid  reetrlei  them  to  non-offen- 
sivs  missions,  the  same  as  In  Japan. 

Okinawa's  relation  to  ths  Viet  Nam  war. 
Ii400  mllae  away,  la  primarily  that  of  a  sup- 
port baaa. 

A8  voa  aouMuicxo  aumtar 

If  tha  VS.  should  give  the  Ryukyuans 
moca  autonomy,  should  It  then  also  feel  jua- 
tiflad  In  eurtallinig  its  substantial  aoopomlc 
support  to  tha  Ryukyuan  govamment? 

Only,  aaya  Matauoka.  If  It  U  willing  to  give 
up  oontrot  of  tha  Ryukyua  to  Japazt.  Then 
Japan  ahoultf  |)<«k  up  t^  load. 

▲t  pnaent,  in  an  unuaua}  arrangamant, 
tha  Ryvkua  get  support  ttaax  both  the  17.8. 
and  Japan — with  tha  Japaneee  contributing 
quite  a  few  mlllldns  directly  and  still  more 
by  purchasing  Byukywm  augar  and  pine- 
apple In  a  protaotad  markat. 

Ta  Xaaufuml  TTaohi,  pubUihar  and  editor 
of  (Mdnawa's  largaat  paper,  the  Okinawa 
Ttmea,  tha  UJB:  has  not  dona  aa  wall  in  Oki- 
nawa aa  Ji^Mun  would  hava  dona  beoause  the 
VS.  miasion  Is  primarily  military. 
'  Be  sugssata  that  economic  davalopmant 
would  ba  Japan's  pdma  concam  and  that 
Japan  aa  an  »^"H"«»**T<"g  power  might,  for 
eaumple.  have  oonoentimted  more  on  rebuild- 
ing tha  sugar  Industry  than  on  building  wide 
roads. 

If  tha  VS.  inalata  on  holding  Okinawa  for 
mlUtaxy  raaaons.  ha  con  tends,  than  tha  VS. 
baa  a  raapnnslhlllty  to  do  better  in  Okinawa 
than  Japan  would  do. 

Be  eays  his  studiaa  eoavinoe  hla  that  ao 
far  tha  17.8.  has  not  done  thia. 

Arguments  tn  this  same  vein  are  cffeiad  to 
■hofv  that,  in  various  wayi.  Oklnatra  aa  a 


Japanese  prefecture  tTould  fare  better  than 
Okinawa  \b  faring  under  the  U.S. 

SOMX   U.S.   aXus    prxtkbexs 

It  la  admitted,  on  ttie  other  hand,  that  In 
some  areas — for  tnsta4ce,  the  political  liberty 
of  teachers — the  U.S.  4ystexa  Is  preferred. 

Some  Americans  think  the  Oklnawans  are 
talking  louder  than  they  are  prepared  to  act, 
and  not  above  playing  off  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
to  try  to  get  the  best  of  both  worlds — have 
their  cake,  eat  It  too.  and  have  the  VS.  and 
Japan  foot  the  bUl. 

I7.S.  officials  say  that  on  a  few  occasions 
they  have  offered  to  return  certain  powers 
and  found  the  Ryukyuans  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  accept  them. 

The  Oklnawans  ara  undoubtedly  shrewd 
bargainers — but  HawaUans  who  remember 
the  pains  of  second  class  territorial  status 
and  of  World  War  n  military  rtile  will  also 
recognise  genuine  fnlstraUon  In  Okinawa's 
political  plight. 

TO  recognize  it  is  sknpler  than  to  cure  it. 

Even  though  most  Oklnawans  are  agreed 
that  the  U.S.  military  bases  must  stay  for 
the  forseeable  future,  they  would  have  (cer- 
tainly) local  autononty  and  (possibly)  even 
full  reversion  to  Japan  go  ahead  even  while 
the  bases  remain. 

To  the  present  UJ3.  administrators,  revfe'- 
slon  seems  out  of  the  question  for  now. 
More  local  autonomy  they  will  grant,  but 
hardly  as  much  as  Is  wanted. 

To  Shul  Ikemlyagl,  president  of  the  dally 
Ryukyu  Shlmpo,  Oentral  Watson  has  taken 
two  or  three  steps  In  ibe  right  direction,  but 
there  are  10,(XX)  to  be  ^en. 

In  the  view  of  maqor  Americans,  the  talk 
of  reversion  and  autonomy  is  principally  the 
work  of  Intellectuals. 

By  and  large,  most  <>kinawans,  they  think, 
are  too  preocupled  ^th  day-by-day  prob- 
lems, too  hai^y  with  their  Improved  eco- 
nomic prospects,  to  b«  politically  concerned. 

TOTJNG    PSOTLXS'    VXTWS    XTNCmTAUf 

There  Is  even.  It  is  suspected,  a  younger 
group  that  has  no  great  enthusiasm  for  rever- 
sion, though  young  and  old  agree  that 
Okinawa  culturally  aUd  ethnically  is  Jap- 
anese. 

Older  Oklnawans  ire  outspokenly  pro- 
Japanese,  even  thoxigh  they  remember  when 
the  Japanese  acted  as  overlords  and  treated 
them  as  second  class  Mtlzens. 

They  say  this  had  •  abated  before  World 
war  n. 

For  all  the  power  ahd  wealth  of  the  U.S., 
Okinawa  still  has  nmny  unpaved  streets! 
many  pec^le  receiving  welfare  aid,  and  seri- 
ous problems  with  ttiherculoeis.  mental  111« 
nees,  trachoma  and  other  diseases — Including 
many  petlenfj  confined  at  home  for  lack  of 
adequate  hospital  spaae. 

But  Okinawa  also  has  a  prosperity  amd 
vigor  It  had  never  seen  before — raal  progress 
In  many  health  areas,  paved  highways,  thou- 
sands of  autos  wldelV  distributed  through 
th»  populaUon,  and  tie  Joys  of  traffic  Jams 
and  Increaalng  niunbera  of  traffic  lights. 

Maha  was  as  flat  at  the  ei-d  of  World  War  II 
as  Hiroshima — m&lnly*  due  to  pre-lnvaslcm 
air  raids  by  the  U.S.  ft>rces. 

It  now  is  rebuilt  and  biiatling,  though  it 
haa  not  matched  Hiroshima's  success  with 
msster  planning. 

The  Ryukyua  have  a  university  for  the  flrst 
time. 

Per  capita  Income  k  the  second  highest 
In  the  Orient,  ezceediag  aU  but  Japan,  and 
ahead  of  some  of  Japah's  poorer  prefectures. 

Naha's  bars  and  taxj  dance  halls  Jump  at 
night— Its  btai  fights  (hetween  two  bulU  and 
Without  matadors)  ttufve  on  weekends. 

Ita  leaders  dream  of  still  better  things  to 
come. 

mrma  aTATsa  has  Ttoaa  kxt  osjacrivia 
The  three  obJecOvee  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Rylikyus  are  to  (I)  pro- 


mote effective  government;  (3)  develop  a 
viable  economy,  and  (3)  Improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Oklnawans  and  Americans  today  have  ma- 
jor differences — as  outlined  above— on  what 
a  truly  effective  government  would  be. 

No.  3  is  a  problem,  too,  though  No.  3  seems 
to  be  moving  along  all  right. 

With  labor  costs  triple  those  of  Taiwan, 
Okinawa  might  be  hard  puf  to  get  along 
without  the  U.S.  military  bases  and  still 
maintain  its  prosperity. 

But  when  an  American  suggests  this,  politi- 
cal leaders  like  Tsumlchlyo  Asato,  of  the  mi- 
nority labor  party,  bridle  at  the  suggestion 
as  some  sort  of  effort  to  bribe  the  Oklnawans 
to  like  the  bases. 

Matsuoka,  the  chief  executive,  would— 
against  the  wishes  of  many  Oklnawans — wel- 
come more  foreign  (including  UJ3.)  invest- 
ment as  a  way  of  developing  the  economy. 

Naha's  Mayor  Junji  Nlshlme,  a  bluff  and 
'hearty  politician  who  somehow  brings  Vice- 
President  HoBEBT  HuMPHRET  to  mlhd,  has 
visions  of  Oklnawan  fishermen  moving  back 
into  Uie  Pacific  Tnist  Territory  to  help  revive 
the  fishing  industry  there,  and  of  Oklnawan 
farmers  rebuilding  Mlcroneelan  agriculture. 

He  also  dreams  of  Okinawa  being  the  only 
Pacific  base  with  an  air  terminal  big  enough 
to  land  the  new  490-pas8enger  Jets  and  sees 
Okinawa  beoomlng  a  transportation  hub. 
from  which  travelers  would  fan  out  to  ths 
smaller,  more  limited  airfields  at  Hong  Kong 
and  Tokyo. 

Nearby,  on  one  of  the  small  Ryukyuan 
Island  groups,  he  would  locate  a  Western  Pa- 
cific counterpart  of  Las  Vegas. 

PaaSStMG    taOBLElCS    BKICAIM 

He  is  Jkt  work,  meantime,  Ixylng  to  make 
headway  on  the  problems  of  city  planning, 
road  construction,  homebulldlng,  park  and 
port  development,  water  distribution,  sewage 
collection,  refuse  disposal  and  land  title  ad- 
justment that  plague  his  boom  city. 

Finances  are  the  biggest  headache  of  all. 

But  he  has  set  an  example  of  what  can 
be  with  an  elaborate  City  Hall  building  that 
puts  the  offices  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyua  In  the  shade. 

And  he  continues  unabated  the  fervor  that 
got  him  elected  mayor  six  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  30. 

THST'aX   THX    ISLANDS   Or    FATX 

Sometimes  the  Ryukyus  are  >  called  the 
Islands  of  Enchantment,  or  the  Islands  of 
Song  and  Dance,  or  the  Land  of  Courtesy. 

They  also — after  many  overlords — have 
been  called  the  Islands  of  Pate.  ' 

In  the  opening  scene  of  the  famous  play. 
"The  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon,"  the 
Oklnawan  Interpreter,  Saklnl,  amblee  up  to 
the  footlights  and  puts  It  this  way: 

"History  of  Okinawa  reveal  distinguished 
record  of  conquerors. 

"We  have  honor  to  be  subjugated  In  14th 
Century  by  Chinese  j^ratee. 

"In  leth  Century  by  English  missionaries. 

"In  18th  Century  by  Japanese  war  lords. 

"In  30th  Century  by  American  Marines. 

"Okinawa  very  fortunate. 

"Culture  brought  to  us  .  .  .  Not  have  to 
leave  home  for  It. 

"Learn  many  things  ,  .  . 

"Not  easy  to  learn. 

"Sometimes  painful. 

"But  pain  makes  man  wise. 

"WUdo^i  makes,  life  endurable." 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Aug.  2, 

1966) 
OtTB  Three  Sisters:   Hiroshima  Scahreo  bt 

Day  or  Destint 
(By  A.  A.  Smyser,  editor,  the  Star-Bulletin) 
Of  Honolulu's  three  Oriental  slsteia,  Hiro- 
shima is  the  beautiful  but  sad  one. 

Hiroshima,  like  Pearl  Harbor  Is  a  name 
that  will  live  in  history. 


August  16,  1966 
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But  Hiroshima,  more  than  any  other  city 
of  World  War  H,  U  sUll  living  with  its  day  of 
destiny  and  is  indelibly  marked  by  it. 

Not  by  choice. 

While  the  war  in  most  other  areas  is  re- 
called mostly  In  monuments  and  markers. 
Hiroshima  still  has  95.000  citizens  who  must 
go  for  semi-annual  medical  checkups,  know- 
ing that  because  they  were  In  Hlroahlma  on 
August  6,  194fi,  their  chances  of  leukemia, 
cancer  and  other  illness  are  well  above  Jap- 
anese national  averages. 

If  It  tries  to  forget,  the  mass  media  recall. 
Visitors  recall.    Residents  recall. 

The  scars  of  1945  are  no  longer  particularly 
evident  on  the  streets  but  there  still  are 
women  with  dress  patterns  scarred  out  of 
sight  on  their  bodies  because  dark  colors 
absorbed  the  flash  and   light  ones  deflected 


it. 


"BMT  NOT  TO  TIT  TO  rOROrr" 


Mayor  Shlnzo  Hamal  Is  one  who  thinks  It's 
best  not  to  try  to  forget. 

Rather  he  would  hope  to  draw  a  lesson 
of  peace  from  all  that  has  happened  and 
thinks  Honolulu  is  pecuUarly  suited  as  a 
sifter  city  to  help  in  this  miasion. 

One  day  not  long  ago  the  Mayor  sat  at 
lunch  In  the  aptly  named  New  Hiroshima 
^  Hotel,  not  far  from  bomb  center,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Peace  Park  that  marks  the  site. 

The  hotel  is  beautiful,  modem,  open  and 
airy — one  of  the  works  of  Tokyo  architect 
Kenzo  Tange  that  won  him  a  Gold  Medal 
citation  this  year  from  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  the  first  Japanese  archi- 
tect to  be  so  honored.  Earlier  the  Hawaii 
Al.A.  had  honored  him. 

Prom  the  attractive  hotel,  the  mayor 
looked  out  over  the  park  and  city  and  re- 
called some  of  the  history  of  21  years. 

He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  city  for  most 
of  that  time,  one  of  the  people  who  rise  to  a 
crisis  and  seem  to  know  what  to  do  when 
^others  are  still  wandering  and  confused. 

DEVASTATION  CALLED  INDKSCRIBABLE 

The  mayor  said  he  could  think  of  only  one 
word  to  describe  the  situation  In  the  weeks 
Immediately  after  the  explosion— "Indescrib- 
able." 

He  repeated  It — "Indescribable." 

The  mayor  continued : 

When  people  finally  began  to  collect  them- 
selves they  found  that  10  members  of  the 
City  Council  were  dead.  The  mayor  was 
dead.  Only  4O0  members  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment turned  up  out  of  about  2,000.' 

The  area  was  a  wasteland.  No  food,  No 
clothing.  Nothing.  The  rest  of  Japan  had 
too  many  aches  to  help  much. 

The  Hlroehlma  newspaper  was  one  of  the 
bits  of  Hiroshima  that  stayed  alive. 

A  notice  was  placed  In  the  paper  asking  all 
government  employees  to  return  to  work  by 
a  certain  date  or  be  considered  as  having  re- 
signed. 
,       This  brought  the  total  of  available  pe<^le 
K.  to  something  close  to  1.000. 

Many  of  the  first  Jobs  were  simply  those  of 
holding  on.\ 

BROKEN  WATER  PIPES 

The  bomb,  for  Instance,  had  broken  water 
pipes  all  over  the  city.  Water  was  running 
out  of  hundreds  of  broken  mains.  There  was 
no  water  pressure  to  send  crater  Into  the 
homes  that  survived. 

City  crews  went  out  to  hammer  shut  the 
broken  pipes.  But  pe<n}le  wanting  water 
c^ned  them  up  again.    N. 

The  atmosphere  was  not  unlike  a  UjS. 
western  frontier  town.  For  safety,  the  crews 
that  closed  the  pipes  were  kept  large  In  slae — 
six  or  more  tn  a  group,  working  usually  at 
night. 

Finally,  water  preeure  returned  to  homes 
and  the  water  battle  subsided. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  discuss  the  re- 
buUdlng  of  the  city.     It  Included  govern- 


ment leaders  and  leading  surviving  private 
alUz#ns,  a  very  dedicated  group. 

FrCm  the  beginning  the  ccxnmittee  was 
divided  by  a  serious  debate  over  whether  the 
city  should  be  rebuUt  at  all. 

There  was  substantial  sentiment  for  aban- 
doning the  place.  There  was  talk  that  noth- 
ing Would  grow  there  for  75  years. 

This  debate  went  on  as  the  city  struggled 
to  care  for  its  injured  and  meet  its  other 
urgeht  daily  needs  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter. 

HamaJ  was  on  the  side  of  those  who 
wanted  Hiroshima  to  live  on. 

The  City  Hall  buUdlng,  Incidentally,  was 
one  Of  the  few  structures  still  standing. 

One  day  in  March  of  1946,  Hamal  dis- 
coveved  a  very  simple  tiling — on  a  cherry 
tree  outside  City  Hail  there  was  a  blossom. 
Then  two  others  bloomed. 

it  Was  a  sign.    Things  would  grow. 

About  the  same  time,  squatters  were  mov- 
ing back  into  the  devastated  area. 

People  were  coming  back  and  things 
were  growing. 

With  this  the  die  was  cast:  Hiroshima 
would  be  rebuilt  I 

It  also  was  determined  that  Hiroshima 
should  be  rebuilt  attractively  according  to  a 
plan,  and  not  haphazardly. 

The  Idea  took  hold,  but  there  were  no 
fund*. 

Hiroshima  was  entitled  to  the  grants-in- 
aid  provided  from  the  National  Government 
m  the  War  Damage  Rehabilitation  Law, 
which  was  applicable  to  numerous  Japanese 
cltlea  that  had  suffered  more  or  less  destruc- 
tion in  the  war  years. 

But  even  this  law  was  of  little  help  In 
meeting  Hiroshima's  ambitious  master 
plan^o  that  for  five  years  the  reconstruc- 
tion tnade  slow  progress. 

PERMANXKT   PXACS    MXMORIAL 

Then,  as  Japan  Itself  awoke  to  the  need  of 
permanent  peace,  there  developed  the  Idea 
of  creating  Hlroehlma  as  a  permanent  peace 
memCrial. 

This  led  to  the  enactment  in  ||B40  of  the 
Hiroshima  Peace  Memorial  City  Construc- 
tion Law  and  led  to  the  flow  of  national  funds 
that  started  the  active  regenerat^ion  of  Hiro- 
shima as  a  new  and  modem  city. 

Hiroshima  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  beautiful 
Inland  Sea,  a  lovely  body  of  water  broken 
by  rounded,  green  Islands. 

Green  mountains  surround  Hiroshima  It- 
self, though  the  city  proper  stretches  wide 
and  fiat  tn  a  river  delta — the  point  where  six 
tributaries  of  the  River  Ohta  run  Into  the 
Inlaitd  Sea. 

Hiroshima  Castle,  founded  In  1&89,  had 
been  a  focus  of  the  pre-war  city.  Around  It, 
streets  clustered  tight  and  narrow,  their 
very  tightness  serving  as  a  protection  for  the 
castle. 

The  castle  was  re-built  after  the  war,  m 
1958,  but  not  the  narrow  streets, 

Th«  grandest  street  of  all  is  Peace  Boule- 
vard—100  meters  wide  (some  326  feet). 
Critics  said  It  was  too  much  but  the  Mayor 
and  others  held  fast. 

HAWAIIAN  OLKANCnta  CaOWTNO 

White  Hawaiian  oleanders  now  grow  In 
some  of  Its  oentral  gardena,  their  whiteness 
satisfying  those  who  felt  the  pink  Japanese 
oleanders  were  too  much  a  reminder  of  blood. 

Today,  like  other  Hlroehlma  streets.  Peace 
Boulevard  Is  still  not  fully  paved,  but  Is 
crowded  with  traffic  and  those  who  advocated 
It  have  been  vindicated.  Eight  per  cent  of 
the  nfcw  city  has  been  saved  for  parks,  twice 
the  average  for  the  rest  of  Japan. 

For  all  the  rebuilding,  there  Is  still  more  to 
be  dobe. 

A  new  Increment  of  the  water  system  was 
completed  last  month  but  the  city  has  grown 
so  faat  that  more  is  needed  already. 

The  sewer  systom  has  nowhere  near  come 
close  to  keeping  pace  with  growth  and  Mayor 


Hamal  rates  this  hla  most  pressing  problem 
today. 

But  for  all  his  probleoks,  there/^  also  ac- 
ootnpllshment,  proud  accompUshOent. 

Children  play  and  go  to  school  again  In 
Hiroshima.  The  Hiroshima  Carp  recently 
boated  a  national  all-star  hasehall  game. 
There  is  a  relatively  sedate  night  life,  llvelleat 
at  such  spots  as  Cabaret  Honolulu  and  Caba- 
ret Hong  Kong. 

POPOI.ATIOM  dXWX  TO  SSO.OOO 

Hiroshima  had  a  population  of  430,000  in 
World  Wax  II.  After  <he  bomb — wtth  an  sett* 
mated  300,000  dead — tha  count  wm  down  to 
136.000. 

Gradually  this  grew  to  close  to  580,000 
today  and  the  proptoeed  addition  of  some 
subxirban  areas  would  push  it  to  700,000. 

As  In  pre-war,  Hlroehlma  Is  again  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  western  Honshu. 

In  some  vle^s,  Japan  Lb  developing  a  meg- 
alopolis or  continuous  populated  area  from 
Tokyo  to  Osaka,  much  like  the  UJB.  stalp  city 
from  Boston  through  New  Tork  to  Washing- 
ton. 

In  this  same  concept,  Hlroahlma,  Sapporo, 
Sendfkl  and  Pukuoka  are  lotted  on  as  the  sec- 
ondary regional  centers  around  which  other 
papulation  growth  will  foctu. 

Hiroshima  Is  the  seat  of  the  Hlroahlma  pre- 
fecture (roughly  equivalent  to  our  state)  and 
also  of  an  Informal  groupdug  of  five  prefec- 
txires  known  as  the  Chugoku  Region,  extend- 
ing for  75  miles  on  all  sides  of  Hlroehlma. 

PRODUCTS  UASX  IN  CITT 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indusrtrles  Company  haa 
located  a  major  shipbuilding  and  repcdr  ac- 
tivity at  Hiroshima.  Toyo  Kogyo  Company 
now  makes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Maoda 
autoe  there  as  well  as  other  products.  Both 
of  theee  by  their  faith  helped  the  city  to 
rebuild . 

Sponge  sandals,  rubber  shoes,  safes,  pumpa, 
turbines,  aewlng  needles,  rock  drtUs,  flower- 
pins,  glass  beads,  rubber  balls,  -  furniture, 
stationery,  rice  wine  and  oysters  are  other 
major  products  of  poat-war  Hlroehlma 

Pre-war  Hiroshima  was  a  major  military 
base  for  all  of  Japan.  This  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  led  to  its  fate  In  1946. 

Now  there  Is  almoet  no  mUltary  aoUvtly 
there,  though  the  throb  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  heightens  Induatrlal  activity  in  HtK>- 
shlma  as  In  much  of  the  Orient. 

Another  difference  pre-war  to  poat-war  la 
in  the  look  of  the  town,  the  wider  streeta 
and  better  plan. 

But  the  greatest  change  Is  In  Its  people. 

Pre-war  Hiroshima  was  proud  that  It  sup- 
plied some  of  the  beat  eoldtets  and  sallon  In 
the  Japaneae  armed  foroea. 

WEAK  IN  ACalCrrLTtTRX 

Partly  this  was  because  It  waa  weak  Ai 
agriculture  and  aons  gravitated  toward  the 
mlUtary  service.  (Similar  factors  helped  fuel 
the  migration  to  Bawah  In  the  late  part  of 
the  last  century.) 

Now,  Hiroshima  haa  seen — aa  has  no  other 
city  but  Nagaaakl — what  atomic  war  la  Uka. 

As  Mayor  Hamal  saya.  what  happened  in 
Hlroshizna  is  the  minimum  of  what  woiild 
happen  In  nuclear  war  today. 

Thus  he  leads  a  dty  deeply  dedicated  to 
world  peace,  apfvchenelve  of  what  it  seea 
around  It  in  today'a  world,  determined  to  do 
Its  best  to  bring  world  wide  sanity  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Thia  week,  the  four  Rotary  Clubs  of  Hiro- 
shima are  marking  the  3lBt  anniversary  of 
the  bombing  by  malltng  to  11,000  duba  all 
over  the  world  mesaagea  about  Htmahlma'a 
rebirth.  Its  industry.  Its  Peace  Memorial,  ita 
tourist  charms  and  Its  deatre  to  see  a  peaceful 
world  built  through  mutual  undentandlng 
and  mutual  trv'st. 

If  there  Is  recrlmliuitlon  In  Hlroahlma,  It 
certainly  waa  not  viaible  to  thJa  vlattor.  Por 
Americans  there  la  a  genuine  frtendllneea. 
For  HawaUans  even  a  little  more. 
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Bat  war  Is  not  moBamtblng  that  mnyoaa  f o^ 
f«U  Twy  Ugbtly — UMI  Pa*rl  Harbor  and  HUo- 
■blm*  *r«  two  namM  rtebad  forertr  In  the 
numory  <H  all  whp  llvwi  through  those 
dan. 

As  Umyot  Hamal  says:  "The  war  started  In 
Psarl  Haxtior  and  ended  bere.  Honcdulrt  and 
HUoshlma  should  not  mareljr  get  together 
and  be  (rtendlT.  Let^  have  a  loftter  Ideal 
and  work  together  for  world  peace." 
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Hiroshima  has  an  InvlUtlon  to  aeoept  an- 
other sister  dty. 

The  proposal  Is  froov  Volgagrad.  Bssda, 
better  known  to  Americans  as  Stalingrad, 
where  the  German  invasion  of  Btiatla  was 
finally  stopped  In  World  War  H. 

Mayor  Sblnso  Htfm&l  of  Hlros^ilma  accepted 
a  Busslan  invlUtlon  and  visited  Volgagrad 
earlier  this -year. 

Be  Is  impressed  with  its  rebuilding  and 
thinks  the  Busf  lans  have  managed  to  achieve 
more  symjqfietry  of  design  than  is  poeslble  in 
free  bnterprUe  dtles  like  BSroshlma  and 
Honolulu. 

He  also  finds  little  evidence  there  of  the 
kind  of  poverty  he  has  seen  m  both  the 
XJS.  and  Japan,  and  more  real  democracy 
than  manx  outsiders  w<otild  B\j^>eet. 

Busslan  visitors  to  JtcpMi  and  Hiroshima 
have  been  on  the  Increase  recently — many 
of  them  In  tour  parties  from  all  over  the 
trjS.SJR.  ' 

Moscow-Tokyo  and  Lenlgrad-Osaka  sister 
relationships  also  have  been  proposed. 

None  of  these  Invitations  hav«  been  ac- 

o«Pt«d  M  yet.  but  neither  have  they  been 

rejected. 

^      It  Is  safa  to  ssBume  that  tfte  Japanese 

i  oltUs  are  {nrooeedlnc  oauttously,  partly  be- 

-  cause    of    the    Viet    Nam    war    and    US. 

■enslblUttes. 

Mayor  Hamal  says  that  Hiroshima,  of 
ooutee.  would  not  aocept  the  Volgagrad  In- 
i4tatlon  without  first  oonstUtln^  Honolulu. 

Having  had,  however,  opportunities  to 
Buet  with  both  Soviet  and  Amarloan  leaden 
la  rabstaatlal  numhara,  he  offen  bis  eatl- 
aiAto  that  both  sides  have  prejudloes  In 
looking  at  tlia  other. 

'  Anwiftana  think  Bossta  may  ctart  a  war. 
end  viae  versa,  he  saya. 

Piar  leads  to  susptdon— and  tear  and 
doubt  are  what  oonowii  Hamal. 

He  betterea  that  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  Is  poaslble.  that 
the  everyday  people  of  both  truly  crave 
peaoe.  and  that  Jiqtan  might  be  a   good 


Both  ddaa.  saya  fboaal.  need  to  re^Mct 
each  other,  '^e  who  fails  to  nsneot  the 
other  wlU  lose." 

MAToa  naca  xo«n  pob  nsmwo  arujoam 


nia  Mayor'b  oflloe  Is  locking  fcv  families  to 
provide  aaoommodatkas  fcr  seven  Hlroahlma 
high  school  students  who  will  am«e  next 
Tuesday  on  a  goodwill  mission. 

The  visit  Is  part  of  the  slster-cltr  program 
between  Honolulu  and  Hlroahlma. 

In  oRtar  that  tha  four  gtHa  and  three  boys 
may  ezperlenoa  Amenean  fMUly  itte.  plans 
are  being  made  to  have  them  live  with  local 
(amines  daring  their  10  days  her*.  Hostfam- 
Ulee  are  needed  for  several  eg  the  group. 

Any  BoDoiulu  family  with  a  son  or  dcugh- 
tar  between  the  sgees  of  IB  and  18  and  -who 
would  like  to  host  a  Hiroshima  student,  la 
(i^MTto  tatophoB*  the  Mayors  offloe.  ggg^iia. 

(Vtom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Aus    9 
19M] 
,  OoB  Omuls  dnaa:  ASvtacAaT — Oiuiir  Baifa- 
nra  anat  at  Wman  Ooxrasoni 
(By  A.  A.  smyser.  editor,  the  Star-Boilatte) 
Among  TOO  of  the  larger  VS.  eltlee  and 
towns.  S38  have  set  up  slster-etty  afflUatlons 
wtth  9TS  ftarelgn  dttes  and  towns  In  57  dif- 
ferent oountrlaa. ' 


Honolvxlu  la  one  at  the  champions  in  affilia- 
tion. It  has  fo\ir  sisters:  Hlroahlma,  Japan; 
Naha,  (Mdnawa;  Kaihsliuig,  Talwun,  and 
Bruyeres,  Prance. 

Is  the  program  worttiwhlle?    ' 

"Absolutely."  saya  Mayor  Neal  8.  BlalsdeU. 

When  the  Uj8.  Conf^nce  of  Mayors  meets 
here  next  Jime,  he  will  Invite  tl«>  mayors  of 
all  of  Honolulu's  Blat«r  cities  to  attend,  pliis 
the  mayors  of  other  titles  around  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  Basin  Including  South  America. 

He  also  plans  to  invtte  a  scattering  of  Euro- 
pean mayors  to  make  tt  a  truly  International 
gathering.  The  U.S.'  State  Department  is 
cooperating. 

Most  of  the  foreign  mayors  will  have  U.8. 
alster-clty  mayors  to  help  act  as  their  hosts. 

BlalsdeU  thinks  thj  opportunities  to  get 
together  and  talk  will  h*  frultfxil  and  worth- 
while. 

He  gets  no  dissent  lb  this  view  from  Gov- 
ernor John  A.  Bums,  fven  though  they  hap- 
pen to  be  of  different  political  parties  and 
are  occasionally  at  odds  on  other  Issues. 

Bums  Joins  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
m  seeing  a  Pacific  Era, ahead,  and  thlnlts  the 
main  thing  wrong  wltlj  exchanges  around  the 
Pacific  so  far  Is  that  they  have  been  inade- 
quate. 

He  says  the  eventufcl  worth  of  Increased 
association  among  Paplflc  peoples  can't  be 
measured,  and  adds  that  he  sometimes  has 
felt  like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  In  advocat- 
ing more  International  visits  and  exchanges. 

In  the  Governor's  »yes,  Hawaii  has  been 
too  self -centered  In  tMs  regard,  reluctant  to 
move  outside  its  bonders,  and  without  a 
sense  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
community  as  to  the  advantagee  of  wider 
contacts  and  frtendshfw. 

The  press,  he  says,  has  often  been  critical 
of  travel  of  this  natufc,  assailing  it  as  Jun- 
keting, and  making  politicians  gunshy  about 
their  trips. 

Such  travel  costs  money,  but  Bums  is 
sure  the  accrued  bedeflts.  while  Immeas- 
urable, are  great. 

BTBOKO  ABJ4T  8T77PMIT 

The  Governor  feels  that  self-interest  alone 
Justifies  further  promotion  of  international 
exchanges. 

The  TJJ3.  Army  agrees. 

Through  Its  Pacific  friendship  missions.  It 
has  over  the  past  eight  years  sponsored  11 
exchanges  of  goodwill  groups  from  the  civil- 
ian commimltlea  of  Hawaii  and  the  Ryukyus, 
nine  with  Japan,  Ave  with  Korea,  four  with 
the  Philippines  and  four  with  Taiwan,  plus 
a  1961  mission  to  several  countries. 

The  Army-directed  1X3.  government  in  the 
Byukyus  may  foot  the  bill  next  February  to 
send  the  full  S3-man  Byukyus  legislature  to 
Hawaii. 

The  Army  views  its  program  as  a  two-way 
effort  to  let  Asians  see  America,  and  Ameri- 
cans see  Asia 

Better  understanding  within  the  spirit  of 
the  People-to-People  Program  started  by 
President  Elsenhower  Is  the  object  of  the 
Army  exchanges. 

General  John  K.  Waters,  who  retires  this 
month  as  Commander ,  of  the  Army  in  the 
Pacific,  says  they  hafe  ethnic  groups  In 
Hawaii  to  esUbllsh  contacts  In  the  countries 
of  their  origin,  and  have  given  Asians  a 
chance  to  see  for  themielves  that  democracy 
really  works  in  the  U.S. 

General  Waters  sayt  the  goodwill  gen- 
erated by  the  trips  has  been  beyond  expecta- 
tions, and  pays  tribute,  to  the  local  civilian 
community  for  its  cooperation  in  hosting  the 
foreign  visitors. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Jatkson,  assistant  chief 
of  staff  with  the  U.S.  Army  Paciflc,  says  the 
exchanges  also  have  lelped  to  provide  a 
bridge  between  the  civilian  and  military 
populations  in  the  pa^lcipating  areas  and 
has  been  successful  tatja-communlty  as  well 
as  Inter-communlty. 


ootru)  no  mobs 

Herman  G.  P.  Lemke,  the  chairman  of  the 
City  Coimcll,  Is  another  advocate  of  the  sis- 
ter city  program. 

He  feels  it  opens  new  channels  of  con- 
tact aside  from  the  normal  military  and  dip- 
lomatic routes. 

Councilman  Cleson  Chlckasuye  was  chosen 
for  one  visit  to  Hiroshima,  partly  because  his 
parents  came  originally  from  that  area.  His 
aunt  died  there  when  the  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped. 

He  notes  that  our  sister  cities  seem  to  put 
more  stock  In  the  relationship  than  we  do, 
and  agrees  that  more  should  be  done  locally, 

Hiroshima  would  like  to  see  City  Hall  send 
back  an  official  group  of  Honolulu  youngsters 
to  match  the  group  It  Is  sending  here  next 
week,  and  sends  annually. 

This  would  be  in  addition  to  another  ex- 
change program  carried  on  by  the  TJM.C.A.s 
in  each  area. 

Chlkasuye  notes  an  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  such  trips  are  Justified  under  the 
city  charter,  and  cites  the  same  polltica". 
sensitivity  to  criticism  on  Junketing  that 
Governor  Bums  raised. 

Councilman  Lemke  thinks  the  total  num- 
ber of  slster-clty  contacts  should  be  limited 
but  thinks  an  additional  relationship  with  a 
Philippine  city  would  be  a  natural  for  Hawaii. 

Mayor  BlalsdeU  thinks  there  should  be  no 
more  than  one  sister  city  In  any  country  in 
order  not  to  dilute  the  relaUonship. 

The  relationships,  he  says,  are  not  costly 
and  the  accruals  are  good — personal  contacts, 
trade  missions,  friendships,  imderstandlng. 

WILCOME  BTTSSIAKt  TIES 

Honolulu's  first  sister  city — Hlroehima — is 
considering  an  invitation  to  strike  up  an  al- 
liance with  a  Russian  sister,  Volgograd  for- 
merly Stalingrad. 

Govemor  Bums,  Mayor  BlalsdeU  and  Coun- 
cil Chairman  Lemke  all  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  Idea. 

The  Mayor  thinks  such  a  relationship 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing,  entirely  ocmslst- 
ent  with  the  purpose  of  the  people-to-people 
program  In  creating  friendship  and  under- 
standing. He  thinks  Honolulu  itself  could 
use  a  Russian  "sister.",  j 

Lemke  concurs,  eve6  volunteering  the  same 
comment — "wonderfiol."  He  feels  that  even 
If  the  UJB.  and  Russia  are  somewhat  es- 
tranged at  this  time,  the  relationship  shoxUd 
be  encouraged  and  couM  be  valuable. 

Govemor  Bums  perh^^  summed  up  more 
feelings  than  his  own  In  saymg  of  the  pro- 
grams: 

"They  have  an  Intrinsic  value  that  Is  hard 
to  check.  You  can't  buy  friendship — or  put 
a  price  tag  on  it." 


THE    SUPERSONIC    TRANSPORT: 

NEEDLESS  SPENDING 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday  Star  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  August  14,  1966,  pertaining  to 
the  dubious  value  of  expenditures  on 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port plane. 

The  editorial  reflects  growing  concern 
over  an  expenditure  that  may  be  a  com- 
plete waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 
Speaking  In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
August  9,  1966,  I  stated  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST  was  motivated  by  two 
major  considerations.  First,  the  Com- 
plex technical  problem.s  inherent  in  the 
operation  of  the  plane  while  in  fljght 
led  me  to  seriously  doubt  its  ultlnlate 
safety  or  feasibility.  The  Sunday  Star 
editorial  eloquently  underlines  the  many 
technical  problems  that  haunt  this  pro- 
posed aircraft.    Second,  In  light  of  thfc 
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President's  plea  to  eliminate  nonessen- 
tial expenditures.  I  stated  that  it  seemed 
commonsense  to  delete  this  costly  frill 
from  the  budget.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  thoughtful  editorial  in  S\m- 
day's  Washington  Star  and  take  a  "hard, 
last  look"  at  what  Is,  I  believe,  needless 
spending.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFr.om  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 
Aug.  14,  1966] 

SuPEasoNXc   Teanspokt  a   Dubious   Vkntttiui 

Within  a  few  wefeks,  American  industry 
must  submit  final  bids  and  specifications  on 
the  supersonic  transport  airplane.  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  build  the  airframe  and  Jet 
engines  will  be  awarded  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  Is  a«  project  the  taxpayer  should 
view  with  more  than  a  little  Interest,  if 
not  apprehension,  for  its  cost  Is  coming 
out  of  his  pocketbook  and  the  price  tag  is 
escalating.  The  SST  started  out  at  a  $1 
billion  level.  Uncle  Sam,  back-  in  1960,  was 
willing  to  pick  up  half  the  cost.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  General  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  SST 
program,  the  cost  "may  exceed  M  billion." 
And  the  federal  government's  share  looks 
closer  to  90  percent.  Indiistry  may  repay  the 
cost  some  day,  but  no  one  Is  sure  Just  when. 

The  events  surrounding  the  SST  clearly 
demonstrate  that  this  program  now  Is  being 
moved  by  extraordinary  pressxires,  some 
rather  remote  from  the  orl^nal,  simple  no- 
tion of  getting  passengers  from  New  York  to 
Europe  at  1,800  miles  per  hour.  The  com- 
panies with  an  Interest  In  multl-blUlon-dol- 
lar  contracts  are  understaiidably  enthusias- 
tic. But  advocates  also  have  moved  t^he  ar- 
gument to  the  higher  levels  of  IntemBtional 
rivalry  and  the  cold  war. 

The  SST  Is  America's  answer  to  the  Con- 
corde, a  planned  Brltish-Prench  transport 
capable  of  1.450  miles  per  hour,  due  for 
airline  service  in  1971.  It  also  is  our  riposte 
to  Soviet  plans  for  a  similar  supersonic  air- 
liner, the  Tupolev  144,  production  date  still 
vague.  To  be  sure,  Soviet  commercial  com- 
petition remains  almost  invisible  today; 
Aeroflot  serves  only  one  dty  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Havana,  and  the  Victorian  de- 
cor on  Its  planes  has  been  a  standing  Joke 
la  the  Industry.  But  this  does  not  deter 
SST  advocates  from  dragging  in  the  "cold 
war"  argument. 

The  SST,  m  fact,  has  become  a  symbol 
of  national  prestige.  A  pledge  to  build  It 
was  written  Into  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form two  years  ago.  President  Johnson  this 
year  has  declared  he  wants  an  SST  second 
to  none.  It  is  widely  stated  that  If  we  do 
not  produce  such  a  plane.  American  leader- 
ship In  the  aircraft  Industry  will  sustain 
a  loss  of  face  troax  which  it  could  not  re- 
cover. 

Perhape  it  is  impossible  to  back  away  from 
the  situation.  But  tbe  American  public  Is 
at  least  entitled  to  know  what  kind  of  mare's 
nest  this  rivalry  has  got  xis  into,  and  the 
hazards  that  must  be  faced.  As  floor  debate 
Indicated  last  week,  some  senators  entertain 
grave  doubts  about  the  vrtsdom  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Plying  at  1,«00  miles  an  hour  Is  not  simply 
a  question  of  building  a  conventional  jet 
with  more  powerful  engines.  The  problems 
multiply  to  a  frightening  degree,  and  they 
include  Imponderables  not  only  In  engineer- 
ing but  m  economics,  airport  congestion,  the 
health  of  crews  and  passengers,  sonic  booms, 
•od  even  consumer  psychology. 


The  increased  speed  will  bring  a  hugerrlse 
In  the,  surf  ace  temperature  of  the  SST's  fuse- 
lage, for  example,  reaching  500  degrees.  The 
effects  In  the  PAA^  words,  will  cause  "severe 
stresses  to  develop  between  the  hot  external 
and  cool  Internal  structure."  The  SST  will 
in  fact  grow  one  foot  In  length  during  the 
heatlqg  process  on  each  flight. 

To  get  rtd  of  Intemal  heat  from  other 
sourcee,  some  Ingenious  solutions  are  being 
put  forth.  The  B-70  bomber  carried  dry 
Ice,  but  there  won't  be  rocxn  for  this  aboard 
the  pussenger  plane,  so  en^neers  suggest 
using  the  plane's  fuel  as  a  coolant  Inside  the 
fuselage,  a  proposal  that  has  caused  under- 
standable uneasiness  among  some  observers. 

The  very  high  altitude  and  speed  means 
the  plane  will  operate,  m  General  Maxwell's 
words.  In  a  "thoroughly  hostile  environment 
which  so  far  has  been  penetrated  by  only  a 
limited  number  of  Air  Force  and  NASA  air- 
craft." 

One  of  the  hazards  not  much  talked  about 
is  radiation.  Dr.  Kurt  Hohenemser,  profee- 
sor  of  aerospace  engineering  at  Washington 
University,  notes  that  the  dose  rate  from 
cosmia  radiation  reaches  a  maxlmiun  at 
about  70,000  feet.  In  an  SST  at  this  altitude, 
the  c#ew  would  soak  up  radiation  during 
a  year's  flights  equal  to  the  noarlmiun  an- 
nual doee  recommended  for  workers  in  nu- 
clear power  plants.  "It  would  seem  appro- 
priate," he  quietly  observes,  "not  to  expose 
young  stewardesses  to  such  high  radiation 
doses  and  to  select  the  flight  crew  from  mid- 
dle-aged individuals  who  do  not  expect  any 
more  offspring." 

The  lack  of  maneuverability  of  the  SST  is 
another  worry.  At  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  this  plane  will  need  an  estimated  100 
miles  of  space  to  m&ke  a  turn  away  from 
threatening  air  turbulence. 

The  hostile  environment  at  70,000  feet  Is 
Implaoable.  It  will  not  tolerate  flaws  in  the 
fuselage.  The  outaide  skin  of  the  plane  will 
be  hot  enough  to  cook  a  chicken  while  the 
Inside.  Inches  away,  Is  only  70  degrees.  If 
cabin  pressure  falls  at  this  altitude,  the  pas- 
senger* cannot  surylve;  In  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds their  blood  boUs  In  their  veins.  The 
system  must  be  failure-proof. 

Let's  assume  the  engineers  can  solve  these 
matters.  There  remains  others.  The  sonic 
boom  Is  a  factor  that  cannot  be  Ignored,  and 
its  Intensity  Increases  with  the  size  of  plane. 
(The  3ST  will  be  about  the  length  of  a  foot- 
ball fteld  )  NASA  research  Indicates  any 
turn  at  supersonic  speeds  lntenslfi.e6  the 
boom;  fighter  plane  turns  have  Increased  the 
Intensity  as  much  as  fourfold.  There  Is  also 
a  phenomenon  called  the  "superboom"  which 
occurs  when  a  plane  la  accelerated  to  super- 
sonic speeds.  To  avoid  disturbing  the  public, 
It  is  now  jrfanned  to  fly  the  SST  100  miles  at 
modest  speeds,  presumably  out  to  sea,  before 
cracking  the  barrier. 

The  arguments  being  put  forth  to  support 
the  s3t  on  an  economy  basis  are  curious. 
Because  it  goes  so  fast,  we  are  told,  one 
plane  could  make  a  couple  of  round  trips 
to  Europe  dally,  thereby  amortizing  Its  huge 
cost  at  a  rapid  rate. 

But  the  SST  will  arrive  on  the  scene  in 
1974  at  a  time  when  other  highly  competitive 
p'.anesj  with  far  cheaper  rates,  will  be  in 
service.  Among  them  will  be  the  so-called 
"stretched"  Jets  capable  of  carrying  250  pas- 
senger* for  an  estimated  .8  cents  per  seat 
mile  Ih  direct  operating  costs,  versus  2  6 
cents  tor  the  SST.  There  also  will  be  the 
jumbo  subsonic  C-fiA,  capable  of  carrying 
750  peBT3ons.  This  latter  plane,  which  has 
beep  called  an  airborne  Holland  Tunnel, 
will  operate  for  an  astonishing  .6  cents  per 
Ecat  mile. 

Dr.  Hohenemser  concludes  that  because  of 
Its  high  operating  costs,  the  SST  will  ob- 
viously be  limited  to  wealthy  and  expense- 
account  travelers  who  go  first  class.  At 
present,  this  group  represents   about   eight 


percent  of  trans- Atlantic  traffic.  Is  society 
going  to  change  enough  by  1974  to  Jtistlfy 
all  the  optimism  about  SST  revenues?  We 
doubt  it.  And  Is  this  expense-account  class 
worth  a  M  bUllon  Investment? 

Most  of  our  major  airports  are  now  over- 
crowded. Ground  t«Aj>ortatlon  Into  eltlee 
eats  up  a  large  percentage  of  time  saved  In 
air  travel.  The  C-6A  airliners  alone,  with 
their  round-trip  $150  transatlantic  fares. 
promise  to  disgorge  far  bigger  crowds  Into 
the  terminals.  The  SST  will  not  odly  cor'.,. 
plicate  the  picture  but  give  the  control 
tower  operators  a-^whole  new  set  of  head- 
aches. 

In  the  words  of  B.  K.  O.  Lundberg,  di- 
rector-general of  the  Aeronautical  Research 
Institute  oli  Sweden,  "Supersonic  air  tr.vel 
has  become  a  dangerous  and  costly  rt^ce  lar 
international  prestige,  neither  necessa^  nOr 
very  Important  or  profitable."  Befwe  tbe 
final  decisions  are  made,  the  whole  jn'opoal- 
tlon  needs  a  hard,  last  look. 


SCHOOL  MILK  BILL  STALLED  ON 
DEAD  CENTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  leg- 
islation extending  the  school  vaUk.  pro- 
gram was  reported  by  the  House  A^rricul- 
ture  Committee  over  2  weeks  ago.  Simi- 
lar legislation  was  reported  by  the  Hou«e 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 3.  Yet  the  House  Rules  Committee 
has  not  as  yet  given  a  rule  to  either  piece 
of  legislation.  In  lact,  further  hearings 
will  be  required  in  the  Rules  Committee 
before  a  decision  can  be  reached  on 
which  piece  of  legislation  to  report  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  cannot  empha^e  strongly  enough 
the  importance  of  passing  this  legislation 
before  Congress  concludes  its  business 
this  year.  It  is  true  that  the  present  au- 
thorization for  the  program  does  not  ex- 
pire until  June  30  of  1967.  However,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  neoct  Con- 
gress, considered  in  committee,  passed  by 
both  Houses,  and  considered  in  confer- 
ence before  the  June  30  deadline.  We  all 
know  the  multiplicity  of  housekeeping 
chores  which  normally  keep  a  new  Con- 
gress tied  up  for  the  first  few  months. 
This  makes  early  passage  of  school  milk 
legislation  next  year  even  more  unlikely. 

Thus  the  responsibility  is  up  to  this 
Congress.  It  must  act  soon  if  tbe  school 
milk  program  Is  to  continue  to  be  an 
operating  reality. 


WATER  POULUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ing public  attention  Is  being  focused  on 
our  serious  water  pollution  problems  and 
the  need  to  clean  up  the  Nation's  water- 
ways. A  recent  editorial  in  Life  maga- 
zine which  strongly  endorsed  the  Sen- 
ate's unanimous  approval  of  $6  hlllion 
Federal  share  for  construction  of  water 
pollution  control  facilities,  epitomized 
this  trend  in  national  concern. 

In  nearly  every  magazine,  newspaper, 
and  other  publication,  there  seems  to  be 
an  article  or  editorial  on  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  environment  and  the  need 
to  expand  the  commitment  of  funds  to 
control  environmental  contamination. 

However,  conflicts  exist  as  to  the  cost 
of  meeting  this  expanded  commitment. 
The  recently  released  survey  of  pollution 
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eontrol  laclUtlM  needs  by  the  ConXer- 
enoe  of  8Ute  8«nlt»ry  Sn^neeFB  sug- 
f  arts  thftt  only  $1  bUllMi  per  year  Is  nec- 
eMftry  to  meet  the  denumd  for  treatment 
works. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not*  want  to  see 
control  of  water  pollution  lost  In  a  num- 
bars  game.  The  fact  is  that  really  valid 
Informatloa  on  total  oosts  has  not  yet 
bMD  made  available  and  mobaUy  will 
not  be  until  January  oi  1968  when  the 
report  requested  by  the  Senate  bin  is 
made  avaUalUe.  In  the  Interim,  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  those  needs  evidenced  by 
information  received  in  hearings 
throughout  the  Natkm  and  In  Washing- 
ton. That  information  indicates  that  the 
estimated  $20  billion  eost  Is  conservative, 
and  the  9«  billion  FeJeral  share  Is  a 
minimum. 

During  our  heartngs  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
John  W.  Oardncr.  and  Secretary  of  the 
^terlor  Stewart  L.  Xfda^  what  advice 
they  would  give  the  sift>ccnunlttee  as  to 
how  much  the  Federal  inyestment  in 
water  poUutlon  ought  to  be  if  they  did 
not  need  to  recognize  budgetary  restric- 
tions. I  think  Becretazy  Udall's  re- 
sponse is  particularly  appropriate.  He 
said: 

I  know  tba^  tboM  doMst  to  the  vat«r 
p^utton  problem  in  the  counti7,  the  mem- 
b«n  of  this  tubooBiinlttoe  In  particular,  have 
raeog&lMd  for  eeTeral  yaan  and  have  been 
wylng  pubUoly  that  the  {xtMem  la  of  auOb 
magnitude  that  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
would  have  to  make  a  very  big  contribution, 
bUUons  of  dollan.  in  order  to  lick  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  admlnlitraUon  In  Ita  new 
I  program  In  eaaenoe  agreee  with  thla. 

^  In  order  to  create  a  better  perfective 

ot  the  demands  for  poUution  control 
oonetructlon  funds,  I  would  like  to  dte  a 
f^  statistics  developed  during  hearings 
this  year  and  relate  them  to  the  survey 
of  the  Conference  of  State  Sanitary 
Aigineers. 

The  oonference  reports  that  the  State 
of  New  Tork  has  a  total  backlog  of 
muBlelpal  waste  treatment  needs  includ- 
ing ancillary  facilities  of  $830,321,000. 
This  flgure  does  not  In  any  way  rafleot 
information  received  by  the  Suboom- 
mittee  oo  Air  and  Water  PoUutlon  dur- 
ing its  hearings  on  8.  3947. 

On  April  38  Dr.  Hollls  Ingraham,  rep- 
resenting Governor  Rockefeller,  testified 
that  the  people  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York  had  ai^roved,  by  a  4-to-l  margin,  a 
tl  UUlon  bon^ssue  to  hnance  pollution 
ooBtrol.  Dr.  ingraham  had  earlier 
Bteted: 

•  T^a  barrier  la  the  eteggarlna  axpwiae  of 
*»et>wiilng  the  huge  backlog  of  needed 
aewage  treatmant  worka — SI.7  MlUoa  In  New 
Torkalena. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Ingraham  is  com- 
missioner  of  health  for  the  State  of  New 
Tork.  He  has  excellent  credentials  knd 
should  know  the  cost  of  p^utlon  control 
for  his  SUte.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
'•  to  me  that  the  estimates  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Steto  Sanitary  Engineers,  with 
a  flgure  of  less  than  50  percent  of  New 
Toxk'vesttm|ited  cost  and.  less  than  jOie 
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bending  authorization  voted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  New  York,  must  be 
(fueetloned. 

If  this  were  the*  only  conflict  within 
the  estimates  of  tlie  conference  I  would 
be  Inclined  to  dismiss  the  point.  How- 
ever. Mr.  President  the  report  \a  ramp- 
ant with  inconslsteacy. 

A  further  example  Is  that  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  That  State  Is  pres- 
ently considering  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  a  $100  million  bond  author- 
teatlon  to  finance  the  State's  30-percent 
share  of  the  cost  of  pollution  control. 
The  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers estimates  tHe  total  backlog  for 
Massachusetts  to  be  but  $41,557,000. 
This  is  less  than  1$  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated $300  mllliott  total  that  Massa- 
chusetts is  expecting  poUutlon  control  to 
cost. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
total  Is  less  than  tl4  single  Job  of  clean- 
ing up  the  Merrimac  River  which  is  esti- 
mated at  betwee^i  $68  and  $80  million. 
Senator  Edward  Ksnnidy  Informed'  the 
subcommittee  this  year  that,  beyond  the 
cost  of  the  Merrimac,  It  Is  estimated  that 
cleaning  up  the  Connecticut  River  in 
Massachusetts  will  cost  $20  million  and 
the  Blackstone  River  will  cost  $35  mil- 
lion. 

To  summarize  a  few  other  conflicts. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  cite  these  ex- 
amples : 

First.  Conference  estimate  of  backlog 
for  Ohio  Is  $38,629,000  and  yet  Mayor 
Ralph  Locher,  of  Cleveland,  estimates 
his  city's  Cbst  to  be  approximately  $900 
million,  or  25  times  as  great.  This  does 
not  consider  the  other  major  or  minor 
cities  of  Ohio. 

Second.  Conference  estimate  of  the 
backlog  for  Maryland  Is  $11,860,000  and 
yet  Senator  DxinzL  Brivvstkr,  of  Mary- 
land, estimated  the  cost  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore  alone  as  being  $48  million. 

Third.  It  is  reported  that  the  State  of 
Connecticut  will  consider  legislation  next 
year  authorizing  $150  million  as  the 
State's  30  percent  cf  pollution  control. 
The  conference  esttnates  Connecticut's 
total  backlog  to  be  $39,931,000.  This  Is 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  $500  million 
estimated  by  the  State. 

Mr..  President,  the  cost  of  pollution 
control  Is  great.  I  am  afraid  no  one  is 
prq;>ared  to  really  retognize  the  full  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  But,  If  we  are  to 
have  clean  water  We,  In  the  Congress, 
cannot  stick  our  hea4s  in  the  sand. 

Throughout  the  Sation,  communities 
are  under  order,  via  the  enforcement 
process  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act,  to  cleati  up.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  compfly  without  sufficient 
help  from  the  Fedexal  Government. 

The  Senate  recognized  this  on  July  13, 
1966,  by  a  vote  of  90  to  0.  I  hope  that 
this  unanimity  wiU  prevaU  end  we  can 
get  on  with  the  Job  before  the  costs  in- 
crease beyond  reacli  or  the /Tape  of  our 
water  supply  Is  so  complete  that  damage 
is  irreparable 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  editorial  from 
Life  magazine  be  Ineluded  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRo. 


I 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 
Om   An   AKD   Watsb  Can   Bx   Mask   Clxait 

There  !•  a  good  chance  that  1006  wlU  be 
remembered  as  the  year  when  Axaerlcans 
flnaUy  got  fed  up  with  poUutlon.  For  350 
years  we  have  poured  filth  into  every  body 
of  water  that  we  control  and  into  the  air 
above.  Now,  voters  are  proving  at  the  polU 
that  they  have  had  enough.  And  what's 
more,  they  are  aasuming — correctly — that  It 
18  technically  and  OnanclaUy  feasible  to  do 
something  about  pollution  problems  long 
considered  Insoluble. 

Last  month  the  Senate  passed  a  water 
pollution  control  bill  that  will  cost  96.4  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years.  The  vote  was 
90-0  and  there  was»  hardly  any  debate.  At 
tne  same  time,  a  companion  air  poUution  bill 
($196  mUUon  over  three  years)  was  passed 
without  a  nay. 

No  people,  even  Americana,  are  literally 
consumers.  We  are  users.  We  eat  things, 
wear  them,  operate  them  or  burn  them.  We 
change  their  form,  then  pour  them  Into  the 
air  as  smoke  and  fumes,  or  funnel  them  Into 
sewers  that  lead  to  the  rivers  we  are  kUIing 
and  the  lakes  that  are  becoming  mammotli 
cesspools. 

There  might  be  some  logic  to  the  fouling 
of  our  environment  If  air  and  water  some- 
how appeared  from  mystlcaUy  pure  sources. 
Sowed  past  us  once,  and  disappeared,  to  be 
replaced  by  fresh  suppUea.  Alas,  there  Is  Just 
so  much  air  above  the  earth  and  water  on 
its  surface,  ^e  caimot  create  more — but  can 
only  find  ways  to  use  it  more  sensibly. 

New  Yorkers,  during  the  drought  of  the 
past  five  years,  became  suddenly  aware  of  the 
waste  Inherent  In  foul  waters.  While  emer- 
gency drought  regulatlous  silenced  many 
air  conditioners,  browned  lawns  to  straw  and 
banished  water  glasses  from  restaurant 
tables,  the  Hudson  River  was  d%lly  carrying 
11  billion  gallons  of  undrinkable.  unclean- 
able  water  past  the  city  and  dumping  It  into 
the  ocean.  There  was  no  real  drought  in 
New  Tork  last  year.  There  was  plenty  of 
water  but  pollution  had  made  It  unusable. 

We  have  always  been  able  to  find  new 
sources  of  pure  water,  but  those  days  are 
about  over.  Right  now  we  use  400  billion 
gaUons  daily,  57%  of  aU  that  Is  available. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  we  will  be  using 
900  billion  gallons  a  day— far  more  than  the 
total  supply.  We  will  have  to  reuse  all  of  our 
water,  perhaps  a  doisen  times  over  In  major 
cities. 

Air  polluUon  Is  perhape  more  dangerous 
than  filthy  water.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  not  so  obvious.  With  the 
classic  exception  of  Los  Angeles,  where  a 
fluke  of  climate  makes  the  problem  visible, 
most  of  the  polaona  we  breathe  cannot  be 
seen.  Los  Angeles  may  gat  the  attenOon, 
but  New  York  City,  on  an  area  baals.  ac- 
txuUly  pimipe  eight  times  as  much  Junk  into 
its  air. 

Some  pollutants  lead  a  double  life,  first 
fouling  the  air,  then  filtering  into  water 
■ystema  anff  food  crops.  Z>onald  E.  Carr, 
in  his  book  Death  of  th«  Sveet  Waters,  points 
out  that  six  billion  pounds  of  lead  have  been 
burned  and  spread  over  the  country  since 
lead  alkyls  were  first  added  to  gaaoUne  as  an 
anti-knock  measure  in  1923 — and  that  the 
concentration  of  lead  in  the  blood  of  Amer- 
Icazu  is  100  times  normal.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  lecKl  c<»npounda  were  favor- 
ite poisons  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  poUUcal  muscle  that  is  developing 
from  the  outrage  over  pollution  has  had 
scattered  but  notable  sucoeaa  acroas  the 
country.  It  helped  elect  William  Scranton 
to  the  governorship  of  Petuiaylvanla.  when 
he  supported  tough  controla  on  strip  ml"'"g 
operations  that  pour  mine  acids  into  the 
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state's  streams.  Detergent  makwa  were 
forced  to  find  new  formtUaa  when  house- 
wives found  their  tapwater  running  with  a 
buUt-ln  foaming  head. 

New  York  voters  last  year  supported  by 
a  four-to-one  ratio  (the  largest  margin  ever 
on  a  spending  measure)  a  referendum  that 
would  aUow  the  state  to  Bp>end  $1.7  billion  of 
their  money  to  clean  up  the  Hudson.  CaU- 
fomians  have  puahed  so  bard  for  control  of 
air  poUutlon  that  the  federal  government 
has  decided  to  use  California  standards  for 
the  mandatory  smog-control  devices  that 
will  be  built  into  all  American  cars  starting 
In  1968. 

But  while  the  states  are  reacting  to  the 
demands  of  their  citizens  with  Isolated  pol- 
lution controls,  they  are  not  moving  fast 
enough  even  to  keep  up  with  the  yearly  in- 
crease in  pollution  that  we  face. 

On  water  {lollutlon,  the  Senate  measure  Is 
tb'-  only  likely  means  for  catching  up — and 
eve.itually  getting  ahead  of  the  problem  of 
pollution.  The  bill  does  not  suggest  by- 
passing the  states  by  offering  federal  money 
to  do  the  bulk  of  the  job.  Instead,  It  would 
provide  30  %  of  the  cost  of  sewage  treatment 
plants,  with  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments paying  the  rest.  In  a  sense,  the  bUl 
would  Jog  the  states  into  leadership  by  of- 
fering to  pay  60%  of  construction  costs  when 
several  states  agree  to  work  together  with 
local  agenclee  to  clean  up  a  river  system  that 
cuts  across  their  boundarlee. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  In  the  new 
bill — $6A  bUllon  spread  over  the  next  five 
years — Is  a  measure  not  of  pork  barreling  but 
of  the  size  of  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 
Most  estimates  of  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
our  streams  and  lakes— not  to  some  Idyllic 
level  of  purity  that  would  allow  us  to  drink 
from  any  of  them,  but  simply  to  the  point 
where  the  water  wiU  continually  be  usable  by 
people  or  Industry — come  to  over  t40  billion. 
The  Senate  bill  would  put  the  federal  gov- 
ernment m  readiness  to  do  its  share.  But  the 
money  would  not  be  spent  until  the  states 
and  local  units  agreed  that  theirs  was  really 
the  major  responsibility. 

The  air  pollution  bin  matches  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  water  bill.  Its  price 
tag  Is  lower — $106  million — ^but  it  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  chief  federal  role  is  to  stir  local 
action,  to  provide  a  rational  set  of  standards, 
and  to  ensure  training  and  resea^h  in  long- 
neglected  fields. 

It  is  unfortuiuite  that?  the  Senate  bills  did 
not  include  a  provision  suggested  by  many 
experts  In  the  field — ^the  so-called  "Ruhr 
Plan."  The  heaviest  concentration  of  in- 
dustry and  population  in  West  Germany  lies 
along  the  Ruhr  River.  Users  of  its  water  are 
allowed  to  dump  refuse  back  into  the  river — 
but  they  are  charged  a  stiff  fee  for  each 
pound  of  poUutlon  they  add  to  the  stream. 
As  a  result,  the  Ruhr's  waters  are  almost 
pure  enough  to  drink  throughout  the  length 
of  the  Industrial  basin. 

Many  industries  in  America  have  long 
argued  that  they  cannot  afford  effective  pol- 
lution controls — and  remain  competitive. 
That  view  won't  sit  weU  with  the  American 
taxpayers  who  are  now  faced  with  the  $40 
billion  bill  for  cleaning  up  past  pollution. 
No  buslnessnian  expects  to  get  his  plant 
buildings  for  nothing — or  the  raw  materials 
that  go  into  his  product.  Neither  should  he 
expect  somebody  else  to  clean  up—or  try  and 
live  with — the  refuse  of  his  manufacturing 
process.  ) 

The  air  and  water  pollution  bUls  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
later  this  month.  Despite  their  expense. 
they  should  be  passed.  There  are  rivers  that 
can  be  saved  if  we  act  now,  and  lakes  that 
could  be  made  fit  for  swlnunlng  again — and 
for  all  of  us.  perhaps  a  few  years  added  to  our 
lives  U  the  air  we  breathe  can  be  made  less 
poisonous. 


Mt.  MUSECEE.  Mr.  President,  before 
concluding  my  remaiics,  I  would  like  to 
correct  one  misconception  Jreated  by  the 
Life  magazine  editorial. 

In  referring  to  the  pollution  ccmtrol 
program  instituted  on  the  Ruhr  River  In 
Germany  the  editorial  states : 

UsSrs  of  its  watM*  are  allowed  to  dump 
refusi  back  Into  the  river — but  they  are 
charged  a  stiff  fee  for  each  pound  of  pollu- 
tion tShey  add  to  the  stream. 

The  Ruhr  experience  has  all  too  often 
been  confused,  a  confusion  which  has 
resulted  In  the  "effluent  charge"  or  "11- 
censs  to  pollute"  controversy. 

In  fact  evidence  developed  during  the 
natural  resources  mission  to  Germany, 
in  which  I  participated,  is  to  the  con- 
trary. There  is  no  "license  to  pollute" 
the  Euhr  River.  The  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  that  mission  clarified  this 
point  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  that 
report: 

These  fees  are  based  on  quantity  and 
strength  of  the  waste  and  are  a  means  to 
defray  the  cost  of  cleaning  waste,  for  the  in- 
tention is  that  all  wastes  will  be  treated. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum .  but  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  attach6s  on  t)oth  sides  of 
the  tUsle  that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum, 
and  that  when  a  quorum  Is  stated  to  be 
present  by  the  Chair,  I  shall  move  to  set 
aside  temporarily  the  consideration  of 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  until 
Monday  next  at  2  p  jn. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  The 
clerfc  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


[No.  206  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Harris 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hart 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Nelson 

BarU4tt 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Bible 
Boggi 

Inouye 

PcU 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd, 

Va. 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C 

Randolph 

CannOn 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RlblooS 

Ckrlsdn 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Robertson 

case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

RusseU.  B.C. 

ChivSh 

Kuchel 

Russell,  QtL. 

Clark 

Iiausche 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cottoh 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Smatherf 

Dlrksen 

McCartny 

Smltn 

Dodd 

McCleUan 

Stennls 

Domlfaick 

flttCGee 

Symington 

■■Ml  and 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Mondale      - 

Tower 

Fannin 

Menroney 

Ty  dings 

Fong 

Montoya 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pulbrtght 

Morse 

Williams.  Del 

Oore 

Morton 

Yar  borough 

Orlffln 

MOBS 

Young.  N   Dak 

Orueaing 

Mundt 

Young.  Ohio 

ator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Haydkx],  the 
Senator  tram  AlalMuna  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MxtcalfI, 
the  Sienator  fnmi  Alabama  IMi^BfUJU- 
kan],  the  Senator  finm  Maryland  (Mr. 
BsrwsTBRl  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  MclNrrail  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennrt]  is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  is  present. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  sinnounce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bmu)icK],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] ,  the  Sen- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  outlining  the 
amounts  of  money  that  are  involved  in 
this  bill  as  compared  with  previous  ap- 
propriations. 

This  bill,  H.R.  15941,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  provides 
for  appropriations  totaling  $58,189,872,- 
000,  This  is  more  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate, but  it  is  xm&tT  the  House  bill  by  the 
sum  of  $426,573,000.  It  is  likewise  |«68,- 
131,000  under  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  1"66.  For  that  year  Congress 
approprlaten  the  sum  of  $58,858,003,000 
in  the  regular  act  and  in  two  supplemen- 
tal appropriations. 

Predicated  upon  the  assimiption  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  will  continue  through 
June  30,  1967,  tills  bill  does  not  include 
funds  incident  to  a  continuation  beyon(} 
that  date.  It  provides  funds  for  the  pay 
of  mlUtary  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force,  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Defense  Establishment,  the  procure- 
ment of  ships,  smununition,  aircraft, 
tracked  vehicles,  and  other  hardware,  as 
well  as  research  and  development  neces- 
sary to  the  continued  progress  of  the  de- 
partment and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  de- 
velopment weapons  systems  that  wiU  as- 
sure the  security  of  the  coxmtry. 

However,  this  bill  does  not  include 
funds  for  military  construction,  dvll  de- 
fense, or  military  assistance  lo  other  na- 
tions except  those  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  with  military  assistance  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  Include  funds 
to  provide  for  the  recently  enacted  pay 
increases  for  military  personnel. 

This  is  the  second  largest  appropria- 
tion for  a -single  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  ever  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  1944,  when  the  Congress 
passed  an  appropriation  for  the  com- 
bined Army  and  Air  Corps  of  slightly  over 
$59  billion.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
purchasing  powei^  of  the  dollar  has  de- 
creased considerably  since  1944. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  t)ecause  there  is  any  satisfaction 
in  presenting  requests  of  this  magnitude. 
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but  beoauw  It  apotllshta  three  very  Im- 
portant iacts.  ' 

Mrrt,  -from  the  military  standpoint 
thii  bill  ampha«lM»  In  dollar  flffuiw  the 
determination  of  this  country  to  provide 
a  defense  machine  sufficient  to  m»iii»f|«Ti 
the  national  aecorlty  and  carry  out  ou- 
Intematlonal  commitments  In  these  crit- 
ical days  of  worldwide  stress,  stilfe.  and 
chaos. 

PollUcally.  It  will  help  serve  notice  on 
the  forces  of  aggression  throughout  the 
world — and  particularly  at  this  time  In 
Vletoam — that  we  are  determined  In  our 
effort  to  help  protect  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  of  the- free  world  nations 
that  desire  to  remain  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Economically,  It  calls  attenUon  to  the 
tremendous  Impact  which  our  defense 
expenditures  have  on  the  eoonomlc  life 
of  our  Nation. 

Sach  of  these  subjects  Is  at  major  alg- 
nlfloance.  But  Important  as  they  are,  I 
shall  not  discuss  them  In  any  detail  to- 
day. Every  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  well 
aware  of  their  significance. 

By  organizational  unit,  as  Indicated  In 
the  committee  report,  the  total  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  includes: 

For  the  Anny,  $17,166,066,000. 

Bor  the  Navy,  $16,978,700,000. 

S^r  the  Air  Force,  $20,774,900,000. 

For  the  Defense  agencies.  $8,270,307.- 

Wlth  respect  to  the  Army,  the  funds 
provided  will  support  a  yearend 
•trength  of  1.233.683  active  du^  person- 
nel and  6«e,600  Reserve  component  per- 
wnnel  who  have  been  assigned  to  Anny 
Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  owa- 
nuatlons. 

^f»ior  Army  forces  wlU  Include  17  dl- 
]nsums.  6  annored  cavalry  regiments  10 
tuvades.  1  missile  command,  and  7  Spe- 
ojuFoitjee  groups.  The  active  inventory 
wlU  Include  8.298  aircraft.  Including  both 
fixed  wing  and  helicopters. 

With  respect  to  the  Navy,  the  funds 
WWWed  will  support  1.006.057  active 
£?^™i^**^  personnel,  of  which  num- 
ber 727.873  are  Navy  personnel  and  278  - 
i^.a*^?!"^  ^^"^  perscmneL  The 
funds  wUl  also  mahitaln  174,000  Naval 

^!^?S*?* F?^  Reserve  personnel  to 
paid  drill  training. 

mL"S^*^*  aay  that  the  Navy  plans  to 
man  939  commlssloQed  ships  In  the  fleet. 
Of  that  number  416  ai«  warships. 

Also  Included  are  27  carrier  air  groups, 
82  patrol  and  warning  squadrons,  4  Ma- 
rine divisions,  and  3  Marine  air  wings 

^v""*!."*^  '^  *^^®  8.318  aircraft  in 
toe  active  Inventory. 

With  respect  to  the  Air  Force,  the 
ninds  provided  will  support  858.369  ac- 
Uve  diUy  mlMUry  personnel  and  138,100 
iUr  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National 
a«»TO  penonnel  in  paid  drill  training. 

Planned  major  forces  Indude  74  com- 
bat wings,  Inchiding  missile  wings,  and 
121  combat  support  flying  squadrons 
with  an  inventory  of  13,786  active  alr- 
eraft. 

With  respect  to  the  Defense  agencies, 
nmds  provided  will  suK>ort  the  opera- 
tion and  management  activities  of  the 
WSee  ^  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
*otot  Chiefs  of  Stair,  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency,  the  Defense  Sup- 
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ply  Agency,  the  D«fense  Atomic  Support 
Agency,  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  and  certain  other  activities. 
The  pay  of  military  personnri  assigned 
to  these  agencies  Is  Included  under  per- 
sonnel approprlatl^is  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  ^Ur  Force. 

Certain  of  the  changes  which  the 
committee  recommends  will  be  of  ipter- 
est.  The  committee  report  covers  all  of 
the  requests  and  dhanges.  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  those  which  I  think  are  moSt 
important. 

First  of  all,  you  have  no  doubt  noted 
that  the  bill  Is  cdnslderably  under  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House.  This  is 
explained  rather  sinply.  The  House  in- 
cluded an  Increase  of  $569  million  In  the 
appropriations  for^the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force  military  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  provide  for  anticipated 
augmentation  of  the  military  fprce 
strength.  This  amount  was  not  budgeted 
and  was  not  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  -Secretary  McNamara 
testified  at  the  hearings  that  he  was  not 
requesting  these  fuhds  at  this  time. 

Your  committee,  in  Its  deliberations, 
recognized  the  probability  of  a  further 
buildup  in  our  Active  Forces  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly require  additional  fluids.  But  testi- 
mony indicated  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  could  not  at  this  time  give  re- 
liable estimates  as.  to  the  exact  amount 
of  additional  funds  which  will  be  re- 
quired. The  Secretary  of  Defense  point- 
ed out  at  the  time  he  testified— I  believe 
it  was  on  August  1— that  he  had  received 
three  new  estimates  on  Army  strength 
requirements  wltb^  the  previoiis  72 
hours. 

Under  such  concftions.  it  was  consid- 
ered impossible  t^  predict  with  any 
accuracy  the  financial  needs  for  the  re- 
maining 11  months  pf  the  year.  Further- 
more, the  Department  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  there  Was  adequate  provi- 
sion, under  section  612  of  this  bill,  to 
ultlllze  available  futds  and  legal  author- 
ity to  support  any  hecessary  Increase  In 
strength. 

The  committee  was  further  assured  by 
the  Secretary  of  Dafense— and  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  assure  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  at  large— that  the  reduction 
of  these  fund*,.-woUld  in  no  way  affect 
the  national  security  or  the  state  of 
preparedness  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  a  require- 
ment early  in  the  next  session  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  Supplemental  appro- 
priation. We  may  hope  at  that  time  that 
a  full  and  accurate  presentation  can  be 
made  of  the  additional  requirements.  I 
am  aware  that  ther»  have  been  occasions 
when  Members  of  tiie  Senate  have  been 
critical  of  supplementary  requests  for 
funds  for  a  given  year,  and  I  have  at 
times  shared  that  view. 

However,  in  this  instance,  due  to  the 
extraordinary  conditions  existing,  since 
no  flurm  figures  can  be  provided  at  this 
time,  and  since  adequate  provision  is 
made  in  the  bill  to  cover  all  foreseeable 
contingencies,  I  find  no  reason  for  criti- 
cism of  the  committee  action  in  eliminat- 
ing this  large  amount  appropriated  by 
the  House  over  and  above  the  budget 
estimate.  Indeed.  I  believe  that  most  will 
agree  that  It  was  a  logical  and  proper 
method   of  approadh    to    the   situation. 


For  that  reason,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  unbudgeted  $569  million 
allowed  by  the  House  be  passed  over  un- 
til a  later  date  when  more  complete  in- 
formation will  be  available. 

A  second  major  consideration  in  the 
bill  deals  with  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  reallne  the  Army 
Reserve  components  ly  merging  all  the 
existing  paid  drill  units  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve into  the  Army  N|tlonal  Guard,  for 
a  force  of  580.000  meri.  The  committee 
has  recommended  concurrence  in  the 
House  action  rejecting  this  proposal. 
This  is  in  accord  with  action  taken  by 
Congress  on  an  identical  proposal  last 
year. 

The  committee  has  fvu-ther  recom- 
mended concurrence  in  the  House  action 
of  establishing  programed  average 
strengths  of  260.000  men  in  paid  drill 
units  in  the  Army  Reserve,  and  380.000 
men  In  such  units  for  the  Army  National 
Guard,  for  a  total  strength  of  640.000 
men.  However,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  actual  fimds  recom- 
mended a^  adequate  to  support  end 
strengths  of  270.000  for  the  Reserve  and 
418.000  for  the  Army  National  Guard. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Reserve  is  slight- 
ly under  the  average  strength — by  9.000 
personnel— and  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  41,000  over  the  pro- 
gramed average  strength  provided  in  the 
bill. 

Of  the  combined  June  30  strength  of 
672,000  of  the  Amiy  Reserve  and  the 
Army  National  Guard,  there  were  133,- 
000 — about  20  percent — who  had  not  re- 
ceived the  basic  training  required  by  the 
Reserve  Enlistment  Program  Act  of  1963. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  able  to  correct  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  immediate  future.  The 
committee  made  its  position  on  this  mat- 
ter perfectiy  clear,  as  will  be  found  on 
page  9  of  the  committee  report: 

The  committee  Insists  that  the  Secretary 
erf  Defense  take  all  steps  that  are  required 
to  provide  for  adequate  training' of  the  Army 
Reeenre  component  forces,  Including  an  ex- 
pansion of  training  capacity  If  this  Is  re- 
quired. 

An  additional  $700,000  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  the  Naval  Reserve,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  surface  oflBcer  per- 
sonnel strength  of  this  component  at  the 
same  level  as  had  been  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

In,lwo  appropriations,  the  committee 
has  increased  funds  for  the  Air  National 
Guard,  in  order  to  permit  the  retention 
of  25  airlift  squadrons,  of  which  3  were 
scheduled  for  deactivation  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  Most  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
familiar  with  the  role  being  played  by 
these  squadrons,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
great  majority  will  agree  that  the  present 
is  no  time  to  deactivate  any  portion  of 
this  valuable  asset.  Consequently,  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  lan- 
guage be  included  in  the  bill  to  assure 
the  continuance  of  all  25  of  these  squad- 
rons. 

ARMT  PROCDSEMXNT 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $3,483,300,000  for  pro- 
curement of  equipment  and  missiles  for 
the  Army.  This  is  an  increase  over  the 
budget  requests  of  $172.2  million  and  is 
comprised  of  three  actions.    The  first  of 
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these  is  an  Increase  of  $153.5  miUlon  for 
preproductlon  activities  for  the  Nike  X 
antiballistic  missile  system.  Funds  for 
this  purpose  have  been  earmarked  in  the 
bill.  The  second  is  an  increase  of  $19.9 
million  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
to  exercise  oi>tions  to  procure  OH-6A 
helicopters  at  favorable  prices.  The 
third  action  is  a  decrease  in  which  the 
committee  made  a  reduction  which  was 
relate<:^  to  a  classified  facility  which  was 
not  authorized. 

Turning  to  other  changes  made  by  the 
committee,  I  call  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  $153  million  made  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  construction  of  two  gas- 
tUrbine-powered  guided  missile  destroy- 
ers; $145.1  million  of  this  amount  was 
budgeted  ^and  authorized  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Research  Authorization 
Act  for  two  steam-powered  gxiided-mis- 
sile  destroyers.  > 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration in  the-  House,  it  was  believed 
that  a  desired  change  in  the  type  of  main 
propulsion  system  would  occasion  a 
slippage  in  the  construction  schedule. 
As  a  consequence,  the  House  did  not  ap- 
prove th^  request.  Since  that  time.,  the 
Navy  has  renewed  its  request — this  time 
for  two  gas  turbine-powered  destroyers — 
and  has  indicated  that  deferral  of  fund- 
ing would  delay  the  availability  of  the 
ships. 

Your  conmiittee  has  approved  the 
change  of  the  propulsion  system,  and  has 
provided  the  necessary  funds — some 
$7,900,000  above  the  requested  authori- 
zation— to  build  these  advanced 
destroyers. 

In  another  action,  the  committee 
recommends  approval  of  the  House  ac- 
tion in  providing  $130.5  liillion  for  a 
nuclear  guided  missile  frigate,  and  $20 
million  for  advance  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  items  for  additional  nuclear 
guided-mlsslle  frigates. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
at  this  Juncture  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  complete  list  of  the  ship  con- 
struction and  conversion  program  that 
is  provided  by  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1967  shipbuilding  and  conversion 

program 

Vessel  Type 

New  construction 

Number  of 
vessels 

Attack  aircraft  carrier  (nuclear)  CVA(N).  1 

.Attack  submarine  (nuclear) ,  SS(N) 5 

Guided        missile        frigate        (nuclear). 

DLO(N)  1 

Guided  missile  destroyer  (DOO) 2 

Dock  landing  ship,  LSD 1 

Tank  landing  ship,  LST 11 

Escort  ship,  DE- 10 

Ocean  minesweeper,  MSO 6 

Salvage  tug,  ATS 2 

Replenishment  fleet  tanker.  AOR 2 

Combat  store  ship,  APS 1 

Oceanographlc  research  ship,  AGOR 1 

Surveying  ship,  AGS 2 

Ammunition  ship,  AE 2 

Fleet  ocean  tug.  ATP... 1 

Submarine  rescue  vehicle.  ASR 1 

Total,  new  construction 48 


Fisaal  year  1967  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
proffram — Continued 

Conversion 

Number  of 
vessels 

GulBed  missUe  frigate,  DU3 5 

GulUed  missile  cruiser.  CG 1 

Des^rover,  DD.., 5 

Otlei-,  T-AO- .1 2 

i     Total,  conversion 13 

»tr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  care  to  be  interrupted  at  all? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  would 
prefer  to  complete  my  statement,  but  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  address  a  question 
to  tihis  specific  point.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Bearing  directly  on 
thi^  point,  I  think  the  Record  should 
shoiff  very  clearly  that  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  members  of  the  committee 
thaJt  the  Department  of  Etefense  should 
go  forward  with  its  nuclear  frigates. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  how  It  could  be  made  clearer.  We 
have  appropriated  for  it  2  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  True ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  i>ast,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  frozen  funds  when  the  Depart- 
meiit  did  not  agree  with  Congress.  I 
think  the  Record  should  show  very 
clearly  at  this  point  that  all  members  of 
the  committee  agreed — and  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  objected  to  it — that  those 
fimris  were  provided  to  build  these  frig- 
ates, and  they  should  be  built. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  We  stated 
that  in  the  committee  report  for  last  year 
and  repeated  it  this  year  in  the  following 
language: 

T^e  committee's  recommendation  of  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  two  guided  mis- 
sile destroyers  does  not  derogate  from  the 
Imjjortance  which  the  committee  places  upon 
the  construction  of  the  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  frigate.  In  recommending 
thei  approiM^atlon  of  $20  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  long  leadttme  Items  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bUl.  1966. 
the  committee  stated  In  ite  report  (S.  Rept. 
625,  89th  Cong.)  : 

"The  committee  urges  the  Department  of 
Deflense  to  Include  funds  in  the  budget  for 
flscpJ  year  lft67  for  the  construction  of  the 
nu*lear  powered  guided  missile  frigate 
(DtGN).  It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  we  must  proceed  with  the  conrtruotion 
of  more  nuclear  powered  surface  ehlpe  for  the 
Naty." 

I^e  committee  has  not  changed  its  posi- 
tion on  thlB  matter.      ^ 

That  statement  is  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
thd  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  and  the  committee 
for  the  recommendation  concerning  nu- 
cleBr-powered  guided-mlsslle  frigates. 
There  has  been  comment*  about  this  sub- 
ject. The  committee  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  I  took  all  the  way  through. 
I  compliment  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think  the 
Senator,  or  at  least  some  members  of 
the  committee,  have  had  doubt  about  it, 
because  thei'ie  is  a  consldetable  spread 
between  the  cost  of  a  ship  of  this  kind 
powered  by  nuclear  energy  and  by  the 
other  gas  tv^lne. 


We  were  persuaded  in  large  part  by  the 
very  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  It  not 
a  fact  that  one  of  the  nuclear  frigates 
carries  twice  the  striking  power  of  one  of 
OUT  gas  turbine  destroyers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
that  is  approximately  the  striking  power. 
It  is  more  than  twice  in  one  type  of  mis- 
sile but  not  quite  twice  the  striking  imwer 
in  another  type. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
I  asked  the  question  is  that  I  happened 
to  be  in  Saigon  on  the  2d  of  December, 
which  was  the  day  that  the  Enterprise 
went  into  action  In  that  area.  Every- 
body was  talking  about  the  Enterprise 
nmning  circles  around  the  conventional 
powered  Navy  ships  that  we  had  there. 

They  wondered  why  in  the  world  we 
considered  building  old-fashioned,  con- 
ventional ships. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  are  not 
building  any  more  conventional  carriers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  some  progress. 
Do  we  have  any  assurance  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  he  will  not  sub- 
stitute these  gas  turbine  destroyers? 

Mr.  RUBSELL  of  Georgia.  No.  He 
was  asked  that  question  and  he  said  that 
he  had  directed  that  a  study  be  made. 
He  had  not  received  the  results  of  the 
study  at  that  time,  and  he  was  not  in  a 
IMsitlon  to  give  us  a  commitment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  not  substitute  these  gas  turbine 
destroyers  in  place  of  nuclear  frigates? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  have  made  it  deaxv 
that  we  expect  that  these  be  built.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  we  should  buUd  both. 

I  will  be  very  frank  with  the  Senator. 
We  have  not  built  a  new  escort  ship  of 
this  size  for  some  6  or  8  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  it  is  not  the  batent 
of  Congress  under  the  bill  that  the  De- 
fense Department  should  build  the  gas 
turbine  destroyers  and  forget  to  build 
the  nuclear  frigates. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  just  read 
the  languaitb  which  says  that  it  is  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  more  nu- 
clear-powered surface  ships  for  the  Navy. 
That  is  in  oormection  with  this  Item. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
and  the  committee  have  done  all  that 
they  could  do  to  insure  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  have, 
indeed.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  we  have  had  in  the  past 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  manned  bomb- 
ers. We  authorized  and  appropriated 
money  year  after  year  for  thlJs  purpose, 
but  they  were  never  built. 

I  hope  that  in  this  case  we  will  have 
much  better  luck. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense does  go  ahead  and  builds  the  gas 
turbine  destroyers  and  does  not  build  the 
nuclear  frigates,  he  would  not  be  observ- 
ing the  intent  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  JtXJSBMUj  of  Georgia.     I   tblnk  IPor  the  deep  subnaergenoe  program  the  The  «690.8  miiuon  in  this  bui  u  in  tbe 

thlkt  is  perfectly  elear.  to  a  majority  of  committee  has  deetied  the  budget  es-  following  appropriaUons: 

CongwatMiyrate.  tlmate  of  $21.5  million  to  be  adequate.  Army: 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  thank  the  Senator.  This  la  a  reduction  of  $5  million  from  the  MUitary  penonnei.. h,  soo,  ooo 

aa  womak  noemmMmsn  cbamos  House  allowance.  Operation  and  maintenance—  167. 800,  ooc 

««     «TTac.«^  T     «  « .        ™™„  ^  For  the  Department  of  the  Ah-  Force.  Procxirement     of     equipment 

Ua.  BD88ELL  of  OeorgU,    The  ctm-  ^^e  committed  recoiunends  an  increas^  •^<>  '«^«' Me^oo^oo 

?2^^r^2SSa?^''oSnSSZ?  S  S!  °'  '^^  °^^"  ^°^  *^«  ^^^^  Important  .  ^^   ^_                          ^  ^  p^ 

requM*  for  aircraft  procurement  of  th«  n^^nned     orblttng    laboratory.     FaUure  Total,  Army .,.-  40o.40o.ooo 

*  Sf  ?!!?*•  f*^S??^«i.°*'^SS?**^°^®'  to  include  thase  additional  funds  will.  Navy 

w  ^^!S![!;«.*^.«?^^    Pf  .     Hf  according  to  the  D«partment.  endanger  Miutary  peraonnei eoo.ooo 

naa  adoea  fSS  mimon  to  maintain  the  ^^^  scheduled  first  manned  night  late  operation  and  maintenance-    20.300,000 

ProaUCtlon  CapaoUlty  of  the  F-12  long-  in  iggg  atxlpbxUldtng  and  converalon.       6.  BOO.  000 

r^«e  interceptor  atoiraft.    The   com-  The  committee  also  recommends  ap-  other  procurement c.  500, 000 

^^  *^JJ^^****..*^  ^:^.  *°  !^°  P^"^  of  a  House  U^crease  of  $11.8  mil-  _„,  .    „,„                        ,^  ^  „^ 

'°^^^^'  IK^^^J^^^"^^^  !S^,^:  "on  'or  the  advanSd  manned  strategic  ^°*^'  ^*^ ■    34,ooo.ooo>^ 

creMe  of  Uila  ordejr  would  be  gufflcient  aircraft  program,  ordinarily  referred  to  Marine  corps                                         ~ 

to  aCOOmpUah  the  desired  purpose  as  AMSAP.  operation  and  maintenance-           100.  OOO 

Da  another  ^tlon  and  pursuant  to  the  it  is  beUeved  that  the  total  of  $22.8  Proctu-ement  aoo.ooo 

autboritgr  gnmted  In  the  autbori»tlon  million  provided  fo4-  this  program  will  

act,  the  committee  reoommends  approval  enable  the  InltiaUon  of  the  contract  def-  Total,  Marine  Corps 300,000 

of  the  House  addition  of  $16  mimon  for  inltlon  phase  of  the  follow-on  bomber.  .,   ,^                          *-        ~— 

the  proab«ment  of  foiur  CX-2  aeromedl-  .--ciai.  fomiov  c«nMNr«  p«oc«am  rl^'^.        ^      .  *    -          .«„  „~,  ,v~. 

cal    trannort   aircraft      The   Introduc-  sfkial  roaKOK  c!Itkmncj»  p»ockam  Operation  and  maintenance-  mo.  200, 000 

Onn  nta^  uiTi^^rti^irTtiy^  iTJvtmJnrTf  O^e  fUTthcr  fundlpg  matter  should  be  Aircraft  procurement 38.900.000 

Sm^liSTtS^SliSSSlJSISS  mentioned.    The  Spartihent  requested  J^e  procurement 6. aoo.ooo 

SvStaS  ^uSS^          evacuatioi^  authority    to    uUllz*    for    departmental  ^^«^  procurement —    81.  soo.  000 

Pioduotlon  slippages'  and  oonflgura-  T**^i'"^'Ti^vf?TE?*^^^5u"ir^  Total.  Air  Force 166. 400.000 

tkm  ^imm  DomitthA  nducticrafl^  ilS  a*'"'*"*-    ^t  asked  that  this  authority  be  '      .,      ^ 

ciaft  pncuiement  ^Uwrnt  In  any  way  P«>PriaUon.     HoweVer.    the    committee  maintenance  700.000 

w«UMi<^rt7^  un!rnJ»^n^      I  nZLr^rtl  ^"^  approved  the  iction  of  the  House  ^_    tjttqqttt  t    ,^#   rt^«H»      r^»^„»„ 

Jeopardlatag  the  program.    A^,deecrip-  ^  recommending  a  direct  appropriation  Mr.   RUSSELL  of   Oeor^a^    Certain 

tion  of  all  major  aircraft  programs  for  nf  ti '>ar nm  fnrthi^Z^f^  ot^^*"  language  changes  Include  a  reln- 

SLi5SL!5Sr  "^  ^  '**""•*  *^  "'"  &^S^?L?7*^ends  that  the  l^^^^Zf'  '^^  ^  ^^n    'T'^^'T^ 

committee  r4>ort.                                       .  Senate  accept  tfie  House  action.    These  IT^^^""  ^^  ^^^  ^^!  ^}  ^^^^  ^^' 

MMmuMcn  AXD  o.v>Loni>MT             •  funds  will  be  paid  ijito  the  Treasury  in  f^.^l^"!^,  if   *^^  il^°^i-*"^°   °"   ^^^ 

As  Indicated  above,  almost  $7  billion  exchange  for  Uie  dolfer  equivalents  in  the  S.^^  of  household  effects;  permls- 
of  this  appropriation  is  recommended  currencies  of  forelgi  countries  and  will  fl^^i^^  ?^[  ^  privately  owned  house 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  be  utilized  for  defence  requirements.  Au-  J.'Lf  ^,*"J*^°'^"vf  ^^^^  person- 
evaluation  for  Uie  activities  of  tiie  tiiority  for  such  tiimsactions  wUl  be  nelln  Ftance  who  would  otherwise  face 
Department  of  Defense.  ¥ot  the  De-  found  in  tiie  newly  cijeated  title  V  of  ^^  ^."^''ifL  f^^^.  ***  *-.™f^'  °l 
partment  of  the  Army,  one  item  of  Im-  tiie  bUl.  ^^""f,  *Tf^/^"^=  j"'^  relntroducUon  of 
portanoe  is  the  recommendation  of  $43 1.4  lancxtaok  »rovt8ions  the  limitation  of  20  percent  on  Indh-ect 
million  for  reeeareh'aetivltiestnoonnee-  The  committee  Has  recommended  a  ^^%%lr^Iytl^r^.^J^rJiTlV^^^ 
tion  wltti  Uie  development  of  the  anti-  number  of  language  chaiiges  in  the  gen-  "^.Kp'^^f,!";'!^,,^^  ^?^hJ^r^ 
balUsUo  mlssUe  system.  This  amount.  /  eral  provisions  of  thfe  bill.  These  are  all  MhiH^^^^^J^^^f^S^^^^ 
Which  was  allowed  by  Uie  House,  is  114.4/  detailed  in  tiie  report.  Several  of  them.  ^*?/",°"  °"H^f^!?^^^ 
mllMon  above  Uie  budget  and  will  pro/  altiiough  new  to  th»  regular  appropria-  ^'^  ^"^"L^^Hf'^  if  ^  k  ^  ,  ♦« 
vide  for  the  acceleration  of  the  Nlkei  ttons  bUl.  have  been  approved  previously  ^  ^'^iv,  ^u?^"?^-  ^*^.i  ^  ^""^^^  °^"if ^• 
system,  for  which  preproduction  fu^  m  the  Southeast  Asia  Supplemental  Ap-  ^.T''*^  this  tremendous  appropriation 
have  been  included  under  the  procSe-  propriation  Act  ^"^  It  is  In  the  nature  of  an  insurance 
ment  appropriation.  These  hiclude  one  provision-section  P°"fJ  ^otout  country  and  tiie  troubled 

Mr.  President.  It  might  be  weD  to  bear  640  of  tiie  bill— related  to  the  utilization  ™°.     H,  Provides  the  sinews  of  war 

in  mHi^tbat  to  date.  Congreee  has  made  of  defense  funds  for  the  support  of  free  '^^t  ^   ?^J1?^  '^**  f '"^  essential  for  the 

availaMe.  beglnnhig  in  1956.  a  total  of  world  forces  In  Vietnam.  welfare  of  the  very  large  forces  that  we 

$2.3  billion  for  the  development  of  this  The  budget  includes  $633  million  for  n*'^  ^  southeast  Asia. 

system.    TWs  Is  a  Very  vital  weapons  the  support  of  allied  forces— $590.8  mil-  Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 

system,     it  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  de-  lion  in  this  bill  and  $42  2  million  in  the  <^ose  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  onto 

fense  agalni*  the  full  ^)ectr\mi  of  the  in-  military     constructton     appropriations  ^*^ose  shoulders  has  faUen  the  heavy 

tercoQtlnental-  and  Intermediate-range  Funds  for  these  purposes  were  formerly  ^°^  0'  our  struggle  in  southeast  Asia. 

ballistic  missiles  that  make  possible  a  nu-  carried  in  the  military  assistance  appro-  Their  heroism,  their  self -sacrifice,  their 

clear  threat  against  the  United  States.  priaUon.  ^°°^  determination  to  see  it  through  are 

The  system  includes  a  phased  array  of  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabu-  *"  answer  to  those  critics  of  democracy 

radars,  date  processing  equipment,  and  lation  showing  the  distribution  by  ap-  ^^o  allege  that  our  youth  have  grown  too 

an  Improved  Nlke>Zeus  missile  for  long-  propriation  of   the  funds  for  the  free  *o't  to  defend  their  heritage.     I  salute 

range    intercepts    and    the    Sprint    for  world  forces  be  Included  in  the  Record  them.    Their  mothers  and  fathers,  their 

sbort-range  intercepts.  at  this  point  sweethearts  and  wives  can  be  proud  of 

^t>r  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  There  being  no  objection   tiie  tabula-  ^^^  P*^  they  are  pUylng  in  this  struggle 

committee  recommends  an  Increase  of  tion  was  ordered  t«  be  printed  in  the  °'  the  free  world  against  the  forces  of 

$10  mimon   for  certain   high  priority  RscoaD,  as  follows:  aggression. 

antistttamartne  warfare  programs.  8t7«.o«t  of  pms  Woaij>  Foacw  fH^°tH  ^°°  ^^^""^  ^°  *"  American  pa- 

Mr.   President.  I  say  In  passing  that  The  budget  eetlmatea  of  the  Department 

this  and  the  antimissile  program  are  un-  o'  Defenee  include  seas  mUllon  (SSOOa  mil-  These    are    the    times    which    txj    men'* 

d0Ubte(Uy  the   two  most  Important  re-  "*"*  ^  "^  "^  and,»4aj-mllllon   m  the  «"^«      The  summer  soldier   and   the  sun- 

M^rrh  ttjNna  In  alt  Ani-  iMAn^n.  mm^^^m  MUltary  Construction  »1U)  for  the  support  of  «hlhe  patriot  will.  In  this  crisis,  shrink  from 

TflT^r!-!.!        u?^         i^J^Ti  -free  wwMforeee-lnA^uth  Vietnam.    P^md.  the   service   of   their   country,   hut   he   that 

•ILjV    jT^  IZ^P^  *"  smilMy  cannot  for  tbeae  purposee  vete  formerly  carried  In  stands  It  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks 

affora  to  drag  beolnd.  tbs  Military  Assistance  At^roprlaUon.  of  man  and  woman.    Tyranny— Is  not  easily 
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conquered,  but  the  harder  the  conflict,  the 
more  glorious  the  triumph. 

Recentiy  I  learned  of  a  private  citizen 
who,  each  week,  goes  to  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  to  meet  the  airplanes  bring- 
ing back  wounded  personnel  for  treat- 
ment and  convalescence  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital.  After  distributing  lltUe 
presents,  he  talks  to  these  men.  He  said 
that  without  a  single  exception,  all  the 
men  with  whom  he  conversed  expressed 
the  burning  desire  to  get  well  quickly,  so 
that  they  could  return  to  Vietnam  to  fin- 
ish the  job.  Let  this  be  our  answer  to 
Hanoi  and  Peking  when  they  refuse  to 
negotiate  on  any  terms  for  an  end  of 
these  cruel  hostilities. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  their  fruitful  efforts  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
1,800  pages  of  testimony  which  are  on 
the  desk  of  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
bear  witness  to  their  diligence  suid  sound 
deliberation.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
many  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
committee. 

I  have  endeavored  to  cover  the  more 
important  changes  which  the  committee 
has  made  In  the  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text, 
and  that  no  points  of  order  be  considered 
waived.  / 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  after  the  word  "else- 
where", to  strike  out  "$6,429,400,000"  and 
Insert  "$6,164,400,000". 

On  page  2.  line  18,  after  the  word  "cadets", 
to  strike  out  "$8,736,100,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,662,100,000". 

On  page  3,  line  2.  after  the  word  "else- 
where", to  strike  out  "$1^14,300,000"  and  In- 
sert "$1,183,200.000". 

On  page  3.  line  10.  after  the  word  "cadets". 
to  strike  out  "$5,204,800,000"  and  Insert  "$5,- 
015,800,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$111,900,000"  and  Insert  "$112,- 
600,000". 

On  page  7,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", to  strike  out  "$5,132,200,000"  and  In- 
sert "$6,122,427,000". 

On  page  8,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", to  strike  out  "$3,982,900,000"  and  In- 
sert "$3,980 ,300,000". 

On  page  10,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment", to  strike  out  "$4,048,600,000"  and 
Insert  "$4,037,100,000". 

On  page  11,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Oov- 
erment",  to  strike  out  "$808,100,000"  and  In- 
sert "$806,900,000". 

On  page  13,  line  23.  after  the  word  "Guard". 
to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Ftovidci  further.  That 
not  less  than  twenty-five  airlift  squadrtxks 
BbaU  be  maintained  during  fiscal  1907". 

On  page  16.  Une  6,  after  the  word  "author- 
ized", to  strike  out  "$3,484,600,000"  and  In- 
sert "$3,483,300,000". 

On  page  17.  line  8,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", to  strike  out  "$1,756,700,000"  and  insert 
"•1.800.700.000",  and.  In  line  0,  after  the 
word  "expended",  to  Insert  a  oomma  and  "of 
which  $130,500,000  shaU  be  available  only  for 
the  construction  of  a  nxiclear  powered  guided 


missile  frigate,  and  $20,000,000  shall  be  avall- 
abis  only  for  the  procurement  of  long  lead- 
tlmp  Items  for  an  additional  nuclear  powered 
gulfled  missile  frigate". 

On  page  19,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to 
strike  out  "$4,032,300,000"  and  insert  "$3,- 
»92;300,000",  and.  In  line  9,  after  the  word 
"expended",  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "of  which 
$30,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
procurement  of,  or  maintaining  a  production 
capfiblllty  for,  the  F-12  aircraft;  and  $16,- 
000^000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  pro- 
curfement  of  CX-2  ^aerometUcal  transport) 
alrcjraft". 

On  page  23,  line  18,  after  the  word  'la-w", 
to  itrlke  out  "$1,753,600,000"  and  Insert  $1,- 
768)600,000".  and,  In  line  20,  after  the  word 
"pafagrapt".  to  strike  out  "$26,600,000"  and 
lns$rt  $2^00.000". 

C^n  pagfe  23,  line  6,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$3,062,600,000"  and  Insert 
"$3  112.600,000".  and.  In  line  10.  after  the 
woJd  "program",  to  Insert  a  comma  and 
"aiid  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
thelManned  Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOL)  proj- 
ectf. 

On  page  28.  line  4,  after  the  word  "avaU- 
abl4",  to  strike  out  "(a)  except  as  authorized 
by  Ihe  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (20  U.S.C. 
236  244).  for  primary  and  secondary  school- 
ing for  minor  dependents  of  military  and 
clvlklan  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fence residing  on  military  or  naval  Instal- 
latlpnsor  stationed  In  foreign  countries,  as 
authorized  for  the  Navy  by  section  7204  of 
tltlt  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  concerned  finds  that 
schbols.  If  any.  available  In  the  locality,  are 
unable  to  provide  adequately  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  deptendents;"  and  Insert  "(a) 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1960  (20  VI&.C.  236-244),  for  primary  and 
secondary  schooling  for  minor  dependents  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
metit  of  Defense  residing  on  military  or  naval 
Installations  or  stationed  in  foreign  coun- 
trlea,  as  authorised  for  the  Navy  by  section 
720a  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code.  In 
amounts  not  exceeding  an  average  of  $465 
per  student,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment concerned  finds  that  schools.  If 
any,  available  in  the  locality,  are  unable  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  education  of  such 
dependents:  ProMded,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  the  Secretary  of 
DeHense  shall  establish  rates  of  compeosa- 
tloa  for  teachers  in  the  Overseas  Dependents 
Scl^ls  System  In  accordance  vrlth  the  pei 
puail  limitation  established  In  this  sec- 
tloi;". 

On  page  29,  line  23,  after  the  word  "ration", 
to  Insiert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  milk 
purchased  for  enlisted  personnel,  and  for 
mlesblpmen  and  cadets  at  the  service  acad- 
emies shall  be  purchased  at  a  fair  market 
prlfce." 

On  page  34.  Une  11.  after  the  word  "re- 
poat",  to  strike  out  "monthly"  and  Insert 
"quarterly". 

Cfn  page  34,  after  line  12,  to  Insert : 

■!(e)  Section  3732  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(4ll  U.S.C.  11)   is  amended  as  follows: 

"Designate  the  existing  paragraph  as  '(a)' 
and  add  the  following  paragraph : 

'Vib)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Im- 
mediately advise  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
prtnriatlons  of  the  Congress  of  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  granted  in  subsection  (a) 
of  ■this  section,  and  shall  report  quarterly 
on  the  estimated  obligations  inciirred  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  In  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  sectioa.'  " 

()n  page  37.  line  2,  after  the  word  "pounds", 
to  fctrlke  out  "for  ofllcers  In  pay  grades  0-7 
thrbi^gh  O-IO;  of  twelve  thousand  pounds 
for-  officers  in  pay  grade  O-e:  and  eleven 
thousand  pounds  for  all  others. 

On  page  41.  line  0,  after  the  word  "fumlsh- 
Inn",  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "house  trailers 


(for  the  purpoee  of  relieving  unusual  Indi- 
vidual losses  occasioned  by  the  relocation  of 
personnel  from  Installations  In  France)". 

On  page  43.  Une  8.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$12,647,300"  and  Insert 
•■$11,746,000". 

On  page  45.  after  line  24.  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  638.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  project." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  638.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  at  a  research  project 
an  amount  for  indirect  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  such  project  In  excess  of  20  p« 
centum  of  the  direct  costs." 

On  page  47,  after  Une  12.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  642.  None  of  the.  funds  provided  In   « 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Special  Training  Enlistment  Program 
(STEP)." 

On  page  47,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "642"  to 
"643". 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSEZX  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maasachusette  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  with  whom  I  have  woriced 
since  this  committee  was  created. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the- 
distlnguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  has  had  long  experience  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  of  Defense  Appropriations,  has  de- 
veloped in  his  remarks  the  actions  In 
detail  of  our  committee.  He  has  been 
conscientious,  as  always,  and  well  In- 
formed on  the  problems  of  our  armed 
services.  He  has  described  the  many 
different  Items  that  it  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  commUtee  to  consider.  I 
commend  him  for  the  work  he  has  done 
and  for  the  report  that  he  has  just  com- 
pleted. I  believe  that  our  comzolttee  has 
adequately  provided  for  our  forces  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  insofar  as  we  know 
their  needs  at  the  present  time.  I  say 
this  advisedly,  because  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  what  may  be  required  in 
Vietnam  must  be  siippllel  in  order  that 
our  services  may  carry  forward  their  en- 
deavors to  end  victoriously  and  satisfac- 
torily the  battles  they  are  conducting  In 
that  country. 

The  budget  proposals  that  the  com- 
mittee considered  are  over  $69  bilUon. 
exclusive  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, military  construction,  and  civil 
defense,  which  axe  the  subjects  of  other 
a]H>rDpriatlon  bills.  Our  recommenda- 
tions are  $525.5  mfflion  over  the  budget 
and  $426.5  million  under  the  House  al- 
lowances, and  $668.1  million  under  the 
fiscal  year  1966  appropriations.  These 
appropriations  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  combat  (H>craUon8  in  southeast 
Asia  will  continue  through  June  30. 1967. 
In  my  opinion,  the  testimony  clearly 
shows  that  there  win  be  substantial  ad- 
ditional requests  In  the  supplemental 
bllL    I  agree  with  Cqiigressman  Mahoh 
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that  these  may  welt  amount  to  at  least 
$10  Wlllon.  ^      ^^ 

Very  briefly,  this  summarizes  the  over- 
all M>PiroprlaUions  that  the  committee 
has  made.  May  I  now  briefly  emphasize 
what  I  b^Ue%  are  the  high  spots  of  our 
endeators.  The  most  Import^it  one 
and  the  one  to  which  the  committee  gave 
the  most  attoitian  ooncems  the  recom- 
moidatlons  of  the  Defense  DQ>artment 
that  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard  be  9ierged,  with  a  strength  of 
580,000  meiu  As  we  did  last  year,  we  re- 
jected this  proposal  and  r^?orted  funds 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  with  ii  provi- 
sion that  these  funds  might  be  used  If  a 
merger  of  the  Guard  and  the  Reserves 
was  established  by  leglsIatlcHi  at  a  later 
^late.  We  agreed  with  the  Hotise  pro- 
^amlng  for  an  average  strength  of 
360,000  for  the  Army  Reserves  and  380.- 
000  for  the  Army  National  Guard. 

The  testimony  clearly  Indicated  that 
of  the  combined  estimated  stmiffth  of 
i^prozimately  672,000  men  on  July  30, 
l«6iS,  there  were  133,000  Reserve  en- 
listees—REP's— that  had  not  received 
any  training  in  fundamentals  as  re<iulred 
by  the  Reserve  Enlistment  Act  of  1963. 
Secretary  Vance  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  as  many  of  these  Re* 
§et7ea  as  possible  would  be  trained  after 
the  neceswuy  training  was  given  to  men 
who  would  be  assigned  to  our  Regular 
Forces.  I  emphasize  that  point,  Mr. 
President,  because  flecretary  Vance  said 
that  he  would  train  these  men  as  soon 
as  p(^ble,  but  would  first  train  those 
who  have  to  go  into  the  Regular  Forces. 

Secretary  McNamara  ham  assured  me 
peraroany.M  I  tatot  he  has  tJae  assured 
oar  chairmai\,  that  these  untrained  re- 
servists, together  with  those  who  ittay  be 
enlisted  fn  the  future,  would  receive 
training.  In  otber  words,  in  my  opinion 
be  has  elimtoated  the  proviso  ctxitained 
In  Secretary  Vance's  letter  of  July  27  on 
page  8.  He  has  also  made  <dear  to  me 
that  he  would  not  reeotnmend  that  these 
reservists  be  sent  overseas.  I  am  cer- 
tain ttat  my  oolieagues  In  the  Senate 
wOl  read  earefolly  ttie  language  in  the. 
eommlttbe  net^wt  on  page  •  and  note  that 
our  oocmnittee  after  fuB  diseossion  fdt 
strongly  it  waa  only  fair  that  these  reser- 
vists be  put  on  ttM  same  basis  for  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam  as  new  enliitlees  and 
draftees.  To  make  our  poettlon  dear  on 
this  point  the  diairman  of  oar  oommit- 
tee.  Senator  Roasiu.  and  I  have  filed 
an  amendment  to  the  bin — he  asked  me 
to  be  the  oosponsor  and  I  said  that  I 
would— that  will  enaUe  the  Preiident  at 
his  dtseretion  to  order  to  aetlve  duty 
any  member  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an 
armed  force  who  has  not  served  aa  aetlve 
duty  other  than  for  training. 

I  wish  to  interpolate  briefly  to  say 
that  Joe  IXMkes  on  this  side  of  the  street 
and  Joe  Tbomaft  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  should  be  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. Joe  Dbakes  may  be  in  the  Reserves. 
The  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  ttie 
street  is  not.  Be  Is  drafted  and  sent  to 
Vietnam.  The  man  In  the  Reeenres  may 
be  eUglble  for  training,  and  he  has  not 
been  trained,  and  lie  does  not  go  on  ac- 
tive dn^. 

While  it  maj^  or  may  not  be  desirable 
to  call  up  Reserve  or  National  Guard 


units  as  imlts,  I  believe  that  under  pr(H)er 
considered  direction;  trained  men  from 
our  Reserve  xmlts  can  be  effectively 
merged  Into  oiir  regular  forces.  Only  In 
this  way,  as  the  committee  brought  out 
in  its  report,  can  we  put  all  our  young 
men  on  the  same  basis  and  not  permit 
one  who  enlists  in  ttie  Reserves  or  Na- 
tional Guard  to  have  an  advsmtage  over 
a  man  who  Is  not  in  the  Reserves  but  is 
called  Into  active  service  or  volunteers 
for  active  service. 

A  second  substantial  change  in  our 
committee  recommendations  concerns 
the  elimination  of  $869  million  provided 
by  the  House  for  additional  strength  in 
our  Active  Forces.  This  Is  an  indefinite 
appropriation  and  isjiot  based  on  statis- 
tical knowledge  of  the  amount  needed 
at  the  present  time.  The  committee  has 
been  assured  by  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  that  the  e:oclusion  of  these  ad- 
ditional fimds  will  not  affect  our  na- 
tional security,  nor  will  they  ultimately 
r^ult  in  a  reductloa  in  spending.  But 
until  we  know  the  exact  amounts  re- 
quired, and  which  amounts  can  well  be 
included  In  a  supplemental  bill,  our  com- 
mittee felt  that  they  could  be  eliminated 
because  there  Is  sufficient  authority  con- 
tained in  section  61S  of  the  bill  to  per- 
vmlt  the  Department  to  cover  any  in- 
l^eases  in  strength  until  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  is  enacted.  The 
same  procedure  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  several  other  instances  that 
involve  less  money. 

Another  highlight  of  our  recommenda- 
tions concerns  the  agreement  with  the 
House  in  adding  $163.3  million  for  the 
preproductlon  activities  for  the  Nike  X 
antiballlstlc  mlssiler  But  we  made  it 
clear  that  these  f  uncte  were  available  only 
for  tills  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  helicopters 
are  an  important  ^ement  in  Vietnam 
and  so  the  committed  added  $19.9  minion 
to  procure  additional  Pawnee  helicop- 
ters.. 

The  House  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear-pols'ered  guided-misslle 
frigate,  and  $20  mlllon  for  the  procure- 
ment of  long-leadtime  items  for  an  ad- 
ditional one.  Our  committee  agreed 
with  these  provlsicfis,  but  also  added 
$153  million  for  the'constructic^  of  two 
g^  turbine-powered  guided-misslle  de- 
stroyers which  the  House  eliminated  but 
which  the  IDefense  Department  recom- 
mended. We  know  that  aircraft  carriers 
are  carrying  on  a  ftindamental  pert  of 
the  war  in  Vletnan^.  They  need  to  be 
protected  and  it  is  Quite  clears  that  ad- 
ditional destroyers  are  needed  for  the 
proper  protection  of  these  carriers. 
That  was  the  basia  of  the  committee's 
decision. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  production 
line  of  the  F-12  long-range  Interceptor 
aircraft,  we  providod  an  additional  $30 
mllllofi,  which  was  below  the  House  pro- 
vlslcHi  but  is  con^dered  sufllclent  to 
maintain  this  production  line.  This  is 
the  most  importaqt  change  that  the 
committee  has  made  in  aircraft  procure- 
ment. Webelieve.  too,  that  we  have  made 
ample  provision  tor-  the  development  of 
the  P-lllB  aircraft;  One  model  of  this 
aircraft  Is  now  in  production  for  the  Air 


Force,  but  is  still  being  researched  for 

Navy  use. I 

Our  c<51nmittee  also  provided  an  allow- 
ance of  sin  additional  $10  mlUion  to  fimd 
high  priority  antisubmarine  warfare  pro- 
grams.    One  other  important  addition 
by  the  committee  was  to  recommend  an 
increase  of  $50  million  over  the  budget, 
request  of  $150  million  for  the  manned^ 
orbiting   laboratory.     The   information ) 
furnished  to  the  committee  indicated  the 
immediate  need  for  this  amount  to  con- 
tinue tills  program  and  ttie  failure  to 
provide  these  fimds  would  endanger  the 
scheduled  first   manned   flight   late  In 
1969. 

In  this  stat«nent,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  what  I  believe 
axe  the  important  highlights  Included 
in  this  $59  billion  bill  for  defense  re- 
quirements that  we  have  submitted. 
The  committee  was  unanimous  in  its 
recommendations  and,  as  I  have  stated, 
under  the  thoughtful  and  careful  guid- 
ance of  our  chairman — both  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations — we  have 
made  these  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate which  in  our  opinion  vrtll  provide  the 
necessary  security  for  our  country  smd 
for  its  operations  efBciently  in  Vietnam 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  hope  the 
committee's  recommendations  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  y^d. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we^  should  be 
very  careful  that  we  do  not  leave  the 
wrong  impression  with  reference  to  the 
utilization  of  our  Reserves  in  a  selective 
way.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
universal  purpose  or  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Reserves  to  avoid  their  individual 
responsibility.  I  believe  that  for  the 
most  part  Uie  reservists  would  like  to 
share  in  the  sacrifice  and  responsibility 
for  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the 
couiitry.  It  is  only  because  of  the  policy 
of  the  administration  that  this  is  not 
hap>pening. 

The  reason  I  point  this  out  is  that  In 
glvirig  the  examples  of  Joe  Doakes  and 
Joe  Thomas,  we  do  not  wish  to  create 
the  impression  that  anyone  is  trying  to 
avoid  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  who,  In  his  usual  manner  has  made 
very  clear  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  this  mat- 
ter Cfune  up  in  the  discussion  by  the 
committee  and  the  examples  which  I 
gave  came  from  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Of  course,  a  great  many  of  the  men 
in  the  Reserves  want  to  serve,  but  at  the 
present  time  they  are  activated  only  as 
units. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Let  me  say 
that  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  I  shall  offer  is  not  intended  to  as- 
perse Reserves.  They  have  been  the 
backbone  of  our  forces  In  two  world  wars ; 
they  contributed  mightily  to  the  Korean 
war;  and  they  were  called  up  4or  the 
"Berlin  crisis." 

Under  the  present  system  considera- 
tion Is  given  only  to  calling  up  an  entire 
unit  in  the  Reserve  components.    That 
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causes  a  great  de«d  of  confusion,  and  you 
tend  to  pull  everyl)ody  of  a  certain  age 
from  a  community  when  you  call  up  a 
unit.  In  addition,  you  create  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  In  very  dire  straits. 

The  amendment  we  shall  offer  would 
permit  the  callup  of  Reserves  as  Indi- 
viduals according  to  their  MOS — mili- 
tary occupational  specialty.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  proposed  amendment 
is  applicable  only  to  those  Reserves  who 
have  not  served  on  active  duty  other 
than  for  training. 

There  are  many  members  of  the  Re- 
serve who  are  perfectly  willing  to  carry 
out  their  duty  wherever  their  orders  may 
send  them.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they 
have  not  been  called  to  active  service. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes,  I 
yield  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  specify  In  Its  language, 
that  this  callup  could  be  made  without 
consent  of  the  reservists  Involved.  Is  It 
contemplated  that  this  Is  adequate  au- 
thority for  the  President  without  the 
language  on  consent.  I  think  that  pre- 
vious legislation  authorizing  the  callup 
of  the  Reserves  spelled  that  out  and  made 
it  clear. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  having  that  In 
the  amendment.  It  was  Included  In  the 
original  draft  and  I  struck  it  out  because 
to  me  it  was  a  contradiction  In  terms  to 
say  that  a  man  in  a  military  organization 
has  to  give  his  consent  to  respond  to  an 
order.  When  a  man  gets  into  a  uniform, 
he  must  respond  to  any  order,  this  says 
that  the  President  may  order  any  mem- 
ber In  the  Ready  Reserve  who  has  not 
served  on  active  duty.  I  think  that  that 
is  adequate.  I  have  no  objection  to  In- 
cluding the  consent  language.  It  was 
put  In  on  previous  occasions.  I  thought 
it  unnecessary  then,  and  I  think  it  Is 
unnecessary  now.  Any  military  orga- 
nization-^Reserve  or  otherwise — ^that  Is 
built  on  the  idea  of  obtaining  Individual 
consent  would  collapse  the  first  day  in 
action.  K  you  had  to  ask  every  man: 
"Are  you  ready  to  charge?  Are  you  ready 
to  fire?  Alb  you  ready  to  go  to  mess?" 
It  would  create  a  ludicrous  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  language, 
which  says,  "without  its  consent,"  either 
adds  to  or  takes  from  the  text,  but  If  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  feel  better 
about  It,  I  would  put  It  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
Kulshed  chairman  for  yielding  to  me,  but 
I  have  no  strong  feelliig  on  It.  The  lan- 
guage which  was  omitted  here  was 
carried  prevlouriy.  I  wanted  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  authority  granted  In 
the  amendment  Is  adequate  for  the  call 
t<)  active  duty  of  individual  reserves 
vithout  their  consent.  The  explanation 
fif  the  author  of  the  amendment  lias 
made  It  clear  that  it  is  adequate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  make  that  legislative  history,  and 
appreciate  the  assistance  of  the  Senator 
frcMn  Nevada  in  doing  that.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
reflection  upon  the  Reserves  to  say  "with 


th^li  consent"  when  they  are  In  the 
Reserves.  When  a  man  Is  In  the  armed 
services  and  he  gets  an  order  from  tils 
Combiander  in  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  Is  not  customary  to 
ask  this  man  for  his  consent.  There  is 
notHlng  in  the  Draft  Act  about  asking  a 
man's  consent.  He  gets  his  notice,  and 
he  Sports  wherever  they  tell  him  to 
report.  Certainly  this  concept  should 
be  even  more  appUcable  to  a  man  already 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distln- 
gidsbed  Senator  for  making  that  point 
clear. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fr6m  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McOtELLAN.  I  have  In  mind  to 
make  some  brief  remarks  today  regard- 
ing the  matter  that  is  at  least  directly 
related  to  this  bill;  but,  I  understand 
there  Is  to  be  a  motion  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  measure.  There- 
fore, at  this  time,  I  wish  to  ask  some  pre- 
liminary questions  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  a  basis 
for  the  remarks  I  shall  make  later  when 
I  hate  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

If  the  motion  should  prevail  to  post- 
pone conslderatipn  of  this  bill.  I  shall 
spea^  anyhow,  becaiise  I  had  stated  to 
the  press  that  I  would  make  some  brief 
remarks  on  this  sidsject  today. 

I  Jhould  now  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  on  my  own  time 
follow  In  the  RtcoRD  this  colloquy  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  fran 
Geoipa  [Mr.  Rttssell]  and  myself,  so 
that  there  will  be  corMtlnuIty. 

T^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished ohalrman,  with  whom  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee, 
for  the  splendid  explanation  he  has  given 
us  of  this  bill.  I  join  him  in  the  general 
sentltaents  which  he  has  expressed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  regarding  one  Item  of 
procurement.  I  think  there  are  funds  in 
the  bill  for  this  item.  It  is  pertaining  to 
the  item  that  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  so  that  the  record 
may  be  made,  as  to  the  amount  of  funds 
which  can  be  used,  having  in  mind,  pos- 
siblyt  that  I  may  offer  an  amendment 
with  respect  thereto,  at  the  proper  time, 
duriijg  consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman: 
How  much  is  Included  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  as  appear 
In  the  bill,  for  the  various  versions  of  the 
F-lli  aircraft,  formerly  known  as  the 
TFX? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  the  detailed  breakdown  is 
classified,  but  there  Is  substantially  more 
than  $1  billion  In  the  bill  for  the  four 
ver^ns  of  the  TFX  which  are  now  in  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. * 

Ml*.  McCLELLAN.  There  are  four 
versions  now? 

Mi|.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Yes. 

Mr*.  McCLELLAN.  Originally  there 
were  only  two,  is  that  not  correct? 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Tiiat  is 
correct  but  the  F-lilA  is  the  Air  Force 
tactical  fighter-bomber  version.  I  think 
that  Is  the  furthest  advanced.  Then 
there  Is  ttie  RF-lliA,  the  Air  FHjrce  re- 
connaissance version,  and  the  PB-Ill 
wliich  Is  the  Air  Force  strategic  bombo: 
version,  which  was  just  brought  In  with- 
in the  past  7  or  8  months,  and  the  FllIB. 
which  is  the  Navy  version. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Navy  fighter 
version. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator 
prepared  to  advise  the  Senate  how  ttiese 
fimds  are  divided,  as  between  research 
and  development  and  procurement? 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  ttilnk 
that  most  of  those  details  are  classified, 
but  the  principal  procurement  fund  in 
the  bill  is  for  a  substantial  number  of 
Air  Force  tactical  fighter  bombers. 

Blr.  McCLELLAN.    The  F-lllA. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
right.  Some  funds  are  Included  for  the 
Navy's  aircraft  procurement  program, 
but  that  is  really  for  the  continuation 
of  the  aircraft  evaluation  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  for  pro- 
curing and  then  for  test  and  evaluation 
purposes;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  They  have 
Already  supplied  four  to  the  Navy  for 
test  and  evaluation,  and  they  are  still 
endeavoring  to  develop  one  which  wlU 
meet  the  Navy's  requirements. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  far,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Navy 
has  not  actually  put  in  any  order  for 
procurement,  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  there  is  a 
relatively  small  sum  Included  in  the  bill 
for  procurement  woilc  leadtime  items 
for  the  FB-lll,  but  no  funds  for  the 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is  the 
bomber.    Yes.  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  McCT.KI.T.AN.  There  are  no  funds 
available  for  procurement  of  the  P-lllB. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No.  ottier 
than  for  the  four  models  that  have  been 
submitted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Not  specifically. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  ot  Georgia.    No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  Is  there  not  in 
the  bill  the  authority,  wliich  the  Secre- 
tary may  exercise,  tb  transfer  f uiids  from 
one  purpose  to  another? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes;  if  he 
wished  to  exercise  to  the  full  his  transfer 
authority,  he  could  procure  some  oi  the 
Navy  versions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  eould  procure 
them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Whether  they 
measure  up  to  standards  or  whether  they 
meet  the  contract  spedflcatlons? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  Wdl.  I  as- 
sume that  we  would  hesitate  to  transfer 
funds  f n»n  a  woricaUe  item  to  one  that 
did  not  come  up  to  standards.  Let  me 
answer  the  Senator  by  siting  there  are 
funds  he  can  transfer  and  thus  procure 
the  Navy  version. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  So,  if  we  wanted  to 
be  sure,  from  the  standpoint  of  thi^  ap- 
propriation, that  funds  could  not  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  the  Navy  version. 
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MBQ0  pxtnUtkm  In  tbe  bill  would  be  ap- 
pminlateand  neoeasary  for  that  purposev 
iMiume. 

Ifr.  RU88ELL  of  OeoivlA.  We  ooidd 
pvt  •  limitation  on  the  apt»roprlatkm 
vhleh  wotild  pzotalMt  It.  I  do  not  think. 
tboa|li«  that  it  is  necccsaxy.  became  the 
Hvrr  already  has  deferred  a^  decision 
that  they  were  going  to  make  In  Deo«n- 
ber  of  this  year  mitU  some  time  next 
amlng.  as  to  whether  they  win  utilise 
the  airplane  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  Is  true 
with  reqpeet  to  the  Navy.  I  do  not  think 
they  want  the  plane,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that  they  would  not  want  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  have 
never  been  able-to  find  any  enthusiasm 
among  any  of  the  Navy  offlcers  for  ttie 
Navy  version. 

Mr.  UcCLBUjAH.  That  is  right.  I 
am  quite  oonfldent  that  they  would  not 
ace^t  the  aliplane.  I  do  not  think  they 
want  to  procure  It.  But.  I  understand 
that,  heretofore — and  I  think  it  goes 
without  questton— that  they  have  been 
overruled.  They  were  overruled  in  the 
beginning  with  reqxct  to  this  airplane. 
Tliey  could  be  overruled  again  by  the 
same  source,  and  the  plane  eould  be 
procured  dc«ilte  their  protests. 

Mr.  RDBSBUi  of  Oeorgla.  TkMt  Is 
poKlble.  under  codsttng  law. 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN.    That  is  poasible. 

Mr.  RXXB8CLL  of  Oeorglsr;  It  Is  a  pos- 
sibUtty.  I  do  not  think  It  is  vtty  proba- 
Ue,  though. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  recall  It.  when 
tl^  devdopment  of  this  aircraft  was  an- 
,nottnoed  in  December  of  1963,  It  was 
stated  that  the  unit  ooit  would  run  about 
$a  J  million  per  plane.  Would  the  qhalr- 
man  ot  tbe  subcommittee  advise  us  as  to 
the  unit  eost  of  the  Air  P(»x»  flitter  ver- 
sloo  which  Is  the  one  farthest  advanced 
and  for  which  funds  «re  Included  In  the 
bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Xthlnkthe 
Air  Poroe  version  Is  the  only  one  on  which 
any  unit  cost  has  been  deflnlteJy  fixed. 
Although  that  figure  Is  daaslfiod,  Z  shall 
be  glad  to  give  It  to  the  dlstlngolilted 
Senator  is  seeret  I  will  «v  for  the  Rcc- 
OBB  thai  It  siihstantlally  exceeds  the  flg- 
un  of  $9-S  mttUan  given  previously. 

Mr.  MdCLBLXjAN.  The  Senator  from 
Oeorvla  may  say  those  figures  are  clas- 
dflad.  but  they  have  been  published  and 
renubUahed  In  the  press  throughout  the 
ooQntiy.  Z  do  not  want  to  vtotate  anyr 
thing  that  is  •^*TT*^Tri 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  at  liberty  to  state  anything  that 
has  be«i  piddlshed,  but  Z  do  not  want  to 
pot  the  Jwprlmatnr  of  the  dcfMUtmeot's 
annoval  on  anything  that  has  been  das- 
sUleC  except  to  say  s  dollars  when  it 
is  dasstfled;  but  It  is  substantially  above 
tbe  flfure  the  Senator  gave. 

Mr.McCLBLLAN.  Zt  has  actually  now 
pore  than  doubled  what  it  wgas  repre- 
sented to  ay  eommlttee  It  would  be  tJL 
the  tlma  we  made  inquiry.  It  has  es^ 
passed  100  percent  In  increase.  Z  should 
like  to  aik  the  dtstingulahed  (dialzman 
of  the  oonunittee  If  thwe  is  any  Indlca- 
ttao  as  to  bow  xausix  further  Uiat  In- 
ec^Me  BMigr  go. 

Kr.|lXI89EJL  of  Oeorgla.  Na  Svwy 
time  we  have  gone  Into  tbe  matter,  the 


nimber  of  planes  we  have  been  able  to 
place  in  the  Inven^ry  for  the  same  ap- 
pitn>riation  has  go$e  down,  thereby  indi- 
cating that  the  ui^t  cost  has  gone  up.  at 
every  hearing.         i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  order  word8,'the 
cost  has  escalated  while  the  number  of 
planes  to  be  procvtred  has  decreased? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  df  Georgia.  I  do  not 
say  both  things  have  hi4>pened,  but  the 
nimiber  has  come  down  every  time  that 
the  appropriation  nas  been  the  same. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  there  been  any 
reason  given  to  tha  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee why,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  are  In  war  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  lost  more 
than  300  planes  bver  North  Vietnam 
alone,  smd  in  view  of  the  estimated  unit 
cost,  we  now  propose  to  procure  a  smaller 
number  of  planes,  instead  of  a  greater 
nun^ber  than  were  Said  to  be  needed  some 
4  years  ago? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  ocf  Georgia.  The  cost 
has  increased. 

Mr.  McCLELLAK.  Is  that  the  only 
reason? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  ojT  Georgia.  Does  the 
Senator  mean ♦ 

Mr.  McCLELLAK-  Is  that  the  only 
reason  they  have  kept  the  number  down? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  The  reason 
we  do  not  have  the  plane  In  Inventory  Is 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  remove  all 
the  "bugs." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand,  but 
why  do  they  say  they  are  going  to  take 
fewer  and  fewer  planes:  for  example, 
that  the  Navy  is  going  to  take  only  about 
40  percent  of  the  number  it  originally 
said  were  needed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  It  U  be- 
cause the  Navy  ha^  never  been  satisfied 
with  the  plane,  and  it  has  other  planes 
which  they  think  are  much  better  for 
naval  use,  particularly  with  respect  to 
landing  on  carriers  and  for  maneuver- 
ability hi  the  air. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  fact  that  the 
price  may  actually  double  or  more  the 
estimated  cost  would  hardly  be  the  only 
factor  that  would  c^use  the  Navy  to  scale 
down  the  procureclent  to  40  percent  of 
its  original  professod  requirements. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  I  Just 
stated  the  Navy  has  never  been  enthusi- 
astic about  the  plaie  and  never  believed 
it  could  be  useful  <x\  carriers.  Whether 
the  plane  will  ever*  be^r  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  It  has  not  been  up  to  this  time 
and  the  Navy  has  Spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  it. 

Bdr.  McCLELLAlt.  Does  the  Senator 
have  Information  ^m  reliable  sources 
that  the  plane  does  not  meet  the  Navy 
requirements  and  lliat  it  is  deficient  in 
meeting  the  deslgti  and  structure  re- 
quirements? ' 

Mr.  RUSSELL  qf- Georgia.  I  would 
say  that  as  of  thlt  date  the  Senator's 
statement  Is  justified. 

Mr.  McCLELL^.  Notwithstanding 
the  four  models  of  the  five  arranged  for 
or  proposed  to  be  secured  for  test  evalu- 
ation purposes,  aiid  notwithstanding  that 
foiu-  have  been  delivered,  It  Is  still  in  a 
stage  where  the  r^avy  believes  it  Is 
greatly  deficient  ln|  meeting  design  and 
structure  requlremttits? 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Navy 
stated  It  cQuld  not  utlllae  the  plane  In  Its 
present  configuration  and  stee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  With  deference  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  who  says  he  wishes  to  make  a 
motion 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should 
like  to  put  in  the  Rkcord,  as  a  part  of 
my  answer,  a  statement  from  the  House 
report  on  the  reason  why  the  Navy  has 
not  procured  planes  of  this  type.  It  la 
gone  into  in  detail  at  page  231  of  the 
committee  memiorandum.  The  House 
committee  announced : 

N<\fun<l8  are  to  be  programed  lor  the  pro- 
cureihent  of  "hard  tooling"  or  similar  pro- 
duction equipment  In  Oscal  y«»r  1B«7  luitll 
ample  notice  and  Information  supjiacting 
such  action  haa  been  made  available  to  the 
Ck)mmJtteee  on  Appropriation*  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

That  is  a  statement  from  the  House 
report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words, 
they  undertake,  by  statements  in  the  re- 
port, to  say  that  none  of  these  planes 
are  to  be  procured  until  a  study  can  be 
made 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  That  Is  as 
to  the  Navy  version. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wished  to  have 
an  explanation  of  this  Item  In  the  Ricoro 
since  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  desired  to  make  a  motion 
to  defer  consideration  of  Uils  bill,  and 
that  he  had  arranged  to  be  recognized  by 
the  Chair  as  soon  as  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  had  been  con- 
cluded. I  desired  to  make  that  colloquy 
a  part  of  the  Rxcord  while  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  MoCLELLAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesies  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RusszLi.] ,  in  yielding  to  me  while  he  had 
the  floor  so  that  I  oUght  make  the 
Rscctts  with  respect  to  the  bill  as  It  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  so-caUed  ^-111 
series  of  airplanes  which  are  now  in  the 
research  and  development  stage,  with 
prospects  of<  being  procured  later  and 
stocked  in  our  arsenal  of  defense. 

This  weapons  system  and  Its  procure- 
ment has  been  In  controversy  from  its 
very  Inception.  The  controversy  reached 
a  serious  stage  at  the  time  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  overruled  all  the  civilian  and 
military  experts  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  had  worked  as  a  team  and 
served  as  a  selection  board  for  the  dif- 
ferent contestants  for  the  different  de- 
signs and  proposals  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  prospective  contractors  for  the 
building  of  the  planes.  When  that  de- 
clslcM  was  made  and  annoimoed,  it  ap- 
peared from  reports  and  from  known 
facts  at  the  Ume  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  had  selected  from  the  final  two 
contestants,  a  plane  whose  design  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  others.  Inferior, 
that  is,  as  to  its  performance  prospects, 
and  also  more  costly  than  the  other 
plane. 

These  two  contestants,  as  we  all 
know,  were  General  Dynamics  and  the 
Boeing  Corp.     The  General  Dynamics 
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plane  was  selected,  and  the  Boeing  plane, 
according  to  all  reports,  was  the  supe- 
rior pltine.  It  had  been  four  times  rec- 
ommended over  all  contestants,  includ- 
ing the  final  submission  of  the  design 
*and  proposal  of  General  Dynamics. 

Thereafter  a  series  of  hearings  was 
held  by  the  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  Those  hearings,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  testimony  that  would 
be  heard,  involving  national  defense, 
particular  characteristics  of  these  weap- 
ons, and.  in  fact,  because  they  were  be- 
lieved to  involve  in  some  respects  na- 
tional security,  were  held  in  executive 
session.  Parts  of  that  testimony  have 
been  released.  Other  parts  of  it.  some 
of  the  critical  parts  of  it,  have  never  been 
released. 

The  hearings  of  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded from.  I  believe,  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1963,  until  the  20th  of  November 
of  that  year.  Two  days  after  the  last 
hearing  was  held  a  great  tragedy  oc- 
curred, the  assassination  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Temporarily  the 
hearings  were  suspended. 

Thereafter  an  evaluation  of  the  hear- 
ings and  the  status  of  them  indicated 
that  the  hearings  would  not  be  conclu- 
sive and  could  not  be  conclusive  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  Issues  involved  until 
there  had  been  further  proceedings  and 
further  progress  had  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  contracting  for  research  and 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of 
tlxe'broposed  plane. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  some  others 
I  oould  mention,  we  have  suspended  the 
hearings,  subject  to  their  being  resumed 
at  such  time  as  It  may  seem  appropriate 
and  propitious  to  do  so.  That  time  will 
come.  I  am  not  prepared  today  to  an- 
nounce the  time  or  the  date,  but  that 
Ume  will  oome. 

I  have  made  that  statement  recently 
to  all  w.ho  are  amcemed  or  Interested  or 
who  inquired.  But  in  n-cent  days  and 
during  this  interim  there  have  CMi^ie&red 
In  the  press  frtHn  time  to  time  articles 
regarding  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  this 
plane.  Recently,  within  the  last  several 
days,  a  large  nimiber  of  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  press  which  are  highly 
critical  of  this  plane,  and  which  relate 
to  Information  that  presumably  is  clas- 
sified, but  which  nevertheless  is  known 
to  many  of  us  as  being  substantially  cor- 
rect. Particularly  is  it  known  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the 
statements  which  have  recently  appeared 
In  the  press  are  true. 

There  wUl  be  further  hearings  at  some 
appropriate  time  to  develop  the  facts 
that  should  be  developed  with  respect  to 
the  procurement  of  this  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

I  shall  be  restrained  in  my  remarks  as 
to  predictions  or  as  to  personal  criticisms 
with  respect  to  this  program  and  what 
we  may  anticipate  will  develop  regard- 
ing it.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  the  press  are  dis- 
turbing, not  just  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  conducted  the 
Investigation,  although,  possibly  by  rea- 
son of  that  poslUon.  I  am  better  hif  ormed 
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with  respect  to  the  backgrotand  and  with 
respect  to  the  facts  pertaining  to  and  as- 
sociited  with  this  program  than  most  of 
my  colleagues,  and  certainly  more  so 
than  most  of  the  citizens  throughout  this 
country. 

So  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  shocked  at 
these  disclosures.  I  may  say  that  I 
would  rather  they  had  not  been  made. 
exceiJt  for  the  fact.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  they  are  true  they  ser\'e  a  worth- 
while purpose,  if  they  are  true,  they  are 
information  thkt  the  pet^le  of  this  coun- 
try »hould  have.  If  they  are  true,  they 
are  Information  that  Congress  needs  in 
Its  deliberations  as  we  from  time  to  time 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars,  as  we  pro- 
pose to  do  In  the  pending  bill,  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.    , 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of 
what  I  shall  have  to  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out t>bjectlon.  It  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  first  of  the  ar- 
ticles, Mr.  President,  that  I  ask  be  printed 
in  th(  Record  is  an  article  in  Aviation 
Week  it  Space  Technology,  in  its  issue 
of  July  11.  1966,  entitled  "Variable 
Oeogietry  of  F-4  Proposed  to  Navy." 

Tl^  second  is  arv  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Augiust  3. 
1966,  entitled  "Touted  TFX  Too  Fat  TO 
Fly  for  Navy  Now— Savings  Fade  Away." 

I  (hall  have  some  comment  to  make 
about  that  article  in  a  moment. 

The  third  article  is  an  article  by  the 
Associated  Press.  The  copy  of  it  I  have 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  Thursday,  August  4.  Its  title  Is, 
"Delay  in  Bulldhur  TFX  Acceptable  to 
Navy  Creates  Stir." 

The  fourth  article  Is  one  that  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  as  an  edi- 
torial in  its  Issue  of  August  4.  1»6«,  enti- 
tled "TFX  Claimed  Costing  Par  More 
Than  Estimated— Navy  Has  Refused  To 
Acc^t  It  So  Far." 

The  fifth  article  which  I  shall  Insert  in 
the  Escoao,  Mr.  President,  is  an  article 
in  Barron's  Iilatlonal  Business  b  Finan- 
cial Weekly,  in  its  August  15  issue,  enti- 
tled. "Point  of  No  Return — TFX  Program 
Has  Gone  Prom  Scandal  to  Disaster." 

The  sixth  Mticle.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
editorial  in  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  of  August  8,  1966,  entitled,  "Mc- 
Nanaara's  TFX  Polly." 

The  last  article,  Mr.  President,  which 
I  sh411  Insert  In  the  Record  today,  is  an 
editorial  in  the  Seattle  Times  of  August 
5,  entitled,  "TFX,  An  Issue  That  Will 
Not  Die." 

Mt.  President,  these  articles  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  this  body. 
They  should  be  considered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their 
contents  should  be  explored  and 
determined. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  Presiae.nt,  at  this  point, 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  these 
articles,  and  particularly  the  two  from 
which  I  shall  quote,  that  if  the  contents 
of  the  articles  are  true,  they  are  scan- 
dalohs.  If  they  are  not  true,  then  they 
are  slanderous.  I  did  not  publish  them. 
I  am  not  the  author  of  them.    They  are 


not  my  statements.  They  contain  infor- 
mation that  enterprising  reporters  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  information  that 
would  not  be  made  available  to  me,  pos- 
sibly, if  I  asked  for  It;  Information  that 
has  been  locked  In  a  chamber  of  secrecy, 
much  of  it.  up  to  this  time.  And  I  may 
say.  Mr.  -President,  that  all  during  the 
interim  that  we  have  not  been  h<Ming 
hearings,  smoke  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
has  been  emitting  in  very  small  streams, 
I  may  say — from  the  crevices  in  that  wall 
of  secrecy  that  htw  been  maintained. 
Now.  with  these  articles  and  the  other 
Information  that  Is  being  published,  that 
smoke  is  of  doubt  and  distrust  Is  billow- 
ing up  to  the  point  that  It  is  attractlngr 
national  attention. 

Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  ignore  It.  And  If  we  find  out  that 
those  responsible  for  reporting  these 
articles  have  not  reported  the  trttth,  or 
substantially  the  truth,  then,  of  course, 
Mr.  President,  the  purported  facts  or  In- 
formation contained  tiiereln  should  not 
influence  us.  We  should  rfelegate  It  to 
the  trash  can.  But  If  it  Is  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  had  better  consider  it,  because 
it  Involves  national  defense,  and  could 
have  an  Unpact  upon  the  security  of  our 
country,  and  the  progress,  and  even  per- 
haps to  some  degree  the  success,  with 
which  we  may  be  able  to  prosecute  the 
present  war  in  Vietnam  if  It  conttnues 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  many  are  now 
predicting  It  will. 

So  this  Is  serious.  Mr.  President. 
Either  there  Is  great  truth  in  what  has 
been  published,  or  it  amounts  to  a  slur— 
a  slur  upon  the  great  Defeiise  Depart- 
ment of  the  UiUted  States.  I  say  that  no 
Senator,  no  Member  of  Congress,  can  be 
indifferent  to  what  Is  contained  in  these 
articles.     I  shall  read  some  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  wUl  yield  at  this  point.  If 
he  may  do  so  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkaiisas  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  McCLEULAN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  may  yield  for  an  ob- 
servation without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor.  * 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  for  an  ob- 
servation. If  I  may  do  so  without  losing 

my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, I  have  been  familiar  for  some  time 
with  some  of  the  problems  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkar\sas  [Mr..McCLi:LLAw]  has  encoun- 
tered in  the  so-called  TFX  investigation. 
I  have  no  desire  at  this  time  to  express 
any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  evidence  taken  in  that  investigation. 

I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  and  as  one  interested  in 
the  defense  of  our  Nation,  that  in  my 
Judgment  the  distinguished  8eiu»tor  from 
Arkansas  merits  the  commendation  of 
the  country  for  the  courageous  and  Intel- 
ligent course  he  has  pursued  thus  far  as 
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ohalnn*n  ot  the  permanent  Suboommlt- 
tee  on  InveetlgaUoiu,  and  for  his  deter- 
mlnatloD  to  proceed  further  with  the  in- 
quiry and  ascertain  what  the  truth  may 
be  with  respect  to  the  matters  which  he 
baa  dlMSuased. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  who 
U  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  duUes  that  It  be- 
came our  responsibility  to  perform  in 
oonnection  with  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  permanent  subcommittee 
were  not  pleasant.  I  did  not  seek  the 
(Wportunlty  to  make  this  investigation. 

Many  times  I  wished  that  the  cup 
might  pass  from  me,  even  before  the  In- 
vestigation started,  aild  after  it  had  be- 
Sun,  Z  sought  to  find  la  way  to  end  the 
kivesttgation  honorably  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  my  ooimtry  and  to  make 
ure  that  it  waa  not  being  imposed  upon. 

I  waa  unsuccessful  in  that  effort. 
Tbeseafter,  I  had  no  alternative  except 
to  pursue  with  as  much  diligence  and 
(s^thfulnass  as  I  possessed  the  unpleas- 
a^  task  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
■uboommlttee  to  perform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  read 
all  of  these  articles,  but  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  particularly  to  two  of 
ttafloi. 

Mr.  XAUSCHE.  Mr.' President,  wIU 
th*  /aenator  ylehl? 

Mr.  McCLBLLAN.  I  wlir>be  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUaCHE.  Article  No.  5,  pub- 
Ikhed  in  Bazron's  on  August  15,  contains 
the  statement: 

BsMly  4  yMtf«  ago,  anne  futura  liUtorUn 
may-Meall.  thp  trx  «m  auppond  xa*o(mt 
$»s  muium  ptr  pluM. 

:tlM  artlde  further  states: 

Squally  atartUng  Is  th«  aoaiiog  price  per 
^lans.  On  current  official  wtlmstea,  1,400 
tmlti  at  a  ooat  of  #11  billion  wcrka  o\it  to 
>  than  #7.8  mUllon. 


The  oost  Jumped  from  $2^  million  to 
$7.8  mllUon. 

Mr.  McCLEUAN.  The  Sena;tor  Is 
correct.    The  article  does  state  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  article  .states 
further: 

For  nhmt  it  Is  warth  then,  ttat  avenge 
prlos  for  TPZ  aircraft  of  all  typea  is  likaly 
to  approadi  SB  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Seimtor  la 
oorrect. 

Mr.  LAU8CHB.  TIXB  price  Jumped 
from  $2.9  millioD  at  the  beginning  to 
17  J  million  in  the  middle  of  the  project, 
and  It  is  now  up  to  $0  million  at  the  end. 

Mr.  MoCLBLLAN.  I  state  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  I  am  not  the  au- 
thor of  those  figures.  However,  I  be- 
Ueve  I  oan  say  without  any  reservation 
that,  even  though  they  constitute  the 
rough  Judgment  of  someone,  they  are 
mon  aeeurate  than  was  the  rough  Ju<ts- 
ment  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
«akl  it  was  going  to  cost  $3.9  milUon  per 


In  malrtng  those  estimates,  he  was 
•stlmattag  the  cost  so  that  he  oould  give 
the  oontraet  to  the  highest  bidder  rather 
tl^an  to  tlia  lowwt  Uddsr  and  was  sav- 
ing that  tha  towast  bidder's  proposal  was 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  comipents  of  the^Senator 
from  Arkansas  wften  the  investigation 
or  hearing  was  being  conducted.  He  at 
that  time  made  statements  doubting  the 
correctness  of  what  was  being  said. 

Mr.  McCLELLAK.  I  had  good  rea- 
son, I  may  say.  to  doubt  some^of  the 
things  that  were  r^resented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  subsequent  events  are  now 
establishing  the  lustlfication  for  that 
doubt. 

Mr.  President,  ,in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  of  August  3 — and  per- 
haps in  one  or  two  of  the  other  articles — 
we  And  some  comments  that  are  quite 
interesting. 

The  article  states : 

The  billion  dollars  that  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary UcNa'mara  claimed  he  would  save  by 
procuring  easentlally  the  same  plane  for  dif- 
ferent missions  seems  to  be  evaporating. 

The  article  further  states  that  the  Air 
Force  as  of  now  ianticlpates  excellent 
performance  from  Its  version,  but  the 
Navy  version  has  bumped  into  trouble- 
some, costly  development  dlfflculties.  As 
a  result,  the  Navy  has  scaled  back  Its 
plane  procurement  from  350  to  fewer 
than  150  planes. 

As  the  disUngulAed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  told  us  a 
while  ago.  the  tnlth  is  that  the  Navy 
does  rvot  want  any  of  them  and  never 
did.  This  program  is  a  shotgun  wed- 
ding. 

The  Navy  was  unwilling.  Its  profes- 
sional judgment  was  that,  for  the  dif- 
ferent missions  of  the  two  arms  of  the 
services,  one  plane  would  not  do  because 
their  missions  wer»  different.  They  felt 
that  what  was  needed  for  one  mission 
would  not  eflfectlvelfcr,  would  not  success- 
fully perform  the  mission  of  the  other.  I 
think  the  Navy  was  right. 

The  article  further  states  that  Chair- 
man Maron,  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee — who  Is  chairman,  by  the 
way — expresses  concern  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  campaign  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  failure. 

•niat  Is  not  my  quote.  I  have  not  heard 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  denied  that 
statement  since  its  i publication. 

The  article  furttier  states  that  he 
projects  the  cost  at  research,  develop- 
ment, procuring,  and  testing  of  23  proto- 
type production  plahes  at  $1,500  million, 
or  $416  mJUlon  moi%  than  the  Air  Force 
has  estimated  when  the  contract  was 
awarded.  However,  prior  to  the  time  the 
contract  was  awaitied,  our  committee 
was  given  an  estimate  of  far  less  than 
that,  an  estimate  which  if  the  present 
estimate  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
is  correct,  is  more  Itian  double  what  we 
were  told  It  would  cost  during  the  course 
of  our  hearings. 

The  article  further  states: 

Estimated  production  costs  have  Jumped 
even  a  bigger  percent^*. 

These  are  not  my  quotes.    The  article  "^ 
further  states: 

The  Navy  varaion  is  7  tons  overweight, 
13.000  feet  below  coinbat  ceiling  require- 
ments, and  8,000  feet  below  the  performance 
promised  by  General  I^May. 
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They  have  already  made  four  of  the 
prototypes.  They  liave  only  one  more  to 
go.  and  that  is  how  much  it  is  now  short 
according  to  this  article. 

The  plane  cannot  loiter,  it  cannot  meet 
loitering  requirements  at  either  station. 
a  near  station  or  a  distant  station,  as 
required  and  as  promised.  Its  single 
engine  rate  of  climb  is  far  below  stand- 
ard— very  unsatisfactory,  perhaps  dan- 
gerously so.  And  neither  its  launch  nor 
rest — landing — capabilities  meet  ordi- 
nary  performance  requirements. 

The  article  indicates  that  Representa- 
tive MmsHALL,  a  Republican  of  Ohio,  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  said: 

Everyone  we  tallced  to  in  the  Navy  said 
they  don't  like  this  plane  and  do  not  want  It. 

Representative  Sikks,  of  Florida,  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  according  to  this  article, 
said: 

The  Navy  is  scared  to  say  anytliing  except 
that  they  hope  to  overcome  the  deQclencles. 
rm  afraid  we're  going  to  wind  up  with  a 
second-rate  plane.  Sooner  or  l%ter  there's 
going  to  be  a  full-dress  investigation. 

This  is  another  quote  from  the  article: 
If  spare  engines,  ground  equipment  and 
other   extras   are   Included,   what   had   been 
conceived  as  a  SV.l-bUUon  program — 

And  they  were  included  in  that.  I  may 
say.  J  .- 

for  1,704  aircraft  Is  now  unofficially  pegged 
at  possibly  $11  billion  for  only  1,398  planes. 

The  cost  goes  up ;  the  number  of  planes 
they  want  to  buy  goes  down. 

This  would  be  a  cost  of  nearly  $8  mil- 
lion per  plane,  as  against  the  original 
cost  of  $2.9  million,  an  increase  of  nearly 
200  percent. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the  Ben 
Price  Associated  Press  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1966.  with  the  headline  "Penta- 
gon Confirms  Skyrocketing  F-lll  Cost." 

Well.  I  guess  they  confirmed  to  him, 
or  he  would  not  have  published  it.  He 
knows.    I  am  taking  his  word  for  It. 

The  article  states: 

In  Its  repUes,  the  Pentagon  said  that  the 
unit  cost  of  the  F-lllA— 

That  Is  the  one  they  hoped  to  buy; 
that  is  the  Air  Force  version — 
Is  expected  to  be  $5  million,  while  the  unit 
cost  of  the  F-lllB  Navy  model  Is  expected  to 
be  S8  million. 

If  I  am  correct,  if  I  make  a  proper  di- 
vision and  calculation,. it  will  all,  on  an 
average,  approach  about  $8  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yle'd 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Thejr  approach  $8 
million.  What  was  the  original  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  According  to  this 
article,  $2.9  million.  I  am  using  news- 
paper reports  for  the  purpose  of  these 
remarks.  I  would  not  use  them  If  I  knew 
they  were  wrong.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor. McDonnell  Aircraft  Co.  will  shortly 
offer  a  variable  wing  Phantom,  designed 
specifically  for  the  Navy,  that  could  be- 
come a  competitor  of  the  F-lllB. 
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I  do  not  say  this  unqualifiedly,  but  I 
am  advised  that  the  proposal  will  be  tliat 
they  convert  that  plane  into  a  swept- 
wing  plane  comparable  to  the  F-lllB 
proposal  and  make  it  available  possibly, 
within  a  year's  time  or  shortly  thereafter. 
At  the  ratathis  situation  is  going,  the 
Navy  plane^-lllB  will  not  be  available 
in  a  year's  time.  They  have  not  yet  made 
a  selection.  According  to  present  re- 
ports, they  do  not  even  propose  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  they  will  take  it 
or  not,  and  they  do  not  want  to  take  it  at 
all.  until  some  time  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  a  little  of 
this  article  that  appeared  in  Barron's. 
In  order  to  conserve  time,  and  so  tRat 
the  Record  may  reflect  what  I  am  talking 
about,  I  ask  that  certain  parts  of  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Point  of  No  RExtniN — the  TFX  Pbogram  Has 
Gone  Pkom  Scandal  to  Disastkb 

(This  account,  Ulte  the  earlier  three-part 
series  which  It  cites  (Barron's.  July  12, 
August  16  and  30.  1965),  wa«  written  by  J. 
Richard  Elliott,  Jr.,  of  Barron's  staff.) 

"Fiscal  1966.  which  began  Inausplclously 
on  July  1  (1965),  shapes  up  as  a  crucial  year 
for  the  powers-that-be  at  the  Pentagon." 
With  that  bit  of  understatement  for  openers, 
this  magazine  last  stumner  launched  a  15- 
000-word,  three-part  series  of  articles  on  the 
controversial  P-111  flghter-bomber.  Gtolng 
back  to  Its  origins  as  the  TFX.  and  t§  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  Strange  McNamara's  con- 
cept of  "saving  »1  bllUon"  by  malting  a  single 
design  serve  the  needs  of  both  Air  Force  and 
Navy,  Barron's  traced  the  curious  history  of 
contractor  evaluation  and  the  subsequent 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
program  at  General  DynanUcs  as  It  had 
evolved  to  that  point.  The  facts  all  seemed 
to  point  one  way.  The  program,  we  con- 
cluded, had  far  exceeded  Its  planned  budget, 
and  expenses  bid  fair  to  soar  even  higher, 
nullifying  any  hoped-for  saving.  What's 
more,  the  cost  per  plane  was  running  "nearly 
50 '"r  more  than  Mr.  McNamara's  famed  "coet- 
effectlveness'  experts  had  forecast,"  partly  be- 
cause both  services  were  cutting  down  on 
their  planned  procurement.  Finally,  we 
noted  that  the  Navy  model— even  as  It  be- 
came less  and  less  "Identloal"  with  the  Air 
Force  design  in  a  frantic  etfoft  to  make  it 
work— had  grown  so  overweight,  and  fallen 
so  far  short  In  a  ntmiber  of  vital  respects, 
tliat  the  admirals  were  thinking  seriously  of 
abandoning  ship.  "Fiscal  1S66,"  we  summed 
up,  "Is  the  year  of  decision." 

Tueive  months  later  It  gives  us  scant 
pleasure  to  report  tkat  our  findings  erred.  If 
at  all.  on  the  side  of  optimism.  V5TUle  the 
numbers  Involved  are  difficult  to  doctunenr 
(Congressmen  complain  of  the  Pentagon's 
"deliberate  smokescreen"),  the  program  ap- 
pears to  be  running  up  a  tab  that  ultimately 
will  total  »10  billion — compared  with  an 
original  estimate  of  $5.8  bUUon,  and  last 
year's  "official"  figure  of  ST.S  bUllon.  What's 
more,  since  only  half  as  many  planes  are 
now  planned  the  cost  per  unit  has  risen  even 
more  sharply:  from  an  original  $2.9  mUUon 
(and  last  year's  estimated  M.9  million),  the 
average  price  tag  will  run  to  well  over  $8 
million  apiece.  For  Its  money,  the  Pentagon 
is  getting  what  Mr.  McNamara  calls  a  "weap- 
ons system  some  said  oould  never  t>e  made." 
»nd  one  that  ail  reports  Indicate  never  should 
iiave  been. 

Out  of  his  bl-servlce  fighter-l>omber,  tha 
Secretary  proposes  to  build  not  two  but  four 
different  atrplanee;  added  to  the  Air  POrce 


and  Na^  tactical  fighters  are  a  reconnais- 
sance model  and  the  long-range  bomber 
version  with  which  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand wUl  replace  its  aging  B-52s.  All  three 
of  the  major  aspects  of  the  program — not 
simply  the  Navy's  fast- fading  F-lllB,  but 
the  air  arm's  allegedly  "satisfactory"  P-jlllA 
and  FB-m  as  well — are  flymg  on  a  disaster 
course.  They  weigh  too  much,  and  they  are 
burdened  by  aerodynamic  drag  and  other  so 
far  insoluble  drawbacks.  Indeed,  according 
to  confidential  reports,  they  not  only  fall  to 
meet  fpeciflcatlons  but  also  will  be  no  match 
for  Conamunlst  MIGs  already  flying  in  com- 
bat, As  we  said  a  year  ago.  in  short,  what's 
good  for  General  Dynamics  may  not*  be  so 
good  for  the  country. 

Barely  four  years  ago,  some  future  his- 
torian may  recall,  the  TFX  was  supposed  to 
cost  82  9  million  per  plane.  The  two  services, 
between  them,  were  prepared  to  buy  1.700. 
When  the  contract  finally  was  awarded.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  proposad  to  develop  and  build 
the  1,700  F-llls  for  a  total  price  of  85.8  bil- 
lion'— roughly  83.4  million  apiece.  When  the 
fiscal  1966  budget  was  submitted  to  Congress, 
the  TFX  project  called  for  Just  1,600  air- 
craft— at  a  program  cost  of  87  8  billion,  or 
$45  million  each.  Early  this  year  Congress 
was  told  that  each  TFX  would  weigh  In 
(and.  as  will  he  seen,  that's  precisely  the 
word*    at  roughly  $5.9  million. 

Since  then  two  tmngs  have  happened: 
the  number  of  aircraft  scheduled  has  drop- 
ped sharply,  while  the  cost  per  unit  has 
soared.  On  the  first  count,  officially,  the 
quantity  now  In  the  overall  program  is  down 
to  1,400  (unofficially,  it  Is  reliably  said  to  be 
less  than  1,000.  a  net  reduction  of  40 ^'c  In 
the  past  12  months) . 

As  nearly  as  one  can  figure,  the  1.400 
planes — on  which  Congress  will  be  asked, 
early  next  year,  to  consider  the  defense 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1968  (when  the 
first  of  the  operational  F-llls  Is  due  In 
service) — breaks  down  roughly  as  follows. 
Foreign  orders  (British.  Australian):  74, 
compared  to  an  originally  planned  184.  U.8. 
Navy  F-lllBs:  350,  against  500  planned  a 
year  ago  and  693  programmed  in  mld-1963, 
tJ-S.  Air  force  PB-llls  (275).  F-lllAs  and 
RF-llls  (700):  or  975.  against  a  total  Air 
Forc«  buy  of  l,10O  a  year  ago  and  no  fewer 
than  1.460  originally.  Cost  of  the  total  pro- 
gram: an  estimated  $11  billion. 

E<lually  startling  is  the  soaring  price  per 
plane.  On  current  official  estimates.  1.400 
unit*  at  $11  billion  works  out  to  more  than 
$7.8  million  apiece — a  far  cry  from  the  $5.9 
million  figure  recently  given  to  Congress,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  original  estimate.  That's 
real  escalation.  Nonetlieleas,  the  figure  prom- 
ises to  fall  short  of  the  final  oost  per  unit. 
From  sources  too  hlglily  placed  and  numer- 
ous to  discount,  Barron's  has  learned  that 
tha  Navy  plans  to  whittle  down  Its  part  of 
the  t>ackage  once  more,  from  360  plane*  to 
160,  and  that  tlM  Air  Force  will  cut  back 
from  700  F-lllAs  to  600.  All  told,  fewer  than 
1,000  will  be  built. 

For  what  It's  worth,  then,  the  average  price 
for  TFX  aircraft  of  all  types  Is  likely  to  ap- 
proach $9  mllUon— Indeed  far  more  than  the 
XJS.  has  ever  paid  for  a  mass-produced  com- 
bat plane.  There's  one  thing  more,  which 
even  the  experts  can't  pvt  a  figure  on  until 
the  planes  go  operational.  Estimates  of 
maintenance  time  required  for  the  TFX,  and 
guaranteed  by  General  Dynamics  in  Its  con- 
tract (subject  to  penalttes) ,  recently  became 
publjc.  In  a  comparable  strike  bomber,  the 
Nav/s  A-7,  reqtilred  maintenance  time  runs 
to  11'.6  hours  per  liour  of  flight:  for  the  hulk- 
ing C-«A  now  under  development  by  Lock- 
heed, IVs  roughly  IB  hours  per  filght-hour. 
The  TFX?  29.86  maintenance  hours  for  the 
F-llXB.  86  maintenance  hours  for  the  F- 
111  A,  requlrad  after  every  hour  in  the  air. 
Once  it  gets  off  the  ground.  In  short,  the 
mort  expensive  plane  ever  built  will  have  only 
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begun  Its  assault  oo  Mr.  McNamara's  budget 
and  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

So  much  for  cost  savings.  After  aU.  there's 
a  war  on.  If  the  plane  lived  up  to  its  ad- 
vance notices,  few  would  begrudge  the  cost. 
However— and  this  is  what  ilea  behind  the 
steady  erosion  in  the  services'  demand — 
mour.tlng  evidence  suggests  that  far  more  is 
at  stake  than  money.  The  Navy  plane,  the 
Air  Forces  TAC  model  and  particularly  Its 
SAC  bomber  are  simply  not  good  enough. 
•  •  •  •  • 

it.KHIFEST  rrNHAPPINSSS 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Navy  will  have 
test-flown  both  the  fourth  and  fifth  modeU. 
But  the  service's  unhapplnesa  is  manifest 
Even  Navy  Secretary  Nitze.  a  Pentagon  vet- 
eran, admitted  to  a  Congressman:  "I  tliink 
the  contractor  slipped  up."  Asked  if  the 
Navy  would  have  rejected  the  TFX  had  it 
known  how  overweight  the  plane  would  get, 
Mr.  Nitze  replied,  In  Houee  subootnmlttee 
testimony.  "I  think  that  Is  correct." 

Overweight — which  affects  a  plane's  range, 
speed,  acceleration,  maneuverability,  fuel 
consumption  and  weapona-carrylng  capac- 
ity— means  still  another  headache  for  the 
Navy:  carrier  capablUty.  The  Fleet  ham 
spent  nearly  $a*0  mllUon  to  strengthen 
decks,  catapulU  and  landing  cables  for  planes 
as  hefty  as  the  F-lllB:  the  A-7.  for  one. 
with  Its  on-the-deck  speed.  Is  no  Ughtwetgbt, 
either:  But  the  TFX  preeents  another  prob- 
lem for  carriers:  when  it's  fully  loaded,  their 
elevators  can't  carry  it. 

According  to  ranking  Navy  experts,  speak- 
Ing  off  the  reeord,  most  of  the  carriers  now 
commissioned  and  under  oonetructloQ  win 
not  be  able  to  take  the  plane  from  the  hang- 
ar deck  up  to  the  flight  deck  at  anything 
over  70.000  pounds.  The  Navy  has  been  ad- 
vised by  armchair  admirals  at  the  Pentagon 
to  bring  it  up  empty,  then  load  it  with  fuel 
and  weapons  on  the  flight  deck.  To  this, 
a  grizzled  spokesman  repllee:  "Of  coune 
that's  poaslble.  but  hardly  desirable  in  com-' 
bat.  With  all  the  plan's  other  ahortcomlnga. 
it's  too  much  ot  a  price  to  pay." 

In  Navy  terms,  other  ■bortfalls  attributable 
to  weight — or  to  a  comMnatlan  of  over- 
weight and  Inadeqtiate  design — lurk  in  re- 
quired loitering  time,  alUtude  and  lantUng 
speed.  The  F-lllB  wUl  need  a  "wind-over- 
the-deck"  (WOD  speed.  Into  which  to  land, 
of  at  least  36  m.p.h.  Binot  moat  cairlers 
can  steam  as  faat  as  that,  they  can  generate 
such  a  speed  merely  by  heading  Into  wbab- 
ever  wind  may  b«  taiowlng.  However,  such 
restrictions  seem  beyond  tolerable  limits. 
"Sure  you  can  do  it,"  a  veteran  officer  asys. 
"But  In  the  middle  of  a  batUe.  it  would  be 
nice  to  know  you  oould  pick  up  yo\ir  planea 
no  matter  which  way  you  happened  to  be 
headed,  and  it  might  weU  be  prefemble  not 
to  force  the  captain  to  go  somewhere  he'd 
rather  not." 

aANOI    AMD    ALTTTVOK 

The  other  technical  drawbacks  look  equally 
perilous.  A  squadron  of  F-lllBs  aboard  a 
carrier  wotild  have  as  its  primary  mission  the 
protection  of  its  fleet,  by  standing  aerial 
guard,  several  hundred  miles  away,  for  sev- 
eral hours,  to  detect  and  Intercept  attack- 
ing planes.  The  F-lllb,  tests  have  shown, 
cannot  reach  maxlmtmi  time— because  ita 
weight  prevents  It  from  oanylng  the  neces- 
sary fuel.  As  for  altitude  limits.  In  the  case 
of  a  dogfight,  the  third-model  of  the  plane 
has  failed  by  la.OOO  feet  to  reach  the  mini- 
mum specified  height  of  WJOOO  Teet— and,  in 
fact,  even  higher  altlttides  are  known  to  be 
required  to  deal  with  enemy  aircraft  on  equal 
terms. 

Will  the  SWIP  and  SCRAPE  models  do 
better?  "How  much  higher,  farther  and 
faster  a  76.000-pound  plane  go  than  a  78,- 
000-pound  one?"  asks  a  top  Naval  aviation 
veteran.  Worst  of  all.  the  special  alr-to-alr 
missile  designed  to  glTe  naoessary  punch  to 
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ttMP-lllB,  RttglMS  AlreraffB  hMf^-powcrad 
Pbovnlz,  may  jrat  h«v«  to  be  Jvttlaonad  M 
listen  th«  loMl.  Tbe  •mailer  Sidewinder 
mlaaUe  of  todeyi  "fenerstton"  (none  too 
orerpowertac  in  Vietnam,  aa  It's  turned  out) 
would  be  an  unhappy  aecond  choice. 

vseroBT  FOB  AorowxBr 

Kavy'a  dtoenchaatment  over,  the  TcTX  la 
a  matter  at  longstanding  record.  Less  gen- 
erally appreoUted  u  the  (allure  of  the  r-Ul 
In  It*  primary  role,  ae  a  tactical  Ogbter- 
bomber  for  the  Air  Force.  A  clear -eyed  view 
of  the  TFX  aa  a  ground  beoed  tactical  alr- 
eraft  came  recently  from  Oen.  Wallace  M. 
Oimmom,  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Uarine 
Corps.  Marine  procutsmenta  originally  were 
to  have  made  tbe  F-111  a  'trl-eenrloe''  plane. 
UBeharacteristloally.  um  leatfaemecks  backed 
•way  from  the  challenge.  Oen.  Oreene  told 
a  B0ue  miboommlttee  that  Ida  ariatlon 
aides  found  ttie  F-lll  to  be  "no  Unprove- 
mantr  over  the  Marines'  present  F-4a.  par- 
tloularlyln  "ali^to-i^und  attack  o^pabUlty 
.  .  .  therefor*  .  .  .  undesirable  for  Marine 
Corpe    vam." 

T»  be  eun,  the  Marine  Commandant  was 
aiming  meeWoally  at  the  Navy^  version. 
Bowever,  the  Air  Force  model  suffers  from 
stmllar  teohnieal  woes.  Overweight  is  a  case 
in  point.  Weight  is  the  single  moet  vital 
factor  in  any  airplane,  especially  a  military 
O^ter.  Where  the  Mavy  plane,  after  Its 
SWir  (ttst,  now  weighs  in  at  a  relatively 
svelte, TftMO  pounds  at  groes  take-off  con-'' 
figuration,  the  Air  Ton*  model  Is  up  to  some 
MAW. 

The  proMem,  whloh  traoee  to  much  flab- 
bier ptudtUon  AontroU  on  the  pert  of  Air 
Poroe  manaffsment,  also  has  been  a  weU- 
Ruarded  asaret.  It  means  that  the  l^lllA  • 
oaano*  yet  fly  ■uperaonlcaay  "on  the  deck"— 
that,  aa  tadar-avoldlng,  taotieal-etrike  alti- 
tude of  aOO  feet  and  that  it  has  been  unable 
to  reaoh  required  speed  of  Mach  a  J  at  peak 
attttnde.  Moreover,  tbe  klgbeet  tiie  plane 
haa  been  able  to  go,  aftsr  weU  over  l.ooo 
twwa  of  tSBt^Oighta,  ta  some  80000  feet. 
a8%-80%  short  of  requtrements. 

As  reesBtly  aa  laal-Kay,  the  eervloe  put  the 
eighth  of  ita  OansMl  Dynamics  F-lllA  mod- 
eta  throogh  an  aBhauatlTe  atriea  of  taste, 
voder  aU  but  total  seoarlty  wmpa,  at  %Un ' 
Air  Voree  Baaa,  in  Florida.  Memoranda  elr- 
«^laMng  Hi  the  Pentagon  alnoe  then  have 
made  dear  «•  tbe  top  brass  that  tbe  plane 
is  no  Btetcb  for  the  OonuninlM  MlO-ai.  At 
ape«la  of  Uaob  a  J  It  baa  vloleat  oompreMor 
Btalta:  the  englaea  awddRiiy  loee  power. 
Carrying  its  full  coamtaaaent  at  conventional 
weapons,  sooordlng  to  one  observer,  "it  la  eo 
dlflooH  to  manevrar  tbat  It  took  half  tbe 
state  to  bank  into  a  eoaaplete  turn."  In 
quick  maneavers,  borlaontaUy  or  vartloaUy— 
undar  eondMlona  as  aeafr  to  actual  combat 
as  tbe  VgHn  aiparts  eoold  simulate— the 
plane's  InabUlty  to  accelerate  fast  enough 
left  it  "virtually  lno«»ab»e  of  defending  it- 
self In  a  dogflght  with  modem  enemy  alr- 
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Whafs  more.  Air  Force.  Navy  and  even 
NASA  tests  all  have  varlfled  tbe  pl^%  baiyio 
<li»«ta«k.  Blmply  puts  the  ft-lllA.  In  aero- 
dynamic Ungo,  la  S6  "ceunts"  high  In  diag 

or  S5%  "dncgler''  than  It  should  bf .  Weight, 
at  oourae.  makea  drag  hardar  to  ovwoome 
but  a  plane  at  any  weight  U  euppoaed  to  be 
daatcoad  to  travel  at  asff>dnc.  Whan'*diaB- 
gjtnaaa"  Is  astreme.  tba  reason  usuaUy  Uas  in 
acme  aspeei  oC  tbe  eonllguratlon,  where  an 
outer  appurtenanoa,  or  eome  liuMr  one,  (in 
tba  Jat  ebainben)  Interferee  with  air-flow 
and  alow*  the  atroraft,  in  effect,  by  oaaa4«« 
•Itbar  tuitoulanee  or  trietton. 

Aocordtog  to  auttaoritlea  — t'gnrl  to  tbe 
TTZ.  the  program  has  bsen  ebot  through 
with  diaf .  A  major  source  of  ooiwem  to 
Naey  engfnaara.  it  baa  been  ahnigged  off  by 
Alr^Voroa  aaqMrta.  la  tbe  beUef  tbat  Improved 
•nclhe  performance  will  overcome  the  prob- 


lem. "All  along,  they  have  just  refused  to 
reoognlae  the  facte."  aaya  one  observer.  "Yet 
they  know  that  If  th*  drag  'counts'  which 
the  teeta  have  abowQ^  are  right,  they  don't 
have  the  aircraft  tbey  claim."  Simply  put, 
3S%  too  much  drag  oaeana  a  plane  has  3fi% 
leaa  range  on  the  lame  fuel  than  Its  design 
oalla  for,  and  Is  deficient  in  both  acceleration 
and  maneuverability. 

A  Navy  official  adUs  bitterly:  "Out  at 
Wright- Patterson  thejl  were  frankly  flabber- 
giasted  when  they  'dleoOvered'  the  drag  factor 
meant  a  85%  loea  of  range.  The  Navy  would 
have  stopped  jM-oductlon  right  there.  But 
this  Is  an  Air  Force  program.  Meeting  pro- 
duction quotas  Ib  more  important  than  going 
for  design  perfection  They  like  to  think 
such  problems  will  w<rk  themselves  out." 

SOC&CXS  or  DRAG 

Like  an  InBubordinate  rookie,  however,  the 
difficulty  has  refused  |o  re^ond.  Investiga- 
tors for  months  have-'j>robe<l  three  areas  In 
the  design  which  seem  the  UkeUest  source  of 
drag.  One  la  Internal  air  flow.  Becauae  of 
errors  In  the  design  for  airframe  mounting  of 
the  engine  InstaUaUo^,  the  lining  of  sUble 
air  called  "boundary  layer"  may  be  stirred 
up  by  an  erraUcally  directed  Jet-stream.  A 
year  ago.  sensing  tome  such  difficulty 
(though  not  admitting  it  publicly),  the  Air 
Force  ordered  Oeneraf  Dynamics  to  Install 
so-called  splitter  plate«,  to  deflect  the  stream 
from  the  interior  sutiace.  This  maneuver 
haant  helped. 

A  second  poaslblllty,  It's  said,  lies  In  the 
tall  assembly— the  part  of  the  overall  TFX 
contract  assigned  to  Griimman  (but  de- 
signed by  General  Dynamica ) .  In  the  twin- 
Jet  F-lll.  two  special  rear  ducts  must  be 
Wide  c^en  when  the  afterburner  Is  on — dur- 
ing acceleration,  takeoffs  and  the  like — but 
must  be  cloeed  tightly  when  such  added 
thnist  Is  not  flowing.  If  they  are  open,  air 
can  enter  (In  a  forwaiH  direction)  from  the 
outside,  acting  as  a  brake.  Here,  too,  count- 
leae  hours  of  teetlng.  rWealgn  and  computer 
calciiJatlons  have  provfld  unable  to  effect  any 
change. 

Third,  and  least  llk^y.  of  the  poeslbUltles 
under  scrutiny  Is  thaf  drag  may  be  caused 
by  air  entering  the  qpa^  areas  along  the  lat- 
eral surfaces  of  the  fuselage — ^where,  In 
order  for  the  swlng-wiags  to  pivot,  some  un- 
streamllned  divot  always  presents  itself  to 
the  outer  alrstream.  Voluminoiu  wind  tun- 
nel data  don't  show  turbulence  here,  but 
that  proves  nothing.  However,  there's  no 
way  to  plug  the  gaps,  Without  upsetting  the 
delicate  functioning  of  the  wing  pivots. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Last  Christmas,  the  Defense  Secretary 
abrupUy  changed  his  rtrategy.  Yes.  he  ad- 
mitted In  effect,  some  s^  of  manned  bomber 
ought  to  be  kept  on  Hand  at  BAG  baaee  to 
Insure  "flexible  reapciise."  But  the  Mc- 
Namara  plan  was  a  poUUcal  and  military 
bombshell.  He  propoead  to  scrap  all  80  B-68s 
and  360  of  the  oldesH  B-6as  between  1969 
and  1971.  Then,  added  to  the  260  remain- 
ing and  highly  advancad  B-6a  O  or  H  models 
(the  latter  boasting  a  range  of  13,600  miles, 
and  both  capable  of  flying  at  ro\ighly  Mach 
1)  would  be  aio— elnoB  upped  to  276— FB- 
111s.  Instead  of  developing  a  fuU-fledged 
new  bomber,  said  the  Secretary,  tranaforma- 
tton  of  the  TFX  into  a  new  stratofortrees 
would  save  the  country  yet  another  half- 
blUlon  dollars. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  These  articles  and 
the  Information  theyl contain  raise  ques- 
tions. Some  of  the«e  questions — many 
of  them — ^have  alrfady  been  in  the 
thoughts  and  In  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  permaneat  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  But  these  questions  now 
oome  to  mind  with  Emphasis  by  reason 
of  the  contents  of  tt^ese  articles,  partic- 
ularly the  two  to  which  I  have  referred. 


one  of  which  I  quoted,  and  excerpts  from 
the  article  have  been  placed  in  the 
Record. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  arise — not  all  the  questions  that 
ought  to  be  answered,  not  only  to  me.  but 
also  to  the  whole  country.  This  matter 
does  not  just  Involve  Congress.  We  have 
a  primary  and  immediate  resjxjnsibility. 
But  these  are  questions  to  which  the 
people  of  this  Nation  6se  entitled  to  have 
answers. 

The  first  question :  Where  is  the  billion 
dollars  In  savings — or  any  part  of  it — 
that  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  forced 
•'commonality"  in  structure  of  the  two 
planes? 

Mr.  President,  that  was  where  the  sav- 
ings were  to  come  from.  We  will  use  the 
same  parts,  the  same  design — 80  percent, 
they  claimed — and  thus  we  wUl  effect  a 
billion-dollar  saving. 

The  second  question:  Has  the  Secre- 
tary's famed  cost-effectiveness  operation 
come  to  be  synonymous  with  "spend 
more  to  get  less"  instead  of  "spepd  less 
and  get  more."  as  was  claimed  for  this 
"commonality"  program? 

That  question  ought  to  be  weighed  se- 
riously. Not  only  are  we  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money;  we  are  dealing  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  question:  Pour  years  ago, 
when  Secretary  McNamara  four  times 
overruled  the  competent  Judgment  and 
recommendations  of  our  best  profes- 
sional military  and  civilian  experts — 
approximately  235  of  them — and  selected 
the  second  best  design  and  proposal 
which  was  submitted  by  General  Dy- 
,namlc8  over  the  design  and  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  Boeing  Co. — which  was  the 
best,  and  which  documents  in  my  posses- 
sion clearly  indicate,  if  they  do  not  state 
emphatlcaUy,  that  at  the  time  the  deci- 
sion was  made,  It  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  Boeing 
plane  was  a  superior  plane  in  perform- 
ance  

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  should  also 
add  that  the  contract  proposed  by  Boe- 
ing would  have  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tially lower  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  the  Boeing 
Co.  not  only  offered  the  best  plane  in 
performance,  but  also  offered  to  produce 
it  at  a  lower  cost. 

At  that  time,  it  was  claimed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  we  would 
need  more  than  1,700  of  these  planes. 
That  Is  according  to  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts. Of  course,  I  have  Information 
from  other  sources,  but  let  us  base  the 
information  on  the  newspaper  accounts, 
which  is  what  the  people  are  reading 
today. 

It  was  claimed  that  we  would  need 
more  than  1,700  of  these  planes.  Now  we 
are  in  a  war  which  apparently  may  be  of 
long  duration.  How  long?  Who  knows? 
The  experts  are  talking  about  a  long  war. 
But  since  we  became  engaged  in  that 
war.  we  have  already  lost  more  than  300 
planes  over  North  Vietnam  alone.  I  have 
forgotten,  for  the  moment,  who  it  was 
that  showed  me  an  article  in  one  of  to- 
day's newspapers,  stating  that  during  the 
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past  year  we  have  lost  more  than  500 

planes. 

Am  I  right?  Someone  showed  me  that 
article. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  , OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  showed  the  Sena- 
tor that  article  and  it  did  show  more  than 
500  planes  lost. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Maybe  580  planes 
lost  in  the  past  year,  but  300  planes  over 
North  Vietnam  alone. 

In  view  of  that,  why  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  scaling  down  its  re- 
quirements and  buying  a  much  smaller 
number — maybe  less  than  1,000  of  these 
planes — according  to  these  reports? 
Why?  It  surely  cannot  be  said  that  our 
arsenal  is  adequate  or  that  the  need  is 
now  less  urgent  than  it  was  when  the 
program  was  inaugurated. 

We  are  now  at  war.  We  were  not  then 
at  war.  We  are  now  losing  planes  dall^. 
We  were  not  then.  How  has  the  need 
diminished?  How  has  the  need  dimin- 
ished from  the  standpoint  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  while  the  needs  of 
battle  have  Increased?  The  needs  of 
c(»nbat  are  greater  today  for  this  plane. 
If  they  are  any  good,  than  they  were  3  or 
4  years  ago  when  the  program  was  in- 
augurated. 

Is  this  reduction  in  acquisition  being 
made  because  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  plane  is  inferior — that  it  does  not 
and  cannot  measure  up  to  exaggerated 
claims  that  were  originally  made  for  it? 
Or  is  it  because  1,000  planes  or  even  a 
lesser  number  will  cost  so  much  more 
than  it  was  represented  that  the  original 
number  of  1,700  planes  would  cost?  Or 
can  it  possibly  be  because  of  both  of  these 
factors? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatpr  yield? 

Mr.  Mc^.KT.T.AN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  original  estimate 
was  that  we  needed  1.700  planes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  According  to  press 
reports — I  would  keep  it  that  way — 1.704. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  what  has  it  been 
reduced  to  now? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  according 
to  press  reports.  I  shall  not  say  it. 
These  articles  are  either  scandalous  or 
slanderous,  and  the  coimtry  is  entitled 
to  know.  I  have  some  general  idea  as  to 
What  the  correct  answer  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  number  has  been 
reduced  from  1.704? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  below  1.000 
Vcording  to  some  of  tHese  reports,  and 
the  Navy  planes  from  350  to  below  150. 

I  am  posing  these  questions  because 
the  country  needs  to  know.  Somehow, 
the  press  is  able  to  get  these  things.  I 
assume  that  they  are  accurate.  If  the 
press  can  get  them  and  publish  them, 
they  give  concern  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  truth. 

Nvunber  4:  Just  how  much  will  these 
planes  cost  per  unit? 

Was  the  $2.9  million  per  unit  price  tag 
estimate  placed  on  it  by  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  so  inaccurate  and  unrealistic 
thait  the  total  cost  of  the  plane  will  prove 
to  be  more  than  double  that  amount-^ 
anjhvhere  from  $6  million  to  $9  million 
per,  unit,  as  per  these  newspaper  articles? 
Will  it?  The  coun^is  entitled  to  know. 
Mr,  President.  Tnls  Congress  is  not  only 
entitled  to  know,  but  it  has  a  duty  to 
examine  Into  this  program  and  see  if  it 
is  ohock  full  of  waste  and  extravagance 
an4  whether  we  are  getting  a  superior 
weipon  or  an  inferior  weapon. 

How  much  are  the  planes,  both  Air 
Force  and  Navy  models,  overweight,  and 
why?  According  to  these  articles — and 
let  me  say  for  a  moment,  Mr.  President, 
from  unofficial  sources — both  of  these 
planes  are  much  overweight.  The  Air 
Force  can  use  its  plane  but  the  Navy. 
becfcuse  of  the  necessity  of  adapting  it 
to  the  only  place  where  Navy  planes 
can  land  to  be  of  use  in  combat,  makes 
overweight  prohibitive  If  the  plane  is  to 
be  able  to  land  safely,  takeoff  safely, 
and  to  perform  its  mission. 

Oan  this  overweight  be  corrected  with- 
out' an  intolerable  sacrifice  of  perform- 
ande  and  effectiveness?  These  are  ques- 
tions to  which  we  are  entitled  to  have 
BJiSwers. 

Ijo  what  extent  is  each  model  now 
deficient  in  speed,  rate  of  climb,  range, 
altitude,  takeolt  and  landing  safety,  and 
combat  maneuverability? 

What  is  the  true  drag  factor  In  each 
plahe  and  the  detrimental  effect  thereof? 
.According  to  one  of  these  articles  the 
drag  factor,  even  In  the  Air  Force  planes, 
is  35  percent.  I  am  not  a  technician, 
but  35  percent  I  assume,  would  mean 
that  that  would  permit  the  plsuie  to  fly 
only  about  two-thirds  as  fast  and  as  far 
if  the  drag  factor  were  not  present.  We 
need  to  know  about  this. 

How  much  is  really  being  sacrificed  in 
performance  and  weaponry  effectiveness 
in  order  to  meet  the  questionable  require- 
ments of  ccwnmonality?  I  use  the  word 
"questionable"  modeatly.  because  that  is 
the  most  modest  adjective  that  one  could 
use  to  describe  this  commonality  require- 
ment. 

How  can  we  possibly  justify  the  sacri- 
ficing of  weaponry  and  combat  effective- 
ness simply  to, achieve  the  dubious  goal 
of  commonality? 

We  are  getting  a  weapon.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  shall  we  have  gained  if  we 
achieve  commonality  and  then  have  no 
effective  weapon?  What  kind  of  folly 
would  it  be? 

We  are  pursuing  it  now.  and  tr>'lng  to 
get  "research  and  development,  according 
to  these  articles.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Natry  said,  "we  must  make  it  work." 

<At  this  point,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
assumed  the  chair. ) 

Mr.  McCLETJ.AN.  Why?  Why?  If  a 
weapon  will  not  work,  why  must  we  try 
to  make  it  work,  if  there  is  another  alter- 
native? Why  do  we  make  such  a  state- 
ment? The  answer  is  not  that  there  is 
up  other  weapon  available,  or  that  a  bet- 
ter one  may  not  be  obtained  and  prob- 
ably in  less  time  and  at  less  cost.  I  am 
no  expert.  I  am  talking  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  press  reports. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Are  we  to 
end  up  in  this  program  with  not  only 
fewer  planes  than  were  needed  before 


the  Vietnam  war  began,  but  also  with 
planes  whi(±  are  incapable  of  achieving 
the  performance  requirements  set  by  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  begin  to  exercise  some  Judgment  and 
make  certain  that  it  is  not  making  an 
appropriation  in  the  bill  which  can  be 
transferred  from  the  purpose  for  which 
It  is  earmarked  to  the  procurement  of  a 
plane  the  design  of  which  and  the  test- 
ing of  which,  after  four  models,  has 
proved  to  be  completely  unsatisfactory . 
and  when  only  one  other  model  has  been 
contracted  for. 

If  the  press  reports  are  correct,  I  dare 
say  that  the  tremendous  deficiencies 
emhodiad  In  the  fourth  model  cannot 
possibly  be  corrected  by  a  flftii.  It  will 
take  more  than  o^e  effort,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Thus,  I  ask  one  more  queetfon:  18  the 
vaunted  "rough  judgment" — an;l  I  use 
those  words  because  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  said,  when  he  overruled  the 
military  and  civilian  experts  who  had 
been  assigned  the  task  of  evaluating  and 
recommending  as  between  the  conteat- 
Ing  designs  submitted  by  the  eootraetors 
who  sought  to  build  tne  plane,  that  the 
Comptroller  General  could  get  the  fig- 
ures upon  which  he  based  his  judgment 
when  he  said  that  the  cost  figures  of  the 
lowest  bidder — the  Boeing  Co. — were  not 
realistic,  and  when  he  gave  his  own  esti- 
mate and  we  sent  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral there  to  get  the  figures  to  ascertain 
how  they  were  arrived  at  and  to  evaluate 
them.    The  answer  was: 

I  do  not  have  the  figures,  just  rough 
judgment. 

Thus,  the  "rough  judgment." 

Is  the  vaunted  "rough  Judgment" 
computer  claim  of  a  billion  dollar  sav- 
ings proving  to  be,  instead.  Just  a  reck- 
less $5  bUlion  blunder? 

Every  Senator  should  be  interested  in 
the  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  committee  has  asked  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Comptroller  General.  Yes- 
terday. I  wrote  him,  setting  forth  the 
information  which  the  coiimlttee  would 
like  to  have  with  respect  Co  the  cost  of 
the  plane,  whether  the  research  and  de- 
velopment contract  had  been  complied 
with,  and  whether  a  contract  has  now 
been  made  for  the  procurement  of  the 
planes,  and  would  he  get  us  that  infor- 
mation. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  a  stupendous  task  when  we  go  to 
the  biggest  and  most  costly  Air  FVirce 
weapons  system  this  Government  has 
ever  undertaken  and  try  to  analyze  it 
with  the  multiple  thousands  of  docu- 
ments and  details  which  have  to  be 
looked  into  with  the  normal  staff— and 
we  have  a  very  good  staff — on  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee, 
they  find  it  so  burdensome  and  so  di£D- 
cult  that  it  needs  assistance.  We  called 
upon  an  arm  of  Congress  to  give  us  that 
assistance.  I  sent  that  letter  yesterday 
by  messenger  and.  at  the  same  time,  I 
sent  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
RKcoao. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALx  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 
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There  bdaag  no  objection,  the  letter 
wma  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raooto, 
as,  follows: 

ArOTTR  u,  l»fl6. 
Tm    COKRBOUJB    QsifauUL    or    TKB    UHTnC 

Statw.  T 

Mt  Dkas  Uk.  Coifi>T»ou.Ka  Obweeai.:  In 
vt«w  of  cumnt  developmenta  In  connection 
with  tbe  Department  of -Defenu  F-in  air- 
craft progrmm  and  the  reeord  of  pre\dotu 
haarlnBi  by  tlUa  Sabeomznlttee,  a  further 
eaamloatloii  Into  the  sutui  and  accom- 
pUahnwnta  of  thla  prasnun  la  putlcularly 
approvrtate  at  ttala  (Uxm.  It  now  appears 
that  (1)  tba  xeaearch  and  dareloinaecvt  con- 
tract U  nearlnf  completion.  (3)  we  under- 
■tand  the  production  contract  has  been 
negotiated,  and  (S)  development  at  a  bomber 
Teralob  of  the  9-111  la  being  undertaken. 

In  order  that  the  Buboommfttee  may  be 
tnU7  t&fomud  about  tbla  program,  we  would 
Ilka  tlie  aaalrtance  of  the  Oeneral  Aecount- 
Ing  Oflloe  In  aaoertalnlng  and  securloc  for 
the  Babaomntttee  fuU  and  accurate  infor- 
mation ot  tbe  following  matters: 

1.  Current  and  eettmated  total  cccta  of  the 
derelopiuent  and  production  contracta,  tlme- 
llneee  and  adaqiiaey  of  the  negotutlons  of 
tbe  prlaie  oostraets,  ejected  major  suboon- 
traeti  and  oontraet  oha&gea.  Alao,  propriety 
and  oonalatancy  wtth  contract  ^arma  of  (1) 
pnOta  paid  er  accrued,  and  (3)  payment* 
made  and  penaltlea  Impoaed  under  tbe  con- 
tract performaoce  Inoentlve  provlaona.  Cur- 
rent Indicated  ooeta  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  production  contracta  should 
be  compared  with  the  original  eatlmatee 
when  tbe  program  was  approved  and  the  rea- 
aooa  for  any  m*}Qr  changes  in  ooat  should 
be  datermlnad.  ^n»lk  reqjMct  to  oontraou 
coats,  tbe  prime  oontntotor^  aoooimtlng  con- 
trola  and  prooadiu'^  ahould  be  examined  for 
that  each  contract  bears 
k  Included  in  that  con- 


adequacy  to 
only  the  coet 
tract. 
3.  Contract  am 

for  the  develoj, 

(bomber  version 
velopment  and 
parlaon  of  the 
the  m-ni  wltti  the 
F-IU 

3.  Btatoa  of  ei 
F-Ill  prodnctton 
traets  fof  the  adv 
Tr~*0  engine,  or 
be  contemplated 

4.  The  extent  to 


lents  and  work  entailed 
of  tbe  FB-lil  aircraft 
eluding  eetUnated  de- 
[uctlon  costs  anl  a  com- 
ited  productloii  costs  of 
iroductlon  costs  of  the 


I  proourementa  for  the 
t  Including  tbe  con- 
1  P-13  model  of  the 
engines  which  may 
I  In  the  program. 
— ,-  —  ralch  tbe  prime  con- 
tractor has  met  performance  specincatlona 
for  the  Navy  P-lllBalrcr«ft.  Determine  the 
pradtietloa  aebedule  for  the  34  Navy  alr- 
oimrt  InoluAsd  la  tbe  production  contmot 
and  tbe  modtlfof  the  TT-ao  engine  to  be 
Ueed.  or  other  engines  whleh  may  be  con- 
templated for  use  In  the  program. 

6.  The  number  of  Government  personnel 
aaalgned  at  tbe  F-111  project  office  and  other 
locations  involved  In  managing  the  program 
■peetal  eommltteee  established,  together  wtth 
total  yearly  admlnUtrattve  eosta  to  date  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  since  inception  of 
tbe  F-lll  program. 

e.  Cost  effeotlTeneM  studies  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  oom- 
parlng  the>-lll  alrcra/t  with  exlsUng  Navy 
and  Air  Force  airplanes  and.  If  available. 
similar  attidlee  comparing  the  FB-111  air- 
craft with  tbe  B-sa. 

7.  Contract  coet  summary,  cost  estlmatee 
to  oomplete.  extent  of  program  delays  en- 
countered, and  tbe  probable  causes  therefor, 
m  developing  the  Phoenix  missile  system  for 
use  on  the  Navy  aircraft. 

8.  Nature,  type,  and  frequency  of  Gov- 
ernment reporting  re<{Ulrements  placed  upon 
tbe  prime  contractor,  including  the  con- 
tractor's coets  In  meeting  these  requirements. 

9.  Terms  of  contract  and  the  unit  selling 
prlea  of  tbe  BO  P-111  aircraft  aold  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force  of  the  XThltad  Kingdom  and 


compare  this  price  with  tbe  actual  cost,  In- 
cluding research  and  j  development  cost,  to 
produce  the  aircraft.  Also,  the  provisions 
that  have  been  made  to  assure  that  the  sell- 
ing price  will  not  be  below  cost.  The  same 
Information  should  be  obtained  with  respect 
to  any  sale^of  F-llt  aircraft  to  the  Aus- 
tralian or  otner  govertiinents. 

10.  Whether  addltiogial  requirements  have 
been  placed  on  Orugunan  Aircraft  Engi- 
neering Corporation  o»er  Its  original  role  to 
assemble  and  test  only  tbe  Navy  aircraft. 


ch  the  original  con- 
d  under  contract  to 
>rporatlon    has    been 


11.  The  extent  to 
cept  of  the  ejection 
BfcDonnell  Aircraft 
changed  or  revised. 

13.  Any  and  all  otlser  Information  perti- 
nent to  the  Inquiry  fcelng  pursued  by  the 
Subcommittee  and  which  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  it  in  resolving  and  reporting  to  tbe 
Congxeas  on  the  lasuee  Involved. 

As  you  know,  tbe  liearlnga  of  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  the  F-lIl  program  were  never 
closed  but  only  suspended  pending  further 
developments.  The  Stibcommlttee  has  had 
a  continuing  Intereet  and  responsibility  In 
this  program  and  deeUks  tbe  information  re- 
queeted  as  soon  as  possible.  Should  any 
dUBculty  be  experlenged  In  developing  br 
obtaining  this  Information  from  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  .its  icon  tractors,  we  woulr' 
appreciate  yoxu"  reporting  this  promptly  to 
the  Subcommittee. 

The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  will,  of 
course,  continue  Its  Inquiry  but  It  Is  always 
available  to  assist  yod  and  ^x>  furnish  any 
information  In  the  files  of  the  Subcommittee 
which  would  be  belpffil  to  you  In  carrying 
out  thla  request. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  la  being  sent  today 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a  request 
for  his  personal  cooperation,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  E>efenae  and 
the  military  departments  In  making  available 
all  records  and  supplying  all  facts  and  In- 
formation In  |helr  poewsslon  covered  by  this 
request. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoRf  L.  McClkllan, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
soliciting  his  cooperation.  I  will  not 
read  all  of  that  letter,  just  the  last  3 
paragraphs.  I  ask  Unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  letter  prtited  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SKMATZ  PraiMANEN-r  STTBCOMMmTE 
ON  INVKST1GATI0?|8  OV  THE  COM- 

Mrrm  ow  OovcSNMrNT  Opkka- 

TIOMS, 

August  15,  1966. 
TKa  HoNOSABLE  The  SrcsxTABT  or  Dkvxksk. 

Mv  Deak  Mr.  SscarTAiiT:  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Sub<lommlttee  on  Investi- 
gations has  maintained  a  continuing  Interest 
In  tbe  TFX  aircraft  program  since  hearings 
were  suspended  In  1963  pending  further  prog- 
ress on  the  Research  Development.  Test- 
ing, and  Evaluation  program  an<^  the  con- 
tract negotiations  and  ponsummatlon. 

We  imderstand  that  during  thU  Interim 
extensive  RDT&E  has  been  carried  out  at 
a  cost  far  exceeding  tfte  amount  originally 
contemplated  and  as  represented  to  the  Sub- 
committee. Although  yet  unanno^ced,  we 
are  advised  that  a  production  conwau:t  has 
been  negotiated,  and  Jxxslbiy  alreiidy  en- 
tered Into,  calling  for  a  much  smallur  num- 
ber of  planes  than  orlgl|ially  planned  for  and 
at  a  far  greater  unit  tost  and  at  a  much 
higher  total  expenditure  than  was  originally 
anticipated  and  represented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Current  reports  that  the  plane  developed 
by  tbe  contractor  whlob  has  been  accepted 


by  tbe  Government.  Is  seriously  deficient  In 
meeting  the  design  speclflcatlons  and  pro- 
posed performance  capabiUtlee  are,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  Suboonxmlt- 
tee,  and  it  will  desire  all  facta  and  full  m- 
formatlon  relating  thereto. 

The  Subcommittee  Is  also  seeking  accurate 
Information  respecting  exx>endltures  that 
have  been  made  In  relation  to  this  weapons 
system,  the  extent  of  the  financial  obligation 
the  Government  has  Incurred — ^the  total 
coet  Involved— the  price  per  unit  the  Gov- 
ernment has  contracted  or  is  agreeing  to  pay 
for  these  planes,  and  bow  such  amounts 
compare  with  the  representations  made  and 
testimony  previously  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee. 

To  aid  the  Subcommittee  In  securing  this 
Information  and  to  provide  It  with  a  correct 
cost  analysis  of  the  entire  project,  we  have 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  attached  copy  of  letter 
of  this  date  to  the  Honorable  Elmer  B 
Staats,  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Is  self-explanafbry. 

In  order  that  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  may  expedi- 
tiously perform  this  service  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  United  States  Senate,  we 
respectfully  request  your  personal  and  of- 
ficial cooperation.  We  also  aak  that  you 
direct  the  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force  and 
of  the  Navy  and  all  appropriate  officials  and 
personnel  under  your  Jurisdiction  to  make 
available  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and 
representatives  of  the  General  Accoiintlng 
OfBce  all  records,  documents,  materials,  and 
other  pertinent  Information  which  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  deems  necessary  and 
which  Is  required  by  blm  to  carry  out  this 
mission . 

Please  advise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McCun.LAN, 

Ctiainnan. 


f 
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Mr.     President, 


Mr.     McCLELLAN. 
these  paragraphs  read : 

To  aid  the  subcommittee  In  securing  thU 
information  and  to  provide  It  Vlth  a  correct 
cost  analysis  of  the  entire  project,  we  have 
asked  the  assistance  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  The  attached  copy  of  letter  of 
this  date  to  the  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Sutes,  Is 
self-explanatory. 

In  order  that  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and 
tbe  General  Accounting  Office  may  expedi- 
tiously perform  thla  service  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  United  States  Senate,  we  re- 
spectfully request  your  personal  and  official 
cooperation.  We  also  ask  that  you  direct  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force  and  of  the  Navy 
and  all  appropriate  officials  and  personnel 
under  your  Jurladlctlon  to  make  available  to 
the  Comptroller  General  and  repreaentatlves 
of  the  Oeneral  Accoiuitlng  Office,  all  records, 
documents,  materials,  and  other  pertinent 
Information  which  the  Comptroller  General 
deems  necessary  and  which  Is  required  by 
him  to  carry  out  this  mission. 

Please  advise. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  that  co- 
operation will  be  forthcoming.  We  seek 
nothing  except  to  get  at  the  truth.  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  know  the  truth. 

If  the  press  Is  reporting  the  truth, 
then  It  indicates  that  suition  definitely 
is  needed  by  Congress. 

Today,  tomorrow,  or  whenever  I  can, 
at  an  appropriate  time.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  to  make  certain 
that  none  of  the  ftmds  Is  transferred 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
earmarked  to  procure  the  Navy  version 
of  this  plane. 


Until  there  is  a  satisfactory  version, 
and  until  Congress  can  have  time  to  look 
into  it  further,  I  shall  oppose  fimd5  being 
expended  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  P-esident,  will 
the  Senator  frolkArkansas  shield? 

Mr.  McCLELLSH.  I  am  now  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  tq#ne  at  this  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  just  been 
handed  a  letter  from  the  OflBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  E>efen8e,  delivered  to  me  Just 
now,  signed  by  Jack  L.  Stempler,  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary,  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, acknowledging  receipt  of  the  let- 
ter that  I  sent  yesterday  and  advi^ng 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  asked 
that  it  be  acknowledged  and  stating  that 
appropriate  officials  within  the  Depart- 
ment are  examining  the  matter  and  will 
advise  me  further  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  think  the  letter  should  be  made  part 
of  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OrncE  or  the  Skcretart  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  16.  1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
ChaiTman,  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  VS.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  TTie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  your  let- 
ter of  Aug\iBt  15  in  which  you  advised  that 
you   have    requested    the    assistance   of   the 
General  Accounting  Office  with  respect  to  de- 
veloping certain   data  regarding  the  F-lll 
aircraft  program. 

Appropriate    officials    within    the    Depart- 
ment are  examining  the  matter  and  we  wlU 
advise  you  further  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  L.  Stempler, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 

Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Questions  raised  on  the  floor  today  and 
the  news  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  press,  referred  to  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  are 
of  such  importance  that  they  should  be 
responded  to  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense without  delay,  and  certainly  In  de- 
tail. 

The  country  is  certainly  entitled  to 
have  this  information  so  that  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  can  be 
properly  answered. 

Mr.     McCLELLAN.    I     thank     the 
Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 
(From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 

July  11,  1966] 
Va»iabl«-Oeometry  F-4  Proposed  to 
Navt  —  Defense  Department  RxADnBS 
ll.85-Bu.i,iON  F-Ul  Contract  bttt  New 
McDonnell  Concept  Vies  for  B-Version 
Funds 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Washington.— McDonnell  Is  offering  the 
navy  a  variable-sweep  wing  version  of  Its 
'-4  nghter,  an  aircraft  that  could  become  a 
•ubstltute  for  the  j)verwelght  General  Dy- 


namics P-lllB  even  though  the  Defense 
Depti  is  prepared  to  sign  a  SI  85-bllllon  con- 
tract for  slightly  less  than  600  P-lllAs  and 
Bs. 

McDonnell  already  has  talked  to  Navy 
leaders  about  Its  new  P-4  and  Is  expected  to 
submit  a  formal,  unsolicited  proposal  soon. 
The  Improved  P-4  would  be  powered  bv  two 
17,900-lb.-thru8t  Oeneral  Electric  J79-GE- 
10  17  engines,  carry  an  advanced  version  of 
the  Raytheon  Sparrow  3  alr-to-alr  missile 
instead  of  the  Hughes  Phoenix  slated  for  the 
P-lllB.  and  incorporate  airframe  changes  to 
accotamodate  the  new  wing. 

Although  purposely  not  portrayed  by  its 
backers  as  an  P-lliB  substitute  to  avoid  be- 
coming embroiled  in  the  P-lU  political  con- 
trove^y  still  smoldering,  the  new  P-4  is  be- 
ing oCered  in  quantity  under  a  Oxed-prlce 
contract.  One  preliminary  proposal  is  for 
300  Varlable-swee^j  wing  F-4b  to  be  built 
within  two  years.  Tbe  advanced  P-4  is  be- 
ing offered  at  the  time  the  Navy  la  experi- 
encing development  problems  with  the  F- 
lllB. ,  Consequently.  Pentagon  budget  chiefs 
wUl  l^ave  to  make  a  choice  this  winter  be- 
tween the  proposed  r-4  and  tbe  F-lllB  In 
alloca|tlng  Fiscal  1968  aircraft  money. 

I  DOD  contract 

The  Defense  Dept.  f  1.85-bllllon  contract 
with  Genera]  DynaJmlcs,  on  the  verge  of  be- 
ing s^ned  as  of  late  last  week,  caUs  for  a 
prodijctlon  buy  of  about  475  Air  Force 
F-lllAs  and  25  Navy  F-lllBa.  This  results 
in  a  unit  cost — not  Including  the  price  of 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  "ITBO  engines — of  about 
•3.8  million.  Onsat  Britain  and  Australia 
plan  to  buy  60  and  24  F-lll  As,  respectively, 
for  a  total  production  buy  of  574  P-111  air- 
craft. In  addition,  the  Air  Force  plans  to 
buy  about  250  FB-111  bomber  versions  of  the 
aircraft — basically  the  Air  Force  fuselage 
and  tile  Navy  wing. 

Senate  and  Hoixse  military  committees 
have  told  the  Navy  not  to  commit  Itself  to 
buying  tbe  F-lllB  In  quantity  until  It  Is 
satisfied  that  the  aircraft  will  perform  Its 
fleet  d  'ense  mission  adequately.  This  pres- 
siu-f  plus  Navy  promises  to  withhold  judg- 
mt  until  after  ftnlshlng  prellinli  ary  flight 
e.">  aatlona  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  F-lllB 
prototypes  this  winter  and  early  spring, 
makes  the  production  contract  far  from  final. 
The  Defense  Dept.  still  could  cancel  It  If 
flight  evaluations  dictate  this  course. 

The  variable-sweep  wing  F-4  is  seen  not 
only  ss  a  competitor  to  the  F-lllB.  but  to 
the  Navy's  VFAX  and  Air  Force  PTC  advanced 
tactlcsi  fighter  concepts  as  well.  McDonnell 
decUzied  to  comment  on  Its  new  P-4  proposal. 
But  reliable  sources  said  the  concept,  an  out- 
growth of  advanced  fighter  studies  funded 
by  both  the  company  and  the  Navy.  Is  at- 
tractltig  widespread  Defense  Dept.  Interest. 

Bacicers  of  the  variable-sweep  wing  version 
of  the  F-4  say  It  promises  to  narrow  the 
performance  difference  between  Itself  and  the 
F-lllB  and  offer  the  Navy  a  fleet  defense  air- 
craft of  lighter  weight  and  less  cost.  Just 
what  the  F-lllB  will  coet  ultimately  is  un- 
known. When  pressed  on  this  point  earlier 
this  year  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Defense  Dept.  said  the  F-lllA  on 
a  production  order  of  1,888  aircraft  would 
have  a  unit  flyaway  coet  of  M.e  million.  But 
now  daat  the  eventual  buy  Is  expected  to  be 
cloeer  to  800  aircraft  and  many  engineering 
chants  have  been  made,  the  cost  of  both 
the  Fi-lllA  and  F-lllB  almost  certainly  will 
be  mdre  than  that  estimate. 

Latest  versions  of  the  P-4— which  do  not 
have  i  varlable-BWeep  wing — compare  favor- 
ably \^ith  the  F-lllB  performance  to  date  In 
many  categories. 

Tba  F-lllB  U  designed  to  fly  at  altitude  at 
Mach  2.6,  compared  with  Mach  2.25  for  the 
P-4.  "The  P-lllB  and  P-4  can  fly  at  about 
Mach  1.2  dn  the  deck,  although  the  F-lllB 
can  fly  at  this  dash  speed  for  a  significantly 
longer  period  of  time.    With  wings  that  could 


be  swept,  the  F-4  moet  likely,  oould  Improve 
Its  dash  capabilities. 

PROTOTTPES  SEUVKRXO 

To  date.  Oeneral  Dyn&mlo  has  delivered 
three  F-lllB  prototypes  to  the  Navy  under 
tbe  development  contract  funding  18  Air 
Force  and  five  Navy  aircraft.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  F-lllBs  are  the  superwelgtot-lmprove- 
ment  program  (SWIP)  versions,  the  com- 
pany's effort  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  air- 
craft. Oeneral  Dynamics  has  contended 
that  the  future  of  tbe  F-lllB  program 
should  be  determined  on  these  SWIP  versions 
rather  than  on  the  three  earlier  prototype*. 
These  last  two  models  are  expected  to  be  de- 
livered between  now  and  September. 

Flight  testing  of  the  F-lllB  so  far  haa 
shown  problems  of  drag,  weight,  englne-lnlet 
matching  and  uneven  afterburner  operation. 
Navy  hopes  the  advanced  version  of  tbe 
TF80-^P-S  engine,  tbe  TF30-P-ia,  will  help 
overcome  the  drag  by  providing  more  thrust. 
The  TF30-P-13  currejitly  la  under  develop- 
ment and  Is  eKpeotfld  to  be  ready  wHbin  two 
years. 

The  excessive  weight  of  the  F-lllB  con- 
tributes to  the  drag  and  performance  short- 
comings. The  original  F-lllB  work  state- 
ment called  for  an  empty  weight  of  38,800  lb.  / 
The  first  three  F-111B«  have  weighed  t>e- 
tween  48,000  and  47.000  lb.  empty.  Gen«ral 
Dvnamlcs  predicts  the  SWIP  versions  wlU 
weigh  3.000  lb.  leaa.  or  about  43X)00  lb. 

Compouadmg  the  weight  problem  of  the 
F-lllB  Is  tbe  long  lolter-tline  requirement. 
The  Navy  wanted  the  F-lllB  to  fly  combat 
air  patrol  arotmd  tbe  perimeter  of  the  fleet 
for  about  4  hr.  to  guard  agalnat  any  enemy 
aircraft.  To  achieve  that  long  Icdter  time, 
the  Navy  expected  tbe  F-lllB  would  carry 
about  leoOO  lb.  of  fuel.  The  fuel  and 
armament  were  expected  to  give  the  F-lllB 
a  takeoff  weight  for  ita  fleet-defense  mission 
of  about  63,600  11^  But  because  of  the  extra 
drag,  Navy  now  antlclpatea  it  wUl  have  to 
carry  a  heavier  load  of  fuel  to  perform  the 
loiter  mission. 

The  anticipated  takeoff  weight  of  the 
F-lllB  is  now  about  78.000  lb.,  or  seven  tons 
over  specifleatlon?.  Oeneral  Dynamics  is  op- 
timistic that  Its  fUght-tested  hlgh-Uft 
devices  will  overcome  much  of  tbe  aircraft's 
excessive  weight  problem. 

r-4  WUCBT 

How  much  the  variable  sweep  F-4  would 
weigh  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Navy  F-4B,  now  operational  baa  an 
estimated  empty  weight  of  28,000  lb.  and 
gross  weight  of  about  06.000  lb. 

The  Defense  Dept.  has  compared  tbe  F-4 
and  F-lllB  several  times  in  the  past,  but  a 
varlable-Eweep  wing  version  of  the  F-4 
throws  a  new  Ught  on  these  studies.  Navy 
Secretary  Paul  H.  Nltxe  told  congreaaional 
military  committees  earlier  this  year  that  bis 
service's  decision  on  F-lllB  production  would 
be  made  in  December.  But  that  deublon  Is 
expected  to  be  withheld  until  the  flight  per- 
formance data  on  tbe  SWIP  F-illBs  are 
analyzed.  Tbe  Phoenix  development  program 
has  been  funded  at  a  lower  level  thai:  orig- 
inally planned,  thus  slipping  tbe  whole  F- 
11  IB  Phoenix  program  by  about  a  year. 

Navy,  under  the  present  plans,  wUI  get  the 
F-lllB  In  quantl^  in  1968.  assuming  pro- 
duction apiproval  la  given.  OrlglnaUy.  tbe 
Defense  Dept.  planned  to  buy  1.860  F-lllAs 
for  the  Air  Force.  860  for  the  Navy. 

AXRCRATT    MIX 

If  the  F-4  variable-sweep  wing  fighter  does 
get  Defense  Dept.  approval,  there  stUl  could 
t>e  a  mix  of  that  aircraft  and  the  F-lllB. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  combat  celling 
achieved  by  both  aircraft. 

Navy  strategists  want  a  fighter  that  can  go 
high  enough  to  Intercept  the  latest  bombers. 

The  F-lllB  aircraft  was  supposed  to  have 
a  combat  ceiling  of  60,000  ft.  So  far,  the 
test  aircraft  have  reached  about  48.000  ft. 
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mmxtmc  thu  •ratndt  U  oonitdend  mU> 
quate,  given  the  eztr»  covenc^  providMl  by 
tiM  Pboenlz.  wUl  depend  heavily  on  the  De- 
fenae  Dept.  Meeeement  ot  the  fut\ire  alUtude 
eajMtbUltlfle  of  Soytot  bomhera. 

ITtxm.  the  WWI  street  Journal,  Aug.  S,  1066] 

TouTXD  TWX  Too  Fat  To  Flt  roa  Natt  Now — 

S^nKW  Vtm  AWAT — Costs  Scab  vm  Econ- 

.  OUT  I*LAjfB  Woir^r— RArr  BauuuM  OBaau 

AS  KaKSB  RBDUOBS  AaClAfT 

(By  Jeiry  tAUdaoar) 

WAaaujiewjei. — ^The  baiion  dollar*  that  De- 
fense Beeretarf  McHamara  olalmed  be  wonld 
■ave  by  proearlng  eaaentiaSly  the  aama  flght- 
Ing  plane  Tor  dUTaNUt  mlasUms  aaema  to 
be  eVaporathit — and  last  enoocli  to  pcoroke 
a  replay  of  tb«  IBM  Ottngnealonal  TTX 
lirrestlgktlOB  tbat  kept  tba  Fenta«on  In  a 
tlaay  tor  montha. 

"Rie  Seoretary's  bid  to  mate  a  low-flying 
Air  Poree  flghter-booibsr  vltti  a  hlgb-flylng 
Ifevy  Intereejrtor  has  tamed  op  mixed  resulte 
In  test  flli^its  eo  far.  The  Air  Foroe  aatlol- 
patea  excellent  performance  from  Its  verHon 
of  the  varlable-vlnf  Pill,  aa  the  mc  la  now 
caned.  But  the  Havy  version,  tlia  nilB, 
has  btifliped  Into  trovUesome,  ooetly  dawal- 
opment  <aneaUlee.  Partly  aa  »  Msalt.  the 
Wkfj  qtdetty  bas  saaUd  back  purinr*  pro- 
edrameBt  firem  S50  to  fewer  than  IBO  planaa. 

OoasMerlBg  the°  dUBeuMes,  Oensral  Oy- 
namles  Corp.,  prUas  eantrador  for  what  will 
be  the  ooatlleat  weapon  In  tba  TTJB.  arsenal, 
olalaw  It  biu  fashioned  a  fchnlcal  wonder. 
But  Ghalnnan  MaaoK  (D.,  Tex.),  of  the 
Houae  defense  appropriations  raboommlttee 
la  among  tbe  knowledgeable  elTllUns  wbo 
sxpreae  eonoem  th«t  Mr.  UeMamara'a  gamble 
"may  torn  out  to  ^  a  fallura."  Mr.  Mabow 
projects  outtays  fSor  research,  dMiofmmt, 
pteeurement  and  testing  of  as  pru 
dtMtlon  planes  at  61.5  bUllon.  or  M16  million 
more  than  the  Air  Parse  had  eettmatad  when 
Mr.  MeNamara  awarded  the  eontraot  in  Ute 
1063.  fcttmated  prodxtetlaa  eoeta  have 
Jumped  by  a  Mgger  percentage. 

SkVSH   torn   OTSaWXXQHT 

Among  other  dsOaisndee  In  test  flights,  the 
third  modai  In  a  planned  flve-model  develop- 
ment eeriae  for  the  Navy  has  reached  a  com- 
bat ceiling  of  only  iSXMO  test.  13,000  feet 
below  requirements  set  down  In  Navy  ^>eclfl- 
cattons  and  8,000  fset  below  the  performance 
pvealssd  by  OeiMral  Dyaamlea.  VtOly  loaded 
with  fuel,  the  Navy  model  weighed  In  at  a 
hardly  svalte  TB.000  pounds— 14X100  pound* 
ovat  weight. 

In  preparation  for  flight  teete  of  ti&e  fourth 
and  flfth  darvalopmsnt  models  this  summer 
and  fan,  Oeneral  Dynamles  has  wrung  S.000 
pounds  from  the  Plll^  atrframa,  bringing 
empty  weight  to  within  ft,000  poonda  ct  the 
qieellloatlon  for  aafe  landing  on  earrlar  decks. 
To  ocmpenaate  for  excees  weight  that  cant 
be  eliminated,  tbe  company  counts  on  new 
dovloee  Intended  to  reduoe  Imdlnf  aiieed, 
and  on  hlgber-ttuiist  snglnee  from  Pratt  A 
Whitney  dlvlitan  of  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
Alroraf  t  deelgnen  say  higher  thrust  tends  to 
Improve, all  of  a  plane's  performanoe  char- 
sctsrlsttcs. 

But  some  Navy  officers  believe  the  over- 
might  pUme  wont  be  able  to  carry  suflletent 
fOBl  for  Na  primary  mission :  To  "loiter"  ser- 
enl  hundred  mUee  from  the  fleet  and  knock 
down  attacldng  planee.  Xarly  test  modela 
oouldnt  reaeh-  the  fartheat-out  loiter  dls- 
tanoe  of  760  miles,  muoh  lees  stand  guard 
for.  the  speolfled  hour  and  a  half. 

Another  tast  U  the  PlllB's  abuity  to  get 
hack  abovd  its  carrier  from  an  uneventful 
nU—lon  with  its  six  Pboenlz  alr-to-alr  mis- 
atlas  unflirsd.  Air  Pocce  oOloers  have  luggsat- 
ed  to  tbe  Navy,  only  half  In  Jest,  that  dump- 
ing unflrad  miaaUes  (which  cost  •128,000 
saeh)  would  tighten  t«.n<w«g  igada. 

Vor  the  reoordJadmlrals  sttli  talk  oauttous 
optlnlams.    "X  <|p(it  beUsve  any  of  us  are 


willing  to  give  up  until  this  December,"  says 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations. 

carries'  xxpobts 

But  erltlce  on  Chat^nutn  Mahon's  money- 
voting  panel  say  the' Navy's  private  view  Is 
different.  "Kveryone  we  talked  to  In  the 
Navy  said  they  don't' like  thl*  airplane  and 
do  not  want  it,"  saya  Republican  Rep.  Min- 
SBAix  of  Ohio.  Democratic  Rep.  Sous  of 
Plorlda  adds:  "The  Navy  is  scared  to  say 
anything  except  that  they  hope  to  overcome 
the  deflcienciee.  I'm  afraid  we're  going  to 
wind  up  with  a  secobd-nite  plane.  Sooner 
or  later  tbei«>i  going  to  be  a  ftUl-dress  In- 
vestigation." 

On  the  other  side  at  the  capitol,  Chairman 
McOlsllan  (D.,  Axk.)  of  the  Senate  investi- 
gations subeonunlttei  has  passed  word  that 
hs  will  resum*  the  10S3  hearings  once  the 
Navy  makes  up  Ita  ndnd,  scnnetlme  between 
mld-Decemt>er  and  late  February,  whether  it 
wanta  the  plane.  (Sen.  McOlxllan  had 
planned  to  reopen  the  Investigation  early 
this  ysar,  but  deetdod  to  avoid  controversy 
xmtll  he  had  1»een  renominated  in  last 
I  month's  Arkansas  primary.) 

But  even  as  Navy's  planners  ponder  t^hat 
to  do  If  the  FlllB  flops.  Secretary  MeNamara 
It  preparing  to  c#nfound  Ckingreaslonal 
critics  once  more,  ^e  will  claim  the  Pen- 
tagon can  save  •l.S  bUlion.  not  just  tl  bU- 
Ilon.  because  of  the  plane's  "commonaUty" 
(construction  of  similar  aircraft  for  different 
purposss). 

The  Secretary  contKids  that  by  spending 
t8S  million  extra  for* development  and  tast- 
ing he  can  make  the  Fill  fighter  serve  as  a 
Strateglo  bomber  (FlUl)  to  replace  obso- 
lescent BS2s.  which  Jtiave  l>een  among  the 
mainstays  of  the  nation's  nuclear  striking 
foroe.  Aides  have  prepared  estimates  show- 
ing that  a  replacement  bomber  "comparable 
In  conoept"  to  the  FBI  11  would  cost  at  least 
$1.6  tilllion  to  develop,  starting  from  scratch. 
So  Mr.  MeNamara  can  argue  that  If  he  hadn't 
aptnt  $1.6  blUlon  on  the  Fill  be  would  have 
to  spend  an  equal  sum  developing  a  separate 
replacement  for  the  ^SSa. 

Basically  the  proposed  FBlll  would  com- 
bine the  Air  Force  fighter's  fuselage  with  the 
Navy  Interceptor's  wl4g  tips.  There  would  l>e 
stronger  landing  gear,  too.  On  a  non-nuclear 
mlaalon.  bombs  woulg  hang  from  the  wings 
rather  than  in  the  Usual  bomb  bays. 

As  now  conceited,  the  bomber  wouldn't 
pack  the  payload  of  the  newer-model  B626, 
series  O  and  H,  nor  ^uid  it  fly  as  far.  But 
Air  Foroe  Secretary  Harold  Brown  says: 
"Tou  might  try  streichlng  it  fTirther."  If. 
as  seems  likely,  Mr.McNamari  decides  to 
stretch  the  FB Ill's  range  and  bomb  capacity. 
he  would  be  able  to  claim  savings  of  the 
extra  billions  the  Air  Porce  wanta  to  spend 
on  a  more  advanced  bomber,  combining  B52 
range  and  payload  with  FBlll  speed  and 
maneuverability. 

aisiNS  COSTS 
Finding  a  spot  in;  the  strategic  bomber 
fleet  for  tbe  Fill  might  help  offset  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  embarrassment  as  he  watches  costs 
for  the  Air  Porce  fighter  and  the  Navy  Inter- 
cepxtor  versions  mount- 
When  he  awarded  ^e  contract,  the  Secre- 
tary cautioned  that  Mr  Force  cost  estimates. 
whieh  were  based  on  Oeneral  Dynamics'  cost 
data,  oouldnt  be  cotisldered  reliable.  But 
h»  baaed  the  contract  award  on  Oeneral 
Dynamlca'  "demonstfably  credible  imder- 
standlng  of  costs."  .He  also  cited  lack  of 
"cost  reallani"  by  the  rival  Boeing  Co.  as  a 
major  reason  for  overtumit^  the  military 
leaders'  nearly  imanlmoua  choice  of  Boeing. 
The  development  Contract  requires  (3en- 
eral  Dynamics  to  abafirb  extra  oosta  above  a 
stated  target  figure  and  to  accept  penalties 
for  poor  performanca.  "I'm  *\ue  tbe  Navy 
will  bold  the  contractor  to  the  full  penalty 
of  the  excess  weight, "•  says  Bear  Adm.  W.  E. 
Sweeney,  the  project  manager. 


Nonethetess,  Oeneral  Dynamics  still  ex- 
pects to  turn  a  proflt  on  the  development 
work.  Much  of  the  extra  cost,  the  company 
says,  has  been  caused  by  Pentagon -directed 
design  changes  and  by  unforeseen  technical 
problems  encountered  by  subcontractors  for 
whoee  performanca  Oeneral  Dynamics  Isnt 
responsible.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  for  ex- 
ample, will  spend  al>out  $60  million  extra  to 
develop  tbe  Navy  plane's  intricate  air  mlssUe 
control  system. 

SEEKING    A    PXICX    BOOST 

Probable  production  costs  also  h^ve 
climbed  sharply.  In  negotiating  for  the 
first  production  contract,  Oeneral  Dynamics 
seeks  14.6  million  per  plane,  up  $1.8  million 
from  early  estlmatea.  In  ptot,  the  per-unit 
price  rise  is  due  to  sbrlnlcage  in  planned 
procurement,  particularly  for  the  Navy.  If 
spare  engines,  ground  equipment  and  other 
extras  are  Included,  what  had  been  conceived 
as  a  $7.1  blUlon  program  for  1,704  aircraft  1b 
now  unofllclally  pegged  at  possibly  $11  blUlon 
for  1,398  planee,  including  74  Fill's  for 
Britain  and  Aiutratla,  and  376  bomber  ver- 
sions for  the  XT.S. 

Boeing's  lower  cost  estimate  and  better 
promised  perforatance  on  paper  sparked  tbe 
year-long  McClellan  Investigation  of  the  con- 
tract award.  But  what  angered  the  ad- 
mirals more  was  Mr.  McNamara's  directive 
to  trade  off  some  desired  performance  fea- 
tures If  necessary  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  Air  Force  on  a  oonunon  aircraft  design. 
By  iH-oddlng  the  services  to  give  up  "goid- 
plating" — a  marginal  bit  of  extra  perform- 
ance purchasod  at  great  cost — the  S^CTetarj 
claimed  be  could  save  $1  billion.  To  the 
admirals  Mr.  McNamara's  approach  was 
heresy,  for  it  meant  giving  up  the  best  plane 
money  could  buy. 

Neither  Adm.  McDonald  nor  his  subordi- 
nates are  disposed  to  criticize  Oeneral  Dy- 
namics. On  the  contrary,  they  praise  the 
contractor's  Ingenuity.  Speaking  softly  to 
avoid  arousing  Mr.  MeNamara,  the  admirals 
lay  the  blame  Instead  on  his  "shotgun  mar- 
riage" of  Incompatible  Air  Force  and  Navy 
partners.  To  meet  Air  Force  requirements, 
they  say,  designers  necessarily  deempbaslzed 
some  features  the  Navy  sought,  chiefly  low 
weight  and  swift  rate  of  descent  for  carrier 
landings. 

'^Now  that  he  admits  this  beaat  Is  a  stra- 
tegic bomber,  how  does  he  (Mr.  MeNamara) 
expect  us  to  fly'  it  off  carriers?"  one  Navy 
man  wonders. 

If  Indeed  the  Secretary  has  asked  too  much 
of  his  pet.  the  Navy  weuld  consider  these 
among  other  possible  alternatives:  Waiting 
until  1068  for  a  sUll  higher-thrust  Pratt  * 
Whitney  engine  for  the  Fill;  or  falling  back 
on  Improved  models  of  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Co.'s   F4   Phantom   series   of   fighter   planes. 

McDonnell  shortly  will  offer  a  variable- 
wlng  Phantom,  designed  specifically  for  the 
Navy,  that  could  become  a  competitor,  of  the 
FlllB.  As  in  the  Oeneral  Dynamics  air- 
craft, the  pilot  could,  by  moving  a  cockpit 
lever,  reposition  the  wings  in  flight  for  a 
wider  range  of  performance. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  4,  1966] 

Delay  ut  BonniNa  TFX  Accxftabix  to  Navt 

CaxATXs  Srai 

New  Yoxk. — The  bitter  controversy  over 
whether  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Me- 
Namara forced  a  second  best  warplane  on 
the  nation's  military  to  save  $1  billion  Is 
heating  up  again. 

This  latest  outbreak  centers  around  devel- 
opment of  the  Navy  version  of  the  IPX— 
tactical  fighter  experimental — now  known 
as  tbe  FlllB. 

As  a  weapons  system — aircraft  wedded  to 
missile — tbe  program  Is  13  to  18  months  be- 
hind schedule. 
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aAotr  OTawBORT 

The  first  three  prototypes  were  so  badly 
overweight  they  were  useless  for  carrier  op- 
erations. 

Further,  the  research  and  development 
costs  for  the  weapons  system  are  soaring  al- 
though this  Is  not  uncommon  in  projects 
involving  new  weaponry. 

The  Pill — and  there  are  two  versions  to 
date — may  not  turn  out  to  be  the  all- 
weather,  all  purpose  air  superiority  aircraft 
originally  envisioned  by  MeNamara. 

The  Marine  Corps  already  has  told  Con- 
gress it  does  not  intend  to  buy  the  Pill  In 
either  the  Air  Force  or  Navy  versions  for  dose 
air  suppcBTt  of  troops. 

axpoBTS  or  kkw  RXAaxMoe 

There  have  been  published  reports  out  of 
Washington  Indicating  that  the  Senate  In- 
vestigations sul>commlttee,  headed  by  Sen. 
John  L.  McClxllan,  D-Ark.,  may  reopen  its 
rtUl  unconcluded  hearings. 

In  1963  the  McClellan  sut>cMnmltt«e  heard 
testimony  covering  over  2,700  pages  and  col- 
lected In  10  'voltmnes,  but  It  never  issued  a 
finding. 

To  date  the  controversy  over  the  PlllB  has 
swirled  around  the  first  three  prototypes. 

A  slimmed  down  fourth  prototype,  identi- 
fied as  No.  4  PlllB.  was  rolled  off  the  assem- 
bly line  In  July  and  its  btUlders  contend  It 
will  meet  the  Navy's  operating  requirements 
although  it,  too.  is  still  somewhat  overweight. 
The  No.  4  has  Iseen  flown  for  80  minutes. 

"WX  MTTBT  XAKX  WOMC" 

A  Navy  decision  of  whether  to  buy  the 
'FlllB  is  not  expected  until  December  after 
full  evaluation  of  a  filth  prototype,  which  is 
due  for  production  this  month. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Nltze  said  on 
July  27  that  the  PlllB  was  a  weapons  system 
"we  must  make  work." 

The  controversy  over  the  TFX,  or  Pill,  be- 
gan In  1962  when  MeNamara  overrode  the 
recommendations  of  a  235-man  panel  of  air- 
craft experts  four  times. 

The  panel  had  recommended  acceptance  of 
a  design  submitted  by  the  Boeing  Co.  of 
Seattle. 

"COMMONAUTT  STRXSSKD" 

MeNamara  selected  the  General  Dynamics 
design  on  the  grounds  that  it  offered  the  best 
chance  of  producing  an  aircraft  with  a  high 
degree  of  what  he  called  "commonality";  that 
Is,  Identical  parts. 

The  defense  chief  characterized  the  Boeing 

cost  estimates  as  unrealistic  although  Boeing 

had  been  working  on  a  design  for  a  variable 

f  iweep  wing  aircraft,  such  as  the  TFX,  since 

1959. 

In  the  original  competition  Boeing  pro- 
posed to  build  23  research  and  development 
aircraft  for  $466  million.  General  Dynamics' 
proposal  was  S543  million. 

MeNamara  told  the  McClellan  hearing  the 
purchase  of  a  single  warplane  for  use  by  the 
Air  Force.  Navy  and  Marines  wotild  save  at 
least  $1  billion. 

"bough    JOSOICXNTS" 

Subsequently,  when  the  subcommittee 
MkeiJ.  the  then  .comptroller  general,  Joseph 
Campbell,  to  check  McNamara's  savings 
claim.  Campbell  reported  he  could  find  no 
flgures  and  quoted  MeNamara  as  saying:  "He 
had  made  rough  Judgmenu  of  the  kind  he 
bad  made  for  many  years  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Co."    MeNamara  is  a  former  Pord  president. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  there 
*ere  assorted  ciiarges  of  favoritism,  conflict 
of  Interest  and  lack  of  Defense  Department 
cooperation,  but  MeNamara  refused  to  budge. 

At  the  time  of  the  contract  award,  there 
was  congresalonal  testimony  that  to  buy  1,704 
"^fX  warplanes  with  ^>are  parts  and  spars 
engines  would  coat  around  $7.8  billion. 

As  matters  now  stand.  Rear  Admiral  W.  B. 
Sweeney  told  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
°o°unittee  last  March  the  Navy  PlllB  r»- 
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search  program  was  running  about  30  percent 
higher  than  estimated. 

Further,  Sweeney  said,  overall  research,  de- 
velopment and  engineering  coets  had  climbed 
from  $84  mllU.-^n  to  around  $310  million. 

One!  of  the  major  delays  encountered  in 
the  pt-ogram  has  been  development  of  the 
Phoamx  missile.  Research  coets  reportedly 
have  climbed  from  $137  million  to  around 
$240  million. 

The* TFX,  or  Pill,  comes  in  two  versions— 
the  "A"  fcft-  the  Air  Foroe  and  the  "B  '  for 
the  Navy.  Oeneral  Dynamics  claims  the  two 
verslohs  have  86  percent  commonality.  The 
FlllB  is  being  l^ilt  for  Oeneral  Dynamics 
by  OrUmman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.,  on 
Long  island,  N.T. 

Both  versions  employ  a  wing  which  will 
sweep  from  16  degrees  off  a  right  angle  ex- 
tensioti,  or  nearly  straight  out.  to  72.6  degrees 
for  hl|h  speed  operations. 

The  Air  Force  version  has  a  wingspan  of 
63  feet  and  is  73  feet  long.  The  Navy  version 
has  a  80-foot  wing  span  and  length  of  66.8 
feet.    * 

I  UISSSONS   JfOTKa. 

The  Air  Force  has  lx)ught  the  Fill  as  a 
flghte^-bomber.  while  the  Navy  plans  to  use 
It  as  a  long-range  Interceptor. 

Sln^  their  mlsrtons  differ,  the  electronic 
equlpijent,  or  "black  boxes,"  differ  radically 

The' Air  Force  version  Is  designed  to  travel 
at  two  and  a  half  times  the  speed  of  sound 
at  its  service  celling  of  60,000  feet,  while  the 
Navy  Version  is  supposed  to  reach  2.2  times 
the  spfced  of  sound  at  55.000  feet.  The  speed 
of  sovmd  at  these  altitudes  Is  660  miles  an 
hour. 

Air  (Force  and  Industry  sources  say  the 
PlllAthad  exceeded  its  speed  requirements, 
has  o^rried  a  full  load  of  48  bombs  each 
weighing  813  pounds,  and  has  reached  its 
service  ceiling. 

General  Dynamles  had  produced  14  of  the 
proposed  18  Fill-As  at  Its  Fort  Worth  plant. 
There  Is  no  weight  problem  with  the  PI  11  A. 

wriGHT  IS  cabxieb  pboblxm 

As  fbr  the  Navy  versions,  the  No.  3  had  a 
78,000«pound  gross  weight,  a  fact  which  set 
off  the  current  controversy  when  the  Infor- 
matloii  became  public. 

Sine*  the  Forrestal  class  carriers  have  an 
elevatdr  capacity  of  only  79.000  pounds,  this 
meant,  the  No.  3,  if  used  by  the  Navy,  would 
have  tt)  be  fueled  and  armed  on  deck,  thus 
reducing  some  of  the  carrier  commander's 
operating  fiexlbUity. 

After^  an  Intensive  weight-reduction  pro- 
gram, prumman  turned  out  a  slimmed  down 
FlllB  in  July  with  a  gross  weight  of  64,778 
pounds,  according  to  one  source.  This  was 
still  l^gher  than  the  maximum  of  65.000 
pounds  set  by  the  Navy. 

On  1|be  basis  of  information  gleaned  from 
assort*!  sources  in  Congress,  among  the  mili- 
tary abd  In  Industry,  here  Is  the  way  the 
No.  4  PlllB  compares  with  the  original  speci- 
fication. 

The  Navy  asked  for  an  empty  weight  of 
39.000  pounds.    No.  4  weights  43.000  pounds. 

BEQCnXXSCBNT     CHANCES 

The  Kavy  specified  an  aircraft  which  could 
land  oh  a  carrier  anchored  in  a  dead  calm. 
Tills  requirement  was  changed  by  MeNamara 
to  an  arresUng  wind-over-deck  of  10  knots, 
or  1 1 .6  nUles  per  hour. 

With  its  new  high  lift  wings.  No.  4  can 
land  at  106  knou  with  an  arresting  wind  of 
between  15  and  18  knots.  The  Navy's  current 
fleet  j«(t,  the  Phantom  II  (F4)  lands  at  about 
132  knots  and  has  an  arresting  wind  require- 
ment of  32  knots. 

The  fNavy  originally  asked  for  an  aircraft 
which  could  "loiter"  for  more  than  three 
hours  )at  a  distance  of  750  miles  from  the 
fleet,  trtiis  was  reduced  by  the  Pentagon  to 
a  rangs  of  around  600  miles  and  a  loiter  time 
under  !  three  hours.     No.  4  is  expected   by 


Grumman   to  meet  the  compromised  loiter 
and  range  requirements. 

The  service  ceiling  of  55.000  feet  has  yet 
to  be  mtt  by  the  PlllB.  A  Onunmao 
spokesmar  said  the  No.  3  was  never  taken 
to  its  cellh.g  because  Qrummiui  knew  it  was 
overweight  and  unacceptable.  The  No.  4  ts 
expected  to  meet  the  Navy  speclflcatlons,  he 
said. 

CONTBOVXEST    ON    COSTS 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  controversy 
concerns  costs  and  In  this  area  there  is  a 
welter  of  often  confusing  and  conflicting 
flgurea. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  a  plan  to 
buy  431  Fills.  24  of  which  will  be  for  the 
Navy.  This  flgures  out  to  a  unit  ccwt  of 
$2.3  million.  Oeneral  Dynamics'  original  unit 
cost  estimates,  t>ased  on  an  order  of  1.704 
aircraft,  with  spare  parts  and  spare  engines, 
cams  to  $2.8  million  each. 

What  makes  the  Pentagon  purchase  order 
unusual  Is  that  it  was  announced  before 
a  flnal  decision  on  the  FlllB  had  been 
made  and  even  before  the  No.  4  Improved 
model  had  been  turned  out. 

A  congressional  source  said  In  an  inter' 
view  he  understood  the  unit  cost  had  eoaredx 
to  around  $0  nUllion  but  efforts  to  check 
this  flgurs  have  been  rebuffed.  If  the  con- 
gressional source  turns  out  to  be  right,  this 
would  mean  a  "buy"  based  on  ths  original 
1,704  proposal  of  $15  tkiUlon — roughly  twice 
the  original  cost  estimates. 


[Prom  the  St.t,Louls   (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 
Shg.   4,   1966] 

TFX  Pij^NX  Costing  Fab  Moax  Than  Etan- 
MATTD— Navt  Has  Bxtttsk)  To  AccxFT  It 
So  Fax — FiasT  Trbxx  I^otorTPxa  or  Au.> 
PoRPoax  Antcaarr  PonHO  TO  Bx  Too  Hxavt 
roa  Usa  on  OAaanas 

(By  Bern  Price) 
^  NxwToBK.  August  4. — Ths  Navy  version  of 
the  TFX  (tacucal-flghter  experimental)  air- 
craft is  13  to  18  months  behind  schedule.  Is 
ooetlng  more  than  estimated  and  m&y  not 
turn  out  to  be  the  all-purpoee  aircraft  as 
planned. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  has  al- 
ready rejected  the  aircraft,  now  Imown  as 
the  P-UIB,  as  a  close  air  support  weapon 
because  there  are  no  gun  pods  aboard  It. 

Tbe  first  three  prototypes  of  the  P-lllB 
turned  out  to  be  so  overwei^t  they  oould 
not  be  used  aboard  carriers. 

A  foiurth  version  of  tbe  Navy  model  TFH 
rolled  off  Mxt  assembly  line  In  July.  Builders 
say  they  believe  It  will  meet  Navy  apeclfioa* 
tlons. 

A  decision  on  whether  the  Navy  will  aeoept 
the  aircraft  will  l>e  mads  in  Deoemtier  after 
evaluation  of  a  flfth  model  to  be  turned  ous 
tble  month. 

On  July  37  Beoretary  of  the  Nary  Paul  H. 
Nltse  said  the  P-lllB  wa«  a  weapons  system 
"we  musit  make  work."  Nitae  said  the  proJ> 
eoC  was  "one  of  the  moet  senalUve  the  Navy 
has  ever  undertalcen." 

The  TFX  became  a  oenter  of  controversy 
In  aiul  out  of  Oongreas  when  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Bobert  S.  MeNamara  fo\ir  tlmee  over- 
rode reoommenda tlons  of  an  evaluation 
board. 

The  board  had  urged  acoeptanoe  o(  a  de- 
sign submitted  by  the  Boeing  Co.  ai  Seatae. 
MeNamara  held  out  for  the  deelgn  sulmUtted 
by  Oeneral  Dynamlca  of  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

In  defending  his  choice  before  a  Senate 
committee,  MeNamara  said  the  General  Dy- 
namics vSrsion  promised  greater  "common- 
ality," that  is,  common  parts,  and  purchase 
of  the  all-purpose  air  frame  would  result 
In  a  saving  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Tbe  TFX,  or  F-111,  ootnss  in  two  versions — 
ths  A  for  the  Air  Faroe  and  the  B  for  tbe 
Navy.  Oeneral  Dynamics  ssserts  that  the 
two  vvrsloDs  have  86  per  oMit  identloal  pitrts. 
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WlMn  the  flnt  proto^rpe  of  th«  Air  Force 
▼cnion  wu  oompIet«d  at  Ptort  Worth  In  Ot- 
tober  1804.  MeSaman  mUL: 

"Tor  tb*.  first  tim$  to  blatory,  we  luye  an 
ftlrplaiM  wfth  tlM  range  of  a  tranaport,  the 
etnjUig  oapcdty  and  endurance  of  a  bomber 
and  the  acm^  or  a  flghter-purault  plane.  Ita 
performance  la  aa  veraatlle  aa  Ifa  miaslona  are 
'     yarted." 

With  minor  modlflcatlona— A  longer  wing 
and  a  iborter  noe»— the  TPX  waa  to  Mrre  as 
a  canter-baaed  plane  for  the  Nary. 

R.  Adm.  W.  X.  Sweeney  toM  a  Houae  sub- 
oommlttee  on  appraprlatlons  last  Mareh  that 
the  Navy  research  program  was  running 
about  SO  per  cent  higher  than,  planned. 

Adm.  Sweeney  said  over-all  research  ^w^ 
d«V9lopme&t  ootta  had  risen  from  $84,000,0010 

to  •aio.000,000. 

The  Dafeoae  Department  had  originally 
planned  to  bay  1.704  aircraft,  which  wtth 
qiare  engines  and  apan  parts,  waa  to  have 
c<Mt  T4  bOlton  doOan. 

A  major  eaon  ot  delay  in  derelapliit  the 
^ltlB-4lie  navy  verslote— haa  been  guid- 
ance and  ooixtral  problems  with  the  Phoenix 
alr-to-alr  missile  The  Navy  enTlslotis  the 
plane  as  primarily  an  Interoeptor  armed  with 
atz  or  these  mtaUes. 

Beaearoh  eosts  on  this  mtetle  have  elimbbd 
from  •larooo.OOO  to  somewhere  near  9940,- 
000.000.  maoL  Sweeney  said^ 

Thsr*  hatre  been  14*  mod^s  of  a  projected 
18  planes  for  the  air  fcrce  and  four  w^Mtf^t  of 
a  prx^XMed  total  of  five  craft  for  the  Navy. 
^  T^  Air  Voroe  verstona  have  flown  1,168 
boors.  Air  9ote9  and  Indnstry  sources  say 
the  latest  model  of  the  aircraft  has  met  specl- 
floatlona. 

But  the  F-IllB  version  may  provoke  re- 
opening ot  a  ooogreestanal  Invastlgauan.    . 

Prototype  3  of  the  r-UlB.  weighed  wltb 
fuel  and  ordnanoe  somswhsre  doee  to  78,000 
pounds,  too  close  %o  U^  '».000>f>oand  capac- 
ity ot  elevators  on  8  of  the  15  atte«k  carriers 
for  which  the  F-lllB  U  designed.  TbU 
meant  the  model  S  versions  would  have  had 
to  be  fueled  and  armed  on  deck,  thus  reduc- 
ing t&e  carrier  commanders'  operating 
flexlbUlty. 

The  navy  version  of  the  TFX  Is  being  bunt 
by  Qnimauui  Aircraft  Co.  on  Long  Miaid 
un4«r  a  subcontract  with  General  OyxkamlcsE 

After  ux  Intensive  weight  reduction  pro- 
gram.  Qrumman  turned  out  a  sllmmad  down 
version  in  July.  It  was  still  overweight  but 
there  had  been  a  ecmparatlvely  large  tm4 
provement.  | 

nmnk  Davis,  president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
dlvUton  of  General  X>ynamlos,  said  In  an  In- 
terview he  had  no  doubt  the  late  models  «f 
the  r-lllB  would  be  acceptable  to  the  navy. 

A.  B.  Lemleln.  production  chief  at  Orom- 
man  and  a  former  marine  fighter  pilot,  saldi 
la  another  Intei^ew: 

"The  Navy  has  not  test-Sown  model  4.  On  i 
tlM  basis  0*  the  original  specifications  and' 
tAo  first  three  versltus,  there  U  no  question' 
but  what  the  Wavy  would  not  take  them. 
.,  We  now  think  w«  have  otM  heU  of  an  aircraft ' 
and  the  Navy  wUl  buy  It." 

On  the  baals  of  Information  gleaned  f rtm  a  » 

n"^  ^L"?*^'  »*"*^.  congreeslonal. 
industrial,  here  U  the  way  the  ftourth 
Pjogyp.  «mp.re.  with  the  original  Navy 

J^  »»*y^«"tod  for  an  empty  weight  of 

The  Navy  qpectfled  an  alKsraft  that  could 
iMd  on  a  carrier  anobored  In  a  dead  calm 
The  requlramant  was  chaagsd  by  MoNamara 

!?,'?*w?^"^  •*"**-**»*-<»•«*  requirement 
o<MknotB<Il.6mlleeanhour)    '^""•™"°' 

With  ite  new  hlgh-iift  wuigs.  model  4  , 
meeu  the  Navy  landing  qteed  requirements.  ' 
It  can  land  at  lOf  knou  although  It  must 
njve  an  arrwtlag  wlad  of  about  is  knots. 
^  Narya  Minent  >et.  the  Phantom  n 
'  (P-4)  lands  at  about  188  kaota  and  tvoalras 
an  arreetlng  wind  of  32  knots. 
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Orlgliially,  tie  Navy  asked  for  a  plane 
weighing  50.000  pounds.  fuUy  reeled  and 
armed.  This  was  later  Increased  to  S6.000 
pounds.  The  estimate  on  the  model  4  Is 
64,778  pounds,  one  source  says.  Lemleln  de- 
clined to  say  whether  the  64.778-pound  fig- 
ure was  accurate.  He  said  that  Insofar  as  be 
knew  the  laformation  could  not  be  made 
public. 

The  Navy  originally  asked  for  an  aircraft 
that  could  "loiter"  f8r  three  plus  hours  760 
miles  out  from  the  ,  fleet.  The  range  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  600  miles  and  the 
"loiter"  time  to  leas  t%an  three  hours.  Model 
4  reportedly  can  meft  the  reduced  "loiter" 
and  range  requirements. 

The  aircraft  was  to  have  a  service  celling 
of  66.000  feet.  Its  «rulBlng  celling  was  to 
be  around  36.000  fsft.  The  model  8  was 
never  taken  to  Its  pervlce  celling  on  the 
grounds  that  It  was  ti>o  overweight.  Onun- 
man  said  It  believes  the  model  4  wlU  meet 
requirements. 

The  Air  Force  bofght  the  F-lllA  as  a 
flghter-bomber.  It  can  carry  48  of  the  new 
800  pound  bombs.  'Jhe  Navy  wants  the  F- 
lllB  as  a  mlsslle-alr  Interceptor,  with  a 
secondary  mission  of  Bghter-bomber  capable 
of  also  carrying  24  o^  the  SlS-pounders. 

Air  Force  soiu-ces  s^y  the  F-lllA  has  met 
Its  bomb  load  requlretnents  along  with  speed 
and  range.  None  of  the  Navy  versions  has 
been  fully  tested. 

Although  there  Is  n^  gun  pod  on  the  plane, 
which  has  made  It  uAacceptable  to  th^  ma- 
rlnee  as  a  close  air  suiQjort  fighter.  Grumman 
Insists  a  gun  pod  caa  be  mounted. 

The  Marine  corps  commandant.  Gen.  Wal- 
lace C.  Greene,  said  the  corpw  would  depend 
on  Improved  versions  of  the  Phantom  11, 
made  by  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  F-lll.  then  kaown  as  the  TFX,  was 
bom  In  the  contaoversy  generated  by 
McNamara's  selection  of  General  Dynamics 
as  contractor. 

Boeing  had  proposed  to  build  23  research 
and  development  ali^aft  for  $466,000,000. 
The  price  granted  by  General  Dynamics  was 
t543.000.000. 

McNamara  said  the  Boeing  cost  flgures 
were  "unrealistic"  and,  besides,  the  General 
Dynamics  design 'pronilsed  higher  commonal- 
ity. 

Th«e  was  subsequent  testimony  In  1963 
from  a  congreeslonal  accountant  that  McNa- 
mara told  him  he  based  his  cost  conclusions 
on  "rough  Judgments."  The  accountant 
testified  also  that  Mcflamara  had  no  flgures 
to  support  his  assertlcfc  that  a  billion  dollars 
could  be  saved  with  a  plane  xiseful  to  the 
three  services. 

None  of  the  accountant's  testimony  was 
ever  disputed  In  any  detail. 

One  of  the  sources  •f  greatest  controversy 
is,  of  coiirse,  costs. 

Davis  and  Lemleln  say  there  now  Is  no  way 
to  assess  ultimate  costs  per  unit.  They  con- 
tend the  imlt  costs  can  be  determined  only 
after  a  decision  Is  made  on  how  many  air- 
craft will  be  built. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  a  plan  to  buy 
481  F-llls— 34  for  tHe  Navy— at  a  cost  of 
1.5  bUUoD  dollars.  Ttils  would  result  In  a 
imit  coat  of  82300.000. 

General  Dynamics'  otlglnal  unit  cost,  based 
on  »o  order  of  1704  aircraft,  was  83.000.000, 
according  to  congressional  testimony. 

However.  Davis  maintains  that  the  only 
contract  he  has  Is  one  for  research  and  de- 
velopment aircraft,  rrhe  contract  Is  for 
84<0,000,06Qr  with  an  allowable  "ovemm"  of 
10.08  per  cent.  Any  development  costs  above 
that,  he  said,  will  haw  to  come  out  of  the 
company's  pocket. 

What  makes  the  Pentagon  purchase  order 
imusual  is  that  It  was  annoxinced  before  the 
F-lllB  had  been  aoce|>ted  by  the  Navy— or 
even  before  a  weight  improved  model  had 
besox  turned  out. 


^ 


A  congreeslonal  source  said  Ln  an  Inter- 
view he  understood  the  \mlt  costs  were  ac- 
tually nmnlng  closer  to  $9,000,000  per  ver- 
sion. 

If  the  oongreselonal  source  Is  correct,  based 
on  a  "buy"  of  1704  aircraft,  the  total  cost 
would  be  close  to  15  blUlon  doUars. 

There  are  reports  from  some  military 
sources  that  the  Initial  purchase  wUl  turn 
out  to  be  960  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  and 
231  for  the  Navy. 

This  military  source  said  he  had  no  Idea 
of  what  the  unit  costs  would  be  based  on  a 
purchase  of  1.181  planes — and  he  did  not 
think  anyone  else  had  either. 

[From  Barron's.  Aug.  15,  1968] 

Ponrr  or  No  Rettthn — The  TFX  Psocsau 
-  Has  Gokz  F«om  Scandai,  to  Disasteh 
(This  account.  Uke  the  earUer  three-part 
series  which  It  cites  (Barron's.  July  12,  Aug- 
ust 16  and  30.  1986) .  was  written  by  J.  Rich- 
ard Blllott.  Jr.,  of  Barron's  stair.) 

"Fiscal  1966.  which  began  Inauspldously 
on  July  1  (1986).  shapes  up  as  a  crucial  year 
for  the  pomers-that-be  at  the  Pentagon." 
With  that  ^jlt  of  understatement  for  openers, 
this  magazine  last  summer  launched  a  18,- 
000-word.  three-part  series  of  articles  on  the 
controversial  F-lll  flghter-bomber.  Going 
back  to  Its  origins  as  the  TFX,  and  to  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  Strange  McNamara's  con- 
cept  of  "saving  $1  blUlon"  by  making  a  single 
design  serve  the  needs  of  both  Air  Force  and  . 
Navy,  Barron's  traced  the  curious  history  of 
contractor  evaluation  and  the  subsequent 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
program  at  General  Dynamics  as  It  hsd 
evolved  to  that  point.  The  facts  all  seemed 
to  point  one  way.  The  program,  we  con- 
cluded, had  far  exceeded  its  planned  budget, 
and  expenses  bid  fair  to  soar  even  higher, 
nullifying  any  hoped-for  saving.  What's 
more,  the  cost  per  plane  was  running  "nearly 
50  percent  more  than  Mr.  McNamara's  famed 
'cost-effectiveness'  experts  had  forecast- 
partly  because  both  services  were  cutting 
down  on  their  planned  procurement.  Fi- 
nally, we  noted  that  the  Navy  model-^even 
as  It  became  less  and  less  "Identical"  with 
the  Air  Force  design  In  a  frantic  effort  to 
make  It  work — ^had  grovra  so  overweight,  and 
fallen  so  far  short  In  a  number  of  vital  re- 
spects, that  the  admirals  were  thinking 
seriously  of  abandoning  ship.  "Fiscal  1966," 
we  summed  up,  "is  tl.e  year  of  dectsion." 

Twelve  months  later  It  gives  us  scant 
pleasure  to  report  that  our  findings  erred. 
If  at  all,  on  the  side  of  optimism.  Whlie 
the  numbers  involved  are  difficult  to  docu- 
ment (Congressmen  complain  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's "deUberate  smokescreen"),  the  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  running  up  a  tab  that 
ultimately  will  toui  $10  bUllon— compered 
with  an  original  estimate  of  $5.8  blUlon,  and 
last  year's  "offlclal"  figure  of  $7.8  billion. 
What's  more,  since  only  half  as  many  planes 
are  now  planned,  the  cost  per  unit  has  risen 
even  more  sharply:  from  an  original  $2.9 
million  (and  last  year's  estimated  $4.9  mil- 
lion), the  average  price  tag  will  run  to  well 
over  $8  million  apiece.  For  its  money,  the 
Pentagon  is  getting  what  Mr.  McNamara  calls 
a  "weapons  system  some  said  could  never 
be  made,"  and  one  that  all  reports  Indicate 
never  should  have  been. 

Out  ^f  his  bi-service  flghter-bomijer.  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  build  not  two  but  four 
different  airplanes;  added  to  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  tactical  flghters  are  a  reconnais- 
sance model  and  the  long-range  bomber 
version  with  which  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand will  replace  its  aging  B-62s.  All  three 
of  the  major  aspects  of  the  program — not 
simply  the  Navy's  fast-fading  F-lllB,  but 
the  air  arm's  allegedly  "satisfactory"  F-lllA 
and  FB-111  as  well— are  flying  on  a  disaster 
course.  They  weigh  too  much,  and  they  are 
burdened  by  aerodynamic  drag  and  other  so 
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far  lnsol\ibIe  drawbacks.  Indeed,  according 
to  confidential  reports,  they  not  only  fall  to 
meet  speolfloatlons  imt  also  wUl  be  no  match 
lor  OommunUt  MIOs  already  flying  In  com- 
bat. As  we  said  a  year  ago.  In  short,  what's 
good  for  General  Dynamics  may  not  be  so 
good  for  the  ooun^'y. 

Barely  four  years  ^o,  some  future  histor- 
ian may  recall,  the  TFX  was  supposed  to 
cost  $29  million  per  plane.  The  two  services, 
between  them,  were  prepared  to  buy  1,700. 
When  the  contract  finally  was  awarded.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  proposed  to  develop  and  build 
the  1.700  F-llls  for  a  total  price  of  $6.8 
bUllon — ^roughly  $3.4  million  apiece.  When 
the  fiscal  1968  budget  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, the  TRX  project  called  for  Just  1,600 
aircraft — at  a  program  cost  of  $7.8  billion, 
or  $4.9  million  each.  Early  this  year  Con- 
gress was  told  that  each  TTX  would  weigh  In 
(and.  as  will  be  seen,  that's  precisely  the 
word)  at  roughly  $6.9  million. 

Since  then  twt»  things  have  happened: 
the  numljer  of  aircraft  scheduled  has 
dropped  sharply,  while  the  cost  per  unit  has 
soared.  On  the  first  count,  officially,  the 
quantity  now  in  the  overall  program  is  down 
to  1,400  (unofficially,  it  U  reliably  said  to  be 
less  than  1,000.  a  net  reduction  of  4070  in 
the  past  13  months) . 

As  nearly  as  one  can  figure,  the  1.400 
planes — on  which  Congress  will  be  asked, 
early  next  year,  to  consider  the  defense 
budget  requests  for  ^..:«al  1968  (when  the  first 
of  the  oper<»tloual  F-llls  is  due  In  service)  — 
breaks  "iown  roughly  as  follows.  Foreign  or- 
ders (British,  Australian)  :  74,  compared  to 
ail  originally  planned  134.  VJB.  Navy  F- 
lilBs:  360,  against  600  planned  a  year  ago 
and  593  programmed  in  mid -1963.  U.S.  Air 
Force  FB-Uls  (276),  F-UlAs  and  RF-Uls 
(700) :  or  975.  against  a  total  Air  Force  buy 
of  1.100  a  year  ago  and  no  fewer  than  1,460 
'  originally.  Cost  of  the  total  program:  an 
estimated  $11  billion. 

Equally  startling  is  the  soaring  price  per 
plane.  On  current  official  estimates,  1.4(X) 
units  at  $11  billion  worlds  out  to  more  than 
17.8  million  apiece — a  far  cry  from  the  $6.9 
million  figure  recently  given  to  Congress,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  original  estimate.  That's 
real  escalation.  Nonetheless,  the  figtuv' 
promises  to  fall  short  of  the  final  cost  per 
unit.  From  sources  too  highly  placed  and 
numerous  to  discount.  Barron's  has  learned 
that  the  Navy  plans  to  whittle  down  its  part 
of  the  package  once  more,  from  350  planes  to 
150.  and  that  the  Air  Force  will  cut  back 
from  700  P-1 1  lAs  to  600.  All  told,  fewer  than 
1.000  wUl  be  built. 

For  what  It's  worth,  then,  the  average  price 
for  TFX  aircraft  of  all  types  is  likely  to  ap- 
proach $9  million — Indeed  far  more  than  the 
US.  has  ever  paid  for  a  mass-produced  com- 
bat plane.  There's  one  thing  more,  which 
even  the  experts  can't  put  a  figure  on  until 
the  planes  go  operational.  Estimates  of 
maintenance  time  required  for  the  TFX,  and 
guaranteed  by  General  Dynamics  in  Its  con- 
tract (subject  to  penalties),  recently  became 
public.  In  a  comparable  strike  bomber,  the 
Navy's  A-7.  required  maintenance  time  runs 
to  11.5  hours  per  hour  of  flight:  for  the  hulk- 
ing C-5A  now  under  development  by  Lock- 
heed. It's  roughly  19  hours  per  flight-hour. 
The  TFX?  29  86  maintenance  hours  for  the . 
P-1 1  IB,  35  maintenance  hours  lor  the  F- 
111  A,  required  after  every  hovu-  In  the  air. 
Once  It  gets  off  the  ground,  in  short,  the 
most  expensive  plane  ever  built  wlU  have 
only  begun  lu  assault  on  Mr.  McNamara's 
budget  and  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

So  much  for  cost  savings.  After  all. 
there's  a  war  on.  If  the  plane  Uved  up  to  its 
sdvance  notices,  few  would  grudge  the  cost. 
However — and  this  Is  what  lies  behind  the 
steady  erosion  in  the  services'  demand — 
mounting  evidence  suggests  that  far  more  is 
at  stake  than  money.    The  Navy  plane,  the 


Air  Force's  TAG  model  and  particularly  Its 
SAG  bomber  are  simply  not  good  enough. 

Li4t'8  look  at  each  In  tiu-n.  The  Battle  of 
the  Admirals  oyer  their  F-lllB— from  the 
data  of  Mr.  McNamara's  concept  Ave  years 
ago  through  the  newspaper  accounts  of  last 
week — is  perhaps  beet  Itnown.  To  lie  an 
effective  bl-servjce  craft,  the  Admirals  con- 
tend (and  their  technical  people  go  even 
farther)  an  airplane  must  have  Its  origins 
In  a  design  based  on — not  Just  adapted  to — 
aircraft-carrier  suitability.  The  TFX.  com- 
missioned primarily  as  an  Air  Force  system 
and' designed  by  Air  Force  aerodynamlcists, 
took  off  with  little  regard  for  the  nlceUes  of 
having  to  land  at  sea.  As  trouble-fraught 
developments  ensued,  capability  for  service 
with  the  Fleet  repeatedly  was  compromised 
In  fAvor  of  look-alike  commonality.  Finally, 
the  Pentagon  and  contractors  embarked 
upo*  desperate  effort  to  right  the  F-lllB. 
It  vtes,  however,  too  late;  the  Navy  plane,  as 
suggested  In  the  McClellan  hearings  of  1963 
(and  predicted  here  a  year  ago)  Is  a  flop. 

T^e  main  problem  Is  overweight.  As 
originally  specified,  the  Navy  plane  was  sup- 
posed not  to  exceed  60,000  pounds  In  groes 
take-off  weight,  counting  fuel,  crew,  ord- 
nance and  other  equipment.  By  late  1962 
the  "maximum"  Navy  limit  had  gone  up  to 
63.500  pounds.  Carrier-hardened  Navy  men 
knew  that.  In  view  of  all  the  other  compro- 
mlsee,  no  greater  weight  could  he  allowed. 
Nonetheless,  last  year  the  first  three  P-1 1  IBs 
rolled  off  the  assembly  line  at  47,000  lbs. 
empty,  which  meant  that  In  their  so-called 
gross  takeoff  weight,  they'd  heft  around 
78.000  pounds. 

That's  when  the  Admirals  first  blew  the 
whistle.  New  priorities  went  out  to  reduce 
the  Weight  (or  increase  the  lift)  of  the  Navy 
plane  at  any  cost.  "SWIP"  (the  "super- 
weight  Improvement  program")  and 
"SCAaPE"  (literally,  scraping  off  every  last 
extra  fraction  of  an  inch  of  metal ) ,  were 
aimed  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  developmental 
models  In  hope  of  slashing  groes  heft  to  the 
63,5ao-pound  absolute  limit.  Models  4  and 
6  were  slated  to  reach  the  Navy  In  May  and 
June.  Last  month,  the  fourth  plane  finally 
weighted  In.  at  43,500  pounds  "empty" — a 
reduction  of  only  3,000  pounds — to  a  gross 
weight  of  75.000.  Number  5  now  Is  due  In 
September:  results  of  Its  SWIP  and  SCRAPE 
dleta  can  hardly  be  much  t>etter. 

MAKITESfT  TJNKAPPINESS 

By;  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Navy  will  have 
test-pown  both  the  fourth  and  fifth  models. 
But  |the  service's  unhapplness  Is  manifest. 
Eveni  Navy  Secretary  Nltze,  a  Pentagon  vet- 
eran, admitted  to  a  Congressman:  "I  think 
the  tontractor  slipped  up."  Asked  if  the 
Navy  would  have  rejected  the  TFX  had  it 
kno'^  how  overweight  the  plane  would  get, 
Mr.  Nltze  replied.  In  House  subcommittee 
testlinony.  "I  think  that  is  correct." 

Overweight — which  affects  a  plane's  range, 
speed,  acceleration,  maneuverability,  fuel 
consiimption  and  weapons -carrying  capac- 
ity— means  still  another  headache  for  the 
Navy:  carrier  capability.  The  Fleet  has  spent 
nearly  8200  million  to  strengthen  decks,  cata- 
pults and  landing  cables  for  planes  as  hefty 
as  the  F-  lllB:  the  A-7,  for  one,  with  Its  on- 
the-Oeck  speed  Is  no  lightweight,  either. 
But  the  TFX  presents  another  problem  for 
carriers:  when  it's  fully  loaded,  their  eleva- 
tors tan't  carry  It. 

According  to  ranking  Navy  experts,  speak- 
ing Off  the  record,  most  of  the  carriers  now 
commissioned  and  under  construction  will 
not  be  able  to  take  the  plane  from  the  hang- 
ar deck  up  to  the  filght  deck  at  anything 
over  70,000  pounds.  The  Navy  has  been  ad- 
vlse4  by  armchair  admirals  at  the  Pentagon 
to  bring  It  up  empty,  then  load  It  with 
fuel  snd  weapons  on  the  flight  deck.  To  this, 
a  gilrzled  spokesman  replies;  Of  course 
^at's  poeslble.  but  hardly  desirable  in  com- 


l>at.    With  all  the  pUne's  other  shortcomings, 
it's  too  much  of  a  price  to  pay." 

In  Navy  terms,  other  sbortfalls  attributaMe 
to  weight— or  to  a  oomblnatlon  of  over- 
weight and  Inadequate  design — lurk  In  re* 
quired  loitering  time,  altitude  and  landing 
speed.  The  F-lllB  will  need  a  "wlnd-over- 
the-deck"  (WOD)  apeed.  mto  which  to  land, 
of  at  least  35  mj>.h.  Since  most  carriers  can 
ateam  as  fast  as  that,  they  can  generate  such 
a  speed  merely  by  heading  into  whatever 
wind  may  t>e  blowing.  However,  such  restric- 
tions seem  beyond  tolerable  limits.  "Sure 
you  can  do  it,"  a  veteran  oSlcer  says.  "But  In 
the  middle  of  a  battle.  It  would  be  nice  to 
know  you  could  pick  up  your  planes  no  mat- 
ter which  way  you  happened  to  be  beaded. 
and  It  might  well  be  preferable  not  to  force 
the  captain  to  go  somewhere  he'd  rather  not." 

SAMCK  AMD  ALTmTDB 

The  other  technical  drawbacks  look  equally 
perilous.  A  squadron  of  F-lllBs  aboard  a 
carrier  woiild  have  as  its  primary  mission  the 
protection'  of  its  fleet,  by  standing  aerial 
guard,  several  hundred<milee  away,  for  sev- 
eral hours,  to  detect  and  intercept  attacking 
planes.  The  F-lllB.  tests  have  shown,  can- 
not reach  maximum  time — because  lu  weight 
prevents  it  from  carrying  the  neoeaeary  fuel. 
As  for  altitude  limits,  in  the  case  of  a  dog- 
fight, the  third  model  of  the  plane  has  failed 
by  13,000  feet  to  reach  the  minimum  q>eci- 
fled  height  of  60,000  feet — and.  in  fact,  even 
higher  altitudes  are  known  to  be  required  to 
deal  with  enemy  aircraft  on  equal  terms. 

Will  the  SWIP  and  SCRAPE  models  do 
better?  "How  much  higher,  farther  and 
faster  can  a  75.000-potind  plane  go  than  a 
78.000-pound  one?"  asks  a  top  Naval  aviaUon 
veteran.  Worst  of  all,  the  special  alr-to-atr 
missile  designed  to  give  necessary  punch  to 
the  F-lllB.  Hughes  Aircraft's  heavy-powered 
Phoenix,  may  yet  have  to  be  Jettisoned  to 
lighten  the  load.  The  smaller  Sidewinder 
missile  of  today's  "generation"  (none  too 
overpowering  In  Vietnam,  as  it's  turned  out) 
would  be  an  unhappy  second  choice. 
viCToaT  roa  an  powxxf 

Navy's  disenchantment  over  the  TFX  Is  a 
matter  of  longstanding  record.  Less  gen- 
erally appreciated  Is  the  failure  of  the  F-lll 
In  its  primary  role,  as  a  tactical  flghter- 
bomber  for  the  Air  Force.  A  clear-eyed  view 
of  the  TFX  as  a  ground-based  tactical  air- 
craft came  recently  from  Gen;  Wallace  M. 
Greene,  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Marine  procurements  originally  were 
to  have  made  the  F-lll  a  "trl-servlce"  plane. 
Uncharacteristically.  the  leathernecks 
backed  away  from  the  challenge.  Gen. 
Greene  told  a  House  subcommittee  that  his 
aviation  aides  found  the  F-lll  to  be  "no 
improvement "  over  the  Marines'  present  F-4s. 
particularly  In  "air-to-ground  attack  capa- 
bility .  .  therefore  .  .  .  tmdesirable  for  Ma- 
rine Corps  use." 

To  be  sure,  the  Marine  Commandant  was 
aiming  speclflcally  at  the  Navy's  version. 
However,  the  Air  Force  model  suffers  from 
similar  technical  woes.  ^Overweight  is  a  case 
in  point.  Weight  Is  the  single  most  vital 
factor  in  any  airplane,  especially  a  military 
fighter.  Where  the  Navy  plane,  after  iU 
SWIP  diet,  now  wel^s  in  at  a  relatively 
svelte  75.000  pounds  at  groes  take-off  con- 
figuration, the  Air  Force  model  Is  up  to  some 
90.000. 

The  problem,  which  traces  to  much  flab- 
bier production  controls  on  the  part  of  Air 
Force  management,  also  has  been  a  well- 
guarded  secret.  It  means  that  the  F-lllA 
cannot  yet  fly  supersonlcally  "on  the  deck" — 
that  is,  at  radar-avoiding,  tactical-strike 
altitude  of  300  feet — and  that  it  has  been 
unable  to  reach  required  ^eed  of  Mach  2.5 
at  peak  altitude.  Moreover,  the  highest  the 
plane  has  been  able  to  go,  after  well  over 
1,000  hours  of  test-flights.  Is  some  90.000 
feet.  26% -60%   short  of  requirements. 
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Mm  rwMBtly  m  Uat  Usy.  tha  aarvlee  put 
tha  elghtb  of  Its  Qaooml  Dynamtes  F-lllA 

»0«H«i  tllfWUgh  UB  MBlMWttTa  MTlM  0<  twU. 

OBdar  aU  but  total  aacurlty  wnpa,  M  SgUn 
Air  Foroa  Baaa,  In  norl<U.  ICamomuU  elr- 
eulatlac  In  tba  Pantasoa  aliioa  ttian  b»Ta 
nuula  elaar  to  tAa  top  l>naa  that  tba  plana 
la  no  match  for  tba  OanununlBt  ICO-ai.  At 
apaada  of  Uaob  2.a  it  baa  vlolant  compraasur 
atalli:  tba  anglnaa  audtfanly  loae  poww. 
Canylne  Ita  fuu  oonplamant  of  oonTantlonal 
waapona.  aoeonUnr  tt  ona  olMarrar,  "It  la  ao 
dilBeult  to  nuuMuvar  tbat  it  took  half  tba 
atata  to  bank  Into  a  eomjirtau  turn."  In 
quiek  vudiauvara.  borlaontaUy  or  varttoaUy— 
ondar  aondltlona  ac  naar  to  aetoal  combat 
M  ta»  iKlln  axparta  oould  almuUta— tba 
puna's  laabtUtj  to  acoalerata  faat  anougb 
latt  It  "TlrtnaUy  incapabla  ot  defending  It- 
aelf  In  a  dofflffbt  with  modem  enemy  air- 
craft." • 


What'a  mora.  Air  Force.  Navy  and  even 
NASA  taata  all  have  varlfled  tbe  plana'a  baalc 
drawback.  Simply  put.  tbe  F-lllA.  in  awo- 
dynaiBle  Uncs.  la  86  "oounta"  blgb  In  drag — 
or  Sft%  "d>a«tlar"  tban  It  abould  be. 
Watfht.  ot  oouiM,  makea  drag  harder  to 
ovetooma  but  a  plane  at  any  walgbt  la  aup- 
poaad  to  be  dealgned  to  travel  at  aero  drag. 
Wbaa  "dragglneaa"  la  aattreme.  tbe  reaaon 
UBually  Ilea  la  aoma  aapaet  of  tta«  configura- 
tion, vhere  an  outer  appurtenance,  or  aome 
Inner  onea  (In  tba  Jet  cbambara)  interferea 
with  air-flow  and  alowa  tba  aircraft.  In  ef- 
fect, by  oauatBC  tltbar  twtndaDee  or  tMc- 
tton. 

According  to  anthorltlaa  ntTlgi^  to  tba 
TTX.  tba  program  baa  been  abot  through 
with  dsag.  .A  majGor  aource  at  ooneam  to 
Navy  aBglnaara.  H  haa  been  abrugged  off  by 
Air  Force  aKperta,  m  tbe  beUef  tbat  Im- 
proved en^taa  performance  will  overoonte 
tha  problem.  "AU  akng,  they  have  juat  re- 
tuaad  to  reeognlae  the  facta."  aaya  one  ob- 
aerver.  "Tat  thay  know  tbat  If  tbe  drag 
'counta*  wblob  tba  teata  bave  abown  are 
tlgbt,  they  don't  bave  tbe  aircraft  they 
elaUxL"  Simply  put,  30%  too  mucb  drag 
meaiu  a  plane  baa  3S%  leaa  range  on  tbe 
aame  fuel  tban  Ita  deaign  calla  for,  and  la 
deOdent  In  both  acceleration  and  maneu- 
verability. 

A  Navy  <^clal  adds  bitterly:  "Out  at 
Wngbt-Patteraon  they  were  frankly  flabber- 
gaated  when  they  'dlacovered'  tbe  drag  factor 
meant  a  S8%  loaa  of  ranfe.  The  Navy  would 
h«Te  Btopped  production  right  there.  But 
thla  la  an  Air  Force  program.  Meeting  pro- 
ductfon  quotaa  la  mora  Important  tban 
going  for  deaign  perfection.  They  like  to 
think  auch  pro^lema  win  work  themaelvee 
out." 

aOTTtCKa  OP  DBAO 

Like  an  Inaubordlnate  ro(4Ue,  however,  tbe 
dUBctilty  haa  refuaed  to^eqwnd.  Invaatlga- 
tora  for  mnntha  have  probed  three  areaa  In 
tha  deaign  which  aeem  tbe  llkellaat  aource 
of  drag.  One  la  Internal  air  flow.  Berauae 
of  arrora  In  tba  deaign  for  airframe  mount- 
ing of  tba  engine  Installation  tbe  lining  of 
atabla  air  caUed  "boundary  layer"  may  be 
atlrred  up  by  an  erratically  directed  Jet- 
atraam.  A  yaai«*ago.  aenalng  aoma  auch  dif- 
ficulty (though  not  admitting  it  publicly), 
tha  Air  Foroe  ordered  General  Dynamics  to 
Inatall  ao-callad  apUtter  plates,  to  deflect  the 
atraam  from  tba  lnteri<»  surface.  Tbla  ma- 
neuver haant  helped. 

A  second  poaalbUlty.  Ifa  aald.  Ilea  In  tbe 
taU  ■ssimbly-7-tba  part  ot  tba  overall  TFX 
contract  aaalgned  to  Orumman  ( but  designed 
by  Oenaral  Dynamlca) .  In  tbe  twin-jet  F- 
111.  two  special  rear  ducto  muat  be  wide  open 
when  tbe  aftarbumar  la  on — during  aooelara- 
tton.  takaoSa  and  tha  Ilka — but  muat  be 
oloaad  tightly  whan  anob  added  tbniat  U  not 
flowing.  If  they  are  open,  air  can  antar  (In 
a  forward  dlreetton)  frank  tba  outalda,  aot» 
tng  aa  a  brake.    Here.  too.  countleaa  hours 


of  taatlng,  redesign  leid  computer  calcxila- 
tlbna  bave  proved  Enable  to  effect  any 
change. 

Third,  and  least  likely,  of  tbe  poaalbUltlea 
under  scruttny  la  ttai4  drag  may  be  caused 
by  atr  entering  tbe  open  areaa  along  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  tlae  fuselage — where.  In 
order  for  the  swlng-wltigB  to  pivot,  some  un- 
streamlined  divot  always  presents  Itself  to 
tbe  outer  alrstream.  Voluminous  wind  tun- 
rtel  data  dont  show  turbulence  bere,  but 
tbat  proves  nothing.  However,  there's  no 
way  to  plug  the  gape,  without  upsetting  the 
delicate  functioning  bf   tbe  wing  pivots. 

ANTo>rrt»  ouxss  ^ 

What  tbe  outcome  will  be  is  anyone's 
gueaa.  Tbe  Air  Porc^.  polnU  out  a  critic, 
now  la  two-tblrds  thiougb  tbe  "ROT  A  E" 
(rsaearcb,  development,  test  &  evaluation) 
phase  of  Ita  program.  "It  baa  12  planes,  out 
Of  tba  projected  18  ^T  &  Es,"  be  says, 
"wblob  aren't  good  fo^  anything  but  eternal 
use  aa  testbeds."  Tbe  test-and-evaluatlon 
program,  to  date,  has  qost  some  $1.5  billion — 
nearly  a  third  more  tb»n  'Ui.  McNamara  had 
p^Jected. 

Of  tbe  three  main  .TFX  versions.  Anally. 
the  only  one  yet  to  fly  may  turn  out  to  be 
tbe  biggest  bomb  of  aO.  ThU  is  the  FB-Ui, 
the  Defense  Secretary's  answer  to  the 
mannad-alrcraft  neede  In  the  'seventies  of 
the  nation's  Strateglo  Air  Command.  ^  For 
the  IXHnber  will  combine  the  worst  features 
of  tbe  other  two  mod«^:  tbe  awkward  bulk- 
ineaa  of  tbe  F-lllB.  ^ifitb  tbe  sleek  but  stUl 
greaUr  weight  of  tbe  F-lllA.  In  easence.  It 
seems  an  effort  somehow  to  exploit  the  over- 
weight of  Mr.  McNamara's  TFX — for  "com- 
monality" will  make  tjie  FB-llX,  out  of  the 
same  design,  a  plane  basically  Identical  to 
tbe  others — by  making  it  a  "flying  fortress." 
"Now  that  be  admits  t{he  thing  is  a  strategic 
bomber,"  a  Navy  man  was  quoted  the  othea 
day.  "how  can  he  still  tell  us  to  fly  it  off 
carriers?" 

BXTTBa  oooe? 

Secretary  McNamara  has  warded  off  end- 
less pleas  from  8AC  far  funds  to  begin  full- 
scale  development  of  •  a  follow-on  "AMSA" 
(advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft). 
(Oongress  continues  ta  appropriate  the  funds 
anyway,  most  recently  #32.8  million  for  fiscal 
1987.)  Instead,  he  hw  insisted  on  a  policy 
aimed  at  eventually  using  only  nuclear 
ICBMs  for  strategic  dtterrence.  (While  one 
has  yet  to  be  fired  In  aqger,  or  under  anything 
simulating  an  all-out  fittack,  the  Pentagon's 
secretariat  believes  th*  missiles  offer  better 
odds  of  penetrating  fenemy  defenses  than 
any  manned  bomber;  however,  as  former 
Senator  Ooldwater.  ai^ong  countless  others, 
baa  pointed  out,  the  ttianned  plane  haa  the 
slngiUar  capability  of  ijelng  called  back  to  lu 
base  at  the  last  itoment.)  Meanwhile, 
SAC'S  preeent  fleet  of  tome  880  bombers — 80 
supersonic  B-58  Hxistiera  (phased  out  of  pro- 
duction several  years  ago)  and  the  rest.  B-62 
Sujperfortreaaee,  some  a  decade  old — marches 
Inuorably  toward  obeolescence. 
•  Last  Christmas,  tile  Defense  Secretary 
abruptly  changed  his  strategj-.  Yes.  he  ad- 
mitted in  effect,  some  aort  of  manned  bomber 
ought  to  be  kept  on  tand  at  SAC  bases  to 
Insure  "flexible  response."  But  the  Mc- 
Namara plan  was  a  political  and  military 
boipbshell.  He  proposed  to  scrap  all  80 
B-68S  and  350  of  the  oldest  B-52s  between 
1069  and  1971.  Then,  added  to  the  250  re- 
matmng  and  highly  advanced  B-52  G  or  H 
models  (the  latter  boasting  a  range  of  12,800 
miles,  and  both  capable  of  flying  at  roughly 
Mach  1)  would  be  210-i--«lnce  upped  to  275 — 
FB-lUs.  Instead  of"  developing  a  full- 
fledged  new  bomber,  said  the  Secretary, 
tranaformatlon  of  the  TFK  into  a  new  strato- 
fortreaa  would  save  the  country  yet  another 
half-bUllon  dollars. 

AUnoat  no  one  agteee,  and  tbe  figures 
previously  dtad  indicate  why.  Worse  U  m. 
lioNamara'a  technical  evaluation  of  tbe  FB- 


111;  as  Air  Force  Magasslne  pointed  out,  u 
"should  be  retained  for  future  reference." 
Here's  tbe  pertinent  part:  "It  (aald  the  Sec- 
retary) will  bave  twice  tba  spaed  q^  those 
(8-62)  aircraft,  approximately,  wtfeh  ap- 
proximately tbe  aame  range.  It  will  fly 
faster,  both  at  low  and  high  altitudes,  and 
It  wilf  have  capabllltlea  for  penetrating 
enemy  defenses  far  greater  tban  tbe  plane 
it  replaces.  It  will  come  into  operational 
use  in  1968.  All  of  tbe  units  authorized  will 
be  equipped  and  operational  by  1971." 

Informed  Congressional  reaction  to  this 
(and  an  accompanying  announcement  to 
abandon  ISO  SAC  bases),  was  eloquently 
summed  up  by  the  veteran  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Richajui 
RosBXLL.  Said  the  soft-spoken  Georgian: 
"If  be  Is  right,  we  will  save  a  few  dollars. 
If  he  is  in  error,  may  a  benign  Providence 
save  these  United  States."  In  tbe  end. 
however,  both  bouses  of  Congress — alter 
hearing  SAC  officers  explain  tbat  they  simply 
had  no  choice — told  Mr.  McNamara  to  go 
ahead.  The  Secretary  announced  that 
RDT&K  model  number  18  of  tbe  F-lllA 
program  would  become  the  first  FB-111,  to 
be  test-flown  early  next  year. 

wnj.  IT  IXT? 

Just  what  this  Incredible  aircraft  will  look 
llkt ,  or  what  It  will  do  when  its  motors  are 
revved,  remains  the  subject  of  high  interest. 
Some  idea  was  projected  when  the  Air  Force, 
several  months  ago,  released  pbotoe  of  t^n 
F-lllA,  Its  stubby  wlnga  outstretched  ard 
and  laden  with  36  conventional  750-poui(l 
"Iron"  bombs.  Clearly,  the  wings  can't  sweep 
back  against  the  fuselage,  for  full  accelera- 
tion, with  all  this  hardware  on  them. 
Equally  important,  the  plane  may  not  be 
able  to  fly  without  vibrations  that  would  lit- 
erally shake  It  apart. 

Experts  have  doubts  about  a  lot  of  other 
things.  Says  one,  Secretary  McNamara's 
glib  evaluation  "obviously"  mixed  tbe  TFX's 
capabilities  as  a  fighter  with  those  It  con- 
ceivably may  have  as  a  bomber — "without  ex- 
plaining which  Is  which."  With  so  many 
iron  bombs  bung  on  the  wings.  It  plainly 
no  longer  Is  a  fighter:  hence.  It  can't  be  twice  ■ 
as  fast  as  tbe  B-52,  "It  will  have  about  the 
same  high  subsonic  speed."  notes  Air  Force 
Magazine.  As  for  range,  tbe  F-lllA.  "under 
tbe  beet  of  clrcimastancee — that  Is,  with 
nothing  but  two  large  fuel  tanks  slung  vmder 
Its  wings  and  cruising  at  aubsonlc  speeds- 
can  be  ferried  4.100  miles."  With  the  de-t^ 
plcted  conventional  bombload.  leaving  room 
only  for  mtemally  stored  fuel,  range 
"couldn't  exceed  2,500  miles."  To  go  any- 
where near  as  far  as  the  B-62,  It  would  have 
to  be  ticcompanled  by  a  whole  fleet  of  tank- 
ers, to  provide  airborne  refueling.  Thus  an 
FB-111  based  in  tbe  T;.S.  would  all  but  nul- 
lify SAC  as  a  means  of  piloted,  surprise  non- 
nuclear  deterrence. 

SITTOJO  DTTCK 

Finally,  even  when  carrying  flghter-welght 
nuclear  bombs.  Including  three  SRAM  alr- 
to-gfound  mlssUee  (now  only  in  the  stage  of 
contractor  selection,  and  falling  behind 
schedule) .  the  FB-111  vsrlU  command  a  range 
"well  below  4.000  miles  If  tbe  aircraft's  high 
speed  Is  v»ed  In  the  target  area,  since  fuel 
consumption  climbs  rapidly  at  supersonic 
speeds."  If  It  doesn't  fly  as  fast  aa  It  can, 
of  course,  it's  a  sitting  duck.  Almost  cer- 
tainly, it  wont  make  much  difference:  it 
would  be  one  anyway. 

Critics  point  out  how  cynically  Secretary 
McNamara.  in  his  FB-111  brainstorm  (and 
the  manner  In  which  it's  Justlfled).  has  re- 
acted to  known  and  potential  ly  disastrous 
problems  long  confronting  tbe  1TZ  program. 
As  noted.  tUta  Is.  after  all.  tbe  kind  of  plane 
the  original  F-lllA  "fighter-bomber"  was 
supposed  to  be:  one  tbat  could  carry  large 
payloads  over  great  dlstaneea.  As  tbe  F-1 1  lA, 
It  dldnt  vrork  out  that  way.  So  what  the  Air 
Faroe  haa  been  ordered  to  do  la  to  take  tba 
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F-IllA  aa  it  comes  off  tbe  ime  today,  and 
add  the  extra  gear  needed  even  to  approach 
adequate  performance. 

Ironically,  the  add-on  equipment  is  that 
already  going  onto  the  Navy's  F-1 1  IB  for 
carrier  operation.  Specifically,  the  FB-lll 
j(  win  have  a  beefed-up  landing  gear  identical 
to  (or  at  least  virtually  the  same  as)  the 
Nav-y's-  And  it  will  have  tbe  Navy's  special 
wing-tip  extensions — necessary  to  give  it 
greater  "lift"  surface  for  carrier  landings  and 
take-offs— to  get  the  FB-111  off  the  ground. 
These  and  other  additions  will  push  the 
weight  of  the  80,000- pound  F-1 11 A  up  to  an 
estimated  129,000  on  the  converted  FB-111. 

PLIGHTS    or    VANCT 

The  laws  of  aerodynamics,  however,  do  not 
yield  easily  to  such  filghts  of  computer  fancy. 
In  short,  what  all  this  does  to  the  plane's 
performance  is  give  It  a  negative  single- 
engine  rate  of  climb.  Translated,  the  P'B- 
111,  which  like  every  TFX  is  a  twin-engine 
affair,  will  be  so  heavy  that  If  one  engine 
conks  out,  the  other  won't  be  enough  to  keep 

II  from  crashing. 

Finally,  since  the  plane  can't  protect  itseif 
as  a  fighter  should.  It  will  need  to  be  accom- 
panied on  a  long-range  strike  mission  not 
only  by  a  fleet  of  tankers  but  also  by  an  escort 
of  fighter  planes.  Aside  from  the  lack  of 
"surprlfie"  this  flying  armada  would  Impart 
to  SAC'S  traditional  way  of  carrying  out  its 
m  sslons.  the  plane's  vulnerability  to  defend- 
er; would  be  multiplied  many  times.  And 
Mr.  McNamara's  dream — one  all-purpoee 
plane,  at  great  savings,  or  Indeed  at  any 
cost — becomes,  for  American  pilots  of  the 
seventies,  literally  a  nightmare. 

DANGEKS  SEEN 

Even  the  top  brass  at  the  Pentagon  recog- 
nize the  dangers.  They  have  referred  con- 
tlnuaUy  to  the  FB-111  as  an  "Interim"  re- 
placement for  the  B-588  and  B-52s,  However, 
Mr.  McNamara.  In  testimony  before  Congreee 
earlier  this  year,  refuaed  to  accept  their 
characterization.  The  FB-111.  he  held,  will 
be  not  only  a  "succesaful"  plane  but  a  "per- 
manent one"  as  well. 

Ironically,  not  long  afterward  Dr,  John 
Foster.  Research  Director  in  the  Pentagon, 
propoeed  an  "improved"  version  of  the  FB- 

III  superplane  to  SAC.  (Guesses  were  that 
It  required  development  of  more  powerful 
engines.)  "The  move  Is  seen  as  an  effort  to 
bring  (Its)  capablUtlee  .  .  .  clcaer  to  thoee  of 
the  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft  which 
the  Air  Force  seeks."  commented  the  knowl- 
edgeable, and  sometimes  wr>-.  Aviation  Week. 
SAC,  noting  that  such  a  development  could 
not  poeelbly  bear  fruit  until  years  after  the 
B-628  are  phased  out — and  that  even  ita  next- 
generation  AMSA  oould  be  available  aooner — 

f  turned  it  down.  But  the  Idea  said  a  great 
deal  about  the  integrity  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Activities  elsewhere  In  the  Pentagon,  final- 
ly, speak  volumes  on  tbe  subject.  The  UJ3. 
U  at  war.  Last  week's  accelerated  attrition 
of  American  fighter  and  lxMib«-  aircraft 
pointed  up  anew  the  striking  fact  that  tbe 
naUon  is  unprepared,  and  desUned  to  remain 
»o  for  some  time  to  come;  urgent  new  orders 
for  McDonnell's  F-t,  Llng-Temoo-Voughfs 
A-7,  even  Nortbrop's  F-6A,  have  been  placed, 
or  soon  will  be.  MeanwhUe,  the  TacUcal  Air 
Command,  as  Gen.  G.  B.  Dlsoeway  testified 
before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee last  month,  is  "down  to  bedrock." 

TSAaa   AWAT 

Its  new  fighter,  the  F-IllA.  abould  have 
been  m  combat  by  now;  ao,  too  abould  tha 
c*rrler  foroea'  F-lllB  (or  aome  altemaUva). 
Instead,  both  remain  yeara  away  from  op- 
erational use.  If  Indeed  they  ever  do  get  Into 
Jiie  fight;  even  then,  they  won't  be  as  good 
u  they  might  have  been.  Tha  Navy  la  ao 
PseslmlsUc  that,  bealdea  cutting  TTX  pro- 
curement to  tbe  bone  (poetponlag  It  two 
years  more) ,  aerloualy  la  conalderlng  a  iwlng- 


wlng  model  of  McDonneU's  excellent  little 
F-4»  a  plane  which  in  its  present  design 
costs  only  (2  mllUon,  weighs  half  as  mucb 
as  the  F-lllB.  and  has  proven  to  be  our  best 
flgbter  against  the  MIO-21  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  staff  members,  the  Prepeu-ed- 
nest  Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  John 
Sti»jni8  (D..  Miss.),  is  waiting  only  until  the 
90th  Congress  has  been  safely  elected  and 
duly  Installed  to  probe  fully  this  disaster  in 
XSS.  preparedness.  The  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor John  McClellan  (D..  Ark  )— which 
brought  most  of  the  murky  background  of 
tbe  TPX  to  the  surface  In  an  abortive  In- 
vestigation three  years  ago — likewise  Is 
known  to  be  waiting.  In  a  gesture  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  (as  well  as  to  McClellan 's  own 
re-alecUon  campaign ) ,  until  the  first  of  the 
yea*  to  resume,  at  last,  its  own  study  of  how 
so  expensive  and  hlgb-fiown  a  development 
could  have  happened — and  come  to  naught. 
And  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
under  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivxas  (D..  SC.)i 
along  with  Senator  Russell's  aforementioned 
couhterpart  in  the  upper  chamber,  alreadv 
has  delved  deeply  into  the  F-1 11  scandal. 
Throughout  Congress.  Indeed,  the  powers- 
that-be  are  said  to  be  chafing  over  the  reli- 
ance on  the  man  who  has  held  the  Job  of 
Secaetary  of  Defense  longer — and  perhaps 
with  more  disastrous  resuits — than  any  other 
In  history. 

[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 

Appeal.  Aug.  8,  1966) 

McNamaEa's  TPX  Folly 

Defense    Secretary    Robert    McNamara    Is 

getting  to  learn  the  hard  way  that  a  dollar 

saved  sometimes  can  mean  millions  lost 

It  ''a*  back  In  1962  that  Mr.  McNamara 
and  hls^'hlz  Kids  of  the  Defense  Department 
came  up  with  the  Idea  of  a  dual-purpose 
mllltar>-  airplane — dubbed  at  tbat  time  tbe 
TPXi  (tactical  fighter  experimental ) —which 
would  involve  a  multibilUon-doUar  contract 
to  supply  one  aircraft  to  both  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy. 

The  big  question  at  first  was  who  was  to  * 
get  the  contract.     The  rivalry  narrowed  to 
Boeing    of    Washington    State    and    General' 
Dynamics  of  Texas.     Tbe  contract  went  to 
President  Johnson's  home  state. 

Sotne /nembers  of  tbe  Senate  became  in- 
terested when  they  began  hearing  report* 
that  the  contract  had  been  let  by  the  Defense 
Department  despite  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Pentagon  Source  Selection  Board  that 
tbe  design  subzmtted  by  Boeing  was  superior 
to  that  offered  by  General  Dynamics,  that 
tbe  Joeing  price  waa  100  mUUon  dollars  lower 
than  that  bid  by  General  Dynamlca  and 
might  run  as  much  aa  416  mUllon  doUars 
lower,  that  Boeing  had  demonstrated  on 
previous  orders  that  It  could  produce  for  tbe 
mlUDary  at  prlcee  even  lower  than  It  had 
estimated  and  that  the  memorandum  of  Jus- 
tification on  which  the  contract  was  awarded 
was  full  of  Inaccuracies. 

All  thaae  facU  ware  brought  to  public  light 
in  the  lengthy  hearings  which  were  held 
in  1963  by  Senator  John  L.  MoOuellam'b  Sub- 
cotnmlttee  on  Investigations  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Commlttoe. 

The  Navy  had  objected  strongly  to  tbe 
TFX.  largely  on  the  baala  that  a  plane  of  auch 
design  would  be  too  heavy  to  land  safely  on 
carriers,  but  there  were  many  other  objec- 
tions raised  to  tbe  choaen  TFX  deaign  not 
tbe  least  of  which  was  that  It  would  be  far 
more  ooatly  than  the  Boeing  design. 

Secretary  McNamara  rode  roughahcd  over 
tbe  objections  of  the  mUltary  and  the  eflorts 
of  thfi  Senate  to  review  the  matter.  The 
Government,  he  claimed,  would  save  a  bUllon 
dollars  on  the  General  Dynamics  deaign 
mainly  beoauae  it  oflared  86  per  c«nt  "oom- 
monaiity  of  parts  on  tbe  Navy  and  Air 
Force  versions  while  the  Boeing  deaign  had 
"commonality"  on  only  60  per  cent  of  Ita 
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parts.  McNamara's  preea  agent  explained 
■  commonality"  waa  simply  Pentagoneae  for 
Interchangeable  parte. 

Well.  General  Dynamics  has  been  building 
some  of  theae  dual-purpose  planes  for  teet- 
ing. 

The  third  model  has  been  able  to  cUmb 
to  only  48.000  feet— 12.000  feet  less  tban  tbe 
Navy  had  specified  lor  its  purpoaes  and  8,000 
feet  less  than  General  Dynamics  bad  prom- 
ised. 

And.  as  the  Navy  had  predicted,  the  test 
model  weighed  14,000  pounds  more  than  the 
sale  weight  for  carrier  landings.  In  addi- 
tion. It  haa  flunked  its  tests  as  an  outpoat 
plane  to  Intercept  enemy  aircraft  because 
It  lacks  sufficient  fuel  capacity.  Tbe  test 
planes  could  not  even  reach  their  destina- 
tions, mucb  less  "loiter"  there  on  guard  for 
the  specified  hoiu-  and  a  half. 

On  top  of  all  this,  Chairman  Oxoaox  H. 
Mahon,  Democrat  of  Texas,  of  the  Rouse  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  baa  pro- 
jected the  cost  of  23  TFX  prototype  produc- 
tion planes  at  1.5  bllUon  dollars,  or  416  mil- 
lion more  than  bad  been  estimated  when  the 
contract  was  awarded  and  costs  atUl  are 
climbing.  Tbe  Navy  already  has  acaled  back 
procurement  from  350  to  leas  than  160 
planes. 

Senator  McCi.in.T^w,  Democrat  of  Ar- 
kansas, has  let  it  be  known  be  plana  to  re- 
sume his  committee  Investigations  of  the 
meee  early  next  year. 

But  Sw^retary  McNamara  alao  baa  let  It  be 
known  bhat  he  once  again  wui  defend  bla 
decision  ami  claUn  the  Government  not  only 
will  save  a  billion  dollars  because  of  the 
"commonaUty"  but  that  the  figure  will  be 
cloeer  now  to  1.6  billion. 

ThU  despite  the  fact  tbat  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Source  SelecUon  Board 
dlMjpscd  of  that  argument  three  years  ago 
b^oncedlng  that  the  accepted  design  had 
more  Interchangeable  parts  but  tbat  they 
added  1.4S0  pounds  to  the  already  ovar- 
welght  design  for  tbe  Navy  craft.  And  ha 
testified  before  the  McClellan  committee 
that  the  so-called  Interchangeable  parts  ad- 
vantage lay  mainly  in  parts  which  seldom 
need  to  be  replaced  because  they  get  broken 
only  when  the  plane  Is  destroyed. 

There  has  been  a  strong  odor  of  politics 
in  this  whole  defense  contact  and  those  who 
anlffed  it  three  years  ago  are  getting  nau- 
seated now  by  the  atencb  that  the  teata  have 
developed. 

The  defnoae  secretary  who  la  reputed  to 
have  a  computer-like  mim\  needa  to  be  re- 
programmed.  And  It  la  up  to  Congrav  to 
•w  to  it  that  thU  Job  Is  done  before  tbe 
military  la  caught  abort  of  war-worthy  air- 
craft as  well  as  cotton  panta. 

(From   the  Seattle   (Waah.)   llmea    Aug    6 

1968] 

TFX— An  IBBVX  That  Wnx  Not  Dn 

The  Air  Force  versloli  Is  now  called  tha 
F-lll.  The  Navy  version  is  the  F-lllB.  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  has  propoeed  a 
strateglc-boml)er  version  called  tha  FB-111. 

But  "by  whatever  pame.  It's  still  TFX a 

set  of  Initials  that  McNamara  almply  cannot 
erase  from  the  minds  of  concerned  (Tongreaa- 
men  and  military  offlcera. 

The  TFX,  of  courae,  is  tha  advanced  mlU- 
tary  aircraft  that  mlUtary  leaders  wanted 
The  Boeing  Oo.  to  buUd.  but  which  Mc- 
Namara awarded  to  another  company,  partly 
because  Boeing,  in  McNamara's  Judgment, 
lacked  Tcoat  reallam."  ^^ 

Now.  as  The  WaU  Street  Journal  reported 
this  week,  "Tha  bUUon  dollars  that  McNa- 
mara claimed  he  would  save  by  proowlng 
eaaentlally  tha  aame  flgbtlng  plana  for  differ- 
ent mlaalons  seems  to  be  evi^>orattng." 

Tbe  moat-recent  teat  model  of  tbe  Navy 
version  la  14.(X)0  pounda  overweicbt.  and 
Navy  ofBoera  believe  the  plane  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  primary  mlaalon  for 
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wtHeh  tt  was  dMlgnsd.  Tbe  Navy  may  give 
up  OD  tba  inc  altogaiUiar.  Aa  (or  th«  com- 
bUMd  Air  Force  and  Navy  project,  over  all. 
Tbe  Journal  rq>arU: 

"It  apare  englnee,  ground  equipment  and 
other  extras  are  Included,  what  had  been 
ooae6lv«d  aa  a  $7.1-blUlon  program  for  1,704 
•troraft  la  now  unofficially  pegged  at  poealbly 
•11  billion  for  1,396  planes." 

Small  wonder  that  Senator  McClkixan, 
Democrat  of  Arlcansas,  chairman  of  a  Senate 
Inveetlgatloiu  ■ubcommlttee,  has  passed  word 
that  be  Intenda  to  resume  next  winter  the 
THE  hearing!  that  so  bedeviled  McNamara  tn 
1908.  '     ^ 

The  questions  asked  then  will  have  even' 
greater  vaUdlty  In  the  Ught  of  what  baa  hap- 
pened since. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CXDNSTRUC- 
TION  AT  MILITARY  INSTAIiLA- 
TtGSS 

Ux.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlinoue  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the^^enate  a  mesoage  from  the 
House  on  8.  3105.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  R^reaentacves  to  the  bill  (S.  3105)  to 
authoriae  certain  construction  at  mlll- 
toty  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TItUK  X 

8k3.  101.  The  Secretary  «f  the  Army  may 
aatabUah  or  develop  miuitary  lurtallatlona 
and  (aoUlttM  by  aoqulrlng.  oonstruetlac,  oon- 
TertlQC.  rehaMUUtlng.  or  InaUlltng  perm*- 
lUBt  or  temporary  public  "vorka.  Including 
■It*  pceparatloDs.  iq>ptirtenaneea.  utilities, 
and  equipment  (or  the  (oUowing  projeota: 

/iwitfe  the  XfnUed  Statea 

trmted  States  Continental  Army  Command 

(Vtot  Army) 

Fort  JUnrnoM,  IfaaaaohuMtts:  Troop  hous- 
ing, •7,117,000. 

Port  Dlx,  Mew  Jersey:  Training  faelllttea. 
•1,014,000.  ^ 

Fort  KiMtU.  VlrginU:  Training  (aoUlttea, 
malnfnanee  taoUltlee.  and  troop  houilDg, 
•067,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  Tralntag  faclUtfee, 
aad  utmtiH,  •a,a8e,ooo. 

United  Statea  MlUtary  Academy,  Weat 
Fotnt,  Hew  Tork:  Tratalng  (aolUties,  storage 
CMlUtlea,  eoMimwilty  taeUltlea,  and  utlUtlea, 
•15,747,000. 

(Third  Army) 

Annad  Vocoes  Kiamlnlng  Kntranoe  Statioo. 
Montgomery,  Alabama  AdmlnUtratlve  faclll- 
tlae,  •38S.000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Operational 
faelUClea,  •860,000. 

Fori  Ctordon,  Georgia:  TVoop  boosing,  •13.- 
•80,000. 

Fort,  Jackson.  South  Carolina:  Training 
taomtlos,  aad  utUltlea,  HJOmjOOO. 

Fort  Kuckar.  Alabama:  OpecatloDal  (aeUl- 
tlee,  •818,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  BUsB.  Texas:  Ualntananoe  faoUltlea 
and  reeeaich.  development,  and  test  faalU- 
ttea,  UjSSCiOOO. 

ran  Chaffs.  Arkaaaas:  UtUlttes,  faaAtOOO. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas:  Training  (aoUltles,  and 

utuittaa.  •i.m.ooa 

Fact  Folk.  LiOulsUna:  Training  iaeilltUs. 
•MI/NO. 

Fort  Veltaes,  Tnu:  lYabilng  faeUlttas. 
•1,096,000. 

(Fttth  Army) 

Fort  BOejr,  Kansas:  Ttoop  hooslag,  •8,100.- 
OOO. 


(Sixth  Army) 

Fort  Ord,  California:  Training  facilities, 
•598,000. 

United  Statea  Army  Materiel  Command 

Atlanta  Army  Depot.  Georgia:  UtlUtles. 
•337,000. 

Charleston  Army  Depot,  South  Carolina 
UUllttes,  •200,000. 

Edgewood  Arsenal,  Alaryland:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  tost  fbclUUes,  and  utilities, 
•3,283,000. 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Pennsylvania:  Supply 
faciUtles,  $240,000. 

Letterkenny  AJ-my  Depot,  Pennsylvania: 
Supply  facilities,  $193,^. 

Natlck  Laboratories,  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities,  $109,- 
000. 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  Hew  Jersey;  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  •620,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  $600,000. 

Hock' Island  Arsenal,  Illinois:  Reeearch,  de- 
velopment, and  teat  facilities,  $3,246,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Dfcpot.  California:  Sup- 
ply faculties,  $31,000. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot,  California:  Mainte- 
ztance  faculties,  aqd  supply  faclUtlee. 
$367,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah:  Supplv  facilities, 
•457,000. 

Watervllet  Arsenal,  New  York:  Reeearch, 
development,  and  test  (acuities,  $955,000. 

White  Sands  MlsaUa  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  developmeat,  and  test  faclUtlee, 
$2,336,000. 

United  States  Army  Secxirlty  Agency 
Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional faclUUes,  $146,000. 

United  Statee  Army  Strategic  Oommunlca- 
tlona  Conmand 

Fort  Lewis,  Waahlnfton:  Malntenancctfa- 
cUitlee.  $016,000.  ^'^ 

Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland:  UtlUtlee,  $791,000. 
United  Statee  Army  Alaska 

Fort  Richardson,  AlMka:  Operational  fa- 
CiUtles,  supply  facUlUe$,  and  utUltiee,  $1,814.- 
000. 

Fort  J.  M.  Walnwrtgbt,  Alaska :  OperaUonal 
(adUtiea.  and  utlUties,  •912,000. 

Outside  the  Onited  States 
United  States  Army  Pacific 

Okinawa:  UUUtles,  •619,000. 
United  Statea  Army  Forcee,  Southern 
Command 

Panama  Oanal  Zone:  OperaUonal  faciuAee, 
and  utilities,  $3,011,00a 

United  States  Army  Materiel  Command 

Kwajaleln  AtoU:  RSaearch,  development, 
and  test  faclUtlee,  $31,833,000. 

United  Statee  Army  Security  Agency 

Various  locations:  Operational  facUitlea, 
n^ntenance  faclUtlee.  supply  faculties,  ad- 
nUnlatratlve  faculties,  troop  housing  and 
community  faclUOes,  aid  utUlUea,  $1,070,000. 
United  States  Army  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Command 

Various  locations:  Operational  fadUtlee. 
•208,000. 

Sk:.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  devtiop  4Ia88lfled  mUltary  In- 
BtallaUona  and  facUlttee  by  acquiring.  c(mi- 
■truotlng,  oonvertlng,  rehablUtating,  or  In- 
atalUng  permanent  ^r  tempoo-ary  pubUc 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenance*  utUitlee,  and  equip- 
ment  In  the  total  am<funt  of  $43,000,000. 

Sac.  108.  The  Secretliry  of  the  Army  may 
estahUsh  or  develop  Army  Inatallatlons  and 
(acuities  by  proceediag  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  chaSiges  in  Army  missiona 
and  reeponslbUltles  wfelch  have  been  occa- 
sloaad  by:  (a)  unfor*een  security  oonatd- 
•ratlons,  (b)  new  waap:>ns  developments, 
(e)  new  and  unforeseen  reeearch  and  devel- 


opment requircmenta,  or  (d)  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules,  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  Inclvision  In  the  next  mUltary 
construction  authorization  Act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabUltate,  or  Install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  jjreparatlon, 
appurtenances,  utUlties,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  flnal  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization win  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1967,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  85-241,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"iNsroE  THi  U>rrrED  Statks"  In  section  101, 
as  follows :  ( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "tkch- 
NiCAL  SEHVICES  FACiLrrtea  (Ordnance  Corps)", 
with  respect  to  "Annlaton  Ordnance  Depot,' 
Alabama",  strike  out  "$2,015,000"'  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  '$2,881,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  85-241,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1 )  of  sec- 
tion 502,  the  amounts  "$119,330,000"  and 
"$206.809,000 "  and  Inserting  in  place  thereto 
"$120,196,000"  and  "$297,676,000",  respec- 
tively. 

S«c.  105.  (a)  PubUc  Law  87-654.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"iNsmx  THE  UNnxD  Statxs"  in  section  101, 
aa  follows :  ( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "t»ch- 
NicAi.  sxBviCKS  FAcn.mKa  (Ordnance  Corps)", 
with  respect  to  "Letterkenny  Ordnance  De^ 
pot,  Pennsylvania",  strike  out  "$411,000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$466,000"". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-654,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "$102,316,000"'  and  "$160,834,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$102,370,000" 
and   "$160,879,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  PubUc  Law  88-174,  ss 
amended,  la  amended  under  the  heading 
"iNstDK  THE  UwrrED  STATES"  In  sectlon  101, 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "coktinental 
AJiMT.i,  COMMAND  (Secood  Army)",  with  re- 
spect to  "Fort  Belvolr.  Virginia",  strike  out 
"$1,083,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$1,213,000". 

(2)  With  reapect  to  "section  102",  strike 
out  "$8,B00.000"'  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$9,112,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174,  aa  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  tn  claiise  (1)  of  sec- 
Uon  602  "$166,606,000",  "$8,900,000",  and 
"•200.353,000'"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"•166.826,000",  "$9,112,000",  and  "$200,695.- 
000",  respectively. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Pubic  Law  88-390,  aa  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  vmder  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  Statw"  In  section  101,  as  foUows: 

(1)  Under  the  ^bheadlng  "continental 
akmt  command  (Second  Army)",  with  re- 
spect to  "Ftort  Belvolr,  Virginia",  strike  out 
"•3.5«4,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "»4- 
113.000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "oontiwentai. 
AMur  COMMAND  (Section  Army)",  with  re- 
spect to  "'Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania", 
strike  out  "$6,244,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$5,808,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "oontinxntal 
ARMT  COMMAND  (Seoond  Army)",  with  re- 
spect to  "Fort  Knox,  Kentucky",  strike  out 
"$7,778,000-  and  insert  in  jrtaoe  thereof 
"•8.666.000". 
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(4)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
ARMT  COMMAND  (Third  Army)",  with  respect 
lo  "Port  Bennlng,  Georgia",  strike  out  "$6.- 
452.000"  and  Insert  In.  place  there  "$i8.483,- 
000". 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  '"continental 
ARMY  COMMAND  (Fifth  Army)",  uith  respect 
to  "Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana",  strike 
out  "$1,652,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$1,836,000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  "continentaI 
ARMY  command  (Slxth  Army)",  with  respect 
to  "Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  CallfomU". 
strike  out  "$283,000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$349,000". 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "aemt  compo- 
nent COMMAND  (Alaska  Command  Area)", 
with  respect  to  "Fort  Richardson,  Alaska". 
strike  out  "•767,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "•882,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-390,  aa  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
secUon  602.  •$259,697,000"  and  "$300,758,000", 
and  Inserting  "$252,994,000"  and  "$304,055.- 
000",  respectively. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  PubUc  Law  80-188  is  amend- 
ed under  heading  "Inside  the  United  States' 
In  section  101.  as  foUows: 

(1)   Under  the  subheading  "continental 

ARMY  COMMAND,  LESS  ARMY  MATERIEL  COM- 
MAND (First  Army)",  with  respect  to  "Fort 
Devens,  Massachusetts",  strike  out  '$11,006.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$11,064.- 

000". 

1 2 )  Under  the  subheading  "army  matemel 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  "Jefferson  Prov- 
ing Ground,  Indiana",  strike  out  •$62.000 " 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  •'$71,000'". 

(3  I  Under  the  subheading  "army  materiel 
COMMAND",  with  respect  to  "Sharpe  Army  De- 
pot, California"',  strike  out  ""•175.000"'  and  In- 
sert In  place  thereof  "$261,000". 

( b )  PubUc  Law  89-188  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (1 )  of  section  602.  '$252,- 
661.000  and  "$309,522,000",  and  Inserting 
■■$253,722,000  "  and  •■$310,583,000'.  respec- 
tively. 

tttlb  n 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
estabUsh  or  develop  military  InstaUatlons  and 
faciUtles  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  InstalUng  permanent, 
or  temporary  pubUc  works,  including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utUlties,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects : 

Inside  the  United  States 

Naval  Ship  Systems  Command 

(Naval  shipyards) 

Naval  Shipyard,  Boeton,  Massachusetts: 
Operational  faculties.  $11,397,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Waahlngton: 
Operational  facilities  maintenance^  faciUtles, 
and  utlUUes.  $1,938,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charlestdn,  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  facllltl.^^$635,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  CaUforxUa: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $186,000.  X 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk.  Vrtginia:*  Opera- 
tional faciUtles,  and  malntenasce  faciUtles, 
$1,828,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Operational  faciUtles,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $940,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance 
faciUtles,  $1,368,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire: Operational  faciUtles,  and  utlUties, 
$295,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities  at  Hunters 
Point  and  on  Mare  Island,  $2,782,000. 

(Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  stations) 
Navy  Marine  Engineering  laboratory,  An- 
napolis,  Maryland:    Reeearch,   development, 
<uvd  test  facUiUee,  $600,000. 


D4vld  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carderoclt, 
Maryland:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facUltlee.  $2,124,000. 

,  Fleet   Base   FacUlUea 

Naval  Station,  Brooklyn,  New  York:  Op- 
eratlpnal  faculties,  administrative  faculties, 
and  UUUtles.  $1,700,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California :  Op- 
erational faculties,  and  utlUties,  $1,658,000. 

N^val  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Operational  faculties,  and  troop 
houaing,  $2,377,000. 

Headquarters  Support  AcUvity,  Nev  Or- 
leans, Loulfiltuia:  OperatloiuU  faculties,  and 
administrative  faculties,  $500,000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
TroG|>  housing.  $1,134,000. 

Naval  Stauon,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii! Troop  housing,  $719,000. 

N^val  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu, 
HawaU:    Troop   housing,   $1,346,000. 

Naval  StaUon,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 
Troof)  housmg,  $1,363,000. 

^Naval   Air   Systems   Command 
(Naval  air  training  stations) 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Chase  Field, 
Texab:   Maintenance  faclUtlee,  $93,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
TraUUng  faculties,  and  troop  housing,  $3,- 
882,000. 

Nafi'al  Air  SUtlMi,  Penaacola,  Florida:  Real 
estatp.  $377,000. 

NaVal  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Saufley  Field, 
FloriOa:  UtUiues,  $44,000. 

Natal  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field, 
FlortAa :  Troop  housing,  $800,000. 

(Field   support   stations) 

Natal  Station,  Adak,  Alaslca:  Maintenance 
faclUtlee,  and  utlUUes,  $2,440,000. 

Natal  Air  Station,  Albany,  Georgia;  Op- 
erational and  traliUng  faculties,  and  main- 
tenance faciUtles,  $2,100,000. 

Natal  Air  Station,  CecU  Field,  Florida; 
Maintenance  faclUtlee,  and  troop  bou&lng 
$619,(|00. 

Na^al  Air  Station,  JaclcaonvUle,  Florida: 
Operational  faculties,  and  maintenance  facu- 
lties, •1,706,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey; 
Maintenance  faciUUea.  $69,000. 

Natal  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California; 
Maintenance  facUlUes,  and  utUiUee,  $251,000. 

Nayal  Stotion,  Mayport.  Florida;  Troop 
housihg.  $380,000. 

Natal  Air  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia;  Main- 
tenance faciUtles,  $2,512,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  CaU- 
fomia;  Troop  bousing,  $1,920,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana.  VlrgliUa;  Op- 
erational and  training  faclUtlee.  mainte- 
nance faciUtles,  and  troop  hotislng,  $1,466  - 
000. 

Naval  AuxlUary  Air  SUtlon,  Ream  Field. 
California:  Operational  faculties,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  ground  improvements 
$1,816,000. 

Natal  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington: Medical  faculties,  $1,674,000. 

(Marine  Corps  air  stations) 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beauf  ord.  South 
Carolina:  Supply  fadUtles,  $491,000. 

Mattne  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  Training  facilities,  and 
{nalntenance  faculties.  $572,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Faculty,  New  River.  North 
Carolina:  Troop  housing,  $466,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  FaclUty.  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  faclUtlee,  $406,000. 

(Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
etations) 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
California;  Research,  detelopment.  and  test 
facilities,  $198,000. 

Natal  Ordnance  Labortary,  Corona,  Call- 
fomUt:  Research,  development,  and  teet 
facUltlee.  $743,000. 


Naval  Aerospace  Recovery  Facility,  Bl 
Centre.  California:  aeeearch-.  development. 
and  test  facilities.  $430,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Facility.  Lakehurst,  New 
Jersey:  Operational  faculties.  $691,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland:  Maintenance  facilities,  and 
supply  faculties.  $283,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia; Research,  development,  and  teet 
facilities  on  San  Nicolas  Island.  $343,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Command 
(Fleet  readiness  stations) 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Bangor.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  faculties,  $180,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:  Maintenance  faciUtles.  $260,000. 

Naval  Propellant  Plant,  Indian  Head,  Mary- 
land:  ProducUon  faculties,  $97,000. 

Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport,  Waahlng- 
ton: Maintenance  facilities,  $1,274,000. 

(Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Ivalua- 
tlon  Stations) 

Naval  Underwater  Ordnance  StatlOQ,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island ;  UtlUtlee  and  ground  Im- 
provements.  $86,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  'White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Research,  development,  and  te»t 
facilities,   $3,847,000. 

Naval  Supply  Systems  Command 
Naval    Oceanographlc    Distribution    Office, 
Ogden,  Utah:  Administrative  faculties.  $388  - 
000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Puget  Sound,  Wash- 
ington :  Administrative  facUltlee;  and  at  the 
Seattle  Annex,  administrative  facUltiea  and 
commumty  radlltles,  $940,000. 

Navy  Fuel  Depot,  San  Pedro,  Calif (xnla- 
Supply  facUltlea,  $111,000. 

Marine  Oorpa  FacUlUes  — 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  OaU- 
fomla:  Maintenance  facilities,  administra- 
tive faculties,  troop  housing,  and  utUlties 
•3.166,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrts  Island. 
South  Carolina:  Real  estate.  •188.000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego. 
CaUfornia'  Troop  housing.  •781,000. 

Marine  Oorpe  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms 
California:  Operational  faeUlUea.  and  supply 
facilities,  81,043,000.  / 

Service  School  FaciUtles 

Naval  AMdemy,  AnnapoUs,  Maryland: 
UtUlUes,  •7.808.000. 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia :  Training  f aellittea  83  - 
138.000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  mi- 
noU:  Training  faclUtlee,  •34,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Newport,  Bliode 
Island:  UtlUtlee,  $167,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  location  to  be  de- 
termined; Training  facUltlea.  toedloal  facul- 
ties, troop  housing,  and  utlUties  and  ground 
improvements,  $14,900,000. 

Fleet  Antl-Submatine  Warfare  Ttalnlng 
FaclUty,  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu.  Hawaii:  Train- 
ing facUlUes,  $463,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia: Troop  housing,  and  utlUUes,  $6,737,000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  training  Center.  Pacific, 
San  Diego.  CaUfornia;  Training  faeiUttea. 
$44,000. 

MedUwl  FacUlUes 

Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea.  Maasaobusatts: 
Hospital  and  medical  faciUtles,  $0,800,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Hos- 
pital and  medical  faciUtles.  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $6,847,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Center,  New 
London,  Connecticut:  Hospital  and  medical 
faciUUes.  $4,057,000. 

Naval  Hoepttal,  Portemouth,  Virginia: 
Community  fadUttee.  $48,000. 
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OoBuaunlcatUm  fmUIUm 
Navftt     Communication     8t«aaQ,     AxUk, 
AlMkft:  Troop  boualng.  $1,107,000. 

Vaval  SUOio  Sutton  NorttiwMt,  Vtoglcla: 

UttUttM.  (ua.ooo. 

Varloxu  looatlooa:  Op«r»tlODal  fadUtlea. 
•1,067.000. 

Offlc«  of  NaTAl  RaaMToh  raolUtlM 
Naval  Arctic  Reaoaxch  Laboratory.  Barrow. 
Alaaka:    Bwarch.    development,    and    teat 
lacfUtlee,     admlnlatrattve     fadUtlea.     troopt 
hoimUig  and  community  faellltlae,  and  utlU- 
tlee,  $3,000,000. 

Naval  Fadlltlee  Bnglneerlnc  Command 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Dav- 
laville,  Rhode  Island:  OperaUonal  faculties, 
$08,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  Ground  ImprovetnenU,  $100,000. 
OtitMOe  the  United  States 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command 

Attantlc  undersea  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center,  Wesv Indies:  Research,  development, 
«ad  tssC  tecUltles,  supply  faculties,  troop 
tao\»tnc.  and  utUltlee  and  ground  improve- 
ments, $1371,000.  ^ 

Naval  Atr  Systems  Command 

Naval  Air  Station,  A^ana,  Ouam.  Mariana 
Islands:  Maintenance  faculties,  and  coomiu- 
nlty  faetuttas,  $108,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Outai  Potnt.  Republic  of 
the  Phll^plBes:  Troop  hOviSlng,  $580,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba: 
Troop  bousing,  $3333,000. 

Nav«l  Stetton,  Keflavlk,  IcvUuxl:  Opera- 
tional faciUtlsa.  $203,000. 

Naval  Air  PaoUlty.  Naples,  Italy:   OytK%-  ' 
Uooal  faculties.  $37,000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico :  Troop  housing.  $1,142,000.        r  « 

Usrlne  Corps  V^emtlas 
Camp  Smedley  D.  Sutler.  Olrlnaw:  8u|iply 
IftoUlUw,  admUaUtratlT*  XaiaUltlM,  axid  ocm.- 
munlty  fadUtles.  $1,066,000. 

MsdlMlMMtMtlea 
.   Naval  HiMpttal.  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba: 
aupply    tecUlttas.    and    medical    faeUIUes, 
$379,0001 

Naval  Boapttal.  Booasvelt  Roads.  Paacto 
aioo:  Hospital  and  owUmI  tacUUlM,  and 
troop  hoiislng.  $3,070,000. 

Conwaumioatton  FaeUlttee 

Vvfi  OommuntwiMon  Stattoa.  Naa  Itekrl. 
Greece:  Troop  >>/M»»t"g  aad  oeafBuotty  faeu-  . 
Ittea.  tatifiOO. 

Naval  OommunleattoD  Station,  ilocth  Wavt 
Oape.  Australia:  Operational  faoilltlM,  and 
troop  Iwualng.  $708,000. 

Naval  Oonununlcatlon  Btattcm.  San  Miguel, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Troop  tuMulnc. 

Naval  Radio  Sutton.  Totsuka.  Japan:  Op- 
erational faculties.  $970,006. 

Vttrhras  locsMons:  opmtlonal  faetllttes. 
irn5.ooe. 

Bk.  aoa.  Tbe  SMratary  of  tiM  Ntvy  may 
aBtabUab  or  develop  danlfled  naval  Instal- 
latttms  and  faelUtlaa  by  acqutrlng.  ooovert- 
ing,  rehabUltatlng.  or  inatiailag  permaaent 
or  w^t^cMMj  pobUe  vrorki.  laelttdlng  land 
'MquMUon,  aMe  preparation,  apportenances, 
utmtlea,  aad  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
eff  $1S.'»8.000.     ^ 

8k.  308.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establlah  or  develop  Navy  inetallatlons  and 
fasumtas  by  prnesarHmg  with  eonetruetlon 
mart*  SMflMuaiy  by  rhiagsa  in  Mavy  "I'vtt'mi 
aad  respoostbUlttoa  which  have  been  oc- 
oasloaed  by:  (a)  unXoreeaen  eeeonty  oon- 
slderatlons.  (b)  new  weapons  devetopments, 
(0)  new  and  unforeeeen  reeearoh  and  devel- 
opaunt  raqulMmants,  or  (d)  improved  prx>- 
ductlon  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  fhat  deCccral  U  suoh  oon- 
struotlon  for  Inolusbm  in  the  next  military 


construction  authorl^Uon  Act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  Interests  of  oaUonal  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  ten^xjrarf  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acqulsltioa,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances. utlUUe^  and  equipment,  in  the 
total  amount  of  $10/X)0.000:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Oomtnltteee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  aad  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee.  Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  trork  undertaken  under 
this  section.  IncludlAg  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  This  authorlBa- 
tlon  wlU  expire  as  of  September  80,  1967. 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  X)ommltteeo  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Sen$te  and  House  of  Hep- 
resentatlvee  have  be*n  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

SKJ.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  8S-174.  as 
amended,  is  amended  In  section  201  under 
the  heading  "Inside  *he  United  States"  and 
subheading  "naval  weapons  facilities  (Field 
Support  Stations)",  Vlth  respect  to  the  Na- 
val Air  Station,  OecH  Pleld.  Florida,  and  the 
Naval  Mr  Station,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  by  strik- 
ing ou-  "tlSO.OOO"  and  "$3,242,000  •.  respec- 
tively, and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$182  - 
000"  and  "$3,840,000",  respectively. 

(b)  Ir-ublfc  Law  98-174,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 802  "$1 16.601. 0^0-  and  "$202,500,000". 
and  Inserting  In  plaoe  thereof  "$116,031,000" 
and  "$203,830,000",  respectively. 

S^.  206,  (a)  PibUc  Law  8&-188  is 
amended  lix  section  UOI  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  and  subheading 
"Bureau  of  Ships  PadlllUes".  with  respect  to 
the  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston.  Massachusetts 
by  striking  out  "$5.1*5,000"  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$7.»98i00'". 

(b)   Public    Iaw    £-188    Is    amended    by 
striking  out  in  clause    (2)    of  secUon  602 
•■$225,877,000"  and  "$Jll.412,000".  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "$238,770,000"  and  "$314  - 
,305,000",  respecUvely, 

tttxe  m 
BK.  801.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  tempotary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances,  util- 
itlee,  and  equipment,  for  the  following  proj- 

Inside  the  Vnited  States 
Air  Defen4e  Command 

Duluth  Municipal '  Airport.  Duluth.  Min- 
nesota: Troop  houslD^.  $260,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael  Call- 
ftvnla:   UtUities,  $42^,000. 

McChord  Air  Forc$  Base.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance faciUties,  ^28jt)00. 

NORAD.  Headquarters,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:  Operutlonap  faculties.  $3,797,000. 

Perrin  Air  Force   ^ase.   Sherman    Texas 
Maintenance  faciUUe$.  $61,000. 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado: Maintenance  faclUtlas,  $68,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force. Base,  Newt>urgh,  New 
Tork:  Openstlcxnal  lacUltlsa  and  utiUtlee 
$164,000. 

TyndaU    Air    Forc$    Base.    Panama    City, 
Florida:  Maintenance  facllltlea.  troop  hous- 
ing, and  ooBununlty.  faoUlUes,  $1,280,000. 
Air  n>rce  Logtatles  Command 

OrUBas  Air  Force  Saae,  Rome,  New  York.: 
Research,  development,  and  teet  facilities, 
$236,000. 

HUl  Air  ytorce  Basei  Ogden,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  mcdiiten&nce  faculties,  re- 
••arch,  development  $nd  teet  facUTtles,  sup- 
ply facUlUes.  admlnHtraUve  facUltiee.  troop 
housing,  and  utUlUe^  $1,604,000. 


KeUy  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio.  Texas- 
Operational  faclUtlea.  admlntstraUve  faciui 
tiee  and  utUlUes,  $450,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento 
California:  Operational  facilities,  malnu- 
nance  faclllUes,  and  administrative  facUlUes 
$2,281,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia- 
Maintenance  facllltiea.  $154,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City.  Ok- 
lahoma: Maintenance  facilities,  troop  bous- 
ing, and  utilities.  $2,615,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton 
Ohio;  OperaUonal  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  admlnlstraUve 
facllltiee,  troop  housing,  and  utilities 
$5,100,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TUllahoma,  Tennessee:  OperaUonal  facilities! 
research,  development,  and  test  facilities 
$2,836,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  B«ise.  Muroc,  OelLfomls: 
Reeearch,  development,  and  teet  facilities 
$3,366,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  re- 
search, development,  and  teet  fadlitlee.  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  ho^ltal  facilities 
$6,277,000. 

Bglln  Auxiliary  Airfield  Number  9,  Val- 
paralK).  Florida:  Maintenance  facilities  and 
utiUUee.  $706,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  faciUties,  maintenance 
facilities,  research  development,  and  test  fa- 
ciUties, troop  housing,  and  oommunlty  facili- 
ties. $4,575,000. 

Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  Loe  Angeles, 
CaUfomla:  Admlnlstratlvs  facilities.  $195,000 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa.  Florida 
Operational  facUlUee  and  supply  faclUUee 
$484,000. 

Various   locations:    Operational   faciUties 
troop  housing,  and  utUltles.  $1,192,000. 
Air  Training  Command 

Chanute  Air  Fores  Base.  Rantoul.  Illinois- 
Training  facilities  and  utUltles,  $686,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama - 
Maintenance  faciUties,  $228,000. 

Laredo  Air  R)rce  Base,  Laredo,  Texas- 
Maintenance  facilities.  $220,000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas- 
Operational  and  training  faculties  and 
maintenance  facilities.  $676,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver,  Colorado 
Training  faculties  and  utUltles,  $2,816,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  faculties 
maintenance  facilities  and  troop  houslmr 
$2,359,000.  ^^ 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Valdosta,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facllltiee,  $226,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Maintenance  facilities,  $236,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock,  Texas :  Op- 
erational and  training  faculties  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $546,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Fallii. 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$1,935,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties   $1,169,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Maintenance  faculties,  $226,000. 

WUUams   Air  Force   Base.   Chandler,  Ari- 
zona: Maintenance  facilities,  $331,000. 
Alaskan  Air  Command 

Klelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Operational  faclllUes  and  utUltles.  $1,665,000 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage.  Alas- 
ka: Operational  facUlUes  and  utUltles.  $1,- 
265.000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  faculties. 
maintenance  faculties,  supply  faclUtlea,  troop 
housing,  and  utUltles,  $1,200,000. 
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Headquarters  Command 

Andre-ws   Air   Force   Base.    Camp   Springs. 
Maryland:    Operational    facilities,    mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  utUltles,  $1,033,000. 
^JUltary  Airlift  Command 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  OperaUonal  faculties.  $212.- 
000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown. 
New  Jersey:  Maintenance  faciUties.  $l;920.- 
000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
California:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $7,706,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Fairfield.  California: 
Operational  facilities,  $514,000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 
Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  HawaU: 
Supply  facUlUes.  $193,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiana: Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  utUlUes.  $1,263,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana : 
Operational  facilities,  $106,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Worth,  Texas : 
Training  facilities  and  ooalntenance  facul- 
ties, $1,231,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  lilerced.  CalUornla: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  faculties  and 
troop  housing,  $2,203,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi: Training  faclllUes  and  utlUUes 
$494,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson, 
Arizona:  Maintenance  facilities  and  uUlitles. 
$591,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota:  Maintenance  facilities,  $397,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Porks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  faculties,  main- 
tenance faculties,  and  troop  housing.  $941  - 
000.  "t>   "      ■ 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities  and  supply 
facilities,  $381,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  faclllUes,  and  troop  houslne 
$3,240,000.  ' 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando.  Florida: 
Maintenance  faculties.  $199,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  B&Be.  Minot.  North  Da- 
kota: Troop  housing,  $440,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Administrative  faciUties  and  utiUttee.  $762  - 
000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  faciUties,  community 
facUltise.  and  utilities.  $622,000. 

Westovor  Air  Force  Base,  Chieopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts:  Troop  housing  and  utilities 
$360,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan: Operational  facilities  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $358,000. 

Tactical  Air  Conmiand 
Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  and  trjiinlng  faculties,  mainte- 
nance faciUties.  admlnlstraUve  facUiUes,  and 
troop  housing,  $4,680,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovls,  New  Mexi- 
co: Maintenance  faculties,  troop  housing 
and  real  estate,  $2,147,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria,  Lou- 
isiana: OperaUonal  and  Uaining  facUlUee, 
malntpnance  faciUties,  and  utiUUes,  $2,187  - 
000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  VictorvlUe,  CaU- 
fornla:  Training  faciUties  and  administra- 
tive facilities,  $598,000. 

;  Langiey    Air   Force   Base.   Hampton,   Vir- 
ginia: UUUUee.  $468,000. 

Luke  Air  FcH-ce  Base.  Phoenix,  ArlBona: 
Maintenance  facUlUee.  $203,000. 

MacDlU  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida: 
Maintenance  fadUtles,  $1,006,000. 


MOConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas: Training  facUiUes  and  real  estate.  $609.- 
000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  CaroUna:  Operational  and  training 
faculties  and  maintenance  facilities.  $371,000 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada: 
Training  facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, $1,166,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  faciUties,  $473,000. 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado:  Troop  housing  and 
utilities,  $10,768,000. 

Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
Various  locations:   Maintenance  faciUties, 
supply    facilities,    medical    faculties,    troop 
housing,  community  facilities.  utUltles,  and 
real  estate,  $3,713,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
Goodfellow   Air  Force   Base,    San   Angelo. 
Texafc:  Community  faclllUes,  $498,000. 
.         Outside  the  United  States 
I  Air  Defense  Command 

Various  locaUons:  OperaUonal  faclllUes 
$238^000. 

Military  Airlift  Command 
VaMous  locaUons:  UUUtles.  $396,000. 

i  Paciflc  Air  Force 

Various    locations:    OperaUonal    faclllUes, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
facUlUes,  and  uUUUes,  $6,189,000. 
Strategic  Air  Command 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base,   Guam:    Opera- 
Uonal faclUUes,  $22,000. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico:  Real 
estate,  $63,000. 

Various  locaUons :  Maintenance  laclUUes 
and  commuraty  faclUUes,  $1,303,000. 
United  States  Air  Forces  In  Eiu-ope 
Various  locaUons:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facUiUes,  maintenance  faclUUes.  supply 
facUtUee,  troop  housing,  and  uUUtles  $3  - 
618,000. 

Unlt$d  States  Air  Force  Southern  Command 
Howard  Air  Foite  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Oper- 
aUoh&l  faclUUes  and  uUUUes.  $1,244,000. 
UJOlted  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
Vatloua   locations:    OperaUonal   faculties, 
maintenance  faclUUes,  supply  fadUttes,  troop 
housing  and  utlUtles,  $1,123,000. 

Bmo.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  miUtary 
InstaUaUons  and  faclUUes  by  acquiring,  con- 
strueClng,  converting,  rehabiutating.  or  m- 
etalll&g  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquUiUon,  site  prep- 
arattbn,  appurtenances.  utlUtles,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $96,447,000. 

8x0.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  instaUa* 
tlons'  and  facUlU«e  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responslbiUtles  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  (a)  unforseen  se- 
curity oonslderatlona,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
vek^itnente,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  (d)  im- 
proved production  schedules,  if  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  iconstrucUon  for  Inclusion  in  the  next 
mUltary  construction  authorlaaUon  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  adqiUre,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate. 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acqulsluon,  site  prepa- 
raUoa,  appurtenances,  uttUtles,  and  equlp- 
ment^  In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Prxnuited,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  hl«  designee,  shaU  noUfy  the  ComnUttees 
dp.  ACmed  Servlcai  of  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
ctf  Representatives,  tmmedUtely  upon  reach - 
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Ing  a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  eoat 
of  construcUon  of  any  pubUc  work  under- 
taken under  this  secUon  including  thoee  real 
estate  acUons,  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization wlU  expire  as  of  SeptemX>er  80, 
1967,  except  for  those  pubUc  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armsd 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentoUves  have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
to  this  secUon  prior  to  that  date 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  87-664.  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  secUon  301  under 
the  heading  "Insidx  th«  Vnttxd  Statm"  and 
subheading  "tactical  as  oouuAito"  with 
respect  to  NelUs  Air  Foroe  Base,  Las  Vegas 
Nevada,  by  striking  out  "$3,138,000"  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "$3,416,000". 

(b)  Public  Iaw  87-654,  as  amended  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 602  the  amoimts  "$131,679,"  and  "$743  - 
407.000"  and  InserUng  in  place  thereof 
"$131,960,000"  and  "$743,687,000",  reM>ec- 
tlvely. 

8k.  806.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390  is  amend- 
ed m  secUon  301  under  the  heading  "Inmdx 
THX  UwTB)  Statw"  and  subheading  "mu- 
TAST  Ai»  TRANspoax  SKKviCK",  With  re^>ect  to 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown.  New 
Jersey,  by  strUOng  out  "$887,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  plaoe  thereof  "$786,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-390  is  amended  by 
strikuig  out  in  cUuse  (3)  of  secUon  602  the 
amounts  "$166,228,000"  and  "$308348,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$166327  000" 
and  "$303,447,000",  respecUvely. 

TltLK  IV 

Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  Uistallattons  and 
facilities  by  acqiUrtng.  constructing  con- 
verUng.  rehabUltating.  or  InstalUng  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances.  utlUtles 
and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 
following  projects : 

Inside  the  United  States 
Defenee  Atomic  .Support  Agency 
Armed  P>Drces  Radloblology  Rsssarch  InsU- 
tute.  Betheeds.  Maryland:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties,  $1,800,000. 
Defense  Communications  Agency 
Headijuarters,     Defense    Communications 
Agency,  BiUldlng  12.  Navy  Department  Serv- 
i*^*^^'*''    ■^"'iffton,    VlrgUUa:     UtUltles. 
$290,000. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Defense  ConstrucUon  Stipply  Oenter,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;   Supply  faciUties,  $69,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Mwnphls,  Tenneeaoe-  Sun- 
ply  faclUUes,  $171,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Oehter,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania:  Reaearch.  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties  $287,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Tracy.  OaUfomla:  Supply 
faculties,  $60,000.  ^^ 

Defense  Xlectronlcs  Supply  Center.  Dayton 
Ohio:    AdmlnlstraUve    faculties,   $4^8,000. 
National  Security  Agency 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland:  Troop  houalns 
$660,000.  u«ag, 

Kent  Island,  Maryland:  ReMarch  develop- 
ment,  and  tert  faculties,  830,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
Johnston  Island:    Research,  development 
and  test  faculties.  $1,760,000. 

National  Security  Agency 
Frankfurt  Post,  Tanus  IMstrtct.  Germany - 
Operational  faclUUes,  $400,000. 

TtTLM    V 

timtary  family  housing 
Sbc.  601.  The  first  sentence  of  section  616 
of  PubUc  Law  84-161  (69  SUt.  862).  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1066 
through  and  including  1987"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1987  and  1968". 
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8k.  ooa.  Section  lSe4J  of  tlUe  49,  United 
SUtM  Code.  U  amended  at  subMoUoo  (a)  by 
daletlnc  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  aub- 
Btltuting  a  colon  therefor,  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  aotwlthatandlng 
the  fair  rental  value  of  cuch  quart«ra,  or  of 
anj  other  housing  facUltlee  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  no  rental  charge  for  occupancy 
of  family  unite  designated  as,  other  than  pub- 
lic quarters  shall  be  made  against  the  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  of  a  mecnber  of  a  uni- 
formed service  in  excess  of  76  per  centum  of 
such  allowance,  except  that  In  no  event  shall 
the  net  rental  value  charged  to  the  member's 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  be  lees  than  the 
costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
housing." 

Sao.  003.  Section  406 (a)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 30,  1067.  71  Stat.  6M  (Public  Law  86- 
341) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
Iovb:  "Notwlthstaii(ilng  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  and  effective  July  1.  1968,  no  fam- 
ily housing  units  shall  be  contracted  for  or 
acquired  at  or  in  support  of  military  instal- 
lations or  activities,  unless  the  actual  num- 
ber of  units  Involved  has  been  specifically 
authorised  by  an  annual  military  construc- 
tion authorisation  Act  except  (1)  housing 
units  acquired  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
secUon  lM4a  of  title  43,  United  SUtes  Code; 
(3)  rental  guarantee  family  housing  author- 
ised under  section  607  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  1063  (77  Stat.  307,  336)  as  amended  by 
section  606  of  the  Act  of  September  16,  1066 
(70  SUt.  793.  814) :  i>roiHded,  That  the  aggre- 
gate amount  guaranteed  under  such  agree- 
ments entered  into  during  the  fiscal  years 
1006  and  1067  ahaU  not  exceed  such  amount 
as  may  be  applicable  to  five  thoiissnrt  units; 
and  (8)  housing  units  leased  for  tsrms  of  one 
year,  whether  renewable  or  not,  or  for  terms 
of  not  more  than  five  years  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3675  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code." 

Sac.  604.  There  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  xiae  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  inslgBiSB  as  authorised  by  law  for  sup- 
port of  military  famUy  bouslnc,  including 
operating  expenses,  leasing,  maintenance  of 
real  property,  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest on  mortgage  debts  Incurred,  payments 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
mortgage  insurance  premiums  authorised 
tmder  sections  333  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  (13  U.S.C.  171&m).  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  1610,386,000. 
.  Tnxa  VI 

Oeneral  provitUmt 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  mlUtary 
dspartment  may  prooeed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop tnstallatlons  and  faculties  undsr  thU 
Act  without  regard  to  aeeUon  8648  of  the  Be- 
vtasd  Statutes,  as  amended  (81  U.8.C.  639), 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  e774(d)  of  tiUe  10, 
United  Btatee  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  tor  surveys,  admlnls- 
traUon,  overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  construction.  That  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is 
approved  under  section  3M  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  Jk  amended  (40  U.S.C.  366).  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Inotudes  authority  to  make  surreysnmd  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests^  land  (including 
temporary  use)-,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
oC  Oovemment-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

8bc.  603.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorised  by  titles 
X.  n.  m.  IV,  and  V  shall  not  exMed— 

(1)  tor  tttla  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
VnAVtfiOO:  outside  the  United  SUtes.  $36.- 
141.000;  section  103, 143,000.000:  or  a  toUl  of 
•161,806,000. 


(2)  for  title  U:  Inalde  the  United  States, 
8136.398,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $13.- 
918,000;  section  202,  f  13,788,000;  or  a  total  of 
•  164.104,000. 

(3)  for  title  ni:  lostde  the  United  Statee, 
•107.889.000;  outside  the  United  States,  $14,- 
091,000;  section  302,  «06,447,000;  or  a  total  of 
•217,427,000. 

(4)  for  title  rV:  A  total  of  •6375.000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  MUlUry  family  bousing, 
a  total  of  $510,236,000. 

Sec.  603.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I,  n,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secwtarj-  concerned,  be  In- 
creased by  5  per  centum  for  projects  inside 
the  United  States  f other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  If  he  determlnee 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  Increase  1 1 )  Is  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
IXMe  of  meeting  unukual  variations  In  cost 
arising  In  connection  with  that  project,  and 
(2)  oould  not  have  tteen  reasonably  antici- 
pated at  the  time  such  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total  coets  of 
all  projects  In  each  tuch  title  may  not  be 
more  than  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  projects  in  that  title. 

Ssc.  604.  Whenever-^ 

( 1 )  the  President  determines  that  compli- 
ance with  section  331|(b)  of  title  10,  Unfted 
States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under  this 
Act  for  the  establlshnlent  or  development  of 
military  Installations  and  facilities  In  foreign 
countries  would  uiterf ere  with  the  carrying 
out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  have  agreed  ujpon  alternative 
methods  of  adequately  auditing  those  con- 
tracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sxc.  S06.  ContracU  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  imder  the  juris- 
diction and  supervlaloci  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Kngineerlng  Command,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  h|s  designee  determ&nes  that  because  such 
jurisdiction  axid  supefvlslons  Is  wholly  im- 
practicable such  contracts  should  be*xecuted 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  supervlsl^  of  an- 
other department  or  Government  agency, 
and,  shall  be  awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder.  If  the  national  security  will  not 
be  impaired  and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
Regulations  Issued  by!  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
section  ahaU  provide  the  department  or 
agency  requiring  such,  construction  with  the 
right  to  select  either  Hie  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval  Pacil- 
itles  Engineering  Command.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  as  lU  coigrtructlon  agent,  pro- 
viding that  under  the  facU  and  cir- 
cumstances that  exia|  at  the  time  of  the 
selection  of  t^«<con$tructlon  agent,  such 
selection  will  m)t  result  in  any  Increased  cost 
to  the  United  States.  The  SecreUrles  of  the 
military  departments  shall  report  semian- 
nually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  (|f  Representatives  with 
respect  to  all  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

Sxc.  606.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal 
provisions  of  section  406  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1966.  Publli!  Law  ^188  (79  SUt. 
816) ,  all  authorlzatloss  for  military  public 
works  (other  than  flimlly  housing),  con- 
tained In  the  Act  of  August  1.  1984,  Public 
Law  88-800  (78  Stat.  |S3),  and  aU  such  au- 
ttaoriaationa  contained]  in  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 16.  1066.  Public  taw  89-188.  including 
prior  authorisations  ettended  by  section  606 
(a)  (8>  of  said  Act  of  September  16.  1966,  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 


tary department  in  connection  with  the  es- 
Ubllshment  or  development  of  military  in- 
stallations and  facilities,  and  all  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor,  and  not 
suf)erseded  or  otherwise  modified,  are  hereby 
authorized,  and  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  October  1.  1968. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  606x>f  the  Act  of  September  16,  1965, 
Public  1^1)1*89-188  (79  Stat.  816),  effecUve 
October  1,  1968,  all  authorizations  for  con- 
struction of  family  housing  which  are  con- 
tained In  this  Act  or  the  Act  of  September  16, 
1965,  Public  Law  89-188,  Including  prior  au- 
thorizations for  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing saved  from  repeal  by  the  provisions  of 
section  606(b)  of  such  Act  of  September  16. 
1965,  are  repealed  except  the  authorization 
for  family  hovislng  projects  as  to  which  funds 
hav*'i^>een  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts or  land  acquisitions  or  manufactured 
struotural  component  contracts  in  whole  or 
in  part  before  such  date. 

Sec.  607.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  military  public 
works  authorized  by  title  I.  U,  m,  or  rv  of 
this  Act  may  be  placed  under  contract  until 
such  time  as  those  military  public  works 
previously  authorized  by  law,  and  for  which 
fimds  have  been  appropriated  and  for  which 
the  authorization  has  been  extended  by  sec- 
tion 606  of  this  Act.  have  been  placed  under 
contract.  The  foregoing  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  military  public  works  previously 
authorized  by  law  which  have  heretofore  been 
deferred  and  which  are  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  be  no  longer  current  and 
necessary  to  the  mission  of  the  military  de- 
partment or  military  Installation  concerned. 
Certifications  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  writing 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Service*  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provlslooB 
of  this  section,  any  mlUtary  public  work  au- 
thorized by  Utle  I,  II,  in.  or  IV  of  this  Act 
may  be  placed  under  contract  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  and  certifies  in  writing 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatlves  that 
such  project  Is  (1)  urgently  required  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense,  and  (2)  more 
essential  to  the  interests  of  national  defense 
than  those  military  public  works  previously 
authorized  by  law,  described  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  section. 

Sxc.  608.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
2674(a)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  changing  the  figure 
'■•15,000"  to  "$26,000". 

8«c.  600.  None  of  the  .authority  contained 
In  titles  I.  n.  in.  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
de«ned  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska )  at  a  unit  cost  In  excess  of — 

(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $3,450  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  $10,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that,  because* of 
special  clrcimistances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  llmiutions  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained In  this  section  Is  impracticable. 

Sec.  610.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  all  construction  au- 
thorized In  annual  military  construction  au- 
thorization Acts  shall  be  designed  using  tech- 
niques developed  by  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense to  maximize  fallout  protection,  where 
such  can  be  done  without  impairing  the 
purpoee  for  which  the  construction  is  au- 
thorized or  the  effectiveness  of  the  structure, 
unless  exempted  from  this  requirement  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense  or  his  designee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make 
appropriate  provision  for  the  utilization  of 
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technical  design  and  construction  methods 
m  the  preparation  of  design  and  construc- 
tion plans  and  In  construction  under  this 
Act.  to  assixre  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  and  for  such  puri>oses  expendi- 
tures on  Individual  projects  shall  not  exceed 
one  per  centum  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  project. 

Sec.  611.  Section  •07(b)  of  Public  Law 
89-188  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"July  1,  1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "July  1,  1972"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  'nor  shall  any  of  this  land  be  set 
aside  or  committed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  use  by  any  other  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  other  than  the  Depmrt- 
ment  of  Defense.  However,  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  enter  Into  a  leasing  arrange- 
ment with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  subject 
to  a  one-year  revocation  provision  whereby 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  or  its  designee 
may  operate  the  runways,  taxlways,  hangers, 
parking  aprons,  and  other  related  facilities 
at  the  BolUng-Anacostia  complex  for  appro- 
priate aviation  purposes.  The  said  lease 
shall  not  include  facilities  which  are  re- 
quired for  military  activities.  Such  leasing 
arrangements  .shall  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Aimed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Sec.  612.  In  the  case  of  any  public  works 
project  for  which  advance  planning,  con- 
struction design  and  architectural  services 
are  estimated  to  cost  $50,000  or  more,  which 
are  to  be  funded  from  moneys  hereafter  ap- 
propriated for  such  purposes  pursuant  to 
authority  of  section  723  of  title  31,  U.S,C., 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  describe  the 
project  and  report  the  estimated,  cost  of  such 
8er\'lces  not  less  than  30  days'  prior  to  initial 
obligation  of  funds  therefor  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepreeenUtlves. 

Sec.  613.  Section  611  of  the  MlUtary  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1966  (79  SUt. 
618) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)  No  camp,  post,  station,  base,  yard,  or 
other  InsUllatlon  under  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  cloeed  or 
abandoned  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
foUovrtng  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment makes  a  full  report  of  the  facts 
Including  the  justification  for  such  proposed 
action  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a) 
continuity  of  session  shall  be  considered  as 
broken  only  by  an  adjuomment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die;  but  in  the  compuutlon  of 
the  thirty-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
session  becavise  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  posts, 
camps,  Buttons,  bases,  yards,  or  other  in- 
stallations that  are  located  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  have  a  toUl  mili- 
tary and  civilian  complement  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  shall  not  apply 
to  any  facility  used  primarily  for  river  and 
harbor  projects  or  flood  control  proJecU." 

Sec.  614.  Titles  I,  n,  ni.  IV,  V,  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MlUtary  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1967". 

Tmx  vn 
Reserve  forces  facilities 
Sec  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  Utle  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  eeUblish  or  develop  additionaT  facili- 
ties for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Including  the 
acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of 
such  faculties  shall  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy :  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $6,000,000. 

(2)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
fiUtes,  •8.900,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  •3.800.000. 


Sxc.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  instaUatlons  and  facilities 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  629),  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774 
(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The 
authofity  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improtemente,  on  land  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administretion,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exerc^lsed  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Sututes,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  255).  and  even  though  the  land  Is 
held  temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests 
In  lanil  (including  temporary  use),  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Oovemment-owned 
land.  Or  otherwise. 

Sec.  703.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  FaclUtles  Authorization  Act, 
1967". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bUl  (S.  3105),  the  military  construc- 
tion bill,  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  ,  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Tower  coinferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  undertaken  to  consult  the 
leadership  on  the  o^er  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  ask  unanimous  cohsent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMPITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  until 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (3.  2104)  for  the  relief  of  Harriet  C. 
Chambers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13881)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  Intended  to  be  used  for  puiposes  of 


research    or   experimentation,   and   for 
other  purposes. 

"Hie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15456)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
endiiig  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11.  12.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  1».  20,  21, 
22.  23,  24,  25,  26,  28.  29,  30,  31.  32, 
33.  42.  43.  and  46  to  the  biU,  and  con- 
curred therein,  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  13, 
35,  53.  and  54  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendn^t,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  W67 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bm  (HJl.  15941)  makln«  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

MOTION   TO   iwrcx   CONSmouTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  ago  I  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  aiKi.  after  a  short  col- 
loquy with  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russxll],  agreed  with  him 
that  we  should  have  a  live  quorum,  at  the 
end  of  which  I  should  make  a  motion  to 
set  aside  t^nporarlly,  and  for  a  quite 
short  time,  further  consideration  of  Ihls 
bill  for  reasons  which  I  shall  state  m  a 
moment. 

Due  to  an  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing between  me  and  some  of  the  at- 
taches. I  was  not  notified,  as  I  had  been 
assured  I  would  be,  that  a  live  quorum 
was  about  to  be  completed.  So  I  was 
pot  here  to  make  the  motion  when  the 
Chair  aimounced  that  a  quorum  was 
present. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  was 
entirely  within  his  rights,  then  xmder- 
took  to  make  his  explanation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geoisia.  May  I  say 
that  I  looked  around  to  see  if  the  Senator 
was  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  was  not  here. 
The  Senate  is  not  accustomed  to  have  a 
hiatus  after  a  bill  Is  laid  before  it,  so  I 
proceeded  to  make  my  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  I  have  no  criticism 
of  his  action.  I  am  sure  I  would  have 
done  the  same,  imder  ^iimti^r  circum- 
stances. But  t^e  fact  is  that  I  was  not 
notified,  as  I  should  have  been.  That  is 
the  reason  why  my  statement  has  been 
deferred  until  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
parliamentary  procedure  tmder  which, 
when  I  make  my  motion,  I  lose  the  floor, 
and  a  motion  to  table  is  then  in  order, 
which  would  make  it  Impossible  for  me 
to  state  to  l;he  Senate  the  reasons  why  I 
shall  make  this  motion.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  discuss — though  not  at  any  sub- 
stantial length — the  reasons  which  impel 
me  to  rise  at  this  time. 
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I  shall  be  hai^y  to  yield  to  any  otber 
Senaton  who  would  care  to  ask  me  any 
queetloiis  when  I  complete  my  statement, 
which  I  assure  my  fellow  Senators  will 
» not  take  mote  than  10  minutes.  Then 
I  shall  make  the  motion,  which  may  or 
may  not  then  be  found  to  be  open  to  a 
motion  to  table  without  further  discus- 
sion. 

I  shall  tn  due  course — thoush  I  am 
not  dolnff  ao  now — more  to  temporarily 
set  aside  further  cooilderatlon  of  this 
bill  until  Monday  next  at  no<m — noon 
beinc  the  normal  time  for  the  Senate  to 
ctmvene  on  a  Monday. 

In  aupport  of  that  motion,  I  should 
like  to  note  that  this  bill  carries  with  It, 
I  think — and  Senators  on  the  committee 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — by  f  ar 
the  largest  appropriation  of  any  bill 
which  will  oome  before  the  Senate  this 
year.  The  committee  notes  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  159.624,575.000  as  its  recom- 
mendation for  the  sums  to  be  financed 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Ctf  this  enormous  amount,  S58,189,- 
872.000  is  to  be  financed  from  impropri- 
ations, and  the  other  $1,434,765,000  will 
be  fliuuaced  from  other  aouroes. 

This  Is  moreover,  in  detail  as  well  as 
in  substance,  the  most  complicated  bill 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate  this 
year.  We  have  been  accustomed,  in  the 
past,  to  approve  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bills  without  substantial 
debate.  S^  reooDectfon  is  that  last  year 
the  bin  occupied  lees  than  2  fun  days 
of  the  Senate's  time. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  not  a 
responsible  way  for  the  Senate  to  be- 
have. Senators  will  recaU  Quit  not  too 
lonv  ago  we  devoted  8  worklnf  days  of 
the  Senate's  time  to  consideration  of 
the  economic  and  military  foreign  aid 
bills.  Foreign  aid  was  a  very  contro- 
vert^ and  also  a  very  econpUcated  piece 
of  legislation.  Tliere  were  many  amend- 
ments  to  curtsill  economic  aid.  There 
were  amendments  to  curtail  military 
aid.  The  debate /anged  freely  and  fully 
for  8  full  days  of  the  Senate's  time. 
And  yet  that  bin  carried  far  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  amount  Involved  In 
this  bUl,  and  ttiat  was  only  an  authoriza- 
tion, not  aa  appropriation. 

So  I  would  suggest  that,  in  terms  of 
careful,  considerate,  and  remwnstble 
legislative  proeeases,  this  blH  deserves  a 
thorough  going  over.  Many  questions 
shouM  be  Mi^  about  the  many  differ- 
ent items,  t  myself  liave  one  amend- 
ment whMt  I  int«id  to  propose.  With 
otiier  Senators  I  have  eosponsored  a 
somewhat  more  important  amendment, 
which  1  would  hope  will  be  wholly  and 
freely  discussed.  ^ 

Mr.  Preddoit.  those  of  us  who  are  not 
on  the  Aimed  Services  Committee  can- 
not expect  to  acquire  a  competence  for 
lagislatlon  of  this  Importance  overnight. 
I  will  be  eandld  enough  to  say  that  I  do 
vnot  think  we  can  acquire  a  i«al  com- 
petMMe  in  lass  than  several  weeks.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  want  to  know  what  we 
are  doing;  we  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  carefully  the  eommlttoe 
report  and  to  refer  to  the  two  very  large 
ycJmtm  of  taawtogs  which  were  taken 
before  the  Armed  Servloee  Coeuaittae. 
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But  in  point  of  fact.  Senators  wUl  note 
that  the  r«>ort  ©n  their  desks  states 
that  on  August  Ij  It  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  I  am  advised  by  staff  that  the 
actual  report  was  hot  nnaUy  printed  un- 
til Saturday  and  was  not  available  for 
delivery  to  Senators  until  yesterday. 

My  first  reason  for  urging  that  further 
consideration  of  this  bill  be  postponed 
until  Monday  next,  is  that  this  postpone- 
ment would  give  those  many  Senators 
who  are  deeply  ineerested  in  our  defense 
activity,  who  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  propriety  of  our  action  in  Viet- 
nani,  who  would  want  to  think  pretty 
carefully  about  this  new  proposal  to  make 
available  Individuals  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve, and  I  think  also  the  National 
Guard,  for  service  as  though  they  were 
being  drafted,  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  provisions  in  this  bill. 

I  also  note  that  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  provided  in  the  bill 
which  was  not  asked  for  by  the  President 
That  amount  by  v»hich  the  bill  exceeds 
the  budget  request  is  $525,515,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  for 
the  Initial  funding  of  a  new  military  air- 
plane which  is  opposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  tlierefore  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  I  would  think  we  ought  to 
give  very  careful  and  extended  debate 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  program  which  the 
President  did  not  ask  for  should  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  $enate. 

For  all  those  reasons — this  being  Tues- 
day at  2:45  pjn. — t  believe  a  postpone- 
ment until  Monday  next  at  noon  would 
not  only  be  in  The  public  interest  but  in 
the  Interest  of  orderly  and  seemly  debate 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  I  have  another  reason  in  moving 
to  temporarily  set  aside  this  bill,  and 
that  is  my  own  sense  of  appropriate 
priorities  In  our  legislative  program  In 
the  Senate. 

I  have  said  on  the  Senate  floor  many 
times  before,  and  'I  say  again,  that  I 
think  our  priorities  in  the  country  and 
In  the  Senate  are  wpong.  1  believe  we  are 
putting  much  too  much  «nphasls,  in  the 
Senate,  on  what  t  choose  to  call  our 
belligerent  foreign  policy,  backed  up  by 
the  armed  might  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Con>s.  I 
am  not  much  impressed  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  flag  is  invtjved  in  various  areas. 
That  is  an  appeal  to  emotion,  not  an 
argument. 

My  view  Is  that  there  are  many  domes- 
tic program*  which  ^ught  to  take  prior- 
ity over  some  of  our  efforts  In  defense. 
They  are  on  their  way  to  reaching  the 
floor.  I  believe  we  should  be  giving  care- 
ful and  prayerful  Consideration  to  the 
tight  money,  high  Ititerest  problem  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Termassee  [Mr.  Oori]  on 
the  floor,  and  I  recaD  that  day  after  day, 
he  has  been  pounding  on  that  subject' 
I  point  out  that  Ihis  Is  the  problem 
which  is  making  It  So  difficult.  If  Indeed 
not  impossible,  for  tte  average  American 
citizen  to  buy  a  hom^  and  finance  it  with 
a  mortgage  at  a  price  which  he  can 
afford. 

We  shaU  have  conlhag  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  diort  order  the  education  bill- 


primary,  secondary,  higher,  and  Inter- 
national. 

It  will  be  my  responsibility  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  have  passed 
In  the  reasonably  near  future  the  anti- 
poverty  program  amendments  of  1966 

We  have  the  minimum  wage  bill,  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  today,  but  which  will 
not  be  ready  for  floor  action  until  next 
week. 

I  raise  now  the  question  of  priority. 

What  comes  first — our  domestic  bills or 

a  trip  to  the  moon  on  gossamer  wliigs  in 
a  $5  billion  authorization  passed  in  less 
than  2  hours,  and  this  enormous  defense 
program,  a  great  deal  of  which  I  agree 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  minimum  wage 
bill  will-not  be-teady  for  another  week 
that  the  education  bill  is  not  ready,  and 
that  the  antipoverty  measure  is  not 
ready. 

One  piece  of  legislation  is  ready  right 
now.  It  is  legislation  that  is  vital  to  the 
cities  cf  America.  It  Is  on  the  calendar 
It  is  Calendar  No.  1404,  S.  3708,  a  bill  to 
assist  comprehensive  city  demonstraUon 
programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  in  those  areas,  to  assist  and 
encourage  planned  metropolitan  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes. 

That  bill  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
cities  of  America.  The  bill  Is  ready  for 
action.  It  was  to  have  been  brought  up 
today.  However,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  explained  to  me,  some  of 
which  have  a  great 'deal  to  d|  with  sen- 
atorial courtesy,  protocol,  a^  seniorltv, 
the  bill  was  temporarily  lafT  aside  and 
the  military  appropriationsbili  was  put 
forward  instead. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  my 
motion.  I  rise  to  make  the  motion  only 
for  the  purpose  of  again  emphasizing  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  my  strong 
feeling  that  our  priorities  are  wrong,  and 
hopefully,  In  due  course,  maybe  at  long 
last,  to  persuade  the  country  that  our 
priorities  are  wrong. 

In  saying  this,  I  want  to  be  clear  that 
I  think  this  blU  Is  too  big,  but  not  much 
too  big. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  to  the  end  I 
shall  vote  for  it  aftor  appropriate  debate 
and  consideration  of  amendments.  A 
very  substantial  military  appropriations 
bill  ought  to  be  passed,  and  I  shall  sup- 
port it. 

That  Is  about  all  that  I  have  to  say.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  very 
briefly. 

I  understand  through  the  grapevine— 
I  may  be  wrong— that  the  majority  whip 
intends,  when  I  sit  down,  to  move  to 
table  this  motion. 

I  do  not  particularly  want  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  know  that  on  a  roUcaU  vote  my 
position  win  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
However,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  express 
this  point  of  view. 

I  should  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  to  any  other  Sen- 
ators who  desire  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  I*ennsylvanla,  that  I  share 
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his  concern  about  .the  serious  nature  of 
the  appropriations  bill  pending  before 
us. 

I  am  a  little  curious,  however,  to  see 
how  anyone  can  say  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  shut 
anyone  off  from  debating  this  measure 
at  great  length. 

I  think  it  should  be  thoroughly  als- 
cussed.  However,  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  it  is  that  disturbs  the  Senator 
about  the  way  in  which  the  bill  is  being 
handled. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
criticisms  whatever  of  the  way  the  bill 
is  being  handled.  I  merely  point  out 
that,^  as  a  matter  of  history,  we  have 
customarily  rushed  through  these  de- 
fense appropriations  on  the  ground  that 
anybody  who  undertakes  to  discuss  them 
at  length  or  differ  with  any  of  them 
cnight  be  charged  back  J^ome  with  being 
unpatriotic. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  Is  un- 
fair. I  know  that  through  the  years  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  most  conscientious  in  go- 
ing into  both  the  authorization  and  the 
appropriation  bills  dealing  with  defense. 

I  admire  him.  While  we  may  disagree 
on  points  in  connection  with  our  defense 
effort.*!  must  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  always  been  conscien- 
tious and  sincere  in  his  approach  to  the 
problem. 

The  House  hearings  have  been  avail- 
able for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  think 
that  SLny  Senator  really  has  the  time,  tm- 
fortunately.  to  go  through  all  of  the 
hearings  to  detail. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  I  have  no  criticism  of  the 
committee,  none  whatever. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish 
me  to  yield?    I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  accord- 
ing me  that  courtesy. 

We  have  two  bills  that  we  will  vote  on. 

We  are  going  to  vote  on  the  demon- 
stration cities  bill  and  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  As  soon  as  we  get  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  we  will  schedule  that 
bill  for  action. 

Those  bills  will  be  voted  on. 

As  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  I 
was  ready  at  3  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  we  passed  the  mass  transit 
bill,  to  call  up  either  one  of  these  bills. 
I  talked  to  the  Senators  who  were  to 
manage  those  bills  about  whether  they 
were  ready  to  proceed. 

I  would  have  called  up  at  that  time 
the  demonstration  cities  biU.  but  the 
manager  of  that  biU  thought  It  best  that 
we  wait  until  we  dispose  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  and  then  bring  his  bill  up. 

Frankly,  we  do  have  an  absentee  prob- 
lem on  Friday  and  Monday.  I  moved  to 
adjourn  the  £?nate  Friday  about  a  week 
ago.  because  I  was  losing  on  rollcall  votes 
when  the  absentees,  if  they  had  been 
present,  would  have  made  the  rollcall 
vote  much  different. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  the  same  thing 
last  Friday.  We  had  to  postpone  the 
mass  transit  biU  because  a  number  of 
Senators  who  favored  our  position  on 
that  meastire  were  out  of  town. 


Mr.  LONG  ot  Louisiana.  I  am  well 
aware  of  that  problem.  I  do  the  best 
that  I  can  under  the  circumstances. 

I  hope  that  we  can  vote  on  both  of 
these  measures  before  we  conclude  our 
busto^  on  Thursday  evening.  If  not, 
we  will  have  to  struggle  along  and  see 
what  we  can  do  about  obtaining  pairs 
for  the  absentees,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
since  Congress  is  in  session  now  in  the 
middle  of  August. 

I  do  want  both  bills  to  be  voted  on. 

The  managers  of  both  biUs  have  a  par- 
allel problem.  They  must  consider  the 
question  of  who  can  be  in  town,  who 
the  ranlting  members  on  the  committee 
are.  and  what  objections  can  be  made. 

A  single  Senator  can  keep  the  Senate 
In  session  lor  3  days  because  he  is  un- 
happy about  the  way  things  are  going. 
I  have  done  It  myself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understood  the  prob- 
lem in  relation  to  the  mass  transport 
and  demonstration  cities  measures,  but 
this  measure  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  see  It  adequately  de- 
bated, I  have  no  criticism  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONafTALL.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  minority  side,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  as  far 
M  I  khow  there  has  never  been  anything 
other  than  imanimous  decisions  on  these 
matters. 

There  are  27  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ajjpropriatidns  and  there  are.  in 
addition  to  that.  11  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Approprt- 
ationj. 

We  held  18  days  of  hearings.  On  some 
days  there  were  moralng  and  afternoon 
meetings.  In  addition  to  that,  on  pro- 
curement— which  Ja^rovlded  for  in  this 
bin — the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
sat  jointly.  A  number  of  other  days  of 
hearings  were  held. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  per- 
fectly sincere  In  what  he  is  asking  or  sug- 
gesting. However,  38  Senators  have 
gone  through  this  bUl  as  carefully  as  they 
couldi  Furthermore,  before  they  re- 
ceived the  measure,  the  House  gave  very 
long  consideration  to  It  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Chairman  Mahok,  of 
Texas. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us  repre- 
sents the  best  efforts  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  has  been  gone  into  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  I  do  not  challenge  a 
slngld  word  he  says. 

When  I  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
there  used  to  be  a  cliche  arovmd  to  the 
effect  that,  "You  can't  beat  city  hall." 

Since  I  have  come  to  the  Senate,  I 
have '  learned  that  It  Is  almost  impos- 
sible to  beat  our  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, although  I  have  tried  many  times 
and  ^1  conttoue  to  my  efforts. 

Mri  President,  to  order  that  Senators 
may  have  a  more  adequate  opportimlty 


to  study  this  most  complicated  bill,  and 
to  order  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
given  to  pass  the  demonstration  dttes  bill 
before  the  end  of  this  week,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  temporarily  set  aside 
until  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
the  pending  defense  approprtattons  blU. 

I  3^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment before  I  move  to  lay  this  motion 
on  the  table. 

In  the  first  place,  I  potot  out  that  we 
are  already  2  months  late  with  this  bUl. 
The  new  fiscal  year  started  on  July  1. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
handicapped  from  that  day  imtU  now 
because  It  did  not  know  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  fimds  which  would  be  ap- 
propriated. They  are  operating  imder  a 
contlnutog  resolution  that  put  a  celling 
on  what  they  can  spend.  Furthermore, 
they  do  not  know  exactiy  how  to  plan 
to  operate  a  department  wiiose  function 
Is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our  civiliza- 
tion— certainly  If  we  are  to  create  aU 
those  other  items  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  referred. 

This  bin  did  not  come  to  the  Senate 
until  July  21.  We  had  already  held  ex- 
tended hearings  on  It  earlier  to  the  year. 
We  then  Immediately  started  two  hear- 
ings a  day  to  order  to  go  toto  the  details 
of  the  bin.  We  then  heard  testimony 
on  changes  to  the  bin  as  It  passed  the 
Fjuse.  We  worked  on  it  dfliigently,  to 
the  very  best  of  our  ablUty. 

The  Senator  talks  about  the  poverty 
program.  There  Is  no  more  vital  pro- 
gram in  combattog  poverty  to  this  coun- 
try than  Is  this  defense  appropriations 
bill.  Every  defense  contractor,  for  every, 
one  of  these  procurement  Items,  has  to 
sign  a  contract  containtog  a  provision 
that  he  wlU  be  fair  to  his  employment 
practices.  He  must  be  fair  to  mtoority 
groups.  He  has  to  be  fair  to  women  to 
his  employment  practices.  Federal 
agents  travel  throughout  the  country  to 
see  that  these  rules  are  observed. 

If  any  blU  pending  on  this  calendar  is 
important  to  those  who  are  really  striv- 
ing to  do  something  for  themselves,  and 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  training 
programs  that  have  been  provided,  this 
is  the  bin.  They  can  get  the  training, 
and  they  can  then  go  to  work  to  one  of 
the  airplane  factories,  shipyards,  or  tank 
manufacturing  plants. 

There  is  no  Justification  on  earth  for 
delaying  this  blU.  The  Senator  referred 
to  two  bills  that  were  passed — the  mass 
transit  blU  and  the  housing  bUl.  I  potot 
out  to  the  Senator  that  neither  of  these 
bills  was  on  the  calendar  before  It  was 
taken  up  for  as  long  as  this  bUl  as  been 
on  the  cEdendar  before  It  has  been  taken 
up.  They  are  not  very  simple  bills 
either.    They  are  quite  complicated. 

This  bin  was  broiight  up  to  accord  with 
the  desires  of  the  leadership.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  looked  upon  as  a  maverick  to 
my  voting.  I  vote  on  every  biU  that 
comes  up  as  I  see  it,  and  for  that  I  have 
iu>  apologies  to  anyone.  But.  as  a 
Democrat,  I  foUow  the  leadership  of  my 
leader  when  it  comes  to  procedural  mat- 
ters; and  when  he  schedules  bills,  I 
accept  his  determination  to  sebedullng 
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UuMe  tdlls.    I  think  that  la  the  very  leaet 
I  can  do  for  him. 

I  (ikciu—d  this  matter  with  SeiMtor 
MAMsnBLP,  and  I  dlsetuaed  It  with  Sena- 
tor Loxa  of  Louisiana,  who  la  acting  In 
his  capacity  today.  They  discussed  It 
In  my  presence  with  Senator  Mvskix. 
who  I  believe  will  handle  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill  on  the  floor.  This  matter 
was  all  worked  outf  and  everybody  Is 
out  of  step  ezcepC  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
Is  In  step,  who  knows  exactly  how  we 
ought  to  operate  the  Senate  and  the 
order  In  which  we  ought  to  take  up  the 
bills.  -••' 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I,  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor thAt  it  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  the  only 
Senator  out  of  step. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  There  wlU 
be  flome  others  who  wUI  vote  with  him. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Senator  Is  co^ect.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  no  intention  of  asking  for  a  xoll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  going 
to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  question?  As  I  understand  It,  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  contaiiu  a  pro- 
vision which  requires  that  all  appropria- 
tions bills  come  to  the  floor  before  the 
beglimlng  of  the  flscal  year.  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  can  give  any  reason- 
able explanation  as  to  why  the  other 
body  was  so  slow  In  bringing  this  bin  to 
its  own  floor  for  action  and  in  sending 
it  here. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor has  raised  an  issue  that  has  not  been 
answered  since  the  Reorganization  Act 
was  paned.  The  fl«t  year  after  it  was 
passed,  the  House  did  not  get  bills  to  the 
Senate  within  that  time,  and  thegr  have 
not  done  so  sloce. 

I  cannot  answer  why  the  other  body 
did  not  get  this  bill  to  the  Senate  sooner. 
X  do  know  something  about  how  this  bill 
Is  handed.  It  Is  handled  very  thor- 
oughly. The  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriation  In  the 
House  Is  an  able  and  conscientious  man, 
and  he  tried  his  best  to  see  that  thlA  bill 
was  culled  carefully  in  order  that  only 
those  Items  were  Incljtided  that  were 
necessary  or  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  21  days  late 
in  getting  the  bill  here,  so  that  under  our 
own  procedures  we  could  not  report  It 
any  earlier. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
But  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  knows 
whether  the  administration  was  reactt^  to 
proceed  before  the  House. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  cannot 
answer  that.  I  do  not  know.  If  the  Sen- 
ator Just  wishes  to  mbberstamp  the 
budget  and  send  the  bin  here,  it  could 
get  here  te  February. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  never  wish  to  do 
that.  But  there  have  been  times  in  the 
past— X  am  familiar  with  them,  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  my  own  commlt- 
tess  when  the  administration  was  not 
ready  to  go  forward;  and  this  may  be 
one  reason  why  the  House  was  so  de- 
layed. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  ef  Georgia .  I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

I  can  say  that  we  expedited  the  biU 
as  rapidly  as  we  ctuld,  since  we  received 
it  on  July  21  of  this  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  df  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislsma.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, both  this  bill  and  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill  liave  the  advantage  of 
a  very  fine  and  able  floor  manager,  who 
Is  a  great  parliamentary  leawler.  No 
Member  of  the  Sanate  Is  more  capable 
of  managing  a  bill  than  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Some  o|  the  major  bills  that 
have  been  passed  In  this  Congress  have 
been  handled  by  tlje  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MirsKii].  H^  is  a  great  statesman 
and  a  great  parliai^entary  leader,  and  he 
has  been  consulted  about  this  matter. 
If  he  were  not  satlsfled  with  the  matter, 
he  would  express  himself.  He  has  not 
lost  his  tongue. 

May  I  say  that  rfnce  the  two  Senators 
managing  these  biHs  are  satisfied.  I  can- 
not understand  what  the  argument  is 
about. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  cannot 
understand  it,  either. 

There  has  been  a  precedent,  since  I 
first  came  to  the  Ssnate,  that  appropria- 
tion bills  have  priority  over  other  legis- 
lation. 

There  Is  a  very  simple  reason  for 
that  precedent.  Appropriations  are  the 
lifeblood  of  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  operated  without  ap- 
propriations. We  are  now  2  months  late 
in  considering  the  bill,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  in  a  strait- 
Jacket  during  thai  time,  not  knowing 
what  they  l^ad  to  e^Qiend. 

Now  we  liear  talk  about  putting  off 
the  bill  because  some  Senators  believe 
that  certain  aspects  of  the  antipoverty 
program  should  take  precedence.  That 
bin  is  still  langutehing  in  committee. 
Bear  that  in  mind-  I^  Is  not  on  the 
calendar;  it  is  languishing  in  committee, 
yet  It  Is  asked  that  the  Senate  put  off 
the  consideration  at  the  defense  appro- 
priation bin.  a  bill  which  la  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  until  an- 
other committee  makes  up  its  mind  to 
report  another  biU  1»  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand  the  Senator  |o  say  a  moment  ago 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote?    I  am  inquiring  for  infor-  " 
matlon,  first  of  all. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Since  the  Senator  has 
Indicated  that  he  Intends  to  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  I  wish  to  make  a  com- 
ment which  otherwise,  had  the  matter 
been  disposed  of  without  a  rollcall.  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  and  that  is  to 
state  my  own  view. 

I  am  impressed  >y  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Georfla  says  that  appro- 
priation blUs  have  ajways  had  priority. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  They  al- 
ways have  had  priority  under  the  writ- 
ten rule.    I  refer  the  Senator  to  rule  IX: 

First.  A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  ootiatd- 
er&tton  of  an  appropriation  or  revenue  bUl. 

That  appears  on  page  11  of  the  Senate 
Manual. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  coming  to  that. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  the  Sen- 
ator's colleague  [Mr.  Clark]  desires  to 
change  that  rule  and  have  the  Senate 
wait  until  cwnmlttees  make  up  their 
minds  to  report  bills,  that  would  be  some- 
thing for  the  Senate  to  consider. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  desire  to 
change  the  rule.  I  do  have  the  desire 
to  see  the  appropriating  functions  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  operate  with  great- 
er expedition  than  they  have  in  my  ex- 
perience. I  think  that  much  faulty 
housekeeping  takes  place  because  of  the 
unplanned  operations  and  doubly  con- 
founded confusion  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess without  oiu-  adding  to  the  trouble. 

That  is  why  I  wanted  to  take  a  brief 
time  to  say  that  whUe  I  am  Interested 
In  the  administration's  demonstration 
cities  program,  as  I  am  Interested  In  mass 
transit  and  in  various  other  aspects  of 
the  Great  Society,  I  am  not  at  all  anxious 
to  put  the  Great  Society's  domestic  pro- 
gram ahead  of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  And  the 
freedom  and  security  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  about  the  matter, 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Vietnam 
today,  which  tells  me  of  the  slaughter 
and  carnage  over  there,  which  tells  me 
of  the  hardships  our  soldiers  are  under- 
going, would  in  itself  be  enough  for  me  to 
say  that  it  makes  up  my  mind. 

I  am  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill.    I  am  ready  to 
go  ahead  with  fighting  the  war.    I  am 
ready  to  my  that  I  would  not  even  mind 
winning  the  war. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr,  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  f  rcwn  Georgia  yield  to  permit  me 
to  address  a  comment  to  my  colleague? 
Mr.   RUSSELL   of  Georgia.    I  yldd, 
provided  that  my  yielding  wiU  not  affect 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  Involved  in 
this  fraternal  and  internecine  conflict. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  My  senior  colleague  al- 
ways has  my  attention,  alertness,  and 
wary  suspicion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Sixty  percent  of  the  time 
the  Senator  votes  the  same  way  I  do. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  that  my  senior 
colleague  is  right  60  percent  of  the  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  bo  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleague  when  hie  comes 
to  write  his  next  newsletter  that  that 
patriotic  address  which  he  just  made,  full 
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of  his  usual  gestures,  is  in  opposition  to 
postponing  the  consideration  of  the  bUI 
for  4  days. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
remarks  were  addressed  to  me,  I  do  not 
believe  as  much  harm  would  be  done  to 
the  Senator's  favorite  project  as  might 
be  done  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  by  a  4-day  delay.  I.  again,  decide 
In  favor  of  our  Nation's  security. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  decide  In  favor  of  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table, 
and  on  that  motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU, 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
theroU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
the  Senator  frwn  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], Is  absent  on  ofQdal  business. 

I  also  Etnnounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brbwstib].  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydsn]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyrb],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mitcalf],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkhan],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DotTGLAs],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bewnett]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  Ulness  and,  If  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
naysS,  asfoUows: 


Alkea 

AUott 

Anderson 

BarUett 

Bub 

B«yh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  w.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cue 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtia 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dotnlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

fcrln 

Panaia 

R>ng^ 

^ilbrlght  .< 

Griffln 

Oruening 
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Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

JavltB 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

long.  Mo. 

Long,  l«. 

UagnuBon 

MoOarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

MoOovem 

MUler 

Mondale 

Monirmey 

Montoya 

Moea 

Mundt 


Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Robertson 

Russell,  B.C. 

Russell,  Qa. 

ScatonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathera 

Smith 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

TytUngs 

WUiiams,  N.J. 

WUUama,  Del. 

Yarborotigb 

Tovmg,  N.  Dak. 


Ctorki 
Ooce 


Bennett 
Brewater 
Burdifck 
DouglM 


NATS— « 

Morse 
Neuberger 


Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINQ— 11 


Bayden 
HiU 

Mansfield 
McIntyre 


Metcalf 
Mortoa 
Sparkman 


So  the  motlcm  of  the  Senator  from 
Georfcla  [Mr.  Russeu.]  to  lay  on  the 
table,  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  bill 
is  op<n  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Senaie  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  mnarks  made  by  our  distinguished 
chahtnan.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
relatl^  to  the  resumption  of  the  sub- 
conuilttee's  Investigation  of  the  TFX 
sdrcrift  procurement  program  and  the 
serioms  questions  remaining  unsolved  In 
conntction  with  this  plane. 

Alipost  4  years  have  gone  by  since  Sec- 
retarir  of  Defense  McNamara  made  his 
decision  to  overrule  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendations of  his  highest  ranking 
oflQceTs  and  to  award  the  TFX  aircraft 
contract  to  the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
of  F^rt  Worth,  Tex.,  Instead  of  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  which  was  Boeing.  It  has 
been  almost  3  years  since  the  Senate 
Permiment  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions suspended  Its  hearings  into  the 
reasons  why  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Ignor^  the  views  of  his  milltfur  experts, 
who  all  agreed,  during  four  sepsu^te 
evaluations  of  the  proposals  of  the  two 
comMtitors,  that  the  Boeing  design 
woulq  produce  at  lower  cost  a  biservlce 
sdrcrift  with  marked  operational  su- 
periority over  the  plane  proposed  by  Gen- 
eral I>ynamlcs. 

The  Secretary  selected  General  Dy- 
namite, however,  and  later  told  the  sub- 
comnnttee  that  he  did  so  because  that 
compluiy's  proposal  adhered  more  closely 
to  his  directive  for  minimum  divergence 
from  ^  common  design  for  both  Air  Force 
and  Navy  versions  of  the  TFX,  and  be- 
cause "the  General  Dynamics'  proposal 
refle<*ed  a  more  realistic  understanding 
of  coits."  This  was  the  Secretary's  hi- 
dlvid^al  decision. 

Mrj  President,  the  Air  Force  plane  is 
In  thie  late  stages  of  development,  and 
the  s4me  program  for  the  Navy  aircraft 
Is  weB  underway.  We  are  Informed  that 
Genetal  Dynamics  has  been  awarded  a 
production  contract  to  begin  building 
operajtional  airplanes. 

As  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
said,  the  subcommittee  did  not  close  Its 
Investigation.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  ^ther  hearings  at  the  appropriate 
time;  jand  make  a  full  report  to  the  Con- 
gress land  the  country.  We  have  a  duty 
and  ^  obligation  to  question  Secretary 
McN4mara  and  his  Pentagon  officials 
about}  the  exact  costs  of  the  TFX  pro- 
gram {and  about  the  frequently  reported 
deficiencies  of  the  General  D^amlcs 
planei  particularly  the  Navy  version. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  a  responsi- 
blUtyfto  the  Senate  to  take  some  steps  to 
see  tb  It  that  ndne  of  the  money  oon- 
talne#  in  the  appropriation  bill  is  di- 
verted for  the  purpose  of  procurement  of 


this  Navy  plane  until  and  unless  tha 
C(nnmander  In  Chief  has  certified  to  the 
Congress  that  he  has  found  that  plane  to 
be  necessary  and  desirable  for  our  na- 
tional weapons  systems. 

The  reason  It  Is  important  to  adopt 
some  kind  of  proliibltlve  language,  either 
today  or  tomorrow,  as  we  deal  with  this 
appropriation  bill,  is  that  the  appropria- 
tion bill  contains  flexible  provlsioDS  for 
reprogramlng  and  changes  of  plans 
through  which  the  money  could  be  used 
to  influence  Secretary  McNamara's. 
strange  and  stubborn  adhesion  to  his 
desire  to  build  a  mtilttpurpose  plane. 

It  is  conceivable  that  without  this  pro- 
hibition hejcould  proceed  against  the 
wishes  of  nip  Congress  and  the  ounmit- 
tee  to  make  procurement  contracts  for 
a  Navy  plane  as  he  has  proceeded,  as 
brought  oat  In  our  Investigative  sub- 
committee, to  spend  multlbllllons  of  dol- 
lars for  a  plane  which  we  are  hearing  de- 
scribed today  by  press  reports  as  being 
entirely  deficient  and  almost  unusable 
for  combat  missions. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  has 
been  consulting  with  members  of  the 
committee  this  morning  and  yesterday, 
and  we  have  arrived  at  a  variety  of  par- 
liamentary moves  which  can  be  relied 
upon,  which  can  be  of  value  both  to  the 
services  and  the  taxpayers. 

I  certainly  hope  that  one  or  another 
of  those  parllammtary  moves,  before  the 
appropriation  bill  has  been  approved, 
will  be  adopted  to  establish  a  necessary 
Ironclad  prohibition  requiring  a  certifi- 
cation of  the  plane  before  we  plunge  into 
a  further  procurement  of  the  plane, 
which  has  been  subjected  to  so  much 
criticism  by  knowledgeable  experts. 

Other  voices  have  beai  heard  recently 
in  critical  appraisal  of  the  TFX  aircraft, 
as  information  about  the  mounting  costs 
and  the  serious  operational  pixMems  of 
the  plane  have  became  known. 

The  plane  has  become  known  as  the 
F-lll.  "TFX"  is  no  Itmger  its  designa- 
tion symbol.  It  Is  "F"  this  and  "P"  that. 
I  hope  the  "P"  is  not  the  designation 
symbol  for  failure. 

Some  facts  have  been  made  public  re- 
luctantly and  belatedly  by  the  Pentagon. 
As  the  Senator  from  Ariumsas  [Mr.  Mc- 
ClellaiI]  stated,  whenever  such  disclos- 
ures have  suited  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's purpose  in  attempting  to  create 
a  favorable  hnage  of  the  airplane,  they 
have  been  publicized.  At  other  times, 
when  they  have  been  questioned  by  dili- 
gent r^K>rters  or  by  our  staff  investiga- 
tors, the  Information  has  been  less  ade- 
quate and  forthright. 

Other  Important  and  disturbing  Infor- 
mation, may  I  say,  has  been  elicited  In 
testimony  during  our  recent  congres- 
sional hearings,  while  diligent  rnwrters, 
as  the  chairman  has  Just  told  us.  have 
managed  to  penetrate  the  "smoke  screen" 
of  secrecy  and  lack  of  candor  with  which 
the  Pentagon  has  managed  to  shroud  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  TFX  and  the  various 
F-lll '8. 

Comprehensive  articles  In  the  Nation's 
press  during  the  past  few  months  have 
expressed  the  deep  concern  of  knowledge- 
able Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress  about  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's biservlce  aircraft,  which  he 
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PiTiadly  pradleted  would  save  $1  fallUon. 
maj  te  A  ooatly  f alhufe. 

la  fact.  Mr.  Pnddent.  If  the  artkto  In 
Barron's  FInaDelal  Weekly  for  Aiwurt  15 
whleh  9ella  out  the  InfbnaatlflB  In  de- 
UU.  to  ewn  ntaeMr  correct.  Instead  of 
Ptwldlnt  •  lavtot  of  $1  hHMon.  thto  con- 
tract wUl  go  down  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
IM  as  the  moat  expeoslTe  MUton  doUar 
biuoder  in  the  history  of  Ameiican  de- 
fen**.  It  is  already  the  largeat  and  moat 
emutve  aircraft  weapons  srvtem  con- 
traetjn  history,  if  it  fails  to  produce 
an  effective  weapons  system,  it  will  he  a 
^upsodous  soandal  about  which  future 
history  students  wlU  be  reading  for  the 
rest  of  American  history. 
^I  congratulate  Barron's  nnandal 
Weekly,  the  Aviation  Weekly,  the  mem- 
h^rf  of  the  Assodated  Press  who  are 
(teUng  with  this  project.  Time  maga- 
liae,  and  a  number  of  other  perlodkak 
^^ieh  have  dllismtly  been  dosing  into 
tjjwmatteri  and  have  brought  out  the 
•Jleged  facts  and  figures,  the  suggwtions 
and  the  reports  recently  pot  in  the  R«c- 
oaa  hy  our  chairman,  if  thoae  state- 
ments are  even  remotely  eamet.  those 
Mporters  wUl  have  served  a  wonderful 
fi^J^I^-  •»«»  will  be  entitled  to 

..^7°*'*  awards  provided  by  the  lour- 
nahstle  profession,  if  they  are  wrong, 
at  worst  th^  will  have  caused  us  to 
OMafufly  deUbcrate  before  going  too  far 
bwore  wa  reach  an  IrrevoortUe  point  of 
"f  r"!iPJ J"  contracting  for  planes  which 
Jlti^J?**.^'  aervlOBS— the  men  who 
have  to  fly  them— do  not  lock  upon  with 
favor.  ^^ 

Our  subconmilttee  has  been  deeidy 
oonoeaned  throughout  the  Investigation 
With  ttie  major  elements  of  costs  of  the 
sJ^araft.  the  questionable  capabilities  of 
the  Navy  plane,  and  the  doubtful  per- 
fonnanoe  ratios  of  the  Air  Vbree  plane. 
^^^u^^  "^^  **  toveatlgatlon.  i 
would  like  to  oommeat  briefly  sDon  these 
iiBPortant  sobjeets. 

_I  heartUy  aptrove.  Mr.  President,  the 
M*|nnan's  request  of  the  Compttoller 
Oehewdto  examine  into  the  costs  of  the 
total  TPX  program.    All  of  us  remem- 

5?"-?^J.  ^^  ^  "*«  investigation,  we 
made  a  sbnUar  request  of  former  Ctomp- 
troltor  General  Joseph  Campbell,  ask- 
iBg  him  to  examine  the  cost  standanl 
«*ta«te«»i»d  by  the  Pentagon  in  mak- 
ing the  dedsian  for  General  Dynamics. 
^'J^aSS^  and  his  aids  reported  to 
«■  m  testimony  during  the  hearings  that 
My.  MeMamara  told  them  that  he  had 
^  Sff?!^"*^*  lodgments"  on  the  elements 
iL^J^^J^  ■«««»  aelectten.  and  that 
^M  had  the  figures  in  hU  houL" 

t»t  us  hope  that  the  "cost  realism" 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dted 
General  Dynamics  has  now  improved  to 
the  point  where  we  can  obtain.  thrxMirti 
the  mission  of  the  Comptroller  Generel 
•ome  realistic  cost  flgutes.        "'»«***• 

The  chairman  has  placed  In  the  R>c- 
ou  the  letters  approved  by  the  subcom- 
nuttee  Kliereby  we  requested  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  glre  us  the  facts  and 
"We^tod  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
oooperate  in  providing  the  figures. 

We  are  told  that  the  development  coste 
for  the  TTZ  have  skyro^eted.  Goieial 
Dynamics  undertook  the  reeearch  and 
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j  development  contract  for  a  firm 
price  of  $571.3  million.  As  Chall 
McClbllaw  stated  for  the  RscoRi,  _.^ 
;  press  reports  infonti  us  that  recent  estl- 
jmatea  place  the  totafl  cost  of  this  program 
alone,  which  does  not  Include  produc- 
tion, at  $1.5  billion,  and  It  is  still  rising. 
•This  is  cost  escalation  of  nearly  300 
jpercent.  Certainly  Congress  should  call 
a  halt  before  we  90  any  further,  until 

Ce  are  convinced  wie  will  obtain  a  prod- 
ct  satisfactory  to  the  user  services  and 
completely  dependable  and  adequate  for 
pur  national  defense  requirements. 
I  Brldence  In  our  h^rlngs  in  1983  estab- 
lished that  General  Dynamics  said  it 
could  produce  1.704  aircraft  for  a  total 
of  $5.8  billion.  W*  now  hear  specula- 
^ons  that  If  the  Pentagon  orders  1,400 
Aircraft  the  cost  will  be  about  $11  billion. 
But  we  are  informed  at  the  same  time. 
Ijhat  the  Pentagon  itself  has  so  poor  a 

Sew  of  the  TP^  thJiMt  plans  to  procure 
Bs  than  1.000  planes,  which  will  be  built 
M  correspondingly  higher  unit  prices. 
In  fact,  the  1963  cobt  of  $2.9  million  per 
plane,  according  to  Barron's  Weekly,  has 
risen  In  the  most  recent  estimates  to 
atoost  $9  million  lor  each  TFX  that 
Qeneral  Dynamics  Will  supply. 
jWhen  Secretary  '  McNamara  ordered 
t^at  the  Armed  Forces  proceed  with  the 
pjtxjurement  of  one 'airplane  to  serve  the 
npeds  of  both  the  NSvy  and  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy  reluctantly  compromised  cer- 
t«n  of  Its  requirements  for  a  combat 
airplane. 

I  point  out  that:  the  then  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  Navy  land  the  Air  Force, 
Anm.  George  Andeison  and  Qen.  Curtis 
LeMay,  put  their  careers  on  the  line 
before  our  Investigating  subconamlttee. 
Protesting  the  deci^on  of  the  Secretary 
0^  Defense,  and  puoclaimed  that  their 
respective  user  forces  were  unanimously 
opposed  to  going  forward  with  the  con- 
tract. I  never  havS  ceased  to  regret  the 
unfortunate  aftermath  of  consequences 
for  Admiral  Ander^in  and  General  Le- 
Bflay  as  a  follbwupjto  their  courageous 
teatlmony,  in  whlcl^  they  were  honestly 
reflecting  their  polits  of  view  and  the 
points  of  view  of  the  adviser  members 
of  their  respective  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  the  weight  of  the  Navy 
plane  is  an  example.  Orlgiiml  require- 
ments were  for  an  aircraft  to  operate 
from  our  carriers  ^t  a  weight  not  ex- 
ceeding 50,000  pounds.  The  Navy  re- 
luctantly bowed  io  the  Secretary's 
demand  and  agreed  to  the  TFX  at  a 
maximum  weight  of  55.000  pounds. 
However,  the  General  Dynamics  pro- 
posal was  rated  at  $2,78«  pounds.  Now 
we  are  told  that  i|  Navy  TFX  model, 
alter  almost  2  years  of  Pentagon  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  weight  down  to  the 
pnvosal  figure,  is  (evaluated  at  78,000 
pounds.  7  tons  ovemieight. 

There  are  reporte|l  to  be  nmny  other 
defldendes  in  the  Nfivy  plane.  Some  of 
them  are  discussed  |  in  the  Informative 
newspaper  and  ma|axlne  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  recent  weeks  and 
which  the  chalrmanliaa  today  alluded  to 
and  placed  In  the  I«cord.  The  princi- 
pal factor  in  the  development  of  the 
Navy  plane  is  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
aircraft  cannot  be  u$ed  If  It  Is  Incapable 


of  operating  from  our  carriers  or  if  it 
cannot  carry  out  its  combat  missions. 

Mr.  President.  In  addition  to  the  news 
Items  placed  in  the  Rscors  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  [Mr.  McClillak], 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  an  informa- 
tive article  entiUed  "The  Troubled  Hy- 
brid," published  In  Time  magazine  for 
'August  19.  1966.  This  TFX  plane  was 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  development 
usable  by  all  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tint   TaoTTBLKO   Htbud 

J"*w  projects  In  the  history  of  armaments 
hav«  been  more  oontroveralai  and  costly  than 
the  development  of  the  TFX  flghter-bomber. 
which  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  decided 
m  1861  to  have  built  as  a  single,  all-purpose 
supersonic  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  objected  that  their  requirement/  de- 
manded separate  planes,  and  powerful  back- 
ers In  Congress  agreed.  The  controversy 
heightened  when  McNamara  awarded  tbe 
construction  contract  to  the  Oeneml  Dy. 
namlcs  Corp..  which  submitted  designs  for 
a  more  expensive  and.  In  the  eyes  of  most 
military  men,  less  efficient  plane  than  the 
one  proposed  by  the  Boeing  Co.  McNamara's 
detractors,  mindful  of  his  past  as  president 
of  I»ord  Motor  Co.,  began  derisively  calling 
his  S7  billion  brainchild  "the  flying  Edsel." 

After  806  teat  fUghts,  the  TPX  Is  still  the 
subject  of  bitter  dispute.  Last  week  the 
Pentagon  conflrmed  that  the  plane  wUl  cost 
two  to  three  times  more  than  originally  ex- 
pected. To  get  anywhere  near  the  require- 
ments or  each  service,  the  Pentagon  has  had 
to  turn  its  dual-service  project  Into  some- 
thing aMn  to  two  distinct  planes — and  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  are  grumbling  loudly  that 
each  version  has  been  campromlsed  for  the 
sake  of  a  hybrid  that  fully  meecs  the  needs 
of  neither  service.  Troubled  by  these  facts. 
Senator  John  McClbllan's  Investigations 
subcommittee,  which  conducted  much-b^ly- 
hooed  hearings  on  the  TFX  in  1963,  plans  to 
resume  Its  Inquiry  early  next  year. 

SWINCINO    WING 

The  TFX— now  known  officially  as  the 
^-111 — 1«  something  of  a  pioneer  aircraft. 
The  two-man,  1.650-m.pii.  plane  Is  equipped 
with  the  world's  first  afterburning  tur1>ofan 
engines,  has  a  revolutionary  swlng-wing — the 
sort  envisioned  in  one  of  the  designs  for  the 
nation's  first  commercial  supersonic  trans- 
port. The  wing,  which  is  crucial  to  the  mul- 
tlpurpoae  role  planned  for  the  TFX.  enable* 
the  plane.  In  efTect,  to  redesign  Itself  In  flight. 
The  plane  sweeps  ba«k  Its  wlnga  In  a  dartUke 
configuration  for  supersonic  flight,  extends 
them  to  full  j^pan  to  slow  Itself  for  landing 
on  aircraft  carriers. 

Yet  for  all  Its  Innovations,  the  plane  has 
so  far  fallen  short  of  expectations.  Test 
models  have  weighed  too  much,  and  have 
been  burdened  with  excessive  "drag,"  or  in- 
flight friction  resistance.  Though  not  alto- 
gether satlsfled.  the  Air  Force  Is  prepared  to 
live  with  Its  version,  designated  the  F-UIA 
and  due  to  become  operaUonal  next  year. 
The  Navy  version,  the  F-lllB.  Is  another 
matter.  The  Navy  fears  that  the  35-ton 
F-lllB  consimies  too  much  fuel  and  has  in- 
sufficient range  for  " loitering"  (patrolling  at 
slow  speed  to  guard  ships),  suspects  that_lt 
will  prove  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  for 
carrier  use.  Pentagon  planners  expect  that 
new  Uft  devices  wUl  ptu^ally  offset  the  weight 
problem,  also  hope  to  improve  the  F-lllB's 
engine  and  eliminate  klnka  In  Its  special  mis- 
sile system.  But  the  Navy  h»a  been  unhappy 
with  the  program  all  along,  makes  no  secret 
of  lU  Interest  In  a  propoaal  to  convert  Mc- 
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DonneU  Aircraft's  F-4  fighter  plane,  a  work- 
horse of  the  DjS.  air  effort  In  Viet  Nam,  Into 
a  BWlng-wlng  craft  to  replace  the  P-lllB. 

PUittB  TO  CONVntT 

Tbe  upshot  of  all  the  continuing  modifica- 
tions l3  a  big  Jump  m  costs.  According  to 
the  Pentagon,  overall  F-111  development 
costs  have  already  increased  from  $571  mil- 
lion to  $1.5  billion.  Instead  of  the  $2,900,000 
that  each  plane  was  supposed  to  cost  when 
the  contract  was  awarded,  the  price  tag  Is 
now  expected  to  be  $5,000,000  for  every 
F-lllA,  $8,000,000  for  every  F-lllB.  But  the 
Defense  Department  continues  to  Insist  that 
the  F-lll  l8  a  cost-cutting  undertaking, 
partly  because  the  Pentagon  plans  to  convert 
it  Into  a  strategic  bomber  known  as  the 
FB-111.  which  would  replace  older  B-62s. 

Secretary  McNamara  says  that  the  ooet  of 
developing  the  FB-tll  would  be  a  fraction  of 
tbe  $1.5  billion  It  would  take  to  work  up  a 
totally  new  long-range  bomber.  The  Air 
Force  and  Its  backers  In  Congress  reply  that 
a  completely  new  "advanced,  manned  strate- 
gic aircraft"  is  needed  for  the  mld-19708,  de- 
ride the  FB-111  as  an  interim  bomber  that 
would  not  be  even  so  effective  as  advanced 
versions  of  the  B-52.  The  fight  over  the  TFX. 
like  the  plane  Itself,  seems  to  be  entering  a 
new  phase. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  second 
article  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcohb 
Is  an  Associated  Press  report  entitled 
"Defense  Confirms  Costs  of  TFX  Have 
Soared,"  'published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  people 
of  the  country  who  will  read  the  Record 
to  the  comparison  with  the  Air  Force 
versions  of  the  P-111  and  the  P-lllB, 
and  the  difference  in  the  cost  price  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
now  admits  are  the  proposed  costs —  and 
the  costs  are  continuing  to  go  up  and  up 
with  every  day  and  every  month  of  delay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DErKNM  CoNnxMS  Costs  or  TFX  Have 
Soaked 

The  costs  of  a  big  military  project — the 
controversial  TFX  warplane  and  its  Phoenix 
atr-to-alr  mlaelle  weapon  system — have  sky- 
rocketed. Defense  Department  figures  abow. 

The  department  made  the  multlmlUlon- 
doUar  Increases  known  In  reply  to  sMles  <a 
questions  submitted  by  The  Associated  Press. 

The  Pentagon  figure  show  the  cost  of  the 
TFX.  known  as  the  F-Hl,  to  be  about  $5 
million  for  the  Air  Force  version  and  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  Navy  model. 

In  1962  there  was  testimony  before  Con- 
gress that  the  unit  cost  of  the  Pill  would  be 
about  3.9  mlUlon. 

The  original  estimated  cost  of  developing 
the  Phoenix  system  was  $187  million.  The 
cost  now  Is  $268  million  and  the  weapon  stUl 
reportedly  is  having  guidance  and  control 
problems. 

The  Pentagon  said  the  reasons  for  85  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  Increased  costs  were  "govern- 
ment change  order*  to  Improve  the  capability 
*hd  Increase  the  versatility  of  the  Fill." 

The  Air  Force  version  of  the  Pill — the 
Fill  A— to  being  bnUt  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  by 
General  Dynamics,  while  Orumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corp.,  Calverton,  N.T.,  is  biUld- 
tng  the  Navy's  FlllB. 

The  Pill  was  selected  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  8.  McNamara  despite  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  33S-man  evaluation  board 
that  a  Boeing  Co.  design  be  accepted. 


IScNajnara  said  the  General  Dynamics  de- 
sign would  ultimately  save  the  Defense  De- 
partment $1  billion. 

Obe  of  the  retaona,  he  said,  was  that  It 
offered  a  high  degree  of  Identical  parts  for 
the  Wavy  and  Air  Force  versions. 

The  Pentagon  aald  more  than  B2  per  cent 
of  tlbe  air  frame  parts  are  common.  It  did 
not  use  the  term  Identical. 

"Hie  term  "commonality  "  arose  during  1962 
Senate  hearings  on  the  craft.  The  Boeing 
design  offered  parts  that  were  'common;  ' 
that  Is.  similar.  General  Djmamlcs  offered 
Ideatloal  parts. 

Ttie  plane  and  Its  weapons  system  also  are 
behind  schedule.  The  Pentagon  said  the 
FlllB  and  Phoenht  schedules  have  been  re- 
vised. 

Mi-.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
iteili  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Is  »n  Associated  Press  article  entitled 
"TFX  Bomber  Range  Placed  At  Third 
Less  Than  B-52's."  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  August- 11, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  Hollows : 

TF:^  Bombxx  Range  Placed  at  Teciro  Less 
I  TSan  B-52's 

i  (By  the  Assoclat«d  Press) 

Itte  bomber  version  at  the  controversial 
TF*  all-purpose  warplane.  designed  to  re- 
plaoe  the  early  jnodels  of  the  B-52  long-range 
boD^Mr,  m*y  ttim  out  to  have  cllpjped  wings. 

A.  congressional  souroe  said  today  prellml- 
nary  estimates  put  the  range  of  a  fully  loaded 
TFX  bomber,  now  called  the  B-lll,  at  less 
thaa  two- thirds  that  of  the  B-&a,  which  has 
an  11,000-mJJLe  range. 

B^  today's  standards  the  B-lll  would  thus 
fall'  into  the  category  of  a  medium-range 
bomber. 

The  TFX  Is  the  aircraft  selected  to  be  a 
trl»$rvlce  "air  superiority  airplane"  by  De- 
fence Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  In  No- 
ven»t)€r  1962. 

BOAKD    OVXRXm.ES 

la  making  his  TFX  selection  McNamara 
overruled  the  recommendations  of  a  236-maii 
evaluation  board  four  times.  The  defense 
chlof  said  the  design  he  selected  would  save 
the  taxpayers  $1  billion. 

Ttierfr  are  three  versions  of  the  TFX:  The 
Air  *>orce  modsl  Is  known  as  the  F-lll  A,  the 
Navy  version  as  F-lllB  and  the  strategic 
boUber  version  as  the  B-lll* 

Ipe  F-lllB  Is  already  in  deep  development 
troiibles. 

A^  for  the  B-lll,|the  Air  Force  at  last  re- 
ports has  proposed  to  buv  210  of  them  at  a 
cost  of  $2  billion. 

.'  RAIVGE.    3.300    MILXS 

The  B-lll  would  emjjloy  an  elongated  F- 
lllA  air  frame  hitched  to  the  three-foot  high 
left  Navy  wings.  The  elangatlon  vrould  en- 
able the  B-lll  to  carry  more  fuel  internally. 

The  F-lllA  has  a  ferry  range  on  Internal 
fueiof  3.300  miles. 

There  now  are  600  B-2«.  370  of  which  fall 
Into  the  early  model  category — B-528  C-6 
Thetee  early  models  are  the  ones  the  B-lll 
would  replace. 

Tbe  B-lll,  like  the  F-lll  A,  is  designed  to 
oar^  48  of  the  750-pound-class  bombs — 
whIiBh  actually  weigh  813  pounds. 

Tbe  prime  contractor  for  the  TFX,  or  111 
sertfce  of  aircraft,  Is  General  Dynamics  Corp  , 
Fori  Worth,  Tex. 

So  far  16  of  the  projected  23  research  and 
development  aircraft  have  been  produced — 12 
for  the  Air  Force  and  4  for  the  Navy 

The  ninth  one,  an  P-lllA.  wU!  be  modi- 
fled 'by  General  Dynamics  into  the  first  proto- 


type of  the  B-lll.  It  wUl  need  engines  larger 
than  the  20,000  pound  thrust  generated  by 
the  engines  for  the  F-lllA  and  the  F-lllB. 

The  whole  TFX  researdi,  development,  test 
and  engineering  program  was  eatlmated 
originally  to  ooet  $671  million. 

As  of  June  30.  the  Air  Force  had  abligated 
$882  mill  Ion  to  tilt  program.  It  baa  actually 
spent  $788  million. 

Further,  separate  engine  development  costs 
for  the  Navy  model  have  claimed  $138  million. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  that  the  Navy  will  make  Its  decision 
about  whether  it  can  use  the  TFX  at 
some  indefinite  time  In  the  spring  of  1967. 
That  decision  has  been  put  off  for  so 
long  that  its  further  postponemoit  leads 
us  logically  to  the  question  that  I  be- 
lieve must  be  answered  about  the  Navy 
plane:  Is  It  indeed  worth  building  at  all, 
or  do  its  performance  and  cost  figures  in- 
dicate that  It  is  an  unreasonable  buy 
from  the  "cost  effectiveness"  and  that, 
from  the  "combat  effectiveness"  points 
of  view,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
a  total  failure? 

I  think  Congress  and  the  country  are 
entitled  to  direct  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  will 
have  answers  to  many  of  the  disturoing 
questions  about  the  TFX  when  the 
Comptroller  General  completes  the  ex- 
amination which  the  subcommittee  has 
requested  him  to  make,  and  when  the 
subcommittee's  staff  completes  the  in- 
vestigation that  we  started  so  long  ago. 
At  that  point.  I  trust  that  we  will  resume 
our  hearings  and  obtain  the  information 
that  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers  are 
entiUed  to  know  about  this  extremely  ex- 
pensive weapons  system.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  recommend  extreme  caution  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion in  any  steps  designed  to  procure  and 
construct  planes  of  a  design  deemed  un- 
acceptable or  inadequate  by  the  user 
services.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, after  all,  are  responsible  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

Basically,  I  am  supporting  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  The  langiiage  to  be 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
found  In  the  past  that  simply  a  word  of 
admonishment  or  caution  Is  not  suf&clent 
to  stop  the  Defense  Department  from 
plunging  headlong  ahead  into  this  expen- 
sive experiment. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  hearings 
and  at  the  time  we  made  our  tentative 
suspension  of  the  hearings  and  made 
our  summary  of  information  known  to 
the  public,  we  flashed  warning  lights  to 
the  Pentagon  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
takeoff  blast  of  a  missUe  going  to  the 
moon.  Those  warning  lights  have  been 
ignored  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Therefore,  when  we  pass  this  appropria- 
tions bill,  we  have  to  provide  something 
In  the  nature  of  a  prohibition  which  will 
stop  any  further  speculation  with  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  this  country  and  our 
national  defense  until  the  facts  are  all 
in. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  a  para- 
graph or  two  from  this  article  In  Bar- 
ron's Financial  Weekly  to  which  our 
chairman  alluded.  These  are  statements 
which  cannot  go  unchallenged  and  which 
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ha«  been  no  direct  and  authoritative  ref- 
utation from  the  Department  of  Defense 
concerning  these  allegations,  despite  the 
national  concern  of  people  all  over 
America. 

The  article  states,  concerning  the  P- 
lllAandFB-111: 

They  weigh  too  much  and  they  are 
burdened  by  aerodynamic  drag  and  other  so 
tar  Insoluble  drawbacks.  Indeed,  according 
to  conlldentlal  reports,  they  not  only  fall 
to  meet  speelflcatlons  but  aJao  wUl  b«  no 
match  tor  Communist  MIOs  already  flying  In 
combat. 

I  wish  the  Senate  would  note  that 
language  particularly. 

We  have  a  right  to  know  from  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  whether  that 
statement  is  true  or  false  before  we 
QMnd  additional  money  going  down  a 
long,  expensive  trail,  at  the  end  of  which 
trail,  we  may  conceivably  oome  up  with 
a  flying  oolBn  inferior  to  the  fighting, 
plane  the  Russians  are  using  in  combat' 
now. 

These  are  not  general  criticisms  ex- 
pressed In  the  article.  These  are  specific, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
dve  ua  B,speciflc  and  authoritative  reply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MDNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  he  has  me  almost  convinced 
that  he  is  about  ready  to  agree  with  me! 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  new  Secretary  of  i 
Defense. 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Slhce    the    Senator* 
raises  the  question,  let  me  tell  him  what ' 
the  Barron's  article  has  to  say  in  the 
concluding  paragrmph.    I  am  sure  the 
Senator   from   Oregon   will    get   some 


talned  in  the  article,  will  take  the  article 
from  the  CoNCRttsiONAL  Record  and 
read  It  carefully  and  file  It  away  for 
future  reference,  because  the  defense  of 
freedom  may  depend  upon  the  decision 
we  are  going  to  make  in  connection  with 
this  plane. 
The  article  reads: 

Ab  recently  as  la*t  May  the  service  put  the 
eighth  of  ite  General  C>ynanalc  F-UIA  models 
through  an  exhaustive  serleE  of  teets.  under 
all  but  total  securtly  wrapa,  at  Eglln  Air 
Force  Base  In  Florida.  Memoranda  circulat- 
ing In  the  Pentagon,  alnie  then  have  made 
clear  to  the  top  brass  that  the  plane  Is  no 
match  Tor  the  Conuaunlst  MIG-21. 

There  Is  something  that  is  pretty 
specific.  J 

Are  those  mem(jrandumL8  in  circula- 
tion? If  so,  who  is  behind  them?  Does 
the  Secretary  of  Dafense  accept  or  reject 
them,  and  upon  what  basis?  Upon  what 
should  Americans  depend  as  we  read  the 
dreary  news  from  Vietnam  ^  our  best 
planes  are  being  skot  down  by  Russian 
Mlg's  and  missiles  in  the  war  waging 
over  there? 

This  is  serious  Ijusiness.  Surely,  be- 
fore appropriating;  money,  we  should 
protect  our  national  security  as  well  as 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by 
passing  some  kind  of  prohibitive  lan- 
guage which  will  preclude  spending  a 
dime  of  this  money  for  further  procure- 
ment of  this  plane  until  and  unless  the 
Commander  in  Chief  himself  certifies 
to  Congress  that  the  planes  have  been 
developed  and  tested  and  tried  and  that 
he  Is  willing  to  ascribe  to  the  fact  1;hat 
they  are  needed  and  desirable  for  the 
national  defense  of  tills  country. 

It  Is  for  that  putpose  that  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  and  the  members 


souee  from  this,  even  though  the  Sen-;' of  the  subcommittee  will  urge  the  Sen- 


ate from  South  Dakota  is  not  yet  ready 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  until  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  testify  before  our  committee.! 
However,  for  the  aolMe  of  the  Senatoii 
from  Oregon,  the  concluding  paragraph 
in  the  article  states: 

mroughout  Congreea,  indeed,  the  power«-| 
that-be  are  aald  to  be  chafing  over  the  reU-' 
aaee  oa  the  man  who  has  held  the  }ob  tal 
Bserctary  of  Defense  tnnftr  end  perhapsj 
with  more  dlustrous  rwults— tluun  any  other 
in  history. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  the! 
RscoM)  show  that  I  agree. 

Mr.  BfUNDT.  I  Imagined  that  thel 
Senator  might. 

BrCr.  President,  I  want  to  read  Just  onel 
or  two  other  paragraphs  from  this  very* 
signlflcant  article  In  Barron's  Financial' 
Weekly,  a  magazine  ao  reputable  that' 
certainly  the  American  public  la  reading 
It  generally  now.  The  article  contains 
charges  ao  voluminous  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  cannot  ignore  makingi 
an'early  and  specific  reply  to  the  article.; 

If,  In  fact,  it  is  In  error,  all  of  ua| 
should  know  about  it  now.  If  it  is  re-! 
motely  true,  we  had  better  conect  this! 
bmion-dollar  bltmder  -under  the  label  of 
TPZ  and  F-lll.  because  blunder  it  la.  If 
these  facts  are  true. 

Mr.  Prwident.  let  ^e^read  one  o4her 
paragraph.    I  hope  that  Btoators.  hav- 


ate  to  agree  to  an  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  before  it  is  passed  today 
or  tomorrow  or  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations.  1  have  listened  care- 
fully this  afternoon  to  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  majority  member.  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  diilknguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Muwdt]. 

I  join  with  them  and  say  that  the  re- 
cent press  reports  about  the  TPX  matter 
are  very  disturbing  to  say  the  least. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Investigating  Subcommittee 
when  the  TFX  headings  were  held,  so  I 
do  not  know  much  about  what  came  out 
of  those  hearings.  But  I  do  know  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  tnow  that  he  is  hon- 
est, he  is  earnest,  He  is  thorough,  he  is 
deliberate,  he  is  dedicated  to  his  country. 
So  I  am  glad  that  he  has  raised  these 
questions.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  kept 
open  his  hearings  oa  this  important  sub- 
ject. I  am,  glad  tiiat  he  has  requested 
OAO  to  look  Into  tUe  matter  raore|fully. 
I  am  glad  that  he  h|is  stated  that  fib  will 


offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  in  con- 
nection with  this  important  subject,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  disturbing  reports  we 
have  read  in  the  press  recently  about  the 
TFX  airplane  certainly  need  authori- 
tative answers.  The  public  and  Con- 
gress should  demand  those  answers. 


CHUNG  K.  WON 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives amending  S.  642. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair)  laid 'before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  biU  (S.  642)  for 
the  relief  of  Chung  K.  Won  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(1)  and  201  of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Chung  K.  Won  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  son  of 
Mr.  Won  Wing,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.     HARRIS.       Mr.     President,    on 
March  15,  1965.  the  Senate  passed  S.  642.. 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify  for 
nonquota  status  as  the  minor  son  of  his 
adoptive  father. 

On  August  2,  1966.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  642  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  bene- 
ficiary's admission  as  a  first  preference 
immigrant,  which  is  the  same  status  as 
that  enjoyed  by  the  natural-born  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  state  that  the  amendment 
is  acceptable,  and  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  1^  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
642. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TIME  TO  RECOGNIZE  ANTIPOVERTY 
PROGRAM  AS  A  FLOP 

Mr.  BYRDw  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  column  written  by 
Robert  Allen  and  Paul  Scott,  "Time  To 
Recognize  Antipoverty  Program  as  a 
Plop,"  which  appeared  in  the  Bluefleld. 
W.  Va.,  Daily  Telegraph  on  August  14, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TiiK  To  RxcocNizi  Antipovkktt  Pbouam  as 

Plop 

(By  Robert  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — With  the  House  shortly  to 
vote  on  authorizing  a  $1.75  billion  anti- 
poverty  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  it 
la  time  for  the  legislators  to  squarely  face  up 
to  the  Inescapable  fact  that  this  coetly  pro- 
gram Is  a  gigantic  bust  and  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

President  Johnson  has  sternly  lectured 
congressional  leaders  on  the  Imperative  need 
for  stringent  economy  to  meet  the  steadily 
soaring  outlays  for  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  and 
to  curb  threatening  Inflation.  For  once,  he 
is  absolutely  tight. 

And  by  the  same  token,  no  better  start 
could  be  made  on  slashing  needless  govern- 
ment expenditures  than  by  Junking  the  Im- 
mensely expensive  antipoverty  boondoggle. 

At  one  stroke,  S1.75  bUUon  In  exceedingly 
dubious    and    wasteful    spending   could    be 
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saved.  It's  a  perfect  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  President's  sound  demand 
tor  economy,  and  simultaneously  get  rid  of 
one  of  the  moet  chaotic,  extravagant  and 
trouble-racked  experiments  In  years. 

That  would  be  an  Immeasxirable  boon  to 
the  economic  and  fiscal  stability  of  the  coun- 
try, and  an  end  to  a  disgraceful  snafu. 

Conceived  In  politics  as  a  Democratic  elec- 
tioneering gimmick  In  the  1964  presidential 
campaign,  the  antipoverty, program  has  coet 
tixpayers  more  than  $2  3  billion  with  no 
evidence  of  having  made  the  slightest  Im- 
pact on  poverty  anywhere. 

The  great  seething  centers  of  urban  poverty 
remain  utterly  untouched.  Nowhere  can  a 
single  sentence  be  cited  where  poverty  has 
been  significantly  alleviated. 

The  Irrefutable  proof  of  that  Is  the  almost 
dally  riots  and  violent  outbreaks — attributed 
in  most  cases  to  racial  and  civil  rights  fac- 
tors. But  Indisputably  underlying  causes 
also  are  g^rlndlng  want,  joblessness  and 
despair. 

The  various  superficial  projects  the  antl- 
poverty  program  has  undertaken  In  a  groping 
effort  to  cope  with  these  highly  volatile  con- 
ditions have  either  been  fantastically  expen- 
sive for  the  meager  and  questionable  vestilts, 
or  have  bogged  down  In  a  welter  of  dissen- 
sion, mismanagement,  Incompetence,  bun- 
gling, chiseling,  squandering  and  numerous 
other  fallings  and  abuses. 

A  striking  Illustration  of  the  basic  Inco- 
herence and  fallibility  of  the  program  Is  the 
fact  that  Its  top  echelon  has  undergone  vir- 
tually a  100  percent  turnover  in  its  two-year 
existence.  Director  Sargent  Shrlver  Is  the 
only  original  executive  stUl  remaining — and 
the  Inside  word  Is  he  will  depart  after  the 
November  election. 

Also  In  recent  weeks,  a  number  of  Job 
Corps  and  Community  Action  ofllclals  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  quit  In  frustra- 
tion and  disgust. 

To  date,  the  anti-poverty  program  has 
spent  more  than  t55  million  In  salaries  alone. 
Some  1.500  workers  get  more  than  $10,000  a 
year;  of  this  number,  18  receive  more  than 
$25,000;  17  others  more  than  $22,000;  19 
others  more  than  $19,000;  29  others  more 
than  $15,000.  By  contrast,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 300,000  U.S.  troope  In  Viet  Nam,  less 
than  2,600  officers  are  paid  $10,000 — the  basic 
pay  of  a  colonel  with  14  years'  service.  At 
least  26  anti-poverty  olBclals  receive  more 
tban  General  Westmoreland,  commander  In 
Viet  Nam. 

A  rundown  hotel  In  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  was 
leased  for  $94,800  a  year  as  a  Women's  Job 
Corps  center  In  addition  to  paying  all  taxes 
and  Insurance,  the  government  also  spent 
•225,000  to  renovate  the  buUdlng,  which  real 
estate  brokers  value  at  $250,000. 

Of  the  208  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Camp  Gary,  San  Marcoe,  Tex..  Job  Corps 
center  drawing  salaries  over  $9,000  all  are 
being  paid  an  average  of  57  per  cent  above 
their  previous  salary.  Twenty-two  of  them 
are  getting  more  than  double  what  they 
formerly  got. 

A  vicious  fight  occurred  in  a  dormitory  at 
the  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  Job  Corps  camp. . 
A  corpsman  was  brutally  beaten  and  slashed 
Uid  stabbed  for  playing  a  radio.  Subse- 
quently, it  came  to  light  that  the  assailant 
had  three  felony  convictions,  plus  a  parole 
violation.  Notwithstanding,  the  Job  Corps 
paid  for  an  attorney,  ball  and  psychiatric 
treatment  for  him.  When  the  victim  was  re- 
leased from  the  hospital,  he  was  so  mis- 
treated and  threatened  by  the  assailant's 
friends  at  the  camp  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave . 

For  several  months  residents  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  were  annoyed  and  abused  by 
enrollees  at  the  Rodman  Men's  Job  Corps 
Center.  A  near-riot  and  instances  of  vio- 
lences at   the   center   caused   New  Bedford 


authorities  to  formaliy  demand  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  cloee  down  the  camp. 

Every  major  prpject  of  the  anti-poverty 
program  hae  been,  a  shambles  of  chaos  and 
turmoil.  TTUs  bedraggled  and  wasteful  rec- 
ord Speaks  for  Itself,  as  follows:  most  con- 
troversial, confused,  mismanaged,  extrava- 
gant and  IneSectual.  An  early  pamphlet  is- 
sued by  Shrlver's  ofllce  titled  "Community 
Actlijn — A  Hometown  Plght."  proved  to  be 
ironically  accurate. 

Community  Action  programs  throughout 
the  Country  have  been  characterized  by  end- 
less Internal  feuds  and  dissensions,  clashes 
between  polltlcos  and  the  poor,  lack  of  In- 
volvement of  the  poor  at  all  levels,  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility and  chicanery,  high-salary  grab- 
bing, waste,  mismanagement,  abuse  of  funds 
and  other  scandals. 

Even  Hoadstart,  widely  hailed  as  the  moet 
succtesful  of  the  anti-poverty  programs,  has 
been,  skidding  Into  the  same  trough  of  bu- 
reaucratic muddling  and  bungling.  It  has 
serlolisly  suffered  from  shifting  eligibility  crl- 
teriaJ  and  other  major  defects. 

As  a  consequence,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  where  a  high  percentage  of 
far-ftom-poor-and-dlsadvantaged  chUdren 
have  been  Included  In  the  program. 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  consider- 
ing ^e  new  anU-poverty  budget  feels  so 
strongly  about  this  gross  snaufulng  that  It 
has  toted  to  shift  Headstart  to  the  Office  of 
Edudatlon.  There  Is  strong  likelihood  this 
will  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Whether  Congress,  with  its  eye  on  the  No- 
vember baUotlng,  has  the  statesmanship  and 
courage  to  ditch  the  wasteful  and  scandal- 
rlddlpd  $1.75  billion  anti-poverty  boondoggle 
Is  doiibtful.  There  Is  a  lot  of  political  boodle 
In  that  huge  grabbag. 

But  the  fight  to  end  It  should  be  made — and 
will  be  to  the  lasttng  credit  of  those  legisla- 
tors who  make  It. 


PROBLEMS    CREATED   BY    PRIVATE 
RULINQS  REQUESTED  BY  IRS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  learned  that  a  private  ruling 
was  being  sought  which  would,  in  effect, 
peniiJt  Continental  Oil  Co.  to  acquire 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  one  of  our  largest 
coal  producers,  with  pretax  dollars.  I 
addressed  the  Senate  upon  this  subject 
on  JUne  8. 

Though  I  would  not  bar  the  Issuance 
of  all  advance  rulings,  since  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  useful,  if  not  necessary, 
in  etfectlve  tax  law  administration,  nev- 
ertheless, evidence  of  abuses,  or  ques- 
tionable practices,  as  well  as  the  multi- 
plicity and  magnitude  and  importance  of 
pri\'ate  rulings,  has  been  mounting  and 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  at  least  two  rea- 
sons which  would  properly  prompt  great- 
er reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  issue  advance  rulings 
and  to  prwnote  a  greater  concern  about 
this  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

First,  questionable  transactions,  many 
of  which  would  not  be  risked  in  the  ab- 
sence of  advance  approval,  via  ruling,  are 
encouraged. 

Second,  private  bargaining  instead  of 
strict  compliance  with  the  law  is  encour- 
aged. This  is  not  conducive  to  fair  and 
good  tax  administration.  The  tdl-time 
low  in  this  regard,  in  my  opinion,  was 
experienced  in  the  final  negotiations  on 
modifying  the  Du  Pont-GM  ruling  where 
law  and  principle  were  blatantly  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  an  outright  bargaining 
over  dollar  amounts. 


Advance  nillngs  should  not  provide  a 
sanctuary  for  those  who  wish  to  engage 
in  a  questionable  practice,  but  who  seek 
the  security  of  having  the  umpire  call  a 
strike  before  the  ball  is  even  pitched. 

The  ruling  that  is  sought  in  this  in- 
stance is  a  particularly  important  one. 
If  given,  practices  which,  however  ques- 
tionable, have  already  been  applied  with- 
in the  petroleum  industries  would  be  ex- 
tended to  another  basic  fuel  area.  I  think 
rulings  permitting  ABC  type  transac- 
tions within  the  oil  and  gas  industries 
are  of  questionable  legality  and  surely  in- 
equitable. I  find  no  basis  in  either  prec- 
edent or  law  for  extending  these  rulings 
to  coal  and  other  minerals. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  vast  economic 
and  social  issues  are  involved  when  the 
oil  and  gas  industries,  already  enjoying 
preferential  tax  treatment,  are  given  the 
privilege,  by  private  ruling,  to  make  capi- 
tal acquisition  of  another  basic  fuel  with 
tax-free  dollars.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  a  financial  merger  of  bankrupto  or  the 
acquisition  of  a  bankrupt  concern.  Con- 
solidation Coal  is  a  going  concern  with  k 
profitable  returns.  The  tangible  results 
of  the  ruling  in  question  m'ill  be  a  tax  sav- 
ing of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  in  my  view,  would  be  preferential 
treatment. 

IRS  appears  to  be  leaning  toward  the 
granting  of  this  private  ruling  for  no  bet- 
ter reason,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  than 
that  favorable  rulings  have  heretofore 
been  given  to  ABC  transactions  within 
the  oil  and  gas  industries  and  that  it  is 
advisable  to  have  continuity  of  rulings. 
This  line  of  reasoning  is  hardly  sustain- 
able. 

In  the  first  place,  a  private  ruling  is  re- 
quested and  proposed.  Taxpayers  gener- 
ally are  not  entitled  to  rely  upon  private 
rulings  handed  down  for  another  tax- 
payer. Neither  is  a  taxpayer  entitled  to 
an  advance  ruling  on  his  particular 
proposed  transaction  on  the  b<wls  that 
some  other  taxpayer  has  been  favored 
with  a  similar  ruling.  The  pending 
transaction  has  not  been  completed. 
Therefore,  no  damage  will  have  been 
done  if  a  ruling  is  denied. 

Moreover,  rulings,  even  regulations,  are 
frequently  modified  or  reversed.  Such 
reversals  and  modifications  have  recently 
been  made  with  respect  to  education  ex- 
pense. swi4>  fimds,  cash  discounts  being 
included  in  gross  income  from  mining, 
and  the  Abercnxnble  decision  having  to 
do  with  accrued  interest.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  reversal,  per  se,  of  a  line 
of  private  rulings. 

But  even  more  Importantly,  there  are 
many  points  of  difference  between  ABC 
type  of  transactions  in  oil  and  gas.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  coal  and  other  minerals, 
on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  petroleum, 
for  instance,  lifting  costs  are  minor  as 
compared  with  the  costs  of  mining  coal. 
In  the  case  of  petroleum,  many  costs  are, 
by  statutory  law,  allowable  as  expenses. 
In  the  ordinary  ABC  transactions,  the  ■ 
production  payment  is  paid  out  of  a  fixed 
shsu-e  of  production,  whereas  in  the 
pending  case,  it  is  proposed  to  be  paid  out 
of  profits. 

Por  all  these  reasons,  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  taxpayer  Is  not,  In  thl« 
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CM^  entitted  to  th«  reouestcd  ruUng 
•Itlier  M  a  matter  of  right,  precedent, 
equltgr.  or  any  eCber  prtnelple.  At  the 
veiy  leaat.  eztcnsloa  of  aK>roval  of  ABC 
transactions  outside  of  oil  and  gas  and 
Into  other  basic  industries,  particularly 
In  the  Instant  case.  Involving  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  calls  for  a  very  hard  look. 
A  txmnsaoUon  of  this  magnitude  and  with 
such  Import  to  tax  law  and  with  such 
eeonomlo  consequence  would,  it  seemsto 
me,  zequire  careful  and  public  considera- 
tion by  the  TIA.  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  benefit,  which 
may  bold  such  far-reaching  social  and 
eoonomlo  oonsequenoes,  is  about  to  be 
given  with  a  secret  ruling,  without  benp- 
flt  of  hearing,  without  benefit  of  public 
debate,,  without  benefit  of  action  by 
Congress.  t 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  forcstiu 
MKh  a  ruling.  I  call  upon  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  I  call  upon  the  Com- 
missioner of  Intenud  Revenue,  Z  c4ll 
upon  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treaauxy  of  the 
United  Stotes,  and  I  caU  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  to  withhold  the 
granting  of  this  special  tax  favoritlab 
unta  Congress  can  take  action. 


PROPOSED  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
LEOI8LATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing a  number  of  my  colleagues  took  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  attack  and 
'  criticize  the  administration's  flrearo^ 
control  biU  which  I  Introduced  almost  it 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  this  afternoon  t6 
«»eclflcally  answer  their  argimientB 
point  by  point. 

Rather,  I  intend  to  set  forth  a  positive 
case  for  favorable  action  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  it  meets  tomorrow 
morning  to  consider  this  taUl.  | 

Only  a  weeks  ago.  the  Nation  was  hor- 
rified by  the  incredible  massacre  of  IQ 
penons  at  the  University  of  T^xas. 
Surely,  this  was  one  of  the  most  shockl 
ing  atxodtlea  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. 

But  as  shocking  as  that  may  have 
been,  our  dtiaens  should  reaUze  that  ai 
eqi^y  shocking  occurrence  takes  place 
*^«nr  day  in  this  country.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  15  persons  are  murf 
dersd  by  guns  every  single  day  of  thi 
year.  Surely,  this  is  also  a  maaeaore— 4 
contlnulBg  massacre,  far  more  serious  in 
its  tragedy  and  In  its  Implications  for  the 
Natk>n  than  the  mass  shoothw  In  Austin. 

I  find  It  is  siuiarlsing  when  in  privati^ 
conversation  I  dte  this  statistic.  Every 
day  IS  people  In  this  country  are  murr 
dered  with  firearms.  The  fact  that  H 
persons  were  murdered  at  the  Unlversltjf 
of  Texat  is  a  heartbreaking  tragedy  thai 
is  just  an  additional  massacre  on  that 
day.  Fifteen  people  a  day  bdng  mmn 
dered  by  firearms  is  something  to  be 
•hocked  about,  in  my  opinion,  and  it  14 
a  kind  of  oootlnulnc  mntinnrrq.  J 

Jtistlagt  week  In  my  home  State  of 
oonnectiou^  aaotlier  man  went  into  a 
penay  wtth  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  dtot 
four  persons. 

The  misuse  of  flreanu  each  year 
«nnga  dea^.  Injury,  and  untold  suffer* 


ing    to    many    thousands    of    limocent 
Americans. 

This  senseless;  carnage,  this  awesome 
waste  of  hiunaii  life.  Is  bound  to  con- 
tinue so  long  as.the  inadequate  laws  of 
this  country  make  it  possible  for  those 
who  will  not  or  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  their  own  actions  to  obtain  pis- 
tols, rifles,  sholsuns,  and  even  heavy 
artillery. 

Last  year  over  a  million  firearms  were 
ordered  and  8o|d  through  the  malls. 
Thousands  of  these  were  delivered  to  im- 
matiu-e  Juveniles,  criminals,  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  emotlopally  disturbed  Individ- 
uals. 

During  this  same  year  flrearms  took 
the  Uves  of  ITjOOO  Americans.  Over 
5,500  of  these  deaths  by  gun  were  the 
result  of  actual  murder.  The  remainder 
were  said  to  be  due  to  accident  and 
suicide.  In  addl»on,  last  year  witnessed 
the  commission  ef  66,000  robberies  and 
assaults  by  means  of  a  gun. 

No  one  will  «ver  convince  me  that 
there  is  not  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  lethal  weapons 
and  the  increasing  number  of  deaths  and 
Injuries  by  firearms. 

The  facts  point  to  a  single  conclusion- 
When  murders,  mbberles.  beatings,  and 
malmlngs  occur  every  2  minutes  in  the 
United  states,  the  privilege  of  handling 
firearms  must  be  restricted — within  the 
limits  of  reason  and  Justice— to  those 
who  can  handle  them  safely  and  re- 
sponsibly. 

Congress  can  do  something  to  help 
prevent  future  unnecessary  tragedies 

More  ImportanJ;,  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican public  wants  us  to  do  something, 
and  to  do  It  soon. 

The  flrearms  bill  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  Is  a 
modest  and  certainly  reasonable  piece  of 
legislation. 

This  bill.  S.  159a.  is  the  end  product  of 
5  years  hard  worls  and  intensive  study  of 
the  sale,  transportation  and  use  of  fire- 
arms throughout  the  Nation. 

The  flrearms  blE  has  been  endorsed  by 
President  Johnson,  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  by  law  enforcement  officers 
across  the  countrji.  by  major  newspapers 
and  magazines  aijd  by  Innumerable  re- 
ligious and  civic  gtoups. 

Moreover,  70  percent  of  the  Individual 
Americans  who  were  polled  on  the  Issue 
said  that  they  fafvored  this  legislation. 
Of  the  30  percent  who  said  they  were 
opposed  to  stricter  controls  over  the  in- 
discriminate sale  0f  flrearms,  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  therb  have  been  misled  by 
the  deliberate,  obvious,  and  concerted  ef- 
fort of  a  small  minority  to  confuse  and 
distort  the  entire  issue. 

The  national  gim  lobbies  have  satu- 
rated the  country  with  erroneous  de- 
scriptions of  this  mi  and  what  it  would 
do. 

They  have  claimed,  falsely  and  dis- 
honestly, that  sportsmen  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  take  tlieir  rifles  across  State 
lines. 

They  have  claimed  that  S.  1592  ac- 
tually amounts  to  a  Federal  gun  registra- 
tion law. 

They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
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be  the  flrst  step  toward  the  tUtwlition  of 
private  ownership  of  guns. 

These  claims  have  absolutely  no  basis 
in  fact,  as  can  be  seen  by  even  a  casual 
perusal  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

Just  what  would  the  bill  do  and  what 
would  it  not  do? 

The  bill  would  not  prevent  the  hunter 
from  him  ting. 

It  would  not  prevent  the  gun  collector 
from  collecting. 

It  would  not  prevent  the  legitimate, 
responsible  gim  enthusiast  from  pursuing 
any  aspect  of  the  hobby  which  he  now 
enjoys. 

However.  It  would  prevent  a  13-year- 
old  from  clipping  an  ad  from  a  magazine 
and  ordering  a  World  War  n  antitank 
gun  through  the  malls. 

And  It  would  prevent  a  convicted  felwi 
from  traveling  from  onfe  State  to  another 
to  buy  a  revolver  for  use  In  still  another 
crime,  and  it  would  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  purchase  a  rifle  or 
shotgun. 

The  wide  open  traffic  In  firearms,  which 
makes  an  unlimited  arsenal  available  to 
almost  anyone,  must  be  brought  under 
some  reasonable  controls. 

My  bill  could  do  this,  and  do  It  with- 
out restricting  or  unduly  inconveniencing 
legitimate  sportsmen  and  our  responsible 
citizens  in  general. 

Specifically,  the  flrearms  bill,  S.  1592, 
would  prohibit  the  interstate  mail.order 
sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers  to 
individuals. 

It  would  set  a  minimum  age  of  21  for 
the  purchase  of  handguns. 

It  would  ban  over-the-counter  sales  to 
persons  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
State  in  which  the  dealer  conducts  his 
business. 

With  respect  to  rifles  and  shotguns, 
this  bill  would  reguJate  the  Interstate  sale 
of  such  weapons  by  requiring  a  poten- 
tial buyer  to  execute  an  affidavit  setting 
forth  that  he  is  not  a  convicted  felon, 
and  that  his  purchase  of  the  weapon 
would  not  be  In  violation  of  local  laws. 
A  copy  of  this  affidavit  would  then  be 
furnished  to  the  highest  ranking  law  en- 
forcement official  of  the  purchaser's  own 
place  of  residence. 

In  addition  the  sale  of  these  firearms 
would  be  limited  to  persons  18  years  old 
tind  over. 

Despite  these  facts,  this  well-orga- 
nized, well-coordinated,  and  well-fi- 
nanced lobby  against  the  flrearms  bill 
continues  to  express  Its  unlimited  consti- 
tutional concern  over  the  rights  of  the 
Irmocent  to  possess  guns. 

One  spokesman  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee that  a  few  murders  and  accidental 
deaths  at  the  hands  of  gunmen  is  the 
price  this  country  must  pay  to  maintain 
each  citizen's  constitutional  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms. 
■What  manner  of  madness  is  this? 
The  price  they  will  have  us  pay  is  not 
several  deaths,  but  several  thousand 
deaths  and  many  more  injuries  each 
year. 

What  a  dreadful  and  absurd  price  to 
pay — and  for  what — to  perpetuate  the 
fallacious  and  dangerous  notion  that 
firearms  legislation  would  deprive  the  in- 
dividual of  hJs  rights  under  the  second 
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amendment  and  render  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation defenseless. 

Let  us  consider  their  arguments  with 
respect  to  the  second  amendment. 

First  of  all.  a  series  of  Supreme  Court 
and  lower  court  decisions  have  disproved 
their  basic  premise  that  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees every  citizen  the  fundamental 
right  to  go  about  fully  armed. 

Second,  the  provisions  of  S.  1592  do 
not  abridge  or  encroach  upon  those 
rights  which  are  conferred  by  the  sec- 
ond amendment. 

And  third,  I  fear  for  America  If  our 
future  security  depends  not  on  our 
Armed  forces  and  our  law  enforcement 
agencies,  but  on  untrained  civilian  war- 
riors who  must  have  unlimited  access  to 
the  weaponry  of  the  world  to  defend 
their  country. 

Yet,  th^^  is  the  absurd  tjrpe  of  reason- 
ing which  has  Influenced  our  gun  laws, 
or  rather  our  lack  of  them,  for  so  long. 

The  Federal  gun  laws  are  in  deplorable 
condition  because  every  serious  attempt 
to  change  them  over  the  last  30  years  has 
been  shouted  down  by  the  gun  lobbies. 
who  stand  prepared  to  do  almost  any- 
thing to  gain  their  objectives. 

Something  Is  wrong  when  17,000  peo- 
ple die  by  guns  every  year  victims  of  mur- 
dec.  suicide,  and  accidents. 

Something  Is  wrong  when  more  Amer- 
icans are  shot  to  death  in  our  own  streets 
in  1  year  than  have  died  serving  their 
country  in  'Vietnam. 

Something  is  wrong  when  a  small 
minority  of  our  population  represented 
by  an  even  smaller  group  of  organized 
lobbyists,  can  effectively  block  sensible, 
needed  gun  control  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  no  legislative  measure 
passed  by  Congress  ever  completely 
wipes  out  the  problem  it  Is  enacted  to 
OTercome.  Laws  are  not  magic,  and  we 
should  not  expect  the  firearms  control 
bill  now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  create  a  100-percent  guarantee  against 
the  kind  of  gunfire  that  struck  down  46 
people  in  Austin.  Tex. 

But  every  law  that  we  pass  is  a  part  of 
the  slow  but  determined  process  of  re- 
shaping, of  protecting,  and  of  improving 
our  society  according  to  the  needs  and 
the  requirements  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

■We  know  that  gun  laws  and  regula- 
tions do  work. 

They  are  a  deterrent  to  crime,  and  par- 
ticularly to  murders  committed  with 
guns. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  in  those  States 
with  Intelligent  gun  control  laws,  murder 
by  gim  is  much  less  frequent  than  in 
those  States  with  no  controls  or  inef- 
fective controls. 

Let  us  look  at  the  gun  murder  rates  for 
the  last  4  years  In  several  States  which 
have  effective  gun  controls : 

In  Pennsylvania,  gun  murders  made 
up  43  percent  of  the  total. 

In  New  Jersey,  It  was  39  percent. 

And  in  New  York,  with  the  most  strin- 
gent law  in  the  country,  it  was  a  rela- 
tively low  32  percent. 

All  of  these  States  are  significantly  be- 
low the  national  average  of  55  percent. 


How  do  states  with  little  or  no  flrearms 
laws  compare  with  this  record? 

In  Colorado,  59  percent  of  the  murders 
were  conmiitted  with  guns. 

In  Louisiana,  it  was  62  percent. 

In  Kew  Mexico,  It  was  64  percent. 

In  Arizona.  It  was  66  percent. 

In  Montana.  It  was  68  percent. 

In  Texas,  it  was  69  percent. 

And,  In  Nebraska,  it  was  70  percent. 

All  of  the  above  States  show  per- 
centages which  range  as  high  as  15  per- 
cent above  the  national  average,  and  as 
high  as  38  percent  above  New  York  City, 
with  its  Sullivan  law. 

In  addition,  gun  murders  in  this  coun- 
try ate  increasing  every  year. 

In  1963,  there  were  4.760  gun  murders. 

In  1964,  there  were  5.090  gun  murders. 

And,  in  1965,  there  were  5.634  gun 
murders. 

In  the  3  years  combined,  over  half  of 
the  30,000  persons  murdered  In  this 
country  were  killed  by  gunfire. 

In  the  fact  of  these  statistics  and  the 
serious  Increases  in  crime  in  the  last  4 
years,  even  the  most  skeptical  of  gun 
enthusiasts  should  be  willing  to  admit 
that  gun  laws,  as  a  deterrent  to  the  mis- 
use of  firearms,  do  In  fact  work. 

To  say  otherwise  is  to  exhibit  a  total 
disregard  for  the  facts. 

Yet  those  who  have  opposed  my  efforts 
to  secure  enactment  of  effective  Federal 
gun  control  seem  oblivious  to  the  reali- 
ties Of  crime  and  law  enforcement  in 
this  oountry. 

As  a  result  of  loose  firearm  control 
laws  many  thousands  of  Amertcsms  who 
could  still  be  aUve,  Ue  dead  today.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  for  them. 

It  is  (m  behalf  of  the  living,  whose 
lives  may  yet  be  lost,  that  we  must  now 
act.  Even  while  we  hesitate  here  inno- 
cent Uves  are  everyday  taken  by  madmen 
and  erimlnals  armed  with  guns  which 
they  have  obtained  often  without  re- 
straint or  control  of  any  kind. 

We  have  a  bill  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which,  as  part  of  the  slow 
procees  of  social  change  and  social  im- 
provetnent,  could  begin  to  reshape  the 
primitive  attitudes  of  some  of  our  people 
toward  the  use  of  firearms.  -, 

The  yotmg  man  in  the  Tei^  tower 
was  a  victim  both  of  his  own  and  of  our 
society's  pathology.  And  in  the  web  of 
life  la  which  few  things  are  unrelated,  we 
all  share  the  blame  for  his  plight  and  for 
the  fate  of  the  people  whom  he  sent  to 
their  deaths. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  In  this  Ccmgress, 
we  can  begin  to  mold  a  society  for  future 
generations — a  society  In  which  no  young 
man  will  be  so  conditioned  by  a  perverse 
attachment  to  firearms,  and  the  hostility 
and  violence  which  this  engenders,  that, 
in  the  throes  of  mental  Illness,  he  will 
resort  to  mass  murder  by  guns  to  escape 
the  terror  of  a  d     !;ened  mind. 

The  legislation  many  of  us  have  worked 
on  for  so  long  Is  ready.  The  question  is, 
is  this  Congress  ready  to  consider  this 
long -overdue  step  that  will  carry  us  out 
of  the  era  of  the  frontier  and  put  us  in 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world? 

In  no  other  country  In  the  world  that 
I  kn<)w  of  which  claims  to  be  clvlliEed 


does  a  situation  exist  like  that  which 
prevails  in  our  country.  In  most  coun- 
tries the  situation  Is  far  superior  in  the 
sense  that  there  Is  better  control  over 
using,  possessing,  and  owning  firearms. 
In  my  oplrilon  Congress  is  ready  for 
this  action  and  I  hope  that  it  will  soon 
take  action. 


VETERAN  OP  "VTIETNAM  FED  UP  'WITH 
U.S.  EFFORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  The  Arizona 
Republic,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  entitled 
••■Vietnam  Vet  Fed  Dp  With  U.S.  Effort." 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rzcou), 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Vrr  Pkd  TJp  With  U.S.  Effort 
(By  Robert  J.  8arU) 

A  young,  decorated  reteran  of  the  Vietnam 
fighting  is  on  his  way  back  to  the  wax  zone 
today,  but  he's  bound  never  to  shoulder  a 
rifle  again — at  leaat  not  In  Southeast  Aala. 

For  poetry-wrltlng.  phlloeopby-readlng 
Spec.  4  Paul  Kdwln  Fritz  of  Tempe,  a  tormer 
John  Birch  Society  member  and  two-time 
volimtecr  for  duty  In  Vietnam,  la  now  dead 
set  against  U.S.  poUdea  there  and  ht'a  wlU- 
ing  to  go  to  Jail  In  support  of  hla  convictlona. 

"I  will  fight  to  defend  my  country  b«c«uae 
I  love  my  country."  sayi  Frtta,  who  won't  be 
20  until  next  month.  "But  nobody  has  been 
able  really  to  ahow  me  that  we  are  defending 
the  TJnlted  States  of  America  over  there." 

Fritz,  who  graduated  In  1964  from  Meaa 
High  School,  fought  through  11  months  In 
Vietnam,  was  wounded  twice  and  won  the 
Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart.    But  when 

he  arrives  at  his  bcMe  tomorrow  he  intend* 

on  the  advice  of  his  lawyer — to  requeet  coo- 
Bdentloua  objector  statua  immediately  and 
a  transfer  to  noncombatant  duty  In  soma 
other  part  of  the  world.  V 

For  the  former  high  school  track  star  and 
football  player,  the  V.S.  Involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  struggle  Is  Indefensible  legally. 
moraUy  and  piagmatlcaUy.  At  the  same 
time,  he  contends,  it  haa  lad  to  a  dlstTMalng 
tendency  toward  conformity  and  Intimida- 
tion at  home,  where  the  greateet  threat  to 
our  freedom  Ilea. 

"•We're  trying  to  stop  eommimlam  In  Viet- 
nam," he  says,  "but  the  governments  we've 
been  supporUng  there  are  so  rotten  and  cca-- 
rupt  that  they  actually  make  the  Commu- 
nists look  appealing.  We've  failed  to  spre*d 
antlcommunlsm  effectively,  but  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  making  the  Communists  more 
hardcore  and  in  turning  many  neutralists 
Into  CommunlBta." 

Prlta  does  not  condone  tiie  acta  of  terror- 
lam  committed  by  the  Vletoong,  but  he  be- 
lieves he  understands  why  the  Oommunlat 
atrocities  have  had  lass  adverse  propaganda 
effect  than  ours. 

"The  Vletoong  are  not  aUenatlna  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  because  th^  are  the 
people,  they  are  Vietnamese."  he  says.  "They 
axe  Orlentala  fighting  against  Occidental 
Caucasians — us.  Race  Is  playing  an  Im- 
portant part  In  this  war.  and  the  people 
there  are  beginning  to  hate  aU  white  men." 

Frlta  says  he  haa  seen  and  participated  In 
attacks  which  have  destroyed  a  peasant  vil- 
lage on  the  Bcantleat  evidence  of  Viet  sym- 
pathizers there.  He  also  clalsu  direct 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  torturet  by  both 
Bides.  : 

He  says  it  is  this  kind  of  acUvlty  which, 
regardless  of  VS.  Intentions,  haa  disen- 
chanted many  Vietnamese  with  their  Ameri- 
can alUea.  And  It  is  Juat  thia  sort  of  mili- 
tary action  which  mdlcatea  to  Frits  that. 
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daaplt*  KdmlnutraUoo  sUteiMnto  to  ttia 
contirary.  the  Unltad  Stetm  U  more  Inier- 
Mt«<l  In  wUming  tbe  war  tlxan  In  negotiating 
an  end  to  hottiUtleB.  ^^ 

"MllltarUy.  we  can  win  this  war  by  Invad- 
ing Korth  Vietnam  and  colonizing  it,"j  be 
aay».  "But  we  would  have  to  bum  it  to  the 
ground  and  then  rebuild,  Juat  aa  we  did  Naal 
Germany.  J 

"^t's  for  thla  reaeon  that  I  oppoae  lOur 
Btand  on  moral  aa  well  aa  pragmatic  grounds. 
What  we  are  doing  there,  in  effect,  la  waging 
a  war  against  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
not,  as  we  would  Uke  to  believe,  for  den^oc- 
racy  and  against  communism." 

Prlts  alao  baa  what  be  calls  "legal"  reasons 
for  opposing  U3.  Involvement,  reasons  which 
Involve  such  documents  and  historical 
events  as  the  V.B.  Constitution  and  jthe 
Geneva  Conference  of  1964.  * 

Ha  says,  for  Instance,  that  when  the  "des- 
potic" Ngo  Olnh  Diem  originally  Invited  PJS. 
troops  Into  tbe  country,  It  was  as  U  we  had 
Issued  the  Invitation  ourselves.  j 

Tbe  dry  legal  arguments,  though,  are  Win- 
dow dressing  for  Prltz  In  comparison  to  the 
mora  basic  moral  and  pragmatic  problems. 
Whereas  tbe  former  were  culled  from  bobks, 
the  latter  were  the  result  of  contacts  with 
the  Vletnameee  people  and  bis  own  personal 
soul-searching.  .   ] 

Three  days  after  graduating  from  high 
school  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  because  "I 
had  no  Idea  of  what  I  wanted  to  do  aud  I 
knew  they  would  be  getting  me  anyway." 
While  sUUoned  at  Ft.  Hood.  Tex.,  last  July 
he  volunteered  for  combat  duty  In  Vietnam. 
"I  bad  been  In  tbe  Army  a  Uttle  better  than 
a  year  and  I  was  bored."  he  says.  "I  was  18 
than  and  the  romantic  aspects  of  the  war, 
as  well  aa  the  better  pay  and  ponlbilltlea  lor 
promotion,  seemed  pretty  attraettve. 

"If  rd  written  down  a  list  of  why  I  wan^ 
to  go,  patriotism  would  have  been  pretty  far 
down.  ActuaUy.  I  felt  I  was  a  professional 
soldier  and  I  luat  wanted  to  do  my  Job, 
wbleh  vac  to  flght." 

nghtlng  was  what  he  did  for  11  months, 
and  last  month  ha  asked  for  an  extension  qX 
his  term  of  duty  In  Vietnam.  But.  In  the 
msanwhlle.  he  had  sought  out  many  Vlet- 
uameae  studenU  in  Saigon  to  learn  thetr 
views  of  tbe  war. 

"I  was  ouzlous  about  the  young  Vletnamesa 
and  whan  I  got  to  know  them  I  found  out 
that  they  didn't  support  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. They  are  fiercely  nationalistic  and 
they  resent  foreign  domination;  whether  oxvs 

or  ttle   tVwwwrMiwfTtS  " 

mu  says  that  tbe  students,  most  of  whom 
wart  Ohrlsttana.  explained  to  him  that  the 
ourrent  war  la  an  extension  of  one  which  has 
iMen  oonUnulng  for  ao  years,  and  all  with  the 
same  objective:  elimination  of  foreign  Influ- 
ence. 

"nom  my  sxperlaBes  and  fk«tn  eontaots 
with  the  enemy  and  from  past  published  re- 
ports, I  found  that  the  ratio  of  Vletcong  tp 
ifortb  Vietnamese  U  about  •-to-1.  IHe  Im- 
preeslun  tSiat  we  get  In  tills  eoontry  Is  that 
iVs  an  all-out  invasion,  when  aotoaUy  IVt  a 
dvll  war." 

mtm  Is  In  favor  of  unilateral  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Then  the  Viet- 
namese   (North   and   South   are   really  one 

-utry,  he  says)    could  decide  their  own 
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It  Is  a  theme  which  has  concerned  tbe 
discerning  "Christian  agnostic"  for  several 
years  and  which  ha«  got  him  Interesteri  orig- 
inally In  the  Birch  Society  and  the  presi- 
dential candidacy  W  Barry  Ooldwater.  He 
now  says  he  Is  less  dogmaUc,  but  still  sees 
disquieting  signs  la  such  evenu  as  the  civil 
rights  acts  and  the  blg-clty  riots. 

"Our  greatest  ena^ny  Is  apathy  and  loss  of 
Individual  responslUlUty,"  be  says.  "I  don't 
think  we  have  anything  to  fear  from  direct 
armed  invasion,  bm  I  do  think  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  Internal  breakdown  due  to 
the  downgrading  of  morality." 

Facing  up  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  what 
he  sees  as  his  own  responsibility,  Fritz  now 
hopes  the  Army  wlU  allow  him  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  while  still  doing 
his  duty.  He  hopes  to  get  an  honorable  dis- 
charge eventually  a^d  to  go  to  college. 

"I  want  to  serve  my  country  In  the  beet 
way  I  can  and  still  Meep  my  moral  Integrity," 
he  says.  "The  next  90  days  probably  will 
tell   whether   I'll    be  allowed   to." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle points  out  Ujat  the  veteran,  who 
fought  In  Vietnam  for  11  months,  is  seek- 
ing to  be  classified  as  a  conscientious 
objector  because  ht  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  war  in  Vietnam  is  im- 
moral, unjustified,  we  are  not  wanted 
there,  it  Is  a  civil  war.  and  we  have  no 
business  there.  He  has  announced  that 
he  refuses  to  do  aoy  more  killing  and  is 
asking  to  be  reassi^ied  as  a  conscientious 
objector. 
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"I  believe  the  Vietnamese  people  ars  ao 
,  ieroely  independent  that  they  would  throw 
off  any  foreign  invader,"  he  says.  "Tf  com- 
ssunlsm  took  over.  It  would  be  a  Vletitemeae 
communism  and  wotUd  stilt  their  needs,  or 
they  would  overthrow  It.  After  aU,  tijev  hate 
the  Chlness."    . 

FriU  seas  UtUe  danger  in  the  "Interna- i 
tloaal  Communist  eoiiq;>lrac7,"  although  he 
stands  ready  to  flgbt  If  this  country  U  in- 
vaded  or  seriously  threatened.  He  Is  quite 
alanned.  however,  at  what  he  oonslders  to 
be  the  "drift  away  from  Individual  respon- 
sibility" by  Americans. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  weU 
known  in  the  Settate  that  during  my 
years  of  service  here.  I  have  sought  to 
prevent  the  mowing  down  of  the  great 
forests  of  my  State  by  predatory  eco- 
nomic interests  that  put  the  profit  dollar 
above  the  rich  profits  that  generations 
of  Americans  have  a  right  to  enjoy  as 
trustees  of  the  natural  resources  of  their 
country,  in  this  instance,  our  forests. 

In  the  past  seveml  weeks,  I  have  used 
my  desk  in  the  Sen»te  to  warn  the  people 
of  my  State  and  tHe  country  that  there 
are  signs  of  renewed  effort  on  the  part 
of  certain  predato^  economic  interests 
to  seek  to  devastalp  our  forests  l^  un- 
wise cutting  practices. 

I  add  an  additional,  brief  chapter  to 
this  account  this  afternoon,  but  I  shall 
continue  to  speak  out  periodically  In  op- 
position to  those  predatory  economic 
forces  In  my  state  which  have  designs 
upon  our  forests  aiid  who  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  follow  a 
nonconservation  pmctice  in  respect  to 
the  cutting  of  timber. 

Mr.  President,  questions  Involving  for- 
est policy,  especially  on  the  national  for- 
ests administered  hjr  the  Forest  Service 
and  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  Oregon,  are  sub- 
jects of  Uvely  interest  In  my  State.  This 
Is  to  be  expected  because  Oregon  Is  the 
largest  timber  State  In  the  Nation  and 
its  national  forests  and  other  Federal 
forests  are  moet  productive. 

Unfortimately.  ls$ues  come  up  from 
time  to  time  on  whfch  the  facts  are  not 
available  and  many  Well-meaning  people 
are  misled.  When  people  fall  to  under- 
stand the  facts,  the  sohitlons  they  seek 
may  be  erroneous. 

Earlier.  I  Instructed  members  of  my 
staff  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  timber 


iMues  In  Oregon.  However,  this  matter 
became  so  complex  that  I  decided  to  turn 
to  the  Forest  Service  for  some  further 
facts.  Later.  I  consulted  on  the  same 
topic  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Out  of  this  consultation  grew  a  staff 
paper,  entitled  "The  Timber  Supply  and 
Demand  Situation  in  Vi^estem  Oregon  " 
which  has  been  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

I  make  these  preliminary  statements 
because  in  this  period  a  new  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Director— Mr.  Boid 
Rasmussen— hfts  been  appointed.  He 
came  from  a  long  background  in  the 
Forest  Service.  Lest  anyone  should  get 
erroneous  ideas  wlien  I  say  that  tlie  staffs 
of  these  two  great  conservation  agencies 
have  worked  together  in  producing  this 
fine  joint  effort.  I  should  point  out  that 
this  cooperative  effort  does  not  presage  a 
merger  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

There  are  some  people  in  my  State 
who  are  trying  to  read  into  Secretary 
Udall's  selection  of  Mr.  Rasmussen  to 
head  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
their  own  ideas  or  fears  of  what  this 
may  mean. 

I  want  it  clear  that  ttiis  joint  paper 
was  prepared  because  I  asked  these  two 
agencies  to  cooperate. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
various  segments  of  the  timber  indus- 
try about  allowable  cuts,  speed-up  cut- 
ting in  public  forests,  and  the  export  of 
logs  from  Oregon. 

The  excellent  paper  that  was  prepared 
for  me  highlights  the  basic  and  control- 
ling facts. 

LOG   EXPOBTS 

First.  One  significant  fact  for  those 
who  are  concerned  about  log  exports  Is 
that  in  1966  they  totaled  2.7  percent  of 
total  log  production  in  Oregon  or  199 
million  board  fee^  of  logs. 

Second.  Only  thfee  Oregon  ports  ex- 
port logs. 

Third.  One  hundred  and  eight  million 
board  feet  of  these  exports  were  shipped 
from  Astoria  which  is  60  miles  from  the 
nearest  Federal  forests.  Thus,  practi- 
cally all  of  these  logs  probably  were  from 
private  lands. 

Fourth.  Two-thirds  of  the  logs  shipped 
from  Coos  Bay— 29  out  of  45  million 
board  feet — were  Port  Orford  cedar,  a  log 
traditionally  exported. 

This  log,  incidentally,  does  not  have 
any  great  commercial  demand  in  our  own 
country.  It  Is  a  type  of  log  which  Is 
used  in  some  foreign  lands,  but  has  a 
difficult  time  competing  in  this  country 
with  more  desirable  types  of  lumber. 

Fifth.  Federal  timber  exported  prob- 
ably accounts  for  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  log  production  in  Oregon.  Yet  the 
protesters  in  regard  to  log  exportatlons 
tend  to  lead  one  to  beMeve  that  quanti- 
tatively this  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance and  concern  to  the  lumber  industry 
of  my  State.  The  facts  presented  in  this 
joint  paper  would  not  seem  to  bear  out 
their  fears. 

Those  who  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
control  log  exports  through  controls  on 
logs  exported  from  Federal  forests  ought 
to  weight  these  facts. 
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In  addition.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Connor's  letter  of  August  8  to  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  Macnuson],  on  the  fact  that  the 
log  exports  do  not  meet  the  short  supply 
criterion,  is  a  significant  document  for 
study  by  those  who  would  control  log 
exports. 

Secretary  of  Conrunerce  Connor's  let- 
ter to  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagntjsonI  appears  in  the  joint  study 
which,  just  before  closing  my  remarks,  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

&1XOWABI.E  cirrs SCSTAINED  TIEU) 

It  is  significant  that  the  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  re- 
affirm their  support  for  maintaining 
sustained-yield  under  the  even-flow  con- 
cept. They  p>oint  out  that  there  are  op- 
portunities to  increase  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber by  salvaging  mortality  in  old  stands, 
undertaking  thinnings  in  young  stands. 
and  adopting  other  steps  which  intensify 
-their  management  of  the  forest. 
Vhe  Forest  Service-BLM  staff  paper 
points  out  the  growing  inroads  that  have 
been  made  on  private  timber  stocks  and 
the  fact  that  private  timber  stands  will 
be  further  depleted.  This  is  a  matter 
which  will  require  conscientioiis  study  in 
my  State,  because  it  points  up  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  timber  supply  situation 
at  present,  and  for  the  future. 

Some  people  take  the  position  that  the 
timber  supply  should  meet  the  needs  for 
the  installed  Industrial  capacity  depend- 
ent upon  the  timber.  Others  argue  that 
the  installed  industrial  capacity  cannot 
continue  to  use  more  than  the  land  can 
produce  under  foreseeable  levels  of  man- 
agement. 

The  heavy  inroads  already  made  and 
projected  for  private  timber  also  raise 
serious  questions  about  ccxnmunity  sta- 
bility as  private  stocks  are  further  de- 
pleted. 

What  is  the  public  responsibility  and 
what  is  the  private  responsibility?  In 
my  view  both  public  and  private  olBcials 
need  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  coming 
to  grips  with  this  Issue.  It  is  the  root 
of  the  dilemma  that  confronts  our  State. 
It  is  the  cause  for  some  of  the  bizarre 
suggestions  and  panaceas  that  are  being 
advanced  as  "solutions." 

The  staff  paper  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded lists  the  sources  of  data  used. 
They  are  too  voluminous  to  print  in  the 
Record.  However,  should  anyone  wish 
to  obtain  them  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
direct  them  to  the  proper  source  of  these 
publications. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks my  letter,  of  August  10,  1966,  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  which  is 
Identical  to  a  letter  I  addressed  on  the 
same  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  the  text  of 
identical  replies  I  received  from  As- 
«K:iate  Director  Greeley  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  Director  Rasmussen  of  the 
Bureau  of.  Land  Management,  dated 
August  15.  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  addition  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
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Fore«t  Service-3LM  paper  entitled  "The 
Timber  Supply  and  Demand  Situation  in 
Western  Oregon,"  be  printed  in  th^  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
along  with  related  correspondence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objedtion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  At  this  time  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  ciiief  of 
the  Fbrest  Service,  Mr.  Edward  Cliff  and 
Direotor  Boyd  Rasmussen  for  the  work 
they  and  their  staffs  undertook  at  my 
requeet.  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  con- 
structive comments  that  people  in  my 
Statei  may  wish  to  offer,  along  with  their 
ideas  on  how  to  achieve  conservation 
goals  in  the  proper  management  of  our 
Federal  timber. 

ExHiBrr  1 

August  10,  1966. 
Mr.  ESOwARD  P.  Cliff. 
Chief,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAlt  Mr.  Cliff:  Recently  a  number  of  my 
staff  oalled  upon  your  office  for  consultation 
and  assistance  In  connection  with  the  prep- 
aratloitj  of  an  analysis  of  the  timber  supply 
situation  In  Western  Oregon,  with  special 
referefcce  to  allowable  cuts  and  log  exports. 
I  wish,  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
deep  stppreclatlon  for  the  very  fine  work  that 
was  rehdered  by  your  staff  in  connection  with 
this  problem.  The  issues  are  so  complicated 
and  tachnlcal  that  I  would  have  encountered 
real  difficulties  In  properly  evaluating  these 
problems  had  It  not  been  for  the  outstanding 
help  amd  cooperation  of  your  office. 

I  wis  so. Impressed  by  the  final  form  of 
the  analysis  mentioned  above  that  I  would 
like  to  have  a  Joint  paper  prei>ared  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agemebt  setting  forth  the  highlights  of  the 
Western  Oregon  timber  supply  situation  In  a 
form  suitable  for  use  in  a  Senate  «p>eech.  the 
text  o|  which  will  be  issued  for  general  re- 
lease. ' 

Because  I  regard  time  as  being  of  the  es- 
sence, If  It  would  be  possible  for  you  to  supply 
this  ptper  by  August  16,  In  a  form  compar- 
able tp  that  m  which  your  staff  prepared 
the  anfBJysis  mentioned  In  paragraph  one.  It 
would  I  be  most  helpful  to  me.  As  you  may 
recall,  the  analysis  to  which  I  aUude  was  the 
one  wttlch  staff  members  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  re- 
viewed with  my  Administrative  Assistant. 
Mr.  Berg. 

Wltli  appreciation  and  best  regards, 
^incerely. 

Watne  Morse. 


AucrsT  15,  1966. 

Hon.  \^ATNK  MOBSC, 

U.S.  Satiate. 

DxAB  SXNATOR  Moxsx:  This  Is  in  response 
to  yout-  Identical  letters  of  August  10,  1986, 
to  us  land  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  requesting  a  Jointly  pre- 
pared analysis  of  the  timber  supply  and  de- 
mand Situation  In  western  Oregon,  copy  of 
which  Is  enclosed. 

Within  the  Ume  available.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  prepare  this  paper  by  highlight- 
ing existing  pubUshed  material.  This  ma- 
terial, cited  at  the -conclusion  of  the  report, 
more  fuUy  portrays  the  situation.  Anyone 
xislng  this  highUgbt  report,  particularly  If 
they  wish  to  go  into  tbe  subject  In  detail, 
should  utilize  the  source  documents. 
^  Llkevlse.  within  western  Oregon  there  are 
various  local  situations.  This  statement  is 
designed  to  fairly  reflect  only  the  overaU 
western  Oregon  picture. 

We  appreciate  tbe  compliment  you  have 
paid  our  staffs.    In  fulfilling  our  obligation 


to  assure  the  most  effective  resource  man- 
agement, we  believe  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  public  understanding  of  the  capabilities 
as  well  as  the  limitations  that  exist.  We 
hope  this  paper  aids  In  presenting  tbe  pic- 
ture objectively. 

Should  there  be  further  facts  we  can  use- 
fully provide,  we  wUl  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Enclosures. 

A.  W.  Orkelst 
Associofc  Chief,  Forest  Service. 
BOTD  L.  Rasicusscn. 
Direcfor,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

EXHTBTT    2 

The  Timber  Supplt  and  Demami)  Sitttatton 
IN  Westkbn  Oregon 

(Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
Forest  Service,  tJ.S.  IJepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture.) 

This  statement  summarizes  tbe  present 
and  prospective  timber  supply  and  demand 
situation  In  western  Oregon  with  special  ref- 
erence to  log  exports.  It  has  been  based  on 
Information  published  In  a  number  of  recent 
studies  of  the  national  and  regional  timber 
situation  and  official  correspondence.'  Any- 
one interested  In  exploring  the  situation  in 
depth   should   go  to   these   primary  sources. 

PROJECTIONS    FOR    A    GROWING    NATION 

Recent  projections  indicate  that  the  popu- 
lation Of  the  United  States  will  reach  260 
million  people  by  1985.  Related  projections 
show  that  g^ross  national  product,  disposable 
personal  income,  and  construction  expendi- 
tures wlU  double;  Industrial  raw  material 
use  rise  1^  times;  and  construction  material 
consumption  Increase  5fi  percent  Ux  tbe  same 
period. 

Timber  products.  Tbe  demand  for  timber 
products  Is  also  expected  to  grow  rapidly. 
By  1966  tbe  demand  for  plywood  and  pulp- 
wood  will  be  about  twice  19S2  levels,  and 
lumber  demands  will  increase  20  percent. 
Net  Imports  will  rise,  but  most  of  tbe  demand 
for  roundwood  will  come  from  domestic 
forests.  Tbe  timber  cut  from  growing  stock 
Is  projected  to  Increase  about  60  percent. 

Pacific  Northwest."  The  timber  and  land 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Indicate 
it  will  continue  to  supply  an  Important  part 
of  the  Nr  tion's  wood  needs.  Thla  region  con- 
taj^ns  46  1  miUion  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  and  875  billion  board  feet  of  softwood 
sawtlmber  (42  percent  of  the  national  total) , 
much  of  which  is  of  large  size  and  good 
quaUty.  The  Umber-based  Industries  pro- 
duce half  of  the  Nation's  softwood  lumber, 
90  percent  of  its  softwood  plywood,  and  a 
quarter  of  the  pulpwood.  Logging  and  man- 
ufacturing producUon  costs  are  favorable. 

The  public  agencies  have  58  percent  of  the 
commercial  forest  area  and  70  percent  of  the 
softwood  sawtlmber  volume  in  the  region. 
This  Federal  land  Is  managed  to  produce  a 
continuous  supply  of  timber.  Over  half  of 
the  remaining  area  In  the  region  is  owned  by 
tbe  forest  Industry  segment  practicing  rea- 
sonable levels  of  forest  management. 

Western  Oregon.  Western  Oregon  has  16.X 
million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land, 
about  a  third  of  that  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. These  lands  contain  411  billion  board 
feet  of  sawtlmber  or  45  percent  of  the  region's 
supply.  Western  Oregon  has  about  275  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  Douglas-fir  sawUmber: 
two-thirds  of  this.  prlmarUy  In  public  forests. 
Is  in  trees  29  Inches  and  larger  in  diameter. 

Average  sawtlmber  volumes  In  western 
Oregon  are  27,000  board  feet  per  acre,  almost 


>  The  sotirces  of  Information  are  Indicated 
in  Bxhlblt  1.  "List  of  Information  8o\iroes." 
one  interested  In  exploring  tbe  situation  In 
depth  should  go  to  these  primary  sources. 

» The  Pacific  Northwest  Is  defined  u  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 
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doubU  that  of  the  Pacific  Nortliwest.  ~  Tbe* 
»T«rmc»  net  annual  growth  U  about  300  boazvl 
feat  per  acre,  only  40  percent  of  ttie  almoatj 
500  bowrd  feet  per  acre  being  realised  In' 
western  Wuhlngton.  ThU  dltference  lai 
largely  due  to  the  large  reaerre  of  old-growth 
timber  In  tbe  foreeta  of  western  Oregon. 

Proepectl^e  timber  harvest.  The  ctjrrent 
aUo'^able  cut  on  western  Oregon's  National 
Por^ta  u  3 J  billion  board  feet;  this  Is  pro- 
jected to  rise  to  a.S  billion  board  feet  by  1985.' 
On  other  public  lands  in  western  Or^n,  pri- 
marily tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Uanageount's, 
tbe  current  allowable  cut  is  IJS  bUlion  board 
feet;  this  U  projected  to  increase  to  1.8  bil- 
lion board  feet  by  1BS5.  Additional  supplieei 
of  timber  will  come  from  materials  not  now 
considered  m  part  of  tbe  live  sawtlmber 
allowable  cut — the  mortality  occurring  In 
old-growth  stands  and  thinnt^gn  train  on- 
coming second-growth  stands. 

The  current  cut  on  private  lands  Is  4.3' 
UaioD  board  feet.  ThU  Is  expected  to  drop 
to  3.8  bUllon  board  feet  by  1986.' 

ProspaetlTe  timber  iiulustry  dorelc^xnent. 
Log  production  In  western  Oregon  In  the 
1900-8fi  period  Is  shown  in  tbe  following 
tabulaticm: 

J<09  production 
I  BUllon  board  feet.  Scribner  log  rule  ]        | 
Tear': 

IBflO 6.  9 

1981— _ 6.  0 

19«3 _  7. 04 

l»a8 7.  1 

19«4-,- 7.  7 

19M 7.  5 

This  general  level  of  output  has  been 
matntaliMd  for  the  lact  decade  or  to.  Than 
have,  however,  been  important  shifts  among 
uses.  Tbe  volume  of  logs  going  into  veneer 
and  plywood  and  wood  pulp  baa  been  rising  I 
while  that  going  mto  lumber  has  declined.  ' 
Tbeae  trends  are  projected  to  continue  for 
tbe  next  two  deoadee. 

Xmployment  in  the  timber-based  Indus-  j 
tries  in  weatem   Oregon   has  not  changed  * 
much  in  recent  years.     However,  as  a  result 
of  increases  in  i»txiuctlvity  in  the  period 
1MK>-196S,  the  number  of  employees  per  unit  ; 
of  timber  processed  has  dropped  90  percent  f 
in  Iocilnc>  *^  percent  In  sawmilllng,  60  per-  ■■ 
cent  in  veneer  and  plywood,  and  M  percent 
in  pulp  and  paper. 

These  trends  are  expected  to  continue.  As 
a  result,  amployment  Is  projected  to  drop 
tnm  about  66.000  ta  1963  to  86.000  in  1966— 
an  annual  deereaee  of  480  employees  per  year. 
The  decline  is  expected  to  be  concentrated 
in  sawmllUng  and  logging.  Increases  are 
anticipated  in  veneer  and  plywood,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  "other  wood"  industries,  such  as 
fabrication  of  component  parts  for  buildings. 
In  weetem  Washington  employment  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  about  tbe  preeent  level. 
Log  exports — Padflc  Northweet.  One  tim- 
ber supply-stumpage  price  factor  is  the  in- 
creaae  In  log  exports  since  1900.  In  19M 
about  900  ijallllon  board  feet  (Scribner  log 
,  scale)  or  9  percent  of  the  logs  produced  in 
the  Paclfle  Northwest  were  exported.  This 
was  8  percent  above  lOM  and  about  9  times 
that  of  1900. 

Japan,  tbe  destination  of  86  percent  of 
1965  shipments,  has  been  the  principal  mar- 
ket for  the  Increased  log  exports.  However, 
exports  to  British  Columbu  from  Washington  i 
have  Increased  from  7  million  board  feet  In 
1061  to  131  million  board  feet  In  1968. 

Durlnc  the  first  half  of  I960,  softwood 
log  exporU  were  537  million  board  feet,  a 
rate.  If  oontieued.  of  over  a  billion  board 
/eet  per  yeai\  Recent  reports  frpm  Japan 
ladioftta  that  the  demand  for  imported  Um- 
ber * ■  .     -     - 
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in  softwood  log  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

In  contrast  to  logs,  softwood  lumber  ex- 
ports from  the  Paclflt  Northweet  In  1964  were 
only  338  million  board  feet— slightly  above 
the  305  million  boafd  feet  shipped  in  1861 
Shipments  to  Japaq  were  31  million  board 
feet,  lees  than  a  quatter  of  the  total  In  1961. 
LiOg  exports — western  Oregon.  Log  ex- 
ports from  western  Oregon  in  1965  were  199 
million  board  feet  (3crlbner  log  scale)  This 
rppresented  2.7  p«r(jent  of  production.  In 
,'Bontraat,  log  exports  In  Washington  com- 
posed about  12.7  percent  of  production. 

About  two- thirds  at  the  exporte  (29  million 
board  feet  In  1965)  Irom  Coos  Bay  are  Port 
Orford  cedar,  a  log  trfwUtlonally  exported  and 
not  widely  used  ay  domestic  Industries. 
Douglas-fir  exports  f»T>m  Oregon  In  1966  are 
estimated  at  33  million  board  feet.  The  re- 
maining exports — 138  million  board  feet — are 
largely  compoeed  of  western  hemlock  and  the 
true  firs. 

[Million  board  feet.  Scrlbnar  Iok  scale] 


Area 


I-og  ex- 
ports as 
8  percent 
of  lOK 

produc- 
tion 


Western  Washington 
Western  Oregon 


1Z7 

2.7 


'  Oregoa  lof  exports  orlgftiate  from  3  ports: 

[Million  boar(i,feet.  .'^crlbner  log  scale] 


- 

Log  exports 

Ports 

1»6S 

1st 

quarter. 

1906 

Portland 

46 

U 

lOS 

31  6 

Coos  Bay » 

11  0 

Astoria 

4         12  4 

Total .'..... 

I0» 

M.9 

Data  are  not  available  on  the  proportion 
of  log  exports  originating  from  public  and 
private  tlmberlands.  There  la  very  little 
pubUc  timberland  wlt4Un  60  miles  of  Astoria, 
the  port  of  major  Oregon  exports  (108  mil- 
lion board  feet) .  Tha  only  practical  means 
of  putting  logs  in  Astoria  for  export  are 
either  to  truck  them  In  or  float  them  down 
the  Colimibia  past  other  Washington  snate 
ports  which  are  also  Engaged  In  log  exports. 
In  view  of  this  situation  and  the  large  vol- 
ume of  exports  from  this  port.  It  seons  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  most  of  the  exports 
from  western  Oregon  come  from  private 
timber. 

In  summary,  log  exl>orts  amounted  to  199 
million  boftfd  feet  or  2.7  percent  of  the  7.5 
billion  board  feet  of  logs  produded  In  western 
Oregon  in  1965.  Of  the  logs  Exported.  15 
percent  were  Port  Or8ord  cedar  a^^d  70  per- 
cent hemlock  and  tru8  firs.  Only  15  percent 
were  Douglaa-fir.  tha  species  preferred  by 
local  industrtea.  Log  exports  originating 
from  public  lands  ware  probably  lees  than 
one  percent  of  all  the  timber  produced  In 
Oregon. 

cuaaxNt  issms 

toy  supplies.  The  Idg  supply  problems  ex- 
perienced by  many  mf  le  dependent  on  pur- 
chased timber  have  be»n  the  source  of  much 
oontroversy  In  western  tOregon  and  the  Pacific 
Northweet.  A  number  ^of  different  and  diver- 
gent views  have  emergKl. 

One  view  is  that  this  timber  supply  should 

u  asfMotad  t^\*m^i,~^^.t.'^\":Zr  ''^.  ""••*  ^*  °®**^  ^<^  **«  Installed  industrial 

yL?^?^^™!?,^  f.l^fiV'*.**^  "^  capacity  dependent  u|»n  the  timber.     The 

Ida.    Tbls  may  reault  to  further  increases^  other  side  of  the  arg^iment  U  that  the  in- 

.-,,...     •   .  ^  ^  staUed  tadustrtal  c&p4clty  cannot  continue 

lom^^  *^  tntwmatlonrt  %"  to  use  more  than  the  l*nd  can  produce  under 

**T        •■  foreaeeable  levels  of  nianagement. 


A  second  view  Is  that  the  allowable  cuts 
on  public  tlmberlands  can  be  Increased  sub- 
stantially. Some  proponents  urge  a  radical 
departure  from  the  concept  of  even  flow  of 
timber  on  the  public  foreets  by  a  drastic  re- 
duction of  Its  sawtlmber  Inventory.  These 
proponents  assume  that  private  forests  would 
supply  timber  during  the  period  when  It  Is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  cut  from  the  public 
forests.  Adherence  w  sxwtalned  yield  forestry 
on  private  lands  Is  voluntary  and  Is  practiced 
on  only  part  of  the  private  forest  land.  Pub- 
lic policy  based  upon  statutes  requires  adher- 
ence to  sustained  yield  on  Federal  forest 
lands. 

The  alternative  and  preferable  approach  to 
abandoning  the  even  flow  concept  on  Federal 
foresu  Is  to  Increase  umber  supplies  through 
intensification  of  management  practices. 
There  are  a  number  of  actions  which  could 
be  taken.  For  example,  with  additional  sales 
ftnanclng  It  would  be  poaolble  to  accelerate 
offerings  of  timber  not  usually  Included  In 
the  allowable  cut  such  as  prelogglng.  salvage, 
and  thinnings  In  young-growth  stands.  Ac- 
celeratlon  in  the  construction  of  forest  roads 
would  permit  the  harvest  of  such  material  in 
presently  Inaccessible  stands.  In  addition, 
future  Umber  supplies  can  be  Increased  by 
prompt  regeneration  of  harvested  stands,  by 
planting  nonstocked  areas,  and  by  reinforce- 
ment planUng  of  poorly  artocked  areas.  Stand 
Improvement  measures  would  also  increase 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  timber  available 
for  future  use.  All  theee  actions  would  in- 
crease the  output  while  improving  growing 
stock., 

LOO    EXPORTS 

A  major  contention  Is  that  log  exports  are 
an  Important  threat  to  forest  products'  price 
stability  as  well  as  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  Pacific  Northweet  plants.  The  data 
show  that  the  current  drain  from  log  exports 
Is  small  in  western  Oregon.  They  also  sho^ 
that  the  reducUon  in  private  timber  suppUes 
has  had  a  more  Important  effect  on  prices 
and  the  demand  for  public  timber,  which 
constitutes  the  major  supply  of  mills  depend- 
ent upon  purchased  logs. 

Proponents  of  exports  say  there  are  sub- 
stantial economic  benefits  to  forest  land- 
owners, loggers,  longshoremen,  and  export- 
ers, and  that  exports  contribute  Importantly 
to  local  business  and  employment. 
XFVoaxs  TO  Rxoucx  coMPxrrrioN  fob  locs 
There  are  several  ways  of  reducing  compe- 
tiUon  for  Btumpage  and  Iqgs  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Agreement  on  mix  of  exports.  One  eariy 
suggestion  was  for  the  negotiation  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  for  a  mixed 
trade  of  logs,  lumber,  and  plywood.  Such  a 
trade  pattern  would  be  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  many  mills  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  However,  It  would  be  necessary 
at  the  same  Ume  to  stabilize  total  wood  ex- 
ports since  any  increase  In  overall  demand 
would  further  Intensify  log  competition 
among  domestic  concerns. 

Marketing  areas — community  sustained 
yield.  There  have  been  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  reetrictlons  on  the  export  of  logs 
cut  from  public  lands.  Both  under  the 
1937  O&C  Act  and  the  1944  Sustained  Yield 
Act  there  are  provisions  which  permit  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
create  what  in  effect  are  marketing  areas  In 
which  timber  must  be  given  primary  process- 
ing. The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  had 
a  Berlee  of  sxich  units  in  wertem  Oregon 
from  1948-1886  when  they  were  abolished 
with  the  general  support  of  tbe  forest  In- 
dustries. In  a  few  limited  instances,  the 
Forest  Service  has  utilized  comparable  sus- 
tained yield  units.  There  is  a  unit  in  east- 
em  Oregon. 

Secretary  Freeman  held  public  hearings 
in  March  196fi  on  a  proposal  to  create  a 
giant-size  sustained  yield  unit  encompaselng 
the    Pacific    Northweet.    This    was    turned 
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down  in  September  1905  on  the  basis  that 
the  1944  Act  was  not  an  appropriate  means 
for  controUing  log  exports. 

Small  Business  Set  Asides.  Small  busi- 
ness set-asldes  sales  have  been  suggested  as 
another  means  of  controlling  the  export  of 
logs  cut  from  Federal  lands.  Under  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  Small  Buslneeo  Act.  federal 
timber  may  be  designated  for  competitive 
tales  to  small  business.  The  regulations 
define  small  business  as  firms  with  600  or 
less  employees  and  provide  that  only  70 
percent  of  the  timber  in  a  sale  sectired  by 
small  business  mxist  be  maniifactured  by  it. 
The  employment  size  class  for  this  indiistry 
to  so  large  that  a  great  bulk  of  the  Arms 
classify  as  small  business.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  was  not  Intended  as  an  export  con- 
trol device  and  is  not  a  satisfactory  means 
of  effecting  log  export  controls. 

The  use  of  either  the  small  business  set- 
aside  or  the  markeUng  acts  as  export  con- 
trol devices  on  timber  cut  from  Federal  lands 
would  Involve  considerations  beyond  the 
responsibilities  of  th«  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior.  In  addiUon  If  con- 
trols of  any  kind  are  initiated  on  logs  cut 
from  pubUc  lands,  it  is  likely  that  the  re- 
sulting reducUon  In  the  export  of  logs  will 
be  partly  offset  by  increases  In  exports  of 
logs  cut  from  private  lands.  To  be  effective. 
restrtcUons  would  have  to  be  placed  on  all 
softwood  exports. 

ExjKjrt  controls.  The  only  existing  au- 
thority for  controls  Is  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.  On  February  14.  1964,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  this  Act,  placed  con- 
trols on  exports  of  black  walnut  logs  for  a 
one-year  period.  Included  in  the  overall 
goal  of  that  program  was  the  expectation 
that  efforts  would  be  taken  imder  domestic 
conservation  efforts  to  bring  annual  con- 
sumption of  veneer  walnut  logs  close  to  bal- 
ance with  eetimated  growth.  The  Secretary 
observed  at  that  time  that  export  controls 
would  not  achieve  meaningful  conservation 
without  a  concurrent  reduction  in  domestic 
consumption.  One  year  later  he  dropped 
these  c«ntrols  pointing  out  that  they  had 
filled.     »• 

On  September  22,  1966,  after  once  again 
examining  the  basic  facts,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  reaffirmed  his  decision  to  drop 
walnut  log  controls.  No  action  had  been 
taken  to  balance  domesttc  consumption  with 
growth  nor  did  the  control  op>erate  effectively. 
He  said  the  Act  was  not  Intended  as  a  price 
control  device  to  benefit  one  segment  of  an 
Industry  to  the  detriment  of  other  segments 
of  that  Industry.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  adequate  basis  on  which  to  use 
the  export  control  authority  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  domesUc  economy  unless  accom- 
panied by  meaningful  conservation  on  the 
domestic  side. 

Recently  Secretary  Connor  has  reviewed 
the  softwood  log  sltuaUon  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  use  of  the  Act  to  control 
log  exports.  The  Secretary's  conclusions 
follow: 

"The  Export  Control  Act  provldio  for  the 
ImpoelUon  of  export  controls  on  grounds  of 
'national  security,'  'foreign  poUcy.'  and  "short 
supply.'  With  respect  to  the  latter,  export 
control  authority  is  specifically  conferred 
under  the  Act  'tc  protect  the  domeetlc  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  ma- 
terials and  to  reduce  the  inflationary  impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand.' 

"The  criteria  for  imposing  export  controls 
on  grounds  of  'short  supply*  are  not  met  in 
tWs  SltuaUon.  First,  there  Is  not  a  shortage 
of  softwood  timber  nationally  or  even  re- 
llonaliy.  The  latest  available  forest  survey 
•lata,  contained  in  the  oflldal  report  at  the 
03.  Forest  Service,  'Timber  Trends  in  the 
united  States.'  Indicate  vast  reaourcea  of 
•oftwood  growing  stock  on  commercial  forest 
iMd  Including  2,058,023  minion  board  feet  of 
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sawtii^ber  size  as  of  January  l.  1968.  On 
the  basis  of  rising  lumber  and  plywood  out- 
put slhoe  1903,  it  is  eetimated  that  the  ctir- 
rent  Annual  cut  of  savrilmber  is  cloee  to 
40.000 'minion  board  feet.  Even  if  the  cut- 
ting Kte  should  be  increased,  there  is 
scarcely  any  prospect  that  our  softwood  saw- 
timberf  resources  face  any  serious  depletion 
inasmtch  as  the  annual  growth  increment 
(whlca  is  eetimated  at  about  36,000  million 
board  feet  annually)  covers  the  cutUng  drain 
to  a  SubstanUal  degree.  According  to  the 
same  Forest  Service  data.  42  percent  of  our 
naUonfel  softwood  timber  inventory  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

*Se<»nd,  if  we  consider  the  current  exports 
of  softwood  logs  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
impact  on  domestic  stumpage  prices,  It  doee 
not  apyear  that  such  price  Increases  as  have 
occurred  In  recent  years  were  due  primarily 
to  exports.  Stumpage  prices  for  softwood 
timber,  as  reflected  In  National  Forest  tim- 
ber sales,  have  fluctuated  greatly  during  the 
last  tan  years  as  a  reeult  of  various  factors 
Including  domesUc  market  conditions.  Um- 
ber qukllty.  speclee  composition,  accewlblllty 
of  sup|>ly,  export  demand  for  logs  and  others. 
Log  exports  represent  approximately  only  2.5 
percent  of  the  total  annual  cut  of  softwood 
timber  in  the  United  States.  Even  if  we  con- 
sider the  volume  of  log  exports  in  relaUon  to 
total  Softwood  timber  cut  In  the  States  of 
Washlhgton  and  Oregon,  such  exports  repre- 
sent otily  about  6  percent.  On  this  basis  it 
is  not  likely  that  foreign  demand  tor  soft- 
wood logs  was  a  dominant  factor  in  the  re- 
cent iftcreasee  in  stumpage  prices." 

It  B«ems  clsar  that  the  criteria  in  the  Ex- 
port <X>ntrol  Act  cannot  be  met  and  that  new 
legislative  criteria  wUl  be  needed  to  impose 
controla. 

IntetnaUonal  aspects.  Any  major  curtail- 
ment ♦f  log  exports  would  have  an  important 
and  vmdesirable  effect  on  our  balance  of 
trade  t>oslUon  and  entaU  economic  losses  in 
other  Sectors  of  the  economy  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Such  a  curtailment  would  also 
have  fm  unfavorable  impact  on  relaUonshlpe 
with  Japan — a  major  market  for  other  U.S. 
goods.  InternaUonal  commitments  imder 
OATT  require  that  export  restrtcUons  be 
paralleled  by  restrictions  on  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

TKDJBUa.   rOttCST    MANACKBCXNT 

Pro9«s8  in  the  last  decade.  Exhibit  3 
summ^lzes  major  stcpe  taken  by  the  two 
agenclts  to  Intensify  Federal  forest  manage- 
ment. Acres  reforested  have  Increased  three- 
fold ot  NaUonal  Forests  and  flvefold  on  BLM 


tends  darttag  the  deoade.  Tea  yaan  ago 
young-growth  management  waa  Inst  bagta- 
nlng  on  pubUe  lands  In  waetem  Orsson. 
Today  It  is  an  lafMrtank  Mtinty  In  ttw  pn>- 
grams  at  bo«h  a^anetea.  Hoad  — rtntTturwr 
bave  increased  five  times  on  Nattonal  FteeaM 
and  doubled  on  BLM  anas.  Commercial 
thinnings  are  bacaaamg  tbe  rule  ratbar  tbaa 
Intsrestmg  'experiments.  Xtiesa  things  haw 
made  It  poaslbto  to  doubla  the  volumea  har- 
vested annuaUy.  Thnbar  ravamws  have  In- 
creased, giving  added  Inooma  tooommunUiaa 
and  support  to  local  industrisa. 

SxHiBrr  1 
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Exhibit  2. — PubUc  forest  management  progress  tn  last  decade,  voetUm  Oregon 


Forest  Senrioe 


Allowalile  cut  increases From  1.341.000,000  board  feet  In  IB&S  to 

„  ,        .  .,  2.003.000.000  board  tart  in  1965. 

Keloresfctlon Planting  and  Beading:  1656, 1 0.27V  acres; 

lees.  33.630  »ci«s. 


Young  ^wth  managemeBt . 


Road  and  trail  expendltnrBS. 


Thinning  and   release:   1956,  38  seres; 
1965.  12.778  aort-s.  ' 


Tlmberput  and  value 195!,  1.249,000.000  board  feet.  U6  KXLOaO; 

196S,  2.520,000.000  board  feet,  |6L*S5^ 

ooa 

1965,  (1,740,000:  leeS,  t8.14a.(XU  > .  ..      . 


Bureau  of  Lead  Manacement 


ITroa  414,000,000  board  leet  to  l.U7,(IB0,- 
000  board  ijet. 

Cnrrsnt  with  rate  of  cntttaj  aveian 
plsatmg  9t.an  Sfltee  per  yeir.  Aeras 
reIof«s(ed:  1068,  A.MOacrgs;  1951,  27,aw 
aoes. 

Establishment  of  tlw  Tillamook  field 
offloe  to  obtain  pnetlesl  Infermathm 
for  Intaiutve  sunssMmnt  ol  yuaam 
growth  iteBda  .^— ^ 

1966,  UXQOOiXX)  bowd  (eet,  tl8J0O,000t 

^^,h'^V^  »«^  te»t.  woo; 

OwCHnbersekl). 
19W,  $1.M0.(«(  1668,  •BrMB.OOO 


'  Latest  STailsble  flgnies  used. 

'  This  does  not  Indad*  M.ft7t,a00  special  allotment  for  repairing  flood 


damage. 


I     Thx  SacaxTABT  or  Commksck, 
I.  Washington,  DX:.,  Augtut  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Waxxxn  Q.  Maoi^xtson, 
ChaiTTnan.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxaS  Mk  Ckaixican:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  yotir  letter  of  June  SO,  1966,  In  which 
you  c^pare  the  situation  prevailing  with 


respect  to  soTtwood  logs  with  tha  situatloD 
which  led  to  the  tmposltld«  of  oontrols  on 
exports  of  cattle  hldaa,  and  taqtieat  tlut  oon- 
sideration  be  given  to  '"t*^*^  OontMta  on 
exports  oC  domestls  loga. 

The  qtaaatkm  at  restrletlac  ea^orts  at  sort- 
wood  loss  and  the  broacksr  issue  at  tha  aeo- 
nomlc  ooadltlon  of  the  lumber  and  plywood 
indusmas  have  received  partiotaar  attoMca 
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tfftiUM' 

mumtmntmitmn.   VonatttMMiU  tte«la 
to  *  wniMttia  ooatolawl  In  yoor 
■  July  M.  XM«,  k  TMfc  Von*  OB  Bat^ 
IiOff  IpuruwM  Mi«||Hihidi  bf  a«cr»- 

oC   Ot— iOi.ii.  «IM   DtptttnuitB  tf   Stat*. 
Agrleultfan,   tatarlar  «■*  Labor  aad  tb* 
flBuU  lliMlhi—  Admlnlctrattoo  wfoa  npcw^ 
■Mated  on  laM  TkNk  Forw.    iM  I  Mportad  to 
yott  IB  my  MMMf  IX  OM*tob«r  9^  18M,  aftw 
ooartdttabto  vMidy  oT  «bt  probtam  IbvoIvviI 
in  tba  aoftwood  log  uaA  Itunbir  tftagmtton, 
tbls  Taak  Fore*  oonchutod  that  rectrtdtlona 
on  tb*  exporta  of  auftiyood  loga  ware  not 
warranted  uadar  tba  drcmnataneaa.    Wblle 
Inoraaaad  a^porta  of  loga  may  have  con- 
tributad  *o  tba  dlOculUaa  of  •oma  lawmlUa 
tn  tba  Paoiflc  Nortbwaat,  tba  retort  found 
tbat  tbalr  Impact  oould  not  ba  laolatad  In 
view  of  tba  preaenca  of  aavaral  otbar  la^por- 
taat  2«rtora,avob  aa  Intea-ladua^  <x»qpetl- 
Uon  and  abijaflea  bi  technology.    Acoord- 
lagly.  tba  Taak  Foroa  Baport  laoonuncpdad 
'a  Ao^ttva  program  to  Vncraaaa  tUnbar  avail- 
•Mllty  gaowally  to  donaatlo  aawpoUla  and 
partloulaily  to  aaaura  that  amaU  finna  vould 
obteAn  a  fair  abare  o€  public  tUnbar  oCerlnga. 
Tbla   program   la   baing   aettvaly   Imple- 
mantad.    I  bava  baan  adTlaad  tbat  tha  jPor- 
eat  SOTTlea  oC  tba  Dopartmant  of  Agrleultura 
baa  auKta  a  atudy  and  eraluatlon  of  timber 
wtateb  can  ba  obtalnad  from  aalvaga   and 
tblnnlnga  in  the  Northweat  and  la  planning 
a  program  to  obtain  addad  production  from 
tbaaa  aooroaa.    Furthar,  tba  Admlnlatnttlon 
laaooubKidad   autbertaattcm    of   185.000,000 
for  flacal  yaar  1868  and  8110.000.000  for  flaoal 
year  1989  for  foreat  development  roada  and 
tralla.    WbUa  auab  r«ada  and  traila  an  boUt 
and  malntalaad  for  otbar  purpoaea  tm  witl. 
tbay  do  Malat  In  Ineraaalng  tbe  aaallablUty 
ot  aaam.    Oa  JvStf  38.  1868.  Um  Sanata 
paaaad  a  modlAad  varakn  Off  tba  b«ll  (8. 8156) 
under  which  an  amoimt  of  $1704100^000  la 
afrtborlaad  t»  ba  ^pproprlatad  foe  foreat  da- 
valopnaaot  roada  and  tnUa  for  aaob  ot  tba 
flaoal  yaara  ending  Juna  80, 1888  and  June  SO, 
1888.   Tbaaa  tuoda  vUl  ba  baipful  In  opanlng 
up  araaa  panmtttng  vtttuaatton  of  ttmbar'^ra- 
vlooaly  inaeoMalble.    Fran  tba  atandpwxt 
or  ■maU  ■avniiOa,  Cha  Fsraat  Sorrtoa  and 
Bmaa  Bualneaa  Adnlnlatratton  jointly  bava 
Inereaaed  the  volume  of  aat  artdaa  available 
to  mall  boBbMaaaa  In  tba  NortbnNat  during 
tba  fliat  half  o€  calanrtar  yaar  1868.    Snob 
action  «aa  lataadad  to  provide  tbam  wltb  a 
fair  abare  of  tUnbar  add  tnm  BatUmal  for- 
aata.   Tba  Foreat  sarvlca  reporta  tbat  twenty 
■uch  aat  aalde  aalee  totalling  108  mllUan 
board  feat  ware  made  In  the  coaatal  area  of 
the  Paoiflo  ITortbweat  durlnc  tbat  period. 
We  oonUnui  to  believe  that  the  problama 
facing  oartaux  aawmlUa  in  tba  Paelile  North- 
weat can  beat  ba  daalt  wltb  through  matta- 
urea  raoommandad  In  tha  TMk  Varoe  Report. 
iMDowtng  raoalpt  of  yoor  latter,  I  have  ra- 
Tlawad  onoe  again  tba  altnataap  pravalUng 
vttk  ra^paot  to  aoftwood  iam  In  the  light  of 
tba  1iihoi«  aupply"  arlterla  of  tba  Xzport 
Oontroi  Aet.    Aa  you  know,  Iha  Xzport  Cen- 
tral Aat  PIOV14M  for  tha  Uapoaltton  of  ax- 
psflt  oantrola  om  grounda  of  "national  aa- 
euil^.  "foreign  poliay**,  and  "abort  aupply". 
Wltb  nepaet  to  tba  lattar,  votport  oantroi  au- 
thority la  apart  floaUy  oobf anad  under  the 
Aet  "to  piotaot  tbm  datnaattc  eoonomy  from 
ISml  iiCMrtva  drain  of  acaroa  mat«la]a  and 
to  raduee  the  Inflationary   Impact  of  ab- 
Bonnal  fonign  danand". 

Tha  orltarla  for  Impoalng  export  oontrola 
«•  vovada  of  "abort  aapply*  are  not  met  tn 
tWatftwMoa.  imt.  tbara  la  not  a  abartaga 
<r  wan»t«^'  HMfcar  aagtopally  or 

data,  nontalnad  In  Wia  {Mtim}  rapart  at  tba 
VM.  9u«*  111  iHi>  "-nBabar  TMMhi  la  IIm 
ate  vaM  laawutiaB  of 


gC  aawttmber  alae  aaiof  January  1,  1068.  On 
tba  baala  of  rlitng  lumber  and  plywood  out- 
put alnoe  1063,  It  laleatlmated  tbat  the  ciir- 
rent  annual  cut  of  ifLwtlmbcr  U  cloae  to  40,- 
000  million  board  feat.  Kven  ll  the  cutting 
rate  ahould  be  Incrteted.  there  U  acarcely  any 
pKmp^at  that  our  foftwood  aawtlmber  re- 
■ourcaa  face  any  sarKus  depletion  Inasmuch 
aa  the  annual  grov^  increment  (which  la 
eatlmated  at  about  f6,000  nxllllon  board  feet 
annually)  covers  tha  cutting  drain  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree.  Acoprdlng  to  the  same  For- 
est Service  data  42  per  cent  of  our  national 
softwood  timber  inventory  Is  located  In  the 
States  of  Washlngtoti  and  Oregon. 

Second,  if  we  consider  the  current  exports 
of  softwood  logs  f<3m  the  standpoint  of 
their  Impact  on  don^tlc  stxmipage  prlcea.  It 
does  not  appear  that  such  price  iccreases  as 
have  occurred  In  recant  years  were  due  pri- 
marily to  exports.  Stumpage  prices  for  soft- 
wood timber,  as  reflected  in  National  Forest 
timber  sales,  have  fluctuated  greatly  during 
the  last  ten  years  as  a  result  of  various  fac- 
tors Including  donus^tlc  market  conditions, 
timber  quality,  speoias  composition,  accessi- 
bility of  supply,  expart  demand  for  logs  and 
others.  Log  exports  fepresent  approximately- 
only  a. 6  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  cut  of 
softwood  timber  In  the  United  States.  Bv?n 
If  we  consider  the  volume  of  log  exports  In  re- 
lation to  total  soft^food  timber  cut  In  the 
States  of  Washlngtoa  and  Oregon,  such  ex- 
ports represent  only  about  6  per  cent.  On 
this  basis  It  Is  not  Ul^ly  that  foreign  demand 
for  softwood  logs  wap  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  recent  Increaaea  In  stumpage  prices. 
Rather,  the  increaae  In  stumpage  prices  ap- 
ipeen  to  have  been  (}ue  to  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  cLrciunstances.  Inclining  a  strong 
domestic  demand  for  softwood  lumber.  This 
domestic  lumber  demand,  fear  of  a  strike,  a 
shortage  of  rallvray  oars  sod  Increased  mili- 
tary procurement,  contributed  to  an  advance 
of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  prices  for 
Mveral  weeks  during  the  spring  of  this 
year.  After  peaking  fei  mld-AprU  these  lum- 
bar and  plywood  jxlcas  have  now  declined  for 
tfeven  consecutive  wieeks  and  by  July  were 
back  oloee  to  the  level  where  they  were  be- 
fore the  rise. 

The  reaaona  for  th*  Impoaltlon  of  controls 
on  exports  of  cattle  bides  were  explained  In 
some  detail  in  my  deeislon  of  May  18.  1966.  a 
copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  you  under  a 
cover  letter  of  the  «une  date.  In  contrast 
with  the  situation  pravalUng  with  r«Q>act  to 
softwood  logs,  It  should  be  noted  that  ex- 
ports of  domeetlc  cattle  hides  at  the  time 
oontroU  were  Impoaad  consUtuted  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  total  domeetlc  produc- 
tion. The  balance  remaining  was  inadequate 
to  satisfy  domestic  atoeeds,  Inventorlee  hav- 
ing been  substantlaSy  exhausted  over  the 
prevloua  years.  Finally,  prlcea  of  domestic 
cattle  hides  had  approximately  doubled 
during  the  year  preceding  the  Imposition  of 
oontiols,  and  this  waa  having  an  inflationary 
Impact  on  domestic  sboe  prloee,  a  baalc  com- 
ponmt  In  tbe  oonsuaver  price  Index. 

1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  the  Sec- 
retarlee  of  State.  Agriculture,  Interior  and 
Labor  and  the  Small  Bualnees  Administrator 
Information  copies  of  your  letter  and  of  this 
reply.  We  appreciate  your  concern  in  this 
mattar  and  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  will 
oontlnue  to  review  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  future  developments. 
Sincerely  yours. 


1  f^enMBf  MaeV  on  edounetvlal  fOMH 
MM  ta(««M(r%«ig.oa9  anflofi  bdard  l6at 


secretary  of  Commere*. 

*crfl.  SBTsra. 

Coiocrrrii  oir  Commksce, 

'  June  30,  1996. 

Hon.  Joax  T.  Comfoa. 
Saorgtary  of  Commerte, 
Department  of  Commfrce, 
WtUf^tngton,  D.C.        , 

iJBsa  Ma.  8»c««r««*:  I  want  to  confirm  In 
mtlng  our  oral  request  to  your  Department 


to  provide  tbe  same  protection  to  the  do- 
mestic lumber  Industry  that  you  are  now 
providing  to  tbe  domastlc  catUs  hide  mar- 
ket. 

I  have  previously  expressed  to  you  my 
ooncem  over  the  effect  of  the  lihpact  of  the 
escalation  In  long  exports  upon  liuxber  and 
plywood  mlUs  In  tha  Paolfle  Northwest.  This 
slt\iatlon  has  grown  steadily  worse.  I  ooq- 
sldsr  tbe  preservation  of  the  domestic  timber 
supply  and  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  do- 
meetlc Iimiber  and  plywood  Industry  far  more 
critical  to  the  national  Interest  than  the  de- 
pression of  cattle  hide  prices. 

Z  am.  therefore,  urging  the  members  of 
the  lumber  and  plywood  industry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  contact  your  Depart- 
ment and  to  secure  the  necessary  asstatajice 
In  making  their  case  for  export  controls. 

EUndest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waxxxn  O.  Macnxtson, 

Chairman. 

Dkpaktmkmt  or  AoaiCtn.TDu, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  September  17, 196S. 
Mr.  PAtn,  Shkw, 

Cioirrnan,  Save  Our  Loga  Coimmittee, 
Everett,  Wash. 

DxAx  Mx.  Saxw:  I  have  reviewed  and  care- 
fully considered  the  Hearing  Record  for  the 
proposed  Pacific  Northwest  Sustalned-Tleld 
Unit  and  other  available  Information.  Ttaeas 
hearings  were  held  on  March  10  and  11,  19«5, 
and  were  followed  by  a  period  for  filing  addi- 
tional written  testimony  which  extended  to 
May  la. 

The  petition  sponaored  by  the  Save  Our 
logs  Committee  states  that  "•  •  •  increas- 
ingly great  quantities  of  timber  harvested 
from  National  Forests  m  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  not  providing  for  the  use  and 
necessities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  are  being  exported  in  their  raw  form: 
and  •  •  •  this  has  already  brought  insta- 
bility and  hardship  to  forest  baaed  Indus- 
tries and  uxtstable  employment  to  many  and 
imminently  threaten*  severe  unemployment 
and  recession  and  depression  in  forest  based 
communities.  •   •  ••■ 

The  Sustalned-Yleld  Unit  Act  of  March 
20,  1944  (68  Stat.  132),  aa  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  683-6831).  states  its  objectives  to  be 
"to  promote  tbe  stability  of  toT«at  industries, 
of  employment,  of  oooimunltles,  and  of  tax- 
able forest  wealth,  through  continuous  sup- 
plies of  timber;  In  order  to  provide  for  s 
continuous  and  ample  supply  of  forest  prod- 
ucts; and  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
forests  in  maintenance  of  water  supply,  reg- 
ulation of  streamflow,  prevention  of  soil 
erosion,  amelioration  of  climate,  and  preser- 
vation of  wildlife.  •  •  •"  Theee  objectives 
are  wide  in  scope  and  Involve  economic,  so- 
cial, and  forest  management  considerations, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  community  well- 
being  and  stability. 

Under  Section  3  of  the  Act,  the  Congress 
has  placed  In  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculturs, 
with  respect  to  the  forest  land  under  his 
Jurisdiction,  the  Judgment  as  to  (1)  whether 
"maintenance  of  a  stable  community  or  com- 
munities Is  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
sale  of  timber  or  other  forest  products  from 
federally  owned  or  administered  forest  land" 
and  (2)  whether  "such  maintenance  cannot 
effectively  be  secured  by  following  the  usual 
procedure  In  selling  such  timber  or  other 
foreat  products."  In  exerdalng  that  Judg- 
ment consideration  may  be  given  to  any  fac- 
tors which  bear  on  whether  the  purpose  of 
comnuinlty  stability  can  be  realized  by  the 
establishment  of  a  sustalned-yleld  imlt. 

Aftw  reviewing  the  Hearing  Record  and 
related  Information  in  light  of  theee  objec- 
tives and  grUdeUnea.  I  conclude  ttuit  tbe 
teetimony  and  the  facts  do  not  show  that 
establishing  a  sustalned-yleld  unit  for  the 
OTopoaed  dependency  area,  or  for  portions  of 
It,  la  noceasary  for  tte  purpoaea  aet  forth  in 
the  Act  of  March  S9.  1944. 
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There  la  little  doubt  that  log  exporta  have 
caused  an  additional  drain  upon  a  tight  sup- 
ply situation.  However,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  the  present  employment  and 
profitability  difficulties  of  the  small  mill  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  are  due  primarUy  to  com- 
petition for  logs  as  a  result  of  the  extent  of 
log  eiporu. 

Creating  a  sustalned-yleld  unit  would  have 
a,  curtailing  effect  upon  exports  of  logs  cut 
from  National  Forest  land.  It  would  not  cur- 
tail export  of  timber  cut  from  private  land, 
and  It  would  not  change  those  other  Impor- 
tant forces  confronting  the  Industry,  such  as 
Intralndustry  competition  for  logs,  competi- 
tion between  lumber  and  substitute-materials 
luch  as  plywood  and  building  board,  changes 
In  technology  and  lumber  imports. 

Even  If  there  were  a  clear  showing  that  the 
dlfllcultles  of  whole  portions  of  the  forest 
products  Industry  is  primarily  due  to  the  ex- 
tent of  log  exports,  the  remedy  sought  by  the 
petition  is  not  an  appropriate  basis  to  solve 
the  problem  Involved.  Questions  of  Imports 
ind  exports,  which  affect  the  international 
life  of  this  country,  must  recognize  factors 
In  addition  to  the  ready  availability  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  for  manufacture.  The 
questions  raised  by  the  petition,  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Act  of  March  29,  1944,  are  limited 
In  scope.  They  are  too  limited  to  provide  a 
basis  on  which  to  have' hearings  or  to  make 
a  determination  about  the  broader  question 
of  whether  exports  should  be  limited.  And 
this  broader  question  goes  considerably  be- 
yond the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.        • 

I  recognize  there  are  hardships  resulting 
from  changes  taking  place  in  the  wood-using 
Industry  of  the  Northweat.  I  am  directing 
the  Forest  Service  to  use  every  means  avail- 
able to  it  to  maintain  timber  harvesting  at 
allowable  cut  levels  and  to  accelerate  offer- 
ings of  timber  not  normally  included  under 
allowable  cut  Umltatlotu  such  as  material 
JrtHU  prelogglng.  salvage  open,Uojxe.  and 
thinnings  in  young  growth  stands.  Also,  I 
am  directing  the  Forest  Service  to  oontlnue 
to  use  SmaU  Business  Administration  set- 
aside  sales  when  it  Is  clearly  shown  that  small 
Industry  Is  not  obtaining  a  reasomtble  share 
of  National  Forest  timber  offerings. 

The  request   for  the  estabUsbment  of  a 
Federal  sustalned-yleld  iinit  as  set  forth  In 
the  petition  of  the  Save  Our  Logs  Ocnnnvlttee 
U.  therefcare.  denied. 
Sincerely  youn, 

0«Vn.LE  L.  F&EXMAN. 

[A  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  news  re- 
lease, Feb.  la,  1966) 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
announced  today  he  would  not  extend  ex- 
port controls  on  walnut  logs.  Theee  controls 
were  put  Into  effect  last  February  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year,  ending  February  18,  1966. 
ud  their  continuance  was  made  expressly 
dependent  upon  conditions  with  respect  to 
domestic  cons\miptlon  which  were  not  ful- 
filled. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Connor  cited  bal- 
ance of  paymenta  and  other  reasons  for  his 
decision  not  to  continue  the  export  controls 
of  this  non-atrategle  item. 

The  text  of  tbe  Secretary's  decision  on  this 
luitter  Is  attached. 

"■ciaWN  o»  THX  sacaxTAXT  or  ookicbcx  bx- 

aAXDINO   WAI.NUT   tOO   KXPOBT   COIfTSOLa 

A  quota  limitation  on  exporte  of  walnut 
logs  was  established  Febniary  14,  1964.  to 
jj|*t  for  one  year,  imder  authority  in  the 
«P«t  Control  Act  "to  use  export  controls 
Jpthe  extent  neceasary  ...  to  protect  the 
*'n»e«tlc  economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
■»»«  oaatOTUla  and  to  reduce  the  Inflatlon- 
•ly  Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand." 

The  export  controla  were  Impoeed  aa  part 
«  Ml  overaa  progiiun.  otherwlae  volUntBry. 
w  bring  annual  consumption  of  veneer- 
quauty  walnut  logs  more  in  balance  with 


new  )og  growth  In  America.  Consumption 
had  xlaen  well  above  new  growth  in  recant 
years. 

Under  the  reduced-consumption  program, 
an  export  quote  was  fixed  at  7.3  million 
board  feet  for  the  first  year.  At  the  same 
time  a  domeetlc  consumption  "target"  of  15 
million  board  feet  waa  set. 

Reduced  domestic  consiunptlon  of  logs, 
though  not  mandatary,  waa  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  total  program  because  it  was 
needed  to  help  achieve  the  goal  of  bcUancing 
consumption  and  growth  and  also  to  help 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  GATT.  It 
was  provided  for  only  after  full  consultation 
with  all  segments  of  the  veneer-producing 
and  veneer-uslng  industries,  and  on  the 
strength  of  an  tmderstandlng  that  they 
would  move  promptly  to  the  cutting  and  use 
of  thinner  veneers,  so  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  logs  needed  to  meet  their  veneer  re- 
quirements. The  United  States  standard 
veneer  thickness  was  then  ^".  It  was 
known  that  Europeans  were  using  veneers 
of  W.  Vu"  and  even  thinner.  The  U.S. 
industries  committed  themselves  to  adopt 
^"  aa  the  now  commercial  standard.  This 
was  expected  to  make  It  possible  to  hold  do- 
faestle  log  consumption  down  to  the  16  mil- 
lion board  feet  target,  and  continuation  of 
the  export  controls  after  February  13,  1965, 
was  expressly  made  contingent  on  domestic 
consumption  being  reduced  to  approximately 

15  million  board  feet. 
Notwithstanding  the  Industries'  conunlt- 

ment  to  adopt  1/36"  as  the  commercial 
standard  for  veneer  thickness,  this  was  never 
done.  After  some  weeks,  the  veneer  cutters 
did  begin  to  slice  a  thinner  veneer,  which 
they  reported  as  1/38"  but  which  field  sur- 
veys have  shown  to  average  about  1/3,4". 
Furniture  manufacturers  protested  they 
could  not  use  this  thinner  veneer,  and  for  a 
long  time  failed  to  do  so.  We  now  fljid  that 
dome^ic  consumption  of  logs  for  the  con- 
trol y^ar  has  exceeded  the  16  million  board 
foot  target  by  over  4.6  million  board  feet.  On 
this  ground  alone  there  Is  sufQclent  basts  for 
not  cc^tlnulng  the  controls,  since  the  condi- 
tion f^r  their  continuance  was  not  fulfilled. 

Fxirthermore.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
prices  our  domestic  users  pay  for  walnut  logs 
have  (ton tinned  to  advance  during  the  past 
year,  botwlthstandlng  the  reduction  of  ex- 
port market  opporttmities  by  reason  of  the 
contrcds.  Thus,  oontroi  of  walnut  log  ex- 
ports has  not  operated  as  an  effective  domes- 
tic prlte  control  measure,  even  if  such  a  pur- 
pose  were  a  Justifiable  objective. 

In  conservation  tarms,  the  resulta  of  the 
first  year  of  controlB  are  quite  disappointing. 
Domestic  log  consumption  has  exceeded  the 

16  million  board  feet  target  by  at  least  4.6 
million  board  feet.  The  excess  of  consump- 
tion over  growth.  Instead  of  being  6  million 
board  feet  as  origUuOly  allowed  for  the  first 
year  of  controls.  Is  more  than  10  million 
Ixjard  feet,  or  approximately  %  more  than 
the  total  amount  of  new  growth. 

The  situation  doaa  not  seem  to  involve  the 
possible  extinction  of  the  walnut  resource. 
On  the  contrary,  walnut  trees  are  constantly 
being  planted  and  constantly  maturing.  De- 
mand Ls  for  the  moment  exceeding  new 
growth,  but  nxarket  factors  will  undoubtedly 
bring  about  a  balance,  ultimately,  t>etween 
coiuumption  and  growth.  Among  the  im- 
portant factors  which  could  help  to  reduce 
domestic  log  consumption,  for  example,  are 
not  only  price  shlfta.  but  shifts  in  constuner 
preferences  (of  which  there  is  already  some 
evldende)  and  Increasing  use  of  subatltuta 
materials. 

There  might  be  strong  reason  to  {M-efer 
government  oantrola  to  tbe  free  play  of 
market  fcrcea  if  undue  hardship  would  oth- 
erwise tesult  tor  a  slgnlflcant  segment  of  our 
economy.  But  In  the  walnut  log  situation  I 
do  not  anticipate  tbat  tbe  veneer  cutters  and 
users,  and  tbelr  employeea,  wUI  experience 


great  dllBculty  In  ahlftlng  to  tbe  uaa  of  other 
woods,  should  that  become  necssssry  or 
deatrabla.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  than 
are  already  ualag  otber  vooda.  and  X  am  ln>  \ 

formed  tbat  a  further  ablft  baa  already  hngiin  j 
in  some  degree.  ' 

Even  If  technical  dlflkniltlea  were  to  de- 
velop in  making  tbe  tranitftloa  to  use  of 
other  woods,  It  wotUd  seem  preferable  to 
try  to  ease  thato  transition  dlOcultlea  rather 
than  oontlnue  export  oontrola.  For,  wblle 
the  controls  may  benefit  log  cutters  and 
users,  they  also  work  to  the  detriment  of  tbe 
log  growers  and  log  exporters  by  raatrtotlnc 
their  marketing  opportunlUes.  Reduced  ex- 
port markets  have  had  much  of  tbelr  adverse 
Impact  m  the  Appalachian  region.  Tbla 
region,  ttx  reasons  well  known,  is  particu- 
larly In  need  of  expanded,  not  restrloted. 
market  opportunities  for  ita  producta. 

Moreover,  controls  on  the  export  of  walnut 
logs  are  clearly  detrimental  to  our  balanne 
of  payments  position,  in  that  they  reduce  to 
some  extent  the  dollar  value  of  exporta  from 
the  United  Statea.  Whlle^  the  amount  In- 
volved may  seem  to  be  comparatively  small 
in  the  context  of  the  entire  »Mq»n^«^  of  pay- 
menta deficit,  is  should  not  be  tgnn^d  be- 
cause of  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  gains, 
small  as  well  as  large.  Tbe  Preaidant  In  bla 
recent  Meesa^e  to  Congress  fimi>bnala«d  tbe 
national  concern  with  regard  to  the  balance 
of  paymenU  deficit.  He  baa  called  upon  all 
of  prlvata  industry,  large  and  small,  to  Join 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  make  management 
decisions  which  will  Increaae  exporta  and  aid 
in  reducing  our  unfavorable  balanoea  of  pay- 
menta. 

For  aU  theee  reaaons,  I  have  decided  not 
to  extend  controls  od  export  of  walnut  loga 
beyond  the  period  of  one  year  which  waa 
originally  announced.  Therefore,  oontrola 
on  export  of  walnut  logs  will  not  be  In  effect 
on  and  after  February  14,  1866. 

(Signed)  JoHM  T.  Oomtoa. 
1  Secretary  of  ■Commerce. 

Date:  February  12, 196&.  '■ 

Tfn  SacaurrAXT  or  Comm^ks, 
Wa$h1ngton,  D.C.,  September  Zl,  19M. 
Hon.  Wsaamt  O.  Maonttson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Chaixman  :  In  reaponae  to  the  re- 
quest contained  In  tbe  letter  dated  Jtme 
16,  1966,  algned  Jointly  by  you  and  other 
meml>ers  of  your  Committee,  I  haw  given 
very  oareful  reconsideration  to  my  dedalon 
of  last  February  c<moemlng  eontrola  on  ex- 
porta of  black  walnut  logs.  In  w^i^ng  this 
further  review  I  have  oooaldMwd  tbe  record 
of  the  hearings  held  by  Senator  Hsarxa  last 
spring  and  I  have  oonaldered  additional  In- 
formation and  oommenta  received  by  the 
Departznent  from  interested  i>ersoBa  and 
groupa  since  n  l>ecame  known  tbat  I  waa  re- 
considering my  ortginsa  dadalon. 

By  way  of  background,  I  believe  It  may  l>e 
useful  to  summarlae  the  events  that  pr«- 
ceded  my  present  review  of  tbe  queation  of 
control  of  expcHta  of  black  vralnut  loga. 
On  February  14,  1964,  my  preduoeaaui.  Sec- 
retary of  Oommeree  Lutber  H.  Hodgea, 
placed  "abort  supply"  ocmtrola  m  exporta  of 
black  walnut  loga  for  a  trial  ffariod  of  one 
year.  An  export  quota  wm  eataMlabed  aa  a 
part  of  an  overall  progrun,  wftleb  InoKided 
domestic  oonaervatton  efforte,  to  bring  an- 
nual oonsumption  of  veneer  quality  loga 
close  to  balance  with  eatlmatad  new  log 
growth. 

Beoauae  a  curb  on  exporta  oouM  not 
achieve  any  meaningful  oonservation  wttb- 
out  a  oonetnrent  reduction  In  domeatW  oon- 
•umptlon,  Seorvtary  Hodgea  expreuty  oob- 
dlttoned  tbe  export  oontrola  on  a  voluntary 
reduction  In  dumeatlc  cooaumptlen  to  ap- 
proximately 16  mllUon  board  feat  daring  tbe 
trial  period,  February  1964  to  Fabnauy  1888. 
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•nm  •wttan.t  Tiniir  prethMns  and  «lw  D»- 
PMlmMit  MmiBMa  tHat  to  Mdii««*  tMa  r*- 
d<MMb«  «iw  (taOMtlo  ftunltuw  hwtuitty 
nmM  ttAcvt  Ht^'  TtnMT  M  «M  oaaadMNtel 
■UMvd  UwtMd  <tf  tlM  Oiletar  TMMam  th«n 
In  UM.  Am  a  m«u«r  of  fact,  «hli  new  atand- 
utf  «M  not  aehtavvd  on  a  oaniMMrclal  baals. 
and  nports  to  tli*  DroaiUnairt  M  thv  end  of 
tlM  trial  p«rtod  Nn>«aMd  «liat  ananal  dooifls- 
tte  ooaramptton  waa  in  Mteaa  of  the  IS  mll- 
ttOB  bead  feat  tarfat  by  at  leaat  4.S  mllll^ 
iMMMd  faat.  TlMM  the  annual  denaatte  con- 
BompOoa  at  tba  and  of  tha  trial  i^od  was 
aMM«  Cttaa  38%  in  axeaaa  of  the  daalred  goal. 

It  waa  afalnat  this  baokgroond  that  on 
Mbmarr  19,  10«,  after  tntenatre  reTlew  of 
an  facton  lavolTed.  I  annooneed  my  dedalon 
net  to  extend  the  dnratlon  of  the  oontroU, 
utOoh  tinder  the  terma  my  predeceaaor  pre- 
aerlbed  weia  due  to  terminate  on  February 
IS,  1908.  On  Uareh  3.  IMS,  after  examining 
ooee  acaln  the  baale  faeta  and  argomenta.^I 
raaflimad  my  daeMon  of  Vebniary  19,  1965. 

The  baato  argumenta  for  and  agiiliift  theae 
export  eoBtroU.  wblch  were  known  to  me  at 
the  ttme  of  my  Initial  dedalon  laet  February 
have  remained  the  same.  In  addition,  I  have 
glTan  oonatdtfration  to  two  other  faotors. 
nrat,  the  monthly  volnme  of  exporta  of 
Ttnear  quality  walnut  logi  has  tnereaaed  aub- 
aiaiiWally  alnoe  the  export  oontrolai  expired 
in  Ptbruary  of  thla  year.  How«Ter,  it  la  our 
JodCaaint  that  a  algnlflcant  portion  of  ttila 
inoreaaed  export  activity  during  recent 
maatfha  haa  been  prompted  by  the  unoes- 
ttlBty  aa  to  whether  export  controla  mlgm 
be  retmpoeed,  partleuUrly  in  view  of  the 
heart  ngi  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commlt- 
toe  aa  wen  am  the  announced  reconsldera- 
tlon  of  my  ortlBlnal  dedalon. 

Beoond.  aa  a  revult  of  my  current  renew, 
w«  llsve  reoetTBd  eonflxmatloa  from  repre- 
aentpttvea  of  the  domeatlc  Teneer  and  furni- 
ture Induatrlea  that  n  U  not  tMMflble  In  the 
foraaeeable  future  to  aehlere  any  significant 
redUetton  In  domeatlc  consumption  throiigh 
Toluntary  uae  (tf  Vh"  yeoeer.  In  abort,  the 
domeatle  f\imlture  Industry  now  makes  It 
plain  that  It  cannot  or  will  not  use  this 
tbielmeaa  of  veneer  nor  will  the  furniture  in- 
duatry  adopt  thU  alaa  aa  ita  ataodard.  In 
view  of  thla  fact,  I  am  oonilaced  that  no 
meaningful  conservation  can  be  acl^eved 
without  controlling  domestic  consumption 
of  walnut  iQjfa. 

Ooooamlng  the  factor  at  walnut  log  aupply. 
It  la  qutto-olear  that  onx  long-tann  forecaata 
aa  to  t)i«  rate  «(  depletloa  of  walnut  re> 
aouree»^a«a  nai,and  oannot  be  ra«aided  aa 
daarXy  T«U«Me.  Tlie  taot  of  the  matter  la 
that  no  one  knows  the  number  of  walnut 
traea  now  ataadlng  la  tfaa  Unltad  Stotea.  and 
■o  osva  oan  aay  with  pnaMon  how  long  the 
praaant  avpply  wlU  laat  at  the  praaent  rate 
of  ooaafumptton.  Aa  pdntad  out  by  the  De- 
partmant  of  Avrloulture  during  the  hearlnga 
h«M  <m.  Maroh  »1  beloc*  your  Oanuaittae. 
"rather  anbataaMal  quanttttaa  of  walnut' 
loga~  afeohtalned  from  looattoaa  outalde  the 
araaa  alaaalfled  aa  oommarelal  foreat,  but  no 
■tattrtini  are  available  on  the  voluma  in- 
volved. Aoaocdtngly^  the  atatlattea  on  an- 
nual groaath  of  veneer  quaUty  walnut  do  not 
Inalude  treee  outalde  of  lands  claaalfled  aa 
oocaaMrolal  foreat;  but  the  stattetlaa  for  an- 
nual ennaainytlon  of  vanear  quaUty  iraiaut 
Inoluda  walnut  loga  cut  from  both  oommar- 
elal toaaat  land'and  other  aouroea  aoeh  aa 
taooo  KMM  and  f  annataada. 

Thla  defeat  In  atataatleal  oorreUtton.  of 
oiMuaa.  teoda  to  overstate  the  drain  on  our 
walnut  reaoiiroaa;  howeTer,  even  If  one  dls- 
laaanja  thU  laotor.  the  eaae  for  impoeitton 
oC  •  ahort  auM»7  oootrol  aa  a  meanlncful 
rnmaMialluii  maaNN  la  not  panuaalve. 
PMdleatod  on  the  U.S.  Fonat  Servlee  eeU- 
of  venaai  grade  walnut  loga  In  our 
aa  onmrnsrelal  foreat  and  ea- 
st Tatoa  of  ooamwnptton,  theae 
•  10  to  11  yMT  auppiy  Ul  the  TTtaltod 


Stotee.  The  relmpoMtlon  of  an  annual  ex- 
port quota  of  7.8  nHUlon  board  feet  would 
not  prevent  ultimate  exhaustion  of  walnut 
reeervea  since  currei^  domeatlc  consimiptlon 
alone  exceeds  estimated  domestic  growth  on 
landa  classified  aa  ootnmerclal  forest. 

Taking  Into  aocougt  the  vartous  conflicting 
economic  Interest*,  t  have  ptuiilcularly  con- 
sidered the  potential  lmp<u;t  of  export  con- 
trols on  (1)  the  producers  or  growers  of  wal- 
nut logs,  (3)  the  vobeer  producers,  (3)  the 
fumlture  manufactnrers.  and  (4)  >the  log 
exporters.  * 

With  respect  to  the  growers  or  producers  of 
walnut  logs,  it  Is  clear  that  the  xise  of  export 
controls  la  contrary  to  their  economic  Inter- 
eeta  because  of  reduaed  demand  and  the  cle- 
proeaant  effect  on  the  prices  they  can  obtain 
for  the  logs. 

With  respect  to  veneer  producers  (the 
group  most  vlgcroua  In  support  of  export 
controla),  control  oa  the  export  of  walnut 
loga  la  very  clearly  t©  their  financial  advan- 
tage. With  exports  ti  logs  severely  restrict- 
ed, the  principal  pinxshaaers  In  the  market 
for  walnut  logs  would  be  the  domestic 
veneer  producers.  In  a  word,  the  foreign 
competition  for  walnut  logs  available  would 
Ul^  significantly  rediiced. 

With  respect  to  tke  fumlture  Industry — 
the  user  of  the  walnut  veneer — It  Is  evident 
that  export  controls  are  potentially  and 
theoretically  In  their  financial  Interest.  This 
Is  true  because  the  foreign  demand  would 
be  limited  and  theoretically  the  domestic 
fumlture  Industry  would  be  able  to  obtain 
Its  supply  of  walnut  veneer  at  reduced 
prices,  assuming  tBe  walnut  veneer  pro- 
ducers would  pass  On  their  savings  to  the 
domestic  fumlture  Industry,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  c*se. 

Concerning  the  Interest  of  the  walnut  logs 
exporters,  It  Is,  of  coijrse,  evident  their  finan- 
cial Interests  are  a<iversely  affected  by  the 
Imposition  of  export  controls  and  for  this 
reason  they  strongly  bppose  the  relmposltlon 
of  export  controls  on  walnut  logs. 

Upon  conslderatlop  of  all  theae  factors 
and  recognizing  cleftrly  that  the  financial 
Interest  of  all  interested  domestic  groups 
could  not  be  served  by  relmposltlon  of  con- 
trols— and  In  fact  tiie  financial  interest  of 
some  would  be  adversely  affected — I  have 
concluded  that  I  must  reaffirm  my  previous 
decisions  not  to  ra|mpoee  export  controls 
on  black  walnut  logs:  It  appears  to  me  that 
relmposltlon  of  such  controls  would  only 
aas\ire  a  price  advantage  to  one  particular 
segment — the  veneer  producers,  at  the  cost 
of  an  adverse  financial  Impact  on  some  other 
groups  of  American  businessmen. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  pure  conserva- 
tion Issue.  I  would  prefer  to  be  able  to  make 
an  administrative  decision — which  would 
satisfy  all  Interested  groups  of  our  economy — 
that  would  have  the  clear  effect  of  Insuring 
that  the  black  walngt  tree  would  never  be- 
come extinct  In  America.  But,  aa  I  have  said 
before,  no  meanlngf^  conservation  measure 
can  be  achieved  without  controlling  do- 
meatlc conaumptlon  and  any  export  control 
measure  adopted  udder  the  misconception 
that  export  control  alone  Is  sufficient  would 
only  delay  our  squarely  facing  the  Issue.  I 
do  not  Igive  the  legal  authority  to  Impoee 
regolatlona  on  domilatlc  consumption,  and 
votuniary  control  of  domestic  constimptlon 
does  not  appear  feasible  In  the  foreseeable 
futiuv. 

If  the  Congress  cencludes  that  the  ccan- 
merdal  supply  of  blaik  walnut  logs  is  threat- 
ened with  exhatisuoto  and  that  this  possi- 
bility is  not  likely  to  be  prevented  over  the 
long  tenn  by  the  operation  of  market  forces 
and  technological  advance,  then  the  enact- 
ment of  effective  donaeatlc  conservation  regu- 
lation should  be  considered. 

The  short  supply  aontrol  authority  In  the 
Bxport  Control  Act  khotild.  In  my  opinion, 
be  uaed  to  protect  tie  overall  welfare  of  the 


domestic  eoon<Mny  and  not  be  tiaed  as  a  price 
control  device  to  benefit  one  or  two  segments 
of  an  industry  to  the  detriment  of  other  seg- 
ments In  that  Industry.  To  put  the  matter 
In  more  precise  and  accurate  context  In  terms 
of  otrr  total  domestic  economy,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
hardwood  veneer,  such  as  walnut,  represents 
not  more  than  about  3%  of  the  furniture 
manufacturers'  .total  coat  of  producing  this 
fvimlture.  This  provides  no  twlequate  basis 
on  which  to  use  the  export  control  authority 
for  the  protection  of  the  "domeatlc  econ- 
omy," unless  It  Is  accompanied  by  meaning- 
ful conservation  on  the  domestic  side. 

Aooordtngly,  I  am  compelled  to  reaffirm 
my  previous  decision  not  to  reinstate  con- 
trols on  the  export  of  veneer  quality  black 
walnut  logs. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  Interest,  p>atlence, 
and  cooperation  of  your  Committee  in  our 
consideration  of  thla  matter. 

With  cordial  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

John  T.  Connoh. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


COAST  GUARD  VISITS  TO  RUSSIAN 
TRAWLERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
briefly  to  another  matter,  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  the  largest  newspaper  in  my 
State,  on  July  20  carried  an  article  con- 
cerning the  boarding  of  two  Russian  fish- 
ing vessels  off  the  coast  of  Washington 
State  by  the  Coast  Ouard.  Since  the 
article  did  not  Include  details  of  the 
visits,  I  asked  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  to  furnish  me  with  a  report 
about  these  visits.  I  have  just  received 
this  report  and  believe  that  it  contains 
much  valuable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude the  report  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  together  with  the 
Oregonian  article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(SeeexhiMtl.) 

Mr.  MORSE. .  Particularly  noteworthy 
are  the  assurances  of  the  Russian  fisher- 
men that  they  have  no  intention  of  fish- 
ing for  salmon,  since  it  would  be  "un- 
economical for  them  to  do  so,"  and  that 
they  are  "as  interested  in  conservation 
as  we."  The  commodore  of  one  of  the 
vessels  declared  that  he  and  his  men 
"would  personally  be  most  happy  to  see 
a  fishing  quota  established  looking  to  a 
certain  sustained  annual  yield."  The 
Coast  Guard  commander  who  made  the 
visit  expressed  his  personal  feeling  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  amenable  to 
a  conservation  treaty. 

These  observations  were  in  keeping 
with  the  fact  that  a  meeting  was  recently 
held  in  Moscow  precisely  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  some  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  on  the  matter  of  conservation  In 
their  fishing  activities  off  the  west  coast. 
As  I  have  made  clear  in  previous  state- 
ments, it  is  my  belief  that  the  moet  fruit- 
ful  appro(u:h  to  the  problem  of  Russian 
fishing  off  our  shores  Is  an  agreement  oo 
the  use  of  conservation  measures,  as  the 
Russians  are  doing  most  oi  their  fishiiui 
on  the  high  seas,  far  beyond  our  present 
territorial  waters  and  even  beyond  a  13- 
mile  aone. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  President  and  to  the 
Department  of  State  in  regard  the  re- 
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quests  I  made  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Department  of  State  and  oth«r  Fed- 
eral officials,  asking  that  diplomatic  steps 
be  taken  in  an  endeavor  to  first  have  a 
conference  with  the  Russians  and  in  such 
a  conference  attempt  to  reach  some  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  a  controversy  that  is 
very  serious  on  the  west  coast. 

The  President  responded,  both  In  per- 
sonal conversation  and  in  a  letter,  to  my 
request,  advising  me  he  had  requested 
the  Department  of  State  to  seek  diplo- 
matic conversations  with  the  Russian 
Government. 

I  speak  also,  may  I  say,  for  the  Senator 
from  Washington  fMr.  MAGimsoN], 
chairman  of  our  Commerce  Committee, 
who  enthusiastically  supported  the  steps 
I  had  taken  in  an  endeavor  to  try  to  elicit 
some  response,  through  our  Government, 
from  the  Russians  in  regard  to  the  fishing 
problem  that  Is  of  such  serious  propor- 
tions along  the  west  coast. 

As  has  always  been  the  case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  have 
worked  together  on  all  these  fishing  prob- 
lems, as  we  did  in  this  instance. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Stale, 
had  a  conference  with  the  Deputy  Am- 
bassador of  the  Russian  Embassy,  be- 
cause the  Ambassador  was  in  Moscow, 
explained  the  problem,  explained  our 
CDncem,  showed  him  the  information  I 
had  been  able  to  make  available  to  the 
White  House  and  tq  the  Department  of 
State,  along  with  information  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son]  had  been  able  to  make  available. 
Assistant  Secretary  Solomon,  in  a  con- 
ference with  me  in  iny  office,  reported  the 
Deputy  Ambassador  was  not  only  coop- 
erative but  at  least  gave  every  indication, 
as  the  material  I  have  already  put  in  the 
Record  today  from  the  Coast  Guard 
commander  also  indicates,  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  a  desire  to  work  out  a  con- 
servation program. 

Perhaps  this  difficulty  on  the  west 
coast  developed  because  of  a  breakdown 
In  communicatloiis.  That  is  not  difficult 
in  our  relationships  with  Russia.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Russian  Embassy 
notified  the  State  Department  it  would 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  Russian 
Government  immediately.  That  was 
done.  In  fact,  the  very  next  day  after 
the  Embassy  conference  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Solomon,  the  Russian  Embassy 
was  able  to  advise  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  start  conversa- 
tions in  Moscow  with  representatives  of 
the  American  Government  on  July  25. 
Those  conversations  were  held. 

I  had  taken  note  and  pointed  out  to 
the  officials  of  our  Government  that  the 
Wne  crab  conservation  agreement  with 
Russia  expires  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. 

I  am  sure  that  Russia  is  exceedingly 
Interested  in  a  renegotiated  king  crab 
conservation  agreement,  for  such  an 
agreement  is  of  great  importance  to  Roa- 
sia;  Just  as  the  type  of  conaerv&tlon 
agreements  In  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MaoNusoNJ  and  I  are 
much  Interested  on  the  west  ooMt  are 
highly  Important  to  us.    I  am  hopeful 


that  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
will  develop  a  cooperative  attitude  In 
working  out  conservation  agreements  in 
regaitl  to  respective  fishing  rights  and 
practices  in  all  the  fishing  beds  Involv- 
ing the  different  types  of  fish  that  are 
of  coiicem  to  each  country.  It  is  true 
that  each  country  is  more  concerned 
about  certain  tjrpes  of  fishing  beds  than 
about  others  because  of  their  proximity 
to  the  respective  shores. 

Furthermore,  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject, 'l  hope  that  not  only  will  a  con- 
servation agreement  be  worked  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States,  but 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  good  model  for 
Japan,  because  although  we  have  had 
problems  with  Russia— and  I  suppose 
that  the  Russians  would  say  that  they 
have  had  problems  with  us — we  really 
have  had  more  problems  with  Japan.  I 
feel  certain  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  TMr.  MagnxtsonI  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  had  more  difficult  problems  with 
,  Japan.  I  am  Just  as  desirous  of  our 
,  reaching  conservation  agreements  with 
Japan  in  regard  to  fishing  practices  as  I 
am  with  Russia. 

But  today  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  at  least  progress.  No  agreement 
has  been  reached,  but  it  is  ad  ways  a 
hopeful  sign  in  a  situation  such  as  this 
when  Russia  and  the  United  States  can 
be  brought  into  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing fishing  conventions  or  agreements. 

We  have  been  successful  in  the  past  in 
working  out  such  agreements.  I  wish 
that  it  had  been  possible  to  start  these 
negotiations  before  these  misunder- 
standings and  conflicts  developed  on  the 
west  coast  late  Isist  spring  and  earlier 
this  summer  in  cormection  with  what  was 
referred  to  in  my  State  as  "the  Invasion 
of  Russian  fishing  trawlers."  It  looked 
like  an  invasion.  There  were  large  num- 
bers of  them.  And  It  was  perfectly  clear 
that  some  of  their  fishing  practices,  and 
some  of  the  equipment  that  they  used  in 
regard  to  perch — not  salmon — could  not 
be  squared  with  sound  conservation 
practices. 

Not  only  do  I  hope  that  a  consenation 
agreement  can  be  worked  out,  but  that 
that  agreement  will  include  an  under- 
standing whereby  neither  Russia  nor  the 
Unit«d  States  will  use  equipment  or  fol- 
low fishing  practices  that  will  in  any  way 
jeopardize  the  perpetuation  of  the  fishing 
beds  and  a  continuous  supply  of  the  fish 
so  essential  to  the  food  supply,  not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  Russia  as 
well,  and  of  the  countries  that  purchase 
the  fish. 

But  I  have  placed  this  material  in  the 
Record  today  because  I  want  the  people 
of  my  state  to  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  responded  to 
their  many  requests  that  they  have 
asked  me  to  transmit  to  him  for  some 
action,  by  the  administration  in  connec- 
tion with  ^he  fishing  practices  of  Hussia 
off  our  west  coast.  I  want  the  people 
ot  mtr  State  to  know  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  responded,  and  that 
the  first  conference  has  been  held  in 
Moscow. 

It  Is  impossible  at  this  time  to  report 
Biore  than  progress,  tHit  I  am  very  hope- 
ful, and  I  want  the  people  of  Washing- 


ton and  Oreeon  to  know  that  Senator 
MAQirosoH  and  I  Intend  to  continue  to  do 
what  we  can  to  obtain  all  possible  action 
from  the  administration,  to  the  end  of 
bringing  forth  through  those  negotia- 
tions a  new  agreement  with  Russia  that 
will  put  to  rest  the  criticism  that  has 
arisen  on  the  west  coast  over  Russian 
fishing  practices. 

EXKXBXT    1 

Trxasxtit  JSbpaxtkxnt, 

vs.  Coast  Ouasd, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  August  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Moesx, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatoe  Moasx:  This  letter  Is  In 
reply  to  your  inquiry  of  1  August  IftSe  con- 
cerning the  unofllclal  visits  to  two  Russian 
fishing  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Washington 
State  by  Commander  Donald  McCann,  VS. 
Coast  Guard. 

These  visits  were  in  response  to  Invita- 
tions extended  to  Commander  Donald  Mc- 
Cann.  Commanding  Officer.  USCOC  Tocona, 
to  visit  the  Churkin.  TadltkUtan,  and 
Sajanskle  Gory.  The  third  of  theae  visits 
was  not  made  as  loading  operations  were 
being  carried  out  and  were  considered  dan- 
geroTifi. 

A  copy  of  Commander  McCann's  report  to 
Commander,  Thirteen  Coast  Ouard  District 
is  enclosed  as  requested. 

If  the  Coast  Ouard  can  provide  any  addi- 
tional information  or  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  feel  free  to  call. 
Sliujerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Smith, 

AJimiral, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Commandant. 

TBXASTTaT  Dn>ABT>CENT. 

U.S.  Coast  OuAas, 
Astoria.  Ortg.,  July  19, 1966. 
Trom:  Oommandlng  Officer,  TTSCOC  Yocona 

(WMEC-168t. 
To:  Commander,  13th  Coast  Guard  District 

(dcs). 
Subject:  Unofflcial  visit  to  Soviet  Union  Fish- 
ing Vessels   "m   Churkin  and   BMRT  891 
Tadjikistan  S-10  July  1968. 

1.  VocoTM  pcUd  an  unt^Bclal  visit  to  the 
FlEigshlp  of  the  Russian  Fishing  Vessel  Fleet 
on  9  July  1966  at  poelUoa  47-07  N  134-33  W. 

2.  The  visiting  party  oonslatod  of  myself 
Mr.  Alfred  Stankowlak,  SaatUe  BCF  agent, 
Mr  Bdwln  NLska  of  the  Oregon  Fish  Com- 
mission and  Deurmf/er,  Jamea  J.  360  971  &N, 
usee  whose  services  were  utilised  aa  an 
interpreter. 

3.  Upon  our  arrival  aboard  Chwkin,  we 
were  greeted  most  warmly  by  the  First  Mate, 
Vladimir  Klevany.  Mr.  B^evany  spoke  Eng- 
lish fairly  well  but  could  not  understand  It 
unless  it  was  spoken  slowly.  He  escorted 
our  group  to  the  Cabin  where  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Fleel;  Oommodore,  Alexander 
Electron  Evanovich,  the  liaattfr  at  Chvrkin. 
Nllcoll  Stamseavorlch,  and  refrigerator  ship 
type  oommander,  Kvgyanne  DmeCrev«vlch. 
The  CoBunodore  could  readUy  undarstand 
written  BncUab  bat  had  difficulty  tn  spw>" 
Ing  or  understanding  spoken  English .  No 
difficulty  however  was  enqountorad  In  spite 
of  the  language  barrier  due  to  Mr.  Klevany's 
and  SN  Dauimyer't  sklU  In  both  UngiiEgM. 

4.  The  Oofxxmodore  explained  to  ua  that 
this  date,  9  July  1966.  was  th«  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  National  Fisherman's  HpUday 
and  that  the  occasion  was  doubly  enjoyable 
to  them  because  of  our  visit.  Be  further 
expressed  bis  gratitude  for  our  terviee's  as- 
sistance In  several  medieal  evacuation  eaaes. 
After  exchange  at  pleaaantrlea,  I  exiflalnad  to 
tlMtn  that  a  grea>t  <>ial  of  unraat  among  our 
Ipoal  flahwian  had  baea  fenarated  by  ttisir 
fishing  activities  off  our  coast  and  tta-^MT 
that.   In   particular,   tba  Salmon   Induatiy 
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poMlbly  b*       

,     .J.    Our  amm  Ooaat  Oturd .. 

tea  liMfloMacl  «h«y  ww«  butaUlr  Aahlag  for 
taikto  and  PmIHo  Oowa  poroh,  m«7  ware 
■BBua«d  About  tb»  tbougliit  that  tlMjr  migbt 
IM  aitttnon  flaiyiig  «ad  stated  Oiat  th«r  d«&- 
ntttfy  w«ra  not  only  tatarwtad  tn  aalinaa  In 
thte  aMa  bot  tbat  It  wotUd  ba  unaoonnnleal 

far  tlMI&  to  do  M.      T  ■MIIIH«n  Mlh  WM  gu  M 

Mlmon  u  raadily  aTallabla  to  tMmat.  off  tbair 
own  shoraa.  Aa  tba  oooyriatton  went  on.  I 
Indloatad  to  them  that  not  only  wer«  our 
peo|Ae  not  familiar  with  soeh  a  mammoth 
flahtng  o|>aratlo(i  but  we  were  ztot  familiar 
with  such  larffe  daaa  *t^ti\g  rnwali  We 
ware  informed  that  the  ahlp  waa  ootnidetely 
ofwn  to  \u  and  they  would  be  glad  to  glye 
UB  a  tour.  With  thla,  we  adjourned  to  the 
wardroom  where  an  «xo^ent  m«al  was 
•erred.  TbJa  maal  oonalatad  of  — iTBim  caviar, 
dtilotous  dark  rye  bread,  cheeae,  king  erab 
•od  a  thick  mixture  of  beef,  potatoea  and 
peaa.  Oognac  waa  serred  during  the  oourae 
of  the  meaL  Upon  the  condualon  of  our 
maal.  we  were  glTen  a  tour  ot  the  Teeari. 

5.  Woe  ttft  o€  aroualng  faiae  aneplcloaa  In 
their  mlnda  ttet  our  baatc  Intereat  lay  not  In 
thair  llahlag  but  In  tiMir  ▼eeeel  eharactarla- 
tlc  I  only  obaarved  the  Teaael  Itwlf  euraorlly. 
HowaTar.  the  following  charaotartatloa  were 
no«ad:  Cfkvrktn  waa  built  In  iMa,  480'  length. 
M'  beam,  aa*  draft.  7800  ahaft  horee  power. 
4  engine  dleatfl  electrtc  drive,  ^>eed  18  knou. 
She  haa  a  enm  at  180  plw  60  faotory  wortera. 
Her  orew  Included  approximately  80  women 
uttllaed  primarily  In  Steward  departaiant. 
In  addltlofi  to  normal  aUowanoe  of  lloenaed 
panonnel,  ebe  carrlee  S  naTlgatora.  She  haa 
a  gyro  mrnpaaa.  Iron  mike,  3  radara  with  a 
range  of  SO  milee.  a  depth  recordera.  loran, 
ADP  and  8  OW  tranamtttera. 

6.  At  the  time  of  our  vlalt,  the  8BT  Sudak 
waa  nflkiartlng  bake  to  the  CHvrkln.  Thla 
<^fflfi*«11ng  U  aooompltahed  by  swinging  an 
empty  brail  (baaket)  of  approximately  4000 
OBfiaelty  from  Ohurkin  to  8RT.  Thla  biaU  u 
held  by  hooka  to  deck  coaming  of  8RT.  The 
iUh  am  on  main  deck  of  SRT  and  are  forced 
by  water  hoee  from  forward  aft  to  a  woodmi 
alxaee  gau  which  la  opened  by  band  and  flah 
Daw  then  into  the  bpUl.  The  brail  la  then 
lifted  to  ChwMn  where  they  are  washed  and 
plaoed  whole  into  a  belt^dnven  tray.  Theae 
tnoa  are  then  glaeed  by  dipping  and  traya 
■re  taltan  to  rafclgaaatlng  umu.  Upon  fiaaa- 
tag.  tk*  fldi  are  taken  out  of  tbeVay  u  a 
eoUd  \mtt  and  then  placed  in  a  cardboard 
booi,  8«"  z  18'  z  9"  for  tranaablpment  Tla 
Gory  elaaa  TR  to  their  mother  land.  Vo 
h«*«1tTtg  or  gutting  of  HA  take  place  at  aU 
cai  Chwkln.  No  evidence  of  any  other  fish 
aaen  azcept  occasional  rock  flah  and  cod. 
"Rw  ulttmau  usage  of  the  hake  when  troMn 
whole  aa  In  this  case  la  agrloultural  In  nature. 

T.  C^urkfn  plana  to  depart  the  area  38  Au- 
gust 1988  for  VladlTostok.  At  that  t^me  the 
OcauBodore  will  ahift  his  flag  to  elthar  m 
Foto0da  or  TB  JTfersMeld.  Their  anawara  to 
vaatove  inqulrlaa  were  meet  frank,  rof  ez- 
ample„  la  raply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  bow  long 
they  a«paotad  to  be  off  Oregon-Waahlngton 
OoMl.  tti«S;N|iltatt.  "Aa  Ioi)«  aa  th«  flahlnff  ra- 
malna  goodr  Of  tntareat  along  Iheee  llnee 
la  that  during  the  oourae  of  thla  patrol,  the 
fleet  WM  eztramaly  eoattered  aa  eoBtrastad  to 
past  pateols.  AB  Taeeela  ^jpeand  to  Ise 
"•'fl^tiif  for  fiah  as  oontrMtad  to  past 
IMtreta  la  wUflb  mnjortty  oc  thatr  units  wet« 
vmmxnXitA  and  Mtltely  •&«•<««  ta  fltfiiag. 
a0»l7  ▼wMIa  ware  IdentUlad  aa  oontcaatad  to 
oar  pf*  potrol  ot  ill  vuaila.  A  total  of  lU 
wtH  weta  reported  bf  them  to  ba  off  our 
ooeat  b«t  Z  am  not  auia  that  thla  a^vn  ki 
M0«  carta ■>  aa,  la  tbia  r^r**^iter  litalaaiii. 
I  Mt  ttey  dM  not  whatty  iiniliiiilaiiiil  the 


vi;  .uu. 


8.  Other  polnta  of  Intwest  reported  are  aa 
foUowa:  I 

(a)  There  are  tyye  oofumandera  for  each 
dak*  fishing  vaaeel.  I.e..  TR'a.  rr's.  SRT's. 
BlOtT'a  etc. 

(h)  SRT^  have  otW  of  35  men  with  usu- 
ally 7  SRT'a  to  each  refrigerator  veesel. 

(c)  ATera«e  cnilsa  for  crew  and  offloere  la 
7  months. 

(d5  Length  of  net  primarily  uttUaed  U  100 
metera  with  314"  me»h. 

(e)  Average  amou|it  of  flah  per  drag  Is  30 
ton. 

(f)  Average  speed  of  drag  for  SRT'a  U  3.6 
knota  for  4S  mlnutee  as  contraated  to  average 
apeed  of  drag  for  HMRT'a  of  4.fi  knots  for 
aame  time. 

(g)  Age  of  both  offlcera  and  crew  la  ex- 
tranely  young.  For  example,  the  Oommodore 
la  88.  Anyone  over  40  waa  oonaldered  old.  I 
atrongly  disagreed  with  their  feelings  and 
aympathlzed  with  one  mate  who  was  43  years 
of  age  and  the  good  natiired  recipient  of 
many  friendly  glbee.  I  would  estimate  aver- 
age age  of  offlcera  to  be  33  and  that  the  crew 
to  be  36. 

(h)  Cleanliness  aad  excellent  living  con- 
ditions were  noted  throughout  the  vessel. 
This  includes  excellent  piped  in  recording 
syaten}. 

9.  In  order  not  to  wear  out  our  welcome,  I 
limited  our  visit  to  approximately  3  hours. 
At  the  conclusion  of  our  visit,  we  were  In- 
vited to  visit  any  other  ahlp.  Arrangements 
were  then  made  by  Commodore  to  board 
BURT  on  the  following  day.  In  addition.  If 
their  work  permitted  a  visit  would  be  ached- 
uled  on  their  largest  TR.  the  Sajanskie  Gory. 

10.  A  visit  to  the  tadjikiitan  was  made  on 
10  July  1968.  As  before,  our  greeting  and 
reception  was  moet  Warm  and  cordial.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  h4d  an  mroneoiis  position 

.  of  Tadfikittan  and  afce  actually  went  out  of 
her  way  to  Intercept  us  in  order  for  ua  to 
board.  Again,  the  vasael  was  made  open  to 
us.  .The  type  commander  for  BMRT's  U 
aboard  the  Tadjikiaian.  Our  visit  was  cut 
shcMt  by  a  SAR  case  and  tinf ortunately,  I  did 
not  obtain  correct  spelling  of  officer's  names. 
A  small  repast  was  prepared  for  ua  consist- 
ing of  coffee,  oooklei,  brown  bread,  entrees 
etc  Thalr  coffee  cre^m  was  spooned  Into  the 
cup  as  it  waa  ezceedlngly  thick  and  heavy 
and  of  the  consistency  of  honey.  Their  cof- 
fee WM  eztnmely  course.  However,  the  mix- 
ture'did  make  an  ex(iellent  coffee. 

11.  Our  tour  this  Hme  revealed  that  while 
the  catch  basically  remained  hake,  their 
method  of  o{}eratloa  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Aboard  this  vatael,  the  hake  la  gutted 
and  headed.  The  fl$h  itself  U  then  froeen 
and  packaged  in  a  manner  aimllar  to  that 
deacrlbed  aboard  the  .ChurMn.  It  ahould  be 
noted  that  this  prodtct  is  slated  for  h\inum 
oonsimiptlon  and  final  process  of  filleting  is 
aooompllshed  at  mother  land.  The  heads  and 
vlsoer%  are  reduced  to  meal,  bagged  and 
froaen  and  utilized  tq  agriculture.  The  aver^ 
age  daUy  yield  of  me»l  is  >4  to  1  ton.  Inas- 
much as  yield  of  oil,  from  hake  or  perch  is 
negligible,  no  flah  all  prooeaBlng  is  under- 
taken. 

13.  The  Tadjikistan  bridge  equijMnent  le 
•tmllar  to  that  of  the  Churkin.  However, 
■ha  has  a  secondary  tvheel  house  aft  for  use 
wlthtatem  drag  operaaions.  Her  crew  includ- 
ing factory  workers  ODnslsta  of  a  total  of  ill 
man  and  women.  The  exact  number  of  crew 
uttllaed  aa  factory  w(irker8  was  not  obtained. 
We  departed  hurriedly  upon  receipt  of  SAR 
call  \nd  they  expregaed  extreme  regret  at 
ahortueaa  of  our  vlklt — approximately  one 
hour.  TadiikUtan  la  a  atem  trawto.  378"  m 
length.  4«"  beam,  if"  draft,  dleael  electric. 
3000  horse  power,  apaed  at  13.fi  knota. 

IS.  No  visit  waa  made  to  TR  Safarukie 
Oory.  Aa  we  approacfced  her  on  13  July  1988. 
ahe  waa  receiving  cargo  from  Churkin  and 
othar  ilnlts.  They  IxvUcated  the  loading  op- 
atatlon  waa  eonslder^  dangerous.    I  tmme- 


dlately  thankad  them  for  their  oourteay.  The 
Conunodore  told  us  he  was  looking  forwattl 
to  another  vlstt  from  Yocona  and  he  would 
arrange  for  a  toiu*  when  work  pennltted. 

14.  I  was  most  favorably  Impressed  by  the 
Russians'  frankness,  courtesy,  cordiality  and 
ho^Htality.  The  Commodore  told  me  that 
personally  they  were  not  interested  in  pollUca 
but  were  fishermen  doing  a  Job.  I  feel  this 
Initial  visit  was  most  beneflcUl  to  both  par- 
tlss.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
was  gained  by  both  Federal  and  SUte  fish- 
eries agents  and  myself.  The  Commodore 
further  stated  that  they  were  as  interested 
In  ooauervatlon  as  we  and  that  he  and  hia 
men  would  personally  be  moet  happy  to  see 
a  fishing  quota  established  looUng  to  a  cer- 
tain auatalned  annual  yield.  This,  natm-ally, 
was  strictly  his  imofllclal  vlewixalnt  but  I  de^ 
parted  with  the  definitely  strong  feeling  that 
his  country  would  be  amenable  to  a  treaty 
along  these  llnee. 

^P6nau>  J.  McCann. 

(From  the  Portland  Oregonian,  July  30,  1966] 

Pabtt   Boasds  Russiak   Ship 

(By  Fred  Andrus,  staff  correspondent,  the 
Oregonian) 

AsToaiA. — A  party  from  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Yocona  boarded  two  Russian  flahlng 
vessels  during  a  patrol  last  week  off  the 
Washington  coast,  Cmdr.  Donald  McCann  re- 
ported Monday. 

The  bocudlng  was  at  Invitation  of  the  Rua- 
slans,  according  to  McCann,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Voeona. 

The  party  spent  several  houra  inspecting 
operations  on  the  Churkin,  flagship  of  the 
Rvisalan  fleet,  and  a  360-foot  stem  trawler. 
Making  the  visit  were  McCann,  Ed  Nlska  of 
Oregon  Fish  Commission  staff,  Alfred  Stano- 
wlak  of  VS.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Flsherlea, 
and  seaman  James  Jeremiah  of  the  Toccms, 
who  acted  as  interpreter. 

SBta    COSDIAI, 

McCazm  and  Nlska  said  the' Russians  were 
"warm  and  cordial"  and  freely  permitted  In- 
spection of  all  fishing  and  packing  opera- 
tions. 

The  Russians  denied  they  have  been  taking 
any  salmon  or  Intended  to  catch  any,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  they  had  caught  any, 
McCann  reported. 

The  principal  catch  was  hake  and  substan- 
tial quantities  were  being  taken.  Some  of 
the  hake  was  frozen  In  the  round,  for  future 
agricultural  use.  and  some  was  dressed  and 
frozen.  The  Russians  said  this  flaih  would  be 
for  human  consumption. 

Nlska  reported  there  were  a  few  rockflah 
and  other  bottom  fish,  apparently  Incldentsl 
catch  during  the  hake  flshmg. 

BOATS    TO    KKUXat 

The  Russians  said  they  expected  their  fleet 
of  approximately  100  boats  would  remain  off 
the  coast  as  long  as  hake  wwe  plentiful. 
Normal  tour  of  duty  for  one  of  their  floMng 
craft  la  seven  months,  they  aaid. 

The  cutter  Modoc  out  of  Cooa  Bay  replaced 
Yoooma  on  fishery  patrol  duty  thla  week. 

McCann  aaid  the  Riisslan  boats  were  scat- 
tered from  off  Wlllapa  Bay  to  off  Cape  Oren- 
vUle. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJ^.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presldwit.  If  there 
Is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  In  hccordance  with  the 
order  heretofore  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  recess  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  at>d  45  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. August  17. 1966.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  16  (legislative  day  of 
August  15).  1966: 

The  JiTDictAwr 

David  W.  Dyer,  of  Florida,  "to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge,  fifth  clrciUt,  vice  Warren  L.  Jones. 
reUred. 

Wade  Hampton  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  sixth  circuit,  to  fill 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372, 
approved  March  18, 1960. 

Edward  J.  Boyle,  8r..  of  LoiUslana,  to  be 
VS.  dUtitct  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  vice  Robert  A.  Alnsworth,  Jr.. 
elevated. 

Alvln  B.  Rubin,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  to  fill  a  new  position  created  fay 
Public  Law  89-372.  approved  March  18,  1966. 

Bernard  J.  Leddy,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Vermont, 
to  fill  a  new  poeltlon  created  by  Public  Law 
89-372,  approved  March  18,  1966. 

William  T.  Woodard,  Jr..  of  North  Caro- 
^  Una.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
ror  the  term  expiring  September  30.  1971. 
SxTBVzasivx  AcTTVinxs  Coi^trol  Board 

John  S.  Patterson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  a  tenn  of  6  years  expiring  August 
9.  1971,  vice  Frank  Eowalski. 

Tbx  jTTDiciAar 

Austin  L.  Flckllng,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  for  the 
term  of  10  years.     (Re^polntment.) 
In  tkk  Mazikz  Corps 

The  following-named  oflloers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 

Bdward  C.  Schrlber 

£(ans  W.  Llndholm 

■  *  !*■>  I  I 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by 
the  Lord:  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way. — 
Psalm  37:  23. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  who  has 
promised  unto  the  upright  in  heart  a 
Ught  that  shines  In  the  darkness  and  a 
strength  that  never  fails,  grant  unto  us 
such  good  attitudes  and  such  high  pur- 
poses that  shall  lift  us  above  the  shadow 
of  doubt  and  fear  and  help  us  to  realize 
the  power  of  Thy  presence.  Olve  to  us 
the  wings  of  faith,  the  lift  of  love,  and  the 
heart  of  hope  as  we  commit  ourselves 
anew  to  Tliee  and  to  Thy  will  for  our 
llv*- 

May  we  walk  the  ever-changing  roads 
of  our  dally  life  with  confldence  and 
courage,  knowing  that  ITiou  art  wltti  us 
always  and  all  the  way.  Give  to  us  this 
day  a  healthy  body,  an  understanding 
Blind,  a  hi^py  ^irlt,  a  loving  heart  and 
*tth  It  all  a  wlU  ready  to  do  good  to 
o^ers  wtMre  we  can  do  good  and  to  be 
faithful  uitto  Tha©,  through  Jesus  Chrlrt, 
oar  Lord.    Amoi.     :..  ^., 


THM  JOURNAL 

Trie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  $enate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Souse  is  requested : 

S.  3700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban 
Tran4portation  Act  of  1964. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
KlkrE  REPORT  ON  INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1967  I 

Mi*,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  $sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
feree* on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill,  HJl.  14921,  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlor  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUDICIAL  DICTATORSHIP 

Mr.  ABERNirrHY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcnn 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  wise  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Nation  molded  the  basic  law  of  our  land, 
they  Very  wisely  created  a  tripartite  sys- 
tem of  govemment^-rthe  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  Judicial — each  coequal  with 
the  other.  At  least,  that  is  what  they 
thought  they  were  doing. 

It  was  the  intention  of  these  great  men 
that  «ach  branch  should  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  that  each  would  be  a  check  and  bal- 
ance against  the  other,  and  that  each 
would  have  the  courage  and  prtde  to 
stand  and  defend  itself  from  encroach- 
ment ich-  trespass  of  the  other. 

Th#  recorded  history  of  our  gorem- 
ment  reveals  that  those  who  served  in 
these '  respective  branches,  from  George 
Washington's  time  down  through  and 
imtll  several  score  of  years  into  the  20th 
century,  strongly  upheld  thdr  right*, 
prerotatlves,  and  privileges,  while  re- 
specting such  of  those  who  served  in  the 
other  two  branches. 

But  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congi!ess  has  allowed  itself  to  sink  to  a 
very  low  ebb.  So  much  of  it  has  subordi- 
nated itself  to  whatevo-  was  sent  over 
from  the  White  House.  So  much  of  it 
haa  allowed  Itself  to  yield  to  preesares 
from  the  Chief  Executive,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions. 

This  U  not  all.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  In  recent 
deeades  the  Conjgren  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  domineering  dedskxu,  m- 


dignitles  and  constitutional  trespasses  bf 
the  Judiciary.  I  shall  not  enumerate 
them  here.    They  are  all  too  weU  loiowQ. 

Action  on  yesterday  of  a  Federal  Judice 
enjobdng  the  Un-Amerlean  Aotlvittee 
Committee  from  holding  a  «<nwinii^.>» 
meeting  reveals  the  gluttonone  hunger 
for  power  growing  within  the  Judiciary. 
And  the  Judge  made  hia  act  more  rep-  , 
rehensible  by  conducting  what  amounted  i 
to  a  secret  hearing,  without  service  of 
notice  of  any,  kind  upon  members  of  the 
ocHnmittee. 

Where,  oh  where.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  this 
pipsqueak  Federal  Judge  find  the  au- 
thority to  ten  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress It  could  not  open  its  doors  for  a 
committee  meeting? 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  and  his  kind 
will  be  telling  the  Congress  when  it  ean 
or  cannot  meet.  And  this  is  not  aa  ab- 
surd suggestion.  It  Is,  Indeed,  the  direc- 
tion In  which  we  are  moving  and  which 
we  will  someday  encounter  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  throw  oft  its  lethargic 
robes  of  inferiority  and  tell  some  Judges, 
bureaucrats,  and  all  Offices  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  from  the  E^veldent  down, 
that  Capitol  Hill  belongs  to  the  Congress. 

A  number  of  us,  Including  the  one 
now  addressing  you,  have  long  advocated 
that  the  Congress  take  a  firm  stand  in 
behalf  of  its  rights,  duties,  and  privileges. 
Many  of  us  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  require  those  who  preside 
over  our  Judicial  branch  to  know  a  little 
bit  of  law  and  to  have  Just  a  reasonable 
amount  of  experience.  But  year  after 
year  these  bills  get  bottled  up  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  consistently  and  mis- 
takenly defend  the  power  grab  of  the 
power-hungry  Judges. 

If  the  decision  of  yesterday  portends 
the  Judiciary  of  the  future,  and  I  think 
it  does,  then  there  ean  be  nothing  but 
Judicially  Inspired  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  had  better 
wake  up,  assert  itse^  and  perform  its 
duties  or  else  this  countzy  wlU  soon  be 
In  the  hands  of  a  Judicial  dlctatanhtp, 
if  it  has  not  already  reached  that  point. 


ENCROACHMENT     BY     THB     JUDI- 
CIARY  UPON  THE  LEQISLATrVE 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Seedier,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Bouae 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  in  the  26  years  on  and 
off  jthat  I  have  had  the  high  privilege 
and  great  responsiUlity  of  serving  in 
this,  the  greatest  representative  body  in 
the  world,  we  have  studiously  and  as- 
siduously refrained  fnxn  inta^ertog  in 
the  affairs  of  the  other  braacbes  of  the 
Government.  We  have  a  tripartite  sys- 
tem— the  v&rr  essence  of  our  Ctmstlut- 
tion  and  our  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiiere  hav«  )»sen  matters 
presented  here  during  ^lat  pvlod  of 
time  which  would  ijaUffUnwith  tbe  oon- 
stiJtutional  rights  sjod  prsxpcathres  of  the 
Executive,  tbe  Prcaldeiit  of  tilia  United 
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SUtat.  Then  hAve  been  moMaresvliieh 
wo«U  bakwe  farced  him  to  invduM  docu- 
MMPti  widcli  were  oonfldential  end  ez- 
'WOltve  tn  nature.  Unifonnly  and  tinnui- 
tMjf,  we  have  relaMed  sudi  attmpta. 
^  Kr.  Speaker,  by  the  eame  taken  there 
hata  been  measuree  hen  which  would 
lm|)tnge  upon  the  aanetttr  and  upon  the 
independence  at  the  judlolarr  In  paailng 
upon  the  InterpretaUon  of  the  Oonstltu- 
tion.  the  enunciation  of  the  prMlcges  at 
our  dtlaoia  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
freedom  of  our  Inetitutlona.  We  have 
rejected  theee  as  waU. 

60  on  yasterday  It  wa«  huked  abooUzK 
to  aee  a  member  of  the  PMeral  Judkdary 
usurp.  In  a  teahlon  that  I  twve  never 
seen,  the  fundamental  i»crogatlvea  of 
the  Ledalature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  over  the 
yean,  we  In  the  exercise  of  the  rl«ht  to 
invaatitate.  the  rlcht  of  overalsht  may 
have,  on  occasion,  cone  too  far.  just  as 
have  the  other  two  branches  of  our  Gov- 
erament  on  occaslona  gone  too  far  In  ex- 
wolainff  thair  rights.  But  at  no  tlme^ 
at  BO  time— has  Hm  right  of  a^duly  au- 
tbortied  oomntttee  of  this  Ciongress  ever 
been  q«xestloned  outside  of  this  place. 
Where  would  such  Judicial  power  &aA? 
Would  a  court  take  unto  ItaeU  the  right 
to  tell  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
orjihe  Judkiary  Committee  or  any  other 
cmmmtttae  when  to  meet  or  who  to  hear? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  glad  this  morning 
to  see  a  three-judge  court  set  aside  the 
tcmparary  restminlng  order  a^ch  was 
granted  on  yesterday.  It  is  Imperative 
*hat  the  canatttutlonal  auesUon  be  dis- 
poeed  at  In  favor  af  Congress  because 
this  is  indeed  a  fundamental  matter  in- 
volving the  rights  of  this  body  to  assert 
Its  fUnotioo  as  the  representative  of  the 
peoDle. 


ENCHOApHMKNT   BY   THE  JUDICI- 
ART  X7PON  TBii  LBaXSLATIVB 

Mt.  RZVE2tS  of  South  Caiollna.  Igr. 
^Mafeer,  I  ask  unaninMus  oensent  to 
ftddresB  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  aPEABlidl.  U  there  objection  to 
the  iwquaet  ef  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUnaV 

There  wasno  objection. 

iSX-  IUVSRb  of  douth  Carolina.  Mr 
Bpedcer.  In  assoelathig  myself  with  the 
remaiks  by  the  distinguished  ittajorlty 
whip  and  of  the  gentlei&An  from  Mlssls- 
rippi  IMr.  AMaKRVT]  eonoenrdng  this 
Incompetent  PMeral  Judge,  I  do  not  think 
tha(  we  can  overio<dE  the  aetiott  of  this 
tt^aa  who  Is  obviously  not  <ibidifled  to 
bold  the  job  for  which  he  U  l^etog  paid. 
X  have  InquitM  of  some  Of  the  oM  huds 
around  here—r  have  been  here  onl^M 
3Wtii--aBtf  In  j«>'M<»nbei*8  li^^hMy  has 
a  nMiUber  df  the  Judidary  ventured  as 
f^faOdslaooitme^tithtttdne. .      ^ 

Mr.  ffbm^jir^  if  tMte  wm  ever  grounds 
^""L  **!g'f**T''"^Vl*bls  is  one  of  them. 

Ih  i$?  diib  of  ka^ltead  Hitter,  which 
I  reviewed,  one  of  Ikhe  ground*  ttn  wMA 

.  W^^My^ihat.   Weoaaaot 
It  would  be  weU.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some- 


one in  this  body  to  draw  up  articles  of 
Impeachment  and  present  them  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  suspect  that  the 
House  Un-Amerl(Jan  Activities  Cbmmlt- 
tee  may  do  so.  Let  us  aee  what  will  hap- 
pen: If  we  do  nothing  now,  another 
onp  of  these  ineompetents  might  re- 
strain the  great  Appropriations  Com- 
mlhee  or  my  owii  committee  from  per- 
fotailng  our  responsibility  of  investigat- 
ing^ the  whip  h4s  said.  The  courts  can 
review  the  actloiis  of  the  committees 
after  we  meet,  bat  to  restrain  us  from 
meeting  is  preposterous  and  must  not  go 
unchecked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  further  in- 
vestigation, I  would  be  willing  to  impeach 
this  foul  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the 
fa>r  name  «t  the  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
^IS  THE  PEOPtES  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
must  not  sit  in  fear  and  trembling  before 
the  Supreme  Court  or  any  part  of  the 
Pederal  judiciary.  This  House  must  not 
sit  In  fear  and  trembling  before  any  Fed- 
eral Judge  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  has  rendered  this  shocking  order 
that  would  prohlhit  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  from  holding  hearings.  This 
House  of  RepreseDtatives  must  not  and 
ifannot  become  a  rubber  stamp  to  the  ex- 
'ecutive  or  to  the  Jidlclary  or  to  the  Ped- 
trtH  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Govemmgnt.  This  is  the  road 
to  dictatorship.  This  Is  the  road  to  un- 
bridled power  by  unelected.  Federal,  ap- 
pointed officials. 

The  action  yesterday  by  a  Federal 
judge  here  in  the  BWstrlct  of  Columbia  in 
attempting  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  a 
committee  of  the  Bouse  is  a  cold,  blatant 
bid  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
a  representative  d«nocracy. 

Even  now.  as  I  speak.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  Is  a  demonstration  going  on,  by 
peaceniks  and  beatniks,  against  the  Un- 
American  Actlvltias  Committee  at  the 
Cannon  Building.  "Hiese  are  the  type 
of  Individuals  who  are  undermining  ovu- 
war  effort  In  Vietnam  and  these  are  the 
ones  the  Federal  judge  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  trying  to  champion 
at  the  expense  of  representative  gov- 
ernment's freedcmx 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  hstre  spoken  this  morn- 
ing in  expressing  sgrprlse  and  shock  over 
the  tnfrlngement^dy  the  Judidary  in  the 
prerogatives  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  ;hls,  tha  most  representative 
and  deliberative  body  In  the  entire  world. 
In  the  last  few  years  I  have  gone 
througboot  this  »atlon  defending  the 
Congress,  defending  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  the  people's  Institution. 
It  was  the  OontJnl»ntca  Congress  whloh 
brougtrt  Into  being  these  United  States 
of  America.    The  Continental  Congress 


elected  George  Washington  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  prosecuted  that  war. 
There  was  no  other  body.  There  was  no 
judiciary.    There  was  no  executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  represents 
directly  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
If.  as  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  has  said,  the  judges  can 
stop  committees  of  Congress,  If  they  can 
enjoin  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  they  can  enjoin  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  or  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  They  can  usurp  com- 
pletely the  constitutional  obligations, 
prerogatives,  and  duties  of  this  great 
body.  The  sei)aration  of  powers  among 
the  legislature,  the  executive,  and  the 
judiciary  is  delicate  and  subtle.  It  can- 
not survive  such  blatant  and  far-fetched 
infringement  by  the  Federal  judiciary. 
I  think  that  it  is  urgent  that  we  raise  a 
voice  of  protest  here  today  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  House  of  Representatives  can- 
not allow  one  of  its  committees — meet- 
ing in  the  Carmon  Office  Building  only 
a  few  yards  from  this  Chamber — to  be 
Intimidated  by  judicial  flat.  The  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  must 
be  permitted  to  go  ahead  with  its  per- 
fectly legitimate  assigned  task  of  gather- 
ing information  for  the  whole  Congress, 
and  for  the  American  people.  In  doing 
so,  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  acts  as  the  direct  agent  of  the 
full  House.  BJ\6  as  such  is  not  liable  to 
the  caprices  of  activist  judges.  Indeed, 
every  committee  of  the  Congress  must 
be  allowed  to  go  about  its  constitutional 
duty  free  from  the  threat  of  judicial  in- 
terference. This  Congress  must  not  al- 
low a  dangerous  precedent  to  be  set  that 
would  hold  the  sword  of  judicial  usurpa- 
tion over  each  of  the  ftreat  committees 
of  the  Congress.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
a  Federal  judge  can  halt  a  congressional 
committee  meeting  then  a  Federal  judge 
could  enjoin  and  halt  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  Congress  itself.  We  can  and  must 
stop  now  this  attempt  to  destroy  Con- 
gress— the  direct  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  pec^le. 


RESPECT  FOR  LEGAL  ORDER 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.-JOEXSGN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me  in  the  well  that  the 
decision  of  a  Federal  judge  in  enjoining 
a  House  committee  from  holding  hear- 
ings was  shocking  and  ridiculous.  I 
yield  to  no  man  or  woman  in  ttiis  House 
to  my  respect  for  this  great  Institution. 
I  know  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  not 
win  me  any  popularity  contests  in  view 
of  the  prevailing  mood.  But  I  think  our 
oolleague  who  announOed  In  advance 
plaimed  defiance  of  this  oohrt  order  was 
imwlse. 
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At  a  momesitln  6ur  taMovy  urban  It  !• 
important  to  encourage  respect  for  law 
and  order.  It  does  not  seem  fitting  to  me 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  should  ex- 
press open  cont«npt  for  the  legal  ma- 
chinery and  the  processes  of  law. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Injunction  granted 
by  the  Federal  oourt  judge  was  ridicu- 
lous, but  there  is  adequate  machinery  for 
appetd.  I  understand  it  has  been  uti- 
lized with  the  result  that  the  injunc.lon 
has  been  set  aside  with  respect  to  law 
and  order. 

How  can  this  Congress  expect  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  refrain  from  tiJclng 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  when  we 
ourselves  thumb  our  nose  at  law  and 
order?  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
surely  the  gentleman  does  not  regard  a 
simple  forthright  protest  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  as  being  a  violation  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  not  taJkhig 
about  a  violation  of  the  law.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  respect  for  legal  orders.  In- 
stead of  announcing  that  we  would  defy 
the  legal  order,  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  legal  machinery,  because  any 
reasonable  man  should  have  known  that 
this  order  could  not  have  been  sustained. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  think  the 
comments  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  in  defiance  of  this  court — pcu-tlcu- 
larly  this  court,  because  I  really  just  do 
not  have  very  much  respect  for  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  member  of  the 
committee  said  he  would  stay  In  jail  un- 
til hell  freezes  over.  If  necessary. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  God  bless 
him. 
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were  60  oited,  to  try  him  before  the  bar 
of  this  House.  This  has  been  done  be- 
fore. Perhaps  now  Is  the  time  to  do  it 
agsdn. 


ENCROACHMENT    BY    THE    JUDICI- 
ARY UPON  THE  LEGISLATIVE 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  non- 
lawyer,  I  approodi  this  subject  with 
some  trepidation  and  perhaps  frcan  a 
slightly  (hfferent  angle  than  some  of  our 
Members  who  are  very  well  versed  In  the 
law.  I  appreciate  very  much  the'poel- 
ticxi  which  the  Speaker  has  taken  and 
the  position  expressed  particularly  by 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RnrERsl.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
wonder  whether  the  committee  lias  con- 
sidered the  wisdom  of  calling  this  Judge 
before  the  committee  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  cited  for  contempt. 
This  would  be  something  that  we  might 
be  able  to  do  before  we  undertake  Im- 
peachment proceedings. 

I  realise  full  weU,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If 
this  action  were  taken.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  have  Mm  cited  before  a  Feden^ 
Judge,  but  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
if  this  body  gave  oonsideratton  to  dttng 
this  gentleman  tot  contempt,  and.  if  he 
CXn 1283 — ^Part  15 


CONORESS  MUST  ACT  TO  PREVENT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FROM  ABUSINQ 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  19  OF 
MEODICARE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  switching 
the  subject  to  something  else,  but  I  t>e- 
lleve  it  Is  something  which  is  equally 
shocking  and  equally  disturbing ;  namely, 
the  New  York  medicare  law  Implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  title  19  of  the 
Medicare  Act. 

Wa  passed  medicare  last  year,  a  very 
controversial  program,  but  there  was  no 
debate  on  title  19  of  that  bill,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  rather  modest  extension 
of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act.  However,  the 
New  York  Times  of  last  Saturday  had  a 
story  ttxat  says  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  now  es- 
timates that  the  annual  cost  of  this  New 
York  program  will  be  $1.4  billion.  That 
means  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  New 
York  program  will  be  twice  what  Con- 
gress hs^  estimated  would  be  the  annual 
cost  Of  the  entire  title  19  program  for  all 
50  States.  Yet  this  Times  story  says 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  nevertheless  Intends  to  ap- 
prove the  New  York  program  as  being 
"reasonable  In  character." 

If  this  New  York  Implementation  of 
title  19  Is  approved  and  if  the  New  York 
progrsmi  Is  then  adopted  by  the  other  49 
States,  I  beUeve  we  are  going  to  be  In 
serious  trouble  here  in  this  Congress. 
1  Certainly  the  intent  of  Congress  will  be 
very  seriously  flouted.  I  have  therefore 
teletfraphed  the  Secretary  and  asked  him 
to  hold  up  approval  of  the  New  York  plan 
until  we  In  this  House  can  consider  the 
matter  more  fully. 

Mh  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a-ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  our 
dist^grdshed  majority  whip. 

Mt.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mlttfee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter,  has  been 
hol<lng  very  extensive  hearings  on  the 
whole  subject.  I  siiggest  the  gentleman 
might,  before  he  sends  all  these  tele- 
grams, talk  with  the  chairman  of  the 
con:Unlttee. 

Mi-.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
compient  of  our  distinguished  whip.  In 
fact,  I  took  this  time  this  morning  to 
brine  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
to  the  Committge  on  Ways  and  Means  my 
bm.fH.R.  15917,  whidi.  if  adopted  by  tlM 
eoxntnlttee.  will  resolve  this  problem.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  support  my  UH 
in  hts  eommittee. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  AND 
THE  JUDICIAL  BRANCH  ON  A 
OOLL18IC5W  CODR8B 

•  Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ooDsoit  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaitleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  has  just  said, 
the  three-judge  court  convened  this 
morning  dissolved  the  temporary  re- 
straining order.  Howevw.  I  believe  It  Is 
significant  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  did  so  only  on  the  grounds  of  a 
technicality.  They  ruled  that  the  petl- 
Uoner  had  failed  to  show  Irreparable 
damage. 

I  am  further  advised  that  the  court  has 
convened  another  session  of  the  three- 
judge  court  to  sit  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
2:30,  and  that  one  cd  the  members  of 
that  three- Judge  panel  will  be  the  same 
Judge  Corcoran  who  Issued  the  tempo- 
rary restraining  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  are  on  a  collision  course.  That 
course  was  chosen  by  the  judicial  branch. 
The  Congress  has  not  sought  to  usurp 
the  function  of  the  Judiciary.  Rather. 
Judge  Corcoran  has  sought  to  frustrate 
the  function  of  the  Oongross.  Ulti- 
mately, one  branch  must  yield;  the  other 
branch  must  prevail.  ^ 

What  finally  occuni  Involves  the  des- 
tiny of  this  Nation.  Down  one  road^lles 
the  destination  of  a  continuance  of  our 
elective  representative  democracy  oper- 
ating within  the  framework  of  its  tri- 
partite form  of  government.  Down  the 
other  road  lies  the  destination  of  an  ap- 
pointive judicial  oligarchy  where  the 
body  of  governmental  powers  \m  unsub- 
dlvlded,  unseparated  and  thwefore  un- 
checked. 

In  the  present  state  of  things.  It  is  our 
duty  as  legislators  to  resist  and  defy 
Judge  Corcoran  and  any  Tudge  like  him 
who  attempts  to  trespass  upon  the  do- 
main of  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives and  emasculate  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  which  tias  so  long 
been  the  security  of  the  people's  Uberty. 


JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES  SET  NEW  REC- 
ORDS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  6PBAKXB.  Is  there  objaotlan  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fcom  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objectloii. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  high-lnteneat-rHte  arttnin%KTa- 
tton  each  week  now  is  setting  new  highs 
in  the  oost  of  Oovammant  flnMvtng. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  Treamry  reftindiat 
Issue  carried  a  sy4-percent  coupon  for  a 
note  due  in  1971.  Already  ttuvt  note  iMia 
la  seBtaw  at  iippraalmately  one-half  point 
discount  in«er  pxr  to  yMd  hJUvftmit. 
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That  coupon  wm   a  4S-y«ar  bteh   for 
TrttLMfBy  UKumabag. 

Lut  week,  FNMA  «>kl  S5-«i«ath.  »%- 
percent  debentures  at  a  0scount.  "Hie 
lasae  was  priced  at  M>%3  to  yield  5Jl 
pereent — ^tlie  talshest  tnterest  toti  ever 
paldbyFNMA. 

Tb|terd«y.  tbe  TreaauiT  9iAd  18-week 
bffla  at  a  new  high  rate  of  6.048  pettiest. 
The  yield  on  Treasury  bills -with  a  26- 
week  maturity  Jximped  to  8 JIS  liercent; 
widely  exceedtnf  the  prerious  reoord  of 
5.099  pereent  set  to  Jaatudr  1900. 

Today,  the  Tederal  hamt  loan  bania 
are  seBlng  a  8590  in]2U<m  bond  Issae  bear- 
ing a  record  6%-pereei^  coupon  rate. 
The  bonds,  due  m  1  year,  are  priced  at 
99%  to  afford  a  return  to  Investors  of  6'' 
percent.  Only  a  month  b^ore.  the  banks 
sold  an  Issue  of  S^-peromt  bonds  to 
yield  the  Investor  5.80  percent. 

Today,  conferees  on  Ute  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Act  h(dd  their  first 
meeting.  Tte  Senate  has  Included  a  pro- 
vision aathorlitfng  nnCA  under  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  to  seU  88.2  billion  of 
partielpatibns  against  loans  to  be  pooled 
by  various  Oovemment  agencies.  Sale 
at  these  participations  In  the  Johnson 
administration's  tight  money  market 
would  be  a  tiagle  mistake  as  the  added 
pressure  en  oiujltal  markets  only  can 
drive  interest  rates  up  and  up. 

I  hope  the  House  conferees  will  be  suc- 
OQSsfid  In  knocking  that  participation 
authorisation  from  the  bin. 


•     A  VIOLATION  OF  SEPARATION  OP 
POWEBS 

l<r.  DEVIMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
,    rema;Vks. 

The  SPBAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rewMst  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Ibste  was  no  objeettoo. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  my  eoUeagues  have  preceded  me  on 
the  subject  of  Federal  Judges,  most  of 
ttem  bemoaning  what  Judge  Corcoran 
did  In  this  Instance.  I  would  sajr  It  is 
very  definitely  a  violation  of  the  sepa- 
raticm  of  powers  for  a  Fedsral  Judge  to 
try  to  enjoin  a  oengresstotial  oommlttee. 
However,  we  an  not  talking  about  some 
constructive  results  that  can  be  obtained. 

There  Is  legislation  pending  before  this 
body  which  would  Umlt  or  reduce  the 
"lifetime"  teim  of  Federal  Judges;  this 
legislation  should  be  set  for  hearing.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
ita«uire  the  UJi.  Smireme  Court,  in  order 
to  hold  a  decision  of  this  bod^  uncon- 
Stttuttcnal,  to  have  a  majority  of  at  leart 
two- thirds  of  its  members  agree  rather 
than  IwrtDg  a  6-ta-4  dackkm.  as  they 
haif«  tiae  and  time  atatb  to  the  last 
decade. 

I  also  have  had  kigislartnsi  yrr^iirg  fttr 
a  Bumtar.el  Team  here  wbteh  would,  for 
tbe.aralltee^  mtU  out  spedfle  <iuaUflea- 
UaoM  fsr  those  penciM  to  be  anMtoUri 
^  —  tw  TTatrnl  bfinntga  ItseHMtoae 
Ml».ttoto  .that  w  ■heuld.hava  judges 
9]'Pi»1<i»to4  In  the  lasw  »S:  weU  as 
^udtolalinvlewfto  makerthsasanious 
4Mmm,  Omt  lawniiwa  Bswrtitil^  to- 
Hmnmtm  lUaiMMw^.  «b«  mmtm 
meaningful  quaUflcations. 


SSPARATIOIT  OF  POMTERS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  ^  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
na  remarks.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Obiot 

There  was  no  obi)eetlon. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
perhaps  in  all  of  ^e  years  I  have  been 
h^re  there  has  never  been  a  moment  In 
oUr  history  that  has  been  so  filled  with 
pdrtent,  with  pogslbllites  of  absolute 
destruction  of  our  way  of  life  as  this  par- 
ticular moment.  As  an  American  Woman 
I  look  to  this  House  and  to  this  Congress 
aiul,  of  course,  particularly  to  the  House 
to  do  something  reid,  something  vital,  to 
preserve  our  Oovemment  and  our  way  of 
life  and  our  whole  method  of  procedure. 
We  have  had  battles  before  among  the 
three  different  parts  of  our  Oovemment 
but  never  anything  like  this.  I  beg  and 
implore  you  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  you  who 
are  the  chairmen  of  these  tremendous 
c<»nmlttee8  of  this  House  to  get  together 
and  move  into  areas  that  will  tell  the 
pecq?le  of  this  country  and  the  pec^le  of 
the  world  that  we  are  still  a  government 
of  the  people.  The  power  was  given  to 
the  peophe  in  the  beginning.  Very  well. 
We  have  let  all  too  much  of  It  slip  away 
from  us.  Let  us  ffeice  the  facts  as  they 
are  and  then  stand  up  and  get  it  back. 


CONSTITUnONAt   SEPARATION  OP 
THE  POWERS 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Khe  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

"niere  was  no  obHectlon. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
practically  everything  that  has  been  said 
today  by  my  colleagues  concerning  Judge 
CoroOTan's  decision,  but  as  I  listened  to 
these  remarks  I  co«ld  not  help  but  recall 
some  of  the  other  decisions  that  have 
been  announced  t^  Federal  courts  since 
I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  august  body.  Decision  after  de- 
cision have  invaded  the  legislative  field 
and  overstepped  -the  powers  of  the 
courts,  so  the  decision  by  this  Johnson 
s4>polntee  of  18  mpnths  was  almost  in- 
evitable. Time  aflier  time  this  Congress 
has  permitted,  sindb  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber. Federal  judges  to  trespass  on  the 
legislative  duties  pt  this  body  without 
ever  doing  anything  about  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  'other  Federal  courts 
have  legislated  in: field  after  field  and 
have  taken  duty  after  duty  away  from 
this  Congress  while  this  body — with  Its 
Democratic  leadership — has  sat  Idly  by. 
I  have  seen  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  c^me  to  this  floor  after 
ode  of  these  decisions  had  been  an- 
iUN)Deed  and  aotially  agree  with  the 
takeover  when  they  should  halve  been 
Insisting  that  the  xxmrnlttee  report  re- 
medial legislation  iforthwfth.  Take  for 
example  the  Supi«ne  Court's  dcdsion 
dealing   with   the   reapportionment   of 


State  legtslatuna.  Cleazly  an  area 
which  should  be  and  had  been,  left  to 
the  Stotea  Did  the  Judiciary  bring  ut 
any  legislation?  No.  It  more  or  less  sanc- 
tioned the  takeover  by  its  inaction.  Why, 
this  Inaction  has  so  encouraged  these 
Federal  cou]i«  that  they  are  now  even 
legislating  by  drawing  district  lines  not 
only  in  the  case  of  State  legislation  dis- 
tricts but  in  some  States  for  congres- 
sional districts.  I  could  point  out  other 
areas  where  the  courts  are  legislating 
but  time  will  not  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  past  time  for 
this  Congress  to  measure  up  to  its  leg- 
islative responsibilities  and  to  make 
amends  in  these  areas  where  the  courts 
have  tresptissed.  We  have  a  constitu- 
tional duty  to  do  so.  The  pe(H>le  expect 
us  to  .do  80  as  they  want  us  to  remain  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  responsibility  for  action,  Mr. 
Speaker,  rests  with  jrou  and  jrour  party — 
your  party  is  in  the  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  hear  our  col- 
leagues speak  out  this  morning  against 
this  inevitable  decision,  a  Judge  ruling 
that  the  Congress  cannot  legislate  in  a 
given  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  ^ 


CALM  REQUIRED  IN  WAKE  OP  JU- 
DICIAL DECISION  BEARINQ  UPON 
LEGISLATIVE  PREROGATIVES 
Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o(  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  grave  concern  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  over  the  judicial  decision 
which  has  been  brought  into  question 
here  this  morning  restraining  the  func- 
tioning of  a  committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  judge  was 
thoroughly  wrong,  and  I  want  to  do  all 
I  can.  with  my  colleagues,  to  protect  and 
preserve  and  to  assert  the  proper  pre- 
rogatives of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  grievous 
harm  can  be  done  to  our  constitutional 
system  if  what  has  been  said  here  this 
morning,  particularly,  by  some  able 
Members,  might  be  interpreted  by  tbe 
country  as  meaning  two  things:  One, 
that  this  Congress  does  not  recognize 
that  there  are  ImmimlWes  of  citizens, 
even  from  the  power  of  the  Congress, 
when  they  are  properly  presented  in  a 
proper  manner. 

And.  secondly,  that  this  House  asserts 
the  prerogative  of  omnipotence.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes 
we  do  not  have  omnipotent  power,  and 
as  Lord  Coke  said  to  the  king  who 
wanted  to  sit  on  his  court,  "The  king, 
too.  is  under  the  law." 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  House  of 
Representotives.  as  well  as  the  other 
body  and  the  President  and  tbe  courts 
as  welL 

So,  Mr.  I^o^aker,  let  us  ke^  this  de- 
bate and  ourb  our  t'Mllgnflt^fm  within 
ourConstitotloi.     tj    rm 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  of  the  right 
of  these  people  to  express  their  opinion 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  any  other 
matter  is  (me  thing  that  should  be  pre- 
served and  properly  protected.  This 
i^as  the  wrong  way  in  which  to  do  it  that 
this  judge  expressed. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  let  what 
has  been  said  here  today  In  our  just  in- 
dignation, be  notice  to  the  American 
people,  that  this  House  does  not  recog- 
nize the  power  and  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  courts  in  proper  cases  and  in 
the  proper  maimer  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  citizens,  and  that 
we  deny  that  we,  as  Lord  Cc^e  told  the 
King  he  was,  are  under  the  law. 


THE  DISTINCTION  BETTWEEN  RIGHT 

OP  PEOPLE  TO  EXPRESS  AN  OPIN- 
ION AND  TREASON 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there 
is  considerable  difference,  if  I  may  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepwh] 
between  the  right  of  people  to  express 
their  opinion  and  treason — and  I  call  it 
tieason  advisedly — which  is  sending 
money,  supplies  and  aid  and  comfort  to 
an  enemy  of  this  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, anybody  can  disagree  with  what 
we  are  doing  In  Vietnam,  verbally;  they 
can  visit  there  if  they  want  to,  and  they 
can  protest. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  they  start 
sending  money  and  supplies,  and  even 
blood,  to  the  people  who  are  killing 
American  soldiers,  I  say  that  comes  under 
the  heading  of  treason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  we  ought  to  have 
a  declaration  of  war.  so  that  the  law  of 
treason  would  apply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  thought 
that  this  thing  In  Vietnam  should  be  kept 
within  bounds,  and  I  have  supported  the 
moderation  which  has  been  evidenced 
by  our  leaders,  and  I  still  sui^wrt  It.  But 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  get  up  here 
and  throw  a  cloak  of  immunity  over 
some  of  the  actions  of  some  o^  these 
people  and  call  It  "dissent."  because  it 
goes  far  beyond  dissent. 

I  would  just  like  also  to  observe  that 
I  have  read  the  Constitution  and  the 
judicial,  the  executive,  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  are  equal.  I  have  defend- 
ed the  courts  from  time  to  time,  but  I 
think  this  decision  by  Judge  Corcoran 
was  absolutely  outrageous.  I  assume 
that  before  I  came  on  the  floor  someone 
has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  he  could 
possibly  be  imoeached  and  that  may  not 
be  such  a  bad  idea. 


ENCROACHMENT     BY     THE     JUDI- 
CIARY UPON  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
Mr.  HUNOATE,     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

D»y  remarks. 


Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  who 
opened  a  good  part  of  this  discussion 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pkppkr]  in  their  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  must  beware 
of  extremism.  I  feel  that  impeachment 
might  be  an  extreme  remedy.  Just  as  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  as- 
sert that  if  the  Jackasses  of  the  world 
united  together  and  did  not  elect  all  the 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  mem- 
bers for  life,  they  would  not  get  their 
just  desserts — I  think  that  is  too  extreme. 

However,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  pointed  out,  we  have  pro- 
ceeded along  the  road  that  led  to  de- 
cisioms  In  the  field  of  prayer  and  religion 
in  the  schools,  with  which  some  disagree. 
Taking  away  the  right  of  interrogation 
of  Suspects  from  police  officers,  with 
whioh  many  disagree.  We  have  observed 
conduct  on  the  bench  of  multiple  mar- 
riages, although  in  series,  with  which 
manjjr  disagreed.  We  have  witnessed  ac- 
tion .at  the  State  legislative  level  where 
the  iState  governments  patterned  their 
governments  after  ours  and  were  told 
that  they  could  not  do  so. 

But  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  struck 
a  Federal  nerve  and  it  may  be  that  we 
are  too  late  in  our  protests  because  as 
indl(tated  previously.  It  is  not  too  long  a 
step  from  permitting  judicial  legislation 
to  one  where  the  court  then  says  that  no 
one  I  else  shall  legislate — although,  of 
course,  this  decision  would  not  reach 
nearly  so  far. 

I  Uilnk  we  might  remember  that  in  the 
begHming  of  this  country  there  was  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  form  of  justice 
administered  in  England.  This  resulted 
in  the  fact  that  in  colonial  days  you  did 
not  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  be  a  judge  and 
nearly  all  judges  at  all  levels  were 
electi^d.  Perhaps  the  wheel  is  turning 
around  to  approximately  the  same  place 
again. 


PRIVATEn  CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


PEDRO  IRIZARRY  GUIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2914) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irlzarry  Quido. 

The  SPEAKBai.  Is  there  objection  te 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected 
and  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DIRtXTI.'TNO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  ADJUDICATE  A 
CLtAIM  TO  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
MARENGO  COUNTY.  ALA. 

The  C[&±  called  the  bill  (HJR.  4841) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Intoior  to 
adJuAicato  a  dalB  to  certain  land  In 
Mmrengo  Counter,  Ala. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPENSATION     FOR     CANCSLLA- 
TION  OF  GRAZING  FEEIMITS 

The  Clerit  called  the  bill  (8. 1375)  pro- 
viding a  method  for  determining  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  cer- 
tain indlvlduaLs  are  entitled  as  reim- 
bursement for  damages  sustained  by 
them  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their 
grazing  permlte  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRED  E.  STARR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (B.  1068)  for 
the  r^ef  of  Fred  E.  Starr. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RAISLA  STEIN  AND  HER  TWO 
MINOR  CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1945) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ralsla  Stein  and  her 
two  minor  children. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEft.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AHUNE  AND  MAURICE  LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  2016) 
for  the  relief  of  Arline  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMETRIOS  KON8TANTINOS  OEOR- 
QARAS— ALSO  KNOWN  AS  JAMES 
K.  GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3148) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantinos 
Qeorgaras — also  known  as  James  K, 
Oeorgaras. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tb  there  objection  to 
the  requekt  of  the  gtotleman  from  Mia- 

MHUl? 

TtMse  was  no  obioetla&. 


IVvwB 
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tots.  MSIMA  B.  PERKDIS 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bm  m;fL  327S) 
to  conXer  jurtadlctlxm  on  th«  VS.  Court 
of  Calnu  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Melba  B. 
Pei^lnB  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Htnt  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  preiudtee. 

The  SraAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.  MILLSR  AND  MILDRED 

M.  MIU^ER 
•  THe  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4457) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Miner  and  Mil- 
dred M.  Miller. 

Mr.  TMjCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objeelkm. 


ROBERT  A.  HARWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  «039> 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  A.  Harwell. 

Mr.  MeEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rlquest  of  the  gentleman  fmn  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OILMOUR  C.  MacDONALD.  COLONEL. 
XJB,  MR  FORCE,  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7546) 
for  relief  GUmour  C.  MacDonald.  colonel. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJt  7540 
Be  it  nmoUi  ky  tK«  SvnmU  and  Houm  of 
ReprtMentatlve*  of  the  United  Stmtee  of 
Anteriaa  tn  Congree*  OMtembled,  ThMX,  not- 
wlthaUnrtlng  mriy  ttetuta  of  IlmlUtlaiu.  lapae 
of  tlma.  or  bars  oC  lachoa.  jortidlctlon  u 
b«r«by  oonfemd  upon  the  Unlt«d  BtatM 
Court  H  GUUm  «}  kaar.  dcUrmias.  u«  nn- 
der  Judgmant  upon  any  «i«i»w.  legml  ot  aqul- 
Ubla,  Olad  by  Ollmotir  C.  ICacDonald:  oalon«I. 
VnMMt  StatM  Air  FarM  (ntlnd),  ShaUmar. 
Plortda,  for  oompanaatlon  for  the  n-rgt  by 
tha  Utaitaa  staMs  doftng  Warld  War  n  and 
ttia  Koraan  conUot  of  a  tubular  oaltcop  tlra- 
puneturlng  dtvloa  aUMwUy  lavantad  by  tba 
■aid  OUmour  O.  liCaaDonald,  tb^  aald  OH- 
mour  C.  MacDonald  having  aubmlttad  draw- 
tnga  and  modala  of  aueh  devloe  to  tha  Ra- 
ttooal  inventcn  OooaoU.  Dapgfiam  of 
Oommarea.  in  1940,  with  tha  allagad  undar- 
atanrting  that  ha  womd  ba  companaatad  for 
Ua  iKvanttao  n  it  ib««  osad  by  tka  Qoltad 


a.  Suit  upon  any  aueh  clatm  may  l>« 
UiaUtutad  at  any  tlma  wltUn  one  yaar  anar 
tha  dtata  at  tha  anaotmant  at  tbla  Aot.  Sz- 
ca^  M  ofthaiwiaa  provldad  haratn.  praeaad- 
lAfiTnr  ta*  daterttloatloo  of  such  «lali^  and 
i^fyivw  Uid  paymant  dt  any  Jud^aant  tharaon 
a^taU  ba  had  In  tha  aama  mannar  aa  tn  tha 
ohaa  er  oMttia  6«ra#  wlkMb  tha  Oaurt  of  CUIma 
Baa  iwlaAetlaa  aadar  aaotlot  lesi  o*  tttla 
38  of  tha  XTnltad  8t«Mi  Ooda.  Methtag  in 
lk>»  Aq^alMti  ba  oenafrQad  ^raa  ttf««BM  of 
ttahlUtii  oa  tte  part  «g  tlM  Unttad  tftti. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  rrnpriitil 
— -*  — rtl  n  thlnt  ttmii  urss  i  sat  riw  rilli  il 


tline,  and  passed,  qzui  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


i. 


JOHN  T.  KNIQHT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  8694) 
conferring  jurlsdietlon  upon  the  UJ3. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  utx>n  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  olJection. 
i  — 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HOWARD  H. 
ADEIfEROER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8727) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H. 
Adelberger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read,  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.a.  8727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
iimeriite  In  Congrem  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trekaury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  ou|  of  any  money  In  the 
Treaaury  not  otheiWlae  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $18,810  to  Iti.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H. 
Adalbcffger,  5466  Valjey  Pike,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  full  settlement  of  their  claim  agalnat  the 
United  St&tee  for  damages  to  real  estate 
siistalned  In  July  1^58  In  connection  with 
certain  oonatructloa  activities  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio,  by  the  Corpe 
of  Army  Bnglneers.  This  claim  la  not  cog- 
nizable under  the  tert  claims  provisions  of 
tttla  28.  United  Stat«a  Code:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In. excess  of  10  ppr  centvun  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  irlth  this  claim,  and  the 
■ama  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwlthstaedlng.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provlslooa  of  this  Act  shall  ba 
deemed  guilty  of  a  tnlsdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  st)all  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  ;;11  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

"Th4*t  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  Dlstrldt  of  Ohio,  Western  Di- 
vision, to  hear,  deteiinlne,  and  render  Judg- 
ment on  the  claims  af  Howard  H.  Adelberger 
and  Nola  A.  Adelber^r,  his  wife,  against  the 
United  States  for  da^iages  and  loss  of  value 
with  reference  to  the  following  described  real 
property: 

"Stttuate  on  the  north  side  of  State  Routes 
4  and  69  and  west  .of  Bath  Road  in  Bath 
Township.  Fairborn  pchool  District.  secUon 
8,  town  two,  range  8.  M.Rs..  Greene  County. 
C»»lo,  and  consisting'  of  32.79'  acres,  more  or 
lass,  and  U  approxieiately  seven  miles  east 
of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

due  to  the  lowering  <jf  the  water  toble  in  the 
above-described  property  and  the  lowering  of 
tbe  leire)  of  a  lake  on  thut  property  due  to 
the  dredging  of  the  l|id  River  and  the  lower- 
ing of  the  level  of  that  river  north  of  the 
Wrlght-Pattereon  Mi  Force  Base  Notwlth- 
stendlng  any  prlncl^  or  rtila  of  law;  the 
court  In  the  exercise, of  the  Jurisdiction  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  Uf  authorized  to  render 
5bdgment  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
|»ao|>a>ty  daaarfbad  h^rata  tf  it  shaH  find  13»t 
tha  value  of  the  proAarty  has  baan 


by  reason  of  tha  dredging  and  stream  im- 
provement work  performed  by  the  United 
States.  The  action  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  ba  Instituted  within 
one  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD  G.  BEAGLE.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13909) 
for  the  relief  of  Eklward  O.  Beagle.  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TAI.COTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHARLES  J.  ARNOLD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  13910) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  J.  Arnold. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DELMA  S.  POZAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  146)  for 
the  relief  of  Delma  S.  Pozsis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGES  PRAISE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  196)  for 
the  relief  of  Georges  Praise. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  99)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  HALIj.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous ednacnt  that  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  be  paaed  over  wlthoat 
prejudice.  .  . 


TTie  e^^EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? , 

There  was  no  objection. 


DINESH  KUMAR  PODDAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2663)  for 
the  relief  of  Dlnesh  Kumar  Poddar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

S.  2663 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dlnesh  Kumar  Poddar  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lO^(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bhag- 
watl  P.  K.  Poddar,  a  lawfully  resident  alien 
and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  reapec- 
Uvely,  in  behaif  of  tha  said  Dlnesh  Kumar 
Poddar  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Dlnesh  Kumar 
Poddar  and  Olrish  Kumar  Poddtu-  may  be 
classified  as  children  wltliln  the  meaning  of 
jectlon  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  peUUons  filed  in  their  behalf  by 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bhagwatl  P.  K.  Poddar.  a  law- 
fully resident  aiien  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  respectively,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nUnols  [Mr.  Gray]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  tn  the  Rbcors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  private  bill  S.  2663,  for  the 
relief  of  Dlnesh  K.  Poddar.  adt^Jted  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bhagwatl  P.  K.  Poddar, 
which  has  been  amended  to  Include  the 
subject  of  my  bill,  HJl.  14521.  Girlsh  K. 
Poddar,  the  second  adopted  son  of  D. 
and  Mrs.  Bha«:watl  P.  K.  Poddar.  He  is 
13  years  of  age  and  was  ad(H>ted  last  De- 
canber  23,  1965. 

The  first  adopted  son,  Dlnesh.  is  the 
benenclary  of  S.  2663,  which  recently 
passed  the  Senate  and  it  was  my  purpose 
In  Introducing  my  bill,  HJl.  14521.  to 
classify  the  second  adopted  son,  Girlsh, 
M  an  eligible  orphan  in  order  that  his 
adoptive  parraits.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bhagwatl 
P.  K.  Poddar,  can  petition  to  bring  him 
to  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
they  are  bringing  the  older  adopted  son, 
Dlnesh,  to  this  country  with  them.  The 
natural  parents  of  Girlsh  In  India  are 
«tremely  poor  and  have  legally  released 
Mm  for  adoption  by  his  atmt  and  imcle, 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
united  States  and  are  quite  capatrie  in 
erery  way  of  caring  for  both  benefliel- 
artes. 

At  the  present  time.  Dr.  Bhagwatl  Pod- 
dar is  studying  In  India  on  a  reseansh 
grant  and  wishes  very  much  to  bring 
both  sons  back  to  the  United  States  in 


August  vhKi  be  and  Mrs.  Poddar  will 

return  to  the  Uhlted  States  to  continue 
residence  here  where  he  will  resume 
teaching  at  the  Illinois  State  University. 
Normal.  111. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  has  now  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  amendment  to 
S.  2663  so  that  both  orphan  boys  are 
included  in  this  measure  now  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  The  benefici- 
aries have  been  medically  examined  and 
are  medically  qualified  to  receive  a  visa, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  passage  of 
S.  2613,  as  amended.  In  view  of  the  very 
short  time  left  until  the  Poddars  will  be 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  both  sons  back  with 
them  for  permanent  residence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  Was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  Dlnesh  Kumar 
Poddar  and  Girlsh  Kumar  Poddar." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


I    MISS  ELISABETH  VON 
OBERNDORFF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJR.  3901) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elisabeth  von 
Obemdorff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tihe  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3901 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  Allen  Property  Custodian  be,  and  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  return  all 
funds  vested  by  the  Office  of  Allen  Prc^)erty 
through  order  numbered  4116.  October  2. 
1944,  tplonglng  to  Elisabeth  von  Obemdorff: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  tms  Act 'in  excees  of  lO  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
oi  servlcee  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  parson  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider Was  laid  on  the  table. 


USE    OF    THE    VESSEL    "JOHN    P. 
DREWS" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HA.  14617) 
to  amend  Private  Law  86-203  to  permit 
the  usf  of  the  vessel  John  F.  Drews  In  the 
coastwise  trade  while  It  is  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Mil? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CCMiVlCYlNO     CERTAIN     LANDS     IN 

I  iNYocoinmr,cALip. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9520)  to 
authoilze  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 


convey  certain  lands  in  Inyo  County, 
Calif.,  to  the  personal  representattre  of 
the  estate  of  Gwllym  L.  Morris,  Dolores 
G.  Morris.  George  D.  Ishmael,  and  Yema 
H.  Ishmael. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
SLR.  9^ao 

Be  it  enacted  »ir  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem-hled,  That  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  issue,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  the  persons  named  below,  who 
have  previously  filed  desert  land  entrlaa  on 
the  lands  Involved,  patents  to  the  following 
described  tracts  of  land  In  the  county  of 
Inyo.  State  of  Oalifomla. 

(1)  7\>wnship  27  north,  range  4  east,  San 
Bernardino  meridian,  saction  27:  weat  half 
containing  320  acres  to  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  Kstate  of  OwUym  U  ttarriM. 

(2)  Township  27  north,  range  4  east,  San 
Bernardino  meridian,  section  28:  east  half 
containing  Sao  acres  to  Doloraa  O.  MorrU. 

(9)  Township  27  north,  ranga  4  east.  Ban 
Bernardino  meridian,  section  ^:  aast  half 
containing  320  acres  to  George  D.  Ishmael. 

(4)  Township  27  north,  range  4  east,  San 
Bernardino  meridian,  section  26:  west  half 
containing  330  acras  to  Verna  H.  Isbmaal. 

Sbc.  2.  Each  p&tant  authorlzad  to  be  Isauad 
by  section  1  of  this  Act  may  be  Issued  only 
after  payment,  by  the  beneficiary  of  this  Act 
to  the  United  States,  of  tbe  sum  of  (a)  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  lands  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  lees  the  value  added 
to  the  land  by  the  beneficiary,  and  (b)  the 
administrative  costs  of  makit^g  the  convey- 
ance, both  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  patent  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  (a)  any  of  the  following  named 
minerals  for  which  the  land  is  deemed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  valuable  oi 
prospectively  valuable  as  of  the  date  of  Issu- 
ance of  patent:  ooal,  native  asphalt,  solid  and 
■emlsolld  Mtumen,  and  bituminous  rock  (in- 
cluding on-impregnated  rock  or  sands,  from 
which  oil  is  recoverable  only  by  special  treat- 
ment after  the  deposit  is  mined  or  quarried) , 
oil.  gas.  on  Bhaie.  phoephate,  sodium,  and 
potassium,  and  (b)  the  right  of  the  United 
States,  Its  lessees,  permittees.  <tt  Ilcensaea  to 
prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove  them  mider 
applicable  provisions  of  low. 

Sac.  4.  No  conrsyance  to  any  be&aflclary  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  unless  an>Ucattoa  for 
the  conveyance  is  made  to  tlM  Ssoratary  of 
the  Interior  within  one  year  after  tha  affec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  paymant  Is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Within  the  pe- 
riod allowed  therefor  by  him. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^oesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tbe  table. 


HARRIET  C.  CHAMBER^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2104)  far 
the  relief  of  Harriet  C.  Chambers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2104 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  sad  Boute 
of  Representatives  of  tha  United  Stmta»  of 
America  ir  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  la  ocdar 
to  quiet  tl*le  to  the  foUowlng  daaorlbad  traot 
of  land  s^tuatad  within  tha  bowcutadaa.  of 
the  Shoa^one  National  Poreata.  jKryoming, 
and  held  and  claimed  by  Harriet  C.  Cbambara,' 
of  Lanoar,  Wyammg.  undar  a  chain  of  title 
dating  fron  March  29.  i»08.  tte  Swwtacy  of 
Agriculture  Is  authariead  and  dtiaetad  to 
convey  to  the  said  Harriet  C.  Cliambara  by 
quitclaim  deed  all  right,  title,  and  intaraat 
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at-  «fa*  VtMmt  BUtm  In  and  to  suck  tnwt 
tt  mid,  mora  pMrtteiUuly  ckwfttud  m  fol- 
lami  til*  MwtMMt  quvtar  vf  ttw  toutlMMt 
qmrlar  a<  Mottaa  S4,  townablp  *l  aortb, 
nuic*  100  west,  itxth  prlnotp«U  maridUB. 
ywmont  County  Wyotnlng.  oonauttns  of 
forty  Acm  mora  or  Imb. 

aao.  a.  Tba  oooTvymnoe  autttoriaad  by  the 
flxvt  Mctlon  of  tbto  Act  tiuU  be  nuul*  by  the 
Bwntary  o<  Acileultun  without  oonHcUn- 
tton,  but  th»  MOd  H«nlet  C.  ChMooben  ehall 
be«r  Aoy  wjimh  inddent  to  the  prepam- 
ttoo  nf  the  legel  docunenta  nee—eery  or  ep- 
praptl»>*  to  carry  out  the  flret  eeetton  of 
thla  Act. 

Tbe  UU  wu  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reoonslder  was  laid  on 
tihctaUe. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  DANVILLE, 

TT.T. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  19407) 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  property 
to  the  Danville  Junior  Cdlege,  Danville, 

m. 

There  being  no  ofajeetion.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  1S40T 

Be  tt  tnaotti  by  th9  Senate  »nd  Bouae  of 
Jtepre— nfetttw  o/  tht  UiMtd  Statu  of 
Amarioa  in  Ctrngreu  OMembled,  That  the  Ad- 
xalnletrator  at  Veteraas'  ASaln  la  authorized 
to  oonTay.  without  monetary  ooDslderatlon. 
to  the  DanTlUe  Junior  OoUaae,  DanvUle,  Q- 
Itaoii^  for  ita  uae  for  educational  purpoeea.  all 
rlfbtk  title  and  Interest  of  the  Vhlted  Stotas 
ijx.  a  tract  of  approximately  eeveDtaen  acres 
ot  land  and  to  a  tract  of  approximately  forty. 
one  acraa  of  land  and  aU  buUillngi  thereon, 
oooatttutlnc  a  portloii  of  the  reearraUon  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Itelllty,  Dan. 
vUle,  ZUiaols.  The  exact  legal  daiorlptlon  of 
the  traets  and  UnproTcmenta  thereon  shall  be 
detanalnedby  the  Administrator  of  VMenuu' 
Affaire,  and  U  a  surrey  Is  required  In  order  to 
make  such  detennlnatlon.  DanvUIe  Junior 
Oollage.  QanTlUe.  nUnola.  shall  bear  the  ex- 
penas  thereof . 

Sao.  a.  Any  deed  of  oonveyanee  made.pur- 
suant  to  this  Act  shall — 

(a)  peewlde  that  the  property  conveyed 
abatt  be  ased  In  a  manner  that  will  not.  In 
the  Jwdgment  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
wane*  Agalre,  or  hie  deelgnate,  intrrf -nre  with 
the  care  and  treatment  of  pattoi^u  In  the 
Veterans'  Admlnletxatton  FaclUty.  DanvlUe, 
mUaols; 

(b)  contain  such  additional  terms,  oondl- 
ttoiae,  veeervatlODS,  easements,  and  restrlc- 
Ufoas  as  may  be  detennlned  by  the  Admln- 
Istratar  of  Vetereni'  ASala  to  be  neoeasary 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Vnlied  States: 

(c)  proTlde  that  If  Danville  Junior  College, 
Danville,  minola,  Tlotstes  any  provision  of 
the  deed  of  oeaveyanoe  or  alienates  or  at- 
tempts to  alienate  all  or  any  part  of  the 
piopeetr  e»  conveyed,  title  thereto  ahaU  re- 
vert to  the  United  States;  «nd  that  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  any  such  violation  or  alienation  ot 
attempted  alienation  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive: and 

(«)  provide  that  la  the  event  of  such  re- 
VHstan,  all  Improvements  made  by  DaavUle 

.Joalar  OoUegs.  DaavUle.  IlUnois,  during  Its 
neenpaaey  ehall  vest  In  tJM  Uhlted  States 

■  wtthrwit  ps^ment  of  onaspeneatloa  tharefor. 

"  Tl^lkll  was  ordciBd  to  be  engrossed 
aod  (csid  a  thlrdAlme,  was  read  the  third 

'  ttsM,  aad  panad,  and  a  aoOon  to  rectm- 
sider  waa  laid  on  fh«  table. 

nKMu 


RELIKP  OP  MUIA  CRKKK  OIL  CO^ 
INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (Hil.  8699) 
for  the  relief  of  Mule  Creek  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
a  Delaware  corpori|tlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  (he  bill,  as  foilows: 

Hi|.8609 

Be  it  enacted  by  t$ie  Senate  and  Houae  of 
MepreeentaUvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  4i*$embled,  Tb»t,  In  tbe 
administration  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  Febrtary  36,  1930  (SO  UJ3.C. 
188),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  dtreet4d  to  receive,  conetder, 
and  act  upon  any  i  petition  of  the  Mule 
Creek  OU  Company.  Incorpomted.  a  Dela- 
ware corporatk>n.  filed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment Of  thU  Aict,  for  reinstatement  of 
United  States  oil  aad  gas  lease  "Wyoming 
0703^(A)".  as  If  s|icb  petition  had  been 
filed  within  the  time  provldecl  in  such  sec- 
tion and  such  sectien  had  been  applicable 
thereto. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4.  after  "1930",  insert  ".  as 
amended.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tiiie,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  abd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tike  table. 


AMEND      CHARTER      OP      SOUTH- 
ElASTERN    UNXVERSITY    OP    THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16608) 

to  amend  the  chatrter  of  Southeastern 

University  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJC   16608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepreaentativea  ^  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffres$  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  ehtltled  "An  Act  for  the 
relief  of  the  Southeaatem  University  of  the 
Young  Men's  Chrisilan  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  August  19. 
1037  (50  Stat.  697).  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sbc.  3.  The  management  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  vesfed  in  a  board  of  trvisteea 
consisting  of  not  less  than  nine  nor  more 
than  thirty  in  numter,  as  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  said  board  of  trustees,  one- 
third  of  whom,  at  all  times,  shall  be  gradu- 
ates ot  said  unlveratty,  of  the  qualifications 
piesorlbed  by  said  Ijoard  of  trustees,  nomi- 
nated by  the  alumni  of  said  university  in  the 
manner  prescribed  bw  said  board  of  trustees, 
azKl  an  of  whom  shall  b«  elected  by  said  board 
of  trustees.  Except  <as  hereinafter  provided, 
each  trustee  shaU  las  elected  for  a  term  of 
oSce  ot  three  years  from  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  the  term  tat  which  his  predeceesca- 
was  elected  so  that  the  terms  of  office  of  not 
more  than  one-thltfl  of  the  tnistees  shall 
expire  annually.  A;truBtee  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  pilor  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  'his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  elected  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  such  predecessor." 

Sac.  3.  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"San.  6.  ISie  Inooaie  of  the  aald  cnrpora- 
tloD  from  all  eoarees'WhatMMfver  diall  be  held 
In  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  appUed 


to  the  melatenance,  endowment,,  promotion, 
and  advaneement  d  the  said  university,  sub. 
Ject  to  oonforming  to  the  express  oonditlozu 
of  the  donor  of  any  gift,  devise,  <x  bequest 
accepted  by  said  corporation,  with  regard  to 
the  Income  therefrom." 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  the  term  of  oSlce  of  any 
trustee  in  office  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motiMi  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

TTie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  333] 
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Anderson,  lU. 

Ford, 

Olson.  Minn. 

Andrews, 

William  D. 

CNelU,  Mass. 

Olann 

Oarmatz 

Powell 

Baring 

Ollligan 

Purcell 

Barrett 

OoodeU 

Qule 

Bl^\Tli1t 

Orabowski 

Randall 

Boiling 

Oubaer 

Rees 

Bray 

Oumey 

Reenlck 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hag&n  Oa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Broyblll,  Va. 

Hansea,Wa8h. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hawkins 

Roncallo 

Bymea.  Wis. 

Robert 

Rostenkowskl 

Oallaway 

Holifleld 

Scott 

Cameron 

Holland 

Senner 

CeUer 

Kastenmelar 

Sickles 

Cohelan 

King,  N.T. 

Skublts 

Oonyers 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Carman 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer 

McCuUoch 

Todd 

Davts,Oa. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Toil 

Diggs 

Martin,  Mass. 

Tunney 

Dom 

Matthews 

Tupper 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Mink 

Tuten 

Bdwards,  La. 

Mt7« 

Vivian 

FaUon 

Moorhead 

Walker,  Miss. 

Pamsley 

Morris 

White,  Idaho 

Flood 

Morrison 

WIlllH 

Plynt 

Murray 

WiJmon, 

Pogarty 

O'Brien 

Charles  H. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Olsen,  Mont. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcaB,  347  Memben 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LEOISLATIVB  BRANCH  APPRCMTWA- 
TIONS,  1967 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJR.  I5i56)  making  awro- 
priations  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  an(l 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
In  lieu  of  the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from    Alabama    (Mr.    Ocorgs    W.    Ah- 

DRTWS]? 

There  was  no  ohjectlwi. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoifrauMCK  Ba>o«T  (H.  Rb^.  No.  1S62) 
The  oommittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
15456)  "making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine 

30.  1967,  and  for  other  purpooes,"  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  8o  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  foUows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numi>ered  37.  34.  39,  and  40. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36.  37.  38,  41,  44.  46,  47,  48.  49.  60  51 
and  63, 

And  agree  to  the  same. 

The   committee   of    conference    report    in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  12   3 
4.  5.  6,   7.   8,   0.    10.    11,    12.    13,    14.    15,    16     1?' 
18,  19,  20,  21,  33.  33,   24,   26.  26,  38,  39    30 

31,  32,  33,  36,  43.  43.  40,  63.  and  64. 

Oeobok  w.  Amazwa, 
TomSthcd, 

MlCSAXL  J.  KlXWAM, 

John  M.  Slack,  Jr., 
JoRN  J.  FtTirr,  Jr., 
OKoaoE  Marok, 
Odin  Lamckk, 
BenRkxtel, 
FaAKKT.  Bow, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.  S.  MiKX  MOKkONET, 

B.  L.  BAKTLrrr, 
William  Pkoxmiwe, 
Ralph  Tarbobouoh, 

•    CaklHatdkn, 
lj«v«arTT  Saltonstall, 
Milton  R.  Youno, 
TaoacAS  H.  Kuchkl, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

SrATnCKMT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  blU  (H.B.  18460)  making  Mpco- 
prlauons  for  the  legislative  branclAfor  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1967,  and  former  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
planation Of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely  : 

SBNATB    AND    HOtTSK     OF    WEPWCSKNTATIVM 

Amendments  Noe.  1  through  33.  under  the 
Senate  heading,  and  Noe.  43  and  43  xinder  the  , 
Architect  of  the  Capiua  heading,  relate  solely 
to  expenses  of  Senate  operations  and  activi- 
ties. Amendment  No.  34  relates  to  an  item 
for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Amendments  Nos.  1  through  13-  14 
through  26;  38  through  83;  and  43  and  43, 
relating  to  Senate  operations,  are  reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  But  In  accord 
With  the  long  and  weU-founded  practice 
under  which  each  body  determines  its  own 
Housekeeping  requirements  and  the  other 
concurs  therein  without  IntervenUon,  the 
«»aagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wlu  offer 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  In  these 
amendments. 

Amendment  No.  13,  in  part,  would  create 
•ddiUonal  positions  on  the  Senate  roU  o* 
tM  Capitol  PoUce  force.  The  rates  of  base 
pay  spedfled  for  the  oAear  poattlaoa  an  Cbe 
»ae  as  those  suted  in  amendment  Wo  54 
"tuch  are  designed  to  taring  the  pay  ot  euper- 


vlsory  poeltlODa  of  the  force  cloeer  to  parity 
with  those  provided  in  HJl.  16887  for  their 
counterparts  In  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
forcey  But  since  HJl.  16867  has  not  yet 
been  proceaaed  m  the  Semate,  the  rates  In 
amendment  64  are  in  the  interim  ezoeaalve 
to  tUe  objective,  and  would  be  scaled  back 
as  explained  later  herein  in  connection  with 
ameodmnnt  64.  Oooaequently,  the  managers 
on  the  part  ot  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion 
to  reoeda  and  ooocur  In  amendment  No.  IS 
with , appropriate  conforming  changes  in  the 
salary  rates. 

Amendments  Noe.  37  and  34  relate  to 
administration  of  the  customary  stationery 
allostences  long  granted  to  Members  of  Oon- 
greesj  No  27  relates  to  the  Senate  and  No.  34 
to  tUe  House  of  Representatives.  Both  of 
course  originated  In  the  Senate.  In  line 
with  ,the  weU-founded  practice  In  respect  to 
ezpeiiMS  of  the  other  body,  the  managers 
on  tUe  part  of  the  House  do  not  object  to 
exlsttog  Senate  provisions  on  the  subject 
remaining  unchanged.  The  companion 
amenidment.   No.  84,   is  also  omitted. 

}  Joint,  items 

General  Expenses,  Capitol  Police 

Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment for  the  purpoee  of  offering  a  motion 
to  increase  the  amount  by  $33.000 — to  a 
total  of  $85,600— to  provide  clothing  and 
equlfSnent  outfitting  and  first  year  mainte- 
nance costs  fcM-  the  72  additional  police 
poslt^ns  authorized  June  39,  1969  in  House 
Resolution  796  which  covered  only  salaries. 
Capitol  PoUce  Board 

Amendments  Noe.  30-38:  Adjust  the  com- 
pensaitlon  of  two  detectives — permanently 
detailed  to  the  Capitol  Police  Force— who 
act  a|  detective  sergeants,  so  as  to  equalise 
their  pay  with  that  of  a  feUow  detective 
similarly  serving  on  the  House  side. 

j        Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Office  at  .the  Architect 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $647,700 
for  salsrles  In  the  ofBce  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capltol  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $635,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Strikes  the  language 
inserted  by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  use  ot 
any  appropriation  In  the  bUl  for  "adminis- 
trative or  any  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  plans  refwred  to  as  schMnes  1,  3, 
and  3  fen-  the  extension  of  the  west  central 
front  of  the  Capitol."  (Not«. — The  three 
schemes  are  briefly  described  in  the  S.  Rept. 
No.  1409.  on  thU  biU.) 

There  are  no  funds  in  the  bill  for  the  west 
front  extension  project,  nor  is  there  any  au- 
thority to  proceed  with  construction  con- 
tracts, or  even  detailed  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. The  work  can  proceed  only  if  and 
when  the  Congress  shoiild  a{^>roprlate  the 
money  for  the  work  in  a  future  blU. 

$300,000  was,  however,  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  last  year  for  preparation  of  pre- 
limliUry  plans  and  estimates  of  cost,  includ- 
ing a  tnodel,  and  incidental  expenses  loolEing 
to  extension  of  the  west  central  front.  Most 
of  that  fund  is  already  contracted.  WhUe 
the  ilMoclate  architects  engaged  for  this 
purpose  completed  the  first  stage  study  and 
plans  earlier  this  year,  from  which  schemes 
1,  3.  and  3  w«e  developed,  and  for  which 
a  study  modtf  (ot  scheme  3)  was  made,  more 
time  U  necessarily  required  for  perfection 
of  plans  and  drawings  and  preparation  of  a 
full  soale  model  far  the  scheme  (3)  selected 
by  th4  special  Extension  Commission.  At  Its 
meetlag  with  the  architects  In  Jime,  the 
Commission  directed  the  Architects  to  get  the 
full  scale  model  ready  for  exhibition  to  Mem- 
bers ot  Congress  and  the  public  generally. 

A  fUll  scale  model  showing  the  entire 
Capltdi  BuUdlng— both  east  and  west 
fntxtet— shoold  be  of  great,  almoet  Inestima- 
ble v^nal-ald  vahie  in  heiplng  Members, 
the   press,   and   the  pubUc   generally   form 


sound  opinions  about  the  appearance  of  the 
building  if  extended  and  the  effect  of  the 
particular  prepoeals  In  Scheme  3  on  the  ar- 
chitectural features  of  the  present  west 
front.  But  the  conferees  understand  that 
the  fuU  scale  model  will  not  be  ready  to 
place  on  display  until  about  mid-November. 
In  the  circumstances,  then,  it  would  be 
premature,  and  lUogtoal,  to  consider  any  fur- 
ther approprlaUoos  for  the  weet  front  project 
at  this  session. 

Capitol  Orounds 
Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  #606,400 

for  care  and  improvement  of  the  Capitol 
Orounds  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $090,000  proposed  by  Uie  House. 

Senate  office  buildings  and  garage 
Amendments  Nos.  43-43;  Reported  In 
technical  disagreement  but,  as  explained 
earlier  herein  in  connection  with  other  Sen- 
ate housekeeping  items,  motions  will  be  of- 
fered to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
provisions. 

Structural  and  mechanical  care  of  Llbcary 
bnlldlnga  and  grounds 
Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $i;893,- 
000  for  this  purpose  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $1,617,000  proposed  by  ttie 
House. 

Botanic  Oarden 
Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  «0Oi,8OO 
for  thU  Item  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  1510,000  proposed  by  the  House. 
I4brmry  of  Oongreas 

Amendment  No.  46 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Motion  will  be  made  to  n- 
cede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendmeat, 
which  will  provide  for  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  approprlaUons  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  continue  the  Monthly  Index  of  Bus- 
slan  Accessions. 

LeglslAUve  Reference  Servloe 
Amendment  Mo.  47:  Appropriates  $3,936,000 
for  this  service  as  proposed  by  the  Bonnts  In- 
stead of  $3,853,000  as  propoaed  by  the  House. 
DlstrlbuUon  of  catalog  cards 
Amendment  No.  48:   AtH>ropelates  $4^(0*,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  catalog 
card  and  pubUcatlon  servloe  ^n«t^^sd  of  $4,- 
636,000  propoeed  by  the  House. 

Special  foreign  currency  program 

Amendments  Hoa.  40-41 :  ApprcfirlatM  $3,- 
368,000  for  this  program  of  acquisition  of 
library  materials  abroad  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $3,338,000  proposed  by  the 
House,  of  which  $3,088,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $3,048,000  propoaed  by  the 
House  is  to  be  avaUabla  only  tn  the  form  of 
T7JB.-owned  foreign  curreasles  determined  to 
be  excess  to  normal  UJB.  requirement*. 

The  effect  Is  to  approve  inauguration  o<  a 
limited  program  In  Ceylon. 

Overseas  aUowances 

Amendments  Nos.  63-68:  Ad(^,  In  modi- 
fied form,  the  Senate  provision  on  this  sub- 
ject, under  which  payments  may  be  author- 
ized with  reei>ect  to  American  employees  of 
the  Library  stationed  abrocMl. 

General  jrrovisioru 
(But  Relating  to  Capitol  Police  Force) 
Amendment  No.  64:  Adopts,  in  modified 
form,  Senate  provision  adjusting  base  pay 
of  officer  positions  on  the  Capitol  Police  force 
BO  a*  to  bring  them  near  parity  with  that 
of  comparable  ranks  in  the  Metropolitan 
Pcdice.  But  since  the  rates  In  the  Senate 
amendment  were  keyed  to  ttie  hlghar  xaitee 
set  for  Metropolitan  Police  In  H.R.  10667 
which  has  pasiied  the  House  but  la  still  m 
Senate  Committee,  the  rates  in  tlM  Beoate 
amendment  have  been  scaled  down  approxi- 
mately to  the  present  metropolitan  rates  and 
a  contingency  proviso  added  that  wUl  return 
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ttie  n,tm  to  llie  orlgtiua  flgnrM  wbMi  aad 
tf  KA.  188B7  or  ■lmll*r  l«glaliK«oti  la  aiuteUd. 

MXCKASL  J.  XteWAK. 
JOHX  M.  aLAOK,  Jr., 
JORM  J.  R.TI«*,  Jr., 
'    OaoaoB  1C4XOII, 
Onof 


FftAinc  T.  Bow, 
Manmgtra  on  tht  Fart  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Oxoaci  W.  Ajraaswsl. 

Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  mjrself  5  minutes. 

Ur.  Speaker,  the  co^jiference  resMrt  is 
MailfBtole  In  leaflet  form  at  (he  desk.  It 
is  brief  and  uncomplicated.  The  state- 
ment of  the  manasers  explains  the  oon- 
ference  action  rather  fully.  So  I  shall 
«•  brief. 

OOHVBBrai  TOTAL 


Wrst.  as  to  tiie  totals:  The  Conference 
agreement  involves  a  total  of  $214.- 
463,913. 

The  conference  total  is  within  the 
Pxesident'B  budget;  it  is  $285,850  below 
the  Presidents  budget  estimates  con- 
sidered in  conneotion  with  the  bill. 
There  was  also  a  budget  item  of  $46,663,- 
000  for  a  new  OPO  plsuit  which  we  did 
jaot  cooMder;  but  that  is  entirely  outside 
the  totals  I  Just  gave. 

A  total  of  $42,271,880  was  in  confer- 
ence. That  is  the  totikl  added  by  the 
senate  to  the  House  bill.  But  $42,843.- 
080,  or  all  but  the  ncMnlnal  stmi  of 
$28,800,  represented  Insertion  ot  amounts 
for  ptuiriy  Senate  items  which  fay  long- 
ed I  might  add,  well  founded-HK«otlce 
the  Rbuae  omits  from  the  original  bill. 
And  under  that  practice,  we  ooocur  with- 
out intervention  in  the  purely  Senate 
Items  as  determined  by  the  Sen&te. 
They  determine  their  reQuirements;  the 
House  determines  its  amounts.  It  is  a 
near  perfect  system  beoause  it  works — 
and  works  quite  well;  it  Is  a  praotioe  bom 
of  Ibqg  flxperlenee. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  very  little 
in  the  way  of  nuMiey 'differences  in  con- 
ferenee.  I  will  tnsext  a  table  showing 
the  usual  oempar»tlve  amounts.  I  might 
jiut  say  that  the  table  will  show  the  oon- 
ferenee  bin  some  $18,488,006  above  fiscal 
1988  i4>proprlat^ns.  It  is  pertinent  to 
also  say  that  nearly  all  of  that  increase — 
tlS  million  of  it — is  a  nonezpendlture 
addition  to  t^e  reimbursable  working 
ctipttal  fund  of  ^e  OPO. 


■TAnOWtST  AIXOWANCB 

'Mr.  Speaker,  ^  I  say.  the  system  of 
comity  under  v^ch  each  Rouw  de- 
termines its  own  houselceeping  is  «  good 
systooa — but  not  quite  perfect.  The 
Senate,  by  floor  amendments,  undertook 
to  make  some  dgoided  changes  in  pro- 
vlsicms  of  eartstlng  law  with  respect  to 
administration  of  oflBcial  stationery  al- 
lowances of  Senators.  But  they  did  not 
stop  there — they  put  in  an  amendment 
making  essentially  identical  cheoiges  In 
the  long-standing  provisions  with  respect 
to  such  allowanoBs  for  Members  of  the 
House. 

No  one  on  this  side — so  far  as  I  know — 
had  felt  the  need  or  saw  any  Justification 
for  any  such  dianges.  No  one  over 
here — so  far  as  I  know — had  made  any 
study  of  the  matter.  And  In  any  event, 
it  was  an  intruslqn  not  harmonious  with 
the  well-founded  practice  long  followed 
in  connection  with  this  an^iual  appropri- 
ation bill.  May  X  Just  repeat  what  the 
^statement  of  the  tianagers  says;  namely, 
that  in  line  with  jthe  well-founded  prac- 
tice in  respect  to  expenses  of  the  other 
body,  the  managprs  on  the  part  of  the 
House  do  not  oh|ect  to  existing  Senate 
provisions  on  the  subject  remaining  un- 
changed— which  they  would  do  under 
this  conference  report.  The  compsuilon 
amendment  relating  to  the  House,  there- 
fore, also  is  omitted. 

WS8T  cnrrtud.  nojrt  or  CA^rroi, 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  most  cele- 
brated— certainly  the  most  controverted 
subject  dealt  with  in  this  bill  has  to  do 
with  the  poroposal  to  extend  the  badly 
jdeterlorated  west  central  front  of  the 
Capitol  Building.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have — by  my  owt  estimation  at  least — 
accomplished  a  remarkable  settlement 
Insofar  as  this  bill  Is  concerned. 

Every  conferee  agreed. 

Every  member,  of  the  conference  on 
both  sides  signed  the  report  without 
noting  any  reservation. 

And  if  I  Intefpreted  this  morning's 
news  correctly,  those  on  all  sides  of  the 
Question  who  were  reported  In  the  paper 
are  agreeable  to  the  solution  agreed  upon. 

We  have  remqved  from  the  bill  the 
rather  sweeping  ,  Senate  language  that 
would  have  prohJ$>ited  the  use  of  any  ap- 
propriation in  tile  bill  for  "administra- 
tive or  any  other  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  plans  raf erred  to  as  schemes  1. 
2,  and  3  for  the"  extension  of  the  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol." 

Actually.  Mr.  $peaker.  there  were  no 
funds;  there  are  no  funds  in  the  bill  for 
the  west  front  ektoision  project,  nor  is 
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there  any  authority  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction contracts,  or  even  detailed 
plans  and  specifications.  The  work  can 
proceed  only  if  and  when  the  Congress 
should  appropriate  the  money  for  the 
work  In  a  future  biU. 

But  what  we  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  what  we  indicate  by  this  action— 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  this — is  that, 
in  the  present  circumsyinces,  it  would 
be  premature,  and  illoglbal.  to  consider 
any  further  appropriation  for  the  west 
front  project  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  can  be  taken  up  at  a  future  time,  but 
we  are  all  agreed  that  now  is  not  the 
propitious  time. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  at  an 
about  the  matter  agrees  that  something 
must  be  done  to  the  west  central  front 
of  this  magnificent  building.  Congress, 
rightly  or  wrongly  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view.  last  year  took  a  first  step — 
in  the  direction  of  plans  for  extension  of 
the  front. 

A  fund  of  $300,000  was  appropriated 
for  preparation  of  preliminary  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost,  including  a  model. 
Most  of  that  fund  is  already  contracted. 
More  time  is  necessarily  required  for 
perfection  of  those  plans  and  drawings 
and  preparation  of  a  full  scale  model  for 
the  scheme — No.  2 — selected  by  the  spe- 
cial Extension  Commission. 

A  full-scale  model  showing  the  entire 
Capitol  Building — both  east  and  west 
fronts — should  be  of  great,  almost  ines- 
timable visual  aid  value  in  helping  Mem- 
bers, the  press,  and  the  public  generally 
In  forming  sound  opinions  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  if  extended  and 
the  effect  of  the  particular  proposals  In 
scheme  2  on  the  architectural  features 
of  the  present  west  front.  But  the  con- 
ferees understand  that  the  full-scale 
model  will  not  be  ready  to  place  on  dis- 
play until  about  mid-November. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  proba- 
bly have  stopped  the  already  approved 
work  right  In  its  tracks.  The  coxif  erence 
agreement  lets  the  work  continue.  A 
model  should  certainly  be  a  big  help  to 
many  Members  and  people  at  the  proper 
time.  And  I  repeat,  that  everyone,  of 
every  opinion  on  this  much  controverted 
subject,  ought  to  have,  and  I  believe  will 
have,  an  opportunity  to  express  himself 
at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  touches  the 
main  questions  presented  in  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  customary  com- 
parath^e  summary  of  the  bill: 
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Budget  eatl- 
iBatM,I«e7 

PasMdl 
Hooas' 

Passed 
Senate 

Conterence 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with— 

I^ 

Appropria- 
Uons.  1906 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1967 

House 

SenaM 

TTiiim  nftttiiiiMiiiliiriiii 

187,600,790 

n,sa,oso 

8.80.207 

98,  MO,  000 

173,000 

3«,tSI,000 

at,»»,ooo 

UI^OOO 

8M,.VW,388 
72, 7tr,  546 
0^771,433 
14,472.000 
°    538,000 
*1, 14S,  000 

•47,056,900 

(')   ■ 

377.076,146 

9.671,488 

11,812.700 

S10..W0 

M,8>O.I00 

43,044.^ 

330,055,180 

77.876,145 
9.083,968 
14.208,  SdT 
604.000; 
39,874.100 
42.  fti».  BOO 

3SS,  656, 180 

77. 676, 145 

.        9,716,988 

XK-WI.OOO 

^     604,600 

2«,»74,100 

42,655,900 

+32,068,380 

+0,324,0»5 

+824.721 

-12.689.600 

+31.600 

+3.622,500 

+16.326.900 

-10.000 

+81.380,886 

+4.878,600 

-54,446 

-191,000 

-33,400 

-1,171,900 

-5,  ono,  000 

+|Bg.«66,iaO 

' 

aSRtiLS!!!??^™::::™:::::::: 

▲nliMMt«(tki  Capitol ». 

■iHntBOMdw.-.,, 

^JBrifT^fOtBiTwe; 

+45,500 

+2,408,300 

-5,400 

+1S4.000 

+11,700 

inmm  If  aSlMi  lliiiiM  Cumalitou.. . 

"                      *r 



Total , 

l»7.VrS,307 

•2l4.T48,7«8 

1 

m,  f40,'|33 

214.418.313 

214,403.913 

+18,488,006 

-306.830     -H2, 317,880 

+4fcTO 

■  In  aoeord  with  etutom,  Items  relatlnR  solely  to  the  Senate  are  omitted  from  the  oitg- 
il  Houae  bill.  , 


I  Excludes  346,663,000  fcr  new  OPO  plant  not  ootnidered. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  the  $2,468,300  addi- 
tional, in  excess  ol  what  the  House  orig- 
litaUy  passed,. to  be  used  for  the  proposed 
west  front?    Is  that  in  this? 

Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Will 
the  gentleman  repeat  the  question, 
please? 

Mr.  BROCK.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
conference  is  recommending  an  increase 
of  $2,468,300  for  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  in  excess  of  that  passed  by  the 
House.  For  what  purpose  are  these  add- 
ed funds?  Does  that  relate  to  the  west 
front? 

Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  No, 
there  is  no  moneys  in  this  bill  with  refer- 
ence to  the  west  front  extension  project. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  money? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  do 
not  have  the  details  with  me  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House,  but  the  largest  item 
would  be  for  operation  of  the  Senate 
ofBce  buildings. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  there  no  specific  pur- 
pose for  the  $2.5  million  additional  )n 
funds? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mostly 
for  the  Senate  operations — in  this  in- 
stance, an  item  for  the  Senate  but  under 
sdinlnistratlon  of  the  Architect.  The 
House  never  initiates  appropriations  for 
Senate  activities.  The  Senate  adds  those 
to  the  House  bill,  and  we  concur. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
4  and  on  page  5,  there  are  Items  for  the 
Senate  under  the  Architect's  hea^ng. 
This  is  what  accounts  for  most  of  ohe 
$2,i68,300.  They  all  relate  to  buUdlng 
repairs,  mantentinee,  and  expenditures 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Originally, 
the  House  does  not  consider  tJiose.  That 
Is  the  reason  they  show  up  now,  ae  an 
increase.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  those  items,  much 
the  same  as  we  do  for  whatever  repairs 
are  needed  on  the  House  side. 

I  think  the  figure  of  $3,468,300  is  a  net 
figure,  ctxnpoeed  of  the  two  Items  I  Just 
referred  to.  offset  partly  by  a  reduction 
of  $125,000  cut  by  the  Senate  ftom  the 
House  bill  relating  to  an  elevator  for  the 
Library  Annex  Building .  We  agreed  with 
that  cut. 

Mr.  BROCK.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEOROTS  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers'»f  the  Rouse  are  often  accused  of 
getting  free  hadrouts  and  free  bottled  or 
spring  water.  Is  tiiere  any  money  in  this 
bill  for  either  free  haircuts  or  spring 
water  for  Members  of  the  Home? 


lit.  GEORGB  W.  ANDREWS.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  categorically  that 
thieri  Is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  free 
haircuts  or  mineral  water  or  any  such 
itenu  as  that  for  Members  of  this  House. 

Ua.  GROSS.  One  other  question.  Is 
there  any  money  in  this  bill  for  the  man- 
ning of  the  automatic  elevators  in  the 
Rayl^um  Building?  

Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  There 
is  mpney.  but  it  is  not  being  used. 

Mf.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  we  can  de- 
pent^  that  it  will  not  be  used. 

Mt.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Let  us 
hope  so. 

Ml".  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
mani 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man, from  Minnesota    [Mr.  Langen]. 

Mf.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  shall  not 
use  the  5  minutes. 

I  believe  the  chairman  has  adequately, 
explicitly,  and  plainly  set  before  the 
Hou$e  the  items  which  were  in  conference 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  set- 
tled.- The  conference  committee  pro- 
cee(tt>d  with  diligence  and  without  great 
diflSculty.  I  believe  it  has  arrived  at  a 
conference  solution  which  serves  the  best 
interests  of  this  legislative  body  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

I  highly  recommend  the  conference 
repjott  to  the  House. 

Mk-.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Steatton]. 

Mi-.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  eKpress  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tingtiished  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Legislative  Branch 
[Mr,  OxosGE  W.  Andrews],  and  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  and  to  the 
othar  conferees  on  the  i>art  of  the  House 
for  the  decision  which  they  have  taken 
in  this  bill  with  regard  to  the  contro- 
versial west  front  extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol. 

As  I«am  sure  Members  are  aware,  I 
have  opposed  this  extension  rather  vlgor- 
ousl|r  since  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol  was 
aimounced  in  June. 

I  urged  the  conferees  only  yesterday, 
whcKi  the  conferees  were  selected,  to  ac- 
cept a  Senate  amendment  to  this  bill 
wlii|:li  would  have  deferred  all  action  on 
a  viest  front  extension  until  a  study  of 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  west  front  in- 
stead of  extending  it  could  be  made. 

I  jwlsh  to  say  I  believe  the  compromise 
agreement  which  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  outlined,  and  as  incorpo- 
rate in  the  conference  report,  is  cer- 
taiilly  a  very  acceptable  substitute  to  the 
Set«ite  amendment.  It  does  delay  this 
matter  for  a  full  year.  In  addition,  it 
insares  that  when  an  extension  of  the 
wecjt  front  doe^  come  before  the  House 
it  iHll  come  up  In  the  normal  course  as 
a  pctrt  of  the  legislative  ai^roprlation 
bill  rather  thai^  in  the  closiiig  hours  of 
the*  session  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

l'' would  certainly  feel  that  this  Is  a 
malor  victory  f<ft  tfaoee  who  have  opposed 


the  extension  and  who  have  said  that 
anything  as  important  as  a  drastic  archi- 
tectural change  made  in  the  origincJ  por- 
tion of  the  great  United  States  Capitol — 
certainly  the  number  one  historical 
^rlne  in  our  country  and  the  number 
one  tourist  attraction  in  Washington, 
D.C. — should  be  made  only  after  full 
debate  and  consideration  by  aU  Members 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  Other 
Members  may  not  sigree  with  my  view, 
but  at  least  we  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  discuss  the'subject  fully  before 
we  act. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  dUUngulshed  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RPTT)  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding, 
""l,  too,  regret  that  the  Senate  lan- 
guage—to prohibit  the  use  of  any  ap- 
propriation "for  administrative  or  any 
other  expenses"  in  cormection  with  plans 
for  the  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol — ^has  been  dropped  in  thla 
conference  report.  However,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  encouragement  that  it  is  explicit 
in  this  Wn  "that  no  part  of  any  appro- 
priation contained  in  this  act"  can  be 
used  "in  connection  with  the  plans  re- 
ferred to  a«  schemes  1,  2,  or  3  of  the  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol." 

I  hope,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  it  will  be  possible  during 
this  delay  for  a  bin  to  be  passed  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  to  thoroughly  look 
into  the  needs  for  restoration  of  the  west 
front,  and  that  we  will  bring  in  the  best 
architects— including  representatlvea  of 

the  American  institute  of  Architects 

and  other  experts  in  the  United  States 
so  to  do. 

Last  month  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  Oommlsslon  on 
Architecture  and  Planning  for  the  Ci4)i- 
tol  withhi  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

The  Commission's  approval  would  be 
necessary  for  any  "construction,  altott- 
tlon.  or  repair  of  any  public  building  on, 
or  landscaping  of.  real  property  compris- 
ing Che  U.S.  Capitol  grounds."  thixs  in- 
suring that  the  archltecttire  of  the  Capi- 
tol will  be  treated  consistent  with  its 
historioal  heritage  and  artistic  tradition. 
In  addition,  my  bUl  would  retniire  that 
ocmstructlon  projects  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  "meet  a  standard  whlcSi  exemp- 
lifies and  reflects  excellence  in  archi- 
tecture and  land  use.  good  taste  and 
Judgment,  and  which  demonstrates  a 
proper  regard  for  the  historic  and  sym- 
bolic importance  of  our  National  Capi- 
tol." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  have  Jc^ned  In 
introducing  that  legislation.  I  was  faar- 
ful,  however,  that  if  this  matter  wsa  CD- 
ing  to  be  decided  in  the  suinilflmental 
apprc^rlations  bill  we  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  conjlder  the  legialatlon  he 
hasr^erredto.  The  agTMUent  tbat  has 
now  been  made  certainly  malces  It 
possible  for  us  to  discuss  that -legislation 
azMl  possibly  to  pass  It    It  also  maices  tt 
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poMdlde  ftir  lu  to  tz7  to  flod  out  vliat  tbe 
■mitlinwit  !■  iMck  home  m  t&tt  lanie. 

Maaf  OAtkmal  mtirinw  hvn  been 
ooneemed  with  the  itOMibI*  mtteratton  of 
t|ie  west  fionL  PerhApe  bar  next  year  we 
win  have  a  Uttle  better  iodleatlon  of 
wtiat  the  p«vle  at  home  think  and 
whether  their  agree  with  lome  of  ua  that 
we  ought  not  to  change  this  historic 
bqilding  just  to  put  on  additional 
rwtaorante  and  brlaflng  rooma  and 
oOoes  we  do  not  really  need,  sinoe  there 
Is  already  plenty  of  space  in  the  Raybum 
Building  and  In  the  ramodUed  Cannon 
and  lAzifworth  »*»«i<«<«g« 

Ux.  RKZD  Of  New  York.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  in  a  very  real 
•enae  the  peoj^  of  New  Toifc  and  West- 
chester Coun^  desire  to  restore  the  west 
front  and  not  destroy  or  change  It. 

Mr.  .GQBOROK  W.  ANDBXWB.  Mr. 
Q^eaker.  Z  yield  4  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Tnac  [Mr.'MABOir]. 

Mx.UABOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  some  of  tbe  things  which  haw  been 
said.  I  should  state  that  the  oooferecs  did 
not  agree  that  funds  for  the  ImproTonent 
of  the  vest  front  of  the  CMtol  Build- 
ing trould  come  before  tbe  Bmm  tor 
consideration  through  the  regular  le^- 
latlve  apprtvriatian  bm.  Tlw  <diairman 
of  the  suboonunlttew.  the  gentleman  from 
Alahama  [Mr.  QmomoM  W.  Amurws], 
atated  that  tbeee  funds  can  be  eonaidflred 
at  a  later  time  at  a  more  propitious 
time.  Z  believe  he  stated.  Bat  Z  am  sure 
Mr.  Aasnws  would  say.  and  certainly  I 
wiU  say,  that  funds  for  tbe  tnmrovemacit 
of  fba  west  central  front  otxU  Capitol 
•houl4  be  eonsldared  in  great  dn>th. 
After  lengthy  and  exhaustive  debate,  and 
that  the  Bouse  should,  of  course,  work  its 
win  on  this  matter. 

nothing  precipitous  should  be  done. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  tbe  taitent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlattans  in  this  aeasicm 
of  Congress  to  give  any  oonsMeration 
whatsoevvr  to  any  further  funds  for  the 
eztenaton  of  the  west  front.  Nobody,  in- 
sofar as  Z  know,  has  made  a  raouest  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
funds  ta  this  or  any  other  bin  tai  this  ses- 
skm  of  Coogrees  for  the  extension  of 
the  west  front. 
Now,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  gcotle- 
'New  YoKk  that  we  ought  to 
the  wishee  of  tbe  people  back 
reject  to  what  we  do  about  the 
It  of  this  building.  Z  agree. 
But.  In^my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  who  elect  us  to  ofHoe.  while  they 
arg  aware  that  we  do  not  possess  aU 
wisdom  on  aU  subjects,  would  be  willing 
to  leave  to  us  in  the  Rouse  of  Repxe- 
ssntatlvee  a  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  west  front  should  be  repelred 
and  in  what  maimer.  I  bell^Ve  they  feel 
■■m  would  be  better  advlssd  In  these 
matters  nd  irouM  trust  eat^  Member's 
judgment  for  a  dsdsisB  of  this  type. 

Now,  as  to  the  ivopoeltlcn  that  the 
aotloB  of  the  cootarees  ki  striking  the 
prohlMtocT  lancrihge  of  tbe  Senate  some- 
hofv  raprssuula  a  great  victory  for  the 
flMRmants  of  the  extension  of  tbe  west 
MtntOul  would  any  such  a  statement  is 


cleaiiy  wide  of  th^  mark.  Why  do  I  say 
that?  Because  tqere  was  no  issue  as  to 
providing  funds  1p  this  bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  weet  front  at  this  time. 

I  bi4)pen  to  believe  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Mem)ier8  of  Congress  would 
favor  an  improvement  and  probably  an 
extension  of  the  west  front.  We  can 
make  that  detei^iilnatlon  later.  This 
Capitol  Is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
the  national  legl^atlve  business  of  the 
people  is  done.  If  by  expanding  the  fa- 
cilities of  this  great  Capitol  and  strength- 
ening it  we  can  mlike  It  a  better  place  to 
do  the  Job  that  t|ie  people  sent  us  here 
to  do,  that  would  fieem  to  me  to  be  what 
we  would  probab^  ultimately  do  when 
tbe  times  are  moie  propitious  than  they 
are  now. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  certaiiUy  do 
not  consider  tbe  zact  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  Wll  lor  the  west  front  as  a 
victory  for  the  opponents  of  the  west 
front  improvemeMt.  Nor  do  I  ccnslder 
the  conference  action  as  a  repudiation  or 
a  slap  in  the  face  toward  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
QMdi^  commlssloii  of  which  he  and  oth- 
ers are  memt>ers. 

Mr.  STRATTOIT.  lix.  Speaker.  wUI 
the  gentleman  ylekl? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wllJ  be  glad  to  yield  to 
tbe  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTOIf.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  debate  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  or  IsAiot  a  vletoiy.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  my  position  Is  not  Intended 
to  be  any  slap  in  the  face  of  the  Speaker, 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect.  I  have 
simidy  felt  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  ddMited  fully  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  those  of  us  who  felt  dif- 
ferently ought  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  I  would  like  to  say  from  that 
point  of  view  the  conference  committed 
has  come  lip  with  an  agreement  which 
makes  it  possible,  as  the  gentleman  aays. 
for  this  matter  to  be  considered  and  de- 
bated In  d^th.  And  to  that  extent  it  is 
a  finality  for  thoee  who  wanted  some 
consideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  further  that  there  was  no  senti- 
ment— ^that  I  know  of — on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  deny  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  fglly  this  entire  matter. 
Jo  one  about  whom  I  know  had  contem- 
plated trying  to  slip  In  the  back  door,  so 
o  q>eak,  and  put  ii  funds  to  do  a  Job  of 
^rtilch  the  Members  of  the  House  are  not 
in  favor.  < 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield  fiuther,  it  was  my 
understanding  thai  the  hearings  before 
the  Legislative  Subdommlttee  in  the  other 
body  had  elicited  testimony  frx>m  Mr. 
Stewart  that  there  was  not  going  to  be 
any  request  from  the  Legislative  B\A- 
commlttee,  but  that  there  would  be  a 
request  before  the  supplemental  com- 
mittee for  the  supilanental  bill,  and  it 
was  that  testimony  that  led  the  other 
body  to  put  in  thi  restricting  amend- 
ment, which  the  eonferees  eliminated, 
but  which  it  repla^  with  this  bill  to 
wblob  the  sentlem^n  pmn  Texas  refers. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  testimony  does  oon> 

cem  me,  and  may  I 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
while  this  Is  not  a  matter  that  would  be 
considered  this  session  m  the  closing 
supplemental,  the  mere  fact  that  an 
appropriation  Is  considered  in  a  supple- 
mental  bill  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not 
given  the  same  consideration  that  it 
would  be  given  in  any  other  appnmrl- 
atlon  bill. 

'  Mr.  STRATTON.  Except  that  by  the 
time  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration  many  Members  are  al- 
ready campaigning  for  reelection.  I  re- 
call once  when  we  were  called  back  by 
the  leadership  at  4  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing in  order  to  pass  the  supplemental 
bill,  on  the  13th  of  October  1962, 1  believe 
It  was.  Therefore  it  does  not  give  us  the 
kind  of  depth  of  discussion  to  wiilch  the 
gentleman  referred,  but  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  f rc»n  Tex^  for  his  assur- 
ance, if  I  understood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, that  there  will  not  be  any  request 
in  the  supplemental  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  indicates  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  great  legislative 
body  about  which  we  have  heard  consid- 
erable today,  would  not  give  as  thorough 
consideration  in  the  closing  hours  as  In 
the  opening  hotirs  to  any  important  ap- 
propriation legislation.  Of  course,  If  the 
gentleman  feels  that  such  consideration 
Is  not  given  at  the  end  of  the  session,  I 
assume,  then,  that  the  Members  would 
shout  any  extension  proposition  down, 
thus  achieving  the  gentleman's  objective. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  harbor  no  doubt 
that  the  Committee  on  Appr(«)rlatlons, 
aai  indeed  the  House  of  Representatives 
acts  responsibly  throughout  the  session, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  body  of 
which  I  am  a  Member  act  irresponsibly 
at  any  time  during  the  session 

Mr.  QEOROE  W.  ANDRBIWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 
Tile  previous  question  was  ordered. 
"Rie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement 

Mr.  QEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  amendments  reported  in  technical 
disagreement  relate  solely  to  housekeep- 
ing operations  of  the  Senate — ^wlilch  by 
long  and  well-founded  practice  we  con- 
cur in  without  debate — and  in  order  to 
save  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendments  Nos.  1  through  12,  inclusive; 
14  through  28  inclusive;  28  through  33 
inehasive;  and  42  and  43,  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    Tbe  Cleit  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement 

Mr.  QEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
^waker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  these  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Raccmo. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  l:  Page  2,  line  1, 
iMcrt  the  following: 

"SENATE 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:   Page  3,  Une  2, 

Insert  the  following: 

"COtfPENSATION    or    THK   ViCX   PSSBIDENT   AND 

£cNATOEs,  Mileage  or  the  Puebidxnt   or 
THE    Senate   akd   Sxnatoks,    and   Kepxnu 

AlXOWANCES     or     THE    ViCE     PEXSILENT     AND 
T.TAnniM    OF    THE    SENATE" 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3,  Une  8, 
Insert  the  following : 

'•compensation  or  the  vies  pusioent  and 

BKNATOaS 

"Por  compenaatlon  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  State* 
13.396,736." 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  2,  line  10, 
Uuert  the  following ; 

"MiLEACE  or  PSEsmzNT  or  the  senate  akd  or 

SENATORS 

"For  mUeage  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  of  Senators,  $5BJ3^0." 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  2,  Une  14, 
insert  tbe  following : 

"CXFENSB  AIXOWANCSa  Or  THE  VICE  PEESmKNT, 
AND     KAJOaiTT     AND     MXNOKITT     IXAOSEa 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. SIO.OOO:  Majority  Leader  of  tbe  Senate, 
13,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  In  aU.  ai.OOO." 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  2,  Une  10, 
Insert  the  f  oUowing : 

"SAI.AEIX8,    Oiiicaas,    and    Bhplotxes. 

"Por  oompensatlon  of  offloers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  auttiorlzed.  which 
jhall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  wlth- 
OTit  ngud  to  tlia  ImIow  Umltatlons.  aa 
follows : ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  8,  line  1, 
Insert  the  following : 

"omcs  or  the  vies  psesidknt 
"For  clerical  assistance  to  tlu  Vice  Preal- 

dent,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 

by  Mm  in  iMslc  multiples  of  SS  per  month. 

•203,615. •• 
Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  8,  Une  6. 

Insert  the  following : 

,  "CHAPUUX 

"Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  •15,540." 
Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  8,  line  7 
Insert  the  f oUowlng :  ' ! 

"twncE  or  THE  SBcxrrAXT 
"P\3r  office  of  the  Secretary,  tl.369,630,  in- 
cluding $160,230  required  for  the  purposes 
ipedfled  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
"tie  2,  VnXfd.  States  Code:  Provided.  Tbat 
Me  reporters  of  debatee  In  the  ofBce  of  the 
Secretary  are  hereby  designated  the  official 
reporters  of  debates  of  the  Senate." 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Pa«e  8,  Une  14. 
iMwt  th»  foUowlng: 

"oosocimB  X1CPI.OTXES 

"Por  profeulonal  and  clerical  ualstance  to 
standing  oommltteee  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  SmaU  Business,  a3.387,4S0." 

Senate  amendment  Vo.  11 :  Page  8,  Une  18 
»a«rt  the  f OUowlng:  »«»  o,  uae  «, 

"cujimsRs  ooudTras 
'■For  oiertoai  o«i«tanoe  to  the  Oonferenoe 
^  ~f  Majority,  at  rates  of  oompenaation  to 
0*  flxed  \>3  the  chalrmsn  of  said  committee. 
W»,4S8. 

„ '"Clerical  aaslstanoe  to  the  Oonf  ervnce  of 
«!•  iCnortty,  at  rates  of  cocnpansatlon  to  be 


fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  oommlttM 
$80,486." 

Senate  amemdment  No.  12:  Page  4,  line  1, 
inaeit  the  following: 

"ADttoasnuTtvm  ako  cxxbicaz,  assistants  to 
•xnatom 

"Por  admlnlstraUre  and  clerical  assistants 
and  meaeenger  serylce  for  Senators. 
»17,li71,216." 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  4,  Une  19. 
Inaefft  tbe  foUowlng: 

"orrtca     or     tbs     sscixtakiss     roa     tkx 

KAJOtlTT  AND  TH>  aCDfOBTTT 

"Ptor  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 

•  166,678." 

Sedate  amendment  No.  IS:  Page  4.  line 
23,  Insert  tbe  foUowlng: 

"orrtCHj    or   ths   uajoritt    and    uxsoutt 


"Rn-  four  clerical  assistants,  two  for  tbe 
Majortty  Whip  and  two  for  XiM  Minority 
Whip,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
In  basic  multiples  of  aso  per  annum  by  the 
reep4otlve  Whips,  ai8,4«0  each;  In  aU, 
$36,920." 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  6,  Une  3, 
insert  tbe  following: 

"C^'KCE  or  THE  LsmsLATrvE  Counsel  or  the 
Sznatk 

"Ptor  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
•317,895." 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  6,  line  7. 
Insert  the  following. : 

"Odntinoent  Ezpknsb  or  the  Sinate" 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  5.  Une  8. 
Insert  the  foUowlng : 

"senate  roucT  commiiiesb 
"Rm-  salaries  and  expenses  of  tbe  Majorltv 

Polloy  Committee  and   the  Minority  Policy 

Oommlttee,  $204,160  for  each  such  oommlt- 

tee;  tn  aU,  $408300." 
Senate  amendment  No.   19:   Page  6.  Une 

12.    Insert   tbe   foUowlng: 

"AirrOMOBIUBB  AND  ICAXNTXNANO 

"Ptor  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nanoe,  and  operation  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  tbe  Vice  Prealdent,  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority 
Ijeader,  and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader, 
$43,060." 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  6,  Une  17, 
insert  the  foUowlng : 

"rUKNTrUBE  * 

"PCxr  service  and  materials  In  cleaning  and 
and  repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  furniture,  •31,190:  Provided,  That  the 
furniture  purchased  is  not  avaUable  from 
other  agenclee  of  the  Government." 

Senate  amendment  No.  21 :  Page  5.  Une  22, 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"iNQtTIEIEB   AND   INVKSnOATIONB 

"For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  inveetlga- 
tlona  ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law  601. 
Seveaty-nlnth  Congress,  Including  $396,615 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  be 
available  also  for  tbe  purpweee  mentioned  In 
Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193,  agreed  to 
October  14,  1943,  •6,420.000." 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  8.  line  6. 
insert  tbe  foUowlng: 

"rOLOINO     DOCUMENTS 

"For  the  employment  of  personnel  for 
folding  speeches  and  ;^mpblets  at  a  gross 
rate  of  not  exceeding  •2.32  per  hour  per  per- 
son, ^,715." 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  0.  Une  9 
insert  the  f oUowing : 

"MAIL     TaANBPOETATTON 

"Por  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehiclee  for  carrying  the  malls 


and  for  oAeial  use  of  tbe  offloes  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $18,M0." 
Senate  amendmeat  No.  24:  Page  8,  Una  13. 

insert  the  foUowlng: 

"mmrKUMnov*  nraia 
"For  misceUaneous  items,  exclusive  of 
labor.  $3,743,160,  deluding  8276,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  ac- 
cordance witH  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82, 
approved  July  6.  1961." 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  Page  6,  Une  18, 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"POSTAGX    STAMPS 

"Por  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority. 
•  140:  and  for  air-mail  and  speclaJ  delivery 
stamps  for  oflBce  of  tbe  Secretary,  $160;  office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $136;  Senators  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  authorized  by 
law,  •90.400;  m  all.  $90,825." 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  7.  line  1, 
insert  the  following: 

"STATIONERT     (KEVOLVINC   rUNDI 

"For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  $249,600:  Provided.  That 
effective  with  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  there- 
after the  aUowance  far  stationery  for  each 
Senator  from  States  having  a  poptilatlon  of 
ten  million  or  more  inhabitants  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $3,000  per  annum;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $13,200;  in  all,  $282,800,  to  remain 
available  until  expended'. 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  8,  Une  S, 
Insert: 

"COMMTJlnCATIONS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications  Which 
may  be  expended  Interchangeably  for  pay- 
ment, in  accordance  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
of  charges  on  official  telegrams  and  long- 
distance telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  such  telephone  calls  to  be  in  addition 
to  those  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947 
(60  Stat.  392:  2  U.S.C.  46c,  4«d,  4Se),  as 
amended,  and  the  First  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949  (68  Stat.  77;  3  U.S.C.  4ed- 
1).  $16, 160." 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  8,  line  18, 
insert: 

"administeativx  psovibions 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  8,  Une  19, 

Insert: 

"Effective  July  1,  1968.  tbe  paragraph  re- 
lating to  official  long-distance  telephone 
calls  to  and  from  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  under  tbe  heading  'Contingent 
Expenses  of  the  Senate'  in  Public  Iaw  479, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  46c ).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'There  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Oommlt- 
tee on  Rules  and  AdxiiiiUstration  of  the 
Senate,  toU  charges  on  not  to  exceed  three 
thousand  Strictly  official  long-distanoe  tele- 
phone calls  to  and  from  Wai^igton,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  aggregating  not  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  minutes  each  fiscal 
year  for  each  Senator  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  oaUs  aggragatlag 
not  more  than  seventy-five  hundred  min- 
utes made  m  tbe  first  sU  months  of  each, 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  paid  for  under  this  sen-' 
tence.  The  toU  charge*  on  an  "<dltlonsl 
fifteen  hundred  sucb  calls  aggregating  not 
more  than  seventy-five  hundred  minutes 
each  fiscal  year  for  each  Senator  from  any 
State  having  a  population  of  ten  mlUion  or 
more  Inhabitants  sbaU  also  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  tbe  Senate:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  sevea  bundred  aad  fifty 
calls  aggregating  not  more  than  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  minutea  made 
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tn  %tk»  flxst  slz  maxtbs  at  eaoli  taeal  jmt 
■luU  t>«  psU  for  umter  ttils  mMhum.'  " 
Suut*  ■mfrnrtmeat  No.  81 :  ?■«•  ».  Um  31. 

Inaert: 

"KffectlT*  tba  Ont  dA?  oC  tl)«  flrat  month 
foUowUac  (Ut«  of  enactment  the  table  con- 
tained In  secUon  4(f)  of  tbe  Federal  Em- 
ployee*' Salary  IncreaM  Act  pi  1966  (Public 
Law  94,  Blgbty'fourth  CongreM,  approved 
June  28.  1966).  as  amende<t.  U  amended  to 
read  aa  XoUova: 

Amount  of 
"States  having  a  population  of —       tnereaae 

jjaam  than  8,000.000 tia.  780 

8,000.000  but  la«  than  4.000,000.  17. 760 
4.000.000  but  1«M  than  8.000.000.  ao,  780 
-  8.000,000  but  leas  than  7,000,000.  23. 780 
7.000,000  but  law  tiian  9.000.000.  38. 700 
8.000.000  but  leas  than   10.000.- 

000 30.780 

9.000,000  but  lea*  than   10.000,- 

000 38.740 

10.000,000  but  leaa  than  11,000,- 

000 34.  740 

11.000.000  but  leoa  than  12,000.- 

000 37.740 

13.000.000  but  leea  than  13.000.- 

000..^ 40,740 

18.000.000  but  leaa  than  16.000.- 

000 43.740 

16.000.000  but  leM  than  17.000.- 

000 J. 48,740 

17.000,000  or  more 49,740" 

Senate  amendment  No.  S3:  Page  10.  line  4. 
tnaert: 

"Sffectlve  the  first  day  of  the  Qrst  month 
following  date  of  enactmant  the  paragraph 
rel%gng  to  ratea  of  eocnpenaatlon  at  em- 
Ployaea^Oif  ooounlttaea  o<  the  Sanate.  con- 
talnad  tn  the  tiegUlaUve  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1988.  aa  amended  (3  TTAC.  72a-la) . 
la  amcndad  by  atilklng  out  so  much  of  the 
Mcond  Mhtanea  thtneof  aa  f  ollowa  the  wocda 
Tint  Supplemental  Approprtatton  Act,  1947,' 
and  Inamtng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
the  baaic  compenaatlon  of  any  employee  of 
a  standing  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
(Including  the  majority  and  minority  poUcy 
oommltteea  and  the  majority  conference  of 
the  Senate  and  minority  conference  ot  the 
Senate  but  excluding  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations), or  a  Joint  oonimlttae  ot  the 
two  Houses  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
whoae  basic  compensation  may  be  fixed  un- 
der su^  provisions  at  a  rate  at  $8,000  per 
annum,  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  88.040  per  annum,  except  that  the  basic 
eompensatioo  of  one  such  employee'  ntay  be 
fixed  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  88.880  per 
annum,  and  the  baste  compensation  ot  two 
Bueh  employees  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not 
in  BTBsss  of  88.480  per  ann-um.  The  basic 
eompensatton  of  any  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlattons  whose  basic  com- 
pensation may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  at  88.000  per 
annum  under  such  provisions  may  be  fixed 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  88.040  per  annum, 
except  that  the  baile  compenaatlon  of  one 
Buoh  employee  may  be  flaw!  at  a  nu  not  In 
•neaa  of  8M80  per  annum,  and  the  basic 
nntnpenmwwi  of  seventeen  sucH  employees 
may  be  fixstf  at  a  rate  not  in  eseees  of  88,480 


Senate  amendmMit  No.  88:  Pago  11,  line  17, 
Inaert:  "Hie  third  paragraph  under  the 
•  heading  'AdmtnlstraUve  ProivtatoiW  in  the 
-^Vroprtatlon  for  ttie  Senate  in  the  LegUU- 
tlve  Braaofa  Approprtatkm  Act,  1988,  as 
amended  (8  tr^.o.  48b).  ts  amended  by  In- 
eartlng  after  the  words  "sU  round  tripe*  the 
foUowtng:  '(or  the  equivalent  thereof  In  one- 
way trtpi)*." 

Senate  amendment  Mb.  «a:  Page  37,  line 
la.  lna«t: 


and  snppllee,  .Indadfng  tumltore,  ttimlah- 


and  equipment,  and  for  Ubor  and 
material  Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  there- 
of; for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  for  p>ersonal  and  other  servicee; 
Including  eight  attendants  at  #1.800  each; 
for  the  care  and  op4fe«tlon  of  the  Senate  OfBce 
Buildings;  including  the  subway  and  sub- 
way transportatloit  systems  connecting  the 
Senate  Office  BulMlngs  with  the  Capitol: 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  as  author- 
ised by  the  Act  «f  SeptMnber  1,  1964.  as 
amended  (5  T7.S.C.  2131):  to  be  expended 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Architect  of  the  C«>ltol;  In  all,  $3,530,000." 
Senate  amendmeht  No.  43:  Page  28,  line  1, 
insert: 

"seiTats  garacc 

"Por  malntenai^^e,  repairs,  alterations, 
personal  and  other  services,  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses.  $57,900." 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  fts  follows: 

Mr.  OxoRGE  W.  Ani>rzws  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
throiigh  12,  Inclusive;  14  through  26,  inclu- 
sive; 28  through  38.  Inclusive;  and  42  and  43, 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  wag  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
tlje  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SenaXe  amendment  No.  13;  Page  4,  line  5, 
Insert : 

"OTtVX    or    SI40KANT    AT    ASMS    AND 
DO^aKZXTEB 

"For  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper, 83.364,026:  Provided,  That  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following 
date  of  enactment.  Ihe  basic  per  annum  com- 
pensation of  one  offset  prees  operator.  Service 
Department  shall  be  $2,700  In  lieu  of  $2,340, 
that  the  sergeant  at  Arms  may  employ  a  tele- 
communications aclvlser  at  $6,620  basic  per 
annum,  an  additional  Sergeant,  Oafkitol 
PoUce  force  at  $3,940  basic  per  annum,  an 
additional  Lieutenant,  CaiMtol  Police  force 
at  $3,600  basic  per  annum,  and  twenty-five 
additional  Privates.  Capitol  Police  force  at 
82.180  basic  per  ansum  each:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  appointees  to  the  Capitol  Police 
force  positions  authorized  herein  shall  have 
the  equivalent  of  oft  least  one  year's  p>ollce 
experience." 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  gs  follows : 

tSi.  Oxoaox  W.  Animaws  moves  that  the 
House  recede!  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13  and 
concur  therein  wttb  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  amovint  of  "$3,940" 
named  in  said  ame|idment.  Insert  "$2,880"; 
and  in  lieu  of  the  ai^ount  of  "$3,600"  named 
In  said  amendment.  Insert  "83,480". 

The  motion  wa4  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  dlsagre«nent. 
The  Clerk  read  Its  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  Page  21,  line  16, 
strike  out  "860,000"  pmd  Insert  "$82,600". 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ofTer  a  inotlon. 

The  Clerk  read  gs  follows: 

Mr.  Osoaox  W.  AHbkxws  moves  that  the 
Rouse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  $enate  num^bered  86  and 
conctir  therein  with!  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop>oeed.  insert: 
"$96,600". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  diaagreanent. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  31,  line  8, 
insert:  ".  together  with  8478.000  to  be  danved 
by  transfer  from  the  spproprtatlons  made 
for  the  Office  of  Education.  Department  a( 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Mr.  GEORGE.  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  i  motion. 

The  Clerk  reatrvas  follows: 

Mr.  OxoacE  W.  Ai«)«ews  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  48  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in   disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  Page  34,  line  23. 
insert;  "Funds  available  to  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  may  be  expended  to  reimburse  the 
Department  of  "State  for  medical  services 
rendered  to  employees  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress stationed  abroad:  and  for  purchase  or 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  Purther, 
payments  shall  be  authorized  of  allowance* 
and  other  benefits  to  employees  stationed 
abroad  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  from 
time  to  time  for  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
grade,  subject  to  such  rules  and  rsgulatlonB 
as  may  be  issued  ,by  the  Librarian  ol 
Congress." 


Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  George  W.  Andkxws  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  53  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  ssld 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"Punds  available  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress msy  be  expended  to  reUnburse  the 
Department  of  State  for  medical  servlcei 
rendered  to  employees  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  stationed  abroad;  for  purchase  or 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  for 
payment  of  travel,  storage  and  transporta- 
tion of  household  goods,  and  transports ticm 
and  i>er  diem  ezpensee  for  families  en  route 
(not  to  exceed  twenty-four) .  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ^ 

Senate  amendment  No.  64 :  Page  38.  line  8, 
insert; 

"Sec.  106.-  Effective  on  the  first  day  at  the 
first  month  following  date  of  enactment,  the 
basic  per  annum  compensation  of  the  cap- 
tain. Capitol  Police  force  shall  be  $4,320;  the 
basic  ijer  annum  compensation  of  lieuten- 
ants and  special  officers,  Capitol  Police  force 
shall  be  $3,600  each;  and  the  basic  per  an- 
num compensation  of  sergeants,  Capitol 
Police  force  shall  be  $3,940  each." 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  s  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Okorue  W.  Andexws  mow*  that  tbe 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  64  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendm/ent,  as  fol- 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  inaerted  by  saU 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  106.  EffecUve  on  the  first  day  of  the 
J^  month  following  date  of  eoactmexvt,  the 
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basic  pa-  imnum  compenaatlon  <a  the  enp- 
I  tain.  Capitol  Pc^lce  force  shall  be  $4,260;  the 
tMslc  per  annum  compenaatlon  of  lieuten- 
ants and  special  officers,  Capitol  Police  force 
thall  be  $3,480  each;  and  the  basic  per 
annum  compensation  of  sergeants.  Capites 
Police  force  shall  be  $2,880  each.  Effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  foUowtng 
enactment  of  H.R.  16867.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, or  similar  legislation,  amending  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fireman's 
Salary  Act  of  1988.  the  basic  per  annum  oom- 
pensatton  of  tbe  captain.  Capitol  Police 
force  shall  be  $4,320;  the  basic  per  annum 
compensation  of  lieutenants  and  special 
officers,  Capitol  Police  force  shall  be  $3,600 
each;  and  the  basic  per  annum  oompensstlon 
of  sergeants,  Capitol  Police  force  shall  be 
•2.940  each." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  and  the  votes  by  which 
action  was  taken  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
^jeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude certain  tables  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANDLING  OF  DOGS  AND  CATS  FOR 
RESEARCH  PURPOSES 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13881)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  regulate  the  transportation, 
sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
tliat  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  ol 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CowTKRENCK  REPORT  (H.  Rxi»r.  No.  1848) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJa. 
13881)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale, 
»nd  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  Intended  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or  experi- 
mentation, and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
*gree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
followe:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  liisert 
the  following: 

"That  in  order  to  protect  the  owners  of 
dogs  and  cats  from  theft  of  such  pete,  to 
prevent  the  sale  or  use  of  dogs  and  cats 
which  have  been  stolen,  and  to  Insure  that 
certain  anUnals  Intended  for  use  In  research 
xscmtles  are  provided  humane  care  and 
^tment.  It  U  eaaentUl  to  regulate  the 
oTiasportation,  purchase,  sale,  housing,  care, 
handling,  and  treatment  of  such  animals  by 


persons  or  organizations  engaged  in  using 
them  for  research  or  experimental  purposes 
or  in  transporting,  buying,  or  selling  them 
for  such  use. 

"Sxa.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'person'  Includes  any  in- 
dividual, partnership,  firm.  Joint  stock  oom- 
pany,  corporation,  association,  trust,  estate, 
or  other  legal  entity: 

"(b)  The  term  '8eci*tary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture: 

"(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  territory,  posses- 
sion, or  the  District  of  Columblik,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Klco,  and  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  but  through  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any  terri- 
tory, possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(d)  The  term  'dog'  means  any  live  dog 
(Canls  famlliaris); 

"(e)  The  term  'cat'  means  any  live  cat 
(Fells  catus): 

"(f)  The  term  'research  facility'  means  any 
school,  institution,  organization,  or  p>erson 
that  uses  or  intends  to  use  dogs  or  cats  in 
research,  tests,  or  experiments,  and  that 
(1)  purchases  or  transports  dogs  or  cats  in 
commerce,  or  (2)  receives  funds  under  a 
grant,  award,  loan,  or  contract  from  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  research,  tests,  or  experiments; 

■'(g)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  for  compensation  or  profit  delivers  for 
transportation,  or  transports,  except  as  a 
common  carrier,  buys,  or  sells  dogs  or  cats 
in  commerce  for  research  purposes; 

"(h)  The  term  'animal"  means  live  dogs, 
cats,  monkeys  (nomhuman  primate  mam- 
mals), guinea  pigs,   hamsters,   and   rabbits. 

"SEd.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  licenses 
to  dealers  upon  application  therefor  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  may  prescribe  and 
upon  payment  of  such  fee  established  pur- 
suant to  section  23  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  do  such  license  shall  be  Issued  until  the 
dealer  shall  have  demonstrated  that  his  fa- 
cilities comply  with  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  13 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  any  per- 
son who  derives  less  than  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  Income  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  from  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
dogs  CR-  cats  on  his  own  premises  and  sells 
any  such  dog  or  cat  to  a  dealer  or  research 
facility  shall  not  be  required  to  obtain  a 
llcenss  as  a  dealer  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  further  authorized  to  license,  as 
dealers,  persons  who  do  not  qualify  as  dealers 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  upon  such 
persons'  complying  with  the  requirements 
specified  above  and  agreeing.  In  writing,  to 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary hereunder. 

"Sad.  4.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell 
or  trafisport  or  offer  for  transportation  to 
any  research  facility  any  dog  or  cat.  or  buy. 
sell,  Oder  to  buy  or  sell,  transport  or  offer 
for  transportation  In  commerce  to  or  from 
another  dealer  undef  this  Act  any  dog  or 
cat,  uhless  and  until  such  dealer  shall  have 
obtained  a  hcenae  from  the  Secretary  and 
such  license  shall  not  have  been  suspended 
or  revoked. 

"Sed.  6.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  otherwise 
dlspooe  of  any  dog  Or  cat  within  a  period  of 
five  business  days  after  the  acquisition  of 
such  animal  or  within  such  other  period  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"SM.  6.  Brery  reaearch  facility  aball  regis- 
ter with  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  aa  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"Sbu.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  re- 
search facility  to  purchase  any  dog  or  cat 
from  any  person  except  a  person  holding  a 
valid  license  as  a  dealer  Issued  by  tbe  Secre- 


tary pursuant  to  this  Act  unless  such  peraon 
1$  exempted  from  obtaining  such  license 
under  evetlon  S  at  this  Act. 

"Sac.  8.  Ho  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  which  uses 
animals  for  research  at  ezp>erimentatlon  shall 
purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  dog  or 
cat  for  such  purposes  from  any  person  except 
a  person  holding  a  valid  license  as  a  dealer 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
Act  unless  such  peraon  Is  exempted  from  ob- 
taining such  license  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

"Sbc.  9.  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
piwisions  of  this  Act.  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  Individual  acting  for  or  em- 
ployed by  a  research  facility  or  a  dealer,  or 
a  person  licensed  as  a  dealer  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  3,  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  or  office,  shall  be  deemed 
the  act.  omission,  or  failvire  of  such  research 
facility,  dealer,  or  other  person  as  well  as 
of  such  Individual. 

"Sac.  10.  Research  facilities  and  dealers 
shall  make,  and  retain  for  such  reasonable 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
such  records  with  respect  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  transportation,  identification,  and  pre- 
vious ownership  of  dogs  and  cats  but  not 
monkeys,  guinea  pigs,  hamsters,  or  rabbits 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  upon  forms 
supplied  by  the  Secretary.  Such  records 
shall  be  made  available  at  all  reasonable 
times  for  Inspection  by  the  Secretary,  by  any 
Federal  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"Sec.  11.  All  dogs  and  cats  delivered  for 
transportation,  transported,  purchased,  or 
sold  In  commerce  by  any  dealer  shall  be 
marked  or  identified  at  such  time  and  in 
such  humane  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"Skc.  19;  The  Secretary  la  authorised  to 
promulgate  humane  standards  and  record- 
keeping requirements  '^  governing  the  pur- 
chase, handling,  or  sale  of  dogs  or  cats  by 
dealers  or  research  facilities  at  auction  sales. 

"Sac.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  promulgate  standards  to  govern  the 
humane  handling,  care,  treatment,  and 
transportation  of  animals  by  dealers  and  re- 
search facilities.  Such  standards  shall  In- 
clude minimum  requirements  with  respect 
to  tbe  housing,  feeding,  watering,  sanita- 
tion, ventilation,  shelter  from  extremes  of 
weather  and  temperature,  separation  by 
species,  and  adequate  veterinary  care.  The 
foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  as  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  preecrlbe  standards 
for  the  handling,  care,  or  treatment  of  ani- 
mals during  actual  research  or  experimenta- 
tion by  a  research  facility  as  determined  by 
such  research  facility. 

"Ssc.  14.  Any  departanent.  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  having 
laboratory  animal  facUitlea  shall  comply 
with  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
for  a  research  facility  under  section 


'Ibk. 


16.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  oonault 
and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  inatrumentalltlea  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  animals  used  for 
research  or  expeztmentatton  whan  establish- 
ing standards  pursuant  to  section  18  and  in 
carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  offidala  of  the  various  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  in  eSectu- 
atljig  the  purpoees  of  this  Act  and  of  any 
State.  local,  or  municipal  legislation  or  ordi- 
nance on  the  same  stUiJect. 

"Sec.  16.  The  Seoretary  aliaU  make  such 
tnveatlgatlons  or  in^MetloDa  aa  ha  deema 
neoeeaary  to  determine  whether  any  Waaler  or 
reeearch  facUlty  baa  vloUtad  or  la  Tkilatlng 
any  provlsloa  of  this  Act  or  aay  regulation 
issued  thereunder.  Ths  Secretary  ahisU  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulattona  aa  he 
deems  necessary  to  permit  lnq>ectora  to  con- 
fiscate or  destroy  In  a  himiane  manner  any 
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tmmA  to  IM  mfl«Kto«  ■■  &  nmii  oC 
.  •  tKlhm  to  otmptf  vlth  any  pravMoa  oC 
this  Act  or  anj  nftvOaXkea  lauad  tlimtiad* 
U  (1)  mieh  KnlaaU  an  Inld  by  •  daatar.  or 
(a)  sueh  uUauiB  ar*  luM  br  a  nmstcIk  Ja- 
elUtjr  and  ara  no  lan«ar  raqvliwl  by  acMh 
raMarab  f aelllty  to  cany  out  ttaa  r— ■aiiili. 
tMt.  or  axparlflMnt  for  wblch  aueb  animals 
bava  bsan  utlUasd. 

"Sac  17.  Tba  aeoratary  duOl  Issiis  miss 
and  ncTiiatUns  taqulrlnc  llnaMcd  riaaliai 
'  and  rasearab  faolUtlso  to  parmlt  tnqiMotlan 
of  tbalr  anlmaU  and  raeotxls  at  reaaonabto 
boun  apon  raqxiast  by  lagaUy  acnstttuted 
law  anfOrsMuant  acanetaa  In  saarcb  ot  lost 
antmals. 

"emc.  18.  Notblnf  In  tMs  Act  sball  ba  oon- 
stnisd  as  authortainc  the  Bacretary  to  p(«- 
mulgata  rulaa,  racolattons.  or  orden  for  the 
handling,  can,  tiaatment,  or  insp«otl(»  of 
animals  during  actual  raaaareh  or  experi- 
mentation by  a  reaeareh  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  such  reeearch  facility. 

"Sk.  IB.  (8)  If  the  Secretary  has  reaaon 
to  baUare  that  any  person  Ucensed  sa  a  dealer 
has  violated  or  Is  ~vl(datln(  any  proriakm  of 
this  Act  or  any  of  the  rules  or  rsKulatloos 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  such  person's  license 
temporarily,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one 
days,  and,  after  notloe  and  opportunl^  for 
hearing,  may  suspend  for  suoh  additional 
period  as  he  may  specify  or  revoke  such 
lloanse.  If  such  vlcdatlon  Is  determined  to 
have  occurred  end  may  make  an  ocder  tliat 
su<^  person  ahaii  ceaae  and  deaUt  fran  con- 
tinuing such  violation. 

"(b)  Any  dealer  aggrieved  by  a  final  ordar 
of  the  Secmary  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  seetlon  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  entry  of  sueh  an  order,  seek  review 
of  auoh  order  In  the  manner  provided  In  secx' 
tlon  10  of  the  Admhalstrattve  Prodedure  ActI 
(SU.a.C.  1000). 

"(c)  Any  dealer  who  vlolatee  any  provision 
of  this  Act  shall,  on  conviction  thweof,  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  a  fine  c*  not  more  tban  SI.OOO. 
or  both. 

"Sk:.  30.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  research  facility  has  vlo- 
Utad  or  la  violating  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  at  the  rules  or  regiUatlona  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  helwunder  and  If. 
after  notice  a&d  opportunity  for  hearing,  he 
finds  a  violation,  he  may  make  an  order  that 
auoh  rsaearah  fsoUlty  sbaU  oease  and  deaiSt 
from  oootmulng  such  vloutlon.  Such  cease 
and  QesUt  ordw  shall  become  effecttve  flf- 
taan  4»yi  after  lasuanee  of  the  order.  Any 
research  faetUty  which  knowingly  falls  to 
obey  a  cease-and-desist  order  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  thu  swrtton  shaU  be  subject 
to  a  elvll  penalty  of  9800  for  each  oAenae.  and 
aaai  day  during  which  sueh  falltara  con- 
tinues shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offenee. 

"(t»)  Any  reeearch  faoUlty  aggiteved  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Secrvtary  Issued  pursuant 
to  Bubaectton  (a)  of  ttala  secUon  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  entry  of  such  order,  seek  re- 
view of  soeh  order  In  the  district  court  for 
the  dtttflct  In  which  euch  research  facility 
li  located  In  the  raaxtaar  provided  In  section 
10  of  the  Admlnlstratlva  Procedxire  Act  (5 
U.0.».  l(MO). 

"Sac.  31.  tlie  Secretary  IS  authorised  to 
pgmnulgata  such  rales,  regulations,  and  or- 
deta  aa  he  may  deem  necessary  la  order'to  «r- 
faetqata  the  purposes  of  this  Art. 

"Sk.  tt.  If  any  jifrovtslaB  of  ttiia  Act  or  Ibe 
Apldloatloii  of  any  audi'protaiosi  to  any 
petaon  or  dreumataneea  kmU  'be  held  In- 
vahd,  the  reaaatadar  of  tCda  Act  and  the  ap- 
plMniaa>af  any  su^  prevUlon  to  pofaeas  or 
rti  nwiiidfciiibii  otbar  than  ttfOM  aa  to  which 
It  II  bsH  tBT«&d  iteU  not  ba  illMNad  tlMf«»f 

uid  eanaa^^  ecueeted  HMismuiMe  feea  for 
hoanatf  issiiM.  Such  fees  shafl  be  adtoated 
on  an  eqtittaMa  basis  takttvtato  octutdcrv- 


tlon  the  type  and  os^ture  of  the  operaaona 
to  be  Ucensed  and  ^aU  be  deposited  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mlsoellaneous 
receipts.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  ftinda  as  Oongreoa  may 
from  tlnte  to  time  provide. 

"Sac.  34.  The  reg«latlons  referred  to  In 
section  10  and  sectiosi  18  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  reasonable  but  not 
later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment or  thU  Act.  Additions  and  amend- 
ments thereto  may  be  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable. 
OomplUnce  by  dealers  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  such  regulations  shall  com- 
mence ninety  days  after  the  promulgation 
of  such  regulations.  Compliance  by  research 
faculties  with  the  pr^vUlons  or  thU  Act  and 
such  regiilatlons  shaB  commence  six  months 
after  the  promulgation  or  such  regulations, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  grant  exten- 
sions of  time  to  research  facilities  which  do 
not  comply  with  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  pufsuant  to  section  13  oT 
this  Act  provided  that  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  evidence  that  the  re- 
search faclUtles  will  meet  such  standards 
within   a   reasonable   time." 

Amend  the  title  so  aa  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
regulate^  the  tranaporutlon.  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  certain  other 
animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  purpoees  or 
reeearch  or  experimentation,  and  Tor  other 
purposes." 

And  the  Senate  agtee  to  the  same. 
RaboId  D.  Coolit, 

W.  R.  POAOX, 

Oearmc  Poxcxll. 

JOSE^  ReSNICK. 

Ai.BK«r  Quni, 
CATHSamx  Mat. 

BOB  DOLX. 

Managers  on  t\e  Part  of  the  House. 
WAxakN  MAomjsoN. 

A.  8.  tAWX  MOKXOKET 
MAt71ltN~K   NrtTBEKO^, 

Daki*.  BarwsTxa, 
NoaK«  Cotton, 
Httoh  Scott, 
Managers  on  tt%e  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STAT^UXTfT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Rouse 
at  the  conference  oa  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HTJI.  13881)  to  authorlM 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlfctilture  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  doge 
and  cats  intended  to  be  used  for  purpoees 
of  research  or  exptrlmentatlon.  and  for 
other  purpoees.  subiult  the  rollowlng  state- 
ment m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying   conference  report. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  striKk  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  th/House 
bill  and  substituted  language  whlth  gen- 
erally followed  the  atructure  of  the  House 
bin  but  was  different  In  numerous  substan- 
tial respects. 

We  have  diligently  tried  to  bring  back  to 
the  Bouse  an  effecUvt  bill  which  will  codify 
the  noblest  and  most  compassionate  con- 
cern that  the  humaxi  heart  holds  for  those 
small  animals  whose  very  existence  la  dedi- 
cated to  the  advanc«nent  of  medical  slclll 
and  knowledge  whlJp  at  the  same  time 
sttll  preserving  for  the  medical  and  re- 
Bsaroh  profeaslons  aA  unfettered  opportu- 
nity to  carry  rorwam  their  vital  work  In 
behalf  of  all  manklnC- 

the  House  bill  ana  the  Senate  amend - 
msat  wars  similar  In  objective  yet  different 
in  dstau.  The  conftress  have  attempted 
to  sslect  the  best  and  most  practicable  pro- 
vtstoBs  of  each  v«al<m  and  have  combined 
and  modified  them  la  an  effort  to  produce 
woMEable  and  meanligful  legislation. 


The  conferees  are  aware  of  course  that 
this  bUl,  which  was  originated  and  developed 
by  this  Congress,  creates  a  new  reaponii- 
blllty  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  anticipation  of  future  questlona  and 
problems  about  the  new  program,  the  con- 
ferees herewith  submit  an  explanation  and 
mterpretaUon  of  this  legislation  which  U 
designed  to  foreeee  some  of  these  questlwis 
and  problems.  Tet  the  conferees  recognise 
that  no  one  possesses  completely  accurate 
forward  vision  and  in  that  spirit  we  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  aU 
those  who  share  an  Interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. This  Includes  not  only  the  medical 
and  research  proreaslons.  the  various  anlmsl 
welfare  groups,  and  the  Department  or  Ag- 
riculture, but  also  the  many  thousands  or 
Americans  throughout  the  nation  whose 
conscience  and  concern  have  led  to  the 
enactment  of  this  leglslaUon. 

BRtEF    STTMKART 

The  Conrerence  substitute-  contains  the 
rollowlng  major  f>rovl8lons: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  erf  Agriculture  would 
Issue  licenses  to  dealers  who  botight  or  sold 
dogs  or  cats  In  commerce.  These  license 
fees  would  be  set  at  a  reasonable  amount  and 
the  cost  would  be  adjusted  on  an  equitable 
basis  with  the  Secretary  considering  the  type 
and  nature  or  the  dealer  operation  to  be 
licensed. 

(2)  Research  racllltles,  as  defined  by  the 
bill,  would  be  required  to  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  would  not  be 
required  to  be  licensed. 

(31  Dealers  and  research  racllltles  wolM 
keep  and  retain  ror  reasonably  periods  rec- 
ords or  their  purchase,  sale,  transportation, 
tdentiflcatlon,  and  previous  ownership  of 
dogs  and  cats  only.  Although  monkeys, 
guinea  pigs,  hamsters,  and  rabbits  would  be 
Included  tinder  humane  standards  provlslona 
obligatory  to  both  dealers  and  research  racll- 
Itlee,  records  would  not  be  required  to  be 
kept  on  these  animals. 

(4)  The  Secretary  would  speciry  the  time 
and  buoaane  method  or  Identification  or  dogs 
and  cats. 

(5)  The  Secretary  would  establish  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  humane  handling,  cart, 
treatment,  and  transportation  of  animals 
(as  defined  In  this  legislation)  by  both  deal- 
ers and  research  facilities.  These  standards 
would  include  minimum  requirements  with 
respect  'to  the  housing,  feeding,  watering, 
sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter  from  ex- 
tremes or  weather  and  temperature,  sepa- 
ration by  species,  and  adequate  veterinary 
care.  However,  these  standards  would  not 
be  construed  to  apply  to  research  facillUei 
during  actual  research  or  experimentation  at 
determined  by  the  research  facility  Itself. 

(6)  Departments,  agendee,  and  instru- 
mentalities or  the  United  States  which  have 
laboratory  animal  racllltles  would  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  provlslona  or  this 
legislation. 

(7)  The  Secretary  would  consult  and  co- 
operate with  other  Federal  depertmenta, 
agencies,  or  InstrumentaUtles  concerned  wltn 
animal  welfare  In  research  or  experimenta- 
tion when  establishing  btimane  standards 
ror  the  handling  or  sucl)  iv.niyymip  by  dealers 
and  research  faculties. 

(8)  The  Secretary  would  make  necessary 
Investigations  to  see  that  dealers  and  re- 
search faculties  are  not  violating  any  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  or  any  regulations 
established  thereunder.  The  Secretary 
would  establish  necessary  regulations  to  pen 
tnlt  inspectors  to  confiscate  or  destroy  in  a 
htmiane  manner  any  animal  found  to  be 
suffering  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  this 
legislation  or  any  regulations  established 
thereunder  If  animals  are  held  by  a  dealer, 
or  If  animals  are  held  by  a  research  facility 
and  are  no  longer  required  to  carry  out  the 
research,  test,  or  experiment  for  which  they 
were  utilized. 
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(9)  The  Secretary  wotild  Issue  rules  and 
regtilatlons  requiring  dealers  and  reaeareh 
{acuities  to  permit  Inspection  of  their  ani- 
mals and  records  at  reasonahls  hours  upon 
request  by  legaUy  constituted  law  enfwce- 
ment  agencies  in  search  of  lost  aninoals. 
However,  these  regui.ations  would  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  any  Interference  with  re- 
learcb  or  experimentation  by  a  research 
faculty. 

(10)  Aa  a  general  rule,  research  faculties 
woiUd  be  required  to  pvirchase  dogs  or  cats 
only  rrcm  persons  holding  valid  licenses  aa 
dealers.  The  same  general  rule  would  apply 
to  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
lUes  or  the  United  3tates.  However,  reeearch 
faculties  and  UB,  Government  racllltles 
could  obtain  dogs  and  cats  from  certain  ex- 
empted sources,  such  as,  for  example,  munic- 
ipal pounds  and  farmers. 

ill)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  person  licensed  as  a  deal- 
er has  violated  or  is  violating  any  provision 
of  this  legislation  or  any  regulation  estab- 
lished theretmder  he  niay:  (1)  suspend  that 
person's  license  for  up  to  21  days,  (2)  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  he  may 
suspend  It  for  an  additional  period  or  revoke 
it  U  a  violation  is  determined  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  (3)  he  may  issue  a  cease  and  de- 
sist order  to  prevent  a  continuing  of  the 
vlslation.  Any  dealer  who  la  convicted  for  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  legislation 
would  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
11,000,  or  both. 

(12)  ir  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  beUeve 
that  any  research  raclUty  has  violated  or  la 
rtolatlng  any  provision  or  this  legislaUon  or 
any  regtUatlona  established  thereunder  and 
ir,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing, 
be  finds  a  violation  (1)  he  may  issue  a  cease 
and  desist  order,  and  (3)  ir  the  research 
facility  linowingly  rails  to  obey  this  cease 
aad  desist  order,  it  shaU  be  subject  to  a  civU 
penalty  of  $500  for  each  offense,  and  each 
day  such  rallure  continues  shall  be  deemed 
a  separate  offense. 

(13)  Any  dealer  or  research  racllity  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  order  ol  the  Secretary  may 
within  60  days  after  entry  of  such  order  seek 
review  In  the  manner  provided  in  section  10 
of  the  Administrative  Procediu-e  Act. 

AaaAMCXMXKT   or    StTBJXCT    MATTER 

The  conference  substitute  rearranges  the 
order  of  most  or  the  sections  as  they  orig- 
inally appeared  In  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  in  order  to  establish  an 
orderly  and  uniform  coverage  of  the  subject 
matter  in  conference.  The  24  sections  of  the 
bill  and  the  subject  matter  covered  by  each 
•ectlon  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Statement  of  policy. 

Section  2.  Definitions. 

Sections,  Licensing  of  dealers. 

Section  4.  Valid  license  for  dealers  re- 
quired. 

Section  6.  Time  period  for  dlspoeal  of  dogs 
or  cats  by  dealers. 

Section  0.  Registration  for  research  facul- 
ties. 

Section  7.  Prohibition  against  research  fa- 
culties t>urcha8lng  dogs  or  cats  except  from 
dealers  or  exempted  persons. 

Section  8.  Prohibition  against  VJB.  Oov- 
enunent  facilities  acquiring  dogs  or  cats  ex- 
cept from   dealers  or   exempted   persons. 

SsoUon  9.  Principal-agent  relationship  es- 
Ubllshed  for  dealers  and  research  faculties. 

Section  10.  Recordkeeping  by  dealera  and 
'••earch  f  acilltlee. 

SecUon  11.  Marking  and  identlflcaUoo  of 
aoRi  and  cats. 

Motion  13.  Htimaae  standards  and  record- 
k<^ng  for  dogs  and  cats  at  auction  Mies. 

Section  18.  Humane  standards  for  anlnsals 
^^wlars  and  re— arcn  faeUIUes. 

SecMon  14.  Humane  standards  for  »"'"»»»- 
ey  VB.  OovernsMnt  f  aellltlsa. 


SscUpn  IS.  Oonsultatlon  and  cooperaUon 
with  nderal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
bodies  by  Secretary  of  Agrtctilture. 

Ssctton  18.  Investfgatlons  or  Inspections 
by  Sectary  of  Agriculture. 

Sect^Mi  17.  Inspection  by  legaUy  consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  officers. 

Sectfcui  18.  Kxemptlon  applicable  to  ani- 
mals diirlng  actxial  rsssarch  or  exparlmenta- 
Uon. 

SectHon  10.  Dealer  penalties  and  enforce- 
ment. 

Section  30.  Reaeareh  faculty  penalUes  and 
enforcement. 

SeoUpn21.  Regulations. 

Sectlbn  22.  Constitutional  InvaUdlty  clatjse. 

Section  23.  Fees  and  appropriations. 

Section  34.  Effective  date. 

sxcnoN  BT  sacnoN  akaltsis 
Section  1.  This  section  sets  forth  the 
objectives  or  the  bUl  which  are  (a)  to  pro- 
tect owners  or  dogs  and  cats  rrom  the  theft 
of  such  pets;  (b)  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion, purchase,  sale,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  dogs,  cats,  and  certain  other  animals 
destined  for  use  in  research  or  experimenta- 
tion; and  (c)  to  regulate  the  handling,  care, 
and  treatment  of  dogs,  cats,  and  certain 
other  animals  in  reeearch  facilities.  Sec- 
tion 1  Is  identical  to  section  1  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  is  comparable  to  section  1 
of  the  House  biU. 

Section  2.  This  section  contains  definitions 
of  eight  terms  used  la  the  bill. 

(a)  The  term  "person"  is  limited  to 
various  private  forms  of  business  organiza- 
tions. It  is,  however,  Intended  to  Include 
nonprofit  or  charitable  institutions  which 
handle  dogs  and  cats.  It  is  not  intended  to 
include  public  agendee  or  political  subdivi- 
sions of  State  cw  municipal  governments  or 
their  duly  authorized  agents.  It  Is  th%  in- 
tent of  the  conferees  that  local  or  municipal 
dog  pounds  or  animal  shelters  shall  not  be 
required  to  obtain  a  license  since  these 
public  (agencies  are  not  a  "person"  within 
the  mekning  of  section  2(a).  Accordmgly, 
pesearch  facilities  would  not  (under  section 
3)  be  pkohlbited  frcMn  purchasing  or  acquir- 
ing dogs  and  cats  from  city  dog  pounds  or 
similar  institutions  or  their  duly  authorized 
agents  because  these  institutions  are  not 
"persona"  within  the  meaning  of  section  3 
(a).  Section  2(a)  U  Identical  to  section  3 
(a)  of  the  House  bUl  which  is  l>roader  in 
scope  than  the  comparable  provision  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  This  provision  was 
Identical  in  both  section  2(b)  of  the  House 
bill  and  section  3(b)  or  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  is  defined  as 
Interstate  commerce  ( 1 )  between  the  several 
States,  territories,  possessions,  the  District 
or  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  or 
Puerto  iRlco,  or  (3)  between  points  within 
the  same  State,  territory,  pKjeseesion,  the 
Dlstrlclj  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  but  through  any  point  out- 
side of  there,  or  (8)  within  any  territory  or 
possession  or  the  District  of  Ckilumbla.  Sec- 
tion 3(C)  Is  identical  to  section  2(c)  of  the 
Senate  (amendment  which  was  substantially 
the  same  as  section  3(c)  of  the  House  bill. 

(d)  The  term  "cat"  U  limited  to  a  live  cat 
ot  the  species  Pyita  cattu.  Section  2(d)  Is 
Identloil  to  secUoa  2(e)  of  the  Senate 
aihendihent. 

(e)  The  term  "dog"  to  limited  to  a  live 
dog  at  the  species  Canls  famUlarla,  Sec- 
tion a(S>  la  identical  to  secUon  3(d)  of  the 
Senate  i  amendment.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute I  includes  the  Senate  definitions  of 
"dog"  atMl  "oat"  which  arc  broader  than  the 
Houae  bUl  wblch  wm  confined  to  dogs  or 
cats  uaCd  or  Intended  for  use  in  research  or 
experlntentatlon. 

(f)  The  term  "research  facility"  means 
any  school,  institution,  organization,  or  per- 


son (ss  defined  in  section  3(a) )  that  uses  or 
Intends  to  tise  dogs  <x  cats  for  rcasareh  or 
experimental  purposes  and  that  (1)  pur- 
chaaas  or  transports  dogs  or  cats  In  com- 
merce (as  defined  in  section  2(c)).  or  (3) 
receives  any  funds  from  a  UJS.  Oovern- 
ment  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  research, 
tests,  or  experiments. 

By  adopting  the  definition  of  research  fa- 
culty in  section  3(f),  the  conferees'  Intention 
la  to  limit  the  coverage  of  this  legislation  to 
major  reeearch  facilities  and  exclude  the 
thovLsands  of  hospitala,  clinics,  and  schooto 
which  don't  use  dogs  or  eats  for  research  and 
teets.  However,  if  an  Institution  meets  the 
definition  of  "research  facility,"  it  U  subject 
to  regulstlons  in  regard  to  all  aiUmals  de- 
fined in  section  S(h).  This  section  2(f)  U 
Identical  to  section  2(f)  of  the  Senate 
amendnient.  A  similar  provision  la  included 
In  section  3(f)  of  the  Houae  blU. 

(g)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
(as  defined  In  section  2(a))  who  for  profit 
or  compensation  delivers  for  transportation, 
transports  (except  as  a  common  carrier), 
buys  or  sells  dogs  or  cats  In  commerce  (as 
defined  in  section  2(c))  for  research  pur- 
poses. 

The  definition  of  dealer  is  not  intended  to 
exclude  from  licensing  or  regulation  those 
nonprofit  or  charitable  institutions  or  ani- 
mal shelters  which  supply  animals  in  com- 
merce to  research  facilities  ror  compensation 
of  their  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Except  for  the  specific  exemption  provided 
In  section  9,  the  term  "dealer"  would  apply 
to  any  individual  or  other  person  who  raues 
dogs  or  cats  for  sale  in  commerce  to  any 
dealer  or  research  faciUty.  Section  2(g)  is 
similar  to  section  2(g)  of  the  Rouse  bill  and 
differs  substantially  from  section  2(g)  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

(h)  The  term  "animal"  Is  limited  to  Uve 
dogs  and  cats  (defined  in  sections  2  (d)  and 
(e)).  monkeys  (nonhuman  primate  mam- 
mals), guinea  pigs,  hamsters,  and  rabbits. 
Section  2(h)  Is  similar  to  section  2(h)  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  Latin  names  for  the 
latter  three  animals  were  deleted  to  avoid 
confusion.  There  is  no  comparable  provision 
m  the  House  bill. 

Section  3.  This  sectlbn  sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements and  procedures  for  issuing  li- 
censes to  dealers.  A  separate  provlaion  Is 
Included  In  the  last  sentence  to  aUow  peteons 
who  do  not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  qualify 
as  dealers  (as  defined  in  section  2(g) )  to  ob- 
tain a  license.  This  aUows  persons  who 
vrould  otherwise  be  prohibited  from  selling 
to  dealers  or  research  faculties  to  obtain  a 
license  voltintarily  and  thus  continue  to  pro- 
vide dogs  and  cats  for  research  and  expert- 
mental  tise. 

In  addition,  a  person  who  derives  less  than 
a  substantial  portion  of  hto  Income  from 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  dogs  or  cats  on 
his  own  premises  would  be  exempt  from  be- 
ing licensed  aa  a  dealer  under  this  legisla- 
tion. This  provision  was  adopted  by  the 
conference  to  aUow  farmers  and  other  own- 
ers of  relatively  small  numbers  of  dogs  or 
cats  to  continue  to  tM  their  own  animals 
to  dealers  or  research  facilities  without  ob- 
taining a  Ucense.  Conversely,  reeearch  fa- 
culties and  deeaers  would  not  be  prohibited 
from  purchaaing  dogs  or  cats  from  persons 
exempted  under  this  section.  The  term 
"substantial  portion  of  his  Inconae"  as  used 
In  this  provision  U  subject  to  ths  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary.  The  conferees  do 
not  MHitemplate  the  licensing  of  farmers  or 
pet  owners  who  sell  only  an  occiislonal  litter 
of  puppies  or  kittens  or  only  a  few  dogs  or 
cats  to  a  dealer  or  to  a  research  facility.  The 
specific  requirement  thst  these  exempted 
persons  breed  dogs  or  cats  on  their  own 
prenUses  is  Intended  to  prevent  their  selling 
to  dealers  for  research  purpoees  rnlma'* 
wblch  were  stolen  or  othsrvrlse  obtained  for 
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tbat  purpoM.  Section  8  U  ■tmlUr  to  MCtioQ 
6  of  the  BouM  bill.  Cooxparabl*  prorlaloDB 
wan  not  Included  In  tbe  Senate  amendinent. 

Section  4.  Tbis  lection  prohiblu  dealer* 
from  oondueUng  any  do(  or  cat  buelnee« 
with  rMaarcn  faciuaes  or  with  other  dealers 
wttbout  holding  a  valid  licenae.  Section  4 
Is  Identical  to  wctlon  4  of  the  House  bill  and 
U  coBiparable  to  eectton  4  of  the  Senate 
amendinent. 

Section  6.  TbiM  section  prohibits  decOera 
from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any 
dog  or  cat  within  6  bvMlness  days  after  the 
aoqulsttton  of  such  anlmale  or  within  such 
other  period  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
In  legulatlons  issued  pursuant  to  this  legis- 
lation. The  puipoee  of  the  waiting  period  U 
to  give  owners,  law  enftxtMuent  officers,  and 
the  Secretary  a  greater  opportunity  to  trace 
lost  or  stolen  dogs  and  cats.  It  Is  tlae  Intent 
of  the  conferees  that  section  6  be  construed 
with  section  21  of  the  conference  substitute 
ss  granting  the  Secretary  authority  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  dogs  and  cats  In  transit. 
The  omferees  do  not  Intend  the  holding 
period  established  hereunder  to  Include  the 
time  during  which  the  dogs  and  cats  are  In 
transit.  SecUon  5  la  Identical  to  section  10 
Of  the  House  bill.  The  comparable  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  amendment  Is  section  14. 

Section  e.  This  section  reqiUres  research 
faclUtiea  (as  defined  In  section  3(f))  to 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Research  facUltlee  will  not  be  Uoensed  luider 
tbif  legteUtlon.  Section  8  U  Identical  to  sec- 
tion 6  ot  the  Senate  amendment.  There  Is  no 
comparable  House  provision. 

Section  7.  TbU  section  provides  that  u  a 
general  rule,  raeeaioh  fadUtlee  are  prohib- 
ited from  buying  cata  and  dogs  from  per-j 
SODS  who  do  not  hold  valid  licenses  as  deal- 
ers.  However,  an  exception  to  this  rule  has 
been  made  by  the  conferees  In  section  3  of 
the  conference  substitute. 

Seotlon  3  of  the  House  blU  would  have 
prohibited  reeearch  fscUlttes  from  purtshas- 
Ing  dogs  or  cats  from  any  person,  except  a 
person  holding  a  valid  Uoense  as  a  dealer. 
Section  8  oC  the  Senate  amendment  would 
bkve  prohibited  a  r«aeitf«h  facUlty  from 
purchasing  dogs  or  cats  from  dealers  unlsss 
the  dealer  held  a  valid  license. 

In  oooformance  with  section  a(a)  of  the 
oonfarenee  substituts,  the  conferees  have 
rewritten  this  section  7  In  order  to  require 
research  faeilitiee  to  puroliase  dogs  and  oats 
only  from  (l)  persons  who  htid  valid  11-. 
eeoses  as  dealers  or  (2)  persons  exempted 
tmClMr  section  8  of  ths  conference  substitute 
or  (8)  sourcee  that  do  not  oome  within  the 
deOnitlaa  of  "persons"  sst  forth  in  sec- 
Uan3(a). 

The  conferees  contemplate,  therefore,  that 
reeeareh  faotUties  whleh  rely  on  farm 
sources,  municipal  dog  and  cat  pounds,  and 
the  duly  auUxMlaed  agents  of  such  local 
govenuaents  for  thsir  <togs  and  cats  will 
ooottBue  to  be  able  to  obtain  suob  «»»iT««it 
from  tbeee  souroee. 

Section  8.  This  seetion  eztsnds  to  depart- 
manta,  afsnotes,  and  InatntmeatelltUs  at  the 
Vsdsral  Oovemmeat  a  similar  proliibltlon  on 
dog  or  eat  acquisitions  as  appUes  to  research 
fsetlitlee  tmder  seeUon  7.  Seetion  8  ss  modi- 
fied IS  similar  to  section  5  of  the  Senate 
ameadmeat.  There  is  no  comparalile  Houss 
provision. 

Ssctlon  t.  This  see«l<m  astabtlslMs  the 
prtnctpal-sgent  relationship  between  dealers, 
raseareb  taeilttles  and  their  employeee.  Xa- 
eept  for  an  internal  seetion  refsrsnoe,  seetton 
8  U  IdfBtieal  to  seetion  18  of  tbe  Koose  bin 
and  It  BQbstantlaUy  the  same  as  Motleo  31 
or  the  Senate  amfloduent. 

SeettOD  10.  This  ssctlon  requires  reeord- 
keeplng  by  dealers  and  reeeaxtdi  iaemtles 
With  regard  to  ths  purchase,  sale,  trans- 
portatldn,  identifleation,  and  previous  own- 
•nhlp  of  dogs  and  cats.  TtM  aecraMr  la  dl- 


Tected  to  provide  tile  ptopor  forms  for  ttila 
recordkeeping  and  these  records  are  to  be 
made  available  to  toe  Secretary  for  Inspec- 
tion by  him  or  anf  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee wblch  the  Secretary  may  deetgnate. 
The  conferees  do  nqt  contemplate  tbe  dee- 
Ig^natlon  of  private  citizens  or  non-Federal 
Govemment  employees  In  the  admimstra- 
tlon  of  this  legislation.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute also  makes  It  clear  that  records  need 
not  be  maintained  atx  monkeys,  guinea  pigs, 
hamsters,  or  rabbits.  Except  for  the  specific 
provisions  In  regard  to  the  monkeys,  guinea 
pigs,  hamsters,  or  rabbits,  section  10  Is  iden- 
tical to  section  10  oZth€  Senate  amendment. 
Section  8  of  the  House  bill  contains  a  similar 
provision. 

Section  11.  This  section  requires  all  cats 
and  doga  covered  by  this  bill  to  be  marked  or 
identified  In  a  humane  manner.  The  met2i- 
ods,  type,  and  time  of  marking  or  identifica- 
tion are  to  be  preserlbed  by  the  Secretary. 
Tbe  purpose  of  such  marking  and  identifica- 
tion Is  Intended  as  a  means  of  tracing  lost 
or  stolen  pets.  Except  for  the  Inclusion  of 
the  words  "at  such  time  and,"  section  11  Is 
Identical  to  section  6  of  the  Senate  amend- 
men'  tUb  comparable  Hoiise  provision  is 
section  7  of  the  Ho«se  bill. 

Section  12.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establlab  and  enforce  record- 
keeping requirements  and  humane  stand- 
ards for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  handling 
(which  Includes  ti«atment,  houaing,  and 
care  of  dogs  or  cats)  by  dealers  or  research 
facilities  at  auction  sales.  This  section  Is 
not  Intended  to  prajblblt  auction  sales.  C^ 
the  contrary,  the  coaXerees  feel  that  auction 
sales  should  be  coatlnued  and  that  these 
public  sales  present  an  opportunity  for  tbe 
Secretary  to  effectl«ly  meet  the  objectives 
of  this  legislation  a8  set  forth  in  section  1. 
Section  12  la  a  modUcatlon  of  section  16  of 
tbe  Senate  amendment.  There  le  no  com- 
parable prorislon  Ln  the  House  blU. 

Section  \a.  This  section  requires  that  the 
Secretary  establish  standards  to  govern  the 
humane  handling,  care,  treatment,  and 
transportation  of  animals  (as  defined  in 
section  a(h) )  by  deglera  and  research  facil- 
ities. Standards  for  the  eight  categorlee 
listed  In  this  section  are  mandatory,  and  the 
Secretary  is  not  glvan  additional  discretion- 
ary authority  as  was  proposed  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Intent  of  tha  conferees  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  section 
which  states  that  the  Secretary  is  not  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  standards  for  the 
handling,  care,  or  traatment  of  anlnials  dur- 
ing actual  research  or  experimentation  by  a 
reeearch  facility.  It  la  the  Intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Secretary  neither  directly 
nor  Indirectly  in  any  manner  interfere  with 
or  harass  reeearch  fgcllitles  during  the  oon- 
'duct  of  actual  research  and  experimentation. 
The  Important  detvmlnatlon  of  when  an 
animal  la  In  actual  tesearch  so  as  to  be  ex- 
empt from  regulatlans  under  the  bill  la  left 
to  the  research  facility  Itself.  Research  or 
experimentation  Is  also  Intended  to  Include 
use  of  animals  as  teaching  aids  in  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Except  as  indicated 
above,  section  13  is  Identical  to  section  7  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  Section  5  of  the 
House  bill  authorlzad  the  Secretary  to  set 
humane  standards  fbr  the  handling  of  dogs 
and  oats  by  dealers.  It  also  contained  a  sim- 
ilar prc^ibltion  agalftst  any  Interference  with 
research  and  experimentation. 

Section  14.  This  Section  requires  Federal 
departmento,  agenclks,  or  Instrumentalities 
having  laboratory  facilities  to  meet  the  same 
standards  for  ths  itu^ane  handling,  care, 
and  treatment  of  animals  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion a(h) )  ss  are  ret[Utred  of  research  facil- 
ities under  section  1$  of  the  oonf«:enoe  sub- 
stitute. Section  14  is  identical  to  section  8 
Of  the  Senate  ameodment.  Ifo  comparable 
provision  Is  Included  In  the  Bouse  bill. 


Section  lS(a).  This  section  directs  tbe 
Secretary  to  consult  with  otlier  Federal  de- 
partments, agendee,  or  InBtrumentalltlei 
concerned  with  tbe  welfare  of  animals  used 
for  research  or  experimentation  when  estab- 
lishing standards  of  care  and  treatment. 
The  conferees  recognize  that  other  Federal 
departmeinta  have  already  developed  experi- 
ence in  laboratory  animal  care  and  this  ex- 
perience should  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary.  In  addition,  continued  coopera- 
tion with  other  departments  and  agencies 
Is  directed. 

(b)  Ttils  section  authorlaee  the  Secretary 
to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  officials  in 
preventing  the  theft  of  dogs  and  cats,  In  the 
apprehension  of  suspected  dog  and  cat 
thlevee.  and  In  carrying  out  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

Except  for  an  internal  section  reference, 
section  15(a)  1b  identical  with  section  13(8) 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  Section  15(b) 
Is  Identical  to  section  9  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  16.  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  such  Investigations  or  inspec- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  Insure  compliance 
with  the  bUl  or  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under. The  conferees  contemplate  that 
these  Inspectors  will  be  employeee  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  second  sen- 
tence Is  Intended  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
Insure  that  smlmals  suffering  because  of  In- 
humane treatment  are  not  left  unattended. 
It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  in- 
spectors not  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  actual  research  or  experi- 
mentation as  determined  by  a  research  fa- 
cility. Section  16  is  essentially  the  same 
as  section  12  of  the  Senate  amendment  except 
for  changing  the  word  "person"'  to  "dealer 
or  research  facility"  for  clarification.  Mo 
comparable  provision  Is  included  in  tbe 
House  bill. 

Section  17.  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  establlah  rules  and  regulations  whlcb 
would  require  licensed  dealers  and  research 
facilities  to  permit  inspection  of  their  ani- 
mals and  records  by  legally  constituted  Isw 
enforcement  agencies.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  Is  to'  expedite  the  search  for  stolen 
pets.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that 
inspection  imder  this  section  be  specifically 
limited  to  searches  for  lost  and  stolen  pets 
by  officers  of  the  law  (not  owners  them- 
selves) and  that  legally  constituted  law  en- 
forcement agencies  means  agencies  with  gen- 
eral law  enforcement  auttiorlty  and  not  those 
agencies  whose  law  enforcement  duties  an 
limited  to  enforcing  local  a^nimai  regulationa 
It  Is  not  Intended  that  thla  eectlon  be  used 
by  private  citizens  or  law  enforcement  offlcen 
to  harass  research  facilities.  Such  oflloen 
cannot  inspect  the  animals  when  the  ft"tTn*i« 
are  undergoing  actual  research  or  experlmen- 
UUon.  This  Is  almost  IdenUcal  with  eectton 
15  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Similar  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  Inspection  of  reconii 
was  Included  In  section  8  of  tbe  House  bill. 

Section  18.  Thla  section  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  legislation  Is  to  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  regulate  tbe 
handling,  care,  treatment,  or  Inspection  of 
animals  which  are  undergoing  actual  re- 
search or  experimentation.  The  determina- 
tion of  when  reeearch  begins  and  ends  is  to 
be  made  by  the  research  facility.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  that  section  18  be 
construed  to  apply  throughout  this  leglals- 
tlon.  and  particularly  with  regard  to  section 
17.  This  section  Is  the  same  as  section  17(8) 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  A  comparable 
provision  was  Included  In  section  8  of  tbe 
House  bill  which  prohibited  the  establlah- 
mem  of  humane  standards  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  arrival  of  dogs  or  oats  at  a 
research  facility. 

Section  1».  This  section  deaU  wttta  penal- 
ties which  are  applicable  to  dealers.  Wbai- 
evM'  the  Secretarv  has  reason  to  believe  that 
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taj  person  licensed  as  a  dealer  has  violated 
or  is  violating  any  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion or  any  regulation  established  thereunder, 
be  may  (1)  suspend  that  pteraon'a  Uoense  for 
up  to  21  days,  (3)  after  notice  and  oppKirtun- 
tty  for  hearing  an^  a  finding  that  a  violation 
bas  occurred,  suspend  the  license  for  an  ad- 
lUUonal  period  or  revoke  It,  and  (3)  laeue  a 
cease  and  deslat  order  to  prevent  continuing 
the  violation. 

Any  dealer  who  la  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  legislation  would  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  81,000, 
or  both. 

Any  dealer  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  the 
Secretary  may,  within  60  days  after  entry  of 
such  order,  seek  review  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided m  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

This  section  Is  a  combination  of  sections 
13.  14.  and  IS  of  tbe  House  bill  and  sections 
18  and  19  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  20.  "nils  section  deals  with  penal- 
ties which  are  Bp>pUcable  to  research  facil- 
ities. Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  reeearch  facility  has  violated 
or  Is  violating  any  provision  of  this  legis- 
lation or  any  regulation  established  there- 
under and  if,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  be  finds  a  violation  ( 1)  he  may 
Issue  a  cease  and  desist  order;  (2)  if  tbe 
research  facility  knowingly  falla  to  obey  this 
cease  and  desist  order,  It  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  t&OO  for  each  offense,  and 
each  day  such  failure  continues  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  ofTense. 

Any  research  facility  aggrieved  by  a  final 
order  of  the  Secretary  may,  within  60  days 
after  entry  of  such  order,  seek  review  In  the 
manner  provided  In  section  10  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

This  section  Is  a  combination  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  It  apj)eared 
In  sections  12,  14,  and  15  of  the  House  bill 
and  sections  19  and  20  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Section  21.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, ordera,  and  other  admimstratlve  de- 
tails as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  thla  legislation.  As  earlier  noted, 
this  section  Is  Intended  to  be  construed  wltb 
•ectlon  S.  This  section  Is  identical  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  House  bill  and  appeared  in  sec- 
tion 17(b)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Section,  22.  This  section  carries  a  con- 
stitutional Invalidity  clause  which  states 
that  If  any  part,  of  this  legislation,  or  in- 
dividual circumstances  concerning  it.  are 
held  Invalid,  the  remainder  remains  effec- 
tive. This  section  Is  identical  to  both  scc- 
Uon  16  of  tbe  House  bill  and  section  22  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  23.  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  charge,  aasese,  and  collect  reasonable 
fees  for  licenses  Issued  to  dealers  and  re- 
search facilities.  These  fees  should  be  ad- 
justed equitably,  taking  into  consideration 
tbe  type  and  nature  of  the  opwatlon  to  be 
Ueensed  and  shall  be  deposited  and  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneoua  receipts. 
Any  addlUonal  funds  which  might  be  needed 
to  administer  this  legislation  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  from  time 
to  time  Thla  section  is  a  modified  version 
of  section  17  of  the  House  bill  and  section 
23  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  34.  Tblm  section  specifies  that  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  tbe  regulations 
relerred  to  In  secttona  10  and  13  as  soon  as 
faasoaable  but  not  later  than  6  months  from 
Qie  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
OompUance  by  dealers  with  this  legislation 
is  required  90  days  following  promulgation 
of  legQlaUons  by  the  Secretory.  Oomi^ianee 
t>r  research  facUltlee  U  required  «  laontbs 
8ft«r  promulgatloo  of  regulations  by.  the 
Secretary.  However,  In  the  case  of  research 
iMUItles,  the  Secretary  may  grant  Individual 
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sxteniAons  of  time  to  certain  reeearch  facul- 
ties If  he  is  convlnoed  that  these  research 
facilities  will  be  able  to  meet  the  regulations 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Tbe  purpose  for 
this  extension  of  time  for  compliance  by  re- 
search facilities  Is  to  enable  those  reeearch 
facilities  whose  compliance  depends  upon  ob- 
taining additional  funds  for  construction  or 
personnel  to  secure  such  funds.  Except  for 
IntemW  references,  this  section  Is  IdenUool 
to  thsit  of  section  '34  of  the  Senate  amend- 
m«at. '  A  comparable  provision  was  Included 
i»  House  bill  ss  section  18. 
I-  Haxold  D.  Coolxt, 

W.    R.    POAOX, 
GSAHAM     PtntCEU., 
JOSXPR  T.  RXSNICK, 

Ai.aa3tT  H.  Qtmc, 
Cathekin'x   Mat, 
Bob  Dole. 
JIf  a  na^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

Mr.  POAOE  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  consid- 
ered 4s  re€id  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thg  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  jtequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is 
so  oroered. 

Mr.  (ROOE31S  of  Florida .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PloridB? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  pupport  H.R.  13881  because  it  is 
absolqtely  essenti8,l  that  we  have  strong 
Feder»l  legislation  to  clean  up  the  un- 
acceptable conditions  found  in  the  sup- 
ply trade  of  animals  going  to  laboratories. 
Widespread  pet  theft  must  be  stopped 
and  the  facilities  and  procedures  of  ani- 
mal dealers  mu£t  meet  standards  of  com- 
mon aecency. 

Our  Nation  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
eliminate,  animal  suffering  wherever  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  without  impeding  le- 
Ritims^te  research.  The  great  stake  and 
the  great  responsibility  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeht  has  in  biomedical  research  is 
met  otily  tentatively  by  the  laboratory 
provisions  of  HJR.  13881. 

I  should  like  to  state  briefly  for  the 
record  the  reasons  supporting  this  posi- 
tion. 

First.  Of  the  11,000  laboratories  in 
the  United  States,  approximately  2,000 
will  be  covered  by  H.R.  13881. 

Second.  Of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
animajis  consumed  by  the  laboratories, 
the  bill  will,  at  most,  bring  its  limited 
benefits  to  5  million. 

Third.  But  even  these  limited  benefits 
of  "hotjsing  and  care  stop  when  research 
starts,  and  once  that  determination  is 
made,  protection  for  the  animal  ceases 
under  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 

Any  effective  laboratory  animal  bill 
the  Congress  enacts  must  set  up  guide- 
lines for  research  as  well  as^  for  sale, 
housing,  and  care  in  order  to  provide 
coverage  for  all  anlmtds  sensitive  to  pain. 

A  ooinprehenslve  bill  must  require 
proper  care  of  research  animals  consist- 
ent with  the  needs  of  the  exp»eriment, 
and  muat  provide  for  postoperative  care 
and  trie  administration  of  paln-rellevlng 
drug!.  Care  and  housing  are  as  Jm- 
t)ortant  for  the  ahlmal  during  long-term 


drug,  nutrition,  or  behavior  studies  dur- 
ing res8cat:h  as  during  Hie  initial  por- 
tion of  its  stay  in  the  laboratory  befoi^ 
research  begins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
animal  dealer  provisions  of  HH.  13881, 
but  want  to  emphasize  that  It  does  not 
solve  tbe  basic  problem  of  humane  treat- 
ment for  laboratory  animals. 

It  is  my  h(HK  and  earnest  desire  that 
the  Congress  will  deal  with  the  problema 
raised  by  the  use  of  animals  in  research 
at  an  early  date  by  enactment  of  legis- 
lation before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  which  provides 
humane  c<mdltions  and  procedures  for 
such  research  anlmsds. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  questlcMi  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  {x>int  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13881 
is  a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation 
as  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  regulate  the  transportation, 
sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or  ex- 
perimentation. There  are.  however, 
several  particularly  meaningful  aspects 
of  the  legislation  to  which  I  would  like  to 
make  reference. 

While  monkeys,  guinea  pigs,  hamsters, 
and  rabbits  are  covered  under  the  hu- 
mane standards  of  the  legislation,  rec- 
ords would  be  required  only  for  cats  and 
dogs.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
dispensing  with  heavy  paperworit  loads 
that  had  no  practical  purpose,  and  it 
would  confine  recordkeeping  to  selective 
research  animals. 

The  identification  of  dogs  and  cats 
will  be  a  valuable  facility  in  keeping 
track  of  these  animals  as  they  are  trans- 
ported and  handled  for  research  pur- 
poses. This  identification  system  will  set 
up  records  that  can  prove  very  valuable 
In  catching  up  with  dognapers  and  cat- 
napers.  The  legislation  also  prevents 
dealers  from  disposing  of  cats  or  dogs 
within  5  days  after  they  acquire  these 
animals,  or  such  other  period  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pre- 
scribe. This  waiting  period  would  afford 
time  In  which  to  trace  lost  or  stolen  dogs 
and  cats. 

H.R.  13881  would  set  up  sanitation 
standards  in  the  handling  of  research 
animals,  with  minim'um  requirements 
for  housing,  feeding,  watering,  sanita- 
tion, ventilation,  and  so  forth.  As  a 
practical  consideration,  however,  these 
standards  would  not  be  apphed  to  ani- 
mals that  were  in  the  process  of  actual 
research  or  experimentation  m  deter- 
mined by  the  research  f adllty  Itself. 

In  order  to  protect  against  overlapping 
of  standards  and  services,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  consult  and  coop- 
erate with  other  Federal  d^partmehts 
and  agencies  that  were  coneemed  with 
animal  welfare.     Federal  departments 
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•Dd  acendeji  abo  would  be  reoulred  to 
abide  by  the'  ttune  rolee  and  refQlation^ 
on  the  acQUlsftlon  of  dogs  aad  eats  as 
applies  to  research  facilities  m  gentnl. 

Although  researdi  facilities  In  general 
wotild  be  feiiuired  to  obtain  animals  for 
research  from  licensed  dealers,  they 
would  be  able  to  purchase  these  «uilmalB 
from  fanners,  Who  would  be  exempted 
from  a  license  requlremoit.  Also  ex- 
empted from  the  license  requirement — 
and  arallaUe  to  research  facilities  as  a 
source  for  research  anlmala—would  be 
pounds  and  animal  belters  that  either 
were  municipal  in  nature  or  were  atftlng. 
via  oontraet.  as  duly  authorised  agents 
of  the  municipality  <x-  locality. 

The  preservation  of  these  sources  of 
animal  supply  la  particularly  significant 
in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Washington.  This  wHl  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  animals  for  the  various 
universities  In  Washington  State  where 
we  have  no  animal  dealers. 

I  feel  highly  privileged  to  have  served 
on  the  conference  that  produced  this 
legislation  in  an  effort,  as  the  conference 
report  states,  "to  produce  workable  and 
meaningful  legislation." 
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Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,   by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 

*  In  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssoxirl  [Mr.  BolunoI,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  M8  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

Tlie   Clerk   read    the   res(^tl(Hi,    as 
follows: 

H.  Rn.  »4S 
Ke»olo9d,  Th*t  upoo  the  adoption  of  thU 
rMOlotlon.  It  *h«U  b«  la  order  to  move  that 
the  Houae  xeeolve  itaeU  Into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Wbole  Bouae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonsUlemtlon  of  tbs  bUl  (BJt. 
IttlO)  to  amend  the  tTrtwn  ICsae  ItansporU- 
ttoo  Act  of  lOM  to  authorise  additional 
amouBta  for  aaaletaace  thereunder,  to  au- 
thonae  grmnta  for  certain  technical  atudlea. 
an«  to  provide  for  an  atpedlted  program  of 
NMartih.  development,  ana  demonetratlaci  of 

'  new  orlMa  traaaportatton  ■yetama.  After 
fsnatml  dabaie,  wbloh  ahaU  be  oonflaed  to  the 
bill  and  ahaU  oonttnue  not  to  exceed  one 
hoar,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by 
the  chatnnan  and  ranking  minority  member 
o<  the  Oommlttee.  on  Banting  and  Ourrency. 
the  bin  ehan  be  read  for  amendment  tuder 

'  the  flve-mlnote  nile.    At  the  ooneluilao  of 

-the  oonaldaraaan  otf  the  bUl  f or  amendment, 
Mm  Oommlttee  ahaU  rlae  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  Houea  with  auoh  amendmMiU  aa  may 

-  have  been  adopted,  and  the  prerloui  queaUon 
shall  be  conalrtered  aa  ordered  on  the  blU  and 
aanendmaata  thereto  to  final  pawagu  without 
Intervening  motion  accept  one  motion  to 
reooaunlt. 

The  8FBAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
nodda  Is  recognised  for  l  hour. 

Uc.  PEPPZ31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  boor  to  the  able  gentleman 
ttfm  California  Pdr.  SkurI.  and  to  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mi,  SDeaker.  Bouae  Besolutlon  948 
provide*  aa  open  rule  with  1  boor  (rf 
general  dtiiate  for  concidenttkm  oif  RH. 
14110,  a  WII  to  amend  the  XJtimn  Mass 
Tkmnoitftatton  Act  of  1864  to  autbotte 
artdltlnnel  amounti  for  asstetano*  there- 
under, to  authorise  grants  for  certain 


technical  studies,  kxxd  to  provide  for  ati 
expedited  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  new  urban 
transiwrtation  sysiems. 

HJl.  14810  coatinues  and  provides 
additional  funds  'for  the  urban  mass 
transit  program  ^hlch  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  act  ■•of  1964.  Under  that 
program,  Pedera^  loans  and  partial 
grants  are  provided  to  assist  local  gov- 
errments  in  flnanging  the  capital  facili- 
ties and  equipment  needed  for  the  exten- 
sion and  ImprovenKnt  of  comprehensive- 
ly planned  urban,  mass  transportation 
systems.  ' 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
up  to  $175  million  a  year  for  fiscal  1968 
and  subseqtient  flecal  years  to  finance 
urban  mass  transportation  grants.  The 
1964  act  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1965,  1966,  and  1967,  but  none 
thereafter. 

The  bill  also  ootitlnues  the  authority 
for  demonstration  grant  projects  for  2 
years  at  the  presett  annual  rate. 

The  bill  requiites  the  Secretary  of 
Efouslng  and  Urban  Development,  in 
consultation  with  Ihe  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  undertate  a  study  to  prepare 
a  program  of  reseahJh,  development,  and 
demonstration  to  develop  new  systems  of 
rapid  urban  transj^rtatlon  and  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
this  study. 

The  legislation  also  provides  two- 
thirds  grants  for  the  planning,  englncT- 
ing,  and  designing  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Rouse  Resolution  948  in  order  that  H  Jl. 
14810  may  be  con^dered. 

Mr.  SMPTH  of  CWIfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  House  Resolution  948 
does  provide  for  tht  consideration  of  the 
urban  Mass  Tran^rtatlon  Act  of  1966, 
^Ji.  14810,  1  hour,  open  rule. 

I  listened  very  cgrefully  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida.  I  be- 
Meve  he  explained  the  bill  precisely  as 
1  understand  It.  T  would  like  to  concur 
in  his  remarks  and  save  time  by  not 
riepeatlng  any  of  h|s  statements. 
'  I  woiiJd  like  to  add.  however,  that  the 
gqnUeman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fmo], 
has  submitted  some  Individual  views.  He 
seeks  to  amend  th(e  act  to  remove  the 
current  12.5-percenit  limitation  on  grants 
to  any  one  State  fsom  the  total  author- 
liatlon,  and  to  replace  it  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  high  population  density  areas. 
There  are  no  minority  views  other  than 
his  statement  In  (he  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  w0uld  like  to  refer  back 
to  the  21 -day  rule  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
I  can.  I  had  inte|ided  to  comment  on 
this  yesterday,  wh^  we  had  the  FNMA 
bUl  here,  but  time  (id  not  permit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  pending  Rules  Commit- 
tee meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  the  21 -day 
rule  continues  to  be  more  perplexing,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  want  to 
'*v  a  few  comments  at  this  time  for 
ird  putposes  as  io  the  use  of  this  rule 

the  future.  "t  ^.  ^ 


You  will  recall  that  on  July  25,  1966. 
the  2X-day  rule  was  used  In  cormectlon 
with  H.R.  14765,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  There  was  considerable  discussion 
at  that  time  over  the  fact  that  the  21-day 
rule  was  filed  at  the  same  time  a  request 
for  hearing  was  made  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. And  that,  in  fact,  the  final  re- 
port on  the  bill  was  not  submitted  until 
some  time  subsequent  thereto. 

Now,  yesterday,  in  connection  with 
HJR.  15639.  the  Increase  hi  FNMA  bor- 
rowing authority.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
there  was  certainly  room  for  question  aa 
to  the  purpose  of  the  21 -day  rule. 

That  bill  was  received  in  the  Rules 
Committee  on  June  24,  shortly  prior  to 
the  July  recess.  I  personally  was  de- 
sirous of  having  hearings  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  that  bill,  and  I  think 
the  other  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee were  also  Interested  in  hearings.  In 
any  event,  on  July  25  It  was  scheduled 
for  hearing  on  the  next  day,  July  26. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  25,  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — namely,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman] — advised  the  Rules 
Conunlttee  that  he  did  not  desire  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  until  the  following  week, 
at  the  earliest,  and  that  he  would  not 
appear  on  July  26.  The  Rules  Committee 
honored  his  position  and  removed  the 
bill  from  Its  agenda. 

On  July  28.  Just  2  days  later,  Mr.  Pat- 
man  Introduced  a  resolution  under  the 
21 -day  rule  provision. 

The  following  day,  on  July  29,  Mr.  Pat- 
maw  appeared  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  request  a  rule  on  HM.  14810, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  (rf 
1966  which  we  are  considering  at  this 
time.  During  the  course  of  the  hearings 
he  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  wanted 
a  hearing  on  HJR.  15639,  the  bill  to  In- 
crease in  FNMA  borrowing,  authority, 
and  he  stated  that  he  did  and  hoped  we 
would  grant  a  rule.  He  was  Joined  In 
this  request  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
[Mr.  Widnall]. 

Whan  Ixxqulry  was  made  as  to  why  a 
21-day  rule  had  been  filed  on  July  2fi. 
the  reply  was  that  he  desired  to  expedite 
the  bill. 

The  same  day  in  executive  session. 
July  29,  the  Rules  Committee  granted  a 
rule  on  the  bill  before  us  today  and  HJl. 
15639,  FNMA— the  latter  without  hold- 
ing hearings.  So,  even  though  the  Rules 
Committee  was  desirous  of  holding  hear- 
ings hi  an  effort  to  expedite  the 
FNMA  bill  and  set  the  same  for  hearing, 
we  find  that  a  request  was  made  to  re- 
move It  from  the  csJendar,  a  21 -day  rule 
was  filed  2  days  later  and  after  granting 
the  rule,  we  find  the  measiire  called  up 
yesterday  on  the  suspension  calendar. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  HJR.  15890,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
A  request  was  made  on  July  18  to  the 
Rules  Comimlttee  for  hearing.  On  July 
26,  part  3  of  the  conunlttee  report  was 
filed.  This  consists  of  approximately 
40  pages  to  comply  with  the  Ramseyer 
rule.  The  same  day — namely,  July  28— 
a  resolution  was  filed  under  the  21 -day 
rule,  even  though  the  bin  was  not  ready 
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for  hearing  until  the  same  day.  The 
Rules  Committee  tries  to  foUow  a  policy 
of  permitting  the  monbers  to  have  at 
least  1  day  to  read  the  bill  and  report 
before  having  a  hearing. 

Now  let  us  take  HJR.  14026.  the  inter- 
est rate  bill.  A  hearing  was  requested  on 
July  29.  On  the  previous  day.  July  28. 
a  resolution  was  filed  under  the  21 -day 
rule. 

Although  I  did  not  vote  for  the  21 -day 
rule  change,  it  Is  my  understanding  of 
the  debate  at  that  time  that  the  purpose 
of  the  rule  was  to  permit  the  leadership 
to  schedule  a  bill  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee adversely  reports,  or  falls  to  re- 
port, on  a  pending  matter  within  21 
days.  J  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  Rules  Committee  could  adversely 
report  or  fall  to  report  a  bill  within  21 
days  when  a  resolution  was  filed  on  July 
28.  the  day  before  a  request  was  actually 
made  for  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  will 
eventually  come  when  the  House  will  be 
laced  with  attempting  to  clarify  the  pur- 
pose of  the  21 -day  rule,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  these  comments  for  record  pur- 
poses because,  as  I  mentioned  before,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  Is  the 
proper  way  to  use  this  provision. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

In  regard  to  H.R.  14026,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  armoUnced  at  a  press  con- 
ference at  noon  that  he  expects  to  recog- 
nize the  chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  call  up  that 
resolution  next  Monday. 

In  connection  with  the  21 -day  rule,  the 
gentleman's  remarks  raise  a  number  of 
questions.  I  should  like  to  have  them 
resolved  for  the  benefit  of  all.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  gentleman's  judgment 
on  how  long  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
should  wait  before  filing  a  21 -day  rule? 
Of  course,  one  or  two  of  these  rules 
were  filed  under  conditions  I  would  not 
care  to  discuss  now  because  it  would  take 
too  long.  The  fiUng  of  these  21 -day 
mles  were  perfectly  within  the  rules. 

Anything  the  rules  of  the  House  pro- 
vide a  Member  can  do,  I  feel  the  Member 
Is  at  liberty  to  do.  As  long  as  the  rules 
of  the  House  say  a  Member  can  do  any- 
thing, I  believe  the  Member  Is  privileged 
to  do  it. 

When  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  votes  out  a  bill.  Invariably  a 
motion  is  made  along  this  line:  "Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  conunlttee 
report  this  bill  favorably  with  hwtruc- 
tlons  to  the  chairman  to  take  such  action 
M  may  be  necessary  to  expedite  con- 
dderation  and  passage  of  ^the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  ^he  House." 

That  is  practically  the  language  of  the 
motion  made  every  time. 

What  is  the  chairman  to  do?  Should 
he  merely  make  application  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  perhaps  not  even  get  a 
reply,  which  is  generally  more  tradi- 
tional than  nontraditional. 

1  realise  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
»  quite  a  busy  committee,  bat  I  do  not 


oftem  receive  a  reply  when  I  make  a  re- 
quest for  a  rule.  Should  the  chairman 
of  a  eommlttee  Just  in  silence  wait  and 
not  file  a  21 -day  rule,  which  he  has  a 
right  to  do  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
or  shbuld  he  wait  2  weeks  or  3  weeks 
or  4  weeks,  or  what  should  he  do?  If  the 
gentleman  will  give  me  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge  and  Information  as  to  the 
duty  and  responsibility  in  a  case  like 
thatrl  will  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  whatever  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  does,  of  course,  is 
within  his  own  prerogatives  and  decision. 
My  only  purpose  here  Is  to  set  forth  in 
the  Record  that  I  am  a  little  confused 
and  I  am  a  Uttle  perplexed  as  to  what 
the  purpose  of  the  21-day  rule  is,  particu- 
larly when  a  resolution  Is  filed  1  day 
before  the  day  when  we  receive  a  re- 
quest for  hearings.  I  am  not  arguing 
with  or  criticizing  the  gentleman,  but  I 
sim^|LW'anted  to  put  the  record  straight 
on  «l||ilstory  of  gome  of  the  bills  on  how 
the  21 -day  rule  has  been  used,  so  that 
as  time  goes  on,  if  we  are  going  to  use 
it  on  everything,  then  maybe  that  is 
what  we  will  end  up  with,  but  I  do 
want  the  Record  to  show  It. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  obviously  the  rule  was 
pctfsed  because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives believed  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  should  not  hold  up  these  applica- 
tions unnecessarily.  A  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  voted  that  they 
would  have  a  right  to  get  consideration 
of  a  bill  that  was  reported  out  favorably 
by  a  standing  committee  at  the  end  of 
the  21  days.  That  was  giving  an  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  committee  to 
make  sure  their  work  would  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this:  Let  us  go  back  to 
the  FNMA  bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
a  personal  argument,  because  we  can 
argue  those  things  outside,  but  I  Just 
want  to  say  here  that  we  set  it  up  for  a 
hearing  on  a  Tuesday,  and  you  asked  us 
to  take  it  off  and  then  2  days  later  you 
filed  for  a  21 -day  rule. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  to  admit  that 
was  a  little  mistake. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  Is  a  UtOe 
confusing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  see,  we  had  two 
or  three  applications  for  rizles  pending, 
and  the  information  came  to  lis  that  we 
were  not  getting  hearings  on  those,  so 
we  decided  to  file  them  at  one  time.  I 
think  imder  the  dircurastances  we  were 
justified  In  doing  it.  but  if  it  were  to  be 
gone  oVer  in  the  light  of  what  did  happen, 
looking  back,  of  course,  we  would  not 
have  filed  a  21 -day  rule  on  one  of  these 
bills. 

Mr.  IMULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  SMma  of  California.  I  vrill  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Ur.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yletdiixg.  I  think  while  we  are  mak- 
tag  thfa  htetory  you  ml^t  give  us  sdtoe 
explanktlon  of  the  fact  as  to  what  hap- 
pened on  H.R.  12904.  That  blB  was  re- 
ported by  the  Cfunmittee  on  Banking 
and  currency.    The  report  was  filed  and 


the  same  day  the  report  was  filed  a  letter 
went  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  asking  for  a  hearing  and  a  rule. 
More  than  90  days  went  by.  if  I  recall 
correctly,  and  no  action  was  taken.  A 
21 -day  rule  was  then  filed,  and  still  no 
action  has  been  taken,  and  30  days  have 
gone  by  since  then. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  have  no 
comments  or  criticism  to  make  on  that. 
I  am  only  commenting  on  those  that  have 
gone  through  that  I  know  about.  The 
decision  on  setting  hearings,  of  coiu-se. 
rests  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  the  chairman  and  have 
nothing  to  do  vrith  that.  I  simply 
wanted  to  give  my  comments  on  these 
matters  and  I  say  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
confused  and  perplexed  on  them.  Maybe 
someday  we  will  have  to  clear  it  up.  On 
the  bill  you  mentioned  I  have  no  com- 
ments or  criticisms  to  make.  You  asked 
us  for  a  hearing,  you  say,  and  I  assiune 
you  did,  and  that  decision  Is  not  up  to 
me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  breakdown  of  communications  at  the 
Capitol.  I  did  not  know  the  telephone 
service  was  quite  so  bad  that  there  could 
not  have  been  communication  between 
the  chairman  of  the  legislative  oanmlttee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  have  never  found  the  telephone 
service  to  be  such  that  I  could  not  reach 
the  office  of  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
or  any  other  Member  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


AMEND  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  14810)  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  authorize  additional  amoimts  for  as- 
sistance theretmder.  to  authorize  grants 
for  certain  technical  studies,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
of  new  urban  transportation  system. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TRx  coMicrrrxx  or  thx  wrou 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  14610)  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  additional 
amounts  for  assistance  thereunder,  to 
authorize  grants  for  certain  technical 
studies,  and  to  provide  for  an  expedited 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  new  urban  transporta- 
tion systems,  with  Bilr.  Moes  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  toe  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  eonaent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
tentleman  from  Tezaa  Llti.  Patmak]  will 
be  reoagnlaed  for  30  tninnt.*>T.  and  the 
ventienum  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn>- 
KAU.1  vfll  be  recognized  for  30  niinnti>^ 

The  Ch&lr  recognizee  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmasI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  an  overwhelming 
bipartisan  vote  of  29  to  1  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  favorably  re- 
ported HH.  14810,  the  Urban  Mass 
IVansportation  Act  of  1966.  The  com- 
mittee has  wortced  hard  on  this  legisla- 
tion and.  In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  an 
ezoeUent  bill. 

Basically,  HH.  14810  will  continue  and 
expand  the  urban  mass  transportation 
programs  4)%un  imder  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1984.  In  that  bill. 
Congress,  for  the  first  time,  provided  for 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  bodies 
to  help  in  purchasing  capital  facilities 
necessary  for  urban  mass  transportation. 
The  program  was  authorized  to  be 
funded  for  3  years  for  a  total  of  $375 
million — $75  million  for  fiscal  1965,  and 
$150  million  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1987. 

The  program  has  more  than  proved 
its  value.  The  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing heard  testimony  from  many  wit- 
nesses this  year  expressing  strong  ap- 
proval and  support  for  the  program. 
The  Importance  of  the  program  to  not 
only  our  urban  areas  but  all  areas  of  the 
oountty  la  also  reflected  in  the  margin  of 
aiwroyal  In  the  committee  itself. 

The  most  fundamental  fact  which  de- 
veloped before  the  committee  In  Its  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  14810  la  that  the  problems 
besetting  the  urban  areas  of  this  country 
In  the  man  transportation  field  art.  if 
anything,  more  acute  now  than  wher*  the 
1964  act  waa  paasad.  We  recognized  In 
1964  that  financially  our  urban  mass 
tranoDortatlon  industry  was  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  Much  has  been  done  under 
the  1984  act  to  alleviate  this  situation, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Many  urban  mass  transportation  com- 
panies and  systems,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, have  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life ; 
but  mazxy  more  are  in  soious  difficulty 
and  facing  bankruptcy.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  program  must  con- 
tinue. 

Your  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
demand  for  funds  under  this  program 
win  Increase  dyrlng  the  next  few  years. 
The  Nation's  biggest  cities  will  need  to 
mak^  sizable  investments  In  urban  mass 
transportation  faculties  simply  to  pre- 
serve the  mdMnty  we  have  left.  And  it 
IMM  ne^^been  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gi«as  oi^tf  tfaeee  who  administer  the 
protnuB  thsft  th^  large  cities  should 
sqaeeae  the  mntil  ones  out  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  needs  of  all  our  cities  must 
be  taken  into  acootmt.  Your  COinmlttee 
In  this  bill  reccihuhends  an  lncr«asle  in 
the  funding  of  the  urdgram  to  $175.  mll- 
IlOQ  a  year  on  a  permanent  Jiaala.  The 
nsearch  and  flwaaops^tton  profram 
would  be  eantinned  at  ^  psmnt  $10- 
mttUoB-i»-gaar  Isval,  tiJuUMk^f^im  jrfws 
1968  •uiim. 


The  proposed  i  additions  to  the  pro- 
grams shoulckma^e  Federal  urban  trans- 
portation activities  even  more  effective. 
The  provision  In  HJl.  14810  which  pro- 
vides for  grants  tp  assist  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  design  af  transit  facilities  will 
fill  a  great  need.  It  will  Insure  that  local 
transportation  planning  and  construc- 
tion follows  a  coherent  course  designed 
to  create  a  systewi  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  cwnmunlty.  Federal  help  during  the 
xleslgn  phase  cfun  be  Invaluable  in 
achieving  the  maximum  benefit  for  the 
State,  local,  and  Federal  funds  spent  on 
planning  and  construction. 

The  need  for  additional  research  is 
egually  crucial.  We  cannot  know  the 
best  solutions  to  urban  transportation 
problems  until  we  have  examined  the 
nature  of  these  problems  in  detail,  arid 
have  explored  all  of  the  solutions  made 
possible  by  mo<fcm  technology.  H.R. 
14810  will  direct  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  program  of  research 
which  will  examine  all  possible  new  sys- 
tems of  lu-ban  tmnsportation  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  The  program  will  take  ac- 
count of  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  urban 
transportation  pi^blem,  and  attempt  to 
apply  our  best  scientific  and  social  tech- 
niques to  finding  solutions.  The  re- 
search amendment  was  offered  by  our 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Henry  ReItss. 

In  short,  Mr.  Qhairman,  the  commit- 
tee has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  this  bill  and  the  actual  epc- 
perlence  of  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program  under  the  1964  act.  We 
find  that  it  is  a  most  popular  program, 
with  strong  supBort  among  State  and 
mimlclpal  offlcialE.  the  transit  industry 
in  general,  orgaftized  labor  and,  most 
.  ImportEint  of  all,  the  public  who  use  the 
facilities  and  equipment  which  the  pro- 
gram helps  to  furnish.  It  is  of  partic- 
*  ular  benefit  to  the  elderly,  the  youth  of 
this  country,  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
handicapped.  Above  all,  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  the  eities  of  our  Nation — 
both  large  and  small — are  not  to  be 
strangled  by  the  tralfic  congestion  and 
parking  problems.  Cities  are  growing 
so  rapidly  in  poBulatlon  that  the  need 
for  economical,  speedy,  and  convenient 
urban  mass  trsm^wrtation  for  our  peo- 
ple is  even  more  argent  now  than  when 
the  1964  act  was  iidopted.  We  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R..  14810. 

The  CHAIRMAI^.  The  Chair  re«)g- 
nlzes  the  gentlenian  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WmwALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
Biyself  such  time  m  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,.,  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  has  Informfd  you  of  the  contents 
of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

One  section  of  the  bill,  section  2,  was 
originally  sponsoi^  by  me  in  my  bill 
HJl.  13732.  Sectian  3  of  the  bill  follows 
suggestions  made  by  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  me  and  was  agreed 
upon  unanimously  In  the  subcommittee. 
Section  4  was  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  WlactHfsln  [Mr.  Raussl  and 
otheia  of  our  ooU^sgues  on  the  Housing 
Suboommlttee. 

Section  6  was  sp|msered  by  the  gentle- 
tOMn  from  Oeozgi^  (Mr.  Wkltnsx]. 
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In  taidng  testimony  on  this  bill,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mn. 
DwTXR]  was  particularly  helpful  in 
eliciting  the  facts.  It  was  mcule  clear  by 
the  experts  who  testified  before  us  that 
this  waa  the  kind  of  bill  that  they  wanted 
and  that  they  thought  would  be  most 
helpful.  They  also  wanted  it  made  clear 
that  they  wanted  it  considered  apart 
from  other  legislation.  In  presenting 
It  to  you  In  the  form  that  we  have,  we 
are  following  their  advice  and  their 
counsel. 

The  measure  calls  for  a  modest  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  mass  transit 
funds  available — $25  mUlion — bringing 
the  annual  total  authorized  to  $175  mil- 
lion, something  considerably  less  than 
transportation  is  costing  us  to  and  from 
Vietnam  today. 

It  also  asks  that  the  program  be  placed 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

I  would  like  to  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  measure,  as  it  is  very  im- 
portant if  we  are  going  to  adequately 
plan  for  the  future  in  an  absolute  area 
of  necessity,  for  we  are  finding  a  choking 
of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  cities. 

Transportation  Is  a  vital  service.  We 
do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  it  as  we 
should.  Deprived  of  mass  transit,  how- 
ever, with  our  communities  tossed  on  the 
individual  resources  and  personal  means 
of  transportation  of  its  members,  we 
rapidly  find  what  that  means  to  us.  No 
one  who  has  lived  through  a  shutdown  of 
service  will  deny  that  we  must  Iftive  it  to 
continue  the  commerce,  the  very  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  communities. 

That  is  why  I  personally  originally 
proposed  that  the  measure  be  made  a 
permanent  and  continuing  operation,  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress,  of  course.  We 
must  give  assurance  to  those  communi- 
ties undertaking  experisive,  long-term 
commitment  for  new  or  improved  transit 
systems,  that  they  have  the  backing  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  their  en- 
deavors. 

To  do  otherwise,  is  to  face  the  steadily 
increasing  fact  of  diminishing  trackage 
and  transportation  routes  throughout 
the  country,  to  know  that  more  ^nd  more 
of  our  smaller  communities  are  becom- 
ing isolated.  We  must  not  neglect  a  re- 
source that  will  vanish  without  our  con- 
sideration and  care. 

This  operation,  of  course,  is  not  going 
to  be  a  cheap  operation,  and  the  Mem- 
bers must  realize  that  this  la  becoming 
more  and  more  expensive  because  of  a 
lack  of  care  in  this  particiolar  area  over 
so  many  years.  Had  we  begun  this  pro- 
gram 10  years  ago.  we  and  the  country 
would  be  in  much  better  shape  trans- 
portatlonwise  than  we  are  today.  In- 
flation has  robbed  us  of  many  of  the 
trains,  the  buses,  and  the  facilities  that 
could  be  serving  us  today. 

Mass  transit  is  a  program  that  can 
go  into  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
bulk  of  the  grants  will  go  to  the  smaller 
commujytles,  the  more  expensive  ones 
to  the  larger  cities  Just  now,  and  be- 
latedly, beginning  to  hear  the  demanding 
voice  of  tbelr  dtlzenry  for  better  trans- 
portation. 

Tills  is  a  joh-produdng  measure.  Qlv- 
en  Gontlautty.  k  wHl  enable  the  indus- 


try upon  which  ft  Is  dei)endent  for  fa- 
cilities reason  to  tool  up  and  anticipate 
our  transportation  needs  for  a  genera- 
tion. We  will  get  better  trains,  buses, 
and  allied  facilities  and  at  a  better  price 
than  If  we  attempt  to  do  this  piecemeal 
and  some  years  from  now. 

The  original  legislation  concerned  with 
this  matter  has  just  opened  the  door  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  We  have 
still  to  realize  our  goals.  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  favorably  upon  this  pro- 
posal in  order  that  those  goals  may  be 
reached,  that  our  transportation  be  made 
swift,  efficient,  and  comfortable  for  this 
generation  and  the  ones  to  come. 

The  subcommittee  passed  this  measiu* 
unanimously,  and  I  believe  the  full  com- 
mittee voted  29  to  1  in  favor  of  its  pas- 
sage.   I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlwnan  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  could  advise  me  whether 
or  not  the  committee  has  gotten  involved 
In  a  long-range  financing  program  that 
will  be  on  a  parallel  with  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Interstate  Highway  System? 
Quite  often  we  hear  comments  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  effect  that  we  should  be 
tapping  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
trust  fund  to  sisslst  In  planning  a  so- 
called  balanced  transportation  system. 
I  wonder  if  the  committee  has  gotten  into 
that  subject  In  deptli,  would  the  gentle- 
man respond  to  my  question? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  have  not  at  the 
present  time  gone  that  far.  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  such  an  Inquiry  should 
be  undertaken  within  the  conmiittee.  We 
urgently  have  to  do  a  better  Job  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  There  must  be  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  will 
have  to  be  adequate  planning  of 
Integrated  s3rstems  throughout  the  coun- 
try, so  that  transportation  may  be  ex- 
pedited. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RxusS] . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  14810 — and,  in  particu- 
lar, in  support  of  the  Important  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  would  give  birth 
to  a  new  and  far-reaching  Federal  pro- 
gram designed  to  produce  within  the 
next  few  years  fresh  solutions  to  the 
grave  transportation  problems  facing 
the  Nation's  cities. 

I  refer  to  section  4  of  the  bill,  an 
amendment  offered  in  committee  by 
Congressmen  Mookhzao,  Ashlkt,  and 
myself,  which  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Section  4  directs 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  within  18  months  of  the 
passage  of  this  act  to  prepare  a  5-year 
program  "of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  new  systems  of  urban 
transportation  that  will  carry  people 
and  goods  speedily,  safely,  without  pol- 
luting the  air,  and  In  a  manner  that 
will  contribute  to  sound  city  planning." 

As  Washington.  D.C..  commuters,  we 
are  all  twice  daily,  five  times  a  week,  re- 
minded of  the  serious  state  of  urban 
transportation  in  this  coimtry. 


Rdoming  and  evening  each  weekday 
we  Join  45  miltton  other  frustrated  com- 
muters plying  th^  way  to  and  from 
wort  on  congested  streets  and  freeways. 
We  Idle  in  our  cars— on  Independence, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia  Avenues,  on 
the  Wiiitehurst  imd  Ansioostia  freeways, 
or  an.  the  bridges  to  Virginia — Inhaling 
the  exhaust  from  surrounding  autos, 
listeailng  to  the  helicopter  reports  of 
trafilc  Jams  and  of  the  daily  accident 
tolls. 

As  automobUe  commuters  our  com- 
mon lot  is  inconvenience,  frustration, 
partial  asphyxiation,  peril. 

Rush-hour  traffic  congestion  is  only 
the  most  familiar  and  dramatic  of  a 
complex  of  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems: 

Urban  transportation  is  unsafe.  Last 
year  in  urban  areas  there  were  8,800,000 
motor  vehicle  accidents  causing  14,000 
deattis.  890,000  injuries,  and  untold  prop- 
erty damage.  Nearly  three  of  every  four 
accidents  take  place  on  urban  streets. 

It  pollutes  the  air.  Gasoline  and  diesel 
engines  are  and  will  remain  a  principal 
source  of  air  pollution.  The  exhaust 
devices  to  be  installed  on  1968  model 
cars  are  only  a  temporary  remedy.  By 
1980  an  increased  number  of  motor  vehi- 
cles 'wUl  spew  a  volume  of  exhaust  into 
the  air  equal  to  the  exhaust  now  suffo- 
catlag  our  cities. 

Otir  urban  transportation  system 
shortchanges  the  poor,  the  young,  the 
eldeHy,  the  handicapped — those  who  do 
not  have  the  service  of  an  automobile 
in  going  from  place  to  place,  and  must 
rely  on  inadequate  public  transit  facil- 
ities. The  McCone  report  on  the  Watts 
riots  concluded  that  the  residents  of  the 
area  were  locked  in  and  unable  to  travel 
to  places  of  employment  as  the  result  of 
an  inadequate  public  transportation 
system. 

urban  transportation  is  a  problem  of 
the  long-distance  traveler  who  already 
si>ends  more  time  in  limousines  or  en 
huaeB  than  on  the  airplane,  when  flying 
from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago. 

Otir  urban  tran^x>rtatlon  system  is 
a  m^or  cause  of  our  current  poor  urban 
plarpiing.  Unsightly  highways,  parking 
lots;  service  stations  eat  up  valiiable  ur- 
ban real  estate.  In  Loe  Angeles,  half 
of  the  ujsable  real  estate  is  paved  to  ac- 
commodate automobiles.  Twenty-six 
perdent  of  all  tni>an  land  in  the  United 
States  is  dedicated  to  motor  vehicle  use. 

It  is  a  problem  of  economics.  The  new 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  will  save 
the  residents  of  the  San  Francisco  area 
an  estimated  $50  annually  in  reduced 
travel  time,  accidents,  automobile  insur- 
ance, parking  charges,  freight  handling 
charges,  and  traffic  control  costs. 

Ahd,  more  broadly  viewed,  improved 
urban  transp>ortation  presents  a  great 
opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of 
urban  living  by  increasing  the  alterr^a- 
tiveS  oi)en  to  city  dwellers.  Greater  mo- 
blUlO'  provided  l^  Improved  urban  trans- 
porlatlon  systems  would  produce  a 
greatly  expanded  range  oi  choices  of 
plaoes  to  live.  Work,  and  relax. 

We  urgently  need  a  new  research,  de- 
velobment  and  demonstration  program 
deslimed  to  break  out  of  an  urban  trans- 


portation pattern  established  50  years 
ago.  Even  oa  the  tight  time  schedule 
written  Into  section  4,  the  results  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion wlU  not  be  available  on  a  large  scale 
until  1973— *8V^  years  from  now. 

By  that  time  the  automobile  popula- 
tion of  this  country  will  have  grown  from 
75  to  90  million,  an  increase  of  20  per- 
cent. 

If  we  do  not  act  now  the  colossal  De- 
cember 30.  1963,  traffic  Jam  in  Boston— 
where  from  5  to  10  p.m.  nothii\g  in  the 
city  mored — will  pale  beside  the  traffic 
jams  of  the  1970'8. 

Today's  Federal  programs  are  expand- 
ing an  urban  transportation  system 
which  was  introduced  by  the  model-T. 
In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $1 V^  billion  for  the  construc- 
tion of  freeways,  and  $51  million  for 
additions  to  mass  transit  capital  equli>- 
ment — such  as  new  buses  and  subway 
cars  to  replace  worn  out  stock. 

It  spent  only  $24  million  on  urban 
transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  research  and  development 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  making 
minor  improvements  in  our  present  auto, 
bus  and  subway  systems— experiments 
in  better  bridge  design,  new  systems  for 
collecting  fares,  and  the  operation  of 
the  minibuses  which  are  a  familiar 
sight  here  in  Washington. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Federal  programs 
for  intercity  traivsportation,  both  ground 
and  air,  there  is  no  Federal  program  to 
apply  space  age  technology  and  research 
and  development  methods  to  intracity 
transportation. 

One  year  ago.  Congress  approved  a 
$90  million  research  and  development 
program  to  design  a  new  high-speed  in- 
tercity ground  transportation  system 
along  the  northeast  corridor  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston. 

Just  last  May  we  appropriated  $280 
million  for  fiscal  1967  for  the  estimated 
$1.3  billion  program  to  develop  a  super- 
sonic transport  airplane. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  would  remedy  this 
groGs  deficiency  in  our  urban  transporta- 
tion program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  Secretary  Weaver,  ably  assisted  by 
Charles  Haar,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Metropolitan  Development,  has  already 
given  much  thought  to  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive research,  development,  and 
demonstration  program  which  will  have 
the  practical  payoff  of  producing  viable 
new  ways  of  transporting  people  and 
goods  In  our  cities. 

The  Department  has  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
transportation  experts  and  has  drawn  on 
the  exjierlence  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  NASA, 

Here  is  their  tentative  plan  of  action 
which  section  4  of  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize: 

Within  the  next  18  months,  perhaps 
sooner,  the  Department  would  complete 
four  closely  related  studies. 

One  study  would  define  ideal  urban 
transportation  systems  to  serve  different 
purposes  In  different  kinds  of  cities,  "nie 
use  of  new  technologies— such  as  the 
fuel  cell,  advanced  storage  battertes,  air 
ciishlon   vehicles,  automated  highway;^ 
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gimvtty>vmouum  tube  sjrstcmt— would  be 


A  aeoBPd  Btudir  would  eenemtnte  on 
evotvlnff  new  urban  treaeiiartaklon  lye- 
tenu  from  eur  ptMen*  autamobUe,  bus, 
and  subway  iyatems.  Zmpgroved  bus  de- 
sign, automated  parktav  lota,  improred 
traiBc  oontrol  devloes  wottld  be  some  of 
tbe  Imiffovemcnts  wamlned. 

A  thiid  study  would  consider  what  im- 
mediate Improvements  oould  be  made  In 
ourpreaenttimaapertatlonsyBtems.  The 
usee  of  streets  exdwlvely  for  buses, 
trucks,  or  pedestrians  would  be  con- 
sidered. Ezpcmded  use  of  computers  to 
oontrol  traffle,  movtng  sldewallcs.  radios 
for  Imu  and  traffic  control  would  be  in- 
veetlsaited. 

The  fourth  study  would  examine  the 
requirements  for  good  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  in  different  rises  and  typee 
ofolties.  "Rie  purpose  of  the  studbr  would 
be  to  describe  how  a  good  urban  trans— 
portatlon  system  should  perform  In 
tenns  of  convenlenoe,  safety,  cost,  serv- 
ice, use  of  land,  and  other  faoton. 

Only  the  fourth  study  would  be  made 
by  the  Departmoit.  A  nudeus  of  trans- 
portation experts  qualified  to  oversee  the 
fuH-seale  5-year  resean^,  development, 
and  demonstration  program,  when  it  geHts 
underway  18  months  from  now,  would 
be  ocdleeted  to  do  this  study.  The  other 
three  studies  would  be  contracted  out  to 
ttie  three  or  more  corporations,  universi- 
ties, or  nonproAt  resear^  orgaalzatlcAs 
beet  quallfled  to  do  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  4  of  this  bill 
outUnes  the  first  program  miplytng  space 
age  know-how  to  save  our  dtles  from 
.  strangulation  by  freeways  and  suffoca- 
tion fMm  auto  exhaust.  I  urge  that  we 
▼ote  today  to  Improve  tnuuportatlon 
within  the  Nation's  cities  just  as  we  have 
already  auth{»lBed  programs  which  ate 
actively  improving  rail  and  air  tr»nqx>r- 
tatlon  between  Its  dttee. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RSU8S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinoto. 

Mr.  YATKB.  Does  the  bHI  make 
provision  for  financing  metropolitan 
looal  transportation,  or  is  its  thrust  for 
transportation  solely  within  the  bound/- 
arles  of  an  urban  community? 

Mr.  RSDSS.  Tbe  thrust  is  entirely 
metrtqixklltan,  and  the  language  specifi- 
cally ilses  the  word  "metropolitan." 

As  we  know,  in  Chicago.,  Milwaukee, 
and  half  a  hundred  other  dtles,  the 
problem  of  urban  transportation  oannot 
be  haqdled  on  Just  the  central  eMy  alone 
basis.  It  must  be  a  metropolitan 
approaoh. 

Mr.  TATB8.  How  are  suc2i  studies 
then  to  be  financed?  As  j  understand 
what  is.  proposed  here,  applications  for 
funds  are  to  be  made  by  the  cities  them- 
selves, and  no  State  is  entitled  to  more 
than  laVi  percent  U  tbe  amount 
allocated  at  any  one  time.  May  a  dty 
combine  with  its  suburba  In  a  joint 
financing?  Is  there  any  provision  for 
oomhinert  financing? 

Mr.  BXCaa  Tee.  there  la. ,  Under  aB 
tbe  provisions  of  the  biH,  mcittopoUtan 
<wnbined  financing  not  only  k  pcwnltted 
Imt  tlM  li  neounitd.    ^ 


For  example,  1^  the  planning  and 
engineering  sectl^^.  section  5,  which  ia 
the  brainchild  oft  the  gentleman  from 
QecHvia  (lulr.  Wi«nmjl,  is  it  explicitly 
provided  that  these  grants  may  b«  made 
to  metropolitan  transportation  associa- 
tloos?  Equally  U4s  is  true  of  section  4 
and  other  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman.* 

Mr.  Chainnan,  t^ls  Is  a  good  bill,  a  bill 
that  is  of  the  blglKst  imi>ortance  to  the 
cities  of  this  Nation.  I  strongly  support 
it. 

Mr.  SECREST.  i    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yiegl? 
'     Mr.  REOSfi.   I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  oilo. 

Mr.  51ECREST.  The  1864  act,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  most  successful  not 
only  for  the  large  i|ietropolitan  areas  but 
for  the  smaller  cities  as  well. 

In  Zanesville,  Ohio,  a  grant  of  $113,000 
was  made.  Eight .  new  buses  were  pur- 
chased, and  a  busline  which  was  rapidly 
deteriorating  showied  an  Immediate  in- 
crease in  passengers  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  successfii  operations  that  can 
be  found  for  small  bus  operations  in  the 
country. 

The  city  of  Newark,  Ohio,  will  prob- 
ably request  a  gra^t  In  the  near  future. 
I  want  to  help  thefn  and  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  essential. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  P»«o]. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  because  it  is  a  good 
bill,  but  I  think  we  can  make  it  a  better 
bill.  , 

My  greatest  regret  concerning  this 
program  is  that  it  does  not  adequately 
come  to  grips  wlljh  the  overwhelming 
needs  of  urban  mass  transportation. 

These  problems  are  concentrated  in 
our  cities — and  under  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  there  is  a  12^8 -percent 
limitation  on  the  amoimt  of  money  that 
can  go  to  any  one  $tate  during  the  year 
in  Question.  This  means  that  of  the  $150 
million  to  be  auth^-ized  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amount  tliat 
can  go  to  the  8tat«  of  New  York  will  be 
about  $19  tnilllon.  That  means  that  New 
York  City— and  probably  the  entire  New 
York  metropoUtan  area^wiU  be  lucky  to 
get  about  (12  million  a  year. 

You  know  and  X  know  that  this  is 
"small  potatoes"  eompared  with  New 
York  City's  great  needs.  Tlje  annual 
subway  deficit  is  ^e  times  the  sum  of 
$12  miUion. 

So  if  the  urban  mass  transportation 
program  is  to  do  its  Job,  it  must  be  re- 
structured to  stop  being  a  pork  barrel 
with  a  small  morsgl  for  everybody  and 
start  being  a  prognun  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  big  metropolitan  areas. 
I  am  not  proposbig  that  we  give  the 
program  any  more  money.  Unlike  some 
people.  I  do  not  wear  a  pair  of  rose-col- 
ored glasses  which  allow  me  to  think  that 
this  country  can  Undertake  vast  new 
domestic  programs  in  the  midst  of  infla- 
tion and  war.  < 

I  could  say  that  ttiis  luogram  deservee 
more  money  becaufe  it  does  a  Job,  and 
does  It  without  wa^liig  money  on  plush 
poverty  salaries  an|i  that  sort  of  thing. 


But  I  will  s$ick  to  my  guns.  I  will  not 
urge  new  qDendlng  for  new  programs 
while  we  are  in  ttie  middle  of  inflation 
and  war. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  there  are 
changes  which  can  be  made  in  this  pro- 
gram to  improve  it  without  adding  to  its 
cost. 

I  proposed  a  number  of  these  changes 
in  a  bill  I  introduced  this  spring.  One 
such  change  would  be  to  remove  tbe 
12  ^-percent  limitaftton  on  money  that 
can  be  spent  in  any  one  State.  Another 
Improvement  would  be  to  change  \Uie 
maximum  Federal  contribution  to  ao 
percent  instead  of  66  percent,  if  the 
local  tax  burden  warrants  it.  After  all. 
this  Is  the  way  highway  moneys  are 
given  to  the  States,  and  such  a  Federal 
share  would  stimulate  more  mass  transit 
development. 

Lastly.  I  proposed  that  Federal  mass 
transit  funds  be  OK'd  by  Congress  for 
use  In  paying  the  interest  costs  of  bond 
issues  floated  by  States,  municipalities, 
or  agencies  thereof  for  proper  mass 
transit  purposes  which  have  been  eligible 
for  aid.  This  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  piecemeal  Federal  aid  dole,  which 
comee  yearly  in  small  spiirts.  If  the 
localities  could  float  bond  Issues  with  a 
Federal  commitment  to  pay  a  good  part 
of  the  Interest,  they  could  mobilize  large 
chunks  of  money,  and  Federal  aid  would 
not  be  scattered  in  small  yearly  projects. 
I  think  this  theme  is  worth  pursuing. 

But  I  am  only  going  to  offer  one 
amendment  today.  I  am  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  12  >^ -percent 
limitation  on  the  f  imds  that  can  be  spent 
in  any  one  State.  I  l)elieve  this  is  un- 
justifiably crippUng  to  metropolitan 
areas  like  New  York  City. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  urge  this 
House  to  support  mass  transit  programs. 
They  are  very  worth  whUe.  They  hdp 
people  without  controlling  them,  with- 
out dictating  the  way  they  live  and  woit 
and  socialize. 

This  administration's  motto  is  billions 
to  undermine  the  neighborhood  school, 
but  reluctant  nickels  and  clipped  pennies 
for  mass  transportation  and  commuter 
service. 

I  urge  this  House  to  support  mass 
transit.  It  is  a  good  program.  We  do 
need  transportation.  I  urge  this  House 
to  support  this  mass  transit  bUl, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ChaAiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  IlUnols. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  Interested  in  the 
gentleman's  other  suggestion  about  mak- 
ing the  Federal  contribution  90  percent 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  our  urlian  communities  today  are 
In  coming  up  with  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  matching  programs.  I  know 
this  is  true  with  respect  to  urban  renewal. 
I  think  there  will  be  many  communities 
that  will  have  difficulty  in  matclilng  the 
share  that  they  have  to  come  up  with  for 
the  Federal  contrlbutiwi.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  offers  his  90  perceQt 
amendment. 
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Mr.  FINO.  M  I  indicated  earlier,  I 
thought  the  12  V^  percent  limitation  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  I  thought  I 
would  withhold  aoy  other  amendments 
at  this  time,  because  I  want  to  see  this 
bill  go  through. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  figure  on  what  it  would  cost 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize 
the  payment  of  interest  even  at  the  low 
rate  of  4  percent  a  year  on  a  bond  issue 
for  the  city  of  New  York  for  transit? 

Mr.  FINO.  On  a  $400  million  bond  Is- 
sue at  4  percent  for  25  years,  would  cost 
about  $16  million  a  year. 

Mr.  MULTER.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  liappy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Pursuing  the 
point  I  made  a  moment  ago  with  the 
sentleman  from  TJew  Jersey,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Chicago  just  com- 
mented about  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Goremment  should  allocate  90  percent 
of  the  funds  through  an  amendment 
you  have  given  thought  to.  I  would  ad- 
monish both  of  you  to  realize  that  the 
Federal  Interstate  Ssrstem.  which  Is  built 
on  the  basis  of  a  user  tax  concept,  has 
worked  very,  very  successfully,  and  while 
we  think  in  terms  of  money,  you  might 
redirect  your  thinking  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  program  that  would  be  fi- 
nanced consistent  with  the  concept  al- 
ready successfully  employed  in  the  Inter- 
state System.  No  highway  system  nor 
any  transportation  system  can  hope  to 
be  successful  unless  you  develop  a  posi- 
tive program  of  finance.  Long-range 
planning  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
jective will  never  be  truly  effective  until 
we  organize  a  method  of  finance  to  meet 
the  need.  I  do  not  believe  enough  at- 
tentlcm  has  been  given  to  this  and  I 
would  urge  this  committee  to  give  Im- 
mediate and  serious  consideration  to  my 
suggestion.  If  you  desire  a  balanced 
system  of  transportation,  you  must  de- 
velop balanced  methods  of  finance.  I 
believe  we  should  be  working  toward  this 
end. 

Above  all,  we  carmot  condone  the  at- 
tempts to  raid  the  highway  trust  fund 
with  tile  extraordinary  requiremerU;  for 
funds  to  complete  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  on  schedule  and  permit  us 
to  add  new  mileage  for  the  future — in  the 
Interest  of  safety. 

And.  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lUte 
to  see  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  Pmol .  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, join  with  some  of  us  who  arc  sulvo- 
csting  this  in  order  to  encourage  a  posi- 
tive program  to  finance  an  effective  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
«»  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 

^  ^^'•-  WlXTNER]. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  sapport  of  H  Jl.  14810.  the  urban  mass 
transportation  bill.  In  1961,  the  Con- 
Rws  authorteed  a  limited  denionstratlon 


UiKiSff^  to  exploit  the  problem  and  pos- 
sible s^tlons.  In  1964,  we  made  an  im- 
portant advance  in  our  efforts  to  aid 
towns .  and  cities  by  enacting  the  basic 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  local  ma^ 
transit  systems.  iThe  bill  before  us  is 
needed  to  continue  that  program,  and  is 
well  justified  by  the  record  of  growing 
success  achieved  under  that  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  which  handled  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  also  know  firsthand  that  my 
own  c^ty  of  Atlanta  is  well  advanced  in 
Its  efforts  to  overcome  local  transporta- 
tion {problems.  Atlanta,  like  so  many 
cities,  if ound  that  it  was  faced  with  traf- 
fic congestion  and  that  additional  roads, 
highways,  and  expressways,  desirable  as 
they  are,  were  not  a  complete  answer. 

ConBldering  the  essential  role  that 
buses  and  commuter  trains  and  the  like 
play  in  moving  people  in  and  around 
cities,  it  is  surprising  thiat  ^eir  problems 
were  so  long  neglected.  Nationally, 
there  ^las  been  a  steady  decline  In  transit 
ridersikip.  Evidence  presented  at  our 
committee  hearings  indicated  that  this 
declini  has  occurred  mostly  in  the  off- 
hours,  while  mass  transit  remains  essen- 
tial for  rush-hour  movement,  and  Is  nec- 
essary^ to  those  who,  because  of  age,  in- 
come 0r  physical  handicap,  do  not  have 
the  option  of  private  automobiles.  This 
paradt^x  of  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
riders  and  a  drop  of  revenues,  while  at 
the  salne  time,  mass  transit  is  providing 
a  vital  service,  has  confronted  both  pub- 
lic and  private  transit  systems  with 
serioui  problems  in  meeting  the  new  in- 
vestment needs  required  to  provide  at- 
tractive and  adequate  service  and.  in 
some  qases.  even  to  stay  in  business.  The 
progrs^  authorized  in  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  assists  equally 
public' and  private  systems,  though  the 
grant.; naturally,  must  be  made  to  a  pub- 
lic body.  The  equipment  and  facilities 
ctin  be|  and  in  most  cases  are,  made  avail- 
able to  regulated  private  operjttors. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  accepted  my  amendment  to 
provldfe  for  mass  transit  planning  grants 
under  this  program.  Until  now,  cljtles 
have  had  to  apply  for  planning  assist- 
ance under  the  separate  urban  plarming 
program  which  was  not  exactly  suited 
and  wtiich  has  periodically  run  out  of 
funds.  I  believe  that  the  improved  plan- 
ning (iirectly  within  this  program  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  by  the  greater 
efflclertcy  and  economy  of  systems  so 
planned,  to  the  benefit  of  everyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  approved 
by  the'  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency "by  the  overwhehning  vote  of  29 
to  1,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  equally 
strong' support  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gowzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  sap^rt  of  tills  legislation.  I  also  sup- 
ported the  1964  act. 

Mr.  fchalrman.  every  city  In  the  United 
States'  must  have  mass  transit:  some 
alrea<Hy  have  It,  btit  most  are  beginning 
only  nbw  to  build  and  plan  transporta- 
tion systems  for  the  future.    Mass  transit 


is  in  fact  the  only  alternative  cities  have 
to  ward  off  strangulation.  Without  mass 
trandt,  cities  will  turn  Into  vast  concrete 
jungles,  and  movement  within  them  wlU 
become  ever  more  rtifn<»nit  and  ever  more 
haaardous. 

The  absence  of  effective  mass  transit 
is  causing  us  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  on  transporta- 
tion that  could  have  been  obtained  at  far 
less  cost.  We  could  be  moving  ourselves 
from  place  to  place  faster  and  at  less  cost 
than  we  are  now.  In  the  future,  we  must 
either  adopt  more  efficient  transportation 
or  watch  our  cities  strangle  beneath  the 
pressure  of  traffic  and  coixgestlon  and 
smog. 

Mr.  Chairman.*  there  is  evidence  on 
every  hand  that  we  canru>t  ccmtinue  to 
depend  so  exclusively  on  private  auto- 
mobile transportation :  It  Is  too  costly  and 
It  is  too  inefficient.  It  is  too  costly  in 
terms  of  investment,  depreciation,  main- 
tenance, and  it  is  too  Inefficient  In  terms 
of  speed  and  safety,  and  all  you  have  to 
do  to  prove  It  is  to  go  through  morning 
traffic  here  In  Washington  any  day  of 
the  week,  and  read  the  accident  statis- 
tics. 

Mass  transit  will  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems, but  it  Is  essential  to  the  futm^  of 
every  major  city  In  this  country.  It  of- 
fers no  alternative  to  the  private  auto- 
mobile, but  rather  should  be  an  adjunct 
to  it.  What  we  need  is  to  bring  order 
from  chaos,  to  create  Integrated,  efficient 
transportation.  There  should  be  no  rea- 
son why  there  is  only  one  way  to  go  from 
place  to  place;  there  should  be  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  they  should  offer  the 
traveler  transportation  at  the  greatest 
possible  speed  and  lowest  possible  cost. 
Where  today  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
travel  by  car,  tomorrow  we  must  find  a 
way  to  travel  by  car  and  mass  transit,  for 
we  carmot  continue  to  add  cars  and  high- 
ways, at  the  present  pace,  to  our  land  and 
leave  room  for  anything  else  In  the 
future. 

I  hope  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  enable  our  presently  strangling  cities 
to  breathe  again,  and  enable  otir  embat- 
tled peculation  to  move  again  at  better 
than  a  snail's  pace,  and  that  tomorrow's 
bright  promise  will  not  be  clouded  by 
smog  and  buried  under  pavement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
Hil.  14810,  the  amendments  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1984. 
which  Incorporates  the  provisions  of  my 
bill.  HJl.  13309.  Many  of  us  have  strug- 
gled for  many  years  to  solve  the  problems 
of  transportation  within  our  metropoli- 
tan area  and  this  bill  is  a  wonderful  step 
forward.  It  should  be  stressed  in  this 
debate  that  mass  transjxsrtatlon  facili- 
ties are  not  competitive  with  highways 
and  other  automobile  facilities  but  are 
absolutely  necessary  If  our  highways  are 
going  to  function  as  they  were  designed. 

The  "7  to  9"  and  "4  to  6"  traffic  jam 
started  to  creep  into  our  metropolitan 
centers  during  World  War  II.  Since  then 
it  has  become  a  major  problem  to  our 
citizens.  It  was  thought  for  many  jrears 
that  high-speed  freeways  could  solve  the 
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vantjima.  Ttfe  contrary  hM  teab  tana, 
and  In  ituatj  tnstanoM  the  Impftet  of 
hlgb-speed  8-  to  10-lan6  freeways  meet- 
ing the  traditional  central  city  grid 
pattern  of  stop  lights,  traffic  contrc^,  and 
on-street  parking  has  aggravated  rather 
than  solved  the  inroblem. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  development  of 
the  new  type  tranq)ortatton  systems 
which  are  necessfur  to  meet  the  problem 
of  peak-hour  traffic.  America  has  suf- 
fered from  a  terrible  lack  of  reeeareh 
and  engineering  talent  being  devoted  to 
the  probtem  of  the  new  mass  tran^Torta- 
Uon  vehlde.  Only  now  are  some  of  the 
major  oorpOTations  and  governmental 
groups  beginning  to  actively  work  on 
such  vehicles  as  the  cfxnputerlzed  "sky 
bus"  aod  other  vehicles  which  can  suc- 
cessfully operate  through  the  whole 
range  of  high-density,  medium-density, 
and  low-density  belts  that  form  our  met- 
ropolitan centers. 

We  should  not  be  tnv>ped  into  the  tra- 
ditional heavy,  InefQdent  rail  vehicles  of 
the  past  as  being  the  alternative  to  our 
prMWt  congestion.  In  other  fields  our 
technology  has  soared  and  there  is  no 
rteson  why  we  cannot  expect  light- 
weight, efficient,  eye-pleasing  mass  trans- 
portation vehicles  that  can  move  the 
buljE  of  our  working  population  Ui  and 
out  of  the  d^  during  peak  periods  so  the 
automobile  may  function  all  day  in  an 
efficient  and  pleasant  fashion. 

I  am  iMurticularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
contains  the  section  I  proposed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agen- 
cies for  the  planning,  engineering,  and 
dosignlng  of  urban  mass  transportation 
projects.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  fill  the  gap  between  the  planning 
grants  and  construction  grants  which 
exist  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  The  practical  problem 
faced  by  local  public  bodies  in  developing 
a  mass  transportation  system  is  to  raise 
their  share  of  the  necessary  local  funds. 
This  requires,  in  many  Instances,  not  only 
a  plan  but  sufficiently  detailed  engineer- 
ing a&d  design  wo^  that  the  system  can 
be  placed  Into  the  form  of  a  proposition 
to  be  submitted  to  the  local  voters  for  a 
bond  issue  or  to  justify  air  increase  in 
taxes.  For  example.  In  my  congrMslonal 
district,  which  is  generally  the  south  half 
of  metropolitan  Ellng  County  containing 
Seattle.  Wash.,  the  city  of  Seattle  haa 
received  a  planning  grant  from  HUD  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $125,000  to 
plan  a  $110  million  mass  transportation 
system  through  the  city.  In  order  to 
raise  the  city's  portion  of  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  build  this  system,  it  will  be 
neceasaiy  to  establish  local  support, 
probably  leading  to  the  submission  of  a 
bond  iMue  to  the  citizens.  This  means 
that  the  dty  must  present  detailed  engl- 
iieerlng  and  design  information  as  to 
costs  of  rights-of-way.  equipment,  and 
spedflo— as  opposed  to  general— plans. 
To  submit  to  the  public  a  bond  issue  on 
any  other  basis  can  lead  to  disaster,  since 
the  total  cost  after  engineering  studies 
may  well^^oaed  the  costs  arrived  at  in 
the  p1anitf^\K  stage  and  a  bond  issue 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  dtlzens 
and  passed  nugr  be  completely  Inade- 


quate  to  carry  the  project.  The  go^rem- 
ments,  Federal,  Slate,  and  local,  wlB  then 
have  been  put  to  the  cost  of  planning 
and  submission  of  the  plan  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  only  tb  find  the  flnandng  Is 
Inadequate,  wheteas  if  they  had  been 
able  to  engineer  tnd  design  the  system 
prior  to  submission  to  the  people,  the 
system  would  be  feasible  and  could  go 
forward. 

Since  I  have  nientloned  the  problems 
of  the  central  city.  I  would  be  neglectful 
If  I  did  not  emphasize  the  even  more 
»  pressing  problem  that  faces  suburbia  and 
which  will  requli|B,  in  my  opinion,  fur- 
ther assistance  b|r  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  the  local  governments  similar 
to  the  assistance  given  to  local  highway 
programs. 

A  central  metrcfcwlltan  city  will  usually 
have  a  substantial  property  base  for  tax- 
ation as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of 
coEomerclal  activity  which  will  form  a 
basis  for  raising  local  funds.  The  sub- 
urban communities  surrounding  the  cen- 
tral metropolitan  core,  however,  are  gen- 
erally much  smaller  governmental  units. 
Some  of  these  will  be  small  bedroom  com- 
munities, and  others  will  be  small  seml- 
industrlal  or  retail  centers.  These  com- 
munities are  generally  governmental 
units  completely  Separate  from  the  cen- 
tral core  city  and  have  very  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  in  terms  of  assessable 
property  or  comnlercial  activity.  In  ad- 
dition, the  suburban  c<»mnunitles  are 
usually  already  heavily  burdened  with 
taxes  for  the  establishment  of  new 
schools,  sewers,  sidewalks,  roads,  and  so 
forth. 

The  suburban  areas  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  metropolitan  area  but  by 
themselves  they  cannot  possibly  fund  the 
development  of  eiven  their  share  of  the 
mass  transportation  system  which  is 
needed  for  the  entire  area.  For  example, 
in  my  district  even  If  the  city  of  Seattle 
cftotes  a  mass  transportation  system 
from  border  to  Ijorder  of  its  corporate 
limits,  it  will  rK>t  solve  the  problem.  In- 
stead we  must  have  a  system  that  will 
connect  with  an^  be  extended  through 
the  governmental  boundaries  of  the 
county  and  smaller  cities  that  surround 
Seattle.  This  means  taat  some  type  of 
governmental  velilcle  must  be  created  by 
the  governmental  units  surrounding 
Seattle  to  present  a  imlfied  and  compre- 
hNLsive  plan  for  the  entire  metropolitan 
area.  This  bill  will  be  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  providing  Federal  assistance  in 
the  planning  stage  for  this  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  thereafter  in  assisting  the 
engineering  and  design  stages  so  the  sur- 
rounding suburban  communities  will  be 
sible  to  prepare  a  specific  proposal  to 
present  to  the  clHzens  in  the  surround- 
ing suburbcui  areii  for  their  approval. 

We  have  taken  great  strides  in  the  de- 
velopment of  highway  aiul  air  trafBc  be- 
tween cities .  We  have  been  tragically  lax 
in  meeting  our  inner  city  metropolitan 
problem-  It  Is  aj  well-known  fact  that 
the  advent  of  thi  jet  makes  it  possible 
to  spend  less  time  traveling  great  dis- 
tances between  oor  cities  than  it  takes  to 
travel  from  one's  hcHne  or  business  to  the 
airport.  We  must  move  swiftly  and  mas- 
sively to  meet  thi^  problem. 


I  congratulate  the  eodunlttee  for  hav- 
ing presented  this  bill  to  the  House  and 
I  urge  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  wnWALL.  Mr.  CThalrman,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  I>WT«a]. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  represents  a  very  modest  response  to 
a  very  major  problem — the  preservation 
and  impr6vement  of  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  70  percMit  of  our 
people  who  live  In  urban  areas. 

Of  all  our  transportation  problems— 
from  getting  a  man  to  the  moon  to 
reaching  agreement  on  a  new  depart- 
ment— ^the  vataji  mass  transportation 
problem  has  been  the  toughest  to  solve. 
It  is  toughest  because  it  Involves  the 
movement  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  dally  in  relatively  tiny  areai 
which  Bre  vastly  overcrowded,  on  sys- 
tems which  are  often  outmoded  and 
poorly  planned,  and  in  facilities  designed 
for  an  age  long  since  past. 

We  need,  therefore,  new  and  modern 
equipment,  more  convenient  schedules, 
a  more  rational.  Integrated,  and  coordl- 
nated  system  of  routes — in  brief,  a  bal- 
anced, area  wide  mass  transportation 
system  which  will  get  people  where  tb^ 
want  to  go  with  maxlmiun  speed,  con- 
venience, and  comfort,  and  at  minimum 
cost. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve 
this  ideal — this  necessity.  This  bill  will 
help.  But  we  are  still  at  the  beginning, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Oot- 
enunent.  In  the  context  both  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  of  what  State  and 
local  governments  have  done  and  plan 
to  do,  the  Federal  role  to  date  has  been 
very  little  and  very  late. 

It  was  only  6  years  ago,  and  only  after 
prolonged  effort  by  those  of  us  who  dally 
confronted  the  problem  in  our  own 
areas,  that  Congress  first  recognized  the 
need  and  first  accepted  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility. And  during  those  5  years— 
at  a  time  when  the  experts  have  esti- 
mated it  will  cost  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  develop  adequate  urban  trans- 
portation systems — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  approved  a  total  of  less  than 
$135  million  in  capital  improvement 
grants,  repayable  loans,  and  demon- 
stration grants. 

While  somewhat  more  than  this  hu 
been  authorized  and  appropriated,  and 
will  be  «)ent  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent fleoal  year,  I  cite  this  figure  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  is  in  ru>  danger  of  taking  over 
the  urban  mass  transportation  effort  In 
America.  At  the  present  rate,  in  fact, 
we  are  being  hard  pressed  even  to  hold 
up  our  very  minimum  end  of  the  load 

The  present  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
not  significantly  change  this  situatioo- 
We  propose  only  these  very  limited 
changes:  first,  recognize  that  the  urban 
mass  transportation  problem  is  a  loos- 
raiige  one.  and  provide  continuing  su- 
thorlzAtioQ  for  the  Federal  prograa: 
second.  Increase  the  armual  authoriss- 
Uon  from  $150  million  to  $175  million; 
third,  within  this  overall  figure,  increase 
the  share  of  funds  which  can  be  spaot 
for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration purposes,  from  the  present  $10 
million  a  year  to  $20  million  in  fliotl 
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4968  and  $30  million  in  fiscal  1969; 
fourth,  and  still  within  the  overall  au- 
thorization, provide  that  funds  /an  be 
used  for  the  detailed  planning  and  engi- 
neering of  mass  trarvsportation  projects; 
and,  fifth,  authorize  an  18-month  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Envelopment  of  possible  ways  to  secure 
technological  breakthroughs  in  develop- 
ing new  methods  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. The  aim  of  the  study,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  be  a  program  similar  in 
Icind  to  the  present  high-speed  rail  re- 
search program  for  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor. / 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
a  most  moderate  proposal.  It  represents 
far  less  than  the  Federal  Gtovemment. 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  ought  to 
be  doing.  But  I  recognize,  too,  that  these 
are  not  ordinary  times.  Confronted  by 
extraordinary  demands  on  our  financial 
resources  and  threatened  witt^^a  run- 
away infiation.  Congress  and  the^dmin- 
istration  must  keep  a  firm  checw  on  ex- 
penditures and  follow  a  realistic  order 
of  priorities.  Every  program  and  proj- 
ect must  be  measured  against  the  others 
and  all  must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
"is  it  necessary,"  and  "can  it  be  post- 
poned?" 

In  this  perspective,  a  $175  million  mass 
transportation  program  Is  the  best  we 
can  do,  I  believe.  It  is  a  fair  allocation 
of  our  resources.  It  is  reasonably  pro- 
portionate to  the  need.  But  itiis  a  min- 
imum program.  Anything  less  would 
represent  a  turning  back  from  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  challenging  problems — a 
turning  back,  incidentally,  which  would 
cost  us  a  great  deal  more  to  overcome  in 
the  future. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
mind our  colleagues  that  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  is,  in  a  special 
sense,  a  congressional  program.  It  is  a 
regrettably  rare  example  of  a  major  do- 
mestic program  whose  inspiration  and 
cliief  features  have  come  from  within 
the  Congress,  not  from  the  administra- 
tion. Despite  the  vast  amoimt  of  atten- 
tion which  administration  spokesmen  de- 
vote to  urban  problems  in  general,  and 
urban  transportation  in  particular.  Its 
performance  has  not  matched  its  rhet- 
oric. 

The  administration  has  been  delin- 
quent, I  suggest,  on  at  least  three  counts: 

First,  its  request  this  year  for  a  sim- 
ple 1-year  extension  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram was  clearly  inadequate. 

Second,  it  has  starved  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  responsible  ofHce  has  been  un- 
able to  handle  properly  the  increasing 
volume  of  applications  and  requests  for 
information,  not  to  speak  of  the  coor- 
dinating problems  involved  in  a  program 
which  affects  so  many  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  activities  so  directly.  To 
attempt  to  man  a  program  of  this  size 
and  significance  with  only  nine  profes- 
sional employees  reflects  either  a  lack  of 
responsibility  or  a  lack  of  seriousness 
about  the  program,  and  unless  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  in  recent  weeks,  the 
Progi;am  has  only  nine  professionals  to 
staff  it. 

Third,  it  has  done  altogether  too  little 
K>  implement  congressional  mandates  to 
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coordinate  the  mass  transpwrtatlon  and 
urban  highway  programs  or  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  transportation 
plarmiiig  in  urban  areas  which  is  essen- 
tial if  balanced  transportation  systems 
are  to  be  more  than  empty  phrases. 

And.  fourth,  it  has  opposed  the  transfer 
of  the  mass  transportation  program  to 
the  proposed  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— a  transfer  which  could  give 
the  program  the  status  which  its  impor- 
tance requires  and  which  could  make 
possible  effective  coordination  of  ail 
kinds  of  transportation  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.Chalrman,  a  successful  mass  trans- 
portation prograln  is  a  major  part  of  the 
effort  to  improve  the  life  of  our  cities  and 
suburbs.  It  Is  essential  in  every  part  of 
the  oountEy  and  in  iu-ban-suburban  areas 
of  all  sizes.  The  alternative  is  growing 
chaos,  as  too  many  people  struggle  to 
transport  themselves  on  overcrowded 
highways  which  consimie  progressively 
larger  amounts  of  expensive  urban  land. 
This  bill  will  continue  a  program  which 
is  already  contributing  in  an  important 
way  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
it  will  improve  that  program  in  modest 
but  significant  respects.  At  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  best  we 
can  expect.  But  we  cannot  accept  less. 
I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  take  some  time  to  ask  some 
questions  about  this  bill  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  either  side. 
To  this  point  we  have  simply  heard  the 
bill  is  good.  I  want  to  know  what  it  has 
accomplished  and  what  we  can  expect. 
In  the  description  of  the  program  the 
statement  is  made  that  before  Federal 
assistance  may  be  provided,  the  Secre- 
tary must  determine  that,  first,  the  ap- 
pUcant  is  a  public  body,  which  may  be  a 
State,  a  local  pubUc  body,  or  agency,  or 
an  agency  established  by  the  action  of 
two  or  more  States. 

Does  that  mean  that  no  one  can  par- 
ticipate in  this  legislation  except  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  which  operates  as  a  pub- 
lic body?  Would  some  member  of  the 
committee  care  to  answer  that  question? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Private  companies  can 
do  the  actual  operating,  but  some  politi- 
cal entity  must  exist  or  be  created  in 
order  for  the  project  to  be  considered. 
Mr.  WAGGONKER.  Then  is  the  gen- 
tleman in  effect  saying  that  grants  are 
indirectly  available  to  private  transpor- 
tation agencies  as  well  as  publicly  owned 
transportation  agencies?  That  privately 
owned  transportation  agencies  are  the 
recipients  of  subsidies  in  some  instances. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  In  that  way,  yes. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  bill  talks 
about  increasing  the  funds  for  research 
and  development  and  demonstration 
projects,  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
authorization.  Could  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  some  member  of  the 
committee  tell  me  what  funds  have  been 
expended  in  the  past  of  the  money  al- 
ready authorized  and  appropriated  for 
specific  demonstration  projects?  What 
demonstration  projects  have  been  con- 
ducted ' 


Mr.  REUSS.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  the  funds  for  demonstrations  have 
been  increased.  They  will  continue  at 
the  $10  milhon  annual  level.  Thus  far 
the  total  demonstration  grants  made 
available,  as  of  August  15,  1966,  which 
is  quite  up  to  date,  are  $38,540,201 — very 
close  to  the  total  authorized  in  the  past 
years. 

Forty  different  States  and  communi- 
ties have  participated  in  those  demon- 
strations, and  they  range  from  the  rela- 
tively large  demonstration  grants  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  for  rapid  transit 
engineering,  for  fare  collection,  and  for 
rapid  transit  equipment  tests,  totaling 
close  to  $8  million,  down  to  one  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  tor  $10,000  for  monorail  experi- 
ments. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  One  would  as- 
sume that  the  demonstration  funds 
wliich  have  been  expended ,^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quonun.  The 
Clerk  will, call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  223] 

Anderson,  ni.  Parnaler  Mun«y 

Andrews,  Fisher  Olsen.Mont. 

Olenaj  Pogarty  Olson,  Minn 

Ashbrook  Ford.  Gerald  R.  ONelll,  UMm. 

Baring  Ford,  Pool 

Barrett  WUllam  D.  Pow«U 

Boiling  Oarmata  PuroeU 

Bray  Guboer  Quia 

Brown.  Oallf .  Hagan.  G«.  Reea 

Bucti&nan  Hanna  Reanlck 

Burton.  Utah  Hawktna  Rlvere.  Alaaka 

C&llaway  Hubert  Roncallo 

Cameron  Harlong  RoatenXowakl 

CeUer  HnimeM  Soott 

Clawaon,  Dei  Ichord  Sannar 

Clevenger  Jonas  Btaed 

Cohelan  Kastenmeler  Stephens 

Conyers  King.  It.Y.  ToU 

Corman  Landrum  Tvaizyty 

Cramer  Long,  La.  Tupper 

Daddarto  Martin.  Ala  Tuten 

Davis.  Ga.  Martin.  Mass.  Walker,  tdas. 

Dent  Matthews  White.  Idaho 

Dlggs  Mink  Wmu 

Duncan,  Oreg  Moorhead  Wilson, 

Edwards,  La.  Morrla  Charles  H. 

BtIos,  Tenn.  Morrlaoti 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Moss,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill. 
H.R.  14810,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  356  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonwxr]  had  1  minute  remain- 
ing. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waocownkr], 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  had  just  finished  before 
the  quorum  call  answering  a  question 
about  demonstration  projects.  The  next 
logical  question  is.  What  new  has  ramlted 
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In  the  conduct  ot  these  demonttnitlan 
projects?  In  the  conduct  of  research  and 
these  demonstration  projects,  what  new 
systems,  what  new  modes  of  transpor- 
tatimi  have  been  developed  at  appear  to 
b»  feasible  as  a  result  of  this  expenditure 
of  fundsj 

lir.  REUSS.  Unfortunately,  the  main 
emphasis  of  the  existing  demonstration 
grant  program,  with  Its  rather  limited 
fimds.  when  you  consider  the  huge  size 
oS  the  problem  has  been  on  the  eTi<jtlng 
mofElas  of  transport — buses,  subways,  and 
SQ/Dn.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  has 
not  been  some  experimentation.  For 
example,  in  the  San  Prandsco  Bay  area 
there  lias  b«en  development  of  a  rapid 
transit  system. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Then  would  It  be 
fair  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  money  which 
has  been  expended  under  this  program 
thus  far  has  been  spent  merely  as  a  sub- 
Mdy  for  existing  transportation  systems? 

Mr.  REUSe.  That  Is  entirely  correct, 
and  that  Is  why  the  bill  contatais  section 
4,  which,  looking  toward  the  future, 
would  try  to  develop  new  technologies  for 
th«  final  third  of  the  century. 

Mr.  WACXJONNER.  The  bill  contains 
a  section  having  to  do  with  labor  stand- 
ards. We  have  been  talking  about  sub* 
ildies.  Tou  have  said  that  most  of  the 
money  spent  has  gone  for  subsidies  for 
existing  systems.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  or  not  any  of  the  money 
appropriated  under  this  bill  was  spent  In 
subsidizing  labor  In  the  New  York  City 
transit  strike  earlier  this  year?  Is  labor 
In  any  way  subsidized  by  this  bill? 

Mr.RBUSS.  Not  a  penny  of  the  grant 
funds  has  been  spent  on  subsidizing  la- 
bor. Specifically,  nothing  was  spent 
having  to  do  with  the  New  York  transit 
strike. 

Mr.  WIDNAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  alert  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  a  glaring  Inequity  in  the  present  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  that  actually 
work*  against  the  biU  and  the  communi- 
ties that  It  seeks  to  serve. 

The  inass  transit  legislation,  Mt. 
Chairman,  Is  deficient  In  providing  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  as  exemplified  by  a 
very  serious  sltuaUcm  that  has  come  to 
pass  In  Yakima.  Wash.,  in  my  congres- 
sioiuJ  district. 

The  situation,  which  I  briefly  described 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  10,  Is 
this.  The  bus  company  operating '  In  ' 
Yakima  was  losing  money.  They  notified 
dty  officials  that  wit^  the  expiration  of 
their  franchise  on  Jilay  31,  1906,  they 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  In 
order  that  the  city  not  be  deprived  of  bus 
aervloe.  the  dt^  offlclals  arranged  to  ^\r 
oyer  the  bus  and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  the  transportation  company 
and  operate  the  system  Itself,  doing  so 
at  an  expense  to  the  dty  Itself. 

To  finance  this  solution,  the  dty  gov- 
ernment proposed  the  institution  of  a 
householder  tax  and  sought  also  to  ob- 
tain a  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Ropslng  and  XTrban  Development.  They 
also  set  up  a  referendum  as  required  by 
Imw  to  advanee  of  the  May  31.  1M6. 
aeadOne. 
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The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.iMr.  Chairman,  cleared 
the  grant,  amounting  to  $172,232,  in  all 
particulars  except  for  the  section  10(c) 
which  was  Inserted  Into  the  act  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  union  workers.  In 
the  Yakima  case,  the  eight  bus  drivers 
involving  all  union  members  were  to  have 
their  hourly  wages  raised  from  $2  an 
hour  to  $2.40  an  hour.  They  were  also  to 
receive  additional  fringe  benefits  upon 
becoming  city  employees  under  the  city 
civil  service  systeei.  As  city  employees, 
however,  they  had  to  give  up  their  imion 
shop  contract  although  the  city  officials 
were  willing  to  cceitinue  their  collective 
bargaining  rights.  All  eight  employees 
were  union  members  so  they  had  a  de 
facto,  if  not  de  Jure,  union  shop. 

In  effect,  city  oficials  in  Yakima  were 
advised  by  HUD  that  before  the  Federal 
grant  would  become  available  to  them, 
the  bus  drivers  would  have  to  have  a 
cloeed  shop,  the  right  to  strike  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  bus  driver's  individual  po- 
sitions, would  not  have  been  worsened 
but  bettered. 

All  these  propoeed  revisions  in  a  new 
labor  contract.  Mi-.  Chairman,  are  di- 
rectly contrary  to  Washington  State  law 
and  the  charter  under  which  the  city  of 
Yakima  must  operate.  The  city  attorney 
and  city  marmger.  quite  rightfully,  could 
not  see  how  they  could  agree  to  these 
propoealfl  or  a  union  shop  for  that  mat- 
ter, without  makiilg  themselves  person- 
ally liable  for  law  suits  charging  that 
they  bad  violated  State  laws. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  had 
been  my  hope  that  long  before  now  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  have  gotten  together  to  resolve 
this  problou.  TUls  has  not  been  the 
case,  however,  because  the  situation  has 
remained  unreaolved.  It  has  remained 
unstudied  and  unnttended  to  by  these 
two  departments  of  our  Federal  GJovem- 
ment.  I  suspect  that  possibly  they  feel 
the  decision  Is  not  in  their  hands.  Be 
that  asMt  may.  It  fji  their  responsibility 
and  it  has  not  been  resolved. 

In  the  meantimf,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dty  of- Yakima,  with  a  population  of 
43,000  people,  is  without  any  kind  of  pub- 
lic transportation  pervice  and  has  been 
for  many  weeks.  Our  cleaning  women, 
dependent  on  the  buses,  have  been  with- 
out Jobs  because  of  this.  Our  elderly,  and 
our  blind,  and  our  disabled,  and  our  chil- 
dren going  to  city  schools  have  been 
without  bus  sexviee.  Finally,  the  bus 
drivers  are  not  driving  buses.  They  are 
without  their  Jobs.  Their  situation,  cou- 
pled with  the  need  Itor  bus  service  in  this 
city,  has  made  the  whole  situation  a  dev- 
astating one  which  has  cried  out  for 
attention  but  has  Remained  unresolved. 
Per  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
today  going  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
will  retroactively  and  In  the  future  ex- 
empt the  Oovermeent  employees  from 
the  provisions  of  lOKc)  as  relates  to  com- 
piUsonf  membershij).  but  not  to  decrease 
their  i>ersonaI  sltuBtion. 

Mr.  ,  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  &e  may  require  to  the 
genUeman  from  Nfew  York  [Mr.  Kdp- 
rrmaiy]. 


Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation — HJl 
14810 — as  a  realistic  and  needed  step  to- 
ward meeting  the  complex  d«nands  upon 
transportation  in  our  ever  growing  urban 
areas. 

The  cry  of  mass  transit  and  essential 
commuter  services  in  our  cities  and  met- 
ropolitan areas  has  never  sounded  so 
desperate,  nor  has  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  come  tc  their  aid 
been  more  urgent. 

Statistics  indicate  that  New  York 
City's  rapid  transit  network  serves  as  th« 
largest  railway  In  the  world  in  terms  of 
passengers  carried.  Approximately  4.5 
million  persons  are  using  mass  transit 
every  day  in  New  York  City. 

We  live  in  a  modem  age,  but  with  an 
archaic  and  chaotic  transportation  sys- 
tem. There  is  little  question  that  with 
the  technological  know-how  of  our  coun- 
try together  with  proper  planning,  we 
can  meet  the  transportation  problems  of 
tomorrow.  Our  first  order  of  buslnesss. 
however.  Is  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
today. 

We  do  not  need  another  transit  strike, 
such  as  the  one  New  York  City  experi- 
enced not  long  ago.  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  our  present  systems  of  transporta- 
tion are  inadequate.  , 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Regional  Planning  Association,  which 
functions  as  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
planners  from  22  counties  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  $2.5  billion 
is  needed  In  the  next  10  years  to  finance 
Improvements  necessary  as  of  now  in  the 
tristate  metropolitan  area. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  by  automo- 
bile in  New  York  City  knows  the  trafBc 
problems  too  well.  Statistics  Indicate 
traffic  in  mldtown  and  downtown  Man- 
hattan moves  at  a  pace  of  an  average  8.5 
miles  per  hour.  Moreover,  the  average 
speed  on  the  expressways  Is  not  much 
faster,  and  they  have  been  described  in 
rush  hours  as  one  long  series  of  parking 
lots. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  expedite  the 
building  of  longer  and  wider  highways 
and  expressways  and  employ  more 
stringent  regulation  and  exercise  of 
traffic  control. 

In  fact,  an  unfortunate  factor  involved 
in  these  approaches  has  been  that  they 
only  forecast  the  continued  expansion  of 
vehicular  travel  on  our  expressways, 
highways,  roads,  and  streets  until  even- 
tually only  expressways,  roads,  and 
streets  will  remain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  transportation 
problems  of  an  advancing  age  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  weave  our  cities  into 
a  web  of  strangulation. 

The  authorization  of  $175  million  « 
year  for  fiscal  1968  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years  to  finance  urban  mass  trans- 
portation grants  as  provided  by  the  bill 
before  us  today— H.R.  14810 — would 
be  a  definite  beginrUng.  In  my  \iew, 
however,  this  extension  or  continuation 
of  the  program  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967 
is  not  going  to  be  satisfactory  to  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  urban 
commuter  service  In  urban  areas. 

On  May  3,  1966,  I  introduced  a  biU, 
H.R.  14843,  which  appears  in  the  CoH- 
CRXssiONAL  RzcoRD  of  May  3,  together 
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with  my  statement  on  page  9758,  which 
would  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  to  authorize  certain  grants 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  assure  adequate 
commuter  service  in  urban  areas.  In 
addition,  my  bill  would  increase  the  ex- 
isting 1 2  V2 -percent  limitation  on  grant 
funds  which  any  one  State  may  receive 
under  the  present  law.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  presently  the  highly  ur- 
banized States  such  as  California  and 
New  York  do  not  receive  a  just  propor- 
tion of  available  funds.  Yet,  the  1212- 
percent  State  limitation  remains  a  black 
spot  of  economic  discrimination  against 
the  densely  populated  cities.  This  is 
ironic  because  obviously  the  crowded 
cities  are  the  one  area  In  which  the  help 
is  most  needed.  Moreover,  the  statistical 
population  trends  consistently  indicate 
this  situation  will  worsen. 

New  York  State,  for  example,  contains 
approximately  9.4  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  12 '/2 -percent  allowance  seemingly 
receives  its  full  amount.  But  because 
New  York  State  has  many  densely  popu- 
lated cities — the  largest,  of  course,  being 
the  city  of  New  York— in  effect  the  12V2- 
percent  limitation  is  an  unwarranted  re- 
striction on  the  Federal  funds  available. 

My  bill — H.R.  14843 — would  increase 
the  limitation  to  15  percent  in  the  case 
of  any  State  in  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  maximum  grants  have  been 
made  or  committed  for  projects  and 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  need  for  such  an 
Increase  In  order  to  carry  out  existing 
programs. 

I  also  have  introduced  a  bill— H.R. 
14844.  which  appears  with  my  statement 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  3 
iX  page  9758 — to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. Expert  plarmers  have  long  recog- 
nized the  need  for  flexibility  In  trans- 
portation planning  as  well  as  the  need  to 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  urban 
mass  transit  systems. 

While  the  decision  as  to  whether  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
highways  or  mass  transit  would  under 
my  bill  remain  in  the  State  capltol.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  increasing  realization  of 
the  advantage  to  all  of  meeting  the  cities- 
needs  will  dictate  a  direction  of  a  large 
portion  of  these  fimds  toward  mass 
transit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  predecessor  in  the 
I'th  Congressional  District,  John  V 
Undsay.  testified  on  April  28,  1966,  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  before 
toe  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Mnklng  and  Currency  Committee  on 
K«lslation  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  urban  mass  transit  systems.  I  would 
i«e  to  Includaat  this  point  In  the  Record 
some  pertinent  portions  of  his  testi- 
mony: 

The  United  States  1b  developing  Into  huge 
aty  complexe*.  among  them  Boston,  New 
rork  and  Baltlmore-V?a8hlngton.  Between 
*««hIngton  and  Baltimore,  the  theoreUcal 
""ladarlee  of  the  historic  c4ty  have  been 
w«min.  OeopoUtlo*  telle  us  the  entire  Eaet- 
«  Seaboard  from  Boeton  to  Norfolk  will  be 
waed  la  a  community  or  cities  well  before 
»*  end  of  this  century. 


Metropolitan  New  York,  the  largest  of  any 
of  the  existing  city  complexes,  will  stand  at 
the  center  of  this  massive  concentration  of 
people.  Already,  1  »of  every  10  Americans 
Uvee  within  oomm.'UUng  distance  of  New 
York  City. 

New  York  City's  rapid  transit  network 
forms  the  largest  railway  In  the  world  In 
terms  of  passengers  carried  Every  weekday, 
the  city's  Transit  Authority  dispatches  8.500 
trains  along  30  routes  and  240  miles  of  track 
They  carry  about  4.6  mllUon  persons.  Most 
of  the  passengers  are  en  route  to  or  from 
their  place  of  work.  Another  100.000  persons 
travel  oil  2.500  Transit  Authority  busses  every 
day— a  number  matching  less  thato  10  per 
cent  of  the  rail  system's  volume. 

The  city's  subways  transport  almost  1.5  bil- 
lion pertons  a  year.  Moft  of  them  ride  be- 
tween 7  and  10  a.m.  and  betrtfPen  4  and  7 
pm.  The  destination  of  the  majorltv  is  the 
area  of  Manhattan  Island  south  of  Central 
Park.  To  a  great  degree,  consequently,  many 
functions  of  our  rapid  transit  system  'are 
frozen  in  both  time  and  space. 
^  The  cost  of  transporting  millions  cf  New 
Yorkers  and  commuters  Is  formidable.  Al- 
most 26,000  employees  are  needed  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  subways.  The  subways' 
operating  costs  this  year,  including  electricity 
charges,  will  total  «271  million,  about  »64 
million  more  than  operating  revenue. 

The  bos  lines  operated  by  the  Cltv  Transit 
Authority  employ  another  9,000  persons  Bus 
operatloas  cost  »84  million,  and  this  vear  the 
lines  will  lose  about  $12  million. 

Transit  Authority  expenses,  then,  are  ex- 
pected t(>  exceed  operating  revenues  this  year 
by  more  than  »76  million. 

Operational  losses  tell  only  part  of  the 
discouraging  stor>-:  In  fairness"  the  city's  bus 
and  subway  system  should  also  be  charged 
with  dettt  service  on  $1.25  billion  of  debt 
incurred  by  the  city  on  their  behalf  and  still 
outstanding.  The  principal  and  interest  on 
this  deb«  amount  to  $129/1nimon  annually. 
Even  If  the  city  succeeds  In  meeting  the 
deflcit  tills  year,  its  succees  will  be  short- 
lived; for  II  present  revenue,  expense  and 
debt  serrlce  figures  are  projected  over  the 
next  10  years,  the  Transit  Authority  may 
showji  1(250  million  deflcit  in  1976. 

Althotigh  the  loans  for  capital  improve- 
ments have  been  sizeable,  most  of  the  money 
spent  In  recent  years  has  been  devoted  to 
beating  off  obsolescence.  Despite  minor  al- 
terations and  extensions,  the  quality  of  the 
city's  rail  service  has  not  Improved  substan- 
tially over  the  past  25  years. 

The  Irabalance  of  the  past  20  years  In 
favor  of  roads  must  bp  redressed.  The  mas- 
sive capital  needs  of  mass  transportation 
must  be  Supplied.  We  first  must  enlarge  the 
present  system  to  carry  people  where  they 
want  to  go  with  a  reaeonable  amount  of 
comfort  and  speed.  At  the  saone  time,  we 
must  strive  to  make  the  present  system  at- 
tracUve  enough  to  capture  Its  desired  share 
of  the  toftal  transportation  market. 
By  "destfed  share,"  I  mean  that  share  which 

represent*   the   best   use  of   our  resources 

time,  land  and  money.    One  illustration  will 
explain  b«(tter  than  several  generalisms : 

A  mile  bt  new,  two-track  subway  in  New 
York  today  would  oost  at>out  »26  mllUon, 
fuUy  equipped:  It  would  handle  60,000  pas- 
sengers pa:  hour  at  peak  periods  and  would 
not  consiane  any  appreciable  amount  of  real 
estate. 

By  contrast,  a  mile  of  new  arterial  highway 
in  the  olty  costs  at  lefl«t  a«  much,  carries 
about  one»-tenth  ••  many  people,  and  con- 
sumes abcRit  30  acre*  of  taxable  real  estate. 
Once  built,  operating  speeds  are  about  the 
same  and  operating  costs  favor  the  subway 
over  the  private  car. 

In  twenty-five  years  tiie  New  York  subways 
have  not  iKaJTered  a  single  passenger  fatality 
due  to  operational  failure.  I'll  skip  the  ob- 
vious comparison  with  highways 
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A  satisfactory  program  for  new  subway 
construction  for  New  York  City  and  Its  sub- 
urbs— with  air  conditioning  and  other  Im- 
provements— would  require  an  expenditure 
of  t4  billion  over  the  next  ten  years.  The 
sum  represents  about  40  per  cent  of  New 
York  City's  entire  capital  budget  for  the 
period.  The  outlay  is  plainly  Impossible 
without  large  amounts  of  Federal  funds. 

Federal  aid  to  transportation  has  proper 
precedent*  in  the  Federal  support  given  at 
crucial  stages  to  inter -city  ralU^jade,  ocean 
shipping,  aviation,  and  highways. 

I  submit  that  the  caee  today  for  Federal 
support  of  urban  mass  transportation  is 
equally  oompelUng. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  before 
us  today  as  evidence  of  recognition  by 
this  great  body  of  the  tremendous  needs 
in  the  field  of  mass  transit  and  a  com- 
mitment to  help  resolve  the  mass  transit 
problems  of  the  urban  areas.  While  It  Is 
not  nearly  enough  to  do  the  job.  It  pro- 
vides a  definite  program  for  a  good  be- 
giruilng. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Halpkrn]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill  before  us. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
problems  of  urban  mass  transportation 
are  of  paramount  concern  to  us  alL  Two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  our  Nation 
lives  in  metropolitan  areas.  In  4  years  It 
is  estimated  that  flgTore  will  be  closer  to 
three-fourths.  With  the  great  cities 
tending  to  merge  into  clusters  of  urban 
areas,  the  need  for  coordinated  planning 
and  massive  assistance  to  urban  mass 
transportation  becomes  urgent. 

Co^^lder,  for  a  moment  the  sudden 
effect  of  Che  recent  great  electrical  black- 
out on  the  vast  urban  complex  in  the 
East.  Transportation,  the  backbone  of 
the  cities'  economy,  and  the  Ufeblood  of 
its  commerce  was  forced  to  come  to  a 
virtual  standstill.  Traffic  patterns,  with- 
out traffic  lights,  were  chaotic.  Sub- 
ways were  forced  to  halt,  and  urban  mass 
transportation  amounted  to  urban  mass 
confusion. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  major 
U.S.  cities  are  fast  approaching  a  perma- 
nent state  of  total  paralysis,  due  to  In- 
adequate and  archaic  form*  of  trans- 
portation and  lack  of  coordination  of 
those  transit  systems.  The  bill  before  us 
attempts,  with  several  significant  ap- 
proaches, to  correct  today's  gloomy 
urban  transportation  picture. 

The  first  major  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides needed  financial  aid  to  communities 
wWch  have  the  will,  but  not  the  financial 
way  to  make  capital  improvements  In 
present  transportation  systems  and  to 
coordinate  transit  systems  with  existing 
highway  and  transit  networks. 

Included  in  the  uses  of  Federal  grant* 
and  loans  is  the  oondept  of  the  demon- 
stration project.  This  Is  a  sign  of  hope 
for  the  welfare  of  our  cities.  Ilirough 
this  authorization,  we  are  encouraging 
local  officials  to  plan  transportation  lys- 
tems  which  will  be  ewUt,  safe  and  fully 
integrated  into  the  urban  complex.  Por 
too  long  cities  have  regarded  transporta- 
tion as  a  piecemeal  effort.  The  demtm- 
stratlon  grants  section  has  suocessfully 
induced  dty  plaruiers  and  metropolitan 
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officials  to  think  of  urban,  man  trans- 
portation In  terms  of  the  long-range 
total  topographic  pictiire— In  terms  of 
the  proper  relatlonahim  betweffii  resi- 
dential and  industrial  areas,  between 
rural  and  metropolitan  areas.  The  idea 
of  comprehensive  planning  is  being  ac- 
cepted and  welcomed. 

The  section  raises  the  total  level  of 
grants  and  loans  to  $175  million  per 
year.  Tbia  Increase  of  $25  million  per 
year  reflects  the  growing  urgency  and 
complexity  of  the  problem.  It  also  at- 
tests to  the  increasing  populsuity  of  the 
concept  of  comprehensive  transit  plan- 
ning. The  Am  is  a  ];dttance  compared 
to  the  yast  Federal  outlays  for  highway 
construction — $250  million  for  fiscal  1966. 
We  should  realize,  moreover,  that  as  we 
Increase  highway  use,  we  are  adding  to 
the  headaches  of  the  dtles.  For  all  our 
modem  NToads  lead  to  our  modem 
Romes — congesting  urban  transportation 
systems. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
Increased  grant  funds  to  finance  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects.  Such  increases  are  also  Justi- 
fied by  the  growing  niunber  of  cities  will- 
ing to  concentrate  ];riamiing  resources 
on  the  problems  of  modem  urban  trans- 
pcHtatlon,  and  the  increased  transit 
protdems  of  the  dtles. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  section  4 
of  the  bill,  which  directs  the  Departmoit 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  cooper- 
ate tn  thorough  research  Into  new  sys- 
tems of  urban  transportation.  Such 
initiative  is  Icmg  overdue,  and  the  joint 
eftprt  of  the  two  Departments  superbly 
characterizes  the  apirit  of  this  leglsla- 
tlon-^-that  urban  transit  must  be  fully 
Integrated  into  the  metroptdltan  com- 
plex through  oompr^ensive  planning. 
A  5-year  resewrch  program  Is  planned 
which  will  look  Into  alternatives  to  the 
Inadequate  urban  mass  transportation 
systems  deteriorating  dally  imder  con- 
stant overloading.  I  am  hmipy  to  have 
vwtisored  legislation  which  aimed  at 
coordinated  reaeareh  and  development 
of  new  modes  of  urban  tranq^ortation. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  further  car- 
ries through  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  authorliing  grants,  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  cost,  to  localitlee  preparing  sur- 
veys and  reaeareh  on  eompr^ensive 
planning  of  urban  transportaticm  sys- 
tems. 

I  know  only  too  well  the  problems  of 
urban  mass  transportation  which  the 
bill  BoekB  to  alleviate.  Urbcui  downtown 
areas  are  losing  commerce  and  industry. 
Commuters  in  my  district  in  Queens 
milst  wait  In  lines  two  blocks  long  in  rush 
hoiirs  in  order  to  catch  a  bus  which 
might  well  break  down  before  the  weary 
eommufer  is  home.  This  scene  could 
easily  become  the  accepted  norm  if  we 
do  not  take  Immediate  steps  now  to 
searefa  for  new  modes  of  transportation 
to  improve  the  vital  mass  tranowrtaticxi 
systems  of  our  dtles. 

The  local  Inltlathre  is  there  If  ths 
funds  are.  The  Jamaica-Queens  Cham- 
ber ot  Commerce  proposed  extending 
BObway  service  to  addltlcmal  sections  of 
Quaeos  tv  using  Long  Island  Railroad 


tracks.  This  wo«ld  conceivably  reduce 
bus  overcrowding.  Such  a  program 
might  well  qualify  for  a  demonstration 
grant,  unless,  that  Is,  we  tell  such  local 
programs  that  we  are  stopped  by  a  self- 
imposed  arbitrary  limitation  of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  realize  the 
existing  need  fof  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  transportation  systems  that  are 
fully  integrated  into  the  urban  complex. 
City  planners  envision  great  regional  ex- 
pcuises  of  urban  areas.  But  one  may 
already  witness  the  development  of  such 
a  megalopolis  toctey,  when  one  flies  from 
Washington  to  New  York  at  night.  One 
sees  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  lights 
between  these  two  cities.  This  chain  is 
no  "unidentified  flying  object"  formation 
in  the  sky.  It  Is  the  shape  of  things  to 
come.  We  shouW  recognize  that  com- 
prehensive interstate  transportation 
planning  is  necessary  not  tomorrow  but 
today. 

I  heartily  support  these  sections  of  the 
bill,  since  I  believe  they  will  attack  the 
mass  transportatton  problem  through  the 
means  which  hold  the  best  hope  of  pro- 
viding a  solution  to  this  urban  ill.  How- 
ever, the  hoped  fbr  results  of  these  new 
provisions  may  not  materialize  if  the 
present  State  limitation  on  funds  is  left 
standing. 

At  present,  no  one  State  may  receive 
more  than  12Vi  l>ercent  of  the  total  au- 
thorized grants.  While  this  may.  on  the 
surface,  seem  teasonable.  closer  exami- 
nation will  reveal  that  It  is  far  from  ade- 
quate to  meet  even  the  dire  minimum 
needs  of  the  gre*t  cities  like  New  York 
whose  transportation  systems  draw 
nearly  as  many  persons  into  their  en- 
virons as  their  total  population. 

Of  course,  I  w^uld  like  a  broader  bill. 
So  would  many  ojf  us  whose  constituents 
live  with  this  problem  day  after  day.  I 
woiild  have  preferred  the  broader  fea- 
tures of  my  own  bill,  H.R.  13698.  But  in 
substance  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  vital 
legislation.  It's  purpose,  I  maintain,  is 
to  concentrate  resources  into  urban  areeis 
to  solve  mammoth  transit  problems. 
However,  the  existing  limitation  will  ob- 
viate this  purpose.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  direct  funds  to  the 
Nation's  largest  oities,  with  highest  pop- 
ulation densities.  It  will  give  priority  to 
the  urgency  of  nfed,  and  wUl  enable  the 
spirit  of  this  legislation  to  be  fully 
realized  in  practise. 

I  trust  that  at  least  a  limitation  flex- 
ibility pool  can  bs  set  up  so  that  urgently 
needed  programs  that  may  reach  the 
ceiling  can  be  continued. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  hs  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bing- 
ham], 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  for  HJR.  14810,  the  proposed  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1966,  but  I 
am  convinced  it  is  Inadequate. 

Obviously,  aid  to  tirban  mass  transit  is 
of  tremendous  laiportance  if  we  are  to 
rejuvenate  our  decajrlng  urban  centers, 
enable  planners  to  provide  effectively  for 
orderly  development  of  the  suburban 
communities  and  help  protect  the  low- 
and  middle -income  families  against  the 
mounting  pressures  generated  by  rising 
living  costs. 


The  cost  of  operating  a  family  car  li 
estimated  at  about  10  cents  per  mile. 
For  the  commuter,  living  10  miles  from 
the  factory  or  the  ofllce  where  he  works, 
this  means  about  $2  per  day,  about  an 
hour's  net  wages  for  the  average  factory 
worker — assuming  he  can  park  for  noth- 
ing. A  few  years  ago,  a  car  was  a  lux- 
ury  for  the  average  man,  to  be  considered 
after  basic  living  costs  were  met.  Today, 
for  too  many,  a  car  is  a  necessity  and  a 
second  car  in  the  family  may  spell  the 
difference  between  comfort  and  great 
difficulty. 

Originally,  the  alternative  to  the  fam- 
ily car,  or  cars,  was  to  live  near  public 
transportation;  the  maximum  economy 
was  to  live  at  some  point  beyond  the 
trunkline  mass  transit,  along  the  feeder 
lines  that  connect  to  the  main  arteries  of 
mass  transit.  This  is  where  the  rents 
were  lowest.  Consider,  if  you  will,  what 
has  happened  to  a  moderate-income  fam- 
ily which  chose  remoteness  as  a  means 
of  economy.  If  they  moved  to  parts  of 
the  more  populous  New  York  City  areas 
in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  or  Queens,  they 
probably  chose  an  apartment  which  was 
connected  to  the  downtown  area  by  a 
route  which  entailed  first  a  bus  and  then 
the  subway. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago,  this  ride 
cost  10  cents  each  way,  20  cents  per  day. 
Today,  that  same,  long  trip  costs  40 
cents  each  way,  80  cents  p>er  day — a  four- 
fold increase  Moreover,  we  are  told  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  fares  can  be  main- 
tained at  this  level  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  round  trip  will  probably  rise  bf 
another  20  cents  per  day  to  where  it  costs 
the  wage  earner  a  dollar  a  day  Just  to  go 
to  and  from  work.  Add  to  this  the.travd 
costs  of  his  wife  for  shopping,  the  kids  to 
the  doctor,  and  traveling  to  visit  friends 
and  you  can  see  the  impact.  This  is  the 
fare  for  an  overcrowded  bus  and  sub- 
way system  that  does  not  even  giiarantee 
that  you  will  start  very  near  your  home 
or  get  off  within  two  or  tlu-ee  blocks  of 
your  place  of  work. 

We  are  told  that  about  70  percent  ot 
our  fellow  Americans  reside  in  urban 
areas  and  that  this  figure  Is  rising.  The 
suburbs  face  the  prospect  of  overcrowded 
roads,  increasing  time  for  the  drive  to  the 
destinations  normally  frequented  In 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  Inability  ef- 
fectively to  plan  for  population  concen- 
trations as  the  core  city  population 
emigrates. 

The  need  for  improvement  in  our  msa 
transit  capacity  is  obvious  though  the  re- 
sponse, as  reflected  by  the  bill  before  us 
today,  understates  that  need  to  a  really 
incredible  extent.  In  contrast  to  the 
$175  million  provided  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  mass  transit,  this  House  voted, 
less  than  a  week  ago,  to  put  $4.5  billion 
into  highway  aid  next  year.  This  WB 
before  us  would  provide  no  increase  to 
the  mass  transit  aid  level  during  the  fd- 
lowing  year.  Less  than  a  week  ago,  this 
House  voted  to  increase  fiscal  1967's  $45 
billion  to  $5  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  That 
increase  alone  will  be  almost  three  tlma 
the  total  transit  aid. 

On  page  3  of  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  bUl.  we  have  the  recitation  of 
the  requirement  that  for  a  mass  transit 
facility  to  receive  aid.  it  must  be  part  d 
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a  "unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  £ts  part  of  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of 
the  urban  area."  How  can  there  be  an 
"ofBcially  coordinated  urban  transpor- 
tation system" — or  "comprehensively 
planned  development" — without  taking 
into  account  the  relationship  between 
mass  transit  facilities  and  highways? 
Yet,  the  Congress  does  not  allow- the 
localities  to  decide  relative  priorities  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  transprartatlon. 
The  Congress  has  In  effect  prevented 
balanced  planning  and  proper  coordina- 
tion by  decreeing  that  highways  shall 
have  25  times  as  much  Federal  money  as 
mass  transit — $4.5  billion  compared  to 
$175  million.  The  only  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  interrelationship  appears  in 
section  8  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
"consultation"  between  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — as  he  dispenses  billions  for 
roads — and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  he  doles  out 
funds  from  the  $175  million  allocated  lor 
mass  transit. 

I  feel  constrained  to  note,  too,  that  this 
bill  permits  grants  only  for  construction 
or  overhaul  of  mass  transit  systems. 
There  is  no  provision  whatever  for  aid 
in  financing  the  operation  or  routine 
maintenante  of  such  facilities.  I  will 
support  the  amendment  to  delete  the 
12  Vi -percent  maximimi  allowed  to  a 
single  State,  but  must  point  out  that, 
even  if  grants  for  New  York  State  were 
not  so  restricted,  the  failure  to  permit 
any  grants  to  meet  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  means  that  we  are  still 
not  recognizing  mass  transit  as  a  vital 
and  valuable  public  service.  What  is 
sorely  needed  is  not  qnly  construction  aid 
but  also  aid  to  meet  operating  expenses 
while  mass  transit  facilities  are  being 
Improved.  I  have  cosponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
a  bill  which  would  provide  the  latter  type 
of  aid  provided  there  is  an  approved  plan 
being  implemented.  The  aid  under  this 
bill— H.R.  12407— would  continue  for  up 
to  10  years.  When  the  planned  work  is 
completed,  the  mass  transit  system 
should  be  at  optlmimi  efficiency  and 
probably  self-supporting  with  a  reason- 
able fare. 

When  this  House  was  considering  the 
highway  aid  bill  last  week.  I  described, 
once  again,  another  proposal  of  mine 
which  would  permit  use  of  some  of  the 
huge  highway  subsidies  for  mass  transit 
where,  in  the  judgment  of  local  officials, 
local  needs  for  a  balanced  transportation 
system  require  it.  My  remarks  appear 
on  pages  19104-19105  of  the  Record  for 
August  11,  1966.  I  need  not  recapitulate 
them  here. 

I  am  heartened  that  an  increase  in 
mass  transit  aid  is  to  be  provided  under 
fhe  bill  before  us.  I  am  disheartened, 
however,  to  note  the  gross  inadequacy 
of  this  modest  Increase  in  an  inadequate 
program,  as  measured  by  the  need  and  as 
measured  by  our  effort  In  behalf  of  su- 
perhighways. It  is  today  possible  to 
drive  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  go  hy  mass 
^*nsit  from  the  north  Bronx  to  southeast 
Queens. 

This  Congress  appears  more  willing  to 
™&nce  new  highways  within  New  York 


City  to  take  additional  cans  into  the  con- 
gested downtown  streets  than  It  is  to  help 
build  and  operate  mass  transit  facilities 
which  could  move  more  people  faster  and 
chei^jSr  between  the  same  points.  This 
may  n^^ke  sense  to  some  people,  but  it 
does  ipt  to  me  or  to  most  people  famihar 
with  tBe  problems  of  my  city.  I  daresay 
that  the  same  Judgment  probably  applies 
to  many  other  large  cities. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  because  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But,  It  is  a 
woefully  small  step. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I>4eld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the. 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey      [Mr.' 
KrebsI. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support«of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1966.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  are  designed  to  provide  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  mass  tran- 
sit. The  increased  annual  appropriation 
to  finance  grants  under  the  1964  act  is 
vital:  for  the  problems  of  our  cities,  far 
from  disappearing,  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  urban  areas  of  our  Nation  If 
we  do  not  redouble  our  efforts. 

However,  just  as  crucial  in  the  long  nm 
as  money,  are  the  provisions  of  this  act 
for  research  and  development  aimed  at 
dealing  with  mass  transit  in  a  long-range 
comprehensively  planned  and  rational 
manner.  This  bill  deals  with  transporta- 
tion. But  in  today's  sprawling  mega- 
lopolises the  state  of  mass  transporta- 
tion affects  employment,  it  affects  the 
efficiency  of  private  enterprise,  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  to  the 
public,  the  national  defense,  and  in  short, 
the  well-being  of  our  people.  By  direct- 
ing the  Secretaries  of  HUD  and  of  Com- 
merce to  prepare  a  program  of  develop- 
ment which  will  consider  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  transit  problem,  and  by 
emphasizing  the  nedesslty  for  including 
transit  planning  in  a  comprehensively 
planned  program  of  urban  development, 
this  act  goes  a  long  way  toward  provid- 
ing urgently  needed  technical  informa- 
tion and  coordination.  , 

If  the  day  ever  existed  when  it  was 
possible  to  say  that  cities  could  muddle 
through  without  method  or  design,  allow- 
ing vital  services  and  institutions  to-shift 
for  themselves  in  a  sea  ot  pressure 
groups,  poUticklng.  and  Ignorance,  that 
day  is  long  gone.  This  body  has  already 
demonstrated  its  foresight  and  wisdom 
by  its  approval  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  and  by  the  over- 
whelming support  which  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  given  to 
the  present  bill.  These  are  difficult  times 
when  many  complex  problems  vie  for  our 
attention  and  for  funds:  but  as  1  have  no 
doubt  of  the  urgency  and  wide  extent  of 
our  urban  problems.  I  also  have  no  doubt 
of  our  determination  to  solve  them.  I 
give  my  support  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
give  its  support  to  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MinishJ. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  H.R.  14810,  the  urban  mass 
transpoitation  bill  of  1966.  The  report 
of  the  Banking  and  Ciurehcy  Committee 
fully  dociunents  the  nature  of  the  cur- 


rent problem  and  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation recommended  to  help  solve  it. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram, presently  being  carried  <xi  by  the 
Departiment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment imder  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  necessarily  com- 
plex. It  requires  coordination  of  public 
and  private  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems :  area  wide  planning  covering  all  the 
local  poUtical  Jurisdictions,  labcw  pro- 
tective arrangraients.  determinations  as 
to  revenue  financing  sUbUity.  air  pollution 
controls,  and  so  on. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  program  has  al- 
ready achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success.  Commitments  in  favor  of  miuaii 
transit  systems  are  being  made  through- 
out the  country  in  cities  of  all  sizes,  as 
"the  committee's  report  points  out.  In 
many  cases  this  is  being  done  at  public 
referendums.  Recent  cases  in  point  hi- 
clude  the  cities  of  Dallas.  Tex.;  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  and  Salem,  Oreg. 

Small  cities,  in  which  the  rate  of  at- 
trition of  transit  systems  has  been  most 
acute  during  the  past  decade,  have  also 
been  struggling  to  ijpestablish  such  sys- 
tems. A  demonstration  grant  project 
on  structuring  a  small  city  system  is  cur- 
rently hi  progress,  for  example.  In  Rome, 
NY,  which  abandoned  its  prlvatdy 
owned  system  in  1955. 

I  am  most  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  problems  of  the  New  York  metropol- 
itan area,  and  especially  the  Newark 
area.  Here  commitments  far  in  excess  of 
those  provided  In  this  bill  are  required. 
But  what  has  happened  to  date  has  all 
been"  \n  the  right  direction. 

Currently  in  execution,  imder  a  capital 
grant  authorised  In  July  1965,  is  a  proj- 
ect popularly  known  as  the  Aldeoe  plan. 
It  is  being  sponsored  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  is  part  of  a  plan  for  an  of- 
ficially coordinated  mass  transportation 
system  for  the  northern  New  Jersey- 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  This  proj- 
ect has  an  estimated  gross  project  cost 
of  $9,110,486  and  Is  being  assisted  with 
a  $3,622,124  grant  from  HUD,  approved 
In  July  1965. 

The  project  will  jfermlt  Jersey  Central 
passenger  trahis,  which  now  terminate 
at  a  ferry  terminal  in  Jersey  City,  to  be 
rerouted  via  the  main  line  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  to  the  Newark  station  of 
the  Pexmsylvanla  Railroad.  There,  pas- 
sengers will  be  able  to  utilize  convenient 
exisUng  connections  to  downtown  and 
midtown  Manhattan  and  to  Jersey  City. 
This  project  will  permit  abandonment 
of  the  outmoded  and  tmdependable  ferry 
service,  and  provide  passengers  with  an 
all-weather,  all-rail  route  to  both  mid- 
town  and  downtown  Manhattan. 

It  will  also  reduce  the  economic  burden 
of  passenger  service  on  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral. The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Jersey  Central  provides 
an  essential  public  service  despite  con- 
tinuing financial  losses,  and  has  subsi- 
dized the  railroad  through  direct  pay- 
ments of  over  $30  million  since  1960. 
'Also  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Aldene  plan  is  a  project  being  imder- 
taken  by  the  Port  Authority  Trans- 
Hudson  Corp. — ^PATH.  This  project, 
approved  in  July  1965.  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  44  new  rapid  transit  cars. 
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reliAblUUtion  of  47  can.  station  uperad- 
ln«.  and  equipment  and  track  Improve- 
menta.  The  sroaa  project  post  is  $15.- 
oae.OOO,  and  the  capital  grant  from  HUD 
U  IS.100,000. 

This  project  Is  conoemed  primarily 
with  upgrading  of  PATH  fadlltlea  be- 
tween Jersey  City  and  Nevarlt.  It  will 
'  Improve  service  to  about  20,000  daily 
PMwngers  who  presently  use  the  system 
to  and  from  Newark  and  will  encourage 
expanded  use  by  others.  The  system  is 
an  Important  transportation  link  to  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  underway  or 
planned  in  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  and 
will  atrengtbgt  lower  Manhattan  as  an 
employment  location  for  New  Jersey 
Msldents. 

Theee  projects  demonstrate  that  a 
complex  mass  transportation  plan,  In- 
volving botli  public  and  private  enter- 
pr^  and  various  public  authorities,  can 
be  worked  out  suecesefully  and  can  pro- 
vide broad  public  benefits.  Mr.\Chalr- 
man,  under  ttie  mase  treimwrtation  pro- 
gram and  funding  as  presently  author- 
twd  we  are*merely  scratching  the  sur- 
ftwe  6f  our  urban  transportation  needs. 
X  omslder  the  strengtSienlng  and  Im- 
provement of  the  program,  as  pn^osed 
InHJl.  14810.  to  be  very  Impcfftant.  I 
smmgly  urge  passage  of  the  bUL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  . 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opporttmlty  to  support  this  leg- 
UU^tlQii  to  authorize  expansion  of  the 
mass  transit  systems  serving  the  many 
urban  complexes  throughout  America. 

In  the  dty  of  Cleveland,  we  Have  a 
PiUmIc  maw  transit  system  operated  by 
the  Clevelasd  Transit  Board  which  is  one 
of  (he  model  transit  systems  in  America. 
Under  the  mass  transit  legislation  pre- 
viously PMsed  by  Congress,  we  were  able 
to  expand  our  public  transit  system  to 
the  Cleveland  Airport— Unking  jet  ak 
transport  to  the  central  city  and  aU 
points  on  our  raU  rapid  transit  system. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  provided  a  grant  of  I6.995.- 
000  to  make  possible  this  raU  rapid  transit 
eatenalon  4  mUes  from  the  present  west- 
em  terminus  of  the  system  to  the  Hop- 
klni  mtemational  Airport.  The  project 
cost  of  this  extensicm  will  total  $13.0  mil- 
lion. The  Federal  grant  program  has 
therefore  stimulated  the  involvement  of 
«rtenslve  local  resources  to  provide  this 
transit  extension  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  Impossible. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  new  authoriza- 
tion wUl  make  it  possible  for  the  Cleve- 
land Transit  System  to  apply  for  further 
FMeral  assistance  to  extend  the  rail 
rapid  transit  system  throughout  the 
aouth  and  southeast  portions  of  greater 
Cleveland.  This  will  make  our  system  a 
comprehensive  metropolitan  system.  As 
a  system  expands  to  serve  ail  sections  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  it  will  increase  in 
use  and  efficiency  and  thereby  prove  the 
wisdom  of  current  expenditures  which 
are  made  at  the  Federal  and  local  level. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
PBoRAwl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Raoout. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  oh||ectlon. 

Mr.  PEIGHAlf.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  \»ork  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  In  the  prep- 
aration of  HM.  14810.  It  is  only  to  be 
expected,  after  tlK  demonstrated  excel- 
lence c*  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  which,  began  the  program  of 
Federal  grant  aad  loan  assistance  to 
mass  transit  systems.  HJl.  14810  as 
approved  by  the  committee  continues, 
with  minor  ameadments,  and  expands 
this  pij>gram.  which  has  proved  to  be 
of  the  utmost  b€«ieflt  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
aspects  of  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program  as  a  whole,  under  the  1964 
act.  has  been  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
Induced  State  axid  local  governments, 
the  Federal  Oovertiment,  and  private  in- 
dustry to  cooperaite  and  pool  their  re- 
spective resources  in  the  public  Interest. 
President  Johnson  has  characterized 
this  as  "creative  federalism"  when  he 
recently  said: 

ACany  of  our  crlti<sU  new  programs  Involve 
the  Federal  Ooverntnent  In  Joint  ventures 
wttli  State  and  locflj  government*  In  thou- 
sands of  communl^es  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  success  tr  failure  of  these  pro- 
grams depends  on  tfenely  and  effective  com- 
munication and  on  readiness  for  action  on 
the  part  of  both  federal  agencies  In  the 
field  and  the  State  and  local  governmental 
units. 

In  my  home  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
we  are  experiencing  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  "creative  federalism"  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Tranat)ortation  Act  of  1964, 
In  connection  with  a  4-mile,  $13,965  mil- 
lion extension  of-  the  Cleveland  mu- 
nicipal rail  rapid  transit  system  to  the 
Cleveland  International  Airport.  In  ad- 
dition to  serving  the  airport  Itself,  it 
will  provide  rapid  transit  service  to  a 
densely  popixlated  residential  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  airtort.  This  project  Is 
made  possible  by  a  $6,995  million  capital 
facilities  grant  under  the  1964  act.  It 
has  also  involved  close  and  active  co- 
operation not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  Cuyahoga  County. 

The  city  is  investing  a  considerable 
sum  in  parking  lots  at  two  new  rapid 
transit  stations  aod  for  a  new  access 
roadway  to  airport  lots,  and  Cuyahoga 
County  will  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution by  provldiiig  five  new  bridges 
along  the  rapid  tracosit  extension.  As  a 
result  of  this  coopfration,  not  only  will 
Cleveland  reap  the  benefits  of  having  a 
rapid  transit  connfctlon  with  its  inter- 
national airport,  but  the  thousands  of 
people  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  air- 
port and  along  thf  new  extension  will 
be  Integrated  much  more  effectively  into 
the  urban  envirotment  of  Cleveland 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

As  Mr.  Secretary  Weaver  said  at  the 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  at  Cleve- 
land a  few  weeks  agp : 

We  must  recognize^  In  short,  that  trans- 
portation must  help  create  the  urban  en- 


vironment we  seek;  that  the  prlncii>al  prob- 
lem of  a  city  llAot  how  to  move,  hut  ho» 
to  live.  T 

This  is  being  done  in  develand  today. 
Before  this  airport  extension  prelect  ww 
considered,  Cleveland  had  a  munlcipel 
rail  rapid  traxudt  system  of  which  it  wa« 
jusUy  proud.  It  was  financially  sell- 
supporting  and  gave  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land convenient,  efficient  auid  economi- 
cal  service.  My  good  friend  Frank  J. 
liATJscHE.  former  mayor  of  Cleveland] 
Governor  of  Ohio  for  five  terms,  and  now 
senior  U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio  since  1956, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  and  deserve* 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  organizing  and 
establishing  that  system  on  a  sound  and 
efficient  basis.  However,  it  was  found 
that  the  revenues  of  the  system  alone, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  city  and  county, 
could  not  adequately  finance  this  much- 
needed  extension.  Nevertheless,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Federal  assistance  made  pos- 
sible under  the  1964  act,  it  can  be  done 
and  is  now  in  process. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram under  the  1964  act  has  more  than 
proved  Its  worth  in  the  2  years  of  its 
existence.  More  and  more  States,  cities, 
towns,  and  other  local  public  bodies  have 
been  turning  to  it  for  assistance  In  meet- 
ing their  mass  transportation  problema. 
In  many,  many  cases  the  situation  hu 
been  so  acute  that  only  the  assistanct 
provided  for  under  the  act  has  enabled 
local  authorities  to  avoid  a  complete  and 
total  breakdown  of  transit  service.  This 
basic  situation  has  not  changed,  al- 
though much  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  present  program.  Our  cities 
continue  to  grow  both  In  population  and 
in  number  of  automobiles,  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  rate  at  which  application* 
for  transit  aid  are  being  received  hai 
grown  to  an  annual  level  of  $200  million. 
H.R.  14810  merely  continues  the  existing 
program  at  an  increased  annual  author- 
ization of  $175  million  instead  of  $150 
million.  Surely,  this  is  a  minimum  op- 
erating level  If  this  program  is  to  con- 
tinue to  benefit  our  people  as  it  hat 
shown  it  can. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  14810. 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  regret  that 
the  funds  involved  are  not  greater  and 
that  the  bill  does  not  face  the  question 
of  operating  expenses  in  the  mass  transit 
systems  of  major  cities.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  recognize  that  our  citle« 
themselves  have  very  limited  resource* 
and  cannot  finance  operatltig  expenses 
which  "should  be  included  as  well  as  capi- 
tal expenses. 

However,  H.R.  14810,  will  continue  and 
enlarge  the  Urbai  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  There  is  no  need  to  speak 
at  iCTigth  here  about  the  need  for  greater 
urban  mass  transportation.  No  one  can 
deny  the  Inability  of  automobiles  alone 
to  meet  the  commuter  needs  of  our  great 
metropolitan  areas.  As  Mayor  Joseph 
Barr,  of  Pittsburgh,  told  the  Internation- 
al Conference  on  Urban  Transportatlwi 
last  February: 

Everywhere  there  Is  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness and  a  growing  urgency  for  drastic  sc- 
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Uon  soon  to  help  us  solve  the  transportation 
problems  of  our  great  population  centers 
...  we  in  Pittsburgh  have  learned — as  so 
many  other  commtiiiltlee  are  realizing — that 
total  reliance  on  the  private  auto  for  trans- 
portation Is  leading  us  recUessly  down  a 
dead-end  street. 

Nowhere  is  there  greater  realization 
that  there  cannot  be  total  reliance  on 
automobiles  than  in  New  York  City.  The 
consequences  of  relying  on  automobile 
transport  alone  were  painfully  demon- 
strated by  the  transit  strike  early  this 
year.  Utter  chaos  was  averted  only  by 
emergency  measures.  As  it  was,  there 
was  enormous  economic  damage  and  per- 
sonal inconvenience. 

The  subway  strike  added  a  dramatic 
illustration  to  the  moimtlng  evidence 
that  our  cities  must  have  good  mass  tran- 
sit systems.  If  this  was  evident  In  1964, 
when  the  fi^st  legislation  was  passed,  it 
Is  even  more  evident  in  1966.  However, 
the  Federal  aid  which  has  been  given  up 
to  now  is  only  a  beginning. 

It  must  be  extended.  The  capital 
grants  which  have  been  approved  so  far 
represent  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  investment  required  to  build  and 
equip  adequate  transit  systems  In  our 
cities. 

This  investment  could  now  be  carried"' 
on  under  the  provisions  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  The 
act  authorizes  up  to  $175  million  a  year 
iQ  grant  funds  for  fiscal  1968  and  sub- 
sequent years.  This  is  but  a  small  in- 
crease over  the  present  authorization  of 
$150  million  a  ye*  for  fiscal  1966  and 
1967,  although  the  provision  for  con- 
tinuing authority  provides  some  assur- 
ance to  our  cities  that  this  Is  a  long-range 
program.  City  officials  may  be  encour- 
aged to  move  ahead  with  long-range 
systems  development  and  planning  If 
Federal  aid  is  not  limited  to  a  specified 
time  period. 

Another  aid  to  planning  in  this  bill  is 
contained  In  section  5.  This  section 
would  amend  the  1984  act  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  for  detailed  system 
»nd  project  planning.  This  tyi)e  of  plan- 
ning would  carry  one  step  further  the 
mass  transportation  planning  now  In- 
cluded under  the  compre-iensive  urban 
planning  program  authorized  by  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  It  would 
provide  the  specific  Information  needed 
to  inform  officials,  and  the  public  as  well, 
as  to  the  costs  and  probable  results  of 
transportation  proposals.  As  we  know, 
grants  are  only  as  effective  as  the  pro- 
grams they  finance.  Federal  fimds  will 
be  better  spent  after  more  extensive 
planning  at  the  local  level. 

An  Important  section  of  the  bill  is  sec- 
tion 4.  which  calls  for  the  Investigation 
of  new  methods  of  urban  transportation. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, consulting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce,  would  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  program  of  research,  development, 
wid  demonstration  of  new  methods  of 
urban  transportation.  A  report  on  the 
program,  together  with  any  recom- 
mended legislation,  would  be  submitted 
to  the  President  within  18  months  of 
enactment  of  this  bUl.  It  is  anticipated 
that  such  a  program  would  concern  it- 
Klf  with  all  aspects  of  new  urban  trans- 


portation systems  for  metropolitan  areas 
of  various  sizes  and  would  provide  na- 
tional leadership  In  this  field. 

The  proposed  new  program  of  research 
would  tend  to  counteract  the  present 
built-in  bias  toward  traditional  systems. 
Our  present  systems  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  so  badly",  and  the  need  Is  so 
urgent  to  bring  about  some  Improvement, 
that  there  Is  a  tendency  to  use  the  very 
limited  Federal  funds  available  to  shore 
up  existing  systems.  New  York  City,  for 
exampde,  has  received  a  $23.4  million 
capital  grant  for  400  new  cars  for  its  sub- 
way. Other  cities  have  received  capital 
grants  to  help  buy  new  equipment  for 
their  bus  companies.  This  investment  in 
new  equipment  is  oertaiitly  needed,  but 
it  does  not  represent  any  real  break- 
through In  design  or  system  concepts. 
Even  San  Pranclseo's  new  $1  billion  rapid 
transit  system,  which  has  received  Fed- 
eral aid  In  the  form  of  both  capital  and 
demonstration  grants,  does  not  Involve 
any  really  radical  departures  from  ex- 
isting rail  transportation. 

Perhaps  a  new  program  of  research 
will  ultimately  bring  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  the  movement  of  people  in  our 
cities.  I  hope  so,  but  such  hopes  are 
undoubtedly  in  vain  unless  we  begin  to 
revise  our  thinking  on  the  scope  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  our  cities.  In  this 
regard^  I  am  compelled  to  point  out  that 
this  blil.  while  a  step  forward,  is  but  a 
very  small  step.  It  does  nothing  to 
really  balance  the  transportation  net- 
works of  our  cities.  Compared  to  the 
billion*  of  dollars  In  Federal  aid  avail- 
able for  roadbullding,  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  iire  insignificant. 

Under  this  mass  transportation  bill, 
because  of  the  12.5-percent  limit  on 
funds  Which  may  go  to  any  one  State,  the 
maximum  which  New  York  State  could 
receive  would  be  $21,875,000  a  jrear.  Of 
course,  New  York  City  would  receive  less 
than  this.  I  can  hardly  foresee  a  dra- 
matic Improvement  for  the  riders  of  New 
York's  transit  system  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation. 

A  very  small  city  might  conceivably 
have  its  one  busline  rejuvenated  with 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid  provided,  but 
our  httge,  sprawling  metropoUtan  cen- 
ters can  only  receive  perlphersd  help. 
There  is  a  need  for  sufficient  Federal  aid 
to  develop  sophisticated  new  transpor- 
tation systems. 

Only  such  systems,  combined  with 
imaginative  new  housing,  more  and  bet- 
ter schools  and  recreational  opportuzd- 
tles,  can  save  the  people  in  our  large 
cities  from  a  late  20th  century  version  of 
life  In  the  Dark  Agies.  Surely  It  was  pos- 
sible to  travel  at  a  quicker  pace  through 
the  streets  of  medieval  cities  than 
through  mid  town  Manhattan  today. 

Therefore,  although  I  support  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1966, 
I  contend  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  does  not  provide  enough  funds,  and 
the  funds  that  art  provided  are  subject 
to  arbitrary  limitation.  To  correct  the 
latter  problem.  I  have  IntroducedTeglsla- 
tion  (HJR.  12823)  which  elhninates  the 
12.5-percent  limitation.  To  augment 
the  available  funds,  I  have  also  intro- 
duced a  6111  (HH.  12852)   which  would 


permit  a  State  to  use  revenues  from  the 
highway  trust  fimd  for  mass  transit  pur- 
poses. It  would  provide  additional 
funds  for  crucially  needed  mass  trans- 
portation without  adding  one  dollar  to 
the  President's  budget. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  neither 
does  HJl.  14810  do  anything  toward  alle- 
viating thei  operating  expenses  of  our 
mass  traixsportation  systems.  Many 
commuter  lines — including  subways 
such  Eis  in  New  York  and  Boston — ^have 
proven  their  Inability  to  finance  their 
operations  merely  out  of  fares  and  rev- 
enues. They  need  direct  cash  grants  to 
keep  operating,  grants  well  beyond  the 
financial  resources  of  our  cities.  I  have 
therefore  introduced  HJR.  12850,  which 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
underwrite  a  major  portion  of  the  oper- 
ating k>sses  of  any  transportation  facility 
which  provides  commuter  services  in  a 
metropolitan  area.  Such  legislation 
faces  up  to  the  real  financial  problems  of 
urban  mass  transportation — a  challenge 
avoided  by  the  present  legislation. 

Under  this  proposal,  grants,  which 
would  be  on  a  two-thirds,  one-third 
matching  basis,  would  be  available  to 
public  transportation  authorities  which 
have  broad  responsibilities  for  mainte- 
nance of  commuter  transpMtatloa. 
There  are  no  objective  reasons  why  Fed- 
eral aid  for  mass  transit  should  be 
limited  only  to  subsidMng  capital  Im- 
provements. It  is  very  artlflclal  to  draw 
clear-cut  lines  between  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  Skid  In  nnandng  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  and  Federal  assistance 
in  underwriting  operating  deficits.  Op- 
erating expenses  are  all  part  of  the  ooets 
of  running  a  commuter  system,  and  the 
system  has  to  be  preserved,  regardless  of 
cost.  How  can  a  line  that  is  about  to 
fold  take  advantage  of  Federal  funds  for 
capital  improvements  if  it  cannot  meet 
its  payroll  or  continue  to  sustain  even 
the  most  marginal  kind  of  service? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  is  basically  sodnd  and 
should  be  quickly  eiuu;ted.  It  is  a  step 
forward  in  the  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  urban  mass  transportation.  The  new 
planning  and  research  provlaioDs  are 
well  conceived. 

The  program  is  still  hobbled,  however, 
by  Inadequate  funds.  Speed  and  massive 
action  is  needed  to  help  our  great  metro- 
politan areas  keep  ahead  of  growing 
population  pressures  which  are  creating 
Intolerable  traffic  congestion.  I  hope 
that  we  will  soon  have  the  wportunlty 
to  vote  for  complementary  measures 
which  will  allow  this  program  to  spurt 
ahead  in  our  large  cities. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 
Schiuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  rise  In  support  of  this  bill  with  the 
hope  that  in  years  to  come  we  will  assist 
the  cities  far  more  effectively  in  meeting 
their  need  for  cheap,  efficient,  oomfort- 
able  mass  tremslt. 

Mass  transportation  is  no  longer  a 
problem  of  interest  only  to  experts  and 
technlciaiu.  Events  of  recent  months 
have  dramatized  that  the  problems  of 
mass  transportation  have  the  most 
sensitive  and  explosive  Implications^  for 
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tbe  heaRh  azid  vitality  of  our  urban  com- 
munities and  for  the  viability  and  sound- 
ness of  our  human  and  intergroup  rela- 
tions. 

The  McCone  report  on  the  Watts  riots 
of  last  year  made  It  clear  beyond  doubt 
that  the  absence  of  cheap,  swift  mass 
transportatknt  which  could  get  workers 
to  where  the  Jobs  are,  was  one  of  the 
basle  causes  of  the  alienation  and  frus- 
tratlim  which  led  to  that  explosion  of 
rage  and  Mttemess. 

The  cessation  of  operations  of  the  New 
York  City  subway  system  in  recent 
months  has  heightened  our  conscious- 
ness (rf  how  indispensable  mass  transit  is 
to  fell  of  us,  but  most  especially  to  the 
low-lncbme  groups  In  our  community 
who  do  not  have  options — who  do  not 
have  viable  alternatives. 

It  seems  a  manif(4d  injustice  that  in 
the  same  year  in  which  transit  fares  in 
New  York  City  have  been  substantially 
raised  by  government  flat,  in  effect  im- 
POfldng  a  regressive  tax  on  the  poor,  we 
should  have  eliminated  luxury  taxes  on 
expensive  leathn'  higgage,  Jewelry,  furs, 
and  foreign  cars. 

New  York  City  has  received  only  a 
fraetkm  of  the  several  hundred  million 
dollars  which  New  York  State,  under 
the  Roekefdler  administration,  has  ten- 
dered to  our  commuter  rail  system  serv- 
ing prosperous  residents  of  affluent  sub- 
urbia. We  must  have  adequate,  com- 
fortaUe  commuter  transportation  for 
those  who  live  outside  the  confines  of 
our  cities  but  who  make  their  livelihoods 
m  the  elttes  and  oontrfbute  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  cities. 

But  certainly  we  have  no  lesser  need 
Itor  adequate  mass  transportation  which 
meetft  the  needs  of  our  urban  populatl<»L 
And.  to  date,  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
OoTvmment,  as  well  as  the  States,  in  aid 
of  mj^tan  mass  transportation,  have  been 
Pftthetieally  inadequate  to  the  need. 

Our  urban  centers  are  In  desperate 
need  of  comprehensive  planning  which 
will  integrate  both  the  physical  plans 
and  financial  and  rate  structures  of  our 
eommuter  railroad,  bus.  bridge  and 
highway  systons,  with  our  urban  mass 
tranqiort  systems. 

If  a  fraction  of  the  long-term  plan- 
ning, as  well  as  the  Federal  financial 
aids  invested  in  our  highway  system  were 
devoted  to  the  planning  and  financial 
needs  <rf  our  mass  transit,  there  would 
be  a  r^ld  improivement  In  the  way  of 
Hfe  not  only  for  our  urban  wortdng  pop- 
ulatttm  which  depends  almost  exclxislvely 
on  mass  transit,  but  Indeed  for  HO  of  our 
urban  pt^iulation  whose  daily  lives  in- 
evitably depend  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  availability  of  efficient,  cheap  mass 
transit. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Okabowski]. 

Mr.  ORABOW8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise.  In  support  of  this  leglslatkm. 

B4r.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to   tile   gentleman   from   Hawaii    [Mr. 

MATStmAQA]. 

Mr.  MATSX7NAOA.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  14810.  a  bill  to 


authorize  further  '  grants  for  technical 
studies  and  to  provide  for  an  expedited 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  rlew  urban  transporta- 
tion systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of  mass 
transportation  coatlnue  to  plague  our 
large  cities,  and  even  our  little  ones.  It  is 
paradoxical  that  rtodem  man,  equipped 
with  the  fastest  mtans  of  transportation 
ever  known  to  maq,  finds  himself  bogged 
down,  at  least  twice  a  day  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  our  technically  advanced  coun- 
try in  traffic  Jams,  and  traveling  at  a  rate 
slower  than  one  on  horseback.  If  we  are 
to  escape  the  enttmpment  of  our  own 
creation — the  explosive  growth  of  the 
number  of  automobiles  on  our  highways 
— ^we  must  contlnije  to  search  for  solu- 
tion in  mass  transportation. 

The  bill  under  consideration  will  pro- 
vide a  continuance  of  the  step  In  the 
right  direction  which  was  Initially  taken 
in  the  88th  Congress.  I  am  proud  that 
I  participated  In  that  bold  "and  imagina- 
tive action  when  tlie  Congress  passed  the 
Urban  Mass  Tran^»rtatlon  Act  of  1964. 
A  good  start  In  a  worthy  program  has 
been  made.  Let  vm  today  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  that  program. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  '  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT./  Mr.  Chairman,  mass 
transportation  is  a  serious  domestic 
problem  that  cries  out  for  solution.  But 
a  Federal  solution  Is  not  always  the  best 
solution. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  Federal 
revenues  collected  primarily  from  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  taxes,  are 
not  an  appropriate  source  for  financing 
local  urban  transportation  systems. 

A  few  large  cities  "which  neglected  their 
transportation  needs  for  many  decades 
are  now  asking  all  XJS.  taxpayers  to  pay 
their  obligations. 

Mass  transportation  systems  enhance 
the  local  property  values  of  the  local 
property  owners  and  local  businesses. 
Local  sales  tax,  local  property  tax  and 
the  coin  box  are  the  appropriate  meth- 
ods for  financing  local  massive  trans- 
portation systems.  • 

If  local  officials— If  State  legislators- 
would  get  hold  of  their  courage  and  levy 
the  necessary  income  taxes  for  educa- 
tion purposes,  as  one  example  only,  there 
would  be  ample  loc»l  property  sources  to 
finance  local  services. 

The  income  tax  is  the  appropriate 
source  for  financing  education — there  is 
a  correlation  between  Income  and  educa- 
tion, and  vice  versa; 

Services  which  enhance  local  property 
values  should  look  to  local  property  and 
sales  for  tax  support. 

There  Is  Uttle  coh-elatlot^lJetween  the 
Income  taxes  paid '  by  individuals  and 
corporations  throaghout  the  United 
States  and  any  benefit  they  could  pos- 
sibly recfeive  from  local  transportation 
subsidies. 


I  suggest  that  local  officials  with  trans- 
portation ills  revise  their  tax  systems  and 
methods  so  that  the  taxes  exacted  from 
their  citizens  are  more  related  and  more 
equitable  to  the  services  which  they  want 
to  provide  for  their  citizens. 

Here,  in  an  era  of  accelerating  infla- 
tion, we  should  be  concerned  about  the 
extraordinary  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government — especially  when  the'  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  more  than 
it  Is  taking  in. 

For  the  reasons  that  the  source  of 
revenues  is  inappropriate  and  Inequi- 
table and  that  the  proposed  authorization 
exceeds  the  President's  budget,  I  must 
oppose  this  bill.  These  problems  desen-e 
better  solutions.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  de- 
serves better  consideration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
told  the  House  yesterday  during  debate 
on  the  FNMA  bill,  our  esteemed  and  able 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  Wiiliam  A.  Bar- 
rett, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.'cannot  be  present  because  of  the 
unfortunate  death  of  his  brother.  Other- 
wise I  know  he  would  deeply  want  to  be 
present  here  today  to  support  the  mass 
transit  bill.  His  Housing  Subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject 
and  reported  an  excellent  bill  to  the  full 
committee.  Mr.  Barrett  asked  me  to 
urge  his  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation so  vitally  needed  by  our  cities, 
large  and  small,  to  help  them  cope  with 
the  staggering  problems  of  mass  trans- 
portation which  are  besetting  our  cities 
and  towns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Barrett]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  RscoRn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectton 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
urban  mass  transit  bill  is  urgently 
needed  to  continue  the  very  Important 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  meet  the  needs 
of  towns  and  cities  of  every  size  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  As  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  stated,  the 
widespread  support  for  the  bill  was 
shown  by  our  favorable  vote  of  11  to  0 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  29 
to  1  in  the  full  committee.  Moreover, 
testimony  we  received  in  the  course  of  4 
weeks  of  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  on  this  and  other 
housing  and  urban  development  legisla- 
tion shows  that  the  program  has  broad 
support  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  mayors, 
labor,  and  private  mass  transit  operators 
as  well. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  original  1964  act, 
which  was  limited  to  3  years.  The 
principal  provision  is  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  of  up  to  $175  million 
aimually.  This  section  was  taken  from 
the  bill  introduced  by  our  ranldng  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall].  I  would  like  to 
say  that  his  strong  support  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  very  important  to  iU 
success. 
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Because  of  the  necessary  leadtime  for 
planning  and  development  in  an  in- 
dustry like  mass  transit,  it  is  important 
that  funds  be  made  available  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  recognition  of  this,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  co- 
operated fully  and  has  appropriated 
funds  a  year  in  advance.  As  a  result, 
funds  have  already  been  appropriated 
for  1967  but  what  is  needed  now  is  an 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968  to 
carry  out  the  President's  request  for  an 
appropriation  to  cover  that  year  so  that 
the  business  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment can  go  ahead  right  now  even 
though  the  actual  expenditure  will  not 
be  made  until  later. 

Basically,  the  bill  continues  and  pro- 
vides additional  funds  for  the  urban 
mass  transit  program  which  was  first  es- 
tablished in  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964.  Under  that  program. 
Federal  partial  grants  are  provided  to 
assist  local  governments  in  financing  the 
capital  facilities  and  equipment  needed 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
comprehensively  planned  urban  mass 
transportation  systems.  The  Federal 
grant  can  cover  up  to  two-thirds  of  net 
project  cost — that  part  of  total  cost 
which  cannot  be  financed  out  of  revenue. 
While  these  grants  naturally  can  go  onJy 
to  public  bodies,  the  equipment  and  con- 
struction can  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is 
used  to  aid  privately  owned  systems 
tiirough  leasing  arrangements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1964  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  authorized  a  level  of  $150 
million  for  this  program  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  modest  increase  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $175  million  begliming  in 
fiscal  1968  is  well  justified  by  the  in- 
creasing acti\ity  in  this  field.  During 
fiscal  1965,  mass  transit  projects  amount- 
ing to  $51  million  were  approved  and 
during  the  past  year,  this  jumped  to  $106 
million.  On  June  30  of  this  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment had  a  bacldog  of  40  applications 
under  review  totaling  $108  million.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  rate  will  continue  to  rise 
because  the  need  is  great. 

It  is  little  short  of  amazing  how  an 
Industry  as  vital  as  local  mass  transpor- 
tation was  so  long  neglected.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease 
in  tiie  number  of  riders  in  spite  of  our 
expanding  urban  population.  Most  of 
the  decrease  appears  to  have  come  dur- 
ing off  hours,  while  the  numlier  of  peo- 
ple dependent  on  mass  transit  to  get  to 
and  from  work  has  held  up.  However, 
the  effect  on  transit  revenues  has  been 
significant  and  the  industry  has  t)een 
bard  put  to  invest  in  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  equipment  and  to  maintain 
adequate  service  which  is  necessary  to 
attract  riders.  The  modest  margin  of 
assistance  provided  imder  this  program 
Is  serving  to  revitalize  local  transit  sys- 
tems, not  only  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  actually  ride  our  buses,  subways  and 
commuter  trains,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
everj'one  who  travels  in  and  around  our 
cities. 

The  program  also  has  a  broader  beiie- 
flt  in  that  a  healthy  transit  system  is 
^tal  to  community  development  and. 
particularly,  to  maintaining  our  tremen- 
dous investment  in  downtown  areas.    If 
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our  other  efforts  to  rebuild  our  cities 
tiirough  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  are  to  succeed,  it  is  vital  that 
the  local  transportation  system  be  effi- 
cient and  up  to  date. 

While  the  use  of  private  psissenger 
cars  win  continue  to  Increase,  we  cannot 
rely  on  them  to  meet  all  of  our  transit 
needs.  Already  fully  half  of  the  land 
area  of  some  of  our  major  cities  is  de- 
voted to  moving  and  storing  cars.  This 
involves  a  tremendous  cost  and  loss  of 
local  tax  revenues.  Also,  these  drivers 
will  share  in  the  benefits  of  efficient  mass 
transit  through  lessened  traffic  conges- 
tion. Moreover,  not  everyone  has  the 
alternative  of  his  own  automobile  be- 
cause of  age,  incottne  or  physical  handi- 
cap. For  these  people,  mass  transit  is  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  14810,  the  urban  mass  tran- 
sit bill. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  14810, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1966.  as  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Th^  com- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership 'of  its 
chairman,  has  reported  a  bill  which 
should  help  the  cities  establish  a  more 
balanced  and  efficient  transportation 
system. 

I  hare*  long  felt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  outstanding  assist- 
ance to  the  State  and  local  governments 
for  building  roads,  but  we  have  neglected 
the  great  mass  transportation  needs  of 
our  large  cities.  The  bill  we  are  voting 
on  today,  along  with  the  original  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  is  a  neces- 
sary step  in  redressing  the  imbalance  be- 
tween automobile  and  mass  transporta- 
tion in  the  cities. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section 
4  of  HH.  14810.  This  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  prepare  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
of  new  methods  of  urban  transportation. 
Last  year  I,  along  with  several  other  Con- 
gressmen, Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
this.  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  incorporated  my  proposal  in  section 

4  of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  research  and 
evaluation  of  radically  improved  meth- 
ods of  transportation  that  are  being  pro- 
posed fcnd  developed.  I  hope  that  this 
section  will  give  new  impetus  to  transit 
development,  and  that  we  can  achieve 
our  aim  of  breakthrough  results  within 

5  years,  as  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coimcil  of  Metro- 
politan Area  Leagues  of  Women  Voters 
has  just  issued  a  very  valuable  study  on 
transpbrtation  in  the  Tvrtn  Cities  of  Min- 
neapolb  and  St.  Paul.  The  study  was 
prepared  by  the  transportation  commit- 
tee of  the  league.  The  chairman,  Mrs. 
Milton  Hughes,  and  her  fellow  commit- 
tee members  spent  hundreds  of  hours  In 
research  to  provide  information  on  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  Twin  Cities 
metropolitan  area. 

One  j)art  of  their  study  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  research  and  develop- 


ment of  mass  transportation  systems. 
This  part  of  the  study  lists  the  modes  of 
mass  transportation,  and  I  include  it  at 
the  end  of  my  remarlcs; 

Modes  or  Mass  TKAifSPOSTAxioN 

Dlscusaed  b«low  ar«  ezl«tLiig  mod«8  of  maas 
transportation,  one  or  more  of  which  are  In 
use  In  many  areas,  and  new  methoda,  or  new 
slants  on  old  metboda.  for  mass  transit. 
Among  them  are  modes  sxiltable  for  shuttle 
service  within  a  city,  and  for  transportation 
within  a  metropolitan  area. 

Motor  buses  are  the  most  commonly  iised 
form  of  mass  transit.  They  run  on  existing 
streets  and  highways.  Some  llaes  serve  as 
feeders  to  rail  rapid  transit.  Trmvel  through 
congested  areas  and  frequent  stops  cause  bus 
service  to  be  slower  than  autos.  To  increase 
speed,  some  cities  have  express  busee  operat- 
ing along  city  arterlalB  and  on  freeways  and 
have  reserved  transit  lanee  In  downtown 
areas. 

Rail  rapid  transit  Is  an  electric  railway 
for  passenger  service  which  runs  on  tracks 
above  or  below  ground.  It  commonly  serves 
urban  areas  within  six  to  eight  mllee  of  the 
center  city,  makes  stops  every  one  to  two 
miles,  and  is  principally  fad  by  local  bus 
service  and  outlying  parking  lots. 

CoDMnuter  trains  provide  high  speed  service 
for  large  nimibers  of  passengers.  They  serve 
suburban  areas  30  to  40  miles  from  the  cen- 
ter city,  are  usually  owned  by  a  private  rail- 
road, make  stops  every  three  to  five  miles, 
and  are  fed  by  walkers,  autos,  and  occa- 
sionally by  feeder  buses. 

Monorail  began  Its  first  trial  operation  In 
this  coimtry  along  a  970  foot  line  In  Houston, 
Texas,  early  In  1968.  Passenger  cars  move 
on  a  single  rail.  The  first  monorail  train 
was  Installed  in  Wuppertal,  Oermany.  some 
sixty  yean  ago.  It  offers  no  advantages  over 
trains. 

Weetlnghouse  Transit  Expressway  Is  based 
on  the  use  of  lightweight  automated  vehicles 
operating  singly  or  In  trains.  It  usee  rubber 
tired  vehicles  resembling  a  bus  and  runs  on 
a  roadway  composed  of  two  concrete  tracks 
which  may  be  an  aerial  structure,  on  ths 
ground,  or  in  a  subway.  The  train  can  oper- 
ate at  50  m.p.h.  Westingbouse  bu  built  a 
demonstration  expressway  near  Plttsburgti, 
Pennsylvania. 

Electronically  Controlled  Bus.  An  experi- 
mental model  has  been  manufactured  by  the 
Flexible  Company.  LoudonviUe.  Ohio,  and 
Barrett  Electronics  Corporation.  Northbrook, 
nilnolB.  Operated  by  a  regular  driver,  this 
bus  would  start  out  in  suburban  areas. 
After  collecting  its  passengers,  it  enters  an 
expreseway  where  It  Is  coupled  with  other 
buses  Into  a  continuous  bus-train  which 
moves  to  the  city  at  high  speed  on  electronic 
guides  embedded  In  the  pavement.  This 
system  eliminates  the  need  for  transferring 
from  private  car  or  bus  to  other  rapid  transit 
and  the  time  losses  which  such  transfers 
entail. 

Tbe  CoDunuter  Piggyback,  a  concept  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  proposes  that  bucea.  after 
collecting  passengers  In  suburbia,  be  locded 
on  trains  without  requiring  passengers  to 
leave  tbe  buses. 

The  Jet  Skimmer  Is  an  air  cushion  vehicle 
accommodating  fifteen  paFsengera  which 
travels  on  both  land  and  water  on  a  four 
foot  thick  bSt  cushion.  It  went  into  serv- 
ice m  August,  1906,  making  ten  trips  dally 
between  the  Oakland  and  Saa  Francisco  air- 
ports and  downtown  San  Francisco,  thus 
eliminating  a  long  trip  by  freeway.  The 
operation  is  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Port  of  Oakland,  in  cooperation  with  SPO 
Hellcoter  Airlines  Inc.  and  Teztronlcs  Bell 
Aero-Systems  Company.  It  Is  assisted  by  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency. 

The  Unlflow  Berggren  Mass  Transit  Sys- 
tem, developed  by  a  Minneapolis  engineer. 
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would  utilljM  a  Tehlole  acconunodatlng  up  to 
ao  pMHngMra  which  would  float  .15  to  M 
InebM  above  the  mrface  of  a  duct  contaln- 
inc  atr  Jeta  which  would  lift  and  propel 
the  vehicle  at  apeeda  of  80  to  00  m.pJi.  The 
TtbratlonlMi,  frlctlonleaa,  and  allent  vchlclee 
would  run  laalda  a  tube  ten  feet  wide  (for 
two-way  traOo)  above,  on,  or  below  the 
Bvound.  Kaelx  oar  oould  be  eeparately  pro- 
Kranuaed  to  offer  nonetop  eervloe  from  any 
point  of  artfln  to  any  destination  with  a 
mimmum  distance  between  •tatlocu  of  1,300 
feet.  Smaller  vehicles  aeooaamodatlng  six 
passengers  would  require  a  tube  leee  than 
thr*e  feet  wide  (for  one-way  traiOo)  and 
oould  operate  la  ezlstlns  freeway  medians. 
Cost  estimated  for  on  or  above  grade  serv- 
ice U  «3  million  to  M  mlllton  per  mUe. 

The  TBlettrana  system  uses  four  passenger 
aleotrloaUy  powered  oars  which  travel  In 
tubes  and  are  controlled  by  a  computer. 
Travel  Is  non  stop  at  46  m.pJi.  to  a  destina- 
tion selected  by  depositing  an  IBU  card  In  a 
slot.  A  one  mile  demonstration  Une  wlU 
be  built  In  downtown  Detroit  in  1069  by  the 
Itelatrans  Corporation  of  Detrott,  Michigan. 

Hovertraln.  now  operating  In  Hythe,  Xng- 
Und,  rides  on  a  on*-half  inch  cushion  of 
oompvessod  air  generated  within  ttke  train. 
Xts  track  is  a  concrete  trough.  Potential 
SPfds  are  300  to  400  m4>Jb. 

WaUt  on-walk  otf  conveyors  (ssoalatora  and 
eonveyor  belts  ter  pedsstrlans) .  are  fuUy 
automatle,  operate  unattended,  and  handle 
pessimgers  In  a  oontlnaous  process.  Tbey 
are  tised  to  move  people  between  floon  of 
buildings,  along  sloping  walkways,  and  aom 
place  to  i^ace  In  some  airport  terminals.  Es- 
calators are  much  more  common  th^n  con- 
veyor belts,  ilthough  ths  latter  are  simpler 
and  are  perhaps  sllghUy  faster.  Low  speeds 
(up  to  3  m.pJi.)  make  these  devices  rela- 
tively unattractive  for  service  on  level  walk- 
ways. 

The  vehicular  conveyor  consists  of  booths 
with  seats  mounted  on  a  conveyor  belt.  A 
short  length  of  this  type  of  conveyor  was 
buUt  In  New  Tork  City  In  the  ISOO's.  It 
was  used  as  a  pleasant  way  to  sightsee  and 
to  toansport  people  between  two  points  of 
interest.  A  modem  example  Is  the  "Car- 
veyur,"  the  trade  name  of  a  mass  transit  sys- 
tem developed  by  Stepheu-Adamson  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubbtf  Company.  It  was  originally  en- 
visaged fc*  the  shuttle  Une  betwen  Times 
Square  and  Qrsnd  Central  SUtlon  In  New 
Tork.  Because  this  system  operates  with  a 
nimimum  of  personnel,  it  was  opposed  by 
tile  transportation  onion  and  thus  never 
Installed.  It  can  attain  speeds  of  15  m.pJi. 
sad,  with  further  development,  may  be  able 
to  operate  at  speeds  up  to  50  per  cent  greater. 

The  helicopter  as  a  form  of  mass  transit 
ispijmarlly  used  to  transport  people  between 
downtown  areas,  between  airports,  or  between 
<lowntown  areas  and  airports.  Extended  use 
U  limited  because  of  the  noise,  size,  and 
opet. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  AlotenuL  Mr. 
Cfhalnnan,  on  page  3  of  the  oommltteci 
report—Houae  Report  No.  1487— there  Is 
an  Indication  that  we  have  |55  million 
In  carryover  funds  for  thla  program. 

It  says  the  ISM  act  iHx>vided  a  3-year 
»Vthorlsatlon  totalling  $375  million  in 
Foderal  grants,  but  that  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for,  that  period  totals  $330 
million — $60  mllllcm  for  fiscal  1996  and 
$130  mimon  each  for  fiscal  1996  and 
1967. 

Bvldently,  then.  If  we  approve  a  bill 
authorldng  a  total  of  $335  million  for  3 
years,  as  this  bill  provides,  we  actually 
are  approving  the  availability  of  $380 
miiUlon. 

The  President  has  wisely  asked  that 
we  restrict  vending  in  this  critical  time 
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of  an  overheated  I  fiscal  condition.  We 
will  be  making  a  real  mistake  if  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  authorization  as  provided 
in  thUi  bill. 

The-  authorlzatton  should  be  reduced 
at  leadt  to  a  level  qf  $125  million  for  each 
fiscal  year,  1866  and  1967.  With  the  $55 
million  in  carryover  funds,  the  total 
avaUahmty  will  be  $305  million. 

Thli  total  woul4  be  a  more  nearly  re- 
sponsible figure  f (V  us  to  approve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  I  recognize  the  need 
tor  attention  to  ba  given  to  the  problems 
of  traffic  congestion  in  our  large  cities. 
I  also  recognize  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility In  our  handling  of  leglsla- 
Uon.  . 

The  House  will  also  be  presented  soon 
additional  legislation  affecting  metro- 
politan areas  including  mass  transporta- 
tion— Ihe  bill  proposing  demonstration 
cities  and  metropolitan  development  dis- 
tricts.. The  costs  of  these  programs  are 
also  extremely  vague — virtually  un- 
known. 

Mr.  Chairman,  f/hen  we  in  this  body 
act  so,  irresponsible  as  to  authorize  funds 
over  and  above  a  bare  minimum  in  a 
time  of  national  fiscal  tension  such  as 
this,  we  totally  forfeit  our  right  to  ask 
that  anyone  in  th«  Nation  show  respon- 
sibility, whether  it  be  management  and 
labor,  or  the  admlalstratlon. 

Mr.  POGARTV.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  record  my  unqualified  support 
for  H^R.  14810  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  extension  of  the  Mass  Transit  Act, 
as  provided  by  this  bill,  is  a  most  neces- 
sary $tep  that  must  be  taken  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  this  most  valuable 
program.  We  from  New  England  have  a 
special  interest  in  this  program  and  a 
special  appreciation  of  its  merit  since 
the  Nfew  Haven  Railroad,  which  services 
my  district,  beneflfs  from  the  $3  million 
mass  transit  demonstration  grant.  Al- 
thougfh  this  grant  supports  the  New 
Haveji's  west  end  cbmmuter  service,  It  In 
effect  helps  to  keep  the  railroad  alive 
durlnfe  the  presexjt  difficult  period  of 
transition,  and  thus  benefits  the  whole 
servlc/e  area  of  thf  New  Haven,  Includ- 
ing niy  State. 

I  ttote  with  soaie  concern  that  the 
other  body  yesterday  reduced  its  own 
comnolttee  recoouqendations  for  funding 
of  th«sse  valuable  programs  from  the  pro- 
posed $225  mlllioii  annual  amount  to 
$150  million  annually,  which  has  been 
the  a|nount  allowed  heretofore.  For  this 
reason,  I  hope  tha|  the  House  will  allow 
the  modest  Increasp  to  $175  million  pro- 
posed by  our  own  committee. 

I  am  especially  tnterested  in  the  pro- 
visloiis  of  the  pending  bill  which  make 
allow;iuice  for  new  programs  of  research 
and  aevelopment  fcito  new  concepts  of 
urban  traniq^ortat^n  and  also  support 
granljB  for  planning  and  for  comprehen- 
sive Eevlew  of  new  programs  by  the  Sec- 
retary. These  are  the  features  of  the 
pending  bill  that  will  permit  the  pro- 
gnutt  to  be  much  fiore  forward-looking 
and  will  help  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
futuA. 

In  this  respect  the  pending  bill  6om- 
plem^aits  the  excellent  program  enacted 
last  Jear  under  ths  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act,  which  was  passed 
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largely  through  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league  in  the  other  body.  Senator 
Claiborptb  Pell  of  Rhode  Island.  TTiat 
legislation  also  finances  a  far-reaching 
program  of  research  and  development 
that  can  lead  to  a  whole  new  generation 
of  high-speed  ground  transportation 
equipment.  It  also  finances  the  con- 
struction of  new  raUroad  equipment  to 
be  used  In  consumer  demonstration  testa 
beginning  next  year.  I  dare  say  that 
some  of  the  features  of  the  bill  before  m 
today  would  not  be  there  if  It  were  not 
for  the  new  perspectives  that  were 
opened  as  a  result  of  Senator  Pell's  out- 
standing woilE  and  initiative  In  this  field 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Urbtm  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1966.  It  Is  a  measure  that  serves  a 
ccmtlnulng  and  pressing  need  in  our  ur- 
ban centers — the  need  for  transportation 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

Many  Americans  find  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  the  answer  to  their  transporta- 
tion requirements.  It  is  convenient;  it 
Is  private.  Yet  we  must  remember  that 
not  everyone  can  drive,  and  not  everyone 
can  afford  an  automobile. 

Miami,  for  example,  has  many  senior 
citizens  who  must  depend  upon  public 
transportation.  Many  workers,  partltiu- 
larly  women  workers,  would  not  be  able 
to  get  to  their  Jobs  without  bus  service. 
This  is  true  in  almost  all  of  our  cities. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  let  urban  mass^ 
transportation   falter.     We  must  help 
provide  the  public  support  that  is  necesr 
sary  to  Insure  transportation  for  all. 

Furthermore,  with  increasing  popula- 
tion pressures,  more  and  more  Americana 
will  find  that  driving  to  work  is  increas- 
ingly expensive  and  time  consuming. 
We  must  plan  ahead  to  avert  traffic  bot- 
tlenecks by  diversifying  the  transporta- 
tlpn  alternatives  in  our  cities. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Mlam'  has 
increased  14  percent  in  p<»>ulatlon  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965.  We  are  now  over 
the  million  mark.  By  1985,  the  Dade 
Coimty  Planning  Department  estimates 
that  we  will  have  close  to  2^  million 
residents. 

Similar  figures  are  projected  for  many 
areas,  particularly  in  growing  south 
Dade.  Intolerable  traffic  congestion  to 
Inevitable  unless  we  both  continue  our 
roads  program  and  also  use  these  rights- 
of-way  for  transit  vehicles.  Transporta- 
tion chaos  will  stifle  growth  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  economic  benefits  and 
potential. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  pro- 
vides only  a  modest  increase  in  the  urban 
mass  transit  program,  and  cities 
throughout  the  Nation  are  applying  for 
vital  assistance.  I  urge  that  we. enact 
this  legislation  and  thus  demonstrate 
our  continued  support  for  a  balanced 
transportation  network  for  our  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  motion  to  re- 
commit. WhUe  I  sympathize  with  the 
great  need  to  trim  spending  during  this 
period  of  war  and  inflation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  better  places  to  make 
the  cut. 

Mass  transit  Is  one  thing  that  the 
cities  need  badly  which  does  not  come 
loaded  with  either  Federal  control  or 
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padded  Federal  payrolls.  Mass  transit 
money  Is  money  spent  well.  I  am  in 
favor  of  economy,  but  let  me  make  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  where  Congress  might  find 
s  lot  more  fat  to  carve  off  the  budget. 
I  refer  to  the  poverty  program. 

Why  cut  $25  million  off  this  good,  im- 
political  program  when  the  $1.8  billion  a 
year  poverty  program,  a  veritable  bo- 
nanza of  waste,  is  available  to  be  cut? 
Let  me  suggest  that  we  leave  the  $25  mil- 
lion in  the  msiss  transit  program  and 
slash  $250  million  from  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. That  will  be  10  times  smarter  and 
10  times  more  profitable. 

After  all,  there  must  be  plenty  of  fat 
in  a  poverty  program  that  can  afford  to 
subsidize  LeRol  Jones'  "Black  Arts 
Repertory  Theater" — which  the  police 
raided  this  spring,  only  to  discover  a 
black  nationalist  arsenal. 

The  mass  trsuislt  program  is  a  good 
program.  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
make  it  pay  for  the  trouble  sowed  by 
programs  like  the  poverty  program.  Let 
the  poverty  program  p&y  directly. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years 
ago  Congress,  by  enacting  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  in- 
augurated a  program  to  help  the  cities 
cope  with  their  crippling  public  trans- 
portation problems.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  enlarges  and  Improves  upon 
this  program  in  recognition  of  the  in- 
creasingly urgent  needs  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  for  adequate  transit  sys- 
tems. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act* 
of  1966  provides  a  three- pronged  attack 
on  the  urban  transport  problem  through 
a  grant  program  for  the  constuction  of 
transit  facilities,  through  research  and 
development  into  new  types  of  urban 
transport,  and  through  assistance  for  the 
planning,  engineering,  and  design  of 
urban  transportation  projects. 

The  coordination  and  leadership  in  all 
three  of  these  areas  is  desperately 
needed  by  all  the  major  cities  in  this 
Nation,  and  most  of  the  medium -sized 
ones.  Individual  cities  have  neither  the 
funds  nor  the  other  resources  needed  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  the  drastic  over- 
hauls in  transit  systems  required  to  pre- 
vent their  self -strangulation.  Many 
metropolitan  areas.  Including  the  very 
largest,  have  relied  almost  exclusively  on 
highways  to  serve  the  hearts  of  their 
cities.  All  too  often,  such  a  policy  has 
threatened  to  make  over  these  cities  into 
gigantic,  continuous  traffic  jams  which 
have  become  the  bane  of  every  urban 
dweller's  existence. 

Those  who  run  these  cities  are  not  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  the  dominance  of 
highways  in  urban  areas.  The  inter- 
state highway  program  and  other 
Federal  road  programs  have  been  so  at- 
tractive that  city  goverrunents  caonot 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  then^  It 
was  only  2  years  ago,  almost  10  fgars 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  interstate 
highway  program,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognized  it  also  had  a  respon- 
sibility in  the  area  of  public  urban  trans- 
portation. 

By  passage  of  the  legislation  pending 
today,  we  reassert  our  conviction  to 
squarely  meet  this  responsibility. 


Letme  describe  in  more  detail  how  the 
program  proposed  in  this  legislation  will 
wqrk,  because  It  is  important  to  under- 
standing direction  in  which  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  support  and  improvement 
of  urban  transportation  systems  prob- 
ably will  move. 

First,  the  construction  grant  program. 
The  proposed  measure  puts  this  program 
on  a  permanent  basis.  It  also  Increases 
the  total  authorization  for  Federal  con- 
struction grants  by  $25  million  to  a  new 
annual  maximum  of  $175  million.  The 
installation  of  adequate  transport  facili- 
ties in  our  urban  areas  call  for  terrific 
capital  expenditures,  just  as  the  con- 
^tructiion  of  roads  are  very  expensive 
propositions.  City  governments,  or  even 
metropolitan  area  governments,  cannot 
be  expected  to  finance  the  construction 
of  transit  facilities.  By  putting  the  con- 
struction grant  program  on  a  permanent 
basis  We  are  recognizing  the  need  In  this 
area  for  continued  help  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Second,  is  the  program  of  research 
and  development  of  new  systems  of  ur- 
ban transportation.  The  present  bill 
continues  the  modest  proposal  of  $10 
millioin  annually  to  run  demonstrsUlon 
tests  of  new  features  of  existing  transit 
systems.  But  it  only  continues  this 
authority  for  2  more  years,  by  which 
time  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  which  administers 
this  program,  is  required  to  have  formu- 
lated a  full-scale  research  program  to 
develop  new  systems  of  urban  transport. 

Today,  our  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems are  relics  of  a  bygone  technological 
era.  With  few  exceptions,  the  systwns 
we  now  use  are  variations  of  the  bus  or 
the  trolley,  both  of  which  were  designed 
and  developed  decades  ago.  They  do  not 
really  reflect  the  technological  sophisti- 
cation and  genius .«f  which  we  are  capa- 
ble today.  The  proposed  research  pro- 
gram would  be  designed  to  close  this 
"technological  gap"  and  bring  ovu-  urtian 
transit  systems  fully  into  the  space  age. 
Whlld  we  do  not  yet  know  what  this  re- 
search and  development  will  bring  us. 
there  are  some  hints  off  on  the  horizon. 
Basically,  those  who  are  experts  in  inter- 
preting the  Images  revealed  by  the 
transportation  crystal  ball  speculate  that 
the  urban  transport  vehicle  of  the  future 
will  be  one  with  most  of  the  advantages 
of  the  automobile  and  few  of  the  disad- 
vantages. In  short,  it  will  be  a  form  of 
individualized  transportation  that  will  be 
ready  to  leave  when  you  want  to  leave, 
take  you  directly  to  your  destination 
without  stops  or  transfers  along  the  way. 
And  It  will  not  get  you  caught  in  traffic 
jams,  or  make  you  cough  from  exhaust 
fumes. 

Finally,  the  third  prong  of  the  1966  at- 
tack authorizes  Federal  grant  assistance 
for  preparing  mass  transportation  proj- 
ect surveys,  plans  and  other  preliminary 
activities  for  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  urban  transportation  facil- 
ities. This  phase,  of  course,  is  extremely 
important  if  we  are  to  have  sensible,  co- 
ordinated, efficient,  and  effective  systems 
of  transportation  in  our  urban  areas  that 
incorporate  the  best  features  of  roads, 
rails,  air  and  other  types  of  transport. 


llierefore,  I  strongly  urge  passage  of 
HH.  14810  today. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suppori  of  the  urban  transportation 
bill  because  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed  by  Congress. 

This  measiu-e  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  future  development  of  my 
congressional  district. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  people  of  Chicago 
approved  a  $27  million  bond  issue  to 
provide  one- third  matching  funds  for 
the  money  we  hope  to  get  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  expand  our  rapid 
transit  system  in  Chicago. 

If  the  measure  before  us  is  approved, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  It  will  be,  Chicago 
will  apply  for  approximately  $50  million 
in  Federal  assistance ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  this  much-needed  help 
will  be  forthcoming. 

This  money  will  be  used  to  extend  the 
Logan  Square  elevated  into  the  median 
strip  of  the  Kennedy  Expressway  to  Cen- 
tral and  Foster,  and  ultimately  to  at  least 
Cumberland  Road 

The  CTA  expects  to  get  started  on  this 
project  almost  immediately  and  hopes  to 
have  the  entire  project  completed  by  the 
end  of  1968  or  early  1969. 

When  completed  this  rapid  transit  ex- 
tension will  make  it  possible  for  any  one 
of  my  constituents  on  the  far  northwest 
side  of  Chicago  to  get  to  the  Loop  in  no 
more  than  30  minutes  from  any  location. 

This  legislation  also  makes  possible  the 
extension  of  the  rapid  transit  system  into 
the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway  and  will  also 
make  funds  available  for  the  renovation 
of  the  rapid  transit  depot  at  Kimball 
and  Lawrence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  Important  legislation  which  will 
help  America's  large  cities  and  small 
cities  free  themselves  of  the  transit 
strangle  which  they  are  now  all  suffering. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Urban  Mass  -Trans- 
portation Act  of  1966  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  a 
vigorous  campaign  being  waged  in  Min- 
nesota. This  campaign  is  taking  place 
in  the  seven-county  Twin  Cities  metro- 
politan area  in  and  around  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul. 

The  campaign  advocates  modem  rapid 
mass  transportation  and  opposes  more 
freeways.  It  is  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Fifth  District  Minnesota  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  with  Mrs.  E.  Hane 
Carlson  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bowman  serving 
as  codirectors  of  the  campaign. 

The  efforts  of  Mrs.  Carlson  and  Mrs. 
Bowman  and  their  fellow  workers  have 
aroused  a  strong  civic  interest  In  mass 
transportation.  Pull  information  and 
campaign  materials  have  been  furnished 
to  local,  State,  and  Federal  officials,  com- 
mittees, commissions,  and  civic  groups. 
The  campaign  is  primarily  directed  at 
furnishing  information  to  the  people  of 
the  Twin  Cities  area,  urging  them  to 
make  their  preferences  for  mass  trans- 
portation known  to  their  elected  officials. 
I  have  received  many  communications 
from  constituents  who  have  been  in- 
spired by  this  campaign. 

The  directors  of  the  campaign  believe 
that  in  toe  many  metropolitan  areas  the 
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dtlaenB  have  been  told  that  in  order  to 
get  a  modem  rapid  mass  traiisit  syston 
sometime  in  the  future,  they  must  agree 
to  aeeei>t  all  propoaed  freeways.  This  so- 
lution Is  then  called  "balanced  transpor- 
tation." The  directors  contend,  however, 
that  practically  no  modem  trsuislt  has 
been  built  throughout  the  country,  while 
great  numbers  of  metropolitan  freewajrs 
have  been  built,  with  resultant  car  chaos, 
urban  ^rawl.  and  air  pollution— but  no 
traiuoortatlon  solution.  The  directors 
want  to  turn  the  situation  around  and 
put  the  primary  emphasis  upon  adequate, 
modem  mass  transit  before  additional 
freeways  can  be  built. 

In  their  campaign,  the  Fifth  District 
Women's  Clubs  quote  the  views  of  na- 
tlonaUy  reoognlzed  experts,  such  as  Mor- 
ris Ketchum.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects: 

Highways  are  being  buUt  through  cities 
taUndly  .  .  .  with  dlsastroiia  resiilta. 

Mr.  Ketchum  resigned  in  protest'as  a 
Ooverxunent  adviser  on  highway  design. 

Also  used  Ih  the  campaign  are  state- 
ments of  Reginald  Issacs,  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity regional  planning  professor: 

If  things  are  not  to  go  clunk  one  day  and 
halt,  use  of  private  .can  wUl  have  to  be  re- 
duced In  the  city  center  .  .  .  freeways  will 
^     be  saturated  soon  after  tliey  are  completed, 
and  maas  transit  must  be  devised. 

Also  furnished  to  the  people  in  this 
campaign  are  the  views  of  I.  M.  Pel,  the 
noted  architect  and  planner: 
^  A  city  to  be  great  needs  heart  .  .  .  the  new 
dttos  of  the  Southwest,  built  after  the  car 
and  Its  mobility,  are  In  real  trouble.  Their 
centers  are  \isuaUy  scattered,  separated  from 
each  other  by  freeways.  They  must  bring  life 
back  to  their  main  centers — build  apart- 
mants  in  their  downtown  so  that  there  will 
be  life  after  dark  to  nourish  the  cultural 
and  buBlneas  life  of  the  city. 

Alao  covered  In  the  campaign  material 
are  air  pollution,  health  hazards,  the 
cost  factor,  and  the  effect  on  neighbor- 
hoods,        fc 

Civic  leaders  in  other  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country  who  are  inter- 
ested are  invited  to  write  Mrs.  A.  K.  Bow- 
man, 2642  Bumham  Road,  Minneapolis. 
Minn .  55416.  for  the  campaign  materials 
being  used  in  the  Twin  CiUes  area. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1966  and  future 
legislation,  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
place  increasing  emphasis  upon  rapid 
mass  transit  so  that  people  In  urban 
areas  will  have  an  effective  choice  be- 
tween metropolitan  freeways  and  mass 
transportation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  H  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tti»  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

HJl.   liSlO 

»•  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  aiid  Bouse 

of  Kepmentotive*  of  the  United  States  of 

Awiarioa  tn  Congreaa  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Uam  Trans- 

-   portatlon  Act  of  1066". 

Bmc.  a.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b) 
of  the  trrban  llaas  Transportation  Act  of 
1M4  U  amended  by  striking  out  "and  $150.- 
800.000  for  fiscal  year'  1967"  and  inserting  In 
ttM  thanot  ■'•180,000.000  for  fiscal  year  l»e7: 
and  •176.000,000  tar  Mcb  fiscal  year  there- 
aft«-. 

tec.  3.  a«otlon  0(b)  of  the  UtbAn  Msjm 
TransportaUon  Act  of  IBM  Is  amended  by 
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striking  o^it  "and  tq  •30,000,000  on  July  1. 
1966''  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  »30.- 
OOO.OCX)  on  July  1,  19<6,  to  •♦O.OOO.OOO  on  July 
1,  19f7.  and  to  SSCOJXJ.OOO  on  July  1,   1968". 

S«c.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Hovislng  and  Ur- 
ban Development  ahSll,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secreftfcpf.  of  obmmerce,  undertake  a 
study  to  prepare  a  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  denionstratlon  of  new  sys- 
tems of  urban  transttortatlon  that  will  carry 
people  and  goods  within  metropolitan  areas 
speedUy.  safely,  without  polluting  the  air. 
and  In  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to 
sound  city  planning.  The  program  shall 
(1)  Qonoem  Itself  with  all  aspects  of  new 
systems  of  urban  transportation  for  metro- 
politan areas  of  various  sizes.  Including 
technological,  Onan^al,  economic,  govern- 
mental, and  social  aspects;  (2)  take  Into 
account  the  mc*t  advanced  available  tech- 
nologies and  materials;  and  (3)  provide  na- 
tional leadership  to  efforts  of  States, 
localities,  private  InCustry,  unlversltlea  and 
foundations.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
his  flndlngs  and  repotnmendatlona  to  the 
President,  for  submission  to  the  Congress, 
aa  rapidly  as  possibly  and  In  any  event  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  There  are  au- 
thorized to^  be  appitiprlated  such  amounts 
as  n^ay  be  necessary  for  Its  preparation. 

Sse.  8.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  (&i  amended  by  this  Act) 
Is  further  amended — • 

(1)  by  redesignating  secUons  9  through 
12  as  secUons  10  tljrough  13.  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  section  8  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

.  "ORANTS     FOK     T»CHN1CAL     STTTDIES 

"site.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
naake  grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof  for  the  planning,  engl- 
^  neerlng,  and  designing  of  urban  mass  trans. 
portatlon  projects,  atid  for  other  technical 
studies,  to  be  Included,  or  proposed  to  be 
Included,  In  a  program  (completed  or  under 
active  preparation)  fbr  a  unified  or  officially 
coordinated  urban  teansportation  system  as 
a  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  the  urban  area.  Activities  as- 
sisted under  this  settlon  may  include  (1) 
studies  relating  to  management,  operations, 
capital  requirements,  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity: (3)  preparatloa  of  engineering  and 
architectural  surveya  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions; and  (3)  othej  similar  or  related  ac- " 
tlvltles  preliminary  to  and  In  preparation  for 
the  construction,  acquisition,  or  Improved 
operation  of  mass  transportation  systems, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  A  grant  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  not  exceed  two- thirds  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  •ctlvltles  for  which  the 
grant  Isniade." 

(b)  Section  3(c)  og  such  Act, Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  10(c)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Section  11(c)". 

Mr.  PINO  (Interrupting  the  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous, consent  that  the  biU  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  t©  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

•  There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OF/V.RED   BY    MR.    FIND 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  at  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fino:  On  page 
4,  after  line  6,  Insert  two  new  sections  as 
follows : 

"8«c.  6.  The  Urbaa  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964^1s  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 


tion 13  ( as  redesignated  by  section  5  of  this 
Act). 

"Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  '(d)  In  providing  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  the  urgency  of  the  need  existing  in  the 
NaUon's  largest  cities  wltii  high  population 
density,  while  assuring  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  such  assistance  among  the 
SUtes'." 

^  Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pxjse  of  this  amendment  Is  to  remove 
from  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  the 
limitation  by  which  only  12.5  percent  of 
the  yearly  expenditures  can  be  made  In 
any  one  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  House  to 
think  for  a  moment  about  New  York 
City.  It  is  the  heart  of  a  trlstate  re- 
Rlon.  made  up  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut.  Yet  New  York  City 
is  restricted  insofar  as  the  money  it  can 
receive  is  concerned  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  located  within  one  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  the  mass  trans- 
It  program  is  a  prt^ram  for  big  cities. 
It  should  not  be  so  restricted  that  the 
individual  big-city  States  can  only  get 
"small  potatoes'  assistance  from  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  Nation's  cities, 
New  York  has  the  most  clearly  defined 
mass  transit  needs  which  will  never  be 
dealt  with  adequately  under  the  mass 
transit  program  as  it  is  presently  struc- 
tured. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  it  Is 
unreasonable  to  strike  the  12.5-percent 
limitation  so  that  New  York  City  can  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  the  mass  transit 
money,  as  befits  the  trlstate  hub  of  the 
greatest  urban  complex  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  mass 
transit  is  an  urban  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram for  big  cities.  It  sh(>uld  not  be 
unduly  restricted  so  that  its^-  impact  in 
the  key  big  cities  is  negliglb^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stray  for  a  mo- 
ment. Let  me  talk  about  the  cotton  sup- 
port program.  It  is  for  the  Deep  South. 
Do  we  have  a  12.5-percent  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  funds  that  can  go 
into  the  Mississippi  River  Valley?  We  do 
not.  'We  do  not  because  such  a  restric- 
tion would  cripple  the  economic  thrust  of 
the  program.  It  would  keep  this  program 
from  working  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  12.5-percent  limita- 
tion contained  in  this  program  has  kept 
the  mass  transit  program  from  doing 
what  it  should  in  our  several  large  cities, 
I  urge  that  we  change  it,  and  make  it 
more  realistic. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Would,  in  the  genUe- 
man's  opinion,  the  sum  of  $175  million  a 
year  be  adequate  with  which  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  PINO.  Would  12.5  percent  of  that 
amount  be  adequate? 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  No.  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  amount  of  $175 
million  for  the  next  3  or  4  years.  Would 
that  be  adequate  with  which  to  meet  the 
needs  of  New  York  City? 
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Mr.  PINO.  That  amount  would  be 
substantially  helpful;  yes.  it  would. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  believing  that  there  would  be 
nothing  contained  in  this  section  which 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  allo- 
cating every  penny  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  legislation  to  New 
York  City;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  knows 
full  well  that  the  Secretary  in  exercising 
his  discretion,  will  not  allocate  the  entire 
amount  authorized  for  appropriation, 
although  he  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
12.5  percent,  or  15  percent,  or  something 
more  adequate. 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  under  the 
statute  as  written,  assuming  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  passed,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  allocating  every  penny  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion to  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  PINO.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretarj-,  in 
whom  I  have  great  confidence,  will  not 
abuse  that  discretion. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

MULTER]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  say  that  $175  million  would  take 
care  of  the  additional  needs  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  transit  purposes? 

Mr.  PINO.  No.  sir;  it  would  not  take 
care  of  them,  but  it  would  help  to  take 
care  of  many  of  the  problems  which  now 
exist  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Of  course,  you  have 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  armual  New 
York  City  deficit  Just  on  the  city-owned 
transit  system  amounts  to  some  80-odd 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  FINO.  Exactly.  I  mentioned  that 
earlier  today  In  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINO.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
would  depend,  too,  on  whether  the  tran- 
sit workers  decided  to  work,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  PINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  urge  this 
House  to  vote  more  money.  We  are  not 
asking  for  more  money  under  this  bill, 
but  I  do  urge  the  House  to  help  free  this 
program  from  a  restriction  which  would 
cripple  our  efforts  to  help  the  cities 
throughout  this  Nation  at  no  expense  in 
the  efforts  along  this  line.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  sunendment  would  remove 
the  limitation  of  the  121/2  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  our  housing 
programs  have  State  limitations  to  as- 
sure that  every  part  of  the  country  has 
an  opportunity  to  share  In  the  benefits. 
The  mass  transit  program  Is  still  a  rela- 
tively new  one,  but  It  is  one  that  meets 
ft  national  need  and  is  helping  towns  and 
cities  of  every  sljse  In  every  area.    It  Is 


essential  to  the  longrun  success  of  the 
program  that  this  continue  to  be  true. 

I  sympathize  with  the  problems  of  our 
very  large  metropolitan  areas  which 
have  equally  large  and  costly  problems 
but  the  solution  to  their  needs  is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  as  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, not  to  remove  a  limitation  needed 
to  protect  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  am 
informed  by  the  Department  that  at 
present  no  State  is  pressing  against  the 
existing  12  i/a -percent  limit  nor  do  they 
foresee  any  immediate  problem. 

If  we  should  remove  this  needed  pro- 
tection, in  a  year  or  two  we  might  sud- 
denly be  confronted  with  one  city  gcfly 
bling  up  a  greatly  disproportionafe 
amount  of  the  funds  then  availaljle 
which  would  freeze  out  the  majority  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  the  House  has  a 
duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  small-  and 
medium-size  communities  which  need 
this  Bid  just  as  much  as  the  big  cities 
and  I  feel  a  better  way  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem when  it  arises  is  to  study  the  pro- 
posal then  made  and  the  problem  it  is 
desigtned  to  overcome  and,  if  the  facts 
warrant  it,  make  adequate  funds  avail- 
able at  that  time  to  take  care  of  our 
largaBt  metropolitan  areas,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  smaller  towns. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Pino]  said  that  the  city  of  New  York 
takes  care  of  a  large  part  of  the  transit 
needs  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
There  are  three  States  involved.  That 
means  that  37 '2  percent  of  the  funds  will 
be  available  to  those  three  States  in 
that  area  and  that  is  a  large  part  of  the 
funds. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
bill  New  York  State  can  only  apply  for 
and  the  limitation  as  to  New  York  State 
will  be,  a  12  »i -percent  ceiling.  That  Is  . 
the  most  they  can  receive  even  though 
their  transit  activities  may  cover  the 
other  two  States,  New  Jersey  and 
Conniecticut. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  amendment. 
This  bill  will  go  to  conference.  Yester- 
day In  the  other  body  an  amendment 
was  hastily  written  and  put  into  this  bill 
which  affects  this  12%-percent  provision 
and  removes  it  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  also  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ferees will  be  tied.  If  you  leave  this  bill 
as  it  Is  now  before  us  and  let  it  go  to 
conference,  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  amendment  and  I  know  the  right 
thing  will  be  done. 

80  I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment that  Is  now  pending  before  us  de- 
spite the  fact  that  If  it  were  possible  to 
get  $175  million— which  is  the  annual 
authorization  of  this  bill  and  get  it  all 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  I  would  vote 
for  such  a  bill.  I  would  join  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  in  presenting 
such  a  bill  if  theire  were  a  chance  of  it 


being  enacted.  But  I  know  there  is  no 
such  chance.  Therefore,  let  us  not  con- 
fuse the  issue  and  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a 
demonstration  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  just  pointed  out 
by  our  able  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, if  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
State*  of  Connecticut,  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  should  consummate  a  tri- 
state  compact  for  mass  transportation, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  receive  37»/«j  per- 
cent of  the  annual  contribution  or  au- 
thorization for  their  demonstration  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  that  should  be  ample 
to  do  the  job,  having  in  mind  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  entire  State  of  New 
York  including  the  city  of  New  York  has 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  maximum 
total  of  less  than  $5  million  of  the  grant 
money  that  has  already  been  authorized 
and  appropriated  under  the  existing  law. 

I  asked  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino],  during  tbe 
general  debate,  what  he  thought  was  the 
amount  required  to  finance  merely  the 
interest  on  a  bond  issue  which  he  sug- 
gested for  New  York  City  transit.  He 
answered  me  that  it  was  $40  million.  He 
has  corrected  his  remarks,  as,  of  course, 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  and  the  record  now 
reads  $4(>0,(X)0.  He  has  again  corrected 
the  figure  to  read  $16  million,  which  is  4 
percent  of  $400  mllUon. 

Even  that  figure  is  Incorrect.  He 
should  have  said  $10  million  a  year.  In 
his  individual  statement  accompansring 
the  report  on  tills  bill,  he  suggests  a  bond 
issue  of  $250  milhon — that  Is  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars — with  4  percent  in- 
terest that  would  require  $10  million  a 
year  in  interest.  He  suggests  instead  of 
the  present  provision  in  the  law  that  the 
Federal  (3oveniment  subsidize  the  pay- 
ment of  that  annual  interest,  or  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  in  interest  in  lieu  of  a  12''4- 
percent  limitation  as  called  for.  The  In- 
terest subsidy  would  be  less  than  half  of 
the  $21  million  that  we  are  entitled  to 
get  under  the  12  Va -percent  provision  now 
in  the  law. 

What  bothers  me  Is  this — not  that  I 
do  not  want  New  York  to  get  Its  full 
share,  and  even  a  little  bit  more,  if  we 
could  get  it  under  this  bill-- but  If  we 
adopt  the  amendment  that  Is  offered  tor 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
PiNol  what  will  happen  is  that  there  will 
be  a  race  between  all  the  big  cities— San 
Prancisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  Chicago 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York— 
and  whoever  gets  there  first  will  get  the 
maximum  amount,  in  accordance  with 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  and 
possibly  use  up  the  whole  fund. 

New  York  then  may  not  even  get  the 
$5  million  that  they  have  already  gotten 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
bad  amendment.  While  I  would  go  along 
with  an  amendment  which  would  in- 
crease the  12  V2  percent  to  15  percent  or 
possibly  even  20  percent,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  open  the  door  wide;  re- 
move the  limitation  entirely,  and  create 
a  race  betwen  the  big  cities  as  to  which 
one  will  get  there  first  and  who  can  prove 
greater  need  in  accordance  with  density 
of  population. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  the  most 
densely  populated  city  In  the  country. 
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It  thould  come  first  by  that  standard.  I 
am  sufficiently  oocnlsant  of  the  facts  of 
life  to  say  that  If  th/tt  Is  what  you  would 
do  with  this  bill,  you  will  never  pa^s  the 
bill,  because  this  House  Is  not  prepared 
to  give  the  city  of  New  ¥ork  all  the 
money  that  is  provided  for  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FENO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentkiman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FCNO.  The  gentleman  has  made 
refereoee  to  a  compact  between  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  and 
that  if  such  a  compact  were  possible,  they 
would  abflorb  37  V^  percent  of  all  the 
funds.  Does  the  gentleman  realize  that 
BO  percent  of  the  problem  exists  hi  New 
York,  that  is.  the  transit  problem? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Whether  80  or  100 
percent  ot  the  transit  problem  Is  In  New 
York,  the  other  big  cities  that  I  have 
mentioned  have  Just  as  big  a  problem. 
If  you  are  going  to  try  to  limit  this  bill 
to  the  dty  of  New  York,  we  might  as  well 
forget  about  it.  We  will  not  get  the  siip- 
port  of  tUs  House  unless  every  city  In 
the  oountiy  receives  some  help  under  the 
MIL 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FINO.  It  is  not  my  Intention  at 
.this  tlma  or  at  any  time  to  take  all  the 
funds  that  are  made  available  under  this 
program  and  throw  them  into  New  York 
Ci^.  What  I  am  sddng  under  the 
amendment  is  that  we  remove  ttie  limita- 
tion or  celling  of  12V^  percent  and  give 
the  Seeretaiy  of  HUD  discretion  to  give 
a  little  more  to  the  city  of  New  York  if 
ite  ftade  that  the  need  exists. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
•Bnttanan  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
ior  a  addltiooal  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  Hearing  none,  the  gentle- 
sum  Is  recognised  for  2  additional 
mlnnfeesL    

Mr.  MOLTBR.  The  trouble  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  said 
Is  that  he  Ignores  the  second  part  of  this 
amentfenent.  which  states: 

(b)  la  providing  flnanchil  aailctaQce  un- 
0SC  this  Act.  tlM  Secretary  AaU  give  priority 
to  the  urganay  of  tb«  nMd  Misting  in  the 
natton'B  largMt  ciUaa  wltti  bl^  populatlan 
daoatty. 

Under  that  language,  no  other  dty  in 
the  Nation  could  oome  ahead  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th» 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MX7LTE31.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromNew  York. 

Mr.  fovo.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  amendment 
woidd  apply  to  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  PMIadeJphia,  as  well  as  New  York. 

Mi".  MULTER.  This  gentleman  in  the 
-wtSl  Is  tihwimng  to  tske  that  risk  and 
ereale  a  race  between  the  big  dtles  of  the 
oountary  as  to  which  Shan  come  first,  and 
wfilc^  wni  persuade  the  Seeretaiy  to  use 
his  discretion  in  favor  of  that  d^  as 
against  any  other. 


Let  ua  keep  the  Criteria  we  have  in  the 
law  now,  except  ppssibly  to  Increase  the 
percent^e  limitation. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mil  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  firther? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Ves,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man Is  telling  this  body  that  he  does  not 
have  faith  and  confldence  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  have  the  utmost  faith 
and  confldence  in.  the  Secretary,  but  I 
do  not  want  pressures  exerted  on  him  by 
each  of  the  big  cities,  so  he  will  then  have 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  which  city  will 
come  first.    Let  ua.  treat  them  equadly. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  wish 
to  take  Issue  with  the  statement  of  my 
friend  frwn  New  Yorlc  that  this  is  a  bill 
for  big  cities.  It  la  not  a  bUl  for  big 
cities.  It  is  a  bill  which  can  help  big 
cities.  It  also  can  be  of  Inestimable 
value  to  many  of  the  medium -size  and 
small  cities. 

This  bill  Is  not  directed  only  toward 
alleviating,  in  some  measure,  the  massive 
traffic  pains  of  tha  great  metropolises  of 
the  country.  It  is  also  directed  to  provid- 
ing stimulus  and  assistance  for  commiml- 
tles  who  foresee  that  imless  they  make 
adequate  plans  at  this  point  in  their  de- 
velopment, they,  too,  will  suffer  from 
massive  traffic  pains.  It  Is  a  bill  for  small 
cities.  Many  cities  in  this  country  have 
absolutely  no  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  bill,  as  we  passed  it  in  1964  and 
hopefully  to  be  amended  today,  can  be 
of  assistance  to  those  communities.  It 
is  a  bill  that  can  Itelp  a  city  such  as  At- 
lanta, which  finds  Itself  between  the  1 
and  )  million  point  In  peculation.  That 
seems  to  be  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  either  the  traffic  problems  are 
solved,  or  else  theB'  become  so  massive 
as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  solution. 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  particularly  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  thi^  is  not  a  bill  just  for 
the  big^itles.  It  le  a  bill  that  can  be  of 
lasting  value  to  all  of  our  communities. 

If  this  amendmerit  Is  passed,  however, 
I  fear  It  might  incleed  be,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Indicates,  a  bill  for 
big  cities.  I  do  not  believe  the  members 
of  the  committee  wish  that.  Certainly  I 
do  not  wish  it.  Iter  do  I  believe  a  bill 
that  can  assist  only  the  residents  of  New 
York  or  some  other  great  metropolitan 
center  of  population  will  command  the 
support  of  all  of  us.  It  was  stated  that 
80  pencent  of  the  problem  is  In  New  York 
City.  .  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
80  percent  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  Atlanta  ara  not  in  New  York  City. 
They  are  right  there.  All  of  the  cities 
need  this  help,  and  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoik- 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oeorfia  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  ^th  him.  This  Is  a 
bill  for  all  cities  that  have  a  transit  prob- 
lem. Tlie  point  ol  my  amendment  is  to 
place  emphasis  on  the  situation  that  ex- 
ists in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  so  that 


the  Secretary  of  HUD  can  focus  on  some 
of  these  problems,  without  taldng  away 
from  the  problems  that  may  exist  in 
Oeorgia. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  v;ill  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
gentleman  from  New  York  subscribes  to 
all  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
said.  I  hope  nothing  I  said  will  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  this  is  a  big  city  bill.  I 
simply  tried  to  point  up  that  if  the 
amendment  prevails,  it  can  become  a  big 
city  bill.  That  is  the  last  thing  we  want 
to  have  happen. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
of  the  committee  what  the  budgetary 
situation  Is  on  this  bill.  I  notice  the 
committee  report  has  no  reference  to 
what  the  President  has  budgeted.  Under 
title  I.  we  ask  for  $175  million.  What  Is 
the  President's  request  In  this  area? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman.  In  the  budget  for  this  bill 
was  $150  million,  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Includes  some 
carryover  balances,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  does  include  carry- 
over balances.  The  bill  Itself  is  in  excess 
of  that,  and  raises  the  budgetary  request 
to  an  authorized  figure  of  $175  million  a 
year.  That  was  a  recommendation  of  our 
dlstingiilshed  colleague  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WroNALL]  ,  generally 
agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  understand  that. 

This  House  hfis  taken  a  report  from 
th^  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  must  say  that  so  far  as  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  is  concerned,  I 
commend  the  committee  for  coming  for- 
ward with  a  project  it  believes  is  desir- 
able and  with  the  funds  it  believes  are 
needed  to  make  the  program  go  forward. 

The  House  itself,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Democrat  majority,  and  hopefully 
the  minority  leadership,  has  to  be  oon- 
cemed  about  the  overall  budget,  and  that 
of  the  President  gives  us  some  guidelines. 

Again  I  want  to  recount  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  called  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  both  bodies  before  him  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Nation  is  In  a  serious 
fiscal  situation.  The  President  criticized 
the  Congress  and  the  leadership  for  go- 
ing beyond  his  budget  figures. 

I  said  earlier  this  year  I  thought  we 
could  afford  both  gims  and  butter,  but 
pointed  out  I  did  not  believe  we  could 
afford  rancid  butter,  meaning  programs 
which  were  not  prt^wrly  conceived. 

In  Ught  of  developments,  and  certainly 
in  light  of  the  presentation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee 
when  presenting  the  defense  appropria- 
tion I  ill  to  this  House,  it  is  quite  clear  we 
are  g,>lng  to  have  to  come  in  with  an- 
other $8  or  $10  billion  supplemental  for 
the  Vietnam  war  on  top  of  the  vast  $58 
billion  military  appropriation  bill.  I 
observed  then  we  had  reached  the  point 
we  had  to  distinoiish  between  good  pro- 
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grams,  and  establish  some  kind  of  prior- 
ities. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did  not  in  his  judgment  request  the  oxn- 
mlttee  or  this  House  to  go  beyond  his 
budget,  desirable  as  this  program  might 
be.  and  from  my  standpoint,  since  I  come 
from  St.  Louis,  a  metropolitan  area, 
where  there  are  these  kinds  of  needs,  I 
might  be  arguing  that  this  should  be 
given  priority  among  many  of  the  other 
programs  we  have  or  will  have  to  con- 
sider— we  must  recognize  that  all  of  us 
will  have  to  start  tightening  our  belts.  I 
plead  with  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
Stan  paying  attention  to  these  things. 

The  committee  certainly  should  have 
given  the  information  to  the  House  that 
this  was  beyond  the  budget  request  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  finish. 
I  had  a  difficult  enough  time  getting  the 
floor,  since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  to  make  these  points.  Obvi- 
ously, the  members  of  the  committee  are 
not  going  to  make  these  points.  These 
have  to  do  with  related  programs,  relat- 
ing this  program  to  the  programs  com- 
ing from  the  19  other  committees. 

I  believe  we  have  to  start  repwrtlng 
from  the  committees  concerned  the  In- 
formation the  House  needs  as  to  how  a 
request  fits  in  with  the  President's 
budget.  Thus,  when  it  comes  time  to 
vote,  hopefully  the  leadership  on  the 
Democratic  side  will  offer  amendments  to 
conform  to  the  President's  budget  unless 
It  is  pointed  out  why  overriding  rea- 
sons— there  may  be  some  here;  I  do  not 
know — indicate  we  should  break  the 
President's  request  and  go  t)eyond  his 
budget. 

I  believe  Congress  should  not  merely 
abide  by  the  President's  statement,  but 
we  should  pay  attention  to  his  requests 
and  consider  them,  and  override  them 
only  in  the  event  reasons  are  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missoiul  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Multer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Curtis  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  facts. 

For  fiscal  years  1965,  1966,  and  1967 
a  total  of  $375  million  already  has  been 
authorized  under  existing  legislation,  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  from  where  he  is  reading  In  the 
report? 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  not  in  the  re- 
port. These  are  the  figtu-es  available  to 
all  Members. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Available  from  where? 
What  Is  the  source  of  it? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  make  them  available  to  you 
and  the  Housing  Department  will  make 
them  available  to  you. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  am  asking  you 
'^hat  you  are  reading  from. 


Mr,  MULTER.  This  is  a  memorandum 
prepared  for  my  use  here  in  che  even: 
that  this  question  was  raised.  These 
figures  are  accurate.  -•• 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  gentleman's  figures  at  all.  but  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  the  source  of  it  so  I 
caia  evaluate  it.  ^ 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  Department  of 
Housine:  and  Urban  Development  will 
supply  them  to  you.  They  supplied  them 
to  me.  And  also  they  are  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  is  saying  HUD  supplied  the 
flguree? 

Mr.  MULTER.  However,  quite  apart 
from  where  these  figures  on  this  paper 
came  from,  we  can  get  them  directly 
from  the  act  that  we  passed,  that  is.  the 
authorization  act  and  figures  of  the 
amounts  of  the  appropriations  also 
come  from  the  appropriation  acts.  They 
are  all  available  in  the  Department  of 
HUD  and  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

With  regard  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1965.  1966,  and  1967,  we 
appropriated  a  total  of  $320  million.  So 
we  have  not  appropriated  all  of  the  5375 
million  that  has  been  authorized.  If  we 
enact  this  bill,  we  will  authorize  the  con- 
tinued appropriation  of  that  unappropri- 
ated difference  of  $55  million.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  we  hope  will 
bring  in  such  a  bill  for  that  $55  million 
plus  $95  million,  making  the  total  of 
$150  million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  So  we 
are  well  within  the  budgetarj'  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  the  appropriation 
for  1968  will  not  come  to  us  until  1968. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  authorization 
Is  beyond  the  Presidents  budget. 

Mr.  MULTER.  For  1967  it  is  not,  but 
for  1968,  of  course  It  Is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  And  what  I  am 
speaking  to  among  other  things  Is  the 
fact  that  that  kind  of  data  should  be  in 
the  committee  report.  All  committees 
should  bring  this  kind  of  data  in  if  we 
are  going  to  pay  attention  to  this  very 
serious  fiscal  situation  that  faces  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtntTis]  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlllnoiB? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  the  gentleman  called  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  because 
once  again,  and  It  Is  repetitious  and  I 
apologize  for  saying  It  again  and  again, 
but  so  many  times  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  pointed  his  finger  at 
the  Members  of  Congress  for  increasing 
his  budget  requests.  If  you  want  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  being  blamed 
by  thj  President,  that  is  your  biuiness. 
but  I  ffcel  strongly  we  should  not  go  above 
his  budget.  It  Is  Ihe  Presldent'sVespon- 
siWlIty  and  not  ours.    I  assure  you  the 


President  has  a  list  of  every  Instance 
where  the  Congress  has  gone  above  his 
budget  request.  He  Is  saying  that  over- 
spending this  Is  the  fault  of  the  Congress. 
We  must  not  be  placed  in  that  position  so 
let  us  not  go  above  his  budget. 

Mr.  CUR1TS.  I  thank  the  genUeman, 
and  I  point  out  that  that  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  here,  but  I  am  also  saying 
that  the  President's  recommendations 
are  mere  recommendations.  I  do  think 
we  should  pay  attention  to  them,  and 
if  we  do  go  beyond  them — and  maybe 
there  are  Instances  where  we  should — 
then  we  should  come  prepared  in  the 
committee  studying  It  to  point  out  why 
they  think  that  the  President's  judgment 
is  not  good  or  maybe  the  judgment  has 
changed  due  to  the  time  element  Involved 
since  it  is  2  months  or  6  months  since 
the  budget  was  presented.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  judge  this,  but  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter i^  that  we  should  have  this  informa- 
tion so  that  we  will  continue  our  debates 
in  the  future  on  these  bUls  in  some  con- 
text with  the  serious  fiscal  situation 
facing  this  country.  Gentlemen,  this  is 
no  joke.  The  figures  show  It.  Inflation- 
ary forces  are  at  play,  and  we  are  all 
'  seeing  the  effects  of  them.  It  is  under- 
mining the  btuslc  strength  of  our  economy 
as  well  as  our  national  defense.  So  It 
does  behoove  us  to  conduct  a  debate  on 
this  bill  and  other  bills  In  this  kind  of 
a  context.  Yet  here  I  am,  not  a  member 
of  the  committee,  but  the  only  one  to 
discuss  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuktis]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,'  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
but  I  differ  with  him  in  my  approach  to 
this  matter  in  this  respect.  I  feel  mass 
transit  is  a  matter  of  national  priority 
today.  There  are  many  of  us,  including 
my  colleague,  who  have  been  urging  that 
the  President  and  the  administration 
set  up  priorities  for  spending  here  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  just  voted,  within  a  matter  of  days— 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  did  also — against 
$450  million  for  beautificatlon  which  we 
felt  liad  no  place  in  the  spending  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time  In  view  of  the 
very  urgent  needs  in  education,  in  hous- 
ing, and  for  Vletrmm.  The  mass  transit 
program  should  also  have  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  liave  an  existing 
program.  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  successful.  It  Is  increasingly  expen- 
sive to  carry  out  the  various  matters  in- 
volved in  this  program  because  of  the 
Increased  costs  In  material  and  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  modest  $25  milUoo 
Increase  over  the  administration  request 
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only  reflects  Increases  In  the  cost  of  con- 
ttouln»  this  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Itr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mew  Jersey, 
because  this  brings  the  matter  Into  con- 
text. As  pointed  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect  as  I  have  for  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle — ^I  am  pleading  that  we  start  dis- 
cussing matters  tn  terms  of  priority.  He 
aiTeaks  in  terms  of  priority.  I  cannot 
pass  judgment  myself.  I  do  not  know. 
I  listen  to  the  committee.  I  listen  to 
other  committees  with  their  priorities. 
But  here  I  am  trying  to  conduct  some 
sort  of  debate  with  reference  to 
prloiities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  felt  very  strongly 
that  this^  beautlflcatlon  money,  which 
WM  not  requested  by  the  President  at  all, 
should  have  gone  out  of  the  authoriza- 
tion blU  last  week.  But  we  did  not  have 
enough  support.    We  almost  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleading  with  the 
Bouse,  though,  to  start  applying  prlor- 
Itiee,  and  for  the  committees  which  con- 
sider these  bills  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  they 
go  beyond  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
■upport  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  should 
stop  and  think  about  the  effect,  not 
only  In  this  program,  but  in  other  Fed- 
eral aid  programs,  of  the  arbitrary  ceil- 
ings which  have  been  imposed. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  12.5- 
peroent  celling  Imposed  upon  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  any  one  State  for 
mass  transit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  12.S-percent 
celling  on  funds  available  for  urban  re- 
i>ewal.  There  ts  a  15-percent  celling  on 
twoAa  available  for  public  housing. 
Tliere  is  a  12.S-percent  ceiling  on  funds 
available  for  air  pollution  abatement 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  every  Instance  the  effect  Is  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  money  available  for 
our  metropolitan  regions.  These  restric- 
tions do  not  apply  only  to  the  city  (rf 
1«BW  York.  They  apply  to  other  urban 
oenters  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mass  transit  funds  are 
needed  in  all  large  urban  areas  whether 
It  be  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Frandico,  New  York  City,  or  Boston,  the 
picture  is  the  same. 

This  limitation  is  arbitrary,  c^ricious. 
and  manifestly  unfair  to  our  large  urfocm 
centers  whi<^  are  most  in  need  of  ex- 
panded Federal  aid.  Certainly  there 
ihouhf  be  a  fair  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  throughout  the  country,  but  such  a 
dtetribution  is  not  beet  brought  about  by 
the  present  arbitrary  limitations. 

No  urban  area  faces  a  greater  hardship 
than  New  York  City.  Although  H.R. 
148ia  protldes  an  increased  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Federal  mass  transportation 
program,  it  will  not  begin  to  meet  New 
York  City's  needs.  Under  present  law. 
New  York  State — and  that  is  the  full 
State,  of  which  New  York  City  comprises 
but  a  part— Is  entitled  to  only  I2V^  per- 
eent  of  $150  million  annually,  or  $18.79 
mimon.  If  the  present  bill  Is  passed,  it 
win  be  aUe  to  get  12Hi  percent  ot  $175 
mlllkm    aniMially    or    $21J75    million. 
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This  assimies  that  the  full  authorization 
is  appropriated,  and  it  was  not  during 
the  past  3  years.  It  was  $55  million 
short.' 

The* difference  Is  just  over  $3  million: 
if  you  assume  that  the  city  will  receive 
one-half  of  that  money — and  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  assured— New  York  City  will 
receive  enough  added  funds  for  three 
subway  trains. 

Similarly,  even  If  New  York  City  man- 
aged fjo  obtain  the  entire  State  share  of 
next  ie&T's  authorization,  it  would  re- 
ceive less  than  |22  million.  The  New 
York  City  subway  operating  deficit  last 
year  was  almost  four  times  this  figure. 
How  can  our  latge  urban  areas  solve 
their  problems  with  this  level  of  aid?  It 
Is  like  asking  Babe  Ruth  to  hit  a  home 
run  with  a  toothpick. 

Already  many  areas  have  felt  the  pinch 
of  the  12Mj-peroeilt  provision.  Under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  each  State  \fas  allowed  up  to  $46.8 
million— 121/2  percent  of  $375  mllUon. 
Yet  Pennsylvania,  which  has  already 
been  granted  $19.|  million,  has  asked  for 
$38.3  million  mooe.  That  is  Just  what 
they  have  applied  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
all  of  what  they  need. 

Another  case  Is  Callf6mla's.  which  has 
received  $26.4  million  in  grants  and  ap- 
plied for  $20.1  mimon  more.  This  would 
not  come  close  to  solving  the  problems 
of  San  Francisco,  let  alone  those  of  the 
whole  State.  Massachusetts,  which  has 
received  $21.2  mljllon  already  and  has 
$27.3  million  in  applications  pending,  is 
being  held  back  In  similar  fashion. 

New  York's  case  is  the  most  severe. 
Its  population  suQiasses  the  population 
of  six  cities— Boston,  Washington.  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis..  Cleveland,  and  Balti- 
more. The  six  cjjtles  each  have  access 
to  the  1214  reserved  for  their  State,  yet 
New  York  is  limited  to  the  12y2  percent 
sdlocation  for  one  State.  This  is  unfair 
and  must  be  changed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
What  the  amenflment  would  do,  if 
adopted,  would  be  to  free  the  Secretary 
to  assign  priorities,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
funds  are  available  to  all  of  our  large 
metropolitan  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  shouM  be  supported,  and 
that  we  should  eHminate  this  arbitraj^ 
restriction- 

I  have  introdu<|ed  legislation  in  the 
past  to  remove  tlKse  restrictions  (H.R. 
12823,  H.R.  396i  H.R.  12915,  H.R. 
1$124),  and  I  ha«e  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Bai^king  and  Currency  in 
favor  of  eliminating  these  restrictions  in 
Federal  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be 
in  the  Interest  of  our  major  urban  cen- 
ters regardless  of  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try they  are  located. 

Mr.  MULTER.  ,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemah  yidd? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Secretary 
does  not  want  this  discretion.    He  sup- 


ports this  limitation.  Whether  the  lim- 
itation is  correct  as  to  the  percentage, 
is  not  tlie  question  pending  Ijefore  us! 
The  Secretary  does  not  want  the  pres- 
sures that  would  be  placed  on  him  by 
the  big  cities  if  this  limitation  is 
removed. 

Mr.  RYAN.  We  are  legislating,  and 
the  Secretary  is  not  legislating.  We 
should  remove  tlie  arbitrary  limitation, 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  make  a  fair 
allocation.  I  think  the  Secretary  will 
be  fair  and  equitable  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds.  It  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  all  major  urban  centers,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  country  they  are  located,  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  and  I  join  in 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  briefly  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  some  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Earlier  in 
the  day  we  heard  about  the  need,  and  I 
certainly  recognize  the  need,  to  main- 
tain independence  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government — the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  Judi- 
cial. We  hear  almost  dsdly  that  we  in  the 
legislature  are  abdicating  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Executive.  Yet  here  comes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  he  says 
that  if  the  President  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  does  not  recommend  an 
authorization  or  an  appropriaticwi.  we 
should  not  consider  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.^  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  Is  misquoting  me.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said 
just  the  opposite.  I  said  that  we  should 
not  be  bound,  we  certainly  should  pay 
attention  and  we  should  be  ready  to 
advance  the  reasons  if  we  decide  to  go 
beyond  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. I  was  saying  almost  what  the 
gentleman  started  out  to  say. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  that  Is  the  case. 
I  certainly  agree  because  I  feel  that  in 
this  body,  although  we  must  pay  due 
respect  to  the  administration's  executive 
recommendations,  we  still  have  the  au- 
thority for  authorizations  and  awropri- 
atlons.  Although  we  have  to  give  court- 
eous respect  to  the  suggestions,  we  have 
to  work  our  own  will. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
consider  priorities.  I  think  hi  eh  on  the 
list  is  the  need  for  this  mass  transit 
program.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  express 
my  support  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  misunderstood  the 
purport  or  the  thrust  of  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  certainly 
wish  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON  I  yie'd  to  the  gent'.e- 
m:ir.. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  now 
has  the  matter  in  correct  context.  We 
are  now  in  agreement. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  I  am  glad  we  are  in 
agreement. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FiNOl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pin©),  there 
were — ayes  8,  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT   MR.   HALPERN 

Mr.     HALPERN.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HiiLPxaN:   At 

the  end  of  section  12  of  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  etrllte  out  the  period 
and  infiert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■■;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary,  shall  first 
reallocate  sunas  not  used  In  any  fiscal  year 
within  the  limitation  herein  prescribed  and 
may  without  regard  to  such  limitation,  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  grants  under  Section 
3  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  (sub- 
ject to  the  total  authorization  provided  in 
Section  4(b)  )  with  local  public  bodies  and 
agencies  in  States  where  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  maximum  grants  permitted  In 
the  respective  State  under  this  section  has 
been  obligated." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairtoan,  this 
amendment  overcomes  some  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  the  one  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fi^o]  and  yet  will  provide  the  flex- 
ibility I  think  all  of  us  would  want.  This 
is  not  a  big  city  amendment  or  a  little 
city  amendment.  It  could  very  well  help 
any  locality  in  this  country  that  qualifies 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
accepted  yesterday  by  the  Senate  and 
incorporated  into  the  Senate  version  of 
the  legislation  before  us.  The  amend- 
ment gives  the  Secretary  more  flexibility 
In  allocating  funds  where  they  are  need- 
ed most. 

This  amendment  retains  the  existing 
121/2-percent  State  limit,  but  allows  the 
Secretary  to  use  his  discretion  with  a 
$12.5  million  pool  within  the  $175  million 
total  authorization.  These  would  be  un- 
.used  funds  up  to  $12.5  million.  This  pool 
may  be  allotted  in  varying  amounts  to 
projects  in  those  States  which  have  al- 
ready used  up  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
$22  million  limit  per  State. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  amendment 
Is  logical.  The  provision  will  take  away 
some  of  the  frustration  which  the  exist- 
ing State  limitation  imposes.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Secretary  Is  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  worthwhile  project  within  a 
highly  urbanized  State  which  has  almost 
used  up  its  modest  allotment,  under 
existing  limitations,  he  may  be  forced  to 
reject  the  project,  since  it  may  piosh  the 

States  total  amount  over  limitation  by 
a  small  amount. 

However,  my  Eimendment  will  correct 
this  situation.  It  will  give  the  Secretary 
the  autliority  to  exceed  the  12y2-i)ercent 
limitation  by  a  small  but  vital  amount  In 
cases  of  States  which  have  nearly  used 
up  their  allotment,  but  which  have  proj- 
ects which  the  Secretary  feels  are  so 
urgent  that  the  12ya-percent  ceiling  will 
frustrate  an  important  f>roJect. 


The  less  urbanited  States  will  conceiv- 
ably not  use  amounts  near  the  12.5  per- 
cent limit,  so  that  there  may  be  this 
existing  pool  of  $12.5  million  wiiich  might 
otherwise  be  left  unused  and  unclaimed. 

The  discretionary  authority  I  am  ask- 
ing for  the  Secretitry  is  already  embodied 
in  urban  renewal  legislation  for  the  very 
same  reason — that  we  may  be  arbitrarily 
cutting  ofif  urgent  projects  by  a  self- 
imposed  limitation. 

I  trust  the  House  will  see  the  wisdom 
in  this  amendment  designed  to  permit 
flexibility  and  to  inject  rationality  into 
the  allocation  of  these  vitally  needed 
fimds. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  any- 
one can  oppose  this  amendment.  I  might 
say  1  have  spoken  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urb»n  Development  and  he. 
Secretary  Weaver,  assured  me  he  had  no 
objection  whatsoever  to  the  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
said,  and  I  quote: 

It's  a  good  amendmelit.  It  would  con- 
front absolutely  no  difficulty  and  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion  It  would  improve  the  bill. 

He  added : 

I'm  all  for  It  anid  I  don't  see  how  anyone 
can  object  to  it. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York,  who  is 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  gentleman's  argument.  Am  I  not 
correct  in  saying  that  the  amendment 
was  neither  submitted  to  nor  considered 
by  the  committed,  either  the  subcommit- 
tee or  the  full  committee,  on  the  House 
side  *r  on  the  Sedate  side? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  always  room  for  impro\ing  leg- 
islation, and  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment would  do  Just  that.  That  is  our 
obligation  on  this  floor.  That  is  why 
we  have  deliberation  and  consideration. 

Mr.  MULTERi  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  may  go 
further  than  the  gentleman  anticipates. 
A  few  moments  lago  I  did  read  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  very  hastily. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  given  it  enough  con- 
sideration. I  will  say  that  the  gentle- 
man's argument  has  impressed  me,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  we  should  be  pressed 
to  take  it  at  tills  time.  It  will  be  in  con- 
ference. The  Senate  has  adopted  that 
very  language  you  are  offering;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  HALPERN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MULTER.  So  it  will  be  in  con- 
ference, and  we  Will  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  precise  language  care- 
fully, i 

Mr.  HALPERN.  But  as  a  deliberative 
body  we  have  the  duty  to  act  on  legisla- 
tion. This  is  the  place  where  legislation 
should  be  acted  on  and  we  should  not 
have  to  rely  on  a  conference. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  when  the  conference  brings 
its  report  to  the  House,  the  House  de- 
liberates upon  It  and  considers  it.  I 
am  just  suggesting  that  we  take  a  Uttle 


more  time  to  consider  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Admittedly  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  The  Secretary  be- 
lieves it  is  .  The  Senate  approved  it  over- 
whelmingly. The  gentleman  who  h»& 
risen  concedes  that  my  arguments  are 
good  and  convincing.  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone  can  object  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  be  given  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  had  ap- 
proved the  amendment.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  a  statement  from  the  Sec- 
retary? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Not  in  writing.  But 
earUer  today,  at  your  suggestion,  I  spoke 
to  him.  If  you  recall  when  I  showed  you  ^ 
the  amendment  you  asked  how  the  Sec- 
retary felt  about  it  and,  wisely,  you  ad- 
vised that  I  solicit  his  •views.  I  phoned 
the  Secretary  and  I  discussed  the  amend- 
ment. I  took  down  his  comments  exact- 
ly as  I  quoted  him  in  my  remju-ks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  always  a. risk 
of  the  other  party  not  understanding  it 
exactly  over  the  phone. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  But  I  am  certain  he 
had  an  opportunity,  liecause  the  Senate 
already'  had  acted  on  it.  I  am  sure  he 
Igiows  exactly  what  the  amendment  does, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  am.endment  was  not  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. It  was  not  considered  by  our 
committee  at  all.  We  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  the  last  hour. 

It  is  true  that  the  amendment  was 
presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  written  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday.  It  just  comes  in  from  scratch. 
It  was  changed  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  two  or  three  times.  It  is  printed  In 
the  Record  on  page  19431.  of  August  15, 
1966.  /  There  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
am«^dment  was  offered  and  changed  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senators. 

Aeal  consideration  has  not  been  given 
in  either  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  or  in  the  Senate.. 
There  is  only  about  one  column  in  the 
Record  of  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  Members  of  this  House  know  that 
in  the  other  body,  oftentimes  when  a 
Senator  insists  upon  a  certain  amend- 
ment, they  know  that  when  it  goes  to 
conference  it  will  be  given  consideration. 
If  they  get  it,  all  right,  but  they  say.  "Let 
me  get  my  amendment  in."  Oftentimes 
that  is  done.     We  all  realize  that. 

In  this  case  probably  there  was  no 
Injustice  done  by  putting  it  in.  In  the 
other  body,  but  if  we  were  to  adopt  It 
now.  the  legislative  situation  would  be 
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that  we  are  locked  in  u  conferees,  If 
we  have  jnade  a  mistake  and  a  terrible 
mlctake— and  It  is  possible  we  would. 
We  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  into 
ctaulderation  all  the  factors  that  should 
be  considered  In  connection  with  a  far- 
reaching  amendment  like  this. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  con- 
sequences of  it  will  be.  But  between  now 
and  the  time  that  we  will  be  In  con- 
ference to  write  the  actual  language,  we 
may  know  more.  If  we  adopt  this  now, 
we  are  locked  In.  We  cannot  change  it 
at  all.  We  cannot  change  the  dotting  of 
an  "i"  or  the  crossing  of  a  "f '.  This  is 
a  dangerous  way  to  legislate. 

Turn  this  amendment  down.  It  will 
ctlll  be  in  conference.  TOien,  if  it  is  right, 
the  conferees  will  be  reasonable  and  after 
that,  of  course,  what  they  do  will  have 
to  be  submitted  back  to  the  House  and 
the  other  body.  If  it  is  not  right,  each 
Member  has  his  recourse  and  can  talce 
action  for  consideration.  But  it  seems 
to  me  It  woiild  be  very  unreaaonable  to 
insist  that  the  House  just  lock  itself  in 
on  an  amendment  that  is  so  far  reach- 
ing, which  was  only  considered  less  than 
24  hours  ago  for  the  first  time  in  the 
other  body,  which  waa  pi«sented  and 
written  there  (xi  the  desk  of  a  Soiator, 
which  was  never  considered  by  a  oom- 
mittee  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
and  which  was  changed  several  times  to 
meet  the  objections  of  difterent  Senators. 
No  information  has  been  pzeeented  in 
the  Raooao  to  indicate  exactly  what  the 
meaningful  effect  of  this  amendment  will 
be. 

Thentart.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  ask  con- 
alderatlon  in  the  conference.  It  is  bound 
to  go  to  conftfence.  and  he  oould  pos- 
lib^  be  one  of  the  conferees.  In  that 
way  he  will  get  complete  Justice  of  get- 
.  ting  careful  omslderation.  X  hope  that 
Is  done. 

If  he  dees  not  withdraw  it,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Ke«r  York  [Mr.  Halpbot ] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  H&lpzkn),  there 
were— ayes,  6;  noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AicsMBicRrr  orvsaxo  bt  mk.  r*»«»^ 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amsndmsnt  offered  by  Ur.  Haisha:  Oo 
p«g«  a,  Una  1.  mXUt  the  Mmlcoloa.  strike  out 
"MMl  SITS,-"  and  aU  of  Una  3,  and  inMrt  In 
Itou  UmtmC  "9160  mlUlon  for  fl^hat  yaw 
1868".  ^^^ 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  need  to  go  into  all  of  the  reasons  for 
this  particular  amendment  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mlssoxirl  out- 
lined the  various  needs  ably.  I  believe. 

All  this  amendment  will  do  is  meet  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  Uhited 
Statec.  As  X  understand  it,  he  requested 
in  Ills  btslget  the  sum  of  $160  million  for 
fiscal  year  19M. 

With  the  exploding  oost  of  living  and 
the  oontlnual  rise  in  the  prtee  ta  food 
and  daily  liecessitles,  and  with  the  Viet- 
nam commitment  ooettng  us  many  bil- 


lions of  dollars — as  I  understand  it,  the 
latest  report  in  ttis  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  $2  billion  a  month — cer- 
tainly we  should  qonsider  the  President's 
request  and  keep  this  expenditure  within 
his  suggestion.  I  have  not  known  hlra  to 
be  miserly  in  his  requests  before. 

I  certainly  believe  $150  miilion  will  be 
sufficient,  considering  the  provision  in  the 
bill  regarding  carryovers.  I  understand 
some  are  available,  and  carryovers  can  be 
appropriated  in  any  subsequent  year. 
This  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
.  problem.  Certainly  within  the  next  year 
and  a  half  we  can  look  at  the  picture 
again  and  take  into  consideration  the 
overall  national  interest  and  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time. ,  I  am  not  arguing  the 
merits  or  lack  of  them  of  this  program 
but  the  overall  national  Interests  dictate 
that  we  remain  within  the  budget  re- 
quests wherever  possible.  The  President 
has  continually  elided  Congress  to  stay 
within  his  budget  requests.  And  upon 
end  authorization  for  $175  million 
yearly  from  now  on— indefinitely— can 
only  add  fuel  to  tte  fires  of  inflation. 

Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORD.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
-    Mr.  HARSHA.    I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlemaa  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  RL  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  so  that 
I  can  give  a  recapitulation  of  what  the 
act  of  1964  did  by  way  of  authorization. 

The  act  provided  that  in  fiscal  year 
1965  there  should  be  an  authorization  of 
$75  million,  in  fiapal  year  1966  of  $150 
million,  and  in  fljcal  year  1967  of  $150 
million. 

For  the  fiscal  |ears  1965,  1966,  and 
1967  there  were  tti  following  actual  ap- 
propriations: $60  million  in  1965.  $130 
million  in  1966,  ami  $130  million  in  1967. 

In  the  light  of  pist  appropriations  and 
In  view  of  the  Prfesldenfs  request  only 
for  $150  million  eaeh  year  in  new  author- 
ization, it  seems  t^  me  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  House  on  this  occasion  to  stay 
within  the  President's  budget  request. 
i  As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pointed 
out  a  few  minutes  ago.  the  I»resident  has 
had  the  leadership  from  both  the  other 
body  and  the  House,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  dpwn  for  a  conference 
on  two  occasions  ti  discuss  the  problems 
of  inflation  and  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  On  ea<*  occasion  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  vtry  categorically  that 
the  House  and  the  Senate  had  persist- 
ently and  conslsiently  Increased  his 
budget  requests. 

The  President  does  point  out  that  so 
far  this  year  the  Ctongress  has  increased 
his  budget  in  authorizations  by  $6  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  com- 
pound that  probfem — an  inflation  of 
serious  proportion!^ — by  now  approving 
an  authorization  provision  which  goes 
$25  million  beyoni  the  President's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  yev  1968. 

Por  that  reason  t  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  be' approved. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  any  amoiuit  appropriated 
remains  available  imtll  expended.  In 
addition  to  that,  aoy  amount  authorized 
but  not  aiH)ropriate<l  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding 
fiscal  year.    Now,  fccoording  to  the  fig- 


ures that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
just  referred  to,  there  is  a  balance  otun- 
appropriated  but  authorized  funds  of  $55 
million.  Adding  this  together  with  the 
$150  million  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  it  leaves  a  total  of  $205  million 
available.  The  bill  as  it  presently  reads 
grants  an  open -end  authority  with  $175 
million  from  now  on.  I  think  that  this 
Is  going  a  little  too  far  and  is  showing 
complete  disregard  for  the  request  of  the 
President  and  the  interests  of  those  citi- 
zens required  to  live  on  fixed  incomes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, y 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  yes- 
terday in  the  urban  mass  transit  bill  in 
the  other  body  the  authorization  was  re- 
duced  to  $150  million  In  accordance  with 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
other  body  did  reduce  the  authorization 
to  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  sunendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  long  felt  that 
one  of  the  areas  in  which  we  have  been 
guilty  of  shocking  neglect  has  been  the 
support  of  mass  transit  programs.  In 
times  of  national  emergency  we  must 
have  alternate  means  of  transportation, 
We  must  continue  to  develop  the  most 
feasible  type  of  rail  transportation  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  American  public, 
being  sure  that  there  is  adequate  main- 
tenance, and  facilities  are  being  pre- 
served and  maintained  and  erected 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  per- 
sonally felt^-and  I  think  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  agree  with 
me — that  this  bUl  should  have  a  priority 
over  many  other  programs.  In  order 
to  be  meaningful  it  should  be  a  continu- 
ing program.  We  havj  been  operating 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  for  years,  and 
for  10  years  we  have  watched  the  de- 
terioration of  transportation  throughout 
the  country.  Of  course,  this  is  not  en- 
tirely a  raU  bill  or  a  rapid  transit  bill, 
but  it  covers  all  forms  of  transportation 
on  the  ground.  It  seems  urgent  to  me 
that  the  Congress  should  face  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  this  area. 

The  minority  leader  has  mentioned 
visits  to  the  White  House.  The  minority 
leader  did  not  mention  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  sent  up  a  request  for  $600 
million  more  than  the  original  request 
in  connection  with  the  demonstration 
cities  program.  That  is  upping  his  orig- 
inal request  for  the  year  by  $600  milliori. 
I  think  we  have  to  be  selective  in  the 
use  of  money.  I  certainly  feel  that  this 
area  is  one  which  demands  attention, 
immediate  attention,  and  continuing  at- 
tention. I  very  much  regret  to  see  us 
go  backward  by  going  to  a  1-year  basis 
and  also  reducing  tlie  request  that  is  In 
this  bill  for  $175  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  one  word  In  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn>- 
NALL] .    Mr.  WrowALt  has  worked  on  this 
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Mass  Transit  Act  as  much  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  has  done  some  fine 
worlc  in  connectioi}  with  it  in  persuading 
Members  of  Congress  to  believe  that  we 
should  enact  a  bill  of  this  type  and  a 
substantial  bill,  one  that  will  look  to  the 
future. 

This  amendment,  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr." 
Harsha],  would  considerably  weaken,  if 
not  destroy,   this  urban  transportation 
program, 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  this  moment. 
You  cannot  do  too  much  in  1  year 
with  reference  to  mass  transit  affecting 
many  States  and  cities  and  towns  located 
in  all  of  these  States. 

You  must  have  a  longer  life  program 
in  order  for  it  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  every  word 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiDNALL]  said,  and  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  shield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  says  that  to  reduce  this  sum  to 
$150  million  would  not  only  weaken  but 
would  destroy  the  program. 

The  gentleman  in  effect  is  saying  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
wanted  to  destroy  it,  because  that  is  all 
the  money  he  requested? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  say  possibly  de- 
stroy it;  I  said  considerably  weaken  it, 
and  probably  destroy  this  act.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  action  of  the  Congress 
arthe  end  of  another  year.  We  do  not 
know  what  will  be  the  score  at  that  time. 

So  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscohd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  frotn  Ohio  [Mr. 
Harsha]  which  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorization of  the  present  bill. 

It  is  difBcult  to  understand  how  the 
Congress  can  ignore  the  crisis  in  urban 
mass  transportation  by  reducing  the 
Federal  effort  toward  solution  of  these 
problems.  Our  cities  carmot  live  with  less 
money  for  this  program;  if  anything,  the 
program  is  too  small  already.  Par  more 
funds  should  be  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program.  The  authorization 
proposed  by  H.R.  14810  is  a  disappoint- 
ment. Anything  smaller  would  be  a 
tragedy. 

How  often  must  the  House  be  reminded 
of  the  inability  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  pay  for  their  mass 
traiisit  needs?  How  often  must  the 
House  be  reminded  of  the  enormity  of 
those  needs? 

Five  years  ago,  a  report  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  PubUc  Administration  estimated 


that  the  total  capital  requirements  for 
mass  transportajtion  during  the  1960's 
would  be  at  least  $9.8  billion. 

All  Indications  are  that  even  this  figure 
is  too  low.  For  llnstance.  last  February 
the  Regional  Plan  Association,  a  non- 
profit organization  of  planners  from  22 
counties  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  which  comprise  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  issued  a  report 
calling  for  the  etpenditure  of  some  $2  5 
billion  In  the  next  decade  to  bring  about 
immediate  improvements  in  public  trans- 
portation in  that  great  metropolitan 
center.  This  means  that  if  we  retain 
the  figure  proposed  by  the  committee, 
it  would  take  14  years  just  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
region.  How  can  we  expect  a  Federal 
mass  transportation  program  to  succeed 
If  we  fall  to  authorize  enough  money  to 
meet  the  problems  of  one  metropolitan 
area? 

Yet  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
would  reduce  the  authorization  even 
further.  There  can  be  no  justification 
for  this.  Last  "niursday  the  House  ap- 
proved a  bill  authorizing  almost  $12  bil- 
lion for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  high- 
way construction. 

This  is  almost  BO  times  the  amount  we 
are  spending  annually  on  urban  mass 
transportation.  Why  Is  there  always 
enough  money  far  highways,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  mass  transportation  program 
to  help  our  citiep.  we  run  out  of  cash? 
If  inflation  is  the  problem,  is  it  not  Just 
as  inflationary  tO  spend  money  to  solve 
rural  problems  as  it  is  to  solve  urban 
proWems? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  consistently 
criticiEed  the  slow  awakening  of  Con- 
gress to  urban  problems.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  need  for  a  new  day  for  our  cities. 
With  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  we  glimpsed  the  dawn  of 
that  new  day.  Are  we  to  plimge  back 
into  legislative  darkness  by  reversing  the 
trend  Of  increasing  Federal  awareness 
and  responsibill  ty  ?  ' 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Harsha]. 

The  question  vMis  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Harsha)  there 
were — ayes  38,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNSMENT  OlTZSED  BT  I£B.  WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALl*  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read^as  follows: 

Amondment  offeffed  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On 
page  4.  after  line  6.  add  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

"SkC.  6.  The  section  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  redesignated  as 
section  10  by  section  6(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"'(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  abandon 
any  commuter  rail  service  as  a  result  of  an 
order  or  recommecndatlon  of  abandonment 
Issued  by  a  court  or  regxUatory  body,  whether 
Issued  In  connection  with  a  rail  merger  or 
otherwise."  " 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  this  as  ftn  amendment  to  H.R. 
14810  and.  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 


marks.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  the 
House  was  shocked  by  yesterday's  Fed- 
eral court  injunction  against  proceeding 
with  this  morning's  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  meeting.  Sev- 
eral Members  of  this  House  took  the  floor 
to  express  their  amazement  at  yester- 
day's action.  I  was  particularly  im- 
>3ressed  by  the  remarks  of  the  majority 
whip,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  He  pointed  out  that  on 
countless  occasions  in  the  past  the  Con- 
gress has  had  before  it  proposals  that 
would  have  interfered  with  either  the 
executive  or  the  judicial  branches. 

He  reminded  us  that  on  virtually  every 
occasion,  such  proposals  have  been  re- 
jected for  fear  of  their  ultimate  Impact 
on  our  cherished  separation  of  powers. 

The  amendment  I  have  Just  offered  Is 
a  perfect  example  of  what  the  majority 
whip  was  talking  about.  If  adopted,  my 
amendment  would  make  Illegal  any  court 
order  permitting  abandonment  of  com- 
muter rail  services  by  railroads.  The 
amendment  recognizes  that  atwuidon- 
ment  of  present  commuter  services  with 
its  consequent  loss  of  Invaluable  rights- 
of-way  can  undo  and  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  pro- 
viding for  better  commuter  services 
through  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this.  In  my  own  district, 
and  in  my  own  Sute  of  New  Jersey,  we 
may  in  the  months  ahead  be  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  court  order  permitting 
the  Erie -Lackawanna  Itailroad  to  aban- 
don its  commuter  services.  Obviously, 
it  makes  no  sense  for  the  Congress  to 
write  into  law  urban  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion, costing  the  taxpayers  hundreds^of 
millions  of  dollars,  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  judicial  branch  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  permits  abandonment  of  commuter 
services— commuter  services  that  with- 
in a  few  years  may  prove  to  be  profitable 
through  technological  advances. 

Yet,  as  much  merit  as  my  amendment 
has,  and  as  much  as  I  am  in  accord  with 
its  intent,  I  recognize  that  adoption  of 
my  amendment  would  completely  disre- 
gard the  checks  and  balances  implicit  in 
our  Qovernmenfs  three  separate  and 
equal  branches.  Adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment would  completely  disregard  the  de- 
gree of  comity  between  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branch  so  essential  to  our 
form  of  government. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment,  while 
lofty  in  its  goals,  could  create  an  un- 
manageable impasse  and  in  fact  Judicial 
chaos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  apparently 
place  a  higher  value  on  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  branches  than  do  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Judiciary,  I  feel  con- 
fident the  House  will  accede  to  my  re- 
quest when  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con" 
sent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mm.  Mat:  On  page 
4,  after  line  6.  add  the  following  new  section: 

"8bc.  0.  Subaectlon  (c)  of  tbe  section  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
redesignated  as  section  11  by  section  6  (a) 
(1)  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore tbe  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following:  ';  but  any  such  provision 
which  requires  compulsory  membership  In  a 
labor  (Vganlzatlon  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  Federal.  SUte,  or  local  governmental 
esnployeea'." 

Mrs.  IkiAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  mo- 
menta ago  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltkbh]  said  that 
this  W9fi  legislation  that  applied  to  all 
cities  of  aU  sizes  In  all  States. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
would  make  sure  that  this  would  apply 
to  all  cities  of  all  sizes  In  all  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  general  debate 
I  pointed  out  that  the  present  legislation 
has  a  very  glaring  inequity  In  that  It 
makes  It  impossible  for  the  people  of  a 
■dty  In  my  district — and  this  could  apply 
to  cities  In  your  district,  to  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  help  offered  under 
this  act  to  save  their  bus  service  be- 
cause of  section  10(e) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  quickly  to  recap 
what  has  happened  In  Yakima,  Wash., 
In  my  district,  a  city  of  43,000  persons. 
In  May  of  this  year  our  private  bus 
company  notified  city  officials  that  they 
could  no  longer  continue  bus  servlee  for 
the  dty  of  Yakima  because  they  were 
losing  money.  j 

The  city  officials  rather  tha^  deprive 
the  city  of  its  public  transportation  ar- 
ranged to  take  over  the  buses  and  other 
transportation  facilities  of  this  private 
company  and  operate  the  system  itself 
at  their  own  expense.  But  to  finance 
the  solution,  our  city  government  pro- 
posed the  Institution  of  a  householder 
tax,  and  to  ctxnplete  financing  applied 
for  a  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  XTrban  Development. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  cleared  this  grant  in  all 
particulars,  but  refused  to  gp  ahead  with 
It  because  of  seotlon  10(c)  which  the 
Members  of  this  House  well  know  is  in 
the  act  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
union  workers. 

Now  the  city  offered  the  eight  bus 
drivers  a  Job  with  the  city  at  a  raise  in 
wages  from  $2  an  hour  to  $2.40  an  hour. 
They  also  offered  them  additional  fringe 
benefits  under  the  city  civil  service  sys- 
tem. But  as  city  employees,  however, 
under  our  city  law  they  had  to  give  up 
their  union  shop  contract  although  the 
city  officials  said  they  were  "WUUng  to 
continue  their  collective  bargaining 
Tights. 

As  X  pointed  out  earlier,  all  eight  em- 
ployees were  union  members,  so  they 
had  a  de  facto  If  not  a  de  Jure  union 
abop.  However,  the  city  officials  In 
Yakima  were  advised  that  before  the 
D^Murtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment would  OK  their  grant  and 
make  it  available,  the  bus  drivers  would 
have  to  have  a  closed  shop,  the  right  to 
strike,  and  compulsory  arbltratian — this 
In  q>ite  of  the  fact  that  the  bus  drivers' 


individual  positions  would  not  have  been 
worsened  under  the  new  job  setup  but 
bettered. 

But.  as  I  pointed  out  before,  all  these 
proposed  revisions  in  the  new  labor  con- 
tract are  directlj  contrary  to  Washing- 
ton state  law  as  well  as  to  the  charter 
imder  which  the  city  of  Yakima  must 
operate.  Therefore,  obviously,  our  city 
attorney  and  city  manager  could  not 
agree  to  the  proposals  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  HouBing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, because  they  would  become  per- 
sonally liable  for  lawsuits  charging  that 
they  had  violated  State  laws. 

Meanwhile,  our  bus  service  has  been 
completely  stopped.  Forty-three  thou- 
sand people  are  without  public  trans- 
portation. The  bus  drivers,  whom  the 
unions  are  supposed  to  protect,  are  with- 
out jobs. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  which  would 
make  it  possible  fbr  dtles  like  this  In  my 
State,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 
to  be  able  to  become  eligible  for  Federal 
grants  when  they  are  OK'd  by  the  De- 
partment of  Hou|lng  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment without  having  to  break  the  ex- 
isting laws  of  their  State.  I  urge  your 
supports  and  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  Jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSK|.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman be  good  enough  to  explain  to  me 
a  point.  As  I  view  the  amendment,  you 
are  really  trying  to  extend  the  section 
14(b)  principle  into  this  act.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  tsould  possibly  hope  to 
develop  a  transportation  program  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  msnrlad  of  standards 
of  labor  relations  along  the  way. 

Mrs.  MAY.    My  amendment  would  ap- 
ply only  when  their  conditions  would  not 
be  worsened  but  bettered,  and  they  could 
not    require    the    breaking   of    existing 
State  laws  before  ;these  people  coiild  get 
a  Job.    I  do  not  see  how  this  Yakima  sit- 
uation   has    helped    union    members. 
These  bus  drivers  were  members  of  the 
union.    In   fact,   the   members   of    the 
unions  involved  were  not  all  in  agree- 
ment on  compulsory  union  membership. 
But  here  they  had  not  only  their  own 
right   to   member^lp    but   also    better 
wages  and  fringe  |)enefltfi  from  the  city. 
Yet   the  Department  of  Housing   and 
Urban  Development  said  that  they  had 
to  have  all  these  provisions  in  the  con- 
tract, which  would  be  against  State  law. 
Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In    opposition    to    the    amendment.     I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  whether  or  not.  as  she  said 
dtrrlng  general  debate,  the  amendment  is 
Intended  to  be  retroactive  and.  by  its 
language,  would  be  retroactive. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Actually  the  language  or 
term  "retroactive"  in  general  debate  was 
perhaps  misleading.  I  merely  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  tie  amendment  would 
cover  a  situation  such  as  exists  in 
Yakima.  Wash.,  where  a  Federal  grant 
has  been  appUed  tor  but  has  not  been 
granted. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  it  woult  be  made  retroactive 


only  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act  of 
1964? 
Mrs.  MAY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
clear  purport  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it  from  the  gentlewoman's 
discussion  in  the  general  debate  and  now. 
Is  that  It  would  be  retroactive  to  IHi. 
It  would  create  an  incredible  hodge- 
podge. The  ultimate  effect  of  this 
amendment.  I  might  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York,  is  pure 
and  simple.  Its  purpose  is  to  destroy 
the  labor  section  of  the  act  and  make 
labor-management  relations  Impossible 
in  these  situations.  The  amendment 
should  be  very  strongly  opposed. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  W8ishington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who  just 
spoke?  Would  the  gentleman  have  any 
suggestions,  therefore,  on  how  this  aa 
might  be  amended,  so  that  where  union 
members  actually  better  their  position 
they  can  be  allowed  to  better  their  posi- 
tion, instead  of  being  refused  the  right 
to  have  better  paid  jobs  and  better 
fringe  benefits  and  have  a  job?  These 
eight  busdrivers,  who  are  union  mem- 
bers, no  longer  have  their  jobs.  I  do  not 
call  that  proper  protection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mi. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  only  eight  members.  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  gentlewoman  with- 
draw her  amendment,  and  everyone  wlE 
be  In  better  shape. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  beUeve  the  eight  involved 
are  very  Important,  if  I  might  answer  the 
gentleman.  The  eight  families  are  suf- 
fering just  as  much  as  any  others.  It 
is  not  the  number  of  members.  I  think 
it  is  the  unfairness  of  It.  that  eight  union 
members  lose  their  jobs  and  a  chance  for 
better  advantages. 

Legally,  there  is  no  way  to  help  them, 
the  way  this  act  is  written. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  answer  to  the  gentlewom- 
an's problon  is  to  amend  her  State  law. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MULTER.  When  we  considered 
this  bill  originally  and  enacted  the  law 
In  1964,  and  each  time  we  have  amended 
It,  we  have  taken  into  consideration  twc 
things. 

First,  to  protect  private  enterprise.  We 
did  not  permit  this  act  to  be  used  by  any 
city  or  county  or  State  government  to 
take  over  private  enterprise.  We  pro- 
tected that. 

Second,  on  the  other  hand,  we  tried 
to  protect  labor  and  provided  for  that,  so 
that  they  cannot  through  the  back  door 
break  a  union  contract. 

This  amendment,  as  I  see  It,  could  be 
used  to  break  union  contracts.  I  do  not 
accuse  the  gentlewoman  of  any  ill  motlTC 
or  say  that  this  is  her  idea.  I  am  suit 
it  is  not.  But  this  provision  as  written 
could  very  easily  be  used  as  an  anti- 
union provision.    It  could  easily  be  used 
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to  break  existing  union  contracts  with 
private  facilities. 

Under  this  law  we  want  the  private 
companies  to  continue  to  operate  mass 
transportation.  We  want  to  help  them 
do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
grants  for  municipalities,  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  facilities  which,  in  turn,  they 
will  lease  to  private  enterprise.  We  have 
also  in  mind  that  unions  which  have 
contracts  with  private  entrepreneurs  will 
be  protected. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made 
a  strong  point.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  If  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  were  to  prevail,  there  would 
be  tremendous  pressure  for  these  private 
ccmpanies  to  become  publicly  owned  fa- 
cilities. The  unions  do  not  want  pub- 
licly owned  companies  wherever  It  can 
be  avoided.  I  believe  her  amendment 
would  force  these  privately  owned  com- 
panies into  public  ownership. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

After  listening  to  the  arguments 
against  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington.  I  would  say 
that  they  are  about  a.s  shallow  as  any 
I  have  heard  on  this  floor. 

This  amendment  certainly  is  not  go- 
ing to  force  State  ownership  or  inter- 
fere in  any  manner  with  private  enter- 
prise. It  merely  protects  those  political 
subdivisions  that  are  faced  with  the 
problem — and  everybody  knows  it.  I  just 
feel  the  amendment  is  sound  and 
proper.  It  is  not  going  to  bring  about 
any  of  the  results  which  those  who  have 
opposed  the  bill  have  mentioned. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who  said 
that  simply  because  there  are  only  eight 
men  involved,  we  should  ignore  their 
plight.  A  more  ridiculous  argument  is 
that  the  State  should  change  its  law  be- 
cause it  conflicts  with  Federal  law,  which 
again  is  about  as  shallow  an  argimient 
as  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  There  are  more  than  eight 
bus  drivers  Involved,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  thousands  of  people,  who  are 
elderly,  or  invalids,  or  children  who 
have  had  no  public  transportation  for 
several  months.  v 

We  have  no  recourse  under  the  law. 
This  is  going  to  be  taken  from  a  house- 
holder's tax.  The  referendum  is  on  our 
people.  It  refers  only  to  Government 
employees,  where  the  law  is  such  that 
they  cannot  have  these  things  in  their 
cqptract  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  demanding 
they  have  in  their  contract. 

We  have  no  other  recourse.  The  last 
thing  in  my  mind,  I  can  tell  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  as  he  has  said.  Is 
that  I  would  do  anything  to  break  the 
present  protection  of  our  union  members 
under  this  contract.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  how  I  can  protect  the  union  members 
who  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  further  observaltion. 

There  is  also  a  small  matter  of  the 
public  interest  Involved  here. 

lAr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ylield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKJ.  I  believe  what  the 
lady  is  trying  to  accomplish  can  be  ac- 
complished as  it  is  now  Ijelng  accom- 
plished, by  privately  owned  compariles 
contirtuing  to  operate  the  trauisit  sys- 
tems and  continuing  their  present  agree- 
ments with  the  labor  organizations,  with 
the  municipal  govenunent  merely  act- 
ing as  a  conduit  for  channeling  funds 
of  assistance  Into'  the  private  system. 

If  the  lady  will  examine  her  amend- 
ment carefully  she  will  see  what  Is  In- 
volved. I  fear  that  the  most  desirable 
thing,  leaving  these  companies  in  pri- 
vate ownership,  would  be  affected.  This 
would  force  municipal  ownership  of 
these  companies  against  their  will. 

I  know  the  lady  is  sincere  in  offering 
her  amendment.  If  she  will  study  it  she 
will  find  if  we  wlB  leave  the  situation  as 
it  is  iiow,  these  brlvate  companies  are 
working  out  their  problems.         ' 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  oversimplifying,  and  he  knows  it. 
He  knows  that  the  private  comparUes, 
from  an  econoollc  standpoint,  simply 
cannot  operate  under  the  conditions 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]  has  described.  Why  deal  in 
conjecture  or  platitudes  when  the  facts 
are  they  caimot  continue  business  on 
that  basis? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve We  have  had  a  full  discussion  of  this 
amendment.     I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questicHJ  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

The  question  Was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demandied  by  Mrs.  May)  there 
were — ayes  38,  noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  dFTKEKD  BT  MB.  GBOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment.    ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Okoss:  On  page 
4,  after  line  6,  add  llhe  loUowlng  new  section: 

"a«c.  6.  The  sedtlon  or  the  Urban  Maaa 
TransportaUon  Act  of  19«4  redesignated  as 
Section  11  by  Sectlpn  6(a)(1)  of  thle  Act  1b 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  tbe 
f  ollowUig  new  subsection : 

"  '(f )  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  damage  or  destroy,  or  attempt  to  damage 
or  destroy,  through  a  willful  act  committed 
as  a  part  of  or  In  ponnectlon  with  a  riot  or 
otber  civil  disturbance,  any  vehicle  which 
waa  acquired,  conaitructed,  or  reconstructed 
with  Pederal  financial  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  Section  3  or  Section  6  of  thla  Act. 
Whoever  violates  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  11,000  or  tmprtaoned 
not  more  than  two  years  or  both." " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlebian  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  for  5  minUtes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve n  ix)lnt  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  belabor  this  amendment  with  an  un- 
necessarily long  explanation 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
reserved  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  your 
point  of  order  comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rates 
that  the  point  of  order  comes  too  lifte. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  geiitle- 
man  from  Texas,  being  the  stu^eht  of 
the  rules  he  professes  to  be,  knows  when 
debate  has  started  on  an  amendment  It 
is  too  late  to  try  to  make  a  point  fA 
order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  an  opinion  as  to 
who  is  on  his  feet  and  when. 

Mr.  GROSS.     The  Chair  has  ruled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  only  a  min- 
ute or  two  to  explain  this  amendment, 
because  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  what  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  is.  It  Is  to 
say  to  the  rioters  and  demonstrators 
that  they  will  be  subject  to  penalty  If 
they  use  fire  bombs,  rocks,  bottles,  and 
other  weapons  to  damage  vehicles  pro- 
vided by  all  the  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  under  the  terms  of  this  act.  It 
is  just  that  simple.  I  hope  I  may  have 
the  support  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  behalf  of  an  amendment  which  I 
think  Is  in  the  Interests  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  this  amendment.  In 
my  opinion,  it  Is  needed.  It  does  not 
make  sense  for  the  Federal  Qovemment 
or  for  any  private  organization  to  put 
money  in  buses  or  subways  and  then 
have  people  who  seem  to  be  beyond  the 
laws  of  the  States  or  the  dtles  destroy 
them  by  fire  bombs,  brickbats,  and  what* 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  an  insufferable  sit- 
uation when  the  taxpayere  of  Iowa  and 
all  other  States  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide the  money  for  vehicles  used  for 
public  transportation  and  then  see  those 
vehicles  destroyed  or  damaged  by  riot- 
ers, demonstrators,  and  hoodlums. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
exposition  to  the  ammidment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  because  the  amendment 
which  is  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  which  Is  seconded  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  would  destroy 
States  rights  in  this  country  as  we  know 
them. 

Let  us  see  what  the  amendment  does. 
Let  us  just  take  as  an  example  the  fine 
city  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  which  is  in  the 
State  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  the  honor  to  represent.  The  city  of 
Waterloo  has  Just,  as  of  Jime  30,  been 
the  beneficiary  of  a  grant  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  30  new  buses 
to  replace  old  equipment.  They  will  get 
30  new  buses  under  this  federally  fi- 
nanced law.  The  utility  there  will  have 
an  additional  30  buses  which  they  will 
procure  outside  of  the  Federal  law. 

Let  us  suppose  two  desperadoes  from 
the  East,  with  their  hearts  f  i2l  of  battery, 
come  out  to  Waterloo  and  desperado  No. 
1  throws  a  rock  aod  brsaka  a  window  In 
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•  federally  flnanced  bus.  Ttomi  Aeaoet- 
•do  No.  2  takes  a  rock  and  breaks  a  win- 
dow In  a  privately  fUumced  bus.  The 
duly  constituted  law-enforcement  olBcers 
of  the  great  State  of  Iowa  then  find  tbat 
as  to  the  man  wtao  threw  his  roek  against 
the  locally  flnanced  bus,  the  orderly 
proceaw  of  tbe  Iowa  criminal  law 
obtain. 

But  as  to  the  man  who  came  In  and 
threw  tbe  rock  at  the  federally  ^Iw^nowl 
bus,  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  have 
preempted  that  phase  of  the  erimlnal 
law,  and  the  great  State  of  Iowa  will  be 
powerless  to  deal  with  it. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Caialxman,  that  the  anMEOd- 
ment — which  is  so  destructive  of  States 
rights— wlU  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  WAQOOMNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.  Mr.  WAOOONNER.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
Xq>  the  gentlemad  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROes.  I  thank  the  nmlleman 
fbr  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  k^emise 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wlsoonsln  [Mr. 
Rcussl,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  see  to 
it  ttet  those  buses  about  which  he  talks 
that  go  to  the  dty  of  Waterloo.  Ibwa.  are 
used  for  tbe  purpose  for  which  Intended. 
Mid  that  la  the  safe  transportation  of 
passengers,  and  that  demonstrators  and 
rioters  from  ^^sconsln  and  fxxxn  Chicago 
do  not  come  out  and  destroy  them  with- 
out at  least  being  punished. 

Mr.  RED88.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylald? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
ooosin.   

Mr.  BKUBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oom- 
mend  the  gentleman  for  his  purpose,  but 
the  amendment.  If  I  may  say  so,  is  so 
Imperfectly  drafted  that  it  would  pro- 
duce Just  the  opposite  elfect  that  the 
gMitleman  wants  to  accompUah,  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  that  It  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  OROSe.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Loulaiana  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.    Yes.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apolo- 
gise to  the  gentleman  f>Y)m  Wisconsin, 
being  the  perfectionist  that  he  Implies 
he  Is.  for  not  asklflg  him  to  draft  the 
amendment  for  me.  And.  tf  the  gentle- 
man is  such  a  perfMtlonlst  and  is  in- 
tsreMed  In  protectlhg  the  trmnq»ortati(Ri 
that  he  wante  to  provide  through  the 
stMctment  of  tUs  MB,  the  gentleman 
Umgfelf  would  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to. take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  WAa<IONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
heM  in  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the  rules 
Of  the  House,  and  we  have  Uways  re- 
qmnd  that  any  amendment  offered  on  or 
to  any  proposed  legislation  be  germane. 

Mr.  dudnnan,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
has  questioned  the  germaneliees  of  this 
paMcular  amendment.  Biit  there  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  now  that  has  not  been 
before  us  too  long.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
gl^  some  consideration  to  ft  !n  this  in- 
stance. I  woUd  Just  simply  Uke  to  adc 
ttie  gentleman  ftom  Iowa  (Mr.  Ghiofls], 
who  oOerMl  the  amendment,  whether  the 
gentleman  has  checked  the  amendm«it 
out  wKh  Judge  Ooteocan?   After  his  in- 


credible decision  of  yesterday  with  re- 
gard to  the  Houee  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  we  can  look  for  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAQOONliER.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  frotn  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  No;  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  I  will  ie  view  of  the  unbeliev- 
able decision  to  trhlch  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  referred. 

Mr.  WAOGOinfiEIl.  I  understand  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  Is  taring  to 
make.  For  my  part  Judge  Corcoran 
should  be  forgotten.  He  has  no  place  on 
the  bench. 

The  CHAIRMAjr.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Iowa. 

The  question  wts  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (donandedfby  Mr.  Qross),  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMZNDtCXNT   OMnEKEO    IT    Kit.   RTAM 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  gs  follows: 

Amendment  offerad  by  Mr.  Rtan  :  On  page 
4,  after  line  0,  Inseril  the  following: 

"S*c.  8.  (a)  The  tTrbim  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  (as  amended  by  this  Act) 
la  further  amended  %y  inserting  after  section 
IS  tbe  f oUowtng  new  sectlcxi : 

"  "TTSS   OF  CXKTAIH  TdtrOB   FOB   tmBAN    MASS 
•nUkUBPOKTKTlOn    PtrSPOSCS 

"  '8«c.  14.  (a)  The  Oovemor  of  a  State  may 
elect  to  have  any  fxibds  apportioned  to  such 
State  after  the  datfc  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  under  section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Ckide,  made  available.  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  regulailons  of  the  Secretary  ot 
Co«nmeroe,  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  making  grants,  for 
urban  mass  transpcrtatlon  purposes  within 
such  State,  under  Section  3  of  the  Urban 
Maas  Transportatloa  Act  of  1964. 

'"(b)   For  purpossB  of  thlssectlan: 

•"(1)  the  term  "ftate"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 

"  '(2)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  a  State.'  " 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
oCfered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]  is  not  germane. 
•Mr.  RYAN.  Mf.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  point  of  order 
and  reserve  It? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
reserve  my  point  o<  order. 

The  CHAIRMAif .  The  genUeman  re- 
serves his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  Increase  the  auth- 
orization and  would  not  add  to  the  cost 
Of  the  program  inobrporated  in  the  pres- 
eitt  bill.  It  does  make  it  possible  for  a 
State  at  the  (H)tion  of  the  Oovemor  to 
develop  a  more  balanced  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  (Jie  pending  bill,  while 
very  important  aad  a  major  step  for- 
ward does  not  provide  adequate  funds  to 
meet  our  mass  tfansit  needs.  If  ap- 
propriated, $175  nillion  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient. If  it  Is  not  appropriated — and 
under  the  act  of  1^64  we  know  that  the 
Congress  did  not  appropriate  the  full 
authorization— I  believe  that  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  $130  mllion  was  appropriated 


despite  an  $150  million  authorizatian— 

if  the  full  amoimt  is  not  appropriated,  it 
will  be  all  the  more  woeful^ 
inadequate. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  12^-peroe&t 
limitation  which  imiioses  an  arbitrary 
celling  on  tbe  amount  which  may  go  to 
any  one  State.  We  debated  this  point 
earlier  this  afternoon.  We  know  that 
for  the  State  of  New  York  less  than  $22 
million  would  be  available  for  each  year 
under  this  program,  and  that  is  for  tlje 
entire  State — not  simply  for  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  12Vi-percent  restric- 
tion applies  throughout  the  country. 

So  it  is  clear  that,  if  our  chaotic  trans- 
portation system  is  going  to  be  recon- 
structed, if  mass  transit  is  to  be  ad- 
equately flnanced.  we  are  going  to  have 
to  reassess  our  priorities.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suggest  we  must  have  an  addi- 
tional source  of  funds. 

Last  week  we  authorized  $12  billion 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  under  tlM 
Federal -aid  highway  program  for  high- 
way construction.  This  is  part  of  a  $51 
bilUon  program.  We  are  spending  about 
80  times  as  much  per  year  for  hlghwayi 
as  will  be  authorized  under  this  bill  for 
mass  transit. 

Mr.  CThairman,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  amount  spent  on  highway  con- 
struction and  the  amount  spent  on  maa 
transit  has  resulted  m  chaotic  transpor- 
tation systems  in  oax  cities.  We  pour 
automobiles  into  our  cities.  Our  cities 
are  literally  being  choked  to  death  tqr 
automobiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  provides  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect thlse^tuatlon  at  the  option  of  tbe 
Oovemors.  There  is  no  requirement 
placed  upon  the  Oovemor.  There  is  no 
compulsion  involved.  A  Oovemor  may 
use  funds  which  are  available  for  trans- 
portation either  for  highways  or  for  mass 
transit  to  achieve  the  proper  kind  of 
mix. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  set  aside 
billions  of  dollars  for  highway  purpoees. 
This  fund  is  a  logical  source  of  funds 
to  meet  the  mass  transit  needs  which 
confront  our  Nation. 

The  concept  of  the  mass  transit  WD 
before  us  is  sound.  It  recognizes  the 
Federal  responsibility. 

"nils  bill,  unfortunately,  does  not  pro- 
vide sufilctent  money.  If  the  Govemon 
are  allowed  to  use  highway  funds  which 
are  apportioned  to  them,  they  can  in 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion  bid- 
saice  the  two — ^balance  the  raUs  and 
roads.  That  will  achieve  a  much  more 
effective  transportation  system  in  our 
major  uii>an  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  large  masses  of  peo- 
ple are  to  be  moved  efficiently  in  and  out 
of  our  cities,  we  must  make  an  invest- 
ment way  beyond  the  scope  of  this  bOl. 
It  is  essential  to  embark  upon  a  massive 
grant  program  for  mass  transit  and  to 
devel(H>  comprehensive  balanced  trans- 
portation ^st^ns  in  metropolitan  areas- 

■Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
insist  upcm  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FALLON.    Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  transfer  fimds  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  to  this  pending  autbcv- 


ization  bill.  I  insist  on  the  point  of  or- 
der on  the  ground  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.    Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  simply  say  that 
last  Thursday,  August  11.  when  we  con- 
sidered the  highway  bill,  I  offered  a  simi- 
lar amendment.  At  that  time  the  C^air 
ruled  that  it  was  not  germane  because 
it  dealt  with  mass  transportation  and 
was  foreign  to  the  highway  bill  then 
under  consideration. 

Today  we  are  dealing  with  mass  trans- 
portation and,  therefore,  if  it  wsis  not 
germane  last  week,  it  certainly  is  ger- 
mane today  on  this  bill  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  financing  mass  transpwrta- 
tion.  Last  week  this  amendment  was 
viewed  as  being  relevant  to  mass  trans- 
portation. In  fact,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon],  suggested  that  this  point  be 
discussed  this  week  when  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1966  would 
be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  On  that  point  you  deal 
»-ith  urban  transportation.  You  are  not 
dealing  with  highway  transportation. 
You  are  dealing  with  urban  transi>orta- 
tion.  and  I  insist  upon  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  clearly  goes 
to  funds  covered  under  title  23.  It  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  rules  the  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane.   The  point  of  order  Ls  sustained. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
t)er  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  only — and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  take  the  full  5  minutes — to  an- 
nounce that  the  motion  to  recommit  wUl 
be  the  amendment  which  was  previously 
offei-ed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HarshaI.  It  will  be  offered  as  a  motion 
to  recommit  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Talcott] .  The  motion  to  re- 
commit will  provide  that  the  authoriza- 
tion will  be  reduced  from  $175  million  per 
year  to  $150  million  a  year. 

The  motion  to  recMnmit  will  not  have 
a  continuing  indefinite  authorization.  It 
»1U  be  limited  to  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  reaffirm  what  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
The  President  in  his  budget  document,  in 
fiis  recommendation  to  the  Congress,  pro- 
Pose-l  that  the  authorization  be  $150  mil- 
lion. The  motion  to  recammit  will  coin- 
cide with  the  {»re5ident's  recommenda- 
tion, and  those  who  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  voting  to  support  the 
President's  budget.  Those  who  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  wiU  be 
voting  to  inflate  the  President's  budget. 

i        L 


I  yidld  back  thd  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  i$  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  point  has 
already  been  made — and  It  should  be  re- 
stated—that despite  the  fine  statement 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
fact  is  that  the  instructions  do  more  than 
address  themselv^  to  the  budgetary  re- 
quirements for  fiscal  1968.  The  amend- 
ment would  go  much  further.  Instead  of 
continuing  this  program  under  existing 
law  far  3  years  but  requiring  year-by- 
year  appropriations,  it  will  cut  it  off  and 
require  an  authlkization  each  year  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1968.  That  is 
the  real  purpose  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  these  instructions,  and  that  was 
the  real  purpose  of  the  amendment.  It 
was  not  so  much  to  cut  it  back  to  $150 
million,  because  that  is  all  we  called  for 
in  this  bill  as  presented  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  But  the  amendment  and  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  definitely  go 
much  farther  and  cut  the  program  off  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RJBUSS.  I  wish  to  propoimd  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford].  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  the  motion  to  recommit, 
if  adopted,  would  go  counter  to  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  3 -year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  continuation  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  that  regard.  We  are 
limiting  the  dollar  amoimt  and  the  dollar 
proposals  sulMnittied  In  the  budget  docu- 
ment by  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  but  in  addition  to 
limiting  the  dollar  amounts,  you  are  also 
cutting  two- thirds  oUt  of  the  President's 
program  by  making  it.  in  effect,  for  only 
1  year  rather  than  tpr  3  years.  Is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FbRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, but  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  year  or 
more  hence,  and  It  will  give  the  next 
Congress  ample  opportunity  to  consider 
the  program  not  only  for  fiscal  1968  but 
also  for  fiscal  196G|. 

I  also  would  like  to  add  that,  as  I 
understand  it  from  existing  law  and  the 
bill  before  us,  the  unused  appropriations 
are  committed  for  subsequent  utiliza- 
tion. As  I  understand  it  from  the  1964 
act  and  the  subsequent  appropriation 
bill,  there  is  approximately  $55  million 
stUl  available  for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  R<X>NEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  possible  tliat  this  is  the 
bill  that  was  reported  out  of  the  Banking 
and  C^irrency  Committee  bv  a  vote  of 
29  to  1? 


Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is 
some  procedure.  ' 

Mr.  MULTER.  May  I  suggest,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  that  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  can  1)e  relied  on  to  sustain 
the  President's  program,  rather  than  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CEaDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
fail  to  understand  why  we  cannot  have 
a  yearly  authorization  on  this.  With 
other  members  on  the  comnoittee  I  was 
called  to  the  White  House,  and  we  were 
given  a  stem  lecture  against  doing  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  today,  that  is  in- 
creasing his  authorization  request. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Obviously  the  gentle- 
man is  confusing  authorizations  and 
appropriations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     No. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  law  does  not 
change  that.  The  gentleman  wants  us 
to  come  back  each  year  for  an  authoriza- 
tion. This  kind  of  program  does  not 
lend  itself  effectively  to  that  procedure. 
We  need  an  ongoing  program  authorized 
for  3  years  and  examined  each  year  by 
means  of  annual  appropriations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Wea  here 
that  the  President  was  talking  about 
appropriations  only  when  we  were  at  the 
White  House.  He  was  also  talking  about 
authorizations.  He  mentioned  some  In 
particular — ^not  particularly  this  one — 
but  ed'jcation  and  some  other  authoriza- 
tions, and  not  only  appropriations.  He 
expressed  a  real  concern. 

I  believe  we  will  find  out  on  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit  whether  the  Members 
will  stay  with  the  President's  budget. 
He  calls  it  highly  infiationary  if  we  go 
above  the  amormt  he  requested  In  the 
authorizatioiv 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^kW. 
repeat  that  the  gentlemen  on  .this  side  of 
the  aisle  can  be  counted  on,  rather  than 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
support  the  President's  program. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  If  the  gentlemen 
are  going  to  support  the  President,  are 
they  going  to  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit this  as  supporting  the  President? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  fiwther,  we  will  vote  against 
the  motion  to  reconunit,  because  it  runs 
counter  to  the  President's  program  on 
this  bill  by  makmg  it  a  1  year  program. 

Mr.  CE33ERBERO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man explam  how  it  runs  counter?  I 
fail  to  imderstand. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
glad  to  explam  to  the  gentleman.  It 
nins  coimter  to  the  President's  program^, 
because  the  President  asked  for  a  3-year 
program  to  pennit  orderly  planning. 
The  motion  to  recommit,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  provides  only  for  1  year. 
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It  Is  true  the  President  reoammended 
only  $150  million,  rather  than  $175  mll- 
llon.  The  memberB  of  the  oommlttee 
were  persuaded  by  the  ekxjuent  argu- 
ments of  the  dlstlngulflhed  minority 
leader  on  the  oommlttee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WziMiAi.L]  to 
"bust"  the  President's  budget  to  that  ex- 
tent In  the  authoeleation  and  Members 
will  vote  on  it  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Z  do  not  believe 
the  committee  Is  so  busy  that  it  cannot 
handle  an  annual  authorisation.  I  recall 
that  we  had  this  question  on  foreign  aid. 
We  went  through  this.  It  was  changed 
3  days  later  in  the  Senate,  and  they  went 
back  to  annual  authorizaticm. 

Mr.  REU88.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
a  good  reason:  When  this  bin  was  first 
adapted.  In  1M4,  it  was  adopted  with  a 
3-year  authorization.  That  is  what  we 
are  attempting  to  ad<vt  today.  In  a  pro- 
gram like  this,  we  have  to  give  tbe  local 
eommunitles  an  opportunity  to  idan.  We 
cannot  have  an  on-agaln,  off-agaln, 
stop-start  program. 

I  h(4)e  the  motion  to  recommit  is  voted 
down. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBXXia.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  Z  am  correct,  the  bill 
proposed  hy  the  committee  has  an  in- 
definite authorisation,  not  limited  to 
3  years  at  aU.  At  leaat,  this  ties  it  down. 
-So  it  looks  like  the  committee  was  not 
paying  any  attention  at  all  to  what  the 
President  might  have  requested. 

-  The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resinned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Moss,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that   Committee 

-  having  bed  under  considaration  the  bill 
(HJt  14810) .  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Tran«»rtati(m  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
additl(mal  amounts  for  assistance  there- 
under, to  authorize  grants  for  certain 
technical  studies,  and  to  provide  for  an 
expedited  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  new  urban 
transportation  systems,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  M8.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPSAEIER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  saooauoT 

Mr.  TAl/yyrr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motkm  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.    I  am  oivoaed  to  it  in 
its  presoU  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 
'    The  SPEAKER.   The  Clei*  will  report 
tbe  motion  to  reeommlt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Taloott  mat«a  to  noommlt  the  bill 
BJL  14810  to  ttM  OoQDklMee  oq  w»i«M»«f  and 
Ournmey  with  InstruettoDs  to  report  tba 
■SBM  back  to  the  Boum  forthwith  with  th« 
following  am«ndm*nt:  On  pag*  a.  Unea  1  and 
a.  strike  out  "and  $178,000,000  for  each  ttactH 


and  Insert  In  lieu   thereof 
'and    tl 50.000,000    for    fiscal 


year  thereafter. 
the    following : 
year  1968." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  wbs  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  205,  na3^  181.  not  voting  66, 
as  follows ; 

[Roll  No.  224] 
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AbWtt 
Abemethy 

Adair 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arenda 

ABhbrook 

Aahtnore 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betta 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brock. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Call  an 

Carter 

Caaey 

CeArberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Oleyeland 

ColUer 

Colmer 

Conable 

Oonte 

Oooley 

Oorbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dacrue 

Da  via,  wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Derwlnakl 

Devtfie 

Dickinson 

Ungell 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dawning 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

■dwards,  Ala. 

Bllaworth 

Brlenbom 

aTana.Colo. 

Sveiatl 

■vtna,  Tenn. 

Farnum 

nndley 


Adams 
Add&bbo 
Albert 
Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Anniinrto 
Ashley 
Aaplnall 
Baclcworth 
Bingham 
Blatmk 


Plsher 

Foley 

Ford,  Oeraid  R. 

Fountain 

Fultoa.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

OathlSgs 

Oettys 

Olbbo&s 

Ck>od4l 

Orelgg 

arlder 

Qrlffltts 

Gross 

Grovel 

GumaS^ 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleok 

Hamilton 

Hanaeti,  Idaho 

Hansefi,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Haraha 

Harvel.  Ind. 

HarveJ,  Mich 

Hays 

Hechlar 

Henderson 

Hortoa 

Hoam«r 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarmati 

Jennldgs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo 

Jones,  K  C. 

Kee 

Kornegay 

Kunkj 

Laird 

Langea 

Latta 

Lennoa 

Llpacotnb 

Love 

McCloiy 

McCuqoch 

UcDa4e 

McSwen 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

MacOr^gor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathiaa 

May 

Michel 

MUli 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moellar 

Moore 

Mortoa 

Moahef 

Nedzl 
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Bogga 

Boland 
Bradeaas 
Brooks 
Burke 
Burlea^n 
Burtoq,  Calif. 
Byrne,  I^. 
CahUl 


Nelsen 

O'Hara.  Mich 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Pirnie 

Poage 

PofT 

Pool 

Purcell 

QulHen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Relneclce 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Riunsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Say lor 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkea 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

utt 

VIgorito 

Waggonner 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Carey 
CheU 


Clark 

Craley 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Dyal 


Edmondson 

Keoiih 

Puclnskl 

Edwards,  Calif 

King,  Calif. 

neld.  NT. 

Fallon 

King,  Utah 

Reuss 

Parbsteln 

Klrwan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Farnaley 

Kiuczj-nski 

Rodino 

Pascell 

Krebs 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Pelghan 

Kupferman 

Ronan 

Flno 

Lepgett 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Flood 

Long,  Md. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Fraser 

McCarthy 

Rosenthal 

Frellnghuysen 

McDowell 

Roybal 

Fnedel 

McPall 

Ryan 

Pulton,  Pa. 

McGrath 

StOerm&in 

Gallagher 

Macdonald 

St.  Onge 

Glaimo 

Machen 

Scheuer 

Gilbert 

Mackay 

Schlsler 

Ollllgan 

Mackle 

Schwelker 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

Sec rest 

Qrabowskt 

Mallllard 

Sickles 

Gray 

Matsunaga 

Slsk 

Green,  Greg. 

Mi-eds 

Staggers 

Green,  Pa. 

MUler 

Stalbaum 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Stubblefleld 

Hal  pern 

Monagao 

Siilllvan 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Sweeney 

Hanna 

Morse 

Tenzer 

Hansen.  Wash 

Mos& 

Thomas 

Hathaway 

Multer 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Helstoski 

Murphy,  ni. 

Thompson.  Tei 

Hicks 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Todd 

Hollfleld 

Natcher 

Trimble 

Howard 

Nix 

Udall 

Hungate 

O'Brien 

UUman 

Huot 

OHara.  ni. 

Van  Deerlln 

Irwin 

Olson,  Minn. 

Vanlk 

JacotM 

Ot  linger 

Vivian 

Joelson 

Patman 

Waldle 

Johnson.  Calif 

Patten 

Weltner 

Johnson.  Okla 

Pepper 

Widnall 

Jones.  Ala. 

Perkins 

Wolff 

Karsten 

Philbln 

Yates 

Karth 

Pike 

Young 

Kelly 

Price 

Zablockl 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Flynt 

Murray 

Andrews. 

Fogarty 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Glenn 

Ford, 

O-NelU.  Mass. 

Baring 

William  D. 

Powell 

Barrett 

Oarmatz 

Qule 

BoUlng 

Oubser 

Rees 

Bray 

Ha«an,  Oa. 

Reanick 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hubert 

Roncallo 

Burton,  Utah 

Herlong 

Rostenkowskl 

Callaway 

Holland 

Scott 

Cameron 

Kastenmeier 

Senner 

Cellar 

Keith 

Stephens 

Clevenger 

King.  N.Y. 

Toll 

Cohelan 

Landrum 

Tunney 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Tupper 

Corman 

Martin,  Ala. 

Tuten 

Daniels 

Martin,  Mass. 

Walker,  Mlwi. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Matthews 

White,  Idalio 

Dent 

Mink 

Whitten 

Dlggs 

Moorhead 

Willis 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Morris 

Wilson, 

Edwards,  La. 

Morrison 

Charles  H. 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followinj 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Baring  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Cameron  against 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Whitten  for,  with  Mr.  Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Misalaaippl  for,  with  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  at  lUlnolB  for,  with  M^. 
Pogarty  against. 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett 
against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  few.  with  Mr.  Gannats 
against. 

Mr.  Murray  for.  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against 

Mr.  Matthews  for,  with  Mr.  Roetenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  H*bert  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  TupjW- 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Martin  d 
Alabama. 


Mr.  Kastenmeier   with   Mr.   King   of  New 
Tork. 
Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Gi.bser. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Callaway'. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Ji4r.  Moorhead.        'a 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Tut«n  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  DINGELL  and  Mr.  VIGORITO 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  1  report  the  bill, 
H.R.  14810,  back  to  the  House  with  the 
following  amendment: 

On  page  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
'and  $175,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  $150,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "and 
1175.000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after." and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  1150,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1988." 

The  SPEAKER.  "Ilie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  smiendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
wer^— yeas  235,  nays  127.  not  voting  69. 
as  follows : 


idalr 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 
Tenn. 

A&nunzio 

Ashley 

Aiplnall 

Attss 

Bates 

Beckworth 

BeU 

ainghftm 
Blatnlk 


Boland 
Bolton 
Bo« 

^•demas 

BiTxiks 

Bfoomileld 

Burke 

5^n,  Calif. 

■fme.  Pa. 

Oabeu 

Cahui 

CaUan 

Carey 


[Roll  No.  226] 
YEAS— 235 

Casey 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Conable 
Oonte 
Oorbett 
Craley 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 


Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Parnum 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Fnedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn.' 

Gallagher 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GlUlgan 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Onfflths 

Grover 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

HathawaS' 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynakl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupfennfin 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCartht 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOrath: 

McVlcket 

Macdonald 

MacOreg^r 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle    - 

Madden 

MaUllard 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Aahbrook 

Ashmore 

Bandstra 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Brock 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhUl,  K.C. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberl&ln 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

de  la  Garai 

Derwinsltl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

NU 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  m. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmie 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Reuse 

Rhode*,  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeentjhal 

Roybal 

Rux^feld 

NAYs — 127 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Fountain 
Puqua. 
Ga  things 
Oettys 
Orelgg 
Grlder 
Gross 
Gxirney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamlltnn 
Eiansen,  Idaho 
Harsha       . 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mleh. 
Hendenson 
HuU 

Hutcliinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kornegay 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McClory 
McCullDch 
McEweh 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Mills 

Moeller 
Nelsen 


Ryan 

St  Oennain 

8t  Onge 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  NT. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thoma* 

TTiompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Ddall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

VIgorito 

Virtan 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

WidnaU 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Race 

Reid,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Slkes 

SkuWtz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Steed 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 


NOT  VOTING — 69 

Anderson,  111.  Brown,  Caltf.  Cohelan 

Andrews.  BroyhlQ.  Va.  Conyers 

Glenn  Burton,  Utah  Corman 

Baring  Callaway  Daniels 

Barrett  Cameron  Davis.  Ga. 

Boiling  Celler  Dent 

Bray  Clevenger  Dlggs 


Duncan.  Oreg. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlns,  Tenn. 

Farnsley 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Garmatz 
Gubser 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Herlong 
Holland 
Kastenmeier 
King.  NY. 


LAndrum 

Long.  La. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matthews 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murray 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Powell 

Qule 

Rees 

Reanick 


Rivers.  Alaska 
Roncallo 
Roetenkowskl 
Scott 
Senner 
Stei>hens 
Toll 

Tunney 
Tupper 
Tuten 

Walker.  Miss. 
Watklns 
White.  Idaho 
Whitten 
Wima 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Watklns  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Masaachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  King 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Oubser, 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
minols. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  wltt  Mr.  BroyhlU 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  C&Uaway. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlMlBBlppl. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Quio. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Long  o* 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUaon. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Whltt«n. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  WilUa. 

Mr.  Garmate  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loulsana. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Cormaa  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Bcott. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Stephena. 

Mr.  Tutten  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  NorrlB  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Hagan 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Wllliani  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Roncallo, 

Mr.'Herlong  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  DAWSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3700) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  14810,  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  authorize  additional  amounts 
for  assistance  thereunder,  to  authorize 
grants  for  certain  technical  studies,  and 
to  provide  for  an  expedited  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems. Just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objectiwi. 


19S92 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  3700 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  BepreiantaHve$  of  the  Onlted  Statea  of 
Ameriea  tn  Congress  assembled. 

AT7TBOUBATIOM 

SMCTJon  1.  (a)  The  flrtt  aentencA  of  mc- 
tloa  4(b)  of  tbe  DrtMUi  Mus  Transportation 
Act  of  1804  U  amendsd  by  itrlklng  out  "flSO,- 
000/)00  for  fiaoal  year  IMT'  and  inaerttnc  in 
lieu  thweof  "«10O.00O.OOO  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1907,  IM8,  and  1968". 

(b)  Section  6 (b)  of  such  Act  (redesignated 
section  0(c)  by  secUon  8  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  ttrUdog  oat  "and  to  $3OAQ0.OO0 
on  July  1, 19M"  a^  Inserting  la  Usu  tbsreof 
"to  $30,006,000  on  July  1.  1866.  to  •40,000,000 
on  July  1,  1967.  and  to  •SO.000,000  on  July 
1.  1968". 


CONGRESSIONAlj  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


August  16,  1966 


TiMcm  roa  agKtuir  rxctanexL  iruiucs  and 
nuiMmo  nooBAics 
Sac.  3.  (a)  "Hie   Urban  Mass  T^ansporta- 
tlcm  Act  of  1904  u  smsndsd — 

(1)  by  redesignating  asctlons  9  through  la 
as  secttons  l»  through  16,  re^>eott'Vtiy;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  Motion  8  ttas  ftoUow- 
Ing  new  sections: 

"oxAirrs  Toa  ixchnicai.  biuuubb 
"Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authortaed  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  local  pubUc  bodies 
and  agecdss  thereof  for  the  planning, 
engineering,  and  designing  of  urban  mass 
transportation  proisots,  and  foe  other  tsoh- 
ntcal  studies,  to  be  Included,  or  propose^  to 
be  tneluded,  la  a  program  (oomplstsd  or  v|n- 
der  active  preparation)  for  a  unlflsd  or  offi- 
«l*Uy  oeordlnated  urban  transportation  sys- 
tem as  a  part  of  tbe  oomprebenslTe  planned 
devalopvafnt  of  the  urlMui  area.  Actlymes 
assisted  uadar  this  ssctloa  may  Induds  (1) 
studies  relating  to  manaflsmant,  <^)eraUocs, 
capital  reqiilremsots.  aqd  eoonqoalo  feaatbU- 
ity:  (3)  preparaUon  of  engineering  and 
archit«^>tural  suTTcyp.  pUns.  an4  speciaea- 
tlons;  and  (3)  other  slfbUur  or  related 
acUTlttes  preliminary  to  and  In  prspara«ton 
for  the  oonstryotls^  aoqulaitlon.  or  improved 
operaUon  at  mass  transportation  syateans. 
fadllttea.  and  squlpmsot.  A  grant  under 
this  Mctton  BhaU  be  mads  in  aeoordanoe  with 
crlterU  estabUsbsd  by  the  Seorstary  and 
■baU  not  exceed  two-tblrds  of  tbe  cost  of 
'  saiTTing  out  tbs  aotlTltlfls  for  vfalcb  the 
grant  Is  made. 

"saamrs  km  -icaNASxaui.  Taanmra  rsoaaaics 
"8KJ.  10.  (a)  Tbs  Bscretary  is  authorlaed 
to  make  granu  to  Statw.  local  bodlai,  and 
agencies  thereof  to  provide  fellowships  for 
tralnlnc  of  permuMi  tmptayti  in  maxaffe- 
rlal.  taehnloal.  and  professional  poalUons  In 
ths  urban  mass  transportation  field.  Fel- 
lowships shall  be  for  not  more  than  one  year 
of  advanced  training  In  public  or  private 
noBpcoat  lasUtutions  of  higher  educaUon 
Offering  programs  of  graduate  study  in  busi- 
ness or  public  administration,  or  in  other 
fields  having  appUoaUon  to  the  iirban  mass 
transportation  Industry.  The  State,  local 
body,  or  agency  recalving  a  grant  under  thU 
seetton  shsJl  sslsct  penons  for  such  fellow- 
ships on  tbs  basis  of  demonstrated  ability 
and  for  tbs  contribution  which  they  can  rea- 
Kuubly  be  expected  to  inake  to  an  efficient 
mass  transportation  operation.  Not  more 
than  ons  btmdred  fellowships  shall  b« 
awarded  In  any  year,  and  the  amount  of  any 
sueb  fallowsh^  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  (1)  7S  per  centum  of  the  simi  of  the 
costs  of  education  incurred  by  an  Individual 
receiving  such  fellowship  and  the  amount  by 
wlilch  such  indlvldtial's  salary  is  reduced 
during  tbe  period  of  hu  training,  or  (3) 
•13,000.  whichever  is  the  laeser. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  13^  per  centum  of 
the  fellowships  authorised  pursuant  to  Bub- 
secUon  (a)  shall  be  awarded  for  the  train- 


ing of  employees  of  aiass  transportation  com- 
panlea  In  any  one  State. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  available  to 
finance  grants  und«  this  Bectlon  not  to  ex- 
ceed •1.500.000  per  annum  of  the  grant  funds 
approprtoted  pursuant   to  section  4(b). 
"aaAJTTS^a  aEsxAacK  akd  tbaining  in  ttsbam 

TSANSPOBTSTION  F«OBI.EMS 

"Ssc.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  learning  to  as- 
sist In  establishing  or  carrying  on  compre- 
hensive research  In  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation In  tirban  areas.  Such  grants  shall 
be  used  to  conduct  [competent  and  qualified 
research  and  Investigations  Into  the  theoret- 
ical or  practical  problems  of  urban  trans- 
portation, or  both,  and  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  persons  to  carry  on  further  re- 
search or  to  obtain  ^ployment  In  private  or 
.public  organisations  which  plan,  construct, 
operata.  or  manage  urban  transportation 
systems.  Such  research  and  Investigations 
may  include,  without  being  limited  to,  the 
design  and  functioning  of  urban  mass  tran- 
sit systems;  the  design  and  functioning  of 
urban  roads  and  highways;  the  Interrela- 
tionship between  vartous  modes  of  urban  and 
interuiban  transportation;  the  role  of 
transportation  planxiing  In  overall  urban 
planning:  pubUc  preferenoee  In  transporta- 
tion; the  economic  allocation  of  transporta- 
tion resources;  and  the  legal,  financial,  en- 
gineering, and  esthetic  aspects  of  urban 
transportation.  In  making  such  granta  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  Hiat  undertake  such  re- 
search and  training  by  bringing  together 
knowlopge  and  expertise  In  the  various  so- 
cial sclencee  and  technical  disciplines  that 
relate  to  urban  transportation  problems. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  available  to 
finance  granta  under  this  section  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  per  ainum  of  the  grant  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(b)." 

(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  10(c)"  In  sec- 
tion 3(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
Uon  13(c)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  this  Act"  In  sec- 
tion 13(0)  (as  redesignated  bjf  subsection 
(a) )  ai|d  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
Bectlon  3  of  this  Act". 

USZAJtCB,.  DrVIXOPMEKr,    AND    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJICT 

Ssc.  3.  Section  6  o|  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  lSt94  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsectldns  (b)  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  and  by  adding  aftar 
BubsecUon  (a)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  at  Oommerce.  undertake 
a  project  to  study  and  prepare  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
new  systems  of  urban  transportation  that 
will  carry  people  and  goods  within  metropoli- 
tan areas  speedily,  safely,  without  polluting 
the  air,  and  In  a  manner  that  will  contribute 
to  sound  city  plannlhg.  The  program  shall 
(1)  oonpem  Itself  \*lth  all  aspects  of  new 
systems  |of  urban  transportation  for  metro- 
politan ■  areas  of  various  sizes,  Including 
technological,  flnanolal.  economic,  govern- 
mental, and  social  ast>ect8;  (2)  take  Into  ac- 
count the  most  adtanced  available  tech- 
nologies and  materials;  and  (3)  provide  na- 
tional leadership  to  efforts  of  States,  locali- 
ties, prlvata  Industry,  universities,  and 
foundations.  The  Secretary  shall  report  his 
findings -and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, fcr  submission  to  the  Congress,  as 
rapidly  4s  possible  and  In  any  event  not  latar 
than  elgjiteen  month|  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection." 

STATS    UMTTATION 

Ssc.  4.  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  oC  1964  (as  redesignated 
by  section  2  of  this  Aet)  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  tbe  period  and  Inserting  in  Ucq 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  Uj» 
Secretary  shall  first  reallocate  sums  not  used 
In  any  fiscal  year  within  the  limitation  hersUi 
prescribed  and  may  thereafter  without  regain 
to  such  limitation,  enter  Into  contracts  (or 
grants  under  sectfon  8  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  $12,600,000  (subject  to  the  total  au- 
thorizaUon  provided  In  section  4(b))  with 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  In  Statet 
where  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  maximum 
grants  permitted  In  the  respective  State  ua- 
der  this  section  has  been  obligated." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  'Urban 
Mase  Transportation  Act  of  1966". 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(bl 
of  the  Urb^n  Mass  Transportation  Act  ol 
1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  $150,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967'  and  Inserting  ta 
lieu  thereof  •$160,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1M7; 
and  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968'. 

"Ssc.  3.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Urban  Mmi 
Transportation  Act  of  1S64  Is  amended  b; 
striking  out  'and  to  $30,000,000  on  July  1, 
1966'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'to  $30,- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1966,  to  $40,000,000  on 
July  1,  1967,  and  to  $50,000,0  on  July  1,  19«8'. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Rousing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  shall,  in  consultation  wltb 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  undertake  a  study 
to  prepare  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  new  systems  of 
urban  transportation  that  vrill  carry  people 
and  goods  within  metropolitan  areas  speedily, 
safely,  without  polluting  the  air,  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  contribute  to  sound  city 
plannlrxg.  The  program  shall  (1)  concern 
Itself  with  all  aspects  of  new  systems  of  ur- 
ban transportation  for  mptropollten  areas  of 
vartous  sizes.  Including  technological,  finan- 
cial, economic,  governmental,  and  social  u- 
pecta;  (3)  take  into  account  the  most  ad- 
vanced available  technologies  and  materials: 
and  (3)  provide  national  leadersJtlp  to  efforts 
of  States,  localities,  private  industry,  univer- 
sities, and  foundations.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  his  findings  and  recommendatlona  to 
the  President,  for  submission  to  the  Congress, 
as  rapidly  ^s  possible  and  In  any  event  not 
latar  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounta  as  may  be 
neceeeary  for  Its  preparation. 

"Ssc.  6.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  (as  amended  by  this  Act) 
Is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  redesignating  sections  9  through 
12  as  sections  10  through  13.  respectively; 
and 

"(3)  by  Inserting  after  section  8  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"  'QSANTB  rOR  TECHNICAL  STtTDtXS 

"  'Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  granta  to  States  and  local  pubUc  bodlei 
and  agencies  thereof  for  the  planning,  engi- 
neering, and  designing  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation projecta,  and  for  other  technical 
studlea,  to  be  Included,  or  proposed  to  be  In- 
cluded, in  a  program  (completed  or  under 
active  preparation)  for  a  unified  or  officially 
coordinated  urban  transportation  system  •• 
a  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  devel- 
opment of  the  urban  area.  Activities  as- 
sisted under  this  section  may  Include  (1) 
studies  relating  to  management,  operations, 
capital  reqtilrementa,  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity; (3)  preparation  of  engineering  and  ar- 
chitectural surveys,  plans,  and  sp>eclficatloni; 
and  (3)  other  similar  or  related  activities 
preliminary  to  and  In  preparation  for  thi 
construction,  acquisition,  or  Improved  opers- 
tton  of  maaa  transportation  systams,  factli- 
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tias,  and  equipment.  A  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  accordanoe  with  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
oat  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  tbe  activities  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made.' 

"(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  10(c)'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'section  11(c)'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  w&s  ordered  to  be  read 
a  thil'd  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
upon  its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3700),  and  that  the  House  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Multer,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van, Messrs.  Reuss,  Ashley,  Widnall, 
Pino,  and  Mrs.  Dwyer. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed, 
either  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  to  include  therein  extraneous 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BARKLEY  LOCK  AND  DAM  PROJECT 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
August  20  will  be  a  proud  day  for 
Kentucky.  On  that  date  the  Barkley 
lock  and  dam  project,  named  after  the 
late  Vice  President  from  Kentucky,  will 
be  dedicated  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  this  multipurpose  project 
provides  for  flood  control,  navigation 
Improvement,  and  power  production.  In 
addition,  the  people  of  this  area  will  en- 
joy important  supplemental  benefits  in 
recreation,  water  supply,  and  enhsmce- 
ment  to  industrial  development.  Its 
construction  has  made  possible  the  crea- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful recreational  areas  in  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  visited  annually  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  foresight,  dedication,  and  hard 
work  of  many  people  made  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  project  possible.  In  this  con- 
nection I  Include  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  BlU   Powell    that  appeared   in    the 


Paducah    Sun-Democrat    of    August    5, 
1966: 

RESOLtmoN  BT  Cuticnrrs  Was  a  Key 

MklASTTKE 

In  19%  Barkley  Dam  bad  only  a  frail  loot- 
hold  in  Congress.  Kjegtslators  had  provided 
S200,000<  lor  the  project — It  was  to  be  used  for 
what  they  called  "work  to  commence  the 
planning  for  construction." 

Still  in  the  path  of  the  project,  which  at 
that  time  was  to  coat  an  estimated  tI67.000,- 
000  were  many  barriers.  The  program  was 
In  a  delicate  stage;  anything  could  have 
thrown  it  off  balance  or  into  the  Umbo  of  lost 
projecta, 

On  April  30,  1956.  Alben  W.  Barkley  died. 

As  you  know,  he  fell  dead  while  dramati- 
cally addressing  a  mock  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Soon  after  the  yeep's  death — while  his  last 
words  of  "I  would  rather  be  a  servant  In  the 
house  of  the  Lord  than  to  sit  In  the  seats 
of  the  mighty"  were  still  ringing  in  the 
world's  ears — Sen.  .  Earle  C.  Clements  of 
Morganfleld  Introduced  a  significant  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Actually,  It  was  a  joint  Senate -House  reso- 
lution which  meant  that  It  had  great  weight. 

The  resolution  was  to  name  the  dam  on 
the  lower  Cumberland,  a  delicate  project 
which  hadn't  come  io  a  bead  and  which  had 
hard  days  ahead,  after  Alben  W.  Barkley. 

The  resolution  was  enacted  Into  law  May 
24,  1956.  In  Its  report  to  the  Senate  recom- 
mending approval  of  the  resolution,  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  said: 

"The  lower  Cumberland  lock  and  dam  proj- 
ect Is  located  in  the  district  in  which  the 
late  Alben  W.  Barklery  resided.  He  was  always 
a  strong  advocate  and  supporter  of  this  proj- 
ect. 

"The  committee  believes  It  fitting  and 
proper  that  this  dam  and  reservoir  bear  the 
name  of  Barkley  Dam  and  Lake  Barkley  in 
honor  of  the  great  statesman  and  beloved 
American  from  Kentucky,  who  so  ably  served 
his  state  and  nation  In  public  office  for  over 
50  years.  This  committee  realizes  that  no 
engineering  structure  Is  capable  of  symboliz- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  nuin  Alben  W. 
Barkley  but  we  csua  honor  his  life  in  a  modest 
manner  by  having  this  dam  and  reservoir 
bear  his  name." 

Initial  funds  for  construction  of  the  dam 
were  made  available  that  same  year.  An  ap- 
propriation of  Si, 100.000  for  the  project  sep- 
arated It  from  what  they  call  preliminary  or 
"In  the  study  stage." 

The  project  then  rolled  along 

It  Is  there  now,  for  all  to  see.  Through 
June.  1966,  a  total  of  $138,516,000  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  project.  Now  *3 .484.000 
has  been  recommended  for  completion  of  the 
great  dam. 

It  is  Significant — «nd  It  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  think  the  government 
runs  wild  on  all  kinds  of  expenditures — that 
tbe  original  Barkley  Dam  estimate  was 
«ie7,0OOX>00  and  that  it  will  be  completed 
for  Si42X>00,000. 

Seeing  Barkley  Dsun  In  every  stage  of  con- 
struction, and  sweating  through  the  news 
obligations  of  bitter  relocation  and  grlvlng  up 
of  homes.  I  believe  that  the  project  has  been 
a  model  in  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  "Saving"  of  $25,000,000  is  a  startling 
contrast  to  the  usual  tale — the  spending  of 
an  extra  $25,000,000. 

Perhaps  Earle  C.  Clements  would  be  em- 
barrassed by  my  evaluation  of  his  role  In  the 
Barltley  Dam  progi*am. 

But  It  Is  clear  that  his  quick  thoughtful 
resolution  In  honor  of  Barkley  untangled  aU 
of  the  underbrush  that  lay  In  the  path  of 
Barkley  Dam. 

The  tribute  wasn't  a  maneuver  but  It  had 
the  same  effect. 

As  Clements  put  through  his  resolution, 
wlUch  was  proper  and  in  perfect  perspective, 
the  futttre  of  the  dam  was  assured. 


After  It  bad  the  natae  of  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
the  project  had  the  magic  it  took  for  success. 

The  dedication  will  be  a  big  occasion. 

Earle  C.  Clements  will  be  on  the  main  plat- 
form, as  he  should  be.  So  will  Psaitk  Albkkt 
STcrBBLcriELj)  and  Noble  Gregory  and  other 
Kentucky  lawmakers  who  shared  in  the  effort 
to  nuike  Barkley  Dam  a  reality. 

Of  these  special  thanks  should  be  extended 
to  Congressman  Wiluam  H.  Natckxs.  Back 
in  1955  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
deleted  the  initial  appropriation  for  plan- 
ning and  sxu-vey  of  this  project.  Had  It  not 
been  for  oiu-  good  friend  and  neighbor  Bxu. 
Natchss,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  who 
rose  on  the  House  Floor  and  suoossstully 
offered  an  amendment  to  restore  these  funds, 
tiils  project  would  have  been  needlessly  de- 
layed and  possibly  endangered. 

The  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
will  dedicate  the  dam  and  lake,  and  the  canal 
connecting  ths  lakes. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  to  sss  80,000 
people  there. 

Clements,  remembering  that  balmy  May 
after  the  Veep  died,  cam  sit  up  there  on  the 
speakers  stand  and  modestly  wonder  If  all 
this  would  have  taken  place  if  his  resolution 
hadn't  passed  1>ack  in  1956. 

I  doubt  if  It  would. 

There  are  turning  points  In  everything. 
Sometimes  they  are  extremely  deUcate. 


NEW    YORK     PROGRAM     EXCEEDS 
CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  IN  MED- 
ICARE LEGISLATION 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianlmous  consent  to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcon  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  Congress  approved  the  medicare 
program.  It  was  considered  a  very  con- 
troversial program,  and  debate  was 
sharp  and  bitter  before  the  legislation 
was  finally  approved.  Incidentally  I 
was  one  who  supported  medicare  strong- 
ly. At  the  same  time  we  approved  medi- 
care, Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  also  ap- 
proved, almost  without  any  real  debate, 
title  19  of  that  legislation.  Title  19  was 
to  be  a  modest  extension  of  the  pre'VlouB 
Kerr-Mills  legislation,  and  nobody 
regarded  it  as  even  being  controversial. 
It  was  presented  as  a  modest  adjunct  to 
the  major  controversial  medicare  pro- 
gram we  were  adopting.  We  left  It  up  to 
the  individual  States,  as  we  had  previ- 
ously done  with  Kerr-Mills,  to  work  out 
the  specific  details  for  implementing  title 
19,  assuming  the  States,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  Kerr-Mills,  would  exercise 
reason  and  restraint  in  doing  so. 

Most  States  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  title  19  have  done  exactly 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  one  of  them,  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier  today  in  this  Chamber,  has  gone 
far  beyond  anything  that  Congress  ever 
contemplated  or  than  the  precise  word- 
ing of  title  19  ever  covered.  The  extent 
of  this  New  York  program.  In  part 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly  made  possi- 
ble by  Federal  contributions,  goes  far  be- 
yond what  Congress  Intended,  and  Its 
total  costs  are  nothing  short  of  fantastic, 
estimated  by  0-e  Department  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  on  Auguat  13.  to 
reach  $1.4  billion  a  year  by  1970. 

The  New  York  Tlmea  also  reports, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  deqhte  these  facts  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  soon  to  an)rove  of  this  fan- 
tastic plan  as  "reasonable  In  character." 
even  though  It  clearly  deviates  from  botti 
the  wording  and  the  intent  of  the  law 
In  at  least  three  specific  instances.  If 
HEW  approves  the  plan,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  York  oongresalonal  delegation 
has  been  told  that  this  represents  a 
"moral  commitment"  by  Congtess  to  ap- 
propriate the  very  substantial  Federal 
funds  that  it  will  require. 

In  view  of  the  Nation's  present  finan- 
cial situation  it  would  of  eourse  be  rl- 
dlculoua  for  anyone  to  give  any  assur- 
ance that  Congress  would  give  any  State 
such  a  blank  check.  No  one  can  assure 
the  appropriation  of  such  funds  by  this 
Congress,  and  hence  upproval  of  the 
New  York  State  medlciJplan  by  HEW 
could  be  seriously  misleading  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  could  lead  to  sub- 
stantial fiscal  troubles  within  the  State 
if  such  so-called  morally  committed 
Federal  fimds  are  not  in  fact  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

1  have  said  the  New  York  program 
goes  far  beyond  both  the  letter  and  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  approving  title  19 
last  year.  Let  me  be  q>eclflc.  Here  are 
three  serious  and  crucial  divergences  In 
the  New  York  law. 

Flnt  The  New  York  program  applies 
to  persons  generally  between  21  and  65. 
whereas  title  19  is  specifically  limited  to 
persons  who  are  blind,  disabled,  and  to 
families  of  "dependent"  children  as  that 
tenn  is  defined  In  the  Federal  ald-to- 
dependent-chlldren  program. 

Second.  The  New  York  program 
makes  some  45  percent  of  the  State 
population  ellglUe  for  medical  assist- 
uu%  made  possible,  at  least  Indirectly, 
by  title  19  Federal  funds,  in  contrast  to 
only  4  percent  of  the  population  who 
h#ve  been  receiving  welfare  assistance 
prior  to  the  passage  of  medicaid.  This 
b  clearly  and  unequivocally  not  a 
"reasonable"  escalation  of  welfare  bene- 
fits under  our  legislation. 

Third.  The  total  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  New  York  State  program 
would  appear  to,  on  the  basis  of  the  fig- 
ures reaxjrted  in  the  New  York  Times, 
represent  almost  twice  the  amount  ac- 
tually allocated  by  Congress  and  the 
Department  for  contributing  to  title  19 
programs  across  the  whole  50  States. 
This  too  is  clearly  unreasonable  and  ex- 
cessive In  character,  and  should  never 
be  approved  or  endorsed  by  the 
Department. 

I  have,  therefore,  asked  Secretary 
Otfdner  to  furnish  to  me  and  to  any 
other  members  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation  who  may  be  inter- 
ested the  fun  fiscal  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  costs  of  the  New  York 
plan.  I  have  also  asked  him  to  defer 
»ny  approval  of  the  New  York  plan  at 
least  unUl  our  delegation  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  estimates,  a  cost. 
hy  the  way.  which  far  exceeds  the  estl- 
gtven  (o  u»  earlier  this  year  by 
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both  New  Ydrk  State  authorities  and 
HEW  officials. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
examine  the  New  York  implementation 
of  title  19  very  cgrefully,  and  I  specif- 
ically urge  them  to  approve  those 
amendments  to  this  title  19  law  which  I 
have  offered  in  H.R.  15917. 

Adoption  of  HJl.  15917  would,  I  be- 
lieve, not  only  make  the  kind  of  unrea- 
sonable and  excesive  Implementation  of 
title  19  such  as  Naw  York  has  developed 
impossible,  but  would  outline  in  greater 
detail  the  kind  of  Implementation  which 
Congress  Intended  when  title  19  was 
originally  passed  last  year,  unfortu- 
nately with  hardly  a  word  of  dissent  or 
a  word  of  debate. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  telegram  I  sent  to  Secretary 
Gardner  and  also  the  August  13  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  to  which  I 
have  referred:       | 

I  AtTOUST  15.  1966. 

Hon.  John  W.  aAKDi<nt, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Greatly  dlsturbecj  Saturday  New  York 
Tlmea  story  you  plan  to  approve  New  York 
State  Medicaid  plan  Implementing  title  nine- 
teen as  "reasonably  In  character"  despite 
state's  massive  underestimation  of  pirn's 
costs  and  three  sttarp  and  distinct  de- 
viations from  letter  and  Intent  of  1965 
legislation.  Request  you  present  same 
detailed  HEW  estimates  of  cost  of  New  York 
plan  your  office  presented  to  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  myself  and  other  New  York 
State  Members  of  Congress  who  may  desire 
such  Information  and  that  you  defer  any  con- 
templated approval  »f  New  York  State  plan 
at  least  until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
these  estimates.  New  York  Times  story  sug- 
gests cost  far  In  exoess  of  those  given  New 
York  State  congresstCnal  delegation  In  May. 
If  Times  story  correct  Congress  most  unllke- 
^ly  to  appropriate  Federal  contribution  you 
say  New  York  plan  win  Involve  and  HEW 
approval  would  therefore  mistakenly  sug- 
gest to  New  York  motai  commitment  by  Con- 
gress tt>  appropriate  funds  we  might  well  de- 
cline to  appropriate. 

Samctx  s    Stratton. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Cost  of  Mbdicaid  in  1970  Estimated  at  $1.4 

BitLION 

Washdjoton,  August  13.— Federal  officials 
have  told  Congress  that  New  York  State's 
program  of  medical  aid  for  the  Indigent  will 
cost  SLi-bllUon  a  yaar  by  the  time  It  Is  In 
full-scale  operation  IQ  1970. 

This  figure  represeats  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
viding free  medical  assistance  for  the  seven 
million  In  the  slate  who  are  eUglble  to  take 
advantage  of  It.  Th«  cost  would  be  shared 
by  Federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

The  estimate,  mad*  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
at  closed  hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  fat  exceeds  any  figure  pro- 
vided by  Governor  Rockefeller  In  discussing 
the  controversial  program. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  said  that  the  plan, 
called  Medicaid,  should  cost  »532-nillllon  In 
the  19S6-67  fiscal  yaar  that  began  July  i. 
According  to  the  Governor,  this  would  be 
financed  by  saiT-mllUon  In  Federal  contrlbu- 
tlona.  S171 -million  from  the  state  and  $144- 
minion  from  the  localities. 

APPBOVAt  EXPECTKD 

About  the  same  number  of  New  York  res- 
idents wUl  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  plan  In  1970  as  today,  but  officials  as- 
sume that  more  of  U*m  will  apply  for  bene- 


fits each  ysar  aa  public  awareneaa  of  the  pro> 
gram  spreads. 

If  the  Federal  figure  of  f  1.4-bUUon  Is  ecv- 
r«ct.  however,  the  Rockefeller  administra- 
tion radically  underestimated  the  over-au 
cost  of  the  program.  The  state  proJecUonj 
had  Indicated  the  coat  would  only  Increase 
about  M5-mllllon  a  year  due  to  wider  par- 
tlclpatlon. 

Federal  health  officials  declined  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  total  cost  figure  furnished  to 
Congress.  They  said  It  was  an  actuarial  estt- 
mate  that  was  apparently  based  on  different 
assumptions  and  projections  than  the  oam 
used  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Federal  authorttlee  maintained,  however, 
that  the  overwhelming  potential  cost  of  the 
New  York  program  was  not  likely  to  result 
In  Its  disapproval  by  the  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Department. 

The  New  York  plan  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  Health,  Education  and  Welfaw 
officials  for  about  two  months.  ITiey  must 
approve  It  before  the  plan  can  become  ellgi- 
ble  for  the  60  percent  share  of  Federal  aid. 

As  long  as  any  state  program  meets  the 
requirements  of  Title  19  of  the  Medicare  Law 
and  Is  "reasonable"  In  character,  officials  say, 
It  should  be  approved  and  go  Into  operation. 

The  New  York  program  has  attracted  at- 
tention because  the  enabling  state  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  extended  medical  assist- 
ance to  persons  of  considerably  higher  In- 
come than  Congress  had  originally  envisioned 
or  any  other  state  had  been  wUUng  to  pro- 
vide for. 

Under  the  New  York  plan,  a  family  of  fonr 
with  an  annual  income  as  high  as  (6,000 
after  taxes  would  have  all  Its  medical  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  government.  Critics  have 
nuilntalned  such  a  family  Is  not  genuinely 
Indigent. 

Late  In  the  1966  session,  the  New  York 
Legislature  amended  the  legislation  to  re- 
duce the  benefits  to  those  eligible.  The  ma- 
jor change — a  deductible  feature  under  which 
any  family  would  pay  the  first  $100  of  Itt 
medical  bills — would  only  reduce  the  total 
cost  by  $50  million.  Federal  officials  esti- 
mate. 

In  some  upstate  communities.  Governor 
Rockefeller's  popularity  has  reportedly  de- 
clined because  of  his  endorsement  of  the 
plan,  but  some  R^ubllcans  believe  the  plan's 
beneficiaries  may  outnumber  its  critics  by 
election  day. 


Augtist  16,  1966 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JULES  DUBOIS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneou* 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wa« 
with  great  regret  that  the  world  of  jour- 
nalism, and  indeed,  the  free  world, 
learned  today  of  the  death  of  Jules  Du- 
bois, veteran  Latin  American  correspond- 
ent for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Accordin« 
to  the  Associated  Press  dispatch,  he  was 
found  dead  of  an  apparent  heart  attack, 
in  his  hotel  room  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Jules  Dubois  was  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous correspondents  ever  produced  in 
this  country,  i  knew  him  well.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  As  » 
newspaperman  he  provided  for  South 
America  and  this  entire  continent  that 
kind  of  courageous  coverage  that  exposed 
dictatorships  and  conspiracies  to  sup- 
press the  freedoms  of  man. 


Jules  Dubois  was  the  first  correspcmd- 
ent  to  identify  Castro  as  a  Communist, 
and,  through  his  relentless  writings  imd 
exposures,  he  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  hemisphere  and,  mdeed,  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are 
going  to  miss  Jules  Dubois  and  his  fear- 
less and  penetrating  reporting.  He  has 
changed  the  course  of  history  in  the 
South  American  Continent.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  work  he  started  will 
not  go  unheeded. 

I  extend  to  his  family  and  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  my  deepest  condolences  for 
the  loss  of  a  great  man,  a  great  reporter, 
and  a  courageous  journalist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
ticker  report  of  the  death  of  JuJes 
t)ubois. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

BoootA,  Colombia, — Jules  DuBols,  veteran 
Latin  American  correspondent  for  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  was  found  dead  today  appar- 
ently of  a  heart  attack  In  his  hotel  room. 
He  was  56, 

OuBols  had  come  here  to  report  on  a  con- 
ference of  the  Presidents  of  Venezuela.  Co- 
lombia and  Chile. 

The  hotel  spokesman  said  he  returned  from 
the  conference  last  night,  complained  of  feel- 
ing tired  and  around  midnight  asked  that 
an  oxygen  tent  be  sent  up  to  his  room. 

An  autopsy  may  be  performed,  although 
the  hotel  physician  attributed  his  death  to 
a  heart  attack. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  In  Bogoti  notified  the 
State  Department  In  Washington  of  OuBols' 
death. 

A  Latin  American  correspondent  for  the 
Tribune  since  1947,  DuBois  wajj  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  (lAPA)  and  wm  chairman 
of  Its  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee  for 
15  years  before  he  resigned  last  year. 

DuBols  began  his  nerwspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  In 
1927,  In  1929  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Panama  American.  There  followed  various 
assignments  on  a  niunber  of  Panama  news- 
papers before  he  Joined  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Panama  Times  1931- 
S2,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Panama  Free 
Press  In  1940  and  assistant  to  the  president 
and  publisher  of  the  SUr  and  HenUd  In 
194*-47, 

During  his  ZAPA  term,  DuBols  championed 
the  cause  of  press  freedom  throughout  the 
Americas.  He  often  engaged  In  vigorous  cam- 
paigns against  dictators  who  clamped  gov- 
ernment controls  over  newspapers,  broad- 
casting stations  and  other  news  media. 

DuBols  was  almost  always  on  the  move 
throughout  Latin  America  and  he  was  known 
in  every  capital.  In  recent  years  he  had 
nude  his  home  In  Coral  Gables,  Pla. 


INJUNCTION  AGAINST  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIV- 
riTES 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
this  body  challenges  the  decision  by  U.8. 
District  Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  in 
issuing  a  restraining  order  against  the 
hearing  by  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities Committee,  then  Congress  may  as 
well  abdicate  all  of  its  responsibilities  to 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches.  His 
decision  constitutes  a  blatant  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  Congress  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  decision  Is  just 
another  step  by  the  Federal  judiciary  in 
protecthig  groups  who  are  sworn  enemies 
of  this  Nation.  Judge  Corcoran's  deci- 
sion to  obstruct  the  work  of  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House  is  a  boost  to  the 
Communist  Party  and  othe?  more  revo- 
lutionary groups,  who  are  dedicated  to 
overthro^'tng  this  Government. 

Congress  should  seriously  consider  his 
removal  from  the  bench.  His  unprece- 
dented order  is  obviously  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  desire  to  enjoin  legally  consti- 
tuted action  by  Congress. 

Despite  the  decision  by  the  three-judge 
special  comt  to  ovemile  his  decision,  that 
court  declared  it  would  consider  any 
future  moves  to  curtail  the  v.-ork  of  the 
committee  at  any  time. 

Tills  is  completely  fallacious  reason- 
ing by  the  special  court.  Any  attempt  by 
a  court  to  interfere  with  the  investiga- 
tive arm  of  Congress  should  be  viewed 
with  alarm.  If  Judge  Corcoran's  deci- 
sion, or  any  related  decision,  is  allowed, 
we  will  witness  the  end  of  any  semblance 
of  federalism  in  this  country. 

I  cannot  stress  too  greatly  how  serious 
the  problem  of  antiwar  demonstrations 
has  become.  The  American  people 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  obvious  Com- 
munist influence  which  is  behind  these 
demonstrations  against  our  war  effort. 
If  there  has  ever  been  an  area  that  re- 
quired an  investigation  by  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee,  this  is  it. 
While  our  men  are  giving  their  lives  for 
freedom  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  these 
so-called  peaceniks,  prompted  by  forces 
of  subversion,  are  undermining  the  very 
structure  of  our  Government.  If  any  of 
my  colleagues  are  of  the  opimon  that 
these  groups  are  advocating  nonviolence 
and  are  not  dedicated  to  the  violent  over- 
throw of  our  system  of  government,  I 
would  Imite  them  to  witness  as  have  I 
the  performance  of  these  revolutionaries 
during  hearings  now  talcing  place  before 
the  committee. 


PRESIDENTIAL   VERSUS    CONGRES- 
SIONAL DECISIONMAKING 

Mr.  Don  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
by  John  Chamberlain  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  13  Is  an  articulate 
statement  about  a  disturbing,  but  not 
surprising,  phenomenon  in  American 
politics.  The  question  Mr.  Chamberlain 
asks  is  "Whither  Power  Advocates?"  and 
it  is  a  question  worth  considering.  As 
long  as  the  decisions  being  made  behind 
closed  doors  without  fair  procedures  or 


democratic  processes  were  to  their  liking. 
the  advocates  of  Presidential  power  and 
executive  government  were  quite  con- 
tent. They  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
way  decisions  were  made  down  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, or  up  in  the  academic  cloisters  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles  River. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  many  times 
in  the  past  about  the  two  competing 
theories  of  the  role  of  Congress  in  Amer- 
ican government.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  the  Congress  is  a  sounding- 
board,  where  legislation  results  from 
pressures  exerted  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress, To  these  tlUnkers,  Congress 
existed  to  ratify  Judgments  made  else- 
where. When  Congress  dissented  frcwn 
the  Judgments  of  the  bureaucrats,  eco- 
nomic oligarchs,  and  academics,  the  rea- 
son had  to  be  congressional  obstruction- 
ism caused  by  antiquated  procedures  and 
malapportloned  electoral  districts.  The 
reason  could  not  be  that  the  Judgments 
were  mistaken,  or  ill  advised.  Congress 
was  a  mere  obstacle,  to  be  evaded  or 
coerced  into  accepting  the  wisdom  of 
others. 

There  is  another  competmg  theory  of 
the  role  of  Congress,  which  my  summer 
interns  tell  me  is  not  even  seriously  con- 
sidered in  political  science  courses  at 
some  of  the  finest  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  our  country.  In  this  alternative 
view.  Congress  is  essentially  a  study  and 
deliberative  body.  Congressmen  are 
sent  by  the  people  to  study  the  issues  and 
use  their  best  judgment  in  considering 
proposed  legislation.  The  essence  of  this 
study  process  Is  fair,  open  congressional 
hearings,  where  those  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ments can  be  confronted  with  the  argu- 
ments and  facts  of  the  other  side  through 
cross-examination.  I  would  argue  that 
this  is  the  way  the  best  decisions  can  be 
made,  for,  in  this  process,  more  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  society  can  be  gathered 
than  any  other  way  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Chamljerlain  is  to  be  congrratulated 
for  pointmg  to  the  change  of  heart  of 
the  presidential  power  advocates.  I  only 
V(ish  that  this  change  of  heart  might 
mean  that  these  thinkers  are  convinced 
of  the  value  of  the  congressional  study 
process  for  wise  declsiorunaJring,  I  hope 
I  do  not  sound  too  pessimistic  when  I  say 
that  I  doubt  it,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
reason  they  have  seen  the  light  is  that 
they  have  felt  the  heat  from  the  deci- 
sions of  a  President  whom  they  happen, 
for  the  moment,  to  disagree  with.  I 
doubt  that  they  would  see  the  value  of 
congressional  procedures  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  twisting  arms  to  Implement 
decisions  they  liked.  But  the  present 
experience  is  valuable  for  the  dangers  of 
presidential  power  it  exposes  to  those 
theorists  who  had  previously  been  ob- 
livious to  them.  Perhaps,  they  will  now 
think  twice  before  adding  to  the  present 
discretionary  powers  of  the  President,  for 
these  are  powers  that  can  be  exercised 
without  any  deference  to  the  stiidy  and 
deliberative  processes  of  the  Congress. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  congratulate 
John  Chamberlain  for  his  contribution 
to  the  lagging  dialog  on  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  our  Govenmient  and  society. 
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Under  xmanLsious  eooaent.  I  Intnxluoe 
ttite  oidumn  into  the  Rbooks: 

WRITHB    POWBI    ABTOCATa?    . 

(By  Jotin  CbunbcrlAln) 
Zt  wu  only  two  abort  yean  ago  tbat  tbe 
Ubanl  Intelleetuali,  led  by  Jobs  P.  Kan- 
nady^  friend  and  Mogn4)ber,  Jamea  Ifac- 
Ongor  Buma,  were  complaining  tbat  tbe 
Qoldwatar  Bapubllcaaa  oouatltutad  a  "Con- 
graaaloaal  Party"  that  waa  anacbroiUatlc  In 
tbe  modem  age.  Tbe  need,  ao  tbe  liberal 
Intellectuala  InaUted,  was  for  a  strong  prea- 
Identtal  power  to  lead  and  compel  Congreas 
to  do  what  It  takes  to  meet  complicated 
proMema,  botb  Internal  and  external. 
>  We  bavant  bean  hearing  so  muob  along 
tbaaa  llnea  recanUy;  Indeed,  Mr.  Walter 
Uppmaaa.  who  baa  tended  to  support  a 
strong  prealdential  system  ever  since  tbe  days 
oX  Woodrow  WUson.  bas  Just  taken  off  on  a 
long  vacation  wltb  a  warning  tbat  some- 
tblng  sbould  be  done  to  restrain  tbe  power 
bf  Lyndon  Johnson. 

UberaJa  of  aU  typae  and  ▼ailettea  are 
^Making  la  tbe  new  Uppmaan  manner. 
Tat  ssample.  tbe  famona  Uarlo  SaTlo,  gen> 
wallsalmo  of  tbe  campus  "revolution"  at 
Berkeley.  CalU..  who  once  welcomed  presl- 
dentlal  power  when'  It  waa  iised  to  curb  tbe 
Statee  Rlghters  of  Alabama  and  Mlaalaalppt, 
baa  been  deecrlblng  hlmseU  of  Ute  as  a 
Ipblloaophloal  aaarohlst"  and  profeaalng 
sympathy  for  llbartartaa  otmaervatlvaa  who 
voted  unauoeassfttUy  for  Ooldwater.  Savlo 
speaks  of  our  "tradlttonal  Uberttes"  being 
"eroded  by  tbe  unwarranted  growth  of  tbe 
Federal  Government." 

^  between  Ui^mann  and  Savlo  there  are 
sooree  of  ADA-ers  and  what-not  who  liked 
Z^mdon  Johnson  when  be  was  twisting  Con- 
grssBlonal  arms  to  force  throogh  domeatlc 
lafftslaUoa,  but  who  bate  blm  now  that  he 
UMlsta  on  supporting  Mends  of  freedom  In 
diataat  pvta  of  tbe  "one  world"  tbat  lib- 
erala  used  to  be  for. 

If  today's  Issues  weren't  so  serious,  the 
phllosofdiloal  somersaulta  of  our  liberal  in- 
tellectuals would  make  good  musical  comedy 
fodder  for  the  Btorrte  Rysklnd  who  wrote  "Of 
■niae  I  Btof."  When  the  "Oongresalonal 
Party  was  dominated  by  the  Ilkea  ol  Bob 
Tkf  t  all  ws  heard  from  the  Ubet»U  were  com. 
plalnta  about  8«aatorlal  do-nothlngtam  and 
"obetructton."  But  now  that  tbe  Congree- 
slonal  Party  Is  headed  by  Senator  PcLBaioRT 
with  Watms  Moaas  acting  as  his  able  lieuten- 
ant, we  oiUy  hear  about  the  terrible  way  in 
which  the  White  House  Is  "eecalattng"  the 
war  ta  Vietnam  without  'asking  the  "advice 
and  consent"  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
V^oretgn  Relations. 

Tbm  National  Conference  for  New  PollUoe 
whloh  waa  raoaatly  sat  up  by  a  group  ranging 
fttjm  OrenvlUe  Qark  of  the  World  FMerallaU 
and  Mark  X3eWoIfe  Howe  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  to  Stokely  Carmlchael  of  tbe  Student 
Nonviolent  Ooordtnatlng  Committee  and  Dick 
Oratory,  the  Negro  entertainer  who  wanu  to 
be  ncyor  of  Ohloago,  Is  going  into  aoUon  this 
autuam  with  oae  objective:  to  break  the 
prasMential  power  of  LBJ.  What  we  need. 
eay  the  NCIfP  or«anlaers.  is  a  "new  pclitlca" 
daalgnad  "to  reverse  the  tendency  of  our 
poUtlos  toward  the  monoUthlc  oonf  ormlsm  of 
the  great  oonsensixs.'  and  to  revive  the  free- 
swinging  polltloe  of  tradlUonal  American 
demoeraoy." 

^Theee  are  wonderful  words,  but  they  come 
f^oia  people  who  have  never  In  tbe  past  been 
parttottlarly  concerned  about  supporting  the 
tradltloaal  Madtsnnlan  system  of  cheeks  and 
b^aness  tbat  maintained  free-swlnging  la- 
dlvtdualists  in  Oongraas.  No  doubt  the  words 
are  alaearaly  Bieant  at  the  moment.  But 
MSMerrattVOT  and  true  libertarians  who  have 
•a  Mong  supportml  the  "Congressional  ays- 
tem"  as  against  Jamee  MacOragor  Buma' 
•TWildanttal  syttam"  had  better  not  count  on 
•ay  peRaeaent  aew  alUaa  oa  the  Ubsral  left. 
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The  "New  Leftists"  will  be  for  "freo-awlnglng 
poUtlce"  untU  they  get  theU-  own  man  In  the 
White  House.  If  ai|d  when  that  day  oomes. 
we  shall  hear  no  more  from  them  about 
"AdmtnlBtratlve  ua|u-patlon."  Instead,  we 
shall  be  hearing  naijch  about  a  "consensus" 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  likes  of  Kdao 
Tae-timg  and  Ho  cil  isinh  and  a  "conver- 
gence" with  the  CoHununlsta  everywhere. 

We  have  political  science  departments  in 
virtually  every  American  coUege.  But  Judg- 
ing by  the  behavior  af  their  liberal  graduates, 
all  they  seem  to  teach  Is  that  principles 
depend  on  whose  ox  is  gored. 


AHEPA  CONVENTION 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLATJSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  cotisent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  jMr.  DerwinskiI  may 
extend  his  remark*  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inclucje  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  welcoming  to  Washington  for 
their  44th  international  convention  rep- 
resentatives of  th*  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progreesive  Association. 

This  fine  organliatlon  has  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  America  by 
promoting  and  encouraging  good  citi- 
zenship and  active  participation  in  so- 
cial, civic,  and  political  activities. 

AHEPA  has  not  only  served  this  coun- 
try by  teaching  its  members  to  be  aware 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  they 
have  as  citizens,  but  It  has  assisted  new- 
comers from  Greece  to  become  adjusted 
to  their  new  country  while  maintaining 
pride  in  their  natite  land.  It  has  also 
helped  the  victims  of  natural  disasters  all 
over  the  world. 

The  members  of  AHEPA  certainly 
deserve  commendation  for  their  many 
good  works,  and  I  Jtin  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  fine  Greek-iAmerican  organiza- 
tion. 


THE  1966  CAPTrVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
HIGHLIGHTS  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   THE    OAPTTVE    NATIONS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  l^jeaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ditrwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RkcoRD  and  include- extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  |s  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWmSKt  Mr.  Speaker  it 
has  been  most  encouf  aging  and  inspiring 
to  read  the  reports  from  all  over  the 
country  concerning  the  observance  of  the 
IWfl  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  every 
respect — proclamatlcms,  press  coverage 
local  committee  funofcions,  TV  and  radio 
programs,  and  expanded  American  pub- 
lic Interest— the  1968  week  has  surpassed 
all  other  years. 

The  obvious  meanltg  of  these  results  Is 
multiple.  Alcyone  rgadlng  these  reports 
cannot  but  conclude  the  following:  First 
ever-lncrpaslng  numbers  of  Americans 
do  not  buy.  in  conscience  and  InteUect 
the  policy  of  playing  down  the  captivity 


of  close  to  a  billian  people  because  it  it 

naively  felt  that  the  totalitarian  R«i 
regimes  can  be  appeased  into  ways  of 
peaceable  evolution  and  eventual  free- 
dom;  second,  we  are  at  great  costs  losing 
time  in  the  cold  war  and  the  Red  totall- 
tartans  are  gaining  it  as  we  neglect  the 
advantages   provided    by   the   powerful 
deterrent  against  war  and  cold  war  op- 
pression and  for  peace  and  freedom- 
namely,    the   captive   nations    in   toto' 
third,  our  relative  official  neglect  ol  the 
captive  nations  casts  a  long  and  deep 
shadow  of  doubt  on  our  poUtlco-moria 
leadership  in  the  world  at  large,  with 
words  of  freedom,  national  mdepend- 
ence,  self-determination  assuming  more 
and  more  a  hollow  ring;  and  fourth  the 
urgent  need  for  a  Special  House  Com. 
mlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations  is  realized 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  as  we  jump 
from  one  illusion  to  another  in  the  ri«)ld 
succession  of  our  short-run  policies.   For 
example,  not  too  long  ago  some  made 
considerable  noise  about  the  Sino-Sovlet 
Russian  rift  and  sought  to  capitalize  on 
it  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.    We  do  not* 
hear  much  of  this  now  as  Russian  mate- 
rial support  of  the  Hanoi  regime  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Red  Chinese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  again  urge  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
compelling  reasons  for  such  constructive 
and  necessary  action  have  not  been 
clearly  stated  and  elaborated  upon.  1, 
and  numerous  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  this  House,  sincerely  hope  that  the 
unfolding  record  of  this  movement  will 
not  show  that  this  plea  ftell  upon  deaf 
ears  at  this  critical  moment  in  our  his- 
tory. Par  too  often  in  our  history  we 
have  missed  the  boat;  what  had  to  be 
done  was  neglected  and,  later,  we  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  It. 

As  examples  of  the  breadth  and  diver- 
sity of  the  1966  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance,  the  following  selected  items 
deserve  the  attentive  reading  by  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  by  every  alert 
American  citizen.    I  request  that  these 
items  be  appended  to  my  remarks:  First, 
a  resolution  by  the  American  Legion 
In  Michigan;  second,  the  captive  nations 
news  release  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Events  of  the  City  of  New  York;  third, 
the   statement   of  Americans   To  Free 
Captive  Nations  on  the  week;   fourth, 
the  News  Prom  China  release  on  the 
week;  fifth,  the  accounts  In  the  India 
Free  News  and  Feature  Service,  featuring 
"Forget  the  Captive  Nations"  and  'The 
Truths  and  the  Growing  Week"  by  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky ;  sixth,  a  letter  to  the  editor 
in  the  July  29  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  three  pointed  replies  to  the  let- 
ter, one  which  was  highly  deleted  in  the 
August  14  Issue  of  the  Post;  seventh,  an 
article   by  Robert  Morris  on   "Captive 
Nations  Week"  in  the  Augtist  4  Issue  of 
The  Wanderer:  eighth,  a  letter  to  the 
editors  of  the  Washington  area  papers 
on  the  week;  ninth,  a  Washington  Post 
July  8  editorial  on  "Up  With  Idel-Dral" 
and  a  reply  by  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee; 
tenth,  news  reports  on  the  week  In  the 
August  11  Issue  of  America;  and  eleventh, 
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an  article  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  on 
What  Would  Happen  If  Captive  Na- 
tions Revolted  Against  U.S.SJR.?"  in  the 
August  13  issue  of  Human  Events: 
BBOLUnON  AOOPTXD  Bt  Thk  Amxrican  Lk- 

GION  INTEH-POST  COCNcn.,  ON  AMERICANISM, 

GBNisn;  CODNTT,  Mich.,  Jult  13,  196€ 
Whereas,  tbe  greatness  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its 
bsvlng  been  able,  through  the  process  of 
representative  government,  to  achieve  a 
harmonious  national  unity  of  Its  p>eople, 
aTen  though  they  stem  from  the  most  diverse 
of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds; 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverge  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pos- 
len  a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy 
lor  the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere 
and  to  recognize  the  natural  Interdepend- 
ency  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nlBt  Imperialism  makes  a,  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  na- 
Uons  and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  nat- 
ural bonds  of  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  other  peo- 
ples; and 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munUt  Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slovakla,  Latvia] 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Oermany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Arme- 
nia, Aserbaljan.  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkes- 
tan, North   Vietnam,   and    others;    and 

Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
Jreedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  In  re- 
itorlng  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish.  Moelem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  Uie  United  States  that  the  desire  for  Ub- 
erty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  tbe 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfasUy  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  Uberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Jxist  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  manl- 
iMt  to  such  people  thr^gh  an  appropriate 
»iw  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
Jh«T  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
•reedom  and  Independence;  Now.  therefore 
belt 

^solved,  that  The  American  Legion  Inter- 
"«  Council  on  Americanism  of  Oenesee 
i-ounty.  Michigan,  recognizes  tbe  week  of 
.««  '"■  ^^®^'  ■*  "Captive  Nations  Week",  and 
^ntes  the  people  of  Genesee  County  to  ob- 
■erye  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
Md  activities;  and  be  it  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon 
>  transmitted  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Com- 
m«lon  Of  The  City  of  Flint  with  the  request 
tn&t  they  proclaim  the  week  of  July  17.  1966, 
S^aS.*^""*  '^»"o°«  Week",  and  urge  appro- 
Pnate  ceremonies  and  acttvlttee. 

DoNAui  L.  LraRKa, 
'  Chairman. 

JAMKS     PnrBERTON, 

Seeretary-Treaaurer. 
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Matob  Lindsat  Proclaims  •■Captivi:  Nations 
Week" 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  has  designated  the 
week  Of  July  17-23.  1966  to  be  observed  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  In  New  York  City. 
It  was  announced  today  by  Commissioner 
John  S.  Palmer  of  the  Depai-tment  of  Public 
Events 

At  City  Hall  on  Tuesday,  July  19.  at  11:00 
a.m .  the  Mayor  will  formally  present  his 
proclamation  to  the  Chairman  of  the  hsaerfi- 
bly  of  Captive  European  Nations,  Mr  Vaclo- 
vas  Sldzlkauskas.  Assisting  m  the  ceremony 
will  be  Dt.  Edmund  Oaspar.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Assembly;  Mr.  Christopher  Emmet, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Captive  Nations  and  Msgr.  John  Balkunas. 
President  of  the  Conference  of  Americans  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  Descent. 

A  group  of  delegates  from  the  above  or- 
ganizations complemented  by  girls  attired 
In  native  coetumes  will  also  participate  in  the 
ceremony. 

Captive  Nations  Week  expresses  the  sup- 
port of  tbe  American  people  for  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  oppressed  countries  now 
under  dictatorships. 

The  ClSy's  proclamation  is  In  Une  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  Congress  urging  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  as  a  naOonal  observance. 

Text  of  the  mayor's  proclamation  foUows: 

Whereas:  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  3rd  week  In  July  of 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Invit- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  Stotes  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremoniee  and  activities;  expressing  their 
s>-mpathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just 
asplratlonB  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom 
and  Independence;  and 

Whereas:  the  people  ol  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  as  well  as  those  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  are  being  denied  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  In  pursuing  their  own  destiny; 
and 

Whereas:  the  desire  for  Uberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  "majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  convtl- 
tutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  tyrannv  and  ag- 
gression; and 

Whereas:  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
captive  nations  look  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  attaining 
their  freedom  and  Independence. 

Now  therefore.  I,  John  V.  Lindsay.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York  do  herebv  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  17-23.  1966.  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  In  New  Tork  City,  and  call  upon 
our  citizens  to  observe  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world 

In  wltnees  whereof  t  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  be  affixed. 

Statement  or  AmeuCans  To  Kwei  Capttve 
Nations,  Inc.,  on  ChTTVrt.  Nations  Week 
1966 

We  support  the  PubUc  Law  86-90  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  which  ezpreeses  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  independence  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  Buch  as:  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine.  Czecl^la.  Slovakia,  lAtvla, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Bast  Germany.  Bul- 
garia, mainland  China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia,  Uorth  Kores,  Albania,  Idel-Ural, 
Tibet.  Ooesackla,  Turkestan,  North  Viet  Nam 
and  other  nations  agiojist  Communist 
tyranny  and  Red  Moscow  and  Red  Chinese 
foreign  rule,  and  urge  the  re-eet«bllshment 
of  their  national  freedom  and  state  inde- 
pendence. Slovakia  should  also  be  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  state. 

TO  warn  the  Western  world  against  sup- 
porting Tltolsm,  which  Is  the  Trojan  horse 
of  Corrununlsm,  and  to  support  the  re-estab- 
llsliment  of  the  freedom  and  national  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Croatlans,  Serbians.  Sloveni- 
ans, and  Macedonians,  who  are  now  con- 
demned to  live  under  Tito's  regime  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

We  fuUy  support  the  U.S.  government  ef- 
forts to  put  on  end  to  the  Soviet  Russia  and 
Red  China  aggression  in  South  Viet  Nam 
whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  its  national 
freedom  and  state  independence,  and  to  en- 
slave not  only  Its  people  but  other  nations 
In  Asia,  thus  using  their  defeat  as  a  spring- 
board for  seliure  of  the  whtde  world  Into 
Communist  slavery. 

We  warn  our  government  and  the  whole 
free  world  against  the  poUcy  of  so-caUed 
c^-^xletence  which  alms  at  the  recognition 
by^he  free  world  of  the  status  quo  of  Red 
Russia  and  Red  China  conquests  as  basis  for 
the  subversion  action  in  the  free  world  and 
for  their  further  expansion  to  enslave  free 
countries.  *■ 

We  stand  for  the  peace  in  the  whole  world, 
but  we  want  the  Just  peace  that  guarantees 
freedom  from  all  nations  and  countries.  We 
believe  that  their  peace  must  be  by  all  means 
protected,  otherwise  every  appeasement,  every 
concession  to  the  Communist  aggression  in- 
spires them  to  further  expansion  which  leads 
to  a  new  Inevitable  world's  war.  The  peace 
can  be  saved  If  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China 
will  be  oonsUntly  aware  that  we  are  alert 
and  determined  to  defend  our  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

We  state  that  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  free  countries  In  the  world  are  threat- 
ened by  Communist  colonial  Imperialism. 
In  our  time  of  downfaU  of  the  colonial  em- 
pires and  rising  of  the  national  Independence 
states,  the  vast  Communist  colonial  empire, 
under  the  name  of  U.S.SJB.,  stUl  remains;  it 
oonUnuously  threatens  the  whole  world  and 
the  free  countries.  This  empire  exploits 
brutally  not  only  non-Eussian  nations  with- 
in the  U-S.SJl.,  but  also  nations  of  so-caUed 
"satellites." 

Therefore,  we  request  the  United  Nations, 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  VB.  representa- 
tives In  the  United  Nations  to  put  on  the 
agenda  of  its  General  Assembly  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Soviet- Moeoow  ooloniallsm  in 
Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Armenia,  Georgia, 
Azerbaldjan.  Byelorussia,  Bulgaria.  Czechia! 
Coasackla,  Bast  Oermany,  Hungary,  Idel- 
Ural,  Poland,  Roumanla,  ,plovakla.  North 
Caucasia,  Turkestan,  Ukraine,  and  In  other 
countries  subjugated  by  Communist  Im- 
perialism such  as  Albania,  Cuba.  Tibet,  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea  enslaved  by  R«d 
China.  We  condemn  such  ooloniallsm  and 
ask  to  exclude  all  Communist  governmenu 
from  the  United  Nations,  and  In  their  stead 
to  admit  the  authorlaed  repreeentatlves  of 
the  captive  nations. 

KXXCCmVE    COMMITTXE. 

Nxw  YoBK,  July  1966. 

(Prom  news  from  China,  dally  news  report 
from  Taipei  provided  by  the  Chinese  In- 
formation Serrlce) 

Taiwan  Plans  Obsesvation  or  "Captive 
Nattonb  Wskk" 

TAiPEr.  July  16. — Variotu  programs  wm  be 
held  In  the  Republic  of  China  starting  to- 
morrow to  tnoA  the  nwimBi  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week". 

The  main  theme  of  this  year's  activities 
will  be  refuting  the  appeasement  advocacies 
m  the  United  States  and  calling  for  de- 
struction of  Chinese  Communist  nuclear  in- 
stallations. 

All  free  natloua  will  also  be  asked  to  ren- 
der full  support  to  South  Vietnam  to  seek 
a  totAl  victory  In  Its  antl-Communlst 
struggle. 

A  mass  rally,  to  be  attended  by  repreaent- 
tattvee  from  all  walks  of  life  of  the  nation, 
will  take  place  at  the  Taipei  City  Hall  on 
the  morning  at  July  tt. 

Presided  over  by  Ku  Cheng-kang,  presi- 
dent of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst 
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LaagiM,  Chliu  Chapter,  the  rally  will  adopt 
rcaoluUoxu  In  aupport  of  the  Vlatnamese 
people  and  the  suSering  people  on  ttie  CtU- 
neae  mainland. 

fllmllar  maaa  ralUee  will  be  held  on  the 
offahore  ialands  ol  irtnm^n  (Qu«moy)  and 
Matau,  and  In  other  nu^or  dtlea  oT  Taiwan. 

Uainland  refugees  and  freedom  seekers 
who  have  escaped  from  the  Chlneae  main- 
land to  Taiwan  In  the  past  years,  will  gather 
for  a  meeting  at  the  Liberty  Bouse  In  Taipei 
Monday  aftaroooB. 

They  will  Issue  a  Joint  statement,  calling 
on  the  United  Statee  to  support  the  Re- 
public of  China  In  recovering  the  Chinese 
mainland,  ovwrthrowlng  the  Pelplng  regime 
and  dellvezlnf  the  mainland  populace  from 
oppressive  Communist  rule. 

Intellectuals,  students,  foreign  stxidents 
In  Taiwan  and  professors  will  hold  separate 
meetings  starting  tomorrow  to  mark  the 
event. 

Cathedrals,  churchee,  Buddhist  temples, 
moeques  and  all  other  religious  establish- 
ments throughout  the  Island  will  conduct 
services  for  all  those  people  who  have  faUen 
victim  to  Communist  atrocities. 

The  "CapUve  NaUons  Week"  was  Initiated 
by  the  United  States  in  1960.  It  U  marked 
every  year  In  the  third  week  of  July. 

[From  Free   News  &  Feature  Service,  July 
26,  1966] 

FoBOCT  TMX  Camvx  Nations?  Thb  Tbiithb 
AND  THs  OaowiNe  Wane 
(By  Lev  K.  Dobrlansky) 

Fortunately,  since  19S9.  the  world-wide  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  has  steadily 
grown,  and  the  basic  truths  about  Soviet 
Russian  imperialism,  genocide  and  oolonlallat 
exploitation  In  the  U.S.SH.,  as  well  as  the 
oppression  of  all  the  captive  peoples  by  their 
totalitarian  governments,  are  reaching  more 
and  more  Azoarlcans.  Although  the  White 
House  unfortunately  has  played  down  the 
Week  In  recent  years,  our  Oovemors,  Mayors 
and  citizens  have  broadened  the  annual  ob- 
servance. 

By  1968,  half  of  our  States  Issued  official 
proclamations,  and  practically  every  major 
city  did  Kkewtse.  Over  one-third  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  and  close  to  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  become  mem- 
ben  of  thfl  Ifatlonal  Captive  Nations  (Xan- 
mlttee,  wnlch  piidec  the  anntial  obMnrfhce. 
Local  Capttre  Nstlons  oommltteea  have 
sprung  up  In  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  Week  Is  now  observed  overseas.  .  . 

This  year,  the  third  week  of  July  marks 
the  eighth  annua]  observance  of  Captive 
Natioas  Week.  During  this  week  Free  peo- 
ple win  again  raise  their  voices  to  honor 
the  enslaved  half  of  the  world.  They  will 
emphasiae  again  the  things  that  must  be 
done  if  the  long  list  of  captive  nations — 
from  Cuba  to  Hungary  to  Ukraine  to  North 
Vietnam  is  not  to  be  extended  and  It  our 
sins  of  ntnlsslnn  today  are  not  to  result  in 
unnecessary  sacrlflcea  of  American  life  and 
treasure  tomorrow. 


smunNo 
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One  of  the  ehiaf  themes  of  the  1900  Week 
Is  the  btiilding  of  bridges  of  understanding 
with  the  oaptlve  nattona — the  peqple  them- 
selvee,  rather  than  with  the  Illegitimate  re- 
gimes that  hold  tha«n  in  bondage  and 
polltloo-economlc  slavery.  The  bridge  of  un- 
derstanding can  only  be  one  link  in  the 
mutual  struKto  tor  freedom— thalr  freedom 
regained  and  ours  preaerved.  To  baliave  that 
by  arrlvlag  at  "uadcrstahdlavi''  with  the 
Oommuals*  mien  we  shall  be  farthering  the 
freedom  of  tlie  oaptlve  nations  la  not  only  an 
lUualon  but  also  an  affront  to  ocnimon 
poUtteal  asosa.  In  addftioo.  oar  wlahful 
thlnirtng  about  Mx*  early  end  of  the  Cold 
War— in  ttaalf  a  stilklnc  aohlevement  of 
lioeoow^  "peaoeful  ooeslatenaa"  pnllor    hse 


blinded  us  to  the  sealitles  of  the  Red  Empire 
and  has  exposed  us  to  further  Illusions  about 
"mellowed  Commanlsts  In  Moscow  and  War- 
saw," "independeat  Conununlsts  In  Bucha- 
rest and  Belgrade^',  and  "the  growing  na- 
tionalism among  satellite  Communist  re- 
gimes." On  the  contrary,  a  little  exercise 
of  logic  itself  wo»ld  demonstrate  that  the 
power  center  of  th*  Red  Empire  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  other  parts  even  Including 
Red  China,  depenC  for  their  ultimate  sur- 
vival upon  this  otnter.  Moreover,  if  more 
of  our  people  took  the  trouble  to  read  the 
U.S.  Senate  study  an  The  Soviet  Empire  (U.S. 
Gtovernment  Printing  Office,  1965)  they 
would  find  these  Illusions  shattered  as  the 
story  of  current  Busslan  genocide,  colonial- 
ism and  basic  Stalinism  Is  unraveled  for 
•  them. 

The  crucial  fact  is  that  our  people  are  not 
being  told  the  full  truth  about  people  of  the 
captive  nations  and  their  plight  in  the 
totalitarian  Red  States.  Unpardonable  ig- 
norance, a  merally  irresponsible  indifference, 
and  restraining  fe^rs  are  frequently  the  In- 
gredients of  omte4on  that  in  the  long  run 
exact  a  disproportSonate  cost.  On  May  26, 
1966.  President  Johnson  unequivocally 
stated.  "The  United  States  cannot  condone 
the  perpetuation  of  racial  or  political  In- 
justice anywhere  IC  the  world.*  Nowhere  in 
this  world  is  such  Injustice  greater  and  more 
r\Unous  than  in  the  Red  Empire  of  captive 
nations. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  active  in  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  have  opposed  measures 
which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  control  of  Com- 
munist regimes  over  the  Captive  Nations. 
Such  meaatires  would  include  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade  with  Bastem  Europe,  the 
promulgation  of  the  U.S.-U.8.S.R.  Consular 
Treaty  and  proposals  to  admit  Red  China  to 
the  U.N.  The  19«6  Captive  Nations  Week 
la  an  appropriate  tttne  to  stress  our  support  of 
positive  measures  eoncentrating  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  captive  nations.  Among  them. 
we  might  include  the  support  of  public  and 
private  "Freedom  Academies."  creation  of  a 
special  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  and  the  focusing  of  world 
attention  on  Slno-Sovlet  Imperlo-colonlal- 
Ism.  We  will  furtlier  the  cause  of  world  free- 
dom by  never  forgetting  all  the  Captive  Na- 
tions— those  in  th«  Soviet  Union,  in  Central- 
Burope.  In  Asia  atd  Cuba. 

(From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  July 
»,  19661 

Lktters  to  THS  Sditor  :  Strange  Capttves 
Every  year  since  1969  Congress  has  devoted 
part  of  its  time  during  the  third  week  of 
July  to  commemorate  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  year  has  beea  no  exception.  The  Con- 
GRTssioNAL  Recoro  for  the  week  beginning 
July  18  U  filled  with  speeches  by  Senators 
and  Congressmen  lamenting  the  loss  of  free- 
dom by  the  captive  nations,  and  praising 
their  virtues.  Outside  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and  poaaibly  outside  the  groups  who  pro- 
moted It,  there  la  little  celebration  of  the 
event. 

The  odd  thing  about  the  captive  nations 
Is  that  a  few  of  these  areas  never  existed  as 
independent  states,  while  the  geography  of 
some  Is  a  mystery. 

Cossackia  is  onf  of  the  captive  nations. 
Where  is  Coeaackla?  Or  where  was  it?  The 
fact  Is  that  Cossackia,  and  some  companion 
captive  nations,  wtre  creations  of  the  Nazi 
Foreign  Office — a  part  of  the  administrative 
plan  for  ruUng  Eujtope  during  the  thousand- 
year  Reich. 

Surely,  there  must  be  better  ways  of  fight- 
ing conununism  ttian  glorifying  and  per- 
petuating the  wort  of  the  Nazis. 

Leon  J.  Stxcx. 
Wasrinoton. 


Lkttxrs  to  tbk  BcrroB,  thx  Washingtom 
Post 

(Note. — Parenthesized    sentences    were   not 

printed  by  the  Washington  Post  in  its  Au- 

gust  14  issue.) 

Sir:  (In  priding  yourself  as  an  organ  of 
liberal  reporting,  would  you  accord  me  the 
privilege  to  comment  on  the  July  29  lett« 
of  Leon  J.  Steck  titled  "Strange  Captives.") 

(That  Mr.  Steck  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  the  captive  nations,  the  movement 
itself  which  is  celebrated  Internationaiij 
with  respect  and  solemnity,  the  history  and 
geographic  locations  of  the  captive  nations, 
and  Cossackia.  which  he  chose  as  his  forte! 
is   quite   evident. 

(If  he  were  really  familiar  with  the  Con- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD,  as  he  SO  eagerly  wants  to 
Imply,  he  would  have  read  the  short  history 
of  the  Week  in  a  comprehensive  article  titled 
The  Traditional  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
published  In  the  Record  of  July  18  (pp. 
15961-15965).  He  would  also  have  learned 
that  the  movement  has  been  on  a  steady  in- 
crease every  year  since  1959.  This  year  wa«  no 
exception  with  more  Governors  and  Mayon 
proclaiming  it  than  ever  before.  Local  cap- 
tive nations  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished from  Vermont  -to  California,  from 
Washington  to  Florida.  The  Week  Is  also 
widely  observed  In  Sweden,  Australia,  the 
Republic  of  China.  Turkey,  West  Germany 
and  many  other  countries. 

("The  odd  thing"  is  not  that  some  of  the 
captive  nations  ostensibly  "never  existed  at 
independent  states";  the  odd  thing  is  that 
the  letter  writer  is  unaware  of  their,  pait 
existence,  yet  decided  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject.) 

Anyone  familiar  with  East  European  his- 
tory knows  that  Cossackia  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  century-and-a-half  and  the  term 
Itself  Is  Inscribed  in  history.  (For  the  writer's 
Information,)  the  area  Is  east  of  Ukraine  and 
above  the  Caucasus.  His  statement  that 
Cossackia  and  other  captive  nations  were 
"creations  of  the  Nazi  Foreign  Office"  Is  an 
outworn  fiction  of  Moscow  propaganda  (that 
seems  to  be  perpetuated  by  some  clrclei 
here.) 

(If  he  Is  as  Interested  in  fighting  com- 
munlsna  as  be  seems  to  imply,  then  indeed, 
there  Is  a  better  way  and  this  is  not  by 
flattering  its  objectives  and  ultimate  goals 
of  world  conquest  but  through  the  captive 
nations.  The  evidence  as  indicated  in  part 
by  the  article  quoted  above  shows  that  Mos- 
cow and  its  puppets  fear  this  way  the  most.) 

VESA  A.  DOWHAl*. 

[From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Aug. 

9,  1966] 
Letters  to  the  Edttor:    More  on  Captivb 

Captives  are  strange,  as  Mr.  Steck's  letter 
noted  on  July  29.  Most  also  are  unhappy  and 
anxious  to  obtain  the  same  Independence 
and  civil  rights  which  so  many  people  here 
and  around  the  wbrld  seek.  Why  deny  people 
of  Cossackia  or  Idel-Ural  a  right  to  at  least 
free  discussion  and  dialogue,  and  a  vote  upon 
the  kind  of  government  they  want  for 
themselves? 

Mr.  Steck.  Indeed,  seems  to  be  a  better 
student  of  the  Nazi  Foreign  Office  than  of 
Russian  Imperialism.  Cossackia,  located  in 
the  North  Caucasus,  and  Idel-Ural,  locatea 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Urals,  are  national 
groups  which  existed  centuries  before  Hitler 
created  his  own  version  of  Marxism  and  called 
it  National  Socialism. 

Of  course,  if  Mr.  Steck  can  {joint  out  letter 
ways  of  flgbtir>g  cc«nmuniam  than  pointing 
out  that  Communists  in  power  oppress  the 
people  and  deny  them  freedoms  they  want. 
let  him  suggest  such  better  ways. 

Donald  L.  Mn-LB 

Wabhinoton. 


August  16,  1966 
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AtnnJST  8.  1966. 
THS  Washington  Post, 
1515  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Snis;  In  the  Washington  Post,  on 
July  39.  1966,  there  was  a  letter  to  the  editor 
titled  "Strange  Captives",  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Leon  J.  Steck. 

Mr.  Steck's  statements  in  his  letter  do  not 
oorrespond  to  the  historical  truth.  Mr.  Steck 
claims  that  some  of  the  captive  nations  never 
existed  as  Independent  states,  while  the  geog- 
raphy of  some  is  a  "mystery"    to  him. 

However,  all  this  Is  only  a  "preamble"  to 
Ms  letter,  which  is  written  only  to  say  that 
"Cossackia  is  one  of  the  captive  nations,"  but 
"Where  is  Cossackia?    Or — where  was  It?" 

"The  fact  is,"  states  Mr.  Steck,  "that  Coe- 
aacUa,  and  some  comp>anlon  captive  nations, 
were  creations  of  the  Nael  Foreign  Office — a 
part  of  the  administrative  plan  for  ruling 
Burope  during  the  thousand-year  Reich." 

Is  this  the  fact? — No!     Absolutely  not! 

"Where  Is  Coesackia?  Or  where  was  It?" — 
It  Is  where  the  Cossacks  lived  and  still  live. 

Who  are  the  Cossacks? — According  to  old 
Russian  sources,  the  Cossacks  are  one  of  the 
Slavic  nations. 

To  be  brief,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
there  is  a  t>ook  by  E.  F.  Zyablovsky  titled 
Newer  Geography  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
printed  In  Moscow  In  1807  "with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Censor  Committee  of  Moscow 
University."  The  third  part  of  this  book 
deals  with  the  natlonalltlee  of  Russia  of  that 
time.  Here  we  find  the  following:  I.  Rus- 
lians — the  ruling  nation  in  the  Russian 
State:  2.  Cosnacka — ^Don  Cossacks,  Hreben 
Ck)ssacks  or  Terek  Cossacks,  Volga  Cossacks, 
Ural  Cossacks.  Black  Sea  Cossacks  (inhabit- 
ing the  lower  Kut»n  River  and  the  Azov 
8ea).  and  others;  3.  Poles  .  .  ." 

What  Is  Cossackia?  Cossackia  Is  the  coun- 
try of  Cossacks. 

Has  there  ever  been  Cossackia? — Of  course, 
there  has! 

In  the  same  New  York  Public  Library 
there  Is  another  book,  titled  The  History  of 
the  Don  Soldiers,  Part  I,  written  by  Aleksey 
Popov,  the  Director  of  Schools  of  Don  Sol- 
diers. Published  In  1614  In  Kharkov  Uni- 
versity, this  book  Is  dedicated  to  the  Count 
U.  I.  Platov.  the  Don  Cossack  Otaman. 

On  page  3  of  this  book  we  read  that  the 
Don  Soldiers  "from  ancient  times  were  called 
Don  Cossacks,  and  their  land — Cossackia." 

So,  as  we  can  see,  It  was  "a  little"  before 
"the  Nazi  times!" 

As  to  the  geography  of  Coesackia,  In  this 
respect  there  should  be  no  "mystery"  either. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Chicago  Com  Ex«- 
change  was  very  .well  acquainted  before 
World  War  I  with  the  geographical  location 
of  Kuban,  which  Is  a  part  of  Cossackia.  Any 
fluctuations  In  the  Kuban  harvest  were  re- 
flected on  the  Chicago  Exchange  and  even 
unstable  weather-fa<itors  as  rain  at  the  wrong 
time  were  noted  by  Itt 

I.  as  an  active  ^participant  of  Cossack 
events  of  our  times,  should  add  another  Im- 
portant Cossack  occurrence :  In  January  1920 
In  Tekaterlnohrad  (as  It  was  called  then)  In 
Kuban,  the  Cossack's  Constituent  Assembly 
"Supreme  Circle  of  Don,  Kuban,  and  Terek" 
*as  summond,  which  on  January  24,  1930. 
decided  to  create  a  Cossack  Union  State  (Coe- 
»ck  Federation  or  Cossack  United  States). 

I  was  a  member  of  that  Constituent  As- 
»«nbly  and  a  member  of  Its  "Constitution 
Commission." 

Thus,  there  Is  no  "mystery"  about  Cossack 
scUons,  as  well  as  about  Cossack  geography. 

Mr.  Steck  writes  that  "a  few  of  these  areas 
never  existed  as  Independent  states."  I 
*t>uld  like  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  fol- 
"'•Ing:  At  present  there  are  more  than  80 
African  stetes— members  of  the  United  Na- 
^B».  Out  of  this  number  at  least  20-26 
•**••  •■  laU  as  b-e  years  ago  wsn  not  In- 
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dependent  (and  had  never  been  before),  and 
also  their  names  were  not  known. 

So.  let  us  Coasadks.  a  naUon  with  the  his- 
iory  of  Independence,  but  which  had  lost  it 
some  360  years  ago  to  a  stronger  neighbor, 
have  an  equal  chance  with  the  Africans  In 
tbia  era  of  "decolonlalieatton". 
Respectfully  yoxu^, 

lONAT  A.  Bn.TJ. 

[FVom  the  Wanderer,  Aug.  4.  1966] 

AaoTTNt)  THE  WOKU>:   Captive  Nations  Week 

( By  Robert  Morris ) 

C^tlve  Nations  Week  Is  a  tradition  that 
makes  most  of  our  leaders,  particularly  in 
government  and  In  churches,  squirm.  Its 
existence  is  testament  to  the  greatest  moral 
abdication  of  conhemporary  history.  It  ex- 
poses the  Pharisaical  tendencies  of  our  so- 
called  civil  rights  leaders.  It  Is  something 
that  oiu-  most  vocal  spokesmen  would  like  to 
see  fade  away. 

But  it  Is  here  with  us  to  remind  us  of  our 
obligation  to  our  fellow  man  all  over  the 
world.  The  people  In  all  Communist  coun- 
tries are  Indeed  captive  peoples.  They  would 
all,  if  they  had  a  democratic  framework,  vote 
themselves  a  different  fcH-m  of  government. 
These  poople  have  not  only  lost  some  par- 
ticular civil  liberty,  such  as  some  of  our 
minorities  have  here,  but  they  have  lost  their 
civU  liberties  In  their  totality. 

Nor  can  a  case  be  made  that  these  people 
are  no*  our  brothers  In  the  great  fraternity 
of  mett  to  whom  we  have  a  heavy  obligation 
by  divine  conunand. 

Yet  most  of  our  government  leaders,  some 
of  ouif  civil  rights  leaders  and  particularly 
many  of  our  churchmen  will  wrltha/with  un- 
easiness or  become  Indignant  when  the  sub- 
ject comes  up. 

It  is  Incomprehensible  to  me  how  such 
men  as  Martin  Luther  King  can  crusside  for 
equality  said  civil  liberties  for  his  people  and 
yet  brazenly  advocate  bondage  for  the  people 
of  China  or  Vietnam,  which  he  unquestion- 
ably does  when  he  advocates  recognition  of 
Soviet  China  or  our  virlthdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam.  He  has  advocated  both  of  these 
and  thereby  has  put  himself  directly  in  an 
inconsistent  posture. 

But  when  you  analyse  It,  this  Incon- 
sistenoy  manifests  itself  in  so  many  of  the 
perforsiances  of  the  liberal  EsUbllshment. 

Z  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  real  touch- 
stone of  sincerity  for  all  spokesmen  in  the 
area  of  civil  liberties  is  their  attitude  toward 
Captive  Nations  Week,  If  they  want  the 
tradition  abolished  and  the  poor  people  in 
bondage  forgotten  tor  an  unforeseeable  time, 
they  should  not  be  given  a  voice  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights. 

Jui-T  16, 1966. 

Sa:  For  the  eighth  consecutive  year  the 
President  of  the  UxUted  SUtes  has  issued  a 
proclatnatlon  designating  the  third  week  of 
July  (Juay  17-26)  as  "Captive  Nations  Week". 
The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  (Public  Law 
86-90)  established  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  and  forming  the  basis  for  the  Week, 
requests  the  President  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  tor  all  this  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

As  oDe  might  expect,  the  Iniqultotis  rulers 
In  the  Kremlin  are  particularly  disturbed  by 
the  continuing  Captiw  Nations  Week  ob- 
servances In  the  united  States  and  other 
natlona  of  the  free  world.  The  Image  the 
Kremlin  rulers  attempt  to  create  showing 
themselves  to  be  genuinely  interested  in 
peace  and  helping  to  relax  tensions  by  giving 
greaten  "freedom"  to  their  sateUltes  Is  sud- 
denly (^sslpated  when  they  sre  confronted 
by  the  K^ptl^e  NaUons  Week  obeervanees 
and  posslBls'^ramlflcatlons  following  ttasre* 


from.  The  barbarity  of  their  nature  is  **- 
vealed  as  they — In  the  most  vile  and  deroga- 
tory terms— denounce  the  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  participating  Americans 
for  proclaiming  and  supporting  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  And  why  the  bitter  tirades  and 
denunciations?  The  reason  becomes  appar- 
ent after  a  brief  examlnatton  of  Public  Iaw 
86-90. 

The  Blgnlfloant  feature  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution  Is  that  It  recognizee  and 
specifically  names  not  only  Centra]  BuropesA 
nations  commonly  regarded  as  being  captive 
including  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Rumania,  and  the  like;  but  also  recognizes 
and  namss  approximately  a  dooen  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  ths  Soviet  Union  including 
Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Armenia,  and  others. 

Increasing  awareness  of  the  realities  and 
myths  regarding  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  free 
world.  In  large  part  due  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  is  In- 
deed a  source  of  constematloQ  for  Moaoow. 
More  people  In  the  free  world  are  beginning 
to  reallae  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  Inhabited 
by  more  non-Russians  than  Russians;  that 
the  mineria  and  industrial  wealth  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  large  extent  lies  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  ndb-Russian  "ntlons  with- 
out which  Soviet  Russia  would  be  a  third 
rate  power;  that  the  non-Russian  people  of 
the  so-called  "Soviet  Republics"  continue  to 
have  an  Intense  desire  to  be  free  and  to  have 
the  right  of  self  determination  which  rights 
were  forcibly  taken  from  them  by  Soviet 
Russia  shortly  afto'  they  had  declared  their 
Independence  following  the  ooUapse  of  the 
Czarist  Russian  Empire;  that  therefore,  the 
monolithic  Soviet  Union  ooneept  continually 
advanced  by  Moscow  represents  nothing 
mw^  than  a  colossal  myth  when  confronted 
by  these  enduring  realities. 

Most  frightening  to  the  KremUn  nilers,  of 
course.  Is  the  possibility  that  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  truth  regarding  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo — colonialism  will  eventually  be 
factored  into  otir  foreign  policy  determina- 
tions. 

The  desire  of  the  pet^le  of  the  captive 
nations,  both  Inside  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  secure  their  Independence  con- 
stitutes the  most  powerful  deterrent  to  war 
and  the  best  hope  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  nations. 
Biaotnlj, 

WaltES  PaXTKA. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  8. 

1080] 

Up  Wixx  Ibbl-Uml 

Knowing  weU  that  the  best  wm^  to  fight 
oommunlsm  is  to  blow  hard  on  It,  the  Oon- 
greas  in  1969  "authorlaed  and  requested"  the 
President  to  designate  the  third  week  In  July 
as  Captive  Natlozts  Week.  Bver  solieltoua 
of  the  Executive^  geographical  shortcom- 
ings, the  Congreas  Identified  the  nations 
thereby  to  be  blessed.  Its  list  included  not 
only  such  ancient  and  reoognlsed  lazMia  as 
White  Ruthenla  and  IJiirkestan  but  hlstorie 
Coeaackla   and   rtoried^el-Ural   too. 

The  President  B4«'Ubaooountably  delayed 
In  Issuing  the  prescribed  aimual  "Captive 
Nations  Proclamation."  In  recant  yean  he 
has  even  failed  to  name  the  nations  for 
whose  benefit  he  was  issuing  the  procUma- 
tlon.  We  trust,  nonetheleas,  that  Congreaa' 
fervor  for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
Cossackia  and  Idel-Ural  will  rvoelve  its  due. 

A  Replt  bt  Da.  IiKv  E.  Dobsiansxt  or 
Gxoegetown  UNTvrasmr  and  Chaxeman  or 
the  National  Cai'tive  Nations  CoMacrrrax 
TO  thx  Washimoton  Post's  Jult  8  Entro- 
EiAi,  "Up  WrrH  Iocl-Uksi," 
The  editorial  is  not  wlthoat  some  measun 
of  lAtellectxial  humor,  mixed  with  obvloiv 
iasredlenta  <^  sanrssm.    When  a  number  at 
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ygpit  aakad  for  my  wctton  to  It,  I  siiBply 
tbat  **Tb«  Mlttora  of  tbl«  <«i»a 
ooBttBtM  Wmtlac  Abofut  Id«l-Una, 
•Dd  otMor  lxU«cnl  puta  of  tha 
Sovlat  tlnlan.  In  ttnie  tbey  wUl  wlucat* 
tiMm— W—  and  nuniy  of  thalr  raMlan.  And 
tbte  wlU  to  aU  to  tb*  gDod."  m  ttaU  rasp«ct, 
ttaa  i4>p*>*ntl]r  trrttatod  •Oltor  hmm  done  lu 
all  a  gTMt  favor. 

Aa  usoaL,  tha  •dltovlal  to  atuddwl  with 
factual  taaoouraelaa  and  poor  Judgment. 
But  this,  too,  U  part  of  tb«  proceas  of  edu- 
In,  the  ofiTKHtlon  will  be  over- 


Now  for  tto  potnts.  Plainly,  tba  bwt  way 
to  flght  "ooaamuntai"— In  rcaUty  Soviet 
Bnmlan  Impcrlo-oalonUUam  and  the  Red 
Ohlneae  one.  too — Im  to  blow  hard  on  It.  with 
flimaeM.  a  eartitude  of  one'a  own  position. 
and  with  «  detflraUned  vlalon  oS  ita  defeat 
and  dwnlae 

Seoood.  the  Pvealdent  did  not  "unaccount- 
ably" delay  laaulag  hla  Oaptira  Nattooa 
Week  paoelamatton.  In  fact,  he  timed  It 
vary  waU  on  July  8.  the  hlatorlc  date  of  the 
annouaeeniient  o<  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  hla  announoament  of  the 
aatabUahment  of  the  American  Bevolutlon 
BloentaDnlal  Onmmtailon, 

Tblid,  to  state  tbi^  In  recant  yean  the 
Prealdent  haa  even  failed  "to  name  the  na- 
ttona  for  whoee  benefit  he  waa  laaulng  the 
proclamation"  la  groaaly  untrue  and  typical 
of  the  paper'B  editorial  commente.  One 
need  only  to  read  aU  the  Praaktentlal  proc- 
lamation* from  Blaenhower'a  In  ItMM  to 
J<duieon'a  In  1046  to  aetabllah  the  untruth 
■  of  aueh  aaeertkuw.  The  referenoea  to  the 
captive  natlona  have  alwaya  been  general 
and  all-lnelualve. 

Vlnally,  the  editor  needn't  worry  that  Cion- 
freas  wlU  mlaplaoe  hla  truat  In  Ita  fervor  for 
the  ladnpandaaoa  and  treedoai  of  all  peoples, 
InolwtflBg  those  of  OoasacUa  and  Idel-Ural. 
Tha  Praeidant'S  proolamatlon  was  oompre- 
hanalve  to  InclxMle  all;  Oongreaa'  determlna- 
tton  to  have  all  natlona  enjoy  the  hlnrlnga 
of  freedom  haa  never  been  leaa.  It'a  oom- 
tortlng  to  note  the  editor's  eapreaalon  of 
trtiat  and  oonosm.    Tea,  Indeed.  Up  With  - 

[Ptom  America,   CTkralnlan  Catholic  Dally. 

A«w.  11. 1906] 
NanojTwisB  OsanvAMcia  or  Captivx  Nationb 

WSBC 

NSW  ToBX.  N.Tv— At  leaat  86  SUtee  and 
mayon  of  acorea  of  cltlea  throughout  the 
United  States  laauad  proclamatlona  urging 
atatewlde  and  local  (Steetirianeai  of  this  year's 
Oaptiv*  MaMona  Week: 

Listed  batow  is  a  pastlal  llat  of  sUtaa  that 
hasded  PnaMent  LgiMlon  B.  Johaaon's  eaU  to 
obaarva  the  weak  of  July  IT-M  with  "appn>> 
prtato  oarawionlea  and  aottvlttaa" : 

Ooivacnaia  and  atatee  proelamtng  Oaptlve 
Hattooa  Wbek  Inohidad:  Qaarfa  o.  WaUaoa. 
Alahama;  WllUam  A.  Igaa,  Alaska:  Samuel 
P.  Ctaddatd,  Aitama;  OrvU  B.  PtaURw,  Ar- 
kansas;  Bdmond  a.  Brown.  Oallfamla:  JObn 
A.  Love,  Oolorado:  John  Da^paey.  Gonneetl- 
cut;  Oharlea  U  Tiny.  Jr..  Delaware:  John  A. 
Boms.  Hawaii:  Harold  B.  Hughes.  Iowa;  Otto 
Karaar,  xumots;  Bogar  D.  Braalgin,  Indiana: 
Bdward  T.  Bnathltt.  Kantoeky:  John  H. 
Bead.  Maine:  J.  Millard  'nkwea,  Maryland; 
Jbha  A.  Volpa.  MaaMohuaetta;  Oecrge  Rom- 
nay,  Mtnhtgam  Warren  B.  Heamaa.  MUaouri; 
John  W.  Klof,  HMr  Btompshlra;  Btoteni  j. 
Bughea.  New  Jersey;  Jack  M.  OampbeU,  New 
MaHco:  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer.  New  York; 
Dan  K.  Moore,  North  CaroUna:  wuilam  L. 
Ouy,  North  Dakota;  Jamea  A.  Rhodw.  Ohio: 
Mark  O.  Hhtlleld,  Oregon:  William  W.  Scran- 
ton.  Pannaylvanla;  John  H.  caiafee.  Rhode 
Mand;  Robert  B.  McNair.  South  Carolina; 
•^^■■■'■•'k  TsiliUBsit;  Johh  Oonaally. 
nos;  Oiivin  u  BsmptoB.  XTiah:  Ptaute  B. 
BoC.  Vtraaatrt:  MDla  m  Oodwla.  Jtr.,  "Vto. 
ginla;  Warren  P.  Knowles.  Wlsoonaln. 


A  proclamation'  was  alao  Issued  by  khe 
ConxmlsBlonera  of  ithe  Dlatrlct  of  Columbta. 

Hie  mayors  of  a  (large  number  of  American 
dtiaa  also  marked  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
signing  proclamations,  often  attended  by 
delegations  of  repteentattves  of  the  Captive 
Nations,  Ukrainians  prominently  among 
them. 

Boston  Uaskzd  Caftivb  Nations  Wkex 
Boston.  MAas.-.-"Our  country's  abiding 
oommltment  to  the  principles  of  Independ- 
ence, personal  lllan-ty  and  buman  dignity 
makes  It  appropriate  and  proper  that  we 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
our  sympathies  aiid  prayers  for  their  free- 
dom and  national  Independence,  and  that 
we  recognize  and  encourage  constructive  ac- 
tions wUlch  foster  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  theee  rtgttta."  was  stated  by  Gover- 
nor John  A.  Volps  of  Massachusetts  In  his 
proclamation  Issudd  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Capttve  NaUons  W«ek. 

Mayor  John  P.  Collins  of  Boston  in  his 
proclamation,  after  enumerating;  all  captive 
natlona  wblcb  lost  their  independence 
through  direct  ai^  indirect  aggression  of 
Ruaslan  Communfcts,  urged  Boetonlans  to 
"dedicate  their  efffcrts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world."' 

INroaiC^Q    TEOB    PTTBUC 

In  keeping  with  president  Johnson's  state- 
ment of  "building  bridges  of  uoderstandlog" 
with  the  captive  world,  special  emphasis  was 
put  on  informing  the  public,  through  news- 
papers and  radio,  about  captive  nations.  In 
addition  to  preaa  releasee  and  copies  of  proc- 
JamaUons,  each  major  daUy  in  Maasachu- 
setts,  as  weU  as  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  as'd  Maine,  received  a  spe- 
cial letter  for  publication  In  the  "letters  to 
the  editor"  columa.  As  of  thU  writing.  The 
Boston  Herald  (Boston.  Maas.),  The  Stand- 
ard Tlmea  (New  Bedford,  Mass.) .  Manchester 
Union  Leader  (Mafichester,  N.H.).  and  The 
Hartford  Times  (Hartford,  Conn.)  carried  the 
letter. 


ACTIOM  ON  THE  noOD  SSSOLCTION 

In  separate  letteas  from  the  Boston  UCCA. 
Masaachuaetta  Coisreaamen  were  urged'  to 
Initiate  action  in  tbe  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  act  upon  tHe  pending  Flood  Resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  14),  proposing  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations. 

HrW  SNGUINO  COM»*TTXK  VOR  CAmVK  NATIONS 

Thla  year's  observance  was  sponsored  by 
the  New  England  Ccunmlttee  for  CapUve  Na- 
tlona. which  conslsta  of  American.  lAtvlan. 
Lithuanian,  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Ukrainian 
representatives  of  greater  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity. The  Boston  Ohapter  of  th«  Ukrainian 
Congreaa  Committee  of  America  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Oreet  SacKudluk,  Its  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Commllkee  Is  also  planning  a  big 
rally  and  motorcade  which  wlU  take  place  In 
October. 

(From  Human  Evpnte  magazine,  Aug.  13, 
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What  Wotiu)  HArrxN  xr  CAmvs  Nations 

RXVOI.TXD  4aAIMST  UB.SJEi.? 

(By  Sdgar  Ansel  Mowrer ) 

"What  would  hap|>en  if  five  captive  nations 
of  Bast  Surope  rei^lted  against  their  Rus- 
sian-Imposed reglm^e  at  the  same  time?" 

This  was  the  queftlon  that  I  put  to  several 
feUow  guests  at  ttie  recent  annual  Captive 
NaUons  Week  dlnn«'  here  In  Washington. 

My  thought  was  so  far  removed  from  cur- 
rent thinking  that  even  refugees  from  those 
ooontrles  seemed  stunned.  Then  each  asked 
for  an  explanatlbn.  "Tou  mean  Mr 
Mowrer?" 

~I  am  supposing  "that  a  "little  war  of  Ub- 
sratton*  breaka  out  in  each  of.  say.  five  or 
more  captive  naUoas,  on  the  same  day.  poa- 


slbly  by  agreement  among  the  patriota. 
Would  the  Soviet  Union  try  to  suppreas  themr 
If  It  did,  could  It  treat  all  ave  as  It  tre«(«4 
Hungary  back  in  1966?  Alao,  I  am  asking  |«« 
each  refugee  leader  among  those  queeUooedj 
whether  your  people  are  ready  for  such  « 
revolt."  .  ^ 

Here  are  some  replies:  "The  Polish  people 
are  antl-Oommunlst  and  the  Soviet  Union 
forced  communism  upon  them  in  part, 
thanks  to  clever  exploitation  of  their  hatred 
of  Nasi  Germany.  I«t  the  Ruaslan  troop* 
withdraw  with  no  chance  of  returning  and 
communism  In  Poland  will  not  last  a  week." 
My  CEechoslavaklan  friend  said:  "We  are» 
less  passionate  people  than,  say,  the  Pol». 
Our  forte  Is  passive  resistance.  You  remem- 
ber the  Good  Soldier  Schwelk  of  the  novel. 
In  1948  a  number  of  people  were  ready  to 
give  communism  a  try.  But  what  happened? 
The  Soviets  systematically  milked  our  indus- 
try, buying  at  a  low  price,  selling  us  oil  at  an 
extravagant  figure. 

"The  stooge  Communist  government  made 
no  eOort  to  keep  our  once  magnificent  lndu»- 
trlee  in  good  shape,  still  lees  to  modernlie 
them.  In  consequence,  Caecboslovakla, 
whloh  once  had  a  living  standard  second  only 
to  that  of  Germany,  Is  now  in  permanent 
economic  crisis.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple would  rebel  tonight  if  they  saw  a  chance 
of  auccees.  meaning  no  Soviet  intervention." 
F'rom  another  leading  refugee:  "'We  Bul- 
garians had  a  historical  friendship  for  Rus- 
sia which  made  Russian-Imposed  commu- 
nism more  palatable  at  flrst.  Now  after  30- 
odd  years,  the  mass  of  Bulgarians  are  not 
only  savagely  antl-Commumst  but  antt- 
Russian  as  well." 

A  fourth:  "Edgar,  we  Hungarians  got  our 
lesson  In  1966.  We  drove  out  our  oppreesort 
and  begged  for  Western  assistance.  You 
know  what  we  got:  nothing  I  The  Hungarian 
people  are  ready  for  a  new  revolt  at  any 
time — but  only  if  they  are  sure  of  American 
assistance.  We  see  no  more  chance  of  that 
from  thla  Administration  than  from  those  of 
Elsenhower  pnd-  Kennedy." 

I  Insisted.  "Suppose  five  captive  natloni 
revolted  simultaneously  regardless  of  out- 
side assistance,  what  would,  and  what  could, 
the  Soviets  do?" 

Each  of  the  four  gave  virtually  the  same 
answer.  "My  people  will  not  revolt  without 
being  confident  of  outside  assistance,  which, 
with  Burope  In  Its  present  defeatist  mood, 
means  American  assistance. 

"Nonetheless,  you  are  right — if  five  cap- 
tive peoples  rose  against  communism  at  the 
same  time,  particularly  If  Rtiseo-Cbineee 
tensions  had  grown  sharper,  the  Russlani 
would  be  incapable  of  dealing  with  more 
than  one  or  two  of  them.  The  others  would 
recover  their  freedom.  Then  of  course.  It 
would  be  up  to  you  Americans  to  see  that 
they  keep  it — by  aay,  moving  in  your  NATO 
forces  from  Germany.  UnhappUy,  I  see  no 
sign  of  even  that  much  will  for  liberation 
on  the  part  of  your  Administration.  Do 
you?" 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  saw  Uttle  or  nona 
Some  UjB.  oiBclals  are  in  such  terror  of  new 
revolts  by  the  captive  nations  that  they 
talk — only  half  serlotisly,  of  course — of  s§- 
slstmg  the  Soviets  In  repressing  them  if  they 
occur I 

Nonetheless,  I  put  a  last  question  to  my- 
self: If  the  United  States  can  risk  escala- 
tion and  nuclear  destruction  in  defense  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  why  does  It  fear  to 
take  the  same  risk  In  order  to  restore  free- 
dom to  suffering  peoples  for  whose  plight 
PDR  was  at  least  partly  responsible?" 
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ARRE8T  OP  MIHAJIiO  MIHAJLOV  BY 
YUGOSLAVIA  GROUNDS  POR  RE- 
VIEW OP  AJdERICAN  AID  TO  TITO 
Mr.  DCW  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fanturr]  may 
extend  his  renuu-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent arrest  by  Yugoslavia  police  of  Ml- 
hailo  Mihajlov  again  demonstrates  the 
weakness  of  the  already  questionable 
tbeory  upon  which  much  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe  is  based.  The  thecH^  is  that  we 
should  work  to  make  independent  from 
Moscow  such  Communist  nations  as  Po- 
land. Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  because 
an  independent  Communist  state,  in 
which  the  people  have  a  certain  degree 
of  internal  freedcwn,  serves  our  national 
interest  by  weakening  the  ideological 
hold  of  intematlonaJ  communism. 

Thus  the  administration  wishes  to  aid 
these  countries  not  because  we  expect 
iheir  votes  in  the  United  Nations  or  mili- 
tary and  political  support  from  them,  but 
to  make  them  economically  independent 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  normalize  their 
relations  with  the  West  and  thereby  en- 
able them  to  extend  a  degree  of  liberty  to 
the  people  of  Extern  Europe. 

This  policy  has  obvious  appeal,  and  as 
pointed  out  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  January 
1965,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Communist 
Rule  in  Eastern  Europe."  by  John  M. 
Montias,  it  sometimes  appears  to  work. 
But,  the  premise  upon  which  it  Is  based 
Is  challenged  by  the  actions  of  men  such 
as  Marshal  Tito,  Communist  leader  of 
Yugoslavia.  Last  week  he  gave  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  police  state  con- 
trol. It  came  shortly  after  the  House  had 
rejected  my  amendment  to  limit  U.S. 
credit  to  Yugoslavia  under  the  Pood  for 
Freedom  Act. 

On  June  9,  the  House  approved,  over 
my  objection,  a  committee  amendment 
under  which  Tito's  police  state  is  eligible 
for  40-year  credit  on  food  purchase&— 
with  10  years  of  that  time  at  only  1  per- 
cent interest  and  the  balsmoe  at  2Vi  per- 
cent interest. 

In  a  period  when  American  citizens 
have  to  pay  8  percent  Interest  and  more 
for  money  they  borrow,  why  should  these 
same  citizens,  as  taxpayers,  be  required 
to  finance  at  1  arxd  21/2  percent  interest 
Communist  regimes  that  deny  press  free- 
dom? 

It  Is  one  thing  to  authorize  attractive 
credit  terms  for  comitries  which  protect 
the  basic  rights  of  their  own  citizens — 
like  India,  for  example,  but  quite  another 
to  authorize  such  terms  for  a  Commu- 
nist country. 

At  present  Yugoslavia  can  get  only  20- 
year  cutrate  credit  under  the  Public  Law 
*80  program — food  for  freedom — and,  hi 
my  book  that  is  20  years  too  long. 

Tito,  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Mihajlov, 
"bowed  that  tWngs  really  have  not 
changed  much  In  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Mihajlov  had  armounced  plans  to 
convoke  a  conference  in  Zadar  to  launch 
•n  independent  sociopolitical  periodical 
which  would  provide  balance  to  the 
otherwise  one-party  press  hi  Yugoslavia. 
«  was  a  specific  challenge  Involving 
PWM  freedom.  Despite  his  belief  that 
ow  proposed  periodical  is  entirely  legal 


under  tbe  Yugoslav  Constitution,  he  was 
arrested  and  llnjiers  today  in  Jail. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  of  course  basic 
to  any  llberalizaitlon  of  a  totalitarian 
regime,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Mihajlov  Is  drdmatlc  e'vldence  that 
Marsha]  Tito  still  operates  Yugaslavla  as 
a  garrison  state.  The  United  States 
should  carefully  zevlew  its  entire  aid  pro- 
gram to  Yugoslavia,  especially  the  pro- 
gram under  PubUc  Law  480.  The  U.S. 
taxpayers  should  not  be  required  to  fi- 
nance a  police  state  government  which 
denies  basic  rights  to  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial, 
August  10,  sought  to  justify  the  arrest 
by  stating  that  It  testified  to  fear  in 
B^grade  that  an  opposition  magazine 
such  as  the  one  plarmed  by  Mr.  Mihajlov 
could  become  the  nucleus  for  a  politicsdly 
significant  organized  opposition  party  in 
the  future. 

The  arrest,  said  the  Times,  showed 
that  Yugoslavia  has  moved  "part  of  the 
way  from  totalitarianism"  in  that  he  pre- 
viously was  able  60  publish  articles  criti- 
cal of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  this  was 
permitted  is  only  natural,  since  Marshal 
Tito  is  himself  publicly  critical  of  the 
F  Met  Union  at  times,  and  Mr.  Mihajlov 
was  merely  expressing  what  Marshal 
Tito  has  for  many  years  held  out  as  pub- 
lic policy.  The  Times  believes  we  can 
draw  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that, 
flrst,  Mr.  MihajloT  was  not  banished,  and, 
second,  he  did.  by  the  arrest,  attract 
intemstional  attentlm  to  his  cause. 

The  subtle  distinctions  between  ban- 
ishment aiui  lingering  in  prison  without 
trial,  perhaps  even  for  many  years, 
escapes  me.  The  end  result  of  both  is  the 
same:  denial  of  human  freedom.  While 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Mihajlov  attained  his 
goal  of  worldwide  publicity  for  his  efforts 
to  achieve  a  genuine  democracy  in  Yugo- 
slavia it  is  questionable  whether  he  re- 
ceives any  personal  satisfaction  from 
this.  In  a  matter  of  a  few  days  his  arrest 
and  the  attention  It  brought  will  have 
passed  from  the  front  pages  of  the  major 
newspapers,  and  he  and  his  efforts  will 
have  been  forgotten.  But  Mr.  Mihajlov 
will  remain  in  prison.  Were  he  free,  then 
he  could  achieve  in  a  much  more  lasting 
and  permanent  measure  the  goal  for 
which  he  strives,  social  democracy  in 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Washington  Post  has  correctly 
stated  the  issue  involved: 

Mlhajlo  Mihajlov  offered  his  govemnvent 
a  hard  but  fair  test  of  its  fidelity  to  Ita  own 
principles.  By  aineBtlng  him.  tbe  govern- 
ment failed  the  test. 

If  Tito  really  wants  to  deserve  finan- 
cial aid  from  U.3.  taxpayers,  he  should 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  by  releasing  Mihaj- 
lov and  permitting  him  to  operate  a  truly 
free  press. 

If  "tito  does  not  do  so,  the  Congress 
should  rescind  40-year  attractive  credit 
terms  for  food  and  cancel  all  other  forms 
of  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 


PRIVATE  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAU8EN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  oosiaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Btfr.  Ashbkook]   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objactton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent rQ)ort  of  the  Council  for  Financial 
Aid  to  Education  states  that  during  the 
1964-65  school  year  private  gifts  to  col- 
leges and  universltiea  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $l.5«  billion  dollars.  With 
the  ever-increasing  tendency  to  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  financial 
help,  the  knowledge  that  the  private 
sector  is  still  enough  contxmed  with  our 
educational  institutions  to  contribute 
this  substantial  sum  is  certainly  reas- 
suring. As  I  have  stated  before,  there 
Is  leglslati(m  pending  before  Congreai 
which  would  further  aid  private  contri- 
butors to  assist  the  institutions  of  their 
choice.  By  the  use  of  tax  credits  and 
the  tax  sharing  or  tax  retention  plan, 
additional  funds  could  be  channeled  into 
the  educational  field  without  the  Federal 
Govermnent  being  involved. 

Private  efforts  to  fund  educational 
institutions  must  be  encouraged,  and  for 
this  reason  I  Include  the  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  August  16  en- 
titled, "How  Private  Colleges  Help 
Themselves,"  in  the  Rcoou)  at  this 
point : 
How    PmxvATK    Coi.i.xaEa    Hxlp    Tw«iOTng.vs 

In  January,  19S6,  when  President  John- 
son asked  Congress  to  provide  about  800 
million  dollars  a  year  In  aid  to  ooUsges 
and  unlve:rsltle8,  he  said  that  private  souroes 
and  states  simply  could  not  do  the  job  and 
that  "federal  aid  is  essential." 

Despite  a  murmur  of  "amens"  from  many 
hard-pressed  college  presidents,  Mr.  Johnson 
vastly  underestimated  the  determination  at 
private  colleges  to  find  their  own  help  and 
the  wllllngneas  of  private  souroes  to  provide 
It. 

The  Council  for  nnanclal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, a  buslnass  group,  has  r^>orted  that  in 
the  school  year  1964-66  private  glfU  to  col- 
leges and  universities  amounted  to  no  less 
than  1.56  billion  dollars.  This  was  about 
sis  times  what  they  received  10  years  earlier. 
AsBiunlng  the  same  rate  of  growth,  gifts  In 
the  school  year  just  ended  wlU  i^proach  2 
billion  dollars. 

A  few  examples  should  speak  for  them- 
selves, llie  University  of  Chicago  Is  seek- 
ing 860  mlUloD  dollars  In  10  years — the  high- 
est goal  ever  set  by  any  college.  Harvard 
led  the  do-it-yourself  flrmnr^rig  prnrnsBinn 
in  1960  by  raising  82.0  million  doUart. 
MJt.T..  taking  the  cue,  set  out  to  obtsjn  66 
mUUon  and  got  98  million.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Oallfomla  set  a  M-yeer 
goal  of  106  mUllon  dollars  sad  reached  It  la 
five  years.  BtsL&focd  has  raised  118  mllllaa 
dollars.  Brandels  76  million.  Cornell  73  mil- 
lion, and  Princeton  61  million. 

The  will  to  help  themselves  Is  not  ood- 
flned  to  the  big  InstltutlaDs.  Little  Tou- 
galoo  coUege.  a  Negro  sChool  In  kCaalastppi. 
Is  out  for  SO  mlUlon  dtilars  In  10  years. 
When  the  Ford  Foundation  turned  down  an 
appeal  from  Boekford  [U.]  ooUege.  Its  presi- 
dent. John  Howard,  told  the  'n^giitfnt  Busi- 
ness Week,  "we  went  right  ahead  and  raised 
the  money  anyhow." 

Itockford  is  one  of  the  ooUefes  which  have 
been  firmest  In  their  detennlnatlon  to  avoid 
Federal  handouts  In  the  form  of  "ss- 
sistance."  Mr.  Johnson  may  deny  thsit  such 
asslstanee  leads  to  federal  oootret.  but  Of 
Supreme  oonrt  has  settled  the  matter  more 
autborttatlTCly.  "It  la  hardly  tack  ef  due 
prooees."  It  ruled  In  1943  la  a  case  Involving 
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m  tmna»r,  "for  th*  gOTwamasit  to  r«cul»to 
ttet  whlcb  it  wUMkUaM." 

Ono*  ft  afrtam  of  luiMldiM  is  broadly 
wtAbUtlwdb  tbmn  will  bo  M17  number  of 
biirMuicraUc  agenclea  eager  to  klbtts  with 
Ideu  Kbout  whom  tlM  ooUege*  atumld  Admit, 
whom  tbey  should  hire  •■  toftchera,  and  what 
tb«7  ahould  teach- 

Jamoa  M.  Raeter,  president  of  I««w  York 
tmlTsnltjr.  whieh  u  on  !«■  way  to<ward  a-ioo- 
mlllloo-doIUr  goal,  attntratca  the  greatnem 
ot  Amanean  aduoatkm  to  "bealtby  oomyetl- 
tloB  between  public  and  private  oollegee." 

"We  are  proTlng,"  aooordlng  to  htm,  "that 
ttiere  la  aufflelent  regard  for  thla  dual  lyatem 
to  provide  eui^iKnt  for  private  Inatltutlona 
with  high  atandarda." 

Tlia  figures  atiggest  that  he  la  right.  Even 
llr.  Johnson  aeems  to  have  had  aeoond 
thooghts.  Judging  frcxn  hla  failure  to  preaa 
tar  money  for  everything  that  be  promlaed 
and  his  more  reoent  desire  to  shift  the  stu- 
dent loan  pcogram  to  private  funds.  Be 
ahould  let  private  capital  show  what  It  can 
do  before  providing  the  Trojan  horse  which 
will  ultimately  and  inevitably  carry  govern- 
ment educationists,  social  |Hannera,  and 
other  meddlera  onto  the  eanqmaas  at  the 
private  eoUages.  ^ 


THE  44TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP 
THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  IX»f  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
I  ask  unanlmoufl  cocuent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CaJ}fomia  [Mr.  Bob  WilsonI 
may  extend  hit  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoKD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  If  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WIUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  greetings  to  the 
46,000  members  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
who  are  in  Washington  this  week  for 
their  44th  annual  convention.  I  want  to 
do  a  rather  unusual  thing  and  list  six 
of  them  who  are  from  San  Diego  and 
to  expren  to.  them  a  special  welcome. 
They  are:  Chris  StasslB;  Ba^  Curtis; 
Jotm  Sotlroe;  Qeorge  EZoulaxlzes:  Mike 
James,  and  Maneuel  Xenedaa. 

In  eaae  a  few  Monbers  are  confused, 
the  word  AHEPA  stands  for  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progresaive  Asso- 
datfon.  It  has  chapters  In  49  States  and 
In  all  Canadian  ProTlncee,  in  Aus^ulla, 
the  Bahamas  and.  of  course.  In  Greece. 

Tbc  objectives  of  AHEPA — and  of  its 
•uxUiary  wganlattloas.  the  Daughters  of 
Penalope,  the  Sons  of  Pericles  and  the 
Maldi  of  Athena — are  simple.  They  are 
to  eneoorage  and  promote  the  loyalty  of 
the  meariietv  to  the  country  where  they 
are  dtlzena,  while  promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  Rdlenlc  culture.  To 
this  end  AHEPA  seeks  to  Instill  a  due 
appredatlon  of  the  privilege  at  dttsen- 
tidp;  to  encourage  active  participation 
In  the  poUtleal,  dvie,  sodal  and  Mmuner- 
dal  fldds;  to  oopoat  poUtloal  eorruptlan 
and  tyranny  and  to  promote  good  M- 
towriilp  and  altruism.        

Once  before.  In  1953,  AHEPA  held  a 
oonventlcm  In  Wuihlncton,  D.c.  and 
tta  last  oooventlioa  ihm  in  Athens.  Qzeace. 
I  kaam  that  we  are  happy  to  have  them 
taere  again  In  thia  etty  we  Uke  to  hc^ie 
la  aa  ertlahtened  aa  historic  Athens. 

PeMonaUy.  I  wish  to  extend  a  heartfelt 
wdoctte  to  Smon  A.  Doukas,  suprone 


president  of  AHSPA  and  to  all  the  many 
men  and  women 'who  meet  in  Washing- 
ton to  discuss,  plan,  and  pray  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  #orthy  organization. 


REMARKS  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
FLORENCE  P.  DWYER.  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES.  ON 
THE  DEATH  OF  AA^N  O.  BEN- 
B8CH,  PORMtiR  ASSOCIATE  EDI- 
TOR OF  TltE  NEWHOUSE  NA- 
TIONAL NEWe  SERVICE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CI,AUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyxr] 
may  extend  her  itmarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoRD  and  include  extrsmeous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  to  the  House  the  death 
this  morning  of  a  man  known  to  msuny 
of  our  colleagues  as  one  of  the  ablest, 
fairest,  and  most  truly  professional 
Journalists  who  have  covered  Congress — 
Aaron  Q.  Benescb.  former  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Newhouse  National  News  Serv- 
ice and  Washintrton'  correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Star«Ledger. 

When  he  retired  last  December  31, 
Aaron  Benesch  had  completed  more 
than  50  years  ol  service  in  one  of  the 
-most  demanding  and  vital  of  our  profes- 
sions— 50  years  ttiat  spanned  every  as- 
pect of  Journalism,  from  copy  boy  to  re- 
porter to  national  correspondent  to  news 
executive. 

In  the  course  of  his  outstanding 
career,  he  won  the  affection  and  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
coUeagiies  and  public  officials  alike. 

It  was  my  pritilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
know  and  work  with  Aaron  Benesch  dur- 
ing his  years  as  correspondent  for  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger.  He  was  always 
ffdr  and  objective,  a  skillful  writer,  and 
a  p«ietratlng  observer  of  politics  and 
government  in  Washington.  He  was 
also  a  very  gpod> friend. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Aaron  Benesch 
l>egan  in  the  newfpaper  business  as  a  $3- 
a>week  copy  boy!  on  the  old  St.  Louis 
Star.  Later,  he  reported  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Mlsseurl  State  Legislature. 
His  coverage  of  national  politics  goes 
back  to  1928  and  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventioa  in  Kansas  City  which 
nominated  Herbert  Hoover  for  Presi- 
dent. He  also  worked  for  the  old  St. 
Louis  Times,  where  he  served,  among 
other  capacities,  fis  managing  editor. 

Aaron  first  came  to  Wasiiington  in 
1951  as  Washlngt^  correspondent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Olobe-Elemocrat.  He  returned 
to  St.  Louis  in  1053  for  a  4-year  stint 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Olobe-Demo- 
crat.  He  came  ^ack  to  Washington  in 
1957  with  the  Ne^vhouse  National  News 
Service  as  associatte  editor  of  one  of  the 
largest  news  bureau  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  as  correspondent  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  one  of  the  principal  mem- 
ben  of  the  Newhouse  organization.     . 

As  one  who  w«is  intimately  involved 
with  New  Jersey  affairs  at  that  time. 


Aaron  very  generously  served  In  the  role 
of  historian  of  the  New  Jersey  State  So. 
clety. 

At  his  retirement  party  late  last  year, 
Aaron  Benesch  was  privileged  to  hear 
at  firsthand  how  very  highily  he  was  re- 
garded by  those  with  whom  he  worked. 
People  from  every  area  of  government 
and  Journalism  in  Washington  attended 
the  reception  and  many  came  from  dis> 
tant  places  to  honor  this  fine  gentlemsa 
and  great  reporter  and  editor.  Many 
others  sent  messages  expressing  their 
esteem  and  affection. 

Among  the  tributes  paid  to  Aaron 
Benesdh  was  this  one  from  former  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman: 

You  have  put  in  all  of  50  yearn  In  the  hec- 
tic field  of  Journalism  and  that  Is  a  long  time 
even  In  a  normal  field  of  operation.  I  hop* 
your  transition  from  over-activity  to  retire- 
ment  is  aa  comfortable  for  you  as  It  has  been 
for  me. 

For  Aaron  Benesch,  journalism  was  a 
demanding  and  rewarding  world.  He 
gave  it  his  best.  He  mastered  it  and 
served  it  well.  He  brought  honor  to  his 
profession. 

To  Eva  Benesch,  his  wife  and  close 
companion,  and  to  all  his  family,  I  offer 
my  deepest  sympathy  at  tj^ir  great 
loss — a  loss  we  all  share. 


MANCHESTER  UNITED  FUND  RE- 
VIVES WORLD  WAR  n  CUSTOM; 
COMMUNITY  LEADERS  GIVE  PER- 
SONAL FAREWELL  TO  SERVICE- 
MEN 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarits  at  thb 
point  in  the  Record  sind  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  United  Fund, 
community  leaders  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
have  revived  the  World  War  n  custom  of 
saying  a  personal  farewell  to  men  de- 
parting for  military  service.  I  hope  this 
practice  will  be  adopted  by  all  other 
communities  in  the  country  during  this 
period  of  war. 

In  this  way.  the  whole  community  ex- 
presses the  hundred  different  poignant 
feelings  of  farewell,  good  luck,  and  sup- 
port that  are  so  hard  to  put  into  words. 
At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  these 
leaders  on  these  occasions  serves  to  re- 
mind the  community  Itself  of  our  com- 
mitment to  defend  freedom  and  what  it 
costs  to  do  so. 

Manchester  is  a  departure  point  tot 
our  whole  area.  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  Record  a  short  article  appearing  Id 
the  Manchester  Union -Leader,  July  36, 
describing  the  first  of  these  sendofls,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  the  26  men  and 
their  hometowns  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  Godspeed  to  them  and  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Albert  Mattison  of  tbe 
United  Fund,  who  originated  the  send- 
off  idea,  and  to  Mayor  Vallee  of  Man- 
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cbester  and  the  other  officials  who  so 

willingly  carried  it  out. 

The  article  follows: 

SBfSorT  OrvxN  28  Enlistkis 

Mayor  Roland  S.  Vallee.  members  of  the 
lUncbester  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  others 
lirmved  the  weather  at  Gremer  Field  yester- 
day to  give  an  official  farewell  to  36  enlletees 
leaving  by  plane  to  start  their  military 
careers. 

Others  on  hand  were  George  Connell,  gen- 
eral mana^r  of  the  Union  Leader  and  a 
member  of  the  farewell  adrlaory  conunlttee; 
Albert  Mattlaon.  executive  director  of  the 
United  Fund  of  Greater  Mancheeter  who 
originated  the  revival  of  the  World  War  n 
custom;  Philip  DeRlng,  acting  public  rela- 
tions director  of  the  local  United  Fund;  and 
military  officials. 

Enlisting  In  the  Army  tmd  being  sent  to 
n.  Dlx,  N.J..  were:  Roy  A.  Tucker,  Walter  J. 
Lord,  Bradford  B.  Pelton,  Jack  F.  Morln, 
Ronald  H.  Adjutant,  Dan  A.  Sheehan,  John 
A.  Robertson  Jr..  Richard  G.  Godbout.  and 
Kenneth  R.  McCann,  all  of  Manchester; 
Prank  J.  Sullivan  of  Nashua;  Peter  B.  Chap- 
man and  Michael  S.  Chwater,  both  of  Porte- 
mouth;  Douglas  B.  Poster  of  Keene;  and 
Richard  R.  Vlens  of  Berlin. 

PhllUp  A.  Burbank  and  Ralph  Batten  Jr., 
iwth  of  Portsmouth,  both  began  a  tour  In 
the  Air  Force. 

The  following  Vermonters  aleo  left  to  be- 
gin Army  service:  Clifford  N.  Davis,  WlUlam 
U.  Flint.  Danny  H.  Bedell,  and  Sidney  A. 
Walte  Jr.,  all  of  Barre;  Frrfncls  C.  Rivers. 
Philip  M.  Germalne,  and  John  C.  Bolduc,  all 
of  Burlington;  and  Donald  E.  Leclalr.  Joseph 
R  Gaborlalut.  and  Robert  A.  Bengston,  all 
of  St.  Johnsbury.  < 


NEEDED:    A   CULTURAL   EXCHANGE 
CENTER  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Pat- 
TKH).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HannaI  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  su 
mensaje  al  Congreso  del  mes  de  Febrero 
urglendo  la  aprobacidn  de  la  Acta  Inter- 
nacional  de  Educaci6n,  el  Presldente 
Johnson  nos  urgid  aimientar  a  un  grado 
universal  la  tarea  de  mejorar  la  edu- 
cacl6n  de  nuestra  gente. 

En  este  dia  yo  quisiera  enfocar  nuestra 
atenci6n  sobre  una  area — una  area  en 
particular — en  ese  proyecto  de  supera- 
cion. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues — and  the 
Official  Reporter  of  debate— who  experi- 
enced some  frustration  during  the  first 
inlnute  of  this  speech,  you  have  my  pro- 
found sympathy.  The  feeling  that  flows 
from  an  inability  to  understand  is  an 
awful  one.  Perhaps  you  recognized  the 
language  as  Spanish.  Perhaps  you  could 
identify  one  or  two  words,  but  still  could 
iwt  understand  my  message. 

With  this  experience  in  mind  I  now 
*«  you  to  use  your  imagination  to  pro- 
|ert  yourselves  into  another  situation. 
Pretend  you  are  5  or  6  yesu-s  old  and  ar- 
riving for  your  first  day  of  school.  You 
5*>k  English,  the  language  of  your  par- 
ents. But  everyone  around  you  speaks 
Spanish.  You  are  laughed  at.  teased, 
*oA  held  up  to  disdain.  Aa  If  this  were 
*t  humUlating:  enough,  you  are  now 
WW  by  your  teacher  that  you  must 
omeetorth  communicate  In  the  claw- 


room  only  in  ;^anlsh,  a  language  you 
cannot  understand,  a  language  which 
you  may  come  to  understand  slowly  but 
which  you  will  always  speak  with  a 
thick,  and  to  many  of  your  classmates, 
a  humorous  accent.  On  your  first  day 
of  school  you  have  suffered  a  humiliat- 
ing defeat — the  first  of  many  yet  to 
come. 

If  you  can  imagine  this,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  you  can  perhaps  ai>- 
preciate  the  terrible  pressures  placed 
upon  ap  American  child  of  Mexican 
descent  by  our  ris^d,  Anglo-oriented 
school  system.  For  the  first  few  years 
of  his  tender  existence  he  is  raised  in  a 
Spanish  cultural  tradition.  He  under- 
stands Spanish.  His  parents  speak  it. 
The  first  words  be  heskrs  and  the  first 
words  he  spealts  are  Spanish.  He  be- 
gins to  develop  what  could  be  truly  a 
bilingual  ability. 

But  that  ability  is  suddenly,  ruthless- 
ly squashed  by  a  system  geared  to  a 
monocultural.  monolingrual  society  which 
proceeds  to  strip  the  ctiild  of  ills  heri- 
tage, his  dignity,  his  pride,  and  Ms  very 
personality.  He  must  then  struggle  to 
assimilate  another  culture — the  Anglo- 
Saxoa  This  battle  he  fights  throughout 
grade  school  only  to  learn  when  he 
reaches  high  school  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  cruel,  ironic  joke. 

He  now  finds  that  he  is  expected  to 
learn  another  language.  But  it  is  too 
late.  The  pressures  of  grade  school  have 
left  him  with  a  stunted  ability  in  both 
languages  and  both  cultures.  Worse 
than  that,  the  system  has  left  him,  after 
many  humiliating  defeats,  with  a  spirit 
broken  of  pride  and  the  desire  to  go  on. 
The  results  have  been  tragic,  as  Is 
shown  In  our  1960  census: 

The  median  scholastic  achievement 
level  of  the  Mexican-American  student 
in  the  Pacific  Southwest  is  far  behind 
that  of  his  Anglo-American  classmates. 
The  census  showed  that  in  Arizona, 
the  MJexlcan-American  completed  a  me- 
dian 7  years  of  school,  nearly  4  years  less 
than  his  Anglo-American  classmates. 

In  California,  my  own  State.  I  am  sad 
to  say  that  the  Mexican-American  com- 
pleted a  median  8.6  years,  3'2  less  than 
his  Anglo- American  classmates. 

In  Colorado,  the  Mexican -American 
finished  8.1  years,  exactly  4  years  less 
than  his  classmates. 

In  New  Mexico,  he  completed  7.7  years, 
nearly  4  years  less  than  his  classmates. 

And  in  Texas,  with  its  2  million  Mex- 
ican-Americans, he  completed  a  mere 
4.7  median  years  of  education,  less  than 
half  the  education  received  by  his  Anglo- 
American  classmates. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  with  its  high  Mex- 
ican-American population  has  the  most 
depressed  wage  of  any  metropolis  in  the 
Nation. 

A  1>65  special  census  survey  in  East 
Los  Angeles,  which  has  perhaps  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  Mexican  Americans 
in  the  United  States,  showed  that  the 
eamlnfe  power  of  the  people  living  there 
has  actually  decreased  In  recent  years.  In 
grim  (iontrast  to  the  earning  power  of 
other  tthnlc  groups  in  our  society. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  squander- 
ing  one   of  our   country's  greatest  re- 
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souVces,  and  yet  we  have  never  needed 
our  Americans  of  Latin  American  herit- 
age more  than  we  need  them  right  now. 
Latin  America,  with  its  28  nations  and 
200  million  people,  today  should  be  look- 
ing to  us  for  leadership  In  education. 
The  President  has  set  forth  as  one  of  our 
great  foreign  policy  goals  helping  to  edu- 
cate the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  And  we  should  do  that.  This 
Nation  should  take  the  lead  in  Interna- 
tional education,  especially  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  and  I  shall  suggest  a  man- 
ner in  which  we  can  do  that  shortly. 

But  how  can  we  expect  to  participate 
in  educating  Latin  Americans  when  we 
have  not  done  the  job  of  educating  our 
own  countrymen  who  are  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican descent.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to 
pursue  the  President's  long-term  goal  of 
helping  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
educate  their  people  we  had  better  get 
busy  educating  our  own. 

We  need  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  prob- 
lem the  resources,  the  programs  and 
policies  that  will  encourage  State  efforts 
in  this  critical  area  of  concern.  We  need 
to  continue  and  expand  the  beginning; 
that  has  been  made  under  Project  Head- 
start.  We  need  to  cor^slder  the  kind  of 
constructive  proposal  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
GiBBOKs],  has  put  forth  In  his  legislation 
for  "Project  Gkxxl  Start."  This  program 
would  follow  through  on  Headstart  con- 
tinuing to  give  those  children  who  need 
it  the  extra  support  and  encouragement 
through  the  elementary  grades.  We 
need  to  establish  programs  which  will 
train  teachers  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  problems  of  the  bilingual  student  and 
programs  which  would  assist  him  In  per- 
fecting, not  destroying,  a  precious  talent 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  first  step  in 
taking  the  lead  In  education  in  this 
hemisphere  would  be  to  give  top  priority 
to  see  that  our  own  people  who  are  of 
Latin  American  descent  get  the  oi^x>r- 
tunitles  and  the  education  to  which  the 
rest  of  us  have  access. 

Our  next  step,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be 
to  search  out  the  avenues  In  education 
which  we  could  pursue  in  becoming  an 
effective  catalyst  to  bring  about  cultural 
and  political  understanding  among 
American  Republics  of  the  North  and 
South. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  one  such  avenue 
stands  out.  That  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  cultural  Interchange  center  to 
establish  new  lines  of  north-south  com- 
munication, to  invite  new  understand- 
ing and  new  rapport  in  common  com- 
mitments toward  common  goals,  and  to 
bring  organization  and  support  to  the 
many  diverse  efforts  now  being  made  by 
colleges  and  universities,  by  govern- 
ments, and  private  foundations,  and  by 
the  dedication  of  individuals  to  bring 
about  harmony  of  purpose  and  action  In 
our  hemisphere. 

The  pe<vle  of  California,  including  its 
nearly  2  million  Mexican  and  Latin 
Americans,  are  anxious  and  wining  to 
initiate  such  an  effort. 

In  i-ecent  weeks.  I  have  discussed  the 
need  for  a  cultural  Interchange  center 
with  persons  both  from  our  State  and 
other  States. 
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Individually,  they  envision  nuuiy 
thing!  Out  such  a  center  could  do — but 
the  sum  of  their  vlalonB  Is  that  it  could 
create  an  atmosphere  for  progreas  In  our 
hemlqpberlc  rdationB,  that  It  could 
cement  the  good  IntenUmu  of  heml- 
Qiherle  leadership  into  action  programs 
evolTlng  from  coordinated  study  and  co- 
ordinated project  planning,  and  tt  poold 
altow  us  to  harness  the  human  resources 
of  nearly  2  minion  ^Mnlsh-meaklng 
peoide  in  CaUfomla  alone,  plus  several 
million  others  throughout  our  Nattan, 
Into  a  positive,  cohesive  force. 

In  working  toward  the  creation  of 
such  a  center,  the  united  States  could 
become  the  catalyst  to  bring  about 
cultural  and  political  understanding 
among  American  Republics  of  the  north 
and  the  south.  Today  such  understand- 
ing Is  still  a  long  way  from  reality. 

Many  American  nations  to  our  south 
have  numerous  cultural  values,  such  as 
language,  which  tend  to  fuse  them.  Be- 
cause of  this  common  Hispanic  and 
Indian  cultural  heritage,  they  share  an 
innate  imderstandlng  of  each  other's 
oonoems. 

But  diective  ccMnmunlcation  between 
our  Nation  and  our  sister  American 
R^mbUcs  is  often  stopped  short — ^in  spite 
of  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  both 
parties — because  of  a  lack  of  trust  or 
"slmpatia"  brought  about  by  our  differ- 
ent cultural  frames  of  reference. 

As  a  nation  that  Is  basically  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  heritage,  we  sometimes  find  it 
dlfflcult  to  perceive  the  needs  of  our 
neighbors  as  they  perceive  them. 

Ootxveisely.  they  often  mlslntepret  our 
forward.  outgoing  approaches  as  being 
agffressive  and  overbearing. 

If  we  are  to  work  effectively  and  co- 
operatively with  our  neighbors,  we  must 
establish  a  base  for  understanding.  This 
Is  to  our  benefit  as  mui^  as  it  Is  to  theirs. 
Together,  with  a  proSbun  of  interna- 
tional education,  we  in  the  Americas  can 
work  as  a  mighty  force  for  world  better- 
ment. f<H-  the  Implementation  of  mean- 
ingful, cooperative  ctmstructlve  ventures. 
Cultural  Interchange  on  a  significant 
seal*  must  take  place.  I  can  think  of  no 
m(»e  effective  means  to  bring  about  un- 
derstanding than  a  program  or  programs 
which  would  allow  the  creative  minds  of 
the  United  States  to  interact  with  the 
creative  minds  of  Mexico  and  LAtin 
America. 

Seine  programs  aimed  toward  this  end 
have  already  been  initiated.  However, 
the  number  of  participants  is  pitifully 
smaU.  According  to  the  latest  statistics 
available  from  the  Oflkse  of  Rducation. 
only  S23  Latin  American  students  were 
admitted  to  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  scholastic  year  1M4-65  with  U.S. 
Gkyvemmcnt  financial  ssslstanee  under 
the  exchange  progzmm.  Under  the  same 
program,  only  69  students  from  the 
United  Stfttea  went  to  schools  In  Utin 
Amarfea. 

Other  exchange  agreements,  Invtdvlng 
sister  dty  partleipattoa.  "Operation 
Amlgoa"  in  San  Diego;  the  Peace  Coxpe; 
iUDO:  UjB.  Office  of  Iducation  and  XJB. 
infocmaUon  Agency,  have  pniven  at  a 
grasaroota  levd  ibat  there  art  many 
rewards  to  mutual  understandlxig. 


Last  February.' our  President  pointed 
out  that  edueatien  lies  at  the  heart  of 
every  nation's  hdpes  and  purposes,  and 
that  It  must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  Inter- 

itional  relatione. 

Itb  Mexico  aid  Latin  America,  there 
special  paw  for  us  to  follow  to 
re  the  tnist  and  rapport  which  we 

^k. 

This  is  where  dur  5  tnilllon  Americans 
of  Latin  American  descent  can  provide 
the  educational  and  cultural  link  which 
we  need. 

I  urge  that  we  step  boldly  into  cooper- 
ative educational  programs  with  Latin 
American  coimtrles,  but  that  we  do  so 
fully  cognizant  of  our  past  errors,  both 
at  home  and  acrtss  the  border.  Also,  I 
urge  that  we  call  \«x)n  the  talents  of  our 
own  loyal  Mexican  Americans  to  help  us 
set  the  guidelines  and  form  the  policies 
which  will  allow  a  program  of  cultural 
Interchange  to  gtow  and  broaden  us  all. 

In  my  State  of  California,  there  are 
many  Mexlcan-Atoerlcan  educators  who 
are  totally  qualified  to  administer  such 
a  program.  Bfatty  of  them  have  been 
fighting  the  battte  of  better  education 
for  the  bilinguu,  blcultural  child  for 
decades.  Until  recently  their  voices  have 
been  muted  by  the  standard  bearers  of 
the  status  quo.  educational  dust  collec- 
tors who  oppose  change  on  general 
principle — who  think  that  interchange  is 
a  one-direction  street. 

The  Mexican  American  is  In  a  imique 
position  to  help  as  Identify  and  develop 
educational  proj^ts  of  value  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  A*ierlcas.  We  must  use 
him,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
all  of  us.  He  is  our  bridge  between  two 
great  cultures. 

It  is  important,  in  undertaking  any 
such  project,  that  we  realize  that  we  are 
not  embarking  on  a  sentimental  project 
of  good  will  and  conviviality.  We  are 
making  a  solid  investment  tn  the  future. 

A  cultural  Interchange  center  could 
serve  to  encourage  human  betterment 
through  the  provision  of  a  basis  for 
further  action  m  national  and  inter- 
national developtient  and  programs  of 
advanced  education.  It  could  provide 
scholarships  to  Itudents  from  Mexico. 
Central  America,  feouth  America,  and  the 
United  States,  wlih  special  interests  and 
special  abilities  which  could  be  harnessed 
to  foster  Intercultural  harmony.  It  could 
disseminate  knowledge  and  create  new 
knowledge.  It  cotild  serve  as  a  coordina- 
tion center  for  the  entry  of  Latin 
American  students  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  exit  of  Ndrth  American  students 
to  the  countries  south  of  us.  It  coiild 
provide  a  demonstration  center  for 
creative,  new  tecliniques  in  such  areas  as 
bilingual,  bicultu^  schools. 

We  are  entering  an  era  where  the  man 
with  one  language  and  one  culture  will  be 
at  a  disadvantage  In  world  society.  This 
man  will  not  be,  able  to  represent  his 
country,  to  present  his  government's 
attitudes  and  goal^,  effectively  as  a  mono- 
lingual. monocultUral  being. 

The  United  Stetes  needs  to  develop 
hundreds  of  such  citizens,  individuals 
who  are  truly  functional  in  two  lan- 
guages and  two  societies,  if  it  Is  to  make 
an  impact  on  Latin  America. 


Conversely.  It  needs  to  acquaint  potan- 
tial  Latin  American  leaden  with  oer 
country,  our  culture,  our  goals,  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  nation  of  world  influ- 
ence. 

Exchanging  persons,  allowing  them  to 
study  the  modes  of  their  ndghbors,  m- 
oouraging  than  to  grow  into  positions  of 
leadership  in  fostering  better  intrahem- 
ispheric  communication,  is  probably  the 
,  least  expensive  and  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  the  kind  of  unity  of  purpose 
that  must  come  to  our  hemisi^iere. 

Capitalizing  on  the  human  resouitee 
of  every  nation  in  the  Americas,  includ- 
ing our  own,  we  are  creating  a  dual 
man — one  who  is  fully  functional  In  both 
the  Anglo-American  and  Hispanic-In- 
dian societies.  We  are  shaping  and 
sharpening  his  experlehces  and  knowl- 
edge in  both  cultures. 

Through  education,  we  are  giving  the 
promising  young  men  and  women  of  our 
hemisphere  the  cultural  mobility  which 
they  must  have  if  they  are  to  weave  to- 
gether the  great  people  and  the  great 
cultural  assets  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

I  envision  a  cultural  center  which 
would  encourage  educational  interchange 
between  these  two  continents,  which 
would  harness  the  dormant  natural  tal- 
ent we  have  In  California  and  other 
States  of  the  Southwest,  and  which 
would  cocH-dinate  this  Interchange. 

I  feel  that  U.S.  leadership  Is  wanted 
and  needed  for  such  a  center  to  become 
a  reality.  I  know  the  pec«>le  of  my  State 
of  California  would  be  willing  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  bring 
about  such  a  xmique  and  beneficial 
center. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Vax 
DeerlinI. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am^  happy  to  rise  in  support  of  proposals 
offered  by  a  colleague  who  so  ably  repre- 
sents a  county  adjoining  my  own. 

The  building  of  a  cultural  interchange 
center  is  certainly  &  creative  solution  for 
lessening  the  gap  that  separates  the  two 
great  cultures  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Even  though  we  are  neighbors  in 
the  same  hemisphere,  the  nations  of 
South  America  and  the  United  States 
often  fall  victim  to  the  tensions  and  mis- 
trust that  feed  upon  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation and  understanding. 

The  creation  of  a  cultural  interchange 
center  is  a  positive,  advantageous  ven- 
ture when  judged  by  the  standards  of  our 
foreign  and  national  self-interest.  Such 
a  center,  dedicated  to  education  and 
communication,  would  do  much  to  bring 
into  harmony  the  cultural  and  political 
goals  of  the  two  great  Americas.  Only 
by  constructing  a  firm  foundation  of 
understanding  can  all  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  work  together  to 
solve  our  common  problems  in  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

Domestically,  we  would  have  much  to 
gain.  The  State  of  California  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  resource  as  valuable  as  its 
2  million  Mexican-American  citizens^ 
These  citizens,   whose   roots  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  cultures  of  both  English- 
iDd  Spanish -speaking  nations,  can  per- 
form a  meaningful  service  in  helping  us 
establish  the  guidelines  the  center  will 
follow  and  the  goals  it  will  hope  to 
achieve. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
be  guilty  of  negligence  If  we  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  creative  solution  for 
both  increasing  understanding  and  com- 
munication between  the  nations  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  harnessing  into 
a  constructive  force  the  talent  amd  energy 
of  our  own  Mexican -American  citizens. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentieman 
from  California  for  a  valiant  attempt  at 
the  Spanish  language  at  the  beglrmlng 
of  his  talk,  and  to  commend  him  very 
highly  for  his  facility  in  the  Spanish 
language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California,  I  would  like  to  say  briefly, 
after  accepting  the  fact  that  you  have 
brought  to  us  a  problem  which  is  prev- 
alent in  the  United  States,  that  we  in 
the  State  of  Texas  have  attempted  to 
somewhat  alleviate  that  problem  In  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned the  Headstart  program,  because 
we  felt  that  the  beginning  of  the  Head- 
start  program  was  in  Texas  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  State  leg- 
islature, and  of  helping  pass  a  bill  called 
the  preschool  English  legislation,  by 
which  we  attempted  to  teach  those  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  who  did  not  speak  the 
English  language  fluently  the  basic  400 
words  of  the  English  language  before 
they  entered  the  first  grade,  so  that  they 
would  be  fluent,  at  least,  in  the  basic 
vocabulary  of  the  English  language  when 
they  entered  the  first  grade. 

Second,  the  other  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  brought  out  is  to 
this  effect:  We  in  this  country  should  feel 
proud  to  have  neighbors  who  look  to  us 
for  leadership — but  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  who  would  like  for 
us  to  be  entrenched  in  our  coimtry  with  a 
wall  surrounding  it,  and  disregarding 
the  fact  that  we  have  neighbors  outside 
this  country — this  philosophy  should 
have  gone  down  with  the  prehistoric 
•W8.  But  unfortunately  we  still  have 
some  who  believe  in  that  philosophy. 
However,  we  have  to  live  with  the  people 
who  are  our  neighbors,  and  the  best  way 
to  understand  them  is  to  speak  tiielr  lan- 
guage. ♦^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bulk  of  them  try  to 
«P«k  our  language.  English  is  taught  in 
practically  every  school  to  which  one  can 
»  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  is 
we  first  foreign  language  that  they  at- 
«mpt  to  teach  their  children. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  hemisphere 
*tth  all  but  three  of  the  RepubUcs  speak- 
to*  the  Spanish  language,  I  think  it 
•Dttld  be  very  fortunate  for  us  if  we  could 
""ore  easily  oommunicate,  not  in  gov- 


ernment to  government,  or  that  our 
President  should  speak  with  their  Presi- 
dent, although  our  President  and  his 
First  liady  do  attempt  to  do  so,  but  that 
the  people  In  the  oommunities  in  this 
country  should  do  that,  and  it  is  spread- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  visited  four  places 
in  Pulton.  Ky..  and  Rilton,  Tenn. — thpy 
are  twin  cities  right  on  the  border,  where 
they  have  a  banana  festival,  and  they 
invite  people  from  all  of  the  countries 
that  produce  bananas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  participate  in  the  festival. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Hank  a]  is  very 
familiar  with  what  they  have  done  In 
California.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing 
in  Te:tas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  Spanish  Day  at  the  Newark 
schools,  where  all  of  the  students  gath- 
ered to  have  Spanish  dances,  and  songs, 
in  which  all  of  the  people  of  Newark  par- 
ticipate. Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey  for  that. 

So.  Mr.  Si}eaker.  the  gentieman  from 
CaUfomla  [Mr.  HannaI  Is  bringing  to  us 
and  to  me  a  problem,  and  I  believe  is 
suggesting,  as  the  gentleman  usually 
does,  a  very  excellent  solution  to  the 
problem  that  we  face,  and  for  that  I  com- 
mend the  gentieman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza],  Desde  mi  corazon. 
muchislmas  gracias,  Sefior  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentieman  from  California  fMr.  HannaI, 
in  his  expressions,  I  being  a  resident  of 
a  border  State  myself. 

I  realize  so  very  defliUtely  and  so 
graphically  the  need  for  better  commu- 
nications between  the  members  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  do  not  think 
tlrnt  anything  could  be  more  meaningful 
in  obtaining  solidarity  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  we  should  learn  to 
communicate  to  a  great  extent  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  sKHith.  Not  only  would 
it  help  us  economically  in  our  business 
dealings,  in  our  trips  to  and  from  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  but  t>y  learning 
more  of  their  language  smd  being  able 
to  communicate  with  them,  then  by  the 
same  token  we  can  learn  more  of  their 
cultiire,  we  can  learn  more  of  their  own 
emotions,  we  can  became  so  much  better 
filaids. 

Lack  of  communication  is  the  barrier 
that  stands  betwaen  vs  at  the  moment 
and  if  we  are  to  further  a  pe<H>le-to- 
people  program,  then  certainly  the  first 
step  should  be  tl^  we  give  more  em- 
phasis to  leamiivg  the  language  of  our 
neighbors  and  thereby  becoming  a  real 
community  of  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  BfitakeT,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  HANNA.    I  thank  my  colleagrue. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  ^waker, 
will  the  gentleman  yleldt 


Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  simply  want  to  rise  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  California  for  pre- 
senting in  his  own  inimt<».fti  way  a  prob- 
lon  that  certainly  1&  deserving  oi  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  I  would  say  this  for 
two  reasons.  First  of  all.  the  gentieman 
from  California  served  very  ably  in  the 
field  of  education  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  in  the  As- 
sembly of  the  California  LegisULture 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  having  returned 
from  the  World  Porestiy  Congress  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  where  there  were  8on>e 
91  countries  in  attendance,  the  one  thing 
that  was  left  in  my  mind  and  that  left 
a  great  impression  on  my  mind  was.  the 
fact  that  we  from  the  United  States,  even 
though  we  had  the  largest  delegation, 
seemed  to  expect  everyone  to  speak  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  say  t^at  we 
were  ramewhat  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  multilln.gual  or  at  least 
bilingual.  So  I  think  the  genUeman's 
remarlcs  are  not  only  timely  but  I  think, 
as  both  of  the  genUemen  from  Texas 
have  expressed,  certainly  if  we  are  going 
to  promote  hemispheric  solidarity,  the 
one  thing  that  is  absolutely  mandatory 
is  to  be  able  for  us  to  have  the  proi>er 
ingredients  of  communication.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  If  we  have  the  bi- 
lingual and  miiltUingual  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  again  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  our  colleague  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  HANNA.    I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yi^? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hanwa]  for  so  forc^uOy  bring- 
ing to  the  House  of  R^recentatives  the 
problems  that  the  Mexican -American 
children  face  when  they  enter  school. 

Tou  can  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Sptakex, 
the  boredom  and,  more  important,  the 
frustration  of  a  6-year-oId  child  who 
knows  only  Spanish  and  is  sxiddenly 
forced  to  spend  several  hours  a  day  lis- 
tening to  English.  The  child  is  expected 
to  be  content  with  this  situatlcm.  He  is 
expected  to  read  and  write  Tftngn«h. 
which  in  many  reQ>ects  is  foreign  to 
him,  in  the  same  amoimt  of  time  that  an 
English-speaking  child  learns  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language  to  which 
he  has  been  exposed  since  birth.  Of 
course,  the  Mexican-American  child,  tm- 
lees  he  is  espedaUy  gifted,  cannot  do 
this.  He,  therefore,  remains  in  the  same 
grade  or  goes  on  to  the  next  grade  un- 
prepared. FUniy  in  desperation  and 
exasperation  he  drops  out  af  school. 

My  colleague  Mr.  Hamrs  has  already 
given  us  the  sad  statlstlCB  on  the  number 
of  Mexican-American  dropouts.  I 
would  nice  you  to  consider  the  problem  by 
picturing  the  life  of  one  boy  llvlnt  In  our 
complex  sodety  with  only  an  eighth 
grade  education.  How  will  he  get  his 
Job?  Will  he  be  able  to  complete  a  sim- 
ple Income  tax  form?    Will   he  hmre 
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enough  tmdentandlng  to  pass  the 
written  test  for  a  driver's  license  which 
may  mean  llTelihood  for  himself  and  his 
famlljrf  will  he  be  able  to  read  the 
newQMpers  and  magazines  dealing  with 
the  oun«nt  erents  of  the  dayt  In  short. 
^HbMt  will  he  do  in  his  leisure  hours? 
And  flnanjr,  who  will  be  his  friends?  It 
is  quite  ofaTlous  that  it  will  not  be  the 
professional  person  or  the  Intellectual 
of  our  sodetsr  but  others  like  himself  who 
may  Und  solace  together  as  they  endure 
extatence  In  Uxe  pockets  of  poverty  of 
our  society. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  problem? 
One  very  obvious  solution  Is  equal  edu- 
eatUmal  opportunities.  The  Mexican- 
American  child  rmist  be  taught  I^llsh 
before  he  is  forced  to  enter  a  classroom 
where  only  Bngfish  is  spoken.  This  an- 
swer seems  so  obvious  that  I  should  be 
onbarrassed  to  point  It  out.  I  am  not, 
however,  because  the  lack  of  any  wlde- 
■^flort  in  this  direction  Indicates 
that  th*  need  for  such  a  preschool  pro- 
gram has  for  generations  been  Ignored, 
iaker,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
this  great  social  need.  None 
of  us  deny  the  Imiwrtanoe  of  an  educa- 
tion. We  must  not  then  deny  the  Mexi- 
can American  his  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  education  by  refuting  to  adjiist  our 
school  systems  to  his  special  needs. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  aU  the  gentlemen  for  their  very  co- 
gent remarks.  It  seems  clear  and  stark 
that  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
change  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
weakness  into  a  strength.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  here,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  are  moving  forward  into  a  multilin- 
gual wortd,  and  we  are  not  outside  that 
world,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
saw.  Therefore,  we  should  take  our 
strength  out  into  that  world  and  utilise 
what  we  have  here  as  basic  resources. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  better  ambas- 
sador into  the  Latin-American  coimtries 
than  well-educated  Latin  Americans 
who  have  the  strength  of  a  pride  tax  the 
heritage  that  they  have  from  their  past 
and  an  added  strength  of  heritage  they 
have  received  in  the  tftiHeA  States. 

It  is  with  this  double  strmgth  that 
they  can  go  forward  in  the  name  of  our 
country  and  do  Our  work.  But  we  need 
to  initiate  and  promote  the  institutional 
approaches  both  for  the  problem  within 
vtA  the  problem  without. 

I  hope  that  the  suggestiMis  that  I 
have  will  receive  the  attention  and  con- 
sideratlcHi  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Boose. 


BRTTAIW  TODAY  AMD  THE  UNITED 
8TATB8  TOMORROW:  A  PREVIEW 
^  OP  WHAT  IS  TO  COME 

The  SPCAXflR  pro  tempore.  Undsr 
prevlows  onder  «r  the  House,  the  gentle- 
BM«  Irom  Tiwikiana  [Mr.  WsoooionB] 
Is  raoogaksd  for  ao  mlmites. 

Mr.  WAQQOIINSR.  Mr.  apeaker.  if 
•ser  a  MlteBi  had  a  goMoa  ohMsee  to  look 
tnl^a  eivBtal  baU  mad  see  Ibefala  whMi 

Hdi  AHeiA  w»  in  tiM  UOMwl  States  taMve 
4hU  ntportunlty  now.  Br  the  sUanie 
•wpedisftt  or  takiag  a  searching  look  ait 
the  situation  In  Oreat  Britain  today,  we 


can  see  the  United  States  a  few  years 
from  now. 

As  a  result  of  a  shocking  number  of 
parallel  actions,  Oreat  Britain  has  pre- 
ceded the  United  States  into  economic 
chaos,  but  there  is  small  comfort  In  It 
for  us,  because  our  Nation  Is  hot  on  her 
heels.  We  seem  determined  to  make  the 
same  mistakes. 

Examine  for  a  pilnute.  the  parallels : 

Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  both  consistently  overspent  their 
budgets  since  World  War  II.  Red  Ink 
ha^ flowed  like  wine  In  both  countries. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  borrowed  and  borrowed  until 
neither  our  currancy  nor  theirs  is  worth 
half  of  Its  former  value.  The  pound, 
devaluated  scarcely  a  dozen  years  ago,  is 
under  heavy  pre^ure  again. 

Oreat  Britain  id  wallowing  in  the  inept- 
ness  of  medicare^  which  they,  at  least. 
call  by  Its  coitect  name,  socialized 
medicine.  Our  vienture  Is  just  now  be- 
ginning; we  have  learned  nothing  from 
their  fetllure. 

Our  gold  resen^e  is  at  an  all  time  low, 
with  not  half  enough  In  the  vaults  of 
Fort  Knox  to  satisfy  the  foreign  dollar 
credits. 

Wages  have  ri^en  here  in  the  United 
States  at  a  ratio  comparable  to  that  of 
Oreat  Britain  aod,  at  the  same  time, 
productivity  has  hot  kept  pace. 

Ask  the  British  housewife  how  far  her 
pound  goes  at  tha  grocery  store  and  then 
compare  her  answer  to  that  of  the  house- 
vrtfe  here  at  home.  You  will  find  their 
answers  are  exactly  the  same. 

It  used  to  be  a  mJe  of  thumb  that,  once 
taxation  passed  fihe  33»3-percent  mark, 
a  government  could  not  survive  for  long. 
Our  present  tax  level  here  in  the  United 
States  is  beyond  that  point  already  and 
heading  higher.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that,  as  soon  as  the  November  elec- 
tions axe  safely  passed,  the  administra- 
tion wjll  pressure  the  next  Congress  for 
tax  increases  that  could  run  close  to  10 
percent  more  than  we  are  paying  today. 

Wlty^oiw  two  nations  running  side  by 
side,  both  at  breaBmeck  speed  down  the 
road  to  socialism.  Ht  is  InevitaWe  that  the 
two  nations  will  come  to  the  same  end 
unless  we  reverse  our  course.  In  Oreat 
Britain  today,  pflces  and  wages  have 
been  frozen,  sales  taxes  have  been  in- 
creased, downpayments  on  some  items, 
already  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  are  In- 
creased to  a  point  of  unreachablllty  for 
most  Britons.  Other  restrictions  are 
planned  and  are  lure  to  come. 

The  first  major  decline  of  the  British 
poimd  came  Just  t  years  after  the  stock 
market  crash  in  IP29  her?  in  the  United 
States.  Foreign  iivestors  began  whole- 
sale withdrawals  from  London  bajiks  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  felt  Britain 
could  not  contlnut  on  the  gold  standard. 
They  were  right,  because  about  30  days 
later.  Britain  went  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard. 

»»  In  the  wake  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  an<f  Britain  undertook  the 
impossible  task  dr  banking  the  world. 
The  djgerence  between  this  Nation  and 
Brltete.  iMMtrever,  (was  that  our  postwar 
boom  kept  our  eodoomy  afloat.  Britain, 
however,   chose  to   take   another   hitch 


In  its  belt  and  allow  their  war-damaged 
and,  by  then,  outmoded  Industrial  m^ 
chinery  to  deteriorate  further.  As  a  re> 
suit,  the  pound  was  further  devalued 
about  25  percent  to  its  present  value  of 
just  under  $2.80. 

For  a  time,  profits  from  foreign  in- 
vestments hid  from  vie^  the  plight  of  the 
pound,  but  as  the  Commonwealth  and 
other  foreign  nations'  industry  got  back 
on  Its  feet,  less  and  less  demand  vm 
made  for  British  sterling.  Today,  non- 
sterling  countries  are  lending  the  Com- 
monwealth three  times  as  much  capital 
as  does  London.  In  the  fifties,  with  g 
world  shortage  of  credit,  other  countries 
bid  higher  than  Britain  could  afford  to 
go  and,  even  though  Interest  rates  in  Lon- 
don have  been  raised  systematically,  the 
tide  could  not  be  stemmed.  Like  the 
depositors  in  any  bank,  the  traders  have 
withdrawn  whatever  money  they  judge 
Britain  has  overextended. 

This  Is  a  repeat  of  the  situation  In 
1956  when  there  was  a  nm  on  London  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  that  Britain  did 
not  have  the  resources  to  wage  the  Suez 
war.  Again  in  1961,  the  run  began  to 
accelerate  and  once  again  In  19«4. 
Only  the  Intervention  and  support  at 
the  United  States  saved  the  pound. 
Again  this  month,  confidence  in  Brit- 
ain's ability  to  raise  production  without 
inflation  has  dwindled  and  the  scramble 
is  on  again. 

The  British  people  have  been  asked 
to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  furnish  the 
money  needed  to  bolster  the  collapsing 
pound.  They  have  been  asked  to  do  » 
by  submitting  to  new  and  more  extenslTe 
controls,  prolonged  austerity,  and  indus- 
trial stagnation. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  The 
United  States  and  the  dollar  are  on  tbte 
same  rollercoaster.  Sole  blame  cannot 
be  laid  to  Vietnam  either. 

To  fail  to  see  what  lies  ahead  of  u« 
Is  self-blindness  smd,  for  those  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  who  have  the  major 
responsibility  to  correct  our  course,  it 
is  a  cruel  hoax  to  pretend  that  the  In- 
evitable win  not  happen.  It  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  if  you  want  to  know 
something  about  the  road  ahead  you 
should  ask  the  man  coming  bex:k. 

We  have  loaded  social -welfare  pro- 
gram after  program  onto  the  backs  of 
the  people  In  the  past  decade.  No 
scheme  is  so  lunatic  as  to  fall  on  deaf 
ears  here  In  the  bureaucracy,  even  to  » 
guaranteed  wage.  Of  course  there  Is 
Inflation.  There  will  continue  to  be  in- 
flation until  the  administration  lessens 
Its  demands  and  the  Congress  stops  glr- 
Ing  in  to  every  Socialist  scheme  that  oc- 
curs to  any  and  every  half-baked  bureau- 
crat. 

Britain,  In  the  death  throes.  Is  makttc 
an  effort  to  dampen  the  fires  their  own 
improvidence  started  and  fed.  TTie 
question  is,  pr(H>erly:  Is  this  too  little 
and  too  late?  It  may  not  be  too  Iste 
for  the  United  States  to  learn  a  lesaMi 
from  what  is  happening  over  there.  If 
It  Is  not  too  late,  then  this  administra- 
tion and  this  Congress  should  thank 
God  for  being  provided  this  object  leflon 
and  should  set  about  doing  whatever 
needs  being  done  to  put  our  own  bouse 
in  order. 
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If  we  do  not,  then  the  economic  wizards 
who  do  not  believe  In  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity had  better  begin  preparing  stmie  good 
stories  to  tell  the  people  when  wages, 
prices,  dividends,  and  incentive  are  all 
frozen  here  in  this  country.  The  peo- 
ple will  want  to  know  why  and  the  an- 
swers had  better  be  good. 


THE  "nOHT  MONEY  MARECET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cohtc], 
is  recognized  for  15  mintrtes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued inactivity  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  caused  a  most  serious  crisis 
to  continue  without  an  attempt  at  con- 
trol or  abatement.  I  refer  to  the  almost 
total  lack  of  response  by  the  President  to 
cope  with  the  most  serious  problem  of  in- 
flation and  the  tight  money  market. 

In  the  Berkshire  Eagle  of  July  18,  the 
nationally  syndicated  column  of  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novack  said : 

President  Johnson  telephoned  8ecret€«Tr 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  (Joe)  Fowler  soon 
«ft«r  he  arrived  In  Texas  early  In  July  that 
tbe  time  had  come  to  do  something  about 
the  lack  of  mortgage  money  and  the  crippled 
housing  Industry. 

l£r.  Johnson  himself  wants  to  keep  in  the 
background. 

The  President  is  now  suffering  from  the 
lack  of  a  clear,  consistent  economic  poUcy 
combining  both  fiscal  and  monetary  meas- 
tiree. 

Several  weeks  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Johnson's  call  to  Secretary  Fowler  yet 
the  situation  Is  still  deteriorating. 

The  weekly  index  of  Business  Week 
magadne  for  last  week  showed  there  Is 
a  trouble  spot  in  the  current  index — the 
monthly  construction  figures.  Overall. 
total  construction  is  still  4.9  percent 
ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

But  construction  levels  are  dropping, 
especially  in  comparison  to  activity 
earlier  this  year.  Residential  building  is 
now  9  percent  below  a  year  ago.  In  May, 
the  figure  was  only  2.6  percent  below  its 
year-ago  level.  Total  construction  for 
the  month  of  Jime  was  at  the  lowest  level 
in  8  months. 

The  figures  from  the  Business  Week 
index  are  being  confirmed  in  other  sur- 
veys of  the  construction  industry. 

In  my  contact  with  the  people  In  the 
construction  industry  and  allied  fields, 
both  here  and  in  Massachusetts,  I  find 
»  great  deal  of  concern  over  the  lag  in 
construction  which  has  resulted  from  the 
inability  of  fanUlles  to  secure  financing 
or  to  secure  it  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

A  printer  In  the  Washington  area  who 
kUs  architectural  materials  and  whose 
printing  business  is  closely  connected 
with  the  construction  industry  Inform* 
me  that  a  few  months  ago  he  was  under- 
staffed by  32  employees  and  that  he  could 
not  find  people  to  fill  the  jobs.  Today 
be  is  overstaffed  and  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  additional  employees  if 
be  needed  them. 

When  a  bejik.  as  a  recent  national 
ntagasine  pointed  out.  had  their  swltch- 
^«»*rd  operator  tell  prospective  borrow- 
ers that  the  bank  Is  not  making  any  ad- 
cm inr— Part  is 


ditional  construction  loans  at  this  time, 
we  arfe  In  trouble. 

In  the  Boston  area  a  recent  survey 
showed  there  has  been  a  decline  in  over- 
time for  ready -mix  concrete  distributors 
and  masons.  This  means  there  are  fewer 
foundations  being  laid  and  naturally 
fewer  homes  being  built. 

A  survey  by  the  Builders  Association  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties 
distributed  by  my  coDeague  frcxn  Cali- 
fornia, Charles  Oubser,  shows  a  decline 
In  employment  from  September  1,  1965, 
to  July  1966  of  57.4  percent  for  carpen- 
ters, teamsters,  operating  engineers, 
cement  masons,  and  laborers.  A  39- 
percent  decline  in  office  employment  and 
a  41 -percent  dip  in  executive  stafai\g. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  was  a  60- 
percent  reduction  in  mortgage  lending  by 
savings  and  loan  associations  during  May 
1966  compared  to  May  1965. 

Last  year  during  the  peak  months  of 
the  building  season,  loans  ran  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  per  month.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  for  the  ciurent  year,  loans 
will  run  slightly  over  $1  billion  ijer 
month.  Commitments  to  purchase  mort- 
gage loans  were  conriderably  less  than  50 
percent  in  May  1966  cwnpared  to  May 
1965. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1966  there 
were  over  37,000  fewer  construction 
loans  than  the  first  4  months  of  1965. 
Some  knowledgeable  people  in  the  area 
feel  there  will  be  further  shrinkage  in 
this  market  in  the  second  half  of  1966. 

What  do  all  these  assorted  figures  and 
percentages  tell  us?  They  only  serve  to 
confirm  what  builders  have  known  for 
some  time — homebuilding  and  homebuy- 
ing,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  indus- 
tries. Is  faced  with  a  major  slump. 

The  cause,  most  people  seem  to  agree. 
Is  the  Inflationary  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration. 

One  of  the  most  inflationary  fiscal  pol- 
icies followed  by  the  administration  was 
the  passage  of  the  Participation  Sales  Ac% 
of  1966. 

This  measure,  forced  through  by  the 
Democratic  majority,  gave  authority  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— ^PNMA — to  sell  participations  in 
a  pool  of  Oovernment-held  financial 
assets  or  loans,  which  could  total  $33.1 
billion. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee considering  this  measure  were  not 
presented  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  imtU  a 
half  hour  before  the  oonmUttee  hearings 
began.  Then  only  2  hours  of  hearings 
were  held. 

The  Reput^can  monbers  of  the  com- 
mittee were  denied  the  right  to  call  any 
witnesses.  Moreover,  not  one  witness 
from  the  unions,  farming,  business,  or 
iMmking  communities  was  called.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  totally  inadequate 
hearings  the  committee  was  caUed  into 
Immediate  executive  sessi<xi  and  in  less 
than  30  minutes  the  bill  was  ordered  re- 
pcxted — 1  day  after  President  Johnson's 
call  ftH-  this  legislation  was  received  by 
Congress. 

As  far  back  as  May  10.  the  House  Re- 
publican £*ollcy  Committee  warned  that: 

Tb«  home  mortgage  naarket  Is  In  a  staite 
at  tunnotl  and  oottfuaton.    Homa  oooatruc- 


tion  is  at  a  dangerously  low  level.  If  tbe 
PNMA  partlclpaUon  salas  ara  autborlMd,  tke 
PHA  and  OI  mortgagaa.  and  othar  hoixM 
mcrtgaew  as  waU.  wUl  beoome  !«■•  and  leas 
attractlre  to  investora.  In  ordar  to  maat 
competition  and  oM&lxi  bocn*  mortgage  fi- 
nancing, higher  home  mortgafe  flnandng 
qpata  will  have  to  be  impoaad.  Aa  a  result, 
the  prospective  home  builders  or  bilyara  wlU 
be  fairc«d  to  carry  an  additional  finaadai 
burden. 

On  June  23  two  sales  were  made  under 
the  Participation  Sales  Act.  The  first 
was  for  $350  million  of  participation  cer- 
tificates of  assets  of  the  small  business 
obligations  trust  at  an  interest  rate  of 
5.75  percent  with  maturity  varying  from 
1  to  5  years.  The  second  sale  was  of  $180 
million  in  participation  certificates  of 
assets  of  the  Government  mortgage 
liquidation  trust  with  an  approximate  In- 
terest rate  of  5.40  percent  with  a  matur- 
ity of  13  to  15  years. 

By  these  sales,  the  administration  Is 
competing  for  the  available  money.  In- 
terest rates  are  the  highest  in  the  last  40 
years.  The  rising  demand  for  credit  by 
the  Federal  Qoverrunent  and  business  t 
has  drawn  funds  away  from  credit-sensi- 
tive industries  such  as  homebuilding. 

Despite  the  fact  that  personal  con- 
sumption has  leveled  off,  plant  and  in- 
ventory expansion  continue  at  a  record 
pcMse  as  a  hedge  by  industry  against  the 
continuing  inflationary  cost  spiral. 

The  only  remedy  crflered  by  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  has  been 
support  for  an  ill-oonoelved  effort  to 
place  a  statutory  interest  ceiling  rate 
over  time  deposits  in  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  institutions. 

This  flnger-ln-the-dlke  approach  will 
will  not  create  new  savings  nor  direct  ad- 
ditional funds  to  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. On  ttie  contrary,  it  ccMild  drive 
personal  and  corporate  savings  from 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  to  govern- 
ment bonds,  Federal  agency  issues,  or  the 
stock  market — thereby  further  com- 
pounding the  homebuilding  problem. 

The  President  can  not  continue  his 
present  practice  of  assuming  credit  tat 
every  achievement  and  passing  the  budc 
for  every  failure,  as  he  recently  tried  to 
do  with  regard  to  federal  spending.  This 
time  he  must  stand  on  his  own  record. 
His  record  of  indifference  and  of  keep- 
ing hands-off  while  a  major  crisis  de- 
velops. 

Since  the  administration  seems  to  be 
gripped  by  Inactivity  in  this  area,  I  want 
to  urge  the  President  to  adopt  the  meas- 
tures  recommended  recently  by  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee. 

First.  Slash  nondefense,  nonessential 
domestic  spending.  Not  just  in  regard  to 
appropriations,  but  also  with  respect  to 
new  program  authorizations  which  trig- 
ger the  appropriations  process. 

Second.  Reduce  point  dlacoimts  on 
FHA  and  VA  home  financing  through 
administrative  adjustments  of  rates  to 
more  realistic  levels.  Five  and  six  point 
dlscoimts — $1,500  on  $25,000  home  mort- 
gage— are  stifling  home  financing  and 
wiping  out  personal  savings. 

Third.  Sufi)end  any  further  Issues  of 
PNMA  partleipaUon  sales  etlMr  than  for 
VA  and  FHA  pooled  housing 
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Wlien  tbe  vrUeiptMon  mOm  blU  vm  be- 
te* debated,  tbe  Prwidfent  wu  watned 
tbat,  th)i  imiiawnion  doUar  budgetary 
ftmmick  would  place  severe  ttnina  on 
tbe  prtvate  credit  market  and  push  op 
interest  xates  to  record  levds.  Ezper- 
leoce  with  the  progxam  has  fully  oon- 
flnaed  these  fears. 

F^ourth.  Enact  the  Republican  Initi- 
ated proposal  to  grant  FNMA  additional 
borrowing  authority  tn  a  prudent  and 
legal  manner. 

Fifth.  Remove  FmcA's  $19,000  admln- 
istratl7e  limitation  on  purdtase  of  mort- 
gs«BS  under  Its  secondary  market  ojiera- 

tlons. 

sixth.  Appoint  an  emergency  Presi- 
dential fact-finding  committee  on  the 
homebolldlng  crisis  to  reiwrt  its  findings 
in  suflldent  time  for  oongresslanal  ooa- 
slderadon  prior  to  adjournment  of  the 
89th  Cbngress. 

These  are  stem  measures.  However, 
the  ever-deepening  homebcdldlng  crisis 
demands  that  immediate  and  effective 
steps  be  taken.  This  "do  not  open  until 
after  election"  tag  must  be  removed  from 
this  problem. 


August  16,  1966 


The  outpourina  of  friends  at  Aaron's 
retirement  party,  and  the  scores  of  wires 
and  letters  from  Congressmen,  Senators, 
people  throughout  the  Gtovemment,  and 
newspapermen  frixn  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  had  worged  with  him.  were  an 
eloquent  teetlmoiiial  to  a  distlngijlshed 
journalist  and  gfacious  gentleman.  I 
think  the  sentiments  of  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Tngnan  at  that  time  were 
Indicative  of  the  filings  of  us  all : 

You  have  put  Lai  all  of  60  yean  in  the 
hectic  field  of  jouniallam  and  that  1b  a  long 
time,  even  In  a  nimal  field  of  operation. 
I  hope  your  tranallion  from  overactivity  to 
retirement  la  as  comfortable  for  you  as  it 
has  been  for  me. 

Unfortunately,  Aaron  was  not  able  to 
long  enjoy  the  relative  calm  of  his  re- 
tirement, or  the  pleasure  of  bein«  able 
to  spend  more  time  with  his  lovely  wife 
Eva  and  their  daughter  and  her  family. 
To  them  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy, 
and  the  knowledge  that  their  great  loss 
is  shared  by  all  whc  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  touched  by  the  joie  de  vlvre  that 
filled  Aaron  Benesch. 


AARON  a.  BENESCH 

Mr.  VM  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoua  ooosent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ncw*JeiBay  [Mr.  RodikoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Baooie  and  ineluda  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPBAKXB  pro  tempove.  Ii  thex« 
otatiseUon  to  tbe  request  of  tbe  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obJ«etk>n. 

Mr.  RONNO.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  rise  to- 
day with  a  heavy  heart.  A  dear  friend, 
noi  only  to  me  but  to  many  in  *hW 
Ohamber,  a  courageous  and  kind- 
hmiUd  nempapwrnan,  Aaron  Q.  Be- 
neseh.  is  no  lODger  with  ua  His  passing 
leaves  us  de^ly  saddened,  yes,  but  there 
is  a  warmth  in  our  hearts,  and  a  twinkle 
In  our  eye  for  having  known  him.  For 
Aanm  was  a  person  who,  through  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  a  rough  and 
ooaapeiltlve  field,  malntahied  at  aU 
Ubms  a  dignity  of  uU,  a  wry  sense  of 
humor,  and  above  all.  a  kindness  of 
ssAxit  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

Aaron,  who  was  a  native  of  St.  Louis, 
started  out  in  1913  as  a  «3-a-week  copy 
boy  on  tbe  old  St  Louis  Star.  He  later 
served  as  tbe  Washington  corre^Mmd- 
ent  Jor  the  81  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
and.  back  in  SLlMOft,  as  ma.n^ffg  edi- 
tor of  tbe  Olptie  Democrat  and  the  old 
tt.  Louis  Tlmea.  Jb  1957  he  returned  to 
Washington  as  a  member  of  the  New- 
house  NatKmfl  News  service,  and  was 
serving  as  aMoeiate  editor  at  tbe  time 
of  his  retirement  on  December  31,  19«5. 

Aaroni  coverage  of  national  politics 
went  bade  to  tbe  1928  Republican  Na- 
nooal  Convention  m  Kansas  city  that 
^SS?W?  S?*«rt  Hoovei*.  And  since 
iS^lilL^  "S?*^  •  frequent  visitor  to 
"tte  ciBeM  of  tlie  New  Jersey  congres- 
^onal  delecatloh.  to  fact.  Aaron,  who 
wrele  i^e««iarly  feir  the  Newark  dtar 
uitm.tamM  an  adeplM  New  J»r^ 
«Vt^  «mi«  «or  a  tlma  a^  bisteilan  of 
the  New  Jersey  Stote  Society. 


TRANSPORTATION.  SALE.  AND  HAN- 
DLING  OF  DOGS   AND  CATS   FOR 
RESEARCH   PURPOSES 
Mr.  ox  LA  GARZA.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcord 
and  mdude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecticHi  to  the  revest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  legislaUon  for  the 
protectiffli  of  labdratory  animals  and 
have  sponsored  legislation  in  this  field 
over  several  years.  I  am  very  h^jpy  that 
Congress  has  at  last  taken  action.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  cast  my  vote 
for  HJR.  13881.  The  conditions  which 
have  been  exposed  Jn  the  animal  sujjply 
trade  to  laboratories  require  immediate 
reform.  The  theft  of  pets  and  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  bound  for  the 
laboratories  cannot  be  tolerated. 

HJt.  13881  Is  a  bill  primarily  designed 
to  regulate  animal  suppliers.  But  in  the 
Soiate  It  was  ammtfed  and  in  its  present 
form  It  now  contains  sections  applying 
to  the  laboratories  themselves.  These  I 
consider  to  be  weak  and  Inadequate.  For 
several  years  I  ha\fc  sponsored  compre- 
hensive laboratory  legislation  and  am 
thoroughly  famlllaPWlth  the  subject. 

I  should  like  to  r«nlnd  the  House  that 
there  are  something  like  11,000  labora- 
tories m  this  count^;  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mllllod  people  are  engaged 
to  biomedical  reeearch;  that  annual  ex- 
penditure for  this  research  is  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  a  year;  and,  finally,  that 
upward  of  100  million  animals  are  con- 
sunted  by  bloihedlcal  research  every  year 
There  are  many  critical  problems 
which  require  a  legislative  remedy  but  1 
canntrt  agree  fJiat  the  coverage  of  the 
presoit  bin  Is  littlef  man  than  a  token 
gesture.  , 

Only  2.000  of  the  11,000  laboratories 
will  be  covered:  only  5  million  of  the 


hundreds  of  millions  of  animffi.;  ^^ 
benefit  from  this  coverage;  and,  lastly 
the  coverage  Itself  Is  extremely  limited' 
The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  promulgate 
standards  for  the  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  these  5  million  animals  but 
these  standards  a{>ply  only  until  actual 
research  begins,  with  the  determination 
of  when  research  lias  begun  left  to  the 
research  facilities.  Personally,  I  fear 
that  many  of  these  animals  will  not  be 
covered  because  in  many  facilities,  I  am 
told,  animals  are  involved  in  the  procea 
of  research  throughout  their  stay  in  tbe 
laboratory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  reiterate  that  the 
laboratory  coverage  of  HJl.  13881  is  little 
more  than  a  token  gesture. 

H.R.  10050,  introduced  by  me  over  a 
year  ago,  not  only  sets  sttmdards  for 
housing  and  care  but  deals  with  many 
other  matters.  Standards  for  the  proper 
administration  of  anesthetics  and  of 
paln-relievlng  drugs  during  aftercare 
are  required.  The  science  of  statistics 
must  be  brought  to  bear  In  determinin« 
the  number  of  animals  necessary  to  be 
used  in  a  given  experimental  series. 
Needless  duplication  is  eliminated.  Tis- 
sue cultures  and  less  sensitive  forms  of 
Ufe  must  be  substituted  for  higher  forms 
whenever  possible. 

The  swelling  mass  of  scientific  infor- 
mation must  somehow  be  brought  under 
control  so  that  every  Investigator  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  woric  already 
done  in  his  field. 

In  siimmary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  voting  for  the  animal  dealer 
provisions  of  HJl.  13881  and  want  to  ex- 
press my  hope  and  earnest  desire  before 
this  body  that  comprehensive  laboratory 
legislation  which  Is  so  badly  needed  for 
the  protectlwi  of  these  hapless  animals 
will  soon  follow. 


August  18,  1966 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 
Mr.  DE  tA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormacx] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation's  Capital  is  privileged  this  week 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  host  the  44th 
Supreme  Convention  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA.  I  know  that  all  of  us  want  to 
wirii  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Greek  descents  who  are  gather- 
ing here. 

The  American  HeUenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  Is  an  organlM- 
tion  which  bears  living  witness  to  the 
great  cultural  richness  and  democratic 
spirit  which  took  root  mflleniums  ago 
dtiring  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece.  It  is 
an  energetic  association  with  1,125  local 
chapters  In  49  of  our  States,  the  Ba- 
hamas, Canada,  Australia,  and  Oreeoe. 
It  is  an  association  which  strives  to  en- 
rich its  moabers  thnnigh  feUowshlp. 
througli  instrucUon  in  the  tenets  of  good 
gwermnent,  through  mereased  under' 
standhig  of  the  attributes  and  ideals  of 


HeUenic  culture,  and  through  the  devel- 
opment of  a  high  moral  SMiae. 
The  Order  of  AHEPA  encourages  its 

members  to  responsible,  active  participa- 
tion in  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  It 
is  devoted  to  education  and  the  search 
for  new  channels  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
semination of  culture  and  learning.  It 
is  responsible  for  one  of  our  finest  people- 
to-people  efforts  in  its  work  to  maintain 
strong  and  friendly  ties  with  the  citizens 
of  Greece.  AHEPA  is  a  large-scale  ex- 
ample of  good  citizenship  in  action. 

The  AHEPA  was  organized  in  1922  as 
a  national  secret  society  by  a  small  group 
of  Greeks  In  Atlanta,  Ga.  But  member- 
ship was  not  limited  to  those  of  Hellenic 
descent  alone.  Two  of  our  greatest  Pres- 
idents. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
S.  Truman,  our  esteemed  Vice  President, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  many  of  our 
congressional  colleagues  have  been  wel- 
comed as  members  in  this  outstanding 
organization. 

Its  early  aims  were  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  Americans  and  Greeks  and  to 
help  the  latter  absorb  the  American  cul- 
ture through  contacts,  naturalization, 
and  other  appropriate  means.  It  ofiered 
a  friendly,  helping  hand  to  the  new  im- 
migrant. The  organization  grew  rapidly. 
Today,  the  AHEPA  program  has  ex- 
panded to  Include  active  support  of 
Greek  educational  and  religious  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  encouragement  and  aid  to 
a  broad  spectrum  of  civic  and  charitable 
projects.  They  have  lent  notable  sup- 
port to  the  political,  civic,  social,  and 
commercial  endeavors  of  their  communi- 
ties. But  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
land  of  their  ancestors.  AHEPA's  con- 
tributions to  Greece  have  been  marked 
by  herculean  eQprt. 

Following  World  War  n's  devastation 
of  Greece,  AHEPA  built  seVen  health  cen- 
ters, two  hospitals,  a  girls'  shelter  home, 
a  preventorium,  and  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, not  to  mention  the  countless  other 
relief  projects  and  worthy  causes  in 
Greece  which  have  been  bolstered  by  the 
helping  hand  of  AHEPA. 

The  determined,  and  energetic  Hel- 
lenic spirit  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  aims  of  AHEPA  has  been  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors.  And 
the  legacy  of  Greece  and  her  people  has 
made  far  richer  the  heritage  of  all  of  us. 
We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  welcome 
this  44th  supreme  convention  to  our 
Capital  City. 


TENNESSEE  LOOKS  AHEAD  WITH 
NEW  LAND  USE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  i^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  I  Mr.  Anderson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Tennessee  are 
working  hard  to  develop  our  resources 
of  land  and  water.  One  hundred  per- 
•JWit  of  the  farms  and  ranches  in  the 
State  are  Included  in  organized  soil . 


servaiion  districts,  and  over  5,363,000 
acres  of  land  are  covered  by  basic  soil 
conservation  plans. 

Those  plans  recognized  fully  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  in  Tennessee, 
as  elsewhere,  in  the  use  of  land  and  water 
resources.  For  Instance,  in  my  district, 
in  Hickman,  Lawrence,  and  Stewart 
Counties,  among ,  others,  many  farmers 
are  now  offering  farm  vacations,  con- 
verting croplands  into  golf  courses  and 
farm  ponds,  and  generally  entering  the 
field  of  income-producing  recreation. 

This  is  a  particularly  apt  use  of  land 
in  Tennessee.  Our  climate,  natural 
beauty  and  traditional  ho^itallty — 
when  combined  with  planned  recrea- 
tion-coffer visitors  a  truly  refreshing 
outdoor  vacation.  In  many  cases,  also, 
the  use  of  land  for  recreation  is  better 
for  that  land  than  constant  cropping 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  the  own- 
er with  higher  income.  This  is  one  ex- 
ample of  how  soil  conservation  districts, 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Soil  Coriserva- 
tion  Service,  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
with  new  solutions  to  the  perennial  prob- 
lem of  how  to  both  conserve  and  wisely 
use  our  natural  resources. 

Another  development  I  note  in  my 
district  is  the  Increasing  appreciation, 
by  nonfarm  people,  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  land  and  water  resources. 
More  and  more  urban  people  are  realiz- 
ing they  depend  on  land  owners  and 
land  users  not  only  for  food  and  fiber, 
but  also  for  good  drinking  water,  for 
new  suburbs  and  even  for  flood  protec- 
tion. Soil  conservation  districts  con- 
tribute to  proper  land  use  In  rapidly  de- 
velopihg  areas  by.  tunong  other  ways, 
cooperating  on  soil  surveys  and  working 
on  small  watershed  projects. 

I  have  met  with  many  soil  conserva- 
tion district  leaders,  and  I  am  impressed 
by  their  dedication  to  the  unglamorous, 
unpaid,  but  essential  task  of  wise  land 
use.  I  think  they  must  feel,  as  did  an 
early  conservationist,  Giflord  Pinchot, 
that  "a  nation  deprived  of  liberty  may 
win  it;  a  nation  divided  may  reunite,  but 
a  nation  whose  natiual  resources  are  de- 
stroyed must  inevitably  pay  the  i)enalty 
of  poverty,  degradation,  and  decay." 

Tennessee  became  known  as  the  "Vol- 
unteer State"  because  our  people  volun- 
teered so  willingly  in  this  country's  wars. 
Today,  their  descendants  continue  to 
fight  for  their  land  both  In  battle  over- 
seas and  in  peacetime  conservation 
projects  here  at  home.  I  salute  the  vol- 
unteers of  both  kinds.  They  are  both 
working  for  a.  better  Tennessee  and  a 
better  United  States. 


DICKfeY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PROJECT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hatha w at]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RrcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  my  respected  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cuuxl  has  evidenced 
his  interest  in  keeping  our  membership 
informed  of  facts  surrounding  the  IHok- 
ey-Uncoln  School  hydrodectric  power 
power  project  authorised  by  Congrew 
last  year. 

I  am  compelled  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Clabk  because  he 
has  failed  to  consider  all  the  facts. 

In  his  most  recent  attack  on  this  pro- 
ject, so  importtmt  to  the  citizens  of 
Maine,  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
presented  a  statement  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hardy,  a  vice  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  utility  Workers  of  New  England, 
Inc..  and  an  exoerpt  from  the  Utility 
Stock  Valuations  Report  of  the  financial 
concern  of  McDonnell  ft  Co. 

I  have  been  pumled  for  a  long  time  by 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  private  power 
companies  of  New  England  to  Uds  proj- 
ect even  though  I  have  assured  them 
that  Dickey  does  not  constitute  a  threat 
to  their  cozy  empires.  The  McDonnell 
report  admits  that  "the  threait  of  a  pub- 
lic power  complex  is  more  apparent  than 
real,"  and  further,  that  "this  project  will 
play  a  limited  but  important  role  in  pro- 
ducing the  power  which  New  England 
will  require  in  the  years  to  come." 

The  McDonnell  report  a^so  states  that 
the  future  outlook  for  utiUty  operations 
is  excellent  and  expressed  the  beUef  that 
industry  plans  for  more  extensive  power 
pooling  and  Installation  of  larger  and 
larger  generating  units  will  finally  bring 
favorable  utility  economies  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  my  col- 
leagues should  know  that  the  New  Eng- 
land private  utilities  had  no  great  plans 
for  improving  utiUty  economies  until  the 
Dickey  project  was  authorized.  Nor,  be- 
fore lackey,  was  there  any  assurance 
that  the  electric  bill  of  the  New  England 
businessman  and  homeowner  would  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Clakk's  second  "expert"  infers  that 
only  the  private  utiUties  and  their  em- 
ployees luiderstand  the  Industry.  Mr. 
Charles  Hardy,  vice  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Utility  Workers  <rf  New 
England  Inc..  has  charged  that  certain 
Members  of  Congress  are  bemg  deliber- 
ately misled  by  claims  of  the  amount  of 
support  for  the  Dickey  project  that  exists 
withm  various  imlon  groups. 

Mr.  Hardy  portrays  himself  to  be  an 
economist,  expert  In  analyzing  the  hills 
and  vaUeys  of  charts  aiul  graphs  and 
able  to  fix  their  causes  and  predict  their 
effect  on  the  livdihood  of  the  members 
of  Ids  union. 

I  submit  that  workers  in  textile  plants, 
shoe  factories,  papermllls,  woodworldng 
shops,  tanneries,  and  elsewhere  are  ex- 
pert enough  in  the  field  of  economics  to 
realize  that  the  high  electric  power  rates 
of  Maine  and  New  England  have  in- 
hibited industrial  develorwnent.  The 
managers  of  their  firms  know  this  also. 
And  that  Is  why  tlie  overwhelming 
majority  of  organized  labor  has  backed 
the  Dickey  proj  ect. 

PlnaUy,  Mr.  Hardy  attacks  ttie  pro- 
posed Pederal  power  "ymrdstlck"  as  hav- 
ing ae  digits  for  taxes.    Surely  as  an 
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flcoQomlst  he  moBt  krk)#  that  prlvste 
otlUtles  pay  no  taxes.  These  are  passed 
•loac  to  the  consumer  aa  part  of  hia 
monthly  UH. 

Mir.  CtAUC  renews  his  eaH  for  more 
study  ot  the  Dickey  project,  otrriouflly  on 
the  frounds  that  ft  would  be  easier  to 
study  It  to  death  than  to  defeat  it  on  its 
proven  merits.  He  states  that  he  Is 
Joined  In  his  point  of  view  by  "segments" 
of  organised  labor,  the  AssoolatUxx  of 
Chambers  of  Oommeree,  Iv  the  private 
ntilltlefl  of  New  Bncland,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Mofontaln  Club. 

The  motive  of  the  private  utilities  is 
elemr:  Ifcey  want  nothing  to  ohi^enge 
their  empires,  their  monopolies,  their 
bold  on  ttie  economic  development  of 
liiaine  and  New  England. 

The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
meres  has.  historically,  shown  Itself  to  be 
against  many  progressive  and  valuable 
projects  which  might  never  have  come 
about  had  their  existence  depended  upon 
the  support  of  this  organization. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  <rf  Boston  is  balanced  by  that  of  the 
VS.  Department  of  Interior,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  several  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  Congress  itself  which  has  seen 
fH  to  auth<niae  this  project. 

The  <H;>positk>n  expressed  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  is  dlfllcult  to 
oomprrtiend  because  authorlzati(m  of  the 
Dickey  project  has  meant  that  the  famed 
Allagash  River  could  be  preserved  In  a 
wild  state.  No  other  conserv&ticm  group, 
in  Maine  or  elsewhere,  has  come  out  in 
OKXMltlon  to  the  Dickey  project.  So  It  is 
etrange  that  the  only  (H>po8ltlon  from 
ooosu«atl<»ists  came  from  Boston,  mmw 
SOO  mUes  from  the  Dickey  t^te. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
tbsAr  attention.  Z  have  welcomed  this 
opportunity  to  correct  the  record. 


AIRLINE  STRIKE   SETTLEMENT  IN 
THE   PUBLIC    INTEREST 

Mr.  Di  I.A  QARZA.  Mr.  4?eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  {Mr.  Fiacsw.]  may  extend 
his  moarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccon 
•nd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fkwmTsxas? 

TtMn  was  no  okj0etk>n. 

Mr.  FAflCKLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  hope  that  as  a  result  of  col- 
uetlve  bargaining  labor  will  obtain  a 
fair  and  Just  settlement  of  its  dlnute 
with  the  ah-Unes.  «»p««5 

I  know  that  all  Members  applaud  the 
tramendous  effort  made  by  the  unions 
AndUtt  airlines  to  resolve  their  dlffer- 
«o«B  and  achieve  a  settlement  without 
1^  nmssltr  of  any  oosigreasloiwa  action, 
ttwefaee.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  hope  the 
■MtinMAiit  agreement  is  ntlfled  on  vote 
of  thft  loeal  members. 

■gin  itdM.  bamtfm,  alter  40  days  cl 
sMke are  fully  aware  that atsome ptaint 
the  piSMIo^  eenveolenee  am  aseeS^ 
will  dsmMH  SB  aod  to  fibe  sstan  bMd- 
sMps  whkifa  eonttouatlan  ot  the  dfe«>«te 


would  work  on  lAnocent  sectors  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  Severe  interruption 
of  Interstate  congnerce,  In  this  case  «0 
percent  of  all  pagsenger  air  miles  is  of 
Justifiable  concerh  to  the  Congress. 

If  the  parties  do  not  reach  a  final 
agreonent,  we  wU  very  shortly  have  be- 
fore us  a  most  cogiplex  and  trying  issue. 
The  definition  of' the  limits  of  freedom 
In  collective  batgainlng  is  both  the 
anguish  and  the  glory  of  democratic 
government,  and  lb  best  left  with  the  dis- 
putants, if  possible.  The  C3k>vernment, 
however,  cannot  afford  to  unduly  delay 
action  to  define  thK>se  limits  when  groups 
directly  concerned  cannot  set  their  own 
limits. 

The  strike,  whltjh  concerns  us  all,  was 
called  only  after  all  available  means  pro- 
vided by  present  lalw  had  been  exhausted. 
The  machinists  vnlon  clearly  had  no 
alternative  but  to  strike  for  what  It  be-' 
lieves  to  be  a  fait  and  equitable  settle- 
ment. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  profits  of  the 
five  airline  companies  Involved  doubled 
from  1964  to  1965,  and  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year  they  rose  by  another 
30  percent;  earnings  from  the  airlines' 
capital  have  resulted  in  profits  ranging 
from  16  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  much  of  the  pe- 
riod that  the  airlines  were  growing  and 
Investing  heavily  Ih  capital,  the  machin- 
ist's union  exercised  restraint  in  its  re- 
quest for  wage  increases.  The  increases 
it  received  from  the  last  settlement  could 
scarcely  be  termed  large. 

In  fact,  gains  ii^  actual  buying  power 
advanced  by  only  about  2  percent  per 
year  for  .machinists  union  members  In 
the  five  Mrllnes  frosn  1960  to  1965.  Dur- 
ing this  S4une  period  there  was  an  average 
annual  iilcrease  In  Jiroductlvlty  of  airline 
employees  of  7.4  percent  per  year.  This 
is  about  twice  the  mte  of  advance  in  em- 
ployee productivity  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

These  and  other  statistics  show  that 
there  are  certainly  two  sides  to  the  air- 
line dispute. 

The  mantle  of  unpopularity,  however, 
falls,  as  always,  solely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  union  members.  They  are  the  ones 
who.  under  present  law,  are  forced  to 
choose  to  strike  if  l^ey  cannot  get  a  fair 
agreement.  Thus  Jn  the  public's  mind 
they  are  charged  with  ignoring  public 
convenience  and  ndcesslty. 

It  is  for  this  re4son  the  unioru  took 
Uielr  case  to  the  public  as  is  evidenced 
by  advertisements  appearing  in  our  local 
press,  one  of  which  I  wlU  read  to  my  col- 
leagues, because  It  Expresses  the  feelings 
of  the  local  unions  who.  after  all.  are  the 
heart  of  the  labor  movement: 

IFrona  the  Miami  Herald.  Aug.  5,  1066 1 
Wx'tM  SouT   fo«  ntt   Inconvendcncx,   but 

THI  PtTBLlC  Is  EmTTLED  To  KNOW 

Who  are  the  strlkiag  members  of  the  In- 
ternational AMOciaUdn  of  Machlnlfta?  We 
»re  36.000  strong  in  a  union  repreeentlng 
more  than  1,000000  ^«mb«».  We  are  your 
Menda.  your  neighbors,  and  your  relatives 
We  contribute  to  the  tTi.lted  Pund.  the  Heart 
Fund,  and  other  worthy  chaHtable  and  civic 
eatises.  We  donate  'blood,  serve  as  scont 
troop    leaders  aad    when    our    country 

or  freedom  was  threatened,  we  fought  and 
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bled  In  three  wars,  and  members  of  our  fam. 
tiles  now  flght  for  freedom  m  Viet  Nam. 

WHAT  WX  DO 

We  are  dedicated  to  keep  America's  plana 
flying  .  .  .  with  a  quality  safety  factor  see. 
ond  to  none.  We  are  the  mechanlca  and  serv- 
ice people  who  test,  fuel,  load  and  ready 
planes  for  their  fUghta.  We  work  hard  to  m- 
sure  the  maximum  safety  of  planes  and  to 
earn  a  living  for  our  families. 

WHAT   WK  GKT  PAD) 

What's  the  reward  for  our  dedication  sod 
hard  work?  We  get  from  •3.05  to  $3.52  per 
hour.  Pot  this,  under  strict  government 
regxUatlons.  we  must  also  take  the  risk  of  a 
fine  of  Sl.OOO  to  $10,000  or  a  year  to  ten  yean 
in  Jail,  or  both,  if  we  are  responsible  for  the 
unalrworthlness  of  a  plane. 

INCKKTrVK   SRARn^G   WrrH    G&EZN   STAMPS 

Airlines  are  making  record  profits.  Execu- 
tive and  stockholders  are  piling  up  unprec- 
edented financial  benefits.  What  do  the  air- 
lines  believe  Is  our  fair  share?  Typical  of  the 
alrUnes  Is  Eastern  Airlines'  plan.  This  plan 
provides  for  large  stock  opUons  and  cash  In- 
centive bonuses  up  to  a  maximum  of  •»2OO,000 
a  year  for  those  who  already  receive  swollen 
salaries.  How  do  we  benefit  in  a  period  of  ris- 
ing profits  and  the  Incfeased  productirtty  we 
have  contributed  to  the  aviation  Industi'y 
while  inflation  Increases  the  cost  of  every- 
thing we  buy?  We  re  the  low  men  on  the 
totem  pole.  To  ease  the  erosion  of  our  in- 
come  in  1965,  we  were  offered  an  IncentlTe 
with  a  so-called  "Share  the  Excellence"  pro- 
gram. What  does  this  pay  off?  It  pays  off 
In  Green  Stamps  Instead  of  extra  cash. 
Banks  won't  take  Oreen  Stamps  for  mortgage 
payments.  We  can't  buy  food  with  stamps 
and  we  cant  pay  the  doctor  or  tax  collector 
with  Green  Stamps.  Oh  yes!  If  we  are 
awarded  Green  Stamps,  we  are  required  to  re- 
port their  value  as  extra  income  to  Internal 
Revenue! 

WHAT  DO  WE  WANTT 

We  originally  asked  for  a  16%  Increase  la 
pay  and  certain  fringe  benefits  common  In 
this  and  other  industries.  This  was  later 
modified  by  our  negotiators  to  a  6  %  increase 
for  1966.  a  5%  Indrease  In  1967.  and  a  4% 
Increaae  In  1968.  la  this  a  reasonable  re- 
quest? In  the  past  three  years  Federal  em- 
ployees have  received  a  16%  Increase.  The 
City  of  Miami  Beach  approved  Increases  up 
to  14.6%  for  its  employees.  The  City  of 
Miami  has  authorized  substantial  increases 
for  Its  employees,  and  Metro  has  Increased 
employees'  salaries  by  10%.  Congress  did  aU 
right,  too.  They  voted  last  year  to  Increase 
their  salaries  $10,000  a  year.  All  we  want  It 
a  fair  Uvlngjwage  and  decent  working  con- 
ditions, too. 

WHO  SX7NS  ona  xjjtioitt 
We  elect  our  officers  by  secret  ballot  in  fr«« 
election.  We,  the  members,  tell  our  offlcen 
what  we  want.  We  make  our  own  declslonB 
whetlier  to  accept  the  proposals  presented 
by  our  negotiators.  We  decide  by  the  baUot 
whether  to  accept  settlement  proposals  or 
continue  the  strike.  The  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  run 
the  union. 

IS  coMPnLsotT  sKaTTrtnw  t<Ck  answebt 
We  have  been  threatened  with  special  Con- 
gressional punitive  legislation  .  .  .  which 
would  force  us  to  continue  working  for  low 
pay  and  poor  working  conditions  under  UM 
constant  threat  of  being  flned  or  Jailed  If 
we  fail  in  our  job  of  keeping  planes  flying 
safely.  Carry  such  an  unconstitutional  con- 
cept to  its  ultimate  end  and  we  would  not 
be  permitted  to  quit  or  retire  unleoa  we  re- 
oetved  permlasloa  from  the  Federal  OoTem- 
ment     It  could  happen  to  yon,  too. 

Is  this  what  we  fought  three  wart  for  to 
tiilB  century  aod  art  now  flghtlng  for  is 
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Viet  Nam?  Is  thla  the  kind  of  regimentation 
and  deprivation  of  liberty  of  choice  and 
conscience  that  the  majority  of  Americana 
want?  Is  compuls(»y  servltlude  the  answer? 
We  think  not.  That's  why  we've  brought 
these  facts  to  you.  Yes,  we're  real  eorry  for 
the  public's  Inconvenience,  but  there  are  two 
rides  to  any  labor  dispute  and  it's  only  fair 
that  you,  the  public,  understand  how  it  looks 
from  our  point  of  view. 

AiaiiNi  MArNTxiTANCx  LoDCX  702,  thx  In- 

TKaNATIONAI,    ASSOCIATION    OF    MACHIN- 
ISTS AND  AXKOSPAd  WOKK^U. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the 
damage  to  the  public  and  the  substantial 
Interruption  of  interstate  commerce,  af- 
ter s  strike  of  40  days,  time  has  been'and 
is  a  vital  factor  to  the  rest  of  the  public. 
Accordingly,  I  trust  that  the  settlement 
as  negotiated  can  be  ratified  as  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement. 


CONGRESSIONAL  iRICOm)  —  HOUSE 


AARON  BENESCH 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  GALLAcasx]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived the  sad  news  this  afternoon  that 
Aaron  Benesch,  recently  retired  associate 
editor  of  the  Newhouse  National  News 
Service,  passed  away  after  a  short  illness. 
This  announcement  will  be  accepted,  f 
blow,  with  great  sorrow  by  his  many 
friends   and   admirers   throughout   the 
country. 

Aaron  Benesch  was  the  $3  a  week  copy 
boy  for  the  old  St.  Louis  Star  who  rose 
to  be  associate  editor  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  respected  news  r^xjrtlng  serv- 
ices in  the  country.  He  was  a  news- 
paperman for  50  years,  reporting  the 
facts  as  he  saw  them  and  as  they  were 
Above  aU,  he  was  fair  and  possessed  of 
an  integrity  that  set  an  example  for  all 
who  knew  him. 

There  are  two  lines  from  one  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  favorite  poems  by  Wil- 
liam Knox  which  describe  life  as,  "Like  a 
fast-flitting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
a  flash  of  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave." 
like  these,  Aaron  Benesch  has  passed  all 
too  quickly.  Throughout  his  active  life 
Aaron  was  before  everything  a  kind  man, 
a  family  man,  and  a  man  with  a  de^  love 
a^  respect  for  his  fellow  human  beings. 
By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  dear  friend 
&nd  an  outstanding  newspaperman.  I 
M^ot  express  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
eracious  wife.  Eva,  and  his  family.  We 
w  together  at  a  loss  for  words. 


Ther«  wa«  no  obJeetkHX. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion «f  vaa  ooUeagues  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Loe 
Angeles  Times.  It  ooncema  a  ptoject 
called  Street  Scene,  which  is  now  oper- 
ating In  my  district. 

Street  Scene  Is  funded  through  the 
EYOA  and  is  designed  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  faced  by  ypung  adults  In 
economically  depressed  areas.  It  is  a 
program  which  is  achieving  positive  re- 
sults through  poaitivB  action. 

I  ato  proud  to  insert  In  the  Record, 
for  all  to  read,  the  story  of  Street  Scene : 

SnicMtx  Work  Projects  Kwep  55,000  Tken- 

AGXas  Bust 

(By  Jack  Jones.  Times  staff  writer) 

In  the  Pacolma,  Waah.,  area,  between  the 
"turfs"  of  rival  Negro  and  Mexican -American 
youth  gangs,  a  young  work  crew  with  a  SO- 
SO  ethnic  mix  was  cleaning  the  trash  out  of 
the  yard  of  a  welfare  recipient. 

"Toud  be  surprised  how  much  these  guys 
reaUy  feel  about  the  community,"  said  Ernie 
Dlllard,  28-year-old  director  of  the  North 
VaUey  Youth  Center,  where  a  summer  anti- 
poverty  project  called  "Street  Scene"  is 
headquartered. 

"We  sure  as  hell  haven't  ended  all  the 
problems,  but  we've  got  some  of  them  work- 
ing together  for  a  change." 

"Street  Scene"  is  operated  by  Project 
Pacolma,  a  citizens'  group  formed  to  Involve 
gang-oriented  youngsters  and  young  adults 
In  community  organlzaUon  for  poeltlve  nur- 
poees. 

KZEPS  TKSN-ACna  BUST 


STREET    SCENE:     SUMMER    WORK 
PROJECT       KEEPS        TEENAGERS 

BiraY 

Jii.  w  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
"|oni  California  tMr.  Corkan]  miiy  ex- 
^ohis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
««oiu)  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
wjecuon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
^ffi  Texas? 


With  a  $66,000  federal  grant  through  the 
Economic  and  Touth  Opportunitlee  Agency. 
It  is  a  atnall  part  of  a  12.3  million  local  sum- 
mer crash  program  to  keep  teen-agers  busy 
during  the  sweltering,  otherwise  Idle  months. 

The  overall  county  prograni,  Including 
operaUon  of  150  Teen  Posts  frf  recreation 
and  cultural  activities,  touches  44,000  young 
people.  ^ 

In  addition  to  thU,  3.162  teenagers  have 
been  hired  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(at  $1J(7  an  hour  for  a  variety  of  Jotie  for 
the  summer  only)  at  a  ooet  of  tU  million. 

Added  to  Nelghbok-hood  Youth  Corpe  en- 
Uatees  already  on  the  payroU  before  nimmer 
began,  the  EYOA  estimates  that  SS.OOO 
county  teenagera  and  yoiaig  adults  are  busy 
(part  tftne,  at  leaat)  under  summer  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

Included : 

1.  OperaUon  Chanap— The  largeet  of  the 
package.  Supervised  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  and  Involving  18,000  youths  from 
ages  6  to  18  in  redreatlon  and  work  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Reoreatlon  Sport*  Leadership  Training 
Program  under  County  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  for  200  youths. 

3.  summer  Educatlonai  Tutoring  Program 
for  656  youths  on  probation,  ages  17-24. 

4.  Work  Experience  and  Training  for  Serv- 
ice* Project  under  aupervlalon  of  Special 
Service*  for  Oroups;  training  In  cooununlty 
service*  Work  for  1,650  youths  16-34. 

6.  Community  Leadership  Training  Pro- 
gram operated  by  Ocean  Park  Greater  Pariah 
for  300  youths  tn  Venice  area. 

6.  Yotith  Adult  Leadership  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Project  under  the  Com- 
munity  SerricM  OrgatiiaRtlon,  for  144  young 
people  ie-a4.  " 

The  Us*  goee  on  .  .  . 

Outelde  KYOA-«up«rvlaed  programs.  tb«r« 
are  other  effota  to  cool  off  the  summer. 

One  of  these  la  a  6320,000.  10-week  recrea- 
tion and  education  program  sponsored  by  the 
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vs.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Watts 
Labor  Community  Action  Committee  for  S.IOO 
Watts  area  youngsters  7  to  21. 

The  14-21  age  group — the  Community 
ConaervaUon  Corps — earn  money  for  clear- 
ing vacant  loto  and  turning  them  Into  "veet 
pocket"  parks, 

WhUe  older  boya  and  girls  are  clearing  the 
loto  and  acUng  as  teaching  aides,  7-  to  13- 
year-olds  are  to  be  enlisted  In  a  unUormed 
Watts  Cadet  Corps  imder  the  CCC  to  learn 
discipline,  reading  ekllls,  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Afro-Amertcan  cultural  heritage  tralnlas 
sessions  are  being  designed  as  part  of  thta 
program  to  insUU  pride  In  the  young  Watu 
residents.  ^ 

Street  Scene  Is  only  one  s^;ment  of  the 
summer  crash  program,  but  Project  Pacolma 
director  Carl  May  and  Street  Scene  dU-ector 
James  Sherman  are  determined  not  to  let  It 
die  with  the  sunmier. 

SKxx  MOKX  rnniM 
They  are  going  to  Washington,  D.C.  to 
seek  year-around  funding  .  .  .  from  the  OlBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, from  any  pubUc  or  private  agencr  that 
will  Uston  to  them.  -»       »  •■^"x 

Sherman,  34,  a  t«U  Negro  and  former  con- 
strucUon  worker  who  shares  with  many  of 
his  nearly  60  work  crew  members  an  un- 
pleasant former  relatlonahlp  with  the  law 
says: 

"I'd  sure  hate  to  see  the  bottom  fall  out 
of  this  thing  Just  as  it's  starting  to  go.  We 
got  a  lot  of  these  guys  starting  to  take  on 
responsibility  now.  The  changes  In  atti- 
tude have  been  definite.  A  while  back  Uie 
Negro  dldnt  come  Into  San  Ftonando  and 
the  Mexican  didn't  come  to  Pacolma. 
There's  some  bickering,  but  it's  not  like  It 
used  to  be." 

Street  Scene  crew  members  are  about 
evenly  divided  between  Negro  and  Mexloan- 
Amerlcan.  Work  crews  are  mixed  so  that 
their  members  learn  to  work  together. 

Young  men  18  to  20  yearn  old  get  from 
•1.76  to  t3  an  hour  for  auch  Jobs  aa  yard 
cleanup  for  needy  persona  who  can't  do  the 
work  themselves,  cockroach  extermination  in 
Unpoverlshad  nelghborhooda,  etc. 

Ona  crew  la  building  a  bathroom  for  a 
Pacolma  Head  Start  site  to  bring  it  up  to 
code  requlremente.  staff  members  are  orga- 
nizing block  clube  and  youth  clube  In  an 
effort  to  motivate  the  entire  community  to 
help  solve  Its  dUBoulties. 

A  orew  of  eight  young  woman  go  from 
home  to  home,  finding  out  what  ^roblenu 
exist  and  trying  to  put  hMplass  persons  \n 
touch  with  the  proper  ageodss.      *^    *"  "* 

•'We've  got  to  be  sure  we're  helping  some- 
body who  really  needs  It,"  aays  DUIm^  "We 
got  a  caU  ftiom  a  lady  In  Endno  the  ottier 
oay.    She  wanted  us  to  ooue  cut  her  Uwn  - 

At  North  VaUey  Touth  Center,  768  Arroyo 
Ave.,  aa  old  Industrial  building  taken  over 
and  being  enlarged  with  volunteer  he)»  to 
replace  ttie  former  center  burned  by  arsonists 
on  Memorial  Day,  County  Human  Balattons 
Oonunlaslon  consultant  John  C.  Bkunby  says- 

"This  la  reaUy  a  poelUve  thing.  Some  of 
the  Mexican -Americans  have  bean  a  Uttle 
reluctant,  because  they've  been  so  IsoUted. 
but  they're  beginning  to  see  that  If  they  work 
together  theyni  get  ahead. 

"Amaiingiy.  these  kids  have  a  lot  of  ideas. 
They've  jost  never  been  in  situations  befOra 

?ve  ^-   ^*°    °"*"      ""'^^    ^*y    ***^ 


REMOVE     TAX     OW     KEIMBURSS) 
MOVINO  EXPUreEB 

Mr.  D«  LA  OARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
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Itom  Connecticut  [Ifr.  Mamuuxtl  may 
extend  his  remaz^  at  this  point  In  the 
lUooM)  and  Include  extraneous  nmtter. 

Tlie  8PBAKBR  pro  tempore.  Istheie 
obikctlon  to  the  raquest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Thet«  was  no  objection. 

Ut.  MONAOAN.  Ux.  speaker,  I  have 
Introdnoed  lecUIatlon  <H  Jt.  1T012>  to  re- 
move the  taxpayer's  InequlUUe  burden 
of  reporting  certain  reimbursed  moving 
TTTf^ff  as  Income.  Under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  an  employee  must 
nport  as  Income  ttie  entire  amount  he 
received  from  his  employer  as  reim- 
borMDient  for  indirect  moving  expenses. 
Wtille  the  09de  provides  that  direct  mov- 
ing •i^pti—  are  not  reportable  as 
income,  certain  costs  such  as  house- 
hunting tripe,  expenses  In  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  a  htxne,  and  costs  incurred 
for  boteli  and  motels  while  awaiting  oc- 
cupanoy  in  the  new  residence  are  taxed 
as  tneoms.  I  am  oonvliuied  that  these 
"indirect"  costs  are  as  much  a  business 
expense,  when  related  to  a  timnsf  er  in  the 
principal   place   of   work,   as   "direct" 

My  bill  sets  forth  gulddlnes,  llmUa- 
tloos,  and  qualifications,  and  Is  designed 
to  offer  a  legitimate  tax  deduction.  Fur- 
ther It*  oonstruetlon  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  undesirable  tax  loopholes  for 
relmbaraement  which  are  truly  income. 
It  Is  my  tntentiim  in  fUlng  this  bill  to  re- 
more  the  ^TiKting  Inequities,  and  indeed 
I  am  certain  that  this  will  be  concurred 
in  by  the  Congrees  when  this  l^lslation 
comes  before  the  Members. 


LBT  DS  MEET  OXm  KEBPCNeOBCnA- 
TDBB— UST  US  MEET  THE  NEED 
FOR  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  u  LA  QARZA.    Mr.  Bpmkw.  I  agk 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScHmumtTsxa]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoao  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPESAKER  xxo  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeet  of  the  gentleman 
fTMn  Tnas? 

There  Was  no  objection. 

Mz;.  8CHMIDBAT78BR.  M^.  E^^eaker, 
aa  a  part  ot  ny  continuing  analysb  of 
our  Federal  tax  system,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  ay  ooUeagues  an  excd- 
tant  arttole  on  tax  refoim  by  Joseph  A. 
Pediman,  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
wMifa  appMNd  IB  the  Apell  10.  1966, 
teeue  of  the  Washington  Post.  I  believe 
Mr.  Feehm«n  has  polsted  out  dearly  the 
peed  for  a  thortmgh  refom  of  our  Fed- 
eral tax  aystcm. 

I  am  firmly  oonvlnoed  that  Congreas 
lias  a  sober  reowneibillty  to  take  prcmpt 
action  to  return  integilty  and  equality 
to  our  tax  system  of  the  many  prcHiweals 
lor  resona  which  I.  and  others,  have 
flitade.  I  bdleve  a  moat  appropriate  idace 
to  start  is  with  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. As  Mr.  Pechman  correctly  states. 
this  "glveway"  to  the  large  oil  companies 
means  ttwt  OTKcoBtage  tteplettoii  can — 
and  doea— emeed  the  origtaal  amount 


Invested  by  a  siAetantial  amount.  The 
tfme  for  ending  this  loophole  and  the 
many  others  whl^  are  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  our  dtmoeratie  prtoelplee  is 
long  overdue. 
The  article  follows: 

Tax  Btbium.  Oood.'Bttt  Kkkos  K>t  RircmMs 
(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 

(NoT«. — Joseph  A.  Pechman,  one  of  the 
eountry'8  noted  tax  experts,  l«  Director  of 
■eononilc  Studlea  for  the  Brooking*  Institu- 
tion. Pechman '8  41«wb  aa  expressed  In  this 
sxtlcls  are  hla  owa.  and  are  not  neceaaarUy 
presented  aa  the  ^iews  of  Brookings.  His 
book.  '"Pederal  Tax.  Policy."  will  be  published 
I»t«r  this  year.) 

The  taxpayer's  rtluctance  to  part  with  his 
hartl-eamed  money  is  perfectly  understand- 
able, but  much  W  the  grumbling  heard 
around  April  15  Is  not  only  Intemperate  but 
wrong.  The  fact  Is  that  the  United  States 
has  oiM  of  the  best  tax  systems  in  the  wtvld — 
If  not  the  best. 

It  rates  high  by  |ai  main  criteria:  produc- 
tivity, falmeee.  cokislstency  with  economic 
goals,  and  ease  of  compliance  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Wo  one  can  question  the  system's  produc- 
tlvlty.  Last  year,  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernment revenues  amounted  to  about  tl86 
billion. 

Yet  our  taxes  ar«  by  no  means  the  world's 
Mgb««t.  Taxes  range  between  30  and  36  per 
cent  of  gross  national  product  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  the  Ketherlands,  Sweden,  and 
tbe  n^ted  lUngdotti  as  oompar«d  with  about 
37  per  cent  tor  the  iTnlted  States. 

Judgments  about  fairness  are  highly  per- 
sonal, and  there  Is  disagreement  on  this 
point.  Our  system  places  great  weight  on 
Individual  and  corporation  Inoome  taxes 
which  are  progreaslve,  that  la,  they  place  the 
largest  burden  on  Iboae  who  have  the  great- 
art  ability  to  pay.  The  major  criticism  of  the 
systfltn  Is  that  It  psovldes  special  advantages 
that  reduce  taxes  ftor  some  people  and  busi- 
nesses and  not  for  others  In  the  same  eco- 
nomic circumstancM 

The  eoonomlc  potency  of  the  tax  system 
can  hardly  be  dlspitted.  In  19S4.  the  Federal 
Oovemment  reduced  taxes  by  11  MUlon  (|15 
billion  at  present  Income  levels)  In  a  suc- 
oeasful  attempt  to  stlmuate  private  spend- 
ing. If  needed,  taos  will  be  raised  this  year 
or  next  to  ndoos  ^Modliig  sod  b^  avoid 

Such  heavy  reliance  on  Income  taxes 
would  be  imposslMe  without  good  compH- 
ancs  and  admlnlsttfttlon.  Pew  countries  can 
equal  our  record  la  this  respect.  Out  of  ev- 
ery Federal  lndlvl<lual  Income  tax  return 
filed,  3  out  of  every  4  have  no  errors.  Only 
about  6  per  cent  c5  the  Income  that  should 
b«  reported  does  Sot  show  up  on  tax  re- 
turns, and  tbe  Intaoial  Revenue  Service  picks 
up  quite  a  bit  of 'this  imreported  Income 
The  entire  Federal  tax  machinery  costs  less 
tbaa  I  per  cent  Of  the  amount  collected. 
State  and  local  tax  administration  Is  not  as 
good  as  Federal,  b^t  it  is  improving. 

If  the  tax  aystei^  scores  so  well,  why  does 
it  generate  so  mtrh  controversy,  dissatis- 
faction, and  emotkm?  Part  of  the  grum- 
bling reflects  the  natural  distaste  for  paying 
taxes,  but  there  artfalso  real  and  deep-seated 
dlfferencee  of  oplna>n  about  tax  policy. 

The  issnes  involve  dlfllcult,  technical  ques- 
tions of  law,  accounting,  and  ec<»iomlcs, 
with  Important  implications  for  the  welfare 
of  every  citizen  atal  for  the  Mtallty  of  the 
economy. 

Tbe  Nation's  biggest  and  best  source  of 
revenue  Is  the  Individual  Income  tax.  The 
close  association  between  a  man's  taxpaylng 
•blllty  and  his  Inoogae  is  oommonly  accepted. 


The  main  trouble  with  the  present  tax  ii 
that  large  amounts  of  Income  have  been  al- 
lowed to  escape  taxation  by  means  of  variooi 
special  provisions  and  deductions. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  erosion.  If  the  total  income  n- 
ported  by  taxpayers  were  subject  to  ttt» 
statutory  rates,  taxes  would  begin  at  I4i  per 
cent  on  the  first  dollar  of  Income  and  rlsi 
to  70  per  cent  in  the  top  brackets.  But  no- 
body psys  these  rates.  After  allowing  for  all 
special  provisions,  the  maximum  average 
rate  In  any  income  class  is  less  than  30  per 
cent. 

Exemptions  are  most  Important  In  the 
lowest  classes,  deductions  at  the  top.  The 
capital  gains  provisions  are  also  most  Impor- 
tant at  the  top,  while  Income  splitting  givei 
the  largest  benefits  to  persons  with  inconus 
between  •20.000  and  tlOO,000. 

An  Ideal  personal  Income  tax  Is  easy  to 
define,  but  unlikely  to  be  enacted.  Ev»y 
modification  would  touch  a  tender  nerve. 
Sdme  who  would  scream  the  loudest  are  not 
the  "fatcats"  caricatured  In  the  cartoon*; 
many  of  the  most  expensive  eroding  feature* 
of  the  law  favor  the  lower  and  middle-Income 
classes.  Nevertheless,  reforms  that  broaden- 
ed the  base  of  taxation  would  make  It  pos- 
slble  to  reduce  tax  rates  for  all  and  Improte 
the  fairness  of  the  tax. 

The  most  irrational  and  expensive  pro- 
visions are  the  deductions  for  contribution*, 
Interest,  medical  exp>enees,  taxes,  and  other 
personal  expenditures  that  cut  out  blllioni 
of  dollars  from  the  tax  base. 

Deductions  for  state  Income  taxes  protect 
taxpayers  against  excessive  rates.  There  ti 
also  some  Justtflcatlon  for  continuing  Uie 
deduction  for  sales  and  income  taxes  st  • 
device  to  encourage  further  state  vtae  ot 
these  taxes  to  raise  the  revenues  they  des- 
perately need.  But  there  Is  no  excuse  for 
deducting  gasoline  taxes,  which  are  levied 
to  pay  for  benefits  received  by  highly 
users. 

ISie  present  mettiod  of  computing  tb* 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions  to 
highly  questionable.  Limiting  the  deduction 
to  contributions  in  excess  of,  say  2  or  3 
per  cent  of  Income  would  encourage  larger 
than  average  gifts  to  charity  and  save  close 
to  t2  billion  of  revenue  each  year. 

Revision  of  capital  gains  treatment  U  the 
most  urgent  business  on  the  tax  reform 
agenda.  Profits  from  sale  of  assets  held 
more  than  6  months  are  taxed  at  only  half 
the  regular  ratea  up  to  a  maximum  of  35 
per  cent,  but  even  this  tax  may  be  avoided 
indefinitely  if  tbe  assets  are  transferred  from 
one  generation  to  another  through  bequest*, 
m  the  case  of  gifts,  capital  gains  are  taxed 
only  if  the  assets  are  later  sold  by  the  re- 
cipient. As  a  result,  billions  of  dollars  ot 
capiui  gains  are  subject  to  low  rates  or  m 
never  taxed. 

Caprital  gains  receive  favored  treatment  for 
two  reasons:  First,  full  taxation  of  a  large 
realized  gain  accumulated  over  many  yesn 
would  be  unfair  vmless  the  Impact  of  tn« 
gradiiated  rates  were  moderated;  s^nd,  too 
high  a  rate  on  capital  gains  might  lock 
most  security  holders  into  •  their  present 
portfolios.  The  first  of  these  problems  could 
be  solved  by  averagliig  capital  gains  over 
the  period  they  were  held.  The  "lock-In" 
effect  would  be  moderated  by  such  an  av«- 
aglng  provision  and  also  by  taxing  capital 
gains  when  assets  are  transferred,  either  bj 
gift  or  at  death.  Both  changes  would  re- 
duce the  advantages  of  holding  onto  assets 
whose  values  had  risen. 

The  tax  exemption  of  Interest  on  state  and 
local  government  securities  Is  unfair  b«csu»« 
It  benefits  only  the  wealthy,  and  inefflcisBt 


because  the  interest  saved  by  the  states  and 
local  governments  ts  only  about  eo  percent 
of  the  11  billion  tmnual  revenue  loss  to  the 
Federal  OovemmJent.  If  state-local  t)ond  In- 
terest were  taxed,  the  revenue  could  be  used 
directly  to  help  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  Federal  Income  tax  has  been  parttcu- 
larly  soUcitoxis  of  the  aged.  Taxpayers  over 
gs  years  of  age  have  an  additional  exemption 
of  tOOO,  pay  oo  tax  oo  th^  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  pensions,  and  receive 
*  tax  credit  on  other  retirement  Income  (If 
tbelr  earnings  are  below  91624) . 

There  Is  every  reason  to  help  tbe  aged 
through  public  programs,  but  the  tax  system 
U  a  bad  way  to  do  this.  It  would  be  better 
to  eliminate  these  deductions  and  use  the 
revenue  to  increase  social  security  benefits 
for  all  aged  persons. 

Some  needed  Income  tax  reforms  would  re- 
duce Federal  revenues.  The  most  lmport*uit 
are  an  increase  in  exemptions  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  negative  Income  tax. 

Tbe  present  MOO  i>er  capita  exemption  has 
not  been  altered  since  IMS,  when  consumer 
prices  were  25  percent  lower.  In  1964,  a  min- 
imum standard  deduction  was  added,  pro- 
viding $300  for  tbe  taxpayer  and  SI 00  f<»r 
each  additional  exemption  up  to  a  maximum 
of  11000,  but  the  starting  levels  of  taxaticm 
are  still  below  the  offlcieU  poverty  levels. 

JoUcy  makers  hesitate  to  raise  exemptions 
ause  this  would  be  expensive.  An  in- 
crease from  $600  to  S700  per  capita  would 
oost  t3  blllioh  per  year;  an  increase  to  $800 
would  cost  S6.5  billion.  An  alternative  might 
be  to  double  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion, which  would  help  those  in  greatest 
need  at  an  annual  cost  of  less  than  $2  bil- 
Uon. 

The  negative  Income  tax  is  a  new  subject  of 
public  discussion,  although  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  economists  and  social  welfare  ex- 
perts for  many  years.  An  individual  would 
add  up  his  income  and  subtract  his  exemp- 
tions and  deductions :  If  the  result  were  neg- 
ative, he  woulck  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
from  the  Oovemment. 

Because  the  various  Oovemment  and  pri- 
vate welfare  programs  do  not  reach  all  the 
poor,  the  negative  income  tax  would  be  an 
excellent  method  of  supplementing  them. 
Its  major  advantage  is  that  It  would  not  dls- 
oourage  the  poor  from  seeking  income-earn- 
ing activities  as  much  as  present  welfare  pro- 
grams often  do. 

Many  people  sUll  regard  the  negative  in- 
come tax  as  a  radical  Innovatloa.  and  a 
number  of  dUBottit  problems  need  to  be 
resolved  before  it  becomes  feasible.  Ifot  the 
least  of  these  U  its  relationship  with  the 
positive  inoome  tax,  and  with  the  present 
welfare  prognuns.  However,  the  concept  is 
worth  serious  attention  and  is  being  given 
close  study  in  Washington. 

The  corporaUon  Income  tax  produces  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  (about  $80  htlllon 
this  year)  that  would  be  hard  to  replace  with 
any  other  tax.  Without  It,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Individual  Income  woiUd  be  per- 
manently lost  from  the  tax  base  through  re- 
tention at  earnings  by  corporations. 

Opponents  contend  that  It  reduces  cor- 
porate saving,  encourages  debt  at  the  ex- 
pense of  equity  financing,  and  discourages 
the  use  of  conwrate  capital.  However,  the 
•bare  of  the  national  inodtme  originating  In 
the  corporate  sector  has  risen  from  68  per 
cent  In  1928  to  almost  TO  percent  in  recent 
years. 

The  so-called  double  taxatton  at  dividends 
U  a  baffling  imue.  in  theory.  Income  earned 
by  corporations  is  taxed  under  the  corpora- 


tion income  tax  and  again  under  the  m- 
dlvldual  Inoome  tax  when  It  la  paid  out  In 
dividends.  Tills  double  taxation  exists  only 
If  the  oorporsUo*  Inconas  tax  Is  not  shifted 
In  t^e  form  of  Ugbef  piloes. 

Kvin  If  it  is  agrsed  that  double  taxatton 
exists,  there  is  no  easy  solution.  Currently. 
Individuals  are  not  taxed  on  tbe  first  SIOO  of 
dividend  Income,  bat'  this  is  a  makeshift  ar- 
rangement which  sattsfles  no  one.  Tlie  best 
solution  would  he  to  lower  coipcntton  in- 
come tax  rates  when  droumstances  petmlt. 
This  would  automattcally  reduce  the  double 
taxation  of  dividends  equally  for  all  stock- 
holders regardless  of  their  other  Incomes,  and 
would  not  complicate  the  tax  law. 

The  toughest  issue  involves  percentage 
depldtion  for  oU,  gas,  and  other  minerals  In- 
dustdes.  These  allowances  ars  similar  In 
many  respects  to  dsfMredaOon.  The  differ- 
ence Is  that  tbe  axiounta  written  off  aa 
depreciation  are  limited  to  the  cost  of  the 
asset,  but  percentage  depletion  can— <uid 
does— exceed  the  anaount  Invested  by  sub- 
stantial amounts.  In  addition,  an  Immediate 
writei-off  is  permitted  for  certain  capital  costs 
tncuikvd  in  exploration  and  development, 
providing  a  double  deduction  for  capital  in- 
vested in  these  induMrtes.  Host  economists 
who  have  studied  the  matter  have  concluded 
that  present  allovanoes  are  too  generous. 

Cossumption  taxes  are  not  popiilu-  in  the 
United  States.  Oeneral  sales  taxes  are  used 
by  state  and  looal  governments,  but  even 
when  they  are  taken  into  account,  consump- 
tion taxes  are  leas  important  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  workl. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  relied  exclu- 
sively^ on  selectiviB  excises  for  consumption 
tax  revenues.  These  taxes  are  ainong  the 
first  to  be  raised  in  a  national  emergency, 
and  they  linger  on  and  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  eoonocny  for  years  afterward. 
Excises  are  bad  taxee  because  they  dis- 
criminate arbitrarily  against  consumption 
of  the  taxed  commodities.  The  only  defen- 
sible excises  are  8ump4;uary  taxes,  which  help 
offset  the  social  costs  of  certain  articles  of 
consumption,  like  liquor  and  tobacco,  and 
user  charges,  which  compensate  for  special 
identlflable  benefits  received  by  individuals 
and  dnns  from  public  services. 

If  eonstmxpuon  taxes  are  needed  for  rev- 
enue purposes,  a  general  tax  such  as  the 
retail  sales  tax  would  make  more  sense  than 
selective  excises.  But  consumption  taxes 
are  laost  burdensome  for  low-Income  tax- 
payer* and  have  less  automatic  fiexlbillty 
than  the  income  tax. 

A  maw  method  of  taxing  oonsuniptlon  that 
has  sjttracted  interest  of  late  is  the  value 
added  tax.  which  is  iii^>oeed  at  a  flat  rate  on 
the  Salue  added"  by  each  firm  (gross 
receipts  less  the  oost  of  materials  purchassd 
from  'Other  firms).  Xt  ts  similar  to  a  retail 
sales  tax,  except  that  It  U  collected  piece- 
meal 'as  the  ootnmodity  makes  Its  way 
through  the  Chanbels  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

BaalcaUy  tbe  ISBoe  is  the  degree  of  pio- 
gresslOD  in  the  tax  system.  Proponents  of  a 
FedertJ  sales  tax  or  of  a  value  added  tax 
wish  to  reduce  progression.  My  own  view 
ts  thdt  the  generSl  oonsumptlon  tax  should 
not  be  used  by  the  Federal  OovemmsBt 
tmless  the  potential  at  the  Income  taxes  has 
been  exhauStad,  which  is  unlikely  if  the  baas 
is  broadened  and  tbe  rates  are  further 
reducsd. 

Payh>U  taxes  were  Introduced  dtirlng  the 
1030s  to  pave  the  Way  for  tbe  social  seeirrtty 
system.  The  tax  for  old  age,  survivors,  dls- 
sMlity,  and  boaplt»l  insurance  now  amounts 
to  4.3  per  cent  each  on  employers  and  em- 


ployes on  earnings  up  to  SS,000,  and  wlU 
reach  S.05  per  cent  by  1M7.  This  type  at  tax 
was  used  to  emphastse  the  etament  of  "eoo- 
trilmtlon"  by  the  emi^oys. 

Social  security  Is  a  tremendous  schlere- 
ment,  but  the  use  oT  payroll  taxes  to  finance 
tt  U  increasingly  l>eh>g  questioned.  These 
taxes,  which  now  exceed  sao  tallUan  a  year, 
are  regressive  and  discourage  the  tise  ot 
Ishor. 

Tbe  simplest  method  of  corrseting  some  of 
the  Inequity  would  be  to  raise  ths  limit  on 
earnings  subject  to  tax  and  eventually  to 
remove  it  entirely.  The  tax  would  then  be 
a  flat  percentage  of  earnings,  which  wotild 
still  be  regressive  with  reelect  to  total  in- 
come but  much  less  than  under  present  law. 
A  second  method  would  be  to  blanket  em- 
ployee contributions  into  the  Individual  IB- 
eome  tax,  either  directly  or  through  a  credit 
for  payroU  tax  against  income.  A  third 
method  would  l>e  to  halt  further  increasss 
in  the  payroU  taxee  and  pay  for  future  bene- 
fit increases  from  the  general  fund. 

unemployment  insurance  is  financed  by  a 
S.l  per  cent  tax  on  payrolls  of  employers  of 
4  or  more  persons  up  to  SSOOO  per  employes. 
State  trust  funds  are  set  up  from  which  ben- 
efits ars  paid,  but  those  funds  ars  Inade- 
quate in  some  statee  during  recessions.  Pro> 
vision  should  be  made  for  Pederal  ssslstanoe 
to  extend  ben^ts  automatioally  when  un- 
employment becomes  serious.  This  can  be 
accomplished  through  Inoreases  In  tbe  Ind- 
eral tax  or  through  oontrttyutlans  from  the 
general  fund.  Prslerably,  the  entire  system 
should  be  financed  out  ot  ge&em  taxes  be- 
cause indlvldtial  firms  have  Uttle  control 
over  employment. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  levies  aa  estate 
tax  with  rates  that  go  up  to  77  per  cent  and 
a  gift  tax  which  is  set  at  three  quarters  of 
the  estats  tax  rates.  The  ezwnptloiw  are 
•80,000  under  the  esUte  Ux  and  $80,000  for 
all  girts  during  an  individual's  lifetime  plus 
•SOOO  per  donee  per  year. 

In  theory,  estate  and  gift  taxes  are  excel- 
lent taxes,  m  prmotioe,  their  yield  is  dis- 
aiyolnting — oDiy  a  Uttle  ovor  2  per  cent  of 
Federal  cash  receipts — and  they  have  Uttle 
effect  on  the  distribution  of  wealth.  They 
can  be  avoided  by  distributing  gifts  st  the 
lower  gift  tax  rates,  by  setting  up  trusts,  and 
by  other  methods. 

The  estate  and  gUt  tax  rates  are  high 
enough:  a  complete  overhaul  Is  needed  to 
eliminate  the  avamxies  at  escape  and  to  tax 
squal  amounts  of  transfers  aquslly. 

The  State  aiul  local  oegment  of  the  na- 
ttonal  tax  structure  Is  lis  most  dynamic  ele- 
ment. Before  the  Vietnam  boHdvp,  state  and 
local  expeadltures  were  80  per  cent  of  Vsderal 
tesh  Mcpendlturss  and  more  than  twice  ss 
much  as  nonSef  ense  e^Mndltures.  Whweas 
the  Federal  aoremment  Mdooed  tax  rates 
15  per  csnt  betweea  1091  cad  1066,  state  and 
local  tsx  MtSB  inereeaed  sharply  axad  an 
oontlnaing  to  go  up.  State  aag  Iceal  govam- 
ments  will  continue  to  be  Tieiil  iseMBfl  as 
their  ar>an«iisl  nesds  ooaStnoe  to  grMr. 

Most  of  the  addlttonal  i«*«nae  will  be 
raised  by  the  sUtes  sad  hwal  govenuneats 
ttmmselves.  Loag-«tandlng  tradltlODs 
against  moderate  UUiome  and  salss  tsxas  sre 
breaking  down,  and  38  statee  bow  have  both. 
The  rooent  adopttoa  in  three  staSss  of  a 
credit  ssalnst  ths  Incooie  tax  fior  salss  tea 
paid  susiests  that  rsgrssslvlty  of  ths  sales 
tax  oan  be  modara«e«  sffesttTsly.  DeduoO- 
faulty  fnom  the  Fsdenl  iaecnis  tsx  sbonld 
mate  iBcome  taxation  at  the  staU  levtf  non 
acceptable.  Hosrever,  states  that  psnnlt  ths 
deduction  ot  ^sderal  taxas  from  their  own 
state  Inoome  tax  basss  loss  aooch  mors  reve- 
nue than  their  taxpayers  save. 
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T|M  ortsU  IB  City  niMinoo  !■  drmaxAUcAUy 
lUiwtmtod  b7  tbe  pUgbt  a$  H«w  York  City. 
OltlM  wUl  bATc  to  imSs  ttMlr  own  tazM.  but 
tlM7  wUl  aiao  OMd  All  tb*  b«lp  they  can  get 
&«m  tba  Btata  and  Vedend  gofanunentt. 
In  many  parts  of  tba  country,  administration 
at  tba  propwty  tas— tba  malnatay  of  local 
tax  ayatama — remalna  waak;  but  expcclence 
baa  abown  tbat  state  gownmenta.  U  tbey 
taka  a  atroog  haod.  can  f<ace'linprovemanta 
In  tb«  quaUty  of  local  aiMeameni  pnotloaa 
and  prooaduna. 

Wbatever  tbair  own  afforta.  states  and  local 
goranuuMtts  wUl  oonttnue  to  rely  on  Pedsral 
■aslstaaoe  wblcb  already  provldea  16  per  cent 
at  tbatr  ravenues.  lioat  of  tbla  aid  comes 
from  oondltioaal  i^ants  for  welfare,  bousing, 
urban  renewal,  pcdlutlon  control,  and  otber 
pvograois  In  wblcb  tbe  Mderal  Ooramment 
baa  a  vital  Intneat.  But  additional  aid  wlU 
be  required  to  doae  tbe  gap  between  tbelr 
growing  needs  and  tbelr  fiaoal  capacity. 

General  puipoae  pants  to  tbe  sUtas  bave 
been  suggested  as  a  means  of  providing  addl- 
ttooal  IMeral  belp.  X>etaU  of  tbe  prc^oaala 
differ,  but  In  gennal  tbey  would  return  a 
fixed  pereentage  of  tbe  Mederal  Indtyldiul  in- 
ooma  tax  base  to  tba  statea,  wltb  tbe  under- 
atanrtlng  tbat  tbeee  growing  revenuee  would 
be  abared  wltb  tbe  local  governments.  The 
funds  would  be  dlaburaed  <»  a  pw  capita 
basis,  wltb  a  small  peroentage  reserved  for 
^teetal  distribution  to  tbe  pooreet  statee. 

8ucb  guiaral  purpose  grants  are  strongly 
oppoeed  by  tboee  wbo  wlab  to  control  the 
allocation  of  Mdanl  fonda  In  great  detail 
beoause  tbey  have  little  faith  In  tbe  willing- 
ness or  ability  of  state  governments  to  use 
tbe  funds  wuialy.  However.  In  a  tax  system 
irtUob  reetrtcts  tbe  statee  and  local  govern- 
ments to  tbe  least  deelrable  and  reeponslve 
tax  sources,  a  genenl-purpose  Federal  grant 
system  makee  good  sense  as  a  supplement  -io 
conditional  grants. 

I  reserve  for  last  a  discussion  of  the  rtf a- 
tlonablp  between  tax  reform  and  the  new 
eoonomlca.  Tbe  baale  proposition  of  tbe  new 
eeonomka  U  that  flaoal  policy— which  In- 
eludes  both  tax  and  sxpendlttve  policy- 
must  be  used  vigorously  and  promptly  to 
achieve  tbe  basle  goals  of  full  employment,  a 
blgb  rate  of  eecaumlo  growth,  and  stable 
prices. 

The  moat  sertoos  obataele  to  tbe  use  of 
flacal  policy  In  this  way  has  been  tbe  legtela- 
ttw  prrioeas.  Passage  at  major  tax  bills  may 
take  tbe  better  part  of  a  yaar  or  longer. 
Many  tax  experts  and  nonpartisan  cJtlsens 
groupa  have  reeommeoded  tbat  tbe  Presi- 
dent be  aMtborlaed  to  make  temporary 
obangas  in  tax  rates.  Prealdento  Kennedy 
and  tletutaoB  foade  suob  a  propoeal  (4tmttad 
to  tax  euta).  b«t  CongNai  baa  reaUte«  any 
mob  Infyingswant  on  Ita  eanatltuttonal  tax- 
ing powers.  Xtlaalear.  lattMouzrentaltua- 
tlan.  tbAt  tf  tba  power  bad  bee«  gtvm.  tbe 
Preeldent  aaigM  wsU  have  used  It  aliaady  to 
flgbit  iBftktton. 

TtM  .mated  atatee  tax  system  Is  a  good 
0"^  M  *•*  vyatena  go.  but  substantial  re- 
fomtara  naedsd.  Such  reforms  would  make 
tbe  aystem  more  equitable  and  also  peraslt  a 
«lgnl<*ean»  laduetUm  In  tax  ratee  for  all  tax- 
payen.  Vtor  aaampla.  Individual  Income  tax 
mtsa  eowid  ba  lowered  by  at  least  a  third  If 
*  bread  rteflnttton  of  taxable  Inoane  were 
Mofted.  Bnob  ntana  would  pava  tbe  way 
far  more  vlgoroas  bnd  aabuMva  use  of  tax 
paoey  to  malntam  fun  amploymsat.  prtee 
stability,  and  dynamlo  anoncwnlc  growtb. 
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UROBNT  NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 

Sir.  DB  LA  OARZA.    Mi-.  I^peaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  eosiauit  that  the  gmUeDuui 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  J^cHinDHAnsxB]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RiooRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
^  The  SPEAKER  "pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  4biection. 

Mr.  8CHMIDHADSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  numerous  occfsions  in  the  past  year 
I  have  presented  factual  evidence  sup- 
porting my  proixftal  to  begin  reform  of 
our  Federal  tax  ^'^stem  by  lowering  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  Today,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attantlon  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  ejccellent  article  on  this 
subject  by  Oeorgei  Spencer,  editor  of  the 
Oasoline  Letter  M*ilch  is  a  weekly  pub- 
lication for  small  'businessmen  in  petro- 
leum marketing.  The  article  points  out 
that  in  1965,  20  major  U.S.  oil  firms  had 
an  average  U.S.  t^x  rate  of  6.3  percent 
and  several  paid  Uotliing  at  all  in  spite 
of  expanding  profits.  This  giant  give- 
away to  wealthy  corporations  Is  con- 
trary to  the  basic  principle  of  equality 
in  our  democratic  system. 

It  is  contrary  tc  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, when  the  hard  working  farmers, 
workers,  and  sm»ll  businessmen  each 
year  pay  In  taxes  n  higher  percentage  of 
their  money  than  do  vast  corporate  orga- 
nizations. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Spencer  for 
standing  up  to  thgse  powerful  corporate 
Interest  groups  anH  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  eliminating  privilege  from 
our  tax  system. 

This  evidence  Once  again  iUustrates 
the  need  for  prompt  passage  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  12993,  to  lower  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance. I  might  add,  that  this  is  not 
the  only  area  where  tax  reform  is  needed, 
but  it  is  the  most  urgent. 

The  above-mentfioned  article  follows: 

Twenty  majora  hid  6.8  pwcent  UjS.  tax 
rate  In  IBflS  SBC  llguree  show — some  paid 
nothing  at  all  deeplts  big  net  incomes. 

\JB.  income  taxea  of  20  largest  oU  Arms 
last  year  rose  to  $3d0  million  or  6.3  percent 
of  their  Income  befdre  taxes. 

In  1964  and  1962  tbe  rate  was  4  percent  and 
6  percent  In  1963. 

The  federal  corpofate  tax  rate  la  48  per- 
cent. 

OfBdal  figures  re*al  that  the  20  largest 
firms  together  palct  federal  income  taxes 
totaling  less  than  2|  percent  of  the  largest 
company's  Income  before  taxes. 

Several  big  oomp«nlae  were  able  to  skip 
paying  fedoal  taxeei  completely  despite  big 
profits. 

In  tbat  happy -group  were  Union  (Pure). 
Sinclair,  possibly  Harathon  and  AtlanUc 
(Richfield) . 

Hie  tax  figures  show  dramatlcaUy  the 
value  of  the  1966  i^ergers  of  four  big  re- 
finers. ^^ 

A  Ublon  OU  executive  told  security  ana- 
lysts that  tba  Unlon^Pute  merger  benefitted 
from  the  eynerglstla  effect,  two  plus  two 
equalled  four. 

For  three  years  before  the  merger  Union 
bad  {laid  IS.  18.  and  16  percent  of  its  Income 
aa  federal  income  tax. 

Pure  Oil  bad  63.6  million,  $1.6  mlUlon  and 
•628,000  tax  credits  Iq  the  same  years. 

The  year  before  tbe  merger  Union  made 
$87.6  million  and  P«re  $32.2  million  while 


last  year  the  combined  Income  before  taz«i 
was  only  $110  million  or  about  tbe  saou 
as  the  two  made  a  year  earlier. 

But  after  taxes  In  1964  the  two  bad  a  net 
profit  of  $98.6  million  while  last  yew  tbe 
figure  Jumped  to  $123  million  with  Union 
racking  up  a  Jtiicy  $3.8  million  tax  credit  in- 
stead of  having  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  taxes  an 
Its  $119,214,000  profit. 

Considering  the  $3.8  million  bonus,  Unlon'i 
after  taxes  profits  gained  to  103  percent  erf 
the  income  before  taxes.  This  is  not  la  any 
way  to  slight  the  Job  done  by  Sunray  DX. 

Although  Sunxay's  federal  tax  dropped 
from  a  $7.1  million  bonus  credit  in  1964  to  a 
whopping  VS.  tax  bill  of  $353,000  or  0.8% 
of  Its  profit,  Sunray  sUU  ended  up  with  a 
$38.6  mUlion  profit  after  taxes  or  99%  re- 
tained after  taxes. 

ATLANTIC-RICHmiJ)     CITXD 

But  all  other  companies  have  to  stand  back 
In  awe  of  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld,  the  tax  masteri. 

For  at  least  three  years  before  the  merger 
Atlantic  had  paid  no  federal  income  tax  de- 
spite profit  before  taxes  of  $61  million,  |56 
million  and  $61  mllUtm. 

Richfield  had  paid  $6  million  (16.8%),  nj 
million  and  gained  a  $629,000  credit  In  1964. 

But    here's    where    the    synergistic    effect 
threw  the  clover  over  the  wedded  bliss: 
PROVTrs  or  maxriagx 

The  year  before  the  knot  was  tied,  the  tvro 
raked  in  a  combined  income  before  taxes  ol 
$87  miUion. 

Together  they  took  in  $105  million  in  1965. 

But  the  after  tax  oomparieon  la  more 
enlightening. 

The  1964  after  tax  total  was  $68.5  million. 
The  1966  profits  after  taxes  had  mushroomed 
to  $90.1  million. 

BIG     TABLX     NKXT     WKEK 

More  comparisons  Uke  this  wUI  be  avail- 
able next  week  when  TQL  publishes  the  com- 
bined taxes  and  profit  figures  for  1962-1965 
In  one  table. 

In  case  you're  wondering  about  those  oil 
Indvistry  flguree  that  show  the  refiners  pay 
almost  as  much  taxes  as  other  manufactur- 
ing oompanles,  the  refiners  combine  foreign 
and  U.5 .  taxes  and  simply  caU  the  figure  "pro- 
vision for  income  taxee." 

HOW    SXCaXT    IB    KXFT 

This  deception  taken  to  its  extreme  give* 
Standard  Oil  (N.J.),  the  world's  largest  oU 
company,  the  appearance  of  paying  $423  mil- 
lion in  1962  when  in  fact  Uncle  Sam  only  got 
$8  million  and  the  reet  went  to  other  natloni 
and  a  few  states. 

But  when  tbe  companies  make  detailed  re- 
ports to  the  Securities  and  Bxohange  Oooa- 
mission  they  have  to  break  down  their  US. 
and  foreign  taxee. 

Only  Marathon  Oil  has  been  able  to  avoid 
this  iM^akdown,  for  reasons  TOL  was  not 
able  to  eetabUsh. 

BCAKATHON    PliATS    COT 

We  know  that  Marathon,  Uke  other  Lyblan 
operators,  was  hit  with  a  big  tax  there  UM 
year  (note  the  effect  on  Conooo's  taxes). 

Thus  we  list  all  of  Marathon's  taxee  as  for- 
eign since  It  doesnt  reveal  its  U.S.  tax  figures. 

The  last  year  In  which  records  are  available 
(1962)  show  Marathon  won  a  $2.2  mUlion 
bonus  credit  (no  tax  and  the  credit  appli- 
cable back  three  years  or  ahead  five)  on  • 
$36  milUon  profit. 

We  can  only  assume  Marathon's  shynes*  i» 
based  on  very  low  or  no  Inoome  taxes  to  ths 
federal  government. 

MKANXNG     rOB     MAXKXTXSS? 

The  significance  of  these  figures — In  m»r- 
ketlng  at  least — Is  that  some  marketers  claim 
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Qie  low  taxea  oa  Mg  International  refiners     ing  earvlce  stattons  and  on  occasion  belov         Following  are  the  figures  for  1W5    pub- 
prorlde  wads  of  tax-free  cash  for  overbuUd-     "cost'  sales.  Ushed— as  far  as  we  kno»_for  the  first  time : 

W  largest  oil  covxpaniea  Federal  tax,  196S-65 
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'  r,000.000  tnvcBtmsnt  credit. 

'  Credit. 

'  At  least  $3,500,000  cr«dtt. 


•  Marathon  l5  the  only  larce  oil  company  that  has  been  able  to  cono^  Us  domestic 
Income  taxee  In  the  Securities  and  Exchan^  Commission  flies.  We  phoned  CMrard 
Jetton,  Marathon's  tax  chief  and  asked  the  U.S.  ntcures.  but  hessld  It's  ssecrct.  HIimm 
the  firm  prob«b!y  doesn't  »  aat  to  keep  secret  th«  smsilness  ol  lu  tunign  tazsi,  it's 
assumed  the  U.S.  tsi  is  small  and  all  of  .Marathon's  income  taxes  are  listed  as  fTreiitn. 
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TRAVnC  AND  HXOHWAY  BAFBTY 

LBOISIiATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix»«.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Houae,  the  ch«ir 
reoognlzes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Bir.  CtTLvra]. 

ICr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  will  consider 
legislation  this  we^  which  has  been  de- 
signed to  help  bring  a  halt  to  the  most 
shameful  waste  of  hiunan  and  economic 
resources  In  our  Nation. 

The  traffic  and  highway  safety  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  are  a  result  of  pro- 
poeals  Introduced  by  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  OcmgresB  from  every  area  of  the 
country,  without  pcu^isan  consideration, 
and  they  represent  months  of  concen- 
trated effort  by  Individual  members  and 
the  respective  committees. 

The  wldeq>read  stipport  in  Congress 
for  a  coordinated  Federal-State  program 
aimed  at  the  rapid  Increase  in  automo- 
bile deaths  on  our  highways  Is  evidence 
of  the  growing  concern  of  the  American 
people  iftxMit  this  critical  pnAlem. 

More  than  70,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  including  almost  1.300  in  my 
own  State  of  Iowa,  have  suffered  violent 
dieath  in  traffic  accidents  since  the  89th 
Congress  convened  on  January  9,  1965, 
and  we  cannot  neglect  oiu-  responsibil- 
ity to  take  action  now  to  reverse  these 
ei' tragic  trends. 

(  These  accidents  are  costing  the  Amer- 
tean  pe(H7le  well  over  $8  billion  a  year — 
more  than  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  last  year  for  all 
health,  welfare,  and  manpower  programs 
combined,  including  the  economic  op- 
portunity program. 

And  those  figures  do  not  include  the 
SAcalculatde  losses  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  himian  lives.  Traffic  accidents  are  the 
most  eommtm  causes  of  death  in  the  age 
group  from  6  to  30,  and  it  is  this  age 
group  that  possesses  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  cootrlbatlng  to  our  economy  and 
our  soeletj. 

We  are  spending  millions  on  public 
health  procraiBB — research,  treatment, 
prevention,  and  hospital  constructlcm— 
•■  w«U  we  should.  Yet  the  1.700.000  in- 
dividuals injured  in  trafDc  accidents  since 
IM4  equal  tbe  liumber  of  total  bediB  in 
all  U.S.  hospitals  for  the  same  year — a 
tr«nendous  puHAlc  health  proUtei. 

We  are  increasingly  concerned  about 
air  safetar — as  well  we  should  be.  The 
727  has  ooeui^ed  national  attention  over 
the  p«st  several  years,  yet  if  a  727  fUlly 
loaded,  crashed  every  day,  the  number 
killed  in  a  year  would  be  20,000  less  than 
the  traffic  toll  for  1965.  We  spend  |100,- 
000  per  Tletim  to  invntigate  air  crashes. 
We  9end  S  cents  per  victim  to  investi- 
gate auto  crashes. 

Wi  are  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
our  sa-vlc«nen  in  oonfllct  and  spend  bil- 
lions to  protect  and  support  them — as  we 
must.  Yet  In  a. period  from  January 
1061  to  January  1966,  while  api»oxl- 
knately  2,000  military  men  were  kUled  in 
combat  in  Vietnam,  more  than  6,900 
■ervtomsn  were  killed  In  motor  vehicle 
aeddsBts  on  the  pobUo  roads. 

These  AooUng  statistics  are  sad  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer 
hesitate  to  focus  national  attention  on 
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automobile  and  taraHBc  safety  and  to  di- 
rect the  best  national  leadership  and 
coordination  ability  to  stemming  the  toll 
of  destruction  and  tragedy  on  our  high- 
ways. 

It  is  for  this  rsason  that  I  introduced 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress-  to  facilitate  a  greater 
coordination  of  kiformatlon  and  activ- 
ities related  to  traffic  safety,  to  insure 
the  widespread  appUcatlwi  of  existing 
knowledge  In  tha  area,  and  to  promote 
a  more  uniform  acceptance  of  proven 
safety  standards  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  only  way  We  can  effectively  meet 
this  critical  problem  la  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  private  industry,  and  the 
individual  behind  the  wheel,  and  our  ac- 
tion here  this  wsek  can  mark  a  major 
step  forward  in  this  mutual  conunlt- 
ment. 


ADJOUB2CMENT 


Mr.  DE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  August  17. 1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Kasten- 
MKER  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs), 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


spex::tal  orders  granted 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHTi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Don  H.  CLAirsxir) ,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  suid 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Culver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
D«  LA  Garza),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to'in- 
chide  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuQUA  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  August  17, 
1966;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  iw  la 
Garza),  for  60  minutes,  on  August  24, 
1966;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


KX'l'KNSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  oonsent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  foUowlng  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HosMXR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  ScHMn>HAusm. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I 

Mr.  DuLSKi.         I 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2646.  A  letter  rrom  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  t 
report  of  review  of  manpower  utilized  to  ad- 
minister  the  military  a«slatanoe  program  for 
Japan.  Department  of  Defenae;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2647.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  * 
report  of  examination  of  financial  statementa 
of  Federal  home  loan  banks  supervised  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1866  (H.  Doc.  No 
467) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  l>e  printed. 

2648.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  le«- 
lalatlon  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended'  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2649.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
Of  Sute,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  certain  retired  and 
other  personnel  of  the  VJS.  Government  to 
accept  and  wear  decorations,  presents,  and 
other  things  tendered  them  by  certain  for- 
eign countrlia;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foi»to 
Affairs.  ^^ 

2650.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  possible  savings  by  discontinuing  the 
purchase  of  pubUc  liability  Insurance  cover- 
ing acquired  property.  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2651.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  savings  available  by  using  more 
economical  fuels  for  heating  at  certain  Held 
stations.  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2662.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  n.B.  In- 
fommUon  Agency,  tranamittlng  a  report  of 
clalmfl  paid  by  the  Agency  during  fiscal  year 
1866,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  28  TJAO. 
3673;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE  ENROUiED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enroUed  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.8464.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
3.    19S8    (PubUc   lAW  80-441.   80   Stat    IM) 
relating  to  tlie  Great  Salt  Lake  reUcted  lands.' 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1863.  Report  on 
the  dlspoaltlon  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
,  oxecutlvo  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.B.  8392.  A  bill  to  termi- 
nate the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  otbw  purpoaes;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1854).  Referred  to  the  Oommittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTalrs.  H  Jl.  7648.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize long-term  leasee  on  the  Papago  Indian 
Reservation;    with   amendment    (Rept.   No. 


IS&5 ) .     Referred   to  the   Committee   of   the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY :  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
BR  15951.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorise  loans  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  leasehold  Interests  In  Hawaii, 
and  (or  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
iRept.  No.  1856).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 

BA.  17081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  17082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

HJi.  17083.  A  bill  to  eetabllsh  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ur.  FRELXNGHUYSEN: 

BM.  17084.  A  bin  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

Hit.  17086.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Ocriimi- 
bus  Day  shall  be  a  legal  holiday  for  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  in  each 
State  In  which  such  day  Is  designated  as  a 
legal  State  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HJi.  17086.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  dlsabmty  insurance  benefits  whlob  is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MrMTTJ.AN: 

SS..  17087.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PKRKINS: 

Hit.  17088.  A  biU  to<  exclude  from  inoome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  17088.  A  bUl  to  am«nd  tlUe  XZX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorise  assist- 
ance, under  State  plans  for  medical  assist- 
ance, for  certain  persons  who  are  not  other- 
wise eligible  therefor  but  who  provide  care 
or  services  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
needy  Individuals  receiving  assistance  under 


such  plans;  to  tli«  Oommittee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SWXKNXY: 

H.R.  17000.  A  b^l  to  authorize  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  l*ederal  office  building  ta 
Mansfield,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Work*. 

By  Mr    ULLMAN: 

B.K.  170S1.  A  btU  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  tbe  United  States 
by  modemlalng  practices  of  the  Federal 
Govenu&ent  relating  to  the  inspection  of 
persotis.  merchandise,  and  conveyances  mov- 
ing into,  through,  and  out  of  tbe  Unit«d 
States,  and  for  otbar  purpoMs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  aad  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  o<  Virginia: 

H.R.  17092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ballroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  increase*  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder:  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HA.  17093.  A  bOI  to  amend  title  n  of  the 

Social   Security   Act   to  provide   for   coert-of- 

Ilvlng  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 

undw;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CX^ARK: 

HH.  17094.  A  bill  to  am«Qd  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  an  In- 
centive tax  credit  aUowable  wUii  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  poUuUon. 
to  encourage  the  oonatructlon  of  such  fa- 
cllitleB,  and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
p>erlod  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  17095.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  pre- 
vention of  air  and  water  pollution  by  aUow- 
ing  tbe  coat  of  treatment  works  for  the 
abatement  of  air  and  stream  poUutloci  to  be 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  Income 
tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.B.  17096.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  exi>enaea;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEBDS: 

HJl.  17097.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  fbreign  conomerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving 
into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTOt: 

HJl.  17D0S.  A  mu  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  tbe  rank  of  Assistant  3arg«on 
General  for  said  poaltion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  FV>relgn  Commerce. 
By   Mr.  MURPHY  of   lUlnols: 

HH.  17099.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  17100.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  17101.  A  UU  to  amend  the  deaa  Air 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  poUuUon 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  in  addition  to  pres- 
ent authority  for  granta  to  develop,  eatab- 
llsh,  or  Improve  such  programs,  make  the 
use  of  app>ropriatloBs  under  the  act  more 
flexible  by  consolidating  the  appropriation 
authorizations  under  the  act,  and  deleting 
the  provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  any 
year,  extend  the  duration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  ttie  act.  aad  for  other  pur- 
F>oBee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WRIC«T: 

H.R.  17102.  A   bill    to   amend   the   PubUo 
Buildings  Act  of  1059,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize a  Federal  parking  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY   of  Michigan: 

H.  Con.  Res.  980.  Concurrent  rea<^utloa  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congroaa  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  certain  civUlans 
who  serve  in  Vietnam  and  other  oombat 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  ttanHiyg  ^ad 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.  Con.  Res.  961.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

496  The  SPEABXR  m-esented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  Guam,  relative  to  funds 
for  the  Guam  Economic  Development  Au- 
thority for  the  implementation  of  Guam's 
economic  develc^Mnent,  which  was  refsrrad 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claule  1  of  rule  xxn   private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  anfl 
severaUy  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HH.  17106.  A  bui  for  tta  reUef  of  Waada 
Olowacka  and  her  son.  Ryasard  Plotrowlak; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  17104.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ol  Dlml- 
trlos  Trakas;  to  the  OomnilUae  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R  1710S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Btaglo 
Colatoetl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R  17106.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Watallno 
Colatoetl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  17107.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
TambureUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  17108.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Martina 
Zubirt  Garcia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


"No  Progress"  Report  on  tbe  ZeO-BUlion- 
Eledroii-Volt  Accelerator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  OALVOBNU 
n?  THE  HOXT8E  OF  RXPRXSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Avpust  16. 1968 
Mr.  HOSMER   Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  denies  It 


has  reached  its  long  delayed  decision  on 
siting  the  200  Bev.  accelerator,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  its  five  members  already  have 
come  to  an  informal  consensus  regarding 
one  of  six  sites  they  have  been  consider- 
ing. I  do  not  know  which  one  it  is  and 
there  Is  lllcely  to  be  more  lengthy  delay 
before  a  formal  decision  is  announced. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  no  more  than 
2  to  ^  weeks'  last-minute  cheddng  is  left 
to  do  and  a  decision  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  first  part  of  September. 


Due  to  cost  escalation  frooi  the  delay 
in  siting  and  during  construction  I  esti- 
mate the  giant  circular,  1  %  mile  to  cir- 
cumference, atom  smasher  win  cost  10 
to  20  percent  more  than  the  $370  million 
estimate  being  used  by  tbe  ABC.     TIm 

cost  could  go  as  high  as  one-half  billion 
dollars.  Other  pertinent  statistics  on 
this  new  scientlflc  tool  for  problQg  daep 
into  subatomic  secrets  aze:  TUne  to  de- 
sign and  build,  6  to  8  years;  operating 
staff,  2,000  [>eople:  annual  operating  cost, 
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$60  million;  electric  poiwr  requirement, 
aM,moicUowattB;  land  retnilrement,  3.000 
acres;  cooling  water  requirement.  2.000 
gaUona  per  minute. 

Xnstead  of  deddloff  on  sdentlflc  ground 
the  locatton  tor  tbfe  Inrtallation  the  ABC 
made  a  public  contest  out  of  It  which 
taas  gone  on  for  almost  2  years.  It  has 
almost  all  the  trjyjplngs  of  a  contest  ex- 
cept a  radioactive  waste  disposal  site  as 
.consolation  prize.  The  Commission  was 
deluged  with  126  proposals  for  more  than 
200  sites  In  46  different  States.  Scores 
of  civic  delegations  stormed  its  doors. 
Some  frankly  admitted,  "we  don't  know 
what  a  Bev.  is,  but  we  want  one — it's 
new  Industry."  Tons  of  brochures  and 
other  paper  were  consumed  lobbying  for 
this,  the  biggest  free  Federal  bonanza 
since  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  opened  to 
bomesteaders  by  the  bang  of  a  cannon. 

The  siting  decision  became  so  bogged 
down  and  confused  that  In  September 
1966,  the  ABC  had  to  call  In  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  to  help  it  out  of  the 
mess.  In  March  of  this  year  the  Acad- 
emy's Site  Evaluation  Committee  finally 
had  oombed  through  all  the  proposals 
and  submitted  a  list  of  six  locations. 
These  are:  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.;  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  at  Upton, 
liong  Island.  N.Y.;  alternate  locations 
near  Chicago  at  South  Harrington  or 
Weston,  m.;  Denver.  Colo.;  Madison. 
Wis.;  and.  Sierra  Foothills,  near  Sacra- 
mento, CaHf,  South  Barrtngton  was  both 
surprised  and  chagrined  to  find  Itself  in- 
otaded-  It  had  never  asked  to  be.  Its 
aMaged  citizens  held  mass  meetings  and 
dOBanded  out.  An  embarrassed  AEC 
crossed  off  the  name. 

The  AEC  has  been  sitting  on  the  list 
ever  since  It  got  It.  I  think  It  has  been 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  White  House. 
My  speculation  is  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
zmnlstratton  wanto  to  staU  the  project 
a  year  or  more  due  to  its  budget  dlfd- 
culittes.  Another  consideration  Is  wlth- 
nousng  announcement  of  the  200-Bev. 
sweepstakes  winner  until  after  the  No^ 
yaaafaw  election  wia  tosulate  the  admln- 
Mwatton  from  the  political  wrath  of  the 
losers  at  the  polls.  Should  Weston  how- 
ever, be  the  favored  location,  the  word 
m^t  be  gtven  Senator  Pattl  Douolah. 
Democrat  of  OUnols.  to  publicize  at  a 
strateglo  time  during  his  tough  campaign 
for  reeleotlon. 

In  any  event  the  new  recently  ap- 
pointed AEC  Commissioners  Wilfred 
Johnson  and  Samuel  Nabrlt  probably 
will  be  sent  out  for  a  leisurely  look  at  all 
six  sites  as  a  cover  for  a  few  more  weeks 
of  stalling. 

Actually,  the  AEC  should  face  up  to  its 
duty  and  select  either  the  California  site 
or  the  Long  Island  site.  These  are  at  or 
near,  respectively.  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratonr  and  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  the  Nation's  two  existing 
htgh-energy  physics  centers  which  have 
yn  the  United  States  so  many  Nobel 
PttRs.  It  Is  logical  they  should  add  to 
tbeir  existing  atom  smashers  this  one  of 
greater  power.  If  nelttier  gets  the  200 
b«v.  it  Is  a  clear  signal  to  them  that  their 
futures  are  cut  off.  Their  teams  of  sci- 
entists win  drift  away  and  the  Nation's 
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preemintoce  and  frestige  in  this  field 
will  start  to  dwindle}. 

Further,  there  are  only  about  40  peo- 
ple In  the  United  states  capable  of  de- 
signing and  building  a  first-class  200  bev. 
About  20  of  them  are  at  Lawrence,  an- 
other 10  at  Brookhaven  and  the  rest  are 
scattered  around  tbe  country.  The  big 
Russian  atom  smasher  at  E>ubna  was  not 
built  by  top-caliber  people.  It  took  years 
to  get  it  running  right.  The  Soviets  are 
not  repeating  that  mistake  with  their 
new  70-bev.  acceletator  and  we  should 
not  repeat  it  with  our  200  bev.  We 
should  put  it  where  the  people  are  who 
can  bidld  it. 


Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  OlBrien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

"  or    NZ^    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Avffust  16,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
among  those  privllteed  to  attend  the 
45th  National  Convefition  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  held  In 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Yesterday  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  acldressed  the  conven- 
tion. His  frank  talk,  which  bodes  only 
good  for  the  future  Of  our  postal  service 
and  the  postal  worlir,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  Postmaster   General   O'Brien's 
address  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Asmias  BY  PosTKASTEH,  General  L&w&emce  P. 

O'BUEN,   AT    THE    NaTTONAI,    CONVENTION    OV 

Nationai.  AssocxATioii  or  Letter  Carriers, 

COBO  Haix  AaxNA,  DrrRorr.  Mich..  August 

16.  1966 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  today.  This  Is 
the  OcBt  of  what  I  hope  will  be  many  appear- 
ances before  your  orgaaijsatloii. 

I  view  employee  contentions  as  highly  Im- 
portant to  our  postal  service.  This  organiza- 
tion la  right  up  at  the  |ront  of  the  line  when 
It  cornea  to  devotion  to  the  Job  of  getting  our 
mail  through,  when  it  •omea  to  efficient  serv- 
ice, when  it  comes  to  b  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment this  Country  can  be  proud  of.  And  let 
me  say  right  here,  you  have  a  great  gentle- 
man as  your  President.  I  knew  of  the  repu- 
tation of  Jerome  Keating  long  before  I  came 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  His  voice  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  In  ths  White  House  is  lis- 
tened to  with  respect.  He  is  looked  upon  as 
an  Tinralllng  source  or  Sdvice  and  guidance — 
a  voice  that  has  always  been  lifted  in  behalf 
of  the  letter  carriers  and  better  dmiU  service. 
And  the  same  goes  for  Jim  Rademacher,  your 
effecUve  and  hard  working  Vice  President. 

The  day  that  President  Kennedy  Issued 
^ecutlve  Order  10988  providing  the  frame- 
wprk  for  real  govemmetit  employee-manage- 
ment cooperation  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
n»w  and  prc^reaslve  era,  in  postal  history.  It 
signalled  the  start  of  a  pew  era  because  that 
Kxecutlve  Order  greatly  increased  the  stature 
and  the  Importance  oi  employee  organlza- 
^ras.  I  dUcuwed  the  fexectitlve  Order  with 
Preaidtnt  Kennedy  wh«n  It  was  on  hu  desk 
for  Blgoatiue  and  I  kaow  ha  rvaUaed  bow 
significant  It 


Before  this  Order,  you  were  living  more  or 
less  on  the  fringe  o(  influence  .  .  .  but  be- 
ginning that  January  day  of  1963  yom  voice 
and  your  Influence  were  channeled  directly 
to  the  source  of  decisions. 

I  believe  this  new  role  has  had  an  enor- 
mously beneficial  effect  on  the  postal  service. 
Let  me  tell  you  why.  The  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, unlike  many  private  organizations,  u 
not  free  in  many  areas  to  set  its  own  pwUcy, 
to  chart  its  own  course.  The  voice  of  Con- 
gress looms  large  in  ell  our  decisions  and 
poUcles.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  We 
are  a  public  service.  And  Congress  has  not 
only  the  right,  but  a  duty,  to  see  that  the 
public  is  being  served. 

But  there  are  times,  there  have  been  times, 
as  you  well  icnow,  when  policies  were  devised 
that  might  well  have  been  modified,  given 
more  information,  given  more  data  from  in- 
fluential, respected  sources. 

Certainly,  this  organization  is  such  a 
source.  I  am  one  hundred  per  cent  with 
you  in  your  efforts  to  make  this  a  better 
postal  system. 

I  know  from  my  dealings  with  this  Asso- 
ciation that  you  are  characterized  by  a  deep 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  improving  posUl 
service.  In  the  context  of  this  spirit  of 
freely  accepted  responsibility  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  moment  a  misconception  that  U 
causing  some  unnecessary  concern.  That 
misconception  arises  from  a  statement  (rf 
mine  that  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Postal  Bulletin.  In  that  message  I  said  that 
"shoddy  service  would  not  be  tolwated." 

If  an  election  on  postal  service  were  to  be 
held,  I  doubt  if  anyone  would  run  on  a  plat- 
form of  shoddy  service.  With  the  excepUon 
of  a  patron  in  Vermont  who  recently  con- 
demned the  Poet  Office  Department  for  de- 
livering mail  too  rapidly — ^I  don't  think  there 
Is  a  man  in  the  country  who  favors  shoddy 
mall  service. 

Why  then  all  the  furor?  Why  the  angry 
editorials?    What's  all  the  noise  about? 

The  only  conclusion  that  I  can  possibly 
draw  is  that  some  crafts,  some  individuals, 
some  groups,  some  elements  felt  that  I  was 
directing  criticism  only  at  them.  In  fact,  as 
a  close  look  at  my  statement  will  clearly 
show,  I  was  directing  criticism  at  no  one. 
What  I  asked  for  ts  the  same  thing  that  you 
have  been  working  to  achieve  for  many  yean: 
improved  mall  service.  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment that  "I  intend  to  reduce  to  the  absolute 
minimum  the  number  of  Americans  who  (eel 
that  their  Government  has  let  them  down 
through   shoddy  postal  service." 

In  achieving  this  goal,  all  of  us,  from  tlie 
Postmaster  General  to  the  Regional  Director 
to  the  Poetmaster,  the  Supervisor,  the  Carrier 
or  the  Clerk,  must  pull  together,  must  feel. 
as  I  know  you  do  feel,  a  sense  of  dedication 
and  devotion  to  our  lmp>ortant  area  of 
communication. 

There  is  a  saying  that  a  misconception  is 
flying  around  the  world,  while  the  truth  Is 
still  putting  on  its  shoes.  I  hope,  however, 
that  my  dlscuaslan  with  you  today  will  help 
to  translate  shoes  Into  seven  league  boots  so 
that  yoa  know  and  understand  the  truth  be- 
hind my  statement:  that  it  rested  on  no  other 
purpose  than  Ulumlnatlng  the  need  for  work- 
ing together  toward  a  common  end. 

Let  me  make  It  olear  to  you  today  that  I 
reaffirm  my  statement  on  "shoddy  service." 
There  is  no  segment  of  the  Postal  Service  that 
can  absolve  itself  from  the  responsibility  to 
do  a  better  Job  for  the  American  people. 
That  Includes  me  and  it  Includes  you. 

And  iA  that  task  of  workInK  together,  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  fully  support  progres- 
sive  employee-management   programs. 

I  am  fully  behind  tba  merit  promotion 
program.  The  only  kind  of  postal  politics 
that  I  favor  la  the  politics  of  good  service. 
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r  want  you  to  know  that  I  believe  In  co- 
operation with  employee  organizations  in 
the  determination  of  postal  poUcy.  The 
opinions  of  this  organization  are  important 
to  me — and  not  merely  after  a  decision  has 
been  reached.  I  want  your  advice  during  the 
decision-making  process. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  will  continue 
to  work  toward  full  salary  comparability. 
You  are  doing  a  first-class  Job — and  you 
(bouldn't  be  paid  as  second  class  citizens. 

And  I  think  we  should  look  at  the  positive, 
the  very  decidedly  positive  aspects  of  recent 
psy  legislation.  Certainly  the  opportunity  of 
aecurlng  full  retirement  pay  at  age  bit  with  30 
years  service  is  a  landmark.  Employee  groups 
have  been  working  toward  that  end  for  a  long, 
long  time.  And  now,  with  a  major  assist 
from  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, It  is  a  reality.  In  addition,  there  is  tbe 
provision  for  retirement  at  age  60  with  20 
years  service,  another  long  time  goal.  These, 
and  other  fringe  benefits,  added  to  the  26.5 
per  cent  average  increase  In  carrier  pay 
during  the  past  five  years,  undoubtedly  make 
tills  the  mo6t  significant  period  in  the  hlstorv 
of  Federal  employee  legislation.  And  I^don't 
tWnk  any  of  us  should  overlook  the  fact  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  asked  for  more  pay  in- 
creases for  Federkl  employees  than  any  Presi- 
dents in  tilstory. 

Of  course,  legislation  is  not  the  only  in- 
strument of  postal  progress.  Most  recently, 
we  have  achieved  a  new  milestone  on  the 
road  of  postal  employee  progress:  next  year 
the  exclusive  unions  and  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment will  use  mediation  to  settle  bar- 
gaining impasses  at  the  national  level.  Pres- 
ident Keating  made  a  hard-hitting  and  con- 
vincing case  and  I  was  pleased  to  make  this 
decision  which  I  fully  believe  vrtU  prove  to 
be  an  historic  one. 

In  addition,  I  have  told  President  Keating 
of  another  significant  impaase  decision :  noti- 
flcation  to  employees  not  later  than  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  week  in  which  a 
work  schedule  is  to  be  changed  temporarily. 
rather  than  Thursday. 

Concerning  another  Impasse,  wash-up 
time.  I  have  emphasized  that  postmasters 
must  take  a  reasonable  attitude  on  this  with- 
in the  scope  of  available  funds,  so  the  em- 
ployees who  need  this  time  are  given  every 
consideration. 

In  addition,  I  have  urged  Postmasters  to 
extend  local  contracts  for  another  year  in 
the  absence  of  any  overwhelming  service 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Decisions  not  to 
renew  local  contracts  will  be  reviewed  at 
appropriate  levels  in  the  Department. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  speaking  to  vou 
this  afternoon  as  If  your  life  was  bounded 
by  your  Jobs,  as  if  your  craft  was  the  only 
algnlficant  element  in  your  lives,  as  if  your 
day  began  and  ended  with  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

But,  of  course,  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  not  your  entire  life.  Your  concern  should, 
and  I  know  does,  reach  far  beyond  matters 
of  retirement  pay,  working  hours,  and  work- 
^g  conditions,  as  important  as  these  are. 
lou  are  first,  and  foremost,  citizens  of  this 
great  country. 

Hence.  I  would  like  to  devote  a  few 
momenu  to  discussing  what  I  consider  to  be 
»ome  of  the  basic  issues  facing  us  today  as 
citizens. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  lils 
Budget  Message,  "Over  the  past  five  years 
*«  have  faced  very  different  economic  prob- 
lems •    And  he  added: 

"We  have  learned  how  to  achieve  proeper- 
Ky  Now  we  must  sustain  It.  deal  with  its 
problems,  and  make  the  moat  c*  the  oppor- 
tunities It  presents." 

My  friends,  whUe  we  fMe  the  unprace- 
wnted  challenge  of  operattag  an  eeooony  or 
aouttdaaoe.  rather  than  struggling  with  the 


age-old  problem  ot  an  economy  of  scarcity, 
some  390,000  of  our  fellow  Americans  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  resources  are  de- 
voted to  the  dlfflcialt  task  of  defending  free- 
dom In  Vietnam. 

While  we  regret  that  a  single  American 
boy  must  risk  his  ilXe  to  defend  our  national 
Interest  in  Vietnam,  we  must  not  be  diverted 
for  one  moment  from  pressing  tasks  at  home 
by  the  cost  of  the  conflict  abroad. 

With  our  groBs  national  product  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  Is  almost  unbelievable,  with 
more  Americans  employed  than  ever  before 
in  history,  the  eoonomlc  cost  of  Vietnam, 
though  large,  is  tmt  a  fraction  of  our  re- 
sources. 

There  are  some  who  wovUd  multiply  and 
magnify  that  fraction  In  order  to  divert  cur 
attention  from  what  must  be  done  here  In 
AmerloB. 

There  are  some  who  would  place  the  bur- 
den of  this  war  squarely  on  the  backs  of  the 
fKXjr. 

There  are  some  who  would  let  Vietnam 
turn  our  eyes  from  the  plight  of  decavlng 
cities,  polluted  rivers,   unhealthy  air. 

There  are  some  who  would  let  a  generation 
of  children  grow  up  without  the  benefit  of 
the  kind  of  education  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide. 

There  are  some.  In  short,  who  underrate 
the  power  and  capacity  of  this  nation. 

Well.  I  can  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  not  going  to  let  interna- 
tional needs  divert  us  from  what  must  be 
done  here  at  home.  He  has  pledged  himself 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  our  American 
civilization  and  enriching  and  elevating  our 
national  life.  And  he  intends  to  continue 
this  monumental  task  until  it  Is  completed. 

President  Johnson  will  not  abandon  the 
fight  for  social  and  economic  Justice  here  at 
home  wliile  we  strive  to  achieve  it  abroad. 

America  is  big  enough  to  do  both.  America 
will  do  both. 

And,  the  President  will  continue  ceaselessly 
to  search  for  p>eace. 

But  be  will  not  yield  to  violence,  he  will 
not  saca-ifice  the  freedom  of  others  to  satisfy 
the  voice  of  a  few  confused  critics,  he  will 
not  abandon  those  who  trust  us  because  they 
are  people  about  whom  we  know  little  In  a 
country  far  away.  And  he  will  not  violate 
his  oath  of  office  to  defend  and  protect  the 
Constitution.  As  the  President  said  recently, 
".  .  .  .  let  us  leave  Clearly  undisputed,  with- 
out any  question  or  doubt,  these  thoughts 
with  you.  This  Communist  aggression  will 
not  succeed  in  South  Vietnam  any  more  than 
it  succeeded  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We 
shall  not  ever  retreat.  We  shall  not  break 
our  word  to  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam." 

Once  the  fitting  stops  in  Vietnam,  the 
President  sees  ahead  an  unprecedented  time 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  both  for  this  nation, 
and  for  the  world. 

But,  unless  we  show  the  world  that  we  are 
determined  to  see  this  struggle  through  in 
VietnaSi,  this  day  of  world  peace  and  Inter- 
national cooperation  will  not  dawn  for  many 
long  yekrs.  Unless  we  stand  firm  in  Vietnam. 
there  Will  be  thousands  of  American  Uvea 
lost  In  other  places,  places  closer  to  our 
shores,  places  perhaps  more  vital  to  our  In- 
terests and  less  responsive  to  our  arms. 

We  cannot,  we  will  not,  abandon  our  fight 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Vietnam. 

As  President  Jolinson  strives  to  convince 
the  ag|Tesa(»«  that  their  alms  of  conquest 
must  be  abandoned,  it  Is  our  duty  as  cltlEans 
to  show  him,  to  show  our  friends,  and  to 
convince  our  adveiaarles.  that  he  does  not 
bear  his  heavy  burden  alone. 

I  knbw  you  will  perform  your  patriotic 
duty;  I  know  you  Will  continue  to  give  the 
Prealdefat  yo\ir  active  support  and  your 
prayers  as  be  strives  to  secure  a  Just  peace — 
not  only  for  the  paople  In  Vietnam  but  for 


all  people  who  treasure  liberty  and  who  yearn 
for  democracy. 


Congrettmaa     Schmidkaoser     Appiaads 
Secretary  FreemaD's  Defense  of  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  August  16, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
recently  appeared  before  the  New  York 
City  Council  to  defend  the  farmers 
against  the  charges  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  in  food  prices.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Freeman  has  given  an  excep- 
tional analysis  for  the  recent  rise  in  food 
prices  in  particular  in  his  defense  of  our 
dedicated  farmers  from  these  false  ac- 
cusations. In  fact,  recent  events  have 
clearly  shown  what  we  in  the  Midwest 
have  always  known:  that  the  farmer  has 
not  been  enjoying  a~  bonanza  as  sug- 
gested by -some  ill-informed  people.  I 
believe  that  the  investigaticHi  of  food 
pricee  currently  being  undertaken  by 
Senator  McGovern  will  reveal  informa- 
tion which  will  prevent  ill-advised  people 
from  blaming  unjustly  all  dedicated  and 
highly  efiQcient  farmers. 

I  have  always  pursued  a  policy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  criticizing  Federal  ofQclals 
vigorously  and,  constructively  when  I 
felt  that  they  had  not  given  fair  and  hu- 
mane treatment  to  my  constituents  or 
when  I  felt  that  their  actions  were  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation.  I 
therefore  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  on  my 
part  to  give  praise  to  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  of  our  Government  oflBcers  when 
he  has  performed  an  outstanding  servloe 
to  our  countrj'.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
Secretary  Freeman's  New  York  presenta- 
tion, so  that  his  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  agricultural  producers  in  this  in- 
stance will  not  be  overlooked : 

New  York  Crrv  CouNcn.  Hears  Prckican — 
Farmers  Dejxkdsd  on  Food  Prices 

Farm  price  increases  have  occasioned  only 
a  small  part  of  the  rise  in  food  prices  that 
we  have  wltiieased  recently.  Permit  nae  to 
illustrate  my  point  by  an  analysis  of  price 
increases  In  certain  of  the  more  Important 
food  items  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
repeatedly  in  tbe  press  and  on  the  air  in 
New  York  City. 

Moat  prominently  mentioned  have  been 
milk  and  bread.  According  to  newspaper  ao- 
counts,  the  retail  price  for  a  one-pound  loaf 
of  white  bread  rose  3  cent*  from  July.  1945 
to  July,  1966.  In  that  same  period,  the 
farmers  return  for  the  farm  ingredients  In 
that  one-pound  loaf — the  wheat,  skim  milk, 
and  other  fann  producta — rose  from  8.4  cents 
to  SS  oents. 

Tbe  price  rise  to  the  farmer  was  only  half 
a  cent — compared  with  a  reported  3-cent 
rise  in  the  retail  cost.  Clearly.  2.S  cents  of 
the  3-cent  rise  in  the  loaf  of  bread  was  not 
caused  by  the  farmer. 

A  little  hlstofy  emphasiBee  this  point.  la 
1950  the  farmer  rec«tved  about  8^  csBfis  for 
the  wheat  that  went  into  a  oae-pouad  kNtf 
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of  bnatf.  Tbat  lamt  rstidtod  for  about  14 
o*nU  tben.  TotUjr  tbe  farxzur  xmalTM  S  J 
osnta.  But  the  pilc«  of  bread  around  tbe 
NaUcm  now  a^waflM  93  oanta.  The  fanner 
la  recelTlnc  leas  than  a  penny  more  for  the 
wbe«t  In  a  lo«f  of  bread  for  which  tbe  r^all 
price  haa  IncnaMd  8  cents. 

Tba  altustlan  far  mlUt  la  oomparabie.  In* 
creases  of  3  to  3  cents  a  quart  have  been 
reported  In  New  York  City  at  the  retail  level. 
During  19W  tbe  averagB  price  paid  to  farmers 
for  Clasa  I  fluid  milk  will  Increase  between 
40  and  45  cents  per  100  pounds  over  last  year. 
With  40  quarts  of  milk  In  each  100  pounds,  a 
retail  price  Increase  of  about  1  cent  a  quart 
would  be  Justlfled.  Anything  more  than 
this  must  be  accounted  for  by  other  factors. 

The  question  thus  becomes,  "What  about 
the  farm  price  Increases  for  milk  and  bread?" 
Ware  farmars  adequately  rewarded  before 
tbeaa  Increases  ooouzred?  Or  are  the  In- 
creases justlfled?  Are  they  fair?  Are  they 
In  the  national  Interest? 

The  period  1947  to  1S49  Is  customarily 
used  as  a  base  for  compculson  of  price 
changes  In  the  various  Items  we  buy  as  con- 
sumers .  .  .  and  If  we  use  It  as  a  base  to 
messure  recent  trends  In  farm  prices,  mar- 
ketlnc  charges,  and  retail  food  prices,  some 
Interesting  facts  emerge. 

1.  Farm  pricea  In  1006  were  8  percent  be- 
low tbfl  1»47-<19  base  period.  In  arst-half 
19M  they  were  3  percent  below,  and  last 
month  tbey  wwe  1  ^  percent  below  the  oaM 
period. 

3.  Retail  food  prices  in  196S  were  28  per- 
cent higher  than  In  the  1947-49  period  in 
June  WM,  tboy  were  up  34  percent  from  the 
base  period. 

Last  jmx  tbe  cost  to  cozuumen  ot  f&rm- 
produoed  food  totaled  177.8  blUlon,  up  $34.3 
billion,  or  T9  percent,  from  the  1947-49  av- 
erage of  $43.4  blUlon.  Of  this  9S4.3  billion 
Inoreaae  In  the  oost  ot  farm-produced  food. 
$37.8  bilUon.  or  80.7  pareant.  was  received  by 
th«  nuuketlng  agwaciea,  proceaaors,  and  other 
oomponanta — In  other  words,  tbe  middle- 
man. Only  88^  billion,  or  193  percent, 
trickled  down  to  the  farmer  for  the  much 
larger  volume  of  products  he  delivered  to  the 
dlatrlbutlon  syst«n. 

TiM  point  ttieae  figures  dramatise  U  that 
farm  prteaa  and  farm  income  have  lagged  far 
behind  the  return  to  other  sectors  of  our 
•ooaomy. 


These  objective  if  acts  establish,  I  think, 
beyond  oontrovers]!  that  farm  prices  are  not 
tiia  major  cause  of  increased  food  prices  that 
w«  are  now  ezperianclng.  On  the  contrary, 
farm  prices  lagged  behind  the  Increased 
prlcea  of  other  It^ms  which  make  up  the 
ooat  of  living. 

Today,  the  American  consumer — despite 
recant  price  rises — Is  eating  better  food,  at  a 
lower  real  cost,  tb<n  he  ever  has  before.  As 
the  accompanying  chart  shows,  the  average 
family  today  spen<Ss  about  18  percent  of  Its 
after-tax  pay  on  food — the  lowest  average  In 
the  world,  and  by  far  tbe  lowest  In  our  en- 
tire history.  In  1947  this  same  family  spend 
36  percent  of  Its  take-home  pay  for  food,  and 
as  recently  as  I960' spent  30  percent.  If  the 
percent  of  take-ho|ne  pay  spent  for  food  re- 
mained the  same  as  It  was  in  1947.  t35  bil- 
lion would  be  added  to  the  nation's  food  bill 
and  about  $750  a  yaar  to  a  family  of  four. 

I  resjiectfully  BiA>mtt  that  recent  modest 
farm  price  increaees  have  been  too  long 
delayed. 

They  are  fair  to  the  farmer 

They  are  needed  by  the  farmer. 

They  are  not  unfair  to  the  consumer. 

In  a  broad  sense)  tbey  are  In  tbe  national 
Interest. 


career  of  many,  many  Journalist*  who 
benefited  from  his  acumen  and  skill,  and 
his  Influence  will  long  be  felt  in  news 
circles. 

I  Join  his  countless  other  friends  in 
mourning  the  passing  of  this  truly  good 
man.  To  his  lovely  wife  Eva  and  his 
daughter  I  extend  ray  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 


U.S.  Officials  ia  Vietnam  WiU  Be  Ga«tti 
at  G)ffec  for  Hoaie  Members  Wednet- 
day  at  3  p.m. 


Tbe  Late  Aaron  Benetcb 


EXTENSIOM  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  >Ew  jntsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16, 1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  my  good  friend,  Aaron  Benesch,  is 
a  deep  personal  loss  to  me.  His  ability 
and  integrity,  coupled  with  his  friendly 
nature  and  generous  spirit,  won  Aaron 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  exemplified  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  his  profession  during  his  distin- 
guished career  of  more  than  50  years  as 
a  newspaperman*    He  helped  shape  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIKNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  16, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
look  at  the  other  war  in  Vietnam,  with 
emphasis  on  health  and  agriculture, 
will  be  the  topic  at  our  foreign  aid  coffee 
this  Wednesday,  Augtist  17. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  two  top  men 
who  are  in  Washington  for  a  few  days 
as  our  speakers : 

Maj.  Gen,  James  W.  Humphreys,  chief 
of  the  entire  U.S.  civilian  health  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam;  Carl  P.  Van  Haeften. 
chief  of  all  D.S.  agricultural  work  in 
Vietnam. 

Also  present  will  be  Donald  MacDon- 
ald,  the  new  chief  of  the  U.S.  AID  mis- 
sion In  Vietnam  who  was  appointed  last 
week,  and  Rutherford  Poats  who  heads 
up  all  of  the  Par  East  work  of  AID. 

I  hope  that  a  great  many  Congress- 
men can  attend. 

Subject:  Vietnam — Helping  People. 
Place:  Speaker's  dining  room.  Date: 
Wednesday,  August  17,  1966.  Time:  3 
pjn.    Members  only. 


HOUSE  (MF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D,D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  my  joy  may  remain  in  you  and  that 
yow  joy  might  be  full. — Jobn  15:  11. 

O  Thou  whose  light  never  fades,  whose 
love  never  fails,  and  whose  life  never 
dies — as  we  open  the  windows  of  our 
hesirtB  to  Thee  Hi  prayer  may  we  be  filled 
with  the  fftory  of  Thy  prwenoe.  with  the 
gxeat&MB  of  Tlor  aplrtt.  and  with  the 
grwMlsur  of  Thy  grace 

Okrant  unto  us  the  royaHgr  of  an  inward 
happiness  and  the  sersaity  at  mind 
which  comes  from  living  cloae  to  Thee. 
Daily  renew  in  us  the  sense  of  Joy  and  let 
Thy  eternal  spirit  dwell  In  our  minds  and 
bodle^  fining  every  comer  of  our  hearts 
with  ucht  and  grace,  so  that,  bearing 
about  wHix  us  tbe  InfccUoo  of  a  good 
Munge.  we  may  be  dtSiiaHB  of  life  and 
may  neat  all  Ills  and  acddents  wtth  a 


gallant  and  highhearted  happiness  giv- 
ing Thee  thanks  always  for  all  things: 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


West  Virginia,  Mr.  IwoinrK,  Mr.  Tmni- 
MOND,  and  Mr.  Tower  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE!  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  ai^roved. 


MESSAGE  PKOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  frotn  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoiuiced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  tltie: 

B,  643.  An  act  i(k  the  relief  of  Cbung  K. 
Won. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  thel  bill  (S.  3105)  entitled 
"An  act  to  autho^ze  certain  construction 
at  military  instulatlons.  and  for  other 
purixMes,"  reQue^  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  uie  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  tthereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jacksoh,  Mb,  CAimoH.  Mr.  Btxd  ot 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accoimts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  during 
general  debate  on  tomorrow,  August  18, 
1066. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


August  17,  196^ 
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SUBCOMMnTKE  ON  ELECTIONS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MrNISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Electiooa  of  the  Committee  od 


House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, because  I  understand  this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aide. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cch-- 
rect. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Therefore,  I  shaU 
shortly  withdraw  my  reservation. 

LKOISIATrVX   FBOOaAlC 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  he  can  give  us  some  information  as  to 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  if  we  proceed  in  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  if  we  complete  the  pro- 
gram as  previously  announced  and 
scheduled  and  on  the  whip  notice,  and 
other  miscellaneous  matters,  by  tomor- 
row night,  it  is  my  Intention  to  ask  that 
we  go  over  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION AT  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  3105) 
to  authorize  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Rivers  of  South  CaroUna,  Philbir, 
HiBERT.  Price,  Pishsr,  Hardy,  Batks, 
Arends,  O'Konski,  and  Bray. 


BR.  14026,  A  BILL  TO  LOWER 

INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
tny  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  Itself  for  or  agahist 
lower  Interest  rates. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  the 
^eaker  that  he  will  recognize  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  bring  up  HJl.  14026  under 
the  21 -day  discharge  rule.  The  House 
will  then  decide  whether  or  not  to  place 
"us  bill  on  the  calendar  for  action. 

H.R,  14026,  is  fri  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  to 


oome  before  the  Congress  this  session. 
This  bill  will  give  us  the  tint  real  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  a  concrete  vote  fw  lower 
interest  rates. 

We  have  heard  many  comments  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  In  recent  days  about 
who  supports  lower  interest  rates. 
Through  HJi.  14026,  all  of  us  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  convert  these  words 
into  meaningful  action. 

HJ«.  14026  will  firmly  establish  that 
it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  roll  bade 
the  high  Interest  rates  established  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  last  December. 
This  bill  places  a  4  y2 -Percent  interest 
rate  celling  on  aU  certificates  of  deposit 
of  under  $100,000  Issued  by  commercial 
banks.  This  bill  will  stop  the  interest 
rate  war  which  has  been  waged  between 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
for  small  savings.  Ilie  Interest  rate  war 
developed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  action  In  raising 
interest  rates  37  Ms  percent  to  5  Vi  percent 
on  certificates  of  deposit. 

HJl.  14026  will  st<H)  the  drain  of  sav- 
ings from  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, which  are  the  primary  source  of 
homebullding  funds.  This  means  that 
new  and  additional  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  homebuildlng  at  lower  Interest 
rates.  The  sagging  building  industry, 
which  has  dropped  to  its  lowest  point  In 
more  than  5  years,  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  H.R.  14026. 

Even  more  important,  this  bill  will 
put  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  lower 
interest  rates.  This  bill  will  mean  that 
Congress  has  at  long  last  accepted  a 
major  responsibility  for  monetary  affairs, 
rather  than  leaving  the  total  authority  to 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  everything  possible  to  assure  that  we 
get  HB.  14026  through  the  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  HJl.  14026 
will  be  a  test  of  the  will  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  question  of 
interest  rates. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON  HIDES 
SHOULD  BE  ENDED  NOW 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Houseifor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  3,  18  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  introduced  legislation  to 
end  A(port  controls  on  hides  imposed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  on  March 
7.  These  hide  controls  have  already 
cause<l  a  greatly  depressing  effect  on 
cattle  prices  and  losses  running  into  the 
mlllloils  of  dollars.  Reports  indicate  that 
these  iontrols  are  having  a  continued  de- 
pressiag  effect  on  cattle  and  hide  prices 
and  the  loss  Is  mounting  with  each  day 
that  the  controls  are  allowed  to  remain. 

C&sii  cattle  prices  quoted  in  Chicago 
for  the  first  week  in.  March  were  6  cents 
above  those  quoted  this  Monday.  The 
time  between  then  and  now  plots  a  steady 
graphic  drop  of  prices — resulting  from 
the  imposition  of  export  controls.    Hides 


prices  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  are 
shown  at  21  cents  and  the  futures  indi- 
cate that  they  also  will  continue  to  drop- 
down to  the  17-  and  18-cent  level  next 
year. 

From  all  of  the  data  available  it  can 
be  clearly  seen  that  the  export  controls 
on  hides  have  hurt  and  will  continue  to 
hurt  the  cattle  and  hide  industry  of 
America  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to 
remain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well- 
known  shoe  manufacturer  reports  an 
anticipated  15  percent  increase  in  sales 
and  eamlpgs  in  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31.  They  raised  prices  In  the  spring 
about  4^  percent  and  do  not  expect  fall 
sales  to  be  hurt  by  an  industrywide  in- 
crease on  shoes  of  $1  to  $2  per  pair.  Who 
is  profiting  from  the  loss  of  th^  cattle  in- 
dustry? 

Cattle  prices  are  undoubtedly  de- 
pressed as  a  result  of  the  controls  over 
hide  exports,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  will 
continue  to  be  depressed  until  Congress 
enacts  legislation  ending  the  export 
quotas  on  hides.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
press  for  immediate  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion introduced  that  would  end  export 
controls  on  hides. 


TRAINING  OF  MIDDLE  EASTERN  OF- 
FICERS IN  U.S.  ARMY  SHOULD  BE 
DISCONTINUED 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remaiiu. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unaware — and  I  believe  most  of  my  col- 
leagiies  were  unaware — ^that  our  Govern- 
ment trains  in  the  United  States,  officers 
of  the  armed  forces  of  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Jordan.  I 
learned  this  from  the  testimony  of  no 
less  an  authcMrlty  than  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  himself,  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  these  countries 
has  vowed  to  pursue  in  the  Middle  East 
a  pQUcy  totally  contrary  to  our  own. 
Each  has  vowed  to  make  war — until 
Israel  has  been  destroyed.  We  are  Gain- 
ing what  Secretary  McNamara  calls  their 
"best  ofBcers"  to  wage  that  war.  I  re- 
gard this  practice  as  inconsistent  with 
our  stated  policies,  contjury  to  our  na- 
tiontd  interest,  and  dangerous. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  SpesLker,  of  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  do  not  strmgthen  the 
military  power  of  these  Arab  States,  then 
the  Soviet  Union  will.  The  AnUM  have 
been  blackmailing  us  with  this  tactic  for 
years.  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  in 
welcoming  their  officers  to  our  training 
camps.  It  is  one  thing  to  sell  arms  on 
a  business  basis,  anothier  to  train  these 
men  as  our  allies.  I  insist  that  these 
Arab  officers  t$  sent  home,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  blackmail  has  gone  too  tar.  We 
need  not  give  the  warmongers  our  hos- 
pltaUty,  too. 


CORRECTION  OPTHB  RECORD 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  ^)eaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  amendment  procedure 
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on  AucMBt  16.  1968,  dtulng  ocnaldeniticm 
gfHJt.  14610,  In  oupoBlnc  an  Mneci<)aiait 
eOtna  bf  the  scDtleman  Xn>m  New  York 
IMr.  Fnrb),  I  refeiied  to  that  gentle- 
man's remarks  made  during  the  course 
of  the  general  debate  on  tlie  bUl.  i  had 
ta  front  of  me  at  that  ttaoa  the  tean- 
•crlpC  of  his  remarks  In  which  he  first 
OMd  the  figure  $40  mllll(m  in  answer  to 
an  Inquiry  made  by  me  of  him  at  that 
time.  The  transcript  showed  a  corree- 
tion  by  him  In  Ink  changing  the  figure 
$40  munon  to  read  $400,000.  I  referred  to 
that  fact  and  those  figures  during  the 
oouiw  of  my  remarks  in  ojH^osition  to 
his  amendment  and  th^  do  correctly 
appear  as  I  stated  them  at  page  19579 
of  the  CONGRCssioirAL  RccoKD  of  August 
16.  1966. 

Upon  examination  of  the  Record  I  now 
find,  however,  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pino!  has  made  a  fur- 
ther correction  of  his  original  remarks, 
changing  the  figure  of  $400,000  to  read 
$16  million,  on  page  10566  of  the  Cos- 
OSSSSIONAI.  RXCORD  of  August   16,    1966. 

This  last  change,  made  after  I  made 
my  remarks  which  appear  on  page  19579 
now  make  it  appear  that  I  had  misstated 
what  he  said. 

I  accordingly  ask  that  my  remarks  be 
corrected  to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19579  of  the  Conorsssional 
RacoRD  of  August  16.  1966.  after  the 
sentence  appearing  at  the  top  of  the 
third  column: 

H»  tus  correctad  hlx  remarks,  u  of  coutm, 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  and  the  Becoro  aow 
rewk  6400,000. 

Insert  the  following  sentence: 

He  has  again  corrected  the  flgur«  to  read 
ais  mlUlwn 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CPRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  I  Inquize  of 
the  gentlemaii  from  New  York  as  to 
whether  or  aot  the  gentleman  has  noti- 
fied the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pmol?  I  feel  that  this  should  be  done 
before  this  re<iueBt  is  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  MultirI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
genttonan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BfULTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tele- 
IH^ned  the  ofllce  of  the  gentlunan  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pmol  this  momtng  and 
left  a  message  for  the  gentleman  since 
he  was  not  avmilaMe. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  %M»ker.  I  would 
ms  this:  I  wonder  if  the  centleman  from 
Mew  Yolic  (Mr.  MuLnal  would  withhold 
his  reoueat  uiiUl  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorit  [Mr.  Pmol  has  an  opportunity  to 
be  pftatni  on  the  fkx>r  of  the  House  at 
the«rae  the  request  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  thla.  other  than  I  believe,  in  fair- 
ness and  if  the  Rccors  Is  to  be  OQrre<rted, 
•Bd  I  believe  it  should  be,  and  I  further 
feel  that  the  gentleman  is  prnrtfi^t»^ 
properly,  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pufol  be  gtv«a  an  ojvortunlty 
to  be  hen.  and  I  woidd  withft«w  such 
•n  obiJeetioD  when  this  la  ■K^rwMTiinhfd 


Mr.  MUI.TSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?, 

Mr.  CURTIS,    pertalnly, 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  ctutoge  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  J^Tew  Yoik  [Mr.  Foio]. 
That  is  hi«  prerogative.  I  am  merely 
asking  that  there  he  an  additional  izusert 
in  my  remarks  sq  as  to  show  that  I  did 
not  misstate  what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I^  am  not  accusing  the 
gentleman  of  an^  misstatement,  but  he 
has  corrected  hi4  remarks  after  I  had 
mader  my  stateinent  with  reference 
thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only  asking  that 
my  remarks  be  corrected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  gentleman  Q-om  New  York  [Mr. 
Mxn,TER]  Is  proceejilng  very  properly  and 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  upon  that 
procedure.  However,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  wltiihold  his  request  for, 
perhaps,  whatever  length  of  time  might 
be  necessary  to  get  in  touch  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  withdraw  my  request 
for  the  time  being. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  []^r.  Multer]  withdraw 
his  unanimous-cotisent  request? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  withdraw  it  at  this 
time. 


PROUD   OF   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cdnsent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETiry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  proud  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives yesterday. 

For  so  long  now  we  have  seen  the 
Judicial  branch  trespass  upon  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  this  House. 
And  for  so  long  we  have  seen  the  legisla- 
tive branch  take  it  with  little  complaint 
and  absolutely  no  action,  although  some 
of  us.  Including  myself,  have  complained 
and  demanded  action. 

Yesterday  was  a  different  day.  Soon 
after  the  House  cenvened.  one  Member 
after  another  was  on  his  feet  pouring  a 
good  dose  of  verbsfi  medicine  and  back- 
lash down  the  throat  of  a  power-hungry 
Judge.  One  after  another  challenged  the 
court  and  urged  passage  of  various  rem- 
edies to  put  a  stop  to  the  wild  departure 
of  the  Judiciary  f*om  its  constitutional 
realm  and  particularly  to  end  its  tres- 
pass upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  (^vernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  of  you  for 
haying  led  the  way  with  your  statement. 
You  are  widely  respected  throughout 
this  Nation,  and  particularly  by  your 
colleagues.  We  Ijiank  you  for  your 
prompt,  firm,  and  forthright  challenge 
of  a  Judge's  attemiit  to  dictate  to  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Houge  and  to  say  when  It 
can  and  cannot  meet. 

I  shall  never  for$et  when  I  first  came 
here  and  heard  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn,  as  he  ad^iaed  with  the  fresh- 
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man  Members  on  the  history  of  thi 
House  and  about  our  dirties.  I  remem- 
ber so  well  Mr.  Sam  telling  us  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  truly  the 
voice  of  the  people,  that  we  were  closer 
to  them  than  any  others,  unless  It  be  the 
leaders  of  their  churches,  and  that  no 
one  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  this 
body  to  serve  here  unless  he  was  elected 
.  by  the  people. 

The  Library  of  Congress  teUs  me,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  approximately  9,400  men 
and  women  have  lilted  their  hands  to  be 
sworn  as  Members  of  this  House  and  not 
the  first  one  ever  got  here  except  by  elec- 
tion and  as  the  choice  of  his  people. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  this  cannot 
be  said  of  the  Judicial  branch,  nor  al- 
together  of  the  executive  branch,  nor 
even  of  the  other  body.  All  Judg^  are 
appointed.  All  Presidents  are  not 
elected.  Some  have  become  President 
by  advancing  to  the  position  after  it 
suddenly  became  vacant.  This  also  efh 
piles  to  the  other  body,  when  upon  a 
vacancy  suddenly  occurring,  the  seat  is 
filled  by  appointment  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  But  no  one,  emphasized 
Mr.  Sam,  can  take  a  seat  In  this  House 
and  lift  his  voice  in  behalf  of  his  people 
unless  the  people  for  whom  he  speaks 
sent  him  here  as  their  choice  via  a  free 
election. 

So,  we  have  a  bit  of  distinction  which 
should  make  us  all  very  proud.  When 
we  speak,  we  know  we  do  so  as  chosen 
Representatives  of  the  people. 

Yesterday,  many  of  us  were  speaHng 
out.  We  were  speaking  out  for  our 
people.  We  were  standing  up  for  the 
constitutional  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives assigned  to  us  as  Representatlres 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  We  demanded 
that  the  judiciary  stay  within  its  sphere 
of  constitutional  authority.  We  were  not 
being  disrespectful  of  the  Judiciary.  We 
regard  It  as  an  essential  arm  of  our 
Government.  We  only  asked  that  it 
stick  to  Its  own  knitting— a  very  sound 
and  simple  request. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  urged  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  see  that  the  Ju- 
.diclary  does  Just  that.  And  I  hope  the 
legislation  will  come  very  soon.  I  firmly 
believe  most  of  us  are  ready  for  It.  I 
certainly  am  and  I  am  sure  the  people 
are. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wifl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  attended 
a  funeral  yesterday  morning  while  this 
matter  was  under  disciission  imoer  the 
1 -minute  rule.  I  have  read  the  variou* 
statements  of  Members  in  the  Cohgbss- 
siONAL  RzcoRO  this  momlng.  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  pride  in  the  House  o( 
Representatives . 

I  believe  in  the  separation  of  power*. 
I  respect  the  Judicial  department,  and 
I  have  always  defended  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  very  important  functions- 
I  respect  the  executive  branch  as  an- 
other  coordinate  department.  I  also 
have  the  tiighest  reqtect  and  feel  tbi 
strongest  personal  obligation  toward  tbi 
Congress  and  particularly  the  House  tt 
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H^resentatlves,  the  pe<^le8'  part  of  the 
Oovemment.  I  regard  it  as  the  duty  of 
this  House  smd  of  every  Member  in  it 
to  guard  the  prerogatives  of  this  body, 
llie  American  people  expect  us  to  do  tills; 
the  Constitution  requires  us  to  do  this. 
And  let  no  one  make  any  mistake  about 
It— this  we  shall  do. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well  I  know  that 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  leader. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  our  great 
Speaker,  and  I  am  sure  of  every  Member. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
oflScial  business  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  attend  the  session  Augoost  15.  If 
I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows : 

On  rollcall  No.  218,  "yea."  On  roll- 
call  No.  219.  "yea."  On  rollcall  No.  220. 
"yea."    On  rollcall  No.  221.  "nay." 


JtTLES  DUBOIS 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  express  my  shock  at 
the  sudden  death  of  Jules  EKibols.  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  distinguished  Latin 
Amwican  correspondent. 

Mr.  DutMis  was  one  of  the  world's  most 
widely  known  and  respected  reporters 
and  was  an  acknowledged  specialist  in 
Latin  American  affairs. 

He  had  amazing  contacts  throughout 
Latin  America,  and  his  accuracy  and 
fairness  in  reporting  the  news  earned 
him  the  respect  of  all  who  worked  with 
him.  His  accuracy  was  a  special  virtue 
in  the  turbulent  Latin  American  scene. 
He  was  a  Journalist  of  unusual  ability 
who  championed  legitimate  causes  In 
hifi  effective  reporting  of  the  news.  He 
did  all  he  could  during  his  career  com- 
bating the  perennial  dictatorships  of 
Latin  America  and  in  recent  jrears  he 
effectively  exposed  the  Communist  oper- 
ations throughout  that  continent. 

Unlike  the  State  Department,  he  called 
the  true  shots  on  Castro  long  before  the 
Communist  direction  of  tils  revolution 
twcame  known.  He  was  especially  dra- 
«B*ttc  in  the  past  year  exposing  the  Com- 
munist underground  activities  in  the 
&)minlcan  Republic. 

.Mrs.  Derwinskl  joins  me  In  expressing 
to  Mrs.  Dubois  and  her  famfly  our  deep- 
art  sympathy.  Mr.  Dubois'  memory  will 
w  an  Inspiration  to  Journalists  for  yeans 
to  come.    He  set  an  exceptionally  high 


standard  for  the  profession  in  which  he 
performed  so  nobly. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ulinoli  in  expressing  my  deep  shock  at 
the  passing  of  Jules  Dubois  and  in  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  tiis  family. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  for  a  number 
of  yesirs  to  attend  conferences  and  meet- 
ings with  him  in  the  Latin  American 
area.  He  was  a  very  able  newspaper- 
man, and  he  called  his  shots  as  he  saw 
them. 

As  chairman  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  Committee  in  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  Jules  Dubois  has  been 
one  of  the  key  figiures  In  the  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Latin  America. 

John  T.  O'Rourke,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  Mr.  Dubois'  successor  in  the 
freedom-of-the  press  post,  said  his  death 
was  a  blow  to  those  who  support  the 
truth.     He  said : 

All  over  this  hemisphere  Jules  Dubois  has 
been  for  at  least  a  generation  justly  famous 
both  ae  a  truly  great  reporter  and  at  a 
dauntlasB  champion  of  the  people's  right  to 
know. 

For  the  last  15  years  he  served  as  president 
of  the  comjiuttee  on  press  freedom  of  the 
Inter-Azneric&n  Press  Association  and  only 
those  Who  worked  with  him  really  know  the 
steadfast  devotion  and  unfailing  courage  he 
brought   to   both   these   tasks. 

No  Journalist  In  our  time  has  been  so  un- 
tiring in  the  never-ending  struggle  to  make 
more  secure  the  baals  of  a  free  press  and  free 
expression. 

His  death  Is  a  personal  loss  not  only  to 
his  readers  and  his  thousands  of  friends 
and  admirers,  but  also  to  all  men  every- 
where. Who  stand  far  human  dignity,  liberty, 
and  the  right  to  speak  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Dubois'  death  Is  a 
great  loss  to  his  profession  as  well  as  to 
his  many  friends. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON  HIDES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
have  been  Intrigued  by  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  taking  the  ^oor  to 
castigate  their  own  administration.  I 
refer  to  the  spee<*  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  com- 
plalnirig  about  the  use  of  export  controls 
on  hides. 

I  think  what  he  had  to  say  was  emi- 
nently sound,  and  I  tried  to  point  out 
at  the  time.  aiKl  I  have  continued  to. 
tiiat  not  (mly  is  tlie  adminlstraticm  pro- 
ceeding unsoimdly.  but  I  would  say  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  law.  This  is  a 
very  strange  situation  where  we  cut  back 
on  our  exports  abd  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  liberalization  of  the  im- 


ports In  regard  to  dairy  products,  and  so 
forth,  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  serious 
ImtMlance  of  international  payments 
where  we  should  be  encouraging  exports 
and  hcH>efully  restricting  to  some  extent 
the  imports.  But  all  of  this  is  a  further 
attempt  of  the  administration  to  grm>ple 
with  the  proUems  of  domestic  inflation 
without  hitting  at  ttie  basic  cause,  which 
mainly  is  overspending  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Oovenmient. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINaS 

Mr.  HAYS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  Sen- 
ate Ccmcurrent  Resolution  90,  to  author- 
ize printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings: 

CONFERENCS    REPORT     ( H.    REIT.    NO.     1867) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Ree.  90)  to  authorize 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  reepectlve  Houses  as  foUow*: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

Watke  L.  Hats, 
Paul  C.  Jones, 

ROBEBT    J.    COESETT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovse. 
B.  EvBiETT  Jordan. 
^  CarlHatden. 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

drATEMENT 

The  maiukgers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Oon. 
Res.  90 1  to  authorize  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upKin  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  concurrent  resoluUon  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  provided  that  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  *,600  iMMittoBal  copies  of  the 
Senate  hearings  of  the  Study  Team  Report  on 
the  Recreational  OpportutUUea  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  held  In  the  8&th  Congress.  2d 
session.  The  House  amendment  reduced  the 
number  of  additional  copies  to  be  printed  to 
1.000.  Under  the  conference  agreement  the 
House  recedes. 

Watke  L.  Hats. 
Paui-  C.  Jones, 
rowsit  j.  corbett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houat. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  90,  to 
authorize  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OR06S.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  icaeivtog 
the  right  to  object,  what  Is  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  on  a  Senate  printing 
concurrent  resolation  to  print  the  hear- 
ings about  a  national  park  In  the  State 
of  Washington. 

The  SPEAKSR.  Is  there  objeotlan  to 
the  request  of  the  g entleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  aak  uuloI- 
moas  eonaant  that  tbe  statement  of  the 
tamoagtn  on  the  p«rt  of  the  House  be 
raid  In  lien  of  the  report. 

TheSPKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtwa  Ohio? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clezk  read  the  statement. 

Tbe  Moferenoe  report  was  asreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reooQslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  oonIerenc«  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 
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OAU.  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIEIJ}.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  preseot. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:  ^^ 

[BoU  No.  230] 
Andrew^  Plndley  Powell 

Glenn  Plyn*  Reee 

Bjrtnf  Port.  Gerald  R.  RMnick 

■•jrett  Pulton,  Tenn.     Rivers.  AULBka 

BoUIng  Gurmata  RoncmlJo 

Brown.  OaUf .  Ha«ftn,  Qa.  Scott 

Bwton,  Ut*h  Hawklna  Senner 

^b«U  H*bert  Slcklee 

Callaway  Kastenmeier  Skubltz 

Cameron  King.  NT.  Stephei* 

oeu«r  Landrum  Toll 

Oohelan  Long.  La.  Tupper 

oonjers  ICcXwen  Tuten 

Oormw  Martin,  Ala.  Walker.  Mlaa. 

Da»l*  Oa.  UarMn,  Man.  WhaUey 

™S««  ICnk  Wlillama 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Morris  WIUU 

■owarde,  L*.       Morrison  Wilson. 

iS^^°-       y"^y  Chart- H. 

'»"»«y  Pepper  ZaMockl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  368 
Monbers  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


SMALL 


RECLAMATION 
ACT  OP  1956 


PROJECTS 


Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  <m  the  bill 
(S.  602)  to  amend  the  SmaU  Redamatton 
Projects  Act  of  1966.  --«-«•-«* 


REAPPORTtONMENT  OP  THE  LEQIS- 
LATTTRE  OP  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Ut  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  eall 
W  the  ooaferenee  report  on  the  biU 
<H3.    13J77)    to    amoid    the   Revliied 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  pro- 
vide tor  the  reapporttonment   of  the 
LeBlafature of  the  Vlrglnlslands.  and  ask 
imaaimous  consent  that  the  statement 
nf  the  mana^raon  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  In  Ueu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU 
^J»>e^«AKro.    Is  there  oWeotton  to 
the    ramt    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 

TlHre  waa  no  objeetloii. 

Ibe  Clark  taad  the  ttatonent. 


CoifToncKCK  Rkpdkt  (H.  Rdt.  No  1851) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
■greeliig  votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  th«  Senate  to  th<!  bill  (HJl 
18277)  to  amend  tOe  Revised  Organic  .^ct  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
portlonment  of  theiLeglsUture  of  the  Virgin 
IsUiMU.  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreep  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  th«lr  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendaienta  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered (1)   and  (2);'  and  agree  to  the  same 

WAtlfE  N.  ASPINALL. 

LeoW.  O'Beien, 
WAXfTKR  Rooks, 
Rookas  C.  B.  MoKXON, 
Managers  of  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Hjbnbrt  M.  Jackson, 
Qxj^iTOj  N.  Bdbdick, 
Managers  on.  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

ST«rKMENT 

The  -managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13277)  to 
amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  provide  tor  the  reapportionment 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

The  Senate  amenckd  H.R.  13277  in  two  re- 
g)ects.  Amendment  No.  (1)  deleted  the 
House  language  maWng  January  1.  1967  the 
effective  date  for  th«  amendment  to  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  contained  In  HR  13277 
Amendment  No.  (2)  provides  that  H.R.  13277 
shall  become  effecUVe  with  respect  to  the 
members  of  the  Legtslature  to  be  elected  at 
the  November  l»6«  election.  Although  the 
intent  of  the  House  language  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  Ifce  Senate  amendments 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  latter  Is  clearer 
than  the  former  and  should  be  adopted. 

The  qualified  votets  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
will,  under  H.R.  13277,  as  amended,  elect  16 
members  to  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  on 
November  8.  1966.  TTeui  the  Legislature  pro- 
vides Otherwise,  four  members  will  be  elected 
at  large,  five  will  be  elected  from  the  St 
TTbomaa  District.  Ave  from  the  St.  Croix  Dls- 
tmct.  and  one  from  i  the  St.  John  DUtrlct 
The  conferees  note,  la  addition,  that  the  bill 
makes  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  the 
standard  by  which  the  validity  of  apportion- 
ment of  seats  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Legisla- 
ture will  be  determined  In  judicial  proceed- 

■nie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re- 
B^t  that  the  CongreaB  did  not  take  final  ac- 
tion on  HH.  13277  at  an  earUer  date,  a  step 
Which  would  have  lessened  the  anxiety  and 
lll-feellng  expressed  by  hundreds  of  Vlrain 
Islanders  In  the  last  few  weeks.  The  House 
managers  are.  howevtr.  confident  that  the 
Governor  and  member  of  the  Legislature  will 
exert  ttie  wisdom  and  imtlatlve  they  poaseos 
to  make  the  reapportionment  procedures  op- 
erate In  a  amooth  an6  orderly  manner. 

WATifc  N.  AapiWAix. 

Lk>  W.  O'Bkixn, 

WAi.T«a  RoGxu, 

ROGlis  C.  B.  MORTOK, 

Managers  on  thp  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  HoUse  gave  its  approval 
to  HJl.  132T7,  which  would  give  to  the 
P«^le  of  the  Virgin  Islands  greater 
autonomy  in  the  choice  of  their  leglsla- 

^x^-^l***'  **"«  **>e  «<>»«  provided, 
and  the  Senate  a«re«d  to  this  part  of  the 


blU,  that  the  leglalaUve  body  of  the  Vlr 
gin  Islands  should  consist  of  one  house 
composed  of  15  members.  5  frornim 
Croix,  5  from  St.  Thomas,  and  1  fron 
the  Island  of  St.  John.  untU  such  Ume 
as  the  legislative  body  of  the  virgin 
Islands  saw  fit  to  do  otherwise. 

In  the  House-passed  bill  we  used  the 
language  to  state  that  the  act  would  be- 
come  effective  January  1.  1967  in  so 
doing  we  left  the  matter  so  that  the  other 
body  considered  it  as  behig  more  or  less 
ambiguous,  and  they  changed  that  date 
with  two  amendments  striking  out  the 
effective  date  of  the  act,  in  the  first  place 
and  placing  it  in  the  bffl  at  a  later  point 
with  language  meaning  tlie  same  thing' 
It  was  the  thought  of  the  House  when 
we  passed  the  blU  that  the  effective  date 
would  be  January  1.  1967.  and  that  the 
next  legislative  body  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands would  be  chosen  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Several  weeks  passed  af  l^r  the  House 
gave  its  approval  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore it  was  acted  upon  by  the  other  body 
When  It  got  out  of  the  other  body,  they 
had  changed  it  as  I  have  suggested 
leaving  a  short  time  only  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  get  themselves  In  readiness 
for  the  election  which  Is  coming  up. 

Since  that  time,  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  entered  into  a  political 
controversy  and  have  each  been  trying 
to  seek  an  advantage  over  the  other 
some  declaring  they  want  the  first  elec- 
tion postponed,  others  declaring  Uiey 
would  like  to  have  the  election  of  this 
November  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  the  addlticKial  legislators 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  its  assembly 
in  1967. 

It  has  never  been  the  p(^lcy  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  handled  this  legislation,  or 
of  the  House,  to  enter  into  these  parti- 
san differences  any  more  than  neces- 
sary in  the  Virgin  Islands.    In  the  con- 
ference report,  the  House— with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  our  colleagues — signed 
the  conference  report  agreeing  to  recede 
from  the  House  position  and  accept  the 
Senate     amendments.    Our     colleague, 
the  gentleman  frcxn  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SaylohI,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  did  not  see  fit  to  sign  the 
report,   because  he  felt  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  left,  although  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  nu- 
Jorlty  of  the  members  of  their  assembly 
have  stated  that  they  would  meet  im- 
mediately and  proceed  with  the  neces- 
sary changes  to  their  election  law  to 
provide  for  an  election  which  would  take 
care  of  aU  that,  is  desh^. 

So  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylok]  may  explain  his 
position.  I  now  yield  to  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  with  mixed  emotions.  lam 
in  favor  of  Increasing  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  by  15.  as  was  done 
by  this  bill,  but  I  am  oppoaed  to  havlxK 
the  election  with  tlie  15  members  occur 
this  year.    liiy  reasons  are  as  follows: 

We  have  stated  that  we  do  not  In- 
tend— and  I  am  sure  that  Is  the  polkT 
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of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — 
to  interfere  In  the  Internal  political  af- 
fairs of  any  of  our  territories  or  Insular 
possessions. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
has  on  its  books  at  the  present  time  a 
statute  governing  the  election  laws.  The 
sequence  of  election  activities,  as  adver- 
tised by  the  Secretary,  state  that  begin- 
ning on  July  5,  1966,  certain  evente  re- 
quired by  their  laws  are  In  operation. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Seqitenck  or  Election  AcTivrrns 

1.  July  6.  1966 — Determination  and  certl- 
flcatlon  of  poUtlcal  piLrtles  by  Supervisor  of 
Bectlons  to  Board  of  Elections — tenth  Tuee- 
dajr  preceding  each  primary — Subchapter  I. 
Sec.  S41.  Title  18.  VJ.C. 

2.  July  14.  1966 — Ascertainment  of  offices 
for  which  candidates  are  to  be  ncxnlnated  by 
Supervisor  of  Slectlons.  Sec.  343.  Id. 

3.  July  14.  1966 — Manner  of  signing  nomi- 
nation petitions;  time  of  circulating.  Sec. 
345.  id. 

4.  August  1.  1968 — Date  for  submission  of 
Emblem— Subchaptw  m,  Sec.  49r,  Id 

5.  August  12.  1966 — Last  day  of  registra- 
tion of  new  voters  prior  to  September  13 
Prtmary.  Sec.  94,  Id. 

6.  August  14,  1966 — Last  day  for  filing 
oomlnailon  petitions  for  party  offlcee  and 
public  offlces  in  1966  primary.  Chapter  17. 
Sec.  349.  id.  See  Sees.  346,  347,  348  and  349 
for  oompoeitlon  of  petition — also  357(d)  for 
Qcmlnating  more  than  two  (2)  Senators  at 
Large  under  existing  law. 

7.  August  19,  1966 — Last  day  to  withdraw 
candidates  for  nomination  or  election  at  pri- 
nukT)-.   Chapter  17,  Sec.  350,  Id.    *• 

8.  August  21.  1966 — or  shortly  thereafter — 
Candidates  to  be  notified  individually  by 
Sujjervlsor  of  Elections  and  by  circulation  In 
pew8pap>ers  the  date  fixed  for  casting  lots  by 
Supervisor  to  determine  position  of  candi- 
dates on  ballots.    Sec.  351,  Id. 

Immediately  thereafter.  Supervisor  to  fur- 
nish Boards  of  Elections  with  lists  of  candi- 
dates of  each  party  for  the  various  offices  In 
the  order  in  which  they  will  appear  on  the 
ballot — candidates  to  be  likewise  notified. 
Sec.  352,  id. 

».  August  23,  196ft— Notices  Of  primaries 
and  general  elections  to  be  made  by  Super- 
visor of  Elections.  Sec.  561,  id. 

10.  August  24.  1966 — PeUtlon  to  strike  off 
names  and  last  day  to  be  made  by  any  qual- 
ified elector,  Section  113,  Id.  (Also  October 
19.) 

11.  August  24,  1966 — AppllcaUon  for  bal- 
lots; last  day.  Armed  Services  personnel. 

12.  September  3.  1966 — Appeals  to  court: 
time  of  hearing;  notice;  postponement;  hear- 
ing decision  of  court;  costs  and  fees.  Sec. 
119.  id.    (Also  October  29.) 

13.  September  13.  1966 — Primary  Day — 
CUp.  11,  Sec.  232,  Id.  Seven  days  later  re- 
quest recount  if  nec*«sary. 

14.  September  18  1966 — Mrst  legal  day  to 
'««ume  registration  of  new  voters.  Section 
94,  id.    (Also  November  13.) 

16.  September  24  1966 — Time  for  filing 
nomlnaung  papers  with  Supervisor's  Office, 
Section  386,  Id. 

18.  September  30  1966 — Date  for  casting 
lots  to  break  tie  vote  In  primary — at  12:00 
Noon.    Sec.  368.  Id. 

17.  October  7  1966— Last  legal  day  to 
'•gtster  to  vote  prior  to  Election.  Sec.  94. 
id. 

18  October  9  1966 — ^Last  day  for  filing 
nomination  papers  of  Indepvndents  and 
others  not  Involved  In  primary.  Sec.  38S,  W. 
(Also  September  24.) 

l»  October  13  l»«»— Day  on  which  8u- 
I*"»sor  must  hold  pubUc  hearing  and  sum- 
n»n  material  wltneeaee  If  Identity  of  any 
*gner  of   petition   is   unknown   or   U   chal- 


len««d  by  clUaan.  Bee.  411.  Subchapter  m. 
Id. 

30.  October  14.  1966 — Last  day  for  candi- 
date to  withdraw  nomination.     Sec.  418.  id. 

21.  October  14  1966 — ^Day  on  which  peti- 
tion to  set  aside  nomination  may  be  fiJed 
In  District  Court.    Sec.  413,  id. 

23.  October  18  1966— Notices  of  primaries 
and  general  electloaa  by  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions for  each  district. 

23.  October  19  IflSfl — AppUcatlon  for  bal- 
lots: last  day  poaatble  for  Armed  Services 
personnel. 

24.  October  19  1B6S — Last  day  for  ffllng 
substituted  nomination  certificates  and 
papers  If  vacancy  Is  catised  by  withdrawal 
of  original  candidate.  In  case  of  death  of 
candidate,  any  ttnse  prior  to  printing  of 
ballots.  Sec.  416,  Id.  Last  day  to  make 
application  for  Aboentee  Ballot.  Chap.  26 
Sec.  664,  Id. 

26.  October  20  1$68 — ^Day  on  which  Dis- 
trict Ootirt  miist  hold  hearing,  if  petition 
Is  filed  to  set  aside  nomination.  Subchap- 
ter m.  Sec.  412.  Id. 

26.  immediately  after  filing  NomlnaUon 
Papers— October  19  1966 — Government 
Secretary  to  fix  day  for  casting  lots  to  de- 
termlnfc  p>osltlon  of  names  on  ballots. 

27.  November  8  1966 — Election  Day. 

28.  November  15  1966 — request  recount. 
If    necessary.     Chapter    28,    Sec.    629,    Id. 

Last  Sunday,  August  14,  was  the  last 
day  for  filing  nomination  papers.  We 
are  now  past  that  date.  This  bill  has 
still  not  been  sigped  by  the  President, 
but  tliE  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
last  Saturday  called  a  special  session  of 
the  letislature  to  change  their  election 
laws  in  anticipation  of  what  we  would 
pass  here.  If  this  is  not  interfering  with 
local  elections,  then  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  possible  to  do  that. 

I  have  reread  the  entire  hearings  that 
were  held  in  the  House,  and  throughout 
the  entire  hearings  nothing  was  said  by 
anyone  as  to  when  the  11  or  the  15  Sen- 
ators would  be  elected. 

It  wks  almost  on  the  very  last  page  of 
the  hearings,  on  page  148,  when  the 
amendhient  was  offered  making  it  effec- 
tive January  l,  1967.  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  made  this 
statement : 

That  takes  care  of  this  election. 

This  was  after  the  amendment  fixing 
the  effective  date  as  of  January  1,  1967. 
had  been  adopted. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  Members  when  the  original  bill 
was  introduced.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  Senators  when  they 
considered  the  bill.  But  I  feel  we  would 
be  making  a  mistake  in  passing  this  bill. 
to  be  effective  this  j^ear. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  legislature  with 
15  members,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
should  be  effective  this  year.  We  would 
be  doing  not  only  the  Governor  but  also 
the  entire  populace  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
a  favor  if  the  election  of  the  15  senators 
were  postponed  until  next  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL    TRAFFIC    AND    MOTOR 
VlSlCLE  8AFETV  ACT  OP  1966 
Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  965  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bb.  986 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adi>ptlon  of  this 

resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  hill  (HJl. 
132281  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national 
safety  program  and  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  In  interstate 
conunerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  pn-operty  damage  which 
occur  in  such  accidents.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shaJl  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment Ainder  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall 
t>e  In  Order  to  consider  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  now  in  the 
bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bUI  or  committee  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shaU  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions.  After  the  passage 
of  H.R.  13228,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shaU  be  discharged 
from  the  fxirther  consideration  of  the  blU 
(S.  3005),  and  it  shall  then  be  la  order  In 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
In  HJl.  13228  as  paesed  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QuiLUDil,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  oonstnne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  965 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13228, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  and  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
in  interstate  commerce.  Its  enactment 
will  reduce  traffic  accidents,  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  prtHwrty  damage  which  oc- 
cur in  such  accidents.  "Hie  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  houre  of 
general  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  The 
resolution  also  makes  It  In  order  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  3005.  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  tb»  Im- 
guage  of  the  House  bill. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
over  50,000  persons  will  die  on  our  high- 
ways in  1966  and  unless  a  broad-scale 
attack  is  promptly  directed  at  this  prob- 
lem, it  apiiears  Just  as  certain  that  KHne 
100,000  Americans  will  die  as  the  result 
oS  traffic  accidents  In  1978. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  legisla- 
tive committee  it  was  pointed  out  that 
since  1961  we  have  lost  about  four  times 
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as  many  members  of  the  armed  services 
In  traffic  accidents  as  we  have  In  combat 
In  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  deaths,  there  are 
millions  who  have  suffered  severe  and 
permanent  injuries.  The  cost  In  dollars 
^last  year's  traffic  accidents  has  been 
estimated  at  $8  bflUon  and  the  cost  In 
terms  of  grief  and  suffering  is  Immeas- 
urable. 

Passengers  riding  in  vehicles  moving 
at  speeds  of  60  and  70  miles  per  hour 
w-  even  higher  speed  need  to  be  pro- 
tected In  the  (Bvent  that  an  accident  does 
occur.    Such  protection  can  be  afforded 
at  least  to  a  degree  substantially  greater 
than  that  which  exists  at  present.     If 
all  reasonable  steps  are  taken  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  which  results  after  an 
accident  occurs  between  two  vehicles  or 
a  vehicle  and  a  stationary  object  dam- 
ages, injury  and  death  can  be  avoided. 
Under  HJR.  13228  work  can  be  aug- 
mented and  channeled  so  that  it  will  be 
more  widely  disseminated  to  all  inter- 
ested persons  thus  leading  to  improved 
motor  vehicle  safety  performance  with  a 
consequent  reduction  In  deaths  and  in- 
juries.    This  Is  a  nationwide  problem 
which  requires  forthright  guidance  and 
legislation  at  the  national  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  965  in  order  that  HM 
13228  may  be  considered. 

»«r   QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  genUeman  from  Indi- 
ana has  fully  stated  the  provisions  of 
Rouse  Reaohjtlon  965.    It  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general  debate 
on  H.R.  13228.  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.    The 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  toterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
now  in  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  purposes  of  amendment 
under  the  6-mlnute  rule.    After  passage 
of  HJt  13228,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
"r*®  *"**  *^»elgn  Conmerce  wffl  be  dls- 
chMTged  from  further  consideration  of 
8.  3006.  the  similar  Senate-passed  bill 
and  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  to  strike 
out  aU  after  the  enactln*  clause  ot  the 
Senate  bill  and  insert  the  provisions  con- 
fined in  H.R.  13228  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

T^  purpose  of  HJi.  13228  is  to  reduce 

oMlc  aecldeats  and  the  accompanying 

«^ibi  and  injuries.   In  order  to  achieve 

this  end.  the  legislation:  First,  provides 

for  the  establishment  of  FMeral  safety 

standards  for  motor  vehielw  and  vehicle 

sauipment;  aeoond.  safety  reaeansh  and 

oeretopment  programs  are  Instituted; 

and  third,  an  expansion  of  the  national 

driver  register  ia  authorised. 

^The  Secretary  is  required  to  establish 

ewttdams  for  motor  vehicles  and  their 

equipment.    They  are  to  be  practicable. 

taUnv  Into  account  economic  factors  and 

tfohnotogleal  abUltgr  to  achieve  the  de- 

slredreeult.   Standards  may  be  amended 

-^  w^'Otad  as  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

In  detennlnlng  standards  the  Seere- 
tai7  is  requIrBd  to:  First.  ooMider  lele- 
!J?»*S'*^  tf«U:  seoond.  consult  with 
the  Vehicle  Bquipment  Safety  Cemmis- 
MOB  and  such  Steta  or  Intc»^tote  a«en- 
«#s    as    he    deems    necessary;    third, 
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consider  whether  a  proposed  standard 
is  reasonable,  practicable,  and  appro- 
priate; and,  fourth,  consider  the  extent 
to  which  the  proposed  standard  will  fur- 
ther the  pftpose^  of  the  act.  To  secure 
Information  upoti  which  to  base  his 
orders  the  Secretary  is  empowered  to 
conduct  research,  testing,  and  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  nonprofit  Instltu- 
tiona  qualified  to  conduct  such  work. 

The  bin  requires  the  Secretary  to  issue 
initial  Federal  safety  standards  by  Janu- 
ary 31.  1967.  New  and  revised— if  nec- 
essary— standards  are  required  by 
January  31. 1968.  ' 

Any  safety  regulation  issued  bv  the 
Secretary  is  subject  to  Judicial  review 
under  the  bill.  An  adversely  affected 
person  may  request  a  court  of  appeals, 
within  60  days  of  its  issuance,  to  review 
the  order  of  the,  Secretary,  who  must 
file  with  the  court  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  orders. 
The  court  may  require  additional  evi- 
dence if  materia.  The  findines  and 
order  of  the  Secretary  will  be  sustained 
when  supported  b^  substantial  evidence 
on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record;  he  may 
also  be  required  to  modify  his  findings 
and  order. 

The  bill  prohlftits  the  manufacture, 
importation,  or  sale  of  vehicles  which 
fall  to  meet  issued  standards.  These 
provisions  do  not  >pply  to  resale  of  used 
cars.  The  bill  does  provide  some  con- 
trol over  used  car  resales.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  n»ake  a  study  of  safety 
standards  for  such  vehicles,  as  well  as 
Inspection  requlretnents  in  each  State, 
and  to  report  his  findings  to  Congress 
within  1  year  of  enactment.  Within 
the  next  year,  safety  standards  are  to  be 
issued  covering  usod  cars. 

Penalties  are  prbvided  for  violations 
UP  to  $1,000  for  each  violation;  each 
vehicle  involved  la,  a  separate  violation 
The  maximum  civil  penalty  for  a  series 
of  violations  Is  $400,000.  Injunctive  relief 
is  also  available  to, the  Secretary  to  stop 
a  series  of  violations.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  give  notice  to  anyone  against 
whom  an  Injunction  is  contemplated  and 
ia  required  to  give  such  person  an  op- 
portunity for  compliance.  In  cases  of 
criminal  contempt  lor  violations  of  an  in- 
junctive order,  trial  by  jury  Is  available. 

Manufacturers  are  required  to  keep 
records,  wlilch  the  Secretary  can  use  to 
determine  whether  such  manufacturers 
are  CMnplyliig  with  standards.  Trade 
secrets  are  to  be  protected.  NoUce  must 
be  given  by  a  manufacturer  of  any  de- 
fect relating  to  safety;  notice  to  be  given 
by  certlfled  mall  to  first  retail  purchaser 
and  dealer.  A  copy  of  such  notice  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary;  the 
manufacturer  must  promptly  correct  the 
defect. 

The  bUl  establlslies  a  National  Traf- 
fic Safety  Agency,  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator, appointed  liy  the  President,  per- 
forming such  duties  as  are  delegated  him 
by  the  Secretary,  ttie  administering  of 
this  act.  The  Secretary  must  report  to 
the  Congress  by  Match  1  of  each  year. 

Tire  safety  Is  deslt  with  In  title  n  of 
the  Wll.  A  safety  label  Is  required  for 
^h  tire  giving  pertinent  information. 
Standards  are  to  b^  established,  under 


the  authority  granted  the  Secretary  to 
title  I.  This  title  will  require  that 
"original  equipment  tires,  or  deluxt 
tires."  et  cetera,  mean  the  same  thlni 
for  each  manufacturer  so  that  the  cua- 
tomer  can  more  readily  determine  cxaa- 
parative  values. 

Authorizations  for  the  bill  are-  Title 
I— except  Ure  safety— $11  million  for  a». 
cal  1967,  $17  million  for  1968,  and  $23 
milUon  for  1969.  Tire  safety  authori- 
zations are  $2.9  million  for  fiscal  i»67 
and  $1,450,000  for  each  of  1968  and  1969 
A  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  is  established,  consisting 
of  five  members  from  the  general  public 
five  members  from  the  industry,  and 
three  members  of  State^^nd  local  gov- 
ernment to  advise  apd  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce-flh  the  manda- 
tory standards  required  by  the  bill. 

Eight  members  have  signed  additional 
views  opposing  the  present  structure  of 
the  Advisory  Coimcil.  They  point  out 
that  last  minute  changes  in  the  bill  re- 
garding the  Council  were  approved  13  to 
12  to  accommodate  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  the  removal  of  Senate 
confirmation  of  Advisory  Council  mem- 
bers. They  believe  that  this  removal 
will  negate  much  of  the  independent 
thinlcing  and  judgment  on  motor  vehicle 
safety  problems  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  the  Secretary. 

One  member  has  filed  individual  views 
warning  that  the  bill  is  no  cure-all:  that 
accidents  are  caused  by  many  factors, 
car  design  being  only  a  small  part.  He 
supports  the  bill  but  fears  that  Federal 
standards  may  actually  inhibit  the  de- 
velopment of  safer  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  mpy  req'iire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida   FMr.  Bennftt]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Sneaker,  for  a 
decade.  I  have  soonsored  legislation  to 
require  that  certain  .<!flfety  standards  are 
met  for  all  motor  vehicles  sold  in  inter- 
state commerce.  During  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  have  introduced  two  bills,  H.R. 
414.  and  H.R.  9303,  which  would  establish 
safety  standards  for  certain  automobile 
equipment,  and  reoufre  this  equipment 
to  be  included  on  all  aiitomobiles  sold  in 
interstate  commerce.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  problem,  as  I  consider 
It  to  be  of  the  greatest  national  Im- 
portance. 

When  people  In  our  country  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  almost  50.000  people 
have  died  during  the  last  year  in  trafllc 
accidents,  they  are  briefly  shocked.  But, 
then  they  read  about  trseredy  every  day. 
Tragedy  is  something  that  happens  to 
others.  But  every  13  minutes,  soire 
man.  woman,  or  child  is  killed  in  trafBc 
accidents.  Every  18  seconds,  somebody 
Is  injured  seriously  in  some  twisted 
wreckage.  And  yet  traffic  becomes 
heavier  every  day.  There  are  more  driv- 
ers, more  vehicles,  more  miles  of  travel. 
and  thus  more  chances  of  accidents. 
And  In  addition  to  the  needless  loss  of 
life,  financial  losses  pile  up  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000  E>er  second,  around  the  clock. 

Some  606.979  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  all  battles  since  the  battle  of 
Lexington  In  1775.  including  the  most  re- 
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cent  figures  from  Vietnam,  yet  over  1.5 
million  motorists  have  died  in  automobile 
aoddents  since  1899.  In  spite  of  these 
facts,  however,  the  Congress  has  taken 
very  little  affirmative  action  toward  curb- 
ing the  rapidly  rising  number  and  cost  of 
automobile  sw^idents.  Establishment  of 
manufacturing  standards  for  seat  belts, 
and  the  requirement  of  certain  safety 
(ie\1ces  on  vehicles  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  was  a  good  begin- 
ning, but  little  more,  because  another 
record  was  set  last  year  for  traffic  acci- 
dents and  accidents  continue  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  death  In  Americans  aged 
lto34. 

I  personally  carmot  think  of  many 
things  more  beneficial  to  the  Nation's 
w-elfare  than  this  Congress  acting  favor- 
ably on  legislation  designed  to  end  this 
horrible  yearly  death  rate.  In  1925  there 
were  only  29  million  licensed  drivers  In 
the  United  States;  today  there  are  95 
mUlion.  Yet  In  1975.  there  will  be  125 
million  Americans  driving  117  million 
automobiles.  In  my  home  State  of  Flor- 
ida alone,  the  number  of  cars  will  double 
in  10  years.  These  facts  point  up  the 
need  for  effective  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted to  curb  this  modem  tragedy  of  the 
traffic  accident.  The  traffic  safety  legis- 
lation before  the  House  today  would  do 
much  to  make  American  cars  safer. 

What  is  particular^  distressing  to  me 
IS  that  almost  half  of  those  killed  in  ac- 
cidents could  have  survived  in  a  safe 
automobile.  This  means  that  we  would 
save  25.000  Americans  this  year  If  their 
automobiles  were  equipped  with  certain 
safety  features.  President  Johnson  has 
said: 

We  cannot  accept  the  Intolerable  drain 
on  our  human  and  economic  reaoiucee  that 
Umm  accidents  are  causing. 

If  we  take  action  now  to  make  cars 
themselves  safer  the  frightening  number 
of  deaths  and  injuries  ooci'Tlng  on  our 
highways  and  our  streets  can  be  dra- 
matically reduced. 

It  is  Important  that  Congress  act  now, 
for  everj'  day  we  put  off  coming  to  grips 
with  this  problem  another  57  Americans 
will  die  in  unsafe  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlenum  f  rran  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  CmrnxNGHAM  ] . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Jilr.  I^>eaker.  I 
tWnk  I  ought  to  say  that  I  do  support; 
this  bill,  but  I  did  file  the  individual  views 
which  I  hope  the  Members  will  read. 

I  hope  that  none  of  the  Members, 
when  this  bill  Is  approved,  are  going  to 
issue  any  kind  of  statement  that  now  we 
hsve  solved  the  accident  problem  as  far 
«  vehicles  are  concerned  because  this 
Mil  in  no  wise  solves  that  problem.  In 
'«ct.  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
Pwentlon  of  accidents  In  the  first  In- 
stance. 

It  deals  primarily  with  design.  We 
^e  no  flgm-es — those  of  us  who  have 
P«n  in  this  work  professIonaUy,  as  I 
nave  for  many  years,  know  that  there 
■»«  no  figures  that  support  any  oonten- 
«» that  the  design  of  the  automobUe  Is 
we  cause  of  accidents.  So  because  we 
»M  this  I  hope  that  the  pubUc  will  not 
■*  led  to  believe  that  we  have  solved  this 
problem. 


Actually,  the  more  Important  bill  we 
will  be  voting  on  Is  the  one  that  comes 
after  this.  If  the  schedule  Is  followed, 
that  coines  from  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Wortcs.  This  bill  gets  into  the  guts 
of  the  problem.  It  was  originally  In 
our  bill  but  because  there  was  a  conflict. 
I  beheVe,  between  the  authority  of  the 
two  committees.  It  was  agreed  between 
the  reavtectlve  chairmen,  as  I  understand 
It.  that  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Woiks 
would  take  out  the  major  portion  of  the 
bill  now  imder  consideration. 

So  we  have  a  mere  skeleton  here  which 
sets  up  standards  which,  as  I  say.  only 
nibbles  at  this,  if  It  even  goes  that  far. 

So  that  the  really  Important  bill  that 
you  are  going  to  be  discussing  is  the  one 
that  will  come  out  of  the  Committee  cm 
Public  Works,  which  Is  scheduled  already 
on  the  calendar.  That  is  the  one  that 
will  get  at  this  problem  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. I  thought  that  ought  to  be  made 
clear  as  we  go  through  the  debate. 

Yes,  1  support  the  legislation,  and  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  read  the  minority 
views  that  I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  wtis  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  Is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  HIGHWAY  SAFETY, 
RESEARCH,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SlSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  cm  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  964,  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  964 
Resolved,  That  upen  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  ahaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Houae  reeolye  ItaeU  Into  the  Cocnmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  far  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
13290)  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  highway  safety  research 
and  development,  certain  highway  safety 
programa,  a  national  driver  register,  and  a 
highway  accident  research  and  test  facility. 
After  geberal  debate,  which  shall  be  oon- 
flned  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
tontrolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc Workk.  the  bUI  aliall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  now  in  the  bill  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as 
an  original  bUl.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendmpnta  aa  may  have  l)een  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  coaimltt««  subcututa.  The  pre- 
vious quMtlan  shall  be.ooiutdered  as  ordered 


on  the  bUl  and  amendteienta  thereto  to  ^^n^^ 
paaaage  without  IntemulDg  motion  except 
one  motion  to  reoommlt  with  or  without 
Inatructlona.  After  th«  paang*  at  Hit. 
13290,  It  shall  be  In  order  in  the  House  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (8. 
3053)  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  aftw  tiM 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  tatU  and  to 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  prorUioiM  con- 
tained m  HJt.  isaso  as  passed  by  the  Hou««. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Qttillen],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  964 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13290. 
a  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  highway 
safety  research  and  development,  certain 
highwaj'  safety  programs,  a  national 
driver  register,  and  a  highway  accident 
research  and  test  facility.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate,  making  H  In  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. The  resolution  further  provides 
that  after  passage  of  H.R.  13290  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  take  S.  3052  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  the  House- 
passed  language. 

The  deaths,  the  Injuries,  and  the  prop- 
erty damage  resulting  from  highway  ac- 
cidents have  continued  to  rise  over  last 
year's  shocking  statistics. 

After  extended  hesuings.  extensive  re- 
search, smd  working  conferences  with  a 
wide  variety  of  groups  and  officials,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  reported 
H.R.  13290,  amended,  setting  forth  a 
highway  safety  program.  With  the  Im- 
plementation of  such  a  program.  It  is 
hoped  that  highway  accidents  will  be 
notably  less  in  the  future. 

We  have  had  the  automobile  for  more 
than  60  years,  and  for  almost  all  of  that 
time  many  of  the  States  and  their  pol- 
itical subdivisions  have  had  programs  of 
some  kind  designed  to  regulate  the  use 
of  the  automobile  In  the  interest  of  public 
safety.  For  40  years  the  various  safety- 
related  organizations,  bqth  public  and 
private,  have  been  trying  to  persuade  the 
several  State  legislatures  to  adopt  at 
least  minimum  uniform  regulatory  stat- 
utes, with  lamentable  lack  of  success. 

All  States  have  some  statutes;  a  few 
States  have  fairly  extensive  statutes; 
only  a  handful  of  States  have  imder- 
taken  comprehensive  highway  safety 
programs  and  even  these  are  handi- 
capped by  gaps  and  deflclences  and  In- 
adequate financing.  The  States  must 
play  a  paramount  role  In  any  future  pro- 
gram. 

HJl.  13290  requires  that  each  State 
shall  have  a  highway  safety  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  which  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  uniform  standards  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  act  unilaterally  In  de- 
veloping these  standards.  TtM  bill  spe- 
clficaUy  requires  that  the  Secretary  ^i\•^^ 
work  «lth  the  States,  their  political  sub- 
divisions, other  Federal  dei>ariinentc 
and  public  and  private  organizations,  \a 
developing  these  standards. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary 
shall  rQx>rt  to  the  Congress  by  no  later 
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tlum  Jumwy  lO,  1M7.  the  standards  to 
be  imtiaUy  wetted;  that  tbe  Secretary 
ihidl  futetanUally  I}Foaden  his  avenues 
of  oonsultation:  that  he  Aiall  seek  the 
guidance  of  people  who  are  experienced 
In  the  many  anwcts  of  highway  safety; 
that  he  sliaU  submit  his  proposed  stand- 
ards to  review  by  the  National  Rlghway 
QUety  Advisory  Committee  which  the 
legislation  would  estahUah.  and  that  he 
shall  do  all  of  this  without  delay. 

Tbe  actual  worklxig  programs  must  re- 
main In  the  hands  of  the  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  can  and  must  assume 
a  pooitioD  of  leadership  In  tbe  field.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  the  Federal  program, 
working  through  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, will  enhance,  not  Impair,  th^  re- 
qxmsibillties  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  964  in  order  that  H  Jl. 
13290  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I%>eaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  stated.  House  Resolution 
964  znakes  In  order  the  consideration  of 
HJ&  13290,  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  imder  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  comiilfctee  substitute  as  an 
original  bUl  for  purposes  of  amendment 
under  the  S-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  pertaining 
to  Federal  highway  programs  to  liwlude 
a  new  chapter  entitled  "Highway  Safe- 
ty." The  new  chapter  will  Include  cur- 
rent and  new  Federal  safety  programs 
and  further  coordlnatkm  (k  tbe  various 
State  and  local  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. 

Each  State  is  required  to  have  a  high- 
way safety  program,  conforming  to  cri- 
teria set  by  the  Secretary  of  Cixnmerce 
as  performance  standards.  Each  State 
program  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Alms  of  the  program  are  to  im- 
prove driver  and  pedestrian  performance, 
set  up  a  syston  of  records  of  accidents, 
accident  investigation  procedures,  vehicle 
registration  and  safety  inspection,  high- 
way design,  and  correction  of  high  acci- 
dent locations. 

Federal  funds  in  fiscal  1967  and  1968 
are  to  be  divided  among  the  States  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  75  percent  for 
population  and  25  percait  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  approiMlate  to  carry  out 
the  nationwide  aim  of  the  program.  By 
January  1. 1969.  and  the  Secretary  must 
report  to  the  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions for  a  formula  for  fxmd  apportion- 
ment In  future  years.  A  State's  highway 
funds  may  be  reduced  10  percent  after 
January  1,  1968.  if  the  State  has  not 
moved  to  Institute  a  program  for  high- 
way safety  under  tUs  tme. 

In  developing  the  uniform  performance 
staodards  and  criteria,  the  Secretary  is 
fe^Uifed  to  work  with  SUte  officials  and 
othet  Interested  puMlc  and  private  or- 
KkaimMoBa.  Other  Federal  agencies  may 
a]9»  l;ie  eoosulted. 

The  Secretary  Is  dfareeted  to  use  funds 
made  avafldl>le  for  the  piirpoae  In  mak- 
ing grants  to  promote  research  in  safety 
to  Stote.  prlvite.  or  Fedoml  asendee  and 
Mtfantaatlons.  Types  of  projects  for 
wbieh  funds  wlB  be  available  Include: 
First,  research  fellowships;  second,  traln- 
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ing  of  highway  isafety  personnel;    and 
third  denuHistratlon  projects. 

A  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  Secretcu7  is 
Chairman;  29  members,  appointed  by 
the  President,  are  to  be  selected  as  fol- 
lows: 6  Oovra-nors,  or  mayors  of  major 
cities.  4  public  adgiinistrators  in  the  field, 
4  from  affected  industries,  1  auto  engi- 
neer, 1  highway  engineer.  1  traffic  engi- 
neer. 4  research  Isdentlsts.  and  8  from 
the  general  pubU*.  The  Cotomittee  will 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary,  review  re- 
search programs,  and  review  prior  to 
Issuance  the  performance  standards  and 
criteria  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
establish. 

Authorizations  Under  this  new  chapter 
are: 

First.  For  the  |  setting  up  of  State 
safety  programs  and  the  setting  of 
standards  of  criteria:  $55  million  for 
fiscal  1967;  $80  million  for  fiscal  1968; 
$80  million  for  fi^l  1969. 

Second.  For  tht  program  of  grants  in 
the  fields  of  research  and  training:  $10 
million  for  fiscal  1967;  $20  million  for 
fiscal  1968;  $25  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  highway  trust  fund  cannot  be 
used  to  provide  funds  for  the  program  In 
an  amount  whicli  exceeds  1  percent  of 
the  current  excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
plus  additional  amountB.  all  of  which  are 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  to 
the  highway  truA  fund  for  sach  pur- 
poses. 

An  axuiual  repdrt  to  the  Congress  on 
March  1  is  required. 

There  are  no  minority  or  additional 
views. 

I  would  like  to  Comment  at  this  point. 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  did, 
that  I  believe  we  are  in  the  right  direc- 
tion with  this  bill  and  looking  forward 
to  having  standardized  speed  limits  in  all 
of  our  States,  where  a  person  leaving  wie 
State  and  driving  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem can  be  geared  to  a  certain  speed. 
This  In  my  opinion  will  promote  traffic 
safety  and  reduce  accidents.  This  is 
applicable  not  only  to  passenger  cars  but 
to  trucks  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  and  I  i^rge  that  it  be  adopted. 
Reserving  the  balatoce  of  my  time.  I  have 
no  fiirther  request^  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  leaker,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  resoluliion.  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  SPEAKER  »ro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  prwious  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recobslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  STAOOERSt  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  rtsolve  itself  into  the 
Cmnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13228)  to  provide  for 
a  coordinated  national  safety  program 
and  establishment'  of  safety  standards 
for  motor  vehlclea  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the 


deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage 
which  occur  in  such  aceldoits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
(Ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf  THx  coicicrmx  or  thk  whoix 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  HJl.  13228.  with 
Mr.  Daddario  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  will  be  recognized  for  1^4 
hours  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]  will  be  recognized  for 
1^  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  might  say  first  that  this  Mil 
came  out  of  our  committee  with  a  unani- 
mous vote.  We  had  13  days  of  hearings 
and  17  days  of  executive  sessions  mark- 
ing up  the  bill.  I  believe  that  every  sen- 
tence and  every  word  was  gone  over  very 
carefully. 

The  committee  came  out  with  a  bill  the 
members  thought  was  a  good  bill  for  this 
land  of  ours. 

Many  things  have  been  said  about  the 
bill,  but  some  of  those  who  talk  about  It 
do  not  understand  that  it  Is  a  package 
program.  The  other  part  comes  out  ol 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  follows 
this  bill.  Originally,  when  it  came  to  the 
Hill,  this  was  connected  with  our  bill,  but 
it  was  divided  up  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
because  of  the  different  areas  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Really,  this  is  a  package  to  be  con- 
sidered together. 

The  bill  we  present  to  the  Committee 
today  primarily  has  to  do  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  cars  and  their  performance. 
Someone  has  said  it  has  to  do  with  de- 
sign, but  we  do  not  want  to  set  the  design, 
we  want  to  require  the  Secretary  to  set 
performance  standards. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
and  to  the  Members,  because  I  believe  It 
has  been  carefully  worked  upon. 

I  will  outline  s(Hne  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  bill  will  take 
care  of  every  possible  pment  or  future 
safety  consideration,  but  I  do  proudly 
support  it  as  a  far-reaching  and  well- 
considered  initiation  of  a  new  safety 
program. 

I  will  outline  briefly  what  the  bill  con- 
tains and  how  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  administered. 

I  believe  that  both  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  tl:^ir  ezpianations. 
gave  very  good  statements  on  the  bill  In 
their  recommendation  for  the  passage  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Oommlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  re- 
ported HJl.  13228  and  I  speak  in  behalf 


of  tbe  bill  as  amended.  This  legislation 
is  known  as  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
thereby  reduce  the  deaths  and  injuries 
which  result  from  traffic  accidents.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  establishing  a 
new  program  in  tbe  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Under  this  legislation  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  must  issue  and  enforce 
Federal  safety  standards.  These  stand- 
ards would  apply  to  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment.  The  legisla- 
tion also  requires  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take and  support  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment and  it  provides  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  national  driver  register. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  determined  to  its 
complete  satisfaction  that  the  slaughter 
on  the  highways  will  not  be  materially 
reduced  without  the  active  and  formal 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  principle  of  Federal  participation 
was  endorsed  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  in  our  public 
hearings.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee the  need  for  legislation  in  this 
field  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact. 

The  Secretary,  after  thorough  con- 
sultation with  State,  industry  and  other 
public  and  private  interests  will  have  to 
set  standards  which  will  affect  every  mo- 
tor vehicle  manufactured  and  each  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  that  Is  manu- 
factured. This  should,  in  the  very  near 
future,  lead  to  a  marked  upgrading  of  all 
of  the  safety  a^iects  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment.  This  part 
of  the  traffic  problem — and  it  is  but  a 
part— is  covered  in  detail  in  title  I  of  the 
bill. 

In  the  calendar  year  of  1968.  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  50,000  per- 
sons win  lose  their  lives  in  this  country 
as  a  direct  result  of  traffic  accidents. 
Some  have  predicted  that  it  is  just  as 
certain  that  lOO.OO  will  be  klUed  in  traf- 
fic accidents  In  1975.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  recall  In  detail  the  statistics 
concerning  kss  of  life  and  the  millions 
who  have  been  injured  suod  permanently 
maimed  in  past  years.  I  am  sure  that 
each  Member  of  the  House  is  aware  of 
the  past  situation. 

The  challenge  now  is  to  achieve  im- 
provement. I  believe  that  this  can  be 
done  by  enactment  of  this  legislation  to- 
gether with  that  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Public  Woi*s  Committee.  HJl. 
1S290. 

Drivers  are.  of  course,  a  fundamental 
P&rt  of  the  pn^lem.  No  doubt,  most  ac- 
cidents could  be  prevented  if  it  were  not 
for  the  human  error  of  the  driver.  But 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  merit 
to  merely  dismissing  otir  deplorable  traf- 
fic accident  record  with  the  time-honored 
*wcrack  about  the  "nut  behind  the 
wheel."  This  ignores  the  necessity  of 
wnsldering  the  safety  aspects  of  the  ve- 
hicle and  the  safety  aspects  of  high- 
JJVs.  roads  and  streets  on  which  the  ve- 
Mde  Is  operating.  AU  of  these,  together 
with  the  driver,  need  Improvement. 

The  Secretary  will  be  able  to  give  his 
wtenUon  to  all  of  these  under  this  and 
tte  related  legislation. 

1  do  not  pretend  that  this  bill  takes 
<*«  of  every  possible  present  or  future 


safety;  oonalderatkm,  but  I  do  proudly 
support  it  as  a  far-reaching  and  well- 
considered  initiation  of  a  new  safety 
program. 

I  will  outline  briefly  what  the  bill  con- 
tains and  how  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  administered. 

As  1  have  stated,  fts  basic  or  central 
purpose  is  to  reduee  accidents  and  there- 
by dedths  and  injuries.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  establishing  a  new  pro- 
gram In  the  Department  of  Commerce: 
First,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
be  required  to  issue  and  enforce  Federal 
safety  standards;  second,  these  stand- 
ards would  aw>ly  to  the  manufacture  of 
all  motor  vehicles  and  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  motor  vehicle  equipment; 
third,  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
undertake  and  support  safety  research 
and  development,  and  fourth,  the  pres- 
ent National  Driver  Register  would  also 
be  expanded  under  this  legislation  and 
virtually  all  drivers  who  have  had  their 
licenses  revoked  will  be  registered. 

The  Secretary  will  be  required  to  issue 
Initial  standards  based  on  known  stand- 
ards on  or  before  January  31.  1967.  On 
or  before  January  SI.  1968,  he  must  Issue 
new  and  revised  safety  standards — sec- 
tion 103.  He  will  have  the  assistance  of 
a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council.  Tfels  vrtll  be  made  up  of 
members  of  the  public,  members  of  in- 
dustry, and  mem.bers  of  State  or  local 
governments.  The  Secretary  will  con- 
sult with  them  before  issuing,  amending, 
or  revoking  standards — section  104. 

The  Judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
bill  should  afford  protection  to  any  inter- 
ested party  if  he  wishes  to  challenge  or- 
ders of  the  Secretary.  Essentially  the 
Judicial  review  provisions  are  those  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act — section  105. 

Theije  are  provisions  in  the  bill  to  per- 
mit the  necessary  research,  testing,  de- 
velopntent,  and  training  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation — section  106. 

A  number  of  prohibitions  are  con- 
tained in  the  act  which  should  preclude 
the  manufacturing  or  imporUtion  of 
vehicles  and  vehicle  equipment  which 
do  not  meet  Federal  standards — section 
108.  Civil  penalties— section  109— are 
provided  for  violations  of  the  prohibited 
acts.  Injunctive  relief  will  also  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary — section  110. 

A  Nirtlonal  Traffic  Safety  Agency  will 
be  established  and  headed  by  a  Presiden- 
tially  Appointed  administrator.  This 
would  define  and  Identify  the  Federal 
Government's  Interest  in  and  responsi- 
bility for  traCBc  safety. 

Title  I  is  applicable  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  motor  vehicle  equipment  and 
would  be  totally  applicable  therefore  to 
tire  safety  standards.  The  committee 
Llnpludeid  in  Utle  H  of  the  bill,  however, 
T*rtaln'  specific  information  and  other 
requlretoents  with  respect  to  these 
standards  as  they  apply  to  tires. 

Title  ni  authorizes  a  study  of  existing 
research  and  test  facflitles  and  requires 
a  report  to  Ccmgress  as  to  what  facilities 
exist  and  what  facilities  are  needed  by 
December  1, 1967. 

Title,  IV  amends,  the  existing  National 
Driver    Register    law    and    under    this 


amendment  virtually  all  driven  who 
have  had  their  licensee  revoked  or  sus- 
pended will  be  listed. 

I  have  briefly  summarised  the  reasons 
for  and  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
You  have  the  committee's  report  and 
you  will  find  a  section-by-sectlon  sum- 
mary beginning  on  page  12  and  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  bill  begin- 
ning on  pace  14. 

The  comments  that  I  have  heard  and^ 
read  on  this  legislation  are  generally' 
favorat^e.  Specifically  under  the  bill  as 
reported,  the  Secretary  will  be  required 
to  Issue  and  enforce  safety  standards. 
As  Introduced,  the  Secretary  would  have 
had  discretion  tmd  would  have  issued 
standards  only  if  and  when  he  deter- 
mined a  need  for  such  standards. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  added  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  do  not  appear  in  other 
versions  of  the  proposed  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  traffic  safety  and  which 
are  not  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  other 
body.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
definition  section  of  HJl.  13228  wherein 
all  motor  vehicles  driven  or  drawn  by 
mechanical  power  and  manufactured  for 
use  on  the  highways  are  covered.  As  re- 
ported by  the  other  body,  vehicles  sub- 
ject to  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  or  the  Transportation  of  Ex- 
plosives Act,  would  have  been  excluded. 
This  would  have  substantially  1iTrnt.A/< 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  set  safety 
standards  for  the  manufacture  of  ve- 
hicles and,  in  addltlcMi.  no  one  has 
been  able  to  state  with  any  certainty  just 
what  vehicles  would  have  been  excluded. 

The  committee  also  Included  Title  II: 
Tire  Safety,  which  sets  forth  certain 
s^ieciflc  requirements  as  to  tires  and 
makes  clear  that  tires  are  within  the 
ambit  of  the  legislation. 

Other  important  additions  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  legislation  referred  to 
by  the  other  body,  appear  in  section  104 
where  a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Advisory  Council  is  created.  This  will  be 
made  up  of  13  members  drawn  from  In- 
dustry. State  and  local  governments,  and 
from  the  public.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  seek  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Council  before  establish- 
ing safety  standards.  This  assiures  not 
only  a  method  for  expert  consultatioa 
but  also  a  method  for  active  participa- 
tion in  the  program  by  State,  local,  and 
other  persons  Interested  in  traffic  safety. 
In  section  115,  the  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  establish  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  which  will  be  administered  by 
an  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  should  go  a  long  way 
to  unify  the  now  scattered  traffic  safety 
responsibility.  The  Administrator  will 
be  primarily  responsible  for  carrying  out 
this  traffic  safety  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  improvements 
that  the  conmiittee  has  made  since  the 
bill  was  introduced. 

Subsequent  to  reiwrting  the  bill  there 
have  been  several  adverse  remarks  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  inspection  pirovlsioDs 
of  the  bill  and  the  ahsenoe  of  any  crimi- 
nal penalty  provisions. 

Section  112  authorizes  the  Seeretaiy 
to  conduct  any  inspections  .whldi  are 
necessary  to  enforce  safety  standanb. 
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Aa  to  ertmlnal  peiiAlttei,  It  Is  true  that 
tlM  seat  belt  and  brake  flold  laws  bad 
CTlmlnal  penalty  profMons.  Honrefer. 
from  enactment  to  the  present  date,  no 
enforcement  proceedings  have  been 
brousht  nnder  these  provisions. 

The  eommlttee  determined  that  the 
dvU  penalties  and  injunetkxi  provlsionB 
of  seetiona  IM  and  110  win  be  suffldent 
to  assure  compliance  with  Fedoral  safety 
standards. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  as  lias  been 
stated  many  times  this  legislation  is 
second  in  importance  to  the  Nation  only 
to  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  of  the  woiic 
whleh  the  committee  has  piit  Into  this 
legislation  and  I  ctnunend  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  They  participated 
both  in  the  13  days  of  public  hearings  and 
In  the  17  days  in  whleh  we  held  execu- 
tive sessions  with  great  Interest  and  en- 
ergy. I  feel  that  we  have  l»t>ught  a  good 
bill  to  the  floor,  one  which  wUl  lead  to 
hm>pler  days  on  our  highways,  and  I 
recommend  and  earnestly  urge  favorable 
action. 

B4r.  8PRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Iteld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

TtM  next  wmr  wlU  Involve  every  mma,  wom- 
ftn  maa  child  in  oui  country.  Everyone  will 
be  In  penonal  jeopardy. 

Statements  of  this  kind  are  used  to 
Impress  upon  us  the  all  too  real  horrors 
of  modem  warfare.  And  we  are  im- 
pressed. *nie  thought  of  subjecting  whole 
families  to  jjoeslble  extinction  In  one  fell 
swoop  horrifies  any  thinking  citizen.  He 
resolves  to  avoid  such  a  turn  of  events. 

But  all  the  while,  swirling  about  us, 
and  being  fought  every  day,  is  a  war 
which  can  and  may  cut  down  members  of 
our  families  or  strike  suddenly  and  dev- 
astatingly  to  wipe  out  the  family  itself. 
This  Is  the  war  of  traffic  safety  which  we 
have  been  losing  to  the  tune  of  60,000 
Mves  a  year.  It  Is  a  war  ^hlch  in  terms 
of  numbers  killed  and  maimed  znakes 
combat  service  look  like  a  haven  of  safe- 
ty. It  is  a  war  vrhitAx  shows  no  regard 
forthe  rules  of  war,  internaitlonal  agree- 
ments, the  Red  Cross,  or  the  age,  sex,  or 
status  of  its  victims.  It  is  a  war  which 
we  mufl*  fljait  every  day,  every  J«ar,  be- 
cause it  has  no  rest  and  rehabilitation 
areas,  no  reassignment,  no  compasslon- 
Ate  leave.  When  we  go  to  work  or  to  the 
mai^et,  w«  are  actively  engaged  in  It. 
When  we  go  on  vacation  to  visit  the  won- 
ders of  our  country,  our  whole  family  Is 
thrust  into  It  as  a  unit. 

I  can  remember  seeing  scenes  in 
movies  of  frontier  famines  being  wiped 
out  by  hoetUes.  After  the  sudden  raid 
we  see  ertnnpled,  mutUated  bodies  of 
wives  and  children  strewn  about.  One 
asks  himself  why  the  head  of  a  family 
knowing  the  risk,  would  subject  his  fam- 
ily to  the  dangers  inherent  In  Isolated 
frontier  Uvlng.  But  for  some  reason  the 
same  feeling  has  not  always  occurred  to 
me  when  my  neighbor  pltes  his  family, 
plus  a  few  extras,  into  his  station  wagon 
and  drives  off.  Statistics  and  horrible 
examples  Indicate  that  I  should  feel  the 
same  and  diould  vlsuaUxe  a  sudden  hor- 
rendous Incident  which  leaves  them  all 
dead  or  Injured.  Such  is  the  posslbUity 
while  living  in  a  motorized  age  which  has 
not  «ti,]Vt  dujumded  safety  measures 
eommensQrate  with  it^langers. 
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I  slnoerely  hop*  that  the  turning  point 
of  the  safety  wai*  now  has  been  reached. 
Bills  before  Congress  should  reverse  the 
trend.  Nothing  wUl  quickly  and  dra- 
matically solve  tHe  problem.  No  flag  of 
truce  con  suddeiA^  result  In  a  ceasefire. 
Doing  everything  possible,  we  can  only 
hope  to  see  a  griMiual  change.  This  Is 
caused  by  the  extremely  complex  natmie 
of  the  things  needed  to  be  done  and  the 
additional  subjeqtive  elements  supplied 
by  public  reaction  and  human  nature. 

Congressional  action  has  taken  two 
approaches  and  ^o  lines  of  attack  on 
the  problems  in^lved  because  of  these 
complications.  Several  factors  must  be 
kept  In  balance  and  several  facts  of  life 
must  be  recogni«d  in  coping  with  the 
situation. 

First  of  all,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
cannot  be  the  end-all.  We  must  remun- 
ber  that  roads  are  built  in  the  States  and 
the  localities.  L^ws  are  enforced  there. 
Cars  are  driven  there.  Hopefully,  they 
are  Inspected  there.  There  must  be  real- 
istic balances  between  absolute  safety 
and  freedom  to  use  vehicles  and  the 
roads. 

If  possible,  we  Want  first  of  all  to  cut 
the  accident  rate  to  a  minimum — in 
other  words,  keep  the  siccident  from 
happening.  That  is  done  by  starting 
with  a  safe  car  ia  be  used  on  safe  high- 
ways by  a  safe  driver  guided  by  adequate 
traffic  control  devices  and  subject  to 
proper  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Knowing  the  realities  of  life  we  also 
know  that  no  such  Utopia  will  be  forth- 
coming and  that  accidents  will  continue 
to  happen.  That  being  the  case,  we  need 
to  minimize  the  damage  to  life  and  limb 
which  will  be  caused  by  the  second  col- 
Uslon^that  of  tke  occupant  with  his 
own  vehicle.  Obviously,  this  is  where 
new  car  standards  fit  the  picture  and 
this  is  primarUy  what  HJl.  13228,  the 
National  Traffic  .  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  196^,  Is  meant  to  provide. 
By  this  I  mean  fiore  adequate  stand- 
ards of  performaace  for  new  cars. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  all  known  safety 
devices  and  features  will  be  incorporated 
into  new  automobiles  as  they  come  from 
the  assembly  lines  Then,  as  new  and 
better  systems  and  devices  are  developed, 
either  by  the  automobile  industry  itself, 
the  equipment  manufacturers,  or  by  re- 
search and  experiment  supported  by 
private  or  governnjent  sources,  those  de- 
vices will  become  part  of  the  expected 
standard  for  later  Aiodels. 

The  Federal  Gdvernment  Is  a  buyer 
of  automobiles  in  large  numbers,  and  in 
the  last  2  years  it  has  been  looking  very 
critically  at  its  own  requirements  with 
a  view  to  buying  ctrs  equipped  as  safely 
as  present  technology  will  permit.  That, 
incidentally,  Is  a  Complete  switch  from 
the  former  practlcf  of  buying  the  barest 
models  produced.  Even  before  HJl. 
13228  becomes  law,  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  updating  Its  require- 
ments further  in  order  to  have  In  being 
the  best  standards  possible  as  Initial 
standards  under  the  new  legislation.  In 
this  way  such  stan^rds  can  affect  auto- 
mobiles delivered  to  the  ptibllc  at  least 
a  year  sooner  than  otherwise. 

But  what  does  tlie  bill  do  to  make  ears 
safer  for  you?    It  directs  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce  to  establish  standaitli  ft( 
new  cars  which  will  make  them  as  nit 
as  possible  consistent  with  commonsenie 
and  the  realities  of  auto  manuf  actutlog. 
It  is  not  the  Intentkm  to  deprive  the  pub- 
lic of  cars  by  making  them  inordinately 
expensive  or  outlawing  types  and  moddi. 
It  is  intended  to  put  In  them  better  ud 
better  safety  features  whleh  will  make 
them  less  apt  to  be  involved  In  accideotj 
and  less  apt  to  injure  occupants  if  tixj 
when  they  are. 

So  standards  will  be  set  and  then 
amended  and  revised  as  knowledge  growi 
In  the  course  of  e&tabUshlng  the  stand* 
ards,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wUl 
have  at  his  disposal  a  safety  advlaory 
council  made  up  of  those  best  able  to 
help  him.  Including  the  people  who  build 
cars,  those  who  create  parts  and  equip- 
ment,  and  the  States  and  localities 

In  HJl.  13228  and  H.R.  16515— the  bm 
introduced  by  me — all  motor  vehicles, 
Including  passenger  cars,  trucks  of  all 
kinds  and  buses,  would  be  Included  in 
the  standards  as  rapidly  as  posslWe 
This  is  a  difference  from  the  bill  paaaed 
by  the  other  body  and  a  significant  one. 
The  other  bill  would  exempt  all  vehlclee 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Here  we  have 
uniformity  In  manufacturing,  and  the 
ICC  can  require  other  devices  as  it  finds 
necessary  for  trucks  and  buses  engaged 
in  specific  roles  of  Interstate  conunene. 
Also  different  and  additional  ;in  tbe 
House  bills  are  the  provlsioiui  for  the  set- 
ting of  standards  for  used  cars  whldi 
make  up  80  million  of  the  93  million  ve- 
hicles on  the  roads  today.  Further  is 
the  creation  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce headed  by  a  Presidential  appoin- 
tee to  unify  and  carry  out  the  varlouB 
programs  under  this  and  other  laws  af- 
fecting the  overall  problem  of  trafSe 
safety. 

And  what  about  those  who  actually 
build  the  new  cars — ^what  must  they  do 
under  this  bill?  Taking  the  steps  In 
sequence,  the  first  thing  they  will  do  is 
cooperate  and  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  his  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions about  sensible,  practical  safe^ 
Standards.  They  will  not  dominate  this 
activity,  but  they  will  contribute.  Then, 
of  course,  they  must  adhere  to  the  stand- 
ards when  actually  building  production 
models.  Having  built  one,  the  manufac- 
turer must  place  a  certificate  in  a  penma- 
nent  fashion  which  indicates  that  the 
vehicle  does  in  fact  measure  up  to  the 
standards  in  effect  when  it  was  built. 
Records  must  be  kept  which  can  be  in- 
spected to  determine  compliance. 

If,  after  all  precaution  and  surveillance, 
cars  do  get  by  and  are  delivered  whldi 
have  defects,  the  manufacturer  must 
notify  the  owner  and  dealer,  if  they  are 
not  still  the  same.  Such  notice  must  alao 
be  given  to  a  later  owner  if  he  has  taken 
over  a  warranty  still  in  effect.  Then  the 
car  builder  must  remedy  the  defect.  In 
the  case  of  autoe  still  in  the  dealer's  In- 
ventory, they  may  be  returned  or  fixed 
by  the  dealer  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Those  in  the  hands  of  owners 
will  be  fixed  promptly  by  a  dealer. 
Should  the  manufacturer  fjdl  or  refuse 
to  carry  out  his  responslbUlties  unda 
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[lieee  sections,  it  can  be  assessed  penal- 
ties of  Sl.OOO  per  car,  and  the  Secretary 
aiay  aiso  seek  the  help  of  the  courts  by 
yay  of  injunction  to  force  compliance 
and  stop  the  violation. 

Because  an  automobile  is  no  more  re- 
liable than  the  equipment  built  into  it 
or  added  to  it,  the  bill  provides  for  stand- 
ards in  this  area  also.  Things  like  seat 
belts  and  brake  fiuid  which  already  have 
standards  will  continue,  and  other  things 
»t11  be  included. 

Obviously,  the  most  important  piece  of 
equipment  which  comes  to  mind  is  the 
[ire.  The  other  body  treated  this  sub- 
ject In  separate  legislation,  but  it  seems 
a)  me,  and  it  did  to  our  committee,  that 
tire  standards  must  be  part  and  parcel 
of  any  legislation  which  seeks  to  impose 
standards  of  safety  for  the  cars  on  the 
highway.  Consequently,  a  portion  of  the 
bill  was  devoted  specifically  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  requires  minimum  standards  for 
all  tires,  and  then  sees  to  it  that  the  buyer 
Till  have  all  the  information  he  needs 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  the  tire  he  needs. 
He  will  know  who  makes  the  tire,  the 
number  of  plies  and  the  maximum  load 
It  should  carry.  Also,  there  will  be  a 
uniform  grading  system  established. 

Equally  important  to  informing  the 
buyer  of  replacement  tires,  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  original  equipment 
tires  be  adequate  for  the  purt3oses  the 
vehicle  is  designed  to  be  used  for.  For 
example,  a  manufacturer  must  put 
sU'ong  enough  tires  on  a  nine  passenger 
station  wagon  to  hold  the  weight  of  nine 
passengers  plus  a  reasonable  amount  of 
luggage.  If  all  of  the  standards  for  the 
vehicle,  plus  adequate  tires,  make  such 
a  wagon  ride  like  a  truck,  then  there  has 
been  something  terribly  wrong  with  wag- 
ons up  to  now.  Probably  this  will  not 
happen.  In  any  event,  this  bUl  should 
afford  great  additional  protection  to  the 
car  buyer  when  he  makes  the  purchase 
and  when  he  replaces  the  original  tires 
rtth  new  ones. 

AH  of  this,  plus  accelerated  government 
and  private  research  in  the  field  of  auto 
safety  devices  and  construction,  should 
contribute  quickly  and  significantly  to 
reducing  injuries  and  death  among  auto 
PMsengers.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning. 
it  is  an  important  factor,  but  only  one 
factor.  Many  other  things  must,  and 
I  trust  will,  be  done  to  have  these  safer 
cars  run  on  safer  roads  under  the  dlrec- 
Uon  of  safer  drivers. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  HJl. 
13228  is  a  sensible  bUl.  It  is  tough 
enough  to  get  action.  It  is  sensible 
enough  not  to  faU  for  the  demands  for 
revolutionizing  our  whole  personal  trans- 
portation system.  It  recognizes  the  com- 
plexities of  automQblle  designing  and 
nianufacture.  It  avdlds  imposhig  on  the 
buying  pubUc  a  complete  standardlza- 
Qon  to  humdrum,  dreary  vehicles.  But 
It  also  leaves  enough  power  and  discre- 
aon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
[wognlze  new  factors  and  create  new 
"andards  as  needed. 

Jii-  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
^eld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ^from 
'wrida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Chair- 
^.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13228,  the 
«Mlonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
CXII 123&— Part  15 
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ty  Act  of  1966.  This  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation,  the  product  of  extensive 
hearings  before  the  ccxnmittee  and  will 
do  muoh  to  safeguard  the  public  in  the 
traffic  aaiety  field. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  participated,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  in  this  legis- 
lation and  am  gratified  by  the  commit- 
tee's approval  of  several  of  my  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  As  a  member  of  the 
conunlttee.  I  was  pleased  to  have  played 
a  part  in  the  traffic  safety  hearings  pre- 
viously conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  PubUc  Health  and  Safety  during  the 
87th  Congress. 

The  entire  Nation  is  shocked  at  the 
rising  toU  of  highway  accidents  which 
result  in  loss  of  life,  injury,  and  damage 
to  property.  The  entire  Congress  is 
aware  that  the  traffic  toll  costs  the  Na- 
tion 50.000  lives  and  $9  billion  in  damage 
each  year.  The  legislation  before  the 
House  today  is  a  significant  step  toward 
auto  safety  and  I  am  very  hopeful  and 
believe  that  it  will  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  highway  casualties. 

The  committee  adopted  the  amend- 
ment which  I  introduced  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory 
Council,  consisting  of  13  members.  I 
strongly  feel  that  this  Coimcll  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  this  act.  During  the  hear- 
ings, it  was  brought  out  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  now  have  the  technical  expertise 
necessary  to  establish  Federal  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles.  It  is  clear 
that  while  there  have  been  voices  In  re- 
mote comers  of  the  Federal  Government 
echoing  concern  for  auto  safety  for  some 
time  now.  efforts  at  the  Federal  level  to 
stem  auto  accidents  have  been  less  than 
decisive.  The  first  real  significant  Fed- 
eral action  concerning  auto  safety  came 
during  the  87th  Congress,  when  Public 
Law  87-637  was  enacted  and  during  the 
88th  Congress,  when  Public  Law  88-201 
was  enacted.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
those  statutes  provide  for  brake  fluid 
and  seat  l)elts  meeting  Federal  safety 
standards. 

It  Is  also  worth  mentioning  that  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  federally  purchased  autos 
was  significant  hi  that  a  majority  of 
those  standards  required  in  federally 
purchased  vehicles  have  been  voluntarily 
Included  in  vehicles  available  to  the  gen- 
eral puWlc.  Public  Law  88-515  stands  as 
a  legislative  mUestone  in  the  auto  safety 
field  and  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's handling  of  this  legislation  is 
another  reflection  of  the  committee  in 
its  overall  record  oonoeming  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  matters.  The  committee  also 
handled  the  legislation  dealing  with  the 
national  driver's  registry  program  now 
conducted  by  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  committee  in  this  l^lslatlon  is 
therefore  continuing  its  activity  concem- 
hig  motor  vehicle  safety.  It  Is  also  ap- 
prc«:trlate  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  also 
adopted  ain  amendment  I  offered  as  set 
forth  in  section  108,  relative  to  separate 
safety  Inspection  standards  being  Issued 
applicable  to  used  cars.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  practical  problems 


Involving  safety  of  used  cars,  it  became 
clear  that  the  most  effective  approach  to 
the  safety  problem  concerning  used  cars 
could  be  accomplished  through  Federal 
standards  incorporated  with  State  In- 
spection procedures. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory 
Coimcil  included  in  section  104  is  in- 
tended to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  advice  vital  in  evaluating 
and  establishing  safety  standards.  In 
the  bill  as  presently  written,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Coimcil  are  to  be  chosen  as 
follows:  Three  representing  motor  vehi- 
cle manufacturers;  two  representing 
motor  vehicle  safety  equipment  manu- 
facturers: three  representing  State  or 
local  governments,  and  five  representing 
the  general  public.  As  the  members  of 
the  Council  are  to  be  appointed  for  4-year 
terms  on  a  staggered  basis,  the  Council 
would  be  above  any  partisan  viewpoint. 
The  Council  would  be  consulted  for  its 
views  prior  to  the  establishing,  amending, 
or  revoking  of  any  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard. 

The  business  of  establishing  safety 
standards  is  a  delicate  one.  In  many  re- 
spects, these  standards  involve  engineer- 
ing, a  matter  of  concern  to  vehicle  man- 
ufacturers and  equipment  suppliers,  as 
well  as  economics,  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  consumer  and  motoring  public.  The 
Inclusion  of  the  Council  will  guarantee  a 
free  flow  of  information  between  Fed- 
eral auihoriUes,  State,  and  local  bodies 
concerned  with  the  bulk  of  the  safety  ef- 
fort envisioned  in  this  act  and  supple- 
mented by  HJl.  13290.  through  driver 
Ucensing  and  vehicle  Inspection  proce- 
dures, the  industries  affected,  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  the  vehicle — the 
general  public.  'With  the  Council,  in-  • 
dustry  can  advise  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  other  interested  parties  of  the 
safety  Irmovations  it  has  made  tn  auto- 
motive design,  thus  guaranteehig  against 
any  established  Federal  standards  be- 
coming a  ceiling  on  performance,  rather 
than  a  minimum  of  performance.  This 
advice  will  gxiarantee  against  a  status 
quo  in  engineering  progress.  Also,  pub- 
lic members  can  advise  on  needs  and  de- 
mands of  safety. 

The  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Council  has  precedence  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Defense  Department  has  a 
number  of  Industry  advisory  councils  to 
work  with  departmental  officials  even  In 
such  delicate  questions  as  procurement 
and  materiel  speclflcations.  as  well  as 
research  and  engineering  development. 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  has  and  is  effectively  utiUzing  ad- 
visory coimcUs  In  matters  such  as  the 
awarding  of  contract  grants  for  medical 
research. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  stated 
that  the  Department  intends  to  consult 
with  the  appropriate  parties,  including 
the  automotive  industry,  in  his  stand- 
ards-setting process.  With  this  admis- 
sion, the  committee  stated  its  preference 
that  such  consultations  be  provided  for 
by  law. 

The  committee  has  treated  the  prob- 
lem of  safety  standards  for  used  cars  by 
including  in  section  108  a  mandate  that 
at  the  end  of  1  year  from  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  shaU 
oomidete  a  study  of  the  problems  relating 
to  the  safety  standards  for  used  vehicles, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  any  additional  legislation  he 
feels  necessary.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  my 
amendment  that  no  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
Secretary's  report,  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Council  and  other' 
Interested  public  or  private  agencies, 
shall  establish  Federal  vehicle  safety  in- 
spection standards  applicable  to  used 
motor  vehicles.  These  ln,q)ection  stand- 
ards, expressed  in  terms  of  vehicle  per- 
formance, may  be  revised  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  time  to  time  after  advice  from 
the  Council.  In  this  numdate  to  the 
Secretary,  such  used  car  safety  inspec- 
tion standards  would  become  effective 
upon  Issue  by  the  Secretary  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter.  The  full  ef- 
fect of  these,  used  car  inspection  stand- 
ards lies  in  the  enforcement  provisions 
seen  in  R.R.  13200,  which  offers  grant  in- 
centives and  withholds  Federal  road  con- 
struction funds  to  hasten  adoption  of  ve- 
hicle inspections  by  the  States. 

There  are  90  million  motor  vehicles  on 
American  roads  today.  Each  year,  ap- 
proximately 9  million  new  cars  are  sold. 
The  basis  for  congressional  action  in  the 
.  auto  safety  field  rests  with  the  annual 
loss  of  50.000  lives  due  to  highway  acci- 
dents. With  this  bcwis  In  mind,  a  new 
Federal  program  of  safety  standards  for 
new  cars  was  Initiated.  However,  due 
to  their  condition,  new  cars  are  presum- 
ably safer  than  old  cars.  If  the  Congress 
Is  going  to  act  on  the  auto  safety  prob- 
lem, then  to  make  the  approach  tiirough 
staiMlards  for  new  cars  alone  seems  to 
touch  only  10  percent  of  the  basic  matter 
of  BOto  safety  standards.  There  are  30 
million  used  cars  wM  in  America  each 
year.  These  sales  represer^  one-third  of 
all  the  vehicles  on  the  road.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  do  stanathlng  about 
safety  by  issuing  Federal  standards,  such 
standards  must  deal  with  the  question  of 
used  cars  as  well  as  new  ones.  The  used 
car  provisions  of  section  108  will  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  proceed 
within  the  existing  framework  of  State 
inspection  laws.  Section  108.  as  written, 
will  mlnlmlr,e  Federal  preemption  of  a 
question  traditionally  left  to  the  States, 
yet  will  allow  the  thrust  of  Federal  safety 
efforts  to  be  felt  through  00  percent  of 
the  vehicles  annually  once  the  auto 
safety  program  is  set  In  motion. 

The  importance  of  motor  vehicle  In- 
spectkms  can  be  seen  in  the  experience 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  for  example,  which 
reports  that  prior  to  its  inspection  pro- 
gram in  1061,  some  10  percent  of  ve- 
hlol68  Involved  in  fatal  accidents  had  un- 
safe conditions.  In  1083,  the  percentage 
bad  been  reduced  to  4  percent.  Virginia 
reports  similar  findings.  The  vehicle  in- 
spection provisions  of  tlUe  m,  spelled 
out  in  HJl.  13200  as  reported  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  are  de- 
signed to  ultimately  reach  every  vehicle 
on  the  road.  The  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  addressed  Itself  to  the  two 
specific  areas  of  safety  standards:  new 
and  used  cars.  Just  as  the  Congress  will 
marry  RJt  13228  and  HJt.  13200  as  the 
1M8  Traffic  Safety  Act,  so  will  the  in- 


spection standards  authorized  in  H.R. 
13228  serve  as  a  corollary  to  the  inspec- 
tion provisions  of  H.R.  13290. 

Mr.  Chairmaa,  the  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Its  effects  wiU  be  reflected 
in  the  economy  of  our  Nation  through 
savings  in  life  and  property  damage. 
Hopefully,  the  kws  of  life  and  property 
will  be  curbed  and  the  Federal  safety 
standards  once  Iteued  will  be  available  to 
the  motoring  public,  for  if  they  are  not, 
the  motoring  pijolic  will  continue  to  pay 
the  cost  of  highway  accidents. 

I  urge  the  Ctngress  to  approve  this 
legislation.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from,  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINaaR.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement  with  reference  to  what 
Is  happening  tocfcy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
unless  we  can  reverse  this  trend  which 
has  been  going  on  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  instead  of  the  50.000  deaths  in 
1966.  by  1974  and  1975  the  rate  will  be 
doubled,  provided  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles on  the  highways  increases  pro- 
portionately. Tben  we  will  have  100.000 
people  dying  each  year  from  automobile 
accidents. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  If  that  is  his 
imderstanding? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  is  my 
understanding  fjhat  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  projection  of  these  figures. 

Mr.  SPRINGEJl.  I  should  like  to  put 
another  statement  In  the  Record.  One 
of  my  staff  members  the  other  day  added 
together,  from  the  records  available  In 
Washington,  tigxares  for  all  of  the  deaths 
which  have  occurred  in  wars,  including 
the  RevoluUonaiy  War  down  to  and  in- 
cluding. I  believe,  the  first  of  July  In 
Vietnam.  The  number  of  deaths  on  the 
highway  .since  llOl,  when  the  first  one 
occurred,  has  greatly  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  all  Americans  who  have 
been  killed  in  every  war  for  175  years 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida.  Yes.  I  be- 
lieve these  facta  are  shocking  and  we 
simply  cto  not  take  the  time  to  let  them 
sink  in.  Not  only  are  the  deaths  shock- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
and  the  possibility  of  increase  in  the 
deaths,  but  this  Is  also  true  of  the  In- 
j  uries.  We  know  that  each  year  4  million 
to  4.5  million  people  are  injured  In  auto- 
mobile accidents.  The  property  damage 
is  estimated  at  |9  billion  a  year.  We 
see  that  If  this  Amount  of  deaths  and 
Injuries  occurred  in  Vietnam  right  now. 
why,  we  would  harve  this  whole  Nation  Iii 
a  state  of  emergency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGat.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Just  in  reviewing 
the  figures  which  any  staff  got  up  for  the 
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period  of  June  1966  and  through  July  4 
1966 — and  certainly  no  one  is  trying  to 
justify  any  war.  and  I  think  all  of  n, 
regret  any  action  which  takes  American 
IKes  in  any  war— there  were  four  tlines 
as  many  deaths  as  a  result  of  automobile 
accidents  in  June  and  4  days  of  July 
as  there  were  persons  killed  in  VletniS 
In  the  same  period. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedei] 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  bill  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  bill.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  a  cure-all,  because  no 
matter  what  bill  we  pass,  we  cannot  for- 
get that  the  "nut  behind  the  wheel"  will 
still  drive  recklessl:.-  and  Ignore  all  traffic 
laws  and  do  everything  that  he  should 
not  do.  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  every  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  long  hours  and 
hard  work  they  did  to  report  such  a  good 
bill.  I  am  sure  when  this  legislation  be- 
comes fully  effective  it  will  be  a  great 
step  forward  toward  reducing  the  slaugh- 
ter on  pur  highways. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  the 
figures  just  given  about  the  numbers  of 
deaths  and  fatalities  created  by  auto- 
mobile accidents  are  very  alarming,  but 
that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  about  this 
situation.    When  we  talk  about  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  then  bring  out  a  bill  we 
give  the  impression  that  when  the  stand- 
ards are  set  for  automobiles  It  will  mate- 
rially reduce  the  number  of  accidents  and 
the  number  of  deaths.    One  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  in  our  hearings  was  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  statistics  of  any 
value  showing  the  percentage  of  deaths 
and  automobile  accidents  due  to  mechan- 
ical failures.     The  only  figures  I  have 
seen  recently  are  those  produced  by  the 
Automobile    Association    of    Michigan. 
They  traced  the  number  of  accidents  re- 
sulting In  deaths  over  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend  of  this  year  when  there  were  43 
deaths  in  Michigan  that  weekend  and 
also  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend 
when  there  were  26  deaths.    There  were 
some  very  interesting  facts  which  were 
brought  out  as  a  result  of  their  study. 
One  Is  that  not  one  of  the  individuals 
killed  was  wearing  a  seat  belt  or  had  his 
seat  belt  attached.    We  have- a  law  today 
which  requires  seat  belts,  but  there  was 
not  one  of  the  69  persons  killed  in  those 
accidents  that  had  his  seat  belt  on.  Some 
other    Interesting    statistics    are    that 
alcohol  was  involved  in  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  fatal  accidents  on  the  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend  and  41  percent  of  the 
26  deaths  which  occurred  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  weekend. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  holiday 
weekend  of  the  Memorial  Day.  2.750,000 
motorists  drove  safely  and  without  an 
accident  in  the  State  of  Michiean. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  90  percent 
of  those  killed  in  automobile  accidents 
were  killed  wfthin  25  miles  of  their  homes. 
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which  inversely  may  prove  that  the  safest 
place  to  be,  if  one  is  drivirig  an  auto- 
mobile, is  beyond  25  miles  from  one's 
home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  advantages 
contained  in  this  bill  will  be  the  accumu- 
lation of  statistics  as  to  what  causes  ac- 
cidents, whether  it  is  mechanical  failure 
or  primarily  driver  error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Memorial  Day 
highway  deaths  in  Michigan  there  was 
onlj-  one  accident  attributable  to  me- 
chanical failure  and  that  was  a  blowout. 
In  that  case  the  driver  was  going  at  a 
rate  of  speed  of  115  miles  an  hour,  being 
chased  by  a  patrolman.  The  blowout  oc- 
curred and  the  driver  went  off  the  road 
and  was  killed. 

Now,  Ml-.  Chairman,  that  was  the  only 
mechanical  failure  in  all  of  the  43  that 
was  investigated. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mention  these 
things  to  simply  alert  the  public  and 
ouisel-.es  to  the  fact  that  we  should  not 
be  smug  to  believe  that  this  bill  is  going 
to  materially  reduce  deaths  due  to  ac- 
cident. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  only  thing  con- 
tained In  this  bill  or  its  companion  bill 
H.R.  13290  to  help  reduce  deaths  is  the 
matter  of  tightening  up  on  the  licensiiig 
of  drivers  and  the  training  of  drivers  as 
well  as  the  inspection  of  automobiles,  and 
the  removal  of  the  liceiise  of  drivers  after 
a  fatal  accident,  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  things  are  done, 
then  I  believe  we  can  materially  reduce 
deaths  as  a  result  of  automobile  acci- 
dents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very  much, 
however,  regardless  of  all  mechanical  at- 
tachments and  regardless  of  what  the 
mechanical  attachments  are,  or  the  me- 
chanical attachments  that  are  left  off  the 
automobiles,  we  are  going  to  get  a  real 
reduction  in  the  death  rate  due  to  auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  I  voted  for  it  in  committee  and  I 
hope  we  can  change  the  appointment  of 
the  Advisory  Council  to  a  Presidential 
appointment,  corifirmed  bj-  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  belle\'e  it  Is  vrvonz 
to  have  the  Secretary  appoint  an  Ad- 
^ry  Council  which  he  himself  chooses 
We  had  better  abolish  the  Advisory 
council  rather  than  to  have  a  self-serv- 
ing Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill 
and  I  hope  that  it  passes. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes;  I  shaU  be  glad 
w  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlchl- 
SBn. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
lomia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
.h.»^  the  gentleman  from  California 
S?iw  w"^®  with  the  Michigan  figures 
*nich  the  gentleman  cited  just  a  few 
Jtoutes  earlier,  I  feel  that  the  gentleman 
would  be  mterested  in  other  figures 
«uch  were  cited  in  an  editorial  which 
S^966      ^'^^  Detroit  Free  Press  on  June 

In  Une  with  what  the  gentleman  said, 
^  iJetroit  Free  Press  pointed  out  that 
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although  deaths  had  gone  up  29  percent 
in  the  past  30  years,  nevertheless  in  those 
same  ye«u^  the  population  has  gone  up 
by  52  percent;  the  number  of  licensed 
drivers  has  gone  up  by  134  percent,  and 
the  number  of  vehicles  on  the  road  has 
gone  up  by  220  percent. 

This  newspaper  concluded  as  a  result 
of  these  figures  that  despite  the  fact  that 
we  were  losing  50.000  Uves  a  year,  and 
this  is  a  shocking  thing,  nevertheless  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  population  in- 
crease, in  view  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  licensed  drivers, 
and  the  number  of  velilcles  on  the  road, 
that  no  other  conclusion  was  possible 
other  than,  No.  1.  those  persoiis  engaged 
in  traffic  safety  today  have  been  doing  a 
mighty  fine  job.  And,  No.  2,  automobile 
manufacturers  themselves  have  been 
turning  out  some  mighty  fine  cars  and 
some  mighty  safe  cars,  or  these  figures 
Just  would  not   be  possible  whatsoever. 

And  m  view  of  what  the  gentleman 
had  said.  I  thought  he  would  be  inter- 
ested in  these  figures, 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  and  I  say  that 
it  is  further  proof  to  my  mind  that  the 
automobile  itself,  mechanically,  is  not  a 
deathtrap. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia  has  consumed  9  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation  recognizing  that  it  is, 
as  all  legislation  must  be,  the  result  of 
careful  deliberations — a  compromise  in 
some  respects.  Many  of  us  would  want 
more,  and  some  would  want  less. 

In  balance,  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  my  judgment.  It  is  far  stronger  than 
the  legislation  which  reached  our  com- 
mittee from  the  other  body.  It  is 
broader  in  its  scope.  Its  tire  section  is 
strong  and  effective.  It  is  an  effort  to 
improve  the  safety  of  the  motor  vehicles 
which  we  operate  in  such  tremendous 
numbers  in  this  Nation. 

I  am  not  so  naive,  nor  do  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  be  so  naive 
as  to  fail  to  recognize  that  in  most  acci- 
dents there  is  human  error,  there  is 
human  fault,  or  failure  on  the  part  of  at 
least  one  of  the  drivers.  But  we  must 
be  concerned  with  the  increasing  toll  of 
life,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ability 
of  the  surviving  individual  to  enjoy  a 
productive  life  as  a  result  of  the  so-called 
second  impact  which  occurs  inside  that 
vehiclo. 

There  I  beUeve  the  automobile  indus- 
try of  this  Nation  stands  seriously  in- 
dicted for  their  failures  to  recogriize  the 
need  to  give  a  safer  environment  than 
they  have  provided  so  far. 

I  do  not  question  that  this,  as  we 
measure  industrial  responsibility,  is  a 
responsible  industry.  But  on  occasion  it 
acts  in  strange  fashions. 

I  personally  have  experienced  in  at 
least  three  automobiles  purchased  from 
major  manufacturers  defects  which  could 
have  caused  fatal  accidents,  and  had  the 


accident  occurred  I  would  probably  have 
been  list«d  as  statistically  chargeable 
with  bad  driving,  and  yet  that  would  not 
have  been  the  case. 

The  effort  is  here  to  encourage  by  apn 
propriate  standards,  to  empower  Gov- 
ernment through  persuasion  and  finally 
compulsion,  to  insist  that  we  be  given 
the  safer  environment  and  the  safer 
operation. 

There  is  need  to  continue  the  efforts 
in  better  driving  educaUon,  to  discourage 
the  driver  who  is  Irresponsible  and  Ukes 
to  the  road  when  he  has  hfd  too  much 
to  drink.  All  of  these  things  contribute, 
and  inevitably  the  toll  will  Increaae  un- 
less we  improve  human  performance. 

But  in  every  accident  there  is  one  party 
normally  not  guilty  of  failure,  and  that 
party  can  frequently  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  the  accident  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

At  the  beginning  I  said  this  is  not 
perfect  legislation.  After  18  years  of 
legislating  I  have  come  to  expect  that  we 
make  beginnings.  We  hc^ie  that  the  be- 
giruiing  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  I 
believe  the  temper  of  the  American  public 
and  the  temper  of  this  Congress  is  such 
as  to  place  the  industry  on  notice  that 
failure  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  ap- 
propriate and  obvious  safety  require- 
ments will  compel  the  Congress,  in  re- 
spwnse  to  the  pubhc  demand,  to  enact 
more  &trei\gthened  legislation  than  that 
we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cunningham  ] . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  said  when  we  were  discussing  the 
rule,  this  bill  will  not  solve  In  any  signifi- 
cant way  the  traffic  accident  problem 
with  wtiich  we  are  all  familiar.  In  fact 
I  do  not  know  that  it  will  even  make  a 
slight  dent  in  the  problem. 

This  legislation,  which  puts  so  much 
emphasis  on  design  of  the  aut<miobile, 
really  resulted  from  extremists'  cam- 
paigns and  the  sensationalism  that  re- 
sulted from  the  writing  of  a  book  by 
a  young  man  with  no  experience  what- 
ever in  this  field.  Of  course.  It  is  always 
popular  for  some  to  attack  big  corpora- 
tions, even  though  those  o'f  us  who  have 
been  in  this  field  professionally  for  many 
years  know  that  the  automobile  is  not 
at  fault,  and  therefore  the  manufacturers 
are  not  at  fault.  So  I  say  with  all  confi- 
dence and  conviction  that  this  proposal 
will  merely  dent  the  proWem,  if  that. 
You  could  build  a  car  like  a  Sherman 
tank  and  it  would  not  solve  the  auto 
accident  probleoi. 

I  served  6  years  as  manager  of  the 
Omaha  Chapter  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  before  I  came  here.  I  served  as 
mayor  of  our  city  of  over  300,000.  and 
had  charge  of  all  safety  activities— fire, 
traffic,  public  safety,  et  cetera — so  I 
think  I  know  something  about  this 
problem.  Many  things  cause  accidents, 
and  I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with 
them.  In  the  eml  they  all  point  to  the 
fellow  behind  the  wheel.  But  he  may 
be  excused  in  many  innt^r^c^g  if  there 
is  a  bad  street  design,  if  there  is  a  traffic 
light  that  has  in  the  badcground  a  lot 
of  neon  signs  of  various  shades  and 
colors  placed  there  by  merchants,  so 
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thftt  when  the  driver  comes  up  to  the 
light  he  cannot  tell  if  there  is  a  traffic 
IlKht  there  or  not.  A  hedge  might  stick 
out  in  an  intersection  and  cause  an  ac- 
cident. It  may  be  the  condition  of  a 
road.  It  may  be  Inadequate  street 
lighting.  There  has  not  been  adequate 
traffic  law  enforcement,  and  surely  we 
know  there  has  not  been  adequate  en- 
forcement in  the  courts  throughout  all 
the  years  this  problem  has  been  with 
us. 

We  know  there  is  what  we  call  the 
three  E's  in  traffic  safety— engineering, 
education,  and  enforcement.  A  good 
Job  has  been  done  on  education.  En- 
gineering could  be  better— and  I  am 
talking  now  about  trafQc  patterns,  street 
lighting,  and  so  forth.  A  much  better 
Job  could  be  done  in  that  field  if  fimds 
In  the  local  communities  were  available 
to  do  it. 

Enforcement  Is  the  weakest  link  In  the 
whole  chain.  Every  State  and  commu- 
nity would  like  to  have  two  or  three 
times  as  many  traffic -enforcement  offi- 
cers on  the  streets  and  the  highways  as 
they  are  able  to  provide. 

They  do  not  have  the  funds,  so  that  is 
the  reason  that  particular  link  in  this 
"EEE"  chain  is  the  weakest.  But  that 
is  not  the  only  reason.  The  courts  have 
been  very  lax  in  their  responsibilities  in 
this  field.  Drunken  drivers  have  gotten 
by  with  a  mere  slap  on  the  wrist  on 
many  occasions.  Again  may  I  say  tills 
iB  a  much  broader  problem  than  Is  en- 
compassed in  this  bill. 

This  biU  provided  originally  a  section 
which  would  really  get  into  the  guts  of 
the  problem  as  we  know  It,  but,  as  I  said 
In  dlflcuBstng  the  rule,  there  was  some 
conflict,  as  I  understand  it,  between  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  ^zvlgn 
Commerce  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, because  that  particular  section— 
which  I  believe  was  the  most  Important 
of  all — had  something  to  do  With  the 
highway  trust  fund.  So  through  an 
agreement  between  our  chairman  and 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  which 
was  certainly  proper,  that  particular 
part  of  this  bin  was  taken  away  from 
us  and  given  to  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

We  will  be  having  that  bill  up,  i  pre- 
sume, following  this  one,  and  that  is  the 
bill  that  will  make  a  real  dent  In  this 
problem,  because  It  provides  thes«  very 
funds  needed  at  the  local  level  and  will 
help  the  local  communities  do  the  job 
in  traffic  safety  they  are  anxious  to  do 
We  know  that  is  where  the  fault  lies,  and 
where  the  lack  of  facilities,  financing, 
manpower,  et  cetera — exist.  So  I  will 
vote  to  approve  this  bill,  but  I  am  fear- 
ful too  that  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation we  have  today  may  possibly  set 
back  the  cause  of  traffic  safety  many 
years. 

Jn  fact,  this  may  increase  the  number 
of  deatiis  in  traffic  accidents  and  in- 
juries. I  say  that  for  this  reason.  As 
I  understand  It,  and  as  I  stated  in  my 
additional  views,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  autcHBobOe  industry,  which  has  done 
a  terrific  Job  in  trying  to  build  a  safer 
car— and  they  have  been  doing  that— 
win  have  the  Federal  Oovemment  say 
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to  them,  "Here  art  the  standards  we  want 
you  to  provide." 

The  automobile  Industry  will  then  say, 
"OK,  we  will  frovlde  them."  Then 
they  will  no  nothing  further  than  that. 
They  may  do  aw>y  with  the  people  who 
work  in  their  iiidustry  who  have  been 
trying  to  do  the  right  type  of  job  on 
their  automobiles  as  far  as  safety  Is  con- 
cerned. They  will  say,  "OK.  we  will 
just  follow  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment says  we  mu«t  do."  and  this  may  not 
be  enough. 

So  these  Federal  standards  may  put  a 
ceiling  on  performance.  That  is  why  I 
say  this  could  actually  increase  the 
number  of  deaths  and  injuries  and  traf- 
fic accidents  as  Che  years  go  on.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  remember  that  and 
think  carefully  about  that  possibility. 

I  would  sum  up  by  saying,  yes,  we  will 
pass  this  bUl.  I  will  say  there  has  been 
too  much  sensati(»ialism  surrounding  the 
design  of  the  aatomobile  as  far  as  it 
concerns  traffic  »fety.  There  is  not  a 
bit  of  evidence  tliat  would  indicate  that 
the  design  of  the  car  is  the  cauise  of  the 
accident.  In  fa«t,  surveys  have  been 
made  that  prove  to  the  contrary.  I 
have  evidence  of  this.  I  do  believe  that 
we  have  more  or  less  made  a  mistake 
in  repealing  soma  of  the  safety  require- 
ments we  passed  in  other  years  which 
legislation  was  brought  out  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  do  hope  that  when  the  fol- 
lowing bill  comes  up  from  the  Public 
Works  Commlttea,  all  the  Members  wlU 
recognize  that  it  is  the  one  that  offers 
the  greater  opportimlty  to  meet  this 
problem  with  whidh  we  are  all  concerned. 

Mr.  STAGQEIiS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 
count.     [After  counting.]     Sixty-three 
Members   are   prasent,   not   a   quorum 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowhig  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  237] 
Andrews, 
Olenit 
Baring 
Barrett 
BolUng 
Brown,  Calif, 


Kvana  CkHo.        Pepper 
Plndlty  Powell 

Plynt  Rees 

Ford.  Oerald  R.  Reenlck 
^ord.  Rivers,  Alaska 

Wmiam  D.       Rivers,  S.C. 


Burton,  Utah  Qubsfr  Roncallo 

Callaway  Hagaft,  a«.  Rostenkowskl 

Oameiroa  Hansen,  Wash.  Scott 

C«Uer  Hawklna  Sernier 

ClauMn.  H6bett  Stephens 

Don  H.  Huot  Toll 

Oohelaa  Kastetmioler  Tupper 

Oonyera  King,  N.Y.  Tuten 

Oorman  Landmm  Walker,  Miss 

waley  Long.t*.  White,  Idaho 

DaTla,  Oa.  Siartla,  Ala.  Wldnall 

D«it  Martia,  Ubbs.  WUUams 

Dl«g«  MUler  W1U1« 

Dow  Mink  Was<jn, 

Dulakl  Moms  Charles  H. 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Morrtgon  Zablockl 

Bdwarda,  La.  Murra|r 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  Boggs, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Daddamo, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 


had  under  consideration  the  bill  BR 
13228.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  367  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mackay]  had  been  recognized  for 
5  minutes.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Staggers  bill 
H.R.  13228,  and  urge  its  adoption.  I  also 
urge  passage  of  its  companion  measure 
the  Fallon  bill,  H.R.  13290.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  consider  why  these  bills  are  be- 
fore us.  They  are  before  us  because  of 
the  force  of  American  public  opinion. 

These  safety  bills  are  before  us  because 
there  has  been  an  alarming  upturn  In 
the  rate  of  deaths  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— about  8  percent  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year.  In  my  own  county 
of  De  Kalb  in  Georgia,  more  people  have 
been  killed  this  year  already  than  were 
killed  last  year.  These  bills  are  before 
us  because  public  opinion  believes  that 
we  could  be  doing  more  than  we  are  do- 
ing now  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  acci- 
dents, deaths  and  injuries. 

They  are  before  us  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  now  realize  that  the  traflk 
environment  is  a  national  environment. 
It  is  not  a  local,  a  city,  a  county,  a  State 
environment,  or  even  a  regional  environ- 
ment.   It  Is  a  national  environment. 

Our  problem  is  so  acute  now  that  we 
are  suffering  a  national  loss  which  has 
already  been  pointed  out  to  be  in  excess 
of  50,000  lives  this  year.  225.000  people 
permanently  disabled,  and  an  economic 
loss  in  excess  of  $9  billion. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  national 
problem,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  na- 
tional response.  The  significance  of 
these  two  bills  Is  that  they  define  a  new 
Federal  role.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  this  new  Federal  role  has  unan- 
imous bipartisan  support  on  our  com- 
mittee, and,  I  believe,  on  the  other  com- 
mittees that  have  considered  it. 

What  are  the  three  elements  in  this 
new  Federal  role?  First,  the  definition 
and  enforcement  of  national  safety  per- 
formance standards  for  all  motor  ve- 
hicles. Fifty  State  legislatures  simply 
cannot  set  these  standards  without  chaos 
to  the  industry. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  bill  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
standardize  operation  control  equipment 
on  different  kinds  of  new  automobiles  if 
safety  performance  is  affected? 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Yes,  it  does.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rocusl 
presented  an  excellent  amendment  to 
provide  an  advisory  council  that  will 
bring  In  all  the  interested  parties— State 
and  local  ofBcials,  automotive  industry 
and  equipment  people — to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  those  standards. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further?  . 
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Mr.  MACKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  For  instance,  I  drive  a 
car  made  by  General  Motors.  My  wife 
drives  a  car  made  by  Ford  Motor  Co. 
The  gearshift  on  one  is  Just  the  opposite 
from  the  other.  It  is  dUOcult  for  me  to 
drive  her  car  in  traffic  when  quick,  auto- 
matic action  is  needed.  The  differences 
in  gearshifts  add  to  the  hazards  of 
driving  and  could  cause  an  accident.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  operating  fea- 
tures on  new  cars,  such  as  gearshifts, 
should  be  standardized. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  I  thank  the  geritle- 
man  from  North  Carolina.  That^is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  type  of  safety 
hazard  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  who  has 
probably  gotten  across  better  than  any- 
body else  in  the  country  that  we  can 
and  must  build  safer  cars  and  that  it  Is 
easier  to  change  cars  than  people.  Mr. 
Nader  has  contributed  mightily  to  our 
understanding  that  we  can  build  safer 
automobiles.    The  Nation  is  In  his  debt. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACKAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  paying  tribute  to  the  highly 
effective  work  of  Mr.  Nader.  I  believe  his 
efforts  have  acted  as  a  catalyst  and  con- 
tributed very  constructively  to  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
the  very  serious  problems  we  face  in  re- 
solving the  excessive  number  of  acci- 
dents. 

I  believe  that  the  American  Association 
of  Automotive  Medicine  and  the  very 
distinguished  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
are  groups  of  very  dedicated  individuals 
who  also  contributed  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  to  bringing  these  serious 
problems  into  focus. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Recognition  is  also 
due  Senator  Speno  of  New  York  and  for- 
mer Congressman  Kenneth  Roberts  of 
Alabama  for  their  contributions. 

I  believe  we  can  see  that  the  argument 
has  been  won  that  the  time  has  amved 
when  national  safety  performance  stand- 
ards should  be  established  and  enforced. 
No  one  is  seriously  contending  that  in 
respect  to  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  that  we  can  function  at  any  level 
effectively  other  than  the  national  level. 

Second,  a  new  Federal  role  Is  our  pro- 
rtsion  for  comprehensive  research.  The 
great  scandal  revealed  by  our  commit- 
tee is  that  the  Government  has  failed  to 
collect  the  data  needed  and  on  which 
w-e  can  base  judgments  as  to  the  causes 
of  deaths,  accidents,  and  Injuries.  Con- 
gress shares  the  blame  because  we  have 
not  heretofore  explicitly  assigned  this 
responsibility  to  any  department. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  first  results 
111  be  this:  We  are  going  to  begin  vigor- 
ous comprehensive  research  so  that  we 
can  make  our  counterattack  at  the  right 
points. 

The  third  Federal  role  is  the  provision 
1°  the  Fallon  bill  for  grants  In  aid  to 
flelp  the  States  build  better  tralBc  safety 
programs  within  their  borders  and  build 


a  safer  and  more  uniform  traffic  en- 
vironment. This  is  an  effort  to  get  the 
States  to  work  together  in  a  way  they 
have  not  thus  far. 

Both  bills  provide  for  agencies  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Last  March  2  the  President  said  In  his 
message  on  transportation,  that  he,  by 
Executive  order,  would  under  existing  law 
coordinate  all  safety  activities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Now,  16,000 
deaths  later,  the  executive  department 
has  not  moved.  Nothing  meaningful  has 
been  done  about  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

I  believe  it  is  the  dutj'  of  this  Congress. 
therefore,  to  see  to  it  that  we  assign 
specific  responsibility.  When  we  fly  on 
an  aircraft  we  know  that  the  FAA  and 
the  FAA  Administrator  are  watching 
over  the  total  environment  for  the  safety 
of  every  air  traveler.  We  must,  by 
analogy,  assign  responsibility  for  an 
agency  to  watch  over  the  total  traflSc 
enviroriment  and  consider  every  element 
in  it. 

I  predict  that  unless  the  Congress  as- 
signs explicit  responsibility  to  an  agency 
and  administrator  under  this  bill,  or 
under  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, this  fine  legislation  will  not  be  im- 
plemented and  executed. 

I  believe  that  what  we  should  do,  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  is  pass  these  bills,  and 
then  follow  through  on  our  responsibil- 
ity, which  Is  to  make  effective  leglslati.ve 
assignment  of  responsibility  to  admin- 
ister these  traflac  safety  measures  in  the 
executive  department. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
and  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  13228  au- 
thored by  Chairman  Staggers  and  en- 
titled "National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966."  It  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill  but  It  is  a  good  bill  and  consti- 
tutes tvo-thirds  of  what  many  of  us 
deem  to  be  a  proper  basis  for  a  nation- 
al attack  on  traffic  accidents.  The  other 
third  of  the  program  is  encompassed  In 
HR.  13290  authored  by  Chairman  Fal- 
lon and  entitled  "Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.'"  I  strongly  support  that  measure 
also. 

The  Staggers  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  enforcement  of  safety 
performance  standards  for  all  motor  ve- 
hicles. And  it  provides  for  an  accident 
and  injury  research  and  test  facility. 
It  incorporates  a  title  on  tire  safety  and 
provides  for  the  conthiuance  of  seat  belt 
and  brake  fluid  standards.  These  lat- 
ter provisions  deal  specifically  with  mat- 
ters that  will  of  necessity  be  Included  in 
any  list  of  safety  performance  standards 
developed  under  title  I.  They  have  been 
treated  specially  because  they  are  three 
critical  factors  In  automobile  safety 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Con-ress  before  the  big  safety  push  of 
1966  began. 

The  Fallon  bill  provides  for  a  program 
of  grant.s-in-aid  to  the  States  and  lesser 
political  subdivisions  to  develop  a  safer 
and  more  uniform  traffic  environment. 
Specilc  provision  Is  made  for  assistance 
to  States  in  de\eloping  and  Improving 
highway  safety  programs  through:  Im- 
proved driver  education;  improved  pe- 
destrian  performance:    effective   record 


systems  of  accidents  and  sw5cident  in- 
vestigations to  determine  the  probable 
causes  of  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths; 
uniform  vehicle  registration  and  inspec- 
tion; highway  design  and  maintenance 
and  detection  and  correction  of  high 
accident  locations;  more  uniform  traf- 
fic control  signs;  more  uniform  traffic 
codes:  and  provision  for  better  emer- 
gency services  when  accidents  occur. 

Both  bills  recognize  the  need  for  the 
explicit  assignment  of  responsibility  to 
an  agency  and  for  an  administrator. 
Both  bills  provide  advisory  councils  to 
assure  the  involvement  of  appropriate 
interests  and  individuals  in  the  formula- 
tion of  standards. 

Logically  there  should  be  one  traffic 
safety  bill  instead  of  two  bills.  In  a  sense 
these  two  measures  represent  an  unco- 
ordinated effort  to  mount  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  problem.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  comprehensive  in  their 
content  and  given  proper  Executive  lead- 
ership these  two  measures  provide  the 
substantive  authorizations  necessary  to 
attack  and  reverse  the  present  trend  of 
Increasing  deaths  and  injuries.  I  believe 
both  bills  should  pass  the  House  and  then 
be  given  further  attention  in  the  confer- 
ence committees.  To  turn  the  trick  and 
get  the  best  result  we  need  a  conference 
committee  between  the  two  conference 
committees. 

The  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  done  good  work.  The  execu- 
tive department,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  a  divided  house.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  appeared  to  be  "turn- 
ing loose"  a  hard  problem.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  shapers  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation  have  been  beset  by  so 
many  problems  of  putting  so  many  agen- 
cies together  that  this  giant  traffic  ac- 
cident problem  has  appeared  to  be  more 
of  an  irritant  than  the  prime  concern  it 
should  be.' 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  great  force  of 
public  opinion  which  has  been  generated 
in  support  of  a  national  traffic  safety 
program  could  be  dissipated  if  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  fails  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port the  need  for  Congress  to  explicitly 
assign  responsibility  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  new  laws  in  an  office  or 
agency  and  an  administrator. 

If  the  Department  of  Transportation 
falls  in  this  Congress  the  creation  of 
such  an  agency  is  all  the  more  important 
because  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  simply  will  not 
apply  the  vigorous  leadership  this  great 
problem  demands.  It  has  too  many  other 
concerns. 

If  the  Department  of  Transportation 
is  established  then  the  traffic  safety 
function  logically  fits  under  the  high- 
way section  and  should  receive  the  full- 
time  attention  of  a  high-level  admin- 
istrator on  the  level  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
against  the  agency  idea  has  prevailed 
and  this  advice  In  my  opinion  has  been 
wrong.  We  have  witnessed  accelerating 
death  by  committee  when  we  need  to 
wage  war  against  an  enemy  within  our 
gates  that  has  taken  a  toll  Just  as  cruel 
In  its  consequences  as  an  invader  could 
exacty 
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We  need  to  personify  traffic  safety  in 
an  administrator.  We  need  an  agency 
and  an  office  recognized  by  Congress  and 
the  American  people  as  the  ccnnmand 
post  in  our  war  on  traffic  accidents. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  the  words 
"highway  accidents"  are  not  inclusive 
enough  and  that  the  words  "traffic  acci- 
d«itB"  are  inclusive  of  every  foot  of  road- 
way In  the  Nation. 

We  need  leadership  which  will  deal 
with  the  total  envlnMiment  and  all  of 
the  complex  factors  which  enter  into 
death  on  the  streets.  The  emphasis  on 
safer  cars  and  the  second  collision  have 
been  valuable.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple are  more  interiested  in  measures  that 
will  lessen  chances  of  the  first  collision. 


In  the  Presldeafs  excellent  message  on 
transportation  diellvered  to  this  body  on 
March  2,  1966,  he  stated  that  he  had  set 
in  motion  a  number  of  steps  under  exist- 
ing law: 

I  am  assigning  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating Federal  Highway  Safety  programs  to 
the  Secretary  of  Oommerce.  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  to  •stabUsh  a  major  highway 
unit  within  his  Dfpartment.  This  unit  will 
ultimately  be  traneferred  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

No  one  has  cl^iUenged  the  President's 
assessment  of  the  traffic  problem  as  be- 
ing second  only  to  national  defense  yet 
no  one  can  fairly  state  that  traffic  safety 
has  been  given  the  kind  of  priority  and 
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attention  it  deserves  if  this  assesanent 
Is  correct. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  act  and  I  am 
glad  to  support  Its  actions  today  Befon 
adjournment  I  trust  that  It  wil  act  to 
assure  coordinated  leadership  to  admln- 
ister<  the  comprehensive  programs  con- 
tained in  the  Staggers  and  Fallon  blBg 

Approximately  72,500  men,  women  and 
children  have  suffered  violent  and' un- 
timely death  and  225,000  Americans  have 
been  disabled  since  the  89th  CongriB 
convened  January  9,  1965. 

The  following  chart  cannot  convey  the 
immensity  of  the  loss  and  grief  occur- 
ring in  each  of  the  50  States  but  It  shows 
that  a  vigorous  counteroffensive  is  ur- 
gently needed: 


Motor  vehide  deaths  and  change»,  to^al  United  Slates,  June  and  8  month,,  1966 


Months 


January 

February 

Much 

April 

May 

Jane 

6  months 

July 

August 

Septeinlwr 

October 

NoTember 

December 

Total 


Deaths 


1963 


2,605 
2,647 
3,283 
3,180 
3.485 
1.714 


Percentage  chacf  es 


1064 


1965 


1966 


Corresponding  months 


1964-66 


2,250 
3,250 
3,480 
8,430 

3,H«0 
3.950 


19,004 
3,042 
4,321 
4.032 
4,009 
4,069 
4.187  i 


21,210 
4.380 
4,750 
4,080 
4,600 
{,230 
«,450 


43,564 


47,700 


49.(1)0 


3.680 
3,300 
3,730 
4,40<l 
4,190 
4.270 


23,570 


♦50,820 


+13 
+2 
+7 

+28 
+9 
+S 


+11 


1964-65 


-3 
-3 

+5 
+U 


196&-66 


+6 
+  13 
-i-20 

-M 

+5 


i  months'  moving  areng* ' 

1964-66  1965-«a 


+8 


+  3 


-W 


+2 

-H) 


+7 

t 

+U 

+10 

-i-10 


»  Minu.'!,  less  than  0.5  percent. 

•  Deaths  for  the  12-month  pprtod  ending  June  1966. 

^,^^^l*A  .■^'.',?*"  "«ures  are  from  the  Xatlonal  Center  (or  Health  Statistics 
1965.  and  1966  figures  are  National  Safety  Touncll  estimate"      .    '""'^^"^• 
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Slate  motor  vehicle  deaths,  changes  and  rates 


Sute 


Total,  United  States. 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkaoiaa. 

CalUbmia 

Colorado 

CaonwUaat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Ftalda 

Oaorila 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois " !"'; 

Indiana 

Iowa..  


Months 
reported 


l>eaths,  identic^  perio<l3 


Percent  change 


1966 


23. 570 


1065 


21.710 


Kentucky 

Loalslana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Manacbusetts. . . 

MieMtaa 

Minnesota 

Mtasbslppl 

MhMuif. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampahire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio.  


S«e  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


456 

17 

307 

301 

2,230 

271 

188 

49 

51 

899 

683 

55 

114 

1.141 

743 

358 

321 

45« 

515 

96 

347 

393 

971 

355 

360 

646 

115 

101 

09 

47 

S23 

205 

1,254 

65 
1,112 


4t8 


1064 


21, 210 


2.11 
ij 

61 

61 


1066  to  1965 


1966  to  1964 


+8 


+11 


1966  popula- 
tion rate 


1066  mileage 
rate 


I    Number  of 
months  for 
j   which  rates 
'are  nAlnil&t«d 
I  (or  earli  State 


27.0 


390 

-5 

8 

+31 

260 

+20 

275 

+7 

.138 

+2 

236 

+52 

148 

-6 

60 

-6 

63 

-9 

79S 

+« 

<16 

+11 

43 

+38 

100 

+6 

067 

+  18 

AIB 

+10 

342 

+10 

2M 

+9 

WW 

+26 

440 

+0 

8» 

+13 

2S1 

+16 

828 

+7 

903 

+M 

372 

+17 

284 

+36 

583 

{') 

113 

+2 

ITi 

+28 

87 

+22 

48 

+12 

404  ; 

-2 

176 

-3 

185 

+4 

7U2 

t12 

62  1 

+38 

tt4«   1 

+  13 

+  14 

+113 

+18 

+9 

+4 

+18 

+27 

-18 

-10 

+19 

+11 

+28 

+14 

+19 

+32 

+8 

+8 

+15 

+15 

+13 

+38 

+21 

+8 

-« 

+27 

+15 

+2 

+11 

+14 

-2 

-f-6 

+16 

a 

+8 
+33 


26.3 

16.1 

38.2 

30.7 

24.0 

27.5 

13  3 

19.4 

12.7 

31.0 

31.3 

15.5 

32.0 

21.4 

30.4 

25.9 

28.7 

28.0 

29.1 

19.3 

19.7 

14.7 

23.6 

10.0 

31.0 

28.7 

32.8 

25.9 

45.0 

16.8 

15.4 

30.8 

13.9 

30.4 

10.9 

21.7 


5.3 


5.8 

4.6 

7.4 

6.2 

4.2 

6,0 

3.0 

3.7 

3.3 

5.9 

5.4 

4.7 

5  4 

5.0 

5.5 

5.1 

4.7 

6.1 

7.7 

4.8 

4.3 

3.1 

4.5 

3.4 

7.5 

6.2 

5  7 

4.4 

5.9 

4.0 

3.3 

6.9 

4.4 

S.S 


4.7 
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Stat« 


Oklsh(»na 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
8oQth  i')akoU.. 

Tennes.'ee 

Teiss 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vir?inni.  

Washinttton 

West  Vir(:ini8.. 
Wisron.'^in.  .-. 
Wyouunp 


llontba 
reported 


Deaths,  identical  periods 


Percent  change 


1966 


1965 


19S4 


1966  to  1965   I    1966  to  1964   ' 


1966  popula- 
tion rate 


369 
384 
928 

50 
403 
111 
802 
1,491 
184 

42 
477 
388 
216 
-430 

80 


367 
227 
805 

47 
393 
117 
454 
,349 
124 

67 
466 
299 
219 
474 

55 


+31 
+1 
-5 

+74 
+4 
-1 
+3 

+  12 
-f-8 

-48 
-1 

+19 

+5 

0 

-0 


+1 

+38 

+15 

+2fl 

+3 

-8 

+U 

+11 

+8 

-37 

+J 

+W 

-1 

-0 

+7 


29.7 
29.0 
16.1 
13.3 
81.7 
31.6 
26.1 
28.8 
27.1 
21.2 
SL4 
23.6 
23.8 
3a7 
84.7 


I966nulaa8« 
rate 


8.3 
4.8 
3.6 
3.« 
6.8 
7.3 
5.4 


I    N  umber  of 
I   months  lor 
which  rates 
lare  calculated 
for  each  State 


5.0 
4.3 
4.9 
&3 
S.8 
3.0 
8.« 


NOTES 
1  Plus,  less  ttian  0.5  percent.  | 

DfBths  are  reported  by  State  traffic  authorities.  I 

All  flgures  are  preliminary.    To  insure  pro  per  comparison,  1964  and  1065  figures  oov*r 
Uie  tanie  reporting  period  as  those  for  1066. 


Population  rute    Estimated  annual  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  population 
Mileage  rate:  Deaths  per  100,000,000  vehicle  mUea. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chahinan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 

Nklsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  to  which  I  should 
like  to  call  attention — and  it  has  been 
overlooked  to  some  degree — is  adequate 
safety  in  highway  marking.  The  great 
burden  of  testimony  was  directed  at  the 
vehicle,  but  the  record  shows  that  a  large 
number  of  accidents  are  the  result  of  in- 
adequate markings  on  our  highways. 

One  survey  in  Iowa  Indicates  that  there 
was  a  63 -percent  reduction  of  accidents 
because  of  markings  and  traffic  signs  on 
certain  stretches  of  highways,  and  cer- 
tain delineators  along  the  roadside  in 
Michigan  on  two  test  locations  reduced 
night  accidents  by  28  percent  and  39  per- 
cent respectively.  In  Virginia  the  reduc- 
tion was  57  and  67  percent  in  two  tests. 
Rlght-agle  yield  signs  reduced  acddente 
by  62  percent  in  979  locations.  We  also 
And  that  on  the  rural  roads  there  are 
164.8  accidents  per  100  million  miles  of 
travel.  On  primary  roads,  the  number 
Is  90.4,  but  on  secondary  roads  It  Is  164.8. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  2  to  1  ratio  on 
secondary  roads.  In  the  other  part  of 
the  bill  it  Is  my  understanding  that  there 
will  be  some  language  which  will  deal 
with  highway  markings.  This  Is  im- 
portant, and  I  hope  that  a  little  colloquy 
will  take  place  on  the  floor  relative  to 
these  matters  when  we  discuss  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  because  it  is  most  Im- 
portant. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
OhlofMr.  DEvnnsl. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DEVINE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  In  support  of  HR.  13228.  I  commend 
»y  chairman,  the  genOeman  from  West 
";rglnia,  and  my  coUeagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  their  dedicated  efforts  In  wrlt- 
J«  this  bill  now  before  us,  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 

*966. 

I  think  the  bill  we  are  debating  is  a 
credit  to  the  members  Of  the  Committee 


on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  com^nlttee  worked  longer  and  harder 
on  this  bill  than  any  that  has  ccme  before 
the  committee  since  I  was  privileged  to 
sit  on  this  (iommitte.  Public  hearings 
were  held  over  a  2-month  period.  Ex- 
tensive testimony  was  heard  from  a 
variety  and  a  number  of  interested  wit- 
nesses. Seventeen  executive  sessions 
were  held  before  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously. 

Because  of  the  complexities  involved 
in  the  problems  of  traffic  and  vehicle 
safety,  every  aspect  touching  on  the 
many  problems  were  microscopically  ex- 
amined. This  required  a  constant  proc- 
ess of  revising  and  Rewriting  the  orlgnal 
bill.  Through  the  work  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  man-hours  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  its  staff,  we  bring  to  you  a 
bill  which  is  as  good  as  the  collective 
minds  of  the  committee  could  make  it. 
It  may  not  be  perfect,  but  I  contend  it  is  a 
giant  step  forward  in  the  right  direction, 
a  step  that  will,  in  my  considered  opinion, 
go  far  toward  attacking  the  safety  prob- 
lem. 

The  problem  facing  us  is  immense. 
Over  50,000  persons  will  die  on  our  high- 
ways this  year  aa  the  result  of  traffic 
accidents.  Many  thousands  of  others  will 
suffer  severe  and  permanent  injuries. 
Over  $8  billion  In  property  damages  will 
be  stistalned  due  to  automobile  crashes. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day wUl  not,  of  course,  end  the  carnage 
completely,  nor  will  It  make  the  auto- 
mobiles or  the  highways  completely  safe. 
But,  it  will  help. 

I  am  proud  to  have  beer  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  reported  this  bill  to 
you  for  your  consideration.  I  hope  that 
you  will  share  our  prtde  in  our  vote  for 
its  passage  here. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  car- 
nage in  Austin,  Tex.,  a  couple  of  we^cs 
ago,  where  the  so-called  student  mounted 
the  tower  and  flred  on  the  people  below 
and  killed  15  or  20  Innocent  citizens 
brought  forth  a  remark  from  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  across  the 
Capitol  to  the  effect  that  people  kill 
people;  not  guns  and  not  automobiles.  It 
Is  the  fellow  behind  the  gun,  or  In  this 
legislation,  the  wheel. 


This  legislation  was  brought  forward 
primarily  because  Mr.  Nader  and  others 
made  public  pronouncements  about  cer- 
tain alleged  facts  in  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, "nie  record  Is  clear  and  there 
are  no  meaningful  statistics  that  were 
produced,  no  statistics  were  brought  forth 
from  any  source  nor  have  there  been  any 
results  of  any  studies  which  have  been 
made  which  show  what  percentage  of 
the  deaths,  or  accidents  were  caosed  as 
a  direct  restilt  of  defectively  manufac- 
tured vehicles.  I  think  probably  the 
most  startling  statistics  which  we  heard 
as  a  result  of  the  wltneeses  who  appeared 
before  our  Committee  on  Interstate  tad 
Foreign  Commerce  were  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  was  Involved  in  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  aU  the  accidents  which  did  result 
In  fatalities.  I  was  a  bit  surprised,  to  find 
American  Motors,  Goieral  Motcx-a, 
Chrysler,  Ford  and  all  of  the  representa^- 
tives  of  these  great  corporations  gave  In 
the  first  week  and  decided  that  the  frer 
«\terprise  system  could  no  longer  solre 
these  problems  and  that  they  were  turn- 
ing to  the  Government  not  to  solve  it 
alone  but  to  do  It  on  a  co(H>eratlve  basis. 
This  Is  certainly  a  twist.  The  testimony 
before  our  committee  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  be- 
cause the  public  was  spooked  Into  be- 
lieving that  these  great  corporations  were 
manufacturing  cars  without  regard  to 
safety.  So,  many  people  decided  not  to 
purchase  automobiles  of  the  1966  model 
because  they  were  lulled  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security  In  believing  that  our  great 
Federal  Govemment  had  put  Its  finger 
on  the  problem  and  that  the  manufac- 
tiu^rs  would  suddenly  in  1967  models, 
begin  to  manufacture  only  safe  cars  and 
that  no  one  would  be  hurt  or  killed  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  stranger  in 
the  field  of  legislating  with  regard  to 
automobile  safety  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Fifteen  years  ago  when  I  served  In  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  I  was  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  a  safety  inspection  bill  which 
passed  the  bouse  and  passed  the  senate 
and  was  vetoed  by  the  Oovemor  but 
passed  over  his  veto  in  the  house.  I  also 
sponsored  legislation  ordering  a  manda- 
tory 10 -day  Jail  sentence  for  those  con- 
victed of  driving  imder  the  Influence  of 
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Intoxicating  liquor.  This,  through  the 
nomml  legislative  process,  was  reduced  to 
S  days,  and  that  is  the  law  in  Ohio  today. 
I  was  also  eosponsor  of  the  point  system 
tow  to  Ohio,  which  concerns  itself  with 
moving  traffic  violations.  If  you  get  12 
points  in  1  year,  you  are  grounded.  This 
was  designed  to  remove  habitual  and 
accident-prone  drivers  from  the  public 
streets  and  highways. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
although  this,  perhaps,  may  be  a  step  In 
the  right  direction — and  I  certainly  hope 
so.  because  there  is  little  opposition  to 
automobile  safety  legislation — we  are  at- 
tacking probably  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  serious  problem.  But  we  are  not  in 
any  meaningful  sense  of  the  word  at- 
tempting to  do  anything  about  the  in- 
capable, the  Incompetent,  or  the  irre- 
sponsible driver. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Advisory  Board 
amendment  will  be  adopted  and  that 
this  legislative  effort  accomplishes  results 
to  reducing  to  annual  traffic  toll  of  nearly 
(0,000  persons.  With  this  to  mind, 
although  I  do  have  some  reservations 
because  the  prisuur  cause  of  accldenta 
Is  not  tocluded.  I  expect  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  8PRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.HAivrrj. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  also  to  support  of  this 
legdatotlon.  But  I  do  so  with  conslder- 
ftble  reluctance. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It 
Is  weU  that  we  realize  that  these  com- 
pulsory stUKlards  to  the  manufacture 
of  automotallea  are  not  being  forced  upon 
the  IndUBtiy:  but.  rather,  that  they  have 
cone  befbre  our  committee  and  said  that 
they  want  these  standards,  and  that  they 
feel  they  are  desirable. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
fmietlon  that  was  left  to  our  committee 
was  that  of  actually  drafting  or  wordtog 
the  language  to  authorlEe  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  these  stancterds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  to  this  respect 
that  our  committee  labored  very  long  and 
very  diligently.  I  would  certainly  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee and  all  the  members  thereof  upon 
•ttacklng  a  very  toogh  assignment.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  have  great  rduotance  to 
lunwrtlng  this  leglstotion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  might  say  that  I  come 
from  primarily  an  automobile  district  to 
the  State  of  Michigan.  I  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  union  workers  to  my 
district  who  belong  to  the  UAW-CIO  and 
who  make  their  living  in  the  producUon 
of  automobiles  and  to  the  production  of 
automotive  parts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  workers 
have  written  to  me,  sls  have  the  automo- 
bile executives  themselves.  I  believe 
some  of  this  concern  from  those  to  the 
auto  todustry  comes  about  because  of  the 
very  vast  dlscHetlon  that  is  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  to  this  iwutlcular  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  that 
I  cannot  think  of  any  way  to  get  around. 
We  must  empower  him  with  the  author- 
ity to  get  out  these  particular  standards. 
Whether  the  Secretary  truly  understands 
when  we  talk  of  the  model  year— whether 
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he  truly  imderstands  when  we  talk  of  the 
leadtime  necessary  in  new  model  produc- 
tion and  compnehends  these  things  are 
tremendously  important,  not  only  to  the 
automobile  industry  but  to  all  of  our 
country.  What  the  Secretary  does  and 
what  he  says  to  these  regulations  will  af- 
fect directly  the  lives  and  the  earnings 
of  1  out  of  every  7  Americans  to 
the   50   States  of   America. 

In  my  district,  I  am  sure  that  not  only 
one  out  of  seven  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  either  directly  or  todirectly 
dependent  upon  the  auto  industry.  So 
it  Is  very  vital  to  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  chairman  that  this  House  in  support- 
ing this  legislatton  has  to  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  no  matter  whom  we  have 
to  the  position  otf  Secretary,  I  believe  we 
must  assume  th«t  this  person  is  going  to 
act  reasonably  and  that  he  is  going  to 
act  wisely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  these  things  to 
mind  and  in  vipw  of  these  considera- 
tions. I  expect  to  support  the  legislation. 
Mr.  SPRINOfcR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  mtoutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
South  Caroltoa  tMr.  Watson]  . 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Wl  and  the  companion 
piece.  HJl.  13290,  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  actually  make  a  signif- 
icant contrtbutlen  to  the  reduction  of 
the  tragic  losses  that  we  are  experiencing 
daily  upon  the  highways  of  America. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  hope  that  none 
of  us  will  be  so  deceived  as  to  believe  that 
the  passage  of  these  bills  will  solve  the 
problem  of  highway  loss  and  highway  ac- 
cidents. It  will  not.  In  fact,  I  share — as 
has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues — their  concern  that  maybe  it 
might  have  Just  the  opposite  effect. 

Are  we,  through  the  passage  of  this 
bill — and  I  strongly  support  it — gotog  to 
create  the  impression  to  the  mind  of  the 
driver  that  we  are  gotog  to  give  him  an 
accident-proof  automobile?  Certainly 
you  can  never  produce  an  accident -proof 
aut<»nobile. 

Of  course,  the  todustry  can  and  should 
^ow  more  concsm  to  the  development 
of  safety  devices  for  the  automobile,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  believe  my  colleagues 
and  our  able  chairman — and  certainly  no 
oommittee  has  wbrked  harder,  and  cer- 
tainly no  chairman  has  worked  harder 
than  he  to  bring  out  the  best  possible  leg- 
islation— but  I  a«i  sure  that  all  of  them 
will  agree  that,  as  the  Industry  testified 
b^ore  the  comxnlttee.  they  said  that 
many  times  they  liave  tried  to  put  in  some 
safety  Innovations  and  the  public  rejected 
those  innovationjl 

We.  the  public,  are  responsible  if  the 
automobiles  are  so  defective  or  have 
failed  to  provide  adequate  safety  devices. 
We  are  responsible  In  part.  The  public 
has  been  more  iaterested  to  speed,  Mr. 
Moss,  than  they  have  been  in  safety. 
The  public  has  been  more  interested  m 
the  streamlining  of  the  design  of  an 
automobile  than  lis  safety  features. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoriiia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
question,  as  I  statW  In  my  remarks,  pub- 


lic responsibility,  but  I  challenge  tiut 
there  has  been  any  meaningful  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  American  automotive  in- 
dustry to  sell  safety  as  vigorously  as  they 
have  sold  speed  and  horsepower 

Mr.  WATSON.  No  doubt  I  would 
share  the  f  eeltog  of  the  gentleman  in  that 
regard,  but  at  the  same  time,  although 
we  both  admit  that  more  could  have  been 
done  by  the  industry,  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  safety  improve- 
ments— the  padded  dash,  the  visor,  elimi- 
nation of  the  protruding  instnmiente  a 
the  panel,  power  brakes  and  steering 
seat  belts,  and  things  such  as  that.  There 
have  been  some  safety  improvements  Id 
the  automobile,  but  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

I  would  like  to  renew  a  statement  th»t 
I  made  earlier  that  I  believe  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  contribute  signiflcantly  to 
the  reduction  of  the  great  loss  of  life  that 
we  have  on  the  highways.  But  rest  as- 
sured of  one  thing,  there  is  only  so  much 
that  a  governmental  agency  can  do  in 
the  matter  of  highway  safety.  We  stffl 
have  the  man  behind  the  wheel.  The  In- 
dividual must  face  up  to  his  or  her  re- 
sponsibility as  a  safe  driver,  that  he  not 
only  has  the  life  and  safety  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  his  car.  but  the  life  and  safety 
of  the  occupants  of  the  other  vehicles  as 
they  are  traveling  along  the  highway. 

I  am  optimistic  about  this  legislation 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  it  will  help  Im- 
measurably,  but  at  the  same  time  if  we 
really  want  to  get  the  Job  done  we  must 
encourage  stricter  law  enforcement,  rigid 
adherence  to  the  law,  and  firm  convic- 
tions for  the  reckless  and  for  the  drunken 
driver,  as  well  as  greater  emphasis  upon 
driver  tralntog  and  driver  education. 

These  bills  will  help  immeasurably,  but 
If  the  American  pubUc  wants  to  reduce 
the  carnage  on  the  highways  of  America, 
then  the  todlvidual  driver  must  realise 
that  he  primarily  is  responsible  for  the 
50,000  lives  that  we  tire  lostog  yeariy; 
the  4.5  million  people  who  are  suffering 
injuries,  and  the  $0  billion  in  property 
damage  that  we  suffer  throughout  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  it  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  do  some- 
thing about  driving  while  totoxlcated? 
As  previous  speakers  have  stated  this  is 
one  of  the  worst  contributions  to  auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Mr.  WATSON.  As  far  as  the  Advisory 
Council  is  concerned,  they  are  to  work 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  having 
the  ultimate  authority,  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  safety  standards  for  the  automo- 
bile itself — and  not  for  the  operation  or 
not  for  the  operator.  Production  is  one 
part  of  It,  but  the  operation  is  the  moat 
important  factor. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]  whatever  time  he  might  require. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recom- 
mend passage  of  this  measure  because 
the  principles  are  sound  and  they  are 
needed  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  found  to  the  discussion  of  this  legis- 
lation that  the  manufacturing  Industry 
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bas  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  help 
eiubllsh  fair  and  reasonable  motor  ve- 
hicle standards.  I  have  found  that  the 
Oovemors  of  the  States  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  fair  and  reason- 
able standards  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  highway  safety  programs. 

One  provision  that  we  have  established 
In  this  legislation  and  in  the  legislation 
tliat  follows  iH.R.  13290)  is  the  medium 
of  the  Advisory  Committee.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  this  House  that  this  is  one 
time  tliat  this  kind  of  committee  must  be 
made  to  work  to  an  effective  manner. 
There  has  been  a  feeltog  down  the  street 
over  the  years  that  an  advisory  commit- 
tee provided  to  legislation  is  Just  some- 
thing to  be  suffered  with.  We  are  trying 
to  provide  to  this  legislation  that  we 
give  these  people — the  industry,  the 
States,  and  the  public — a  voice  to  estab- 
lishing the  standards,  smd  then  the  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  helped,  as  it  should 
be. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  passage  of 
the  motor  vehicle  and  traffic  safety  legis- 
lation that  is  before  us  today,  and  espe- 
cially call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  provision  of  this  legislation  and 
8  provision  in  HJl.  13290  that  I  feel  Is  of 
paramount  importance. 

I  am  making  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Adyisory  Committee — HJl.  13290 — and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee—H.R.  13228. 

As  recommended  in  the  highway  safety 
bill,  the  "Committee  shall  advise,  con- 
sult with  and  make  recommendations  to, 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  his 
activities  and  fimctions  in  the  field  of 
highway  safety."  As  established  under 
the  motor  vehicle  safety  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary 'shall  seek  the  advise  and  recom- 
mendatiorut  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
before  establishing,  amending,  or  revok- 
ing any  motor  vehicle  safety  standards." 

Since  the  effects  of  this  legislation  will 
bring  the  control  of  at  least  minimum 
Federal  standards  down  toto  the  very 
heart  of  State  and  local  powers.  I  feel 
that  the  proposed  Advisory  Conunittee 
must  be  more  than  a  paper  organiEation. 
If  I  could  have  my  way.  I  would  make  it 
much  stroriger. 

This  is  one  advisory  committee  that 
must  be  made  to  function,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Committee,  it  will  not  only  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  but  that  a  proper  State- 
ftderal  relationship  will  be  established 
>nd  maintained. 

Traditionally,  such  fimctions  as  motor 
▼chicle  registration,  driver  licensing,  ve- 
hicle Inspection,  and  traffic  enforcement 
have  been  left  to  the  Individual  States. 
a  we  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
Mve  control  of  this  responsibility,  then 
tne  lure  or  appeal  of  grant  money— with- 
«it  their  full  approval— could  lead  to  a 
'Weral  police  system,  which  I  am  sure 
no  one  wants. 

It  has  been  under  the  States'  leader- 
«hip  direction,  and  flnanctog  that  many 
?  K«  *  ^Khway  safety  programs  were  es- 
"Miihed  and  carried  out.  Whatever 
J"«rwns  we  have  made  over  the  years 
n»ve  been  through  State  leadership,  not 
'Weral  leadership. 
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In  my  heme  State,  for  example,  an  ef- 
fective armual  vehicle  Inspection  law  has 
been  on  the  books  for  many  years.  Our 
highways  are  reportedly  the  best  of  any 
State,  and  our  department  of  public 
safety  has  long  been  recognized  as  per- 
haps the  most  effective  to  the  Nation. 

I  in«ist  that  tlie  establishment  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Committee  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee will  mean  a  conttouation  of  the 
progressive  State  efforts  to  the  field  of 
highway  safety.     * 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  logical 
and  proper  to  call  on  the  State  experts, 
such  as  Col.  Homer  Garrison,  director  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
to  help  formulate  highway  safety  plans. 
Not  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  such  men 
as  Colonel  Garrison — or  the  various 
States — would  appear  to  be  wasteful. 

The  increastog  number  of  deaths  on 
our  highways  has  given  birth  to  this  leg- 
islation. I  strorjgly  assert  that  even 
though  such  laws  are  necessary  to  curb 
this  death  toll.  I  tnist  that  they  would 
not  lead  to  only  minimum  participation 
by  our  States. 

Somehow,  the  feeltog  has  developed 
throughout  these  hearings  that  "stoce 
the  States  have  failed  to  take  proper 
steps  by  establishing  uniform  safety 
standards,  the  Federal  Government  must 
now  step  in  and  do  it  for  them."  This 
simply  is  not  the  case.  It  is  better'  to 
say  that  neither  has  done  a  sufficient 
Job.  but  the  plato  truth  is  that  the  States 
have  done  the  only  Job.  By  and  large 
the  States  have  done  a  good  Job.  I  do 
admit  that  we  have  reached  a  potot 
where  we  must  have  a  clear  delineation 
of  authority  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  If  we  are  to  establish 
much  needed  minimum  standards,  but 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  position  that 
each  State  has  done  a  pxMjr  job  In  this 
field  of  traffic  safety.  Indeed  the  niun- 
ber  of  deaths  and  injuries  per  million 
miles  traveled  during  the  past  5  years 
m  my  State — and  I  believe  most  States — 
has  declined  percentagewise  most  sub- 
stantially. This  credit  should  be  given 
the  States.  If  we  are  to  have  a  meaning- 
ful highway  safety  program  or  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  to  the  years  to 
come.  It  must  be  with  the  conttoued 
leadership  of  the  States. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chah-man.  will  the 
gentlenoan  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frDm  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chalrmftn  a  question.  Because  tire  man- 
ufacturing and  retreading  processes  ta- 
volve  different  techniques,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  whether  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  authority  under  this  bUl 
to  establish  safety  standards  for  re- 
treaded  tires  in  the  form  of  minimum 
safe  procedures  for  retreadtog  tires? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  caU 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage on  page  32  of  the  report,  which 
states  that  to  establishing  standards  for 
tires,  the  Secretary  will  have  to  consider 
the  diflttoctlon  between  new  tires  and 
retreads.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  Infbrmed  the  committee 


that  it  is  not  now  feasible  to  test  retread 
tires  for  performance  to  the  manner  to 
which  the  performance  of  new  tires  is 
tested.  The  committee  report  recognizes 
the  existence  of  these  technical  problems. 
The  usefutoess  of  retread  tires  has  been 
well  established  for  various  purposes. 
and  standards  can  be  developed  -mblch 
will  insure  safety  to  the  public.  T^e 
Secretary  certainly  would  be  empowewd 
to  do  so  imder  the  bill.  "»<^ 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  thank  the  gentlemln. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.   The  genUemsm  from 
New  York   [Mr.  O'BriknI   is  recognized 
for  whatever  time  he  might  consume. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJi.  13238. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  ^  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  a  section  of  H.R.  13328 
which  is,  simultaneously,  a  major  safety 
proposal  and  a  tribute  to  people  to  my 
State  of  New  York  and  to  other  States 
who  have  been  striving  to  develop  a  pro- 
totype safety  car. 

The  language  to  which  I  refer  is  to 
secUon  106  which  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  procure,  by  negotiation 
or  otherwise,  experimental  and  other 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment for  research  and  testing  purposes. 
The  committee  re^rart  makes  crystal 
clear,  despite  the  coiisiderable  latitude 
given  the  Secretary,  that  we  expect  and 
strongly  desire  that  the  utilization  of  ex- 
perimental vehicles  and  equipment  will 
be  well  underway  wlthto  a  year  and  that 
the  Secretary  will  "coordtoate  his  actions 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with  appro- 
priate State  programs." 

Our  committee  was  greatly  Impressed 
by  what  my  own  State  of  New  York,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Ed- 
ward Speno,  has  already  done  to  devel- 
oping plans  for  a  prototype  safety  car. 
It  would  be  wasteful,  indeed,  if  the 
Federal  Government  turned  its  back  on 
what  New  York  has  and  is  accomplish- 
ing in  this  field. 

Senator  Sperip  and  able  legislators 
from  several  other  States  testified  elo- 
quently on  this  subject. 

I  was  Impressed,  particularly,  by  the 
Speno  argument  that  to  the  field  of 
automobile  safety,  the  future  must  be 
explored. 

The  best  span  to  the  future  Is  develop- 
ment of  and  conttouous  experiment  with 
an  actual  vehicle  or  vehicles.  TTiat  Is 
the  most  effective  way  of  determining 
the  best  bold  new  ventures  into  the 
safety  of  tomorrow. 

I  hope  that  the  8ecretary,  when  he 
undertakes  the  great  new  responslbll- 
ties  given  him  under  this  bill  will  co- 
operate with  New  Yoilt  and  other  States 
to  this  area  and  consult  with  Senator 
Speno  and  other  pioneers  In  the  safety 
car  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  umuilmous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remaite  at 
this  potot  to  the  Ricokd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   STAGGERS.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGKLLl  whatever  time  he  might 
require. 
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Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maricB  at  tills  point  In  the  Rscord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther«  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gaitlemmn  from 
Michigan? 
Tbertina  no  objection. 
Mr.  DXNGEIX.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
would  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
American  jKbHio,  and  yet  it  would  not  do 
undue  violence  to  an  industry  which  la 
so  important  to  the  district  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  a  brief 
background  explanation  idtout  section 
110  of  the  bm  which  I  proposed  and 
which,  as  the  report  states,  the  commit- 
tee adopted  out  of  an  abundance  of  cau- 
tion to  make  sm-e  that  the  antitrust  laws 
will  not  be  affected  l^  this  act. 

In  our  hearings  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers requested  the  Inclusion  in  the 
bill  of  a  provlMon  explicitly  reoogidzlng 
the  need  for  manufacturers  to  cooperate 
reastmably  within  the  framework  of  the 
antitrust  laws  iPor  limited  and  specified 
purposes  In  the  areas  of  safety  and 
standards.  However,  the  Department  of 
Justice  advised  In  letters  dated  April  6 
and  Jtme  2,  1966.  which  I  request  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  that 
such  a  provision  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  antitrust  laws  do  not  prohibit 
cooperative  efforts  to  develop  safety  de- 
vices or  to  exchange  information  con- 
cerning standards  where  such  efforts 
seem  necessary  and  oonstructlTe  and  are 
not  accompanied  by  unduly  restrictive 
collateral  agreanents—that  is.  such  ef- 
forts are  to  be  Judged  under  the  "rule 
of  reason"  (md  do  not  constitute  per  se 
vlolatlans  of  the  antitrust  laws— and, 
also,  because  under  the  Noerr  doctrine 
the  antitrust  laws  do  not  prevent  manu- 
facturers from  consulting  and  cooperat- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  presenting  ind^- 
try  positions  on  standards  to  governc&n- 
tal  agencies. 

The  extent  of  pennlsslble  cooperative 
activities  under  the  antitrust  laws  as  thus 
Interpreted  by  the  Department  gives  suf- 
ficient latitude  for  Industry  cooperatlcm 
to  piay  a  significant  role  In  safety  devel- 
opment. Accordingly,  and  since  manu- 
fftetu£«n  are  entitled  to  relybn  this  In- 
terpretation by  the  Department  as  to 
what  cooperative  activities  are  permis- 
sible, there  Is  no  need  for  including  In 
this  bill  a  provision  spelling  out  what 
cooperative  activities  industry  may  en- 
gage In  in  the  safety  and  standards  field 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  I  therefore  of - 
fered.  and  the  committee  adopted,  sec- 
tion 116,  which  Is  the  same  as  section  113 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  to  make 
sxue  that  nothing  in  this  bill  changes 
the  antitrust  laws  and  that  manufactur- 
ers can  rely  on  the  Department's  advice 
as  to  the  meaning  of  those  laws. 
.4.1  Drnfuentrnm  or  Jvmcm. 

Boaorable  Wamzm  O.  idxamnoix. 

United  8t*te»  Senate. 

Wathinftom,  D.C.  29S10 

.J^  a»AK»  Ujumnem:  At  your  nqutKt, 

tlM  Oapanmcot  ot  Jutloa  heraby  oSen  tu 

commenta  on  the  unendmanta  to  tb«  dnft 

bill  on  auto  ntety  propoawl  by  the  »uto- 
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mobUe  tnduatary.  The«e  ameudmenta  In  ef- 
fect oonatltute  a  now  draft  bill.  In  the 
courae  of  these  «omment«  we  shall  make 
various  comparlsotis  between  this  draft  and 
S.  3008  In  the  foem  originally  propoaed  by 
you.  (We  are  commenting  In  a  separate 
letter  on  propoee<  bill  8.  3006.)  For  ptir- 
poeee  of  ready  identification,  in  the  following 
we  shall  refer  to  the  latter  as  the  "Admlnls- 
tratlcn  bill"  and  t<j  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Industry  ak  the  "tnd\istry  proposal." 

A.   BTTMMiiaT   OF  {rH»   XNOTTBTXT  PKOPOSAL 

Under  the  industry  proposal  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  establish  regulations. 
In  accordance  wlt%  section  4  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedurf  Act,  making  effecUve  as 
a  federal  motor  veblcle  safety  standard: 

(1)  any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  that 
has  been  adopted  ty  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commlsalod  (VESC) .  and 

(2)  any  other  njotor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ard, provided  (1)  to  first  allows  such  Initial 
time  (not  exceedliig  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act)  as  he  considers 
reasonable  for  moior  vehicle  manufacturers 
to  propose  and  f«r  the  VKSC  to  adc^t  a 
partlciUar  motor  vehicle  safety  standard, 
(U)  after  determining  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular subject  eltHer  that  no  standard  exists 
<*  that  existing  etandards  or  compliance 
therewith  is  Inadaquate,  he  then  propoaea 
an  appropriate  standard  to  the  VB8C,  and 
(ill)  the  VESC  faU^  to  act  upon  the  request 
within- 180  days  o<  such  longer  time  as  the 
Secretary  specifies  #r  acts  by  issuing  a  stand- 
ard which  the  Secretary  determines  is  Inade- 
quate to  protect  tha  public  against  unreason- 
able risk  of  accidents  or  death  or  Injury  to 
persons  resulting  (herefrom. 

The  Secretary  wduld  be  required  to  follow 
a  number  of  crlteSU  enumerated  In  section 
lOa(h)  and  to  include  in  any  order  estab- 
llahlng  safety  stan^ds  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  on  all  felevant  matters,  presiun- 
ably  Including  cocipllance  with  the  various 
criteria  set  forth.  A  standard  would  become 
effective  no  sooner  than  180  days  nor  later 
than  two  years  alter  the  date  on  which  It 
waa  laaued,  except  Ihat  for  good  cause  shown 
the  Secretary  mlgUt  specify  a  later  date. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  would  be 
authorized  IndlvldWaUy  or  collectively  to 
formulate  and  propose  safety  standards  for 
conaJderaUon  by  th*  VESC  and  the  Secretary. 
They  would  also  ba  authorized  "Individually 
or  collectively"  to  comply  voluntarily  with 
such  a  proposed  standard  until  legally  bind- 
ing PedenU  or  Statle  standards  covering  the 
same  subject  matter  have  become  effective. 
Joint  cooperation  in  designing,  testing,  and 
producing  motor  ttehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  the  pwrpoee  of  complying  with 
the  standards  propofced  by  them  would  also  be 
authorized.  However,  the  Act  would  provide 
that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be 
deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States  any  conduct  that  wotUd 
otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such  laws. 

Whereas  the  Administration  bill  would  also 
authorlBe  the  Secrecy  to  formulate  stand- 
ards to  protect  tha;pubUc  against  accidents 
or  death.  Injury,  or.property  damage  result- 
ing therefrom,  the  Industry  proposal  would 
provide  that  the  aiithortty  of  the  SccreUry 
to  eatabllsh  standaAls  is  limited  to  protect- 
ing the  public  against  death  and  personal 
lnj\iry.  HU  autho^ty  to  formulate  stand- 
•eds  designed  to  pxDtect  the  pubUc  against 
property  damage  ca|iaed  by  accidents  would 
be  ellm'jaated. 

Under  the  Administration  hill  It  would  be 
unlawful  for  any  patson  to  manufacture  for 
sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  Introduce  or  de- 
liver for  Introductlo*  In  Interstate  commerce, 
or  Import  Into  the  tlnlted  States  any  motor 
v«hlcl«  or  Itam  of  «K>tor  vehicle  equipment 
unless  It  la  in  confoiinlty  with  standards  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Seofetary.  However,  under 
the  Industry  bill  It  Would  only  be  an  offense 


to  "knowingly  and  wUlfully"  perform  cm 
of  these  acta.  The  Indxutry  bUl  would  alio 
provide  that  sellers  relying  In  good  futh 
on  a  certificate  provided  by  the  manufactunr 
or  Importer  to  the  effect  that  the  vehlcU 
or  equipment  Is  believed  to  conform  to  in 
applicable  Federal  safety  standards  shall  not 
be  liable  under  the  Act.  The  proposed  in- 
dustry  bin  would  also  Impoaa  a  SIOO.OOO  liinu 
tatlon  upon  the  penalty  which  may  be  lajl 
poeed  for  "any  reUted  series  of  violation." 
of  the  Act. 

The  Industry  bill  would  also  add  a  oev 
requirement  that  before  any  violation  of  Uu 
title  Is  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  tlii 
Attorney  General  or  any  United  States  Att<r. 
ney  for  Institution  of  an  Injunction  proceed- 
ing, the  person  against  whom  the  procee<nB» 
Is  contemplated  shall  be  given  notice  ud 
opportunity  to  present  his  views,  eltlw 
orally  or  In  wrlthig,  with  regard  to  jucli 
contemplated  proceeding,  and,  except  wh*n 
knowing  and  willful  conduct  Is  involreit 
such  person  shall  also  be  given  a  reaaonabi* 
opportunity  to  take  corrective  measures  to 
achieve  compliance. 

A  different  standard  for  Judicial  review 
would  be  provided.  Under  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  bin  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  facta. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  would 
be  conclusive.  The  Industry  proposal  pn>. 
vldos  that  findings  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  "shall  be  sus- 
tained IX  based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of 
the  entire  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  Secretary  based  his  order." 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  other  respects  In 
which  the  Industry  proposal  differs  from  th« 
Administration  bill.  These  will  be  takes 
up  In  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  Um 
Industry  bill. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Industry,  John  S, 
Biigas,  Vice  President  of  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, sought  to  Justify  the  amendmenU 
sponsoreO  by  Industry  In  a  statement  befon 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  April  26,  1966,  as  foUowi: 
"We  urge  only  the  adoption  of  reasonable 
amendments  designed  to  assure  state  and  In- 
dustry  participation  in  the  standard-settliij 
process  and  to  assure  fair  standard-iettlm 
procedures  and  criteria,  a  full  ow>ortunl^ 
for  Judicial  review,  and  an  enforcement  sys- 
tem under  which  those  who  act  in  good  faith 
and  with  due  care  are  not  punished,  whlls 
the  penalty  for  others  Is  appropriate  to  the 
degree  of  blame  that  can  be  fairly  charged 
to  the  person  proceeded  against. 

"Finally,  while  the  uncertainty  of  antitrust 
Interpretations  In  this  area  continues  to  fin 
us  concern,  we  believe  we  can  make  progrea 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  anti- 
trust laws  If  the  final  bill  expUcltly  recoj- 
nlzes  the  need  for  manufacturers  to  cooperate 
reasonably  with  one  another  In  areas  related 
to  the  limited  purposes  of  developing  and 
evaluating  improved  vehicle  safety  charae- 
terlstlcs.  formulating  proposed  minim um 
safety  performance  standards  for  adoptloa 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  itatee, 
and  complying  with  those  standards  until 
legally  binding  standards  are  Issued."  (8-4) 
In  our  opinion,  the  Industry  proposal  suf- 
fers from  at  least  six  basic  shortcomings. 

First,  by  Impoelng  requirements  for  worit- 
Ing  through  the  VESC  the  bill  would  In  prac- 
tice delay  the  Introduction  of  new  safety 
devices  and  leave  the  timing  on  Introduction 
of  new  devices  largely  In  the  hands  of  ths 
Industry. 

Second,  It  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  act  In  accordance  with  criteria  which  in 
some  instances  are  unnecessary  and  In  othen 
are  overly  protective  to  industry  Interesti 
and  fall  to  take  adequate  account  of  thi 
Importanoe  of  rapid  employment  of  na* 
safety  devices. 

Third,  the  proposal  might  grant  an  ImpM 
Immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws  for  Tariow 
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tctlTltles  which  should  not  be  Immunized 
ftom  antitrust  scrutiny. 

fourth,  amendments  relating  to  Judicial 
review  of  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary 
require  imnecesaarlly  cumbersome  and  tUne- 
eonsumlng  proceedings  that  can  hamper  the 
effectiveness  of  the  standards. 

Fifth,  the  propoeal  would  severely  narrow 
the  category  of  acts  prohibited  by  the  statute 
and  reduce  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  for 
violations. 

Sixth.  It  would  limit  the  power  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  in  a  number  of 
undesirable  ways,  moat  Important  of  which 
would  be  elimination  of  his  power  to  adopt 
rtandards  to  protect  against  property  dam- 
ages caused  by  accidents. 

(1)  The  -Required  Reference  to  VESC:  The 
industry  proposal  would  require  prior  action 
by  the  VESC  before  the  Secretary  would  be 
permitted  to  promulgate  standards.  The 
Secretary  would  be  limited  to  establishing 
rtandards  previously  adopted  by  the  VESC; 
or  standards  previously  reconamended  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  VESC  upon  which  It  had 
failed  to  act;  or  standards  after  VESC  had 
acted  by  adopting  standards  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  inadequate.  Before  he 
would  even  be  permitted  to  recommend  a 
standard  on  a  particular  subject  to  the  VESC, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  allow 
(uch  Initial  time  (not  exceeding  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act)  as 
he  considered  reasonable  for  motor  vehicle 
manufacttirers  to  propose  and  for  the  VESC 
to  adopt  a  particular  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard.    Section  103  (d),  (e). 

Since  the  Secretary  would  be  authorised 
to  establish  other  standards  on  a  particular 
subject  only  If  he  determined  there  were 
no  existing  standards  or  existing  standards 
were  Inadequate,  he  might  well  be  barred 
from  Issuing  any  standard  on  a  given  subject 
except  a  standard  adopted  by  the  VESC, 
unless  he  were  willing  to  find  that  the  VESC 
standard  was   Inadequate.     Section   102(d). 

In  support  of  Its  proposed  modification 
of  the  Administration  bill  to  reqiilre  prior 
action  by  the  VESC  before  the  Secretary 
could  promulgate  standards,  the  Industry 
^Xesman  argues  that  It  Is  desirable  to  bring 
^  both  the  states  and  the  automobile  Industry 
Into  the  standard-making  process. 

Obviously  the  states  and  the  industry  un- 
doubtedly have  certain  expertise  which 
ihould  not  be  Ignored.  However.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  adopt  the  Industry  proposal  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  The  Administra- 
tion bin  In  Its  present  form  already  provides 
for  state  and  Industry  participation  In  sec- 
tion 105. 

The  Industry  propoeal  requires  more  than 
prior  consultation  by  the  SecreUry  with  the 
rtateg  and  Industry;  prior  oction  by  the 
automobile  manufacturers  and  the  VESC  Is 
required  before  the  Secretary  would  be  per- 
mitted to  act. 

To  appreciate  the  poaslblUtlea  for  delay  In 
the  formulation  of  standards  and  Introduc- 
tion of  safety  devices  which  this  scheme 
would  permit.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  how 
^e  VESC  operates.  The  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Compact  does  not  In  Itself  contain 
standards  for  safety  equipment.  Rather,  it 
seta  up  the  procedures  and  machinery  for 
mterstate  cooperation  In  the  formulation  of 
•uch  standards.  The  compact  establishes 
W  Intersute  agency,  the  "Vehicle  Equipment 
safety  Commission,"  consisting  of  one  mem- 
n«  designated  by  each  party  state.  The 
oonunlsslon  Is  empowered  to  recommend 
TUles,  regulations  or  codes  embodying  per- 
iflraaance  requirements  or  restrictions"  for 
»was  of  motor  vehicle  equipment. 

Tie  compact  outlines  the  stepe  for  the 
Commission  to  follow  in  developing  its  rec- 
oamendattona.  First,  it  must  study  the  need 
»r  latabUahlng  or  changing  performance  re- 


quirements for  an  Item  of  safety  equipment. 
The  study  must  take  Into  swjcount  research 
and  taat  data  available  from  any  source.  Ptor 
this  purpose,  the  Commlsalon  may  "collect, 
correlate,  analyze  and  evaluate"  research  and 
tests  carried  on  by  other  agencies,  public 
and  private.  But  except  for  such  "library- 
type"  research.  It  la  not  authorized  to  carry 
on  any  research  and  testing  of  its  own.  It 
may  contract  for  research  and  testing,  but 
only  If  requested  to  do  so  by  a  state  or 
governmental  agei^cy,  and  then  only  If  the 
requesting  agency  provides  the  necessary 
funds.  The  Commlsalon  may  not  accept  pri- 
vate funds  for  any  purpose. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  study  of  need,  the  Inter- 
state agency  must  publish  a  report.  No  less 
than  sixty  days  later.  It  must  hold  one  or 
more  public  hearings. 

Finally,  after  these  steps  are  completed, 
"and  with  due  regard  for  standards  recom- 
mended by  appropriate  professional  and  tech- 
nical associations  and  agencies."  the  Com- 
mission may  Issue  recommended  rules,  regu- 
lations or  codes. 

Party  states  are  obligated  to  consider  the 
rules,  regulations  or  codes  Issued  by  the 
Commission,  but  they  are  not  obligated  to 
accept  them.  One  of  the  two  alternative 
methods  of  adoption  requires  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  state  legislature  for  the  rule, 
regulation  or  co<^e  to  take  effect.  The  second 
alternative  method  is  adoption  by  adminis- 
trative action  of  a  party  state's  motor  vehicle 
agency.  If  a  state  chooses  this  alternative, 
its  motor  vehicle  agency  must  adopt  the  rule, 
regulation  or  code  within  six  months.  The 
administrative  agency  may  "decline  to 
adopt"  but  only  after  public  hearing,  a  spe- 
cific finding  that  a  variation  from  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  "is  necessary  to 
the  public  safety,"  and  a  recital  of  the  rea- 
sons on  which  the  finding  Is  based  Forty- 
four  states  and  the  District  of  Colimibla  are 
now  members  of  the  compact.  In  all  but 
a  few  of  the  member  states  the  enabling 
legUlatlon  provides  that  the  legislature  must 
pass  upon  standards  proposed  by  the  VESC. 
We  may  only  guess  how  long  the  adoption 
of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  bv  the 
■VESC  might  take,  since  it  has  never  yet 
adopted  one.  although  Congress  authorized 
the  formation  of  Interstate  compacts  in  the 
field  of  traffic  safety  by  passage  of  the  Beamer 
resolution  In  1958  and  the  VESC  was  orga- 
nized In  1963.  Stirely,  however,  the  study 
of  need,  publication  of  a  report,  holding  oir 
one  or  more  hearings  after  an  interval  of  at 
least  sixty  days,  consideration  of  standards 
recommended  by  appropriate  professional 
and  technical  associations  and  agencies,  and 
finally  formulation  of  a  standard  would  con- 
sume a  very  considerable  period  of  time. 
Moreover,  since  the  proposed  act  would  au- 
thorize the  automobile  manufacturers  col- 
lectively to  propose  standards  to  the  VESC 
aiid  the  compact  requires  the  VESC  to  con- 
sider standards  recommended  by  "appropri- 
ate professional  and  technical  associations 
and  agencies"  before  acting,  the  automobile 
manufacturers  would  be  able  to  some  extent 
to  Influence  the  timing  on  Introduction  of 
new  safety  devices. 

The  Industry  proposal  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  allow  such  Initial  time  (not  ex- 
ceeding two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  as  he  considers  reasonable  for 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  to  propose  and 
for  the  VESC  to  adopt  a  particular  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard.  Presvunably.  this 
means  the  Secretary  must  allow  reasonable 
time  for  the  procedure  which  has  been  out- 
lined to  be  carried  out.  It  may  be  somewhat 
optimistic  to  think  Uliat  this  procedure  could 
be  carried  out  even  within  the  two-year 
maxlmtun  time  limit  which  wodld  be  im- 
posed. In  any  event  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  allow  reasonable  time  for  the  VESC 
to  act  on  its  own  befor*  he  would  even  be 


permitted  to  propose  an  apprc^rlate  stand- 
ard to  the  VESC  for  iU  consideration,  a  step 
which  would  be  a  prerequisite  to  promulga- 
tion of  a  federal  standard  by  ttie  Secretary. 
Although  the  Industry  proposal  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  could  request  the 
VESC  to  act  upon  his  proposal  within  180 
days  or  such  longer  thne  as  he  might  sp>eclfy, 
it  would  appear  that  the  VBC  compact,  the 
organization's  legally  binding  constitutional 
document,  would  require  It  to  adhere  to  the 
time-consuming  procedure  which  has  been 
outlined  above.  If  the  VESC  had  not  pre- 
viously recommended  a  standard  on  the  par- 
ticular subject.  It  would  probably  have  to 
conduct  the  entire  proceeding.  Even  If  It 
had  previously  studied  the  particular  sub- 
ject, It  would,  at  a  minimum,  have  to  pub- 
lish a  new  or  amended  report,  hold  new 
bearings  aftar  allowing  a  sixty-day  Interval, 
and  consider  the  oplnlooa  of  appropriate 
professional  and  technical  asaoclatlons  and 
agencies  before  acting  on  the  Secretary's 
proposal.  It  seems  extremely  imllkely  that 
such  a  procedure  could  be  carried  out  within 
180  days  or  anything  approximating  this 
period  of  time,  sknd  the  proposed  schema 
appears  to  be  not  only  unneoeasary  and  un- 
desirable but  completely  unworkable  U  one 
assumes  that  the  Secretary  would  request 
the  VESC  to  act  wlthtn  the  180-day  period. 
The  Secretary  would  no  doubt  be  under 
heavy  praasure  to  exerclae  the  discretion 
which  the  Industry  bUl  wouJd  give  him  to 
allow  a  longer  period  within  which  the  VX80 
could  respond  to  his  proposal. 

In  order  for  the  Secretsu-y  to  act  tmdar  the 
Industry  propoeal.  however,  not  only  would 
It  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these  VESC  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  Secretary  would  then  have 
to  hold  an  APA  section  4  proceeding  as  well. 
It  Is  easy  to  envision  it  requiring  five  yeara 
or  more  before  the  Secretary  is  able  to  pro- 
mulgate enforceable  standards,  with  the 
automobile  manufacturers  themselves  con- 
trolling the  timing  to  a  great  extent. 

Although  Mr.  Bugaa  stated  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Industry  "would  involve  no  delay  in 
the  develc^ment  and  eatabllahment  of  na- 
tional safety  standards,"  we  believe  It  Is 
obvious  that  this  Is  far  from  the  oaae. 

In  his  remarks  upon  signing  Proclamatloo 
3718.  declaring  the  week  of  May  15  aa  Na- 
tional Transportation  Week,  President  John- 
son stated  that  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  "will  ortabllsh  a  program  of  strict  safety 
standards  for  our  automobiles."  "The  alter- 
native to  Federal  standards."  he  aald,  "la 
unthinkable:  60  different  sets  of  standards 
for  60  different  Statea."  Hie  industry  pro- 
posal, while  it  would  not  result  In  60  different 
sets  of  standards,  would  permit  differences 
among  the  States  to  delay  for  a  very  Icxig 
period  of  time  the  Introduction  of  federal 
standards. 

One  additional  respect  In  which  power 
might  be  taken  from  the  Secretary  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  VESC  under  the  Industry  pro- 
posal warrants  comment.  The  Industry  pro- 
posal, la  Boctloa  103(d) ,  would  require,  rather 
than  authorise,  the  Secretary  to  establish 
as  a  motor  veMcle  safety  standard  any  stand- 
ard Issued  by  the  VESC  which  he  found  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Since  under  that  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  other  standards  only  If  any  existing 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  Is  Inadequate, 
he  would  probably  be  barred  from  Issuing 
any  standard  except  the  standard  adopted 
by  the  VESC,  unless  he  were  willing  to  find 
that  the  VESC  standard  was  Inadaquate. 
Tht  Secretary  might  well  believe  that  an- 
other standard  was  preferable  to  the  standard 
recommended  by  tha  VESC,  although  he 
might  not  be  prepared  to  determine  that 
the    standard    recommended    by    the    VESC 
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liudequ&te.  In  thla  situation  he  would 
be  precluded  from  adopting  the  preferable 
•tandard. 

Tbe  net  effect  of  these  dlsabUltles  of  the 
proposed  procedxire  U  that  In  the  name  of 
desiring  to  allow  tho  state*  to  play  a  role,  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  would  be  severely 
tied.  It  Is  significant  that  the  present  in- 
dustry propoeal  does  not  call  for  strengthen- 
ing the  VBBO  and  opening  It  to  federal  par- 
ticipation. At  the  bearings  on  S.  8006,  when 
the  Industry  proposed  a  Joint  voluntary  ac- 
tion program  with  frequent  eoniultatlons 
with  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  VKBC  and 
other  governmental  agencies,  the  Industry 
spokesman,  John  S.  Bugas,  Vice  President  of 
Ford  BCotor  Company,  testified  that  the  VKBO 
presently  has  "a  very  small  staff,  iiiadequate 
In  our  opinion."  (OSS)  and  "as  It  exists  today, 
really  cannot  do  thla  Job."  (1035)  He  Indi- 
cated that  the  VIBO  has  been  concerned 
primarily  VTlth  matters  relating  to  driver 
safety,  including  driver  licensing,  registra- 
tion, vehicle  inspection,  and  law  enforce- 
ment, to  response  to  a  question  by  Chair- 
man IfCAOKtrBOif  whether  the  VE8C  had  ever 
discussed  the  designing  of  automobiles  "in 
a  way  that  might  show  an  activity  or  interest 
in  bow  a  car  u  designed  for  safety  reasons," 
he  answered.  "TO  my  knowledge,  they  have 
not."  (««7)  Mr.  Bugas  suggested  that  "one 
of  the  basic  defects  in  VBSO  has  been  its 
inability,  for  whatever  reason  I  dont  know, 
its  inability  to  finance  Its  operations."  fl027) 
"The  State  Commissioners,"  he  stated,  "fre- 
quently don't  have  money  enough  to  go  to 
a  meeting."  Senator  Haktkx  pointed  out 
that  even  were  the  Federal  government  to 
help  finance  the  VE8C,  since  many  State  leg- 
islatures only  meet  every  other  yeetr.  it  might 
be  three  years  before  there  would  be  match- 
ing funds  from  many  State  organlaationa. 
(1038)  These  statements  conteast  rtiarply 
with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bugas  l>efore  the 
Hbuse  Committee  on  Interstate  and  I>t>relgn 
Commerce  that:  "The  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  U  already  authorloed  to 
Issue  vehicle  safety  standards  for  adoption 
by  the  states,  and  no  change  tn  it$  present 
ttrueture  wosld  b«  required." 

The  Industry  proposal  would  also  amend 
section  108  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  cooperate  with  federal  agencies, 
state  or  other  ptiblic  agencies,  businesses, 
universities  or  other  institutions  in  the  plan- 
ning or  development  of  safety  standards  and 
Inspection  and  testing  methods,  to  specifi- 
cally refer  to  the  VBC  as  one  of  the  state 
agendss  which  might  be  consulted  and  man- 
ufacturers of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  as  businesses  which  might  be 
consulted.  These  are  logical  parties  with 
whom  the  Secretary  might  conrolt,  and  he 
would  clearly  have  the  power  to  cooperate 
with  these  groupe  under  the  bill  as  presently 
written.  Therefore,  an  amendment  which 
would  specify  these  two  groups  In  particular 
seems  unnecessary. 

(3)  The  Criteria  for  Vie  Secretartf't  Action: 
A  second  critical  shortcoming  in  the  indus- 
try propoeal  is  that  at  least  some  of  the  cri- 
teria Which  it  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  follow  in  establishing  standards  are  overly 
rertrlctlve.  wtaile  others  appear  to  be  tmnec- 
eesary  and  can  serve  best  to  breed  pointless 
Utlgatlcm.    (Section  loa(h).) 

Amoof  other  things,  the  Secretary,  In  order 
to  eetabllah  a  standard,  would  be  required 
to  make  findings  of  fact  that  it  was  "con- 
sistent with  the  continuation  or  adoption 
by  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  of  efficient 
designing,  engineering,  and  manxifacturing 
practices,  and  with  Innovation,  progreeslve- 
nees.  and  customary  model  changes  in  the 
automotive  Industry."  (Sec.  109(h)  (2).) 
This  criteHon  suggests  that  the  Introduction 
of^  safety  devices,  however  urgent  the  need 
for  them  might  be,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
Interfere  with  the  customary  cycle  of  the 
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Industry.  It  appeals  to  be  so  Interpreted  by 
the  industry.  The  Washington  Post  on  May 
13  reported  an  Industry  spokesman  to  have 
stated  that  under  this  provision  the  auto 
makers  could  not  b«  expected  to  make  "basic 
changes"  such  as  aa  Impact-absorbent  front 
end  for  all  models  in  a  single  year.  The 
spokesman  is  reported  to  have  said  further 
that  the  Industry  la  accustomed  to  basic 
model  changes  onjy  every  3-4  years.  In 
some  Instances.  th«  tirgency  of  the  need  for 
new  safety  devices  |nay  Justify  some  disrup- 
tion of  the  present  cycle.  The  balancing  of 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  new  devices 
against  whatever  4l«ruptlon  may  result  Is 
a  matter  appropriately  left  to  the  Secretary. 
Moreover,  while  It  tnlght  appear  reasonable 
that  a  "standard  skould  be  consistent  with 
•  •  •  Innovation  land]  progresBlveness."  Mr. 
Bugas  testified  bef(»e  the  Senate  Commerce 
Oommlttee  that  the  mere  authorization  of 
the  Secretary  to  set  standards  would  Interfere 
with  Innovation  and  progresslvenesa.  This 
suggests  the  type  ot  litigation  these  broadly 
phrased  standards  lalght  Invite. 

Accordingly,  we.oppoee  section  102(h)(2) 
in  toto. 

Another  criterion,  that  of  section  102(h) 
( 1 ) ,  also  appears  to  be  weighted  against  the 
desirability  of  action  and  contains  general 
terms  that  may  breed  unwarranted  chal- 
lenges to  the  authoflty  of  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  standards  he  sets. 
This  provision  requires  that  "the  benefit  to 
be  derived  by  any  •  •  •  safety  standard 
should  be  clearly  v^rranted  In  the  light  of 
all  relevant  factors.''  Conceivably,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  requirement  of  102(h)(3) 
that  costs  be  commensurate  with  "the  bene- 
fit to  be  achieved"  can  raise  serious  problems 
as  to  evaluation  of  the  benefits  of  safety. 
WhUe  we  do  not  find  particularly  objection- 
able the  criteria  set  forth  In  102(h)  (4)  and 
102(h)  (S),  the  abO'W  problems  presented  by 
the  articulation  of  these  specific  criteria  lead 
ue  to  prefer  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Administration  bill. 

Under  the  Administration  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  authority  to  establish  "ap- 
IM-oprlate"  Federal  safety  standards  if  he 
decides  that  there  K  a  "need"  for  standards 
to  achieve  "adequate"  motor  vehicle  safety 
to  protect  the  publW  against  "unreasonable" 
traffic  risks.  The  Administration  bill  also 
requires  a  "performance"  standard  which  Is 
.^"practicable,"  "whloh  meets  the  need  for 
taotor  vehicle  safety,"  and  "which  provides 
objective  criteria  oa  which  the  public  may 
rely  In  assuring  motor  vehicle  safety"  (Sec. 
101(b)).  These  crtterla  do  not  pose  any 
problem  of  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
authority  and  have  the  virtue  of  avoiding 
the  potentiality  of  unduly  tying  the  Secre- 
tary's hands  that  thfc  proposed  criteria  have. 
If,  however,  It  is  concluded  that  specific  cri- 
teria are  necessary  tbey  can  l>e  more  appro- 
priately written  than  thoee  proposed  by  the 
Industry. 

(3)  The  Vnwarranted  Extension  of  Anti- 
trust Immunity:  A  third  danger  posed  by 
the  Industry  propoaW  bill  is  that  It  might 
well  create  an  unwarranted  Implied  immu- 
nity from  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Industry  proposal  authorlres  and  en- 
courages automobile  manufactin-er*  (a)  to 
collaborate  in  formulating  standards;  (b)  to 
collaborate  in  designing,  testing  and  produc 
Ing  vehicles  and  equipment  relating  to  such 
standards;  and  (c)  to  agree  with  each  other 
to  comply  with  statdarda  proposed  to  the 
VBSC  or  the  Secretary  before  these  standards 
are  adopted. 

In  our  Judgment  this  sUtutory  authoriza- 
tion and  encouragement  \t  unnecessary  and 
unwise.  The  antltrdst  laws  do  not  prevent 
the  achievement  of  desirable  progresslvenesa 
In  the  design  and  manufacture  of  safety 
equipment  and  vehicles.  There  is  reason 
to  predict  that.  In  fact,  competition  among 


the  very  large  and  able  companies  that  coo- 
prise  the  automobile  Industry  can  accelerate 
the  development  of  safety  devices.  The  col- 
laboration authorized  by  the  industry  pro- 
poeal.  however,  may  well  have  a  brakias 
effect  upon  the  development  of  safety  devtcsa 

For  example,  section  102(c)  (8)  would  so- 
thorlzc  the  automobile  manufactwers  to 
agree  to  comply  volimtarily  with  standanh 
proposed  to  the  Secretary  or  VB8C  before 
the  government  adopted  standards.  Tlit 
danger  In  allowing  the  manufacturers  to 
agree  on  mlnlmvun  standards  is  that  In  prac 
tlce  these  standards  might  well  be  regarded 
by  the  Industry  as  absolute  sUndards,  which 
are  not  to  be  exceeded.  Nor  Is  It  clear  wh» 
agreements  are  necessary  In  this  area. 
having  proposed  a  standard,  companies  uai«4 
laterally  determine  that  public  opinion  *. 
quires  that  they  comply  with  or  exceed  thst 
standard,  antitrust  llabUlty  is  not  a  real 
threat. 

Second,  section  102(c)  would  authorize  ttu 
noanufacturers  to  work  Jointly  "in  dealgnlni 
testing,  and  producing  motor  vehicles  or  mJ." 
tor  vehicle  equipment"  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  evaluating  or  complying  with 
proposed  standards.  Some  of  this  acUvltj 
might  well  raise  serious  problems  under  the 
antitrust  laws— such  as  Joint  production  of 
motor  vehicles  to  comply  vrtth  propoeed 
standards— In  effect  a  partial  merger  la  an 
industry  already  characterized  by  extreme 
concentration. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  activity  covered 
by  the  provision,  such  as  Joint  testing  of 
new  safety  devices,  would  not  ordinarily  ralM 
antitrust  problems.  The  point  U.  however 
that  In  an  Industry  of  so  few  participants,' 
each  of  which  is  a  large  corporation  with 
substantial  resources,  the  valid  need  for  col. 
laborayve  action,  weighed  against  the  pos- 
sible adverse  consequences  of  such  collabors- 
tlon,  does  not  warrant  any  special  protection 
from  ordinary  antitrust  principles.  Such 
principles  are  not  undxily  Inhibiting;  they 
do  not  threaten  to  Impede  progress  In  the 
development  of  safe  cars.  The  Hearr  doctrine 
affords  ample  room  for  consultation  amon* 
the  companies  In  Invoking  the  governments: 
processes.  Consultation  with  the  Antitrust 
Division  under  the  Business  Review  Proce- 
dure can  assure  the  Industry  of  the  safety 
from  antitrust  prosecution  of  any  collabora- 
tive effort. 

Although  the  Industry  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  statute  would  not  make 
lawful  anything  otherwise  forbidden  by  the 
antitrust  laws,  such  language  la  not  an  ade- 
quate safeguard.  In  a  rule  of  reason  situa- 
tion a  court  could  not  help  but  be  affected 
to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  statute 
explicitly  authorizes  and  encourages  coopera- 
tion In  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment.  Similarly,  the  cotirt  could  not 
help  but  be  Impresaed  by  the  fact  that  the 
statute  authorizes  and  encourages  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Industry  to  agree  to  comply  with 
the  standards  they  are  proposing  even  before 
these  standards  are  adopted.  If,  as  may  wdl 
be  the  case,  most  of  the  antitrust  problemi 
raised  by  such  collective  action  are  not  of 
a  per  ae  variety,  the  fact  of  legislative  author- 
ization and  encouragement  would  undoubt- 
edly affect  a  court's  disposition  of  the  anti- 
issue,  despite  any  explicit  disclaimer.  At 
this  point.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  from  either 
a  competitive  or  a  safety  point  of  view  that 
this  type  of  collaborative  effort  Is  essential 
or  wise. 

(4)  The  Inappropriate  Standards  of  Judi- 
cial Revieic:  The  lnd\istry  proposal  would 
make  various  amendments  relating  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  procedure  to  be  foUowed  by  the 
Secretary.  These  amendments  are  contalnsd 
in  proposed  sections  102(1)  and  103. 

The  Industry  propoeal  would  amend  sse- 
tion  103(a)  (3)  to  substitute  a  new  standard 
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lor  Judicial  review  of  determinations  made 
by  the  Secretary.  Under  the  Administration 
bill  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  facts,  if 
BUpported  by  substantial  evidence,  would 
be  conclusive.  The  Industry  proposal 
provides  that  findings  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  "shall  be  sus- 
tained 11  based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the 
entire  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
Secretary  based  his  order." 

This  new  standard  for  Judicial  review  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  obtain  a  form  of  trial 
de  novo  In  the  Ojurts  of  Appeals,  which 
would  review  the  orders  of  the  Secretary. 
5uch  review  would  be  Inappropriate  and 
extremely  burdensome  on  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals, which  are  accustomed  to  reviewing 
determinations  of  fact  under  a  "substantial 
evidence  "  test.  The  latter  test  is  the  one 
generally  contained  in  statutes  providing  for 
court  review  of  decisions  or  orders  of  regu- 
latory agencies.  See,  e.g.,  15  VS.C.  21(c) 
and  16  D.S.C.  826(1).  relating  to  FTC  and 
FPC  orders.  We  see  no  reason  why  similar 
language  should  not  be  used  here. 

The  Industry  propoeal  would  also  amerd 
section  103(a)  (3)  to  provide  specific  authori- 
zation to  the  reviewing  court  to  stay  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  pending  final  deter- 
mination of  the  review  proceedings,  and 
would  make  Jurisdiction  in  this  respect,  as 
\well  as  to  affirm  or  modify  the  Secretary's 
o>^r,  exclusive.  This  amendment  seems  un- 
desJtoble  in  two  respects.  First,  the  specific 
authVlzatlon  to  the  reviewing  court  to  stay 
the  Secretary's  order  Is  unnecessary,  since 
luch  power,  subject  to  appropriate  limita- 
tions. Is  already  given  to  the  reviewing  court 
under  section  10(d)  of  the  APA  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1009(d) ) .  While  the  industry  proposed  stat- 
utory authorization  Is  unnecessary.  It  might 
also  have  the  undesirable  effect  of  removing 
the  ILmltatlons  on  the  power  to  grant  stays 
contained  in  section  10(d),  since  these  limi- 
tations are  not  contained  In  the  proposed 
statutory  amendment.  Second,  by  making 
the  courts  Jurisdiction  to  stay  the  Secre- 
tary's order  exclusive,  this  provision  might 
take  away  the  power  which  the  Secretary 
otherwise  would  have  under  section  10(d) 
to  poetpone  the  effective  date  of  action  taken 
by  him  pending  Judicial  review.  It  U  prob- 
ably desirable  that  the  Secretary  retain  this 
power. 

Section  i03(a)(3)  would  also  be  amended 
by  the  industry  proposal  to  provide  that, 
"The  Court  shall  not  susUln  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  if  he  failed  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  upon  him  by  section 
102"  Section  10(e)  of  the  APA  Act  provides 
that  the  reVlewlng  cotwt  shall  hold  unlawful 
and  set  aside  agency  action  which  is  not  in 
"observance  of  procedure  required  by  law." 
The  industry  provision  might  invalidate  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  taken  in  substantial 
compliance  with  the  specified  procedure  but 
with  some  minor  deficiency  not  prejudicial 
^  '■'^y  party,  whereas  the  provision  of  the 
APA  Act  would  not.  Accordingly,  we  oppose 
all  the  amendments  which  the  industry  pro- 
posal would  make  to  section  103(a)  (8). 

The  Industry  proposal  would  also  provide 
in  section  102(1)  that  the  Secretary  "shall 
oa»«  each  such  order  upon  a  fair  evaluation 
Of  the  entire  record  which  Is  before  him 
pursuant  to  such  section  4,  and  he  shaU  set 
lorth  in  such  order  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions on  all  relevant  matters." 

■This  amendment  is  undesirable.  Because 
M  its  reference  to  a  record  and  findings  of 
fact.  It  may  be  intended  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  formal  adfudicatory  pro- 
'^•aing.  In  accordance  with  sections  7  and  8 
«  the  APA  Act  (6  UwB.O.  1006,  1007).  rather 
^^  a  rule  making  proceeding.  The  rule 
■making  proceeding  apparently  is  contem- 
Pl'Wd  by  the  AdmlnUtratton  bill,  since  the 
wcretary  is  authorized  to  promulgate  stand- 
awa  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  APA 


Act  (6  U.S.C.  1003),  which  prescribes  the  rule 
making  proceeding.  We  prefer  the  fiexiblllty 
of  the  Administration  bill  and  suggest  that 
the  agency  should  retain  the  dlfcretlon.  pro- 
vided by  section  4  of  the^P.A  Act.  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  hold  formal  hearings  with 
opportunity  for  cross-examination. 

(5)  The  Vntoarranted  Narrowing  of  Pro- 
hibitions: The  Industry  proposed  amend- 
ments to  sections  107,  108,  109  and  110  would 
severely  restrict  the  acts  which  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  statute  and  reduce  the 
penalties  which  might  be  Imposed  for  viola- 
tions. In  a  number  of  re.'-pects  these  changes 
may  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

(a»  Under  section  107(a)  (ij  of  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture  for  sale.  sell,  offer 
for  sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduc- 
tion In  Interstate  commerce,  or  Import  into 
the  United  States  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  unless  It  is  in 
conformity  with  such  standards  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  This  wotUd  be 
a  strict  liability  standard  The  industry  pro- 
posal would  only  prohibit  "knowingly  and 
willfully"  selling  motor  vehlc'.es  or  equipment 
falling  to  meet  federal  standards.  The 
standard  of  liability  would  be  that  of  Inten- 
tional torts. 

Especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Administration  bill  does  not  in  the  version 
we  have  studied  provide  for  criminal  sanc- 
tions, an  Intentional  tort  standard  seems  far 
too  permissive.  Under  the  Industry  proposal 
manufacturers  may  not  be  found  In  violation 
of  the  act  although  they  sold  vehicles  in 
reckless  disregard  of  whether  they  compiled 
with  federal  standards. 

UnUke  S.  3006.  the  Brake  Fluid  and  Seat 
Belt  Standards  legislation,  which  only  pro- 
hibit knowing  and  willful  violations,  are 
criminal  statutea. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  certification 
device  for  protecting  sellers  who  are  assured 
by  the  manufacturer  or  Importer  of  compli- 
ance with  safety  standards.  Section  107(a) 
(3).b(l). 

(b)  The  Industry  proposal  would  amend 
section  108(8)  to  place  a  $100,000  limitation 
on  the  penalty  which  could  be  imposed  for 
any  "related  series  of  violations"  of  the  Act. 
It  would  Mso  delete  the  provision  that  a  vio- 
lation of  section  107  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion with  respect  to  each  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment.  We  are 
opposed  to  these  amendments.  While  some 
overall  limitations  may  be  desirable  for  a  re- 
lated series  of  violations,  a  limit  of  $100,000 
would  seem  unreasonably  low  and  would  not 
act  aa  a  strong  deterrent.  Deletion  of  the 
provision  defining  what  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate violation  of  the  act  wotild  leave  this 
matter  uncertain.  Since  the  definition  in 
the  Administration  bill  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable one,  we  oppose  the  deletion. 

The  industry  pro;>osal  would  also  eliminate 
the  seizure  remedy  provided  tn  section  110 
(a).  This  la  undoubtedly  an  extraordinary 
remedy  to  be  used  rarely.  It  may  be  desira- 
ble to  provide  such  a  remedy,  both  to  have 
It  available  for  an  extraordinary  situation 
and  because  it  may  act  as  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  violation  of  the  act.  However,  If 
adequate  deterrents  are  otherwise  provided, 
we  see  no  strong  need  for  the  provision. 

(c)^jA  new  section  107(c)  would  provide 
that  nothing  In  the  act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  report  tot  Imposi- 
tion of  a  civil  penalty  or  institution  of  in- 
junction proceedings  minor  violations  of  the 
act  whenever  the  Secretary  believes  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  adequately  served  by 
a  suitable  written  notice  or  warning.  No 
definition  of  what  would  constitute  a  "minor 
violation"  is  given.  This  provision  seems 
unnecessary  but  if  it  Is  retained  "minor  vio- 
lations" should  be  defined. 


A  new  section  109(a)  wotild  provide  that 
before  any  violation  of  the  title  is  reported 
*by  the  Secretary  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  any  United  States  Attorney  for  institu- 
tion of  an  injunction  proceeding,  the  person 
against  whom  the  proceeding  is  contemplated 
shall  be  given  notice  and  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views,  either  orally  or  In  writing, 
with  regard  to  such  contemplated  proceed- 
ing, and,  except  where  knowing  and  willful 
conduct  is  involved,  such  person  shall  also 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  take 
corrective  measures  to  achieve  compliance. 
This  would  permit  a  period  of  delay  before 
an  Injunction  could  be  obtained,  although 
swift  action  may  be  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  public  safety. 

The  report  submitted  with  the  industry 
draft  bill  states  that  this  provision  is  con- 
sistent with  section  306  of  the  Federal  Tood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  885). 
However,  that  section  calls  for  notice  and 
hearing  '•l>efore  any  violation  •••  is  re- 
ported •  •  •  for  inttltution  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  •  •  •."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
The  courts,  moreover,  have  construed  this 
provision  to  be  inapplicable  in  a  civil  action 
for  Injunction.  The  report  also  cites  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  A«lmlnlstratlve  Procedure  Act, 
which  offers  IntWwted  parties  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  take  corrective  measures  to 
cure  a  violation  before  proceedings  ''■^i  he 
instituted.  However,  that  section  only  ap- 
plies to  proceedings  relating  to  revocations 
and  suspensions  of  licensee. 

We  would  generally  not  favor  imposition 
of  criminal  penalties  fcK-  violation  of  the  Act. 
Were  criminal  sanctions  created,  the  statute 
might  have  to  be  narrowed  in  the  respects 
we  have  noted,  and  it  would  also  undoubtedly 
receive  a  narrower  Judicial  construction. 
There  would  also  be  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining on  which  Individuals  criminal  pen- 
alties should  be  imposed.  Under  the  anti- 
trust laws  criminal  sanctions  are  Imposed 
upon  individuals  who  have  been  partici- 
pant^ In  conspiratorial  activity.  The  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  noncompliance  with 
safety  standards,  however,  would  not  be  as 
readily  identifiable. 

(6)  Other  Limiting  Amendments:  A  num. 
ber  of  other  amendments  proposed  by  Indus- 
try would  limit  the  power  and  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  In  various  ways. 

(a)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
establish  standards  would  be  limited  to  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  death  and  personal 
injury,  whereas  the  Administration  bill  would 
also  authorize  him  to  formulate  standards  to 
protect  against  property  damage.  See  sec- 
tions 2.  101(a),  103(0(2)  and  104(a).  In 
support  of  this  ItmlUtion,  the  Indtutry 
argues  only  that  standards  to  protect  against 
death  or  personal  Injury  may  be  InconslBtent 
with  standards  to  protect  against  property 
damages.  While  It  is  true  that  thCM  goals 
may  be  inconsistent  In  some  clrcumstancas, 
It  Is  clear  enough .  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  proiectiod  against  death  and  per- 
sonal Injury  In  such  casee.  Stirely.  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary's  sblUty  to  protect  against 
property  damages  would  be  limited  to  some 
extent  by  the  priority  to  be  given  to  protect- 
ing llle  and  person  U  no  reason  for  denying 
him  the  power  to  protect  against  property 
damages  wh«re  this  can  be  accomplished  con- 
sistent with  other  alms. 

(b)  Section  loa(g)  of  the  industry  blU 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  comply  with 
the  same  procedure  In  amending  or  with- 
drawing a  standard  as  in  originally  iMtilng 
one.  The  Secretary  wo\ild  first  have  to  re- 
quest the  VEBC  to  issue  such  an  amendment 
or  withdrawal.  It  seems  particularly  un- 
deelrable  to  limit  the  Secretary's  powwr  to 
withdraw  a  standard  and  to  require  sueh 
time-consuming  proceedings,  since  expsrl- 
ence  may  demonstrate  a  standard  to  be  in- 
adequate or,  perhaps,  even  bannful. 
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(c)  The  Industry  proproeal  would  elimi- 
nate from  the  present  section  111(b)  the 
requirement  that  manuJacturem  eetabllah 
and  maintain  such  records  aa  the  Secretary 
may  reaaonably  require  and  also  the  provi- 
sion that  manufacturers  shall  permit  officers 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  Inspect  appro- 
priate books,  papers,  records  and  docimaents. 
These  provisions  In  the  Administration  bill 
are  Important  means  for  the  Secretary  to 
ensjdre  compliance  with  the  Act  and  should 
not  be  eliminated. 

(d)  Section  113  of  the  Administration  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  utUlze  the 
services,  research,  and  testing  facilities  of 
other«departments  and  agencies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  in  facilities  and  services.  The 
Industry  propoeal  would  add  to  this  provi- 
sion t^e  requirement  that  the  Secretary  uti- 
lize the  facilities  of  competent  private  agen- 
cies to  the  maxlmmn  extent  practicable.  It 
would  be  undesirable  to  limit  the  flexibUlty 
of  the  Secretary  in  this  manner.  He  should 
be  free  to  use  private  faculties  to  the  extent 
he  determines  to  be  desirable.  Moreover,  in 
this  connection  we  believe  the  Administra- 
tion bill  should  clearly  state  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  power  to  undertake  research  and 
develc^ment  of  experimental  automobiles. 
In  view  of  the  highly  concentrated  structure 
Of  the  Industry  this  additional  source  of 
research  and  innovation  would  be  valuable. 

(e)  Section  102(b)  [lOa(f)  of  the  industry 
bUl]  woxUd  be  amended  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  give  due  consideration  to  the  criteria 
of  Section  lOa(b),  discussed  at  length  In 
part  (3)  above,  In  determining  the  effective 
date  for  standards.  Our  comments  earlier 
with  respect  to  these  criteria  apply  here  as 
weU. 

(f)  "Ilie  Industry  proposes  to  add  a  new 
section  114  which  would  provide  that  In  a 
olvU  action  for  Infringement  of  a  patent 
at  the  United  States  where  the  defendant 
astablUbee  that  the  Infringement  was  neces- 
sary for  compliance  with  a  federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard,  relief  shall  be  con- 
llued  to  a  reasonable  royalty  for  making  or 
using  the  patented  Invention.  While  it  ap- 
pears to  be  Intended  that  this  provision 
i4>ply  to  all  patento,  "patents  of  the  United 
Btatss"  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  patents 
owned  by  the  United  States  Oovemment,  In 
which  ease  the  provision  would  have  very 
limited  effect.  Perhaps  a  different  descrlp- 
ttoD  of  the  patents  covered  should  be  choeen. 

This  provision  can  unnecessarily  dull  the 
laoentlve  for  any  member  of  the  Industry  or 
any  Independent  part  manvf  aotursr  to  push 
research.  The  possibility  of  a  new  defense 
la  InfMngament  actions,  which  will  be  passed 
Tipon  by  a  number  of  different  courts  and 
may  letfd  to  diverging  conclusions  as  to  the 
"necessity"  for  licensing,  would  Increase  pat- 
ent litigation  and  would  substantially  qualify 
ths  expectation  for  rewards  of  prospective 
patent  holders. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognise  that  there 
may  be  situations  In  which  the  advancement 
of  safety  requires  that  a  patented  invention 
be  available  generally  on  a  reasonable  royalty 
basU.  We  believe  that  If  the  Secretary 
should  procnulgate  a  standard  tliat  re<iuiree 
the  use  of  a  device  for  which  there  Is  but  one 
patent  bolder,  he  should  be  en^xnwered  and 
required  to  provide  for  con^ulsory  licensing 
of  that  patent  on  a  reasonable  royalty  basis 
on  the  request  of  any  prospectlvs  lloensee. 
If  altemativs  patented  devices  are  available, 
he  should  be  authorlaed  in  his  discretion 
(upon  hie  determination  that  availabUlty  at 
a  reaeonable  coat  uf  equipment  needed  fcr 
coB^Ilance  with  the  safety  standards  so 
requlree)  to  provide  for  compulsory  licensing 
on  a  reasonable  royalty  basis  of  each  auob 
atteiBatlve  patent  on  the  request  of  any 
proqwcttvs  licensee. 

(g)  Under  seetton  loa(b)  at  the  Admin- 
istration bill,  If  federal  standanle  were  In 
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effect  with  respect  tp  a  moior  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  e(|ulpirient,  state  standards 
with  respect  thereto  would  be  null  and  void. 

The  Industry  section  102(f)  would  pre- 
empt state  standards  only  if  they  differ  from 
federal  standards,  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proach followed  in  the  Tire  Safety  BUI. 

Such  an  amendnient  seems  desirable  and 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  states  to 
impose  standards  f^r  used  cars. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  th&t 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's progfam. 
Sincerely, 

Ramset  Cuwk, 
Deftruty  Attorney  General. 

DEPABirMENT  or  JcsncE. 

April  6,  1966. 
Honorable  Wabren  G,  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Senator  Msgnuson:  In  response  to 
your  request  for  cofcaments  upon  the  testi- 
mony before  the  dommittee  on  Commerce 
on  April  5.  1966  by  }dT.  John  S.  Bugas,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ptjrd  Motor  Company  and 
Chairman  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Safety  Administrative  Committee,  we  have 
the  following  prellnilnary  observations. 

We  have  not  as  Jet  had  the  opportunity 
for  a  full  consideratfon  of  specific  legislative 
proposals,  or  of  the  question  whether.  In  the 
context  of  specific  legislation  on  Joint  action, 
a  narrowly  drafted  antitrust  Immunity  pro- 
vision Is  either  necessary  or  desirable.  How- 
ever, we  understand  Mr.  Bugas  to  have  con- 
tended generally  thajt  concern  over  the  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws  has  prevented 
and  would  prevent  Joint  research  and  other 
cooperative  endeavots  to  forward  the  use  of 
safety  devices  by  monbers  of  the  automobile 
Industry,  and  has  also  prevented  and  would 
prevent  the  exchange  of  information  con- 
cerning appropriate  standards  of  safety.  To 
document  his  concerto,  Mr.  Bugas  stated  that 
the  automobile  ind«stry  Is  presently  under 
antitrust  InvcstlgatJpn  with  respect  to  ex- 
haust emission  devices. 

As  for  the  investlflation  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bugas,  we  note  first  that  it  was  commenced 
only  within  the  past  fifteen  months  and 
could  not  have  beea  the  basis  for  previous 
Industry  Inactivity.  More  importantly,  the 
charges  being  investtgated  by  the  Antltnist 
Division  are  of  cooperative  efforts  to  suppress, 
not  to  promote,  the  utilization  of  auto  emis- 
sion devices— a  possible  type  of  abuse  which 
hardly  strengthens  ^e  case  for  a  grant  of 
antitrust  Immunity. 

Nor  is,  there  anytjhlng  persuasive  In  the 
general  argument  thjat  the  vagueness  of  the 
antitrust  laws  prevents  the  formation  of  any 
cooperative  effort  to  develop  safety  devices 
or  to  exchange  infori»atlon  concerning  stand- 
ards. The  antitrust  laws  do  not  prohibit 
such  arrangements  ^here  Joint  efforts  seem 
necessary  and  constructive  and  are  not  ac- 
companied by  undiHy  restrictive  collateral 
agreements.  Moreoter,  clarification  of  the 
applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  any 
particular  proposal  tas  always  been  readily 
available  by  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  iubmlsslon  of  a  propoeal 
under  the  Business  Review  Procedure  or  for 
other  review.  (As  an  example,  the  major 
networks  and  press  associations  requested  the 
Division  to  review  a  proposal  for  industry- 
wide cooperative  efforts  in  the  compilation 
of  returns  In  the  forthcoming  national  elec- 
tlorus.  After  consul^tlon  and  revision,  the 
Industry  was  advise^  the  Division  did  not 
Intend  to  take  actlen  under  the  antitrust 
laws  against  the  arrangement.) 

General  argument*  for  blanket  statutory 
Immunity  from  the '  antitrust  laws  for  co- 
operative endeavors,  therefore,  do  not  ^pear 
sound.    Such  Immunity  seems  to  be  not  only 


unnecessary  to  desirable  cooperation  but 
could.  Indeed,  provide  a  broad  "limbreiu 
against  antitrust"  that  shelters  suppression 
and  delay  in  the  development  and  Incorpor*. 
tlon  of  safety  devices.  Whether  or  not  the 
immunity  would,  in  fact,  be  abused  In  thk 
manner,  the  fact  that  such  possibility  tat 
abuse  exists  and  the  fact  that  the  exemption 
would  lead  to  uncertainty  as  to  Its  scope 
would,  In  the  absence  of  the  most  persuasive 
demonstration  of  necessity,  all  go  to  suggest 
that  the  general  arguments  advanced  lot 
antitrust  immunity  lack  merit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  P.  Turner, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  DiiHsion. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain]  whatever  time  he 
might  require. 

Mr.  CHAAIBEjlLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  this  legislation. 

All  of  us  have  been  listening  for  the 
past  several  months  to  a  steady  stream 
of  words  which,  to  me  have  had  some- 
thing of  an  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
sound.  It  seems  that  we  have  been  told 
and  told,  again  and  again,  that  somehow 
Congress  can  legislate  safety  on  Amer- 
ica's highways. 

We  have  been  told  by  many  people- 
some  of  whom,  I  suspect,  really  do  not 
know  as  much  about  the  subject  as  they 
would  have  us  believe  they  do— that  the 
car  manufacturers  have  not  designed 
their  products  properly  and — to  com- 
pound this  transgiession — the  cars  have 
not  been  properly  put  together  in  the 
automobile  plants. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  all 
this  can  be  fixed  up  by  a  new  law— we 
will  fix  up  the  cars  with  more  padding, 
more  coUapsibillty,  more  square  inches 
of  wiped  windshields,  and  more  of  what- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Commerce  thinks 
up  as  time  moves  on.  And  all  this  will 
save  a  great  many  lives  on  our  highways. 

Those  who  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suacjp  us  that  legislation  alone  will  re- 
sult in  a  dramatic  reduction  in  highway 
fatalities  have  not  been  facing  the  facts, 
and  some  of  them  actually  have  been 
trying  to  conceal  the  facts.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  these  facts  that  we  have  been 
asked  lately  to  ignore. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  only  too  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  driver  error  is  by  all 
odds  the  real  culprit  in  the  highway 
death  problem.  And  poor  highway  de- 
sign is  another  important  factor.  The 
vehicle  has  its  proper  place  also  in  as- 
sessing this  problem.  All  of  us  know 
that  there  are  these  many  sides  to  the 
problem,  so  I  will  not  labor  them.  I 
would  only  remind  you  that  we  have 
been  asked  repeatedly  In  recent  months 
to  ignore  the  driver  and  the  highway- 
all  in  the  hope  that  fixing  up  the  car  wiD 
fix  up  all  other  problems. 

This  emphasis  on  the  vehicle  has  dis- 
torted the  picture,  duped  the  American 
public,  and  threatens  to  take  dollars  out 
of  their  pockets  needlessly — all  for  the 
wrong  kind  of  medicine  to  cure  the 
illness. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  im- 
pression that  has  been  left  by  some  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  who  seem  to 
want  to  remove  all  responsibility  from 
the  driver.    They  seem  to  want  to  wrap 
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him  in  some  sort  of  a  cocoon  that  will 
keep  him  secure  and  safe,  even  safe  from 
himself.  They  want  so-called  passive 
safety  features  in  the  vehicle  that  will 
protect  the  motorist  from  his  own  In- 
discretions. One  of  the  indiscretions 
about  which  they  talk  very  little  is  the 
shocking  failure  to  maintain  care  prop- 
erly. No  matter  what  we  do  to  legislate 
safety  features  into  the  automobile,  the 
motoring  public  will  repeal  our  efforts  if 
they  fail  to  maintain  their  cars  properly. 
This  problem  can  be  solved  only  through 
periodic  inspection,  and  I  ask  those  who 
share  the  deep  concerns  for  this  bill  to  be 
as  vigilant  in  following  what  happens 
when  we  consider  State  inspection  of 
motor  vehicles. 

I  also  ask  for  vigilance  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  used  cars,  which  account 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
rehicles  on  the  road.  I  will  be  looking 
ahead,  too,  to  what  is  done  about  attack- 
ing the  two  major  sources  of  automobile 
accidents — drivers  and  highways.  We 
are  courting  disaster  by  putting  these 
elements  of  the  problem  on  the  back 
burner.  By  1970  and  1980  these  elements 
of  the  problem  wiU  really  be  hurting  us 
because  there  will  be  many  more  cars 
driven  by  our  constsuitly  expanding 
population. 

However,  I  am  most  disturbed  by  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  just  do  not  care 
about  designing  and  building  safety  into 
their  products — and  that  the  workers  of 
the  automobile  Industry  do  not  care 
about  the  way  they  build  and  assemble 
the  cars.    This  just  is  not  true. 

Prom  what  I  read  in  the  press  and  In 
my  mail,  from  time  to  time.  It  appears 
that  some  people  have  been  persuaded 
during  this  traffic  safety  debate  that 
auto  industry  production  workers  do  a 
sloppy  job  and  share  a  large  part  of  the 
blame  for  car  defects.  In  fact,  it  was 
said  in  the  other  body  that: 

Quality  control  is  a  problem  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  unions  both  are  going  to 
have  to  adjust  themselvee  to. 

I  want  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
workers  in  our  automobile  factories. 
Much  of  what  htis  been  said  during  this 
safety  debate  has  been  an  outright  af- 
front to  them  and  the  whole  automobile 
industry.  The  criticism  of  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  in  the  plants  must  have 
come  from  those  who  have  found  the 
workers  of  industry  and  management 
convenient  whipping  boys  for  their  own 
objectives. 

Let  me  say  now  that  I  have  reason  to 
feel  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  in  our  automobile  factories. 
The  district  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
includes  a  number  of  automobile  plants, 
and  before  the  district  lines  were  re- 
drawn I  was  privileged  to  represent 
workers  in  many  other  automobile 
plants.  I  have  been  In  and  out  of  those 
plants  on  many  occasions,  and  I  know 
the  men  and  women  who  work  In  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  used  to  work  in  the 
Rsher  Body  plant  in  Lansing,  Mich.  I 
know  the  men  on  the  lines  and  I  know 
^  management  personnel.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  what  these 
people  do  on  the  job.    I  am  disturbed 


about  both  the  accusations  and  the  sly 
inferences  that  I  have  heard  and  read 
about  the  workers  and  management  of 
the  automobile  industry.  I  do  not  like 
the  inference  that  the  industry  and  the 
workers  are  not  deeply  conscious  of 
safety.  Anyone  who  tells  you  this  sim- 
ply has  not  been  in  an  automobile  plant 
or  is  distorting  the  truth. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  when  you  leave 
the  Chamber  to  return  to  your  homes 
tonight  and  you  fasten  your  seatbelts 
and  lock  your  car  doors  for  by  doing 
this  you  will  probably  be  doing  symboli- 
cally as  much  for  auto  safety  as  any  piece 
of  legislation  that  can  be  written.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  a  far  more  constructive 
and  effective  approach  than  all  the 
soapbox  oratory,  the  emotional  appeals 
and  the  search  for  scapegoats  and  con- 
spiracles  that  have  preyed  upon  the 
legitimate  concern  of  all  Americans  for 
safety  on  our  highways.  I  am  personally 
satisfied  that  as  a  result  of  the  debate  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  the  charges  made 
in  recent  months  against  the  automobile 
workers  and  industry  have  been  exposed 
to  the  American  people  as  gross  over- 
simplifications. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik  [Mr.  HalpkrnI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  full  and  enthu- 
siastic support  for  the  proposed  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  Since  the  days  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  where 
I  served  for  8  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicles,  I  have  Eidvocated  a  more  active 
governmental  role  In  encouraging  traffic 
safety.  I  have  ih  the  past  introduced 
legislation  similar  in  effect  to  the  traffic 
safety  bill.  This  bill,  along  with  the 
highway  safety  bill  which  we  will  con- 
sider next,  represents  the  long  overdue 
and  vitally  necessary  Federal  response  to 
a  problem  as  old  aa  our  century.  We 
should  pass  it  as  well  as  its  companion 
highway  safety  bill,  in  aa  strong  a  form 
as  possible. 

Since  1900  more  than  1.5  million  Amer- 
icans have  died  In  traffic  accidents — sub- 
stantlalljrfnore  than  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties in  all  American  wars.  Certainly 
this  is  an  astonishing,  almost  incredible 
ti-sigedy. 

What  is  even  more  important,  though, 
is  that  the  problem  of  traffic  safety — or 
perhaps  better  put,  the  problem  of  the 
lack  of  traffic  safety  seems  to  be  growing 
more  end  more  serious.  In  the  1960's 
there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  fatalities 
compared  to  th*  relatively  stable  period 
of  the  1950's  when  the  annual  number 
of  deaths  already  ranged  between  the 
horrendous  figures  of  35,000  and  39,000. 
According  to  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, last  year,  in  1965.  49,000  Americans 
were  killed  In  traffic  accidents.  Further, 
1.8  million  were  disabled  and  another 
1.8  million  suffered  minor  injuries.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  the  accidents  was  esti- 
mated at  $8.5  billion  in  property  damage, 
wsiges  lost,  medical  expenses,  and  insur- 
ance payments. 

These  few  brief  statistics  speak  for 
themselves.     I  am  sure  all  of  you  are 


familiar  with  their  messsage.  Whatever 
efforts  to  promote  traffic  safety  have  so 
far  been  undertaken,  whether  by  indus- 
try, nonprofit  organization,  or  State  or 
local  government,  these  efforts  have  un- 
fortunately proved  Inadequate.  Some- 
thing more  must  be  done,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  make  sure  that  It 
is  done.  Otherwise,  according  to  expert 
analysis,  the  current  average  of  1,000 
highway  deaths  per  week  will  double  in 
the  next  decade.  It  Is  not  unreasonable 
to  estimate  that  unless  effective  Federal 
action  Is  taken,  deaths  on  the  Nation's 
highways  may  reach  100,000  annually  by 
1975. 

T^ere  is,  of  course,  no  single  cause  of 
traffic  accidents:  and  so  we  should  not 
look  for  any  monistic  solution  to  the 
problem  which  faces  us.  Any  effective 
approach  to  the  problem  will  have  to  be 
a  multlfaceted  one  which  touches  upon 
at  least  four  principle  Items:  the  driver, 
the  nwd.  law  enforcement,  and  the  car. 
Together,  the  proposed  Highway  and 
Traffic  Safety  Acts  of  1966  provide  Just 
such  as  multlfaceted  approach. 

The  traffic  safety  bill,  RJR.  13228, 
which  we  are  now  considering,  focuses 
primarily  on  Just  one  comjwnent  of  the 
traffic  safety  problem — the  motor  vehicle 
Itself.  This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  Federal  mini- 
mum standards  for  motor  vehicle  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment  performance. 
It  sdso  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct and  promote  motor  vehicle  safety 
research,  development,  and  testing.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  incorporates  tire  standard 
provlBlons  similar  to  thoee  contained  in 
the  senate-passed  Tire  Safety  Act,  as 
well  as  In  HJi.  14190.  a  bUl  I  Introduced 
myself. 

H.R.  13228  is  an  exceUent  piece  of 
legislation  as  It  now  stands.  It  signifi- 
cantly strengthens  the  Senate  version  of 
the  trafBc  safety  bill  by  covering  trucks 
and  buses  currently  regulated  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  by 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  Federal 
standards  tor  used  vehicles  within  2 
years  after  enactment  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  It  is  unnecessarily 
weaker  than  the  Senate  bill  In  the  area 
of  enforcement.  It  does  not  include  sev- 
eral enforcement  and  Investigatory 
measures  appearing  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, such  as  civil  penalties  for  manu- 
facturers falling  to  notify  owners  and 
dealers  of  safety  defects,  and  provisions 
for  on-site  inspection  of  manufacturer's 
premises  by  the  Secretary  with  penalties 
for  any  noncompliance  discovered  dur- 
ing the  Inspections.  I  believe  we  should 
carefully  consider  amending  H.R.  13228 
to  bring  It  Into  conformity  with  the  Sen- 
ate bill  in  these  matters. 

I  would  also  like  to  recommend  one 
further  addition,  and  this  is  a  provision 
fnMn  another  of  my  bills.  HJR.  15060. 
which  Itself  contains  most  of  the  basic 
elements  of  the  reported  traffic  safety 
bill.  This  provision  would  specifically 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  develcH)  proto- 
type safe  vehicles.  These  special  proto- 
type cars  would  embody  the  safe'T 
designs  developed  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
search undertaken  and  promoted  by  the 
Secretary.    I  believe  It  would  be  a  great 
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aorvioe  to  the  Nation,  to  Industry  as  well 
as  to  the  general  public,  If  we  could  de- 
velop a  practical  vehicle  which  could 
lerve  a«  a  model  for  motor  safety. 

Before  closing  let  me  congratulate  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  job  they  did  In 
presenting  this  so  very  vital  legislation 
to  us. 

There  la  much  work  that  must  be  done 
before  our  highways  will  really  be  safe 
to  drive  on.  A  great  deal  of  research 
must  be  undertaken.  Safety  standards 
must  be  determined  and  then  made 
effective  all  across  our  Nation.  Our  task 
Is  enormous,  but  the  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act,  along  with  Its  com- 
plonent,  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  will  at 
least  enable  us  to  begin. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — and 
ttaire  should  be  none  in  anyone  else's — 
that  the  promotion  of  traffic  and  motor 
vehicle  safety  is  well  within  the  province 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  defin- 
itely a  Federal  responsibility  as  well  as  a 
State  and  local  one.  If  ever  there  was 
an  interstate  Instrument,  it  Is  the  motor 
vehicle.  It  is  the  only  such  mode  of 
transport  for  which  no  Federal  stand- 
ards exist.  We  must  end  this  anomidy. 
We  must  end  the  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
S^eld  such  time  as-43e  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklaboma  [Mr 
Jakman]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Hit.  13228,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Chalmun.  the  need  for  a  vigorous, 
systematic  attack  on  the  problem  of 
death,  injury,  and  destruction  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways  has  long  been  recognized. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  sensattonaUsm 
recently  has  been  directed  toward  the 
problem  of  highway  safety,  our  commit- 
tee has  thoroiighly  analyzed  the  complex- 
ities of  a  coordinated  national  safety  pro- 
gram and  has  emerged  with  a  bill  which 
clarifies  the  issues  and  produces  a  work- 
able solution  to  a  very  complex  problem. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  highway  safety,  Including  inten- 
sification of  research  into  the  causes  of 
highway  accidents.  Improvement  of  safe- 
ty standards  for  the  highway  vehicle  and 
the  driver,  and  for  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  the  States  to  develop 
programs  of  highway  safety. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  bill  that 
makes  it  most  workable  is  the  aspect  of 
SUte  participation.  The  blU  gives  Fed- 
eral leadership  to  the  drive  for  Increased 
traffic  safety  but  maintains  the  tradl- 
tkmal  oo(veratlon  between  State  and 
Fsdwal  authoriUes  and  between  public 
and  private  efforts.  This  aspect  makes 
the  bill  into  an  administratively  flexible 
program  which  will  systematioally  mar- 
shal the  Nation's  resources  to  reduce 
timlBe  accidents,  deaths,  injuries,  and 
damage. 

Mr.  Cbairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
tbe  MU  before  us  today  repreeente  the 
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most  effective  approach  In  meeting  the 
challenge  of  incneased  traffic  safety,  and 
urge  its  approval  by  this  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Farmsley]. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues.  I  will  address  myself  to 
what  is  to  me  the  most  important  phase 
of  this  problem,  tihe  highway. 

Yesterday  there  came  to  my  office  a 
notice  from  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  Conmionwealth  of  Kentucky  that  30 
years  ago  I  registered  with  them,  for  $1, 
the  Parnsley  plah  for  safe  highways.  I 
will  not  send  them  another  dollar,  so  it 
Is  in  the  public  domain.  This  keeps  me 
from  having  a  conflict  of  interest. 

The  public  roads  people  do  not  mean 
any  harm,  but  they  kill  more  people  than 
everybody  else  p«t  together.  They  have 
absolutely  no  Idta  of  what  it  takes  to 
get  a  safe  high\»ay  or,  if  they  have  an 
Idea,  they  do  not  do  it  because  they  are 
so  pressed  to  build  more  miles. 

If  we  look  at  tjie  records,  we  find  that 
the  cities  which  have  listened  to  the 
traffic  engineers,  have  accident  figures 
going  down,  down,  down. 

In  Louisville  for  the  past  20  years  that 
has  happened.  We  did  it  by  improving 
for  safety.  125  of  650  miles  of  streets. 
In  the  cities  which  have  listened  to  the 
traffic  engineers  the  accidents  go  down 
and  down. 

The  major  todls  are  one-way  streets, 
one-way  highways  and  properly  illumi- 
nated streets  and  highways.  Of  course, 
we  need  proper  slgnalization  and  proper 
lanes  and  so  forth.  All  of  them  can 
help. 

The  automobilf  merely  keeps  a  person 
from  getting  hurt  after  he  has  had  an 
accident.  Good  •  brakes  will  help  to 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents,  as  will 
good  steering,  but  the  main  thing  needed 
is  to  have  safe  hi^ways. 

There  is  alwass  some  other  highway 
a  mile  or  a  mila  and  a  half  away.  If 
we  make  those  two  highways  one-way 
roads  and  illuminate  them,  it  Is  hard  for 
people  to  get  hurt. 

With  a  fastened  seat  belt  and  shoulder 
harness,  on  a  properly  lighted  one- 
way highway  system,  it  is  hard  for  any- 
one  to  get  hurt 

At  Indianapolis  this  yetir  14  automo- 
biles stacked  up  on  a  one-way  road  which 
was  properly  illuminated — it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  day — at  over  130  miles  an 
hour,  yet  nobody  was  hurt.  They  tore 
thoee  cars  all  to  pieces.  One  fellow  cut 
his  finger  climbiig  over  the  fence. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  much 
to  our  automobiles  to  make  them  safe 
at  any  speed,  andi  very  Uttle  to  our  high- 
ways. 

I  am  a  volunteer  lame  duck  freshman. 
as  Members  probably  know.  You  will 
have  to  attend  to  this,  but  I  ask,  for 
goodness  sake,  *>  not  hold  It  against 
highway  safety  (liat  my  proposal  calls 
for  very  little  money.  It  will  cost 
hardly  anything,  ibut  it  would  save  mil- 
lions of  Uves,  and  millions  of  people 
would  not  be  hurt  who  are  now  being 
chewed  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3deld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


the   gentleman   from   New   York   [i|j 
Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation— Hji 
13228— which  I  think  is  a  large  step  for. 
ward,  8uid  a  proper  one,  too.  in  a  cam- 
paign in  which  every  American  driver 
ought  to  enlist — that  is,  a  campaign  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths, 
injuries,  and  property  damage  they 
produce. 

I  should  like  to  commend  this  com- 
mittee for  its  success  in  getting  nearly 
all  the  "bugs"  out  of  this  bill  so  that  it  is 
one  that  all  of  us  can  support.  But,  now 
we  have  to  move  forward — through  thl» 
legislation — to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
get  the  •'bugs"  out  of  the  cars  we  drlre 
so  that  they  will  be  safer  vehicles  for  our 
use  and  for  the  use  of  those  who  share 
the  Nation's  highways  with  us. 

It  is  in  this  latter  connection  that  I 
have  noticed,  with  interest,  the  provl- 
sion— in  H.R.  13228 — authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  pro- 
grams of  research,  testing,  development, 
and  training  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  the  bill.  In  reading  the  com- 
mittee report — on  page  21,  having  refer- 
ence to  such  research — I  have  noted 
however,  that  the  report  states,  and  i 
quote : 

The  reported  bUl  require*  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  all  reaearch. 

And  so  forth. 

The  use  of  the  word  "all"— at  that 
point — did  not  seem  to  jibe  with  the  fur- 
ther reference,  in  that  same  paragraph 
from  which  I  was  quoting,  to  the  addi- 
tional authorization  to  the  Secretary  to 
arrange  to  conduct  such  research,  and  so 
forth,  through  grants  to  Stetes.  inter- 
state agencies,  and  nonprofit  institutions. 

However,  after  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  itself,  I  note  that  the 
limiting  word  "all" — if  It  was  intended  to 
be  a  limitation — does  not  appear  in  sec- 
tion 106(a) .  I  have  asked  the  gentlemac 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  about  this 
and  he  assures  me  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "all"  in  the  report,  in  the  context  to 
which  I  have  quoted  it.  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  limitation  of  any  kind  and  that  the 
Secretary  may,  as  section  106(a)  clearly 
stetes.  conduct  such  part  of  such  re- 
search programs,  or  testing  programs 
and  so  forth,  as  he  desires  through 
grants — as  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
the  same  section — to  States,  interstate 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  institutions. 

My  interest  in  this  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, arises  in  turn  from  my  continuing 
interest  in  the  fine  work — research 
work — that  has  been  done  In  this  field  of 
automobile  safety  by  the  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory,  at  Buffalo.  NY.. 
which  was  started  some  20  years  ago  by 
Cornell  University — situated  in  my  dis- 
trict— but  which  facility  is  now  operated, 
or  so  I  understand,  by  the  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory,  Inc..  as  a  separate 
nonprofit  institution  but  wholly  owned  by 
the  university. 

Through  the  years,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cornell  Medical  School 
in  New  York  City,  this  laboratory— and 
the  dedicated  people  who  have  been  u- 
signed  to  it — has  done  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  and,  in  fact,  pioneering  wort 
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aooompllshed  so  far  in  the  field  of  auto 
safety.  I  would  hope  that  this  fine  in- 
stitution could  continue,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  play  a  prominent  role  in  whatever  ad- 
ditional research  work  is  carried  forward 
Qow  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill— and  I  am  confident  that,  based  on 
Its  record  of  service  and  its  demonstrated 
ability,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
give  it  every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chsiirman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13228,  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

This  legislation  should  be  delayed  no 
longer,  and  Congress  cannot  justify  any 
weakening  of  its  provisions.  The  fre- 
quently repeated  stetistics,  whose  many 
digits  often  seem  meaningless  until  f>er- 
sonal  tragedy  adds  to  the  tally,  should  be 
a  convincing  enough  argiunent  for  this 
bill.  Last  year,  1965,  recorded  47,000 
deaths  on  our  Nation's  highways,  which 
Is  13,000  more  deaths  than  the  totel  fa- 
talities incurred  In  3  years  of  war  in 
Korea.  The  total  fatalities  suffered  since 
the  invention  of  the  automobile,  which 
has  become  the  number  one  killer  of 
Americans  under  the  age  of  25,  is  about 
1,500,000.  This  compares  with  605,080 
American  fatalities  in  all  the  wars  in 
which  this  country  has  participated. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress  H.R.  13488,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  would  have  responsibility 
for  administering  both  motor  vehicle 
safety  and  highway  safety  stendards. 
The  pending  bill,  in  section  115,  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  under  the  direction  of  a  Traffic 
Safety  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  which  would  deal  with  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards.  By  placing  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
this  act  under  a  single  administrator.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  most  effective  execu- 
tion of  the  program  will  be  assured. 

Already  the  congressional  hearings 
have  performed  a  significant  public  serv- 
ice by  calling  national  attention  to  in- 
adequacies in  the  present  construction 
of  motor  vehicles  and  to  the  "second  col- 
lision" of  accident  victims  with  the  in- 
terior of  their  vehicles. 

This  act  provides  for  the  mandatory 
establishment  of  much  needed  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  sttmdards  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  presently  confused  and  often  dis- 
jointed research  efforts  in  the  traffic 
safety  field.  It  further  provides  for  an- 
nual reports  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, including  recommendations  for 
rfiew  legislation.  This  will  provide  con- 
tinuing awareness  of  the  problems  and 
of  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  traffic 
safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  regrettable  that 
the  bill  does  not  include  a  provision  for 
a  corrective  callback,  as  suggested  by 
Congressman  Mackay's  amendment  of- 
fered before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  would 
have  required  manufacturers  to  recall 
for  the  repair  of  defecte  motor  vehicles, 
in  the  hands  of  consumers.  The  bill,  as 
reported,  requires  recall  from  the  dealers 


only.  As  far  as  the  purchaser  is  con- 
cerned, it  only  provides  for  notification 
of  defects.  I  am  afraid  this  uill  leave 
the  consiuner  still  a  victim  of  the  tragic 
apathy  which  characterized  our  past  at- 
titude toward  motor  vehicle  safety. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  motor 
vehicle  safety,  and  the  Industry  directly 
Involved,  Is  beyond  the  willingness  or  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  handle  alone. 
The  rising  number  of  fatalities  each  year 
testifies  to  their  failure  to  deal  with  this 
horror.  Of  course,  this  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commeree  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  indus- 
try by  appointing  their  representatives 
to  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council — «ection  104(a> — by  con- 
sulting with  their  agencies  in  planning 
and  developing  safety  standards  and 
methods  for  inspection  and  testing — sec- 
tion 107 — and  by  encouraging  State  in- 
spection systems — section  108.  Such 
cooperation  will  insure  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  in  coping  with 
the  urgent  demands  of  motor  vehicle 
safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  industry  spokesmen 
have  wailed  that  this  legislation  will  be 
damaging  to  both  the  industry  and  the 
national  economy.  If  this  question  is  to 
be  approached  from  the  cold  economic 
angle,  then  remember  that  the  1965  Sen- 
ate hearings  revealed  that  in  1964  out 
of  a  profit  of  $1.7  billion.  General  Motors 
spent  only  tlV4  million — less  than  1  per- 
cent— on  various  safety  projects.  As  for 
the  national  economy,  direct  financial 
losses  due  to  traffic  accidents  amount  to 
$9  billion  annually,  and  the  total  loss  in 
terms  of  property  demiage.  insurance 
payments,  hospital  bills,  and  lost  wages 
is  estimated  at  $20  billion.  How  can  any 
legislation,  which  would  save  the  na- 
tional economy  this  loss  by  reducing  the 
hazards  built  Into  present  motor  vehicles, 
be  detrimental  to  that  economy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  primary  concern 
must  be  not  the  monetary  argmnents  ad- 
vanced by  the  Industry  but  the  pain,  the 
grief,  the  permanent  disabilities,  and  the 
thousands  of  deaths  motor  vehicles  cause 
every  year.  Monetary  considerations 
have  blinded  us  too  long  to  the  fact  that 
substantial  changes  in  construction  and 
design  of  motor  vehicles  could  reduce 
Injuries  incurred  in  accidents  by  as  much 
as  75  percent,  according  to  Ralph  Nader. 
The  lives  of  American  citizens  must  come 
first.  The  legislation  offers  a  chance  to 
prevent  imnecessary  injuries  and  deaths 
and  to  preserve  lives  and  dreams.  It 
deserves  our  wholehearted  suiHXjrt. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield.  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislatlcMi.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  ccMn- 
mittee  and  the  ccnmiittee  for  presenting 
it  to  the  House.  I  believe  It  is  legislation 
which  is  much  needed  and  necessary. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  or  of  the  cwnmittee  concern- 
ing section  201,  which  deals  with  tire 
safety.  In  my  district  we  have  a  major 
tire  manufacturer  which  manufactures 
tires  and.  In  addition,  makes  brand  name 
tires  for  a  major  distributor  and  mer- 
chandiser.   Actually,  it  makes  tires  for 


Sears.    These  tires  are  sold  under  the 

Sears  name. 

As  I  imderstand  the  legislation,  section 
201  provides: 

Suitable  tdeDti&cation  of  the  manufac- 
turer, *  •  •  unless  the  tire  coctaliiB  a  brand 
name  other  than  the  name  of  the  naanulac- 
turer  In  which  case  it  shaU  also  contain  a 
code  mark  which  would  permit  the  teller  of 
Buch  tire  to  Identify  the  manufacturer  there- 
of to  the  purchaser  upon  his  request. 

E>o  I  correctly  understand  that  under 
this  legislation  the  manufacturer  at  the 
tire  could  still  manufacture  the  tire, 
which  would  carry  the  Sears  trade  name, 
and  in  addition  to  that  would  have  some 
sort  of  identifying  mark  of  the  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    You  are  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  that  it  will  not 
have  the  manufacturer's  luune  on  it.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  So  In  this  case  such 
manufacturers  will  be  protected? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMrrH]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  first  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  and  his  com- 
mittee because  since  the  gentleman  has 
been  chairman  of  this  committee  he  has 
worked  through  some  difficult  legislation 
and  has  shown  some  real  leadership  In 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Chalnna^i- do  expect  to  support 
this  bill.  HoTwer,  there  has  been  a 
question  that  has  been  raised  as  to  who 
can  appeal  under  section  105(a)(1).  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  the 
attorney  general  of  a  State,  a  person 
who  couJd  be  adversely  affected  and  have 
a  right  to  appeal  under  section  105 
(axil? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  answer  would 
be  yes,  he  could  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  State 
goverimient  purchases  several  dozen  or 
several  hundred  motor  vehicles  per  year, 
the  price  of  those  automobiles  or  vehicles 
naturally  is  affected  by  the  standards 
adopted.  If  the  attorney  general  made 
a  snowing  that  the  total  cost  of  these 
vehicles  that  the  State  purchases  would 
be  Increased  several  hundred  or  several 
thousand  dollars  without  commensurate 
Increase  In  safety,  would  that  attorney 
general  be  representing  a  party  "ad- 
versely affected"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  105(a)  d)  ? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    In  my  ophiion,  yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  attorney 
general  made  a  showing  that  safety 
standards  are  actually  reduced  by  the 
safety  standards  adopted,  would  he  be  a 
p>erson  adversely  affected  who  could  ap- 
peal under  section  105(a)(1)? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  answer  in  my 
opinion  would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MicHEi]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  fellow 
colleague,  the  gentlonan  from  Illinois 
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£Mr.  SpuMGsa]  who  aerves  aa  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Oommeroe  Committee  reporting  out 
this  legislation.  As  a  very  eminent  law- 
yer and  onetime  judge,  he  Is  ably  Quali- 
fied to  guide  the  destinies  of  this  very  im- 
portant committee  of  the  House.  He  is 
very  thorough  and  meticulous  In  his 
worit,  handling  some  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive legislation  In  the  Congress  having 
to  do  with  Interstate  commerce.  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence In  his  careful  weighing  of  all  the 
arguments  and  in  his  ultimate  decisions. 
I  surely  Intend  to  support  his  amend- 
ment to  this  blUas  a  necessary  improve- 
ment and  I  do  Intend  to  suwJort  the  bill 
on  final  passage. 

I  must  join  with  those.  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  heretofore  this  afternoon  have  made 
the  point  that  mere  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  make  no  decided  dent  in  the 
trafHc  fatality  rate.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Yormora]  pointed 
out  In  his  earlier  remarks,  we  can  force 
the  automobile  manufacturers  to  Install 
seat  belts,  but  we  cannot  force  the  driver 
or  passenger  to  buckle  the  seat  belts,  and 
the  statistics  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  YoungkiI  are 
ample  evidence  of  this. 

The  Accident  Prevention  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has 
financed  the  filming  of  driver  behavior 
for  over  300  drivers  In  Washington,  D.C. 
These  drivers,  selected  at  random,  were 
filmed  for  5  minutes  of  continuous 
driving  without  their  knowledge,  and  the 
films  show  that  97  percent  of  the  drivers 
committed  at  least  one  error  during  this 
time  and  38  percent  were  guilty  of  at 
least  one  violation. 

The  average  number  of  errors  was 
9.18.  As  expected,  speeding  was  the  most 
frequent  error,  noted  in  87  percent  of 
the  cases.  Failure  to  stay  in  one's  own 
lane  was  noted  In  63  percent  of  the 
cases. 

These  tests  simply  reemphasize  what 
we  already  know.  The  key  to  most  traffic 
safety  is  the  driver  himself  and  I  think 
It  would  be  tragic  If  this  legislation  were 
to  take  the  spotlight  from  the  role  of  the 
driver  and  place  it  solely  on  the  road  and 
the  vehicle. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  making  mention, 
too.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  frightening 
rate  of  accidents  directly  attributable  to 
drunken  drivers  or  those  consuming 
varying  degrees  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
rve  been  tiylng  for  several  montlis  to 
draft  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
get  at  this  particular  problem  and  have 
run  Into  all  kinds  of  problems.  When  I 
was  over  In  Sweden  this  spring,  I  learned 
that  anyone  picked  up  for  drunken  driv- 
ing Is  automatically  thrown  in  Jail  for  a 
30-day  stint  and  there  are  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
while  attending  several  social  functions 
where  alcohol  was  consumed  that  at  leastl 
one  driver  of  each  automobile  at  the  af- 
fair totally  abstained  for  that  evening. 
The  law  Is  strictly  enforced  and  It  Is 
paying  dividends. 

Our  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  c<»slderably  different  Consti- 
tution and  to  draft  a  bUl  that  does  not 
tread  upon  an  individual's  constitutional 
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rights  to  do  certain  things  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  we  hope  to  come  up  with  a 
starter  in  the  near  future. 

In  conclusion,  Mk.  Chairman,  the  para- 
mount consideration  and  controlling 
factor  in  automobile  safety  is  the  driver, 
and  it  Is  Indeed  (lifflcult  to  control  him 
by  Federal  edict. 

Mr.  STAGGERe.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiNGELL j .  j 

Mr.  DINGELL.  'Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  chaieman  for  his  kindness 
in  yielding  to  me.  There  are  a  number 
of  points  I  want  to  raise  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  this  legislation,  particu- 
larly, I  hope,  dealing  with  questions  of 
lead  time  which  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  induBtry  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  employers  in  the  district 
that  I  have  the  tjonor  to  represent  in 
Congress. 

As  the  membership  of  the  committee, 
and  anyone  else  Hamillar  with  the  in- 
dustry knows,  lead  time  is  a  most  impor- 
tant matter.    Modern  cars  are  complex 
mechanisms,  made  up  of  over  14,000  In- 
terrelated parts.     This  complexity  and 
the  tooling  and  other  requirements  for 
high  volume  mass  production  necessitate 
a  substantial  period  between  an  initial 
design  concept  and  production.     Cur- 
rently It  takes  a  pfrlod  of  2  years  or  so 
In  the  Industry  to  accomplish  the  neces- 
sary design,  enginearlng  and  testing  work 
to  procure  the  materials  and  tooling  and 
to  lay  out  the  production  line.    It  also 
takes    time    to    make    changes.     What 
seems  to  be  a  simnile  change  to  accom- 
plish In  one  part  or  structure  may  neces- 
sitate a  series  of  difficult  changes  or  ad- 
justments in  others,   and  considerable 
time  can  be  required  for  that,  ranging 
from  a  few  months  to  as  much  as  2  years 
or  more.    Because  lead  time  is  so  Im- 
portant, It  is  one  of  the  factors  that  the 
bill  empowers  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  into  account  in  establishing 
standards,  and  the  Secretary  has  stated 
that  he  will  do  so. 

Thus  the  bill  in  section  103  requires 
that  standards  must  be  practicable  and 
that  the  Secretary  ,must  consider  whe- 
ther they  are  reasonable,  practicable,  and 
appropriate  for  the  particular  type  of 
vehicle  or  equipment  for  which  they  are 
prescribed.  Obviously,  a  standard  is  not 
practicable  or  reaaonable  if  it  cannot 
be  met  by  the  best  efforts  of  manufac- 
turers within  the  coastraints  of  time  and 
technology.  As  tha  committee's  report 
states,  "Standards,  of  course,  cannot  be 
set  to  a  vacuum,"  and  the  Secretary,  in 
setting  standards.  Is  required  to  give 
consideration  to  "all  relevant  factors.  In- 
cluding technological  ability  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  particular  standard  as  well 
as  consideration  of  economic  factors." 
Among  those  economic  factors  which  the 
Secretary  wUl  have-  to  consider  Is  the 
matter  of  adequate  lead  time.  As  the 
Department  of  Commerce  advised  In  a 
letter  dated  June  3,  1966.  to  the  chair- 
man: ^ 

The  test*  of  Wasonableness  of  coet.  feasl- 
blUty  and  adequate  lead  time  should  be 
Included  among  those  factors  which  the  Sec- 
retary could  consider. In  making  his  total 
judgment. 


I  will  appreciate  the  chairman's  con- 
flrmation  of  this  analysis. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman.  I  will  say  that  section  103 
requires  the  Secret«uy.  as  you  can  see  to 
establish  safety  standards,  and  says  that 
they  must  be  practicable  and  meet  the 
need  for  motor  vehicle  safety  and  be 
stated  in  objective  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  committee  report 
explains  on  page  16,  this  would  require 
the  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors 
including  technological  ability  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  particular  standard  as  well 
as  consideration  of  economic  factors. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  effective 
date,  secUon  103(c)  of  the  reported  blU 
provides  that  the  Secretary  may  set  a 
date  earUer  or  later  than  the  180-day 
minimum  or  1-year  maximiun.  if  he  finds 
that  an  earlier  or  later  date  is  In  the 
pubhc  interest.  This  pubh<r interest  is 
discussed  on  page  17  of  the  report.  It  is 
explained  that  the  exception  must  be 
based  on  a  finding  that  an  earlier  or 
later  effective  date  may  be  fixed  if  it  is 
in  the  public  interest.  This  was  added 
by  the  committee  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  for  unusual  situations 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  as  it  should 
be,  that  the  Secretary  has  the  ultimate 
r^ponsibiiity  to  set  the  effective  date 
However,  full  provision  is  made  in  the  bili 
for  fiill  consultation  and.  obviously,  he 
will  have  to  consider  among  other  things 
the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  dates,  and  the  economic  impact  upon 
the  manufacturers  if  effective  dates  are 
not  set  with  due  regard  to  their  leadtime 
requirements. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers],  and  as  the  chair- 
man has  so  well  stated,  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  this  leadtime  problem  that  the 
committee  amended  the  original  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
standard  effective  later  than  1  year  frMn 
its  issuance  if  he  finds  that  this  is  in  the 
pubUc  interest— if .  for  example,  a  year  is 
too  short  for  compliance  or  compliance 
can  be  achieved  only  at  exorbitant  cost 
or  other  severe  economic  dislocation. 

The   explanation   should   satisfy  any 
concern  of  the  industry  and  the  workers 
who  depend  upon  it  for  their  livelihood, 
many  of  whom  are  constitutents  of  my 
district.    It  takes  no  great  knowledge  of 
the  industry  to  be  aware  that  situations 
will  undoubtedly  arise  where  more  than 
a  year  will  have  to  be  allowed  for  com- 
pliance—where it  will  be  a  physical  or 
economic  impossibility  for  all  manufac- 
turers to  comply  with  a  standard  for  all 
of  their  vehicles  within  one  year.    There 
simply  may  not  be  enough  tooling  and 
technology  to  do  the  job.  or  the  cost  of 
compliance  on  a  crash  basis  may  be  so 
great  as  to  price  vehicles  out  of  the  mass 
market.    Because  of  these  tooling  limi- 
tations and  cost  considerations,  manu- 
facturers do  not  make  basic  changes  in 
all  of  their  models  each  year.     Instead, 
the  general  industry  practice  is  for  a 
manufacturer    to    make    basic    model 
changes  at  intervals  of  three  years  or 
so  for  each  of  his  vehicle  lines,  and  to  do 
so  on  a  staggered  annual  basis  so  that 
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each  year  he  has  one  or  more  basic  new 
models  while  face-lifting  tlie  others  until 
their  turn  comes  to  be  "rolled  over"  in 
the  basic  change  cycle.  Some  changes 
which  standards  may  require  can.  of 
course,  be  most  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally made  in  connection  with  basic 
model  changes.  Others  of  the  "add-on" 
type  could  readily  be  made  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  model  change,  even  when 
It  is  only  of  the  face-lift  variety.  It 
would  accordingly  seem  that,  in  general, 
standards  should  not  be  made  effective 
earlier  than  the  next  model  year  and  that 
the  effective  dates  should  ordinarily 
coincide  with  annual  model  changes,  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  some  overriding 
considerations.  That  is  the  practice 
which  has  been  followed  with  the  GSA 
requirements  and  the  exhaust  emission 
standard  program — they  are  timed  to  co- 
incide with  the  armual  model  changes. 

As  I  understand  the  bill  and  the  chair- 
man's remarks,  these  problems  and  prac- 
tices of  the  industry  are  among  the 
things  which  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
consider,  along  with  safety,  in  deciding 
what  standards  to  prescribe  and  when 
to  make  them  effective,  and  that,  de- 
pending upon  the  circumstances,  they 
may  influence  him  to  allow  more  than  a 
year  for  compliance. 

The  report  explains  that  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  consider 
whether  a  standard  is  reasonable,  prac- 
ticable, and  appropriate  for  a  particular 
type  of  vehicle  or  equipment  will  aUow 
the  Secretary  "to  consider  the  reason- 
ableness and  appropriateness  of  a  partic- 
ular standard  in  Its  relationship  to  the 
many  different  types  or  models  of  ve- 
hicles which  are  manufactured."  Coiild 
this  mean,  for  instance,  that  standards 
for  trucks  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
same  as  standards  for  passenger  cars? 
I  have  in  mind  the  example  of  the  GSA 
requirements  which  apply  to  passenger 
cars  and  some  other  vehicles,  but  do  not 
apply  to  certain  heavy  trucks  and  other 
types  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  certainly,  I 
believe  that  is  understood. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And,  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  different  stand- 
ards for  one  type  of  passenger  vehicle, 
such  as  a  convertible,  as  opposed  to  the 
standards  for  a  standard  sedan,  for  ex- 
ample?  Am  I  correct  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Obviously  a  differ- 
ence In  types  of  vehicles  could  require 
differences  in  standards. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  However,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  proposal  which  does  Im- 
pose the  requirements  that  the  time  lim- 
itation be  met,  but  for  good^ause  the 
time  limitation  may  be  waived  which 
would  be  the  very  obvious  and  difficult 
problem  with  which  the  manufacturers 
would  be  faced  with  regard  to  meeting 
the  leadtime  requirements  when  estab- 
lished for  orderly  and  the  reasonable  eco- 
nomic production  of  these  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

Also  that  we  have  established  the  pat- 
tern whereby  we  could  have  different 
standards  for  vehicles  which  are  obvi- 
ously directed  for  a  different  type  of  use. 
Am  I  correct? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  might  re- 
peat for  the  gentleman's  information 
that  it  states  very  plainly  in  the  bill  that 
if  it  is  in  the  public  Interest,  and  he  so 
finds,  then  he  must  come  up  in  writing 
with  what  these  reasons  are. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  j'ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KlOELLER.  You  stated  that  there 
might  be  some  differences  in  the  stand- 
ards stt:  is  this  correct? 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  car  manufac- 
turer makes  a  small,  so-called  fun  car — 
there  Is  one  made  in  my  district.  It  is  a 
little,  one-cylinder  outfit.  Is  it  said  that 
this  man  must  follow  the  same  safety 
standards  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
large  cars  such  as  the  General  Motors, 
Chrysler,  and  Ford,  follow? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  just 
heard  the  colloquy  between  the  chairman 
and  mle  on  the  difference  in  standards. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  distinction? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  must  say  that  this 
still  Is  not  going  to  authorize  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  one-cylinder  car  selling 
for  $750  to  market  an  unsafe  automobile 
any  more  than  it  is  going  to  authorize 
the  manufaicturer  of  a  large,  luxury-type 
motor  vehicle  selling  for  $5,000  or  $6,000. 
to  manufacture  an  unsafe  vehicle.  But 
because  of  the  difference  in  weight  and 
because  of  the  difference  in  speed  and 
because  of  the  different  potential  use  for 
that  type  of  vehicle,  I  would  say  that  the 
safety  standards  would  not  necessarily 
be  as  comprehensive,  or  as  onerous,  for 
that  type  of  vehicle  as  they  might  be  on 
the  larger,  heavier  weight  vehicle. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  judgment  that 
the  Secretary  will  have  to  exercise.  He 
will  still  be  reqiilred  by  this  legislation  to 
market  a  vehicle  that  would  be  safe  un- 
der any 'reasonable  standards  or  occa- 
sions of  use. 

The  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West 'Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  might  wish 
to  comment  on  that,  being  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
stated  it  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
brings  up  a  very  serious  problem  that 
may  be  Involved  here.  He  comes  from 
an  area  where  this  problem  will  present 
itself. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  correct.  I  represent 
one  of  the  largest  single  areas  of  auto- 
mobile manufacture  in  the  country. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  know  anybody  in  the  automo- 
bile industry.  I  have  not  been  In  c<»i- 
tact  with  them.  But  I  have  read  in 
the  papers  where  under  this  legislation 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem Involved  In  this  so-called  leadtime. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  would  point  out  that  the  chair- 
man has  already  indicated  In  the  col- 


loquy with  me  that  the  lariguage  in  the 
bill  is  directed  at  assuring  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  take  very  carefully  into  con- 
sideration the  problems  of  leadtime — 
and  not  in  an  unreasonable  or  improper 
fashion,  but  certainly  to  see  to  it  that 
the  industry  has  reasonable  opportimlty 
to  present  their  views,  and  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  in  a  reasonable 
fashion. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  understand 
that.  I  heard  the  colloquy,  and  I  lis- 
tened to  it  very  carefully.  But  what  we 
say  here  and  what  the  Secretary  does 
tifter  he  gets  this  bill  are  two  different 
things. 

I  just  woaflered  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  who  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  this,  smd  as  his  people 
are — the  people  who  work  for  these 
manufacturers  and  the  manufacturers — 
I  wonder  whether  he  feels  that  some- 
thing more  definite  ought  to  be  done  in 
this  regard,  and  If  he  would  care  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  assure  that  these 
people  are  going  to  have  time  to  make 
these  changes,  and  produce  the  automo- 
biles, without  serious  financial  loss? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  believe  the  legislation 
as  drawn  is  reasonable  legislation.  I 
recognize  that  the  auto  Industry,  which 
is  the  largest  single  employer  In  my  dis- 
trict, is  going  to  be  compelled  to  con- 
form to  good  manufactiirtng  practices, 
and  they  are  simply  going  to  have  to 
manufacture  good,  safe  motor  vehicles. 
I  would  say  they  have  made  a  sincere 
effort  over  the  years  to  carry  out  this 
purpose.  I  think  there  is  no  evidence 
on  record  that  is  in  any  way  persuasive 
that  they  have  in  any  way  deliberately 
or  willfully  or  wantonly  or  negligently 
or  carelessly  manufactured  unsafe  motor 
vehicles.  The  only  thing  they  seek  is 
legislation  which  will  afford  them  rea- 
sonable time  to  comply  with  the  safety 
standards  that  the  Secretary  Is  going  to 
Impose.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  on 
the  basis  of  the  colloquy  with  my  chair- 
man, and  also  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
reading,  that  It  is  fully  totended  that, 
where  a  reasonable  man  would  say  that 
these  requirements  carmot  be  complied 
with  within  the  time,  that  the  Secretary 
not  only  has  the  authority,  but  that  he 
wUl  use  that  authority  to  see  It  to  that 
adequate  time  Is  afforded  to  the  Indus- 
try to  comply. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  will  agree,  but  I 
will  say  that  they  are  not  always 
reasonable. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  can  conceive  of  a  situation 
where  possibly  some  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation or  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  not  behave  reasonably  and  well 
under  the  circumstances.  But  I  would 
rather  point  out  to  my  good  friend  that 
such  Is  going  to  be  a  rarity,  and  we  have 
put  into  the  bill  for  this  very  reastm 
a  requirement  of  the  Administrative 
Preceding  Act  which  must  be  complied 
with  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  clear  au- 
thorization for  the  todustry  to  appeal  in 
the  event  the  Secretary  acts  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously,  or  that  he  overreaches 
the  ordinary  and  reasonable  bounds  for 
good  judgment  and  reasonable  behavior. 
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Mr.  CX7NNINOHAM.  My  only  inter- 
est was  to  determine,  since  the  gentle- 
man comes  from  an  area  that  is  pri- 
marily concerned,  whether  he  i»  satis- 
fied. If  he  is  satisfied,  it  is  all  right  with 
me. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  As  long  as  the  bill  is 
Interpreted  reasonably,  I  do  not  believe 
I  could  assert  any  objection  either  to  the 
legislation  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
happens  to  be  carried  out.  That,  of 
course,  was  the  principal  purpose  of  my 
taking  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  DINOET..L.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  Is  clearly  not  the  in- 
tent that  unreasonable  standards  be  im- 
posed. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  not  intended  by  the 
colloquy  the  gentleman  has  engaged  In 
with  such  finite  care  that  we  place  the 
stamp  of  approval  upon  a  dragging  of 
the  feet  by  the  industry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  on  that  point.  I  would 
not  look  with  any  kindness,  nor  would 
the  committee,  on  a  dragging  of  the  feet 
or  any  rascality  of  that  kind,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Industry  would  not  en- 
gage in  that  kind  of  practice. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  tlilnk  the  gentleman  is 
4n  agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
o^  the  committee  for  allowing  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Atrxs]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate and  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  CommlttM  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  troua. 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  StagcsssI,  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
ZUinois  [Mr.  Spautcu]— in  fact,  for  that 
m^er^  the  full  committee,  and  particu- 
larly the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  [Mr. 
O'Bbjui],  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss] — for  the  courtesy 
they  have  shown  me  in  working  out  some 
of  the  difflculties  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  tire  section  of  the  biXL.^ 

Representing  a  city  where  we  I^ve  so 
many  major  tire  manufacturers,  I  can 
assure  the  Committee  that  no  tire  man- 
ufacturer has  ever  knowingly  made  an 
unsafe  tire,  and  with  the  compromises 
that  have  been  made  in  this  bill,  the  tire 
industry  will  do  its  best  to  cooperate  in 
the  proviaions  that  they  will  now  be  reg- 
ulated under. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  impression  should  be  left  that 
there  has  been  anything  wrong  with  the 
manufacturing  process  or  the  type  of 
tires  that  have  been  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  In  the  past.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  get  the  ma- 
chinery into  effect  that  the  bill  calls  for, 
but  you  will  find  full  cooperation  by  the 
tire  manufacttirers  of  this  country. 

Again  I  thank  the  Committee  for  their 
patience.    ~ 


my  insistence  on  go  many  of  the  provi- 
sions that  came  UP.  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  final  analysis  the  House  in  its  wis- 
dom will  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMOND$ON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSpN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  .yielding.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  him  in  the  state- 
ment he  has  just  made  regarding  the 
standard  of  excellence  that  is  maintained 
in  the  tire  manuiactuiing  industi-y  and 
the  continuing  effort  that  is  made  to  in- 
sure that  the  product  is  thoroughly  safe 
in  all  regards.  Wfe  have  one  of  the  great 
tire  manufacturing  companies  of  the  Na- 
tion located  in  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent at  Miami,  Okla.  I  have  been 
through  that  plant  several  times,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  industry 
where  the  quality,  of  worlcmanshlp  and 
the  continuous  effort  to  turn  out  a  supe- 
rior product  are  atty  higher. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman's  remarks 
about  the  standards  that  are  maintained 
in  the  tire  manuiacturlng  industry  are 
entirely  appropriate.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  making  the  statement 
which  he  has  made. 

Mr.  AYRES.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    SPRINGEB.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 

Sield  such  time  as  be  may  consume  to  the 

gentleman    from    Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  pf  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  long  been  interested  in 
highway  safety,  prevention  of  accidents 
on  our  roads,  and  safety  devices  on  cars. 
Before  coming  to  Congress  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Leg- 
islature, and  in  1962  was  a  member  of  a 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture that  visited  the  car  manufacturing 
Industry  tn  Detroit.  We  spent  5  days  on 
this  inspection  visit.  We  visited  the 
Ford,  Chevrolet  and  Plymouth  plants, 
and  the  research  liboratories  of  all  these 
flrms^  We  were  amazed  at  the  huge 
amount  of  research  then  being  conducted 
by  these  manufacturers  of  cars,  and  the 
many  safety  devices  then  perfected  and 
underway. 

We  saw  the  accomplishments  in  wind- 
shield research,  aeat  belts,  automatic 
door  locks,  tires,  bmkes.  and  many  other 
inventions  and  designs.  Gradually  these 
safety  factors  have  been  added  to  our 
cars.  Only  a  reluctpnt  general  public  has 
prevented  their  Widespread  use.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  spur  on 
safety  research  and  give  the  manufactur- 
ers a  reasoh,to  fully  apply  to  cars  the 
mechanism  necessary  for  safety. 

The  State  of  Pei|nsylvania  has  always 
taken  the  lead  in  furthering  safety  not 
only  on  our  cars.  >ut  highways  as  well. 
We  hi  Pennsylvania  had  the  first  com- 
pulsory car  inspection  law,  and  today  In 
Pennsylvania  all  cars  must  bear  a  safety 
sticker,  which  must  be  renewed  every 
6  mcaiths.  This  law  alone  has  cut  down 
on  accidents  in  a  very  busy  and  growing 
State  with  its  many  natiutil  highway 
hazards  because  of  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  the  State's  terrain. 
Also  Pennsylvania  is  now  engaged  in 
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ators.  This  examination  requires  a 
driver  to  take  a  new  vision  test  and  un- 
dergo an  examination  by  a  doctor  for 
heart  disease,  nervous  disorders,  and 
similar  defects.  Statistics  show  many 
accidents  caused  by  the  mcompetent 
driver — incompetent  physically,  men- 
tally, and  also  mifit  to  drive  because  ac- 
cident prone. 

No  one  knows  how  many  accidents  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  prevented  by 
wise  rules  and  regulations  going  to 
the  condition  and  safety  of  the  vehicle, 
and  the  fitness  of  the  driver. 

The  States  should  put  their  own  houses 
in  order,  through  enactment  of  safety 
Laws. 

I  deplore  those  who.  without  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  condemn  the  auto 
manufacturers,  when  in  truth,  on  a  visit 
to  the  plants  of  the  industry,  one  would 
find  out  that  safety  research  is  well 
underway,  is  extensively  conducted,  and 
the  Industry  is  ready  to  now  apply  to  new 
cars  the  benefit  of  this  research.  01 
course,  the  public  will  have  to  be  ready 
to  pay  the  extra  costs  of  the  new  cars  by 
reason  of  these  safety  devices. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  MacdonaldI. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  the  way  in  which  these 
hearings  were  held.  On  such  a  con- 
troversial subject,  both  sides  were  able 
to  give  the  testimony  they  wanted  to. 

There  is  still  one  question  that  re- 
mains in  my  mind,  and  I  would  hope 
the  Record  would  try  to  make  this  clear. 
It  goes  to  section  105(a)  (1),  which  talks 
about  the  controversy  about  the  validity 
of  any  order  given  by  whoever  will  Issue 
the  order.  I  ask  the  chairman  whether 
or  not  this  would  include  any  individual 
who  would  be  adversely  affected,  and  by 
that  I  mean  anybody  who  drives  a  car, 
or  a  defective  car  and  hsLS  an  accident, 
or  has  reason  to  suppose  he  will  have 
an  accident  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  car  was  not  properly  turned  out, 
who  would  obviously  in  my  judgment  be 
adversely  affected.  But  it  does  not  seem 
clear  to  me  in  either  the  report  or  the 
bill  itself  that  this  is  spelled  out.  I  ask 
my  chairman,  would  any  individual  hsYe 
the  right  to  bring  such  &n  order  for 
petition  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  my  opinion  that 
if  he  is  adversely  affected.'he  would  have. 
I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  courts  generally  have  construed  this 
term  to  permit  many  diverse  Individuals  and 
groups  and  associations  of  individuals  to 
tiave  Judicial  review  of  administrative  ac- 
tions. The  committee  believes  It  would  be 
uhwlse  at  the  outset  of  this  new  and  far- 
reaching  traffic  safety  program  to  attempt 
to  delineate  more  precisely  than  this  those 
persons  who  will  have  standing  to  seek  Judi- 
cial review. 

Mr.  MACDONAtD.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  does  not 
specifically  hold  that  the  people  who  can 
make  appeals  from  a  ruling  or  whoever 
makes  the  rule  are  confined  to  the  in- 
dustry or  to  people  who  manufacture 
cars.    Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Kttpfer- 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
rhile  I  support  this  legislation,  the  Na- 
tional TraflBc  stnd  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  it  must  not  be  considered  as 
a  panacea  or  cure-all  for  the  very  reel 
problem  of  driver  deficiencies. 

We  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
driver  behind  the  wheel  of  any  unsafe 
vehicle,  and  sometimes  an  unsafe  driver. 

There  are  many  causes  for  accidents 
including  but  not  limited  to  poor  vision 
and  poor  driver  training. 

Among  these  causes  is  the  serious 
problem  of  alcoholism. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  coimectlon  with 
the  introduction  of  my  bill  H.R.  14197 
in  mj'  statement  in  the  Cqjj^ressionai. 
Record  of  March  31  at  pagP7336,  alco- 
holism, and  I  do  not  mean  the  "skid 
row"  type,  is  the  fourth  most  serious 
health  problem  in  the  country,  and  it  also 
takes  its  toll  in  driving  accidents. 

Another  cause  is  auto  theft.  As  we  all 
know,  and  as  I  set  forth  in  coiinection 
with  the  introduction  of  my  bill  H.R. 
16657  in  my  statement  in  the  Concrbs- 
noNAL  Record  of  July  28  at  page  17550, 
joyriding  juveniles  or  others  who  steal 
a  car,  are  oblivious  to  the  usual  driver 
responsibilities.  More  should  be  done  to 
prevent  such  thefts  not  only  in  preven- 
tion of  crime  but  also  to  keep  down 
accidents. 

And  so  I  say  that  we  must  not  only 
repair  the  machine,  we  must  also  concern 
ourselves  with  the  man  behind  the 
machine. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HORTON  ] . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  privilege  and  ac- 
complishment that  I  announce  my  sup- 
port for  this  measure.  This  bill  is  the 
result  of  months,  and  for  some  of  us 
years  of  work  toward  a  meaningful  and 
effective  Federal  traffic  arid  vehicle 
safety  program.  I  need  not  reiterate  the 
unfortunate  record  of  death  and  injury 
that  we  have  inscribed  on  our  Nation's 
highways. 

I  am  confident  that  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  putting  more  safety  con- 
scious drivers  and  more  safely  designed 
tires  and  vehicles  on  our  streets  and 
highways. 

As  one  who  introduced  the  Tire  Safety 
Act.  H.R.  11891,  on  the  first  day  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  am  proud  that  the 
major  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been 
^corporated  into  the  measure  now  be- 
fore  us  as  title  n.    During  my  testimony 


before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  said: 

with  ever  more  trafHi  on  our  high  speed 
Interstate  Highway  System  and  other  major 
arterial  roads,  the  n*ed  becomes  more  urgent 
by  the  hour  for  standards  which  will  assure 
every  motorist  that  his  tires  will  in  fact  be 
safe  under  all  driving  conditions. 

I  have  brought  the  need  for  tire  and 
auto  safety  legislation  before  my  con- 
stituents on  many  occasions.  On  March 
2,  the  day  President  Johnson  sent  his 
traffic  safety  message  to  Congress.  I 
shared  his  message  with  my  constituents 
in  the  following  statement : 
I  From  the  oflSce  of  Congressman  Frank  Hor- 
TON,  Mar.  2, 1966] 

Presu)kwt's     Transportation'     Message     to 

Congress   Sufports   Horton   Biu-   on   Tire 

Satett 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  today's 
White  House  Message  on  Transportation,  the 
President  speclflcally  endorsed  part  of  my 
^own  legislative  program,  the  Tire  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  My  bin  would  ostabUsh  Federal 
safety  standards  for  aU  motor  vehicle  tires 
sold  or  ehlpped  In  interstate  commerce. 

The  President's  Mlessage  said,  in  part.  th?.t 
"Most  tires  sold  to  American  drU-ers  are  pro- 
duced and  properly  tested  by  reputable  eoT\- 
panles.  Nevertheifss.  evidence  has  showi: 
that  Inareasln^  numbers  of  Inferior  tires  axe 
being  sold  to  unwitting  customers  through- 
out the  country.  The  dangers  such  tires  hold 
for  high-speed  automobiles  and  their  occu- 
pants ia  obvlotis."  The  White  House  en- 
dorsement Includes  a  plea  for  prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  Important  support  of  the 
Administration  for  the  Tire  Safety  Act.  my 
bill  has  also  received  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  American  Automobile  Association 
and  the  American  Trlai  Lawyers  Association. 
With  such  wlde^read  recognition  of  the 
need  for  tire  safety  standards.  I  hopte  that  I 
can  soon  report  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
by  Congress. 

On  April  22,  after  our  spring  recess,  I 
again  sought  constituent  support  for  tire 
safety  legislation  in  the  following 
message: 

[From  the  office  of  Congressman  Frank 
Horton  I 

Text  or  Remarks  Prepared  for  Broadcast 
Over  Tom  Decker's  News  Program  on 
WROC-TV  (Channix  8)  Rochester,  N.T.. 
Frxday,  April  22,  1966 

Thanks,  Tom. 

Congresa  came  back  Into  session  this  week, 
following  its  Easter  recess,  and  the  calendar 
of  leglalatlon  still  to  be  considered  Is 
crowded.  Many  major  Items  await  debate 
and  decision  before  the  89th  Congress  can 
adjourn. 

The  newsletter  that  now  Is  In  the  mall  to 
all  my  S6th  District  constituents  will  high- 
light both  what  has  been  done  this  year  and 
what  remains. 

There  is  one  Item  that  I  hope  the  House 
of  Representatives  wUl  soon  take  up  and 
pass.  It  Is  the  Tire  Safety  Act.  Already 
{>afised  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  this 
measur*  will  set  national  tire  standards  for 
the  protection  of  all  tire  buyers. 

Tom,  1  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  a 
tire  safety  bill  and  happy  to  note  that  my 
bin  already  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Rochester  Auto  Club  aa  well  as  the  national 
Trlple-A. 

Auto  safety  legislation  could  be  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  this  Congress,  and  I  am  doing 
all  possible  to  speed  the  passage  of  the 
Horton  Tire  Safety  bUl  as  a  major  t>art  of 
this  safety  package. 


On  May  8,  I  devoted  an  entire  weekly 
column  to  sstfety.  The  following  column 
was  published  soon  after  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  announced 
their  support  for  my  tire  safety  bill : 

IFrom  the  office  of  Congressman  Frank 

Horton.  May  8.  1966] 

Airro  Saittt 

If  there  were  no  war  In  Viet  Nam  or  In- 
flation problem,  almost  certainly  auto  safety 
legislation  would  be  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  on  Capitol  Hill.  Still,  the  sub- 
ject commands  great  attention  as  Congress 
wrestles  with   various  proposals. 

In  my  own  examination  of  the  problem.  I 
have  concluded  that  there  are  really  three 
aspects  to  It.  Without  attempting  to  set  a 
priority,  because  each  Is  probably  equally 
Important,  they  are  ( 1 )  vehicle  and  equip- 
ment safety  standards.  (2)  highway  condi- 
tions, and  (3)  driver  ability. 

The  first  two  are  under  intensive  Congres- 
sional scrutiny  at  the  present.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  little  Interest  la  being  shown  in 
the  third. 

Early  in  March,  the  President  proposed  ea- 
tabllshing  and  enforcing  Federal  standards 
for  motor  vehicle  safety.  Tied  to  another 
proposal  for  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Administration  asked 
that  the  new  Secretary  be  allowed  to  conduct 
research  and  development  for  setting  safety 
standards,  train  p^sonnel  to  help  achieve 
motor  vehicle  safety,  and  carry  out  the  necee- 
sary  inspection  to  assure  adherence  of  Fed- 
eral standards. 

Additionally,  the  President's  Tran^jorta- 
tton  Message  to  Congreee  called  for  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  Federal-a^d  highway 
program  which  would  authorise  the  Trane- 
portation  Secretary  to  aid  SUtae  with  their 
highway  safety  programs.  The  cloeeat  ap- 
pn-oach  to  the  driver  problem  Is  In  this  same 
section  and  relates  to  a  register  of  those 
whose  driver  privileges  had  been  suiqiended 
or  revoked  by  States  and  localities.  This 
information  would  be  made  available  to  law- 
enforcement  agencies  much  In  the  way  the 
FBI  fumlshee  fingerprint  Identltlea. 

Hearings  began  with  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  attracted  widespread  interest. 
Ail  sides  testified.  Including  the  auto  Indus- 
try's chief  critic,  author  Ralph  Nader.  Hla 
teetlmony,  while  strong,  diverted  the  legls- 
latlve  focus  from  how  cars  can  be  built  more 
safely  to  such  Issues  of  privacy  Invasions. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also  Is  hold- 
ing hearing  on  auto  safety  legislation.  These 
sessions  brought  forth  a  major  statement 
from  the  carmakers  proposing  an  industry- 
wide voluntary  action  program  to  upgrade 
auto  safety.  A  Detroit  spokesman  acknowl- 
edged that  his  Industry  "now  believes"  ve- 
hicle safety  could  be  helped  by  legislation. 
However,  the  manufacturers  urged  Congress 
to  give  them  and  the  States  a  voice  In  draft- 
ing safety  standards. 

Beyond  the  question  of  vehicle  safety,  the 
President's  measage  also  asked  for  action  on 
the  National  Tire  Safety  Act.  I  was  very 
pleased  by  this  White  House  endorsement 
since  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  bill.  In  reoent 
weeks,  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, the  Rochester  Automobile  Club,  and 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Aaeoclatton  have 
endorsed  my  proposal. 

Hearings  are  oontlnulng  also  on  the  high- 
way safety  bUls,  and  I  expect  Congress  wlU 
be  voting  on  these  measures  before  adjourn- 
ment. It  Is  my  hope  th&t  our  action  will  bs 
effective  In  reducing  blfhway  alaughtor  aad 
will  Include  safe  driver  training. 

In  June,  in  an  effort  to  promote  a  safe- 
driver  program  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  Rochester.  N.Y..  Safety  Council.  I 
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acain  qwke  of  safety  legislation  in  a 
broadcast  statement: 

[from   the    otlca    of    CaagnmaoMn   Fkakx 

Hoktoh] 
Tbct  or  Rbuajuu  PrnxPAXXD  fok  Bkoadcast  in 

THX  sera   COKCBKSSIONAI,  DlSTXICT  OF  NXW 

YosK  ON  Oft  Arm  Pridat,  Junx  10,  1966 

TblB  U  your  Congrennuin,  Fbank  Hoeton. 
reporting  from  Waaliliigton. 

Clearly  one  of  this  aesalon's  Congressional 
priorities  continues  to  be  traffic  safety.  Both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
h»ve  t)een  taking  extensive  testimony  on  how 
we,  as  a  Nation,  can  turn  the  comer  on  the 
constantly  rising  tide  of  highway  death  and 
destruction. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  I  am 
sure  we  can  and  will  build  safer  cars,  and 
that  some  of  the  proposed  Federal  standards 
now  being  considered  wUl  be  adopted.  Also, 
I  feel  certain  that  Congrees  Is  going  to  over- 
haul highway  programs  to  require  better 
markings,  construction,  and  hasard  elimina- 
tions. * 

However,  there  U  a  third  element  In  safer 
driving  and  that  la  the  driver  himself.  Often, 
we  overlook  the  driver  In  our  safety  studies 
When,  In  reaUty,  he  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors.  For  even  In  the  safest  car 
irsvellng  along  the  most  modern  road,  if 
the  driver  U  ill-prepared  for  his  reeponalbll- 
Ity,  he  Is  stUl  courting  disaster. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  greater  driving 
training.  I'm  giving  my  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment to  the  National  Safety  Council's  Driver 
Improvement  Program.  This  program  Is 
being  sponsored  In  our  area  by  the  Rochester 
Safety  Council.  It  la  designed  to  Instruct 
licensed  motorists  in  so-called  defensive 
driving. 

The  Rochester  Safety  Council  is  looking 
for  local  groups  to  sponsor  theae  eight-hour 
couxwet  which  iisually  are  given  one  night  a 
week  for  four  consecutive  weeks.  Civic, 
•octal,  church,  and  similar  groups  are  all 
eligible  as  sponsors.         ^ 

If  you  wotild  like  in^rmatlon.  Just  c*U 
Bill  Keeler  at  the  Safety  Oouncn  office. 
484-3aao. 

'  This  u  Congressman  FkAinc  Horon  in 
Washington. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  bill,  coupled 
with  extenslTe  driver-safety  campaigns 
and  wJth  efforts  suOi  as  I  have  under- 
taken to  bring  the  importance  of  trafBc 
safety  before  the  public,  will  result  In  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  traffic  tolls  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  reading 
and  hearing  about. 

Z  thank  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
all  of  my  colleagues  for  their  diligent 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGOERa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  sUch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naoa}. 

Mr.  MATSDNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  KM.  13228.  the  Na- 
tional lYaffle  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Actor»86. 

Ih  terms  of  a  national  awakening  to 
the  slaughter  on  the  Nation's  streets  and 
highways,  this  may  Indeed  be  a  year  of 
unpreoedented  prosress  in  the  field  of 
automobUe  safety.  Certainly,  never  have 
the  American  people  been  as  aroused  as 
they  are  today  to  the  need  for  greater  at- 
tention to  ail  aspects  of  atitomobile 
safety.  For  thlii  we  are  Indebted  In  large 
part  to  our  Prasklent.  who,  In  his  trans- 
portation message  on  March  2.  1966 
•ailed  for  the  ^nactount  ol  the  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  legislation  which  is 
designed  to  Improve  automobile  safety 


performance  an4  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  tha  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  resulting  from  such 
accidents.  The  House  committee  which 
considered  this  legislation  also  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  careful  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  this  pioneering 
measure. 

The  leglslatloa  on  the  floor,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  who 
also  provided  tht  able  leadership  which 
guided  It  successfully  through  weeks  of 
hearings  and  17  executive  sessions  held 
by  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  i^  deserving  of  our  strong 
support.  Its  provisions  relating  to  tire 
safety,  the  continuance  of  seat  belt  and 
brake  fluid  standards,  national  driver 
registration,  and  accident  and  Injury 
research  and  tfst  facility  all  focus 
needed  attentioo  on  automobile  and 
driver  safety.  HUt  most  significant  of 
all  is  title  I  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes 
a  3 -year  $51  mflllon  program  for  the 
establishment  of  Federal  motor  vehicle 
standards.  By  requiring  Federal  motor 
vehicle  and  vehicle  equapment  safety 
standards  to  be  met  for  both  new  8ind 
used  vehicles,  we  are  taking  a  giant  step 
toward  substantially  reducing  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  the  deaths  and  injuries 
stemming  from  such  accidents. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  traffic 
deaths  for  the  flrit  6  months  of  1966  ex- 
ceeded by  38  parcent  the  number  of 
deaths  for  the  identical  period  in  1965. 
Although  several  6tates  showed  a  simi- 
lar or  greater  percentage  increase.  I  am 
convinced  that  oniy  by  means  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  ire  are  now  considering 
can  ^e  specter  of  personal  tragedy  and 
property  loss  on  the  highways  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  unanimous  floor 
support  for  H.R.  18228. 

Mr.  STAOGEBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  ae  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
KkeL 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  H.R.  13228.  This  is 
a  good  bill.  This  marks  a  significant  step 
forward. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  members  of  his  committee 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  bring- 
ing this  effective'  measure  before  the 
House  today. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  time  to  vote  cqmes,  this  measure  will 
pass  the  House  bi  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ap- 
palling to  scan  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  traffic  Itccidents.  It  is  even 
more  disheartening  to  realize  that  these 
figures  are  mounting  each  year.  Fatali- 
ties have  Increased  by  8  percent  from 
1965  to  1966,  with  ^9  out  of  the  50  States 
showing  marked  increases  during  this 
1-year  period.  Something  must  be  done 
to  halt  the  march  of  death  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways.     ' 

In  a  recent  poll  at  ray  constituents  over 
90  percent  of  the  people  favored  estab- 
lishing Federal  standards  for  hlghwav 
and  automobile  «i4ety. 


Automobile  manufacturers  must  not  be 
permitted  to  release  any  car  without  a 
full  and  competent  Inspection.  "Lem- 
ons" are  not  only  hazards  to  the  owners, 
but  to  all  other  people  who  travel  the 
highways.  In  addition,  the  States  mmt 
be  encouraged  to  initiate  programs  of 
their  own — but  on  federally  established 
standards — to  work  out  solutions  to  tiigh- 
way  and  pedestrian  hazards,  and  to  set 
up  agencies  for  the  collection  of  statistics 
and  the  policing  of  unsafe  conditions,  it 
is  also  imperative  that  more  adequate 
provisions  be  made  for  emergency  serv- 
ices when  accidents  do  occur.  These  all 
will  help. 

I  have  t)een  concerned  aijout  these 
problems  for  many  years  and  I  am  the 
sponsoK.  of  H.R.  570,  which  would  require 
a  certificate  of  fitness  to  be  furnished  by 
the  manufacturer  for  every  automobile 
sold  and  H.R.  12905  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

I  am  delighted  that  H.R.  13228,  which 
we  have  before  us  today.  Includes  the 
establishment  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Agen- 
cy. It  also  takes  the  first  step  toward 
the  objectives  of  H.R  570  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  cooperate 
In  the  setting  of  standards  for  the  inspec- 
tion, registration,  and  operation  of  motor 
vehicles. 

I  urge  this  House  to  pass  both  HR 
13228  and  H.R.  13290,  which  we  will  have 
before  us  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ma« 
murder  on  the  Nation's  highways  must 
stop 

It  is  time  Americans  took  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  grisly  statistics  of  highway 
fatalities  and  demand  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rible homicide  on  our  roads,  streets,  and 
highways.  The  Instrument  of  that  homi- 
cide Is  the  automobile.  Today.  Detroit 
is  turning  out  automobiles  at  one  and  a 
half  times  the  human  birth  rate,  partial- 
ly explaining  the  steadily  mounting  high- 
way death  rate. 

Every  12  months  we  pay  a  staggering 
price  for  our  lust  for  speed  and  to  get 
somewhere  In  a  hurry.  This  year,  it  la 
estimated  that  more  than  50.000  of  our 
fellow  citizens  will  be  abruptly  snatched 
from  this  life  by  the  grim  reaper. 

While  the  loss  from  highway  accident* 
obviously  cannot  be  counted  solely  in 
dollars  and  cents,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  from  one  Ntw  Year's  to  an- 
other. $8  billion  is  the  toll  we  pay  for 
accidents  and  the  economic  suffering 
connected  with  it.  This  Is  indeed  a  sad 
waste  of  human  resources,  particularly 
when  you  realize  that  this  Nation  is  now 
committed  to  a  war  on  poverty  on  which 
we  are  expending  only  about  one-sixth 
of  that  amount. 

Since  the  automobile  was  first  Ir- 
vented,  more  people  have  been  killed  on 
American  highways  than  In  all  the  wars 
of  the  United  States  combined. 

More  than  500,000  Americans  have  al- 
readv  been  killed  in  highway  auto  acci- 
dents since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
That  Is  125.000  more  than  we  lost  in  bat- 
tle In  all  of  that  war  and  the  Korean 
confilct  besides.  In  this  same  period  of 
time,  some  10  million  Americans  were 
seriously  Injured  In  auto  accidents,  com- 
pared with  only  774,000  wounded  In  these 
two  wars. 
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While  well  over  50,000  of  our  relatives, 
friends,  and  associates  will  be  senselessly 
lost  to  us  this  year,  the  experts  tell  us 
that  within  the  short  span  of  9  years. 
as  many  as  100,000  Americans  will  meet 
an  untimely  end  on  our  ribbons  of  con- 
crete in  America's  greatest  mechanical 
boon — the  "horseless  carriage." 

I  find  from  my  study  of  highway  fa- 
talities, that  we  have  lost  four  times  as 
many  American  servicemen  on  the  high- 
ways of  this  country  as  we  have  lost  to 
date  fighting  for  freedom  In  the  rice  pad- 
dies and  jungles  of  Vietnam  8,000  miles 
away. 

As  one  of  the  Introducers  of  national 
highway  safety  legislation,  I  am  pleased 
that  today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive  about  highway 
accidents.  The  time  for  talking  about 
the  problem  has  long  passed.  The  time 
for  action  Is  here.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  StaggersI.  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  for  the  forthright  and 
progressive  stand  they  have  taken  in 
drafting  this  legislation. 

The  result  of  months  of  study,  re- 
search, hearings,  and  hard  work  is  be- 
fore us  today  in  the  form  of  this  bill. 
The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  is  a  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.  Highway  traffic  fatalities 
are  a  national  problem,  made  even  more 
menacing  due  to  an  expanded  Federal 
interstate  highway  network  and  the  ap- 
parent craze  of  the  American  motorist 
lor  cars  with  yet  greater  horsepower. 

I  will  not  go  into  great  detail  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  You  have  all 
studied  them  and  are  familiar  with  what 
they  would  accomplish.  But  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  certain  items  In 
the  legislation  which  I  feel  are  definitely 
in  the  national  interest. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  will 
require  mandatory  establishment  of 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment.  The  car  carries 
Americans  across  State  lines  within  min- 
utes. It  is  an  instrument  of  Interstate 
commerce  and  its  regulation  Is  vital  to 
the  safety  of  all  who  use  it. 

The  States  can  do  more  in  the  field  of 
adequate  safety  inspection.  This  bill  will 
encourage  this.  This  act  will  require 
auto  manufacturers  to  give  notice  of  de- 
fects to  known  first  purchasers  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  subsequent  purchasers  of 
autos.  This  is  badly  needed  since  the 
average  American  motorist  purchasing  a 
new  car  acts  in  good  faith  expecting  that 
car  to  be  safe.  He  drives  that  car  In 
blind  faith.  The  recent  shocking  dis- 
closures by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  of  whole- 
sale auto  defepts  has  done  nothmg  to  re- 
assure the  motorist  that  the  car  he  drives 
is  not  a  chrome-plated  deathtrap. 

The  establishment  in  the  D.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  a  National  High- 
way Safety  Agency  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  coordi- 
nated national  program  of  highway 
»fety.  Efforts  to  accomplish  this  have 
been  largely  too  fragmented  and  Ineffec- 
tual. 
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This  legislation  will  bring  tire  manu- 
facturers within  the  jurisdiction  of  na- 
tional highway  safety.  Well  that  they 
should  be,  for  faulty  tires  have  been 
proven  to  have  caused  far  too  many  fatal 
accidents.  The  bill  before  us  will  re- 
quire Ure  manufacturers  to  furnish  pur- 
chasers certain  Information  about  their 
products  such  as  identification,  piles, 
maximum  load,  and  their  compliance 
with  safety  standards. 

In  addition,  the  National  Traffic  and 
MotOT  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  will 
greaUy  expand  the  existing  National 
Drivers  Register.  It  will  Include  the 
names  of  all  those  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  denied,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  a  license  or  had  his  licqise 
revoked  or  suspended.  It  Is  too  easy  for 
those  who  should  not  have  the  privilege 
of  driving  to  obtain  a  license  in  another 
jurisdiction  once  they  have  been  denied 
that  privilege  in  their  own. 

This  legislation  does  a  great  deal  more. 
It  is  a  logical  step  following  other  acts 
taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Increase  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  highway. 

I  strongly  support  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966.    It  is  needed  now, 

Mr,  SICKT.Ra.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  now  has  under  consideration  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  Soon  it  will  be  con- 
sidering the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
These  measures  are  closely  interrelated, 
and  while  they  are  separate  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, we  should  keep  In  mind  the  one 
while  considering  the  other. 

The  present  automobile  accident  rate 
constitutes  a  crisis  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions confronting  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  the  present  automobile  accident 
fatality  rate  continues  we  will  have  the 
deaths  of  at  least  one-half  million  people 
each  decade  to  accoimt  for.  This  year 
alone,  50.000  Americans  are  expected  to 
die  as  a  result  of  automobile  accidents. 
One  out  of  every  3,600  Americans  will  be 
dead  simply  because  he  ventured  out  on 
the  road  systems  of  his  coimtry. 

Something  must  be  done.  This  ran- 
dom, but  systematic  killing  must  cease. 
There  are  three  major  phases  of  acci- 
dent prevention.  One  Is  the  automobile, 
how  it  is  made  and  whether  It  Is  con- 
structed with  the  prevention  of  accidents 
In  mind.  The  second  area  is  the  driver, 
whether  he  is  pfoperly  licensed  and  to 
what  extent  his  education  has  trained 
him  td  adequately  meet  the  hazards  of 
modem-day  driving.  The  third  area  Is 
best  construction  and  maintenance  of 
our  highways  In  terms  of  safety  require- 
ments. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  deals  with  the 
first  of  these  problems;  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  with  the  latter  two. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act— H.R.  13228— Is  the  establishment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  safety 
standards  for  all  automobiles.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  in  this  area 
the  Secretary  will  be  aided  by  the  Na- 
tional Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory 
Council,  to  be  created  by  the  proposed 
legislation,  whose  membership  win  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
motor  vehicle  Industry,  safety  equipment 


manufacturers,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  general  public.  The  Sec- 
retary will  also  have  the  use  and  re- 
sources of  Federal  and  State  research 
programs  financed  by  this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has 
significant  experience  In  establishing 
safety  standards  for  automobiles.  The 
General  Services  AdmlnistraUon,  which 
purchases  vehicles  for  most  Federal 
agencies,  already  has  established  safety 
standards  for  the  vehicles  It  buye.  TTie 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  able  to 
use  these  standards  as  a  starting  point 
for  developing  the  new  national  program. 
Another  feature  of  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  sets  safety  standards  for  automobile 
tires  to  Insure  that  they  will  be  capable 
of  performing  imder  the  demands  that 
will  be  placed  on  them.  FlnaUy.  the 
legislation  establishes  a  National  Driver 
Register  as  an  aid  to  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  bans  against  unqualified 
drivers.  Anyone  who  has  had  his  license 
revoked  or  been  refused  a  license  will 
have  his  name  so  recorded  In  this  reg- 
ister. This  will  make  it  easier  for  any 
jurisdiction  to  check  the  background  of 
a  driver  applying  for  a  license. 

The  Highway  Act  of  1966 — HJl. 
13290 — complements  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  set  standards  for  State  high- 
way safety  programs.  These  programs 
would  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
measures  designed  to  Improve  driver  per- 
formance such  as  driver  education 
courses  In  high  schools  and  refresher 
courses  for  experienced  drivers,  Im- 
proved pedestrian  performance,  effective 
record  systems  of  accidents,  central 
motor  vehicle  registration,  titling,  and 
Inspection  systems,  highway  design  and 
maintenance,  traffic  control  and  laws, 
and  emergency  services. 

Because  of  the  rising  carnage  on  our 
highways  and  the  anticipated  increaaed 
use  of  the  automobile  In  tJie  years  to 
come  as  our  population  mounts  and 
more  Individuals  are  able  to  purchase 
cars,  it  Is  necessary  that  we  launch  these 
programs  immediately.  Thus,  I  strongly 
urge  their  enactment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  will  provide 
for  the  first  time  a  coordinated  national 
program  to  reduce  traffic  accidents.  For 
the  first  time,  national  safety  standards 
will  be  set  for  both  new  and  used  cars. 

The  motoring  public  wUl  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  will  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. We  have  Jong  known  that  ahaip 
knobs  and  other  projectioax  Inside  a  car 
can  be  lethal  to  occupants  in  a  collision. 
We  have  long  known  that  p>oor  vlalhlllty 
is  a  cause  of  accidents.  We  have  long 
known  that  tire  failure  may  mEUlt  in 
loss  of  control  and  head-on  crashes. 
Now.  at  last,  we  will  be  taking  positive 
action  toward  eliminating  these  causal 
factors  in  our  tragic  traffic  toU  by  past- 
ing this  bill. 

Surely  we  must  take  all  possible  pre- 
ventive steps  to  reduce  the  imeonsdon- 
able  slaughter  on  our  streeta  and  high- 
ways. Since  I960  there  has  been  a  28.5- 
percent  Increase  m  traffic  fatalities.   This 
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la  more  than  doutde  the  rate  of  our  popu- 
lattoti  inereaae.  and  it  occurred  during  a 
period  when  our  highways  were  being 
ateadUy  Improred. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways Is  saving  many  lives  through  its  en- 
gineering standards.  But  these  superior 
highways  are  not  enough.  We  must  com- 
plement Improved  highway  standards 
with  Improved  vehicle  standards.  This 
legislation  does  Just  that,  and  I  urge  its 
immediate  passage. 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  clear  and  pressing  requirement  for 
f  this  automobile  and  tire  safe^  leglsla- 
ti(».  and  I  will  support  it. 

Last  year  our  highway  death  toll  set  a 
new  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
frightening  record  of  fatalities  on  our 
Nation's  highways  in  1965  was  more  than 
35  times  as  high  as  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans killed  in  Vietnam.  Or,  as  the  Pres- 
ident pointed  out  in  his  message  on 
transportation  to  the  Congress,  the  1.5 
million  that  have  been  killed  on  our 
streets  and  highways  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  automobile  is  greater  than  all 
the  combat  deaths  we  have  suffered  in 
all  our  wars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regulates 
the  buses  used  in  transporting  passengers 
across  State  lines.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  sets  safety  standards 
for  vehicles  it  purchases,  as  does  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  military  vehi- 
cles. But  automobiles  sold  to  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  are  subject  to  Federal  stand- 
ards only  in  relation  to  brake  fluid  and 
seat  btits. 

Aut<»notlve  safety  standards.  In  brief, 
are  limited  in  scope  and  largely  volun- 
tary hi  nature.  There  Is  no  systematic 
means  for  developing  or  enforcing  them. 
The  record  shows,  though,  that  we  must 
do  more  and  better. 

■Rie  Federal  Government  is  presently 
engaged  in  regulathig  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  that  bear  upon  public  health 
and  safety.  These  activities  range  from 
the  regulation  of  air  traffic  to  the  purity 
of  food  and  the  safety  of  drugs.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  consistent,  clearly  it  makes 
sense  to  develop  safety  standards  that 
can  help  limit  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
(A  death  and  suffering  present  In  our 
society. 

The  reqiiirement  for  the  Secretary  of 
Oommeroe  to  establish  Federal  motor 
vehicle  and  vehicle  equipment  safety 
standards  Is  equalled  by  the  requirement 
to  improve  tire  safety. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  pointed  out,  the  need  for 
mlntmnm  safety  standards  for  automo- 
bO©  tires  is  beyond  question.  The  Com- 
mission's studies  indicate  that  present 
voluntary  standards  fail  to  provide  real- 
istic and  adequate  safeguards  against  un- 
safe tires.  Its  studies  further  raise  grave 
doubts  about  the  problon  of  "overload- 
ing" and  whether  performance  require- 
ments and  allowable  tolerances  are  suffi- 
ciently stringent  in  light  of  current  high- 
speed turnpike  driving. 

This  legislation  should  be  passed,  but 
it  also  should  be  improved.  The  bill  now 
authcNizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
order  manufacturers  to  notify  owners  of 
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any  defects  that  are  discovered,  but  it 
fails  to  provide  penalties  if  the  manufac- 
turers do  not  comply.  Civil  penalties  are 
certainly  in  ordeB  if  this  reasonable  re- 
quirement Is  to  ht»e  any  real  meaning. 

The  bill  also  oould  be  appropriately 
strengthened  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce were  given  the  authority  to  Inspect 
auto-assembly  plgnts.  How  else,  as  the 
New  York  Times  has  asked,  is  he  to  in- 
vestigate failures  to  comply  with  the 
safety  regulations  he  sets  forth? 

Both  of  these  changes  would  help  this 
legislation  to  carry  out  its  intent.  I  urge 
that  they  be  included  and  that  this  bill 
be  passed  so  that  the  world's  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  highway  transpor- 
tation can  also  be  Its  safest. 

Mr.  LOVE.  M».  Chairman,  Congress 
has  found  that  traffic  accidents  are  a 
menace  to  the  pu»Uc  health  and  welfare 
and  that  they  coat  the  American  people 
$9-bilUon  and  bOpoo  lives  last  year. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  factors 
which  contribute  to  such  accidents  may 
be  minimized  or  eliminated  by  a  national 
effort  and,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation which  is  now  before  us.  HJl.  13228, 
to  reduce  the  extent  of  death,  injury, 
and  loss  of  property  resulting  from  traffic 
accidents  by  providing  the  means  for  a 
concerted  attack  on  the  problem. 

In  order  to  car»y  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish,  within  the  Agency,  a  National 
Traffic  Center.  The  Center  shall  consist 
of  a  library,  laboratory,  research,  and 
testing  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
examine  every  fabet  of  the  traffic  acci- 
dent phenomena  In  order  to  find  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  traffic  accidents  and  In- 
jury and  to  identify  the  most  effective 
and  practical  means  for  their  prevention. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish,  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register.,  not  later 
than  6  months  alter  the  effective  date 
of  this  act.  regulations  prescribing  na- 
tional traffic  safety  standards.  These 
standards  shall  be  effective  on  the  date 
specified  In  the  regulations. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  pay  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  post  of  the  establish- 
gient  or  expansion  of  State  programs  for 
nnprovlng  highway  traffic  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aay  I  conclude  by  urg- 
ing my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  joki  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  TENZE21.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13228.  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  auto  safety 
legislation  providing  for  standards  for 
the  automobile  industry  Is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

This  past  year,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can lives  lost  on  the  Nation's  highways 
was  10  times  greater  than  the  number 
of  American  lives  tost  In  Vietnam.  The 
value  of  a  single  human  life  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  property  damage  cost  of 
last  year's  traffic  accidents  Is  estimated 
at  $8  billion. 

The  members  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Commerce  Con»mlttee  have  reviewed 
the  testimony.  No  one  has  denied  that 
these  alarming  statistics  can  be  reduced 


and  that  improvements  can  be  made  to 

the  automobile  itself  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber  and  severity  of  traffic  accidents. 

It  Is  obvious  that  human  error  plays 
a  great  role  in  the  alarming  statistic) 
relating  to  highway  deaths  but  that  doe« 
not  absolve  Congress  from  its  responai. 
blllty  of  establishing  safety  standards  &t 
the  manufacturer  level.  A  sharp  instnj- 
ment  with  a  useful  purposa  can  be  a 
deadly  weapon  in  Uie  hands  df  some  in- 
dividuals. Human  error  does  not  excuse 
us  from  our  responsibility  to  save  ll?t» 
where  possible.  Other  legislation  may 
be  necessary  at  the  State  and  National 
level  to  deal  with  the  human  factor  on 
our  highways. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  tuu 
strengthened  the  administration  bill  by 
adopting  amendments  which  makes  It 
mandatory  rather  than  discretionary  for 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set  safety 
standards  for  automobiles.  This  will  ac- 
celerate the  process  of  establishing,  ap- 
proving and  implementhig  the  regula- 
tions. 

I  also  suiHX>rt  the  provisions  requiring 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  undertake  a  broad  scale  research,  test- 
ing, developing,  and  training  program 
on  auto  safety  and  to  obtain  by  con- 
tract or  Federal  grant  experimental  ve- 
hicles and  experimental  equipment. 

I  commend  the  many  local  officials  of 
Nassau  County  and  of  other  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  who  have 
brought  the  issue  of  auto  safety  to  the 
forefront  of  public  attention,  to  their 
State  legislatures,  and  now  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  is  certainly  in 
keeping  with  the  constitutlonti  responsi- 
bility placed  on  the  Congress  to  "provide 
for  the  general  welfare." 

We  must  not  compromise  with  safety. 
The  American  driver  should  have  the 
safest  car  in  the  world.  Nothing  less 
will  do.  The  automobile  industry  will 
not  suffer  economic  harm  by  congres- 
sional direction  to  cause  the  setting  of 
safety  standards.  The  Industry  told  the 
conmiittee  and  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  are  ready  to  manufacture  safer 
cars  voluntarily  and  that  legislation  will 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  automobile 
sales.  Neither  argument  Is  valid,  es- 
pecially when  weighed  against  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation — the  saving  of 
human  lives.  In  addition  they  have  had 
ample  time  to  act  voluntarily — but  have 
not  done  so. 

HJl.  13228  provides  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  and  creates  a  Na- 
tional Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory 
Council  with  representatives  of  motor 
vehicle  and  auto  equipment  manufac- 
turers, State  and  local  govenments.  and 
the  public.  The  legislation  is  addressed 
to  the  serious  matter  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  an  industry,  the  use  of  whose 
products  results  in  the  great  convenience 
In  transportation  of  our  people  and  car- 
rying our  goods  in  interstate  commerce, 
while  at  thg  sEune  time  result  In  the 
death  of  approximately  50.000  persons 
and  the  injury  of  approximately  4.5  mil- 
lion persons  each  year. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  and  the  members  of 
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the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  great  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
I  urge  that  we  give  H.R.  13228.  as  amend- 
ed, our  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation  to  provide  uni- 
form standards  for  automobile  safety. 
It  is  a  wise  step  In  the  right  direction. 

At  some  future  date,  I  hope  that  your 
committee  wUl  make  an  effort  to  provide 
for  uniform  bumper  level  standards,  re- 
quiring trucks  and  automobiles  to  have 
bumpers  of  uniform  height  from  the 
highway  level  so  that  the  bumpers  of 
trucks  meet  bumpers  of  automobiles. 
When  I  engage  in  tiuTiplke  driving,  I 
drive  in  continuous  fear  of  telescoping 
beneath  high -speed  trucks  and  trailers 
capable  of  quick  stops  with  air  brakes. 

I  also  hope  that  your  conunlttee  will 
take  some  action  in  the  near  future  to 
halt  the  wrap-around  rear  lights  which 
characterize  the  Ford  Thunderbird,  the 
Dodge  Lancer,  and  certain  models-  built 
by  Bulck.  These  complete  wrap-around 
lights  may  protect  the  driver  and  pas- 
sengers of  the  automobiles  on  which  they 
are  Installed,  but  everyone  else  on  the 
highway  is  hypnotized. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  10 
years  ago  I  sponsored  legislation  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Traffic 
Safety  and  I  served  on  this  committee 
during  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses. 
Many  recent  articles  appearing  in  the 
press  indicate  that  the  Congress  has  paid 
little  attention  to  the  slaughter  of  more 
than  50,000  people  on  our  streets  and 
highways  each  year  but  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Our  special  committee  conducted  ex- 
tensive Investigations  10  years  ago  to 
determine  what  could  be  done  to  prevent 
accidents  and  we  made  many  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress,  some  of  which 
became  law.  I  specifically  refer  to  legis- 
lation establishing  the  National  Driver 
Register  and  laws  setting  safety  stand- 
ards for  hydraulic  brake  fluid  and  seat 
belts. 

This  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
the  culmination  of  our  committee's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  auto  accidents  and  save 
lives.  Of  course  this  Is  the  most  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  be  reported  from 
our  conmiittee  since  it  tackles  the  prob- 
lem of  the  safety  of  the  car  itself  and  re- 
quires that  certain  safety  standards  be 
met  on  new.  as  well  as  used  cars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  must  enact  this  legislation  hito 
law  so  that  all  drivers  will  know  that 
their  own  vehicle,  as  well  as  all  others 
on  the  road,  meet  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  igrnore 
the  fact  that  more  people  are  being  killed 
on  our  streets  and  highways  than  have 
been  killed  hi  all  the  wars  in  which 
our  country  has  been  engaged.  It  is 
shocking  to  recall  that  from  1775  to  1966, 
1.134.055  Americans  lost  their  lives  in 
vars:  but  from  1900  through  1965. 1.561.- 
164  Americans  died  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mobile accidents.  Those  who  lost  their 
lives  as  a  result  of  wars  served  a  very 


noble  purpose.  Those  who  have  died  on 
our  highways  died  needlessly.  This  only 
goes  to  prove  that  the  autwnobile  is  more 
deadly  than  all  the  weapons  of  war  when 
not  properly  handled.  And  these  figures 
do  not  include  the  millions  of  persons 
who  have  been  Injured  In  traffic  acci- 
dents who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  thereby  becoming  a  burden  on 
their  families. 

This  is  a  problem  of  national  impor- 
tance and  I  am  convinced  that  it  can 
only  be  solved  by  Federal  legislation  and 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials.  Every  driver  in  the 
country  must  also  be  made  to  understand 
the  grave  responsibility  he  assumes  when 
he  gets  behind  the  wheel. 

Today  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  designate  the  Sun- 
day before  Labor  Day  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Traffic  Accident  Prevention  Day." 
to  remind  all  our  citizens  of  the  toll  in 
lives  and  property  taken  by  traffic  acci- 
dents and  urge  their  participation  in  a 
continuous  campaign  to  prevent  traffic 
accidents.  I  hope  this  measure  will  be 
passed  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

In  proclaiming  "National  Traffic  Ac- 
cident Prevention  Day"  I  am  sure  the 
President  would  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  Just  1  day  for  careful  driving,  but 
is  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  We  have  chosen  the  Sunday 
before  Labor  Day  because  this  long  holi- 
day weekend  too  often  ends  in  "eternal 
rest"  for  many  people,  Instead  of  the  day 
of  rest  from  labor  it  Is  designed  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  this 
bill  will  not  prevent  a  careless  driver 
from  having  an  accident  but  it  is  one  big 
step  in  what  I  hopje  will  be  a  continuing 
campaign  to  stop  slaughter  by  auto- 
mobile and  I  urge  sM  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicleB  Safety  Act  of  1966.  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  ,  for  so  com- 
pletely filling  a  need  that  affects  so  many 
of  us. 

The  automobUe  is  the  daily  compan- 
ion of  millions  of  Americans  who  spend 
as  much  time  in  their  car  as  they  do  in 
their  homes.  The  building  codes  of  al- 
most every  locality  protect  us  in  our 
homes.  It  is  about  time  we  have  a  code 
to  protect  us  in  our  automobiles,  too. 

This  legislation  has  been  too  long  in 
coming,  and  I  hope  we  see  a  significant 
increase  In  the  safety  of  our  automo- 
biles. I  am  aw^are  that  only  a  fraction 
of  automobile  accidents  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  faulty  equipment — though  more 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  led  to  be- 
lieve— but  one  imnecessary  death  is  too 
many,  and  the  destruction  of  Ufe  has 
been  terrible. 

So  I  am  glad  we  are  finally  setting 
safety  standards  for  our  automobile 
manufacturers.  I  again  commend  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  its  chairman  for  report- 
ing out  an  excellent  bill — one  superior 
In  many  respects  to  that  passed  by  the 
other  body.     I  am  pleased  to  support 


this  fine  and  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  totally  in  the  pubUc 
Interest. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  rise 
hi  support  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  be- 
cause I  beUeve  safety  standards  can  re- 
duce deaths,  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
age caused  by  traffic  accidents. 

Statistics  shockingly  reveal  the  mag- 
nitude of  slaughter  on  this  Nation's 
roads  and  tiighways.  Fifty  thousand 
Americans  will  iwrish  in  traffic  accidents 
this  year,  and  nearly  4)(i  million  face 
injury  unless  action  is  taken  to  reduce 
the  carnage  on  the  open  road. 

In  the  past  few  years  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  by  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers  in  achieving  a  smoother, 
more  comfortable  ride.  The  consuming 
pubhc  deserves  an  extra  margin  of 
safety  in  warding  off  the  effects  of  front, 
rear,  and  side  collisions  as  well. 

Safety  has  for  too  long  been  a  luxury 
item.  Although  experience  tells  us  ac- 
cidents will  happen,  we  can  do  no  less 
than  talce  steps  to  minimize  the  dam- 
age and  injury  they  inflict. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
years  the  American  people  have  been 
killing  each  other  in  incredible  numbers 
on  our  Nation's  iiighways  and  everyone 
has  insisted  "something  should  be  done 
about  it."  Much  was  done — by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  and  the  lo- 
calities— in  attempts  to  Improve  iiigh- 
ways and  traffic  regulations,  and  to 
weed  out  Incompetent  or  dangerous  driv- 
ers. But  It  was  never  enough,  and  the 
death  toll  has  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  50,000  a  year,  a  shameful  flgiu-e. 

Now,  we  are  about  to  pass  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  pieces  of  legiriaUon 
ever  introduced  in  the  Congress,  a  bill 
to  deal  with  the  design  of  automobiles 
and  the  safety  standards  of  the  many 
important  components  of  motor  vehicles. 
Six  months  ago,  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture was  considered  so  visionary  it  did 
not  seem  to  have  a  chance  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  anyone  familiar  with  the 
subject  seemed  to  think  we  could  pass 
was  legislation  dealing  with  tire  safety. 

As  the  cosponsor,  with  former  Con- 
gressman Kenneth  Roberts,  of  Alabama, 
of  the  first  bill  ever  introduced  in  the 
Congress  dealing  with  tire  safety  stand- 
ards, I  am  truly  delighted  that  an  effec- 
tive tire  safety  program  has  been  made 
part  of  this  omnibus  bill  on  automobile 
safety.  I  was.  therefore,  pleased  to  hear 
earlier  in  the  debate  on  H.R.  13228  some 
deserved  references  to  "Ken"  Roberts' 
tremendous  contribution,  during  his 
years  In  Congress,  and  particularly  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  public  understanding  of 
the  automobile  safety  issue  and  the  crea- 
tion of  so  much  interest  in  the  Congress 
in  this  issue  over  the  years  that  this 
bill  today  has  such  widespread  support. 

CHADtMAN    8TAOOSB0    AKD    COMICITTEK    DID    ■*- 
MAKX.ABI.X  JOB 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  speed  with  which 
Congress  has  moved  on  automobile  safe- 
ty legislation  this  year  is  truly  phenome- 
nal, and  proves  that  when  there  Is  gen- 
eral public  awareness  of  the  Importance 
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of  a  leglalative  Issue,  action  quickly  be- 
oomes  feasible.  I  wish,  now.  that  there 
were  similar  awareneaa  of  the  impor- 
taaoe  of  rewriting  the  Tood.  Drug,  and 
CoMMtic  Act  of  1M8  as  proposed  in  my 
blU,  HJl.  1235.  to  ttdxten  this  old  statute 
and  close  loopholes  which  lead  to  injury 
or  death  for  numerous  Americana  each 
year. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  was  the 
first  witness  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conmieroe  when 
hearings  began  this  session  on  the  many 
bills  pending  before  It  on  automobile 
safety.  I  am  Impressed  by  the  outstand- 
ing Job  the  committee  has  dene,  under 
Chairman  Haslbt  O.  StAoosRs.  in  bring- 
ing out  this  tranendousty  important  bill 
The  committee  and  its  chairman  de- 
serve our  thanks  and  they  deserve  the 
appseoiation  also  of  evwy  American  for 
the  fine  work  ttaey  have  done  in  trying 
to  make  motoring  a  pleasant  experience 
once  again,  rather  than  a  game  of 
^dodgem"  for  one's  life. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  un- 
der Chairman  Qeoroc  H.  Fallon,  has 
also  done  an  outstanding  job  In  report- 
ing HH.  13280.  the  new  highway  bill 
which  will  abo  provide  substantial  addl- 
tional  protection  for  the  motoring  public 
and  I  shaU  be  proud  and  happy  to  vote 
for  that  bill  also. 

-.J?";.  <^^*l">ian,  everyone  connected 
With  both  bills  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  result. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
have  no  further  requeets  for  time,  but  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  thank  every 
Member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  ft>r  their  very 
pourteoua  and  patient  treatment  of  this 
legislation.  I  beUeve  that  never  has  a 
committee  worked  more  clos^  together 
in  trying  to  solve  a  difficult  problem. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Smowoit].  and  aU  on 
Ws  side  and  aU  on  my  side  for  their  co- 
^ration.  their  patience,  and  their  in- 
dulgence in  trying  to  work  out  a  difficult 
Itfoblem. 

;Mr.  apRINQIR.  jfr.  Chalnnan,  wlD 
the  gentieman  yield  f 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Hsnaan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  aPfUMaER.  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge what  a  fine  Job  the  chairman  has 
done.  Any  time  the  committee  spends 
Smontha  on  a  bill,  if  that  time  were 
extended  over  a  year  it  would  repreeent 
a  Quarter  of  the  time  the  committee 
^sould  have.  With  that  kind  of  time 
spent  on  a  bill,  surely  one  must  come  up 
with  the  best. 

Mr.  ffTAOOERa.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hare  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

^  CHAIRMAK.  The«  being  no 
furthCT  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
njte  the  Clerk  wfll  now  reed  the  sub- 
■utute  oommittee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

■nje  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJi.  isaas 

*•  «t  enaettd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
«eiM«MntaMve«  of  thg  United  States  of 
Amtrloa  in  Con^nas  aatembled.  TiMt  Con- 
b«nby  dAclATM  tb«t  the  purpoM  of 
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thla  Act  la  to  re<]Uc«  traffic  accldenta  and 
deatha  and  ln]urles  to  persons  resulting  from 
traffic  accidents.  Therefore,  Congress  de- 
termines that  It  Is  necessary  to  establish 
motor  vehicle  saftty  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  and  equlptnent  In  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  undertake  and  support  necessary 
safety  research  an<t  deyelopment;  and  to  ex- 
pand the  national  driver  register 

TITtB  r MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFBTT  8TANDAR06 

Srcf  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  lOM". 

Sw.  loa.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  "Motor  ▼chicle  safety"  means  the  per- 
formance of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
eqiilpment  la  such  a  manner  that  the  pub- 
lic is  protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of 
accidents  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction or  perfoiinance  of  motor  vehicles 
and  is  also  protected  against  unreasonable 
rlak  of  death  or  injury  to  persons  In  the 
event  accidents  do  occur,  and  includes  non- 
operational  safety  »f  such  vehicles. 

(3)  "Motor  vehicle  safety  standards" 
means  a  minimum  standard  for  motor 
vehicle  performancs,  or  motdlr'  vehicle  equip- 
ment performance,  which  Is  practicable, 
which  meets  the  tieed  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  and  which  ph>vlde8  objective  criteria. 

(3)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle 
driven  or  drawn  by,  mechanical  power  man- 
ufactured prlmarllf  for  use  on  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
hicle operated  exclttalvely  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(4^  "Motor  vehicle  equipment"  means  any 
system,  part,  or  component  of  a  motor  vehicle 
as  originally  maniiactured  or  any  similar 
part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold  for 
replacement  or  improvement  of  such  system, 
part,  or  component  or  as  an  accessory,  or  ad- 
dition to  the  motor  vehicle. 

(6)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  manijfacturing  or  assembling 
of  motor  vehicles  er  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, including  any  person  importing  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  re- 
sale. 

(6)  "Distributor"  means  any  person  pri- 
marily engaged  in  tfce  sale  and  distribution 
of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
for  resale. 

(7)  'Tkealer"  meaSs  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  snd  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
primarily  to  purchseers  who  In  good  faith 
purchase  any  such  Vehicle  or  equipment  for 
purposes  other  thai^  resale. 

(8)  "State"  includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(9)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  in  another  State,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  State  through  another  State. 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

(11)  "Person"  me«ns  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
form  of  business  eqterprise. 

(12)  'TJefect",  includes  any  defect  In  per- 
formance, construction,  components,  or  ma- 
terials In  motor  v^lcles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment. 

(IS)  "United  StatOs  district  courts"  means 
ths  Federal  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

(14)  "Vehicle  Bqi4pment  Safety  Commis- 
sion" mieans  the  Oommlsslon  established 
pursuant  to  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress relating  to  highway  traffic  safety,  ap- 
proved August  20.  1958  (72  Stat.  635^  or 
aa  it  may  be  hereafter  reconstituted  by  law. 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  order  approprtat«  Federal   motor  vehicle 


safety  standards.  Each  such  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  shall  be  practlcabl* 
shall  meet  the  need  for  motor  vehicle  safetv' 
and  shall  be  stated  In  objective  terms. 

(b)  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  orders  establishing,  amend- 
ing, or  revoking  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  imder  this  tlUe. 

(c)  Each  order  establishing  a  FedenU 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  shall  specify 
the  date  such  standard  is  to  take  effect  which 
shall  not  be  sooner  than  one  hundred  aim 
eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year  from  tht 
date  such  order  Is  issued,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  an  earlier  or  later  effectlM 
date  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  publishei 
his  reasons  for  such  flndizig. 

(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  established  under  this  title 
U  in  effect,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority  either 
to  establish,  or  to  continue  in  effect,  tay 
safety  standard  applicable  to  the  same  as- 
pect  of  motor  vehicle  and  motor  veJiieie 
equljiment  i>erformance  which  Is  not  identl. 
cal  to  the  Federal  standard.  Nothing  in  thli 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  government  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
from  establishing  a  safety  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  procured  for  Its  own  use  If  such 
requirement  Imposes  a  higher  standard  of 
performance  than  that  required  to  comply 
with  the  otherwise  applicable  Federal  stand- 
ard. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  order  amend  or 
revoke  any  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  established  under  this  secUon. 
Such  order  shall  specify  the  date  on  which 
sucli  amendment  or  revocation  Is  to  take 
effect  which  shall  not  be  sooner  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  the  order  is  Issued,  unlets 
the  Secretary  finds  that  an  earlier  or  Ister 
effective  date  is  in  the  public  Interest,  and 
publishes  his  reasons  for  such  finding. 

(f)  In  prescribing  standards  under  thli 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  consider  relevant  available  motor 
vehicle  safety  data.  Including  the  results  of 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion activities  conducted  pursuant  to  thli 
Act: 

(2)  consult  with  the  Vehicle  Equlpmant 
Safety  Commission,  and  such  other  State  or 
Interstate  agencies  (including  legislative 
committees)    as  he  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  such  proposed 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
for  which  it  Is  pre8<>rlbed;  and 

(4)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standards  will  contribute  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  In  prescribing  safety  regtilatlons  cov- 
ering motor  vehicles  subject  to  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.),  or  the  Transportation  of 
Explosives  Act.  as  amended  (18  U.S.C.  881- 
635),  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommission 
shall  not  adopt  or  continue  In  effect  any 
safety  regulation  which  differs  from  a  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title,  except  that  nothlni 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  Interstate  Commerce  OommlssloB 
from  prescribing  for  any  motor  vehicle  op- 
erated by  a  carrier  subject  to  regulation 
under  either  or  both  of  such  Acta,  a  safety 
regulation  which  Imposes  a  higher  standard 
of  performance  subsequent  to  its  manufac- 
ture thjm  that  required  to  comply  with  the 
applicable  Federal  standard  at  the  time  of 
manufacture. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  initial  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  based 
upon  existing  public  safety  standards  on  or 
before  January  31,  1967.  On  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31.   1968,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  new 
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and   revised    Fedsral    motor    vehicle    safety 
(tsndards  under  this  title. 

SK.  104.  (a)  There  it  hereby  eetabUahed 
a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  iLOviaory 
Council  which  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  Chairman.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  persons  outside  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  members  shall 
be  representative  of  industry.  State  and  local 
govermnents,  and  the  public.  Three  of  the 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, two  shall  be  representatives  of  thoae 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  three  shall  be  representatives 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  five 
shall  be  representatives  otf  the  general  pub- 
lic. Seven  members  of  the  Council  shall 
Qonstltute  a  quorimi.  The  members  of  tiie 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four 
years,  except  that  three  of  the  members  first 
appointed  shall  hold  oiBce  for  two  years, 
five  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and 
five  shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  any 
member  app>olnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  coanner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil before  establishing,  amending,  or  revok- 
ing any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Advisory  Council  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  (in- 
cluding travel  time)  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council.  Such 
members,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948  (5 
TT.S.C.  73b-2) ,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently.  Payments 
under  this  section  shall  not  render  members 
ot  the  Advisory  Council  employees  or  officials 
of  the  umted  States  for  any  purpose. 

S»c.  106.  (a)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  the  vahdlty  of  any  order  under 
section  103,  any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
sllected  by  such  order  when  it  is  effective 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  order  Is  Issued  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial 
review  of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
•hall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secreury  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
Secretary  based  his  order,  aa  provided  In 
•ectlon  3112  of  title  38  of  the  Utaited  States 
Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner- applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
ehowB  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
»uch  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  faU- 
ure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing. In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
snd  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings. 

i^*"*  o'  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
*nd  he  shaU  lUe  such  modified  or  new  flnd- 
ihgs.  and  his  recotnmendatlon.  If  any,  for 
the  modlflcaUon  or  setting  aside  of  his  orlgl- 
h^  order,  with  the  return  of  such  addiUonal 
•vidence. 


(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  paragAph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  ShaU  have  Juzladlctlon  to  review  the 
order  In  accordante  with  section  10  of  the 
Administrative  Prdoedire  Act  (5  UjB.C.  1009) 
and  to  grant  appro|>rlate  relief  as  provided  In 
sur.h  Section. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State*  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  secUon  13B4  oC  title  38  of  the  United 
Stetes  Code. 

(6)  Any  action  Instituted  imder  this  sub- 
seotlob  shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  peroon  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

(fl)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  ic  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  Ikw. 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  roccMTd  and  proceedings  \mder  this  sec- 
Uon Shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  taterested  party  at  hU  request,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  ad- 
mlsslhle  in  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  Im- 
porta,  or  other  proeeedlng  arising  under  or  in 
respeot  of  this  title,  irrespective  of  whether 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  order  have 
previously  been  imttoted  or  become  final 
UQdor  subsection  (la) . 

Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Socretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  Including,  but  not  llnuted  to — 

(1)  collecting  data  from  any  source  for 
the  ptirpoee  of  determining  the  relationship 
between  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  performance  characteristics  and 
(A)  accidents  involving  motor  vehicles,  and 
<B)  the  occurrence  of  death,  or  personal  in- 
jury resulting  from  such  accidents; 

(2)  procuring  (by  jpiegoUatlon  or  other- 
wise) experimental  and  other  motor  vehicles 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  research  and 
testing  purposes:    ■ 

(3)  I  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  test 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment 
and  nlmbursing  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
or  di4|>o«al  into  tJhe  current  approjjrlatlon 
available  for  the  pnrpoae  of  carrying  out  this 

(b)  The  Secretary  la  authorised  to  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  train- 
ing aa  authorlae^l  to  be  carried  out  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  thla  sootloa  by  making  grants 
for  the  conduct  of  sucb  resesirch,  testing, 
develc«jment.  and  training  to  States,  inter- 
state agendea,  and  nonprofit  Institutions. 

8ax3.  107.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
advise,  assiat,  and  cooperate  with,  other  Ind- 
eral departments  and  agendee,  and  State  and 
otiior  Interested  pul>Uo  and  private  agencies, 
in  the  planning  and  development  of — 

(1)  motor  Tehlcle  safety  standards; 

(2)  methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to 
determine  com.pllamce  with  nvotor  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

Sbc.  108.   (a)   No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction 
In  interstate  comnoM^e,  or  Import  into  the 
United  States,  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  date  any  applicable  Federal  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety  standard  takes  effect  under 
this  title  unless  It  Is  In  conformity  with  such 
standard  except  aa  provided  in  lUbsecUon  (b) 
of  thU  section: 

(3)  faU  or  refuse  aoceas  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  In- 
formation, as  required  imder  section  113  (b) 
and  (c); 

(3)  laaue  a  certificate,  to  the  effect  that  a 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment oonforma  to  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  veblole  safety  standards,  if  such  per- 
son m  tbe  cKsrclse  of  due  care  knows  or  h«a 


reason  to  know  that  sucli  certificate  is  falsa 
or  misleading  In  a  material  respect. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (l)  of  subwetlon  (a) 
shall  not  Bpptj  to  tbe  sale,  tbe  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion in  Interstate  comffi«rce  of  any  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  after  the 
first  purchase  of  It  m  good  faith  for  ptxrpoeea 
other  than  resale.  In  order  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuing and  effective  national  traffic  safety 
program,  It  Is  the  policy  of  Oongreaa  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
State  Inspection  of  used  motor  vehicles. 
Therefore  to  that  end  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  study  and  Inveattgatlofi 
to  determine  tbe  adequacy  of  motor  v<rtilcla 
safety  standards  and  motor  vehicle  taspec- 
tlon  requirements  and  procedures  applloabla 
to  used  motor  vehicles  in  each  State,  and  ttie 
effect  of  programs  authorised  by  t2ila  title 
upon  such  standards,  requlrementa,  and  pto- 
eedures  for  used  cootor  vehicles,  and  report 
to  Congreas  as  soon  as  practtcablo  bat  not 
later  than  one  ySar  after  tbe  data  erf  aoadt- 
ment  of  this  tlUa,  the  reaulta  at  saeh  study, 
and  reoommendatlona  for  atiob '  addltlonat 
legislation  as  he  dewna  neoeaaary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  Aa  boob  aa 
practicable  after  tbe  submlaaloD  of  aueh  re- 
port, but  no  later  than  one  year  fMea  ttta 
date  of  subtnlaslon  of  such  raport.  Cbe  8ae- 
retary,  after  oonaultatloa  with  the  OouneU 
and  such  interested  pubUc  and  private  agen- 
cies and  groups  as  he  deema  advlaaMe,  ahaU 
establish  uniform  FedOral  motor  vObMa 
safety  standards  applicable  to  all  used  Bsotor 
vehicles.  Such  standards  aball  be  expraaaed 
In  terms  of  motor  vehicle  safety  perform- 
ance. Tbe  Secretary  is  autboTiud  to  amend 
or  revoke  such  standards  pursuant  to  tbla 
Act. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aubaacttoo  (a)  abaU 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  eatabllabea  that 
be  did  not  know  or  have  reaaon  t»  kncyw  ha 
the  exercise  of  due  care  that  such  vrtilcle 
or  item  ca  motor  vehlola  aqulpmant  la  not 
In  conformity  with  appUoable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  or  to  any  person 
who,  prior  to  B\ich  first  jrarobaae,  holds  a 
certificate  Issued  by  the  manufacturer  or 
Importer  of  such  motor  vehicle  or  ntotor  ve- 
hicle equipment,  to  tbe  effect  that  such 
vehicle  or  equipment  conf  orina  to  all  «|rr*lr*- 
ble  Federal  motor  vehicle  aafety  atandarda. 
unless  such  person  knowa  that  auofa  vobldo 
<x  equipment  doea  not  so  confonB. 

(3)  A  motor  vablcle  or  Item  at  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  offered  for  Importation  In  vlo- 
laUon  of  paragrH>b  (1)  o<  aubaectloo  (a) 
aball  be  refused  admission  Into  the  United 
Statea  under  jdnt  ragulattooa  laaued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tfaaaury  and  tba  Boeretary; 
except  that  tbe  Secretary  of  tba  Tieaaury  and 
the  Secretary  may.  by  auch  ragulatt<H>a.  pro- 
vide for  autbortdng  tbe  ImportatlotB  of  aucb 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vablcle  equip- 
ment into  tbe  ITnltod  Statea  iipon  suob  tarau 
and  condltlona  (i&oluding  the  fumlablng  of 
a  bond)  aa  may  appear  to  tham  appropriate 
to  insure  that  any  such  motor  vablcle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  wlU  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  any  appUeable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pro- 
scribed under  tbla  title,  or  will  b*  exported 
cv  abandoned  to  tbe  United  Statoa. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Treaaury  and  tbe 
Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regtilatlons,  permit 
the  temporary  importation  of  any  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
after  the  first  purebaae  of  It  In  good  f attb  for 
purpoaea  other  thac  resale. 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aubaectlon  (a)  abaU 
not  apply  in  the  eaae  of  a  motor  vablcle  or 
it«m  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  Intended 
solely  for  export,  and  so  labolad  or  tagged  on 
the  vehicle  or  Item  Itaelf  and  oi)  tba  outaldo 
of  the  container,  If  any,  which  la  expcrtod. 

(c)  Compllanoa  wltti  taj  Pedaral  motor 
vehlde  aafety  atandard  taraad  under  tbla 
title  doea  not  exempt  any  paraon  from  any 
liability  undor  oommoa  law. 
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100.  (a.)  Who0T«r  vloUtM  any  porovl- 
•lon  ot  ■eotton  108,  or  any  racuUtlaa  Issued 
tlMr«uwl«r.  abaU  b«  mibjAct  to  »  otvU  pen- 
altj  o^jBot  to  uoMd  •1.000  far  Moh  nioh 
TlbUtkm.  Such  violation  of  a  iworUlon  of 
MCtlon  108,  or  ragulatlona  lasued  tbareunder, 
•hall  oonatltuta  a  Mpwrate  violation  with 
ra«p«ct  to  ea«b  motor  vablcle  or  Item  of 
motor  vahlcle  equipment  or  with  reapect  to 
MCh  failure  or  refuaal  to  allow  or  perform 
an  act  required  thereby,  except  that  the 
maximum  civil  penalty  ahall  not  exceed 
•400,000  for  any  related  aerlee  of  violations. 

(b)  Any  meh  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
pronUaed  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of 
•och  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amoUBt  agreed  upon  In  compromlM,  may 
be. deducted  from  any  nuna  owing  by  the 
tteltad  States  to  the  person  charged. 

SBC.  110.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
ooorta  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provlalona  of  rule 
6»  (a>  aui  (b)  of  the  TMeral  Rules  of  Civil 
MoeedUMi  to  reetraln  violations  of  this  title 
upon  petition  by  the  approprUte  United 
Statee  attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtee.  Whenever 
praeUcable,  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice 
to  any  person  against  whom  an  action  for 
lajujMttve  reUef  U  contea4>lated  and  afford 
htm  an  opportunity  to  preeent  his  views. 
and.  sacoept  in  the  case  of  a  knowing  and 
wUlful  violation,  shall  afford  him  reasonable 
oppartualty  to  achieve  compliance.  The 
failure  to  give  such  notice  and  afford  such 
opportunity  shaU  not  pre(dude  the  granting 
Off  appropriate  retltf . 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  vl<Aatlon  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
•tralnlng  order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
Of  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  aoeuaed,  by  a  Jury. 
aueh  trial  ahall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  i^^llcable 
In  the  ease  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provlskms  of  rule  4a(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  In  all  criminal  or  Injunction  prooeed- 
laga  for  the  enforcement  or  to  restrain  vlo- 
latlooa  ot  this  title,  subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  cotirt  of  the 
Uaitetf-  States  in  any  district  nwy  run  Into 
•air  other  district  In  any  such  proceeding. 

Sac.  111.  <a)  If  any  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vablele  equipmeat  is  determined 
sot  to  eoDfttn  to  M>pU<»ble  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  or  contains  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  after 
the  eale  of  such  vehicle  or  Item  of  equlp- 
mehtby  a  man\ifaeturer  or  a  distributor  to 
a  distributor  or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the 
•ale  of  such  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment 
by  euOh  distributor  or  dealer: 

(1)  The  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as 
the  case  may  tw.  sbaU  immediately  repur- 
chase such  vrtilcle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
Sulpment  from  such  distributor  or  dealer 
the  price  paid  by  such  distributor  oc  deal- 
er, plus  all  transportation  charges  Involved 
and  a  reasonable  reimbursement  of  not  less 
than  1  per  centum  per  month  of  such  price 
paid  prorated  from  the  date  pf  notice  of  such 
aoneonfcrmance  to  the  date  of  repxirchase 
by  the  manufacturer  or  distributor:  or 

(S)  In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles,  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  the  case  may 
be.  at  his  own  expense,  shall  immediately 
furnish  the  purchasing  distributor  or  dealer 
the  required  conforming  part  or  parts  or 
eqvlpmant  for  installation  by  the  distributor 
<fr  deatir  on  or  in  such  vtfdole  and  for  the 
IhstaHatloa  Involved  the  manufacturer  shall 
Mimbuiw  suoh  dlrtrlbutor  or  dealer  for  the 
raaaonabla  value  of  such  InstallaUon  plus  a 
rtaaonable  l«lalburBement  of  not  less  than 
1  per  cent\uga  p«^  month  of  the  manufac- 
pifM^  or  distributor's  selling  price  proratbd 
tmm  the  date  at  notloe  of  such  noncon- 
tlpr|Eianoe  to  the  date  suoh  vehlela  Is  brought 


Into  conformance  with  applicable  ]ftderal 
standards:  Provide,  however.  That  the  dis- 
tributor or  dealer  jproceeda  with  reasonable 
diligence  with  the  j  Installation  after  the  re- 
quired part,  parts  •r  equipment  are  received. 

(b)  In  the  evenftany  manufacturw  or  dis- 
tributor shall  refuie  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement«  of  paragraphs  (D  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a),  th^a  the  distributor  or  deal- 
er, as  the  case  ma^  be,  to  whom  such  non- 
conforming vehicle  or  equipment  has  been 
sold  may  bring  sujt  against  su'ch  manufac- 
turer or  dlstrtbutor  la  any  district  court  of 
the  United  Statee  In  the  district  In  which 
said  manufacturer  or  dlstrtbutor  resides,  or 
la  found,  or  has  ait  agent,  without  respect  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
the  damage  by  hliti  sustained,  as  well  as  all 
court  costs  plus  reasonable  attorneys'  fees. 
Any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  forever  darred  unless  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
shall  have  accrued. 

.  (c)  The  value  of  such  InstallaUona  and 
s\ich  reasonable  retmbursetnents  as  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  by  mutual  a^eement  of  the  parties,  or 
falling  such  agreeifient,  by  the  court  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Sxc.  112.  fa)  T1»B  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  Inspection  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  Federal  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards established  under  this  Utle.  He  shall 
furnish  the  Attorney  General  and.  when  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any 
information  obtained  Indicating  noncompli- 
ance with  such  standards  for  appropriate 
action.  ) 

(b)  Every  manvi|8M:turer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establish 
and  maintain  for  a  reasonable  time  such 
records  as  may  b«  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the .  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting 
In  compliance  with  this  title  and  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title  and  shaU,  upon  request  of  an 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  make  appropriate  reports  and 
permit  such  officer  or  employee  to  Inspect 
appropriate  books,  papers,  records,  ar.d  docu- 
ments. For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  terms  "reports'*,  "books",  "papers",  "rec- 
ords", and  "documents"  shall  be  Umlted  to 
design,  englneerln|,  quality  control,  ship- 
ment and  receiving  data  that  are  relevant 
to  determining  whether  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  prescribTd  piw«\iant  to  this  title 
are  compUed  with  Jn  the  production  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  or  items  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment which  have  ■  been  or  are  being  pro- 
duced for  sale. 

(c)  Every  manu|acturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  provide 
to  the  Secretary  such  performance  data  and 
other  technical  da^  related  to  performance 
and  safety  as  may.be  reqiUred  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  tl^is  Act.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  require  the  manufacturer  to 
give  such  noUflcaflon  of  such  performance 
and  technical  data  at  the  time  of  original 
purchase  to  the  flr^  person  who  purchases  a 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  for 
purposes  other  than  resale,  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  ou  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(A)  All  tnformatton  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  t|ie  Secretary  or  his  reprf;- 
sentatlve  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  which 
information  contalts  or  relates  to  a  trade  se- 
cret or  other  matter  referred  to  In  sectlor 
1908  of  title  18  ol!  the  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  considered;  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  sectloa,  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  dlsrioeed  to  other  officers  or 
employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  this 
title  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  un- 
der this  title.  Not^iing  In  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  wlthioldlng  of  Information  by 


the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  und«r 
his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized  coa. 
mlttees  of  the  Congreas. 

Sao.  113.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles  shall  furnish  notification  or  any  de- 
fect In  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  produced  by  such  manulactuiw 
which  be  determines,  in  good  faith,  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety,  to  the  purchaser  (wbwe 
known  to  the  manufacturer)  of  such  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment,  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  such  manufactuttr 
has  discovered  such  defect. 

(b)  The  notifi.catlon  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  accomplished — 

(1)  by  certified  mall  to  the  first  pur- 
chaser  (not  Including  any  dealer  of  such 
manufacturer)  of  the  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  containing  such  a  defect, 
and  to  any  subsequent  purchaser  to  when 
has  been  transferred  any  warranty  on  suoli 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equlpmsot; 
and 

(2)  by  certified  mail  or  other  more  eipe- 
ditlous  means  to  the  dealer  or  deiJers  of  sud> 
manufacturer  to  whom  such  motor  vehicle  or 
equipment  was  delivered. 

(c)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain  a  clear  deecrtptioD  of 
such  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to 
traffic  safety  reasonably  related  to  such  d<- 
feet,  and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  bt 
taken  to  repair  such  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehlclei 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  promptly  t 
true  and  representative  copy  of  any  notlc«, 
bulletin,  or  like  written  communications  to 
the  dealers  of  such  manufacturer  or  p\n>- 
chasers  and  users  of  such  manufacturer'! 
products  regarding  the  existence  or  coirse- 
tlon  of  any  defect  in  motor  vehicles  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  as  dellvertd  by 
such  manufacturer.  If  the  Secretary  det«^ 
mines  that  such  defect  Is  a  safety  dsfsct  h( 
shall  review  with  the  manufacturer  the  le- 
tlon  taken  and  proposed  to  be  taken  to  so- 
oompllsh  effective  notification  of  purcbasen 
and  users.  If  the  action  taken  and  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  manufacturer  wltli  rs- 
spect  to  a  safety  defect  is  inadequate  to  sc- 
complish  effective  notification  of  piu^hasen 
and  users,  the  Secretary  shall  order  the  man- 
ufacturer to  take  such  further  meastires  m 
are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  accompUih 
such  notice  and.  if  the  manufacturer  dow 
not  comply  promptly  with  such  order,  an  in- 
junction to  compel  complituice  may  be 
sought  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  110(a).  The  Secretary  may  determine 
after  such  review  whether  publication  by 
him  of  the  information  contained  in  sucb 
notices,  bulletins,  and  conxmunicatlons  re- 
lating to  a  safety  defect  will  result  in  effect- 
ing a  substantial  additional  number  of  cor- 
rections, and  If  the  Secretary  so  determines, 
he  shall  disclose  to  the  public  so  much  of  the 
Information  contained  in  such  noUcee  or 
other  information  obtained  under  section 
112(a)  as  he  considers  necessary  for  sucb 
purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  not  disclose 
any  information  which  contains  or  relatse 
to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to 
in  section  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  unless  he  determines  that  eud> 
disclosure  Is  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  114.  Every  manufacturer  or  dlstribo- 
tor  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  eqtUp- 
ment  shaU  furnish  to  the  distribute  or 
dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  such  vehicle 
or  equipment  by  such  manufacturer  or  die- 
trlbutor  the  certification  that  each  such  ve- 
hicle or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards.  In  the  case  of  U 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  such  cer- 
tification may  be  in  the  form  of  a  label  or 
tag  on  such  item  or  on  the  outside  of  a  con- 
tainer In  which  such  Item  is  delivered,  la 
the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  such  certlflcs- 
tion  shall  be  In  the  form  of  a  label  or  ta( 
permanently  affixed  to  such  motor  vehlcls. 


Ssc.  115-  Tho  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  through  a  National 
Xiafflc  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to 
at  the  "Agency"),  which  he  shall  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Traffic  Safety 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  ol  the 
jWeral  Executive  Salary  Schedule  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  The  Administrator  shall  be  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  to 
discharge  efficiently  the  powers  and  the  du- 
ties delegated  to  him  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  Administrator  shall  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  or  own  any  stock  in  or  t>onds  ol 
any  enterprise  Involved  In  (1)  manufactur- 
ing motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, or  (2)  constructing  highways,  nor 
shall  he  engage  in  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion, or  employment.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  116.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that  would 
otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such  laws,  or 
to  prohibit  under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  any  conduct  that  would  be 
lawful  under  such  laws. 

Sec  117.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  that  hydraulic  brake  fluid  sold  or 
shipped  In  commerce  for  use  In  motor  ve- 
hicles shall  meet  certain  specifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce",  ap- 
proved September  6.  1962  (76  Stat.  437; 
Public  Law  87-637) .  and  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or 
slilpped  In  Interstate  commerce  for  vise  In 
motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety 
standards",  approved  December  13.  1963  (77 
8tot.  361:  Public  Law  88-201).  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Whoever,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  law  repealed 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
punished  \n  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions ol  such  laws  as  In  effect  on  the  date 
such  violation  occurred. 

(c)  All  standards  Issued  under  authority 
of  the  laws  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time 
this  secUon  takes  effect,  shall  continue  in 
eflect  as  if  they  had  been  effectively  issued 
under  section  103  tmtll  amended  or  re- 
voked by  the  Secretary,  or  a  cotirt  of  com- 
petent Jiulsdictlon  by  operation  of  law. 

(d)  Any  proceeding  relating  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  is  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  shall  be  conUnued 
by  the  Secretary  as  if  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted,  and  orders  Issued  In  tuay  such 
proceeding  shall  continue  In  effect  b£  If 
ttey  had  been  effectively  Issued  under  eec- 
aon  103  until  amended  or  revoked  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  this  title,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

(t)  The  repeals  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  affect  any  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  lawfully  commenced 
prior  to  the  date  this  section  takes  effect, 
and  all  such  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings, 
shall  be  continued,  proceedings  therein  had. 
appeals  therein  taken,  and  Judgments 
therein  rendered.  In  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  If  this  section  had 
not  been  enacted.  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
my  agency  or  officer  ol  the  United  States 
to  relation  to  the  discharge  of  official  duUes 
under  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  sub- 
•ection  lai  of  this  section  shall  abate  by  rea- 
»n  of  such  repeal,  but  the  court,  upon  mo- 
tion or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
toje  within   12   months  after   the   dat<   of 


enactment  of  this  section  showing  the  neces- 
sity for  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or 
Other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  involved,  may  allow  the  same 
to  be  maintained. 

Sec.  118.  The  Secretary.  In  exercising  the 
authority  under  this  title,  sliall  utilize  the 
services,  research  and  testing  facilities  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  m  order  to 
avoid  duplication. 

Sec.  119.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  necessary  to  carrv  out 
this  title. 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  ol  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  but  not  be  re- 
stricted to  ( 1 )  a  thorough  statistical  com- 
pilation of  the  accidents  and  injuries  oc- 
curring In  such  year:  (2i  a  list  of  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed  or 
in  ^effect  in  such  year;  (3i  the  degree  of 
observance  of  applicable  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle standards;  (4)  a  summary  of  all  cur- 
rent research  grants  and  contracts  together 
with  a  description  of  the  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered by  such  grants  and  contracts:  (5)  an 
analysis  and  evaluation,  including  relevant 
pvolicy  recommendations,  of  research  activi- 
ties completed  and  technological  progress 
achieved  during  such  year;  and  1 6  i  the  ex- 
tent to  which  technical  information  was  dis- 
seminated to  the  scientific  community  and 
consiuner-orlented  information  was  made 
available  to  the  motoring  public. 

(  b  I  The  report  required  by  subsection  ( a ) 
of  this  section  shall  contain  such  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  to  promote  coopera- 
tion among  the  several  states  in  the  im- 
provement of  traffic  safety  and  to  strengthen 
the  national  traffic  safety  program. 

Sec.  121.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  other  than  those 
related  to  tire  safety,  not  to  exceed  111.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
and  funds  appropriated  under  this  authority 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  There  is  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  related  to  tire  safety  and  title 
II.  not  to  exceed  $2,900,000  for  "fiscal  year 
1967.  and  $1,450,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

Sza  122.  The  provisions  of  this  title  for 
certification  of  motor  vehicles  and  Items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  first  standard  ac- 
tually issued  under  section  103  of  this  title. 

Tm.E    n TTKE    SAFETT 

Sec.  201.  In  all  standards  for  pneumatic 
tires  established  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  tires  subject 
thereto  be  permanently  and  conspicuously 
labeled  with  such  safety  information  as  be 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Such  labeling  shall 
Include — 

( 1 )  suitable  Identification  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  In  the  case  of  a  retreaded  tire 
suitable  Identification  of  the  retreader,  un- 
less the  tire  contains  a  brand  name  other 
than  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  In  which 
ca£e  it  shall  also  oontaln  a  code  mark  which 
would  permit  the  seller  of  such  tire  to  iden- 
tify the  manufacturer  thereof  to  the  pur- 
chaser upon  his  request. 

(2)  the  composition  of  the  material  used 
In  the  ply  of  the  tJre. 

(3)  the  actual  number  of  piles  In  the  tire. 

(4)  the  maximum  pemaisslble  load  for  the 
tire. 

(5)  a  recital  that  the  tire  conforms  to 
Federal  minimum,  safe  performance  stand- 


ards, except  that  In  lieu  of  such  recital  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  an  appropriate  mark 
or  symbol  lor  use  by  those  manulacturers  or 
retreaders  who  comply  with  such  standards. 
The  Secretary  may  require  that  additional 
salety  related  IrJ ormatlon  be  disclosed  to  the 
purchaser  of  a  tire  at  the  time  of  sale  of  the 
tire. 

Sec.  202.  In  standards  established  imder 
title  I  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  each  motor  vehicle  be  equipped  by  the 
manufacturer  or  by  the  purchaser  thereof  at 
the  time  of  the  first  purchase  thereof  In 
good  faith  for  purfwses  other  than  resale 
with  tires  which  meet  the  maxlmiun  permis- 
sible load  standards  when  such  vehicle  is 
fully  loaded  with  the  maximum  number  of 
passengers  It  is  designed  to  carry  and  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  luggage. 

Sec  203.  In  order  to  assist  the  consumer  to 
make  an  informed  choice  In  the  purchase  of 
motor  vehicle  tires,  within  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  order,  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  a  uniform  quality  grading 
system  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  Such  order 
shall  become  effective  one  hundred  aoid 
eighty  days  from  the  date  on  which  such 
order  Is  published.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
cooperate  with  industry  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlssion  to  the  maxlmiun  extent 
praeUcable  in  efforts  to  eliminate  deceptive 
and  confusing  tire  nomenclattu'e  and  mtu'- 
ketlng  practices. 

TTTLE  in — AOCISENT  AND  IKJimT  aXSEABCH  AND 
TEST  rACUJTT 

Sbc.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Conuneroe  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  a  complete  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  need  lot  a  facility 
or  facilities  to  conduct  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  In  traffic  safety  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  motor  vehicle  and  highway 
safety)  authorized  by  law.  and  research,  de- 
velopment, and  testing  relating  to  the  safety 
of  agrictiltural  machinery  used  on  highways 
or  In  connection  with  the  maintenance  of 
highways  (with  particular  emphasis  on  trac- 
tor safety)  as  he, deems  appropriate  and 
necessary. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  bis  investigation  and  study  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  December  31,  1967.  Such 
report  shall  Include  but  not  be  UnUted  to 
<1)  an  Inventory  of  existing  capablUtles. 
equipment,  and  facilities,  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned  or  operated,  which  could  be 
made  available  for  use  by  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  safety  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  referred  to  in  section  301, 

(2)  recommendations  as  to  the  site  or  sites 
for  any  recommended  facility  or  facilities. 

(3)  preliminary  plans,  specifications,  and 
drawings  for  such  recommended  facility  or 
facilities  (Including  major  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  equlptnent).  and  (4)  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  recommended  sites, 
facilities,  and  equipment. 

Sec.  303.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the 
Investigation,  study,  and  report  authorized 
by  this  title.  Any  funds  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  avskllable  until  expended. 

TrrLE  rv — national  Dsrvzx  kegistkb 
Sec.  401.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  register  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  In  which  shall  be  listed  the  names 
of  certain  persons  who  have  had  their  motor 
vehicle  operator's  licenses  revoked",  approved 
July  14,  1960.  as  amended  (74  SUt.  526;  23 
U.S.C.  313  note),  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  register  Identifying 
each  Individual  reported  to  him  by  a  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  as  an  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  denied,  terminated, 
or  temporarily  withdrawn  (except  a  with- 
drawal for  less  than  six  months  based  on  a 
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urtaa  ctf  noomovlng  vlolattoiu)  an  Individ- 
ual's llccDM  or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle. 

"8bc.  a.  Only  at  the  requeat  of  a  State,  or 
a  Tederal  department  or  agency,  shall  the 
Secretary  furnish  Information  contained  In 
the  regUter  established  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  and  such  information  shall 
be  furnished  only  to  the  requesting  party 
and  only  with  respect  to  an  Individual  appli- 
cant for  a  motor  vehicle  operator's  license  or 
permit. 

"Sic.  S.  Am  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
'State'  includes  each  of  the  several  Statee. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColTimbla,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  American  Samoa." 

Mr.  STAOOERS  (lnterniptln«  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Bxcord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

AMXNDMZMTS  OrTTKED  BT  MX.  STAOCERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  several  committee  amwidments 
wtiich  I  should  like  to  offer  and  have 
read  and  considered  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Staggkbs:  On 
page  39,  Une  1«.  strike  out  "issue  a  certifi- 
cate," and  insert  in  llaa  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "fail  to  issue  a  certlflcate'  required  by 
Mctton  114,  or  Issue  a  certificate-. 

On  page  39,  line  21,  strike  the  period  and 
tneert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  39.  immediately  after  line  21, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(4)  fall  to  funiiah  notification  of  any 
defect  as  required  by  section  lis. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  only  perfecting  amendments 
which  we  feel  should  be  Inserted  in  the 
bill,  "niey  make  notification  and  certifi- 
cation subject  to  the  dvll  test. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amandments  offered  by  Mr  SrAooBta:  On 
PK*  38.  UnM  14  and  IS,  strike  out  "as  re- 
quired under  section  lia(b)  and  (c);"  and 
tnaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "or  faU 
or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or  Inspection  as 
required  under  section  1 13; " 

On  page  4«.  atrlk^  out  line  15  and  aU  that 
foUowa  down  through  and  including  line  6 
on'  page  47  and  insart  In  lieu  (horeof  the 
foUowlng: 

"(b)  Tot  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
title,  ofllaera  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  preeentlng  appro- 
piiat«  credantlala  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  au- 
thorlaed  (l)  to  enter,  at  rMaouabU  Umes, 
•fiy  ttetory,  warehouse.  <»■  eetabll^unant  In 
which  motor  vehicles  or  items  of  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  are  manufactured,  or  held  for 
tittraducUon  Into  Intentate  coouneixe  or  are 
held  for  aal*  after  such  Introduction;  and 
12)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
Wlttiln  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  or  eatab- 
llahmeot.     Bach  such  inspection  shall   be 


oommenced  and  cftmpleted  with  reasonable 
promptnees.  , 

"(C)  Every  manvjfacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establish 
and  maintain  suck  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  such  manufac- 
tiu-or  has  acted  or  is  acting  In  compliance 
with  thia  title  and  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  to  inspect  appro- 
priate books,  papers,  records,  and  documents 
relevant  to  determining  whether  such  manu- 
facturer has  acted  |>r  is  acting  in  compliance 
with  this  title  and  Hkotor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards prescribed  puBsuant  to  this  title." 

On  page  47,  line  T.  strike  out  "(C)  "  and  in- 
sert "(d)"' 

On  page  47,  line  17.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  "(e)" 

On  page  47,  line  19,  after  "(b)"  Insert  "or 
(c)" 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  going  to 
make  an  explangtion  of  these  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
intended  to  say  that  this  language  is  con- 
tained In  the  bill  which  passed  the  other 
body.  We  believe  perhaps  It  will 
strengthen  the  bill  to  some  degree.  For 
that  reason  we  hiave  asked  for  it  to  be 
inserted. 

Mr.  SPRINGEB.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
my  understanding — and  I  think  I  have 
read  it  before,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
this  Is  what  we  are  talking  about — this 
Is  the  Senate  lariguage  completely  and 
no  more.   Is  that  Correct? 

Mr.  STAGGER^.     Identical. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  anjendments. 

The  committed  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the   next  c^nmaittee   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Staooeks:  On 
page  se.  line  23.  aft4r  "shall"  insert  a  comma 
and  tSe  following:  "through  standards  es- 
tablished under  title  I  of  this  Act,". 

On  page  56.  line  1.  strike  out  "Such"  and 
all  that  follows  doWn  through  the  period  on 
line  2  Of  page  57  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Such  order  shall  specify  the  date  such  sys- 
,«em  U  to  take  efffect  which  shall  not  be 
soon«  than  180  days  or  later  thaai  1  year  from 
the  date  such  order  is  issued." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKNDlfXKT  OITtXXD  BY    MB.   SPaXNaU 

Mr.    8PRINGE».     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  ae  follows: 

Amendment  oSerfd  by  Mr.  Spbinokb:  On 
page  34,  line  14,  strike  out  "Secretary."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereaf  the  following:  "Preei- 
dent  Jlprith  the  advjce  and  conaent  of  the 
Senate,". 

Mr.  SPRINGE^.  Mr.  Chairman,  hi 
view  of  this  being;  I  think,  only  one  of 
two  amendments,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consenjt  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  olUectlon.        ,  „  _  „, 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  to  do  with  the  Advisory  Council.  We 
feel  that  the  formation  of  the  Advisory 
Council  was  one  of  the  real  important 
parts  of  this  legislation.  This  Coun<ai 
is  composed  of  13  members,  of  which  one 
is  the  chairman.  Now.  at  the  beginning 
the  original  legislation  had  the  pro\1. 
sion  as  I  want  it  in  it.  May  I  say  this 
is  a  rather  unique  situation.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers)  of- 
fered  the  first  amendment  and  we 
adopted  it.  Under  that  amendment  the 
bill  then  read  that  it,  the  Coimcil,  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Now 
within  a  very  few  days  after  this  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  the  language  'by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

Now,  if  I  were  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, I  might  want  it  that  way.  The 
Advisory  Council  as  we  set  it  up  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  a 
pretty  independent  body,  because  it  re- 
ceives the  final  approval  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  our  feeling  that  a  bodj'  as  Im- 
portant as  this,  which  is  going  to  make 
up  standards  for  this  country  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, ought  not  to  be  imder  the  im- 
mediate domination  of  the  Secretary.  So 
the  Secretary  began  to  exert  pressure  on 
everybody,  including  me.  to  see  if  he 
could  get  this  changed  back  from  the 
way  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
[Mr.  Rogers]  has  put  it  into  the  bill 
finally.  That  amendment  carried  in  the 
committee  13  to  12.  Thirteen  for  making 
the  change  to  give  all  of  the  power  to  the 
Secretary  with  no  hearings  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council.  I  am  sure  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  had  not  intervened, 
this  bill  would  have  remained  exactly 
as  it  was.  It  was  only  because  of  the 
pressure  of  the  Secretary  of  Commert* 
that  the  change  was  made. 

Why  is  this  not  in  the  pubUc  interest? 
I  think  that  is  pretty  important  to  know. 
Under  the  language  now  in  the  biU,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  can  appoint 
those  13  people  this  afternoon  and  they 
go  to  work  tomorrow  morning  and  the 
first  time  anybody  would  know  about 
It  is  when  those  men  were  on  the  Job.  or 
you  read  about  it  in  the  newspaper. 
There  Is  no  intervening  time  for  any- 
body to  make  any  objection.  You  would 
not  even  know  who  the  candidates 
were. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Coimcll  of  13  peo- 
ple is  going  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
automobile  safety  standards  for  93  mil- 
lion automobiles  of  which  there  will 
roughly  be  160  million  people  driving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  Is  anything 
that  can  affect  every  home  in  this  coun- 
try more.  I  do  not  know  what  It  is. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  would  strike  out 
"Secretary"  and  insert  "President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  la  it  important  to 
put  this  provision  th  here?  In  the  first 
place,  everyone  of  these  13  members 
should  be  publicly  exposed  by  a  hearing 
in  the  Senate.    I  do  not  mean  held  up  to 
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ridicule:  of  course  not.  What  I  mean  is 
that  when  the  President  nominates  them, 
within  30  days  they  will  come  down  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation  and  there 
will  be  a  hearing  on  each  one  of  these  13 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  ques- 
tions put  to  each  of  these  appointees  as 
to  their  qualifications. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  those 
people.  If  they  are  not  qualified,  then 
they  should  not  be  accepted  In  the  public 
interest — if  their  record  indicates  in  the 
past  that  they  were  not  capable  of  act- 
ing in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  second  reason 
why  we  wanted  the  Covmcil  to  be  rela- 
tively independent.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  they  should  be  standing  up 
for  the  public  interest  and  they  should 
not  be  'under  the  domination  of  the 
Secretarj-.  I  know  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  were  for  the  Advisory 
Council  but  said  that  the  Advisory  Coim- 
cll ought  to  be  making  its  recommenda- 
tions in  writing  so  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Council  was  acting  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  with  two  or  three  of  these 
people  and  put  these  standards  into 
operation  tomorrow  and  say  that  they 
had  been  consult  ed . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  It  mandatorj' 
that  the  Secretarj'  had  to  consult  with 
the  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  reason  why 
this  Council  should  be  iiidependent. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  may 
well  say  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary are  probably  acting  together. 
Perhaps,  they  are.  Perhaps,  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  make  the  appointments 
that  the  Secretary  wapts  to  have  made. 
But  the  important  thihg  is  that  when 
these  recommended  appointments  get  to 
the  Senate,  you  will  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion these  men  individually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  la  a  very  simple 
amendment.  I  have  tried  to  explain  it 
in  language  which  everyone  can  imder- 
stand.  I  believe  it  is  Important  to  sepa- 
rate this  Advisory  CouncU  from  being 
under  the  immediate  instructions  of  the 
Secretary,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Cbjdrman,  in  the  committee  it  lost 
by  only  a  vote  of  13  to  12.  This  will  give 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  an  idea 
as  to  how  close  the  vote  was,  and  may  I 
say  that  the  vote  was  bipartisan. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  tfi  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  I  just  want  to  call  upon  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  because  he  Is 
the  one  who  sponsored  it,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogkrs]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Commerce  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  likewise  rise  in  op- 
Position  to  the  amendment. 

Actually,  as  has  been  explained,  when 
1  first  offered  this  amendment  I  did  have 
ine  Advisorj'  Safety  Council  appointed 


by  the  President  and  its  members  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Without  any  pressui-e.  if  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but  simply 
as  a  result  of  discussions  I  had  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  changed  my  mind  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  having  the  President  appoint 
the  Council .  The  Commerce  Department 
tried  to  point  out  to  me  what  it  felt  were 
the  deficiencies  in  the  amendment  as  it 
was  first  offered.  I  agreed  with  the  De- 
partment and  offered  an  amendment  to 
change  the  provision  from  having  the 
President  appoint  the  Council  to  having 
the  Secretary'  appoint  the  members. 

First  of  all,  the  purpose  of  this  Coun- 
cil is  to  advise  the  Secretary.  It  is  not  to 
advise  the  President.  It  is  not  to  advise 
the  Cabinet.  It  is  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  on  trying  to  set  stand- 
ards. 

Where  do  we  place  the  responsibility 
in  this  bill  for  the  setting  of  standards? 
We  do  not  place  It  in  the  President — we 
place  it  in  the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce, 
and  it  is  his  full  re^>onsibility.  It  is  only 
right  that  he  should  appoint  this  group 
to  help  advise  him.  That  is  all  it  is.  He 
does  not  have  to  accept  their  advice — 
or  he  may  accept  their  advice  if  he  so 
desires.  It  is  simply  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  Secretary. 

Furthermore,  I  think  we  are  protected 
under  the  terms  of  office  in  that  we  have 
certain  set  terms,  and  independence 
enough  for  any  advisory  committee.  We 
give  them  set  terms  that  the  members 
will  serve.    We  have  precedent  for  that. 

That  is  the  same  way  it  is  done  in  the 
PubLc  Health  Service,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral appoints  the  advisory  committee  to 
advise  him.  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense we  have  the  same  sort  of  setup. 
The  advisory  committees  there  are  "ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  and  not  by  the 
President. 

I  think  that  an  overall  ^iew  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Safety  Advisorj-  Council  as 
set  out  in  the  proposed  bill  to  advise  the 
Secretary,  who  has  the  full  responsibil- 
ity, is  exactly  as  the  committee  should  be 
appointed  and  set  up. 

I  would  urge  very  vigorously  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from  Florida 
knows  full  well  the  high  esteem  that  I 
have  for  him.  and  certainly  I  for  one 
would  never  impugn  his  motives. 

But  I  well  recall,  as  I  am  sure  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  will 
recall,  the  persufislveness  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
when  he  first  proposed  this  Advisory 
Council.  It  was  his  idea  that  It  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  did  an 
excellent  job.    He  convinced  us  on  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  day  that  they 
came  back  with  the  idea  that  the  Coimcil 
must  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

Now,  let  me  say  why  I  can  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, We  have  a  serious  problem  con- 
fronting us.  I  want  this  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  have  as  much  prestige  and  respect 
as  possible.     I  firmly  believe  that  if  It 


goes  through  the  process  of  recommen- 
dation by  the  President,  plus  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  that  this 
Council  indeed  will  have  national  pres- 
tige, and  we  will  get  the  best  possible 
members  on  this  Council. 

Bear  in  mind  this :  Whether  you  have 
It  by  the  method  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  or  whether  you 
will  leave  It  as  It  is  presently  in  the  bill, 
you  are  not  diminishing  one  iota  the 
authority  or  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  knows  full 
well  that  the  final  authority  is  vested 
in  the  Secretary.  But  I  believe  It  will  be 
more  meanhigful  to  have  this  Advisory 
Council  appointed  by  the  same  method 
as  my  friend  from  Florida  originally 
suggested. 

I  fall  thus  far  to  see  the  deficiencies 
that  suddenly  manifested  themselves  be- 
tween the  original  proposal  and  the  last- 
minute  suggestion  which  just  passed  by 
the  skin  of  Its  teeth  with  a  13-to-12  vote. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  It  will  give  us  a  stronger  bUl. 
It  will  not  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  at  all.  I  believe 
it  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  prestige 
of  this  Ad\isory  Council  as  they  try  to 
wrestle  with  this  tremendously  impor- 
tant problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Clialr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  would  say  that  It  was  not  just 
at  the  last  day.  Of  course,  the  substitute 
was  put  hi  the  last  day,  but  there  were 
discussions  before  that. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  there  was  later  discussion 
after  your  original  proposal. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Yes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  And  then  it  was  voted 
down  on  that  occasion.    It  was  denied. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.   Yes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  And  It  waa  narrowly 
passed  on  the  last  day. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  All  I  wanted 
to  say  was  that  at  that  time  I  had  made 
the  change.  But.  no  matter,  the  fact 
that  I  first  proposed  it,  as  you  say,  I  did 
have  the  President  appoint  them. 

In  further  consideration  of  that  ques- 
tion I  felt  it  would  not  be  wise.  If  we 
would  give  this  Council  the  right  to  set 
the  standards  themselves  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  that,  then  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  should 
be  a  presidentially  appointed  body. 

However,  in  a  situation  where  we  will 
have  given  the  authority  to  and  will  hold 
the  Secretary  responsible,  surely  It  la 
only  proper  that  the  advisory  body 
should  be  appointed  by  him. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther. If  I  might  make  this  statement  in 
reply,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  agree  with  me  that  an  ad- 
visory council  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  would  certainly  be  more  of  a 
prestige  council  than  one  which  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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I  believe  it  is  more  In  the  public  Interest 
that  we  have  this  i>artlcular  procedure 
followed,  as  indeed  was  the  one  which 
you  suggested  initially.  Neither  method 
of  amx>intment  would  not  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Iiuleed,  I  believe  we  would  strengthen  his 
hand  as  he  tries  to  wrestle  with  this  tre- 
mendously important  problem. 

Actually  we  are  having  much  ado  about 
nothing.  I  hope  my  colleagues  over  on 
the  other  side  will  go  along  with  us  and 
^ow  your  confidence  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Senate  on  this 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  SpringcrI. 

The  question /was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  49,  noes  66. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Springer 
aixd  Mr.  RoGEss  of  Florida. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes, 
80;  noes.  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNSICKNT   OnXKXD    BT    Mm.   O'VXXLX.   OF 
MASSACKT7SRTS 

Mr.  OlfEIIiL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Nxnx  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: On  page  43,  after  line  9.  on  line 
4,  a  new  tectlon  109(c)  to  follow  section 
109(b) : 

"CanCXNAL    PKNAIiTT 

"Sbc.  109(c).  Any  person  wbo  knowingly 
and  wUUtiUy  TloUtae  any  provision  of  section 
106.  or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6o.0OO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both." 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MajssachusettA.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I.  too,  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  for 
having  bearings  and  reporting  this  legis- 
lation. But  I  also  want  to  make  refer- 
ence to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Ralph 
Nader  who  lighted  a  bomb  under  the 
people  of  America,  and  he  deserves  a 
great  amount  of  credit.  I  know  that  I 
rtkxlved  probably  100  letters  from  my 
constituency  with  regard  to  automobile 
safety;  there  Is  no  queetkm  that  Rali^ 
Nader  was  responsible.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  bringing  out 
this  bill.  On  the  whole.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  bill.  But.  of  course,  from  my 
amendment  you  may  Infer  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  bill  goes  far  enough.  Let  me 
read  to  you  in  part  from  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  the 
other  morning : 

According  to  the  Commeroe  Oommlttee 
report  Sections  100  and  110  of  the  bm,  the 
dvU  penalties  and  Injunctions  provisioas, 
"should  constitute  sufflcleat  enforcement 
authority  to  assure  full  adherence  to  Fed- 
eral safety  standards."  This  is  not  the  case. 
It  Is  ludleroua  to  thtok  that  the  Secretary  of 
Oommevoe.  anned-only  with  the  threat  of 
tajunetton,  could  force  an  unwilling  auto 
maBufaoturer  to  toe  the  Une  without  an 
Impoealble  amount  of  litigation.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  House  has  an  obligation  to 
•traagthan  the  bill  on  the  floor;  and  the 


Administration,  which  so  warmly  embraced 
the  Seifete  bill,  should  lend  its  support  to 
this  effort.  I 

My  amendment  Is  a  simple  one,  rooted 
in  relevant  history  and  legislation  deal- 
ing with  other  areas  of  the  public  safety. 
The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
any  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  this  act  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties.  It  is  intonceivable  to  me  how 
there  can  be  any  valid  objections  to  such 
a  provision  in  an  act  that  deals  with  the 
safety  of  millions  on  the  highways  of 
our  country.  Why  should  the  auto  in- 
dustry be  placed  in  a  privileged  position 
here,  when  a  host  of  other  industries 
over  whom  safety  legislation  has  been 
enacted  are  subjected  to  criminal  penal- 
ties upon  conviction  for  knowingly  and 
wilfully  violating  the  law?  To  ask  the 
questioRsis  to  answer  it.  A  double  stand- 
ard— one  for  IndiTiduals  and  other  in- 
dustries and  one  fbr  the  automotive  in- 
dustry— is  unjxist  and  unnecessary.  Let 
a  few  examples  do  for  many. 

The  Congress  his  passed  laws  dealing 
with  safety  and  standards  setting  that 
have  provided  for  criminal  penalties  in 
the  area  of  household  refrigerators,  la- 
beling of  hazardous  substances,  brake 
fluids,  seat  belts,  motor  carriers  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
aircraft — concerning  airworthiness  cer- 
tificates, interference  with  navigation, 
explosives  and  so  forth — steam  boilers  on 
vessels,  coal  mlnea^  and  food,  drugs  and 
cosmetics.  Even  the  brake  fluid  and  seat 
belt  legislation,  wtich  was  initiated  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  provided  for  criminal 
fines  and  imprisonment.  I  recall  no  ob- 
jection at  that  time  to  these  criminal 
provisions;  they  were  drafted  into  the 
legislation  from  the  very  beginning  by 
committee  staff.  Yet,  by  the  present 
act  before  us,  these  two  laws  will  be  re- 
pealed and  incorporated  into  the  present 
act's  purposes.  Knowing  and  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  seat  belt  and  brake  fluid 
acts  now  would  incur  a  criminal  penalty; 
when  this  act  is  passed,  such  violation 
would  only  incur  g  civil  penalty.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  public  safety  is  not 
in  need  of  the  most  effective  deterrent 
from  now  on?  5a ve  the  frightening 
disclosures  and  nflws  in  recent  months 
about  automobile  safety  provided  any 
basis  for  a  weaketing  of  the  deterrent 
Impact  that  flows  trom  a  strong  enforce- 
ment section?    I  think  not. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  I^assachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  O'NEnLL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  linanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  atiiltlonal  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMA*.  ^s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  not 
object  if  some  other  Member  aslts  for 
additional  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Oh,  I 
never  object. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Congress  has  decided 
many  times  before  that  the  main  deter- 
rent to  illegal  behavior  by  corporations 
is  the  deterrent  that  is  aimed  to  pierce 
the  corporate  veil  and  attach  to  the  cul- 
pable individual.  That  deterrent  is  the 
criminal  provision.  The  Congress  has 
ai>plied  this  deterrent  to  illegal  behavior 
far  removed  from  hazards  that  can  re- 
sult in  the  death  or  injurj-  of  Innocent 
people.  For  example,  violations  involv- 
ing economic  matters,  such  as  antitrust, 
securities  selling  or  Income  tax  have  long 
established  criminal  penalties  applica- 
ble to  them.  These  economic  activities 
involv^' small  and  large  business  orga- 
nizations. If  there  are  criminal  provi- 
sions in  these  acts  that  deal  primary 
with  monetai-y  matters;  why  should 
there  not  be  criminal  provisions  that 
deal  with  matters  of  human  life,  and 
cover  large  business  organizations  situ- 
ated in  this  country  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries that  come  within  this  act?  Why 
should  a  negligent  driver  be  exposed  to 
criminal  flne  or  imprisonment,  as  is 
presently  the  case,  and  a  knowing  and 
willful  manufacturer  be  exempted  from 
such  judgment? 

The  inclusion  of  criminal  provisions  in 
this  act  indicts  no  one.  It  does  say  that 
anyone  who  knowingly  and  willfully  vi- 
olates this  act.  that  could  result  in  serious 
harm  or  death,  will  be  brought  within  the 
rule  of  the  criminal  law.  It  serves  notice 
to  all  concerned  that  safety  is  serious 
business  and  that  those  responsible  must 
exert  close  care  and  scrutiny  over  their 
decisions  and  supervision.  Thus,  as  is 
true  of  all  effective  deterrents,  the  cliief 
impact  of  a  criminal  provision  will  be 
preventive.  It  will  further  the  climate 
of  rigorous  care  that  must  pervade  the 
automotive  industry  for  the  protection  of 
our  {>eople.  The  administration  of  this 
act  to  achieve  the  maximum  safety  will 
not  be  easy.  It  will  be  even  more  difficult 
if  the  Secretary  has  inadequate  enforce- 
ment tools.  One  thing  Is  certain.  The 
Secretary  bears  a  heavy  responsibility 
and  the  public  will  expect  him  to  bear  it 
well.  To  permit  this  bill  to  pass  without 
enforcement  provisions  suited  and  nec- 
essary to  his  task  will  invite  the  delays 
and  the  wishy-washy  regulatory  per- 
formance that  has  caused  so  much  public 
disillusionment  with  the  processes  of 
Gavemment.  There  is  nothing  more  cal- 
culated to  erode  public  confidence  in 
Goverrunent  than  Congress  giving  a  de- 
partment heavy  responsibility  without 
commensurate  authority.  We  are  rais- 
ing the  public's  expectations  for  greater 
safety;  let  us  move  forward  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  to  pro\ide  a  more  solid  base 
for  their  fulfillment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  hope  I  do  not  take  the  5 
minutes  allotted  to  me,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  administration  when 
they  sent  up  this  bill  did  not  ask  for 
criminal  penalties.     When  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  was  asked  for  a  recom- 
mendation on  this  they  did  not  ask  for 
criminal  penalties.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment said  that  they  did  not  favor  it.  It 
Is  In  the  Record  as  it  was  given  in  the 
other  body,  I  would  like  to  know  who 
the  gentleman  would  single  out  to  charge 
irith  a  crime.  You  cannot  put  a  cor- 
poration in  Jail.  Are  you  going  to  take 
one  of  the  men  down  on  the  line,  the 
foreman,  or  which  one?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  said  that  .the  bill  would 
have  to  be  narrowed  if  criminal  penalties 
are  included. 

Mr.  O'NEILLL  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEIIJ.  of  Massachusetts.  All  I 
want  to  say  is  this:  The  record  of  the 
automobile  industry  Is  this:  They  have 
cut  comers.  They  have  cut  corners 
when  the  safety  of  the  American  public 
has  been  in  question.  They  have  cut 
comers  in  order  to  save  money.  I  think 
those  who  make  decisions  to  cut  corners 
on  matters  of  safety  should  pay  the 
penalty. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Who  are  you  going 
to  put  In  jail? 

Mr.  O'NEIIJ,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
same  as  any  other  act  you  have  on  the 
books  with  regard  to  public  safety. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No  one  could  be 
readily  identifiable. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Just 
like  everj'  other  act  with  regard  to  public 
safety. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  But  you  do  not 
know  who  you  are  going  to  put  in  Jail, 
and  It  would  have  to  be  determined. 
This  would  take  a  long  time.  We  have 
civil  penalties  which  come  to  eight  times 
the  proposed  criminal  penalties.  Tell 
me,  do  you  know  of  any  safety  stand- 
ards statute  in  this  land  where  we  have 
both  dvll  and  criminal  penalties?  You 
cannot  point  to  one.  I  would  say  also 
that  the  Senate  debated  this  at  quite 
some  length.  They  came  up  with  a  vote 
of  62  to  14  against  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  You 
asked  me  to  name  one.  WiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  How 
about  your  present  penalties  with  regard 
to  seat  belts? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  they  do  not. 
They  do  not  have  any  dvll  penalties 
whatsoever. 

I  can  answer  that  very  quickly,  be- 
cause I  was  In  the  committee.  You  can- 
not come  up  with  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
you  now  that  the  FAA  which  runs  the 
ah-lines  of  this  country  do  not  have  any 
criminal  penalties  in  theirs  and  they  can 
take  as  many  as  150  or  more  cm  one  air- 
craft, and  I  would  ctdd  that  one  Is  cer- 
tainly Interested  when  one  gets  on  an 
airplane  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  be 
safe  or  not. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
factors  which  are  involved.  However, 
we  have  criminal,  but  not  civil  penalties 
to  the  seat  belt  and  brake  fluid  laws.  We 
repealed  them  hi  this  because  we  believe 
«  civil  penalties  which  we  fed  are  far 
ihore  effective  and  much  easier  to  api^. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment should  be  vbted  down  overwhdm- 
Ingly. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
like  to  make  this  a  punitive  measure. 
However,  we  are  trying  ^  make  this  an 
effective  measure.  I  do  not  believe  the 
intent  of  this  biH  is  to  punish  people. 
It  is  to  save  lives  and  reduce  Injuries. 
We  have  injunctive  procedures  in  this 
measure,  and  many  other  procedures 
that  can  be  brought  to  t>ear.  For  that 
reason  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  DINGKTJi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
very  clearly  first  of  aU  that  the  function 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  narrow  the  effect 
of  this  statute.  It  is  well  known  to 
students  of  the  law  that  criminal  stat- 
utes are  very  narrowly  construed.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  oommlttee 
in  its  wisdom  did  not  insert  criminal 
penalties. 

F^irthermore,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  require  that  the  violation  of 
this  statute  be  committed  "knowingly 
and  willfully."  This  imposes  an  almost 
impossible  burden  of  proof  on  any  pros- 
ecution. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  Jurisprudence  to  prove.  I  would  point 
out  as  a  former  asslsttmt  prosecutor  it-is 
oftentimes  well  nigh  impossible  to  provk. 

Let  us  look  further  at  this  matter.  We 
are  told  by  the  good  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  my  dear  friend, 
that  this  legislation  Is  not  strong 
enough.  A  look  at  the  bill,  at  what  the 
committee  has  brought  to  the  floor,  dis- 
proves this: 

First  of  all,  for  any  violations  of  this 
statute,  or  for  marketing  an  unsafe  ve- 
hicle, or  for  failure  to  exercise  adequate 
standards  of  care  in  the  manufacture  of 
vehicles,  the  bill  provides  for  aU  civU 
penalties  amoimting  to  $1,000  i>er  vehicle 
or  $1,000  per  tire,  or  $1,000  per  part  of  a 
vehicle  which  is  unsafe — up  to  a  total  of 
$400,000,  certainly  a  most  vigorous  pen- 
alty almost  to  the  point  of  being  confisca- 
tory. 

Second,  we  have  preserved  every  single 
common-law  remedy  that  exists  against 
a  manufacturer  for  the  benefit  of  a  motor 
vehicle  purchaser.  This  means  that  all 
of  the  warranties  and  all  of  the  other  de- 
vices of  common  law  which  are  afforded 
to  the  purchaser,  remain  In  the  buyer, 
and  they  can  be  exercised  against  the 
manufacturer. 

Lastly,  we  have  expressly  authorized 
use  In  the  courts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  full  powers  of  equity  to  enforce 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 
This  means  that  where  there  Is  either 
production  of  or  the  threat  of  produc- 
tion of  an  unsafe  motor  vehicle  the  Sec- 
retary may  go  to  a  court  of  equity  and 
may  enjoin  production  of  the  automobile, 
or  may  seek  such  other  relief  as  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  American  people 
from  having  an  unsafe  motor  vehicle 
placed  upon  the  hlghwmsrs. 

This  power  could  include  af&niuttlve 
injunctions,  to  require  the  manufacturer 
to  take  corrective  action.  It  could  include 
prohibitory  Injunetloos  to  prevent  un- 


safe motor  vehicles  from  going  on  the 
roads.  It  could  Include  Judicially  leveled 
penalties  for  violations  of  oourt  or- 
ders, much  larger  than  the  $400,000  civil 
penalty  authorized  In  the  bUl.  It  could 
Include  criminal  contempt  action,  hy 
which  violation  of  a  court  order  would 
place  the  violator  in  jail  for  so  long 
as  the  oourt  chose.  It  could  Include  civ- 
il contempt,  which  would  mean  placing 
the  Individual  under  restrictions  of  the 
court  until  such  time  as  he  had  purged 
himself  of  the  contempt  and  until  he  had 
complied  vrtth  the  requirements  of  the 
court. 

In  addition.  It  would  afford  the  pos- 
sibility to  the  oourt  and  allow,  where 
so  necessary,  the  levying  of  civil  penal- 
ties by  the  courts  up  to  $1,000  per  vehicle 
or  part  up  to  $400,000,  as  were  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
American  people  and  to  punish  the 
manufacture  of  unsafe  motor  vehicles 
and  parts. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  average 
dvll  penalty  asserted  by  the  committee 
in  lieu  of  a  fine  could  go  up  to  a  total 
of  $400,000,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
standard  of  proof  which  must  be  borne 
under  the  committee  bill  Is  much  dif- 
ferent and  much  better,  If  you  are  Inter- 
ested in  enforcement,  because  a  civil 
penalty  is  leveled  by  the  courts  upon  a 
finding  supported  by  only  a  fair  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence.  It  takes  much 
less  to  sustain  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
Federal  Government  must  prove  beyond 
a  reasonEible  doubt,  a  much  heavier  biir- 
den  of  proof.  v 

The  chairman  of  the  oommlttee 
pointed  out  something  that  should  not 
l>e  lost  upon  this  House.  Who  Is  going 
to  be  charged  with  a  criminal  violation 
imder  this  statute  if  it  is  amended  the 
way  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
would  have  it  amended?  Is  it  going  to 
be  the  president  of  the  corporation  ?  Are 
we  going  to  *%  able  to  say  that  he  will- 
fully and  knowingly  did  this?  "Hie  an- 
swer Is  moat  probably  not.  Is  it  going 
to  be  leveled  against  any  production  offi- 
cial or  engineer  of  the  company?  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  leveled  against  a  production  line 
employee  of  the  company?  Indeed,  it 
could  be,  under  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachuaetts,  leveled 
against  any  person  who  happens  to  be 
in  the  employ  6f  the  amipany,  from  the 
highest  official  to  the  lowest  paid  Jani- 
torial or  custodial  employee,  including 
sweepers  as  well  as  those  who  work  upon 
the  assembly  lines. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  standard  of 
proof  required — that  is,  that  a  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  violated  the 
law — would  Impose  such  a  burden  on  the 
Federal  Government  that  it  Is  highly 
doubtful  that  any  prosecution  of  this 
kind  would  ever  be  successfully  carried 
out. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  *111 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  be  very  pleued 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wonder  If  we 
could  set  a  time  limit  on  this  duebtte.    I 
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wonder  if^  a  Umlb  ^C  5  minutes  or  10 
minutes  trom  nov  could  be  set. 

:Mr.MOfiS.  If  t2iU  debate  on  the  sub- 
ioet  of  time  is  going  to  continue,  I  do 
not  yield  further  until  I  tan  given  com- 
I>esuating  time. 

lir.  STAOOBRS.  Could  we  say  5 
minutes  after  6  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  will 
be  concluded? 

Mr.  SPRINaER.    Ur.  Chairman 

Mr.  MCMS8.  I  refuse  to  yield  furth^ 
unless  I  am  afforded  additional  time  to 
give  me  my  full  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  refused  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman  and^  gen- 
tlemen, I  find  myself  in  the  same 
dilenuna  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  there  Is  such  vigorous  (^po- 
sition to  providing  a  criminal  penalty  for 
willfully  and  knowingly  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing of  repealing  the  administrative  or 
dvU  penalties  that  are  provided.  Re- 
member that  in  this  act  we  are  not  deal- 
ing only  with  the  large  automobile  manu- 
facturers or  assemblers.  We  are  deeding 
with  many  people  who  are  real  fly-by- 
nlght  artiste— accessory  shops. 

We  had  testimony  just  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  committee,  and  we  finally  had  to 
report  out  a  bill  fixing  standards  for 
brake  fluids,  because  we  foiuid  people 
were  knowingly  and  willfully  selling  in 
interstate  commerce,  brake  fluids  that 
woiild  break  down  under  noimal  oper- 
ating temperature.  Yes,  we  also  provided 
criminal  penalties  for  seat  belts  which 
failed  to  meet  any  reasonable  tests  of 
■treogth. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  we  are 
dealing  with  this  very  complex  industry, 
composed  only  of  totally  responsible  In- 
dividuals. The  record  is  too  complete 
with  Instances  to  diqnrove  that  theory. 

No  damage  is  done  by  adding  this  sec- 
ond gun  to  the  arsenal  to  deal  with  those 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  violate— It 
deals  with  the  matter  of  those  who  im- 
port, those  who  offer  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  not  Just  necessarily  the  very 
few  manufacturers  of  automobiles.  Let 
ua  stop  cmMlderlng  this  legldatlon  only 
In  oontezt  with  the  more  responsible  seg- 
ment. Remember,  there  are  many  who 
are  not  in  that  category. 

I  lurge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HABVEY  of  l*l«».^^y^  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  (^position  to 
the  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
bare  has  complained  that  the  present 
penalties  in  this  bill  are  by  any  means 
tnadequate.  It  has  been  stated  that  we 
•hould  add  another  gun.  Butletmeaak 
this:  Is  the  possible  fine  of  $400,000  not 
enough  of  a  dvU  penalty? 

I  can  think  of  a  good  many  auto  In- 
dustriea-^^ter  aU.  timf  art  not  aU  Ford, 
and  they  are  not  aU  General  Motors: 
there  are  a  good  many  small  ones  as 
veH  who  make  trucks  and  parts— for 
WlKsn  the  $400,000  Sne  would  be  disas- 
trous and  Immediately  jnA  them  in 
bankruptcjf'.    b  not  the  .power  of  in- 
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Junction,  the  p^wer  of  restraint  that 
goes  with  injunction  enough?  It  has 
been  said  that,  no,  instead  we  should 
add  another  gun^  Let  me  say  this,  that 
we  are  not  adding  another  gun.  Iiutead 
we  BLie  doing  Just  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Evkgeix],  who  proceeded 
me,  said,  we  art  narrowing  the  con- 
struction. 

Let  me  read  to' you  from  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Attoxtiey  General  In  this  re- 
gard, to  the  chafttnan  of  the  committee 
in  the  other  body.    He  said : 

We  would  not  ^nerally  favor  imposition 
cut  criminal  penalties  for  violation  of  the  act. 
Were  criminal  san^lons  created,  the  statute 
nilght  have  to  be  Xiarrowed  In  the  respects 
w©  have  noted,  aid  It  would  undoubtedly 
receive  a  narrower  Judicial  construction. 

This  Is  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  made  to  effectively  a  minute 
ago.  My  point  to  you  is  that  by  doing 
what  this  amenc^ent  suggests,  instead 
of  adding  anothar  gun,  we  are  in  effect 
making  a  weak^  bill,  because  we  are 
making  a  provision  that  is  going  to  be 
construed  more  nkrrowly  and  is  going  to 
affect  a  more  United  number  of  people. 
The  provision  as  lit  is  drafted  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  broader  bUl  and  will  affect 
more  people  and  will  bring  about  more 
In  the  field  of  safety  and  compiUsory 
standards. 

I  point  out,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  is 
a  new  field  of  leglsflation  for  the  Congress. 
For  more  than  30  Shears  the  auto  industry 
has  been  ttunlng  out  vehicles  and,  by 
aU  statistics,  safe  vehicles. 

This  Is  a  tremendously  Important  In- 
dustry not  only  Ir^  the  State  of  Michigan, 
which  I  happen  to  represent  but  across 
America.  It  is  tremendously  imjsortant 
to  our  economy. 

One  out  of  seven  Americans  directly 

^ains  his  livellhodd  from  this  particular 

Industry.     In  tl^  district  I  represent 

more  than  a  majority  are  directly  or 

indirectly  affected  by  it. 

This  Congress  iiould  in  its  wisdom  go 
slow  in  this  regarp  and  should  not  jump 
Into  something  histily,  when  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  do  not  even 
know  the  man  in  the  plant  whom  we  will 
level  criminal  penalties  against. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  thugs  and 
hoodlums.  We  are  dealing  with  a  re- 
sponsible industry.  I  am  proud  of  them, 
both  the  automobile  executive  and  the 
man  on  the  line  dissembling  vehicles  or 
making  parts. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  Is 
disrupt  a  major  industry.  It  would  make 
the  executive  afndd  to  make  decisions. 
It  would  make  the  worker  afraid  to  do 
his  Job. 

I  wholeheartedly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  at  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of^ords. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maasachuseats  already  has  been 
reoognizeci  under  ihe  5-minute  rule,  and 
Is  not  entitled  to  further  recognition. 

The  question  is  nn  the  amendment  of - 
farad  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CNezlx.;!  . 

•nie  question  wae  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  bf  Mr.  O'Nsnx  of  Mas- 


sachtisetts)    there  were — ayes  15   noM 
120.  ^ 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AiBOTDUJOrt  OrrKRSD    BT   lU.   MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofler 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss :  On  pu* 
80  strike  out  lines  22  and  28  and  renumb« 
succeeding  paragraphs  and  any  rerer*nc« 
thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  M068.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Moa- 
bers  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  believe 
this  amendment  is  controversial,  i  have 
discussed  it  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  minority  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  would 
strike  the  definition  of  "person"  as  con- 
tained in  this  proposed  statute,  and 
therefore  fall  back  on  title  I  and  the  defl- 
nition  of  "person,"  broadening  It,  and  I 
feel  in  a  constructive  manner. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  whether  this  is  the  amendment 
which  we  discussed  previously? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OrtTBED     BT     MR.     MOBS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On  page 
68,  line  1,  after  "State"  Insert  "a  poUtlea: 
subdivision  thereof". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  controversial.  It  makes 
it  quite  clesu-  that  a  district  attorney  or 
a  city  prosecutor  could  seek  information 
from  the  drivers  license  registry  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  present  language  is  rather  confused. 
It  states  "at  the  request  of  a  State."  It 
does  not  say  who  in  the  State  makes  the 
request.  It  is  not  clear  at  all  whether  a 
district  attorney,  a  coimty  or,  as  I  say,  a 
city  prosecutor  could  forward  a  request 
and  have  it  re^wnded  to.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  also  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  believe 
it  is  also  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  oa 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HERLONQ.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  In  or- 
der to  make  an  inouiry  of  the  dlstin- 
gulshed,<chairman  of  the  committee.  On 
page  29  of  the  bill,  on  line  18.  under  the 
definitions,  a  motor  vehicle  Is  defined  u 
meaning  "any  vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by 
mechanical  power  manufactured  Pri- 
marily for  use  on  the  public  street*. 
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roads,  and  highways,  except  any  vehicle 
operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails." 

Do  I  understand  that  this  means  the 
provisions  of  this  law  do  not  apply  to  off 
highway  vehicles  or  vehicles  such  as  In- 
dianapolis race  cars  which  are  towed  to 
and  from  the  race  track  or  modified  stock 
cars  which  are  geared  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  be  used  on  the  highways? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct.  My 
Interpretation  would  be  It  does  not  apply 
to  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member  where  in  this 
bill  the  public  is  guaranteed  quality  con- 
trol. The  manufacturer  cannot  guaran- 
tee quality  control,  because  If  he  insists 
on  the  representative  of  the  labor  union 
to  perform  quality  control,  they  could 
walk  off  the  Job.  That  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  manufacturer.  All  of  us  know 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  our  own 
experience  where  there  are  obvious  de- 
fects In  our  cars  which  we  buy  which 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer  but 
the  negligence  of  some  employee.  Does 
this  bill  give  the  manufacturer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  guarantee  to  the  xising  public 
that  there  will  be  quality  control  as  part 
and  parcel  of  this  law?  You  cannot 
Impute  all  of  these  faults  to  the  manu- 
facturer exclusively. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  lam 
askmg  one  first. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
ylrid. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  a  safety  bill  and 
not  a  quaUty  control  bUl.  Although, 
quality  has  to  come  into  safety.  We  are 
Insisting  that  everything  be  done  to  make 
the  car  safe. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  But 
you  do  not  give  the  manufacturer  an 
opportunity  to  guarantee  that  his  em- 
ployees will  give  the  using  public  a  prod- 
uct which  is  safe  f rwn  obvious  defects  on 
the  part  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  haye  a  provision 
to  here  that  every  car  turned  out  must 
be  certified  as  in  confca^pance  with 
safety  standards  before  it  goes  to  the  first 
buyer. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
you  knew  anything  about  the  automobile 
business,  you  would  know  this  cannot  be 
done. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    We  have  it  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
plow,  but  you  will  find  out.  You  ought 
to  give  the  manufacturer  some  credit  for 
^ething,  and  you  are  not  dohig  it  In 

Now  I  would  lUte  to  inquire  of  the 
^nking  minority  member  as  to  the  same 
wing.  Is  the  manufacturer  given  any 
OKJortunity  to  compel  his  employees  to 
Warantee  that  their  product  is  not 
»r»ught  with  negligence? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  not  sure  that 
i  understand  the  gentleman's  quesUon. 
i  nave  no  brief  for  the  manufacturers. 
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I  shall  be  h«)py  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  if  I  am  sure  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  I  do 
not  ttiuik  that  your  bill  protects  the 
using  public  inaofar  as  onployees  are 
concerned.  If  you  give  all  the  punish- 
ment to  the  manufacturers  and  none  to 
the  employees 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  WeU.  may  I  say  that 
there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

Now,  you  might  liave  an  employee 
down  here  who  might  turn  out  a  defec- 
tive piece  of  equipment  or  a  defective 
aut<HUobiIe  under  the  language  which  we 
put  in  this  bill,  but  the  company,  collec- 
tively, is  liable.  We  do  not  exempt  any 
employee  specifically. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Well, 
say,  a  manufacturer 'insisted  upon  a  per- 
formance on  the  steering  wheel  which 
they  compelled  the  employees  to  perform 
and  they  refused  to  do  It. 

Is  there  any  redress  on  the  part  of  the 
public? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  do  I  under- 
stand that  if  he  ordered  an  employee  to 
carry  out  a  safety  fimction  which  he  be- 
lieves will  make  his  product  safe,  and 
there  Is  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee, there  is  no  punishment? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Well, 
thej'  walk  off  the  job.  The  gentleman 
has  heard  of  that,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
they  do  It  every  day. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  and  you  can 
fine  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  How- 
ever, where  has  a  manufacturer  got  any 
redress? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  fmther,  the  only 
redress  he  would  have  would  be  to  fire 
an  employee  for  negligence,  and  if  he 
did  not  follow  the  safety  standards  set 
up  by  the  company,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, under  almost  any  company  rules  or 
under  any  union  rules,  that  you  have  a 
right  to  fire  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  You 
fire  them  and  watch  them  tie  up  the 
whole  process.  Everybody  in  the  coun- 
try knows  this  and  everybody  in  this 
House  knows  this. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  employees 
of  the  automobile  manufacturers  would 
in  any  way  try  to  turn  out  a  product  that 
was  not  safe  and  qp  to  the  standards  that 
the  company  requires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  these 
employees  drive  these  cars  themselves. 
Their  own  safety  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  and  the  respon- 
sible people  who  represent  these  em- 
ployees reoognize  that  it  is  in  their  best 
interert  to  turn  out  a  quality  product. 
There  are  probably  always  some  things 
that  can  happen.  But,  by  and  Isu^e, 
these  employees  are  going  to  turn  out  a 


quality  product  because  they  drive  them 
themselves. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.   Iwffl 
say  that  that  has  not  been  my  experience. 
I  wish  they  could  have  been  made  to 
drive  some  of  the  care  I  have  owned. 
tMxmiKxtn  ormsD  bt   kk.  csalxt 

Mr.  CRALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofle* 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 
Amendmant  offered   by  Mr.   Ckaut:    On 

page  34,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
at  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secr«tary  »h»H 
establl&h  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stMid- 
ards  requiring  that  every  motor  vehicle  used 
or  to  be  used  as  a  schoolbus  shaU  be 
equipped  at  each  paaaenger  Mat  location  with 
a  seat  belt." 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
only  take  a  few  minutes  on  this  ametid- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  justifiable  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
expert  testimony  ar»d  statistics  which 
have  been  offered  to  prove  that  seat  belts 
have  been  a  factor  in  safety  in  private 
vehicles,  in  Oovermnent  vehicles,  and  In 
any  other  vehlole. 

I  think  It  is  foolish  for  us  to  write 
a  piece  of  legislation  providing  for  na- 
tional safety  and  not  protect  the  welfare 
of  CHir  children  who,  in  my  opinion,  are 
om-  most  important  and  valuable  assets. 

We  have  required  many  safety  fea- 
tures  on  schocribuses,  and  I  feel  that  It 
is  proper  and  fitting  to  require  in  this 
legislation  that  schoolbuses  be  equipped 
and  required  to  be  equipped  with  seat 
belts. 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Chairxnan,  win 

the  gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  CRALEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  ~ 
man. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  isi.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman's  amendnwnt  require  all 
of  these  schoolbuses  to  be  equipped  with 
seat  belts,  or  Just  newly  manufactured 
schoolbuses? 

Mr.  CRAUsnr.  The  amendment  re- 
quires that  every  motor  vehicle  used  or 
to  be  used  as  a  schoolbus  be  equipped 
with  the  seat  belts.  This  would  i^ply 
to  not  only  new  ones,  but  to  those  school- 
buses  already  In  use. 

Mr.  DINGEXlu  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, then,  because  I  can  see  that  the 
interstate  conmierce  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  Constitution 
would  afford  M)propriate  authori^  for 
dealing  with  the  question  of  these  vehi- 
cles that  are  to  be  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  in  the  future,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  under  what  power  can  the 
Congress  constitutionally  legislate  the 
use  of  seat  belts  on  all  schoolbuses.  In- 
cluding those  which  are  not  sold  or  oper- 
ated in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  CRALEY.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  an  attorney, 
and  I  would  liave  to  bow  to  the  gentle- 
man on  that  question.  My  feeling  is 
that  if  the  legislation  is  passed  it  wlU 
be  required,  and  would  be  mandatory 
that  In  order  for  these  motor  vehiclM 
to  operate,  that  they  would  have  to  have 
seat  belts. 
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Mr.  IHNOELL.  Ut.  Chaliman,  I 
ttitnk  that  If  tbe  gentleman  were  to 
cbange  tali  amendiBait  to  say  that  It 
would  apply  to  motor  vehicles  sold  In 
interstate  commerce  for  service  as  school- 
buses,  and  they  should  be  fully  equlK>ed 
with  seat  belts,  that  would  be  one  thing. 
I  think  It  would  be  constitutional  and 
I  ijersonally  would  support  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment when  we  go  back  and  deal  much 
more  broadly  than  I  feel  we  should,  and 
the  amendment  raises  this  pcu-tlcular 
problem,  but  here  without  that  proviso 
In  It  there  might  very  well  be  a  broad 
constitutional  question  that  I,  as  an  at- 
torney, cannot  answer. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  leave  that  to  the  opinion  of  the 
courts.  My  amendment  would  require 
this  safety  feature,  and  I  will  let  it  stand 
at  that. 

Mr.  COUiCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  potnt  in  the  Rsooso  and 
9eak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Misslsdppir 
There  was  no  objectton. 
Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  desire  to  apolo- 
gise to  the  Members  of  the  Hoiiae  for  di- 
gressing from  this  Important  discussion 
of  an  important  bill.    But* since  I  do  not 
take  the  floor  very  often,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  doing  so  now  and  speaking 
out  of  order. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  part  of  the 
ovwall  Communist  conspiracy  in  this 
country  right  here  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the 
caucus  ro<Hn  of  the  Old  House  OfBce 
Building  where  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amartean  Activities  is  attempting  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  Communist  participa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  tkwart  the  war  efforts 
of  this  country  In  Vietnam.  The  disor- 
der, the  turmoil  and  the  rioting  which 
has  occurred  in  the  committee  room  to- 
day is  nothing  short  of  a  demonstration 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  to  destroy 
our  Government.  These  people  operate 
In  every  field  where  they  can  push  their 
way  in. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me,  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi,  and  I  am  sure  to  this 
House  'is  the  conduct  of  the  witnesses 
sul^Knaed  by  the  committee  and  their 
attom^s  in  these  hearings  today. 

We  have  Just  learned  not  only  that  a 
number  of  the  witnesses  were  seized  by 
police  and  marshals  and  placed  in  Jail, 
but  also  one  of  their  attorneys,  Arthur 
Klnoy.  was  also  incarcerated  for  his  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  efforts  to  disrupt  the 
orderU^  procedure  of  the  c<»nmlttee. 
And  who  is  this  man,  Arthur  Klnoy? 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  16  last 
year  I  advised  the  House  that  Arthur 
Kinoar  and  William  M.  Kunstler,  both 
New  York  City  lawyers,  together  with 
Benjunln  E.  Smith,  Morton  Stavls,  and 
WQUwi  L.  Hlggs  were  listed  as  attiKneys 
for  the  contestants  In  the  moven£it  by 
the  Mlsslaslppl  Freedom  Democratic 
Party— an  offshoot  of  8HCC—t/ unseat 
the  MIsslsslpi^  delegation  in  thil  House. 
And.  I  further  advised  the  HMise  that 
this  movement  was  a  part  and  particle  of 
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the    Communist   conspiracy.     In    that    the  motivation  or  the  personal  character 
statement  I  furttier  pointed  out  that  of     of  these  attorneys,  who  include  amoM 


the  159  lawyers  listed  in  the  brief  of  the 
contestants,  14  are  Identified  Commu- 
nists, a  total  of  6$  or  over  one-third  have 
some  kind  of  Communist  or  Communist- 
front  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cited  the  record  of 
Arthur  Klnoy  and  I  read  it  now  as  fol- 
lows: 

Arthur  Klnoy,  Nfew  York  City:  Member  of 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  vice  president  In 
1954;  member  of  executive  committee  for 
the  American  Stu<]^nt  Union  which  baa  been 
cited  as  Commuiiut  by  five  Investigating 
committees;  attortiey  for  Communist-con - 
troUed  United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  Union;  attorney  for  Ethel  and  Ju- 
lius Rosenberg,  extcuted  spies;  attorney  for 
Steve  Nelson,  the  international  Commvmlst 
leader;  member  of  law  firm  which  received 
payments  from  various  Communist  groups 
Including  the  Committee  for  Justice  for 
Uorton  Sobell,  and  the  Labor  Youth 
League,  CoNGREsai©NAi.  Rbcord,  volunie  ill. 
part  2,  page  1950. 

I  further  read  the  reference  to  Wil- 
liam M.  Kunstler  as  follows: 

William  M.  Kunstler.  New  York  City :  Fea- 
tured speaker  at  tally  sponsored  by  Com- 
munist-front grouf ,  Citizen*  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Liberties;  has  appeared  on 
platform  with  idedtlfled  Communists  Carl 
Braden,  Frank  Wilkinson,  and  Henry  Win- 
ston; counsel  for  aouthern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund.  CotroKEssioNAi.  RrcoKD,  vol- 
ume 111,  part  2,  page  1960. 

Incidentally,  I  point  out  that  the  Wil- 
liam L.  Higgs  cit«d.  now  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  W81S  disbarred  on  a  morals  charge 
in  Mississippi. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed  out 
that  these  same  lawyers  were  the  attor- 
neys who  attempted  to  enjoin  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  from 
holding  these  liearlngs.  After  Klnoy 
was  arrested,  this  same  William  L.  Higgs 
is  now  along  with  the  same  William  M. 
Kunstler  in  the  iittempt  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  procedure  of  a  committee  of  this 
Congress  and  were  among  those  other 
lawyers  who  wallted  out  of  the  commit- 
tee today  In  an  attempt  to  show  their 
contempt  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  pressure 
groups  that  bombarded  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  unseat  the  duly  elected 
Members  of  the  House  from  Mississippi. 
I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  mtmbership  and  to  again 
ptolnt  out  Euid  emphasize  this  Communist 
conspiracy  to  destroy  our  cherished 
American  form  of  government. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  not  like  the 
Record  to  leave  the  impression  for  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  Rbcord  that  the 
154  attorneys  to  whom  the  gentleman 
refers — a  great  number  of  whom  are 
from  San  Francisco — including  attor- 
neys from  some  of  our  leading  law 
firms 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes;  you  had  a  good 
representation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gehtleman  is  not  trying 
directly  or  indirectly  to  Impugn  either 


them,  many  of  the  most  dlstinguiabed 
fellow  memibers  of  the  bar,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Record  most  clear  od 
that  point. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  get  the  gentleman'i 
implication. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  would 
further  like  to  state  that  neither  the 
real  or  alleged  conduct  of  a  client  can 
properly  be  imputed  to  his  attorney. 

May  I  pose  this  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman: The  gentleman,  I  would  hope 
would  fully  understand  the  great  diffl- 
culty  anyone  mentioned  on  the  floor  ol 
this  House  Is  confronted  with— speaking, 
as  the  gentleman  does,  imder  the  cloak 
of  congressional  immunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  ttse 

gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.   Mr.  Chairman.  1 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

I  desire  to  speak  brlrfly  to  the  subject 
that  is  before  us.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gested  an  amendment  dealing  with 
safety  belts  in  school  buses,  et  cetera.  I 
have  been  studying  that  subject  lor  ] 
years.  Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  « 
bill  to  do  that.  We  discussed  it  in  our 
committee.  But  we  feel,  and  I  think  tt 
is  a  fact,  that  the  Interstate  Commera 
Commission  has  authority  to  provide 
safety  devices  on  any  vehicle  under  thdr 
Jurisdiction,  and  that  includes  many 
schoolbuses.  Interstate  buses,  and  » 
forth.  They  have  already  armouneed 
that  they  plan.  I  believe,  to  go  ahead  and 
require  that.  With  that  information 
from  the  ICC.  we  did  not  take  it  up 
specifically  hi  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentJCTian  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  did  not  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  still  before  the  House.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
that  we  are  giving  the  Secretary  the 
right  to  put  these  in  and  to  proceed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  tmiendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Craley]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Mk 
imanimous  consent  that  sdl  debate  on  the 
bill  terminate  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virgtala? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waogonnxr]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  fratight  with  danger  and  a« 
such  it  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. I  shall  vote  for  it  with  reluctance 
and  fear  for  I  am  fearful  the  day  will 
come  when  we  will  regret  this  acttoa 
It  does  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  private  enter- 
prise and  it  does  weaken  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  For  this  reason  I  have 
trouble  understanding  why  the  automo- 
tive industry  wants  this  legislation.  But 
they  say  they  do  for  the  reason  it  wlD 
produce  safer  cars  we  are  told.  Indeed 
I  hope  they  are  right  and  I  am  wron*. 


Certainly  we  should  build  cars  as  safe 
as  possible  but  we  must  realize  that  prices 
will  be  Increased.  We  can  build  houses 
that  will  not  bum  but  who  can  afford 

them? 

The  administration  asked  for  authority 
to  control  design  but  the  committee,  in 
its  wisdom,  deleted  this  from  the  bill. 
They  will  be  back  again  with  this  request. 
Wait  and  see. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  decide 
what  is  safe  and  what  is  unsafe  when 
will  they  say  you  cannot  build  converti- 
bles and  hardtop  convertibles  because 
they  fall  to  offer  as  much  protection  as 
sedans  when  turned  over  in  an  accident? 
Or  when  will  certain  colors  be  outlawed 
because  they  are  harder  to  see  imder 
certain  conditions? 

Where  and  on  what  btisls  does  the  as- 
sumption come  from  that  the  Govem- 
ment  has  or  can  get  personnel  who  know 
more  about  building  cars  than  those  in 
industry'?  Must  every  spare  part  be 
manufactured  to  a  Government  stand- 
ard before  it  can  be  sold? 

Is  the  Government  to  duplic'ate  the  re- 
search and  development  facilities  of  in- 
dustry? Are,  in  the  end,  prices  to  be  sub- 
sidized with  hidden  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  grants  for  research,  test,  and  de- 
velopment, the  cost  of  which  must  or 
will  not  be  recovered  in  the  sale  price  of 
the  car? 

Many  more  questions  can  be  raised  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  bill  rises  or 
falls  on  whether  or  not  commonsense  is 
employed  in  its  administration.  To  be 
sure,  more  commonsense  will  be  required 
than  has  been  used  in  the  Beautification 
Act,  for  example,  to  date. 

I  have  always  been  guided  by  the  rule 
of  "when  in  doubt — don't."  I  am  in 
doubt  today.  The  man  behind  the  wheel 
Is  the  greatest  safety  factor  of  all 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Henderson  1. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Henderson  > 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brtef  statement 
to  the  House  and  pose  a  question  to  the 
chairman  or  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
creates  a  new  agency  and  a  new  function. 
I  have  looked  through  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill,  and  I  cannot  find  any 
reference  to  the  compliance  with  Public 
law  801.  I  would  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  this  law,  originating  from 
the  Manpower  Subcommittee  that  I  have 
tne  honor  to  chair,  requires  the  execu- 
tive department  to  furnish  with  Its  report 
to  the  committees  of  Congress  the  man- 
power implications  of  legislation  pro- 
P°fa  by  the  executive,  that  would  re- 
Wire  new  functions  or  create  new 
agencies. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  chairman 
or  some  member  of  the  committee  can 
""onn  the  committee  at  this  time  how 
™my  new  Federal  employees  this  new 
»«mcy  will  require  and  give  us  some  Idea 
01  the  payroU  or  manpower  cost  if  the 
»U  Is  enacted. 

tJj^J**  ^  ^^  distinguished  chairman 
from  West  Vh-ginla  for  a  reply. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  agency  was  added  in 
executive  session  and  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  executive  department,  so 
we  do  not  have  the  number. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  May  I  ask  the 
fiuther  question:  Does  the  committee 
have  In  its  file  any  Information  for  the 
members  of  the  oommlttee  as  to  the  man- 
power cost  of  the  new  agency? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  cost  of  the  new 
agency?  No.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
cost  would  be  too  much  more. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  like  to 
put  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
other  committee  chairmen  on  notice 
again,  that  Public  Law  801  is  an  act  of 
Congress  which  should  be  complied  with. 
I  recognize  that  the  chairman  in  this 
Instance  makes  the  point  that  the  new 
agency  was  created  by  the  committee, 
and  was  not  a  recOTimendation  of  the 
executive,  but  I  believe  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  801.  Congress  indicated 
that  It  wants  this  information  on  hand 
in  every  committee  as  it  considers  a  bill. 
We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  see  that 
Public  Law  801  is  complied  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  this  is  a 
strange  situation,  when  no  member  of 
the  committee  can  tell  us  what  this  bill 
will  cost  in  terms  of  additional  man- 
power. There  is  not  one.  but  two  agen- 
cies are  being  created  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  well  pointed  out,  this  committee  has 
completely  Ignored  Public  Law  801. 
which  is  mandatorj'  with  respect  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  agency  or  the  expan- 
sion of  an  old  agency.  I  am  surprised — 
I  am  shocked  to  learn  we  can  get  no 
figures,  not  even  an  estimate,  of  the 
manpower  cost  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  that 
specific  monetary  authorizations  are  in 
the  biU  before  us.  The  bUl  sets  forth  the 
authorized  appropriations  In  dollar 
amounts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how 
many  additional  employees  there  will 
be? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know  but 
we  have  set  up  the  monetary  limit  and  It 
cannot  go  t>eyorxl  that.  We  can  give 
you  a  breakdown  of  the  totals.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  me  to  say  what  they 
are? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  scarcely  an  an- 
swer to  the  question.  Public  Law  801 
requires  the  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  said  before  today.  I  favor  this  bill, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  It,  but  it  Is  not  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  It  puts  the 
emphasis  where  It  does  not  belong. 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  Memibers 
would  pay  particuJUw  attention  to  the  bill 


which  perhaps  will  come  up  as  the  next 
order  of  business  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  bill  out  of  the  Public 
Works  Oommlttee.  which  really  has  great 
possibilities  for  doing  scMnethlng  aboot 
preventing  the  accidents,  the  deaths,  and 
the  injuries  on  our  highways. 

I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think  this 
bill  is  going  to  solve  any  proUem,  be- 
cause there  are  no  statistics  whatsoever 
which  indicate  that  the  design  of  the 
automobile  is  a  factor  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  ieaths  and  injuries  on  the  high- 
ways today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

DiNGELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  committee  has 
exercised  great  wisdom  in  reporting  to 
this  Congress  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
legislation  I  believe  we  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  considering  within  that 
committee,  and  I  suspect  within  any 
committee  of  the  Congress.  It  does  full 
equity  and  Justice  to  the  public  hiterest, 
providing  for  adequate  safety  and  safety 
standards  for  the  American  motoring 
public  and  the  American  people. 

More  Importantly,  it  will  do  this  In 
such  a  way  as  to  not  unduly  Jeopardize 
the  legitimate  hiterests  of  the  auto 
manufacturers. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  also  to  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hebtoeksow], 
who  spoke  in  the  well  not  long  ago.  that 
this  committee  has  adhered  very  care- 
fully to  matters  and  cost  estimates  ap- 
proved within  the  budget  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  the  cost  of  this  agency 
and  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  also  point  out  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  also  to  the  other 
gentleman  on  his  feet  at  this  time,  of 
being  bound  by  some  previous  legislation 
in  my  consideration  of  legislation  which 
happeixs  to  be  before  me.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentlemen  that  the  minute 
this  Congress  permits  itself  to  be  en- 
crusted by  ancient  and  hoary  statutes,  or 
by  other  statutes  which  may  or  may  not 
have  relevancy,  It  will  cease  to  be  the 
great  deliberative  body  needed  by  the 
people  of  this  land. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  Just  a  moment,  but  I  would  point 
out  to  my  good  friend  I  expect  that  the 
departments  downtown  in  staflUng  to 
carry  out  the  functions  required  by  this 
legislation  will  exercise  great  prudence. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  this  committee 
and  every  member  on  it  that  these  mat- 
ters will  be  conducted  with  great  cart 
and  circumspection. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chaimuua.  2 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleldljoe.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Public  Law 
801  requires  the  executive  department  to 
report  to  the  Coogress.  and  I  hope  Vbat, 
the  gentleman  will  Join  ui  In  InsiBtliig 
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that  tbe  toceeutlve  dspArtmant  comply 
with  laws  enacted  by  th«  CoHgi-ea. 

Hm  chairman.  The  CtuOr  reoog- 
ntMs  tlie  gentleman  ftom  OaUfornla 
Clfr.  Idoaal  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Cbalrman  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  CoMmltte%  I  tidce 
this  time  because  much  mention  has 
been  made  here  today  of  persona  respon- 
stbto  for  the  legislation  now  before  us. 
I  want  to  take  eognlifiance  of  the  wry 
significant  and  constructive  role  played 
by  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
former  Representative  Kenneth  Roberts 
of  Alabama,  who  was  the  true  pioneer  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  In  first  imder- 
taklng  the  extensive  hearings  and  Initia- 
ting the  studies  which  have  led  to  an 
increasing  focus  of  public  attention  on 
the  serious  problem  of  carnage  on  our 
highways.  He  can  take  oiedlt  quite 
properly  for  legislation  enacted  to  popu- 
larise and  to  require  the  use  of  the  seat 
belt.  He  can  take  great  credit  for  the 
padded  dash  and  he  can  take  credit  for 
other  significant  forward  steps  not  al- 
ways embraced  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
automotive  Industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Staggers]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
two  gentlemen  who  questicoied  the  cost 
of  this.  It  Is  embodied  in  the  bill.  The 
cost  of  this  title  is  embodied  here,  and 
It  tells  you  very  plainly  what  It  is  and 
It  will  not  exceed  that.  It  Is  $51  million 
over  a  3 -year  period. 

I  do  not  have  time  now  to  yield 
becaiise  I  want  to  get  one  or  two  other 
points  across.  It  is  very  clear  and  It 
sajra  that  this  Is  the  cost  of  this  title  of 
the  bill.  This  Is  only  one  part  of  the 
safety  features  that  we  are  trying  to  as- 
sure. This  takes  care  of  the  vehicle. 
Also,  we  must  consider  the  driver  and 
the  highways.  These  will  be  taken  up 
In  the  nej^t  bill.  They  are  very  Impor- 
tant. 

"We  have  done  the  very  best  we  can  to 
bring  to  the  House  a  good  bill.  We  have 
made  It  the  strongest  and  best  bill  that 
this  committee  could  possibly  endorse. 

B«r.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate  and  commend  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Oie  committee  for  their  help, 
because  I  know  of  no  single  objection 
which  has  been  brought  up  In  any  way 
to  make  this  a  good  bill  which  has  not 
been  embodied  in  the  bill.  We  do  think 
it  Is  a  good  bill  and  commend  it  to  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  eonimittee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  oommlttee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  alrreed  to. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Oommlttee  rises. 

^Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair 
Mr.  Daddamo,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wh(de  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
ttlM^havlng  had  under  consideration 
the  MR  (RJl  13aS8>  to  provide  for  a 
•ootdlbatM  hatlonal  safety  program  and 
mjmln,  and  prapnty  damaga  which 
awtor  vtbkOm  In  tatestatc  commerce 
t»taduce  taaflc  aooidCBts  and  the  deattis. 
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tajurles,  and  ptoperty  damage  which 
occur  in  such  accidents,  pursnant  to 
House  Reaolutioh  965,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adapted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKE*.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  questloft  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  STAOOERs.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  Springer 
amendment. 

"Hie  SPEAKHl.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  anj'  other  amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  wUl  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  34,  Une  14,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Springer)  there 
were — ayes  75,  n^es  98. 

Mr.  SPRlNQaR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  th«  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas  168,  nays  205,  not  voting  59, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  2281 

YtAS— 168 
■Coofcy  Jannan 

Cordett  Johnson,  Pa. 

Crasier  Jonas 

Cunningham      Jones,  Mo. 
Curtln  Jonea,  N.O. 

Curtis  Keith 

D*rte  Komegay 

Davte,  Wis.  Kunkel 

Der«lnsfcl  Kupferman 

De\rlhe  Laird 

Dickinson  Langen 

Dola  Latta 

Dowdy  Lennon 

Downing  Lipscomb 

Duntan,  Tenn.   McClory 
Dwy»r  Mcculloch 

Edwards,  Ala.      McDade 
Slst^orth  MacQregor 

Erleaborn  MallUard 

Flno  Marsh 

Fouataln  Martin,  Nebr. 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson,  m 

Andrews. 
Qeorge  W. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

BeU 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooxofleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 

Broyhiu.  N.C. 

Bpoyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

BurleaoD 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

CahUl 

Carter 

CMey 

C5ederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawsbn,  Del 

dwelaiMl 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Oonable 

Ocnte 


Prelkighuyaen   Mathiaa 


Pulttn,  Pa. 

Puqta 

OaUilngs 

Gett*8 

OoodeU 

atoi 

QtOTtT 

Gub«Br 

Guniey 

HaK«h,  Caltf. 

Hall  . 

Hallack 

Hal  pern 

Hanatn,  Idaho 

Hard* 

Harsba 

Harv*y.  Ind 

HarHy,  Mich. 

Ben^Kson 

Hort«n 

Hosoier 

Hutovlnaon 


May 

Michel 

Mlnsball 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

ONeai,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

QulUen 

Beld.  m. 

R*ld,  NY. 
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Belfel 

Skubits 

Belnecke 

Smith.  Calif. 

Waiku.  N.  Mo. 

Bhodea,ArU. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Watklna 

Roberts 

Rmlth.Va. 

Watson 

Roblson 

Bprlngor 

WhaUey 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Stafford 

White,  Tex. 

Boudebush 

Stalbaum 

Whltener 

Rumafeld 

Stanton 

Wlrinnll 

Satterfleld 

Talcott 

Wilson,  Bob 

Saylor 

Taylor 

Wright 

Schneebell 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wyatt 

Scbwelker 

Thomson,  Wis.   Wydler                    1 

Selden 

Tuck 

Bhriver 

Utt 
NATS— 206 

Abemethy 

Orelgg 

CHara,  HI. 

Adams 

Grider 

O^ara,  Mich. 

Addabbo 

GrUBths 

Olson,  Mont. 

Albert 

Haley 

Olson,  Minn. 

Anderson, 

Hamilton 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Tenn. 

Hanley 

Ottlnger 

Aziaunzio 

Hanna 

Patman 

Ashley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Patten 

Aspinall 

Hansen,  Wash 

.    Perkins 

Bandstra 

Hathaway 

Philbln 

Beckworth 

Hays 

Pike 

Bennett 

Hechler 

Poage 

Bingham 

Heljstoskl 

Price 

Blatnlk 

Herlong 

Purcell 

Boggs 

Hicks 

Race 

Boland 

Hollfleld 

Randall 

Brademsis 

Holland 

Redlln 

Brooks 

Hull 

Reenlck 

Burke 

Hungate 

Reuss 

Burton,  Calif. 

Huot 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Ichord 

Rivers,  8.0. 

Call  an 

Irwin 

Rodlno 

Carey 

Jacobs 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Chelf 

Jennings 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Clark 

Joelson 

Ronan 

Clevenger 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rooney,  N.T 

Craley 

Johnson,  Okia 

.    Rooney.  Pa. 

Culver 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Daddarlo 

Karsten 

Roush 

Daniels 

Karth 

Roybal 

Dawson 

Kee 

Ryan 

de  la  Oarza 

KeUy 

St  Oermatn 

Delaney 

Keogh 

St.  Onge 

Denton 

King,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Dlngell 

Kmg,  Utah 

SchlBler 

Donohue 

Klrwan 

Sctimldbauser 

Dorn 

Kluczynski 

Secrest 

Dow 

Krebs 

Shipley 

Dulskl 

Leggett 

Sickles 

Dyal 

Long,  Md. 

Slkes 

Bdmondson 

Love 

Bisk 

Edwards,  Calll 

'.  McCarthy 

Slack 

Everett 

McDoweU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Staggers 

PaUon 

McGrath 

Steed 

Parbsteln 

McVtcker 

Stratton 

Parnaley 

Macdonald 

Stubbleflald 

Pamum 

Machen 

Sullivan 

Pascell 

Mackay 

Sweeney 

Pelghan 

Mackle 

Teague.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Madden 

Tenzer 

Flood 

Mahon 

Thomas 

Pogarty 

Matsunaga 

Thompson,  To. 

Foley 

Matthews 

Todd 

Ford. 

Meeds 

Trimble 

wmiam  D. 

Miller 

Tunney 

Praser 

Mills 

Udall 

Prledel 

Mlnlnh 

Ullman 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Moeller 

Van  DeerUn 

Gallagher 

Monagan 

Vanlk 

Olalmo 

Moorhead 

Vlgortto 

Gibbons 

Moss 

Vivian 

GUbert 

Multer 

Waldle 

GllUgan 

Murphy,  m. 

Watts 

GonsaleB 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Weltner 

OrabowsW 

Nstcher 

Whltten 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Wolff 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nix 

Tates 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Toung 

NOT  VOTINQ— 69                              | 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin,  MM*. 

Glenn 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Baring 

Plndley 

Morgan 

Barrett 

Plynt 

Morris 

Boiling 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Morrison 

Brown,  Calif. 

Garmatz 

Murray 

Burton,  Utah 

Hagan,  O*. 

Pepper 

Callaway 

Hawkins 

Powell 

Cameron 

Hibert 

Rees 

Celler 

Howard 

Rivers,  Alaiks 

Cohelan 

Kastenmeler 

Roncallo 

Conyers 

King.  N.T. 

Rostenkowskl 

Corman 

Laadnun 

Scott 

Davis.  Oa. 

Long,  La. 

Senner 

Dent 

McBwen 

Stephens 

DlggB 

McMUlan 

Thompaon,  ITJ> 

Duncan,  Ores. 

MartlB,  Ala. 

ToU 

Tapper 

Tuten 

Wslker,  Miss. 
White,  Idaho 


WUUaflos 

Wlllifi 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Tounger 
Zablockl 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Cortnan  with  Mr.  Bling  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Btrrton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama, 

.Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr,  Walker  orf  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Evans, 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr,  Howard. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr,  Pepper, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr,  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr,  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Landrum.     • 

Mr,  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  wmis  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeler. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to    "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTIOK  TO  BBCOMMrr 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.    I  am,  Mr.  ftjeaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Utt  moves  to  recommit  the  blU  HJl. 
13228  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
"reign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
«ie  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  blU. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  tenand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

■nie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  qnestlon  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  S71,  nays  0,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  votinj  60,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  2291 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 

Anderson, 
Tena. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak, 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Bogga- 

Boland^»~' 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broyhlll,  N.C, 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Biirton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis, 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Call  an 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawsoa,DeI 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Oonte 

Oooley  ' 

Oorbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Ciinnlngham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Da^ue 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
(tolaOarsa 
Delaney 
DestOQ 
Derwiaskl 
Devlne 
DlngeU 

rxAt    ' 

Donohue 

Oom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downlilg 


Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn 
Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Kllsworth 

Brlenborn 

Everett 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Famum 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prellnghuysen 

Friadel 

F^ilton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Term, 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Qathlngs 

Gettys 

Oiatmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilllgan 

Gonzalee 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grider 

OrUBtbs 

Gross 

Orovor 
Oubeer 

Ourney 

Hagen.  Calif. 
Hale(y 

Hall 
HaUeck 
Haliiern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  tows 
Hansen,  Wash 
Hardy 
ECardia 
Harwy,  Zod. 
Harvey.  Wh 
Hathaway 
Hays 
HecHIer 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HollAeld 
Holland 
Horton 
Bostaer 
HuU 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutcblnson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacofts 
Janaoan 
Jennings 
JoeUpn 

Johnbon,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
JonscAl*. 
Jone»,Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
,     I 


Karth 
Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

Kreba 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Main  lard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matblas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 
May 

Meeds 
Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Minahall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagaa 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mxilter 

MtuTJhy,  ni. 

Mtuphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nalsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont, 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

CNeUl.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puolnaki 

Pureell 

Quia 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randan 


Redlln 

Reid.ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St,  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schm  Idhauser 


Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sbriver 

MoUea 

Slkes 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NT. 

Smith.  Ta. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenser 

Thomas 
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Thompaon.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wl*. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tut* 

Tunney 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerltn 

Vanlk  I 

Vlgortto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WIdnaU 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Toung 
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Andrews, 
Glenn 
Baring 
Barrett 
BoUlng 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Celler 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Flndley 


Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 

Garmatz 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hawkins 

Hftbert 

Howard 

Kastenmeler 

King,  NY. 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin, 

Mink 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murray 

Pepper 

PoweU 

Rees 


Rivers,  Alaska 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

RoetenkowsU 

Soott 

Senner 

Stephens 

Thompson,  N  J. 

ToU 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Walker.  Mlaa. 

White,  Idaho 

wmiams 

Willis 

WUson,  Boto 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Tounger 
Zablockl 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Tounger  for,  with  Mr.  T7tt  agalnctb 

Until  further  notice :    • 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maasachu- 
i^etta. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  King  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  fori. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  Ronc&Uo  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Roetenkowakl  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Dlckloaon. 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  New  Jsrsey  with  Mr. 
Tripper. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Olena 
Andrews. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlsslsslppL 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Conyers.  ' 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hawkins.  ' 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  Brown  of  C&lUomla. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr,  Scott. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bvans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  OarmatE. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  KMitemnetar. 

Mr.  Oortnan  with  Mr.  RiT«n  at  Alaska. 

Mr.  IHtvls  Of  Oeorgla  with  Ur.  Benntf. 

Mr.  Oohelaa  with  M^.  X>lggs. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Tfr.  Camaron. 

Mr.  Xdwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ptpptr. 

Mr.  stepbens  with  Mr.  Long  er  lioulrtana. 

Mr.  Landram  with  Mr.  Mnnmy. 


-  ur.  WmuoM  irtth  Ur.  wmis. 
ICr.  Duncan  of  Orvfon  witli  Mr.  TdU. 

Mr.  DTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  lire 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Yoimoiil .  If  he  had  been  present 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  1  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SFEAK|:r.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  965.  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3005. 

The  Clertc  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

MOTION   OVTKmXB    BT   MS.   STAOOBW 

Mr.  STAOOERS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Staooebs  :  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enaoilng  olauae  of  S.  3006,  to 
provide  for  a  coonUnated  national  safety 
prognm  and  eatabllahment  of  aafety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  redxice  accidents  Involving  motor 
vehlclea  and  to  reduce  the  deaths  and  In- 
juries occurring  In  such  accidents,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.R. 
13338,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents and  deaths  and  Injuries  to  persona  re- 
sulting from  traffic  accidents.  Therefore, 
Congress  determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
establish  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  and  equipment  In  Interstate 
commerce;  to  undertake  and  support  neces- 
sary safety  reaearch  and  development:  and  to 
expand  the  national  driver  register. 

"mU  X ^MOTOI  VKRICI.I  8AVKTT  STAMDABIM 

"8ic.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966*. 

"Sac.  loa.  As  used  In  this  title — 

**(!)  'Motor  velUole  safety'  means  the  per- 
formance of  motor  vehlclea  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  In  such  a  manner  that  the  public 
U  protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of  ac- 
cldaati  oectUTlng  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion or  performance  of  motor  vehicles  and  is 
also  protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of 
death  or  tejnry  to  persons  In  the  event  acci- 
dents do  occur,  and  Includes  nonoperational 
■afety  of  such  vehlclea. 

"(3)  'Motor  vehicle  safety  standards' 
means  a  minimum  standard  for  motor  ve- 
hicle performance,  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment performance,  which  ts  practicable, 
which  meets  the  need  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  and  which  provides  objective  criteria. 

"(3)  'Motor  vehicle'  means  any  vehicle 
driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  manu- 
factiired  primarily  for  use  on  the  pubUc 
■treeu.  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
hicle operated  easluslvely  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

"(4)  'Motor  vehicle  equipment'  means 
any  system.-  part  or  component  of  a  motor 
vehicle  as  originally  maaufactured  or  any 
Similar  part  or  component  manufactured  or 
■oW  for  replacement  or  Ux^pravement  of  such 
ayatim.  part,  or  eoii4>ooeat  or  as  an  aocee- 
•ory,  or  artrtlttao  to  the  laotar  vebiole. 

"(5)  iCa^utaotinsc' sMaBs  any  penoD  90- 
tsfl«4  in  tlM  aunafaetustac  or  asMinbUng 
<tf  imortor  T^Oslea  or  motor  vehlole  equlp- 
maat.  Innlwltng  asy  penon  Importii^  motor 
vehl«)«s  or  Bio««r  vahlele  equtpansnt  for  re- 
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^r<<fe)  IMatrtkwtar'  xqaaos  any  penon 
pilmarUy  fmsiil  la  tt»  •ale.aad  OUtrlbu- 
tlon  of  motor  vtiOoIes  or  motor  vtiilcle 
equipaMBt  ftr  I 


"(T)  'Dealer'  means  any  person  who  it  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  and  dlstrtbutlon  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
primarily  to  polrcl^uers  who  In  In  good  faith 
purchase  any  such  vehicle  or  equipment  for 
purpoaes  other  thSa  resale. 

"(8)  'State'  incnides  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  Dlstrlet  of  Col\imbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo.  Ou&m.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Amerlcatr 
Samoa. 

"(9)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  In  another  State,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  State  through  another  State. 

"(10) 'Secretary'  meana  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(11) 'Defect'  Includes  any  defect  In  per- 
formance, constnictlon,  components,  or  ma- 
terials In.  motor  Vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment. 

"(12) 'United  States  district  courts'  means 
the  Federal  district  courts  of  the  United 
Statea  and  the  United  States  courU  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

"(13)  'Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com- 
mission' means  the  Conuniselon  established 
pursuant  to  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  (Con- 
gress relating  to  klghway  traffic  safety,  ap- 
proved August  20.  1958  (73  Stat.  635).  or  as 
It  may  be  hereafter  reconstituted  by  law. 

"8«c.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish by  order  appsoprlate  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards.  Each  such  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  shall  be  prac- 
ticable, shall  meet  the  need  for  motor  vehicle 
safety,  and  shall  b«  stated  In  objective  terms. 
"(b)  The  Administrative  Procediire  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  orders  establishing,  amend- 
ing, or  revoking  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  uader  this  title. 

"(c)  Each  order  establishing  a  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  shall  specify 
the  date  such  stangard  Is  to  take  effect  which 
shall  not  be  sooner  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  such  order  la  issued,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary Onds  that  an  earlier  or  later  effective 
date  Is  In  the  public  Interest,  and  publishes 
his  reasons  for  sucli  finding. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  established  under  this  Utle 
la  In  effect,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  ahaU  have  any  authority  either 
to  establish,  or  to  continue  In  effect,  any 
safety  standard  applicable  to  the  same  as- 
pect of  motor  vablcle  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment  performance  which  Is  not  Identi- 
cal to  the  Federid  standard.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  Federal  QovenUnent  or  the  government 
of  any  State  Or  political  subdivision  thereof 
from  eetabllohlng  a  safety  requirement  ap- 
pUoable  to  motor  vehicles  or  motcv  vehicle 
equipment  procured  for  Its  own  use  If  such 
requirement  Imposes  a  higher  standard  of 
performance  than  that  required  to  comply 
with  the  otherwise  applicable  Federal  stand- 
ard. 

"(e)  Tht  Secretary  may  by  order  amend 
or  revoke  any  Federal  motor  vehicle  lafcty 
standard  eatabllshed  under  this  section. 
Such  order  shall  8|>oclfy  the  date  on  which 
such  amendment  or  revocation  Is  to  take 
effect  which  shall  not  be  sooner  than  one 
hundred  and  elghtgr  days  or  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  the  order  Is  Issued,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  an  earUer  or  later 
effective  date  is  la  the  public  Interest,  and 
publishes  his  reaso^ka  for  such  finding. 

"(f)  In  preecrlb^  standards  under  this 
seotlon.  the  Secretvy  abail — 

"(1)  oooslder  relevant  available  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  data,  including  the  reeults  at 
reaearch.  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion activltlee  conflucted  pursuant  to  this 

Ao*: 


"(3)  oonautt  wittx  tbe  Vetaiole  Equipna. 
Safety  OnmrnlssVon.  and  such  other  Stat*  « 
Lnterstate  agencies  (including  leglalattn 
ccanmitteee)    aa  he  deems  appropriate; 

"(3)  consider  whether  any  such  propaaM 
standard  la  reasonable,  practicable  and  so. 
proprtate  for  the  particular  type  of  motcr 
vehicleo*  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
for,^»iltcii  It  Is  prescribed:  and 

'(4)  consider  the  extent  to  which  mttb 
standards  will  contribute  to  carrying  out 
the  purpoeea  of  this  Act. 

••(g)  In  prescribing  safety  regulations  cot- 
ertng  motor  vehicles  subject  to  part  n  of  tlit 
Interstate  Ootmnerce  Act,  as  amended  (4e 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.).  or  the  TransportaUo.i  of 
Exploelves  Act,  as  amended  (18  U.S.C.  &>;- 
835),  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi««jon 
shall  not  adopt  or  continue  In  effect  u? 
safety  regulation  which  differs  from  a  moiw 
vehicle  safety  standard  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title,  except  that  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
prescribing  for  any  motor  vehicle  operated 
by  a  carrier  subject  to  regulation  under 
either  or  both  of  such  Acts,  a  safety  regula- 
tion which  imposes  a  higher  standard  of 
performance  subsequent  to  Its  manufactmt 
than  that  required  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  standard  at  the  time  of 
manufacture. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  Initial  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  baied 
upon  existing  public  safety  standards  on  or 
before  January  31,  1967.  On  or  before  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  new 
and  revised  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  under  this  title. 

"Sxc.  104.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory 
Council  which  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  Chairman.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  »p- 
polnted  from  among  persons  outside  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  members  shall 
be  representative  of  Industry,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  public.  Three  of  Uu 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  those 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  motor  ye- 
hlcles.  two  shall  be  representatives  of  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  three  shall  be  represenutlvss  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  five  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  general  public. 
Seven  members  of  the  Council  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four  years. 
except  that  three  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office  for  two  yean,  flw 
shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  flTt 
shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  seek  the  adTlee 
and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil before  establishing,  amending,  or  revok- 
ing any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  under 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  National  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Advisory  Council  may  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  (including  travel  time)  when  engagwl 
In  the  actual  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council 
Such  members,  while  away  from  their  faooM 
or  regular  placer;  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  dl«m  In  lim 
of  subsistence  aa  authorized  by  section  6  of 
the  Administrative  Kxpensee  Act  of  1940  (t 
t7B.O.  73b-3) .  for  persons  In  tbe  Ooveranant 
service  employed  Intermittently.  Paymsna 
under  this  section  shall  not  render  membeti 
of  the  Advisory  Cotmcil  employees  or  olB- 
clals  of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose. 


"Sac.  105.  (a)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  tbe  validity  of  any  order  under 
Mction  103.  any  parson  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  order  when  It  is  effective 
QiAy  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  order  Is  Issued  file  a  petition  with 
tbe  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has 
Ms  principal  place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial 
review  of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
ihall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  tbe  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  offlxser 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  Tbe 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
Secretary  based  bis  order,  as  provided  In 
secUon  2112  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary,  the  covirt  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence 
in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  he<ur- 
Ing,  In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  be  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  his  recommendation,  If  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

'•(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  tbe  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  order  In  accordance  with  section  10  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (6  VS.C. 
IOCS)  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided In  such  section. 

"(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  afDrmlng 
or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  such 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sutes  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
Tided  In  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

■•(5)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  siu-vlve,  notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  <x  any  vacancy  in  auch  office. 

"(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
•ubstltutlMi  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

"(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  tranacript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  this  aection 
•ball  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
Interested  party  at  his  request,  and  payment 
of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  admissible 
la  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  Imports,  or 
other  proceeding  arising  under  or  In  respect 
Of  this  title,  Irrespective  of  whether  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  order  have  previously 
been  Initiated  or  become  final  under  sub- 
section (a). 

•Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
'wc««»ary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Utle,  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

'•(1)  collecting  data  from  any  source  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  relationship 
between  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  performance  characteristics  and 

(A)  accidents  Involving  motor  vehicles,  and 

(B)  tbe  occurrence  of  death,  or  personal  In- 
Jury  resulting  from  such  accldenta; 

"(3)  procujlDc  (by  negotlaUon  or  other- 
•*••)  experimental  and  other  motor  vehicles 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  research  and 
testing  purpoaes; 

'•(3)  selling  cv  otherwise  >it«pn«fin  of  test 

motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  eqiUpment 

ud  retmbuialng  tbe  proceeds  of  auch  aale 

or  disposal  into  tte  ewmnt  apprapriaaoo 
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available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
tlUe. 

■'(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct research,  testing,  development,  and 
training  as  authorized  to  be  carried  out  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  making 
grants  for  the  conduct  of  such  research,  test- 
ing, development,  and  training  to  States. 
Interstate  agencies,  and  nonprofit  Instltu- 
tlotu. 

•■Sb«.  107.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
advise,  asalst«  and  cooperate  with,  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  State  and 
other  Interested  public  and  private  agencies, 
In  tbe  planning  and  development  of — 

••(II    motor    vehicle   safety   standards; 

"(2)  methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to 
determine  compliance  with  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

••^c.  108.  (a)  No  person  shall— 

•'(I)  manufacture  for  sale.  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction 
In  interstate  commerce,  or  Import  into  the 
United  States,  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  date  any  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  takes  eff^t 
under  this  title  iinless  It  Is  In  conformity 
with  such  standard  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  thla section; 

•■(3)  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fall  to  make  reports  or  provide 
Information,  or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry 
or  Inspection,  as  required  imder  section  112; 

"(3)  fall  to  Issue  a  certificate  required  by 
section  114,  or  Issue  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  confoums  to  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safiety  standards.  If  such  per- 
son In  the  exercise  of  due  care  knows  or  has 
reason  to  know  that  such  certificate  Is  false 
or  misleading  In  a  material  respect: 

■•(4)  fall  to  fumleh  notification  of  any 
defect  as  required  by  section  113. 

"(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subeectlon  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  tbe  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion In  Interstate  commerce  of  any  motor 
vehlole  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  after  the 
first  purchase  of  it  In  good  faith  for  purposes 
other  than  resale.  In  order  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuing and  effective  national  traffic  safety 
program.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
State  inspection  of  used  motor  vehlclea. 
Therefore  to  that  end  the  Secretary  ahall 
conduct  a  thorough  study  and  Investigation 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  and  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion requirements  and  procedures  applicable 
to  used  motor  vehicles  In  each  State,  and  the 
effect  of  programs  authorized  by  this  title 
upon  such  standards,  requirements,  and  pro- 
cedures for  uaed  motor  vehicles,  and  report 
to  congress  as  soon  aa  practicable  but  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment Of  this  title,  the  resulta  of  auch  study, 
and  recommendaOons  for  auch  additional 
leglalatlon  aa  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  tbe  purposee  of  this  Act.  As  aoon  aa 
practicable  after  the  submission  of  auch  re- 
port, but  no  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  Bubmlsalon  of  auch  report,  the  Secre- 
tary, after  conaultaUon  with  the  Council  and 
such  Interested  public  and  private  agencies 
and  groups  as  he  deems  advisable,  shall  ee- 
tabliah  uniform  Federal  nootor  vehicle  aafety 
Btandarda  applicable  to  all  uaed  motor  ve- 
hlclea. Such  atandanls  shall  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  motor  vehicle  aafety  perf(»7nancc. 
The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  amend  or  re- 
voke such  standards  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  H>ply  to  any  person  who  establishes  that 
he  did  not  know  or  have  reason  to  know  in 
th«  exerclae  of  due  care  that  atich  vehicle  or 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  la  not  In 
oonfonnlty  with  applicable  Federal  aotor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  or  to  any  person 
who.  prior  to  such  first  purchase,  holds  a 


oertlflcate  Issued  by  tbe  manufacturer  or  Im- 
porter of  such  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehi- 
cle equlpmant.  to  the  effect  that  such  vehicle 
or  equipment  oonforma  to  aU  applicable  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  imlea 
auch  peraon  knows  that  such  vehicle  or 
equipment  does  not  ao  conform. 

"(S)  A  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  offered  for  Importation  In 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  aubaectioa  (a) 
ahall  be  refuaed  admission  Into  the  United 
States  under  joint  regtUaUons  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary; 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
and  the  Secretary  may,  by  auch  regulatlooa, 
provide  for  authorizing  the  importation  of 
auch  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  Into  the  United  States  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  bond)  aa  may  appear  to  them  appro- 
priate to  inaure  that  any  auch  motor  vehicle 
or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  will  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  any  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  aafety  atandard  pre- 
acribed  under  thla  title,  or  will  be  exported  or 
abandoned  to  the  United  Statea. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulationa.  per- 
mit the  temporary  Importation  of  any  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
after  the  first  purchase  of  it  In  good  faith  for 
purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  intended 
solely  for  export,  and  ao  labeled  or  tagged  on 
the  vehicle  or  item  Itaelf  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  container,  if  any,  which  Is  exported. 

"(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  atandard  Issued  under  this  title 
does  not  exempt  any  peraon  from  any  liabil- 
ity under  common  law. 

"Sac.  109.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  108.  or  any  regulation  lasued 
thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  to  exceed  91,000  for  each  auch  viola- 
tion. Such  violation  of  a  provision  of  section 
108.  or  regulations  isaued  thereunder,  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation  with  respect 
to  each  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  or  with  reapect  to  each  failure 
or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an  act  required 
thereby,  except  that  the  maximum  civil  pen- 
alty shaU  not  exceed  UOO.OOO  for  any  related 
seriee  of  vlolaUona. 

"(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  oom- 
promised  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of 
such  penal^,  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amoiut  agreed  upon  In  compromlae.  may  be 
deducted  from  any  suma  owing  by  the  United 
Statea  to  the  peraon  charged. 

"Sk.  110.  (a)  The  United  Stetes  district 
courts  ahall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  ths  provisions  of  rule 
66  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  thla  title 
upon  petition  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  atto'.-ney  or  tba  Attomsy  Oenaral  on 
behalf  of  tJie  United  Stetes.  'Whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  ahall  give  notice  to  any 
person  agalnat  whom  an  action  for  Injunctive 
relief  la  contemplated  and  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity to  present  hU  views,  and.  except 
In  the  case  of  a  knowing  and  willful  viola- 
tion, ahall  afford  him  reaaonable  opportunity 
to  achieve  compliance.  The  failure  to  give 
auch  notice  and  afford  auch  opportunity  shall 
not  preclude  the  granting  of  apjiroprlate  re- 
lief. 

"(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  crtmtnal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
atralnlng  order  isauad  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  oonatttutes  a  violatloo 
of  this  title,  trial  shaU  be  by  the  court  oc, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  ShaU  be  conducted  In  aooardano# 
with  the  prmetlee  and  procedure  appUcalOe 
In  the  caM  of  procoedtngi  subject  to  Cba  pro- 
vlsloos  at  rule  43(b)  of  tha  PMaral  Buiw  of 

Orlmliua  Frooedur*. 
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(c)  Jte  Bll  ertmlQia  or  iBjtmetlon  proceed- 
w^  tar  the  iotoroement  or  to  rmtttdn  ▼lola- 
tUttt  Qfthto  tftSt,  KibpMiaa  foe  mtnww  wbo 
y  reqtared  lo  sttMui  s  «mrt  of  the  trmtad 
natv  in  mnf  dlstiiet  nuty  run  Into  any  ottitf 
dbtilet  In  any  nich  proeeedtng. 

"Sic.  111.  (■)  If  any  motor  niadle  or  !t«n 
eg  motor  rehlde  equipment  li  determined 
not  to  conform  to  appUeable  Federal  motdr 
▼•hide  «afety  ataadarda,  or  contalna  a  defect 
wnich  relatoa  to  motor  vehKae  aafety,  after 
tte  Mle  of  roch  TeUcIe  or  Item  of  equipment 
by  a  manufacturer  or  a  dlatrlbutor  to  a  dls- 
trtbntor  or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale  of 
roch  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  by  such 
dtotrlbutor  or  dealer: 

"(1)  The  manufacttoer  or  diatrlbutor  at 
the  MM  may  be,  ahaU  Immediately  repiir- 
chaM  auch  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  from  auch  diatrlbutor  or  dealer 
»t  the  price  paid  by  audi  dlatrtbntor  or 
dealer,  plua  all  tranaportatlon  charKea  In- 
volved and  a  reaaonable  relmburaement  of 
not  laaa  than  l  percentum  per  month  of  auch 
price  paid  prorated  from  the  date  of  notice 
pf  such  nonconformance  to  the  date  of  re- 
ptxrchaae  by  the  manufacturer  or  dlatrlbu- 
tor;  or 

"(9)  In  the  caae  of  motor  vehlclee,  the 
manufacturer  or  diatrlbutor,  aa  the  case  may 
be,  at  his  own  expenae,  shall  mimedlatelv 
fumlah  the  purchaatng  distributor  or  dealer 
^  required  conforming  part  or  parte  or 
equipment  for  Installation  by  the  distributor 
or  doaler  cm  or  m  such  vehicle  and  for  the 
InataUatton  mvolved  the  manufacturer  shall 
relmbune  such  diatrlbutor  or  dealer  for  the 
reasonable  value  of  such  InstaUatlon  plua  a 
reaaonable  t'^mbiiiaement  of  not  less  than  1 
pn  oentmn  per  month  of  the  manufacturer's 
or  dtetrlbiftor^  wUlng  price  prorated  from 
the  date  of  notice  of  such  nonconformance  to 
^edate  such  vehicle  la  brought  Into  con- 
mmanoe  with  applicable  Federal  standards: 
FWrftled,  howevtr.  That  the  distributor  or 
Qe»ler  prooeeda  with  reasonable  dUlgence 
▼Ith  the  inatmllatlon  after  the  required  part. 
parts  or  equipment  are  received. 

"(b)  In  the  event  any  manufacturer  or 
dtotrlbutor  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
requtrements  of  paragrapiha  (i)  and  (3)  of 
■nbMctton  (a) .  then  the  distributor  or  dealer, 
aattie  caae  may  be.  to  whom  such  noncon- 
forming vehicle  or  equipment  haa  been  sold 
may  brtng  suit  agalnat  auch  manufacturer  or 
dlstrltttttor  In  imy  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  thejllstrlct  In  which  aald  mannfac- 
towf  or  dlatrtj^utor  resides,  or  la  found,  or  haa 
■n  aggnt,  iflthout  reapect  to  the  amount  to 
oontioveny,  and  ahall  recover  the  damage  by 
him  auatalned,  a  weU  aa  til  court  coats  plua 
rewonaMe  attorneys'  f^es.  Any  action 
mought  punuant  to  thla  section  shall  be 

Ifc'*''!^^?'*!  ^V^ilew  commenced  within 
«**••  Teajra  after' fbe  cause  of  action  shall 
bate  socsrtMd: 

"(0)  The  value  of  auch  inatallati(»a  and 
auch  reasrtnabla  rebt^idizaementa  aa  specified 
msubaectton  (a)  Of  Ola  aectton  ihan  be  fixed 
bymitDal  agrwoaent  of  the.partl«s,  or  fallin* 
such  agreMaeni.  by  th«.<iotafma»n*nt  tothe 
proTlMooi  of  ■ubsMttoQ  (b> 'of  thla  section. 

"8»a  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorised 
to  oooduct  such  InspMttoti  •«  may  be  neoea- 
wy  to  mforoe  Fatferti  vtlUoIe  aafety  atand- 
aitb  eatahlUhed  lender  ttOa  ttile.  He  shall 
rarelah  the  Attorney  Qenaral  and.  when  ap- 
pro^Ute.  the  Secretary  «  the  Treasury  any 
™*»»»Won  obtained  indlcatl^  noocom- 
Jgioe  wtt^  sttch  a^adardi^  tat  apjut^rlate 

_"j*)  'W  PWpc^sa  (p<  9qf orcemant  o«  thla 
S?*:ii'*£5^£*  •ftaployeea  duly  d^algnatad 
^iuT^^  9*^3^'  '^fiJin  Prwenapg  appro- 
"*****•  J<t*^#»  «M^  »  ,W?itt«n^So«oe  tP 
r..  oMVtdr.  0^  MBnt  in  fituna.  a» 


..tDMonaht    

..^^ ■  «.<«m>iaiUnent  in 

J*  Tttflclea' or  Ue^  <i(-ttot4¥  ve- 
hicle equipment  are  mantlfaetuMtf;  or  held 


for  Introduction  tnto  Interstate  commerce 
or  are  held  for  sale  after  such  Introduction; 
and  (2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  llmlte  and  in  a  reaaonable 
manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  or  eetab- 
llshment.  Each  iuch  Inspection  shall  be 
commenced  and  obmpleted  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

"(C)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establish 
and  maintain  sut*  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reaaonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  such  manufac- 
turer haa  acted  of  Is  acting  in  compliance 
with  this  title  and  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  praacrlbcd  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  shall,  upon  rocjueet  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  oe  employee  to  inspect  ap- 
proiwlate  books,  papers,  records,  and  docu- 
ments relevant  to  geterminlng  whether  such 
manufacturer  has  acted  or  la  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  this  title  and  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  peeecrlbed  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

"(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall 
provide  to  the  Searetary  such  performance 
data  and  other  technical  data  related  to  per- 
formance and  safety  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  pufpoeea  of  thla  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorfcied  to  require  the  manu- 
facturer to  give  Btich  notlflcatton  of  such 
performance  and  technical  data  at  the  time 
of  original  purchase  to  the  first  person  who 
purchaaes  a  motor  vehicle  te  item  of  equip- 
ment for  piirpoeee  other  than  resale,  as  he 
determines  neceaeaty  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(e)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
which  information  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
secUon  1906  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Ciode.  shall  be  con8l<lered  confidential  for  the 
purpose  of  that  s^Uon.  except  that  such 
InformaUon  may  be  disclosed  to  other  offi- 
cers or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  thla  title  or  wlien  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  thiai  title.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  authorize  the  withholding  of 
information  by  the  Secretary  or  any  officer 
or  employee  imder  his  control,  from  the  duly 
authorized  commltteea  of  the  Congress. 

"Bks.  113.  (a)  Ev<ry  manufacturer  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  shall  furnish  notification  of  any 
defect  in  any  motor>  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  produce^  by  such  manufact\u'«' 
which  he  determines,  m  good  faith,  relates 
to  motor  vehicle  aafety,  to  the  purchaser 
(w^ere  known  to  th*  manufacturer)  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
within  a  reasonable  time  afUr  such  manu- 
facturer has  discovered  such  defect. 

"<b)  The  notlfieailon  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  aatompllshed 

"(1)  by  oertlfled  :mall  to  the  first  pur- 
chaaer  (not  Including  any  dealer  of  such 
manufacturer)  of  th»  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  oftntalnlng  such  a  defect, 
and  to  any  subaeqisnt  purchaser  to  whom 
has  been  transferred  any  warranty  on  such 
motor  vehicle  or  metor  vehicle  equipment- 
and 

"(3)  by  certified  InaU  or  other  more  ex- 
peditions means  to  the  dealer  or  deckers  of 
auch  manufacturer '  to  whom  such  motor 
velilcle  or  equipment  waa  delivered. 

"(c)  "rtie  notlflcalion  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  conta»i  a  clear  deecrlptlon  of 
such  defect,  an  ev^uatlon  of  the  risk  to 
traffic  safety  reaaon^iy  related  to  such  de- 
fect, and  a  statement  of  the  meaauree  to  be 
taken  to  repair  such 'defect. 

"Ctf)  Bty^  manufacturer  of  motor  ve- 
lilcle«  Khali  fumlih  to  the  afecretary 
promptly^  a  true  an(^  representative  copy  at 
any  notice,  bulletin,  or  like  written  commu- 
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nlcatlona   to  the  dealers  of  such  manufsa. 
turer  or  purchasers  and  users  of  such  maaa. 
facturer-s  products  regarding  the  eslsteaai 
or  correction  of  any  defect  In  motor  vehlda 
or  Items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  as  da. 
Uvered  by  such  manufacturer.    If  the  Seers- 
tary  determines  that  such  defect  is  a  safetr 
defect  he  shall  review  with  the  manufactiuJ 
the  action  taken  and  proposed  to  be  taken  to 
accomplish  effective  notification  of  purchss. 
ers  and  users.    If  the  action  taken  and  pro- 
poecd  to  be  taken  by  the  manufacturer  uith 
respect  to  a  safety  defect  Is  Inadequate  to 
accomplish  efTectlve  notification  of  purchas- 
ers  and  users,  the  Secretary  shall  order  the 
manufacturer  to  take  such  further  measuns 
as  are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  accooi 
plish  such  noUce  and,  if  the  manufacturw 
does  not  comply  prompUy  with  such  order 
an  injunction  to  compel  compliance  may  be 
sought  in  accordance  with  the  provision*  of 
section    llOfa).     The  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine after  such  review  whether  publicattoo 
by  him  of  the  Information  contained  in  such 
notices,  bulletms,  communications  relatlM 
to  a  safety  defect  will  result  In  effectlnri 
substantial    additional    number    of   correc- 
tions, and  If  the  Secretary  so  determines  he 
shall  dlscloee  to  the  public  so  much  of 'the 
information    contained    in    such    notices  or 
other   Information    obtained    under  section 
112(a)    as  he  considers  necessary  for  such 
purpose.     The  Secretary  shall  not  dlscloee 
any  Information  which  contains  or  relates  to 
a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
section  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  State* 
Code  unless  he  determines  that  such  dlj. 
closure  Is  necessary  for  such  piupoees 
*J1^^"     "*■  ^"^^    manufacturer    or    dls- 
trlbutor  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehl- 
cle  equipment  shall  furnish  to  the  dlstrlb- 
utor   or   dealer   at   the   thne   of   delivery  of 
such  vehicle  or  equipment  by  such  manu- 
facturer  or  distributor  the  certification  that 
each  such  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.    In  the  case 
of  an  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  snch 
certification  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  label  or 
tag  on  such  Item  or  on  the  outside  of  a  con- 
tainer In  which  such  Item  is  delivered,    hi 
the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  such  certification 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  label  or  tag  per- 
manently affixed  to  such  motor  vehicle. 

"Sac.  116.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  ont 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  through  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred 
to  aa  the  "Agency"),  which  he  shall  estab- 
lish m  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Agency  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Traffic  Safety 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  o* 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  The  Administrator  shall  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  to 
discharge  efficiently  the  powers  and  the  duties 
delegated  to  him  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  have  no  pecuniary  inter- 
est m  or  own  any  stock  in  or  bonds  of  any 
enterprise  involved  in  (1)  manufacturing 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
or  (3)  constructing  highways,  nor  shall  he 
engage  \n  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment.  The  Administrator  shall  per- 
form such  duties  aa  are  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Secretary. 

"Sac.  lie.  Nothing  contained  herein  shaB 
be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  latn 
of  the  United  States  emy  conduct  that  would 
otherwise  be  unlawful  under  snch  Uws,  or  to 
prohibit  under  taie  antltnut  laws  of  th« 
Umted  States  any  conduct  that  would  b* 
lawful  tinder  stich  laws, 

"Sbc.  117.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  provide  that  hytlrauUe  brake  fluid  sold  or 
■hipped  In  coatAiSrc^  tar  um  in  motor  t»- 
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Iiicles  shall  meet  oertaln  speclfloatlons  pre- 
icrlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Cknmuerce', 
approved  September  B.  1963  (76  Stat.  437; 
PubDc  liaw  87-687),  and  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  provide  that  eeat  belts  aold  or 
ihlpped  In  Interstate  commerce  for  use  In 
jnotor  vehicles  shaU  meet  certain  safety 
itandards',  approved  December  IS.  1963  (77 
Stat.  361;  Public  Law  68-301).  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"(b)  Whoever,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  law  repealed 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
punished  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  laws  as  In  effect  on  the  date  such 
violation  occurred. 

"(c)  All  standards  Issued  under  authority 
of  the  laws  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect,  shall  continue  in 
effect  as  if  they  had  been  eflectlveiy  Issued 
under  section  IDS  until  amended  or  revoked 
by  the  Secretary,  or  a  oourt  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  by  operation  of  law. 

"(d)  Any  proceeding  relating  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  is  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  shall  be  continued 
by  ttie  Secretary  as  if  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted,  and  orders  Issued  In  any  such 
proceeding  shall  continue  In  effect  as  if  they 
bad  t>een  effectively  Issued  under  section 
103  until  amended  or  revoked  by  the  Secre- 
tary in'  accordance  with  this  title,  or  by  op- 
eration of  law. 

"(e)  The  repeals  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully  com- 
menced prior  to  the  date  this  section  takee 
effect,  and  all  such  suits,  actions,  and  pro- 
ceedings, shall  be  continued,  proceedings 
therein  had,  appeals  therein  taken,  and  Judg- 
ments therein  rendered,  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted.  No  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or 
against  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
Sutes  In  relation  to  the  discharge  of  official 
duties  under  any  provision  of  law  repealed 
by  BubeecUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  such  repeal,  but  the  court, 
upon  motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed 
at  any  time  within  12  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  showing  the 
necessity  for  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  Involved,  may  allow  the  same 
to  be  maintained. 

"Sic,  118.  The  Secretary,  In  exercising  the 
authority  under  this  Utle,  shaU  utilize  the 
•ervlces,  research  and  testing  facilities  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  In  order 
to  avoid  duplication. 

"Sac.  119.  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to 
liaue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
thlauue. 

"Sec.  120.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmltui 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  include  but  not  be  re- 
•tncted  to  (1)  a  thorough  statistical  com- 
pilation of  the  accidents  and  Injxmea  occur- 
ring In  such  year;  (2)  a  list  of  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  sUndards  prescribed  or  In 
effect  In  such  year;  (3)  the  degree  of  observ- 
»ace  of  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
•Undards;  (4)  a  simimary  of  all  currcmt 
reaearch  grants  and  contracts  together  with 
a  deeerlpuon  of  the  problems  to  t>e  consld- 
««d  by  such  grants  and  contracts;  (6)  an 
inalyals  and  evaluation,  incltidlng  relevant 
policy  recommendations,  of  research  activ- 
ities completed  and  technological  progress 
vaueved  durtng  a^xch  year;  and  (6)   the  ear- 


tent  to  which  technical  Infomaatlon  was  dls- 
semli^ted  to  the  scientific  community  and 
consumer-orlenteKl  information  was  made 
available  to  the  motoring  public. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  such  rec- 
ommendatlozu  for  additional  leglslaUon  as 
the  Secretary  deema  necessary  to  promote 
cooperation  among  the  several  States  in  the 
Improvement  of  traffic  safety  and  to 
strengthen  the  national  traffic  safety  pro- 
gramJ 

"Sac.  121.  (a)  There  is  authortBed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  thla  title,  other  than  those 
related  to  Ure  safety,  not  to  exceed  611,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  617,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $23,0O0X)O0  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  funds  appropriated  under  thla  authority 
shall  remain  available  untU  expended. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  this  title  related  to  tire  safety  and 
title  U,  not  to  exceed  62,900.000  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  61,450,000  per  flacal  year  for  the 
fiscal  {-ears  1968  and  1969, 

"Sec.  122.  The  provisions  of  this  title  for 
certification  of  motor  vehicles  and  Items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  first  standard  ac- 
tually Issued  under  section  103  of  this  title. 
"rnri:  ii — tire  satktt 
"Sec.  201.  In  all  standards  for  pneumatic 
tires  eetabllahed  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  tires  subject 
thereto  be  permanently  and  conapicuously 
labeled  with  such  safety  information  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act.  Such  labeling  shall 
Include — 

"(1)  suitable  identification  of  the  manu- 
factunsr,  or  in  the  caae  of  a  retraaded  tire 
suitable  Identification  of  the  retreader,  un- 
less the  tire  contains  a  brand  name  other 
than  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  In  which 
case  It  shall  also  contain  a  code  mark  which 
would  permit  the  seller  of  such  tire  to  iden- 
tify the  manufacturer  thereof  to  the  pur- 
chaser upon  his  request. 

"(2)  the  compoeitlon  of  the  material  uaed 
in  the  ply  of  the  the. 

"(3)  the  actual  number  of  plies  In  the 
tire. 

"(4)  the  maximum  permissible  load  for  the 
tire. 

"(6)  a  recital  that  the  tire  conforms  to 
Federal  minimum  safe  performance  stand- 
ards, except  that  In  lieu  of  such  recital  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  an  appropriate  mark 
or  sjrmbol  for  vise  by  those  manufacturers  or 
retreaders  who  comply  with  such  standards. 
The  Secretary  may  require  that  addlUonal 
safety  related  information  be  disclosed  to 
the  purchaser  of  a  tire  at  the  time  of  sale  of 
the  tire. 

"Sac.  202.  In  standards  established  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  e»ch  motor  vehicle  be  equipped  by  the 
manu/acturer  or  by  the  purchaaer  thereof  at 
the  time  of  the  first  purchase  thereof  In  good 
faith  for  purposes  oth^r  than  resale  with 
tires  'irhlch  meet  the  maxhnum  permissible 
load  standards  when  such  vehicle  Is  fully 
loaded  with  the  maximum  number  of  paa- 
sengera  It  is  destgned  to  carry  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  luggage. 

"Sec.  203.  In  order  to  aaslat  the  consumer 
to  make  an  Informed  choice  In  the  purchase 
of  motor  vehicle  tires,  within  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall,  through  standards  established  tinder 
title  I  of  this  Act.  prescribe  by  order,  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  a  uniform 
quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle 
tlrea.  Such  order  ahaU  specify  the  date  such 
system  Is  to  take  effect  which  ahall  not  be 
sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  such  order 
la  Issued.    The  Secretary  shaU  also  cooperate 


with  industry  a^  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
In  efforts  to  eliminate  deoepUve  and  confus- 
ing tire  notnenclattire  and  marketlag  prao- 

tlces, 

"rrruE  m — acczdcnt  and  injxtkt  asnaacB 

AND  TXST  racnjTT 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Commeroe  la 
hereby  authorized  to  make  a  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  need  for  a  facil- 
ity or  facilities  to  conduct  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  in  traffic  safety  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  motor  vehicle  and  high- 
way safety)  authorlaed  by  law,  and  research, 
development,  and  testing  relating  to  the 
safety  of  agrlcttltural  machinery  used  on 
highways  or  in  connection  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  highways  (with  particular  emphasis 
on  tractor  aafety)  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  necessary. 

"Snc.  302.  The  Secretary  ahall  report  the 
results  of  his  mvestlgatlon  and  study  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  December  31.  1967,  Such 
report  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  (1) 
an  Inventory  of  existing  capabilities,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned  or  operated,  which  could  be 
made  available  for  use  by  the  Secretary  In 
carrying  out  the  safety  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  referred  to  in  section  801, 
(2)  recommendations  as  to  the  site  or  altea 
for  any  recommended  facility  or  facilities.  (3) 
preliminary  plans,  specifications,  and  draw- 
ings for  such  recommended  facility  or  facil- 
ities (mcluding  major  reaearch,  development, 
and  testing  eqtilpment),  and  (4)  the  eetl- 
naated  cost  of  the  recommended  sites,  facil- 
ities, and  equlpnaent. 

'Sec.  303.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the 
investigation,  study,  and  report  authorised 
by  this  title.  Any  funds  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"TnXK   IV — NATIONAL    DalVEH    RKGISTEX 

"Sec.  401.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  register  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  which  shall  be  listed  the  names  of 
certain  persons  who  have  had  their  motor 
vehicle  operator's  licenses  revoked',  approved 
July  14,  1960,  as  amended  (74  Stat.  626;  23 
U.S.C.  313  note).  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

•  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  ee- 
tabliah  and  maintain  a  register  Identifying 
each  individual  reported  to  him  by  a  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  as  an  Individ- 
ual with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or  poli- 
tical Bubdlvlaion  has  demed,  terminated,  or 
temporarily  withdrawn  (except  a  withdrawal 
for  less  than  six  months  based  on  a  series  of 
nonmovlng  violations)  an  individual's  license 
or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Only  at  the  request  of  a  state,  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  shall  the  Secretary  fur- 
nish information  contained  In  the  register  ee- 
tabllahed tmder  the  first  section  of  thte  Act, 
and  such  Information  shall  be  ftmilahed  cxily 
to  the  requesting  party  and  only  with  respect 
to  an  Individual  applicant  for  a  motor  vehicle 
operator's  license  or  permit. 

"  'Sec.  3.  As  used  tn  this  Act,  the  term 
'State'  Includes  each  of  the  several  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  American  aamoa.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motkm  to  reoonaUler 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJi.  18228)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GREMBtAI.  LXAVS 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinatilBiotifl  consent  that  afi  Membere 
may  have  5  leglslattve  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  Rcooito  on  the  bill 
Hit.  18228.    

The  SPEAKER,  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 
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CHANGE  OF  LEOISLATTVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  If  he  wlU 
kindly  inform  us  as  to  any  program  for 
tiHnorrow. 

Mr.  AIBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABENDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AIjBERT.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  obviously  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  finish  the  business  on 
the  whip  notice  tomorrow.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  first  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  Independmt  offices  appro- 
priation hlU.  and  thereafter,  If  there  Is 
sufficient  time— and  I  assume  there. will 
be— the  Highway  Safety  Act.  We  do  not 
expect  to  reach  any  of  the  remainder  of 
the  program  tomorrow,  and  we  do  antici- 
pate going  over  from   tomorrow   until 


ta  a  major  force  ,tti  the  formulation  of  UJ3. 
foreign  policy,  It  b  incumbent  on  the  news 
media  to  make  4yery  effort  to  present  a 
rounded  coverage  of  trends  and  events  in 
Latin  America. 

Per  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  re- 
I)ort,  the  novelty  of  Castro  and  the 
threat  posed  by  communism  In  Cuba 
drew  attention  to  the  region.  But  the 
pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  back  to 

^  the  situation  that  the  subcommittee  de- 
plored 7  years  ago.    Once  again  we  are 

'  treated  to  an  oceasional  story  of  rioting, 

'  coup  d'etat,  or  natural  disaster.  We  are 
rarely  enlightened  with  respect  to  vital. 
If  less  spectacular,  developments. 

The  lack  of  continuous  information  Is 
particularly  distressing  with  respect  to 
operations  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
In  proposing  the  Alliance,  President  Ken- 
nedy called  It  "a  va*  cooperative  effort, 
unparalleled  In  magnitude  and  nobility 
of  purpose."  President  Johnson  has 
termed  the  AlUaJice  "perhaps  the  great- 
est adventure  that  this  hemisphere  has 
embarked  upon  aince  Columbus  reached 
our  shore  five  centuries  ago." 

Yet  In  the  last  several  years  that  great 
adventiu-e  has  received  little  attention  in 

f  our  news  media.  Dr.  Carlos  Sanz  de 
Santa  Maria,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress— the  principal  multilateral 
agency    promotiog    the    goals    of    the 

■>  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — makes  a 
significant  speech  at  the  Inter-American 
Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  March,  and  our  newspjapers, 
news  magazine,  radio,  and  TV  Ignore  Its 
import.  The  distinguished  members  of 
CIAP  meet  right  here  in  Washington  for 
3  days  in  May.  bttt  nowhere  in  the  news 
media  are  the  results  of  their  delibera- 


Monday. 
Mr.ARgNDS.   I  thank  the  gentleman.  .KVe^nted! 

_  ^^■^^^^~^—  Recently.  James  Reston  of  the  New 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI-  —  '  ~' 
ATION  BILL  FOR  1967 
BCr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  submitted  a 
oonfermce  report  and  statement  on  the 
Ull  (Hil.  14921)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  indn>endent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions.  conx>rations. 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Rousing  and  Urban  Development. 


PIPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  ^>ealcer.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
maits,  and  to  include  an  addrees  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabami^ 

There  las  no  objection. 

Mr.  8SLDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the    ,"*  " «"»«»  "ci  imm}  eswousnmg  ine  Aiii 
flrrt  report  issued  by  the  Subcommittee    *'^<*  '""  Progress.   At  this  time,  the  mid 
on  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs  after  I  be-     Po^*  o'  t^e  AlUatice  as  first  conceived, 
came    chairman,    we    were    concerned 
about  the  lack  of  sustained  news  cover- 
age of  Latin  American  developments. 
1t»  report,   publlriied   in   May    1959. 
•laied: 

U.S.  eltlsana  abould  be  kept  informed  reg- 
vUrly  a#  ImUm  ASMrtcu  d«reIo*maMU  and 
treiuu,  which  has  not  always  been  tbe  otmt. 
It  Is  true  that  world  crlMs  compete  for  speee 
or  time:   but  we  feel,  since  public  opinion 


York  Times  wroto: 

Somehow  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  do  anything  for  Latin  America  but 
read  about  It.  Yet  problems  are  building  up 
In  this  hemisphere  that  are  likely  to  make 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic  seem  like 
innocent  annoyancfs. 

I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Reston  with 
respect  to  the  partis  Inherent  in  Latin 
America's  situation.  But  I  strongly  dis- 
sent regarding  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  region.  Whenever  I 
am  called  upon  to  speak  to  groups— 
whether  students,  teachers,  civic  clubs 
or  bushiessmen— 1  find  a  lively  interest.' 
Editors  are  underestimating  both  the 
concern  and  the  Intelligence  of  their 
audiences.  PurtHermore.  they  are  ne- 
glecting their  paramount  responsibility 

to  keep  the  Amefican  public  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
,of  Punta  del  Este  establishing  the  Alll- 


it  seems  appropriate  to  pause  in  our 
deUberations  of  more  immediate  prob- 
lems to  take  sto<*  of  a  program  that 
two  U.8.  Presidents  have  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere. 

It  is  customary  ^on  these  occasions  to 
recite  a  list  of  physical  accomplishments 
to  prove  the  effldacy  of  the  program. 
Ti\us,  for  example,  we  hear  that  38.000 


teachers  have  graduated  from  AID-m- 
slsted  courses;  27,000  AXD-asslsted  claa- 
rooms  constructed:  41,000  homes  ft. 
nanced  through  savings  and  loan  n»- 
tems  established  under  Alliance  auapteet. 

It  is  equiaiy  customary,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  Alliance  critics  to  belittle  these 
statistics  by  comparing  accomplishments 
against  total  requirements.  For  example 
if  the  present  birth  rate  continues,  they 
argue,  in  35  years  Latin  America  will 
have  600  million  people  and  need  some 
2  million  teachers,  at  an  approximate 
cost  in  salaries  of  $4  billion  a  year  and 
an  Investment  of  $100  billion  for 'con- 
struction of  new  classrooms. 

During  the  same  time  span,  some  lao 
million  new  family  housing  units  will  be 
needed,  at  a  total  cost  of  $60  to  $100  bil- 
lion. Measured  in  this  manner,  the  rate 
of  the  Alliance's  physical  accomplish- 
ments seem  hopelessly  Inadequate  for 
the  task. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  Al- 
liance's performance  can  be  judged  sdely 
on  the  basis  of  the  miles  of  roads  con- 
structed, electric  capacity  Installed 
sewage  systems  supplied,  or  houses  and 
classrooms  built.  The  most  useful  effect 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  lies,  not  in 
the  tangible  evidence  of  projects,  but  in 
the  effect  it  Is  having  in  encouraging  and 
helping  Latin  American  leadership  to 
devise  and  apply  firm,  productive  devel- 
opment policies. 

Clearly,  foreign  aid  cannot  in  itself 
give  every  Latin  American  country  the 
living  standards  of  the  advanced  nations. 
Nor  was  the  Alliance  for  Progress  so  con- 
ceived. Rather,  it  was  designed  to  help 
the  countries  pursue  sound  self-help 
policies  to  the  point  where  each  could 
move  along  on  Its  own  momentum.  And 
It  Is  In  this  more  subtle  area  where  I 
believe  hopeful  signs  are  detectable. 

Last  year,  on  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este,  I  noted  with  a  degree  of 
apprehension; 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  search  for  new 
formulas  to  strengthen  the  region  does  not 
devolve  Into  the  old  Latin  American  custom 
of  looking  for  an  El  Dorado — a  single  gold 
strike  that  will  answer  all  problems.  In  th* 
last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  growing 
sentiment  In  LaUn  America  for  a  preferenUsl 
tariff  arrangement  with  the  United  8tat«». 
This  idea  appears  In  the  list  of  recommenda- 
tions forwarded  by  CIAP  to  all  the  heads  of 
state  In  the  Alliance.  While  It  Is  Just  oat 
of  CIAP's  propoeals.  other  Latin  American* 
have  of  late  begun  to  advance  the  idea  as  an 
alternative  to  the  many  measures  for  Latin 
American  recovery  set  forth  In  the  Charter. 
...  It  would  be  thoroughly  unfortunate  If 
Latin  American  leaders  oome  to  regard  sucb 
preferentlals  as  an  alternative  to  the  admit- 
tedly difficult  Internal  reforms  which  ther 
must  make  before  meaningful  economic  de- 
velopment, social  Justice,  and  poUUcal  sU- 
blllty  can  take  place. 

Fortunately,  the  last  year  appears  to 
have  brought  more  realism  into  the 
operations  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  established  by  the 
Amcilcan  Republics  in  November  19«3, 
has  been  focusing  with  great  clarity  up(» 
those  mefisures  which  the  Latin  Amed- 
cans  themselves  must  take  if  their  coun- 
tries are  to  achieve  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 
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Thus,  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
trained  manpower.  Dr.  Sanz  de  Santa 
Maria  told  his  colleagues: 

We  are  facing  a  situation  In  some  Latin 
American  countries  where  the  pace  of  ma- 
terial progress  Is  determined  not  only  by  the 
amount  of  'external  and  domeetlc  financing 
available,  but  also  by  how  rapidly  people  can 
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be  trained  In  technology  and  admlnlstratton.     environments 


l>led  to  oolebnte  the  Klfth  Anniversary  ol 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Prom  this  building  Dr.  Horwite  and  bis 
stair  reach  to  the  far  corners  of  our  continent 
to  oomb&t  disease  and  to  minister  to  the 
medloal  needs  of  people.  They  know  that 
not  only  the  claims  of  compassion  and  per- 
sonal dignity  but  the  promise  of  economic 
prosperity  demand  sound  bodies  and  healthy 


It  takes  considerable  time  to  transfer  and 
adapt  those  foreign  techniques  that  can  be 
used  locally.. 

.  CIAP  has  now  Included  into  its  annual 
country  reviews  an  examination  of  what 
each  Is  doing  to  incorporate  education 
and  manpower  training  programs  into 
the  development  plans. 

Similarly,  CIAP  is  stressing  the  ur- 
gency of  attracting  foreign  Investment 
to  the  region,  and  has  been  working  on 
a  study  aimed  at  defining  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples on  foreign  private  investment  in 
Latin  America.  CIAP  is  also  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  for  agrarian  reform,  both 
to  Improve  productivity  and  to  provide 
a  solution  to  the  serious  social  problem ; 
CIAP  has  also  been  hitting  hard  at  the 
necessity  to  abandon  protection,  elimi- 
nate monopolies,  become  competitive  in 
world  markets,  and  diversify  exports. 
The  multilateral  agency  also  has  realized 
that  national  development  plans,  how- 
ever well  devised  by  technicians,  cannot 
spring  Into  bloom  automatically. 

Hence,  the  Committee  has  been  press- 
ing for  the  inclusion  of  representatives 
of  workers'  and  business  organizations  in 
the  formulation  of  development  plans, 
and  has  proposed  that  the  parliaments 
of  Latin  America  establish  close  ties  with 
the  national  development  plans  to  give 
Impetus  to  building  a  national  consensus 
concerning  development  policy.  CIAP 
is  also  beginning  to  call  attention  to  the 
once  taboo  subject  of  birth  control. 

These  and  other  actions  give  hope  that 
CIAP  may  create  among  the  Latin 
American  leadership  a  climate  of  luider- 
standing  of  the  policies  essential  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Latin 
Americans  are  now  telling  each  other 
the  hard  truths  about  their  own  respon- 
sibilities, trutlis  which  engendered  de- 
nials and  stubborn  hostility  when 
emanating  from  advanced  nations. 

In  its  first  5  years  of  soaring  expecta- 
tions and  disappointments,  trial  and 
error,  the  net  effect  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  positive.  With  CIAP 
prodding  all  participants  toward  a  real- 
latic  approach  toward  the  region's  myr- 
iad problems,  the  goals  of  the  Charter 
Of  Punta  del  Este  are  closer  to  attain- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  Western  Hemplshere 
«  the  Pan  American  Health  Organlza- 
Uon  where  we  heard  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  restate  our  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Americas  through  cooperative 
measures.  His  address.  I  am  certato,  will 
Be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Ccmi- 
B^  and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
RtcoRD: 

™*""^'      O'      THX     PaXSmKNT      AT      TH»     PaM 

JJ««iCAN     HxAiTH      Union— AT70TTST     17. 

The  health  of  this  hemisphere  is  the  busl- 
™«  of  the  house  \n  which  we  have  assem- 


In  the  field  at  public  health  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Health  Organization  was  an  early  fore- 
runner of  the  AUlance  for  Progress.  Today 
It  is  an  integral  part. 

t 
PJv*  years  ago  the  American  Governments 
embarked  on  this  audacious  experiment.  We 
were  neither  cautious  in  concept  nor  timid 
In  scope,  for  we  knew  that  our  oommon  pior- 
pose  was  to  make  a  new  kind  of  revolution. 
The  great  question  of  the  heml^here  was : 
can  change  come  about  peacefully  and  oon- 
structtvely.  in  freedom,  or  must  it  rise  frcwn 
the  wreckage  of  violence  and  destruction? 

Our  anawer  began  with  the  Act  of  Boeota 
in  I960. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este^and  the 
p>rogrB8B  of  five  years  have  confirmed  that 
answer.  The  repubUcs  of  this  hemisphere 
have  shown  that  deep  social  change  Is  com- 
patible* with  peace,  consistent  with  democ- 
racy, and  oonsonant  with  indlTldu&l  liberty. 

We  have  sounded  a  sure  and  certain  note 

that  great  chan«:e  can  be  wrought  by  reason 
and  not  rifles,  by  builders  and  not  builets. 

The  Alliance  is  not  a  Marshall  Plan  to' 
rebuild  war-torn  economies.  Nor  Is  it  a 
program  of  handouts  to  bolster  the  status 
quo.  The  aim  of  the  AlUance  for  Progrees  Is 
to  build  new  societies.  Its  method  Is  to 
buUd  democratically  through  a  partnership 
of  aU.  Today  the  Alliance  is  a  revolution 
at  work— creating,  building,  transforming, 
reaching  forward  and  touching  the  llvee  of 
hundreds  of  millions. 

We  are  encouraged  today  because  the  aver- 
age lAtln  American  growth  ratee  are  now 
exceeding  the  mil  imum  goal  of  iu^  percent 
per  capita  set  forth  at  Punta  del  Bite.  But 
we  know  that  growth  charts  and  statistics 
do  not  teU  the  whdle  story.  The  true  meas- 
ure of  our  work  Is  Its  Impict  an  our  peoples. 
We  see  It  In  the  teacher  and  her  pupils 
as  they  move  Into  new  clasarooms  In  the 
moxmtain  plateaus  of  the  Andes  and  \n  the 
barrios  of  the  cities;  m  the  isolated  Indians 
of  remote  viuagee  striving  to  become  pert 
of  larger  national  communities:  in  the 
laborers  oarvlng  roads  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  a  vB»t  mountain  range  to  open  up  tbe 
heartland  of  South  America;  m  the  farm 
extension  agents  and  in  the  campe«lno  who 
for  th#  first  time  works  a  farm  he  can  call 
his  own;  in  the  woilters  and  managers  build- 
ing great  new  Industries;  in  fatnmea  moving 
from  the  sluxns  to  a  new  apartment  or  a  new 
house. 

We  see  the  Alliance  in  wholly  new  institu- 
tions at  cooperatives,  development  banks  and 
imlons  unlock  the  energiee  and  resoxircee  of 
thousands  of  people  who  learn  the  strength 
of  a  oommon  endeavor.  And  we  see  It  In  new 
legislation  to  revamp  outdated  tax  struc- 
tures, to  modernise  obsolete  systems  of  land 
tenure,  and  to  renovate  archaic  institutions 
of  government. 

Beyond  these  visible  acoompllshments  He 
profound  ctumgee  in  attitude  from  which 
the  futiire  development  of  this  hemisphere 
will  flow.  For  the  Alliance  has  shattered  the 
myths  that  Ave  years  ago  threatened  Its 
prooUse. 

It  has  shattered  the  myth  that  the  atatus 
quo  win  not  yield  to  progressive  changes  as 
a  way  of  life.  It  has  shattered  the  myth  that 
the  nattons  of  the  hemisphere  cannot  look 
across  aatlonal  froatlers  to  their  sister  na- 
tions in  the  search  for  common  solutions 
It  has  Shattersd  the  myth  that  InflatlMmry 
spsDdlog  U  the  royal  road  to  rapid  develop- 


Tomax.  And  It  lias  ahatterad  the  myth  that 
Communism  in  this  hemisphere  is  the  wave 
of  the  futtue;  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Cuban 
people  has  ahown  Communiam's  writ  to  be 
worthless. 

The  framers  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  labored  under  no  illusions.  They  know 
there  are  no  panaceas  for  progress.  And  so 
they  charted  Uie  right,  but  hard,  course. 

They  called  upon  the  hemisphere  to  mo- 
bilize pubUc  and  private  resources  for  diver- 
sified Investment.  They  called  for  govern- 
ments to  moderniae  pubUc  services,  taxation, 
and  agriculture.  They  caUed  for  our  nattoos 
to  mount  major  programs  to  education, 
health  and  housing.  They  called  for  Latin 
America  to  move  toward  economic  totegra- 
Uon.  And  they  called  for  better  trading  con- 
ditions and  incresLsed  external  financial  and 
technical  cooperation  for  Latin  America. 
Every  man  In  this  room  knows  these  are  not 
easy  tasks.  But  we  also  know  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  beginning  is  behind  us.  Now 
we  must  look  to  what  lies  ahead, 
n 

We  have  only  begun  to  mset  the  needs  of 
today,  and  these  are  but  a  traction  of  those 
of  tomorrow. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  population 
of  the  hemisphere  will  be  almost  one  bUlion 
by  the  year  aOOO.  Two-thirds— some  OSS 
million — wiU  live  in  Latin  America.  What- 
ever many  be  done  through  programs  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  population  growth.  Latin. 
America  faces  a  vast  challenge. 

Farm  production  should  tocrease  by  6  per- 
cent every  year— double  the  present  rate. 

At  least  140  milUon  new  Jobs  should  b» 
created. 

Over  a  million  new  homes  should  bs  buUt 
each  year. 

More  than  176.000  new  doctors  atuniU  b* 
trained  to  meet  only  minim^;m  remilrs- 
menta.  ^ 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  ciasaroocns 
should  be  oonstruotsd. 

And  annxial  per  oaplte  growth  rates  should 
increase  to  the  range  of  4  to  6  percent. 

Thsae  r«qulremants.  added  to  the  demands 
of  the  present,  mean  that  the  Alliance  must 
set  new  sights. 

In  a  few  months  the  Presidents  of  tb* 
American  RepubUcs  wlU  meet  to  establish 
prtorltles  for  the  years  ahead.  Our  govern- 
ments  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  prtpar^ 
ing  the  agenda  for  that  conference.  Some  of 
the  areas  of  special  concern  are  now  emerging. 
First  among  these  U  the  eoonomlc  intscrs- 
tlon  of  Latin  America.  ^^ 

The  quesUon  U  whether  progress  lies  ahead 
in  unity  or  Isolation.  Our  sister  rspubUe* 
in  lAtin  America  muat  decide  that  quevtloe 
for  themselves.  For  our  part,  we  believe  that 
effective  unity  is  vital  to  the  needs  of  «pand- 
Ing  populations.  • " 

In  the  total  development  of  Latin  Amarloa. 
national  and  local  plans  and  proJecM  si« 
important,  but  reglon-wlde  plans  and  col- 
laboration are  absolutely  essential.  Hlne- 
teen  f  ertHiaer  industries,  nineteen  stsel  oom- 
plexes.  nineteen  Isolated  markeu.  and  nine- 
teen dlflferent  systems  of  tarlOS  would  slgnlfr 
only  stagnation.  Inefficiency,  and  waste 

We  are  ready,  therefore,  to  work  to  cloas 
cooperation  toward  an  totsgrated  Latin 
America.  As  the  other  republics  an  forming 
their  policies  to  accelerate  this  movement,  we 
are  reviewing  the  opportunities  for  lotot' ac- 
tion throughout  ^be  hemisphere. 

To  my  feUow  Presidents.  I  pledge:  Mof* 
boldly  along  this  path  and  the  United  Btataa 
will  be  at  your  side. 

To  all  the  hemisphere  we  say:  Let  the  pao* 
be  qtUckened.   Time  Is  not  our  ally. 

The  path  to  economic  unity  and  growth  la 
many-fold.  We  must  first  oonoenlrate  on 
those  asssu  wtthto  our  reach  that  are  not 
being  used  to  full  advantage. 

•niers  are  lands  lying  fallow  or  ffelltog  to 
yield  their  potential  becauas  of  taaAm^am^ 
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twdmlques  or  too  Httte  ftrtthaer  or  not 
atuni^  eqalpcnent. 

-'Dun  ten  factorlM  atandlxig  ldl«  or  operat- 
ing at  rwtuced  capacity  becauaa  production 
la  tncadeat,  tlie  national  market  u  too  snuill, 
or  purcfaaaing  painx  too  low. 

niere  are  taimus  reaourcea  tmused  becaiiae 
at  the  shortage  of  jobe  or  the  absence  of  skills. 

While  we  meet  these  jwoblMni,  we  must 
alao  prepare  to  conquer  thb  Inner  froo  tiers 
which  can  prorlde  llrmg  room  and  resources 
for  generatlona  to  come.  The  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes;  the  water  sTStems  of  the  Oran 
Pantanal  River  Plate,  and  Orinoco;  the  barely 
touched  areai  at  Central  America  and 
Panama— these  are  Imt  a  few  of  the  frontiers 
Which  beckon. 

m 

But  not  every  frontier  Is  geographic.  My 
fellow  American  PresldesU  and  I  will  be 
greatly  conoemed  with  the  other  vistas  be- 
fore us. 

Tliere  Is  education. 

Ilie  Americas  at  the  70's  and  80'b  will  make 
large  demands  for  trained  men  and  women — 
not  ooly  for  engineers,  scientists  and  agrono- 
mists to  guide  oar  paths;  not  only  for  elec- 
triolans,  carpenters,  and  machinists  to  use 
our  tools,  but  for  poets,  artists  and  musicians 
to  enrich  our  lives. 

All  of  us  know  that  education  la  primarily 
a  national  task  to  be  done  with  local  re- 
•ouroes.  But  there  are  endeavors  where  more 
la  needed  and  where  the  Alliance  must  help: 
school  construction,  teacher  training,  and  Im- 
provjBd  administration.  The  challenge  of 
vocational  and  modem  higher  education  is 
wide  open — for  management,  technical  and 
administrative  skills  in  government  and  In 
pMvat*  buslnees. 

The  Alliance  so  far  has  only  scratched  a 
Uiin  mark  on  the  mass  of  illiteracy — although 
lAtln  America  Is  the  only  continent  In  the 
developing  world  where  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  Illiterates  is  decreasing  each  year. 

Education  must  became  the  pasirinn  at  us 
all.  Let  ua  approach  this  challenge  dissatis- 
fied with  traditional  methods.  Let  us  adapt 
tbe  modem  mlraclaa  at  seience — radio  and 
taisTlslnn  and  audio-visual  technlquee — to 
the  needs  of  our  children  and.  indeed,  of  our 
attnltL 

•m*  time  has  also  come  to  develop  multt- 
natlnsial  Institations  for  advanced  training 
in  science  and  technology.  For  without  these 
latin  America  wlU  suffer  the  oontinued 
"brain  drain"  of  some  of  Its  ablest  youth. 

There  is  alao  the  frontier  of  agrteolture. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  acted  as  if  the 
road  to  prosperity  runs  only  through  the 
main  streets  of  our  large  dtles.  Now  we 
know  that  national  proeperity  is  closely 
linked  to  the  land  and  those  who  cultivate  It. 

in  moat  lAtln  American  countries  It  Is  In 
urban  areas  where  poverty  and  despair  catch 
our  eye.  But  half  of  the  people  live  In  rural 
lAtin  America  and  receive  leas  than  a  quar- 
tar  of  the  t&tlonal  income. 

TiMre  is  no  reason  why  the  land  of  the 
bsnlsptaere  cannot  be  made  to  fill  the  needs 
at  our  luxnes  and  our  faotcnlaa.  There  Is  no 
reeaon  why  rural  populatians  should  not  be 
full  partneia  in  modem  eeonomte  lite.  And, 
looking  beyond  our  hemisphere,  there  la  no 
reason  why  the  Americas  cannot  supply  a 
larger  afaare  of  the  growing  world  market  for 
food  and  ftbac. 

This  will  require  better  planning  of  crope 
to  fit  the  sou  and  the  marketa  available,  at 
damanrts  better  soil  and  tertmaar  and  water 
oontrol.  It  needs  a  good  extension  service 
to  educate  farmers  In  new  methods.  It  re- 
Qxiires  shared  mechantmtlon.  better  credit 
and  marketing  and  diatrlbunon. 

The  resouroee  required  tor  these  tasks  must 
BfOt  bs  needlessly  spent  on  arms.  Military 
budgets  in  lAttn  America  are  no*  eaoeption- 
aUy  large,  by  general  world  etpAdards.  but 
ttMre  la  Eeoumnt  tendency  io  Msk  ewenslve 
tPSSBOHS  with  Utile  relevaoue  to  U»»  real  re- 
quirements of  security.     This  tendency  Is 


often  reinforced  by  competition  with  neigh - 
obring  countries. 

In  these  America^,  where  by  solemn  treaty 
and  by  established  'practice  our  governments 
are  bound  to  reeolve  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  we  must  fiqd  a  way  to  avoid  tbe  cost 
of  procuring  and  maintaining  unnecessary 
military  equipment;. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  tasks — and  only 
some — which  lie  before  us  as  we  try  to  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  t^ew  World. 

Tbese  tasks  will  be  accompUsbed  by  con- 
crete acts  and  not  >y  mere  rhetoric.  By  spe- 
cific steps  we  can  strengthen  and  carry  for- 
ward the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  means  democratic  stability  In  which 
free  men  can  labdr  without  upheaval  and 
chaos;  monetary  stability  so  that  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people  ten  work  effectively  to  de- 
velop reeouroee;  flstal  responsibility —  an  ef- 
ficient public  administration,  a  sensiUy  man- 
aged public  debt,  mlistlc  exchange  rates  and 
a  market  unhampered  by  artificial  monopo- 
lies; and  progressive  leadership — a  govern- 
ment wise  enougb  to  Insist  on  modernizing 
reforms  and  the  most  effective  allocation  of 
public  resources. 

This  means,  abowe  all,  personal  freedom 
and  hiunan  dlgnll^.  For  If  men  are  not 
truly  free.  If  IndlvSduals  are  not  protected 
against  economic  acid  political  exploitation, 
they  win  turn  to  violence  and  extremism, 
whose  first  victim  Is  progressive  reform. 

rv 

Change  is  everywhere  in  this  hemisphere. 
Along  with  change  Oome  contrast  and  contra- 
diction; one  man  orbiting  the  earth  while 
below  him  millions  starve;  campeslnos  plow- 
ing the  ground  wltti  oxen  while  a  thousand 
miles  away  atomic  power  works  wonders. 
This  Is  the  world  ws  live  in.  This  is  the  world 
we  must  deal  with. 

I  go  back  to  the  original  question — the 
baklc  question:  cAn  sweeping  change  be 
peaceful  and  progressive? 

My  own  country,  knows  of  this  question. 
We  are  going  through  such  change  even  now. 
It  began  In  the  19J0's  and  Is  continuing  yet 
today.  I  lived  throtigh  the  Great  Depression. 
I  remember  the  p>oor  who  went  hungry  and 
the  men  without  wt>rk.  I  remember  the  loss 
of  confidence  and  hope,  the  biting  despair 
and  fear  that  grlppfed  a  whole  continent. 

If  ever  a  great  nation  was  tempted  to  sur- 
render to  authorltaHan  rule.  If  ever  free  men 
were  tempted  to  barter  freedom  for  bread,  It 
was  in  the  United  States  In  the  1930's. 

Instead,  by  peaceful  means  we  rebuilt  our 
society.  We  shap^  laws  which  preserved 
the  freedom  of  ledlvlduals  but  protected 
them  against  thSi  excesses  of  extremism. 
They  are  all  ao  faitilll&r  In  my  mind:  stock 
market  regulatlon^kand  social  security.  Fed- 
eral Kousing  and  Bank  Deposit  Insurance. 
minimum  wages  atad  collective  bargaining, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  agri- 
cultural extension  system,  and  many  more. 

We  gave  the  Ue  la  those  years,  and  since,  to 
Karl  ICarx'a  theory  that  the  rich  get  richer 
whll#the  poor  get  poorer. 

llirough  a  peaceful  and  progressive  ad- 
venture, the  poor  |uive  moved  upward — tbe 
middle  class  has  broadened  enormously — 
and  prosperity  has, reached  so  many  that  we 
can  afi'ord  to  be  ooncemed  not  only  about 
quantity  but  about  qiiality  as  well — the 
quality  of  our  ohttdren's  education,  of  the 
medical  care  of  our  parents  of  life  in  our 
ciUes. 

Not  all  of  our  froblems  are  solved.  Far 
from  It.  But  with  all  the  world  watching,  we 
are  striving  to  fulfill  our  promises. 

Tluroughout  ths  hemisphere  today  this 
same  eip«1eDce  Is  underway.  Our  chosen  in- 
strument is  the  ASiance  tor  Progress.  It  Ls 
not  a  recipe  for  Instant  Utopia — perhaps  only 
our  children  and  theirs  will  finally  know 
whether  tbe  Alliance  wins.  But  we  are  on 
Uu  move.  We  knon  what  must  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it. 


We  know  that  social  progress  and  ecoooiaie 
change  under  liberty  are  the  only  acceptsMg 
roads  to  national  vitality  and  individual  dig. 
nlty.  We  know  that  to  achieve  fulfiUnuat 
a  people  mxist  be  free.  And  to  be  free  thej 
must  be  educated.  And  to  learn  they  mmt 
have  bread.  «■ 

We  know  that  risk  and  danger  are  tlw 
marks  of  our  time. 

And  we  know  that  what  we  do  now  wu 
Bbape  not  only  this  generation  but  geoenk- 
tlons  to  come. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here.  A  meeting  mte 
this — and  like  the  Conference  of  Amertctn 
Presidents  ahead  of  us — does  not  In  itself 
change  the  conditions  In  which  we  live. 

But  If  it  changes  us,  if  It  renews  our  con- 
fidence In  one  another  and  Inspires  us  to 
continue  the  grueling  and  challenging  work 
of  peaceful  change.  It  will  have  served  a 
great  purpose. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recosd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ksa- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  5 
years  ago  today,  20  American  republics 
committed  themselves  to  an  historic  ef- 
fort that  Is  now  changing  the  face  of  our 
hemisphere.  In  creating  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  signers  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  took  on  a  challenge  of 
unprecedented  ambition:  to  encourage 
the  profound  and  complex  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  changes  summed  up  in 
the  word  "modernization,"  within  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  framework. 

Five  years  ago,  skeptics  told  us  that 
the  hoi)es  expressed  In  the  charter  were 
set  too  high;  today,  they  are  being  con- 
founded by  the  signs  of  progress  that 
are  becoming  more  and  more  visible  In 
democratic  Latin  America. 

For  the  United  States,  its  contribution 
to  the  Alliance  partnership  is  not  a  gift 
in  support  of  the  status  quo,  but  part  of 
a  joint  investment  in  change.  In  this 
way  it  can  encourage  development  with- 
out infecting  the  Latin  American  body 
politic  with  the  cancer  of  economic  de- 
pendence; in  this  way  Latin  American 
economic  and  political  institutions  can 
grow  stronger,  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  strains  of  modernization. 

In  line  with  the  democratic  goals  ol 
the  Alliance,  its  projects  are  designed  to 
have  their  greatest  impact  on  the  broad 
sectors  of  Latin  American  society,  '^de- 
spread  education,  mass  housing,  and  Im- 
provement of  agriculture  are  among  the 
major  programs  supported  in  part  by  our 
Agency  for  International  Development 
as  part  of  the  Alliance;  each  of  these  ef- 
forts contributes  to  the  broad  base  of 
skin,  productivity,  and  motivation  that 
is  the  prerequisite  for  self-sustaining 
growth. 

Just  as  important  to  the  success  of  thli 
Joint  venture  have  been  the  reforms  to 
such  areas  as  tax  policy  and  land  use 
that  have  been  initiated  by  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments.  Such  measures  can 
help  broaden  opportunities  for  the  sector 
of  society  between  the  aristocracy  and 
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tbe  campeslnos;  in  the  growth  of  this 
middle  class  Ue  the  hemisphere's  greatest 
hopes  for  economic  and  political  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  misconception 
current  In  many  parts  of  the  world  th>kt 
the  United  States,  because  she  opposes 
violent  revolution.  Is  hostile  to  any 
change  in  social  and  economic  conditions 
abroad.  To  these  minds,  violence  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  any  substantial  Improve- 
ment of  the  status  quo.  Unless  they  are 
confronted  by  a  viable  example  to  the 
contrary,  these  thinkers  often  turn  to 
well-developed  and  well-propagandized 
ideologies  that  support  their  skepticism 
about  democracy's  capacity  to  guide  a 
nation  through  the  turbulent  transition 
Into  the  modem  world.  For  this  reason, 
the  significance  of  the  partnership 
formed  at  Punta  del  Este  extends  far 
beyond  our  hemisphere.  As  a  living 
demonstration  that  freedom  need  not  be 
sacrificed  before  change  can  begin.  It  Is 
an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  highest  form 
of  diplomacy,  and  deserving  of  the  con- 
tinued support  and  cooperation  of  all 
20  members. 
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THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago.  on  August  17,  1961,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  formally  Instituted,  an 
event  which  will  be  recorded  as  marking 
a  turning  point  In  the  history  of  rela- 
tions among  the  American  States.  At 
Punta  del  Este  we  promised  to  begin 
anew,  to  confront  tlie  difficult  task  of  de- 
velc^Mnent  together,  to  undertake  a  vast 
program  to  Improve  the  living  conditions 
for  all  the  peoples  In  the  Americas. 

We  embarked  on  a  cooperative  venture 
to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  people; 
to  provide  for  better  education  and  hous- 
ing, for  health  and  food,  for  land  and 
work.  Together  we  prepared  to  chal- 
[aige  centuries  of  poverty  and  disease, 
starvation,  and  Ignorance;  we  readied 
Mirselves  to  undo  the  age-old  traditions 
or  injustice  and  bondage.  The  goal  of 
our  united  effort  was  to  give  everyone. 
tte  young  and  the  old.  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  an  equal  chance  to  participate 
to  the  opportunities  of  a  free  life. 

Our  hopes  were  high  and  our  expecta- 
aons  were  wide  when  we  promised  to  ful- 
nn  President  Kennedy's  pledge: 

To  those  people  in  the  huts  and  villages 
«  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
°JM8  (rf  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  beat 
OTorU  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
wlistever  period  is  required. 

Today  is  the  5th  anniversary  of  the 
JJlance  and  It  Is  only  appropriate  that 
wB  draw  a  balance  of  Its  achievements 
MO  shortcomings.  There  is  a  long  list 
«  impressive  sucoeisea.  yet  we  should 
not  hetitate  to  point  out  our  failures,  for 
«y  through  frank  discussion  of  both. 
«•  positive  and  the  necaUre  iwolta.  can 


we  gain  insight  Into  what  remains  to  be 
done,  and  how  we  can  do  it  best. 

I^  me  start  then  by  quoting  some 
fleuTBs:  EcoiionUc  development  has  been 
successfully  accelerated  by  the  AlUaooe. 
Whereas  the  growth  rate  in  the  fifties 
was  very  low  with  per  capita  production 
only  Increajslng  by  an  average  of  only 
1.3  percent  annually,  the  Latin  American 
States  came  close  by  the  middle  of  the 
sixties  to  reaching  the  2. 5 -percent  target 
goal  enunciated  by  the  Punta  del  Este 
Charter.  International  investment  in- 
creased, and  larger  returns  from  exports 
were  gained. 

Major  programs  were  imdertaken  to 
improve  social  conditions  in  the  Alliance 
nations.  Wltii  U.S.  assistance  mor^ 
than  300,000  houses  were  built,  clean 
water  supply  systems  have  been  fur- 
nished for  more  than  15  million  people  in 
more  than  1,000  villages  and  towns. 

First  steps  have  been  taken  to  elimi- 
nate Illiteracy:  Over  23,000  classrxxjms 
were  opened  and  more  than  10  million 
textbooks  have  been  printed  and  distri- 
buted. Since  the  creation  of  the  Alh- 
ance  over  850  mobile  health  units,  hos- 
pitaia,  and  health  centers  have  been  es- 
tablished to  fight  against  disease  and 
epidemics.  Millions  of  schoolchildren 
and  adults  receiye  hot  meals  every  day, 
ameliorating  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
and  himger. 

Tax  reforms  aimed  at  improving  col- 
lection of  revenues  are  underway  In  moet 
Latin  American  countries.  ITae  U5.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  tax  advisory 
teams  in  18  coimtries  to  aid  In  these  self- 
help  efforts.  Already  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Total  tax  reve- 
nues In  Latin  America  increased  26  per- 
cent from  I860  to  1964:  from  |7.3  bUUon 
in  1960  to  19.2  biUlon  in  1964. 

Land  reform  programs  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  12  nations  together  with  the 
creation  of  agrarian  reform  tnstitiitions. 
Few  tangible  results  can  be  expected  at 
this  early  date,  as  we  are  dealing  with 
long  range  projects,  yet  the  significance 
of  agrarian  legislation  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Only  when  the  peasant  owns 
the  land  he  works  on  can  he  be  expected 
to  have  an  interest  in  Increasing  produc- 
tion and  using  better  and  modem  tech- 
niques. For  this  purpose  the  Alliance 
has  set  aside  funds  to  expand  credits  and 
extend  reform  programs. 

The  American  Republics  can  indeed  be 
proud  of  these  achievements,  but  we  also 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  and  that  we  have  to  Improve 
the  ways  and  means  through  wloich  we 
undertake  our  programs.  Although  per 
capita  product  has  grown  considerably, 
we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  per- 
sonal Income  in  the  Latin  American 
states  is  often  less  than  $100  per  year 
In  El  Salvador,  for  example.  60  percent 
of  the  population  has  an  income  of  less 
than  $55.  Despite  progress  In  education. 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica remahi  illiterate.  Hunger  and  dis- 
ease are  everywhere  and  the  child  mor- 
tality rate  is  excessively  high.  There  are 
slums  around  every  major  city,  where 
people  live  on  the  margin  of  existence, 
without  employment,  though  they  came 
to  1^  work,    with  little  hope  left  for 


a  better  life,  they  often  despair  of  the 
possibility  of  social  Justice. 

I  have  not  given  these  examples  to 
prove  how  little  progress  we  have  made 
so  far.  It  was  my  intention  to  show 
clearly  how  overwhelming  the  tasks  are 
that  still  lie  ahead  of  us.  We  have  only 
made  a  beginjiing,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  will  increase  our  efforts,  that  we 
will  not  despair  of  the  goals  set  by  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  We  will  con- 
tinue In  our  joint  undertaking  without 
harboring  the  Illusion  of  accomplishing 
all  in  a  short  span  of  time,  without  ex- 
pecting the  task  to  be  completed  In  one 
year,  or  five  years,  or  even  a  decade.  We 
must  be  patient  without  slowing  down 
our  efforts. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion briefly  what  I  consider  the  foremost 
achievement  of  our  common  venture.  I 
am  not  referring  to  statistics  or  concrete 
figure  but  I  want  to  talk  of  the  ideas 
which  led  us  to  Punta  del  Este.  of  the 
spirit  behind  the  Allanza.  of  the  philos- 
ophy on  which  our  cooperation  is  based. 

We  acted  not  because  we  were  In  Im- 
mediate danger,  not  because  our  national 
security  was  at  stake,  not  because  we 
wanted  the  political  backing  of  the  Amer- 
ican nations,  we  acted  because  It  was 
right.    Andrew  Carnegie  once  said: 

Surplus  wealth  is  a  sacred  trust  which  its 
possessor  Is  bound  to  administer  in  his  life- 
time for  the  good  of  the  community. 

It  was  In  this  spirit  that  the  United 
States  assumed  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  course  of  development  in 
Latin  America.  We.  In  North  America, 
recognized  that  we  form  a  oommunity 
with  all  the  American  states,  and  that  we 
have  an  obUgatlon  to  fulfill  with  respect 
to  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. We  acknowledged,  moieovar. 
that  our  help  could  not  be  successful  if 
It  took  the  form  of  unilateral  protection 
however  well  meant.  Instead,  the  United 
States — the  rich  member  of  the  coqunu- 
nity— declared  that  only  through  mutual 
cooperation  could  we  act  successfully. 

In  this  cormection  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  talk  about  the  vartous  pro- 
grams of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  t(x 
their  contribution  reflects  most  clearly 
the  principles  and  beliefs  behind  the  Al- 
liance. Under  one  program  my  State  has 
a  partnership  with  the  nation  of  Colom- 
bia. Private  Initiative  and  assistance 
have  created  an  outstanding  spirit  of 
solidarity  between  our  neighboring  peo- 
ples. Under  the  Partners  program  the 
University  of  Tampa  and  MorWa  State 
University  are  assisting  the  city  of  Bar- 
ranqullla  to  establish  a  4-year  college  of 
business  admlnMratlon  and  Industrial 
engineering. 

During  the  summer  of  1965  the  part- 
nership between  Florida  and  Colombia 
made  possible  quick  and  decisive  action 
in  an  emergency  involving  the  lives  of 
many  children.  On  short  notice  medi- 
cines and  supplies  were  flown  to  a  Colom- 
bian hospital  which  had  exhausted  Its 
own  stock  of  supplies  when  a  major  epi- 
demic of  gastroenteritis  broke  oat. 

In  many  other  States  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  programs  provide  two-way 
channels  tor  meanlngAjl  ecmtacts  be- 
tween private  groups  in  the  UaRed  States 
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anA  Latin  America.  Civic  clubs,  unions, 
business  and  professional  groups  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  a  reality  f of  alL 

Finally,  any  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Alliance — however  brief — 
must  deal  with  the  question  of  commu- 
nism In  LAtin  America.  We  frequently 
hear  and  read  about  the  "Communist 
threat."  or  the  danger  of  a  "Communist 
takeover."  There  are  Cc«mnunist-ln- 
flDlred  guerrilla  movunents  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Ouatemala,  Colombia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  South  American  Continent. 

Although  the  very  extensive  activities 
of  Castro-Communist  terrorists  in  Vene- 
zuela have  been  largely*^rought  imder 
control,  they  killed  two  policemen  in 
Caracas  this  June.  Certainly  in  the 
hemisphere  as  a  whole,  the  Castro  Com- 
munist threat  has  by  no  means  been 
eliminated.  For  example,  only  last  year 
an  outbreak  of  guerrilla  activities  took 
place  in  Peru,  where  Castro-inspired 
groups  tortured  and  killed  farmers  as 
well  as  members  of  the  government  se- 
curity forces. 

The  Communist-sponsored  Trl-Con- 
tinental  Conference,  held  in  Havana  In 
January  of  this  year,  with  its  renewed 
calls  for  violence  and  subversion  high- 
lights the  continuing  nature  of  the  Com- 
xmmist  threat.  In  Quatemala,  Govern- 
ment officials,  members  of  the  secxirlty 
forces,  and  innocent  bystanders  have 
been  kidnaped  or  kUIed  by  Communist 
terrorists.  On  July  1,  the  -newly  and 
donocratlcally  elected  President  of  that 
country  offered  the  guerrillas  an  amnesty 
if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  but 
they  refused  to  do  so  and  have  renewed 
their  terrorist  activities,  with  the  latest 
killing  taking  place  last  week.  In  short, 
the  Communist  threat  is  still  very  much 
a  reality. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Commu- 
nist attempts  In  April  of  1965  to  take 
over  the  revolution  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  evidence 
of  Communist  activities,  and  we  shall  not 
aUow  the  Communists  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  our  efforts.  Tet  we  should  also 
recognize  that  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  must  take  the  primary  re- 
sponslhUlty  In  combating  guerrilla  move- 
ments. An  example  of  such  responsi- 
bility Is  the  Oovemment  of  Peru  which 
has  recently  been  extremely  successful 
in  Combating  the  Andean  guerrillas. 

It  is  possible  to  look  at  Communist 
efforts  as  a  proof  of  the  very  success  of 
our  Anianoe  prograzxi.  Let  me  explain. 
In  some  detail,  what  I  mean.  Too  often 
aev^opauBOt  has  been  equated  with  the 
automatic  establishment  of  stable  de- 
mocracies. The  one  is  deemed  the  cor- 
ollary of  the  other.  This  view,  I  believe. 
Is  too  simplistic  and  superficial,  neglect- 
ing to  tdce  account  of  the  inherent  dif- 
fleultleB  <tf  developmoit.  Let  us  not 
deeeiye  ouraelves  tot  a  moment  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  program  under- 
taken by  the  Alliance,  a  program  calUng 
for  change  and  transformation  of  the 
lives  of  mon  than  200  milUon  peoide. 

The  AUansa  Para  el  Progreoso  Is  not 
an  alUanea  to  protect  an  exiittng  status 
QUO.    Not  stability  but  progress  is  our 


goal.  Our  programs  have  deeply  af- 
^fected  the  lives  'of  millions,  and  they 
were  meant  to  have  that  result.  It  is 
one  of  the  priority  goals  of  the  Alliance 
that  ttie  poor  participate  more  than 
marginally  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  life  of  their  countries,  that 
every  Latin  American  be  made  aware 
that  he  Is  a  part  of  his  nation  and  that 
he  can  do  something  to  better  his  own 
oondlt|3ii.  We  have  been — and  still 
are — advocating  social  mobilization  on 
an  unprecedented  scale. 

8ucl|ra  process  is  not  easy  or  devoid 
of  danger.  Such  trEuisformatlon  deeply 
affects  the  rich  atnd  the  poor  alike,  up- 
rooting groups  ahd  socisJ  classes.  For 
the  rich  it  may  mean  loss  of  their  an- 
cient prtvlleges,  for  the  poor  It  is  the 
opening  up  of  new  vistas  and  opportuni- 
ties, the  vision  of  a  life  where  for  the 
first  time  they  cafci  expect  help  and  Jus- 
tice. 

This  revolution  of  expectations  is  a 
great  step  forwarfl  in  our  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize and  develop.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  to  be  aware  of  Its  dangers.  Pro- 
found social  change  creates  a  situation 
that  can  easily  be  used  for  the  incite- 
ment of  unrest  ahd  violence.  We  can- 
not satisfy  everyone  at  once,  and  there 
will  necessarily  be  those  for  whom 
change  means  loss  of  their  privileges, 
and  there  will  be  those  for  whom  change 
is  not  coming  fait  enough.  There  will 
be  the  dissatisfied  and  the  vengeful. 

Communism  miikes  its  appeal  to  these 
elements  in  a  changing  society,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  few  who  are  mis- 
led by  a  the  mirage  of  the  "classless" 
socle<7  and  the  false  blueprint  of  an  easy 
way  toward  modernity. 

Yet  the  majority  of  the  people  are  on 
our  side,  for  we  reject  the  easy  Commu- 
nist notion  of  progress  at  the  cost  of 
human  life  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  human 
rights.  In  the  world  we  are  helping  to 
create  we  will  not  tolerate  the  erosion  or 
dlsregaiH  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice. 

We  will  have  to  strive  harder  than  ever 
to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  peoples 
who  have  become  politically  articulate. 
If  we  fall  to  fulfill  their  new  hopes  and 
expectations,  then  we  will  Indeea  be  wit- 
ness to  a  revolution  of  frustration,  a  rev- 
olution which  is  not  going  to  be  peace- 
ful and  which  wfl  open  whole  societies 
to  Communist  delusion  and  subversion. 

During  the  next  years  we  must  make 
the  greatest  efforts  to  help  the  Latin 
American  nations  create  political,  social, 
and  economic  institutions  which  can 
cOpe  with  and  aofcommodate  millions  of 
citizens,  people  a^are  of  their  rights,  who 
hope  and  believe  that  a  better  life  will 
come. 

The  emancipation  of  millions  of  de- 
prived peoples  Is  not  easy.  It  is  an  un- 
dertaking of  great  risks.  Development 
is  not  a  unilinear  process,  there  will  be 
setbacks  and  mistakes.  But  we  must  be 
willing  to  take  this  risk,  for  the  alterna- 
tive coiu-se  of  presenting  social  mobiliza- 
tion would  only  niean  a  dangerous  delay 
with  social  disdontent  erupting  into 
violence. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  chosen  the 
right  way  by  mating  every  effort  to  in- 
volve all  the  people  in  the  development 


of  their  nations.  I  propose  that  we  shall 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  and 
that  we  shall  not  despair  because  Isolated 
elements  attempt  to  misuse  our  aid  nai 
discredit  our  efforts.  Castro-inspired 
Communist  activities  only  prove  that  we 
have  been  successful  in  promoting  social 
mobility  and  participation  by  all.  pidej 
Castro  has  consistently  reserved  his 
choicest  invective  not  for  Latin  reaction- 
aries but  for  Latin  American  reformerB 
like  Fernando  Belaunde  of  Peru  and 
Eduardo  Prel  of  Chile.  Communlrt 
movements  can  only  be  an  incentive  to 
continue  with  the  work  begun  5  years  ago 
at  Punta  del  Este. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last 
5  years  and  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  but  what  we  have  achieved  thus  far 
should  give  us  hope  and  confidence  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  can  and  will 
achieve  its  noble  goals. 


PEOPLES  OP  THE  AMERICAS  JOIN  IN 
THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
THROUGH  PARTNERS  OP  THE  AL- 
LIANCE 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  juit 
over  2  years,  I  have  watched  the  stead; 
develoixnent  of  a  new  smd  dynamic  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  based  on  the  sim- 
ple truth  that  people  at  the  grassroott 
level  can  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  providing  an  unshakable  and  sure 
foimdation  upon  which  to  buUd  foreip 
policy. 

I  speak  of  a  program  that  now  em- 
braces thousands  of  people,  both  here 
and  in  Latin  America.  T^iat  program  it 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
which  has  so  effectively  complemented 
the  far-reaching  objectives  set  down  5 
years  ago  today  at  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  Pimta  del  Este  that  gave  our 
hemisphere  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
With  the  signing  of  the  charter,  the 
governments  of  the  Americas  laundied 
an  attack  on  poverty  and  disease,  hunger 
and  ignorance.  Those  governmental  ef- 
forts have  now  been  joined  by  the  willing 
hands  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  who 
are  convinced  that  progress  belongs  to 
those  who  share  in  its  labors. 

It  Is  because  of  my  interest  and  belief 
in  the  soundness  of  the  partners  program 
that  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  the 
Congress  that  a  new  and  important  step 
is  being  taken  to  strengthen  the  concept 
and  practice  of  greater  Involvement  of 
people  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Del- 
egates from  participating  US.  partner 
states  will  meet  in  Miami  Beach,  Pls- 
on  September  17  at  the  Carillon  Hotel  to 
explore  the  formation  of  a  national  as- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Committees. 

The  arrangements  for  this  meeting  are 
being  coordinated  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  John  D.  Barfltid,  Director  of 
the  D^jartment  of  State's  Miami  Oatfr- 
way  Recq>tlan  Center.  Attheoonelasi(C 
of  the  Miami  Beach  meeting,  the  d^ 
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gttes  will  then  proceed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  participate  in  the  Second  Inter-Amer- 
lean  Partsiers  of  the  Alliance  Conference, 
September  19  through  22.  Delegates  from 
JO  of  the  United  States  and  30  areas  of 
15  Latin  American  Republics  will  partici- 
pate In  the  4-di^  working  conference  in 
Brazil.  Dtiegates  from  the  United  States 
will  return  by  way  of  their  partner  areas 
for  on-site  project  devel(KWient  and  pro- 
gram discussions,  thus  maximizing  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  fnxn  travel  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Uiaml  Befush  meeting  next  month  will  be 
followed  by  the  conference  In  Brazil 
which  will  give  further  expression  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  the  Important  af- 
fairs of  the  Americas. 
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THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
CHALLENGES  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  at  this  point  in  the  Rkoss. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  private 
enterprise  can  and  does  spur  economic 
development  and  while  much  has  been 
accomplished  the  challenge  put  to  the 
private  sector  lor  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  yet  to  be  f;illy  taken  up. 

On  this  Important  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Alliance  Charter 
at  Punta  del  Este  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  prlvsite  enterprise  has  not  tried  to 
meet  the  challenge  the  Alliance  founders 
built  into  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Indeed,  private  enterprise  is 
doing  a  magnificent  Job  but  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  by  the  private  sector 
if  it  Is  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
future  development  of  Latin  America. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Peoples  of 
America,  signed  at  Punta  del  Este  in 
1961,  calls  on  Alliance  nations  to  stimu- 
late private  enterprise  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  at  a  rate  that  will  help 
them  provide  jobs  for  their  growing  pop- 
ulation, eliminate  unemployment,  and 
take  their  place  among  the  modem  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world. 

The  goal  is  a  recognition  by  Latin 
America's  leaders  that  public  funds  alone 
cannot  do  the  Alliance  job.  A  vital  re- 
sponsibility also  lies  with  private  enter- 
prise—with individual  companies,  their 
investors,  managers,  and  workers,  using 
their  own  resources  to  produce  the  goods 
wid  services,  that  make  a  modem  living 
standard  for  a  Nation's  people. 

The  partnership  of  private  and  public 
funds  that  promotes  balanced  economic 
development  is  exemplified  in  the  boom- 
ing economy  of  Mexico.  In  1964,  Mexi- 
cans themselves  contributed  about  95 
percent  of  Mexico's  total  Investment. 
More  than  half  of  this  was  supplied  by 
private  Mexican  Investors,  and  the  rest 
came  from  the  Mexican  Oovemment. 

On  their  own  suid  with  government 
belp.  enterprising  businessmen  in  the 
Americas  are  opening  great  new  indus- 
tnes,  many  of  them  previously  unknown 


to  the  countries  they  are  in.  They  are 
putting  Brazil  into  the  automobile  In- 
dustry—Brazil's auto  industry  ranks 
ninth^Peru  into  the  manufacturing  of 
diesel  engines,  Colombia  Into  fertilizer 
production,  Chile  into  chemicals  and 
metallurgy,  Uruguay  into  steelmaking, 
Venezuela  into  aluminum  processing, 
Ecuador  into  paper  manufacturing,  and 
Brazil  into  shipbuilding. 

New  industrial  complexes  are  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  Latin  American  land- 
scape. In  Brazil,  a  newly  formed  ore 
compsmy  has  pierced  the  Amazon  jungle 
with  122  miles  of  railroad  and  opened  a 
rich  manganese  mine.  In  Venezuela,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Orinoco  and  Caronl 
Rivers,  a  vast  industrial  city  is  rising — 
the  port  of  Santo  Tom6  de  Guayana,  with 
projected  Investments  of  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  In  hydroelectric  power,  iron  ore, 
natural  gas,  and  timber.  Its  population 
of  100,000  is  expected  to  double  by  1970 
and  is  expected  to  be  Venezuela's  second 
largest  city. 

Development  banks  have  sprung  up, 
using  public  and  private  funds  to  channel 
financing  to  promising  business  ventures. 
In  Venezuela,  for  example,  the  Companla 
Andnlma  Venezolana  de  DesarroUo  has 
extended  $8  million  in  loaris  for  new  in- 
dustrial projects  since  1963.  and  expects 
to  supply  nearly  $90  million  more  by 
1970. 

New  sources  of  credit  are  helping  Latin 
American  farmers  boost  their  agricul- 
tural output.  Colombia,  Mexico,  Para- 
guay, Brazil,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  launched  major  expansions  of  their 
farm  loan  systems  under  the  Alliance. 

Other  private  enterprise  ventures  bur- 
geoning under  the  stimulus  of  the  Alli- 
ance are  cooperatives  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  credit  unions. 

Alliance  cooperatives  provide  electric 
power  in  Peru,  Ecusidor,  and  Nicaragua 
and  are  about  to  in  Bolivia  and  other 
countries.  Cooperatives  formed  by  la- 
bor imions  have  opened  housing  proj- 
ects in  Mexico  and  Honduras  under  the 
Alliance  and  more  are  in  construction. 

The  Alliance  has  given  birth  to  about 
120  new  savings  and  loan  associations 
throughout  the  Americas,  by  which 
members  pool  their  savings  in  order  to 
make  loans  for  home  construction.  So 
far,  32,000  such  homes  have  been  built 
from  savings  of  $65  milUon  provided  by 
250,000  depositors  in  what  amounts  to  a 
revolution  in  home  financing.  Ecuador's 
credit  xxnion  movement,  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  in  Latin  America,  has  mush- 
roomed from  4  in  1961  to  175,  serving 
17,000  members  to  1966.  In  December 
1965,  there  were  1,930  credit  imlons 
serving  more  than  457,000  members  with 
loans  totaUng  $29  million — in  1962.  only 
432  credit  unions  with  124,000  members 
aiMl  loans  totaling  $4  million. 

During  the  5  Alliance  years,  member 
nations  have  substantially  Increased  the 
flow  of  capital  investment  for  national 
development.  Tbtal  Investment  in 
Mexico,  for  example,  hit  a  record  high  of 
$1.43  billion  in  1964.  a  SO-percent  gain 
over  1963. 

Private  enterprise  in  Latin  America 
depends  primarily  on  Internal  sources  for 
financing  business  expansion.  But  in- 
creasing amounts  of  capital  from  abroad 


have  also  been  forthcoming  imder  the 
Alliance — from  international  lending 
agencies,  from  private  investors — often 
participating  in  Jotot  companies  with 
local  investors — and  from  Oovemments, 
such  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Recently  President  Johnson  said  that 
in  the  fiscal  years  of  1965  and  1966  alone, 
the  UJS.  Government  supplied  $200  mil- 
lion to  aid  in  financing  5,000  industrial 
ventures  in  Latin  America.  Under  the 
Alliance,  the  UJ3.  Government  also 
speeds  the  fiow  of  private  capital  by  pro- 
viding Investment  guarantees  to  Ameri- 
cans Investing  in  Latin  America. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress challenged  private  enterprise  to 
Latin  America  to  play  a  leading  role  to 
building  a  new  life  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas.  Though  there  is  still  far  to 
go,  that  challenge  \s  being  met. 


THE    ALLIANCE    FOR    PROORESS— 
HOPE  FOR  OUR  HEMISPHERE 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
sum  of  human  history,  5  short  years  are 
not  very  much.  But  some  years  are 
more  Important  than  others,  because  to 
some  years  and  to  some  decades,  men 
undertake  vast  chsLnges  to  their  way  of 
life,  and  to  some  years,  great  events  stir 
all  manktod  to  noble  hopes  and  deeds. 

Five  years  ago  the  Charter  of  Pxmta 
del  Este  proclaimed  that  men  to  this 
hemisphere  are  determtoed  to  free 
themselves  from  hunger,  from  Illiteracy, 
and  from  disease.  Prom  that  day  to 
this,  every  country  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  bent  itself  to  this  historic 
and  vital  task.  Has  the  promise  been 
kept?  Thi  answer  Is  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made,  and  progress  is  taking 
place  at  an  impressive  and  perhaps  ac- 
celerattog  pace.  The  hemisphere  has 
not  been  rendered  problem  free,  but  the 
record  plainly  shows  that  much  has  been 
done  to  bring  this  grand  scheme  toto 
reality. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  and  im- 
portant problem  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  Alianza,  is  to  eradicate  Illiteracy. 
Stoce  the  beginning  of  the  Alianza. 
more  than  14,268,000  textbooks  have 
been  distributed;  27,000  school  class- 
rooms have  been  built;  38,000  teachers 
have  been  tratoed,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand more  have  received  additional  to- 
servlce  training.  All  this  effort  has  fed 
mtods,  and  ktodled  anew  the  lamps  of 
knowledge  all  over  I^tto  America.  But 
hungry  mtods  are  held  back  by  hungry 
bodies,  and  so  the  Alianza,  through  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  feeds  15  million  children. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  a  Tnnrfc^d 
increase  to  sctuwl  attendance,  not  to 
mention  visible  improvement*  to  child 
health  and  nutrition.  All  this  is  im- 
pressive, but  still  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

If  illiteracy  hfiunts  the  world,  hunger 
casts  an  even  more  stark  specter  over  it. 
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Ttae  oountrtot  of  the  world,  and  of  this 
hwhlmhere,  must  Inereaae  food  and  Itber 
produetton  or  suffer  disaster.  Aiyi  so 
tb*  Charter  of  Ptmta  del  Este  has 
tooaght  Into  betng  an  Immense  effort  to 
Improve  and  Inereaae  aRiicoHure.  As  a 
result  of  the  new  proerams  fostered  by 
the  AlBance,  a  million  and  a  haJf  acres 
of  new  farmland  has  been  brought  into 
produotloa  Last  year  alone,  our  Agency 
for  Xntemational  Development  distrib- 
uted 72,000  tons  of  fertilizer,  to  increase 
the  quftntl^  of  pxoductlon.  and  to  fortify 
lands  that  are  too  often  overused  and 
poorly  managed.  Impressive?  Cer- 
tainly, but  again,  it  is  only  a  necessary 
and  Important  beginning.  > 

Man  needs  knowledge  In  his  head  and 
food  in  his  stomach,  and  clothing  on  his 
back,  but  he  also  needs  shelter.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  in  the  past  2 
years  biillt  housing  for  790,000  people, 
all  financed  through  the  Agency  for  In- 
temattonal  Development.  Again,  an  im- 
pressive start 

All  told,  the  per  capita  gross  national 
product  for  coxmtrles  imder  the  Alliance 
has  Increased  by  better  than  2.5  percent. 
But  even  more  Important,  In  this  fifth 
year  of  the  Alliance,  we  can  see  renewed 
hop«  and  determination  throxighout  the 
hemisphere,  and  it  Is  this  that  fuels  the 
progress  we  aim  to  make.  Even  more 
Immrtant  than  this  is  ^e  realization 
that  assistance  within  this  hunisphere 
must  be  mutual,  because  the  problems 
are  mutpal;  and  helping  one's  n^hbor 
has  become  a  way  of  helping  one's  self. 
This  concept  of  mutual  help  was  for- 
mally ad(H>ted  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
countries  of  the  Alliance,  and  now  It  is 
official  policy  within  the  Alliance  to  ren- 
der assistance  wherever  possible,  in  the 
reobgnltion  that  the  progress  of  one  is 
the  progress  of  an. 

All  of  these  things  point  to  material 
progress.  But  true  progress  cannot  be 
measured  only  in  terms  <A  statistics,  for 
the  essential  human  spirit  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  binary  notation,  or  registered  on 
a  magnetic  computer  tape,  and  it  Is  this 
spirit  that  will  make  or  break  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Things  do  not,  after  all,  develop.  Only 
people,  with  their  plans  and  aspirations 
and  energies  can  make  progress,  and  that 
progress  isinlrrored  in  their  Institutions, 
as  well  as  their  material  well-being. 
President  Johnson  kiwws  this,  and  last 
Tear  spots  of  it  this  way: 

D«T»lopment  Is  not  jtut  a  matter  of  i«- 
aouroM,  or  trade,  or  production,  or  even 
atvfm.  Rather,  in  aoma  myatartooa  way^  a 
i^aople  . .  .  (having)  great  hopee  and  liecaxue 
Vbttj  tbemaelvea  are  great — an  entire  peo- 
ple begin  to  cUr,  and  to  aacrtflce  and  to  work. 
Aod  when  they  move,  a  nation  begins  to 
move.  Factorlea  and  banks  do  not  build' a 
nation.  People  buUd  a  nation.  On  those 
people,  their  health  and  knowledge  and  faith, 
'and  tbetr  participation  and  their  aaarmoe — 
reata  the  lutiire  c<  all  of  us  and  aU  otir 
jiattona. 


home  city  of  @an  Antonio,  Tex.,  the 
Texas  Partner^  of  the  Alliance  was 
formed,  its  object,  to  work  with  Peru, 

At  about  the  j|ame  time,  similar  groups 
came  into  beinjg  all  across  the  United 
States.  Today,  this  dynamic  program 
haa  spread  into  $0  States  In  tills  country, 
and  15  Latin  Aiperlcan  countries.  Fully 
convinced  that  'the  full  energies  of  the 
peoples  and  goTernmenfts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics"  must  bQ  harnessed  for 
the  task  at  han^,  the  Pajftners  have  an 
ofBce  here  in  Washington  to  alert  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  prerequisite  to  prog- 
ress, and  to  mobilize  people  to  meet  them. 
So  it  is  that  She  high  hopes  of  Punta 
del  Este  reach  into  individual  cities  and 
homes  in  the  United  States,  and  to  poor 
Indians  in  the  high  Andes,  and  men  in 
need  throughout  Latin  America. 

When  a  man  In  Peru  needs  a  tractor. 
a  village  a  well,  or  a  small  generator,  the 
Texas  Partners  get  the  word,  and  try  to 
obtain  the  material  and  send  It  to  the 
man  or  village.    So,  through  individual 
needs,  met  by  Individuals  dedicated  to 
progress,   the  hiunan  spirit  is   kindled 
anew  and  strengthened,  and  there  Is  a 
new  sign  that  man  does  indeed  care 
about  his  fellow  man,  though  he  has 
never  seen  hhn,  and  perhaps  never  will 
But  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  offer 
material  help  as  well  as  individual  hope. 
Thus  far.  In  mottetary  terms,  the  Part- 
ners have  implemented  projects  valued 
at  more  than  $3  nUlllon.   Wells  have  been 
dug  to  pipvlde  fresh  and  pure  water; 
schools  have  been  built;  crops  have  been 
Improved,  and  lifht  brought  into  dark- 
ness.   Taken  alone,  even  this  may  seem 
insignificant,   but  in   terms   of  moving 
people   to   greater   hopes   and    greater 
achievements— esentlal  to  the  success 
of  the  Alliance  lor  Progress— the  con- 
tribution of  the  Partners  can  never  be 
assessed   atscuratfly,    because   It   is    too 
great. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Chartef  of  Punta  del  Este.  In 
that  time,  the  grand  scheme  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  begtmings  made  to  bring 
it  into  being.  iTntold  generations  of 
despair  have  been  left  behind  and  re- 
placed with  a  br^ht  and  shining  hope 
and  people  all  over  the  Americas  are 
working  with  spirit  and  determination 
that  tomorrow's  ehlldren  will  Inherit  a 
better  world.  PiDgress  Is  being  made, 
and  the  Ali^iza  la  working,  and  this  will 
be  a  better  T^orld  tomorrow  because  of  it. 


August  17,  1966  I    August  17,  1966 
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THE  NEW  YORa  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


How  have  we  fostered  the  human 
qjlrtt? 

How  have  we  moblllaed  Individual  peo- 
ple, and  mide  them  movers  of  mountain, 
and  keepers  of  the  promise  that  is  the 
AIlianoeT 

For  one  thing,  we  have  the  Partners 
of  the  AlUanee.  On  June  17, 19M.  in  my 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  th6  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  part  of 
America  died  on  Monday  afternoon.  A 
thoughtful  part,  a  probing  part,  a  provoc- 
ative part,  a  humorous  part,  and  yes  a 
noble  part. 

For  It  was  (Ai  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
August  15,  198«,  that  the  New  Yortc 
H«rald  Tribune  wgs  finally  laid  to  rest. 


We  in  New  York  shall  mjim  her. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Herald 
Tribune  was  the  Uvely  new  colt  at  S 
New  York  newspaper  world.    Wlthont 
losing  their  historic  sense  of  tramUsB 
and  dignity,  the  paper  s  new  editors  had 
learned  to  splash  her  pages  with  llvriy 
photographs  and  persoiud  stories.  WriU 
ers  like  Jimmy  Breslln  and  Dick  SchLn 
did  for  the  news  pages  what  Red  Smith 
had  long  done  for  the  sports  page-  they 
brought  the  news  of  the  world  and  tt» 
news  of  the  city  to  Ufe.     Among  »» 
world    of    Journalists    it    soon   became 
known  that  the  Herald  Tribune  was  g 
Journalistic  pioneer,  thwacking  a  route 
through  the  forest  of  words  which  too 
often  separates  reader  from  event,  arm- 
chair or  subway  from  city  hall. 
Now  the  paper  is  dead. 
But  its  magnificent  past  wUl  live  on 
as  an  Integral  part  of  American  history 
Under  the  guidance  of  Horace  Greeley  it 
led  the  transition  from  Whig  to  Republi- 
can America  during  the  years  from  1841 
to   1872— first   Utopian   reformer,  then 
abolitionist,  and  finally,  after  the  war 
conciliator.     And   then   there  was  the 
presidential    campaign    of    1872,    wha 
Greeley  broke  with  the  RepubUcan  Presi- 
dent, Grant,  and  tried  for  the  Presidency 
himself,  as  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
liberal  Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  former  Tril). 
une  correspondents  reads  like  a  roll  of 
great  American  authors:  Mark  Twain. 
Henry  James,  Stephen  Crane.  And  It 
Includes  not  a  few  rather  unusual  for- 
eigners as  weU:  I  think,  for  example,  of 
Ivan  Turgenev  and  Karl  Marx. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  that  has  ever 
been  In  Paris  can  forget  the  Paris  Trib- 
une? It  Is  as  much  a  part  of  America  in 
Paris  as  are  Ernest  Hemingway.  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  and  Ford  Maddox  Ford,  u 
much  a  part  of  America  In  Paris  as  the 
Paris  Review;  as  much  a  part  of  America 
in  Paris  as  Gene  Kelly. 

As  Hemingway  once  wrote  to  his 
friend.  A.  E.  Hotchner,  In  1950: 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  lived  in 
Paris  as  a  young  man,  then  wherever  yon 
go  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  stays  wltt 
you,  for  Paris  Is  a  movable  feast. 

The  Paris  Tribune  is  a  part  of  that 
movable  feast.  And  for  those  of  us  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  been  young  in 
New  York,  the  Herald  Tribune  is  a  part 
of  the  memory  which  we  carry  with  us 
wherever  we  go.  And  so  It  will  remain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  Con- 
gress Has  cause  to  feel  especially  melan- 
choly on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  that 
great  newspaper  and  magnificent  tradi- 
tion. For  in  these  Chambers  today  sits 
the  scion  of  the  family  which  picked  up 
the  paper  where  Greeley  left  it  off  and 
which  carried  it  to  new  heights  of  great- 
ness. I  speak,  of  course,  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Ogdzit  R.  Rkid,  him- 
self a  former  president  and  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
including  at  this  point  in  the  Rscotii 
some  of  the  obituaries  which  appeared  in 
the  press  which  will  survive  the  Tribune. 
First,  I  Include  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  16,  1966.  whldi 
represent  the  memories  of  that  greet 


newspaper.  And  then  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle from  Newsweek  of  August  22,  1966, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  publishing  empire 
which  is  now  part  owner  of  the  Paris 
Tribune. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  16. 1966] 
fjfAT.n    Tbibuni:.    Idl«    113    Days.    Discon- 

TUfDO — PUBUSHEB  BLAMES  SlXIKK  ACAZNBT 
tlOtGED  PaPKBS 

( By  Damon  Stetson  )- 

The  Kew  York  Herald  Tribune  was  for- 
mally cloeed  yesterday,  bringing  to  an  end  a 
long  and  distinguished  Journalistic  tradition. 

Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the  World  Jotirnal 
Tribune,  Inc..  announced  the  action  to  news- 
paper union  leaders  and  then  to  the  public 
at  a  news  conference  In  the  offices  of  the 
Publishers  Association.  320  Bast  42d  Street. 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  explaining  the  decision, 
blamed  the  strike,  now  In  Its  114th  day,  the 
competitive  situation  In  the  morning  news- 
paper field,  the  departure  of  talented  report- 
ers and  editors,  and  gloomy  assessments  of 
the  circulation  and  advertising  prospects  of 
The  Herald -Tribune  If  It  were  continued. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  who  had  been  publisher 
of  The  Herald  Tribune  and  will  remain  a 
one-third  owner  of  The  World  Journal  Trib- 
une," returned  to  The  Herald  Tribune's  20- 
Btory  buUdlng  at  230  West  41st  Street  to 
make  his  own  statement. 

He  laid  the  closing  of  the  morning  news- 
paper to  the  labor  dispute  that  has  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  the  newspapers 
planned  by  the  merged  publishing  enter- 
prise. But  he  added:  "I  feel  that  today.  Is  a 
day  of  mourning,  rather  than  recrhnlna- 
tlons." 

He  had  poured  millions  into  his  effort  to 
keep  the  Independent  Republican  newspaper 
alive. 

Mr.  Meyer  said  that  the  new  corporation 
had  Intended  until  Aug.  4  to  publish  the 
morning  Herald  Tribune  along  with  the 
afternoon  and  the  Simday  newspaper  that 
It  still  plans  to  publish.  Negotiations  with 
the  Pressmen's  Union,  last  of  the  10  unions 
with  which  the  corporation  needed  con- 
tracts, were  recessed  that  day  after  the  prees- 
men  had  rejected  a  proposal  for  fact-finding. 

"The  failure  of  the  pressmen  to  respond 
to  fact-finding,"  Mr.  Meyer  aald,  "was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back" 

The  owners  of  the  World  Journal  Tribune, 
formed  last  March  by  the  merger  of  The 
Herald  Tribune,  The  Journal-American  and 
The  World  Telegram  and  The  Sun,  continued 
to  re-evaluate  their  position  and  publishing 
future  throughout  last  week,  Mr.  Meyer  said. 

It  was  reported  authoritatively  last  Friday 
that  the  owners  had  agreed  to  give  up  The 
Herald  Tribune,  but  Mr.  Meyer  said  tnat  the 
final  decision  was  not  made  until  yesterday 
morning. 

The  closing  of  The  Herald  Trlbime  left 
New  York  City  with  only  four  major  dally 
newspapers— The  New  York  Times  and  The 
I>ally  News  In  the  morning  field  and  The 
New  York  Poet  and  the  stlll-unpubllshed 
World  Journal  Tribune  in  the  afternoon. 

The  new  afternoon  newspaper  was  origi- 
nally to  have  been  called  The  World  Journal 
but  will  now  add  the  name  "Tribune"  to  Its 
masthead.  The  Sunday  paper  of  the  merged 
company  wUl  also  be  called  The  World  Jour- 
nal Tribune. 

The  Hemld  Tribune  Itaelf  was  bom  In  1824 
as  a  result  of  the  merger  of  The  Herald, 
founded  in  1833  by  James  Oorden  Bennett, 
»nd  The  Tribune,  founded  In  1841  by  Horace 
Greeley. 

DITFICUJLT    DSCXSZON 

Mr.  Meyer  said  that  a  deeUloo  to  terminate 
publlcatton  was  probably  the  mo«t  difficult  a 
newspaper  had  to  face. 

"This  Is  parUcularly  ao,"  be  aaid,  "In  the 
case  of  The  Herald  Tribtme,  whoa*  kmg  and 


distinguished  record  of  pubhcatton  has  oon- 
trlbutid  BO  much  to  the  profee^on  and  the 
public  it  has  served."    He  went  on: 

"No  other  decision  was  poaslble,  however, 
after  more  than  tiiree  months  of  unsuooeesf ul 
effort  to  make  arrangements  for  publication 
with  aU  of  our  unions.  During  this  time, 
competitive  morning  papers  in  New  York  City 
have  continued  to  publish  whUe  the  voice  of 
The  Herald  Tribune  remained  silent." 

At  his  press  oonference.  Mr.  Whitney  was 
tight-Upped  when  he  stepped  onto  a  platform 
at  the  front  of  the  room. 

"liadles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a  atatement 
I  would  like  to  read,"  he  said  slowly.  A  hush 
fell  on  the  90  persons  present.  A  few  of  them 
were  Herald  Tftbune  people — Walter  N. 
Thayer,  who  had  been  president  of  The 
Herald  Tribune;  James  Bellows,  who  had  been 
editor;  Red  Smith,  the  sports  columnists, 
the  columnists  Jimmy  Breeiin  and  Dick 
Schaap,  and  others. 

PRoicsa   IB  oom 

"I  have  never  been  involved  In  a  more  dif- 
ficult or  palnfiil  decision  than  the  one  that 
led  to  the  announcement  today  by  The  World 
Journal  Tribune  not  to  resume  pubUcatlon  of 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,"  Mr.  Whitney 
said. 

"For  the  years  of  my  ownerehip,  despite 
the  hopes,  the  talents  and  the  enormous 
effort  that  were  put  Into  It,  the  ptaper  was 
never  quite  able  to  stand  on  Its  own.  The 
merger,  at  last,  seemed  to  promise  stirvlval 
In  a  weu-balanced  organization. 

"Now  that  last  promise  Is  gone." 

Mayor  Lindsay,  who  arrived  at  the  offices 
of  the  Publishers  Association  shortly  after 
Mr.  Meyer  had  made  his  formal  announce- 
ment, described  the  loss  of  The  Herald  Tri- 
bune as  "the  end  of  a  great  lady,  an  Im- 
portant institution  for  the  city  and  the  na- 
tion." 

He  discussed  the  closing  of  the  paper  for 
more  than  an  hour  with  Frank  H.  Brown, 
regional  director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  OoncUlatlon  Service,  and  David  L.  Cole, 
the  mediator  appointed  last  May  by  the 
Mayor. 

Afterward  he  said  they  had  discussed 
"where  we  go  from  here  after  the  tragic  Iobb 
of  The  Tribune. ' 

The  Mayor  said  he  would  press  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  discussions  so  that  the  10  news- 
paper unions  and  The  World  Journal  Tribune 
oould  reach  agreement.  But  he  refused  to 
speculate  on  how  long  It  might  take  to  reach 
an  accord. 

Mr.  Meyer,  in  answer  to  queertlons  at  his 
press  oonference,  aald  that  the  shutdown  of 
The  Herald  Tribune  would  mean  a  loss  of  800 
Jobs.  The  World  Journal  Tribune  had  ex- 
pected to  publish  Its  three  newspapers  with 
a  staff  of  2.500. 

Tha  number  of  employes  on  the  three 
predecessor  newspapers  had  originally  been 
put  at  more  than  6,700  by  the  Publishers 
Association.  But  em  official  of  the  new  cor- 
poration said  that  at  that  time  of  the  mer- 
ger, total  employment  was  closer  to  4,600  reg- 
ular employes.  This  total  took  Into  ac- 
count attrition  and  the  elimination  of  some 
substitutes  and  part-time  employees  from 
the  total. 

Both  Mr.  Meyer  and  Thomas  M.  Laura, 
president  of  Mailers  Union  No.  6.  who  acted 
as  spokeemaji  for  the  union  leaders,  ex- 
pressed hope  that  agreements  oould  be 
reached  quickly  to  resolve  the  new  problems 
created  by  the  ellnUnatlon  of  The  Herald 
Tribune. 

All  but  one  of  the  10  newspaper  unions — 
the  pressmen  being  the  exception — reached 
agreements  with  the  new  company,  but  they 
now  must  settle  new  questions  relating  to 
disclMirgee,  manning^,  severance  pay,  pension 
and  welfare  oontributaona  and  otJaer  issues. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  Federal  mediator,  said  that 
a  negotiation  sesalon  between  the  World 
Jouraal   Trlbime  and  the  pressmen  would 


be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  PubUshen  . 
datloo  at  10:30  AM.  today.  Mr.  UBjte  m- 
dloated  that  meetings  with  the  other  unions 
would  be  arranged  w  rapidly  as  pcwlble. 

Asked  if  "Hie  Wcffld  Journal  TMbune  now 
had  a  projected  date  for  the  start  of  pubUca- 
tlon. Mr.  Meyer  said  no.  He  said  he  was  stm 
in  doubt  about  how  long  It  would  take  to 
clear  up  the  new  problems  and  to  reach  a 
final  agreement  with  the  pressmen. 

Although  Mr.  Meyer's  formal  statement 
listed  a  variety  of  reasons  for  the  decision 
to  discontinue  pubUcatlon  of  The  Harald 
Tritnine.  he  was  sharply  critical  of  the  unions 
in  a  later  comment. 

"The  unions  killed  The  Herald  TYlbxma." 
he  said. 

From  the  inception  of  Tlie  World  Journal 
Tribune,  Mr.  Meyer  said,  the  new  enterprise 
had  been  "poised  and  eager"  to  make  avail- 
able to  readers  and  advertisers  "three  gi«at 
newspajiers." 

TALKNT  DSAims  AWAT 

"Because  of  our  Inability  to  begin  publica- 
tion as  planned  last  April  26,"  he  said,  "and 
because  of  rumors  which  have  surfaced  from 
time  to  time,  talent  In  all  creative  depart- 
ments of  The  Herald  Tribune  has  been 
drained  away.  It  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  we  cannot  bring  the  public  the  kind 
of  morning  newspaper  hoped  for.  We  are  un- 
willing to  settle  for  less." 

Consequently,  he  said,  the  new  company 
is  consolidating  its  talent  and  resources  into 
one  afternoon  and  one  Sunday  newspaper. 
He  emphasized  that  the  publishers  were  "de- 
termined that  these  wUl  be  healthy  and 
vigorous  newopai>er8." 

The  Paris  edition  at  The  New  York  herald 
Tribune  will  continue  to  be  published  as  the 
International  Edition  of  The  New  York 
Herald  Trlbune-The  Washington  Poet,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  on  Aug.  4  by 
Mr.  Whitney  and  Katherlne  Oraham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Poet  Company. 

The  announcement  said  that  a  4S  -per  cent 
share  of  the  paper,  a  property  of  Whitney 
Communications  Corporation,  bad  been  sold 
to  The  Post.  The  Joint  publication  will  be- 
gin "in  the  fall  after  completion  of  neces- 
sary legal  formalities."  the  statement  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  1966 J 

Twin  Ckisis  Lastiko  pok  30  Yzaxs  Safpsd  tkb 

STsxNGTB — Financial    Won    Wibk    Con- 

TurcAL — ONc«-PowxaFtJi.   Patb   HnxT   wr 

EbiToaiAL  Pbobleks  in  Dbci-inzng  PanoD 

(By  Paul  L.  Montgomery) 
With  the  demise  of  Ttie  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  yesterday,  there  died  the  remnant 
of  two  of  the  city's  great  Journalistic  enter- 
prises— James  Oordon  Bennett's  Herald  and 
Horace  Greeley's  Tribune. 

Bennett  and  his  brawling,  outrageous 
Herald,  and  Orecley  and  his  urbane,  influen- 
tlai  Tribune — which  merged  in  1924  aftsr 
80  halcyon  years  of  Independent  exUtenc*— 
did  much  to  create  modem  Jotimallsm.  and 
not  a  little  to  shape  the  temper  of  the  ol;^ 
that  nurtxu-ed  them. 

Although  shaken  in  the  last  20  years  by 
almost  continued  financial  and  editorial 
crises,  The  Herald  Tribune  held  up  to  tike  end 
the  tradition  of  being  a  newspaper  ttat  at- 
tracted some  of  the  liveliest  reportsn  aod 
writers  In  the  buslaaas. 

THS  rXMtIt  riMX  TO    AVFLT 

Through  the  years.  Its  oontribnton  In- 
cluded such  writers  as  Mark  Twain  and  Kail 
Marx,  Henry  James  aad  Qrantland  Rlee,  Don 
Marquis  and  Ivan  Turgenev,  Ste^dien  Crane 
and  Robert  Benehlcy,  Henry  Morton  Stanley 
and  Richard  Bardlng  Darls. 

In  the  masteen  twenties  and  tldrttes.  tbs 
"Trlb" — as  it  was  affectionately  called  by  all — 
was  ths  flnt  plaos  In  KMr  Tork  many  saplr- 
ing  rsportert  sought  Jobs,  "niers  tbey  could 
take  part  In  i»'oduclzi(  What  thsy  oonsldarsd 
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tb»  town's  UvallMt.  aoct  urtwa  iMwipaper, 
QOuM  rub  •Ibows  af  t«r  houn  Is  Jack  Blaeck'a 
MOoon  ant  door  with  •om*  at  N«w  York's 
vlttlaat  men,  sxui  wan  gtwinint— d  •ntnuios 
to  sens  of  the  best  psrttas  of  the  elty. 

Tbmj  oould  Also  Join  Jobn  Lscdaar's  West 
40tli  fttrset  Browning  BoOtj,  dedicated  to 
tlM  task  of  obserrlnc  wbsther  tbsre  were 
mors  wUte  horsas  or  rsd-bairsd  women  on 
the  strsets  at  New  York. 

omactatOM  to  snws 
Beneath  the  ftin,  however,  there  was  dedl- 
eattoo  to  a  great  iMmpttpn.  Bleeck's  was 
known  to  empty,  no  matter  what  the  hour, 
at  the  first  sign  of  a  good  stcsy.  The  Herald 
TMbune's  foreign  and  Washington  coverage 
were  widely  respected.  Its  voice  was  of  con- 
siderable Influence  In  the  Republican  party, 
and  m  dty  affairs  Its  comments  were  care- 
folly  studied. 

Itot  observers  date  the  long  decline  of  the 
newspaper  from  the  death  of  Ogden  Reld, 
Its  fourth  editor,  on  Jan.  3,  1M7.  Ur.  Reld, 
who  became  editor  In  lOia,  took  UtUe  acUve 
part  In  the  day-to-day  operations,  but  In 
his  unostentatious  way  was  the  plUar  that 
kept  business  and  editorial  concerns  sepa- 
rated. 

"Whan  Ogden  Reld  died,  they  burled  The 
Harald  Tltb\ine,"  the  late  Luclua  Beebe  wrote. 
Although  the  Bald  family,  which  gained 
oontyl  of  The  Tribune  after  the  death  of 
Orseiey  In  1873  and  Iwught  The  Herald 
after  the  death  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  Jr., 
stlU  maintained  control,  they  found  that  fl- 
nanctal  dlttoultlea  had  been  building  up  to- 
ward tha  end  of  Mr.  Bald's  life. 

m  the  Ute  nineteen  forties,  when  The 
Times  and  The  DaUy  tftmm  Th»  Herald 
TMbune's  successful  morning  New  Tork  com- 
Ptiton—wn  expanding,  the  Herald  Tribune 
was  having  to  economlae.  Whltelaw  Reld, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  aa  editor,  re- 
placed several  key  editors. 

The  debts  mounted.  In  1955,  under  pres- 
sura  ftoDB  creditors,  OooDr  R.  Bbd,  White- 
law's  younger  brother,  became  president  and 
•dltor. 

A  tempestuous  period  of  editorial  changes 
foUowed  during  which  some  of  the  newspa- 
parlibestreporters  and  editors  resigned.  Oo- 
DBK  R.  Rxm  Instituted  puxzle  contests  and 
stories  from  Hollywood  of  the  fan  magaalne 
type.  Tb  tha  surprise  of  many  who  had  been 
there  in  the  nineteen  thirties,  By  Gardner, 
a  Broadway  gossip  columnist,  had  a  strong 
voloe  In  editorial  policy. 

WHmrXT    TAKXS    OVSB 

Howarar,  The  lYlbune's  flnanoes  became 
no  ttsttar,  and  In  August,  1068,  John  Hay 
Whitney,  who  had  been  lending  the  Relds 
money,  aoqulred  working  control  of  The 
■araM  TMbune.  Mr.  Whitney  brought  In 
a  suoosaslon  of  new  edltoia,  one  hard  on  the 
baals  oC  his  pfedaeesor. 

Dsaptta  droulatton  gains  and  consider- 
ate aadtement  In  newspaper  dreles  about 
**»•  "nww"  Harald  TMbune.  the  paper  oon- 
y"°*<»  to  »<*•  money.  After  the  114-day 
''••spapei  strike  of  1M9-48,  which  caused 
MTsra  bMsea,  many  felt  the  end  of  me  TMb- 


nia  nunbunettoua  strain  In  the  late  Her- 
ald Tnbone  waa  llie  New  ^York  Herald, 
towided  oo  May  6.  ISSS,  by  James  Gordon 
Bsimatt.  an  Itinerant  Soottiah  newspaper 
man.  Bis  four-page  penny  p^wr,  issued 
with  a  o^tal  of  MM.  was  the  dtys  first 
■uooaasfal  naaa-appsal  dally. 

IB  eontiast  to  Utm  gMitael,  fumunatlva 
it^psnay  Jountala  of  tlM  day.  Bannstrs  Her- 
•kl  waa  tatarsstad  in  one  ona  thlac— freeh 
aarwB.  Aaeormng  to  one  atory.  on  a  slow 
day  ttw  tanpnmaum  aditar  alkowtad.  "Sand 
»«>aa  oatt  t9  km  aoaMbodr-va  mnat  have 


•ttooal  Bwrdcn 

irtth  equal  reltah. 

tnaugn- 


rated  coverage  of  Wall  Street  and  high  so- 
ciety, things  that  had  been  unheard  of  be- 
fore. 

The  editor*  of  the  other  papers,  pillars 
of  the  community  and  paragons  of  moral 
rectitude  were  shocked.  They  called  Ben- 
nett an  "obacene  vagabond."  a  "polluted 
wretch"  and  a  "turkey  buzzard,"  and  they 
dubbed  his  newspfiper  a  "ribald  vehicle  of 
moral  leprosy." 

TXMJfT    TO    <VT    FOSXIGN    NKWS 

Bennett  Juat  we»t  on  scooping  his  rivals. 
He  hired  fast  cutters  to  meet  ships  outside 
New  York  Harbor  to  get  foreign  news  first. 
He  hired  foreign  a^respondenta.  and  in  1841 
installed  correeponilents  at  the  nations  cap- 
ital thus  breaking  the  Washington  news- 
papers' monopoly  an  such  news. 

He  also  gave  as  good  as  he  got.  After  a 
flst-flght  with  one  rival  editor,  he  wrote  In 
The  Herald  that  he  had  given  the  toff  "a 
blow  in  the  face  which  may  have  knocked 
down  his  throat  some  of  his  infernal  teeth, 
for  anything  I  know."  He  deUghted  In  re- 
ferring to  the  physical  deformity  of  yet  an- 
other editor  as  "  •  ciirse  of  the  Almighty." 

His  credo  was  a  direct  one. 

"An  editor.Jnufit  always  be  with  the  peo- 
ple," he  WToW^'thlnk  with  them,  feel  with 
them,  and  he  iWd  fear  nothing,  he  will  al- 
ways be  right.  Noways  be  strong,  always 
popular,  always  free.  The  world  has  been 
humbugged  long  enough  by  spwuters.  and 
talkers  and  conventioneers  and  legislators." 

THI«TY-riVI    RXfORTEaS    FOB    ONE    WAR 

The  Herald  was  a  huge  success.  With  the 
profits,  Bennett  extended  his  staff  and  facili- 
ties to  new  heights.  To  cover  the  Mexican 
War.  for  example,  be  assigned  35  reporters. 

The  intrepid,  liteverent  news-gathering 
was  continued  by  Bennett's  son,  who  was  one 
of  the  great  sportsmen,  great  newspapermen 
and  great  eccentrics  of  the  age. 

The  younger  Bennett,  for  example,  edited 
The  Herald  for  most  of  his  Ufe  by  cable  from 
Paris,  or  from  his  stunptuous  yacht  Lysis- 
trata. 

It  waa  the  son's  idea  to  send  a  reporter 
named  Stanley  to  Itnd  an  explorer  and  nUs- 
sionary  named  Uvl»gstone  In  Africa.  While 
he  squandered  much  of  his  father's  fortune 
on  his  personal  fofbles.  he  also  spared  no 
expense  at  the  newfpaper.  He  founded  The 
Parts  Herald,  still  a  successful  adjunct  of 
The  Herald  Tribune^  In  1887. 

The  Horald'B  heyday  waa  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  which  It  covered  like  a 
blanket.  For  one  eaclusive  story  on  the  war. 
the  younger  Benneli  cheerfully  paid  tl2.000 
In  cable  fees. 

In  the  early  peM  of  this  century.  The 
Herald  started  to  decline,  although  It  sUll 
kept  ita  sharp  teeth.  In  191«,  lor  example. 
It  ran  a  series  on  deSeptive  newspaper  adver- 
tising by  departmeat  stores — the  height  of 
valor  for  any  newspaper. 

By  the  time  of  the  younger  Bennett's 
death  in  1917,  The  Jerald  was  loelng  money. 
It  was  botight  by  Frank  Munsey,  a  newspaper 
spectilator,  for  a  price  of  $4  mllUon  that 
Included  its  sister  {lublicatlon.  The  Evening 
Telegram.  * 

Mr.  Mxinsey  sold  The  Herald  to  the  Relds  m 
1924.  "It  [The  Herald)  had  become  but  a 
starved  shadqw  of  ilk  great  days."  Mr.  Mun- 
sey said.  "A  newspaper  does  not  stand  the 
cold  worth  a  cent.  An  underfed  nevrepaper, 
out  in  the  cold,  is  a  ata  spectacle." 
TaiBiTint  9oaN  in  i  b4  i 
The  Tribune,  whidh  absorbed  The  Herald, 
was  founded  by  Or«ley  aa  a  "new  morning 
Journal  of  poUtlcal  literature  and  general  in- 
telligence" on  April  IP.  1841. 

"On  that  day,"  OTeeley  wrote,  "a  day  of 
most  unaeaaonable  ctUi  and  sle«t  and  snow— 
our  dty  held  her  gseat  fimeral  parade  and 
pageant  in  honor  of  our  loet  Preeident  [Wil- 
liam  Henry   Harrlaogi];    who   had    died   six 
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days  before  ...  On  that  leaden,  funem 
morning,  the  most  Inhospitable  of  the  year  l 
issued  the  first  niunber  of  'The  New  Tok 
Tribune.' " 

Greeley's  paper  was  to  be  a  Whig— itt^ 
Republican — rival  to  the  DemocraUc  pap«i 
of  the  city.  He  was  Uberal  and  respectabls 
an  implacable  foe  of  sensational  Journallaa. 
It  directed  its  appeal,  according  to  one  hli- 
torian.  to  "the  good,  the  rich,  and  th* 
wise." 

A  Rim  ENTERS  THE  PICTORE 

Greeley  was  almost  the  opposite  of  Ben- 
nett,  and  in  fact  often  did  editorial  bat- 
tles with  him.  But  In  the  end  the  meo 
were  reconciled,  and  Greeley  served  as  a  paii- 
bearer  at  Bennett's  funeral. 

One  of  the  shining  lights  on  Greeley's  itsS 
waa  Whltelaw  Reld,  who  had  come  to  New 
Tork  from  Cincinnati  after  a  brilliant  care« 
as  a  Civil  War  correspondent.  When  Greeln 
died  In  1872.  Reld  was  named  editor,  with 
the  help  of  Jay  Gould,  the  Wall  Street  flnan- 
cler,  Reld  later  bought  controlling  Interest  la 
the  newspaper. 

Reld  placed  a  premium  on  good  and  urbu 
writing.  He  kept  his  newspaper's  readea 
abreast  of  developments  in  science  and  lit- 
erature, in  addition  to  serving  practically  u 
the  spokesman  for  the  Republican  party. 

At  Whltelaw  Reld's  death  In  1912,  Ogden 
Reld  became  editor.  Circulation  of  The  TrU>- 
une,  like  that  of  moet  papers,  was  declining, 
but  It  picked  up  during  World  War  I.  On* 
of  the  newspaper's  prime  enemies  was  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  and  his  papers,  whieh 
The  Tribune  considered  to  be  pro-Genaui. 
For  a  time.  The  Tribune  ran  a  regular  fes- 
ture  called  "Colled  in  the  Flag — Hears-g-s-t." 

At  the  time  of  the  merger  in  1024,  .Tbs 
Tribune's  circulation  reached  the  total  of  the 
two  papers'  previous  distribution. 

The  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune  wer« 
always  in  comjjetltlon.  One  day  in  IMS,  for 
example.  The  Herald  Tribune  began  pUcln( 
all  of  its  stock  market  tables  on  one  page  for 
ease  of  reading.  Between  Its  first  and  second 
edition.  The  Times  made  over  its  flnancltl 
pages  to  follow  its  rival's  lead. 

AN  xorroaiAi.  camtNo 

"We  congratulate  The  Times  on  the  enter- 
prise of  ita  imitative  facilltlea,"  the  Herald 
Tribune  aald  in  an  editorial,  "and  shall  swatt 
the  appearance  of  a  crossword  pu^e  within 
its  columns  at  an  early  date." 

While  the  Herald  Tribune's  halcyon  dsyi 
were  In  the  nineteen  thirties  and  early  for- 
ties, the  depression  had  created  flnanclsl 
troubles  under  its  successful  surface.  Then 
troubles  were  to  emerge  into  promlnenot 
after  Ogden  Reld's  death  and  were  eventually 
to  lead  to  Mr.  Whitney's  announcenilht 
yesterday. 

The  end  of  the  paper's  career  came  181  yesn 
after  Bennett  started  it  with  these  worti: 

"This  is  the  age  of  the  Daily  Press,  in- 
spired with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  victory.  *nd 
looking  forwtird  to  a  millennium  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  happiest  and  most  splendid 
ever  yet  known  In  the  mecMured  span  of 
eternity." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  IBCe) 

The  Last  Ybaxs:  DowNHnj.  to  DtsAsrrsi 
(By  Murray  Schumach) 

Flnandal  disaster  waa  In  the  wings  at  tha 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  years  while  IW 
top  executives  played  out  a  desperate  drams 
to  keep  it  alive. 

Complex  negotiations  that  were  kept  secrst 
even  from  moet  Tribune  editors  involved 
many  discussions  at  sale  and  merger. 

Two  key  developments  during  the  flnsl 
years  of  the  paper  were  its  sale  by  the  Bsld 
family  to  John  Hay  Whitney;  the  recent 
merger  with  The  Journal- American  and  TM 
World-Telegram  and  The  Sun  and  tha  last 
anguished  effort  to  keep  the  paper  aUva 


The  Whitney  era  that  began  in  1957,  though 
It  was  not  announced  until  1958.  was  pre- 
ceded by  years  of  borrowing  that  dated  to  the 
«rly  nlneteen-thlrtiee.  There  were  several 
years  of  private  conversations  between  the 
Belds  and  Mr.  Whitney  before  he  lent  the 
paper  about  •2-mllllon  in  1967. 

Aooordlng  to  Representative  Oodxn  R.  Rxm. 
who  was  the  publisher  of  the  paper  In  1967, 
"the  family  had  to  decide  whether  to  gamble 
with  the  future  of.  the  paper  and  thoae  who 
worked  for  it,  or  get  assistance,  and  we  opted 
for  Mr.  Whitney's  resources."  The  Tribune 
had  already  been  approached  by  others  who 
wanted  to  buy  the  enterprise. 

STOCK  PUT  T7P  AS  SECURITY 

Contrary  to  many  reports,  Mr.  Whitney  did 
not  promise  to  keep  the  paper  alive  for  any 
specific  time.  The  Relds  were  convinced, 
however,  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
keep  It  going  because,  as  an  "Independent 
Republican,  he  was  In  strong  agreement  with 
Its  views." 

As  security  for  the  loan  the  Relds  put  up  a 
substantial  amount  of  stock  In  the  news- 
paper. In  1959,  when  the  Relds  could  not 
repay  the  loan,  Mr.  Whitney  exercised  his 
option  to  take  ownership  of  the  stock. 

This  gave  him  majority  control  of  the  pa- 
per, of  which  his  grandfather.  John  Hay.  had 
been  an  editor.  The  Reld  family  retained 
a  "strong  minority  position"  as  stockholders. 

Mr.  Whitney  also  assumed  the  newspaper's 
debts.  Though  the  total  of  these  debts  could 
not  be  ascertained  yesterday,  reliable  sources 
Hid  that  private  loans  to  the  paper  came  to 
about  84-mllllon. 

Mr.  Reto  said  yesterday  that  more  impor- 
tant than  the  debts  In  forcing  the  sale  of  the 
papw  was  the  rising  cost  of  production.  He 
said  this  rose  by  about  $1 -million  a  year 
during  the  nlneteen-flftles. 

Another  source  said  that  during  the  middle 
of  that  decade  The  Herald  Tribune  was  los- 
ing about  »1 -million  a  year_j^  Neither  cir- 
culation nor  advertising  changed  appreciably 
from  1960  to  1957,  a  period  when  the  paper's 
most  serious  competitor.  The  Times  showed 
peat  gains  In  both  thoee  fields. 

How  much  Mr.  Whitney  had  to  pour  Into 
The  Tribune  after  he  assume  ownership  can- 
not be  said  with  certainty,  though  it  ran 
well  Into  the  millions.  An  expert  on  the 
newspaper  business  In  New  York  said : 

"It  is  certain  that  the  Tribune  has  done 
nothing  but  lose  consistently  since  Whitney 
toe*  over." 

LOSS  estimates  vast 

fttlmates  of  Mr.  Whitney's  losses  ranged 
from  115-mUllon  to  *20-mlUlon.  An  article 
In  Fortune  magazine  that  Included  quota- 
tions from  Mr.  Whitney  said  that  In  1963  the 
paper  lost  $4-mllllon.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
doing  much  better  in  1964. 

^>r  a  while,  after  Mr.  Whitney  took  over 
personal  supervision  of  the  newspaper  in 
1981.  It  showed  a  rising  circulation  that 
•tlrred  optimism  as  It  exceeded  400,000.  But 
"le  n4-day  strike  that  began  late  In  1962 
»a«  a  blow  from  which  It  never  recovered 
»nd  led  to  the  next  phase  in  Its  financial 
downfall. 

Afternoon  papers  also  were  In  difficulties 
»ft«r  the  strike,  and  explorations  were  begun 
into  the  possibility  of  mergers. 

By  the  end  of  last  year  The  Herald  Trib\ine 
»M  reported  to  be  losing  about  »5-mllllon 
»  year.  The  combined  losses  of  the  Tribune, 
«»*  World-Telegram  and  The  Sun  and  the 
Joumal-Amerlcan  were  reported  to  be  about 
•is-mlUion  a  year. 

Weelers  locking  to  a  merger  were  put  out 
By  all  three  newspapers  In  different  ways. 
JPbr  example,  shortly  after  the  printers' 
•««•  of  1863-1968  ended,  the  TTlbuns  b^an 
•**•  with  The  Times  about  the  possibility  of 
■»*««i«  tha  Tribune  Into  an  afternoon  paper 
Wp  would  print  in  The  Times  plant.  Thaae 
WBUaalons  continued  for  about  five  months 


but  failed.  One  reason  was  that  the  Tribune 
wanted  to  continue  publishing  a  Sunday 
paper.  Another  waa  concern  that  such  an 
operation  might  be  held  a  violation  of  the 
antltrtist  laws. 

There  were  other  discussions  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  merger  among  The  Herald  Trib- 
une. The  Journal -American  and  The  World- 
Telegram  and  The  Sun. 

The  chief  obstacle  for  a  while  was  that 
the  Hestfst  Interest*,  owners  of  The  Journal- 
American,  and  the  Bcrlpps-Howard  interests, 
owners  of  The  World-Telegram  and  The  Sun, 
wanted  The  Tribune  to  shut  down.  Mr. 
Whitney  refused,  and  because  of  this  dis- 
agreement, the  talks  broke  off  for  a  time. 

However,  the  Hearst  and  Scrlpps-Howard 
groups  became  fearful  that  The  Tribune 
might  succeed  In  becoming  an  afternoon  pa- 
per with  publication  In  the  plant  of  a  morn- 
ing paper.  This  could  have  made  The  Trib- 
une a  fearful  rival.  The  result  was  the  re- 
opening of  talks  and  the  announcenjent  of 
the  merger  last  March  21, 

The  three  partners  were  said  to  have  put 
M-mllUon  Into  the  venture.  By  merging  the 
three  papers  the  owners  thought  they  could 
save  about  tl5-mllllon  a  year  In  wages  and 
$5-mllllon  more  In  other  expenditures  But 
the  strike  began  before  the  merger  operation 
could  be  tested  and  The  Tribune's  position 
became  weak. 

There  were  rumors  that  Scrlpps-Howard 
and  Hearst  would  be  able  to  force  Mr.  Whit- 
ney to  close  The  Tribune.  However,  as  part 
of  the  merger  agreement.  Mr  Whitney  had 
reserved  a  two-year  veto  over  any  such  ac- 
tion. He  could  not  be  outvoted  by  his  two 
partners  In  that  period. 

According  to  persons  in  a  good  position  to 
appraise  the  situation.  It  was  Mr.  Whitney 
who  anally  decided  that  The  Tribune  had  to 
close.  His  partners  were  said  to  have  tried 
to  dissuade  him.  They  had  become  con- 
vinced by  his  original  "argument  that  The 
Tribune's  presence  strengthened  the  merger. 

But  Independent  surveys  Indicated  that  If 
The  Tribune  reopened  It  coxUd  not  expect  a 
circulation  of  more  than  200.000,  and  that  Its 
advertising  might   decline. 

An  indication  that  Mr.  Whitney  was  pre- 
paring to  give  up  The  Tribune  was  seen  when 
he  sold  the  paper's  news  service  and  then 
sold  46  per  cent  of  the  European  edition  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  both  of  which  were  re- 
ported to  be  profitable. 

Despite  his  enormous  wealth,  Mr.  Whitney 
finally  decided  he  could  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  more  losses  In  The  Herald  Trlbtine, 
and  economics  overcame  his  political  convic- 
tions and  strong  sentimental  feelings  for  the 
paper, 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  16.  1966] 
In  1900,  Readers  Had  a  Choice  or  15  Papers — 

MEBCni,    Sale    and    FAiLtTRE    Take    Their 

Toix — Some  Old  Names  Recalled 
(By  PhlUp  H.  Dougherty) 

In  1900  the  reading  public  In  New  York  had 
a  choice  of  15  dally  newspapers  of  general 
clrculaUon.  The  list  has  now  dropped  to 
foxir. 

Yesterday  The  Herald  Tribune  Joined  the 
newspapers  relegated  to  history  by  mn^ers 
and  failures — papers  such  aa  The  Globe,  The 
Commercial  Advertiser,  The  Press,  The  Sun. 
The  American  and  The  Mirror. 

During  the  66  years  there  were  papers  that 
came  and  went — The  Dally  Graphic,  1924-32; 
The  Daily  Mirror,  1924-63;  PM.  1940-48;  The 
Star,  1948-49.  and  The  Dally  Compaaa,  1949- 
52.  One  that  came  and  pro^>ered  waa  The 
Daily  News,  foimdedln  1919. 

Twelve  of  the  15  dallies  that  were  on  the 
newsstands  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were 
represented  in  last  spring's  merger  at  The 
Herald  Tribune,  Hearst's  Journal-American 
and  Scrlpps-Howard's  World-Telegram  and 
The  Sun. 


CX>IfaOIJDaTIOIT8  WKNT  OW 

Besides  The  Herald  and  The  Tribune,  the 
12  were  The  Mail  and  Ezpresa,  founded  in 
1882;  The  Telegram,  1867;  The  World.  1860: 
The  Evening  World.  1887;  The  Commercial 
Advertiser,  1793;  The  Evening  Sun,  1887;  The 
Morning  Sun,  1833;  The  Morning  Journal, 
( which  later  changed  its  name  to  The  Amer- 
ican), 1882;  The  Evening  Journal,  1896,  and 
The  Preee,  1887. 

The  other  papers  on  the  stands  were  a 
five-year-old  paper  called  The  Dally  News 
that  was  to  perish  In  1905:  The  Post,  f  oimded 
In  1801  and  now  the  city's  oldest  paper,  and 
The  New  York  Times,  founded  In  1861. 

In  1906  The  Globe  and  The  Commercial 
Advertiser  merged  t^  become  The  Globe  and 
Commercial  Advertiser. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  strong  took 
over  the  weak,  often  by  merely  paying  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  mailing  lists  and  "good- 
will," 

The  Press  was  taken  over  In  1920  by  The 
Morning  Sun.  which  in  turn  waa  taken  over 
by  The  Herald  In  1920. 

The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  lost 
Its  Identity  three  years  later  in  a  merger 
with  The  Evening  Sun  In  1928,  and  The  Mall 
and  Express  was  taken  over  by  The  Telegram 
the  following  year. 

"The  most  sensational  merger  In  an  era 
of  mergers — that  is  what  PYank  Luther  Mott 
In  his  book  "American  Journalism"  called 
the  1931  consolidation  of  Roy  W.  Howard's 
Telegram  with  Joseph  Pulitzer's  World  and 
EverUng  World.  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  died  20 
years  eaj-ller. 

The  publisher's  son,  Howard,  said  that  the 
death  of  The  World  was  caused  by  over- 
crowding and  by  the  fact  that  It  was  between 
the  tabloids  and  the  conservative  Times, 
Herald  Tribune  and  Sun  and  the  tabloids. 
The  World,  he  aald.  fitted  mto  neither  group. 

The  merger  of  The  Jotirnal  and  The 
American  in  1937  waa  an  all-Hearst  con- 
solidation. 

Things  were  quiet  on  the  merger  front  tm- 
tll  1950  when  The  World  Telegram  took  over 
The  Sun,  the  newspaper  that  had  been  made 
great  by  Charlee  A.  Dana. 

The  next  newspaper  death,  and  the  last 
until  yestlerday,  waa  that  of  Hearst's  morning 
tabloid.  The  Mirror,  which  was  bought  by 
The  Daily  News.  The  Mirror  had  had  the 
city's  second  largest  circulation  after  The 
News.  That  was  In  1963  following  the  winter 
of  the  114-day  newspaper  strike. 

The  mght  the  sale  waa  announced  in  The 
Mirror's  city  room,  an  ttfalatant  city  editor 
turned  to  reporters  and  said,  "Second  time 
this  has  happened  to  me.  On  Jan.  3,  1960, 
The  Sun  folded  under  me." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  19M] 

IiXanKBS    IN    Mant   Fxxlos   Expkbbs    Rxobktb 

Owxa  Loss   OF  TBZSTrm 

Deep  regret  over  the  end  of  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  expressed  yesterday  by 
leaders  in  politics,  the  arts,  buslnsM  and 
other  fields. 

Even  persons  whose  sols  Interest  in  ths 
paper  had  been  as  readers  were  almost  al- 
most aa  deeply  affected  aa  waa  tbs  Reld 
family,  which  had  been  aasodated  with  the 
paper  for  much  of  Its  Ufe. 

Thus,  one  young  woman,  a  former  rsadar, 
said:  "I  could  cry.    I  could  Juat  cry. " 

Important  figures  in  both  the  Republican 
and    Democratic    parties    agreed    that    tha 
demise  of  the  papar  waa  a  loss  to  Um  ot^  as 
well  as  to  the  newspaper  Industry. 
LOSS  raT.t.M>  lassR 

Oovemor  Rockefeller  declared: 

"The  death  of  any  newspaper  anywhet* 
leaves  ua  all  poorer.  The  Interchange  of  In- 
formation and  opinions  between  nswqjapers 
is  the  life  blood  of  a  free  people. 

"The  demise  of  Tlie  New  York  Harald 
Tribune,  with  its  long  record  of  service  to 
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tlM  City,  Bteto  and  tb«  nation.  aaJna  th«  loaa 
•Ten  mora  bvgio.  Ita  verj  nun*  has  boon 
tjooafmooM  with  the  hlghoat  tndittona  oi 
Ammean  joumaUm. 

"Rundnda  of  nun  and  women  are  now 
out  of  work.  I  have  dlraetad  the  state  In- 
dtutilal  Commlntoner  to  do  ererytblxig  tn 
hla  power  to  proflde  InunedUtely  specUd 
■errloBa  through  the  Hew  Tork  State  Sm- 
plojment  Servloe  to  ftmner  Hnmld  Tribune 
employees,  Includlnc  Job  placement  and  re- 
training where  appropriate  and  If  deaired." 
.  City  Ooonell  Prertdeut  Frank  D.  O'Connor, 
*  leadtny>pemocratlc  oontendar  for  nomina- 
tion to  Ofi^Mae  the  Oovemor  thla  fall  sald: 

"The  announcement  that  The  New  Tork 
Herald  lYlbune  will  not  be  published  must 
fill  all  New  Torkers  with  sadneas.  Partic- 
ularly Is  this  so  for  those  of  us  old  enough 
to  have  regarded  It  as  a  fixture  and  tradi- 
tion on  the  newspaper  scene." 

Indlcatlre  of  the  feeling  In  the  arts  was 
the  comment  of  William  Schuman,  president 
of  the  Llnooln  Center  for  the  Performlnit 
Arte.    He  said: 

"The  demise  of  The  New  Tork  Herald 
Tribune  gives  those  of  us  In  the  performing 
arts  a  speclaUy  keen  sense  of  loss.  We  can- 
not help  but  suffer  from  the  sUenclng  of  a 
Tolce  which  castigated  us  when  It  thought 
we  failed  but  never  faUed  to  give  consistent 
support  and  attention  to  the  arts.  It  wUl 
be  deeply  missed." 

Spokesmen  for  the  city's  department  stores 
also  Joined  In  mourning  the  paper. 

The  president  of  Lord  &  Taylor  Melvln  E 
Daney,  said: 

"I  woiild  say  that  Lord  &  Taylor  enjoyed 
a  long  and  happy  relationship  with  The 
Herald  Tribune,  and  we  were  looking  for- 
ward to  welcoming  the  paper  back  with  our 
advertising  support.  We  feel  that  we  and 
the  public  lost  an  old  and  good  friend." 

Ohrbachs  Issued  the  fcdlowlng  statement: 
"Hie  New  Tock  Herald  Tribune  will  be  mlaaed 
aa  a  good  friend  by  many  advertisers  as 
well  as  readers.  It  dellnltaly  had  lU  own 
zUche  In  the  city  as  well  as  In  the  world 
of  Journalism.  It  Is  always  with  regret  that 
we  see  an  old  friend  leave  us." 

TftxATia  woaui  aanoBtXD 

Harold  Prlnee  president  of  the  League  of 
New  Tork  Theaters,  an  asaodatlon  of  BroaA- 
way  produeers  and  theater  owners,  issued 
the  foUowlng  statement: 

The  paaaing  of  a  great  newspaper  like  The 
New  Tork  Herald  IVlbune  is  a  sad  occasion 
The  Tribune  has  been  an  rtd  and  respected 
friend  of  the  legitimate  theater  Industry  of 
New  Tork  for  many  years.  Its  distinguished 
drama  staff  can  take  pride  In  knownlng 
that  it  has  helped  immeasurably  in  eetab- 
llshlng  high  standards  for  the  Broadway 
stage.  Th»  Herald  Tribune  has  always  been 
a  poattlvc  fovoe  In  shaping  the  rich  cultural 
climate  of  M«w  Tork  City  and  we  In  the 
thaatar  shall  mtsa  It. 

"Broadway  has  lost  a  good  friend." 

[n<om  the  New  Tork  Tlmee,  Aug.  18,  1066] 
Bnwr  cm  Taonria  Sab,  Not  Sbocxzb— Soicx 

BrnsairaBB   amd  a  Hwmt   Sktsx   or  Loss 

Bkicain 

(ByHoiDerBlcart) 

The  shrunken  staff  of  The  New  Tork  Her- 
aM  ttlMme  heard  of  the  newapai^er's  demise 
yesterday  with  aadneaa  but  no  great  shock. 

Tha  staff  bad  been  largrty  depleted  of  its 
oJd  pros  durlag  the  n4.4ay  ahuM^mh  of  ttie 
■«r  piMUahlng  entsfpna*.  The  World  Jour- 
nal TrilnuM.  The  nMMOMn  had  aenaed  an 
YUtUnato  doatac  <Qf  *»»•  monHog  paper  when 
the  merger  waa  anngunoed  last  March  and 
had  atarted  .looking  toe  Joba. 

SouM  hava  tak«^  joba  with  othar  &Mn- 
P«p«c^,aonM  have  yoaa  to  tAarlalaQ  nawa, 
aome  have  eBt(«ad  igubUo  relatione,  a  few  az« 
oonaldecl^  g^remmant  Jobs,  a  few  are  Xree- 
UhfilUg. 
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But  all  of  then — syndicated  columnists 
like  Red  Smith  and  Clementine  Paddlefoid. 
alumni  like  John  OUara,  the  novelist,  and 
the  small  oore  of  r«x>rter8  who  stayed  hope- 
fully on — all  felt  a  sense  of  loss. 

"I  really  loved  the  Tribune,"  said  Miss  Pad- 
dleford,  the  food  columnist.  "You  were  given 
your  head.  I  aJwata  felt  that  if  I  didn't  do 
a  good  Job,  then  If  was  nobody's  fault  but 
my  own." 

LABOR  RSLAtlONB  QTTXSTIONEI) 

Was  The  TribunaTs  death  really  necessary? 

"I  can't  beUeve  It- waa,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  the 
sports  columnist.  "*!  think  It  underlines  the 
^Mctacular  Immaturity,  the  complete  child- 
ishness, of  labor- mat! agement  relations  Ln  the 
newspaper  business  here." 

Mr.  O'Hara,  who  got  his  first  Job  In  New 
York  on  The  TrtbT»ie  In  1928.  after  oomlng 
here  from  reportixig  Jobs  on  The  Pottsvllle 
(Pa.)  Journal  and  'The  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Coiu-- 
ier,  said:  "You  cant  buck  these  unions. 
They  have  a  horrlUe  power  to  screw  things 
up." 

The  novelist  said  he  felt  that  tdi.  Whitney 
had  been  given  "a  l^t  of  very  sour  advice"  on 
running  The  Tribune,  and  then,  after  a  seri- 
ous Illness,  had  felt  a  need  to  narrow  his 
diverse  Interests. 

Deploring  changes  In  the  paper's  make-up 
he  said  that  The  "Bribune  In  the  late  nlne- 
teen-twentles  and  early  thirties  was  "a  beau- 
tiful paper,  typographically,"  and  had  a  tra- 
dition of  good  writing. 

OLi>    STSrr     RECALLED 

Anyone  who  served  on  The  Tribune's  re- 
write bank  could  get  a  Job  anywhere,  he  said. 
It  conslBted  at  various  tlmee  of  himself, 
Herbert  Asbury,  B«b  Peck,  Leasing  Engel- 
klng,  Joseph  Herzlierg.  And  the  reporting 
staff  had  Joel  Sayre,  Alva  Johnston,  St.  Clair 
McKelway  and  Joseph  Mitchell.  Percy  Ham- 
mond was  drama  Orttlc;  Lawrence  Oilman, 
was  music  critic,  ttoyal  Cortlssoz  was  art 
critic.  W.  O.  McGtehan  was  sports  editor. 
and  his  writers  iijcluded  Don  Skene  and 
W.  J.  Macbeth.  Hei»y  Cabot  Lodge,  now  Am- 
bassador to  Vietnam,  and  Walter  Minis  wrote 
editorials  for  the  >age  edited  by  Geoffrey 
Parsons. 

Last  night,  after  Mr.  Whitney  made  his 
announcement  mort  recent  members  of  the 
staff  assembled  in  Bleecic's  Restaurant  on 
40th  Street,  befwean  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues. 

Dick  Schaap,  Tribune  columnist,  said  he 
didn't  know  whether  he  would  continue  writ- 
ing for  the  World  Journal. 

Pete  Axthelm.  racing  writer  for  the  paper, 
said  he  had  a  Job  with  Sports  niustrated, 

Sheldon  Zalaznlcl,  Sunday  editor,  said  he 
had  become  an  executive  of  the  General 
Learning  Corpora tloc. 

Seymour  Krlm  said  he  was  writing  a  book 
on  the  newsptaper  business. 

Owen  Oibeon  waa  doing  free-lance. 

BVank  Sugrue  1*  ^th  the  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation. 

P.  Patrick  Crowe,  assistant  city  editor,  and 
Newton  Pulbrlght,  rfporter.  are  with  Expo  '67, 
the  Montreal  world'*  fair. 

William  Tsylor,  aiutant  news  editor,  said, 
"1  Just  don't  know  \i|hat  I'm  going  to  do  after 
tonight,  but  right  iow  Tm  going  to  have  a 
drink." 

Walter  Stovall,  assistant  travel  editor,  said, 
"I  dont  have  a  Job.  The  first  thing  I'm  going 
to  do  is  drop  back  ^ven  yards  and  punt." 

Tom  O'Hara,  political  news  reporter  and 
brother  of  John,  wa^  covering  the  scene  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System:  Fred 
Shapiro,  former  reporter  on  The  Tribune,  was 
there  for  The  New  Tbrker  magazine:  Richard 
Reeves,  another  fonxier  Tribune  reporter,  was 
there  for  The  Time*  and  Warren  Berry,  na- 
tional economics  wlter,  was  covering  for 
The  Boston  Globe. 

About  15  staff  members  of  The  Tribune, 
including  some  of  Ita  top  executives,  editors 


and  columnists,  had  listened  as  Mr.  Wbit- 
ney  read  The  Tribune's  obituary. 

Jimmy  Breslln,  columnist,  said,  "Ther*  ii 
a  gradual  darkening  of  pubUc  lnteUigeo« 
with  the  passing  of  each  succeeding  n»*». 
paper.  He  said  his  column  would  run  1q  tht 
single,  merged  afternoon  paper. 

James  Bellows,  editor,  said:  "The  people 
who  worked  for  The  Tribvme  never  cheap. 
ened  it.  Whitney  and  the  staff  maintained 
the  integrity  of  The  Tribune  right  up  to  tbe 
very  end.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  look 
at  the  figures  and  say,  "Let's  go  the  wsy  « 
The  Dally  News.'  I  think  that's  a  lot  to 
be  proud  of." 

Richard  C.  Wald,  managing  editor,  said  he 
didn't  want  to  talk  about  It.  "I'm  gotne 
hoDM  and  go  to  sleep." 

Prom  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  he  is  vac»- 
tlonlng.  Art  Buchwald.  the  columnist  said- 
"It  didn't  even  go  with  a  crash.  It  died  « 
cancer.  The  real  tragedy  Is  that  the  merger 
gave  the  paper  a  second  chance,  and  the 
unions  wouldn't  even  give  it  that  chance 
So  everybody  will  movirn  for  a  couple  of  davj 
and  then  it  will  be  forgotten." 

Robert  Bird,  national  correspondent,  who 
is  on  vacation  In  Maine,  said :  "I  thought  they 
would  start  up  and  then  fold.  Most  people 
thought  It  couldn't  have  much  of  a  future. 
hemmed  In  by  the  vast,  circulations  of  The 
Times  and  The  Dally  News." 

Mr.  Bird  said  he  was  doing  freelance  writ- 
ing and  that  his  plans  were  tentative. 

For  some  employes  of  The  Tribune,  the 
sense  of  sadness  had  been  dulled  by  the  (w- 
talnty.  long  held,  that  the  paper  was  doomed 
despite  Mr.  Whitney's  millions. 

"I  can't  feel  very  sad,"  one  of  them  com- 
mented. "It's  like  lamenting  something  that 
died  15  years  ago." 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Aug.  22,  196(5] 
A  VxRY  Special  Paper 

Heywood  Broun  once  remarked  that  the 
death  of  a  newspaper,  unlike  the  closing  ol  a 
shoe  factory,  was  Just  cause  for  weeping. 
Since  Broun '8  heyday  in  the  19208,  scorei  <rf 
newspapers  have  gone  imder,  victims  of  rl»- 
Ing  costs,  population  changes,  televlsionl 
entry  Into  the  scramble  for  advertising  dol- 
lars and — In  all  too  many  cases — manage- 
meut  policies  which  treated  newspapers  ••  U 
they  were  Indeed  shoe  factories.  Last  week 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  cause  for  teai»— 
the  death  certificate  of  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  papen 
and  historically  the  editorial  conscience  ol 
the  Republican  Party,  had  already  been 
written. 

After  unsuccessfully  bucking  The  New 
York  Times  (circulation:  635,619)  and  the 
Daily  News  (circulation:  2.097,678)  for  eight 
years,  publisher  John  Hay  Whitney  merged 
his  morning  Herald  Tribime  with  two  eve- 
ning dailies:  Scrlpps-Howard's  World  Tele- 
gram &  The  Sim  and  the  Hearst-owned  Jour- 
nal American.  The  new  company  has  yet  to 
set  its  first  line  of  type. 

Since  the  April  merger,  the  World  Joiimal 
Tribune  had  concluded  complex  negfotlatloni 
with  nine  unions,  but  talks  with  a  tenth— 
the  pressmen — were  badly  deadlocked.  But 
even  with  the  smoothest  union  negotiation*, 
there  were  signs  that  the  Trib  was  moribund. 
The  62- year -old  Whitney  had  only  a  minority 
Interest  in  the  new  corporation  and  there 
were  reports  that  Hearst  and  Scrlpps-Howsrd 
had  given  the  Trlb  two  years  to  break  even. 
Also  Whitney  began  dropping  other  new- 
paper  properties:  the  35-year-old  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service  waa  closed;  he  scid  hi* 
one-third  interest  in  Publisher's  Newspspe 
Syndicate.  Two  weeks  ago.  46  per  cent  oI 
the  European  edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
was  sold  to  The  Washington  Poet.  Most  dle- 
maylng  of  all,  surveys  indicated  the  Trtbl 
303,179  clrculaUon  might  weU  drop  to  100,000. 
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for  years  Whitney  had  been  reluctant  to 
(old  the  Trib — against  tba  advice  of  trlanda 
and  even  close  advisers.  A  five-year  plan 
worked  out  by  management  consultants 
ftom  UcKlnsey  &  Co.  to  put  the  Trlb  In  the 
black  by  1966  had  been  abandoned  after  a 
Ui-day  strike  in  1962.  Another  plan  to 
tickle  New  York's  lightweight  evening  com- 
petition through  a  merger  of  technical  fa- 
culties with  The  New  YoA  Times,  was  re- 
jected a  year  ago  by  the  Times  management. 
The  Trib's  leasee — after  eight  years — became 
too  much  even  for  a  Jock  Whitney.  An- 
nouncing the  merger  last  April,  Whitney  ob- 
lerved  that  the  Trlb  must  have  "a  stable  fu- 
ture independent  of  my  pocketbook." 

Last  week  that  avenue  was  closed  off  by 
Whitney's  new  associates.  Whitney  flew 
down  from  Saratoga  (where  his  horse  Mali- 
cious ran  third  in  the  Whitney  Handicap) 
tor  a  series  of  meetings  In  Mldtown  Man- 
bsttan.  On  Thursday,  the  deolslcm  waa  made 
QOt  to  bring  out  the  Trlb.  A  statement  was 
drafted  by  Trlb  hands  and,  on  Friday,  the 
Justice  Department's  antitrust  division  was 
notified  that  an  announcement  would  be 
made  early  this  week.  The  government 
couid  still  sue  the  publishers  for  changing 
their  original  merger  proposal  and  deciding 
to  publish  a  single  afternoon  and  Sunday 
paper.  While  Justice  bad  yet  to  confer  with 
the  publishers,  no  one  expected  anything 
could  be  done  in  Washington  to  revive  the 
Trtb. 

TALKNT 

The  Trlb  foundered  even  though  It  had 
the  best  special  writers  on  any  single  paper 
In  the  U.S.:  Walter  Kerr  (drama),  Judith 
Crist  (movies' ,  Earl  tJbell  (science) ,  Eugenia 
Sheppard  (fashion)  and  Tom  Wolfe  (pop 
culture),  and  colvunnlsts  Walter  Llppmann, 
Art  Buchwald,  Red  Smith  and  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin,  among  others.  "This  was  a  very  special 
paper,"  sums  up  critic  Crist,  a  staffer  for  21 
years.  "And  there's  noy^eason  it  should  dis- 
appear except  for  an  asinine  public." 

"If  anybody  ever  asks  me  what  the  Herald 
Wb  was  like,"  recalls  Breslln,  "I'll  tell  them 
loout  the  editorial  on  a  transit  strike.  Jock 
Whitney  had  a  hand  in  writing  it.  I  wrote  a 
column  saying  whoever  wrote  It  'ought  to  be 
lent  back  to  continuation  school.'  Whitney 
resd  a  proof  and  laughed.  The  column  ap- 
peared unchanged." 

Both  the  dallies  that  eventually  made  uo 
the  Herald  Tribune  had  been  very  special 
Pipers,  With  >500  In  his  pocket,  James  Oor- 
dec  Bennett  Sr.  launched  the  Herald  in 
1835  and  produced  a  penny-paper  full  of  wit, 
style,  Wall  Street  news  and  the  first  coverage 
■oi  murder  trials.  When  he  dle^  his  son 
continued  the  paper's  full  newsp&per  cover- 
>«f  policy,  but  wound  up  badly  in  debt.    By 

t^SL?*  ^^^  ^°  **'^  *^*  Herald  for  $4  million 
to  rrank  Muneey,  a  speculator  already  dlck- 
»mg  for  The  New  York  Tribune. 

Greeley,  a  former  printer,  founded  the  Trlb 
M  »  Whig  p&per  in  1841.  He  literally  fought 
tothe  death  against  Oeneral  Grant  and  the 
oemocrats— and  expired  23  days  after  the 
electton  of  1872.  Whltelaw  Reid.  a  distln- 
Pilshed  correspondent  on  the  Tribune,  ob- 
wmed  an  option  to  buy  the  paper's  stock, 
waen  he  died  in  1819.  his  son,  Ogden  Mills 
wd.  resisted  Munsey'i  blandishments.  In 
mnr;  •  ^^^^  purchajBsd  the  Herald  for  »S 
MUon  wid  killed  It  except  for  its  famous 
JMM.  The  Herald  Tribune  moved  to  West 
Ji"  .S,'^««'  and  with  writers  Uke  Robert 
j^rX^  °**°"  Taylor.  Grantland  Rice  and 
'oon  O'Hara  developed  the  Tnost  precious  of 
»**S>«per  qualities— a  corporate  personality, 
warm's  fapsk 

Bleeck'8,  where  Trlb  men  even  then  gath- 
30  to  eat,  drink  and  play  the  match  game. 
"»  M  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  paper's  rivalry 
*«»»  the  Times.    But  the  essence  was  daah. 


flair  and  Uterary  style— Chat  special  art  of 
wringing  extraordinary  effects  from  words 
that  made  the  Trib  a  writer's  newspaper  read 
by  other  newspapermen.  It  was  a  world 
where  Stanley  Walker,  the  country's  best  city 
editor,  was  king  and  frlters  arrived  regularly 
to  do  their  apprenticeship. 

Held  died  m  1047  and  his  wife,  Helen, 
became  president  of  the  company.  A  few 
blocks  e(way,  the  TUnea  expanded  its  inter- 
national staff  and  aggressively  pursued  ad- 
vertisers and  younger,  liberal-minded  read- 
ers. By  1964,  the  Trtb  had  the  smallest 
circulation  of  any  of  the  aeven  dallies  in  the 
city  and  Whltelaw  Reld  yielded  as  editor  to 
his  younger  brother.  Oooxn  R.  (Brown) 
Rxm.  BxowN  Rxm  (now  a  OOP  congraas- 
man)  tried  clrculatloo  gimmicks,  but  to  lit- 
tle avail.  Even  with  a  »2.5  million  loan,  the 
Relds  needed  more  money  and  they  persuaded 
Whitney  to  Invest  about  $1.2  million  in  the 
paper  in  rettim  for  an  option  to  buy  a  con- 
trolling Interest.  In  1968,  Whitney  assumed 
control. 

BISR  AKD  VALL 

The  Sunday  Trlb  had  Irrevocably  loet  all- 
important  "vendor  advertising" — ads  paid  for 
by  wholesalers  In  the  name  of  New  York 
department  stores — and  It  never  gained 
enough  national  circulation  to  win  them 
back.  But  the  dally  paper  did  better  for  a 
while.  In  1961,  Whitney  named  former 
Nkwswsxk  editor  John  Denson  as  the  Trib- 
une's new  editor.  Denson  used  splashy 
layouts  and  by  1962  he  brought  the  Trlb  to 
a  dally  high  of  400,000  and  was  gaining  1,000 
copies  a  week.  Denson,  however,  left  after  a 
disagreement,  and  In  1962  all  of  New  York's 
papers  were  shut  down  dtirlng  the  114-day 
printers'  strike.  After  the  strike,  the  Trtb's 
price  went  up  from  5  cents  to  10.  The  Trtb 
never  reached  400.000  again. 

Last  week,  the  few  staffers  still  on  the  pay- 
roll had  no  idea  whether  they  would  have  a 
place  on  the  evening  and  Sunday  papers  tha 
World  Journal  Tribune  hopes  to  publish. 
With  no  publication  date  yet  In  sight,  man- 
agement now  must  renegotiate  contracts 
with  all  ten  unions. 

"In  a  way  I'm  glad  it's  dead,"  said  one  old 
hand  who  had  planned  to  go  back.  "Some 
of  us  loved  the  Trtb  enough  not  to  want  to 
see  it  turn  into  a  hack  Hearst-Scrlpps- 
Howsu-d  operation  strung  together  with  wire 
copy.  It  may  be  better  this  way.  At  least 
we  don't  have  to  watch  something  we  love 
die  by  Inches."  In  Bleeck's,  the  guess  was 
that  John  Hay  Whitney  felt  the  same  way. 


SALUTE  TO  GABON 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  people  of  Gabon  are  celebrat- 
ing their  sixth  independence  anniver- 
sary. This  small  but  proud  country  is 
blessed  In  many  ways.  Its  historical  ties 
with  the  outside  world  go  back  to  tfie  15th 
century,  when  Portujfuese  trade's  became 
the  first  Europeans  to  explore  the  ooast 
oif  Gabon.  Treaties  o(  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  the  African  rulers  of 
this  country  were  signed  in  1839  and 
1841.  Gabion  became  an  autonomous 
member  state  of  th«  FYench  community 
In  ie&8  and  achieved  full  Independence 
within  the  oommunlty  framework  In 
1900. 


Under  French  sponaorshlp  Gabon  was 
admitted  to  the  United  Natioos  on  Beft- 
tember  20.  1960.  Her  dlailneuiihed 
President,  Leon  M'ba,  was  elected  by  the 
Oaboneee  people  In  February  of  1961,  and 
has  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
competently  since  that  time. 

Gabon's  economic  future  seems  well 
assured.  Of  the  four  nations  that  for- 
merly comprised  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  Gabon,  the  smallest,  has  the  most 
viable  economy  wife  full  urban  employ- 
ment, a  favorable  trade  balaflSle,  and  the 
prospect  of  financial  ind^>endenoe  in  the 
very  near  future.  This  unique  position 
stems  mainly  from  her  great  equatorial 
forests  and  more  recently  from  develop- 
ment of  her  Important  mineral  deposits. 

Five  hundred  miles  of  coastline  and 
numerous  navigable  waterways  have 
helped  to  make  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources accessible  and  oommerclttlly 
profitable  to  develop.  But  her  strongest 
economic  expectations  for  the  future  will 
oome  from  her  potential  hydroelectric 
power.  That  asset  will  make  many  of 
the  great  African  countries  economically 
sound  in  future  years. 

American  missionaries  came  to  her 
capital,  Libreville,  as  early  as  Jime  1842, 
a  few  years  earlier  than  the  first  Fraich 
missionaries.  Both  groups  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  developing  the  area  suxd 
in  fighting  the  terrible  diseases  which 
had  been  decimating  the  population. 
Probably  the  foreigner  in  Gabon  who  was 
most  widely  known  was  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  who  established  his  ho^ital 
in  Lambarene  In  1913.  This  hoepltaJ, 
many  years  ago  when  there  was  Uttle 
medical  care  available  in  the  area,  was 
of  great  importance  but  the  country  now 
possesses  several  modem  hospitals  larger 
than  Dr.  Schweltaer's  and  many  dispen- 
saries. 

Just  as  she  is  advancing  in  the  field  of 
health  so  is  Gabon  one  ol  the  leading 
African  nations  in  developing  education 
faculties.  Eighty  percent  of  school  age 
children  presently  attend  school,  and 
the  compulsory  attendance  age  has  been 
raised  to  16  years. 

I  recall  vith  great  fondness  as  a  dele- 
gate to'  the  20th  session  of  Uie  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last  f  aU, 
His  Excellency.  Bon  Jean  Francois  Ondo, 
Gabon's  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  recall  well  a  day  last  October 
when  Mr.  Engone  of  Gabon  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  general  debate  stated 
that  Gabon  remains  firmly  attached  to 
the  fundamental  spirit  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  united  Nations.  He 
quoted  his  President,  Mr.  M'ba  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  , 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  that: 

The  United  Nations  reflects  the  Interna- 
tional life  of  which  it  consUtutes,  itself,  a 
baric  element.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  X 
solemnly  proclaim  the  uhconditlonal  at- 
tachment of  Oabon  to  the  TTnlted  Nations 
Charter,  our  hope  that  the  Organlaatlon  will 
assume  even  greater  prestige  and  authority, 
and  our  will  to  uphold  and.  if  neoeasary.  to 
defend  it  by  all  means  at  our  dUpoaal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  Gabon 
stood  flrml5'  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States  last  year  at  the  United  O^tBas  aa. 
the  China  Issue. 


i\r.    r.r;"  itt-tsr. 
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From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  extend 
to  GcOMn't  citizens,  on  the  ocouslon  of  the 
•nnlvenary  of  her  independence,  to 
Gabon's  great  President,  Leon  M'ba,  and 
to  her  Ambaaador  to  the  United  States. 
Rte  Excellencjr  Louis  Owanga,  who  has 
Just  newly  arrived,  my  most  cordial 
greetings  and  felicitations. 


August  17,  196$ 


AMERICAN  BICKNTKNNIAL  AND 
TASKS  AHEAD 

Mr.  OL8EN  of  Montana.  B«r.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remariuiat  this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OL8EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker 
when  President  Jcrfuison  established  tlie 
"American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission'' to  plan  the  national  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  American  independ- 
ence, many  people  considered  it  the  nat- 
ural thing  to  do.  To  be  sure,  there  will 
be  great  celebration  in  1979— arid  with 
good  reason,  for  we  have  much  to  be 
proud  of  and  thankful  for.  I  wonder 
though,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President,' 
and  indeed  this  Oongres^  might  not  have 
had  other  thoughts  in  giving  us  10  years' 
notice  of  the  event. 

For  while  these  190  years  have,  in  the 
main,  been  good  to  this  great  Nation  and 
her  people,  tiiere  remains  much  to  be 
done.  The  Challenges  of  poverty,  re- 
maining Inequality  for  some.  bUght  in 
our  cities,  unclean  water,  and  air,  and 
world  conflict,  and  misery  still  confront 
us.  And  these  problems  demand  our  at- 
tention more  than  ever  as  we  approach 
our  200th  anniversary.  What  better 
ttme  than  now  to  reaffirm  to  those  who 
doubt  that  the  American  Revolution  is 
not  dead? 

■1^  be  sure,  there  Is  more  than  10  years' 
work  in  these  great  undertakings.  This 
Cwigress  though,  more  than  any  other 
before  It.  has  made  the  beginning.  The 
Job  now  Is  to  continue,  with  unflagging 
lervor.  the  labor  already  beg\m. 

What  are  some  of  the  unfinished  tasks 
that  might  be  reallaed  by  1978?  Let  me 
mention  a  few:  I  would  hope  to  see  an 
America  where  all  chUdren— rural  and 
mrban,  wealt^  and  poor.  Negro  and 
white— are  getting  the  best  possible  edu- 
Mtlon  this  NaUon  can  provide  them,  in 
short— 4he  removal  of  educational  short- 
comings that  now  contribute  to  poverty 
and  Joblessness  in  our  cities,  i  would 
nxrther  hope  to  see  an  America  with 
Meaner  waterways,  neater  highway 
rights-of-way,  and  cleaner,  dafer  air  to 
breathe. 

Let  us  be  assured  by  1»7«.  that  Amer- 
icas fana  families  share  fully  in  the 
weatth  of  this  Nation — and  that  any  rise 
in  food  ptleea  is  shared  by  our  fann 
population.  I 

I^  us  have  a  nation  of  dynamic,  llvl 
able  cities.  Cities  that  are  lively  and 
stimulating,  dean  and  friendly— in  short 
cttlas  for 


tlons  will  be  working  individually  and 
collectively  to  emdicate  poverty,  disease, 
and  the  evils  thBt  men  Inflict  upon  one 
another. 

And  there  Is  more  that  we  must  work 
for:  Let  no  one  doubt  that  these  chal- 
lenges can  be  met.  This  country  has 
the  resources,  and  I  think,  the  wlU  to 
move  ahead  raUldly  to  this  end. 

Let  us  be  assUred  then — as  we  plan 
for  Jiily  4  celebmtlons  10  years  hence — 
that  most  of  o»r  presently  unfinished 
business  should  then  be  behind  us,  so 
that  we  can  proceed  with  the  new  chal- 
lenges that  the  Interval  will  bring. 


THE  LATl  JULES  DUBOIS 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  ojr  nUnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  pay  trlhlite  to  Jules  Dubois,  the 
distinguished  Latin  American  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
died  suddenly  on  Tuesday  In  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Mr.  Dubois  was  one  of  the  world's  most 
widely  known  re|)orters  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs.  For  almost  20  years  he  had 
kept  the  world  informed  on  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America.  He  knew  every 
President,  every  «hlef  of  staff,  every  dic- 
tator and  most  of  the  would-be  dictators 
In  the  countries  that  were  his  newspaper 
beat. 

Although  he  was  always  one  of  the  first 
to  arrive  on  the  scene  of  a  revolution,  a 
bloodless  coup  ot  major  disturbance  In 
Latin  America,  he  knew  so  many  sources 
and  spoke  Spanish  so  well  that  he  could 
get  more  information  by  telephone  in  an 
afternoon  than  many  correspondents 
could  obtain  In  months  of  travel. 

When  he  entered  the  delegates'  lounge 
at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
Latin  American  ambassadors  rushed  to 
embrace  him  in  the  Latin  manner. 

He  died  In  the  service  of  his  newspaper, 
having  gone  to  Bogota  to  report  on  a  con- 
ference of  South  American  Presidents. 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  his  children. 


I  woold  sOso  hope  to  see  an  America 
In  a  DMMful  world.  For  it  U  only 
thnxigh  world  peace  that  our  own  peace 
can  be  assured.   TtUs  will  mean  that  na- 


HOUSE  UN-AMIRICAN  ACTIVmES 
COMMTTTEE 
Mr.  RYAN.  M».  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  ob|ectlon. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
there  was  considerable  talk  both  within 
and  without  this  chamber  about  the  Judi- 
ciary trespassing  |ipon  the  rights  of  the 
legislative  brancht  Today  I  wonder  If 
there  is  oomparaHle  concern  about  the 
legislative  branch  trespassing  upon  the 
rights  of  the  indlvtlual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  eyes 
of  the  Nation  are  focused  on  hearings 


before  the  Hous^  Un-American  ActlylUej 
Oonunittee,  I  would  have  hoped  that  the 
ocanmittee  would  have  used  the  utmog. 
restraint  and  that  It  would  have  madt 
every  effort  to  protect  the  rights  of  mb- 
penaed  witnesses  and  their  counsel 

Therefore.  It  was  shocking  to  leam  of 
the  treatment  received  yesterday  by  sub- 
penaed  witnesses  and  spectators  when 
they  were  removed  in  a  very  rough  man- 
ner  from  the  hearing  room. 

Furthermore,  it  was  shocking  to  hear 
that  an  attorney,  who  had  alrwidy  been 
Identified  In  the  committee  proceedlngj 
as  counsel  to  a  subpenaed  witness  was 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  hearing  room 
by  Federal  marshals  who,  according  to 
accounts  of  the  incident,  seemed  to  choke 
the  attorney  as  they  carried  him  out 
bodily. 

Whatever  the  provocation  yesterday 
the  physical  mistreatment  of  witnesses 
and  spectators  cannot  be  defended.  They 
were  violently  dragged  out.  They  should 
have  been  treated  with  due  respect  to 
themselves  and  to  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  case  the  at- 
torney was  asserting  a  point  of  law.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  committee 
agreed  with  the  attorney's  legal  argu- 
ment, he  should  have  been  treated  with 
proper  respect  for  his  role  in  the  hear- 
ings and  for  his  professional  standing 
as  a  practicing  New  York  attorney  and 
a  professor  of  law  at  Rutgers  University 
More  Important,  however,  his  dignity 
as  a  human  being  should  have  been  re- 
spected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  chapter  In  the 
sad  history  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  Is  being  written.  It 
reflects  no  credit  on  this  House,  which 
has  repeatedly  condoned  its  infringement 
upon  basic  civil  liberties  l^  underwriting 
the  undermining  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  at 
an  annual  expenditure  of  a  third  of  i 
million  dollars. 

How  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  such 
trampling  upon  human  rights  be  toler- 
ated? 


THE  LATE  JULES  DUBOIS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  retd 
today  that  Jules  IXibols,  the  very  famous 
correspondent  for  several  American 
newspapers  and  other  publications  and 
an  author,  had  died  in  South  America 
yesterday  while  covering  the  last  day  at 
a  conference  which  has  been  designated 
as  "a  little  summit"  involving  three  Pres- 
idents of  Latin  American  countries. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Dubois  was  00 
Jime  1  on  the  occasion  of  the  elections  In 
Santo  Domingo.  Being  there  nfwlr^ 
as  an  observer  for  the  OAS.  I  bad  a 
chance  to  visit  extensively  with  Mr.  Du- 
bois whcxn  I  met  for  the  flist  time  oo 
that  occasion.  I  am  very  saddened  be- 
cause he  was  an  expert  eorrmpooAeai,  * 
real  public  servant,  and  an  expert  on 
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liitln  America  affairs.  He  was  the  only 
one,  Incidentally,  who  rightful^  pre- 
(tlcted  the  outcome  of  the  Dominican 
election  on  June  1  sunong  the  bevy  otf 
leporters  that  I  spoke  with  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  place  Into  the  Rbcord  the  story  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  an 
editorial  In  the  Waablngton  Dally  News 
relating  the  sad  notice  of  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Dubois: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Aug.  17.  1966] 

VETEkAIT    COKB>8POKDXNT    JtrCXS    DUBOIS 
Dns   AT   66 

Jules  Dubois,  veteran  lAtln  Amerlc&n  oor- 
reepondent  for  the  Ohlcago  Tribune,  waa 
found  dead  yesterday  In  bia  hotel  room  In 
Bogota.  Colombia.  A  doctcH*  said  be  apt- 
parently  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Dubois,  who  was  56,  had  returned  to 
the  hotel  after  covering  the  opening  day  see- 
»ton  of  a  conference  of  South  American  preel- 
dentfi.  A  hotel  spokesman  said  Mr.  Dubois 
bad  complained  of  fatigue  and  asked  that  an 
oxygen  teat  be  sent  to  his  room.  Yesterday 
morning,  a  nurse  found  hie  body. 

Mr.  Dubois,  who  lived  In  Coral  Oahlee,  FUl, 
was  one  of  the  most  controveralal  and  aingle- 
minded  reporters  covering  Latin  America,  his 
beat  for  more  than  35  years.  He  was  reputed 
as  a  crusader  against  dictatorships  until 
Cuban  Premier  Pldel  Castro,  whom  he  had 
strongly  supported,  started  moving  toward 
communism.  Deeply  disillusioned,  he  waa 
thereafter  noted  for  his  vigorous  backing  of 
strong-man  regimes  as  bulwarks  against 
communism. 

Mr.  Dubois  was  also  one  of  the  moet 
honored  correspondents  covering  Latin 
America.  The  honors  were  awarded  mainly 
for  his  efforts  to  promote  press  freedom  In 
the  region  during  the  16  years  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso- 
ciation's Freedom   of*  1.he   Press   Committee. 

Mr.  Dubois  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  In  1927. 
From  1931  to  1947,  he  worked  in  Panama  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  succession  of  local 
BngUsh-language  newspapers.  He  Joined  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1947. 

A  year  later,  when  liberal  forces  in  Coeta 
Rica  revolted  against  the  existing  Commu- 
nist-supported mlllUry  dictatorship,  he  was 
arrested  by  government  troops  for  taking  "Il- 
legal" photographs  and  taken  to  the  palace 
where  he  asked  the  loyalist  leader:  "Do  vou 
know,  general,  th*t  the  opposition  haa 
enough  strength  to  whip  the  pants  oO  the 
government?" 

Mr.  DuboU  fiercely  attacked  the  Argentine 
regime  of  Gen.  Juan  Peron.  After  the  dicta- 
tor was  ousted  from  power.  Peron  wrote  con- 
spiratorial letters  to  his  supporters  calling 
Mr.  Dubois  a  "black  l>east"  and  "the  well- 
known  agitator  of  the  American  continent." 

In  1958.  Mr.  Duboia  waa  challenged  to  a 
duel  by  the  editor  of  the  Dominican  Eie- 
public  newspaper.  "La  Naclon."  a  mouth- 
Pjece  for  dlcutor  Oen.  Rafael  TruJlUo.  whom 
Mf.  Dubois  also  attacked.  The  reporter 
promptly  chose  two  seconds  but  the  duel 
never  took  place. 

yf  I>«iho»s  reserved  some  of  his  most  In- 
•"gnant  rhetorical  aaaaulta  for  Cuban  dlc- 
*Mor  Pulgenclo  BatlsU.  When  a  vlrtuaUy 
Jinknown  retMl  leader  named  Fidel  OmUo 
wreatened  the  BatUU  regime.  Mr.  DuboU 
»«^y  supported  him.  He  wrote  an  ex- 
««aely  laudatory  biography  enutled  "Fidel 
owtto."  and  waa  the  first  correspondent  to 
aterrlew  the  rebel  !M4er  after  he  came  to 
power. 

When  Mr.  Dubola  awltohed  poettlons. 
■»»*oa's  gastrononucal  union  decreed  that 
"1  of  the  cltys  hoteU  and  restaurants 
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to  rafuse  Mrrloe  to  him.  and  Ptnar  del  Rio*! 
barben'  imion  ordmd  that  no  bart>er  give 
him  a  haircut  or  shave. 

In  1962.  his  reports  that  tbe  constitutional 
regime  at  Dominican  Prealdent  Juan  Boech 
had  been  heavily  tnfUtrated  with  Oommu- 
nlsta  are  credited  by  Dominican  military 
leaders  as  having  h»lp«d  to  influence  them 
to  ouat  Boadi. 

Whan  the  1966  Dominican  revolution 
broke  out,  rlgbtlat  Omi.  Ellas  Weasin  y  Wea- 
aln  aeat  a  special  plane  to  bring  Mr.  Dubois 
to  the  country.  "Iliroughout  the  revolt,  Mr. 
DuboU  vlgorouBly  supported  and  reportedly 
advised  Weesln,  who  told  other  reporters 
that  be  would  not  tee  them  without  Dubola' 
app>roval. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Dally  Newa, 
Aug.  17,  1966] 
jxnjBB  Dubois 

Jules  Dubois,  veteran  Latin  American  cor- 
respondent  of  the  Ohlcago  Trlbtme,  who  died 
yesterday  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  waa  a  restless 
and  relentless  searcher  for  the  truth.  A  man 
with  an  enormoua  capacity  for  work,  lie 
burned  with  a  paaalonate  belief  In  the  peo- 
ple's rlgtit  to  know  and  with  oold  contempt 
for  thoee  who  would  deny  it. 

He  was  past  ciialrman  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  which  was  to  present  him. 
at  Its  meeting  in  lima  this  autumn,  a  gold 
medal  as  "Hero  of  the  Press." 

And  a  hero  he  waa;  courageous  and  keen. 

He  was  only  66  when  death  interrupted  his 
career  and  his  cruBade — he  was  covering  the 
"little"  summit  meeting  of  five  Latin  nations 
at  the  time — but  he  had  accompliahed  more 
good  in  thoee  years  than  noost  men  dream 
of  doing. 

He  once  wrote  a  book  called.  "Freedom  Is 
My  Beet,"  and  that  la  how  we  will  remember 
him.  The  Western  World  has  lost  a  daunt- 
less champion;  and  this  newspaper  has  lost 
a  good  friend.  i 


BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  look  is  to 
see  and  to  know.  In  this  day  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  with  renewed  taxes  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  deficit  spend- 
ing on  domestic  social  experlmaats.  with 
guidelines  gone  and  with  strikes  and  riots 
at  home  and  a  war  overseas.  Indeed  our 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  yefu-  may  exceed  $20 
bllUon,  especially  if  we  include  the  sup- 
plementaries  that  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  anticipated  fiscal  year  appropriations 
and  put  back  in  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an  article  in  yes- 
terday's Daily  News  for  Washington. 
D.C,  an  editorial  enUtled  "We  Wonder?" 
This  pertains  to  the  Treasury  report 
where  we  have  failed  to  loc^,  to  see,  and 
to  know  everything  today. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  it  to  the  read- 
ing of  our  colleagues,  because  we  do  won- 
der if  it  is  trying  to  tell  the  President 
something,  too. 

We    WoKDUt? 

We  have  a  notion  the  Treasury  is  trying  to 
teU  ua  sooaethlng. 

TkM'BMSsafe  U  In  the  "I>ally  Statement  of 
the  United  BUtee  Treasury." 


The  latest  to  come  to  band  Is  that  of 
Aug.  10. 

It  shows  that  in  the  first  10  days  of  August, 
the  Ooveriunent  spent  $7.84  billion;  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  it  spent  only 
•6.94  billion. 

For  the  first  62  days  of  thla  fiscal  year — 
July  1  thru  Aug.  31— it  spent  $30.39  bllUon. 
In  the  same  time  last  year  $15.38  blUlon. 

Net  depKxits  in  the  Treasury,  including  in- 
come taxes,  etc.,  totaled  $14.34  bllUon  In  this 
fiscal  year  up  to  Aug.  10.  This  compares  with 
$10.56  billion  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  prior  year. 

And  It  shows  that  expenditures  exceeded 
deposits  for  the  first  41  days  of  this  fiscal  year 
by  $6.15  bilUon,  whereas  they  exceeded  de- 
posits by  only  $4.82  billion  In  the  Uke  period 
of  1965. 

Yup,  the  TrecMurv's  trying  to  teU  tis  somv 
thing.  ' 

We  wonder  If  It's  trying  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent something,  too? 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERI- 
CAN AcnvmEs 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
a  short  time  ago  today,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  spoke  by 
unanimous  consent  out  of  regular  order. 
He  was  out  of  regular  order  In  more  ways 
than  one. 

He  made  defamatory  remarks  about 
two  members  of  the  New  York  bar  who 
could  not  obviously  be  here  to  defend 
themselves.  In  fact,  inasmuch  sis  these 
statements  came  during  the  discussion  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act,  this  action  might  be  called 
highway  robbery,  because  defamation, 
even  under  the  cloak  of  congressional 
immunity,  is  stUl  a  form  of  theft. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  had 
a  valid  point,  he  could  have  spoken  in 
regular  order  subject  to  normal  rebuttal 
without  a  hit-and-run  attack. 

I  make  no  point  as  to  the  specifics  In 
the  statement  by  the  gentleman  itaai. 
Mississippi,  because  I  beUeve  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  are  qualified  to 
defend  themselves.  However.  I  knew  Wil- 
liam Kunstler,  Esq.,  who  taught  at  New 
York  Law  School  at  the  same  time  that 
I  taught  there,  and  I  do  believe  that  his 
Integrity  as  a  lawyer  and  author  has  not 
been  questioned  in  any  proper  forum. 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMTITKE 
STATEMENT  ON  RURAL  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodb]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Racoio 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PEAKE31.  Is  there  olajectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODBB  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  August  16,  1900,  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  Policy  CcHnmlttee 


^ 
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a  pcflicy  statement  rev&rdinff  the  Rural 
Coaununlty  Development  Act  was  adopt- 
ed. As  chairman  of  the  policy  oommlt- 
t«e.  I  would  Uke  to  Include  at  this  point 
In  the  Accord  the  complete  text  of  this 
statement. 

RcPUBUcAir  PoLiCT  CoKMrrm  SrxTSKzirr 
ON  BtnuL  ComfTTOTTT  DKVKLOPiam  Act 
Tb*  HouM  R«pubUcan  PoUcy  Committee  U 
OPPOMd  to  &  3084.  the  Rural  Oommumty 
Derelopinent  Act.  This  bUi  dupUoatas  a 
number  of  other  federal  planning  proerame 
Mid  pcoUlavatw  tb*  bureaucracy  of  tb»  Agri- 
culture Depejrtmeat.  It  would  dwtiroy  the 
Uaeenttve  tor  State  aod  local  commuoltlea 
to  do  tttatr  own  planning.  It  call*  tor  addi- 
tional non-eaaentlal  spending  at  a  Urn*  when 
BKoeeelve  goremment  (pending  to  WM  oi  the 
major  oontrlbutors  to  a  dangeroiu  inflation- 
ary dtuatlon. 

Under  thla  bill,  Secretary  of  Agrloulture  Or- 
vllle  Freeman  would  be  authorized  to  tcU 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
Telopmeat  whtota  dletrlcta  In  etrlctly  rural 
area*  may  get  planning  grant*  from  H.UD. 
Such  grante  would  then  be  paid  from  funds 
«hat  W0  x»ir  eannarkad  for  lurban  and  tub- 
urbaa  onrnmiinltlee. 

Stripped  of  Ite  fancy  phraaes  and  technical 
proTlalana.  thla  bill  U  a  make-woork  project 
for  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire.  It  la  a 
poorly-dlsgulaed  attempt  to  get  a  piece  of 
the  urban  development  "action"  for  the 
"underprivileged"  biireaucrata  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

Having  "helped"  the  American  farmer  to 
the  point  of  daeperatlon.  Secretary  Fteeman 
and  biM  horde  of  bureaucraU  arv  nov  ready 
and  eager  to  fumlah  the  same  type  of  "help" 
to  the  city  dweUer.  Thanks  to  a  cultivated 
and  highly  ruoceetful  capacity  for  growth, 
the  manpower  for  thla  task  la  preaently  avail- 
able In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Al- 
though tha  farm  popnlaUon  haa  Buffered  a 
MrtOM  and  oontlnuing  decline  (down  aa 
BUlUon  alnoe  l»ao),  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
•lUture  haa  muahroomed  into  one  of  the 
largeat  Oepartmenta  In  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. They  are,  today,  833^44  regular  foil 
Mmo  and  part-time  employeea,  plus  S8,990 
temporary  part-time  employeea. 

The  Bonae  Approprlatlona  Committee  ear- 
lier thla  year  fumlahed  an  example  of  how 
thla  Department  expanda  and  growa.  The 
itarai  Community  Development  Service  of 
the  D^>artmant  of  Agriculture  atarted  with 
V^  *'  P«»l«  and  a  budget  of  (88.000  In 
•JJVi^Ai^.^SS''*  ^"*"  «=P*h«»«<l  to  $118,945 

SS.l?k  •  •*•*•*'*  ^  !'>*».  «wJ  eeac.ooo  m  isea 

^""'y  •*•«  R.OJJ3.  waa  estabUahed.  9  Held 
^ttomwm*  urntrnA.  liaat  year  ao  flaht  offlcaa 
vnrapropoaMl.  And  tb«  raqueat  «f  $3.468XK)0 
wr  faeat  j«ar  l»e7  oontamplataa  40  field  of- 
floaa  and  a  total  of  aai  man.yeara  in  Waah- 
Ugtoi^  and  the  field.  F^ortunately.  the  Bouae 
Oacamltt»9  on  Approjwlatlona  reduced  the 
im  money  requeat  to  $887,000  and  thu  ac- 
tion IMIa  aubaaquMitly  uph^d  by  the  House. 

ANbMHfh  tha  Sacratary  of  Agrloaltare  can- 
not  dtalgnate  thfljjpvwdartee  of  each  Plan- 

2i*^i2S2f Iv**"  *'°"^**  ***'•  **'•  ^authority 
$a  WhhoM  tha  Ftaanlng  grant  m\toe  event 
a  OMtrlet  did  not  oonf  orm  to  the  atandards 
that  bf  dfBaliad.  SlgnincanUy.  whan  aBk«»d 
for  hla  id^  rvgardmc  the  Hai  and  aoope  of 
•Btfi  idlMMati.  Baeatary  Itaaman  stated: 
"J^  ta>»at  a  lta»tt  of  fmr  klad."  Under 
thla  WP^^  tha  alia,  shape  and  daaertptlon 
«  tijf:  nt«^-fonned  district  can  expand  or 
w^tt^et  as  t^M  ever-changlnc  Washinaton 

SII2L°2LfS!?'-  »storte  dtr.  toim!\Sd 

SSKi'ISwJSr  *^  ^  ^i^ntUiSM  for 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Johx«ea-Bum> 
J^ray  Admlnlatratioo  has  ealM  tm  a  mXuc- 
tt«.  in  thf  .acl^Krt  mUk  propam,  ^M  aobool 
If^^f^fff^  P*0  «»»ttJ  oth«r  wMi  eatab- 
U«h^  aod  ^s^sgMcultunfl  pcograma.  it  U 
mmle  that  it  Wuld  preaaure  OOngteaa  f«- 
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thla  new  and  unnacBoaary  program.    We  urge 
tba  rejection  of  tbla  leglalation. 


MACHINIST  STTRIKE  SEriTLED? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tile  speaker:  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
lliere  was  no  otadecUon. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  M". 
Speaker,  in  my  northern  Virginia  dis- 
trict there  are  sonje  1,200  airltne  machin- 
ists and  their  families;  some  625  pilots 
and  their  famiUei:  more  than  800  air- 
line hostesses;  ahd  many  clerks  and 
ticket  handlers  all  anxloiftly  awaiting,  as 
are  all  my  colleagues  today,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  airline  strike. 

All  of  us  should  be  ready  to  applaud 
the  end  of  the  stfike.  and  to  congratu- 
late the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  the  airline  industry  repre- 
sentatives for  managing  to  reach  their 
agreement  wltho^it  congressional  ac- 
tion— action  whlctt  could  only  have  been 
punitive  and  have  provided  only  tem- 
porary settlement  to  an  extremely  \m- 
pleasant  dispute. 

Today,  as%we  look  hopefully  toward 
Its  solution.  I  think  we  might  take  a  few 
moments  totmaly*  the  two  words  "pub- 
lic Interest"  which  has  surrounded  this 
controversy  since  Its  beginning. 

There  is  %  vast  backlog  of  labor-man- 
agement wage  settlements  which  will 
soon  reach  the  crisis  stage,  and  may,  bb 
has  the  airline,  enjpt  into  "public  inter- 
est" Issues  if  we  let  them. 

Certainly  the  public  interest  was  in- 
volved In  the  dela^rs  and  inconvenience 
of  thousands  of  passengers  who  became 
victims  of  the  airl^e  strike. 

We  know  that  alter  38  days  the  strike 
had  cost  77,900  workers,  35,400  of  them 
machinists,  a  total  of  $52  million  in  lost 
wages;  has  cost  the  airlines  $23  million 
in  lost  profits;  and  had  cost  the -Govern- 
ment $23  million  ti  lost  taxes  on  both 
wages  and  profits. 

And  even  if  the  striking  mechanics  got 
double  what  they  had  demanded  it  would 
take  them  2  years  of  fattened  paychecks 
to  make  up  for  wa«es  they  have  already 
lost. 

In  Just  1  month,  the  Washington  area 
has  lost  $1,500,000  In  hotel  business;  the 
District  government  has  lost  $60,000  in 
taxes  on  hotel  rooms  alone.  And  the 
picture  in  other  cities  is  equally  bleak, 
with  vacationers  sttnply  canceling  their 
plans,  waiting  for  the  strike  to  end. 

But  the  problem  igoes  beyond  the  im- 
mediate economic  difficulties  created  by 
the  airline  strike.  It  goes  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  airline  industry 
and  related  transportation  industries  are 
sick  lndustn<».  ot  whether  or  not  our 
own  neglect  of  the  problem  has  encdrcled 
these  Industries  with  a  sick  set  of  laws 
which  fall  to  meet  the  problem. 

It  goes  to  the  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul— of  eonttmilng 
to  tolerate  Oovemment  spending  policies 


which  balloon  Inflation  faster  than  ads- 
quate  wage,  profit,  and  salary  adJmu 
ments  can  be  negotiated. 

It  goes  to  the  question  of  Qovernimnt 
controls.  It  goes  to  the  question  of «». 
tlnued  adjustment  of  airline  fares,  not  to 
meet  the  needs  of  skilled  machinists  or 
to  provide  adequate  returns  for  Investon 
and  sufficient  funds  for  new  equipment— 
but  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  policy  that 
neglects  all  of  these  essentials. 

Hounded  by  Government  regulatloni, 
pressed  by  loyal  employees  who  have  to 
earn  at  least  enough  more  each  year  to 
meet  the  ravages  of  inflation— forced  to 
woo  investors  with  glittering  promises  of 
future  profits — the  airlines  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  the  fix  they  were  In. 

Nor  could  the  idle  mechanics,  the  idle 
pilots,  the  idle  hostesses,  nor  the  busi- 
nesses and  services  which  d«)end  upon 
a  healthy  airline  Industry  to  sunlve. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  speak  of 
public  interest  in  cormeqtlon  with  air- 
line strike  legislation,  we  are  barely 
scratching  the  surface  of  what  Is  the 
real  public  interest. 

Telephone  workers,  electric  power  em- 
ployees, schoolteachers,  policemen,  fire- 
men, nurses — all  these  are  services  and 
talents  directed  at  the  public  and  all  of 
these  either  are  or  will  be  at  the  confer- 
ence table  shortly  demanding  consideiB- 
tlon  of  their  grievances. 

And  they  have  grievances.  They,  too, 
must  visit  the  supermarket  with  Its 
higher  prices  and  face  the  daily  costs 
of  everything  from  clothing  to  shelter 
in  our  inflated  economy. 

The  airline  strike  dramatized  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  legislation  pro- 
posed to  solve  it  would  not  have  done  so, 
because  the  airline  strike  Is  but  one  mani- 
festation of  what  is  occurring  in  our 
country  and  what  this  Congress  must 
take  notice  of  in  all  seriousness. 

What  we  need,  what  the  public  In- 
terest needs,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  close 
examination  of  the  public  service  indus- 
tries and  the  legal  guidelines  which  gov- 
ern them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  whether  or 
not  the  airline  strike  biU  comes  to  this 
body  for  consideration  we  should  dis- 
cuss the  entire  problem  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  should 
be  assigned  the  task  of  a  thorough  re- 
view so  that  we  can  once  and  for  all  find 
out  what  really  is  the  public  interest 
This  particular  strike  seems  now  close 
to  settlement,  but  the  Issue  involved  1» 
too  Important  to  be  ignored  by  me.  by 
the  pec^le  to  my  district,  or  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Siates. 

The  unavoidable  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  that  th'^  situation  in  which 
the  ground-crew  mechanics  of  the  air- 
lines find  themselves  Is  deplorable. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  furnished 
me  by  interested  airline  mechanics, 
which  have  not  been  disputed  in  negotia- 
tions to  my  knowledge,  the  gains  In  buy- 
ing power  of  ah-Une  grotmd-crew  me- 
chanics and  their  families,  since  the 
1962-63  wage  settlement  have  been  very 
small,  If  they  exist  at  all. 

The  1963-63  settlement  brought  thst 
rate  np  to  $3.52  cm  hour  on  January  1. 
1966. 
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The  total  increases  ranged  from  9.3 
petoent  at  Bastem  to  10.7  percent  at  Na- 
tional, over  the  3  years  of  the  agreement 
ftom  January  1963  to  January  1966,  and 
to  12.5  percent  at  United  over  the  SVi 
years  frc»n  June  1962  to  January  1966. 

On  a  yearly  basis,  this  was  from  3.1 
percent  per  year  at  E^astem  to  3.6  per- 
cent at  National  and  United. 

However,  in  the  3  years  from 
January  1963  to  January  1966  the  cost 
of  living,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  rose  4.7  percent.  And  from 
June  1962  to  January  1966,  the  cost  of 
living  rose  5.4  percent. 

As  a  result,  the  real  gains  in  buying 
power,  during  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment, were  only  from  4.6  percent  at 
Eastern  to  6  percent  at  National  and  7.1 
percent  at  United — merely  from  1.5  per- 
cent per  year  at  Eastern  to  2  percent  per 
year  at  National  and  United. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  living  rose  an 
additional  1.7  percent  from  January  to 
June  1966 — washing  out  more  of  the  real 
value  of  the  wage  gains  since  the  settle- 
ment of  1962-63.  y 

As  a  result,  by  June  1966,  the  total 
gains  in  real  buying  power,  since  1962- 
63,  were  down  to  only  2.9  percent  at 
Eastern,  4.3  percent  at  National  and  5.4 
percent  at  United — or  only  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  per  year  at  Eastern,  1.2  per- 
cent per  year  at  National  and  1.4  percent 
per  year  at  United,  as  against  a  5.4-per- 
cent rise  in  living  costs. 

In  hourly  rates,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pay 
scale  for  top-rated  airline  ground  crew 
mechanics  at  $3.52,  compares  to: 

New  York  City  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment garbage  truck  mechanics  at  $4.53; 

Denver  city  auto  and  truck  mechanics 
at  $4.05: 

San  Francisco  city  auto  and  truck  me- 
chanics at  $3.91; 

Western  Greyhound  bus  mechanics  at 
I4-61,  plus  built-in  increases  to  $5.21; 

Western  Greyhound  machinists  at 
»4.74,  plus  built-in  increases  to  $5.21; 

San  Francisco  auto  and  truck  me- 
chanics at  $4.33; 

Chicago,  Commonwealth  Edison  main- 
tenance mechanics  at  $4.10; 

New  York  City  Consolidated  Edison 
maintenance  mechanics  $4; 

Detroit  Edison  maintenance  mechanics 
St  $4.14; 

St.  Louis  Union  Electric  malntermnce 
mechanics  at  $4.10; 

And  these  $3.52  alrUne  mechanics  are 
charged  with  full  responsibility  for  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  three  different 
types  of  airplanes — some  of  the  most 
complicated  equipment  known  to  man. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  air  transport  Industry,  in 
ireight  hauling,  passenger  miles,  and 
ton-around  time  has  skj^rocketed. 

In  l9«o,  total  revenue  ton-miles  of  all 
domestic  trunk  airlines  was  3.3  billion 
*lth  fcoUl  employment  of  118,189. 

In  1965  total  revenue  ton-miles  were 
IP  to  nearly  6  billion— but  total  employ- 
ment increased  only  to  147,010.  Revenue 
ton-miles  per  employee  were  up  to  40.7. 

Between  1960  and  1965.  revenue  ton- 
"H««  per  employee  hicreased  41.3  per- 
cent or  lA  percent  per  year. 


Ncyw.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  the  situation  facing  air- 
line executives  and  stockholders  In  an 
Industry  that  has  steadily  and  repeatedly 
lowered  Its  fares  while  providing  im- 
proved services. 

Airline  salaries  for  officers  and  direc- 
tors have  increased  some  7  percent  a  year 
on  the  average,  again  in  the  face  of  ris- 
ing living  costs  which  affect  them  also, 
and  in  the  face  of  steadily  increasing 
responsibilities  in  the  jet  age. 

Airline  profits,  on  the  average,  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1966,  as  compared 
to  1965  and  balaneed  out  to  include 
losses,  comes  to  about  20  percent.  This 
Is  before  current  strike  losses. 

Airline  stock  prices  have  risen  in  the 
past  4  years,  along  with  major  stocks  in 
almost  every  other  basic  industry,  with 
few  of  them  paying  adequate,  if  any,  divi- 
dends over  this  period. 

Even  with  the  3 -percent  airline  fare 
increase  in  1962,  air  traveling  Americans 
fiy  cheaper  today  than  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory. 

For  Instance,  In  1939-^27  years  ago — 
it  cost  $145.95  to  fly  frolJ'iNew  York  to 
Los  Angeles;  a  comparable  service  flight 
today  costs  $145.10 — by  jet. 

In  1939  it  cost  $59.55  to  fly  from  Wash- 
ington to  Miami;  today  it  costs  $53.60. 

To  fly  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans 
in  1939  cost  $64;  today  the  same  flight, 
with  vastly  improved  service,  costs  $63 — 
and  in  the  face  of  increased  prices  for 
everything  the  airlines  buy  to  make 
these  flights  possible. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  airlines  and  their  em- 
ployees, whose  services  to  the  American 
public  Is  limited  to  an  overall  load  factor 
of  only  5  percent  qf  the  passenger  traf- 
fic in  the  Nation.  More  than  90  percent 
of  our  people  stiU  use  private  automo- 
biles when  moving  from  one  place  to 
another. 

None  of  these  facts  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  belittle  the 
problem  Congress  faced  in  the  airline 
strike.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor  is  any  effort 
being  made  on  my  part  to  assess  blame. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  In- 
sofar as  I  can  determine  this  adminis- 
tration has  no  policy,  no  gtiidelines,  and 
no  stomach  for  situations  such  as  the 
sdrline  strike. 

There  are  many  laws  In  the  land  deal- 
ing with  strikes  and  labor  disputes  short 
of  strikes.  And  most  of  them,  Mr. 
Speaker,  involve  only  union  and  manage- 
ment. Seldom  do  they  have  a  noticeable 
effect  on  very  naany  people  unless  they 
get  out  of  hand  or  T&/trt  to  violence. 

But  the  airline  strike  affected  many 
Amerioans  in  addition  to  the  mechanics, 
the  pilots,  hostesses,  their  families  and 
the  families  and  breadwinners  of  com- 
pany and  corporation  executives  and 
their  stockholders. 

Peiiiaips  the  biggest  difference  in  the 
airline  strike  and  other  union  manage- 
ment disputes  was  the  absence  of  a  major 
contributor  to  the  problem  at  the  con- 
ference table.  No  repreaentative  from 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  participated 
In  the  discussions;  yet  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Board   dictates   the   passenger 


rates  which  force  the  airline  manage- 
ment in  a  squeeze  between  reasonable 
profits  Emd  dividends  on  the  one  hand 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  the  em- 
ployees on  the  other. 

In  the  past,  and  under  other  Presi- 
dents, a  variety  of  actions  were  under- 
taken when  the  public  welfare  became 
involved  as  the  result  of  a  labor-man- 
agement dispute.  They  were  temporary 
and  awkward  solutions,  satisfying  no 
one  and  angering  almost  everyone. 

But  at  least  other  Presidatts  tried. 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  ^leaker,  that 
either  Congress  must  get  invjrfved  In 
these  disputes  to  the  extent  of  setting  a 
t>ubllc  policy,  once  and  for  aU,  or  Con- 
gress should  stay  out  of  the  dlsjxites  en- 
tirely. 

If  we  can  plan  and  appropriate  In  this 
body  with  enough  wisdom  to  place  men 
on  the  moon,  surely  we  can  provide  legis- 
lation to  keep  our  public  services  func- 
tioning with  equity  for  all. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  of- 
fered no  solutions. 

The  Congress  should  meet  this  prob- 
lem head  on,  and  now  is  as  good  a  time 
and  place  as  any. 

The  average  airline  passenger  today 
can  afford  a  fare  increase.  Much  air 
travel  is  in  the  category  of  a  tax-deduct- 
ible business  expense  anyway. 

But  without  prior  knowledge  from  the 
CAB  as  to  how  great  a  rate  adjustment, 
if  any,  can  be  granted,  the  airlines  must 
negotiate  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  how 
great  a  profit,  if  any.  they  can  hope  to 
make  in  satisfying  the  Machinists'  de- 
mands. 

The  striking  Machinists  must  have  a 
wage  increase  at  least  level  with  the 
climbing  cost  of  living,  if  not  more  In 
honest  justice. 

But  without  prior  knowledge  as  to  how 
great  a  profit.  If  any,  they  can  hop>e  to 
make,  the  airlines  must  acquiesce  with- 
out assurance  that  they  can  survive. 

The  airlines  are  entitled  to  a  profit, 
the  stockholders  to  dividends.  I  need  not 
tell  my  colleagues  that  this  Is  what  keeps 
the  free  enterprise  wheels  of  this  Na- 
tion turning,  and  will  so  long  as  we  keep 
it  a  free  enterprise  nation. 

I  am  sincerely  pleased  that  the  airlines 
and  the  Machinists  are  now  close  to  a 
solution  of  their  seemingly  Insttrmounta- 
ble  problem.  But  let  us  hope  we  have 
learned  something  from  their  exiwrlence. 

We  have  ahead  of  us  an  increasing 
number  of  future  labor-management  dis- 
putes— some  only  days  away,  which 
could  and  probably  wlU  create  discom- 
fort, inconvenience,  ^nd  ecornxoic  hard- 
ship for  a  great  mJax£f  people. 

If  the  disputes  follow  tixe  pattern  of 
distrust,  mismanagement,  misunder- 
standing, and  anger  In  the  airline  strike, 
they  will  tear  this  country  apart  eco- 
nomically. 

Let  us  avoid,  ttezt  tteae.  the  t^eviskm 
spectaculars;  the  dnonaof  White  House- 
announced  settlements — timed  o^rtfully 
for  prime  t^evtetoo  ^overage — aad  ffulck- 
ly  followed  by  undeFstendaUe  rejectloii 
by  those  who  iiad  waited  so  long  tfit  con- 
sideration; the  alanned  cries  for  ooo- 
greasional  action  on  a  crash  basl*. 
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In  finite  of  negotiating  tn  a  flahbowl. 
In  iplte  of  unman  from  all  sides,  the 
wtUement  may  now  be  In  sight. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  else  from 
this  experience,  certainly  we  can  see  that 
this  strike  might  have  been  settled  with 
far  more  speed,  far  less  Inocmvcntenoe. 
And  far  less  effect  on  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, had  the  drama  been  played  at  the 
bargaining  table,  and  not  in  the  NatUm's 
UTlng  rooms. 

We  have  spent  ourselves  Into  this 
problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  our  only  solu- 
von  Is  to  stop  thla^Ctovemment  «)end- 

Newly— W0to»j«n(ge  settlements  acroes 
the  Nation  are  of  no  value  to  working 
people  when  inflation  robs  them  of  more 
each  year  than  they  can  gain  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

So  let  us  congratulate  the  Machinists. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  dedicate  ourselves  here 
and  now  to  maWng  their  gain  a  perma- 
nent one,  by  limiting  our  spending  to  the 
bare  essentials  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  a  healthy  eoxiomy. 


the  finest  men  I  know  and  four  men  who 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  friends.  Mr.  John 
A.  Vlachos,  Mr.  Ous  Sourla.  Mr.  Tom 
Meletis.  and  Mr.  Oeorge  lAtsios  are  trxUy 
outsUndlng  leaders  In  their  communi- 
ties, as  I  am  sure,  are  the  majority  of 
the  fine  AHEPA  family  we  have  visiting 
us  In  Washingt<Mx  this  week. 

My  congratula^ona  to  one  and  all.  and 
sincere  warm  wishes  for  continuing  suc- 
cess in  a  truly  worthy  cause. 


August  17,  1966   I    August  17,  1966 
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INFLATION— NOT  FARMER^RE- 

SPONSIBLE      FOR      FOOD      PRICE 
INCREASES 


THE  44TH  AHEPA  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
Mr.   CARTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhili.]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BRO'YHILL    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
jota  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Indl- 
jma  In  extending  warmest  congratula- 
aons  to  the  46.000  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican  HeUenIc  EducatlMial   Progressive 
AMocUtt<m  as  they  celebrate  their  44th 
mtematlmua   convention   here   in   our 
Nation's  Capital. 

An  who  know  of  the  AHEPA  family 
toow  how  ably  and  weU  it  accomplishes 
the  fine  objectives  to  which  It  is  com- 
mitted. All  of  us  must  admire  these  ob- 
jectives, and  their  ultimate  Influence  for 
good  on  our  Nation's  communities. 

AHEPA  family  mwnbers  within  our 
OMmaunlUes  contribute  both  Indlvldu- 
•JiJ  and  collectively  to  the  enrichment 
ofourUves.  No  element  of  American  life 
haamlssed  the  influence  of  the  fine 
orett-Amerlcan  traditions  they  bring  to 
us—^^iUtlons  of  exceUence  and  brll- 
llahce.  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  of  self- 
was  devotion  to  thdr  fellow  men. 

AHEPA  has  proaotad  deep-seated  al- 
^!te*?  to  an  its  ftadly  members  to  Its 
•<laptodjand;  ha«  made  tts  members 
aware  both  of  tite  prtvUeges  and  of  the 
wgpawttUltles  of  fun  dttoenshlp. 
fBSPK  has  promoted  friendship  be- 
fwe«x  nations  and  between  the  peoples  of 
•PJto*-  An  AoMrteans  hav«  felt  the 
toflaeooe  of  ARBPA  and  Its  contribution 

to  the  Boral  good.   

mJL^H^  **^*  AHEPA  has  represen- 
li^S-iL""  •<»n'««*on  this  week  from 
Al«M«ii1a.Va..  «iM9tM'  No.  970  tai  my 
.o«rB  oMerMtfenal  dhrtriet,  and  I  am  par- 
ttodMly  prdtt*  that  Itoted  as  their  repre- 
nntatlves  at  the  convention  are  four  of 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseot  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kei^tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee's  food 
price  investlgatloh  has  focused  public 
attention  on  what  our  Republican  agri- 
culture task  force  has  been  saying  for  a 
long  time  now— that  the  Johnson  infla- 
tion, not  the  U.S.  farmer,  is  responsible 
for  the  major  portion  of  the  recent  food 
price  Increases. 

The  inflationary  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration  are  at  the  root 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  production,  mar- 
keting, and  transportation  costs  which 
are  pushing  up  retail  prices  of  many 
consumer  Items.  This  basic  factor  is 
something  which  the  administration  has 
consistently  refused  to  face  In  the  past. 
and  appears  to  have  no  great  desire  to 
face  now. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman's  re- 
cent advice  to  congressional  candidates 
to  "slip,  slide,  and  duck"  the  inflation 
issue  Is  an  open  admission  that  he  does 
not  have  any  answers  for  it.  and  that  he 
does  not  want  to  discuss  or  face  the 
problem. 

Freeman  told  the  candidates  that  he 
has  been  trying  to  figure  out  an  answer 
to  the  inflation  question  for  6  years.  If 
the  Secretary  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  for  the  real  dause  of  inflation  in- 
stead of  slipping,  sliding,  and  ducking  it 
for  so  many  yearsj  farmers  could  have 
been  spared  the  o*deal  of  having  their 
own  agency,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  rest  of  the  Government 
make  them  the  whipping  boys  for  rising 
consumer  prices.  If  the  administration 
had  faced  the  Issue  the  public  would  not 
have  been  misled  Into*  thinking  that 
lower  farm  prices  would  automatically 
mean  lower  consiuier  prices. 

In  the  case  of  hlfies,  for  example,  the 
Oovemment  lowered  prices  to  farmers, 
but  the  price  of  slx)es  went  up  anyway 
because  InflaUon  forced  up  operating 
and  labor  costs  for  shoe  manufacturers 
The  bread  mdustry  is  now  reporting  a 
similar  increase  In  costs,  and  this  Is 
forcing  up  bread  prices. 

The  solutlcm  is  tor  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  bring  to  a  halt  its  own 
Inflationary  fiscal  pohcles.  This  step 
would  be  of  Immeasurable  benefit  to  both 


farmer  and  consumer,  and  would  bolster 
significantly  the  economic  security  of  am 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  place  Id 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Livestock 
Market  Digest  which  also  helps  shed 
same  much-needed  light  on  the  issue  of 
food  price  Increases : 

[Prom  the  Uveatock  Market  Digest   Aua'ij 
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iNCOifz  Gains  Excxeo  Food  Puci 

INCKZASCS 

LiacmGTON,  Ky.— Food  prices  high?  Kot 
when  compared  to  increased  Incomes  tad 
Increased  prices  for  other  consumer  gocxk 
and  services. 

That's  the  stand  of  the  National  Uve 
Stock  and  Meat  Board,  notes  Dr.  w.  Tork 
Vamey,  UK  Cooperative  Extension  Serrtct 
meats  specialist. 

Here  are  some  of  the  meat  board  arm. 
ments: 

1 )  About  82  cents  out  of  every  take-home 
dollar  U  left  to  spend  on  items  other  Uud 
food.  Thus.  Americana  spend  less  than  30 
per  cent  of  their  incomes  In  food,  includ- 
ing meat.  Italians  spend  38  per  cent.  Pe- 
ruvlana  66  per  cent,  Russians  66  per  cent 
By  1970.  It  Is  expected  the  percentage  Jor 
Americans  will  be  less  than  17  per  cent  15 
to  16  per  cent  by  1976. 

2)  Food  prices  have  risen  less  since  1947- 
1949  (a  random  selected  base  period)  than 
other  consumer  items.  Average  for  all 
Items  Is  a  35  per  cent  increase.  Food  moved 
up  only  28  per  cent,  though  rents  advanced 
60  per  cent  and  medical  care  costs  77  per 
cent.  ' 

3)  Consumers  have  marked  recent  higher 
prices  for  meat.  But,  says  the  board,  "thee* 
prices  moved  up  from  a  recent  extremely 
low  level.  On-hoof  meat  prices  were  very 
low  and  In  that  period,  consumer  retail  meat 
prices  were  comparatively  lower." 

4)  Don't  compare  meat  prices,  for  In- 
stance, on  a  regular  basis  with  Items  not 
purchased  regularly,  such  as  television  aeti, 
autoe.  hospital  care,  college  educations,  etc., 
the  Board  cautions.  "It  is  imfalr  to  the 
meat  industry  to  place  highly  pubUdsed, 
so-called  food  price  surveys  within  limited 
and  unrealistic  reference  frames.  This  ti 
particularly  true  when  traditionally  higher- 
priced,  less  available  Items  are  the  survey 
bases  rather  than  the  cuts  and  kinds  of 
meat  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  meat 
supplies." 

5)  Meat  prices  have  advanced  20  per  cent 
since  1960 — but  average  weekly  eamlngi 
have  advanced  more  than  80  per  cent  in  the 
same  period. 

6)  Of  the  6  per  cent  of  disposable  Income 
the  American  spends  on  meat,  he  gets  M 
pounds  more  meat  than  in  1960.  Thug,  a 
smaller  part  of  take-home  pay  now  buyi 
more  meat  of  higher  quality. 

7)  If  farm  prices  for  food  products  hard 
increased  as  much  as  all  other  Items  slnca 
1982.  housewives  would  be  spending  »7  bil- 
llon  more  every  year  for  the  same  amount 
of  food  they  use  to  feed  their  families  to- 
day. 

8)  Don't  complain  about  the  food  blll't 
highness — because  20  per  cent  of  that  blU  U 
usually  such  non-food  Items  as  toothpaste, 
paper  products,  light  biUbs.  soap.  mop*, 
magaalnes.  cosmetics,  tobacco  producta.  etc. 
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VETERAN  NEWSCASTER  COMES  TO 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.    CARTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I  tak 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbiockI  may  extend 
his  remarics  at  this  point  m  the  Recois 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  10  years  the  residents  of  the 
Midwest  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  fine 
Interpretative  news  broadcasts  of  Robert 
R.  Siegrist  from  Chicago.  On  June  20 
of  this  year  these  broadcasts  were  made 
available  to  the  residents  of  the  Wash- 
lngt<Mi,  D.C..  area  when  Mr.  Siegrist 
joined  the  Mutual  Network.  Now  orig- 
inating from  Washington,  his  program 
can  be  heard  at  5:45  pjn.,  Mondays 
through  Fridays  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  network.  His  nightly 
efforts,  emanating  from  the  news  center 
of  the  world  and  carried  by  the  world's 
largest  radio  network  are  a  welcomed 
addition  to  the  area's  news  facilities. 

A  sampling  of  the  Siegrist  treatment 
of  world  and  national  affairs  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  transcript  of  his  August 
11  broadcast  which  I  Insert  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
[Robert  R.  Siegrist  and  the  news,  MBS,  Aug. 
11,  19M] 

RB>   CKn«A  LOBBT 

On  Tuesday,  we  quoted  excerpts  from  a 
July  aist  Senate  speech  by  Republican  Sen- 
ator U11.WARD  Simpson  of  Wyoming. 
^It  vras  a  speech  Senator  Simpson  said  that 
^tiah  subject  FeUx  '''Oreene  represents  a 
new  kind  of  China  lobby  quite  unlike  the 
■mall  anti-Communist  lobby  of  the  1940's 
Thlch  endeavored  to  tell  Americans  that 
Mao  I^-tung  and  company  were  not  agrar- 
ian reformers." 

Senator  Sucpson  said:  "This  new  China 
lobby  of  the  left  works  on  Mao's  side  of  the 
Ideological  fence.  Mr.  Qre^ie,  as  an  artic- 
ulate, sincere-sounding,  and  persuasive  ad- 
vocate of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Is 
the  new  China  lobby's  bluechlp  asset." 

Senator  Simpson  went  on  to  charge,  among 
many  things,  that  Pellx  Oreene  "has  lived 
off  our  country  for  more  than  a  quarter 
centtiry."  is  "able  to  champion  the  causes 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  without 
reglaterlng  as  a  foreign  agent  ...  to  travel 
between  the  United  States  and  China  In 
violation  of  our  laws,  slap  the  face  of  our 
Qovenunent  In  his  travels,  and  have  reentry 
penniaslon  handed  v><t«  on  a  silver  platter." 

Senator  Simpson  charged,  fiu-ther:  "He  Is 
»ble  to  draw  immense  crowds  of  bright-eyed. 
«g«r  students  because  he  represents  hlm- 
«*lf  as  an  objective  lecturer  and  Journalist." 

Senator  SiMpaoM  went  on  to  charge  that. 
"No  one  famUlar  with  Felix  Greene's  utter- 
*ncee  or  writings  could  honestly  assert  that 
tJiey  represent  JoumaUsm  or  literature." 

Against  the  backgrcmnd  of  this  JiUy  2l8t 
Senate  speech,  by  Senator  Simpson,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  which  he  called  "a  new  kind 
of  China  lobby,"  RepubUcan  RepresentoUve 
JOHN  AsHOTooK  Of  Ohlo.  OH  July  28th.  de- 
urered  a  House  speech  entitled,  "The  Red 
China  Lobby." 

to  that  speech,  Repeesentative  Asrbsoox 

"«:  "■  .  .  The  mere  mention  oi  the  word 

^mna  these  days  brings  btirsUng  onto  the 

pouucal  and  pubUc  stage  a  strange  troupe 

«  intellectuals,  scholars,  educators,  labor  of- 

nciau,  writers,  newspaper  edltortallsts.  poUtl- 

«M.   church    leaden,   and    Journalists— all 

pLTt^  ^  *^^<*  dewsribe  collectively  as  the 
"•a  China  lobby." 

S«presentatlve  AaaBsooK  went  on  to  say: 
"When  I  refer  to  the  Red  China  lobby,  I 
™«  specmoally  lecturers  and  Journalists 
^e  rem  Greene  and  Kdgar  Snow,  two  lead- 
2*  ▼hAt  might  be  caUed  the  lefs-not-be- 
••MPUy-to-Mao'  eebool  at  Joumallam.- 


"Mr.  Greene,"  h«  said.  "Is  a  British  sub- 
ject who  has  traveled  widely — «md  freely 

inside  Communist  China  and  has  returned 
to  this  country  to  lecture  and  write  about 
how  misunderstood'  and  persecuted'  the 
Chinese  Communists  really  are.  His  most 
notorious  literary  eCort  was  his  1961  book  . . . 
■Awakened  China."  which  was  praised  by  the 
Communist  Worker  as  a  "rare  combination 
of  excellent  reporting! — objective  yet  hu- 
man.'" 

Representative  AsasaooK  added:  "Mr. 
Greene's  latest  propaganda  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  Peking  cause  aside,  that  U.  from  his 
active  participation  In  anti-Vietnam  demon- 
strations— is  his  .  .  .  aim.  'China.'  This  film 
was  made  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  of- 
ficial Chinese  Communist  government  film 
company  during  Greene's  visit  to  Red  China 
in  1963,  and  Is  now  being  shown  In  movie 
theaters  acroes  the  United  States  whwe  it 
la  advertised  as  an  'objective'  look  at  a  'mis- 
understood' nation." 

As  did  Senator  Simpson.  In  his  Senate 
speech.  Representative  Ashbrook.  in  his 
House  speech,  reported  that  efforts  were  un- 
derway to  make  this  'blatant  propaganda 
available"  for  showings  In  U.S.  schools. 

Representative  Asbbsook  went  on  to  say: 

"Edgar  Snow  is  a  Journalist  who  has  been 
around  much  longer  than  Oreene  and  was 
spouting  the  'be-nlce-to-Mao'  line  back  In 
the  1940's.  Snow  was  one  of  the  few  report- 
ers of  a  nation  to  visit  the  Communist  guer- 
rlUas  when  they  occupied  only  a  small  sec- 
tion of  northern  China  while  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  government  held  the  reet  of  the  coun- 
try and  fought  the  Japanese.  After  vlalts 
with  Mao  and  his  revolutionaries.  Snow  re- 
turned to  this  country  to  write,  as  he  did 
In  1944,  that  the  section  of  China  which  Mao 
then  controlled  'constitutes  the  cloeeet  ap- 
proach to  political,  economic  and  sodal  de- 
mocracy that  the  Ohlneee  have  known.' " 

Representative  Ashbsook  also  said: 

"When  I  refer  to  the  Red  China  lobby  I 
mean  scholars  like  Do«k  Bamett,  of  Colum- 
bia; John  King  Palrbank.  of  Harvard,  and 
Hans  Morgenthau.  <rf  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, otherwise  IntMUgent  men  who.  I  be- 
Ueve,  faU  to  grasp  the  full  IntentlMis  ot  the 
Red  Chinese  monoUth. 

He  added: 

"All  three  of  these  gentlemen  teetlfled  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  Its  heartngs  on  our  China  policy  last 
March.  AH  three  scholars  echoed  the  view 
that  U.3.  policy  toward  China  should  be  one 
of  miutary  containment,  but  not  diplomatic 
oulttiral  and  commercial  Isolation.  Since 
this  tetftimony,  the  cry  'oontalnment  with- 
out Isolauon,'  has  become  the  favorite  slogan 
of  the  Red  China  lobby." 

"Behind  the  Red  Chin*  lobhy  toholart," 
said  Mr.  Ashbxook,  are  the  so-caUed  aea- 
demlc  organizations.  These  groups  are  oom- 
poeed  of  educators— of  varying  degrees  of 
status  .  .  ." 

"I  speak."  he  said,  "of  organizations  like 
the  Asia  Society,  the  AaeoclaUon  for  Asian 
Studies,  the  Americans  for  a  Review  of  Far 
Eastern.  PoUcy,  and  other  organizations 
which  conduct  seminars  and  debates  with 
the  clear  intention  of  criticizing  and  degrad- 
ing oMi  present  China  policy." 

Representative  Asbbsook  went  on  to  "men- 
tion that  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Har- 
vard University  conference  on  China  policy 
was  .  .  Owen  Lattlmore."  whom  he  de- 
scribes as.  "the  discredited  but  stlU  Influen- 
tial former  China  eitpert  for  the  Bute  De- 
partment In  the  1940's.  He  was  foimd  by  a 
Senate  committee  to  have  been  Instrumental 
In  paving  the  way  for  Mao's  takeover  of  China 
by  Inducing  the  State  Department  to  with- 
draw its  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek."  He 
added:  "Mr.  Lattlmore.  now  a  professor  In 
England,  obviously  never  gives  up  on  his 
propaganda  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Red 
Chinese." 


Representative  Abhskook  went  on  to  say: 
.  .  The  Red  China  lobby  Is  atten^rtlng 
to  delude  the  public — and  through  It.  the 
administration — into  thinking  our  China  pol- 
icy Is  outdated,  mlslnfmned,  and  harmful  to 
our  image. 

"These  lobbyists  speak  of  realities,  but  they 
themselves  dwell  In  fantasy.  They  propose  an 
East-West  dialog,  but  engage  In  doubletalk. 
They  ask  for  a  new  look  In  our  China  poUcy 
while  theirs  is  the  most  dangerous  vision  of 
all,  a  myopic  dream  nurtured  by  naivete  and 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  com- 
munism." 

Mr.  AsHBaooK  concluded: 

"These  men,  organizations,  and  publica- 
tions in  the  Red  China  lobby  may  be  inno- 
cent. wen-me«uilng.  and  loyal  Americans,  but 
their  lobbying  is  aiding  and  abetting  one  ot 
the  most  murderous  and  dictatorial  govern- 
ments the  world  has  seen." 

Further  Indication  of  the  continuing 
struggle  within  the  Chinese  Communist  hier- 
archy is  found — tonight — In  the  fact  that 
the  Peking  regime's  official  propaganda  sheet. 
People's  Dally.  Is  reported  to  have  delayed 
publication — for  several  hours — ^then  pub- 
lished— without  mentioning  a  rare  public  ap- 
pearance— by  Red  Party  Boss  Mao  Tse-tung. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Peking 
regime's  domestic  radio,  had  already  reported 
the  Mao  appearance — slgnlflcantly— before  a 
large  rally  in  celebration  of  that  which  was 
hailed  ae  Red  China's  "cultural  revolution." 
Free  translation:  The  continuing  purge — by 
the  Mao  regime — of  persons  m  and  about 
high  positions. 

The  fact  that  the  purge  had  reached  the 
point  of  Commtmlst  style  pubUc  "celebra- 
tion," that  the  regime's  radio  reported  it.  but 
that,  after  several  botirs'  hesitation,  the 
regimes  newspaper  ignored  it — Indicated 
probable  indecision  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  the  regime's  battling  factions  as 
to  what  line  should  beet  be  taken  concern- 
ing the  purges — and   Maos  role  therein. 

Prior  to  Mao's  sudden,  stlll-unexplalned. 
disappearance  from  the  pubUc  eye  and  print 
last  November,  such  an  appearance  by  Mao 
would  have  been  grotmds  for  massive  radio 
and  newspaper  coverage,  sidebars,  and  lard- 
ing. 

To  the  best  of  Western  knowledge,  this 
appearance,  by  Mao,  was  his  flrst  in  public 
since,  if  the  regime's  propaganda  reports  can 

be     believed— the     72     year    old     Mao last 

month— in  his  first  brief  appearance  since  a 
purported  (but  dubious)  appearance  In 
May— took  a  swim  which  his  regime  s  propa- 
gandists claimed  was  of  nlne-mUes'  dis- 
tance— In  little  more  than  an  hoxir;  a  neat 
trick  which  would  have  made  Mao  the  world's 

fastest  swimmer — ^whlch — quite  obviously 

Mao  is  not. 

In  Hong  Kong,  today.  Former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said,  "There  Is  a  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  to  Improve 
relations  with  Communist  China  .  .  .  The 
problem  U  not  that  the  United  States  U 
isolating  Chma  but  that  Communist  China  Is 
Isolating  itself." 

In  Paris,  the  newspaper,  Fr&nce-Solr,  said 
Communist  China  vetoed  the  desire  of  Red 
North  Vietnamese  Boss  Ho  Chl-mlnh  to  meet 
with  French  President  de  Gaulle. 

In  Manila,  South  Vletnameee  Premier  Ky 
called  demonstrations  against  him  and  hte 
government  "ridiculous."  and  said:  "We  are 
victims  of  the  aggressors.  We  are  Just  trying 
to  defend  our  freedom  and  Independenos. 
He  concluded  by  asking  why  the  pro- 
testors "dont  go  to  Hanoi  .  .  .  and  condemn 
the  Communists." 

About  350  miles  south  of  Saigon,  VA.  Ma- 
rines brdce  through  a  Viet  Cong  ambtish 
With  a  bayonet  charge  Into  Cong  trenelMa 
Op  end  another  major  battle — so  flnroe  au 
ao»e — that  air  and  artillery  cupport  for  tbe 
Marines  was  Impossible — ^for  fear  o<  MttlBC 
them.  ^^ 
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CONGRESSIONAlJliCORD  —  HOUSE 


In  Seoul,  tba  South  Korean  maj  nvtmlwl 
UMt— iMt  FricUj — Ito  agente  rouodad  up  31 
Bad  Mortb  Korean  aplaa  and  aflUton  en- 
Wtgfid  Id  tfforta  to  gather  military  Inf onna- 
tlm  and  fan  demonatratlona  agalnat  nor- 
mallaed  relatlona  with  Japan. 

Ja  OenaTa.  the  United  Statea  challoiged 
the  Sovtat  Union  to  Join  in  the  flrct  majer 
atep  tovard  nuclear  disarmament — a  one- 
for-one  abutdown  ot  nuclear  waapona  m*- 
terlal  reaotora.  There  waa  no  Immediate 
BuMtan .  reply.  But  Buaelan  rejection  of 
thle  ei  ot  aU  other  VB.  eSorta  ot  thla  char- 
acter— waa  fully  anticipated. 

Indoneela  and  Ualayiia  algned  a  pecu^ 
paot  eodlng  a  three-year-old  undeclared  war 
between  the  aoutbweat  Aalan  neighbora. 

Bntain'e  new  Foreign  Mlnlater — George 
Brown — reoelTed  hla  aeal  of  oOce  from  Queen 
BUaabeth,  then  plunged  Into  an  Intenalve 
■tudy  of  foreign  policy  problema  ranging  fKm 
Viet  Nam  to  the  Buropcan  Commoia  Market. 

ObTloualy  2leUghted  both  by  hla  appoint- 
ment to  a  poet  denied  htm  three  yeara  ago 
and  by  hla  auooeaeful  handling  <a  the  con- 
troveralal  wage  and  price  freeae  legialatlon. 
Brown  lgn<s'ed  public  doubts  ot  his  quallHea- 
tlona  for  the  important  Job. 

The  freeae  legislation  which  Brown,  In  his 
last  act  as  Bconomlcs  Minister,  guided 
thro|igh  tha  House  of  Commona,  appeared 
likley  to  win  House  of  Ziords  approval— 
aoon— poeaibly  aa  early  as  tomorrow. 

(That's  the  British  pcOltical  and  economic 
altuaUon — as  we  see  it  from  here). 

With  related  headUnee: 

Watch  Itl 

There's  good  reaaon  to  doubt  reports  that 
the  Juattce  Department  lupplted  Information 
to  Nevada  authorlUee  oialming  to  be  seeking 
to  determine  whether  gambling  casinos  there 
cheated  tax  collectora  and  allpped  the  money 
to  the  uaderwarl4^(sMmmiM  aa  It  Is 
called). 

Here  in  Waahtngton— a  Justice  Depart- 
ment spokesman  refused  to  oomment — but: 
Unofficial  eouroee  hare  in  Waahlngton  said 
Information  was  not  supplied. 

Meanwhile — there  was  growing  reaaon  to 
feel  that — if  they  really  wanted  an  inveatlga- 
tloo— why  not  call  a  Federal  Grand  Jury?— 
(Instead  of  Nevadans  Investigating  Nevad- 
ana) — in  which,  among  other  things — wlt- 
haaaea  would  be  suTom. 

This  IS'— Hobert  R.  Slegrlat— and— that's 
the  news.  ... 
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PLANS  TO  RENEW  P-111— TFX— 
INVESTiaATION  IS  GOOD  NEWS 
FOR  AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SHRivn]  may  extend 
his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcord 
and  Indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.SHRlVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  overruled  the  rec- 
omnaendations  of  a  military  evaluation 
team  four  times  In  1962  and  awarded  a 
muttftUllon-doUar  contract  for  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  P-111  Air 
l^rce  and  Navy  flghtar-bombers  to  the 
second  best  bidder,  I  have  actively  inir- 
sued  and  demanded  a  full  Investigation 
of  this  cootroversLU  decision. 

The  Soiate  Investigattag  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  eootfueted  hearings  from  ap- 
prosdmateiy  Pebruary  26,  1963,  until  No- 
Tenaber  20, 1963.   The  committee's  Inves- 


tigation was  susi>ended.  The  Congress 
has  not  received  a  report  or  recom- 
mendations from  the  committee.  There- 
fore, the  record  Islncomplete. 

As  development  has  proceeded  on  the 
P-111  A  model  toi  the  Air  Force  and  the 
P-lllB  model  for  the  Navy,  there  haVe 
been  many  and  continuing  reports  in  the 
press  indicating  'fskyrocketlng  costs  and 
serious  technical  problems,"  particularly 
with  the  Navy  mpdel.  As  a  member  of 
the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Appropriations,  I  have 
followed  with  Interest  testimony  given  by 
military  wltnessiks  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  wtich  seem  to  confirm 
that  development  and  procurements 
costs  are  up,  but  the  number  of  planes 
which  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  will  re- 
ceive are  down.  The  Navy's  plans  for 
procurement  reniain  obscured  by  the 
continuing  technical  problems  of  Its 
proposed  P-111  version. 

On  August  8,  1966,  Bern  Price  of  the 
Associated  Press  wrote  the  following 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  concerning  Pentagon  replies  to 
questions  regarding  F-111  costs: 

Pentagon  Cotinsins  Sktrocketinc  P-lll 
Cost 

(By  $em  Price) 

Replies  by  the  Pentagon  to  a.  series  of  ques- 
tions showed  yesterday  that  the  projected 
unit  cost  of  the  cotitroverslal  TFX  all-pur- 
pose warplane,  called  the  P-111,  has  sky- 
rocketed on  one  model  by  160  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  answers  disclosed 
the  coet  of  developing  a  missile  called  the 
Phoenix,  to  be  used  with  the  Navy  P-lil, 
has  soared  $121  million  above  the  original 
estimates. 

The  disci  os\ire«  ^ere  made  In  response  to 
queetlons  submitte*  through  the  office  of 
Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  ASglra. 

In  its  replies  thei  Pentagon  said  the  unit 
coet  of  the  P-lllA— »Air  Porce  version — Is  ex- 
pected to  be  Se  ml<lon.  while  the  imit  ooet 
of  the  P-lllB  Navy  model  Is  expected  to  be 
S8  milUon. 

In  1962  there  wa|  teatlmony  before  Con- 
giees  that  the  unit  cost  of  the  P-lll  would 
be  around  «2.9  mUllon,  based  on  a  purchase 
order  of  1704  of  the- variable  wing  aircraft. 

The  Pentagon  satti  the  answer  to  a  quee- 
tlon  about  how  mafcy  planes  the  Air  Porce 
and  Navy  now  Inteijd  to  buy  la  classlfled. 

There  are  reporta^  however,  that  the  Air 
Porce  plans  to  buy  ^50  of  the  so-called  "all- 
weather,  all-purpoee  air  superiority  aircraft" 
and  the  Navy  plans  to  buy  231  If  weight  and 
Other  problems  can  be  licked. 

The  Navy  la  scheduled  to  make  a  decision 
in  December  on  whether  the  P-lii-B  Is  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  P-lll-A  Is  b*ng  built  at  Port  Wwl^h. 
Tbx.,  by  General  Dynamics,  and  the  P-lll-B 
ia  being  put  together  at  Calverton,  N.Y.  by 
Orvunman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 

The  P-lll  Is  the  aircraft  selected  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  despite 
the  fact  that  a  235-man  evaluation  team  had 
four  timee  reconmisnded  selection  of  a  de- 
sign submitted  by  tbe  Boeing  Co..  of  Seattle 
McNamara  said  thai  by  buying  the  General 
Dynamics  design  foi*  both  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  would  ultimately  save  11  blUlon. 

As  of  June  30,  196#.  the  Pentagon  said,  the 
Air  Porce  had  obligated  $882  million  to  de- 
veloping and  teetlng  l8  of  the  P-llls  and  that 
•788  mllUon  had  be«n  spent. 

There  was  no  answer  to  a  question  on  how 
much  had  been  spenJt  on  the  Navy's  P-lll-B 
Ave  of  which  are  to  bfe  produced. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  spring,  however,  Bear 


Admiral  W.  E.  Sweeney  said  over-aU  oosti 
on  the  P-lll-B  had  Jtunped  from  an  anod 
pated  $84  million  to  WIO  million. 

The  original  letter  contract  with  Oenctii 
Dynamics  for  production  of  the  33  aimift 
was   sa71.8   million. 

The  original  estimated  cost  of  develonia, 
the  air-to-air  Phoenix  miaaUe  waa  »137  ^ 
lion.  It  now  stands  at  (268  million  and  tb* 
weapon  atlll  Is  reportedly  having  guldmc. 
and  control  problems. 

In  explaining  the  Increased  costs,  the  Pen. 
tagon  said  "government  change  orders  to 
Improve  the  capability  and  increase  ttu 
versatility  of  the  P-lll  account  for  betvMn 
86  and  90  percent  of  the  total  Increaae." 

The  Navy  orlglnaUy  aslced  for  an  aircraft 
which  would  perform  certain  missions  ud 
weigh  no  more  than  55.000  pounds.  Ttt 
No.  3  model  of  the  P-lll-B  reportedly  tipped 
the  scales  at  a  gross  weight  of  78,000  poundt 
After  an  Intensive  weight-reduction  pro- 
gram.  Grumman  finally  turned  out  the  No.  4 
model  with  an  empty  weight  of  43,000  poundi 
and  65.000  equipped— still  lighter  than  Man 
speciflcatlons. 

A  fifth  model  of  the  P-Ul-B  Is  due  off  tlu 
assembly   lines   this  month. 

Following  the  Associated  Press  report, 
the  Wichita,  Kans..  Eagle  published  the 
following  editorial  In  its  August  9,  1966 
editions  entitled  "Better  Than  One" 
The  editorial  follows: 

Brrrxa  Than  Onx 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  costlliwi 
of  the  TPX. 

In  1962  Congress  heard  testimony  that  t 
single  unit  of  the  TFX,  or  P-lll,  as  It  li 
known  to  the  military,  would  be  around  $2i- 
million.  Sunday,  the  Pentagon  said  the  Air 
Porce  version  of  the  controversial  plane  U 
now  expected  to  cost  *6 -million  for  each 
unit.  The  Navy  version  will  run  to  about 
$8-milllon. 

This,  it  wUl  be  recalled,  is  the  plane  de- 
signed by  General  Dynamics,  which  Secre- 
tary McNamara  said  would  save  the  tax- 
payers 91 -billion  if  the  same  design  mi 
used  for  both  Army  and  Navy. 

McNamara  selected  this  design  despite  the 
fact  that  a  235 -man  evaluation  team  four 
times  recommended  a  design  submitted  by 
the  Boeing  Co. 

It  la  looking  increasingly  as  if  this  ii  t 
case  In  which  235  heads  were  better  than  on«. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  communicated 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  [Mr.  McClkuan] 
on  September  11,  1964— again  on  June 
1.  1965 — and  on  August  9,  1966,  urging 
that  the  F-111  investigation  be  com-, 
pleted  and  a  report  Issued  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Although  the  Boeing  Co.  has  one  of  Its 
large  airplane  manufacturing  fadlltlee 
In  my  district,  I  have  never  been  re- 
quested by  Boeing  oflaclals  to  press  for  an 
investigation  either  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate. 

Needless  to  say.  there  have  been  count- 
less numbers  of  my  constituents  who 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  decision  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  late  1962, 
and  they  have  spoken  to  me  and  written 
to  me  expressing  their  displeasure. 

As  the  Representative  of  these  constit- 
uents and  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  believe  this  In- 
vestigation must  be  carried  to  conclusion 
because  large  sums  of  tax  money  are  in- 
volved and  the  Availability  of  the  F-IH 
weapons  system  to  our  Armed  Forces  In- 
volves our  national  defense  and  security. 
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Yesterday  In  the  other  body  the  chair- 
man, during  debate  of  the  fiscal  year 
1007  defense  appn^rlatlons  bill.  HJl. 
15941,  announced: 

There  will  be  further  hearings  at  some  ap- 
propriate time  to  develop  the  facts  that 
(bould  be  developed  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
curement of  this  weapons  system. 

It  is  good  news  for  the  American  peo- 
ple that  this  investigation  will  be  resumed 
and  the  record  completed. 

The  Investigation  should  be  more 
meaningful  now  because  there  are  hard 
facts  available  regarding  costs,  fiight 
performance,  and  other  technical  data 
made  possible  through,  the  development 
and  production  phases  of  the  F-111. 

The  American  people  and  Congress 
should  know  why  costs  have  jumped 
from  the  estimated  $2.9  million  per  plane 
to  approximately  $7.8  million  per  plane. 

Why  are  the  military  services  planning 
to  procure  fewer  F-lll  models  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  experiencing  consid- 
erable aircraft  losses  in  the  war  over 
Vietnam? 

There  are  many  answers  which  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  public  record  of 
this  most  controversial  decision.  It  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  what  the  Senate 
Investigating  Subcommittee  started  to 
do  in  1963,  will  not  go  unfinished.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  "appropriate  time," 
referred  to  by  the  chairman  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  hearings,  is  not  too  distant. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  the  Wth  armlversaxy  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  It  is  the  halfway 
point  in  the  decade  of  progress  first  con- 
templated by  the  Declaration  of  Punta 
del  Este  in  1961.  We  have  learned  a 
great  deal  in  these  5  years.  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  lesson  is  that  the  mas- 
tive  problems  in  Latin  American  carmot 
De  solved  in  a  single  decade,  or  even  two 
or  three.  Centuries  in  the  making,  illit- 
eracy, ill  health,  and  insufficient  food 
cannot  be  conquered  overnight. 

This  is  no  excuse  for  vigor  and  persist- 
ence in  approaching  their  elimination. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  revolutionary 
atuation;  progress  made  today  will  be 
regression  tomorrow  as  population  in- 
creases, new  technology,  and  rising  ex- 
piations make  our  challenge  even 
Btater. 

-I^ere  is  a  partial  measure  of  accom- 
fVrrJf"*  ^"  *^«  hopeful  statistics  of 
me  Alliance:  9  million  textbooks  dls- 
™uted  in  the  last  2  years,  27.000  class- 
room units  buUt,  15  million  children  re- 
«mng  food,  132,000  housing  units- 
°^ced  In  the  past  2  years, 
^^e  Is  another  measure  In  the  In- 
?e««e  In  self-help,  self-confidence,  and 
mutual  understanding. 


We  must  do  better  In  both  areas. 
President  Johnson  reminded  the  hemi- 
spheric Ambassadors  this  morning  that 
Latin  America  iweds  140  million  new 
Jobs,  a  milUon  new  homes  each  year,  and 
a  6-percent  Increase  in  farm  production. 

His  speech  was  a  thoughtful  reafflrma- 
tion  of  our  determination  to  walk  with 
the  Latin  American  nations  along  the 
road  to  progress.  TTie  urgency  of  the 
situation  was  clear  In  his  remaiics: 

Let  the  pace  be  quickened.  Time  Is  not 
our  ally. 

If  time  is  against  us  in  the  area  of 
economic  development  It  Is  even  more  so 
In  the  area  of  the  development  of  himaan 
resources.  It  is  to  this  field  that  I  be- 
lieve our  efforts  have  not  been  sufficient. 

In  his  remarks  this  morning,  the 
President  noted  how  economic  depriva- 
tion can  strain  the  political  fabric. 
Citing  the  unrest  and  doubt  about  dem- 
ocratic methods  during  our  own  great 
depression  he  said,  "by  peaceful  means 
we  rebuilt  our  society."  The  key  word 
there  is  "rebuilt."  We,  at  least,  had  a 
tradition  of  relative  order;  we  had  chan- 
nels of  political  and  popular  expression 
that  could  exercise  leverage  on  govern- 
mental decisions.  How  much  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ples, many  of  whom  lack  a  tradition  of 
democratic  progress,  to  build  a  society 
by  peaceful  means. 

I  have  been  encouraged  this  year  by 
the  increase  in  attention  and  focus  being 
given  to  this  problem  of  civic  develop- 
ment: the  strengthentog  of  the  ability 
of  government  to  administer  develop- 
ment, and  the  growth  of  popular  par- 
ticipation In  the  decisions  of  that  gov- 
ernment. In  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House  a  new  title 
IX  expressly  authorizes  and  encourages 
AID  to  direct  its  programs  in  a  manner 
that  will  encourage  democratic  develop- 
ment. The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee made  it  clear  in  Its  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  that  it  expects  to  see 
results. 

In  a  recent  article  for  Washington 
World  magazine,  I  elaborated  on  the 
need  for  greater  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  hemispheric  human  re- 
sources. Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  the  text  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  mark  this  fifth  an- 
niversary, we  can  take  pride  In  what  has 
been  accomplished  to  date.  But  our 
achievements  are  more  a  hopeful  indi- 
cation of  what  can  be  done  than  a  source 
of  satisfaction. 

I  have  long  believed  that  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  are  the  most  im- 
portant set  of  international  relations  we 
have.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  one 
way  to  order  those  relations  in  a  part- 
nership of  mutual  cooperation.  I  con- 
gratulate the  ofllclals  of  the  Alliance  for 
the  achievements  to  date  and  I  urge 
them  to  continue  and  strengthen  their 
efforts  in  the  future. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Rkpttbucan  Ixrrunvxs  roa  IiAtin  Asc^ca 
(By  T.  BaasroKO  Morsi) 
Our  relations  with  Latin  America  are  cru- 
cial  to   our   security   and   the   growth   and 
prosperity  of  the  world.    If  we  cannot  order 


our  relations  with  our  neighbors  la  a  apMt 
of  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation,  we 
cannot  be  optimistic  about  our  abUtty  to  get 
along  with  the  reet  of  the  world. 

There  are  a  number  of  positive  factors  that 
should  contribute  to  productive  relations  be- 
tween. North  and  South  America.  We  are 
Inextricably  Unked  by  ties  of  geography,  his- 
tory, economics  and  political  thought.  If  we 
cannot  build  a  decent  Hemisphere  order  oo 
these  foundations,  how  much  more  difficult 
It  will  be  to  conduct  effective  relations  with 
nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
there  are  no  common  bonds. 

We  make  our  first  mistake  m  lunaptai 
lAtln  America  with  Asia  and  Africa  In  dls- 
cyselng  the  "emerging  nations."  As  Dr. 
Arturo  Moralee-Carrton  of  the  OAS  has 
pointed  out,  "HlstoncAlly  Latin  America  has 
been  around  for  quite  a  while."  And  during 
that  historical  period  a  number  of  obetaclea 
have  developed  to  block  the  progress  we 
might  otherwise  expect  In  our  relations. 

To  a  significant  extent  these  obstacles  are 
cultural  in  origin.  The  temperament  and 
governmental  experience  brotight  from  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  to  South  and  Central 
America  were  quite  different  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heritage  which  fcM-med  the  core  of  our 
own  governmental  structure. 

The  feudal  patriarchy  and  strong  central 
authority  Introduced  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  carried  over  in  the  governments 
of  the  independent  nations  of  Latin  America, 
Just  as  British  traditions  ol  representative 
local  self-government  became  Institutional- 
ized In  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  hard  to 
understand  how  these  differences  have  In- 
hibited close  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

In  addition,  the  unfortunate  legacies  o* 
Big  Stick  diplomacy  and  economic  exploita- 
tion of  Latin  American  natural  resources  by 
North  American  business  In  years  past  have 
left  a  deep-seated  mistrust  of  United  States 
motives. 

To  compound  the  obetaelee,  the  United 
States  virtually  Ignored  the  political  and 
social  changes  taking  place  In  Latin  America 
until  a  mob  In  Caracas  and  an  earthquake 
to  Chile  awoke  us  to  our  national  interest 
and  humanitarian  concern  fw  the  future 
of  the  Hemisphere.  We  must  take  care  that 
our  present  preoccupation  in  Asia  not  have 
the  same  result. 

President  Elsenhower  In  1960  obtained 
from  the  Congress  a  aSOO  million  authoriza- 
tion for  a  Hemisphere  development  program 
(In  addition  to  a  special  fimd  of  $100  mUIlon 
for  ChUean  earthquake  relief).  President 
Kennedy  expanded  this  effort  In  the  AlUanee 
for  Progress  and  pledged  a  major  VS.  share 
in  the  estimated  eao  bllUon  needed  for  Latin 
American  development  over  a  10-year  period. 
These  actions  and  subsequent  reafllrmations 
of  U.S.  Intent  have  firmly  engaged  us  in  the 
Latin  American  development  process. 

The  question  remains  whether  even  thsae 
commitments  are  adequate.  It  is  my  own 
Judgment  that  they  are  not.  We  stUl  need 
a  quanttmi  jxunp  in  our  allocation  of  time, 
talent,  and  resources  to  the  development 
process  now  underway. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  pledged  about 
one  bmion  dollars  annuaUy  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  funds  are  channeled 
through  our  own  aid  program,  the  food  for 
peace  program,  and  International  organiza- 
tions Including  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Intematlooal  Development 
Association,  and  the  International  Board  for 
Keconstructlon  and  Development.  Accord- 
ing to  AID  figures,  we  seem  to  be  meeting 
our  pledge.  In  fiscal  year  1988.  U.S.  esti- 
mated economic  and  mlUtary  assistance 
totalled  91.2  bllUon,  while  the  oontrlbutloos 
of  the  Interoatlonal  organisations  repre- 
senting the  funds  of  other  na^<>T^f  brought 
the  total  considerably  higher.  The  figure 
for  U.S.  private  net  direct  investment  is  not 
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jaii  vnUMhim  tot  flaeal  1966.  but  It  probably 
■pprcMMlMd  6S00  ulUloD. 

Zt^  olMT  tb*t  aU  oC  tbte  c^tal  U  bavlng 
MOM  poaitlT*  aSMt.  Qrowth  mtaa  In  the 
AIMaaea  bsva  taJcas  a  markad.  tboogb  un- 
•van.  torn  tor  tba  bettar,  «"»— ^«"g.  on  the 
■!■■■•■>■  'or  the  paat  2  y«an.  tba  iJi% 
targat.  Latin  Amarlcan  tax  ooUacfttona  In- 
onaaad  by  36  peroent  batwaan  1B60  and 
1064.  Scboola,  Toada.  and  boapltala  have 
baanbaUt. 

Still  tba  and  la  not  in  sight  and  <MBciala 
Qft  AID  and  the  lAOB  have  publicly  voiced 
their  dlai4>polntmant  In  the  slow  rate  of 
procraaa  In  land  rafonn.  agricultural  mod- 
anUaatlom.  boualng.  aducatlon,  and  the  com- 
patltlon  between  eoonoinlc  and  population 
powth.  The  gap  batwaan  the  available  cap- 
ital and  the  estimated  ci^tal  that  could  be 
absorbed  effectively  will  continue  to  widen 
as  human  and  economic  reaourcea  are 
atrengthanad. 

Clearly  we  must  take  the  long  view.  De- 
vaU^pment  does  not  hi^ipen  overnight.  But 
It  la  Imptvtant  that  thoae  who  eiq^xirt  the 
Allianca,  and  I  count  myseU  among  thsm, 
aa  w«U  aa  Alliance  orltloa,  aak  the  hard 
questions  about  efforts  to  date.  Are  we  do- 
&>g  enough?    Are  we  doing  it  right? 

Recently,  Senator  Xairasr  Oavximra  of 
Alaska  published  a  study  at  UB.  foreign  aid 
In  Obila  In  "an  effort  to  explore  tba  causea 
oC  tba  gap  between  good  Intentions  and  poor 
aahlsvamants."  Ths  weaknesses  hs  cited 
and  the  reoommendatioDS  he  made  did  not 
question  the  uttUty  or  dealrahUlty  of  aid, 
but  rathar  Its  admlnlatraitton  by  host  coun- 
try odklals,  the  abllll^  of  the  host  country 
to  match  Its  eOeleooy  with  Its  axpectaitloos, 
and  lU  wUllngnsss  to  be  txwak  with  Its  people 
about  the  time  and  aacrlflce  required  for 
effective  development. 

These  are  not  nsw  problems.  Aid  "««««»'■ 
have  frequently  noted  the  lack  at  well-for- 
mulated projeota.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-Amerloan  Affairs  and  UjB.  Ooardinator 
at  the  AUlanoe  Lincoln  Gordon  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affaln  Ooounlttee  last  ^vlng 
that  "public  administration  In  general  is 
not  very  advanced  In  Latin  Amarioa.**  And 
Wendell  Gordon.  In  his  Infonned  book  osi 
"The  Political  ■ponomy  of  Latin  Amarlca," 
has  obsarrsd,  "thsre  Is  a  strong  suspidcm 
that  economic  development  does  not  reliably 
reeult  from  foreign  aid  programs  set  up  as 
oharity." 

AU  of  theee  erltlclsma  and  dUaK>olnt- 
menta  reflect  what  I  believe  has  been  an 
over-emphasis  on  the  economic  side  of  de- 
velK^Mnent.  We  have  tended  io  make  the 
naive  assumptloD  that  mors  roads,  better 
schools,  and  a  greater  infusion  of  oapltal 
would  do  the  Job.  We  h»v«  overlooked  the 
fact  that  capital  must  be  aooompaili^  bgra 
technologleal  Input  that  will  Increase  the 
elBclen^  of  the  host  economy  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  individuals  involved,  not  only 
in  their  eoonomio  capacities,  but  in  their 
social  and  political  rolee  as  well. 

We  must  learn  that  perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant than  the  development  of  economic 
and  natural  reeouroea  is  the  development  of 
human  reeources.  This  haa  been  the  prin- 
cipal failure  of  our  policy. 

laroBLJCAir  axcoicMnroATioKa 
On  March  16,  1966,  twenty-five  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  Issued  a  paper  entitled 
"Ifew  Direction  and  New  Emphasis  in  For- 
eign Aid."  While  we  did  not  concern  our- 
selves solely  with  Latin  America,  our  reeom- 
muidations  are  certainly  applicable.  Our 
emphasls  was  on  the  benefits  that  must  flow 
to  people  from  the  deveioi»nent  procees  as 
««I1  as  the  partlclpatton  of  people  in  their 
own  pnigi  Wi. 

Our  group  meluded  four  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Rooee  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  all  three  RepubUean  Members  of  the 
AppiopilaUuua  Suboommittee  on  Foreign 
Opanttoia. 


Basic  to  our  discussion  was  an  essential 
ccnunltment  to  tbie  principle  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. But  we  argued  that  more  atten- 
tion must  be  glveoi  to  the  growth  of  popular 
participation  In  government  and  to  the  abil- 
ity ot  government  to  administer  the  de- 
velopment process. 

Wbat  does  this  mean?  It  means  awaken- 
ing people  to  the  ofportunlUee  and  poeslblU- 
tiee  of  mutual  cooperation,  encouraging  the 
decentralization  of  government  functions,  re- 
cruiting govemme»tal  oflBdals  from  r«note 
rural  areas,  and  helping  to  bring  the  mil- 
lions of  Latin  American  campeelnoe,  now  out- 
side the  political  abd  economic  Ufe  of  their 
countries,  into  the  decision-making  process. 

It  means  expanded  and  Improved  pro- 
grams of  training  lor  public  administrators. 
In  November  1965,  the  House  Republican 
Task  Ptorce  on  Latl»  America  urged  U.S.  sup- 
port for  an  Intef-Amerlcan  Civil  Service 
Academy.  This  was  endorsed  by  the  Repub- 
lican paper  and  still  demands  serious  atten- 
tion. 

It  means  engaging  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
In  Latin  American  development.  We  have 
made  a  start  through  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance;  my  own  state  of  Massachusetts  has 
a  promising  relatienshlp  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antloqula,  Colombia.  Labor,  farm 
groups,  civic  organteatlona,  business  associa- 
tions, and  universmes  oan  play  a  bigger  role. 
These  groups  can  help  transfer  to  Latin 
America  the  advanljEiges  of  self-help  coopera- 
tion which  has  b#en  such  a  constructive 
force  in  our  own  history. 

The  House  version  of  this  years  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  c^tsUns  an  Important  new 
provision  designed  to  fill  this  gap  of  Imagina- 
tion In  our  foreign  aid  program.  Titled 
"Utilization  of  Detoocratic  Institutions  in 
Development,"  the  provision  directs  AID  to 
place  emphasis  on  "assuring  maximum  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
developing  countries,  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  democratic  private  and  local  govern- 
mental institutions." 

If  this  provision  Is  retained  In  the  final 
enactment,  AID  will  have  the  authority — 
indeed,  the  mandate— to  help  develop  the 
human  resources  that  are  essential  U  we  are 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  Intention  and 
achievement. 

AID  will  not  be  moving  into  completely 
uncharted  territory.  The  International  De- 
velopment Foundation,  a  small  organization 
with  headquarters  In  New  York,  has  been 
working  in  the  area  of  leadership  training 
for  the  past  few  years  In  Chile.  Peru.  Colom- 
bia, and  the  Dominican  Republic.  IDF  at- 
tempts to  find  tha  natural  leaden  among 
the  peasants  and  urban  slum-dwellers  In 
Latin  America  and  develops  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  InsUll  a  sense  of  ability 
to  effect  change  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  others  m  the  bchlevement  of  common 
develoi»nent  goals.  Their  Impressive  exam- 
ple should  be  heeded  by  AID, 

The  consequence*  of  our  failure  to  move 
our  aid  program  la  the  direction  of  civic 
development  are  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  may  be  sending  capital  to  Latin  America 
that  will  be  counter-productive  because  It 
cannot  be  absorbed  effectively  by  the  present 
structTire.  On  the  other  hand,  persistent 
failure  to  achieve  tfucceas  weakens  support 
here  at  home  for  the  entire  aid  effort. 

The  root  cause  may  have  been  the  naive 
assumption  on  the  part  of  many  Democrats 
that  more  money  was  the  key  to  Improved 
Hemisphere  relations.  Now  disillusioned, 
they  seek  retreat,  instead  of  reform.  It  Is 
the  responsible  Republican  position  to  con- 
tinue to  Insist  on  rtform. 

COIf[3.UBION 

No  suggestions  for  Improvement  In  United 
States-Latin  American  relations  can  be  de- 
limtlve  or  conclusive.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  revolutionary,  not  a  sUtlc,  situation.    New 


groups  are  clamoring  for  power  and  ths  oU 
problem*  grow  more  acute. 

Progress  ts  being  made,  but  it  is  not  elisr 
even  that  we  are  keeping  up,  much  !•■ 
making  a  slgnlfic&nt  dent.  Many  mtg 
American  problems  do  not  appear,  to  the 
casual  reader,  to  be  dramatic  or  exciting. 
Uj8.  press  coverage  of  the  Hemisphere  is 72 
at  best. 

We  cannot  forget  that  In  LaUn  Amerlcs, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  there  an  ml 
people  struggling  against  the  forces  that  hsn 
hindered  their  progress  for  centuries.  Thej 
are  o\ir  neighbors  and  their  future  U  in- 
evltably  linked  with  our  own. 

Massive  problems  demand  imaginative  at- 
tention and  effective  solution.  And  Ume  ti 
running  cAit. 


AMERICA     NEEDS     CENSUS    EVERY 
5  YEARS 

The  SPEAKER.  Unde^Jrevlous  at- 
der  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Puqua]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneoiu 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnan 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  In  the  sixties  Is  faced  with  new 
and  perplexing  problems  completely  m- 
like  those  faced  by  former  generations. 

Not  only  have  we  become  an  urban 
nation,  but  we  are  also  a  mobile  nattOD. 
About  20  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  change  their  addressee 
once  during  each  calendar  year. 

When  we  were  primarily  an  tigrlcul- 
tural  oriented  society,  the  population  re- 
mained fairly  stable.  Growth  pattern* 
were  somewhat  constant. 

Such  Is  not  the  case  today. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  todsy 
a  mid -decade  census  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  National  Census  of  Popu- 
lation, Housing,  and  Unemployment  lie- 
gtnnlng  In  1975  and  would  provide  for 
a  national  census  every  5  years. 

I  do  not  view  this  action  lightly,  for 
I  believe  there  Is  a  real  and  crsdng  need 
for  this  program  at  this  point  In  our 
Nation's  history.  Government,  buslnen, 
Industry,  education,  and  virtually  every 
aspect  of  American  life  would  benefit 
from  such  a  program. 

While  the  cost  of  conducting  a  nattoo- 
al  census  is  high  In  one  sense,  I  believe 
that  its  actual  impact  would  be  to  save 
money  for  Government  and  business, 
those  who  must  now  conduct  special 
census  euid  statistical  counts  because  ot 
the  long  lapse  In  time  between  our  na- 
tional censuses. 

In  the  Congress  today  we  are  constant- 
ly debating  programs  on  the  basis  of  1960 
census  figures  that  were  collected  to 
1953. 

Money  Is  appropriated  for  projecfc 
which  serve  communities  now  different 
from  those  for  which  the  projects  were 
intended. 

Because  1960  census  figures  are  used 
6  to  7  years  later  after  communities  have 
changed,  and  without  a  recent  national 
census,  there  Is  no  accurate  and  up-to- 
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date  local  Information  on  the  economic 
health  of  a  community. 

In  my  own  district  In  north  Florida, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion was  forced  to  cancel  participation  of 
certain  counties  because  they  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the  law  as 
judged  by  the  1960  census.  Yet  agency 
f  officials  freely  admitted  that  conditions 
existing  in  these  areas  easily  placed  many 
of  these  counties  within  the  Intent  of 
the  law  to  participate  In  this  program, 

America  is  a  fast-growing,  fast-chang- 
liig  nation.  There  were  only  4  million 
people  in  the  United  States  when  the  first 
census  was  taken  In  1790.  A  population 
o!  180  millon  in  1960  has  now  grown  to 
some  197  million,  and  by  next  year  at 
this  time,  we  will  have  a  population  of 
some  200  million. 

Since  1960  we  have  seen  an  Increase 
of  16  million  In  population,  an  Increase 
greater  than  the  population  of  either 
California  or  New  York  in  1960. 

My  own  State,  Florida,  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  Nation.  With  this 
growth  we  encounter  new  problems,  and 
State  oflacials  need  accurate  and  up-to- 
date  figures  to  meet  these  challenges. 

Large  business  organizations  have  tes- 
tified before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Census  and  Statistics  Subcommittee 
that  5  years  following  a  census,  the  fig- 
ures are  no  longer  of  value,  and  projected 
figures  from  universities  or  the  chamber 
of  commerce  must  be  used.  These  orga- 
nizations know  that  these  figures  are 
merely  educated  guesses  but  are  cer- 
tainly more  valuable  and  accurate  than 
5-year-old  national  census  figures. 

A  national  figure  on  school  dropouts 
of  28  percent  may  be  shocking  but  Is  of 
Uttle  value  to  a  mayor,  a  Governor,  or  a 
Federal  ofBcial  who  wants  to  know 
whether  the  rate  In  his  particular  area 
is  10  percent  or  70  percent — a  rate  com- 
mon to  our  larger  dty  slum  areas.     / 

We  know  that  from  1960  to  1965  the 
American  farm  populatkm  declined  31 
percent.  Where  those  farm  families 
went  and  what  hat^jened  to  them  when 
they  got  there  will  not  be  apparent  to 
us  unUl  1970,  long  after  the  event  and 
perhaps  after  another  20  percent  have 
left  the  land. 

The  elderly  are  also  moving,  but  their 
moves  are  not  evenly  distributed.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  movlnir  to 
Rorida  and  CaUfomla.  and  with  the 
advent  of  medicare,  think  of  the  Impact 
this  wiU  have  on  the  hospitals  hi  the 
areas  where  there  Is  a  heavy  influx  of 
the  elderly.  A  mid-decade  census  In 
1965  would  have  told  us  where  they  are 
moving. 

I  want  to  point  out  our  need  for  new 
jobs.  This  country  will  have  to  provide 
12  million  more  Jobs  by  1972  for  young 
Pwple  coming  Into  the  labor  market. 
That  is  the  equivalent  of  doubling  every 
wtory  job  In  the  United  States  today. 
,3^  '"low  on  a  national  basis  that  from 
I960  to  1964  the  14  through  24  age  group 
in  the  United  States  Increased  26  per- 
cent. That  means  there  is  a  continuing 
national  problem  of  teenage  imemploy- 
ment.  and  at  a  time  of  great  national 
prosperity.  The  entry  Jobs  Into  the  mar- 
wti)lace  have  changed  considerably. 
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Previously,  a  large  number  of  young- 
sters would  get  their  start  as  farm  labor- 
ers, and  many  others  would  get  menial 
jobs  in  the  city.  These  jobs  served  as 
transition  jobs.  Because  of  automation 
many  of  these  transitional  jobs  have  been 
eliminated.  The  computer  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  machine  that  now  has  a 
high  school  education,  since  it  can  do  auiy 
job  that  a  high  school  graduate  can  do. 

Yet,  we  have  in  the  United  States  a 
national  high  school  dropout  rate  of  28 
percent,  and  5  percent  of  our  youngsters 
never  make  it  to  high  school.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  in  its  possession  na- 
tional figures  on  dropout  rates  and  de- 
pends on  local  communities  for  indi- 
vidual school  drqpout  rates.  However, 
individual  school  district  dropout  rates 
will  vary  from  community  to  community. 

For  instance,  city  slum  areas  have  a 
dropout  rate  as  high  as  70  percent,  and 
suburban  areas  as  low  as  10  percent. 
But,  these  rates  and  the  number  of 
youngsters  Involved  will  change  because 
of  the  race  to  the  suburbs  by  some  fam- 
ilies, the  drift  from  central  city  areas  and 
the  migration  of  other  families  to  large 
cities. 

Young  people  themselves  move  from 
place  to  place. 

A  national  census  in  1965,  which  would 
have  been  taken  down  to  the  census  tract 
level,  would  have  given  us  a  good  Idea 
of  any  mass  movement  among  our  popn- 
lation  young  or  old.  Special  surveys 
taken  after  1965  would  have  been  much 
more  accurate  since  they  would  have 
been  related  to  a  recent  national  census. 
Since  special  surveys  are  now  related  to 
6-  and  7-year  otA  figures  In  the  1960 
census,  the  end  result  may  only  be  con- 
fusion. 

According  to  an  article  In  Fortime 
magazine-»-Aprll  1965 — about  500,000 
youngsters  rosun  the  streets  without 
work,  and  many  of  these  cannot  or  will 
not  find  work.  These  youngsters  are 
heavily  involved  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  they  form  a  large  part  of  the  crime 
problem  In  the  metropolitan  are««  of  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  a  serious  disagreement  as  to 
the  amount  of  teenage  tinemployment 
and  tiiB  extent  of  the  crisis  facing  young 
people  In  regard  to  unemployment.  For- 
tune magazine  used  figures  based  on 
school  year  averages  of  unemployed, 
while  the  Labor  Department,  according 
to  Fortune,  uses  armual  averages  which 
include  youngsters  who  work  during  the 
summers. 

Whether  or  not  youngsters  who  have 
summer  employment  and  return  to 
school  are  regarded  as  unemployed,  thus 
distorting  emplojTnent  statistics.  Is  one 
matter.  But,  what  Is  very  Important  Is 
that  any  kind  of  economic  plaiining  re- 
quires the  recognition  of  the  effect  people 
have  on  the  economy. 

It  Is  all  Important  for  us  to  know 
whether  or  not  teenage  unemployment 
Is  caused  by  the  great  Increase  In  the 
teenage  population  which  outstrips  even 
a  growing  economy  or  whether  the  teen- 
age unemployment  problem  is  caused  by 
an  increase  In  automation  leading  us  to 
believe  that  a  great  training  program  for 
young  people  is  necessary,  or  whether 
both  of  these  cause  teenage  unemploy- 


ment. This  question  would  have  been 
partly  answered  by  a  1965  mlddecade 
census,  and  It  would  have  been  answered 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  local  govern- 
ments as  well,  which  would,  of  course, 
Include  local  educators. 

There  Is  another  problem  that  effects 
every  congressional  district  and  which 
may  be  quite  a  serious  problem  for  rural 
districts.  That  Is  the  problem  of  tmder- 
employment  rather  than  employment. 
There  are  many  Individuals  who  support 
their  families  on  marginal  fsu-ms  and 
who  must  supplement  their  Incomes  by 
part-time  work  or  seasonal  work.  They 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work;  yet, 
if  they  live  In  an  area  with  little  or  no 
industrialization,  they  may  be  out  of  the 
labor  force  for  a  long  period  of  time: 
long  enough  to  be  off  the  imemployment 
compensation  rolls  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Regular  surveys  on  unemployment  are 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  In 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
which  are  localities  over  50,000  in  jxjpu- 
latlon.  This  sampling  taken  in  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  is 
confined  to  35,000  households  out  of  a 
total  of  41  million  households. 

In  a  nation  of  196  million.  35.000  house- 
holds may  not  give  us  any  kind  of  ade- 
quate coimt  on  tmemplo3Tnent,  especially 
since  there  has  not  biBen  a  national  cen- 
sus in  6  years.  However,  there  is  an 
additional  consideration.  Raw  material 
producing  areas  such  as  farm,  limibering, 
or  mining  communities  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  these  surveys  since  most  of  these 
communities  are  under  50,000  in  popu- 
lation. 

This  means  then  that  the  survey  Is 
confined  to  manufacturing  communities. 
Only  a  national  census  can  give  com- 
plete coverage  of  unemployment,  includ- 
ing the  questions  on  technical  skills  and 
length  of  tmemployment,  but,  most  of 
all,  the  extent  of  imderemployment  of 
those  Interviewed. 

A  national  census  in  1965  certainly 
would  have  been  of  help  to  us  in  deter- 
mining these  problems  before  they  be- 
came uiunaaageable  in  many  instances. 

Census  figures  are  Invaluable  to  local 
oflacials  since  they  are  brokcoi  down  Into 
smaU  areas  called  a  census  tract.  These 
census  tracts  are  comparable  to  the 
school  district  In  sice  and  provide  accu- 
rate ani  up-to-date  Information  about 
that  particular  locality,  thus  giving  State, 
ooimty,  and  city  officials  a  valuable 
weapon  to  determine  the  needs  of  their 
particular  sections. 

Local  tuid  State  governments  play  a 
massive  role  on  the  domestic  scene.  lo- 
cal governments  spend  appproxlmately 
$50  billion  a  year  and  State  governments 
spend  another  S37  billion  a  year.  The 
Federal  Government  spends  i50  billion 
a  year  on  domestic  affairs.  That  means 
that  local  and  State  governments  out- 
speijd  the  Federal  Government.  Yet,  6 
yeafs  out  of  10,  local  and  State  govern- 
ments must  proceed  as  best  they  can  by 
guesswork  and  chance. 

For  instance,  local  governments  supply 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  tabu- 
lations of  new  housing  starts.  *This  stun- 
mary  of  housing  start*  Is  regarded  by  the 
business  community  as  an  Index  to  the 
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proverity  of  the  oxintty.  However, 
wimi  a  tummary  of  building  penolts  fUed 
aaoM  the  country  does  not  show  Is  that 
old  property  haa  been  demollsbed  and 
that  exlgttng  housing  has  beoome 
crowded  with  greater  numbers  of  people. 
After  all,  what  wie  consider  a  slum  can 
be  defined  by  the  number  of  people  In  a 
smaller  area.  Prior  to  the  1960  census, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  spent  2 
years  preparing  for  the  repair  and  re- 
habilitation of  a  neighborhood.  By  the 
time  the  contractors  arrived  at  the  Job 
site,  the  housing  was  so  bad  that  it  had 
to  be  torn  down  and  2  years  worth  of 
planning  had  become  useless. 

This  means  then  that  we  have  no  real 
idea  of  the  condition  of  our  housing 
across  the  country,  nor  do  local  ofDclals. 
because  we  have  only  one  set  of  facts, 
new  housing  starts. 

All  govemifaent  in  the  United  States  Is 
dependent  in  the  nature  of  the  partner- 
sWp  demanded  In  the  Constitution  to 
carry  on  an  exchange  of  information. 
In  order  for  programs  to  survive,  it  is  all 
important  that  accurate  Information 
flows  in  both  directions,  from  courthouse 
to  the  White  House  and  beck  again. 

There  may  well  be  some  Question  in 
the  House  as  to  whether  It  Is  important 
to  peas  a  bill  now  that  would  take  effect 
In  1975. 
I  answer  that  it  Is  because: 
First.  The  1970  census  is  being  planned 
now.  If  there  was  certain  knowledge 
that  there  would  be  a  1975  national  cen- 
sus, the  1970  planning  could  be  such  that 
the  1970  census  results  could  be  better 
compared  with  the  1975  census. 

Second.  The  poverty  program  has 
budgeted  |2  million  to  make  a  Study  for 
-  providing  a  census  of  poverty  which 
wotdd  involve  the  spending  of  $40  million 
on  a  census  of  poverty  before  1970.  The 
results  of  this  census  would  be  related  to 
the  1970  census. 

This  Is  an  expensive  way  of  doing 
ttilngs.  A  national  censiis  cj>untlng  every 
man.  woman  and  child  In  the  United 
States  would  cost  from  $60  million  to 
$I00millioQ.  The  poverty  special  CMisus 
win  amount  to  $40  mnilon.  Without  a 
mid-decade  census  scheduled  for  1976, 
•iwry  agency  In  the  FMeral  Oovemment 
might  begin  taUng  a  special  ooisus.  The 
result  will  be  the  waste  of  millions.  The 
time  to  curtail  this  kind  of  activity  is  now, 
by  making  a  national  census  In  1975  a 
matter  of  law. 

Third.  The  Ume  to  discuss  a  1975  cen- 
sus is  now  since  we  have  missed  the  op~ 
portunlty  to  take  a  mld-deeade  census  in 
the  1960'8;  the  need  for  su<^  a  census  is 
apparent  now.  If  we  wait  now,  we  will 
again  be  debating  this  same  question  in 
1970. 

Fourth.  We  live  tn  a  time  of  change. 
In  1935  we  were  In  the  midst  of  a  depres- 
sion; in  1945  we  had  ended  oar  greatest 
war;  and  in  1955  we  were  nearing  the  end 
of  the  greatest  baby  boom  in  our  history. 
Much  ot  the  effect  of  major  events 
slnoc  1930  has  been  missed  by  rdylng  on 
a  10-year  national  censiu.  In  1940  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censiis  predicted  a  popula- 
tion range  in  the  United  States  for  1950 
of  from  134  million  to  143  million,  when. 
In  fact,  the  actual  count  was  150  million 
or  8  mllUon  persons  over  the  highest  pre- 
diction. 
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In  1950  a  sociok) gist  talked  of  a  declin- 
ing birth  rate,  when,  in  fact,  that  birth 
rate  wmtinued  to  kise  for  another  7  years 
to  1957. 

The  birth  of  $9,300,000  babies  from 
1946  to  1950  would  make  a  shambles  of 
any  set  of  predictions.  Fifty-nine  mil- 
lion three  hunditd  thousand  births  is 
equal  to  the  population  of  East  and  West 
Germany  or  one  and  one-half  times  the 
population  of  Prance. 

Prom  1957  until  1966  the  number  of 
births  declined  aild  the  1966  births  were 
25  percent  under  the  1957  high.  But,  as 
an  item  in  the  Washington  Dally  News 
on  July  11  pointy  out.  the  birth  rate  is 
beginning  to  climb  again.  A  year  from 
now  our  population  will  have  hit  the 
200  million  mark,  and  in  a  nation  of 
this  size  a  census  every  10  years  is  not 
sufficient. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  testimony 
before  the  suboommittee  by  leading 
business  officials  in  this  Nation.  They 
point  out  the  need  of  companies  like  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegrstph  Co., 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  |he  Equitable  Ufe  As- 
surance Society  of.  the  United  States,  and 
so  forth,  for  accurate  statistics. 

Companies  invfsting  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  plants  and  equipment  need  ac- 
curate figures  about  the  movement  of 
the  population  tq  make  sound  Invest- 
ments. I'  believe  that  a  census  every  5 
years  would  mean  billions  of  dollars  to 
these  companies  la  soimd  decisions,  with 
consequent  growth  In  employment  op- 
portunities for  ovir  people. 

As  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  my  own 
State.  Senator  S«athkrs,  said  In  pro- 
posing similar  legislation : 

With  the  passing  oX  each  year,  the  de- 
mands for  detailed,  up-to-date  data  on 
America's  most  vital  resource,  her  people, 
la  multiplying.         j 

I  agree  with  taat  statement.  While 
the  need  for  a  jild-decade  census  is 
clear  today,  it  wfll  be  even  more  im- 
portant when  it  is  actually  taken  in 
1975. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  time  to  act 
is  now. 

Time  passes  by  quickly.  The  1970  cen- 
sus will  be  upon  \m  and  will  serve  for  a 
few  short  years.  Ijefore  the  mistake  of 
the  sixties  In  not  having  a  mid-decade 
census,  becomes  the  mistake  of  the 
seventies.  I  beUefe  that  the  repercus- 
sions will  be  even. more  serious  then. 

I  urge  that  each  Member  of  the  House 
seriously  and  carefully  study  the  rami- 
fications of  this  bin  and  support  its  pas- 
sage. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS: 
AN  EVALUATION 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkpper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
':he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.    On  August  VI,  1961,  the  American 


Republics  made  a  pledge  to  the  peoples 
of  the  hemisphere.  That  pledge  was  the 
culmination  of  more  than  70  years  of 
Inter-American  cooperation,  but  It  was 
also  symbolic  of  a  new  realization,  the 
realization  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Latin  American  people  can  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  the  economic,  political 
and  social  mainstream  of  their  coun- 
tries.  That  pledge  was  eloquent  in  lU 
simplicity  and  power  and  it  is  only  flttlM 
that  we  cite  it  again  today : 

We.  the  American  Republics,  hereby  pro- 
claim  our  decision  to  unite  In  a  common 
effort  to  hrlng  our  people  accelerated  eco- 
nomic progress  and  broader  social  Justice 
within  the  framework  of  personal  dlgnitv  ann 
political  liberty.' 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  the  successes, 
problems,  and  prospects  of  the  Alliance 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  three  great 
goals  of  economic  progress,  social  justice 
and  political  liberty. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  calls 
for  an  annual  per  capita  economic 
growth  rate  of  2.5  percent  per  year 
Prom  1953  to  1961  per  capita  product  in 
Latin  America  as  a  whole  Increased  an 
average  of  only  1.3  percent  per  year 
Yet  by  1964  this  figure  had  Increased  to 
2.3  percent.  In  1965  most  economist* 
estimated  that  the  charter  goal  had  been 
reached. 

Latin  America's  gross  national  product 
increased  5.5  percent  in  1964  and  6.7 
percent  in  1965.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  per  capita  figures  cited  above 
and  these  figures  indicate  that  a  high 
rate  of  population  growth  continues  to 
limit  the  effect  which  a  rise  in  gna 
national  product  has  on  the  lives  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples. 

Nevertheless,  a  clear  economic  up- 
swing has  been  evident  in  the  last  J 
years.  According  to  the  United  Nstioni 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
Icar—ECLA— major  increases  in  internal 
investment  and  larger  returns  from  ex- 
ports accounted  for  most  of  the  Improve- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Latin  American  export  position  will  be 
further  enhanced  by  creation  of  Inte- 
rama  in  my  district  of  Miami.  Interama 
will  provide  each  Latin  American  coun- 
try with  a  permanent  pavUion  to  exhibit 
their  exports.  In  general,  industrial  ex- 
pansion is  proceeding  and  there  has  been 
a  strong  surge  forward  in  Infrastructure, 
notably  electric  power  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Both  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican private  investment  are  responsible 
for  a  large  share  of  this  progress.  But 
in  order  for  this  progress  to  benefit  in- 
creasingly the  man  In  the  village  or  the 
discontented  who  live  on  the  edges  of 
Latin  American  cities  it  is  essential  for 
the  Alliance  to  continue  to  give  encour- 
agement to  market— creating  secondary 
Industry.  It  is  also  essential  that  VS. 
business  attitudes  are  exported  along 
with  capital  to  Latin  America.  Modem 
businessmen  depend  on  a  growing  mar- 
ket for  their  profits.  A  modern  Latin 
American  businessman  will  support  such 
objectives  as  agrarian  reform  because  he 
realizes  it  will  eventually  create  more 
purchasers  of  his  product. 

»^  This  Is  the  first  sentence  of  the  preamble 
of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
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Under  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program,  the  University  of  Tampa  and 
Florida  State  University  are  assisting  in 
this  objective  by  helping  the  city  of 
Barranquila,  Colombia,  to  set  up  a  4-year 
college  of  business  administration  and 
industrial  engineering. 

No  discussion  of  the  economic  accom- 
plishments of  the  Alliance  would  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  and  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association. 
Intraregional  trade  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ican area  increased  from  $36.8  million  in 
1961  to  over  142.2  million  in  1965.  The 
Common  Market  officials  are  now  empha- 
sizing that  in  order  for  the  gains  to  be 
consolidated  Central  American  agricul- 
ture must  receive  greater  attention.  The 
progress  of  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Area  has  been  less  spectacular, 
but  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  initiating  an  incentive  system 
which  will  encourage  industries  which 
promote  integration. 

In  the  field  of  social  improvement 
DjS.  assistance  under  the  Allanza  has 
helped  to  build  over  300,000  houses,  over 
23,000  classrooms  and  has  helped  to  print 
more  than  10.000  textbooks.  Clean  water 
supply  systems  have  been  built  in  more 
than  1,000  villages  and  towns.  At  least 
850  mobile  health  units,  hospitals,  and 
health  centers  have  been  established 
since  1961.  Thirteen  million  children  are 
receiving  a  hot  lunch  every  school  day 
and  12  million  adults  benefit  from  food 
shipments. 

But  even  more  important  are  those 
social  measures  which  will,  in  the  long 
run  make  an  important  economic  contri- 
bution and  enable  Latin  America  to  be- 
come prosperous  and  self-supporting. 

If  agrarian  reform  is  successful  Latin 
America  will  no  longer  need  our  food 
shipments.  At  the  present  time  many 
large  estates,  owned  by  absentee  wealthy 
owners,  are  only  partially  cultivated. 
Notiiing  is  more  crucial  to  the  success 
of  the  Alliance  than  that  the  peasant 
should  own  his  own  land  and  take  pride 
in  increasing  its  productivity. 

Twelve  nations  have  passed  some  form 
of  agrarian  reform  legislation.  In 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela,  where 
agrarian  reform  .had  been  initiated  be- 
fore the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  peasantry  has 
already  received  land,  and  Alliance  funds 
have  speeded  up  the  pace  of  distribution. 
Ambitious  agrarian  reform  programs  are 
being  initiated  In  Peru  and  Chile.  A 
'^Iniraum  agricultural  wage  Is  the  first 
step  in  a  new  agrarian  program  in  El 
Salvador. 

In  most  other  coimtries,  let  us  be 
nonest,  only  a  few  thousand  families 
nave  received  titles  and  technical  assist- 
ance. U.S.  assistance  has  helped  to  pro- 
nae  600.000  agricultural  credit  loans. 
"Us  is  a  good  beginning.  But  I  think 
we  need  to  expand  this  effort  and  use  it 
as  an  incentive  for  more  comprehensive 
^lorm  in  many  coimtries. 

I  want  to  commend  the  U.S.  Internal 
«evenue  Senace  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance rendered  the  Latin  American  na- 
nons  in  the  field  of  tax  reform.  This 
assistance  has  helped  the  Latin  Ameri- 
^jpnations  to  overhaul  tax  laws,  In- 
'•'**««  Income  taxes,  prosecute  for  tax 
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evasion  and  expand  inspection  senlces. 
In  many  countries  revenue  collections 
have  increased  as  much  as  30  percent. 

But  we  cannot  be  complacent.  Most 
Latin  American  tax  systems  are  still 
more  or  less  regressive.  Until  necessary 
austerity  and  currency  stablization  pro- 
grams are  based  more  substantially  on 
income  taxes  or  taxes  on  unproductive 
large  landholdings  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments will  be  accused  of  instituting 
austerity  for  the  poor  but  not  for  the 
rich.  We  need  to  continue  to  encourage 
sound  Latin  monetary  policies  but  I 
think  we  must  do  more  to  encourage 
underlying  fiscal  reform. 

Finally.  I  want  to  mention  the  effect 
of  the  Alliance  on  the  democratic  po- 
litical development  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  Alliance  has  helped  to  put  author- 
itarian or  oligarchical  governments  on 
the  defensive  on  questions  of  reform.  In 
this  sense  the  Alliance  has  furthered  the 
political  fortunes  of  those  groups  who 
were  already  committed  to  agrarian  and 
fiscal  reforms.  Democratic  reformers 
triumphed  over  both  the  oligarchical 
parlies  and  the  Communists  in  Peru  In 
1963.  and  in  Chile  in  1964.  A  reformist 
military  regime  is  evolving  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Acci6n  Democrt«tica  in  Venezuela  has 
survived  massive  Communist  terrorism 
and  threats  of  rightwing  coups. 

But  we  need  to  do  more  to  encourage 
thejlevelopment  of  democratic  and  self- 
help  institutions.  Title  EX  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1967,  passed  by 
this  body,  could  do  a  great  deal  to  en- 
courage AID  to  take  more  initiative  on 
this  question.    Title  EX  states: 

In  cajxylng  out  programs  authorized  in 
this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
assuring  maximum  participation  In  the  task 
of  economic  development  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries,  through 
the  enoouragement  of  democratic  private 
and  local  government  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  already  scored  impressive  achieve- 
ments. But  the  task  before  us  is  still  Im- 
mense. The  American  Republics  in  part- 
nership must  do  more  to  bring  ecoiK>mic 
development,  social  justice,  and  political 
liberty  to  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t2ie  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  that  great 
Qreek  American  organization.  AHEPA, 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association,  on  the  opening  of  Its 
44th  supreme  convention  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 14, 1966,  at  th*  Sheraton  Park.Hotel 
here  in  Washingtoh.  D.C. 

It  has  been,  reliably  reported  that  al- 
though some  Greek  costumes  were  in 
evidence,  mostly  oh  little  girls,  that  al- 
though some  of  the  older  Greek  Ameri- 
cans in  attendance  spoke  English  with 


slight  traces  of  an  accent  which  might 
have  been  Mediterranean  in  origin,  and 
that  although  strains  of  Greek  music 
could  be  heard  now  and  then,  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  and  the  announced 
themes  of  the  first  day  of  the  44th  Su- 
preme Convention  of  AHEPA  were  Amer- 
ican, enthusiastically  and  patriotically 
American. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  was  founded  in 
1922  to  help  Greek  Americans  find  jobs, 
become  American  citizens,  and  assumi^ 
their  rightful  place  in  the  American 
communities  in  which  they  lived. 

Over  the  years  it  has  grown  and  de- 
veloped into  a  social  and  charitable  or- 
ganization that  helps  to  unite  Greeks 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  li 
has  a  membership  of  over  46,000. 

AHEPA  has  placed  its  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Its  avowed  mission  in 
this  area  has  been  described  by  AHEPA 
in  the  following  spirited  words: 

AHEPA  has  never  faUed  to  constantly 
preach  the  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  tJnlted 
States  of  America,  and  to  advocate  and  teach 
the  highest  form  of  patriotic  sentlawst*  of 
national  honor  and  national  service.  ...  It 
serves  loyoUy  and  courageously  the  beet  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  our  adopted 
home  and  country. 

It  was  characteristic  of  AHEPA 's  em- 
phasis en  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  religion  that  its  con- 
vention was  opened  by  the  prayers  of 
Archbishop  lakovos,  primate  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and 
South  America. 

Ever  since  its  founding,  AHEPA  has 
aided  charitable,  educatlcmal,  and  com- 
munity projects.  Scholarships  have  been 
granted  to  students,  relief  organized  for 
the  victims  of  earthquakes,  floods,  and 
hurricanes  here  in  America,  in  Greece, 
in  Turkey,  and  in  Bcuador.  The  patri- 
archates of  Jenisalem  and  Constanti- 
nople have  been  helped,  and  hospitals, 
health  centers,  and  agricultural  schools 
have  been  built  in  the  Greek  homeland. 
AHEPA  was  the  guiding  force  of  the 
Greek  War  Relief  Association,  and  sold 
over  $500  million  of  UjB.  war  bonds. 

Today  AHEPA  has  four  separate  divi- 
sions which  carry  on  its  great  work,  the 
senior  men's  and  women's  divisions  and 
the  junior  men's  and  women's  divisions. 
Each  division  has  a  separate  educational 
fund  which  It  administers  and  for  which 
it  solicits  contributions.  At  the  Conven- 
tion these  groups  will  review  seijarately 
their  constructive  work  during  the  past 
year,  and  prtan  ahead  for  even  greatei 
achievements  during  the  year  to  come. 

I  wish  AHEPA  a  proud  and  prosperous 
future,  and  salute  all  Greek-Americans 
on  this  occasion  of  AHEPA 's  44th  anni- 
versary. 


PUNTA  DEL  ESTE  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonaganI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
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There  wu  no  objection. 
liir.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  SpeAker,  today 
marlcs  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  the  Peoples  of 
America  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  the  basic  Inter-Amerlcan  agree- 
ments which  established  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Five  years  ago  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress was  an  idea;  today  it  Is  a  tangible 
reality  whose  achievements  are  many 
and  whose  contributions  to  the  social  and 
economic  advancement  of  the  Americas 
are  Immeasurable. 

Over  the  past  2  years  alone  there  has 
been  a  2.5  percent  or  better  Increase  in 
the  per  capita  gross  national  mxxluot  in 
Latin  America. 

In  the  field  of  education,  textbooks 
distributed  to  Latin  American  coxmtries 
have  totaled  »PiW)xlmateiy  14.268.000  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966.  ATD-assisted 
ciasanxxn  construction  has  totaled  27.- 
000  units  thus  far.  More  than  38.000 
teachers  have  graduated  from  AID-as- 
slsted  teacher  training  courses.  More 
than  100.000  teachers  have  profited  from 
Insenrlce  training  sessions  financed  all 
or  in  part  by  AID. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  more  than 
1,130,000  acres  of  land  have  been  newly 
irrigated  and  387,000  acres  have  been 
reclaimed  by  clearing  and  draining  imder 
AID  projects.  Supervised  agricultural 
credit  loans  totaling  $337  million  have 
been  extended  to  682,000  persons  through 
ftaeal  year  1966. 

Housing  constructed  through  AID  fi- 
nancing in  fiscal  years  1065  and  1966 
have  exceeded  133.000  units,  providing 
better  living  conditions  for  approximate- 
ly 790,000  people.  By  December  106S,  90 
aaTlngs  and  loan  aaaoclationa  with  360,- 
000  members  had  been  estabUshed. 
Homes  financed  totaled  41,000  while  net 
savings  were  $113  million. 

About  1.200  health  centers  and  88  mo- 
^^'xK\»  health  units  are  now  in  (deration. 
I  -"^  iBoreaaing  from  686  and  61  re«>ectively 
in  July  1964.  Vaocinatlmis  against  mea- 
ales,  mallpox.  and  cholera  have  bene- 
fited over  4  million  people  and  malaria 
owUcation  programs  protect  100  million 
poaons.  More  tban  2700  rural  wells  and 
1170  potable  water  supply  systems  serv- 
ing 14.S00,000  have  been  completed  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

Miany  countries  in  Latin  America  have 
begun  to  remedy  their  own  problems  by 
initiating  national  planning  measures  as 
well  as  tax  and  land  reforms.  By  the  end 
of  1965  national  development  plans  have 
been  submitted  by  IS  nations.  With  the 
help  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  18 
countries  have  benefited  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  taxes.  Increased  effectiveness 
of  tax  administration  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  for  aU  of  Latin 
America,  total  tax  revenues  IncrefMed  26 
percent  from  1960  to  1964;  from  $7.3  bU- 
llon  In  1960  to  $9.2  billion  in  1964.  Land 
reform  institutes  and  agencies  in  15 
countries  are  working  not  only  to  dis- 
tribute land  but  also  to  provide  better 
exten8l.on.  production  and  maricetlng 
services. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unique  out- 
growths of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  This  orga- 
niaaUon  is  comp^Md  of  a  nationwide  net 
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work  of  private.  Aonproflt  groups  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  partnership  with  their  Latin 
American  counterparts  to  stimulate  ac- 
tion for  their  mutual  economic,  cultural, 
and  social  devetopment.  In  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  Connecticut 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  are  currently 
working  with  the  leaders  of  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Paralba  on  39  projects  including 
a  300-year-old  hospital;  a  university;  the 
only  pediatrics  hospital  in  the  north- 
east—now  serving  22  million  people;  2 
institutes  for  the  blind;  emergency  health 
and  maternity  posts;  elementary,  high, 
and  commercial  schools;  a  home  for  the 
aged;  2  orphanages  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

These  statistics  Indicate  the  remark- 
able progress  that  has  been  made  in  Latin 
America  since  the  initiation  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  But  statistics  alone 
cannot  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
Alliance  was  origtially  motivated  by  the 
idea  that  the  only  effective  way  to  ensure 
Latin  American  order  and  stability  was 
to  eradicate  the  Causes  of  social  unrest 
and  disorder — poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
and  so  forth.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
thus  far  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
countless  numbei«  of  Lathi  Americans, 
It  has  helped  to  create  an  economic  and 
social  atanosphere  In  which  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  millions  can  become  real- 
ized— not  through!  violent  revolution  but 
rather  through  peaceful  reform  and 
progress. 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  the  prospects 
for  the  development  of  Lathi  America 
are  bright.  We  can  justly  be  proud  that 
at  least  in  Latin  America  we  have  faced 
up  to  what  our  late  and  beloved  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  called  the  challenge  of 
the  sixties. 


WAR  ON  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mo^fAGAN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Natiiral  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the'  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  I  am  inthnately  ac- 
quainted with  the  widespread  pollution 
of  our  water  resources  caused  by  indus- 
trial and  sewage  discharges. 

On-site  inspections  of  some  of  our 
great  waterways  have  convinced  me  that 
action  must  be  talaen  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  Irreparable  damage 
to  our  supply  of  clean,   usable  water. 

The  neglect  and  mistakes  of  the  past 
have  compounded  the  problems  which 
we  face  today.  Only  by  attacking  water 
pollution  on  a  comprehensive  basis  and 
with  a  willhigness  to  expend  the  funds 
necessary  to  do  the  job  will  we  rid  our- 
selves of  a  menace  which  Is  rapidly 
turning  our  great  waterways  into  stag- 
nant sewers. 

With  these  goal*  In  mind,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation— H.R.  17011— aimed 
at  attacking  water  pollution  on  a  broad 
river-bashi  basis.     This  bill  would  au- 


thorize $6  billion  In  Federal  fundj 
through  fiscal  year  1972  for  use  In  con- 
junction  with  States  which  meet  certain 
basic  criteria  in  the  planning  and  con- 
structlon  of  sewage  treatment  facilities 
Funds  are  also  provided  for  accelerated 
research  into  sewage  treatment  and  dem- 
onstration grants. 

I  have  long  been  active  in  the  drive 
against  water  pollution.  The  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  began  intensive 
investigation  into  the  problem  in  early 
1963.  The  passage  of  the  Water  QuaUty 
Act  of  1965  marked  a  significant  step 
forward  in  this  fight  agahist  water  pol- 
lution and  It  must  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. Unless  we  begin  thinking  in 
terms  of  an  all-out  war  on  pollution  the 
money  we  Invest  and  the  efforts  we  ex- 
pend will  be  In  vain.  We  are  at  a  point 
where  the  onrush  of  pollution  is  rt^jldiy 
outdistancing  the  limited  efforts  we  have 
made  thus  far.  We  are  faced  with  the 
proverbial  dilemma  of  sinking  or  swim- 
ming and  I  for  one  do  not  choose  to 
drown  In  our  own  droppings.  I  urge  im- 
mediate consideration  and  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


I 
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ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Praser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  5 
years  after  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
met  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  to  pledge 
Jointly  an  effort  to  transform  a  hemi- 
sphere, is  a  time  to  take  stock  of  our 
achievements.  Equally  hnportant,  today 
reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  reaffirm- 
ing our  commitment  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

What  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
pledged  in  1961  was  something  very  dif- 
ferent than  a  purely  economic  program. 
While  the  goals  were  in  many  instances 
economic,  the  steps  required  for  their 
achievement  required  much  more  than  a 
solely  economic  effort.  For  example, 
economic  benefits  flow  from  tax  reform. 
But,  as  we  know  from  our  own  history, 
a  new  Nation's  approach  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  resoiirces,  which  major  tax  re- 
form entails,  has  social  Impllcatlom 
going  far  beyond  the  mechanics  by  which 
increased  revenues  are  raised. 

And,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  the 
effort  with  general  implications  that 
achievement  of  Alliance  goals  requires. 
These  countries  are  not  merely  embarked 
on  a  program  to  rebuild  institutions  at 
Ehirope  was  in  a  position  to  do  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  Nor  do  they  have  time 
to  evolve  them  gradually  as  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  do  in  the  course 
of  a  prosperous  but  geographically  and 
ideologically  secure  history. 

The  Alliance  instead  Is  an  attempt  at 
self-imposed,  forced-draft  evolution  in 
which  an  effort  is  being  made  to  create 
institutions  affecthig  the  gamut  of  na- 
tional life  within  a  brief  period.    And 


this  undertaking,  difficult  as  we  know  it 
can  be,  is  going  forward.  A  few  examples 
Illustrate  this  movement,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Prom  1960  to  1964  total  tax  revenues 
Increased  in  Latin  America  26  percent. 
Nine  countries  have  adopted  legislation 
for  more  equitable  and  modern  tax  sys- 
tems. With  the  help  of  the  UJS.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  effective  programs  for 
the  audit  and  investigation  of  tax  re- 
turns have  been  or  are  being  established 
In  13  countries.  Eleven  countries  have 
established  in-country  training  orga- 
nizations. Seven  have  started  or  are 
starting  active  programs  to  imcover 
fraud. 

Land  reform  institutions  and  agencies 
are  working  In  15  countries  not  only 
to  distribute  land,  but  to  provide  better 
production  and  marketing  services. 

Fifteen  countries  have  to  date  pre- 
pared and  submitted  development  plans 
as  called  for  by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este. 

Through  the  Inter- American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Latin 
Americans  are  taking  a  hard  look  at 
their  own  programs,  with  the  Committee 
each  year  reviewing  the  development 
programs  of  the  Alliance  members. 

Latin  American  savings — the  measure 
of  Latin  America's  investment  in  Itself — 
have  increased  as  a  percent  of  Its  gross 
national  product,  as  well  as  in  real  terms. 

As  a  result  of  Its  integration  program, 
trade  among  the  five  members  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  has 
doubled  within  the  past  2  years. 

The  Alliance  effort  is  also  seen  In  proj  - 
ects  made  possible  with  U.S.  assistance, 
but  for  which  host  country  Involvement 
has  been  essential.  For  example,  with 
our  help  600,000  agricultural  credit  loans 
have  been  extended,  benefiting  3  million 
people.  Some  160,000  teachers  have  par- 
ticipated ift  training  programs. 

Prom  1962  to  1965  the  nimiber  of  credit 
unions  increased  from  432  to  1,930,  and 
savings  increased  sevenfold. 

Beyond  these  indicators.  Mr.  Speaker. 
lies  a  further  reality.  As  each  of  us 
blows,  few  good  programs,  particularly 
programs  which  affect  the  social  struc- 
ture of  a  nation,  have  ever  been  brought 
Into  being  without  intense  political  ef- 
fort. For  every  new  proposition,  one  can 
usually  expect  some  opposition,  often 
with  considerable  strength  behind  it. 

Granted  that  the  nations  of  the  hem- 
isphere have  pledged  themselves  to 
achieve  Alliance  goals,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  pledge  alone  does  not  reduce 
the  problem  to  a  purely  mechanical  one 
of  devising  suitable  means.  The  Alliance 
must  be  seen  in  true  context  as  a  poUt- 
ical  effort,  an  effort  in  which  for  every 
step  forward,  the  leadership,  just  as  in 
this  country,  must  muster  support  and 
must  have  the  courage  to  push  ahead, 
sometimes  in  the  face  of  serious  obsta- 
cles. For  this  reason,  our  continuing 
commitment  to  the  Alliance  requires 
more  than  helping  with  needed  resources, 
w  important  as  this  help  is.  We  are 
aw,  In  expresshig  our  faith  and  our 
readiness  to  stand  by  that  faith,  giving 
ropport  to  the  leadership  and  the  people 
or  Latin  America,  who  must  deal  with 
me  difficult  pohtlcal  and  social  task  of 
«»ving  their  countries  along  the  path  of 
development. 


URBAN     MASS     TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP   1966 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr..  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1966.  I  could  not  do  othenvise  be- 
cause this  bill  will  help  my  own  city  of 
New  York.  But  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  say  to  the  House  that  I  regard  the 
bill  as  a  disappointment.  Since  we  first 
enacted  this  legislation  2  years  ago,  the 
mass  transit  problem  in  our  major  cities 
has  become  worse.  The  fault,  of  course, 
is  not  hi  the  bill  Itself,  but  in  that  the 
bill  does  not  do  enough.  The  less  than 
$20  million  for  which  New  York  State  Is 
eligible  and  which  all  its  major  cities  can 
call  upon  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
total  subway  deficit  of  New  York  City 
alone.  That  $20  million,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
scarcely  a  signifloant  sum.  It  is  an  insig- 
nificant sum  even  to  Atlanta,  a  far 
smaller  city,  wBlch  currently  plans  a 
$300  million  mass  transit  system.  Yet, 
much  to  my  chagrin.  Congress  has  even 
cut  the  authorization  for  the  program. 
So  I  must  observe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  embodies  many  good  intentions  but 
Is  weak  on  substance.  I  support  the  bill, 
but  not  writhout  hope  that  In  future  years 
we  vrtll  see  fit  to  finance  this  program 
the  way  it  should  be  financed. 


LEGISLATION   TO  ADJUST  STATUS 
OF'CUBAN  REFUGEES — PART  m 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gh-bert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  on  May  24.  1966 — 
H.R.  15183 — to  permit  Cuban  refugees  in 
the  United  States  to  adjust  their  status 
and  become  permanent  residents,  has 
been  the  basis  for  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Today,  Dr.  EUen  Winston.  Com- 
missioner of  Welfare.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Thomas.  Director  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  program,  of  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration, appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
House  that  these  witnesses,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cuban  refugee  problems, 
join  with  the  Honorable  George  Ball. 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Honorable  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  recommending  and  sup- 
porting my  bill,  HJR.  15183. 

Both  Dr.  Winston  and  Mr.  Thomas 
were  candid  in  stating  that  the  real  bene- 
factor of  this  legislation  would  be  the 
United  States.  The  Cubans  have  brought 
to  this  country  various  professional,  as 


well  as  occupatl<maI  skills,  which  cannot 
be  fully  utilized  as  long  as  the  Cubans  are 
in  a  limbo-parole  status.  Perhaps,  the 
most  obvious  example  evolves  around 
those  Cuban  physicians  who  held  posi- 
tions of  great  re«x>nsibility  in  their  na- 
tive country,  but  in  the  United  States, 
due  to  a  lack  of  permanent  resident  sta- 
tus, are  relegated  to  intern  positions. 
This  is  particularly  tragic  since  most 
communities  greatly  need  increased  med- 
ical facilities. 

Facts  developed  in  the  course  of  testi- 
mony this  morning  flrmy  establish  that 
the  Cubans  have  made  a  splendid  assim- 
ilation throughout  the  50  States.  The 
problem  remains,  however,  that  due  to 
their  parole  status,  the  Cubans  (k>  not 
have  that  desired  sense  of  belonging  in 
the  community.  This  is  compounded 
by  the  financial  hardship  resisting  from 
the  underemployed  position  in  which 
they  find  themselves. 

I  trust  that  the  subcommittee  will  see 
fit,  based  upon  all  of  the  favorable  evi- 
dence in  the  record,  to  report  my  bill, 
H.R.  15183,  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  6[>eaker,  I  seek  permission  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  excellent  state- 
ment of  Dr  Ellen  Winston,  Commis- 
sioner of  Welxare,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  today. 

STATXMnrr    or    Bllzw    Wdmtoh,    Comkib- 

SIOKBl,    WELTARX   AOKimSTBATION,   17.8.    DS- 

PABTMENT  or  Health,  SotrCAnoif,  ams 
Welfabk  Betokk  SiTBCoicMTrrcB  No.  1  or 
THK    CoMicmxa     ok    TK»    jTmiCIAKT.    U.B. 

HOT7SI  or  RKParsENTATZTXB,  AxrousT  17,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and  MmnbATS  of  the  CTom- 

mltt«e;  I  am  Ellen  Winston,  Oommla&loner 
of  Welfare,  Department  of  He*IUi,  savicatlon, 
and  Welfare.  With  me  U  Mr.  John  F. 
Thomaa,  DU-ector  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Pro- 
gram, of  the  Welfare  Administration. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore your  Commlttoe.  A  cUacua&lon  of  legla- 
latlon  to  permit  the  adjustment  of  the  status 
of  Cuban  refugee  parolees  to  that  of  per- 
manent residents  of  the  United  States  is  of 
pcirtlcular  Interest  to  our  office. 

On  February  3.  1961,  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  directed  the  Department  of 
HeaJth,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  implement 
a  nine-point  Cuban  Refugee  Program.  One  oif 
the  major  objectives  of  this  directive  was  the 
reduction — on  the  principal  port-of-entry, 
Miami,  Florida — of  the  burden  Impooed  on 
that  community  by  the  imact  of  large  num- 
bers of  escaping  Cuban  refugees.  To  do  this 
we  embarked  ui>on  a  strong  resettlement 
program  with  the  assistance  of  the  four  vol- 
untary agencies  for  resettlement  programs — 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
Church  World  Service,  International  Rescue 
Committee,  and  United  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society  Service.  In  helping  move  these 
people  to  other  areas  of  the  United  States, 
two  objectives  were  achieved.  First,  the 
impact  on  Miami  was  kept  to  a  Tntnimum 
Second,  the  refugee  was  assisted  In  moving 
to  an  area  where  more  Jobs  were  available 
and  he  could  achieve  self-support. 

I  believe  It  will  be  helpful  at  this  point  If 
I  were  to  introduce  some  statistical  data 
concerning  Cuban  refugee  arrivals  In  the 
United  States.  For  clarity  I  will  put  this 
Information  within  a  framework  of  time 
covering   three  periods. 

riHST  pkuod:   jAircrART   i*s»-octobcr   isea 
As  the  Cuban  government  began  to  enact, 
In    early    1959,    Agrarian    Reform    laws    and 
other  measures  to  confiscate  private  enter- 
prises— large   numbers  of  Cubans  began  to 
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Mvk  Mylum  In  the  United  Statw.  Move- 
jnent  oootlnued  In  IMO  u  the  Cuban  gov- 
•nuxMnt  lnt«naUL«d  lu  effotta  to  con&Bcate 
prlv»t«  buslneuea.  lAter  in  1991  and  early 
1963,  M  the  Cuban  government  movtA  Into 
the  management  of  the  seized  propertlee, 
profeaalonals  and  technicians  ot  all  typ«g  be- 
gan to  depart  from  Cuba. 

In  January  of  1901  United  States  Consular 
ofltoea  In  Cuba  were  closed  aa  our  Oovernment 
■eTered  dtplomaUc  ralaUona.  Bowerer,  Cu- 
baaa  continued  to  flee  In  ev«^  Incnaaing 
numbers  aaalated  by  a  viaa  vMimr  arrange- 
ment. During  this  first  period  commercial 
transportation  continued  to  service. the  Ha- 
▼ana-Mlaml  rxnite.  and  arrivals  were  at  a 
rate  at  about  1,800  refugees  a  week. 

Reacting  to  the  PresAdint's  dlrecUve.  the 
Oepartmant  of  Health.  Bdnoatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare HtatoUaiMd  a  Cuban  R«f  ug«e  ttnergency 
Cent«r  In  lilami  In  rebruwy  of  1B01.  which 
has  served  as  the  focal  point  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Ciihan  Refugee  Program.  Regis- 
tration at  the  Center  Is  voluntary.  Only 
Uiow  who  need  and  ask  for  our  services  are 
registered. 

SBcoiro  pxaxos:  octobts  i«82-octobbi  ises 
By  the  time  of  the  missile  crisis  in  Octo- 
ber, 1902,  when  all  commercial  transporta- 
tion from  Ci^M  to  the  rrnlte<A3tates  was 
stopped,  over  108,000  Cubans  h9  registered 
at  the  Mliani  Center.  The  vast  majority 
were  stUl  in  Miami,  and  over  08,000  of  them 
were  receiving  ananclai  asalstanee  from  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

.  The  resultant  sharp  decline  In  arrivals — 
due  to  la^k  of  transportation— permitted  us 
to  embark  on  an  Intensive  study  of  the  ref- 
ugees In  Miami.  Information  from  case 
interviews  was  coded  for  data  processing 
analysis.  This  process  promptly  Identified 
ttiose  persons  capable  of  accepting  a  reseUle- 
ment  oi^>ortunlty.  and,  what  is  more  Impor- 
tant, thoss  requiring  Individual  attention 
In  order  to  prepan  them  for  a  rssettlement 
opportunity. 


ocTosaa  i« 

By  October  3.  1905  when  President  John- 
Moa  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
accept  any  Cuban  who  sought  asylxmi  here 
and  the  current  influx  began,  over  93,000 
refugees  had  been  resettled  from  Miami.  As- 
sodated  with  this  was  a  drop  in  the  number 
of  peraona  receiving  public  assistance  in  Mi- 
ami from  08  thousand  to  17  thousand  per- 


The  currently  orderly  entry  by  airlift, 
which  started  December  1,  190S,  had  trans- 
ported 30.487  refugees  Into  the  United 
'Stotes  as  of  August- 5,  1908.  As  of  the  same 
period  30.838  refugees  had  been  resettled  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  These  new  ar- 
rivals have  been  paroled  Into  the  country. 
Adding  these  new  arrivals  to  those  previous- 
ly registered  at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Center 
we  now  have  311.476  Cubans  registered.  Of 
thU  total  110,670  have  been  resettled  aviray 
from  the  Miami  area  through  the  splendid 
cooperation  with  the  four  national  volun- 
tary agencies. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  us  to  distinguish 
what  portion  of  our  services  concerns  only 
parolees.  I  believe  you  have  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — whose  responsibility  It 
Is  to  keep  records  on  persons  entering  our 
country.  In  that  testimony  are  identified, 
as  of  June  30,  1900,  over  108.000  Cuban  ref- 
ugees paroled  Into  the  United  States,  who 
have  been  admitted  since  January  of  19S8. 

The  Committee  may  find  Interesting  cer- 
tain data  concerning  Cuban  Refugee  Pro- 
gT«m  ezpendlttirea.  From  1901  through 
fiscal  year  1900.  some  8214.081.000  were  obli- 
gated to  carry  out  the  rssponslbUitlss  of 
the  proKram.  Fiscal  year  1900  eipsndltuTvs 
were  about  $38  bUllon.  Some  of  the  major 
activities  during  the  fiscal  year  1888  were  as 
toUowi: 


(a)  An  avorage  4f  16,464  persons  monthly 
received  financial  assistance  in  Miami, 

(b)  From  Febru^y  1961  through  June  30, 
1968  over  116,000  Cuban  refugees  were  re- 
settled away  from  lllami.  During  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1966.  we  gave 'financial  assistance  to  an 
average  of  about  iXXiO  a  month  at  their  new 
locations  or  well  upder  four  percent. 

(c)  aefugees  r«celviug  hoepltallzatlon. 
Including  outpatient  services: 

In  Miami  Hospitals:  13,145  persons  re- 
ceived care. 

Refugee  Center  Clinic:  about  24,000  per- 
sons required  80,000  outpatient  services  and 
examinations.  (Extluslve  of  medical  screen- 
ing of  new  arrivals). 

(d)  The  averagt  nxunber  of  unaccom- 
panied children  In  foster  homes  or  Institu- 
tions: 1,348. 

(e)  The  average  tumber  of  Cuban  children 
In  the  Mlaml/Dadt  County  school  system: 
16.330. 

(f)  Approximately  1,600,000  hours  of  Eng- 
lish and  vocational  training  were  provided 
refugees,  enhancing  their  resettlement  and 
employment  potentials. 

(g)  Loans  were  provided  to  3.500  college 
students  during  thfl  year.  (The  Cuban  Refu- 
gee Student  Loan  Hrogram  Is  patterned  after 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.) 

I  present  these  statistics  to  emphasize  the 
extent  of  our  servloee  to  the  refugees  and 
to  attest  to  their  dttlre  to  become  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

In  general,  we  have  found  the  Cuban 
refugees  to  be  cooperative  and  worthy  In 
every  respect  of  our  assistance.  Their  ex- 
cellent adjustment  to  the  communities  In 
which  they  have  resettled  has  more  than 
Justified  our  efforls  to  help  them.  Their 
good  work  record  has  prompted  many  em- 
ployers to  seek  them  out  for  job  opportuni- 
ties. In  fact,  only  a  few  of  these  resettled 
refugees  have  fou|»d  it  necessary  to  seek 
public  assistance,  and  then  Illness  U  the 
major  cause  for  the  temporary  set-back. 
Occasionally  the  Healthy  find  It  necessary 
early  in  resettlement  to  seek  temporary  help, 
but  by  and  large  the  Cuban  refugee,  through 
good  work  habits,  apd  motivated  toward  self- 
support,  has  adjusted  In  the  United  States 
as  far  as  his  Imml^tlon  status  permits, 

r/nemployment  la  not  the  parolee's  prob- 
lem: It  Is  under-etoployment  that  plagues 
the  Cuban  parolee  Ip  this  country.  Employ- 
ment In  a  professlpn  or  a  skilled  trade  Is 
more  stable  than  work  In  unskilled  Jobs.  And 
stable  employment  permits  savings;  the  ac- 
quisition of  Insurance  for  hospitalization 
and  medical  coverage;  of  unemployment 
compensation  eUgiblllty  With  these  re- 
sources the  refuges  continues  to  be  finan- 
cially Independent.  The  parolees  are  not 
fortunate  In  this  respect  since  they  do  not 
qualify  for  many  Jo^s  which  represent  many 
skills  and  professions  In  which  we  are  in 
short  supply. 

Without  doubt  the  Cuban  professional. 
paroled  Into  the  United  States,  Is  the  most 
seriously  affected  Hy  this  situation,  I  will 
list  for  the  record  some  of  the  work  areas 
where  permanent  residence  or  citizenship  Is 
a  requirement  to  practice  legally: 

Architects,  24  Statee. 

Dentists.  45  State*  and  DC. 

Lawyers,  most  States, 

Professional  nursss,  22  States,  Puerto  Rico 
and  V.I. 

Practical  nurses.  S  States,  Puerto  Rico  and 
VJ. 

Physicians.  41  SUtee  and  Puerto  Rico, 

Public-school  teadhers,  most  States, 

Veterinarians.  29  States. 

I  do  not  want,  however,  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that  these  are  the  only  groups  of 
persons  adversely  affected  by  their  f Immigra- 
tion) status.  Equally  affected  are  other  pa- 
roled Cuban  refuge*  who  are  farced  to  seek 
a  lower  level  of  emj^loyment  than  one  oom- 
mensiirate  with  t^lr  skllla  and  abilities. 
Handicapped  by  lac^  of  English  In  early  re- 


settlement, the  parolee  nevertheless  workt 
hard,  tries  to  get  ahead.  Ha  goes  tbrough 
the  door  of  resettlement  with  great  hop*  in 
the  future.  However,  on  many  ocoasioos  thli 
hope  Is  shattered  If  the  new  Job  requin, 
bonding;  travel  out  of  the  country;  or  if  ii 
the  case  of  his  skill  learned  over  many  ywn 
a  license  Is  required.  We  cannot  reduce  this 
to  numbers,  but  from  the  staUstlca  1  bsve 
mentioned  you  may  conclude  that  wo  bav« 
had  some  discouraging  experlencee  In  den. 
ing  with  Individual  cases  and  their  employ- 
ment and  related  problems. 

The  refugee's  only  recourse  to  a  change 
to  Immigration  status  Is  to  pick  up  his  ttax- 
Uy  and  move  them  out  of  the  country  for 
an  Indefinite  period  of  time — at  greet  flnan- 
clal  expense — In  order  to  re-enter  as  a  rwl. 
dent.  Most  of  the  refugees  we  not  flnanclaliy 
able  to  make  this  move. 

If  I,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Welfars  Ad- 
ministration, failed  to  mention  the  deep  psy- 
chological aspectfi  of  this  problem  I  would 
be  remiss  In  my  responsibility  to  the  people 
the  Congress  has  entrusted  to  oiu-  care. 

Until  some  time  In  the  unforeseeable  fn- 
ture,  when  they  awe  able  to  return  to  th«r 
homeland,  the  refugees  will  be  nere  In  the 
United  States.  Thousands  have  been  tun 
for  seven  years.  Mamy  have  children  six  at 
seven  years  old,  bom  here  In  the  United 
States,  They  are  citizens  of  this  country. 
Their  parents  are  suspended  in  Umbo,  Older 
children  in  school,  and  young  adults  at  work 
have  Integrated  extremely  well.  They  are  at 
home  with  our  customs,  our  laws,  and  our 
society. 

Other  refugee  groups  have  benefited  from 
Congressional  action  similar  to  that  which 
Is  being  considered  here  today.  These  people 
have  proved  worthy  of  the  help  they  hare 
received  and  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
something  more  than  parolee  status. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  R^resenta- 
tlve  CixLEB  dated  August  10,  1966.  endoned 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation  under  dU- 
cusslon.  I  hope  that  my  testimony  today 
will  serve  to  support  that  endorsement.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
the  Chairman  or  Conunlttee  Members  may 
have. 


August  17,  1966 
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AN  INTER- AMERICAN  CULTURE 
CENTER 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ."  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  was  most  anxious  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Hah- 
NA]  in  calling  for  the  creation  of  an 
Inter-American  Cultural  Center. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  flowed 
not  merely  from  east  to  west,  but  also 
from  west  to  east.  The  pioneers  of  the 
west  came  first  from  the  south,  and  spoke 
Spanish.  They  left  behind  them  dtto 
named  in  Speuilsh — Los  Angeles.  San 
Antonio  and  dozens  of  others.  The  first 
explorers  in  the  Southwest  bore  the  fla< 
of  Spain,  and  sailed  from  Cadiz. 

Today,  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  the  Southwest  bear  Spanish  surname*. 
and  speak  the  language  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,  of  Peru  and  ColomtHa.  The  cul- 
ture from  which  they  come  is  a  great 
on^,  renowned  in  art,  literature  and  n»u- 
slc.X.We  appreciate  all  too  little  the  rich 


heriuge  of  Spain,  and  know  all  too  little 
of  Its  importance  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Ours  is  a  shrinking  world,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  know  our  neighbors,  and 
help  them  to  know  us.  An  Inter- Ameri- 
can Cultural  Center  would  help  Immeas- 
urably In  such  an  endeavor,  by  celebrat- 
ing the  magnificent  past  and  the  promis- 
ing future  of  our  hemisphere.  Ours  Is  a 
world  across  which  bridges  of  under- 
standing tuid  friendship  must  be  built, 
and  the  cultural  center  would  be  Just 
such  a  bridge. 
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THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  AND 
PUNTA  DEL  ESTE 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  were  still  blue- 
prints for  action.  Today  the  Alliance 
and  the  principles  embodied  in  its  char- 
ter are  a  living  reality.  A  reality  which 
Is  illustrated  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Latin  America  by  such  achievements  as 
36  new  universities,  27,000  new  class- 
rooms, 1,200  new  health  centers,  1.130,- 
000  new  acres  of  irrigated  farmland, 
160,000  more  university  students,  and 
138,000  newly  trained  school  teachers. 
There  has  been  heartening  progress  in 
many  other  areas  such  as  the  creation  of 
new  credit  facilities,  tax  reforms,  and 
land  redistribution. 

In  short  a  system  which  skeptics  said 
would  never  work  has  demonstrated  con- 
vincingly that  it  does.  The  people  of 
this  hemisphere  working  through  multi- 
lateral, international,  bilateral  and 
private  institutions  have  shown  that 
they  have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
solve  their  own  problems. 

The  most  important  demonstration  of 
the  Alliance's  effectiveness  is  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America.  There 
Is  new  hope  today  in  the  remote  villages 
and  in  the  barrios  of  the  large  cities.  A 
hope  generated  by  the  knowledge  that 
there  Is  a  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease. 

The  Impact  of  the  Alliance  shows  also 
In  the  spirit  of  the  new  generation  of 
hemisphere  leaders.  With  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  their  governments, 
students  are  spending  pert  of  their  lives 
helping  others  to  learn  to  help  them- 
wves,  labor  leaders  are  lending  a  hand 
m  neighboring  countries  to  help  devel(«) 
»e  free  trade  union  movement,  and 
ouslnessmen  and  other  civic  leaders  are 
contributing  their  time  and  money  to  the 
™;toers  for  the  AUlance  program. 

The  fact  that  so  much  progress  has 
oeen  made  should  not.  however,  blind  us 
«  the  many  difficult  problems  which  lie 
•nead.  The  future  success  of  the  Alll- 
«ce  will  require  an  intensified  effort  on 
we  part  of  all  of  us.  This  program  is. 
nowever,  a  goal  which  we  set  ourselves 
» long  time  ago. 


We  bf  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
a  unique  heritage.  A  heritage  which  re- 
quires us  to  live  up  to  the  principles 
which  led  our  ancestors  to  break  with 
their  oolonial  pasts  and  to  strike  out  on 
their  own.  These  principles  are  gadflies 
as  well  as  lodestones,  and  living  up  to 
them  involves  sacrifices  by  each  new 
generation. 

The  great  task  facing  our  own  genera- 
tion is  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
economic  and  social  development.  We 
have  the  resources  and  the  tools  to  do 
this.  The  unanswered  question  is 
whether  we  have  the  necessary  determi- 
nation. 

We  have  the  choice.  We  have  the 
moral  responsibility.  We  also  have  the 
certainty  that  if  we  fail  the  Ideals  which 
illuminated  the  lives  of  Jefferson.  Lin- 
coln, Juarez.  San  liiartin  and  O'Higgins 
Will  be  snuHed  out  in  the  slums  of  this 
hemisphere. 


ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON     ON    THE    FIFTH    AN- 
NIVERSARY    OP    THE     ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS,  PAN  AMERICAN 
HEALTH  UNION.  AUGUST  17,  1966 
Mr.  MACKAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradimas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneotis  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  Ambassadors  from  the  Republics  of 
Latin  America,  of  hearing  a  splendid 
address  by  President  Johnson  oh  the  oc- 
casion of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  President's  ad- 
dress today  represents  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  As  the  President 
said: 

The  Alliance  la  not  a  Marshall  plan  to  re- 
build war-torn  economies.  Nor  Is  it  a  pro- 
gram of  handout!  to  bolster  the  status  quo. 
The  aim  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  la  to 
build  new  societies.  Its  method  is  to  build 
democratically  through  a  partnership  of  all. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  President  Johnson  related  our  ef- 
forts here  in  the  United  States  to  solve 
by  peaceful  and  democratic  means  some 
of  the  great  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems with  which  our  own  cotmtry  Is  faced 
to  the  challenges  confronting  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America.  As  the  President  said 
of  our  own  experience : 

We  know  that  social  progress  and  economic 
change  under  liberty  are  the  only  acceptable 
roads  to  naUonal  vitality  and  Indlvldiua 
dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  its  shortcomings  but  we  have  made 
significant  headway  in  Latin  America 
under  it.  I  believe  the  President's  ad- 
dress today  should  encourage  us  in  Con- 
gress to  continue  our  support  of  this 
program  while  at  the  same  time  the 
President's  remarks  should  stimulate  the 


leaders  of  Latin  America  to  even  greater 
efforts  to  bring  their  countries  into  the 
20th  century.  If  we  in  the  United  States 
are  to  continue  to  vote  our  tax  moneys 
to  support  the  purposes  of  the  AUlance 
for  Progress,  surely  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  political  leaders  of  Latin 
America  to  fail  to  undertake  with  all  pos- 
sible vigor  self-help  measures  such  as  tax 
reform  and  agrarian  reform,  for  such 
measures  represent  t^e  commitment  of 
their  own  countries  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoiu)  the 
text  of  President  Johnson's  significant 
address  today: 

Rbmaeks  of  thx  PacsmBTT  at  tkx  Pan  Ajcsx- 
ICAM  HXALTH  Union 

The  health  of  this  hemisphere  la  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house  In  which  we  have  aaaembied 
to  celebrate  the  FUth  Anniversary  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

From  this  building  Dr.  Horwlta  and  his 
staff  reach  to  the  far  comers  of  o\ii  oootanent 
to  combat  disease  and  to  minister  to  the 
aoedlcsLl  needs  of  people.  They  know  that 
not  only  the  claims  of  compasaton  and  per- 
8on*l  dignity  but  the  promise  of  eoonotalo 
prosperity  demand  sound  bodies  and  healthy 
environments. 

In  the  field  of  pubUc  betUtb  the  Pan  Aznv. 
lean  Health  Organisation  was  an  early  (ore- 
runner  of  the  Alliance  (or  Progress.  Today 
It  Is  an  integral  part. 

I 

Plve  years  ago  the  American  OovemmentB 
embarked  on  this  audacious  experiment.  We 
were  neither  cautious  In  concept  nor  timid 
in  scope,  for  we  knew  that  our  common 
purpose  was  to  make  a  new  kind  of  revolu- 
tion. 

The  great  question  of  the  hemisphere  was: 
can  change  come  about  peacefully  and  con- 
structively. In  freedom,  or  must  It  rise  from 
the  wreckage  of  violence  and  destruction? 

Our  answer  began  with  the  Act  of  Bogota 
In  1960. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  K»te  and  the 
progress  of  Hve  years  have  confirmed  that 
answer.  The  republics  of  this  hemisphere 
have  shown  that  deep  social  change  Is  com- 
patible with  peace,  conaistcnt  with  democ- 
racy, and  consonant  with  individual  liberty. 

We  have  sounded  a  svire  and  certain  note 

that  great  change  can  be  wrought  by  reason 
and  not  rifles,  by  builders  and  not  bullets. 

The  Alliance  la  not  a  UarsbaU  Plan  to  re- 
build war-torn  economies.  Nor  is  It  a  pro- 
gram ot  handouts  to  bolster  tlie  status  quo. 
The  aim  of  the  Alliance  for  I^x>gress  is  to 
build  new  societies.  lu  method  is  to  build 
democratically  through  a  partnership  of  all. 
Today  the  Alliance  Is  a  revolution  at  work — 
creating,  building,  transforming,  reaching 
forward  and  touching  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  millions. 

We  are  encouraged  today  because  t.*ie  aver* 
age  Latin  American  growth  rates  are  cow 
exceeding  the  minimum  goal  of  214  percent 
per  capita  set  forth  at  Punts  del  Bste.  But 
we  know  that  growth  charts  and  statutics  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  true  measure 
of  our  work  Is  Its  Impact  on  our  peoples. 

We  see  It  In  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  as 
they  move  into  new  classrooms  in  the  moun- 
tain plateaus  of  the  Andes  and  in  the  barrlas 
of  the  cities;  in  the  tsolated  Indians  of  re- 
mote villages  striving  to  become  part  of  larger 
national  oommunlties;  in  the  laborers  carv- 
ing roads  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  a  vast 
mountain  range  to  open  up  ths  heartland  of 
South  America;  in  the  farm  extension  agents 
and  In  the  campesino  who  for  the  flnt  time 
works  a  farm  he  can  call  his  own;  in  the 
workers  and  managers  building  great  new 
industries;  in  famUles  moving  from  the 
Blums  to  a  new  apartment  or  a  new  house. 
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W*  Me  tlM  Alliance  In  wholly  turn  Instttu- 
ttoiu  •«  oooper&tlTW.  derelopcneQt  banks  and 
unkuui  imlocik  the  eoerglM  and  naources  of 
thouMuida  ot  people  who  leam  the  atrength 
of  a  common  endeavor.  And  we  tee  It  In  new 
leglatatton  to  revamp  outdated  tax  atniotoree, 
to  modernise  obeolete  syeteme  at  land  tenure, 
and  to  renovate  |rct»alo  Inatltutloae  of  gov- 
erament. 

Beyond  theae  vlalble  aooompllahmenta  Ue 
profound  cbangea  In  attitude  from  which  the 
future  development  of  thia  hemlaphere  will 
flow.  For  the  AlUanee  haa  ahattered  the 
mytha  that  five  yeara  ago  threatened  Ita 
protnlae. 

It  baa  ahattered  the  myth  that  the  atatua 
quo  wlU  not  yield  to  progreaaive  ohangee  aa 
a  way  c€  mt.  Xt  haa  ahattered  the  myth 
that  the  natkma  of  the  hemlai^ere  oannot 
look  aeroaa  national  frontlera  to  their  alster 
nattona  In  the  aearch  for  common  aoluttona. 
It  haa  ahattered  the  myth  that  inflationary 
ependlnc  la  the  royal  road  to  nptd  develop- 
ment. And  It  haa  ahattered  the  myth  that 
Oommunlam  In  thla  hemlaphere  ie  the  wave 
of  the  future;  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Cuban 
P*op^  has  shown  Oommunlam's  writ  to  be 
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Th«  framan  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Kte  latMrad  under  no  Olualona.  They  know 
there  are  no  panaoeaa  for  pragraea.  And  ao 
they  charted  the  right,  but  hard,  oovne. 

They  cidlad  upon  the  hemisphere  to  mo- 
bUlge  public  and  private  reaouroee  for  dl- 
veratfled  Invaatment.  They  called  for  gov- 
emmanta  to  modemlee  public  aervieea,  taxa- 
Uon,  and  agriculture.  They  called  for  our 
natlona  to  mount  major  programa  In  educa- 
tion, health  and  hoxialng.  They  called  for 
Latin  America  to  move  toward  economic  In- 
tegration. And  they  caUed  for  lietter  trad- 
ing condltlona  and  Increaaed  external  finan- 
cial and  technical  cooperation  for  Latin 
America. 

Every  man  in  thla  room  knows  theae  are 
not  eaay  taaka.  But  we  also  know  that  the 
beginning  of  the  beginning  la  behind  lu. 
Now  we  muat  look  to  what  Ilea  ahead. 

n.  Tax  KONOKK  nfmaATiDir  or  latdt 


We  have  only  begun  to  meet  the  needa 
of  today,  and  theae  are  but  a  fraction  of 
thoae  of  tomorrow. 

If  praeent  trenda  continue,  the  popula- 
tton  of  the  hemlaphere  will  be  almoat  one 
biUloat  by  the  year  9000.  Two-thirda— eome 
9»  mlUlen— wm  live  in  Latin  America. 
ym»^»nt  may  be  done  through  programa  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  Latin 
America  faoaa  a  vaat  challenge. 

^um  production  ahould  Inereaae  by  6 
percent  every  year— double  the  preaent  rate. 
^At  leaat  140  million  new  Jobe  ahould  be 
created. 

Over  a  million  new  homes  should  be  built 
each  year. 

More  than  176,000  new  doctors  ahould  be 
trained  to  meet  only  minimum  requlre- 
menta. 

Hundreda  of  thousands  of  new  classrooms 
should  be  constructed. 

And  annual  per  capita  growth  ratea  should 
increaee  to  the  range  of  4  to  e  percent. 

Theee  requirements,  added  to  the  demands 
of  the  preaent,  mean  that  the  Alliance  muat 
aet  new  aighta. 

In  a  few  months  the  Preeldente  of  the 
American  RepuUlcs  will  meet  to  establish 
prioritiee  for  the  yeara  ahead.  Our  govem- 
mente  are  oarefuUy  and  thorotighly  pr^)ar- 
Ing  the  agenda  for  that  conference.  Some  of 
***•  yea  of  apeoial  concern  are  now 
emerging. 

-Vliet  amcmg  theee  la  the  economic  integra- 
tion of  Latin  America. 

The  queetlon  ia  whether  progreaa  lies 
ahead  in  unity  or  isolation.  Our  alater  re- 
pubUea  in  Latin  America  muat  decide  that 
question  for  themaelvee.  For  our  part,  we 
believe  that  effective  unity  is  vital  to  the 
needs  of  expanding  populations. 


In  the  total  devalopxnent  of  Latin  America, 
national  and  local  plans  and  projects  are  Im- 
portant, but  reglo»-wlde  plans  and  collabo- 
ration are  absolutely  essential.  Nineteen 
fertilizer  industries,  nineteen  steel  com- 
plexes, nineteen  Istilated  markeU,  and  nine- 
teen different  ayBtetne  of  tarllls  wooild  signify 
only  stagnatloD,  Inefficiency,  and  waste. 

We  are  ready,  therefore,  to  work  In  doee 
cooperation  toward  an  Integrated  Latin 
America.  As  the  other  repubJlca  axe  forming 
their  policies  to  ec<;elerate  this  movement, 
we  are  reviewing  the  opportunities  for  Joint 
action  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

To  my  fellow  Presidents,  I  pledge:  Move 
boldly  along  thia  path  and  the  United  States 
will  be  at  your  side. 

To  all  the  hemisphere  we  say :  Let  the  pace 
be  quickened.    Time  is  not  our  ally. 

The  path  to  economic  unity  and  growth  Is 
many-fold.  We  must  first  concentrate  on 
those  assets  wlthia  our  reach  that  are  not 
being  used  to  full  advantage. 

There  are  lands  lying  fallow  or  failing  to 
yield  their  potential  because  of  Inadequate 
techniques  or  too  little  fertilizer  or  not 
enough  equipment. 

There  are  factories  standing  idle  or  oper- 
ating at  reduced  capacity  because  production 
is  Inefflclent,  the  national  market  la  too 
small,  or  purchaslzig  power  too  low. 

There  are  human  resourcee  unused  because 
of  the  shortage  of  Jobs  or  the  absence  of 
BkllU. 

While  we  meet  theee  problems,  we  must 
also  prepare  to  coaquer  the  Inner  frontiers 
which  can  provide  living  room  and  resources 
for  generations  to  eome.  The  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes;  the  Water  systems  of  the  Gran 
Pantanal  River  Hate,  and  Orinoco;  and 
barely  touched  areas  of  Central  America  and 
Panama — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  fron- 
tiers which  beckon. 

m TH«  OTHXK  VISTAS 

But  not  every  frentier  is  geographic.  My 
fellow  American  Frealdenta  and  I  will  be 
greaUy  ooncemed  With  the  other  vistas  be- 
fore US. 

There  Is  educatlcti. 

The  Americas  of  ttie  70's  and  SO's  will  make 
large  demands  for  trained  men  and  women — 
not  only  for  engineers,  sclentista  and  agrono- 
mists to  guide  our  paths;  not  only  for  elec- 
tricians, oarpentera  and  machinists  to  use 
our  tools,  but  for  p<»ets,  artists  and  musicians 
to  enrich  our  lives. 

All  of  us  know  that  education  la  primarily 
a  national  task  to  be  done  with  local  re- 
sources. But  there  are  endeavors  where  more 
is  needed  and  wherf  the  Alliance  must  help: 
school  oonatructloa,  teacher  training,  and 
improved  admlnlstmtlon.  The  challenge  of 
vocaUonal  and  mo4em  higher  educaUon  Is 
wide  open — for  management,  technical  and 
administrative  skills  in  government  and  In 
private  buslnees. 

The  Alliance  so  far  has  only  scratched  a 
thin  mark  on  the  mass  of  illiteracy — although 
Latin  America  is  the  only  continent  in  the 
developing  world  where  t^jenumber  and  per- 
centage of  llllteratea  is  decnaslng  each  year. 
EducaUon  must  become  the  passion  of  us 
all.  Let  us  approach  this  challenge  dissatis- 
fied with  traditional  methods.  Let  us  adapt 
the  modem  miracles  of  science — radio  and 
television  and  audio-visual  techniques — to 
the  needs  of  our  chOdren  and,  Indeed  of  our 
adults. 

The  time  has  also  oome  to  develop  multi- 
national  institutlooB  for  advanced  training 
in  science  and  technclogy.    For  without  these 
Latin    America    wlU    suffer    the    oonUnued 
"brain  drain"  of  aoofte  of  ita  ableet  youth. 
There  la  also  the  frontier  of  agrlcultiu-e. 
For  too  many  yeaxs  we  have  acted  aa  If  the 
road  to   proaperity   nins   only   through   the 
main   streets   of  our   large   cities.     Now   we 
know    that    natlonfl    prosperity    is    closely 
linked  to  the  land  aild  those  who  cultivate  It. 
In  meet  Latin  An^erlcan  countries  it  Is  In 
urban  areas  where  pbverty  and  despair  catch 


our  eye.  But  half  of  the  people  live  in  njm 
Latin  America  and  receive  leas  than  a  quarte 
of  the  national  income. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  land  of  tht 
hemisphere  cannot  be  made  to  fill  the  nstdt 
of  our  homes  and  our  factoriea.  There  is  no 
reason  why  nu-al  populations  should  not  be 
full  partners  In  modern  economic  life.  Am 
looking  beyond  our  hemisphere,  there  la  no 
reason  why  the  Americas  cannot  supply  \ 
larger  share  of  the  grovrtng  world  market  for 
food  and  fiber. 

This  win  require  better  planning  of  crow 
to  fit  the  soil  and  the  markets  available,  h 
demands  better  soil  and  fertilizer  and  wsta 
control.  It  needs  a  good  extension  service 
to  educate  farmers  In  new  methods.  It  re- 
quires  shared  mechanization,  better  cre<llt 
and  marketing  and  distribution. 

The  resources  required  for  these  tasks 
muat  not  be  needleeely  spent  on  annii 
Military  budgets  In  Latin  America  are  not 
exceptionally  large,  by  general  world  stand- 
ards, but  there  Is  recurrent  tendency  to  seek 
expensive  weapons  with  little  relevance  to 
the  real  requirements  of  security.  Tliii 
tendency  la  often  reinforced  by  competltten 
with  neighboring  countries. 

In  these  Americas,  where  by  solemn  treaty 
and  by  established  practice  our  government 
are  bound  to  r^olve  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  we  mus^  find  a  way  to  avoid  the  eoet 
of  procuring  and  maintaining  unnecessary 
military  equipment. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  tasks— and 
only  some — which  Ue  before  us  as  we  try  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  New  World. 

Theee  tasks  will  be  accomplished  by  con- 
crete acts  and  not  by  mere  rhetoric.  By 
specific  stepe  we  can  strengthen  and  cany 
forward  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  means  democratic  stability  In  ^rtildi 
free  men  can  labor  without  upheaval  and 
chaos;  monetary  stability  so  that  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people  can  work  effectively  to  de- 
velop reeourcea;  fiscal  responslbUlty— an  ef- 
ficient public  administration,  a  sensibly 
managed  public  debt,  realistic  ezcbange 
rates  and  a  market  unhampered  by  artificial 
monopolies;  and  progressive  leadership— a 
government  wise  enough  to  Insist  on  njod- 
emlzlng  reforms  and  the  most  effective  allo- 
cation of  public  resources. 

This  means,  above  aU,  personal  freedom 
and  human  dignity.  For  if  men  are  not 
truly  free,  if  Individuals  are  not  protected 
against  economic  and  political  exploitation, 
they  will  turn  to  violence  and  extremlan, 
whose  first  victim  is  progreeslve  reform. 

rv — chance:    PXAcxrtn.    and    PRocaxssivs 

Change  is  everywhere  in  this  hemispber*. 
Along  with  change  come  contrast  and  con- 
tradition :  one  man  orbiting  the  earth  while 
below  him  millions  starve;  campeslnos  plow- 
ing the  ground  with  oxen  while  a  thousand 
miles  away  atomic  pwwer  works  wonden. 
This  is  the  world  wo  live  In.  This  is  tbe 
world  we  must  deal  with. 

I  go  back  to  the  original  question— the 
basic  question:  can  sweeping  change  he 
peaceful  and  progressive? 

My  own  country  knows  of  thia  queetlon. 
We  are  going  through  such  change  even  now. 
It  began  in  the  1630's  and  is  continuing  y«t 
today.  I  lived  through  the  Great  Depression. 
I  remember  the  poor  who  went  hungry  vnA 
the  men  without  work.  I  remember  the  losi 
of  confidence  and  hope,  the  biting  despair 
and  fear  that  gripped  a  whole  continent. 

If  ever  a  greet  nation  was  tempted  to  wr- 
render  to  authoritarian  rule,  If  ever  free 
men  were  tempted  to  barter  freedom  f* 
bread,  it  was  In  the  United  States  In  the 

iQao-s. 

Instead,  by  peeu^ful  means  we  rebuilt  our 
society.  We  shaped  laws  which  pressrrsd 
the  freedom  of  Individuals  but  protected 
them  against  the  excesses  of  extremlsia 
They  are  all  so  familiar  in  my  mind:  etock 
market  regulations  and  social  security.  FW- 
eral  Homing  and  Bank  Deposit  Insurance, 
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jD^imiim  wages  and  collective  bargaining, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
iplcultural  extension  system,  and  many 
more. 

We  gave  the  Ue  in  those  years,  and  since, 
to  Karl  Marx's  theory  that  the  rich  get 
Tttbet  while  the  poor  get  poorer. 

Through  a  peaceful  and  progressive  ad- 
renture.  the  poor  have  moved  upward — the 
middle  class  has  broadened  enormously — and 
proaperity  has  reached  so  many  that  we  can 
afford  to  be  concerned  not  only  about  quan- 
tity but  about  quality  as  weU — the  quality 
of  our  children's  education,  of  the  medical 
care  of  our  parents,  of  life  In  our  cltlee. 

Not  all  of  our  problems  are  solved.  Far 
from  it.  But  with  aU  the  world  watching, 
we  are  striving  to  f ulflU  our  promises. 

Throughout  the  hemisphere  today  this 
lune  experience  is  underway.  Our  cboeen 
instrument  is  the  AUlanoe  for  Progress.  It 
la  not  a  recipe  for  Instant  Utopia — perhaps 
only  our  children  and  theirs  will  flnaUy  know 
whether  the  Alliance  wina.  But  we  are  on 
the  move.  We  know  what  must  be  done  -uigl 
how  to  do  It. 

We  know  that  social  progress  and  eco- 
nomic change  under  Uberty  are  the  only  ac- 
ceptable roeds  to  national  vltedlty  and  Indl- 
Tkiual  dignity.  We  know  that  to  achieve  ful- 
fillment, a  people  muat  be  free.  And  to  be 
free  they  must  be  educated.  And  to  leam 
they  must  have  bread. 

We  Imow  that  risk  and  danger  are  the 
marks  of  ovir  time. 

And  we  know  that  what  we  do  now  wiU 
ibtjpt  not  only  this  generation  but  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  am  proud  to  be  hd*e.  A  meeting  like 
thli — and  like  the  Conference  of  American 
Presidents  ahead  of  us — does  not  in  itself 
change  the  condltlona  in  which  we  Uve. 

But  If  It  changes  us.  If  It  renews  our  con- 
fidence In  one  another  and  inspires  us  to 
continue  the  grueling  and  cbaUenging  work 
of  peaceful  change,  it  WlU  have  served  a 
peat  purpoee. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAS — 
INTEGRATION 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaoimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr-  Speaker,  today  is 
a  memorable  date  In  the  Americas.  Five 
years  ago  today  the  Charter  of  the  Amer- 
icas was  signed  at  Punta  del  Este. 
WiUe  acknowledging  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  5  years  of  accomplishments,  I 
should  like  to  give  my  attention  at  this 
toe  to  a  new  direction  the  Alliance  is 
pursuing. 

I  speak  of  the  proposed  econcMnlc  In- 
tegration of  large  political  areas.  If  not 
»U  of  Latin  America.  When  they 
munched  the  Alliance  at  Punta  del  Este 
to  1961,  hemispheric  leaders  listed,  as 
»  major  goal,  the  acceleration  of  eco- 
nomic integration  in  the  Americas  "so 
M  to  stimulate  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  conUnent."  During 
rfJWst  5  years  the  Alliance  has  pro- 
rifled  an  efTectlve  impetus  for  economic 
"WKratlon  in  Latin  America. 

*ich  integration  cor^sists  of  step-by- 
"»P  advances  in  Joint  oo<veration  by 
AUlance  nations  in  such  fields  as  com- 
aunlcations,  highways,  electric  power, 
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irrigation,  and  industry.  It  also  includes 
bolder  projects,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  common  markets  to  free  the 
flow  of  trade  within  entire  regions. 

Both  approaches  have  shown  major 
gains  during  the  past  5  Alliance  years. 
For  example: 

Venezuelans  are  using  Colombian  elec- 
tricity, auid  vice  versa,  in  the  first  inter- 
national linkup  of  power  systems  in 
South  America.  Similar  interconnec- 
tions are  imderway  between  Paraguay 
and  Argentina,  and  among  the  various 
countries  of  Central  America. 

Colombia  is  mapping  Joint  plans  with 
both  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  for  develop- 
ment at  Industry  and  trade  in  common 
border  r^ons. 

Peru  has  already  begun  construction 
of  her  section  of  a  3,500-mile  highway 
through  the  Jungles  along  ttoe  "other 
side"  of  the  Andes.  Similar  construc- 
tion is  planned  by  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecu- 
ador, and  Bolivia,  to  open  their  back- 
lands  to  economic  devel(«jment. 

A  new  international  highway  is  under 
construction  to  link  the  port  of  Valparai- 
so, Chile,  with  the  highland  city  of  Men- 
doEA,  Argentina,  in  what  the  Presidents 
of  the  two  nations  have  called  an  im- 
portant step  in  economic  integration  for 
the  region.  A  similar  project  is  planned 
to  link  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  with  the  Bra- 
zilian port  of  Paranagua. 

Such  multinational  projects  receive 
special  support  In  prelnvestment  studies 
smd  long-term  financing  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 
Integration,  both  organized  by  Alliance 
nations.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  just  created  with  U.S. 
support  a  prelnvestment  fund  to  pro- 
mote integration  by  determining  the 
feasibility  of  multilateral  projects  that 
might  be  presented.  In  the  same  sense 
the  Bank  also  has  established  a  new  In- 
stitute of  Economic  Integration,  at  Bue- 
nos Aires.  Argentina,  to  carry  out  re- 
search fcnd  train  Latin  Americans  In  this 
growing  field. 

The  United  States  strongly  backs  in- 
tegration projects  in  Latin  America,  with 
both  technical  assistance  and  financing : 
We  hearUly  support  this  vital  process  and 
pledge  our  cooperation — 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  said. 

Integration  of  trade  among  Alliance 
nations  meanwhile  goes  forward. 

Reducing  trade  barriers  and  promot- 
ing greater  economic  Integration  in  Latin 
America  Is  the  aim  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can  Free   Trade    Association — LAITTA. 

The  LAPTA  nations  have  negotiated 
tariff  reductions  on  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts, and  have  taken  other  initial  steps 
to  free  Intrazonal  trade.  Since  LAFTA's 
founding  in  1960,  such  trade  has  dou- 
bled, and  the  group  has  established  a 
ministerial  council  to  speed  further  inte- 
gration. 

The  nine  LAPTA  nations  are  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Mexico.  Paraguay.  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

Still  further  along  In  economic  Inte- 
gration are  the  five  Alliance  nations  that 
founded  the  Central  American  Common 
Market — C ACM— in  1961.  So  far,  the 
CACM  naticms  have  removed  tariffs  from 
95   percent   of   their   Intrazonal    trade. 


Now  moving  more  freely  than  ever  be- 
fore, such  trade  has  quadrupled  In  a 
burst  of  economic  expansion  that  was 
described  recently  by  President  Johnson 
as  "one  of  the  really  most  exciting  things 
in  the  world  today." 

The  CACM  natloiu  are  Guatemala. 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Largely  because  of  their 
common  market,  the  CACM  nations  have 
achieved  a  regional  economic  growtb  rate 
of  6  percent  year  in  the  past  3  years. 

Now  Latin  American  leaders  are  call- 
ing for  even  more  ambiUous  imdertak- 
ings.  Flecently,  a  team  of  four  top  Latin 
American  economists,  including  Dr.  Car- 
los Sanz  de  Santamarle,  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  urged  "political  ded- 
sions  on  the  highest  level"  to  push  for- 
ward with  the  creation  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  that  would  embrace 
all  of  the  Latin  American  nations. 

Such  a  step  would  free  trade  in  an 
area  twice  the  size  of  the  Utdted  States 
and  with  a  population  Just  about  as  large. 
This  vast  new  marketing  area  could  re- 
lease ajx  upward  spiral  of  eomomlc  ac- 
tivity that  would  expand  business  and 
Job  opportunities,  boost  the  flow  of  locally 
produced  goods,  and  lift  living  standard* 
to  new  highs. 

Tradition  dies  hard,  and  progress  Is 
dlfiQcult  with  new  ideas  of  sweeping  Im- 
pact, whereby  nations  and  peoples  must 
sacrifice  long -held  privileges  and  power 
to  cooperate  for  mutual  advantage. 

But  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  Interest 
In  economic  Integration  throughout  the 
hemisphere  today,  thanks  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  its  strong  emphtusis  on 
the  benefits  that  arise  when  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  work  together. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROORE88 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  President  spoke  at  Uie  Pan  Amer- 
ican Health  Organization  in  celebration 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress'  fifth  anni- 
versary. 

The  President  suggested  tliat  the 
Latin  American  countries  £(lve  careful 
consideration  to  plans  for  regional  inte- 
gration with  the  understanding  that  it 
wUl  have  to  be  ttiey  who  Initiate  such 
intercountry  cooperation. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  speech 
follows: 

RncAKKS  or  tkk  Paasmairr  at  thx  Pan 
Amixicak  Hzalth  l7inOM 

The  health  of  this  hemisphere  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house  in  which  we  have  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progreaa. 

From  this  building  Dr.  Horwlte  and  hla 
staff  reach  to  the  far  oomera  of  our  conti- 
nent to  combat  dlseeae  and  to  mlnlater  to 
the  medical  needs  of  people.  They  know  that 
not  only  the  claims  of  oompasalon  and  per- 
sonal dignity  but  the  promise  of  economic 
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praaportty  demand  Mund  bodies  and  beiathy 
•nvtToii— nto. 

In  tlM  fl«ld  at  public  b««ltb  tb»  P«n  Amer- 
ican BaaJtb  Orgaolsaaon  wm  an  Mu-ly  Ior»- 
nuuMT  of  the  Alliance  for  Prognw.  Today 
It  IB  an  Integral  part. 

Five  yeais  ago  the  Amerloan  Gkrverunenta 
embaited  on  this  andaolous  szperiXQent.  We 
were  nctthar  oauttous  in  concept  nor  ttmld 
In  aoope.  for  m  new  tbat  our  common  pur- 
pose was  to  make  a  naw  kind  of  revolution. 
The  great  question  of  the  hemUpbere  was: 
can  Changs  come  about  peacefully  and  con- 
structively, in  fraedom.  or  must  It  rise  from 
the  wreckiage  of  violence  and  destruction? 

Our  anewer  began  wltb  the  Act  of  BoeotA 
m  IBM. 

The  Gbartsr  of  PunU  del  Bate  ai|d  the 
progrees  of  Ave  years  have  oonflnnad  that 
answer.  The  republics  of  this  hemlqthere 
have  shown  that  deep  social  change  Is  c<»n- 
pattble  wltb  peace,  consistent  wltb  democ- 
racy, and  consonant  wltb  individual  liberty. 

We  have  sounded  a  sure  and  certain  note 

thai  great  obange  can  be  wrougbt  by  reason 
and  not  rlflss,  by  boUdets  and  not  ballets. 
The  Alliance  Is  not  a  M»»^hftii  pun  to  re- 
bxxUd  war-torn  economies.  M<»'  is  It  a  pro- 
gram of  bandouta  to  bolster  tbe  status  quo. 
The  aim  of  tbe  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  to 
build  new  societies.  Its  method  is  to  build 
democratically  through  a  partnerthtp  of  all. 
IVXtoy  the  Alliance  Is  a  revolution  at  work- 
creating,  building,  transforming,  raacbing 
forward  and  toueblng  tbe  lives  of  bundreds 
of  millions. 

We  are  encouraged  today  because  tbe 
average  Latin  American  growth  rates  are  now 
exceeding  the  minimum  goal  of  3^  percent 
per  capita  set  forth  at  Punta  del  Ihte.  But 
we  know  that  grow12i  obarts  and  statistics 
do  not  t«U  the  wb<rie  story.  Tbe  true 
msasusa  ot  our  work  Is  Its  Impact  on  our 
peoples. 

We  see  it  In  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  as 
they  move  into  new  classrooms  In  the  moxm- 
taln  plateaus  of  tbe  Andes  and  In  the  barrloe 
of  tbe  cities;  In  tbe  Isolated  Indiana  of  re- 
mote villsges  striving  to  become  part  of 
larger  national  oommiuiiUeB:  in  the  laborers 
carving  roads  on  tbe  eastern  slopes  of  a  vaat 
mountain  range  to  open  up  the  heartland  of 
South  America;  in  the  farm  extenalcm  agents 
*nd  in  tbe  campealno  who  for  the  first  Ume 
works  a  farm  he  can  call  bis  own;  in  the 
workers  and  managers  building  great  new 
iBdustrlas:  in  families  moving  frctn  the 
slums  to  a  new  apartment  or  a  new  house. 
W«  see  the  AUtance  in  wholly  new  insUtu- 
tums  as  cooperatives,  development  banks 
and  imlons  unlock  the  energies  and  resources 
of  thousands  of  people  who  learn  the 
strength  of  a  common  endeavor.  And  we 
see  It  m  new  legislation  to  revamp  outdated 
tax  Btruettirea,  to  modemlae  obsolete  systems 
o(  land  tenure,  and  to  senovate  archaic  in- 
stitutions of  government. 

Beyond  tbeee  visible  aocomplisbments  lie 
profound  changes  to  attitude  from  which  the 
future  devel<q>ment  of  this  hemisphere  will 
flow.  For  the  Alliance  has  shattered  tbe 
myths  that  Ave  years  ago  threatened  Its 
promise. 

It  has  shattered  tbe  myth  that  the  atatus 
quo  will  not  yield  to  prograsaive  obangea  as 
a  way  of  life.  It  has  shattered  tbe  myth 
that  the  nations  of  tbs  hnnlsphere  cannot 
look  acroes  national  frontiers  to  their  sister 
nations  In  the  search  for  common  solutions. 
It  has  shattered  the  myth  that  lnllatl<niary 
spending  Is  tbe  royal  road  to  ntpld  develop- 
ment. And  it  bas  shattered  tbe  myth  that 
Oommunlam  in  this  hemisphere  Is  the  wave 
of  the  future:  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Cuban 
people  has  shown  Communism's  writ  to  be 
w«rthleM. 

The  framers  of  the  Chatter  of  Punta  del 
3k«»  labored  under  no  lUtwions.  They  know 
ttoere  are  no  panaceas  for  progress.  And  so 
thegr  charted  the  light,  hat  hard,  ooona. 
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They  called  upon  the  hemisphere  to 
mobilize  public  ^d  private  resources  for 
dlverstSed  investi^ent.  They  called  for  gov- 
ernments to  modernize  public  services,  tax- 
ation, and  agriculture.  They  called  for  our 
nations  to  mount' rnajor  programs  In  educa- 
tion, health  and  housing.  They  called  for 
Latin  America  t»  move  toward  economic 
Integration.  And  they  called  for  better  trad- 
ing conditions  an4  increased  external  finan- 
cial and  technl<*l  cooperation  for  Latin 
America. 

Every  man  In  Ijils  room  knows  these  are 
not  easy  tasks.  But  we  also  know  that  the 
beginning  of  the  beginning  is  behind  us. 
Now  we  must  look  to  what  lies  ahead, 
n 
We  have  only  bfgun  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today,  and  these  are  but  a  fraction  of  those 
of  tomorrow. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  population 
Of  tbe  hemisphere  will  be  almost  one  billion 
by  the  year  2OO0.  Two-thirds — some  628 
million — will  live  In  Latin  America.  What- 
ever may  be  dons  through  programs  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  population  growth,  Latin 
America  faces  a  vast  challenge. 

Farm  production  should  Increase  by  fl  per- 
cent every  yejir — double  the  present  rate. 

At  least  140  million  new  Jobs  should  be 
created. 

Over  a  million  new  homes  should  be  built 
each  year. 

More  than  175,01)0  new  doctors  should  be 
trained  to  meet  only  minimum  requirements. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  classrooms 
Should  be  constructed. 

And  annual  per  eaplta  growth  rates  should 
tocrease  to  the  range  of  4  to  6  p>ercent. 

These  requirements,  added  to  the  demands 
of  the  present,  mean  that  the  Alliance  must 
set  new  sights. 

In  a  few  months  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  Republics  will  meet  to  estabUsh 
priorities  for  the  ■  years  ahead.  Our  gov- 
ernments are  carefully  and  thoroughly  pre- 
paring the  agenda  for  that  conference. 
Some  of  the  areas  #f  special  concern  are  now 
emerging. 

First  among  tbove  Is  the  economic  Inte- 
gration of  Latin  America. 

The  question  It  whether  progress  lies 
ahead  In  unity  or  isolation.  Our  sister  re- 
publics m  Latin  Atnerlca  must  decide  that 
question  for  themselves.  For  our  part,  we 
believe  that  effective  unity  is  vital  to  the 
needs  of  expandlqg  populations. 

In  tbe  total  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, national  and  local  plana  and  projects 
are  important,  but  region-wide  plana  and 
collaboration  are  absolutely  essential. 
Nineteen  fertlUzer  Industries,  nineteen  steel 
complexes,  nineteen  Isolated  markets,  and 
nineteen  different  systems  of  tariffs  would 
signify  only  stag^aUon,  Inefficiency,  and 
waste. 

We  are  ready,  thjerefore.  to  work  In  close 
cooperation  towanl  an  integrated  Latin 
America.  As  the  Other  republics  are  form- 
ing their  policies  to  accelerate  this  move- 
ment, we  are  reviewing  the  opportunities  for 
Joint  action  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

To  my  fellow  Pitesldents,  I  pledge:  Move 
boldly  along  this  psth  and  the  United  States 
will  be  at  your  side, 

To  all  the  hemiphere  we  say:  Let  the 
pace  be  quickened.    Time  is  not  our  ally. 

The  path  to  economic  unity  and  growth 
la  many-fold.  We  must  first  concentrate 
on  those  assets  within  our  reach  that  are 
not  being  used  to  fkill  advantage. 

There  are  lands  ^ylng  fallow  or  falling  to 
yield  thslr  potenUtl  because  of  Inadequate 
techniques  or  too  Uttle  fertilizer  or  not 
enough  equipment. 

There  are  factories  standing  Idle  or  oper- 
ating at  reduced  ofepaclty  because  produc- 
tion Is  Inefficient,  the  national  market  Is  loo 
small,  or  purcbsslng  power  too  low. 


There  are  himian  resources  unused  ba> 
cause  of  tbe  shortage  of  Jobs  or  the  abianM 
of  skills.  ""^m 

While  we  meet  these  problems,  we  nm 
also  prepare  to  conquer  the  Inner  frona«» 
which  can  provide  living  room  and  resoiuxsi 
for  generations  to  come.  The  eastern  iIomi 
of  the  Andes;  the  water  systems  of  the  Qttn 
Pantanal,  River  Platte,  and  Orlziooo-  tli* 
barely  touched  areas  of  Central  America  tod 
Panama— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  tKa- 
tiers  which  beckon. 

m 
But  not  every  frontier  la  geographic.    i{> 
fellow   American    Presidents    and   I   wlii  be 
greatly  concerned  with  the  other  vistas  befon 
us. 
There  \»  education. 

The  Americas  of  the  70'8  and  SO's  win  make 
large  demands  for  trained  men  and  womea-- 
not  only  for  engineers,  sdenttsts  and  agrono- 
mists to  guide  OUT  paths;  not  only  for  elec- 
tricians, carpenters,  and  machinists  to  um 
our  tools,  but  for  poets,  artists  and  mualcJani 
to  enrich  our  lives. 

All  of  us  know  that  education  Is  prlmartlt 
a  national  task  to  be  dons  with  locaa  re- 
sources.  But  there  are  endeavors  wh«n 
more  Is  needed  and  where  the  Alliance  mrm 
help:  school  construction,  teacher  tralnlM 
and  Improved  administration.  The  dul 
lenge  of  vocational  and  modem  higher  e<hj. 
cation  is  wide  open — for  management,  twt 
nlcal  and  administrative  skills  In  govern 
ment  and  In  private  business. 

The  Alliance  so  far  bas  only  scratched  t 
thin  mark  on  the  mass  of  Illiteracy— si- 
though  Latin  America  is  the  only  oontlneiU 
to  the  developing  world  where  the  number 
and  percentage  of  llUterates  la  decreaalni 
each  year. 

Education  must  become  the  passion  of  oi 
all.  Lot  us  approach  this  challenge  dlsistla- 
fled  with  traditional  methods.  Let  us  adapt 
the  modem  miracles  of  science — radio  and 
television  and  audio-visual  techniques— to 
the  needs  of  our  children  &d,  todeed,  of  out 
adults. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  develop  multi- 
national Institutions  for  advanced  tralnlLf 
In  science  and  technology.  For  without 
these  Latto  America  wUl  suffer  the  continued 
"brain  drato"  of  some  of  its  ablest  youth. 
There  Is  also  the  frontier  of  sigrlculture. 
For  too  many  years  we  have  acted  as  tf  tbe 
road  to  prosperity  runs  only  through  the 
main  streets  of  oxir  large  cities.  Now  w 
know  that  national  prceperlty  Is  closetj 
Itoked  to  the  land  and  those  who  culUrate 
It. 

In  most  Latin  American  countries  it  la  In 
urban  areas  where  poverty  and  despair  cateU 
our  eye  But  half  of  the  people  live  In  runi 
Latin  America  and  receive  less  than  a  qtiar- 
ter  of  the  national  Income. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  land  of  tlie 
hemisphere  cannot  be  made  to  fill  the  needi 
of  our  homes  and  our  factories.  There  is  no 
reason  why  rural  populations  should  not  be 
full  partners  in  modern  economic  life.  And. 
looking  beyond  our  hemisphere,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  Americas  cannot  supply  » 
larger  share  of  the  growing  world  market  for 
food  and  fiber. 

This  wUl  require  better  planning  of  crojs 
to  fit  the  soil  and  the  markets  available.  B 
demands  better  soil  and  fertlUzcr  and  wster 
control.  It  needs  a  good  extension  service  to 
educate  farmers  In  new  methods.  It  requires 
shared  mechanization,  better  credit  and  mar- 
keting and  distribution. 

The  resources  reqviired  for  these  tasks  must 
not  be  needlessly  spent  on  arms.  Military 
budgets  In  Latin  America  are  not  exceptloo' 
ally  large,  by  general  world  standards,  but 
there  Is  recurrent  tendency  to  seek  expenalw 
weapons  with  little  relevance  to  the  real  re- 
quirements of  security.  This  tendency  li 
often  reinforced  by  competition  with  nsl^ 
boring  oountriee. 
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In  these  Americas,  where  by  solemn  treaty 
and  by  established  practice  oiir  goverzunents 
are  bound  to  resolve  disputes  by  peacefril 
means,  we  must  find  a  way  to  avoid  tbe  cost 
of  procuring  and  maintaining  unnecessary 
military  equipment. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  tasks — and 
only  some — ^whlch  lie  before  us  as  we  try  to 
julflll  the  promise  of  the  New  World. 

These  tasks  will  be  accomplished  by  con- 
crete acts  and  not  by  mere  rhetoric.  By  spe- 
dflc  steps  we  can  strengthen  and  carry  for- 
ward the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  means  democratic  stability  to  which 
free  men  can  labor  without  upheaval  and 
chsoa;  monetary  stability  so  that  the  savings 
of  the  people  can  work  effectively  to  develop 
resources;  fiscal  responsibility — an  efficient 
public  administration,  a  sensibly  managed 
public  debt,  realistic  exchange  rates  and  a 
market  unhampered  by  artificial  monopolies; 
and  progressive  leadership — a  government 
wise  enough  to  Insist  on  modernizing  reforms 
and  the  most  effective  allocation  of  public 
resources. 

This  means,  above  all,  personal  freedom 
and  human  dignity.  For  If  men  are  not  truly 
free,  if  individuals  are  not  protected  ag&inst 
economic  and  political  exploitation,  they  will 
turn  to  violence  and  extremism,  whose  first 
victim  Is  progressive  reform. 

VI 

Change  is  everywhere  to  this  hemisphere. 
Along  with  change  come  contrast  and  con- 
tradiction: one  man  orbiting  the  earth  while 
below  him  millions  starve;  campeslnos  plow- 
ing the  ground  with  oxen  while  a  thousand 
miles  away  atomic  power  works  wonders. 
This  Is  the  world  we  live  in.  This  la  the 
world  we  must  deal  with. 

I  go  back  to  the  original  question — the 
basic  question:  can  sweeping  change  be 
peaceful  and  progressive? 

My  own  country  knows  of  this  question. 
We  are  going  through  such  change  even  now. 
It  began  in  the  1030's  and  Is  continuing  yet 
today.  I  lived  through  the  Great  Depression. 
I  remember  the  poor  who  went  hungry  and 
the  men  ^without  work.  I  remember  the  loss 
of  confidence  and  hope,  the  biting  despair 
and  fear  that  gripped  a  whole  conttoent. 

If  ever  a  great  nation  was  tempted  to  sur- 
render to  authoritarian  rule.  If  ever  free  men 
were  tempted  to  barter  freedcmi  for  bread,  It 
was  In  the  United  States  In  the  1930'b. 

Instead,  by  peaceful  means  we  rebuilt  our 
society.  We  shaped  laws  which  preserved  the 
freedom  of  Individuals  but  protected  them 
against  the  excesses  of  extremism.  They  are 
all  BO  familiar  in  my  mind;  stock  market 
regulations  and  social  security.  Federal  Hous- 
ing and  Bank  Deposit  Insurance,  mlnlmiun 
w«ges  and  collective  bargaintog.  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  the  agrlcultaral 
extension  system,  and  many  more. 

We  gave  the  lie  to  those  years,  and  since, 
to  Karl  Marxs  theory  that  the  rich  get  richer 
while  the  poor  get  pworer. 

Through  a  peaceful  and  progressive  adven- 
ture, the  poor  have  moved  upward — the  mid- 
dle class  has  broadened  enormously — and 
prosperity  has  reached  so  many  that  we  can 
Afford  to  be  concmned  not  only  about  quan- 
tity but  about  quality  as  well — the  qusJlty  of 
our  children's  education,  of  the  medical  care 
0'  our  parents,  of  life  to  our  cities. 

Not  all  of  our  problems  are  solved.  Far 
from  !t.  But  with  all  the  world  watching, 
we  are  striving  to  fulfill  our  promises. 

Throiighout  the  hemisphere  today  tills 
»Mne  experten<!e  is  underway.  Our  chosen 
mstrument  is  the  AlUance  for  Progress.  It 
i«  not  a  recipe  for  instant  Utopia— perhaps 
only  OUT  chUdren  and  theirs  will  finally 
know  whether  the  Alliance  wins.  But  we 
M*  on  the  move.  We  know  what  must  be 
«>ne  and  how  to  do  It. 

We  know  that  social  progress  and  -economic 
cnange  under  liberty  are  the  only  acceptable 


road*  to  national  vlti^ty  and  Individual  dig- 
nity. We  Icnow  that  to  achieve  fulflUmeni. 
a  people  must  be  free.  And  to  be  free  they 
must  be  educated.  And  to  learn  they  must 
have  bread. 

We  know  that  risk  and  danger  are  the 
marks  of  our  time. 

And  we  know  tibat  what  we  do  now  -nill 
shape  not  only  this  generation  but  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here.  A  meeting  like 
this— and  like  the  Conference  of  American 
Presidents  ahead  of  us — does  not  in  Itself 
change  the  conditflons  to  which  we  live. 

But  if  It  changes  us.  tf  it  renews  our  con- 
fidence to  one  another  and  Inspires  us  to 
continue  the  grueling  and  challenging  work 
of  peaceful  change,  It  will  have  •jerved  a 
great  piarpose. 


IMPORTANT  ANNXVERSARY  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to' 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
CSeorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  coincides  with  a  significant 
anniversary  of  Central  America's  move- 
ment for  economic  integration.  The 
movement's  first  organization,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Cooperation  of  the 
Central  American  Isthmus,  is  15  years 
old  this  summer.  T^e  Central  American 
Common  Market,  often  described  as  the 
movement's  commercial  proi>ellant,  is, 
like  the  Alliance,  5  years  old  this  sum- 
mer. 

Although  the  integration  movement  In 
Central  America  traces  its  institutional 
beginnings  prior  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  two  movements  are  in  many 
ways  quite  similar.  Both  place  high  pri- 
ority on  self-help,  private  initiative,  and 
social  reform.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  the  sum  of  the  efforts  of  all  its 
members.  Prom  our  friends  in  this 
hemisphere  it  requires  major  changes  in 
their  economic  end  social  structure,  a 
facing  up  to  difficult  political  decisions, 
and  a  use  of  their  own  resources  on  a 
scale  far  surpassing  the  level  of  U.S. 
participation. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  tills  is 
Central  America  itself.  The  decision  to 
found  a  common  market  and  to  move  to- 
ward economic  integration  required  not 
only  vision,  but  also  considerable  politi- 
cal courage  on  the  pert  of  the  member 
countries  and  it  is  taking  an  increasing 
amount  of  their  own  resources  to  carry 
out. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  this  effort  in  action  and  can 
attest  to  the  progress  being  made.  Un- 
der the  pro\lsions  of  the  general  treaty, 
trade  restrictions  were  immediately  abol- 
ished on  95  percent  of  all  imports  origi- 
nating in  the  region.  A  schedule  for 
further  internal  tariff  eliminations  was 
built  into  the  treaty  and  has  been  so 
rigorously  followed  that,  at  present, 
trade  restrictions  remain  on  only  about 
25  items.    Furthermore,  common  tariffs 


have  been  applied  to  98  percent  of  all 
imports  from  external  sources. 

As  a  result  oX.Uiese  agreements,  trade 
unthin  the  region  has  increased  from 
about  $30  million  in  1960  to  well  over 
$130  million  in  1965.  Increases  In  gross 
national  product  of  tlie  five  member 
countries  have  been  very  encouraging. 
Despite  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  pop- 
ulation increase  in  the  world — over  3 
percent — the  Common  Market  countrleg 
have  exceeded  the  annual  per  capita 
growth  standard  of  2.5  percent  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

However,  the  progress  of  the  Central 
American  integration  movement  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  economic  sta- 
tistics alone.  Regional  cooperation  Is 
evident  in  education,  pnlrile  health 
manpower  development,  and  infrastruc- 
ture planning.  While  the  Econranle 
Ministers  and  the  C<Mnmon  Market 
Secretariat  have  provided  effective  lead- 
ership for  the  movement  since  Its  Incep- 
tion, decisions  of  increasing  social  and 
political  consequence  must  now  be 
taken.  By  revitalizing  the  several-year- 
old  Organization  of  Central  Am^ean 
States — ODBCA — the  Poreign  Ministers, 
supported  by  the  Ministers  of  Health, 
Labor,  and  Education,  hav«  taken  up 
the  challoige.  ODECA  1b  assuming  a 
new  dynamism  in  the  integration  move- 
ment and  has  begun  to  develop  and  ar- 
ticulate integration  policy. 

U.S.  assistance  ta  the  Integratitm 
movement  began  after  the  movemmt 
had  made  considerable  progress.  In 
1962,  a  Regional  Office  for  Central 
America  and  Panama — ROCAP — was 
established  with  the  integration  organi- 
zations and  to  administer  AID  funds  In 
support  of  regional  integration.  Com- 
prising representatives  from  a  number 
of  U.S.  Government  agencies,  and  work- 
ing closely  with  the  UJ3.  bilateral  mis- 
sions. ROCAP  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  Central  America  regional  en- 
deavors which  include  telecommunica- 
tions, development  planning,  business 
administration  training,  a  primary 
school  textbook  program,  agricultural  i» 
research,  and  a  host  of  other  activities. 

6,OCAP  also  monitors  a  number  of 
Alliance  loans  for  regional  development 
channeled  through  Central  America's 
Bank  Tor  Economic  Integration.  The 
Bank,  which  also  recetvee  funds  from  its 
member  countries,  Mexico,  Spain,  and 
United  States  oommerclal  banlu,  relends 
these  funds  for  projects  of  a  high  re- 
gional priority.  Multilateral  decision- 
making and  the  shared  use  of  pooled 
resources  are  key  aspects  of  the  Integra- 
tion Bank  and  underlie  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  integration  movement. 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  advances  made 
by  the  Common  Market  countries,  prob- 
lems remain,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
infrastructure  development,  educational 
improvement,  and  agricultural  diversi- 
fication. 

Yet,  these  problems  are  by  no  means 
insoluable.  With  its  tradition  of  strong 
self-help  efforts,  the  region  should  con- 
tinue to  expand  internally  and  external- 
ly. The  exaoag)le  that  the  Central 
American  integration  movement  is  set- 
ting for  the  entire  hemisphere  is  one 
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which  merits  our  praise  as  well  as  our 
continuing  support. 


POWER  COSTS  OP  THE  DICKEY- 
UNCOIiN  SCHOOL  HYDROELEC- 
TRIC  POWER  PROJECT   ON   THE 

ST.  joiIn  river 

Mr.   MACKAY.    Mr.   I^?eaker,  I   ask 

xinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  CMr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcom)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is^ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  men- 
tioned in  a  q>eech  the  other  day  that  I 
IntMided  to  Insert  into  the  Rccoro  from 
time  to  time  Important  Items  of  Informa- 
tion that  have  been  developed  since  our 
last  consideration  of  the  proposal  for 
Federal  construction  of  the  celebrated 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
power  project  on  the  St.  John  River  in 
Maine. 

I  note  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
held  by  t^e  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  XJB.  Senate, 
on  H.B:  14921,  the  Independent  offices 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
In  cdonection  with  the  budget  estimate 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  that 
was  some  very  significant  dlscus- 

sn  on  power  rates  and  estimates  of 
b^eneflts  for  Federal  power  projects. 

Senator  BLLDnam.  in  a  discussion  with 
FPC  Commissioner  Ross  on  power  rates 
for  the  Bcomeville  power  system  Inquired 
whether  "If  you  fix  that— power  bene- 
fits—let  us  say,  at  2.75  mills  and  elec- 
tricity actually  is  sold  at  2.25  mills,  do 
you  think  that  is  a  good  yardstick  to  use 
to  determine  what  the  benefit-to-cost 
ratio"  should  be.  Chairman  White  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  responded : 

It  certainly  would  not  sound  like  It, 
Senator. 

Senator  Bluhdxr  then  observed : 
Th*t  ia  what  many  of  ut  are  complaining 
about.     It  strikes  me  U  you  set  It  at  2.76 
the    electricity   ought    to    be   sold    at    that 
amount. 

Senator  Ellkwoxr  continued  that  he 
thought  "It  was  wrong  for  the  englBueers 
to  use  one  rate  to  ctnnpute  the  beneflt-to- 
coet  ratio,  and  another  rate  for  the  ac- 
tual sale."  He  thought  that  when  the 
figure  Is  fixed  to  Justify  a  project  that  is 
.  the  price  at  which  it  ought  to  be  sold. 
Chairman  White  stated  that  "the  actual 
price  paid  for  electricity  should  be  used 
in  the  ben^t-to-cost  ratio  determlna- 
»tion."  Senator  Bu.xni>br  asked  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  supply  a  let- 
ter on  the  subject  for  the  record. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Bureau 
Chi^,  F.  Stewart  Brown,  subsequently 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Senator  pointing  out 
that  In  deciding  whether  power  should  ]ye 
Included  as  a  purpose  In  a  Federal  multi- 
ple-purpose project,  the  question  of 
whether  power  revenues  will  be  sufllclent 
to  oorer  power  coat,  as  wen  as  the  benefit- 


to-cost  ratio,  should  always  be  a  consid- 
eration.   Mr.  Browto  also  stated: 

In  order  to  make  jneanlngftil  analyses  of 
economic  Justlficatioa,  the  estimates  of  bene- 
fits for  all  purposes  Oiust  be  on  a  reasonably 
comparable  basis  •   •   • . 

This  point  has  been  repeatedly  empha- 
sized by  Independeat  economic  and  engi- 
neering experts  who  have  reviewed  Gov- 
ernment practices  fnd  policies. 

I  am  happy  to  lecu-n  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  considers  that  finan- 
cial feasibility  shcAiM  be  a  prerequisite 
for  authorization  and  construction  of  a 
Federal  project.  Of  coiu-se,  this  should 
be  one  of  the  primary  considerations  for 
a  Federal  power  project  because  if  its 
power  rates  canndt  be  set  at  sufBclent 
levels  to  return  its  cost  even  without  any 
provisions  for  taxes  and  with  artificially 
low  interest  rates  tiien  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  embark  on  euch  an  undertaking. 
The  Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasury  in  com- 
menting on  this  project  stated  that  his 
Department  considered  it  imperative  to 
move  toward  £uloption  of  an  appropriate 
interest  rate  "in  order  to  provide  a  more 
accurate  portrayal  of  project  costs  and 
more  equitable  c<>st-sharing  arrange- 
ments." Certainly  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  Dlckey-Liacoln  School  project 
have  not  been  accurately  portrayed. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Brown's  statement. 
that  in  any  meaningful  analyses  of  eco- 
nomic Justification,  estimates  of  benefits 
must  be  on  a  reasonable  comparable 
bsisis;  it  is,  of  course,  equally  true  that 
estimates  of  cost  nlust  be  on  a  compara- 
ble basis.  But.  this  is  not  what  is  being 
done.  The  Corps  Of  Engineers  economic 
analyses  used  to  ^termlne  the  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio  includes  the  taxes  and  cost 
of  money  that  would  be  paid  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  pmductlon  and  market- 
ing of  the  commo<fity,  in  this  case,  elec- 
tric power,  in  determining  benefits,  but 
excludes  comparable  figures  from  the 
cost  side  of  the  ledger.  Such  a  com- 
parison of  apples  and  oranges,  nonsimilar 
things,  cannot  help  but  produce  a  favor- 
able, but  fictitious  and  meaningless, 
beneflt-to-cost  ratjo. 

The  Chairman  ftf  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  Senator  Ellender  are 
obviously  right  in  their  statements  that 
power  values,  no  matter  how  computed, 
should  be  the  same  in  the  economic  anal- 
ysis and  the  financial  feasibility  analyses 
and  that  power  should  be  sold  at  what 
is  Its  estimated  benefit  to  the  general 
public. 

Failure  to  pay  taxes  or  real  cost  of 
money  are  not  savings  but  subsidies. 
When  one  element  of  the  economy  faUs 
to  meet  its  regular  responsibilities  the 
burden  is  transferred  to  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  economy  who  must  bear  the 
load  of  subsidy. 

In  case  of  Dickey-Lincoln  School, 
E>ower  rates  would  have  to  be  set  at  a 
level  which  would  produce  income  of 
some  $14  to  $15  million  a  year  based  on 
present  construction  cost  estimates.  If 
the  project  is  to  le  financially  feasible 
it  can  be  seen  by  elementary  arithmetic 
that  the  some  900  million  kilowatt-h^urs 


of  energy  delivered  at  load  centers  after 
allowances  for  transmission  losses  would 
have  to  be  sold  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  16  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  If,  as 
indicated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  its  report  used  in  Justifying  au- 
thorization of  the  project.  158,000  kilo- 
watts of  capacity  and  647  million  kilo- 
watt -hours  of  energy  woiild  be  sold  as 
load  factor  power  at  7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  the  revenue  fnxn  these  sales  would 
amount  to  $4,529,000.  To  provljle  for 
the  remainder^  of  the  income  sufHclent 
to  meet  total  annual  costs  would  require 
that  the  balance  of  291  million  kUowatt- 
hours  of  energy  after  transmission  losses 
be  sold  as  peaking  capacity  at  more  than 
32  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Frankly, 
there  Is  no  market  for  such  power  lii 
New  England  nor  for  that  matter  in  any 
place  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience  and 
competitive  rates  in  the  area,  It  ig 
doubted  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project  power  can  be  sold  at  an  overall 
average  of  more  than  10  to  12  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  This  would  be  far  from 
adequate  to  cover  costs  to  the  United 
States  even  under  the  assumptions  used 
by  the  Federal  agencies.  It  would  be 
even  further  from  the  amounts  required 
to  recomper^se  the  United  States  for  out- 
of-pocket  costs  on  the  basis  of  yields  on 
Government  borrowings.  It  would  be 
astronomical  if  pwiyments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  private  money  market  costs  were 
also  included  in  the  estimates  of  annual 
costs.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated 
the  taxes  that  w^ould  be  forgone  by  con- 
struction of  Dickey -Lincoln  School  to  be 
$5,200,000— see  page  432  of  House  hear- 
ings on  1965  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
This  would  add  35  percent  to  the  cost 
and  bring  it  to  about  $20  million  per 
year,  or  an  average  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  of  22  mills.  This  is  a  prohibitive 
price.  It  Is  36  percent  more  than  pref- 
erence customers  in  Maine  are  now  pay- 
ing for  firm  power. 

At-site  power  benefits  are  estimated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  $20,500,000  an- 
nually. This  would  mean  an  average  of 
23  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for  power 
delivered  at  market.  To  comply  with  tbe 
policy  enunciated  by  Senator  Elleicdu 
and  Federal  Power  Commission  Clialr- 
man  White,  and  I  think  theirs  is  tbe 
only  position  that  can  be  supported, 
either  power  must  be  sold  at  an  average 
rate  of  23  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  for 
which  there  is  no  market,  or  the  beneflta 
must  be  reduced  to  the  price  at  which 
the  power  can  be  sold.  This  will  be  be- 
low cost  even  as  computed  by  Federal 
standards  and  will  produce  a  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  below  unity.  In  either  case, 
the  project  fails  on  its  own  merits.  Fur- 
thermore, in  view  of  experience  with  the 
unreliability  of  construction  cost  esti- 
mates presented  to  Congress  at  the  time 
of  authorization  of  projects — and  we 
have  an  excellent  example  with  the  Tocto  \ 
Island  Dam  on  the  Delaware  River  where 
the  estimated  construction  cost  just  In- 
creased 50  percent  in  1  year,  and  where 
extensive  data  was  available — we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  cost  of  Dlckey- 
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Lincoln  School  project  would  not  increase 
at  least  that  amount  before  it  was 
finished.  Such  an  experience  would,  of 
course,  make  the  power  project  look  even 
more  ludicrous. 

In  summary,  these  facts  demonstrate 
clearly  that  we  must  know  much  more 
about  the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  project 
before  vje  pass  the  E>oint  of  no  return  on 
a  development  which  has  so  many  unan- 
swered questions.  On  the  basis  of  the 
data  so  far  available,  it  is  only  by  sleight 
of  hand  and  outright  deception  that  the 
project  can  be  made  to  appear  something 
it  is  not. 

Senator  Ellender  and  FPC  Chairman 
White  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts to  expose  a  practice  of  Federal 
agencies  which  not  only  violates  basic 
economic  principles,  but  also  saddles  the 
Goveriunent  with  unnecessary  expense 
and  dislocation  of  resources.  The  rates 
at  which  Federal  power  is  sold  and  the 
power  values  used  in  estimating  benefits 
for  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  must  be 
identical  if  the  evaluation  process  is  to 
have  any  meaning  at  all. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  LATIN  NATIONS 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  today  the  most  significant  document 
in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere  was 
signed  by  our  country  and  all  of  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  except  Cuba — 
that  is,  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
which  formally  launched  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

Since  that  date,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  made  tremendous  advances  to 
improve  the  living  standards,  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  prosperity,  and  the 
education  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations.  At  the  forefront  of  this  co- 
operative program  have  been  the  leaders 
of  the  Latin  nations  themselves — and  I 
am  pleased  to  salute  them,  their  good 
works  and  their  noble  goals. 

The  winds  of  change  and  progress  are 
sweeping  across  Latin  America,  and 
many  of  the  leaders  of  these  sister  Re- 
publics have  committed  themselves  to 
meaningful  reforms  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic stabUity  and  prosperity  of  their 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip.  Hale  Boggs,  gave  a  most  elo- 
quent and  detailed  address  on  the  great 
advances  made  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  He  spoke  to  the  11th 
graduating  class  of  the  Inter-American 
Center  at  Loyola  University  in  New  Or- 
leans, a  center  dedicated  to  fostering 
greater  knowledge  and  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  our  country  and 
the  other  American  nations.  Political 
wid  civic  leaders  from  Central  America 


and  the  Dominican  Republic  heard  oiu- 
colleague  recount  the  progress  of  the  Al- 
liance program,  and  I  know  they  en- 
joyed this  informative  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues tliis  fine  address  by  Hale  Boggs 
given  last  Thursday  night,  August  1 1 ,  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  speech  follows : 

BiTLLDiNG  Hemispheric  SonoARrrY 
I  Address   by  Hale  Boggs,   Member   of   Con- 

eress,  lo  the  lUh  graduating  clats  of  the 

Inter-American  Center.  Loyola  University, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  August  11.  1966) 

The  last  entry  In  the  diary  of  the  French 
novelist,  Victor  Hugo,  was  this  powerful  as- 
sertion: 'Greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty 
armies   is   an    idea   whose    hour    has   come." 

The  Idea  whose  time  has  come — in  fact, 
one  which  was  lorvg  overdue — Is  the  construc- 
tive, cooperative  effort  and  good  works  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  This  noble 
idea  was  laimched  in  1961  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  it  is  ijelng  continued 
masterfully  under  the  guidance  of  President 
Johnson.  Today  this  program  is  beginning 
to  flower  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  American 
nations. 

The  great  Cuban  patriot,  Jose  Marti,  said 
It  eloquently:  ' "Trenches  of  ideas  are  worth 
more  than  trenches  of  stone." 

This  Is  true — and  it  Is  also  true  that  a  great 
Idea  must  precede  its  implementation.  With 
this  noble  Idea,  we  are  building  the  founda- 
tions of  stone  in  our  hemisphere  through  a 
practical  program.  The  one  real  failure 
among  us — the  one  nation  not  participating 
In  this  exciting  program — is  Cuba.  I  dare 
say  that  Jose  Marti  would  be  disgusted  if 
he  could  see  what  tyranny  has  be^n  Imposed 
on  his  people. 

Tbt  splendid  Instruction  and  training 
which  you  have  received  here  at  the  Inter- 
American  Center,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Pathar  Louis  Twomey,  George  Flanagan  and 
their  flne  staff,  wlU  better  enable  you  to  assist 
m  ImplemenUng  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In 
your  own  countries.  For  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said  in  hlfl  Alliance  address  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  all   the  American  naUons: 

"We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends,  united  by  history  and  experience,  and 
by  our  determination  to  advance  the  values 
of  American  clvUlaatlon.  Our  nations  are 
the  product  of  a  common  struggle,  the  revolt 
from  colonial  rule.  And  our  pieople  share  a 
oommoQ  heritage — the  quest  for  dignity  and 
the  freedom  of  man." 

But,  said  President  Kennedy,  "our  hemi- 
sphere's mission  is  not  yet  complete.  For 
our  unfilled  task  la  to  demonstrate  to  the  en- 
tire world  that  man's  unsatisfied  ssplration 
for  economic  progress  and  social  Justice  can 
best  be  achieved  by  free  men  working  with- 
in a  framework  of  democratic  institutions." 

But  In  reality  President  Kennedy  has 
passed  the  torch  to  you  and  aU  the  people 
of  the  Americas  to  make  the  AlUance  pro- 
gram a  success.  For  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  program  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  T7nlted  State*  financial  and  teclinlcal 
aid  to  your  countries  aa  It  does  on  the  will, 
energy.  Imagination  and  intelUgence  of  your 
leadezB  and  yourselves.  As  university  stu- 
dents who  win  return  to  Central  America, 
Panama  and  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  you 
know  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
is  more  and  better  education  for  your  peo- 
ples. As  future  leaden  of  your  countries, 
you  win  be  better  equipped  to  provide  In- 
sight and  wisdom  into  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram cow  changing  the  face  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. By  virtue  of  this  leadership  training 
course  at  Loyola,  you  will  have  a  message  to 
give  your  own  fellow  clUzens — a  message 
which  wUl  bring  closer  friendship  and  co- 


operation aoiong  aU  the  American  nations. 
For  those  of  you  who  will  become  university 
or  secondary  school  teachers,  you  wlU  Impart 
to  your  students  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  United  States  and  its  people. 

One  salient  mark  of  the  Impact  of  the  AlU- 
ance program  has  been  the  defeat  ot  com- 
munism, or  Communist-directed  plots.  In 
many  countries  In  Latin  America.  In  1864, 
the  Communist  Candidate  was  defeated  In 
Chile's  election,  and  President  Prel,  a  far- 
sighted,  progressive  man,  took  the  helm  of 
that  nation.  Furthermore,  Communist-In- 
spired and  directed  attempts  at  revolution 
through  subversion  have  failed  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Bo- 
Uvia.  Brazil.  Peru  and  Guatemala.  As  you 
know.  "Castroism"  Is  no  longer  the  "magic 
word"  in  LaUn  America.  Castro  has  been 
discredited  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  Communists  have  weakened  them- 
selves In  your  countries  by  their  Intemedne 
clashes — clashes  between  the  Red  agents 
from  Communist  China  and  thoee  of  the 
So\-let  Union,  and  fights  between  both  groups 
and  Castro's  lieutenants. 

A  distinct  force  which  Is  countering  com- 
munism in  our  hemisphere  Is  the  ballot  box. 
Free  elections  have  Increaoed  markedly  in 
Latin  America.  Today  15  countrtee  hold 
them  with  increasing  regularity.  This  com- 
pares to  seven  nations  which  held  free  elec- 
tions five  years  ago. 

Since  the  Alliance  was  launched  five  years 
ago.  the  record  of  concrete  achievements, 
both  material  and  spiritual,  has  been  exten- 
sive. Most  vital  to  the  long-range  success 
of  the  AlUance  are  the  good  works  being 
done  by  your  own  countries  to  help  them- 
selves. Self-help  Is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
AlUance;  In  the  areas  of  national  pUumlng, 
tax  and  land  reform,  your  progress  has  been 
splendid.  Some  of  these  good  works  by  your 
leaders  include: 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  national  develop- 
ment plans  had  been  submitted  by  fifteen 
nations  to  a  panel  of  advisors  to  the  Oooa- 
mlttee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progreas,  who  are 
reviewing  theee  plans; 

Comprehensive  tax  ooUectloa  Impnyve- 
ments  have  been  implemsnted  In  five  coun- 
tries, and  four  other  nations  have  worked 
to  Improve  the  administration  of  thMr  tax 
systems  and  develop  better  systems.  Our 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  teams  in  18 
countries  to  assist  In  these  eflorta; 

Eleven  nations  are  now  working  on  such 
management  improvements  as  the  reorgani- 
sation of  their  tax  agencies  and  revenue 
accounting  systems; 

Thirteen  countrlea  have  eatahUahed  effec- 
tive programs  for  the  audit  and  Inveatlgatton 
of  tax  returns;  and  in -country  training  pro- 
grams have  been  set  up  In  11  oountrlea; 

Seven  naUons  have  Initiated  active  pro- 
grams to  uncover  fraud; 

Land  reform  Instttutea  and  agenlsea  In 
fifteen  naUona  are  'working  to  dlatrlbute 
Und,  and  also  to  provide  better  extenalon, 
production  and  marketing  aervloes. 

To  cite  two  of  yotir  own  ootmtrlee  which 
have  realized  increased  etfectlTeneaa  in  tax 
administration : 

Costa  Rica  has  booated  tta  tax  revenuaa 
from  $50  mllUon  in  196S  to  $06  mllUon  in 
1965;  and 

Panama  haa  Increaaed  its  revenuea  from 
96S  minion  in  1963  to  170  million  last  year. 

Furthermore,  for  aU  of  Latin  America,  total 
tax  revenues  rose  by  20  per  cent  between 
1960  and  1964— that  U.  from  97.8  blllioa  In 
1960  to  19.2  bllUon  In  1964. 

Another  significant  development  Is  that 
LAtln  American  savings — that  la,  your  In- 
vestment in  yoursalves  and  your  oountrte»— 
has  Increased  from  96.1  bUUon  In  1961  to 
»ll.fi  bUUon  In  1966.    Am  a  p«roentag»  of  the 
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iroM  aatloiiAl  product  of  Latin  oountrlas, 
tbla  was  t^  IncreaM  of  16.3  per  cent  to  16.S 
per  cent  in  the  five  yean. 

Otber  gains  you  bave  made  for  yourselvee 
Include: 

Tlie  concept  of  mutual  aa5l»tazK«  was 
adopted  at  the  Second  Extraordinary  Znter- 
Aimwlean  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  laat 
November,  a  recognition  that  the  develop- 
ment efforu  of  each  affecte  the  development 
of  aU  ooontrlea  and  the  aecurlty  of  the 
hemlit>h«re; 

MeHoo  already  has  committed  $6  million 
of  credit  td  the  Central  American  Bank  and 
has  agreed  to  purchase.  91  million  of  the 
bank's  bonds; 

Venecuela  has  begim  technical  asslatanoe 
procrams  In  aeveral  other  oountrlee; 

BraiU  and  Argentina  an  engaged  in  multl- 
naUonal  urojeete  at  apeotal  Interest  to  some 
of  their  neighbors. 

Furthermore,  at  the  Rio  conference  the 
natl9ns  of  our  hemisphere  agreed  that  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  bte. 
which  fonnally  launotaed  the  AUlanoe  for 
Progress,  should  be  IncOTporated  In  the 
Charter  of  the  Organlaatlon  of  AoMrioan 
States.  This  would  make  the  goaU  of  the 
aUla&ce  a  permanent  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  highest  multi-national  body  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Another  step  forward  was  aofalsved  In 
March  of  this  year  at  Buenos  Aires  when  the 
delegates  to  the  4th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  the  ministerial  level  adopted  an 
"action  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
reee,"  whereby  the  work  to  be  done  la  q>eUed 
out  for  the  earning  year  and  a  procedure  to 
review  aocompllshments  in  the  past  year  was 
eetatoUaheO.  This  action  program  Indudee 
Improvement  of  Latin  American  planning 
operations;  acceleration  of  agricultural  mod- 
ernisation and  tax  reform:  stimulation  of 
private  enterprise;  the  speed  up  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  trade  integration  morement, 
botH  in  Central  and  South  Amsrloa;  the  In- 
cresjlng  at  action  In  education  and  health, 
and  the  creation  of  a  better  balance  between 
trade  and  aid. 

What  have  aU  at  theae  self-help  measurse 
and  self-help  projects  reallaed  for  your  oo\in- 
trleef  The  first  and  most  encouraging  devel- 
opment Is  the  attainment  of  a  2.6  per  cant  or 
better  Increase  in  the  per  capita  groas  na- 
tional product  during  the  last  two  years. 
But  perhaps  even  more  Important  tlian  this 
physloa)  progrees,  this  fifth  year  of  the  AUl- 
anee  baa  been  oske  of  hope  and  of  advancee 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  kind  of 
«Mmd  Institutional  baee  that  can  beet  serve 
Motal  and  economic  development.  A  spirit 
ot  peaeefol  ohange  In  your  countries  has 
taken  htdd  and  grows  ever  stronger.  Most 
-liaportantty,  many  of  your  leaders  have  com- 
mitted themselvee  to  reform  and  ''^^•^■"g*  un- 
der law.  Optimism  Increases  that  the  battle 
for  Boetal  Justice  and  economic  progress  can 
IM  won.  nirtbsr,  there  U  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  tbe  new  society  in  lAtln  America 
wlU  be  oraatsd  by  you  and  your  fellow  dti- 
■ena.  In  otber  words,  this  cooperative  effort 
Is  not  one  ot  paternalism  in  which  the  United 
States  merely  fuanlsbee  money  and  directs 
tbe  entire  program,  with  no  thougbt  or  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  advice  and  oounsel  of 
your  people  and  to  work  with  them.  The 
AllUnce  is  act  a  paternaUstlc  program— this 
you  do  not  want;  and  I  agree  with  you.  Such 
an  approach  does  not  build  self -confidence, 
self-rpllance.  moral  and  splrltusJ  strength, 
dedication,  or  energy.  Tlie  fiber  and  charac- 
ter of  your  people  is  strong.  Tou  are  proving 
it  by  tarVIIng  theae  Immense  eoonomlc  |Bd 
■odal  problems  yourselves.  I  am  proutl'of 
an  of  yon  and  at  your  leaden  for  the  good 
works  yo«  are  doing. 

Ot  ooome,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  money 
frton  the  United  Statea  and  other  Industrial 
countries  is  needed  to  accompllah  some  of 
the  goals  you  have  set  for  yourselvee.    For  a 
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moment,  let  me  clte;for  you  some  of  the  phys- 
ical achievements  ol  the  past  five  years  which 
have  come  from  alrect  U.S.  assistance,  or 
through  multUatersl  agencies  to  which  my 
country  contributes: 

In  education,  the  moot  Important  field. 
textbooks  distribute  to  your  countries  to- 
talled more  than  Ul  million  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1966  mare  than  nine  million  of 
the^e  books  were  distributed  In  the  past  two 
yea^B. 

Classroom  construction,  executed  with  as- 
sistance from  the  tigency  for  International 
develdpment,  contlauee,  with  the  total  num- 
ber completed  In  tfce  past  two  fiscal  years 
equal  to  that  of  the  previous  three-year 
period;  more  than  27,000  units  have  been 
built  In  five  years. 

AID-aselsted  teacber  training  courses  have 
been  completed  by  8.700  teachers  In  fiscal 
1066,  and  by  9,000  teachers  in  fiscal  19S6. 
Since  their  Inceptlo*  more  than  38,0<)0  teach- 
ers have  graduated  from  such  aid  programs. 
Further,  more  tha«  100,000  teachers  have 
profited  from  In-aervice  training  sessions 
financed  all  or  In  part  by  AID. 

In  agrlcxUture,  more  than  1,130,000  acres 
of  land  has  been  bewly  irrigated  by  AID 
projects;  and  387,000  acres  have  been  re- 
claimed by  clearing  and  draining.  And 
supervised  agricultural  credit  loans  totalling 
$337  million  have  been  extended  to  some 
682.000  people  through  fiscal  1966.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  alone^  the  totel  of  these  loans 
was  9147  million. 

Idore  than  16  million  children  and  12  mil- 
lion adults  are  being  fed  under  Public  Law 
480  programs.  The  children  are  mainly  fed 
In  the  schools — the  avaUabUlty  of  food  there 
has  increased  the  attendance  significantly. 
Housing  construction,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  AID  financl»g,  In  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  has  exceeded  132.000  units,  and  some 
790,000  of  your  dtlBtns  now  have  better  Uv- 
Ing  conditions.  Satlngs  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  acquire  money  for  Investment  in 
housing  has  been  successful.  By  the  end  of 
last  year,  ninety  savings  and  loan  assocla- 
Uons,  with  360,000  members,  were  established 
in  the  American  nations  to  the  south. 
Homes  financed  totalled  41,000  units,  and  net 
savings  were  tllS  mtUon. 

In  the  same  genemi  area,  AID  has  worked 
dlllgenUy  to  estebllsh  credit  unions.  By 
December  of  1966  1,930  credit  unions  were 
In  operation,  and  tttey  were  serving  467.000 
members  with  savings  of  630  million.  Their 
loans  now  total  >2e  sftllllon. 

In  the  vital  field  of  health,  approximately 
1.200  health  centers  are  now  operating,  as 
compared  to  only  696  two  years  ago  at  this 
time.  Mobile  healtti  units  have  been  In- 
creased from  61  to  88  In  this  same  period. 
Vaoclnattons  for  snfcUpox,  measlee,  cholera 
have  been  given  to  about  four  mllUon  people 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  Ipes.  And  malaria  eradi- 
cation programs  now  protect  some  100  mil- 
lion people.  Also  more  than  2,700  rural  weUs 
and  1.170  potable  waiter  supply  systems  serv- 
ing about  14.6  mlUJon  cltlBens,  were  com- 
pleted by  Jime  30th  #f  this  year. 

Here  in  New  Orleats.  our  own  two  medical 
schools — Louisiana  State  University  and  Tu- 
lane — are  contributing  to  the  improvement 
of  the  health  of  thte  people  in  Costa  Rica 
(L8U)  and  Colombl*  (Tulane)  respectively. 
Since  1969,  when,  LSU's  medical  school 
signed  a  formal  agreement  with  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Costa  Rica  In  San 
Joee,  three  programs  have  been  launched  to 
Improve  Costa  Rici's  professional  health 
personnel  and  its  health  standards.  First, 
LSU  contributed  the  knowledge  and  talent 
of  Its  staff  doctors  and  other  scientists  to  help 
establish  a  new  schftol  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Costa  4lca.  Today  this  task  is 
completed,  and  the  newest  medical  school  in 
the  world  has  graduated  this  year  its  first 
nine  students.  The  second  program  Is  an 
International  center  lor  medical  research  and 
training,  one  of  six  In  the  world,  in  which 


LSU  doctors  and  other  health  persomiel  tan 
scientists  work  cooperatively  with  staffen 
and  scientists  from  the  University  of  Cosu 
Rica.  They  do  so  through  an  exchange  of 
graduate  doctors  and  graduate  sclentlBts  In 
physiology,  blo-chemlstry,  parasitology,  ana 
related  sciences.  When  these  exchange  stu- 
dents return  to  their  own  countries,  they  ai» 
able  to  upgrade  the  education  and  training 
given  In  their  medical  schools.  ^^ 

The  third  program  at  San  Jose — the  only 
one  of  its  kind  In  the  world — is  a  tropical 
medicine  student  fellowship  program.  Thuj 
far,  more  than  400  United  States  medlca! 
students  have  taken  part  in  this  program— 
they  are  sent  to  Latin  American  medical 
schools,  hospitals  and  research  institution* 
where  they  work  In  the  field  of  tropical 
medicine.  They  return  to  my  country  with 
greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
health  problems  and  diseases  of  your 
countries. 

At  the  University  of  the  Valley  in  CaU. 
Colombia,  Tulfine  doctors  and  scientists  work 
with  the  staff  of  that  university's  medical 
school  in  another  international  center  for 
medical  research  and  training.  Tulane'j 
staff  Is  helping  to  provide  the  avenue  for 
medical  and  health  institutions  In  Latin 
America  to  Improve  the  educational  and 
training  standards  and  knowledge  of  health 
problems. 

The  total  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  your 
countries  from  public  funds  has  averaged 
slightly  more  than  one  billion  dollars  yearly 
since  the  Alliance  began.  This  lnclud« 
assistance  from  AID,  the  Social  Progrest 
Trust  Fund  (SPTP) .  food  for  peace,  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

But  my  country  is  not  by  any  means  alone 
in  the  economic  aid  given  to  your  countrlea: 
The  fact  is  that  the  Alliance,  as  you  know, 
commands  the  efforts  and  resources  of  inter- 
national organizations,  other  free  world  na- 
tions and  thousands  of  individual  cltisens. 
Included  In  this  group  of  International  agen- 
cies which  have  agreed  to  foster  the  Alllanc* 
are  the  United  Nations;  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 
the  International  Monetary  Pund;  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States;  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank;  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  From  the  Ex-Im  Bank, 
commitments  to  Latin  America  Increased 
from  9219  million  in  the  calendar  year  1964 
to  «245  million  in  1965.  And  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  since  making 
its  first  loan  in  1961.  has  approved  loan* 
totalling  more  than  •1.6  billion  to  your 
countries.  ♦600  mUllon  of  this  sum  coroei 
from  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  for 
projects  In  education,  housing,  health  and 
agriculture. 

Contributions  to  tne  Alliance  from  otber 
free  world  countries,  which  are  members  of 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
(DAC)  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) ,  aver- 
aged e203  mlUlon  in  1961,  1962  and  1963 
The  preUmlnary  figures  tw  1964  show  a  ten 
per  cent  increase  in  these  contrlbutloni. 
These  DAC-member  countries  are  assisting 
Latin  America  through  the  International  De- 
velopment Bank,  by  bond  purchase,  by  direct 
loan,  by  making  the  Bank  the  flnandsl 
agent,  or  by  parallel  financing  with  the  Bank. 
In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  Canada,  the 
Republic  of  West  Germany,  Italy.  The  Neth- 
erlands. Spain  and  Great  Britain  have  made 
available  about  $96.7  million  to  your  coun- 
tries. Just  a  year  ago.  The  DAC-member 
nations  agreed  to  Initiate  softer  lending 
terms  within  three  years,  which  would  in- 
clude long  maturities  (2is  years  or  more): 
at  low  Interest  rates  (3  per  cent  or  less),  and 
a  grace  period  of  seven  years  or  longer. 

All  of  this  help  does  not  include  the  direct 
U.S.  private  Investment  and  other  capital 
which  averaged  $511  million  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  Alliance.     These  capital 
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flows  are  Increasing  as  the  eoonomlc  climate 

improves. 

Further.  United  States  citizens,  through 
independent  voluntary  groups  at  the  grass 
roots  level,  are  doing  much  to  work  with 
your  pwople.  Examples  are  the  P'eace  Corpe, 
Uie  Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Service  Corpe.  In  its  first 
14  months  of  operation,  the  International 
Executive  Service  Corps  provided  the  volun- 
teer services  of  experienced  United  States 
executives  and  managers  to  62  Latin  Ameri- 
can businesses.  Thirty  States  in  my  country, 
iM  a  similar  number  of  areas  In  Latin 
jtoerlca.  now  take  part  In  the  Partners  of  the 
AUlance  Program.  One  such  project  brought 
(en  Costa  Rlcan  school  teachers  to  Oregon 
school  districts  where  they  divided  their 
time  between  attending  In-service  training 
courses  in  teaching  techniques,  and  in- 
itnictlng  In  Spanish  and  social  studies.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  1966,  four  States  have  pro- 
vided more  than  160  scholarships  to  individ- 
uals In  their  coimterpan  regions  in  Latin 
America. 

One  of  the  most  successful  ventures  ever 
undertaken  by  my  government  was — and 
it— tbe  Peace  Corps,  whose  numbers  are  all 
over  the  globe  today.  Requests  of  18  of  your 
countries  have  sent  4.000  oorps  volunteers 
to  work  with  you  in  agricultural  extension, 
rural  and  urban  conununity  action,  educa- 
tion, health  and  public  works.  The  Corpe' 
investment  in  your  countrlee  has  climbed 
from  %IS  million  In  calendar  year  1961  to 
1352  million  last  year. 

And  there  are  other  private  groups,  such 
ai  the  American  Institute  for  Free  I>abor  De- 
velopment (AIFLD) .  supported  by  UJ3.  labor. 
business  and  my  government.  This  group 
conducts  educational  programs  to  strengthen 
free  trade  unions  as  democratic  institutions. 
More  than  40,000  union  members  have  been 
trained  by  AIFLX)  in  leadership  training  in 
IB  of  your  countries.  Another  400  selected 
leaders  from  your  countries  have  been 
brought  here  for  advanced  work.  They  are 
receiving  training  similar  to  the  leadership 
course  you  have  received  here  at  Loyola. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  has  established  30  new  coopera- 
tives, which  serve  more  than  five  million 
people  In  ten  countries. 

Also,  by  a:  contract  with  AID.  the  Cooper- 
ative League  of  the  USA  has  provided  the 
technical  services  of  45  cooperative  specialists 
to  Latin  America.  The  National  Psj^ners 
Union  also  has  conducted  special  leadership 
courses  for  young  fanners  and  tbe  National 
Education  Association,  launched  the  Teach 
Corps  In  1963  which  has  given  to  some  3.000 
Utln  Americans  to  receive  in-service  teacher 
training  from  experienced  teachers  of  my 
country.  Last,  but  most  Important  too.  more 
than  70  U.S.  unlversitlee  and  colleges  were 
contributing  technical  assistance  by  March 
of  this  year — their  help  Includes  education 
rtform,  creation  of  new  Institutions,  and 
itrengthening  of  teaching,  administration 
and  research  in  agriculture,  health,  business 
administration,  engineering  and  public  ad- 
muUstratlon. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  great  port  of  New 
Orleans,  my  Interests  in  economic  growth 
wid  development  have  centered  on  freer 
trade  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
The  countrlee  of  Latin  America  do  a  tremen- 
dous business  through  our  port.  Last  year, 
•sports  from  our  port  to  your  countries  to- 
taled almost  1.1  mUllon  abort  tons,  with  a 
value  Of  1313.6  nUlUon.  Imports  from  ycur 
countries  were  1.4  million  short  tons,  with  a 
value  of  »264.3  million. 

^  One  of  the  finest  organizations  devoted  to 
'r««r  trade — an  organization  which  Is  en- 
Wfig  success  beyond  the  dreams  of  its 
.'Winders— Is  tbe  Central  American  Common 
Market  As  you  know,  the  treaty  on  Centa-al 
American  economic  Integration  went  into 
Meet  in   1961.     Since   then,   Intra-reglonal 


trade  between  the  five  luitlons  of  Central 
America  has  Increased  more  than  fourfold. 
In  1960,  Intra- regional  trade  totalled  •32.7 
nUlUon— in  1966,  this  trade  had  Jumped  to 
•142.2  million  I  In  Just  five  years,  exftorte  In 
the  Intra-reglonal  trade  have  climbed  from 
7.5  per  cent  of  the  export  total  to  20  per  oent 
today! 

Furthermore,  in  the  1960"s  tbe  region's 
economy  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  six 
per  cent  a  year,  as  oompared  to  4.5  per  cent 
in  the  1960's.  In  short.  Central  America  and 
Mexico  today  are  the  fastest  growing  econo- 
mies In  our  hemisphere.  And  ihe  nations 
of  Guatemala.  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El  Sal- 
vador and  Coeta  Rica  are  growing. 

With  the  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket, trade  also  fiourlshes  between  your  coun- 
tries and  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  In  1964. 
a  total  of  284.438  short  tons  of  cargo,  valued 
at  %&6.6  million,  passed  through  the  port 
bound  for  Central  America.  That  same  year, 
357,868  short  tons  of  cargo,  valued  at  •53.5 
million,  passed  through  our  port  from  your 
countries. 

The  fact  is  that  t2ie  problems  now  facing 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  are 
thoee  of  succees.  of  progress.  As  your  com- 
mon market  enters  its  second  stage,  there  is 
concern  "about  too  much  foreign  ownership 
of  new  Industries;  about  over-development  of 
industry  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  and 
about  too  many  similar  companies  comp>et- 
ing  In  a  single  Industry,"  according  to  a 
recent  article  In  Business  Abroad.  The  ar- 
ticle states  that  "emphasis  from  now  on  is 
likely  to  be  more  on  coping  with  these  prob- 
lems and  less  on  stimulating  growth  Itself." 

Despite  these  problems,  which  I  know  you 
will  resolve,  your  common  market's  future 
looks  very  bright  Indeed.  Today  97  per  cent 
of  all  ocHnmon  market  items  are  eqxiallzed 
under  a  common  tariff  for  external  trade. 
The  outlook  for  the  next  five  years  Is  that 
you  may  realise  the  following: 

Establishment  of  a  customs  union  by  1970. 
Present  conflicting  systems  of  your  countries 
will  be  combined  into  one  unified  service; 
then  equalized  tarlll  revenues  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  five  member  nations  re- 
gardleae  of  the  port  of  entry: 

Coordination  of  fiscal  policy.  Taxes,  In- 
vestment incentives  and  currency  are  all  be- 
ing studied  In  terms  of  eventual  unification 
for  all  member  countries.  It  Is  expected  that 
equalization  of  fiscal  Incentives  for  indus- 
trial investments  wUl  be  ratified.  Further, 
a  clearing  house  established  last  year  has 
handled  •112.2  mllUon  in  transactions  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  Central  Ameri- 
can currencies  in  making  payments.  A  Cen- 
tral American  monetary  union  to  harmonize 
monetary,  credit  and  foreign  exchange  pol- 
icies probably  will  be  established  next; 

Establishment  of  a  common  policy  on  def- 
inition of  origins,  and  on  what  constitutes  lo- 
cal manufacture  in  order  to  qualify  for  free 
Internal  trade.  The  concept  of  "integrated 
industries"  with  the  common  market  has 
produced  some  problems,  but  the  proposed 
program  probably  will  be  modified  in  the 
market's  second  stage. 

Business  abroad  states  that  "incentives  to 
invest  in  CACM  are  strong  enough  today 
even  without  special  advantages  available  to 
integrated  industries.  ...  As  an  economic 
unit.  CACM  has  been  strong  enough  and  suc- 
cessful enough  in  the  last  five  years  to  sub- 
ordinate member  countries'  political  fiuctua- 
tions  In  favor  of  the  common  economic  good. 
Eoonomlc  integration  has  stimulated  growth 
and  engendered  a  new  and  welcon.e  level  of 
political  stabUity. 

One  more  note  about  the  success  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market: 

In  1060,  net  capital  Investment  In  the  five 
nations  was  %n.l  million;  by  1963.  this  in- 
vestment had  climbed  to  ^57.9  million,  and 
last  year,  it  was  6130  million.  Tti&t  means 
that  capital  investment  has  Jumped  almost 
eight  times  in  the  past  five  years! 


I  would  hope  that  tbe  Latin  Amerioaa  ft«e 
Trade  Association,  which  Includes  mxsst  of 
the  other  countries  in  our  hemisphere,  wljl 
be  able  to  progrees  In  the  years  ahead,  as  has 
your  conxmon  market.  'Then  all  of  Latin 
America  would  benefit  from  the  success  en- 
Joyed  In  Central  America, 

What  your  peoples  are  proving,  and  what 
we  in  the  United  States  are  happy  to  foeter, 
Is  that  together  we  can  do  so  much  for  the 
greater  good  of  all  the  American  nations. 

I  would  close  with  more  words  from  Jose 
Marti:  He  said:  "Whoever  would  wish  a  live 
nation,  should  help  to  establish  the  matters 
of  his  country  In  such  a  way  that  each  man 
may  work  actively  and  enjoy  personal  Inde- 
pendence." 

As  brothers  in  this  hemisphere,  we  will 
build  a  better  life  for  oxir  children  and  tbelr* 
cbUdren  if  we  follow  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age of  Jose  de  San  Martin,  "Knight  of  the 
Andes."  when  he  said:  "I  am  an  instrument 
of  Justice:  the  cause  that  I  defend  is  the 
cauLse  of  humankind."    Thank  you. 


REPORT      OP     THE     SPRINGFIELD 
STREET   LIOHTINO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Fa&nslet]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  Uie 
Recors  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to. 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tTom 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  SDeaker,  during 
the  past  year  I  have  distributed  a  report 
on  the  effective  use  of  brighter  lights  as 
a  crime  and  accident  deterrent  to  public 
officials  and  civic  leaders  throughout  the 
country. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  and  interest- 
ing responses  was  from  Mr.  Silver  SuareE. 
Chief  of  Police  of  Springfield,  HI.  I  would 
like  to  include  m  the  Rkcord  a  copy  of 
Chief  Suarez'  letter  and  the  report  <rf 
the  Springfield  Street  Lighting  Ccxnmlt- 
tee  which  he  discusses. 

DXPAXTlCBI^rT  OF  POLICB,     - 

Crrr  or  SpaofanzLO,  III., 

April  12,  fM«. 
Hon.  Chakixs  Fasmsut, 

Repreaentative,  Third  District  of  Kentucky, 
U.S.  House  of  Bepretentatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dxaa  Sn :  I  appreciate  very  much  tbe  study 
that  was  sent  to  me  showing  the  relationship 
between  street  lighting  and  crime.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  percent- 
ages for  the  city  of  Springfield  at  this  time, 
but  I  think  the  information  I  am  f  orwardtng 
to  you  will  be  of  extreme  value  In  your  sur- 
vey. 

The  Springfield  School  DUtrlct,  prior  to 
lighting  all  public  school  buUdlngs.  suffered 
a  loss  of  almost  sas.OOO  In  window  breakage. 
The  School  Board  adopted  to  light  up  all  the 
schools  in  the. district  during  the  night-time 
hours  at  a  cost  of  almoet  •26,000.  I  was 
further  Informed  that  m  a  two  year  period 
the  cost  of  the  Installation  of  the  lights  was 
saved,  due  to  the  almost  elimination  of  win- 
dow breakage. 

I  am  forwarding  to  you.  the  new  street 
lighting  program  for  the  dty  of  Springfield. 
You  will  not  only  find  necessary  language 
to  explain  the  cost,  but  a  map  showing  the 
areas  where  tbe  new  lights  are  to  be  installed 
and  tbe  type  of  lights.  If  you  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  city  of  Sprlngfleld,  the  map 
indicates  the  entire  city  of  Sprlngfleld  will 
have  a  new  street  lighting  program.  I  feel 
that  once  this  project  has  been  completed, 
we   can   expect    a  reduction   of   crime   and 
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trwBlo  •ooldanta.  Tboae  of  us  In  Uw  Mi^orce- 
ment  know  the  greatMt  aid  to  »  crlmln«l  la 
<lMtaie«B  and  tf  wo  can  convert  darkness  Into 
daylight,  the  criminal  will  then  have  to  seek 
other  aids  In  order  to  accomplish  his  mis- 
sion. 

I  hope  that  we  have  been  helpful  to  you 
In  the  Information  you  are  seeking. 
Very  fruly  yotors, 

SlLVn  SVAIB, 

Chief  of  Police. 

T   LiIQBTXXrO 

This  document  Is  the  final  report  of  the 
Street  Lighting  Cotaralttee  appointed  by 
Uayor  Nelson  Howarth  on  October  80.  1M4. 
The  committee  was  formed  to  reoommend  a 
l*fl*-fl7  street  lighting  program  for  the  Olty 
of  Sfxlngfleld.  Ip  addition  they  wei^  spe- 
dflcaUy  chATged  with  the  foUowlng^q>on- 
slbfHttes.  0 

i.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  pec^ile 
of  Sprlngfleld  especially  those  In  commercial 
areas  wanted  the  str'eet  Ughtlng  system  ex- 
tended or  Improved. 

2.  To  recommend  a  program  to  the  City 
OeqneD  whereby  the  city  and  property 
owners  might  Improve  the  street  Ughtlng 
■y»tem  under  a  mutual  plan  for  sharing  the 
cost. 

Members  uppotated  to  the  committee 
ware :  Oommlsstoner  Ines  C.  Hoffmann,  Com- 
missioner John  H.  Hunter,  formar  dty  oom- 
mlMtoner  and  former  Illinois  AudltOT  Oen- 
«r«l  Frank  H.  Whitney,  attorney  James  M. 
I3K»ke,  Jamas  Bollnger,  Manager  of  Leland 
Motor  Hbtel.  Morris  Myen  of  Myers  Bros., 
the  late  Walter  Oray  then  City  Engineer  and 
A.  V.  Massaro  and  William  Porter  electrical 
yglneers   for   the    City   Water,   Xiight   and 


August  17,  1966 


The  committee  held  Its  orgaateattooal 
meeting  on  Thursday,  November  6,  19S4,  in 
the  Mayor's  oOce  and  WUllam  Porter  was 
elected  chairman. 

The  nrst  regular  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  on  December  15,  1M4,  and  the 
committee  took  the  following  aetloa. 

1.  Set  aa  Its  number  one  objective  a  ocm- 
plete  rerlaw  at  the  street  UghiOng  In  the  en^ 
tire  olty  and  the  setting  forth  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  complete  olty. 

3.  Agreed  to  review  the  subdlTlslcn  ordi- 
nance and  make  suggestions  or  recommen- 
dations dlreetly  to  the  Olty  Council  on  any 
amendments  that  may  be  needed  with  regard 
to  atreet  lighting. 

3.  Agreed  that  where  underground  wiring 
la  now  used  for  street  lli^tlag  It  should 
also  be  used  In  any  rebuUdlng  project  but 
that  SO  foot  turned  wooden  poles  should 
be  UMd  to  replaee  Sprlngflelds'  obsolete  or- 
namental lighting  sy«tam.  ITS  watt  maroury 
v^>or  lumlnatres  should  be  InstaUed  on  the 
poles.  The  Olty  Water  Ugtxt  and  Power  was 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  oould  afford 
a  replaoement  program  such  as  thU  as  part 
al  their  maintenance  program. 

4.  Agreed  that  fluoreacent  lighting  should 
be  extended  as  far  west  as  Third  Street  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Capitol  and  as  far  east 
as  Ninth  Street.  However,  m  extending  It 
east  It  was  felt  that  this  lifting  should  be 
put  m  on  Mooroe  and  C^iMtol  by  the  new 
County  building  but  It  ahould  not  be  ex- 
tflDded  to  the  north  until  tha  uptown  urban 
ranewal  was  undertaken  In  these  areas. 

B.  Agreed  that  400  watt  mercury  vapor 
should  be  used  on  all  arterial  streets  and  aU 
other  oommerolal  areas  In  the  dty.  Also  that 
oonslderattod  should  be  given  in  the  near 
Aitute  to  inatalltng  thk  type  lighting  be* 
tween  Second  and  Third  In  the  uptown  area. 

At  Its  meeti&g  of  March  80,  1986  the  oom- 
mlttee  agreed  that  two  PUot  Projects  should 
be  undertaken  to  ascertain  ttM  ssntlments 
ot  the  elttsenrj'  of  sprlngfleld  toward  Im- 
proved street  UftatUig.  The  Olty  Water  Light 
and  Power  agmd  to  flnanee  theee  projeota. 
The  first  PUot  Projeet  was  the  ranoval  et  aoo 


watt  incaxideecent  lamps  on  14  foot  cast  Iron 
ornamental  standards  and  the  installation  of 
175  watt  Mercury  Vapor  lamps  on  30  foot 
wooden  poles  but  »7lth  underground  wiring. 
This  was  done  In  ttie  area  bounded  by  Law- 
rence Avenue.  Payette,  MacArthur  Boulevard 
and  Park.  The  seoind  Pilot  Project  was  the 
conversion  of  a  serlea  Incandescent  circuit  to 
Mercury  Vapor  lamps  In  the  area  bounded 
by  Fourteenth  Street,  Sangamon  Avenue. 
Twenty-Plrst  street  and  Black  Avenue.  Both 
of  theee  projects  received  wide  approval  by 
the  residents  In  the  area. 

At  its  October  U,  1966  meeting  the  com- 
mittee reviewed  the  success  of  the  first  two 
Pilot  Projects. 

Conslderabla  dl84usslon  was  held  on  the 
procedures  to  follow  to  finance  a  oomplete 
rehabilitation  of  IShe  city's  street  lighting 
system.  By  now  tl|e  committee  had  ccone  to 
realize  that  this,  If  done  properly  would  be 
quite  costly  and  It  might  be  difficult  to  get 
the  citizenry  to  participate  In  the  coet.  The 
oomm.lttee  agreed  that  once  a  program  was 
formulated,  an  ordinance  would  then  have  to 
be  pMUsed  to  formalize  the  program.  It  was 
agreed  that  considerable  public  relations 
would  have  to  be  done  and  the  support  of  the 
ACI  and  SCADA  and  other  civic  groups  would 
have  to  be  solicited. 

The  committee  also  decided  that  if  the  City 
Water  Light  and  tower  would  finance  the 
project  that  a  third  Pilot  Project  should  be 
undertaken  In  the  fMnge  of  the  uptown  com- 
mercial area.  This  third  Pilot  Project  which 
Is  now  completed  wu  the  Ughtlng  of  Seventh 
Street  from  Capitol  Avenue  to  Cook  Street 
with  six  of  the  standards  being  concrete  and 
three  of  them  cheminite  treated  Pondwxjsa 
Pino  poles.  It  was  aleo  agreed  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  mmibors  of  the  oommlttee 
from  the  City  Water  Ught  and  Power  would 
make  the  first  draft  of  the  total  street  Ught- 
lng program. 

Subsequent  to  the  committee's  October  11 
meeting  and  prior  to  the  City  Water  Light 
and  Power's  eng^lnfers  drafting  the  above 
mentioned  total  *reet  Ughtlng  program, 
William  Porter,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
met  with  the  City  Council  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Council  was  receptive  to  the  Idea 
of  launching  a  total  Improvement  plan.  He 
was  directed  by  the  Council  to  have  a  map 
prepared  and  the  cost  estimate  made  on  the 
total  program.  Mr.  Porter  suggested  that 
such  a  program  could  be  financed  by  a  Gen- 
eral Obligation  Boad  but  no  commitment 
was  maSe  by  the  Cbuncil  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  favored  this  means  ot  financing. 
The  map  was  then  prepared  by  Mr.  Porter 
and  Mr.  Massaro  aad  their  staff,  and  indi- 
cates both  the  type  of  light  and  the  type  of 
st^dard  to  be  used. 

After  the  map  wae  prepared  the  City  was 
divided  Into  86  araas  and  a  cost  estimate 
was  made  for  each  area.  Added  to  this  were 
the  cost  estimates  lor  certain  projects  such 
as  Fifth  Street  and  Sixth  Street,  that  had 
been  made  prevlouWy.  The  total  estimated 
cost  for  the  new  lights  came  to  »891.846.00. 
Added  to  this  was  the  cost  of  »247,96l.OO 
for  removing  the  old  fixtures,  tree  trimming 
and  contingencies.  The  grand  total  for  the 
entire  project  Is  thua  estimated  to  be  $1,339.- 
800.00.  This  figure  to  based  upon  City  Water 
Light  and  Power  material  and  manpower 
costs. 

On  Thursday,  February  24.  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  street  Qghtlng  committee  was 
held.  The  preliminary  draft  of  the  map  was 
presented  to  them  as  well  as  the  cost  esti- 
mate. The  committee  endorsed  the  map  as 
drawn  and  decided  that  it  along  with  this 
report  should  be  foSnaUy  submitted  to  the 
City  Council. 

Before  listing  the  ^>eclfic  final  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee,  some  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  new  street  lighting 
that  has  been  Installed  since  the  Inception 
of  this  street  lighting  committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  pllat  projects  already  men- 


tioned, new  street  lighting  has  been  ^«^*^^^^(| 

on  Sixth  Street  from  North  Grand  to  Bls^ 
Avenue,  on  18th  Street  from  Washington  to 
Ash,  on  Lawrence  Avenue  from  Ninth  Strset 
to  Peldkamp  and  on  Ninth  Street  and  Madl- 
son  to  the  GMAO  Railroad.  In  addltioa 
to  this,  new  fluorescent  fixtures  have  bsen 
Installed  around  the  County  Building  uA 
within  the  next  90  days  the  area  bounded 
by  Sixth  Street.  North  Grand,  Ninth  Street 
and  Mason  will  be  converted  to  175  «ut 
mercury  vapor  lamps. 

FINAL     RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    THE    COMXrrm 

The  Street  Ughtlng  Committee /recom- 
mends—  '■ 

1.  That  the  City  Council  formally  adopt  the 
Street  Lighting  Program  as  outlined  on  the 
map  submitted  herewllh. 

The  Committee  further  recommends 

2.  That  the  City  Council  set  the  year  19«8 
as  the  date  on  which  to  have  this  objective 
accomplished.  This  date  was  chosen  becauae 
1968  Is  the  160th  anniversary  of  IlUnoIs  state- 
hood. A  number  of  projects  have  been  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  for  this  celebration. 

3.  The  Committee  feels  that  the  best  way 
of  financing  this  program  is  by  issuance  oif 
General  Obligation  Bonds.  Conunlsslonff 
Hunter  has  Instructed  I.  J.  Feuer,  Assistant 
Corporation  Council  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  City  Water  Light  and  Power  can 
pledge  a  pwrtlon  of  their  funds  toward  the  re- 
tirement of  these  bonds.  Other  money  such 
as  motor  fuel  tax  might  eOso  be  used  lor  this 
purpose  and  of  course,  as  a  last  resort  there 
could  be  a  very  slight  Increase  in  property 
taxes.  It  also  is  quite  p>os8lble  that  some 
federal  ftmds  may  be  available  for  this  proj- 
ect vmder  "The  Urban  Beautlfication  and  Im- 
provement Program."  The  Committee  do«« 
not  feel  that  the  program  will  be  successful 
tf  it  is  done  piecemeal  with  special  assesi- 
ments,  but  of  course,  a  final  decision  on  this 
matter  would  be  up  to  the  City  Council. 

The  Committee  recommends — 

4.  That  the  City  Council  amend  the  Sub- 
division Ordinance  making  It  mandatory  thst 
Developers  provide  street  Ughtlng  that  meets 
lES  standards  in  all  new  areas  being  de- 
veloped. 

Should  the  Council  see  fit  to  endorse  this 
prograqi,  Mr.  James  BoUnger  and  Mr.  Morris 
Myers  of  the  Street  Ughtlng  Committee  have 
agreed  to  serve  as  pubUclty  chairmen  in  help- 
ing to  put  this  program  over  to  the  cltlzenrj 
of  Sprlngfleld.  The  rest  of  the  committee 
stands  by  ready  and  willing  to  assist  In 
whatever  capacity  that  It  can. 
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SOUTH-BAITING  BRINGS 
PENALTIES 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frfom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  William  S.  White  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning : 

GOP  Gains  in  Dixie — Sot,-TH-BArnNO  Bsincs 
Penalties 

(By  WUllam  S.White) 
Paradox  Is  being  piled  upon  paradox  In  the 
politics  of  the  South   in   this  Congressional 
election    year    as    never    before    In   all   our 
history. 

The  deeply  entrenched  Senator  Jamss  0. 
Eastland,  for  years  the  very  symbol  of  arch- 
conservatlsm  to  national  liberals  in  genersl 
and  to  clvU  rlghU  advocates  In  particular. 


tBoedibly  appears  to  be  in  some  conceivable 
danger  for  reelection  from  Mississippi — on 
the  ground  that  he  is  too  liberal. 

Historically  the  chance  for  any  RepubUcan 
to  win  any  statewide  ofllce  In  Mississippi  has 
been,  to  put  the  matter  plainly,  something 
on  the  order  of  minus  zero.  But  now.  Rep. 
PiKKTiss  Walkkb,  a  Goldwater  Republican,  Is 
seeking  Eastland's  seat  and  Is  clearly  causing 
tne  Senator  at  least  some  modest  concern. 

Why?  Well,  Walker  says  that  EasTlanu, 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  the  most  formidable 
botUer-up  erf  clvU  rights  legislation  that  old 
body  has  ever  seen,  isn't  tough  enough  on 
civil  rights  and  other  liberal  subjects. 

The  situation  Is  bizarre  almost  beyond 
belief;  and  it  is  a  situation  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Mississippi. 

In  Alabama,  the  right  wing  Democratic 
Governor,  George  Wallace,  who  this  time  is 
running  by  proxy  with  his  wife  as  the  official 
candidate,  is  being  opposed  by  Republican 
Representative  James  Mabtin,  and  the  power 
of  the  opposition  Is  no  kind  of  Joke. 

In  Georgia,  Republican  Representative 
Howard  Callaway  Is,  by  p>erfectly  sober 
observers,  given  a  very  good  prospect  indeed 
to  take  the  Governorship  In  November. 

And  m  Virginia,  Senator  Harry  Flood  Btrd, 
Jr.,  son  of  perhaps  the  greatest  authentic 
conservative  produced  by  the  South  in  half 
a  century.  Is  being  seriously  opposed  by  a 
Consen-atlve  Party  candidate,  John  W.  Car- 
ter, who  solemnly  regards  Senator  Bykd  as 
quite  dangerously  liberal. 

It  is  barely  possible  In  a  rational  world  to 
suppose  that  Senator  Bybd,  who  Is  In  fact  a 
rather  more  moderate  conservative  than  his 
father,  could  really  be  regarded  by  some  peo- 
ple as  a  bit  on  the  left  side.  But  by  no  pos- 
sible logic,  however  grotesque,  could  Senator 
Eastland  be  so  described  in  a  world  of  any 
rationality  whatever. 

What,  then,  has  happened  to  the  politics  of 
the  South?  The  partial  answer,  anyhow, 
seems  to  be  this:  The  nerves  and  the  emo- 
tions of  great  numbers  of  voters  have  been 
rubbed  so  raw  so  long  over  the  civil  rights 
Issue — and  by  the  ceaseless  poundings  of 
Northern  critics  who  are  only  now  discover- 
ing that  their  own  race  problenos  are  not  so 
easily  solved  as  they  had  once  thought — 
that  they  are  reacting  automatlcaUy  against 
all  ins  and  finding  something  good  in  aU 
outs. 

This  is  a  deep  national  problem,  for  this 
is  a  politics  basically  of  sheer  unreason,  and 
It  will  only  be  further  inflamed  unless  it  Is 
treated  by  the  rest  of  the  country  with  some 
tolerance  and  some  generosity  and  some  un- 
derstanding. South-hatlng  and  South-balt- 
Ing  is  not  good  enough — and  never  was,  as 
perhaps  the  more  responsible  Northern  poli- 
ticians themselves  will  now  at  long  last  come 
to  understand.  For  extremism  in  the  North 
has  fed  and  nurtured  extremism  In  the 
South;  and  true  national  reunion  wUl  never 
come  until  this  profound  reality  is  truly  ac- 
cepted. 

Far  too  long  there  has  been  far  too  much 
flnger-polntlng  at  the  South,  too  much  dem- 
agogic breast-beating  from  afar.  The  most 
profound,  the  most  indispensable,  of  na- 
tional Interest  requires  an  end  to  pulptt- 
poundlng  by  the  pseudo-parsons  of  poUtlcs 
'5**ie  North,  who  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  examining  first  the  shortcomings  of 
their  own  areas  in  the  problems  of  race  and 
educational  opportunity  and  fair  employ- 
nient  and  all  the  rest  of  It. 


AARON  O.  BENESCH 

Mr.  MACKAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
nom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniils]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
ittcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  and  of 
many  other  Members  of  this  House  was 
taken  by  death.  Aaron  G.  Benesch,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  a  newsman, 
passed  away  at  Providence  Hospital  at 
the  age  of  73. 

Mr.  Benesch  who  retired  last  Decem- 
ber as  Eissociate  editor  of  the  Newhouse 
National  News  Service  earned  the  re- 
spect of  every  person  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Honest  and  courteous 
and  a  constant  prober  for  "the  facts," 
his  stories  were  unfailingly  fair  to  all 
those  whose  activities  he  reported  and, 
above  all.  to  his  thousands  of  readers 
who  had  learned  through  the  years  that 
his  view  of  an  event  was  both  factual 
and  unbiased. 

When  Mr.  Benesch  retired  last  Decem- 
ber 31  all  of  his  many  friends  who  joined 
vv-ith  him  at  the  National  Press  Club  had 
hoped  that  he  would  have  many  years 
left  to  spend  with  his  lovely  wife,  Eva, 
but  unfortunately  this  was  not  to  be 
and  God  has  called  His  own. 

We  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have 
a  special  fondness  for  this  adopted  son 
of  the  Garden  State  which  transcended 
his  role  as  a  writer  for  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  and  the  Jersey  Journal.  We 
knew  him  better  as  an^active  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society  and  as  a  true 
prince  among  men. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  more  richly 
merits  the  Scriptural  "well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant"  than  this  fine 
man.  All  who  were  enriched  by  knowing 
Aaron  will  never  forget  him  and  each  of 
us  wishes  that  Almighty  God  will  grant 
him  eternal  rest. 


Tlie  Senate  has  such  a  committee,  and 
Is  now  hearing  the  case  of  one  of  Its 
Members.  When  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee investigated  one  of  the  Senate's 
employees  in  1964  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  suggested  that  an  ethics 
committee  be  established  to  help  police 
standards  and  conduct  among  Members 
of  Congress.  Senator  John  Shsrman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky  presented  this  legis- 
lative idea  to  the  Senate  and  it  was 
passed. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  has  recommended  that 
the  House  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct.  My  bill. 
House  Resolution  954,  would  accomplish 
this. 

I  have  contacted  every  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  where  the  bill 
is  pending,  requesting  a  hearing  on  my 
bill.  I  have  had  some  favorable  com- 
ments from  the  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers, and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  can 
be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  is  long  overdue.  An  Ethics  Committee 
is  needed  now. 


AN  ETHICS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  MACKAY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bknnitt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  is  shocked  and  very  disappointed 
about  the  apparent  lack  of  ethics  and 
moraJl^  in  many  areas  of  our  Govern- 
ment. A  recent  poll  showed  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned about  ethics  In  Government  at  a 
level  with  the  top  two  concerns:  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  Inflation. 

For  many  years  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation in  the  House  to  establish  a  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  to  oversee  the  activities 
of  Members.  This  committee  would  add 
teeth  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Govern- 
ment Service,  which  we  were  able  to 
enact  In  1958.  The  code  of  ethics  we 
now  have  is  an  adequate  set  of  rules,  but 
has  Uttle  enforcement  power. 

I  have  pending  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  House  Resolution  954,  a  bUl 
to  establish  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  OP  MILK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rssnick],  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  15,  New  York 
City  Markets  Commissioner  Samuel  J. 
Kearing,  Jr.,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Increase  In  milk  prices  In  New  York  City 
is  completely  the  resjxjnslbillty  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that 
when  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  J. 
Freeman  appeared  before  the  New  York 
City  Council,  he  confused  the  situation. 
Mr.  Freeman  at  that  time  said  that  any 
Increase  of  more  thsm  1  cent  a  quart 
to  the  consumer  must  be  attributed  to 
factors  other  than  the  Increase  in  prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  milk. 

If  anyone  Is  confusing  the  situation 
It  Is  Commissioner  Kearing. 

In  the  first  place,  prices  which  dealers 
pay  farmers  for  milk  sold  In  New  York 
City  are  fixed  Jointly  by  the  State  of  New 
'VYork,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
cooperative  and  Identical  Federal  and 
State  milk  marketing  orders. 

In  the  second  place,  the  prices  quoted 
in  the  Times  article  as  having  been  paid 
by  dealers  to  dairy  farmers  fully  support 
the  Secretary's  statement  that  farm 
prices  for  milk  have  gone  up  only  1  cent 
a  quart  over  the  past  year.  The  Times 
article  states,  and  I  quote : 

The  milk  dealer  now  pays  12.8  cents  a  quart 
for  each  quart  of  milk  he  buys.  This  is  an 
Increase  from  12.1  cents  a  quart  In  July. 
In  January,  the  price  was  12.5  cents  smd  In 
August  1965  it  WCLS  11.8  cents  a  quart. 

These  figures  are  precisely  the  same 
ones  to  which  the  Secretary  referred, 
and  it  Is  unfair  and  Illogical  to  some- 
how twist  these  Into  a  condemnation  of 
the  Secretary. 

Commissioner  Kearing  simply  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  am 
completely  baffled  as  to  how  a  man  in  the 
Commissioner's  position,  with  all  the  In- 
formation available  to  him,  could  be  so 
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utterly  uninformed  and  make  such  an 
onknowledgeable  statement.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  Department  erf  A^culture  Is 
more  concerned  with  consumer  prices 
than  Is  the  Commissioner  himself,  and 
the  real  cause  o£  the  recent  increase  In 
consumer  prices  can  be  attributed  to 
many  factors,  principally  the  continued 
drop  In  dairy  production. 

The  Commissioner  should  know  by  now 
that  unless  dairy*  fanners  begin  to  get  a 
fair  return  for  their  efforts,  the  issue 
will  not  be  dairy  products  at  tiigh  prices, 
but  no  dairy  products  at  any  price.  This 
country  faces  a  black  market  in  butter, 
cheese,  and  ice  cream  unless  steps  are 
taken  soon  to  reverse  to  downward  pro- 
duction trends.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
are  going  to  have  to  reduce  the  ever- 
widening  gap  between  the  cost  the  con- 
sumer pajrs  and  the  money  the  farmer 
gets. 

Secretary  Freeman  made  it  perfectly 
clear  when  he  spoke  before  the  New  York 
City  Council  on  August  4  of  this  year 

He  said  at  that  time : 

Recent  mcxleat  farm  price  IncreaMs  are 
badly  needed  and  have  been  earned.  Both 
consumers  and  farmers  benefit  when  the 
farmer  is  fairly  rtwarded  for  his  labor.  The 
farmer  has  not' been  fairly  rewarded  In  the 
past,  and  if  this  situation  U  allowed  to  per- 
sist, food  suppUee  -wlU  <iimim^>,  as  farmers 
leave  agrlcnltim.  Prices  will  then  mereaae 
sharply  and  the  consumer  ultimately  will 
pay  much  more. 

Commissioner  Keailng  may  find  this 
unclear,  but  I  tWnk  that  it  is  even  more 
dear  that  the  commissioner  has  made 
a  couple  of  mistakes.  His  first  mistake 
is  believing  that  no  one  wUl  challenge 
the  fictitious  scapegoat  he  has  tried  to 
create,  aad  his  second  and  more  serious 
error  is  his  assumption  that  the  real 
problem  can  be  solved  by  ignoring  it,  by 
hoping  that  it  will— all  by  Itself— slip 
quietly  away. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
daily  farmers  will  continue  to  leave 
their  farms  and  dairy  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  until  some  action  Is  taken 
to  revexve  the  trends.  And  the  saddest 
fact  Is  that  Commissioner  Hearing's  un- 
warranted attack  upon  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Secretary  Freeman 
has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  help 
either  the  consumer  or  the  farmer. 
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lative  program  and  any  special  orden 

heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Macicay;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Resnick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gallagher,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  18, 1966. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Orabowski. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cart«r  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pelly.  j 

Mr.  Morse.         * 

Mr.  Utt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maokay)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Tkague  of  Toxas. 

Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  McVicKER. 

Mr.  PowiLL. 

Mr.  Fasckll. 

Mr.  RONCALIO. 

Mrs.  Hansbn  Of  Washington. 


tion  and  Naturahaatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  reportg 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac 
cording  certain  beneflclarles  third  pref- 
erence  classification,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
was  taken  from  the  Spesiker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl 
ary. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  of  conXerenc* 
Conference  report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  90,  concurrent  resolution  to  au- 
thorize printing  of  addlUonal  cople«  of 
hearings  (Kept.  No.  1867).  Ordered  to  b« 
printed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  8.  602,  an  act  to  amend 
the  SmaU  RoclamaUon  Projects  Act  of  1856 
(Bept.  No.  1868).    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  HR,  14921, 
an  act  making  approja-lations  for  aundry  In- 
dependent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
nUsslomi,  corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  for  the  flecal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  1859) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE  BHiS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Sedate  of  the  following 
titles  were   taken   from   the   Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  842.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won;  and 

S.  2104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harriet  O. 
(Chambers. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  AoAMs,  for  the  week  of  August  22, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  the  week  beginning 
Monday,  August  22,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial district  business. 

Mr.  RowA«p  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business.      . 

Mr.  PsppKR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiBiRT),  fcT  today,  on  account  of  ofll- 
dal  business. 

Mr.  Flyht  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mackat)  ,  for  Wednesday,  August  17,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


BILL  AND  jonyr  resolutions 

PRESENTED   TO  THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,'  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Adminis^^tion.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  16,  1966, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11671.  An  act  to  approve  a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  El  Paso  Coimty  Water 
Improvement  DlstrlctNo.  1,  Texas;  to  author- 
ize the  execution,  aad  for  other  pvirpoees; 

HJ.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  jiroclalm  the  8th  day  of 
September  1968  as  "^tematlonal  Llteraov 
Day";  , 

HJ.  Res.  1207.  Join*  reeolutlon  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Oen«^  Services  to 
accept  title  to  the  Jcl^n  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Library,  and  for  othai-  purposes. 


ADJOUftNMENT 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  How  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  48  minutes.  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  18,  at  13  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORAMTEO 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followtog  the  legls- 


EXECUnVE  COMMPNICATIONS. 


2853.  Under  claus! 
letter  from  the  Commi 


2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
Issioner,  Immigra- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
H.R.  17109.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  £o  as  to  increase  the  pe- 
riod of  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from  7  to 
20  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.FUQUA: 
H.R.  17110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  imemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  yean 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
HJi.  17111.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS; 
HJi.  17112.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  inoome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
HJi.  17113.  A     bill      to     Incorporate     P<V 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17114.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McVICKER: 
HJi.  17116.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  inoom* 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  tb* 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H.R.  17116.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  lands  damaged  by 
surface  or  strip  mining;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJi.     17117.  A    blU     to    incorporate    Pop 
Warner  Uttle  Scholars.  Inc;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclairy. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.   17118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorise  an  Incen- 
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Uve  tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  fa- 
culties, and  to  permit  the  amortl^tlon  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  such  faellities  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  17119.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed  to 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJS.  17120.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away 
from  his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  place  where  such 
services  are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJR  17121.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  cemeteries  In  the  Com- 
monwealth, of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HJi.  17122.  A    bill    to    authorize    a   5-year 
hyitrologic   study   and   investigation   of   the 
Delmarva  Peninsula;  to  the  CommUtee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  ^*^,.«/ 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJI.  17123.  A  bill  to  prohibit  wiretapping 
by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion or  prevention  of  specified  categories  of 
criminal  offenses,   to  exclude   evidence  ob- 
tained   through    Interception    of    oral    com- 
munications by  certain  tT»«!a.n»  in  any  pros- 
ecution for  an   offense  against  the  United 
States  unless  such  evidence  was  obtained  by 
duly  authorized  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER  (by  request)  ; 
H.R.  17124.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  airspace  in  freeway  rights-of-way  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  VTYDLER: 
H.R.  17125.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  wheat  proc- 
essing charge,  commonly  itnown  u  the  bread 
tax;  to  the  X^ommlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HR.  17126.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
'•^trt***  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
lUtee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
[7127.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Social 
:urlty  Act  to  provide  that  payment*  for 
led  nursing  home  services  under  the  hoe- 
insurance    benefits   program   shall   be 
made  on  a  reasonable  charge  basis  rather 
than  on  a  reasonable  cost  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDBL: 

H.R.  17128.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Admln- 
late&tor  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  from 
using  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  or  the  Anacostia 
Naval  Air  Station  as  a  general  aviation  air- 
port, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
inlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 
H  R.  17129.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foeter 
oommerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
•VBtem  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR.  17130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqul- 
transfer,    conveyance,    and    lease    of 


ilUon. 


«n»ln  property  in  an  integrated  and  hls- 
wrlc  embassy  area  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
«»  for  use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the 
"»RanizaUon  of  American  Btatee,  as  sites 
w  other  International  organizations,  and  as 
■we  for  governments   of   foreign   countries. 


and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Ocmmlttae 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.J.  Res.  1273.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  Sunday  before  Labor  Day  in  each 
year  as  National  TrafBc  Accident  Prevention 
Day,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 

H.J.  Res.  1274.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote 
sball  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  ConmUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 

H.  Con.  Res.  982.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  Invoking  the  rlghU  of  article  XXVm  of 
GATT;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PHILBIN; 

H.  Con.  Res.  883.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  Invoking  the  rights  of  article  XXVm  of 
GATT;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CALLAN: 

H.  Res.  872.  Reeolutlon  providing  for  a  re- 
view of  profKised  Improvements  on  the  Loup 
River  and  tributaries,  Neljraska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follow : 
ByMr.  BRAY: 
H-B.  17131.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mid- 
States  Steel  &  Wire  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HJB.  17133.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Louie 
Chan  Kee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 
HJI.  17183.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Ellas 
Lambrlnos;  to  the  Cocomlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MOELLER: 
HJI.  17134.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  pipe  organ  and  parts  imported 
for  the  use  of  the  Christ  Lutheran  Church 
of  Washington.  D.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJI.  17136,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Michael  Miklo  Yamaguchi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.ROYBAL: 
HJI.  17136.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of    Mrs. 
Carmen  Fahey;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia : 
HJI.  17137.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  St.  Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesd.ay,  August  17, 1966 

iLegialative  day  0/  Monday,  August  15. 
1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Danizl  K. 
INOUYE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  in  whose  love  and 
wisdom  lies  all  our  hope,  we  thank  Thee 
for  all  life's  loveliness  that  cannot  be 
shaken    or    shattered    by    the    world's 


divisive  hates  or  by  the  contentions  that 
rend  the  earth,  which  could  be  so  fair. 

We  are  grateful  for  friendships  which 
sanctify,  for  music  which  gives  wings  to 
our  jaded  spfrits,  for  truth  which  breaks 
the  shackles  of  the  mind,  and  for  shin- 
ing human  character,  unsullied  and  un- 
afraid, through  which  there  floods  suffi- 
cient of  Thy  light  for  us  in  the  dark  to 
rl|5e  by. 

-We  pause  now  to  acknowledge  that  we 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone  or  in  the  flesh 
alone,  and  that  the  highest  part  of  us 
must  have  an  escape  into  altitudes  meas- 
ured not  by  days  or  clocks  or  calendars. 
Make  real  to  us  the  kingdom  within 
whose  radiant  realities  are  its  faith,  its 
ideals,  its  visions  of  beauty,  and  its 
aspirations  that  lay  hold  of  Ood  and 
goodness. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  one  who 
is  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand  and 
the  one  altogether  lovely.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  SCNATK. 
PBEStDENT    PRO    TXKPOaX, 

Washington,  D.C..  Augvjt  17, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  ahaent  from  the  SenaU, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  k.  iNotrR,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

CablHatdkk, 
President  pro  tkmpore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lomo  of  Louialana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  August  16, 
1966,  was  approved. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  authorlaed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
subcommittees  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reatlMi  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  REA  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
bills  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is 
no  objection,  beginning  with  calendar 
No.  1425. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  TBC^  SHIPPINO  ACT 
OP  1918 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
UiU  (S.  3391)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1918,  as  amended,  to  authorize  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
And  insert: 

That  tha  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  UJ3.C. 
801  et  aeq.).  1b  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  now  section : 

"Bwc.  36.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, upon  application  or  on  Its  own  motion, 
may  by  ardor  or  rule  exempt  for  the  future 
any  claw  of  agreements  between  persons  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  or  any  specified  activity  of 
such  penons  from  any  requirement  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1918,  or  Intercoast&l  Shipping 
Act,  1933.  where  it  finds  that  such  exemp- 
tion wlU  not  subetantlally  impair  effective 
regulatloa  by  the  Federal  KCarltlme  Commla- 
slon.  be  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  be  detri- 
mental to  commerce.  y 

"The  C!ommlssIon  many  attach  conditions 
to  any  such  exemptions  and  may,  by  order, 
revoke  any  such  exemption. 

"No  order  or  •rule  of  exemption  or  revoca- 
tion of  eKemptkm  ahall  be  lasoad  unless  op- 
portunity for  hearing  has  been  afforded  in- 
terested persons." 


Commission,  see  sections   1208,   1204,   1208 
1206.  1208,  1209,  »nd   1210  of  this  Act. 

After  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  1304.  (a)  for  the  purpoee  of  any  in- 
vestigation which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  la  necessary  and  proper  in  caj'i 
rylng  out  the  previsions  of  this  title,  any 
member  of  the  Cotnmlsslon,  or  any  officer  or 
onployee  thereof  designated  by  it,  is  em- 
powered to  subpena  witnesses,  admlnUter 
oaths  and  afflrmatlons,  take  evidence,  and  re- 
quire the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
or  other  documents  which  are  relevant  or 
material  to  the  matter  under  Investigation. 
Such  attendance  cf  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  or  other  doc- 
uments may  be  reqiilred  from  any  place 
In  the  United  Ststes  or  any  territory,  dis- 
trict, or  poeseesloa  thereof,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing.  Witnesses  summoned  be- 
fore the  Commission  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wltneasee  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  r^ad  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OP  1986 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3446)  to  consolidate  and  reenact 
certain  of  the  shipping  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  frcan  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments, 
on  page  13,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  Commission  may.  sabject  to  the 
provlalotis  of  the  elvU  servloe  lawa  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1940,  ^tpolnt  such  of- 
ficers, engineers,  inspectors,  attorneys,  ex- 
aminers, and  other  employees  as  ara  nsow- 
aary  in  th»  ezeoutlon  of  its  (unotlooB. 

At  the  beginning  of  Une  a.  to  strike  out 
"(1) "  and  insert  "(h) ";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  21,  to  strike  out  "(J) "  and  insert 
"(1) ";  on  page  14,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"appointment"  to  Insert  a  comma  and 
"subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  clvU 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949";  in  Une  20,  after  the  words  "shaU 
be  ap-":  to  strike  out  "the  heads  of  the 
major    administrative    units    ahi^ii    be 
ap-";  on  page  30,  Mne  19,  after  the  word 
"be",  to  strike  out  "expected"  and  Insert 
"exemirted";  on  page  31,  ^ne  4,  after  the 
word  "penalty",  to  strike  out  "or"  and 
insert  "for";  on  page  40,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  9,  to  Insert  "pending  which 
the  Commission  has  suspeiMled  the  op- 
eration of  the  schedule";  on  page  42, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "contract",  to 
strike  out  "or"  and  insert  "of";  on  page 
46,  line  17,  after  the  word  "freight",  to 
strike  out  "forwarder"  and  insert  "for- 
warders"; on  page  53,  after  line  2,  to 
strike  out: 


Bkj.  1»03.  For  provlslona,  other  t*«%n  those 
In  this  part,  relating  to  hMrings  before  the 


Sec.  130d.   (a)   For  the  purpoee  of  inves- 
tigating alleged   violations  of  this   Act,   the 
Commission    may    by    subpena    compel    the 
attendance  of  witaesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  4ocuments,  and  other  evi- 
dence from  any  place  In  the  United  States 
at  any  designated  place  of  hearing.     Sub- 
penas  may  be  signed  by  any  Commissioner, 
and  oaths  or  afflnhations  may  be  adminis- 
tered, witnesses  examined,  and  evidence  re- 
ceived   by   any   Commissioner   or    examiner, 
or,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
by  any  person  authorized   under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  territory, 
district,  or  possession  thereof,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth   of    Puerto    Rleo,    to    administer 
oaths.    Persons  so  Scting  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commission  and  witnesses  shall,  un- 
less  employees   of  the   Commission,   be   en- 
titled to  the  same  ffeee  and  mileage  as  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.     Obedience  to 
any  such  subpena  shall,  on  application  by 
the  Commission  be  enforced  as  provided  In 
this  Act  for   the  enforcement  of  orders   of 
the   Commission    other    than   for    the   pay- 
ment of  money.     Ifa  addition  for  the  pur- 
poee   of    any    investigation    which    In    the 
opinion  of  the  Comtnisslon,  is  necessary  and 
proper  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  any  member  of  the  Conmilsslon.  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof  designated  by  it 
Is    empowered    to    aubpena    witnesses,    ad- 
minister oaths  and   afflrmatlons,   take   evi- 
dence,  and  require  the  production   of  any 
books,  papers,  or  otker  documents  which  are 
relevant  or  material  to  the  matter  tmder  in- 
vestigation   to    the    same    extent    that    the 
Commission  had  such  power,  if  any,  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  through  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of   1861   prior  to 
the  adoption  of  thai  Act. 

On  page  55,  after  Une  20,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  1305.  No  persSn  shall  be  excused  from 
attending  and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  before  the 
Commlselon,  or  any  member  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  in  anj  InvesUgatlon  Instituted 
by  the  Commission  under  this  Utle,  or  In 
obedience  to  the  subpena  of  the  Commission 
or  of  any  court  In  any  proceeding  based  upon 
or  growing  out  of  any  alleged  violation  of 
this  tlUe,  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence,  documentary  or  ot^ierwlse,  re- 
qxiired  of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  s  penalty  or  forfeiture; 
but  no  person  ahall  ke  prosecuted  or  subject 
to  any  penalty  or  forlelture  for  or  on  account 
of  anytransacUon,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  Is  ctwapelled,  aft«r  having 
claimed  hU  prlvUeg*  against  self-incrimina- 


tion, to  testify  or  i»oduce  evidence,  docn 
mentary  or  otherwise,  except  that  such  d»" 
son  so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  tt^ 
prosecuUon  and  punishment  lor  nerlnw 
committed  In  so  testifying.  J^jury 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  1306.  No  person  shall  be  excused  oc 
the  ground  that  It  may  tend  to  Incrlnuniu 
him  or  subject  hUn  to  a  penalty  «  lor 
felture,  from  attending  and  tesuiying  m 
producing  books,  papers,  documents  mvj 
other  evidence,  In  obedience  to  the  snbpm 
of  the  Commission  or  of  any  court  in  mt 
proceeding  base  upon  or  growing  out  of  an- 
alleged  violation  of  this  Utle  or  In  any  Inve.' 
tlgatlon  in  which  the  Commission  may  jub- 
pena  witnesses  under  section  1304  of  Uilj 
Act;  but  no  natural  person  shall  be  proM- 
cuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction 
matter,  or  thing  as  to  which.  In  obedience  to 
a  subpena  and  under  oath,  he  may  so  testUv 
or  produce  evidence,  except  that  no  penoo 
shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment for  perjury  committed  in  so 
testifying. 

On  page  60,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

PENALTIES  roa  VIOLATIONS  OF  ORDEKS.  RULIS, 
OR  REGtTLATIONS 

Sec.  1404.  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
Violates  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  thf 
Commission  made  or  Issued  in  the  exerdje 
of  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  set  fortb 
in  this  title,  for  which  no  penalty  la  other- 
wise expressly  provided,  shall  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  axon 
than  $500.  If  such  violation  is  a  continuing 
one,  each  day  of  such  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

On  page  62,  line  3.  after  the  word 
"titles",  to  insert  "n,";  on  page  65,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  strike  o«t 
"many"  and  insert  "may";  on  page  68, 
line  21,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "Navy  Department"  and  insert  "De- 
partment of  Defense";  on  page  72,  line 
18,  after  the  word  "Secretary,"  to  insert 
"imtU  such  time  as  he";  on  page  74,  line 
11.  after  the  word  "make",  to  strike  out 
"recommendation"  and  insert  "recom- 
mendations"; in  line  14,  after  the  wwd 
"Utles",  to  insert  "H,";  on  page  76.  after 
line  17.  to  strike  out: 

HEARINGS 

Sk:.  2303.  Por  provisions,  other  than  those 
in  this  part,  relating  to  hecu-ings  before  the 
Secretary,  see  sections  3302,  3205(c),  330«, 
3211(a),  3405.  3501,  and  4302  of  thU  Act. 

On  page  86,  Une  19.  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  strike  out  "Navy  Depaxtment"  and  in- 
sert "Department  of  Defense";  on  page 
87,  line  1,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Navy"  and  insert 
"Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee"; 
on  page  88,  line  5.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "the  Navy"  and  infiert  "De- 
fense or  his  designee";  on  page  92.  line 
4.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "the 
Navy"  and  insert  "Defense  or  his  desig- 
nee"; in  line  14.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "the  Navy",  and  insert  "De- 
fense or  his  designee";  on  page  104.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  insert  "title 
n.";  on  page  112,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"States",  to  insert  "or  after  sale  under 
section  3109:";  on  page  121,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "the",  where  It  appears  the 
second  time,  to  strike  out  "purchase*" 
auid  insert  "purposes";  on  page  156,  line 
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1,  after  the  word  "If",  to  strike  out  "each" 
liid  Insert  "such";  on  i>age  174,  line  5, 
jfter  "(a)",  to  insert  "Except  as  other- 
vise  provided,";  on  page  203,  after  line 
l8,tortrlkeout: 

SCOPS  or  PABT 

Skc.  4201.  This  j>art  deals  with  acquisition, 
construction,  operation,  and  transfer  of  ves- 
lelg  by  the  Secretary  generally.  For  other 
provisions  dealing  with  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  transfer  of  vessels 
by  the  Secretary,  see  title  in  and  parts  A  and 
«  of  title  rv. 

And,  on  page  204,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "the  Navy"  and 
insert  "Defense  or  his  designee". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (8.  1809)  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  policy  concerning  prop- 
erty rights  in  inventions  made  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Over.  Mr. 
President^ 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1967 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiaim.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  myself  and  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Saltonstall]  ,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  to  have  it  reported. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Page  3.  line  21,  after  "1967"  liwert: 
:  Pioi'ided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
Miy  other  provision  of  law,  until  June  30. 
1W8.  the  President  may  order  any  member  in 
we  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force,  who  has 
not  served  on  active  duty  other  than  for 
training,  to  active  duty  for  not  more  than 
18  consecutive  months:  Provided  further, 
Th&t  in  order  to  achieve  fair  treatment  as 
oetween  members  In  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
«*  being  considered  for  active  duty  tmder 
thU  section  consideration  shall  be  given  to- 
la) famUy  responctbmtles; 


(b)  employment  neoeasary  to  tmUntaln 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Intanst 

Mr.  RUSSELL  off  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  short,  concise, 
and  clear.  It  grants  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  order  to 
active  duty  any  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  has  not  served  on 
active  duty  other  than  for  training  here- 
tofore. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
amendment  is  not  Intended  in  any  way 
to  reflect  on  the  members  of  the  Reserve 
forces  of  this  country.  Unfortunately, 
news  accounts  of  my  statement  or  my 
interviews  with  reporters  after  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill,  indicated  that  I 
said  all  of  the  133,000  men  who  had  not 
been  trained,  the  so-called  REP's  in  the 
Reserve  enlisted  program,  were  seeking 
to  escape  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
war.  and  that  it  was  some  kind  of 
scandal. 

I  never  made  such  a  statement  and  I 
did  not  intend  to  infer  that  such  was  the 
case. 

I  did  state  and  I  repeat  here  that  there 
have  been  Individual  cases  that  amount 
to  a  scandal  where  people  have  under- 
taken to  avoid  SMStlve  duty  in  the  regular 
forces  by  finding  places  in  the  Reserve 
units.  They  are  in  a  great  minority, 
and  their  action  can  in  no  wise  be  at- 
tributed to  the  great  mass  of  Reserve 
forces. 

I  recall  distinctly  in  this  same  inter- 
view that  I  stated  I  was  not  reflecting  on 
the  entire  Reserve:  that  I  had  always 
supported  the  Reserves.  Unforttmately, 
that  iJortion  of  my  statement  was  omit- 
ted from  the  news  accoimt. 

The  Reserve  organizations  of  this 
country  are  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  today.  They  have 
been  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  every 
period  of  danger  that  this  Nation  has 
ever  met  and  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
them  are  ready  and  willing  to  serve  in 
this  or  in  any  other  emergency  that 
threatens  the  security  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  seeking  to  bring  about  as  nearly 
as  possible,  an  equality  of  service  to  our 
Nation  in  time  of  war. 

This  carmot  be  done  under  existing 
conditions  when  the  Reserves  assigned 
to  units  are  not  subject  to  call  except  on 
the  basis  of  unit  callup.  I  have  always 
supported  universal  military  training.  I 
believe  that  every  young  man  In  this 
Nation  who  is  physically  able  to  do  so. 
should  have  6  months  of  active  military 
training:  and  until  we  do  adopt  such  a 
policy,  Mr.  President,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  avoid  the  allegations  of  favoritism, 
and  the  dl£Dculties  which  arise  because 
some  men  are  able  to  go  to  college  and 
others  are  not. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  on 
one  occasion  m  my  career,  perhaps  the 
hardest  legislative  flght  in  which  I  was 
ever  engaged,  was  the  one  in  which  the 
Senate  adopted  by  the  margin  of  1  vote 
a  bill  providing  for  universal  military 
training  for  every  yoimg  American  when 


he  became  18  years  old.  The  bill  died 
in  the  other  t>ody.  I  still  say  that  with- 
out that  type  of  legislation,  we  will  never 
find  an  equitable  method  at  distributing 
service  under  the  colors  of  the.  United 
States  and  in  the  uniform  of  the'  United 
States. 

All  of  us  are  fsunillar  with  the  fact 
that  the  mhiimum  physical  and  mental 
requirements  for  duty  in  the  Reserves- 
and  in  the  National  Guard  are  higher 
than  they  are  for  Selective  Service. 
Therefore,  the  men  who  are  isolated 
from  the  war  by  virtue  of  being  in  the 
Reserve  units  are.  on  the  average,  su- 
perior mentally  and  physically  to  those 
being  drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  Presld«it.  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  explain  to  me  Just  what  are 
the  different  categories  of  mdlvlduals 
in  the  Reserves.  I  have  my  own  knowl- 
edge, of  course,  but  I  shotild  like  to  get 
corroboration — that  is,  I  know  there  are 
men  in  the  Reserves  who  served  in 
World  War  II.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Also  volimteer  en- 
listees in  the  Reserves  who  have  never 
served  In  war. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Never 
been  on  active  duty  at  any  time  in  the 
regular  forces,  other  than  for  training. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  there  is  a  third 
class,  men  who  have  served  recently,  and 
as  a  part  of  their  service  go  into  the 
Reserves  when  they  are  separated  from 
the  regular  service. 

Mr.  RUSSELiL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  Perhaps  the  largest  unit 
of  the  Ready  Reserves  is  comprised  of 
those  men  who  have  been  drafted  and 
who  have  served  2  years,  or  21  months, 
in  some  instances,  but  who  still  have  a 
4-year  obligation  in  the  Retady  Reserves. 
That  is  the  largest  body  of  men  in  the 
Reserves.  They  are  specifically  ex- 
empted by  this  amendment,  because  they 
have  already  served  their  draft  period. 
They  are  not  subject  to  callup  under 
.this  amendment.  They  will  be  called 
only  if  their  entire  Reserve  imit  is  or- 
dered into  active  duty.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  am  offering  this  amerulment;  be- 
cause it  is  much  fairer  than  the  tmlt 
call.  I  have  described  one  group.  As 
to  the  next,  if  a  num  enlisted  for  3  years 
In  the  Regular  Anny,  when  he  completes 
his  term  of  service  of  3  years,  he  then 
has  a  3 -year  obligation  in  the  Ready 
Reserves.  There  are  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  men. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
what  might  be  called  career  reservists. 
Some  of  them  served,  as  the  Senator  has 
said.  In  World  War  U,  although  not 
many  of  them.  Quite  a  large  number 
served  In  the  Korean  conflict,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  Reserves  because  they 
like  the  military  duty.  They  are,  of 
course,  building  up  their  retirement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorsla.  They  are 
recelTlng  drill  pay  and  biiUdlnv  up  their 
retlreinent  benefits  by  continuing  to 
stay  in  the  Reserves. 

Mr.  ZiADBCHB.  Is  It  fair  to  say  that 
the  ptendse  for  the  Senator's  proposal 
Is  that  in  the  main  there  are  two  dlvl- 
alens  in  the  Reserves,  one,  thc^  who  have 
actively  served  in  the  military  forces  and. 
two.  those  who  voluntarily  enlisted  in 

the  Reserves  but  have  never  served 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.   Have  never 
been  on  active  duty  other  than  for  train- 
Ins. 
Mr.  LAUSCHB.    That  is  right    It  is 

the  latter  elasa 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  This 
amendment  is  aiH>Ucable  only  to  those 
who  have  not  had  any  active  duty  in 
the  forces,  other  than  for  training. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes.     I  thank   the 

Senator  very  much  for  hia  information. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  few 

questions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  performance  of 
my  duties  as  a  UJ3.  Senator,  there  is 
nothing  I  dislike  more  than  to  disagree 
with  the  two  Nestors  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  Mr.  [Russkll],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts tMr.  Saltonstall].  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  If  this 
amendment  does  not  reprMi^t  legisla- 
tion? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes.  it  does. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  if  the  amend- 
ment does  not  represent  legislation  which 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  rightly  lies 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes.  If  it 
were  Introduced  as  a  bill,  it  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
but.  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  body 
In  writing  this  appropriation  bill  in- 
cluded to  it  a  number  of  legislative  pro- 
▼Istons  relating  to  the  Reserve  forces, 
they  In  effect  opened  the  door  under  the 
roles  of  the  Senate  to  any  germane 
amendment  of  a  legislative  nature  that 
might  be  offered  froto  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  respond  to  that 
by  saying  that  imwlse  conduct  on  the 
l>art  of  the  Rouse  does  not  justify  unwise 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Sometimes 
the  Senate  is  not  so  logical  as  it  usually 
lfl--when,  for  example.  If  the  House 
makes  a  mistake.  It  is  deddM  that  the 
Senate  cannoi  touch  it,  and  even  if  it  Is 
Incorrect,  we  must  go  along  with  it 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
Rouse  baa  put  anything  unwise  In  a  Wll 
the  Senate  should  merely  strike  it  out 
»nd  not  Indulge  Itself  In  other  unwise 
legislation. 

The  thtag  that  worries  me  about  the 
ammdment  Is  that  there  ha;ve  been  no 
bearings  held  on  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  in  error  on  that.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
prt^rlations  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  appropriation  bill  and  went 


into  the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chfef  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  great  length. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  did  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  afford  any  opportimity 
to  the  National  (^uard  organizations  and 
to  the  Reserve  organizations  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  RUSSELLi  of  Georgia.  They  were 
heard  on  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
and  related  matters. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
calling  Into  service  the  men  described  in 
the  amendment  who  are  in  the  Reserve 
pool,  but  quite  frankly  I  do  have  serious 
objection  to  disrupting  the  National 
Guard  imits  tHroughout  the  United 
States.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  permit  thgt  to  be  done.  I  enter- 
tain this  objection  for  several  reasons. 
If  I  am  Incorrect  In  my  assumption,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  set  me  right.  I  am  imder 
the  firm  impression  that  virtually  all  of 
our  disciplined  organizations  and  well- 
trained  military  forces,  except  Reserve 
units  and  Natiorml  Guard  units,  are  al- 
ready in  service  in  Vietnam  or  In  our 
scattered  outposts  around  the  world. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  completely  in  error.  None  of  them 
are  on  duty  anywhere. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
misunderstood  what  I  had  in  mind.  I 
said  I  understood  that  most  of  our  dis- 
ciplined and  well-trained  military  units 

other  than  our  Reserve  units 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Oh,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  our  National  Guard 
units  are  already  In  service  In  South 
Vietnam,  or  in  ottier  outpoets  which  we 
maintain  in  Europe,  Formosa,  and  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  was 
true  some  2  or  3  months  ago.  but  at  that 
time  all  the  Regular  divisions  In  the 
United  States  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  those  divisions  were  being 
stripped  and  the  »ien  were  being  sent  to 
Vietnam.  To  some  degree  this  condition 
has  now  been  reHedied  and  they  have 
trained  draftees  filling  up  those  divisions 
They  took  18.000  to  20,000  of  some  of 
our  very  best  men  out  of  Germany,  sent 
some  of  them  to  Vietnam  and  brought 
back  some  to  this  country  to  help  train 
the  draftees.  The  readiness  condition  in 
the  regular  forces  in  this  country  is  not 
as  bad  as  It  was  3  or  4  months  ago,  but  It 
still  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  $m  much  concerned  on 
this  point.  If  wo  take  men  out  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units,  to 
replenish  the  regular  forces,  we  are  going 
to  deplete  those  units  and  curtail,  if  not 
destroy,  their  effectiveness  as  mlhtary 
organizations. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  this  point: 
In  addition  to  depriving  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  units,  of  their  enlisted 
personnel,  the  aiaendment  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  value  of  all  the  work 
which  has  gone  into  building  up  the 
efficient  staffs  of  the  units  of  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  from  the  battalion 
to  the  division  level.  The  amendment 
contemplates  that  these  staffs  are  not 
to  be  used. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  I  do  not 
share  the  Senator's  apprehension  on  that 
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score.  One  reason  no  units  have  been 
called  up  is  because  of  the  experience  we 
have  had  In  the  past,  of  the  turbulence  or 
effect  it  has  had  on  various  communitin 
throughout  the  country.  When  a  unit  h 
called  up  from  a  town  of  800  or  goo 
there  are  taken  out  of  that  town  200  or 
250  of  the  active  men  of  that  community 
They  are  taken  from  Jobs  that  require 
training.  Tliis  frequently  includes  some 
of  the  leading  businessmen  of  the  com- 
munity.  That  is  one  reason  why  no 
units  have  been  called  up. 

I  think  it  has  much  less  Impact  on  a 
community  to  take  seven  or  eight  men 
out  of  a  National  Guard  urUt — and  prob- 
ably no  more  than  that  number  would 
be  called  because  they  have  had  active 
duty — than  if  the  whole  unit  were  called 
up.  If  a  unit  were  called  up,  men  who 
have  served  heretofore  would  be  called 
up.  Men  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
and  have  then  gone  Into  the  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  units  would  be  called 
up.  Some  of  those  men  who  have  already 
served  in  Vietnam  and  who  have  Just 
come  back  would  be  called  up,  and  they 
would  be  sent  back  to  Vietnam.  Under 
this  amendment  they  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  call.  It  certainly  would  not  dis- 
turb any  National  Guard  unit  or  any  Re- 
serve  unit  to  call  up  seven  or  eight  men 
out  of  a  unit. 

Only  recently  we  saw  the  Regular 
forces  lose  over  half  of  their  men.  It 
adversely  affected  their  efBciency.  I  do 
not  think  It  would  increase  the  impact 
to  call  seven  or  eight  men  out  of  a  unit 
any  more  than  it  would  to  draft  seven  or 
eight  men  out  of  the  community  who  had 
not  had  any  service. 

This  amendment  would  not  affect  a 
large  portion  of  the  Reserves,  because 
many  have  already  served  on  extended 
active  duty  and  will  not  be  subject  to 
its  terms.  If  the  Senator  prefers  to  wait 
to  call  up  an  entire  unit,  he  would  call 
men  who  may  have  served  3  or  4  more 
years  of  active  duty  in  Eunve.  You 
would  call  up  some  who  had  performed 
their  duty  In  Vietnam  and  who  had  re- 
turned.  They  would  be  sent  back  to 
active  duty.  You  would  cause  an  In. 
equity  and  also  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  economy  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

We  went  through  this  experience  once 
before  when  it  was  insisted  that  we  call 
up  an  entire  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
unit.  We  called  up  a  Reserve  division 
from  one  State.  As  I  recaU,  it  was  Wis- 
consin. It  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  economy  of  that  State  to  call  up 
30,000  from  that  one  State  instead  of 
calling  those  men  from  a  number  of 
States.  That  Is  what  you  would  do  under 
the  Senator's  suggestion. 

As  I  see  it,  the  only  fair  way  to  take 
care  of  this  matter  is  to  put  the  Reserves 
on  the  same  basis  as  draftees  and  say, 
"If  you  have  had  no  active  duty  other 
than  training  duty  in  the  armed  services, 
you  are  under  a  duty  to  serve  your  coun- 
try, and  you  should  be  called  up  to  per- 
form that  service." 

In  this  way  we  would  not  be  injuring 
the  Reserve  units,  because  many  of  the 
men,  especially  the  older  experienced 
ones,  have  already  served  and  would  not 
be  subject  to  call  under  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  advocating 
calling  up  any  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
unit  as  a  unit  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  conditions 
to  state  whether  that  is  either  necessary 
or  advisable.  What  I  am  saying  Is  based 
upon  the  proposition  that,  if  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  is  going  to  be  continued 
at  its  present  tempo,  or  anything  Uke  its 
present  tempo,  we  will  have  adequate 
time  to  call  up  the  necessary  number  of 
replacements  or  reinforcements  from  the 
millions  of  men  in  this  country  who  have 
never  served  a  single  moment  in  the 
Regular  Forces  or  in  the  National  Guard 
or  in  a  Reserve  imlt. 

That  is  far  more  preferable  than  dis- 
rupting existing  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve organizations  on  which  we  must 
rely  in  case  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  grows 
or  a  new  crisis  arises  elsewhere  in  our 
precarious  world. 

The  Korean  conflict  showed  that  wl^gn 
we  take  men  piecemeal  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Reserve  milts,  we  deplefce^. 
those  units,  and  destroy  their  military 
effectiveness. 

I  express  the  wish  that  instead  of 
pressing  this  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  TMr.  Russkll]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
iokstall),  will  introduce  a  Wll  of  similar 
Import  and  afford  persons  Interested  in 
this  question,  such  as  National  Guard 
offlccrs.  State  ofDcials,  and  Reserve  units, 
an  opportunity  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  give 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  feasibility 
of  such  legislation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  seems 
to  me  when  we  are  putting  a  floor  under 
the  number  of  reservists  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  them  against  any  active 
duty,  other  than  training  duty  which  Is 
In  effect  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill. 
This  Ifi  a  good  time  to  provide  for  equal- 
ity of  service  insofar  as  it  relates  to  those 
who  are  subject  to  caD  to  serve  their 
country  on  active  service. 

I  may  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  he  exaggerates  when 
he  says  millions  and  millions  of  men  are 
available,  because  many  of  these  boys 
are  not  subject  to  call  because  of  mental 
or  physical  defects.  There  are  districts 
where  they  are  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  to  find  men  to  fill  the  calls. 
We  have  about  40,000  men  being  called 
up  a  month. 

I  do  not  think  the  men  in  the  Reserves 
will  object  to  being  called  up.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  will  object  to  men 
being  taken  out  of  their  units.  There 
never  has  been  one  who  was  worth  his 
salt  who  was  willing  to  have  even  one 
nian  transferred  out  of  his  unit.  If 
those  officers  were  worth  anything,  they 
would  take  that  position.  That  has 
always  been  true  in  the  history  of  war 
and  military  organizations. 

I  see  no  harm  whatever  in  taking  a 
lalr  proportion  of  these  men,  who  have 
not  performed  any  extended  active  duty 
whatever  but  are  in  the  Reserve  Porees, 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  serve. 
Under  the  amendment,  they  would  have 
only  an  18-month  active  service  require- 
ment. That  is  aU  they  can  be  required 
to  serve,  whereas  a  draftee  can  be  and 
»  compelled  to  serve  24  months. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  1  might  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator, if  he  will  indulge  me  further,  that 
I  agree  uith  him  in  th^  observation  that 
most  of  the  people  who  would  be  affected 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve. 
My  views  are  not  based  upon  any  con- 
cern for  them,  or  for  any  other  individ- 
uals. 

My  concern  is  based  solely  upon  the 
possible  disastrous  effect  the  policy  out- 
lined in  the  proposed  sunendment  might 
have  on  virtually  the  only  disciplined 
and  well-trained  military  organizations 
we  have  in  the  United  States,  at  this  crit- 
ical hour.  TTieir  preservation  at  present 
strength  and  status  of  readiness  Is  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
further  emergencies. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  his  views  and  mine 
agree  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  every- 
one owes  an  equal  obligation  to  the  Gov- 
errunent,  and  thaT"We->fhould  have  had 
universal  military  service  throughout  the 
years,  and  that  if  we  had  had  it,  we  would 
not  be  perplexed  with  these  persormel 
problems  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  Indulgence, 
and  say  that  it  does  grieve  me  not  to  be 
in  full  harmony  with  the  views  enter- 
tained on  this  point  by  my  frtwid,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  closely  to  the  Senator's  answers 
to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina ;  and  I  think  he 
has  fully  and  correctly  answered  every 
single  point  that  has  been  raised.  I  say 
that  as  one  who  is  fairly  familiar  with 
this  subject  matter,  and  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed it. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  here  that 
if  we  establish  and  write  into  the  appro- 
priations bill  a  floor  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  for  the  National  Guard — and 
that  iB  exactly  what  the  blUdoes:  It  says 
those  forces  must  be  maintained  at  not 
less  than  certain  numbers — and  put  the 
money  in  the  bill  to  support  those  num- 
bers, and  make  all  the  necessary  pro- 
visions, then  the  time  has  come  when 
sometliing  must  be  done  to  equalize  the 
service.  Palmees  compels  it.  I  shall 
make  some  remarks  along  that  line  later 
on  my  own  time,  but  I  support  the  Sena- 
tor fully  now,  and  I  have  kept  up  with 
the  subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  Without  de- 
siring to  be  odious  in  comparison,  I  would 
prefer  to  have  that  statement  from  him 
than  from  any  other  Senator.  I  con- 
sider the  Senator  from  Mississippi  the 
most  fully  informed  member  of  this  body 
on  the  Reserve  forces  and  the  various 
laws  that  apply  to  them.  I  appreciate 
very  much  Oie  statement  he  has  made. 
He  expressed  the  way  I  feel  about  the 
matter  completely,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  equality  of  service  with  a  floor 
under  these  numbers  in  the  Reserve  and 
in  the  National  Guard,  without  giving 
some  of  these  men  who  have  had  no 
nontrainlng  active  duty  whatever  the  op- 
portunity to  serve. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  simply  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect — I  know  of  no  man  in  the  Senate 
who  tries  to  be  fairer  and  more  objective 
in  his  votes  and  in  what  he  says;  I  say 
that  advisedly,  because  we  have  served 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  a  nimiber  of  years — that  I 
Joined  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
this  amendment  for  one  simple  reason: 
That  I  thought  it  was  the  only  way  that 
we  could  be  fair  to  the  young  men  of  our 
country  who  had  to  serve  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  so 
well  stated,  we  have  built  up,  by  uiuml- 
mous  agreement  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  a  Reserve  force  requirement  of 
640.000  in  the  National  Guarxl  and  In 
the  Reserves.  Now  the  President  can 
call  them  only  as  a  imit  if  he  declares  a 
national  emergency.  What  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia — in 
which  I  gladly  Join — will  do  will  be  to 
permit  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  his  discretion,  to  call  siny  one 
individual  man  from  a  unit  Into  active 
service  for  18  months. 

As  the  Senator  has  said.  If  jrou  take  a 
whole  unit  out  of  one  oonunimlty,  you 
do  a  great  deal  more  damage  than  if  you 
take,  we  wdll  say,  seven  or  eight  men.  We 
are  only,  by  this  amendment,  attempting 
to  take  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  Re- 
serve or  the  National  Guard,  in  the  Presl- 
doit's  discretion,  who  have  not  had  any 
service  except  the  6  months  of  basic 
training:  I  believe  it  is  ooily  fair  to  put 
them  on  the  same  basis,  the  same  footing, 
as- the  man  who  is  called  out  by  the  draft, 
or  is  a  volunteer  for  training,  and  seiul 
him  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  I  think  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  ren- 
dered a  real  and  needful  puMlc  service 
in  offering  this  amendment.  I  think 
this  riUe  should  have  been  in  effect 
months  ago.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
statement  made  a  few  minutes  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that 
there  can  possibly  be  any  disastrous 
effects  from  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  an 
equaUty  of  the  service  required  of  the 
yoimg  men  in  tt^  country;  and  I  beheve 
that  passage  of  this  amendment,  and  the 
retention  of  it  in  the  1^1  in  its  final 
form,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  creating 
some  semblance  of  equality  of  service  for 
Jill  the  young  men  In  our  country.  I 
comjjliment  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  may  say  that  this  amend- 
ment, in  the  last  analysis,  applies  to  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  men  in  the  regu- 
lar Reserves. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maasachtisetts  has  Indi- 
cated that  the  Reserve  units  ooold  be 
called  up  only  if  the  President  declared 
a  national  emergency.  Is  there  not  some 
legislation  now  on  the  books,  passed  In 
relation    to   the   Korean   oooflict,  that 
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would  permit  the  ezecuttve  to  oall  qp  a 
unit  for  1  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  The  1-year 
callup  was  written  In  the  Berlin  exher- 
gency  legislation.  It  was  not  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.    PEARSON^fl^BerUn.      But    even 

that  requires  a  (UHlratlon 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  Of  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  By  the  President  of  a 
national  emergency? 

Mr.  RU8SKLL  of  Oeorgla.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  In  the  discussion  of 
equality  with  those  who  come  In  under 
Selective  Service  and  the  draft,  and  serve 
24  months  or  2  years,  the  case  is  made 
here  that  an  Individual  out  of  a  Na- 
tional Ouard  or  Reserve  unit  could  serve 
for  18  months;  but  that  person  who 
would  serve  for  18  months  really  went 
In  under  a  6-year  enllstmoit  ter^n,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  RUSSEZJi  of  Oeorgla.  So  does 
the  man  who  Is  drafted  go  In  tmder  a 
6-year  term.  He  has  4  years  of  reserve 
obligation  left  for  him  after  he  finishes 
his  2  years  ot  active  duty,  under  the  law. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  And  the  Selective 
Service  term  is  for  4  years? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgfa,  After  he 
has  served  2  years  active  ditty,  he  has 
4  years  left  of  reserve  obligation  which 
he  must  discharge  In  the  Ready  Reserve. 
Every  man  who  Is  drafted  and  serves  for 
2  years  on  active  duty,  when  he  completes 
his  2  years,  has  4  years  of  obligated  duty 
In  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  Is  under  Selec- 
tive Service? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  Is 
under  the  current  law. 

Mr.  PEARSON.    A  total  of  4  years? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  C3eorgla.    No,  4  years 
In  addition  to  the  2  years. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  So  the  6-year  period 
In  the  National  Reserve  is  the  equal  of 
that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  Is,  ex- 
cept a  man  In  the  Reserve  serves  only 
6  months  of  duty  for  training,  and  does 
not  render  any  active  duty  at  all. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  manpower  requirements,  if 
this  amendment  should  be  rejected,  what 
would  the  alternatives  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla,  They  will 
continue.  I  suppose,  to  draft  40,000  or 
50,000  men  a  month.  These  would  be 
the  men  who  have  not  been  able  to  get 
Into  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Or  they  would  call  up 
all  units? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  ot  Oeorgla.  They  could 
eall  up  aU  units,  by  declaring  an  emer- 
gency. I  am  convinced  that  they  will  not 
declare  an  emerg«u;y  because  those  in 
charge  are  convinced  they  would  frighten 
the  world  and  disturb  everybody.  There- 
tere,  they  will  not  declare  an  emergency, 
and  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  Is 
to  adopt  this  amendment,  orH&nsimllar 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing—«nd  I  may  be  In  error — that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  Indicated  that 
the  training  requirements  In  calling  up 
Reserve  units  are  such  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  put  them  In  cunbat  readiness 
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and  then  to  send  them  back  does  not 
make  tlila  practiee  feasible.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  undarstand  this.  Can  the 
Senator  enlighten  me  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Secretary  a(  Defense? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  »f  Georgria.  I  have  not 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  how  he 
feels  about  this  amendment.  I  think 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  raise  and 
maintain  the  Anqed  Forces. 

Mr.  PEARSOn.  My  question  con- 
cerned the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  regard  to  calling  up  whole 
units. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Oh.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  stated  he  was  op- 
posed to  calling  up  entire  units  for  the 
reasons  I  Just  gave. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Because  of  the  decla- 
ration of  emergency? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  could 
cause  too  much  at  an  Impact  upon  the 
community  or  on  the  State  if  you  call 
up  an  entire  division  from  the  State — 
30,00G-odd  men  out  of  one  State. 

Mr.  PEARSOM.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  orf  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  indulgence  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  observation  that 
I  am  impressed  by  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  about  the 
desirability  of  having  equality  of  service. 
Nobody  Is  more  firmly  convinced  than 
I  am  that  all  men  owe  an  equal  obliga- 
tion to  serve  thelf  country  in  times  of 
strife  with  foreign  coim tries.  For  this 
reason,  that  argument  impresses  me  very 
much.  However,  my  position  is  simply 
this:  Owing  to  the  dispersal  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  to  South  Vietnam  and  all 
other  outposts  we  occupy  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  we  need  to  maintain,  for 
other  possible  emergencies,  at  their  pres- 
ent strength  and  efilclency  all  disciplined 
and  well  trained  units  we  have,  such  as 
the  existing  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units.  One  of  these  possible  emergencies 
Is  the  acceleratlott  of  the  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  force  of  the  argument  in 
respect  to  the  obligation  of  equality  of 
service,  I  thirik  that  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  to  prevent  depreciation  of  the 
strength  and  the  efficiency  of  our  orga- 
nized Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
outweigh  that  argument.  I  nevertheless 
appreciate  the  very  eloquent  argimient  of 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  has  rightly  earned  my 
highest  respect  and  my  deepest  affection. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that,  out  of  more  than  1.2  mUllon  ready 
reservists,  the  Secrftary  of  Defense  con- 
tends that  It  Is  necessary  to  have  only  6 
divisions,  or  150.000  maintained  in  the 
Select  Reserve  Poroe. 

The  Department  says  that  these  six 
divisions  of  ready  reservists  are  fully 
armed  and  fully  trained.  I  seriously 
doubt  that.  I  do  not  think  they  have'  all 
the  equipment  they  need.  However,  that 
Is  a  very  small  part  of  the  1.2  million. 


The  Secretary  says  that  150,000  sic 
necessary  for  the  purposes  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  As  the  Secretary  will  un- 
doubtedly be  designated  by  the  President 
to  enforce  the  law.  there  is  no  necessltj 
for  him  to  call  up  anyone  from  those  ati 
divisions.  Everyone  knows  who  they  an. 
It  has  only  been  a  few  months  sioee 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  deactivated  75i 
Reserve  units  of  the  Reserve  at  one  feD 
swoop.  If  it  Is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
Reserve  forces,  and  keep  them  all  at 
home  in  the  Reserve  units,  why  do  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  Secretaiy 
disbanded  751  imlts  at  one  time?  That 
did  not  cause  any  complete  collapse  ol 
the  national  security. 

I  believe  in  the  National  Ouard  and  in 
the  Reserve.  I  have  seen  what  they  haw 
done  during  two  World  Wars  and  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

We  have  the  men  and  they  have  some 
basic  mlUtary  training.  With  a  lltUe 
intensified  training,  they  will  be  ready  to 
go. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  present  in  the  Chamber.  Tbt 
45th  EWvision  rendered  yeoman  service 
when  they  were  called  up  as  a  division 
They  did  fine  work  In  World  War  IL  I 
saw  them  in  Iceland  In  World  War  n. 
when  I  had  the  privilege  to  go  there  with 
the  only  committee  from  Washington 
which  studied  our  problems  around  the 
world  during  that  period. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  have  a  situ- 
ation existing  now — and  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  an  abstraction  or  a  theory— in 
which  we  have  1.2  million  yoimg  men  in 
the  Ready  Reserves.  The  point  Is  thst 
not  a  single  one  of  them  can  be  called, 
under  the  existing  law.  Into  active  duty 
without  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared. 

We  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  to  get  40,000  draftees  a  month. 
We  are  applylrvg  lower  standards,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  than  we  have 
for  enlistment  in  the  Reserve  units.  We 
cannot  justify  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  was  on  his  feet 
first.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  much  attention  and  Interest  to  the 
arguments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  am  almost  persuaded 
to  his  point  of  view.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question  on  a  point  which  po- 
plexes  me.  If  the  million-plus  young 
men  In  the  Ready  Reserves  were  called 

out 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  All  of 
them  are  not  assigned  to  ludts.  I  wlib 
to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  antidpatee 
my  question.  In  order  that  my  ques- 
tion may  be  more  precise,  how  many 
are  assigned  to  units? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  About 
670.000. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  make  my  questtoo 
more  exact,  and  engaging  In  a  possiU* 
but  Improbable  hjrpothoris,  but,  never- 
theless, to  make  the  point,  what  would 
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be  the  effect  upon  Uie  readiness  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  units  if  the  670.000  men 
now  assigned  to  those  imlts  should  be 
called  Into  active  service? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  They 
could  not  be  called,  under  this  amend- 
ment, because  most  of  them  have  already 
served  2  years  of  active  duty  after  being 
diafted;  and  they  are  explicitly  ex- 
onpted  from  the  operations  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  many  men  would 
the  Senator's  amendment  affect? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  with  exactness.  It 
would  not  exceed  500.000.  That  is  as 
near  a  guess  as  I  can  make.  Most  of 
the  1,200,000  have  already  done  active 
military  duty.  Every  time  a  man  is 
drafted,  he  does  2  years  of  active  duty, 
but  he  Is  t^en  asdgned  to  the  Active 
Reserve  for  4  years.  That  Is  where 
most  of  these  people  come  from. 

lii.  GORE.  As  I  have  understood  the 
purpose  of  the  Reserve  units.  It  has  been 
to  have  at  the  President's  call  in  an 
emergency  an  organized  rniit  ready  for 
service.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
in  Diy  question  to  the  Senator,  and  the 
one  that  troubles  me.  Is.  Would  his 
amendment  have  a  debilitating  effect 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  so-called 
Ready  Reserves? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  a  debilitating  effect, 
though  a  few  might  be  called  from  It. 
But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
have  already  applied  a  much  more  dras- 
tic withdrawal  from  the  Regular  Army 
units  in  this  country  than  this  amend- 
ment possibly  contemplates.  We  have 
drawn  from  the  Regular  Army  units 
right  and  left,  and  we  left  them  there 
with  bare  bones.  We  have  put  a  nttle 
meat  on  them  recently,  because  we  put 
some  draftees  in  there.  But  the  Regu- 
lar Army  units  In  this  country  were  mere 
skeletons.  I  read  this  In  a  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

We  are  drawing  on  the  troops  in  Eu- 
rope for  two  purposes:  One  purp>ose  is 
to  get  experienced  career  men  to  send 
to  Vietnam  to  fight  the  war.  The  other 
purpose  is  for  them  to  train  draftees 
here.  We  have  trained  some  of  the 
draftees,  and  some  flesh  has  been  put  on 
the  bare  bones  of  these  Regular  Army 
divisions.  But  It  would  not  have  as 
much  impact  on  the  divisions — and 
there  have  been  only  six  of  them  se- 
lected for  the  primary  course — as  would 
the  action  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  the  Regular  Army  imits. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  the  Senator's  answer 
Is  that  this  would  ui^doubtedly  have  some 

cIIcCw. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  Senator  does  not 
think  that  it  would  seriously  affect 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  serious,  and  I  think 
that  we  could  fill  every  vacancy— and 
there  would  be  very  few  of  them— within 
24  hours  with  a  man  who  would  be 
brought  in  and  be  subject  to  training. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  that  regard. 


I  have  one  o<|her  question  tha^  con- 
cerns me,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  jrleld. 

Mr.  GORK  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  Senator's  reference  to  Uie  unfairness 
of  a  Presidential  callup  of  a  unit  be- 
cause all  of  that  unit  may  come  from  one 
State. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  see  some  merit  in 
that,  but  it  is  the  reason  that  has  been 
given  as  to  why  they  have  not  called  up 
the  units. 

Mr.  GORE.    Who  gave  that  reason? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  beUeve  It 
was  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  was  a 
Defense  witness,  certainly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  this  prec- 
edent is  followed,  then  It  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  destroy  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Ready  Reserve,  because  most  of  these 
units  are  in  fact  organized  within  States. 

Of  course,  it  Is  unfair,  but  there  is 
nothing  fair  or  Just  about  this  war.  If 
the  country  neecfe  a  unit,  then  regardless 
of  the  political  oonsequences,  unfairness 
or  otherwise,  In  jin  emergency  they  must 
be  cstUed.  If  a  situation  in  which  we  are 
told  by  the  "deep  backgrounder"  that 
about  750,000  men  are  to  be  employed  in 
a  war  that  wlU  last  7,  8,  or  10  years.  Is 
not  an  emergency,  then  I  do  not  know 
what  an  emergency  Is. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  strive  for 
equality  of  sacrifice  and  service;  and 
in  pursuit  of  that  goal,  I  shall  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  yardstick  of  fairness  to  which 
we  can  adhere  very  closely,  because  in 
the  very  policy  of  the  Selective  Service, 
young  men  are  deferred  who  are  in  col- 
lege. Is  It  not  unfair  for  one  young  man 
who  is  in  collegse  to  be  exempted  from 
service  for  a  period  of  time,  while  an- 
other, who  may  not  be  able  to  make  the 
grade  or  who  may  not  have  the  flnaui- 
cial  resources  to  go  to  college,  must 
serve? 

Please  understand  that  I  recognize 
that  the  national  security  of  this  coim- 
try,  in  the  long  nm,  requires  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  young  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  To  a  de- 
gree never  before  experienced  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  that  adden- 
dum. 

Moreover,  where  Is  there  fairness  in 
the  situation  of  a  machinist  for  an  alr- 
Une  or  a  mechanic  in  a  defense  factory, 
earning  unprecedented  wages,  being  de- 
ferred from  service,  while  his  brother  or 
his  first  cousin,  who  may  not  be  favored 
with  such  employment,  has  to  serve  and 
p>ossibly  sacrifice  his  life? 

I  am  only  suggesting  this  to  make  the 
point  that  though  we  must  strive  for 
equaltty  of  sacrifice  and  service.  It  is 
impossible  In  the  national  Interest.  We 
must  do  what  Is  best  for  the  coimtry.  I 
would  not  want  my  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  to  be  Interpreted  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  theory  or  the  sug- 
gestion   that    a    President    cannot    or 


should  not  declare  a  national  onergency 
or  call  a  unit  to  service  because  it  would 
be  unfair.  Everything  about  this  war  is 
unfair.  Nevertheless,  despite  aQ  these 
doubts,  I  resolve  them  In  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

May  I  say  that  I  believe,  as  the  Sen- 
ator does,  that  we  will  never  be  able  to 
reach  any  exactitude  of  equality,  but  I 
think  we  should  come  as  close  to  it  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  agree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Th\s 
amendment  is  offered  In  the  hope  of  re- 
lieving what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very  defi- 
nite Injustice.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  get  an  ex- 
actitude of  equal  treatment,  but  we 
should  certainly  strive  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  It.  The  present  draft  law 
has  a  number  of  Inequities,  as  the  Soi- 
ator  has  pointed  out.  It  is  necessary 
because  we  cannot  afford,  in  this  com- 
plex age,  not  to  train  a  sufitoient  num- 
ber of,  say,  scientists — ^vulous  branches 
of  the  sciences — so  that  this  Nation  can 
stay  ahead  in  the  technologioal  develop- 
ment of  this  period  of  revolMtioos  in  new 
concepts  of  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  make  one  further 
suggestion.  If  we  are  to  accei>t  this  no- 
tion that  despite  the  war  in  which  we 
are  tragically  engaged,  a  Reserve  imlt 
cannot  or  will  not  or  should  not  be  called 
up  because  It  Is  composed  of  citizens  oS. 
one  State 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  Tlutt  Is 
only  one  reason,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  OORE.  If  that  be  one  reason,  It 
Is  a  serious  one. 

Then  we  should  give  some  thought  to 
reorganizing  the  Reserve  units  so  that 
units  wUI  be  composed  of  men  of  multi- 
State  citizenship. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  They  could 
not  be  trained. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  there  is  difttculty  with 
training,  then  I  ask  the  Senator  what  Is 
the  purpose  of  having  them.  If  we  can- 
not call  them  up? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  If  the  emergency  were  as  great,  say, 
as  It  was  In  World  War  n,  the  call  would 
go  out  Immediately,  regardless  of  the 
effect  It  would  have  on  communities.  But 
those  In  charge  of  waging  this  war  felt 
that  they  had  time  to  leave  these  units 
at  home,  to  get  draftees,  to  train  and 
send  them  out  to  fight  the  war,  because 
it  was  not  of  su£Qcient  size  to  Justify  the 
callup  of  organized  units  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  It  is  getting  bigger  all  the  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  It  certainly 
is  no  smaller.  And  to  those  who  said 
there  is  not  an  emergency,  I  suggest  that 
they  had  better  not  go  to  Vietnam  and 
say  that  In  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
men  who  are  out  there.  They  are  of  the 
opinion  that  It  Is  an  emergency  of  the 
first  water. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neubkkgkr  asstmied 
the  chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yteld? 
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Hr.  RU8SELL  of  Georgia.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagoe  and  my  chalnnan  that  I  believe 
I  undcntand  the  thrust  of  his  amend- 
Bient,  and  I  am  In  sympathy  with  the 
leaaons  behind  it.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  thousands  of  these  young  men 
who  have  entered  the  Reserves  have  not 
Tet  had  their  0  months'  training. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    ISS.OOO. 

Mr.  MILLER.    And  that  the  prospects 
of  their  getting  that  training  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  are  not  very  good.    Wltl 
req^eet  to  this  whole  problem,  there  1; 
need  for  a  solution. 

However.  I  find  a  difficulty  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator,  In  that  It  ap- 
pears to  make  no  dlfTerentiatlon  between 
reservists  who  have  had  their  6  months' 
training  and  those  who  have  not.  I  know 
43uit  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  eqtilty 
among  these  reservists  because  of  the 
INTovlslon  on  page  2  of  the  ammdment. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  some 
differentiation  to  do  equity  should  be 
incorporated  In  the  amendment  with  re- 
ject to  those  who  have  taken  their 
training. 

I  have  devised  an  amendment  which 
could  be  offered  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator,  or  pooslMy  the  Senator 
might  consider  modifying  his  amendment 
to  take  care  of  this  problem.  I  am  not 
going  to  press  It  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
•sk  the  Senator  to  give  It  careful  con- 
sideration because  I  know  he  Is  trying 
to  do  equity  among  the  reservists. 

Hoifever,  I  suggest  that  If  he  were  In 
fce  Reserves  and  I  were  in  the  Reserves, 
and  he  had  his  6  months'  training  and  I 
had  not,  under  his  amendment  we  would 
be  treated  exactly  alike.  I  (to  not  think 
that  this  is  doing  equity. 

My  amendment  pmpoata  to  take  Into 
account  the  amount  of  training  for  active 
duty  that  a  reservist  has  had. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  wlH  give  my 
suggestion  careful  consideration. 

Bfr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  If  the  time 
were  extended  for  34  months,  I  would 
not  have  an  objection.  I  imdertook  to 
provide  for  that  when  this  amendment 
was  prq>ared  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts CMt.  SaltonstaixI  and  my- 
self, by  providing  for  18  months  as  the 
maximum  for  duty  that  a  man  should 
be  called.  That  takes  Into  consideration 
the  8  months*  basic  training  which  many 
of  these  resernsts  have  had.  or  which 
the  vast  majority  have  had. 

It  Is  impossible  to  provide  exact  equal- 
ity to  all  of  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States,  m  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know 
that  this  amendment  will  ever  be  used 
or  applied  In  the  slightest  degree.  In  the 
second  place,  if  it  Is  applied,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  It  win  be  applied  to  those  who 
had  the  6  months'  training. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
these  ISS.OOO  men  will  evmtually  receive 
their  8  months' basic  trainlzig.  The  Sen- 
ate from  BCassachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  and  I  have  both  had  assurances 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
they  would  receive  this  6  months'  basic 
training. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  raises  two  prob- 
lems, llie  first  problem  is  whether  or 
not  the  amendment  should  make  it  clear 
that  none  of  these  reservists  will  be 


called  to  take  their  18  months  until  they 
have  had  6  monthti'  active  duty  for  train- 
ing. Why  should  not  this  be  Included 
In  the  amendmecit? 

The  second  pos^bUlty  is  that  perhaps 
we  should  use  reeervists  who  have  not 
had  8  months'  training  and  who  have  no 
prospect  In  the  tear  future  of  getting 
such  training  because  of  the  limited 
training  facilities  that  we  have. 

I  would  think  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable, to  fulfill  the  Intention  of  the 
Senator,  that  the  period  to  be  called  to 
active  duty  be  liifalted  to  18  months  In 
the  case  of  those  who  have  had  6  months* 
duty  for  training.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  hgs  in  mind. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  tt  Georgia.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  consideration  to  the  Sen- 
ator's point.  I  think  that  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  it.  There  is  no  large 
number  of  people  involved,  but  there 
is  considerable  merit  in  tiis  position.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRtl.  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  equal  aad  exact  Justice  be- 
tween all  citizens  of  this  Republic.  It  is 
not  only  true  with  respect  to  military 
service,  but  with  respect  to  taxation, 
and  every  law  thiat  applies  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  recognize  the  truth  of  what  he 
said  and  what  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  said. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  should 
strive  for  it  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  and  the  $enator  from  Oeorgla 
[Mr.  Russell]  arte  trying  to  do  by  the 
language  on  page  2  of  their  amendment. 
The  Senator  from'  Iowa  is  trying  to  sug- 
gest some  other  condition  be  put  in  here 
which  will  do  further  equity  without  in 
any  way  Impairing  the  intention  which 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  indicated  was 
behind  this  amen^ent. 

I  thank  the  Seniitor  for  permitting  me 
to  make  this  iwlnt.  I  appreciate  his  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  my  thought. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Of  Georgia.  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI. 

I  can  orily  say  tfcat  this  amendment  is 
not  perfect.  HuSian  institutions  have 
never  yet  achieve*  perfection.  There  is 
little  in  the  history  of  the  human  family 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  past  down 
to  this  good  hour  to  aspire  to  the  hope 
that  we  shall  ever  achieve  perfection. 
But  this  is  a  step  toward  equality.  This 
is  a  step  tpward  e<iuallty  that  can  do  no 
Injustice  to  any  single  American  citizen. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

I  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  support  without  reservation  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  restore  order  in  the  Senate? 

•rtie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
oihV^  In  the  cha|r) .  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  in  substance,  would 
empower  the  PresWent  to  order  to  active 
du^  for  18  months  those  members  of 


the  Ready  Reserve  who  have  not  alrea<tj 
served  on  active  duty.  Tliere  is  the  fur- 
ther  proviso  that  In  order  to  achieve  f«ir 
treatment  among  the  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve,  consideration  may  be 
given  to  "family  resiponsibllities"  and  the 
essentiality  of  the  civilian  employment 
of  the  reservist  Involved. 

In  effect,  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  call  into  active 
service  without  their  consent,  the  so- 
called  6-month  trainees,  most  of  whom 
are  in  Reserve  units,  and  who  now  total 
approximately  528,000  in  number. 

In  my  opinion,  this  amendment  la 
highly  desirable,  since  it  should  assist  tn 
equalizing  the  manpower  burden  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  As  we  all  know,  the 
so-called  6-month  enlistment  progrMn 
has  been  In  effect  for  a  number  of  years, 

Under  this  plan  a  young  man  may  en- 
list in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  6  years,  re- 
ceive 6  months  of  training  duty,  and 
thereafter  serve  in  a  Reserve  unit  for  5^ 
years.  The  enlistee  in  the  unit  is  vul- 
nerable for  active  duty  only  if  his  entire 
unit  is  called  into  Jictlve  service. 

As  we  all  know,  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  have  not  been  ordered  to 
active  service  to  assist  In  the  Vietnam 
problem. 

Under  these  clrciunstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  c  nnot  permit  the  6-month 
training  program  to  become  "an  um- 
brellft"  for  avoiding  active  service  at  a 
time  when  we  are  daily  inducting  large 
numbers  of  men  into  the  active  forces  to 
fight  in  Vietnam. 

As  an  example.  If  a  National  Guard  or 
Reserve  unit  is  not  called  into  active 
service,  the  6 -month  Reserve  enlistee  in 
the  unit  will  never  serve  on  active  duty 
as  a  part  of  his  statutory  obligation.  He 
will  merely  complete  his  6  months  of 
training  duty,  and  thereafter  serve  ih 
years  in  the  Ready  Reserve  as  a  part  of 
the  Reserve  unit. 

I  might  interject  at  this  point  that 
right  now  there  are  about  133,000  Re- 
serve enlistees  who  signed  up  imder  the 
enlistment  program,  but  who  have  not 
even  received  the  required  6  months  of 
training  duty,  due  to  the  large  influx  of 
persons  in  the  program  and  the  shortage 
of  Army  training  facilities.  In  other 
words,  these  young  men  cannot  be  In- 
ducted and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
months  in  many  cases  before  they  even 
receive  the  minimum  training  necessary 
to  be  of  any  substantial  value  to  the  Re- 
serve or  National  Guard  unit  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  during  times  of  relative 
peace,  when  this  country  Is  not  engaged 
In  actual  hostilities  and  when  the  mili- 
tary manpower  pool  is  relatively  larje, 
the  burden  Is  not  so  unequal  between  the 
draftee,  who  actually  serves  on  active 
duty  for  2  years  and  thereafter  goes  into 
the  Ready  Reserve  as  a  matter  of  l»w. 
and  the  6-month  trainee,  who  serves  only 
In  the  Reserve  imlt  following  his  train- 
ing duty. 

When  we  are  actually  engaged  In  » 
shooting  conflict,  as  at  present,  how- 
ever, the  burden  is  unequal,  when  *« 
compare  a  draftee,  who  Is  Inducted  to 
fight  in  Vietnam,  to  a  8-month  trainee. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
any  reflection  on  the  6-month  trainee 
whatsoever,  and  the  law  clearly  author- 


las  this  training  program.  Under  the 
circumstances,  however,  when  no  units 
an  being  called,  there  should  be  the  au- 
thority to  order  to  active  duty  the  6- 
montli  trainees  In  their  Individual  ca- 
pacity in  order  that  the  military  man- 
power burden  may  be  spread  more  evenly. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  also  observe 
that  this  amendment  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  stated  policy  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  amend- 
ment will  provide  the  statutory  language 
lor  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the 
committee  as  stated  on  page  9  of  the 
committee  report,  which  says: 

.  .  .  the  committee  insists  that  Immediate 
consideration  be  given  to  utilizing  Reserve 
Forces,  especially  those  Individuals  who  have 
not  served  In  the  Active  Forces  except  as 
trainees,  to  meet  some,  or  all,  of  the  addi- 
tional requirements  ot  the  Active  Forces 
ioi  additional  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  discussion  this 
morning  incident  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill]. 

I  woijld  point  out,  ■with  great  respect. 
that  what  we  are  talking  about,  in  effect, 
could  be  pretty  theoretical;  because  for 
many  years.  Congress  has  felt  that  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  should 
be  used  more  actively  In  the  cold  and  hot 
wars  that  have  been  and  are  going  on. 
The  administration  hats  listened  to  our 
recommendations,  year  after  year,  but 
have  done  nothing  about  them. 

This,  therefore,  in  effect,  gives  a  new 
opportunity  to  the  administration  to  use 
these  men.  If  the  administration  does 
not  intend  to  use  them,  then  there  is  no 
way  I  know  of  that  we  can  specify  they 
must  be  used. 

However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
prehension, all  around  the  country,  when 
on  a  particular  street  one  boy  goes  Into 
the  Reserves,  and  6  months  later  Is  re- 
leased from  all  obligations  for  ftzrther 
active  service  unless  his  unit  is  called  up. 
Then  across  the  street  another  boy,  of 
the  same  age.  in  the  same  class,  Is 
drafted,  goes  to  Vietnam,  and  Is  killed. 

Naturally,  that  creates  misunderstand- 
ing In  the  neighborhood  with  respect  to 
Just  what  this  particular  situation  is  all 
about. 

Let  me  add  that  I  was  Impressed  with 
what  was  said  by  my  able  colleague  from 
Tennessee  with  respect  to  calling  up 
units.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  a  boy 
was  drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam,  was 
wounded,  recovered,  then  went  back  to 
his  Reserve  unit  after  finishing  his  draft 
term,  would  still  be  obligated  for  4  more 
years  in  the  Active  Reserves;  and  if  that 
unit  is  called  up.  hardly  would  he  get 
home,  hardly  would  he  be  able  to  start 
Ws  new  life,  after  having  served  his  coun- 
try in  war,  than  he  would  be  called  up 
««aln  and  sent  back  to  the  battlefield 
again. 

Therefore,  as  I  see  it.  we  are  here  glv- 
m«  a  new  opportunity  for  the  admlnls- 
™Jon  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
Utilize  these  Reserves,  including  the  133.- 
WO  I  mentioned  before,  none  of  whom 
to  date  have  had  any  active  training  duty 
of  any  kind  whatever. 


BID  BANKERS  AGAIN  GOUGE 
PUBLIC 

Mr.'  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  order  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  several  of 
the  larger  banks  on  yesterday  raised  the 
prime  rate  to  6  percent.  Now,  this  is  the 
rate  charged  the  largest  and  most  de- 
sirable customers  of  the  banks.  This 
does  not  mean  that  credit  will  be  denied 
prime  customers,  not  at  all.  The  inter- 
est charge  will  simply  be  more.  What 
must  the  ordinary  small  businessman 
pay  to  carry  Inventory  or  expand  his 
business?  He  Is  up  against  an  almost  im- 
possible situation — an  Interest  rate  that 
his  business  will  not  afford.  What  about 
the  young  married  couple  who  needs  to 
buy  or  build  a  home  with  an  extra  bed- 
room for  children? 

A  prime  Interest  rate  of  6  percent  is 
outrageous.  Many  States  have  usury 
laws  which  prohibit  charging  more  than 
6-percent  interest.  And,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  6  percent  is  entirely  too  high 
for  ordinary  loans  in  a  dynamic  demo- 
cratic society.  As  a  prime  rate,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  shameful.  The  big 
banks  are  simply  taking  advantage  of  a 
situation  created  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
the  bankers'  bankers,  to  shift  more  and 
more  of  the  Nation's  income  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  been  sufQ- 
clently  lucky  to  inherit  or  to  accvimulate 
wealth.  This,  of  course,  leaves  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  economic  rewards  In  our 
society  for  those  productive  elements  of 
society,  both  business  and  labor. 

At  the  rate  we  are  now  moving — I 
should  say  retrogressing — in  the  interest 
rate  area,  it  will  not  be  long  before  w-e 
are  beck  in  the  disastrous  situation  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  prior  to  the 
great  depression. 

It  has  generally  been  felt  among  econ- 
onaiste  and  historians  that  the  imbal- 
ances in  our  economy  during  the  late 
1920*8.  one  of  which  was  the  siphoning 
off  of  too  large  a  portion  of  income  into 
the  dead  hands  of  the  moneylenders, 
helped  to  bring  on  and  to  deepen  the 
great  depression.  In  my  view,  this  Is 
undoubtedly  true. 

Now.  it  might  be  asked  how  one  would 
determine  when  interest  income  is  too 
large  a  share  of  total  personal  income. 
What  is  a  proper  division  of  personal  in- 
come in  to  its  major  component  parts  of 
wages,  proprietors'  income,  rent,  divi- 
dends, and  interest? 

I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  could  fur- 
nish an  absolute,  quantitative  answer  to 
that  question.  But  It  might  be  useful  to 
examine  the  statistics  for  1929  and  for 
the  present.  I  find  these  figures  to  be 
most  interesting. 

In  1929,  interest  income  constituted 
about  8.4  percent  of  personal  Income. 
This  may  not  sound  like  a  particularly 
high  or  dangerous  level,  but  it  was  high 
enough  that,  taken  together  with  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  other  income  from 
essentially  nonproducers,  wage  and  sal- 
ary Income  was  squeezed  down  to  only 
58.7  percent  of  total  personal  income. 
Purchasing  power  of  the  mass  of  our 
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people  was  dangerously  low  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  living  and  in  relation  to 
the  income  of  the  affluent  sectors  of  our 
society. 

Now  what  do  we  find  today  with  re- 
spect to  interest  income? 

The  percentage  of  total  i>ersonal  in- 
come that  is  income  from  interest  has 
been  steadily  Increasing  sinoe  World  War 
n.  In  1946,  interest  Income  constituted 
only  3.8  percent  of  personal  income  and 
it  remained  in  this  general  order 
throughout  the  administration  o*  Presi- 
dent Truman.  That  percentage  stepped 
up  to  5.8  by  1960.  It  jumped  to  7.0  per- 
cent by  1965,  and  for  June  of  this  year  It 
was  7.4  percent. 

Now,  I  submit,  this  is  getting  danger- 
ously close  to  the  1929  level  of  8.4  per- 
cent. Unless  cvurent  policies  are  al- 
tered, we  will  probably  see  personal 
income  from  interest  going  to  8  percent 
of  i>ersonal  income  before  this  year  is 
ended. 

I  cannot  accept  this  situation  with 
equanimity.  I  have  made  concrete  sug- 
gestions and  reconmiendatlons.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  and  I  have  fought 
for  its  adoption  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  these  pro- 
posals I  have  offered  constltpte  a  total 
program.  I  think  I  could  suggest  a 
total  program  for  remedial  action  that 
would  be  effective,  assuming  strong 
Presidential  leadership.  I  am  confident 
that  an  effective  policy  la  ixwslble.  A 
strong  President  with  a  will  for  the  task 
can  do  the  Job.  President  Roosevelt  led 
this  country  through  World  War  n  while 
maintaining  reasonable  interest  rates. 
President  Truman  did,  too. 

President  Johnson  has,  up  to  now, 
failed  in  this  regard.  Johiwon  interest 
rates  are  now  higher  than  Hoover  rates. 
They  must  be  brought  down.  But,  un- 
fortunately, they  continue  to  rise  while 
Secretary  Fowler  wrings  his  hands  as  if 
higher  and  higher  Interest  rates  were  not 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  adminis- 
tration policies  of  which  he  is  an  integral 
part  and  partial  author. 

Mr.  President,  once  more  I  call  upon 
President  Johnson  to  take  firm  action  to 
halt  the  spiral  of  interest  rates  and  the 
consequent,  and  very  serious,  dislocations 
now  taking  place  in  our  economy.  -  I 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  con- 
gressional action  to  this  end. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  Its  amendment  to  the  biU 
(S.  3105)  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; sigreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Rr/KRS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  PHZunr. 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Prici,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Arxnds,  Mr. 
CKoNSKi.  and  Mr.  Brat  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 
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The  message  klso  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  13277)  to  amend  the  Revlaed  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  pro- 
ylde  lor  the  reapportionment  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islanda. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
current resolntion  (S.  Cc»i.  Res.  90)  to 
authorize  printing  of  additional  hear- 
ings. 


DBPARTMEarr  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  pun)OM8. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPFICEB.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  MiLUK]  is  not  present.  I 
have  analyzed  the  amendment  he  is  pro- 
posing. I  can  see  no  substantial  objec- 
tion to  It.  If  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  agreeable,  I  am  willing  to 
modify  my  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr,  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  amendment  provides  what 
we  provide  In  our  amendment  in  slightly 
different  language. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  f ollowi : 

Pag*  8,  Una  ai,  tOUr  "18«T'  UiMft  ":  Pro- 
vUUd  fwrthtr.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  untu  Jiua  80,  1068, 
the  President  may  order  any  member  in  the 
Ready  Baserve  of  an  armed  force,  who  has 
not  served  on  active  duty  other  than  for 
training,  to  active  duty  for  not  more  than 
twenty-four  consecutive  months  less  the 
number  of  months  sueh  member  has  previ- 
ously served  on  active  duty  fop  training; 
Provided  further.  That  in  order  to  achieve 
fair  treatment  as  between  members  in  the 
Ready  Reaerve  who  are  l>elng  considered  for 
active  duty  under  this  secUon  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to— 

"(s)  family  responslblUtlas;  and 

"(b)  employment  necessary  to  maintain 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  so  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mc  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modlfted. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fat>m  Georgia, 
asmodlfled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Bir.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
Which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RX78SELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Preel- 
dent,  apparently  there  has  been  some 
confusion  here. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  any  vot- 
ing by  the  Senate  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  as  modified,  and  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, be  v£u;atedl 

The  PRESIDIlfG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  fr©m  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thttrmond]  Is  re^gnlzed. 

Mr.  THURMOrro.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RtrssBLL] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstali,]  . 

The  PRESIDD^G  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  afaendment  offered  by  Mr. 
RnssKLi.  and  Mr.  Ssltonstau..  Insert  tlje  fol- 
lowing: 

"S»c.  843  (a)  N<|twlth8tandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  tae  President  may,  without 
the  consent  of  the  member  concerned,  order 
to  active  duty,  any  member  of  the  Ready 
Reaerve  of  an  armed  force  who — 

"1.  has  not  completed  his  statutory  period 
of  military  service 

"3.  Is  not  assigned  to,  or  U  not  participat- 
ing saUsfactorlly  la  a  unit  In  the  Ready  Re- 
serve, or 

"3.  has  not  serveg  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  for  a  total  of  24  months. 

"(b)  A  member  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  this  section  may  be  required  to  serve 
on  active  duty  until  his  total  service  on  ac- 
tive duty  or  active  duty  for  training  equals 
34  months.  If  the|  enlistment  or  period  of 
military  service  of  a  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  ordered  to  active  duty  under  this 
section  would  expire  before  he  has  served  the 
required  period  of  active  duty  prescribed 
herein,  his  enllstmfnt  or  period  of  military 
service  may  be  extended  imtll  that  service 
on  active  duty  has  iKen  completed. 

"(c)  That  In  oreter  to  achieve  fair  treat- 
ment as  between  members  In  the  Ready  Re- 
aerve who  are  being  considered  for  active 
duty  under  this  eettlon  consideration  shall 
be  given  to — 

"1.  family  responslbiUtles;  and 

"3.  employment  aecessai^  to  maintain  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest." 

The  PRESIDIKO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  So4th  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  tkat  many  Senators  are 
at  the  White  House.  I  have  agreed  not  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall,  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  agreeable. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  desire  to  have  a  rollcall. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  way  to  know  what 
spirit  may  move  the  other  99  Members  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  shall  not  insist  on  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  intent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  C5eorgia  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment Is.  I  am  surt.  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  us  aiU.  The  obligation  to 
share  in  the  defence  of  the  Nation  should 
be  shared  equally  by  all  of  our  eligible 
young  men,  and  lor  that  reason,  I  en- 
dorse wholeheartedly  that  part  of  this 
amendment  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  order  to  active  duty  those 
individuals  in  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are 
not  members  of  m  ilts  and  who  have  not 


served  on  active  duty  other  than  tot 
training.  Although  these  men  enlisted 
origixmlly  in  a  Reserve  unit,  they  have 
for  various  reasons,  been  transferred  to 
the  Ready  Reserve  pool  and  should  be 
considered  as  eligible  for  active  servlee 
as  is  the  young  man  who  is  drafted 
Most  of  these  men  in  the  pool  have  re- 
ceived their  initial  military  training  and 
could  be  usefully  employed  on  active  duty 
immediately;  for  that  reason  it  makes 
good  sense  to  use  these  men  rather  than 
drafting  a  like  number  from  civilian  life 
who  must  be  thoroughly  trained  before 
they  are  assigned  to  duty. 

The  application  of  this  amendment  to 
the  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  rdoI 
would  achieve  greater  equity  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  sOlow  the  draft  to  be 
reduced  by  an  equivalent  number,  n 
would  also  allow  the  services — particu- 
larly the  Army — to  use  trained  man- 
power which  is  sorely  needed.  If  I  un- 
derstand correctly,  the  Army  has  about 
58,000  men  in  the  pool  who  would  be 
subject  to  call  to  active  duty  under  this 
amendment. 

No  one  wants  to  create  undue  hardship 
by  the  use  of  this  authority  and  we  would 
discourage  the  call  to  active  duty  of  in- 
dividuals with  a  large  number  of  depend- 
ents or  whose  service  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
interest.  As  the  amendment  makes  clear 
by  reference  to  family  responsibilities 
and  national  health,  safety  and  interest, 
substantially  the  same  standards  and 
criteria  should  be  utilized  in  ordering 
these  individuals  to  active  duty  as  ar« 
currently  applicable  to  young  men  who 
are  subject  to  the  draft.  This  is  to  say, 
young  men  in  the  Ready  Reserve  pool 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  18 '/a  and  26 
who  have  only  one  dependent  or  less 
should  be  eligible  for  call  to  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  18  months  imder  the 
same  criteria  that  General  Hershey  uses 
in  selecting  yoimg  men  to  be  drafted  in- 
to the  service.  Of  the  total  of  58,000, 
about  30,000  are  between  18 1/2  and  26 
and  have  one  dependent  or  less.  De- 
pending on  the  number  actually  called, 
the  draft  could  be  reduced  by  that 
amount.  Surely  no  one  can  deny  that 
equity  and  the  Nation's  best  Interest 
would  thus  be  served. 

It  is  impKirtant  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  this  amendment  would  also  be  ap- 
plicable to  members  of  units  of  the  Re- 
serve components  and  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  gives  rise  to  problems  of  such  a  crit- 
ical imture  as  to  deserve  our  most  serious 
consideration.  To  put  this  comment  in 
context,  and  because  this  amendment 
would  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
Army,  I  would  like  to  review  very  briefly 
some  of  the  pertinent  statistics  applica- 
ble to  the  Army's  Reserve  components. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  military  units  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard. 
The  total  strength  of  the  units  in  the 
Army's  Reserve  components  is  approxi- 
mately 670,000;  of  this  total  number,  ap- 
proximately 470,000  enlisted  men  en- 
tered these  Reserve  units  under  the  Re- 
serve enlistment  program.  Of  the  470.- 
000,  approximately  162,000  are  either 
undergoing  training  in  Army  training 
centers  or  are  awaiting  orders  to  active 
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duty  for  Initial  training.  Senators  will 
recall  that  imder  this  program.  Individ- 
uals enlisting  in  Reserve  units  axe  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  a  minimum  of  4 
months  of  initial  active  duty  for  training; 
they  then  return  to  their  Reserve  units  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  home  to  complete  the 
.remainder  of  their  military  obligation. 
None  of  these  individuals  have  served  on 
active  duty  except  for  training  and,  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  amendment,  these 
individuals  would  be  eligible  to  be  called 
to  active  duty  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  for  a  period  of  some  18  months. 

If  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  this 
470.000  enlisted  men  were  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  it  would  effectively  wreck  the 
units  of  the  Reserve  components  as  they 
exist  today. 

They  would  be  reduced  to  less  than 
half  of  their  present  strength.  In  effect. 
we  would  destroy  the  capability  of  exist- 
ing units  to  be  called  to  active  duty  and 
deployed  for  combat  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  There  would  be  left  little 
more  than  a  cadre  of  reservists  who  could 
be  used  as  a  core  around  which  to  de- 
velop units  from  scratch  in  the  event 
they  are  required  by  some  other  emer- 
gency. The  Reserve  units  we  have  la- 
bored so  hard  to  create  and  bring  to  their 
present  level  of  readiness  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

I  know  there  is  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  that  because  it  has  been  decided 
not  to  call  the  units  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents for  current  operations  In  Viet- 
nam, the  individuals  in  those  units 
should  be  put  to  some  good  use.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  Reserve  is  not  going  to  be 
called,  the  individual  members  In  the 
Reserve  units  should  be  called  in  order 
to  diminish  the  draft.  To  me,  that  Is  a 
rather  shortsighted  point  of  view  which 
falls  to  recognize  the  real  purix>se  of  the 
Reserve.  Although  it  has  not  been  called 
as  yet  in  cormectlon  with  Vietnam,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  clear  that 
the  Reserves  would  be  called  If  required 
by  surges  in  operations  or  escalation  In 
that  theater.  Further,  we  must  always 
remember  that  other  emergencies  may 
arise  which  will  require  the  mobilization 
of  our  military  power.  In  that  event, 
the  units  In  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
•Army  National  Guard  constitute  a  sle- 
nlficant  part  of  the  military  reserveSf 
the  United  States.  To  destroy  them  by 
calling  to  active  duty  Individual  members 
from  the  units  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents would  sharply  diminish  the  mili- 
tary potential  available  to  the  President 
In  time  of  need.  It  would  also  diminish 
substantially  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  which  now  serves  to  deter 
the  aggressor  from  undertaking  a  dan- 
gerous adventure.  I  cannot  believe  that 
It  serves  our  long  term  interests  to  reduce 
to  a  cadre  our  Reserve  components  which 
are  now  comprised  of  units  which  could 
be  mobilized  and  made  ready  for  deploy - 
nient  in  a  relatively  short  period. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  we  have  hi  the  Reserve 
OMiponents  certain  units  which  have 
wen  brought  to  an  increased  level  of 
readiness  during  the  past  year  against 

»rf,„f  f '^^"^y  "^**  ^-^elr  mobilization 
*ouid  be  required  either  In  connection 
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with  Vietnam  or  in  connection  with  other 
emergencies  which  might  arise. 

Under  this  amendment  as  presently 
written.  Individual  membei-s  of  these 
units  oould  be  called  to  active  duty  as 
could  individual  members  of  any  other 
Reserve  unit.  To  be  sure,  this  could  be 
avoided  by  the  President  in  writing  the 
policies  to  carry  out  this  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  Congress 
should  record  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  Clear  that  it  has  no  intention  of 
destroying  the  very  units  on  which  we 
have  spent  so  much  time,  effort  and 
money  over  the  F>ast  year  to  raise  to  an 
all  time  high  level  of  readiness. 

It  can  be  argued  that  members  of  low 
priority  units  should  be  called  to  active 
duty  inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  insisted  that  these  are  units  for 
which  there  is  no  military  requirement. 
Even  here,  however,  we  must  be  cautious, 
because  nine  of  the  Ai-my  National  Guard 
low  priority  divisions  have  formed 
brigades  which  are  now  a  part  of  the 
Army's  selected  Reserve  Force.  It 
would  make  no  sense  at  all  to  call  indi- 
viduals from  these  units  to  serve  on 
active  duty;  to  do  so  wou^d  mean  that 
the  effectiveness  of  these  brigades  would 
be  destroyed. 

We  must  understand  also  that  the 
units  which  have  been  brought  to  an  in- 
creased level  of  readiness  could  not  be 
deployed  by  themselves.  Other  units 
would  have  to  be  mobilized  and  deployed 
at  a  later  time  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  logistic  and  combat  support. 
For  that  reason,  it  would  be  very  difB- 
cult  to  determine  which  units  would  con- 
tinue with  no  members  being  called  and 
which  units  would  be  reduced  to  cadre 
strength  as  a  result  of  individual  mem- 
bers being  called  to  active  duty.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  will  agree  that  any 
such  arrangement  would  only  aggravate'^ 
the  very  inequities  which  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  eliminate. 

There  is  this  additional  point  which 
would  have  to  be  resolved.  Under  this 
amendment,  trained  enlisted  men  In 
units  of  the  Reserve  components  could 
be  called  to  active  duty  for  18  months. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  units  in  being, 
it  would  then  be  necessary  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  enlist  other  un- 
trahied  individuals  to  fill  the  spaces 
vacated  by  the  members  called  to  active 
duty.  This  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  a  larger  number  of  untrained  in- 
dividuals being  enlisted  in  the  units  of 
the  Reserve  components  to  add  to  the 
backlog  of  imtralned  personnel  which 
already  exists  in  those  units.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  Ls  an  effective  way  to 
manage  the  Resenre  components. 

Finally,  I  predict  that  calling  individ- 
ual members  of  Reserve  units  to  a.ctlve 
duty  would  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
morale  and  esprit  of  our  Reserves. 
Based  on  my  own  experience.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  reservist  devotes  his  time 
and  energy  to  being  a  member  of  a  imlt 
because  he  believes  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose  and  contributes  to  the  national 
defense.  If  we  pass  this  amendment 
and  encourage  the  President  to  call 
members  of  these  units  to  active  duty, 
we  wiD  make  clear  to  those  who  are 
not  called  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Congress, 


the  Reserve  units  are  worthless.  I  an- 
ticipate that  we  will  see  hundreds  of 
reservists  leaving  their  units  as  soon  as 
ihey  can  and  few  coming  forward  to  take 
their  place.  In  the  face  of  this  amend- 
ment as  presently  worded,  I  cannot  see 
how  they  would  do  otherwise. 

In  summary,  therefore,  and  while  I 
understand  and  a;H>reciate  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  I  do  not 
favor  that  part  which  would  allow  the 
President  to  call  individuals  out  of  units 
for  active  duty.  As  we  loiow,  there  is 
nf  w  on  the  statute  book6,  a  law  which 
specifies  that  members  of  Reserve  units, 
organized  and  trained  to  serve  as  tmits, 
who  are  ordered  to  active  duty  without 
their  consent  should  be  so  ordered  with 
their  units.  That  is  section  672  (c)  of 
title  10.  That  section  of  law  was  enact- 
ed to  guard  against  the  very  thing  which 
this  amendment  would  encourage  the 
President  to  do.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Reserve  components 
is  to  provide  a  force  that  can  be  called 
to  active  duty  expeditiously  in  time  of 
emergency.  It  is  my  view  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  Interests  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  to 
order  members  of  units  to  active  duty 
as  provided  in  this  amendment.  For  that 
reason  I  urgently  recommend  that  this 
amendment  be  revised  so  as  to  make 
clear  that  it  provides  authority  for  the 
President  to  order  to  active  duty  only 
those  individual  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  who  are  not  serving  as  members 
of  units.  As  thus  amended,  I  would  favor 
the  amendment  wholeheartedly.  As 
presently  written,  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
a  substitute  amendment  that  would 
bring  about  this  result.  It  would  not 
change  existing  law  concerning  the  call- 
ing of  units,  and  It  would  not  permit 
Individual  members  of  units  to  be  called. 
Members  of  units  would  stay  with  their 
units.  The  units  could  be  called  as 
under  existing  law.  However,  those  who 
are  not  monbers  of  units,  although  they 
are  in  the  Reserve,  could  be  called. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  best 
provision  in  the  long  rim  for  our  national 
security  program.  I  am  confident  It  Is 
best  in  the  long  run  for  the  Reserves. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  here,  and 
the  Senator  from  Gteorgla  knows  the 
high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  him.  The 
Senator  Is  chairman  of  our  committee 
and  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  not  to 
be  able  to  support  this  amendment. 
However,  I  cannot  conscientiously  do  it 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  coumtry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  asked  to  re- 
solve the  presently  alleged  Inequality  of 
obligation  imposed  upon  our  youth  to 
serve  the  Nation  at  war.  It  Is  claimed 
that  imder  existing  conditions  a  young 
man,  voluntarUy  joining  either  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Ready  Reserves,  Is 
spared  the  obligation  of  serving  in  war 
while  a  nonmember  of  either  of  these 
units  by  order  of  the  Government  must 
be  inducted. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  present  Involve- 
ment of  our  country  in  a  shooting  war. 
the  Government  is  obligated,  though  re- 
luctantly, to  summon  our  youth  to  leave 
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.Its  private  life  and  to  militarily  serve 
tbla  country.  The  duty  to  which  our 
youth  la  called  Is  dangerous  to  body  and 
frequently  to  life. 

Therefore.  It  Is  essential  that  supreme 
efforts  be  made  by  Congress  to  insure 
that  the  call  to  sacrifice  shall  be  Imposed 
equally  and  impartially.  Preferential 
treatment  should  be  given  to  no  one; 
equality  of  treatment,  related  to  the 
best  security  interests  of  our  country,  to 
everyone. 

Harm  to  the  Just  caiise  of  our  country 
will  be  inevitable  if  Congress  allows  a 
condition  to  exist  which  continues  the 
present  status  of  exemption  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  Ready 
Reserves  under  which,  though  they  may 
not  80  desire  it,  they  are  permitted  to 
escape  active  military  service  in  South 
Vietruun. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat:  In  the  con- 
scription of  our  youth  to  serve  in  South 
Vietnam,  equal  Justice  must  be  given  to 
all,  preferential  treatment  to  none.  No 
graver  blow  can  be  struck  at  the  efficient 
efforts  of  our  country  in  South  Vietnam 
than  for  Congress  to  allow  a  condition 
to  exist  requiring  some  of  our  youth  to 
serve  while  others,  because  of  a  failiu-e 
of  Congress  to  act,  are  allowed  to  escape. 
I  subscribe  to  the  expressions  made 
frequently  on  the  floor  today  that  our 
American  youth  desire  no  preferential 
treatment.  It  is  difficult  for  Congress 
to  adopt  laws  that  will  precisely  and  ab- 
solutely guarantee  equality  of  treat- 
ment But  while  that  difficulty  exists, 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  take  necessary 
action  available  luider  the  circumstances 
that  patently  exist  with  regard  to  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Ready  Reserve 
would  be  an  unpardonable  mistake. 

I  served  in  World  War  I.  Other  Sen- 
ators have  served  in  World  Wsu:  I.  and 
moat  probably  in  World  War  n.  The 
call  to  go  upon  the  battlefield  is  a  severe 
obligation  imposed  upon  youth;  and  if  I 
knew  at  that  time  that  some  were  pre- 
ferred while  t  was  called.  I  would  have 
grave  grourvds  to  protest  and  complain. 
Tlie  discussions  that  have  occurred 
today  clearly  show  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  VQluhtary  enlistees  In  the  Na- 
tional Quard  and  in  the  Reserve, 
through  certain  quirks  of  ttoe  law,  are 
likely  not  to  be  called  at  aU. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Saltonstall,  to 
illustrate  the  point,  pointed  out  that 
on  the  same  street,  in  the  same  block, 
may  be  Joe  Doakes,  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard  or  the  Ready  Re- 
serve, and  John  Thomas,  not  a  member 
of  either:  both  of  the  same  age;  neither 
of  whom  has  served.  JohifThomas,  a 
non member  of  the  National  Guard  or 
the  Ready  Reserve,  is  called.  He  must 
answer.  Joe  Doakes,  a  member  of  the 
Guard  or  the  Reserve,  caimot  be  called 
unless  his  whole  unit  Is  siunmoned. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  earlier  that  I 
was  desirous  of  declaring  a  principle, 
and  I  wish  to  repeat  it.  When  we  call 
our  youth  to  serve  in  war,  the  liighest 
responsibility  of  Government  is  to  make 
certain  that  equality  in  the  imposition 
of  obligation  Is  imposed  upon  all  and 
preferential  treatment  Is  given  to  none. 
I  siipport'the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.    I  cannot  support  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  despite  the  high  regard  that  I 
hold  for  him.  bemuse  his  amendment, 
In  many  instancis.  will  require  young 
men  to  serve  twhce  in  the  dangers  to 
body  and  life  that  are  incident  to  a 
shooting  war. 

Mr.  THDRMONp.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  Uke  to  re- 
mind the  distinffliished  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  if  a  yourig  man  joins  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  a  Reserve  unit,  the  very 
next  day  his  unit  could  be  called  out.  so 
he  stands  a  greater  chance  of  going  into 
active  duty  than  the  man  across  the 
street,  who  may  aever  be  called  under 
selective  service.  ^ 

In  other  words,  when  a  man  joins  the 
National  Guard  or  a  Reserve  unit,  from 
then  on  he  is  subject  to  call.  He  Is  in  a 
Ready  Reserve  unft;  he  has  to  be  ready 
to  go.  I  realize  thfit  In  some  cases  some 
persons  have  felt  that  some  men  have 
gone  into  a  Reserve  unit  or  the  National 
Guard  perhaps  to  avoid  service.  Of 
course,  I  could  not  say  there  are  none; 
of  course  not.  There  may  have  been  a 
few.  But  since  tha  Korean  war  the  idea 
has  been  to  build  op  a  strong  reserve  in 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves. 
The  only  way  that  can  be  done  is  to  build 
the  units.  ^ 

When  hidlviduals  have  worked  to- 
gether for  3.  4,  5.  oB  6  years  in  a  unit,  and 
they  have  not  been  on  active  duty,  but 
would  be  subject  to  being  called  away — 
because  the  amendment  does  not  say  "ac- 
tive duty" — they  tmin  and  get  credit  for 
that.   Thereisadlatinction. 

There  are  three  categories.  If  they 
have  worked  together  for  5  or  6  years, 
have  gone  to  camp  for  2  weeks  in  the 
sunmier,  have  trsilkied  every  week  and 
have  put  in  time  for  active  duty  training, 
they  would  be  subject  to  being  called 
under  the  Russell  aaaendment. 

My  thinking  is— and  It  was  the  think- 
ing. I  am  sure,  o<  the  military,  when 
they  came  up  with  the  unit  concept — 
that  these  units  would  be  ready,  because 
we  do  not  know  when  the  Commimlsts 
may  strike. 

Suppose  they  strike  In  Berlin  next  and 
these  units  have  been  decimated.  The 
amendment  could  result  in  the  pulling 
out  a  good  many  troops  who  are  filling 
slots  and  who  would  normally  go  with 
that  unit.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
going  to  bring  aboiit  a  deterioration  in 
our  national  security  by  not  having 
these  units  ready  to  go. 

I  wish  to  refer  tq  some  figures.  How 
would  it  affect  the  National  Guard? 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  adju- 
tant general  in  th«  United  States  who 
would,  favor  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
last  statement  of  the  Senator. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  C^^inon  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  an  adjutant  general  in  the 
United  States  who  would  favor  this 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  the  Reserve 
leaders  do  not  favor  it.  Neither  would 
the  commanders  of  the  individual  units 
or  the  National  Guard  Association  favor 
it,  in  my  opinion. 


I  wish  to  read  some  figures.  I  shall 
take  the  Army  National  Guard.  There 
are  421.200  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 
How  many  of  these  men  would  be  subject 
to  be  called?  I  do  not  say  that  they 
would  all  be  called.  How  many  could 
be  called?  There  could  be  310,000  callei 
Are  we  going  to  destroy  the  NaUonsi 
Guard  in  such  a  way  as  tliat? 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  needs  an 
infantry  unit  let  hhn  go  to  the  Guard 
and  call  an  infantry  unit.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  needs  a  quartermaster 
company,  let  him  go  to  the  Guard  and 
call  a  quartermaster  company,  if  he 
needs  an  ordnance  company,  or  a  com- 
munications company,  or  a  medical  unit. 
let  him  take  the  compajiy.  battalion, 
brigade,  or  division,  but  do  not  decimate 
and  destroy  these  units  by  taking  out 
individuals  here,  there,  and  all  around. 
It  has  taken  years  and  years  to  build 
up  the  unit  concept.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  build  the  National  Guard  aIon« 
these  lines  and  get  them  to  work  as  a 
team.  Every  man  in  the  unit  knows  his 
job.  They  work  together,  they  are  from 
the  same  communities,  and  they  would 
rather  fight  together  than  be  pulled  out 
here  and  there  and  be  sent  somewhere 
else  and  be  scattered. 

How  many  in  the  Reserves  would  be 
affected  under  the  Russell  amendment, 
according  to  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  to  me?  These  are  men  in  units. 
There  could  be  called  162.400,  and  in  non- 
units  56,000.  making  a  total  that  could 
be  called  under  this  amendment  from  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
of  528,400. 

If  we  have  a  crisis  hi  Berlin  tomorrow 
or  next  week  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
these  people  have  been  called  out  and 
scattered  around?  We  would  not  have 
fighting  units.  We  would  have  individ- 
uals. You  do  not  win  wars  that  way. 
You  have  to  fight  as  a  unit. 

How  would  the  Russell  amendment  af- 
fect the  Marine  Corps  Reserve?  There 
could  be  45.913  called. 

How  would  It  affect  the  Navy?  There 
could  be  9,283  called.  In  the  Air  National 
Guard  53,376  could  be  called.  In  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  24,895  could  be  called. 
That  is  a  total  of  133.467,  in  addition  to 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve units  of  528,400,  for  a  total  of 
661.867  subject  to  individual  caU  under 
the  RusseU  amendment. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to  exempt 
people  from  going.  They  are  ready  to 
go.  I  know  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
who  has  a  son  in  a  Reserve  imit.  The 
son  has  been  hoping  his  unit  will  be 
called,  but  he  said  that  he  hoped  they 
would  not  pull  him  out  individually  and 
put  him  with  some  other  unit.  He  has 
been  training  with  his  friends  for  several 
years  In  this  unit.  They  know  each  other 
and  they  want  to  stay  together  and  fight 
together. 

The  amendment  would  destroy  the 
morale  of  our  units.  What  inducement 
would  there  be  to  young  men  to  go  into 
the  National  Guard  or  a  Reserve  unit  in 
the  future  if  they  can  be  pulled  out? 
They  go  into  the  units  because  they  feel 
they  belong  in  the  unit.  They  train  to- 
gether, they  take  pride  in  their  units, 
they  have  parties  together,  they  parade 
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together,  they  work  together,  and  they 
spend  their  weekends  and  Sundays  to 
prepare  for  an  emergency.  They  are 
doing  that  while  many  other  pe<vle  who 
have  not  joined  the  Guard  or  the  Re- 
serves are  watching  television,  going  to 
picture  shows  or  riding  up  and  down  the 
highways  on  weekends. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Ttdings  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  are 
working  and  training  themselves  to  be 
ready  while  those  who  are  not  In  Reserve 
units  and  may  never  be  called  are  enjoy- 
ing life  as  usual.  The  purpose  of  these 
units  is  to  be  prepared. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  and 
if  the  President  puts  it  into  effect  in 
Ml  force,  the  National  Guard  would  be 
cut  to^ribbons.  I  caution  the  Senator 
now.  It  would  cut  the  Reseirve  units 
to  ribbons. 

Three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
people  could  be  taken  out  of  the  Natioiml 
Guard.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
may  say  they  will  not  call  all  of  them. 
That  may  be,  but  how  do  we  know  whom 
they  will  call?  They  may  only  call  cer- 
tain ones.  I  agree  that  they  may  only 
call  certain  ones. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  under  this 
amendment  they  could  call  310.000  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  out  of  421,200. 
These  units  will  not  only  be  cut  to  rib- 
bons to  such  an  extent  that  they  would 
not  be  prepared  if  there  were  an  emer- 
gency in  Berlin  or  South  America  or 
somewhere  else,  but  the  incentive  would 
be  destroyed  for  many  young  men  to 
;oln  the  units  in  the  future.  Unless  the 
person  knows  that  he  can  stay  with  the 
unit  and  fight  with  it.  why  does  he  join 
It?  There  should  be  some  Incentive  for 
him  to  Join  the  unit  and  know  that  when 
thst  unit  goes,  he  goes.  It  may  be  to- 
morrow or  next  month.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  needs  troops  all  that  he  has 
to  do  is  caU  them  out  by  xmlte.  He  can 
aU  out  as  many  units  as  he  wants  in  the 
Qusrd  or  in  the  Reserve. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
Mis  amendment  is  agreed  to  it  would  set 
me  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  pro- 
tnm  back  for  years  and  years. 

I  realize  the  sentiment  here.  The  idea 
f,^equalize  the  situation  between  the 
lutow  across  the  street  who  has  been 
aued  and  the  fellow  over  here  who  has 
not  been  called.  But  I  again  remhid 
senators  that  the  man  in  the  Reserve 
TO  can  be  called  at  any  time  and  all 
™  time.  He  can  be  called  agahi  and 
•pin-  The  man  who  is  not  in  the  unit 
o»y  never  be  called.  It  is  not  just  a 
Me-way  street. 

A^ain.  I  say,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
^  needs  troop.s  all  he  has  to  do  Is 
~i"  "em  up  by  units— a  little  unit,  a 
madle-size  unit,  or  a  big  unit— and  they 
?[,.  ^^^PPed  to  perform  any  particular 
«8K  he  wants  them  to  perform.  I  invite 
"tt  Senator's  attention  to  that,  because 
"^^  "^  *^  ^  ^'^^  ^air  mhided  and  able 
tw!^*"^"  and  very  much  interested  in 
^matters,  and  I  felt  that  they  should 
*  called  to  his  attention. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Una.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  participa- 
tion in  this  discussion  if  I  did  not  state 
that  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  a  deeper 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  course  of 
my  previous  statement.  I  stated  that 
preferential  treatment  should  be  given  to 
none,  that  equality  of  treatment  related 
to  the  best  security  interests  of  our  coun- 
try to  everyone.  I  recognize  the  argu- 
ment which  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  my 
answer  is  that  by  quirks  of  the  present 
law.  certain  young  men  who  joined  the 
National  Guard  or  the  Reserves  have 
been  spared  the  responsibiUty  of  ser^'ing 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  not  their  ob- 
jective. However,  clrcimastances  under 
the  law  and  under  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  spared  them  the 
dangers  which  face  them  on  the  battle- 
fields in  South  Vietnam. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
should  not  break  up  these  units.  There 
is  strength  in  that  argument,  but,  as  be- 
tween adopting  a  course  by  which  the 
Goverruaent  will  treat  equally  each  youth 
in  his  responsibility  to  serve  his  country 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  maintenance  of 
units  without  breaking  them  up  on  the 
other,  I  choose  the  former. 

I  think  it  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
impose  the  equality  of  obligation  upon 
youth  and  the  responsibility  of  equal 
sacrifice  than  to  maintain  an  unbroken 
strength  of  these  units. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  that 
no  adjutant  general  would  favor  this 
amendment.  Earlier  today,  the  Senift>r 
from  Georgia  made  the  statement  that 
no  commander  of  a  military  unit  would 
be  worth  his  salt  if  he  allowed  his  unit 
to  be  broken  up. 

I  want  to  pohit  out.  with  respect  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  an  organiza- 
tion, that  we  have  the  R^ultu-  Army, 
and  that  certainly  has  been  broken  up. 
Men  have  been  taken  out  of  it  and  sent 
to  South  Vietnam  and  other  places  where 
critical  problems  exist  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  return  to  the 
theme  of  my  original  statement,  that 
nothing  Is  of  greater  consequence  in 
keeping  a  sound  and  rich  morale  than  to 
let  our  youth  know  that  they  are  t>eing 
treated  on  the  same  basis  of  equaUty  as 
every  other  youth  hi  the  NaUon.  that  the 
Government  recogniaes  that  they  are  be- 
ing sent  to  war  but  in  doing  so  is  treat- 
ing them  without  preference,  without 
discrimination,  and  is  asking  them  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  NaUon  in  its 
hour  of  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  yleQd  the  floor. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
inference  might  be  drawn  that  I  am 
antagonistic  to  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  milltaiTr  services. 

Let  me  say  that  I  can  point  to  a  rec- 
ord of  more  than  30  years  hi  this  body 
to  demonBtrate  my  support,  in  and  out 
of  season,  of  all  of  the  Reser\-e  compo- 
nents. I  believe  In  the  Reserve  concept. 
That  support  has  been  given  when  it  was 
not  easy  to  give.    It  has  been  given  at 


times  when  it  was  difficult  to  convince 
people  of  the  necessity  for  substantial 
armed  forces  of  any  kind. 

I  have  been,  and  I  am  today,  a  friend 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  I  hope,  however, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  will  never  permit 
that  support,  which  la  deep  and  genuine, 
to  sweep  me  away  from  objectivity  in 
deallivg  with  our  military  problems. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  years,  I 
have  participated  hi  the  enactment  of 
every  law  which  has  increased  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  this  country.  We  have 
built  up  a  strong  Reserve,  and  I  have 
offered  some  of  the  provisions  to  the 
basic  military  legislation  which  has  pro- 
vided for  this  Reserve.  I  have  supported 
legislation  at  times  when  the  Nation  was 
not  at  war,  as  it  is  today,  which  required 
that  yoimg  men  who  had  already  done 
their  military  duty,  in  times  of  peace, 
remain  in  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Military  Establishment  for  4  years  or 
more.  At  one  time  the  requirement  for 
availability  was  8  years.  That  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Reserve  power  today, 
despite  what  anyone  in  his  misguided 
enthusiasm  may  say  about  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  says  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  call  up  a  imlt.  Mr.  President,  even 
if  it  were  advisable  to  do  so.  that  state- 
ment is  not  correct.  Under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  we  cannot  call  up  a 
unit  unless  the  President  declares  a 
national  emergency. 

There  are  soimd  reasons  why  the 
President  prefers  not  to  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency  at  this  time.  It 
would  certainly  contribute  nothing  to 
our  international  relations.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  has.  In  fact,  escalated,  we  have 
sought,  in  and  out  of  season,  to  arrange 
for  some  meeting  with  our  adversaries 
to  arrive  at  a  peace  agreement.  We 
have  assiduously  sought  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  have  no  Inten- 
tion to  initiate  a  gigantic  buildup  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  our  only  intention  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  i)eople  of  South  Vietnam 
are  permitted  to  determine  the  form  of 
govermnent  imder  which  they  wish  to 
live  and  operate. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  not  correct  to  say 
that  all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  call  up  a  unit. 
Even  if  that  were  correct,  it  would  be  of 
very  doubtful  eqidty  to  call  up  a  unit. 
If  we  did  so.  we  would  be  calling  up  men 
who  have  already  fought  In  ant  war  and 
sending  them  out  to  fight  agnn. 
,  Mr.  President,  I  served  iiTthls  body 
during  the  Korean  war,  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  room  I  wept  tears  because 
we  had  to  man  the  Army  almost  exclu- 
sively with  (jfflcers  who  had  fought  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  In  the  Pa- 
cific hi  World  War  n. 

They  were  the  only  ones  available. 
They  were  men  who  had  fought  In  World 
War  n.  They  had  married.  They  had 
stPTted  rearing  families.  Many  of  them 
h..d  started  little  businesses.  AH  were 
striving  to  advance.  And  we  called  them 
up  and  sent  them  to  Korea,  taking  them 
away  from  their  wives  and  children, 
causing  them  to  lose  property  and  busi- 
nesses, because  we  had  no  other  trained 
men  available. 
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I  have  worked  from  that  day  to  this 
to  make  sure  that  there  would  be  no  rep- 
etition of  that.  When  our  Nation  is  in 
danger  from  all-out  war,  of  course  every- 
body haa  to  do  hlB  duty,  whether  he 
served  In  one  or  two  or  three  wars.  But 
in  a  war  of  the  proportions  such  as  the 
one  we  are  engaged  in,  or  when  we  were 
engaged  in  the  war  in  Korea,  there  is  no 
justification  for  this  situation.  I  do  not 
care  what  kind  of  statements  we  get  from 
the  National  Guard  Association  or  Re- 
serve Officers'  Association.  There  is  no 
Justification  for  calling  up  men  who  have 
served  their  country  to  fight  in  one  war, 
or  who  have  fought  in  two  wars,  leaving 
thousands  behind  who  have  not  fought 
in  any  war.  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent. 

I  care  not  how  many  associations  or 
people  or  Reserve  officers'  groups  take  a 
contrary  poeition;  in  my  own  heart,  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  Justify  it  and  be  hon- 
est by  saying  we  should  go  back  to  the 
unit  concept. 

It  has  been  said  316,000  would  be 
dragged  out  of  the  National  Guard.  We 
.  have  to  entrust  somebody  with  tWs  re- 
sponsibility. The  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  happens  to  be  at 
this  time  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Whether 
you  like  him  or  dislike  him,  he  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  If  you  think  he 
is  going  to  do  anything  that  foolish, 
your  remedy  ought  not  to  be  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered, but  you  ought  to  be  going  aroimd 
seeking  some  means  of  impeaching  him 
and  removing  him  from  office. 

Of  course,  the  President  would  not  do 
any  such  thing.  It  is  absolutely  silly 
to  argue  that  he  Is  going  to  call  up  the 
316.000  In  the  National  Guard.  He  Is 
Interested  in  the  defense  of  the  country. 
He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  contribute 
what  I  can  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  in  Korea,  when  we  called 
up  men.  by  units,  who  had  already 
foiight  In  a  war.  Kfany  of  them  had 
been  wounded.  They  were  forced  to 
leave  behind  the  efforts  of  their  toil^ 
the  progress  they  had  made — in  the  few 
years  since  they  had  fought  In  World 
War  n  because  there  were  no  other  men 
to  take  their  placer 

I  say  these  men  who  have  been  in 
training  ought  to  be  subject  to  call  if  the 
Commander  in  Chief  says  they  are 
needed.  Senators  may  take  the  other 
position;  I  aifi  going  to  stand  by  mine  be- 
cause I  know  in  my  own  heart  I  am 
right,  and  I  know  it  is  only  jfehe  special 
interests  that  could  possibly  oppose  any 
proposition  of  this  kind. 

We  could  go  ahead  and  fight  the  war 
without  adopting  the  amendment,  but 
we  will  wind  up  with  practlcaUy  every 
man  subject  to  the  draft.  We  will  have 
standards  lowered  when  we  draft  those 
men.  because  we  are  taking  40.000  to 
47.000  a  month.  They  will  include  men 
who  are  less  quaUOed  physically,  who 
are  not  as  mentally  endowed  as  the  men 
In  the  Reserves,  because  the  Reserves 
have  higher  standards.  We  wUI  not 
have  those  men  available  to  fight  the  war 
or  to  fill  the  cadres  In  Europe  as  long 
as  we  have  this  mantle  of  protection  by 
Congress.    I  am  not  blaming  the  men; 


it  Is  Congress  who  has  put  this  mantle 
of  protection  around  those  who  have 
not  served  one  minute  of  their  lives  m 
the  service  of  their  country — except  per- 
haps for  some  training  duty — men  wno 
are  In  the  bloom  of  their  youth,  at  the 
height  of  their  strength,  and  who  have 
high  endowments  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  how  any 
realistic  answer  can  be  raised  against  this 
amendment.  They  say,  "You  can  call 
up  the  imits."  In  the  first  place,  it  can- 
not be  done,  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  to  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency,  and  very  naturally  he 
does  not  want  to  (leclare  a  national  emer- 
gency at  this  tlrte  after  we  have  gone 
this  far  without  It.  If  he  had  called  it 
initially,  I  do  not  think  It  would  have 
made  much  difference,  but  after  we  have 
waged  this  war  for  this  long,  a  declara- 
tion of  a  national  emergency  would  make 
us  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world-^to  declara  a  state  of  emergency 
in  regard  to  a  thir0-rate  power  like  North 
Vietnam. 

My  amendment  is  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  equality.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  use  it  or  not.  I 
have  never  discussed  It  with  him.  But 
that  does  not  excuse  me  from  trying  to 
remove  an  inequality  in  the  law.  The 
National  Guard  Association  may  be  op- 
posed to  this,  but  they  have  a  floor  of 
380.000,  and  thete  are  421,000  in  the 
National  Guard  today.  They  are  41,000 
above  the  strength  provided  for. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Prom 
the  military  standpoint,  is  it  any  worse 
to  drain  the  Army  units  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  stationed  in  Euroi)e  than 
it  is  from  the  Reserve  units? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  brought  that  point  out.  I 
had  overlooked  it.  I  said  earlier  in  the 
debate  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  abolished  781  units.  They  were 
simply  abolished.  They  say  we  will  ruin 
the  units  by  pulling  a  few  out.  We  have 
pulled  out  of  an  Army  division  four  or 
five  times  as  manj  men  as  will  be  pulled 
out  of  any  National  Guard  unit  under 
this  amendment.  If  It  is  utilized  by  the 
President .  It  did  Hot  collapse  those  imits . 
It  did  not  destroy  the  United  States. 
And  if  it  did  not  do  so  when  they  were 
pulled  out  of  the  Regular  Army,  how 
will  it  do  so  when  we  pull  a  few  out  of 
the  National  Guatd? 

Mr.  SYMINGTdN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  glad 
that  both  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  the,  Senator  from  Ohio 
brought  up  this  ptint  in  support  of  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Within  recent  moaths  the  United  States 
has  taken  tens  of  thousands  of  its  regu- 
lar military  men  oUt  of  the  regular  units 
it  now  has  in  Europe.  Nevertheless  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  given  to  us  for  op- 
posing the  remofval  of  troops  from 
Europe  at  this  time,  which  some  of  us 


advocated  for  economic  purposes,  is  the 
fact  that  our  units  over  there,  and  spe- 
cially the  7th  Army,  is  today  the 
finest  fighting  force  in  thte  world,  despite 
the  heavy  attrition  of  its  forces  for  Viet- 
nam. 

So  the  experts  do  not  believe  that  the 
removal  of  these  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  from  Europe  has  seriously  impaired 
their  effectiveness.  If  that  is  true,  how 
is  It  possible  to  conceive  of  any  major 
denigration  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Reserves  of  this  country  by  removing 
from  the  various  units  a  few  men  who 
have  not  served  on  active  duty  before. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
comments  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  about  the  unfairness  of  sending 
Americans  into  battle  again,  forcing 
them  to  fight  in  two  wars  when,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  result  of  rules  Congress 
has  laid  down,  many  men  are  freed  from 
any  obligation  for  active  military  service 

Mr.  President,  in  my  years  In  the 
Senate  I  have  heard  many  fine  addresses, 
but  none  finer  than  that  given  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  this  afternoon.  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he 
has  Just  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  been  told  we  would  destroy 
National  Guard  units  or  Regular  Anny 
units  time  and  again  by  taking  such  ac- 
tion; but  It  has  never  caused  any  of  the 
dire  effects  which  it  was  said  it  would 
cause  to  the  Reserve  units. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  the  point  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  referred  to,  with  re- 
spect to  the  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
the  European  theater,  have  they  been  re- 
placed?   If  so,  from  what  sources? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Some  of 
them  have  been  replaced  with  draftees 
who  were  drafted  after  those  men  were 
moved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  listened  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina when  he  described  the  Ready  Re- 
serve, composed  of  Reserve  Forces  and 
National  Guard  forces,  as  a  security 
force  which  would  be  ready  to  move  In 
case  of  some  other  emergency,  and 
argued  that  If  those  forces  were  deci- 
mated, it  would  destroy  the  Reserve 
which  would  otherwise  be  ready  for  some 
emergency.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
Senator's  comments  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  Just  do 
not  accept  that  statement.  I  do  not 
think  the  statement  is  correct,  and  I  do 
not  accept  it. 

I  remember  back  in  1917,  before  we  got 
into  the  war,  when  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  Secretary  of  State,  there  was 
some  talk  about  getting  in  the  war,  and 
it  was  said,  "They  will  invade  the  United 
States." 

William  Jennings  Bryan  said,  "Well, 
every  man  in  the  United  States  will  grab 
his  shotgun  and  come  out  and  repel 
them."    Of  course,  that  was  ridiculous. 

But  these  units  are  good  luilts  for  the 
training  they  have  had  and  for  the 
equipment  that  they  have.    There  are 
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none  of  them  that  I  know  of  that  are 
fully  equipped  and  fully  trained.  They 
have  been  extremely  helpful  within  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  would  get  along  with- 
out the  National  Guard  in  some  of  the 
States,  because  they  have  backed  up  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  everywhere. 

As  I  say.  no  man  has  been  more  dili- 
gent than  I  thought  I  had  been  in  sup- 
porting the  National  Guard.  I  am  for 
them.  I  supported  the  original  floors 
written  in  the  appropriation  bills,  which 
provided  that  they  could  not  be  reduced 
and  that  they  could  not  be  merged. 

But  I  do  not  think  they  are  sacred 
cows.  I  do  not  think  they  are  any  bet- 
ter than  any  other  young  Americans  who 
serve  when  the  fighting  is  going  on.  You 
can  talk  about  declaring  national  emer- 
gencies all  you  please,  but  we  all  know  as 
a  practical  matter  that  is  not  going  to 
be  done;  and  unless  we  adopt  some  such 
amendment  as  this,  we  will  continue  to 
have  this  glaring  inequality  staring  us  in 
the  face. 

Prom  a  political  standpoint,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  listen  to  the  National 
Guard  oflScers  when  they  say,  "Don't 
take  my  men."  But  wait  until  they  get 
through  drafting  2  or  3  million  more 
men  in  this  country,  while  we  have  con- 
tinued listening  and  catering  to  these 
organizations,  and  I  think  we  will  have 
a  little  different  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  Senator  at  all.  In  fact,  I  support 
the  concept  of  equality  of  service  for 
aU  men  of  draft  age.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  Senator's  amendment. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  developing  the  theme  that  the 
Ready  Reserves,  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserve  units,  were  Important  to 
national  security  because  if  some  other 
emergency  arose,  there  would  be  no 
other  troops  available  to  meet  that 
emergency.  He  was  making  the  argu- 
ment that  if  the  Senator's  amendment 
were  adopted,  and  the  Ready  Reserve 
were  decimated,  in  the  event  of  some 
other  emergency,  in  Berlin  or  m  some 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  United 
states  would  have  no  forces  ready  to 
meet  that  emergency. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  assumpUon  that  they  are  go- 
mg  to  be  decimated,  of  course  the  Sena- 
tors conclusion  is  correct 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  address  himself  to  that  point 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    There  is 

a'?,o  ^vif  °"  ^^^  0'  ^^  National 
Guard  being  decimated.    We  are  appro- 

KV?f  n^"^*^  In  this  bill  to  take  care 
«  418.500  men  in  the  National  Guard 
we  need  not  worry;    they  will  aU  be 

Jl^e  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
«emed  to  imply  that  if  we  call  up  one 
?an.  and  do  not  let  him  serve  with  his 
S  "^  »roup,  they  would  aU  Just 
^PPear.  i  aak  the  Senator,  where 
SSfJ^ey  go  if  they  disappeared? 
3^  wouw  run  into  the  arms  of  the 
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I  do  not  think  that  statement  will  be 
borne  out,  any  more  than  any  of  the 
others  that  the  Senator  made  while  he 
was  carried  away  with  his  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  in  other  emergencies,  such  as 
those  that  foUowed  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n,  the  National  Guard, 
which  we  counted  on,  had  to  separate 
their  units  and  go  in  and  fill  out  units 
in  the  Regular  Army? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes.  We 
called  them  aU  out  then,  and-  we  will  do 
it  tomorrow,  if  we  get  into  an  all-out 
war.  We  will  have  to  call  all  the  Re- 
serves we  have,  and  that  will  not  be 
enough.  We  will  have  to  lower  the 
draft  standards  and  bring  in  others. 

Of  course,  unit  integrity  is  important; 
but  we  are  not  destroying  the  units.  We 
are  not  seriously  impairing  their  integ- 
rity- by  pulling  out  8  or  10  men  from  a 
group  of  260  or  240,  or  whatever  niunber 
the  company  may  consist  of.  As  I  said, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Reserve  imits  should 
be  considered  sacred.  I  do  not  believe 
that  young  men  in  these  units  should  be 
spared  active  service  in  our  military 
forces  while  thousands  of  others  are  be- 
ing drafted  and  many  more  thousands 
will  be  drafted  in  the  next  12  months  to 
fight  a  really  hot  war. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     1  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  only 
question  I  have  about  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  whether  it  goes  far 
enough.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  help 
to  send  one  of  America's  good  fighting 
ofBcers  to  Vietnam  where  he  served  with 
the  troops  in  the  field.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  said  that  the  biggest  short- 
age was  of  skilled  men  who  knew  how  to 
back  up  the  troops.  He  said  the  cour- 
age of  the  boys  on  the  fighting  Une  is 
magnificent;  that  we  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  them.  But,  that  what  are 
needed  are  men  who  know  how  to  nm 
a  port,  who  can  manage  a  warehouse, 
who  know  how  to  build  roads.  He  said 
that  the  backup  area  is  where  we  are 
going  to  have  difflcuties. 

His  conclusion  was  that  all  the  really 
skilled  backup  people  are  tied  up  in  the 
Reserves.  Many  of  them  are  capable 
contractors,  but  they  are  building  office 
buildings  in  America  instead  of  building 
warehouses  and  wharves  in  Vietnsim. 
He  said  that  many  of  the  engineers  in 
the  Reserves  have  fantastic  capabilities, 
but  they  are  working  for  corporations 
that  are  operating  for  profit  in  this  coim- 
try,  when  they  are  needed  in  Vietnam. 

Can  the  Senator  offer  me  any  assur- 
ance that  his  amendment  would  make 
those  competent  and  able  people  avail- 
able to  provide  the  kind  of  skills  we  are 
looking  for?  We  cannot  train  a  boy  in 
6  months,  a  year,  or  2  years  to  acquire 
those  skills. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  well 
aware  of  what  the  Senator  has  to  sfiy. 
This  amendment  would  make  the  re- 
servists subject  to  call  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  ac- 


cording to  their  MOS — military  occupa- 
tion specialty. 

That  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
amendment.  If  we  call  up  a  unit,  we 
call  up  some  men  who  have  cdready 
fought  one  war,  and  we  send  them  to 
fight  in  another,  while  the  others  at 
home  have  not  fought  in  any  war. 

According  to  our  amendment,  such 
persormel  would  be  called  up  according 
to  their  specialties  and  knowledge,  as 
they  are  needed.  We  are  compelled  to 
act  thlx)ugh  the  Commander  in  Chief  as 
to  the  number  of  men  he  will  send  to 
Vietnam.  By  virtue  of  our  very  system 
of  government,  and  whether  we  like'  it 
or  not,  we  are  compelled  to  do  that.     ."^ 

I  am  perfectly  willir\g  to  take  the 
chance  that  he  is  not  going  to  abuse  this 
simple  Uttle  amendment  by  absolutely 
wreaking  havoc  and  destroying  all  the 
Reserve  forces  of  the  United  States,  as 
contemplated  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  take  a  simple  problem,  if  we 
had  half  of  the  helicopters  on  the  ground 
in  need  of  repairs,  a  fellow  who  knew 
how  to  run  a  warehouse  would  know 
where  to  get  the  spare  parts.  However, 
if  we  take  some  kid  who  has  never  been 
in  a  warehouse,  he  would  have  500  men 
looking  for  the  parts  and  he  never  would 
find  them.  He  would  not  know  where 
to  look,  and  he  would  not  know  where 
to  put  them  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Tlie  chief 
virtue  of  our  amendment  is  that  many 
men  have  had  6  months  of  training  In 
certain  specialties.  They  will  be  avail- 
able  to  help  those  In  Vietnam  who  have 
had  no  specialty  except  the  carrying  <rf 
rifles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, hi  some  cases  a  man  with  a  ^>e- 
cialty  would  be  worth  100  or  200  men 
who  did  not  know  what  they  were  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  He  would 
take  their  places. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SenatOT  from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
realize  that  these  major  points  have  been 
covered  in  the  very  able  discussion  by 
the  chalrmeui  of  the  committee  and  oth- 
ers. However,  I  do  want  to  point  out. 
with  underscored*  emphasis,  some  mat- 
ters that  I  think  apply. 

In  the  first  place,  this  amendment  is 
a  very  small  part  of  our  overall  man- 
power problem  as  I  see  it.  We  need  not 
doubt  that  there  will  be  many  more  calls 
for  additional  men  to  go  to  Vietnam.  In 
my  opinion,  we  are  going  to  be  there  for 
a  long  time  yet,  with  much  bitter,  hard 
fighting  ahead. 

There  are  going  to  be  demands  for 
more  money  and  more  taxes  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  go  with  fighting  a 
real  war.  We  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  be 
able  to  admit  that  we  are  Involved  in 
such  a  war. 

This  amendment  Is  not  an  attack  on 
the  Guard.  It  Is  not  an  attack  on  the 
Army  Reserves.  This  amendment  Is  of- 
fered by  two  men  who  have  been  In  the 
advance  guard,  fighting  the  battle  all 
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these  years  for  both  the  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserves  and  the  other  Reserves. 
I  know  this  of  my  own  knowledge  be- 
cause I  have  been  sitting  with  them  here 
and  on  the  committee.  I  know  what 
they  have  done  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  oa  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Is  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Re- 
serve, havtnir  attained  high  rank  In  the 
Reserve.  I  cast  no  reflection  on  him.  I 
give  him  great  credit. 

AmcHig  the  supporters  of  this  amend- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  two  authors,  arc 
other  Senators  that  have  fought  con- 
stantly fbr  money  and  for  recognition 
and  for  everything  the  Reserves  need. 

I  wish  that  this  amendment  were  not 
neeeasary.  I  wish  that  the  President 
would  yet  call  the  Guard  and  the  Re- 
Bcrvca  up  by  units.  Frankly,  I  have  said 
many  times  that  I  think  it  was  a  serious 
mistake  not  to  call  them  up  a  year  ago. 
Portunatdy,  time  has  saved  us  from 
some  of  the  pitfalls  we  have  faced  In  the 
last  12  months. 

I  emphasize  that  there  Is  certainly  no 
reflection  to  be  cast  up(m  the  Guard  or 
the  Reserve  in  any  way.  Our  i>ointlng 
out  here  that  some  of  the  men,  imleas 
something  is  done,  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  render  their  bit  of  service  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  guardsmen  or  re- 
servist. 

I  have  been  in  personal  contact  with 
many  of  these  men.  and  I  know  the  feel- 
ings and  (minions  of  a  great  many  of  the 
men  in  the  National  Otuuxl  and  In  the 
Reaerve.  They  feel  that  they  are  being 
left  out  They  have  been  himgty  for 
more  training.  They  have  responded  to 
every  past  call  in  the  greatest  tradition 
of  our  Nation.  They  stand  ready  to  do 
80  again  and  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

We  have  been  urging  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  enlarge  the  basic  training 
facilities  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
trainees. 

I  saw  some  of  the  biulo  trainees  last 
summer,  boys  who  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice lot  months  and  had  had  no  training. 
They  were  receiving  training  for  15  days. 
I  aaw  them  on  the  field.  They  would 
inarch  and  train  until  dark  because  they 
wanted  to  get  as  much  training  as  they 
could  In  the  time  available.  They  felt 
they  were  bdng  left  out  That  is  the 
way  a  great  many  of  th^  leaders  feel. 
When  I  say  that  I  thought  It  was  a 
mistake  not  to  call  some  of  them  up  last 
year,  I  refer  primarily  to  tralidng  di- 
visions. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT  re- 
peated their  recommendation  to  call  up 
the  Reeerves  over  and  over.  However, 
that  haa  gone  by  the  board  now,  and 
time  has  saved  us  from  that  m^^t.^^^^^ 

I  wish  to  pctot  out  now  something  oon- 
talned  In  this  bill.  The  bill  tates  care 
of  and  provides  tot  the  Army  Reeerve 
and  the  other  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard. 

First,  it  totally  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
merger  whereby  the  Secretur  of  Defense 
fought  for  2  long  years  now  to  obliterate 
and  to  onasculate  the  Army  Reserve  and 
to  take  the  remnants  that  were  left  over 
and  make  them  part  of  the  National 
Guard. 
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The  language  •f  the  bill  on  page  3,  be- 
gliming  on  line  19.  reads: 

Provided.  That  %ht  Army  Beserre  will  be 
programed  to  attain  an  average  strength,  of 
not  leu  than  360,000  for  fiical  year  1967. 

That  is  not  an  end  strength.  The 
measure  would  not  let  them  fool  around 
and  get  up  to  tHat  number  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

That  provision  places  a  floor  under  It. 
The  Secretary  cannot  go  below  that 
number.  He  must  have  an  average  of 
not  less  than  260.000. 

The  language  of  the  bill  on  i>age  6.  be- 
ginning on  line  I,  reads: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Army  National 
Guard  will  be  programed  to  attain  an  aver- 
age strength  ot  not  lesa  than  380,000  tor  fia- 
cal  year   1967. 

The  Department  of  Defense  wanted  to 
make  that  the  end  strength,  but  the  com- 
mittee would  not  do  It. 

That  Is  mandatory  language.  Fur- 
thermore, the  mdney  is  provided  In  the 
bill  to  carry  out  the  provision.  There  is 
money  provided  In  the  bill  to  train  all 
these  men  who  ate  untrained. 

In  our  report,  we  say,  concerning  this 
training: 

Furthermore.  It  is  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee that  our  ifresent  commitments  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  oX  the  world 
are  such  that  It  wotld  be  In  the  national  in- 
tere«t  to  utilize  a  ^asonable  portion  of  the 
Reserve  forces  of  all  the  eerrlces  in  fuUUllng 
these  commitments.  Therefore,  the  oom- 
mlttee  Inalsta  that  Immediate  conaldaraUon 
be  given  to  utUlzttig  Beeerve  foroee,  espe- 
cially thoae  Indlvldaala  who  have  not  served 
in  the  active  fores,  except  as  tralneee.  to 
meet  some  or  all  ol  the  additional  require- 
ments of  the  active  force  for  additional  men. 

I  have  quoted  tke  ringing  words  of  the 
biU  Itself.  That  is  the  command  of  the 
bill  and  the  pollcl'  contained  in  the  re- 
port, that  they  ehall  train  and  shall 
utilize  any  or  all  that  may  be  necessary 
for  our  commitments  not  only  In  south- 
east Asia,  but  also  elsewhere. 

This  little  amendment,  even  though  It 
Is  rather  small,  merely  changes  the  law 
enough  to  permit  the  calling  up  of  these 
men  on  an  indlvi<lual  basis.  Frankly,  I 
wish  that  was  not  necessary.  I  wish  It 
were  not  necessary  to  have  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  amend- 
ment Is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and 
also  because  the  iVesldent  does  not  have 
to  call  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  meets  the  situa- 
tion there.  He  cquld  not  ciU  the  indi- 
vidual nor  the  unit  except  by  first  de- 
claring a  national  emergency.  I  believe 
he  should  have  dealared  a  national  emer- 
gency a  year  ago.  But  it  was  not  done, 
it  is  not  being  done  now.  and  to  get  at 
this  situation,  tihis  relaUvely  small 
amendment  is  necessary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  toulsiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Semitor  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  lioulsiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  time  a^o  I  was  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Vietnam  with  one  of 
the  groups  that  w^  going  there,  to  see 
first-hand  what   was  going  on.    I  de- 


clined that  opportunity,  because  I  fgjt 
that  a  few  days  in  Vietnam  really  would 
serve  very  little  purpose  for  any  Sem. 
tor.  It  would  tend  to  make  him  claim 
to  be  an  expert  about  something  about 
which  he  was  not  really  an  expert 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?    The  Senate  is  not  In  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  wili 
be  In  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  VrtA- 
dent.  I  requested  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  authorize  a 
young  man  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  spend 
a  month  there  and  tell  me  what  the 
problem  was  as  he  saw  It. 

This  young  man  was  the  most  deco- 
rated fighting  man  that  Louisiana  hu 
produced.  He  has  a  number  of  Purple 
Hearts,  and  was  In  the  original  Special 
Service  Forces  and  was  one  of  their  best 
fighting  men.  He  was  commander  o< 
the  Louisiana  National  Guard  on  two 
separate  occasions,  serving  two  fall 
terms.  He  is  a  highly  respected  man, 
and  was  offered  one  of  the  highest  joU 
in  the  Government.  He  is  not  only  a 
good  fighting  man.  but  also  a  good  busi- 
nessman. 

He  slept  on  the  ground,  flew  in  the  air 
on  bombing  missions,  and  suffered  from 
the  Insects.  He  spent  several  nights  In 
the  home  of  General  Westmoreland, 
finding  out  what  the  problems  were. 

When  he  came  back,  he  said : 

The  greatest  need  you  have  over  there  Is 
not  these  boys  with  the  rifles.  They  a« 
cotirageoua  men.  doing  a  good  Job.  The 
country  never  had  better  fighting  boys  on  the 
line  with  a  rifle.  But  you  need  people  to 
back  them  up  who  Itnow  what  they  are  do- 
ing. You  need  these  Reserves,  and  they  aw 
tied  up  In  the  Reserves.  You  cannot  draft 
anybody  who  was  In  the  Reeerves.  K  you 
wUl  make  some  of  these  Reservists  available 
to  the  Army,  you  will  save  yourself  the  Uy« 
of  thousands  of  the  kids  in  trie  fighting  line. 

The  men  we  need  the  most  are  the 
people  who  have  some  skills,  and  they 
are  in  the  Reserves. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  finish  my  re- 
marks. I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
hear  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  But  If  I  do  say  it,  the 
man  we  sent  over  there  Is  the  most  deco- 
rated man  in  Louisiana.  He  observed 
the  situation,  and  from  his  point  of  view. 
this  was  the  practical  problem :  We  need 
people  with  skills  to  back  these  boys  up, 
and  these  men  with  the  skills  are  tied 
up  in  the  Reserves. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  If  those  people  are 
needed,  the  Reserve  has  transportation 
units,  it  has  civil  affairs  units,  it  has  in- 
fantry units,  it  has  communications 
units,  it  has  quartermaster  units,  it  hat 
ordnance  units.  Why  is  not  action  taken 
to  call  out  some  of  those  units?  Why 
decimate  a  whole  unit  by  taking  out  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  unit  and 
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tiiereby  destroy  its  integrity?  That  is 
the  very  situation  the  Reserve  Forces 
Act  of  1952  was  aimed  at  preventing,  be- 
cause in  the  Korean  war  they  called  out 
different  individuals  that  way.  In  1952. 
the  act  was  passed  to  prevent  that  situ- 
ation. A  need  was  seen  to  have  a  Reserve 
Force  being  trained  and  ready,  for  the 
security  of  this  country.  They  can  be 
called  out  by  units,  but  why  pull  indi- 
viduals out  of  units? 

I  do  not  object  to  £in  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  calling  them  out 
in  units.  Those  who  are  in  units,  let 
them  stay  with  the  units;  and  If  they 
are  needed  in  Vifetnam.  call  the  unit.  If 
they  are  not  needed  In  Vietnam,  let  them 
go  with  the  unit  to  Berlin  or  South  Amer- 
ica or  Lebanon  or  wherever  they  are 
needed. 

The  Reserves  have  those  people,  and 
they  are  ready  if  they  are  called  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  situation  that  occurred  in  my 
hometown  the  other  day.  A  house  was 
on  fire  in  a  rural  area.  So  some  fine  old 
fellow  and  his  son  drove  out  there  with 
a  little  firetruck  and  the  latest,  modern. 
firefighting  equipment.  They  do  not 
have  fire  hydrants,  but  they  had  fluid 
abroad. 

They  pushed  on  this  thing  and  on  that 
thing,  and  the  boy  stood  there  with  the 
nozzle  while  the  old  daddy  tried  to  find 
ihe  right  thing  to  make  the  extinguisher 
work. 

Finally,  when  the  house  had  burned 
completely  to  the  ground,  with  no  flame 
feft,  just  some  smoldering  boards,  the  boy 
said:  "Why  don't  you  try  this  button  over 
here?" 

And  he  did.  and,  bless  Pat.  there  went 
the  fire  extinguisher. 

In  this  situation  half  the  helicopters 
are  on  the  ground,  needing  repairs,  and 
nobody  knows  how  to  flnd  the  right  spare 
part.  A  thousand  helicopters  may  be  sit- 
ting there,  but  no  one  knows  what  spare 
part  to  look  for.  If  someone  Is  there  who 
knows  about  helicopters,  he  will  put  the 
spare  part  on  the  helicopter,  and  the 
helicopter  will  operate.  Those  are  the 
problems. 

The  last  thne  I  looked,  half  of  the  hell- 
copters  were  on  the  ground,  needing  re- 
wirs.  without  a  good  helicopter  man 

there. 

Why  not  permit  us  to  send  somebody 
who  has  the  skill,  and  why  can  we  not 
"iraft  him?    He  is  in  the  Reserves, 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Continuing  with  my  remarks  about 
what  this  bill  provides.  I  point  out  again 
that  it  writes  into  cold  law,  in  the  way 
t  provides  for  the  money,  a  rejection  of 
^^^  jneTger  proposal  that  would  have 
aPollshed  the  Army  Reserves.  It  pro- 
ves enough  money,  and  we  now  have 
«ie  facilities  and  the  manpower  suffi- 
cient to  train  the  men  who  are  in  this 
««ady  Reserve.  1  understand  that  the 
secretary  of  Defense  has  orally  promised 
th«l  ?u"P  ^^^^  program  and  to  give 
S^J^e  6  months'  training  that  wlU 
«ren?then  our  manpower  situation  and 
cnock  up  a  hole  which  has  been  one  of 
"Je  major  defects  in  our  program. 

I  do  not  like  the  Idea  of  decimating  or 
^eauening  substantially  any  of  these 
"eserve  units,  large  or  small.    But  how 


in  the  world  can  a  Presidenk  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
the  face  of  the  language  in  this  bill  and 
the  report  and  the  money  that  is  pro- 
vided, and  in  the  face  of  tills  debate, 
how  could  he  act  counter  to  aU  that  and 
take  advantage  of  a  possibility  tliat  may 
exist  in  this  amendment,  to  tear  down 
or  materially  affect  adversely  any  of 
these  ujoits? 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  It  will  hai;^)en. 
but  should  it  happen — and  I  hope  it  does 
not — it  cannot  be  nearly  as  bad  as  what 
we  have  been  through  in  the  last  year 
with  reference  to  our  own  Army  divisions 
that  we  had  here  at  home.  They  rep- 
resented the  only  ground  fighting  Reserve 
or  divisions  in  reserve — they  were  in  the 
Active  Army — that  we  had  left. 

I  shall  give  numbers — not  numbers  of 
troops,  but  numbers  of  divisions.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  4th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, the  5th  Infantry  Division,  the  1st 
Armored  Division,  the  2d  Armored  Divi- 
sion, and  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  104th 
Airborne  Troops, 

Our  subcommittee  went  into  a  detailed 
investigation,  and  we  found  that  those 
divisions,  until  they  were  torn  down,  be- 
ginning last  July  or  August,  were  perhaps 
the  finest  divisions  in  the  world,  except 
those  on  the  front  line  in  actual  fight- 
ing. We  found  them  decimated  to  al- 
most 50  percent.  They  were  made  train- 
ing divisions.  Half  of  them  were  pulled 
out  and  sent  somewhere  else — some  to 
Vietnam — and  raw  recruits,  draftees,  or 
selectees  were  put  In. 

So  that  meant  for  almost  a  year  most 
were  not  combat  ready.  As  I  have  said, 
time  saved  us  on  that.  Some  of  the  di- 
visions are  already  bsick  to  combat  readi- 
ness, and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  very 
soon.  If  something  should  happen  to 
keep  tiie  Reserve  from  beir;g  as  near 
ready  as  they  were,  it  will  not  be  nearly 
as  bad  as  what  we  have  gone  through 
in  the  Active  Army,  and  they  wUl  be 
rapidly  built  back  up.  It  is  part  of  the 
plan,  and  it  will  help.  If  any  are  taken 
out  of  these  units,  they  will  be  fairly 
promptly  refilled.  I  know  under  the 
law  and  with  the  money  available  they 
could  refill  every  vacancy  they  create  in 
these  units  in  24  hours.  I  cannot  say 
that  It  will  work  that  well.  There  will 
be  some  confiicts,  but  I  believe  it  will 
work  out  well  along  that  line. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  money  in 
ttiis  bill  is  put  In  on  the  old  basis  so  that 
that  money  is  available  for  them  to  fill 
out  their  units. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  emphasiz- 
ing this  to  assure  aU  Senators  who  may 
not  have  been  in  close  contact  with  this 
problem  as  to  the  facts  and  availability 
of  the  money  and  the  power  to  act  and 
carry  on  as  I  have  attempted  to  outline. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DlRKSEN.  Has  the  President  ex  - 
pressed  himself  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No ;  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  knows  he  has  not 


expressed  himself  on  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  has  expressed  himself  on  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN .  Have  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  expressed  themselves  on  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  on  this  particular 
amendment.  This  amendment  really 
has  application  only  to  permit  dealings 
on  an  Individual  basis  without  calling 
the  emergency  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  wanted  the  Guard, 
the  Army  Reserve,  and  National  Guard 
called  up  for  active  duty  a  year  ago.  and 
they  repeated  that  request  more  than 
once.  The  situation  has  changed.  I 
know  that  they  want  these  units  kept  in 
strength.  I  know  that  they  will  want 
to  keep  them  up  to  a  strength,  and  I  be- 
lieve ttiat  is  what  will  happen.  Nothing 
here  would  be  an  impediment  to  keep- 
ing them  up  to  strength. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  In  the  discussion  yes- 
terday in  our  policy  ctMnmittee,  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  this  would  af- 
fect only  133,000.  I  looked  at  the  toble 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THtTRMOND], 
and  if  tiis  figures  are  correct,  and  I  as- 
sume they  come  from  official  sources,  it 
would  affect  not  133,000  but  661,000. 
That  is  a  considerable  disparity.  Both 
figures  cannot  be  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  address  myself 
to  that  statement  as  best  I  can.  The 
133,000  are  those  who  have  not  had  6 
months  training.  They  are  members  of 
a  unit  but  they  have  not  yet  received 
basic  training  unless  it  Is  only  a  little  at 
summer  field  training.  They  have  not 
had  the  6  months'  training.  They,  of 
course,  are  in  a  special  category,  and  I 
think  they  will  be  trained.  I  think  that 
perhaps  in  addition  to  that  133.000, 
about  an  additional  350.000  could  be  af- 
fected as  far  as  the  Army  Reserve  Is  con- 
cerned. 

But  the  640.000  figure  Is  a  figure  that 
is  almost  all  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserves. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  of  those  men 
are  men  who  have  already  been  in  serv- 
ice, who  liave  served  In  addition  to  their 
training  and  would  certainly  not  be 
ehglble  to  be  called,  imder  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  figure  of  600-odd  thousand  as- 
sumes a  total  obliteration  of  virtually 
all  of  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leadra-  that  I 
think  this  applies  to  the  133.000.  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  stated.  Then, 
in  addition,  in  the  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve there  are  6400,000  men.  Of  those, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russxu.].  I 
think,  used  a  figure  of  upward  of  not  to 
exceed  500.000  who  might  be  affected. 
^  I  believe  that  figure  is  rattier  high,  be- 
cause I  think  that  of  the  total  of  640.000 
prohably  more  than  one-half  have  been 
in  some  service,  so  they  would  not  be  af- 
fected under  the  amendment.  But  if  the 
133,000-plus.  somewhere  between  125.- 
000  and  250,000  are  not.  and  that  figure 
is  impossible  to  obtain. 
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Mr.  6TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Maasachiuetta  yield? 

Mr.  8ALTONBTALL.  I  shaU  yield, 
but  I  wish  to  say  one  more  thing. 

Tht  Senator  from  Illinois  asked  If  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  interested  in 
this. 

Before  a  hearing  held  by  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  on 
May  3  and  May  4, 1966,  General  Johnson 
stated: 

TTie  Joint  Clilefa  of  Staff  recommended 
that  consideration.  &nd  I  streu  the  word 
"oonslderatlon."  b«  given  to  consulting  wlih 
the  Oongreas  in  the  q)rl&g  or  last  year  with 
regard  to  the  ponlblUty  of  a  declaration  of 
an  emergency  and  the  utilization  of  some 
Reaerre  forces  if  this  were  required. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  have  given  consideration  to 
this,  but  their  recommendation,  if  there 
was  a  recommendation,  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Is  it  not  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  under  thoee  drcima- 
atancea  the  Joint  Chiefs  did  not  ta&e  an 
affirmative  position  on  this  one  way  or 
the  other?   , 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say 
that  they  did  take  a  position  affirma- 
tively asking  for  consideration  of  this. 
They  did  not  go  beyond  that.  That  is 
my  understanding  from  this,  although 
there  may  be  secret  testimony  that  we 
cannot  give  yet.  The  strongest  language 
in  this  testimony  was  "consideration." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Joint  Chiefs 
have  made  no  nnnment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  might  answer  this 
way.  In  the  military  budget,  and  the 
military  request  for  the  Quard  and  Re- 
aerves  there  Is  a  figure  that  nms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  600,000.  They  are  ask- 
ing for  theae  units  to  be  kept  as  Reserves. 
That  means  they  are  against  decimating 
It  or  substantially  reducing  It  in  elfec- 
tiveness.  I  do  not  liave  any  doubt  about 
that.  A  great  many  are  not  subject  to 
this  amendment  ansrway. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
acLL]  has  temporarily  absented  himself 
from  the,floor. 

Mr.  laroRMOND,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Mluiasippl  yleldJbig  the 
floor? 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.'  I  had  one  question,  perhaps 
two.  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  CkfOrgia  [Mr.  Russkll]  as  to  how 
he  thinks  this  matter  would  be  applied, 
and  also  as  to  the  application  of  his 
amendment  in  refllllng  these  places  in 
Reserve  units.  I  believe  that  the  Record 
sfaouki  show  his  opinion,  if  he  has  not  al- 
reftdy  given  it.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Georgia,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  be  quite  helpful  here  If  he 
would  give  his  opinion  has  to  how  this 
amendment  will  be  applied  and  should  be 
appUed. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  him  that  direct 
question  because  of  the  fine  conc^;>t  of 
the  problem  which  he  has. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  always 
try  to  deal  absolutely  fairly  with  the 
Senate.  I  have  r^  assinttnces  VbaX.  this 
amendment  would  be  applied  at  all.  I 
have  never  discussed  it  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
As  to  the  callup  of  troops,  it  may  not  be 
used  at  all. 


If  they  do  apply  it.  In  my  opinion,  they 
will  call  men  fBom  the  Reserve  units 
whose  military  occupational  specialty — 
that  is.  the  M03 — is  in  short  supply  in 
Vietnam,  and  tht  men  who  have  these 
specialties  will  be  able  to  help  there.  In 
addition,  men  who  have  any  other  special 
skills,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana pointed  out,  in  the  constiniction  of 
warehouses  or  in  the  construction  of  port 
facilities  might  be  called  up.  They  might 
call  up  some  men  who  had  skill  in  engi- 
neering. I  cannot  conceive  of  doing  that 
with  a  large  number  of  foot  soldiers  or 
infantrymen.  I  4m  quite  confident  that 
they  would  not,  but  it  would  open  up  this 
field  to  a  point  which,  if  there  were  any 
personnel  who  had  a  specialty  which 
could  assist  the  men  who  are  In  Vietnam, 
the  President  coUld  call  them  up  and 
send  them  over  to  help. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
One  additional  question:  In  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion,  can  these  vacancies  which 
might  be  created  by  the  callup  he  de- 
scribes, can  they  be  refilled,  or  does  the 
Senator  think  that  they  should  be  or 
would  be  filled,  ind  for  how  long? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  would 
be  perfectly  frank  again  in  saying  that  I 
doubt  if  any  Senator  in  this  Chamber  has 
not  received  many  letters  from  his  con- 
stituents asking  them  how  to  get  their 
sons  into  the  National  Guard  or  the  Re- 
serves. In  my  opinion,  I  believe  that 
every  Senator  has  had  not  one  but  many 
such  letters.  I  know  that  I  have.  There 
Is  no  question  that  these  vacancies  will 
be  filled  up  to  tlie  fioor  which  will  be 
fixed  by  Congress  and  for  which  we  have 
appropriated  sufllclent  funds.  We  can 
expect  the  strength  to  remain  approxi- 
mately the  same.  They  will  not  have 
identically  the  same  men.  but  neither  do 
we  have  identically  the  same  men  in  the 
Regular  Army  divisions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.'  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
for  one  additional  statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  made  the  statement  about 
not  knowing  when  the  amendment  would 
be  used.  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that 
he  and  I  listened  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  the  very  strofe  feelings 
expressed  that  complete  fairness  should 
be  exercised  in  calling  up  boys  for  service 
in  Vietnam?  As  a  result  of  those  very 
strong  feelings  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Senator  conceived  his 
amendment  and  talked  it  over  with  me 
and  we  agreed  to  sponsor  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  has  a  time  limitation 
on  it.  It  expires  on  Jrily  1,  1968.  It  Is 
an  authorization  which  Congress  has 
neglected  to  make  heretofore,  which  wHl 
permit  persormel  with  the  special  talents 
now  available  in  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Quard  pnits  to  be  utilized  to 
help  the  men  we  have  sent  to  Vietnam 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  with  these  thoughts.  The  bill 
represents  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 


subcommittee  of  the  Approprlatlwjs 
Committee  which  handles  the  money 
On  this  question,  it  received  more 
thought  and  more  discussion  around  the 
table  than  any  other  subject  when  the 
bill  was  marked  up.  This  is  the  unani- 
mous  conclusion  of  all  who  were  there 
and  it  was  a  large  attendance.  Every 
single  member  expressed  himself  on  tht 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  subject 
We  also  included,  after  writing  in  the 
money  provisions,  for  the  giving  of  a 
mandatory  floor  which  must  be  main- 
tained, and  we  used  these  words  about 
the  training  and  the  use  of  these  men: 
Furthermore,  It  is  the  view  of  the  com. 
mlttee  that  our  present  commitments  ic 
southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  such  that  It  would  be  In  the  natlonii 
Interest  to  utilize  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  Reserve  forces  of  all  the  services  in  fui- 
fllllng  these  commitments. 

Now,  there  is  the  desire,  the  yearning, 
the  feeling  of  need,  to  utilize  this  man- 
power. But  it  could  not  be  done  under 
present  law  unless  the  President  declares 
an  emergency.  At  this  stage  of  the  game, 
my  opinion  is  that  he  is  not  going  to  do 
It.  If  he  did  not  do  it  a  year  ago,  I  doubt 
that  he  would  do  it  now.  •• 

The  report  goes  on : 

Therefore  the  committee  Insists  thu 
immediate  consideration  be  given  to  utiliz- 
ing the  Reserve  forces — 

That  was  directed  toward  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — 

Insists  that  Immediate  consideration  be 
given  to  utilizing  Reserve  forces,  especUlly 
those  individuals  who  have  not  served  In 
the  active  forces  except  as  trainees,  to  meet 
some  or  all  of  the  additional  requirementj 
of  the  active  forces  for  additional  men. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  later  decided  that 
to  Implement  tliis  matter  for  the  time 
being,  it  would  require  additional  legia- 
latlon  and,  therefore,  this  small  amend- 
ment, limited  in  point  of  duration  of 
time  and  limited  in  application,  has  been 
offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  amend  my 
substitute  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bos' 
SELL],  by  adding  paragraph  (d),  to  read 
as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  President  shall  be  empowered  until 
July  1,  1968.  at  his  discretion,  to  call  up  »iich 
Reserve  units  as  he  finds  essential  to  the 
national  defense  without  having  to  decUrt 
a  national  emergency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  modify  his  substitute 
amendment  In  that  way? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  I  wish  to 
modify  my  amendment  in  that  respect 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  amendmait 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RtrssELL)  is  modified  accordingly. 

The  modified  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thot- 
uond]  Is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  offered  by  M^' 
RuasKLL  and  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'•S«c.  643  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  otl>« 
provision  of  law,  the  President  may.  with- 


out the  consent  of  the  member  concerned, 
order  to  active  duty,  any  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  who — 

"1.  has  not  completed  bis  statutory  period 
of  military  service 

••2.  U  not  assigned  to.  or  la  not  partlclpat- 
tng  satisfactorily  in  a  iznlt  in  the  R«ady 
BMerve,  or 

"3.  has  not  served  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  tor  traming  for  a  total  of  24  months. 

"(b)  A  member  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  this  section  may  be  required  to  serve 
on  active  duty  untU  his  total  service  on  ac- 
tlve  duty  or  active  duty  for  training  equals 
24  months.  If  the  enlistment  or  period  of 
military  service  of  a  member  c^  the  Ready 
Reserve  ordered  to  active  duty  under  this 
jection  would  expire  before  he  has  served 
the  required  period  of  active  duty  prescribed 
herein,  his  enllstirient  or  period  of  military 
service  may  be  extended  until  that  service, 
on  active  duty  has  been  completed. 

"(C)  That  in  order  to  achieve  fair  treat- 
ment as  between  members  In  the  Ready  Re- 
lerve  who  are  being  considered  for  active 
duty  under  this  section  consideration  shall 
be  given  to — 

"1.  family  responsibilities;  and 

"2.  employment  necessary  to  maintain  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest. 

"{d>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  shall  be  empowered. 
untU  July  1,  1968  at  his  discretion,  to  call*! 
up  such  reserve  units  as  he  finds  essential 
to  our  national  defense  without  having  to 
declare  a  national  emergency,". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  1 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  matter, 
which  has  been  discussed  rather  fully 
already. 

First,  who  has  asked  for  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  asked  for  it.  The  Joirvt  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  not  asked  for  it.  The  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Pwce 
have  not  asked  for  it.  No  civilian  or 
military  man  at  the  Pentagon  has  asked 
for  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  realize  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  in  mind.  He  knows  of  my  great 
respect  for  him.  Thje  point  he  has  In 
mind  is  .that  a  man  across  the  street  can 
be  drafted  and  a  fellow  in  the  Reserve 
will  not  be  called  up. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
moment  a  man  goes  into  a  Reserve  unit 
ne  IS  subject  to  be  called  up  from  that 
moment  on.  The  man  across  the  street 
may  be  called  up.  He  might  be  called 
up  by  Selective  Sfiirlce,  and  he  may  never 
w  called.  But  a  man  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve—and whenever  I  say  Readv  Reserve 
I  mean  National  Guard  as  well,  because 
"lat  is  part  of  it— a  man  in  the  National 
Guard  or  the  Reserves  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 

I  am  convincedthat  If  this  amendment 
IS  adopted,  it  will  set  the  Reserves  and 
tne  National  Guard  back  for  years  and 

years. 

I  am  convinced, 'further,  that  if  the 
President  exercised  the  power  that  would 
De  ^nted  to  him  under  this  amend- 
ment it  would  have  a  highly  detrimental 
f,nu  "^"  Natldnal  Guard  and  Reserve 
"ju«  Someone  gjoke  about  a  handful 
?i,f^":.  perhaps  8  out  of  180,  or  some- 
™mg  like  that,  being  called.  Again,  I 
^.^^^,^^  S«"ate  that  in  the  National 
«m^,^,'^'2^-  ""^'er  the  Russell  amend- 
man,  310.000  men— I  want  that  figure 
K>  be  clear— 310,000  out  of  421.200  would 


be  subject  to  calL    These  figures  come 
from  the  Pentagon. 

In  the  USAR  units  there  are  162.400 
men  eligible  to  be  called;  in  the  nonunit 
USAR  there  are  56,000,  all  of  whom  would 
be  subject  to  being  called.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  of  528,400  individuals  from 
the  USAR  and  the  Army  National  Guard 
who  Could  be  called  "  under  the 
amendment. 

If  any  sizable  number  of  men  were 
called  out  of  the  National  Quard  or  Re- 
serve utiits,  the  integrity  of  those  units 
would  be  destroyed.  They  are  units 
which  have  been  built  up  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  to  enable  us  to  have  a 
force  m  being,,  so  as  to  help  defend  the 
country  if  the  need  should  arise. 

Suppose  an  emergency  arose  in  South 
America  or  somewhere  else,  and  we  had 
already  pulled  men  out  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  units.  What 
would  T>'e  have  then  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States? 

In  addition  to  the  numbers  I  have 
recited,  from  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
45.913  could  be  called;  from  the  Navy 
Reserve,  9,283;  from  the  Air  National 
Guard.  53,376;  and  from  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  24,895.  That  niunber  added  to 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve makes  a  total  of  661,867. 

I  have  heard  the  argument,  "Oh.  the 
President  would  not  do  that.  He  would 
call  only  a  few.  He  would  pull  one  out 
here  and  pull,  one  out  there." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asked  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  give  power  to  the 
President  to  call  out  more  than  600,000 
men  from  organized  units — including 
National  Guard  imlts.  I  say  again  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  adjutant 
general  in  the  United  States  who  favors 
such  a  proposal.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  commander  of  a  National  Guard 
unit  in  the  United  States  who  favors  it. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  commander  of 
a  Reserve  unit  in  the  United  States  who 
favors  it.  Who  w*ants  It?  Again  I  say 
that  the  President  has  not  asked  for  it. 
The  civilians  in  the  Pentagon  have  not 
asked  for  it.  The  military  in  the  Penta- 
gon have  not  asked  for  It.  Why  adopt 
an  amendment  that  would  set  a  prece- 
dent that  In  the  future,  too,  could  be 
used  to  destroy  Reserve  units? 

I  have  no  objection  to  individuals 
being  called;  and  my  amendment  pro- 
vides that  any  individual  in  the  Reserves 
can  be  called  unless  he  is  a  member  of  a 
unit.  If  he  is  a  member  of  a  unit,  he 
would  stay  with  that  unit.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants'Jhat  unit,  let  the  President 
call  out  that^unit.  The  President  can  call 
out  any  unit  he.  wants  to. 

Why,  we  have'  all  kinds  of  units  in  the 
Reserve.  If  the  President  needs  a  quar- 
termaster, infantry,  medical,  communi- 
cations, or  any  other  kind  of  unit,  he 
could  call  it  up.  But  why  pull  one  man 
out  of  this  unit,  another  man  out  ol  this 
imit,  and  cut  up  these  units?  Most  of 
these  ur.lts  have  worked  together  on 
weekends.  Some  of  them  have  given  up 
going  to  church  on  Sunday.  I  recently 
visited  Fort  Gordon,  in  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  talking  with 
reservists  In  training  there.  These  men 
have  worked  together  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  some  of  them  year 


after  year.  They  have  been  training  to- 
gether, and  they  want  to  fight  together. 
They  joined  these  units  in  good  faith, 
thinking  they  were  going  to  be  able  to 
stay  in  these  units.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  President  ooul#  call  up  any 
unit  he  wants  to,  but  they  would  stay  to- 
gether and  operate  as  a  unit. 

Does  It  not  make  more  sense  to  call  up, 
for  example,  an  infantry  imlt,  rather 
than  take  a  man  out  of  th^  unit,  an- 
other man  from  another  unit,  and  an- 
other man  from  another  unit?  If  the 
President  wants  to,  he  can  call  up  units 
in  any  category  he  wants,  a  battery,  a 
battalion,  a  battle  group,  a  brigade,  or  a 
division — whatever  he  needs.  He  would 
have  a  right,  under  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  to  the  amendment,  to  do 
that. 

I  make  the  date  of  my  amendment 
coincide  with  the  date  of  the  Russell 
amendment,  so  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  lapse  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  terminate  under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  it  again. 
In  1952  Congress  passed  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  to  govern  the  building  up  of 
the  Reserve  units.  Not  at  one  time  smce 
then  have  men  been  taken  out  of  their 
units.  The  purpose  of  that  act  was  to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  units. 

I  plead  with  the  U.S.  Senate,  do  not 
destroy  these  umts.  They  are  good 
fighting  units.  Let  them  remain  in 
eflfect.  They  may  save  the  country.  Who 
knows  when  we  may  need  them?  If 
these  units  are  destroyed,  then  the  mo- 
rale of  the  men  will  be  destroyed.  Can 
one  imagine  a  young  man  wanting  to  join 
a  Reserve  or  National  Guard  unit  if  he 
knows  that  he  may  be  called  up  and 
taken  out  of  the  unit?  What  would  be 
the  advantage  of  Joining  such  a  unit? 

The  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
ane  rendering  a  good  service  to  the  umted 
States.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  has  not  been 
touched  since  the  Korean  war  ended, 
when  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1952  was 
enacted.  That  was  an  act  to  help  to 
build  up  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  and  to  preserve  them  as  units. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  take  a  back- 
ward step.  If  It  adopts  the  Russell 
amendment,  it  will  set  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  of  this  coxmtry 
back  10  years.  I  would  hate  ta  see  it 
done.  ' 

So  many  of  us  have  worked  ^t  this  so 
long  with  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve.  They  want  to  go  as  units.  Let 
the  President  call  them  if  lie  needs  them. 
He  has  that  power  under  the  amendment 
I  have  proposed.  But  let  us  not  give  the 
President  the  power  to  call  up  one  man 
from  this  unit,  exempt  another  one,  call 
one  from  another  unit,  and  so  forth.  Let 
us  limit  his  power  to  calling  up  imits. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment.  I  do  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  two  Membere 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
whom  I  have  a  higher  respect  or  a  deeper 
affection. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest  for  several  reasons. 
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In  the  first  place.  thl«  amendment 
would  make  every  Reserve  unit  and  every 
National  Guard  unit  in  the  United  States 
a  recruiting  agency  for  the  Rfegular 
Porcee.  Tbia  Ib  so,  because,  under  the 
amendment,  the  moment  any  boy  joined 
a  Reserve  unit  or  a  National  Quard  imlt, 
he  would  be  subject  immedlattiy,  under 
the  amendment,  to  transfer  from  that 
unit  to  service  In  the  Regular  Forces  of 
the<^ted  States. 

N«ftlonal  Ouard  units  and  Reserve 
units  have  a  higher  functl(m  to  play  In 
national  defense  ttian  that  of  bdng  re- 
cruiting agencies  for  the  Regular  pyn-ces. 

The  Reserve  units  are  designed  to  be 
units  to  be  absorbed  into  the  regular 
forces  as  soon  as  a  national  emergency 
requires  such  action  to  be  taken,  and  the 
National  .Guard  not  only  la  created  for 
that  function  and  that  service,  but  It  Is 
also  created  to  be  a  military  force  for 
use  In  the  States. 

I  have  read  some  comments  in  the 
press  which  indicate  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  to  keep  the  Na- 
tional Guard  from  becoming  a  refuge 
from  military  service  for  those  who  en- 
list in  It. 

That  argument,  which  I  have  noticed 
In  some  press  statements,  is  an  Insult  to 
the  offlOMv  and  men  of  the  National 
Guard.  If  I  may  resort  to  a  vernacular 
expression  which  we  use  in  North  Caro- 
lina, a  man  would  be  a  plumb  fool  if  he 
Jotned  tl^  National  Guard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  military  service. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President  because  Just 
as  soon  as  a  man  Joins  the  Naticmal 
Guard,  he  Is  subject  to  being  called  by 
the  Governor  of  his  State  into  service 
In  floods  and  other  natural  disasters, 
which  may  imperU  his  life  or  limb. 
Moreovef ,  Just  as  soon  as  a  man  Joins  the 
National  Guard,  he  is  subject  to  being 
called  to  duty  by  his  Governor  for  serv- 
ice In  riots  which  endanger  his  life  and 
Umb. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  any  argu- 
morit  or  any  insinuation  that  anybody 
Joins  the  National  Guard  to  evade  mlll- 
Ury  service  is  without  substance.  I  fur- 
ther say  that  any  man  who  Joins  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  avoid  military  service  is, 
in  the  North  Carolina  vernacular,  a 
ptumb  fool,  for  an  additional  reason. 
This  is  true  because  when  he  i(Ana  the 
National  Guard,  he  Is  subject  to  being 
called  into  the  service  of  his  country  and 
sent  into  combat  at  any  place  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  whenever  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declares  that  an 
emergency  exists. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  cer- 
tainly, as  one  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  would  say  or  want  to  have  anybody 
feel  is  that  I  am  accusing  anybody  In  the 
National  Guard  of  evading  the  war  or 
trying  to  get  out  of  doing  his  duty  as  an 
American  citizen. 

AU  we  are  trying  to  do.  and  I  say  it 
advisedly,  is  give  the  man  in  the  National 
Guard  or  in  the  Reserves  the  same  op- 
portunlty  w  the  same  responsibility  as 
the  man  who  is  drafted  and  sent  to  Vlet- 
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nam.  We  want  to  put  them  all  in  the 
same  category.  We  believe  In  them. 
They  are  hlgh-cliss  citizens,  and  respon- 
sible citizens  in  eiery  way.  That  we  wish 
to  emphasize. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  t  accept  as  completely 
true  everything  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts  has  said.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  1  specifically  said  that  I 
had  noticed  statements  to  this  effect  in 
the  press  was  to  eKonerate  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  from  any  responsibility  for 
any  such  statements.  I  know  there  are 
no  men  in  Congress,  no  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  no  men  on  earth  who 
have  a  higher  raspect  for  the  National 
Guardsman  than  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  tther  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  whom  I  have  said  many  times 
I  respect  very  much.  Might  1  say.  that 
the  words  "plumb  fool"  are  not  confined 
to  North  CaroUna.  A  Massachusetts 
citizen  understands  them  perfectly. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Hne.  So  I  close  this 
phase  of  my  argument  by  reiterating  my 
statement  that  any  person  who  Joins  the 
National  Guard  t»  evade  military  service 
Is  a  pixmib  fool,  because  there  Is  only  one 
way  he  could  make  active  military  serv- 
ice more  certain,  land  that  would  be  not 
only  to  Join  the; regular  forces,  but  to 
proceed  to  the  frbntllne  and  Join  them 
there. 

As  I  see  It,  a  fisher  fundamental  de- 
fect in  the  propoled  amendment.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  havinig  the  effect  of  convert- 
ing Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
into  recruiting  agencies  of  the  Regular 
Forces.  Is  that  it  h  inconsistent  with  the 
important  mlsslotxs  such  imlts  are  de- 
signed to  perform.' 

We  are  engaged  In  combat  in  South 
Vietnam.  Whether  the  President  sees 
fit  to  call  It  an  emergency,  a  war,  a  police 
action,  or  something  else  makes  no  dif- 
ference. We  arik  engaged  in  combat 
there.  We  have  «ent  to  South  Vietnam 
a  large  share  of  tlie  disciplined  and  well- 
trained  Regular  military  units  of  the 
United  States.  h|ost  of  the  other  dis- 
ciplined and  well-trained  units  of  the 
Regular  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
stationed  In  West  Germany,  In  Formosa, 
and  at  the  other  outposts  which  we  are 
guarding  all  over  this  earth.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  at  this  moment  virtu- 
aUy  no  dlsclpHr<ed  and  well-trained 
forces  in  the  Uniied  States  other  than 
the  Reserve  units  and  the  National 
Guard  units. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  the  men  who 
serve  in  those  units  are  ready  to  go  into 
combat  or  to  perform  any  other  military 
service  to  which  |hey  may  be  assigned 
anywhere  on  the  fice  of  the  earth.  Oth- 
erwise, they  would  never  have  joined 
those  units  volun(tarIly,  as  they  have. 
Moreover,  I  am  c(^nvlnced  that  most  of 
the  men  serving  in  organized  Reserve 
units  and  National  Guard  units  are 
anxious  to  go  Into  active  service. 

But  there  is.  in  this  present  hour,  a 
national  considertitlon,  I  respectfully 
submit,  which  rise*  above  any  arguments 
of  equality  of  service  obligations,  and 
above  the  personal  wishes  of  any 
member  of  the  organized  Reserve  units 


and  the  National  Guard.  That  consM- 
eration  is  that  this  country  must  Ixut 
available  for  any  new  emergency  w&Jch 
might  arise  some  well-trained  and  wcU- 
disciplined  military  forces.  We  b*n, 
at  this  hour,  virtually  no  such  reguJv 
units  available  to  us  for  new  emergenote 
because  our  disciplined  and  well-trained 
Regular  Forces  have  been  sent  either  to 
South  Vietnam  or  somewhere  else  abroti 
If  a  great  emergency  imperiling  the 
safety  of  this  country  should  ari»- 
and  I  might  add,  though  God  forbid  It, 
that  an  emergency  equivalent  to  a  world 
war  is  a  possibility — we  would  hive 
available,  as  of  this  moment,  virtually  no 
units  susceptible  of  immediate  expansloi 
to  war  strength  and  capable  of  service 
at  any  reasonable  time  in  the  future 
other  than  our  Reserve  units.  And  we 
would  have  virtually  no  disciplined  or 
well-trained  military  units  ready  for 
Instant  service  in  such  an  emergency 
except  our  National  Guard  units.  Let 
us  not  destroy  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency and  readiness  of  these  units 
merely  to  furnish  recruits  for  the  Regn- 
lar  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  profqund 
admiration  and  my  deep  affection  lor 
those  who  have  offered  the  Russell- 
Sal  tonstall  amendment,  and  despite  my 
profund  admiration  and  deep  affection 
for  those  fellow  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  who  have 
spoken  in  behalf  of  the  amendment,  I 
Implore  the  Senate  not  to  make  Resene 
units  and  National  Ouard  units  recruit- 
ing agencies  for  the  Regular  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

I  implore  Senators  not  to  agree  to  an 
aihendment  under  which  p>ersonnel  can 
be  extracted  from  those  forces  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  capacity  of  thoee 
forces  for  immediate  service  in  South 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  can  be  destroyed. 
I  implore  Senators  not  to  deprive  the 
United  States  of  virtually  every  well- 
disciplined  and  well-trained  military 
organization  now  available  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  any  new  emergency  which 
might  arise  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
this  very  precarious  world  in  which  we 
live. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  is  really  unfortimate  that  the  Senate, 
sitting  here  as  a  sort  of  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  is  called  upon  to  nuke 
a  decision  of  this  significance  without 
the  benefit  of  any  committee  hearings 
and  without  the  benefit  of  any  commit- 
tee discussion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  in  error  on  that 
We  have  heard  evidence  on  this  matter 
for  several  days  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  this  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes.  on 
the  policy  Involved  in  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  Since  this  is  being 
added  to  an  appropriation  bill,  and  since 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  endeavored 
to  relate  it  to  the  language  which  we 
wrote  in  the  appropriations  bill,  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  that  there  was  no  such 
amendment  before  us  in  the  Committee 
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OB    Appropriations     at     the     time     we 
adopted  this  language. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

i&T.  MUNDT.  It  was  never  discussed. 
It*ould  certainly  be  imfair  to  the  mem- 
bere  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
Imi^  that  they  unanimously  supported 
or  ^approved  of  the  Russell -Saltonstall 
amendment  at  the  time  we  adopted  this 
language  because  we  had  never  heard  of 
the  amendment  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
OomiBlttee  on  Armed  Services,  but  I 
blow  what  took  place  in  the  Approprl- 
stions  Committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  the  statement  that  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
bad  asked  for  the  Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment.  I  also  said  that  no  civilians 
or  military  men  that  I  knew  of  had  asked 
for  It. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  testimony 
concerning  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations,  I  find  on  pages  677  and 
678,  part  n,  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  This  statement  Is  very  sig- 
nificant and  right  on  the  point.  It 
reads: 

I  don't  believe  that  from  a  military  point 
of  view  we  would  b«  wl»e  to  call  up  men 
from  Individual  unlta  even  though  It  might 
help  equalize  the  treatment  of  other  in- 
dividuals. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
him.  I  have  stood  with  h\rt)  when  I 
thought  he  was  right.  I  have  been 
against  him  when  I  thought  he  was 
wrong.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  has 
made  a  straight  statement  on  this  point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say.  having  associated  so  fre- 
quently on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  the  en- 
deavor to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Penta- 
Bon  to  downgrade  the  strength  of  the 
reservists  and  the  National  Guard,  when 
time  after  time  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  supported  by 
Uie  wonderful  Members  of  the  Senate, 
have  voted  the  fimds  and  set  up  the 
manpower  requirements  far  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  what 
mght  happen  to  these  units  if  we  give 
the  Pentagon  the  right  to  pick  out  key 
people,  and  Individuals  from  among  the 
units.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
leopard  has  changed  its  spots.  I  am  not 
wre  that,  wittingly  or  unwillingly,  we 
would  not  be  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pentagon  the  right  to  achieve  by  indirec- 
oon  what  the  Congress  of  the  United 
aiates  has  prevented  them  from  doing  by 
direction,  as  we  have  insisted  on  main- 
jwhlng  the  stability  and  strength  of 
wiese  two  fine  mUltary  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
wenUon  of  the  chairman  of  our  Appro- 
wwtlons  Subcommittee,  if  I  may,  to  pro- 
Pose  a  question. 

ni^"**^''  ^^ether  the  Senator  from 
^«orgia  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read 


careftdly  the  revised  text  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  the  approach  of 
the  amendments  and  perhaps  achieve  a 
greater  result  than  we  could  by  adopting 
either  one  of  them  alone. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  read  the  amendment,  lean- 
not  say  that  I  have  read  it  very  carefully. 
However,  I  did  notice  two  objections  to 
it  that  make  It  very  unpalatable  to  me. 
The  first  objection  Is  that  If  the  Pres- 
ident needs  one  of  those  specialists  in  a 
Reserve  unit,  he  has  to  call  up  the  entire 
unit  to  get  that  one  specialist.  I  object 
to  that  feature. 

The  other  objection  is  that  inasmuch 
as  It  compels  the  calling  up  of  an  entire 
imit,  we  could  possibly  get  some  men 
who  have  just  returned  from  Vietnam. 
We  would  put  them  right  back  on  active 
duty.  Men  who  have  been  in  Vletruon 
and  have  fought  there  and  then  have 
come  home  have  a  4-year  Reserve  obli- 
gation Under  the  law. 

These  men  have  gone  Into  these  Re- 
serve units.  If  we  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  call  up  an  entire  unit,  we  would 
be  calling  up  men  who  have  already  done 
their  stint  and  wfjo  should  not  be  called 
on  again— certainly  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  concluded? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  object  to  it  because  I  do  not 
see  anything  sacrosanct  about  imit 
integrity. 

If  we  were  to  call  up  an  entire  imlt, 
we  would  strike  a  tremendous  economic 
blow  at  the  smaller  communities  be- 
cause we  would  be  pulling  all  the  young 
men  out  at  one  time. 

I  think  it  is  better  to  let  the  President 
or  someone  else  take  out  those  in  the 
special  skills  one  at  a  time  as  he  needs 
them. 

This  is  a  rather  unusual  situation. 
Here  we  trust  the  President  and  those 
that  he  appoints  to  draft  young  men  by 
the  millions.  He  takes  them  from  all 
sectloru  of  the  country.  No  unit  integ- 
rity is  involved  in  that  situation. 

The  President  has  that  power.  Nobody 
is  trying  to  take  It  away  from  him.  No- 
body Is  objecting  to  it.  However,  the 
President  has  the  power  now  to  draft 
millions  of  young  men  as  he  sees  fit  on  a 
broad  geographic  basis,  and  he  may  take 
one  here  and  one  there  and  bring  them 
together. 

But  now  we  are  told  that  unit  in- 
tegrity is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  military  organization.  We  have 
never  had  it  in  the  Regular  Army.  We 
will  find  a  man  from  South  Dakota  serv- 
hig  by  the  side  of  a  man  from  New  Mex- 
ico in  the  Regular  Army.  There  is  no 
sacred  anit  integrity  Involved  there.  He 
does  not  have  to  stand  by  hJs  next  door 
neighbor  when  he  Is  in  the  military 
service. 

All  members  of  the  Regular  Army  are 
picked  without  regard  to  location,  and 
then  they  are  put  together  in  a  unified 
group.  This  is  true  of  draftees  as  well 
as  enlisted  men. 


We  are  told  here  that.  If  we  do  not 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  Reserve  or- 
ganizations, the  heavens  will  fall  and 
we  will  have  no  defense,  that  they  will 
have  no  value  whatever  because  we  have 
destroyed  unit  integrity. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  National  Otiard. 
I  am  in  favor  of  all  the  Reserve  forces, 
I  have  been  fighting  for  them  as  l<mg  as 
has  any  man  on  this  floor,  and  a  little 
longer  than  most.  However,  I  am  not 
so  blinded  by  that  to  be  persuaded  by  any 
such  argument  as  has  been  offered. 

If  that  were  true,  our  Regular  Army 
units  that  have  covered  themselves  with 
glory  since  time  Immemorial  would  be 
Ineffectual  because  they  are  picked  up 
here,  there,  and  ererywhere  and  put  to- 
gether into  a  fighting  machine. 

The  draftee  is  doing  that  today,  and 
this  amendment  would  not  destroy  the 
Integrity  of  any  unit,  but  It  would  permit 
the  President  to  secure  a  specliJist  whom 
he  may  need  for  a  special  purpose,  with- 
out calling  up  an  entire  unit  in  a  com- 
munity. I  believe  it  is  an  entirely  rea- 
sonable proposition. 

I  have  some  concept  of  the  forces  that 
are  raised  against  this  proposal;  and 
when  the  matter  went  over  last  night,  I 
knew  what  would  happen  today,  that 
the  National  Guard  would  have  some 
gentiemen  on  the  phone  and  the  matter 
would  have  pretty  rough  sailing  today. 
But  the  proposal  is  right,  because  it 
removes  a  roadblock  created  by  Con- 
gress, not  by  the  Reserves,  whereby  men 
in  the  Reserves  are  not  serving.  It  also 
permits  the  President,  whom  we  are 
willing  to  trust,  to  draft  millions  of  men, 
and  who  will  be  drafting  them  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousstnds  over  the  next 
several  months,  to  reach  in  and  get  one 
man  he  may  need  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

But  then  we  heard  said :  "Oh,  no,  you 
cannot  do  that.  That  it  terrible.  Unit 
integrity.  Look  what  you  are  doing. 
You  will  destroy  unit  Integrity  if 
you  take  some  man  out  of  here  and  put 
him  In  some  other  organization." 

I  am.  not  impressed  with  that  argu- 
ment, "i-^tto  not  understand  it  But  I 
believe  thaTthe  Regular  Army  has  done 
pretty  well  in  most  of  Its  combats  and  in 
most  of  the  wars  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged.  These  draftees  who  are  being 
called  up  now.  young  men  being  taken 
without  their  consent  and  ftent  out  to 
fight,  are  doing  remarkably  well. 

I  see  no  sin  in  permitting  the  man  who 
calls  up  the  draftees,  the  man  who  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  all  of  them, 
when  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so,  to  pick  up  specialists  who,  due 
to  their  life's  vocation  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, are  trained  in  a  particular  ekilL 
such  as  repairing  helicopters  or  som^ 
thing  of  that  kind,  and  who  would  be  a 
real  asseV^to  the  men  who  are  risktog 
their  lives  on  the  end  of  a  line  9.000 
miles  away. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  that  I  do  not 
believe,  with  all  due  resptci  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  trom  Georgia,  that 
he    has    pot    before    us    a  very    tight 

analogy 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  did  not 
expect  to  convince  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  &CUNDT.  When  he  speaks  of 
picking  up  New  Mezlcan3  and  Georgians 
»nd  South  Oakotans  ?or  the  Army  and 
oompaxes  that  situation  with  the  kind  of 
uni^  found  in  a  unit  of  the  National 
Guard  or  a  unit  of  reaerviats.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that 
after  they  have  been  trained  as  a  unit 
in  the  Army,  assembled  from  come  where 
they  will,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  use  them 
as  a  unit  and  not  to  disperse  them  all 
over  the  continent  and  all  over  the  world, 
with  the  servicemen  scattered  through- 
out imrelated  units. 

Mr.  RUS8ESLL  of  Georgia.  They  do 
not  do  that,  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
ship  them  around  from  place  to  place, 
and  they  do  it  mor^  In  a  helicopter  war 
than  at  ao^other  time. 

Mr.  MUNX>T.  The  Senator  has  raised 
some  interesting  problems,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  an  answer  to  a  very  compli- 
cated revision  of  the  Manpower  Act  by 
an  amendment  which  has  not  been  con- 
sidered, that  I  know  of,  in  public  hear- 
ings, because  I  have  not  read  about  it 
in  the  press. 

I  believe  that  the  adjutants  general 
should  be  entitled  to  testify  on  a  great 
change  like  this,  and  that  the  heads  of 
the  Reserve  units  might  have  something 
to  say  about  it.  I  believe  that,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  we  ought  to  ask  some- 
body in  the  Pentagon  to  the  testify,  some- 
body in  chtLTte  of  these  men  we  propose 
to  recruit. 

If  we  are  to  rewrite  the  Manpower 
Act — and  maybe  it  needs  rewriting — per- 
haps evenrthlng  the  Senator  has  referred 
to  should  be  achieved  but  we  should  be 
sore.  It  seems  to  me,  from  an  abundance 
of  catxtlon  and  testimony,  Instead  of  a 
debate  on  the  floor  In  which  20  Members 
out  of  100  obtain  some  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  and  the  others  rush  in,  hop- 
ing that  they  may  make  the  correct 
decision. 

Mr.  RUBSELIi  ot  Georgia.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  of  the  SMia- 
tor  from  South  Dakota  that  that  would 
be  a  major  revision  xnt  the  Manpower 
Act 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  has  major  implica- 
tloos.  The  whole  relatlonahlp  of  the 
&ntt.  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Re- 
serve would  be  changed.  It  would  have 
a  gteat  Impact  ih  the  nattonil  defoise 
establishments  whfain  60  States. 

Perhaps  the  word  '^ajor''  Is  a  Uttle 
enthuslastle.  I  bctteiM  it  would  be  a 
significant  cbMige  in  the  Blanpower  Act 
which  would  have  ripples  of  ehala  reac- 
tion. None  of  us  can  say,  quite  surely, 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  know  about  it, 
Just  what  we  will  get  Into  or  where  such 
a  dbanae  Blight  toad  In  terms  of  the  fu- 
ture of  oar  Reserve  and  Naticoal  Guard 
units. 

X  have  had  a  oall  fmn  the  Adjutant 
General  of  South  Dakota.  The  Senat<»^ 
from  Gsorgla  Is  prophettc  In  realizing 
that.   He  la  a  great  fellow. 

Mr.  RUSSEXli  of  Georgia.  I  have 
be«i  in  the  Senate  some  tlsM  and  I  know 
how  these  things  operate. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  He  has  had  a  lot  of 
eaqMTlence.  He  Is  a  dedicated  InAvlduaL 
He  would  like  to  see  his  unit  called  into 
the  war  as  an  esganlzad.  Srained  unit 
when  and  if  they  are  needed.     ... 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  believe 
that  we  have  some  excellent  men  in  those 
units. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
authorities  who  should  have  a  right  to 
testify  and  to  make  available  to  us  their 
reasoning. 

I  could  not  get  very  much  on  the  tele- 
phone. I  got  it  secondhand.  He  talked 
to  my  aide,  and  my  aide  talked  to  me. 
I  only  know  that  the  gentleman  was 
against  it,  which  I  could  have  guessed 
without  his  calliz^  me,  so  I  did  not  learn 
much  from  that. 

The  people  in  charge  of  the  reservists 
are  in  the  same  position. 

I  believe  that ,  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  h&a  much 
merit,  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  without  the  necessity  of  declaring  a 
national  emergency,  the  President,  If  he 
believes  it  necessary,  can  call  up  imit£  of 
the  Reserves.  I  believe  that  that  provi- 
sion would  be  an  advantage. 

I  am  impre8se4  by  the  helicopter  me- 
chanic who  has  ^rved  so  long  in  the  re- 
servists and  has  achieved  such  a  capacity 
tliat  no  other  mechanic  in  America  can 
do  the  job,  and  so  we  give  the  President 
the  right  to  reach  out  and  pick  him  up. 
There  is  some  mtrit  in  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  see  that 
the  enthusiasm  9f  the  Senator  is  unal- 
loyed— the  only  one  in  America. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Well,  one  of  a  very  few. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  should  not 
make  an  abortive  or  regrettable  decision 
with  the  paucity  of  information  we  have 
today,  I  hope  that  the  Senator,  who  Is 
a  great  parliamentarian  and  a  great 
stickler  for  pax*llamentary  procedure, 
will  take  the  matter  to  his  committee 
and  hold  somf  hearings,  and  see 
whether  the  meritorious  aspects  of  the 
resolution  as  it  would  be  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
meritorious  aspects  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  in  his  amendment 
could  be  brought  before  us  with  a  book 
of  testimony,  so  that  we  could  act  on  it 
intelligently. 

I  should  hats  to  vote  either  way 
today,  to  be  honest  about  it.  It  will  make 
changes,  the  significance  of  which  I  can- 
not even  conjecture.  Certainly,  the  peo- 
ple directly  charged  with  these  units  in 
my  State  are  unitlterably  opposed  to  it. 
They  have  some  good  reasons.  I  think 
they  should  be'  heard  In  committee 
iiearings. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
quoted  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  also 
am  motivated  in  part,  I  am  frank  to  say. 
because  of  the  many  battles  we  have 
made  shoulder  ts  shoulder  in  our  com- 
mittee to  keep  these  units  up  to  strength, 
and  there  has  bfen  no  better  defender 
of  them  tlxan  thq  Senator  from  Georgia. 
We  have  beaten  ithe  Pentagon  in  battle 
after  battle,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
giving  it  a  new  weapon  to  achieve  re- 
sults which  they  have  long  had  In  mind 
In  terms  of  reducing  the  strength  of  these 
fine  defense  orgsnizations. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  there  have  been  reports  in  the  news- 
papers, and  I  have  heard  comments  in 
the  cloakroom  atid  on  the  street,  that 
part  of  what  Is  attempted  to  be  accom- 
plished     by      the      Russell -Saltonstall 


amendment  is  to  correct  what  has  beeo 
described  as  a  haven  for  draft  dodgers— 
not  by  the  authors  of  the  amendment, 
but  by  people  who  interpret. 

Let  me  say,  speaking  only  about  the 
area  that  I  know  well  in  this  category, 
that  in  South  Dakota  that  emphaticallj 
is  not  the  case.  Long  before  draftect 
were  called  into  World  War  II,  the  South 
Dakota  National  Guard  was  fighting  in 
the  Pacific,  and  they  remember  that,  and 
they  fought  clear  tlirough  the  war.  Re- 
servists were  called  out  early  in  World 
War  n.  Certainly,  nothing  in  the  ex- 
iperience  tables  would  induce  any  South 
Dakotan  to  attempt  to  join  the  National 
Guard  or  the  reservists  because  he 
wanted  to  dodge  the  draft. 

I  know  that  that  is  not  in  the  heart  or 
in  tiie  mind  of  eitlier  author  of  this 
amendment  or  in  the  heart  or  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  other  amendment.  But 
since  I  have  seen  these  statements  re- 
peated in  the  press,  since  I  have  heard 
them  on  the  radio  and  in  private  dis- 
cussion, I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  that  is 
a  totally  unjustifiable  slander  against 
the  National  Guard  and  against  the  Re- 
serve component. 

I  would  hate  to  see  that  concept  spread 
because  it  would  certainly  make  it  dilB' 
cult  in  the  future  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  those  mighty  signflcant  ele- 
ments of  our  national  defense  if  they  are 
going  to  be  identified  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  as  possible  foxholes  for  draft 
dodgers.  That  categorically  they  an 
not. 

Mr.GRLFFm.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  h'om  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  for  yielding.  In  a  very  cogent 
manner,  he  has  made  important  pointt 
with  which  I  agree.  I  do  not  intend  to 
support  either  the  Thurmond  substitute, 
or  the  so-called  Russell-SaltoQ£tall 
amendment.  I  think  that  both  proposals 
should  be  rejected  at  this  time. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  state  my  rea- 
sons. We  cannot,  and  we  should  not, 
try  to  run  the  war  in  Vietnam  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  President,  as  the  Commands  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  is  in  charge 
of  the  military  operations  in  Vietnam, 
and  he  knows  what  the  manpower  need* 
are. 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  Senaton 
on  the  floor,  without  challenge  or  con- 
tradicticxi,  that  the  President  has  not 
asked  for  this  legislation.  Apparently 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not  testi- 
fied or  asked  for  this  legislation.  It  now 
appears  that  the  Secretary  of  Defenae 
is  opposed  to  the  Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment. 

I  fully  recognize  the  high  duty  and 
responsibility  that  the  Congress  haa  to 
cooperate  with  the  President,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  as  far  as  our  obll«»- 
tions  in  Vietnam  are  concerned.  I  stand 
ready  to  cooperate  with  him.  But  If 
there  is  a  need  for  this  legislation,  if  1* 
is  right,  then  I  expect  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  say  so. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  a  num- 
of  inequities  in  the  present  draft 
^'m.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
try  to  revise  or  overhaul  our  draft  polices 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  by  tacking  a  liaa 
onto  an  appropriation  bill. 
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If  we  are  to  win  and  prevail  in  the  mili- 
tary effort  in  Vietnam,  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  strong,  effective  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  Commander  in  Cliief; 
and  I  await  liis  request  or  recommenda- 
tion on  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  clarify  some  matters  with  respect 
to  the  substitute  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Teur- 
kondJ. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  pool  of  trainees 
that  have  been  enlisted  in  the  Guard,  or 
in  the  Reserves,  and  have  had  6  months 
training  and  no  active  duty  other  than 
training  duty,  total  about  53,000? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  figure  from  the  National  Guard 
first.  In  the  National  Guard  there  are 
approximately  100,000  career  men  who 
would  be  subject  to  the  Russell  amend- 
ment. There  are  11,200  obligors  not  sub- 
ject to  call  under  the  amendment.  There 
are  310.000  REP's — that  is,  Reserve  en- 
listed personnel — subject  to  call  under 
the  amendment;  208.900  have  had  some 
training,  22.000  in  training,  and  a  back- 
log of  79,100  awaiting  training.  That  is 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  National 
Guard. 

With  regard  to  the  USAR.  there  are 
42.600  career  people  who  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  Russell  amendment;  46.000 
obligors  would  not  be  subject  to  call  un- 
der the  Russell  amendment.  There  are 
162,400  who  would  be  subject  to  the 
Russell  amendment.  There  is  a  break- 
down into  categories. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  nonunit 
USAR— in  the  Reserve,  but  not  in 
units 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  the  group 
to  which  I  am  referring. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  are  56,000 
that  would  be  subject  to  the  Russell 
aifrendment.  They  would  also  be  subject 
to  being  called  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  Uae  point 
I  was  trying  to  ascertam.  In  other 
words,  there  are  56.000  who  could  be 
taken  from  the  pool  as  individuals. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  taken  at  any 
time  the  President  decides  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Into  the  active  U.S. 
forces  under  the  substitute  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.    THURMOND.     The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then,  there  is  the 
large  pool  of  scwne  310,000  men  in  the 
National  Guard  and  a  substantial  num- 
ber in  the  UJ3.  Army  Reserve. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  dlstingui^ed  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a  gen- 
eral ofBcer  in  the  Reserves,  is  it  not  a 
f.act  that  the  minimum  unit  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  and  urging  that  it  be 
•flded  to  the  bill,  numbers  38?  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  usual  company  in  a 
alining  unit  in  the  Reserves  has  about 
w  men;  that  this  Is  an  organized  train- 
ing Reserve  that  is  most  valuable  if  kept 
together.  They  have  been  trained  to 
pass  on  Infornmtlon,  and  to  conduct 
maneuvers.  Takhig  units  of  such  small 
»2e  seems  to  me  to  be  getting  down  to 
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individual  selection,  while  ii^uring  team- 
work. 

In  transportation  units  of  the  Reserves. 
I  am  informed,  there  are  about  68  men. 
In  the  noncommissioned  officer  cadre 
there  are  6  oflftoers  and  15  enlisted  men. 
or  a  total  of  20.  In  a  receiving  ccmapany, 
there  are  20  in  a  unit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.    These  units  vary  in  size. 

Under  the  amendment  I  offered,  if 
there  is  no  need  for  a  Isu^e  unit,  they 
could  call  UP  a  small  unit.  If  they  need 
an  infantry  unit,  they  can  get  anything 
from  a  company  to  a  division. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  it  be  a  fact 
that  if  they  reach  into  these  small  groups 
and  begin  to  take  4  or  5  men  out  of  them, 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  unit  could 
be  destroyed? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  "nie  Senator  is 
correct.  Some  of  these  men  have  trained 
together  for  years.  They  know  their 
specific  Jobs.  When  you  take  out  those 
people,  you  have  to  start  all  over  again 
with  another  unit. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  them,  they  need 
only  call  the  unit.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  a  war  like  Vietnam,  if  the  President 
needs  transportation  people,  he  could 
call  a  transportation  unit.  If  he  needs 
infsmtrymen.  he  could  call  up  infsuitry- 
men.  either  a  company,  a  battaUon,  or  a 
division. 

In  my  hometown  of  Aiken,  S.C,  we 
have  an  ordnance  company.  It  is  not  a 
large  company  but  if  he  needs  ordnance 
people  to  handle  ammunition  he  could 
call  them  up.  I  cannot  imagine  that  he 
would  call  up  leas  than  a  company  if  he 
needs  any  men  of  consequence  at  all. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  seems  better  to 
call  a  trained  unit  rather  than  to  call 
Individuals  from  different  units.  For 
that  reason  it  seems  to  me  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  to  call  the  men  by 
units  is  an  effective  answer.  Would  the 
authority  of  tiie  President  be  limited  to 
calling  an  entire  division  or  brigade  of 
a  State? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No.  Under  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  the  President 
would  be  empowered  to  call  up  at  any 
time  until  Ju^  1. 1968,  any  xmlt  he  need- 
ed. If  he  decided  it  was  necessary  to  call 
up  a  division  of  Infantry,  or  a  communi- 
cations unit,  or  a  medical  unit,  he  would 
be  allowed  to  call  them  up  as  units.  The 
general  law  prohibits  calling  tiiem  un- 
less there  is  a  general  war  or  vuiless  an 
emergency  has  been  declared  by  the 
President. 

Under  my  amendment  as  I  have  modi- 
fled  It,  the  President  would  not  have  to 
declare  an  emergency :  he  would  not  have 
to  declare  war.  He  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  call  up  any  unit  he  needed  at 
any  time.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
President  could  call  any  individual  who 
was  not  a  member  of  a  unit.  He  could 
call  any  unit  he  wanted  to  call  until 
Julytl,  1968,  the  date  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  not  re- 
quire a  declaration  of  a  natimial  emer- 
gency and  thereby  trigger  the  calling  up 
of  a  large  number  of  men  from  a  State 
at  one  time.    The  President  could  call  as 


few  as  20  or  30  men  from  a  Reserve  train- 
ing division  or  from  120  to  200  men  from 
a  National  Guard  division.  He  could 
pick  the  unit  needed,  and  not  have  to 
demolish  an  entire  National  Guard  unit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  the 
President  would  not  call  a  division  under 
tills  authority,  because  if  he  felt  he 
needed  a  National  Guard  division  or  a 
Reserve  division,  he  would  certatoly  de- 
clare a  national  emergency.  But  he 
would  have  the  division. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  he  needed  tech- 
nical units,  he  could  get  a  large  number 
of  men  who  iiad  been  trained  together 
in  whatever  specialty  might  be  needed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  seems  to  me  tliat 
the  great  records  made  by  Nati(mal 
Guard  men  of  all  the  States  in  the  two 
World  Wars  and  the  Korean  war  sig- 
nify something  very  valuable  about  the 
teamwork  that  has  long  been  a  charac- 
teristic in  American  military  history. 
The  danger  that  might  be  encountered, 
although  not  intentionally,  by  calling 
individuals  and  large  numbers  of  en- 
listed men  who  are  now  trained  as  mem- 
bers of  units  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
a  great  American  tradition  and  of  a 
strong  American  fighting  force. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Since  1952.  the  whole  con- 
cept has  been  not  to  call  individuals  out 
of  Ready  Reserve  units.  That  is  wiiy 
the  law  was  passed  to  establish  units. 
This  policy  has  been  followed.  No  mili- 
tary man,  civilian  or  uiUformed,  has 
asked  that  a  change  be  made.  The 
President  hsis  not  asked  for  it.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  asked  for 
it.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
even  recommnded  against  it,  in  his  testi- 
mony. He  said  he  would  not  favor  can- 
ing an  individual. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dls- 
ting\ilshed  Senator  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  recall  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  so  testifying. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
read  the  Secretary's  testimony,  which  is 
on  page  677  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page 

Mr.  RUSBBLL  of  Georgia.  Please 
understand  that  I  do  not  say  that  he  did 
not  testify.  I  do  want  to  express  my 
surprise  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  relies  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  hit  axithorlty.  But,  I  do  not  re- 
call his  testimony. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  merely  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  the 
other  way  smd  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  th's 
testimony. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  empiia- 
sized  two  or  three  times  that  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
wants  this  amendmmt. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  said  they  had  not 
asked  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.  of  Georgia.  I  have 
heard  the  Seiuitor  speak'  c^ten  conoem- 
ing  the  constitutional  obligattons  of 
Congress  to  maintain  our  Armed  Forces; 
so  that  I  am  surprised,  at  this  late  hour, 
and  at  this  time,  tiiat  he  would  take  re- 
fuge behind  tiie  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae. 
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Vt.  THURMOND.  I  agree  that  Chm- 
gress  does  have  the  power  and  should  live 
Tip  to  Its  re^onalbillty.  but  w«  would 
want  to  get  the  reetMnmoMlatlcHU  of  the 
Defense  officials.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distlngrdsbed  Senator  would  want  that. 
I  certainly  would  want  It. 

l^.  RU8SELL  of  CSeorgla.  I  do  not 
care  v^ether  1  have  It  or  not.  If  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  right  on  a  certain  lams. 
It  does  not  worry  me  whether  I  have 
them  with  me  or  not. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Here  Is  what  the 
Secretary  stated: 

Z  do  not  bcllere  that  frmn  a  mUltary  point 
of  Yl0w  we  would  b«  wlae  to  call  op  men 
from  Individual  units  wan  thougb  tb«y 
would  hdp  to  Aqiuuze  tieatment  of  other 
IndlvUuaU. 
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That  was  his  statement. 

Mr. RU88EXJ. of Qeorsla.  Letmeask 
the  Senator  one  questlcHi,  If  he  will  not 
object- — 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  JAV1T8.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  or  two  Questions  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  RU88BLL  of  Georgia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  given  so  many 
figures  «of  men  assigned  to  the  National 
Ghiard,  to  the  Reserves  in  the  Air  Force, 

Sid  to  the  Reserves  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
at  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  could 
tell  us  how  many  young  men  are  in  the 
draft  pool  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
draft  to  go  Into  the  Army? 

Ur.  THURMOND.  1  do  not  have 
those  figures.  I  used  only  the  flgiires 
which  pertained  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The 
Senator  will  admit  that  there  are  several 
million,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  could  not  say 
how  many.  Senator.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  give  any  figures  on  that 

Mr.  RUSSELL  ot  Georgia.  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  that 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Unless  I  can  give 
the  Senator  an  accurate  figure,  I  would 
-not  want  Ju«t  to  guess  at  It.  However. 
I  do  have  all  the  figures  pertaining  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  RU88BLL  of  Oemgia.  Yea,  I 
know,  niey  have  been  read  three  or 
four  times.  I  just  wonder  how  many 
men  are  in  the  draft  pool,  subject  to  the 
dnf  t.  to  be  put  in  the  Anny  and  sent  to 
Vietnam.  It  must  be  several  million,  at 
least. 

Mr.  JAVZTS.  Thlrty-two  million  in 
the  draft  pool  and  two  million  addlU<xial 
every  year.    Tlieae  flguiies  are  correct. 

»ir.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Un- 
doubtedly these  are  several  million  in 
the  draft  pooL  Some  aq>eets  of  the  de- 
bate might  lead  them  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  stwpoaed  to  have  any  sen- 
sibilities. They  do  not  have  a  very  good 
lobby.  I  have  been  trying  to  lobby  for 
them — ^to  the  extent  of  giving  tyt^^m 
equal  treatment — with  little  results. 

Mr.  JAvns.  The  Senator  still  has 
many  frlenda. 

Mr.  Breatdent,  X  should  Ukie  to  ask  the 
SssHitor  from  Georgia  a  few  questions, 
and  2  hope  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  repeat 
what  the  Sctiator  has  covered,  but  he 
knows  the  terrible  prnhlrmi 


Mr.  RUSSELL  trf  Georgia.  Yes,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  iThe  Senator  knows  the 
great  protolrans  tti  trying  to  attend  all 
the  committees  gnd  do  everything  else 
that  Senators  do  here.  One  thing  which 
concerns  me  In  line  for  the  Senator's 
amendment,  for  which  I  have  very  high 
respect,  is  whether  the  word  "basic" 
should  precede  the  word  "training." 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  my  thinking 
and  see  how  he  regcts  to  it. 

There  are.  of  dourse — at  least.  It  was 
my  experience  when  I  had  units  In  train- 
ing— two  phases  to  training;  basic  and 
unit  training.  Tlie  unit  training  grad- 
ually escalates  Into  final  divisional  train- 
ing. 

I  can  understand,  and  I  think  it  would 
r»t  interfere  materially  with  the  unit 
problems  of  the  Armed  Forces,  if  we 
had  a  specialist  who  had  completed  his 
basic  training  and  was  assigned  to  a 
Reserve  unit  but  had  not  yet  had  this 
unit  training — because  there  Is  a  lag 
between  those  times.  Many  men  never 
get  to  take  unit  training.  Taking  this 
man  would  not  create  a  vacancy  in  any 
real  sense,  since  the  man  would  not 
have  been  Integrated  Into  that  unit. 

The  argument  made  here — and  I  have 
heard  It  made  since  I  came  Into  the 
Chamber — is  that  we  should  not  take 
that  man  out  of  a  working  unit  when 
there  has  been  u*lt  training  and  coop- 
eration, because  It  would  have  a  dis- 
ruptive effect. 

Would  the  Senator  give  us  his  think- 
ing on  that  point?" 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  has  In  mlrd.  Is  this  a  ^aeclalist 
who  Is  in  the  Reserves? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No.  What  I  have  In 
mind  is  tWs :  Whettier  to  confine  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  to  those  who  have  had 
basic  training  and  are  assigned  to  a  unit 
but  have  not  yet  Ibul  that  unit  training, 
whether  that  would  be  a  fair  line  of  de- 
marcation which  might  solve  a  good 
many  problems  wiilch  seem  to  be  con- 
oonoemlng  many  iSenators.  There  Is  a 
fairly  separable  line  between  basic  and 
unit  training.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
Senator  the  following  practical  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  df  Georgia.  I  am  lis- 
tening. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  m  active  duty  training 
unit  would  really  mean  some  form  of 
unit  maneuver.  It  would  not  mean  drill 
hall  attendance  with  his  unit.  I  won- 
dered whether  thei  Senator  might  not  be 
helped  In  what  he  Is  really  trying  to  get 
at  if  some  effort  were  made  to  draw  that 
line.  It  would  make  a  good  many  men 
available  without  disrupting  the  tradi- 
tional unit  quality  of  the  unit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  o|  Georgia.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  believe  It  w^uld  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference.  Baglc  training,  thpugh— 
such  as  boot  training,  which  Is  a  Navy 
phrase — takes  4  months  usually,  and 
then  a  man  goes  tito  2  months  of  spe- 
cialty training  of  sMne  kind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  Is  right. 
^  Mr.  RUSSELL  ol  Georgia.    This  com- 
prises his  training  for  active  duty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  axactly.  Then  there- 
after he  trains,  gradually  ascending  the 


scale  of  the  unit  as  occasltm  permit. 
In  other  words.  It  Is  company  tralnini 
bettaUon  training,  in  some  cases  It  ig 
regimental  training,  brigade  training 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  division  training' 
Also,  these  men  do  not  get  into  Uk 
unit  training  for  a  considerable  period  (rf 
time.  If  we  pick  them  off  at  that  stage 
I  do  not  see  how  we  would  be  particularly 
harming  the  compatibility  of  their  uoltg. 
That  Is  what  I  am  suggesting  as  a  pos- 
sible refinement  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. It  Is  just  a  suggestion.  The  Sen- 
ator is,  of  course,  very  much  more  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  subject  than  I  am  to 
meet  some  of  the  arguments  which  are 
being  made  against  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Senator  has  offered  his  suggestion,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  It  would  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  amendment  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  would  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  secure  the  skills  which  would  be 
necessary.  I  do  not  think  It  would  ap- 
ply to  more  than  133,000  men. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  was  limited  as  I 
suggest? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
this  question,  as  this  Is  a  matter  of  rela- 
tively first  impression:  The  President 
has  not  actually  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  it 
true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, Presidential  approval  Is  not 
necessary.  That  does  not  throw  me  at 
all,  nor  does  the  absence  of  approval  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Does  the 
Senator  feel,  perhaps,  that  it  would  re- 
lieve much  of  the  anxiety  here,  which  is 
the  fundamental  thrust  of  his  amend- 
mentr  that  If  the  Senate  adopted  it,  it 
would  give  the  President  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, as  Commander  in  Chief.  We  can- 
not make  him  do  anything  about  this, 
but  we  can  give  him  to  imderstand  that 
the  Senate  does  not  intend  for  him  to 
disrupt  the  units  by  pulling  out 
personnel. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No;  that 
Is  farthest  from  my  thought.  I  do  not 
know  just  how  the  President  win  apply 
this  amendment,  but  In  reading  over 
the  laws  applying  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
I  found  a  group  of  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  who  were  not  subject  in 
time«of  war — and  it  is  a  real  and  crud 
war  that  Is  in  progress  in  Vietnam — to 
the  same  orders  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  as  are  those  who  were  drafted  into 
the  Army.  We  are  drafting  nearly  1,5Q0 
men  a  day,  every  day.  For  that  reason. 
I  proposed  this  amendment  so  as  to 
equalize  the  service  of  those  who  have 
had  service  with  those  who  have  not 
been  on  active  duty,  beyond  some  limited 
training  duty. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  having  » 
man  serve  twice  in  this  coimtry  when 
mllhons  have  not  served  once.  We  did 
that  once,  in  the  Korean  war.  That  war 
wsfi  fought  largely  by  men  who  hsd 
served  In  World  War  n  and  came  out 
and  went  Into  the  Reserves. 

For  that  reason  I  am  attempting  to 
apply  to  the  personnel  in  Reserve  orga- 
nizations the  same  rules  of  being  subject 
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to  the  Commander  in  Chief  as  are  per- 
sonnel who  are  drafted,  or  who  have 
not  been  drafted  and  are  subject  to  the 
draft,  or  who  have  been  drafted  and  are 
in  training.  There  is  a  limitation  as  to 
the  time  one  can  serve,  and  a  limitation 
as  to  the  time  the  law  is  operative. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  ask  a  leading 
question,  if  I  may.  to  get  something  on 
record.  Would  the  Senator  add,  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history  and  as 
part  of  the  congressional  Intent,  that 
the  President  should  not  pull  out  of  a 
'unit  a  man  or  men  when  it  would  mate- 
rially affect  the  cohesiveness  of  that  unit 
as  a  unit? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  go  that  far.  If  that 
man  Is  needed  for  the  cohesiveness  of 
a  unit  In  Vietnam.  I  think  those  In  Viet- 
nam should  have  that  priority.  For  ex- 
ample, if  there  were  a  unit  in  Georgia — 
and  we  have  one  of  which  we  are  very 
proud,  which  won  the  Eisenhower  trophy 
3  years  running— but  If  there  is  a  unit 
that  needs  an  individual  in  order  to  give 
it  special  training  or  efficiency,  it  should 
be  possible  to  call  him.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  those  boys  whom  we  have 
'  sent  thousands  of  miles  away  to  die.  If 
necessary,  are  subject  to  the  same  con- 
sideration as  those  who  stay  at  home  and 
are  not  called. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  very  elo- 
quent. I  may  be  of  the  same  opinion  In 
the  process  of  asking  these  questions. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  Vietnam  is  not  the 
end  of  the  world? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  hope  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  Is  not  general  mo- 
bilization, and  if  something  bigger  should 
come  along,  we  should  be  prepared  and 
should  not  strip  ourselves  by  sending 
them  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  Intention  to  do  that.  In  my 
judgment,  I  am  pretty  sure  the  Presi- 
flent  will  not  use  it;  if  he  does,  it  will  be 
,  used  so  sparingly  that  It  will  not  be  felt 
In  the  larger  plans  of  the  organized 
Reserves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  Senator's  in- 
tention is  not  that  of  an  abrogation  of 
any  kind  or  an  Intrusion  into  the  field 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
services? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    No;  he  is 

our  Commander  in  Chief  and  I  have  sup- 
ported him  In  and  out  of  season.  Re- 
gardless of  party  afflllatlon,  I  intend  to 
support  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Sols  it  fair  to  say  that 
"1^  ifi  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes ;  it  has 
8  residuary  power  in  it.  I  think  It  would 
ewne  to  almost  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  if  there  Is  a  shackle 
"lat  prevents  complete  dlscreUon.  this 
»fll  relieve  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  He  does 
fl«ve  a  shackle  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat  I 
«nnot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sur- 
Wiae  that  the  hivltatlon  being  suggested 
Z  Iv  °^  ^^e  leadership  of  the  President 
Of  the  United  Stetes.  who  has  not  asked 
w  tWs  particular  amendment,  comes 
own  those  who  urged  production  of  the 


Nike  qjiisslle  when  the  President  said  he 
did  not  want  it. 

We  heard  brilliant  arguments  that  It 
was  the  duty  of  Ccmgress  to  provide  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
whether  the  President  liked  It  or  not: 
that  that  weapons  system  should  be  in- 
stalled regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
President. 

I  heard  the  same  argument  with  re- 
spect to  the  nuclear  carrier.  I  was  per- 
suaded by  it.  I  went  ahead.  I  ssdd  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  do  what  was  necessary 
to  maintain  our  miUtary  posture.  We 
heard  the  same  arguments  on  the  B-70, 
later  the  RS-7a  We  remember  the 
famous  tallcs  in  the  Rose  Garden.  We 
heard  Secretary  McNamara  say  in  un- 
mistakable terms,  "I  do  not  want  this 
B-70."  But  we  authorized  it  and  aiiHiro- 
priated  for  It  because  we  felt  it  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  United  States. 

Suddenly  we  are  told  if  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  ask 
for  somethlrig 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended 
the  antiballlstic  missile  system? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geo.rgla.  They  were 
not  unanimous  in  recommending  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  were  for  it 
later. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  when  It  started. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Chiefs  of 
Staff  asked  for  It,  but  the  civilians  did 
not  want  It.  Here  It  is  a  case  of  neither 
the  military  nor  the  civilians  wanting  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  subservient  to  the  military 
people  or  to  the  civilians.  I  shall  vote 
the  conscience  of  Dick  Russell  regard- 
less of  where  It  takes  me.  I  think  this 
amendment  Is  right.  If  it  does  not  get 
any  other  vote,  I  shall  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Much  has  been  said 
to  the  effect  that  taking  some  of  these 
people  out  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  would  destroy  the  Integ- 
rity of  those  units.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  If  It  is  not 
a  fact  that  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve imits  are  constantly  in  a  process  of 
training  new  men  as  a  result  of  attrition 
and  men  going  out. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  sure 
they  are  in  a  phase  of  change. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
process  of  change  amounts  to  25  or  30 
percent  a  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
that  is  approximately  right.  I  heard 
the  testimony  at  ohe  time.  I  do  not  at- 
tach Importance  to  the  idea  that  the 
units  should  be  kept  Intact  when  I  see 
that  the  Regular  Army  haw  managed  to 
scrape  along  reasonably  well. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  National  Guard 
Is  essentially  involved  in  traiiiing;  is  It 
not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes. 
Men  are  drafted  from  the  four  comers 


of  the  United  States  and  put  in  the  same 
unit  and  they  do  pretty  well. 

Mr.  CANNON.  At  one  time  I  had  the 
honor  to  commend  a  National  Guard 
unit,  as  well  as  later  a  Reserve  unit.  I 
know  that  a  good  deal  of  our  problems 
were  due  to  training  new  men  due  to 
the  high  rate  of  attrition  because  of  the 
constant  changes  taking  place.  We 
considered  It  one  of  our  basic  purposes 
to  take  new  people  and  train  them  to 
serve  in  the  places  of  those  who  left. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geoxgia.  That  Is 
one  of  the  great  services  the  National 
Guard  renders  to  the  United  States  and 
to  our  military  service. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  for  tme  would  say 
that  I  certainly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  that  tak- 
Irig  s(Hne  of  these  people  on  a  selective 
btisis  Is  not  likely  to  destroy — and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  would  surely  not  wish 
to  destroy — the  Integrity  of  the  National 
Guard  or  the  Integrity  of  the  Reserve 
forces  organizations  of  this  country. 

I  support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  agree  with  him  that 
I  would  not  be  at  eOl  surprised  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  as 
much  concerned  with  the  efSoIency  of  the 
National  Guard  as  most  Senators. 
Mr.  President,  I  jdeld  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
series  of  parliamentary  inquiries.  First, 
what  is  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  offered  as  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  understanding  Is, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
liiia,  since  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute, 
would  require  only  a  majority  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  It  equally  true  that 
whether  It  falls  or  not,  the  vote  on  the 
Russell  amendment  would  also  be  on  a 
majority  basis? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  a  point  of  order 
were  made  against  the  Russell  amend- 
ment, that  would,  of  course,  require  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  a  two-thirds 
vote? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  be  heard  on  that. 
I  have  changed  the  section  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  amendment  is  offered,  and 
now  offer  It  to  legislation  on  the  Reserves 
that  was  added  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill.  That  eliminates 
any  necessity  for  suspension  of  the  rules. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  that  to 
be  clarified,  if  that  is  the  case.  My  in- 
formation was  that  notice  had  been  filed 
to  suspend  the  rule  under  which  a  two». 
thirds  vote  would  be  required.  Of  course, 
that  could  be  appealed  to  the  Senate, 
and  an  appeal  would  require  only  a  ma- 
jority vote. 
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The  PRE8ZDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oeorsla  oouUI  raise  the 
question  of  sermaneness.  and  then  the 
queadoo  of  gmnaneneas  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  DIBKSEN.  One  further  queetkio, 
Mr.  President.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla  correct  in  his  statement  that  his 
amendnent,  ottered  at  the  point  where 
It  was  offered.  Is  thus  divested  of  Its  leg- 
IslaUve  character,  because  it  was  offered 
to  a  House  proviso? 

The  PRESZDmo  OFFICHl.  It  Is  in- 
tended presently  that  the  amendment  re- 
fer to  the  proviso  on  page  3  of  the  bill, 
at  the  end  of  line  31.  Therefore,  the 
question  of  germaneness  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  Intention  of  raising  the  question  of 
gemumoiess  or  making  a  point  of  order. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  in  view  of 
the  spirited  discussion  we  had  on  this 
matter  in  our  own  policy  committee  yes- 
twday.  and  in  view  of  the  high  level  of 
dlMUKton  that  has  taken  place  on  the 
floor  today,  there  should  be  a  record  vote, 
in  aay  case,  on  the'^kubstltute  and  on  the 
amendment. 

So.  Z  now  ask  for  the  yeae  and  nays 
on  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU.  -^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
^  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  rMr. 
l^umowB]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  1 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  state  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Is  the  vote 
on  the  subsUtuto  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

The  PRB81DINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louslana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Monttma  [Mr. 
MAwsntLD],  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  tMr.  Brbwstir].  the  Senator 
ft«n  Nwth  DakoU  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HatdinI,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [iir.  Mrcalt], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
Ms),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Taibokoitch],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr 
Briwstik],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee [Mr.  BAsal,  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BKNwrrr]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  fro|n  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  absent  on  eflScial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  B»nnrrT]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]  would 
each  vote  "yea."  . 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  ?6, 
nays  62.  as  follows:  i 

IKo.  t08  Leg.]  I 

TEas — as 


Aiken 

Allott 

Boggs 

Cotton 

CurtlB 

DtfftacD 

Domlnlck 

nmnln 

Hama 


Anderson 

Baxtlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gannon 

Oaae 

Churcb 

CTlark 

Oooper 

Dodd 

JtecUand 

Blender 

Xrvln 

FOng 

Pulbrlgbt 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Omening 

Hart 


Baas  - 

B«nnett 

Brewster 

BunUck 


Hlckeaiooper 

Hnisid 

McCaStby 

Mclntyre 

Mondsle 

Iftoirdney 

UbM 

Mundt 

Miirptgr 

NATS— 68 

Hank^ 

HollanKI 

Inouya 

JacksoKx 

Javlte 

Jordaxj.  N.C. 

Jordait.  Idaho 

Kenneciy.  Maes. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kuche) 

Lauaciie 

Long,  Mo. 

Iiong.  La. 

Magn^tHon 

McCleOan 

McOes 

McOovem 

Miller 

Montova 

Mqrse 

Mortoa 


Pearson 
Prouty 
RuaeeU,  S.C. 
Scott 
Slmpeon 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams,  Dei. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

RandolDh 

Rlblcoir 

Robertson 

Rua-^ell.  Ga 

Sal  tons  tall 

Smltb 

Sparlunan 

Stennlfi 

Symlnprton 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

WlUlftms.  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Yovmg.  Ohio 
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Carlsoa 
DougU^ 
Haydef 
Rill 


Mansfield 
Metcalf 
Smathers 
Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Thtirmond's  amendment,  as 
modified,  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  Russell-Saltonatall  amendment,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PKESIDn*3  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  ft. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDIl^O  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  t^i^t  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BaEwsxER],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurmckI, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Atlzona  TMr.  Hayden], 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mb^ 
calf],  the  Senator  ftt>m  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  lexia 
[Mr.  Yarboroogh]  are  necessarily  «(>. 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  Is  detained  on  ofBclal  business! 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and  the 
Senator  for  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpsoh) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  armounced— yeas  68, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

[No.  209  Leg.] 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

B&rtlett 

Base 

Bayh 

Bible 

BogKs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

nodd 

■Mtland 

Blimder 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Qruenlng 


OottOQ 

Curtis 
Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 
Krvln 
Fannin 
Griffin 


Bennett 

Brewster 

Btordlck 

Carlson 

Douglas 


EUirrls 

Hartke 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuobel 

lAUficbe 

Long,  Mo.    • 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McOee 

MOQovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— 21 


Morse 

Morton 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RuaseU,  S.C. 

Russell.  Ga. 

SaltonstaU 

Smith 

Sparlunan 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

Wmiams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hlckenlooper  Nelaon 

BbTiaka  Pearson 

McCarthy  Prouty 

Moudale  Rlblcoff 

Moss  Scott 

Mundt  Thurmond 

Murphy  Tower 

NOT  VOTINO — 13 

Hart  Simpson 


Hayden 

Hill 

Manafleld 


Smathers 
Yartx>routb 


So    the    modified    Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment  was  a^eed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hoping  to  get  on  with  the  buslneat 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  about  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  with  regard  to  future 
amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark!  has  Informed  me  that  he  is  iHi- 
wllUng  to  agree  to  any  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  so 
I  wlU  not  ask  that  there  be  any  limitation 
on  debate  with  regard  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  all  other  amendments, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 


be  limited  to  30  minutes  for  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  30  minutes 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  not  care  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  making  a  brief  statement,  not 
over  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  recognized  for  such  time  as  he 
requires,  and  that  debate  on  amend- 
ments be  limited  to  30  minutes  for  the 
proponent  and  30  minutes  for  the  op- 
ponent. 

Mt.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  intend  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  hope 
to.  but  the  Senator  Is  a  better  judge  of 
that  than  I  am.  I  am  on  notice  that 
there  will  be  considerable  debate  on  the 
McGovern  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  in- 
formed me  of  that,  and  as  the  Senator 
so  well  knows,  every  Senator  is  the  judge 
of  his  own  conscience  as  to  how  long  he 
should  debate  a  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  fully  informed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  how  many  amendments 
we  shall  have,  other  than  the  McGovern 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  doubt  very 
much  that  we  can  finish  this  bill  to- 
night. We  win  come  In  earlier  than 
usual  tomorrow  in  hope  of  completing  the 
bill  before  noon.  But  I  am  on  notice 
that  the  McGovern  amendment  will  take 
considerable  debate.  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  persuade  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  let  us  dispose  of  other 
amendments  before  he  presents  hla 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  anticipate  laying  down 
«ie  demonstration  cities  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  this 
measure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  That 
will  probably  be  sometime  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Probably  sometime  to- 
morrow afternoon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  that 
would  be  a  guess.  There  Is  no  way  that 
I  can  guarantee  any  of  this.  I  would 
wess  that  It  would  be  2  or  3  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  an- 
aapate  that  we  wlU  be  In  session  on  Frt- 
flay  in  order  to  complete  the  demonstra- 
uon  cities  blU  or  go  over, until  Monday? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
»e  could  dispose  of  the  demonstration 
aaes  bill  on  Thursday,  but  a  single  Sen- 
ator could  change  that. 

niJf^.,'^^^'^^^-  "^e  demonstration 
«,T^*  °^  have  controversial  features. 
«a  It  may  evoke  a  great  amount  of  de- 
M  ^ .,  "*  ^  ^°^'^  ^^^^^  probably  that 
n  we  do  not  get  to  It  unUl  the  middle  of 
Siutr^if"?'"  *'  *^  unlikely  that  we  would 
™tah  the  bm  on  Thursday. 

flniS.'  ^^^°^  Louisiana.  If  we  do  not 
"^^  on  TTiursday.  if  there  are  close 
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votes,  and  if  those  on  the  Republican 
side  find  that  there  are  a  number  of  ab- 
sentees, and  they  find  that  it  would  be 
better  to  vote  on  Friday,  or  if  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  tdsle — and  not  speaking 
for  myself  or  for  the  manager  of  the 
bill — finds  that  to  be  true,  or  if  they  find 
that  It  would  prejudice  them  to  come  to 
the  Chamber  on  Friday,  we  can  take  the 
matter  up  on  Monday.  So  we  shall  play 
it  by  ear,  and  I  hope  to  dispose  of  it. 

I  know  how  interested  certain  Sena- 
tors are  on  certain  measures,  both  for 
and  against  them. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to  ask  any 
Senator  to  lose  his  case  because  he  can- 
not have  his  troops  present. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
underscore  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  number 
of  absentees  on  Friday.  If  the  demon- 
stration cities  bill  cannot  be  finished  on 
Thursday,  I  hope  that  It  vnll  go  over 
until  Monday,  so  that  debate  on  all 
amendments  will  be  heard  with  full  at- 
tention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  light  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— may  I  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  whether  he  contem- 
plates laying  down  his  amendment  later? 
We  are  still  in  a  committee  hearing,  and 
I  have  a  bill  to  introduce  later  on.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  Senator  would  consume 
a  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  plan  to  lay  It 
down. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  unanimous 
consent?    The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

fMr.  McCLELLAN  obtained  the  floor  ) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  for  such  time 
as  he  may  desire,  not  charged  to  me  but 
to  accordance  with  the  agreement  and 
undenBtanding  previously  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  t>e  In  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  MoRsi]  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  submitting  an  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  shall  but  I 
yield  the  floor  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  until  the  Seriator  submite  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  can  lie  talk- 
ing on  the  bill,  in  the  time  available  to 
me  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
dlstingrulshed  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr. 
Morsb],  with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  not  lose  my  rlsrht  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order.  I  did  not  ask  for 
a  limitation  on  the  bill  itself.  The  limi- 
tation affiles  only  to  amendments.    The 


Senator  has  the  floor  to  do  whatever  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  proceed  as  suggested,  by  unanimous 
consent  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  for  1 
minute. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day my  attention  was  called  to  the  Au- 
gust 3,  1966,  issue  of  the  Janeway  Serv- 
ice which  purports  to  interpret  the  rela- 
tionships that  exist  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  is  inaccurate 
In  many  respects.  It  la  unfair  to  the 
President. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unsmlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  Janeway  Service  of- August  8 
1966  Also  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
m  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
August  17. 1966,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Jane- 
way. My  letter  speaks  for  Itself.  Be- 
cause of  my  high  regard  for  his  Journal- 
istic abiUties  I  am  confident  that  If  El- 
iot Janeway  had  been  aware  of  the  facte 
deaUng  with  my  rehitionahlps  with  the 
President  as  set  forth  in  my  letter  he 
would  not  have  written  his  article  as  he 
did.  In  fairness  to  President  Jolm«on  I 
nave  sought  to  set  the  record  straight 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.J>.J'8   OaOTrKDKD   OTTT 

With  the  fiasco  of  his  hand-made  Whit* 
House-staged  settlement  of  the  airline  strike 
President  Johnson  treated  his  critics  and 
devotees  alike  to  a  sharp  reminder  of  the 
nnt  principle  or  Johnaonology;  jTist  because 
LBJ  s  down  doesn't  mean  that  he's  out  The 
worse  he  looks,  the  riskier  It  becomes  to  sen 
nun  short. 

This  reminder  la  very  much  in  order  now 
because  the  airline  fiasco  has  made  Johnaon 
look  so  bad,  and  e^>eclaUy  because  h«  has 
only  his  "show-off"  ImperlousneBs  to  blame 
for  It.  In  the  past,  LBJ  has  been  able  to 
bounce  up  from  such  self-made  bottoms 
Johnson  certainly  looked  bad  aU  throngh 
the  strike.  And  In  terms  of  the  robrtaal 
tlve  problems  responsible  for  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  strike,  he  wouldn't  have 
]°°^^  Particularly  good  even  if  his  arm- 
twisting  had  got  the  planes  flytog  again 
according  to  plan.  In  power  terms.  h&  1^. 
ventlon  aaaertwi  hla  Initiative  and  his  im- 
pact as  a  play-tnaker;  and  thta  Is  what  mat- 
tWB  to  him— emotionally  as  well  as  pollti- 

Now  that  our  centrallised  poUtlc&l  economy 
Is  on  trial  to  function  In  a  new  era  of  nor- 
ma^teed  crisis.  It  may  be  that  the  President's 
mii  Of  u  ^tJ  *^^  *l«ni»tlc  and  decisive 
ro^e  at  climactic  moment*  la  what  matters  to 
ail  of  us— more  than  most  of  us  are  y«t 
wlUlng  to  recognize  (despite  the  happy  ead- 
ing  to  the  1962  Cuban  mlssUe  crUrls)  At 
any  rate,  the  most  Important  fact  about  the 
airline  strike  U  now  a  fact  Immeasurably 
more  Importent  than  anything  to  do  with 
Its  cost  or  with  its  eventual  terms  of  amie- 
ment;  namely,  that  the  President  made 
hla  big  personal  plea  to  settle  It  In  the  White 
House  and  that  he  promptly  nm  himself 
Into  the  buslnees  end  of  a  whlpa»w  The 
poUtlcal  fact  of  the  Johnson  settlement  that 
failed  overshadows  any  of  the  eoonomiA 
repercussions  likely  to  foUow  from  the  artth- 
metlc  of  the  settlement. 
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Tbe  apactacular  natuQS  of  Johnson's 
blooper,  and  the  obvloiu  political  ImpUcA- 
Uocu  of  the  humiliation  hlft  baa  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  voting  Machinists,  may 
oteoure  this  poor  administrative  showing. 
BU  Janiiary  promise  to  propose  legislative 
Kuldellnw  for  dealing  with  nulnnce  strikes 
against  public  service  Is  now  Instltutlooallxed 
as  a  brea<;h  of  promise.  The  prestige  of  bis 
Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  professional  chal- 
I«nge  this  task  was  to  have  been,  has  now 
b«en  deflated  on  a  par  with  LiBj's  own  reputa- 
tion for  omnipotence  (and,  Incidentally,  for 
pmdeiM:*  In  political  reconnolterlng) .  His 
own  wttlement  has  blacked  out  the  antl- 
iBflatlooary  guidelines  advertised  these  many 
months  under  the  LBJ  brand.  The  cash  coat 
alone  of  the  package  wtUch  the  Macninlsts 
rejected  would  have  come  to  16%  for  calen- 
dar 1M6  and  1967— before  fringe  beneflUI 

lv«&  more  fundamental,  the  Johnson 
taetlc  of  dangling  White  House  Invitations  to 
his  Pennsylvania  Avenue  "socials"  as  the  po- 
litical equivalent  of  flypaper  faUed  to  take  In 
the  Head  of  the  Machinists  Union  as  a  strike 
pravcntlTe.  Mor  was  the  Union  softened  up 
by  the  officially  tttq)lred  rumor  that  the 
White  House  was  pasalng  the  word  to  the 
•llUna  managements  to  stand  firm.  His 
strategy  of  putting  Congress  on  the  spot  for 
turning  the  clock  back  to  the  days  of  Oot- 
ermnent  by  Injimotlon  has  clearly  backfired. 
His  public  relations  of  justifying  drift  on  the 
grmuid  that  Intervention  would  catapult  the 
White  House  Into  the  middle  of  every  labor 
4Uspute  has  been  reduced  to  a  challenge  to 
JohnsoQologlsts — that  U,  to  an  essay  In  the 
deliberate  use  of  pronoimcements  as  planned 
cover  for  operations:  It  has  widened  the 
eredlbmty  gap. 

LABOB  cusxa 

So  much  for  the  merits.  To  pursue  them 
ta  tfali  ease  U  to  forecast  the  blttereet 
creaoendo  of  labor  oonfllet  In  this  country 
■Inoe  1887 — ^whan.  by  more  than  a  fluke  of 
historical  paralleUsm,  the  first  Roosevelt  Re- 
oovery  backfired  Into  a  flash  panic  pre- 
olpltatad.  simultaneously,  by  the  failure  of 
ovw-optUnlsUc  expectations  on  the  part  of 
business  and  fiscal  retrenchment  on  the  part 
at  Oovamment  (against,  be  It  added  to  com- 
plete the  coincidence,  a  background  of 
gathering  International  crisis).  To  pursue 
th«  msrlts  Is  also  to  docmnent  the  gory  de- 
tails of  detertoraUon  In  the  Prealdeatlal  re- 
latlQoahlp  with  Congress  and  of  entire  lack 
of  Whlta  House  staff  work.  No  President  can 
gDram  without  a  viable  working  arrange- 
nwnt  with  Ooogress  at  arm's  length,  and 
without  administration  support  from  a 
oompatant  professional  operation  at  staff 
leval.  To  be  sure.  In  Johnson's  present  mood 
ot  btttav  taolatlon  and  of  haU-bent  insistence 
on  making  evaryone  say  "Unole,"  no  one  in 
bis  entourage  who  might  have  suspected  that 
tJM  MaftlilnUta  had  tooled  up  the  bUEs  saw 
for  him  would  have  dared  whisper  the  warn- 
ing In  time  to  have  reatnOned  him  from 
making  his  splash.  Tba  fact  Is  that  the 
Machinists'  Union  leadership  had  given  his 
atdas  olaar  early  warning  that  the  member- 
ahlp  was  bound  and  dstennliMd  to  vote  down 
the  llzat  offer  put  to  it. 

ASMntxanuTxvi  cusxb 

But  the  trust  of  Johnson's  present  op- 
eration Is  not  to  govern:  it  Is  to  run — as  If 
•vary  day  were  not  merely  Election  Day 
(when  a  paltry  S0%  of  those  voting  plus 
Just  one  Is  enough  to  win).  Johnson  plays 
•my  diy  as  ilndlcatlon  day  and  as  a  day  for 
proving  to  everyone  (but  especially  to  him- 
self) that  he  really  Is  loved  and.  at  the  same 
ttuM,  feared  and  kowtowed  to  baoause.  as 
he  says  ao  often  and  so  emphatically  hlm- 
«SV,  afUr  aU  he  Is  President. 

like  It  or  not,  believe  It  or  not,  there 
lant  going  to  be  any  White  House  staff  or 
azecuttve  administrative  operation  that  gets 
ahead  of  problems  or  tries  to  come  to  gripe 


with  them.  Instead,  the  pattern  calls  for 
the  same  erratlcism  we  have  Just  experienced 
in  the  airline  strike,  of  living  from  crisis 
climax  to  crisis  climax:  of  passivity  and 
confusion  while  each  new  crisis  builds  up 
to  a  cllmaz,  and  of  grandstand  plays  staged 
at  the  White  House  to  capitalize  on  each 
crisis  when  It  comes  to  a  head. 

In  the  first  phase  of  Johnson's  Presidency, 
he  demonstrably  subordinated  pride  In  his 
prerogatives  and  his  Insistence  on  domi- 
nating the  spotlight  to  the  test  of  perform- 
ance. The  strengtfc  of  the  atock  market, 
taken  as  a  measurt  of  business  confidence 
and  of  affluence  in  tbe  country,  provided  one 
conspicuous  perforS[iance  test.  His  ability 
to  play  his  hand  so  as  to  keep  money  avail- 
able, while  demand  for  ll  rose  to  boom  levels, 
was  another.  Hln^lght  shows  that  his 
ability  to  balance  ttls  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  with  his  (then  still)  cooperative 
relationship  with  ftrmerly  associated  Gov- 
ernments is  the  most  important  achieve- 
ment of  that  phase  of  his  Presidency  In 
which  performance  matters  more  than  as- 
sertiveness. 

But  now  Johnson^  Presidency  has  entered 
a  new  phase.  Busliless  confidence  no  longer 
matters  to  him.  NsSther  does  Congressional 
cooperation.  The  Stock  market  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  casualty  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam: the  calculation  is  that,  so  long  as  the 
war  goes  well,  the  late  bull  market  wont 
be  missed  when  ita  burial  becomes  official; 
therefore,  there's  no  point  in  worrying  about 
It,  much  less  In  tigrlng  to  help  It.  It's  a 
practical  cold  turkey  calculation,  typical  of 
LBJ,  and  It  applies  as  well  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  original  money  policies  to  un- 
timely bvirial. 

L.B.J.'S     NrW     WAS     PaBSmSNCT 

All  Johnson's  bet<  are  now  pyramided  on 
tno  war  In  Vietnam,  and  on  the  powers  and 
the  Initiatives  his  War  Presidency  gives  him. 
If  he  pulls  off  a  big  win,  he  wins  and  makes 
everyone  admit  that  he  really  did  know  best 
all  along,  and  was  ^ight  to  make  everyone 
say  "Uncle"  while  lA  played  the  Presidency 
In  his  own  way.  Meanwhile,  most  people 
within  ready  reach  of  the  White  House  are 
saying  "Uncle,"  and  he  Is  playing  Presi- 
dency In  his  own  way.  It  la  a  high-risk  situ- 
ation— normal  for  him,  but  Increasingly  ab- 
normal for  clvlliana.' 

Risky  though  the  Johnson  operation  is, 
and  dependent  on  ■  It  and  involved  In  It 
though  all  of  us  neSessarlly  are,  and  failure 
though  his  strike  settlement  was,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  is  a  virtuoso — especially 
when  he  Is  able  to  bhroud  bis  operation  in 
secrecy  and  to  control  the  timing  of  his  for- 
ays Into  the  headlines.  After  all,  the  White 
House  is  the  most  cotnmandlng  news-staging 
center  that  the  work!  has  ever  seen  and  the 
mind  of  man  has  ever  devised,  and  no  Presi- 
dent In  our  history  tias  ever  come  to  it  with 
a  cloaer  knowledge  ot  how  to  manipulate  the 
props  behind  the  sc^es  or  the  actors  within 
reach  of  the  spotlight  (which  Is  reason 
enough  for  the  lone  band  be  is  playing  and 
the  Isolated  stance  In  which  he  Is  playing 
It) .  Two  strlke-cllniax  angles  Illustrate  how 
he  does  It. 

JOHNSON    VnSUS    KOUI 

Illustration  No.  1  concerns  domestic  poll- 
tloB — specifically,  8e»ator  Watne  Moasx.  It 
Is  a  by-word  In  Wa^lngton  that,  each  time 
Moaaa  whiplashes  Jobnson  on  Vietnam,  John- 
son rewards  him  wltU  new  recognition.  When 
Motsx'B  outspoken  oratory  goes  so  far  as  to 
threaten  Impeachment,  Johnson  rewards  him 
with  new  powers.  Tbe  summer  season  for 
labor  contract  termination  and  for  strikes 
coincides  with  the  annual  fight  Senator 
MoBsa  leads  against  the  Porelgn  Aid  BUI. 

This  jrear's  fight  found  Moaaa  no  longer 
staging  a  lonely  proiest  In  principle  for  the 
record:  but,  joined  by  crlUca  of  the  program's 
failure,  and  of  Its  inadequacies  and  incon- 
gruities, found  hlns  able  to  muster  dissent- 


ing majorities  on  Amendment  after  Amen4. 
ment.  In  the  bc^e  of  distracting  Morse,  an^ 
limiting  his  effectiveness,  Johnson  put  hlia 
on  the  airline  labor  board  he  created,  fa 
the  hope  of  appeasing  Moasx,  he  delayed  tdi 
own  strlke-eettUng  move,  and  seemed  to  n 
along  with  Moeses  Insistence  on  the  need 
for  Congressional  action,  tmtU  the  Foreign 
Aid  Bill  had  cleared  the  Senate  and  eodsd 
ills  own  exposure  to  defeat  on  any  scale  to. 
parent  to  the  pubUc.  Only  then  did  ht 
move  to  make  sure  that  the  settlement  would 
be  a  "Johnson  Settlement,"  and  not  a  "Mone 
Settlement."  But  until  the  voting  on  J^r- 
elgn  Aid  was  out  of  the  way,  the  word  at  tbt 
White  House  was  that  "Moass  knows  man 
about  how  to  settle  labor  disputes  ttian  un 
man  in  the  country."  The  moment  Foreign 
Aid  became  past  business,  Morse  was  movjd 
down  to  the  second  spot. 

JOHNSON  VEXSUS  WnSON 

Illustration  No.  2  concerns  foreign  r«U- 
tlons — specifically,  our  most  vital,  our  most 
sensitive  and  our  most  defensive  relationship 
that  with  Britain.  If  the  problem  personi- 
fied by  Senator  Moass  explains  why  Johnson 
delayed  acUng  to  settle  the  strike  ss  loaj 
as  he  did,  the  problem  persomfied  by  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  explains  why  h* 
acted  when  he  did. 

The  settlement  was  timed  to  downgrade 
the  Importance  of  Wilson's  visit,  and  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  disturbing  and 
deepening  isolation  Into  which  we  hsn 
drifted.  Alongside  the  relief  of  reading  or 
hearing  that  work  or  fun  air  travel  tnpi 
could  be  scheduled  again,  no  one — pollUcallf 
speaking — was  going  to  worry  very  much 
about  any  bad  news  made  by  the  Wilson  visit. 
Shrewd  news-and-stage  management  got 
Wilson  off  the  stage  before  anything  he  said 
or  did  on  it  could  make  trouble. 

Wilson's  warning  against  further  escala- 
tion of  our  military  operation  In  Vietnam 
helped  him  with  his  home  folks  but  witbout 
hurting  l^BJ  with  his.  Politically,  therefore, 
Wilson's  trip,  as  the  saying  goes,  was  neces- 
sary from  his  point  of  view,  while  It  wu 
harmless  from  Johnson's. 

JOHNSON '8  BTT  ON   BUSSIA 

LBJ  is  normally  what  Is  called  a  "cinch" 
player — the  only  two  "himch"  plays  he  hu 
made  In  his  career  were  In  his  role  on  the 
Kennedy  ticket  and  on  Vietnam.  The  un- 
stated premise  in  our  Vietnam  gamble  turni 
on  Russia's  supposed  role  In  our  war.  The 
McNamara  operation  has  been  aseumtoi 
Russia's  help  against  China  as  a  "cinch" 
play.  But  p&rt  of  our  working  assumption 
has  also  rested  on  the  hunch  that  Moscow 
would  caedlate  a  deal  before  the  war  could 
get  out  of  hand.  During  the  months  when 
Johnson  and  Wilson  were  drawing  closer, 
the  hunch  of  a  deal  worked  out  through 
Russia's  good  offices  In  Asia  Involved  the  bope 
of  an  active  broker's  role  for  Har<»ld  Wilson. 

This  hope  has  now  been  mothballed:  and 
Wilson's  role  has  been  downgraded.  In 
Washington,  the  die  has  been  cast  agaln»t 
mediation  and  for  going  it  alone,  with  confi- 
dence In  Russia's  benign  role,  on  tbe  gambit 
that  we  can  make  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  say  'Uncle" 
too.  We  think  it  appropriate  to  cite  theet 
paragraphs  from  our  Issue  of  January  4, 
1966: 

MOSCOW'S    inSPLAT 

"Riissla  has  spent  two  decades  Jumplnf 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  She  ha* 
retreated  Into  a  stance  of  security  against 
the  West,  which  will  not  attack  her.  But 
now  she  presents  a  ripe,  rich  target  lor  th* 
East,  which  may  very  well  do  so.  Uttl« 
wonder  Russia  is  playing  to  'sic'  the  UJ3.  on 
China. 

"In  a  normal  period  of  political  turmoil 
and  of  Jungle  warfare  In  'battlefield'  coun- 
tries, normal  operating  procedure  would  call 
for  Russia  to  seize  on  Vietnam  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  trouble  between  the  US.  and 
China.     But  a  new  and  urgent  sense  of  in- 
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Ncurlty  Is  now  dominating  tha  wtlcuUtlons 

of  all  the  powers.  For  the  day  China  devel- 
ops her  own  capability  to  deliver  a  nuclear 
bomb,  a  new  ball  game  will  start;  and  it  will 
be  played  by  new  rules. 

"Back  when  It  was  America's  turn  to  wait 
until  Russia  broke  our  monopoly,  the  con- 
frontation In  world  power  politics  was  very 
much  simpler  than  It  ts  today,  when  It  Is 
Russia's  turn  to  wait.  Russia  has  gone  Into 
an  all-out  political  war  against  China:  but 
political  war  Is  all  It  la  likely  to  be — at  any 
rate,  until  China  can  cock  an  atomic  trigger 
of  her  own. 

"MOSCOW'S   NXW  UKI 

"Thus,  If  the  open  game  Russia  Is  playing 
against  China  is  loud  but  conservative,  the 
undercover  game  she  is  pushing  lu  into  play- 
ing for  her  Is  quiet  and  reckless.  For  it  Is 
Russia,  and  not  China,  which  Is  the  arsstul 
of  our  enemy  In  Vietnam.  By  luring  us 
northward  into  an  ever  bigger  war,  Russia 
hopes  to  provoke  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  U.S.  and  her   own   enemy — China. 

"In  order  for  this  dangerous  Russian 
■trategy  to  succeed,  the  war  In  Vietnam  must 
continue  to  escalate.  Moreover.  It  must  ex- 
plode Into  a  big  war  between  the  U.S.  and 
China  before  China  completes  her  top-prlor- 
Ity  schedule  for  attaining  nuclear  dellver- 
ablllty.  How  close  to  pulling  off  this  devUlsh 
scheme  Russia  Is  likely  to  come.  It  Is  much 
too  soon  to  say.  But  It  Is  not  too  soon  to 
ny  that  she  has  already  come  a  great  deal 
further  than  has  been  to  our  Interest.  She 
has  come  far  enough  to  protect  her  vested 
Interest  In  keeping  Vietnam  boiling  and 
biasing." 

L.B.J.'8   NO-DKAL    BKT 

That's  the  way  things  are  working  out. 
LBJ  no  longer  feels  the  need  of  using  Wilson 
as  a  go-between  with  Russia — as  he  would  If 
a  deal  were  on  the  agenda.  As  for  tbe 
economic  and  financial  side  of  our  strained 
relationship  with  Britain,  the  famous  quid 
of  dollar  aid  for  the  pound  Is  now  as  out  of 
date  as  the  quo  of  her  moral  support  for  our 
war.  We've  run  ourselves  and  everyone  else 
out  of  tbe  liquidity  needed  to  save  sterling, 
and  the  contraction  which  she  has  ordered 
and  which  we  are  applauding  will  hurt  us 
more  than  It  will  hurt  her. 

AuotrsT  17,  1966. 
Mr.  EuoT  Jankwat. 

Pruident,  Janevny  PublUhing  A  Research 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Deab  Emot:  I  have  Jtist  finished  reading 
the  August  3  issue  of  "The  Janeway  Bervlce." 

Inasmuch  as  on  page  S  of  tbe  bulletin  you 
discussed  me  under  the  heading  of  "Johnson 
v».  Mossx.  "I  am  sure  that  you  will  appreciate 
receiving  my  observations.  I  think  It  Is  only 
fair  to  both  the  President  and  myself  that 
I  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  comments,  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  would  want  to  weigh 
them  In  light  of  your  own  obaervatlons.  I 
ahall  make  my  ccnnments  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  accurate  to  say.  nor 
fair  to  the  President  to  say  that  "It  Is  a 
by-word  in  Waahlngton  that,  each  time 
Moasa  whiplashes  Johnson  on  Vietnam, 
Johnson  rewards  him  with  new  recognition." 

My  service  to  the  President  In  the  field  of 
labor  relations  bears  no  relatlonablp  What- 
•oever  with  my  differences  with  him  In  re- 
spect to  his  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam.  When 
the  President  appointed  me  in  1964  to  serve 
«s  a  member  of  the  three-man  board,  oo(i« 
««tlng  of  Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  WlrtB, 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  John  Connor  and 
myself,  to  advise  him  In  regard  to  the  medla- 
aon  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  Bast 
Coast  Longshoremen's  Dispute,  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  position  on  foreign  poUcy  In 
Vietnam  had  abeolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
my  appointment  to  this  Presidential  Board. 
The  President  asked  me  to  serve  on  that 
Board,  because  he  knew  of  my  previous  work 
« the  1068  longshoremen's  strike  when  Free- 


Idsnt  Kennedy  appointed  me  Caudrman  of 
his  ape^al  PrealdenUal  Mediation  Board 
which  led  to  a  settlement  of  that  case. 
President  Johnson  also  knew  that  for  scene 
years  before  ccmlng  to  tbe  Senate.  I  was  the 
West  Coast  arbitrator  of  labor  disputes  In 
tbe  longah(»«  Industry.  He  also  knew  that 
my  service  ss  a  Public  Member  on  the  War 
Labor  Board  during  Wwld  War  II  Involved 
me  In  a  good  many  maritime  disputes. 

Therefore.  In  falrneas  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  myself,  I  wish  to  state  that  Presl 
dent  Johnson's  calhng  me  In  to  be  of  assist 
ance  to  him  In  connection  with  major  labor 
disputes  bears  no  cause  to  effect  relationship 
whatsoever  to  my  dlsagreenoenta  with  him 
on  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam. 

When  the  Presldetnt  appointed  former  Gov- 
ernor Collins  and  me  in  September  1966  to 
serve  on  a  Special  Presidential  mission  In 
connection  with  the  threatened  natlcHiwlde 
steel  strike.  I  knew  from  my  conversations 
with  blm  at  the  tUne  that  he  appointed  me 
becatise  In  my  previous  work  as  a  member 
of  the  War  Labor  Board,  I  participated  In  tbe 
writing  of  the  opinions  that  were  handed 
down  by  the  War  Labor  Bcxu^  In  the  settle- 
ment of  both  the  Big  Steel  case  and  the 
Uttle  Steel  case  In  World  War  n.  The  work 
of  the  four  PubUc  Members  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  Mr.  William  Davis,  Chairman,  Mr. 
George  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Prank 
Graham  and  myself  resulted  in  the  wrlUng 
of  decisions  in  those  steel  cases  which  have 
been  recognized  ever  since  as  setting  land 
marks  in  labor  relations  policies  and  labor 
law  In  our  country.. 

President  Johnson  referred  to  that  record 
at  the  time  he  asked  me  to  JoCfi  with  Gov- 
ernor Collins  In  carrying  out  a  special  fact- 
finding mission  for  him  In  connection  with 
the  steel  dispute  in  1965. 

Also,  In  each  of  the  other  times  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  conferred  with  me  about 
labor  problems  and  labor  policies,  he  has 
done  so  without  their  being  any  cause  to 
effect  relationship  whatsoever  to  our  differ- 
ences over  Vietnam  ix)llcy. 

In  oonnectlon  with  his  appointment  of 
me  as  Chairman  of' the  Emergency  Board  In 
the  airlines  dispute,  I  am  sure  that  he  made 
the  appointment  not  only  because  of  my 
past  sflfvlcee  to  him  In  labor  dispute  matters 
but  also  because  of  his  knowledge  of  my 
work  as  Chairman  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Railway  Emergency  Board  in  1941.  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  tbreatened  nationwide  rail. 
road  strike.  After  six  weeks  of  formal  hear- 
ings In  Chicago,  the  Emergency  Board  of 
which  I  was  chairman  handed  down  a  de- 
tailed report  setting  forth  our  recommenda- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  that  dispute. 

As  you  know,  the  airline  Industry,  as  well 
as  the  railroad  Industry,  falls  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  rather 
than  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act.  My  work  In  the 
field  at  labor  relations  over  the  years  has 
caused  me  to  f  amlllanee  myself  with  tbe  ap- 
plication of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  Iat>or 
disputes  falling  wtthln  its  framework.  I 
know  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  President 
Johnson  appointed  ma  to  tbe  airimes  dis- 
pute Emergency  Board  was  because  of  my 
experiences  over  the  years  in  connection 
with  tbe  application  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

3.  In  yovi  article,  you  state,  "When  Morse's 
outspoken  oratory  goes  so  far  as  to  threaten 
Impeadhment,  Johiuon  rewards  him  with 
new  jxjwers." 

Your  reference  to  my  threatening  Presi- 
dent Johnson  with  Impeachment  is  com- 
pletely Inaccurate.  I  have  never  threatened 
Presldant  Jobnson  with  Impeachment.  I 
think  X  know  what  you  bad  in  mind,  but 
your  ncollectlon  was  faulty.  In  a  qieecb 
In  the  Senate  on  August  S,  1966.  and  again 
In  another  speech  on  August  4,  1966,  I 
pointed  out  that  f hen  I  went  about  the 
coimtry,  I  ran  Into  talk  by  some  people  sug- 
gesting   In^wacbment    of     tbe     Prssldect. 


However.  I  left  no  room  for  dou)}t  In  my 
statements  in  tbe  Senate  that  there  were 
no  groim.ds  whatsoever  for  any  talk  about 
Impeachment.  In  fact.  In  one  of  tbe 
af>eecbea,  I  said  that  such  talk  was  nonsense. 

I  have  never  proposed  that  Prcddent 
Johnson  be  Impeached.  To  the  contrary,  I 
have  answered  all  mall  or  all  statements 
made  to  me  about  Impeachment  by  mav^tn 
perfectly  clear  that  there  Is  no  basis  what- 
soever under  the  Impeachment  procedures 
of  the  Constitution  for  Impssffhing  the 
President. 

I  am  enclosing  in  this  lettsr  tear  sheets 
from  tbe  Oohobibsional  BacxMot,  containing 
some  of  those  statementa. 

3.  In  your  article,  you  state,  "Tbe  sununer 
season  for  labor  oontract  termination  and 
for  strikes  coincides  with  the  annual  fight 
Senator  Moms  leads  against  ths  Ft>r«lgn  Aid 
Bill."  The  article  than  oontlnuss  with  lan- 
guage whiob  I  Interpre*  to  mean  that  you 
bad  concluded  that  the  President  appointed 
me  as  Chairman  of  the  airlines  dlsputa 
Emergency  Board  In  order  to  divert  my  atten- 
tion from  the  foreign  aid  blU. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  Isn't  tbe  allghteat  basis  In  fact  for 
that  Inference.  In  the  second  place,  ths 
record  Is  clee^  that  I  have  continued  to 
woik  Just  as  bard  this  year  as  I  have  In  the* 
past  In  oppoaltton  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  offered  amendment  after  amendment  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Oommlttea.  I  voted 
against  the  Committee's  final  draft  of  the 
foreign  aid  bUl  ss  It  was  reported  to  tha 
Senate.  I  spoke  against  the  foreign  aid  bUl 
in  the  8«aat«.  I  sought  to  amend  It.  z 
voted  agalnat  It  at  ths  ttma  of  final  passage. 
At  the  present  time.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Conference  Oi»nmlttee  on  the  forsign 
aid  bUL  The  progress  of  the  Conference 
saUsfles  mte  that  I  wlU  jxot  be  able  to  vote 
for  the  Conference  Bsport  In  the  Conf  erenos 
Committee,  nor  will  Z  be  able  to  rote  for  It 
on  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Senate. 

4.  Although  your  article  does  not  say  so 
directly.  X  think  soma  readers  may  Imply 
from  It  that  the  .work  I  have  been  doing 
for  President  Johnson  In  the  field  of  labor 
disputes  has  diverted  me  from  speaking  out 
against  tbe  Administration's  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Of  coune,  as  the  record  shows,  such 
Is  not  tbe  case.  As  ths  Index  to  the  Oom- 
oBxssioMAx.  RaoosuB  will  show,  stnoe  my  ap« 
polntment  to  tbe  airlines  dispute  Bmcrgenoy 
Board  on  April  21,  I  spoke  on  tbe  floor  of 
tbe  Bexuite  In  opposition  to  tbe  war  In  Viet- 
nam on  the  following  dates:  April  26,  May 
9,  May  10,  May  37,  June  2.  June  ai.  June  28, 
June  29,  July  11,  July  15.  July  18,  July  26. 
and  August  12. 

Likewise,  I  have  made  speeobes  In  criti- 
cism of  our  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam  In 
various  places  in  the  country  as  follows: 

April  22:  Albany,  New  York;  April  28— 
Santa  Rosa,  CallfomU: 

April  81:  Portland,  Oregon;  June  7— New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts; 

June  10:  Salt  Lake  caty,  Utah;  June  18 — 
Chicago,  Illinois; 

Jime  19:  El  Paso.  Texas;  June  39 — Pougb- 
keepsie.  New  York; 

June  80:  Chicago,  nilnola;  July  20~Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.; 

On  August  6,  I  was  In  New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut, where  Z  spoke  at  a  rally  for  ths 
New  England-New  York  Conference  for  New 
PoIlUoa.  On  the  platfonn  with  me  were 
thirteen  candidates  nuialng  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  U.8.  Senate  who 
Include  In  their  campaign  platforms  pro- 
posals for  de-escalatlng  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  seeking  an  honorable  peace  through  ex- 
isting peacekeeping  procediues  provided  In 
International  law.  Among  the  States  rep- 
resented by  tbeee  candidates  were  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  Maasaebussetts.  Oonnectl- 
cut.  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  I  am  en- 
closing a  c<H>y  of  tbe  apeeob  that  I  gave  at 
tb»t  poUUoal  raUy. 
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B«tw«ezi  now  and  January  1.  I  alreadj 
IWT*  acGsptcd  Invitation*  to  speak  at  public 
IbwUn^i  In  varloua  parta  of  tb»  TTnlt«l 
StatM,  at  wblcb  I  ttuOl  Mt  fortb  my  Tlews 
In  oppotlUoQ  to  tbfl  administration'!  foreign 
poUey  In  Aila. 

I  am  wm<llng  you  these  otMenratloDa  In 
ng«rd  to  your  arttde,  becauee  I  feel  that  I 
owe  It  to  you  to  let  tbe  record  etralgbt  re- 
fanllng  my  relatlonsnipa  wttb  Preeident 
Joiuiaon  u  I  know  them  to  be.  Alio,  because 
of  my  taipact  «nil  high  regani  for  you,  I 
thought  I  owed  It  to  you  to  try  to  clartfy 
tbe  y*inTutMifmt^ni*iT,f  that  you  eeem  to  have 
ooneemlng  the  reeaona  that  President  John- 
son has  given  me  the  labor  assignments  that 
bs  has  given  to  me. 

Othsn  &»ve  commented  from  time  to  time 
concerning  thslr  surprise  that  President 
Johnson  and  X  have  worked  together  on  labw 
d^ute  problems  in  view  at  our  dlflerences 
<fnf  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  reply  to  them 
by  iihyUig  that  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  President  Johnson,  both  when  he  was 
Uajortty  Leader  ,ln  the  Senate,  and  now  In 
the  White  House.  Is  what  we  call  In  American 
politics  a  professional  when  It  comes  to  work- 
ing with  people  with  whom  be  agrees  on 
soms  Issues,  althcogh  he  may  disagree  with 
them  on  others.  1  think  he  shares  my  view 
that  those  of  us  In  puhllo  Bf«  should  be 
highly  prof  eeslonal  In  our  relatknishlps  with 
each  othv  by  never  letting  our  differences 
on  any  Issue  prevent  us  from  working  to- 
gether on  other  Issues. 

Z  think  my  relationship  iflth.  Preeident 
Jbhnson  has  been  the  same  In  this  regard  ss 
the  relationship  between  two  lawyers.  On 
one  day,  'they  can  be  on  the  same  side  of  a 
case  and  work  together  on  It.  but  on  the  next 
day,  they  can  be  oO  opposite  stdss  and  oppose 
each  other  with  resjiect  to  the  Issues  in  a 
ease  but  never  pennlt  personal  dlgeieuces 
to  develop  between  them  simply'  beeatiae 
they  do  not  share  the  same  point  of  vtow  oo 
the  substantive  matters  Involvad. 

I  hope  that  the  next  time  |ou  are  In  Wash- 
tttgtan.  yon  will  have  tosa^Mpt  or  \untSi  with 
me  as  I  would  Uke  to  Vutt  fhh  you. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WatkxICouc. 

liCr.  McCXKLX<AN.  Mr.  PreaMent,  I 
yield  to  tbe  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
HOBiiaoM],  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

iuCr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Rouh.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  the 
District  of  Cfdumbla,  held  a  press  con- 
torenoe  vtoday.  and  at  that  conference 
be  Issued  a  preas  release  on  the  need  for 
heme  rule.  In  whl^  he  again  called  tqion 
the  White  House  to  give  support  to  a  pro- 
poial  which  I  Shan  Introduce  In  the  Sen- 
ate before  adjournment  as  a  rider  to 
the  higher  education  bill,  which  would 
seek  to  have  a  direct  vote  on  home  rule 
before  we  adjourn,  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rauh's  press  release  tie  printed  in  the 
Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooaD.  as  follows: 


SrATBIZMT  >T  JoaVW  U  EUVH.  Ja..  Omaib- 
iCAir,  Dameaano  Cnnaai.  CoioctrTaa 
The  struggle  for  Rome  Rule  for  the  Dls- 
tztet  of  Columbia  wm  l>e  won  or  loet  within 
the  nest  sixty  days,    n  the  89th  Ooogreau 
the  moet  liberal  of  thla  generation— ad)oaras 


without  enacting  Hteie  Rule,  It  may  well  be 
years  before  aelf-govemment  comes  to  the 
District.  ! 

The  failure  to  ei^ct  Home  Rule  can  only 
bring  further  dlsujualomnent  and  discon- 
tent to  our  city.  Already  a  large  segment  of 
the  District's  p>opiilatlo&  has  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  Isidersblp  of  the  business 
community  wblcb  haa  blocked  Home  Rule: 
soon  this  deep  alleaation  from  the  business 
community  will  accelerate  and  spread  to 
other  segments  of  tt|e  city. 

I  refuse  to  predlolt  riots:  such  predictions 
are  too  often  self-fclfllllng.  But  I  do  warn 
of  an  ever -increasing  breakdown  in  the  pub- 
lic dialogue  by  wtlich  cities  are  normally 
governed  and  ever^ncreaslng  tensions  and 
hoetilitlee  defiling  and  defacing  the  District 
of  ColAunblA  as  the  Capital  of  the  Free  World. 

With  no  outlet  for  dlssatlsfeustion  and  dis- 
content through  tae  political  proceeees  of 
self-government,  tensions  in  our  city  can 
only  accelerate  to  aAd  past  the  danger  point. 
Already  we  have  seen  abundant  evidence 
that,  as  the  normkl  methods  of  political 
dialogue  and  discuaslon  of  issues  fail,  boy- 
cotts and  confrontations  begin  to  appear  ar 
the  only  means  of  tgaklng  oneself  heard.  Ai 
discussion  and  peaceful  protest  fall  to  obtain 
results,  alternative  tneans  of  achieving  rec- 
ognition for  a  point'  of  view  wUl  become  ever 
more  flamboyant,  violent  and  dangerous. 
What  la  in  store  fo^  us  without  Home  Rule 
is  an  ever-escalating  guerrilla  warfare. 

Our  situation  In  the  District  Is  like  one 
speaking  to  a  foreigner.  As  one  cannot  make 
himself  tinderstood,  he  raises  his  voice  with 
consequent  reeent|nent  on  both  sides. 
So,  as  the  residents  of  the  Districts  cannot 
make  themselves  usderstood  by  their  rulers 
and  accomplish  what  they  believe  is  needed 
for  themselves  and  their  feonilles,  so  they, 
too,  will  raise  their  voicee  and  escalate  their 
actions  until  they  are  flnaUy  heard.  As  the 
President  said  last  August  26th:  "The  clock 
Is  ticking,  time  is  njoving." 

But  this  calamltj!  of  tension  and  hostility 
and  guerrilla  warfare  does  not  have  to  hap- 
pen. Home  Rule  can  be  enacted  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  Senatoir  Watnx  Moass  will 
offer  a  mayor -city  council-delegate  amend- 
ment to  the  Higher  Education  bill.  This 
amendment  can  ^  through  the  Senate 
promptly  and  easily  if  it  has  the  public  sup- 
port of  the  Administration:  vrlth  Adminis- 
tration support  the  ^gher  Education  btU  can 
be  reported  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  next 
week  and  the  Morse  amendment  adopted  be- 
fore lAboir  Day.  Sixty-three  Senators  voted 
for  an  even  strongc-  bill  last  July;  Morsx's 
proposal  removes  two  controversial  aspects — 
the  automatic  Federal  appropriation  and 
partisan  elections — and  should  pass  the  Sen- 
ate thla  time  by  an  (even  larger  majority. 

After  conference  with  the  House  Commit- 
tee cm  Labor  and  Education  (which  la  pro- 
Home  Rule),  the  matter  will  go  to  the  noor 
of  the  House.  Thla  will  be  an  up  and  down 
vote  on  Home  Rule.  BJvery  up  and  down  vote 
last  year  was  won  by  the  supporters  of  Home 
Rule.  The  only  l(vs  was  on  Congressman 
Sisk's  curve  ball  which  derailed  Home  Rule 
without  such  an  up  and  down  vote. 

We  are  confident  that  Home  Rule  will  win 
on  a  conference  report  rollcall  In  the  House 
If  the  President  gtvea  this  vote  the  same 
support  he  gave  the  discharge  petition  last 
year.  Kven  without  any  increase  In  Repub- 
lican support,  there  are  sufficient  Democrats 
who  voted  with  Siss  to  carry  the  Conference 
report  for  Home  Rule.  Our  count  shows  suf- 
ficient votes  to  wla  this  battle — but  only  if 
the  President  glv«e  Home  Rule  priority 
backing. 

m  a  message  to  Ipie  D.C.  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee  at  Its  pre-election  rally  on 
Kovember  1,  1904.  the  President  said:  "The 
number  one  prtortty  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  home  ruli.  Local  self-government 
Is  the  very  basis  of  democracy.    Our  platform 


pledges  home  rule  ...  I  believe  in  home  nil*, 
emd  I  pledge  you  here  and  now  the  best 
efforts  of  the  next  Administration  to  prowfe 
local  self-government  fcM:  the  District  a{ 
Columbia."  The  residents  of  the  District  ac- 
cepted the  President's  pledge  and  did  thctr 
part  in  response  to  that  pledge;  they  sup- 
pwrted  the  I»re8ident  by  an  86%  vote.  w« 
respectTully  and  confidently  ask  the  Presi. 
dent  to  redeem  his  pledge  now.  With  th« 
President's  active  help,  this  battle  will  be 
won. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Pro- 
grains  for  Pecuse,"  published  in  the  St, 
liouls  Post-E>lspatch  for  August  15,  1966. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  edlt<Miai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoes, 
as  follows: 

Pbogbahs  roR  Peacx 

The  recent  flurry  of  official  bints  of  a  large 
American  troop  buildup  In  Viet  Nam  and 
talk  of  the  possibility  of  Invading  the  North 
have  seemingly  given  way  to  an  attitude  of 
receptivity  toward  negotiations,  and  we  fer. 
vently  hope  this  signals  a  trend.  Even  VS.. 
sponsored  Premier  Ky  of  South  Viet  Nam 
has  more  or  less  reversed  his  July  position  on 
the  need  for  an  Invasion  as  an  altemaUv* 
to  a  WELT  at  five  to  10  years  duration. 

The  instructions  given  by  Preeident  John, 
son  to  Ambaiisador  at  X^arge  W.  Averell  Bar- 
riman  to  explore  every  indication  that  Hanoi 
might  be  seeking  peace  are  a  favorable  de- 
velopment, though  in  this  connection  It  Is 
regrettable  that  Cambodia  has  cancelled  Mr. 
Harrlman's  scheduled  visit  to  that  country. 
Also,  the  posBibiUty  is  reported  from  the 
United  Nations  that  the  General  Aasemhlj 
which  meets  next  month  may  demand  an  end 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  and  a 
start  on  negotiations. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  been  directed  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  assignment  and  presumabl; 
will  atudy  recent  proposals  for  bringing  the 
adversaries  together.  One  of  these  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand. 
Thanat  Khoman,  who  suggested  an  Asian 
"peace  for  Asia  committee"  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference on  Viet  Nam.  French  President  D« 
Oaiille  has  a  plan.  There  have  been  aeveral 
other  peace  plans  proposed  recently,  in  fact 
a  quite  eufflclent  number  to  counter  a  fre- 
quent Administration  statement  that  no  one 
has  proposed  a  practical  program. 

One  plan  that  Mx.  Harriman  might  wtil 
consider  seriously  is  set  forth  in  the  Auguit 
Isstie  of  Harper't  magazine  by  Anthony  Eden, 
the  Earl  of  Avon  and  former  British  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  co-chairman  of  the  1954 
Geneva  conference  on  Viet  Nam.  Mr.  Men 
advances  a  12-iK>Lnt  program,  starting  witb 
tbe  Geneva  agreements  as  a  framework  and 
including  a  cease-fire  and  guarantees  of  neu- 
trality for  the  Indochina  states. 

In  the  same  Issue  of  this  magazine  Janw 
MacOregor  Bums,  political  scientist  and  bi- 
ographer of  President  Kennedy,  calls  for  the 
creation  of  an  economically  viable  "core"  art* 
In  South  Viet  Nam.  gradual  reduction  In 
military  operations  and  Increased  economic 
aid;  a  "silent  armistice."  he  says,  could  leed 
to  a  cease  fire.  In  Look  magazine  for  Aug.  * 
Hans  Morgenthau  and  Arthur  Schleslnger 
Jr.  outline  peace  procedures. 

Then  there  are  the  standing  four-point 
proposal  of  UN  Secretary  General  V  Tbant 
and  the  official  position  of  the  United  StaUi 
as  represented  In  Its  14  points.  There  la.  U> 
short,  no  lack  of  working  proposals.  ■<»« 
perhaps  Impractical,  on  which  the  Admin*- 
tratlon  may  draw.  The  AdmlnlstratlflB 
ought  to  be  stimulating  discussion  of  peace 
proposals,  rather  than,  at  times,  seeming  t* 
be  prepewlng  the  ground  for  more  escalation. 


It  Is  wrong  to  say  there  la  no  practical  plan 
tor  a  negotiated  peace,  and  it  is  wrong  to  be- 
lieve that  Hanoi  will  not  respond  to  peace 
overtures.  If  the  North  Viet  Namese  were 
convinced  the  United  States  wanted  peace 
more  than  escalation  we  think  there  would 
be  a  different  attitude  In  Hanoi.  Why  not 
turn  the  national  attention  to  discussion  of 
peace  proposals,  and  then  take  concrete  steps 
to  prove  our  sincerity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  information  of  ttiis  type  he  printed 
In  the  Record,  -because  the  Etdminlstra- 
tion's  spokesmen  continue  to  misrepre- 
sent the  position  of  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  this  war  by  saying  we  have  no 
counterproposal.  Of  course,  we  have 
had  counterproposals.  We  have  offered 
them  in  this  historic  debate  time  and 
time  again,  for  more  tiian  3  years. 
Others  In  the  country  h&ve  offered  coun- 
terproposals. The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch is  offering  them  in  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  just  referred. 


PRESERVATION  OF  CONSTTTDTION- 
AL  LIBERTY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President,  on 
the  assumption  that  we  would  be  able  to 
finish  the  E>efense  appropriations  bill  In 
1  day,  as  we  have  so  frequently  done 
in  the  past.  I  scheduled  for  this  after- 
noon a  brief  conunent  on  the  so-called 
open  housing  provision  of  the  Senate 
civil  rights  bill,  and  having  sent  on  yes- 
terday to  •Virginia  papers  a  synopsis  of 
my  prepared  remarks,  it  is  now  too  late 
for  me  to  cancel  the  plan  to  deliver  them. 

While  I  have  seldom,  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  £Ln  appropriation  ttill,  dis- 
cussed issues  that  were  not  germane,  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  what  I  propose  to 
say  about  title  IV  of  the  Senate  civil 
rights  bill  is  not  wholly  uru-elated  to  the 
pending  discussion  of  how  much  we 
should  spend  on  the  defense  of  our  own 
country;  on  a  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in  southeast  Asia,  and  on  the  de- 
fense from  aggression  of  allies  and 
friends  In  many  foreign  countries.  The 
civil  rights  theme  I  propose  to  discuss  is 
the  preservation  of  constitutional  liberty. 
Certainly,  the  primary  purpose  of  a  mili- 
tary establishment  to  protect  us  from 
Invasion  is  to  preserve  constitutional 
liberty  because  as  the  world  is  now  con- 
stituted, we  tiave  no  reasonable  fear  of 
attack  from  any  source  except  from  the 
type  of  a  former  Communist  leader  who 
once  said  of  the  free  world:  "We  will 
destroy  you." 

The  military  oommitments  that  we 
have  made  to  NATO;  to  SEATO  and  the 
North  American  Alliance  Is  not  quite  so 
specific.  We  agreed,  when  requested  so 
to  do,  to  help  defend  them  from  aggres- 
sion, presumably,  of  course,  the  same 
type  of  aggression  which  might  possibly 
be  directed  against  our  country. 

We  have  before  us  the  largest  military 
bill  in  our  history,  but  It  could  have  been 
*15  or  $20  billion  larger  had  the  com- 
mittee included  everything  that  the  mill- 
»rT  experts  thought  that  they  needed  or 
could  profitably  use  and  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  $58  billion 
Plus  of  the  pending  bill  will  by  no  means 
wke  care  of  what  will  certainir  be  an  ac- 
celerated war  effort  in  southeast  AsU. 


Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  a  supple- 
mental bill  for  that  war  effort  ranging 
from  $10  to  $15  billion,  depending  upon 
the  rate  at  which  our  efforts  to  win  that 
war  may  be  accelerated.  And,  in  addi- 
tioii  to  what  is  contained  in  the  present 
miUtary  bill  for  foreign  military  aid.  we 
will  soon  have  a  foreign  assistance  bill 
which  will  contain  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  military  assistance  for  our 
foreign  allies. 

One  of  our  most  scholarly  Presidents 
was  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  had  a  vision 
that  by  precept  and  example  we  could 
induce  enough  nations  of  the  world  to 
adopt  our  form  of  representative  democ- 
racy to  prevent  future  wars.  Therefore, 
when  urging  our  Nation  in  1917  to  come 
to  the  help  of  Prance  and  Great  Britain 
against  the  aggression  of  a  German  em- 
peror, he  coined  the  frequently  repeated 
phrase,  "To  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy."  Since  then,  we  have  a  Sec- 
ond World  War;  a  costly  war  in  Korea; 
there  have  been  numerous  armed 
clashes  among  other  nations,  ixsually  re- 
ferred to  as  brush  wars.  In  a  gigantic 
effort  to  physically  rehabilitate  first  our 
allies  and  then  every  other  nation  that 
asked  for  financial  aid.  we  have  loaned 
and  given  away  at  least  $117  billion  and 
are  planning  a  continuation  of  that  aid 
program  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Yet 
we  are  no  closer  to  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  than  we  were  in  the  days 
of  Woodix)w  Wilson.  We  can.  of  course, 
temporarily  protect  an  ally  from  Com- 
munist Invasion  as  we  did  a  few  years 
ago  In  South  Korea,  but  we  have  had  to 
keep  two  Army  divisions  there  ever  since, 
and  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  induce 
the  voters  of  South  Korea  to  adopt  our 
form  of  representative  democracy. 
Through  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  we  can 
ultimately  protect  South  Vietnam  from 
the  present  threat  of  Communist  control. 
But,  will  that  make  South  Vietnam  safe 
for  democracy? 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  type  of  military  power 
we  now  possess  will  ever  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  is  to  protect  people 
who  inherently  prefer  to  be  free  long 
enough  from  Communist  Invasion  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  convinced  that 
the  reason  we  are  the  freest  as  well  as  the 
most  prosperous  people  in  the  world  is 
because  of  the  kind  of  government  that 
we  have. 

Nineteen  days  before  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  people  of  Virginia, 
throui:h  their  representatives  assembled 
in  Williamsburg,  adopted  a  Bill  of  Rights 
drafted  by  George  Mason  which  indi- 
cated the  kind  of  government  that  Vir- 
ginians desired  to  be  established  in  what 
had  become  13  free  and  independent 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  reprint  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  7,  1961.  entitled 
'"nie  Origin  and  Metuolng  of  Virginia's 
Declaration  of  Rights." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  know,  my  roots 


go  back  to  colonial  Virginia  and  I  love  the 
history  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation 
uixin  which  subsequent  generations  in  a 
period,  brief  as  the  life  of  nations  go, 
have  built  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as 
the  freest,  nation  in  the  world.  I  take 
pardonable  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  had 
an  ancestor  at  Jamestown  when  repre- 
sentative government  was  established  in 
1619;  in  the  fact  that  I  had  three  an- 
cestors who  not  only  served  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  that  ratified  the  Phila- 
delphia Constitution  but  who  voted  to 
ratify  it. 

Needless  to  say,  during  my  service  in 
the  Senate  nothing  has  given  me  more 
genuine  satisfaction  than  the  privilege  of 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of 
a  unique  form  of  government  which  my 
Virginia  ancestors  helped  to  frame.  Our 
form  of  government  has  lasted  longer 
than  that  of  any  present  government  in 
the  world.  That  is  due  primarily  to  two 
facts — our  concept  of  property  as  well  as 
human  rights  is  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible — the  best  of  all  guides  for 
human  conduct.  Secondly,  a  group  of 
statesmen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  government  and  the  fundamentals 
of  personal  freedom  has  never  been 
equalled  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
drafted  a  Constitution  under  which  was 
formed  a  Federal  Government  of  limited 
and  delegated  powers  with  all  others  re- 
served to  sovereign  States  or  the  people 
thereof. 

That  Constitution — undoubtedly  the 
greatest  instnunent  ever  struck  off  by 
the  hand  and  purpose  of  num — is  the 
liighest  law  of  our  land  on  property  rights 
as  well  as  human  righta,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Federal  Qovenunent.  It  gave  full 
protection  to  the  acquisition,  possession, 
and  enjoyment  of  private  property.  Un- 
like the  French  Revolution,  there  was 
nothing  in  our  Revolution  against  Great 
Britain  that  Involved  equality  of  property 
ownership.  Our  equality  was  a  human 
right  in  the  eyes  of  our  Creator  and  be- 
fore all  courts  of  Justice.  A«  to  i^-ivately 
owned  property,  we  definitely  included 
that  as  an  inaliaiable  right  under  the 
general  category  of  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  only  right  our  Constitution  gave 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent  to  take  privately 
owned  property  was  for  public  use  upon 
payment  of  just  compensation.  Now,  we 
are  being  told  by  supporters  of  title  IV 
of  the  Senate  civil  rights  bill  that  Con- 
srress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination In  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  house 
or  vacant  land  intended  for  housing  any- 
where In  the  country.  No  one  claims 
that  power  is  in  the  original  Instrument 
And.  of  course,  no  advocate  of  the  power 
is  pro[>06inK  a  coi^tltutional  amendment 
because  the  thrust  of  this  bill  la  political. 
There,  of  course,  would  be  no  political 
advantage  from  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. So,  here  is  the  subterfuge  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  told  the  House  com- 
mittee: 

To  me.  It  Is  clear  that  the  14th  Amendment 
gives  the  Congress  the  power  to  address  Itself 
to  the  vindications  of  what  Is,  in  substance, 
the  freedom  to  live. 

As  Juliet's  nurse  said  to  Juliet.  "God 
save  the  mark."    In  the  first  place,  the 
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14ih  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
States  and  those  ofBdally  acting  for 
them.  Nothlnff  In  that  amendment  waa 
Intended  to  deal  with  the  sale  or  lease 
by  an  Individual  of  privately  owned  prop- 
erty. It  was  propoaed  just  a  few  years 
after  the  Clvn  War.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  so  well  said : 

The  tnulltlona  and  habits  of  centvulw  were 
not  Intended  to  be  overthrown  when  that 
Amendment  waa  paaaed. 

And  what  a  farce  to  say  that  if  any 
material  In  a  home  crossed  a  Sta,te  line, 
the  subsequoit  transfer  of  that  home 
from  one  person  to  another,  Is  Interstate 
cfxnmerce  over  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  ctaitrol.  I  agree  with  our 
minority  leader.  Senator  Disxsxn,  who 
said:  I 

If  aayoo*  can  show  ma  that  a  hoiiaa  which  • 
la  attached  to  a  piece  or  land  la  in  interstate 
oonunerce,  I  will  eat  the  chimney. 

Title  IV  of  S.  3296  Is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional and  so  Is  the  amended  version 
passed  by  the  House.  For  the  Senate  to 
adopt  any  part  of  title  IV  will  be  an  open 
Invitation  to  a  subsequent  Congress  to 
adopt  the  entire  section  as  originally 
written. 

We  are  presented  with  a  clear  analogy 
to  a  bill  of  last  year  that  sought  to  repeal 
our  State  rlght-to-work  law.  That  bQl 
was  dearly  unconstitutional  and  It  was 
Inconsistent  with  a  sound  public  policy. 
There  were  those  in  the  Senate  who  felt 
that  an  efr<Kt  to  defeat  that  bill  would 
be  futile,  I  shall  always  rejoice  In  the 
fact  that  I  helped  to  organize  a  nonparti- 
san group  who  agreed  to  discuss  at  length 
that  bill.  Two  efforts  were  made  to  shut 
off  that  debate  but  under  the  leadership 
of  our  distinguished  minority  leader  both 
of  those  efforts  were  Ineffectual.  In  that 
fight,  we  had  the  active  support  of  Sen- 
ators fvpresentlng  States  which  had  no 
State  right-to-work  laws  but  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  private 
entenvlse  within  the  framework  of  con- 
stltuttonal  liberty. 

As,  I  have  said,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment has  lasted  longer  than  any  present 
government  in  the  world. 

How  long  will  It  last? 

Asked  a  British  writer  of  James  Russell 
Lowell. 
So  long — 

He  replied^ 

as  the  Ideas  and  ideals  of  those  who  knade 
America  remain  dominant. 

If  those  who  believe  that  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  personal  freedom  Is 
the  gradual  erosion  of  our  Constitution, 
will  unite  In  OMMSltlon  to  title  IV  of  S. 
SS99  no  bill  with  any  part  of  that  title 
in  It  will  be  passed  at  this  session  of  the 
Senate.  I  appeal,  to  all  coUeagues  who 
believe  In  constitutional  government  to 
join  with  me  In  that  fight. 

BXRXBIT    1 

[From  the  CoKoanaiONAi,  Ricokd, 
July  7. 1961) 
Tta  Ouotif  um  ItBamKa  of  VaanoA's  Dic- 
uuunoR  or  RxoRra — Ammaa  rr  SxHatok 

ROBDTSOir 

Mr.  Taucadqk.  Mr.  Prealdent,  on  July 
Fourth  the  erudite  and  articulate  junior 
Saaatcr  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rommnatt]  de- 


livered a  significant,  timely,  and  appropriate 
Independence  Day  aidress  at  Shad  v.  ell,  ";.i.— 
the  birthplace  of  the  revered  author  of  our 
immortal  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Devoted  to  the  topic 
"The  Origin  and  Manning  of  Virginia's  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,"  It  waa  an  oration  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eloquence  and  scholarship 
characteristics  of  the  able  and  respected 
Senator  and  worthy  9f  the  solemn  occasion  of 
our  Natldb's   185th  annlversairy. 

The  Senator  traced  with  authority  and 
perception  the  origins  of  our  heritage  of 
government,  which  derives  Its  power  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  performed 
a  notable  public  sefvlce  In  delineating  the 
modem-day  distortions  which  have  devel- 
oped In  the  meaning  of  the  term  "equal"  as 
used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  subsequently  employed  In 
the  dubiously  ratified  14th  amendment. 
His  Irrefutable  conclusions  demonstrate 
beyond  question  hoW  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment on  which  tills  Nation  was  founded 
has  been  twisted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  advocates  of  force  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

This  address  deserves  a  prominent  place 
among  the  historical  papers  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  it  be  printed  herewith  In  the 
body  of  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoao,  as 
follows : 

"th«  origin  and  keanino  or  vibginia's 

OKCLAaAnpN  or  aioBTs 

"(R«markB  of  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robkbtsok 

at  Shadwell,  Va.,  JiUy  4,  1961) 

"On  June  12,  1776,  a  Virginia  Convention, 
aaaembled  in  WUUaaisburg.  adopted  a  dec- 
laration of  rights  w^lch  bad  been  prepared 
by  a  senior  statesman  and  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  George  Mason. 
Included  in  the  confvention  that  voted  for 
the  adoption  of  that  declaration  were  Bd- 
mund  Pendleton,  BdSnund  Randolph,  James 
Madison,  Patrick  HSniy,  and  most  of  the 
other  Virginia  leadeif  of  that  period. 

"In  a  recent  celeHratlon  of  that  historic 
anniversary,  an  Engltah  historian.  Dr.  Arnold 
J.  Toynbee,  said  thajt  various  20th  century 
revolutions  'display,  unmistakably  their 
origins  in  the  parent  revolution  In  this  coun- 
try' and  indicated  that  they  would  have 
had  Jefferson's  approval.  Commenting  upon 
that  misunderstanding  of  American  his- 
tory, the  diatlngulahed  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader  said  in  the  leading  edi- 
torial on  June  13:  'jeSerson  waa  a  revolu. 
tionary,  but  it  la  preposterous  to  suggest 
that  his  revolution  Of  1776,  led  by  men  of 
literacy,  sound  education  and  deep  political 
tradition,  in  any  wa^  is  to  be  equated  with 
the  chaos  of  the  Congo  or  the  new  tyrannies 
of  Castro's  Cuba.' 

"There  is  a  widespread  misunderstanding 
in  this  country  of  tim»  meaning  of  the  word 
'equal.'  tliat  was  u^ed  by  Mason  In  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rlgh*  and  next  by  Jefferson 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  an 
even  more  widespread  misunderstanding  of 
the  meaning  of  our  r^reaentatlve  democracy 
among  the  UUteratar  millions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Therefore,  no  place  could  be  more 
fitting  than  the  birt^iplace  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson; no  time  mors  appropriate  than  the 
anniversary  of  the  a<loptlon  of  his  Immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  discuss  the 
origin  and  meaning  cf  Virginia's  Declaration 
of  Rights,  usually  referred  to  as  VirginU's 
BtU  of  Rights. 

"Students  of  Virgfciia  history  will  recaU 
that  the  declaration  of  rights  contained 
16  paragraphs.  Tlm»  will  not  permit  me  to 
quote  them  all,  nor  Is  that  necessary  for  a 
discussion  of  their  origin  and  meaning  since 
the  first  a  sections  stated  the  essence  of 
the  form  of  government  that  members  of 
the  convention  sougftt  to  establish  and  the 


other  14  were  merely  corollaries  explaining 
in  greater  detail  the  fundamental  prlnoi. 
pies  of  personal  freedom  and  the  right  of 
self-government. 

"George  Mason,  the  author  of  our  Bill  or 
Rights,  knew  the  Bible,  the  original  souttw 
of  all  law  that  recogniaee  human  rights, 
the  principles  of  democracy  as  enunciated  bj 
Pericles  s<$ma  460  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  principles  of  natural  law  u 
enunciated  by  Cicero  some  60  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  He  also  drew  ilbsrsUy 
upon  established  British  principles  ol  free- 
dom commencing  with  the  revision  of  th« 
Magna  Carta  in  1315.  Referring  to  the 
sources  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights, 
a  distinguished  Virginia  scholar  and  his- 
torian. Dr.  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  son  of  Presi- 
dent John  Tyler,  said  in  his  'Histoiy  of 
Virginia,'  publUhed  In  1924? 

■■  'As  regard  the  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights,  It  not  only  contained  all  that  was 
valuable  in  Magna  Carta  in  1216,  the  Petl- 
tlon  of  Rights  In  1638  written  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  the  BUI  of  Rights  In  1689,  written 
by  the  great  Lord  Somers,  but  It  constituted 
also  the  most  complete  statement  of  the 
principles  of  government.  Thus  Its  first  and 
second  sections  expressed  t;he  Idea  of  the 
democracy  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  revolution,  the  first  declaring  "the 
equal  rights  of  all  men,  by  nature,  to  free- 
dom and  Independence"  and  their  inalienable 
claim  to  the  "enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  prop- 
erty, and  happiness;"  and  the  second,  declar- 
ing that  "all  power  is  vested  In,  and  conse- 
quently derived  from,  the  people;  that  magis- 
trates are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and 
at  all  times  amenable  to  them."  While  these 
sections  really  stated  nothing  that  had  not 
been  tacitly  recognized  ever  since  the  de- 
thronement of  Jamee  11  by  people  of  English 
descent  everywhere,  the  old  form,  depleting 
the  king  as  "the  fountain  of  authority"  had 
been  kept  up  In  all  legal  and  political  litera- 
ture In  England  and  America.  Now  for  the 
first  time,  fact  and  form  were  brought  to- 
gether in  official  papers.  Rights  began  with 
Nature,  and  not  as  concessions  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  the  people,  not  the  king,  became 
the  open  and  acknowledged'  source  of 
authority." 

"Section  1  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights  reads  as  follows: 

"  "That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free 
and  Independent,  and  have  certain  Inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  s 
state  of  aoclety.  they  cannot,  by  any  com- 
pact, deprive  or  divest  their  poeterity;  name- 
ly, the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  prop- 
erty, and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happlnes* 
and  safety.' 

"The  fundamental  principles  of  the  eacred- 
ness  of  human  life  and  of  the  right  to  acquire 
and  possess  property  are  to  be  found  In  the 
Ten  Commandants  wtuch  God  gave  to  Moeet 
on  Mount  Sinai  some  1,500  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Moees  In  Deuteronomy  en- 
larged upon  those  10  fundamental  principles 
including  this  Instruction  to  the  Judges  of 
the  courts  which  be  eetablished ; 

"  Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren, 
and  Judge  righteotialy  between  every  man 
and  ills  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  Is 
With  him.  Te  shall  not  respect  persons  In 
judgment,  but  ye  shall  bear  the  small  as 
well  as  the  great;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
the  face  of  man.' 

"And  all  students  of  the  Bible  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  frequent  references  in  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  to  property 
rights — condemnation  by  the  Prophet  of  the 
Illegal  Uking  by  King  Ahab  of  Nabotb't 
vineyard  being  an  outstanding  example. 

"Among  exponents  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, none  had  a  greater  influence  upon  Ms- 
son  than  the  eminent  English  philosopher, 
John  Locke. 

"Locke  vraa  the  political  theorist  of  the 
MarUn   Luther   Reformation.    Be   strongly 
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objected  to  the  doctrine  of  royal  preroga- 
tives based  upon  the  so-called  'Divine  Bight 
of  Kings.'  Instead,  L>ocke  expounded  the 
belief  that  indivldtials,  by  means  of  a  social 
compact,  formed  a  body  politic,  giving  up 
their  personal  right  to  Interpret  and  ad- 
minister the  law  of  nature  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  that  their  natural  rights  to  life. 
liberty,  and  property  would  be  preserved. 
Wben  injustices  became  obvious,  the  people 
might  resist  the  civil  authority.  There  was 
need  of  rebellion.  Locke  stated,  whenever 
the  government  endeavored  to  invade  the 
property  of  the  subject  and  to  make  Itself 
the  'arbitrary  disposer  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
or  fortunes  of  the  people.'  This  right  of 
revolution  he  qualified  in  two  ways.  Force 
wu  not  to  be  used  except  in  the  most  seri- 
ous cases.  And  only  the  majority  could 
overthrow  the  government. 

"Mason  also  drew  upon  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  equal  rights  when  he  wrote  Into  the 
firtt  section  of  our  BUI  of  Rights,  'All  men 
ere  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent 
and  have  certain  Inherent  rights  •  •  • 
namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing 
property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happl- 
neec  and  safety.' 

"All  the  members  of  that  convention  knew 
that  the  equality  referred  to  in  the  Virginia 
BUI  of  Rights  related  to  the  Inherent  rights 
that  were  specified — life,  liberty  with  a 
means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property 
and  pursuing  happiness  and  safety.  It  was 
otfly  18  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Bill  of  Rights  that  Jefferson  presented 
blB  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia, 
to  members  of  which  copies  of  the  Virginia 
draft  of  Mason's  BUI  of  Rights  had  been 
•ent.  He  shortened  and  paraphrased  the 
Mason  statement  but,  in  the  opinion  of  John 
Adams,  the  Continental  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend to  change  its  meaning.  That  great  son 
of  Massachusetts,  Jefferson's  opponent  for 
the  Presidency,  but  In  later  years  his  warm- 
est friend,  waa  on  the  committee  selected 
to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Indei>endence. 
When  his  wife  In  Boston  heard  that  he  had 
itgned  a  declaration  saying,  'all  men  are 
created  equal,'  she  promptly  wrote  him  that 
be  knew  that  was  not  true,  to  which  Adams 
replied:  "Tou  don't  understand  what  we 
meant.  All  we  meant  to  say  was  that  aU 
men  are  bom  men  and  not  some  men  and 
•ome  whales. '  Tears  later,  after  observing 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Adams  wrote  John  Taylor  of  Virginia: 

■"Inequalities  are  a  peu-t  of  the  natural 
lilstory  of  man.  I  believe  that  none  but 
Helvetlus  will  affirm,  that  all  children  are 
bom  with  equal  genius. 

"  "niat  all  men  are  born  to  equal  rights 
1»  true.  Every  being  has  a  right  to  his  own, 
u  clear,  as  moral,  as  sacred,  as  any  other 
being  has.  This  Is  as  indubitable  as  a  moral 
government  In  the  universe.  But  to  teach 
that  all  men  are  l>om  with  equal  powers  and 
faculties,  to  equal  Influence  in  society,  to 
equal  property  and  advantages  through  life, 
1»  as  gross  a  fraud,  as  glaring  an  Imposition 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  ever  was 
practiced  •  •  •  by  the  self-styled  phUoso- 
phers  of  the  French  Revolution,  For  honor's 
«ke.  Mr  Taylor,  for  truth  and  virtue's  sake. 
let  American  philosophers  and  poUtlclans 
despise  u.' 

"The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
public  school  segregation  cases  of  1954,  the 
aiulupUcity  of  so-called  clvU  rights  bills 
introduced  In  the  Congress  all  testlfv  to  the 
current  misconception  of  the  term" 'equal.' 

"In  commenting  on  the  word  'equality,' 
Hon.  R.  Carter  Pittman,  of  Georgia,  a  dis- 
^'^^hed  constitutional  authority,  said: 

.™.J?°  °°®  ^^°  helped  to  write  It  or  who 
TOted  to  adopt  It  ever  asserted  the  doctrine 
™  numan  equality  either  before  or  after 
;^iy  4.  1T76.  but  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, like  the  Constitution,  has  "taken 


on  new  meaning"  by  the  application  of  "new 
philosophy"  and  "niodern  authority"  — such, 
for  Instance,  as  the  Swedish  Socialist  Myrdal. 

"The  Influence  which  Locke's  philosophy 
had  upon  Mason  is  evident  not  only  In  the 
first  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  but 
also  In  the  second  and  third  sections.  They 
are  as  follows: 

"  'ri 

"  "That  all  power  Is  vested  In,  and  conse- 
quently derived  from,  the  people,  that  mag- 
istrates are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and 
at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

"  "in  ' 

"  'That  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be.  In- 
stituted for  the  common  Benefit.  Protection, 
and  Security,  of  the  People,  Nation,  or  Com- 
munity; of  all  the  various  Modes  and  Forms 
of  Government  that  is  best,  which  Is  capable 
of  producing  the  greatest  Degree  of  Happi- 
ness and  Safety,  and  Is  most  effectually  se- 
cured against  the  Danger  of  Mal-adminlstra- 
tlon;  and  that,  whenever  any  Government 
shall  be  found  Inadequate  or  contrary  to 
these  PurpKases,  a  Majority  of  the  Community 
hath  an  Indubitable,  unalienable,  and  Inde- 
feasible Right,  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  It, 
In  such  Manner  as  shall  be  Judged  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  Weal.' 

"Although  the  writings  of  Locke  and  of 
other  noteworthy  men  greatly  influenced 
Mason,  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was.  by  no 
means,  a  mere  repetition  of  another's  ideas. 
Admittedly,  Mason  "was  not  a  discoverer  in  a 
wholly  unexplored  field.  However,  according 
to  a  former  Member  of  Congress  from  Fair- 
fax County,  Hon.  R.  Walton  Moore.  'No  one 
will  deny  that  he  exhibited  astontahing  origi- 
nality in  what  cannot  t>e  regarded  as  other 
than  a  great  creative  achievement.' 

"For  example.  Mason  was  familiar  with 
the  English  BUI  of  Rights  of  1689,  But 
that  instrument  was  largely  retrospective. 
The  English  BUI  o(  Rights  contained  little 
or  no  thought  of  popular  government,  for 
It  left  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  unim- 
paired and  the  authority  of  Parliament  be- 
yond any  great  control  by  the  people. 

"The  work  of  Mason  applied  the  prlnclplee 
of  freedom,  eqtiallty,  and  the  social  compact 
to  local  politics  and  gave  them  a  new  mean- 
ing in  the  American  application  of  a  gov- 
ernment, to  which  the  people  had  delegated 
certain  powers,  reserving  all  others  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  sovereign  States. 

"A  fundamental  principle  of  a  representa- 
tive democracy  la  contained  in  section  4, 
which  reads: 

"  "That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  of  privi- 
leges from  the  oommunlty,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  public  services;  which,  not  being 
descendible,  nelthes  ought  the  offices  of  mag- 
istrate, legislator,  ot  Judge,  to  be  hereditary.' 

"Such  thinking  derives  its  origin  from  Per- 
icles who  in  his  famotis  Tuneral  Oration' 
stated   this   principle   as   follows: 

"  "If  we  look  to  tl^e  laws,  they  afford  equal 
Justice  to  all  In  th»lr  private  dlflerencee;  If 
to  social  standing,  advancement  in  public 
life  fails  to  reputation  for  capacity,  class 
considerations  not  being  aUowed  to  Interfere 
with  merit,  nor  again  does  poverty  bar  the 
way,  if  a  man  Is  able  to  serve  the  state,  he 
is  not  hindered  by  the  obscurity  of  his  con- 
dition.' 

"Mason,  like  our  other  forefathers,  had 
seen  the  numerous  abuses  which  restUted 
from  hereditary  political  offices,  ncrtably  the 
succession  of  kings.  These  early  Americans, 
many  oC  whom  like  James  Madison  and  Pat- 
rick Henry,  were  not  large  landowners,  were 
determined  that  the  elevation  of  anyone  to 
a  position  of  authority  must  depend  not  on 
ancestry  but  on  merit.  And  who  should  be 
the  Judge  of  merit  but  the  people  them- 
selves? 

"The  precautions  which  Mason  insisted 
upon  were  later  Incorporated  by  Madison  In 
article  1,  section  0  of  the  Constitution:  'No 


title  of  nobUlty  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States:  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  of  prolit  or  trust  under  them,  shaU, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title,  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign   state.' 

"I  will  pass  over  a  number  of  the  sections 
of  the  declaration  which  contain  provisions 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
m  the  Constitution,  framed  by  Jamee  Madi- 
son. In  fact,  he  succeeded  in  having  incor- 
porated in  the  PhUadelphla  Constitution  all 
of  the  essential  provisions  of  government  to 
be  found  in  the  16  paragraphs  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Declaration. 

"The  14th  section  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  Is  not  the  work  of  Mason  but  was 
added  by  the  Virginia  Convention.    It  reads: 

"  'That  the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform 
government;  and,  therefore,  that  no  gov- 
ernment separate  from,  or  Independent  of, 
the  Government  of  Virginia,  ought  to  be 
erected  or  established  within  the  Umits 
thereof.' 

"Apparently  this  section  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  those  delegates  who  were  con- 
cerned over  the  situation  in  Virginia's  west- 
ern territory.  It  extended  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  Virginia  claimed  title  to  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

"It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  relationship 
between  section  14  and  the  thinking  of  those 
delegates  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1788  who  objected  to  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
Government  thereby  created  would  engtxlf 
the  States  with  a  tyranny  not  dlssimUar  to 
that  of  George  III.  The  foresight  and  de- 
termination of  men  like  Mason  and  Madi- 
son establiahed  our  Central  Government  as 
one  of  limited  powers  and  emphaUcaUy  af- 
firmed this  position  with  the  iOth  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that: 

•  'The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  tlie  States 
respectively,   or  to  the  people.' 

"In  section  16  Mason  contends: 

"  'That  no  free  Government,  or  the  Bleaa- 
ing  of  Liberty  can  be  preserved  to  any  Peo- 
ple but  by  a  firm  Adherence  to  Justice,  Mod- 
eration, Temperance,  Frugality,  and  Virtue, 
and  by  Frequent  Recurrence  to  fundamental 
Principles.' 

"Here,  perhaps,  we  find  his  strongest  em- 
phasis upon  the  principles  of  morality  which 
are  expressed  in  the  Bible.  And  evidentiy 
Mason  had  the  Bible  In  inind  when  he  caUed 
for  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principlea." 

"FinaUy,  16th  section  declared: 

"  "That  Religion,  or  the  Duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  Mannar  of  dis- 
charging it.  can.  b«  directed  only  by  Reason 
and  Conviction,  not  by  Force  or  Violence; 
and  therefore.  aU  Men  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  free  exercise  of  Religion,  according  to 
the  Dictates  of  Conscience;  and  that  It  Is 
the  mutual  Duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian 
Forbearance,  Love,  and  Charity,  towards 
each  other.' 

"Mason's  original  wording  had  provided 
for  'religious  toleration.'  We  owe  it  to  the 
efforts  of  James  Madison,  who,  at  but  36 
years  of  age,  suggested  that  Mason's  wording 
in  the  original  draft  should  be  broadened 
into  a  statement  asserting  freedom  of  con- 
science. 

"George  Mason's  Declaration  of  Rights  if 
particularly  slgiUflcaut  because  its  princi- 
ples. In  large  measure,  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Its  BlU  of  Rights,  and  most 
State  constitutions. 

Drawing  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  experi- 
ence In  government  of  civilised  nations  and 
applying  those  precedents  to  a  new  theory 
of  government  'of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people,'  George  Mason  and  his 
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coworker*  provided  for  lu  the  priceless  prin- 
ciples of  oonstltutlonal  liberty  in  a  unique 
system  of  private  enterprise.  In  a  brief  span 
as  compared  to  the  000  years  of  the  city- 
state  of  Atbens.  400  years  of  tbe  Roman 
■mpire,  we  ttave  become  botb  tbe  richest 
and  tbe  freest  nation  of  tbe  world. 

"All  this  heritage  is  now  threatened — from 
without  by  the  forces  of  communism,  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons,  and  at  home  by  those 
who  woiild  abandon  the  ancient  landmarks, 
set  by  our  fathers,  and  take  us  down  the 
road  to  socialism.  We  may  survive  a  nuclear 
attack.  But  we  cannot  survive,  any  better 
than  Athens  and  Rome,  moral  degeneration 
and  the  abandonment  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples.   For  as  Daniel  Webster  said: 

"  "Who  shall  reconstruct  tbe  fabric  of  de- 
molished government?  Who  shall  rear  again 
the  well  proportioned  columns  of  constitu- 
tional liberty?  Who  shall  frame  together 
the  skillful  architecture  which  unltee  na- 
tional sovereignty  with  State  rights,  Individ - 
iial  security,  and  public  prosperity?  No,  If 
these  coliunns  fall,  tbey  will  be  raised  not 
again.  Like  tbe  Collseimi  and  the  Parthe- 
non, they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a 
melancholy^nomortallty.  Bitterer  tears,  how- 
ever, will  flow  over  them,  than  were  ever 
shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Ore- 
cian  art;  for  they  will  be  the  renuiants  of  a 
more  gloriotis  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome 
ever  saw,  tbe  edifice  of  constitutional  Amer- 
ican liberty.' " 
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SUPEEISONIC   TRANSPORT   A   DUBI- 
OUS VENTURE 

Mr.  8YMINQTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  Increasing  apprehension  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters,  about  the  na- 
ture oi  the  p<dlcte8  and  programs '  inci- 
dent to  the  planned  supersonic  transport, 
at  the  time  additional  money  was  re- 
quested for  this  airplane,  some  of  us 
recommended  on  the  floor  last  week  that 
the  matter  proceed  more  slowly;  and 
even  though  we  were  not  successful  in 
reducing  the  mcmey  requested.  It  is  hoped 
the  result  of  this  dlscusslolTi  will  be  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  this  pro- 
gram, before  the  hundreds  of  millions 
already  appropriated  for  its-  design,  and 
possible  production,  runs  Into 'many  bil- 
lions. 

In  this  connection,  a  thought-provok- 
inff  recent  editorial  published  in^  the 
Washington  Star,  entitled  "Superacxiic 
Transport  a  Dubious  Venture,"  says 
much  that  was  on  our  minds. 

The  editorial  states: 

In  the  words  of  B.  S.  O.  Lundberg.  direc- 
tor-general of  tbe  Aeronautical  Beaearcb  In- 
stitute at  Sweden,  "Supereonlo  air  travel  bas 
become  a  dangerous  and  costly  race  for  In- 
ternational prestige,  neither  necessary  nor 
very  Important  or  profltable." 

The  editorial  then  closes  with  the  fol- 
kmlncr  pertinent  observation : 

Before  the  final  decisions  sre  made,  the 
whole  prc^wsltloii  needs  a  bard,  last  look. 

To  this  we  agree  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  edltoilal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

Aug.  14,  1068] 

Oarmaaomc  TUMrapoar  a  Duwoua  Vbmtubk 

within  a  few  weeks,  American  industry 

must  submit  final  bids  and  speclflcattona  on 

tbe  supsrsonlc  traqsport  aliplane.    Oorem- 


ment  contracts  to  toulld  the  airframe  and  Jet 
engines  will  be  awarded  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  l8  a  project  tlie  taxpayer  should  view 
with  more  than  a  little  Interest,  if  not  ap- 
prehension, for  its  «OBt  Is  coming  out  of  his 
pocketbook  and  th»  price  tag  Is  eecalatlng. 
The  SST  started  out  at  a  $1  bllUon  level. 
Uncle  Sam.  back  In  1960,  was  wlUlng  to 
pick  up  half  the  oost.  Now.  according  to 
General  Jewel  Cj/  Haxwell.  director  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency's  SST  program',  the 
cost  "may  exceed  $4  bUllon."  And  the  fed- 
eral government's  ihare  looks  closer  to  90 
percent.  Industry  »iay  repay  the  cost  some 
day,  but  no  one  is  sure  Just  when. 

The  events  surrounding  the  SST  clearly 
demonstrate  that  tbls  program  now  Is  being 
moved  by  extraordinary  pressures,  some 
rather  remote  from  the  original,  simple  no- 
tion of  getting  passsngera  from  New  York  to 
Europe  at  1.800  mites  per  hour.  The  com- 
panies with  an  Interest  In  multl-bllllon- 
dollar  contracts  are  understandably  enthusi- 
astic. But  advocates  also  have  moved  the 
argument  to  the  higher  levels  of  Interna- 
tional rivalry  and  tije  cold  war. 

The  SST  is  America's  answer  to  the  Con- 
corde, a  planned  arltleh-Prench  transport 
capable  of  1,450  milts  per  hour,  due  for  air- 
line service  in  1971.  It  also  Is  our  rlpoete  to 
Soviet  plans  for  a  similar  supersonic  air- 
liner, the  Tupolev  1*4,  production  date  still 
vague.  To  be  sure,  Bovlet  commercial  com- 
petition remains  almost  invisible  today: 
Aeroflot  serves  only  one  city  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Havana,  and  the  Victorian  decor 
on  Ite  planes  has  been  a  standing  Joke  In  the 
industry.  But  this  does  not  deter  SST  ad- 
vocates from  dragging  in  the  "cold  war- 
argument. 

The  SST.  In  fact,  has  become  a  symbol  of 
national  prestige.  A  pledge  to  build  it  was 
written  Into  the  DeSiocratlc  Party  platform 
two  years  ago.  President  Johnson  thU  year 
has  declared  he  wqpts  an  SST  second  to 
none.  It  Is  widely  aUted  that  U  we  do  not 
produce  such  a  planej  American  leadership  In 
the  aircraft  Industry  vrtll  sustain  a  loss  of 
face  from  which  It  could  not  recover. 

Perhape  It  U  Impossible  to  back  away  from 
the  altuaUon.  But  the  American  pubUc  Is  at 
least  entitled  to  know  what  kind  of  mare's 
nest  this  rivalry  hai  got  us  into,  and  the 
hazards  that  must  bf  faced.  As  floor  debate 
indicated  last  week,  $ome  senators  entertain 
grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
program. 

Flying  at  1,800  mllte  an  hour  is  not  almply 
a  question  of  building  a  conventional  Jet 
with  more  powerful  engines.  The  problems 
mulUply  to  a  frightening  degree,  and  they 
Include  imponderablss  not  only  in  engineer- 
ing but  in  economics,  airport  congestion,  the 
health  of  crews  and  passengers,  sonic  booms, 
and  even  consumer  psychology. 

The  increased  spee^  will  bring  a  huge  rise 
in  the  surface  temperature  of  the  SST's  fxise- 
lage  for  example,  reaching  600  degrees.  The 
effects  In  the  FAA's  words,  will  cause  "severe 
stresses  to  develop  between  the  hot  external 
and  cool  Internal  structxire."  The  SST  will 
m  fact  grow  one  look  in  length  during  the 
heating  process  on  each  flight. 

To  get  rid  of  Internal  heat  from  other 
sources,  some  ingenious  solutions  are  being 
put  forth.  The  B-10  bomber  carried  dry 
Ice.  but  there  wont  tie  room  for  this  aboard 
the  passenger  plane,  so  engineers  siiggest 
using  tbe  plane's  fuel  as  a  coolant  inside  the 
fuselage,  a  proposal  tfcat  has  caused  under- 
standable uneaalnesB  among  some  observers. 
The  very  high  altitude  and  speed  means 
the  plane  will  operats.  In  General  Maxwell's 
words,  m  a  "thoroughly  hostile  environment 
which  so  far  has  bees  penetrated  by  only  a 
limited  number  of  Air  Force  and  NASA 
aircraft." 

One  of  the  hazards  pot  much  talked  about 
U  radUtlon.  Dr.  Kur«  Hohenemser,  professor 
of    aerospace    engineering    at    Washington 


University,  notes  that  the  dose  rate  tttm 
cosmic  radiation  reaches  a  maximum  at  ai«3 
70.000  feet.  In  an  SST  at  this  altitudetS! 
crew  would  soak  up  radlaUon  during  a  v'mvi 
fUghto  equal  to  the  maximum  annual  do» 
recommended  for  workers  In  nuclear  poym 
plants.  "It  would  seem  appropriate  ■  he 
quleUy  observes,  "not  to  expose  youm, 
stewardesses  to  such  high  radiation  doJZ 
and  to  select  the  flight  crew  from  middle, 
aged  Individuals  who  do  not  expect  anv  m™. 
offspring."  '     "" 

The  lack  of  maneuverability  of  the  SST  U 
another  worry.  At  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  this  plane  wUl  need  an  estimated  loo 
miles  of  space  to  make  a  turn  away  ttZ 
threatening  air  turbulence. 

The  hoetile  environment  at  70  000  feet  ii 
implacable.  It  will  not  tolerate  flaws  m  th« 
fuselage.  The  outside  skin  of  the  plane  wiu 
be  hot  enough  to  cook  a  chicken  while  the 
inside,  inchee  away,  is  only  70  degrees  u 
cabin  pressure  faUs  at  this  altitude,  tbe  dm. 
sengers  cannot  survive;  in  a  matter  of  sec 
onds  their  blood  boils  in  their  veins  Th« 
system  must  be  failure-proof. 

Let's  aasume  the  engineers  can  solve  these 
matters.  There  remain  others.  The  sonic 
boom  is  a  factor  that  cannot  be  ignored  and 
.^^^'""y  increases  with  the  size  of  plane 
(The  SST  will  be  about  the  length  of  a  foot- 
baU  field.)  NASA  research  Indicates  any 
turn  at  supersonic  speed  intensifies  tlie 
boom;  fighter  plane  turns  have  increased  the 
intensity  as  much  as  fourfold.  There  is  also 
a  phenomenon  called  the  "superboom" 
Which  occurs  when  a  plane  U  accelerated  to 
supersonic  ^>eeds.  To  avoid  disturbing  the 
public,  It  is  now  planned  to  fly  the  SST  100 
milee  at  modest  speeds,  presumably  out  to 
sea.  before  crackmg  the  barrier. 

The  arguments  being  put  forth  to  support 
the  SST  on  an  economy  basis  are  curious. 
Because  it  goee  so  fast,  we  are  told,  one  plane 
could  make  a  couple  of  round  trips  to  Europe 
daUy,  thereby  amortizing  iu  huge  cost  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

But  the  SST  win  arrive  on  the  scene  in 
1974  at  a  time  when  other  highly  competitive 
planes,  with  far  cheaper  rates,  wUl  be  in  serv- 
ice. Among  them  wiu  be  the  so-called 
"stretched"  jets  capable  of  carrying  250  pas- 
sengers for  an  estimated  .8  cents  per  seat 
mile  in  direct  operating  costs,  versus  2.6 
cents  for  the  SST.  There  also  wlU  be  the 
Jumbo  subsonic  C-5A.  capable  of  carrying 
750  persons.  This  latter  plane,  which  has 
been  called  an  airborne  Holland  Tunnel,«,will 
Of)erate  for  an  aatonlahlng  .6  cents  per  seat 
mile. 

Dr.  Hohenemser  concludes  that  becatise  of 
Its  high  operaUng  costs,  the  SST  will  ob- 
viously be  limited  to  wealthy  and  expense- 
account  travelers  who  go  flrst  class.  At 
present,  this  group  represents  about  eight 
percent  of  trans-Atlantic  traffic.  Is  society 
going  to  change  enough  by  1974  to  Justify  aU 
the  optimism  about  SST  revenues?  We 
doubt  It.  And  Is  this  expense-account  class 
worth  a  H  billion  investment? 

Most  of  our  major  airports  are  now  over- 
crowded. Ground  transportation  Into  olUes 
eats  up  a  large  percentage  of  time  saved  in 
air  travel.  The  C-6A  airliners  alone,  with 
their  round-trip  $150  transatlantic  fares. 
promise  to  disgorge  far  bigger  crowds  into 
the  terminals.  The  SST  will  not  only  com- 
plicate the  picture  but  give  the  control  tower 
operators  a  whole  new  set  of  headaches. 

In  the  words  of  B.  K.  O.  Lundberg,  direc- 
tor-general of  the  Aeronautical  Beserch  In- 
stitute of  Sweden,  "Supersonic  air  travel  bas 
become  a  dangerous  and  costly  race  for  Inter- 
national prestige,  neither  necessary  nor  very 
Important  or  profltable."  Before  the  final 
decisions  are  made,  the  whole  proposition 
needs  a  hard  last  look. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said: 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  put  into  the 
Rkcord"  a  few  minutes  ago  an  article  In 


;be  Sunday  Star  criticizing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prospective  development  of 
i  supersonic  airplane.  Naturally.  I  read 
tbe  article  with  great  Interest,  and  I  have 
s^mitted  it  to  experts  in  this  field. 

I  think  that  the  article  was  filled  with 
statements  that  are  nonfactual.  and  I 
just  cannot  understand  where  the  people 
who  made  the  statements  got  their  facts. 
But,  anyway.  I  Intend  to  have  an  answer 
soon  U)  all  the  questions  that  the  article 
r&ises,  which  I  intend  to  put  into  tiie 
rkord,  so  that  the  matter  will  be  under- 
stood. Congress  has  acted  on  the  plane. 
The  conference  report  on  the  indepen- 
dait  oflBces  w^as  agreed  to  today,  except 
for  one  matter,  in  which  the  research 
and  development  of  the  plane  in  ques- 
tion is  included.  But  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  do  not  wish  the  editorial  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  presented  in 
good  faith  to  go  unanswered. 


DEPARTME2Tr  OP  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows ; 

On  page  16.  line  21,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended"  to  Insert  ":  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  procurement  of  P-lllB 
ilrcraft." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  understand  this  amendment, 
it  ffould  apply  only  to  the  Navy  veniaa 
of  the  TFX  aircraft;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Only  to  the  Navy 
version,  and  only  to  making  use  of  funds 
in  the  bill  for  the  procurement  of  it,  not 
for  Its  continued  research  and  develt^- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  plane 
is  now  in  the  research  and  development 
«tage.  and  will  be  for  several  months. 
Therefore,  I  doubt  that  any  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  procurement  would 
Ik  made  until  late  next  spring.  There- 
fore, I  shall  not  interpose  any  criajectlwi 
to  the  amendment  because  it  applies  tmly 
to  the  Navy  version. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  testimony 
we  heard  was  that  the  plane  is  in  its  re- 
^ch  and  development  stage.  The 
Senator's  amendment,  as  I  see  it,  carmot 
Stop  or  hinder  that  development. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  will  not 
affect  the  continuation  of  research  and 
Mvelopment.  Only  procurement  of  the 
aircraft. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  amendment  is 
not  intended  as  such.  I  wish  to  encour- 
•se.  not  hamper  In  any  way,  the  contin- 
^  efforts  to  develop  the  plane  to  the 
^t  that  it  will  function  according  to 
«*  specifications  and  proposals. 


Mt.  JAVrrs.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows,  I  sat  in  on  the  TFX 
hearings.  I  am  a  member  of  his  sub- 
committee. There  was  never  a  finding, 
in  any  judicial  sense,  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  TFX.  The 
hearings  were  held,  and  they  were  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  important  in  show- 
ing how  administrative  discretion  was 
exercised.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  effort  to  show  there  was  gross 
abuse  of  discretion,  any  venality,  or  any- 
thing Uke  that. 

There  was  serious  disagreement  with 
the  way  to  which  the  discretion  was  exer- 
cised. I  think  that  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers, although  I  was  not  among  them, 
thought  It  was  improvidently  exercised. 
My  contention  with  respect  to  the  matter 
was  that  all  that  had  to  be  shown  was 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  used  his 
best  Judgment  and  good  faith.  He  «Q)lld 
be  wrong  as  anyone. 

What  bothers  me  and  many  other  Sen- 
atcas — ^and  the  Senator  knows  that  I  have 
hidden  motive  here,  I  am  really  trying  to 
get  something  on  record  which  will  be 
clear — Is  that  we  would  not  like  to  see 
an  amendment  adopted  without  some 
deliberation  which  represented  a  finding 
upon  this  matter.  Really,  when  we  look 
at  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  are 
we  not  always  driven  to  the  fact  that  if 
It  were  adopted  in  a  casual  way,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  feels  it  should  be,  there  would  be 
some  implication  that  we  are  making  a 
finding  and  lowering  the  boom  on  the 
TFX,  that  we  are  turning  ourselves 
against  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  remember,  the  Navy's  require- 
ment was  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
originally  planned  purchase.  The  Air 
Force  Is  proceeding  with  the  procure- 
ment of  its  tactical  flghter-bomber  ver- 
sion— the  P-1  llA.  There  is  also  research 
and  development  work  going  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  reconnaissance  and 
bomber  versions. 

This  Is  no  reflection  on  any  individual 
I  point  out  that  in  the  other  body  they 
Included  in  the  report  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

No  ftmds  are  to  l>e  programmed  for  the 
procurement  of  "hard  tooling"  or  similar  pro- 
duction equipment  In  fiscal  year  1967  until 
ample  notice  and  Information  supporting 
such  action  has  been  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  asd  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Can  the  manager  of  the 
bill  assure  us,  therefore,  that  to  accept- 
ing this  amendment  he  accepts  it  as  a 
prudent  financial  provision  rather  than 
as  a  finding  "yes"  or  "no"  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  procuPHnent  of  the  TFX  as 
an  effective  airplane  for  the  Navy? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  accept  it 
because  I  do  not  think  they  would  buy 
any  of  the  F-lllB  aircraft  out  of  anv 
funds  in  the  blU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  this  is  not  a  find- 
ing against  the  plane? 

Mr.  RUSSEJLL  of  Georgia.  Not  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor,  and  I  want  to  say 
it  is  a  finding  as  of  this  date  that  the 
■IU    .    I 


plane  should  not  be  bought.  That  la 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  funds.  That 
does  not  mean  the  plane  cannot  be  de- 
veloped. Let  research  and  development 
proceed  with  all  speed.  Bring  the  plane 
to  the  point  where  Congress  can  take  an- 
other look  at  It  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  wants  to  appropriate  money  to  buy 
the  plane. 

I  made  a  record  yesterday  that  Justi- 
fies the  position  I  took.  I  stand  on  It. 
I  am  not  condemning  the  plane  etern- 
ally as  unserviceable  or  as  one  that  will 
never  meet  the  requirements.  I  do  not 
mean  to  do  that,  but  I  mean  to  take  the 
precaution  that  the  plane  will  not  be 
purchased  out  of  funds  made  available 
for  it  until  the  Defense  Department 
comes  back  and  assures  us  that  the  plane 
has  been  developed  and  researched  and 
has  progressed  to  the  point  that  they 
know  the  plane  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill], 
with  all  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClbllan]  as  to  hlB 
purpose,  that  in  putting  forth  the  amend- 
ment we  should  understand  the  view  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  since  the 
Armed  Services  Conamittee  is  making 
this  finding.  Before  that  is  done,  I  think 
we  should  have  a  rollcall  to  understand 
the  view  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  Armed  Servicea 
Committee  has  his  own  view.  We  have 
not  had  nearly  as  lengUiy  committee 
hearings  on  this  question  as  has  the 
committee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  a  member. 

As  a  general  proposition,  fimds  are 
provided  for  research  and  development 
and  for  test  and  evaluation.  And  then 
they  are  provided  for  procurement.  That 
course  has  been  followed  as  to  this  plane. 

There  is  no  money  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
cure the  Navy  version.  There  are  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  the  Air  Force 
flghter-bomber  version,  the  F-UIA,  in 
this  bill.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  propoee 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  on  a  moot  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  from  New  York  can 
oppose  the  amendment,  but  it  will  not 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  The  Navy  is 
having  diflElculty  with  the  plane.  Every- 
body concerned  agrees  to  that.  The  Navy 
officials  and  the  Navy  pilot*  all  agree. 
The  plane  is  quite  heavy  for  landing  on 
and  taking  off  carriers. 

It  was  never  contemplated  that  the 
Navy  would  buy  a  single  F-lllB  out  of 
the  fimds  provided  in  this  bill.  There  is 
money  in  the  bill  for  the  continua- 
tion of  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  This  amendment  does  not 
touch  those  funds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
am  to  yield  some  of  my  time,  I  would  like 
to  have  some  new  arrangement  on  the 
yielding  of  time,  since  we  are  under  a 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  some  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  a  limitation. 
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Mr.  RX7SSELL  of  Oeorgla.  I  yield  5 
minute*  to  toe  SeoAtor. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  To  pursue  the  guectlon, 
I  wlBh  to  niAke  sure  this  docs  not  repre- 
sent an  aeoeptanee  by  the  Aptwoprla- 
tlons  C<Kainlttee  oX  the  propotitlon  that 
we  are  making  a  finding  ag^nat  tha  air- 
plane. This  Involves  a  oontroversy  In 
which  there  Is  an  adverse  position  on  the 
part  of  certain  pentms.  There  are  deep 
questions  involved  In  this  matter.  Z 
would  go  along  with  the  statement  that 
it  is  a  moot  question,  that  the  money 
will  not  be  appr^trlated  for  this  plane. 
If  the  Senator  would  feel  more  happy  by 
locking  It  in,  perhaps  it  should  be  locked 
In.  but  Z  would  not  want  to  be  a  i>arty  to 
that  statement  without  a  statement  that 
we  are  not  doing  this  because  we  are 
ludlag  that  the  alri>lane  la  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Iliere  Is 
considerable  feeling  that  the  plane  needs 
refining  for  Navy  purposes.  We  had 
qtdte  a  bit  of  evidence  on  that  score. 
But  Z  do  not  regard  this  as  any  finding. 
When  funds  are  requested  to  buy  the 
plane,  I  Intend,  if  Z  am  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  go  into  it  very  carefully 
to  determine  4f  the  abxraft  has  the  ca- 
pabilities to  perform  the  Navy  mission. 

B«r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

l«r.  JAVrrS.  Z  had  5  minutes  yielded 
to  me.  Z  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  tMr.  Saltonstall] 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
Z  merely  wish  to  say  that  neither  on  the 
Armed  Servlcea  Committee  nor  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  Is  there  any  Indication 
that  we  were  giving  up  the  P-lllB,  the 
Navy  version  of  the  plane.  In  other 
words,  it  was  developing  slower.  Zt  had 
many  "bugs"  In  It  and  had  not  gone  for- 
ward far  enough  so  that  we  would  spend 
money  for  the  plane,  because  It  would 
not  be  In.  the  production  line  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  So  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  practical 
to  that  It  will  not  affect  the  situation  In 
■iiy  way. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me.  it  occurs  to  me 
this  amendment  may  be  redundant.  Zf 
there  are  no  funds  efumarked  for  It,  why 
te  It  necessary  that  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment? 

_yr.  McCLEIaLAN.  Mr.  President— 
yeaWng  on  my  time — because  there  are 
•300  mllMon  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  transfer  f rwn  one  fund  to  an- 
other. Therefore,  he  could  transfer  the 
hinds  for  the  purchase  of  the  plane,  al- 
though there  Is  no  specific  apprcHirlatlon 
n>r  It. 

Ut.  TOWER.  Another  aspect  of  It 
l»— and  I  am  not  going  into  the  merits  of 
whether  Boeing  or  General  Dynamics 
should  have  gotten  the  eontract;  Z  am 
sure  some  of  the  same  problems  would 
nave  arisen  regardless  of  who  sot  It— 
we  an  trying  to  one  airplane  to  oomblne 
an  attack  ahplane,  an  Interceptor  air- 
plane, a  land-based  and  a  carrier-based 
airplane. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Zf  Z  may  yield  on 
my  time 

Mr.  JAVZTS.  No;  Z  am  yielding  to  the 
Senator  on  my  time. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  The  only  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  while  perhaps  the  con- 
cept is  in  error,  we  have  adopted  the 
concept,  we  are  proceeding  with  It,  and 
if  the  Navy  cannot  proceed  with  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  and  refine  this  plane 
for  their  uses,  they  will  have  to  start 
from  the  ground  igj  with  something  else. 

The  Navy  men  1  have  talked  to,  who 
are  involved  in  thk  matter,  want  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  weight  problem  is  not  such  that 
It  cannot  be  licked.  I  have  seen  83's 
shot  oflf  carriers  and  received  on  car- 
riers, and  the  83  is  fully  as  heavy  as  the 
P-111. 

The  PRESIDlKa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  mo^e  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say,  I  have  all 
due  regard  and  respect  for  my  distin- 
guished friend  fro^i  Arkansas,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  concern. 

Mr.  McCIiEUJV^.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  there  is 
no  interference  proposed  here  with  going 
ahead  with  the  dewelopment  of  the  plane. 
I  want  them  to  gp  ahead  and  develop 
the  plane.  There  is  no  interference 
whatsoever.  I  hope  they  will  proceed. 
Z  do  not  wish  th^n  any  harm.  Z  hope 
they  can  develop  the  plane  according  to 
the  standards  that  they  set  in  their  pro- 
curement request.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing. 

Any  contractor  might  have  had  some 
trouble,  but  the  point  is  that  the  plane 
has  not  measured  up,  up  to  this  hour, 
enid  there  is  no  nMjney  in  this  bill  spe- 
cifically provided  tor  it.  There  Is  $200 
million  not  otheiylse  specifically  ear- 
marked which  couw,  in  the  absence  of  a 
restriction,  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I 
simply  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
funds  provided  in  the  bill  that  are  not 
speciflcally  earmarked  will  not  be  so 
used. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  GeoiBia  yield  me  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  otf  Georgia.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  can  understand  why 
there  should  be  sonne  limitations  on  pro- 
curement, until  w»  are  certain  that  this 
plane  will  do  the  jpb  that  is  required  of 
it.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  wise 
for  us  to  tie  this  to  absolute  performance 
to  original  specifications,  because  I  think 
there  Is  probably  htordly  a  weapons  sys- 
tem In  exlstenoe  thAt,  in  its  final  version, 
conforms  precisely  to  original  specifica- 
tions. Zn  most  ca^es,  the  revised  speci- 
fications represent  an  improvement  in 
the  weapons  system  Involved.  As  far  as 
this  plane  is  conopmed,  I  think  some 
Improvements  havt  already  been  made 
over  the  original  specifications. 

Mr.  McCX£LLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  always  lower  the  standard.  But  I  do 
not  want  one  man  to  lower  these  stand- 
ards. I  want  Confess  to  know  what  Is 
going  on. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  referring,  nec- 
essarily, to  the  lowering  of  standards, 
but  to  the  possible  raising  of  standards. 

Mr.  McCLELLAK.  Any  time  th^ 
raise  the  standards,  I  will  withdraw  my 


amendment.    Zf  they  can  get  a  better 
plane  than  they  ordered.  Z  am  for  it 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment  they  might  find  that  if  they 
revised  the  original  ^wclfications.  they 
would  get  an  improved  aircraft. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  spite  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  aircraft,  the 
prime  contractor  has  been  meeting  pro- 
duction schedules  on  time  or  ahead  of 
time. 

Mr.  JAVZTS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  Interesting  that  the  Air  Force  hu 
found  the  plane  to  be  very  worthwhile. 
It  _  represents  a  revolutionary  concept 
which  has  been  widely  hailed  throughout 
the  world.  That  bears  out  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  anytWng 
done  along  this  line  is  a  real  milestone 
operation,  and  should  be  regarded  with 
a  certain  amount  of  patience  and  sym- 
pathy. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  in  my  judgment,  has 
the  correct  approach  to  this  matter.  I 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas:  and, 
limited  to  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  dis- 
cretionary funds  are  not  used  out  of 
order,  as  It  were,  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  ' 

Mr.  TOWER.  ■  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  unnecessary.  While 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  con- 
cern and  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  have  often  followed  his 
brilliant  leadership,  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  he  offers  is  needed. 

Probably  the  amendment  is  redundant 
because  it  leaves  a  decision  up  to  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
that  decision  already  is  the  President's, 

Certainly  the  language  calling  for  the 
aircraft  to  meet  all  "the  original"  per- 
formance capabilities  and  specifications 
is  somewhat  confusing  because  no  mili- 
tary contract  so  complex  as  this  ever  has 
or  erer  will  at  Its  conclusion  meet  all  the 
"original"  specifications.  In  fact,  the 
F-111  program  has  in  many  instances  al- 
ready improved  on  original  specifications 
and  nobody  wants  those  improvements 
dropped. 

In  addition  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  somewhat  amblguoxis  in 
its  reference  to  "procurement"  that— al- 
though I  do  not  read  this  Into  it— the 
Navy  fears  it  might  be  interpreted  a« 
banning  all  further  use  of  funds  for  the 
program  thus  bringing  to  a  most  untime- 
ly end  a  detailed  and  careful  research 
and  flight-test  program  now  underway. 
We  should  not  endanger  the  research 
program  for  the  F-lllB.  E\'erybody 
concerned  with  the  project  admits  that 
the  final  version  of  the  aircraft  Is  not 
ready,  but  everybody  concerned  is  nMk- 
Jng  progress  toward  that  goal.  The  tlmt 
for  an  assessment  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  aircraft  is  not  today,  but  when  the 
final  Navy  production  model  is  studied, 
probably  in  December. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  days  many 
press  accoimts  about  the  F-111  program. 
Alleged  shortcomings  of  the  aircraft 
have  been  pointed  out.  I  would  simply 
like  to  say  that  the  prime  contractor. 
General  Dynamics,  has  been  meeting  its 
research  and  production  schedule  on 
time  or  ahead  of  time.     Workers  and 
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technicians  on  the  Job  have  done  their 
•  jobs  well.  Some  delajrs  have  developed 
In  subcontract  items  such  as  the  engines 
snd  missile  system,  tmt  even  these  can 
not  be  unexpected  in  so  complex  a  proj- 
ect. 

The  Air  Force  is  generally  pleased  with 
Its  P-111  A  version  of  the  plane.  Antici- 
pated use  of  the  enlarged  FB-lll  as  an 
Interim  manned  bomber  and  develop- 
ment of  a  reconnaissance  version  of  the 
craft  demonstrate  the  versatility  of  the 
Air  Force  version  and  its  importance  in 
our  future  defense. 

The  Navy,  I  know  for  a  fact,  feels  it  is 
making  good  progress  on  the  P-lllB 
version  attacked  in  this  amendment. 
The  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  con- 
tractors are  entitled  to  complete  their 
development  in  orderly  fashion. 

The  often  mentioned,  so-called  weight 
problem  of  the  P-lllB  is  not  at  all  the 
concern  it  has  been  painted  in  recent 
news  reports.  I  have  seen  the  Navy  fly 
from  carriers  such  planes  as  the  A-3  and 
A-5  which  are  comparable  to  the  P-lllB 
in  weight.  And,  the  F-lliB  because  of 
its  swing-wings  can  land  almost  as  slow- 
ly as  the  old  straight-wing  fighters  of 
World  War  II.  In  comparison  with  the 
fine  F-4  aircraft  now  In  use,  the  P-lllB 
pleases  Navy  developers  because  of  Its 
longer  loiter  time  and  longer  range. 

There  is  just  no  reason  to  doom  this 
aircraft  to  an  untimely  death.  There 
are  questions  to  be  answered  and  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome.  Let  us  get  those 
answers  and  assault  those  problems  in 
the  continuing  development  of  the 
plane.  Then,  and  only  then  will  this 
Congress  or  anylxjdy  else  be  In  a  position 
to  make  a  final  judgment  on  whether  or 
not  to  procure  large  numbers  of  the  air- 
craft. 

May  I  just  add,  that  Z  always  have  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  basic  Defense 
Department  management  decision  to  de- 
velop a  plane  for  simultaneous  Air  Force 
and  Navy  use.  That  decision  has 
limited  some  characteristics  of  both  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  versions.  But,  at- 
tacking— as  this  amendment  does — the 
specifications  achieved  by  the  P-lllB 
aircraft,  does  not  accomplish  an  attack 
on  Defense  Department  judgement.  If 
the  Senate  wishes  to  deal  with  Defense 
Department  judgment  then  It  has  other, 
more  appropriate  methods. 

This  F-lUB  program,  of  research  and 
development  and  flight  test  should  be 
continued.  Let  us  not  make  Judgment 
until  the  facts  are  hi. 

The  current  amendment  will  not  af- 
fect things  one  way  or  the  other. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  articles  from 
AvlaUon  Dally  of  August  12  concerning 
Mst  estimates  on  the  P-IU,  and  that 
there  also  be  reprinted  here,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  complete  current  record, 
toe  text  of  the  remarks  and  reprints 
Offered  earlier  this  month  in  the  House 
M  Representatives  by  the  Honorable  Jim 
WaicHT,  of  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Wright  Is 
an  expert  on  this  problem,  and  I  be- 
ueve  his  views  and  material  will  be  of 
mterest  and  value  to  the  Senate. 

<r 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrotn  the  Aviation  Daily,  Aug.  12, 1966] 

ACCTTIMCT  or  OaiOXMAL  P-111    OOST  ESTIMATM 
DOWNGKASBD    BT    U.S.    OmCIALS 

Accuracy  of  the  original  coet  estimate  of 
the  P-lll  program  was  downgraded  yester- 
day by  U.S.  officials.  However,  they  said 
that  the  DOD  estimate  that  $1  billion  would 
be  sated  by  a  Joint  development  program 
was  a  fair  estlm.ate. 

The  sources  said  that  the  cost  data  on  the 
program  today  are  still  open  to  question.  In 
the  fleit  place,  they  said,  neither  Boeing  nor 
General  Dynamics  presented  cost  Information 
that  could  be  relied  on  during  the  competi- 
tion phase.  They  added  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  Pentagon  in  almost  all  Its 
large  weapons  systems  and  they  predicted  a 
lot  of  improvement  has  yet  to  be  made  in 
this  area. 

Officials  reported  that  it  was  not  until 
P-111  sale  was  made  to  the  U.K.  and  Aus- 
tralia that  per-copy  costs  became  more  con- 
crete. They  said  that  they  were  then  able 
to  obtain  guarantees  from  the  companies  so 
a  price  could  be  proposed  and  Xhey  do  not 
believe  this  has  changed  substantially  since 
being  made  12  to  15  months  ago. 

In  other  statements,  officials  revealed  that 
the  tl  bUllon  cutback  in  aviation  ordnance 
which  Secretary  McNamara  ordered  recently 
has  been  completed.  They  also  stated  that 
many  contracts  were  canceled  despite  past 
disclaimers  by  some  government  sources  that 
the  cutback  would  amount  to  only  fewer 
shifts  or  not  releasing  contracts  for  more 
goods. 

They  said  they  could  not  make  any  predic- 
tion on  the  future  of  the  aircraft  dual -basing 
Idea.  They  indicated  the  two  Air  Porce  re- 
connaissance squadrons  Jvist  returned  from 
Prance  to  the  U.S.  wlU  carry  out  the  experi- 
ment when  they  deploy  to  their  new  West 
German  basee. 


[Prom  the  Aviation  Daily,  Aug.  12,  1966] 
PB-Ul  Weapons  Systkm  "PnxT  Defined," 

An  PoBCK  PaoDUcnoN   Chizp   Rjcports 

The  PB-lll  program  is  coming  of  age  as  a 
weapons  system  and  the  RP-lll  is  under  fuU 
development  steam,  but  the  air  defense  ver- 
sion of  the  P-111  lighter  Is  atUl  Just  "•talk." 
These  stages  of  the  various  models  were  out- 
lined to  The  DaUy  by  Air  Porce  Ctol.  Alfred 
L.  Esposito,  head  of  the  P-111  production  and 
programming  branch  of  the  AP. 

The  strategic  bomber  "am  a  complete  weap- 
ons system  program  baa  been  fully  defined," 
he  said.  Including  numbers,  training,  and 
concepts  for  use.  He  decUned  to  discuss  spe- 
elflcs  because  of  secrecy,  but  it  has  been 
learned  elsewhere  that  the  AP  plans  to  estab- 
lish seven  main  PB-lli  bases  at  which  the 
KC-135  aerial  refueling  aircraft  also  will  be 
stationed.  But  ISpoalto  Indicated  the  planes, 
because  of  their  performance  characteristics, 
could  fly  from  many  locations.  Thus.  "We 
have  more  mobility  and  flexibility  In  the  PB- 
111  than  with  any  other  aircraft."  he  said. 

The  AP  plans  to  have  210  planes  in  the 
active  force,  but  achievement  of  this  requires 
a  total  of  250  to  275  in  existence  at  any  one 
time,  aourcee  say. 

The  BP-lll,  "baslcaUy  the  same  as  the 
P-lllA,"  is  the  subject  of  a  "fuU  develop- 
ment program,"  the  colonel  said.  Although 
no  decision  to  produce  It  has  been  made  yet, 
the  flrtt  test  aircraft— P-lllA  No.  11— wlU 
fly  in  early  1967.  The  plane  Is  being  modi- 
fied to  carry  a  "palleitlBed,"  or  self-contained, 
set  of  feconnaissanoe  aensors  in  Its  weaf>ons 
bay.  The  package  Includes  both  optical  and 
electronics  Instruments,  Espoeito  said. 


Lrm.B  NSB>EO  TO  BEGIN   FKOCaAM  FOE  AIS  Dl- 

rsNas  vxsBiOK,  ■bpostto  satb 
And,  while  the  air  defense  version  of  the 
P-111  Is  stUl  In  the  discussion  stage,  he  in- 
dicated It  would  not  take  much  to  have  a 
program  In  being.  "The  basic  aircraft  has 
already  been  evaluated  in  terms  of  a  probable 
air  defense  model  and  it  baa  been  looked  at 
In  terms  of  any  of  the  current  missUe  sys- 
tems that  would  satisfy  the  requirements,  he 
said.  The  Phoenix  Is  one  of  the  mlSBUee,  he 
added.  The  plane  "definitely"  wUl  have  a 
missile,  probably  of  the  stand-off  type  and 
possibly  a  gun.  A  gatimg  gun -type  module 
has  Hready  been  developed  for  the  P-lllA  to 
be  mounted  internally  in  the  weapons  bay, 
Espoaito  reported.  The  plane  la  also  capable 
of  carrying  cannon  pods  at  Ita  wing  ordnance 
stations. 

However,  the  plane  would  suffer  no  loas  of 
pterformance  with  the  weapons  bay  gun  since 
the  firing  barrel  extends  only  1  ^  Inches  into 
the  alrstream  as  it  rotates.  Therefore  the 
AP  already  has  the  air  defense  eapabmty  In 
the  basic  aircraft  and  Its  future  "depends  on 
what  the  TAG  (Tswjtlcal  Air  Conunand)  peo- 
ple want,"  he  said.  Nothing  poeltlye  has  so 
far  been  decided,  but  Esposito  helO  out  the 
possibility  that  a  decision  wlU  be  made  m 
the  next  three  or  four  months  when  the 
Pentagon  updates  Its  flve-year  force  structxire 
advance  plan. 

Pacts  Prove  P-111  Peooeam  Peoceedino 

VBET    SUCCESSrUIXT    fob    OOVEENICENT 

Mr.  Wezcrt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  P-111  air- 
craft program  In  which  General  Dynamics 
and  Ortimman  are  buUding  the  revolution- 
ary multipurpose  aircraft  for  our  defense  In- 
ventory, is  proceeding  In  a  fashion  in  which 
the  entire  United  States  can  tcJce  great  pride. 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  baa  been 
subjected  to  rather  bitter  flutters  of  unwar- 
ranted criticism  from  some  who  merely  wish 
to  embarrass  Secretary  McNamara.  aotne  who 
were  disappointed  in  the  awarding  of  the 
oontract  to  the  General  Dynamlcs-Orumman 
team,  apparently  some  In  the  Navy  who  still 
simply  do  not  want  a  blservlce  aircraft,  ap- 
parently some  others  who  can  be  motivated 
only  by  partisan  Interests,  and  undoubtedly 
from  some  who  merely  have  been  sincerely 
-misinformed. 

The  criticisms  these  people  have  made  arc 
utterly  shot  through  with  distortions, 
whether  Intentional  or  unintentional.  The 
facts  prove  that  the  program  la  well  on 
schedule,  the  unit  price  basloany  on  target, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  the  Government 
will  save  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars through  the  development  of  thla  versa- 
tile aircraft  on  which  the  production  Is 
proceeding  so  succeaafully  apace. 

Authoritative  and  heartening  factual  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  recent  spate  of  petty 
criticisms  have  been  published  recenUy  In 
the  Aviation  Dally,  the  Dayton  Dally  News 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  These  quote  di- 
rectly from  such  unquestioned  authoritlM 
as  Maj.  Gen.  John  L.  Zoeckler,  the  Aeronau- 
tical Systems  Division  Deputy  Commander, 
and  Col.  Alfred  L.  Esposito.  Chief  of  the  Air 
Porce  Production  and  Programing  Branch 
devoted  to  the  production  of  this  revolu- 
tionary and  successful  program. 

In  order  that  Members  of  Congress,  and 
others  throughout  our  country  may  know 
the  facts  as  they  actually  exist  aiid  take 
heart  In  the  truly  outstanding  success  of  our 
American  mlUtai7-lndustry  team,  I  am  In- 
cluding here  three  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  authoritative  pubUcatlon  Aviation 
Dally  on  August  8.  9.  and  10;  an  article 
which  appeared  on  August  6  in  the  Dayton 
Dally  News,  and  one  which  was  pubUshed 
on  August  7  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

With  pride  m  the  success  of  this  great  en- 
deavor, I  present  these  five  articles  In  order 
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that  other  Members  of  Coagnm  and  the 
pubUc  msy  underBtand  and  share  thla  jvutl- 
ftable  pride: 

"[Prom  Arlatlon  DaUy,  Aug.  8.  1966] 
"Axa  womcx  omczAt.  «•?*"-■  cbxticxbic  of  r-iii 
iaatxtaata,  vtrrAiM 
"Tlw  V-lllA  program  U  proceeding  so  well 
'a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  surprtsed' 
eyentiially,  becauae  they  have  been  mlaled 
by  itntalr'  crltlcUm,  the  head  of  the  Air 
Foroe'a  F-Xll  Paatagon  office  told  The  DaUy 
Friday. 

"Col.  Alfred  li.  BqxMlto.  chief  of  the  pro- 
duction and  programming  P-lii  branch,  said 
the  place  baa  been  talked  about  in  terma 
■hlgta-Ughtlng  laolated  problem*.'  It  la 'never 
looked  at  In  context — a«  a  coii4>iete  weapons 
syatem'  and  thla  reeulta  in  the  plane  being 
'aaMeaed  unfairly.'  And  Espoelto  preeented 
theee  Items  to  back  up  hla  argument: 

"The  built-in  rellabiUty  wlU  be  'fantartlc.' 
'6%  of  all  oomponenta  are  reached  eaaily 
troax  the  ground  by  mech&nlca;  the  plane 
will  require  8S  maintenance  man-hours  for 
each  flight  hour:  the  navigation  aystem  la 
perf arming  oonaervatlvely  60%  better  than 
design;  It  will  operate  from  semi-prepared 
nmway*  and  Improve  mobility  and.  In  short, 
will  provide  such  a  "big  jump'  in  tactical 
combat  capability  that  there  Is  'no  baaU  for 
comparison'  with  any  other  airplane  In  the 
Inventory. 

"He  also  added  that  no  changes  have  been 
made  In  original  performance  apeclflcatlons 
to  make  the  product  look  better  and  costs 
have  rlaen  becauae  introduction  of  new  mod- 
el* has  limited  the  learning  curve'  advan- 
tage. 

"■spoalto  said.  'I  feel  we  wUl  come  awfuUy 
close  to  satiafying  the  original  SOR  (Spedflc 
OperattoDal  Requirement)  of  the  total  weap- 
on* system.'  and  added.  'If  I  had  to  identify 
any  rtgnHleant  problem  In  meeting  the  SOR, 
I  wo\Uil  be  hard  put  to  do  so.'  He  said  the 
AST  Von*  will  meet  all  speed  factors  and 
bettw  aubeonlo  range  spedflcatlon*.  It  is 
too  early  to  tell'  on  supersonic  range.  How> 
ew.  he  said,  the  Air  Force  plane  will  be 
Miove  It*  odglnal  maximnw^  takeoff  weight 
of  ■hottt  ao.000  lb*,  and  ml**  the  minimum 
takaoff  dlataace  a  'not  *lgnlfloant'  amount. 
It  will  land  In  a  shorter  distance  than  called 
tot,  th*  colonel  added. 

"But  at  any  rate,  weight  must  not  be 
,!trsated  a*  a  static  factor  Ln  the  total  weap- 
y  ayeteiB.  It  ha*  to  be  aasessed  for  It* 
dynamic  effect  on  the  aystem,'  he  went  on. 
And  Imimrrement  In  lift  device* — close  to 
10%  in  both  Navy  and  Air  Force  venlons— 
'ham  tended  to  mintmlwe  effect*  ct  weight  a* 
a  dynamic  problem.' 

"Field  tutM  sdieduted  ftir  mid-1997 
•^e  saM  the  plane  1*  dedgned  to  carry  out 
It*  mladon  00%  of  the  time,  which  he  termed 
'f^ntactle.'  Thl*  win  be  demxHistrated  in 
nild-10«7  at  Bdwards  AFB.  Calif.,  when  five 
ptancs  will  fiy  800  hours  in  a  field  test  with 
military  erews.  They  will  fly  a  complex  of 
10  mlmlon*.  Including  low-low-htgh,  hlgh- 
low*hlgh  and  hl^-hlgh-hlgh  profUcB.  The 
flight*  have  been  set  up  In  a  statistically  ran- 
dom manner,  the  AF  official  *ald.  lo  a  true 
Indication  will  be  given  of  how  reliable  and 
maintenance-free  the  system  Is  In  an  (^>era- 
tlonal  environment. 

"About  9S%  erf  an  components  on  the  plane 
eaa  be  removed  'without  digging  into  the 
■frpl»n»— they  are  flnt-layvr  oomponenta' 
•ad  aU  are  accessible  from  the  ground.  The 
plane  also  ha*  self-testing  equipment,  ao 
the  pilot  ha*  high  assurance  he  can  com- 
plete his  mission  even  before  leaving  the 
ground.  If  the  test*  *how  something  wrong. 
It  la  McntllM  and  can  be  repaired  qnieUy. 

"The  AP  la  'shooting  for  38  maintenance 
man  hour*  per  flight  hour,'  BBposito  stated. 
■Hitehaa  fbreed  the  serrlceB  and  manufac- 
turers to  design  a  simpler  system  for  use 
In  tacUcal  warfare.  "This  overshadows  all 
other  aspecu  of  the  system.'  he  continued. 
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The  AJP  already  has  9  little  experience  In  this 
area,  having  turned  around  a  test  plane  three 
times  In  one  day  uthen  probably  only  two 
flights  a  week  should  be  expected.  In  one 
six-day  period  a  test  P-Hl  flew  15  times,  he 
r^xnted. 

"Among  the  subsystems  of  the  star  per- 
former is  the  navigational  gear  made  by  Ut- 
ton  Systenas.  where  the  AP  Is  getting  an 
accuracy  60%  bett*  than  designed.  And 
that,  Espoelto  claim*d,  is  a  conservative  fig- 
ure based  on  actual  flight  data.  The  system 
started  off  by  .being  required  to  perform 
3070  better  than  the  best  then  In  existence. 

"There  were  no  dhanges  in  performance 
apeclflcatlons.  The  current  guarantee*  are 
thoee  the  contractor  originally  proposed  and 
there  is  'no  interest  In  DOD  In  changing  any 
speciflcatlons,'  Espoelto  said. 

"However,  progranl  costs  have  been  rising, 
mainly  because  therf  is  a  different  total  and 
mix  than  when  the  |orce  was  first  proposed. 
Other  versions  of  tha  P-lll  have  been  called 
for  as  we  have  'learned  more  about  the  full 
spectrum  of  warfare,  thus  reducing  the  nor- 
mal slope  of  the  learning  curve.'  he  said. 
In  1963  the  service*  were  considering  1704 
planes  'practically  aD  alike."  Now,  different 
penetration  aids,  ammunition,  a  new  weap- 
ons bay  gun  pod  and  automatic  terrain 
avoidance  radar  all  have  been  added  to  the 
official  design.  Also,  total  purchase  has 
been  cut  to  1398  of  all  kinds.  Including  Brit- 
ish and  Australian  Kodels,  so  It  is  'unfair' 
to  try  to  relate  the  p»-ogram  now  to  the  1962 
base  line,  he  said. 

"General  Dynamics  eifimings  increase  in  first 
half,  dividend  declared 

"General  Dynamlct  Corp.  has  poeted  net 
Income  of  $32,576,000  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1966.  compared  With  S18,326.000  for  the 
year-earlier  period.  Ket  sales  were  t809.093.- 
000,  up  from  $705,6t0.000  In  the  1965  first 
half. 

"Net  income  for  th#  second  quarter  of  1966 
was  (13,321,000.  comgpared  to  $11,186,000  a 
•ear  earlier.  Sales  for  the  quarter,  ended 
^une  30,  1966,  were  $404,133,000,  against 
$361,228,000.  OD  saill  'A  significant  part  of 
the  increase  In  net  income  resulted  from  the 
elimination  of  provlsltons  for  preference  stock 
dividends  after  April  15,  1968,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  profit  on  the  F-111  varlable-wlng 
fighter  program.'  Ttxe  firm  noted  that  It 
began  reporting  proflt  on  the  F-111  prtigram 
in  the  196S  third  quarter. 

"The  board  of  direttors  declared  a  quart- 
erly dividend  of  25*  per  common  share  p>ay- 
able  Sept.  9,  1066,  to  stockholders  of  record 
Aug.  16,  1966. 

"[From  Aviation  Daily.  Aug.  9,  1966) 
"Am  roKCx  SATS  baf  r-iii   siMnjui  to  tr^.; 

AtrSTBALIAN    AQU^MKNT    STILL    nXM 

"In  a  briefing  on  overseas  sales,  the  top  Air 
Force  F-lll  ofllcUI  la  the  Pentagon  ha*  re- 
vealed the  Royal  Ait  Force  version  of  the 
F-lll  will  be  about  tfce  same  as  UJ3.  models, 
that  there  has  been  >o  change  at  all  Ln  the 
Australian  purchase  Arrangements  and  that 
each  of  the  models  o^uld  cost  lees  than  the 
pegged  $5.95  million  pf  ice. 

"Generally,  the  H^|F-lll  wUl  Include  the 
features  of  both  the  ^B-111  strategic  bomber 
version  of  the  fighter,  and  the  AP  F-lllA. 
according  to  Col.  Alfsd  L.  Esposito.  chief  of 
the  F-lll  branch  aijd  the  production  and 
programming  office  c*  the  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  syatema  and  logistics.  The  plane 
will  Include  the  heavy  duty  landing  gear  of 
the  bomber,  althoug^i  it  wUl  not  use  the 
Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  of  the 
VS.  airplane.  All,  of  its  basic  avlorUcs.  in- 
cluding radar,  and  engine  are  the  same  as 
the  P-lllA  and  onlyithe  things  peculiar  to 
the  United  Kingdom^  such  as  mission  and 
traffic  control  electrozilcs,  are  different. 

"The  reason  for  t^  similarity.  Kaposi  to 
explained,  is  that  Joldt  development  of  an 
aircraft  provides  a  'fantastic  advantage  In 
coet'  and  the  less  It  la  changed  the  better  use 


one  can  make  of  the  advantage.  lu  ^^ 
case,  'a  decision,  therefore,  is  not  a  simple 
thing'  and  a  modification  is  made  only  If  it  u 
'definitely  proved  to  be  cost  effective'  lu 
said. 

"And,  he  continued,  the  $5.05  mllUoD  pw 
model  price  quoted  in  the  recent  BrltisJi 
white  paper  is  the  maximum  coet.  Kspo«lto 
nodded  when  asked  If  the  price  could  be 
lower.  But  he  made  no  comment  when  thu 
possibility  was  termed  'surprising.'  The  Brit- 
ish liave  announced  that  they  will  exerdae 
options  for  50  of  the  new  planes. 

"He  said  relationships  with  the  Austra- 
lians since  they  placed  an  order  for  24  P-ni» 
have  been  completely  smoothed.  They  know 
what  they  are  getting  and  they  are  pleased 
with  it,"  he  reported.  Their  craft  will  be 
taken  from  the  initial  production  run  of  431 
which  has  been  contracted  for  with  Genersl 
Dynamics,  he  said,  running  counter  to  ru- 
mors that  the  RAAP  has  asked  that  the  de- 
livery be  deferred  until  the  VS.  has  fully 
proved  the  craft  in  operational  squadrons. 

"Nothing  about  the  program  has  been 
changed,  'Since  we  put  it  t&  bed.'  Esposito 
said,  adding  that  the  first  delivery  u  »tUl 
scheduled  for  November,  196fl.  Australia  bu 
been  quoted  the  same  price  as  the  U.K..  he 
added. 

"I Prom  Aviation  Dally,  Aug.  10,  1966] 

"r-lll     7.000    FOUNDS    OVKEWXIGHT.    AF    PSO- 
DtTCTION     CHIXF     SATS 

"The  Navy's  P-lllB  Is  now  about  7000  lbs. 
overweight  when  fully  loaded,  but  may  wind 
up  costing  less  than  the  $8  million  at  which 
each  copy  Is  now  priced. 

"Col.  Alfred  L.  Esposito,  chief  of  the  P-lll 
production  and  programming  branch,  told 
The  Daily  the  Navy  plane  will  weigh  about 
70.000  lbs,  waiting  for  catapult.  And  this  ti 
within  200  lbs.  of  the  estimate  AF  englaeen 
made  In  1964  when  they  Instituted  a  weight- 
saving  program  on  the  too-heavy  aircraft. 
The  Air  Force  is  overall  service  manager  of 
the  project. 

"Until  now,  official  sources  have  been  ex- 
tremely cagey  about  discussing  the  takeoC 
weight  of  the  latest  P-lllB,  which  U  tht 
first  to  benefit  from  the  'superweight  Im- 
provement program.'  Previously,  Grum- 
man Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  has  released 
figxires  showing  that  the  original  speciflca- 
tlons called  for  a  plane  of  39,000  lbs.  when 
empty  and  a  gross  weight  of  56,000  lbs..  In- 
cluding fuel.  The  firm  also  claimed  that 
the  No.  4  plane  weighed  only  43,000  Ibi. 
empty,  or  only  4,000  lbs.  over  specifications 
The  discrepancy  between  the  official  Air 
Force  position  now  and  the  company  figures 
was  not  explained. 

"It  is  known  that  the  first  three  P-lllBe 
weighed  nefkrty  70,000  lbs.  empty  and  when 
loaded  would  have  taxed  the  capacity  of 
carrier  elevators,  which  are  stressed  for  lift- 
ing 79,000  lb.  loads. 

"The  P-lllB  controversy  was  recently 
raised  again  by  national  wire  service  storlee 
which  discussed  the  possibility  that  Sen. 
John  McClxllan  (D-Ark.)  would  reopen  hl« 
1063  investigation  of  the  aircraft.  One  story 
said  that  the  'loiter  time'  specification  hai 
been  changed  from  three-plus  hours  at  750 
miles  from  the  task  force  to  less  than  three 
hours  at  500  miles.  But  Esposito  denied  tliat 
part  of  the  weight  saving  could  be  accounted 
for  by  reduced  operational  requirements.  He 
aald  flatly,  "There  has  been  no  chang:e  In 
loiter  specifications.' 

"Part  of  toeiffht  gain  blamed  on  ehanget  <« 
equipment  aboard  plane 

"He  added  that  the  government  Itself  ac- 
counted for  part  of  the  weight  increase  by 
changing  equipment  going  aboard  the  n«w 
plane.  He  said  the  Phoenix  missile  system, 
however,  was  not  a  factor. 

"The  flfth  F-lllB.  also  a  allmmed-down 
aircraft,  will  carry  out  the  Navy  preliminary 
evaluation,  including  carrier  landings  In 
December.    Esposito    said.    It    is    due    off 
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Orumman's  production  line  this  month, 
oearly  two  months  behind  schedule.  Top 
Navy  officials  testified  earlier  this  year  before 
Congress  that  the  Navy  would  make  a  pur- 
cnase  decision  based  on  this  plane's  perform- 
ance. These  statements  were  not  entirely 
accurate,  though,  because  the  Navy  has  al- 
ready contracted  for  24  P-lUs  as  part  of  the 
original  four-year  production  award  with 
General  Dynamics.  A  total  of  431  planes 
was  bought  then — 407  P-lllAs,  including 
24  for  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force,  and 
the  34  F-lllBs.  Of  course,  the  Navy  could 
decide  against  buying  more  than  the  original 
amount,  although  this  appears  remote  to 
most  observers. 

"The  Air  Force  official  also  said  the  weight 
of  the  plane  has  been  reduced  as  a  factor 
through  Improved  lift  devices  developed 
aboard  Air  Force  P-lll  A  test  model  No.  4, 
which  was  fitted  with  the  longer  Navy  wing. 
The  contractor  has  exceeded  his  estimated 
CT  (maximum  lift)  by  close  to  10%,'  the 
colonel  said,  and  that's  where  all  the  prob- 
lem la'  In  flying  the  Navy  version  at  low 
■peeds. 

'Esposito  also  conflrmed  a  Dally  story  of 
June  17  which  reported  the  Navy  had  re- 
vealed in  Congressional  testimony  that  the 
eethnated  cost  for  each  model  of  the  P-lllB 
vas  $8  million.  But.  he  said,  cost  studies 
the  Navy  is  now  doing  'may  push  the  price 
down'  from  that  figure. 

"However,  the  estimated  total  flyaway  coat. 
Including  the  missile  control  system,  have 
climbed  sharply  and  steadily  from  the  orig- 
inal $2.9  mllUon  estimate  In  1962.  It  rose  to 
13.4  million  by  the  next  year  and  $6.2  mll- 
Uon in  1964. 

"IProm  the  Chicago  Tribime.  Aug.  7.  1966] 

"NIW     DATA     SBOWS      r-lll      JXT'S      POTXNTIAL, 

cocNTERs    carries — dispute    centesed    on 

NAVT  rEAR  OP  EXCESS  WEIGHT 

("By  Wayne  Thomls) 

"Post  Worth,  Aug.  6. — Never  has  there 
been  such  public  disclosure  of  specific  per- 
{onnance  for  a  new  military  airplane  as  In 
the  case  of  the  controversial  P-lll  seriee  of 
nmltl-servlce  fighters.  Congressional  grum- 
blings In  Washington  last  week  resulted  in 
further  revelations  that  define  the  P-lll's 
potential. 

"The  new  troubles  within  Congress — Sen. 
John  L.  McClellan  [D.  Ark.]  is  scheduled 
to  make  a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor  this 
week— center  around  the  P-lllB,  the  navy 
version  of  the  development.  McClellan  and 
others  have  heard  that  the  weight  of  the  B 
Is  much  above  that  desired  by  navy  and  that 
the  carrier  forces  may  find  them  unsuitable. 

"The  A  version  of  the  F-lll  is  the  air  force 
plane,  which  Is  the  heavier  of  the  two.  The 
navy's  fighter— Intended  as  a  hlgh-and-low 
altitude  Interceptor  carrying  new  sophisti- 
cated missiles  and  capable  of  flying  1.660 
miles  an  hour  [mach  a.5] — must  fit  carrier 
decks,  elevators,  and  catapults,  and  land 
slowly  enough  and  at  a  weigh  that  can  be 
stopped  by  existing  arresting  gear. 

"There  have  been  rumblings  by  news  serv- 
ice*, congressmen,  and  aircraft  industry  rep- 
resentatives, that  the  B  model  is  'too  fat  for 
carriers,'  and  otherwise  unacceptable  be- 
cause It  Is  falling  to  meet  performance  and 
production  guaranteee,  and  that  amtlclpated 
WTings  thru  use  of  a  multi-service  aircraft 
^  not  being  realized.  Tribune  Inveetlga- 
■ors,  here  and  at  the  Ortmaman  company's 
i^  Island.  N.T.,  plant,  have  convinced 
tbemselvee  that  the  allegations  largely  are 
untrue  and  unfotmded. 

•The  Grumman  oorporatlon  Is  building 
we  P-lll  jomuy  with  General  Dynamics. 
»nlch  Is  the  prime  contractor. 
.  "P"*  Investigators  also  have  determined 
wst  navy  worries'  over  weight  increases  and 
periormance  shortcomings  are  In  most  par- 
rel" groundlees.  The  Investigations  In- 
ouaed  accurate  weights,  altitude  perfonn- 
«ces,  carrier  adapubUJty.  ranges.  an<i  arma- 


ments  for  the  B — information  not  previously 
made  public. 

"Charges  listed,  answered 

"An  Item-by-ltem  comparison  of  allega- 
tions and  facts  as  determined  'rom  actual 
measurements  of  flight  articles,  follows: 

"Charge — the  P-lllB  has  a  launch  weight 
of  78,000  pounds,  making  it  unsuitable  for 
carriers.  Objectors  say  Porrestal  class  [the 
biggest]  carriers  have  elevator  weight  limita- 
tions that  will  require  refueling  and  arming 
of  the  B's  on  the  flight  decks. 

"Pact — Gnimman  production  [at  begin- 
ning with  No.  4  plane  Juat  beginning  to  fly] 
will  have  a  launch  weight,  with  fuel  loHthree 
plus  hours  loiter  [flying  at  low  speeds  over 
a  given  area]  600  miles  distant  from  carrier 
plus  armament  mix  of  Phoenix  missiles  and 
required  fuel  reserves,  of  jvist  under  70.000 
pounds. 

"The  B's  will  be  storable  In  the  hangar 
deck  for  service,  full  refueling,  rearming,  and 
maintenance  work.  With  their  swing-wlngs 
back,  more  B's  can  be  stored  in  the  Porrestal 
and  atomic-powered  carrier  than  current 
fighters. 

"Charge— No  navy  B  has  climbed  to  Ite 
guaranteed  altitude  of  65,000  feet. 
"Notes  'A'  series  report 

"Pact — Guarantee  by  General  Dynamics 
was  for  'steady  state  and  maneuvering  flight' 
of  the  B's  at  55,000.  No  B  has  attempted  its 
altitude  requirement,  but  the  heavier  A  se- 
ries, of  which  14  are  flying  at  Port  Worth  and 
Edwards  air  force  base,  has  flown,  according 
to  unofficial  reports,  about  60.000  feet. 

"Zoom  climb  of  the  P-llis  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  90.000  feet,  about  the  same  as 
the  opperatlonal  F-104  and  P-4  fighters. 
The  navy  has  no  worries  about  altitude  tot 
the  B,  knowing  this  plane  has  more  wing 
and  Is  lighter  than  the  A. 

"Charge — The  B  program  Is  18  months  be- 
hind sehedule. 

"Pact — Production  at  Grumman  and  at 
Port  Worth  is  on  Off  slightly  ahead  of  time 
tables  eetabUshed  by  the  department  of  de- 
fense. 'Behind-schedule'  elements  relate  to 
the  Phoenix  missile,  for  which  there  have 
been  developmental  problems.  TTieee  were 
not  unexpected  because  the  weapon  is  de- 
signed to  perform  in  manners  never  before 
achieved,  at  extreme  rangee.  and  with  at- 
tack angles  far  beyond  the  capability  of  any 
air-to-air  device  now  operational. 

"The  Phoenix  Is  to  be  used  also  In  trlple- 
aoiUc  TP-12  and  SR-71  Lockheed  Jets,  and 
may  be  revised  for  F-4s  In  Viet  Nam. 

"Charge — All  hope  of  achieving  slgniflcant 
dollar  savings  thru  'ootnmonallty'  of  air 
force,  navy,  and  marine  corps  F-llls  as  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  has  been  lost  because  of  unexpected 
development  and  testing  ooets  [over  runs]. 
The  enUre  program,  critic*  sey,  is  being  cut 
back  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  ac- 
count totals  required  to  production  oon- 
tracta. 

"TelZs  contract  limit 

"Pact — General  Dynamics  holds  no  pro- 
duction contract  of  any  sort.  Prank  W. 
Davie,  president  of  the  Port  Worth  G.  D.  divi- 
sion, said  today  his  only  defense  department 
contract  Is  for  640  mtlUon  dollars,  for  de- 
sign, development,  and  testing  of  23  aircraft. 
This  allows  a  10.00  per  cent  overrun  or  less 
than  70  million  dollars.  Anything  more 
spent  tn  this  area  will  come  out  of  G.  D. 
pockets,  except  for  ooete  added  due  to  de- 
fense department  specification  alterations. 

"Primarily,  congressional  ire  has  been  raised 
for  the  Becond  time— McCleluin  conducted  a 
80-day  aerlee  of  hearings  on  the  P-llls  In 
1963 — because  of  reports  of  overweight  of  the 
B's.  It  has  been  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  navy  la  operating  in  combat  a  plane 
heavier  than  the  F-llls. 

"Thla  Is  the  Douglas  A3D-2Q,  electronlca 
and  refueling  twln-fel  machine  which  la  the 
B-66  in  its  air  force  venlon. 


"The  A3D,  dlmenslonally  twice  the  alze  o( 
the  F-lll,  has  a  uau&l  launch  weight  of 
73.000  pounds  as  flown  off  Viet  Nam. 

"Such  launches  are  made  with  'wind-over- 
deck'  conditions  of  30  to  35  knots.  Return- 
ing to  carriers,  the  ASD's  weight  is  60.000  to 
55,000  potmds,  and  i«^rwHng  is  carried  out 
with  30  knot  wind-over-deck  oondltlona. 
Wind  over  deck  is  achieved  by  steaming  the 
carrier  at  high  speeds  Into  the  wind,  or  In 
cases  of  calm  condlUons,  In  the  preferred 
direction. 

"Notes  cargo  buUte 

"Launch  weight*  as  guaranteed  by  Qrtun- 
man  and  G.  D.  for  F-lllB'a  will  be  aUchtly 
under  70,000  pounds.  This  weigh*  will  per- 
mit carrying  six  Phoenix  minnllwi.  (lad  mis- 
sion fuels  allowing  600-mlle  direct  flight 
I  standoff]  from  the  carrier,  three  hours  on 
patrol,  return  fuel,  and  heavy  landing  re- 
■erves. 

"Typical  landing  weight  of  the  B  series 
■will  be  under  55.000  pounds.'  engineers  have 
stated  In  guaranteed-performance  data  sub- 
mitted to  the  navy  for  the  test  program  due 
to  begin  at  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

"Some  of  the  early  navy  skepticism  about 
the  F-lll  arose  from  the  'desired  welghta' 
as  provided  by  pre-development  daU.  This 
was  for  an  Interceptor  with  an  empty  weight 
of  no  more  than  37,600  pounds,  and  a  maxi- 
mum gross  of  65.000  pounds.  Desired  stand- 
oer  distance  was  750  miles,  with  three  hours 
loiter  and  returning  reserves. 

"Engineers  told  the  TMbune  that  putting 
six  Phoenix  missiles  [the  full  load],  two 
TP-30  Jet  engines  as  used  In  the  F-llls,  two 
pilots,  and  the  loitering  fuel  into  otx*  pack- 
age made  the  navy's  'desired'  weight  flgura* 
unrsalUtic  and  unachievable.  Actual  empty 
weight  of  the  P-lllB's  offered  for  navy  ap- 
proval win  be  about  42,000  pounds,  three  toiu 
more  than  the  hc^)ed-for  cxlglnal  request. 

"G.D.  engineers  report  that  the  production 
B's  will  have  9  per  oent  more  Uft  capability 
than  was  expected,  and  a  more  favorable 
weight-power  ratio  than  InltlaUy  planned. 
Approach  speeds,  even  for  the  heavier  plane* 
already  flying,  are  110  knots  [126  miles  an 
hour  ] .  much  lees  than  anticipated. 
"Energy  HmiU  equal 

"Stopping  the  demonstrated  B's  will  re- 
quire about  the  same  energy  abeorjxtion  by 
deck  arresting  gear  as  would  the  deeired 
lighter  plane,  vrtiich  wovUd  have  had  faster 
approach  and  touchdown  speeds. 

"In  launch,  the  B,  at  an  actual  weight  of 
21  tons,  can  fly  In  mlnus-9  knot  winds.  Thla 
means  they  can  be  launched  down-wind  from 
anchor  or  'dead-ln-the-water'  conditions. 
They  oan  be  accepted  for  landing  at  10  knots, 
wind  velocity  often  found  at  sea,  even  with 
the  QfUTler  halted. 

"Air  force  F-lllA's  will  have  Increased  lift, 
have  solved  engine  troubles,  and  gained  per- 
formance because  of  work  for  the  B's.  The 
A's  will  carry  more  on  take-offs  [because 
they  are  not  deck  or  catapult  limited],  and 
also  normally  will  make  lighter  landing*. 
The  air  force  normally  will  not  be  bringing 
beck  ordnance,  and  air  force  fuel  reserves  are 
less  stringent  than  the  navy's. 

"Early  in  the  program,  the  tactical  air  force 
demanded  inclusion  of  Vulcan  rapld-flre  20- 
mlUlmeter  cannons  as  part  of  the  armament 
system.  All  Ills  Including  B's,  have  provi- 
sions for  a  Vulcan  so  the  gun  can  be  included 
with  four  Phoenix  missiles,  or  it  can  be  de- 
leted and  six  mlssUes  carried. 

"There  has  been  no  earlier  disclosure  that 
the  gun  is  part  of  the  weap>ons  systenss,  but 
GD.  spokeemen  today  aald  thla  la  the  case. 
Tht  Vulcan  Is  an  alr-to-alr  weapon  with  the 
latest  computing  sight  for  deflection  shoot- 
ing. 

"Confident  of  OX. 

"The  entire  developmental  program  for  the 
P-llls  has  come  along  almost  exactly  as  pre- 
dicted, and  animman  and  OD.  oflldala  be- 
lieve the  navy  and  air  force  will  accept  their 
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ncpectlTe  modela  without  reserrstioiis  onoe 
tb«  teat  work  Is  completed. 

"ImproVMnenta  In  the  Pratt  A  Whitney 
T^-80  engine*  used  in  the  F-llle  mre  weurlng 
better  tatH  economies  In  crulae  and  loiter 
operaUona  than  hoped  for  by  the  defense 
dep«rtment  or  the  manufacturer.  The  Im- 
provementa  probably  will  not  Improve  the  t<^ 
■peed  of  1,800  miles  an  hour. 

"Under  defense  department  contracts,  the 
F-lllB-s,  even  with  restricted  weight,  were 
to  be  capable  of  cruising  aoo  mUea  from  their 
carriers,  then  loitering  on  station  as  a  com- 
bat air  patrta  for  three  hours.  P-lll«  have 
flown  lubeonloally  for  up  to  Ave  hours  with- 
out r«fu«Ung,  approximating  the  carrier 
range  requlrmnent  In  leas  efflotent  earlier 
mod  As. 

(Vtotn  the  Dayton  DaUy  News,  Aug.  6,  19M] 
"rrx  ASOTnoNTB  not  k«w,  nojicr  omcsB 

CLAntM — TTCCTM       1(AX»       OIBTBnS,       SSO 
OarVtt    COMTMMM 

"(By  Jack  Jonas,  DaUy  Mews  staff  writer) 

'••It's  time  somebody  firom  Wright  Held 
spoke  up,'  the  local  boss  of  the  nation's  P-iii 
■wlng-wlng  fighter  plane  project  declared 
today  as  the  news  wires  carried  reports  from 
Ifew  Tork  and  Washington  about  renewed 
eontroTersy  over  the  TFX. 

"UaJ.  Oen.  John  L.  "Zeke'  2toeckler.  Aero- 
nautical Systems  dlTlslbn  depiity  commander 
for  the  F-111,  said  he  Is  tired  of  hearing  that 
the  plane  is  overweight,  that  costs  are  up, 
that  it's  rtmnlng  behind  schediUe,  and  so 
forth. 

"  ■■mey're  the  same  old  arguments;  there's 
nothing  new  in  them,  and  in  some  oases 
theyYe  not  true. 

"  'It  lo<du  to  me  like  an  atempt  to  Justify 
a  potftton  taken  in  the  past— a  position  that 
ourrent  data  no  longer  support. 

"  It  locks  to  me  like  some  people  are  dis- 
tressed that  we've  been  successful.'  he  said. 

"Word  of  renewed  oontrorersy  over  the  TFX 
(1)Mmeal  Fighter  B^Mrlmental)  or  F-lil 
came  as  Sen.  John  l.  McCulun  (D-Ark.) 
(flialrmaa  of  the  S«iate  permanent  Investi- 
gating subocxnmlttee  said  in  Washington  he 
planned  to  make  a  statement  about  the  TFX, 
or  F-lll,  on  the  Senate  floor  next  week. 

"During  1063  McClkllam's  subcommittee 
heard  more  than  2,700  pages  of  testimony, 
fining  10  volumea.  on  the  merits  of  the  TFX 
»^  the  award  of  the  contract  to  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  over  the  Boeing  Co.  The 
committee,  however,  never  Issued  a  report 

"MOCfcttLAir's  sUtement  renewed  specula- 
tloo  that  he  may  reopen  the  hearings  on 
the  oontrorerslal  warplane,  especially  on  the 
overweight  Navy  version  known  as  the 
f'-lllB. 

"Zoeckler  conceded  that  the  first  three 
»<-lllB  raototypes  were  overweight  but  he 
said  the  Super  Weight  Improvement  program 
had  resulted  in  cutting  4,000  pounds  out  of 
the  plane's  empty  weight. 

•TTila  still  leaves  the  plane  about  ;S:800  or 
4.000  pounds  heavier  than  original  specin- 
oatlona.  Zoeckler  admitted. 

"•But  let's  put  this  Into  perspective,'  he 
said. 

"There  have  been  other  improvements 
such  as  high  lift  devices  on  the  wings,  that 
more  than  offset  the  weight  penalty,  be  de- 
clared. He  said  that  overall  performance, 
aseept  in  terms  of  celling,  will  be  as  good  or 
better  than  the  original  apedflcatlons  called 
for. 

"  'Weight  of  Itself  doesn't  mean  much.'  the 
head  of  the  ASD  F-lll  System  Program  Of- 
fice said. 

"Wbat  the  Navy  U  Interested  in  is  per- 
fonDaoo»-~the  wind  over  the  deck  reaulred 
for  takeoff. 

"While  spedfleations  call  for  the  Air  Force 
version,  to  land  and  take  off  in  3,000  feet 
eg  runway,  Zoeckler  said  theyWe  baen  land- 
lac  ooulstaatly  in  leas  than  2,000  teat  and 
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taking  off  In  less  thfen  8,000  feet  even  with 
Jet  engines  produciag  less  thrust  than  will 
be  available  in  prodactlon  models." 


STIMULATION  O*  MORTGAGE  CRED- 
IT FOR  FEDERAL  HOUSINO  AD- 
MTNISTRA-nON  AND  VETERANS' 
ADMrniSTRATIiON  ASSISTED  RESI- 
DENTIAL CON3TRUCrriON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tlje  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  3688)  to  stimufcte  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage credit  for  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  Vet«rans'  Administration 
»8Slated  residential  construction,  which 
was  to  strike  out  ill  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  304(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "ten 
times  the  sum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen  times  the  sum". 

Sec.  3.  <a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
303(d)  of  the  Nattonal  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•115,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  the»of  "$226,000,000". 

(b)  The  second  seatence  of  section  303(e) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strlltlng  out 
"$116,000,000"  and  lasertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"•226,000,000". 

Mr.  SPARKMAIi.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  to  S.  9688.  and  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Sparkman,  Douglas,  Proxmire.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Musd,  Lomo  of  Missouri, 
MciNtnui,  Towra,  BKNJrrrr,  and  Hickhj- 
LOOPKR  as  conferee*  on  the  f>art  of  the 
Senate. 


URBAN 


MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ACT    OP    1964 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3700)  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  which  tvas,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  tlause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban 
Msss  TransportaUon  Act  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b) 
of  the  Urban  tfass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  •160,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967"  and  InserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "•160,000,000  tbr  fiscal  year  1967;  and 
•  150.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  6 (hi)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  to  •30,000.000  on  July  i. 
1066"  and  Inserting  la  Ueu  thereof  "to  $30.- 
000,000  on  July  1.  1664  to  •40,000,000  on  July 
1,  1967.  and  to  •60,006,000  on  July  1,  1968". 

Sic.  4,  The  Secretafy  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  shai.  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Cotmnerce,  undertake  a 
study  to  prepare  a  program  of  research,  de- 
velo{»nent,  and  demofistratlon  of  new  sys- 
tems of  urban  transp<irUUon  that  wUl  carry 
people  and  goods  within  metropolitan  areas 
speedily,  safely,  without  poUutlnj;  the  air. 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to 
sound  city  planning,  ^he  program  shall  ( 1 ) 
concern  Itself  with  all  aspects  of  new  systems 
of  urban  transportalon  for  metropolitan 
areas  of  various  sizes,  including  technologi- 
oal.  financial,  economic,  governmental  and 
social   aspects:    (2)    tike  into  account   the 


most  advanced  available  technologies  sal 
materials:  and  (3)  provide  national  lea<ier- 
ship  to  efforts  of  States,  localities,  privat*  in- 
dustry, universities,  and  foundations.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  for  submu- 
slon  to  the  Congress,  as  rapidly  as  poeslbl* 
and  In  any  event  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tlilj 
Act.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  ita 
preparation. 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transports- 
tlon  Act  of  1964  (as  amended  by  this  Act) 
is  further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redeslgnaOng  sections  9  through  ij 
as  sections  10  through  13,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  8  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"OBANTS  rOE  TKCHNICAL  STUnncs 

"Skc.  9.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof  fear  the  planning,  engj- 
neertng,  and  designing  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation projects,  and  for  other  technics! 
studies,  to  be  included,  or  proposed  to  be 
Included,  In  a  program  (completed  or  under 
active  preparation)  for  a  unified  or  offlclsUy 
coordinated  urban  transportaUon  system  u 
a  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  the  urban  area.  ActlvlUes  as- 
sisted under  this  section  may  Include  (1) 
studies  relating  to  management,  operatloiu, 
capital  requlremente.  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity: (2)  preparation  of  engineering  and 
arcMtectural  survBys.  plans,  and  specinca- 
tlons:  and  (S)  other  slnUlar  or  related  activi- 
ties preliminary  to  and  In  preparation  for 
the  construction,  acquisition,  or  Improved 
operation  of  mass  transportation  systems, 
faclUtles,  and  equipment.  A  grant  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  coat 
of  carrying  out  the  activities  for  which  the 
grant  is  made." 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  10(c)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  11(c)". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  lis 
amendments  to  S.  3700  and  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Sparkkan.  Douglas.  Proxmuu:.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Muskie,  Long  of  Missouri, 
McIntyre,  Tower,  Bennett,  and  HicK- 
enlooper  as  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1967 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HM.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  piuT)oses. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  1  minute  to 
me  on  the  McClellan  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  as  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Ailumsas — If  I  may  have  his  attention— 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  his  amend- 
ment would  be  an  expression  of  our  de- 
termination not  to  buy  the  plane.    Mr. 


President,  If  that  Is  the  way  it  Is  pre- 
sented, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
party  to  spending  money  on  research  and 
development  for  a  plane  that  we  are  de- 
termined not  to  buy;  and  furthermore, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  get  Into  that  decisionmaking 
phase  of  the  matter,  if  that  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  mis- 
understood me.  I  said  not  to  buy  it  out 
of  money  provided  In  this  bill. 

I  said  I  hope  they  can  develop  It.  and 
we  may  buy  It.  This  is  not  a  final  de- 
termination. I  do  not  intend  it  as  such. 
I  do  not  thUik  this  Is  the  time  to  make 
a  final  determination. 

I  only  wish  to  protect  the  money  in 
this  bill.  Let  them  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment and  build  the  plane,  and  make 
a  wonderful  plane  out  of  It.  Then  we 
can  appropriate  the  money  to  buy  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then  the  money  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  shall  be  used  only 
for  research  and  development  of  that 
particular  plane,  and  none  for  the  plane 
Itself? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Has  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  simply  wish  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  state  for  the 
Record  that  his  amendment  does  not  in- 
hibit. In  any  way,  continued  research  and 
development  In  an  attempt  to  refine  this 
aircraft  for  Navy  use. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  said  so  re- 
peatedly, and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  said  so  repeatedly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
navlng  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  waMr^reed  to. 


REGULATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION, 
SALE,  AND  HANDLING  OF  DOGS 
AND  CATS  FOR  RESEARCH— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
lerence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
wo  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  13881)  to  anthor- 
™  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regu- 
««  the  transportation,  sale,  and  han- 


dling of  dogs  and  cats  intended  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  research  or  experimenta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

Th«  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  16,  1966,  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  19555-19559,) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  make  a  brief  statement  regarding 
the  conference  Itself  because  this  bill 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the 
country  and  in  Congress. 

It  it  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  a  substitute  H.R.  13881,  and  the 
House  has  acted  favorably  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  substitute  bill  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  is  a  landmai*  measure  In  the 
field  of  animal  welfare  legislation.  Its 
existence  is  owed  to  a  public  aroused  by 
exposes  of  pet-stealing  operations  sup- 
plying many  of  the  animals  used  in  med- 
ical research.  Thousands  of  letters  have 
been  received  by  Members  of  Congress 
demanding  action.  This  legislation  is 
the  answer  to  those  demands. 

The  bill  has  two  major  objectives : 

First.  To  control  and  regulate  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  dogs  and  cats 
in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  stolen  pets 
in  medical  research ;  and 

Second.  To  provide  humane  care  and 
treatment  for  those  animals  which  are 
destined  for  use  in  medical  research. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
these  noble  objectives  have  been  achieved 
without  impalrlnc  our  vital  and  neces- 
sary medical  research  programs.  Regu- 
lation by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  is 
limited  to  nonresearch  conditions. 

There  were  two  major  differences  be- 
tween the  House  tnd  Senate  version : 

First.  The  House  measure  failed  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  regu- 
lation of  humane  standards  within  the 
research  facility,  and 

Second.  The  House  version  was  limited 
to  dogs  and  oats  vt^lie  the  Senate  bill  also 
reached  monkeys,  guinea  pigs,  hamsters 
and  rabbits. 

In  resolving  the  first  of  these  differ- 
ences, the  managers  for  the  House  agreed 
to  mclude  research  facility  regvdation  in 
the  bill  and  the  managers  for  the  Senate 
agreed  to  strength«i  this  provision  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders  with  a 
civil  penalty  for  violation  of  such  an 
order. 

The  second  major  difference,  an  exten- 
tlon  of  coverage  to  more  than  dogs  and 
cats,  was  resolved  In  favor  of  the  Senate 
version.  However,  only  the  dog  or  cat 
dealer  Will  be  licensed  under  HM.  13881, 
as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  House 
managers. 

Before  describing  the  bill  in  detail,  let 
me  pay  deep  and  sincere  tribute  to  the 


House  members  who  worked  on  this 
measure,  particularly  to  the  sponsor  of 
HJl.  13881,  RepreaentaUve  W.  R.  (Bob) 
PoAGE.  It  was  his  wise  leadership  which 
has  enabled  us  to  take  this  great  step 
forward  in  humane  animal  care.  Tribute 
must  be  paid  as  well  to  the  Senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY  ] ,  whose  concern  wltli  the  care 
many  animals  receive  within  the  research 
facility  made  possible  the  inclusion  ot  re- 
search facilities  in  this  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  sponsored  one  of  the  first  bills  in 
the  Senate.  He  was  of  immeasurable 
help  to  us  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  coofereiice 
subflfUtute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SlTMMAST    OF    THE    CONTTSKXCB    SUBOTITUTE 

The  Conference  substitute  contains  the  fol- 
lowing major  provisions : 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  will  issue  U- 
censes  to  dealers  who  buy  and  sell  dogs  or 
eats  In  commerce.  These  license  fees  are  to 
be  reasonable  and  equitable  with  the  Secre- 
tary considering  the  types  and  nature  of  the 
operation  to  be  licensed.  Research  facilities 
win  be  required  to  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  but  wUl  not  be  required  to 
be  licensed. 

Dealers  and  research  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  and  retain  records  of  their 
purchase,  sale,  transportation,  identification, 
and  previous  ownership  of  dogs  and  cats. 

In  addition.  Identification  of  dogs  and  cats 
will  be  required. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  bin  Is  the  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary estabUsh  standards  to  govern  the  hu- 
mane handling,  care,  treatment,  and  trans- 
p>ortatlon  of  animals  by  both  dealers  and  re- 
search faciUtles.  These  standards  are  to  In- 
clude minimum  requlremenu  with  respect 
to  the  housing,  feeding,  watering,  sanitation, 
ventilation,  shelter  from  extremes  of  weather 
and  temperature,  separation  by  species,  and 
adequate  veterinary  care.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  not  to  set  any  standards  with  re- 
spect to  actual  research  or  ezpertmentatlon 
by  a  research  fadUty  as  determined  by  the 
Research  facility  Itself.  These  standards 
would  also  apply  to  department,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities,  of  the  United  States 
which  have  laboratory  animal  facilities. 

Because  several  departments  already  are 
concerned  with  anlm&l  welfare  In  research  or 
experiments,  the  Secretary  is  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  departments  or  agencies  when 
establishing  himiane  standards. 

Inspections  by  the  Secretary  to  see  that 
dealers  and  research  fadUtlee  are  not  violat- 
ing any  provisions  of  this  legislation  or  any 
regulations  established  thereunder  are  made 
mandatory.  The  Secretary  would  also  es- 
tablish regulations  which  would  permit  in- 
spectors to  confiscate  or  destroy  in  a  humane 
manner  any  animal  found  to  be  suffering  as 
a  resiUt  of  a  violation  of  the  legislation  or 
any  regtilatlon  if  animals  are  held  by  a  dealer 
or  a  research  facility  and  are  no  longer  re- 
quired for  research. 

The  Secretary  wm  also  be  reqxilred  to  Ibbus 
rules  and  regulations  requiring  dealers  and 
research  facilities  to  permit  inspection  of 
their  animals  and  records  at  reasonable  hotirs 
up>on  the  request  of  legally  constituted  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  search  of  lost  ani- 
mals. However,  such  regtilatlons  are  not  to 
be  construed  as  autboridng  interfo'ence  with 
research  or  experlmentatton  by  a 
facility. 
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In  order  to  fully  control  the  movement  of 
dogs  or  cata  destined  Xor  lue  In  redearch  fa- 
clUtlea  BO  aa  to  preclude  the  uae  at  stolen  pets, 
renarch  facUltlea  and  federal  agendea  will. 
as  a  general  rule,  be  required  to  purchaae  doga 
or  cats  only  from  persona  holding  valid  11- 
oenaea  as  dealers.  However,  UMre  are  two  ez- 
oeptlona  to  this  rule.  Fliat.  under  section 
three  la  langxiage  which  la  Intended  to  per- 
mit fanners  to  sell  dogs  or  cats  directly  to 
reaearch  facilities  without  acquiring  a  11- 
eeose.  This  exemptlrai  Is  UmltstLto  ths  Mde 
of  d09>  or  cats  which  were  brad  and  raised  on 
the  exempted  person's  premises.  If  a  farmer 
purchases  a  dog  or  cat,  he  cannot  sell  it  to  a 
dealer  or  research  faciUty  without  first  ob- 
taining a  license  as  a  dealer. 

Second,  state,  coiinty,  or  municipal  pounds 
or  their  duly  authorized  agents  are  not  per- 
sons xiDder  the  Act  and  therefore  woiild  not 
be  rsqulrad  to  purchase  a  license  before  sup- 
plying dogs  or  cats  to  research  facilities. 
This  Is  also  Intended  to  Include  non-proAt  ct- 
ganlaattnns  which  contract  with  a  city  or 
county  to  act  as  the  city  or  county's  pound. 

Dealers  who  violate  the  Act  or  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  are  subject  to  license  sus- 
pensions or  rerocations  and  violations  of  the 
Act  can  also  mean  a  $1,000  fine  and  a  year 
in  Jail. 

Research  faciUtles  vloUting  the  Act  or 
regulations  can  be  ordered  to  cease  and  de- 
sist by  the  Bscretary.  Failure  to  obey  a 
caasa  and  desist  order  will  subject  the  facility 
to  a  $000  cLtU  penalty  and  each  day  such  fail- 
ure continues  will  be  deemed  a  separate  of- 
fense. 

Mr.  BiAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  want  to 
say  something  on  this  matter.  He  han- 
dled many  of  the  knotty  problems  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
leadership  In  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
to  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson]  for  his  as- 
sistance In  the  conference. 

Z  believe  the  bill  carries  Into  law  the 
best  provisions  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions;  The  provlsl<His  for  li- 
censing of  the  dealers,  for  requirements 
Kgardlhg  sales,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
the  theft  of  dogs  for  sale,  and  for  re- 
search institutions  had  been  rather  effec- 
tively established  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
rsMntatives,  but  the  bill  lack«L^epro- 
vlslcMi  for  adequate  humane  carerorTTn^ 
fact,  for  any  control  at  all  over  the  hu- 
mane care  of  animals  in  the  laboratory 
institutions. 

i  I  believe  that,  by  careful  work  and 
eompromlse.  we  have  the  strongeet  pro- 
visions that  we  could  enact  at  this  time. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  those  who 
had' a  part  In  helping  to  obtain  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  In 
paying  tribute  to  all  those  who  took  part 
In  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President.  HH.  13881  seeks  an  end 
to  the  growing  practice  of  pet  stealing 
Sot  research  purposes,  and  while  the 
coverage  of  HJl.  13881  does  extend  some- 
what into  the  research  facility.  It  does 
not  deal  comprriienslvely  with  all  the 
complex  problems  of  treatment  of  lab- 
oratory animals. 

In  passing  HJl.  1S881,  Congress  has 
only  begun  its  work  of  providing  humane 
treatment  for  research  animals.  That 
a  more  comprehensive  solution  accept- 
able to  the  sclenttflc  community  Is  possi- 


ble Is  evidenced  by  Jtny  bill,  S.  3218,  which 
I  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  for  Medical  Research. 
This  very  fine  and  dedicated  medical  so- 
ciety sees  the  nefd  for  comprehensive 
protection  for  laboratory  animals,  not 
only  out  of  ethical  consideration  for  the 
laboratory  animals  that  are  suffering  for 
us,  but  also  for  t|ie  sake  of  producing 
better  results  fro«i  research.  Animals 
housed  and  cared  Ijpr  humanely  through- 
out the  sojourn  i|i  the  laboratory  find 
spared  avoidal^e  ©ain,  fear,  and  suffer- 
ing, are  better  biological  models  and  pro- 
duce better  research  results. 

My  bill  provides  for  such  care  through- 
out; it  provides  for  proper  use  of  an- 
esthesia where  anesthesia  can  be  used; 
it  insures  the  proper  use  of  postoperative 
pain  relieving  drugs.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  the  laboratory  animal 
problem,  one  which  fulfills  our  ethical 
responsibilities  by  insuring  that  labora- 
tory animals  are  boused  and  cared  for 
humanely  and  snared  avoidable  pain, 
fear,  and  suffering. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  finl&l>  its  work  by  enacting 
comprehensive  laboratory  animal  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  suggest  the  names  of  many  other 
Senators  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  this 
subject  other  than  the  Senators  who  have 
been  named. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  one  of 
those  who  has  urg#d  the  passage  of  such 
a  measure  for  a  lotig  time. 

We  thought  that  a  separate  Senate  bill 
which  provided  for  the  actual  research 
problems  within  the  research  facilities 
would  be  a  better  Approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will 
report  the  Senator's  bill.  The  Senator 
will  get  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  other  Senators.  That  bill 
would  add  to  the  whole  objective.  We 
could  then  really  do  something  about  this 
very  serious  problem  of  animal  welfare 
which  we  have  in  tjie  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ur.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MAONUSOtN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ALLIANCE  PbR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  assess- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress  after  5 
years.  It  is  necessary  that  we  point  out 
some  of  its  inadequacies  along  with  Its 
accomplishments,  so  that  the  lesSons 
learned  can  be  put  to  good  use  by  all  the 
participating  nations  in  charting,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  appropriate  course  for  this 
cooperative  venture  In  the  coming  years. 

Where  has  it  fallen  short? 

It  has  not  yet  ePectively  touched  the 
life  of  a  large  majjority  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America. 

It  has  not  developed  Into  a  cohesive 
political  doctrine  that  could  become  a 
strong  motivating  force  for  rapid  but 
evolutionary  chan^. 

It  has  still  nob  become  a  fully  co- 
operative venture  in  the  sense  that  the 


basic  control  over  the  disposition  of 
Alliance  funds  still  rests  in  the  hands  ol 
the  U.S.  Government,  although  CiAp 
and  lA/ECOSOC  are  gaining  in  im- 
portance with  this  field. 

It  has  yet  to  make  a  significant  impact 
in  such  key  cu«as  as  housing,  food  pro- 
duction, and  population  control. 

Despite  the  Alliance  for  Progress  since 
1961,  11  military  coups  have  taken 
place — 3  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  2  In 
Argentina,  1  in  Peru,  1  in  Guatemala,  i 
in  Ecuador.  1  in  Honduras,  1  in  Brazil 
and  1  in  Bolivia. 

What  has  it  achieved? 

It  has  prevented  widespread  dissatis- 
faction with  social  Injustice  and  slow 
economic  growth  from  turning  into 
violent,  leftist  Latin  America-wide  revo- 
lution. 

It  has  resulted  in  improved  economic 
planning  and  achieved  the  start  of  agri- 
cultural and  tax  reforms. 

It  has  made  reform  respectable. 

It  has  aided  the  decline  of  Castroism 
as  a  major  political  force. 

It  has  helped  to  replace  military  dicta- 
torships in  the  Dominican  RepuWic, 
Peru,  Guatamala,  Ecuador  with  legiti- 
mate civil  government. 

What  are  the  principal  lessons  it 
taught  us? 

It  has  taught  us  that  no  single  pro- 
gram even  as  generous  and  highly  moti- 
vated as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  can  be 
the  complete  answer  to  the  deeprooted 
and  manifold  problems  of  a  continent. 

It  is  clear  now  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  must  continue  to  provide  ex- 
ternal support  for  the  reforms  and 
modernization  that  can  be  carried  out 
only  if  the  Latin  American  governments 
and  peoples  want  It  badly  enough. 

It  is  also  clear  that  every  advance 
under  the  Alliance  creates  new  needs  and 
requirements  which  will  necessitate  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  flow  of  funds 
from  the  United  States  and  other  In- 
dustrialized nations  to  Latin  America. 

Several  other  steps  seem  to  be  highly 
desirable  If  the  accelerated  economic 
growth  and  social  reform  objectives  set 
out  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  are 
to  be  achieved  in  our  lifetime:  First,  a 
Latin  American  common  market  and 
multinational  projects  of  infrastructure; 
second,  closer  cooperation  with  and 
greater  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
in  the  attainment  of  economic  and 
social  objectives;  third,  improved  inter- 
American  communications;  fourth,  top- 
level  political  leadership  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  measures. 

Latin  American  Presidents  have  shown 
Interest  in  convening  a  summit  con- 
ference of  hemisphere  Presidents  this 
year.  I  approve  such  a  conference  and 
hope  it  will  be  held.  Certainly  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
should  be  a  good  occasion — for  the  lead- 
ers of  the  hemisphere  to  face  some  of  the 
basic  problems  facing  the  South  Ameri- 
can Continent  on  the  basis  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  past  6  years  at  such  a  sum- 
mit conference. 

Mr.  President,  one  extremely  hopeful 
sign  has  just  occurred,  and  that  is  s 
meeting  at  the  siunmlt  of  the  Presidents 
of  five  Latin  American  countries,  three 
Presidents  being  present,  and  two  being 
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represented,  which  has  just  resolved  to 
take  the  most  historic  advance  so  far 
known  to  this  hemisphere — an  effort  to 
organize  a  Latin  American  conrunon 
market.  I  commend  them  highly  for  thi.s 
action.  I  have  veix  ardently  cooperated 
before,  and  I  shall  Continue  to  cooperate, 
in  the  effort  to  bring  about  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  greatest  single  advance  which 
can  be  made  in  the  affairs  of  Latin 
.'Unerica — to  wit,  to  convert  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  into  a 
common  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  three  critical 
problems  which  they  face  in  tije  second 
half  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are :  food 
production,  housing,  and  population  con- 
trol. 

Food  production:  Latin  America  will 
face  a  major  food  crisis  within  a  decade. 
for  while  food  production  rose  16  per- 
cent in  the  last  5  years,  it  barely  kept 
pace  with  population  growth.  As  a 
result,  Latin  American  countries  have  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  food  imports 
each  year  in  addition  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  food  provided  by  the 
United  States  under  food  for  peace.  In 
comparison  to  what  Is  needed,  the  $112 
million  in  loans  and  grants  extended 
through  U.S.  aid  for  food  and  agricul- 
tural development  in  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
$111  million  spent  by  the  lADB  and  the 
funds  devoted  by  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments to  speed  agricultural  develop- 
ment are,  of  course  welcome,  but  not 
adequate.  This  suggests  the  need,  first, 
to  give  top  priority  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  the  Alliance  for  Progress; 
second,  for  the  early  implementation  of 
President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  com- 
mon market  for  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  l€rtllizers,  pesticides,  and  other 
products  r^jioired  to  Increase  agricul- 
tural production;  and,  third,  for  Latin 
American  govenunents  to  take  the  In- 
ternal steps — in  such  areas  as  infrastruc- 
ture, investment,  reforms,  credit — that 
will  create  a  rate  of  food  production  that 
will  fully  satisfy  Latin  America's  con- 
sumption needs. 

Housing:  According  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Inter -American  Development 
Bank,  the  total  housing  deficit  in  Latin 
America  today  Is  between  15  and  19  mil- 
lion housing  units,  and  1.5  million  units 
at  a  cost  of  $4.5  billion  must  be  built 
each  year  just  to  meet  the  needs  of  new 
families.  In  contrast  not  more  than 
400,000  to  500,000  new  housing  units  are 
now  being  built.  The  total  investment 
m  housing,  by  Latin  American  govern- 
ments and  by  the  Alianza  since  1961  has 
been  about  $1  billion. 

The  $900  million  now  available  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  to  finance 
social  development  projects  by  the 
lADB  should,  in  part,  be  made  available 
to  develop  new  Institutions  such  as  co- 
operatives and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations to  finance  additional  housing  of 
^  types.  U.S.  private  investment 
mould  now  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Broadening  of  our  Latin  American  hous- 
ing guarantee  program  which  makes 
Po^ble  $400  million  In  new  Investment 
m  housing  and  in  credit  Institutions  that 
nnance  housing.  New  housing  legisla- 
tion enacted  In   1965   will   also  enable 


savings  and  loan  sissociations  in  the 
United  States  to  Invest  up  to  1  percent  of 
their  assets — as  much  as  $1.2  bilhon — 
in  housing  for  Latin  America,  over  and 
above  the  housing  financed  by  122  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  already  es- 
tablished In  Latin  America. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  establish  an  Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank,  a  private  in- 
stitution, to  charmel  additional  "seed 
capital"  from  the  U.S.  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  similar  institutions  in  Lat- 
in America  and  other  developing  na- 
tions as  yet  another  way  to  help  Latin 
America  in  its  effort  to  create  adequate 
housing  for  its  people. 

Population  control :  The  population  of 
Latir^America  will  increase  from  the 
present  220  million  to  600  million  by  the 
year  2000  at  the  current  rate,  and  this 
alone  could  wipe  out  all  other  economic 
and  social  gains. 

The  principal  effort  in  this  area  must 
be  made  only  by  the  Latin  American 
governments  themselves.  There  must 
be  a  decision  and  soon  that  the  best 
knowledge  available  anywhere  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  problem  if  the 
gains  made  In  the  past  5  years  are  to  be 
preserved  and  pressed  forward  in  a 
meaningful  way.  I  readily  admit  that 
the  support  provided  by  my  own  country 
in  this  area  has  been  very  limited— 
$800,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year— 1965. 
This  year  it  may  rise  to  $2  million.  As 
indicated  in  President  Johnson's  recent 
message  to  Congress  on  International 
health  earlier  this  year,  we  are  prepared 
to  do  more. 

Mr.  President,  any  discussion  of  the 
5-year  record  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
must  go  beyond  an  examination  of  its 
effect  on  the  rate  of  social  and  economic 
progress  to  a  consideration  of  the  politi- 
cal and  military  stability  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  the  long  run  It  had  been  hoped 
that  the  economic  development  and  so- 
cial progress  of  Latin  America  would  en- 
rich the  lives,  Increase  the  security,  and 
contribute  to  the  political  stability  of  the 
people  of  the  Americas.  The  record  of 
the  past  5  years  shows  that  we  have  far 
to  go  in  this  respect. 

Indeed,  the  military  and  political  as- 
pects of  American  life  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  social  and  economic  adjects. 
The  basic  problem  still  confronting  the 
American  states  Is  how  to  deal  with  po- 
litical Instability  resulting  from  the  over- 
throw of  democratic  governments  by  the 
Communists  or  by  the  ultrarlght. 

The  problem  of  Communist  subversion 
on  a  large  scale  while  extremely  vital  is 
relatively  new  to  this  hemisphere,  where- 
as a  rapid  turnover  of  governments  and 
the  seizure  of  power  by  dictators — often 
military  has  been  a  feature  of  the  Latin 
American  scene  for  decades.  It  is  the 
concurrence  of  these  two  factors.  In  the 
current  economic  and  social  atmosphere, 
which  now  threatens  Central  and  South 
America  with  even  more  governmental 
upheavals. 

Eleven  military  coups  have  occurred 
in  lAtin  America  since  the  beginning  of 
1961.  It  may  be  argued  very  convinc- 
ingly that  not  all  of  these  takeovers  were 
necessarily  undesirable.     But  it  may  be 
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argued  with  equal  persuasiveness  that, 
however  transltlonEil  may  be  the  entry 
of  the  military  Into  the  political  affairs 
of  some  Latin  American  countries,  In 
their  totality  these  coups  are  a  manifes- 
tation of  continued  poUtlctil  instability 
which  has  become  Increasingly  damag- 
ing to  Latin  America's  development  and 
should  therefore  inspire  great  hemi- 
spheric concern.  The  real  danger  lies  in 
the  continued  erosion  of  the  hope  and 
faith  of  the  people  in  the  viability  of 
democratic  government;  In  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  successive  coups  can 
follow  the  path  broken  by  prior  ones; 
and  In  the  frequent  or  prolonged  absence 
of  the  democratic  experience. 

I  flrmlj'  beUeve  that  this  Nation  must, 
in  action  as  well  as  in  rhetoric,  oppose 
the  overthrow  of  truly  democratic  gov- 
ernments in  Latin  America.  We  cannot 
wish  away  the  threat  of  chronic  mihtary 
takeovers,  a  phenomenon  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  history  of  Latin  America, 
by  putting  all  our  faith  In  economic  and 
social  change  under  the  AUlance  for 
Progress.  Rather,  the  United  States  must 
put  aspiring  military  dictators  on  notice 
that  those  who  come  into  power  by  un- 
constitutional means  will  not  receive  U.S. 
aid.  We  are  already  seeing  the  reaction  in 
LaUn  America  to  the  Argentine  military 
Ukeover  even  ot  the  Catholic  Church 
following  violent  repression  In  the 
universities. 

For  too  long  the  United  SUtes  has 
publicly  scolded  but,  on  occasion,  pri- 
vately accepted  military  takeovers.  All 
they  seemingly  had  to  do  was  to  dredge 
up  an  alleged  Communist  threat  and 
make  some  vague  reference  about  future 
free  elections  to  gamer  UJ3.  support.  I 
believe  it  is  specious  and  dangerous  to 
argue,  as  many  have,  that  we  should 
tolerate  rightist  but  condemn  leftist  dic- 
tatorships. If  we  quietly  condone  the 
former  while  we  only  condemn  the  latter, 
the  longrun  result  will  be  the  disenchant-' 
ment  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  with 
the  democratic  process  and  aid  to  the 
Communist  cause. 

I  close  by  expressing  the  ardent  wish 
that  the  conference  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  will  very  seriously  consider  and  adopt 
the  amendment  which  was  agreed  to  In 
the  Senate,  which  puts  us  on  record 
against  military  dictatorships  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can  feasibly  and  wisely  do 
so. 

I  apologize  to  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  taken  much  more  than  the 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  seen  both  heartening  results  and 
disheartening  results  of  our  tremendous 
effort  In  cooperation  with  the  Latin 
American  governments  to  Increase  their 
productivity  and  raise  their  standard  of 
living.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  that  the  goals  we  have 
set  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  cannot 
be  achieved  In  this  decade.  I  know  from 
the  testimony  we  hear  each  year  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  this 
undertaking  can  succeed  but  that  It  will 
take  years  of  perseverance  and  effort 
on  our  part  and,  most  importantly,  on 
the  part  of  the  various  Latin  American 
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govemmenU  to  achieve  an  acceptable 
economic  base  and  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary human  and  natural  resources  in  ail 
at  Latin  America. 

The  progress  is  uneven,  but  I  know 
that  the  Americans  working  on  this  pro- 
gram as  well  as  many  Latin  Americans 
are  dedicating  themselves  to  the  success 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  I  say 
to  them.  "Well  done,  and  keep  trying." 


COMMTITEE  MEETINa6  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  imtll  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  I  have  discvissed  this 
matter  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  15941)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  concern- 
ing the  discussion  which  took  place  yes- 
terday relative  to  a  comparison  of  nu- 
clear frigates  with  the  gas  turbine  de- 
stroyers, I  think  It  would  be  very  helpful 
to  have  three  short  analyses,  which  have 
been  pi-epared  by  the  Joint-  Committee 
on    Atomic    Energy,    printed    In    the 

RCCOKB.  "    - 

The  first  is  a  comparison  of  the  costs 
of  the  nuclear  frigates  with  the  costs  of 
the  gas  turbine  destroyers. 

The  second  is  a  c(xnparl8<Mi  of  nuclear 
escorts  with  conventional  »corts  or  de- 
stroyers. 

The  third  is  a  chronological  history  of 
the  nuclear  frigates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  short  analyses  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analyses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

00«TB    or    KtTCXXAS    PUOATKS     (DLON'S)     PSO- 
Vn>«II    BT    OONOKKSS    COlfPARXD    WlTtl    COSTS 

OF  Oas  Tcmaon  DnrtoTras  (COO's)  Rx- 

tlUaSiaU   0T  TBI  DXPAKIKXMT  0»  DIFXN8X, 

Avavrt  4, 1B66 

(Prepared  by  th«  Staff  of  the  Joint  Commlt- 

t«e  on  Atomic  Snargy) 

attrxAi.  COST  or  MTrcLKAs  fkioatss 

Tbe  initial  cost  estimated  by  tb*  Depart- 
mant  of  Oefcnaa  for  a  n«w  design  nuclear 
frigate  is  tl36.6  million  for  the  ship  plus  |ia 
million  for  the  Initial  nuclear  fuel  whldi  is 
expected  to  provide  for  at  least  10  years  of 
normal  ship  operations,  making  a  total  of 
•160.5  mllllon  for  the  nrat  such  ship.  Con- 
grew  approprtated  $30  mllUon  for  one  nu- 
clear frigate  m  the  fiscal  year  1966  Defense 
Appcoprlatlons  Act  and  the  fiscal  year  1B07 
Defense  Appropriations  Bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Ztepresentatlves.  Includes  eiaoJS 
million  to  complete  the  fundlna  for  this 
Ship. 

The  initial  coat  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  a  second  nuclear  frigate 
In  fiscal  year  1967  U  SIIS.S  million  for  the 


ship  plus  Sia  mllllpn  for  the  InlUal  nuclear 
fuel,  making  a  totil  of  $127.8  mllilon.  The 
fiscal  year  1967  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
as  passed  by  the  Bouse  of  Representatlvea. 
Includes  $20  mlllloa  for  procxirement  in  fiscal 
year  1967  for  the  long  lead  time  Items  re- 
quired for  a  second  new  nuclear  frigate. 

INITIAI,    COST   Ot   GAS    TURBIMX   ORnrXN 
DVTBOTXaS 

The  estimated  Injtlal  cost  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  two  gas  turbine 
driven  deetroyers  14  $163  million.  This  cost 
does  not  Include  fuel  for  the  conventional 
ships  or  the  cost  Of  delivering  that  fuel  to 
the  ships,  as  these  fere  not  considered  Initial 
coeta  for  conventloaal  ships. 

INTTIAL  C^T  COUPAIUSON 

The  total  Initial  cost  of  the  two  nuclear 
frigates  Including  the  nuclear  fuel  la  82% 
more  than  the  total  initial  cost  of  the  two 
conventional  destroyers  without  their  fuel. 
In  comparing  these  coets.  the  following  com- 
parisons of  the  chaBacterlstlcs  of  the  nuclear 
frigate  (DLON)  aqd  the  conventional  de- 
stroyer (DDG)  must  be  taken  Into  consider- 
ation: 

a.  The  DLGN  will  have  100%  more  mlssUe 
laimchers  and  mls$Ue  magazines  than  the 
DDO. 

b.  The  DLGN  will  have  a  helicopter  land- 
ing area  and  facilities  and  accommodations 
for  a  screen  commander  which  the  DDO 
would  not  have. 

c.  The  DLGN  will  have  a  more  complete 
naval  tactical  data  eystem  facility  than  the 
DIXJ. 

d.  The  DLGN  will  have  provisions  for 
100%  more  torpedo  tubes  than  the  DDG. 

e.  The  Initial  cost  of  the  DLGN  Includes 
the  cost  of  nuclear  fuel  which  will  provide 
for  at  least  10  years  Of  normal  ship  operation; 
whereas,  the  Initial  toet  of  the  DDG  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  .fuel  or  the  cost  of  de- 
livering the  fuel  to  tbe  ship.  (Excluding  fuel 
costs  In  both  cases,  the  Initial  cost  of  the 
two  DLON'S  Is  only  166%  more  than  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  the  two  t)DOs.) 

f .  The  DLGN  will  'have  all  the  advantages 
of  nuclear  power. 

COMPAKISONS    or    LirfTtUX    COSTS    or    NtrCLKAX 
fUOATXS    AND    CONtrXNTIONAL    DE8TB0TKX8 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  on  14  April  1966 
a  detailed  comparison  of  the  advantages  and 
cost  of  nuclear  and  conventional  aircraft 
carriers,  frigates,  and  destroyers.  This  study 
was  forwarded  to  tfce  Secretary  of  Defense 
by  the  Secretary  of  tie  Navy  on  22  April  1966. 
and  was  8ubsequent(y  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress  and  published  on  pages  110  through 
188  of  the  hearings  before  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  Heuse  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  for  1|67.  Part  6.  This  study 
shows  that  when  all  oonstrucUon  and  operat- 
ing coets  are  considered  over  the  lifetime  of 
both  the  conventioiial  and  nuclear  escorts 
on  a  ship  for  ship  basis; 

a.  A  nuclear  frigate  costs  about  20%  more 
than  a  oonventlonal  frigate. 

b.  A  nuclear  deetjoyer  coata  about  26% 
more  than  a  conventional  destroyer. 

c.  A  nuclear  frigat*  coets  about  40%  more 
than  a  conventional  destroyer. 

Purther,  the  study,  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  points  out  that  when  overall  cost 
of  a  carrier  tas^  groi^  is  considered.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  aarrler,  aircraft,  escorts, 
and  logistic  support  to  the  task  group,  the 
extra  lifetime  cost  to  provide  nuclear  power 
In  a  frigate  or  destrof  er  is  only  about  1  %  of 
the  overall  cost  of  the  task  group.  Thus, 
providing  nuclear  poiwer  In  all  four  escorts 
for  a  nuclear  carrier  would  Increase  the  life- 
time eoet  of  a  nuclear  carrier  task  group  by 
only  4%. 
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COMPABISON    or    NUCI.KAS    ESCOKTB     (PsjOitB) 
PXOVniED  BT  CONGXBSS  WrXH  CONVENTlOXAl 

Escorts  (Dsstsotexs)   RxqtrxsTEo  bt  DOD 
JtXT  28,  1966 

(Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy) 

PUKPOSX    OF    ESCORT    SHIPS 

At  least  four  major  fleet  escort  ships- 
destroyers  or  frigates — are  assigned  to  each 
aircraft  carrier.  These  escorts  are  designed 
to  operate  either  on  independent  mission 
against  enemy  targets  or  as  part  of  a  coonli. 
nated  protective  screen  to  destroy  enemy  sir- 
craft,  missiles,  submarines  and  surface  ehlpt 
that  attack  the  force. 

COMPARISON    or    Mn.rrART    CHARACTERISTICS 

The  nuclear  frigates  which  the  House  bsi 
provided  In  this  blU  will  have  the  same  gen- 
eral types  of  anti-air  and  antl-submartn« 
weapons  systems  as  would  the  new  conven. 
tlonal  destroyers  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  the  nuclear  frigates  icill  be 
larger  and  will  have  considerably  more  ma. 
itary  capability.  Specifically,  the  new  frig- 
ates — in  addition  to  being  nuclear  powered— 
compared  to  the  destroyers — 

Will  have  twice  the  number  of  mlsiiie 
launchers  and  missile  magazines. 

Win  have  a  helicopter  landing  area  and 
facilities  and  accommodations  for  a  screen 
commander  which  the  destroyer  would  not 
have, 

Will  have  more  complete  naval  tactical 
data  system  facilities. 

And  will  have  provisions  for  twice  the 
number  of  torpedo  tubes. 

COMPARISON  or  coirrBACT  bchujules 
The  Navy  can   contract  for   the  nucleer 
frigates  sooner  than  they  can  contract  for 
the  destroyers  they  proposed  since  the  design 
of  the  nuclear  ships  Is  already  available. 

MIUTART    ADVANTAGES  Or  NX7CLEAR   PROPULSIOll 

The  war  experience  In  Viet  Nam  has  shown 
that  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  used  by  a  conven- 
tional carrier  task  group — a  carrier  plus  lU 
escorts — is  used  Just  to  keep  the  ships  run- 
ning. One-third  is  xised  for  aircraft  fuel.  So 
If  the  need  for  fuel  for  the  escorts  and  the 
carrier  Itself  can  be  eliminated  by  utUlElng 
nuclear  propulsion,  only  one-third  the 
amount  of  fuel  Is  needed.  This  slmpUfled 
the  logistic  problem  tremendously. 

Each  time  a  nuclear- powered  warship  U 
substituted  for  a  conventionally  powered 
warship  in  a  carrier  task  force,  the  overall 
capabilities  of  the  whole  task  force  are  Un- 
proved. When  a  nuclear  carrier  U  subsU- 
tuted  for  a  conventional  carrier,  the  range 
of  a  carrier  task  group  with  four  conven- 
tional escorts  Is  about  doubled.  When  two  of 
the  escorts  accompanying  the  nuclear  car- 
rier are  nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  taU 
group  is  almost  doubled  again.  When  ih  of 
the  escorts  with  the  nuclear  carrier  are  nu- 
clear, the  range  of  the  carrier  task  group  it 
essentially  unlimited. 

The  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  mxist,  ol 
course,  be  replenished  with  aviation  fuel  and 
ammunition.  However,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  escort  ships  are  conven- 
tionally powered  the  nuclear  carrier  Itself 
must  carry  the  oU  to  supply  them.  When 
the  carrier  Is  able  to  have  Its  own  tanks  de- 
voted solely  to  aviation  fuel.  It  can  launch 
many  more  aircraft  strikes  than  when  much 
of  Its  fuel  tank  space  Is  devoted  to  carrying 
fuel  oil  for  conventional  escorts.  When  the 
new  nuclear  carrier  has  all-nuclear  escorts, 
she  will  have  almost  twice  the  aviation  fuel 
capacity  of  the  most  modern  conventional 
carrier. 

Since  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  escort 
ships  Improve  the  military  effectiveness  of 
the  task  group  as  a  whole,  the  increased  cost 
of  the  task  group  as  a  whole  Is  the  cost  which 


should  be  considered  in  determining  the 
co«t  eSectlveneas".  Each  escort  for  a  nu- 
clear carrier  that  is  changed  to  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion adds  about  1  %  to  the  overall  lifetime 
cost  of  the  nuclear  carrier  task  group.  Thus, 
making  all  four  escorts  nuclear  would  In- 
crease the  lifetime  cost  of  the  entire  group  by 
only  4  Tc .  Surely  tbe  tremendous  Increase  In 
effectiveness  of  the  task  group  fully  Justifies 
the  small  increase  in  cost. 

CHBONOLooiCAi,  History  of  Nuclkax  Fxioatxs 
(DLON'S),  Atjotjst  16, 1966 

1.  The  first  nuclear  frigate  was  the  tTSS 
Bainbridge,  DLON  25,  Included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969  shipbuilding  program.  The  Bain- 
bridge first  went  to  sea  in  1962. 

2.  In  the  fiscal  year  1962  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. Congress  changed  the  frigate  Truxton 
from  conventional  to  nuclear  propulsion  by 
appropriating  the  extra  funds  necessary  for 
this  ship.  The  Trujcton  will  be  completed 
this  year. 

3.  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  appropriated  funds  for  a 
DLGN  that  was  to  have  the  Typhon  missile 
system.  The  Department  of  Defense  subse- 
quently cancelled  this  ship  because  the  mis- 
sile system  was  not  ready.  There  were  no 
other  major  fleet  escorts,  frigates  or  de- 
stroyers, nuclear  or  conventional.  Included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963  shipbuilding  program. 

4.  The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  re- 
quest any  major  fleet  escorts  In  the  Fiscal 
year  1964. 1965  or  1966  shipbuilding  programs. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1966  program.  Congress  on 
their  own  initiative  authorized  $150,500,000 
for  a  new  nuclear  powered  frigate,  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  procurement  of  long 
leadtlme  Items  for  this  ship,  and  tirged  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  Include  the  funds 
required  for  completion  of  this  ship  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  request.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  thus  far  has  not  proceeded 
with  the  procurement  of  long  leadtlme  Items, 
nor  did  they  ask  for  funds  for  the  nuclear 
frigate  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget. 

5  In  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  request 
the  Department  of  Defense  asked  for  two 
conventional  guided  missile  destroyers.  Sub- 
•eqnent  to  presentation  of  the  budget,  the 
Navy  changed  the  propulsion  system  of  theae 
two  destroyers  from  steam  turbines  to  ass 
turbines. 

6.  On  AprU  24,  1966  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  issued  a  special  print  of 
h»ring6  on  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  held  on  January  26. 1966.  The  Com- 
mittee foreword  stated  that  It  woiUd  be  a 
mistake  for  Congress  to  authorize  new  con- 
venuonally  powered  guided  mlssUe  destroyers 
and  recommended  that  Congreas  change  the 
ascal  year  1967  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization to  require  the  two  new  destroyers 
to  be  nuclear  powered  ships. 

r  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Re- 
pot No.  1136  dated  April  95,  1966.  recom- 
menaed  "that  one  nuclear-powered  guided 
ffl^le  frigate  be  constructed  Instead  of  two 
cOTvenUonally  powered  guided  missile  de- 

^l^y.J^''  ^*°*^  P^«i  the  Defense 
Amhonzation   Bill   with  provision  for   one 

Zlters      "^"^      "'"'      '^^      conventional 

Mn  ■  ^kIT^  ^'""^  Services  Committee  Report 
th.t  fJ  i^^*^  ***y  *«■  1988'  recommended 
loat  the  Defense  Authorization  Include  the 
^0  conventional  destroyers  and  two  nuclear 

wfitifn  '^^,  ^^°^  »'**«^  the  Committee 
poeitioa  as  follows: 

"In  View  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  not 
"~  any  major  fleet  escorts  requested  since 
^I  year  1962,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

MmmiV7  1*****  ****"^  «'^'P«  generallv.  the 
rammittee  has  retained  the  two  conventlon- 
aJvv^^*^  destroyers  as  requested  by  the 
"a^y.    However.  It  has  also  reauthorized  the 


nuclear-powered  frigate  from  last  year  and 
added  a  new  nuclear-powered  frigate.  With 
these  latter  two  ships,  the  program  of  keep- 
ing the  nuclear-pofwered  carriers  in  nuclear- 
powered  task  forces  can  continue.  The  con- 
ventionally powered  destroyers  can  be  used 
for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Amenoa. 

"Let  there  be  no  doubt.  This  is  the  time 
to  see  that  our  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers  are  the  centers  of  nuclear-powered 
task  groups  which  can  utilize  all  of  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  power  without  having  to 
worry  about  the  flow  of  fuel." 

The  Authorization  Bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  included  the  two  nuclear  frigates  and 
the  two  conventional  destroyers. 

9.  House  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port No.  1663  dated  June  24.  1966,  recom- 
mended that  funds  for  the  two  conventional 
destroyers  be  denied  and  that  $130,500,000  of 
this  amount  be  applied  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  a  DLON. 

10.  The  Senate-House  of  Representatives 
Armed  Services  Conamlttee  Conference  Re- 
port No.  1679  dated  June  30,  1966,  recom- 
mended that  the  Authorization  Bill  Include 
the  two  conventional  destroyers,  extension 
of  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  DLGN 
In  the  amount  of  $130,500,000,  and  authori- 
zation In  the  amount  of  $20,000,000  for  long 
leadtlme  Items  for  an  additional  nuclear 
powered  guided  mlssUe  frigate.  The  con- 
ference report  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  passed  Into  law  includ- 
ing a  provision  that : 

"The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
nuclear  powered  guided  mlssUe  frigate  for 
which  funds  were  authorized  under  Public 
Law  89-37,  and  for  which  funds  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year 
1967.  shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticshle  unless  the  President  fully  advisee  the 
Congress  that  its  oonstrtictlon  Is  not  In  the 
national  Interest." 

11.  On  July  20,  1966  the  House  passed  the 
fiscal  yax  1967  Defense  Authorization  BlU 
with  an  amendment  so  that  the  House  pro- 
vided full  funding  for  one  nuclear  frigate, 
partial  funding  for  a  second  nuclear  frigate, 
and  deletion  of  funds  for  the  two  conven- 
tional destroyers. 

12.  On  July  27.  1966  the  Deputy  Seo-etary 
of  Defense  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  requested  that 
the  Senate  change  the  House  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  Defense  ApproprlaUons  to 
restore  funds  in  the  amount  of  $168,000,000 
foe  two  gas  turbine  driven  guided  mlselle 
destroyers  "in  order  to  fulfill  the  military 
requirement  for  these  ships"  and  "to  prevent 
delay  In  this  essential  program."  The  letter 
did  not  mention  that  the  House  blU  had 
substituted  two  nuclear  frigates  for  the  two 
conventtonal  destroyers  In  order  to  meet  the 
military  requirement  for  two  new  guided 
missile  thlpe. 

13.  senate  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port No.  1468  dated  Augtist  12.  1966.  recom- 
mended that  ftinds  be  Included  In  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  to  fully  fund  one  nu- 
clear frigate,  partially  fund  a  second  new 
nuclear  frigate,  and  fund  construction  of 
two  gas  turbine  driven  guided  missile  de- 
stroyers.   The  report  stated  : 

"The  committee's  recommendation  of 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  two  guided 
missile  destroyers  does  not  derogate  from 
the  importance  which  the  committee  places 
upon  the  construction  of  the  nuclear  pow- 
ered guided  missile  frigate." 

amendment    TBI 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  751  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  stated 
the  amendment. 

iSi.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoiu). 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rcco&o  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  6,  delete  "$3,483,300,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,406,067,400." 

On  page  16,  line  20,  delete  "$1,789,900,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,760,622,200." 

On  page  17,  line  9.  delete  "$1,909,700,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1367,886.600." 

On  page  18,  line  10,  delete  "$1,968,300,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,934,997,400." 

On  page  18,  line  18,  delete  "$363,900,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$267,116,200." 

On  page  19.  line  8,  delete  "$3,992,300,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$3,904,468,400." 

On  page  20.  line  4.  delete  "$1,189,600,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,163,331,000." 

On  page  21,  line  3.  delete  "$3,122,600,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,075,902,800  " 

On  page  21,  line  19,  delete  "$61,300,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,171,400." 

On  page  22.  Une  9,  delete  "$1,536,700,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,496,068,600." 

On  page  22.  lines  18  and  19.  delete  "$1,768,- 
600,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,719,- 
910,800." 

On  page  23,  lines  6  and  7,  delete  "$3,112,- 
600.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$8,044.- 
122,800." 

On  page  24,  line  1.  delete  "$469,068,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$448,959,702." 

On  page  25,  line  2,  delete  "$126,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$122,260,000." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsltma.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  pending  at  the 
desk  Is  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Clark,  Nelson,  Proxuxre,  and  Young  of 
Ohio.  It  Is  an  amendment  to  HR.  15941, 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlOTi,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  provides  for  a  military  ex- 
penditure of  $58,189,872,000  during  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  figure  is  $525,519,000 
more  than  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  1967  budget  estimates.  While 
this  represents  a  desirable  modest  reduc- 
tion in  the  action  recently  taken  by  the 
House  which  approved  a  bill  containing 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the 
administration  deemed  essential  to  meet 
legitimate  defense  needs,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  additional  cuts  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  wasteful  and 
needless  military  spending.  My  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  procurement  and 
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the  research  and  development  titles  of 
the  bill  by  2.2  percent  for  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $523.5  million — a  modest  reduc- 
tion that  would  bring  the  bUl  In  line 
with  the  administration's  budget  request. 

America  ought  to  have  a  defense  force 
which  is  second  to  none,  and  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  reasonable  need. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  pending  bill 
goes  well  beyond  legitimate  defence  and 
security  needs.  The  many  millions  of 
dollars  which  have  been  added  over  and 
aboive  Defense  Department  requests  will 
not  add  to  our  security  but,  more  likely, 
will  weaken  our  total  national  strength. 
These  added  expenditures  will  strain  an 
already  heated  economy,  add  to  infla- 
tionary pressures,  increase  the  tax  bur- 
den, and  waste  valuable  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  that  are  needed  else- 
where. Military  waste  weakens  a  nation 
as  much  or  more  than  waste  in  nonmlll- 
tary  programs. 

The  Defense  Department  already  has 
carryover  funds  in  excess  of  $42  billion. 
The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  would 
add  an  additional  $58.2  billion,  repre- 
senting a  total  in  excess  of  $100  billion 
for  military  spending.  The  figure  to  be 
appropriated  in  the  pending  bill  repre- 
sents more  than  the  combined  cost  of 
the  total  Federal  budgets  of  the  New 
Deal  period  from^l933  through  1940. 

Coming  at  a  time  of  great  economic 
stress  and  strain,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
justify  the  expenditure  of  some  $525  mil- 
U<m  more  than  our  leading  defense 
officials  have  told  us  will  cover  our  legiti- 
mate defense  axid  security  needs.  Wast- 
ing moitey  on  unneeded  military  itans 
does  not  strengthen  the  nation;  it  diverts 
skilled  manpower  and  brains  from  other 
national  needs  and  strains  our  economy 
and  our  taxpayers.  We  owe  It  to  our  men 
who  are  sacrificing  so  much  In  Vietnam 
to  protect  the  economy  of  this  nation 
against  such  waste  so  that  the  postwar 
world  will  be  a  time  of  opportimity  for 
them — not  a  time  of  economic  distress 
marked  by  excessive  debt  and  tax  bur- 
dens. 

I  think  we  tend  to  forget  that  the  de> 
f  ense  of  a  great  nation  depends  not  only 
upon  the  quality  of  its  arms,  Important 
i»  thatils.  but  also  on  the  quality  of  its 
^conomtc.  political,  and  moral  fabric.  I 
deeply  regret  that  even  the  most  ardent 
eioonomiaers — men  who  vote  with  zeal  to 
dut  funds  for  education,  conservation 
and  health — are  so  quick  to  shout  "Aye" 
for  more  billions  for  arms.  It  seems  to 
me  that  by  saving  a  modest  amount  of 
highly  questlixiable  military  spending  for 
more  constructive  investments,  we  will 
produce  a  stronger  and  more  effective 
America,  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives, 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  peace. 

It  would  be  ironic,  indeed,  if  our  sol- 
diers retunded  from  pacifying  Vietnam 
to  discover  that  they  h&d  not  yet  pcu:ified 
Chicago. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  contains 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  questionable 
military  gadgets  and  weaponry  not  re- 
quested by  the  Government.  One  of  the 
most  dubious  expenditures  in  this  bill  Is 
that  of  $153.5  million  for  preproductlon 
activities  for  the  Nike  X  antl-balllstic- 
mlssile  system.  This  system  may  well 
cost  In  excess  of  $30  billion.    Our  very 


able  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that 
the  construction  df  an  anti-balllstic-mis- 
sile  system  such  as  this  would  not  "add 
measurably  to  ofir  safety."  Both  the 
Secretary  of  Defafise  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiifs  of  Staff  agree  that 
it  would  be  worthless  unless  it  were  ac- 
comp>anied  by  a  oomplete  fallout  shelter 
program,  the  cost  of  which  might  even- 
tually reach  $100  billion.  Congress  has 
given  no  indication  of  authorizing  such  a 
shelter  program. 

The  enormity  of  such  costs  is  stagger- 
ing and  the  benofits  of  the  system  are 
highly  questionsible.  Furthermore,  it 
would  doubtless  aggravate  the  arms  race 
and  further  wealflien  the  economy.  I  in- 
tend to  join  other  of  my  colleagues  in  an 
effort  to  strike  the  Nike  X  funds  from 
this  bill — except  those  reserved  for  fur- 
ther evaluation— although  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  thad  this  is  not  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  which  the  Senate  now 
has  under  consideration. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  proposes  a  2.2-i)ercent 
reduction  in  each  of  the  14  items  in- 
cluded in  titles  III — procurement — and 
rv — research  and  development — of  the 
bill.  These  are  the  two  military  arms 
sections  of  the  biD.  The  total  reduction 
ivroposed  in  my  amendment  is  $522.5 
million,  or  nearly  the  amount  which  has 
been  added  by  the  Senate  committee 
over  the  1967  budget  requests. 

This  amendmett  does  not  require  the 
Secretary  of  Deftnse  to  cut  out  any  of 
the  particular  items  which  have  been 
added  by  the  Senate.  It  reduces  the  bill 
to  the  size  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  authority  he  needs  to  cut  out  a  little 
of  the  fat  in  our  gigantic  Pentagon  em- 
pire— the  empire  which  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  referred  to  in  concerned 
terms  as  the  growing  military-industrial 
complex.  President  Johnson  has  urged 
private  industry  tb  avoid  new,  nonessen- 
tial expenditures  tor  capital  plant  equip- 
ment. I  do  not  balieve  that  the  Congress 
should  do  any  le$s  in  the  field  of  non- 
essential military,  spending. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  to  all  Sen- 
ators that  the  Prtsident  has  objected  in 
concerned  terms  to  the  tendency  of 
Congress  to  add  on  expenditures  above 
the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, because  It  Is  adding  undue  in- 
flationary pressures  to  the  economy 
which  actually  jtopardize  our  security 
tmd  make  it  more  difficult  to  meet  our 
commitments  at  home  and  abroad. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  my  amendment 
Is  a  limited  one.  The  House  has  already 
passed  a  bill  protlding  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  requested  in  the  ad- 
ministration budget.  By  adopting  my 
amendment  which  brings  the  bUl  down 
approximately  to  the  level  requested  in 
the  budget,  the  Senate  will  merely  be 
setting  the  stage  fcr  a  conference  leading 
probably  to  an  artJroprlatlon  about  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  the  budget 
request.  While  this  result  would  still 
be  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  and  still 
above  the  amountB  suggested  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  It  is  a  practical  fact 
which  ought  to  ba  taken  into  account  by 
the  Seriate  as  it  votes  on  this  amend- 
ment. 


Let  me  say  to  those  Senators  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  exactly  right  In  the  amount  of  fmujg 
it  has  recommended,  that  the  practical 
way  to  achieve  that  flgure  in  final  con- 
gressional  action  is  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment  before  the  bill  goes  to  conference 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  bellere 
that  the  pending  amendment  Is  sound 
from  every  point  of  view.  In  the  inter- 
est  of  sei^ble  economy  and  wise  defense 
planning  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it 

Let  me  just  say,  before  I  yield  the  floor 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psox- 
MiRE  ]  is  a  member  of  the  Appropriatlonj 
Committee  and  Is  an  expert  on  these 
matters  and  has  given  great  thought  to 
ways  in  which  needless  spending  can  be 
eliminated  from  many  aspects  of  our 
Govemment  programs.  He  has  been 
most  helpful  in  giiiding  my  own  thinking 
on  this  amendment  and  in  helping  to 
shape  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovt:r.n] 
on  his  offering  of  this  amendment  and 
his  excellent  statement  explaining  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  McGovem 
amendment. 

The  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  President  Johnson,  within  the 
past  month  asked  Congress  to  take  8 
good,  hard  look  at  appropriations  meas- 
ures and  to  cut  funds  from  these  meas- 
ures wherever  possible.  In  fact,  many 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  been  visited  by  high  Govemment 
officials  urging  exactly  the  kind  of  cut 
the  McGovern  amendment  provides. 

These  oflBcials  proposed  that  if  Con- 
gress decides  to  Increase  the  budget  of 
an  agency  in  any  respect,  it  make  a  cor- 
responding overall  reduction  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  agency  budget.  This 
administration  suggestion  makes  emi- 
nent good  sense.  This  is  what  the  Mc- 
Govem amendment  does. 

The  bUl  before  us  appropriates  for  our 
defense  effort  approximately  half  of  the 
funds  requested  of  Congress  this  year. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  espe- 
cially the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RussiLL],  and  I  may  add  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis],  who  is  the  other  Senator 
with  great  knowledge  of  defense  matters, 
has  done  a  good  job  in  slicing  more  than 
$400  million  from  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bUl.  However,  the  biU  still 
contains  $525,519,000  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  McGovem  amend- 
ment would  cut  virtually  this  amount  and 
thus  enable  Senators  to  heed  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  auimonition  to  hold 
do  An  Federal  spending. 

The  McGovern  amendment  makes  cuts 
in  the  Defense  Department  appropris- 
tions  bill  in  the  right  places:  procure- 
ment, research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  These  are  the  areas.  In- 
cluding plant  and  equipment  and  hard- 
ware expenditures,  the  very  type  of 
spending  that  contribute  to  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  economy,  the  very  type 
of  spending  that  President  Johnson  has 
urged  corporate  heads  to  forgo. 

Furthermore,  these  cuts  are  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  in  this  bill,  and  only 
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2.2  percent  of  the  procurement  and  re- 
search funds  in  the  bill — small  enough 
amoiints  to  be  absorbed  within  the  over- 
all defense  budget,  especially  with  the 
leadership  and  wisdom  Secretary  (^  De- 
fense McNamara  has  shown  in  econo- 
mizing with  the  Natima's  defense  dollar. 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
appeared  befoi^  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  a  few  years  ago.  he  told  me. 
in  reply  to  my  question,  that  a  competent 
administrator  should  be  able  to  save  up 
to  3  percent  in  a  budget  of  this  size  with- 
out an  adverse  effect  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  operation. 

This  amendment  puts  the  Secretary  to 
the  test  in  this  regard,  but  gives  him 
leeway.  It  makes  no  cuts  in  60  percent 
of  the  budget.  It  provides  only  a  2.2- 
percent  reduction,  not  a  3-i>ercent  cut  to 
the  more  than  $23.6  billion  allocated  to 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Finally.  Congress  has  every  right  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  items  not  included 
within  the  President's  budget,  as  we  have 
done  here.  The  McGovem  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it.  Is  designed  to  affirm 
that  right.  But  it  reinforces  the  Con- 
gress determination  that  the  projects 
the  Congress  has  added  to  the  budget  be 
advanced  without  increasing  the  overall 
spending  total. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  for 
being  willing  to  stay  here  in  order  that 
I  might  develop  with  him  a  few  questions 
which  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill. 

As  we  know,  this  Is  an  enormous  bill, 
which  runs  just  imder  $60  billion.  The 
way  the  bill  is  set  up  is  traditional,  and. 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  unlnforma- 
tlve. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  I  think  should  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — and  I  note  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  Is  in  the 
Chamber — is,  How  much  of  this  money 
is  Ucketed  for  Vietnam? 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi would  be  able  to  enlighten  me  in 
any  area  at  all  with  respect  to  that  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
interrupt  the  Senator  to  say  that  if  he 
»"ill  give  me  a  few  more  minutes  to  get 
some  material  together,  I  shall  try  to 
answer  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  In- 
Mcate  to  me  when  he  is  ready,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Ui.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  that  connection.  I 
DM  occasion  to  scan  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Fortune  magazine  in  the 
^ril  1966  issue  entitled  "The  Vietnam 
war:  A  Cost  Accounting,"  by  WUUam 
wwen.  This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
a  very  careful  and  scholarly  analysis  of 
me  cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war  based  on 
formation  made  available  to  Mr. 
Bowen.  He  starts  out  by  saying,  at  the 
J^twl  of  the  article: 

TU  Vlotnana  war  U  p^uilarly  expen«iT». 

w  more  »o  than  la  ganer&Uy  tliougHt.    Costs 

•»  running  abovs  SIS   bUUon  a  year,  and 

»«  beaded   up.     FOrtujae-a   flgurea   •uggwt 
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that  WeTe  in  for  bigger  defense  budget*— 
and  Q*w  economic  strains. 

An^  then  it  staj«s : 

The!  cost  anaiyBls  for  this  article  waa 
carried  out  by  a  toam  consisting  of.  In  addi- 
Uon  to  Mr.  Bowen:  Alan  Greenspan,  prosl- 
dant  of  Townaend-Greenspan  &  Co.,  con- 
sultants; p.  Bernard  Kortman.  independent 
economic  consultant;  Sanford  S.  Parker, 
cHlef  of  Fortune's  economic  stall:  and  re- 
search associate  Karln  Cocuaai. 

The  heart  of  the  article  I  believe  is 
contained  in  this  paragraph: 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the 
U.S.  commander  In  Vietnam,  has  reportedly 
requested  a  buUdup  to  400.000  by  the  end 
of  Dectmber — 

Remember,  the  arUcle  appeared  in 
April— 

with  that  many  U.S.  servicemen  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  cost  of  the  war  would  run  to 
$21  binion  a  year— even  more  If  bombing  and 
tactical  air  support  Increased  in  proportion 
to  the  buildup  on  the  ground.  At  any  such 
level  the  Vietnam  war  would  bring  on  eco- 
nomic strains  beyond  what  most  economists 
appear  to  foresee  •    •    • . 

Among  the  questions  I  would  like  to 
see  if  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
can  answer  is,  What  information,  of  a 
nonconfidential  natiu-e.  do  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  with  respect  to  the 
actual  number  of  men  presently  in  Viet- 
nam, broken  down  into  Army,  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force? 

What  information  of  a  nonconfidential 
nature  do  those  committees  have  with 
respect  to  the  present  intentions  of  the 
Defense  D^artment  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  increase  the  present 
components? 

Is  it  the  intenUon  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  build  up  to  the  level  of  400,000 
troops  P 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  Increase  bombing  and 
tactical  air  support  in  proportion  to  the 
buildup  of  the  ground  forces? 

And  what  can  they  tell  us  in  terms  of 
expected  casualUes,  American  boys  who 
will  be  killed,  American  boys  who  will  be 
wounded,  as  a  result  of  the  impUcations 
of  passing  the  pending  bill? 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  area  of 
Inquiry'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Fortune  magazine  article  which  I  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remartes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Prom    Fortune   magMitne.    AprU    19661 

Th«  ViETMAic  Wa«:  a  Coarr  AocoTmroro 

(By  William  Bowen) 

( The  cost  analysis  for  this  article  teas  car- 
ried out  by  a  team  ooiuUting  of.  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Bowen:  Alan  Greenspan,  president  o/ 
Townsend-Greenspan  A  Co.,  consultants;  P. 
Bernard  Nortman,  independent  econotnie 
consultant;  Sanford  S.  Parker,  chief  of 
PoBTTjN»'«  economic  fitag;  and  reaeareh  as- 
sociate 'karin  CoausaL 

(The  Vietnam  war  U  peculiarly  expenalve. 
far  xnor«  so  than  is  generaUy  thought.  Costs 
ar*  nmning  above  $18  billion  a  year,  and  ar« 
headed  up.  Fortune's  figures  suggest  that 
we're  In  tor  bigger  defense  budgets — and  new 
eooDomlc  atraiiu.) 


What  happens  in  the  UJS.  economy  over 
the  next  year  or  two,  what  happens  to  de- 
znaod  and  production  orKj  prices  and  taxes, 
will  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon  the  cast 
Qt  the  Vietnam  war.  2f  anyone  irislde  the 
PenUgon  knows  the  current  coat,  lie  is  not 
leuing,  Qor,  of  course.  Is  anyone  there  tell- 
ing about  costs  associated  with  future  oper- 
ations. Accordingly,  Fortune  has  under- 
taken on  Its  own  to  flgure  out  the  cost — 
present  and  prospective — of  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  is  already  costing  a  lot  more  than 
almost  anybody  outside  the  Pentatoa 
Imagines. 

At  present,  with  about  236.000  U.S.  service- 
men In  South  Vietnam,   the  U.S.  costs  are 
running  at  a  yearly  rate  of  more  than  $13 
billion.    Costs.  It  should  be  observed  at  once, 
cannot  be  translated  mechanically  Into  ex- 
penditures;  a  drawdown  on  Inventorlea  In- 
volves a  cost,  but  may  not  Involve  an  ex- 
penditure for  quite  some  time.    StUt  If  the 
war    contlnviee    at    only    the    present    rate 
through  tUcal  1967  ( the  year  banning  next 
July  1).  the  resiUtlng  Defense  Department 
expenditures  will  probably  exceed   the  $10 
billion  or   so  that  the  hefty   1967  defense 
budget  ofllclaUy  aUows  for  the  Vietnam  war 
But  the  war.  It  appears,  wm  get  bigger. 
U.S.   Senators  who  know  what  Defense  Os- 
partment   wltneeaas   say   In   closed   congtta- 
slonal  hearings  have  predicted  a  U.S.  build- 
up to  400,000  men,  or  more.    General  WU- 
11am  C.  Westmoreland,  the  D.8.  commander 
In    Vietnam,    has    reportedly    requested    a 
buildup   to   400,000   by   the   end   at  Deoezn- 
ber.     With    that    many    U.S.    serrleaiuen    In 
South  Vietnam,  the  coat  of  the  war  would 
run   to   $21    bUllon   a   year — even   more   U 
bombing  and  tactical  air  support  Increaaed 
in  proportion  to  the  buUdup  on  the  ground. 
At  any  such  level  the  Vietnam  war  would 
bring  on  economic  strains  beyond  what  most 
economists  appears  to  foresee,  and  beyond 
what  makers  of  pubUc  pcdicy  appear  to  be  - 
anticipating.    The  atralna  would  surely  add 
to  the  pressure  for  higher  taxes. 

In  Its  Vietnam  cost  accounting.  Fortune 
had  conaklerable  help  Xrom  outside  econo- 
mists, but  no  access  to  classified  data.  The 
baste  sources  were  public  documents — fed- 
eral budgets.  Defense  Department  publica- 
Uoaa,  transcripts  of  ocuigiiesalonal  hearings. 
Defense  Dvpartment  officials  Intervlewsd 
were  persistently  wary  of  discussing  the 
costs  of  the  war.  altlxough  the  department 
proved  wUUng  to  provide  some  missing  bits 
of  factual  information  that  would  otbarwlae 
have  been  unobtainable.  It  ttiraed  out 
.  that  some  costs — of  ammunition,  for  exam- 
ple— cotUd  be  easily  calculated  from  pub- 
lished Defense  Department  figures.  ,But 
getting  at  sOmc  other  costs  required  elab- 
orate calculations,  and  still  others  could 
only  be  estUnated.  Batlmates  and  aasiunp- 
tloQs  were  in  all  cases  oonservatlve.  The  re- 
sults, set  forth  by  category  below,  repre- 
sent what  Is  probably  the  first  serious  eflart 
outside  the  Defense  Department  to  analyse 
the  ooets  of  the  war. 

The  purpose  of  the  uadartaklng  waa  not 
to  make  a  case  against  (or  for)  tbe  fiscal 
1967  defense  budget,  tout  to  provide  a  basis 
for  looking  beyond  the  budget  and  nanrasing 
the  potential  economic  cttects  of  the  war. 
In  wartime  no  defense  budget  can  seaslbly 
be  viewed  aa  a  hard  Xorccast  of  defense 
spending.  Actual  expendltursa  during  th« 
fiacal  year  will  be  determmed  by  unXoldlng 
events  that  no  l>udgeter  can  foresee  months 
In  advance.  So  far  as  the  economy  la  ooa- 
cemed,  then,  what  ootints  is  not  budget 
projections  but  Defense  Departneitt  oniets 
and  expenditures. 

The  coats  and  expsodlturea  Bwultlng  from 
a  war  do  not  matcb  tip  in  the  abort  run. 
They  rlas  and  deolUu  tn  dUIaivnt  taO*o* 
tortea.  In  the  early  iitiseee  of  any  war,  Um 
Defense  Department  oaa  htAd  down  e«- 
pendlturss  by  drawing  upon  nilsMim  tanm 
and  soppUea,  just  «■  a  buainflw  flzm  ean 
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t«iapo««>tl7  ndnM  oaih  outlay*  by  latttof 
Ininatadai  dwtndte.  or  •  famOf '  eaa  oat 
next  tncatli'k  >R>o«ry  Ull  by  MiMiic  up  tiM 
oontaoto  of  tiM  pantry.  VtUt  oo  In  tho 
war,  apandtturv  catcti  up  ivtth  eosti.  It 
mutt  M  kept  In  mind  that  "nptodlturM," 
as  UMd  lura.  maans  iHonmetital  ezpendl- 
tuna— thON  that  would  not  be  raqulred  11 
It  mn  not  for  the  war. 

An  Idaa  of  the  moremoita  of  ooete  and 
•qtandltuTM  and  def  anae  ardaia.  and  their 
Aftanglng  eoonomlc  effecta,  can  be  gathered 
fVom  the  following  budgetaiy-eoonomlc 
aoaharlo  of  a  medlum-ataed  wai^-l.e.,  a  war 
not  T«ry  different  from  the  one  In  .Vietnam. 
A  WAB  nr  ran  acts 

Aet  I:  Xt  look!  ilka"  a  emau  war,  and  It 
requlree  only  amalllah  Incnmental  ezpendl- 
turee.  tlit  foreea  aent  ovaraew  are  membera 
ot  the  aKletlng  defanae  oatablUhment,  and 
the  Defenae  Department  would  hava  had  to 
pay,  feed,  and  oiherwlae  provide  for  them  If 
they  were  doing  peacetime  duties  In  OaorgU 
instead  at  fighting  guerrtllaa  In  a  tropical 
r^wbllc.  The  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
equipment  oome  from  •nnmting  stocks.  The 
extra  ezpeneea  (hoatlle-flza  pay,  tranaporta- 
tton)  can  be  temporarUy  absorbed  In  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  defense  budget,''  and  the  Ad- 
ralnlatratlan  dose  not  have  to  aak  Coogrees 
for  supplemental  i4>proprlatlona  to  finance 
the  war.  It  Is  being  financed,  In  effect, 
through  "reduced  readlneas"— that  U,  the 
Ui3.  baa  fewer  trained  men  and  smaUer  stocks 
of  war  material  to  deploy  or  use  In  any  other 
oontlngansleB. 


Aet  n:  The  struggle  has  expanded, 
the  armed  foreea  need  extra  inflowa  at  man 
and  matarlel  to  oompenaate  for  the  unex- 
peetedly  large  outOowa  to  the  war  aone.  Tb« 
Pentagon  plaoea  oontracte  for  additional 
anna,  ammonltloo,  equipment;  It  expands 
draft  calls  and  recruitment  efforts.  The  Ad- 
mlnlatrattan  aaks  Oongrsas  for  supplemental 
i^proprUUone.  War  expendlturee  are  stUl 
onlyvmodarate,  but  with  defense  orders  ln> 
oieeslpg  and  Inflationary  axpaotatlons  begin- 
ning to  stir,  the  war  Is  abvady  having  notloe- 
able  eOaots  upon  the  eoonomy. 

Aot  nX:  The  VS.  buildup  on  the  war  aone 
haa  eoatlnuad.  Tlie  Administration  has 
aaked  Oongreee  for  large  supplemental  M>P>o- 
prtattona.  Spending  still  lags  bahlnd  ooata, 
but  It  la  Using  fast — the  recruits  In  training 
have  to  be  paid,  and  ao  do  the  additional 
dTthsna  hired.  ITie  war's  eooaomlo  effects, 
moreorar,  are  expanatooary  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  aetaal  Inareaees  m  defenss 
spetMUng:  the  surga  In  defenss  orders  hsa  ln> 
creesed  demand  for  skilled  workers,  matsrlala. 
oampooamts,  and  credit  la  advaaca  of  deUver- 
lee  and  paym«&te.  'to  some  extent,  the  De- 
fence Depeitment's  materiel  buildup  u  being 
tan^Mrarlly  ffnanoad  by  the  funda  that  con- 
traetors'  and  suboontraetors  borrow  from 
banks  agalnat  future  paymante  from  the  XJA. 
Tfeaeory. 

Aet  IT:  The  UB.  mlUtary  buildup  tan  the 
war  aone  tope  out.  Defense  produotlan  oon- 
tlnaea  to  MM,  but  the  rate  of  rlsa  U  muoh 
leea  rapid  than  in  Act  nz.  and  tlM  expanaton- 
ary  awmomln  force  exerted  by  t&e  war  bsf^ns 
to  wana.  Oatltarles  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  equfpment  rolling  mto  military  depota 
more  than  match  the  chew-up  of  materiel  In 
the  war,  and  eo  some  replenishment  of  In- 
vaatorle*  takes  ptaea.  Men  are  moving  out 
of  training  and  Into  operating  vUta  faater 
than  foreea  are  being  sent  ovsneee.  and  ao 
there  le  a  net  buildup  of  trained,  deployabla 
iriUttary  Mroea  la  tka  VJB.  Kxpendltures 
oAteli  sp  vMh  eoata, 

Aet  V:  The  war  ends.  1^  4trop-Off  la 
ooatnal  awards  and  the  eonapss  of  infla- 
ttonary  eapeetattona  reverberate  throo^out 
tua  eoooemy.-  Mur  from  tailing  steeply,  ax- 
peadliuiae  oontlane  to  rlaa  a  btft  before 
aBtorlnglato  a  gradual  deollae:  tiM  laoaia> 
lag  dailvactaa  moat  be  paid  for,  and  the 
0HB  brought  Into  the  armed  foreea  auwt  be 


provided  for  until  they  are  mustered  out. 
With  deliveries  no<  longer  partly  offset  by 
wartime  chew-up,  inventories  flU  rapidly,  and 
begin  to  overflow.  During  the  period  of  re- 
adjustment, military  m&npower  and  military 
Invantoclea  exceed  ncrmal  peacetime  requlre- 
mante.  Kqiendltuias  for  this  txcaas  readl- 
nees  largely  make  up  for  the  expenditures 
dsferred  through  ivduced  readlneea  In  the 
early  phases  of  the  ^tm. 

In  January,  lOM,  tbe  Vietnam  war  was 
sUll  In  Act  I.  and  t^  all  appearances  nobody 
in  tbe  Administration  expected  an  Act  n. 
The  President's  budget  message  declared 
that,  with  the  "gains  already  scheduled," 
UjB.  military  force*  would  "be  adequate  to 
their  tasks  for  years  to  come."  Tbe  new 
budget  projected  a  ifecreaae  In  defense  spend- 
ing In  fiscal  1966,  asd  a  decline  In  total  uni- 
formed personnel,  liiajor  General  D.  L. 
Crow,  then  controller  of  tbe  Air  Force,  sub- 
sequently testified  at  a  congreeslonal  hear- 
ing that  "the  guidelines  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  as  they  pertain  to  Viet- 
nam were  actually  a  carry-forward  of  the 
guidelines  that  were  used  In  the  preparation 
of  the  1065  budget,  and  they  did  not  antici- 
pate Increased  actlalty,  per  se.  In  Vietnam." 
rr's  MOW  ACT  m 

Not  untu  last  Maer  was  It  entirely  evident 
that  Act  n  had  begun,  but  there  were  Inti- 
mations earlier.  In  January,  1966.  after  de- 
clining for  four  consecutive  quarters,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bi)ard  Index  of  "defense 
equipment"  production  turned  upward,  be- 
ginning tbe  precipitous  climb  depicted  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  page  opposite.  In  February 
the  VA.  began  bokiblng  targets  In  North 
Vietnam.  In  March  the  decline  In  Army 
uniformed  personnel  came  to  a  halt,  though 
the  downtrend  continued  for  a  while  In  the 
other  servlcee.  In  April  the  U.S.  buildup 
In  Vietnam  accelerated.  In  May  the  Admin- 
istration asked  for,  and  Congress  quickly 
voted,  a  supplemental  fiscal  1965  appropri- 
ation of  1700  mlUl<|n.  In  June  the  decline 
In  total  uniformed  military  personnel  turned 
into  a  steep  rise. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  now  well  along  in 
Aot  HI  of  the  bud^tary-economic  scenario. 
Since  that  tTOO-mllllon  request  In  May,  1965. 
the  Administration  has  asked  for  (14  bil- 
lion In  supplemental  war  appropriations. 
Soaring  orders  for  ammunition  and  uni- 
forms have  contributed  to  shortages  of  cop- 
per and  textiles  for  alvlllan  use.  So  far,  how- 
ler, the  costs  of  t|ie  war  have  been  large- 
ff  channeled  Into  reduced  readiness.  The 
war  reserve  of  "oo^bat  consumables"  has 
been  drawn  down.  Itew  equipment  and  spare 
parts  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to 
units  elsewhere  have  been  diverted  to  Viet- 
nam— Iroquois  beUcopters,  for  example,  that 
would  have  gone  ta  the  Seventh  Army  In 
Germany.  FUed-wfng  aircraft  to  replace 
losses  In  Vietnam  have  been  ordered,  but  not 
yet  fully  deUvered  and  paid  for.  The  war 
has  required  only  xdoderate  mcremental  ex- 
penditure (that  must  be  undexstood.  how- 
ever, to  mean  "modstate"  as  war  expenditures 
go — a  few  billion  dollars) .  But  as  deUvertes 
roll  In  and  the  armed  forces  expand,  ex- 
pendlturee will  begin  to  catch  up  with  the 
war's  far  from  modetate  costs. 

In  numbers  of  0,S.  servicemen  deployed, 
the  Vietnam  war  la  not  as  big  as  the  Ko- 
rean war  at  Its  peak.  But  costs  per  man  run 
much  higher  than  they  did  In  the  Korean 
war.  The  pay  that  bervlcemen  get  has  gone 
up  more  than  40  percent  since  then.  Some 
materiel  oasts  have '  risen  very  steeply  since 
Korea.  The  F-88D  fighters  in  Korea  cost 
about  t840.000  each;  the  P-4C's  In  South 
Vietnam  oost  nearly  Mx  tlmee  as  much.  Am- 
munition use  per  combat  soldier  is  very 
much  higher  than  in  the  Korean  war.  The 
M-14  rifle  fires  up  to  150  rounds  per  min- 
ute, and  tan  roundb  per  minute  at  a  sus- 
tained rate.  The  M-.16.  carried  by  some  Spe- 
cial Forces  troops,  ean  use  up  ammunition 
at  a  full-automatic  rate  of  760  rounds  per 
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minute.     The  M-79  grenade  launcher  txu 
grenades  as  If  they  were  bullets. 

The  nature  of  the  war  contributes  to  msk- 
Ing  It  peculiarly  expensive  for  Its  size.  Teebl 
nologlcally  sophisticated  military  force, 
magnificently  eqtilpped  to  kill  and  dsstror 
are  Inefficiently  employed  against  msagw  or 
elusive  targeu.  In  Korea,  there  were  vlslbie 
masses  of  enemy  forces  to  shoot  at.  azid  the 
U.S.  superiority  In  weapons  could  be  exerted 
efficiently;  in  Vlertnam  the  enemy  hits  sad 
runs,  moves  under  cover  of  darkness  or  foli- 
age. With  their  abimdant  firepower,  tb» 
superb  U.S.  fighting  men  in  South  Vletnsm 
clobber  the  Vletcong  In  shooting  encdiuitsn, 
but  the  U.8.  forces  run  up  huge  costs— in 
troop  supplies,  fuel,  helicopter  mainte- 
nance — Just  trying  to  find  some  guerrUlu 
that  they  can  shoot  at. 

nXINO    IKTO    A    CONTINKMT 

There  la  an  almost  profligate  disparity  be- 
tween the  huge  quanUtles  of  VS.  bulleu  and 
bombs  poured  from  the  air  upon  targets  la 
Vietnam  and  the  military  and  economic  dam- 
age the  bullets  and  bombs  do,  in  the  aggre- 
gate. In  North  Vietnam  the  U.S.  has  d«- 
barred  Itself  from  attacking  econcmlcaUy 
valuable  targets  such  as  port  facilities  uid 
manufacturing  plants.  Frotn  bases  In  Thai- 
land, P-105's  fly  over  North  Vietnam  sad 
drop  their  mighty  payloads  on  ex-  near  rosdi, 
rail  llnee,  ferry  facilities,  bridges.  The  ooeti 
to  the  enemy  of  repairing  the  damage  an 
picayune  compared  to  the  coats  to  the  \3S. 
of  doing  the  damage.  In  South  Vietnam  tbe 
guerrillas  seldom  present  concentrated  tar- 
gets. Machine  gvms  mounted  on  hellcopten 
and  on  A-47'8  (elderly  C-47'8,  modified  lod 
fitted  with  three  gtins)  fire  streams  of  bul- 
lets Into  expanses  of  jungle  and  brush  that 
are  believed  to  conceal  Vletooag  guerrlUaa. 
The  thought  of  an  A-47  firing  up  to  18.000 
rounds  per  minute  Into  treett^  brings  to 
mind  that  blaarre  Image  In  Joseph  Oonrsd'i 
Heart  of  Darkness,  of  the  French  warship  off 
the  Afrlcfui  coast:  "There  wasn't  even  a  abed 
there,  and  she  was  shelling  the  bush  .  .  . 
firing  Into  a  continent." 

B-«2's,  operating  at  a  coat  of  more  tban 
$1,300  per  hour  per  plane,  fiy  a  ten-hour 
round  trip  from  Guam  to  South  Vietnam  to 
strike  at  an  enemy  that  has  no  large  installa- 
tions or  encampments  visible  from  the  air. 
The  B~62's  have  been  fitted  with  extra  racks 
that  increase  their  payloads  to  more  tban 
sixty  7S0-pound  bombs,  about  »30,000  wcrtb 
of  bombs  per  plane.  "The  bomb  tonnage 
that  Is  resulting  Is  literally  unbelievable." 
said  Secretary  McNamara  at  a  Senate  bear- 
ing last  January.  Several  weeks  later,  at  a 
press  conference,  be  said :  "Our  consumpden 
In  February  ...  of  air-delivered  munltiona 
alone  In  South  Vietnam  was  two  and  a  ball 
times  tbe  average  monthly  rate  in  the  fliree 
years  of  the  Korean  war."  But  much  of  tbst 
"literally  unbelievable"  bomb  tonnage  merely 
smashes  trees  and  blasts  craters  In  the  esrtlt. 

Only  a  rich  nation  can  afford  to  wage  war 
at  ratios  so  very  adverse.  But  the  VS.  la  a 
rich  nation.  If  there  Is  a  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  bcKnb  power  dropped  and  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  targets,  there  la  slao  ■ 
great  disparity  between  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  enemy.  The  oost  of 
the  bombs  is  small  m  relation  to  tbe  OJff- 
of  the  VS..  and  the  damage  they  do  la  some- 
times subM^ntlal  In  relation  to  ths  QJHr.  d 
North  Vietnam,  or  to  the  resources  avallsbls 
to  the  Vletcong.  But  the  costs  of  winning 
are  going  to  be  uapleasantly  large. 

The  official  poijltlon  of  the  Defense  Depsrt- 
ment  Is  that  It  does  not  kno^  what  the  ocett 
of  the  war  are,  and  that  It  does  not  srsn  Irj 
to  compute  them.  As  a  Pentagon  official  pat 
It:  "We  have  no  Intentton  of  ooat-aooount- 
Ing  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Our  busmesa  la  to 
support  the  conflict  there.  Our  buslnsei  b 
not  oost  accounting.  We  have  no  eetlautw 
of  ooata.  It's  not  practical  to  say  tbe  W 
haa  ooet  x  doUars  todate." 
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The  Defense  Department  argtiee  that  the  auxiliary  functions.  But  It  takes  far  more  (onefllghtby  one  plane  counts  as  one  eortle). 
tnr  ooets  are  commingled  with  thoee  of  a  than  900  men  to  back  up  a  thoxisand  men  Sorties  per  month  inereaaed  dramatleaUy 
military  eetabllahment  that  existed  before  deployed  In  South  Vietnam.  Additional  sup-  during  I9S6,  and  desplU  low  loss  rates  per 
tite  VS.  troop  bxilldup  in  South  Vietnam  ply  men  are  required  to  keep  the  huge  quan-  1.000  sorties,  losses  added  up  to  large  num- 
began.  And  that,  of  course.  Is  true.  Still,  a  titles  of  arms,  ammunition,  equipment,  and  bers  aw  the  oouree  of  the  year:  276  fixed 
nsanlngful  total  can  be  arrived  at  by  an-  supplies  moving  Into  the  theatre  of  war.  The  wing  aircraft  lost  as  a  result  of  "hostae  ac- 
»lyslng  and  adding  up  the  various  war  men  serving  there  are  rotated  home  after  a  tion"  alone,  and  177  helicopters  lost,  76  as 
coets,  regardless  of  whether  they  trans-  one-year  tour  (a  three-year  tour  Is  normal  a  resxut  of  "hostUe  actton,"  101  In  accidental 
Iste  Immediately  Into  added  expenditures,  for  UJ3.  forces  in  Western  Kurope) ,  and  addl-  crashes  and  other  m^Wfipt  A"iiT""g  con- 
One  way  or  another,  we  may  assume,  all  tlonal  trainees  are  needed  to  support  the  ro-  Unuatlon  of  1968  ratios  between  sorties  and 
costs  will  result  In  either  added  expendl-  tatlon.  Extra  backup  men  are  needed,  also,  losses,  estimated  annual  attrition  at  a  200,- 
tnres  or  reduced  readiness,  and  in  the  reck-  to  make  up  for  the  eroelon  reeultlng  from  000-man  force  level  works  out,  m  rounded 
onlng  of  the  ooste  It  does  not  matter  which,  deaths,  severe  Injuries,  and  tropical  ailments,  figures,  like  this: 
or  when,  or  how.  In  the  course  of  a  month,  large  numbers  of  476  fixed- wing  tactical  planes. 

Portunes  first  objective  was  to  arrive  at  an  men  spend  some  days  or  weeks  in  transit  to  at  ai  800  OW  .  .                        aaftfi  ooo  ooo 

approxlmaUon  of  annual  coerts  at  the  early-  or  from  South  Vietnam.    And  addiUonal  men  les    other  '  fix^r^nff""nl^M 

19M    level    of    200.000    U.S.    servlcamen    In  in  training  require  additional  men  to  train  (tranaoort    observation)     at 

South  Vietnam.    The  results  of  that  analy-  them.    With  aU  the  additions,  it  works  out  $200  000     '                                     83  ooo  ooo 

gU  oan  serve.  In  turn,  as  a  basis  for  calculat-  that  there  is  a  ratio  of  one  to  one,  or  1.000  320  hellooDtere"at  M60  OOo"'       ao'  OOo'  ooo 

m«  ooste  at   higher   levels  of  buUdup.     In  to  1.000,  between  servicemen  In  the  theatre  ^e^coptera.  at  aaeo.OOO —      80. 000. 000 

what  follows,  coeta  are  divided  Into  stiandard  of  war  and  servicemen  outside  the  theatre  'iy>tal                                       088  ooo  om 

ostegorles— military      personnel,      oper«.tlon  but  assignable  to  the  war  as  elements  of  cost.                                            »oo,w«u,vw 

uui  maintenance,  and  procurement — that  por  the  260.000  men  In  Vietnam  and  vlcln-  •*  '^K^"*  ^or  aircraft  spares  was  arrived  at 
tbe  I>efense  Department  uses  In  Its  budget-  ity.  then,  there  will  be  260.000  others  else-  ^"^  ^"^  calculaUng  total  fiylng  ooets  of  the 
mg.  To  outsiders,  the  department's  assign-  where.  Since  some  of  tbeee  are  new  recruits  al^^raft  operations  (information  on  average 
meat  of  expenses  60  these  categories  some-  the  average  personnel  cost  Is  taken  to  be  only  ^y*°«  c<*t"  P«r  J">u'  'or  various  types  of  mill- 
times  seems  a  bit  arbitrary.  Some  clothing  »4,700.  That  makes  another  $1.175  000  000  ^*^  aircraft  Is  available).  "Hiat  came  to 
U  funded  under  t>ersonnel  and  some  tinder  bringing  total  personnel  coets  to  $2  "725  000  -  *****'  million  a  year.  Spares  represent,  on 
operation  and  maintenance;  ordinary  repair  ooo.  average,  20  percent  of  fiylng  costs,  which 
psrts  are  funded  under  O.  and  M.,  aircraft  kzcpino  tkxic  rLTiNO  comes  to  1160  million.  With  the  addition  of 
•spares"  under  procurement.  Operation  and  maintenance.  This  category  aiSS^^^nirTlanL^t^'br.n^?^  Z. 
rssro.  Axo  ooT«n.  rH.  tk.a«.  u  even  more  capacious  than  its  name  f^l  tCIc?  IL^c^?':SS^''JJ2rniS"-,S! 

Military   pertonnel.     As   noted,    the   fiscal  ge«t«-     It  Includes  everything  that  does  not  uon                                         «-"»■  «»  •*«»  mu 

1966  defense  budget,  submitted  In  January,  fall      into      other      categories— recruitment.  Little  information  U  available  about  ma- 

19«8,  projected  a  moderate  decline  in  total  training,  medical  care,  repairs,  operation  of  t^rlel  chew-up.  apart  from  ammunition  and 

uniformed      mlUtary      personnel       ("active  supply  depots,  transport  of  goods,  and.   In  aircraft.     In  the  absence  of  direct  evldanttT 

forces"^,  from  about  2,663,000  at  that  time  the  official  expression,  "care  of  the  dead."    A  however.  Defense  Department  procurement 

»  2,840.000  as  of  June  30.  1966.    Actually,  great  many  of  those  additional  clvlUana  hired  orders  provide  a  basis  for  roueh  wittmatML 

tbe  decline   proceeded   so    briskly   that   the  by  the  Defense  Department  In  the  last  several  it  i,  assiuned— and  this  la  a  Ut  of  a  im^ 

tortal   got   down   to   2,641,000    in    May.    1966.  months  are  working  in  O.  and  M.  tiuit   the   annual    attrition   of  weaooM    Wl 

Since  then  the  Defense  Department  has  an-  In  fiscal   1966,  O.  and  M.  for   the  entire  blclee,  and  equipment  Is  equivalent  to  'cma- 

nounoed  plans  to  increase  mlUtary  personnel  armed  forces  averaged  out  to  $4,630  per  man,  third  of  the  Increase  in  procurement  ordeta 

to.  2.987,000  by  next  June  80,  and  to  add  on  For  500.000  men  that  would  come  to  $2,316,-  in  those  categortes  (as  measured  bv  the  in- 

another  106,000   by   June   80.    1967;    by  the  000.000.     But  the  Vietnam  war  entails  ex-  crease  In  prime  contract  awards  ftom  the 

latter  date,  the  total  would  be  462.000  above  traordlnary  O.  and  M.  expenses.    Planes  there  second  half  of   1964  to  the  second  half  of 

tbe  May.  1966,  low  point.    In  addition  ths  fly  a  lot  more  hours  per  month  than  they  1986).    From  that  procedure  emanwe  a  round 

department  la  expanding  the  civilian  payroU  normaUy  do,  and  the  extra  O.  and  M.  In-  figure  of  $000  million  for  attrition  cf  hard. 

by  about    100,000    during    fiscal    1966,    and  volved  In  keeping  them  flying  runs  at  a  rate  goods  othsr  than  alrtaiift   «mrnvT,itton    and 

m^y  of  these  civilians  wUl  take  over  work  of  more  than   $200  million   a   year.     Extra  ships  (In  effect,  ship  losses  are  assumed  to 

prevloualy  done  by  servicemen,  freeing  tiiem  repair  and  maintenance  are  required  to  keep  be  aero).    That  brings  total  procurement  to 

rot  other  duties.  vehicles  moving  and  equipment  working.    An  $4.4  bUUon 

It  might  appear  that  these  flgures  could  enormous  logUtlc  flow  must  be  coped  with—  The    three    categories    together— mlUtarr 

serve  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  person-  more  than  700.000  tons  a  month.    Ths  ship-  personnel,  O.  and  M     procurement— add  ud 

nel  ooets  attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war.  plng  cosU  to  Vietnam  amount  to  $226  milUon  to  $10,440,000,000.     That  is  the  approxlmata 

But  It  Is  Impossible,  without  knowmg  the  at  a  yearly  rate.    Combat  clothing  gets  ripped  annual   cost  of  the  VS.  operations  In  the 

Defense  Department's   clssalfled   plans   and  up  In  the  bush,  deteriorates  rapidly  In  the  Vietnam  war  at  the  200  000-man  level  rsach- 

aaaumpUons.  to  relate  the  announced  per-  moist  tropical  heat.     And.  of  course,  extra  ed  early  this  year.     To' that  flguia  must  be 

soimel  UiCTeaees  to  any  particular  force  level  medical  care  per  man  U  needed  In  a  tropl-  added  support  for  South  Vleimameee  mlll- 

m  south  Vietnam.    And  to  have  any  mean-  cal  war.    When  aU  the  extra  O.  and  M.  costs  tary  forces.    Por  fiscal  l»«7  mlUtary  asalst- 

mg,  statements  about  the  ooets  of  the  Viet-  Involved  are  added  together,  the  total,  by  a  ance  to  South  Vietnam  will  be  Included  In 

n^  war  must  be  related  to  spedfled  force  conservative  reckoning,  comes  to  $1  bUUon.  the  defense  budget.)     Counting  supplemen- 

eveig.    Here  we  are  tiding  to  get  the  cost  of  That  brings  the  over-aU  O.  and  M.  costs  to  tal  requealx.  total  military  aldto  South  Vlet- 

stvi^-t'  f  P^.'i"'J'^*'-^i?'  ^•^-  •3-Sl6-«»0<»-  namWes  tomore  S  gl  WlSSiln  toe 

r«^r^     .V      ®°^^    Vietnam.    For    this  Procurement,     I.e.,    materiel     cosU.       As  current  flscal  year.    In  the  early  l»eO'e.  mlU- 

Stn^/K         ^  Pereonnel  ooets  may  be  reckoned   here,   these   are   taken   to  be   the  tary  aid  to  South  Vietnam  mn  to  eomethlng 

'^^J^   combined  personnel  coeta  of  ( 1)  chew-up  In  the  war  aone  rather  than  the  ad-  like  $100  mllUon  a  year:  the  $»00-mlUlon  dlf- 

wsw.ooo  men  in  Vietnam.  (2)  the  perlph-  dlUonal  procurement  resulting  from  the  war.  ferenoe   can   be   considered  a  Vietnam   war 

^  f^f^K    ^*     ?^    In    Southeast    Asia.  Ammunition  and  aircraft  losses  together  ac-  cost.    In  addition,  the  U.S.  pays  $60  million 

ENrfJi  Twli^"^  backup  forces.    The  count  for  more  than  76  percent  of  mat*rtel  to   help    support    South   Korean    foreea   la 

«Bonse  Department  defines  personnel  ooata  costa,  and  for  both  categories  the  costs  can  South  Vietnam. 

P«wLf^ot?^^r^-..  '^^^°^J'^1:  **'  calculated  with  aome  statistical  precUlon.  Much  of  Uie  $1.4  bUUon  that  Congreas  haa 

S^r^^n  ,:S!J^ff^w**«^   '"'***  McNamara  reported  last  January  that  VS.  approprlatwl  In  fiscal  1966  for  mUltauToon. 

Kvta^r^^rl^^^^'^^J''^^  exp«iass.  ground  forces  in  Souto  Vietnam.  Including  stnictlon  In  Southeast  AsU  has  to  ba  oount- 

nmtotS^Sr^m^^,^  ^f^v.'**°"  Army  and  Marine  helicopter  unlta.  were  "con-  ed  as  part  of  the  Vietnam  war  cost.    Aocoitl- 

in  Souto  vu^J^*^iS?f'  -            ^^  suming  ammunition  at  the  rate  of  about  $100  Ing  to  Secretary  MoNamara's  testimony  at  a 

W^oJtT^Xm-  ^^^:^J^f  t^  °^°°  ^  °^"''"  •'***  ^^"^  ^-^  '^  *°'^«'  ^°**«  ^•^»«'  *"  °'  *»>•  oontempUtod  oon- 

iveraee  to  abm^  s^on?^  ^  ?SU?tL^*  "^!  ^*"    ^"^    "P    "*^'^    munitions"     (mostiy  struction  'Is  aasodated  with  the  opeiatlona 

MjaoOorai^oT^nJv?.'           »».«»  man  at  bombs)   at  a  rate  of  about  $110  million  per  In  South  Vietnam."     Some  of  the  fadlltiw 

The  rJ^i^ST-,  1   '^—iZ.!*'"  .  month.    That  works  out  to  a  combined  rate  may  have  mlUtary  value  to  the  VS.  after  the 

abo^^l^^  -'S*'!!!?*^  foroea-malnly  of  $2.6  billion  a  year.     At  that  time  .there  war  U  over,  but  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 

TSd^iri!!m,mvr!!I^  !^^^~!?  ^""^  ^  ^"  '^^^  ^*0'0°<'  ^-S-  Mu^cemen  in  South  poee  that  at  least  $1  billion  of  the  planned 

ter  vrt»m  n^TrfrT       f*"  00.000  last  win-  Vietnam,  ao  for  the  calculation  of  coeta  at  construction  would  not  have  been  under- 

o»a^}^  ^,J^J!!I!^  ^  ^'^^  ^"*"  *^"  200,000-man  level,  the  figure  h&a  to  be  taken  had  It  not  been  for  the  war.    K  that 

••JOoT^™^^™,^?**^*  °°'°°°  "•**  **  a«JJy«t«»<l  upward  a  Wt.  to  $2,660,000,000.  is  sprsad  ovw  two  yearn,  construction  adda 

>sch  thoiiMn^rTTo^"*'  ^    testifying    at    congressional    hearings.  $600  mlUloti  a  year  to  the  ooet  of  the  war. 

oveeses.  \i  niJ-T^            servic«nen  stationed  McNamara  and   other   Defense   Department  That  brings  the  grand  total  to  $11.9  billion 

^*nnLa*itL*^r^  conditions  have  on  witnesses   furnished  numerous   blta   of  In-  a  year.     Thla  figure  doea  not  allow  for  an 

ln«  them  ntf-^i          ****"*'^*'*"*° '****"  formation  about  U.8.  aircraft  operations  In  Important    deferred    coat,    depredation    of 

"o*  In  Bunni  ^~**'  t^nslenta.  men  serv-  the  Vietnam  war.  Including  losses  In  1965  equipment.    Since  the  Defense  Department 

ppiy  umta  or  performing  various  and  numbers  ot  sorties  over  various  periods  does  not  pay  taxea  or  operate  In  terms  of 
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UtroUt  mni  loas,  the  buolneM-aocountlng  con- 
c«i>t  oC  (toproclatlon  Is  bard  W  apply,  but  the 
wiMilin  out  of  equipment  !•  a  reality  wheth- 
er it  Is  cot-accounted  or  not.  Tbla  wear- 
otv  iB  a  separate  cost  from  the  additional 
itenanee  and  repair  required  to  keep 
and  ground  equipment  oi>eratlng  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  Tactical  planes  and  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  planes  Involved  In  the 
war  are  flying  60  peivent  more  hours  per 
month  than  they  nonoally  do  In  peacetime, 
and  even  with  extra  maintenance  their  use- 
ful lives  are  being  shortened.  TbB  conse- 
quences will  show  up  In  future  defense  budg- 
ets. 

In  addition,  the  war  Imposes  substantial 
nonmlUtary  costs  that  are  not  Included  In 
the  $114  bllUon  (or  In  the  other  war-cost 
flfurea  that  follow).  V£.  economic  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  for  example,  leaped  from 
•aw  million  In  Oscal  1965  to  9621  million  In 
the  current  year. 

ICOaS  lOCN  FOB  PATSOL,  8XAXCB,  PTTKSinT,  ATTACK 

The  •11.9  billion  may  be  taken  as  the  an- 
nual military  oast  of  sustaining  the  war  with 
aoO.OOO  U.a  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam — 
the  level  reached  around  February  1.  Given 
that  yardstick.  It  is  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter to  ooat  out  the  present  level  (about  336.- 

000  in  South  Vietnam) .  It  can  be  assumed 
that  ooats  have  Increased  since  February  in 
direct  proportlMi  to  the  buildup,  except  that 
construction  coeta  and  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  remain  unchained.  So  calculated, 
the  current  ooeit  works  out,  at  an  annual  rate, 
to  •13.7  bimon— the  "move  than  >13  billion" 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  thVr  article. 

Efforts  to  project  costs  at  very  much  higher 
levels  of  buildup  run  into  some  uncertainties. 
Ooats  at  the  400,000-man  level — the  level 
Oenaral  Westmoreland  Is  reportedly  aiming 
for  by  the  end  of  this  year — would  not  be 
double  those  at  aoo.000.  For  one  thing,  the 
expansion  of  U.8.  forces  will  Itself  tend  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  war.  Indeed,  It  has 
already.  Tba  widening  UJS.  superfority  in 
flreiMwar  forced  the  enemy  to  cut  down  on 
direct  aasaxUU  by  battalions  and  regiments 
and  revert  pretty  much  to  guerrilla  warfare. 
Am  the  number  of  OJ.'i  in  South  Vietnam 
Increases,  the  forces  needed  to  guard  the 
coastal  enolaves  will  not  have  to  increase  pro- 
portlenately,  so  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
tocal  eombat-battaUon  strength  will  be  avail- 
able for  patrol,  aearoh,  pursiilt,  and  attack 
operations.    Some  costs,  as  a  result,  wUl  in- 

1  leann  faster  than  the  number  of  U.S.  service- 
men m  South  Vietnam — e.g..  Fortune  has  as- 
sumed a  6  percent  Increase  in  the  rates  of 
groimd  and  helicopter  ammunition  use  pw 
100,000  man. 

But  la  s(8ne  respects  costs  woiUd  not  nearly 
(VMibla  as  we  built  np  to  400,000.  The  exlst- 
Ing  oonatruotlon  plans,  for  example,  provide 
for  port  facilities,  roads,  and  Inatallations 
beyond  eurrent  requirements.  Costs  of  sup- 
porting South  Vletnsmesw  forces  would  not 
double  either — South  Vietnam's  military  aiid 
paiamllttary  forces  already  number  about 
000,000  men,  and  an  increase  of  even  60  per- 
esBt  oould  not  be  squeeMd  out  of  a  total 
populatkMi  of  16  million.  (An  lner«aae  to 
670,000  taes  been  announced,  however,  and 
aamm  upgrading  of  the  military  equipment 
and  euppUM  fumlehed  by  the  XJ3.  will  im- 
dou^tedly  ooour.)  Bombing  and  tactical  air 
support  operatlona  would  protaably  not  dou- 
ble flUher:  lack  of  runways  would  prevent 
that  large  an  expanelQBL 

In  Fortune's  oalculatton  It  was  assumed 
that  tlkft  100  percent  increase  In  U£.  service- 
men la  South  Vietnam,  frem  300,000  to  400.- 
000,  would  ba  aooocnpanlad  by  then  Ian  than 
proporttenate  iBoraasae:  «0  psi«cnt  In  bomb- 
ing and  taottcal  air-support  operwdons;  10 
psresnt  a  year  In  unartmuilau  uuets;  !•  per- 
cent la  mONary  aid  to  Booth  Vietnam. 

On  ihses  wrneertlngty  oonservatlve  aseump- 
tloos.  the  OQita  at  400.000  eoma  to  the  re- 
eonndtDg  total  of  gal  blUlon  a  year. 


To  calculate  Vietnam  war  cxiata  during  Els- 
cal  1067  it  is  necees&ty  to  make  some  assump- 
tions about  the  pa4e  of  the  buildup.  For- 
tune assumed  that  ^£.  forces  in  Siouth  Viet- 
nam would  increase  to  250.000  men  by  this 
June  30,  expand  steadily  to  reach  400,000  as 
of  December  31,  ai^d  then  remain  at  that 
level.  On  this  basis  the  prospective  Vietnam 
war  costs  during  fiscal  1967  work  out  to  $19.3 
billion. 

USED-trP  OPTIONS 

The  gSSS-bUlion  gefense  budget  for  fiscal 
1907  Inciudee,  by  official  reckoning,  •iO.S 
billion  in  expendltares  resulting  from  the 
Vietnam  war.  With  a  buildup  to  400,000  in 
fiscal  1967,  war  expenditures  during  the  year 
would  greatly  exceed  this  figure,  but  would 
not  necessarily  boost  total  defense  spending 
as  much  as  $9  billioti.  For  one  thing.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  caq  cut  somewhat  further 
than  he  already  has  into  programs  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  war. 
f  But  not  very  far;  McNamara's  options  for 
deferring  expendit*es  In  fiscal  1967  have 
been  pretty  well  used  up.  The  1967  defense 
budget  shows  a  tot^l  of  $1.5  billion  in  cut- 
backs in  military  construction,  strategic- 
missile  procurement^  and  other  non-Vietnam 
programs.  In  view  of  McNamara's  econo- 
mizing in  recent  years,  there  cannot  be  much 
leeway  left  for  deferrals.  The  Secretary  him- 
self said  not  long  igo  that  in  shaping  the 
1067  budget  he  hatj  deferred  "whatever  can 
be  safely  deferred,"  <fhich  suggests  that  there 
is  no  leeway  any  more. 

He  has  also  largely  used  up  the  options  for 
restraining  expenditures  by  drawing  down 
inventories  and  redgcing  trained  forces  out- 
side the  war  theatri.  McNamara  has  vigor- 
ously insisted  that  '*we  have  a  great  reservoir 
of  resotirces."  and  he  is  undoubtedly  right 
about  that,  especially  if  "a  great  reservoir" 
is  interpreted  to  include  the  potential  capac- 
ity of  the  U.S.  econbmy  to  produce  military 
goods.  But  he  has  overstated  his  case  by 
arguing,  in  effect,  tfcat  the  Vietnam  war  has 
not  reduced  readiness  at  all  (".  .  .  far  from 
overextendlng  ourselves,  we  have  actu&lly 
strengthened  our  military  position"). 
Counting  peripheral  supporting  forces,  the 
U.8.  now  has  about'300.000  men  deployed  in 
the  Vietnam  war  liheatre.  and  (in  keeping 
with  that  one-to-oae  ratio)  another  300,000 
men  are  committed  to  backing  them  up. 
That  makes  000,0<IO  men  unavtUlable  for 
other  contingencies.  Since  the  low  point  in 
May,  1966,  U.S.  mlBtary  manpower  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  400.000  (this  figure 
allows  for  substitution  of  civilians  for  uni- 
formed personnel) ,  and  a  lot  of  those  400.000 
are  men  still  in  training.  It  would  be  re- 
markable Indeed  if  all  this  bad  somehow 
"strengthened  our  InlMtary  position." 

Nor  Is  there  mudh  left  to  draw  down  In 
military  inventories.  A*  shown  in  the  middle 
row  of  charts  on  page  121,  Defense  Depart- 
ment expenditures  tor  procurement  declined 
sharply  in  fiscal  196g — by  $3.5  billion.  In  fact. 
This  decline  in  proourement  apparently  con- 
tributed to  the  Army  shortages  (of  repair 
parts,  communication  equipment,  helicop- 
ters, and  trucks,  among  other  things)  dlAcov- 
ered  early  last  yeat  by  investigators  of  the 
U.S.  Senate's  Prflparednesa  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  heaged  by  Mlssisslpprs  Sen- 
ator JoRN  Stknnis.  Pentagon  witnesses  tried 
to  explain  that  th^  "shortagee"  were  mere 
routine  gape  betwe^  reality  and  ideal  tables 
of  equipment.  But'at  one  point  South  Caro- 
lina's Senator  StboiI  TRmtMOMD  pinned  down 
two  Pentagon  generals  in  this  exchange : 
v^Senator  THtniMaND.  You  have  not  denied 
those  shortages,  have  you.  General  Abrams 
.  .  .  ? 

"General  Asxams.  No. 

"Senator  TRxnusDm).  And   you   have   not, 
OeneraL 

"General  Crxbabsk.  No. 

'Senator  THtrueom).  Tou  do  admit  the 
shortages? 

"Oeneral  OsiBAKtK.  Tee,  ■Ir," 


The  combination  of  rising  Vietnam  t*. 
qulrementB  and  thin,  declining  Inventories 
led  last  year  to  surges  in  military  production 
and  orders  far  beyond  what  can  be  inferred 
from  the  official  estiviates  of  expendituret 
attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war.  in  qj, 
second  half  of  calendar  1066,  Defense  De- 
partment prime  contract  awards  ran  mj 
billion  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1964 — $6.6  billion  at  an  annual  rate.  In 
contrast,  the  Defense  Department  estimattt 
fiscal  1966  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  war 
at  only  $4.6  billion.  Anyone  trying  to  catch 
an  Intimation  of  things  to  come  might  do 
well  to  keep  an  eye  on  orders,  rather  than 
expenditure  estimates.  Orders  are  for  real: 
If  you  want  the  stuff  delivered  in  time, 
you've  got  to  order  It  in  time.  But  ex- 
{jendlture  estimates  are  not  binding  upon 
anybody. 

TBTINO  TO   AVOm   TH«   PILK-TJP   AT  THE  IND 

Since  they  are  not  for  real,  budgetary  ej^ 
pendlture  estimates  are  an  exceedingly  u^ 
reliable  guide  to  the  future.  A  better  "guide 
can  be  found  in  requests  for  appropriations. 
For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  combined, 
the  Defense  Department  has  estimated  Viet- 
nam war  expenditures  at  $15  bllUon,  but 
for  the  same  two  fiscal  years  the  department 
has  already  requested  approximately  $23  bll- 
lion   in   Vietnam  war  appropriations. 

Big  as  they  look,  however,  these  requests 
for  war  appropriations  will  almost  certainly 
be  added  to  long  before  the  end  of  fiscal 
1967.  That  probability  can  be  inferred 
from  on-the-record  statements  by  Secretary 
McNamara  and  other  Defense  Department 
witnesses   at  congressional   hearings. 

The  Defense  Department  has  based  Its 
requests  for  war  appropriations  not  upon  a 
forecast  of  what  will  actually  happen  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  upon  what  a  Pentagon  of- 
ficial calls  "calculated  requirements."  In 
calculating  the  "requirement"  for  any,  pro- 
curement item,  the  department  considered 
the  lead  time — how  far  ahead  you  have  to 
order  the  item  to  have.lt  when  you  need  it. 
For  complex  or  precisely  tooled  military 
hardware,  lead  times  may  run  to  a  year  or 
more,  and  for  such  items — particularly  air- 
craft and  aircraft  spares — the  department 
allowed  fully  few  expected  losses  and  use-up 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  But  for  items  with 
shorter  lead  times,  requirements  were  cal- 
culated tightly,  on  the  assiunption  that 
later  on  they  could  be  revised  and  McNa- 
mara could  ask  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

Supplemental  appropriations  have  come  to 
be  viewed  as  natural  in  wartime.  And 
McNamara's  policy  of  asking  for  funds  "at 
the  last  possible  moment,"  as  he  puts  it. 
has  its  merits.  By  following  that  policy  he 
hopes  to  avoid  "over-bujrlng"  and  any  pile- 
up  of  surplus  materiel  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
(When  the  Korean  war  ended,  the  military 
establishment  had  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  excess  goods  in  stock  or  on  order.)  But 
the  policy  Implies  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment win  have  to  ask  for  more  funds  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967  unless  there  Is  some 
unexpected  abatement  in  the  war. 

Of  necessity,  the  1967  defense  budget  wa* 
constructed  upon  working  assumptions  about 
how  big  the  war  will  get  and  how  long  it  will 
last,  and  ^en  all  the  uncertainties,  tbese 
cannot  be  expected  to  coincide  with  the 
realities.  In  estimating  expendlttires  and  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1967,  the  Defense  De- 
partment assumed  that  U-S.  "combat  opera- 
tions" in  Vietnam  will  not  conUnue  beyond 
June  30,  1867.  la  keeping  with  that  aasump- 
tlon,  the  1967  budget  does  not  provide  fun* 
for  orders  of  aircraft  or  other  military  goodi 
to  replace  combat  losses  after  that  date. 
Here  again  the  aasun:iptton  ImpUes  that  Uis 
D^ense  Department  wUl  need  supplemental 
approprtaUons  In  fiscal  1967  if  the  war  con- 
tinues at  even  the  present  rate. 
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MoNam&rs  has  not  said  in  public  what 
TJB.  iacot:  level  in  South  Vietnam  is  aUowed 
f«r  in  the  1S67  budget,  and  the  explsmatlons 
be  has  offered  at  congressional  hearings  have 
iMen  deleted  by  Pentagon  censors.  But  at 
a  Senate  hearing  in  January,  Oeneral  John  P. 
McConnell,  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  indi- 
cated that,  for  the  Air  Force  at  least,  the 
appropriations  requested  so  far  allow  for  little 
or  no  expansion  of  the  war  beyond  the  200.- 
000-man  level.  Said  McConnell  in  reply  to  a 
question  concerning  the  adequticy  of  the 
funds  requested:  "We  don't  have  any  prob- 
lem if  the  war  continues  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  now.  Mr.  Chairman." 

These  budgeting  assumptions  expressed 
and  Implied  by  McNamara  and  other  Penta- 
gon wltneseee  lead  to  a  strong  Inference:  by 
next  January,  if  the  war  continues  unabated 
until  then  at  even  the  present  rate,  the  De- 
fense Department  will  have  to  ask  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  long-lead-time 
"'^  Items  required  in  fiscal  1968  and  shorter- 
lead-time  ItenjB  required  in  the  last  months 
of  fiscal  1967,  Some  months  before  next 
January.  Indeed,  perhaps  this  summer,  the 
department  will  have  to  begfln  ordering  very- 
'  long-lead-time  items  in  anticipation  of  fiscal 
1968  combat  losses. 

MOUNTING    ASTONISHMENT     AT     THE     BAD     NEWS 

It  follows  that  11  the  U.S.  buildup  In  South 
Vietnam  proceeds  to  a  much  higher  level. 
the  supplemental  requests  will  run  into  many 
billions  before  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  And 
since  the  military  establishment  will  have  to 
procure  a  lot  of  additional  equipment  and 
supp'.ies  and  bring  in  a  lot  of  additional 
men,  defense  expenditures  will  rise  billions  of 
dollars  above  the  estimate  submitted  last 
January. 

So  the  1967  budget  barely  begins  to  suggest 
the  level  of  Vietnam  war  spending  that  prob- 
ably lies  ahead.  The  budget  Is  not  mislead- 
ing once  its  rather  sophisticated  underlying 
assumptions  are  understood;  but  the  as- 
sumptions are  not  widely  understood,  and 
the  Administration  has  not  made  much  of 
an  effort  to  see  that  they  are.  There  Is  likely 
to  be  mounting  astonishment  this  year  and 
next  as  the  bad  news  about  the  war's  costs 
and  the  Implied  message  about  taxes  and  In- 
flation sink  in.  It's  a  good  bet  that  Ameri- 
cans will  still  consider  the  war  worth  win- 
ning There  is  no  reason  for  them  not  to 
know  its  cost. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  i£  asking  these  ques- 
tions and  asking  them  of  a  reliable 
source,  a  member  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  StennisI  will  tell  us  every- 
thing he  is  privileged  to  tell  us  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter. 

But  I  think  the  Senator's  questions  are 
verj'  pertinent  on  the  pending  bill. 

I  shall  not  vote  for  the  pending  bill. 
I  shall  not  vote  for  any  bill  that  appro- 
priates one  single  dollar  to  continue  this 
war,  because  I  happen  to  believe  Uiat  I 
have  a  trust  to  exercise  the  check  of  the 
purse  strings  upon  a  President  who  does 
not  send  us  a  recommendation  for  a 
tJeclaratlon  of  war,  and  therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  continues  to  act  completely 
outside  the  Constitution.  Alttiough  at 
the  present  time  strong  public  opinion 
would  seem  to  support  it,  the  people  in 
the  general  pubUc  who  are  supporting 
it  do  not  have  the  trust  that  I  have  to 
sit  in  the  Senate  and  maintain  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  qonstltutlou. 


I  think  when  we  start  exercising  the 
check  of  the  purse  strings,  we  will  then 
force  this  President  to  get  back  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution,  and 
we  will  stop  the  slaughter  of  these  men 
in  South  Vietnam,  whic^i  in  my  judg- 
ment we  cannot  possibly  justify. 

But  that  represents  honest  differences 
of  opinion  among  us  as  to  what  our  posi- 
tions should  be,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  performing  a  very 
much  needed  service  this  afternoon  by 
asking  these  questions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  now  prepared  to  respond  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  pre- 
fer for  me  to  restate  the  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  restate  his  question,  please. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Primarily  what  I  am 
seafching  for  is  what  the  Senator  can 
tell  me  Is  the  cost,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  in  terms  of  this 
bill.  We  have  the  bill  broken  down,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  in  traditional  terms, 
so  much  for  military  personnel,  so  much 
for  equipment,  and  the  like,  which  does 
not  provide  much  Information;  and  I 
wonder  whether,  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, there  was  any  testimony  of  a  non- 
classified nature  which  would  enable 
Senators  to  have  at  least  a  rough  Idea  as 
to  how  much  of  this  money  would  go 
Into  Vietnam. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  say  to  the 
Senator  that  while  he  was  engaged  In 
conference  with  his  staff  assistant,  I  put 
into  the  Recoid  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Fortune  magazine  In  April  of 
this  year,  which  suggests — and  I  quote 
the  critical  portion: 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  U.S. 
commander  in  Vietnam,  has  repwrtedly  re- 
quested a  buildup  to  400,000  by  the  end  of 
December.  With  that  many  U.S.  servicemen 
In  South  Vietnam,  the  cost  of  the  war  would 
run  to  $21  billion  a  year — even  more  if  bomb- 
ing and  tactical  air  support  increased  In  pro- 
portion to  the  buildup  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  asked  a  very  fine  question.  It  is  one 
that  I  have  pursued,  to  some  extent,  In 
the  hearings.  Of  course,  the  figures 
change  from  month  to  month,  and  it  Is 
virtually  Impossible  to  fully  identify  all 
the  figures  in  the  bill  that  would  apply 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  reason  for  that  Is  obvious:  Many 
of  the  costs  that  are  going  on,  that  are 
directly  connected  with  the  war.  are 
nevertheless  items  that  we  would  have 
to  spend  if  we  were  not  over  there.  Those 
costs  represent  such  Items  as  expended 
material  that  would  be  used  at  home,  or 
in  training,  and  a  number  of  other  Items. 

But  in  this  bill,  the  very  best  that  the 
clerk  can  identify  It — and  he  Is  excel- 
lent; he  has  been  doing  this  for  years — 
there  are  In  the  bill  now  Items  Identifia- 
ble as  belns  directly  for  the  South  Viet- 
nam operation,  certainly,  amounting  to 
$8.8  billion. 

Expressed  In  expenditures  from  appro- 
priations in  tMs  bill  and  the  military 


construction  bm  the  Identifiable  total  Is 
$10.3  billion. 

That  is  a  figure  that  is  definite 
IdentM&ble,  aiyl  that  is  a  rockbottom 
figure.  We  know  that  that  Is  oorreet 
Other  Items  could  be  added,  and  there 
would  be  some  debate  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  or  not;  and  perhaps  the  Penta- 
gon would  deny  that  they  should. 

But  I  think  this  figure  I  have  given  of 
$10.3  billion,  hicludlng  the  sum  for  mili- 
tary construction,  would  be  agreed  to  by 
even  the  most  conservative  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  candid  answer.  Would  It  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  figure  the  Senator  has  given 
me  is  the  direct  cost  of  Vietnam,  ex- 
clusive of  what  must  be  very  large  in- 
direct costs? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
I  would  put  it  this  way:  We  feel  that  in 
this  bill  "^^ere  is  that  much,  directly 
identifiable,  that  would  not  be  expended 
if  it  were  not  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

That  Is  not  enough,  though,  to  nm  the 
operation  for  12  months.  As  the  Senator 
understands,  there  will  be  a  supple- 
mental request  on  top  of  the  figures  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  interests  me.  Did 
the  Senator  obtain  any  Indication  which 
he  can  reveal,  from  either  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
as  to  how  much  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation will  call  for,  or  was  that  one  of 
those  things  where  we  have  to  wait  and 
see  what  happens? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Joint  Chiefs  can- 
not give  us  figures  like  that.  They  do  not 
keep  up  with  that  p>art.  They  have  that 
general  information,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  comptroller  would  have 
to  provide  the  figures. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  when 
he  was  last  before  the  subcommittee,  If 
he  would  give  us  a  very  loose,  general 
estimate,  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by 
in  any  way,  and  we  would  understand  it 
was  the  loosest  kind  of  an  estimate,  as  to 
what  he  thought  the  supplemental  re- 
quest would  be  for  this  fiscal  year;  and 
he  respectfully  declined  to  undertake  in 
any  way  to  give  us  such  a  figure. 

I  pointed  out  then,  I  think,  that  our 
committee,  in  our  thinking,  was  at  least 
entitled  to  some  kind  of  an  estimate, 
although  I  knew  that  he  should  not  be 
held  to  it. 

But  he  does  not  know  what  will  be  the 
results  of  air  battles.or  how  many  planes 
will  be  shot  down,  for  Instance.  They 
gave  us  estimates  and  give  the  public 
estimates  as  to  how  much  they  are  going 
to  save  by  ammunition  thai;  they  are  not 
going  to  have  to  buy.  But  we  cannot  get 
any  figure  here,  even  for  our  own  think- 
ing. I  would  feel  better  if  they  would 
Just  tell  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetta  what 
they  thought  it  might  be. 

I  do  not  mind  giving  the  Senator  the 
benefit  of  my  ideas.  The  ohaizman  oX 
the  committee,  the  senior  Senator  Xrom 
Georgia  LMr.  Russxu.]  has  recenUy  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  cost  is  approx- 
imately $1.5  billion  to  $2  blllloD  a  month. 

Mr.  CLARBL  That  Is  without  any 
further  buildup. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  Is  at  the  present  level.    I 
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think  that  ettimAta  is  low  enouch  baaed 
upon  what  I  know  about  It.  Howerer.  it 
ia  an  wtlmate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preddent.  can  the 
Senator  tell  me  the  total  number  of  men 
in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  force 
now  engaged  In  Vietnamese  operations? 

Mr.  STEIifNIS,  I  do  not  have  a 
breakdown  on  the  number  of  men  in 
each  service.  However,  on  the  mainland 
of  southeast  Asia  there  are  Toom  ova: 
300,000  men.  Most  of  those  are  Army 
personnel.  It  Is  generally  estimated 
that  at  least  50.000  additional  men,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force,  are  In  the  area.  That  goes 
to  make  up  the  force  that  Is  actually 
present 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would 
that  include  the  B-52's  based  on  Guam 
and  the  sxipportlng  crews? 

Mr.  STENMIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect That  includes  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 

6 service,  wherever  they  are,  in  the  theater 
of  general  operations. 
^Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  ideas  as  to  whether 
the  administration  contemplates  In- 
creasing that  force  in  the  foreseeable 
future? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  announcements  that 
have  already  been  made.  There  is  some 
buildup  going  on.  We  are  having  addl- 
tltmal  calls  for  the  draft. 

I  intend  to  give  the  Senator  the  direct 
facts.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  we  are  involved  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  must  move  and  move  faster 
and  harder  than  we  have  been  doing  or 
are  doing.  We  must  hit  them  with  suf- 
ficient force. 

I  think  the  Senator  1b  entitled  to  the 
facts.  I  think  the  peoide  are  entitled  to 
the  facts  as  far  as  the  facts  may  be  dis- 
closed, consistent  with  security. 

Iliere  will  be  a  buildup.  I  believe  that 
It  will  run  approximately  400,000  men  by 
January  1.  That  i»  my  estimate.  I  do 
not  know  ^lether  that  figure  is  con- 
tained in  the  magadne  articles  or  not. 
However,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  figure 
will  be  approximately  that. 

I  nude  that  statMnent  almost  a  year 
•go.  I  was  not  a  prophet  I  do  feel  that 
a  bolldup  Is  necessary  and  that  It  will  be 
perhaps  above  that  figure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  remember  the  state- 
BMOt  belnt  made  at  the  time.  Very  few 
were  wflUnc  to  bdleve  the  statement  We 
thought  the  Senator  was  being  extrava- 
pnt  In  his  suggestion.  However,  the 
BvM^OT  has  tamed  out  to  be  exactly  cor- 
rect 

In  view  of  what  the  Senator  has  said 
would  he  agree  with  the  estimate  con- 
.  tained  in  the  Fortune  twyi<if  article 
OotuiderlDg  the  level  at  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  testified  we  a*e  now  operating. 
•nd  the  increase  which  the  S^iator  be- 
Mevee  win  be  taking  place,  that  a  figure 
etf  Wl  bUUon  a  year  for  the  eoet  of  the 
VTetnamese  operation  is  not  far  out  of 
noe. 

Mr.  gMtWNlB.  X  believe  that  would  be 
■PProadmately  correct  However.  I  shall 
come  back  to  that 

TbB  chairman  of  the  House  Aivropri- 
aUoDs  Onmmtttee  has  made  a  pidUic 


statement  to  the  feffect  that  he  thought 
the  8Uin>lemental,blll  at  the  first  of  the 
year  would  be  api^roximately  $10  billion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  that  would  be 
largely  for  Vietna|n;  would  It  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  woultf  be  $10  billion  more 
for  the  war.  That  would  be  the  re- 
quested amount  to  be  added  to  this  $10.3 
billion  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  think  frankly  that  is  certainly  low 
enough.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  $8  bllUon  to  $10  billion  in  the 
supplemental  bill.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised If  It  would  be  more  than  that 
amount  That  wpuld  be  added  to  the 
$10.3  billion  In  ttjese  bills.  So.  I  think 
that  $21  billion -plus  would  be  a  reason- 
able estimate.  However,  it  Is  purely  an 
estimate. 

I  have  no  inside  information  that  I  am 
not  disclosing. 

I  believe  that  the  big  question  con- 
cerns how  far  we  should  go  In  building 
up  the  Army  beyond  its  present  size  and 
strength.  As  I  sMd  this  aftertioon  in 
debate,  the  quesdon  concerns  a  man- 
power problem.  R  is  going  to  Increase, 
and  I  think  personally  that  we  will  have 
to  have  a  further  buildup  of  the  Army. 
I  would  not  try  ta  estimate  how  much. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  is  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  Cham^r  very  shortly.  I  do 
not  intend  to  detain  him.  However,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
these  statements  from  the  Fortune 
magazine  article  which  I  had  printed  in 
the  Record.    The  first  statement  reads: 

Each  thousand  VS.  servicemen  stationed 
OTeraeas  luider  non-war  conditions  have  on 
the  average  aJtxaut  60C)  other  servicemen  back- 
ing them  up;  tralnets,  transients,  men  serv- 
ing In  supply  units  or  performing  various 
auxUlary  functions.  But  It  taJcea  far  mor« 
than  600  man  to  b«ick  up  a  thousand  men 
deployed  in  South  VlStnam. 

Then  he  gives  the  reason.  He  then 
says,  referring  to  li^st  April : 

For  the  350,000  men  in  Vietnam  and 
vicinity,  then,  ther«  will  be  260.000  othera 
elsewhere.  Since  soaie  of  these  are  new  re- 
cruits, the  average  personnel  cost  Is  taken 
to  be  only  »4,700.  That  makes  another 
•1,175,000.000.  bringing  total  personnel  coeta 
to  13,735,000,000. 
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Would  the  Senator 
backup  situation,  as  I 
accurate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  t  would  rather  not  try 
to  put  any  figures  of  mine  against  those 
figures.  The  backup  requirement  in 
Vietnam  is  very  heavy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  a  good  deal  heavier 
tlum  it  Is  in  Europe,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  duf  to  several  obvious 
factors.  There  is  wjproxlmately  9,000 
miles  distance  involved  In  one  situation 
and  3,000  miles  involved  in  the  other. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  addition  to  that  the 
men  In  Vietnam  are  engaged  in  a  shoot- 
ing war  and  that  ^lust  nm  up  the  cost. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ,The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect The  cost  is  very  much  different 
if  it  is  viewed  in  that  light  I  was  think- 
ing in  toms  of  tl^e  distance  involved. 
The  backup  requirements  Involved  In  the 
kind  of  battles  they  engage  In  and  every- 
thing involved  in  t  le  entire  situation  Is 
very  heavy. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  as  the 
Senates  knows,  enormous  sums  aie  betom 
qpent  to  bolster  and  hoM  up  the  8Mth 
Vietnamese  economy.  The  AID  expn^i. 
ture  Involves  a  very  significant  tigait. 
The  pacification  program,  if  we  aie  em 
going  to  hold  the  territory  long  enoach 
to  try  to  pacify  it  would  also  add  addl- 
tional  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollan  at 
least  to  the  amount  we  are  talklm 
about.  ——«. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  discount  the 
effectiveness  of  these  local  troops  in- 
volved there.  They  are  doing  some  very 
fine  work,  and  they  are  very  effective 
soldiers  because  of  the  equipment  that 
we  have  with  which  to  train  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that 
I  did  not  Intend  to  question  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  that  we 
ought  to  mention  that  our  tremendouB 
backup  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  we  are  pay- 
ing them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  supplying  and 
carrying  most  of  the  money  load.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  what  is  called 
defense  support,  because  their  economy 
would  collapse  unless  we  directly  or  In- 
directly assisted  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  carrying  most  of  the 
money  load. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  quoted  the  other 
day  as  saying  that  he  expects  to  lose  580 
aircraft  In  air  warfare  over  Vietnam  thla 
year.  I  believe  he  said — and  the  Senator 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that  the 
average  cost  of  the  aircraft  was  $1,200,- 
000. 

I  noted  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  the 
other  day  that  last  week  an  entire 
squadron  of  25  P-105's  were  shot  down 
or  otherwise  made  Inoperable  over  North 
Vietnam. 

Did  the  Secretary  of  Defense  give  that 
tjrpe  of  Information  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  read  to  the  Senator  dlrecUy  from  the 
Secretary's  testimony,  which  is  on  pa^e 
701,  part  2,  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  This  testimony  was 
given  on  August  1,  so  it  is  a  very  receit 
statement. 

Senator  Young.  I  assume  that  will  be  » 
money  loss  of  between  MOO  and  $500  million. 

They  were  talking  losses  of  planes. 

Secretary  McNAMAaA.  The  losses  per  yasr 
are  running  around  400.  If  we  conUnue  st 
our  present  rates,  in  fiscal  year  10C7,  attack 
aircraft  losses  will  nm  around  680  more  in 
total  than  in  fiscal  year  19M.  Those  ilr- 
planee  are  worth  roughly  $3  million  ^isoe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  correct  the  rec- 
ord? I  said  $1J2  million.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  Is  correct.  I  will  make  that 
roughly  $2  million  each. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Continuing  with  answer  of  Secretary 
McNamara: 

So  that  It  is  about  $1:2  blUlon.  I  wooM 
think  in  terms  of  aircraft  loatM  p«r  yaar  at 
tha  present  rata. 

BCr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Did  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  give  the  committee  any  indica- 
tion or  any  rule  of  thumb  by  which  they 
gin  determine  how  nrany  American  boys 
fill  be  killed  or  wounded  for  every  air- 
craft that  is  destrojred? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  we  do  not  have 
any  calculation  like  that. 

These  estimates  on  the  planes  are 
based  upon  the  type  of  bombing  that  we 
are  doing  and  the  experience  of  the  cas- 
ualties there  in  planes.  But  there  is  no 
estimate  about  the  men. 

}iT.  CLARK.  I  have  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  to  furnish  me  with 
the  experience  to  date  in  terms  of  casual- 
ties for  aircraft  shot  down.  Within  a 
rather  wide  range  of  possible  error,  and 
talcing  into  account  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  aircraft,  such  as  the  B-52's,  have 
multiple  crews,  and  also  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  pilots 
are  saved  even  though  the  aircraft  is  shot 
down,  it  appears  to  nm  somewhere  in  the 
nature  of  one  and  a  half  casualties  tor 
every  aircraft  shot  down.  Would  that 
surprise  the  Senator? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  B-52's,  first, 
the  Senator  knows  that  we  have  lost  so 
few.  As  I  recall,  we  have  lost  only  one 
or  two  of  the  B-52's. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  present 
crew  of  a  B-52? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Pour  men  compose 
the  normal  crew  of  a  B-52. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  about  these  fighter 
aircraft 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  or  two,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  aircraft.  I  do  not 
beUeve  the  average  loss  there  Is  one  and  a 
half  per  plane  shot  down,  but  I  do  not 
have  any  figures  on  that.  If  the  Defense 
D«>artment  says  that  Is  It,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  sounds  high  enough. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  helicopters? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  usually  have  a 
foil  crew  of  3,  and  casualties  on  those 
would  not  average  as  high  as  with  the 
fighter  craft.  However,  I  do  not  have 
any  figures  in  mind.  A  great  nimaber 
of  those  men  were  saved — greater  than 
the  situation  with  respect  to  the  planes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  final  question— and 
I  apologize  for  detaining  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
niajor  air  casualties  have  been  sustained 
through  the  bombing  in  the  north  and 
not  in  the  bombings  In  the  south?  Now, 
there  may  be  a  qualification  with  respect 
to  helicopters,  but  In  terms  of  fighter 
wd  bomber  aircraft,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  not  true  with 
rewot  to  the  helicopters.  Barring  ac- 
cidents, most  of  the  losses  elsewhere  are 
around  these  fortified  areas;  and  these 
towes  picked  up.  the  Senator  will  notice, 
wnen  we  went  hito  these  new  target 
Teas,  and  they  are  defended  welL 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  indulgence  in  staying 
nere,  and  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no 
*>*e8sltyfor  him  to  stay  any  longar. 

Mr.  STENNia  That  is  aU  right  If 
we  Senator  has  any  more  questions  I 
Cta  answer,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
senator  for  his  courtesy. 


Mr.  President,  I  luwl  the  opportunity 
not  long  ago  to  have  breakfast  with  a 
perfectiy  splendid  young  Navy  pilot  who 
had  recently  returned  from  Vietnam, 
where  he  had  flown  a  great  many  mis- 
sions. He  was  most  articulate,  obviously 
a  wonderful  American  boy;  and  on  the 
occasion  when  I  talked  to  him.  he  was 
well  chaperoned  by,  I  believe,  two  three- 
star  Marine  generals,  three  admirals  and 
vice  admirals  and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  handled  himself  extremely 
well,  but  I  am  sure  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
have  him  say. 

The  net  result  of  what  he  told  several 
Congressmen  and  myself  was  that  the 
missions  which  he  had  flown  over  South 
Vietnam  were  really  pretty  much  milk 
runs,  where  the  danger  of  being  lijjxu^ 
or  killed  or  shot  down  was  pretty  slight; 
but  that  when  they  went  over  North 
Vietnam,  that  was  something  else  again. 
He  said  that  as  they  got  below  4,000  feet, 
It  locked  as  if  every  tree  h£ul  a  machine- 
gim  and  automatic  rifles  in  It.  He  said 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  pretty 
good  marksmen.  If  the  American  planes 
go  above  4.000  feet,  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  hit  by  one  of  the  Russian  mis- 
siles. The  pilots  say  a  little  prayer  every 
time  they  go  up  there,  and  hope  that 
they  will  come  back  safely. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  many  more  com- 
ments to  make,  and  I  n^ish  to  ~state  for 
the  Record  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  vote  taking  place  on  the  McOovem 
amendment  at  an  hour  tomorrow  which 
will  be  convenient  for  most  Senators 

However,  as  I  have  told  the  majority 
whip,  I  am  under  compulsion  to  preside 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Poverty,  to  mark  up  the  administration's 
very  important  poverty  amendments, 
which  will  meet  at  9:30  tomorrow. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  agree  to 
any  vote  on  the  McQovem  amendment  or 
on  my  own  {unendment,  which  will  follow 
it,  before,  let  us  say,  12:15.  I  hope  that 
the  majority  leader  will  be  back  tomor- 
row, and  if  he  is  not,  that  the  majority 
whip  will  take  into  accoiint  the  necessity 
for  advancing  this  Important  legislation. 

However,  if  there  is  an  effort  made  to 
force  a  vote  before  12:15, 1  wUl  be  reluc- 
tanUy  required — and  It  will  be  very  re- 
luctantly— to  exercise  such  rights  as  I 
have,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  poverty 
hearing,  which  I  hope  I  will  not  be  forced 
to  exercise,  to  prevent  such  a  vote. 

I  wo^ild  certainly  like  to  cooperate  in 
getting  a  vote  on  the  McOovem  amend- 
ment shorUy  after  noon  and  having  the 
debate  on  my  own  amendment,  not  to  ex- 
tend, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  for  more  than  an  hour.  So, 
with  any  luck,  I  would  be  hopeful  of  co- 
operating and  getting  this  bill  disposed 
of  by  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  may  say,  in  all  good  humor  and 
slightly  in  a  lighter  vein,  that  in  my  10 
years  in  the  Senate  I  have  learned  from 
colleagues  of  my  dear  and  good  friend, 
the  majority  whip,  who  come  from  the 
same  section  of  the  covmtry  that  he 
oaaxea  from,  one  or  two  of  the  tricks  or 
privileges,  shall  we  say.  of  individual 
Senators.  I  shaA  say  no  more,  but  only 
hope  that  my  eonunents  will  be  read  In 
the   Rbcoko    tomorrow,    before    drastic 


plans  are  made   for  getting   this  vote 
through  before  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  wish  to  state 
for  the  RxcoRD  my  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McOovntN]  and  to  express 
my  belief  that  he  has  made  a  most 
cogent  and  persuasive  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  he  has  of- 
fered. 

TRANSACmON    OP   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent, since  there  was  no  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
today,  that  it  be  in  order  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  messages  and  communica- 
tions, receive  bills  for  introduction  and 
refer  them,  and  to  print  various  routine 
matters  in  the  Rkcoro^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
note  that  I  am  making  this  request  at  the 
request  of  the  leadership. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimlcated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  Ills 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  PRBSEDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sulmutting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Heuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett  one  of  its 
reading  cleiks.  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (B.  3700)  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  TranfiMrtatloci  Act  of 
1964.  with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
that  the  House  IMttted  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  asked  a  oonferenoe  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
PAncAN,  Mr.  MvLTBi.  Mr.  BAurrr,  Mrs. 
StnxiVAN,  Mr.  Rcubb,  Mr.  Ashlst,  Mr. 
WiDNAU.,  Mr.  Pnro,  and  Mrs.  Dwm 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  oonferenoe. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Mil  (8.  2H3)  for 
the  relief  of  Dlnesh  Knmar  Poddar,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bilk. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

BJl.SBOl.  An  act  tor  tlM  raUsC  at  Wm 
KUaaba'ta  von  Oltsi  ni1<.nff, 

KB.  7549.  An  set  tor  the  nUttt  ot  Otinoar 
C.  Ma<inonal<1,  eoionaL  VB.  Air  Pores  (ia> 
tlrad); 

KJt.8eBe.  An  act  tor  tba  raUat  of  Mols 
Oreak  OU  Oo.,  Inc..  a  Dalawara  oorpcrattoo; 
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HA.  8737.  An  a«t  for  the  nllef  of  Ur.  «xm1 
ICra.  HoirKrd  H.  Adelberger; 

RJl.'«Sie.  An  aet-«o  ^uttaoriM  the  Bsere- 
t*ry  Af  tiM  lQt«rlar  to  canroy  ewtatn  laada 
la  Ittyo  Ooasty,  C»Uf..  to  the  ptnooMl  np- 
TCMBtKtive  X)f  tlM  tm*»X»  of  OwUym  Lu  Mor- 
ris, Dolores  O.  UonrU,  a«oi:c«  D.  XihsuMl, 
and  Verna  £L  Xalimael; 

HA.  10407.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admln- 
iBtrator  of  Teteraaa'  Affairs  to  oonyey  certain 
property  to  the  DanvUle  Junior  CoUese,  Dan- 
vlUe,  ni.:  and 

HJl.  1MQ9.  An  act  to  amsod  the  charter 
of  Southeaatern  tT&lverslty  at  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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BSMBOLLED  BJLLB  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoiinced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflixed  hla  slgnattire  to  the 
frtlowlng  enrolled  blUs,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  842.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won;  and 

9. 2T04.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harriet  C. 
Chamhera. 


HOUSE  BTT.Tft  REFERRED 

The.followlng  bills  www  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated : 

HJi.  3901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
EJiB»betfc  von  Obemdorff; 

HJR.  f 94«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OUmour 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  fre- 
tlred); 

H.R.  8899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mule 
Creek  on  o«.,  Inc..  a  DMaware  oorporatlon: 
and 

H.B.  8727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mr».  Howard  H.  Adelbo^er;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  9830.  An  act  to  authdriM  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Interior  to  oonvey  certain  lands 
in  Inyo  County,  CaUX,  to  the  peMoiua  tvpre- 
MBtatifis  of  tte  estMa  of  GNrUym  L.  BfcrrU, 
Dolores  O.  MorrU,  Oaorg*  "  Tthmanl.  »nd 
Verna  H.  Ishmael;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afftow: 

HJL  18407.  An  ^  authotHrtng  4be  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tata  ipro|Mrty  to  tha  DaavtUa  Suoiat  Ooli»ge 
Baxmila.  m.:  to.  itb*  ChMunltte*  oo.  L«bar 
moA  TvJbUo  Welfare. 

UM,  10808.  An  act  to  amend  tha  charter 
U  aouth«aatsi2i  Unlvarsity  of  »ha  DUtrlct  of 
OolTOWa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct 


RaroKTS  ot  ObnprBOLXEa  Obxkbal 

A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  ireport  on  review  of  man- 
power utilized  to  administer  the  oUlltary 
assistance  program  for  Japan  (with  an  ac- 
companying repor^);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  tha  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  fetates,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  sav-ings  available 
by  using  more  ecoeomlcal  fuels  for  heating 
at  certain  field  stations.  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration, dated  AugtMt  1B66  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  t«  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  fttates,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  rtport  on  examination  of 
flnandal  statemenis  of  Federal  home  loon 
banks  supervised  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  for  th8  year  ended  December  31. 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Govarnment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the.  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  $tates,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  possible  savings  by 
discontinuing  the  ^-orchase  of  public  liabil- 
ity Insurance  covering  acquired  property, 
Federal  Housing  Didmlnlstratlon.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  8nd  Urban  Development, 
dated  August  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Cojnmlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Rkport  on  RzclassiJ'ication  or  L.\nds  in  the 
Shoshoni  Projkt,  Wyoming 
A  letter  from  the  distant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  jpursuant  to  law.  on  the 
reclaaslflcatlon  of  certain  lands  In  the  Sho- 
shone project,  Wyoming:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Inaulsur  AHalrs. 

Repobt  on  TORf  Claims  Paid  bt  U.S. 
iNTORMinoN  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Waahflngton.  DC.  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
Agency,  during  fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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KXBCDTrVB  CCaiMUNICATIONS, 
BTC. 

..  ^  ACT9JO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Iftld  before  the  Senate  the  following 
leUera,  whteh  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rvorr  nif  Kmatw  ofI  VwnmraBT 
Acas4MnnwAH»PtocB*Mji     - 
A  tetter  frBmttaa  Attoney  OaiMral.  trans- 
«tt«Ui»,puituiM  to  law,  a  report  oa  m- 
(f»ew  ^  TQlu»t«if  wewMBta  and  proorsiM 
^u»d«  t^,OpfenB5,Tfeaductlon  Act  oTiaSo^ 
a«  of  Au^tist  9.  IBM  {with  w,  accompanying 
t) ;  to  the  Ooihmittee  on  ^^^^irtng  and 


tranami 


A  iettar  from  the  thufor'SAcretary  of  State 
viapiittliig  a  (Jnrft  of  proposed  IcMlIaUon 
-. 'authortM  o«4din' efflbwa  or  tbTDapart- 
^t  of  State  and  ttM'TCMl^  Btntoli^SZtt. 
2™J*-0«"*  »*■  ihperttoniiaiiito  of  their 
^•Boial  lutlia  -H*rjfe  a«  aeeoiiipaiiying 
4SSt^''  *^^-^  CpF^mltt^  on  Foreipi  B^ 

■;nuU«-j.Hj>  -,  *..  „.      i  .;       .';    „^       ..     , 


REPORTS   OP    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8760.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961  (33  U.S.C.  1001- 
1016) ,  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
the  PoUutlon  of  tl>e  Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  ae 
amended,  and  for  ot^er  purposes;   (Rept.  No. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSO|n,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  ^n  amendment: 

S.  3197.  A  bin  to  ^nend  section  416  of  the 
Pedoral  Aviation  A8t  of  1958:  (Rept  No 
1478). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSOlf,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  a{nendmants: 

HJl.  9434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of  aa- 
Uve  species  of  fish  <and  wildlife,  including 
inlgratory  birds,  that' are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; to  consolidate  the  authorities  relat- 
ing to  the  admlnlsttatlon  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Interior  o€  thi  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System;  and  for  oither  purposes;  (Rept 
»ai4a8).  )  ^^ 

Mr.  MAGNUBO*  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  iMr  opinion,  the  cndan- 
gemispedeg bill,  lER.  9424,  which  Ihave 
reptt-ted  today,  is  a?  significant  and  Icmg- 
nsttaf  piece  of  conservation  legfalatlon. 
There  is  no-xjiiestlofc  in  my  mind  that  we 
ishould  pttss  tfte  bllllfi  order  that  It  will 
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be  an  accomplishment — and  an  impor- 
tant one — of  the  89th  Congress. 

As  you  recall,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservatl<xi  Pond  Act 
of  1 965  which  provides  financing  for  both 
Federal  and  State  programs  of  outdoor 
recreation.  A  portion  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  accruing  to  the  fund 
Is  to  be  used  for  Federal  projects.  Tiie 
Forest  Service  gets  money  to  buy  inhold- 
ings  of  recreational  value.  The  Pait 
Service  gets  money  for  the  acquisition  of 
seashores  and  lakeehores  and  recreatton 
areas  and  parks.  However,  the  third 
agency  which  Is  authorized  to  share  In 
this  Federal  portion  of  the  fund— the  Bn- 
reau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife- 
cannot  fully  participate  until  the  author- 
ity contained  in  this  legislation  becomes 
effective. 

Please  Indulge  me  a  moment  to  express 
a  bit  of  philosophy.  Generally  speak- 
ing, man  has  done  an  exceptionally  poor 
job  in  his  stewardship  over  the  earth  and 
the  living  things  on  it.  We  have  pol- 
luted the  water  and  the  atmosphere  with 
harmful  and  distasteful  wastes,  the  land 
with  potent  and  long-lasting  pesticide 
poisons.  We  have  scarred  the  soll^ 
burned  the  forests,  and  overgrazed  the 
prairies.  Most  of  these  practices  have 
been  harmful  to  wild  creatures  which  are 
products  of  the  soil  and  waters. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  tragic 
losses  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  heath 
hen,  and  the  Carolina  parakeet,  and 
others.  We  know  how  close  the  buffalo, 
the  grizzly,  the  whooping  crane,  and  the 
prairie  chicken  have  come  to  extincUon 
We  are  told  that  there  are  some  78  forms 
of  wildlife  that  are  considered  to  be  en- 
dangered. Another  44  are  considered 
"rare."  In  my  opinion,  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  well  can  hold  us  ac- 
countable and  dereUct  if  we  aUow  them 
to  vanish  from  the  earth,  never  to  return. 
Now,  I  do  not  envision  an  expensive 
program  of  propagating  endangered  spe- 
cies, even  though  some  of  this  may  be 
necessary.  Nor  do  I  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  set  up  a  series  of  zoos.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  we  have  a  real  respon- 
sibility to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
love  and  enjoy  wildlife  to  take  this  Im- 
portant step  in  the  preservation  of  en- 
dangered species  of  wildlife. 

I  do  not  envision  a  huge  program  of 
land  acquisition.  Some  endangered 
species  can  be  protected  with  proper 
management  on  presently  owned  govern- 
mental lands,  as  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  State  of  Michigan  are  doing  to  pre- 
serve the  Kirtland  warbler,  or  jack  pine 
warbler.  The  Forest  Service  also  is 
working  to  protect  the  California  condor 
and  some  other  species.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  active  programs  for  the 
protection  of  the  timber  wolf,  the  black- 
footed  ferret,  the  bison,  and  some  rare 
birds.  The  States  also  are  making  a  real 
contribution.  Then,  there  are  many  op- 
portunities to  help  some  species  by  con- 
trolling unfavorable  factors  such  as 
water  pollution.  So,  some  significant 
work  already  is  In  progress  on  existing 
governmental  properties. 

Howerer,  there  are  some  species  wWch 
can  be  preserved  only  through  some  lim- 
ited land  acqulsitton  provided  b^  the^ 


funds.  I  might  add  here  that  we  have 
ample  checks  on  this  43rogram,  as  with 
others,  because  allocations  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  must  be 
appropriated  each  year  through  the  nor- 
mal appropriations  process. 

Some  private  conservation  organiza- 
aons  and  even  units  of  State  govern- 
ments are  doing  admirable  jobs  of  rais- 
ing moneys  to  protect  some  rare  or 
endangered  species,  but  the  plain  fact  is 
that  the  task  is  beyond  their  resources. 
However,  turning  this  still  another  way. 
I  might  say  that  many  efforts  taken  to 
preserve  eiidangered  or  rare  wildlife  will 
also  benefit  other  species.  Efforts  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  waterfowl,  for  example, 
also  often  benefit  mourning  doves  and 
song  birds  and  furbearers. 

The  State  wildMfe  agencies  want  this 
bill.  Virtually  all  private  conservation 
organizations  want  it.  The  proposal  has 
the  endorsement  of  governmental  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think  it  is 
■  timely  now  to  move  this  legislation;  it  Is 
in  the  public  interest  for  us  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
oc  Commerce,  without  amendment : 

S.  476  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18.  1950,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  or  In  close  proximity  to 
national  parks,  national  monuments,  and 
national  recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  14«2)  . 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Comnifrce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1596.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  Inspection  of  persons, 
merchandise  and  conveyances  moving  Into, 
through,  and  out  of  the  United  States,  and 
(or  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1464) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlniatra- 
tlon.  without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  coplee 
Ola  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculation  (Rept.  No. 
14ffi); 

H.  Con.  Res.  373.  doncturent  resolution  re- 
lating to  Second  iBaugural  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln—Anniversary   (Rept.   No.    1466) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  532.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  665  and  House  Report 
No  952  (89th,  Cong,  let  sees.)  (Rept.  No. 
1487): 

H.  Con.  Res.  579.  CoDcurrent  pesolntion  au- 
tJjortzlng  the  printing  ot  addlUocal  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  973  on  River  and  Harbor. 
Beach  Erosion.  Flood  Control  Projects,  and 
Water  Supply  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  (Rept.  No.  1468) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concturent  resolution  au- 
t'W'telng  the  printing  of  additional  coplee 
tt  hesrlngs  on  H.B.  69ftl,  tlM  PabUc  Works 
snd  Ec(nomlc  Development  Act  of  I9fle 
(Eept.  No.  1468): 

H.  Con.  Res.  599.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  ^Minting  of  the  ConsUtuUon  as 
«  House  docimient  (Rept.  No.  1470) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  eoo.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
^Ouxixe  the  prlatlng  as  a  House  document 
«M  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag"  fBept.  No. 

H.  Coa.  Res.  619.  Oaocvarent  reaolutton  a«- 
'''<ir^&g  the  prlnUog  of  addlUcmal  coplM  (tf 
Pjrta  of  the  committee  print  anUUed  "Con- 
wets  Between  the  Federal  tteaearch  Pro- 
V*a»  and  the  Nation's  OocOs  for  Hlsher 
Muostlon"  (Rept.  No.  1472) ; 

tt.  Con.  ReB.  6J0.  Ooncurreat  resolution  to 
•"«Wtee  the  printing  of  additional  coplee 
"*'"*«  Document  Ho.  MO  of  the  AM*  Ocm- 
(liept.  No.  M7»); 
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H.  Con.  Res.  634.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans*  Atfalrs  (Rept.  No.  1474); 

H.  Con.  Bes.  666.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  ooouslttee  print,  "'A  Study  of  Federal 
Credit  Programs"  (Rept.  No.  1476); 

H.  Con.  Res.  791.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  a  report  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Asia 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  of  Representatives,  together 
with  hearings  thereon  held  by  that  subcom- 
mittee, and  of  additional  copies  thereof 
(Rept.  No.  1476);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  925.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "Isthmian  Cana]  Policy  Questions.  Canal 
Zone— Panama  Canal  Sovereignty,  Panama 
Canal  Modernization.  New  Canai."  a  com- 
pilation of  addresses  by  Congressman  Damdel 
J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania  (Eept.  No.  1477). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "AJmTRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  ACTlVll'IES. 
1965"— REPORt  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDCAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1480) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the.  Judiciary.  I  submit  an 
annual  report  entitled  "Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Activities,  1965,"  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  40,  89th  Congress, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  lUinols  [Mr.  DducsenI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HroskaI. 

I  aSk  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views, 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 
As  In  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  postmaster 
nominations. 


f 


Bn.Tfi  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  3734.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  air  transportation  to 
Members  of  Congress  so  that  such  Members 
may  attend  certain  ofhclal  ceremonies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 

S.  3738.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Alley  J. 
Register;  and 

S.  3736.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jack  P. 
Chamblee   and   her   two   minor  children;    to 
the  C^tnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

8.  3T37.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AnastasloB 
O.  Stavropouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcikry. 

By  Mr.  KUCSEL: 

S.  3738.  A  bUl  to  amend  svctlon  «13  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pub- 
lication or  distribution  of  i>oliticaJ  state- 
mants,  1&  order  to  require  oMre  coosplete 
Identiflcatlon  of  paraooa  ra«|»oaalble  for  putH 


Ushing  poUtical  statemexvts.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Cosnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  tSie  remarks  of  Mr.  KticHtr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  whleh  appear 
uzider  a  seponte  bsadtng.) 


CONGRESS  MUST  STRENQTHEN 
FEDERAL  LAW  TO  PREVENT 
FRAUD  IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote  Is  basic  to  our 
Republic.  But  its  true  value  lies  in  the 
freedom  to  exercise  it  according  to  our 
individual  consciences  without  pressure, 
inthnidatioa,  duplicity  or  deceit.  It  is 
a  sad  oommeiitary  to  the  greatness  of 
free  America  when  a  vote  is  cast  out  of 
ignorance.  It  is  a  high  crime  against  our 
Nation,  however,  when  a  vote  is  mis- 
takenly cast  by  reason  of  false  or  fraud- 
ulent propaganda.  No  representative 
government  can  continue  to  exist  very 
long  if  willful  deception  is  allowed  to  in- 
fluence and  to  mislead  the  American 
voter. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  deeply  concerned 
at  recent  news  items  telling  of  attempts 
to  mislead  voters  during  piimary  cam- 
paigns in  California.  There,  thousands 
of  pri\'ately  printed,  propaganda  ballots 
were  used  in  a  contemptible  eflort  to  mis- 
lead my  fellow  Califomians  in  casting 
their  primary  votes.  A  crafty  attempt 
was  made  to  make  them  appear  official, 
to  duplicate  the  appearance  of  the  bal- 
lots used  by  the  local  registrar  of  voters, 
which,  by  law,  are  sent  to  registertti 
voters. 

There  Is  an  official  ballot  for  each 
party  in  the  primary  as  well  as  an  official 
ballot  for  nonpartisan  Issues  and  offices. 
The  sponsors  of  the  fraudulent  ballot 
sought  to  induce  the  recipient  to  vote  in 
a  certain  fashion  by  trying  to  trick  the 
recipient  into  the  false  belief  that  that 
was  what  the  "official"  political  party 
organization  had  decided.  Postcards  ac- 
companying these  marked  %'allot6  stated, 
"take  your  marked  sample  ballots  to  tba 
PKDlls"  and  were  falsely  designated  as 
having  been  sent  from  "Democratic 
headquarters." 

Attempts  were  made  to  restrain  the 
distribution  of  ttie  spurious  sample  bal- 
lots, but  these  efforts  came  too  late.  In 
many  instances,  voters  never  received  the 
official  sample  ballots  but  only  the  fraud- 
ulent ones.  The  eonsequeoce  was  th»t  a 
number  <rf  voters  felt  compelled  by  the 
apparently  official  ballot  to  vote  aceord- 
ing  to  the  cross-marks.  One  woman, 
who  had  received  such  a  ballot  and  bad 
served  on  numerous  precinct  boutls, 
stated: 

If  It  fooled  ma,  even  with  my  service  on 
a  precinct  board,  {  wonder  bow  many  people 
are  being  fooled  who  dont  have  my  eiQ>e- 
rlence  In  this  field? 

How  many  other  voters  were  fooled? 
This  question  strtlccB  at  the  very  core  of 
our  free  eleotlcn  procMs.  Certainly,  a 
potitleal  candldstt  shoold  tomvt  ttia  op- 
portunity to  employ  wluitef«r  truthful 
eampaisn  advertiaements  would  btftter 
inform  the  Toteca  of  thsltsuea.  But  this 
<k>ee  noi  mean  th«t  fae  or  tiioflc  tappoiA- 
Ing  him  should  l>e  CUovcd  Mm  eaoAor  c^ 
eeptloD.  or  to  seek  to  mlilead  thepaotile. 
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Tbe  Toter  has  the  right  to  know  wb*t 
li.  In  fact,  campaign  advertlaing  and 
whatlsnot.  Tta« venr thoasht that votca 
induced  by  fraud  and  deodt  may  control 
an  election  compels  the  neceesity  for  leg- 
ialatlTe  aetl<m. 

Many  States,  ineludinv  CaUfomla. 
have  enacted  laws  which  seek  to  strike  at 
these  attempts  to  mislead  the  votlns  pub- 
lie.  The  FMeral  Ctovemment  also  has 
continually  sought  to  protect  the  purity 
of  ftderal  Jettons.  The  Ccnrupt  Prac- 
tlees  Act,  the  Hatch  Act,  and  many  other 
similar  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Oongress  under  its  assigned  constitu- 
tional powers  in  this  area.  But  enacting 
a  law  and  enforcing  it  may  well  be  two 
different  matters. 

Sectioa  613  of  titae  18  under  the  United 
States  CMte  relatts  to  the  publication  or 
dtetrlbution  of  political  statements.  It 
prorides  that  any  such  statement  a^iould 
contain  the  names  of  the  persons,  asso- 
ciations, committees  or  corporations  re- 
9>onsible  for  the  publication  and  the 
names  of  the  ofDcers  of  each  such  asso- 
ciation, committee  or  corporations.  But 
section  612  falls  to  state  where  the  names 
should  appear,  how  they  should  appear, 
and  what  ofDcers  should  be  named.  1^ 
require  a  person's  name  to  appear  on 
such  a  publication  and  yet  allow  him 
the  liberty  of  hiding  it  in  small  print  In 
an  inconspicuous  part  of  the  publication 
Is,  In  effect,  no  requirement  at  all.  Sec- 
tion 612  also  fails  to  require  the  publica- 
tion to  state  that  It  Is  In  fact  a  political 
advertisement  and  further,  does  not 
spedflcally  relate  to  the  fraudulent  bal- 
lot situation  I  have  Just  described.  The 
consequence  Is  a  law  of  good  Intentions 
but  Uttle  effect 

Mr.  Prealdent.  it  Is  our  reaponsibUity 
«•  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
voters  to  protect  their  right  and  th^r 
freedom  to  vote  as  they  wish.  Properly 
to  fuum  that  responsibility,  we  have  the 
power  to  enaet  effective  laws  prevcntlxig 
the  undermining  or  tbe  oorruption  of  our 
bade  rights. 

Associate  Justice  Stephen  F.  Miller  in 
the  famous  case  of  Ex  parte  Tarbtough 
sucdxictly  stated  the  pioblon: 

If  tbe  vary  ■ouccss  of  power  may  be  poi- 
soned by  ooRuptton  without  letal  natraint. 
then,  indeed  u  the  ooontry  in  danfer  and 
tta  beet  powvre,  tte  hlgheet  purpoeee.  the 
hoiMB  which  It  Inaplree.  and  the  lore  whloh 
•M>iTlnee  It.  are  at  the  mercy  of  tSie  oombl- 
aatlotu  odhoae  who  reepeet  no  right  but 
brute  foroe,  on  tbe  qiie  hand,  and  unprin- 
cipled oorniptlonisu  on  the  other. 

The  bin  I  Introduce  Would  amend  sec- 
ttoD  612  to  require  the  name  of  the  re- 
9onsible  person  or  group,  the  name  of 
the  gnNip's  porincipal  oOcer  and  their 
•Mnmm  to  appear  la  the  form  of  a 
"notice  to  VotetB."  R  further  relates 
this  requirement  q>ecifleally  to  the  use 
qCfaasUniteballota. 

Mr.  Prealdant.  Z  hope  that  tbe  mem- 
ben  Of  tte  Semte  Commtttee  on  the 
Judtaterr  vOl  dre  thla  htglslatfcm  their 
vrvsat  attiHoa. 

AsttJnn  ■mstbe  taken  tai  this  area  an4 
MBBetlffe  Iwgtslatlop  enaatad  if  w«  are 
^  iveeeol  tbe  nattobal  t&tanat  md  pn> 
tbe  MHMtMp  Of  tbe  baUol  booc 

.  -  MftHmirtai  •onaept  that  tbtibffl 
be  printed  In  its  entirety  In  the  Rscoao 
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and  that  it  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  desk 
for  10  days  In  onler  that  additional  co- 
QKmsors  may  add  their  names  to  this 
proposal. 

The  PRESnXNG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  ajHJroprlately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  In  the  Record  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk  ai  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

The  bill  (8.  3t38)    to  amend  section 
812  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  pulflication  or  distribution 
of  political  statetnents,  in  order  to  re- 
quire more  complete  Identification  of  per- 
sona responsible  for  publishing  political 
statements,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  KucHEL,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  Utle,  referred  to  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  th«  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
e.  3738 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentativea  of  the   United  States  of 
Avierlea   in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
section  «12  of  Utle  18  of  the  Unlt«s<l  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:      " 
"I  flia.  Publication  or  distribution  of  politi- 
cal   adverilsements   and   facsimiles 
of  ballots 
"(a)   It  shall  b«  'unlawful  for  any  person 
wUlfully  to  publish  or  distribute  or  cause  to 
b«  published  or  distributed,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  br  dlstrlbuUng  the  same, 
knowingly  to  depo4t  for  mailing  or  delivery 
or  cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  de- 
livery, or,  except  In  cases  of  employees  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  offlclal  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  knowingly  to  trans- 
port oi-  cause  to  be  transported  In  Interstate 
commerce     any     card,     pamphlet,     circular, 
poster,    dodger,    advertisement,    writing,    or 
other  statement  rdatlng   to  or   concerning 
any  person  who  has  publicly  declared  his 
IntenUon  to  seek  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice    President    of  pthe    United    States,    or 
Senator    or    Repres^tatlve    In.    or    Resident 
Commissioner    to.    Congress,    In    a    primary, 
general,  or  special  election,  or  convention  of 
a  poUUcal  party,  or  has  caused  or  permitted 
hlB  intention  to  do  so  to  be  publicly  declared, 
which  does  not  cottaln  the  names  of  the 
person  or  persons.  Saeoclatlons,  committees, 
or  corporations  re«|»onslble  for  the  publica- 
tion or  distribution-  of  the  same,  the  names 
of  the  principal  officer  or  officers  of  each  such 
association,  commltjtee,  or  corporation,  and 
the  addresses  of  tlje  responsible  person  or 
persons,  principal  a|Boer  or  officers,  or  prin- 
cipal office  of  such  associations,  committees, 
or  corporations.     Ttie   requirement   of   this 
subsection    shaU    at>pear    on    each    surface, 
page,  or  fold  of  the  material,  or  on  the  fi'ont 
and  back  surface  thereof,  in  type  or  letter- 
ing at  least  hali  as  ifrge  as  tbe  type  or  letter- 
ing of  the  name   of  such  candidate  or  in 
10-polnt  roman  typ4.  whichever  U  larger.  In 
a  i>rlnted  or  drawn  box  and  set  apart  from 
any  other  printed  matter.  In  the  followlnii 
manner : 


poae  of  publishing  and  distributing  the  Mar 
knowingly  to  deposit  for  mailing  or  dsUv*^ 
or  cause  to  be  deposited  for  malUni  ud 
delivery,  or,  except  In  cases  of  employMt  a 
the  Poet  Office  Department  in  the  oficui 
discharge  of  their  duties,  knowingly  to  trva- 
port  or  cause  to  be  transiXM-ted  In  lntem»te 
commerce  any  facsimile  or  representation  « 
any  portion  of  a  ballot,  or  of  any  portloc  of 
the  voting  panel  of  a  voting  machine,  to  be 
used  m  any  primary,  general,  or  special  eUc- 
tlon  Involving  the  office  of  President,  Vl« 
President,  Senator,  or  Representative  in  « 
Resident  Coounlssloner  to,  Congress  which 
does  not  contain,  In  addition  to  the  infor 
ma  tlon  required  by  subsection  (a),  in  tyw 
or  lettering  at  least  half  as  large  as  the  tyw 
or  lettering  of  the  name  of  such  can(ll(^ 
or  In  10-polnt  roman  type,  whichever  k 
larger,  the  following  statement:  'This  la  not 
an  official  sample  ballot".  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  umtAt 
ballot  published  or  distributed  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  any  State 

"(c)  Whoever  violates  anv  provision  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SI  .000  or  imprisoned  not  more  Uuo 
one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beglnnini 
of  chapter  29  of  such  tiUe  U  amended  by 
striking  out 

"612.  PubllcaUon  or  distribution  of  politJoI 

statements."' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"612  Publication  or  distribution  of  poUUosl 
advertisements  and  facsimiles  of 
ballots." 


I 
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NOnCB  TO  VOTKSS 

(Requli-edbylaw) 

This   Is  a  pedd  poUtloal   adTertijement. 

(name  of  person,  assocUUon.  corporation. 

etc , 

of   (address) ,— I.-II"~IIIIII"' 

U  responsible  for  tke  pubUeaUoiT  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  materlai. 

Friiactpel  oaear:.4 

Addraes:   " 


"(b)  It  A»XX  be  TtnUwful  for  any  perMm 
wtttttUly  to  publlBh<  or  distribute  or  oanee 
to  be  published  or  distributed,  or  for  the  pur- 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1966- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMKNTS    NOS.    783    THROTJOH   T(l 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  three  amendments  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14765)  to  assure  nondiscrimination  In 
Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  uid 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of 
public  education  and  other  public  facili- 
ties, to  provide  Judicial  relief  against 
discriminatory  housing  practices,  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
pmposes,  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  It  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  with  every 
passing  day  that  the  so-called  cIvH 
rights  movement  throughout  this  coun- 
try has  now  discarded  the  principle  of 
nonviolence  for  all  practical  purpoeea 
and  has  embarked  upon  a  campaign  of 
terror,  coercion,  and  intimidation  to 
achieve  its  aimounced  objectives. 

These  organizations  are  now  threst- 
enlng  community  after  community  with 
mass  mob  action  and  economic  reprisal 
If  their  arbitrary  demands  are  not  net. 

Throughout  thla  country  they  haw 
displayed  the  power  to  bring  the  locJsl, 
political,  and  economic  life  of  entire 
oommunltles  to  a  standstill  over  a  si»- 
talned  period  of  time  and  in  so  doltc 
they  have  trampled  upon  the  rights  of 
society. 

In  QuAvc  to  force  the  parttdpatioD  of 
the  Negro  community  la  these  demoo- 
stratfcms,  boycotts,  and  other  eoerdve 
methods,  these  civil  rights  organteUons 
are  increasingly  resorting  to  violence,  in- 


timidation, and  coercion  against  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race.  For  example,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  an  article  appearing  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion- 
Ledger  newspaper  on  July  28.  entitled 
"Bvers  Calls  for  Beating  of  Negroes." 

It  reads : 
EvsKS  Calls  roa  Bxating  or  Nxgroes 

OiBNvnXK. — A  group  of  some  300  local 
Negroes  were  told  Sunday  afternoon  to  put 
Uie  rod  to  Negroes  who  continued  to  shop 
downtown  Greenville  despite  the  boycott,  but 
sdinonlsbed  his  audience  not  to  kill  anyone. 

State  NAACP  Secretary  Charles  Evers. 
(peaking  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Gymnasium, 
told  local  Negroes  "'If  you  catch  one  doing 
wrong,  go  ahead  and  whip  "em."  Evers  went 
on  to  say  that  they  should  "go  where  he  lives, 
grab  him  and  give  him  a  good  belt  whipping." 

In  Greenville.  Miss.,  and  in  countless 
other  communities  throughout  this 
country  these  organizations  have  initi- 
ated a  reign  of  terror  against  those  Ne- 
groes who  refuse  to  obey  their  arbitrary 
orders,  or  endorse  their  coercive  meth- 
ods, or  participate  In  their  activities. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to 
the  abused  and  oppressed  people  vho 
live  in  these  beleaguered  communities 
that  I  offer  these  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  753  would  add  a  new 
section  to  title  III  of  HJl.  14765  and  is 
intended  to  extend  injunctive  relief  to 
private  citizens  whose  lawful  rehts  ar? 
violated  by  persons  participating  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations.  ^Vhen  there  is 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  such  violations, 
the  Attorney  General  is  likewise  empow- 
ered and  directed  to  seek  such  injunc- 
tive relief. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  ag- 
grieved persons  to  initiate  dvil  proceed- 
ings against  persons  who  are  engaging  or 
continuing  to  engage  in  public  demon- 
strations, marches.  i>arades  or  other  pub- 
lic activities,  where  such  conduct  inter- 
feres with  the  lawful  use  and  enjoyment 
of  a  private  dwelUng  by  its  owner.  It 
would  authorize  aggrieved  citizens  to  seek 
preventive  relief  where  these  civil  rights 
demonstraUons  unreasonably  interfere 
with  the  free  use  of  pubUc  streets,  roads. 
buildings,  courthouses  or  Jails.  The 
smendment  further  directs  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  institute 
dvil  actions  for  preventive  or  mandatory 
relief  whenever  there  is  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  pubUc  demonstrations  which 
would  deprive  others  of  theh-  rights  and 
enjoyment  of  their  private  homes  or  ac- 
«M  to  public  premises  and  buildings. 

The  amendment  gives  equal  protection 
w  aU  people.  It  shnply  provides  that  If 
•  person  is  demonstrating  or  marching 
wwfully  to  assert  his  dvU  rights,  but 
jniUe  so  engaged,  participates  in  an  act 
ttst  Interferes  with  another's  lawful  use 
«  enjoyment  of  his  dwelUng,  the  public 
«rwt5  and  roads,  and  public  buildings, 
»«  the  aggrieved  party  can  seek  in- 
Wncttve  relief  so  as  to  protect  his  rights. 
n»e  amendment  endeavors  to  restore 
2^»nce  between  the  rights  of  all  par- 
?«•  If  the  cItU  rights  msu^^her  Is  pro- 
2?  ,^Wie  asserting  his  rights  to 
WMtrate.  correspondingly,  private 
rJWB  whose  rlghte  are  Infringed  by  the 
•ownstrators  are  aooorded  their  day  to 
court. 


Amendment  Nb.  754  would  amend  ttUe 
m  or  the  CivU  Rishts  Act  of  1966  to  ex- 
tend mjunctlye  relief  to  hidlvlduals 
whenever  any  person  hivolved  in  dvU 
rights  activities  Interferes  wth  such  in- 
dividuals' rights  to  do  business  with  or 
deal  In  the  products  of  whomever  he 
chooses,  or  to  diecline  to  participate  in 
any  economic  boycott.  The  Attorney 
General  Is  likewise  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  seek  injunctive  relief  when 
there  Is  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resist- 
ance to  the  enjoyment  of  such  rights. 

Amendment  No.  755  would  amend  title 
V  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  any  person,  for  the  pur- 
pose or  purported  purpose  of  asserting 
any  civil  right  or  protesting  against  the 
alleged  denial  thereof,  to  use  coercion  or 
intimidation,  to  prevent  any  other  person 
from  dealing  in  the  products  of  or  doing 
business  with  whomever  he  may  choose, 
or  to  lawfully  engage  in  a  trade,  business' 
or  profession,  or  to  force  any  other  per- 
son to  participate  in  an  economic  boy- 
cott. 

Any  person  engaging  In  such  unlawful 
conduct  would  be  subject  to  the  criminal 
penalties  provided  under  titie  V. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,    1967— AMENDMENT 

AlCEKDMENT   NO.    7SS 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JAVITS)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDOTIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicoFr)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1575)  to  estab- 
lish a  self-supporting  Federal  reinsur- 
ance program  to  protect  employees  in 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  under 
private  pension  plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  17,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  64t.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won:  and 

S.  2104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harriet  C. 
Chambers. 


PEPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
count  it  a  very  special  privilege  today  to 
Join  In  marking  the  ttfth  anniversary  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  was  on  August  17,  1961.  that  the 
historic  Charter  of  Ptmta  Del  Este  was 
signed,  thereby  spelling  out  In  a  torcoMl 


way  the  social  and  economic  goals  which 
were  first  enunciated  by  Presldait  Ken- 
nedy at  the  White  House  the  previous 
March. 

In  those  5  years,  we  have  watched  the 
Alliance  grow  from  a  mere  list  of  hopes 
Into  an  impressive  list  of  acoompUsh- 
ments.  The  Allluice  has  become  an  in- 
stitution with  profoimd  Impact  on  mil- 
lions of  pe<9le  in  Latin  America  and  an 
Institution  which  has  Isiid  the  f  oimdation 
for  self -generating  progress  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
the  Alliance  has  no  problems.  It  has 
many,  and  they  are  going  to  multiply  in 
the  Immediate  future  as  booming  pecu- 
lation presses  more  and  more  heavily  on 
an  inadequate  food  siqjply. 

But  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  Americas,  we  have  in  the  Alliance  a 
framework  on  which  we  can  build  the 
supranational  programs  which  In  the 
long  run  will  be  the  salvation  trf  the 
region. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished. 
Annual  Investment  in  development  by 
the  Latin  nations  is  50  percent  higher 
than  the  estimates  made  5  yecu^  ago, 
and  is  now  running  at  the  rate  of  $12 
billion  a  year. 

Pour  hundred  thousand  homes  have 
been  built  through  Alliance-sponsored 
programs,  and  the  water  supply  systems 
of  more  than  2,500  dtles  and  villages 
have  been  Improved.  One  thousand 
health  centers  and  hospitals  have  been 
built,  and  100,000  new  teachers  have 
been  trained.  It  is  estimated  that  Al- 
liance programs  are  feeding  or  helphig 
to  feed  23  million  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Alliance  has  distributed  18 
million  free  textbooks. 

The  idea  of  economic  Integration  is 
catching  on  throughout  the  region, 
thanks  to  a  great  extent  to  the  outstand- 
ing success  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  tomorrow. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  5  years, 
and  the  experience  gained  in  this  first 
half  decade  will  make  the  next  6  years 
that  much  more  fruitful.  Each  year,  we 
will  build  on  the  experience  and  the 
achievements  of  previous  years,  and  in 
the  end  we  are  going  to  find  the  way  to 
a  better  life  for  all  the  people  of  our 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  PunU  del  Este.  The 
achievements  of  the  Alliance  have  been 
of  significant  and  lasting  value;  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  Improvements  fostered 
by  Alliance  programs  have  Indeed  dem- 
onstrated that  its  goal  is,  in  President 
Johnson's  words,  "a  hemisphere  of  free 
nations." 

The  first  5  years  of  the  Alliance  have 
shown  that  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
share  common  Ideals  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. Increasingly,  there  Is  evidence  that 
planning  for  economic  and  social  changes 
takes  precedence  over  day-to-day  poll- 
tics  that  government,  Industry,  and  labor 
are  finding  ways  to  ooUaborate  for  the 
common  good,  and  that  elected  leaders 
are  committing  themselves  to  Improving 
the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of 
the  whole  Wertem  Hemiqiherc. 
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Over  tlM  put  oeotiiry.  the  realitlee  of 
poUttcs  Mid  eeoncHUic*  have  resulted  in 
wldflspread  recognition  of  the  Interde- 
pendence of  North  and  South  Amerloa. 
In  1890^e  American  RepuUks  Joined 
tov^iiartp  form  the  Pan  American  Un- 
ion, llie  "good  neighbor"  policy  of  the 
19S0'B  expreeaed  the  growing  concern  of 
the  United  States  with  the  fortunes  of 
South  America.  The  Institute  of  Jnter- 
Amerlcan  Affairs,  which  waa  established 
In  1942,  marked  the  first  organized  effort 
by  the  United  States  to  help  Latin  Amer- 
icans attack  problems  of  mutual  seoirity 
and  progress.  The  Institute's  program 
of  technical  assistance  laid  the  ground- 
work tor  future  programs. 

Creation  in  1948  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  gave  an  organiza- 
tional structure  to  the  principles  and  pol- 
ksles  of  inter-American  cot^ieration  that 
had  developed  over  the  years.  In  the 
1950's  U.S.  assistance  to  Latin  America 
increased  steadily.  During  this  decade 
alone,  the  United  States  provided  more 
than  $900  million  through  technical  as- 
sistance and  food-for-peace  programs  to 
Latin  America.  Wittiin  the  same  period, 
nefirly  three  times  as  much  in  additional 
credit  was  provided  for  purchases  of 
goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  massive  economic  and  social  needs 
of  Latin  America  in  the  early  1960'8  made 
it  evident  that  a  new  and  comprehensive 
awroach  would  be  beneficial.  On  March 
13,.  1961,  President  Kennedy  projected  an 
AUiance  for  Progress  which  would  be  a 
"vast  co(H?erative  effort,  unparalleled  in 
magnitude  and  nobility  of  piurpose,  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
pec«>le  for  homes,  work  and  land,  health 
and  schools." 

At  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  on  August , 
17, 19€1,  the  formal  Alliance  charter  was 
signed  by  20  American  Republics  who 
pledged  their  governments'  efforts  to  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  improve- 
ments. The  stated  aims  of  the  Alliance 
were  to  improve  and  strengthen  demo- 
cratic institutions^  accelerate  economic 
and  social  development,  to  build  homes, 
to  correct  unjust  and  uneconomic  sys- 
tems of  landownership  and  use,  to  assure 
wages  and  satisfactory  working  condi- 
tions, to  wipe  out  illiteracy,  to  improve 
health  and  sanitation,  to  reform  tax  laws, 
to  protect  purchasing  power,  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise,  to  stabilize  prices  of 
basic  exports,  and  to  speed  the  economic 
Integration  of  Latin  America. 

Thus  the  Alliance  was  designed  to  be 
an  all-inclusive  program  of  peaceful  re- 
form which  would  build  foundations  for 
modem  social  an^  economic  systems  in 
Latin  America. 

llie  AlhancS  was  basically  founded  cm 
a  principle  of  self-help,  supplemented  by 
external  resources,  to  prwnote  Internal 
development.  Concurrently,  technologi- 
cal aid  was  structured  to  be  acc<nnpllshed 
by  social,  econcHnlc,  and  political  re- 
forms. As  a  result,  important  progress 
has  been  made  in  many  areas,  such  as 
tax  systems,  agriculture,  education, 
health,  and  housing. 

In  aout^  America  a  peaceful  economic 
and  sociai'tevKdutitm  has  started.  Anti- 
Quated  tedudques  are  yleldtnf  to  the  dls- 
oorrertea  of  modem  technology.  Opti- 
ttlsm  ts  increailnf ;  more  and  more  peo~ 
pie  are  convtneed  that  the  battle  against 


poverty,  ignorancf.  and  disease  can  be 
won.  Most  encouraging  of  the  physical 
advances  in  Latin  America  has  been  the 
achievement  of  a  ^.5  percent  or  more  in- 
crease in  the  per  <capita  gross  national 
product  during  th«  last  2  years. 

EKiring  the  deoBde  of  the  1960's.  a 
minimum  investment  in  l^tin  American 
development  of  1100  billion  has  been 
foreseen.  Latin  (American  countries 
themselves  are  expected  to  provide  over 
$80  WlUon  of  this  total.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  $10  bilHon  would  come  from 
U.S.  aid  programs.  One-third  of  the 
remainder  is  expeoted  to  be  derived  from 
U.S.  private  investments  and  the  re- 
mainder from  othfr  developed  countries 
and  organizations  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  U.S.  Special  Fund. 

Significant  accoiaplishments  have  been 
made  during  the  first  5  years  of  the  Al- 
liance program,  ^nder  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  supervision, 
textbooks  have  been  distributed,  class- 
rooms have  been  constructed,  and  teach- 
ers have  been  trained.  Land  has  been 
drained.  reclaime<t  and  Irrigated;  fer- 
tilizer factories  have  been  constructed. 
More  than  15  million  children  are  being 
fed  under  the  Pubtc  Law  480  programs, 
the  majority  In  schools  where  the  avail- 
ability of  a  nourishing  meal  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  an  increase  in 
school  attendance. 

In  addition,  U.S.'  food  goes  to  12  mil- 
lion adults.  Houses,  rural  health  centers, 
and  water  supply  systems  have  been 
built.  Vfiw^inationB  against  measles, 
smallpox,  and  cholera  have  been  given  to 
approximately  4  million  people  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1966;  malaria  eradica- 
tion programs  protect  100  million  per- 
sons. 

The  countries  oif  the  Alliance  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  committed  to 
its  goals;  important  reforms  have  been 
taken  in  national  liannlng,  tax  systems, 
and  land  distribution.  Fairer  and  more 
effective  tax  collection  systems  have  been 
Implemented  by  nine  countries.  In 
Bolivia,  for  examjlle,  tax  revenues  in- 
creased 30  percent  in  1961-63,  largely 
because  of  adminl^rative  improvements 
In  income  tax  and  customs  administra- 
tion. In  Mexico,  tax  revenues  increased 
by  about  $216  million,  or  by  27  percent 
compared  with  a  Jjrice  rise  of  only  6 
percent.  Also,  seven  countries  are  in- 
stituting audit  programs  to  uncover 
fraud.  Land  reform  ii^titutes  and  agen-' 
cies  in  15  countries  are  working  to  dis- 
tribute land  more  equitably  and  to  im- 
prove extension,  production,  and  market- 
ing services. 

During  1961-64,  dh-ect  private  U.S.  in- 
vestment and  other  capital  flows  from 
the  United  States  averaged  $511  million. 
This  ngvore  is  expected  to  increase  as  the 
investment  climate  In  Latin  America  im- 
proves. U.S.  privats  citizens  are  involved 
in  the  Alliance  through  independent 
voluntary  groups  at  the  grassroots  level. 
such  as  the  Intarnatlonal  Executive 
Service  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

I  take  special  pride  In  the  program  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  because  of 
the  direct  participation  of  many  Hooslers 
In  this  project.    At  least  SO  States  In  the 


United  States,  and  a  like  number  of  atcta 
in  15  Latin  American  coimtries,  bsTe 
participated  in  the  Partners  of  tb*  Alli- 
ance program.  This  program  ooowir* 
ages  private  groups  and  individual^  Jq 
the  United  States  to  help  the  peopU  of 
South  America  by  gifts  of  money,  goo^ 
or  services. 

Indiana  colleges  and  tmiversities  have 
presented  12  scholarships  to  students  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  BrazU.  Indiana's 
partner  state  in  South  America.  In  a 
letter  to  Dante  Campana,  chairman  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul's  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Committee.  Indiana's  chairman 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Commit- 
tee, Dr.  Robert  L.  Carmin,  declared: 

Officials  of  all  four  of  Indiana's  state- 
supported  universities — ^Ball  Sute,  Indiana 
State,  Indiana,  and  Purdue — have  given  their 
wbolehearted  support  and  have  agreed  to 
each  reserve  three  tuition  and  fee  remission 
scholarships  for  students  from  your  state  to 
be  used  In  Indiana. 

Other  self-help  projects  are  now  un- 
derway as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  Brazil,  in  January  1965, 
by  six  members  of  Indiana  Partners  for 
a  firsthand  view  of  conditions  there. 

We  are  now  halfway  into  the  decade  of 
the  Alliance.  Signs  of  progress  and  indi- 
cations of  vast  changes  are  now  visible 
on  many  fronts.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  substantial  progress  has  beoi 
made  on  the  road  to  peaceful  reform  and 
modernization.  Social  and  economic  de- 
velopment is  being  furthered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
"Declaration  to  the  Peoples  of  the  Amer- 
icas." This  docvunent,  which  is  an  Alli- 
ance statement  of  faith  in  individual 
freedom  within  poUtlcal  democracy, 
states  in  part: 

This  Alliance  Is  established  on  the  bsdc 
principle  that  free  men  working  through  the 
institution  of  representative  democracy  can 
best  satlsly  men's  aspirations.  No  system 
can  guarantee  true  progress  unless  it  afllniii 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  civilization. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  One  of  the  mort 
important  aspects  of  the  Alliance  is  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  Not 
only  does  this  people-to-people  program 
produce  many  tangible  benefits,  but  it 
also  provides  great  gains  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  communications  be- 
tween our  citizens  and  those  of  our  part- 
ner natlMis. 

My  State  of  Connecticut  is  linked  with 
Paralba.  Brazil,  under  thisprogram.  At 
Gov.  John  Dempsey  stated  recoitly : 

This  great  venture  In  h\zm&n  relstltms  !• 
receiving  the  support  of  citizens  from  all  o*« 
the  state.  It  is  my  hope  that  Connectloat 
accomplishments  In  Paralba  will  stand  out  •• 
proor  that,  by  working  together,  peoples  d 
different  lands  can  build  a  better  world. 

I  might  add  ttiat  Governor  Dempeey, 
through  the  great  boost  he  has  given  the 
Connectlcut-Paraiba  partnership,  stands 
out  as  a  fine  example  of  the  valuable  coo- 
tribution  a  State  executive  can  make  to 
our  Nation's  intematicmal  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  description  of  the  activities  of 
the  Conneotlaut-Paralba  partnership 
from   Los   Campafios,   the   Partners  of 
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the  Alliance   News,   be  printed   in   the 

|itCORD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paitners   of  the    Aixiance — Spotlight   on 
CoNNBcncrr/PAjiAiBA  (Brazil) 

In  early  February,  1965,  a  Program  Devel- 
opment Team  from  Connecticut  spent  two 
weeks  in  Paralba,  Brazil,  and  traveled 
throughout  the  state,  some  1,200  miles  of  It 
by  Jeep.  In  the  group,  headed  by  then  Chair- 
man James  S.  Klar,  Assistant  Managing  Di- 
rector. Connecticut  Development  Commis- 
sion of  Hartford,  were:  Mr.  Richard  C.  Brlggs, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Watertown;  Mr. 
Daniel  J.  Gallagher,  Executive  Secretary, 
Connecticut  State  Labor  Council;  Mr.  Paul 
E  Waggoner,  Chief,  Department  of  Soil  and 
CUmatologi,-,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station;  Mr.  David  Wlggln,  Director, 
Sanitary  IJnglneerlng  Division,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health:  and  Mrs.  Chase  Going  Wood- 
bouse.  Director,  Service  Bureau  for  Women's 
Organizations. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  this  initial 
contact  with  their  Partner  state,  the  Con- 
necticut program  has  steadily  progressed 
in  effectiveness.  Now  under  the  direction  of 
Chairman  Ogden  Blgelo*  of  Greenwich  and 
Managing  Director  Anson  C.  Lowltz,  the  pro- 
gram Is  becoming  more  broadly  based  In 
Connecticut  and  Is  making  Impact  In  Paral- 
ba In  Northeast  Brazil.  Only  two  other  U.S. 
states  (New  Jersey  and  Alagoas;  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Bahla)  are  actively  engaged  In 
partnership  activities  In  that  area  of  Brazil. 
The  Northeast  contains  a  third  of  Brazil's 
total  population.  The  Connecticut /Paralba 
partnership,  launched  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  entire  Connecticut  Congressional 
delegation  and  Governor  John  Dempsey,  is 
one  of  ten  In  operation  In  Brazil. 

The  Connecticut  and  Paralba  Partners' 
Committees  determined  early  in  the  program 
some  basic  guidelines  for  projects  to  be 
undertaken  In  Paralba.  They  declared  that 
the  project  must  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
««lf-help.  It  must  be  one  which  wUl  have  a 
lasting  effect  on  raising  the  economy  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  a  given  area.  It  must 
ha\-e  a  good  organizational  structure,  which 
will  carry  It  on  after  the  aid  has  been  re- 
ceived and  used.  And,  it  mxMt  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut. 

One  project  site  Is  m  Arela,  where  ma- 
terials were  needed  for  an  addition  to  a 
vocational  school.  The  school  offers  wood- 
working, shoe  repairing,  printing  and  sewing 
to  children  aged  10  to  15,  plus  an  adult 
division  In  the  evening.  Employment  rate  of 
graduates  Is  100%.  The  demand  Is  greater 
than  the  present  school  can  handle.  Dr. 
Adriano  Seabro  Vlega  of  Waterbviry.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  Partners,  pledged  the 
•upport  of  Connecticut's  Portuguese-Ameri- 
cans to  this  project.  To  date,  the  Arela  Arts 
&nd  Crafts  School  has  received  $2,000  to 
M«l«t  In  Its  work.  The  Connecticut  Part- 
new  win  seek  additional  funds  to  complete 
»<ane  essential  parts  of  the  program  at  the 
school. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  ConnecUcut 
Partuers  of  the  Alliance  were  underwritten 
by  a  private  foimdatlon  in  the  state  for  a  pe- 
rtod  of  one  year.  The  corporation  Is  seeking 
*e  ways  and  means  of  financing  Its  opera- 
ttonal  as  well  as  promotional  and  public 
rwstlons  efforts  to  the  years  ahead.  Mem- 
"«»  of  the  Executive  Board  have  addressed 
°™"ro«s  organizations,  clubs  and  schools 
»M  have  met  with  Individuals  In  the  hope 
of  obtaining  funds  for  specific  projects  and 
f«  their  future  activities.  While  funds  are 
*ln«  received  In  response  to  their  appeal, 
H»  largest  portion  of  return  has  come  In  the 
^  of  vitally  needed  equipment  for  use  In 
J*  fields  of  health  and  education  In  the 
•*•»  of  Paralba. 


One  of  tbe  hlghUghts  of  the  Connecticut 
effort  ts  the  gata»erlng  of  usable  hospital 
equipment  for  shipment  to  Paralba.  At  a 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  As- 
sociation, the  delegates  were  asked  to  check 
their  inventories  for  available  equipment 
and  to  pass  the  information  on  to  the  Con- 
necticut Partners.  The  response  was  heart- 
ening. 

A  larige  shlpmeat  of  hospital  equipment 
arrived  recently  la  Connecticut's  partner 
state.  More  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
equipment,  donated  by  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, has  now  bee&  distributed  to  hospitals, 
health  posts  and  maternity  centers  In 
Paralba. 

Mr.  Lowltz  reports  that  a  second  large 
shipment  of  nearly  70,000  pounds  Is  now  on 
board  ship  bound  for  Brazil.  It  Includes 
beds,  Qfperatlng  tables.  X-ray  units,  infrared 
units,  electro  cardiac  Instruments,  complete 
dental  equipment  knd  countless  other  medi- 
cal Instruments.  The  second  collection  was 
made  from  hospitals  In  New  London.  Stam- 
ford. Hartford.  Torrlngton,  Mlddletown  and 
the  Yale  Medical  Center  In  New  Haven. 

To  assist  partner  schools,  the  Greenwich 
Board  of  Education  released  250  desks  and 
chairs  for  use  In  schools  In  Pltlmbu  and 
Bananaelras.  Paralba.  Twelve  Greenwich 
High  School  senior  boys  helped  load  vans 
with  the  desks  and  chairs.  Each  desk  was 
marked  with  a  decal  of  the  Connecticut 
Partners. 

John  A.  Sanna,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Lions 
Club  of  Greenwich,  presented  a  check  to 
Anson  C,  Lowltz  for  the  purchase  of  a  piano 
for  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  In  Joao  Pessoa, 
Paralba,  In  memory  of  the  late  Alec  Temple- 
ton,  famed  blind  pianist  from  Greenwich. 
Also  In  the  photograph  is  Mrs.  Alec  Temple- 
ton  and  the  bust  she  sculptured  of  her  hus- 
band. Mrs.  Alec  Templeton  also  attended 
the  preBentatlon. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Amertcan 
Foundation  on  the  Blind  regarding  needs  in 
Paralba.  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gaauna  Sorority 
Alumni  of  Connecticut  and  the  Junior  Wom- 
en's Club  erf  Greenwich  donated  funds  to 
purchase  braille  books  for  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Oamplna  Grande. 

Other  actlvltlee  Include: 

Poinds  raised  to  purchase  a  washing  ma- 
chine and  tableware  for  an  orphanage  lack- 
ing equipment; 

Assistance  given  toward  building  a  school 
in  Santa  Rita,  a  high  school  In  Itaporanga 
and  an  elementary-  school  In  Pltlmbu; 

Perklh-Elmer  Corporation  of  Norwalk  con- 
tributed valuable  technical  equipment  and 
two  other  Intem&tlonally-known  corpora- 
tions hjive  donated  ftmda  for  the  purchase 
of  a  language  laboratory  for  the  University 
of  Paralba: 

TertUe  union  locals  have  provided  funds 
to  purchase  cloth  for  making  clothing  and 
linens  for  hoepltals. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  self-help  programs 
ever  deVlsed  by  the  United  States  to  assist 
foreign  nations. 

Five  years  ago  today,  the  charter  was 
signed  which  created  the  Alliance  for 
Progreas.  This  visionary  approach  to 
the  many  economic  problems  of  Latin 
and  South  America  has  been  a  boon  to 
the  nations  which  had  not  achieved  suf- 
ficient economic  stability  and  growth  to 
sustain  their  national  demands. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  symbol  shows 
a  torch  which  leads  the  way  from  dark- 
liess  to  a  better  life  for  all  the  peoples  of 
Latin  and  South  America.  This  was  the 
dream  of  President  Kennedy:  that  the 
underdevel(H>ed  nations  be  given  the 
basic  tools  with  which  to  build  their  own 


self -sustaining  eooztomies.  He  realized 
that  these  nations  had  vast  reserves  of 
untapped  human  and  natural  reeouroes 
which  could  be  developed  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

President  Johnson  has  carried  on  with 
this  philosophy,  by  strengthening  the  Al- 
liance and  giving  it  long-range  support. 
As  President  Johnson  has  said; 

We  are  determined  to  wage  a  battle 
agsOnst  Ignorance,  disease  and  hunger  In  this 
hemisphere. 

The  AlUance  tor  Progress  has  also 
served  to  awaken  in  the  common  man  of 
the  United  States  a  desire  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  great  task  of  lifting  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  from  the 
depths  of  poverty  to  a  level  whereby  they 
can  enjoy  a  more  abundant  life. 

The  Alliance  is  supported  in  the  United 
States  by  an  organization  known  as 
Partners  of  the  Alliance.  The  partners 
program  has  enlisted  the  full  en«glee  of 
many  institutions  of  higher  education, 
civic  organizations,  labor  unions,  busi- 
ness and  professional  groups,  and  of 
many  individual  citizens,  to  provide  a 
charuiel  through  which  direct  action  can 
be  taken  with  similar  Latin  groups  to 
better  and  more  quickly  aciileve  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  Utah  the  administration  of  one  of 
our  fine  land-grant  colleges  has  shown 
exception  leadership  in  the  partners 
program.  Recently,  E^r.  Daryl  Chase, 
president  of  Utah  State  University,  la- 
sued  a  siunmary  of  the  activities  of  the 
university-directed  partners  program  in 
Utah,  by  which  we  have  established 
strong  economic  and  human  relation- 
ships with  Bolivia. 

"The  chronological  summary  begins 
with  a  notation  dated  April  22,  1964. 
At  that  time,  a  Bolivian  agricultural 
official  came  to  Utah  State  University 
to  complete  doctoral  studies  and  to  con- 
duct research  directed  toward  increasing 
the  production  of  Bolivia's  native  ani- 
mals; llama,  alpaca,  and  vicuna. 

The  months  that  followed  this  first 
contact  have  produced  Increased  com- 
munication between  Utah  and  Bolivia, 
Several  Utahans  have  visited  Bolivia  In 
an  attempt  to  see  firsthand  the  poten- 
tial needs  of  BoUvla  and  means  of  ful- 
filling the  goals  set  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Utah  State  University's  involvement 
with  Bolivia  has  been  mainly  centered  on 
agricultural  and  livestock  problems  of 
that  high  mountain  nation.  The  univer- 
sity has  expanded  into  a  program  of 
providing  teacher  training  for  Bolivian 
instructors  and  has  also  accepted  a  con- 
tract to  train  83  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
who  will  be  assigned  to  Bolivia. 

A  Bolivian  art  exhibit  has  Just  been 
shown  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  is  sched- 
uled for  a  totir  of  the  entire  State.  A 
Utah  art  exhibit,  which  will  be  shown  in 
Bolivia,  is  being  prepared.  Other  cul- 
tural presentations  are  also  being 
planned. 

In  June  of  this  year,  Bolivia's  Minister 
of  Agriculture  visited  the  university  to 
see  firsthand  what  this  excellent  In- 
stitution coold  offer  in  the  way  of  tech- 
nical services  and  personnel. 

Because  Utah  and  Bolivia  experience 
many  of  the  same  roadbuUdlng  problems, 
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road  wwimliHilon  nmf*»t^  from  tbe  South 
Ameriom  xuttkn  bare  been  etudylng 
TTtah  methods  uid  roftd  oonstmetion 
materlalB  this  summer. 

The  Bar  Scout  program  has  also  been 
brought  Into  Utah's  partnership  with 
Bdlvla.  A  young  Scout  from  La  Paz  has 
been  glren  summer  employmetit  at  West- 
em  8teel>-Co..  In  Salt  Lake  City,  through 
the  assistance  of  Western's  Presi- 
dent Royden  Derrick,  who  Is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Utah  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
so  that  be  would  have  financial  assistance 
to  study  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  pro- 
gram in  Utah.  Many  other  Utahacs  as- 
sisted, by  providing  scouting  expeditions, 
housing.^ and  transportation  for  Scout 
Ludwlg  Poco  during  his  stay  in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  little  did  I  dream  that 
Utah  would  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come so  Involved  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  when  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Kste  was  signed  5  years  ago. 

Meoct  month,  three  Utahana  will  Jour- 
ney to  Brasll  for  the  Second  Inter- Amer- 
ican Partners  oi  the  Alliance  Confo:- 
eoce.  They  are  Dr.  Austin  Haws  of  Utah 
State  University,  who  Is  coordinator  of 
I^Mn  American  affairs  for  tbe  school: 
Mr.  WllUam  B.  Smart,  executive  editor 
of  the  Deseret  News  In  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Oroen.  a  United  Air 
LlMs  representative  in  Salt  lAke  City. 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  take  with  than 
many  Ideas  on  how  to  make  the  Alliance 
suocessfuL 

Certainly,  through  the  Partno^  of  the 
Allianee  program  we  have  toereased  the 
odds  tor  high  achievonent  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  I  know  that  my  fel- 
low Utahans  will  continue  to  oontribute 
their  share  to  this  program.  Z  salute 
them  and  all  others  who  have  Joined 
hands  In  this  effort- 
raoFu  or  kuooubz,  vjb.a.,  ams  paxa,  bkasxx,,  nr 

F*HT— IflftWTP 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Ptesident. 
today  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
an  effort  by  the  united  States  to  work 
with  our  neighbors  In  the  Americas  for 
development  of  the  great  potential  in  this 
hemivhen. 

Under  thsit  program,  a  new  concept  Is 
being  tried— partnership  between  the 
people  of  our  States  with  those  in  States 
of  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  30th  such  pftftneiship  was  re- 
cently worked  out  between  the  pec^ile  of 
Mtasouri  and  the  people  of  Para.  Brazil. 
In  June,  seven  representative  Mlssou- 
rlans,  leaders  In  bustness,  agrlciature. 
education,  and  the  professions,  went  to 
Para  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our 
State  so  they  OQuld  better  understand  the 
areas  In  which  these  two  States  oould 
work  together  for  mutual  progress. 

TlM  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  July  38 
published  a  report  on  that  trip,  "Missouri 
Aequlzea  'Partner'  in  Brazil,"  as  obtained 
through  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Myles  J. 
MeNally,  executive  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Counetl  on  World  Affairs,  and  a 
member  of  the  delegation  visiting  In  the 
State  Of  Para. 

m  obeervanoe  of  the  analversary  ot 
the  AUlanoe  for  Progress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  tbe  Raooaa. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f dllows : 

>Ci*souKX  AcQxnueS  "Pastnkk"  or  Bkazil 

(By  Joan  Dames) 
WMte  la  abhorreSt  to  mo«t  women,  but 
Americana  are  waat«n  on  a  grand  scale. 
Ways  to  utilize  gooAs  that  our  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  kaa  outmoded  and  at  the 
same  time  help  leas  advanced  countries  to 
progress  have  been  tried  with  mixed  succeas. 
All  too  often  Amerk^'B  most  generous  Im- 
pulses have  been  Cnothered  In  red  tape, 
Inefficiency  and  mora  waste. 

Mrs.  Mylea  J.  McNally.  execuUve  director  of 
the  St.  Loula  Counoil  on  World  Affairs,  be- 
Uevea  the  cltlzena  of  Missouri  found  a  short 
cut  to  the  Oood  Neighbor  policy  when  Gov. 
Warren  E.  Heamea  adcepted  the  northeastern 
state  of  Para,  Brazil,  as  our  partner  state. 
SClaaoun  became  thS  thirtieth  state  to  Join 
the  Partners  of  th«  Alliance  program  last 
spring. 

The  10-year  Joint  effort  between  Para  and 
Mlasourl  will  be  offltlaUy  launched  Aug  30 
with  a  Brazil  booth  at  the  Missouri  State 
Pair  at  Sedalla. 

It  has  already  begwi  in  Para  where  a  bene- 
fit recital  waa  glveti  by  Brazilian  pianist 
Orlana  de  Almeida  to  provide  full  scholar- 
ships to  the  University  of  Para  for  two  Mis- 
souri residents.  StuSenta  will  be  selected  In 
a  statewide  oompet4Uon:  those  interested 
may  apply  through  the  Council's  office,  212 
North  Klngshlghway. 

"Partners  la  excha&ge  of  goods,  technical 
assistance  and  peojdes."  Mrs.  McNally  said. 
"Our  whole  purpose  la  to  aaalst  Brazilians 
who  are  already  helping  themelves  But  It  la 
an  exchange,  not  a  handout.  We  will  receive 
from  Para  somethiag  In  return  for  our 
money,  gooda  and  adVlce.  It's  very  Interest- 
ing that  tbe  first  money  placed  on  the  line 
waa  Para's  acholarsh^  offer." 

Mrs.  McNally  recently  returned  from  Para 
where  she  spent  two  weeka  with  the  Mlasourl 
team  gathering  Infortnatlon  on  the  area. 

Belem,  the  capital,  la  an  Atlantic  port  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  a  much  greater 
river  than  our  Missiatfppl.  Belem's  tempera- 
txire  la  between  80  «id  90  degrees  all  year, 
with  very  high  humidity.  Like  St.  Louis, 
Belem  Is  concluding  an  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, the  city's  380th.  Also  like  St.  Louis, 
the  city  government  baa  been  deeply  com- 
mitted to  urban  renetral  for  Its  population  of 
400.000. 

"Belem  has  the  flnsat  alum  clearance  pro- 
gram I  have  ever  seen,"  Mrs.  McNally  said. 
"The  faveUaa,  filthy  slums  where  people 
bathed  In  open  sewers,  have  been  replaced  by 
a  new  little  city  of  small,  gaily-colored  con- 
crete homee,  with  a  tree  In  each  front  yard 
and  Indoor  plumbing.  The  cost  to  the  family 
is  from  $6  to  ST-SO  a  month.  Social  workers 
live  In  the  communltf  to  tesich  the  new  resi- 
dents how  to  use  th»  buildings  and  to  aid 
reddenta  In  finding  etnployaient.  All  of  this 
la  aocompllahed  on  a  neighborhood  level,  for 
a  warmer  human  relationship." 

The  popuiaUon,  of  Indian.  Portuguese  and 
African  extraction,  has  been  Integrated  for 
hundreds  of  years,  sha  said. 

Mrs.  McNally  said  that  Para  U  one  of  the 
poorest  states  in  Brazt,  but  she  believes  there 
are  rich  natural  resotrcee  awaiting  develop- 
ment ...  If  Miasoutl  technology  provides 
the  knowhow  for  ita  partner  state. 

"We  fiew  across  hupdreda  ot  thousanda  of 
acres  of  jungle  forests.  It's  beyond  tbe 
Imagination  to  try  to  estUnate  the  mahogany 
and  cherry  woods  In  t|iose  foresta.  The  prob- 
lem la  to  get  It  out." 

A  group  of  Brazilisn  student  leaders  has 
been  in  St.  Louis  te  study,  among  other 
things,  freight  handling  methods  on  the 
Mississippi.  Properly^  utilized,  the  Amazon 
oould  make  Brasfl  pxpsperous.  Mrs.  McNally 
believes. 


"In  Para,  I  met  American  geologiata  wbo 
were  analyzing  the  soil  structiire  for  oU  "•  ijn 
said.  "They  expect  to  find  it.  There  Utaua 
gold,  how  much  we  don't  know,  ami  , 
Bl^nlcllng  of  diamonds.  But  there  is  an 
abundance  of  semi -precious  genu  sm 
BrazUlan  Jade. 

"Para  la  very  advanced  in  knowledge  of 
jtmgle  dlaeaaea  and  can  contribute  to  our 
naedlcal  atudlea.  Many  of  the  native  barki 
and  herba  uaed  In  their  medicines  will  b« 
tested  for  possible  value  here. 

"As  you  can  imagine,  in  that  climate  thinp 
grow  like  crazy,  so  there  la  no  lack  of  food 
But  the  diet  of  the  average  Paran  la  dull." 

Mrs.  McNally  waa  moat  impreaaed  with  th« 
airy  homes.  The  doorways  have  no  doon, 
the  window  frames  no  windows.  All  u  in- 
tricately patterned,  inside  and  out  with 
colorful  glazed  tUea  which  are  a  tradlUonai 
native  art  form. 

Para  haa  needs,  Mrs.  McNally  said,  and 
Mlasourl  haa  pledged  Its  help.  Committess 
are  being  formed  to  provide  technical  teach- 
ing equipment  for  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
a  school  for  the  blind . 

Later  the  Missouri  committee  i|»c^>e8  to  col- 
lect a  shipload  of  goods,  which  would  othe- 
wlse  go  to  waste. 

"We  have  36,000  surplus  rural  electrlflcs- 
tlon  units  In  Missouri,  left  when  peopla 
moved  off  the  farms  Into  cities.  We  think  «« 
can  get  older  model  hospital  beds.  X-ray  mm- 
chines,  medical  aupplies  that  are  good  but 
not  in  demand.  We  want  treadle  sewing 
machines. 

"We  In  this  country  are  moving  so  fast 
technologically  that  our  obsolescence  la  Just 
exactly  what  Para  needs  to  move  Into  the 
Twentieth  Centin^." 

mAHO'S     aOLE    IK     PAKTNBBS     OF    THX    AUJAlfd 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  Inter-American  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Conference  will  be  held  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  September  19-22, 1966. 
Delegates  representing  Partners  Com- 
mittees of  30  U.S.  States  ffid  15  Latin 
American  countries  will  discuss  the  main 
theme  of  the  Conference  "The  Role  of 
the  People  in  the  Development  Process" 
and  the  role  which  the  partners  pro- 
grams play  in  support  of  the  general  goalt 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Several  outstanding  speakers  from 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  will 
address  the  general  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference. In  the  main,  however,  the  Con- 
ference will  be  devoted  to  committee 
work  sessions  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  cooperatives;  human  resources— ed- 
ucation, labor,  cultural,  and  women's 
activities:  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine;  business  and  industry;  plus 
partners  organizational  and  project  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  John  S.  Chapman,  Boise  attorney 
and  chE^rman  of  the  Idaho  Partners  ot 
the  Alliance,  announced  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  has  selected  two  Idahoans 
to  repreeent  our  State  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  delegates  are  Dr.  Boyd  A.  Martin, 
dean  of  the  college  of  letters  and  science 
at  the  University  of  Idaho  in  Moscow, 
£ind  Mr.  Oayle  Allen,  Boise  businessman. 
Also  attending  from  Idaho  will  be  Mrs. 
Boyd  A.  Martin,  selected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women  to 
serve  as  an  observer  at  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Ira  C.  Jones,  president  of  Gem 
Canning  Co.,  of  Emmett,  will  also  attend 
as  an  observer.  Mr.  Jones  recently  at- 
tended a  conference  in  Panama,  spon- 
sored by  Operation  Nlfios,  on  malnutri- 
tion as  a  factor  in  devel(H>ment.   He  alio 
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Inspected  the  cannery  project  in  Pellleo, 
Ecuador,  site  of  Idaho's  current  major 
effort  in  their  partnership  with  eastern 
Ecuador.  These  Idahoans  will  represent 
our  State  with  credit  and  distinction. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Idaho 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  will  be  held  in 
Bailey,  Idaho,  August  20  and  21.  These 
meetings  will  bring  together  Idahoans 
represexitlng  many  groups  and  organiza- 
tions from  throughout  the  State  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  project  Implementation 
and  to  review  next  steps  that  will  in- 
crease particlp>ation  in  the  statewide  pro- 
gram. Incorporated  2  years  ago,  the 
Idaho  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Commit- 
tee is  a  nonprofit  entity  which  seeks  the 
support  of  individuals,  schools,  labor  or- 
ganizations, business  an9  professional 
groups,  and  civic,  clubs  to  assist  In  mean- 
ingful self-help  projects  that  reach  the 
man  trying  to  help  himself  in  the  rural 
and  slum  areas  of  their  partner  country. 

Idaho  organized  its  partnership  in 
1964  and  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
seek  vi1de  private  sector  support  for  ac- 
tivities to  help  attain  the  basic  goals  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  dollar 
voluntary  contributions  in  the  young 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  were  re- 
cently placed  at  over  $3  million.  Idaho's 
role  was  listed  in  a  print  of  June  27, 1986, 
by  the  Sul)commlttee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Idaho's  con- 
tributions to  the  total  program  be 
printed  as  exhibit  1  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  Idaho  Is  talcing 
a  leading  role  in  developing  a  statewide 
Student  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  one  of  the  first  States 
to  hold  meetings  of  student  leaders  from 
every  high  school  this  fall  to  organize 
student  participation  in  the  program. 
Already  Idaho  students  have  assisted  in 
numerous  projects  to  provide  pumpm  for 
wells,  supplies  for  schools,  and  tools  for 
vocational  training  and  equipment  for 
home  economics  classes. 

Recently,  Mr.  Urban  P.  Wittlg.  the 
partners'  liaison  man  with  AID  In  Ecua- 
dor, reported  on  Ecuador's  i)artnershlp 
with  Idaho  and  listed  the  types  of  assist- 
ance and  relationships  developing  be- 
tween them.  The  program  is  a  two-way 
street  in  which  Idaho,  while  assisting  inl- 
ttaUy  with  small  Impact- type  projects, 
has  much  to  gain  f  rwn  her  partner  area. 

Wittlg  stated  that  Ecuador  could  prob- 
Mly  offer:  scholarships  for  undergrad- 
uates; fellowships  for  researchers;  vls- 
'ong  professors — and  perhaps  even- 
tuauy  a  "chair  of  'American  studies" 
c«ild  be  established  in  one  of  Ecuador's 
universities;  lecturers  to  talk  on  Inter- 
nsoonal  relations,  develoimient  plan- 
ing, trade  and  Investment  opporturU- 
^;  history,  sociology,  the  arts  and  other 
~Wm;  seminars  on  foreign-language 
wKW^,  anthropology,  archeology,  and 
wrorth;  tours  or  single  performances  In 
*«no  of  drama  groups,  ptrrfessional  mu- 
■OMs.  and  folklore  groups;  exhibits  of 


museum  collections,  art  objects,  antiques, 
handicrafts,  representations  of  tourist 
attractions,  and  manufactured  products. 

Sales  of  exhibit  items  in  the  United 
States  could  raise  funds  for  partners 
projects  in  Ecuador.  Ecuadoran  part- 
ners might  also  donate  to  UJ3.  Institu- 
tions scientific,  medical,  technical,  and 
other  publications,  and  send  to  interested 
groups  In  Idaho  well -documented  studies 
on  profitable  jol&t-venture  Investment 
opportunities  in  Ecuador;  trade  bul- 
letins; recipes  and  fashion  designs  for 
women's  clubs;  samples  of  plants, 
legumes  and  seeds — particularly  for 
agricultural  experimental  stations — 
models  and  blueprints  of  architectural 
landmarks;  reports  on  social  service  ac- 
tivities of  civic  groups;  and  wood  speci- 
mens, minerals,  and  collections  of  other 
raw  materials. 

Numerous  activities  of  this  nature 
could  perhapks  become  a  series  of  regular 
exchanges  between  Ecuador  and  the 
United  States. 

Today,  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
In  Uniguay,  I  oommend  all  Idahoans 
who  are  participating  In  a  program  de- 
signed to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  noble  cause 
of  the  Alliance  advanced  by  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Keimedy  and  supported 
and  strengthened  by  President  Johnson, 
should  serve  as  an  Insq^lratlon  to  all  cit- 
izens who  want  to  assist  in  the  battle 
against  disease.  Ignorance,  and  hunger 
In  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  that  to- 
day marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  in  Punta  del  Bate, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Robert  E.  Smylie,  Governor  of 
Idaho,  has  Issued  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating August  17  as  the  Day  of  the 
Charter  throughout  my  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proclama- 
tion be  published  in  the  Conorsssional 
Record  as  exhibit  2  following  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
KmiBfT  1 
Th«  Partners  of  the  Attiance—iaalio- 
kewidoT 
Project  Information  Evaluation 

1.  Cash  contribution  to  date  to  Im- 

plement projects  in  PeUleo 
town  plan:  cannery.  Irrigation, 
tailors /weavers  training  center 
and  water  purl&catlon $6,000 

2.  Vitamins  and  antlbioacs 200 

3.  Hoapttal  equipiaeiit 4,  000 

4.  Auto  repair  toola  tor  training  cen- 

ter (collaboration  with  Pan 
American  Development  Foiin- 
datlon)    700 

5.  Motors  for  spinning  cooperative.         630 

6.  Funds  to  repair  braiUe  equipment 

for  school  for  the  blind 100 

7.  Blookmaklng  machines   (collabo- 

ration with  Pan  American  De- 
velopment iPoxindation)  for 
Marlanlta  school  project 240 

8.  Water  pumps  for  San  C&rloe  (col- 

laboration with  Pan  American 

D«velopin«nt  PoniuUtlon) 300 

0.  4  aawlng  machlnea.  1  typewriter 

for  ehlldren'a  center 160 

10.  Tents  axxd  alaepUkg  bags  for  forest 

cooperative  250 

11.  Hypodermic  eyrlngee  for  inocula- 

tion program. ISO 


The  Partner*  of  the  Alliance — Idaho- 
gcuador — oontlnuAd 
Project  information  Evotuaiion 

12.  Funds    for    doon,    windows    for 

school  (ooUabontlon  with  Pan 
American  Development  Foun- 
dation)     160 

13.  Funda  for  tools  and  equipment 

for  vocational  training  school 

in  Calderon 240 

14.  Fxmds  for  equipment  for  carpen- 

try and  home  economics  classes 

at  Banoa 941 

16.  Funda  for  school  oarpentry  shop 

in    PelUeo 75 


Total I8,4lfl 


PaOCLAMATIOK  OF  AXraUBT    17  AS  TRK  Dat  OF 

TKs  CaaiTxa 

WhersM,  the  Charter  which  craated  the  Al- 
liance for  .Pmgrees  waa  completed  and  signed 
during  a  meeting  of  aU  tbe  Amerloan  Rr*- 
publlcs  in  Punta  del  Sste.  Uruguay  on  August 
17.  1961:  and 

Whereas,  the  Charter  inspired  a  vast  co- 
operative effort  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  in  this  Hemisphere,  Including  mll- 
Uons  of  underprivileged  and  disadvantaged 
peraona  in  underdeveUnied  areea;  and 

Whereas,  the  Alliance  nationa  are  under- 
taking appropriate  meaaurea  to  satisfy  the 
basic  needs  of  our  people  for  wortc  and  land, 
for  homes  and  schools,  and  at  the  aame  linn* 
preserving  o\it  heritage  of  Pan-AmertcaoUm 
and  advancing  the  Ideals  of  American  etvll- 
iaation; 

Whereas,  tbe  unprecedented  esample  of 
peace  and  cooperation  haa  awakened  the  cre- 
ative energies  of  our  people,  baa  led  them  to 
auq>lcloiu  galna  in  social  and  eoonocnlc  de- 
velopment and  In  multiplying  the  educa- 
tional opportunltieB  for  youth  and  ssifegaard- 
Ing  the  public  health; 

Whereas,  the  Alllaace  for  Progr—  haa  ex- 
plored a  new  era  of  achlerement  in  our  sister 
Republic  and  m\iat  meet  the  eballenge  of 
milliona  of  people  still  in  need  of  aeMstsoioe; 

Whereas,  in  the  Kupmaa  effort  to  meet  the 
goals  set  at  Punta  del  Kte,  the  American 
Republics  are  moUllzlng  our  reeourcea,  en- 
listing the  energies  of  the  people  and  are  de- 
termined to  modify  their  social  patterns  so 
that  all  may  share  the  saartiloe  and  fruit* 
of  growth. 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Idabo,  through  the 
Idaho  Partners  of  the  AlUaaoe,  haa  joined 
with  their  sister  Arocrlean  Republic  of  Xcua- 
dor  for  mutual  assistance  and  self-help  and 
organized  speclfloally  to  help  the  people  of 
PeUleo,  Ecuador. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  B.  Smylie,  hereby 
proclaim  this  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Al- 
Uanoe  for  Pragreas  as  a  day  for  renewed  dedi- 
cation and  I  oaU  on  my  fellow  otttMDS  ctf 
Idaho  and  countrymen  elsewhere  to  join  our 
fellow  Americans  in  the  aleter  BepubUca  in 
prayer  and  work  for  the  continued  suooass 
of  the  AlUance  for  riiign— . 

In  proclaiming  for  Idaho  the  obeervance  of 
thla  Fifth  Armlveraary  I  renew  the  devotion 
of  our  people  to  the  ideals  and  goals  expressed 
In  the  Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
adopted  at  Punta  del  bte. 

m  addition,  I  caU  on  the  dtUens  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  renew  their  work  and  dedi- 
cation to  help  the  Idaho  Partaen  of  the  Al- 
liance to  aaidet  our  atater  Republic  of  leua- 
dor. 

Hu—i   K.  Bmtijk, 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 


CAMPAIGN  PXNANCZNO 

Mr.   KENNEDY  of  New   York. 
Presidait,  I  share  the  views 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  lact  week  that 
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a  thorough  review  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nance, lawc  Is  In  order  to  bring  to  light 
all  aspects  at  this  problem,  and  to  de- 
velop an  equitable  and  workable  forstem 
for  the  future. 

l^e  particular  matter  which  ibe  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cass]  dis- 
cussed was  a  letter  that  had  been  «ent 
to  a  number  of  people  by  the  "D.C. 
Friends  of  John  Murphy"  Inviting  the 
recipients  of  the  letter  to  attend  a  recep- 
tion honoring  Congressman  Johk  Mur- 
PHT.  and  to  contribute  $25. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  letter  somewhat 
like  this  which  I  received  in  my  <rfQce  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  while  I  was 
Attorney  General  The  aollcltatlon  let- 
ter which  I  received  wa#  sent  to  me  by 
the  chairman  of  tbe  Republican  Na- 
tiotwl  Committee,  the  Honorable  WiUiam 
Miller,  who  was  then  also  a  member  of 
the  New  York  congresBional  delegation. 
THftt  letter  had  been  sent  routlhely  to  a 
list  of  persons,  including  a  number  of 
ofllclals  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Congressman  Miller  went  on  to  be 
nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

The  BoUcitation  letter  in  behalf  of  Cwi- 
gresamah  Mtmpirr  of  New  Yoric  was  sent 
rotatlnely  to  several  thousand  people.  I 
underst^d  thftt  it  wu  not  eVen  sent  by 
Congresa^pan  Murphy  of  New  York 
htmaelf .  in  contrast  to  the  ietter  which 
I  received  from  Congrcsmaa  Miller.  I 
am  hopeful  that  Congressman  Murphy 
of  New  York  will  as  a  result  achieve  the 
same  kind  of  nomination  for  higher  office 
that  came  to  Congressman  Miller  there- 
after, except  that  when  it  happens.  I 
trust  that  Congressman  Mubphy  of  New 
York  will  be  more  suecesBful  in  the  en- 
sutog  November  election. 

Congressman  Murpht  of  New  York  has 
had  an  outeUuidlng  record  in  the  Con- 
gress sli>ce  be  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  In  10«2.  In  additioo  to  his  many 
aoooBApUshmeats  in  civilian  life,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  U.a  Army. 
He  was  awarded  the  Disttnguished  Serv- 
ioe  Cross,  Bronze  Star  with  V  and  Oak 
Leaf  Clua*er.  Commendation  Ribbon 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  Korean  Service  Medal  with  six 
battle  stars,  and  Chungmu  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Be  has  been  a  ocmatrac- 
tlv«  and  aUe  Member  of  the  HOuse,  and 
I  thtaik  we  aU  would  wish  only  that  he 
will  go  on  to  a  career  of  eontbmed  and 
even  greater  aecomidlshments. 


THE    NATIONAL    CONVENTION    OP 
AHISPA 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  today  to  bid  welcome  to  the 
members  of  AHXPA.  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Bdu^tion  Progzessive  Association, 
who  «re  meeting  in  Washington  for  their 
44th  annual  supreme  ctmvention. 

Our  Nktton  ebmiMfM*  people  of  the 
most  tarled  natloiuti  dtlgins  who  have 
come  from  evezx. continent.  Nonethe- 
less, much  of  our  heritage  has  been  dom- 
inated by  Hw  Ideas  aind>  Ateiei- bf  our 
Eumwaiit  anceetors.  "Rie  -way*  of  4be 
Wes4  ae  a  whole,  in  turn,  have  baoi 
■naWBrt'as  muoh  «r  mora  bv  Oreeoe  than 
by  any  other  oountiy. 


Some  of  the  mo^t  fundamental  Ameri- 
can principles  have  their  roots  In  an- 
cient Athens.  Tbe  concept  of  democ- 
racy, Indeed  the  very  word  democracy, 
is  derived  from  Greece.  Likewise,  the 
legislative  body  in*  which  we  now  sit  had 
Its  counterpart  in  ihe  Ecclesla  of  Athens. 
The  valuable  tr4dltlons  which  we  have 
inherited  from  ailclent  Greece  are  onl^ 
a  part  of  the  comrtbution  made  to  the 
United  States  by  this  small  but  fruitful 
country  located  b^ween  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Aegean  Seas.  Of  primary  Importance 
also  is  the  participation  by  the  descend- 
ants of  thl5  land  fti  our  life  and  culture. 
Greeks  have  beeO  immigrating  to  the 
United  States  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  bringing  with  them  the  vitality 
and  Industry  whioh  have  elevated  their 
native  land  to  Its  position  of  prominence 
in  the  world  today. 

In  tills  country  Greeks  have  been 
quickly  assimilated  into  the  .American 
way  of  life  but  ai  the  same  time  have 
maintained  a  strong  sense  of  their  own 
partlcuJLarly  proud.  Identity.  In  this  ac- 
tivity the  work  of  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association  has 
been  very  effective.  For  44  years  AHEPA 
has  been  fulfllllng  a  vital  function  in  the 
process  of  creating  better  citizens  of  the 
many  people  of  Greek  descent  In  the 
United  States.  It»  stated  purposes  in- 
clude the  promot^Jn  of  "loyalty  of  its 
members  to  the  country  of  which  they 
are  citizens"  and  of  "a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  idea^  of  Hellenism  and 
Hellenic  culture."  .  True  to  the  heritage 
of  its  ancestors,  A^EPA  has  consistently 
opposed  political  corruption  and  tyranny 
and  has  Instilled  tn  Its  fellow  country- 
men a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  it,  Is  our  hope  that  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association  will  continue  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  it*  members  and  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  In  the 
future  as  it  most  certainly  has  served 
them  in  the  past. , 

Mr.  PROXMIRl.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  to 
Washington  some  ^0,000  delegates  to  the 
annual  convention  pf  AHEPA,  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association. 

Since  AHEPA  was  founded  in  1922  to 
help  Greek  immigrtnts  find  jobs  and  be- 
c<mie  adjusted  to  life  in  a  new  country, 
its  membership  has  grown  to  46.000. 
There  are  chapters  In  49  States. 

The  world  Is  vlvlflly  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions Greece  has  made  in  human 
ideals,  institutions  ind  traditions.  So  It 
has  been  with  the  thousands  of  Greeks 
who  chose  to  make  ihelr  homes  in  Amer- 
ica. ! 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  AHEPA  and 
applaud  Its  continiiing  growth  and  con- 
tributions to  our  Nption. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Join  my  other  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  American  Helletiic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Assoclatloiv  otherwise  known  as 
the  Order  of  AHEfA  as  they  meet  in 
Washington  for  their  1968  convention. 

We  are  honored  to  have  many  mem- 
bers of  AHEPA  from  Kansas  and.  in  fact, 
a  sizable  delegation  from  my  home  State 
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is  In  the  Nation's  Capital  this  week  to 
join  in  the  convention  with  other  AHSPa 
delegates  from  all  States  of  the  Nation. 
This  organization  has  probably  one  of 
the  most  complete  programs  for  char- 
itable projects  as  a  private  group.  One 
of  their  projects  even  carried  Into  Kan- 
sas when  the  Order  of  AHEPA  aided  the 
Kansas  City  flood  victims  several  years 
ago.  Basically  they  have  given  untold 
aid  to  Greek  unmigrants  to  this  coun- 
try and  also  to  war  orphans  In  Greece. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  honored 
today  to  associate  myself  with  the  sen- 
ices  and  history  of  the  fine  people  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 44  years  ago  In  Atlanta.  Ga.,  two 
distinguished  citizens  of  my  State,  of 
Greek  descent,  founded  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  which  stands  for  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associ- 
ation. 

Because  of  its  Georgia  beginning  and 
my  acquaintance*- with  its  founders,  I 
take  special  pride  in  welcoming  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  the  25,000  members  of 
the  AHEPA  family  who  are  here  this 
week  for  the  44th  Supreme  Convention  of 
the  Order  of  AHEPA. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  has  come  a  long 
way  since  its  founding  in  Atlanta  in  1922. 
There  are  now  1,125  local  chapters  of 
AHEPA  and  its  3  auxiliaries  in  49  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  Bahamas,  and  Greece. 
But  more  important  than  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  order  has  been  Its 
steadfast  dedication  throughout  the 
years  to  the  high  purposes  and  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  was  founded.  Among 
the  objectives  of  AHEPA  are  these: 

To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  of 
its  members  to  the  country  of  which  they 
are  citizens. 

To  instruct  its  members  in  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  encourage  interest  and  active  par- 
ticIiJation  In  the  political,  civic,  social, 
and  commercial  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

To  pledge  its  members  to  oppose  politi- 
cal corruption  and  tyraiuiy. 

To  promote  good  fellowship  and  en- 
dow its  members  with  a  spirit  of  altruism, 
common  understanding,  mutual  benevo- 
lence, and  helpfulness  to  their  fellow 
men. 

I  can  state  from  my  own  knowledge 
that  AHEPA  has  stood  resolutely  behind 
these  and  its  other  high  Ideals  through- 
out the  years.  It  has  helped  to  enrich 
and  strengthen  America  through  Its 
many  contributions  to  oiu-  national  life. 

So  today,  I  am  happy  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  my  respects  to  this  out- 
standing organization  and  to  extend  to 
its  members  my  best  wishes  for  a  moat 
successful  and  enjoyable  supreme  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  representatives  of  the  46.000- 
member  Order  of  AHEPA  are  here  in 
Washington  to  attend  their  44th  inter- 
national convention. 

Among  these  representatives  is  a  dele- 
gation of  19  Mlssourlans  who  represeot 
the  great  AHEPA  family  in  AAissourL 
These  <dtizens  are  making  an  outstand-, 
ing  contribution  in  my  State  as  I  toow 
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other  members  of  the  AHEPA  family  are 
milking  all  across  the  country. 

I  am  verv  proud  to  extend  my  con- 
^tulations  and  the  congratulations  of 
the  people  of  Missouri  to  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  on  this  important  occasion.  We 
wish  them  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
the  coming  year. 


DELAWARE'S  AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH STATION  COMPLETES  25 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  tre- 
mendous productivity  of  American  farms 
is  due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  farmers 
and  researchers  who  are  constantly 
pressing  for  more  efficient  agricultural 
methods. 

In  the  State  of  Delaware  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Delaware's  College  of  A^cultural 
Sciences  operates  a  substation  at  George- 
town which  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  improvmg  crops,  broilers,  and  fanning 
practices  in  Delaware. 

This  substation  Is  now  25  years  old, 
and  a  publication,  "The  First  25  Years  at 
the  University  of  Delaware  Georgetown 
Substation."  has  been  issued  to  sum  up 
the  work  of  the  substation  and  its  ex- 
pected role  in  the  future.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  J.  Prank  Gordy,  substation  di- 
rector; W.  T.  McAllister,  extension  econ- 
omist; E.  M.  Rahn,  associate  professor 
of  horticulture ;  and  Jerry  L.  Webb,  agri- 
cultural editor. 

W.  E.  McDaniel,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  dedicates  the  pub- 
lication "to  the  late  Dean  George  L. 
Schuster,  who  was  director  of  the  Dela- 
ware Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
during  the  first  7  years  of  the  substation's 
existence,  to  Dean  George  M.  Worrilow, 
who  ser\'ed  as  director  of  the  experiment 
sUtion  from  1948  to  1962,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Delaware  who  supported 
the  establishment  of  the  substation  and 
Its  first  25  years  of  operation." 

Mr.  President,  the  publication's  brief 
outline  of  the  importance  of  agriculture 
In  our  society  is  particularly  timely.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ACRICTLTTrKE  UJ  OtTB  SOCIETT 

Pood,  Clothing  and  sliclter,  three  of  man's 
basic  oeeda.  come  from  farms.  Theae  needs 
inu»t  be  Battefled  before  man  can  devote  hla 
energy  and  resources  to  producing  other 
Uilngs — refrtgeratore,  TV  sets  and  automo- 
bUM—tlilngB  tbat  change  life  from  a  bleak, 
bare  existence  to  the  kind  of  affluence  we 
experience  today. 

Our  success  In  producing  food  is  phenome- 
nal. American  farmers,  backed  up  by  re- 
••Mch  and  education,  have  been  able  to 
wW>ly  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  for 
<wr  rapidly  growing  population.  They^e 
*DttiX  with  the  leu  fortunate  people  of  the 
world,  and  untU  recemtly  American  agrlcui- 
ti«  has  been  man  coneemed  with  the  haa- 
»M»  of  sTirplus  than  with  shortagee 

ConsuBfteTB  today  eat  more  food.  They 
ttjoy  better  quality  and  a  much  wider  selec- 
w«.  along  with  many  added  marketing  serv- 
H^  '  ^^^^  '°*^  bUl  takes  a  smaller  share 
oithe  family's  spendable  income  than  at  any 
«Bie  In  our  history. 


<  i  

A  MISXCLK  or  EmCHNCY 

Let's  look  at  some  facta  and  figures  that 
draioatlee  our  tremendous  agricultural  de- 
velopment. In  1830,  settlers  built  their  own 
house*,  wove  their  own  cloth,  scratched  the 
sou  with  a  wooden  plow,  and  put  a  fish  in 
each  i)^\\  of  corn  for  fertilizer.  Each  farmer 
produced  enough  food  to  feed  himself  and 
three  other  peoplie — hardly  enough  for  his 
own  family. 

One  himdred  years  later  U  was  still  a 
horse-powered  agriculture  of  small  farms. 
low  yields  and  low  output  per  worker.  By 
1920.  a  farmer  produced  enough  food  for 
himself  and  only  Seven  others. 

Thea  came  World  V7ar  n  and  the  need 
for  big  Increasea  In  farm  production.  Farmers 
responded  by  adopting  new  methods  and 
machines.  They  changed  farming  from  a 
way  of  life  to  a  highly  competitive,  dynamic 
and  efBclent  Industry.  Today,  the  American 
farmer  pro-vldes  enough  food  for  himself  and 
33  others. 

In  1930.  more  than  one-flfth  of  our  na- 
tional work  force  was  used  on  farms.  Today, 
farming  uses  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the 
workers,  but  turns  out  food  and  fiber  to 
better  feed  sjr.d  clothe  71  million  more  peo- 
ple. Tbose  workers  released  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the?e  basic  needs  sre  now  produc- 
ing freezers,  R\ito»noblles  and  other  needs 
of  our  affluent  society. 

A  great  deal  of  agricultural  betterment  has 
come  about  through  the  findings  of  research. 
Farmers  have  teamed  up  with  agricultural 
Industries  and  land  grant  universities  to 
piroduoe  more  per  acre,  per  animal,  per  man 
hour  and  per  dollar.  The  University  of 
Delaware  Is  proud  to  have  made  Important 
contrtbutlons  to  the  body  of  knowledge  that 
has  made  this  agricultural  achievement  a 
reality.  The  substation  division  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Science  has  produced 
many  research  findings  that  have  helped  to 
make  agriculture  more  profitable  and  con- 
svuners  better  fed. 


WILLIAM    C.    HERRINGTON.    SUPE- 
RIOR PUBLIC  SURVANT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Wil- 
liam C.  Herrington,  special  assistant  for 
fisheries  and  wildlife  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  recently  re- 
ceived the  Department  of  State's  Supe- 
rior Service  Award. 

As  a  Senator  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Herrlngton's  record  of  achievement.  I 
can  sfty  that  the  award  is  greatly  de- 
served. 

Proof  of  his  effectiveness  as  an  admin- 
istrator and  as  a  negotiator  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  his  negotiating  skill  has 
helped  to  ease  the  problems  stemming, 
at  least  indirectly,  from  his  administra- 
tive sltlll. 

Prom  1947  to  1951,  he  was  chief  of  the 
Fisheries  Division  under  the  Supreme 
Conunander  for  Allied  Powers  in  Japan. 
He  wae  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
all  Japanese  fishing  and  whaling  activ- 
ities, with  the  mission  of  restoring  the 
nation's  fishing  industry.  Anyone  famil- 
iar with  the  vast  activities  of  the  Jap- 
anese fishing  Industry  can  attest  to  his 
elfectlveness  as  chief  of  the  Fisheries 
DivlslOm. 

The,  activities  of  Japanese  fishermen 
presented  him  with  one  of  his  most  del- 
icate negotiating  problems  as  special  as- 
sistant for  ftsherles  and  wildlife,  a  post 
he  has  held  shied  1951. 

He  took  leading  iiarts  In  negotiating 
fishing  s«reement«  between  this  Nation. 


Japan,  and  Russia.  One  of  those  agree- 
ments limited  the  amotmt  of  king  crab 
which  could  be  taken  by  Japanese  and 
Russian  fishermen.  As  a  result  of  that 
agreement,  the  king  crab  industry  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  Industries  in 
Alaska. 

In  receiving  the  State  Department's 
award,  Mr.  Herrington  was  cited  for  his 
"superior  achievement,  whose  success- 
ful career  has  been  highlighted  by  his 
extraordinary  personal  dedication  to 
duty  and  by  his  marked  skill  at  negotia- 
tion." 

The  award  was  not  the  first  he  had 
received  from  his  Government.  He  won 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  Commen- 
dation for  Meritorious  Civilian  Service 
for  his  efforts  in  Japan.  I  suppose  on» 
could  say  that  Mr.  Herrington  received 
awards  for  helping  to  create  a  problem 
and  for  helping  to  solve  it.  Pew  men  can 
boast  such  ecaciency. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  when  Mr.  Her- 
rington retires  from  the  State  Dejiart- 
ment  this  fall  he  will  leave  behind  a  long 
record  of  meaningful  service  to  his  coun- 
trj-,  particularly  in  the  area  of  flsh  and 
wildlife. 

He  began  his  public  service  career  as 
a  summer  and  part-time  employee  of 
the  California  Pish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion. He  was  with  the  International 
Fisheries  Commission  at  Seattle  for  S 
years  and  then  with  the  Bureau  erf  Fish- 
eries, which  later  became  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  from  19S0  imtll  1947. 
At  first,  he  was  In  charge  of  haddock 
work,  and  then  headed  all  fishery  re- 
search in  the  North  Atlantic. 

These  experiences  prepared  him  for  his 
subsequent  positions  in  Japan  and  with 
the  Department  of  State. 

I  Shan  not  attempt  to  list  here  his 
many  publications  dealing  with  fish  or 
the  many  confe]:«nces  and  meetings  in 
which  he  participated.  I  can  best  sum 
up  his  contribution  to  the  Nation  by  de- 
scribing him  as  William  C.  Herrington,  a 
superior  public  servant.  Nothing  more 
need  be  said. 


UNITED  STATES  VERGING  ON  RIGlrt" 
MOVE  FOR  WRONG  REASON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presld<*t.  earlier 
this  year  I  imdertook  a  f a<J«lnding  mis- 
sion to  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  purpose  of 
that  trip  was  to  ascertain  current  opin- 
ic»  there  on  Issues  of  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

The  state  of  the  Western  Alliance  Is 
the  subject  of  a  recent  article  by  Carl  T. 
Rowan  In  the  August  10  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  One  of  the 
conclusions  of  my  report,  "Europe  To- 
day," is  that  the  problems  America  faces 
elsewhere  in  the  world  must  not  distract 
us  from  the  Imperative  need  to  bring  our 
policy  toward  Europe  into  line  with  the 
changing  realities  of  the  European  scene. 
Mr.  Rowan's  commentary  ix>lnts  out  an 
area  of  our  foreign  policy  where  this 
flexibility  is  required.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  en- 
titled "United  States  Verging  on  Right 
Move  for  Wrong  Reaaan."  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord. 
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(By  Owl  T.  Browan) 
To  do  tlM  rlgbt  tlUng  for  the  wrong  rMwoiu 
In  «  footteU  gMne  oux  make  70U  a  haro; 
in  IntenuktUml  poUttai  It  oui  earn  you  Uie 
tra*  or  "aiohltoet  at  eaUmlty." 

Th«  xmitod  BtatM  ia  on  tha  T«rg»  of  doing 
■ntnwtlilng  right  In  Kurope — but  for  the 
wrong  rMaoaa. 

VaOar  maum  tnttattng  proddmff  by  ftanoe'k 
Prastdent  CharlM  da  Oaulla  and  mom  agonla* 
Inc  praawiraa  from  tba  Vtot  Ham  War,  the 
United  SUtaa  la  atxmt  to  taka  a  long-orardue 
look  at  the  state  at  tha  Waatani  aUlanoa. 

The  moet  likely  reeult  la  ttiat  any  ohangM 
In  the  U^.  mlUftary  oommltmaDt  to  Weaaam 
■uropa  will  oome  about  aa  a  raeult  erf  finan- 
cial piaaaaraa  fsnaratad  by  Vitt  ^am.  Wa 
an  Mil  m-lncllned  to  maka  cbaAfea  In  line 
wltb  aoma  a<  the  new  poUttoal  and  military 
facta  of  life  in  Xurope. 

One  fact  of  Ufa  la  that  Waat  Oennany  U 
In  a  deep  and  growing  poUtloal  crlala.  The 
omlnoue  baekgrauod  to  that  erlala  la  that  a 
new  poetwai  generation  la  """ting  to  adult- 
bood  and  to  poUtteal  power.  lUa  groc^  u 
not  faertnated  with  the  old  aeblerementa  of 
Konrad  Adenauer  and  It  vlewa  the  prneant 
goremment  of  Ludwlg  Krbard  with  dlamay. 
TlUa  new  generation  wants  action,  movement, 
change  and  it  aeea  none  in  Oermany'a  praaent 
foreign  poUey. 

ICora  and  more,  this  new  generation  of  Oer- 
mana  la  Innllned  to  blame  the  big  "father 
proteetor,"  the  United  Btatee.  for  the  faot 
that  TvntblTig  is  happening  toward  reunlfloa- 
tUm.  peaoe  or  anythUig  else. 

H10Uy  placed  asn&ana  say  quietly  that 
Implications  for  the  future  are  serious. 

The  seeood  tact  of  Ufa  la  that  moat  Waat 
Xuropeana  want  change,  moving  from  the 
praeent  posture  of  standing  at  gun-barrel 
length  from  the  Sonet  XTnion  and  the  reet 
at  the  Communlat  btoe. 

Naively,  perhapa,  thaee  Kuropeam  beUeve 
tttat  the  SoTlat  Union  no  longer  constltutea 
the  mlUtary-poUtlcal  threat  of  even  three 
yeara  ago.  They  beUere  that  aome  UB.  flax- 
UbUlty  In  tanna  of  easing  Ita  military  pree- 
eoce  In  Burope,  eepeclally  in  Germany,  would 
open  the  way  to  a  wide  measure  of  Bast-Weet 
detente. 

The  Russians  are  encouraging  the  view,  of 
course,  that  the  dismantling  of  NATO  would 
bring  major  peace  gestures  on  their  part. 

The  feeling  smoog  Buropean  diplomats 
here  U  that  the  United  SUtea  might  well 
bring  more  fighter  equadrons  home  from 
Fiance  than  it  is  doing  and  that  the  with- 
drawal Of  76,000  troopa  from  Germany  (aa 
rumored)  would  be  a  big  step  toward  Eaat- 
Weet  aooord.  But  not  if  it  la  done  for  the 
wiong  rsaeona — financial  preaaiirea  from  Viet 
Nam  or  even  at  the  inslatence  of  De  Oaulle. 
••How  much  better  if  such  reductions  in 
the  U^.  military  preeence  in  Burope  were 
aooompanled  by  a  Soviet  decision  to  pull 
some  of  tu  000,000  troops  out  of  Bast  Ger- 
many," one  diplomat  said  to  me.  Some 
Buropeans  believe  the  Russians  would  have 
yielded  to  pressures  for  a  Joint  partial  puU- 
bwk  simply  because  It  is  a  relatively  cheap 
«»y  to  Uluatrate  the  Soviet  Union's  auppoaed 
deatre  for  Buropean  harmony. 

But  the  United  Stetee  fumblea  about, 
making  unilateral  movea.  because  It  la  not 
certain  which  way  to  move  In  Burope.  Soaae 
prealdentlal  advlaen  believe  that  a  graduaUy 
Inereaalng  harmony  la  Burope  is  the  only 
way  to  aettle  such  thorny  iseuee  aa  Oacman 
nQBlflcatt<xi.  11\ey  urge  ooDeUlatarv  movaa 
Inside  and  e«t  of  NATO. 

Other  key  oOelala  insist  that  the  Soviet 
XtalcB^  tatentlfioa  Have  not  raaUy  obanged- 
that  they  stUl  hope  toaaka  innadi  In 


em  Burope  through  "nuclear  blackmail." 
They  say  that  Bur(a;>e  Is  relatively  tension- 
free  today  only  beobuse  President  Kennedy 
called  Nlklta  Khru^chev's  bluff  during  the 
BerUn  crisis  of  lB<rl-ea  and  convinced  lilm 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Bxirope  it  protected  could  be  Intimidated. 
This  "hard-line"  gibup  seems  to  dominate 
policy  in  Waahlngt(fi  today. 


Anyone  who  has  seen  the  Troopers  nw 
form  win  attest  to  the  fact  that  It  te£ 
plain  hard  work  and  time  to  become  ingu 
champions  in  the  field  of  drum  and  tattu 
oorxw.  It  U  hoped  that  they  will  xepeatkMt 
year's  victory,  but  In  any  ease,  repeat  it  or 
not,  we  will  be  Juatly  proud  of  the  honor  sad 
credit  they  bring  to  Caaper  and  WyonUn*  k 
the  state's  top  "Good  Will  Amh^aga^jof,  ' 


WORLD'S     CHAMPION     DRUM     AND 
BDOUE  CORPS  FfiOM  CASPER,  WYO. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  invite  the  Senate  and  all  others  who 
may  be  interested  in  seeing  the  world 
chiunpion  drum  and  biigle  corps  from 
Casper,  Wyo. 

.<:jTangements  hftve  been  made  for  this 
precision  marching  band  to  perform  on 
the  Capitol  steps  on  August  26  at  10  ajn. 

The  colorful  Casper  Troopers  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  are  malting  a  tour  of 
the  Ikfldwest  and  eastern  coast  to  com- 
pete with  other 4pp  corps  in  the  Nation. 
These  young  boys  and  girls  bring  great 
honor  to  Casper  and  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. We  are  veo^  proud  of  them,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  show  them  off 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  on  August  26. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Casper  Star-Tribi«ie  of  August  5.  1966, 
be  printed  at  this  fwint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Dairies  |ind  Bxtcues 
With  the  blare  of  pte  bugles  and  the  beat 
of  the  drum,  the  Camper  Troopers  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  performed  with  acctiracy  and 
intricate  precision  at  the  opening  afternoon 
show  of  the  Central  Wywnlng  Fair  and  Rodeo 
before  a  packed  grandstand.  Amidst  ap- 
plause and  a  standiag  ovation  the  Troopers 
"A"  Corps  and  Cadet  Corps  stood  in  almost 
perfect  attention  as  scoring  was  announced 
by  James  B.  Jones,  director  of  the  Troopers 
whose  stem  and  devoted  guiding  hand  led 
them  to  the  world  ahampionahlp  last  yetu-. 
Members  of  the  corps  know  the  hard  work 
and  diligent  practlor.  not  to  mention  the 
sacrifice  of  time  and  fun,  to  produce  the 
predslon  marching  atid  drllUng  witnessed  by 
the  crowd  who  gave  them  well -deserved  ac- 
claim. Toungsters  inch  as  these  are  proof  of 
the  fact  that  there  a»e  young  people  putting 
to  good  and  conatruotlve  use  their  time  and 
efforts. 

■Hie  Troopers  lea^  next  week  for  their 
tour  of  the  midwest  ind  eastern  coast  where 
they  will  compete  with  the  top  corps  of  the 
nation,  hoping  to  brlttg  back  laurels  to  their 
home  state  and  at  the  same  time  put  Casper 
and  Wyoming  on  the  map  and  In  the  hearts 
of  the  people  In  every  state  they  visit.  Wher- 
ever they  go.  they  ne jer  fall  to  Impress  other 
states  with  the  whojeeomenesa  and  dedica- 
tion to  unity  they  iMUate  with  every  per- 
formance. 

If  every  organleauon,  recreational  or 
otherwise,  had  memlwrs  who  gave  no  leea 
than  their  best,  it  g96s  without  saying  that 
the  finished  product  would  be  a  ^h'ng  of 
pride  and  perfection  leleaslng  any  Individual 
frustrations,  thereby  treating  a  weU  adjusted 
individual  and  group.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
all  youngsters  do  not  have  something  that 
produces  such  an  Iztterest  and  devotion  to 
their  efforts  to  create  results  rewarding  them 
with  satisfaction  and;pnde.  There  would  be 
no  time  for  teen-agi  vandalism,  nonsense 
and  parento  would  hiive  lees  gray  hair  and 
fewer  moments  wondering  where  theh-  teen- 
age citaprlnji  are  an4  what  they  ate  doing. 


THE  INDET.TBT.K  IMPRINTS  OF  JQE 
WAIBH 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Joe 
Walsh,  goldminer,  outdoorsman,  builder 
of  airports,  typifies  the  spirit  of  i^cHieen 
whose  efforts  have  been  so  vital  in  the 
development  of  Alaska  from  a  Territorr 
to  a  State. 

Mr.  Walsh  recently  retired  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  become  tli- 
port  manager  at  Kotzebue,  30  miles  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

When  he  retired.  Qeorge  M.  Gaiy, 
Alaska  region  director  for  PAA,  said: 

Joe  may  have  retired  from  the  Agency,  but 
he  hasn't  retired  from  aviation.  His  imprint 
on  Alaska,  FAA,  and  aviation  la  indelible. 

I  know  Joe  Walsh,  and  I  know  the  Im- 
prints he  has  left  on  Alaska  and  on  avia- 
tion. I  too  know  that  they  are  Indelible 
and  that  his  contributicms  to  air  travel 
in  Alaska  will  remain  long  after  the  tlr- 
ports  he  helped  build  are  discarded  for 
new  sites. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  an  arti- 
cle about  Joe  Walsh  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

A   CoLORim.   Cakxzx  Wfth  FAA 
"Gold!     We  leapt  from  our  benches. 
Gold  I     We  sprang  from  our  stools. 
Men  from  the  sands  of  the  Bunland;  men 

from  the  woods  of  the  West; 
Men  from  the  farm  and  clti«s;    into  tbs 
Northland  we  preased." 

In  these  few  lines.  Robert  W.  Service— s 
chronicler  of  Alaska's  earliest  days — captured 
the  spirit  of  Nome  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Nome!  The  city  of  golden  beaches,  wb«n 
26,000  sourdoughs  lived  in  a  tent  city  sod 
scratched  the  e<irth  for  the  precioxis  metsl. 

Two  who  were  caught  up  In  "the  fevsr" 
were  Michael  J.  Walsh  and  Bfise  Louise  For- 
sythe  who  met  and  married  in  Nome,  raised 
a  family  of  10— six  glrU  and  fo\ir  boy«. 

This  story  is  about  one  of  their  sons- 
Joseph,  the  oldest — who  retired  recently 
from  the  P'ederal  Aviation  Agency  and  hu 
accepted  a  position  as  Airport  Manager  for 
the  State  of  Alaska  at  Kotaebue,  an  Xsklmo 
vUlage,  located  30  mUes  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

Joseph  Walsh,  quiet  and  amiable,  csd 
boast  that  he  has  made  a  friend  of  every  man 
who  ever  met  him.  But  Joe  is  not  boastfuL 
Bom  and  raised  in  the  far  northern  latitude 
of  Alaska,  Joe  has  that  bigness  of  spirit  and 
character  that  Is  the  hallmark  of  men  wbo 
helped  build  Alaska,  wbo  coeaed  and  lad  the 
vast  territory  into  Stattiiood.  He  has  t&« 
look  of  the  Arctic  In  him — clear  blue  eyts 
with  the  bright  huee  of  a  gladw:  his  bsad- 
shake  is  firm — the  hand  of  a  man  wlu>  hsi 
prospected  for  gold,  and  has  Uved  m  all  of 
Alaska's  vast  outdoors  hunting,  flsh<wg  sod 
building  airports  which  were  etched  out  of 
the  tundra  and  forest  in  the  early  'tOa. 

Joe  reflects  the  self  sufficiency  of  bis 
parenU.  Michael,  hU  father,  worked  bU 
way  to  Alaska  from  Ireland  taking  the  over- 
land route  from  New  Tork.  He  arrived  in 
Nome  in  1906.    Louise,  his  prospective  brids. 
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btd  arrived  seven  years  earlier  from  Boston 
vttb  her  family.  The  Forsythei  home  was  a 
tent  near  the  water's  edge  of  the  Bering 

ScS' 

Ullce  Walsh  was  a  prospector  and  miner 
in  those  first  escltlng  years.  A  self  edu- 
cated man  in  mining  law.  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Territory  Leglsl&ture  and  served  on 
lu  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Regents. 
At  one  Ume  he  carried  the  U.S.  Mall— Ut- 
gf^ly — ^by  dogsled  and  backp>ack  when  It  be- 
came too  difficult  for  the  dogs. 

His  Oistborn,  Joseph,  bad  as  exciting  a 
childhood  as  any  youth  could  ask  for.  The 
rough  and  tumble  of  a  gold  town,  bunting 
caribou,  reindeer  and  bear,  and  fishing  giant 
salmon  Ln  nearby  rivers  and  streams. 
Josepti  and  his  friends  enjoyed  a  hazardous 
but  adventurous  winter  sport:  they  used  to 
tashlon  giant  sails  which  carried  them  at 
breakneck  Efieedfi  on  skis  acroes  the  Bering 
ice.  Once  Joe  landed  head  first  In  a  bar  on 
Nome's  Main  Street.  He  was  12  years  old 
at  the  time:  the  dogs  which  were  pulling  him 
bolted  and  Joe  was  propelled  through  the 
EWlngln?  doors  Into  the  saloon 

Of  course  there  was  school.  He  attended 
all  the  grades  In  Nome  and  graduated  from 
High  School  In  1930. 

Joseph  worked  his  way  through  college — 
the  University  of  Alaska — proepectlng  and 
mining  for  gold.  In  1936.  be  earned  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  In  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, following  this  with  a  Bachelor's  degree 
In  Civil  Engineering  the  next  year. 

While  war  clouds  were  gathering  In  Eu- 
rope, Joe  and  his  brother  Pete — now  an 
elected  State  Senator  from  Nome — ^pros- 
pected unsuccessfully  for  gold  In  the  Arctic. 

In  May  1041,  he  Joined  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  as  a  construction  engi- 
neer, and  began  an  odyssey  that  took  him 
all  around  the  State  building  airports  as 
part  of  a  crash  project  by  this  government 
which  was  awakened — almost  too  late — to 
the  strategic  Importance  of  Its  far  northern 
territory  m  any  test  of  arms. 

Frozen  to  his  Job.  Joe  served  CAA  through- 
out the  war  performing  construction  work — 
airfields,  buildings,  access  roads,  and  any- 
thing else  that  needed  constructing. 

Five  years  later  in  Nome.  Joe  saw  Mabel 
Weber,  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  met  once 
before  In  Anchorage.  Their  second  meeting 
was  more  pleasant  than  the  first  one;  in  fact 
It  led  to  marriage.  Joe  did  not  hold  against 
Mabel  any  hard  feelings  because  she 
wouldn't  cash  a  asoo  check  for  him  In  An- 
chorage when  she  was  working  in  a  local 
bank.  ^ 

Joe  and  Mabel  married  In  Nome  in  1946. 
Two  sons  and  two  daughters  blessed  their 
marriage— the  "gold"  they  had  always  been 
looking  for. 

He  could  tell  adventure  yarns  long  Into  the 
night  Like  being  lost  for  four  days  be- 
tween Fairbanks  ^nd  Nome  in  a  downed 
«ngle  engine  aircraft  with  two  other  pas- 
sengers, a  mother  and  an  Infant  child 
Candy  bars  sustained  them  until  the^Utrere 
spotted  by  Jack  Jefford  fiylng  a  searo^mls- 
«lon.  Jefford  is  now  chief  pUot  S  the 
Alaskan  Region  of  FAA. 

"Joe  may  have  retired  from  the  Agency," 
•ays  George  M.  Oary.  Alaskan  Region  Direc- 
tor for  PAA.  "but  he  hasn't  retired  from 
»vlatlon.  His  imprint  on  Alaska,  PAA  and 
avtatlon  U  Indelible." 


SOME  ANTIPOVERTY  PROORBSS 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
great  attention  adverse  Inddente  in  the 
wttpoverty  program  receive— often  with 
wod  reason.  I  might  add.  although  I 
^port  the  program— there  Is  a  ten - 
<wncy  to  beUeve  nothing  of  value  is  hap- 
Ptting  in  our  national  effort  to  eradicate 
want.    Occasionally  one  does  hear  about 


some  progress,  and  it  would  be  imf  air  not 
to  giTe  at  least  as  much  attention  to 
those  incidents  as  well.  Two  have  re- 
cently oome  to  my  attention. 

One,  reported  recently  In  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  is  the  favorable  reaction 
of  the  town  of  Medina,  a  rural  commu- 
nity in  upstate  New  York,  to  a  Job  Corps 
center  located  nearby,  which  is  in  fact, 
the  only  Job  Corps  camp  in  New  York 
State.  Another  consists  of  recent  articles 
in  the  Warrensburg-Lake  Qeorge  News 
about  Headstart  programs  in  Warrens- 
burg.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  articles  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  July 
27,  1B66] 

MxncNANS  TiTKB  Nkakbt  Job  Corps  Camp 

(NoTT— An  effort  to  make  useful  cltieens 
of  95  young  men  from  slum  backgrounds  is 
underway  near  Medina  at  the  only  Job  Corp>e 
camp  in  New  York  State.  The  corps  was  set 
up  for  youths  16  to  21,  who  will  spend  from 
three  months  to  two  years  at  camps,  as  part 
of  the  federal  anti-poverty  program.  This  is 
the  last  of  three  articles  by  a  reporter  who 
visited  the  camp.  The  others  dealt  with  the 
work  and  recreation  programs.) 

(By  PhU  Peldman) 

What  happens  when  168  youngsters  from 
big  city  slums  are  "dumped"  near  a  rural 
community  of  6.681? 

"I  wish  everyone  In  New  York  State  could 
come  here  and  see  Just  how  wonderful  Iro- 
quois Job  Corps  camp  Is,"  exclaimed  Medina 
Mayor  John  P.  Kennedy. 

"The  boys  are  well  accepted,"  he  says 
"Anyone  who  lias  oome  In  contact  with  them 
Is  Impressed  with  their  manners,  attitude  and 
appearance." 

But  this  opinion  is  not  unanimous. 

Anthony  Palmere,  a  bartender  at  a  Main 
Street  tavern,  says  the  boys  are  undesirable — 
"they  wouldn't  be  here  if  they  weren't.  The 
general  public  doesn't  like  it,  Just  the  offi- 
cials do — they  think  the  camp  wUl  be  an 
asset  to  the  town,  but  It  won't." 

Others  praised  the  new  camp. 

Oliver  Williams,  manager  at  a  service  sta- 
tion oD  East  Center  Street,  says,  "I  think  it's 
a  good  thing  for  Medina.  It  gives  them  (the 
boys)  something  to  do." 

Mrs.  Segrld  VanAuker,  manager  of  the 
Apple  Grove  Inn,  Medina's  well-known  res- 
taurant, says,  "It's  a  wonderful  thing  they're 
doing  at  the  camp," 

Jennie  Hammer  of  the  Village  taad  com- 
pany says.  "The  men  whom  we  carry  are 
mostly  the  Instructors  and  they  seem  to  be 
very  dedicated  men. 

"I've  seen  the  boys  shopping  In  town  on 
Saturdays  and  they  carrv  themselves  very 
well." 

Donald  L.  Dillon,  manager  of  a  service 
station  on  West  Center  Street,  says.  "I've 
been  out  to  the  camp.  I  was  quite  Impressed 
with  the  facilities.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
it's  a  good  thing — it's  a  good  idea  to  give 
these  boys  a  chance  to  learn  a  skill." 

The  boys  have  been  brcnight  into  the  town's 
chtirches  on  Sundays  and  the  ministers  who 
have  come  in  conltact  with  them  feel  they 
are  some  of  the  "best  trained  youngsters" 
they  have  seen. 

Pormer  Supervisor  Ra3rmond  C.  Pahiu'a,  a 
real  estate  man.  says  the  town  has  accepted 
the  Job  Corps  camp  and  its  boys,  although 
"a  few  people  had  qualms  when  the  camp 
was  first  proposed." 

The  mayor  has  set  up  a  Job  Corps  Direc- 
torship Committee  as  a  liaison  between  the 
camp  and  communities  around  it  and  aids  in 


the  camp's  recreation  program.  It  is  made 
up  of  seven  peraoos  from  Medina,  one  trooa 
LyndonvUle,  one  from  ICddleport,  one  from 
Holley  and  two  from  Albion. 

The  Impact  on  the  econoaxy  of  the  com- 
munity is  healthy,  according  to  Kennedy. 

After  the  boys  have  been  at  the  camp  80 
days,  each  is  given  176  to  m>end  on  dvlUan 
clothing  "and  they  ^>end  It  hwe  in  Medina." 
Kennedy  says. 

Kennedy,  who  owns  a  clothing  stors,  also 
sasrs.  "They  are  not  hard  to  service  and  they 
are  gentlemen  at  aU  times. 

"Police  have  not  had  a  single  call  at  any 
time  about  theee  boys," 

Norman  Wolk,  another  clothing  merchant 
says,  "The  boys  are  very  nice  and  the  super- 
visors are  very  cooperative.  We  think  this 
camp  Is  a  nice  thing  and  Its  helped  the  oocn- 
munlty  quite  a  bit." 

The  fact  the  camp  is  the  only  one  in  the 
state  seems  to  have  inatlUed  pride  in  the 
community. 

At  the  recent  Genesee  County  Pair,  the 
Genesee  Pomona  Grange  devoted  its  whole 
exhibit  to  the  Job  Corps  camp  with  pictures 
and  a  scale  model. 

Raymond  Calcagne,  camp  director,  has 
been  running  tours  of  the  camp  for  local 
groups.  These  seem  to  have  paid  off  in  good 
community  reaction  to  the  camp,  its  boys  and 
the  Instructors. 

(Prom    the  Warrensburg-Lake  George  (N.T.) 
News,  July  28.  1966] 

Pbc-School  Kme  Paorrr  bt  Hxao  STAar 
(By  Jeanette  IVosser) 

You  hear  a  lot  about  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment's Head  Start  Program.  Just  what  does 
It  mean  to  Warrensljurg?  There  ars  thirty- 
two  four  and  five-year-old  children  now  en- 
rolled in  a  summer  Head  Start  program  at 
Warrensburg  Central  School.  This  may  well 
be  one  of  the  most  Influential  events  In  the 
lives  of  these  pre-schoolers. 

The  classes  are  housed  In  the  regular  kin- 
dergarten rooms'  from  July  5  to  August  16 
mornings  from  9  to  1.  When  I  arrived,  Mrs. 
Oeraghty's  group  was  romping  through  out- 
door play — cavorting  around  the  Jungle  gym, 
and  playing  ball.  Inside,  Mrs.  Keenan'B 
group  was  gathered  around  the  piano  for  a 
song  session.  They  looked  like  any  other 
neat,  smiling  group  of  school  children. 

Charles  DeVltto  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal, is  director  of  this  program  and  he  had 
all  the  facts  available.  "This  Is  a  federal  pro- 
gram under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  pre-school  program  Is  meant  to  give 
chUdren  a  head  start  so  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  regular  Pall  session  with 
equal   advantages,"   said   Mr.   DeVltto. 

The  Head  Start  manual  states  all  chUdren 
do  not  have  equal  experience,  medical  care, 
or  opportunities.  As  a  result  some  children 
enter  kindergarten  under  a  handicap.  In 
lacking  the  elementary  experiences  theee 
children  cannot  get  the  moat  out  of  school. 
The  Head  Start  ivogram  hopes  to  glvs  the 
chUd  enough  of  a  start  so  this  handicap  can 
be  overcome. 

The  program  aims  to  improve  the  chUd's 
health;  help  the  child's  emotional  and  eo- 
cial  development  (encouraging  self -expres- 
sion, self-confldenoe,  self-dlsdpUne  and 
curiosity);  improve  and  expand  the  child's 
ability  to  think,  reason,  and  speak  clearly; 
develop  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  for  the 
child  so  he  wUl  want  to  learn;  erase  a  pat- 
tern of  fear  or  failtire  by  giving  him  frequent 
chances  to  suooeed;  help  the  chUd  get  wider 
experiences  to  broaden  his  horizons,  pro- 
mote better  maderetanding  between  the 
child  and  his  family,  develop  a  responsible 
attitude  towards  aodety.  and  focter  a  fee- 
ing of  belonging  to  the  comnninlty;  offer 
the  child  the  opportunity  to  meet  teachen 
and  flgnrea  of  authority  in  iltuatlone  of 
respect — not  fear;  have  aduiu  who  set  as 
"modtis"  In  mannen,  behavior,  and  epeech; 
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and  Xielp  botb  tue  child  and  hla  family  to 
ft  greater  confidence,  self-respect,  and  dig- 
nity. 

Bow  did  Mr.  DeVltto  organise  tbe  pro- 
gram? "We  bad  a  volunteer  policy  advisory 
committee,  or  governing  body.  They  ad- 
vised the  carrying  out  of  the  program  and 
suggested  recommendations  and  ways  of 
Improving  tbe  project.  Their  main  Job 
was  Interviewing  parents  and  convincing 
them  of  the  value  of  Head  Start.  I  can't 
over-emphaalze  the  help  they  gave  me.  I 
couldn't  have  operated  the  program  without 
them.  The  committee  was  operated  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Oeorge  Whltford. 
Other  volunteers  were  Mrs.  H.  Rosa.  Herbert 
Boss,  Robert  Pendas,  Richard  Nlssen  and 
Mrs.  Winston  Proeser.  Mrs.  Mark  Bruce 
volunteered  a  real  estate  evaluation  of  the 
school." 

People  working  diligently  on  the  project 
are  Dr.  Patrick  Huntington,  Dr.  Muratorl, 
Mrs.  P.  Clayfleld,  Mrs.  E.  Geraghty.  Mrs.  J. 
Keenan,  Mrs.  L.  Benedict,  Mrs.  Edith  Cran- 
dall.  Mrs.  L.  Fisher,  Mrs.  O.  Lane,  Mrs.  E. 
Combs,  and  Miss  Joyce  Whltford.  Parents 
who  wJU  participate  with  comments  and 
observations  are  Mrs.  Pranklyn  Smith.  Mrs. 
William  Schlott  and  ISn.  Barbara  Ovltt. 

The  government  has  approved  $6,906  for 
tbe  summer  Head  Start  program.  This  fig- 
ure Includes  salaries. 

The  medical  program  Includes  for  each 
child  a  physical  examination,  Immunization, 
blood  test,  urinalysis,  type  (TB)  test,  and  a 
follow-up.  The  dental  program  schedules 
oral  examination,  oral  prophylaxis,  oral  hy- 
giene, basic  training,  and  relief  of  pain  or 
acute  Infection. 

There  were  problems  in  setting  up  the 
program.  "There  was  trouble  In  getting 
people  to  realize  the  value  of  the  program. 
It  la  aometlmes  difficult  for  people  to  accept 
■ometUng  new— and  have  their  young  chll- 
dreiv  experience  something  new.  In  organiz- 
ing the  program  we  wanted  to  do  It  prop- 
erly so  all  the  benefits  coiUd  be  derived  fixxn 
It.  However,  there  has  been  a  big  satisfac- 
tion in  seelAg  these  children  adjust.  On  the 
ilnt  day.  there  were  tears  when  the  mothers 
left — and  fear  of  the  building  and  people  of 
authority.  Now  most  of  the  children  m'* 
with  the  group  and  respond.  A  really  big 
thing  they  enjoyed  was  a  ilde  on  the  school 
bus  I  They  rode  to  the  Ideal  Dairy  of  Hud- 
son Palis  for  a  visit  and  a  picnic,"  said  Mr. 
DeVltto. 

Ura.  Keenan's  room  sparkled  with  the 
sound  of  music.  "What  shaU  we  do  when 
we  all  go  out?"  she  sang. 

"Bide  on  the  bike  when  we  all  go  out," 
the  children  replied. 

They  sat  on  the  floor  around  the  piano. 
One  uttle  girl  sxiocumbed  to  the  temptation 
and  stretched  out.  "I  can't  hear  you  when 
you  lie  down,"  advised  Mrs.  Keenan.  Next 
they  fonned  a  olrele,  and  performed  various 
aetlvltlee  such  as  tip-toe  walking.  When 
they  imaglaed  themaelvaa  as  tall  tree*  sway- 
ing In  the  breese,  <»ie  active  youngster 
■wayed  right  across  the  room.  "It's  a  breeze, 
not  a  huRlcanel"  teaaher  reminded  >itm 

StorytUne  found  Mrs.  lise  Comba.  an  aide, 
surrounded.  The  story  told  of  grasahc^pers 
and  chipmunks,  "I've  got  a  toy  grasshop- 
per," said  one  child.  Mrs.  Combs  was  as 
busy  answering  questions  as  reading. 

In  the  adjacent  room  Mrs.  Qeraghty  was 
busy  teaching  the  art  at  ■'■^>1"g  pleturee 
from  cut-out  paper  pieoea.  "They  learn 
about  oolocs  and  ualng  pasta  trooi  thts," 
aha  said.  Tb»  story  aaastoa  about  "Hika 
Mulligan  aad  tlM  Btaamshorel"  was  thor- 
oughly ai^raoUtod.  "Tbls  Head  Start  fro- 
gmm  has  atmt*  a  big  dlileraDoa  In  th*  chll- 
dno.  tt  sapsolslly  helps  the  shy  ohUd.  who 
Int  aerwstnmad  to  the  group.  These 
olaaaaa  halp  them  Ustan  aad  foUow  iostrvc- 
tlona.  Tbmf  are  fascinated  by  paalee.  and 
raally  lev*  a  gam*  jriayed  with  macnotik  Do 


you  know  the  kind  of  music  they  enjoy? 
Songs  based  on  folk  music — the  repetition 
like   Sing  with  me  my  Honey'  ",  she  said. 

As  they  paired  up  to  march  out  Into  the 
hall  I  chatted  with  ^e  psychologist.  Herbert 
Boss.  Mr.  Ross  is  vnployed  one  day  a  week 
In  the  program,  ""they  have  made  tremen- 
dous progress.  Soaie  children  didn't  speak 
the  first  two  days  of  classes.  There  was  a  girl 
reluctant  to  leave  her  mother,  and  one  very 
aggressive  boy.  But  these  small  classes  per- 
mit a  wider  rangot  of  movement  and  the 
teacher  amt  aide  can  work  with  those  who 
fall  to  adjust.  Thla  la  great  for  getting  chil- 
dren ready  for  kindergarten.  If  we  have  the 
program  another  yefcr  I  hope  we  reach  more 
children  who  need  it.  Perhaps  parents  of 
the  children  who  attended  this  year  will  con- 
vince otho-  parenta  of  Its  value."  said  Mr. 
Ross. 

The  children  had  had  a  ten  o'clock  snack 
of  crackers  and  beverage,  but  they  were  ready 
for  lunch!  It  Is  the  regular  T>-pe  A  lunch. 
but  scaled  down  to  one-half  portion.  The 
Type  A  school  lunch  includes  2  ounces  of 
protein,  %  cup  fruit  or  vegetable  (or  mix- 
ture), bread,  2  teaspoons  butter,  and  '4  pint 
milk.  "I  enjoy  doing  this,"  said  Judy  Bene- 
dict yhlle  serving  food.  "I  set  the  table, 
cook,  serve,  and  clean  up.  It's  like  playing 
house  after  working  the  regular  school 
lunches.  The  chUdUen  are  so  cute  and  polite. 
I  have  35  cents  for  food  per  student  dally, 
but  If  they  aren't  satisfied  with  one  portion — 
they  get  another!" 

Mr.  Keenan  talked  about  the  schedule. 
Children  have  free  jilay.  snack,  outdoor  play, 
music,  storytlme,  art  activity,  lunch,  rest 
and  records.  There  are  also  field  trips  to 
the  firehouse,  stor^  dairy,  farm,  and  post 
office.  "It  took  abtjut  a  week  to  get  them 
accustomed  to  the  routine  I  think  the 
group  association  Is  helping  them.  They  are 
learning  to  share  toys.  It  should  better 
their  school  marks  next  Pall,  as  they  really 
are  getting  a  head  start.  It  might  eliminate 
repeating  kindergarten  for  some.  I  hope  the 
program  is  continued  next  summer  and  that 
all  the  children  in  the  area  who  need  it  are 
enrolled."  said  Mrs.  Keenan. 


STRATEGY  FOR  VICTORY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
unfortunate  that  peaceful,  constructive 
victories  In  the  struggles  against  want, 
poverty,  and  economic  distress  which  are 
occurring  In  the  less-developed  countries 
of  the  world  today  are  far  less  publicized 
than  the  failures  which  burgeon  into 
violence. 

While  we  pump  billions  of  dollars  Into 
a  shooting  war  in  Vietnam,  and  see  no 
end  in  sight,  a ,  comparatively  small 
amount  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance has  won  a  major  victory  over 
Communist  agitation  in  this  hemisphere. 

Reports  of  developments  in  the  shoot- 
ing war  command  front-page  attention. 
Successes  are  found — If  found  at  all — 
on  the  inside  pages  of  our  papers. 

Writing  in  the  Vfashington  Daily  News 
on  Saturday,  Bruoe  Biossat  tells-  of  fail- 
ure of  Communist  subversion  in  Vene- 
zuela, once  rated, the  South  American 
nation  where  communism  was  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

Mr.  Biossat  writes: 

Terrorism  failed  Iti  Venezuela  because  land 
reform  and  economld  uplift  are  succeeding. 

ITiat  this  failure-  occurred  In  so  ripe  a 
place  is  colossal  blo^  to  the  Reds,  bound  to 
be  felt  throughout  I^tln  America. 

Mr.  Biossat  recounts  that  117.560 
fanners  In  VenezuEla— 78  percent  of  all 


who  have  applied — have  become  land- 
owners  in  the  7  years  since  a  land  re- 
form program  started. 

Educational  facilities  have  been  ex- 
panded, doubling  the  number  of  primary 
school  students. 

Farm  production  has  quintupled  since 
1957  and  the  Nation  has  moved  from  an 
importing  country  to  an  exporter  of  sugar 
and  rice. 

Industrial  production  is  up  nearly  u 
percent  and  construction  by  17  percent. 

Gross  national  product  gained  7  per- 
cent last  year,  raising  the  country's  per 
capita  income  to  $863,  the  highest  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Biossat  reports  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  keep  Venezuela  gaining  in 
its  race  against  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation — but  the  communiques  from  this 
Latin  American  country  are  far  more 
hopeful,  and  they  make  far  more  satis- 
fying reading,  than  the  communiques 
from  areas  of  the  world  where  we  rely 
most  heavily  on  military  assitance  to 
win  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  peace. 

U.S.  assistance  to  Venezuela  is  now 
limited  to  technical  assistance  in  fields 
of  housing  and  agriculture.  Our  1967 
fliscal  year  program  will  be  limited  to 
technical  assistance  aimed  at  improving 
their  manpower  resources,  according  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Biossat's  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  August  13  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v&s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkoro. 
as  follows : 

Red  Plop  in  Vekezuixa 
(By  Bruce  Bioesat) 

Recent,  llttle-reF)orted  events  In  VeoezueU 
add  tip  to  one  of  the  really  hopeful  stories 
of  the  year.  Communism's  once  major  ter- 
roristic threat  has  virtually  collapsed  as  u 
organized  effort. 

The  news  is  big  because  Venezuela  has  long 
been  regarded  as  the  South  American  nation 
most  vulnerable  to  subversion.  It  was  made 
the  Reds'  No.  1  target  on  the  continent. 

Communist  leaders  now  have  publicly  ad- 
mitted the  failure  of  armed  guerrilla  activity, 
and  the  terrorists  are  disbanding  as  a  large, 
cohesive  force.  Only  isolated,  erratic  in- 
cidents of  violence  are  looked  for  from 
now  on. 

That  this  failure  occurred  In  so  ripe  a  place 
is  a  colossal  blow  to  the  Reds,  bound  to  be 
felt  thruout  Latin  America. 

Terrorism  failed  in  Venezuela  because  land 
reform  and  economic  uplift  are  succeeding. 

Thru  last  December,  78  per  cent  of  the 
landless  Venezuelan  farmers  who  applied  (oi 
land  ownership  had  received  it.  Some  6^ 
mlUlon  acres  have  been  turned  over  to  1 17.500 
farmers  in  the  seven  years  since  reform 
began. 

The  farm  story  is  even  better.  Once  lo 
badly  off  It  had  to  Import  most  major  food 
commodities,  Venezuela  Is  today  exporting 
sugar  and  rice.  Parm  output  Involved  in  the 
reform  program  has  quintupled  since  liW 
Overall  agrlcvUtural  production  Is  up  In  thst 
period  from  »331  million  to  »4M  mlllioo  in 
19«5. 

Rapid  rises  have  occurred  in  milk,  poultr;, 
eggs  and  beef.  Items  vital  to  rising  health 
and  living  standards.  Industrial  production 
leaped  10.7  per  cent  In  1968,  construction 
17  per  cent. 

The  gross  national  product  climbed  sewn 
per  cent  last  year.    Veneauela  has  the  fastest 
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rising  population  in  South  America,  with  an 
annual  gain  of  3.6  per  cent.  Yet  soaring  out- 
put lifted  per  capita  Income  to  a  record  (.863. 
tbe  highest  In  aU  Latin  America. 

Educational  faclHtlea  are  being  expanded 
Immensely.  Since  1857  there  has  been  a 
doubling  of  primary  school  students  to  a 
present  total  of  1.6  million. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  conservative 
American  Security  Council  Is  busy  passing 
on  to  its  readers  various  accounts  of  high- 
level  Bed  planning  sessions  In  Castro's  Cuba 
and  elsewhere.  Venezuela  is  mentioned 
prominently  among  those  Latin  lands  "In  the 
forefront  for  communist  exploitation." 

Venezuela  siirely  is  still  large  on  the  Red 
list,  and  there  Is  much  to  be  done  there — 
In  the  economy.  In  housing,  etc. — to  keep  the 
country  gaming  In  the  race  against  rising 
numbers  of  people. 

But.  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  Red 
threat  is  smashed  and  no  fancy  words  out  of 
Havana  can  conceal  this  whc^iplng  reverse. 


DEATH   OF   PUBLISHER  FRED 
W.  BRINKERHOFF 

Mr.  PEARSOI^.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day was  the  end  of  an  age  of  homespun 
Kansas  reporting  as  the  many  f  rlfends  of 
Fred  W.  Brinkerhoff ,  Pittsburg  publisher, 
attended  his  funeral  in  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
Fred  was  a  newsman  for  more  than  55 
years  and  was  revered  by  his  colleagues 
and  loved  by  his  friends.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  for  reading 
to  other  Senators  an  article  from  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  carried  through- 
out the  State  by  the  Associated  Press. 
I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follbws: 

F.  W.  Brinkerhoff,  81.  Pittsbubg  Eorroa, 
Dies 

PrrrsBURc. — F.  W.  Brinkerhoff.  longtime 
Kansas  newspaper  edltOT  and  publisher,  died 
here  Saturday  at  the  age  of  81. 

Brinkerhoff.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburg  Headlight  and  Sun.  suffered  si  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  In  111  health  for  some 
time. 

Services  for  Brinkerhoff  are  set  for  2:30 
pm.  Tuesday  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Pittsburg  with  biu-lal  in  Highland 
Park  Cemetery  here. 

He  will  lie  in  state  In  the  Brenner  Funeral 
Home  from  Monday  until  1  p.m.  Tuesday. 

Brinkerhoff  came  to  Pittsburg  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  and  stayed  to  become 
one  of  Kansas'  most  widely  known  news- 
papermen. 

He  was  an  authority  on  Kansas  history 
and  was  prominent  In  state  and  local  civic, 
governmental  and  fraternal  affairs.  Leadns 
ot  government,  politics  and  industry  sought 
hu  coiuisel. 

A  Republican,  he  began  making  stump 
speeches  for  the  party  before  he  could  vote. 
In  1938.  he  w.<is  president  of  the  OOP's  Kan- 
«M  Day  Club.  He  served  as  chairman  and 
keynote  speaker  at  Republican  state  and  dis- 
trict conventions. 

la  1961,  Brinkerhoff  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  commumty  and  state  for  hie  60 
^»  as  editor  of  the  PltUbtirg  HeadUght. 
Ht  Eummed  up  his  feelings  this  way: 

■People  spend  50  years  in  aetlvltlee  and 
tune  goes.  I  can  point  to  the  record  as  to 
the  passage  of  time,  but  how  it  has  been 
V^t  and  what  has  been  accomplished  X 
must  leave  to  others," 

He  received  the  WUllam  Allen  White  award 
u»  195fl.  griven  to  a  Kansas  editor  for  Journal- 
istic mertW 


In  1935,  Brinkerhoff  was  president  of  the 
KansftB  Press  As^,  and  In  194&-47  was  chair- 
man of  the  Kansas  Associated  Press.  Later 
he  was  chairman  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Press  tot  five  suces- 
slve  years.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Jury  and  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Eklitors. 

BOSK    TH    ISSS 

BrlnkM-hoff  was  bom  Feb.  13,  1885.  on  a 
ranch  in  FYanklln  County. 

His  first  newspaper  Job  was  with  the  Ot- 
tawa Herald. 

He  attended  Ottawa  University  and  the 
University  of  Kansas.  In  1906,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Port  &cott  Republlc.an,  and  later 
he  was  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Cha- 
nute  Sun  and  of  the  Chanute  Tribune  when 
theyxfrere  combined.  He  also  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  desk  man  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

He  came  to  Pittsburg  In  May,  1911,  to  help 
in  a  special  waterworks  election.  The  fol- 
lowing September  he  became  editor  of  the 
Headlight,  evening  newspaper,  and  16  years 
later  became  editor  also  of  the  morning 
Pittsburg  Sun.  He  remained  In  that  ca- 
pacity after  the  Pittsburg  Publishing  Co. 
was  formed  In  1927  by  Oscar  S.  Stauffer. 

NAMCD     PUBLISHER 

Brinkerhoff  became  vice  president  of  the 
Pittsburg  Publishing  Co.  in  1928.  In  1940.  he 
was  named  manager  and  publisher,  as  well 
as  editor,  of  the  Headlight  and  Sun. 

He  was  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
Stauffer  Publications  and  served  as  a  direc- 
tor of  Capper  Publications.  Inc.,  the  Topeka 
State  Journal  Co.  and  Newton  Publishing 
Co.,  and  as  vice  president  of  KSEK  Broad- 
casting Co.  in  Pittsburg. 

In  1939-40  Brinkerhoff  was  chairman  of  a 
Joint  state  committee  on  highway  historical 
markers.  In  1944,  he  was  president  of  the 
State  Historical  Society.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  which  conducted  the 
state's  centennial, observance  In  1961. 

Brinkerhoff  was  a  33rd  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  was  a  member  of  all  the  York 
Rite  bodies.  He  was  potentate  of  Mlrza 
Temple  of  the  Shrine  in  1936. 

He  Is  survived  by  his   widow.  Pearl. 

Brenner  Mortuary  at  Pittsburg  is  In  charge 
of  arrangements. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  BEFORE 
MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment this  year  will  be  spending  ap- 
proximately $130  million  on  an  urban 
mass  transit  program.  These  funds  are 
largely  used  to  buy  hardware  for  mass 
transit  systems.  For  example,  more  than 
$23  rallllon  was  spent  last  year  on  sub- 
way cars  for  the  city  of  New  York.  Over 
$15  million  purchased  four  ferryboats 
for  the  State  of  Washington. 

By  contrast,  the  school  milk  program 
was  allowed  only  $100  million  in  fiscal 
1966  when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
withheld  S3  million  of  the  S103  million 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  pro- 
gram. This  raises  the  basic  question  of 
whether  shorter  commuting  time  or  the 
health  of  our  sch30lchlldren  is  more  im- 
portant in  setting  national  priorities.  I. 
for  one,  side  with  the  schoolchildren.  I 
feel  that  commuters  should  pay  their 
own  way.  while  schoolchildren  must  re- 
ceive every  encouragement  to  follow  a 
nutritious  and  balaiu«d  diet. 


During  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  debate  on  the  mass  transit  bill 
proceeded,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington,  Senator  Magnitson, 
chided  me  lor  supporting  a  cut  in  mass 
transit  funds  while  fighting  for  an  in- 
crease in  school  milk  funds.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram virtually  pays  for  itself  by  remov- 
ing milk  from  the  market  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  purchased 
and  stored  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram at  Government  expense.  Thus  the 
cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpayer  Is 
negligible. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
supported  additionpl  funds  for  the  school 
milk  program  for  fiscal  1967  while  Join- 
ing in  a  successful  effort  to  reduce  the 
authorization  for  the  mass  transit  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1968.  1969,  and  1970  to 
$150  million.  This  is  why  I  intend  to 
continue  to  fight  for  adequate  school 
milk  funds  as  well  as  an  extension  of  the 
school  milk  program. 


CIVIL         SERVICE  COMMISSION 

CHANGE  IN  POLICY  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FORMER 
CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
Monday  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
aiinounced  a  most  welcome  change  in 
Government  policy  relative  to  the  hiring 
of  "good  risk"  former  criminal  offenders. 
For  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
proclaimed  rehabilitation  as  a  chief  ob- 
jective of  our  corrections  system.  One 
year  ago  Congress  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  a  work  release  program  to 
enhance  the  efforts  being  made  by  our 
Federal  institutions  to  rehabilitate  in- 
mates. Yet  the  hiring  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  inconsistent. 
Those  engaged  in  our  correctional  system 
have  had  to  look  solely  to  private  business 
to  find  cooperation,  for  the  doors  of 
Government  employment  have  been 
closed. 

In  effect,  the  Federal  attitude  has  been 
that  criminal  offenders  are  entitled  to  a 
second  chance  but  let  the  other  guy  take 
whatever  risks  are  involved.  At  last,  this 
situation  has  been  corrected.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  now  do  its  part  in 
this  important  endeavor  to  help  men  who 
have  committed  crimes  become  re^>onsi- 
ble  citizens.  If  the  Federal  Oovemment 
actually  does  its  part  and  assumes  the 
mantle  of  leadership  in  hiring  released 
'good  risk"  offenders,  I  believe  great 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  reduction  of 
recidivism.  It  is  certainly  time  that  tlie 
Federal  Government  drop  Ita  blanket 
prohibition  and  begin  Judging  each  man 
on  his  own  merits.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  National  Peni- 
tentiaries Subcommittee  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  responded  to 
President  Johnson's  directive  to  prepaxe 
"progressive  and  ^ective  policies  to  deal 
fairly  and  sensibly"  with  "good  riak" 
former  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  announcement  of  the  Ci'Tll 
Service  Commission  be  printed  at  thl< 
point  in  the  Record. 
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Ther;  bdng  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement waa  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rscois.  as  follows: 

Chainnan  Jdm  W.  IfMy,  3t',,ot  ttu  Cvm 
Senrle*  Commlwlon.  today  aimounc«d  a  n«w 
Vwtana  trnplofxamnt  poUey  that  wlU  aid  In 
tiM  rMuOrtUtatUm  at  "■ood  rink''  fomMr  at- 
tmnAatm  and  aupport  tha  T«»«iw»«fii  o•B^>algn 
•Calnst  artHM  In  AaiMlea. 

Tta  poUoy  WM  davelopad  by  tba  Conunla- 
«U»  in  rMpoDM  to  a  dlraetlva  indudMl  In 
tba  PrMldent'i  Marcb  0  mena(«  to  C<mgnm 
calling  for  a  national  ctratcgy  agalnat  crtma. 
Tba  PTMldent  oallad  for  reexamination  of 
Padena  policy  regarding  the  blrlng  of  n- 
le*aed  "good  rUk"  offenders  and  preparation 
of  "prngraaalTe  and  effective  p<rilclea  to  deal 
fairly  and  Mnalbly  with  them." 

Tba  new  pcdlcy  atreaaea  the  need  to  con- 
alder  each  ^pllcant  for  employment  on  hla 
cr  her  individual  merita.  It  alao  provides 
for  elimination  of  arreat-record  gueetlona  on 
appllcatlona  for  onployment,  requiring  In- 
aiead  only  the  listing  at  ccHivlettons  for  cer- 
tain offenaea.  It  alao  permlta  agenclaa  to  em- 
ploy paroleea  and  probatlonera  without  prior 
approval  of  the  ClvU  Service  Cammlsalon. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commlaalon  la  Infonn- 
Ing  appointing  offlclala  of  the  new  policy 
through  a  letter  to  heads  of  federal  d^art- 
menta  and  agenclea. 

In  developing  the  new  policy,  the  ClvU 
Service  Commlaalon  obtained  i^proval  of 
Federal  agenclea  employing  about  SO  percent 
of  all  Federal  employeea  and  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  Justice  Department.  Many 
other  Interested  organlaatlons,  which  have 
advocated  change  in  exUtlng  poUdee,  were 
conaulted. 

Changing  the  arreat-record  questions  on 
applloaUon  forma  wUl  remove  a  factor  which 
many  have  considered  a  barrier  to  efforta  of 
Innooenr  individuals  aeeklng  Federal  em- 
ployment, Mr.  Macy  aald.  The  change,  how- 
ever, doea  not  preclude  the  Conunlsalon  and 
Federal  agenclea  from  oonalderlng  such  rec- 
ottls,  when  encountered  m  the  oo\u«e  of  re- 
quired invaatlgatlon.  This  may  be  Inmor- 
tant  In  attuatlons  where  persona  an  not 
brought  to  trial  beeauae  of  the  dlaappearance 
or  unavaUabUlty  of  wltneaeea  or  the  unwlU- 
Ingnnaa  of  those  concerned  to  proaecute 

The  queatloos  about  convictions  to  be  In- 
cluded oo  the  revised  standard  application 

for  Federal  employment  will  read 

Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  an  offense 
against)  ttM  law  or  forfatted  coUateral,  or  are 
you  DOW  under  charges  far  any  offense 
against  the  Uw?  (You  may  omit:  (l)  Traf- 
fic vlolaUona  for  which  you  paid  a  fine  of 
•80.000  or  leaa,  and  (2)  any  offense  com- 
mitted before  your  aist  birthday  which  was 
flaaUy  adjudicated  m  a  juvenUe  court  or 
under  a  youth  offender  law  ) 

While  in  the  military  aervloe.  were  you  ever 
ooDvleted  by  general  court-martial? 

These  airest-reoord  queaUoos  replace  pre- 
vious queattona  on  the  form  which  read. 

Have  you  ever  been  aireated,  taken  into 
oostody,  held  for  tnveatigatlon  or  queetton- 
teg,  or  (durged  by  any  law  enforcement  au- 
tnoeltyf  (Ton  may  omit,  (l)  Traffic  vlola- 
tlooa  for  which  you  paM  a  Una  of  $30.00  or 
laaa:  and  <a)  anything  that  happened  before 
your  ISth  Mrthday.  All  other  Incidents  muit 
be  tnoloaed.  efvwt  though  they  were  du- 
miased  or  yoa  merely  forfrtted  ooOatsral.) 
J^"»  in  tha  mlUtary  ssrvloe  wen  you  ever 
vtmttA  for  an  offense  which  reaulted  in  a 
wial  by  deok  oourt  or  by  summary,  special, 
crjeaeral  ooatt-marttalf 

VitiM^  poiBte  of  the  new  pottey  atate- 
aiant  follow: 

Ttaa  Onmmtssloa  and^the  employing  agen- 
ctea  wm  aeoapt  MpUeattona  trxtm.  pareons 
VBO  have  nooMi  of  otmiaal  oanvlettooa  asd 
Wffl  oaoeMar  foremployaeat  thoae  adjudged 
to  be  good  Hake.  — *— • 


For  all  posltlodB  in  the  Federal  service, 
each  case  must  be  Judged  on  Its  ovm  In- 
dividual merita.  This  means  that  the  Ccan- 
mlaalon  and  i^>patnUng  oadals  will  take 
Into  account  such  matters  as  the  nature  and 
aerlouanees  of  the  offense,  the  clrc\mist&ncee 
under  which  it  occurred,  how  long  ago  It 
occurred,  whether  or  not  It  was  an  Isolated 
or  repeated  Inddecit.  the  age  of  the  person 
at  the  time  It  was  committed,  sodal  condi- 
tions which  may  have  helped  contribute  to 
the  offense,  any  €Krldenoe  of  rehabilitation, 
and  the  kind  of  poelUon  for  which  the  per- 
son la  applying.  Each  applicant  must  be 
treated  as  an  individual  in  considering  all 
the  relevant  laauee  that  apply  In  hla  partic- 
ular case  In  arriving  at  an  employment  deci- 
sion. 

In  administering  the  merit  system,  the 
Commlaalon's  objeotlve  Is  to  see  that  persons 
with  records  of  criminal  convictions  who  are 
attempting  to  obtain  employment  In  the  Fed- 
eral service  receive,  on  an  Individual  basis, 
mature  and  sophlaticated  decisions  taking 
Into  consideration  the  social  and  humane 
need  for  their  rehabilitation  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  the  positions  for  which  they 
apply. 

A  few  statutes  relating  to  treason,  bribery 
of  Government  offlclals,  and  other  matters 
specifically  provide  that  persons  convicted 
may  not  hold,  or  may  be  disqualified  from 
holding,  a  Federal  office.  The  Commission's 
new  policy  does  not  apply  to  persons  con- 
victed of  such  offetssee. 


August  17,  me 


August  17  y  1966 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER^THE  BRIDGE  AND 
MARBLE  DAMS  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  may  reputable  magazines 
and  newspapers  have  misinformed  and 
misled  their  readers  about  two  proposed 
hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Colorado  River 
Is  truly  amazing  to  those  who  know  the 
fa£ts. 

Another  example  of  this  campaign  of 
falsehood  agalnat  Hualapal  Dam  at 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
Is  an  article  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Outdoor 
Life  magazine,  a  normally  reliable  and 
reputable  publicallon. 

A  forceful  and  factual  reply  to  this 
article,  pointing  out  Its  many  errors,  ap- 
pears in  editorial  <orm  in  the  August  1966 
issue  of  Arizona  Wildlife  Sportsman 
magazine,  the  ofitclal  publication  of  11 
different  conservjition  and  sportsmen 
groups  In  my  State. 

Because  it  deserves  a  far  wider  audi- 
ence than  Arizona  readers,  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  have  this  tditorlal  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An   Opxn  Laiiaa:    Th«   Bamox   amd   Ma^wtit 
Dams  OoNTSovxasT 

I  Jolt  14.  1966. 

Mr.  WnjjUM  E.  Rax. 
Wttor-<n-C?ile/.        ' 
OMtdoor  Life  Magaetne, 
New  York,  N.r. 

D«*B  Mk.  Rax:  For  many  years  I  have  been 
a  faithful  reader  of  yo\ir  magaalne.  I  felt 
that  your  staff  was  ownpetent  to  do  the  nec- 
essary research  to  pnvent  the  pubUcatton  of 
Inacurrate  material. 

Now.  In  one  article,  you  have  completely 
dmtooyed  that  Imagb  by  the  pubUcaUon  of 
ttie  story,  "Tjaat  Dais  of  the  Oolorado?"  by 
Oaylord  Staveley  an4  Ben  Ames. 

Tour  arUde  admlu  that  It  Is  conserva- 
tionists outside  of  tke  sUte  of  Ariaona  who 


are  fighting  to  deny  the  general  ptiblle  i 

to  the  lower  canyon.    In  this  you  an  qmZ 
right.  ^^ 

Kvery  major  outdoorsman's  group  in  j^ 
Bona  has  endorsed  the  construction  of  both 
Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  dams  Quite  ecu 
trary  to  your  ImpUcatlon,  Barry  Ooklvstw 
has  repeatedly  and  pubUdy  endoraeci  Vim 
construction  of  tbeee  dams.  Every  Pn 
Ranger  to  whom  I  have  taUced  Is  fully  awe 
of  the  need  for  additional  facilities  In  tb« 
entire  area  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  not  cu 
has  even  hinted  in  private  that  they  are  vir 
thing  but  In  favor  of  the  dams. 

Our  magazine,  published  contlnuouah  ftt 
almost  forty  years,  dedicated  to  wildlife  u 
our  very  name  Implies,  and  completely  de. 
pendent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  sportsman 
endorses  the  construction  of  the  dams. 

We  believe  that  the  true  meaning  of  con- 
servation Is  the  preservation  of  our  natunj 
resources  In  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
available  for  all  to  enjoy,  rather  than  re- 
stricted  to  thoee  few  having  the  time  and 
money  to  make  a  river  run  only. 

We  recognized  the  need  now,  and  in  the 
future  for  ever  expanding  outdoor  recret- 
Uonal  facUlUes  for  our  own  exploding  popu- 
latlon:  the  nine  million  people  so  cIomIt 
crowded  In  southern  California  and  for  vln- 
tors  from  the  entire  country. 

We  want  these  two  new  lakes  because  we 
feel  that  they  will  benefit  millions  as  tber 
should,  rather  than  the  group  whose  only 
claim  Is  that  they  want  to  keep  this  beauti- 
ful area  Inaccessible  to  most  citizens. 

Yea,  we  want  these  two  new  recreatton 
lakes  In  Arizona.  The  water  and  the  dam 
sites  are  there,  and  every  one  who  has  a  legal 
or  even  a  moral  right  wants  these  laket. 
Unfortimately,  dams  are  expensive  and  they 
can  only  be  Justified  In  the  eyes  of  the  pubUe 
and  congress  If  they  will  pay  for  themselm 
with  the  generaUon  of  badly  needed  elec- 
tricity. 

L«t's  look  a  little  deeper  Into  this  subject 
as  It  has  been  treated  In  your  article.  You 
were  discussing  the  Colorado  River  from  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  Lake  Mead.  Why  did 
you  eay  In  the  second  sentence  that  thli  It 
not  a  trout  or  baas  stream?  Every  fisherman 
in  the  state  knows  that  the  stretch  abore 
Lee's  Perry  below  Glen  Canyon  Dam  U  one 
of  the  finest  trout  waters  In  Arlxonal  The 
prior  construction  of  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River  has  turned  portions  of  It  Into  clear. 
blue  lakes  and  stretches  of  fine  fishing  water 
fLakes  Powell,  Meed,  Mohave,  and  Havasu). 
Would  It  not  have  been  more  honest  to  haw 
aald,  "This  was  not  much  of  a  trout  stream 
before  the  dams  were  built  upstream  which 
have  converted  the  muddy,  red  water  (from 
which  the  river  got  ifs  name)  into  the  blue, 
white  water  you  illustrated  In  yotir  photo- 
graphs"? 

Rather  than  to  have  suggested  that  the  nev 
«lams  will  flood  out  the  range  of  game,  p«r- 
hape  you  should  have  taken  a  look  at  your 
own  Illustrations.  What  game  range  do  yoo 
see?  Actually  game  deecends  Into  this  water- 
scoured  stream  bed  only  to  get  a  drink 
When  the  lakes  are  In,  the  water  will  be  raised 
to  levels  generally  more  accessible  to  the 
game  and  sub-lrrtgaUon  on  some  of  the 
benches  may  very  well  provide  far  more 
forage  than  ever  before. 

In  the  article  you  say  the  lake  bebind 
Bridge  Canyon  wotUd  reach  up  stream  90  to 
»ft  miles  all  of  the  way  through  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Moniiment  and  for  IS  mllei 
Into  Grand  Canyon  KaUonal  Park.  Take  » 
good  look  at  your  own  map.  Almost  half  of 
the  9S  mllee  Is  below  the  monument,  sotne 
would  border  the  monument,  a  short  stretch 
would  go  through  a  very  Isolated  Btret<A  of 
the  monument,  and  only  18  miles  would 
border  the  park.  ActuaUy  your  statemsat 
to  no  more  true  than  were  to  say  that  the 
Colorado  River  runs  aU  ctf  the  way  throa|k 


Osiucmla  when  the  fact  Is  it  only  borders  on 
psrt  of  Calif  omUt 

We  do  agree  with  you  that  some  western 
dsas  have  been  detrimental  to  wildlife  and 
qiortamen.  However  these  have  been  those 
in  the  Padflc  Northwest  which  stopped  the 
■pawning  runs  of  steelhead,  salmon  and  cer- 
tain other  anadromous  flah.  There  are  no 
gocfa  spawning  runs  in  the  Colorado,  nor 
have  they  ever  been  known  to  exist.  Dams 
In  Arizona  are  held  In  high  esteem  by  sports- 
aen  and  without  them  Arizona  would  have 
flrtually  no  lake  fishing.  The  shortage  of 
water  In  our  state  has  led  us  to  become  very 
■|)preclatlve  of  good  conservation  programs 
that  control  and  conserve  water. 

Arlzonans  know  the  true  conditions  here 
and  we  can  oalj  hope  that  outdoor  pub- 
lishers throughout  the  nation  will  soon  see 
through  the  petty  tactlct  of  the  Sierra  club 
and  the  others  who  oppose  this  development 
and  start  telling  the  readers  the  truth.  There 
u  no  danger  whatsoever  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. 

When  the  dams  are  buUt  and  available  to 
visit  and  the  lakes  are  ready  to  be  utUleed,  I 
am  sure  those  1.700.000  visitors  to  the  park 
area  will  have  their  ranks  doubled  and  re- 
doubled. When  the  dams  are  built,  millions 
of  Americans  will  tiave  the  opportumty  to 
see  that  pert  of  tbdr  heritage  which  now 
is  available  to  only  a  few. 

We  are  sad  to  have  loet  you  old  friend, 
and  we  can't  help  but  wonder  why  you  have 
Joined  with  Readers  Digest  to  do  this  great 
dUservlce  not  only  to  the  southwest  but  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely, 

Rod  Bxinwa. 

Fieia  Editor. 


touching.  And  Aaron  wove  the  epiaode 
into  a  warm  and  moving  story.  Aaron 
Beneseh  was  a  colleague  and  a  friend. 
We  win  miss  him. 


DEATH  OP  MR.  AARON  BENESCH— 
NEWSPAPERMAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  lost  a  good  friend.  Mr.  Aaron 
Beneseh,  who  covered  the  Senate  for  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers  for  many  years 
passed  away  yesterday. 

Aaron  Beneseh  spent  53  years  in  the 
newspaper  business,  starting  as  a  $3-a- 
week  copy  boy  with  the  old  St.  Louis 
Star.  He  rose  to  become  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and 
the  St.  Louis  Times.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington during  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  Truman  and  covered  the 
poUtlcs  and  the  personalities  of  the  Cap- 
ital until  his  retirement,  December  31, 
1966. 

Aaron  Beneseh  was  a  fine  newspaper- 
nian.  His  long  »llst  of  honors  and 
achievements  attest  to  that.  Of  hla  pro- 
fteslonal  qualities,  the  one  I  remember 
best  was  his  relentless  quest  for  ac- 
curacy. He  never  left  an  interview  with- 
out being  absolutely  certain  that  his 
facts  were  exactly  right.  In  my  long 
jwsoclatlon  with  Aaron.  I  never  remem- 
ber a  story  which  was  not  completely 
correct.  ^^ 

But  the  thing  I  remember  most  about 
Aaron  Beneseh  was  his  warmth  and 
ondness.  He  refused  to  speak  Ul  of  any 
man  and  he  hated  to  have  to  write  a 
wory  which  was  less  than  kind.  Of  all 
the  rtories  he  wrote  concerning  me.  1 
f«  ,«^  °"®  ^*  enjoyed  most  was  done 
»  18«3,  when  I  was  deciding  wlMtber  to 
««  redecUoQ  to  the  Senate.  I  oon- 
wicted  a  saoret.  written  ballot  amonK  my 
w»Uy.  Some  of  the  rqdlea  from  the 
^*>Baxta   were    hilarious.     Sdme 


NATIONAL  ATTENTION  FOR  ALASKA 
NATIVES 

Mr.  BARTLFTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  recently  published  a 
series  of  four  articles  about  Alaska 
natives.  The  articles  were  welcome,  for 
they  will  help  focus  kmg  overdue  na- 
tlorial  attention  on  the  problems  of  these 
peofde. 

As  is  true  with  many  minority  groups, 
many  of  these  problems  are  not  of  the 
natives  own  making.  The  white  man  has 
implanted  his  culture  on  the  land  with 
Insufflclent  thought  and  assistance  given 
to  helping  the  natives  make  necessary 
adjustments. 

Fbr  example,  one  of  the  more  Infamous 
impcM-ts  brought  by  the  white  man  to  our 
native  people  was  tuberculosis.  TTie  dis- 
ease ran  rampant  through  the  native 
population,  to  whom  it  had  been  un- 
known. 

Government  programs  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  rate  of  TB,  but  the  threat  re- 
mains. As  Hwner  Bigart,  the  author  of 
the  New  Yoi*  Times  series.  correcUy 
points  out,  tuberculosis  will  remain  a 
threat  until  the  whole  standard  of  living 
is  raised. 

Mr.  Bigart  resx>rt8  on  other  problems 
as  well.  He  also  devotes  considerable 
space  to  reporting  the  growing  aware- 
ness among  the  natives  that  political 
action  can  be  a  useful  tool  in  securing 
the  rights  and  assistance  they  should 
have. 

Finally,  Mr.  Bigart  describes  the 
changes  In  the  Indian  village  of  Tyonek 
sinoe  the  Moquawkie  Indians  won  a  long 
legal  fight  for  mineral  rights  on  their 
land.  The  tribe  has  made  wise  use  of 
the  money  gained  from  victory,  indicat- 
ing that  lack  of  opportunity  is  the  main 
stumbling  block  preventing  our  natives 
from  participating  in  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  erf  our  affluent  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  series  by  Mr.  Bigart 
was  excellent.  While  it  deals  with  the 
problems  of  a  relatively  small  group  of 
people,  it  points  out  a  serious  falling  in 
our  society.  Any  such  failing  is  of  c(hi- 
eem  to  all  of  us,  for  no  man  is  an  island. 
For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 
IProtn  the  New  Tork  Times.  July  31,  IBSS] 

AiABKA  Eskimo  :  Thx  Pooskst  AMESiCAif 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 
BWrHH,,  AiuSKA. — The  worst  alums  In  the 
United  States  are  not  In  the  raclaUy  tvu'- 
bulebt  quarters  of  New  Tork,  Cleveland.  Chl- 
oago  or  Los  Angeles.  By  all  available  indices 
of  poverty,  they  are  sparsely  strewn,  like 
garbage  on  an  ice  floe,  along  the  nation's 
desolate  sea  frontier  with  the  Soviet  tJnlon. 
Kxo^t  for  Noma,  Kotaebue  and  Batrow,  tbs 
60  or  mot*  bklmo  settlsments  on  tlie  Bsctng 
and  Arctic  ooasU  of  Alaska  are  rarely  seen 
by  touitata.  The  squalor  at  the  region  turn 
had  UtU*  or  no  ttopact  on  the  aattanal  oon- 


Eskimos,  if  thought  of  at  all.  were  oon- 
atdered  to  be  so  friendly  so  Indamltably 
cheerful  and  so  ammiable  that  nobody  in 
Juneau  or  Washington,  sacoapt  a  few  oOolals 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTatrs;  aver  worrlea 
much  about  them. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  state  and  natlocMl 
govemmenu  are  becoming  sharply  awan  of 
political  agiutlon  among  the  60,000  *«"»>««• 
"nattvee."  The  term  natives  embraoea  about 
37.000  Eskimos,  17,000  Tw«it^«M  in  the  Intarlor 
and  southeastern  Alaska  and  6,000  Aleuts 
(pronounced  Al-ee-oots),  a  people  of  mixed 
Eskimo  and  Russian  blood  llvtng  on  the  Aleu- 
tian lalands  and  the  Kenal  and  Alaskan  pe- 
ninsulas. 

The  last  la  weeks  have  seen  the  forma- 
tion by  Esklmns  of  political  action  groups. 
Theee  groups  wUl  pna  ^Y\nv^  clatma  to  vast 
sections  of  Alaska.  Some  leaders  have  even 
suggested  the  ereaUon  of  a  Native  Party. 
But  for  the  moment  they  will  work  within 
the  exUUng  parties.  Most  «!»w»w"t  are 
Democrats. 

Because  natives  comprise  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  state  population,  the  "bush 
vote"  la  Important. 

Eskimo  leaders  feel  they  can  muster  enough 
strength  to  defeat  Alaska's  lone  House  mem- 
ber, Repreeentatlve  Ralfr  J.  Rivxas,  In  his 
bid  for  renomlnatlon  In  the  Democratic  pri- 
maries m  August.  They  consider  Mr.  Rrvxsa 
unsympathetic  to  their  land  claims,  claims 
that  have  t>een  I&beled  "fantastic"  by  Sen- 
ator Benkbt  OBTTENiirG,  Democratic  of  Alaska. 

Various  greedy  motlvee  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Eaklmo  communities  for  demanding 
all  of  Northwest  Alaska  and  all  the  Aretie 
Slope  north  of  the  Brooks  Range,  Including 
areas  believed  fabulously  rich  In  oU  and  coi>- 
per. 

But  native  leaders  retort  that  they  are 
simply  demanding  their  rights  under  the 
United  Statee-Russlan  treaty  under  which 
Alaska  was  acquired  in  1867.  The  treaty 
says,  "Natives  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
poasesslon  of  the  land  they  occupy." 

And  the  new  breed  of  «»>iw»rt  leadership, 
educated  to  middle-class  values  and  wanting 
economic  security,  has  evolved  a  rather  sub- 
tle line  of  argument  for  native  Utle  to  the 
land.  Theee  young  leaders  promise  not  to 
stand  m  the  way  of  "orderly"  Indiutrlal  de- 
velopment and  mineral  exploitation.  They 
say  they  only  want  to  prevent  the  npe  of  the 
land  and  the  pollution   of  the  streams. 

At  a  bearing  on  July  8  before  President 
Johnson's  PubUc  LAnd  Law  Review  oommls- 
alon  In  Fairbanks,  Hugh  NichoUs.  one  of  the 
most  articulate  of  the  new  bread,  said  that 
"the  past  performance  of  the  white  man 
speaks  only  too  plainly  of  bU  inability  or 
Indifference  in  prevenUng  stream  pcMlutloii 
and  depletion  of  the  Ood-glven  natural 
sources  of  food." 

TBS  DKasLT  nur 

He  concluded : 

"With  the  nation's  highest  birth  rata,  wa 
[Eekimaa)  must  be  aasiuvd  at  a  «v<ntitt^^>iig 
adeqtiate  food  supply.  Only  by  full  eentrol 
of  our  lands,  our  cstflbou  herds,  our  stx  earns 
and  other  natural  reaources  can  we  escape 
the  idtlmate  deadly  trH>  at  the  wrttkra 
state." 

Mr.  NichoUs  to  a  Ught-sfclnned  Ikkimo.  a 
carpenter,  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and 
executive  director  at  the  recently  formed 
Arette  Slope  Native  AaeooUtlon  at  Bairow,  a 
potlttoal  aetian  group. 

Pausliig  from  work  July  14  on  what  will 
be  the  dining  room  of  the  new  Sl-miUlon 
high  s^ioOI  being  buUt  by  the  Bxu^au  of 
Xndlaa  Affairs  at  Barrow,  Mr.  MlchoUs  said 
the  new  poUtteal  aoOon  group  was  baekad 
by  'W  par  eaat  of  ths  natlv*  paopla"  and 
fhax  aU  the  smaUsr  vmagaa  of  tha  Arctic 
Slope — Bartar  Island,  Walnwilgbt,  Point  Lay, 
Point  Hope,  Anafetttvlk  Paas  and  Wood's 
up." 
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OEJN^IftESSIONAlJ  KBCOBXi  -^SKtiAfB 


hlgtt'^cmwrtA  rtOm  utA  UlMcoftle  sisbto  wMt 
•  h«lt-mtt«  ainiy  on  •  Kn*  MoC  •bora  ^|w 
aMk  aoumlnc  •  rlbtMa  oT  ««t«>:  1k«t  fawl 
opened  between  the  thore  mmI  CIm  AroMc 
ICMtp.  At  IflOf  taxtenridf  a  ea*!  vould  «ur> 
faoe  MUl  tliare  would  be  «  bcie<  conunottaB 
oCsboottic. 

Neer  the  edc*  of  the  receding  loeeep  wm 
e  eurloui  tunj  at  06-caUcm  drunw.  Tbey 
rontelT>ed  meat  at  Berrow^  winter  eewace; 
the  natttoc  leeei4>.  it  waa  hoped,  would 
duBp^  tb»  boekata  aomewhere  nearer  the 
P<de. 

Mr.  mchoUa  said  the  average  native  family 
Inoome  In  boomtng  Barrow  waa  between 
M,000  and  W.OOO.  But  Barrow  wma  by  far 
the  rlrbil  MleWfne  etHnmunlty,  be  Mld«  and 
at  AnaktUTtk  Paea,  in  the  Brocdu  Bange,  the 
eaeh  income  for  a  family  might  be  aa  low  aa 
•MOayaar. 

THZ   FOOaXBT   AlCBtlCANS 

Mr.  Nlcholla  hlmaelf  came  not  from  the 
Axette  Slope  but  from  the  moet  chronloally 
depreeaed  region,  the  Yukon-Kuakolcwlm 
delta  country,  of  which  Bethel  la  the  com- 
DUrclal  hub. 

The  pooreat  American  dtlzena  afe  aome 
12,000  dklmoa  and  Athabaacan  Indiana  liv- 
ing near  the  moutha  and  lower  reachea  of 
Alaaka'a  two- great  rlvera,  the  Tukan  and  the 
Kuakokwlm. 

XhU  U  known  aa  title  Bethel  dlatrict.  a  vaat. 
trealeaa  tuikdra  etched  by  nameleaa  lakee. 
l^oucha  and  meandering  atreama.  Here  the 
wlntera  are  deaperately  harah.  The  aubaero 
teoiperaturee  oan  become  almoet  unbearable 
.when  wlnda  laah  the  Oata  with  anow  and  tiny 
loe  parttdae  from  the  Bering  Sea. 

On  thia  July  day,  the  anow  had  vanlabed 
from  the  tundra,  and  in  Bethel  backyatda 
the  wlUow  and  alder  thlcketa  were  freably 
green.  By  Alaaka  ataadarda  Bethti  la  a 
"dty,"  with  a  permanent  population  at 
1,600,  predominantly  tkkixnoa, 

Ronta  aaa  vMravaD 

Betbel'i  atreeta  are  onpaved  and  muddy, 
and  there  are  no  aldewalka.  In  the  whole 
TUton-Kuakokwlm  delta  country  there  are 
fewer  than  SO  mllee  of  road,  of  which  13  are 
laaide  the  olty. 

Front  8^«et.  boaatlng  a  half-doaen  atona. 
a  bank,  and  a  two-atory  hotel  called  Leen'a 
Uidga,  etarta  near  a  forgotten  oemetary  aad 
audi  in  "Loteetown."  the  name  given  by 
Bethel  whltea  to  the  moet  wretched  aattve 
quartaf .  The  oemietery  la  gradually  aUdlxig 
IBM  tfee  Kuakokwlm  River.  Every  time  the 
foe  fateafta  up,  one  or  more  rotting  coflfna 
■Jod  thdr  contenta  are  carried  off  la  the 
flood. 

WaiX-TO-WAtX  PSOPLS  ' 

Louaetown,  Inhabited  by  Indiana  and 
bklmoe.  la  a  planleae  huddle  of  driftwood 
and  tarpwer  ahacka.  Outalde  each  ahaok  la 
a^wootfen  Mfa  raok  oa  which  aalmoo  are  Irang 
«Vt  to  dry.  The  ameU  oC  flah  ia  pemkilTe. 
aad  «bla.la  au  to  the  good  becauae  Louae- 
town. like'  moat  of  Bethel,  haa  no  aewage 
ayatom. 

avaa  foa  whltea.  houalng  in  Bethel  la 
crlttoally  ahort.  Laat  year  aeveral  puhllc- 
aehaol  taaahars  had  to  alaep  In  bedaoUa  on 
their  daaaipoaa  flowa.  Kow  the  problem  haa 
baem  wunaaad  by  a  Are  that  deatroyiad  a 
btoekat^apartmanta  In  early  July. 

But  the  native  houalng  la  "trTTt^iIng  ipe- 


tnriml  of  ittiiBo  dwaUinga  la  th«  4«lt» 
rei^.  touae^twa'a  hovela  arf  gattefWlr  boa. 
roab.alfaieka  ao  overcrowded,  damn  aatf  tu- 
jptflf tad  aa  to  guatfUitae  ti»e  hiCBkiTtnoI- 
danoe  of  faibarauloau  la  the  xn^tad  MUXm 
ud^UaAatfenartallty  xata  flra  ttmaa  tlM 

•    _     ^^^  ■  '  •>   ~-^-^^'  -. 

It  ii  not  uaoommoa  to  flitf  .nlaa 
abartag  one  room. 


"^tead  of  waIl-t^)-waU  carpeting  we  have 
wall-to-wan  people,*  a  visitor  wag  t<Jl<l. 

Dr.  Robert  Fortiilne,  of  ogunqult.  Me., 
who  directs  the  Befbel  Native  Boepltal  tof 
the  United  States  Pabllc  Health  Servioe.  waa 
faaclnated  by  this  ^taUstlc  from  a  recent 
•urvey:  the  averaga  house  had  2.7  persona 
parbad.  *^ 

"We  have  some  #f  the  most  remarkable 
diaeaae  ratea  In  the  ♦orld."  Dr.  Portulne  said. 

"Hi*  hoapltal  la  the  only  medical  facility 
In  an  area  of  85.000  aquare  miles.  The  chief 
health  problem,  he  grplained,  la  Infant  mor- 
tality; 13  of  every  1^  babies  did  not  live  to 
be  a  yaar  old.  Diarrhea,  pneumonia  and 
menlngltla  were  the.prlnclpal  killers. 

Dr.  rortulne  reported  that  tuberculoela. 
long  the  acourge  of  Alaskan  natives,  bad 
sharply  decUned  fram  the  period  194»-51. 
Then,  the  average  annual  infection  rate 
among  children  up  to  age  3  was  an  "astound- 
ing" 24.6  per  cent,  at  situation  virtually  un- 
paralled  in  medical  history. 

LOSS  or  HiaXING  COMMON 

A  Intensive  attack  on  TB  by  the  Arctic 
Health  Research  Onter  cut  the  annual 
Infection  rate  to  11,  per  cent  by  1960,  but 
Dr.  Portulne  warned  that  tuberculosis  would 
remain  a  strong  thjeat  to  life  and  health 
until  the  whole  standard  of  living  was  raised. 

Today,  a  native  who  contracts  TB  can 
expect  that  it  will  be  arrested.  But  If  he' 
returns  to  a  primitive  dwelling,  his  chances 
of  complete  recovery) are  slight.  In  the  still 
darkness  of  a  natlvi  hut.  the  tuberculosis 
organism  can  remain  suspended  for  six 
months  and  still  cause  disease,  a  Public 
Health  Service  official  in  Anchorage  said. 

One  of  every  four*  natives  of  the  Bethel 
area  stiffers  a  significant  hearing  loss,  usually 
the  result  of  an  Innei'  ear  Infection  acquired 
at  infancy.  Also  preyalent  Is  a  form  of  con- 
junctivitis that  can  ^ause  blindness  In  chil- 
dren. 

SANrrATiaN   LACKING 

A  rare  hereditary  disease  called  methemo- 
globinemia, caused  b^  a  hormone  deficiency, 
haa  produced  a  rate  of  eight  "blue  babies" 
out  of  10,000,  a  'f|intastlcally  high  Inci- 
dence." Dr.  Fortuine  Bald.  The  Infants  have 
blue  lips.  The  dlseaae  can  be  regulated  by 
drugs  but  It  Is  fatal  1^  not  detected. 

Despite  all  these  health  hazards,  the  delta 
Baklno  population  is  Expanding  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding 4  percent  a  year,  more  than  double 
the  national  rate.  "The  extraordinary  fe- 
cundity of  the  Esklnxi — the  annual  birth  rate 
of  63  per  1,000  is  on»  of  the  highest  in  the 
world — haa  saved  hint  from  extinction.  But 
Dr.  Portiilne  fears  that  the  explosive  growth 
Is  rapidly  outatripp^g  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  region^  There  is  no  program 
to  encourage  birth  control . 

Slight  improvements  In  housing  and  sani- 
tation wotild  vastly  swell  the  population 
growth.  Except  in  a  Jew  villages  where  wells 
wwe  dug  by  the  Publ|c  Health  Service,  most 
settlements  stUl  lack  a  sanitary  water  and 
sewage  system. 

*Tve  never  seen  ai^thlng  like  it,  even  In 
the  worst  slums  of  our  major  cities,"  said 
Mrs.  Marie  McGulre,  commissioner  of  the 
United  SUtes  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, when  she  toured  Alaska  last  year.  "In 
the  'lower  48*  ",  she  anded  "we  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  privies.  In  Alaska  we  feel  it  would 
be  a  great  advance  Jufct  to  have  privies." 
Moar  aax  b^-ucpu}txd 

In  Anchorage,  Dr.  l#Lrtha  Wilson,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service's  (Urector  of  outpatient 
cllnlca  foe  Alaaka,  rec^led  that  vlliagera  usu- 
aUy  listed  aa  their  t<a>  priority  need  a  safe 
water  auppy.  "Whjf"*  aome  were  asked. 
"Weil,  we  believe  thf  babies  wouldn't  die 
ao  much  if  we  had  i^ater,"  they  replied. 

Beoauae  the  area  economy  la  vtrtuaUy  non- 
eniiMat,  the  aweUlng'multltuda  of  »t^MHi<^ 
aeem  doomed  to  the  reUef  rolU  If  tbey  ra- 
maln  in  the  delta. 
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Moet  natlvea  are  self  employed  la  *^\tm 
trapping  and  hunting.  Tra^Mra  ctmpyS 
that  .slumping  fur  prices  and  aoartng  minIi? 
gear  make  trapping  prodtlei^  And  thea^ 
ulation  la  expanding  too  r^tldly  to  relvM 
a  continued  abundance  of  fish  and  gai^a. 

So  cash  Is  needed  to  supplement  thadtat 
with  store  food,  to  buy  hardware  and  cloth- 
ing  and  perhaps  some  heating  olL  (The  «ll 
cost  43  cents  a  gaUon  in  Hooper  Bay.  and  ac 
cording  to  Bob  Clark,  of  Syracuse  who 
teaches  in  the  local  school,  probably  not  on* 
family  In  ten  can  afford  it.  The  rest  must 
hunt  wood  to  sxirvlve  and  In  winter  this 
could  Involve  a  brutal  15-mile  tjlp  by  4» 
team  or  motorlaed  sled  across  the  treelcn 
tundra  to  wlUow  thickets  In  the  foothUls 

Hooper  Bay,  the  second  largest  conununltr 
In  the  delta  region,  has  a  p<^iUation  of  527 
natives  and  18  whltea.  There  ore  two 
churches  and  a  new  wooden  frame  recreatloo 
hall  ("Just  a  place  Indoors  that's  not  as  oold 
as  outdoors").  Some  years  ago  a  Romaa 
Catholic  priest  and  a  teacher  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  decided  to  give  the  na- 
tives English  names.  Now  there  U  a  Night 
family  and  a  Day  family,  some  Rivers.  Lakes 
Greens  and.  of  course.  Smiths. 

lTNtt«»LOTMrNT    HEAVT 

Unemployment  Is  heavy.  This  summer 
about  50  Hooper  Bay  Eskimos  got  Johe  In 
Bristol  Bay  canneries.  The  canneries  work 
six  weeks  during  the  salmon  run.  Counting 
overtime,  an  Eskimo  can  make  up  to  1600. 
Trapping  and  hunting  the  rest  of  the  year 
might  bring  $400  for  mink,  fox  and  sealskins. 

With  this  $1,000,  he  must  buy  sugar,  tea, 
flour,  milk  and  other  basic  staples  for  the 
year,  gasoline  at  95  cents  a  gallon  for  his 
outboard  motor  and  motorized  sled  (these 
sleds  cost  nearly  $1,000  on  the  Bering  cosst, 
but  there  are  already  30  in  Hooper  Bay;  In 
10  more  years  they  wUl  completely  replace  the 
dogs)   and  entertainment. 

Movies  cost  75  cents  In  Hooper  Bay,  $1  in 
Barrow.  Barrow,  where  Eskimos  have  money 
to  spend,  is  supporting  two  theaters.  One, 
the  Polar  Bear,  grossed  $11,000  In  35  dayi. 
Its  manager,  Jerry  Crow  reports  Eskimoi 
love  horror  films,  rellglo\is  spectaculars  and 
westerns,  hate  sophisticated  romances. 

TEW    BBEAK    OUT 

A  small  number  of  exceptional  natlvM 
break  out  of  the  bonds  of  poverty.  Jimmiz 
(Little  Pish)  Samuelson,  of  Bethel,  Is  one 
of  the  best  bush  pilots  in  Alaska.  Other 
Eskimos  have  proved  to  be  excellent  elec- 
tronics mechanics,  pltmibers  and  carpentew. 
miners  and  construction  workers.  Some  get 
Jobs  with  government  and  state  agendee. 
Eskimo  girls  have  become  clerks,  stenogr^b- 
ers,  teachers  and  nurses. 

But  most  of  the  delta  villagers  have  what 
sociologists  call  "cultural  Unmoblllty."  They 
lack  the  education  and  skills  to  escape  to 
urban  areas  and  compete  In  the  white  man* 
world. 

Caught  between  two  cultures,  unable  to 
return  to  the  old  hunting  economy  yet  un- 
able to  adjust  to  a  mechanical  aoclet^,  Eskimo 
and  Athabascans  are  showing  anger  sod 
fruatratlon.' 

It  la  against  this  background  that  the  new 
political  organizations  are  emerging. 

VIU.ACKa  UNITX  ON   OLAUC 

Typical  of  the  young  leaders  who  are  chal- 
lenging the  traditional  aut^odty  of  the  vil- 
lage elders  is  Willie  A.  Hinaley.  35,  of  Kotaa- 
bue,  a  graduate  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  largely  through  Mr.  Hlnaley's  eSorti 
that  some  13  Eskimo  vUIagea  In  ncertbweit 
Alaska  united  to  announce  claim  to  nearly 
30  million  acres  on  Kotaebue  Bound  and  the 
baaiaa  of  the  Noatak  and  KoDuk  Rivers,  la- 
etndtag  the  huge  oopptr  depoalt  at  BccslM. 
The  dmwlt  la  now  baU«  egptored  by  K«er 
necott  Copper. 
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•Tthls  la  one  of  the  last  opportunltiee  for 
toierlca  to  be  fair  In  dealing  with  aboriginal 
peoj^e's  land  claims."  Mr.  Hlnsley  said. 
"Senator  Oeuentng  is  afraid  our  clcLlms  will 
rtop  develc^jment.  I  disagree.  I  think  we 
He  doing  the  state  and  business  Intereeta  a 
fsvor  by  bringing  this  laeue  to  a  bead." 

Mr.  Hlnsley  Is  executive  director  of  the 
jforthwest  Alaska  Native  Association,  new- 
est of  the  Bsldmo  political  action  groups. 
The  president  Is  Capt.  John  Schaeffer  Jr., 
adjutant  of  the  First  Scout  Battalion,  Alaska 
Nstlooal  Guard. 

(jsptaln  Schaeffer,  at  his  office  In  the  Nome 
tnnory,  said  he  remembered  when  Nome 
movie  theaters  segregated  Eskimos  into  sec- 
tion "for  natives  only."  Now  discrimination 
was  less  obvious,  although  a  government 
ofllclal  said  there  were  still  no  natives  In  the 
Cliamber  of  Commerce,  and  only  one  In 
Rotary. 

Wi:   JtJST    WANT  A   VOICI 

"We  want  to  be  Involved  In  the  future  de- 
relopment  of  the  land."  Captain  Schaeffer 
said.  "We  don't  want  to  hold  up  progress; 
we  ]U3t  want  a  voice  In  It." 

Eskimo  political  ferment  is  being  stirred 
by  a  native  newspaper.  The  Tundra  Ttmce, 
edited  weekly  In  Fairbanks  by  Howard  Rock, 
an  Eskimo  from  Point  Hope 

■The  fi.'st  sign  of  political  awakening." 
asld  Mr.  Bock  In  his  Fairbanks  office,  "came 
in  May  when  the  Arctic  Skipe  Native  Asso- 
ciation announced  Its  endorsement  of  candi- 
dates." The  association  endorsed  Gov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Bgan  and  Senator  E.  L.  BAaTLirr  for 
re-election  but  withheld  endorsement  from 
Representative  Rivers. 

Mr.  Rock  heard  about  the  endorsement  sev- 
eral days  in  ndvance,  swore  his  staff  to  se- 
crecy, and  landed  a  scoop. 

"I  think  there's  a  real  chance  of  all  these 
groups  getting  together  In  a  loose  confedera- 
Uon."  the  editor  said.  "T>ie  Barrow  grc>up 
wanted  to  create  a  Native  Party.  I  thought  it 
WM  premature." 

INDIANS   LONG    ORCANIZID 

Indian  groups,  particularly  the  more  so- 
phisticated tribes  of  Southeast  AiasJia,  have 
long  been  organleed.  The  oldest  of  these, 
the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood,  was  founded 
•mong  the  "ninget  and  Halda  tribes  63  rears 
ago.  and  led  a  long  fight  against  discrimina- 
tions that  culminated  in  the  passage  of  a 
dvU  rights  blU  by  the  terrltorUl  legislature 
in  1945.  Leaders  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood  think  that  Eskimo  poliUcal 
effervescence  is  long  overdue. 

In  FaL'banks.  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  Dr.  WlUlam  R.  Wood,  said 
the  plight  of  the  natives  was  "desperate" 
and  that  unrest  was  Inevitable. 

"Here's  where  the  political  unrest  oomee  In : 
the  natives  expect  to  move  from  one  level 
to  another."  he  said.  "What  they  fail  to 
tinderstand  Is  that  It  will  cost  them  a  tre- 
mendous effort.  PrlmarUy  it  wiU  be  a  mental 
and  emotional  effort,  much  tougher  than 
tte  physical  effort." 

ftklmos  are  not  aggressive  or  pushy,  and 
consequently  they  are  at  sharp  disadvantage 
m  the  competitive  world. 

A  foremost  student  of  Eskimo  life.  Dr.  Max 
C.  a-ewer.  director  of  the  Arctic  Research 
i^wiratory  in  Barrow,  fears  that  the  naUve 
culture,  based  on  the  art  of  survival  is 
'anlshlng. 

"Maybe  they  weren't  the  first  to  develop 
JM  Model  T."  Dr.  Brewer  said,  "but  in  some 
•ays  their  culture   has   a   lot   to  offer." 

Iftom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  1,  1960] 

teMos  RrjxCT  RIOHTS  EtaVB  Bm— AIWWKANB 
»»»  THEja  PUWBT  Is  EOONOMTC,  Nor 
BACtAL 

( By  Homer  Bigart) 
^«K)w,   AuisKA.— The   Eskhnoe   and   In- 
^M  of  Alaska,   now   busy  forming   native 
•-ocuuons   that   they   hope   wUl    generate 


enough  pollUcal  preeeore  to  lift  them  from 
their  squalor,  ha^  rejected  overtxoree  from 
Alaskan  Negroes  tio  make  ooenmon  cause  in 
a  stnxggle  for  eqtial  rights. 

Surprisingly,  there  la  a  large  Negro  minor- 
ity In  Alaska.  Anchorage  has  the  biggest 
commtmlty,  more  than  4,000,  and  Fairbanks 
Is  next  with  more  than  1,500. 

Elsewhere  in  the  state  there  are  only  a  few 
hundred  Negroes,  living  mainly  In  Jimeau, 
Kodlak,  and  the  Kenal  Peninstila. 

Moet  Alaskan  Negroes  came  from  the  West 
Coast  In  the  late  1940's  and  early  leSO's,  lured 
by  the  building  boom  and  the  prospect  of 
earning  good  money  as  construction  work- 
ers. Beoonatructlon  after  the  earthquake 
havoc  in  the  Anchorage  area  two  years  ago 
biro\;ght  another  boom,  but  now  building  has 
tapered  off.  There  are  many  Negroes  unem- 
ployed and  some  of  them,  ruefully,  have 
offered  a  new  definition  for  the  Alaskan  soux- 
dough,  or  prospector — "sour  on  the  country 
but  not  enough  dough  to  leave  it." 

RIGHTS    ACnVirUHS    WATCHED 

Here  in  Barrow,  the  current  focus  of  Es- 
kimo political  ferment,  there  are  no  Negroes. 
at  least  no  permanent  Negro  residents.  How- 
ever, educated  natlvea  in  this  northernmost 
oooimumty  have  followed  with  sharp  Interest 
the  civil  rights  agitation  In  the  "lower  48." 

Although  Barrow  Eskimos  say  they  have  no 
intention  of  resorting  to  marches,  sit-ins  and 
other  dramatic  manifestations  of  protest, 
which,  after  all,  would  be  pointless  In  a  com- 
munity where  discrlmlijatlon  in  public  fa- 
cilities vanished  20  years  ago — they  are  con- 
vinced that  economic  security  for  their 
people  oan  only  be  attained  by  the  creation 
of  a  politlcaJ  power  bloc. 

There  was  even  talk  last  winter  of  forming 
a  native  political  party  that  would  unite 
Alaska's  27.0(X)  Eskimos  who  live  on  the  Arc- 
tic slope  and  the  Bering  coast,  ihe  17,000 
Indians  of  the  interior  and  southeastern 
Alaska,  and  the  6.000  Aleuts,  a  people  of 
mixed  Eskimo  and  Russian  blood,  who  live  on 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Keiaal  and 
Alaskan  Peninsulas. 

ThLs  plan  was  shelved  when  the  native 
leaders  came  to  realise  they  could  exercise 
more  leverage  if  they  remalxied  a  powerful 
minority  within  the  Democratic  party. 

VAST   TBACTS  SOUGHT 

Although  eager  to  bring  about  a  confedera- 
tion of  Eskimo  and  Indian  groups  the  leaders 
reject  an  alliance  with  Negroes  t>ecause  "our 
problems  are  different." 

Their  moet  pressing  concern,  they  explain, 
is  obtaining  title  to  vast  tracts  of  Arctic  and 
Subarctic  land  claimed  "by  reason  of  occu- 
pancy from  time  immemorial"  and  guaran- 
teed them,  they  contend  by  the  Treatv  In 
1867. 

"Some"  discrunlmaaon  is  encountered  In 
housing  and  employment  when  natives  go  to 
the  cities,  but  leaders  are  afraid  that  the 
land  Issue  would  be  submerged  if  Eskimos 
were  to  involve  themselves  with  Negroes  In 
the  civil  rights  movements. 

"The    Negro    wants    complete    integration. 

we   Eskimos   tend   to  segregate  ourselves   by 

choice,"  said  Hugh  Nlcholls,  a  carpenter  who 

Is    executive    director    of    the    Arctic    Slope 

Native  Association. 

EXPLOITATION    IS   CITED 

"Let  m«  be  blunt."  Said  Sam  Taaiak,  presi- 
dent of  the  aaeoclatlon.  "I've  seen  exploita- 
tion of  Alaska  All  the  money  they  dug  out 
of  the  land  went  out  of  the  state  and  didn't 
help  us  B  dam  bit.  We  want  to  preserve 
this  land  for  our  children.  I  tell  you  this  is  a 
liarah  country.  We  run  out  of  game  animals 
and  we;wau  hit  the  reUef  rolls  pretty  hard." 

"I  dotiH  dislike  white  people."  Willie  A 
Herisley,  a  leader  o4  the  newly  fcnaed  North- 
west  Alaaka  Native  Association,  told  a  visitor 
in  Kotzebue.  But  w*  have  been  exploited — 
maybe  unconsciously — -but  It  has  happened" 


"Our  people  are  more  aware  of  native  rl^kta 
than  ever  before."  said  rt^te  Senator  Ebau 
Hopaon,  a  Barrow  Eskimo.  "We  are  after 
fiush  toilets  and  running  water.  Ootnpared 
to  what  tfle  Government  la  putting  Into 
Vietnam,  It  lan't  much." 

Of  300  native  houaee  la  Barrow,  five  have 
running  water,  Mr  Hopeon  aald.  Barrow  U 
the  most  prosperous  Eskimo  seinJement  in 
Alaska. 

In  Fairbanks,  Howard  Rock,  an  Eskimo  who 
is  the  editor  of  The  Ttindra  Times,  which 
says  It  has  a  native  circulation  of  2,600.  said 
he  saw  "no  direct  relation  between  Negro 
and  Indian  problems." 

"To  natives,  dlscrlmlnatlan  la  not  really 
a  big  problem,"  Mr  Rock  declared  We  are 
more  concerned  vrtth  edueatlon,  sanitation 
and  political  action.  Personally,  I  have  a 
lot  of  sympathy  for  these  Negro  people,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  help  them." 

An  Athabascan  Indian  leader,  Ralph  W. 
Perdue,  who  is  a  Jeweler  in  Fairbanks,  said 
that  "Negroes  want  to  Join  forces  with  us. 
but  we  don't  want  to  Inherit  their  problems," 

"I  have  a  lot  of  colored  friends  and  I  re- 
spect them"  he  continued,  "but  the  general 
feeling  of  those  who  have  worked  with  col- 
ored people  Is  this;  They  have  a  tendency  to 
be  laey,  and  If  you  force  them  to  work  harder 
they  yell  'discrimination.'  " 

[From  the  New   York  Times,   Aug.   7,   1966) 
UNrrKD  Statxs  Helps  Eskimos  To  BCigxatz 

SotTTH — Indian  Bitkkau  Attemftb  To  Ra- 

LOCATX  260  A  Teab 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Seattle. — Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska, 
faced  with  extinction  only  a  few  decades  ago. 
are  now  multiplying  so  fast  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Is  quietly  trying  to  relocate 
some  of  the  more  tractable  of  them  In  some 
of  the  "lower  48"  statee. 

Here  in  Seattle,  the  bureau  operates  an 
orientation  center  where  Eskimos  and  Atha- 
bascans from  Isolated  settlements  are  taught 
the  mysteries  of  plumbing  and  electric  stovea, 
how  to  find  their  way  around  a  city,  and 
how  to  shop  in  a  supermarket. 

Some  are  so  shy  that,  when,  lost,  they  wan- 
der all  night  around  Seattle,  trying  to  find 
the  motel  where  they  are  quartered  near  the 
University  of  Washington  campus.  They  are 
too  timid  to  ask  directions  cA  a  stranger, 

Tuberculosis — the  scourge  of  Alaaka — and 
other  diseases  promoted  by  squalid  Uvlng 
conditions  kept  the  native  population  declin- 
ing until  the  early  I950's  when  the  Federal 
Government  started  a  crash  program  against 
TB. 

TBXNn  IS  aKVCBSXS 

Since  then,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  have  done  such 
a  commendable  Job  Improving  the  life  of  the 
native  that  the  trend  la  reveraed.  Now  the 
ptopuiation  expansion  threateaa  to  outatclp 
the  natural  food  resources  of  ttu  region. 

Bach  year  the  bureau  attempts  to  relocate 
from  250  to  260  Alaakan  natlvea  in  the  Far 
West,  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  (New 
York  and  the  East  Coaat  are  considered  too 
remote  by  Eskimos  i.  Generally,  the  adults 
have  acquired  some  vocational  sklila  and  a 
command  of  English.  Many,  however,  had 
so  little  contact  with  the  white  man's  dvlU- 
zatlon  that  they  are  first  assigned  to  the  ori- 
entation center  for  a  period  at  at  least  two 
weeks. 

There  Is  no  open  recruiting  of  migrants,  for 
the  bureau  has  already  come  under  attack 
from  village  leaden  who  complain  that  the 
beat  of  the  younger  generation  la  constantly 
being  aiphonad  off. 

riuem  ura  or  povzarr 
However,  unleas  the  educated  young  ]E>U- 
mo  or  Indian  wants  to  apend  the  rert  Of  his 
life  on  t3ie  relief  rolla,  he  muat  eacape  the 
vlilagr  and  go  to  the  cKy.  The  village  econ- 
omy k  Tlrttially  nonexistent,  and  the  young 
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BMtT*.  «(iuofttod  to  iDl<tdl*-cUaa  vtHam,  1> 
a»  Irmjtr  fit  for  Aurrmu  In  a  hunttng  And 
flabing  culture. 

TSw  UMotM  and  tmr'tlf'mi  atnln  ot  Mt- 
Justnwit  to  uitMA  iu«  U  M  tough  that  many 
■ifc-lmoa  and  Athabaaeana  ba^  to  b«  aant 
hooaa  aftar  a  waak  in  Saattla.  UauaUy,  the 
dlreotor  of  the  oantar,  Un.  Jlnunle  Owena,  a 
Tivaoloua  brunette  with  a  Tezaa  drawl,  can 
talk  tham  out  of  theae  attacka  of  homaatck- 
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"Our  main  taak  U  to  reduce  their  anxletlea. 
help  tham  get^  a  feeling  of  aalf -confidence." 
aha  explained.  "Moet  of  tham  have  never 
aeen  a  btia.  They  are  fxlchtened  by  the 
traOc.  Thalr  moat  oommon  fear  la  getting 
lost.  Uanmarta  landmarka  dtm't  aeam  to  im- 
prMi  them  and  they  do  get  loat.  We've  had 
tham  walk  aU  sight  long." 

aSMT  TO  ONB  OF  7  CnXM 

A  total  Of  301  single  men,  90  single  women 
and  83  famiUee  have  paaaed  tbrongb  the 
center  ainoe  tt  waa  opened  m  July,  19«S.  The 
•Twaga  atay  U  three  weeks,  but  lira.  Owwu 
kMpa  some  at  them  up  to  two  months  If  they 
sum  to  have  trouble  adjusting. 

Thay  are  then  sant  to  one  ot  seven  cltlee — 
I<oe  Angelee,  Oakland  or  Stin  Joae  In  Cali- 
fornia, or  Denver,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
nallas  where  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
maintains  field  employment  aselstnnee  offl- 
eers.  Mrs.  Owens  eatlmataa  that  one  of  every 
four  migrants  cannot  adapt  during  the  first 
omdat  fsar  of  adjustment  and  fleee  back  to 
the  village. 

Mrs.  Owens  showed  eome  letters  from 
homesick  Kskimos,. 

"Fm  a  fiahaiman  and  I  cant  live  In  the 
dty."  one  said. 

"I  aan't  stand  it  here.  I  want  to  go  home." 
pleadad  a  young  Ssklmo  In  Oallf  omla. 

wooiiO  Horr  sst 

Mrs.  Owene  said  she  had  encountered  a 
19-year-old  Bsklmo  who  was  so  homeelck  be 
would  iMtaal 

'  ICost  or  her  preaent  elaaa  of  11  naUves  are 
AWiabaecana  from  the  Tukon  Basin.  They 
aeamed  cheerful.  Mza.  Owens  said  tbey  spent 
moat  or  the  day  at  the  motel  pool,  and  that 
tt  waa  dUBcoK  getting  them  to  go  to  bed  at 
Bight. 

laeh  saw  arrival  la  given  a  subalstenoe 
alMranoe  of  VM  a  week.  The  motti  room 
la  free  and  so  is  omergenoy  dental  care. 

"We  ^tU  them  the  335  muat  cover  all 
grooerlea,  bos  farea.  hahreuta,"  Un.  Owens 


Tbm  Wxltana  are  taught  how  to  use  a  tele- 
phoBa,  Busk  a  toUet,  snap  on  a  talerlaton  set 
and  pull  a  Venetian  blind. 

Soon  they  are  tikmu  to  a  supermarket  and 
wstohed  aaoruhy  while  they  select  groearles 
tar  the  day.  Thla  la  a  traumatic  experlenee 
for  many,  Mrs.  Owens  azplalnad.  ^tpausff 
tt«y  an  oonfuaed  by  the  great  variety  of 
iteda  dlsptoyed.  After  obaervlng  how  ttiey 
^Msid  their  allawanee.  Mia.  Owens  glvee  them 
tlpe  on  budgatlag. 

Aa  part  ot  the  orientation.  Un.  Owens  tries 
to  oracu  sltuatlona  and  aspartenoea  that  the 
«Mvaa  are  Ilkaly  to  aDoonntar  wherever 
«*7  Mttts.  She  ahowB  tham  how  to  lue 
pnMlo  traasportatton,  how  to  read  mane 
•ad  how  to  eroas  atraeta. 

[Vkon  the  Kaw  York  Ttmea.  Aug.  8, 1066] 

OvAsaa   Wbalxb   of   Mxwz.t 
^uuMa  On. 

(By  Homer  Blgatt) 
.  ALAaK*.— Tha  newly  tleh  Mo- 
iBdiaiia,  bfaat  by  mvaatBMmt  teok- 
vaaea  salasnan.  book  agtata.  pad- 
olara  and  wmndanoe  man.  Tists  sliiaad  tftafr 
•Uttrtp  to  aU  bat  lavltod  giiials 
._Jlp»tiM(aitm  aSeetlvaly  laoiataa  than.    The 

ZrSS.^.y'  •*  **•  »«»f««4  »to*  shore 
or  Oq^  iBlat.  MB  ba  reaohad  eo&vanlantly 
6Biy  njr  ohartared  plana  from  Anchorage. 


and  planes  cannot  |and  without  advance  ap- 
proval from  tribal  Jeaders. 

Blch  Tnrilans  are  a  r&rlty  In  Alaaka,  where 
the  average  native— Eskimo,  Indian  or 
Aleut — lives  In  deep  poverty,  with  the  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  45  per  cent,  a  median 
family  income  of  Ml  .600,  an  average  school- 
ing of  five  years  anc  an  average  age  at  death 
of  43.  Nine  out  of  10  natives  live  In  houses 
unfit  for  babltatioQ. 

By  Indian  sundards,  the  Moquawkle — In 
their  pine  frame  ttousea  with  cedar  siding 
and  picture  wlnddws,  bathrooms,  TV  sets 
and  deep  freezes — aie  remarkably  proeperoTis. 
They  had  first  peistiaded  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  set  asldf  for  them  a  a4,000-acre 
reeervation  that  saemed  at  the  time  to  be 
moatly  swampland  of  Uttle  foreseeable  value. 
Later,  when  it  apieared  they  were  settled 
on  oil,  they  engaged  a  young  Anchorage  law- 
yer, Stanley  J.  McCtitcheon.  to  fight  for  their 
right   to   the   mineral   wealth. 

Nrw-r^ujna  vvxai.th 

The  long  legal  flAt  ended  In  victory.  The 
Moquawkle,  a  tiny  Branch  of  the  Athabascan 
family  of  trlbee  tiat  settled  the  heart  of 
Alaska,  have  gained  about  S13.5-mllllon  from 
oil  lease  sales,  and  tchen  the  wells  start  pro- 
ducing the  royal tlejj  will  be  16  per  cent. 

There  are  only  300  persons  on  the  tribal 
rolls.  Two  years  of  affluence  have  had  a  re- 
markable effect  on  them.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  decline  In  ^cohollsm  and  a  dramatic 
upgrading  of  geneited   health. 

The  old  village  hsB  been  an  unsightly  clut- 
ter of  driftwood  and  tarpaper  shacks,  often 
with  a  doeen  Indlins  sleeping  In  turns  In 
one  room. 

Now  the  55  resld^t  families  live  In  homes 
costing  » 16.000  (for  one  bedroom),  J24,000  (3 
bedrooms)  or  »2|.000  (four  bedrooms). 
About  100  Indians  living  off  the  reservation 
have  received  a  per  eaplta  allotment  of  $6,000 
each. 

The  Indians  had  ruled  out  a  minority  pro- 
poeal  for  a  per  capita  split  of  the  windfall. 
Their  leaders  knew  that  such  a  distribution 
had  never  worked  elsewhere — too  many  In- 
dians were  cheated  or  spent  their  money  on 
luxttries. 

aOCIOLOOST  ASM  THIBX 

The  Moquawkle  hired  a  sociologist,  Prancls 
M.  Stevens  of  St.  Paul,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  who  Is  a  specialist 
in  community  devflopment.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  tribal  co»ncll  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  MoPutcheon,  toured  Indian 
reeervatlons  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  that 
had  received  oonsl4erable  money  and  had 
programs  for  tribal  development. 

They  were  dismayed.  Mr.  Stevens  said,  to 
find  none  of  the  programs  working  well.  The 
delegation  retvimed  here  convinced  he  con- 
tinued, that  the  Moquawkle  "must  abso- 
lutely handle  the  money  themselves  and 
not  let  the  Bureau  [of  Indian  Affairs!  run 
up  overhead." 

A  family  plan  advisory  committee  was 
crs»ted  to  supervl«B  the  spending  of  the 
66.000  per  capiu  allocations.  Rejected  re- 
quests Included  61,«)0  for  a  color  television 
set.  for  wall-to-waB  carpeting  that  woiUd 
have  coet  63.600  (the  family  was  told  to  get 
a  lower  esUmate).  6nd  for  fancy  cars  (the 
reservation  has  only  a  few  milea  of  dirt 
roads). 

Requeets  for  Jeep^.  pick-up  trucks,  cloth- 
ing,   household    apf llancee.    fumtlure    and 
outboard  motors  w«t«  generally  approved. 
Nxw  acKoOL  aaxNo  mxm,T 

The  old  wooden  achoolhouae.  a  flretrap. 
U  being  replaced  by  m  new  grade  school  coat- 
ing more  than  taOOfiOO.  The  Paderal  grant 
ot  6716,000  was  not  |}ig  enough  for  the  »i««< 
of  sohool  the  Indiana  wanted,  ao  they  put  in 
6140.000  to  pay  for  tbelr  own  architect.  The 
new  school  will  havf  a  gymnaal\un,  a  library 
and  a  multtpiupoae  room. 


Mr.  Stevens  said  that  village  schooling  had 
been  so  Inadequate  that  an  elghttisik 
graduate  was  considered  three  years  behind 
the  average  eighth -grader  from  the  outside. 
Only  la  children  from  the  village  had  beso 
through  high  school  and  only  one  had  soiu 
to  college.  ' 

The  sudden  wealth  has  had  Its  great«*t 
Impact  on  children's  diet,  he  said.  Pamuii, 
are  now  able  to  buy  freah  vegetables,  milk 
eggs  and  Ice  cream. 

The  tribe's  Inveetment  portfolio  item 
heavily  on  Anchorage  real  estate.  It  ain 
owns  a  half  interest,  worth  about  tSOOOOO 
according  to  Mr.  Stevens,  in  Alaska  UtUltisi 
and  Spenard  UtillUes,  and  a  6120.000  major- 
ity Interest  In  Security  TlUe  and  Trust 
Company. 

The  Moquawkle  have  set  aside  $200,000 
for  education  and  scholarship  and  put  $4£0  - 
000  into  a  tribal  credit  lending  program 
They  have  asked  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  to  provide  a  full-time  priest  who  will 
be  paid  6400  a  month  and  provided  homing. 

Last  winter  the  tribal  council  In  a  buliith 
mood.  Invited  the  New  York  Stock  Exch«ng« 
to  take  refuge  here  from  Mayor  Lindsay's 
tax  program.  The  resulting  publicity  ap- 
parently  spurred  a  fresh  onslaught  of  sales- 
men and  forced  the  closing  of  the  airstrip 


ARMS  CONTROL,  DISARMAMENT, 
AND  TOURISM— BROADCAST  BY 
CHARLES  COLLINGWOOD 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
Journalists  who  practice  their  professlwi 
on  radio  and  television  are  at  some  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  their  col- 
lea«:ues  whose  work  Is  published  in  the 
press.  With  certain  exceptions,  what 
they  say  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  and 
Is  irretrievable  to  thoee  who  missed  It  In 
the  first  Instance.  On  the  other  hand. 
they  are  spared  the  indignity  of  having 
their  handiwork  used  to  wrap  flsh. 

Two  particularly  fine  Journalists  of  the 
electronic  age  are  Walter  CronUte  and 
Charles  Collingwood.  They  have  done 
much  to  Impai-t  depth  and  perception  to 
news  presentations. 

A  particularly  fine  example  of  this  was 
a  broadcast  by  Charles  Collingwood  from 
London  on  Mr.  Cronkite's  evening  news, 
August  5.  The  irony  and  inconsistencies 
of  our  attitudes  toward  war  have  seldcHn 
been  better  expressed  than  they  were  to 
Mr.  Collingwood's  broadcast,  the  infor- 
mal transcript  (rf  which  I  ask  unanimotu 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoid. 
as  follows: 

CHAKLXS  COIXINOWOOD  PaOK  LOKSON 

This  weekend  Is  the  anniversary  of  Hiro- 
shima, the  last  time  anyone  was  dellberatelj 
killed  by  a  nuclear  device.  In  the  31  yean 
since  then  though,  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  killed  by  conven- 
tional weapons.  It's  one  of  the  parsdozst 
of  our  paradoxical  time  that  while  an  end- 
less international  negotiation  is  going  on  in 
Geneva  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  nobody  wants  to  use  there  U 
no  Interest  at  all  in  limiting  the  prolifera- 
tion of  conventional  weapMU  that  are  go- 
ing off  every  day. 

The  only  proposal  for  conventional  dlaar- 
mament  la  President  Johnson's  to  keep 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  ct  insane  killsra. 
But  It's  been  official  potley  to  seU  aU  the 
guns  we  can  to  other  countries  ever  alsee 
we  discovered  thla  wm  a  profitable  way  to 
balance  our  International  aooounta.  For 
instance,  we  Insist  that  Wsat  Germany  buy 
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|g7&  million  worth  of  arms  every  year  to 
jii>~  up  for  what  we  apend  keeping  Ameri- 
giQ  troops  in  Germany  and  our  arms  sales- 
jniD  are  pestering  every  country  with  any 
liy^  change  in  its  pocket. 

U'a  appropriate  that  tbe  moat  provocative 
suggestion  for  unravelling  this  grim  paradox 
jbould  oome  from  Oemumy  which  baa  been 
burlng  so  many  arms  from  us  It  figures  it 
hta  at  least  as  many  as  It  needs.  A  Mr. 
reauz  de  la  Croix  of  the  West  Gemaan  Pi- 
Dsace  Ministry  suggests  that  instead  of  help- 
ing the  V3.  economy  by  buying  all  those 
•capons,  why  not  spend  the  same  amount 
of  money  sending  an  army  of  German  tour- 
Ifta  to  visit  the  United  States.  He's  got  It 
tU  worked  out  so  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment would  subsidize  tourists  to  Amer- 
ica at  the  rate  of  750  million  dollars  worth 
of  foreign  exchange  a  year — more  than  we 
get  from  Germany  for  arms.  Of  course.  It 
will  never  happen. 

It's  one  of  the  Ironies  of  our  times  that 
31  j-ears  alter  Hlroablma,  most  reasonable 
men  think  It's  p>referable  to  balance  our 
books  with  guided  missiles  rather  than 
guided  tours. 


NEED  FOR    HUMANE    LEGISLATION 
CONTINUES 

Mr.  McENTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  decisive  action 
on  the  Poage-Magnuson  Act,  which  will 
now  bring  an  end  to  the  cruel  and  heart- 
less practice  of  pet  stealing  for  research 
purposes  and  the  Inhimiane  treatment  of 
these  animals  by  some  of  the  dealers  who 
supply  research  laboratories. 

I  am,  however,  apprehensive  that  the 
new  Poage-Magnuson  Act  will  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  solution  sdso  for  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  laboratory  animals 
while  In  research  facilities.  Even  though 
the  coverage  of  the  Poage-Magnuson  Act 
has  been  extended  slightly  to  provide 
some  coverage  for  research  facilities,  the 
sections  dealing  with  such  laboratories 
are  extremely  limited  and  nothing  more 
than  a  very  small  first  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  cruelty,  mistreatment,  and 
abuse  of  laboratory  animals. 

The  Senate  committee  report  noted 
carefully  that  the  committee's  intention 
In  limiting  the  definition  of  research  fa- 
cilities to  those  purchasing  or  transport- 
ing dogs  or  cats  In  commerce  was  to  re- 
strict coverage  of  this  legislation  to  ma- 
jor research  facilities  and  to  exclude  the 
thousands  of  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
schools  which  use  other  animals  for  re- 
search and  tests.  Committee  members 
have  estimated  that  under  the  definition 
of  research  facUlty  coverage  will  be  lim- 
ited to  2,000  laboratories,  or  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  animal-using 
^search  laboratories  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  Poage-Magnu- 
•on  Act  restricts  its  protection  to  dogs 
•ad  cats,  with  protection  for  monkeys, 
Wines  pigs,  hamsters,  and  rabbits  only 
*hMi  tliese  animals  are  used  along  with 
dogs  and  cats.  This  provides  protection 
|or,  at  the  most.  5  million  animals.  This 
»»very  inslgiilflcant  portion  of  the  hun- 
weds  of  millions  of  animaig  that  are 
"•e^l  In  present-day  reaearch. 

The  most  disturbing  provision  of  the 
">6«e-Magniison  Act  is   that  the   few 


animals  that  are  protected  in  laborator- 
ies are  not  protected  during  research  or 
experimentation  and  the  important  de- 
termination of  when  an  animal  is  in 
actual  research  so  as  to  be  exempt  from 
regulations  under  the  law  Is  left  to  the 
research  facility.  Those  animals  that 
are  under  research  or  experimentation 
for  several  years  will  have  absolutely  no 
protection  under  this  new  law. 

I  say  these  things  not  in  criticism  of 
the  committee  responsible  for  this  act 
for  we  all  know  the  practical  necessities 
and  reedities  that  any  committee  must 
work  under  in  the  drafting  of  legislation 
Rather,  I  make  these  remarks  to  remind 
all  of  us  that  with  the  passage  of  the 
Poage-Magnuson  Act  our  responsibility 
to  laboratory  animals  has  only  begun. 
My  own  bill,  S.  2576,  is  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved in  protecting  laboratory  animals. 
It  provides  protection  for  the  animals 
throughout  their  sojourn  in  the  labora- 
tory and  insures  that  they  are  spared 
avoidable  pain,  fear,  and  suffering. 
Equally  important  is  that  this  protection 
is  provided  without  impeding  or  inter- 
fering with  legitimate  research. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize its  moral  obligation  in  this  matter 
and  go  on  to  consideration  of  compre- 
hensive laboratory  legislation.  In  the 
words  of  the  late  Rachel  Cau'son: 

No  nation  that  calls  Itself  civilized  can 
allow  the  experimental  aiUmals  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  to  be  subjected  to  neglect  and 
mistreatment  and  to  be  forced  to  undergo 
unnecessary  pain  and  ahock.  Our  national 
conscience  demands  that  standards  be  set  up 
for  proper  laboratory  conditions,  for  avoiding 
unnecssaary  experiments,  and  for  the  hu- 
mane conduct  of  experiments  actually  car- 
ried out. 

These  goals,  enunciated  by  Rachel 
Carson,  can  only  be  fulfilled  with  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  move  forward  in  this  matter. 


BREAKTHROUGHS    IN    EXPORTING 
UNTTED  STATES  QUALITY  MEATS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  on 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  since 
mid- 1964  been  studying  the  potentials 
and  problems  of  marketing  American 
livestock  products.  i>articularly  those  of 
the  t)etter  grades,  in  the  export  trade. 

Our  inquiry  was  based  on  various  esti- 
mates of  sizable  and  growing  demand  for 
high  quality  meat  products  in  Western 
Europe,  and  the  unequaled  ability  of  the 
American  livestock  and  processing  indus- 
tries to  supply  them.  Some  placed  the 
additional  potential  for  such  export  sales 
as  high  as  $250  million  a  year — existing 
exports  of  all  U.S.  livestock  products 
came  to  $470  million  in  1964  and  1965 — 
based  upon  the  growing  prosq>erlty  of 
the  380  million  people  in  Western  Europe, 
and  their  consequent  desire  for  more 
and  better  meats  In  their  diet. 

Prior  to  the  period  of  our  investigation, 
Uie  United  States  had  not  exported  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  quality  meats  for 
about  40  years.  With  nearly  one-third 
of  the  world's  produotion,  the  United 
States  stood  orUy  12th  as  a  meat  ex- 


porter.   One  farm  organization  told  the 
committee: 

(Western  Europe)  may  be  the  first  new 
market  for  our  bee<  Industry  in  years. 

When  our  first  public  hearings  were 
convened  in  February  of  1965,  we  stated 
our  objective  as  follows : 

The  committee  intends  to  make  a  system- 
atic examination  of  the  potential  for  com- 
merical  development  of  export  markets  for 
beef  products.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  need 
to  identify  and  explore  all  of  the  barriers  to 
this  trade. 

This  will,  we  feel,  allo^-  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  cultivating  these  foreign  mar- 
kets to  come  togerther  In  a  cooperative  atmos- 
phere In  which  all  groups  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  what  the  committee  hopes  vrtll 
be  a  breakthrough  In  beef  exports. 

We  were  encouraged  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American-Sag  steam- 
ship lines  announced,  at  the  hearings, 
that  ocean  fright  rates  to  the  European 
continent  would  be  reduced  on  the  av- 
erage of  25  percent  in  order  to  stimulate 
our  livestock  industries  to  enter  and  de- 
velop Western  Eurc^^ean  markets.  Then, 
in  September  of  1966,  the  airlines  fol- 
lowed with  reductions  on  air  cargo  av- 
eraging 25  to  30  percent.  Both  industries 
showed  willingness  to  readjust  some  of 
these  rates  further  in  accordance  with 
the  realities  of  trade. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ba«t- 
LCTT]  just  recently  commented  on  the 
subsequent  experimental  container  ship- 
ments of  chilled  beef  which  wait  forward 
under  these  new  rates — the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  and  Develop- 
ments in  Containerized  Tranqx>rtatlon, 
CoNCRXssiONAL  RccoRD.  July  15, 1966.  page 
15877 — such  shipments  this  spring 
opened  a  market  in  West  Germany 
through  sales  by  a  prominent  chain  of 
supermarkets.  The  Texas  Farm  Bureau. 
which  supplied  the  meat  and  made  the 
arrangements,  advised  our  committee 
that  bhe  sale  which  was  to  have  lasted 
for  about  a  week  "was  sold  out  in  1^ 
days — the  counters  emptied  every  90 
minutes — In  short,  aoc^tance  oould  not 
hav'e  been  better." 

A  recent  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
reviewed  the  technical  and  other  devel- 
opments surrounding  these  shipments. 
The  year  1966  has  seen  the  inauguration 
of  integrated  inland-ocean  container 
service,  the  perfecting  of  the  equipment 
involved,  and  the  discovery  of  chemical 
preservatives,  all  of  which  contribute  to 
the  ability  to  ship  this  perishable  com- 
modity more  rapidly  and  safely.  As  a 
result,  the  newspaper  concludes  that  a 
favorable  climate  has  been  created  for 
further  commercial  trade.  We  must 
also.  I  feel,  give  due  recognition  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  breakthrough  on 
the  sealanes  has  been  made  poaitble  by 
the  resourcefulness  of  American  busi- 
ness, and  the  teamwork  of  many  persons 
in  industry  and  in  Govemment  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

A  further  dramatic  instance  of  this 
process  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  during  its  hearings  in 
May  of  this  year.  In  tbe  field  of  air 
transport,  pioneering  companies  such  a> 
Pan  American  World  Airways  and  Trans 
World  Airlines  devel(4>ed  the  ea|>ablllty 
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to  fly  a  portion  of  steak  or  roast  beef  to 
Guzope  for  less  than  a  dime.  A»  a  conse- 
quence, the  tnamMrement  <X  BSJton  In- 
ternational C?orp.  decided  to  (^>en  a  res- 
taurant In  its  Paris  Hotel  decorated  in 
authentic  Western  style  and  demoted  to 

the  aervlns  of  hl«h  quality 

meats.  This  was  quite  an  enterprl^e^md 
financial  risk,  consldnlng  that  Pari^^has 
many  of  the  world's  outstanding  restau- 
rants, and  that  resldmts  and  visitors  are 
quite  sophisticated  pecvle  when  It  comes 
to  cuisine. 

However,  the  committee  has  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Charles  Bell,  the 
vice  president  of  Hilton  International 
which  states: 

Thanka  to  the  quality  of  the  fresh  rtbe  and 
loins  we  have  been  flying  over  weekly  to 
ParU,  the  reeiUt  has  been  an  unquallfled  «uc- 
otm.  In  fact,  It  Is  bo  successful  that  our 
hotsl  cUentB  are  complaining  they  cannot  get 
Into  the  restaurant  because  It  Is  so  flUed  with 
local  French  patrons. 

Another  accredited  observer  has  stated 
that  he  was  In  the  restaurant  one  day  at 
2  pan.,  and  there  was  not  a  single  empty 
seat  to.  be  seen.  Mr.  Bell's  letter  goes  on 
to  eonunent  that  there  may  be  other 
places  In  Europe  which  might  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  try  these  excellent 
American  meat  products,  and  the  com- 
mittee understands  there  Is  considera- 
tion currently  being  given  to  repeating 
these  experiments  before  long  In  Prancer 
across  the  Continent,  and  p«:hap«i  even 
into  the  Middle  East. 

Meanwhile,  the  twin  breakthroughs  we 
have  had  In  beef  exports— by  sea  and  by 
air-— should  dispel  the  last  vestiges  of 
doQht  among  persons  within  industry, 
government,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Attutlc  as  to  whethCT  new  and  lucrative 
export  markets  can  be  opened  up  for  the 
benefit  of  those  producing,  processing, 
trwuBJorting,  and  distributing  American 
meat  products.  Of  course  there  may  be 
temporary  setbacks  and  problems  as  we 
proceed.  However,  on  ttie  basis  of  the 
evidence  we  have  seen.  It  would  seem  ap- 
iwoprtete  that  thoughts  now  be  turned 
to  how  the  remaining  barriers  can  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated,  and  how  these  ex- 
PWtmarkets  may  be  most  fully  and  fairly 
developed. 

•ttie  Small  Business  Committee  last 
week  released  the  record  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1986  hearings  held  Jointly  with  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
ftMT  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  political 
barriers  to  this  trade.  The  record  of  our 
May  1906  bearings  will  be  available  soon. 
VMlQwlng  this,  a  report  and  recommen- 
daUons  will  be  placed  before  this  body 
•Dd  made  avaUable  to  the  Oovemmcnt 
•censlee.  the  Induatiy  associations,  and 
the  putaUe  for  consideration. 

»tr.  Praaldaat.  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Select  CXanmlttee  can  oontlnue  to  en>ey 
the  oooperatMtn  of  aU  the  partiee  who 
made  the  sought-for  breakthroughs  of 
IMS  the  realMeB  of  1M6.  m  this  way, 
ire  win  be  feble  to  wort  together  to  fash- 
ion lactiac  and  prodBtable  export  markets 
to  Uvestoek  products  for  small  and  oQitat 
Anjadcip  bastnenes. 
^  tfkiuuuilmous  oofisent  that  the  let- 
wr  and  the  newspaper  article  to  which 
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I  referred  be  included  In  the  Rkcord  for 
reference  foUowUJig  my  remarks. 

There  being  noxjbjection.  the  letter  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd,  asfoUowi: 

[Vtam  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times.  July  l. 

196«I 
Etpobts    of   Mzat    ExPBCreD    To    Rise — Nrw 

Shipfing  DrvKL0l>MrNT8  Create  Favorable 

Climatz 

Cooperation  among  business.  Industry  and 
government  has  brought  about  overseaa 
transportation  coadltions  that  may  moan 
•280-niUllon  more  a  year  In  American  beef 
and  livestock  espoas,  it  was  reported  yes- 
terday by  John  ^arllee,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  Harllee  said  that  reports  to  the  Senate 
Small  Business  CocmUttee  Indicated  that  a 
potential  market  for  $250-mimon  of  these 
products  existed  la  Weetern  Europe  alone. 

Mr.  HarUee  recaOed  that  late  In  1964  the 
Senate  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  John  J.  Bparkman,  Democrat  of 
Alabama,  started  t«>  study  the  proepecta  for 
exporUng  hlgh-qxjaaity  American  livestock 
products  to  ETurope. 

American  steaoishlp  companies  soon 
thereafter  told  Senitor  Sparkman  that  ocean 
freight  rates  on  chilled  beef  to  Europe  would 
be  reduced  an  aveijige  of  26  per  cent. 

Since  then,  Mr.  garllee  noted,  three  tech- 
nological developnients  In  ocean  shipping 
have  taken  place — feitegrated  container  serv- 
ice on  the  North  Atlantic:  perfection  of 
refrigerated  contalters  for  perishables  and 
the  development  ot  specialized  preservative 
methods  to  facilitate  shipping  of  meat. 

Mr.  Harllee  also  noted  that  as  a  result 
of  these  technical  Sdvances  an  experimental 
shipment  of  cont41nerlzed  American  beef 
had  been  marketed  competitively  In  West 
Germany.  Additional  shipments,  he  added, 
are  being  planned  by  the  carrier.  United 
States  Lines,  In  coeperatlon  with  the  Texas 
Farm  Bureau. 

Another  trans-Atlantic  container  shipping 
line,  Sea-I>and  Service,  Inc.,  Mr.  Harllee  said, 
has  also  been  Involved  In  beef  export  move- 
ments under  another  experimental  program. 
"It  Is  Indeed  a  tribute  to  the  American 
Industry  that  Its  responsible  officials  respond- 
ed so  meanlngfullj  and  effectively  to  the 
leadership  In  this  ajea  by  Ctongress  and  such 
agencies  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  our  commlssloa,"  Mr.  Harllee  said. 

Mr.  Harllee  added  that  credit  should  also 
be  given  to  John  Griffith,  general  freight 
manager  of  United,  States  Lines  and  to  A. 
Theodore  DeSmedt,  president  of  American 
Kzport  labrandtsen  Lines,  who  Is  an  official 
of  the  American  Stsamshlp  Traffic  Executive 
Committee. 

Hii.Tt>N  International. 

l4eui  York.  July  29,  1966. 
Bon.  John  J.  SPAaassAN, 
Chairman,  Small  Bttsiness  Committee, 
U^.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Okam  Senator  Spt^xnAN:  In  view  of  your 
Interest  In  the  export  of  American  food  prod- 
ucts to  foreign  maAets,  I  thought  I  would 
take  a  minute  of  your  valuable  time  to  tell 
yoru  about  aomethiag  we  are  doing  in  Paris 
which  has  resulted  ^  an  unusually  satlafac- 
tory  export  sltviatloa. 

We  plazmed  the  ftature  restaurant  of  our 
new  Paris  Hilton  hotel  which  opened  In  April 
of  this  year  as  an  authentic  western  steak- 
botwe  called  Le  We«tl«ra.  Tbe  Idea  of  intro- 
duelBg  American  roMt  beef  emd  steaks  to  a 
orlttoal  French  audience  used  to  rich  sauces 
and  the  delights  at  French  culinary  tradl- 
Vuxk.  was  a  radical  *oe  indeed.  But  thanks 
to  the  qxiallty  of  tiie  freah  ribs  and  loins 
we  have  been  flying  over  weekly  to  Paris,  the 


result  has  been  an  unqualified  success  Tn 
fact.  It  Is  so  successful  that  our  hotel  etteaa 
are  complaining  they  cannot  get  into  thi 
restaurant  because  it  la  so  filled  with  looj 
French  patrons.  I  beUeve  that  this  Is  ^ 
first  time  anyone  has  been  using  large  quin 
tltlee  of  freeh  beef  Sown  to  Europe  ^o^J 
regular  basis  and  It  Is  this  oomblnauon  of 
the  American  product  and  air  shlpojent 
which  has  made  possible  our  success. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  other  Buropeao 
countrtee  which  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  American  steaks  and  roastbert 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  West  Gennany 
Unfortimately,  In  West  Germany  and  ^ 
many  other  European  countries  regulattoni 
of  various  typee,  such  as  the  one  In  W«t 
Germany  which  permit  the  Import  of  whole 
carcasses  only,  make  It  dUBcult  and  Impairi- 
ble  for  us  to  offer  U.S.  beef  in  our  hotel 
restaurants  there.  I  certainly  hope  that  In 
the  future  some  of  these  reetrictlona  may  be 
removed  In  order  that  we  may  do  even  more 
to  promote  the  export  and  sale  of  our  me»t 
products  In  ovit  hotels  all  around  the  world 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bell. 
Vice  President,  Administration. 


REBUILDrNG  ST.  MICHAEL'S 
CATHEDRAL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  heard  me  speak  to  this  sub- 
ject on  several  occasions  since  January  2 
of  this  year,  when  a  tragic  fire  destroyed 
St.  Michael's  Cathedral  in  Sitka.  Alaska. 
Those  of  us,  Alaskans  and  others,  who 
have  been  involved  in  the  drive  for  funds 
to  rebuild  St.  Michael's  have  experienced 
our  ups  and  downs  over  the  past  months. 
This  week  we  reached  another  and  per- 
haps the  highest  peak  of  response  to  our 
efforts  when  the  Christian  Century,  one 
of  the  leading  religious  periodicals  in 
this  country,  published  an  editorial  en- 
dorsing the  reconstruction  project  and 
commending  the  project  to  its  readers  as 
one  worthy  of  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  appearing  at  page  1003 
of  the  August  17  edition,  the  Christian 
Century,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RsBxnLniNG  St.  Michaei.'s 
Are  you  looking  for  a  good  place  to  put  sn 
unexpected  dividend,  refund  or  bonus?  Do 
you  want  to  contribute  to  a  unique  project 
that  combines  religious  and  national,  his- 
torical and  contemporary  Interests?  We 
know  a  need  so  unique  yet  so  broad  In  M» 
appeal  that  we  can  endorse  It  without  mis- 
leading our  readers  and  without  opening  our 
pciges  to  Inundating  pleas  from  tcoret  of 
routine  and  bizarre  charities.  On  January  3 
of  this  year  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  In  Sitka. 
Alaska,  was  completely  destroyed  by  Are. 
This  church — seat  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  In  Alaska  and  the  oldest  known  sur- 
vlvlng  religious  structure  In  that  state — ^hsd 
been  designated  by  the  department  of  tbt 
Interior  as  a  national  historical  site  and 
had  been  described  as  "the  finest  example  of 
Russian  archltecttu'c  in  the  United  States." 
The  building  was  highly  valued  as  one  of  the 
few  structures  remaining  from  the  period  of 
the  Rtiaslan  occupancy  of  Alaska,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Russian  Orthodox  Influence  t>  tlie 
development  of  Alaska  and  aa  a  trthute  to 
Fr.  Ivan  Venlamlnov,  "one  of  the  great, 
though  little  known,  men  of  the  Amedcsn 
missionary    frontier."     The    historical    *»<> 
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,«Uglous  importance  .of  St.  Michael's,  the 
,ygjl»l>lllty  of  detailed  drawings  of  the  struc- 
ture on  file  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
;tie  need  to  house  the  priceless  religious  ob- 
jects saved  from  the  burning  building 
prompted  the  citizens  of  Sitka  and  other  In- 
[treeted  Alaskans  to  build  an  exact  replica 
cj  the  destroyed  cathedral.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  rectoratlon  will  be 
more  than  MOO.OOO.  Nearly  one-half  of  that 
unount  is  now  on  hand  from  Insurance  and 
from  Alaska  donors.  The  rebuilding  will  be 
supervised  by  a  conunlttee  of  local  citizens 
headed  by  the  bishop  of  Sitka  and  Alaaka., 
the  Right  Reverend  Amvrossy  Merejko.  Al- 
though the  state  and  federal  governments 
c»n  have  no  direct  part  In  financing  this 
project.  Senator  E.  L.  Bartuett  of  Alaska  has 
aaumed  responsibility  for  forwarding  con- 
irtbutlons  to  the  local  committee.  Contri- 
butions in  the  form  of  checks  or  money 
orders  should  be  made  out  to  the  St.  Mi- 
chael's Cathedral  Fund  and  should  be  mailed 
M  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett,  248  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


NOMZNA-nONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until   10  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
August  18,  1966.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  17  (legislative  day  of  Au- 
gust 15).  1966: 

Th«    JtJMCIAaT 

BjTon  O.  Skelton,  of  Texas,  to  be  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  XJS.  Court  of  cnalms  to  fiU 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89-425, 
approved  May  II,  19M. 

Henry  S.  Wise,  of  Ellnoto.  to  be  V&.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  dUtrtct  of  nunola 
vioe  Casper  Piatt,  deceased. 

Alexander  J.  NapoU.  of  UUnoU.  to  ba  U.S 

district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 

Illinois   to  fill   a   new   position    created   by 

PubUc'Law  89-372,  approved  March  18,  1968. 

United  Nations 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  p.  Gerrlty,  FRieis 
(major  general,  Reg\ilar  Air  Force)  U-6  Air 
Force,  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee.  United  Nations, 'under 
the  provisions  of  section  711.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "e  lu  «  tne 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Charter  of  Ponta  del  Ette 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17.  1966 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  call  attention  to  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  initiating  the  AUlance  for 
Progress. 

In  1961.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
announcing  the  new  American  policy 
said: 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  a  problem  so  stag- 
gering in  Its  dimensions,  our  approach  must 
Itself  be  equally  bold,  an  approach  consist- 
ent with  the  majestic  concept  of  Operation 
Pan  America.  Therefore,  I  have  called  on 
all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere  to  Join  In 
i  new  Alliance  for  Progress — Allanza  para  el 
Progreso — a  vast  co-operative  effort  unparal- 
leled In  attitude  and  nobUlty  of  puipose,  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
pl«  for  homes,  work  and  land,  health  wt^ 
schools— techo.  trabajo  y  tlerra,  salud  y 
Mcuela. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
pursued  this  effort  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  all  the  American  people.  In 
tte  first  4»/2  years  of  the  Alllaiice  for 
Progress,  Latin  America  has  received  $4.8 
Wllion  in  food,  equipment,  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  Thla 
is  the  sum  total  of  U.8.  resources  chan- 
neled to  our  southern  neighbors  through 
*e  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
laent,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  food  for 
g»oe,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Social 
f'opress  Trust  Fund  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 

There  have  been  some  disappoint- 
^ts  In  our  Joint  efforts  in  the  Amer- 
K«n  Hemisphere;  but.  the  large  picture 
■»«  been  one  of  great  f rltfidUiMSB  and 
W'tftesy  among  aU  eooperaton  and  I 


support  wholeheartedly  President  John- 
sons  personal  message  to  the  Second 
Special  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  recognizing  tliat  fulfill- 
ment of  our  goals  will  require  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  joint  effort  beyond  1971. 
President  Johnson  said  further: 

The  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
tend a  mutual  commitment  beyond  the  time 
period  foreseen  In  the  (Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  In  determining  the  scope  of  the  U.S. 
effort.  We  will  want  to  examine  carefully  with 
you  at  that  time  the  requirements  of  the 
hemlSjAiere,  In  the  light  of  progrees  made 
through  self-help  measures  and  the  contrl- 
butlona,  which  by  then  some  of  your  coun- 
tries win  be  able  to  make  ^  one  another  to 
further  the  common  effor" 

The  leaders  of  the  Alliance  d«iion- 
strated  their  commitment  to  progress  l>y 
adopting  the  Economic  and  Social  Act  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  Second  l^ecial 
Inter- American  (Conference  last  Novem- 
ber. This  act  was  part  of  a  continuing 
commitment  by  all  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  help  to  achieve  economic  and 
social  objectives. 


setts.    He  is  an  oflRclal  of  the  department 
of  commerce  in  Massachusetts 


William      Tiaffara*      Attends      AHEPA 
Coaveation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
delegates  to  the  1966  Convention  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  is  William  Tsaffaras,  of 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  Tsaffaras  has  long  been  active  In 
AHEPA  affairs.  Currently  supreme 
counselor.  Order  of  AHEPA,  he  is  a  for- 
mer president  of  Hellas  Chapter  102  in 
Lowell  and  a  former  district  governor  of 
Bay  State  No.  8  District  in  Massachu- 


Matt  Transportation  a  Matt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF  oomtxencxrt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 
Mr    GRABOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1966,  a  iSjortty  o" 
my  a)Ueagues  and  I  voted  for  the  passage 

°l^.r-  ^^^°'  '^^  U"-^"  Masses! 
portation  Act  of  1966.  which  now  ^ 

conference  committee.  The  citizenry  of 
Connecticut  long  has  been  interested  S 
mass  transporUUon.  since  many  of  our 
residents  commute  daily  to  their  jobs  in 
New  York  and  Boston. 
th^^TT  <^  £«*ntly  as  April  6  of  this  year. 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  ac- 
cepted a  $500,000  contribution  from  the 
State  of  (Connecticut  to  support  for 
1  year  the  operation  of  high-speed  trains 
between  Boston  and  New  York  The 
Department's  acceptance  "is  subject  to 
the  reservation  that  such  trains  as  are 
operated  will  be  (sapabie  of  making  the 
run  between  Boston  and  New  York  with 
four  intermediate  stops,  in  3  houri  and 
15  minutes."  The  demonstration  m  pas- 
senger service  between  New  York  and 
Boston  will  be  initiated  subsequent  to 
the  delivery  and  satisfactory  operation 
testing  of  two  three-car  train  sets  by  the 
United  Aircraft  Corp. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  H.R 
14810  wUi  allow  communities,  countlea, 
and  States,  on  a  regional  batds,  to  pool 
their  resouxices  and  energies  and  assist 
in  solving  this  acute,  nationwide  trans- 
portation problem,  , , 
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As  a  Representative  of  the  people  of 
Ooonectleut  I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  ttie 
passage  of  the  Urbcui  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  IMM,  for  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  all  veapl»—tht  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  poor,  the  wealthy— wUI  bene- 
fit from  this  leglalatlon.  When  we  can 
move  our  people  with  speed,  as  they 
select,  to  and  from  their  dally  Jobs,  they 
will  have  more  time  in  their  leisure  for 
their  families.  In  so  doing,  perhaps 
some  of  our  other  problems  with  which 
we  are  oonfnxited.  In  these  Incipient 
stages  of  an  appcu-ent  social  revolution, 
may  be  overcome. 


Aacpdneat  to  Meficarc  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  ooMMacTXCTrr 
IN  THB  HOnSS  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKa 

Wednesday,  Auffiut  17. 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  original  medicare 
bill  enacted  by  Congress  last  year,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which  provides 
for  a  minor  amendment  of  the  Medicare 
Act.  but  one  which  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  much-needed 
improvement  of  the  present  program.  It 
would  amend  title  ZVZn  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  to  permit  the  reimburse- 
ment of  medicare  patients  for  their  oost^ 
of  tra»sx>rtatian  to  and  from  a  hospital 
or  rehabilitatioQ  center  where  health 
services  %re  provided. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  help  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  already  critical 
shortage  of  therapists.  It  is  reported 
that  there  are  many  more  requests  for 
the  services  of  therapists  than  there  are 
therapists  to  fill  them.  If  the  limited 
SKi|>ply  of  therapists  Is  utilized  only  for 
in-home  treatment,  rather  than  having 
the  patient  come  to  the  treatment  cen- 
ter, three  or  four  times  as  many  trained 
personnel  will  be  required.  In  addition, 
many  thn^pists  are  being  lured  away 
from  esiatlng  medical  facilities  by  nurs- 
ing homes  in  order  that  these  homes  may 
qualify  for  rehabilltaUon  services  under 
the  medicare  program.  This  creates  a 
greater  shortage  and  greater  need  for 
such  therapists. 

The  oat-of-ho«ptta)  plan  has  been  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary 
to  eonaerre  hospital  rooms  and  beds. 
However,  medical  authorities  maintain 
that  thert  is  less  critical  need  for  hos- 
I4tal  beds  than  for  tberaplsts.  that  bring- 
ing the  patient  to  the  therapist  is  more 
efflcient  and  less  espmslve  than  «»t>Hinj 
the  therapist  to  the  piitlent,  and  that  it 
would  conserve  the  time  of  needed  per- 
Mond.  and  m  fact  would  not  require 
nuHvhovttal  beds. 

Tlma.  the  shortage  of  therapists  make 
it  DMemary  that  we  amend  the  Medicare 
AfBt  It  will  be  of  direct  help  to  our 
aMertygttbengfrtiofcre  to  need  of  health 
•enteM.  It  win  mate  possible  for  more 
efndent  use  of  our  prof esslanal  medteal 


personnel.  And  it  will  also  enable  more 
elderly  people  tb  benefit  from  these 
health  services  td  which  they  are  enti- 
tled under  the  medicare  program.  I 
strongly  urge  your  serious  consideration 
and  early  passage  of  this  much-needed 
legislation. 


Qnettioiuiaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KIN  W.  DYAL 

OF  caurOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  May  I 
mailed  an  opinloa  questionnaire  to  my 
constituents  In  tfxe  33d  Congressional 
District,  of  California.  Today  I  wish 
to  thank  the  10,836  persons  who  were 
sufllciently  concerned  to  take  the  time 
to  complete  and  return  this  question- 
naire. 

Hie  responses  were  Immediate  and 
enthusiastic.  I  atn  very  gratified  with 
the  number  of  persons  who  elaborated 
their  views,  either  with  notes  on  the 
questionnaire  or  with  letters.  It  has 
been  both  enlightening  and  helpful  to 
hear  from  so  many  good  citizens. 

This  questionnaire  was  not  printed 
at  Oovemment  ej^ense.  It  was  mailed 
to  postal  patrons  jto  obtain  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  opinion  (ta  important,  current 
issues. 

As  I  insert  the  results  of  this  question- 
naire in  the  Record,  for  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation  to  eee,  I  wish  to  mention 
that  the  33d  Congtesslonal  District  com- 
prises all  of  San  Bernardino  County. 
In  area,  it  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
United  States,  with  20,160  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  more  than  670,000. 
This  second  fastett  growing  county  in 
California  is  extremely  diverse,  with 
moj^tains,  desert,  and  valleys  combin- 
ing spectacular  scenery,  yet  we  have 
large  cities  as  well  as  agriciolture,  in- 
dustry, and  fine  tourist  attractions.  My 
congressional  district  is  as  diversified 
as  the  United  Slates  itself,  in  many 
ways,  and  our  people's  opinions  are 
worth  noting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert,  at  this  point, 
the  tabulation  of  tny  questionnaire  re- 
sponses: 

I  Aiiaweri  In  percent) 

1.  What  do  you  tlilnk  the  United  Statee 
should  do  In  Vletnaia?     (Check  one.) 

Expand  the  war.  Including  the  use  of 
nuclear    weapons., lo.  3 

Expand  the  war  by  conventional  meaiu 
without  uaing   nuclear   weapons 38. 3 

Continue  current  policy  of  military 
■upport , _  16.8 

Withdraw   our  military  troopa  imme- 

«u*t«iy ^ 16.  e 

other . . 28.0 

a.  Do  you  favor  nsgotUUons  for  peace  in 
Vietnam? 
Tee J _ 


No , M.a 

No  opinion .. 8.5 

S.  If   Congreea   determines   that  we  must 
reduce  spending.  In  what  areas  do  you  think 


70. 3     Tea- 


cuts  should  be  made?     (Indicate  flist,  we- 
ond,  and  third  preference.) 

Agricultural    subsidies jj  . 

The  space  program 311'  is  » 

Defense  spending ""'    j,. 

War  on  poverty 3J  "  ao  j 

Veterans'  benefits II'I"    ^[o 

Foreign    aid ^"J  3j  j 

Public  works  programs  (Including  con- 
struction of  dams  and  highways)...    4.0 

4.  If  Congress  determines  that  addlUooal 
funds  are  needed  for  fiscal  1987,  how  should 
they  be  raised?  (Indicate  first,  second,  and 
third  preference.) 

Increase  corporate  Income  taxes 34.9 

Increase  personal  Inconie  taxes Ji  j 

Increase  excise  taxes _^  33  j 

Increase   borrowing *    j'j 

6.  Interest  rates:  The  w^nklTig  and  Cur. 
rency  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatlves  Doay  consider  legislation  to  mAVy  qj, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  more  responsive  to  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  established  by 
the  administration.  R«aawed  Interest  in  this 
program  has  Ijeen  sparked  by  the  Board"! 
recent  decision  to  Increase  interest  rates  In 
opposition  to  the  position  of  the  President 
and  his  economic  advisors.  Would  you  favor 
such  a  ch&ng^e? 

Yes 29.J 

No 50.4 

No  opinion 20.O 

6.  Do  you  believe  changes  are  needed  in  our 
foreign  assistance  program? 

Tee 97  8 

No .8 

No  opinion i.g 

If  yes.  please  Indicate  what  changes  are 
needed: 

Increase  military  aid 1.3 

Increase  economic  aid 6.0 

Decrease  military  aid Jl.  1 

Decrease  economic  aid 30.  { 

Be  more  selective  In  nations  receiving 

aid 44.7 

Cut  off  all  aid 7.5 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  Federal  expendltnrei 
for  space  exploration  should:    (Check  one.) 

Be  Increased 18.$ 

Be  reduced 40.8 

Remain  the  same 46.8 

8.  Do  you  favor  greater  Federal  effort  (in- 
cluding higher  costs)  to  control  air  sad 
water  pollution? 

Yes — .-  78.0 

No 38  8 

No  opinion 8.2 

9.  Eto  you  favor  Federal  control  over  aspects 
of  the  unemplcyment  compensation  system 
now  handled  by  the  States,  removing  the 
requirement  that  employers  be  taxed  accord- 
ing to  their  employment  record? 

Yes lS-« 

No —  «■» 

No  opinion - 18'' 

10.  Do  you  favor  leglalaUon  to  require  seU- 
ers  to  give  acctirate  esttlmates  of  total  Intei- 
eat  charge*  to  purchasers  (truth  in  lending)? 
Ye. _- -  W.* 

No «2 

No  opinion ■" 

11.  Do  you  favor  leglalatloo  regulatin» 
packaging  and  labeling  of  consumer  goods 
(truth  in  packaging)? 

_       »L» 


NO- J« 

Ko  oplnioD *•' 

13.  P1«M«  cbaok  what  you  favor  doing  vith 
the  foiloirtng  pracramB  In  the  war  on  poverty. 


I  I 
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"2SJSr*"'                                   3*  7  c«™t  ^be5«^  *«  deductions  allowed  wishes  to  the  people  of  Gabon  on  their 

SdiS-"--— --""-" 31  8  ?,°  reimbursed  moving  expenses.    At  tills  sixth  anniversary  of  independence. 

keeping  same 335  ^^°^  Only  expenses  actually  paid  to  a 

Domestic  Peace  Corps:  man  to  move  himself  and  his  family  to  ' 

increasing 23.9  Ws  new  home  and  Job  are  deductible. 

Bedudng 4«.  5  All  Other  reimbursements,  whether  for  Fly  Now,  Pay  Later 

Kaepingsame 30.  s  temporary  quarters,  house  hunting  trips,  . 

"— II  ;  ?^:Srroh"Sr=fi.TVd''  '"-  ^^^'^'ON  OF  RE^^ARKS 

KeepingWV           Z          "  m  9  ^  *°*  ^^^^^  introducing  a  bill  which  ,„„     ..„'     ^ 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  would  Change  this  situation.  Manyaddl-  HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

Increasing 35.7  tional  oosts  necessarily  incurred  in  mov-  or  caufoutia 

Beducing 36.3  Ing  from  one  Job  to  another,  and  for  in  thk  HonsK  o»  »«»»w.wi«n.A.rTTr«. 

Keeping  same 28.0  which  tile  employee  is  reimbursed,  would  ^  ^  house  of  rkprbskmtativbs 

Work-study  granu  for  ccrtiege  students:  be  made  deductible  by  this  bill.  Wednesday,  August  17. 1966 

^S^ --.-..-. 48.8  This  bill  would  remove  one  lar^einoon-  Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  15       » 

Keeidngsame 39"  4  venlenceof  Changing  Jobs  from  one  local-  I  Issued  a  statement  to  the  press  con- 

spedai  small  business  loans:  Ity  to  another,  for  it  would  eliminate  the  ceming  the  airlines  strike  in  which  I  de- 

increasing 44.4  tax  penalty   on   employee   mobility.     I  tailed  my  views  on  the  subject  of  oon- 

Bedudng ...20.7  strongly  urge  its  passage.  gressional  action  in  this  matter     I  now 

Keeping  same 34.9  ^^_^^___^  note  that  the  Daily  Times-Advocate  in 

IS.  Do  you  believe  the  war  on  poverty  wiU  Escondido,  Calif.,  published  an  editorial 

decrease  our  welfare  load  In :  Sixth  Anniversary  of  Gabon's  o"  ^^  same  subject  on  August  10.    Since 

lyear 1.9  Independence  ^'^  editorial  is  in  agreement  with  the 

6  years  — 13. 0 statement  I  Issued  I  would  like  to  insert 

"•  y«*"  — -  IT.  1             In  the  Ricoiu)  both  the  editorial,  entiUed 

''""  88.0  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  "Ply  Now.  Pay  Later"  and  my  August  15 

14.  Do  you  favor  legislation  extending  Fed-  °'  statement; 

'^U^^LT""'^  *"  "^'  manufacture  of  ^q^     ^^    ^     POWELL  "~"  "^^ t^^^t^l^l^'  '^''^ 

3« 61.1  or  «xw  TOKK  FtTNow.PsTLaTn 

i£  "o^on ■ ^;-;  '"^  ™=  ^°^^=  °^  REPRESENTATIVES  If  the  House  foUow,  tba  8M»te's  lead  on 

„^                 '  Wednesday.  August  17,1966  »  ^lU  to  force  machinists  back  to  work,  the 

15.  Do    you    favor    unlforfa    traffic    laws  country  may  fly  now  and  pay  later 
throughcut  the  United  States  to  avoid  traf -  Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  It  wUl  pay  by  bringing  oompvUaorr  arbl 
lie  accidents?  people   of   Oabon    celebrate    their   sixth  traUon  and  federal  settlement  of  Uttwr  dial 

Tee _ 85.7  y^ar  Of  independence,  and  I  wish  to  take  put«  Just  that  much  closer,    ix  that's  th« 

i«o '-.'..."  11  6  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  warmest  PJ^ce- it's  too  high  for  us. 

No  opinion 3.7  greetings  to  His  Excellency  Leon  Mba,  ,  ^J^^'iP^  *°  ^"^^^^^«*^ '<*  <^  »°*wer  on 

18.  DO  you  favor  having  your   Congress-  President  Of  Gabon;   and  to  His  Excel-  S^xni^°^yJ°^L^J^^^^''*  ?"" 

man  poll  you  for  your^?^^  o^  iS^SSt  l^ncy    Ix^uis   Owanga.    Gabon's    Ambas-  f^LT^t  t^^'^JSSS^t  <^t"^^ 

i-ue.  facing  the  congress?                    *^  sador  to  the  United  SUtes.  It.  even  though  the^SX^SpoSSd^iJS 

Tee 07  2  The  Government  of  Oabon  has  been  »io  danger  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress 

?° --- -.- 1.4  making   impressive   strides   In    bhe   im-  Tiie  Senate  has  passed  a  measuT«  which 

HO  opinion 14  pro vement  of  the  nation.   Possessing  one  ^o'^d  make  the  striking  machinists  go  back 

of  the  best  educational  systems  in  equa-  *°  ^1^  ^°^  ***^  °'«  major  air  carriers  for 

•  torial  Africa,  85  percent  of  the  school-  *  ^i?fH?^  **'  ^^  ^^  ''^^^  negotutloas 

age  children  are  in  school  cont  nue.    Representatives  m  the  House  ar« 

»      ^  J      .          ,  t*Bciauiurcn  ur«  m  scnooi.  considering  a  similar  bill 

lu  Oednctaoni  for  Reimbursed  Moving  ^^^  economy  of  this  former  French  Legislative    exp«>dienoe    wldom    produoss 

£--„„-  colony  has  been  based  primarily  on  ex-  good  law.    The  issues  of  umon  power  and 

uAliBosvB  ports  of  wood.       Gabon  is  the  world's  freedom  of  management  decision  in  fadar- 

principal  exporter  of  0koum6,  a  soft  wood  *^^    regulated    transportation    are    proper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  which   is  particularly  suitable  for  ply-  ?*?'^"i"  '*'  Congress.    But  they  should  b* 

or  wood.   Besides  wood,  Gabon  has  been  ex-  rnn^^-^*  ^"^^  ^  ^^  an  eye  on  ths 

HON    ROY  H    MrViriCFR  ^'i^  ''^^  °"  "^**  manganese.   Of  spe-  i°^«  T.i^^'l  SKirTSJ?  »  *-«^  -- 

nun.  KUr  it.  McVICKER  clal  importance  are  the  manganese  de-  Question.  ^-isT*^  SS-m  irft«  th. 

OF  ooLoasDo  posits   at   Moanda^-beUeved   to   be    the  1  so-day  cooUng  period  if  bottrtdm^uroeSu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  world's  largest.  cool  to  a  aetUement?     Dos«  Oongreas  .^g-tn 

Wednesday  Auoust  17  IBSe  ^  **"  ^°^  °'  aileviating  the  shortage  ?«'•  this  time  empowering  ths  Admlninra- 

u,  w  TTT^^J^  ^»inMt  n.  ivoe  Qj  manpower,  the  government  has  waged  ^^  ,*?J"'=***«  *«™*»   ^"^^^  happen*  durlag 

Mr.  McVICKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  an  extensive  battie  against  endemic  dis-  zf  3^.  '**^'    Are  the  air  linw  going  to 

»n    unprecedentedly     mobile     society,  eases.   The  government  has  been  diligent  ^L^'i',^?'^'*  '°^  '""  dUgmnUed 

^  of  our  popi^tlon  moves  from  one  in  its  efforts  to  provide  needed  transpor-  ^^^J^to  this  i*.t  ««-  h«  »^ 

^dence  to  another  every  5  years,  often  t^tion  and  communication  facilities  for  ge^^P  t  ^£i!SI«^J^L^*SJ: 

te^^^T  }^^  '^'^'^-    ^  °^  *«*  ^"""y-     T^"  "^  o^r  3'000  miles  of  ^^r^UoL    jS!S^^T^i^:£^ 

bm^tl^*        °^  °'  °**^  Which  have  roads  and  railroads  being  constructed  in  "Union  mambera  who  return  to  wot^  will  be 

"waitea  irom  migration  from  all  parts  an  attempt  to  further  exploit  the  nation's  "*»  careful  in  evwythlng  they  do."  he 

"I  our  Nation.  mineral  resources  in  the  Interior.  "*y»-  "'°«"  they  wm  not  ««mt  to  ahouidw 

Many  times  when  a  man  moves  it  Is  Gabon   has  been   a   member  of   the  ""  **'i^  '*  "*^  aocUtonts  that  alght  hap- 

S?to'S^^?.'"*^°^•    Our  people  are  United  Nations  dnce  1960  Sid  Is  also^  SS.*^' SlTl^l^"^^  ^tiJ"  "^ 

^a^Jf^^,^''°^^^^i^^hps^rtlc-  member  of  tiie  African  and   Malagasy  i£  union^^'S.S^iTrSi^^''iSSr! 

fi^tomS*nf?H"°^^.*!5^""-  ^nlon.  a  larger  grouping  of  12  Prmch:  b^    toiS^SlSls^S»S^l^SS 

KL     ^  °^  "*•  ^°^^**-    *^^  *"-  speaking  nations.  to  work  ovsrtini."  ""***•  «^' '^^  «»<»•  *«» 

»h<Se  n^Unn  ^f°*f^^i!f  "^*y,  ^*7®  *  So  ire  see  Uiat  Gabon  is  a  smaU  nation  TVwi|U*anc  Mr.  amnUier-s  •uph.mUms,  • 

whirh  t^.  ?    *^w  talented   people  from  well  00  its  way  to  taking  its  i^ace  among  '"^  "lowdown  and  oth«r  obstruotionlKn  ts 

JJteh  to  selecttheh- personnel.    Worker  U»  more  developednationsta  aSST.  ^'IS?*^    ^ 

johmty  is  good  for  our  Industries  and  R«UUdoQs  between  Oabon  and  the  United  J^*  ^^  "^«  ***  »-«"»«•  too  rnwdi. 

SiHSrs^s^s  p^"^J2rs5^.^^^  SHSf:^£E^ 

^«««M  have  become  dissatisfied  wiUi  ture.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  my  best  erarco^^J^irfaiSi.    SS^t^^^ 


U7M 
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muMd  to  kMp  to  tb*  Fn^dant't  ^ptd* 
Unas  on  n(te  n^aa*.  th«7  b*VB  aaen'other 
unions  icnon  the  guIdiB  nnM  without  ao 
much  ■•  a  wztat  sUp  from  tha  Whit*  Houae. 

Not  only  turn  the  Pre&dent  looJud  »w»y 
•t  this  ornvtapplng  of  gulda  llnM,  ha  haa 
campalcnad  for  a  na«  miiifamuti  wage  far 
Iwyond  them,  haa  failed,  to  curb  domeatlc 
q>endlng:;|taUed  to  ralae  taxaa  and  caoerally 
faUed  to  check  the  InlUtlon  he  oatenalbly 
deplorea. 

TogethMlctotlieatyUQfaaatitta.  Though 
It  haa  caused  marked  pubhe  meonrBnlence, 
It  haa  by  no  maa na  brougM  public  cataa- 
tropb%.  gaUroMla  and  btUMt  are  running, 
40  per  cant  of  idr  trayel  contlnuw  uninter- 
rupted. 

It  la  itlU  better  for  Americana  to  be  tn- 
convenlenced,  for  air  Ilnea  to  loae  revenue 
and  for  union  mexnbera  to  loae  Wi«ea  than 
to  invita  federal  settlement  of  a  major  labor 
dispute.  -  Perhaps  the  day  la  Inevitable  when 
this  wlU  bM/pjpmi.  but  If  we  can  foraatall  tt, 


(Preas  releaae  of  Oongreaaman  Jambs  B.  17tt. 
Aug.  1%  19M] 
Ckmgrsasman  Xucss  B.  Utt  (R-CaUf.)  to- 
day announced  that  he  would  oppose  eoact- 
ment  of  any  bm  that  would  cripple  the 
system  of  ctdlectlTe  bargaining  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  airline  smke. 

In  a  statsaaant  retaaaed  today.  Bepreaent- 
atlTS  Utt  warned  that  enactment  of  pro- 
poaed  leglalatioo  would  set  a  pracedent  that 
would  result  In  Congress  being  forced  to 
resolve  an  major  labor  dI4>utes.  The  text 
at  Oongreasman  UTt^  statement  follows: 

I  am  oppcaed  to  the  ezuMstment  of  any 
blU  that  would  cripple  the  aystem  of  collec- 
tlTe  bargatnlQg  and  Infilnge  upon  the  rights 
of  Individual  Union  members. 

It  should  be  uziderstood  that  niy  rating 
with  the  AFlr-ClO  Is  a  big  fat  "Zero",  and 
that  I  have  never  bad  any  support  from 
labor  untorm.  Nor  have  I  aaked  for  It.  Z 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  opsD  shop 
provided  tor  xuid«'  the  Rlght-to-Woark  Laws, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  a  constant  target  of 
the  Big  Labor  Barons.  According  to  their 
spedois  reanolsji,  I  should  t>e  uiong  the 
fbst  to  want  to  jranlsh  lahor  for  this  un- 
oiSed-for  disruption  In  ^  major  transport 
Industry  «C  Amsrtea. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  pending  leglsla- 
tton  jordertng  tf  unions  back  -tp  work  ts  a 
propir  ftuetton  of  either  the  Administration 
or  the  Congress.  A  law  to  force  the  machln- 
ista  ba^  to  wock  might  be  temporarily 
expedlasit,  but  It  would  not  resolve  the  prob- 
latt  ta  the  long  run.  On  ttie  eontnry,  It 
would  HBve  the  effect  of  completely  dastioy- 
iQg  free  and  open  ooUeettve  Iwrgatnlng. 
ttom  interest  at  the  public  must  be  pro- 
teeted  against  labcw  mooopoly,  but  that  pn>- 
teeMon  can  esly  cams  from  a  complete  over- 
haul of  ear  ««tst>Bg  labor  laws  and  would 
UMlude  the  placing  of  big  labor  under  the 
provMons  of  the  Sherman  Antl-Truit  Act. 
"Rie  breakdown  in  present  strike  negotia- 
tions was  caused  by  the  ri^d  misconception 
of  the  PrasMeBt's  so-eaued  "guideUnee" 
Which  are  eonpleteiy  unrealistic. 

IB  the  earreat  labor  bargaining,  there  was 
a  reasonable  demand  by  the  airline  mechanics 
which  would  elevate  their  status  to  a  higher 
ptoteea  tn  «he  entire  aviation  field.  They 
want  r^eoglUtloti  as  «tfi  bnportant  semaent 
or  that  Ibdustry.  It  b  tb«lr  job  to  aervlee 
tha  planaa  under  all  oondittona  and  to  make 
them  safe  «or  Sytng.  This  Is  1»ut  one  echelon 
MkMr  the  rMpooalMUttea  of  the  plk>te  who  fly 
the  aircraft  and  yet,  I  am  told,  the  mediantcs 
p«y  aeale  is  Isss  t&Ma  that  «t  a  New  York 
City  gsrtisgs  ooaMtor. 

Tha  Praaldent  and  hU  adviaora  refawd  *»■ 
rseapMse  <hl»  all  Uttpoatant  ptestlge  pottft. 
TUlB  MvlM  tip4(h«iMtottatlDiia  sad  the  RM^ 
IdeMr  h**lafl  tttlMrvttarly  to-tetag  ahdut  a 
eeWn>nt>  tMMd  the  whole  mesa  Into  the 
lap  of  the 


There  are  a  dozei^  labor  contracts  expiring 
next  year  and  they  fire  all  big  ones.  If  Con- 
gress sets  this  danjerous  precedent.  It  will 
find  ttaelf  resolving' every  labor  dispute  that 
ariaea;  it  will  find  il^lf  a  legislative  Nsitloiml 
Labor  Relatlona  Board:  and  It  will  have  no 
time  left  over  to  futflU  Its  constttutlonal 
duties. 

Let  it  be  clearly  ufdurstood  that  both  labor 
and  management  ^11  be  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  precedent  that  would  be  set, 
should  the  projjoeed  legislation  become  law. 
One  party  or  the-  other  would  a^wayB  be 
tempted  to  "hold  out"  just  a  little  bit  longer 
If  they  Isnew  that  «>oner  or  later  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Ccngreas  would  step  In. 

The  President  failed  to  recognize  that  his 
absurd  guidellnea  had  been  oomplately  sabo- 
taged before  be  went  to  conference,  although 
that  fact  was  knowa  by  all  of  the  labor  lead- 
ers, most  of  the  Members  of  Oongreea  and 
much  of  the  public.  While  the  airline  strike 
haa  been  in  progreae,  the  West  Coast  Mari- 
time Union  negotiated  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  shippers  oi  the  basis  of  an  B'^c  an- 
nual increase,  or  a  total  of  40 '"i  over  a  five- 
year  period.  The  shippers  were  happy  to  sign 
this  contract  because  in  return  the  unions 
gave  up  some  obsolete  work  rules  so  that  In- 
creased eflBclency  wtll  Increase  productivity 
oommensurate  with  tha  Increase  in  wages. 

If  the  Preeldent  and  the  Congrees  would 
make  It  clear  that  they  will  not  intervene  in 
the  airline  alrlke  and  will  withdraw  from  the 
matter,  thus  pennltfJug  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  planes  would  be  fiylng  almost  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  them  off  the  ground. 
But,  as  k)Og  as  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute 
feel  that  they  can  shunt  the  responslblilty 
for  a  aettlement  off  on  the  Oovemment,  the 
strike  will  continue. 


Fifth  Aaaiversary,- Alliance  for  Progress 

extension;  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TXXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  Op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  '^ugust  17. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of :  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
(HI  the  fifth  annivtrsary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  I  woukl  like  to  cooMnend  the 
progress  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
as  a  hemisphere  movement,  and,  partic- 
ularly, the  partnership  activity  between 
my  own  State  of  Texas  and  the  South 
American  nation  ot  Peru. 

The  partners  is  the  private  sector  as- 
pect of  the  alliance!  with  Latin  American 
countries.  It  la  tha  partners  program  to 
which  I  direct  my  attention  because  Its 
focus  is  on  the  people,  the  factor  on 
which.  I  think,  resis  latimately  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  all  foreign  assistance 
programs.  The  prcRram  has  served,  and 
Is  serving  as  a  channel  through  which 
private  Interests  im  our  States  can  work 
directly  with  similar  groups  tn  LAtin 
America  who  have  Remonstrated  by  self- 
help,  their  determination  to  achieve  a 
better  way  of  life. 

In  iXs  brief  2%-jear  history,  it  has  to 
show  for  its  record  partnership  arrange- 
ments between  30  States  in  the  United 
States  and  30  areas  In  15  Latin  American 
countries.  These  «re  working  partner- 
Ships  tn  which  the  Mtteena  of  both  areas 
can  work  together  on  Identified  self-help 
];»oJeet8,  technical  Mslstance  programs, 
and  educational  ant  cultural  exchanges. 


August  17,  m^ 

In  monetary  terms,  it  has  accounted  te 
over  $3  million  In  mcaiey  and  materUi 
exchanged    between    the    private   tee 
tors  of  both  areas.  " 

The  partners  concept  Is  not  prlmadb 
one  of  "dollars  and  cents,"  however  H 
the  Texas  Partners  raises  funds  i»  s 
blockmaking  machine  and  a  gix)un  tf 
Andean  villagers  suppUes  the  labor  to 
construct  the  schoolhouse,  the  slgnffl 
cance  of  the  project  defies  measuroneni 
solely  in  balance-sheet  terms,  ^^p 
process,  the  self-help  ambitions  of  Se 
villagers  have  been  encouraged  nnt 
smothered  by  a  handout,  while  the  £ 
nity  of  the  people  participating  has  1m^ 
preserved.  Self-help  and  dignity, X 
guiding  principles  in  the  Charter  ^ 
Punta  del  Este.  have  been  recalled  aiS 
translated  into  positive  action 

I  am  especially  interested  In  the  Iter 
as/Peru  partnership,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  to  date.  I  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  citizens  of  Texas  who 
have  participated  in  this  meaningful  re- 
lationship with  the  deserving  citizens  of 
Peru.  I  recaU  that  the  seed  for  paSr- 
shlp  activity  was  planted  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Texas  Partners  on  June  18 
1964.  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and  has  now 
grown  into  a  nationwide  movement  of 
private  sector  participation.  Since  that 
time,  the  citizens  of  Texas  and  Peru  have 
implemented  countless  projects 

Texas  electric  cooperatives,  for  exam- 
Pie.  have  provided  17  electric  generaton 
for  rural  educational  programs— maklne 
possible  evening  Uteracy  and  otha 
dasses  for  villagers  who  must  work  aU  the 
daylight  hours. 

*w'^^*^  ^^^  school  students,  through 
the  Pan  American  Student  Forum  Clubs 
have  provided  among  other  projects: 
handtools  for  training  schools;  mate- 
nals  for  roofs,  doors,  and  windows  for 
village  schools;  pumps  for  wells;  and 
outboard  motors  for  dugout  canoes  to  en- 
able jungle  villages  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Texas  Medical  Society,  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Women*»Clubs,  the  Texas 
Farmers  Union,  and  the  AFL-CIO  are 
only  a  few  from  a  Ust  of  many  private 
sector  groups  who  have,  and  are  parUc- 
Ipatlng  In  the  Texas  Partners. 

The  success  story  of  our  Nation  is  owed 
largely  to  a  reliance  on  individual  effort. 
The  partners  reinforces  this  spirit  of 
self-help,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  For  this  reason,  I  sup- 
port stronfljj!  the  activities  conducted 
under  the  partners,  and  hope  they  may 
be  expanded. 


CoBsenratioB  Districts  ui  Wyoniar'* 


Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or  WTOMnto 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17, 196S 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  water  can  no  longer  be  treated 
as  an  Inexhaustible  resource  c<Mnes  as  s 
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jbock  to  most  peojrie  who  live  in  the 
buiaid  eastern  United  States  where 
water  has  usually  been  cheap  and  plen- 
OftiL  But  our  water  problems  are  now 
mounting  across  the  Nation.  They  are 
aeiieus  In  most  areas — critical  in  many, 
llie  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  make 
the  best  use  of  each  drop  of  water  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  against  waste  and 
pollution. 

ruTuax  MKXDB  roa  food 

Our  expanding  population  necessitates 
that  we  plan  now  for  future  soil  and 
water  needs.  It  appears  that  Improve- 
ments in  farm  technology  are  being 
made  at  such  a  rate  that  we  can  expect 
to  achieve  the  120-percent  Increase  In 
farm  production,  from  the  sEmie  crop- 
land acreage  we  had  in  1960,  which  will 
be  needed  by  the  year  2000.  But  we  will 
not  have  the  same  amount  of  cropland 
In  2000  as  we  had  In  1960.  Over  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  land — ^many  of  them  prime 
cropland  acres — are  diverted  to  nonfarm 
laes  each  year.  And  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  possibility  that  even  higher 
increases  in  food  production  will  be 
needed  for  growing  commitments  to 
other  nations  and  for  Insurance  against 
natural  disasters. 

PBOJBCTSD    WATEB   t7SS 

At  the  same  time,  our  expected  popu- 
lation growth  will  be  at  least  matched  by 
an  increase  in  total  demand  for  fresh 
TOter.  We  now  use  about  350  billion 
gallons  dally.  By  1980.  at  least  600  bil- 
lion gallons  per  day  will  be  needed.  By 
the  year  2000  water  withdrawals  for  irri- 
gation may  increase  by  50  percent; 
municipal  water  use  may  double;  manu- 
facturing water  use  may  quadruple. 

SOa    AND    WATER    CONSERVATIOK    DISTXICTB 

In  Wyoming  we  know  what  water 
scarcity  is  for  we  often  live  with  it  12 
months  of  the  year.  Farmers  and  ranch- 
ers throughout  most  of  the  State  must 
get  maximum  use  from  the  scant  7  to 
15  inches  of  rain  that  fail  on  their  soil 
annually.  One  way  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  make  maxlmima  utilization  of 
this  water  is  through  the  35  organized 
sou  and  water  conservation  districts  that 
cover  89  percent  of  the  agricultural  land 
in  the  State. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
grew  out  of  a  need  for  citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  management  of  land  and 
witer  resources.  The  dust  storms  of  the 
1830  s  convinced  the  Nation  that  soil 
erosion  was  a  problem  of  critical  con- 
»rn.  Congress  established  the  U.S.  Soil 
cbnservatlon  Service  to  deal  with  the 
nstter. 

Out  of  this  experience  was  born  the 
sou  conservation  district.  In  1937,  Pres- 
loent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  encouraged 
««j  of  the  48  states  to  pass  laws  that 
v«Ud  enable  local  people  to  create  a  new 
unit  of  government.  The  M^anlzatton 
»ould  have  few  governmental  power*  hut 
»  would  provide  a  means  for  dtlaens  to 
Mkrticipftte  ta  the  planning  and  installa- 
"on  of  conservation  practices. 
STATS  acnoN 

Today  every  State  has  passed  district 
7**^  l*ws.    Close  to  8.000  districts 
'»'«  been  OTganlaed.  enthuaiastieaUy  ad- 
orn  ia«fr— Part  le 
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ministered  by  ahnost  15,000  citistens. 
Dlstript  organizations,  governed  by  lo- 
cally elected  supervisors,  receive  techni- 
cal aaalstance  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Districts  have  provided  con- 
servation services  to  over  2  million  co- 
operating landowners.  Many  others 
have  received  Informal  advice  and  serv- 
ices. In  step  with  the  growth  of  districts, 
State  governments  have  strerigthened 
their  role  in  soil  coxxservatlon. 
snunncairT  i-aocKEse 
In  the  field  at  water  manag«nent 
alone,  the  Wyoming  soil  conservatlcm 
distriots  have  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress. For  example,  the  1.000  mUee  of 
concrete-lined  Irrigation  ditches  in- 
stalled by  cooperating  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  resulted  hi  a  savings  of 
64.000  acre-feet— 20.8  MUlon  gallons— of 
water  annually.  Land  leveling  estab- 
lished on  191,000  acres  saves  another  40  - 
000  acre-fee^-13  billion  gallons— of 
water  each  year,  and  the  136,000  properly 
designed  irrigation  structures  save  an 
additional  25.000  acre-feet — 8  bilUon  gal- 
lons— of  water  annually. 

Wyoming  acAl  conservation  districts 
have  sponsored  or  cosponsored  35  small 
water^ed  projects  for  flood  prevention, 
erosion  control,  and  agricultural  water 
management  on  3.9  million  acres  of  land. 
Of  these,  seven  are  completed  or  imder 
construction  and  another  eight  are  in 
the  planning  stage. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  water  man- 
aganent  and  water  control  practices  un- 
dertaken through  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. I  am  proud  of  the  districts  in  my 
State,  the  supervisors  who  govern  them, 
and  the  cooperating  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  voluntarily  establish  conserva- 
tion measures  on  their  farms. 

These  men  know  the  value  of  water 
and  they  respect  It.  They  set  an  exam- 
ple for  all  of  us  to  follow.  I  commend 
them  for  their  fine  work  and  pledge  my 
support  to  them  and  their  organization. 


Disclotnres  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHiNirroN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTTSB 
Wednesday.  Attffust  17.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
two  more  x>ccurrences  on  Capitol  Hill 
this  past  week  which  stirred  up  con- 
troversial debate  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  these  was  when  a  dis- 
trict Judge  enjoined  the  proceedings  of 
the  HcMise  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  The  other  was  the  disclosure 
that  Just  prior  to  President  Johnson's 
message  In  Congress  urging  a  $20  million 
apprcHJriatlon  for  Project  Mohole.  the 
stockholders  of  Brown  U  Root,  who  held 
a  contract  for  this  multlmllllon-dollar 
project,  had  made  a  $25,000  contrilnitlon 
to  the  President's  Ctab. 

These  and  other  revelations  Indicate 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Oovem- 
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ment  needs  a  thcffough  housedeaning 
Hereinafter  are  the  examples  of  dlado- 
sures  that  I  refer  to; 

ciMss  I — ooNoaxss  amb  ths  cousm 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  tibe 
American  Ctovemment.  a  Federal  oourt 
ordered  a  congressional  committee  to  re- 
frain frcmi  holding  a  hearing. 

CASS  n — THs  psssziwnt's  ci.aa 

Members  of  the  immediate  family  of 
Qeorge  R.  Brown,  board  chairman  of 
Brown  it  Root,  simultaneously  con- 
tributed tas.OOO  to  the  President's  Club 
on  May  13.  l>66.  This  was  a  few  days 
after  $20  million  for  Project  Mohole  was 
cut  out  of  tiie  budget  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  a  few  days 
before  President  Johnson,  on  May  18 
1966.  urged  that  they  be  restored. 

The  original  award  of  the  Mohole  con- 
tract to  Brown  ti  Root,  a  Texas  contract- 
ing firm,  that  had  never  drilled  even  a 
fencepoet  hole,  caused  some  gossip  be- 
cause the  award  was  not  made  to  the  low 
bidder.  The  original  estimated  cost  of 
$17  million  in  4  years  had  already  In- 
creased to  $125  million. 

CASE    m A    NONPOUnCAL    Taip 

In  upstate  New  York,  President  John- 
son Is  scheduled  to  make  a  "nonpoHtlcal" 
trip.  Stops  at  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  El- 
lenvllle  are  In  oonffresslonal  districts  held 
by  freshmen  Democratic  Congressmen 
swept  Into  office  In  the  Johnson  iuujslide 
of  1964.  ' 

CASS    TV — ANTTWAH    LXADEB    IS    COmCXTKISr 

Richard  M.  Flhoads,  a  City  CoUege  of 
New  York  student.  Identified  as  promi- 
nait  ta  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
which  is  urging  young  Americana  to  en- 
list with  Communist  forces  against  South 
Vietnam,  declared  ta  a  congressional 
taqulry: 

If  you  re  aslclng  me  If  I  am  a  CkMnmimlst. 
I  certainly  am. 

CASE    V CHICACO    STSSWr    DXlCONnnUTSOM 

Miss  Kathleen  Morris  participated  ta  a 
demoDstratioo  while  serving  as  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  employee  at  the 
suggestion  of  her  superior. 

OMW  VI — ^DnrLATioir 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  food 
prtoea  are  climbing  because  of  InllaUon 
It  potats  up  infiation  is  doe  mataly  be- 
cause the  Oovemment  stokes  up,  as  It 
says,  the  economy  by  iqjending  more 
money  than  It  taksB  ta. 

CASX    Tn — DBST    XNTBXBT 

The  exorbitant  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
high  taterest  rates  was  demonstrated  by 
Treasury  rrfundtag  operations  last  week  ■ 
$14  blUion  of  notes, at  bV^  percent— the 
Government  sale  at  the  highest  coupon 
rate  since  1521 — was  sucoessful  ta  selling 
only  67.8  percent  of  the  securities. 
CAsa  rm — rrx 

The  AP  says  the  Pentagon  press  agent's 
replies  to  questions  reveal  the  projected 
unit  cost  of  the  TFX  on  one  modsl  la  up 
160  percent.  The  cost  lor  devrtQpln«  and 
testing  18  planes  for  the  Air  For«e  Is  now 
up  to  $882  million. 

CASK  g    smii  cun 

Internal  Revemie  Commlaido&er  Cohen 
said  he  had  not  been  prompted  hy  the 
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adnilnjitntlon  wfaen  he  ordered  An  In- 
vMKttg&tlon  of  the  tax  ttatiu  of  tbe  Sierra 
Club  tor  spending  It*  eontrfliutlons  In 
opjpoMktm  to  a  UU  to  flood  the  Grand 
GanjRon  by  meaiu  of  two  daaoa. 


CUM  %     AM  IWJDUIY 

RepubUcana  have  ralaed  tbe  point  as  to 
why  tour  quattfled  firms  were  Ignored 
and  a  fifth  firm  chosen  for  a  Government 
ouii  tract. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  connection  between  the 
$1,000  eontrtbution  to  the  President's 
dub  and  the  apparent  aiMtrary  sdee- 
tfton  that  gave  a  million  dollar  poverty 
contntet  to  a  one-man  Washington  office 
irhoae  Yloe  president  was  a  monber  of 
the  President's  Chib.  The  original  con- 
tract was  estimated  at  $500,000  and  is 
now  being  {biased  out  aftier  the  expendi- 
ture of  $l,3S0.0OO. 


CAsi  zi — aoTBunaMT  smfloi 
Actual   Pederal   civilian   emidoyment 
cUmbed  from  2,508.119  in  June  1965.  to 
a.7S8;M8  as  of  June  30.  1966. 


Sootk  Dade:  A  Major  Agrkaltiiral  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

or  nouDA 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RXPBISKNTATIVXB 

Wedneiday,  Augutt  17,  IMS 

Ifr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Homestead-Florida  City  area  in  south 
Dade,  i^oh  X  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 


resenting. Is  on  the  verge  of  a  tre- 
mendous induBtflal  and  commercial 
boom.  Every  stuily  Indicates  the  fabu- 
lous  economic  grtwth  potential  of  the 
area. 

A  significant  stbry  of  growth  and  de- 
vel(vmient  which  continues  today  has 
been  overshadowed  by  the  promise  of  a 
bright  future  and' the  worldwide  reputa- 
tion of  Homestead's  northern  neighbors, 
the  cities  of  Miainl  and  Miami  Beach. 
That  story  is  th*  development  of  agri- 
culture in  Dade  C«unty.  South  Dade  and 
the  area  around  homestead  is  the  center 
of  one  of  Am^qa's  most  thriving  and 
IMroductlve  agricultural  areas.  It  Is  the 
agricultural  heartland  of  the  Nation's 
72d-ranked  coun|y  In  the  value  of  all 
farm  products  sqld— 72d  out  of  3,130. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tl^ose  of  us  who  like  lime 
In  our  gin  and  t$nlcs  during  these  hot 
summer  evenings  probably  know  that 
Dade  Coimty  produces  more  limes  than 
any  area  In  the  Uui ted  States.  Few  of  us. 
however,  realize  how  many  of  the  fresh 
vegetables  we  enjoy  each  winter  come 
from  the  numerous  farms  centered 
around  Homestead  and  Florida  City. 

Dade  County  leads  the  State  of  Florida 
not  only  In  the  production  of  limes  but 
also  In  the  production  of  avocados,  man- 
goes, tomatoes  and  pole  beans  for  fresh 
market.  Nationally,  Dade  ranks  4th  in 
tomatoes  and  snap  bean  acreage,  6th  In 
the  valae  of  all  vegetables  and  10th  In 
the  value  of  ornamentals.  My  friends 
from  Idaho  will  be  surprised  to  know 
that  Dade  Is  37th  highest  in  potato  acre- 
age. 

The  total  productive  value  of  Dade 
County's  agrlcult^e  last  year  amounted 
to  $57.4  mlllioa.  More  than  half 
this  amount,  $34  million,  was  derived 
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ThurJjday,  August  18, 1966 

(JtegWattve  dap  o/  Mondajt,  Autnut  i5. 
iMf) 

llie  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  teeess.  and  was 
oaUad  to  order  by  Hon.  Hsasr  F.  Bno, 
Ja.,  aSanator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Rer.  W.  Harold  Snape^  D  J)^  assoolata 
pastor.  Capitol  HIU  Methodist  Oiuroh. 
Washington.  D.C.,  oflerad  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,  at 
whose  word  the  universe  came  into  betng, 
and  who  continues  to  sustain  Thy  ohU- 
dren,  even  mtU  now.  we  land  and  mag- 
nify Thy  holy  name.  We  do  xu>t  pray 
for  Thy  present  e,  for  Thou  art  already 
nearer  to  us  than  breathing,  cIosm*  than 
hands  at  feet,  but  for  the  oonaclousness 
this  day  that  we  eannot  drift  beyond  Thy 
tovQ  and  care. 

Almighty  God.  who  hast  given  us  this 
■ood  land  for  our  heritage,  we  humbly 
baseaeh  Thee  thai  we  may  always  prove 
outMtw  a  peoide  mindful  of  Thj  favor, 
and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  tUs  our 
country  with  the  fruits  of  hcowst  indus- 
tiTr  AOUBd  leamlng,  end  pore  motives. 
Save  w  franiriotenea,  dlsoerd,  «onfustan, 
from  pride  and  arrogance,  and  every  evil 
waj. 


Grant  the  spirit  of  wisdom  to  those  In 
places  of  leadership  and  responsibility, 
who  are  entrustediwlth  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, that  Justice  may  be  abroad  in 
the  land,  that  th*re  may  be  peace  and 
harmony  In  our  hames. 

Grant,  we  praf,  courage  and  stead- 
fastness to  thosr  who  represent  our 
country  among  the  family  of  nations; 
and  to  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
around  the  world.  They  protect  our 
freedoms  at  the  cMt  of  their  lives.  Sus- 
tain the  loved  ones  from  whom  they  are 
separated.  Let  Thy  comforting  pres- 
ence be  especially  felt  where  the  shadow 
of  death  has  faUfn  upon  the  homes  of 
those  who  have  gKen  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  their  devotJbn. 

So  may  this  daj  witness  a  measure  of 
the  building  of  Itxy  kmgdom  of  love  in 
our  hearts.    Ame^. 


DESIGNATION   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PttO  TEMPORE 

The  l^islatlve  clexiE  read  the  follow- 
Ingletter: 

•       U.S.  SKfTAn. 

PkiVdsmt  PBo  nocpoui, 
Wathingtoti,  D.C..  August  18. 19e«. 
To  the  Stnate:        \ 

Itetng  tflmponrUl  fttoamt  from  th«  8«iuta, 
I  appoint  Hoa.  Ha^t  F.  Btkd.  Jb.,  a  Senator 
from  tlie  St*te  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
dotlM  of  the  dialx*  during  my  absence . 

CaU.  HATOUf , 

I  President  pro  tempore. 


from  vegetables.  Ten  million  doUsrs 
came  from  the  county's  570  nurseria 
and  flower  grovren  and  $5.1  million  from 
fruit  sales  despite  serious  crop  damage 
from  a  hurricane. 

Poultry  accoimted  for  $8.4  mflHon, 
dairy  farms  for  $2.8  million  and  other 
livestock  for  another  $1  million. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  total  value  of 
farm  production  In  Dade  County  hag 
more  than  doubled  and  present  estimates 
indicate  that  today's  figures  will  be 
doubled  by  1975. 

The  value  of  farm  production  Is,  how- 
ever, only  a  portion  of  the  overall  value  oi 
agriculture  to  Dade  County's  total  econ- 
omy. Purchases  of  goods  and  services  by 
farmers  alone  amount  to  an  additional 
$40  million  each  year.  This  figure  does 
not  Include  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars generated  each  year  by  the  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Agriculture  today  is  an  important  sec- 
tor of  Dade  County's  economy,  and  it  »ill 
continue  to  be  so.  Present  trends  Indi- 
cate that  within  9  years  sales  in  Dade 
agricultural  products  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $120  million. 

The  strength  of  Dade's  agriculture, 
centered  in  the  Homestead  area,  to- 
gether with  the  predictions  for  inunedi- 
ate  and  long-term  industrial  and  com- 
mercial growth  In  south  Dade,  have  re- 
sulted In  predictions  for  decades  ahead 
that  are  nothing  short  of  spectacular. 

By  1985,  six  times  as  many  people  will 
live  in  south  Dade  as  live  there  today. 
Wages  are  expected  to  approach  $2  bil- 
lion. Indeed,  by  1985,  one-quarter  of 
Dade  County's  population  will  live  in 
what  is  sure  to  become  the  Metropolitan 
Homestead  area. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansweld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Wednesday,  August  17, 
1966,  was  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimceid  that  the 
House  bad  passed  the  bill  (S.  3005)  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  cafety 
program  and  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  motor  Ttibicles  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  induce  accidents  In- 
volving motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the 
deaths  and  injuries  occurring  in  suoh 
accidents,  with  an  amendment.  In  wbieh 
it  requested  the  ooncurrenoe  of  tbe 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


llie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
foik)wlng  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President  : 

HJR.  13277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revlaed 
Orsanlc  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
lor  the  reapportionment  of  th^  Legislature 
ot  tbe  Virgin  Islands:  and        -t^^ 

Hit-  1SS81.  An  act  to  autlioriip^e  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
certain  other  anlxaals  intended  to  be  used 
lac  purpoeee  of  research  or  experimentation, 
uid  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

AiawDMENT  or  Watexshxo  I'rotxction  and 
Flood  PEKVomoN  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
tranimltttng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  ba  amended  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RlPOKT  ON  RKSEAKCH  AND  DEVrLOPKETrr  PHO- 

ctrRnciNT  Actions 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement) ,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  research  and 
development  procurement  actions,  for  the 
8-month  period  ended  June  30,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Anned  Services. 

Adthoabation   foe  UjB.   OovnufMxirr  PHt- 

•OHNIL     To     AOCKPT      AMD      WSAB      QOtTAUr 
DCOMUTIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Stete, 
aansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsUtlon 
to  authorlM  certain  retired  and  other  p«- 
«onnel  ot  the  V.B.  Government  to  accept  and 
»««■  decorationB,  preeenta,  and  other  things 
tendered  them  by  certain  foreign  countrlM 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  taie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatlona. 

BBorr  ON  NrooTiATKD  CoNxaAcra  Madx  toe 
Disposal  of  Matxbials 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Biu-eau  of  Land 
•uaagement.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
aw.  a  report  on  negotiated  contracts  made 
'"  *1»P«»1  of  materials,  for  the  6-month 
penod  ended  June  30.  1960  (with  an  accom- 
Paying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Xn- 
tertor  and  Insular  Affalrv. 

"»0«T8    ON    PETTnOWS    APPEOTB)    ACCOEDWO 

™i»D  Peefxebncx  and  Sixtk  Pexfeexnce 
u-aasiPicATioM  to  Cxetain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commlseloner,  Immlgra- 
7^.!^^  NaturallEatlon  Service.  Departoent 
"Justice,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
Pon»  on  petitions  approved  according  third 
PWerence  and  sixth  preference  cUuslfica- 
»«to  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
*■■•>«■) .  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary 


Suhcommlttee  on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  was 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McGKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.699.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  avU  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  Inclu- 
sion of  certain  periods  of  reemployment  of 
annuitants  for  the  purpoee  of  computing 
annuities  of  their  surviving  spouses  rR«Dt 
No.  14S1).  ^ 

By  lilr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

HJt.  10837.  An  act  to  require  operator*  of 
ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the  United 
States,  Ite  posseaslons  and  territorlee,  and 
foreign  coimtrtee  to  file  evidence  of  financial 
security  and  other  Information  (Kept.  No 
1483). 


];9798 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Javzts  when  be 
Introduced  tbe  above  bm.  which  acpMr 
xmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONTTSON  (by  tequeet)  : 

8.  S741.  A  bill  v>  amend  the  lBt«i«t«t« 
Oommeroe  Act,  wltb  ratpect  to  recovery  of 
a  reasonable  attoniey'B  Xm  In  csm  of  auoeea- 
ful  malntananoe  <a  tax  action  for  reoovery 
of  damages  •uBtalaed  m  transporutlon  of 
propertr.  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

8. 3742.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Qwnvla 
Papademetrlou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  3743.  A  bill  to  provide  credit  facilities 
for  the  use  of  fishermen's  cooperative  aaeo- 
clatlons  through  establishment  of  a  Bank  for 
Flahermen's  OoopersUve  AsEOdattonB.  and  for 
other  purpoeee:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
meroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAOiruaoir  when 
he  introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSIXB: 

S.  3744.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  control 
or  elimination  of  jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States;   to  tb«  Oommltt«e  on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bexwvtee  when  he 
Introduced  the  alwve  bill,  whl<fli  appear 
xmder  a  separate  heading  )  ft^— 

By  Mr.  FONO: 

S.  8748.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Norlko  Ofltnl- 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  SUPER- 
VISORY ACT  OP  1966— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMTTTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPJ.  NO.  1482) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
port favorably,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill,  8.  3158, 
to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and  super- 
visory authority  of  Federal  agencies  over 
Insured  banks  and  insured  savings  aiid 
loan  associations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port thereon,  together  with  the  Individ- 
ual views  of  Senators  Towkr,  THtnuaowD, 

and  HlCKENLOOPER. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  individual  views  be 
printed  along  with  the  committee  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURINO 

SENATE  SESSION 
^  HKwest  of  Mr.  Pasto«.,  and  by 
gMJmous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
«omunlcatlons  of  the  CommitteT^ 
^nmerce  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
»«the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

fWiJ***"***  ^  "''•  R^«8«".  of  South 
"•rouna,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIBL<   (by  request): 

8.8738.  A  blU  to  require  that  contracts 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  buUdlng  or  public  work  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
formance bond  protecting  the  District  of 
Columbu  and  by  an  addltUmal  bond  tor  the 
protection  of  persons  furnishing  material 
and  labor;  to  the  Coeunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Hiy  Mr.  JAvrrs: 

8.  S740.  A  bm  to  strengthen  the  admm- 
Istratloa  of  tbe  Law  Knforeement  Assistance 
Act  of  1005;  to  the  dommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PROPOSED  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  remain 
on  the  desk  for  a  week,  for  additional  co- 
^^XDnsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ai>- 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
The  bill  (S.  3740^  to  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1985,  Introduced  Mr 
Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its' 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  jAVrre.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Law  liifonsement  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965  to  allow  local  police 
departments  to  purchase  much  needed 
crime  prevention  and  detection  equip- 
ment, such  as  communloatlons  systems 
and  c(»nputers. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  act  only  provldee 
grants  for  training  or  for  demonstration 
projects  to  teat  new  equiixnent  and  tech- 
niques of  law  enforcement  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  $10  million  a  year  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years  as  the  Federal 
share  of  the  program  to  equip  police  de- 
partments with  the  most  modem  devices 
for  crime  prevention. 

The  shocking  upsurge  In  our  national 
crime  rates  indicates  that  we  caimot  be 
complacent  in  the  war  on  crime.  The 
statistics  sbaw  that  there  was  a  6-per- 
cent increase  in  titie  national  incidence 
of  murder,  robbery,  and  assault  during 
the  past  year,  and  preliminary  statistics 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1966  indicate  an- 
other 6-percent  Increase  in  overall  crime 
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liiites.  Crime  In  nu^or  centers  thro<i8ii- 
(m  ttie  Nation  mAkas  OMiulatory  fur- 
ther leglflAtlon  that  ««a  give  practical 
nmtisttkxutt  to  local  law  enlbrcenient 
•aieneiee  now.  Our  clttM  and  saburta 
cannot  alone  handle  tlar  problem  8  cre- 
ated by  this  unprecedented  crime  wave. 

One  area  where  Federal  action  can  be 
most  effective  is  In  "Tn^f^g  local  police 
departments.  Accordingly,  my  bill  would 
expand  the  LEAA  to.  provide  an  addi- 
ti<Mial  $10  million  a  year  for  the  aequlsl- 
ticxi  oi  modem  equlprnMit  fty  local  law 
enforoement  agencies.  "Die  act  now  pro- 
vides grants  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  for  training  programs  and  to 
demonstrate  new  techniques  of  law  en- 
forcement. While  such  grants  are  Indeed 
helpful,  they  do  not  reach  the  problem 
of  equipment  shortages  and  overworked 
personnel  In  our  police  departments, 
which  continue  to  xindermlne  effective 
law  enforcement. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said: 

SwUt,  telr.  and  effccUve  )u«Ue«  for  all  U  a 
maanlngful  datarrmt  to  crime. 

I  believe  that  technology  is  vital  to 
effective  law  enforcement  Thus,  for 
example,  eomputerlxed  records  eould  free 
iwllcemen  from  hours  of  tedious  record 
research — hours  that  could  and  should 
be  spent  preventing  crime.  Transistor- 
iKed  radio  transmitters  and  receivers  pro- 
mote swift  communications,  so  vital  to 
enforcement  ^ndency.  but  too  many  de- 
Fiartments  lack  the  resources  to  establish 
an  adequate  communication  system. 

lis  bUl  would  allow  local  policy  to  buy 
and  use  the  most  modem  communica- 
tions egifliunent  to  tl^  every  officer  on 
duty  to  'a  dispatching  center  which 
would  dectronically  record  the  location 
of  each  policeman.  Chicago  already 
has  such  a  system  la  operation.  Com- 
btaed  with  a  "masslTe  motor  patrol" 
techzUque,  Chicago  reversed  the  national 
trend  and  teoorieCL  a  15-pereent  decline 
in  major  crimes  during  the  first  9 
w(^ip^ii!^]m  ot  1968  whlla  the  national  rate 
InetealiM  6  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Similarly,  funds  granted  for 
eouipment  SMitcbaMt  woufd  permit  local 
prednctB  to  use  dosedrclreuit  television 
and  facsimile  trtcnsmisidon  equipment  to 
allow  instantaneous,  transmission  of 
pbotofe  of  suspects,  fingerpxmts  or  entire 
poSee  reeords  to  sJl  predncta  or  subeta- 
ttoos.  Computers  could  also  be  uaed  to 
spot  crime  pattenu  &nd  hOp  In  assigning 
patrols. 

Hie  Office  Of  Law  Snforconent  Assist- 
aooe.  in  its  April  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Oongseas,  specifically  stated  that 
tbc^  iVikVe  Hesitated  to  accord  priority  to 
aj^iqlitloDa  for  these  kinds  of  grants 
becaojpe  th^  did  not  fit  the  deflnltlcm 

of  training  or  demonstration  proarama 
ajjithozlaed  by  the  act.  The  puxpose  of 
the  amendment  Which  I  offer  today, 
therefore,  is  to  make  such  grants  pos- 

iSie  VMeral  Government  must,  in  the 
oomlnig  decade,  devote  more  resources 
and  aoore  Imagination  to  the  prohlems 
of  (ha  eltar.  Tbim  nrapoaal  la  ooa  of  a 
miinbfr  of  ff^frgtt  wlii^  are  nwessary 
IX  wo  an  to  aava  aur  urban  centara  from 
erline,  dscay  aBd  bamkruptcir.  A  wtH- 
equipped  and  effective  poUoa  force  is,  in 


fact,  a  prerequl8ite>to  urban  proflrress,  for 
wiUiout  respect  for- the  law  and  a  climate 
of  safe^  and  ordet*  in  our  metropolitan 
centers,  our  cities  tannot  be  saved. 

At  the  hearings  oa  the  cities  every 
witness  testified  t^t  the  No.  1  priority 
is  money.  This  is  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
little  help  in  a  ver^  sensitive  area,  where 
a  reasonable  amoittit  of  money  can  do  a 
great  deal.  ' 

» 

AMENDMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT,  RELATTNO  TO  RE- 
COVERY OF  REASONABLE  ATTOR- 
NEY'S FEES  INI  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  MAONUSOH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Wenatchee  Valley 
Traffic  Association,  and  the  Oraln  and 
Feed  Dealers  National  Association,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  for  the  reoovery  of  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  In  caise  of  successful  main- 
tenance of  an  adtion  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  in  the  transportation 
of  pr<H)erty. 

Under  existing  court  interpretations 
while  the  award  of  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  is  precluded  In  actions  at  law  by 
shippers  to  recover  loss-In-translt  dam- 
ages, such  attorney's  fees  are  allowed, 
under  section  8  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  in  suits  against  carriers  by 
persons  Injured  by  actions  of  such  car- 
riers in  violation  o(  law. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  on  May  27.  1963, 
I  introduced  an  idgntical  bill,  by  request. 

I  ask  unanlmgpia  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  letters  from  the 
Wenatchee  Valley  TrafBc  Association  and 
the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  As- 
sociation In  suppott  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTINQ  FtlESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wl|l  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letters  will  be  printed  In  the 
Recoko. 

The  bill  (S.  3741)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Afct,  with  respect  to  re- 
covery of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in 
6Bse  of  successful  maintenance  of  an  ac- 
tion for  recovery  (A  damages  sustained  in 
transportation  of  property.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Maoituson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Magntj- 
soir,  are  as  followsl 

Wkmatchek  Valxxt 
TiifLTTic  Association, 
Wenatcfite.  Wash..  July  26, 1968. 
Senator  Wassen  O.  iMaomxtson, 
Senate  Office  Builditig, 
Washinffton,  D.C.     '  " 

Deab  Wabkbn  :  Tat  many  yean  th«  damage 
clalAM  poUdes  of  tSe  rail  carriers  have  been 
most  iinreaannahle.  ,  This  is  partlciilarly  true 
of  Uaa  Unas  operating  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  tbe  country.  While  tbelr  ftnanclal 
sltuAtlon  baa  not  |been  satisfactory,  it  U 
bardly  reasonable  tp  expect  ablppers  to  ab- 
•prb  damage  losses  for  that  rea^OD. 

Tbe  Eastern  LiLnef  now  disclaim  any  liabil- 
ity for  failure  to  n^lte  deliveries  at  auction 
markets  even  tbougb  substantial  losses  are 
experienced  as  a  revult  of  unreasonable  de- 
lays. Even  in  instances  of  carrier  negligence 
wben  equ^unent  la, In  bad  order  the  carriers 
refuse  to  pay  dain^  for  market  decUne  and 
even  when  fruit  has  deteriorated  they  offer  a 
ridiculously  low  sevtlement.  if  any. 


These  tmrBBaonable  poUeles  la  settUa* 
claims  stem  largely  from  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  deny  ship- 
pers the  right  to  recover  attorney's  fees  sail 
court  costs  even  thonah  suocesKfuI  in  coort 
action  to  recover  damages.  As  a  result  it  li 
impractical  to  coUect  cleama  by  legal  proe- 
eescB  unless  the  amount  is  considerable. 
Even  in  such  instances  the  shipper  can  ni 
cover  only  a  portion  of  his  losses  after  de- 
ducting costs.  The  carriers  are.  of  coarse, 
aware  of  the  chances  of  comt  acUon  and  of- 
fer to  settle  claims  accordingly. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  legislation  Introdxieed 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  correct  Uiis 
inequity,  but  it  fell  by  the  wayside  White 
probably  too  late  for  action  tn  the  currsnt 
session,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  any  el- 
fort  to  revive  and  enact  such  legislation  next 
year. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wenatchei  Valley  Thaitic 
Association, 

Martin  A.  Fostes. 

Secretary-Xanager. 

Okain  &  F'EKD  Dealkks 
Nation  AL  Association, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.  July  14,  1966. 
Hoaa.  WAaazN  G.  Magkttsom, 
criairman.  Senate  Com-meroe  Committet, 
Washington,  DC 

Dkab  Senatok  Magnuson:  Tbe  Oraln  and 
Feed  Dealers  National  Association  has  1800 
dues-paying  members  and  64  state  (v 
regional  affiliated  associations  whose  mem- 
bership totals  17,000  firms  ranging  In  sl« 
from  country  elevators  to  the  largest  grain 
and  feed  complexes.  We  would  like  to  brtog 
to  70ur  attention  a  problem  of  national 
transportation  Importance  which  could  sd- 
versely  affect  the  operations  of  all  dealers  In 
grain  and  grain  products. 

Tbe  problem  recently  became  more  acute 
when  a  group  of  this  nation's  railroad! 
I'evlsed  their  poUcy  regarding  the  payment 
of  clatras  for  loas  of  bulk  grain  or  grvln 
products  in  transit.  This  revised  policy  and 
aU  of  its  ramlAcations  have  been  set  forth 
In  detail  In  the  appendix  which  accompanist 
this  letter.  Tbe  general  purpose  of  this  re- 
vised claim  policy  la  to  effect  settlement  o( 
xxMft  loes-ln-translt  claims  Involving  grain 
and  grain  products  at  much  less  than  thetr 
full  value,  which  settlement  bases  have  been 
arbitrarily  estabUsbed  by  tbe  carriers..  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  overwhelmlJig 
majority  of  cases  loes-ln-tnmslt  claims  In- 
volving bulk  grain  or  grain  products  arlM 
solely  because  the  railroad  cars  used  for 
shipment  are  In  disrepair  and  cause  loss  of 
lading  through  leakage. 

The  normal  legal  remedy  available  to  a 
grain  dealer  dissatisfied  with  the  arbitrary 
settlements  to  be  offered  under  the  revised 
claim  policy  Is  set  forth  In  Section  30(11) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Although 
a  grata  dealer  might  receive  an  award  of 
damages  equal  to  bis  ioes-ln-trmnslt  clstm 
as  originally  filed  with  the  rail  carrier,  court" 
have  consteued  Section  20(11)  of  the  Act  u 
precluding  the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  In  actions  at  law  arising  there- 
under. See  e.g^  Missouri  Pac.  R.  Co.  t. 
Horper,  201  P.  671.  and  Thompson  v.  H.  M^ 
Co..  337  S.W.  2d  662.  Since  mo«*  clslmi  IB- 
vol^lng  bulk  grain  or  grain  products  «• 
relatively  small  In  monetary  value,  the 
claimant  is  faced  with  a  dilemma.  If  he  suss 
on  the  claim,  his  recovery  in  moot  cases  mw 
be  less  than  his  attorney's  fees.  If  he  cho<*M 
not  to  sue,  he  la  faced  with  writing  off  the 
uncollected  portion  of  his  claims. 

We  beUeve  that  In  revising  their  clslm 
payment  policy,  the  Involved  carriers  wet* 
oo^zant  of  the  dilemma  posed  by  tt» 
above-mentioned  Judicial  construetlWJ  « 
Section  aO(ll).  Therefore,  we  beU«»»  tw 
tbU  problem  can  be  largely  adjusted  oy 
ameiMlment  of  SM;Uon  30(11)  to  provide  » 
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MpUdt  tenos  tbat  if  the  plalntifl  shaU 
finally  prevail  In  any  action  thereuader,  be 
,ahsU  be  aUowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  ke  taxed  aad  collected  as  part  oi  the  suit. 
JU»  amenrtnutrtt  is  similar  to  that  which  you 
'mjposed  tn  8.  leM  in  the  88th  Congress, 
yarthermore,  sanendment  of  Section  30(11) 
ts  this  manner  would  be  consistent  with  the 
sllowanoe  of  attorney's  fees  provided  for  In 
aection  8  of  the  Act  tn  actions  at  law  to  en- 
force an  order  of  the  Interstate  Camm«roe 
Coounisslon. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  respectfully 
nquest  that  you  consider  mtroductlon  of  a 
bill  In  this  session  of  Congress  proposing 
amendment  of  Section  20(11)  of  the  Act  as 
suggested  In  the  Imcmedlately  preceding 
paragraph. 

Sincerely, 

Alvin  K.  OLivra, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Enclosure. 

Afpmndiz 

All  Eastern  Carriers  have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing claim  payment  policy  regarding  pay- 
ment of  loBs-ln-transtt  claims  on  bulk  grain 
and  grain  producta.  There  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  hereinafter  described  policy 
is  being  adopted  by  carriers  beyond  the  Sast- 
em  territory.  The  new  policy  applies  on  all 
elalms  filed  or  received  after  April  1,  1066, 
regardless  of  the  date  of  unloading  or  de- 
livery. No  formal  announcements  were  made 
concerning  the  new  policy.  Some  carriers 
upon  request  have  oonflrmed  the  revised 
poUcy  In  writing,  whereas  other  carriers  have 
remained  silent  despite  their  obvious  han- 
dling of  grain  claims  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
policy. 

In  conformity  with  the  decision  in  Claims 
tor  Loss  and  Damage  of  Grain,  68  I.C.C.  347, 
all  claims  for  loes-ln-translt  of  bulk  grain 
must  be  reduced  by  one-eighth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  origin  weights  and  all  claims  for 
loss-ln-transit  of  bulk  grain  products  must 
be  reduced  by  one-fourth  of  one  percent  of 
the  origin  weights.  These  deductible  claim 
allowances  were  Intended  to  absolve  rail  car- 
riers of  liability  for  weight  losses  that  might 
be  attributable  to  such  factors  as  Inherent 
vice  of  the  lading  (natural  shrinkage),  ex- 
traction of  grading  samples  frMn  the  lading, 
and  residue  swept  from  the  car  after  unload- 
ing. 

The  following  rules  establish  the  maxi- 
mum settlement  to  be  offered  tn  various 
clrcumstancee  after  the  claimable  loes-ln- 
translt  has  been  determined  In  conformity 
*lth  the  deductible  allowancee  noted  above. 

(II  Where  a  clear-record  boxcar  has  an 
official  weight  at  both  origin  and  destination, 
maximum  settlement  Is  To  be  60  per  cent  of 
the  claimed  loss.  (Formerly,  such  claims 
were  settled  on  a  100  per  cent  basis.) 

(2)  Where  a  clear-record  boxcar  has  one 
olWlal  weight  and  one  unofficial  weight, 
on  the  basis  of  which  a  loes-ln-translt 
Is  estabUsbed,  the  maxlmvxn  settlement 
1*  to  b«  25  per  cent  of  the  claimed 
loes.  (Formerly,  such  claims  were  settled  on 
t  50  to  100  per  cent  basis  depending  upon 
the  carrier's  eettmate  of  tbe  reliability  of  the 
Mofflclal  weigher.) 

(3)  Where  a  boxcar  Is  noted  at  destination 
■s  having  a  Jaaktng  grain  door,  which  grain 
door  was  Installed  by  the  shipper,  the  maxl- 
■nm  settlement  Is  to  be  60  per  cent  of  the 
elslmed  loee.  (Formerly,  sneh  clsdms  were 
"ttled  on  a  loo  per  cent  basil  tmle«  tbe 
ewtler's  lnvestlg*tlan  had  revealed  negligent 
"stalUtlon  by  the  shipper.  The  tsse  of 
^J»  dooia  is  intended,  at  coarse,  to  make 
»e  boacar  fit  for  the  trancportstton  of  bulk 
•^  °«"  grain  products.  In  many  instaiwes, 
»•  origin  cftrrtar  «lmply  reftuM  to  liwtaU 
»•••  device*  wblcb  make  the  earner's  equ^- 
««■*  sutJable  foe  tbe  traa^xHtatloB  purpoee 
wniemplated   by   the   shipper.     So,   the   re- 


spoAslbUlty  to  produce  a  suitable  instru- 
meataUty  faUe  upon  tha  grain  Bhl^Mr. 

IQ  many  cieee.  tbe  grain  doors  suppUed 
by  tbe  carrier  for  installation  by  the  shipper 
are  made  of  paper  and  not  of  wood.  To  com- 
pound the  Inequity  of  Rule  (8) ,  rail  carriers 
generally  refuse  to  Inspect  and  certify  that 
grain  doors  bavs  been  properly  installed  so 
as  to  obviate  the  presumption  of  negligent 
installation  under  his  revised  claim  rule. 

(4)  Where  a  boxcar  is  reported  at  desUna- 
tion  to  have  grain  trapped  behind  the  car 
lining,  the  claim  is  to  be  declined  In  its 
entirety  unless  the  claimant  can  show  the 

Jlnlng  to  have  been  defective.  (Formerly, 
.such  claims  were  settled  on  a  100  per  cent 
basis.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  boxcars 
will  have  grain  trapped  behind  their  Unlngs. 
This  problem  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the 
following,  all  of  Which  are  beyond  the  grain 
shipper's  control:  faulty  Installation  of  the 
lining  by  the  carrier;  high  mimmum  weights 
which  require  loading  up  to  or  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  lining;  and  rough  handling  In 
transit  which  may  cause  properly  loaded  bulk 
material  to  ^111  over  the  lining.  Rule  (4) 
raises  two  Interesting  problems.  How  does 
a  receiver  prove  that  the  grain  reported  be- 
hind the  lining  of  a  particular  boxcar  actually 
represents  material  transported  in  a  previous 
movement?  Secondly.  If  a  receiver  feels  he 
has  received  a  car  with  a  defective  lining,  is 
he  to  hold  that  car  out  of  further  service  un- 
til he  proves  his  point  to  the  carrier  and 
thereby  add  to  the  already  critical  boxcar 
shortage?) 

(5)  Where  a  shipment  In  a  clear- record 
boxcar  has  no  oficial  weights  at  origin  and 
destination,  the  claim  is  to  be  declined  In 
its  entirety. 

Whether  a  boxcar  carrying  bulk  grain  or 
grain  products  is  to  be  noted  as  having  a 
clear  record  is  determined  usually  by  an 
employee  of  the  grain  Inspection  agency  at 
destination.  A  "clear  record"  is  deemed  to 
mean  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  leakage. 
The  car  Inspector  will  examine  the  boxcar 
while  the  car  is  motlonlees  on  a  rail  siding. 
The  inspector's  'notation  of  "clear  record" 
assumes  the  condition  of  the  car  while  In 
transit  and  beyond  the  constant  surveillance 
of  the  carrier  or  Inspection  personnel.  Re- 
peated observations  tend  to  establish  that 
many  boxcars  loaded  with  bvUk  grain  or 
gralz)  products  will  leak  while  la  transit  and 
subject  to  varying  degrees  of  rough  handling, 
and  the  same  cars  will  exhibit  no  leakage 
whatever  while  at-rest  in  an  inspection  yard. 
Thus,  the  notation  of  "clear-record"  on  a 
boxcir  condition  report  Is  merely  an  allega- 
tion that  may  not  reflect  prior  conditions 
which  are  beyond  tbe  knowledge  of  the  car 
inspector  at  destination. 

We  have  set  forth  in  some  detail  tbe  new 
claim  rules  and  our  reactions  in  order  to 
afford  a  basis  far  Judging  their  arbitrariness. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  tbe  revised  claim 
poUcy  could  resullt  in  an  out-of-pocket  loes 
of  $10,000,000  to  the  entire  grain  and  grain 
products  iDdustry.  Certainly  the  rail  carriers 
have  a  right  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
that  may  have  oantrtbuted  through  no  fault 
of  tbelr  own  to  a  loss-ln-translt.  We  for- 
ther  do  not  argtu)  with  the  offering  of  settle- 
ments tbat  reflect  the  attendance  circum- 
stances in  individual  cases.  Nor  do  we 
quarrel  with  the  challenge  implicit  in  tbe 
revisM  claim  policy  that  the  claims  to  be 
subjected  to  Judicial  determination  on  the 
merits.  We  do  object,  however,  to  the  revised 
claim  policy  as  being  based  upon  generalized 
and  faulty  premises  and  as  reflecting  the 
oarri^re'  eynleal  view  that  few  will  sue  so  long 
*■  vdcovery  of  reasownble  attom««rs'  fees  is 
not  possible  undec  Section  SO(II)  of  the 
InteictRte  CkaaEUra*  Act.  In  affect,  tbe 
revlMd  cilatm  papaonl;  policy  on  grain  and 
pain  products  1*  arcutmlng  effort  by  oertaln 
rail  carriers  to  mitigate  their  common  carrier 


UablUty  as  ••tatoUsbed  uzMler  eeotton.  ao(ll). 
Therefore,  we  baltev«  tbat  tbe  real  remedy 
to  the  Instant  problem  U  ameudmeot  of 
Section  20(11)  to  provide  for  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  If  plaintiff  Is  awarded  ttamages 
thereunder. 

Although  the  Immediate  problem  relates  to 
bulk  grain  and  grain  products,  It  may  not  be 
very  long  before  certain  rail  carriers  an- 
nounce similarly  restrictive  oUlm  payment 
policies  regarding  other,  unrelated  commodi- 
ties. In  fact,  other  Industries  preeently  may 
be  unduly  burdened  by  restrictive  claim 
payment  policies  that  cannot  be  countered 
effectively  because  attorneys'  fees  are  unre- 
coverable In  suooessful  suits  at  law  bronght 
under  Section  30(11)  o(  tbe  Act.  In  con- 
clusion, we  beUeve  that  Introduction  «(  an 
appropriate  bill  in  this  session  of  Coogress 
will  afford  a  substantial  basis  upon  wblcb 
widespread  support  can  be  developed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  BANK  FOR 
FISHERMEN'S  CXX5PERATIVE  AS- 
SCXiriATIONS  -'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
intent  of  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
is  to  provide  credit  facilities  for  the  use 
of  fl^ermen's  cooperative  aesociations 
ttirough  the  establishment  of  a  special 
banic.  There  exists  a  unique  and  strong 
need  for  such  credit  to  be  extended  to 
the  many  cooperatives  along  our  aeaooast 
and  in  fresh  water  fishing  areas. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  borrow  a 
page  from  the  history  of  Federal  asaist- 
ance  to  solve  the  credit  problems  of 
farmer  cooperatives.  This  aid  has  led 
to  a  self-help  program  whereby  such 
cooperatives  are  now  gradually  repaying 
the  Federal  investment  in  the  banlcs  for 
cooperatives  and  assuming  complete 
ownership  of  the  various  regional  banks. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  w«  find 
that  our  fishermen  are  lagging  behind  In 
the  necessary  business  of  expanding  and 
upgrading  their  facilities.  They  are  con- 
fronted in  many  eases  with  modem  Oov- 
emment-subsidized  foreign  fishing  fleets 
with  which  it  is  difficult  for  Uiem  to  com- 
Tpete.  There  is  no  lack  of  wilUngneas  od 
the  part  of  our  flshermen  to  play  a  part 
in  putting  the  United  States  back  Into  its 
proper  place  in  the  production  i:^ture  of 
world  fisheries,  but  very  often  inadequate 
financing  and  lack  of  rlak  capital  make 
such  efforts  impoasihle. 

At  the  Federal  Oovenunent  level,  em- 
phasis has  been  traced  heretofore  on 
vessel  financing  with  scant  attention 
having  been  given  to  tht  maoy  other 
capital  requirements  of  the  fishery  ixo- 
ducer.  processor,  aad  distrttnitor.  Tbe 
present  provtslaDS  at  the  flataertes  knn 
fund  regulations  arc  of  ooiy  llaait«d  ralue 
in  assisting  the  ftminaM  opermtion  of 
fishery  coositntiifm. 

Thus,  while  it  is  possttk  for  flabny 
cooperatives  to  cmalUy  as  loan  applicants, 
those  who  borrow  from  tbe  fund  «an  use 
the  money  for  only  that  part «( tbctr  ac- 
tivities which  rdate  to  Ycssd  opcvattons. 
The  flsheiiea  loan  fund  cannot  ptovlde 
funds  for  use  in  activities  such  as  prae- 
essing  or  marketing  vhlch,  are  acnaiaUy 
the  prinaary  fiinntlnnii  nff  mnpiirnUinii ' 

A  cooperative  ts  much  the  same  as  any 
ether  traaineait  it  xwuiot  xti?  solely  on 
eaoltai  f  undtat  Eaised  <rem.lli  «MciiNrala|p. 
Seasonal  peak  4sUvflria»  «4,  Oah  crtate 
excessive  strains  on  its  credit  structure. 
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A  eoopentlre  may  want  ttt  boi  ww  »  por- 
ttoo  of  the  monegr  needed  tot  ftulldtrigB, 
eqqJUiBient.  paTroU^.  snppttes,  and  so 
Xdrth, /som  <HXtald«  aoorces.  A  ooopem- 
tiYt  or  primary  producers  f  requenUy  flnxls 
Itsslf  In  an  unXavcnibble  podtloa  when  it 
comes  to  aocuriag  n  kma,  Just  as  many 
other  SBiall  or  medliua^sised  business 
entetprlMS  do  who  must  compete  In  mar- 
kets dtaraeterlzed  by  a  hich  risk  ele- 
ment. Prlmte  UxiOtivi  Institutions  are 
otbore  often  than  not  reluotaat  to  grant 
Joans  to  fishery  coopcraUves  even  at  In- 
terest rates  shove  the  norm. 

Wltti  the  rapid  pace  of  teehnolnelcal 
<le?elai»ient  in  proeesslnff  and  distribut- 
ing fishery  products,  sophisticated  equip- 
ment requiring  heavy  Investmmt  at  cap- 
ital Is  necessary.  This  has  Increased 
sreatly  the  long  tei-m  eredlt  needs  oif  do- 
ing boaineeB.  IKost  fishery  eooperatlves 
and  their  members  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide  the  capital  on  short 
notice  when  such  needs  arise. 

OeneraBy.  these  puWc  and  private 
lenders  refuse  to  make  loans  to  ooopera- 
tlvee  simply  because  they  understand 
neither  the  tsve'ot  bUfdnesB  enterprise 
nor  the  principles  and  spirit  under  whl<^ 
they  function.  As  a  result,  members  of 
fishery  eooperatlves  have  often  found  It 
neoeasary  to  ask  supply  houses,  dealers, 
and  canners  to  make  oash  trip  advances 
or  give  tbem  credit  for  essential  supplies. 
Thus,  the  methods  which  cooperatives 
have  been  forced  to  use  have  often 
^arlpped  tbem  of  much  of  their  independ- 
ent bargaining  power  when  disposing  of 
their  oateh,  doe  to  the  strong  obligation 
they  have  to  dealers  and  proceesors. 

Ttun  la  mtlt  doubt  that  this  type  of 
financing  for  eooperatlves  leaves  much 
to  be  dsBired.  The  absence  of  adequate 
ersdit  faellttlas  and  the  eontfiuons  re- 
w^tl■>  fkvm  this  inadequacy  present  a 
stroog  case  In  favor  of  providing,  initial- 
ly, a  ptibllc  (oredlt  sosuse  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  flsfaety  cooperatives. 

Due  to. the  peeanar  orgaateattonal  ar- 
rangemsnts  of  co-ops  as  business  enter- 
Ptlass^tt  Is  extremely  dttBeuIt  for  them 
to  seettre  loans  Vsxtmgh  oonventlonal 
oredlt  sources  inrtii>^Hg  the  Snail  Busl- 
ness  Administration. 

There  are  ta  the  United  States  about 
100  fishery  cooperative  associations  with 

-about  104)00  members.  Ttiey  directly 
and  tndifMtty  aceoont  tor  one-fifth  to 
ons-fburth  of  the  total  dollar  volume  of 
fish  and  ahaUflsh^  produced  each  year. 

^Bsldaa  rt'onesstng  and  asaikctlng  the 
oatehaa crfflahammw tb«r  handle  at sub- 
rtvitlal  alnrtngB  ttta  sappttes,  equipment 
and  ottMv  Itsns  used  by  fisherman  In 
thsir  npsratlsaa.  Then  are  also  a  few 
groups  which  underwxtta  thsdr  own  ma- 


_—--,  — . ^  are  fouid  In  aU 

tmnamaiityroduehig  segments  of  our  de- 
• — ^flsiMrytaidastiy,  They  operate  hi 
•ter,  giounttsh.  •otOost,  elam, 

^  -  -  tnna,  and  salmon  IndusMes  as 

wbO  as  hi  aumy  othn-  segments.    Thsy 

la  taatf  Jn  aoAstal  tntLt  train 

t»  ^tsMBs  and  in  Banty  inland 


'     Tile  UB  mtrodMsd  today  deehMe  that 
.!!!?*?T_y^'y»^^  ■'•-rtally  eontrtb- 


merdiandlslng  of  i  fish  and  shellfish  in 
dMneetle  and  foreign  commerce;  tliat 
their  oontbraed  plosperlty  and  viability 
depends  In  large  dart  on  their  ability  to 
secure  credit  at  re^nable  interest  rates; 
that  the  establishment  of  credit  facilities 
for  the  use  of  fishermen's  cooperative  as- 
soelaticBis  will  asstst  in  bringing  about  a 
stable  and  balanced  flow  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  and  foreign  ccwnmerce; 
and  that  maintaining  the  economic 
health  of  fishermen's  cooperative  asso- 
ciations win  aid  m  preventing  excessive 
fluctuations  or  depressions  in  prices,  thus 
promoting  the  more  effective  merchan- 
dising of  fish  and  4iellflsh. 

Mshermen's  cooperatives  need  d^iend- 
able  and  flexible  credit  facilities.  All 
three  forms  of  credit — short  term,  inter- 
mediate, and  long  term  are  used  by  such 
organizations.  Lack  of  dependable  fa- 
cilities has  seriouiy  handicapped  these 
organizations  in  Bhelr  efforts  to  assist 
fishermen  to  keep  their  Income  at  a  level 
that  comperes  favorably  with  the  average 
individual  income  for  the  equivalent 
skilled  effort  in  otber  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <8.  3743)  to  provide  credit 
facilities  for  the  use  of  fishermen's  co- 
operative associations  through  establish- 
ment of  a  Bank  for  Pishermens  Coopera- 
tive Associations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
introduced  by  Mr,  MAowtrsoN.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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CONTROL  OR  ELIMINATION  OP 
PESTS  IN  COASTAL  WATERS 

Mr.  BREWSTEH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  quite  conservation 
minded  during  th4  past  few  years.  A 
number  of  Importent  bills  have  been 
passed  which  provide  for  preservation  of 
natural  beauty  and  development  of  rec- 
reational areas. 

Some  of  these  recreational  areas,  how- 
ever, are  threatened  by  Increasing  num- 
bers of  sea  nettles..  In  my  own  State  of 
Maryland,  the  sea  hettle  problem  Is  im- 
peding the  proper  recreational  use  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Late  every  summer, 
tiMre  is  an  invasloti  by  hordes  of  these 
Jellyfish.  Present  methods  of  control 
have  iHxnred  biadeqliate,  and  tourists  de- 
Wrt  at  the  same  rate  that  jellyfish  ar- 
rive. Similar  diffl^ulUes  are  faced  hi 
otter  water  recreation  areas  hi  other 
States.  , 

To  take  the  first  steps  toward  solving 
this  problon,  I  am; introducing  a  meas- 
ure which  would  aiithoriae  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Intertar  to  cooperate  with 
Md  provide  matching  grants  to.  the 
States  which  are  apoptlng  programs  to 
ellmtoate  sea  nettlea.  This  bill  is  a  com- 
panion to  the  one  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  hi  the  House.  Mr 
Oasicaxs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ftsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  Of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conchislon  ot  my  remarks. 

The  ACnNQ  PBB8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
proprlatdy  referred;  and,  without  objec- 


tion,  the  bill  will   be  pilotod  hi  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <s.  3744)  to  pravide  fw  ^ 
control  or  elimination  of  lenyfl*  |m 
other  such  pests  In  this,  oodM^  mitea  « 
the  United  States.  lntrc|duoed  uTlfr 
BaiwsTSH.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Ub 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorb,  as  follows : 

S.  3744 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  goute 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CongreM  assembled.  That,  for  Uie 
purpoM*  of  conaerrtng  and  protecting' the  fl«h 
and  »hellfl«h  reeources  in  the  ooa«tal  waten 
of  the  United  States  and  promoting  and  gafe- 
guardlng  water-based  recreaUon  for  prewnt 
and  future  generation*  in  these  waters  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  le  authorized  to  co- 
operate with,  and  provide  aseUtance  to,  the 
States  In  controlling  and  eliminating  jelly- 
flsh,  commonly  referred  to  as  "sea  nettles" 
and  other  Bucb  pests. 

Sec.  a.  In  carrying  out  the  purpoee*  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
the  States.  Is  authorized  (1)  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract  such  studies,  research 
and  inveetlgatlone,  as  he  deems  desirable,  to 
determine  the  abimdance  and  distribution  of 
Jellyflah  and  other  such  pests  and  their  ef- 
fects on  flah  and  shellfish  and  water-baaed 
recreation,  (3)  to  conduct  studies  of  control 
measures  of  such  pesta,  (3)  to  carry  out, 
based  on  studies  made  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
a  program  of  coatroUlng  or  eliminating  such 
pests,  and  (4)  to  take  such  other  actions  u 
the  Secretary  deems  desirable:  Provided. 
That  the  coots  of  such  actions  shall  be  borne 
equaUy  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  by 
the  States,  acting  jointly  or  severally. 

S«c.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  program  authorized  by  tlili 
Act. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Congress  consents  to  any  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  any  two  or  more 
States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  study.  Investigation,  and 
control  of  jellyfish  and  other  such  pesta  in 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
Ught  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  sectias 
or  the  consent  granted  hereto  expressly  re- 
served. 

Bmc.  6.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  oon- 
strued  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
diminish  the  present  general  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
studies,  research,  and  investigations  related 
to  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the  In* 
terlor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  196ft— 
AMENDMENTS 

AJCU«OKZMT  NO.  1ST 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sin 
submitting  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  HJl.  14765.  amend- 
Ing  chapter  47  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Whoever,  la  any  mattw  within  the  Jurlsdk- 
tton  of  any  department  or  agency  of  tb« 
United  States  knowingly  and  wlllftiUy  matas 
or  causes  to  be  made  to  any  oflteer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  depsLFtment  or  agency  any  false 
or  fictltloiu  or  traudulent  statemMit  or 
statements,  or  uses  any  taias  documaat  w- 
sertlng  or  fletmlng  to  sneh  oflcer  or  en- 
ployee.  tliat  euolL  person,  or  persons,  or  any 
other  person  or  peraoeis  have  been,  or  an 
about  to  be  dented  or  deprtred  of  any  rtgbt, 
or  iMlvllege,  or  Immunity  granted  or  aeesnd 
to  tbem.  or  to  any  of  tbem,  bj  the  OBlMtf 
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states  Constitution  and  laws,  by  any  other 
person  or  persona,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SICOOO.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  years  the  reck- 
less proliferation  of  legislation  and  the 
steady  extension  of  Federal  power  by 
judicial  Interpretation  has  vastly  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  dvll  rights  violations 
lubject  to  administrative  redress,  dvU 
action,  or  criminal  prosecution  by  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Otalted  States.  As  a  result  thereof,  vir- 
tually every  department  and  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  now  diverting 
increasing  numbers  of  employees  and 
financial  resources  to  the  task  of  receiv- 
ing, investigating  and  acting  upon  civil 
rights  complaints.  This  burden  has  been 
substantially  compounded  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  false  complaints  which 
are  being  maliciously  or  capriciously  filed 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  Intimi- 
dating private  persons  and  public  officials 
with  Federal  investlgrations. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  only  two  organl- 
eatlons  which  are  responsible  for  investi- 
gating and  taking  action  on  civil  rights 
complaints.  Yet,  on  page  222  of  the  U.S. 
Government  Organization  Manual  we 
find  a  summary  of  the  vast  responsibili- 
ties which  the  Civil  Rights  Division  alone 
Is  required  to  undertake  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point  the  aforesaid 
statement  found  on  pages  222  through 
223  of  the  U.S.  Government  Organization 
Blanual. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoBD,  as  follows : 

Civn.  RioHTs  DiviaioN 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge 
of  tbe  ClvU  Rights  Division,  established  on 
December  B,  1057,  Is  resxwnslble  for  enforcing 
all  Federal  statutes  affecting  civil  rights.  He 
aupervlses  and  directs  both  criminal  proeecu- 
tlons  and  the  use  of  dvU  remedies. 

Under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Airistant  Attorney  General,  the  Division  ex- 
erdsee  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  At- 
torney General  by  the  Civil  Rights  Acst  of 
1967  with  respect  to  the  Initiation  of  civil 
•uits  in  Federal  district  courts  to  prevent 
and  redress  radal  discrimination  In  voting. 
In  performing  that  function,  representatives 
of  Uie  Division,  as  authorized  by  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  ISeo,  Inspect,  copy,  and  analyze 
rater  registration  records  In  any  area  In 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  persons 
»re  being  prevented  from  voting  because  of 
Utflr  race.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4  au- 
tlwisee  the  Attorney  General  to  request  the 
wmvenlng  of  three-Judge  courts  to  hear  and 
determine  voter  registration  casee,  and  the 
DlTlslon  advisee  and  eestste  the  Attorney 
Qweral  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority, 
ras  Dlvldon  also  institutes  Investigations 
»nd  legal  acttoiu  in  eonnectlott  with  com- 
plaints that  citizens  are  being  coerced,  threat- 
wed,  or  intimidated,  either  by  offlclaU  or  by 
prttate  persons.  In  the  eaDsrctse  of  thetr  tight 
»  vote  for  eaadidates  for  Federal  office. 

^*s<PlvU Sights  Division  U  re8p<»ulbl« ior 
*"»P°g  lava  and  legulaUons  against  raoUl 
oscrtminaUon  In  other  areas  of  Federal  Jur- 
Wlctlon.  TWs  teeheass  seeking  Injunctive 
f^iut  against   dtscrtmlnMlon    in    plaoss   of 


pubUc  aooommodatlon,  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic facilities,  and  desegregation  of  public 
schools;  Miforclng  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1064  regarding  employment; 
and  instituting  litigation  arlaing  out  of  the 
nondiscrimination  requirements  In  oonnec- 
tlon  with  programs  or  activities  receiving 
Federal  funds.  In  addition,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  Intervene  In  suits 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  on  account  of  race  or 
oolor  and  tbe  Dlvlsloa  advises  and  assists 
him  in  this  reganl.  Tbe  Division  also  Initi- 
ates such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  orders  of  Federal 
courlB  In  civil  rights  cases. 

The  Division  is  also  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  criminal  statutes  deal- 
ing with  unlawful  obstructions  of  Justice, 
peonage  and  slarery,  and  any  illegal  use  of 
search  warrants.  It  InsUtutee  Inveetlgations 
and  prosecutlonB  with  respect  to  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  enforcement  oflBcera  when- 
ever there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  may 
have  misused  their  authority  so  as  delib- 
erately to  di^>rlve  a  cittaen  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  On  page  693  of  the 
Executive  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  we  find  an  analysis 


of  the  present  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Civil  Rliehts  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  analysis  in  the  Rscoas  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows : 

8.  Civil  rightM  mattera. — Cases  and  matten 
Involving  the  dvll  rights  of  persons  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are 
covered  by  this  function. 

Workioad 


ISM 

actual 

1966 
actual 

esti- 
mate 

1907 
esti- 
mate 

Cases- 
Pending,  beginning!  of 
year 

246 
286 
290 
101 

«3e 

4,136 
4.043 
1,01» 

IBl 

ao3 

lot 

288 

1,  01« 
3,318 
2,012 
2.S2S 

286 
262 
292 

268 

2,32e 
4.638 
2,310 
4,651 

2SB 

Received      

ITS 

Terminated 

260 

Pending,  end  of  year 

Matters. 
Pending,  begtanlng  of 
vear          .  

184 
4,661 

Keceived 

Terminated 

3,560 
S.  flSO 

Pending,  end  of  year 

4,«1 

I 


Object  daatification 

[In  ttiousands  of  dollars] 


1866   - 
actual 

1866 
estimate 

1967 
estimate 

Personnel  compenaalioa: 

11. 1         Permanent  positions 

11.3        Positions  other  than  permanent                  ...  -.„ - 

16.032 
185 
888 

97 

16.447 

146 

1,085 

17,213 
183 

11.4       Special  personal  service  payments 

796 

Total  personnel  compensation 

16,208 

17,627 

18,181 

Dieect  costs: 

Personnel  oompenaat  ion 

12.0    Personnel  benefits 

21.0    Travel  and  transportation  of  peraons 

16, 201 

1,128 

916 

16 

410 

4SB 

as 

71 

118 

196 

6 

17,627 

1,228 

977 

1} 
420 
470 
231 

79 
134 

76 

20 

18,146 

1.280 

979 

22.0    Transportation  of  things.     

23  0    Rent,  oorrirnunioations,  and  Utilities  .    ,   ,, 

13 
434 

24.0    Printing  and  reproduction      -     

470 

2S.  1    Other  services 

m 

28. 2    Services  of  other  acenciea . 

36. 0    Supplies  and  materials „, 

114 
1S4 

31. 0    Bqulpment :j..^2.. 

01   0     nnvniirJuvMl                                   , ,     , . 

77 

Total  direct  costs 

19.721 

21,374 

21,887 

Reimbursable  costi: 
Personnel  compensation 

46 

ts 

24.  0     Printing  and  reproduction                                                          -—  . 

3 

26  1    Other  services 

9 

Total  reimbursable  coatf.. ■    .j^^jL. - 

80 

Total  costs,  funded               .  . .. 

19,721 

-341 

21.274 

21, 967 

eg.B       Total  obi Ifatloii*. „ 

18,480 

21.274 

-81.967 

Pertonnel  fummary 

1966 
aotnal 

1906 
esttanate 

1967 
tg||lllg(li 

Tnt^l  number  of  permanent  pneltlmu  , . 

1,731 
19 

i,sr 

9.3 

1,7M 

10 

1.668 

9.2 

310,268 

<1 6,478 

l,7t7 

FtiJI-tWe  equlvtijent  of  other  potltlnni              , 

9 

Averace  number  of  ail  anployiMs 

1.6U 

i  1 1 1  am  Of>  giwte   .    ,    , 

rs 

Averse  OH  nlary 

tia4i4 

ATWtfl  salary  ••'••••fo^'Hl  pnsltlons 

•16,478 

Mr.  EASTliAJfD.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  borne  tbe  heav- 
iest burden  of  the  Increasing  number  of 
civil  Tights  Investlgatloiis  in  recent 
yeaxs.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 


sert In  the  Bicou  at  this  point  tb«  lol- 
lowlng  table  which  graphically  shows 
the  inczvase  of  dvll  rights  eosplaiixts 
over  the  past  <  yean. 


* 


■^Jl     -I 


If.' 


t}<i  iV?     r 


li 
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rS^-^^^^'^^--  ^BB^^1£^  K^rt-^^^i^i^- 

^Ue^   vio^tion.  or  cirHl   ri^HU  statutes     ?ro;^7n^1£Sf  ^"^'^^  °"  "^^      ^^^S^T^'S^^^'S?^^ 
IWI  ,  ,t,    r^*  ^"'*??"  ^^  '=*"^*-  ^<=«  Warren    reflects  the  results  of  the  study  imS? 

SS  :::::::::::::::::: J'SS  ^if^^'^rw  I    ,^  ^'^^'^  "^y  <*«  Department  S^hS 

IM ::::: J  25    nf^^f  ^.\^^-  °'  Vermont,  to  be     and  Urban  Development  pursinTtS 

i«* :::::::::::::::  iS2  S^a,?^^^*  ^"'^t:  ^^^^^  of  Vermont,  southeast  Humc^e  disSSSK 

1060 4^  MB     5°  ^*oi?«*  position  created  by  PubUc     of  1965.    This  provisiorwrote^^  K 

ThP  1P»«#M,H«,  t»^«..»  #      xw     -      ,         ^'  ^^^  Indicate*  time  and  place  per-     87th  Conjfress    S    2022    8Rt>i  r>„^i^' 

iSiSSSS  a"iF!M-'S.-i:„-K  lassSSS 

have  been  requested  SrmMtSite  to!  Hru«S^  t?d  mv^u  „  ^l^'^f^*     ^*^-  c°yi?  be  made  effective  and  workable 

cr««ln«  reSnslbmty  for  ttStaveslig^-  ^"'^^ •  "^d  myself,  as  chainnan.  The  report  was  referred  to  the  Com- 

tlon  of  dvU  rl«ht«  violations  !  S^    t£  °"  PubUc  Works.    The  matter 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  NOTICE  OP  PUBUC  HEARINO  ON  8  !?ftv  f  "  ^'^??.  "^  ^^^  ^^^  chainnan 

thJa  point  the  foUowlng  excerpt  from  3488.  TO  GRAN^T  THE  CONSENT  OF  vfJ?  f w°l          '  ^'^  ,L^^'^  ^^  *^- 

paw  698  of  the  Executive  budget.  CONGRESS  FOR  Tra:  STAtS^  op  r^orf  ?,f-^  ^a  ^^^^^%^lth  me  that  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  VTRoSlA^ASi    S^^J^^s.^  ^mf^  "^"t^  ^^.  rereferred  to  the  Com- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiid  '  TriTTrrvr^L.vi^    MARYLAND    AND  mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

MfoUows:               P"«««  >n  «»  RrcomD.  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TO  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inv«iti.,ati«n  u  ♦>,  AMEND  THE  WASHINGTON  MET-  f  ^t  to  have  the  report  from  the  Secre- 

InvertlJiSv.  bS^cTof  Se^SSeLt^  ROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT  REOU-  ^^ ,^^   Housing    and    Urban  Develop- 

JTutice  and  obtain*  evidence  fo/ujw  In  ci^  LATION  COMPACT  ^^^    entitled    "Insurance    and   Other 

Utlg»«on  and  prowwution  of  criminal  viola-  Mr  TVT>TTjri<5      Ayr-  t>^»oiH     ♦         v.  Programs    for    Financial    Assistance  to 

tlon.  of  F«ierai  law.    It  h-  prirn^T^C-  half  of  n^?5S?mif^I-        f  i^  t^u""!  ^"  ^°^  Victims"  rereferred  to  the  Commlt- 

j^bUlty  for  the  internal  «Knm^the'^a-  i^Lire^^X"^"',!  °"i^'/"^^^^t7  tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

?i°?^    ^«i*^*"  *"  '*"  enforcement  agencies  L„!f5^^>,„    P^^   *^°"ce    that    a    public  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

in  Identification  and  technical  matte™.  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Monday,  pore     Without     obiwtinn      it     »c  ^ 

The  appropriation  request  fori9e7  total-  August  22,  1966.  at' 11  a.m.,  in  room  2228  orflred                   objection,     it     is    80 

•176.4«6  tbouaand.    Thle  wlU  provide  an  In-  New  Senate  Office  Building    on  8    3488*                            

******  °5  **  *^  <*"  personnel  staff  when  a  bill  to  grant  ths  consent  of  Congress  ^^^~"^''"~~~" 

V^^^S^T^'^^^'^^Tt^^i:^  l°J-.%«  Sf?,tes  of  ^rginla  and  Maryland  APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 

Twt  fiMCMX^.  the  m«SrSe£i  to  ^  fh.  w/h?  1'^'*  of  Columbia  to  amend  PRESIDENT 

rtghU  work.    A  growing  volume  Of  worH  ^^^  Washington  metropolitan  area  t ran-  The  VICE  PRESIDfnt     thp  rh«ir 

«i>ected  to  be  received  to  aU  major  areas  ^^^  regulation   compact   to   establish  an  ,,,.;":»„♦  .t^wit^^- ,J^^  ^-*^- 

of  endeavor.             •                    °^^°'  *''"  organization  empoHrered  to  provldetran-  g^^suant  to  Public  Law  74-170.  appoints 

Mr    EA»rr^MT>     «,     t>-^-.     .  «"  facmties  in  the  Nation^  Capital  re-     Senator  Stephen  M.  Yottng  as  an  alto- 

B*r.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  my     gion  and  for  nth*^  n»^^^^  -^  ♦  "**«  delegate  to  the  55th  Pall  Confer- 

S!^^**'*L^^*^'*  "^^  P™^Wt.  hind^  SrsJld^enS^t  f^P  mtrT.t^^;  ^"^^  «'  the  Inter-Parliamentary  UnlS 

toterfere  with,  or  discourage  any  person  ^iCbia^^^^          ^  ^^^^  °'  to  be  held  In  Teheran.  Iran,  on  Septem- 

irom  making  a  true  statement  as  to  any  At  thP  in<n«>.f«i  ttmo  o„^  ,vi—   ^  ^^  27  to  October  4. 1968,  and  pursuant  to 

Ttojatton  of  his  civil  rights,     it  wo\Sd  lntei^te?SX1^SifmiJ^«i^'^.'^  ^"^"'^  ^^  84-^8»-  the  Chair  appoint. 

Pr^lt  any  person  from  willfully  and  rep^ntetl^S^^l^^y^  1^,^/nt  ^"^tor  Joseph  S.  Clark  as  an  alternate 

tawrtngly  making  a  faUe  statement  to  ^rsubw^irteTSnS^tfn^VirLn  '^"^^^^te  to  the  12th  Annual  Session  of 

Sf  J!J^  ?«f'«^  0^  <»«P»rtment  for  ator  from  M^l^T^r^r  iiS^vi"  the  NATO  ParUamentarians' Conference 

the  purpose  of  harassing  and  Inthnldat-  tlw   ^^ato^^     nI^^STTJ^  '  to  be  held  in  Paris  on  November  14  to  19, 

Ing  private  persons  and  puWlc  officials  w»tt«J^       i       ^     Nebraska      fMr.  igeg. 

with  fraudulent  dvll  rights  romSaSS?  ^^«"1- »"<» '"ys^lf.  as  chairman.                                   

The  ACmwo  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  '                                                                

»  S2]f;^'"^T*^*^®"'  ^^  **  received.  NOTICE  OP  HEAEING  ON  THE  US  "^"^  CALENDAR 

pnnted,  and  lie  on  the  table.  COMMISSIONER  SYSTEM  Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 

^— — ^— ^—  Mr.    TYDINGS     Mr     President     as  ***^  unajiimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

ADXSmOMAT   notnvMTo^o  «»  «„ ,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  P"^®®*'  *«  ^^^  conslderaUon  of  mea». 

AonriTONAL  C08PON80R  OF  BILL  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  J^-  ""^   ^   the  calendar,  beginning  with 

Mr.  ALUnr.     Mr.  President    X  ask  <^^*^  Machinery.  %  wish  to  announce  a  ^^^^"dar  No.  1428  and  the  succeeding 

UMnlmoua   consent   that,   at   Its   next  *»eartng  for  the  further  consideration  P^^^^es  in  sequence,  up  to  and  Includ- 

Printing.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  o'  S.  3475.  the  Pe<teral  Magistrates  Act.  "^'^^J^  ^°-  ^^^ 

Nevada  [Mr.  CAimmr]  be  added  as  a  co-  ^he  hearing  will  be  held  Tuesday  Au-  ^^®  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

«>onsor  of  the  bill  <S.  3638)  to  estobUsh  *^t  23.  1966,  in  room  2228.  New  Senate  5°'"®-     Without  objection,   it  is  go  or- 

a  natlMial  mining  and  minerals  policy.  Office  Building.    Ahy  person  who  wishes     °^'"^^           

'     ^™  ACTINO  PR58IDENT  jwo  tern-  ***  testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  In-  ' 

.pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  ao  ordered,  elusion  In  the  record  of  t^s  hearing  PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  C0PIB8 

•  I  S?,^.'!!?'?"""**^**  T*""  the®ubco«-  OP  A  VETERANS'  BBNEPrra  CAL- 

i^SJvSS-f^^  -^^5P^  ^-    DYER,  Building^  The  concurrent  resohition    (H.  Coo. 

w"  ywRTOA.  It)  BgTO.  Cmc'UlT  •'  -                       ■ Res.  52)  authorising  the  printing  of  s^- 

•'*»"""■.     tfWraf  '  UCaCtPr:    MSIb  WSPditT      on      knaORAWTP       a»m  *tlonal  copies  of  a  Veterans'  B«ieflt» 

''SS^?^   ^-    *«»Y.  rOR.'VTO-  ^Sn  PBOo£M3>Sa  rmS^  calculator  was  consWeml  and  agreedio. 

JfeS    !S..r55^%  SP^'^  faAL  AaagSjjpE  TO  H^D^- 

JUDOK.   DIS-nUCT  O^   VttlMONT  TlMS-RERHTBiRAL  OP  MESSAGE  SECOND  LINCOUI  flTAUOtmAI.- 

IfrMTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be-  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  ANNIVERSARY 

Idi^^S?S^S!tt*^SfSS?'     P,^de^?';^^°/,^*r«'^«"«^-     ^  -^^   concurrent   resolution    (H.  Con. 

aivB  no«oe  mat  pubUc  hear-    President,  on  August  12.  1968.  the  Pres-     Res.  373)  relating  to  Second  Inaugural 
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of  Abraham  Lincoln — Anniversary  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
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PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  565  AND 
HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  952 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  532)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Report  No.  565 
and  House  Report  No.  952  (89th  Oong., 
1st  sess.)  was  considered  and  agreed  to! 


CERTAIN  PRINTING  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  VFTKR- 
ANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  »34)  authorizing  certain  printing 
for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


The  ACTINO  I^tESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  lepoits  of 
committees,  the  ncHninatlons  on  tiw  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  973  ON 
RIVER  AND  HARBOR,  BEACH 
E310SI0N 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  579)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  House  Report  No. 
973  on  river  and  harbor,  beach  erosion, 
flood  control  projects,,  and  water  supply, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT.  "A  STUDY 
OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  PROGRAMS" 
The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  666)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
dltlontd  copies  of  the  committee  print, 
"A  Study  of  Federal  Credit  Programs," 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  6991,  THE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  580)  authorlzhig  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  hearings  on  HJl. 
mi,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


REPORT  ON  UJS.  POLICY  TOWARD 
ASIA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  791)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  a  report  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Asia  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Par  East  and  the  Pacific  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  together  with  hearings 
thereon  held  by  that  subcommittee,  and 
of  additional  copies  thereof,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  i«ad 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  oonddered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  MAmnxui,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business 


PRINTING  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  599)  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
the  Constitution  as  a  House  document. 
ns  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING    OP    "OUR    FLAG"    AS    A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  C<wi. 
Ree.  600)  to  authorize  the  printing  as 
«  House  document  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Our  Flag."  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  "ISTHMIAN  CANAL  POLICY 
QUESTIONS,  CANAL  ZONE— PAN- 
AMA CANAL  SOVEREIGNTY,  PAN- 
AMA CAI«IAL  MODERNIZAnON, 
NEW  CANAL"— ADDRESSES  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  FLOOD,  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  935)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  "Isthmian  Canal 
Policy  Questions,  Canal  Zone — Panama 
Canal  Sovereignty,  Panama  Canal  Mod- 
ernization, New  Canal,"  a  compilation  of 
addresses  by  Congressman  Danul  J. 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


PMNTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
POPART  2  OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT 
ENTITLED  "CONFLICTS  BETWEEN 
THE    FEDERAL    RESEARCH    PRO- 
GRAMS AND  THE  NATION'S  GOALS 
FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION" 
The  concurrent   resolution    (H.   Con 
Rtt.  819)    authorizing  the  printing  of 
Mdltional  copies  of  part  2  of  the  com- 
mittee print,  entitled  "Confilcts  Between 
iSf»,         *^  Research  Programs  and  the 
'•tlon's  Goals  for  Higher   Education" 
»»•  considered  and  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAKsrau),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


^^NTING  OP  ADDmONAL  COPIES 
eg  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  Na  100  OP 
™B  «»TH  CONORESS 

jj*e  concurrent  rescduUon   (H.  Con. 

2;  «0)  to  authorize  the  printing  of . 

^ttwai  ooptee  of  House  Document 

"•  M  the  89th  Congress  was  oonaldezed 

"wsgreed  to. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  T^TIBRIOH*",  from  th«  OotnailttM 
on  Foreign  Kelatlona : 

Foqr  D.  Kohtar.  of  Ohio,  and  sundry  otber 
pcraona.  fcr  promotloa  la  the  Foreign  8«r«4e«. 


LIBBY  DAM— OPERATION  BOLD 

BEGUN  IN  MONTANA 
1ST.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  returned  from  Montana,  where 
I  had  the  privilege  of  participating  In 
OperaUon  BOLD— Blast  OfT  libby 
Dam — on  the  Kootenai  River  in  north- 
western Montana. 

Because  of  the  airline  strike  and  the 
extreme  dlfBculty  of  obtaining  civilian 
air  transportation,  I  requested  the  White 
House  to  furnish  transportation,  and  the 
President  consented  to  have  the  Air 
Force  take  me  to  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where  1  ar- 
rived on  Friday,  August  12. 

I  arrived  at  Libby  the  next  momtag, 
and  at  2  pjn.,  the  ceremonies  marking 
the  start  of  construction  at  the  Libby 
Dam  were  underway.  Among  those  in 
attendance  were  Gov.  Tim  Bahcock  of 
Montana;  Senator  Lex  MarcALr,  Con- 
grossman  Arnold  Olsik;  tbe  Honorable 
James  Byrnes,  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Secretary;  Lt.  Gen.  William  P.  Casaidy. 
Chief  <rf  Erngtneers,  U.3.  Army,  and  many 
other  dignitaries  from  Canada,  Mcmtana, 
Idaho,  and  Washlngtoa 

It    was   my    privflege   to   press   the 
plunger    which    set    off    the    dynamite 
charge  marking  the  start  of  construc- 
tion on  the  Libby  project  and  thus  get 
it  underway.    libby  Dam  will,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty  be 
completed  within  7  years,  will  cost  $862 
million— fully  repayable— and  will  fur- 
nish, when  Its  capacity  of  eight  genera- 
tors are  Installed,  840,000  kilowatts  of 
power.    It  is  my  hope  that  on  comple- 
tion Libby  vrtll  be  Joined  with  Hungry 
Horse  and  eventually  with  Yellowtall.  so 
that  this  combination  will  futnUh  power 
net  only  for  the  Cotambla  Baste  tmrt  of 
MetMana  bvt  fbr  Ute  Missouri  Bttatn  area 
as  wen.    m  this  ii«ay  the  wlioie  State  of 
Montana  will  be  able  to  benefit  fMBt  Its 
own  natwal  TMovees.  to  tht  «tMl  that 
inaoMry  will  be  attracted,  eHsHoytteot 
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PKHtdant  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon>  who  had 
hoped,  up  to  the  last  minute,  to  attend 
the  celebration,  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  of  the  press  of  events. 
The  Presideiit  had,  and  has,  a  personal 
Interest  in  libby  be«auae  he  was  in  the 
Senate  and  voted  for  its  authorization 
in  I960,  and  had  signed  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty  under  the  Peace  Arch  at 
Blaine,  Wash.,  in  S^tember  1964.  Last 
year,  whan  the  1960  budget  was  pre- 
aented  to  the  Congress,  it  contained  a 
request  for  $7.500,000— a  request  which, 
incidentally,  had  not  been  made  by  the 
Defense  Departmoit  but  was  included  on 
the  direct  recommendation  of  President 
Johnson  personally.  This  fiscal  year's 
request  is  for  $32  minion,  and  is  now  in 
committee.  While  the  President  could 
not  be  at  Libby  Dam.  on  August  13,  he 
did  send  me  a  letter  which  was  read  at 
the  dedication.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Whits  Hoithk. 
Waahington,  Auffust  10, 1966. 
Hon.  Itixx  MjLKsnxLO, 
Majority  Leader. 
VJ.  senate, 
Wathirigtcm,  D.C. 

QK*a  Mixs:  Tbe  atart  of  ^omatruotion  ot 
Ubby  Dam  U  an  event  ot  oaOonal  and  Intar- 
tutlonsl  Mgalflcanca. 

I  remwnber  that  on  many  oocaalons  dur- 
ing my  yean  In  Congreaa  we  dtacuaeed  tbe 
dealrabtUtx  oi  till*  project  aa  a  further  means 
of  oontroUlng  and  atozlng  water  on  one  of 
Uie  gteatait  rtver  Bystema  In  the  wacM. 

We  autboclaad  Ita  oonatruetlaa  during 
tkoae  days.  Ita  beglnalag,  bewerer,  de- 
paaded  upon  a  treaty  with  Canada  for 
mutual  development  and  beneAt  from  tlie 
water*  at  the  Columbia  Blver  and  Ita  trlbu- 
tartM.  Only  when  aucb  a  pact  waa  nego- 
Hated  ootihJ  Llbby  Dam  be  built  to  ita  moat 
efficient  height,  whlot^  would  back  water 
over  tbe  border  Into  ^»*^'\-t 

Oonaequently.  It  wae  with  great  petaonal 
plearan  that  m  Pnaldent  I  was  able  to  algn 
tba  treaty  with  Prime  IClnlater  Pearaon  at  a 
ceremony  under  the  Peace  Arch  Joining  our 
twp  oatloBa.  This  sgreemsQt  made  poaaible 
not  ooly.Llbby  Oam.  but  three  atorage  proj- 
eeta  in  Canada. 

I'fwipnment  our  good  northern  neig^ibora 
tor  promptly  un^tertakmg  oonstruetton  of 
«IM  dame  on  their  sHe  at  tfta  border.  Now 
tlM  UaUed  States  is  moving  on  aehedule  to 
fuUUl  our  part  of  the  bargain. 

I  an  delighted,  too,  that  QongrMs  has  au- 
thodaM  ooBstruotton  of  ttM  Tliird  Power- 
booBe  at  Oooloe  Dam.  Thla  alao  la  a  direct 
reeol*  of  the  treaty. 

TlHM,  two  great  nations  of  the  Waetem 
■HOlspbere  are  weektBg  together  to  develop 
ibsir  Jala*  noouroaa.  It  Is  In  the  aam*  sptnt 
ct  psaee  siyl  cocqMrattoa  aaumg  mw  of  good 
wUl  that  I  extend  beat  wlahee  to  aU  who  are 
participating  In  the  groundbreaking  Xor 
Ubby  Dam. 

auioerely. 

LnrDow  B.  JoHHsoir. 

Ug,  MANSREUX  Ur,  President*  Z 
alao  aak  unanlmom  eooacnt  that  my  tn- 
favoductory  reoarka  -and  tbe  spaeah  X 
(Wtvvad  at  the  earemaatsa  BMrielng 
Opawtlaia  BOup  be  inacKted  at  thia  point 


dered  to  be  priated  in  the  Ricoko.  as 
follows:  I 

IWT«ODX>CTOBT  RUCABXS 

Thank  you,  Oovernor  Babcock.  for  your 
kind  and  compllxr»ntary  Introduction.  1  do 
iM>t  deaerre  the  eotnmendatlon  and  pratae 
which  you  have  Ju»t  given  me,  but  I  do  want 
you  to  know  that  ;i  deeply  appreciate  It. 

As  I  stand  before  you  today,  my  mind 
goea  back  to  two  iben  who  are  not  here,  but 
wUo  contributed  &ucb  to  making  thla  proj- 
ect poaaible.  It  i^  In  remembrance  that  I 
recall  one,  and  In  recollection  the  other. 

In  remembrance,  I  think  o*  General  An- 
drew MoNaugbtoa  Canada's  "flrrt"  acldler, 
a  diatlngulahed  a^ntlat  and  an  outatanding 
atataeman.  Aa  Chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Section  of  the  Joltit  Conuulaalon,  he  always 
put  the  Interests  of  Canada  flrst  and  fore- 
moat.  That  la  aa  li  ahould  be  and  no  country 
bad  a  better  advosate  than  this  man. 

I  had  the  oppoecunlty  to  meet  with  Gen- 
eral McNaughton  on  the  propoeed  Columbia 
River  Treaty,  on  a  number  of  occasions  and 
I  almoet  Invarlatfly  come  off  second  best. 
But — and  thla  la  moat  Important  from  my 
point  of  view — I  lyrned  much  from  him  and 
am  Indebted  to  9im  for  the  education  he 
gave  me. 

We  will  miss  General  McNaughton,  but  we 
will  remember  hun  for  the  many  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
which,  at  long  last,  has  made  Ubby  poaaible. 

In  recollection,  ]  recall  the  great  and  many 
contributions  made  by  my  dlstlngulahed 
colleague,  Senator  Lbn  Jordan  of  Idaho.  As 
a  former  Governqr  of  that  great  state,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
Joint  Commlaalon,  and  as  a  United  States 
Senator  he  gave  x^nsUntlngly  of  his  talents, 
energies  and  time  to  bring  this  project  to 
Its  present  stage. 

He  knew  from  trst-hand  knowledge  what 
Ubby  would  mean  to  Idabo  along  the  Koote- 
nai and  he  worked  strenuously  and  unre- 
mittingly for  majiy  years  to  bring  about 
Llbby  Dam's  apprCval. 

We  owe  Senator  Len  Jordan  much  tar  what 
he  has  done  and  we  appreciate,  more  than 
we  can  say,  hla  great  and  distinctive  contri- 
bution to  this  project.  He  has  and  deserves 
our  deepest  thanla. 

Ttumlng  from  liie  contributions  of  these 
two  atateamen— General  Andrew  Mc- 
Naughton and  Senator  Lnf  JoaoAM— may  I 
say  how  glad  I  am  to  be  In  Montana  at  this 
particular  time  anid  on  this  most  significant 
occasion. 


Q  ThfWwhalnfnoel]<eetlQp.th»tatrodne- 
"    and  tbe  apeeah  www  er- 


8tatd£int  or  StNAToa  Mike  MANsniuj. 
DxMocaAT,  OF  Montana,  at  Opkeation 
BOLD— Blast  Qrr  Lzbbt  Dam — Oeound- 
b»«akino  COLoioirssa.  SATraoAT.  Attgcst 
13,  iMe.  Lzbbt,  Mont. 

It  is  good  to  be  "home,  to  be  in  Ubby  and 
to  have  the  oporttnlty  apd  the  privilege  to 
talk  to  you  and  wl«h  you. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  fact  that  for  10 
years  the  people  o|  western  Montana  sent  me 
to  the  House  of  Rkpresentatlvea  and  for  the 
last  14  yeara,  people  of  the  entire  State  have 
aent  me  to  the  Sedate.  For  M  years,  there- 
fore, I  have  had  t^e  honor  and  the  privilege 
of  rspreaanUng  yc|u.  In  thla  span  of  years, 
the  people  of  Ubby  and  Uncoln  County  have 
alwaya  given  me  ttaelr  aupport. 

When  you  aent  me  to  Washington,  you  did 
not  aak  me  to  hi  tbe  handmaiden  of  any 
group  or  any  lobby*  Tou  did  expect  me  to  use 
my  own  best  Judttnent  and  you  did  expect 
me  to  tote  In  wb|t  I  .jonaldered  Btontana's 
and  the  NaUoB's  ttitarest.  ThU  I  have  tried 
to  do,  and  when  I  cast  votes  that  may  not 
have  eotaotded  wfth  your  individual  views 
or  tbe  views  of  ioy  particular  group,  you 
Aava  uauaUy  givafi  me  the  beneat  of  the 
doubt. 

During  thaa*  34  yeara.  aimoat  a  quarter 
of  a  eentury,  we  %ave  wltneaaed  a  world  In 


turmoil.  We  have  won  one  world  war,  t^s 
mated  another  in  Korea — where  an  unaur 
truce  still  exlfiU  16  years  later — and  ateooe 
engaged  In  still  another  unhappy  stniak 
in  Viet  Nam — ^the  end  of  which  ta  notio 
algbt.  We  have  also  wltneaaed  a  measurt  <a 
instability  within  our  own  country—*  ooo. 
blnatlon  of  conditions  and  incldeata  vUch 
will  require  the  best  efforte  of  all  people  ol 
good  will  If  the  public  interest  Is  to  prevm 
Throughout  It  aU,  I  have  never  lo«  ftjth 
m  the  people  of  Montana  and  the  nstloc 
to  do  what  is  right  when  faced  with  th* 
facU. 

I  am  proud  of  my  State  and  my  coxintrr 
While  I  may  And  fault  with  some  Court  dt- 
claions.  with  aome  of  our  domestic  poUda 
and  aome  aapecta  of  our  foreign  poller  I 
try  my  best  to  understand  and  to  support 
the  law  and  the  poilciea  of  otir  govenunent 
And  I  try,  too,  to  make  my  position  unde 
stood  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  logic  tad 
not  on  the  basis  of  emotions.  I  do  not  look 
at  all  questions  on  a  black  or  white  basU 
because  there  are  alwaya  ahadea  of  gray  la 
between. 

There  are,  however,  no  shades  of  gray  in 
my  feelings  about  Montana.  To  me,  U  K 
without  question,  the  best  State  in  the 
Union — a  State  to  work  in,  to  raise  famlliei 
In,  a  State  to  hunt  and  flsh  In,  a  State  in 
transiuon  from  the  Old  West  to  the  nev, 
a  State  which  in  outlook  and  scope  it  ad 
empire  and  a  symphony  combined. 

It  Is  an  empire  of  vast  size  and  potentUl, 
of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  Is  an  em- 
pire where  opportunitiee  and  posslblUtla 
drew  people  from  everywhere  to  work  tad 
to  live  In  Its  generous  surroundings. 

It  Is  a  symphony  whose  music  Is  the 
Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Musselslull, 
the  Flathead,  the  Columbia,  the  Big  Hon! 
the  Powder,  the  Tongue,  and  the  KootentL 

It  Is  a  symphony  whose  players  are  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Amerlcaiu,  th« 
Northern  Cheyenne,  the  Blackfeet,  the  StlUh 
and  Kootenai,  the  Sioux,  the  Crows,  and  the 
Chippewa  Creee.  They  number  In  ascsn  of 
30,000  today.  Add  to  them  the  675,000  other 
Americans.  Immigrants  or  sons  of  immi- 
grants, who  came  from  aU  parts  of  the  gloDe. 
AU  of  us  together,  the  old  and  the  new.  give 
substance  and  t>elng  and  devotion  to  our 
state. 

It  Is  a  symphony  with  a  backdrop  provided 
by  the  Little  and  Big  Belts,  the  Bltterroou. 
the  Crazies,  the  Badlands,  the  Snowies,  the 
Absarokeee.  and  the  Judiths.  It  Is  also  Silver 
Bow,  Two  Dot.  Paradise,  Hell  Gate.  Ekaltkt. 
the  Beaverhead,  the  Madison,  the  OallttlD. 
the  Flathead,  Big  Timber,  and  Plentywood. 

Where  can  you  find  a  sweeter  melody  thtn 
our  rivers,  better  players  than  our  people  or 
a  finer  backdrop  than  our  mountains,  our 
lakes  and  foiresta,  our  cities  and  towns,  our 
mining  and  lumber  campa,  our  ranches? 
Nowhere  except  in  Montana. 

In  an  era  when  State  llnea  and  State  iden- 
tities are  becoming  Increasingly  biumd. 
Montana  continues  to  project  that  certain 
"something" — that  "flavor",  that  "»ur»" 
which  U  distinctly  its  own.  Ours  Is  s  State 
with  an  exciting  past  and  prospects  for  t 
great  future.  Just  how  great  a  future  «IU 
depend  on  how  wisely  we  develop  our 
abundant  resources,  keeping  In  mind  the  (osl 
of  the  greatest  public  good.  At  times,  prof- 
reaa  will  depend  entirely  on  our  own  affarti. 
At  others,  it  wlU  require  cooperation  betwsea 
our  State  and  the  Federal  government.  We 
are  here  today  to  wtiueas  an  example  of  toe 
Utter. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  constrnettn 
Pedaral-State  oooperatlon  than  tha  projKt 
for  which  we  are  about  to  break  pw»J; 
The  turning  of  tbe  eartb  here  today  slsBsl* 
the  beginning  of  a  new  prosperity  ^or  nerth- 
western  Montana.  What  we  are  befloBlBC 
today  can  ba  otf  tramenaoos  benefit  to  Mr 
graat  StaU  U  uttllaaa  with  care  and  «!»■ 
niaation. 
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nds  Oorpa  of  Array  engineers  project  la  a 
trOnite  to  tbe  mgeaiilty  of  man  and  compre- 
handTrplaimlaf.  Ubby  Dam  wU!  rise  about 
OB  iMt  above  bedrock  and  It  wlU  be  8,06S 
(set  long 'at  tb»  oreat.  There  will  be  three 
iee/)Oe  tOowait  generator*  and  room  for 
more.  Tbe  dam  will  create  a  reservoir  with  a 
6,00,000  aerv-fset  caimelty.  All  ctf  this  will 
(xnt  Bn>roxtmat«!y  gSS0,OO0,O00,  the  entire 
tmount  of  which  la  fully  repayais>le  with  in- 
terest. This  Is  a  good  investment  In  the  fu- 
ture of  Montana,  and  It  is  a  reaoorce  upon 
which  we  can  build. 

The  story  of  Ubby  Dam  covers  a  span 
of  many  years.  In  fact,  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  Ubby  since  my  early  days  in  the 
House  of  Representatlvee.  One  of  the  earliest 
lupporters  of  this  multipurpose  project  was 
the  late  and  beloved  Senator  Jim  Murray. 
He  recognized  In  Ubby  Dam  a  feasible  plan 
of  controlling  flood  waters  in  northwestern 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho,  a  new  source 
of  power  generation  and  many  associated 
benefits  such  as  recreation.  We  all  worked 
together  on  this  project.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  very  few  Federal  projects  of  this  mag- 
nitude that  has  generated  a  mlnimimi  of  op- 
position. My  able  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Senator  Lex  MKTCAi.r,  has  been .  a  strong 
(ource  of  support  as  have  Congressmen 
AXNOU)  OusiN  and  Jim  Batten,  and  all  our 
state  officials  In  bringing  this  project  to  the 
point  of  construction. 

Ubby  Dam  and  Reservoir  was  authorized 
for  construction  in  1950.  For  the  next  ten 
years  the  future  of  the  project  waa  In  doubt 
because  of  our  inability  to  oome  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada  on  a  plan  of  cooperative 
development  of  river  basins  In  western  Can- 
ada and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Ubby  was 
held  In  this  suspended  state  because  It  would 
create  a  vast  man-made  lake  which  would 
back  water  into  Canada.  After  years  of  ne- 
gotiation, we  now  have  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  which  Is  a  good  workable  plan  which 
Will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  nations. 

Llbby  Is  not  only  a  great  project,  but  It  is 
t  symbol  of  a  good  working  relationship  be- 
tween two  nations  who  are  concerned  about 
the  proper  development  of  their  reoourcee. 
The  people  of  Montana  are  moet  cognizant 
of  the  value  of  this  International  friendship. 
1*18  Is  a  Joint  ventxire  of  which  both  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  can  be  very  proud. 

The  construction  of  a  project  of  the  size 
of  Ubby  Dam  stimulates  eo<Hiomlc  booms, 
inflated  values  and  congestion.  The  local 
merchants  win  benefit  as  will  real  estate  In- 
wrests.  Llbby,  Troy,  and  neart>y  communi- 
ties will  grow,  the  economy  of  the  entire 
nwthwestern  part  of  Montana  will  receive 
osneflts  of  one  form  or  the  other.  If  the 
tmnendous  Influx  of  people  and  the  demand 
Mr  services  is  to  be  absorbed,  It  will  require 
planning  and  a  oooperatlve  effort.  Mwe  Im- 
PwUntly,  we  sbould  look  to  the  future  and 
what  will  come  after  the  project  is  completed. 
Tna  boom  will  die  down  but  there  can  be 
aating  benefits.  New  Induatrles,  expanded 
WTUan  are  the  moet  immediate  long  range 
Mneflu.  If  we  didn't  have  Hungry  Horae 
»*n».  we  wouldnt  have  one  of  the  StaUs 
nnest  communiuee.  Columbia  Falla  nor  would 
aje  Anaconda  Co.  announce  on  laat  Thursday 
w«  It  would  build  a  5th  plot  Une  raising 
the  cap«dty  erf  lu  plant  to  176.000  tona  ca- 
PM4ty.  The  entire  Flathead  Valley  and  weat- 
•BMontana  ia  enriched  bMauae  of  Hungry 

And  when  LJbby's  power  la  integrated  Into 
•  grid  with  that  of  Hungry  Horse,  it  will  not 
only  add  tremendously  to  the  prosperity  of 
wartem  Montana,  but  it  Is  my  hope  that  Its 
BsnMlu  win  eventoaUy  spUl  over  Into  caat- 
*n  Montana  where  an  even  greater  power 
*««age  exists. 

There  are  ditlcult  days  in  tha  praoonstruc- 
J?"  Of  these  huge  .mulU-purpoae  proJecU. 
■^private  land  muat  be  acquired,  oom- 
■wnjtles  have  to  be  relocated  and  public 
■taitlee  have  to  be  moved.    All  this  U  done 


at  the  Incoovenlanca  of  some  (or  tbe  gen- 
eral benefit  of  aU.  Real  estate  valuea  are 
rubiest  to  many  Interpretations.  If  I  owned 
property  In  the  reacrvolr  area.  I  admit  I 
wonld  ask  as  much  aa  t  oould  get — but  we 
all  most  be  reasonable.  Collective  under- 
standing and  negotiation  are  needed  at  a 
time  like  this  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
It  is  my  intention  to  take  this  up  personally, 
again,  with  the  tMt>per  authorities  on  my  re» 
turn  to  Waahington. 

The  tremendous  impact  of  a  construction 
project  of  this  magnitude  focuses  attention 
on  the  role  of  the  Federal  government. 
Uncle  Sam  Is  not  all  good  or  all  bad.  Frankly, 
^ere  are  areas  In  which  the  role  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral government  might  be  more  deairably  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  On  ttie  other  hand.  In 
nxany  cases,  tbe  Federal  government  baa  bad 
to  expand  its  role  or  enter  In  new  activities 
to  fill  a  void  or  public  need. 

The  construction  of  Ubby  Dam  fills  a 
need.  There  Is  an  ever  Increasing  demand  for 
hydroelectric  power.  If  a  community  does 
not  have  ready  access  to  power,  it  loses  one 
of  tha  basic  requlrementa  in  developing  new 
Industries.  This  project  will  provide  all  of 
these  things — power  generation  and  a 
healthy  compeatlon  In  the  uUlity  market. 
Unquestionably,  there  Is  a  need  for  flood 
control.  The  resources  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment are  sufficiently  large  and  able  to 
control  the  periodic  ravages  of  mother  na- 
ture. As  our  Nation's  productivity  and 
wealtb  grow,  our  population  makes  greater 
denutnds  on  our  recreation  resources.  We 
all  know  tourism  Is  a  big  item  In  our  State's 
economy.  The  development  that  Is  planned 
around  Ubby  Reservoir  will  make  additional 
areas  available  to  tibe  public. 

Quite  frankly,  we  all  wouldn't  be  here  to- 
day at  this  ground  breaking  ceremony  if  it 
were  not  for  the  government  of  the  U.S. — 
your  government.  I  know  of  no  one  in  the 
private  sector  who  has  offered  to  construct 
this  project  as  now  planned. 

Ideally,  the  Federal  government  of  our  Na- 
tion Is  a  partner  In  a  Joint  effcM^  to  build 
prosperous  communities.  It  assists  In  areas 
where  local  resounoes  are  Inadequate  or  pre- 
vious efforts  have  failed.  Here  in  Uncoln 
County,  the  Federal  land  acreage  will  expand, 
but  this  is  compensated  with  additional  pay- 
rolls, new  industries,  expcuided  economic  re- 
sources. At  tills  point.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
that  I  feel  that  your  government  has  an  ob- 
ilgattob  to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  main- 
taining local  services  and  schools.  I  have 
been  ID  cloee  touch  with  your  very  callable 
Superintendent  of  iSchoola,  Carl  Kngebretson, 
on  thla  matter  and  shall  continue  to  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Federal  Impact  pro- 
gram for  sciiools. 

I  didn't  come  here  today  to  lecture.  I  canae 
to  celebrate  a  great  occasion  and  to  visit  with 
my  friends.  But  I  do  have  one  more  com- 
ment. The  government  in  Waahington,  your 
govemcnent,  Is  a  government  supported  by 
and  reeponslble  to  the  people  of  fifty  states. 
The  problems  of  everyday  life  are  more  de- 
manding than  at  any  time  In  our  history.  If 
you  do  not  desire  the  services  of  the  Federal 
government  with  Its  reaourcea  and  techni- 
cians, then  tbe  atates  and  their  municipal- 
ities must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  resolve 
these  problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  ma- 
jority, protecting  tbe  tights  and  needs  of  tbe 
minority.  If  tUa  ia  not  done,  then  under  our 
Constitution,  the  Federal  government  has  a 
strict  reeponsiblUty  to  act.  Through  co- 
operation, we  can  blend  the  best  of  each  and 
the  end  result  will  tie  a  more  prosperous,  bet- 
ter educated,  solvent  and  economically 
healthy  Nation.  weD -prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  last  'half  of  tbe  aoth  Century. 
In  closing,  let  me  repeat  my  pleasure  at 
being  iere  with  you  today  on  thla  important 
oocaaioc.  Hie  oombinatlon  of  clean  moon- 
tain  air  and  old-fashioned  Montana  hoapital- 
tty  haa  done  wonders  for  me.  It  has  renewed 
my  spirit  and  made  much  more  b era  hie  tbe 


tbotight  of  returning  to  tbe  Senate  for  tbe 
final,  beetle  weeka  of  a  busy  aeaalon.  Thank 
you. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  WAQBB 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  each 
day  I  am  undertaking  to  examine  the 
problem  of  higher  interest  rates  from 
various  points  of  view.  Today  I  shall 
deal  aith  interest  rates  and  wages. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  moved  once  more  to 
tighten  the  tight  money  screws  and  push 
Interest  rates  even  higher.  The  Board 
has  raised  the  reserve  requirement  cm 
certain  time  deposits,  and  this  has  the 
effect  of  making  lendable  funds  even 
more  scarce  than  they  already  are. 
This  action,  on  top  of  the  increase  m  the 
prime  rate  announced  by  some  leading 
banks  2  days  ago,  and  made  general 
across  the  country  yesterday,  win  inex- 
orably drive  Interest  rates  even  higher 
than  their  already  frightening  and  hurt- 
ful level. 

Yesterday  in  the  Senate  I  discussed 
briefly  the  dramatic  rise  In  interest  rates 
and  the  equally  sharp  climb  in  the  share 
of  personal  lnc(»ne  which  Is  derived  from 
interest.  I  called  to  tbe  attention  of  the 
Senate  that,  whereas  interest  income 
was  only  5.8  percent  of  total  personal  in- 
come in  1960 — and  this  repreaented  a 
sharp  increase  over  1946 — interest  to- 
come  has  now  climbed  to  7.4  percent  of 
total  personal  income.  This  is  one  more 
measure  of  the  imbalances  caused  by 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates. 

In  dollar  amounts,  personal  interest 
income  has  grown  from  (23.4  billion  in 
I960  to  a  current  level  of  $42.4  billion. 
In  other  words,  measured  in  dollar 
amounts,  personal  interest  income  has 
almost  doubled  since  1960.  This  should 
strike  the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  I 
proceed  briefly  today  to  compare  this  al- 
most 100-peroent  increase  in  income 
from  interest  with  inc(»ne  from  wages. 

Now,  who  receives  toterest  income? 
Not  the  ordinary  wage  earner.  Not  the 
young  couple  stnigglUig  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  a  growing  family.  Not 
the  bulk  of  the  elderly  who  must  suUdst 
on  social  security  or  veterans  benefits. 
No;  these  people  do  not  benefit  from 
higher  interest  rates.  They  suffer.  The 
people  who  gain  mayimiiTTi  benefits  from 
interest  income  are  those  who  have  ac- 
cumulated wealth  in  cme  way  or  aix)tber. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  those 
who  have  accumulated  wealth.  AU  of  us 
seek  to  accumulate  a  little  wealth.  I  am 
saying  that  we  are  out  of  balance  and 
the  imbalance  is  growing. 

The  ACTZNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  Presideat,  Z  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRXSZDSNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr,  President,  consider 
the  behavior  of  that  increment  ot  per- 
sonal income  which  ia  derived  from 
wages  and  salaries.  In  IMO.  tbis  ooci- 
stituted  67.5  jjeroent  of  total  persocial 
income,  and  it  has  remained  ai  about 
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ttmt  lev<ri  ever  since.  Bren  bade  In  the 
dsrtest  days  of  tte  gnat  depression, 
In  1932,  income  from  wages  and  salaries 
constituted  60.8  perS&irar  personal  in- 
confitJ 

Wbat  this  means,  la  practieal  effect, 
is  that  the  jDoany  who  are  mlzoarlly  de- 
pwdteni  upon  wages  have  lk>me  the 
brunt  of  the  Inflation  we  have  ejqDerl- 
enced  since  ld60.  while  those  who  profit 
f  rpiq  intenst  Ineome  and  higher  interest 
rates  have  gained  miftreciahly. 

Viewed  f  ram  still  another  standpoint, 
the  pcessttre  on  the  wage  earner  has  been 
steadUy  inereasing.  And  this  has  tre- 
mendottB  slgntflcance  for  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  The  laboring  man  wants 
ta  share  in  the  general  prosperity  and 
to  Increase  his  iiioome  to  a  higher  level. 
He  wants  to  do  more  than  Just  keep 
even  with  inflation.  Hejdesires,  quite 
natitraUy.  to  better  his  lot. 

So  we  see  that  higher  interest  rates 
cannot  be  viewed  narrowly.  An  ever  in- 
creasing spiral  of  interest  rates  has  enor- 
mous economic  and  social  compUcaUons, 
ineltidinc  portents  lor  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

How  can  the  wage  earner  be  denied 
some  extra  benefits  wiien  he  sees  the 
tremendous  growth  in  the  Income  of 
those  who  already  have  great  wealth? 
How  can  be  b«  denied  a  pay  increase 
which  will  keep  him  ahead  <A  the  In- 
flattooary  wave,  when  he  feels  the  In- 
exorable iHcssuie  from  higher  and  high- 
er oosts,  particularly  from  the  cost  of 
financing  everything  he  must  buy  on 
credit:  his  house,  his  automobile,  his 
housriudd  applianee»— eversrthlng  he 
must  borrow,  everything  he  must  build 
or  buy  on  credit  or  on  the  Instidlment 
plan. 

'  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  get  our 
monetary  house  In  order,  and  soon,  we 
are  going  to  experience  Increasing  dlf- 
fleulty  in  keeping  the  economy  in  bal- 
ance. 

lAbor  contracts  running  the  gamut  of 
Industry  win  be  up  for  renegotiation  dur- 
mit  the  next  year  and  a  half .  Major  labor 
contraets  which  wlU«xpire  in  the  months 
ahead  tnehtde  those  fai  such-  industries 
as  autatnobOes.  tieetrleid  equipment  and 
appHaneea,  telephone  ahd  telegraph,  con- 
struction, railroads,  machinery,  truck- 
ing, food  products,  apparel,  local  transit, 
fltnuioe,  hotels  and  restaurants,  paper, 
ruMjer,  aircraft,  ordnance  and  aeces- 
sorfo,  Instruments,  petroleum,  printing 
■nd  poMlsbtRff.  textiles.  leitther.  atarllnes. 
perrfontf  servlees.  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  tojrmakers,  and  tobacco  manu- 
facturers. 

-  Nation's  Business  for  August  1986  has 
an'  Interesting  strttde  which  lists  many 
of  theee  contracts.  I  ask  unanimous 
eensrtit  Hiat  thii  article  be  printed  at 
tins  point  In  my  remartba. 

There  being  no  objection,  ^e  article 
^M»ord(ired  to  beprtnied^  the  Rccoro. 
i^YdOows: 

UiriOIf    XjKMWn  AND .  WXDIt^PmKAO.   AWGKT    0«- 

Itunm  Ownr  AS  ^  Boafor  Lmo*  0!>mwK:Ts 

-  Won  Otff 

Mew  tuitoh  dd^HuMbrera  bMltttag  up  m  ft 
wIMe  Mekef  laMr  coeitfeui  rUa  oat,  not 
^tUr  flttt  MU  ihit  fo*  a  cotMiient  17  nimftm 


Major  nagotiattoOB  for  coati»9l«  wxding  in 
1967  will  coMr  inort  tban  twice  Um  number 
or  employees  InvoivMl  in  tbls  year's  negotta- 
tlona.  1 

Lmbot  union  le«4«ra  everywhera  are  de- 
manding what  can  beet  be  daecrlbed  by  tbe 
timeworn  pbraae  <t  labor  pioneer  Samuel 
Ootapers:   "More — aow." 

KegotlatlooB  between  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  the  B|g  Three  auto  firms  will 
set  the  pattern  toe  demands. 

ThB  Auto  Workefs  will  try  to  spearhead 
a  ahlft  away  from  'pay  by  the  hour  or  by 
the  amount  c^  wotfc  done  to  fixed  salaries 
and  full  fringe  benrfi^ts  for  the  entire  year. 
TSkls  tactic  Is  designed  mainly  to  dignity  the 
union  in  the  eyes  o<  still  unorganized  white- 
collar  workers. 

Wae«B  generally  frill  be  getting  more  at- 
tention than  fringe  jbenefits  as  unions  try  to 
stay  way  ahead  of  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  to  recoup  deductions  for  Increased  social 
security  taxes  whlab  they  lobbied  so  hard 
for.  A  worker  eamtog  $6,800  a  year  will  pay 
an  additional  tl03  this  year  In  social  secu- 
rity taxes.  That's  a)x>ut  five  cents  and  hour 
more. 

The  inflationary  economy  has  suddenly 
given  a  fresh  glow  tc  "cost  of  living"  clauses 
In  labor  contracts.  These  agreements  au- 
tomatically boost  wages  when  the  govern- 
ment's Ck>nsumer  Pflce  Index  rises. 

Straight  wage  increases  this  year  are  run- 
ning tiigher  than  they  have  In  six  years, 
averaging  about  nine  and  a  half  cenU  an 
hour.  But  union  demands  for  wage  hikes 
have  run  as  high  «s  25  per  cent. 

Fringe  benefits  will  hardly  be  ignored,  of 
course.  If  unions  <ton't  already  have  them, 
they  win  seek  many)of  the  following  fringes: 

Compensation  f*  the  time  employees 
spend  on  coffee  beeaks.  washing  up  and 
traveling  between  their  homes  and  their 
Jobs. 

Increased  paid  vacations — as  long  as  six 
weeks  a  year  and   IS  weeks  every  fifth  year. 

Severance  pay  plans  for  blue-collar  as  well 
as  whlte-colar  emp<iyees. 

More  paid  holld^  (some  want  nine  of 
them  a  year)  linked  with  double  time  for 
holiday  work. 

A  Tftcatlon  bonus  ef  36  per  cent  of  a  week's 
wages. 

A  full-pay,  shorter  workweek  (foxir  days. 
32  hotirs) . 

Six  (Jays  a  year  tt  paid  sick  leave. 

OompulBory  unloa  shop  In  states  without 
rlght-to-work  laws. 

Earlier  retirement  (Some  employees  al- 
ready retire  as  early  as  age  55  on  company- 
paid  pensions  of  up  to  MOO  a  month). 

Retraining  of  employees  for  new  skills. 

Assurance  against  Job  loss  due  to  automa- 
tion. 

Insiirance  for  an  employee's  family  in  case 
of  his  death.  > 

Portable  company  pensions  so  an  employee 
can  shift  Jobs  and  take  pension  credits  with 
him. 

Time  off  with  pa^  for  medical  appoint- 
ments. 

An  extra  75  cents  an  hour  to  cover  baby- 
sitter costs  for  a  mother  who  Is  asked  to  work 
weekends,  holidays  ^t  overtime. 

Dental  as  well  as  hoepltal  and  medical 
inaurance. 

Company  help  la  pwrlng  college  tuition 
eoats  of  employees'  ehlldren. 

TucmNo  oovauncDra  coNTaoi.B 
VITaga  Increaaes  alene  ao  far  this  year  are 
averaging  about  3.7)  par  cent  for  the  first 
year  ot  major  oonti^ta.  The  figure  Is  ex- 
pected to  Xop  four  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
year  and  Ave  per  oealt  nert  year. 

AU  of  thla,  of  coisrse.  puto  the  hikes  well 
above  PTeal<lent  JotuMon's  sxiggeated  limit  of 
3  .a  per  cent  on  combined  increaaes  in  wages 
and  fringe  benefits. 

The  unlonB*  refu«l  to  restrain  their  de- 
mands baa  renewed  talk  of  govemment  con- 


trol of  wagea  and  prices  to  prevent  ftt(th« 
acceleration  in  tbe  wage-price  qrtral.  Vtm- 
dent  Johnson,  bowaver,  luiS^UMUcat«4  k. 
wants  to  give  voluntary  mat|iodii.'4k  tutt  tS 
before  oonatdering  maadj^torj,  o6BStalt..a3i 
a«  those  imposed  during  Worl4.t^«r  ft. Mi 
the  Korean  War,  "    .; 

Meanwhile,  federal  medlatan  axe  paiUil. 
patlng  Ln  more  and  more  "noncriais"  bup^ 
ing  in  hopes  of  pulling  the  reins  on  IniUUao 
while  heading  off  strikes. 

Also,  continuous,  year-rorind  bargaining  tx 
the  level  of  union  locals  is  gaining  popularity 
ajs  a  meana'of  averting  long,  damaging  strlkM. 

But  sonie  see  a  serious  threat  to  the  dsU. 
cate  balanee  of  power  between  management 
and  unions  in  AFL-CIO  attempts  to  gsD| 
up  on  single  firms  that  hold  contracts  with 
several  unions. 

The  real  showdown  for  this  new  device  li 
in  the  ciurent  eight-union  confrontation  gt 
the  electrical  equipment  companies. 

Major  labor  contracts  that  expire  In  the 
next  17  months  are  listed  h^*  by  Indus, 
tries; 

Automobiles — TTiree-year  contracts  slgstd 
by  the  major  auto  companies — General  Mo- 
tors, Pord  and  Chrysler — end  In  September 
1967. 

The  General  Motors  contract  covers  346,000 
auto  workers.  Ford's  covers  141,000  and 
Chrysler's,  81.700. 

In  October,  1967.  UAW  contracts  expln 
for  20,200  employees  at  American  Mototi 
Corp.  and  7,860  at  Mack  TVucks,  Inc.,  which 
closed  its  plants  in  1961  when  it  underwent 
a  46-day  strike. 

In  November,  1967,  TTAW  contracts  end 
for  6.000  at  Dana  Corp.  and  6,100  at  Rockwell- 
Standard  Corp. 

Although  workers  in  the  auto  Indostty 
stand  fourth  highest  in  the  naUon  In  gnw 
hourly  earnings,  UAW  President  Walter  P. 
Beutber  has  proclaimed  that  all  auto  work- 
ers must  be  paid  hereafter  by  salary. 

The  fiery  Mr.  Beuther  also  threaten*  to 
Insist  that  workers  mairiT>g  American  can 
in  Canadian  plants  be  paid  the  same  as  tlUM 
in  V3.  planU.  At  preaent,  UJ3.  employMi 
average  41  cents  an  hour  more  than  Cana- 
dians for  production  work.  It's  up  to  $1 
an  hour  more  for  skilled  trades. 

This  Reuther  demand  is  seen  as  an  attempt 
to  discourage  auto  firms  from  making  can 
over  the  border  to  avoid  exorbitant  wage 
rates  at  home. 

Additional  bargaining  points  will  be  4s- 
tallad  in  Detroit  next  spring  when  the  UAW 
holds  a  special  collective  bargaining  convss- 
tlon.  At  the  union's  constitutional  oonveB- 
tion  last  I4ay  In  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  dalagatu 
took  the  unusual  step  of  overriding  leader 
Reuther  to  add  a  ahorter  workweek  to  de- 
mands In  the  upcoming  bargaining.  Ur, 
Reuther  had  feared  that  throwing  In  tbat 
item  would  weaken  his  focua  on  guaranteed 
annixal  salaries  for  workers. 

Another  resolution  paaacd  by  the  dale- 
gates— this  time  with  Mr.  Reuther's  Utm- 
Ing — said,  "Justice  and  economic  conaUkeis- 
tlon  alike  make  It  imperative  that  major 
emphasis  be  placed  on  wage  increases  in  1M7 
negotiations." 

The  UAW  plans  to  fatten  wages  by  "mod- 
ernizing the  arithmetic"  in  cost  of  livlac 
clauses.  Other  likely  UAW  demands  will  be 
m  the  fields  of  overtime,  transfer  of  blna- 
collar  workers  to  wbite-ooUar  Jobs,  tbs  «■ 
of  attrition  when  technological  changas  o« 
work  forces  and  "parity  and  securll9"  Xor 
workers  employed  by  independent  parts  and 
other  suppliers. 

In  an  effort  to  hang  on  to  and  atuaet 
fikUled  trades  workera  and  white-collar  wetk- 
era,  including  technical,  odBce  and  pcofta- 
slonal  workers,  the  UAW  has  decided  to  gtw 
them  more  say  in  the  bargatetng.  rw»y 
on.  after  the  UAW'a  Intematlooal  Bxecattw 
Board  has  approved  a  local  unloCs  n(|il<J 
for  aepeuate  ballotlBg  to  ratify  a  eontratt 
theee  aktUed  workera  wlU  be  aUoved  to  «» 
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09  tbe  total  package  and  then  on  thoee  ar*aa 
of  the  agreement  that  pertain  only  to  them. 

BecUlcal  equipment  and  appllancea — Gen- 
eral Klectrlc'8  contracts  with  70.000  Inter- 
nstlonsl  Union  of  Kectrlcal  Workers  (TuE) 
AJPL-CIO  and  13.000  members  of  the  inde- 
pendent United  Electrical  Workers  (US)  ex- 
1^  in  October.  1066.  At  the  same  time, 
WwUnghouse  has  oontracta  running  out  lot 
3(,000  lUE  members,  6,000  U&  members  and 
14,000  members  of  the  Federation  of  Westing- 
bouse  Independent  Salaried  Unions. 

Insurance,  pension  and  vacation  agree- 
ments at  both  General  Electric  and  West- 
mghouse  expire  In  1968. 

The  big  Issue  in  the  current  negotiations 
1«  over  the  coordiiuited  bargaining — the 
gMLg-up — approach  lUJE's  new  president. 
Paul  Jennings,  has  adopted.  The  IU£  has 
joined  ranks  with  seven  other  unions  which 
represent,  in  all.  120,000  OE  employees.  Tht 
aim:  Coordinate  strategy  and  demands. 

The  seven  other  unions  are  Auto  Workers. 
Machinists,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Blectncal  Workers  (IBEW) .  American  Pedera- 
ttoB  of  Technical  Engineers,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers,  Allied  Industrial  Workers  and  Flint 
Glass  Workers. 

The  coordinated  unions  seek  what  they 
claim  to  be  a  "catch  up"  wage  increase  of  25 
to  30  cents  an  bour;  a  yearly  improvement 
factor  based  on  increased  productivity:  re- 
instatement of  a  cost-of-living  clause  elim- 
inated In  1960  and  eiiminatlon  of  wage  dif- 
ferences in  various  areas  for  what  they  view 
as  the  same  work. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  has  contracts 
ending  next  month  with  6,700  IBBW  mem- 
bers at  its  IndlanapoUs,  Ind.,  plant,  and  In 
December  with  11,900  IBEW  members  at  Its 
Kearney,  N.J.,  plant  and  7,100  Communlca- 
Uons  Workers  In  Its  Merrimack  Valley  Works 
In  Essex  County,  Mass. 

A  contract  between  Allen-Bradley  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee.  Wise,  and  6,000  members  of  UB 
expires  In  March,  1967. 

Employees  of  electrical  equipment  com- 
panies right  now  are  ranked  third  highest  in 
gross  hourly  earnings  among  the  nation's 
Industries. 

Telephone  and  telegraph — The  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America  have  contracts 
ending  next  month  covering  61.800  telephone 
workers  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  Ohio  and  the  Interstate  North- 
west Bell  Telephone  Co.  Terms  reached  with 
them  should  set  the  pace  for  an  additional 
317,100  CWA  telephone  workers  over  most 
of  the  country.  Their  contracts  run  out  be- 
tween October,  1966.  and  the  end  of  March, 
1967. 

The  CWA  has  flatly  ttimed  down  any  at- 
tempt to  keep  Its  wage  and  fringe  demands 
anywhere  close  to  President  Johnson's  3  2 
per  cent  guideline. 

"I  fear  we  are  faced  with  a  more  complex, 
a  more  difficult — and  yee,  perhaps  a  mote 
•langeroua— collective  bargaining  course 
than  we  have  experienced  In  many,  many 
jeare,"  CWA's  speech-loving  Prsldent  Joseph 
A  Belme  predicts. 

In  addition  to  bargaining  for  fat  wage 
Increases.  CWA  wants  full  company-paid 
lioapltallzatlon,  surgical  and  major  ma^iitMti 
coverage,  more  Uberal  penaions  and  four 
weeks  of  vacation  to  start  after  20  years  in- 
rtead  of  the  present  36  years. 

CWA  also  wants  the  Bell  System,  which  has 
aeen  paying  60  per  cent  of  Ite  employees' 
Mia  Iniuranoe  pr«nlums  to  pick  up  the  full 
tab. 

The  Electrical  Workera  (IBEW)  have  con- 
tacts axplrlng  in  October  1966  fw  liaoo 
employees  of  the  lUlnoU  BeU  Telephone  Co  -s 
pUnt  department  and  In  March.  1967.  for 
TWO  employees  of  the  traffic  department  of 
Ben  Telephone  Co.  of  Penneylvanla. 

*^.  35,100  telephoBe  workers  covered  by 
"*es  Independent  unions  In  Pennsylvania 


and  Mew  Sngland  have  contracts  that  will 
end  in  October  1988. 

They  will  probably  use  the  CWA  Septem- 
ber terms  as  a  guide  to  what  they  demand. 
The  same  is  trua  of  tha  13,400  members  of 
the  independent'  Telephone  Traffic  Union 
whose  contract  with  the  New  York  Telepone 
Co. '6  downst&te  traffic  department  wUi  end 
in  Maj'ch  1967, 

Construction — This  Industry,  which  pays 
the  highest  of  all  average  hourly  earnings. 
has  been  watched  closely  by  the  Administra- 
tion which  is  seeking  a  "stabilisation  form- 
ula" for  major  ooastructlon  wage  setlenxents. 

Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  WlrU  has  been 
working  on  plans  to  "stabilize  employment" 
In  constructioin  by  seeking  smaller  pay  gains 
spread  out  over  longer  periods  In  hopes  of 
bringing  them  down  a  little  closer  to  the 
federal  guideline  leveL 

He  propoees  to  examine  the  "complete 
economics"  of  major  construction  contracts. 
Including  wages,  productivity,  hours  of  work 
and  oomparlsons  with  agreements  in  other 
states. 

Confronting  him  will  be  contracts  ending 
In  March  between  9,000  Hod  Carriers  and  the 
New  England  Road  Builders  Assn.  and  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Relations  Division. 
Also  that  month,  10,000  members  of  the 
Painters  Union  In  Chicago  have  contracts 
ending  with  the  Painting  and  Decorating 
Contractors  Assn. 

In  April  the  scene  shifts  to  Ohio  where 
agreements  end  for  8,000  Carpenters  Union 
members,  mostly  In  the  Cleveland  area,  9,000 
Hod  Oarrlers  and  12,000  Operating  Engineers. 

In  May  the  Chicago  area  faces  major  con- 
tract terminatlone  for  30,000  Hod  Carriers, 
29,000  Carpenters  and  8,000  Plumbers.  Mean- 
while, contracts  end  between  the  Master 
Builders  Assn.  of  Weetem  Pennsylvania.  Inc., 
and  6.000  Carpenters  Union  members  and 
5,000  Hod  Oarrlera. 

Also  in  May,  agreements  end  lor  6,500  Oj>- 
eratlng  Engineers  In  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton State  and  9,000  Bricklayers  Union  mem- 
bers In  New  Tork. 

The  next  major  conatructlon  contracts  run 
out  In  December.  1967.  They  cover  10.000 
Hod  Oarrlers  In  upstate  New  York  and  6,300 
Hod  Carriers  In  Washington  State.  Also  in 
December,  a  contract  ends  between  the  Na- 
tional Elevator  Manufacturing  Industry,  Inc, 
and  12.000  Elevator  Constructors  Union 
members. 

Railroads — ^All  major  rail  unions  will  be 
negotiating  during  the  next  17  months. 

The  open-end  contracts  that  the  union* 
hold  make  strike  threats  In  this  Industry  a 
constant  worry,  but  next  spring  la  viewed  as 
the  real  crisis  period. 

Wage  demands  range  from  an  18  per  cent 
acroes-the-board  Increaae  by  the  Railway 
Clerks  to  a  33  per  cent  Increase  by  the  Engl- 
i»eers.  All  railway  unions  want  to  reinstate 
a  coat  of  living  clause  which  they  had  be- 
tween 1961  and  ia64  but  dropped  fearing  a 
recession. 

A  ban  ended  on  July  12  against  negotia- 
tions on  wages  and  major  fringe  benefits 
for  train  service  employees  (brakcmen.  con- 
ductors, trainmen  and  switchmen)  and  on 
major  fringes  fori  engine  service  employees 
(firemen  and  engineers) . 

Wage  negotiations  for  engine  service  em- 
ployeee  cannot  be  taken  up  before  next 
Jan.  1,  which  Is  also  the  expiration  date  on 
the  moratorium  cm.  wage  and  major  fringe 
negotlatloos  for  noaoperatlng  employees. 

Efforts  to  merge  the  unions  repreaenUng 
flremes,  conductors  and  switchmen  are 
mainly  aimed  at  reducing  interunlon  raid- 
ing for  members,  but  they  might  also  give 
the  unlona  a  tougher  bargaining  front. 

Macatnary— T^w  Auto  Workera  have  major 
agreementa  that  expire  in  the  fall  of  1967 
with  the  productton  and  maintenance  de- 
partmenta  of  International  Barveeter  Co., 
Deere  9t  Co.,  the  Caterpillar  lYactor  Co.,  Allla- 
Cbabnera  Uanufaciturlng  Co.  and  the  Detroit 


Tooling  Aaan.     1}ie  contract*  cover  78,700 
employees. 

An  ofllclal  at  Xhternatlonal  Harvecter  Co, 
which  accounts  for  3£.OQ0  of  the  employeee. 
privately  preOlets  a  strike. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bectrical  Workers 
(lUE)  have  contracts  '^"rr.iTig  to  an  end  for 
30,600  employeee  at  Oeaeral  Motora  Corp.  and 
the  Whirlpool  Corp.'s  EvansvUle.  Ind.,  Divl- 
aiou. 

In  August.  1967,  the  Natioiul  Cash  Be«- 
Ister  Co.'s  contract  ends  with  13,000  memben 
of  the  NaUonal  Cash  Register  Employees  In- 
dependent Union. 

Trucking  and  warehousing — The  period 
from  January  through  Augxist,  1967,  will  be 
fraught  with  terminations  of  contracts  with 
the  Teamsters.  The  first  big  expiration  wUl 
be  the  New  England  Freight  Agreement 
which  covers  16,000  Ttemstera. 

Teamsters  boae  Jamea  R.  HoSa,  fortified 
with  newly  given  powers  to  tell  hla  In^^if 
what  should  be  In  their  contracta.  saya  ha 
wui  draw  up  a  Uat  of  nationwide  bargain- 
ing demands  In  November.  He  adds  that  the 
list  is  sure  to  be  tailored  to  take  advantage 
of  recent  rulings  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  to  Include  demanda  for  still 
greater  increaae*  In  welfare  provlslona,  espe- 
cially pensions,  and  "a  subetantial  wage  In- 
crease." 

Hoffa  predicts  more  violence  ahead  In  ^»1- 
lective  bargaining  across  the  land. 

In  March  contracts  end  for  IdO.OOO  Team- 
sters in  the  central  itatca.  66.000  in  weatem 
states,  19.000  In  the  Southeast,  18.000  In  New 
York  SUte  and  an  addlUonal  156,000  covered 
by  nationwide  agreements. 

In  May  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  National  Master  AutomobUe  Transpor- 
tation Agreement  ends,  with  11 ,800  Team- 
sters affected.  In  July  contracu  end  for 
6.500  Teamsters  In  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  August  another  17,600  Teamatera 
face  the  end  of  the  Northern  New  Jeraey 
General  Trucking   Agreement, 

November  will  see  another  central  states 
contract  end  with  6,000  Teamstera. 

Food  Products— The  Teamsters  have  a 
contract  ending  next  February  covering  60  - 
000  employees  of  the  California  Proceeaora 
and  Growers,  Inc.;  In  March  with  10,000  em- 
ployees of  Qie  Dairy  Industry  mdtiatrlal 
Relations  Aaln.  and  6,000  employees  of  the 
Dried  Fruit  Industry;  and  in  May  with  6,000 
employees  of  the  California  Biawera  amq 

In  August,  1967,  the  Packlnghouae  Work- 
ers Meat  Cutters  and  the  National  Brother- 
hood of  Packinghouse  and  D^lry  Workers 
have  agreements  ending  with  Armour  and 
Co.,  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.  and  WU- 
aon  &  Co.,  Inc.  Some  46300  employees  are 
covered  by  theee  contracta. 

Apparel— In  December.  1066,  6.000  Inter- 
national Ladlee  Garment  Workers  have  con- 
tracts ending  with  Kutem  r^on  Juvenile 
clothing  makers.  This  should  set  the  pace 
for  terms  for  next  May  when  ILOWU  agree- 
ments end  with  the  New  York  Coat  ft  Suit 
Manufacturers  <40,000  employees),  the  I*a- 
tlonal  Skirt  and  Sportswear  Aawjdatton.  Inc. 
(16,000  employeee),  varlotis  California  ccat 
and  suit  makers  (6,000  employeee)  and  an 
Interstate  group  of  infante'  and  children's 
clothing  makers  (9.500  employees) . 

In  August,  1967,  an  ILOWU  contract  cover- 
ing 6,000  employees  ends  with  the  Pleetsrs', 
Stitchers  and  Embroiderers  Aaan.,  Inc  In 
New  York  City. 

The  average  wage  Increaae  In  men'a  and 
boys'  apparel  in  j.9«6  was  12.6  centa,  and  the 
average  deferred  increaae  for  1066  waa  10 
oenta. 

Local  Transit — Contract  negotlatlona  ere 
expected  to  begin  formally  thla  faU  for  6,800 
Transport  Workera  and  the  Philadelphia 
Transportation  Co.  or  Ita  aooeeaaor.  "melr 
present  agreement  ends  In  January. 

TWU  wante  to  boost  the  top  boorfty  rate 
for  Philadelphia  bua  drtTsrs  from  fSJxr  to 
the  63.79  handed  to  New  Tork  Olty  drtvera. 
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TWU  AIM  irfU  pah  for  tnor*  Ubma  -raea- 
tton  mUowanc— .  hoUdajr  paj.  unltonn  allow- 
■ooM,  TOtlnount  plsoi,  wiidk.  Iwnsflta  »">^ 
iMMpltal  ttidinacltoid  e«at«. 
_Th»  contrmct  loehtMh  8,180  Tnuuport 
WuikMiKod  th«  Urtihattan  and  Bronx  Sur- 
flU9»  '''^^^l^^mt^c  Authority  nma  out 
■fain  tn  Occajowr,  tt07. 

Tha  agraamant  Mcnad  last  Juna  batween 
M.000  taxi  drlvara  and  gazageman  In  ITew 
Tort  Otty  oomaa  to  an  end  Jn  Howml)er. 
IWT.  It  waa  acnad  to  by  l«bor  and  man- 
acmant  In  80  gnafw  aftar  k  fira-day  itrlka 
and  madlatlon  by  Mayor  jrohn  Undaay. 

Fbianoa.  tnaoranoa  and  raal  «atata — In 
April  tba  oontraet  and*  batween  tba  Baalty 
AdTlaory  Board  on  Labor  Belatlona.  AjtiaU 
ment  Bolldlnp  (Mew  Tort  City)  and  30,000 
BofkUnc  Servloa  Bsaployeae.  In  September. 
1967.  tba  afreament  anda  between  the  Pru- 
dential Xnsnrance  Co.  of  Amarlea  and  17,000 
Xnaonuxoe  Workan  niMnbera. 

Hotela  and  reatauranta^At  Ite  oonvantton 
in  8t.  Loula  thla  iprlnK.  the  Hotel  *  Raatau- 
rant  Knptojrea  ft  Bartenders  Ihtonuitkmal 
XTaton  raeolvad  to  lift  was*  aealea  trom  pres- 
«nt  "barfatn  baaament  ratee"  to  ratea  ap- 
proximating the  "atr  workar^  famllT 
budfvt." 

Corrantly,  the  union  elalma  that  thla 
would  amount  to  about  $8  an  lunir  to  meet 
needa  of  an  nrbaxt  family  of  four. 

Contraett  expire  next  month  between  hotel 
ownera  tn  Chicago  and  WatfUngton,  O.c. 
and  18.300  member*  of  the  HOtal  &  Reatau- 
rant  XmpUqraee.  In  March  ocmtracta  and  for 
19300  employee*  of  reaort  hoteU  In  Southern 
CallfomU  and  Lm  Tegaa.  Nev. 

In  May  an  agraemant  axptrea  for  32,000 
membere  of  the  New  Tork  Hotel  Aoaodatlon 
of  »«w  Tork  City.  Inc. 

Pi^er— The  Padflo  Coast  Asm.  of  Pulp 
and  P^MT  liannfwturars,  which  waa  atruok 
laat  ttma  bafor*  signing  a  ao-mmth  contract 
with  the  Aaaodattbn  of  Weatem  Pulp  and 
Paper  Workara.  faoea  another  atrlka  dead- 
Una  In  March.  Soma  31.600  amployeea  ara 
affected. 

In  ICay  contracta  with  the  Zntamatlonal 
Paper  Co.'s  Southern  Kraft  Dlvlalon  end  for 
1S.000  mamhera  of  tba  Papermakera  and  Pa- 
perworkoa.  the  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Workera 
and  the  Electrical  Workera  (IBBW) . 

Bubbar— In  AprU  contracts  expire  for  71,- 
400 .  Rubber  Worten'  mambera  at  United 
States  Bubbar  Co.,  Qoodyaar  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber 00..  Plrestoaa  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  and 
B.  F.  Ooodrloh  Co.  Tarma  In  the  Big  Four 
oontraota  win  alao  be  extended  to  the  8,500 
Rubber  Workara'  mambera  employed  by  the 
famUy-oWnad  Oatea  Rubber  Co..  whoee  main 
plant  Is  In  Denver. 

m  tha  HJoUowing  September,  the  agree- 
ment anda  between  another  5.700  Rubber 
Wortcan  and  General  Motors'  Inland  Manu- 
faotmlng  Uvtaton  at  Daytmi,  Ohio. 

Atrnaft  -r^  Thotnpeoa-Ramo-Wooldridge, 
Ino..  ha*  a  contBaot  ending  next  May  with 
KjQOO.  Biambaia  of  tba  Alwiaft  Workara  Al- 
Uaaoa.  Zaa.  In  Juna  tba  Boeing  Co.  contract 
with  %il»  membera  of  tha  SeatUe  Ptofea- 
sional    Engineering   ftnployeee    AaaocUtlon 
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Ordnanoa  and  Aoeeaaorlee— An  agreement 
aoda  naact  MoTember  between  0.000  Auto 
Wsshais  and  tit^  Martl»>ManetU  Oorp.-a 
Martin  Co.  IXvlalon  In  Owavar,  BaltUnoia  and 
Orlando,  Pla. 

CoattoUlng  InatnisBanta  A  contract  enda 
iMKt  Juna  batwean  Sparry  Rand  Owp.'a  Spar- 
ry OW^eepe  Dhrlalon  and  6,000  pcoduoUon, 
maintenance  and  aalarled  workera  In  the 
Ona*  Neok.  N.T.,  ai<aa.  aepieaentad  by  the 
■aotftcal  Workara  (inx) . 

Bitoa>aua»  Atlantto  RaOnUng  Co.  and  IJOOO 
■M«bera  ofr'tha  AtUoUo  Indapeodant  Un- 
ion reach  tha  apd  <4  thalr  auirent  oontraet 
nmt  4ll*oh.  Tbt^  gaow  hourly  eamln«i  in 
tha,tpatrolaum  laduattx.  U  aaeoad  only  to 
.Wssa  In  the  oonatniedoa  lBdllstn^ 


Printing  and  Publlahing— The  Prlnttng 
Induatnea  of  Metropolitan  New  Tork.  Inc., 
Printers  League  Sedtlon.  has  an  agreement 
that  expiree  In  March  with  5,000  members  of 
New  Tork  Typographical  Union  No.  8. 

The  present  contmot  was  signed  last  No- 
vember, 10  days  aiiead  of  the  expiration 
date  of  the  prevloua'contract.  That  was  the 
flrat  time  In  the  58-^ar  relatloiwhlp  between 
the  two  groups  tha4  a  settlement  had  been 
reached  before  the'  contract  ended.  This 
waa  largely  because  the  new  wage  ratea  and 
beneflta  went  into  ♦ffect  immediately  upon 
algnlng.  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  old  contract. 

Taxtllea — ^Next  October  the  Plain  Dye  and 
Machine  Print  Agraementa  ends  for  8,500 
membera  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union.  In 
July  a  contract  ends  between  the  United 
Knitwear  Manufacturers  League.  Inc..  of  New 
Tork  City  and  1 0,000  imembers  of  the  ILOWU. 

Leather  and  Leather  Products — The  Inter- 
matlonal  Shoe  Oo.Tl  contract  with  13.000 
members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  and 
the  United  Shoe  Workers  ends  next  month..' 
Brown  Shoe  Co.  haa  a  contract  with  10.500 
members  of  the  saihe  unions  that  expires 
next  October.  ' 

In  January  7,500  members  of  the  United 
Shoe  Workers  face  a  strike  deadline  with 
Maaaachusetts  Shoe. 

Alrllnea — A  contract  between  Pan -Ameri- 
can World  Airways.  Inc.  and  6,000  members 
of  the  Railway  and 'steamship  Clerks  runs 
out  In  March. 

Personal  Servlcea— A  master  contract  ends 
next  November  for  10,000  Clothing  Workers 
In  the  New  Tork  meli'opolltan  area. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade — Contracts  end 
for  the  First  National  Stores,  Inc..  in  the 
New  England  area,  akid  12,000  Meat  Cutters 
In  November. 

Contracta  end  In  July  for  16,000  Retrfll 
Clerks  with  the  Philadelphia  Food  Store  Km- 
ployera  Labor  CouncB  for  stores  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Tork  and  t>elaware. 

In  October,  1907,  1^,000  Meat  Cutters  have 
agreements  ending  iflth  food  atorea  In  the 
Chicago  area.  The  nfcxt  month,  some  18,000 
Retail  Clerks  end  contracts  with  food  retail- 
ers In  the  Chicago  are*. 

Toy  Makers — Next  June  a  contract  ends  be- 
tween the  National  Association  of  Doll  Manu- 
facturers, Inc..  In  New  Tork  City  and  10,000 
Toy  Workers. 

Tobacco  Manufacturers — Contracts  be- 
tween the  American  Tobacco  Co..  Inc.  and 
6.000  members  of  th*  Tobacco  Workera  end 
In  December.  1967. 

Mr.  aORB.  Mn  President,  we  must 
move  now  to  restor^  balance  to  our  econ- 
omy. The  present;  situation  canrlot  be 
tolerated  long.  We  can  have  balanced 
growth.  P*resident, Johnson  must  make 
positive  and  forthright  recommendations 
for  action  both  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  by  the  Congress. 


SHOTJID  W^  HAVE  A  TAX 
INCHEASE? 

Mr.  SYMINQTCtf.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coo^nt  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes., 

The  ACTENQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  oWecUon.  it  is  so 
ordered.  ' 

Mr.  SYMINGTCW*.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  discuss  thla  njomlng  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  tax  increase. 

Ite  Intematloii^l  payments  position 
of  the  United  Statfes  is  presenUy  faced 
with  three  major  p^tdems: 

First.  PaDup*  to  ^rrect  decisively  the 
deficit  in  its  lntem|btlonAl  accounts. 


Second.  Associated  wltb  that  fatlun. 
continuation  of  drain  on  its  gold  n. 
serves;  and 

Third.  Possible  repercussloDs  of  tbs 
persistent  wealuiess  of  sterling. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  Is  appropiltte 
that  my  remarks  should  follow  those  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tto. 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  who  has  Just  pointed 
out  some  grave  problems  Incident  to  the 
increase  in  Interest  rates. 

U.S.    PAYMENTS    BXTTCIT 

Every  American  should  be  grateful  to 
those  friendly  forelpn  Institutions  who 
have  aided  the  United  States  with  its 
continuing  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem  by  making  large  Investments  in  long. 
term  deposits  with  UJ3.  banks,  and  Id 
U.S.  bonds. 

As  a  result,  in  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year,  these  investments  amounted  to  $712 
million,  as  against  annual  averages  of 
about  $170  million  in  the  4-year  period 
1962-65. 

This  action  by  these  foreign  investors 
now  makes  it  possible  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  announce  that  the  United 
States  has  been  able  so  far  this  year  to 
keep  Its  continuing  international  pay- 
ments  deficit  in  the  neighborhood  of  last 
year's  level— $1,335  million  on  the  so- 
called  liquidity  basis. 

In  view  of  the  inevitable  negative  Im- 
pact of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  U.S.  in- 
ternational payments,  such  a  result 
might  be  considered  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory. This  fact  should  be  tempered,  how- 
ever,  by  the  realization  that  these  ex- 
traordinary deposits  and  investments  in 
this  country  are  both  temporary  and  un- 
sustainable ;  and  that  therefore  the  basic 
U.8.  payments  position  continues  its 
serious  deterioration. 

This  deterioration  Is  even  more  dis- 
quieting because  along  with  It  has  been 
a  deterioration  in  the  U.S.  trade  balance. 
Our  export  surplus  has  declined  from 
$6.7  billion  in  1964  and  $4.8  billion  in 
1965  to  an  annual  rate  of  $3.9  billion  In 
the  first  half  of  1966. 

This  decline,  in  turn,  appears  to  re- 
flect primarily  the  influence  of  rising  In- 
flationary pressures  In  the  economy. 
With  domestic  demand  expanding  faster 
than  the  domestic  output  of  goods  and 
services,  Imports  are  rising  excessively 
fast,  while  the  rise  in  exports  Is  ham- 
pered, not  only  by  the  diversion  of  ex- 
portable goods  to  domestic  use,  but  also 
by  the  increase  in  domestic  prices  and 
costs,  which  hurts  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  producers. 

GOLD    DRAIN 

During  the  first  half  of  1966.  U.S.  gold 
reserves  declined  by  $277  million.  This 
drain  is  less  than  the  corresponding 
decline  In  1965,  but  Its  rate  exceeds  our 
gold  losses  in  1964  and  1963. 

While  U.S.  gold  reserves  are  still  large, 
their  steady  shrinkage  cannot  fail  to 
create  uncertainties  In  the  mind  of  the 
international  financial  community. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  that  community 
attaches  great  importance  to  gold  as  the 
ultimate  monetary  reserve  asset. 

This  uncertainty  is  reflected  In  the 
relatively  high  price  of  gold  in  the  Lon- 
don private  gold  market — around  $35.18 
per  ounce,  one-half  of  1  percent  above 
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par— and  even  more  Importantly,  in  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  newly  mined 
gold  that  currently  finds  its  way  into 
the  world's  monetary  reserves. 

Although  world  gold  production  is  at 
k  record  peak— ckwe  to  $1  ^  billion  in 
1965,  excluding  the  substantial  output  of 
the  Soviet  area— only  about  $300  million 
in  gold  was  added  to  the  reserves  of  the 
free  world  in  the  15  months  from  Decem- 
ber 1964  to  March  1966.  This  is  In  con- 
trast to  an  annual  average  of  $630  mil- 
lion in  the  preceding  4  years. 

The  lagging  flow  of  newly  mined  gold 
Into  monetary  reserves — reflecting 
m&lnly  If  not  entirely  an  Increase  In  gold 
hoarding  and  gold  speculation — adds 
greatly  to  the  problem  of  international 
liquidity.  But  as  long  as  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments deficit  is  not  corrected,  an  appro- 
priate solution  of  the  liquidity  problem, 
either  by  the  creation  of  new  intema- 
aonal  reserve  assets,  or  by  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  drawing  rights  on  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  both  methods,  will  be  hampered. 
Surplus  countries  will  suspect  that  the 
United  States  wants  international  pay- 
ments reform  primarily  to  find  new  ways 
of  fhianclng  a  perpetual  payments 
deficit. 

STERLING    PROBLXM 

The  persistent  weakness  of  sterling  in 
exchange  mairkets  affects  the  Interna- 
tional financial  position  of  the  United 
States  In  two  ways. 

First,  and  most  directly,  the  continu- 
ous outflow  of  funds  from  Britain  has 
compeUed  the  British  authorities  to 
liquidate  most  of  their  holdings  of  U.S. 
securities.  Unless  the  proceeds  are  in- 
rested  by  the  British  authorities  In  other 
US.  long-term  assets,  this  liquidation 
appears  in  the  U.S.  payments  statistics 
as  a  capital  outflow. 

According  to  British  reports,  the  re- 
maining British  oflBcial  holdings  of  U.S. 
securities  still  amount  to  about  $500  mil- 
lion. If  the  pressure  on  sterling  con- 
tinues, however,  the  British  authorities 
will  no  doubt  be  compelled  to  liquidate 
these  holdings  also,  thereby  raising  the 
U.S.  payments  deficit  by  a  corresponding 
amount. 

More  important,  however,  on  the  In- 
ternational status  of  the  dollar,  are  the 
indirect  effects  of  the  sterling  problem. 
World  trade  and  finance  are  based  on  the 
use  of  both  the  doUar  and  sterling  In  the 
wttlement  of  international  transactions; 
and  market  concern  about  one  of  these 
two  currencies  inevitably  produces  mar- 
ket concern  about  the  other— unless  the 
latter  currency  is  clearly  so  strong  as  to 
be  above  all  suspicion. 

The  dollar  was  in  that  fortunate  posi- 
Uon  In  1949,  when  sterUng  was  devalued 
m  recognition  of  the  dislocations  caused 
by  the  war.  But  as  long  as  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments deficit  cmitlnues,  and  especially 
M  long  as  domestic  inflationary  pres- 
•ures  in  the  United  States  are  not 
brought  under  oontrrt,  market  concern 
wwut  SterUng  will  have  increasingly  ad- 
verse repercussions  on  market  confidence 
«>  the  continued  stable  value  of  the 
dollar. 

And  paradoxically,  unless  the  causes 
or  market  concern  about  the  dollar  have 
Beanwhile  been  removed,  the  very  meas- 


ures needed  to  assure  the  market  about 
the  future  of  sterling  could  well  do  fur- 
ther harm  to  tiie  dollar. 

The  British  payments  balance  can  be 
restored  to  equilibrium  only  if  the  Brit- 
ish trade  balance  is  improved,  either  by 
reducing  British  imports  or —  preferably, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  Brit- 
ish economy  and  world  commerce — by 
expanding  British  exports.  In  either 
case.  U.8.  exports  would  be  hit  unless 
our  producers  not  only  avoided  a  deterio- 
ration in  their  international  competitive 
position,  but  actually  Improved  that 
position.  Such  improvement,  however, 
Is  not  possible  if  there  are  continuing  in- 
flationary pressures  In  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  unless  such  improvement  takes 
place,  any  full  recovery  of  sterling  might 
actually  lead  International  speculators 
to  shift  their  attacks  from  sterling  to  the 
dollar :  and  such  a  shirt  could  have  seri- 
ous consequences. 

So  far,  speculative  attacks  on  sterling 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  support  given 
to  sterling  by  other  countries,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  in  Inter- 
national flnance  is  so  unique,  however, 
that,  In  the  case  of  a  concentrated  specu- 
lative attack  on  the  dollar,  support  by 
foreign  countries  might  not  have  the 
same  decisive  eflDect  as  support  of  a  for- 
eign currency  by  the  United  States;  and 
if  the  International  payments  position  of 
the  Uhlted  States  was  not  so  strong  as  to 
deter  serious  speculative  attacks,  the  dol- 
lar might  become  even  more  vulnerable 
than  sterling. 

coNCLusrosra 

There  are  many  domestic  reasons  for 
more  effective  control  of  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  United  States;  but  the 
U.S.  international  payments  position 
would  appear  to  make  that  control  man- 
datory. 

A  further  substantial  tightening  of 
monetary  policy  might  run  a  risk  of  in- 
creasingly adverse  side  effects. 

Experience  with  voluntary  restraint 
has  shown  that  such  restraint  cannot  be 
expected  to  work  effectively  over  an  ex- 
tended period. 

Direct  controls  on  prices  and  wages 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  They  are 
Inconalstent  with  the  principles  on  which 
our  economic  system  is  based,  and  would 
give  rise  to  increasing  avoidance  and  eva- 
sion. 

In  summary,  therefore,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  only  sure  and  safe  method 
of  counterinflationary  action  la  a  fur- 
ther mibstantial  finning  of  fiscal  policy. 
Expenditure  curtailment  in  certain  pro- 
grams rtiould  of  course  be  considered, 
but  the  quickest  and  most  effective  meth- 
od would  be  an  increase  In  tax  revenue. 

A  tax  increase  could  immediately  re- 
duce the  further  expansicm  of  domestic 
demand  to  a  pace  consistent  with  the 
rising  domestic  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices; and  therefow  either  reduce,  or  elim- 
inate, the  upward  pressure  on  prices  and 
wages.  It  would  alao  benefit  the  U.8. 
trade  balance,  both  Immediately  and  in 
the  long  run. 

An  iBtcrease  in  the  TJJB.  export  sur- 
plus would  in  turn  have  an  important  ef- 
fect on  the  attitude  of  the  International 
flnaneial   community.     It   would   hdp 


greatly  to  mahitain  IntematlonAl  ctm- 
fldence  in  the  dollar. 

Such  action  could  correct  both  the  do« 
mestlc  and  the  intematlmial  disequi- 
librium now  characteristic  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMXNOTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana,  a  dis- 
tinguished authority  In  this  field,  and  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  comments. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  made 
an  excellent  contribution  to  a  very  im- 
portant facet  of  ttie  overall  health  of  the 
U.S.  economic  situation.  I  think  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  is  too 
often  thought  of  as  something  that  most 
pe(H>le  do  not  have  to  worry  about,  that 
it  Is  only  something  for  bankers  and  the 
Government  to  worry  about.  It  is  some- 
thing that  should  concern  every  Ameri- 
can. The  problem  which  faoea  Oreat 
Britain  is  one  which  Is  forcing  offldals 
there  to  take  steps  leading  to  a  foived 
recession. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Soiator  haa 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  problem  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  called  atten- 
tion to  in  his  speech  needed  to  be  called 
to  our  attention.  I  think  his  speech  was 
outstanding,  i  hope  he  will  continue 
to  speak  out.  I  niight  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  necessity  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, but  I  agree  with  the  analysis  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  intend  to  say  more  about  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  situation  tomorrow.  This 
speech  today  was  a  significant  statement, 
following  that  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, about  the  problem  we  face  in  the 
spiraUng  and  escalation  of  interest  rates. 
There  Is  an  escalation  of  prices  and  esca- 
lation of  the  interest  rates  paralleling  the 
escalation  In  military  affairs.  We  have 
not  seen  the  end  of  those  Increases,  and 
they  are  likely  to  bring  serious  trouUe, 
as  they  do  In  all  of  these  areas. 

I  was  interested  in  the  reference  to  the 
wage -price  guidelines.  In  my  (pinion, 
this  problem  Illustratos  one  of  the  trou- 
bles with  the  voluntary  restraints  over- 
seas. Temporarily,  they  were  aatlafac- 
tory,  but  for  the  long  range  they  cannot 
succeed. 

It  Is  time  that  we  put  our  own  house 
in  order. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  MlssouTi  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  are  zh&klng 
real  contributions.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  a  background  in  tWs  field 
which  is  to  be  admired. 

Mr.  SYMLNGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  tor  his  kind  remai*s. 
lutt  me  mention  again  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  this  morning.  When  the 
Treasury  Depculment  estimated  earlier 
that  the  balance  of  payments  would 
either  be  one-quarter  billion  dollars  fa- 
vorable or  one-fourth  billion  dollara  un- 
favoraWe,  It  waa  estimated  at  that  time 
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that  tbe  «BMess  of  ImporU  over  exporto 
In  the  inivate  sector  wouM  be  aome 
$•  biUon.  TtuA  has  been  revised,  and 
xvvlMd  ««»ln  downward,  to  the  point 
where  the  cettmate  to  now  13.9  UUkm. 
In  the  i>a8t  that  favorable  balaooe  has 
tampered  tiat  aertous  Imbiaanoe  in  our 
overall  bcdance-of-payments  defldt 
wbMi  haa  reeulted  from  aoob  Oovem- 
ment  expenditures  as  offshore  proonre- 
ment.  toortsm.  and  foreisn  aid. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that 
many  people  today  aay  they  are  not  too 
worried  about  the  proUema  incident  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  because  so  they 
aaar,  we  cannot  have  anything  compara- 
ble to  what  occurred  in  the  depreaaion 
of  the  early  1930's  in  that  we  have  paased 
laws  to  protect  us  against  such  a  reoc- 
eunence. 

liay  I  point  out,  however,  that  at  that 
time  a  relatively  pmll  part  of  XJ3. 
wealth  In  the  form  ^  dollars  was  owned 
ateoad.  Today  the  forSgtox^ntral  banlEs 
and  ether  foreign  interests  own  twice.  In 
current  UJB.  UablllUes  redeemable  in 
gold,  aa  much  as  the  United  States  has 
gold  to  pay  said  liabilities. 

It  is  not,  thmiefore,  what  the  dollar  is 
worth  aa  much  as  it  is  what  the  foreign 
people  who  own  thoee  $30  billion  abroad 
believe  it  is  worth. 

BCr.  aORE.  iii.  Presideztt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Uiasourl  have  2  mfrfujfwni 
minutee.  In  order  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mlaaourl  a  question. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pto  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  80  ordovd. 
Mr.  OORK.    Mr.  President,  wm  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee,  an- 
other aothcMTlty  In  the  Add  of  Ibuuice. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  appreciate  those  gener- 
ous comments.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
authority.  I  only  claim  to  be  a  student 
and  Senator  «^k>  la  deei>ly  ooncemed. 

Mr.  STMXNaTON.  I  read  everything 
the  Senator  says  on  this  subject  with  in- 
terest and  am  always  rewarded. 
Mr.  OORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
X  have  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  very  profound,  provocative  statement 
the  Senator  has  made.  It  is  but  one  more 
of  the  eliicldatlng  statonents  he  has 
made  on  the  balance  of  payments,  upon 
the  precarious  position  (a  the  tmited 
States  In  the  world  economy. 

He  has  today  suggested,  it  seems  to 
me.  domeetically.  that  it  la  not  safe  to 
continue  to  rely  alone  upon  monetary 
policy  to  control  the  inflationary  pres- 
surea  that  grow  out  of  the  Vietnam  wco-. 
an  expanaicHi  of  our  own  economy  and 
an  expansion  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grama. 

Mr.  STMINQTON.  The  Senator  Is 
right  The  major  thrust  of  what  I  was 
trying  to  say  Is  that  we  oannot  rdy  solely 
on  monetary  p(^iey. 

Mr.  GORE.  High  Interest  rates  can- 
not finance  the  Vietnam  war.  We  can- 
not aafely  rejy  on  higher  interest  rates 
alfxte  to  restrain  €he  pressures.  This  is 
beyond  the  scope  and  the  effectivenesa  of 
loteregt  rates.  In  auch  a  situation  aa  we 
.now  flBd  oiuselves.  aa  I  have  tried  to 
•bewgoe  dear  after  another,  higher  and 


higher  interest  ibtes  create  more  Im- 
bajlance,  not  less. 

As  I  have  trledi  to  point  out  today,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, the  Sezmtpr  from  Georgia,  the 
Senator  frc»n  Wlsfonsln,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  whole  gamut  of  in- 
dustrial management  relations  is  coming 
up  for  negotiation  in  the  next  few 
months. 

The  ACTXNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  I  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  ^^RESIDE^JT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordCTCd. 
Mr.  GORE.  »|r.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Incjana  points  out.  with 
the  guidelines  gone,  with  the  wage  earner 
being  piiu5hed  by.  higher  interest  rates 
and  by  a  higher  cfst  of  living,  and  look- 
ing across  the  street  and  seeing  income 
frcon  interest  dou|»led  since  1960,  unless 
we  take  remedial  action,  the  economy  will 
have  a  disastrous  i  experience. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee.  There  is 
a  certain  glamor  about  diplomatic  mat- 
ters and  military  matters  which  Is  not 
chaiacterlstic  of  econoniic  problems.  I 
would  hope  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  we  411  feel,  as  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Senator^  from  Termessee  and 
Indiana  do.  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  nuclear  exchange,  there  is  nothing 
more  Important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  duties  of  the  CSongress,  than  effort  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  UJ3.  currency 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTO^J.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.    1  really  wish  to  com- 
ment upon  the  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee   regarding  interest 
rates. 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  have 
2  more  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obgectlon,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HARTBat.  Vesterday  we  saw  the 
prime  rate  of  fhtereet  increased  again. 
The  prime  rate  of  interest  la  simply  what 
banks  charge  their  best  customers, 
niat  rate  has  gonefup.  I  was  really  dis- 
tressed when  I  rea0  that  the  able  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treagury  yesterday  found 
himself  In  a  pracUaally  helpless  position 
It  Is  remarkably  diCBoult  to  understand 
how  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
find  himself  in  a  position,  when  rates 
of  Interest  go  up,  Jn  which  he  says  to 
the  American  people  that  all  he  can  do 
is  to  wring  his  hai|ds  and  say,  "No.  no, 
no;  please  don't."  ,It  Is  almost  Mke  say- 
ing that  the  bankers  should  not  have 
done  this  to  the  oountry.  Tttc  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  appears  to  be  the 
captive  of  other  people,  people  who  are 
apparently  giving  the  dlrectkms.  If  he 
cannot  unharness  himself  from  the  bind 
and  is  being  prevented  from  taking  ef- 
fective action.        i 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    If  I  may  Inter- 
fHPft.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  does  not 
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beUevc  that  I  am  critialng  the  JWem 
Reserve.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
worked  ourselves  Into  a  posiUon  whJi 
we  first  say  to  the  Federal  Resem 
"Your  problem  Is  to  ourtaU  inflation 
You  are  the  ones.  Do  it  through  the 
moneUry  method,  through  Interett 
rates."  Then  we  criticize  them  for  tlJ 
actions  we  asked  them  to  undertakT 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  appreciate  what  tS 
Senator  Is  saying.  I  understand  thst 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
our  approach  to  this  matter,  but  the 
fact  still  remains  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  sits  where  Alexander  Hsm- 
Uton  sat.  Alexander  Hamilton  came  to 
this  country  and  gave  us  both  a  sound 
monetary  policy  and  a  good  banking 
system.  Now  we  need  his  type  of  com! 
age.  We  need  that  same  type  of  leader- 
ship at  this  moment  if  we  are  to  ame 
with  these  serious  problems.  High  in- 
terest  rates  will  cut  Into  everybody*! 
pocket.  u'Ul  hurt  everyone  Individually 
and  will  damage  the  country  as  a  whole 
njost  of  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  just  m 
Alexander  Hamilton  occupied  the  same 
position  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasu:pr  now  occupies.  President  John- 
son occupies  the  same  position  President 
Roosevelt  occupied,  who  led  this  country 
through  a  great  war  while  maintaining 
a  reasonable  interest  rate.  He  occupies 
the  same  position  which  former  Pwai. 
dent  Truman  held  when  he.  to.  led  thl« 
country  through  a  war  with  reasonable 
interest  rates.  President  Johnson  oc- 
cupies the  same  position  that  the  late 
President  Hoover  occupied,  but  the  John- 
son interest  rates  are  now  higher  than 
the  Hoover  rates. 

We  need  the  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try returned  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  We  need  policies  in 
the  Interest  of  the  whole  economy  and 
of  all  the  people,  not  a  few. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  not  only  is  that  true,  but 
If  a  person  really  believes  m  political 
platforms,  he  must  believe  that  we  have 
a  mandate.  I  do;  I  think  they  are  really 
In  the  nature  of  commitments  to  the 
American  people  as  to  what  we  IxuicaUy 
beUeve  as  a  party.  In  1960,  we  con- 
demned the  high  Interest  rates  and  the 
tight  money  policy  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration imder  President  Eisenhower. 
In  1964  we  went  even  further.  We  used 
much  stronger  language.  We  said,  "We 
continue  to  condemn  high  interest  rates. 
We  continue  to  condemn  tight  money 
policies.  We  believe  In  economic  ex- 
pansion under  the  policies  which  we  h»Te 
followed  during  the  years  since  we 
elected  a  Democrat  in  1960." 

But  those  policies  have  now  fallen  tar 
the  wayside.  Here  the  Republicans  ait 
In  a  position  where  they  can  steal  our 
birthright  and  take  It  away  from  u*.  I 
am  surprised  that  they  have  not  said 
anything.  I  see  no  movement  from  their 
side  of  the  aisle  whatsoever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  of  the  majoittjr 
party  are  now  hx  the  position  of  taidnc 
the  RepuUlcan  position  for  tight  wtaa 
and  high  Interest  rates,  and  the  Bepob- 


nctns  are  therefore  saying.  In  effect, 
"Thank  you  for  Joining  us.  We  will  join 
you  and  keep  them  high." 

They  can  go  higher.  The  prime  rate 
iB  Brazil.  I  think,  now  is  about  2  per- 
cent a  month — or  is  it  more? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Pour  percent. 

Ux.  HARTKE.  X  am  corrected  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
so  low  in  my  estimate.  As  of  last  August, 
it  was  4  percent  a  month.  This,  on  a 
business  rate,  is  approximately  50  per- 
cent a  year. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  interest  Is  non- 
productive. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  1  more  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Interest  is  nonproduc- 
tive. Interest  does  not  put  anything  into 
young  working  couples'  hands.  Actual- 
ly, the  banker  himself  is  not  helped  by 
high  interest  rates.  He  may  temporarily 
make  a  bit  more  money,  but  in  the  long 
run,  the  success  of  the  banking  industry' 
depends  upon  a  continued  progressive 
econoniic  system,  one  which  moves  for- 
ward steadily,  not  through  inflation  but 
VFlih  productivity  increasing,  with  the 
standard  of  living  increasing,  with  in- 
creasing investments  in  plant,  with  more 
people  working. 

That  is  what  is  good  for  the  banker. 
It  is  good  for  the  banker  in  New  York. 
the  banker  in  Hannibal.  Mo.,  the  banker 
in  Jellico,  Tenn..  and  in  Evansville.  Ind. 
It  is  good  for  them ;  it  is  good  for  the  man 
on  Main  Street,  the  small  businessman. 
It  is  good  for  the  worker. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  these  high 
interest  rates.  I  hope  that  perhaF>s  the 
President  will  change  his  mind.  He  used 
to  be  an  advocate,  you  know,  of  low  in- 
terest rates.   That  is  his  basic  philosophy. 

Mr.  GORE.   It  was. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  says  it  was.  I  shall  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  say  it  is 
still  his  philosophy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  certain  it  is. 
He  may  be  getting  poor  advice,  and  he 
certainly  is  getting  a  lot  of  advice. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  that  is  at  the 
hub  of  it. 

I  suil  think  the  President  will  change 
ms  mind.  I  hc^Je  he  will.  If  he  needs 
new  advisers,  he  can  get  the  best  in 
America  if  he  wants  them.  They  will 
help  him.    All  Americans  are  patriotic. 

1  Jield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
America  is  the  land  of  new  technology. 
More  and  more,  both  our  national  eco- 
nomic health  and  our  International  lead- 
WMip  depend  on  improved  science  and 
««moiogy.  This  Improving  technology 
nas  built-in  hazards  and  one  of  the 
wwest  of  these  Is  air  poUutlon. 

"^American  automoWle.  In  some 
*»^the  symbolic  representation  of  our 
society  Is,  hi  many  areas,  a  chief  contrib- 
«OT  to  air  poUutlon.  These  cars  are 
**™ap8   the   grandest   the   world    has 


known.  They  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
economy  and  our  national  life.  Never- 
theless, the  internal  combustion  engine 
gives  out  noxious  exhaust  fumes. 

Problems  caused  by  technology,  for- 
tunately, can  also  be  solved  by  technol- 
ogy. One  of  the  possible  solutions  to  the 
air  pollution  conJditlons  Is  the  exhaust- 
free  electric  automobile.  These  cars 
are  not  a  plpedream.  Electric  pow- 
ered vehicles — other  than  automobiles — 
are  m  common  use  m  this  Nation.  Re- 
search on  electric  automobiles  has  lan- 
guished, but  that  situation  must  change. 

The  August  13  issue  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic contains  an  article  by  James  Ridge- 
way  which  sets  out  the  case  for  and  sta- 
tus of  the  electric  automobile.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Back  to  Elbctuc  Cabs? 

Motor  vehlclCB  cause  most  of  the  air  pol- 
lution, and  to  cut  down  on  their  »peMrlng  gas 
into  the  atmosphere  the  government  wUl 
require  manuXacturers  to  build  Ughter 
exhau«t  systems  beginning  In   1868  models. 

Even  so,  these  devices  will  be  imperfect  be- 
cause oonUoUlng  smog  present*  dlfiBcuU 
sclentflc  problems  which  the  automobile 
manufacturers  chose  to  ignore  until  Con- 
gress stuffed  regulations  down  their  throats. 
Meanwhile.  traiOc  increases  and  fuel  oon- 
sumpUon  U  expected  to  double  by  1980.  By 
then,  pollution  from  automobHas  and  trucks 
Is  nicely  to  lae  worse  than  ever. 

This  Is  a  glum  prospect.  And  there  now 
is  serious  Interest  developing  within  Con- 
gress for  starting  off  on  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent tack:  that  Is,  In  developing  anotlier 
Idnd  of  motor  that  bums  cleanly  and  could 
run  a  small  car  from  suburb  to  dty.  This 
in  turn  has  led  to  a  new  look  at  electric 
autos.  They  flourished  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  disappeared  by  1930  because 
the  gasollne-drlven  cars  could  go  faster  and 
cover  more  territory.  Batterv-operated  cars 
were  fbrever  having  to  stop  and  get  a  new 
chtarga,  which  took  time. 

Since  then,  however,  the  life  of  the  stand- 
ard lead-acid  battery  has  been  substantially 
Increased,  and  Its  weight  reduced. JAt  the 
same  time,  there  U  a  wide  market  ?or  com- 
pact oars,  and  there  are  hopes  the  pepped- 
up  battery  can  be  harnessed  to  drive  a  small 
car. 

The  Senate  recently  adopted  amendments 
to  the  Air  PoUutlon  Act  asltlng  the  govern- 
ment to  look  Into  electric  vehicles,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service's  air  pollution  division 
hopes  to  increase  Its  battery  research  pro- 
gram. Senator  Macnuson  has  requested  the 
federal  Power  Commission  to  give  his  Com- 
merce Ooonmlttee  a  full  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  electric  vehicle:  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  wants  the  govern- 
ment to  subsidize  a  development  program, 
and  the  electric  appliance  companies  have 
research  projects. 

In  Kngland  40.000  electric  vehicles  are  on 
the  roads,  and  whUe  most  of  these  are  short- 
haul  delivery  vans,  several  manufacturers 
have  designed,  demonstrated  suid  now  pro- 
pose to  sell  small  electric  cars.  (The  price 
of  gasoline  In  England  Is  higher  than  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  help  make  these 
vehicles  more  competitive  than  here.) 

with  a  few  exceptions,  electric  vehicles 
have  thus  far  met  with  little  success  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Battery-operated  lift  trucks 
are  used  In  factories;  and  there  Is  a  bual- 
nen  m  rieotrtc  golf  carts.  "Hie  Post  Office  Is 
experimenting  with  fiO  battery-operated  de- 
livery trucks,  but  ootnplalns  that  the  battery 
charge  does  not  last  for  the  length  of  the 


route.  Every  so  often  there  are  reports  in 
the  press  that  electric  delivery  trucks  are  to 
make  a  comeback,  but  they  never  do,  and 
pec^le  who  Jump  into  this  business  come 
close  to  ruin. 

Two  months  ago  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment pulled  together  scientists  and  business- 
men at  a  i>rlvate  meeting  In  Washington  to 
discuss  the  posslbllltlee  of  electric  vehicles. 
As  on  so  many  of  these  occasions,  this  one 
was  taken  up  by  representatives  of  the  auto 
manufacturers  complimenting  each  other. 
And  apparently  the  government  ofBclaJs  came 
away  with  the  impression  that  Detroit  was 
doing  all  It  could  on  research  and  it  was  beet 
to  leave  the  auto  makers  alone. 

The  autcwnobUe  manufacturers  despair  of 
the  electric  car.  Pord,  for  example,  says  that 
to  build  an  electric  automobUe  comparable 
to  its  Falcon  compact  (a  range  of  300  miles 
and  sustained  speeds  of  70  miles  per  hour) . 
the  cheapest  thing  would  be  to  load  a  car 
down  with  lead-acid  batteries.  The  result- 
ing vehicle  would  weigh  a  staggering  0.200 
poxinds  and  cost  $5,400.  Ford,  like  the  other 
auto  companies,  hopes  for  a  breakthrough 
with  other  kinds  of  batteries  and  m  the  long 
run  by  developing  fuel  cells. 

Recently  I  called  up  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Co.  In  Philadelphia  and  arranged  to 
go  out  and  drive  their  electric  car,  a  rebuilt 
Renault  Dauphlne  caUed  the  Henney  KUo- 
watt.  This  Is  run  on  13  l«ad-acld  batteries, 
the  same  sort  that  go  into  golf  carts  and  fork- 
lift  trucks.  They  last  four  or  five  years.  The 
batteries  are  stashed  away  beneath  the  hood 
where  the  trunk  U  and  take  up  aU  the  rear 
engine  compartment  as  well.  I  got  In  and 
turned  the  key  on,  tHen  pushed  a  switch  to 
the  forward  position,  and  pressed  down  on 
the  accelerator.  The  car  noiselessly  took  off, 
accelerating  about  as  fast  as  a  Volkswagen. 
The  Henney  KUowatt  can  go  4S  mUes  an 
hour,  and  It  dodged  In  and  out  of  PhUedei- 
phla  traffic  with  ease. 

The  hitch  Is  that  the  Henney  KUowatt 
can't  go  more  than  35  miles  without  recharg- 
ing the  batteries  and  this  takes  12  hours. 
And  the  car  costs  M.OOO  to  build. 

Nonetheless,  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
people  are  enthusiastic  about  the  poaslfcU- 
lUes,  and  they  have  urged  the  govemment'to 
take  a  more  active  role  In  research,  and  test 
out  electric  vehicles  by  adding  a  few  to  its 
large  fleet  of  cars  and  trucks.  Company  of- 
flclals  feel  that  an  electric  car,  designed  from 
the. ground  up,  could  go  50  miles  per  hour 
and  run  for  60  miles  before  It  was  necessary 
to  recharge  the  batteries.  However,  this 
company  Is  not  anxious  to  make  a  big  public 
push  for  electric  oars,  slnoe  it  does  not  care 
to  disturb  the  existing  market  for  batterlss 
In  Detroit,  Ironically,  the  automobUe  mak- 
ers themselves  use  a  large  number  of  battery- 
powered  lift  trucks  In  manufacturing.  They 
are  cheaper  than  the  gas-driven  variety,  and 
dont  give  off  ftmies,  wMota  arc  a  aerlouB 
business  in  a  factory. 

One  of  the  officials  at  Electric  Storage 
Battery  put  me  on  to  John  Hoke,  a  Washing- 
ton scientist,  who  last  year  buUt  a  two-seat 
runabout  that  Is  ptished  along  by  six  lead- 
acid  batteries,  the  same  kind  used  In  the 
Henney  Kilowatt.  Hoke  bou^t  a  small  car 
called  the  King  Midget.  He  stripped  it,  then 
built  In  an  electric  power  plant.  TTie  com- 
pleted vehicle,  lodudlog  batteries  attd  motor, 
costs  a  bit  more  than  $1,000.  Hoke  took 
me  for  a  ride  in  his  car,  and  while  this  con- 
traption wUl  not  win  any  awards  for  styling. 
It  had  enough  pep  to  go  up  and  down  the 
hilly  roads  aroimd  Hoke's  houis.  and  made 
his  point  that  an  electric  car  can  be  made 
cheaply  out  of  existing  materials.  (All  the 
parts  are  on  sale  at  the  store) .  Hoke's  run- 
about can  go  over  40  mUes  an  hour  and  win 
run  for  28  miles  tasfora  the  batteitaa  need 
recbarglztg.  Charging  Is  done  by  raaiUng 
a  cord  from  the  car  to  a  plug  m  the  bouse 
and  takes  from  four  to  six  bouia.  ICorsovar, 
he  claims  that  if  tbe  latest  aoUdstate  elaetrlc 
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■wltehM  wan  Ixutailad.  be  could  gyjt  30  mllM 
from  »  atncl«  etuurge.  BOka  bM  run  hU  car 
about  600  nUlac  and  It  1b  oortlac  blm  .875 
c«nti  a  mile  to  operate  It.  TU*  oomparMi 
faTorably  with  one  penny  a  mile  for  a  com- 
pact, and  two  oenta  a  mile  for  a  ctandaxd- 


I  with  Its  preeent  limited  range,  HOke'a 
car  meeta  moat  of  the  needs  for  running 
around  In  the  mburba,  or  commuting  from 
Buburba  Into  the  dty.  (In  New  Tork  City 
dudng  ruBh  hours  the  average  speed  for 
cars  Is  13  mOas  an  hour;  aoomdlng  to  the 
American  Automobile  Aasoelatton  the  aver- 
age dally  mileage  Is  26  miles  per  car. 

But  Hoke'a^ar  is  Jerry-buUt,  and  It  re- 
mains to  design  and  build  a  small  electric 
car  frcm  the  groiud  up.  The  BnglUh  elec- 
tric cars  are  dreadful  to  look  at:  but  the 
Italians  have  several  Inteieatlog  designs  for 
autoa  which  will  carry  three  passengers  and 
their  luggage  In  and  around  town.  Some 
estimates  suggest  It  would  cost  as  little  as 
•IBO.OOO  to  design  and  build  a  prototyjM. 
Ttte  govemhMnt  might  take  on  this  job  as 
p«rt  of  its  interest  in  making  the  cities 
more  haUtable.  ^had  In  so  doing.  It  might 
nudge  the  auto  manufactureia  into  eetab- 
Ushlng  a  market  for  a  second.  Inexpensive, 
short-range  car  for  the  family. 

— JAMZS  RnXBCWAT. 


A  HERTTAGE  FROM  THE  CRADLE  OF 
FREEDOM 

1ST.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  44 
years  ago  la«t  month,  a  groxip  of  indua- 
trious  and  fanlghted  men,  who  had  come 
acrosa  the  seas  from  their  native  Oreeoe 
to  participate  in  our  great  modem 
democracy,  founded  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  and  Progressive  Asaoci- 
atlon.  llirough  thla  organization,  now 
spread  over  1,100  chapters  and  auzlUa- 
itea,  American  citizens  of  Hellenlo  ortgln 
have  embodied  and  put  Into  action  for 
the  benefit  of  our  society  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  of  creative  thou^t  and  love  of 
maOr  which  were  the  great  gifts  of  an> 
eient  Hellas. 

ArlstoUesald: 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  Is  thought  by 
some,  are  to  be  ohlttBy  found  In  a  democracy, 
they  will  be  best  attained  when  all  persona 
alike  share  In  the  government  to  the  ut- 
most. 

The  noble  Oredc  idea  of  responsible 
participation  in  society  1b  carried  for- 
ward today  in  our  country  by  the  mem- 
bers of  AHEPA.  And  may  I  say,  no- 
where is  \his  tradition  more  proudly 
borne  bjr  mSSPA  than  in  my  own  State 
of  Calif  onda. 

Tills  week  we  welccane  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  thr44th  Supreme  Convention  of 
ttM  AHEPA.  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
salute  them  and  to  wish  th^n  every  suc- 
cess in  their  deliberations. 


THE    ZiAmORUM-OVtlFFlN    ACT    OP 
BENEFIT  TO  UNION  MEMBERS 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  i4)par- 
oitly  there  are  those  in  this  country  who 
would  take  away  from  rank-and-fUe 
labor  union  members  the  rights  they  now 
have  under  provisions  of  the  Landrum- 
OrlflBnAet 

I  ait  sure  imlon  moBbm  would  be 
Intansted  to  learn  that  they  are  being 
aeeaued  at  irreq^onsIbUity  la  eeUectlve 
barcaMnf  as  a  reaoK  ot  the  addltfcmal 
voloe  In  union  affairs  given  them  by  the 
leglalatUm  that  I  coauthored  In  1959. 


The  airline  strllde  appears  on  the  verge 
of  settlement.  A  proposal  agreed  to  by 
negotiators  will  be  voted  on  Friday  by 
members  of  the  ikachinlsts  Union,  who 
rejected  a  package  submitted  to  them 
recently. 

That  initial  rejection  prompted  a 
Member  of  the  oWher  body,  with  whom  I 
served  on  the  aouse  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  to  attack  the  Land- 
rum-Orlflln  Act. 

In  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative said:       ' 

I  believe  what  we  are  witneaalng  today  In 
this  prolonged  8tri|ce  (the  airlines  strike), 
dramatically  underscores  the  setback  in  col- 
lective bargaining  ahd  stability  In  industrlefl 
resulting  from  enastment  of  the  LA&drum- 
OrUBn  amendmente  adopted  In  1060. 

Kotblng  demonstfatea  the  adverse  Impact 
at  this  amendment  more  than  the  rebuS 
handed  the  leadership  of  the  Machinists 
Union  by  the  ratik-and-flle  membership 
when  it  rejected  the  settlement  recommended 
by  President  Johnsen  and  de8crll>ed  by  Ma- 
chinist President  SlemlUer  as  the  best  con- 
tract negotiated  In  years. 

Rejection  of  this  settlement  by  the  rank 
and  file  demonstratee  again  a  trend  of  an 
ever-lncreaamg  nuiaber  of  rejections  of  col- 
lective bargaining  Agreements  recommended 
by  the  leadership  and  subsequently  turned 
down  by  the  mSmbershlp.  This  trend 
dttnonstrates  what  many  of  us  said  In  1959 
when  the  Landrum-OHffln  bill  was  being  de- 
bated In  this  Chamber.  We  said  then  that 
while  we  respected  efforts  for  so-called 
greater  democracy  in  unions,  and  while  we 
supported  that  conSept.  we  cautioned  at  the 
time  that  it  would  niean  a  diminution  of 
leadership  In  many  of  of  the  unions  and  a 
lack  of  understanding  by  the  membership 
as  to  what  the  leadership  has  carved  out 
through  the  process  of  collective  bargaining. 
I  think  the  election  held  In  the  current  dda- 
pute  demonstrates  this  point  very  well. 

What  the  Member  of  the  other  body 
appears  to  be  saying  is  that  only  union 
leaders  are  capable  of  deciding  whether 
a  proposed  strike  settlement  is  satisfac- 
tory. If  he  carrlad  the  argianent  a  step 
further,  he  would,  have  to  conclude  that 
union  members  should  either  rubber- 
stamp  whatever  t^elr  leaders  bring  back 
home  from  the  bargaining  table  or 
should  be  banned  altogether  from  voting 
on  it. 

The  Landrum-drlf&n  Act  does  not  deal 
with  votes  by  th^  membership  on  pro- 
posed labor  contiacts.  But  one  of  its 
features  is  a  bUJ  of  rights  for  union 
members,  a  document  which  gives  the 
rank  and  file  the  right  to  dissent  from 
dictums  of  their  feaders  without  fear  of 
reprisal. 

The  Landrum-drlffln  Act  also  provides 
union  members  legal  assurance  of  a 
clean,  honest  elecljion  of  union  ofDcers. 

The  idea  that  labor's  bill  of  rights  has 
prevented  an  eartier  settlement  of  the 
airline  strike  Is  attsolutely  ridiculous. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Lan- 
drum-OrUBn  Act  has  had  an  Impact  on 
on>anlzed  labor  but  all  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  union  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers have  benefited  by  It. 


TRIBXTTE  TO  Sl^ATOR  HILL — 20TH 
ANNTVlSiSAR'f  OP  HILL-BURTON 
ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSOll.    Mr.  President,  last 
week  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 


passage  of  the  Hill-Burton  ConstnictlaD 
Act.  For  his  wor^  in  the  health  field,  one 
of  our  colleagues,  Lxstxr  Hill,  of  Ala- 
bama, has  received  a  great  deal  of  nc- 
ognltlon.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  over 
the  past  two  decades,  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  has  helped  finance  8,271  con- 
struction projects  which  have  provldni 
this  Nation  with  over  360,000  addltlmisl 
hospital  beds.  Today,  the  Hill -Burton 
program  is  continuing  to  expand  our  ex- 
isting health  facilities  and  has  taken  on 
the  added  job  of  introducing  new  con- 
cepts in  the  delivery  of  health  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arU- 
cle  entitled:  "Tribute  to  Lister  Hill,- 
whlch  appeared  in  the  August  14  Issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  be  inserted  In  the 
Recors  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows : 

TRiBtrrx  TO  Listek  Hnx — Ajcbican  DoruL 
Association    Honors    Sknatos    rot    Hb 

HXALTR    LXADKRSHIF 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJ}.) 

Last  night  in  Chicago  the  American  D«nt»l 
Association  paid  tribute  to  Senator  Lam 
Hnx  of  Alabama  for  his  four  decadai  of 
health  leadership. 

The  timing  was  particularly  appropriate  in 
that  yesterday  marked  the  aoth  amUvensry 
of  the  HUl-Burton  Act,  which  has  provided 
funds  for  over  8.000  hospitals,  clinics,  public 
health  centers,  nursing  homes,  rehabilito- 
tlon  centers  and  other  health  facilities. 

The  act  was  sponsored  by  Senator  Hill  and 
Senator  Harold  Burton  of  Ohio,  who  Uter 
became  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Unltsd 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
first  three  decades  of  this  century  wsn 
marked  by  rapid  expansion  of  hospital  con- 
struction in  the  United  States. 

By  1028  our  nation  had  6,850  hospltali. 
With  the  onset  of  the  depression  la  1829. 
however,  hospital  construction  dwindled  to 
a  trlcUe.  Not  only  did  oonstruction  decrtSM 
but  from  1928  to  1938  nearly  800  hoepitsli 
closed. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  n,  hospital 
construction  came  to  almoet  a  complete  bait. 

COMICISSION    WAS   OKOAKIZBB 

To  survey  the  nation's  hospital  needi  a 
Oommlsslon  on  Hospital  Care  was  orgsnliMl 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  in  1044. 

Tills  commission  found  that  people  in 
rural  areas  particularly  were  not  receiving 
care. 

It  concluded  that  196,000  more  gsnsnl 
hospital  beds  were  needed  but  that  these  fa- 
cilities should  be  built  in  areas  of  grestist 
need  and  Federal  ftinds  should  be  used  to 
stimulate  construction.  The  HUl-Burton  Act 
was  a  direct  result  of  these  recommendatloD*. 

The  act  has  been  regularly  extended  ilnce 
1846  and  new  provlaloas  constantly  broad- 
ened Its  authorization. 

In  1954  the  HlU-Burton  program  WM 
broadened  to  provide  spedflc  grants  for  tlM 
oonstruction  of  pubUo  and  voluntary  md- 
proflt  rehabilitation  faclUUes,  and  the  WW 
amendments  authorised  an  appropriatioe 
over  a  five-year  period  of  ISO-mlUlon  for  0» 
construction,  modernisation,  and  replso*- 
ment  of  rehabUltation  facilities. 

Since  1954,  38«  rehablllUtion  faclBtla 
projects  have  been  Jointly  approved  by  the 
VocaUonal  RehablllUtion  Admlniit»*W» 
and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

A  TRISB  or  THS  TOTAL 

These  projects,  which  are  q^read  ««<"»** 
nation,  cost  a  total  of  $a58,ai«,710,  of  wW* 
the    Federal    share    was    «8«.796,411-   TU* 


HYarages  out  to  slightly  more  than  one-third 
ol  tbe  total  cost  of  these  projects. 

As  a  result  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  in  com- 
parison with  the  15  mUUon  persons  without 
tecess  to  hospitals  In  1945.  the  states  now 
eatunate  that  fewer  than  two  million  per- 
tont  are  living  In  areas  without  acceptable 
boepltal  faculties. 

During  this  period  om-  nation's  population 
Increased  by  more  than  50  mlUlon. 

In  1946  only  79  per  cent  of  births  occurred 
in  hospitals.  Today,  the  figiire  has  t>een 
reversed— It  is  97  per  cent. 

Over  the  same  period  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  has  dropped  from  38  per  1,000 
blrthB  to24. 

Uaternal  mortality  has  dropped  from  21 
per  10,000  births  to  three. 

The  program  has  also  been  extremely 
lielpful  in  attracting  physicians  to  settle  in 
niral  areas. 

Despite  this  progress  the  situation  In  hos- 
pital construction  Is  not  a  rosy  one.  ii&xxy 
of  our  larger  and  better  urban  hospitals  are 
becoming  obsolete  and  Increasingly  Ineffi- 
cient to  operate. 

Current  estimates  place  the  coet  of  needed 
modernization  at  S9.76-bllllon  for  the  next 
10  years.  During  that  period,  390,000  hos- 
pital beds  should  be  modernized. 

At  present  260.000  beds  are  In  obsolete 
facilities  uith  some  13.000  more  becoming 
obsolete  annually. 

The  Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  Southern  New  York  in  a  recent  study 
found  that  47  of  New  Yorlt  City's  130  general 
care  hospitals  should  be  replaced  and  almost 
ail  of   the    remainder   need    modernization. 

SrVIN    HtTNDEED     AND     FIVS     MUXION     DOLLARS 
KXKDXO 

The  council  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
making  New  York  City  hospitals  adequate 
for  their  current  tasks  would  cost  (705 
million. 

President  Johnson  in  March  sent  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  major  new  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  modernize  hospitals. 

Most  authorities  believe  the  bill  has  Uttle 
chance  of  passage  during  the  current  session. 

This  is  unfortunate,  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  will  increase  the  demand  for  hos- 
pital beds  by  an  estimated  5  per  cent. 

An  even  greater  demand  for  nursing  home 
beda  vrtll  result. 

Authorities  estimate  that  Medicare  will 
Increase  this  shortage  to  a  mlUlon  Iseds. 

The  HlU-Burton  Act  Is  but  one  of  many 
health  programs  that  Senator  Hiu.  has 
helped  begin.  He  has  been  a  crusader  for 
medical  research  and  education. 

The  homage  paid  him  last  night  Is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  most  deserved  honors. 
Later  this  month  at  Its  annual  meeting  the 
American  Hospital  Association  will  give  Sen- 
ator Hill  iu  first  Award  of  Honor. 

No  man  has  done  more  than  Senator  Lisrxx 
Hnj,  to  shape  the  health  of  our  nation  and 
to  give  It  promise  and  hope. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CX)MMON 
MARKET— A   REVIEW 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
mteresting  to  recaU  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  the  first  Inte- 
^ted  geoeconomic  area  In  the  world. 
Hlstodans,  today,  wonder  what  the  de- 
velopment process  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  like  had  not  this  prior 
lategraUon  been  achioied. 

Again  the  phenomenon  is  manifest;  the 
flve  Central  American  nations,  contig- 
uously located,  have  thrust  ahead  to  ex- 
traordinary and  healthy  economic 
powth  by  seizing  upon  the  weight  of  hls- 
^'^  proof  and  leveled  age-old  natlon- 
*i»ac,  geographic  barriers   which  had 


dammed  up  fruitful  commerce  and  had 
stultified  economic  growth.  In  theee  5 
short  years  of  dose  coUaboration.  the 
benefits  realized  have  been  of  phenom- 
enal proportions. 

On  Jurw  4,  President  Johnson  hailed 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  with  the  ex- 
pression : 

We  salute  oiw  Central  American  friends  for 
what  they  have  acoompllahed  by  placing  the 
common  good  of  the  region  alx)ve  narrow  in- 
terests. 

He  added: 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves:  Trade  be- 
tween the  five  partner-nations  has  more  than 
quadrupled  since  the  Common  Market  came 
Into  being  five  years  ago.  In  19S0  intra- 
reglonal  trade  amounted  to  $32  million;  In 
196S  It  amounted  to  $130  million. 

The  President  asserted : 
This  is  a  triumph  for  idealism  plus  good 
business  sense. 

The  words  of  our  President  clearly 
catch  the  new,  dramatic  spirit  of  enter- 
prise manifested  In  the  robust  economic 
growth  of  the  Central  American  States. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

We  hall  the  Central  American  Common 
Market.  We  pledge  our  continuing  support 
for  this  young,  progressive  Central  American 
Institution — and  for  the  Latin  American  re- 
gional movement — which  are  so  fuUy  In 
keeping  with  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  this 
movement  reveals  multiple  beginnings. 
Essentially,  the  concept  sprang  from  the 
minds  of  Central  American  economists. 
They  talked  about  it,  studied  the  broad 
plans  foj,  a  common  effort  and,  thus, 
created  the  climate.  Ultimately,  multi- 
lateral treaties  eneued  and,  in  1961.  with 
the  raUflcation  of  the  basic  treaties  by 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua, 
and  in  the  next  2  years,  by  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica,  the  Common  Market  has 
come  to  be  the  most  successful  example 
of  intercountry  cooperation  in  this  hem- 
isphere. This  great  combined  effort  in- 
cludes more  than  a  score  of  govemmen- 
taH  and  major  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations thrusting  on  with  social  as  well 
as  economic  initiatives.  Some  of  the 
more  Important  elements  organized  to 
progress  in  good  order  are: 

First.  The  Organization  of  Central 
American  States,  known  by  its  Spanish 
acronym,  ODECA,  being  reconstructed 
under  its  new  charter,  ratified  last  year, 
is  to  be  the  top  regional  organization  with 
the  objective  of  achieving  economic  and 
social  Integration. 

Second.  The  Committee  for  Economic 
Cooperation  of  the  Central  American 
Isthmus,  made  up  of  the  region's  five 
Ministers  of  Economy,  periodically  eval- 
uates the  movement's  progress. 

Third.  The  Central  American  Eco- 
nomic Council,  is  the  supreme  organ  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market, 
comprised  of  the  five  Ministers  of  Econ- 
omy. 

Fourth.  The  Permanent  Secretariat  of 
the  General  Treaty  for  Economic  Inte- 
gration— SIECA — conducts  the  admin- 
istration of  the  market  and  Is  made  up 
of  fun-time  representatives  from  each 
member  country. 


These,  the  i>rlnelpal  dements  of  thia 
well-oi«anlaed  entity,  are  supported  by 
subordinate  organlsatlona  which  include 
a  regional  development  bank,  schoola  for 
training  public  administration  leaders 
and  a  regional  office  for  development  of 
higher  education.  All  of  this  la  care- 
fully supplemented  with  a  private  or- 
ganization called  the  Federation  of  Cen- 
tral American  Associations  and  Cham- 
bers of  Industry,  to  promote  and  Improve 
commerce  and  industry  amnny  (i^g  ^y^ 
nations. 

It  took  vision  and  courage  to  embark 
on  the  grand  design  for  economic  Inte- 
gration, l^e  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mon Market  meant  that  some  vested 
Interests  were  going  to  be  hurt  and 
agreements  to  plan  major  works  of 
Infrastructure — ^power,  roads,  and  com- 
munications— for  mutual  benefit  auto- 
matically put  constraints  on  individual 
member  countries  and  their  basic  free- 
dom of  action.  Some  national  interest 
had  to  be  subordinated  for  the  good  of 
the  region  as  an  integrated  economic 
entity. 

The  grand  design  of  economic  inte- 
gration across  aU  the  face  of  Latin 
America  is  indeed  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Central 
American  Common  Market  is  an  Impor- 
tant and  a  significant  part  of  this  whole 
plan. 

The  most  succinct  expression  of  Cen- 
tral America's  intentions  Is  foimd  In  the 
Declaration  of  Central  America,  written 
when  the  five  Central  American  Presi- 
dents and  the  President  of  Panama  met 
with  President  Kennedy  in  San  Jose  in 
March  1963.  The  five  Central  American 
Presidents,  at  that  time,  pledged  to  each 
other  that  they  would  continue  to  per- 
fect the  Common  Market,  to  establish  a 
Customs  Union,  jointly  plan  their  re- 
gional economic  development,  to  unify 
their  currencies  when  practicable,  to  es- 
tablish common  policies  to  deal  with  so- 
cial problems — in  short  to  create  a  true 
Central  American  economic  community. 
Progress  toward  their  objectives  can  be 
demonstrated  In  good,  hard  statistics 
and  In  the  existence  of  viable  tostltu- 
tlons  to  carry  out  their  goals. 

The  most  striking  of  all  the  facts  and 
flgxires  of  this  amazing  growth  is  the 
fact  that  the  region  as  a  whole  achieved 
an  increase  of  more  than  2Vi  percent  in 
gross  national  product  per  capita. 

Trade  among  the  five  Conunon  Market 
countries  Is  also  a  dramatic  consequence 
In  1950  Intra-Central  American  trade 
amounted  to  only  $8  mmiofn.  In  1M2 
It  was  $60  mlUlon;  and  in  1964  it  had 
jumped  to  over  $105  million.  Now,  as 
President  JcAuison  pointed  out  In  his  an- 
niversary remarks,  Intrareglonal  trade 
amounts  to  $130  mlUlon. 

Equally  dramatic  Is  the  makeup  of  this 
internal  commerce;  the  manufactured 
goods  and  chemicals  represent  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  total  trade.  Pood  has 
declined  In  importance  from  44  perontt 
In  trade  in  1962  to  28  percent  In  1964. 
While  Uils  was  taking  place,  inverts 
from  the  rest  of  the  World  Increased  ffT>m 
$458  mlUlom  to  $«54  milUon  in  the  1961- 
64  period. 

Experts  are  being  diversified  although 
coffee  is  still  the  largest  export  earner 
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ftM^tlic  region  ^tbougb  in  iveent  years 
Ki  IMnrMtttMFe  ImporUiice  Has  decUnetf 
bi  HMfKrttlon  to  the  gnmtb  of  cotton  and 
Itrertoet  exports. 

Ctettrly  an  important  element  In  these 
rery  healttiy  growth  figures  has  been 
the  broadening  of  the  internal  market 
doe  to  the  levding  ot  trade  barrto-s 
among  the  Common  Market  nattons.  Of 
IJ^SS  itans  In  regional  trade,  (mly  36 — 
less  than  3  percent — are  subjected  to  in- 
dlTldTSLl  country  duties. 

Substantial  external  assistance  to  both 
regional  and  national  programs  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  used 
imaglnattrely  by  the  Central  American 
governments . 

During  the  years  of  the  Ctnnmon  Mar- 
ket, our  Oovemment  has  extended  finan- 
cial assistance  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  In  the  form 
of  loans  and  grants  which  total  $355.4 
mllUon. 

During  the  same  period,  other  inter- 
national organizations  have  extended  as- 
sistance to  the  amount  of  $175.3  million. 

The  key  word  in  this  whole  treatise  is 
"Integration,"  the  coordination  of  miil- 
tiple  and  diverging  efforts  into  continu- 
ous groupings  carefully  aimed  toward  a 
termination  in  mutual  and  advantageous 
accomplishment. 

In  this  persistent  struggle  toward  con- 
tinued progress  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  particular  field  in  which  integration 
becomes  Imperative  and  this  is  related  to 
the  raising  of  present  low  levels  of  tech- 
nology and  science.  Such  is  the  case 
not  only  in  the  Central  American  States 
but  also  in  all  the  other  underdeveloped 
nations.  The  absorption  of  knowledge 
and  experience  -can  be  a  difficult  and 
costly  process  for  small,  less  developed 
coimtries  and  the  "technological  gap" 
separating  Latin  American  countries 
from  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries grows  steadily  wider. 

In  Latin  America,  only  about  0.4  per- 
ceot  of  the  active  population  possess 
higher  sdentlflc  and  techntdoglcal  train- 
ing; in  the  United  States  that  propor- 
tion is  at  least  20  times  as  high.  Tlie 
eqtiaticm  is  persistently  aggravated  by 
the  natural  attracticm  of  th«  larger 
gzoiip  in  drawing  off  the  cream  of  the 
lesser  group.  Thus,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Latin  American  pntfessicmals  and 
technicians,  trained  at  high  ooet  and 
great  eOort,  have  emigrated  to  greener 
pastures  oftwed  by  the  industriaUsed 
eouauies..  Latin  America,  paradoxl- 
oalljr.  becomes  a  net  exp(»ter  of  the  oom- 
modltgr  U  needs  most:   skilled  human 


We  are  all  aware  of  the  vaunted 
"Amertean  know-how."  of  our  inventtve- 
ness.  advanced  teehoology  and  how  lack- 
ing eueh  assets  are  in  the  deridoptng 
eounklce.  Yet.  we  know  that  better 
produetlorx  methods  have  no  nationality 
but  limply  are  the  result  of  the  ankllca- 
tlon  of  modflTB  tectankiuee  devised  to 
dMl  wltk  the  progress  and  grofvth  of 
ample  markets  in  neighboring  states. 
Tbis  undoubtedly,  oalls  tvr  training  and 
rceeareh  efforts  far  greater  than  has  been 
aooompUahed  tn  this  region,  the  ewation 
of  a  tnie  fwmmon  market  of  knowledge. 
JCfaooe  awl  t.enhnique.  Only  fn  this 
fsAhlon  will  we  be  able  to  establish  great 


and  effective  ocsiters  at  research  axid 
knowledge  virtually  Impossible  today  be- 
cause of  limited  national  resources,  only 
this  method,  cad  we  offer  the  men  we 
train  for  higher  responsibilities,  the  pos- 
sibility of  encountering  within  the  vast 
panorama  of  growth  in  Central  America, 
the  incentive  to  seek  and  develop  that 
for  which  they  ssarch  elsewhere. 

ROCAP  is  doling  a  great  de&l  toward 
these  ends.  ROCAP  is  AID's  regional 
office.  Central  America  euid  Panama 
Affairs,  headquartered  in  Guatemala 
City.  Since  its  establishment  in  the 
summer  of  1962., ROCAP  has  been  en- 
gaged in  progr^vely  educating  se- 
lected Central  Aii|erican  leaders  in  such 
essential  enterprises  as  regional  Institu- 
tions to  develop  soiuui  methods  in  gath- 
ering census  statistics  needed  for  na- 
tional and  regioniU  planning,  sis  well  as 
similar  measures  to  prepare  uniform  cus- 
toms procedures  and  tariff  controls  with- 
in the  Common  Nfarket.  Also,  ROCAP  is 
Involved  tn  the  planning  for  expanslcm  of 
output  from  manjufacturlng  and  service 
industries  to  supply  the  growing  internal 
markets  of  Central  America  and  to  di- 
versify export  products;  development  of 
a  skilled  labor  force,  a  force  democrat- 
ically oriented  through  education  and 
organized  cooperitives;  development  of 
Central  American  civil  aviation  to  facili- 
tate intrareglonal  trade  through  an  ap- 
proved and  expanded  air  transport  sys- 
ment  and  network;  and  the  develop- 
m«it  of  agricultural  planning,  grain 
storage  facilities  and  agricultural  com- 
modity stabilization  to  bring  about  a 
modernized,  commerlcal  agricultural 
.sector. 

All  of  these  effok-ts  have  done,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  much  in  the  enrichment 
of  himian  resourses  in  the  five  Central 
American  nations  and,  imquestionably. 
will  broaden  the  scope  for  their  better 
use. 

Hie  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket is  now  5  yeats  old;  its  accomplish- 
ments have  been  noted  and  applauded 
throughout  the  frfe  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  its  youthful  and 
exuberant  spirit  ef  enterprise  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  all  the  people  of  Central  America  as 
well  as  the  pledged  help  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 


SALUTE  TO  dRDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Order  of  AHEPA — American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation— and  Its  three  auxiliaries — the 
Daughters  of  Pen^ope,  the  Sons  of  Peri- 
cles, and  the  Maids  of  Athena — convene 
here  in  Washington  for  their  44th  su- 
preme internationbl  convention.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  and 
pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion as  it  begins  a  full  week  of  business 
and  social  functions. 

Mr.  President,  ttie  AHEPA  family  has 
all  told  1,125  chapters  consisting  of  43,- 
350  members  in  49  States,  the  Bahamas, 
Canada.  Australia^  and  Greece.  The  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  this  fraternal  orga- 
nization are: 

First.  To  encourage  Its  members  to  be 
loysd  to  the  country  In  which  they  are 
citizens. 


Second.  To  promote  education  by 
opening  new  paths  to  learning  and  cuj. 
ture. 

Third.  To  prompt  its  members  to  take 
an  active  Interest  in  political,  social,  civic 
and  commercial  affairs. 

Fourth.  To  instruct  its  members  in  tbe 
fimdamental  principles  and  ideals  of 
government. 

Fifth.  To  instill  In  Its  members  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Sixth.  To  oppose  political  tyranny 
and  corruption. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship. 

Eighth.  To  perfect  the  moral  sense 
of  its  members,  and 

Ninth.  To  promote  a  more  knowledge- 
able understanding  of  the  heritage  and 
ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  culture. 

In  its  44  years  of  existence  the  Order 
of  AHEPA  has  not  only  promoted,  but 
also  helped  finance  many  worthy  causes 
and  international  and  national  projects. 
This  does  not  Include  what  the  local 
chapters  have  done  In  the  aid  of  their 
own  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
the  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of 
the  Order  of  AHEPA  and  extend  to  them 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  con- 
vention. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 
RECORDINGS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Indiana  is  a  major  center  for  the  pro- 
duction of  quality  phonograph  recorfc. 
While  Hooslers  are  rightfully  proud  of 
that  fact,  they  are  especially  graUfled  by 
the  knowledge  of  what  this  industry  is 
doing  for  the  development  of  cultural 
and  educational  values. 

The  recording  industry  has  been  onecrf 
the  principal  major  forces  behind  the 
cultural  explosion  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  10  years,  for  Instance, 
sales  of  phonograph  records  in  the 
United  States  have  tripled — and  the  per- 
centage of  classical  record  sales  has  risen 
from  8  to  18  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  permanent  sym- 
phony orchestras  has  doubled.  There 
now  are  over  1,300  symphony  orchestras 
In  the  Nation. 

Much  of  this  awakened  interest  in 
great  music  can  be  attributed  to  the 
leadership  of  the  phonograph  record 
manufacturers  in  making  recordings 
available  to  the  average  person  at  res- 
sonable  prices.  The  manufacturws 
continued  to  produce  (dasslcal  recordings 
through  the  years  when  they  were  un- 
profitable c«nmerclally. 

Although  recently  the  companies  have 
been  able  to  derive  some  financial  gains 
from  the  sale  of  classical  music  record- 
ings, a  recent  communication  from  the 
Record  Industry  Association  of  Amerlcs 
indicates  that  they  are  plowing  baA  » 
great  part  of  the  profits  made  from  the 
most  p<H>ular  classical  records  Into  re- 
productions of  classical  music  which  his 
not  been  previously  recorded.  Also,  psrt 
of  their  profits  axe  being  devoted  to 
research,  locating  works  of  great  masten 
whl<*  have  been  neglected,  if  not  for- 
gotten, and  making  theee  scores  avifl- 
able  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  muileal 
treasury  of  our  times. 
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}ix.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
lent  that  this  story  of  cultural  leader- 
iliip.  as  described  in  the  publication  en- 
titled "News  Froim  the  Record  Industry 
Aasoclation  of  America,"  be  printed  m 
lull  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
iras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[News  Fram  Beoord  Imlustry  AasocUtlon  of 

America,  Inc.] 
Tbc  Stmmiont:   Thk  Length  and  Besaoth 
OF  Recorded  Stmjphonic  Music 

It  teems  that  virtually  every  month  a  new 
recording  is  releaaad  of  the  Beethoven  Fifth 
Symphony  or  the  Tchaikovsky  Pathetlque. 
And  every  time  such  a  recording  appears,  the 
cry  goes  up.  ""Vyiiat!  Another  one?  Why 
<jon't  they  record  acme  le«B  familiar  miislc 
iMtead?" 

The  fact  ifl  that  some  40  symphonleB  by 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  TchaUcovsky,  Moeart, 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert  and  Haydn  account 
l(x  more  than  300  recordings,  with  new  addi- 
tions every  month.  Theee  Are  the  same  40 
symphonies  which  make  up  the  backbone  of 
concert  schedules  from  Bocton  to  San  Fran- 
(Hboo  <or,  for  that  matter,  from  Leningrad  to 
Sydney.  Australia).  Every  lover  of  serious 
music  haa  heard  them  all  and  they  have  be- 
come the  "Top  40"  of  the  classical  hit  parade. 

But  It  Ls  alao  a  fact  that  you  can  hear,  at 
last  count,  some  320  other  symphonlee  on 
phonograph  records — a  staggering  total  when 
you  consider  that  It  would  take  a  major 
lymphony  orchestra  nearly  five  years  to 
schedule  and  play  them  all,  even  If  It  played 
no  repeats  and  played  nothing  ela«.  It  would 
take  a  criUc  working  a  40-bour  week  more 
than  three  weeks  Just  to  hear  them  all. 

The  largest  number  of  symphonies  by  a 
single  compoeer  on  records  Is  M.  The  com- 
poser, Franz  Joaef  Haydn,  sometlmee  referred 
to  as  the  "Father  of  the  Symphony."  com- 
posed 104,  and  efforts  axe  under  way  by 
several  record  companies  working  independ- 
ently to  see  that  every  one  eventually  appears 
on  records. 

When  Haydn  began  composing  Just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
In  the  1760's,  the  sinfonia  conclsted  pri- 
marily of  an  instrumental  prelude  to,  or  in- 
terlude In  an  opera,  stage  presentation  or 
vocal  oantata.  The  prelude  often  took  the 
form  of  the  "Italian  Overtiire,"  consisting  of 
an  Allegro  section,  an  Aridante  aectlon,  and  a 
closing  Allegro  or  Minuet.  Haydn  formalized 
and  reshaped  the  operatic  ainfonia  or  "Ital- 
ian Overtiire"  until  It  became  the  four- 
movement  form  so  common  In  the  concert 
hall  today.  He  experimented  with  many  dif- 
ferent patterns,  and  also  took  Ideas  from  the 
dance  suite  and  the  concerto.  However,  his 
early  symphonies,  few  of  which  lasted  more 
than  20  minutes,  are  little  more  than  "Italian 
Overtures".  Eventually  the  form  which  be- 
came more  or  less  standard  for  the  Haydn 
•yaphony  consisted  of  a  brisk  introduction 
followed  by  a  slow  movement,  then  a  mtnust 
and  trio,  and  finally  a  conclusion  In  rondo 
form. 

Hanking  second  to  Haydn  in  the  number 
of  his  symphonies  on  records  Is  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart,  all  41  of  whose  symphonies 
have  been  recorded  by  a  single  conductor 
and  orchestra  and  are  available  as  a  complete 
•«t.  Or.  music  lovers  may  pick  and  choose 
from  among  the  ranprtUngs  of  such  conduc- 
es as  the  late  Bruno  Walter.  Sir  Thomas 
Bsecham,  or  Otto  Itlemperer.  Eugene  Or- 
hundy.  Brlch  Leinadorf,  Herbert  Von  Kar- 
»J»n,  George  Szell,  WllUam  Steinberg  and 
others 

^Complete  sets.  In  fact,  have  become  an 
™*'*^**^gly  popular  way  of  buIMlng  a  rec- 
ord  library.  The  economy  of  long^IayU^ 
"•orda  has  mada  it  poaalble  lor  ooUMtoi*  to 
buy  the  complete  Brahoui  sjmpboBlss,  for 
•"ample,  for  about  what  one  would  expect  to 


pay  (or  two  good  teats  to  a  concert.  At  the 
8am«  time.  Am^rtcan  Itsteners  have  become 
mneh  more  adventurotn  mtMlcally  than  w»re 
that*  parents,  in  'aomlnr  of  Scttaberc'a 
"OoAnlabad"  lympbony  maF  well  waat  to 
basM  «U  of  Sobtlbert's  other  synphonl— 
WltH  tha  aid  of  jweords,  he  can  haaf  tbsm 
aa  often  as  h«  UXaa  at  very  low  coat. 

Among  the  coDHposers  whoee  symphonies 
are  available  In  "complete"  editions,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mozart.  Schubert  and  Brahms  are 
Tchaikovsky,  Sohumann  and  Beethoven. 
There  are,  in  fact,  no  less  than  edght  oom- 
plete  sets  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies  and 
six  aets  ot  Brahms. 

Some  of  the  major  20th  century  sym- 
phonies have  also  been  well  ser\-ed  on  rocords 
Thus  It  Is  possible  to  purchase  the  complete 
symphonies  of  Mahler  (10  works),  Slbehus 
(7  works)   and  Vaughan  Williams  (9  works) 

If  the  number  of  recordings  is  any  indica- 
tion. Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  is  securely 
in  first  place  with  i81  recordings,  including 
the  8  complete  atit».  Next  comes  Tchaikov- 
sky's Sixth  Symphony  (26)  and  Schubert's 
"Unfinished"  (23). 

With  31  recordings  of  the  Beethoven  Fifth. 
who  needs  a  32dP  The  answer  Is  that  de- 
mand for  recordings  of  this  particular  work 
spears  to  be  insatiable.  Collectors  who 
have  heard  the  Toscaninl,  Bruno  Walter  or 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  Interpretation  of  It 
want  to  hear  how  Karel  Ancerl  or  Antal 
Dorati  or  Felix  Prohaska  perform  It.  And 
some  audlophlles.  more  concerned  with  the 
continuing  refinement  In  high  fidelity  and 
stereophonic  recording,  prefer  the  latest  ver- 
sion, regardless  of  who  performs  it. 

In  addition,  new  generations  of  consumers 
are  constantly  coming  of  age.  as  are  new. 
gifted  musicians  and  conductors.  So  long 
as  artists  endeavor  to  express  themselves  via 
their  Interpretations  of  the  world's  musical 
classics,  and  so  long  as  the  public  continues 
to  develop  new  musical  Idols,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  new  versions  of  the  world's  great 
music. 

Theee  "Top  40"  symphonies  ser\e  another 
purpose.  The  profits  they  generate  for  rec- 
ord companies  are  used  to  finance  recordings 
of  lesser-known  works  by  major  composers 
(such  as  the  exploration  of  the  Haydn  sym- 
phonies now  under  way)  or  recordings  of 
symphonies  by  modem  composers  which 
might  otherwise  never  find  their  way  onto 
records  at  all. 

It  is  in  Uie  area  of  seldom  (and  some- 
times never)  performed  worlcs  that  records 
liave  proved  particularly  valuable  They 
have,  for  example,  made  It  possible  for  lis- 
teners anywhere  In  the  country  to  hear  the 
Benjamin  Britten  "War  Requiem"  or  the 
symphonies  of  Charles  Ives  or  Carl  irieUen. 
Out  of  these  heariogs  have  come  a  demand 
for    concert    perfbrmances    of    these    works. 

Recxtrds  have  made  It  possible  for  many 
listeners  to  hear  for  tha  first  time  the  mam- 
moth symphonies  of  Anton  Bruckner  and 
OuBtav  Mahler^and  theaie  hearings,  too. 
have  been  followed  jby  demands  for  live  per- 
formance. Bruckner.  In  the  1860^,  took 
Haydn's  20-mlnuite  foiir-movement  formula 
and  expanded  it  to  symphonias  ruaning 
nearly  two  hours  and  employing  tbe  servioes 
of  overalzed  orchestras.  For  years,  concert 
managers  refused  to  schedule  Bruckner 
symphonies — partly  because  of  the  hlgfe  cost 
of  employing  all  those  musicians  and  partly 
because  no  audleno*  could  be  expected  to 
remain  atiU  for  tha  90  minutes  or  more  the 
music  rsqolrcd. 

Bruckner's  friend  and  pupU,  Oustav 
lUabler,  carried  toe  process  a  step  further  by 
Including  aoIoUts  and  chonu  In  some  of  his 
largor  works.  Mahler's  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  while  not  requiring  a  foree  quite 
«•  large  aa  lU  natne  Unplles,  w«s  beyootf  t&e 
reaovrcea  of  virtually  every  impraaario  %o 
produce  and  avary  concert  ball  to  bold.  But 
it  bJi*  b««a  revived  »ucceaa£uU]r  oa  records 
and   Is   now   available   to   listeners   in   com- 


munities too  smaU  even  to  be  visited  by  tour- 
ing orcbestras. 

Records  have  given  orchestraa  th»  world 
svar  an  opportunity  to  ba  haard.  You  can 
buy  raoQcdlQga  by  tha  PhlUuMphla  Orches- 
tra «r  the  Boston  Syis,pboBy;  by  th«  Mlnne- 
apoUs  or  the  Hartford  Symphony.  The 
listener  In  any  part  of  the  country  may  put 
on  his  own  international  orchestral  festival 
with  symphonic  recordings  by  the  London 
Symphony  or  London  Phllharmonle,  the 
Csech  Philharmonic,  Vienna  Symphony. 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  others.  And 
specialising  in  modem  vrorks  are  such  en- 
sembles as  the  LouisviUe  Orchestra,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Japan  Phllhannonlc 
and  others. 

Whether  yotu-  Interest  In  symphonies  la 
rehearing  your  favorltee  performed  by  a 
conductor  and  orchestra  of  your  choice  or 
exploring  some  of  the  leaser-known  and  In- 
frequently-heard symphonies,  they  are  all  to 
be  found  and  enjoyed  on  phonograph 
records. 


SEVENTY-sra:  percent  op  crimi- 
nals ARE  repeaters 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
month,  on  the  day  the  1965  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  were  released, 
I  addressed  the  Senate  on  what  I  con- 
sidered a  serious  problem  brought  out 
by  that  report — the  rising  crime  rate 
and  the  concurrent  decrease  in  respect 
for  law  and  order  in  the  United  States. 

At  that  time,  I  cited  three  areas — the 
family,  the  civil  rights  activists,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court — which 
I  thought  were  contributing  to  our  rising 
Crime  rate.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
there  were  others. 

One  of  these,  and  here  again  this  does 
not  make  the  list  all  Inclusive,  is  the 
apparent  recidivism  or  tendency  to  re- 
vert into  a  previous  mode  of  behavior 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  shown  an 
inclination  toward  crime.  Recent  re- 
ports illustrated  this  problem  once  again. 

An  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  shows  that  more  than 
28  percent  of  the  persons  removed  from 
probation  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  1965  committed  another  criminal 
violation  In  the  same  year.  Nationally, 
for  other  I^ederal  Jurisdictions,  the  per- 
centage is  17.8  percent. 

This  report  tends  to  confirm  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  which 
show  that  an  incredible  76  percent  of  the 
crtmtnals  on  whom  records  have  been 
kept  between  January  I,  1W8,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1999.  and  whoee  records  had 
been  processed,  were  repeaters;  that  is, 
they  had  a  prior  arrest  on  one  charge 
or  another. 

These  Individuals,  who  were  all  finger- 
printed, included  parolees,  persons  <m 
probation,  serious  State  violators  ar- 
rested as  fugitives  under  the  Fugitive 
Pdon  Act,  plus  local  violators  wTio  com- 
prise about  25  percent  of  the  total.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  completeness  in  proc- 
essing and  in  uniformity  of  reporting, 
these  statistics  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
because  they  cover  tnost  of  the  serious 
crimes  and  almost  all  of  the  Federal 
crime  they  are  broad  enouffh  to  show  a 
definite  pattern. 

Based  on  the  information  provided.  It 
woifld  appear  that  three-quarters  of  the 
crimes  recorded  in  the  years  1903  and 
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1964  were  committed  by  peopto  who  had 
alreadr  cither  been  In  trouble  with  the 
l»w  or  who  at  ]aaet  were  known  to  the 
lAw-enf oreeinent  oflletato  beeauw  of  pre- 
liouB  qoesttonable  behavior.  Even  more 
ehockinr  te  the  report  that  more  than 
one-half  were  comoUtted  by  veaple  who 
bad  hraome  way  been  let  off  from  their 
appointed  sentence;  In  other  words,  they 
were  frefe  to  strike  at  society  again  due 
to  the  benev<dence  of  the  courts 

Thla  IB  UIUBtrated  by  the  lanyuage  of 
the  report  whldi  shows  that  "leniency  In 
the  form  of  probation,  suspended  sen- 
tence, parole,  and  omdltlonal  release 
had  been  afforded  to  61  percent  of  the 
offenders."  The  rtpoH  goes  on  to  say 
that  after  the  first  leniency  on  the  part 
o£  the  court  this  group  averaged  more 
than  three  new  arrests  per  Individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  advocating 
that  probaUcm  be  eliminated,  but  it 
would  seem  to  be  Indicated  that  a  reas- 
sessment on  the  part  of  the  court  Is  called 
for  If  we  are  to  protect  society.  Greater 
dlUgence  could  have  reduced  our  crime 
rate  considerably  merely  by  requiring 
criminals  already  convicted  to  serve  out 
their  time. 

,  ^«^Judlclal  branch,  as  much  as  the 
legislative  branch,  must  rise  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  increasing  crime.  Less 
benevolence  on  behalf  of  criminals  and 
more  concern  for  the  people  generally 
would  seem  to  be  in  order. 


August  18,  me 


THE  C?ONTROL  OP  FIREARMS 
Mr.  METTCALP.  Mr.  Preeldent  I  was 
to  Montana  earUer  this  week  when  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HanacA] 
initiated  a  discussion  of  the  queetion  of 
the  need  for  the  regulation  of  firearms 
and  of  8.  ia»2,  the  proposal  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  nar- 
tkujar  Much  that  ha.  appeared  in  iews 
media  to  reomt  days  haa  made  it  appear 
ttiat  Uxe  enactment  of  such  a  proposal  as 
8.  1582  would  assure  that  flxeanns  no 
longer  would  be  misused  for  criminal 
purposea. 

There  has  been  a  glib  generality  to 
m»ny  statements  I  have  heaid  and  read 
that  would  lead  uninformed  persons  to 
conclude  that  the  misuse  of  firearms,  un- 
Mke  the  misuse  of  many  other  things,  is  a 
SS'SIl  that  can  be  legislated  away. 
IJa  Ml  pending  to  the  Senate,  it  has 
been  inferred,  would  end  such  tragedies 
as  occurred  recently  in  Austin.  Tex. 
■houM  It  be  enacted.  This,  of  o^irse.  to 
not  true. 

Certainly,  everycme  would  conoede  thtM 
flnaxms,  aometlmes  are  misused.  But. 
again,  the  number  of  peiaons  who  would 
miBu«  toeanna  Is  an  inflnltastmsl  trac- 
tion of  the  vastly  greater  number  who 
m  and  uae  llreanns  iwoperly.  The 
oMriiur  xeoorda  of  both  the  C^miittee 
gnCOcuneree  and  the  Subooounittee  to 
ra?ntlBat«  Juvenile  Ddtoquitncy  show 

ftjMBctlons  of  the  eountiT  than  to  aU 

S2?i,  .^*55S^  •totepienfirSat  ap- 
peu*  to  the  hearing  reeozdSk  the  Mten 

S^.^^.'!*"'^""''l?^<**^*"»^  tbwe  Is 
iWM  fnr  apptciprlate  legtdatlito  to 
**^**.  U>e  States  and  local  nzdWof  gor- 


emment  in  lessening  the  availability  of 
firearms,  notahlji  concealable  weapons 
such  as  pistols  anil  revolvers,  to  juveoUes 
alooboUcs,  addicts,  emotionally  upaet 
penone.  and  others.  There  is  little  sup- 
port or  sympathy  for  any  effort  that 
clearly  would  Incotivenlence  the  Infinitely 
greater  body  of  t|ie  public  that  own  and 
use,  or  who  hopes  tc^wn  and  use,  fire- 
arms for  legitimate  purposes  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  Montana,  I  find  widespread  con- 
viction that  S.  1992  offers  more  by  way 
of  inconvenience  to  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic than  It  does  In  the  abatement  of 
armed  crime. 

There  appears  to  be  a  unanimity  of 
thinking,  however,  that  It  is  possible  to 
enact  legrislation  relating  to  the  traffic 
in  oxicealable  weapons  that  would  ma- 
terially assist  Stgte  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  their  essential 
work  with  only  minimum  Inconvenience 
to  the  public,  it  is  believed  that  the 
flow  of  pistols  aqd  revolvers  to  certain 
individuals  can  be  slowed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation  and  by 
Its  subsequent  ilgorous  enforcement. 
But  everyone  shoiild  realize  that  many 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committees,  including  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  police  oflScers,  made 
clear  that  It  would  be  unrealistic  and 
inaccurate  to  assume  that  any  legisla- 
tion ever  would  end  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms or,  for  that  matter,  of  automobiles, 
narcotics,  alcohol,  kitchen  knives,  or 
myriad  other  Itemp. 

The  obvious  geal  of  any  legislation 
that  Is  considered  should  be  to  provide 
the  utmost  assistance  to  State  and  local 
units  of  govemmiit  in  curbing  traffic  In 
concealable  weapons  that  is  contrary  to 
State  and  local  "law.  Certainly,  it  is 
reasonable  to  exnect  that  any  State  or 
local  unit  of  government,  experiencing 
difficulty  with  the  misuse  of  firearms. 
should  have  enacted  laws  pertaining  to 
the  possession  of  firearms  to  meet  its 
own  specific  purposes.  What  these  units 
of  government  ne^  now,  if  as  has  been 
shown  that  local  $iws  are  being  circum- 
vented by  the  out-of -State  purchase  of 
firearms,  is  a  restively  uncomplicated 
and  straightforward  enactment  to  pro- 
tect States  and  looal  units  of  government 
from  this  loophole.  Essentially,  this 
could  be  done  by  amending  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  lf38  to  make  It  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  fqr  a  federally  licensed 
dealer  or  manufacturer  to  ship  a  fire- 
arm to  a  purchaser  in  violation  of  any 
State  firearms  control  act. 

The  1988  act  Prohibits  the  sale  or 
shipment  of  fireajms  In  violation  of  a 
State  permit  law.  Not  aU  States  have 
or  care  to  have  firparms  permit  systems, 
and  those  that  dQ.  have  them  directed 
primarily  at  plstoli  and  revolvers.  There 
are  other  State  and  local  laws,  however, 
that  contain  certain  stipulations  about 
age,  character,  antt  an  the  rest,  that  do 
not  come  under  t^e  purview  of  the  1938 
act.  Amendment  iof  the  1938  act,  along 
the  lines  I  have  fuggested,  would  ^  a 
poeittve  oontributIDD  toward  a  FeddV- 
State-loeal  woiidiv  relationship  where- 
by the  effeetiveneas  of  State  and  local 
laws  would  be  eihenced  considerably. 


With  an  enactment  of  this  kind,  the  few 
States  wherein  the  prepondenmce  gf 
armed  crimes  occur  can  be  assond  vf 
the  removal  of  a  sotnee  of  flrearaa  fa 
I>er8on8  who  would  circumvent  State 
and  local  laws.  And  aU  States  who'tsfe 
other  requirements,  such  as  age,  cbsr- 
acter,  and  record,  also  would  have  the 
assurance  that  purchasers  of  flreanns 
could  not  evade  these  requiremente  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  turning  to  un- 
suspecting and  sometimes  complaisant 
out-of-state  dealers. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem  would  be 
aided  considerably  by  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  legislation  recommended 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
HansKAl.  This  would  require  that  a 
person  wishing  to  purchase  a  concealable 
weapon  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce must  provide  the  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer with  a  statement  that  he  U  at 
least  18  years  of  age  and  is  not  a  person 
prohibited  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law  from  receiving  or  possessing  the  fire- 
arm. The  manufacturer  or  dealer,  prior 
to  shipping  the  handgim,  would  notify 
local  police,  via  the  registered  m&ll- 
retum  receipt  requested  procedure  that 
has  been  widely  discussed.  This  would 
enable  law-enforcement  agencies  to  re- 
view prospective  purchasers  of  hand- 
guns  in  the  light  of  local  requirements. 

I  have  sought  in  these  brief  remark*, 
Mr.  President,  to  show  that  there  Is  gen- 
eral support  throughout  the  coxintry  for 
certain  corrective  firearms  legislation. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  ranUflcaUons 
of  the  problem  not  to  recognize  or  ac- 
knowledge this  support.  This  public 
support  is  based  on  the  belief  that  Fed- 
eral legislation  should  assist,  rather  than 
usiurp,  State  and  local  authority  to  deal 
with  the  firearms  problem  as  It  may 
exist.  There  is  little  JustiflcaUon  in  at- 
tempting to  blanket  the  entire  country 
with  restrictive  legislation  when  the 
criminal  misuse  of  firearms  Is  a  local, 
not  a  national  problem.  Maximum,  but 
realistic,  effort  should  be  made  to  re- 
strict the  Interstate  traffic  to  concealable 
weapons,  the  kind  of  firearms  that  are 
used  most  prevalently  in  the  commission 
of  armed  crime.  And  finally,  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  of  1938,  even  In  Its 
admittedly  inadequate  form  should  be 
enforced  with  a  vigor  that  has  not  been 
shown  heretofore.  Much  of  the  difBcul- 
ties  that  have  been  encountered, 
especially  in  the  centers  of  population 
where  armed  crime  is  most  prevalent 
would  benefit  from  more  vigorous  law 
enofrcement  and  greater  attention  of 
the  courts.  The  failure  to  provide  such 
enforcement  and  the  laxity  of  some 
courts  have  contributed  to  the  current 
problem. 


August  18,  1966 
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JOHN       MONTGOMERY— AMBASSA- 
DOR OP  GOOD  Wnii  TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
United  States  and  Brazil  have  many 
mutual  toterests,  and  for  years  we  have 
been  developing  closer  ties  with  tbat 
country. 

Prom  a  trade  standpoint,  we  receive 
substantial  imports  smd  also  enjoy  an 


ever  Increasing  export  trade  with  Brazil. 
Eoonomic,  political,  and  social  contacts 
with  Brazil  have  contributed  much  to- 
ward closer  relations  with  our  Nation. 

One  of  my  fellow  Kansans,  John  Mont- 
gomery, editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Junction  City  Union,  Junction  City, 
Kans.,  has  for  many  years,  as  publisher 
of  the  Brazil  Herald  in  Rio,  been  one  of 
our  ambassadors  of  good  will. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Nashville  Banner,  en- 
tlUed  -Rio's  Tribute  to  United  States," 
be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  NasbvUle  Bajxntr,  James  Btahl- 
nuin,  editor] 
Rio'8  TuBirrx  to  UmrKD  Btatms 

At  least  one  cormtry  in  Latin  America  bu 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  Ameri- 
can Independence  1b  all  about — ^BracU. 

For  20  succeeslve  years  the  Brazil  Herald^ 
the  only  English  language  pubUcatlon  In 
that  South  American  country — has  published 
a  4th  of  July  edition  Jam-packed  with  the 
historical  background  of  events  leading  up 
to  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day  and 
the  subsequent  meteoric  growth  of  the 
United  States  under  the  banner  of  freedom. 

The  BrazU  Herald  Is  published  and  edited 
by  two  enterprising  American  newspaper- 
men— John  D.  Montgomery  and  Bill  Wil- 
liamson—who  not  only  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  this  nation  to  un- 
matched greatness  In  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor, but  hold  them  up  as  an  example  In 
an  area  of  the  world  where  Communism  Is 
nosing  about  for  a  foothold. 

The  tabloid  dally  this  year  boasted  02  pages 
which  not  only  featured  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  full  color,  but  traced  the 
history  of  America's  great  men  who.  In  a 
climate  of  freedom,  achieved  enduring  fame. 

Montgomery  and  Williamson  soaked  up 
their  knowledge  of  and  firm  faith  In  tenets 
of  U.S.  Institutions  In  the  very  heart  of  the 
contlnent^^unctlon  City.  Kansas — where 
Montgomery  stUl  publishes  The  Dally  TTmon. 

And  although  Rto  de  Janeiro  Is  a  long 
way  from  Junction  City  this  is  the  tie  that 
binds  these  two  Journalists  to  the  Republic 
or  which  they  so  patriotically  pay  tribute  on 
Independence  Day. 

As  ambassadors  of  good  will  and  exponents 
of  Individual  freedom  they  serve  both  Rio 
and  Junction  City  well. 


Commissioner  Gelston.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be  re- 
printed in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRD, 
as  follows: 

Umvaib  CxmcisM 

The  recent,  and  sudden,  spate  of  criticism 
of  poUce  commissioner  Oelston  U  deeply  re- 
grettable, coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when 
dlvUlve  forces  In  the  community  make  his 
task  a  particularly  dUBcult  one.  The  attacks 
run  counter  to  a  ^rtdespread  feeling  that 
Oentral  Gelston  has  shown  Imagination  and 
a  freehness  of  approach  In  his  Job  and  that 
the  city  Is  fortunate  to  have  him  as  its 
interim  commissioner. 

His  temporary  status  In  the  poaitlon  has 
apparently  been  forgotten  In  some  quarters, 
henoe  the  charge  tbat  he  has  not  Imple- 
mented the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Asaociatlon  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce  sur- 
vey team  is  particularly  unfair.  The  gen- 
eral has.  in  fact,  carried  out  a  degree  of 
reorganization  in  the  department,  but  he  has 
observed  a  parallel  responslbUlty  not  to  tie 
the  bands  of  a  succaesor  who  has  yet  to  be 
chosen. 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to 
poUoe  performance  at  demonstrations  and 
rallies  put  on  by  civil  righu  and  segrega- 
tlonlst*group«.  the  proof  of  that  performance 
thus  far  lies  In  reading  the  news  reports  of 
strife  and  turmoil  Id  other  dttes  and  re- 
membering that  Baltimore  has  avoided  such 
disorders.  The  police  have  performed  ex- 
ceptionally well,  displaying  a  blend  of  tact, 
patience  and  flrmnees  in  the  moat  trying 
clrcumstanoes.  The  commissioner  has 
brought  restraint  and  diplomacy  to  an  oner- 
ous task,  and  he  has  ahown  he  is  particu- 
larly adept  In  the  arts  of  ameUoratlon  and 
compromise,  qualities  most  valuable,  indeed 
neceasary.  In  the  existing  situation. 

In  any  event,  all  citizens  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  effectiveness  and  morale  of  the 
PollOB  I>epartment  wlU  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  any  evaluation  of  the 
record  free  of  any  pollUcal  or  partisan  over- 
tones. Judgments  of  Commissioner  Oel- 
ston'B  policies  should  be  based  on  an  objec- 
tive examination  of  what  be  lias  accom- 
plished In  a  short  time  and  in  view  of  tbe 
specfaal  problems  with  which  be  has  to  deal. 
The  majority  of  Baltlmoreans,  we  believe, 
win  conclude  that  his  administration  has 
thus  far  been  a  8lng\xlarly  successful  one. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  GEORGE  GEL- 
STON, BALTIMORE  POLICE  COM- 
MISSIONER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  many  of  our  major  cities  have 
been  plagued  with  riots,  many  of  them 
caused  by  racial  disturbance,  Baltimore 
has  been  singularly  free  from  such 
problems. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  goes 
to  the  interim  police  commissioner.  Gen. 
Q«orge  Gelston.  Commissioner  Gdston 
IJAS  put  in  long  hours  seeking  to  head 
off  racial  problems.  He  has  worked 
eloeely  with  clvU  rights  groups,  and  these 
efforts  have  been  rewarded.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  Baltimore— alone 
»mong  all  the  cities  organized  by 
CORE— has  no  CORE  Committee  on 
Police  Brutality. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Baltimore 
waning  Sun  praised  the  achi«vemente  of 


NATXTRAL   QAS   pipeline   SAFETY 

Mr.  MAONUSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  been  study- 
ing the  question  of  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  since  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Issued  its  report  on  April  19, 1966. 
Recently,  in  response  to  our  request,  the 
committee  also  received  responses  from 
mo6t  of  the  major  companies  comment^ 
trig  on  this  PPC  report. 

I  note  with  Interest  a  recent  press  re- 
lease by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
stating  "PPC  Authorizes  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.  To  Replace  Pipe  in  Flagstaff. 
Ariz.,  as  Safety  Measure." 

In  this  release.  Chairman  Lee  White 
commended  the  industry  for  voluntary 
projects  designed  to  reduce  the  potential 
hazards.  I  join  Chairman  White  In  this 
statement,  and  I  wish  to  add  that  this 
type  of  action  la  indicative  of  construc- 
tive government- Industry  relations  that 
the  committee  seeks  to  encourage. 

I  ask  unaiUmous  consent  that  this  re- 
lease be  made  a  part  of  the  Rccord. 


Ttnae  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooRo.  as  follows: 


FPC  AvTHomiMam  Bl  Paso  NaTuaai.  Oas  Co. 
To  Rkpijmjb  Pm  IK  FLaaararv.  Asa.,  as 
SArrrr  Mbasuuc 

The  Federal  Power  Oommlasion  today  au- 
thorlmd  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Company  of 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  to  replace  Interstate  natural 
gas  pipelUie  facUiUea  in  tbe  Flagstaff.  Ariz., 
area  as  a  safety  measure.  Estimated  ooat  of 
the  subeUtution  Is  S3.4  mUlion. 

Ootnmentlng  on  the  aeUon,  tVC  Chalnnaa 
Lee  C.  White  pointed  out  that  tbe  oompaay 
adviaed  it  was  carrying  out  tbla  modlflcatloD 
in  the  intenst  of  pubUc  safety.  He  noted 
that  In  Flagstaff,  as  in  other  metropolitan 
areas  around  tbe  country  where  population 
Is  expanding,  homes  are  being  buUt  near 
burled  pipelines  which  were  design*^  and 
installed  under  safety  standards  suitable  for 
unpopulated  or  niral  areas.  Thus  aerlouB 
safety  questions  can  develop.  Chairman 
White  declared,  and  tbe  Industry  U  to  be 
commended  for  voluntary  projects  designed 
to  reduce  the  potential  hazards. 

El  Paso  buUt  three  parallel  pipelines  In  the 
Flagstaff  area  In  1950,  1954  and  1950.  The 
lines,  part  ot  El  Paso's  main  line  system  from 
Texas  to  Oallfomla,  range  from  34  inches  to 
SO  inches  m  diameter.  Under  today's  FPC 
authorization.  El  Paao  wlU  remove  approxi- 
mately 11  mUes  of  this  older  pipeline  and 
install  the  same  amount  of  heavier  wail  pipe. 
There  will  be  no  chajage  in  service  as  a  result 
of  the  subetitutlon. 


SCHOOL  MTT.K  PROGRAM  GETS  LESS 
THAN  3  PERCENT  OF  FUNDS 
SPENT  ON  NATION'S  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  approved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $165  mllllcMi  for  the  special  mUk 
program  for  schoolchildren  for  fiscal 
1967.  This  amounts  to  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  $4,174  million  requested  in 
this  year's  budget  for  highway  construc- 
tion. Yet  this  modest  $105  million  will 
not  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  raises  the  basic  question  of  pri- 
orities. Can  a  nation  afford  to  spend 
billions  on  its  road  system  and  at  the 
same  time  shortchange  the  nutritional 
needs  of  its  schoolchildren?  In  discuss- 
ing this  matter  of  priorities  we  must 
recognise  that  the  school  milk  program 
costs  the  tajcpayer  virtually  nothing. 
Milk  not  purchased  under  the  program 
would  merely  be  picked  up  atul  stored  at 
Oovenunent  expense. 

Mi.  President,  the  $105  million,  which 
I  sincerely  trust  the  Senate  will  hold  in 
conference  with  the  House,  Is  juai  not 
sufBclent  for  fiscal  1967.  I  will  light  for 
additional  funds  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  Certainly  a  nation 
wealthy  eiwugh  to  spend  massive 
amounts  on  Its  highway  system  must  not 
neglect  the  nutritional  needs  of  its 
children. 


SUPPOSE  GOD  IS  BLACK 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  at- 
tention needs  to  be  drawn  again  and 
again  to  the  tragic  situation  existing  in 
the  southern  part  of  Africa.  The  Smith 
regime  continues  to  hold  out  in  Rhodesia 
despite  the  sancticms  that  have  bscn  im- 
posed against  it.    Some  commentators 
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have  nid  the  amctiotu  will  gra^la&Ily 
fade  away  and  the  Indet^endenee  of 
Rhodesia  recognized.  This  Wdold  nM  fee 
k  Mutton,  but  another  lon«r  stap  tbward 
racial  strifle  that  could  extend  across  all 
of  this  part  of  Africa. 

Even  more  complex  and  potentially 
more  trotiblesome  is  the  problem  facing 
ua  with  respect  to  South  Africa  and 
South-West  Africa.  The  gilm  policy  of 
apartheid  must  inevitably  aid  in  blood- 
•hed  if  it  iff  continued.  Yet  the  South 
Africans  are  claiming  that  those  who 
were  exerting  pressure  cm  South  Africa 
becsuse  of  this  policy  should  now  stop 
doing  so.  They  feel  that  the  recent  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  decision  on 
South-West  Africa  was  a  victory  for 
their  policy.  The  decision,  which  was 
decided  en  a  procedural  Issue,  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Prime  Minister 
Verwo^rd  should  imderstand  our  opposi- 
tion to  apartheid  Increases  as  we  strug- 
gle to  end  racial  discrimination  in  this 
country. 

Recently  Senator  KnnrsoT  of  New 
YoilE  made  a  visit  to  South  Africa  at  the 
invitation  of  a  yoimg  student.  Ian  Rob- 
ertson. The  Senator  has  written  a  very 
informative  article  ctwitrastlng  the  ex- 
tent of  repression  in  that  land  with  its 
rich  potential.  Hopefully  the  young 
leaders  of  which  he  writes  may  be  able 
to  reverse  the  poUey  that  casts  a  dark 
pall  over  this  siuuiy  land.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  fcdlows: 

OUnHMS  QOD  1M  BtiAOK 

(By  Senator  RorbtF.  Kknmbit) 
At  the  ■outhem  tip  of  Africa,  the  moun- 
talJu  TlM  up  and  then  fall  sharply  to  the 
aea.  The  beaehes  an  waahadlB  turn  by  the 
harata  Atlantic  and  thc.waona.  alow  watws 
fif  th*  iQdtaa  Ooaaa.  Tbere.  perehed  on  tbe 
nxky  slopes  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Uape, 
standa  tba  proud  dty  of  Cape  Town,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  remarkable  fortitude  and  Tlgor 
of  the  Dutch,  Brltlah.  French.  Africans  and 
others  who  hare  built  one  of  the  rlcheet  and 
moat  enertetio  aoctetlea  in  the  worM. 

Aa  aar  airplane  banked  over  the  dty.  atnk- 
tngty  beautiful  la  the  bright  siuillght.  aU  of 
na  aaUed  and  talked,  warned  by  the  aharad 
p)«Mur«  at  beauty  and  of  pride  la  himian 
aooonpUahme&t. 

Than  a  votoe  said,  'nhere  U  Bobben  Xaland." 
and  the  plane  went  allent  and  cold.  FVur 
Bobben  Island  Is  home  to  mom  than  3,000 
poUttcal  prlaoDera  In  Sooth  Afirlaa— black 
and  wtalta,  ooUege  pntfeaaon  and  simple 
advoeatea  of  nonviolence  aitd  orga- 
of  revolution,  aU  now  bound  in  the 

bleak    brotherhood    because    of    one 

thli)c:  Because  they  beUeve  In  freedom,  they 
dared  to  lead  the  struggle  agaln^  the  gor- 
•nittetit's  oadal  policy  of  apartheid. 

Aparthtlg.  the  Afrikaans  word  for  "apart- 
ttaas."  rli^dly  setNorates  ttaa  races  of  South 
Aftlea — ^three  mlUlon  wbltea,  twelve  million 
Macks,  and  «w»  ■1111  sa  ladUn  and  "colored" 
(mlzed-btood)  people.  It  permlta  the  white 
mJaorMf  %»  dwnmate  and  mtfUdtt  the  non- 
wtUta  majortty  ooi«ple«a)y.  if  y«ur  akin  is 
black  lA  aoutb  Africa; 

Tott  cannot  paittdpate  in  tfn  polltleal 
pree«B,  and  ytm  eamiot  vote. 

tbb  ««  leatrlc^ed  to  jobs  tar  wMeh  no 
tte  aWUaM*. 


.-  *•  from  10  to  40  pateant  ef 
^ —  a-whttaaan  for  eqnlvalant  work. 
Toa  are  forbidden  to  own  land  except  In 


Tou  live  with  yoTjr  famUy  only  U  the  gov- 
emmcoit  approvee. 

The  government  will  spend  one-tenth  as 
much  to  educate  y^ur  child  as  it  spends  to 
educate  a  white  chtld. 

Tou  are,  by  law,  an  Inferior  from  birth  to 
death. 

You  are  totally  Segregated,  even  at  most 
church  servlcee. 

During  live  days-  this  rummer,  my  wife 
Ethel  and  I  visited  South  Africa,  Ulking  to 
all  kinds  of  people  representing  all  view- 
points. Wherever  We  went — Pretoria.  Cape 
Town,  Durban,  Stellenboech.  Johannesburg — 
•■partheid  was  at  the  heart  of  the  discussion 
and  debate. 

Our  aim  was  no«  simply  to  criticize  but 
to  engage  In  a  dialogue  to  see  if,  together, 
we  oould  elevate  reason  above  prejudice  and 
myth.  At  The  University  of  Natal  in  Durban, 
I  was  told  the  church  to  which  most  of  the 
white  population  belongs  teaches  apartheid 
as  a  moral  necessity.  A  questioner  declared 
that  few  churches  allow  black  Africans  to 
pray  with  the  white  because  the  Bible  says 
that  la  the  way  It  should  be,  becaujse  God 
created  Negroes  to  serve. 

"But  suppose  Odd  U  black,"  I  repUed. 
"VlOiat  If  we  go  to  Heaven  and  we,  all  our 
lives,  have  treated  Iftie  Negro  as  an  Inferior. 
and  God  is  there,  aad  we  look  up  and  he  is 
not  white?  What  then  is  our  response?" 
There  was  no  answer.  Only  silence. 
In  Rome  a  week  later,  when  Ethel  and  I 
met  with  Pope  Paul  VI,  we  discussed  South 
Africa — the  loss  of  individual  rights,  the 
supremacy  of  the  statte,  the  growing  rejection 
of  Christianity  by  b^usk  Africans  because,  as 
one  of  them  said.  "The  Christian  God  hates 
the  Negroes."  DUtress  and  anguish  showed 
in  the  Pope's  face,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 
gestures  of  his  handa) 

I  told  the  Pope  about  our  visit  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  chi«rch  he  had  dedicated  a 
few  years  ago  in  Coweto.  the  section  of 
Johannesburg  set  aside  for  black  Africans. 
He  remembered  it  tsbII.  The  church  is  not 
permitted  to  own  th*  property  on  which  It  is 
built,  and  the  priests  there  are  under  con- 
stant government  pressure. 

As  With  all  black  Africans,  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Soweto  de|>end  upon  the  symbols 
written  in  their  individual  passbooks.  These 
must  be  oarrted  at  ail  times,  like  an  auto- 
mobile registration— .but  for  human  beings. 
To  be  caught  wlthoi*  one,  or  with  one  lack- 
ing the  proper  endoiaoment  by  an  employer, 
could  mean  six  months  in  prison  or  exile  to 
arid,  forbidding  places  designated  "native 
homelands."  ' 

Except  m  one  smag  area,  a  black  African's 
wife  mtist  have  a  special  pass  to  live  with 
him — unless  both  happen  to  find  work  In  the 
same  town.  She  cai«  visit  him  for  up  to  72 
hours,  but  for  a  statfd  written  purpoee.  and 
then  she  must  stand  lu  Une  to  request  her 
pass. 

Arrests  abound  under  the  passbook  law 

more  than  1,000  evety  day.  To  date,  there 
have  been  Are  mlllioa  convictions  among  the 
nonwhlte  population  of  fourteen  million. 

Occasionally,  the  Kortured  cry  out  elo- 
quently, as  one  did  igbeo  convicted  of  incit- 
ing a  strike  (illegal  for  black  Africans). 

"Can  It  be  any  winder  to  anybody  that 
such  conditions  make  a  man  an  outlaw  of 
society?"  he  asked.  "Can  it  be  wondered 
that  such  a  man.  hajvlng  been  outlawed  by 
the  government,  ebouid  be  prepared  to  lead 
tile  life  of  an  outlaw?^ 

That  man  was  new  below,  on  Robben 
Uland.  aecntenced  to  l|fe  imprisonment.  And 
as  we  turned  back  tp  the  bright  bustle  of 
Caps  Tbwn,  I  pondsrsfl  the  dUemma  of  South 
Africa:  a  land  of  enormous  promise  and  po- 
tential, aspiration  add  achievement— yet  a 
land  also  of  repressllm  and  ssdness.  dark- 
ness and  cruelty.  B  had  imMluced  great 
wrlteri,  but  the  gna^t,  Alan  Paton.  who 
wrote  Too  Late  the  Kialarope  and  Cry,  the 
Beloved  Country,  can  travel  abroad  only  if 
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he  Is  prepared  never  to  return.  It  hss  » 
Nobel  Peace  Priae  winner.  Chief  AlbM 
LuthuU  of  the  Zulus,  but  he  U  restrictedto 
a  small,  remote  farm,  his  countrymen  for 
bidden  under  pain  of  prison  to  quote  hu 
words.  It  has  some  of  the  finest  students  I 
have  seen  anywhere  In  the  world — IntelliMat 
aware,  committed  to  democracy  and  hnin^ 
dignity — but  many  are  constantly  hanwMl 
and  persecuted  by  the  government. 

Some  of  these  yotmg  people,  members  of 
the  20,(X)0-8trong  National  Union  of  South 
African  Students,  crowded  Cape  Town^ 
Maian  Airport  as  we  landed.  The  nvu»~ 
through  its  president,  a  courageous  senior  at 
the  University  of  Cape  Town  named  Hn 
Robertson — had  invited  me  to  make  the  IBM 
Day  of  Alllrmatlon  address.  The  annual  Da* 
June  6  this  year,  formally  afllrms  the  42-veu.' 
old  organization's  commitment  to  democncr 
and  freedom,  regardlees  of  language,  race  or 
religion.  Robertson  was  not  at  the  airport. 
Nor  would  he  be  at  the  university  that  night 
At  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  he  sat  in  hii 
apartment  In  Cape  Town,  forbidden  to  be 
In  a  room  with  more  than  one  person  at  t 
time,  to  be  quoted  in  the  press  In  any  way 
to  take  part  In  political  or  social  life— pro- 
hibited, although  he  U  studying  to  be  t 
lawyer,  to  enter  any  court  except  as  a  wltneB 
under  subpoena. 

He  was  thus  "banned"  for  five  years  by  the 
minister  erf  Justice,  who  alleged  that.  In  some 
unspecified  way,  he  was  furthering  the  alau 
of  conamunlBm.  But  it  was  generally  ac- 
cepted that  young  Robertson's  only  offeast 
was  to  Invite  me  to  speak. 

That  afternoon.  I  visited  my  host  at  bit 
apartment.  I  presented  him  with  a  copy  at 
President  Kennedy's  book.  Profiles  in  Ccmr- 
age,  inscribed  to  him  "vrith  admiration"  by 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

I  recalled  toy  dinner,  shortly  after  arrivsl 
the  day  before.  In  Pretoria  with  poUOdaas, 
editors  and  businessmen,  all  genuinely  pas- 
zled  that  the  Western  world  found  fault  wltb 
South  Africa  when  South  Africa  was  to 
staunchly  anti-Communist. 

"But  what  does  it  mean  to  be  against 
communism,"  I  asked,  "If  one's  own  system 
denies  the  value  of  the  individual  and  gives 
all  power  to  the  government — Just  as  the 
Communists  do?" 

They  said  South  Africa's  "unique  problems" 
were  Internal. 

"Cruelty  and  hatred  anywhere  can  affect 
men  everywhere,"  I  said.  "And  South  Africa 
could  too  easily  throw  a  continent,  even  the 
world,  Into  turmoil." 

"But  you  don't  imderstand."  they  said. 
"We  are  beleaguered." 

I  coiild  understand  that  feeling.  The 
Afrikaners,  people  of  Dutch  stock  who  make 
up  60  percent  of  the  white  population,  strug- 
gled against  foreign  rule  from  1806  untU 
1961.  The  Voorfrefcfcers  (literally,  fore-pull- 
ers) opened  up  vast  new  areas  tn  os-dnwn 
caravans  during  the  last  century,  and  their 
descendants  fought  the  Boer  War. 

Tet,  who  was  actually  beleaguered?  MJ 
dinner  companions,  talking  easily  over  cigars 
and  brandy  and  baked  Alaska-?  Or  Robertson 
and  Paton  and  LuthuU?  And  the  Indlsn 
population  being  evicted  from  District  6,  an 
area  of  Cape  Town,  after  living  there  for  dec- 
adee — its  leadership  "banned"  for  Jve  years 
for  proteetlng? 

For  the  minister  of  Justice  can  deprlv*  t 
person  of  his  job,  his  income,  his  freedom 
and— If  he  is  black — his  family.  The  minis- 
ter's word  alcHae  can  Jail  any  person  for  op 
to  six  months  as  a  "nuiterial  witness,"  m- 
spedfied  as  to  what.  The  prisoner  has  no 
right  to  consult  a  lawyer  or  his  family.  WIUi- 
out  government  peRBlaslon.  it  is  a  orlmljial 
offense  even  to  tell  anyone  he  Is  being  <)•- 
talned.  He  simply  disappears,  and  he  may  be 
fa  solitary  eonflnenasnt  for  the  entli*  lU 
montln.  No  coort  can  hear  his  case  or  osdir 
his  release.  And — a  final  touch — he  may  bs 
taken  into  custody  again  Inunedlately  aft« 
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release.     Many  people  held   imder  this*  law 
tnd  Its  predecessor  committed  suicide. 

The  capstone  to  this  structure  of  repres- 
sive power  Is  the  "ban."  On  his  own  au- 
thority, the  minister  of  Justice  can  ban  peo- 
ple from  public  life,  from  leaving  their  vil- 
lages or  even  their  homes.  His  victims  are 
prohibited  from  contesting  the  order  In  court. 
Once  a  person  la  banned.  It  is  illegal  to  pub- 
lish anything  he  says.  A  factory  worker  may 
bs  prohibited  from  entering  any  factory,  or 
a  union  official  from  entering  any  building 
wtiere  is  a  union  office.  A  political  party  can 
be  destroyed  by  banning  its  leaders — which 
is  exactly  what  happened  to  Alan  Paton  "s 
Liberal  party.  They  cannot  legally  com- 
municate with  eadi  other,  and  the  police 
watch  them  constantly. 

And  all  this  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
Balthazar  J.  Vorater.  the  minister  of  Justice, 
who,  Incidentally,  was  Interned  In  South 
Africa  during  World  War  n  because  of  his 
actlvlUes  In  a  Nazi-like  terrolst  force  that 
harassed  the  British  allies. 

These  things  were  on  my  mind  as  I  walked 
through  18,000  students  at  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  that  evening.  In  the  speech,  I 
•cknowledged  the  United  States,  like  other 
countries,  bUU  had  far  to  go  to  keep  the 
promises  of  our  Constitution.  What  was 
Important,  I  said,  was  that  we  were  trying. 
And  I  asked  If  South  Africa,  especially  its 
young  people,  would  Join  in  the  struggle: 

"There  Is  discrimination  In  New  Twk  the 
racial  Inequality  of  apartheUL  In  South  Africa 
and  serfdom  in  the  mountains  of  Peru.  Peo- 
ple starve  In  the  streets  of  India,  a  former 
prime  minister  is  summarily  executed  in  the 
Congo,  Intellectuals  go  to  Jail  In  Russia,  thou- 
•ands  are  slaughtered  In  Indonesia,  wealth  Is 
lavished  on  armaments  everywhere.  These 
are  differing  evils— but  they  are  the  common 
works  of  man.  They  reflect  the  Imperfec- 
Ooa*  of  human  Justice,  the  inadequacy  of 
human  compasaion,  the  defectiveness  of' our 
senslbiuty  toward  the  sufferings  of  oux  fel- 
lows. .  .  .  And  therefore  they  call  upon  com- 
mon qualities  of  conscience  and  of  Indigna- 
tion, a  shared  determination  to  wipe  away 
the  unnecessary  sufferings  of  our  fellow  hu- 
man beings.  .  .  ." 

In  a  response  afterward  John  Daniel  vice- 
president  of  NUSAS,  was  eloquent  and  cour- 
ageous: "you  have  given  us  a  hope  for  the 
future.  Tou  have  renewed  our  determina- 
tion not  to  relax  until  liberty  is  restored 
notonly  to  our  universities  but  to  our  land  " 
The  next  day.  I  spoke  at  the  University  of 
Stellenboech.  which  has  produced  all  but 
one  of  South  Africa's  prime  ministers.  Nes- 
iiea  in  a  green  and  pleiaant  valley,  the  first 
center  of  Afrikaner  Independence,  it  is  the 
founuinhead  of  Afrikaner  Intellectual  Ism 
today.     Everyone    expected    a    cool,    if    not 

the  dining  hall  by  the  rolling  sound  of  thun- 
oer-the  pounding  of  soup  spoons  on  tables, 
tte  students  customary  applause.  It  was 
c««r  that,  although  many  differed  with  me, 

«»  TJ""'  '■~'*y  ^  exchange  views 
hoar/h^^  q««tlon    session,    they   defended 
rt^*      '  •*y'°«  '*  eventuaUy  would  pro- 
^u»  two  nations,  one  black  and  onVwhS- 

SSle",^?       *  '^''  '"^''****  '"^°  Hln^J^ 

«oice?  Why  weren't  tJiey  or  the  "colored" 
Pjome  consulted?  The  black  Africans  are 
70  percent  Of  the  population,  but  they  would 

^9on  or  major  city.  How  would  they  Uve  In 

'^J'^T  ""'  ""  *^«*<Jy  exhausLd  Ind 
Which  had  no  industry? 

tlo^nv*''*^,  ^t  "***  ***^  prepared  educa- 
"onally.    Black  cbOdrsn  ate  not  taught  in 

Jfftt^Jlf^^;,'™*  ^  *'*'"^  *°««ues. 
fcS^not  fn^^°  K.  '^^''^^J-ory  ror  whites 

•»y.    whUe    only    one    in    every    762    blacks 
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makes  It.  Indssd.  one  in  tluree  gets  no  school- 
ing at  all,  and  of  those  who  do,  only  one  in 
twenty-six  enter  secondary  school. 

And  what  about  ths'  two  million  "colored" 
people,  neither  white  nor  black?  They  are 
In  Umbo,  somewhat  better  off  than  the 
blacks,  but  far  worse  than  the  whites.  There 
Is  no  plan  to  give  them  land  of  their  own — 
no  future  exoept  more  subjection  and  humll- 
lattOQ. 

BarUer,  I  had  asked  a  group  of  pro-govern- 
ment newspaper  editors  to  define  "colored." 
They  consldersd  and  said,  "a  bastard."  I 
asked  if  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  to  a 
whits  man  and  a  white  woman  would  be 
colored.  They  said  this  whole  area  was  diffi- 
cult. Then  one  of  them  said  it  was  simply 
a  person  who  was  neither  white  nor  black. 
A  South  Amertcan,  yes;  an  Indian,  yea;  a 
Chinese,  yee — but  a  Japanese,  no.  Why  not 
a  Japanese?  Beoause  there  are  so  few,  was 
the  answer.  It  developed,  however,  that 
South  Africa  trades  heavily  with  the  Japa- 
nese, and  perhaps  It  was  more  profitable  to 
call  them  white. 

Afterward,  at  The  University  of  Natal  the 
audience  of  10,000  Included,  for  the  first 
time,  a  large  number  of  adults.  I  talked 
about  the  Importance  of  recognizing  that  a 
black  person  Is  as  good,  innately,  as  a  white 
person;  "Maybe  there  is  a  black  man  outside 
this  room  who  Is  brighter  than  anyone  In 
this  room — the  chances  are  that  there  are 
many."  Their  applause  signaled  agreement. 
A  questioner  raised  a  point  made  over 
and  over:  that  black  Alrtca  is  too  primitive 
for  self-government,  that  violence  and  chaos 
are  the  fabric  of  African  character.  I  de- 
plored such  massacres  as  those  that  had  tak- 
en place  In  the  Congo.  But  I  reminded  them 
that  no  race  or  people  are  without  fatilt  or 
cruelty : 

"Was  Stalin  black?  Was  Hitler  black? 
Who  killed  40  mUlion  people  Just  2B  years 
ago?  It  wasn't  black  people,  It  was  white." 
The  foUowlng  day.  we  spent  3  hours  In 
the  black  ghetto  of  Soweto.  We  walked 
through  great  masses  of  people,  and  I  found 
myself  making  speeches  from  the  steps  of  a 
church,  from  the  roof  of  a  car  and  standing 
on  a  chair  in  the  nUddle  of  a  school  play- 
ground.        - 

Many  of  Wt  homes  there  are  pleasant,  far 
mors  attractive  than  those  in  Harlem  or 
South  Side  Chicago.  But  Soweto  Is  a  drearj- 
concentraUoii  camp,  with  a  curfew,  limited 
recreation,  no  home  ownership  and  a  long 
list  of  regulations  whose  violation  could 
oaxise  eviction. 

For  8  years,  until  our  visit,  the  half -mil - 
Uon  people  of  Soweto  had  had  no  direct  word 
from  their  leader,  the  banned  Albert  Lutbull. 
My  wife  and  I  had  helicoptered  down  the  Val- 
ley of  a  Thousand  Hills  at  dawn  to  see  him 
at  aroutvllle,  about  44  miles  Inland  from 
Durban. 

He  Is  a  most  Impressive  man,  with  a  mar- 
velotisly  lined  face,  strong  yet  kind  My  eyes 
fltBt  Went  to  the  white  goatee,  so  familiar  In 
his  pictures,  but  then,  quickly,  the  smile 
took  over,  lllumlaaUng  his  whole  presence, 
e^  dancing  and  sparkling.  At  menUon  of 
■partheid,  however,  his  eyes  went  hurt  and 
hard.  To  talk  privately,  we  walked  out  un- 
der the  trees  and  through  the  fields.  "What 
ape  tbey  doing  to  my  country,  to  my  coun- 
trymen," he  sighed.  "Can't  they  see  that 
mten  »f  all  races  can  work  together — and  that 
the  ^teraatlvc  Is  a  terrible  disaster  for  us 
aU?" 

I  ipave  him  a  portable  record  player  and 
some,  records  of  excerpts  of  President  Ken- 
nedy>  speeches  He  played  President  Ken- 
nedy^ dvll-rtghts  speech  of  Jime  11,  19«3, 
and  We  all  listened  hi  sllenos — Chlsf  LuthuU, 
his  daugbtcr,  two  ffovertunent  agents  acocsn- 
paylng  us,  my  wife  and  L  At  the  end.  Chief 
liUthuU,  id^ply  moved,  shook  his  bead.  The 
goverpm<ent  men  stared  fixedly  at  the  floor. 

As  i  left  the  old  chief.  I  thought  of  the 
lines  from  Shakespeare:    'His  life  was  gen- 


tle, and  the  «>«nMnts/8o  mlx'd  in  hitti  that 
Nattire  might  stand  up/ Aad  say  to  all  the 
world,  TItiM  was  a  aoanl' " 

That  night,  in  the  final  address,  I  spoke  to 

7.000  at  the  UiUverslty  of  Witwaterarand  On 
the  battle  for  Justice.  I  was  thinking  of 
James  Meredith,  the  courageous  "freedotn 
walker"  who  had  Just  been  shot  on  a  Iftoats- 
sippii  highway,  when  I  said : 

"Let  no  man  think  he  flchts  t>»i^  iMttts 
for  others.  He  fights  for  hlmsslf.  f.'ui  ao 
do  we  aU.  The  goldsn  rule  Is  not  ssntl- 
mentality  but  the  deepest  practical  wisdom. 
P\ir  the  teaching  of  our  time  Is  that  cnielty 
IB  contagious,  and  It*  disease  knows  no 
bounds  of  race  at  nation." 

I  stressed  that  It  was  up  to  South  Africa 
to  solve  Its  racial  problems,  that  aU  any 
outsider  could  do  was  to  urge  a  common 
effort  In  our  own  countries  and  aroiuid  the 
world  and  show  that  progress  is  possible. 

"My  own  grandfather  had  a  very  difficult 
time."  I  said,  "and  my  father  finally  left 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  because  of  the  signs 
on  the  wall  that  said,  'No  Irish  Need  Apply.' 
"Everything  that  is  now  said  aiwut  the 
Negro  was  said  about  the  Irish  Catholics. 
They  were  useless,  they  ware  worthless,  they 
coiildn't  learn  anything.  Why  did  they  have 
to  settle  here?  Why  dont  we  see  If  we  cant 
get  boats  and  send  them  back  to  Ireland? 
They  obviously  aren't  equipped  for  educa- 
tion, and  they  certainly  can  never  rule.  .  .  ." 
They  laughed,  and  I  oould  not  resist  add- 
ing: 

"I  suppose  there  are  still  some  who  might 
agree  with  that." 

But  the  final  question  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult; How  can  there  be  genuine  dialogue, 
and  therefore  a  hope  of  solution,  when  your 
adversary  also  makes  the  rules  and  acta  »b 
referee  with  the  power  to  destroy  you  at 
will?  I  said  I  recognized  the  terrible  prob- 
lem they  faced,  but  there  were  basically  only 
two  alternatives:  to  make  an  effort— or  to 
yield,  to  admit  defeat,  to  rurrender. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  spirit  of  decency  and 
ooiu-age  in  South  Africa  wlU  not  suirsnda'. 
With  all  of  the  dlfllcultiee  and  the  suffering 
I  had  seen,  still  I  left  tremendously  moved 
by  the  intelligence,  the  determination,  the 
cool  courage  of  the  young  people  and  their 
allies  scattered  through  the  land.  I  think 
particularly  of  the  gay  and  gallant  student, 
about  to  speak  at  I>ur)>an,  who  said  to  the 
Special  Police  there:  "Please  don't  listen  to 
me  too  closely,  but.  If  you  do,  you'll  find 
this  u  a  real  swiriger."  And  I  think  of 
Martin  Shule.  another  student,  who  spoke 
after  me  at  Wltwatersrand  and  saW;  "We 
must  now  cast  off  aU  self -protective  timidity, 
and  we  must  now  willfully  and  deliberately 
descend  Into  the  arena  of  danger  to  prsaerve 
the  Independence  of  thought  and  oonsclen«e 
and  action  which  is  our  clvUlxed  hsrttage. 
We  must  now  set  ourselves  against  an  un- 
justifiable social  order  and  strive  energetic- 
ally and  selflsBsly  for  Its  rsform." 

They  are  not  In  power  now,  but  they  ars 
the  kind  of  people  who  make  a  nation,  who 
may  one  day  make  South  Africa  a  land  of 
light  and  freedom  and  allow  It  to  take  Its 
full  place  In  the  world.  Theirs  U  the  ^irlt 
of  which  Tennyson  wrote  In  Vlytae*:         ^ 

"One  equal  temper  of  hen^c  hearts,  -'  •' 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yIeM." 


PERKSTCWE  DROPS  THIRDLINE' 
CHAMPION  NYLON  TIIW 

Mr.  NELSON.  M;r.  Prcaldeut,  for  more 
than  2  years  now,  I  have  been  nrjlq* 
the  Enactment  of  leglahitlon  to  eittrtiltsh 
some  reaaOHAhle,  understaodabie  )nrad- 
fnt  and  labeKng  system  for  automobile 
tires.  This  leslslatlon  has  ri&m  passed 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and.  once 
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tt  Is  deared  by  a  oonfaranM  eommlttee, 
ifaould  loon  1M  on  the  Precident's  deck. 

Tb  undenoore  the  mrgeiwy  of  this 
leftaHatlon,  X  want  to  place  In  tbe  Rsoobd 
t  brief  news  article  fnan  tbt  August  15 
laiqe.of  the  Natioxial  Tire  Dealers  It  Re- 
treaden  Aaaodatlon  News.  Tbla  article 
tells  In  a  few  words  tbe  bewildering  and 
rUlleulous  condition  wUeh  exists  today 
In  the  ttre  Industry. 

R  seems  that  Firestone  has  been  man- 
ufacturing «  tire  called  the  Chamcdon 
Nylon.  Now  fEom  that  heroia  title,  you 
wonld  think  this  was  a  terrific  tire.  How- 
ever, althoiigh  the  name  Champion  Ny- 
lon may  not  mean  anything  to  tbe  buyer, 
alongside  other  names  such  as  Sujier 
CSuunpion  and  Deluxe  Champion,  there 
was  another  way  of  rating  this  tire. 
Plrestone  frankly  described  it  as  Fire- 
stone's "thlrdllne"  tire. 

So  presumably  anybody  who  wanted 
third-rate  tires  could  buy  this  particular 
model  and  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  he  is  getting. 

Now  an  interesting  thing  has  hap- 
pened. According  to  this  trade  news- 
paper, Firestone  has  discovered  that  "to- 
day's motorists  want  better  quality  tires." 

80  Wliat  has  happened?  According 
to  this  article,  Firestone  has  officially 
discontinued  its  thlrdllne  tire,  the 
Champion  Nylon. 

To  any  reasonably  prudent  man,  that 
would  seem  to  be  a  major  step  forward 
in  tbe  direction  of  tire  safety. 

But  read  on  in  the  article: 

Flnstoaa'i  fourth  line  tire— the  Nylon- 
eln — wlU  remalii  mt  the  same  price  level, 
but  wUl  be  the  company'!  third  line  offered. 

■80  now  the  customers-— who  "want 
better  auaUty  tires" — will  no  longer  be 
asking  for  and  getting  a  thlrdllne  tire. 

If  they  ask  for  a  thlrdllne  tire  they 
will  get  a  fourthllne  tire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
dfe.  "Plrestone  Drops  Thlrdllne  Cham- 
pion Nylon."  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  tSOa  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 

Wuumnarm  Dmow  Twwm.irra  Ckakfiom 
IVtlom 

Flrestcme  turn  offleUUy  dlacontlnued  Ita 
thlid  Hue  tire— the  Champion  Nylon,  ac- 
eofdiac  to  t  eheek  made  with  the  eompany  in 
Akron. 

!%•  eompany  will  no  longer  hare  any 
third  Una  tire,  and  would  not  comment  on 
Iriaae  to  begin  marketing  a  new  one. 

ttf  more,  aaya  Flreatone,  wae  *VUctate(i" 
by  nonsnmar  demand  because  today's  motor- 
ists wiutt  better  qusltty  ttrse. 

FtTHtoae's  fourth  Une  tire— the  Nylon- 
•lie  «m  Keaain  at  tbe  earns  prtee  level,  but 
wlU  be  tbe  eonpanya  tbtrd  Una  offend. 

A  Dealer  Newe  elMck  with  Ooodyear  end 
B.    F.    Ooodiloh    revealed    that    theee    two 
eon  template  no  ebaiifss. 


TBK  UJ8.  QOLD  PROBLB£  AND  THE 
BAI.ANCK-OF-PAT1CENT8  STTDA- 
TION 

'^  Ux.    CURTIS.    Mr.    President,    the 
.  Amatfcan  pecnida  ihava  beowsie  tta«  vle- 
tSxpM  of  their  own  generosUy. 

Jbr  two  ^Mades  xMw  tbe  t^tad  SUtes 
f,aaa,  yiar  after  year,  gpent  enors^ous 
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amounts  of  mon^y — tax  money — abroad 
In  an  etTort  to  restore  the  economic  well- 
being  of  countries  In  all  parts  ot  the 
world.  In  more  ^recent  years  this  coun- 
try has  caned  udon  Its  citizens  to  spend 
huge  amountB  of  money — running  into 
the  billions  of  dollars — to  help  build  eco- 
nomic proq?erlt|r  in  scores  of  small, 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  hag  responded  nobly— and 
in  two  decades  v*  have  spent  about  $125 
bUlion  to  help  those  whose  station  in  life 
ts  less  fortunate  'than  our  own. 

And  there  is  »o  end  in  sight  of  this 
American  generosity. 

And  during  ttiis  time  the  American 
l>eople  have  been  asked  to  assume  an- 
other responsibility — the  protection  of 
weak  nations  agnlnst  the  aggression  of 
world  communlabi.  And  here,  too,  the 
American  people  have  responded  as  only 
Americans  can.  '  The  American  people, 
with  their  own  tradition  of  freedom — 
with  their  own  background  of  hard-won 
liberty — have  re^jonded  to  the  call.  And 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  yovmg  Ameri- 
cans are  stationed  in  far-off  lands  as  sen- 
tinels of  freedom.  We  have  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.  We  have  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Asia.  We  have  troops  stationed 
in  the  Caribbean.  We  have  military  mis- 
sions in  a  score  of  countries.  And  we 
have  worldwide  commitments  In  a  total 
of  43  nations. 

And  all  of  this  Js  costing  the  American 
people. 

These  commitments  and  responsibili- 
ties we  have  assumed  are  pushing  this 
Nation  toward  the  brink  of  insolvency. 
Actually,  we  are  ever  that  brink— we  are 
spending  billion*  more  abroad  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together  is 
spending  in  the  XTnlted  States. 

The  result  of  this  program  of  spend- 
ing more  abroad  than  is  spent  by  foreign 
nations  in  the  United  States  has  resulted 
in  what  the  ecoaomlsts  call  a  balance - 
of -payments  deficit.  And  It  has  also  re- 
sxilted  in  a  severe  drain  on  the  gold  re- 
serve maintained  in  this  coimtry  to  back 
the  value  of  our  dollars. 

In  fact,  our  gold  reserves  in  recent 
years  have  fallen  by  some  $10  billion— 
from  a  little  over  $23  billion  to  Just  over 
$13  billion.  Now  of  this  $13  billion  to 
gold  reserves  we  still  have,  at  least  $9 
billion  must  be  retained  as  a  bacUng  for 
U.S.  currency.  And  that  leaves  us  with 
Just  about  $4  billion. 

And  agatost  this  $4  bUllon  there  are 
obligations  totaling  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion abroad.  Foreign  citizens  and  for- 
eign governments  hold  chits  on  the 
United  States  which  would  wipe  out  our 
gold  reserve  at  the  flick  ot  an  eyelid. 
And  if  they  did.  our  economic  status  in 
the  world  at  large  would  be  nil — abso- 
lutely at  rockbott»m. 

Now,  most  foreign  coimtries  are  not 
interested  in  seeing  this  happen  to  the 
United  States.  They  realize  that  if  the 
dollar  were  shot  <|own,  their  own  chances 
of  survival  in  the  totemaUonal  Jungle 
would  be  s]|>t  dofn  as  well.  Most  coun- 
tries realise  this  fully— and  act  accord- 
ingly.    Most  oomttrles.    But  not  all 

Prance  is  the  ^eeption. 

France  we  are  told  has  raised  over  the 
years  a  populatlofi  of  practical  business- 
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men.  They  are  pragmatic  in  the  «- 
treme.  They  do  not  allow  any  sentimoi- 
tal  nonsense  such  as  loyalty  to  frlendi 
get  in  their  way.  If  the  French  see  iMm 
of  profit  from  any  situation,  they  gnd) 
that  opportunity.  And  they  make  tbdr 
profit,  and  they  could  not  care  less  about 
what  happens  to  other  nations  in  tbe 
world. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  our 
gold  reserves  dropped  by  over  a  half- 
billion  dollars.  And  Prance  is  the  prin- 
cipal culprit.  Week  after  week  there 
were  reports  of  the  French  calling  in 
their  chits,  and  withdrawing  up  to  $100 
million  in  gold  from  this  country  in  s 
single  week. 

Even  if  Americans  stopped  buyli^ 
French  goods  and  services,  even  If  Amer- 
icans stopped  traveling  to  Parts,  even  U 
American  business  firms  stopped  building 
plants  and  expanding  their  investments 
in  Prance,  the  drain  on  our  gold  reserves 
from  Port  EInox  to  Paris  would  not  come 
to  an  end.  The  French  imder  De  Gaulle 
would  stlU  be  in  a  position  to  pull  the 
gold  fillings  from  our  teeth. 

Because  the  French,  being  practical, 
are  siphoning  off  American  gold  through 
Vietnam. 

The  prtocipal  bank  to  Vietnam  is  the 
Bank  of  Indochina.  And  that  bank  is 
owned  by  the  French.  The  French  are 
also  reportedly  directly  involved-nan  a 
profitable  basis— to  the  black  market  op- 
erations that  are  so  prevalent  and  so  dla- 
astrous  to  Vietnam.  It  is  reliably  re- 
ported that  a  great  deal  of  the  black 
market  money  ftods  its  way  eventually 
to  Paris,  and  thus  increases  the  Prendi 
demand  on  American  gold. 

But  even  without  the  black  market  op- 
erations, most  of  the  banking  business  in 
Vietnam  Is  controlled  through  the  Bank 
of  Indochtoa  and  thus  by  Paris.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  the  next  few  yean 
this  country  will  spend  approximately 
$10  billion  in  Vietnam.  If  the  Bank  of 
Indochina  got  only  5  percent  of  that 
total,  it  still  would  mean  a  $500  million 
credit  for  France,  payable  at  Fort  Knox- 
Senator  Douglas  quoted  by  Washington 
Post.  March  13.  1966. 

And  the  present  administration  Is 
doing  little  or  nothing  about  It.  Their 
principal  weapon  against  the  outflow  of 
gold  has  been  the  tightening  of  credit. 
This  way,  they  tell  us,  Imports  from 
abroad  will  be  cut  back,  and  tovestment 
of  American  capital  abroad  will  be 
sharply  reduced.  But  so  far  these  pro- 
grams have  resulted  to  absolutrfy  no  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  American  econway 
Instead,  the  tightened  credit  prograin 
has  caused  severe  disruptions  to  our  do- 
mestic economy — home  building  brought 
to  a  near  standstill ;  expansion  of  idant 
facilities  cut  back,  aiul  a  general  hard- 
ship Imposed  on  all  segments  of  tbe 
American  economy. 

In  his  desperate  gamble  to  halt  tbe 
outflow  of  gold  and  perhaps  stem  Infla- 
tion to  tills  coimtry  the  President  hai 
caused  Inflation  where  it  hurts  tbe 
most — ^to  the  money  market. 

And  stm  the  gold  flows  out,  much  of 
it  finding  its  way  to  the  coffers  of  Pm* 

And  what  does  all  this  mean  to  tbe 
average  American? 


vmf! 


It  can  be  summed  up  to  one  word: 
"Jabs."  ■;       - 

nte  eountry,  UuiMnli  Its  generosity, 
hdped  build  the  economies  of  a  dozen 
tPMioT  industrial  nations.  Belgium,  tbe 
Netberlands.  Britain,  France.  Italy.  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  so  forth. 

In  building  up  these  countries  and  their 
ability  to  produce  we  have  created  an 
economic  monster.  Labor  costs  in  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  are  nowhere  near  those 
in  the  United  States.  The  result  is  they 
can  produce  everything  from  transistors 
to  steel  ingots  much  more  cheaply  than 
we  can.  They  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  situation  and  have  dumped  their 
production  on  the  American  market. 

If  you  buy  a  radio  today  it  is  more 
likely  that  most  of  its  parts  were  made  to 
Japan.  Japanese  motorcycles  and  motor 
scooters  have  replaced  thoee  made  by 
Cushman  in  Ltocoln,  Nebr.  German  cars 
are  flooding  the  American  market,  com- 
peting and  taking  away  customers  frc«n 
Detroit.  European  steel  has  been  dumped 
on  the  American  market  to  compete  with 
Pittsburgh.  And  European  and  Japanese 
products  are  maktog  solid  inroads  into 
previously  American-supplied  markets  to 
Africa  and  Latto  America. 

All  of  this  means  fewer  Jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  and  a  tightentog  of  the 
belt  for  American  bustoessmen. 

It  has  even  gotten  to  the  potot  where 
tourists  visiting  the  Iwo  Jima  monu- 
ment— dedicated  to  the  Marines  who 
fought  a  bloody  battle  to  drive  the  Jap- 
anese off  the  Island  of  Iwo  Jima — buy 
souvenirs  marked,  "Made  to  Japan." 

If  the  administration  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  gold  problem  and  the 
balance  of  payments — If  the  adminlstra- 
Uon  is  seriously  concerned  about  the 
ability  of  skilled  American  labor  to  earn 
a  decent  living,  then  there  are  a  couple 
of  steps  that  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately. 

First,  the  administration  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  sharp  cuts  in 
our  foreign  aid  commitments  abroad. 

This  to  itself  would  act  decisively  to 
bring  the  balance  of  trade  back  to  an 
equilibrium. 

Second,  the  administration  should  to- 
slst  firmly  that  our  European  allies  take 
8  more  acUve  part  to  theh"  own  defense, 
80  that  American  troops  can  be  brought 
back  to  this  country. 

And  the  administration  should  insist  on 
our  so-called  allies  taktog  a  more  active 
role  in  Vietnam,  partlculariy  to  the  area 
or  economic  development. 

And  the  administration  should  make 
every  possible  elTort  to  end  the  proflteer- 
togof  French  businessmen  to  Vietnam 
These  steps,  taken  shigly  or  together, 
would  move  us  a  long  way  toward  the 
«oaJ  of  a  really  balanced  import-export 
POfflUon,  and  would  give  this  country  a 
chance  to  draw  ito  economic  bi«ath 

—^  President,  to  coimecUon  with  this 
wDject.  I  ask  unanimous  emsent  that 
!^,f!^^*l*"""«<*  "»1»  Billion  In  Ald- 

rSSi"  U5  News  4  World  Report,  and 
«SS  published  therewith;  an  article 
wiutled     Franca  la  Winning  at  'Oold 

">•  Angeles  Tlmea.  and  publlahed  in  the 


WaaUngton  Post  «»»^»^hii  aectloo  of 
August  9.  1M6.-  and  an  article  entltied 
"aateoo,  Turns  a  Profit.  United  States 
Loa^  More  0k>l4."  written  by  Hobart 
Bowen.  and  published  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  Augtist  17. 1966.  be  printed  at  this 
point  to  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooas, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug. 

IS.  1966] 
Oni  Hundrkd  and  Twiktt-two  Bsujott  m 
Az» — Am)  THE  SUsuLTU  rc»  Untted  exATis 
A  quMtlon  many  uk:  If  the  dollar  la  in 
tiouWe,  and  VS.  gold  is  dr&lxUng  away,  why 
does  this  country  ke«p  pouring  dollar  aid 
abroad?  Many  obuntrlM  have  grown  strong 
on  aid  that  baa  weakened  the  United  State*. 
Yet  a?  nations  are  etUl  on  the  aid  list. 

American  taxpayers  since  World  War  II 
have  po\ired  out  122  bimons  of  their  dollars 
to  aid  other  countrtea  of  the  world.  That 
U  the  total  to  July  1  of  this  year.  By  next 
July  X,  the  total  will  be  138  bllUone  or  mwe. 

Aid  from  Americans  has  gone,  over  the 
years,  to  more  than  100  countrtea.  As  the 
chart  on  page  4t  sbowa,  the  largest  sums 
have  gone  to  the  naUons  of  Western  Europe 
and  to  India.  Korea,  Turkey,  NaUonalist 
China  and  Japan.  Not  Included  In  the  aid 
totaU  are  the  huge  costs,  ten*  of  billions, 
borne  by  Americana  to  support  U.8.  troope  In 
Western  Europe  since  World  War  II. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  In  financial 
trouble.  Its  gold  supply  Is  down  8.4  bUlion 
dollars  from  10  years  ago  and  still  is  de- 
clining. 

America's  gifts  and  loans  have  so  filled 
the  world  with  dollars  that  claims  on  remain- 
ing American  gold  are  up  to  astronomical 
totals.  Even  India  Is  suggesting  that  mayl>e 
It  will  be  necessary  to  revalue  the  dollar 
downward. 

While  the  generosity  of  Americana  In  aid- 
ing most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
has  made  their  own  country  financially  weak, 
several  of  the  nations  aided  have  become 
rich  and  financially  powerful— often  at  the 
expense  of  and  with  the  help  of  the  U.S. 

Prance  today,  after  getUng  9.4  bllUons  In 
U.S.  aid  since  World  War  II,  and  while  still 
owing  about  6.7  blUlona  on  World  War  I 
debts,  now  looks  down  Its  noee  at  the  U  6 
dollar. 

Tou  can  see  what  has  happened  by  looking 
at  th^  chart  on  this  page. 

OoIU  held  by  the  outside  world  In  the  past 
10  years  alone  has  risen  by  13  bllUon  dollars, 
to  27.8  billion.  Claims  of  foreigners  on  gold 
held  by  the  U.S.  have  Increased  from  13.8 
bUllog  10  yean  ago  to  28J  billion  now. 

Pronn  the  rich,  a  lesson.  The  outside  world 
U  loaded  with  55.6  bllUon  dollars  in  gold  and 
U.8.  dollars  that  can  be  turned  into  gold. 

Teti  nations  grown  rich  are  showing  any- 
thing, but  enthusiasm  for  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  United  States,  now  m  trouble.  Some 
members  of  Congrwa  are  suggesttog  that 
there  may  be  a  lesson  In  all  this  for  Ameri- 
cans to  leam.  They  notice  that  nations 
whlcb  today  are  the  richest — after  being 
brokeln  1»U — show  UtUe  mterwt  In  return- 
ing tae  generodty  that  U  being  shown  to 
them, by  tbe  Unltsd  States. 

France,  for  ezaaiple,  follows  a  policy  of 
consiwently  drawUkg  on  tbe  VM.  gold  supply, 
monta  after  month.  And  Pranoe  is  the  chief 
stumiying  block  to  attempts  of  other  Euro- 
pean aati<ms  and  Of  tbe  D.S.  to  refw^n  and 
strengthen  tbe  world's  monetary  system, 
which'  now  relies  baavlly  on  the  American 
dollar  and  the  BrlUah  pound. 

But  aid  goes  on.  The  Admintetvatiai, 
howe^r.  ocmtlnuea  to  aak  Oongreas  to  au- 
tlMriae  monex  (or  lat«ign  aid  year  after  year. 
Ttie  c4*l*****  t^l*  Tf :  a.4  bmioa  doUars  fer 
aid  to  07  countries.    Zn  the  fiscal  year  ended 


last  JiuM  80,  aid  ww  extended  to  »8 
countries. 

Included  In  the  aid  package  la  S38  mUUon 
dollars  for  various  European  defense  pro- 
grams in  an  area  where  most  natlOBs  now 
are  flnanciaUy  stroog. 

QuesUons  are  beginning  to  be  asked  m 
Congress  whether  aid  programs  are  doing  as 
much  good  for  other  countries  as  they  are 
weakening  the  financial  strength  of  tiw 
United  BUtee. 

WBCRX   UJB.   Am   BILUONS   KSVX   OOKS 

Economic  ana  mUitaTy  aid.  mid-t»4S  to 
Tnii-1966 
(In  mllUoQs  of  doUan] 
Europe... 47,880 


Prance 

Britain 

Italy 

West  Germany 

Tugoslavla    

Netherlands  .. 

Belgium 

Spain     

Norway    

AusFtria    

Denmark 

Poland 

Portugal    

Czechoslovakia 
Soviet  Union  ... 

Ireland 

Finland   

West  Berlin 

Sweden    

Iceland    

Hungary   

Albania   

Bast  Germany  . 
Regional     aid. 
country 


not     aUoeated     by 


9,410 
9.oes 
e.  160 

4.996 
3.830 
a.  800 

a.  000 

1.9T0 

i.aao 
n,i9e 

960 
880 
880 
19« 

tm 

147 
188 

isa 

109 

78 

89 

90 

1 

a.86B 


P«u-  East 37.800 


Korea «,  gso 

China  (Formosa)   4.900 

Japan 4,^)80 

Vietnam   ta.aM 

Philippines 1,940 

Indochina* 1.888 

Indonesia    gto 

Thailand 1475 

Laos    t400 

Cambodia  340 

Ryiikyu  Islands  ." 840 

Burma ^„  115 

Hong  Kong 43 

acalaysla    40 

Regional     aid.     not     aUoeated     by 

country  8.318 

Near  Bast  and  aoatb  Asia S8, 800 


India  t«.400 

Turkey  ._ __ 8.060 


Oreeoe 

Pakistan 

Iran  

irnlted  Arab  Bepublle 

Israel 

Jordan ._ 

Afghanistan   

aaudl  Arabia 

Iraq 

Nepal . 

Oeyica 

X<ebanon 

Syrta 

Temen 

Oyprus  ..„_____«. ._..______.. 

Befflonal    aid,     ^at    allocated     by 
oouBtry  -.„_-.„„__...___._„_ 


s.aoo 

t8.«0 
1.0i0 

i.aso 

1,160 
880 
840 
U6 


Amerlean   aattoos. 


90 
•8 
48 
30 

1.947 

ii.«8e 

a.  078 


Chile - 1,880 

M«dco _ i.aoo 


')!9^8 
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Meonomie  mud  mOttarg  ata.  m»-t94S  to 


[In  mmioDB  of  deOan] 

Aivutlo* .— _«I nil  738 

p«ru —. ,_. en 

BoUvte 440 

TTTTWla -i^— 440 

Oomtaloui  lUpubUe SOO 

■Buador MO 

OuAtaoMla aao 

PUUkBlft 180 

OoKtm  Btea 160 

MleanguA  180 

B  SMlrador lao 

xnruguay j^  lao 

BalU .'  106 

Ptnyiwy 100 

Hondurms 80 

Ottb* 62 

TMnldad  and  Tobago 47 

Januloa iS 

0>n»cl>  3« 

Ouyuuk  30 

Surinam  . e 

UtUb  Hbndxiraa 4 

Baglonal     aid,     not     allocated     by 

oountry  __. i,  m 

Africa    8. 600 

Moroooo    860 

Tunlila 620 

Ooa«o   (former  Belgian) 860 

Xthlopla  270 

Liberia 270 

Uby» _.  226 

Nigeria    196 

Algeria 180 

Obana  170 

South  Afrtca 164 

Sudan   -^ 06 

Qulnea   90 

Somali  Republic 66 

•ftoiaanlaf 60 

Kenya  _, 46 

Sierra  Leone 33 

Zambia  31 

OaamooB- 30 

Ifory  OoMt 80 

■anngal 23 

Uganda SO 

»toU 18 

Malagasy  Bepubllc 16 

MaUwi 11 

Matt 11 

*B«0 11 

OaUomay 10 

Burundi   .  8 

Oaboo  , 7 

HhodaaU . 7 

CBu4 ,-, 6 

Upper  Votta 6 

Oeatoal  African  BepubUc 4 

Ooogo  (former  Frendi) 3 

Mauritania 3 

■*»nda _  2 

Beglooal     aid.     not     aUocated     by 

country 92 

Oceania r 800 

Auatralla .  UO 

Wkw  Itealenrt la 

INHntm     aid,    not    aUocated    by 

country us 

Aid  no«  aUooated  by  regtooe «,  164 

Otaad  total  VM,  foretgn  aid..  ia>,  000 
tKsdudlnf  Bailltary  aid! 
*AM  to  Indochina  area  before  It  waa  qiUt 
.  IMo  Horth  Md  8«atti  UlatafUi,  Oambodla 
•ad  Laoa. 
-    'Seuroe:  A#eney  Xor  Zntematlonal 


[FtcMA  the  waaUn^ton  (D.O.)  Po«t  Flnaaetal 

■nttoii  Aug.  9.  MM] 

VkAMCK  IB  Wnpimc  at  "Oou>  Otaaf 

(By^Don  Oook) 

Pabxb.  Auguet  SJ — As  Britain  struggles  to 
stave'Dff  devsldatlan  of  the  pound  and  the 
United  States  factt  a  worsening  balanc»-of- 
psyments  deficit,  ^Yench  monetary  reserves 
took  a  record  leap^fcr  the  year  in  July — and 
the  French  "gold  game"  goes  remorselessly 
on. 

Before  the  end  pf  August,  the  French.  In 
accordance  with  a;  policy  which  they  began 
IB  months  ago,  wUl  ask  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  'to  convert  Into  gold  prob- 
ably the  entire  amcunt  of  146  million  dollars 
which  accrued  ta  French  reserves  during 
July.  Almost  certainly  this  gold  will  then  be 
transferred  In  secrecy  and  security  to  the 
vaults  of  the  Bankof  France. 

As  American  and  British  currency  reserves 
go  down,  the  Frei^ch  reserves  have  built  up 
to  an  almost  undreamed  of  total  of  6867  bil- 
lion dollars  of  which  all  but  about  800  mil- 
lion dollars  Is  now  held  In  gold  rather  than 
In  dollars.  Since  the  French  laimched  their 
"gold  drain"  pollcjl  against  the  United  States 
In  February  of  19|6,  they  have  converted  a 
mlnlmiiTfi  of  34  lAllIlon  dollars — or  30  tons 
of  gold — each  month,  even  in  months  when 
they  were  running  a  momentary  balance-of- 
payments  de&clt. 

OttX    HT7KSaXD    AND    SrVXNTT    l<n.LION    DOLLARS 
4    MONTH 

Sometimes  the  conversions  have  run  as 
high  as  170  mllUoa  dollars  a  month.  French 
gold  holding  has  Increased  by  well  over  1.5 
billion  dollars  all  at  the  expense  of  Fort 
Knox,  during  this  period,  smd  there  Is  a  sus- 
picion among  som^  experts  in  Paris  that  the 
French  aim  Is  to  ^t  up  to  something  like  90 
per  cent  of  reserves  In  gold.  It  would  be 
pointless  to  go  to  100  per  cent,  since  this 
would  only  necestftate  converting  back  out 
ot  gold  in  order  t<>  handle  routine  cmrency 
operations. 

In  a  situation  |n  which  the  world's  two 
reserve  currencies  are  under  such  pressure, 
the  French  poslUcm  inevitably  Is  a  matter  of 
considerable  nervousness  and  speculation. 
What  are  the  French  up  to?  What  is  the 
R«nch  game?  Is,  France  trying  to  force  a 
devaluation  or  stealing,  and  with  that  pres- 
sures for  devaluation  of  the  dollar  as  well? 
What  kind  of  a  threat  to  the  pound  and  the 
dollar  does  all  thl4  withdrawal  of  gold  from 
the  United  States  represent?  Is  France  ca- 
pable of  aiming  a  "gold  torpedo"  at  the 
world  monetary  syftem? 

NO  ANSWESS 

The  rumors  are  Certainly  easier  to  set  down 
than  the  answers^  There  are,  In  fact,  no 
answers — only  deductions  and  analysis.  The 
French  themselv*  are  completely  tight - 
lipped,  but  this  c^uld  very  well  be  because 
they  do  not  have  *ny  real  objective  or  policy 
at  all  except  a  kl^d  of  French  peasant  In- 
stinct and  deelre  tf>  accumulate  gold  In  time 
of  uncertainty. 

OOLS  f^CS  INCREASK 

Certainly  the  principal  French  monetary 
theorist,  Jacques  heuff,  has  long  preached 
that  an  increase  Ui  the  price  of  gold  Is  the 
only  ultimate  ansWer  to  the  present  world 
monetary  problera.  He  argues,  moreover, 
ttet  the  sooner  the  United  SUtes  Increases 
the  gold  price,  the^ore  advantageous  It  will 
be  for  America.  Qz^dent  Charles  de  Oaulle's 
focoMr  nnance  Ul^stsr,  Valery  Glscard  Des- 
Fren«ft  "goM  game^'  cmd  the  present  Finance 
Mlnlstar.  Michel  I3tbre.  aU  seem  to  calculate 
alooc  Xiu  SMne  llntp. 

In  ahort.  the  Imfltedlate  Increase  appears  to 
be  at  the  expense  «tf  Britain  and  the  pound 
M«rlia«. '  But  by  tke  eaad  of  August,  this  wUl 


be  oonverted  by  the  French  into  goM  i^t  ^ 
egpenee  oif  America  and  Fwt  Knox. 

Th«  Fnofcb.  tteoM^kees,  Inagtar  m  ttm 
talk  about  the  "void  came,"  deny  M>Bt  Um 
an  exerctatng  any  dU«ct  or  "^'rfgttm  ni^ 
Bures  of  their  own  orij^  against  either  «tw 
ling  or  the  dollar.  They  avume  the  rate  of 
the  Innocent  beneficiary.  Is  France  nipMnd 
to  atop  the  flow  of  currency  into  French 
reserves? 

All  of  this  is  logical  and  even  reaunsUe 
But  that  does  not  make  the  gold  gams  sbt 
more  acceptable  or  reassuring  to  the  ejnbst- 
tled  Bank  of  England  or  the  American  Tn»t- 
ury — no  matter  how  strong  the  relative  com- 
bined weight  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound. 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post    Ani 

17,  19M1 
Saigon  Tuens  a  Psorrr,  Unxtxd  Statsb  loau 
MoBX   Gold 
(By  Hobart  Bowen) 

Would  you  like  to  buy  a  small  gold  ingot 
to  store  away  against  some  future  monetary 
crisis?  Or  would  you  like  a  chunk  of  the 
yellow  stuS  Just  because  Ifs  so  nice  to  look 
at  or  touch? 

But,  you  say,  it's  been  Illegal  since  1933  lor 
U.S.  citizens  to  hold  or  hoard  gold  or  gold 
coins. 

This  Is  still  true.  In  America  and  abroad. 

But  today,  with  the  approval  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  gold  la  for  Mle 
without  restriction  in  Saigon  as  part  of  ui 
official  Vietnamese  government  program. 
And  the  price  exceeds  even  the  black  market 
price  for  VS.  dollars. 

Boiled  down  to  its  basic  result,  the  Viet- 
namese government  is  turning  a  profit  on 
some  of  the  foreign  exchange  it  gets  through 
U.S.  aid — and  causing  at  least  a  small  lost 
of  gold  to  the  United  States. 

American  offldals,  who  looked  the  other 
way  when  the  deal  was  being  made,  con- 
cede that  "the  gold  story"  is  an  embarrasilDf 
one.  They  also  say  they  can  do  nothing 
about  It. 

The  whole  weird  tale  begins  with  the  nun- 
pant.  war-Induced  inflation  In  South  Viet- 
nam which  on  June  18  forced  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  piastre. 

As  a  condition  for  the  devaluation,  the  Viet- 
namese government  extracted  a  promise  from 
the  IMF  that  It  would  be  permitted  to  lell » 
"small  amount"  of  gold. 

They  reasoned  that  the  sale  of  gold  would 
help  maintain  confidence  in  the  government 
and  its  new  money  ratee.  Moreover,  they 
argued,  the  sale  of  gold  at  a  high  price  would 
draw  some  piastres  out  of  circulation,  as 
thus  actually  contribute  to  the  antl-lnflstlon 
program. 

The  monetary  officials  helping  the  Viet- 
namese work  out  the  devaluation  eoncade 
that  there  Is  a  degree  of  logic  in  the  argu- 
ments. 

But  others  see  a  questionable  side  and  eTcn 
a  tinge  ot  inomarallty  In  the  practlos. 

This  is  the  way  It  works: 

The  Government  In  Saigon  is  selling  about 
•700.000  worth  of  acid  each  week  to  four  fab- 
ricators who  turmthe  gold  into  small  34- 
karat  strips  or  inaots. 

axjSOLO 

These  are  then^  sold  to  "Jewelry"  trot. 
Who  resell  the  olloes  to  the  public.  (Sou* 
of  the  operatora  apparently  attach  a  ttisU 
ring  to  the  gold,  which  is  supposed  to  make 
it  look  like  Jewelry  Instead  of  a  oo*ii  « 
n>oney  unit.) 

The  prlee  at  retaU  la  290  to  300  piaitm 
pec  1/36  GB,  of  pM.  Tht  black  market  rati 
for  dollars  U  about  900  plaatres,,  which  ta  at 
least  twice  the  varying  official  <I<dl«r  ratia 

Thus.  160  changed  Into  piastres  at  *• 
black  market  rate  wfll  buy  almost  exactly  1 
OK.  of  gold,  a  price  4a  per  eent  bigbw  than 
the  odclAl  UJ3.  ■•Ulnc  rata  of  886  an  ouiM- 
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(BBt  the  United  States,  of  course,  sells  gold 
aoly  to  Government  central  banks.) 

ConvenlenOy.  the  Saigon  "Jewelry"  stores 
ut  reported  to  have  two  sizes  of  the  gold 
pieces  for  sale — one  for  $50,  and  a  double 
unit  for   $100. 

SHAKING  or  psonx 

Preeumiibly.  the  Vietnamese  Government 
eta  acquire  gold  at  the  »35  price  or  close  to 
It.  The  assumption  here  Is  that  the  profit 
lg  thared  by  the  Government,  the  fabrica- 
tors, and  the  Jewelers,  but  no  one  knows  who 
gets  the  lion's  share.  "There  are  many 
tilings  we  dont  ask  about,"  says  a  source. 

The  objections  raised  are  obvious.  First  of 
»U,  the  Vietnamese  government  now  acquires 
most  of  Its  resources  through  U.S.  foreign 
aid  and  direct  military  support. 

To  acquire  gold,  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment can  turn  dollars  in  to  the  Federal  Re- 
tetre  Bank  at  New  York,  or  buy  It  in  the 
London  gold  market. 

Either  way.  It  constitutes  a  drain  on  U.S. 
reserves,  since  the  United  States  shares  60- 
50  in  the  London  gold  pool. 

ANNUAL     n.S.      LOSS 

Thus,  if  the  Vietnamese  gold  sales  to  the 
public  in  Saigon  constitute  no  more  than  a 
50  per  cent  reliance  on  U.S.  gold  accounts, 
the  4700,000  weekly  sales  rate  would  repre- 
sent an  annual  gold  loss  of  $18,000,000  to 
this  country. 

Why  did  the  IMF  explicitly  and  the  U.S. 
for  Its  silence,  acquiesce  in  this  scheme? 
"Because  the  Vietnamese  insisted  on  It,"  says 
a  source.  "They  said  they  had  to  have  some- 
thing of  value  to  sell  to  little  people." 

'Moreover,  It  Is  asserted  that  the  "fat  cats' 
making  the  biggest  profits  out  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  are  not  Involved.  But  conversion 
of  local  currencies  into  gold  is  one  of  the 
classic  ways  of  planning  to  get  war  profits 
■  out  of  a  country. 

An  IMF  source  was  sympathetic:  "In  war 
situations,"  be  said.  "3rou  often  have  to  do 
something  you  don't  like.  And  besides,  it's 
a  small  operation,  and  having  a  good  eSect. 

"What  the  hell,  the  U.S.  loses  more  gold 
than  this  through  the  tourist  trade  in  Singa- 
pore!" 


LANDSCAPE  BEAUTIFICATION  IN 
COHNECnon  WITH  ELECTrRICITY 
TRANSMISSION  LINES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
hearings  on  S.  2507  and  S.  2508,  bills 
on  overhead  and  underground  electric 
transmission,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce explored  the  question  of  landscape 
beautlflcation  In  relation  to  long-dis- 
tance electric  transmission  towers  and 
lines  that  run  hundreds  of  miles  across 
the  Nation.  The  same  question  was 
raised  In  hearings  on  S.  1472,  S.  2139.  and 
S.  2140,  bills  on  review  and  certiflcatlon 
ot  proposed  extra-hlgh-voltage  trans- 
mission faculties. 

In  these  hearinse.  the  committee  has 
explored  in  depth,  the  relationship  be- 
tween transmission  lines  and  the  land- 
scape. There  la  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  is  just  as  vital.  ThJsa^?ect 
is  concerned  with  electric  distribution 
beautmcation.  Much  can  be  done  with 
«ie  lines,  poles,  and  facilities  In  the 
'Jrban  and  suburban  areas  to  make  them 
owre  presentable.  Private  and  Industrial 
K0UP6  in  all  sections  of  America  are  giv- 
m«  the  powerllne  beautlflcation  subject 
'^cn&Eiiigly  close  scrutiny.  It  Is  weH 
tnat  tills  is  being  done,  for  too  long  have 
»e  been  content  with  existing  technology 


and  methods.  Alternatives  can  and  must 
be  explored  and  used. 

Tlfc  current  Issue  of  Public  Power,  the 
magazine  of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  contains  an  article  by  John 
Nelson,  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  lighting  in  Seattle,  entitled  "Dis- 
tribution Beautlflcation."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  article 
appear  in  the  Rjtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DlSTHISnTION    BEAUrmCATION 

(By  John  M.  Nelson;  superintendent,  depart- 
ment of  Lighting,  Seattle,  Wash.) 

Seattle  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
In  the  world  and  its  citizens  want  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Seattle  City  Light  Is  as  In- 
terested In  maintaining  the  city's  beauty  as 
any  other  group. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  have  a  power  dis- 
tribution system,  and  the  method  we  use. 
overhead  or  underground.  Is  affected  by  the 
cost  factor. 

Three  other  factors  make  our  position  dif- 
ficult. One  is  that  Seattle  is  quite  a  hilly 
city  with  many  locations  where  poles  stick 
out  like  sore  thumbs.  Another  is  that  it 
lacks  an  alley  system  in  which  the  poles  and 
wires  could  be  hidden.  The  third  is  that 
Seattle's  relatively  cool  weather  does  not 
encourage  the  planting  of  shade  trees  which 
also  serve  to  hide  poles  and  wires. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  Seattle's 
distribution  system  had  been  developed  over 
a  period  of  years  during  which  service  was 
provided  by  two  competing  systems  with  re- 
sulting duplication  of  facilities.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  probably  been  "under  the 
gun"  more  than  other  utilities.  Also  lor  the 
same  reason,  we  probably  have  been  in  the 
business  of  distribution  system  beautlflca- 
tion for  a  much  longer  period  than  most 
other  utilities. 

One  of  our  first  beautifloatlon  efforts 
was  the  improvement  in  appearance  of  our 
distribution  substations.  This  effort  was 
spurred  on  by  the  fact  that  the  city  was 
building  up,  and  It  was  t>ecomlng  Increasingly 
Important  for  substations  to  be  attractive 
and  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding  areas. 
The  improvement  also  made  it  easier  to  ob- 
tain zoning  variance  permits  for  the  stations. 

We  have  approximately  150  distribution 
substations  located  about  one  to  a  square 
mile.  Most  of  them  are  landscaped  and  do 
not  detract  from  the  area  In  which  they  are 
located. 

Prior  to  1945,  our  substations  were  of  the 
open,  or  built-up  type.  The  essential  parts 
of  the  substation — the  switch-gear,  trans- 
formers, and  regulators — were  all  separate 
Items;  lines  in  and  out  of  the  substations 
were  overhead  and  the  superstructure  was  of 
wood.  I 

About  1945  City  Ught  adopt^  the  newly 
developed  unit  substations.  These  were  fac- 
tory-packaged subsutions  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  the  transformation,  voltage  regula- 
tion, and  switcbilng  were  combined  In  one 
unit.  In  addition,  the  structtire  to  carry  the 
Incoming  wires  was  changed  to  a  neater 
steel  type.  Outgoing  wires  were  placed  un- 
derground. Very  importantly,  the  new  type 
of  station  occupied  only  one-fourth  of  the 
space  needed  by  the  built-up  station. 

The  next  develc^ment  was  to  change  the 
steel  structure  from  a  box-like  shape  to  a 
more  streamlined  suppwrt.  Our  first  type 
was  an  A-frame  which  included  switches  and 
lightning  arresters. 

Later  this  was  changed  to  an  A-frame 
tower  without  switch  gear.  The  switching 
was  placed  on  the  poles  adjacent  to  the 
station. 


As  design  improveatents  were  mada.  older 
substations  were  given  the  new  look.  The 
final  development  was  the  placing  under- 
ground of  all  wires  m  and  out  of  the  station. 
moving  the  lightmng  arraeters.  dlsoonneet 
switches  and  fusee  to  nearby  potea.  and  giv- 
ing additional  empbaala  to  landscaping.  The 
first  station  of  this  type  was  the  Fauntleroy 
Station  placed  in  service  Jtily.  1050. 

Additional  features  should  be  noted.  Bub- 
stations,  which  had  been  painted  an  indus- 
trial gray  by  the  manufacturer,  are  now  de- 
livered in  a  more  attractive  forest  green  color. 
We  also  specify  transformers  which  are  much 
quieter. 

In  order  to  make  our  substatlotu  objects 
of  conununlty  improvement,  we  have  de- 
signed them  so  that  they  offer  the  public 
small,  useful,  park-like  qsaeee  with  play 
courts  and  sitting  areas.  We  have  hired  a 
landscape  architect  to  design  the  substations 
so  as  to  bring  all  the  elements  of  the  station 
Into  one  hiuTnonlous  special  entity. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  topography 
and  proper  selection  of  materials— both 
architectural  and  plants — ^for  screening  and 
t>e8Uty.  constantly  keeping  in  mind  orUrinal 
cost  and  low  maintenance,  A  continuous 
plan  of  three  dimenslona]  spaces,  textures 
and  contrasting  materials  directs  the  atten- 
tion to  the  property  as  a  park  and  play  area, 
thereby  relegating  the  substation  into  s  sec- 
ondary role. 

These  park-like  substations  coet  from 
S5,000  to  ie.OOO  more  for  the  new  treatment, 
but  we  hgure  it  is  a  good  Investmsnt  In  com- 
munity relations.  Thus,  our  new  substations 
l>eoome  Improvements  to  ths  neighborhoods. 

PLAT     ASXA     AT     SUBSTATION 

We  are  building  a  new  receiving  substation 
in  our  central  area  and  have  hired  an  archi- 
tectural firm  to  design  one  which  will  intro- 
duce an  essential  public  facility  into  an 
established  community  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  A  40  x  90-foot  piayfleld  area  will 
contain  harmless  electrical  items  such  as 
large  switches  which  children  can  handle. 
Adjacent  to  the  park  play  area  will  be  a 
16-foot  high  tower  platform  from  which  the 
substation  area  can  be  viewed  by  visitors. 
Diagrams  and  other  information  will  teU 
how  the  substation  operates. 

A  wall,  8  to  14  feet  high,  will  surround 
much  of  the  tract  but  will  be  of  irregular 
design  vrtth  insets  for  landscaping.  Where 
possible,  the  electrical  equipment  will  be  de- 
signed to  dramatize  the  electrical  function 
of  the  station. 

In  connection  with  this  station,  we  are 
building  our  first  high  voltage  underground 
transmission  line.  It  Involves  4.2  miles  of 
230.000- volt  cable,  and  2.4  miles  of  115.000- 
volt  cable.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  the  un- 
derground transmission  line  wiU  be  approxi- 
mately 83  million,  as  compared  with  $300,000 
for  an  overhead  transmlaelon  line. 

As  beautiful  and  useful  as  we  can  make 
sulMtatlons,  there  are  neighborhoods  which 
do  not  want  them.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  installing  in  some  areas  as.OOO-voIt  dis- 
tribution, eliminating  the  need  for  neigh- 
borhood sulietatlons.  So  far.  It  Is  proving 
quite  successful  both  as  to  cost  and  quality  of 
service.  This  not  only  eliminates  the  need 
for  substations  but  also  is  cutting  down  the 
number  at  overhead  wires. 

Because  of  the  increased  attention  being 
given  to  the  appearance  of  utlUty  faclUtiea, 
we  embarked  in  April,  1900,  on  a  major  orar- 
aU  beautlflcation  program.  It  inclvdad  elim- 
inating overhead  wires  crossing  our  freeway 
and  in  the  World's  Fair  area.  Improvement 
of  appearance  of  substations,  convfirslon  of 
overhead  dlstnbutton  to  xinderground,  and 
appointment  o*  a  coordinator  who  would 
work  solely  on  aiding  customers  to  obtain 
underground  distribution  for  residential 
areas. 
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Bf  tte  and  or  Oct.,  t9M.  wa  HimI  _, 

man  tkui  95  mUBon  tn  thta  «ffort.  TbU 
<lotli  BOt  Inotude  an  equal  amount  apant  on 
Incifaaatnt  tha  oapaotty  of  astettog  under- 
grtnaA  tfiatrlbutloo  ayatanu. 
-  Tbe  ana  wa  aarra  la  ZUjAy  mU  dCTeloped 
and  wa  do  not  taaTe  roam  for  large  new  derel- 
ctnaeiita.  Karertbaleaa,  froaa  1860  to  tlia  and 
of  lOM,  m  eomplatad  88  tmdargroundlng 
proJacU  InvoIUnc  IM3  unlta.  Of  theae, 
fWa  o(  tha  projaota  Involving  S14  unlta  were 
converted  from  overhead  to  tmdersroiind. 

Wa  ballere  that  thla  la  more  than  any  other 
iitUtty  In  the  country  baa  done  In  the  way 
of  realdentlal  oonveralon. 

Pydar  way  la  a  oonToralon  to  underground 
oC  two  high  loaA  denalty  areaa,  a  ai-aquara 
Uock  area  In  tlie  CTniTeralty  DUtrlet  and  a 
ag-aquaz«  bloek  area  In  the  Tint  Hill  DU- 
trlot.  In  addition,  we  are  expanding  our 
downtown  imdeigxound  area  from  the  water- 
front to  the  freeway. 

We  have  #60  mllUon  Inveatad  In  dlatrlbu- 
tlott  faclUtlea  of  which  930  mllUon  la  In  un- 
derground and  MO  mlUton  U  In  overhead. 

One  of  our  principal  aubetatlona  U  located 
In  the  aubbaaement  <a  the  City  Light  Build- 
ing. OlUa  atatlon  did  not  need  beautlflcatlon 
In  the  ordinary  aeaae.  but  the  building  above 
It  haa  been  baautUled.  In  IMO,  we  added 
eeven  atorlaa  to  the  City  Ught  Building.  We 
beUeve  the  reeult  waa  an  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  downtown  area. 

Atet  OBjncn  abbks  to  aonnzNO 

fia  keeping  with  the  deatre  for  adding  art 
Objecta  to  doimtown  btilldlnga,  we  inatalled 
a  gUnt,  8-toot  high.  U-foot  long  Venetian 
glaaa  moealc.  On  the  Inalde  of  thla  wall  we 
Inatalled  a  aarlee  ot  36  Brtttanla-metal 
plaquea  depleting  the  evolution  of  U«btlng 

■very  faculty  a  utUlty  buUda  and  uaea 
raflaota  tha  Image  of  the  utility.  We  had 
our  realdentlal  and  oommarolal  neighbors  tn 
mind  when  we  btdlt  our  North  Service  Canter 
In  1066.  In  1S61  city  Ught  received  the 
Xnduatrlal  Beautlfloatton  Award  from  the 
Uan'a  Oardan  Club  of  Seattle  In  reoosnltlon 
for  the  park-type  beautlflcatlon  of  Ita  North 
Sanlfla  Canter  and  Fauntleroy  and  Seward 
aiihatatlona. 

At  one  of  our  nawaat  facmttea.  the  power 
control  center,  both  deaJgn  and  lighting  have 
been  uaed  to  dramatize  the  aervlce  we  p«r- 
foRn  and  at  the  lame  time  provide  another 
aoenlo  attraction  for  the  area. 

1  baUava  wa  can  truthfully  say  that  City 
U^t  ai^Joya  a  good  reputation  with  lu  cus- 
tomer owners.  A  large  part  U  due  to  Its  low 
ratee  and  liberal  customer  services,  but  be- 
coming increaalngly  Important  U  the  appear- 
ance of  Ita  faemtlee. 


TMO — LET'S  RESIST  IT 
UNCEASTNOLY 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  there  has 

been  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  mutual 
friend  an  editorial  published  In  the  State 
News,  of  Dorer,  Del.,  dealing' with  some 
current  affairs  of  stete  and  cautlonlnB 
afralns'i  the  oontlnuln«r  concentration  of 
pollUeal  and  economic  power  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  editorial  la  entitled  "JUQ—Let'a 
Reeiat  It  Unceasingly."  I  ask  unanimous 
oonsent  that  it  be  pxintad  at  this  point 
in  theRacoao. 

There  b^ng  no  objcctkm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd 
as  follows: 


Tiao— Ln'a  Bmibt  9t  VMcmtrntMncr 

(By /aek  amjrth) 

Zilka  thooaaada  of  othar  Dalawareans  Z  t*- 

gret  the   talevlaloa   abow  on  wbloh   Oct. 

Oharlaa  h.  Terry,  Jr.  waa  to  i^paar  on  last 


Wlday   aftemooB  ttnm   preempted.     But   it 
will  be  shown  later — since  It  U  on  tape. 

Otm  the  live  telecast  from  Washington 
ahowlng  the  Senata  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee attempUng  to  mount  a  fuu  scale  de- 
bate on  the  Viet  Nafci  debacle  waa  fascinating 
viewing. 

For  many  years  t  have  always  figured  Sen. 
WAT»r«  MoasE  of  Oregon  as  a  sort  of  screw- 
ball. But  his  dawn-to-earth  bluntneae, 
his  courageous  dlssant — both  on  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Untied  Nations  and  on  the 
refusal  of  Secreta^  McNamara  to  testify 
openly  before  the  committee  won  my  sincere 
admiration. 

And  our  own  aenlor  VS.  senator,  John  J. 
WnjjAMB,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
got  In  a  telling  polbt  in  his  own  quiet  way 
earlier  In  the  day.  He  asked  about  the  Brit- 
ish and  other  so-cjllled  allies  supplying  the 
northern  Vietnam  ^rts  with  munitions  and 
other  material  used  eventually  to  kill  Amer- 
ican boys. 

Tet  as  I  watched  this  drama  of  elected  rep- 
reeentatlves  of  this  great  nation  asking  a 
high  government  ofliclal.  (David  Bell,  director 
of  the  AID  program  who  acquitted  himself 
very  well)  about  the  conduct  of  our  affairs 
half-way  around  thp  world — I  couldn't  help 
wondering  how  we  gpt  there  in  the  flrst  place. 
It  la  all,  I  supposoj  the  result  of  that  magic 
word — mucb  overused  by  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, among  others — progress. 

Man  made  Initial  progress  when  he  won 
hla  first  small  battles  against  the  elements — 
and  his  natxiral  entpilea.  Then  as  he  "pro- 
gressed"— ^he  found  a  lot  of  things  he  could 
do  with  others — to  tftie  mutual  benefit  of  all. 
Tet,  quite  often,  man  found  himself  in 
oonfilct  with  others — as  desires  clashed. 
And,  as  his  transpcttation  and  communica- 
tion Improved,  bothfhls  interests  and  battles 
spread. 

Man  learned,  too,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  laws — to  resticiln  the  actions  of  those 
who  were  too  demanding.  But  he  found 
these  rules — which  became  governments — 
also  restrained  his  dwn  free  action.  Carried 
too  far — tyranny  pravailed  and  he  became  a 
slave.    And  progresa  stopped. 

So  basically  the  tfeslree  of  most  of  us  to 
live  free  from  violeftce  and  imtlmely  death 
and  earn  our  share  of  material  things,  has 
been  in  trying  to  adhleve  a  delicate  balance 
in  relationship  with  others.  It  means  just 
enough  government  to  protect  us— without 
destroying  our  individual  freedom  to  act  as 
we  please. 

We  fight  wars  so  tiat  foreign  oppressors  do 
not  destroy  this  balance. 

Tet  there  is  always  present  danger  we 
can  lose  It  through  Idternal  negUgence. 

Recently  Earle  J.  Duncan,  president  of  the 
RC-Nehl  Bottling  Co.  here  in  Dover,  wrote 
to  me  expressing  his  alarm  at  the  extent  the 
Federal  government  has  come  into  our  lives. 
And  he  enclosed  a  oopy  of  a  speech  he  had 
heard  given  at  a  convention  of  bottlers  some 
months  ago  by  Sen.KAkL  E.  Mtmor,  (R-So 
Dakota) . 

Some  of  the  phraaes  Duncan  had  under- 
lined— and  Sen.  MijinjT  really  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  talk  with  this  quotation:  .  ,  . 
"nations  around  us.  (are)  ruflerlng  from  a 
malady  called  TMCt,  Too  Much  Govern- 
ment.' In  the  flJial  analysis  TMO  haa 
brought  more  heartache  and  homealckneas 
and  bloodshed  and  d^ath  and  war  to  human- 
ity than  any  other  governmental  malady, 
giving  too  few  people  in  one  spot  too  much 
power,  over  too  many  folks,  for  too  lone  a 
time". 

There  is  a  lot  mora.  It  was  a  well  thoxight 
out  and  thought  provoking  speech.  And  I 
appreciate  Duncan  sdadlng  it  to  me. 

For  It  Just  gives  n^  a  chance  to  emphaalae 
again— since  we  muak  have  government  let's 
ke^  It  as  close  to  us  as  it  U  possible.    As  for 
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TMO.  especially  tn  Waahlngtoo,  let's  n^t 
It  unceasingly.  ^^ 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND  THE 

COLD  WAR 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  it 
has  long  been  the  conviction  of  many 
American  businessmen  that  If  the  fi5 
knowledge  and  energy  of  American  in- 
dustry were  focused  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cold  war,  victory  would  be 
that  much  closer.  Until  now,  however 
there  has  been  no  sustelned  attempt  to 
produce  fresh,  new  thinking  about  the 
responsibilities  of  American  business  In 
the  cold  war. 

A  good  beginning  in  this  direcUon  ha« 
now  been  made  through  a  $100,000  es- 
say contest  sponsored  by  the  American 
Security  Council,  research  and  analysis 
organization,  with  headquarters  m  Chi- 
cago. Patrick  J.  Prawley,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Schick  Safety  Razor 
Co.,  has  provided  the  $100,000  under  a 
public  service  grant. 

The  top  individual  awards  are  $25  000 
$10,000,  $7,000,  $5,000,  and  $2,'50o" 
Grants  equal  to  these  awards  wlli  be 
given  by  the  Schick  Co.  to  cooperating 
organizations,  colleges,  and  universities 
named  by  the  award  winners.  One 
thousand  medals  will  be  also  given  as 
special  awards. 

More  than  150,000  rules  booklets  have 
been  distributed  by  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  in  an  effort  to  promote 
widespread  interest  among  the  American 
public  in  this  most  Important  problem. 

At  a  recent  national  Governor's  con- 
ference, our  50  Governors  stressed  that 
"the  American  right  to  engage  In  free 
enterprise,  like  the  right  of  citizenship 
Itself,  is  balanced  by  a  responsibility  to 
defend  and  strengthen  the  system  which 
makes  free  enterprise  possible." 

Mr.  Prawley  and  his  company  have  re- 
sponded to  this  challenge.  As  a  result. 
thousands  of  Americans  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  their  ideas  about  the 
proper  role  of  American  business  In  the 
cold  war.  I  believe  exciting  new  concepts 
and  proposals  wlU  emerge  from  the  con- 
test, which  will  end  December  31,  1968. 
Mr.  President,  the  ASC  essay  contert 
warrants  and  seeks  participation  by 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  and  I 
thought  my  colleagues  might  wish  to 
call  It  to  the  attention  of  their  constit- 
uents, some  of  whom  may  have  an  idea  or 
concept,  which  may  bring  us  closer  to 
victory  In  the  cold  war. 


HORACB  T>.  GODFREY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
ing Saturday,  August  20,  will  see  the 
completion  «f  32  years  of  service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  a  man 
whose  career  spans  in  a  unique  way  the 
history  of  ttie  Federal  farm  programs. 
Horace  D.  Godfrey,  a  native  of  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina,  has  served  in 
the  farm  programs  almost  from  their  be- 
ginning. And  he  has  served  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm  in  a  wide  range  of  posi- 
tions— beginning  as  a  neophyte  in  the 
old  triple  A  State  office  to  Raleigh  and 
working  his  yray  up  through  the  ranks  to 
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hU  present  assignment  as  Admuiistrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

Horace  Godfrey  began  his  work  in  the 
old  triple  A  State  oCBce  In  ftalelgh.  He 
bag  served  in  every  major  ix>sltion  of 
ASCS  and  predecessor  agencies,  and  he 
has  written  a  fine  record  of  program  ad- 
ministration all  the  way  along. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  are  especially 
proud  of  the  ASCS  organization  in  our 
State— a  leader  in  efBciency,  in  training 
programs  for  employees,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Oovenunent  agencies 
and  with  business  groups.  Horace  God- 
frey Is  due  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  that. 

Since  he  became  Administrator  In 
Washington,  he  has  been  a  part  of  a 
farm  program  team  that  has  adminis- 
tered new  programs  successfully — result- 
ing in  improved  Income  to  farmers  and 
a  reduction  in  the  oversupply  of  major 
commodities.  In  1964,  he  received  the 
highest  award  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture— the  USDA  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award. 

As  Horace  D.  Godfrey  completes  his 
32d  year  in  farm  program  woric — I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  outstanding  public  servant. 
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THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY  SECTION  OF  THE  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  ACT 
Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  remarks  of  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Mr.  William  H.  Tucker,  de- 
livered on  May  20,  1966,  before  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  ac- 
counting division,  in  Washington,  B.C. 
Commissioner  "Tucker  points  out  that 
the  national  transportation  policy  section 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  performs 
two  distinct  and  Identifiable  roles.  First. 
it  acts  as  a  cementing  force  to  give  cohe- 
sion and  guidance  to  the  regulator.  Sec- 
ond, the  national  transportation  policy  Is 
a  mandate  for  change,  that  Is,  for  the 
accommodation  of  change  by  regulation. 
Commissioner  Tucker  further  points 
out  that  the  existence  of  this  congres- 
sional policy,  as  well  as  its  language,  de- 
mands that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  administer  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  not  as  a  rigid  collection 
of  rules,  but  as  a  living  body  of  law  which 
Is  able  to  anticipate,  accommodate,  and 
respond  to  the  great  economic  and  tech- 
nological transitions  which  characterize 
our  national  transportation  system  to- 
day. 

His  remarks  are  particularly  pertinent 
today  as  the  quarter-century  anniversary 
of  the  national  transportation  policy 
<^ws  to  a  close.  I  know  there  have  been 
those  who  sought  to  scrap  these  giilde- 
rnies,  and  substitute  their  own  policies 
lor  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  the  Con- 
Tnss  in  the  national  transportation  pol- 
Kj.  The  present  health  of  our  national 
transportation  Industry,  imder  private 
ownership,  demonstrates  the  wisdom  em- 
bodied in  this  policy  act. 

The  national  transportation  policy  will 
continue  to  serve  for  many  decades  to 
come  If.  as  Commissioner  Tucker  points 


out,  It  is  taken  as  a  mandate  not  for  pas- 
sive regulation  which  merely  reacts  to 
particular  problems,  but  rather,  as  the 
basii  for  developing  and  establishing 
guidelines  for  future  development  and 
progress  in  vital  areas  of  our  national 
transportation  activity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  book  whloh  I  am  holding  In  my  hand 
Is  the  Interstate  Ootnmerce  Act.  As  you  can 
see,  It  is  a  document  of  impressive  length — 
nearly  660  p>agee.  Including  supplements,  re- 
lated law,  and  index.  It  Is  divided  Into  four 
major  parts  >  containing  the  statutes  by 
whlcix  Oongress  has  directed  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmilssion  to  regulate  the  rail 
tnduatry,  the  bulk  of  the  commnxial  motor 
carriage  Industry,  the  surface  freight  for- 
warding industry  and  certain  brokerage  ac- 
tivities, and  a  portion  of  the  domestic  water 
carriage  trade.  In  addition,  it  contains  rele- 
vant portions  of  related  statutes,  such  as  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  the  Agriculture  Marketing 
Act,  the  Elkins  Act,  and  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  whose  language  and  intent 
affect  the  form  or  the  substance  of  the  Com- 
mission's actlvlttes. 

If  my  task  today  were  simply  to  sununa- 
rlze  the  many  technical  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  I  could  not  even 
beglb  such  an  undertaking  In  the  time  al- 
lotted for  our  discussion  today  This  docu- 
ment Is  truly  a  kaleidoscope  of  policies,  safe- 
guards, riiles,  and  procedures  affecting  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  entire  country. 
There  are  a  number  of  avaUable  works  which 
summarize,  eLnaiyee,  and  discuss  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  In  whole  or  in  part,  and 
the  serious  student  of  the  subject  should 
delve  into  some  of  these,  as  practitioners 
before  the  IOC  mtist  contlnuaUy  do. 

1  would  also  suggest  that  the  serlovis  stu- 
dent read  the  Act  Itself — not  necessarily  word 
for  word,  cover  to  cover,  but  at  least  by  giving 
It  a  thorough  scanning.  There  Is  no  better 
way  to  perceive  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act's  technical  strengths — and  Its  weaknesses 
as  well — than  by  familiarizing  oneself  with 
the  organization,  direction,  and  interaction 
at  its  many  provisions. 

This  is  particularly  valuable  for  those  In 
traniportatlon  who  In  their  day-to-day  work 
already  have  became  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as 
manifested  In  ICC  decisions,  regulations,  and 
policies.  Among  other  things.  It  will  give 
the  reader  a  clearer  understanding  of  why 
this  Involved  set  of  statutory  directions  can 
sometimes  seem  to  mean  "all  things  to  all 
men" — and  why  a  seemingly  minor  change 
in  the  language  of  even  one  provision  of  the 
Act  can  have  far-reaching,  often  controver- 
sial repercussions. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  Interstate 
CoRunerce  Act  proper  is  divided  into  four 
major  parts,  each  relevant  to  one  of  the 
modes  of  transportation  falling  under  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction.'  And  I  beUeve 
you  already  must  know  that  through  these 
four  parts  run  a  number  of  general  regula- 
tory currents,  or  themes,  which  call  upon 
the  Commission  to  interest  Itself  in  three 
major  aspects  of  activity  within  and  between 
these  modes,  as  follows:  Bconomlcs,  includ- 
ing rates,  mergers  and  controls.  Issuance  of 
securities,  accounting  procedures,  and  rep- 
arations: Service,  Including  operating  rights 
Issuances,  construction  or  abandonment  of 
rail   lines,   passenger  train   discontinuances, 


and  rail  freight  car  rental  ratee,  and  Safety. 
Including  accident  Investigations,  hours  ctf 
employee  service,  equipment  Inspection,  and 
rules  governing  ei^oaives  carriage. 

Individually,  each  of  these  regulatory 
themes  Is  so  Influential  upon  the  health  and 
development  of  transportation  in  the  public 
Interest  that  men  have  devoted  lifetimes  to 
becoming  expert  In  just  one  of  them.  Col- 
lectively and  in  the  context  of  the  free  an- 
terprlse,  multimodal  transportation  anvlron- 
ment  of  tha  United  States,  these  regulatory 
themes  combine  to  form  the  standards  by 
which  the  interest  of  the  public — actually,  of 
many  publics — siiall  be  protected  and  pro- 
moted in  the  development,  performance,  and 
holding  out  of  surface  Interstate  transporta- 
tion services. 

But  standards  such  as  those  embodied  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  of  them- 
selves Inanimate.  The  Act  Is  a  document 
containing  the  collected  dlrecttona  and  In- 
tentions of  the  pubUc,  as  artleulBted  by  the 
Congreae,  for  the  regulation  of  surface  Inter- 
state transportation.  The  Act  of  itself  re8:u- 
lates  nothing:  that  being  ao.  Congress  has 
created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  administer  and  apply  the  Act  on  be- 
half of  the  pubUc  which  brought  this  law 
into  being.  In  abort,  the  Commission  and 
Its  11  members  liave  the  obligation  and  the 
opportumty  to  breathe  life  and  vitality  into 
the  cold  word  of  the  written  statute. 

Should  this  seem  to  be  an  overly  imagina- 
tive depiction  of  the  Commlwaion  in  Ita  rela- 
tionship to  the  Act,  let  me  point  out  that 
It  Is  somewhat  similar  to  the  relationship 
which  the  Supreme  Court  o<  the  United 
States  possesses  to  the  Constitution.  I  mean 
in  no  ways  to  liken  the  Interstate  Oommeroe 
Act  to  the  Constitution,  or  the  Oommtsalon 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  except  In  the  Impor- 
tant respect  that  each  bears  a  reaponaibluty 
to  seek  out  and  establish  the  meaning  of 
eaeentlaUy  abstract  law  In  temu  of  concrete 
Bttuations.  "Thoae  who  apply  the  rule  to 
parUcular  cases,"  said  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshiall,  "must  of  neceasity  expound  and 
interpret  that  rule."'  This  la  preolaely  the 
obligation  and  the  opportxmity  of  the  Com- 
mission in  administering  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

Unlike  the  eodal  laws  wlUch  govern  cer- 
tain of  our  activities  as  private  dtlaena,  the 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  are  meant  to  govern  primarily  eco- 
nomic activities — although  there  often  la  a 
very  real  element  of  sociological  Importance 
In  these  activities  and  in  the  manner  of  their 
regulation. 

My  fellow  Commissioner  Freas  recently 
quoted  a  statement  by  the  &r>t  membara  of 
the  ICC  which  suocinctly  conveys  the  Impact 
of  transportation  regulation.  As  these  men 
put  It.  "the  regulation  of  no  other  bualneBS 
would  concern  so  many  or  such  diversified 
interests  or  would  affect  In  so  naany  ways  the 
results  of  enterprise,  the  prosperity  of  oom- 
merclal  and  manufacturing  ventures,  tha 
Intellectual  and  social  Intercourse  oC  tha 
people,  or  the  general  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  citizen  in  his  every-day  life." 
And  Commisaioner  Preas  culded  Ills  own 
thought  that,  "No  rigid  formula  can  be  de- 
vised for  determining  the  many  problems 
Involved  in  developing,  coordinating,  and 
preservmg  a  sound  national  transportation 
system."  • 

The  written  law,  applied  meclianlcally  and 
without  flexibility,  can  Indeed  be  a  rigid  and 
unresponsive  thing.  I  do  not  think  It  wrong 
to  speculate  that  in  creating  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission,    the    Congress    ex- 


•Part  V,  deaUng  with  government  loan 
gusirantees,  no  longer  is  operative. 

'Commission  regulation  of  plpellnee  is 
provided  for  in  Part  I  of  the  Act.  which  per- 
talna  mainly  to  railroads. 


•Marbury  v.  Madison  (1803). 

*  "Rate  Regulation  Today,"  an  address  by 
Commissioner  Howard  Freaa  (delivered  by 
Commlaeloner  Paul  Tlemey)  before  the  87th 
Annual  Meeting,  ICC  Practitioners  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  ni..  May  13,  IBM. 
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p«eto<l  MOMtlilng  mon  of  Iti  offiq>rlng  than 
th*  BiM*  mfihantol  radtstloa  and  Appttoft- 
ttan  of  lagml  pfanMotocy.  In  tmat,  I  am  oon- 
vtnead  tbat  tb*  Ooztsrcaa  aaw— anit  still 
••■•— ta  tlxa  OaauxilaataB  a  quaat- judicial, 
qoaal-laglaUUv*  admlnlatntlTB  agvney  wlll- 
lac  aad  quaUfled.  In  tba  worda  of  Justloe 
Ifcfhill.  to  "expound  and  Interpret"  the 
iBtoatate  OomnMrefl  Act  aa  olreumstancea 


TtOa  iMUaf  la  bolatared  bjr  tba  faot  and  lan- 
gOMgt  at  th**  one  portlan  of  the  Act  to  whleb 
I  hava  not  yet  referred.  It  U  tbe  National 
Tkmnaportatlon  Policy,  which  u  found  aa  the 
preamble  to  the  Act  proper.  Doubtless  you 
are  all  famlHar  with  aome  or  all  of  the  Na- 
tional Tlmnaportatlon  Pollcya  mandate. 
However,  since  I  believe  that  we  can  best 
aoqulte  a  valid  perapecUve  toward  the  Act 
and  Iti  admlnletratlon  throogb  an  under- 
■tandlng  of  the  Policy,  I  am  golnc  to  quote 
It  la  full,  aa  foUows: 

"It  ta  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
tranyrtfctton  policy  at  the  Oongreea  to 
proTlde  for  fair  and  Impartial  regulation  of 
all  modee  of  tranq;>artaUon  stxbject  to  the 
proTlatona  at  ttUa  Aot,  eo  admlnlatered  aa  to 
raoognise  and  preaarva  the  Inherent  advsn- 
tagaa  of  each:  to  promote  aate.  adequate, 
enonomtcal,  and  efflitilent  aarvlce  and  foatar 
aoond  ecooomlc  oondfttona  In  tranaporta- 
tlon  and  among  the  aeveral  carrlera;  to  en- 
oourage  the  eetabllahment  and  maintenance 
of  reasonable  chargee  for  tranapcrtatton 
aervlcea,  without  unjuct  dlaerUulnatlonB,  un- 
<Ma  pceferencea  or  adTantagea,  or  unfair  or 
dMtruotlTe  competitive  practtoea;  to  coop- 
erate with  the  aeveral  statee  and  the  duly 
auttKaiaed  rJlclala  thereof;  and  to  Mioour- 
age  fair  wagee  and  equitable  woridng  eon- 
dltkma;— an  to  the  end  of  devtioplng, 
ooordlnatlng,  and  preeervlng  a  national 
tranaportatton  system  by  water,  highway, 
and  rail,  aa  well  aa  ottur  means,  adequate 
to  meet  the  needa  of  the  oommeree  of  the 
tmited  states,  at  the  Poatal  Service,  and  of 
the  nattooAl  defenae.  AU  of  the  prorlalona 
^L^i*  Aot  ahall  be  admtnlateMd  and  en- 
foreed  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  ahore 
<totiAratlon  of  policy." 

tHero  can  be  no  doubt  that  thla  poUer  la 
directed  spedflcally  and  emphatioally  at  the 
mtaratate  Commarce  Oommlaaloa  and  tta 
membera  for  It  Is  they,  after  all.  who  "ad- 
intoletar  Md  enforce"  the  myriad  provlalona 
of  the  Intatsfate  Oommeree  Act.  The  Ha- 
tt^  Ttansportatlan  Policy  parradea  and 
aunwnoas  every  aspect  of  the  Act  and  every 
faeet  or  the  Aet^  administration.  K  la  a  part 
of  the  Aot.  yet  It  la  much  more  than  atmidv 
an  additional  word  of  law.  ^^ 

It  ta  thus  dear  that  we  can  obtain  no 
meaningful  perspective  toward  the  Act  un- 
law we  consider,  along  with  Its  specific  nto- 
wona,  the  operation  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation PoUcy  upon  the  administration 
<*  ^ese  provisions  and  upon  the  thinking 
of  the  Oomslsslon's  members.  ,  How  doee 
the  poUey  reUte  itself  to  specUlca  of  the 
statute?  What  attitude  does  it  Impose  upon 
^e  Commission  member  responsible,  with 
hU  brethren,  for  administering  these  u>e. 
2J"*'  8«Ch  are  the  questlona  which  must 
be  answered  If  a  realistic  understanding  of 
the  mtersteto  CJommerce  Act  lato  be 
attained. 

To  my  mind— and  I  am  speaking  for  my- 
self only— the  National  TranmorUtlon 
Policy  performa  two  distinct  and  Identifiable 
»olea.  First.  It  acts  as  a  cementing  force 
^eh  Mnda  the  often  disparate  portions  of 
the  Aot  ItsSIf  Into  a  unified  body  of  law. 
'*  «"••  ooheelon  to  these  many  provisions,  by 
saying  to  the  regutotor.  "When  In  doubt,  look 
to  me  ftr  guidance."  Brtof.  yet  flexible,  it 
represehli  the  policy  by  which  the  law  U 
to  be  disoharged. 

Second,  the  Watlnnal  Tkansportatlen  PoUoy 
Is  a  mandate  for  change — more  exaotly.  for 
the  accommodation  of  change  by  legtUatlon. 


Unlike  much  of  th«  Act  itself,  the  policy  Is 
framed  In  terms  of  what  should  be  rather 
than  what  Is:  that  Is,  It  looks  to  a  broad, 
hoped-for  end  resiilt  to  regulation,  vinllke 
the  technical  provtelona  of  the  act  which 
deal  primarily  with*  specific  existing  or  pre- 
dictable problems.  The  National  TranspM- 
tatlon  Policy  is  projective  in  Its  thrust,  and 
It  demands  that  tbf  Commission  be  projec- 
tive  in   Its   thlnlr1p{| 

Over  the  years  sl^ce  Ck>ngress  established 
the  National  Transeortation  PoUcy  In  1940, 
proposals  have  beej  advanced  from  various 
quarters  for  modifytbg  particular  portions  of 
its  language.  As  is  true  of  any  policy  state- 
ment, statutory  or  'Otherwise,  the  National 
Transportation  Policy  always  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  comment  aafl  some  criticism,  tmd  It 
would  be  shortsighted  Indeed  to  expect  that 
this  policy  might  ne^er  undergo  revision  and 
improvement  as  the  Congress  deems  fit. 

But  In  conslderlnf  the  partlciUars  of  the 
National  Transportation  Policy,  I  think  it 
Is  Important  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
Ite  overall  slgnlflcaace.  Beyond  the  precise 
form  and  wording  of  the  policy,  tbe  very  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  made  such  a  declara- 
tion represents  its  firm  Intention  that  the 
regulation  of  interstate  surface  transporte- 
tlon  shall  be  carried)  out  with  fiexlblllty  and 
vision.  The  existence  of  the  policy,  as  well 
as  ite  language,  dcnands  that  tbe  Com- 
miasion  administer  ttie  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  not  as  rigid  collection  of  rules,  but  as 
a  living  body  of  law  which  is  able  to  antici- 
pate, accommodate,  ♦nd  respond  to  the  great 
economic  and  technological  transitions 
which  characterize  our  national  transporta- 
tion   system    today. 

To  meet  this  obligation,  then,  the  Com- 
mission and  ite  metn^rs  do  much  more  than 
apply  the  Uteral  wor^  of  the  Act.  They  seek 
out  and  ^ply  Ite  spirit  as  well,  by  develop- 
ing and  eetebllshlnf  guidelines  for  future 
development  and  progress  In  vital  areas  of 
oiir  national  transportetlon  activity.  The 
National  Transportation  Policy  dlrecte  the*' 
Commission  to  "proi^ote  safe,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  service  .  .  .  (emphasis 
added)"  in  the  public  Interest.  This  is  not 
a  mandate  which  can  be  achieved  by  passive 
regulation  which  merely  reacts  to  particular 
problems.  It  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  vlg- 
oroiis  and  aggressive  search  for  the  broad 
economic  and  socl^  questlona  implicit  In 
those  problems,  and,  a  wholehearted  effort 
to  resolve  those  questions  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
fulfilled  this  mandate?  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  has.  There  have  been  peaks  and  valleys 
in  the  Commission's  long  history  and,  since 
passage  of  the  National  Transportation 
Policy  26  years  ago, 'there  admittedly  have 
been  periods  of  uncertainty  over  the  scope  of 
the  Commission's  roj^  as  a  regulator  of  the 
nation's  changing,  growing  transportetlon 
system.  But  these  have  been  vastly  out- 
weighed by  the  dedication  and  vigor  re- 
fieeted  in  the  bulk  of  Commission  work.  It 
has  been  the  strength,  the  Integrity,  and 
often  the  vision  of  the  ConmUssion  which, 
through  the  years,  hbs  served  to  transform 
the  written  word  of  tie  Interstete  Conuneroe 
Act  into  living  law. 
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rights  bill  on  September  6,  the  first  leg 
Ulative  day  after  the  Isbot  Day  hoIlS" 

Between  now  and  the  oommeaoBmc^ 
of  debate  on  that  bill  the  leadenhiD 
wants  to  call  up  for  conedderattoD  the 
following  bills  after  Defense  appronrla. 
tions : 

Demonstration  cities; 

Financial  institutions — to  be  reported 
from  the  Banking  suid  Currency  Com- 
mittee today ; 

Oregon  Dimes — on  the  calendar; 

Minimum  wage — to  be  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare  next  Tuesday; 

Elementary  and  higher  education— 
which  we  anticipate  will  be  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare  well  before  the  I^bor  Day  holiday- 

Food  for  freedom — which  is  awaiting 
a  final  executive  session  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture;  and 

Labor- HEW  appropriation. 

This  is  imdoubtedly  an  ambitlouj 
schedule,  but  if  the  Senate  intends  to 
complete  Its  business  for  an  adjourn- 
ment before  the  fall  elections  I  think 
that  this  Is  a  minimum  schedule  for  the 
2Vs  weeks  before  the  Labor  Day  holiday. 
All  Members  should  accordingly  be  on 
notice  that  the  leadership  Intends  and 
expects  a  full  schedule  of  business  on 
each  day  the  Senate  is  in  session  and 
each  Senator  can  anticipate  votes  every 
day  the  Senate  is  in  session  from  now 
imtil  the  Labor  Day  holiday.  This  in- 
cludes Mondays  and  Fridays.  I  repeat, 
this  includes  Mondays  and  Fridays. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1967 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  19«7, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  t6  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  ACTING 
pore.    Is  there 
ness?    If  not.  m 
eluded. 


•ENT  pro  tem- 

!r  morning  busl- 

buslness  is  con- 


1 

LEaJSLATliE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3L     Mr.  President,  by 
previously  armoimo#d  schedule,  the  lead- 
ership intends  to  c«ill  up  the  1966  civil 


CONGRESS.  NOT  L.B.J.,  MUST  BEAR 
PRIME  RESPONSrerLITY  ON  IN- 
TEREST RAIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  senator  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
GoRx]  is  remarkably  able  in  the  field  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  For  years 
he  has  fought  hard  for  taxation  and  in- 
terest rate  poUcies  that  will  not  only 
help  build  a  stronger  economy,  but  wUl 
give  the  little  man.  the  farmer,  the  small 
businessman,  and  the  little  home  buyer  a 
Just  and  fair  chance. 

In  recent  weeks  he  has  zeroed  in  on 
high  Interest  rates,  and  day  after  day  be 
has  crusaded  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  bring  some  relief  to  the  victims— the 
Nation's  debtors — the  millions  of  little 
people  who  have  to  pay  and  pay  when 
interest  rates  rise  as  cruelly  as  they  have 
recently. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
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Btr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  refer  in  hie  very  interesting 
statistics  to  personal  Income  frran  inter- 
est or  total  income? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Personal  Income 
fram  interest.  The  total  Interest  In- 
come, of  course,  would  be  substantially 
larger.  It  is  not  net  income  which  would 
be  a  different  and  smaller  figure.  It  is 
personal  interest  income.  I  think  it  Is 
the  best  indicator,  although  not  the  only 
indicator  of  the  effect  of  Interest  pay- 
ments on  the  income  of  individuals. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree,  and  I  hiterject 
with  this  question  in  the  interest  of  clar- 
ity. When  one  compares  personal  in- 
come derived  from  Interest  with  personal 
Income  derived  from  wages  and  salaries, 
then,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  we  per- 
haps have  a  most  meaningful  measure  of 
comparison. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  clarifying  that 
statement.  I  thank  him  deeply  for  his 
very  generous  references  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  meant 
them. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  brings  more 
developments     confirming     the     dismal 
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likeUhood  of  interest  rate  moiing  up 
faster  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

But  the  past  .has  been  astonlsliing 
Mr  President.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  talked  about  the  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  from  low  and  middle  in- 
comes to  the  well  to  do  who  happen  to 
have  capital.  This  has  Indeed  been  a 
product  of  these  rising  interest  rates. 

The  table  on  page  4  of  the  Economic 
Indicators  makes  fascinating  reading  In 
this  regard.  This  table  reports  the 
sources  of  personal  Income  in  this  coun- 
try since  1957.  It  shows  what  has  hap- 
pened to  wages,  to  farm  income,  to  "busi- 
ness and  professional"  income,  which  is 
the  label  for  small  business  income.  Big 
business  Income  of  course  is  reflected  in 
corporate  proflta. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  watched  this 
table  as  It  is  reported  every  month  for 
years  now,  and  I  noted  that  long  before 
1957.  the  one  kind  of  income  that  rose 
every  month  was  Interest  Income.  And 
what  a  record  interest  Income  has  made 
since  1957. 

In  the  past  9  years,  interest  income  has 
risen  a  startling  two  and  one-half  times 
faster  than  wages  have  risen.    And  it  has 


risen  approximately  five  times  faster 
than  either  small  business  income"  or 
farm  income.  As  recently  as  1957.  small 
business  income  in  this  country  waa  al- 
most twice  as  high  aa  Interest  Income. 
About  $33  billion  for  small  bustoiesa,  and 
about  117  Vi  billion  for  personal  Interest 
income.  By  June  of  this  year  vt>9^}  bual- 
ness  income  had  risen  to  $41.7  billion, 
while  interest  income  had  gone  up  mare 
than  five  times  as  fast  to  $42.7  billlcai. 

Mr.  President,  this  year.  1966,  repre- 
sents the  first  time  in  American  history 
that  interest  income  has  exceeded  the 
income  of  every  indlvldiial  proprietor 
and  professional  man  In  the  Nation.  In- 
terest income  has  risen  to  a  point  where 
It  is  nearly  three  times  the  income  of  all 
the  producers  of  food  and  fiber  In  Amer- 
ica.   Interest  exceeds  that  by  three  fold. 

And,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  to  which  I  have 
referred  on  page  4  of  the  Economic 
Indicators  for  July  of  1966,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wa« 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rzcoro.  as 
follows : 


[BiUions  of  doUars;  monthly  data  at  seasonally  adjusted  arnioaJ  rates] 


Period 


Total 
personal 
income 


1M7., 
1968.. 
1999.. 
1960.. 
1«1.. 
IIB.. 
19S3.. 
1964.. 
19U.. 
19«S: 


1966: 


.Msy 

Jane 

Joly , 

.\ugust 

September. 
October.... 
.Novell!  bier., 
necemlter.. 


Jsnaary  . 
February. 
March  ... 

.^nril 

May 

Jane» 


Wage  and 
salary 

disburse- 
ments 1 


351.1 
361.2 
383.S 
401.0 
416.8 
442.6 
465.5 
496.0 
SSS.I 

528.0 
532.2 
83S.4 

537.8 
•56Z5 
547.2 
553.2 
558. 2 

660.2 
564.7 
569.0 
570.6 
573.0 
676.4 


238.7 
239.9 
258.2 
270.8 
278.1 
296.1 
311.1 
333.6 
368.4 

354.1 

356.1 
35a3 
360.6 
363.5 
366.9 
371.4 
374.1 

376.8 
380.1 
882.9 

884.7 
387.0 
889.7 


Other 

labor 

Income 


Proprietors'  income 


Farm 


Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 


9.6 
9.9 
11.3 
12.0 
12.7 
13.9 
14. 0 
16.6 
18.5 

18.2 
18.4 
18.6 
18.8 
19.0 
19.2 
19.4 
19.6 

19.8 
20.0 
20  2 
20.4 
20.6 
20.7 


11.  B 
13.4 
ll.( 
12.0 
12.8 
13.0 
1S.1 
12.0 
15.1 

15.? 
16.9 

1&> 

15.9 
15.9 
15.8 
16.0 
16.2 

16.8 
170 
17.1 
16.7 
16.8 
15.9 


3Z8 
38.2 
35.1 
34.2 
35.6 
37.1 
87.9 
39.9 

4a7 

40.4 

4a4 

40.7 
40.6 
40.7 
40.8 
41.1 
41.3 

41.3 
41.3 
41.5 
41.5 
41.6 
41.7 


Krntal 
income 

of 
persons 


14.8 
15.4 
15.6 
15.8 
16.0 
16.7 
17.1 
17.7 
18.3 

18.3 
18.3 

18.4 
18.4 
18.5 
18.5 
18.6 
18.6 

18.6 
18.7 
18.7 
18.7 
18.8 
18  8 


Dividends 


11.7 
11.6 
12.6 
13.4 
13.8 
15.2 
16.5 
17.3 
19.2 

18.7 
19.3 
19.3 
19.5 
19.8 
20.0 
20.2 

aas 

20.8 
21.0 
20.9 
21.0 
21.2 
21.2 


Personal 
interest 
income 


17.6 
18.9 

aa7 

214 

25.0 
27.7 
81.4 
M.6 
88.4 

38.0 
38.4 

88.7 
88.9 
39.2 
39.4 
39.7 
4ao 

40.5 
41.0 
41.4 
41.8 
42.1 
42.4 


^"^TXrS^Tss&ur^^rn'^'""^  ^-^'°^"  -'^'^■'""ons  for  «clal 


Transfer 
paymenU 


per- 
sonal con- 
tributions 
for  social 
Insurance 


Nonaftrl- 
cultural 
persooml 
income  • 


21.4 

25.7 

26.6 

28.6 

83.4 

33.3 

35.3 

86.8  I 

39.7 

87.7 
87.5 
88.4 
88.3 

<49.2 
39.8 
40.8 
4L4 

42.3 
42.6 
42.9 
42.6 
42.5 
43.1 


6.7 
6.9 
7.9 
9.3 
9.6 

las 

11.8 
IZS 
1&3 

lai 

13.2 
13.2 
112 
13.2 
13.3 
118 
116 

16.8 
16.9 
16.9 
17.0 
17.1 
17.2 


886.6 

844.1 

868.8 
8Ba3 

4010 
42S.S 
448.1 
479.  T 
5l&g 

507.9 

sias 

614.6 

517.6 

<632.3 

526.9 
532.6 
687.3 

538.8 
543.0 
547.0 
540.1 
SSI.  9 
565.7 


'  Prellmlnarj-. 

J„^t7iSir'^,'  7"^?  beginning  1962.     For  details,  see  Survev  of  Current  BuMnea. 
July  1966.    Data  tor  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  1960.     ^"^'"  oumnew, 

Source.  Department  of  Conuneroe. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  ERVIN. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
» large  part  of  that  Interest  income  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  did 
w  make  any  effort  to  pay  Its  national 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
net, and  my  subsequent  remarks  wlU 
'**r  on  that. 

Within  the  last  2  days  two  devdop- 
TOMB  have  signaled  even  higher  interest 
"laj  ahead.  On  Tuesday  the  big  banks 
?^  to  raise  their  prime  rates.  Yes- 
•«™y  that  became  universal.  We  now 
oxn — laso— Part  is 


have  the  almost  fantastic  situation  of 
prime  rates  at  6  percent,  meaning  most 
custonaers  are  going  to  have  to  pay  7  or 
8  percent  or  even  more  for  their  money. 
This  is  an  experience  with  dear  money 
that  few  Americans  are  old  enough  to 
have  suffered  ever  before. 

And  Just  this  morning  the  papers  an- 
nounced that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
announced  an  Increase  in  reserve  re- 
quirements for  certificates  of  deposit. 
This  will  limit  the  capacity  of  banks  to 
lend  to  the  extent  of  about  a  half  bUUon 
dollars.  With  demand  for  funds  con- 
tinuing to  escalate,  and  the  suwJly  now 
being  tightened  down,  this  will  have  a 


tendMicy,  but  a  slight  one,  to  incieaae 
rates  further. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reporting  the  most  recent  Increase  In 
home  mortgage  rates  be  printed  at  thla 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

I'HA  BA-n  MoaroAOs  lUnta  Rosa  PrntTRa 
nr   Jult;    Bmunito  TThdoi  Its  Pkoorams 

Feu, 

Washlnu'ixjm. — Mortgage  interest  rate*  rt3M 
fxirther  In  July,  the  Federai  Houalng  Ad- 
miiUatratlon  reported,  and  IniUdli^  under 
the  agency's  Insurance  prograQU  conttsuad 
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to  decline.  However,  a  tntde  group  said 
■apu^my  CMtt  It  aeea  "the  flrat  dim  raye  of 
IK^M  tar  bom*  buuduig. 

HflfW  «vUl«no«  of  t&e  ttghtnen  of  mortgsca 
Qu>n«r  cam*  {ja  the  F&i's  monthly  report 
on  tbe  yields  Invcpton  receive  wtien  tliey 
buy  on  the  MCOB4iLry^  or  reule,  market  mort- 
gagee the  FRA  baa  nuured. 

Am  at  Aug.  I,  &M  agency  eald,  the  avera^ 
rwaM  pW«»  M  Ita  nerw  i\  peraent  38-year 
loaaa  vaa  iM.90  for  aatth  9100  itf  outatand- 
incloan  anxmnt,  giving  the  loan  buyera  an 
average  ylefd  of  0jB8  percent.  Tb*  oaleula* 
tlon  aaaiimea  a  10  percent  down  payment  on 
a  new  borne  and  prepayment  of  tbe  mortgage 
at  tbe  end  of  I2  yeara. 

AVSEAOB  TISLO   NABaOWB 

The  avaracs  pclee  wm  $84.40  a  month  be- 
fore, SO  that  ttie  average  yield  waa  a  eome- 
what  narwwar  6.A1  percent.  OeographleaUy, 
the  Aug.  1  ytalda  ranged  from  a  low  of  8.60 
peraao^  In  the  North  'Central  area  to  a  blgb 
at  fl.M  percent  In  the  Soutbweat. 

Thla  FHA  report  Indirectly  i^ovldea  tbe 
only  ragolar  Indication  of  the  trend  In  the 
OdOal  dlecountlng  done  by  lenders  dealing 
with  private  borrowers.  This  occurs  when 
tbe  lander  advanoea  the  borrower  leea  money 
than  la  to  be  repaid.  Lenders  In  this  way 
can  bring  their  return  above  the  FHA's  6^ 
^ereeotlntereat  celbng. 

The  ^OA  also  eald  Uiat,  baaed  on  reports 
from  Its  field  offldals,  the  average  Interest 
rate  on  conventional  loans  to  buy  new  homes 
as  of  Aug.  1  waa  6.45  percent,  up  from  6.40 
parcant  a  month  before  and  from  6.80  percent 
a  year  before.  Borrowers  paid  an  average 
6.ftS  percent  oa  loans  to  buy  existing  homes, 
up  from  &B0  percent  on  Jtily  1  and  from  6.86 
percent  on  Aug.  1,  1MB,  the  report  said. 

In  Its  monthly  comments  on  tbe  economy, 
an  Industry  trade  group,  the  NaUonal  As- 
aodatlon  of  Home  Btil^ders,  fo\ind  some  en- 
MQragamsnt  In  varloos  legislative  moves  and 
In  recent  savings  flows.  Tbe  proposals  to 
Inoraase  substantially  the  mortgage-buying 
p««Nr  of  the  FMeral  nattonal  Ifortgage  As- 
Boolatlon  and  to  help  savings  and  loan  as- 
sodUtlons  compete  more  etfectlvely  against 
commercial  banks,  which  dont  do  as  much 
mortgage  lending,  are  expected  to  Increase 
housing  starts  gradually,  an  official  aald. 
BUM  had  a  net  outflow  of  about  1900  mllUon 
In  July,  less  than  half  the  outflow  many 
observers  had  expected,  the  group  noted, 
and  many  aasoclatloiu  that  had  completely 
.stopped  committing  themselves  to  new  loans 
In  the  spitng  are  start^g  "a  selective  open- 
M^  of  doors. 

DBCUKX8  PKZDICRD 

Iven  so,  the  NAHB  went  on,  "the  next  six 
or  12  months  don't  oOer  mvtch  cmnfort  to 
home  building."  The  group's  metropolitan 
housing  forecast,  in  which  b\iUders,  local- 
planning  and  research  agencies  and  oorpora- 
ttoDS  in  88  ettlss  parttelpata,  projects  an  11 
percent  decline  this  year  from  last  year.  Vat 
the  whole  country,  an  analyst  said,  a  drop 
of  18  percent  or  more  Is  likely.  An  even  more 
pessimistic  outlook,  the  group  added,  shows 
up  In  Its  as  yet  Incomplete  survey  of  a  cross- 
isiMMu  of  ai«nben.  Mostly  because  of  tight 
money,  the  panel  of  builders  has  slashed  Its 
eanstructtaa  pOaas  fbr  this  year  by  nearly 
40  percent  txVKa  tbe  number  of  units  planned 
last  fall,  the  NAHB  said. 

In  another  report,  tbe  TBA  aald  starts  un- 
diar  Its  Insurance  programs  In  July  declined 
to  a  117,000  ■easooaUj  adjusted  annual  rate 
fMm  131,000  a. month  before  and  161,000  a 
year  bef are.  i^^eatlons  for  proposed  hemes 
aUpped  to  a  134.000  annual  rate  In  July 
(mat  IVT.OOO  In  June  and  frosn  1M,000  In 
Joi^  WISW-.  TiM  Oommeree  Department's 
estimate  of  all  housing  starts  in  July  is  ex- 
pected to  be  velease^  around  the  and  of  this 


Mf.    VBXyjeurmsi.    Mr.    Presfdent.    I 
mtxBt'  enter   a  limited,  bat  very  defi- 


nite demurrer  to  part  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  fro4pa  Tennessee.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  yiat  high  Interest  rates 
are  already  cai^slng  serious  hardships 
throughout  this  |»}untry  and  that  if  the 
situation  contini^es  those  rates  will  go 
higher — perhaps,  far  higher  and  the 
consequences  coiJld  be  disastrous. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  vigorously  dis- 
agree that  thest  interest  rates  are  or 
can  be  fairly  cptUed  Johnson  Interest 
rates. 

From  his  earliest  days  in  the  Congress 
throughout  his  career  in  the  Senate  and 
as  President  of  {he  United  States,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  haa  consistently  fought  for 
policies  to  keep  the  interest  rate  burden 
just  as  low  as  possible. 

And  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  record 
of  the  President;  shows  that  he  still  Is 
working  for  mo|iet»ry  policies  to  keep 
Interest  rates  low. 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  interest 
rates  have  gcme  up.  We  all  know  that. 
We  all  deplore  it. 

But  who  is  reponslble  for  It? 

The  President  M  the  United  States? 

Not  according  |o  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  specifies  that  Con- 
gress— not  the  President — but  Congress 
shall  have  that  power. 

Article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  5,  spe- 
cifically gives  tlje  Congress  the  power 
"to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof." 

The  value  of  money,  the  price  of 
money,  Is  interest.  There  is  no  question 
that  Congress  has  this  power.  The 
Members  of  Congress  know  it.  The 
President  knows  it.  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  has  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged this  fact  to  the  congressional  Joint 
Economic  Comralttee  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

If  Interest  rates  Eire  too  high,  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  can  lower  them. 
We  can  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  follow  monetary  policies  that  will 
lower  interest  r»tes  forthwith  and  the 
Board  can,  and  I  am  convinced  would, 
do  so  in  strict  aocordance  with  congres- 
sional direction.  ; 

If  they  failed,  the  Congress  could  void 
that  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
creating  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
take  over  the  pokvers  Itself  and  proceed 
to  p^  interest  r»tes  at  any  level  It  de- 
sired. 

This  Is  the  clesir  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  Oongress.  If  we  fall  to 
exercise  It,  It  is  cur  fault,  not  President 
Johnson.  Presldfnt  Harding,  or  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  or  any  other  President. 

Now,  it  is  tru4  that  the  Congress  has 
chosen  to  give  the  President  the  power 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  who  in  turn  are  the  pri- 
mary architects,  of  the  monetary  or 
interest  rate  policy  of  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  has  very 
great  influence  with  the  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Rese|ve  Board,  and  that  they 
have  generally— ♦though  not  always,  by 
any  meanj&— follqwed  Presidential  leader- 
ship in  the  monetary  field. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  President  haa 
direct,  complete,  and  constant  control 
over  the  Treasury  Department,  and  that 


the  Treasury  Department — under  the 
President's  control — ^plays  a  major  roJe 
in  monetary  policy  through  debt  num- 
agement. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  Qm- 
gress,  has  a  crucial,  though  indirect.  In- 
fluence on  interest  rates  by  the  kind  ol 
spending  policy  he  and  the  Congress  can 
agree  on  and  the  kind  of  taxation  policy 
he  and  the  Congress  finally  pursue. 

But,  Mr,  President.  I  submit  that  even 
in  this  presidential  government,  under 
as  able  and  forceful  a  President  as  Iiyn- 
don  Johnson,  It  Is  grossly  inaccurate  and 
completely  unfair  to  cill  the  level  of 
Interest  rates,  "Johnson  high  Interest 
rates."  unless  we  accompany  that  with  a 
quick  admission  that  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  are  in  this  area 
the  senior  partner. 

Interest  rates  are  clearly  our  responsl- 
bUity  more  than  the  President's. 

This  is  true  because  we  have  the  clear 
constitutional  authority  and  duty  to  de- 
termine interest  rate  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  this  authority.  We 
have  the  authority  to  affect  interest 
rates  through  fiscal  policy:  by  cutting  or 
increasing  taxes  or  by  spending  hikes  or 
reductions. 

This  is  our  responsibility,  not  the 
President's.  He  can  recommend.  He 
can  fight  for  a  program.  But  the  deci- 
sion is  ours. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  since  we  do  have 
this  power,  let  us  consider  why  we  do 
not  use  it. 

Suppose  we  should  take  over  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  functions  today,  move  Into 
the  Goverrunent  bond  market  sled 
length,  and  proceed  to  pump  money  into 
the  economy  by  buying  Government 
Ixmds  imtil  we  had  driven  their  Interest 
rates  down  to  4  percent.  There  are 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  would  do 
this.  But  not  many,  not  more  than  a 
handful. 

Critical  as  I  have  been  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  the  past  and  I  have 
been  vigoix)usly  and  frequently  critical. 
I  could  not  advocate  a  policy  today  of 
pumping  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  into 
the  economy  until  interest  rates  came 
down.  Not  now.  What  would  happen 
under  present  conditions  if  we  followed 
such  a  policy  is  that  business  loans  would 
increase  and  rapidly,  municipalities 
would  take  off  the  wraps  and  the  home- 
building  Industry  would  begin  to  expand 
forthwith. 

And  what  would  this  do?  Oh,  Interest 
rates  would  be  down,  that  homebuyer 
could  buy  that  extra  room  which  high 
interest  rates  now  deny  him;  that  auto 
dealer  could  finance  a  big  inventory  and 
would  do  so. 

But  with  an  already  strained  con- 
struction market,  with  skilled  man- 
power and  building  materials  already  to 
short  supply  what  would  hai^jen  to  thdr 
prices  if  the  Federal  Reserve  deliberately 
drove  interest  rates  down  as  they  could 
If  they  wished  to  do  so? 

Obvlousl:'  such  a  policy  would  be  In- 
flationary—In  fact  highly  Inflationary. 
Prices  would  take  ofT  into  outer  space- 
Now,  Mr.  President,  those  who  wouU 
criticize 'the  President  for  not  using  hl» 
great  influence  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Board  to  at  least  moderate  its  monetary 
policy  should  take  a  look  at  the  record. 

The  best  test  of  monetary  policy,  in  my 
judgment,  is  what  the  money  managers 
do  with  the  supply  of  money,  conserva- 
tively designed  to  Include  orily  currency 
god  demand  deposits. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  less  than  3  years 
President  Johnson  iias  been  in  office, 
tbe  money  supply  has  increased  by  a 
whopping  $3.3  billion  more  than  in  the 
8  years  President  Eisenhower  was  in 
office.  Furthermore,  on  an  aimual  basis, 
tbe  money  supply  has  been  increased  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  on  an  annual  basis 
four  times  as  rapidly  under  President 
Johnson's  Influence  than  xmder  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  influence. 

The  fact  is  that  the  $17  billion  increase 
In  the  money  supply  since  President 
Johnson  took  office  is  the  largest — by  far 
the  largest  Increase  in  the  money  supply 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  there  are  Indirect  ways  of 
affecting  interest  rates — but  by  far  the 
direct   and 


of  Chicago,  who  is  a  well-known  author- 
ity in  this  field.  Mr.  Friedman  was  the 
economic  advistr  to  the  presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  Party  in  1964. 
Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  espouse 
Mr.  PYiedman's  doctrine,  by  any  means. 
But  I  say  that  those  who  have  advocated 
this  kind  of  monetary  policy  have  said 
that  we  should  have,  even  in  periods  of 
recession,  such  as  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  an  expansion  of  money 
supply.  Friedman  advocated  a  far  more 
Uberal  monetary  policy  than  President 
Elsenhower  and  George  Humphrey  in 
fact  followed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  he  was  the  eco- 
nomic adviser  for  the  presidential  can- 
didate, Mr.  Goldwater,  and  he  is  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  to  be  not  a 
liberal  but  rather  conservative. 

His  theory  is  that  if  you  are  to  have 
an  accommodation  to  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing economy,  a  sufficient  money  supply 
has  to  expand  with  it.  To  represent  it  in 
percentage,  ,.in    comparison    with    the 

gives  a  false 


most   direct   and    explicit   measure    of,    ,. ^^^,    ,,.    ^u^^^iia^. 

monetary  policy  is  what  has  happened!   Eisenhower  administration 

to  the  money  supply.     And  since  Decem- 1  impression 

ber  of  1963,  there  is  no  question  that  \_Lihall  go  into  this  at  a  later  time 

monetarj-   policy   on   the   basis   of    this    ^^hen  the  statistic  for  money  supply 

measure  has  been  expansive.     Mr.  Pres-     is  the  increase  percentage- wise  in  rela- 


ident,  If  we  more  loosely  define  the 
money  supply— which  I  do  not — to  in- 
clude time  deposits,  then  the  record  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Infiuence  has  been  sen- 
sationally expansionist. 

So  much,  Mr.  President,  for  the  strict 
monetary  aspect  of  our  Interest  rate 
policy. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
during  the  same  period  that  the  Senator 
1*  speaking  of,  with  the  expansion  of 
the  money  supply,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  the  gross  national 
product? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  I  was 
coming  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  measure  of  what 
happened  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration was  the  measure  of  what 
happened  during  three  recessionary  pe- 
riods. I  believe  In  a  dynamic,  progres- 
sive, forward-moving  economy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  all  do.  But 
the  position  of  many  economists  is  that 
we  should  have  a  steady,  regular  increase 
^^e  nioney  supply  year  after  year 
niedman  has  suggested  3  percent;  some 
have  suggested  more. 

The  point  is  that  in  any  recessionary 
Penod  we  need  the  easiest  possible 
money  poUcy.  So  that  logically  we 
sbould  expect  a  greater  hicrease  in  the 
r°^  supply  in  Elsenhower  years  than 
mboonung  Johnson  years.  A  period  of 
«Wnsion  and  threatening  inflation  Is 
»hen  we  logically  might  expect  mone- 
«y  restraint.  And  yet  during  this  pe- 
™>a  or  Johnson  prosperity  we  have  had 
r,^  '^cord  expansion  In  the  money 
»^Piy.  I  do  not  complain  about  it,  but 
i  flo  not  think  such  a  period  can  be  ac- 
curately characterized  &»  a  tight  money 
M  monetarily  conservative  one. 
'^  HARTKE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
'erred  to  Mr.  Friedman,  of  the  University 


tlon  to  the  Elsenhower  years,  this  is  not 
really  a  fair  comparison. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
money  supply  haa  been  increased  far 
more  in  the  Johnson  administration,  in 
relation  to  the  gross  national  product,  in 
relation  to  any  other  measure,  than  it 
was  during  the  Eisenhower  period.  If  it 
were,  just  a  little  bit  more,  it  would  be 
one  thing,  but  It  is  four  times  as  rapid 
an  increase.  To  be  specific  the  Federal 
Reserve  restricted  monetary  Increases 
to  a  1.2-percent  armual  rate  under  Eisen- 
hower influence  compared  to  a  5 -percent 
armual  rate  since  Johnson  has  been 
President.  Tliere  Is  no  question  that  this 
Is  not  a  tight  money  policy  on  the  part 
of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  la  the  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product?  The  gross 
national  product  has  persisted  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  ever. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  answer  to  that 
is  to  make  two  points:  First,  it  would  be 
incredibly  stupid  monetary  policy  to  ad- 
just the  increase  or  decrease  In  the  money 
supply  to  parallel  increases  or  decreases 
in  the  GNP.  This  would  mean  the  money 
supply  would  increase  little  or  would 
decline  in  periods  of  recession  and  de- 
fiation  but  would  pour  into  the  economy 
in  periods  of  rapid  expansion  or  inflation. 
This  would  be  a  monetary  policy  de- 
signed to  aggravate  both  recessions  and 
inflation.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  does  not  advocate  this. 

But  just  suppose  someone  did  advocate 
it.  The  GNP  grew  In  real  termus  by  about 
21/2  percent  per  year  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  by  5y2  percent 
per  year  since  Johnson  took  office.  Sur- 
prisingly to  most  of  those  who  read  the 
newspapers,  inflation  was  more  pro- 
nounced under  Eisenhower  than  it  has 
been  under  Johnson.  In  money  terms 
GNP  grew  about  twice  as  fast  under 
Johnson.  But  the  money  supply  grew 
about  four  times  as  fast.  So  even  with 
this  extraordinary  ccanparlson  the  John- 


son administration  was  twice  as  liberal 
in  it£  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  has  the  figures  available.  Under 
the  Johnson  administration,  the  gross 
national  product  has  exceeded  by  four 
times  the  growth  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  if  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration comparable  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  figure  is  wrong 
in  real  terms — 1958  prices — the  GNP  in- 
creased from  $412  billion  in  1953  to  $497 
billion  in  1961,  for  an  8-year  average  of 
2»/2  percent  per  year.  Under  Johnson, 
the  economy  went  from  $551  billion  in 
1963  to  $644  billion  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1966,  a  5 '^-percent  annual  average 
increase. 

How  about  the  President's  indirect  in- 
fluence on  interest  rates  through  a  fiscal 
policy? 

Obviously,  if  the  President  and  Con- 
gress follow  a  policy  of  vigorous  re- 
trenchment by  cutting  spending  spectac- 
ularly and  raising  taxes  sharply,  it  would 
be  possible  to  create  such  bad  business 
conditions  that  neither  businessmen  nor 
housewives  nor  anyone  else  would  be  in- 
terested in  borrowing.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  money,  and  the  de- 
mand would  fall  so  sharply  that  Interest 
rates  would  go  down  even  with  less 
money  available. 

Certainly,  spending  and  taxing  policies 
can  bring  down  interest  rates.  And  the 
prime  thrust  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  that  this  is  what  the  President 
should  advocate  and  Congress  should  de- 
cide to  do  now,  without  precipitating  a 
recession  or  increased  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  seem  to  be 
ample  leeway  now  to  do  this.  Most,  but 
by  all  means  not  all.  economists  agt«» 
that  there  is.  However,  imemployjnent  Is 
above  the  April  low.  The  Nation's  over- 
all production— its  ONP— slowed  to  an 
annual  rate  in  real — noninflationary— 
terms  of  2.4  percent  in  April-May-June 
of  this  year.  This  rate,  with  a  growing 
labor  force  of  1  ^  million  a  year  and  a 
soaring  capacity  in  America's  rapidly  au- 
tomating plant,  is  clearly  Inadequate  to 
give  us  anything  like  the  employment  we 
shall  need. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  agree  that  we 
can  and  should  moderate  our  spending 
policies  to  ease  the  pressure  on  prices  and 
interest  rates. 

WeU.  Congress  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  that.  Very  few  Senators 
wished  to  cut  half  a  billion  dollars  out 
of  the  space  program  as  I  found  when  I 
introduced  my  amendment  to  do  this  last 
week.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  Senate 
were  interested  in  saving  $200  million  by 
deferring  work  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. This  Senate  reduced  the  Banking 
Committee  but  still  went  one-third  high- 
er than  President  Johnson  for  spending 
on  mass  transit  earher  this  week.  And 
the  Senate  is  about  to  insist  on  the  Presi- 
dent spending  one-half  a  bilUoa  more, 
the  House  a  full  billion  more,  than  the 
President  advocated  for  defense. 

So  it  ill  behooves  this  body  to  critidM 
the  President  for  forcing  interest  rates 
liP  by  spending  so  much  when  It  wants  to 
spend  more,  not  less. 
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Mr.  President.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
think  we  should  and  can  eaae  Interest 
rates  and  the  inflation  in  capital  goods 
and  construction  and  do  it  now.  I  am 
not  tntroduclnff  legislation  to  accomplish 
this,  because  we  know  that  it  would  get 
nowhere  in  this  Congress. 

But  the  inflation  In  both  Interest  rates 
and  prices  is  coming  from  the  boom  in 
constrvicti(m,  and  to  this  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  directly  contributing,  and  in  a 
IHg  way. 

Consider  these  shocking  facts,  Mr. 
President,  and  recogni^  that  this  is  tak- 
ing place  in  a  period  of  inflationary  boom 
in  construction  that  has  contributed  to 
a  homebuildlng  recession. 

Here  is  the  Government's  spending  for 
civil  jmblic  works,  excluding  national  de- 
fense. I  repeat,  excluding  national  de- 
fense. 

Ptw  1958,  the  total  civilian  Federal 
spending  in  this  area  was  $3.1  billion. 
By  1963,  It  hit  $5.8  billion.  And  for  the 
present  flscid  year— this  year  of  con- 
struction inflation— it  is  $7.6  billion  of 
I^ederal  civil  ccmstruction. 

This  spending  lias  far  more  than 
doubled  in  9  short  years.  It  Is  civilian, 
not  national  defense  spending;  it  is  di- 
rectly inflationary;  it  requires  Govern- 
ment borrowing  that  drives  up  Interest 
rates;  and  in  pest  wars  It  has  been  either 
partly  or  wholly  deferred. 

Why  do  we  not  jstop  the  interest  rate 
and  construction  inflation  by  deferring 
it  again,  when  we  are  burdened  with  the 
Vietnam  war?  That  is  a  good  question. 
The  answer:  By  far  the  biggest  activity 
in  this  construction  is  roadbuflding,  to- 
taling nearly  $4  billion,  and  you  and  we 
know  how  diiDcult  it  is  to  get  a  Member 
of  the  House  or  Senate  to  cancel  out  his 
home  roadbuflding  project.  Roads  are 
fine,  Mr.  Preddoxt,  but  if  there  Is  one 
thixiff  this  coxmtry  is  beginning  to  have 
plenty  oS,  it  is  roads. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  that  we  will 
not  stop  until  we  pave  every  foot  of  this 
country,  until  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  has 
two  cars,  both  of  which  are  constantly 
in  motion. 

Mir.  President,  we  should  cut  this  kind 
of  spending.  We  could,  if  we  wl^ed. 
achieve  ease  in  the  directly  inflationary 
parts  of  the  economy  by  doing  so,  and 
we  would  surely  ease  up  on  interest  rates 
in  the  process.  But  you  and  I  know  that 
we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

BCow  about  a  tax  increase?  Some  bold 
Members  of  Congress  have  advocated  it. 
The  BenAtor  tram  Missouri  [Mr.  SnfiiTa- 
toKl  did  so  this  morning.  A  very  few 
Members,  like  the  senior  Senator  from 
l^nnsesee  [Mr.  Oosil  sjid  the  senior 
Senator  from  WLsoonsln  voted  against 
the  big  1964  tax  cut  and  we  siiffered 
serkHis  retribution  at  the  DoXia  for  doing 

so. 

Mr.  LADSCHK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROZMZRE.  And  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  lAOBcml . 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  I  wtdi  to  state  em- 
irtuitically  tbmt  irtien  the  Sttutte  voted 
to  remove  taxes  on  Jewdry,  baggage, 
furs,    brass   musical   instruments,   ball 


points,  I  voted  agEinst  every  one,  and 
those  of  us  who  voted  against  it  have 
been  demonstrated  to  have  been  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRH  Mr.  President,  tills 
Senator  was  referring  to  the  1964  $11  bil- 
lion 8u:ross-the-bofird  income-tax  cut. 
I  opposed  that  on  the  express  grounds 
that  it  would  push  Up  prices  and  interest 
rates.  In  my  judgtient,  subsequent  eco- 
nomic events  have  vindicated  our  posi- 
tion. 

Now,  to  oppose  a  tax  reduction  is  one 
thing.  But  to  favor  increase  in  taxes  Is 
something  else. 

The  Treasury  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  this  and  has  supplied  me  with 
a  memorsmdum  Showing  convincingly 
that  If  we  suspended  the  investment 
credit,  It  would  be  a  year  before  the  sus- 
pension would  have  any  significant  effect 
in  slowing  down  the  economy.  I  think 
that  that  one  year  is  too  long.  By  that 
time  we  could  be  suffering  recession  and 
imemployment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
most  interesting  and  thoughtful  contri- 
bution to  the  Senate  on  this  ever-press- 
ing problem .   I  thank  htm . 

With  respect  tO'  the  responsibility  of 
President  Johnson,  and  his  present,  cur- 
rent fiscal,  economic,  and  monetary  pol- 
icy, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  that  the  suspension  of  the  In- 
vestment credit,  to  which  he  has  Just 
made  reference,  is  a  case  In  point. 

With  presidential  leadership  last  Janu- 
ary. I  hold  the  view  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  suspended  or  re- 
pealed the  investment  tax  credit.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  under- 
took to  do  so  and  $t  that  time  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  economists  in  the 
country,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn — 
and  I  sought  to  leaim — believed  that  this 
was  a  necessary  step,  an  advisable  step. 

Indeed,  I  was  inlormed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's own  advisers  recommended  it. 
But  Instead  of  having  presidential  leader- 
ship In  support  of  this  effort,  the  White 
House  turned  on  ail  of  the  heat  possible 
to  prevent  passage  of  an  amendment  to 
suspend  investment  tax  credit. 

We  have  a  Government  which  can  only 
operate  efficiently  with  a  strong  Presi- 
dent. Some  people  deplore  this,  but  It 
Is  our  system.  The  President  is  not  only 
the  chief  executlvfe  authority,  but  he  Is 
also  the  country's  chief  legislator.  He 
has  not  only  the  veto,  which  equals  that 
of  two- thirds  of  the  Congress,  but  he  also 
has  the  power  of  Itltlatlon,  the  Influence 
of  the  office;  ha  has  the  appointing 
power,  he  appolnte  the  members  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  B^erd,  and  all  Independ- 
ent agencies,  man^  of  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  engagt  in  lending  operations 
and  credit  functlokis. 

What  is  needed  here  is  full  teamwork. 
The  Congress?  Ye^;  I  am  willing  to  accept 
my  part  of  the  responsibility.  I  have 
called  day  after  day  for  a  recommenda- 
tion on  the  part  <Jf  the  President  to  the 
Congress,  but  thiit  will  not  suffice.  I 
would  like  to  see  thlm  call  the  te«un  to- 
gether, all  of  the  Independent  agencies 


having  to  do  witt\ 
upward  spiral 


lending,  and  stop  this 


The  wife  of  a  GI  came  to  my  ofHce  yes- 
terday, perhaps  because  I  have  been 
speaking  on  this  subject.  The  GI  and 
his  wWe  had  been  trying  to  borrow  some 
money  to  buy  or  build  a  home.  Tliey 
had  had  the  most  exasperating  experi- 
ence. The  law  which  Congress  passed 
is  being  subverted  with  discounts  and 
with  points  added  on .  The  poor  girl  said 
that  by  the  time  the  agency  from  which 
they  were  attempting  to  obtain  the  loan 
finished  with  a  discount,  under-the-ta- 
ble payments,  and  points  added  on,  they 
simply  did  not  have  enough  Income  to 
meet  the  monthly  i>ayments. 

How  do  we  stop  that?  We  can  only 
stop  this  and  many  other  pernicious 
practices  by  Presidential  leadership,  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  with  that  lead- 
ership, and  the  cooperation  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies,  the  members  of  which 
the  President  appoints. 

I  know  that  I  have  oversimplified  the 
issue  and  I  have  done  it  purposely  to  get 
action.  I  have  called  them  Johnson  in- 
terest rates. 

One  day  when  the  Vice  President  was 
in  the  chair  I  called  them  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey interest  rates  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent reacted  as  though  he  has  been  stfick 
with  a  pin.  I  do  not  blame  him  because 
I  have  heard  many  eloquent  speeches  by 
him  similar  to  those  I  have  been  making, 
I  know  how  he  feels  in  his  heart.  But 
action  is  required. 

How  do  we  get  action?  I  have  over- 
simplified, yes,  because  this  appears  the 
best  way  to  get  action.  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
two  great  Presidents  have  led  this  coun- 
try through  emergency  situations  with 
a  low  interest  rate  structure.  I  have 
done  that  because  it  demonstrates  that 
it  can  be  done.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
done  again,  not  by  one  measure,  not  by 
one  piece  of  legislation,  amd  not  by  one 
.speech  or  White  House  release. 

This  requires  diligent,  consistent,  firm 
action,  and  we  can  only  achieve  this  by 
strong  Presidential  leadership.  It  Is  not 
pleasant  for  me  to  criticize  a  President 
with  whom  I  served  in  both  Houses,  a 
President  elected  as  the  nominee  of  my 
p>arty.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  make 
these  statements  when  my  colleagues  are 
running  for  reelection.  But  I  asked  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  If  our  colleagues 
.seeking  reelection  this  fall  would  be 
pinched  more  by  the  demonstration  of 
these  facts,  by  the  statement  of  these 
facts  now.  In  order  to  secure  reme- 
dial action,  or  by  doing  nothing  and  per- 
mitting the  spiral  to  continue,  when  the 
situation  may  be  more  disastrous  by  No- 
vember than  it  Is  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning,  the  Senator 
Is  performing  a  great  service  by  making 
this  series  of  speeches.  I  admire  him 
and  his  speeches  do  promote  a  healthy 
debate. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  answer  the  polnU 
he  raised. 

The  Senator  talked  about  how  two 
Presidents  In  wartime  have  been  able  to 
keep  Interest  rates  down  while  flnandnf 
an  emergency,  a  war,  and  a  difficult  ex- 
plosive economic  situation. 


The  Senator  knows  that  was  done  by 
j\giA  controls.  This  is  an  alternative. 
Htnay  come  to  controls  in  the  Vietnam 
jltuation.  But  all  of  us — labor,  manage- 
gMotk  and  all  people — recognize  we  pay 
A Mrioua and  painful  price  vrlth  controls. 
]BeeDtlves  are  limited  with  Govemmaat 
price  and  wage  fixing.  We  want  to  post- 
pone them  as  long  as  we  can  and  accept 
them  only  as  an  alternative. 

As  far  as  bringing  the  lending  agencies 
of  the  Government  together  to  persuade 
them  to  follow  policies  to  keep  Interest 
rates  down,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Treasury  .would  be  the  principal 
agents.  Other  agencies  perform  a  rela- 
tive secondary  role.  But  this  not  basi- 
cally a  monetary  problem.  Or  at  least 
it  is  not  a  problem  most  of  us  feel  is 
susceptible  to  the  money  managers 
manipulations.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  no  alternative  at  the  present 
time.  One  can  make  a  strong  case,  al- 
though I  never  have,  against  it  for  fol- 
lowing too  expansionary  policies  under 
,  present  conditions. 

Certainly,  if  the  lending  agencies  got 
together  and  made  credit  more  easily 
available  so  that  the  Interest  rates  would 
move  down;  the  result  would  be  serious 
Inflation.  Suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit,  to  which  the  Senator  referred, 
is  no  answer.  The  Treasury  contends 
and  I  have  seen  no  refutation  that  it 
would  take  1  full  year  before  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  would  be  felt,  unles.s 
we  provided  for  the  vitiation  of  con- 
tracts which  had  been  entered  into.  It 
seems  to  me  that  1  full  year  is  too 
long  a  period  for  economic  policy  to  at- 
tempt to  predict  accurately.  If  we  sus- 
pended the  Investment  credit  and  raised 
taxes  now.  It  would  not  have  any  effect 
until  1967.  We  may  at  that  point,  be  in 
an  entirely  different  economic  situation, 
very  possibly  a  deflatlonarj'  recession. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  of  the 
President  with  regard  to  taxes  Is  de- 
fensible. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  defend  the 
President  in  this  situation,  although  he 
needs  no  defense  from  me. 

I  would  present  the  problem,  as  I  see 
it.  from  the  President's  standpoint. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  has  some  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  legislative  branch  who,  regardless, 
consistently  advocate  cheap  money.  I 
have  never  known  some  of  them  to  devi- 
ate from  that  advocacy. 

The  President  also  has  economists 
who  continue  to  recommend  to  him 
cheap  money,  even  though  the  very 
theory  of  the  originator  of  the  so-called 
modern  economics.  Lord  Keynes,  ad- 
vocates higher  taxes  when  we  have  un- 
usial  prosperity,  which  prosperity  most 
certainly  the  United  States  has  enjoyed 
m  recent  years. 

The  President  also  has  men  of  ^tand- 
10$  In  the  financial  community  who 
i«commend  tax  increases.    He  also  has 


men  of  equal  standing  who  recommend 
no  tax  increases. 

In  addition,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  pointed  out.  many  of  the 
problems  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war — when  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
Crovemment  and  had  something  to  do 
with  much  of  the  mobilization  incident 
to  that  war — were  solved  by  controls  of 
various  kinds.  These  controls  were  by 
no  metuis  as  rigid  sis  the  ones  during 
World  Warn. 

The  point  I  am  tnrlng  to  make  Is  that 
the  .President  receives  advice  from 
many  sources,  advice  often  contrary  to 
advice.  There  are  those  who  are  for 
and  those  who  are  against  price  con- 
trols. There  are  those  who  are  for  and 
those  who  are  against  tax  Increases; 
there  are  those  who  are  for  and  those 
who  are  against  Increased  Interest  rates. 
There  are  those  who  are  for  and  those 
who  are  against  Government  spending 
programs. 

I  would  associate  myself  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  who,  in  this  field, 
knows  as  much  as  any  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  he  states  there  should  not  be 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Reserve  for  high 
interest  rates,  because.  In  effect,  the 
problem  of  controlling  Inflation,  to  a 
large  extent,  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  be  handled  on  a  mon- 
etary basis.  It  Is  not  because  Mr.  Martin 
happens  to  be  one  of  my  constituents, 
but  because  I  believe  he  Is  doing  a  good 
job  In  his  part  of  the  effort  to  control 
Infiatlon,  which  can  only  be  In  the  mone- 
tary field. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  great  differ- 
ence betweeri  the  administrations  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the 
administration  of  President  Truman,  as 
against  the  situation  faced  by  President 
Johnson  today,  has  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
expressed  in  dollars,  that  is  controlled, 
actually  owned,  abroad.  As  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  agree,  Uils 
creates  a  wholly  new,  and  imprecedented. 
problem  which  must  be  handled  by  the 
American  Government.  Everyone  wants 
to  control  Infiatlon  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  low  Interest  rates  and  a  mini- 
mum of  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  remarks  are  relatively 
objective.  I  see  the  problem.  We  must 
reduce  our  spending.  We  must  recognize 
the  serious  damage  being  done  to  the 
economy,  including  the  addition  to  the 
unfavorable  balance-of-pannents  inci- 
dent to  the  Vietnamese  war. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  heard  much 
criticism  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  but  have 
yet  to  hear  anyone  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal as  to  just  how  it  should  be  handled. 
I  am  talking  now  from  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  standpoint  as  well  as  the  diplo- 
matic and  military  standpoint. 

It  would  seem  we  are  caught  In  a  spiral. 
The  unique  aspect  of  that  spiral  Is  the 
amount  of  our  wealth  which  we  have 
sent  abroad  and  is  now  owned  abroad,  in 
dollars.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  all 
work  together,  as  a  team,  in  effort  to 
work  out  this  new  facet  of  the  overall 
problem. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  President 
would  give  consideration  to  the  remarks 


being  made  in  this  Chamber  today,  and 
by  those  who  are  equal^  qualified,  with 
him,  as  to  the  future  of  the  econ<Hny  of 
this  country. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  f nxn  Wiscon- 
sin for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  He  has  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  what  the  situation  is.  I  i^vre- 
.ciate  his  tolerance  and  understanding 
that  this  Is  not  a  simple  prQl}lem,  but  one 
which  is  most  complex. 

No  matter  what  steps  the  Congress  or 
the  President  takes  or  has  taken  to  con- 
trol inflation  and  high  Interest  rates, 
they  will  be  unpopular  and  many  people 
will  be  unhaf^y. 

However,  those  painful  steps  have  been 
taken  and  more  will  be  taken  in  the 
future. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Mlssoinl 
has  done  a  helpful  Job  in  putting  this 
serious  problem  In  Its  true  perspective. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

^Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Senators  are  deep- 
ly appreciative  of  this  discussion  because 
If  any  one  has  any  Illusions  that  this 
problem  is  not  one  of  great  national  con- 
cern to  all  Senators,  he  is  wrong. 

No  other  problem  has  caused  as  much 
discussion,  privately,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  committees,  than  this  se- 
rious problem.  Not  only  do  we  make  a 
contribution  to  Informing  the  people  of 
this  country  that  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  this  matter,  but  I  know  of  no  one 
who  is  more  deeply  concerned  than  the 
President.  I  am  sure  that  he  welcomes 
all  our  suggestions,  in  order  to  evaluate 
them  and  take  note  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  heeuied. 

Anyone  who  suggests  that  we  are  sit- 
ting idly  by,  with  all  the  complications 
which  have  been  pointed  out  today,  is 
badly  misinformed. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  know  of  no  subject  on  which 
there  has  been  more  honest,  objective 
discussion,  than  on  this  one  subject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad'to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  one 
proposition,  that  the  threat  of  Inflation  is 
one  of  great  consequence  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Disagreement  seems  to  exist  in  the 
Implements  which  will  be  used  to  flght 
the  pent-up  forces  of  Infltitlon  that 
everyone  Is  afraid  will  break  loose  with 
a  violence  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
economy. 

The  discussions  on  this  floor  mfdce  clear 
to  me  that  there  are  four  ixxiposed 
remedies: 

First.  They  are  for  Congress  to  reduce 
Its  spending  propensities. 

Second.  To  Impose  a  tightening  on  the 
ability  to  borrow  money  through  higher 
Interest  rates  to  be  pidd  by  the  borrower. 

"Hilrd.  To  impose  taxes  which  will 
siphon  from  the  economy  the  excess 
moneys  with  which  our  people  want  to 
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hvcf  ttood*  wbiiSh  oiir  thanstifes  are  not 
able  to  produce. 

Foiiith.  To  Impow  controls  by  way  of 
price*  and  otherwise. 

"nie  fourth  remedy  hu  been  men- 
tioned practically  not  at  alL  It  mutius  to 
be  tvjeeted  as  an  Ixnplemoit  to  ac^ye 
the  pr6blem. 

The  nnt  remedy— that  Is,  reduced 
spending— has  been  mentioned  hy  «ord. 
^  but  not  conformed  to  by  deed. 
^  The  Senator  from  "VHsoonsln  CMr. 
PsonmaJ,  aa  practically  every  aj^ro- 
prlation  uH.  lias  come  braved  before 
the  Sehaie  urging  reduction  of  ^pending, 
but  has  left  the  Chamber  wtth  a  bleed- 
ing head  and  a  bowed  body.  Many  who 
speak  about  fighting  Inflation  have  been 
voting  against  proposals  to  reduce 
spending. 

The  simple  method  of  reducing  pend- 
ing on  the  Federal  level  has  been  talked 
ahout  but  not  prosecuted  by  deed. 

With  regard  to  remedy  No.  2,  the  tight- 
ening of  the  ability  to  borrow  money, 
and  remedy  No.  3.  the  slph(»ilng  of 
moneys  available  for  qjendlng  by  levy- 
ing of  new  taxes,  should  be  examined. 

I  think  In  the  mind  of  each  one  of  us 
there  resides  the  oonvictlon  that  taxes 
will  have  to  be  imposed,  but  we  do  not 
dare  advocate  it.  I  think  it  is  positive 
that,  when  this  election  year  is  past  azKl 
the  nonelection  year  of  1967  has  come. 
thei«  will  be  such  a  proposal,  and  Con- 
gress will  adopt  it.  But  we  will  delay  for 
a  year,  and  in  that  delay  fuel  will  be 
added  to  the  fire  that  is  aready  beyond  a 
smoulder  In  the  field  of  rising  costs. 

In  eoncluslon.  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
we  must  adopt  the  three  remedies:  One, 
reduce  spending;  two,  impose  taxes;  and, 
three,  tighten  the  credit— perhaps  not 
to  thf  extent  that  has  been  done.  The 
exoeeslve  txtest  to  whkh  we  now  have 
gone  in  tighteaing  credit  is  the  product 
of  the  failure  to  impose  taxes. 

Tht  three  remedies  should  be  adopted, 
and  In  my  judgment  they  finally  will  be! 
If  they  are  not  adopted,  the  Judges  back 
home  sitting  In  foreclosure^  nxxns,  the 
judges  sitting  in  the  rooms  where  re- 
plevin actions  are  considered,  will  be- 
come busy, 

I  notice  that  a  number  of  saving  and 
loan  association  buildings  have  closed 
down  because  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  meet  their  obligations. 

We  had  better  quit  talking  and  start 
acting. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fnxn  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  al- 
though ve  may  not  agree  completely, 
an4  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Waahingtim.  for  the  dis- 
ooulon  of  the  subject,  because  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  grave  problems 
we  f  aoe. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  While  I  agree  with  virtu- 
ally everything  be  has  said,  I  do  want 
to  put  this  situation  in  perqwcUve.  I 
think  It  is  wholesome  that  we  are  deeply 
xxmoerned  about  this  problem.  I  have 
polnt«l  out  thait  m  ti;v»  5-year  period  to 
which  I  referred,  la  the  pre^^ous  ad- 
ministration, IMS  to  IMO,  we  had  IniU- 
tlon  and  prices  roae  about  lOMi  percent. 
There  was  increasing  unemployment  and 


Increasing  plant  capacity.  Prices  should 
have  gone  down.  Since  that  time,  due  In 
large  part  to  the  leadership  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  prices  have  not  gone 
up  10  Vi  percent,  or  10  percent,  or  9»^ 
percent,  or  9  percent,  but  8  percent. 

In  spite  of  that  flict,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor frcMn  Ohio  Is  correct  in  emphasizing 
what  Is  likely  to  happen  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  we  should!  be  and  are  concerned 
about  the  wage-price  guidelines. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
likely  to  get  blgget  and  bigger.  It  is  a 
wholesome  sign  tlit  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  others  have  this  degree  of  con- 
cern In  pointing  out  that  we  have  this 
difficulty  and  must  act  to  remedy  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMniB.  I  yield.  Then  I 
should  like  to  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  difficulty  in 
believing  that  there  has  actually  been 
a  restraint  against  the  rising  cost  of 
products  smd  goods.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  mentioned  some  flgxires, 
but  I  have  figures  showing  that  the  cost 
of  buying  a  home  for  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen has  risen  50  percent  since  1956. 

Mr.  PRGXMIRt.  That  Is  correct. 
That  is  what  the  l^nator  from  Tennes- 
see hsus  been  polntiag  out.  That  Is  where 
the  big  Increase  has  been.  The  increase 
of  8  percent  has  not  been  in  interest; 
the  increase  there  has  been  much  more. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  house  that  cost 
$14,000  in  1956  now  costs  $21,000.  How 
can  the  ordinary  citizen  meet  that  50 
percent  increase  In  the  cost  of  a  home? 

Mr.  SYMINaTOlr.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIREi  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  Confirming  the 
position  of  the  Senators,  in  the  last  10 
years  the  size  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  17  percent;  but  the 
cost  of  servicing  that  debt  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  increased  77  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  That  emphasizes 
once  again  what  tile  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  been  soying — because  inter- 
est rates  have  increased  so  much,  the 
real  burden  and  meaning  of  the  debt 
has  been  going  on  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  disUnjguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oblo  for  their  very 
thoughtful  contributions.  What  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  really  said, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  there  needs  to  be 
a  wise  and  proper  mix  of  all  the  rem- 
edies. We  cannot  ^ly  on  interest  rates 
to  finance  the  war.  We  cannot  rely  on 
interest  rates  alone  to  control  infiatlon. 
To  do  so  creates  more  imbalance. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  statement  of 
the  senior  Senator  .from  Washington. 

I  have  been  feelihg  regretful,  in  duty 
and  out  of  conviction,  to  make  the 
statements  I  have  been  making;  and  for 
one  of  his  emlnenops  and  stature  to  say 
that  this  debate  14  proper  and,  in  his 
opinion,  a  useful  one  is  encouraging. 
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I  hope  no  partisan  advantage  tmt  way 
or  the  other  will  flow  from  It.  What  i 
seek,  and  what  the  SenatOf  i9«B  Wis- 
constn  seeks,  is  action.  We  may  not  be 
in  full  agreement  as  to  what'TftiuuIti  be 
done.  I  dare  say.  as  the  O&iktor  ttm 
Washington  hfed  said,  the  Predrfeut  will 
welcome  some  of  our  suggestions.  None 
of  us  have  all  of  the  remedies,  but.  when 
the  country  faces  disaster,  I  think  it  Is 
time  for  us  to  make  our  contributions  In 
good  conscience  and  conviction. 

Earlier  today  I  pointed  out  that  s 
whole  gamut  of  labor  contracts  is  to  be 
negotiated  in  the  next  few  months 
With  the  guidelines  gone,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  with  the  cost  of  living  rising, 
with  interest  rates  rising,  unless  we  re- 
quire some  significant  sacrifice,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  follow  policies  that  will 
prevent  certain  segments  of  our  society 
from  waxing  rich,  how  can  the  Govern- 
ment expect  the  wage  earner,  whose  In- 
come has  been  held  very  close  to  a  con- 
sistent level,  but  whose  costs  are  Increas- 
ing, to  remain  docile? 

Unless  we  do  something,  we  can  ex- 
pect an  explosion  in  this  economy  wltliin 
the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  the  labw 
problem  is  a  serious  one,  but  I  think  that, 
deep  down,  the  labor  leaders  and  the 
people  in  the  trade  union  movement,  the 
workers  themselves,  would  welcome  a 
chance  to  be  a  partner  in  whatever  we 
should  do. 

But  when  they  see.  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  points  out,  other  segments  of 
our  economy  going  hog  wild,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  or  going  up  and  up.  It  is  pretty 
hard  for  them  to  say,  "We  want  to  be  a 
partr.'er  here,  but  we  do  not  know  where 
we  can  fit  in." 

I  am  sme  labor  would  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion if  we  had  some  solid,  practical  sug- 
gestions, and  be  a  partner  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  now  facing  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington,  and 
I  wish  also  to  say  I  do  not  think  that 
wage-price  guidelines  are  dead.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  and  pray  they  are  not. 
Walter  Heller,  in  a  conversation  with  s 
Washington  reporter  just  a  few  days  ago. 
pointed  out  that  they  could  be  saved  and 
should  be  saved,  that  they  have  served  a 
great  punxse.  but  that  they  must  be 
modified  to  take  into  account  the  oost- 
of-llvlng  Increase. 

If  you  give  labor  a  3.2  percent  Increase 
in  wages,  and  the  cost  of  living  goes  up 
3.5  percent,  the  worker  actually  suffers  a 
wage  cut.  He  Is  producing  more,  but  his 
retil  wages — what  his  pioney  wages  wHl 
buy  have  gone  down.  And  he  knows  it. 
If  modified  guidelines  are  to  survive,  they 
must  contain  some  kind  of  cost-of-liviM 
escalator.  As  long  as  we  have  wage 
guidelines  at  least  there  will  be  a  re- 
straining level  and,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  put  it,  labor  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  a  partner. 

Mr.  President.  I  shaU  not  yield  again 
until  I  have  finished. 
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When  the  colloquy  began,  I  was  talk- 
ing about  why  I  oppose  a  tax  Increase. 

I  happen  to  be  convinced  that  the  lag 
In  the  impact  of  a  tax  hike — especially 
repeal  or  suspension  of  the  investment 
t»x  credit — would  very  likely  result  In  a 
situation  in  which  taxpayers  would  for  a 
while  pay  both  higher  taxes  and  lilgher 
prices,  and  about  the  time  the  tax  hike 
started  to  slow  down  the  economy  and 
moderate  the  rise  in  prices — about  a  year 
or  so  after  its  enactment — the  momen- 
tum of  economic  growth  would  be  lost; 
unemployment  would  start  to  climb, 
business  confidence — in  no  small  part 
because  of  uncertainty  over  taxes — 
would  begin  to  sUp;  and  the  price  of 
recession  or  even  depression  would  be 
too  great  to  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  set  a  very  helpful  tone  for 
my  summary.  Mr.  President,  let  us  first 
of  all  recognize  that  there  is  no  painless 
or  easy  way  to  start  interest  rates  down 
or  to  slow  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Direct  monetary  action  to  expand  the 
money  supply  even  more  rapidly  would 
simply  shift  the  painful  burden  from 
debtors  to  all  consumers,  and  especially 
those  on  low  and  fixed  incomes. 

Higher  taxes  would  shift  the  burden 
from  borrowers  to  taxpayers  generally. 
A  tax  Increase  might  also  eventually 
moderate  price  Increases.  But  the  dan- 
ger of  shoving  an  economy  that  already 
shows  some  signs  of  running  out  of  steam 
into  a  recession  is  serious. 

And  a  better  alternative  is  available. 
It  is  the  postponement  of  as  much  Fed- 
eral construction  as  possible,  and  the 
ruthless  elimination  of  all  spending  that 
is  not  essential. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  hard  to 
achieve — impossible  with  the  present  at- 
titude of  Congress.  But  as  interest  rates 
and  prices  rise  that  attitude  may  change. 

Meanwhile,  I  once  again  emphasize 
my  emphatic  disagreement  with  blaming 
the  President  as  the  principal  villain  of 
a  policy  for  which  all  of  us  in  Congress 
must  share  the  principal  responsibility, 
especially  when  the  Congress  would  spend 
more  than  the  President,  and  shows  no 
real  disposition — with  a  few  ^scattered 
exceptions — to  impose  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  it. 

Both  the  President  and  Congress  have 
had  serious  problems  in  getting  and 
keeping  the  American  economy  growing 
»nd  moving.  And  in  general,  both  the 
President  and  Congress  have  earned 
high  marks  for  policies  that  have  helped 
achieve  a  remarkable  level  of  prosperity. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
pointed  out  that  the  problems  that  we 
have  are  serious  and  tough,  but  they  are 
far  more  pleasant,  Mr.  President,  than 
the  problems  of  heavy  unemployment,  of 
depression,  of  baiikruptcy,  of  recession. 
These  problems  President  Johnson's  pol- 
icies have  helped  us  to  move  ahead  and 
out  of. 

^  Congress  now,  in  this  period  of  a 
nght  and  difficult  economic  situation,  as 
«r  as  prices  are  concerned,  fails  to  ex- 
wclae  the  discipline  necessary  to  restrain 
Joterest  rate  and  price  Infiation,  rww, 
™*  Is  our  problem.  We  have  the  check- 
"<*k-     Our   signature   Is   nouired   on 


every  permy  the  President  spends.    Let 
US  manfully  assume  that  responsibility. 


HELLER    CALLS   FOR    COST-OF-LIV- 
ING  ESCALATOR  IN  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  I  filed  individual  views  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
in  which  I  called  for  a  revision  of  wage 
price  guideposts  to  take  account  of  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  since 
the  principle  of  wage  price  guideposts 
was  based  on  enablii\g  labor  to  earn  the 
overall  average  Increase  in  productivity 
as  the  basis  for  regular  wage  increases, 
that  the  principle  was  violated  if  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  was  not  permitted  as 
part  of  the  wage  increase. 

The  inequity  is  obvious  in  an  example. 
If  a  wage  earner  produces  100  units  In 
an  hour  and  earns  $3  per  hour,  the  labor 
cost  Is  3  cents  per  uiilt.  If  the  wage 
earner  increases  his  production  so  he  is 
producing  3  percent  more  or  103  units 
per  hour,  his  wages  can  be  incretused  to 
$3.09  per  hour,  while  the  wage  cost  re- 
mains at  3  cents  a  unit.  There  has  l)een 
no  increase  in  wage  costs  and  there  is 
no  labor  cost  basis  for  increasing  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  extunple  actually 
reflects  what  has  in  fact  happened  in 
American  industry  in  the  past  4  years. 
Wages  have  increased.  But  wage  costs 
in  manfacturing  have  not  increased. 
They  have  remained  stable,  because  pro- 
duction or  productivity  increases  have 
almost  precisely  kept  "p&cx  with  wages. 

And  yet  we  all  know  that  prices  have 
gone  up.  "niere  have  been  two  results 
from  this:  First,  labor  has  not  received 
Its  full  productivity  gains.  Secondly  pro- 
fits have  leaped  ahead  by  nearly  60  per- 
cent, the  largest  dollar  rise  in  profits  by 
far  in  ajiy  4-year  period  in  American 
history. 

Now  the  guidelines  without  any  cost- 
of-living  escalator  have  become  impos- 
sible for  labor  to  accept,  because  it  is 
likely  that  price  increases  will  come  close 
to  or  even  exceed  the  guidelines  them- 
selves this  year. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  prices 
rose  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  nearly 
3  percent.  But  the  guideUnes  permitted 
oiily  a  3.2-percent  wage  increase.  If' 
prices  in  fact  rise  by  3.2  percent  or 
more —  a  very  definite  possibility — every 
penny  of  any  guideline  wcige  increase  will 
be  wiped  out,  arid  labor  ftal  wages  will 
not  have  increased  at  all.  Meanwhile, 
of  course,  profits  will  continue  to  climb. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  Walter  Heller,  the  former  principal 
economic  adviser  to  President  Keruiedy 
and  President  Jdhrwon,  and  who  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  being  the  author — 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  concept  of 
wage-price  guidelines  has  recently  recog- 
nized this. 

In  an  article  in  the  August  10  Wash- 
lngt(m  Star  Mr.  Heller  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  guideposts  "should  be 
adjusted  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  rising  cost  of  living  has  wii>ed  out 
real  gains  in  purchasing  power  for  work- 
ers sticking  to  3.2  percent  wage  in- 
creasee." 


Mr.  President,  the  guideposts,  as  I 
have  said  have  served  American  con- 
sumers mighty  well.  They  are,  as  Mr. 
Heller  maintains,  worth  saving,  but  they 
cannot  nor  should  they  survive  uolass 
they  are  adjusted  to  permit  workers  to 
have  their  wages  adjusted  as  the  cost 
of  living  rises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred,  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  August  10.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

OutDKPOSTS     iNASSQtTATX     lOB    LaBOI,     HPJ.n 

Satb 
( By  Lee  M.  Cobn.  Star  Staff  Writer) 

President  JotioAon's  former  chief  eoooomlo 
adviser  called  today  for  changes  In  the  ad- 
mlnistr&tlon's  antl-lnfl&tloo  guldapoata  to 
give  latx>r  a  better  break. 

Walter  W.  Heller,  who  waa  chairman  of  tbe 
Council  of  Economic  Advlaen  throughout  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  early  in  the 
Johnson  administration,  said  the  8i>  percent 
guldepoet  for  wage  Increases  should  be  ad- 
justed to  take  account  at  the  rlsliig  ooat  at 
living. 

Even  with  revisions,  BeUer  said,  the  guide- 
posts  cannot  do  the  whole  Job  of  curbing  in- 
flation when  the  economy  is  luider  strain 
from  booming  demand. 

"The  guideposts  never  were  intended  aa 
a  substitute  for  fiscal  and  moaetary  re- 
straints, but  rather  as  a  handmaiden,"  he 
said  in  a  phone  interview  ttaai  ICnneapoUs, 
where  he  is  an  economics  professor  at  the 
UnlTersity  of  Minnesota. 

"BKAI.  TBOXTXLX"  TvixacTwa 

Another  former  govn^unent  econotnlat, 
who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  iised,  was 
even  blunter  about  the  guld^xwts'  short- 
comings. 

"Inflationary  preasures  ar«  too  stroog  for 
an  Instrument  as  feeble  as  voluntary  exhor- 
tation to  work  effectively,"  he  saia  here, 
warning:  "We're  heading  for  real  trou)^." 

Heller  and  the  Washington  economist 
agreed  with  the  President,  however,  that  the 
principle  of  the  guideposts  must  be  kept  alive 
as  an  essential  element  of  price  stabUlzaUon 
policy. 

Although  the  guldeposU  probably  will  be 
violated  with  increasing  frequency  whUe  the 
boom  continues,  they  laid,  appeals  for  com- 
pliance can  moderate  Inflationary  exoeasee. 

JORN-SOk's  DCrXNBX 

Johnson  tried  yesterday  to  squelch  the  Idea 
that  recent  defeats  have  forced  him  to  aban- 
don the  fight  against  Inflation. 

Defending  his  record  in  oontroIUng  Infla- 
tion, Johnson  told  a  news  eonfereaoa  he 
will  keep  pressing  to  make  tbe  wage-price 
guidepoets  work,  althou^  It  may  t>eooms 
necessary  to  give  the  formula  aoore  flexlblUty. 

He  conceded  the  administration  waa  un- 
able to  enforce  compUance  with  the  guide- 
posts  by  the  steel  industry,  which  raised 
prices  last  week,  and  by  airlines  negottatora, 
who  agreed  on  a  wage  settlement — later  re- 
jected by  rank-and-file  workers — exceeding 
the  guidepKasts. 

The  guidepoets  attempt  to  hold  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  Increases  to  no  more  than  8.3 
percent  a  year,  which  Is  the  administration's 
estimate  of  the  national  areragv  trend  for 
gains  m  productivity — output  per  maa-honr.- 

Since  adhennoe  to  this  standard  would 
keep  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  froaa 
rising,  according  to  the  theory,  pctoas  on  the 
average  should  remain  stable.  Price  cuts  tn 
industries  with  productlTlty  gains  above  SJ 
percent  are  suppaMed  to  offset  aUo>wabla  pttM 
Inoreaaes    tn    low-produettvlty   tadutftrtaS.  ^ 
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Johnaon  mm  the  ezlitlng  guldepotta  while 
bot  pMf«!t.  are  "the  beet  mewuring  etlelc  we 
aairm."  Be  aald  he  win  tue  thia  fonnuUt  ontU 
•  toettenooa  la  darlaed. 
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7  OOWNOB   CHAIXKNOBD 

'""Hellerand  the  Waahlngton  economist  chal- 
IntttA  a  auggeatlon  bj  CommeRM  Secretary 
Jobn  T,  OoBnor  that  the  (uldepaata  be  re- 
vlaed  to  aUow  Xor  varying  productivity  ratee 
in  different  UHtuatrtea.  Inatead  of  applying 
the  3  J  percent  ataodard  to  all  IXKluatilea. 

"The  Induatry-by-lnduatry  approach  Is  ab- 
surd qia  Its  face,  and  It  wovUd  be  better  to 
abolUh  the  guldepoats  than  to  make  that 
change,"  the  WaSliliigton  economist  aald. 

He  and  Heller  aatd  Conner's  idea  would 
mean  wage  and  benefit  increases  of  0  percent 
a  year,  for  example.  In  and  Industry  with 
productivity  rising  at  that  rate. 

To  maintain  over-all  price  stability,  they 
said,  this  would  require  workers  In  low- 
produettvlty  industries  to  accept  increases  of 
only  1  percent  or  none  at  all. 

Thla  would  not  work,  so  prlees  would  rise, 
they  said. 

xoFsmao  oaxkb 
The  Waahlngton  economist  said  the  guide- 
poets  have  been  violated  mainly  on  the  price 
«tde,  rather  than  by  wage  Increaaea. 

Strong  demand  for  goods  and  services  has 
allowed  aeUers  to  raise  prices  and  increase 
profits  despite  relatively  stable  unit  labor 
costs,  tte  said. 

"Profits  are  sitting  there  like  a  golden  egg, 
■and  atarttng  now  labor  u  going  to  demand 
and  get  a  share  of  it,"  he  said. 

."Idont  see  how  we  can  ever  again  expect  to 
wtaln  labor's  even  grudging  acceptance  of 
the  guldepoete  unless  we  correct  the  distor- 
tions, caused  by  price  increases,"  he  said. 

To  make  this  correction,  he  said,  it  prob- 
ably wUl  be  necessary  to  make  a  one-time 
upward  revlalon  In  the  8J  pereent  wage 
ftandard  to  take  account  of  at  leaat  part  of 
the  rlae  in  the  coat  of  living. 


Heller,  who  took  the  lead  in  devising  the 
goldepoata  In  U»«a,  agreed  that  the  formula 
muat  be  changed  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  ttie  rising  coat  of  Uvlng  has  wiped  out 
pe^  gains  to  purphaalng  power  for  workers 

S^*  *o  »  a  percent  wage  Inereaaee. 

While  admitting  he  haa  "no  pat  answer"  to 
the  question  of  how  to  change  the  gulde- 
poata,  and  emphaatelng  that  he  was  not 
trying  to  tell  the  administration  what  to  do 
HM1«  said  It  Is  eaaenttal  for  the  poUcy's  de- 
fenders to  "straighten  their  lines  and  retreat 
to  a  more  defensible  position." 

Mr.  VOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  wggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Hie   MiaUUnt  leglalative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roU. 
:     Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Preddent. 
I  Mk  uianimous  consent  that  the  order 
tor  ttie  quoram  call  be  rescinded. 

The  A£nNa  PRESIDENT -^ro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONB.   1967  ' 

tlie  Senata  remoned  the  consideration 
«t  the  bill  (HJl.  ISMI)  making  appro- 
prtatloRs  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
tor  the  llaeal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
iBMl  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOTOD  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
5.Ji  *'«*?^  «  *»«  been  «t»ted  by  the 
amqgulahsd  senior  Senator  from  Wls- 
oona^  that  we  muit  put  an  end  to  un- 
necessary spending.    We  must  stop  du- 


plication and  waete  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  There  Is  really 
nothing  as  important  before  Congress 
as  to  cut  down  on  extravagant  spending, 
at  a  time,  In  particular,  when  our  Na- 
tion is  spending  between  $1.6  billion  and 
$2  billion  every  sionth  on  our  unfortu- 
nate involvement  in  a  miserable  civil  wati 
In  Vietnam. 

The  business  before  the  Senate  at  the 
moment  Is  the  anjendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McOovxrn]  to  the  military 
appropriation  bfll.  This  amendment 
seeks  to  reduce  the  total  of  the  appro- 
priations In  this  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  to  re- 
store it  somewhat  to  the  budget  estimates 
and  the  requests  of  the  President. 

The  committee  bill,  as  It  Is  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  provides  $525  mil- 
lion more  than  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  which  we  are  con- 
sidering proposes  a  reduction  of  $522 
million,  which  atiU  leaves  a  balance 
above  the  administration  request. 

The  President  has  warned  the  Nation 
against  inflationary  dangers  from  con- 
gressional spending  beyond  budget  re- 
quests, and  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been 
-  consumed  this  morning  in  discussing  that 
problem. 

Congress  certainly  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  mfen 
who  are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam— a 
country,  Mr.  President,  about  the  size  of 
my  State  of  Ohio.  10,000  miles  distant 
from  our  shores,  of  no  strategic  nor  eco- 
nomic importance  whatever  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  We  have 
approximately  400,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  the  cream  of  the  crop,  the  finest 
soldiers,  airmen  aod  sailors  in  the  world, 
fighting  in  that  far-away  country,  in  the 
poisonous  jungles  and  swamps  of  Viet- 
nam, and  with  our  7th  Fleet,  close  to  the 
Vietnam  coast  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and 
the  South  China  S^. 

We  must  elijninate  nonessential 
spending — military  or  nonmllitary.  The 
GI's  overseas  in  southeast  Asia  are  not 
there  because  the©'  want  to  be  there. 
They  are  thei-e  In  response  to  the  call 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  least  that  we  in.-ee&fress 
can  do  for  them  is  to  cut  down  on  »i- 
essentlal  spending  in  order  to  prodde 
properly  for  their  welfare  and  their 
maintenance  without,  at  the  same  time, 
weakening  the  economy  our  Nation. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  apnroxlmately  $1  billion 
above  the  administration  request. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  face  the  facts. 
Agreement  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr 
McGovERNl,  of  which  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor.  wouW  doubtless  set  the 
stage  for  a  House-Senate  conference  and 
result  in  a  final  appropriation  at  the  ap- 
proximate level  recommended  in  the 
Senate  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
That  amount  woi^d  still  be  approxi- 
mately a  half  a  bll$on  dollars  above  the 
request  of  the  Depeptment  of  Defense 

I  consider  that  tHe  Department  of  De- 
fense request  was  a  proper  request  I 
suwx>rt  It.  This  is  one  time  when  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Otiio  is  In  agree- 


ment with  Secretary  of  Defense  Uc- 
Namara.  I  am  glad  to  be  in  agreement 
with  him  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  associate  myself 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  in  op- 
posing the  appropriation  of  $153,500  000 
for  an  antlballistic  missile  system     ' 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  u- 
propriation  of  any  funds  for  experimen- 
tation  in  Nike-Zeus  installations  to  de- 
fend the  cities  of  this  country  against 
any  possible  nuclear  attack  would  be  a 
complete  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
This  proposed  project  is  of  questionable 
validity  and  effectiveness.  It  would  not 
in  my  considered  judgment,  prevent  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  from  hit- 
ting on  target. 

Mr.  President,  what  nuclear  power  Is 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world  now' 
There  is  not  one,  unless  someone  wishes 
to  claim  that  Albania  is  offering  a  threat 
or  Communist  China,  which  has  a  crude 
nuclear  capacity,  but  which  will  not 
within  the  next  10  years  have  any  abiUty 
to  fire  missiles  great  distances  on  target 
The  Soviet  Union  admittedly  is  the 
only  rmtion  in  the  world  having  the  capa- 
bility of  attacking  the  United  States  with 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  How- 
ever,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  every  US 
Senator  knows,  is  no  longer  a  "have  not" 
nation.    It  is  a  "have"  nation. 

There  was  a  time  in  that  grim,  cold 
war  period  following  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  when  the  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Stalin,  offered  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  world.  Stalin  is 
no  longer  the  ruler  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  is  veering  to- 
ward capitalism. 

The  present  leadership  is  evincing  co- 
operation toward  us  instead  of  threat- 
ening annihilation.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
no  longer  the  menace  it  once  was  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Its  leaders  are  inter- 
ested-in  expanding  and  impro\1ng  the 
lives  of  its  citizens. 

This  is  evidenced,  for  example,  by  the 
fact  that  they  recently  purchased  from 
the  Fiat  Motor  Co.  of  Italy  for  a  cost  of 
$800  million  a  plant  to  produce  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  automobiles  a  year  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  present  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion hope  for  coexistence  with  other  na- 
tions, as  do  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. 

If  there  is  no  coexistence  between  the 
two  greatest  nuclear  powers  in  the  world, 
then,  indeed,  we  are  on  a  collision  coune 
which  will  eventually  lead  to  coannlhU*- 
tion.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  nu- 
clear superiority  of  at  least  3  to  1  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  So,  even  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden,  unexpected  nuclear  attack 
on  us  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  would  have 
the  power  within  a  matter  of  minute*. 
by  means  of  instant  retaliation,  to  de- 
stroy every  airfield  and  every  city  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  kill  100  million 
people. 

It  Is  really  imthlnkable  that  tlwre 
would  be  any  nuclear  conflict  between  ua. 

In  this  connection,  as  I  said  once  be- 
fore in  this  Chamber,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  Arizona,  Bany 
Goldwater,  in  the  course  of  his  1964  cam- 
paign  for  the  Presidency,  made  some 
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«iM  statements,  when  we  look  back  on 
them.  Perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  was  one 
that  he  made  in  October  1964,  when  he 
said: 

I  predict  that  If  within  10  years  from 
Qov  there  shoiild  be  a  war  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  fighting  on  the  aide  of 
tite  United  States  as  an  ally  and  a«  a  comrade 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
the  members  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  17 -Nation  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference  urged  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  with 
the  United  States  to  renounce  the  build- 
ing up  of  antlballistic  missile  defense 
s>'stems.  It  is  absolutely  fantastic  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  more  than  $150 
billion  for  an  antlballistic  missile  system 
at  the  same  time  that  Adrian  Fisher,  the 
leader  of  our  delegation  at  Geneva,  is 
pleading  for  a  freeze  on  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems. Yet  the  bill  we  are  debating 
today — and  it  will  remam  in  the  bill 
unless  the  McGovem  and  the  Clark 
amendments  are  adopted — contains  a 
provision  for  a  huge  expenditure  to  con- 
tinue the  expansion  of  the  defensive 
Nike-Zeus  system  and  a  defense  system 
against  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Of  course,  no  defensive  system  Is  very 
effective,  and  what  we  have  learned  from 
Uie  defenses  in  North  Vietnam  bears 
that  out. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posed experiment  will  encourage  addi- 
tional waste  of  taxpayers'  money  on  the 
civU  defense  boondoggle  which  has  to 
date  cost  taxpayers  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion. And  no  man,  wcanan,  or  child  in 
the  United  States  is  any  safer  today,  be- 
cause over  the  years  these  bureaucrats 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  In  the  so- 
called  Civil  Defense  Division,  have 
squandered  all  this  money. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
»«ree  that  a  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem must  be  accompanied  by  a  full,  com- 
plete fallout  shelter  program.  Those 
ftvoring  a  massive  fallout  civil  defense 
shelter  building  program  have  esti- 
mated— and  these  are  pretty  large  fig- 
ures—that suoh  a  system,  to  be  at  all 
effective,  would  cost  American  taxpayers 
anywhere  from  $20  billion  to  $302  bil- 
lion. Not  millions  of  doUars— billions  of 
ik^rs. 

Even  then,  the  experts  say  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  any  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram would  be  at  all  effective  in  saving 
lives. 

Earlier  this  year.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Anned  Services  Committee,  of  which  the 
lunlor  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  member, 
»»id  that  In  his  opinion  the  construction 
Of  an  antlballistic  missile  system  would 
DO*  "add  measurably  to  our  safety." 
Jnefefore,  Secretary  McNamara  said 
Mat  he  would  not  request  any  funds  for 
'«  deployment. 

I  Wi  happy  to  support  the  poslUon  of 
"•Secretary  of  Defense,  who  urgred  that 
IS  appropriation  should  not  be  author- 
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Secretary  McNamara  stated  before  the 
Senate  Conamittee  on  Armed  Services: 

There  Is  no  system  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems Within  presently  available  technology 
which  would  permit  the  deployment  now  of 
an  antlbaUlstlc  missile  defense  capable  of 
giving  ufi  any  reasonable  hope  of  keeping 
U.S.  fatalities  below  some  tens  of  millions  In 
a  major  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  our  cities. 

That  was  his  testimorvy,  and  it  Is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  McOovem  amendment,  for  which 
I  am  speaking,  and  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Clark  amendment,  which  will 
be  considered  later  today. 

Mr.  President,  to  embark  now  upon  a 
project  of  such  dubious  value,  at  such 
fantastic  expense,  against  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  are  pleading  with  delegates  of 
other  nations  against  any  further  ex- 
penditures for  such  defenses  makes  no 
sense  whatever  and  should  be  rejected. 
Also,  Mr.  President,  while  this  project 
will  not  greatly  enhance  our  national 
security,  in  appropriating  funds  for  it 
we  run  the  risk  of  escalating  the  arms 
race,  to  a  much  higher  and  far  more 
costly  plateau. 

In  considering  the  McGovem  and  the 
Clark  amendments — the  later  will  come 
up  after  the  McOovem  sunendment  has 
been  disposed  of — we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  save  om-  taxpayers  the  expen- 
diture and  the  futile  and  foolish  waste  of 
a  tremendous  sum  of  money.  To  en- 
courage this  sort  of  expenditure,  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  committee  bill,  is  in 
a  way  a  great  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  not  approve  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  fimds  for  this  project  which, 
as  I  have  stated  as  emphatically  as  I  can, 
would  be  an  utter  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  be  taken  not 
later  than  1  o'clock,  the  time  for  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  tMr.  Russell]  , 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGoviRWl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  attaches  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  all  Senate  ofBces  be  notified  of 
the  agreement  now  In  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendnaent? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakote  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  questions  that  I  wish  to  di- 
rect to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  manager  o(  the 
bill  in  order  to  get  Into  the  Record  some 
rough  idea  of  the  total  amoimt  of  funds 
that  may  be  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  fiscal  1967. 

The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  would  au- 
thorize something  over  $58  billion  In  ex- 
IJenditures.  But,  in  addition  to  that, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  expenditures 
that  can  be  made,  as  I  understand  It,  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  wondering,  first  of  all,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  would  agree  with  the  estimate 
that  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday,  which  admittedly  was  a  rough 
estimate  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  that  we  can  anticipate  an- 
other $10  billion  supplemental  request 
for  military  appropriations  around  the 
first  of  the  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  buildup  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinues at  the  present  rate,  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  question  that  there  will  be 
a  very  substantial  supplem«ital  request 
the  first  of  the  year,  which  may  be  $10 
billion;  It  may  be  more. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  addition  to  that 
amount.  I  understand  there  has  been  a 
separate  appropriation  for  military  con- 
struction. My  recollection  Is  that  it  Is 
around  $1  billion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
that  is  approximately  ri^t.  I  referred 
the  authorization  request  to  a  subcom- 
mittee, but  it  is  about  $1  billion.  Of 
course,  we  have  no  assurance  that  that 
money  will  be  spent.  Last  year  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  impounded  over  one- 
half  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
military  construction  and  has  never  yet 
released  any  of  that  money. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  recall  see- 
ing specific  reference  to  this  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttsscll],  but  in  the 
House  report  there  Is  a  paragrai^  that 
refers  to  some  $42  billion  In  carryover 
funds  that  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
now  has  available.  Could  the  Senator 
give  us  any  general  idea  as  to  bow  much 
of  that  $42  billion  would  be  available  to 
be  expended  in  fiscal  1967? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes;  there 
Is  a  very  large  unexpended  balance. 
That  figure  sounds  a  little  large  to  me. 
As  I  recall  it  is  about  $40  bUlkm.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  say  how  mueh  of 
that  will  be  expended.  It  depends  on  a 
great  many  things:  "Rie  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  certain  itons,  the  rate  of  con- 
struction of  a  very  expensive  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier,  the  rate  of  replacement 
of  planes  which  are  lost  through  acci- 
dent or  combat  in  Vietnam,  and  other 
items.  But  there  will  be  a  very  large 
sum  expended  out  of  the  funds  which 
have  heretofore  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  McOOVXRN.  Let  me  read  into 
the  RcooRD  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House, 
page  5: 

The  Department  of  Defense  estlmatee  that 
at  the  end  of  the  current  flae«l  yaer,  oa  Jiihe 
80,  1908,  the  Depertment  wUl  harr*  an  haml 
in  unexpended  funds  nearly  $48  bUUpa.    {| 
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the  lum  reeommeiMled  In  tbe  Booompanylng 
bUI  la  spprored,  tbe  Depwrtment  of  Defense 
will  li«Te  on  hand  for  expenditure  In  the 
flocnltc  Secal  year  a  total  nun  of  Juet  over 
$100  bUUon— thlB  U  not  to  eay  that  this  total 
nua  will  or  •boiUd  be  expended  during  fiscal 
yea^  1987. 

Iiir.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  pardon  me,  on  what  page  Ib 
that? 

Mr.  McGOVSUI.  Page  5  of  the  House 
oommlttee  report. 

Mr.  RUS8SLL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  near  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  pace.    Just  one  final  sen- 

^  Tbe    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

"^      time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

_  Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  McCK>VERN.  This  line  reads: 
or  oouree.  much  of  thia  hu^  total  is  al- 
ready obligated  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fenia  asttmatee  that  by  June  30,  1967,  all  of 
the  available  funds  will  be  obligated  except 
•8.4  billion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
that  statement  is  essentially  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, lliese  other  figures  that  I  will  cite 
may  not  be  directly  rdated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appn«>riatlons,  but 
I  think  they  are  items  which  the  Senate 
should  keep  la  mind  in  realizing  tbe 
total  cost,  not  only  of  the  direct  military 
program,  but  also  of  those  programs 
which  result  from  military  (H>eration8. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  for 
ezampte,  will  have  available  to  it  ap- 
proximately $6  bUUon.  No  Member  of 
Congress,  I  know,  regrets  these  expendi- 
tures. These  are  expenditures  which  we 
owe  to  our  soldiers  and  their  fsonllles, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  do  result  from 
military  (NTeraUons  of  the  past. 
-  Anotber  item,  12.8  billion,  will  be  need- 
ed to  pay  tbe  annual  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  This  debt  stems  largely  from 
prior  military  operations.  There  again, 
I  am  not  complaining  about  the  figure. 
X  am  slmi%  stating  a  fact,  that  the  bulk 
of  our  interest  obligations  on  the  na- 
tional debt  does  result  from  military  op- 
-    flvatlons  of  the  past. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  we 
b»ve  close  to  $1  bllUon  in  the  military 
MslcUDfe  field.  I  think  the  Senator 
oan  verify  that  figure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
xeeaU  the  amooat  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  piMMed  earlier,  but  there  is  $590.8 
■lUUoo4a  the  bUl  for  military  assistance 
to  Ibe  Sqiitb  Vietnamese  and  other  coim- 
tiitt  eafftffetf  In  oporatlons  there. 

Mr.  MeOOVORN.  Tea.  Z  tbink  m  the 
earUsr  aotlon  of'theSeoat«.  It  was  some- 
thing aloaB  to  a  bilUon  dcdlars. 

Mr^RDSaBX  of  Geofittk  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  iDdidce  me.  be  has  referred  to 
tiM  oBBt>dt  Che  Veterans'  .^ministration 
and  also  to  the  interest  on  tbe  public 
4ll#t  as  having  some  veiaUon  to  the  war. 
X'tttfok  thai  tbe  Senator  ha»  overlooked 
the  vetemut  hoosiBc  Mil  and  toorlal  al- 
Mwanoitt  f«lt  veterans.     .  "*      v^ 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  minor  items.  There  is,  for 
example,  $100  million  for  civil  defense. 
The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  when  we 
add  up  all  these  figures,  they  come  to 
somewhere  arounri  $130  billion  for  fiscal 
1967  for  direct  air  Indirect  military  ex- 
penditures. Thu«,  we  are  actually  talk- 
ing about  funds  to  be  appropriated,  or 
already  approprlttted,  which  are  avail- 
able for  military  Ourposes  that  exceed  the 
total  size  of  the  entire  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1967. 

I  want  to  thtnk  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  unswers  to  these  ques- 
tions. The  pm|X)se  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  to  reduce  appropriations 
In  the  committee  bill  to  the  total  amount 
requested  by  the  administration  in  the 
budget  estimate.  The  committee  bill  is 
now  $525  V2  million  above  the  adminis- 
tration request.  The  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  that  figure  by 
almost  the  same  $mount;  namely,  $522 '2 
million.  This  reduction  would  be  ac- 
complished through  a  2.2-percent  re- 
duction in  titles  3  and  4  of  the  bill  which 
cover  14  different  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  "items.  The 
President  has  warned  Congress  publicly 
and  privately,  against  needlessly  aggra- 
vating Inflationary  pressures  by  spend- 
ing beyond  administration  requests 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEll.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  not  only  to  the  public  but 
also  more  speciflcully  to  the  men  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  to  avoid  weakening 
the  coimtry  by  nonessential  spending, 
whether  it  be  military  or  nonmilltary 
items. 

Accordingly,  I  plead  for  support  of  my 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
bring  the  amount  in  the  bill  into  line 
with  what  the  Defense  Department 
stated  was  adequate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  defense  needs,  and  into  line  with 
the  budget  request  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  jrleld  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Geoi^a  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, amendments  which  propose  to 
make  small  across-the-board  slashes  In 
expenditures  are  blwas^  very  attractive. 
But  If  they  are  ekamined,  they  have  an 
impact  which  caanot  be  reckoned  com- 
pletely. This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
situation  In  which  the  country  finds  it- 
self today  regardftig  the  war  in  progress 
in  Vletzuum.  1 

The  committee  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  reduce  tbe  bill  In  every  possible 
way.    It  reduced  It  by  some  $426  million. 

Let  me  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  major  increases  recommended  by  the 
committee  that  wtre  not  requested  in  the 
budget:  $167  mlUton  for  Nike  X;  1150.6 
million  for  nuclear-powered  guided-mls- 


sile  frigates,  and  $50  million  for  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory.  In  euh 
Instance  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  provision  providing  that  thete 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. Secretary  McNamara  has  not 
heretofore  spent  money  that  he  did  not 
request.  Thus,  when  increases  of  this 
nature  are  considered,  you  find  that  this 
bill  Is  very  close  to  the  budget  estimates. 
As  I  have  said,  most  of  the  increases  are 
tied  up  where  they  cannot  be  expended 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  danger- 
ous amendment.  It  sounds  easy  enough 
to  say,  "Oh,  what  does  2.2  percent 
amount  to?"  Well,  in  the  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  the  force  it  would  amount 
to  $87  million.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  aircraft  are  being  shot  down  over 
Vietnam  at  an  increasing  rate.  We  need 
replacements  for  those  airplanes.  We 
have  got  to  have  them. 

It  would  also  mean  a  reduction  in  am- 
munition procurement.  We  are  using 
ammunition  at  a  more  rapid  rate  today 
in  Vietnam  than  we  ever  have  before  In 
any  other  war. 

There  is  already,  according  to  the  De- 
I>artment's  own  testimony,  a  thin  line 
of  margin  between  procurement  and 
what  Is  estimated  will  be  fired. 

We  are  sending  more  people  to  Viet- 
nam each  day  and  each  week.  Three 
or  four  thousand  additional  men  landed 
there  just  the  day  before  yesterday. 
The  use  of  ammunition  will  increase. 
This  amendment  would  take  2.2  percent 
out  of  the  amount  provided  for  it. 

Also,  there  was  a  long  discussion  ear- 
lier today,  when  germaneness  was  re- 
quired, on  the  subject  of  money  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Inflation  Is  increas- 
ing. Thus,  that  factor  will  reduce  the 
buying  power  of  dollars,  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  check  It. 

We  can  very  well  affect  the  course  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  very  materially  by 
taking  away  even  1  percent  of  Uiese 
funds,  that  are  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  ammunition,  and  other  Itemi 
that  are  absolutely  essential.  There 
are  other  major  items  such  as  the  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  ca-rler  and  at- 
tack submarines.  We  might  be  able  to 
get  along  without  them  in  Vietnam,  but 
I  assure  you  they  are  needed.  None  of 
us  wants  to  deprive  our  soldiers  or  ma- 
rines of  air  cover.  We  want  to  make 
sure  they  have  enough  ammunition  to 
fire  at  the  enemy.  They  were  sent  over 
there;  they  are  not  there  of  their  own 
choice.  And  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  the 
aircraft,  ammunition,  and  whatever 
else  they  need. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yieW. 
although  I  am  on  limited  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  many  days  and 
werfts  were  spent  In  studying  the  bill  by 
the  committee  so  ably  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  tMr.  RttssillI 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltonstallI. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  There 
were  18  days  of  hearings  with  two  ses- 
sions on  most  days,  before  we  started  tbe 
markup  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  markup 
took  how  much  time? 

Mr.  RU8SBLL  of  Georgia.  Tbe  bet- 
to*  part  of  2  days. 

Ifir.  KOLIAND.  Some  of  the  Infor- 
mation tbat  same  before  that  committee 
was  classifled  Information ;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Some  of  It 
was,  but  we  have  2  volimies  of  printed 
hearings  comprised  of  over  1,800  pages. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  which  I  should  like  to  quote.  I 
have  not  always  urged  that  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
followed,  but  certainly  they  are  impor- 
tant in  this  instance.  He  states  as  fol- 
lows in  this  letter: 


198S3 


since  our  Southeaat  Asia  t(xcea  must  be 
iupported  with  all  the  resources  they  need, 
these  cuts  would  necessarily  affect  non- 
Soutbeast  Asia  forces  only. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  myself  only.  In  view  of  the  long 
and  devoted  study  of  this  bill,  made  by 
men  of  deep  conviction,  and  who  have 
repeatedly  shown  an  interest  and  patrl- 
oUc  concern  in  national  defense,  I  am 
not  willing  to  substitute  for  their  find- 
ings any  vagrant  floor-debate  judgment 
that  I  may  have,  and  I  shall  support  the 
committees  recommendations 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  regard  any  meat-ax  cut 
of  this  kind  as  very  dangerous. 

We  do  not  want  to  cut  funds  for  the 
necessary  procurement  for  the  opera- 
tion of  hospitals.  They  are  flying  the 
_  Injured  home  by  the  hundreds.  We  can- 
not take  a  chance  by  applying  a  meat-ax 
cut  in  that  way. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
made  a  speech  in  which  his  theme  was 
that  we  could  afford  to  cut  the  bill  be- 
cause we  were  in  no  danger  from  Russia 
I  do  not  accept  that  theme  without  quali- 
fication. I  am  delighted  that  our  rela- 
tions are  better,  I  am  glad  to  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  Russia,  but  I  am 
still  not  willing  to  trust  her 

The  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  referred 
to  the  fact  that  an  automobile  plant  was 
being  constructed  In  Russia  to  iUustrate 
that  they  were  going  out  of  military  con- 
straction.  Nothing  can  be  converted  into 
Biiitary  production  any  easier  than  an 
automobile  production  factory.  So  that 
U  certainly  adding  to  the  military  pro- 
onction  capability  of  that  nation 

ttL^nf  Tv!  7^''^o«»t  the  fact,  that  in 
»ite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  suppll- 

Suf  °"  ^J^^^  •^"^'  ^^  ^ve  not  been 
SSfr,  Pl^*^*^  ^  ^«  one  step  toward 
»7^B  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  war 
SJhfn^""'  *ltho"«h  we  have  tried  ev- 
&Xf  V  "^^^  ^  "^^'"K  it  to  an  end. 
Sih^  ^.,^"  ^^""^  '^  ""^Place  a  frown 
"to  a  smile,  I  am  not  willing  to  place 

fctM  '^'  'f^^*°"^  notion  "hat  we 
nave  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  pow- 
J^ul^potentlal  enemy  on  the  facVof  the 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  dangerous 
J^^ent.  Nobody  can  prSlct  ite 
wact  consequences. 

S^tZl^^^^''^-  ^  y^^'<*  5  minutes  to  the 
•^Ator  from  Massachusetts 

^.aALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
E^  lili^^"'*  chairman,  not  only  of 
«*  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  of 


the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  in 
what  he  has  sal^.  To  me  it  is  an  utterly 
uimecessary  amendment  for  this  reason : 
We  know  we  are  going  to  appropriate 
between  $10  billion  and  $15  billion  In 
January.  Why  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions now? 

The  Senator  frcHn  South  Dakota  has 
brought  up  the  point  that  there  Is  $42  bil- 
lion on  hand,  but  of  th:>  $42  bllUon  on 
hand,  how  much  is  imobligated  ?  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  around  $35  billion 
of  that  amoimt  has  been  obligated 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor ia  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVBRN.  Mr.  President  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  made  the  point 
that  most  of  It  was  obligated 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator  say  that  the  great  bulk  was 
obligated.  The  important  thing  Is,  how 
much  is  unobligated?  Some  weeks  ago 
it  was  $8  billion.  It  is  undoubtedly 
less  now. 

We  put  in  $153  million  for  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  and  an  amount  for  the  nuclear- 
powered  frigate  to  be  built.  If  they  are 
not  ordered  to  be  built,  that  money  can- 
not be  spent  for  any  other  purpose.  So 
that  money  is  provided  simply  for  the 
Nike-Zeus.  Therefore,  much  of  the  fig- 
ure mentioned  cannot  be  spent  unless  It 
is  spent  for  the  purposes  provided. 

I  want  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said  that  we  have  a 
great  need  for  helicopters.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
goes  to  procurement.  We  want  more 
helicopters.  We  want  more  anununltlon 
as  the  chairman  has  said.  We  need  de- 
stroyers to  guard  our  aircraft  carriers. 
We  need  procurement  of  viUlly  needed 
military  products  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
our  military  purposes.  We  read  of  the 
number  of  planes  being  destroyed  I 
am  sympathetic  with  the  loss  of  man- 
power in  connection  with  the  destrucUon 
of  those  planes.  Nobody  feels  more 
strongly  than  I  do  about  that.  But  every 
time  an  airplane  goes  down,  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2  million  or  more  for  each  air- 
plane lost  Is  gone,  and  that  airplane 
must  be  replaced.  Helicopters  are  very 
Important. 

Then  we  have  a  long-range  program 
that  cannot  be  started  overnight.  If  it 
Is  held  up  now.  It  wlU  take  just  that 
much  longer  to  start  it  in  the  future. 

So  I  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  whom  I  like  and  who 
Is  a  thoughtful  gentleman.  Is  making  a 
great  mistake  in  attempting  to  reduce  a 
budget  which  the  House  corisldered  for 
many  weeks  and  to  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  devoted 
18  days  of  hearlrigs  before  beginning  to 
mark  up  the  bill  In  any  way.  I  believe 
the  budget  Is  tight  In  every  particular 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  press 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
for  a  question  on  the  last  point? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  action  by  the  House  and 
to  the  careful  study  which  the  House 
gave  the  bill.  As  he  knows,  the  House 
appropriaUon  i«  ^bout  »1  bilUon  above 


the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Senate  bill  provides  ap- 
proximately half  a  binion  dollars  above 
that  request.  Would  not  the  practical 
effect  of  adopting  my  amendment  be  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  would 
result  in  a  final  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately the  amount  recommended 
in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  reply  to  the 
Senator  in  this  way.  The  House  and 
Senate  committees  included  In  the  bill 
the  amounts  that  they  believed  might  be 
necessary.  We  realize  that  we  cannot 
require  the  expenditure  of  funds;  that  Is 
for  the  Executive  to  determine.  When 
we  provided  $153  million  for  the  Nike- 
Zeus,  we  said  we  believed  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  spend  that  amount 
immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geojgla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  Senator,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve that  already  we  have  a  good  many 
issues  to  be  considered  in  conference 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  chairman 
says  that  already  there  are  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling — and  I 
believe,  as  a  result  of  our  having  served 
together  on  the  committee  for  almost  20 
years,  the  feeling  of  the  chairman — that 
where  there  Is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  man  In  imlform — the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  leaders  of  the  civilian 
branch — the  Secretary 'of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army — Congress 
should  act  on  the  liberal  side  rather  than 
on  the  conservative  side.  We  cannot 
force  the  executive  branch  to  spend  the 
money;  but  where  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion,  I  would  rather  be  on  the  side 
of  providing  an  opportimlty  to  spend  the 
money  if  It  Is  warranted.  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  the  funds 
for  the  Nike  X  and  the  frigate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  rematoder  of  my 
time  If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  willing  to  yield  back  the  rematoder  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NEl^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  support  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  McGovirn  to  HM. 
15941,  the  defense  appropriation  bni. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
titles  of  the  bill  by  $522.5  million.  Such 
action  would  actually  bring  the  bill  In 
line  with  the  administration's  request  for 
this  year's  military  appropriation. 

The  cut  would  in  no  way  reduce  the 
funds  necessary  for  projects  vital  to  our 
defense  nor  would  it  Imperil  our  national 
security. 

Our  economy  is  undergoing  inflation- 
ary pressures.  Crucial  domestic  pro- 
grams are  being  cut  back  or  b^ng  inade- 
quately funded. 
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Yet  at  the  same  time  there  U  a  bill  be- 
fore vm  which  far  exceeds  tbe  admlnl»- 
tratkm't  expressed  request. 

Only  In  1944  has  a  defens*  appzopria- 
tion  bill  exceeded  the  $58,187,870,000 
measure  we  are  asked  to  pass  this  year. 

None  of  us  want  to  see  our  defenses 
weakened.  By  appropriating  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  save  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars while  maintaining  a  strong  and  vital 
military  defense  system. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  To  be 
taken  out  of  whose  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  To  be  taken  out  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  the  remainder  of  my  time 
except  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrra.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  I  have  yielded  back  all 
of  my  time  except  for  2  minutes,  but  I 
should  like  to  reserve  that  time  to  speak 
on  the  bill  Just  prior  to  the  vote,  unless 
the  Senator  would  prefer  otherwise. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  some  time  remaining.  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  Smator  is  willing  to  yield 
back  his.  But  at  this  Juncture,  I  do  not 
yield  it  back. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes,  then. 

I  simply  wish  to  summariae  the  argu- 
ments for  my  amendment.  First  of  all, 
let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  nothing  about  this  amendment  that 
xwed  affect  the  ccmduct  of  the  war  in 
Vlttnam  in  any  way.  The  amendment 
is  related  to  items  in  the  procurement, 
resaarch,  and  development  sections  in 
the  bin.  and  would  reduce  those  items  to 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  it  has  said  is 
adequate  to  meet  our  defense  needs. 

Also  contained  in  the  appropriation 
bill  now  before  us  is  authority  In  the 
amount  of  $125  million  to  meet  emer- 
gency or  contingency  needs  that  cannot 
be  anticipated  by  the  committee  or  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  There  is 
an  additional  $150  mlUlon  that  can  be 
transferred  from  one  program  to  another 
within  the  research,  development,  and 
testing  portions  of  the  bin,  to  cover  con- 
tingency needs  in  that  area.  Also,  it  is 
perfectly  dear  that  Congress  wlU  be 
caned  upon  very  shortly  for  another  $10 
billion  to  $15  billion  in  supplemental  au- 
thorliatlons  and  appropriations  for  the 
war  in  'Vietnam,  and  we  win  have  an  op- 
portunity to  adjust  appropriations  for 
any  additiotud  needs  at  that  time. 
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The  bill  as  pasaed  by  the  House — as  I 
tried  to  make  clear  a  moment  ago — ^pro- 
vides approKimatfl^y  $1  billion  above  the 
amount  requested  iby  the  administration. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  a  half  billion 
dollars  above  the, amount  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
budget  estimates.  So  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  practical  effect  of  adc^ting 
my  amendment  weuld  be  to  set  the  sttige 
for  a  conference  that  will  result  in  a 
compromise  at  abput  the  level  provided 
In  the  Senate  bill.  This  is  still  half  a 
billion  dollars  hl^er  than  the  amount 
which  the  Department  of  Etefense  says' 
it  needs  to  meet  our  defense  needs  ut  this 
time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  merely  wish  to  observe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  $125  million  emergency 
fund  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
and  the  transfer  authority  of  $150  mil- 
lion is  limited  to  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  procurement  related 
to  such  programs.  It  is  not  available  for 
the  items  that  coacern  me  most  at  this 
time. 

What  I  am  contemed  with  are  items 
such  as  aircraft  ammunition,  rifles,  tacti- 
cal missiles,  and  the  like,  that  are  re- 
quired in  southeast  Asia;  funds  for  those 
items  are  cut  by  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, along  with  the  research  and  devel- 
opment programs. 

There  Is  no  jusliflcatlon  whatever  for 
endangering  the  equipment  for  men  who 
are  oCTering  their  lives  for  the  richest 
Natlonf  on  earth,  by  adopting  any  such 
action  as  this. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  (tie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  1»  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  t)een  yielded  back,  the 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
On  this  question,  tlie  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  cferk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ldulalana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YakboroughI,  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  annoimqe  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ba«ti.itt],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  D$kota  [Mr.  BurdickI, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydxnI. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthtI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 


[Mr.  MoRsc],  the  Senator  from  Flodda 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  fr«a 
Alabama  [Mr.  SPAaxxAMl.areneeesHuiiy 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  „ 
[Mr.  Bahtlett]  Is  paired  with  the" 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoxsBl. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
Murphy]  are  absent  because  of  illnew! 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr! 
ProutyI  is  detained  on  oflacial  businesg. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  uid 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjtt] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  69.  as  follows : 

[No.  210  Leg.) 
YEAS— 18 
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ChTiPch 

Claj-k 

Fulbrlght 

OruenlBg 

Hart 

Hartke 


Aiken 
Allott 

AZMlUiVOli 

Ban 
Bayh 
Bible 
BoggB 

Brewster 

ByTd,Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V*. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

CooiJeT 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Olrkaen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Kastland 

KUender 

Ervln 

numln 


Bartlett 
Bennett 
Burdlck 
Douglas 
Hayden 


Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
McOovem 
Metcalf 
Moas 

NAYS— 69 

Fong 

Oore 

Orlflln 

Hania 

Hlckenlooi>er 

HbUand 

HruBka 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchei 

Lausche 

Ijong,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MagnuscHi 

Manafleld 

McClellan 

McOee 

Melntyre 

MiUer 

iiondaie 

Monroney 


Nelson 
Neuberger 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
WUllams.  N.J. 
Young,  Ohio 


Montoya 

Morton 

Mundt 

MuBkle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Ruseell.  B.C. 

RuseeU,  Oa. 

Saltonatall 

Scott 

Slmp8on 

Smltli 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadxe 

Ttiunnond 

Tower 

TydlngB 

wmums.iw. 

Young,  N.  Dsk. 


NOT  VOTINO— 13 


will 

McCarthy 
Morse 
Murphy 
Prouty 


Smathers 
Sparkman 
Yarborough 


So  Mr.  McGovkrn's  amendment  wu 
rejected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  and  ask  the  clerk  to 
report  it  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  lines  19-30,  delete  'In  amounts 
not  exceeding  an  average  of  $466  per  stu- 
dent,". 

On  page  28,  line  23.  replace  the  colon  with 
a  semicolon  and  delete  from  the  word  "Pro- 
vUUd"  through  the  remainder  of  subsectloo 
(a). 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and.  In  sub- 
stance, would  restore  the  House  language 
to  the  bill. 

This  action,  Mr.  President,  would  de- 
lete the  approximately  five  lines  added 
by  the  Senate  committee  and  return  to 
exactly  the  same  language  approved  by 


the  House  of  Representatives.  As  I  shall 
show,  this  action  is  absolutely  essential 
If  chaos  is  not  to  result  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  overseas  schools  system. 
TOere  is  a  second  way,  but  less  prefera- 
ble, by  which  very  nearly  the  same  effect 
can  be  achieved.  That  is  to  replace  the 
per  pupil  limitation  figure  in  line  20, 
$455,  by  the  figure  $492. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  which  I 
propose  to  delete  are  simple  and  inno- 
cent-sounding additions  to  the  House 
language.  But  their  effect  is  to  abso- 
lutely and  completely  nullify  the  intent 
11  not  the  fact  of  the  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  Act,  which  became  Public  Law  81- 
391  on  April  14  of  this  year.  That  law. 
of  which  I  was  the  Senate  author  (S. 
2228 ' ,  was  passed  in  order  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  inequities  under  which  teacher 
salaries  in  the  overseas  dependent 
schools  had  stesulUy  declined  relative  to 
comparable  school  systems  in  the  United 
States  ever  since  1959. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  1959  they 
were  taken  off  civil  service  with  a  GS-7 
rating  and  were  placed  directly  in  the 
Defense  Department;  but  in  the  succeed- 
ing 2  years,  due  to  lack  of  appropriation, 
they  received  no  pay  increase  whatso- 
ever. 

The  Overseas  Tfeachers  Pay  Act  re- 
quires that  the  salary  scale  for  teachers 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  schools 
shall  be  fixed:  "at  rates  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  range  of  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  similar  positions  of  a 
comparable  level  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  urban  school  jurisdiction  in 
the  United  States  of  100.000  or  more  pop- 
ulation." 

With  285  schools  and  some  6,200  class- 
room teachers,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense overseas  schools  system  as  a  whole 
ranks  as  the  seventh  largest  system  of 
schools  operated  for  the  benefit  of  a 
group  of  U.S.  citizens.  Up  imtil  1959, 
when  these  teachers  were  placed  imder 
control  of  the  Defense  Department,  over- 
seas teachers  in  this  system  held  a  GS-7 
civil  service  rating.  Between  that  time 
and  passage  of  the  new  legislation,  which 
this  alteration  of  the  House  language 
would  dangerously  and  tragically  under- 
cut, GS-7  personnel  received  raises 
amounting  to  16.1  percent— but  these 
teachers,  under  the  per  pupil  Umltatlons 
Mopted  In  successive  appropriations 
bills,  had  received  total  raises  amount- 
ing to  only  4.3  percent.  That  percentage 
of  increase  for  starting  salaries  of  over- 
seas teachers  compares  with  the  Increase 
aurlng  the  same  period  of  15.3  percent 
for  teachers  in  school  systems  of  cities 
With  more  than  100,000  population. 

We  gave  them  parity,  at  last,  in  this 
Congress.  According  to  Dr.  Lynn  M. 
Mrtlett,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
pefense  for  Education,  the  man  who  is 
m  effect  superintendent  of  these  schools, 
the  average  salary  Increase  which  went 
mto  effect  immediately  upon  signing  of 
we  law  in  April  and  which  became  a 
part  of  the  overseas  teachers  pay  from 
wen  until  the  end  of  the  1965-66  school 
year,  was  at  the  average  rate  of  $485  on 
wannual  basis.  In  the  few  weeks  of  in- 
"^i^ased  pay  unUl  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
|»M-  for  which  the  per  pupil  limitation 
■M  been  set  at  $456,  that  difference  was 


enough  to  give  a  per  pupil  rate  for  the 
entire  year  of  not  $455  but  $459.  If  the 
same  scale  had  been  in  effect  throughout 
the  entire  school  year,  the  per  pupil 
limltBtion  would  have  had  to  be,  not  the 
same  $455,  but  $479. 

Further,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  rising  pay  scales  in  city 
systems  of  100,000  population,  the  teach- 
ers are  going  to  receive  a  further  pay  in- 
crease averaging  $250  in  1966-67.     This 
means   that   with   the   same   scheduled 
number  of  teachers,  teachers  already  un- 
der  agreement   to    teach    this   coming 
school  year,  the  per  pupil  figure  would 
have  to  be,  not  fiscal  l»66's  $455  repeated 
without  change  in  fiscal  1967,  but  $492. 
I   shall   put   it   another    way.     If   we 
should    pass    the    Defense    Department 
appropriations  bill  with  this  limit  in- 
corporated in  it,  we  would  be  cutting  the 
budget  for  the  education  of  children  of 
our  servicemen  and  other  overseas  i>er- 
sormel  by  about  $6.7  million  below  the 
needs,  just  as  we  are  about  ready  to  be- 
gin the  new  school  year. 
What  would  happen  then? 
As  Dr.  Bartlett  said  on  page  510  of  the 
appropriations  hearing,  part  n.  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Overseas  Teacher  Pay  Act: 
■•Thi$  language  Is  mandatory."    We  in 
Congress  made  it  mandatory.    We  said 
we  wanted  those  who  teach  our  chil- 
dren overseas  to  be  on  a  par  with  our 
stateside  teachers  in  comparable  school 
systems.     Neither  we  nor  the  Defense 
Department  can  go  back  on  our  commit- 
ment.   We  cannot  give  them  their  long- 
delayed  due  with  one  hand  and  promptly 
snatdh  it  back  with  the  other.     In  fact, 
the  Dei>artment  of  Defense  is  bound  un- 
der the  law  to  pay  the  salaries  it  has  now 
fixed  for  the  OMning  year. 
So  what  is  the  alternative? 
If  we  adopt  this  $455  per  pupil  limita- 
tion there  is  only  one  alternative.     That 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers,  to 
double  up  in  classrooms,  to  increase  the 
pupil    load,    in    short,    to    drastically 
weaken  the  entire  system  just  as  it  has 
begun  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Bart- 
lett, the  first  professional  educator  to 
hold  this  post,  to  be  strengthened.     The 
cost  of  personnel  comprises  85  percent  of 
the  cost  of  running  the  entire  system. 
As  I  have  noted  In  the  Senate  before  in 
this  regard,  and  as  articles  about  the 
system  which  I  have  introduced  into  the 
CoNGSEssioNAL  Recoiw  havc  showTi,  at 
least   until   recently   many   features   of 
many  of  these  schools  have  become  run 
down.    There    have    been     inadequate 
supplies  and  outdated  texts.    There  have 
been  schools  and  classrooms  in  use  which 
needed  drastic  renovation.     There  is  no 
room  to  cut  funds  for  operation  of  the 
schools  out  of  the  15  percent  of  the  oper- 
ating budget  which  does  not  compromise 
salaries. 

It  must  come  out  of  salaries,  then,  but 
it  cannot  by  law  come  out  of  the  pay  of 
any  individual  teacher,  who  is  guaran- 
teed, and  Congress  so  Intended,  a  pay 
scale  egiial  to  stateside  comparable  scales. 
It  can  only  come  out  of  reduction  in 
personnel.  This  we  cannot  allow  to  hap- 
pen. Or  is  there  anyone  here,  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  who  would  deliberately 
cheapen  the  quality  of  the  education  of- 
fered to  those  In  the  Nation's  service 


abroad.  In  order  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  save  thereby  the  cost  of 
a  day's  aircraft  losses  In  Vietnam? 

We  lose  three  or  four  Skyhawks  in  a 
day  in  Vietnsim,  and  their  cost  Is  greater 
than  the  total  sum  involved  here.  That 
amount  comes  to  about  $6,700,000  in  the 
difference  between  the  $455  limitation 
and  the  $492  per  pupil  needed  to  operate 
the  schools.  But  to  save  that  amoimt. 
less  than  $7  million,  under  the  provisions 
^  offered  for  our  vote,  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  have  to  release,  or  discharge, 
or  fire  somewhere  between  700  and  1.100 
teachers  who  are  already  preparing  to 
teach  the  pupils  in  this  worldwide  system. 

Would  we  trade  a  thousand  teachers, 
in  that  same  Defense  Department,  for 
four  Skyhawks?  Let  us  get  the  problems 
of  the  Defense  Department  In  perspec- 
tive. Here  we  are  dealing  not  with  in- 
animate machines  of  war,  for  which  we 
are  called  upon-to  appropriate  such  bil- 
lions in  this  bill,  but  with  the  lives  of 
boys  and  girls,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  men  who  fly  those  planes,  and  of 
all  those  others  who  at  self-sacrifice  are 
serving  us  In  distant  olaces.  Are  we 
going  to  make  them  pay  not  only  with 
their  own  lives  if  need  be,  but  with  the 
lowering  of  the  life  potential  of  their 
children  through  cheapening  their  ed- 
ucation? 

Right  now  there  are  1.700  teachers, 
employed  on  the  new  scale  which  Is 
mandatory,  on  their  way  to  Europe  and 
to  Asia  and  to  their  posts  all  over  the 
world.  Mr.  President,  would  you,  by  up- 
holding this  change  rather  than  the 
language  already  approved  by  the  House, 
stop  them  and  send  them  back  to  face  a 
school  year  beginning  without  jobs  for 
them  at  this  late  date,  3  weeks  before 
school  opens? 

Not  only  that.  Not  only  are  there  im- 
possible problems  thrown  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Dr.  Bartlett  and  all  those 
who  must  administer  the  school  system 
through  such  a  terrible  wrench  as  this 
would  involve.  But  there  Is  the  question 
of  the  reaction  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. 

If  the  reaction  was  bad  before  we 
passed  the  pay  bill,  what  will  It  be  If  we 
pass  this  provision?  Throughout  the 
world  members  of  the  Overseas  Teachen 
Association,  from  whom  I  was  proud  to 
receive  their  School  Bell  Award  for  my 
role  in  securing  the  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  Act,  In  their  resentment  at  the  low 
pay  scales  and  the  small  Increases  pre- 
viously given,  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  year  the  $100  In- 
creases they  had  been  given,  often  with 
blistering  letters.  I  do  not  say  there 
would  be  a  strike  by  them,  but  if  ever 
there  were  an  occasion  which  would  re- 
sult In  such  actions  among  these  teach- 
ers, I  can  think  of  no  better  trigger  than 
the  action  recommended  to  us  here  In 
section  606. 

Dr.  Bartlett  and  his  associates,  who  are 
charged  with  the  operation  of  these 
schools,  did  not  ask  for  any  such  lim- 
itation. It  came  as  a  sudden  surprise 
to  them.  Dr.  Bartlett  testified  In  favor 
of  the  provision  Incorporated  by  the 
House,  the  provision  which  my  amend- 
ment, would  restore.  I  quote  from  his 
testimony  as  It  appears  on  page  SIO,  patt 
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n.  of  the  AppropilAtlolu  Committ«e 
heazlnsi  on  this  bUl.  There,  under  « 
short  section  headed  "Discontinuance  of 
Per  PupU  Limitation."  he  aajrs: 

Tlia  Dapwtment  of  Defense  has  rsqueeted 
rwTliton  ot  OtetioD.  000  of  the  0«nenl  ProTl. 
■Ions,  OOO  Appropriation  Act,  to  dlscoatlnus 
tb«  p«r  pupU  llmlUiloQ  In  fiscal  year  1B07. 
B«glimlng  irltb  fiscal  year  1087  the  Defense 
Department  plans  to  operate  the  overseas  de- 
pendents education  program  under  a  system 
dwlfned  to  manage  planned  and  actual  coats 
In  relatbm  to  key  operating  factors  such  as 
school  stee.  enrollment,  pxipU-staff  raUoa, 
toltloo  fees  and  pay  rat«s. 

Dr.  Barflett  goes  on,  as  a  professional 
educator,  to  state  the  manner  in  which 
this  management  system  will  be  oper- 
ated- It  will  InvolTe.  he  says,  a  much 
greater  flexibility  than  has  been  previ- 
ously possible.  A  close  control  and  re- 
porting system  Is  Included,  but  the 
flexibility  now  planned  where  there  is  no 
per  pupO  limitation  will  make  possible 
greater  adjustments  as  needed  at  local 
levels. 

We  appear.  If  history  and  the  remain- 
der of  this  bill  are  any  Indication,  quite 
ready  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  the 
Dep«utment  of  Defense  for  strictly  mili- 
tary equipment  and  personnel  no  matter 
how  many  the  billions  of  dollars  In- 
volved. Yet  here,  in  what  has  been 
rightfully  called  the  "Education  Con- 
sress."  we  are  being  asked  to  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  the  children  in  these 
schools— not  by  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  but  In  direct  con- 
tradiction of  Its  request. 

So  far  as  Z  can  discover,  the  basic  If 
not  the  sole  basis  for  the  limiting  pro- 
posal is  the  conclusion  that  we  can  cut 
back  here,  cm  these  teachers,  because 
there  are.  In  the  words  of  a  question  put 
to  Dr.  Bartlett  and  appearing  on  page  514 
of  the  hearings,  part  n.  "two  or  three 
applications  for  each  vacancy."  A  table 
submitted  for  the  record  shows  in  1966 
applications  totaling  5,193  and  ap- 
pointments totaling  1.738.  This  is  not 
quite  three  applications  for  each  accept- 
ance. In  some  cas^  they  have  seven 
ajwlicants  for  one  position,  and  in  other 
cases  they  have  only  one  applicant  for  a 
position.  It  is  not  uniform.  This  Is  a 
higher  ratio  of  applieatlons  to  appoint- 
ments tha,n  in  1965,  when  1,676  were 
hired  out  of  4.554  who  applied. 

To  this,  I  can  qiUy  ask.  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  that?  What  kind  of 
quality  would  we  have  among  these 
teachers  if  the  ratio  were  1  to  1 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  hire  every 
stogie  applicant  who  appeared?  We  are 
seeking  good  teachers,  teachers  who  in 
the  first  place  must  have  as  a  prerequisite 
at  least  3  years  of  teaching  experience, 
which  of  you,  in  hiring  a  secretary  for 
hlB  ofllce.  is  content  to  take  the  first 
applicant  to  appear?  Or  Is  it  not  entirely 
reasonable  that  you  may  interview  as 
many  as  three — or  often  more— In  order 
to  get  one  who  you  think  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory?  If  the  ratio  of  applicants 
to  positions  filled  were  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  5  to  1  Izutead  of  only  3  to  1,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  could  be  even  more 
rttsrrlBiinatlng  In  its  selection  and  sup- 
ply wren  better  toichers  to  these  schools. 
It  Is  good  thai  the  at^arlw  are  up,  and 


that  thereby  more  teachers  are  drawn 
to  i«iply.  At  thei  same  tlme^  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Department  has  in 
the  last  year  embarked  on  a  program  of 
spreading  the  word  about  the  availability 
of  these  positions.  I  quote  again  from 
Efr.  Bartlett,  pag«  510,  part  n  of  the 
hearings: 

During  the  montlu  of  December  1965  and 
Pebnxary  1966,  letter*  were  sent  to  approxi- 
mately 12,500  county  and  city  school  super- 
intendents, approximately  350  colleges  and 
university  placemen^  centers,  to  the  Execu- 
tive Secretaries  of  the  State  Educational 
Associations  and  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  reeuestlng  their  assistance 
In  recrttltlng  outstanding  teachers  for  a 
two-or-three-year  assignment  In  the  over- 
seas schools.  The  r#sponses  have  been  grat- 
ifying. , 

But  even  if  the  argument  is  granted 
which  seems  to  b«  implied,  if  I  under- 
stand correctly,  that  we  can  offer  lower 
salaries  for  these  jobs  because  we  have 
plenty  ojf  appUcattts,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  salaries  o|  individuals  cannot  be 
cut  under  the  mandate  of  the  Overseas 
Teachers  Pay  Act.  <  The  only  alternative 
is  to  cwt  the  number  of  teachers,  as  I 
have  stated  before. 

Fortunately.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
weaken  so  drastically  the  education 
which  these  schools  can  offer.  There  is 
an  alternative  which  will  keep  the  qual- 
ity of  education  aising,  as  It  has  been 
doing  more  recently.  There  is  an  al- 
ternative which  will  prevent  the  shock 
and  the  chaos  which  would  result  if  we 
adopt  the  $455  pijjil  limitation,  an  al- 
ternative which  wifi  prevent  the  breakup 
of  morale  in  the  system  and  perhaps  such 
drastic  protest  as  Would  follow  it  among 
the  teachers  remaining.  That  alternative 
is  to  adopt  the  am«ndment  I  am  offering 
and  thus  restore  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  cut  this 
little  sum  of  less  than  $7  million  from 
one  of  the  constructive  rather  than  de- 
structive elements  of  this  bill,  we  must 
do  just  that.  There  is  no  real  alterna- 
tive Which  meets  the  needs  of  these 
schools. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  .York  and  in  doing 
so  I  want  to  thank  him  very  much  for 
his  support  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  reason  why  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  Is  that  I 
am  the  ranking  mlhorlty  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  education 
matters. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatlves  Com- 
mittee on  Educatioti  and  Labor  included 
in  its  aid-to-educsitlon  bill  recently  re- 
ported an  amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  under  which  finds  would  go  to  DOD 
schools.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education  rejected  this  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  DODs  schools  are  a  unique 
problem  and  their  fund  requirements 
should  be  met  through  the  defense  ap- 
propriation rather  than  by  Inclusion  In 
the  Elementary  aod  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.    TherefoflB,  we  did  not  do  so. 

However,  I  have  looked  into  the  prob- 
lem of  teacher  recruitment  and  teacher 
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compensation,  as  well  as  operatlan  a(  tito 
schools,  and  I  feel  confident  that  a  ow 
can  be  made  against  the  reduction. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Senator  too 
because  I  think  it  Is  important  'um 
whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  tbe 
problems  in  Department  of  Defense 
schools,  the  fact  is  that  upon  the  beaii 
contemplated  by  the  blU.  they  would  be 
thirty-sixth  in  the  order  of  American 
school  system  average  per  pupil  expen- 
ditures in  the  50  States.  The  United 
SUtes  average,  for  example,  of  expendi- 
tures per  pupU  in  schools  is  $533  a  year 
On  this  basis,  at  $455  average  per  pupii 
expenditures  the  Department  of  Defen« 
schools  would  follow  36  States. 

The  $533  average  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  total  United  States  ranks  No 
19.  following  only  18  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  some  reasonable  rela- 
tionship of  the  order  of  magnitude,  and 
the  order  of  quality,  for  the  Department 
of  E>efense  school  system,  which  these 
figures  indicate,  and  that  the  cut  made 
is  too  sharp  and  brings  It  down  too  low 

Finally,  while  there  are  advantages  to 
teaching  overseas  and  elsewhere  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  schools,  there  is 
one  salient  disadvantage  which  I  would 
like  to  testify  as  a  witness,  so  to  speak 
I  refer  to  the  disadvantage  of  advance- 
ment and  the  upgrading  of  skills. 
Teachers  are  generally  paid  more  money 
if  they  have  a  master's  degree  or  if  they 
are  a  doctor  of  philosophy.  Teachers 
find  it  diflBcult  when  they  are  abroad  to 
get  this  kind  of  recognition  because  they 
find  It  hard  to  get  that  kind  of  degree 
elsewhere.  In  addition,  the  possibility 
of  upgrading  one's  assignment  in  a 
teaching  post  is  very  much  Umited  by 
teaching  in  a  Department  of  Defense 
school,  and  thus  recruitment  is  difficult 

There  are  compensating  benefits,  of 
course,  in  working  abroad.  In  the  excite- 
ment. In  the  Interest  of  something  new, 
and  the  glamor  of  working  abroad.  On 
balance,  however.  I  felt  that  we  had  cut 
too  much  In  this  bill  and  put  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  schoola 
too  far  down  on  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture scale,  and  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  Hous&  was  Justified  as  to  what 
it  should  be. 

Let  me  also  say  that  in  legislating  the 
bin.  both  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
1  do  not  feel  impassioned  about  thlfi  as 
a  parochial  matter.  It  is  one  of  common 
interest.  It  has  no  special  Interest  for 
my  State  or  for  his  but  rather  is  a  broad 
question. 

Ho^#ever,  perhaps  it  would  be  good  to 
have  some  elucidation  from  the  Senator 
In  charge  of  the  bill — perhaps  he  does 
not  wish  to  take  time  on  it  now— hut 
I  do  think  that  the  concept  of  thinking 
this  through  would  perhaps. cast  some 
new  Ught  on  the  subject  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  which  might  com- 
mend Itself  to  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  biU. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
S^eldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  fraa 
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Hew  York  for  offering  this  amendment. 
I  share  the  points  of  view  which  both 
have  expressed  so  effectively. 

I  rise  only  to  note  that  my  attention 
was  directed  to  this  problem  by  a  very 
distinguished  citizen  of  Michigan  who 
served  effectively  for  many  years  as  our 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion— an  elective  o£Qce  in  Michigan — 
whose  performance  attracted  national 
attention,  although  I  am  sme  that  he  was 
torn  emotionally,  not  many  months  ago, 
when  he  came  to  Washington  and  is  now 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of 
education  at  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  refer  to  Lynn  M.  Bartlett. 

Twice  in  the  last  24  hours.  Dr.  Bartlett 
has  talked  to  me  with  respect  to  this 
amendment  and  knowing  of  his  desire  to 
provide  for  Just  as  much  educational  ex- 
cellence as  human  ingenuity  can  intro- 
duce into  the  Department  of  Defense 
schools,  I  share  strongly  the  support 
voiced  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  complex  problem.  I  wish 
it  could  be  simplified,  as  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  by  relating  it  only  to  the 
basic  salaries  of  teachers.  If  that  were 
possible,  then  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
of  merit  to  their  position. 

It  so  happens  that  the  issue  has  a  great 
many  more  facets  and  a  great  deal  more 
is  involved  than  the  basic  salary. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  dealing 
with  this  matter  earlier  did  not  catch 
the  bill  when  It  came  up  for  consideration 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  because  It  refers  solely 
to  teachers  in  schools  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  my  knowledge.  This  matter 
should  have  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  inas- 
much as  it  dealt  with  salaries  for  a  spe- 
cial class  of  Department  of  Defense 
employees. 

Prom  some  of  this  discussion,  one 
would  think  that  there  was  some  hard- 
ship or  Inadequacy  that  has  been  In- 
volved In  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
schoolteachers  overseas.  It  is  true  that 
certain  groups  have  seized  upon  this 
situation  to  secure  higher  pay  scales  for 
teachers  generally.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
teachers  having  adequate  salaries.  I 
think  as  a  class  they  are  as  badly  under- 
paid as  any  other  group.  Nearly  aU  of 
our  States  require  that  teachers  have  de- 
Krees,  and  in  many  States  the  begin- 
°ln«  pay  is  not  large.  But  we  have  not 
dealt  inadequately  or  unfairly  with  the 
wachers  in  this  Department  of  Defense 
school  system.  In  the  1968  appropria- 
tion act  we  allowed  a  $300  increase  in 
their  compensation. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  allow  an  additional  $700  increase, 
f'^'  to  point  out  that  the  basic  salary 
0'  the  schoolteacher  overseas  is  only  a 
part  of  his  compensation.    In  addition 


to  basic  salary,  the  overseas  teachers 
receive  a  living  allowance  and  a  quarters 
allowance  that  ranges  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000  a  year,  depending  upon  the  area 
in  which  the  school  is  being  operated. 

If  Senators  want  to  make  a  fair 
comparison  between  what  schoolteachers 
receive  in  Indiana  and  New  York  and 
in  the  overseas  schools,  they  should  add 
$1,000  to  $3,000  to  what  we  are  paying 
schoolteachers  overseas. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  what  is 
called  a  post  allowance.  It  is  not  large, 
but  in  some  cities  overseas  it  is  as  much 
as  $340  a  year.  In  Paris,  for  example,  it 
amounts  to  that. 

All  the  teachers  in  Paris,  in  addition 
to  receiving  the  quarters  allowances  and 
living  allowances  of  $2,000  a  year  over 
and  above  their  basic  salary,  get  $340  a 
year  as  a  post  allowance. 

There  is  still  another  allowance  that  Is 
called  a  ix)6t  differential  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  by  my  colleagues.  That 
runs  from  $526.50  at  Argentina,  New- 
foundland, to  $1,316  in  Pakistan,  and 
$1,053  in  Seoul,  Korea. 

In  addition,  ttiese  teachers  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  at  commissaries  and 
at  PX's.  where  goods  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other are  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

So  there  has  been  no  great  injustice 
done  to  the  schoolteachers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  school  system. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  there  is  a 
dearth  of  teachers  in  this  country.  I  am 
proud  of  the  school  system  and  the 
schoolteachers  in  the  capital  of  my 
State.  Atlanta.  Pulton  Coimty  has  a 
pay  system  comparable  to  any  in  the 
country.  Yet  their  need  for  teachers 
cannot  be  filled.  This  is  generally  the 
case  in  all  of  the  school  systems  in  our 
country.  They  all  have  difflctilty  main- 
taining a  su£Bcient  number  of  school- 
teachers. It  Is  a  common  complaint 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Yet  we  find  that  in  this  department 
school  system  they  have  about  4  appU- 
cants  for  every  vacancy.  In  past  years 
the  number  of  applicants  for  every  posi- 
tion overseas  was  5  to  1.  That  was  true. 
I  believe.  In  1963.  There  has  never 
been  any  trouble  in  getting  excellent 
teachers  for  these  overseas  schools  at 
these  co-called  greatly  depressed  and  un- 
fair salaries,  at  the  same  time  every 
school  system  in  the  Nation  has  been 
having  trouble  obtaining  teachers. 

There  is  no  real  Justification  for  pay- 
ing these  overseas  teachers,  in  addition 
to  all  the  fringe  benefits  and  supple- 
mental allowances  that  they  are  getting, 
and  which  are  not  available  to  other 
teachers,  a  salary  comparable  to  that  of 
the  highest  paid  teachers  within  the 
United  States.  That  would  be  the  prac- 
tlcar  effect  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  reahze  the  strength  back  of  the 
amendment  and  the  organizations  that 
are  backing  the  amendment,  but  the 
truth  is  that  we  have  more  teachers 
applying  for  positions  overseas  than  we 
can  use.  That  is  exactly  the  reverse 
with  respect  to  overseas  military  assign- 
ments, where  we  do  not  have  a  great 
outbreak  of  volunteers  to  go  to  Vietnam. 
But  as  to  teachers,  we  have  a  plethora 
of   applicants.     We   have   applications 


from  far  mare  teachers  than  we  can  use. 
And  they  are  not  ordinary  teachers. 
They  are  good  teachers.  They  are 
imaginative  teachers.  They  are  attrac- 
ted for  reasons  perhaps  other  than  go- 
ing to  far-away  places  with  strange 
sounding  names  and,  as  I  have  said  they 
are  extraordinarily  fine  schoolteachers. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  visited 
a  number  of  schools  overseas,  and  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  high  caliber  of 
the  personnel  there.  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  secured  them,  but  they  are  not  the 
disadvantaged  teachers  the  authors  of 
the  amendment  would  lecul  us  to  believe. 

We  are  pulling  our  forces  out  of 
France.  We  will  also  remove  our  school- 
teachers from  that  country.  We  have 
around  35,000  to  40,000  dependents  there, 
and  when  they  leave  Prance,  we  will  not 
need  our  school  there. 

The  Senate  amendment  allows  the 
same  amount  as  is  foimd  in  the  1966 
law,  which  provided  a  substantial 
increase.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
said  they  would  have  to  discbarge  a 
large  number  of  teachers.  Hiat  could 
only  result  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
were  foolish  enough  to  order  the  increase 
of  $700  for  each  of  them.  But  if  he 
keeps  the  scale  at  the  Senate  1966  rate, 
he  could  keep  all  of  them. 

We  have  had  this  issue  before  us  al- 
most every  year.  The  teachers'  associa- 
tions have  pressed  to  have  the  salaries 
of  overseas  teachers  raised,  but  they  do 
not  bring  into  consideration  the  other 
benefits,  which  range  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000  a  year  in  addition  to  the  basic 
salary. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Justification 
for  defeating  the  Senate  committee  pro- 
posal. It  is  in  accordance  with  the  pol- 
icy we  have  followed  for  years.  It 
brings  about  an  Increased  amount — the 
same  as  that  provided  in  the  1966  bill 
allowed  per  pupU.  It  is  not  as  generous 
as  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  It  does  not  go  as  high  as 
$1,000.  But  it  is  substantial.  There  is 
no  danger  of  closing  down  the  schools, 
because  we  have  more  applications  than 
there  are  openings  for  the  teachers. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUL  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
In  opposing  the  amendment  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  do 
not  wish  to  repeat  everything  that  the 
chairman  has  said,  but  I  do  wish  to  add 
and  emphasize  that  In  addition  to  the 
basic  compensation,  we  have  a  quarters 
allowance,  a  post  allowance,  a  separate 
maintenance  allowance,  a  post  differen- 
tial, and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  cost 
of  medical  care  is  minimal.  The  out- 
patient treatment  charge  is  $1.  In- 
patient treatment  is  $42  per  day.  This 
amoimt  is  usually  covered  in  full  by  the 
major  medical  provisions  available  to 
teachers  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act. 

They  also  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain post  exchange  privileges  provided 
to  our  service  personnel  abroad,  lu  well 
as  a  liberal  civil  service  retirement 

I  point  out  that  these  are  desirable 
positions.    The  number  of  applicants  in 
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X96a  WM  4,388.    The  number  of  teachers 
appointed  was  1.942. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  teachers 
have  been  serving  overseas,  including  the 
IM5-66  school  year,  ranges  from  1  year 
to  12  or  more  years.  Out  of  the  6,810 
teachers  in  1966,  290  of  them  had  been 
overseas  for  more  than  12  years,  and 
fewer  than  one-third  of  them  had'  been 
there  for  only  1  year. 

So  there  Is  no  failure  tb  obtain  and 
keep  good  teachers.  We  have  a  great 
many  applicants  more  than  we  can  em- 
ploy, and  the  value  of  the  benefits  I 
have  mentioned  adds  greatly  to  the  basic 
salaries  paid. 

The  teachers  are  also  well  qualified. 
Many  of  the  applicants  have  master  and 
doctorate  degree,  as  well  as  the  bache- 
lofi  degree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
jxjlnt? 
Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  over- 
looked expressing  my  amazement  at  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  these  higher  degrees. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  teachers  overseas 
are  stationed  in  either  Germany,  Prance, 
or  Italy.  We  all  know  that  many  of 
the  wealthier  people  of  this  country  send 
tlieir  children  overseas  to  obtain  degrees 
at  universities  in  those  countries;  this 
occurs  in  many  instances.  The  facilities 
of  those  imiversitles  are  available  to 
these  teachers.  And  a  person  with  a 
string  of  degrees  from  Heidelberg  or  one 
of  the  other  well-known  foreign  univer- 
sities has  an  academic  record  which 
would  put  to  shame,  some  believe,  the 
record  of  even  a  graduate  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague's  great  institution  of 
learning,  Harvard. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  I  knew  the  Sen- 
ator would  mention  Harvard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  They  have 
soch  universities  as  Heidelberg,  or  the 
Uhiversity  of  Paris,  and  many  other  great 
schools,  right  there  available  to  them; 
and  yet  the  Senator  from  New  York  said 
they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  master's  degree,  lliey  have  avail- 
able the  schools  that  only  the  very 
wealthy  among  our  dtixena  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of. 

Mr.  8ALT0NSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  add  this:  We  have  had  this  prob- 
lem before  our  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  our  Appropriations  Committee 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  this  is 
fbe  first  time  we  have  not  had  it.  be- 
eause  of  this  new  bill. 

I  believe  that  considering  the  range  of 
salarlea  of  the  teachers  who  are  teaching 
the  children  ctt  our  service  and  civilians 
overseas  should  be  a  part  of  the  overall 
system  of  salaries,  expenses,  and  all  that 
goes  with  maintaining  our  milltaxy 
forces. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  this  matter  win  now  be  In 
conference,  so  that  if  the  House  eiisagrees 
with  us  and  agrees  with  the  position  of 
Ifte  Senator,  at  least  the  matter  will 
receive  further  consideration.  But  I 
hope  that  at  this  time  the  Senator  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  stand  by  our 
oommtttee  report,  and  ttien  we  can  dis- 
cuss it  fn  eonfermoe  if  we  have  to. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  point  out  what  is  obviously  a  mislead- 
ing situation.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
have  both  talked  about  the  fringe  bene- 
fits afforded  to  overseas  teachers.  Sen- 
ators can  read  thf  list  at  page  514. 

But  these  are  hot  special  benefits  to 
teachers.  These  are  benefits  allocated 
under  Public  La\^r  767.  and  are  the  same 
as  are  received  hft'  all  civil  service  em- 
ployees. They  are  the  same  benefits  re- 
ceived by  every  single  human  being  from 
the  United  States  of  America  employed 
by  the  Government  overseas.  These  are 
not  special  considerations  being  given  to 
teachers.  These  benefits  serve  as  a  sup- 
plement to  their  income,  because  they 
are  subject  to  certain  conditions  we  do 
not  have  here  at  bome. 

One  of  the  few  places  where  a  post 
allowance  is  paid  to  teachers  is  in  Paris, 
Prance.  It  is  not  very  much — $340  a 
year — but  It  is  a  cost  of  living  allowance, 
at  a  post  where  the  cost  of  living,  exclu- 
sive of  quarters,  Is  substantially  higher 
than  in  Washington.  D.C.  But  every 
civil  service  emplojree.  including  those  at 
the  Embassy,  Is  paid  the  same  amount. 
Those  at  the  Embassy  will  still  receive  It, 
even  though  we  pull  the  servicemen  out 
and  discontinue  the  schools.  That  is 
true  of  the  quartets  allowance,  the  sepa- 
rate maintenance  allowance,  the  post 
differential— which,  incidentally,  is  paid 
in  only  a  few  places  throughout  the 
world — the  medical  care,  and  the  com- 
missary benefits.  These  are  benefits  ex- 
tended to  all  Americans  for  being  over- 
seas. So  to  say  that  this  Is  a  special 
benefit  which  teachers  receive  is  Just  not 
true. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  appli- 
cants. The  truth  is  that  in  many  cases, 
there  Is  only  one  applicant  per  positlwi. 
Dr.  Bartlett  will  tell  you  that. 

Perhaps  a  lot  of  teachers  would  like  to 
go  to  Paris  for  a  year.  That  may  well  be 
true.  Many  teachers  would  like  to  teach 
in  the  Arlington  school  system,  or  the 
Montgomery  County  school  system,  be- 
cause they  are  considered  the  highest 
paid  school  systems  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  at  least;  and  consequently  they 
have  many  ai^licants. 

But  we  do  not  go  out  and  shop  for 
teachers.  You  just  do  not  go  out  and  see 
if  you  can  get  another  teacher  at  a  bar- 
gain rate.  All  we  are  doing  is  asking  for 
trouble.  I  might  point  out  that  for  2 
years  after  they  took  these  overseas 
teachers  off  the  dlassifled  civil  service 
rolls  at  the  GS-7  Bate,  there  was  money 
put  into  the  appropriations  bill  to  in- 
crease their  salaries,  and  in  each  case 
the  Defense  Department  determined 
that  not  one  single  red  cent  of  that  went 
to  a  teacher. 


Either  we  recognize  these  teachers  fw 
what  they  are,  and  that  we  want  well- 
qualified  teachers  to  teach  the  boys  uxi 
girls  of  our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  and  the 
other  overseas  personnel;  or  we  just  con- 
sider them  as  second-rate  teachers. 

No  one  In  the  Defense  Department  has 
said  to  cut  back  this  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^t 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  l  addi- 
tional minute. 

Dr.  Bartlett  testified  at  the  hearings 
and  there  was  not  one  single  question 
asked  of  him  to  indicate  that  there  would 
be  any  action  taken  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  this  matter.  I  suppose  he  was 
surprised.  I  was  surprised  myself,  when 
I  found  out  about  it.  Had  not  the  mat- 
ter been  called  to  my  attention  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
I  would  never  have  read  this  simple  pro- 
vision, and  I  thank  him  for  calUng  my 
attention  to  the  matter. 

All  I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  is  this: 
We  passed  a  law  unanimously — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  on  the  floor;  I  suppose  he  was  not. 
But  there  was  not  any  secrecy  about  it. 
We  passed  it  here,  mandating  what  the 
Defense  Department  should  do.  I  think 
they  are  going  to  have  to  do  that,  with 
the  only  alternative  to  fire  some  teachers. 
That  is  what  Dr.  Bartlett  thinks  they  are 
going  to  have  to  do,  in  order  to  live  with 
the  proposed  law. 

The  way  this  bill  is  written,  it  says 
nothing  about  salaries.  It  says  that  the 
amount  of  money  going  to  the  school  sys- 
tems Is  to  be  cut  back  to  $455  per  pupil. 
About  a  thousand  teachers  will  have  to 
be  fired,  and  that  loss  will  put  the  aver- 
age pupil-teacher  ratio  at  about  35  pu- 
pils per  teacher — In  some  places  much 
greater  than  that,  because  in  places  such 
as  Midway,  where  I  have  seen  the  school 
systems  operate,  they  do  not  have  that 
many  teachers. 

It  Is  little  enough  to  pay  the  teachers 
comparable  pay  to  what  teachers  In  simi- 
lar positions  receive  hi  the  United  States. 
That  Is  lUl  that  we  ask,  that  they  be 
treated  fairly,  and  placed  on  a  com- 
parable btisls  with  teachers  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  his 
position,  and  on  the  bill  which  he  Intro- 
duced, which  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  considered 
and  agreed  to  imanlmously,  which  the 
language  In  the  pending  bill  would 
nullify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  an  sd- 
ditional  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  According  to  our 
figures,  the  teachers  in  positions  requir- 
ing college  degrees  will  be  receiving  pay 
equivalent  to  GS-5,  as  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  their  worken 
overseas;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  put  them  up  to  where, 
about  a  GS-7? 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct.  And 
I  might  point  out  that  they  were  aS-7's 
back  in  1958. 

jlr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct; 
and  had  they  remained  In  the  classified 
service  as  GS-7's,  they  would  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  regular  cMl  sei-vice 
increases  that  have  been  voted.  But  for 
some  reason  or  other,  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  Classified  Pay  Act  and  left  on 
their  own;  and  they  have  fallen  behind. 
And  as  far  as  all  the  allowances  which 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out  are  con- 
cerned, those  allowances  are  given  to 
every  single  classified  worker,  every  U.S. 
national  who  works  abroad  and  serves 
our  Military  EstabUshment  as  a  cl\'illan 
employee. 

We  still  have  a  disparity  l)etween  a 
mechanic  and  a  college  graduate  who 
is  teaching  the  children  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  wish  to  attend  school  abroad. 
I  feel  that  the  bill  ds  psissed  should  be 
allowed  to  take  effect  and  not  to  be  re- 
pealed in  an  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
explaining  it  so  well. 

What  this,  in  effect,  would  do  would 
be  to  have  an  appropriation  act  repeal 
legislative  action.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  restore  the 
House  language  and  put  us  back  where 
we  were  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  well  remember  the  discussion  we  had 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  the  pending  proposal.  These 
teachers  were  in  grade  7  in  about  1959. 
They  personally  requested  to  be  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  civil  service.  In 
my  opinion  they  made  a  mistake. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  was  trying 
to  restore  these  teachers  to  the  status 
they  were  in  civil  service. 

The  bill  was  reprorted  unanlrtwusly  and 
I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  is 
It  not  a  fact  that  the  civilian  employees 
In  both  the  United  States  and  abroad 
have  had  six  pay  increases? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 

or  the  Senator  from  Indiarva  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President    I 

thought  the  Senator  had  been  yielded  1 

additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  no  remahiing 
time  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
nilnute  on  the  bill. 

■The  PRESmmb  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Ob  ecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  80  ordered. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  is 
w»?  *  ^^^  ^^^*  *^^«  civilian  employees, 
""J^  "  ^°^^  and  abroad,  In  classified 
«"ice,  have  had  six  increases  from  1960, 


and  the  teachers  have  had  two  Increases 
in  that  period  of  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  We  are  trying  to  restore  them 
to  where  they  were  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  not  use  that  much  time. 

It  Is  true  that  the  teachers  were  taken 
out  from  under  the  civil  service  laws. 
However,  they  specifically  asked  to  be 
taken  from  under  the  civil  service  laws. 
I  remember  that  some  of  them  came  to 
me  at  the  time.  I  said  that  I  was  not 
on  that  committee. 

As  I  have  stated  these  teachers  are  a 
separate  class  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  object  to  the  fact  that  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  the 
bill  without  saying  anything  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Their  action 
took  the  teachers  out  from  under  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  and  created  a 
new  system.  Under  the  procedure  here, 
usually  following  the  practice  of  comity 
between  committees,  I  try  to  inform  an- 
other committee  when  I  have  a  bill  that 
touches  on  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Other  Senators  can  follow  the  policy 
they  desire,  but  I  think  that  a  desirable 
practice  to  follow  is  to  let  interested 
imrties  know  when  one's  committee  is 
reporting  on  legislation  which  deals  with 
any  subject  that  has  been  handled  by 
another  committee  for  a  long  number  of 
years. 

I  do  not  recall  the  exact  nimiber  of  in- 
creases In  the  pay  of  teachers  that  have" 
been  allowed.  I  am  not  expert  enough 
in  dvil  Service  pay  scales  to  know  what 
classification  they  are  equivalent  to.  I 
do  know  that,  whatever  it  Is.  it  was  done 
at  their  own  request.  They  asked  to  be 
removed  from  under  the  civil  service 
system. 

I  have  no  objection  to  their  going  back 
under  the  civil  service  system  if  that 
is  what  they  want.  However,  I  do  think, 
after  we  have  been  dealing  with  this 
problem  and  have  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  It  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is 
imfortunate  that  I.  or  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusets,  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  bill  being  called  up  and  passed. 

I  have  not  looked  up  the  record. 
However,  I  suspect  there  was  not  any 
long  dlsciisslon  on  the  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would  imagine 
that  the  majority  leader  moved  that  It  be 
taken  up,  the  clerk  read  the  title  hur- 
riedly, and  the  bill  passed  without  any 
further  discussion.  By  this  action,  they 
took  away  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee a  matter  that  those  committees 
had  been  dealing  with  for  many  years. 

The  bill  sis  it  passed  the  House  allows 
an  increase.  The  matter  wlD  be  in  con- 
ference, and  we  can  go  into  the  matter 
then. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  set  these  salaries.  I  think 
a  reasonable  increase  could  be  made  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  sees  fit  to  do  so. 


As  I  have  said  before,  of  all  the  school 
systems  anywhere  that  are  supported 
by  funds  paid  by  American  taxpayers, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  three  or 
four  appUcants  for  every  position  except 
in  this  Instance.  Certainly  the  teachers 
themselves  that  are  applying  in  such 
numbers  do  not  consider  it  to  be  any 
great  hardship  and  do  not  consider  that 
they  are  greatly  underpaid  when  they 
receive  these  various  allowances. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  pay  hicreaaes 
go  to  the  civil  service  employees,  but 
the  teachers  are  not  imder  civil  service. 
However,  It  is  at  their  own  request  that 
they  are  not  imder  civil  service. 

Salary  and  various  allowances  are 
available  in  the  amount  of  $7,000  or 
$8,000  a  year.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  examine  the  matter  in  con- 
ference l)efore  we  increase  the  amount 
any  more. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remsdnder  of  my 
time.' 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  GeorgU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  a  vote  of  "yea"  sustain  the 
committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  vote 
of  "yea"  Is  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  So  a  vote 
of  "nay"  would  sustata  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back  or 
expired,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bast- 
LETT],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrubnikcI.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Haydiw].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kinnsdy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moasali 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs],  and  the  senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Oregxm 
[Mr.  MoRsxl.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BnmETT]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mua- 
PHY]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fxtnn 
Utah   [Mr.  BewitettI  and  the  Senator 
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from  California   IMr.  IhCTTXTRTl   would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Itie  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  43, 
nays  4S,  as  follows: 

(No.  211  iMg] 
TKAS— 48 


▲Ikn 

Huxle 

Montoya 

BMi 

Hart 

Mbaa 

Bayh 

Hutke 

MiiaMa 

Inoiv* 

Melaoft 

Oarlaon 

JATIU 

Ifwuberger 

Cms 

Pen 

Church 

Kennedy,  M.T. 

Prouty 

OUrk 

Kuchrt 

Bandolpb 

Cooper 
Dodd 

lte«nuaon 
BCcOte 

H"Tloffff 

Blffiiiaon 

DocBinlflk 

MOOorem 

TydlngB 

V^UUXlQ 

Uetcalf 

WUUaiBa.H.J. 

Vtong 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 

PulbUght 

MondaJe 

OrlSn 

lionroney 
NATS— 43 

Allott 

Holland 

Robertson 

Andatson 

Hruaka 

BnaaeU.  B.C. 

Bible 

Jackson 

RuHAU,  Oa. 

Bremrter 

Jordan,  N.C. 

SaltonstaU 

Bynl,  V%. 

Lauache 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Long,  Ifo. 

Smith 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

A>ttao 

Manaaeld 

Symington 

Curtla 

UcClellan 

Dtrkaen 

Mclntyre 

Th\innond 

■uUand 

Morton 

Tower 

■UaiMtar 

MUBdt 

WllU&ms,  Del. 

■rrln 

Pastore 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Oare 

Pearaon 

Hlckenlooper 

Prozmlre 

NOT  VOnNO— 14 

BwUett 

Bayden 

Bennett 

Hill    , 

Smathers 

Burdlok 

.  Sjiarkman 

OOUglM 

McCarthy 

Tarborougb 

Qruenlng 

Mocae 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  43,  and  the  nays  are 
43,  a  tie  vote.  The  amendment  is  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HARTIOS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  move 
to  reconsider^ 

Mr.  LONCi  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  RUSSELXi  of  Georsia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order.  The  losing  side 
cannot  make  amotion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The  motion 
to  reeonslder  must  be  made  on  the  pre- 
vailing side. 

The  Mil  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tile  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  16*  line  8.  strUce  out  "$3.483300,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,329,- 
800.000". 

On  page  IS,  beginning  with  the  comma 
after  the  word  "expended"  strike  out  all  down 
throu^  the  word  "system"  in  line  0. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeae  and  nays  were  ordered. 

"Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chamber  and  the  gaUerles  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  rec- 
ognised. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Approprla- 
ttooa  Committee,  oootains  an  approprla- 
Otfli  of  $183.5  million  for  preproductlon 


activities  for  the  Nike  X  antlballlstic 
missile  system.  These  funds  were  added 
to  ttie  bill  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives over  the  objection  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  retained  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

This  amendment  would  strike  this 
item  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  Johnson  administration. 

B4r.  President.'  there  are  three  com- 
pelling reasons  for  refusing  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  the  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  scrstem  at  this  time. 

First,  we  do  not  now  have  the  know- 
how  to  build  an  antimissile  defense  that 
would  give  us  any  retisonable  assurance 
of  security. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

There  Is  no  systan  or  combination  c*  sys- 
tems within  presently  available  technology 
which  would  permit  the  deployment  now  of 
an  antlballlstic  mUeUe  defense  capable  of  giv- 
ing us  any  reasonsble  hope  of  keeping  U.S. 
fatalities  below  8o$ae  tens  of  millions  In  a 
major  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  our  cities. 

The  -  administration  should  be  com- 
mended and  not  condemned  for  resist- 
ing the  pressure  to  plunge  ahead  with 
the  premature  deployment  of  a  relative- 
ly primitive  antibaUistic  missile  system 
wliich  would  not  materially  enhance  our 
security  from  an  attack  by  our  most 
powerful  adversary. 

Second,  at  a  time  when  crucial  domes- 
tic programs,  suth  as  education,  mass 
transit,  health,  housing,  and  the  war  on 
poverty  are  being  cut  back  or  held  back 
for  lack  of  funds,  we  certainly  should 
not  appropriate  funds  for  a  vastly  ex- 
pensive weapons  system  of  such  dubious 
value,  which  the  lidministratlon  has  not 
reouested  and  does  not  want. 

Although  the  s«ms  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  do  not  exceed  $200  mil- 
lion, this  is  far  from  a  $200-mimon  pro- 
gram. The  cost .  figures  cited  by  the 
Armed  'Services  Committee  range  frwu 
$8.5  billion  to  $10  billion.  According  to 
other  sources,  the  cost  of  a  completed 
system.  Including  an  elaborate  accom- 
panying system  of  shelters  to  protect 
against  fallout  irom.  exploded  enemy 
weapons — without  which  the  system 
would  imperil  our  own  population — 
could  run  as  high  as  $50  billion. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
consider  what  might  be  done  with  an 
investment  of  this  magnitude  to  upgrade 
our  educationed  ^stem,  clean  our  pol- 
luted rivers,  renovate  our  cities,  mount 
a  massive  attack  on  crime,  and  improve 
dramatically  the  overall  quality  of  life 
in  this  coimtry. 

Third,  a  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
huge  new  weapoas  system  might  very 
well  provoke  a  similar  move  by  the  Rus- 
sians, escalating  ttie  arms  race  and  in- 
creasing world  tetisions.  In  its  report 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation,  the  Wlesner  Com- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment stated: 

We  beUeve  that  tl»e  poUUcal  poet  lire  of  the 
Soviet  Umon  Is  delicately  poised  at  the 
moment;  It  Is  very  tlearly  In  the  UB.  Inter- 
est to  avoid  such  $ctions  as  might  deflect 
the  Soviet  Oovem^ent  from  a  courae  of 
ImpiOTlng  its  relatl$ns  with  the  West.  En- 
couraging the  start  of  a  new  round  of  ex- 


penditures   and    dangers    at   this  moamt 
therefore  seems  inoppoarttme. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur. 

I  point  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  was  not 
composed  of  a  lot  of  "peaceniks."  it  vi, 
composed  of  hardheaded  men  in  tlit 
sciences,  and  former  Government  offl- 
cials.  among  them.  Roswell  Ollpatrlc  the 
former  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  Secretary  McNamara. 

The  decision  which  Congress  must 
make  on  the  question  of  funding  an  anti- 
ballistics  missile  system  Is  not  a  minor 
or  inconsequential  matter.  The  prograa 
could  have  profound  implications  for  the 
Federal  budget  for  years  to  come,  and 
for  such  hopes  as  we  have  for  replacing 
the  cold  war  with  a  policy  of  detente 
which,  as  I  have  said  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  should  be  the  major 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
Gore]  will  shortly  address  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  What  chance 
would  we  have  for  a  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  with  Russia  or  indeed  with  any- 
body else  if  we  are  going  to  embark,  as 
a  result  of  money  appropriated  In  this 
bill,  on  another  multibilllon-dollar  pro- 
gram to  create  an  antlballlstic  missile 
system  of  defense?  That  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  impel  Russia  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  argument  I 
have  just  made. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  extremely  able  column  writ- 
ten in  May  of  this  year  by  Columnist 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "McNamara  and  the  Antibal- 
listic  Missile." 

In  that  column  Mr.  Reston  pointed 
out  that  we  may  well  be  on  the  verge  of 
slipping  almost  imconsciously  Into  an- 
other commitment,  this  time  against 
the  will  and  intention  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reston  also  states: 

Also,  such  a  system,  depending  upon  Uw 
creation  of  a  vast  defensive  "cone  of  Are"  at 
high  altitudes  above  the  United  Statst, 
would  require  the  construction  of  an  Im- 
mense shelter  program  in  all  the  populou* 
centers  of  the  Nation.  Without  that,  tb« 
offensive  weapons  could  be  exploded  outside 
the  defended  population  centers  and  thereby 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  presumably  pro- 
tected populations  with  massive  fallout. 

Mr.  Reston  also  says: 

Here  then  Is  one  of  those  "quiet  com- 
mitments" that,  if  taken,  could  eaaUy  lesd 
to  another  "race,"  another  diversion  of  as- 
tronomic exftendltures. 

He  further  states: 

The  big  anti-missile  system  Is  regardid 
by  the  administration  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  military  decision. 

It  Is  seen  here  as  a  major  political  prob- 
lem as  well.  Once  a  small  commitment  to 
made.  McNamara  fears  that  the  project  will 
develop  a  life  of  Its  own  and  be  expanded 
year  after  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  what  the  mil- 
itary industrial  complex  would  do  with 
It.  Once  we  start  letting  contracts  and 
developing  vested  interests  in  a  new  es- 
calation of  armaments,  the  big  corpors- 
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tions  dealing  with  our  military  programs 
become  Involved,  at  least  from  a  mone- 
tary point  of  view.  We  are  all  feuniliar 
with  the  pressures  which  they  can  exert 
on  the  administration.  Senators,  Repre- 
senUtlves,  or  their  friends  hi  the  Defense 
Department.  Once  we  start  that  ball 
rolling  there  will  be  no  stopping  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  Reston  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  ao.  1966] 
Washington:  McNamara  Aim  the  Anti-Bal- 
listic  Missile 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  July  19. — Great  political  and 
military  events  have  a  way  of  starting  in 
quiet  ways  with  small  commitments  that  are 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  beginning.  America's 
Cuban  and  Vietnamese  policies  illustrate  the 
point,  and  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  alip- 
.  ping  into  another  commitment — this  time 
against  the  will  and  intention  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

The  frustrations  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  Umon  to  a  treaty 
to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  at 
the  Geneva  conference,  and  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  present  anti- 
American  regime  in  Communist  China  are  all 
itvlving  the  pressure  among  Influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  the  militarv  staff 
in  the  Pentagon  for  the  production  "of  an 
enormously  expensive  U.S.  antl-ballistlc-mls- 
slle  system. 

THE    OPPOSITION 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  or  Defense 
McNamara  are  In  favor  of  continuing  sclen- 
tlflc  research  in  this  field,  but  they  are  op- 
posed to  a  conmiltment  to  develop  a  large 
defensive  nuclear  system,  partly  because  they 
believe  it  would  start  one  more  long  round 
In  the  world  arms  race,  and  partly  because 
they  believe  the  Soviets  would  match  what- 
ever we  did  and  in  the  end  leave  the  balance 
of  nuclear  power  about  where  it  Is. 

Nevertheless,  the  Congress  has  voted  $195 
mllUon  more  than  the  Admimstratlon  has  re- 
quested to  speed  up  the  anti-mlsslle-mlsslle 
project,  without  even  IndlcaUng  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  what  kind  of  antlbeUlstlc 
system  they  have  In  mind. 

The  Administration  estimates  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sophisticated  antimissile  sys- 
tem that  could  IdenUfy  and  destroy  a  nu- 
clear missile  from  among  all  the  decoy  mls- 
« Ues  that  would  probably  be  fired  at  the  same 
Ume  would  cost  between  $20  and  $30  billion 
plus  an  annual  additional  cost  of  $2  bllUon 
s  year  to  keep  such  a  program  going. 

SHS.ms  TOO 

rJt!ff;  ^"^^  *  system,  depending  upon  the 
h^t  '^.?^  *  ''"*  defensive  "cone  of  fire"  at 
mgh  altitudes  above  the  United  States, 
would  require  the  oonstrucUon  oC  an  im- 
mense shelter  program  In  all  the  populous 
centers  of  the  naUoo.  Without  that,  the 
th.^lJ*  weapons  oould  be  exploded  outsldrf 
the  defended  population  center  and  therebl 
•ndanger  the  Uvea  of  the  presumably  pro> 
t^ted  populations  with  massive  fallout 

thT^^u"  .""n  '^'^'^^  "»d  political  cost  of 
the  antlmlssUe  system  and  the  shelters  were 
"r  below  omclal  eetlmatee  here.  Secretary 
SeT^  f^d  to  believe  that  the  devel- 
«^ent  of  Increaalngly  aophlstlcated  offen- 

^ti^^I^  *»"*  '^^'^  penetrate  any  Soviet 
antlmlssUe  system  provides  more  of  a  deter- 
rent  to  nuclear  attack  at  far  lew  cost 

According  to  this  view,  the  offen«lv&  inter- 
conunental  baiUstlc  mUallet  an  likely  to  be 

aa^nt,  "f,'°**'^  weapon*,  m,  that  even  If 
*n  antlmlssUe  syston  were  developed  hm. 


the  offenBlve  weapoas  a^e  likely  to  retain 
the  lead  over  the  defeadve. 

Yet  this  te  a  hard  argument  to  make  In 
polltloal  terms,  for  It  seems  to  suggeet  that 
the  AdmlnistratlOD  is  putting  a  price  tag  on 
the  safety  of  the  Amerloan  people.  The 
prc^^nents  of  the  antimissile  system  argue 
that  the  Administration  ahould  do  every- 
thing It  can  m  the  development  of  both 
offensive  and  defensive  systems,  esjjeclally 
since  they  beUeve  they  have  Information 
that  the  Soviets  are  working  on  an  anti- 
missile system  of  their  own. 

Here  then  is  one  of  those  "quiet  commit- 
ments" that,  if  taken,  could  easily  lead  to 
another  "race,"  another  diversion  of  astro- 
nomic expenditures. 

The  Administration  may  very  well  agree 
to  a  more  primitive  antlmlssUe  system  to 
deal  with  the  possibility  that  China  wUl  have 
the  capacity  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons 
against  this  country  by  1975.  but  the  esti- 
mates for  this  are  around  $8  bllUon  rather 
than  $ao  billion  to  $30  bUllon. 

THX    COMPaoMISX 

No  doubt,  too,  the  Administration  will  go 
forward  with  a  "hard  point"  system  for  de- 
fending our  own  missile  sites  from  nuclear 
destruction,  but  a  decision  to  go  forward 
with  the  big  anti-mlssUe  system  is  regarded 
by  the  Administration  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  military  decision. 

It  Is  seen  here  as  a  major  political  problem 
as  well.  Once  a  smaU  commitment  Is  made, 
McNamara  fears  that  the  project  will  develop 
a  life  of  its  own  and  be  expanded  year  after 
year,  leading  to  new  oounter-programa  by 
the  Soviets,  and  stUl  others  to  counter  theirs. 
Yet  the  pressure  on  him  Is  very  great.  He 
may  have  another  B-70  controversy  on  his 
hands — with  the  Congress  pressing  him  to 
build  it  against  the  Judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  insisting  that  the  Congress 
and  not  the  President  should  have  the  power 
to  determine  what  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Wednesday.  May  4. 
entitled  "Antimissile  Fallout." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  4,   1966] 
Anti-Mtwbtt.k  Fallout 

If  Secretary  McNamara  is  right,  a  Nlke-X 
mlssUe  defense  system  might  stave  off  enemy 
attack  at  the  expeinse  of  dooming  millions  of 
Americans  to  death  by  radioactive  fallout 
from  their  own  nuclear-tipped  Interceptor 
weapons.  In  other  words,  without  an  elab- 
orate and  enormously  costly  shelter  pro- 
gram, we  would  be  saving  lives  In  one  way 
only  to  Imperil  them  In  another.  There  U 
no  sign  that  Congress  Is  contemplating  the 
scores  of  billions  of  dollars  necessary  for  a 
shelter  program  to  accompany  any  decision 
to  produce  the  antl-mlssUe  missile. 

All  of  this  attests  Mr.  McNamara's  good 
sense  In  refusing  to  heed  the  siren  calls  for 
"absolute"  defense.  To  be  sure,  it  Is  said 
that  more  sophisticated  missiles  might  de- 
stroy enemy  missiles  long  before  they 
reached  this  country,  with  consequent  dis- 
persal of  fallout  In  the  stratosphere  That 
might  be  possible — but  It  also  might  create 
the  impression  among  our  European  allies 
that  we  were  saving  ourselves  by  subjecting 
them  to  new  radioactivity  dangers. 

So  long  as  there  is  sound  reason  to  think 
that  American  weapons  can  penetrate  So- 
viet defensee — and  testimony  on  this  point 
ta  unequivocal — this  country's  most  reliable 
poUcy  is  still  a  constantly  strengthened 
deterrent.  Embarkation  on  an  antl-balllsttc 
missile  program  wonld  represent  a  question- 
able escaUtlcu  of  defense  spending  with  no 
end  m  Bight.    If  and  when  the  Chinese  de- 
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velop  rockets  to  oarcy  thalr  nuclear  weapone. 
production  of  a  Ugbt  mlMUe  to  safeguanl 
agahnt  attack  mlgbt  be  m  a  dllTerent  cate- 
gory— though  here  iftdn  the  moat  loaHcal 
poUcy  U  deterrence. 

At  aome  point  thla  country  may  be  forced 
Into  an  ABIC  program  by  events  elsewhere 
and  obviously  it  u  eaaenttal  to  pursue  the 
development  of  prototypes.  But  a  full- 
scale  antl-mlasUe  defense  system  U  not 
something  to  l>e  undertaken  Ilghity  without 
thinking  through  all  the  consequences.  Mr. 
McNamara  U  to  be  commended  for  hU  cour- 
age in  resisting  the  verbal  faUout  from  thcae 
who  want  to  puah  the  panic  button. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  note  the  final  sentence  in  that 
editorial: 

Mr.  McNamara  la  to  be  commended  for  his 
courage  In  resisting  the  verbal  faUout  from 
those  who  want  to  push  the  penlc  button. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  published 
on  Monday,  May  23,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  entlUed  "Missile  Mania,"  Is  also 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  23,  1966) 
MissiLx  Mania 

Another  unanimous  recommendation  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  tJnlted 
States  begin  a  full-scale  antimissile  defense 
system  again  places  Secretary  McNamara  on 
the  spot.  In  a  speech  of  remarkable  Intellec- 
tual breadth  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  McNamara 
made  the  point  that  security  consUts  of  a 
great  deal  more  than  mUltary  hardware. 
But  the  pressure  for  an  antlballlstic  missile 
complex  built  around  the  Nlke-X  system  wUl 
be  difficult  to  resUt,  especially  when  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  so  much  propaganda 
of  its  claim  to  have  perfected  a  missile  de- 
fense system. 

In  the  absence  of  more  compelling  argu- 
ments than  have  been  publicly  adduced  so 
far,  we  hope  nevertheless  that  Mr.  McNamara 
win  wlthsund  the  pressure.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  a 
Nlke-X  complex  would  add  In  a  conclusive 
way  to  national  security.  It  Is  conceded  that 
some  enemy  missiles,  accompanied  by  devices 
that  would  fool  Interceptors,  probably  would 
get  through  any  defense  now  contejnpUtod 
A  more  sophisticated  defense  would  only  In- 
vite a  more  sophlsUcated  attempt  to  pene- 
trate It.  Meanwhile  there  U  stUl  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  through  saturation 
some  American  mlssUee  could  get  through 
any  system  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  tir 
devised. 

In  the  second  place,  an  antlballUtlc  missile 
complex  would  be  fantastically  expensive 
As  previously  outlined.  It  would  require  an 
elaborate  accompanying  system  of  shelters 
to  protect  against  faUout  from  exploded 
enemy  weapons.  The  cost  of  a  completed 
system  might  run  as  high  as  $50  blUlon 
Although  shelters  at  some  point  may  be 
necessary,  at  beet  they  represent  a  negative 
approach.  Even  If  they  were  instsOled.  there 
would  be  no  guarantee  of  sufficient  warning 
to  permit  people  to  use  them  InteUlgently 
Part  of  the  $50  blUlon  might  be  better  spent 
to  improving  the  penetrating  capebuitv  of 
the  deterrent. 

Ptnally.  embarkation  on  an  ABU  program 
would  be  a  symbol  of  a  new  qualitative  spiral 
in  the  arms  race.  Bach  side  now  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  injure  the  other,  and  this  Is  a  re- 
straint. If  one  side  were  to  obtain  a  defenae 
system  that  fnutrated  the  ottitr's  atrlke 
capabUlty.  it  would  badly  unbalance  the 
rough  equiUbrtum.  Obviously  the  United 
Stetes  needs  to  proceed  with  enough  ABM 
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dflopmwit  to  make  nu«  Itaat  tli*  Sorleti 
■n  not  siMlclaiily  In  »  poattloii  of  an*-up- 
nuuuhlp.  But  by  th*  Mm»tok*B,  «&  Amar- 
iean  more  that  outaioded  tbe  Sortat  ttrtk- 
Ing  arm  would  add  gnmUj  to  Sorlct  tnM- 
eurlty  and  would  be  ture  to  set  off  a  f  evarlsh 
arms  spurt  In  Momow. 

It  aotuida  calloua  to  aay  ao,  but  m  a  ourtoua 
MDM  tba«  may  b«  man  aacurtty  In  tba  praa 
ant  balanoa.  danfaroua  aa  It  M,  tban  in  any 
aeaveh  for  a  mora  abaoluta  da<enae.  Tha  an- 
try  of  ottiar  eountrlaa  Into  tba  mlasUa  Odd 
oould  of  oouna  upaet  tbia  aquation.  Mean- 
whUa,  tboufh.  It  would  be  poaalble  to  apend 
a  great  deal  at  money  on  an  antt-balllatlc 
mlaaUe  ayatam  and  atUi  not  obtain  more  net 
aecurlty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  May  8, 
1866,  the  Federati(xi  of  American  Scien- 
tlatf  issued  a  release  siipporting  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  McNamara  In  opposition  to 
the  antimissile  fimd  increase  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printe<^ln  the 
RccoRD  that  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Qczxtnvm  Qmoxtp  Sitfposts  McNAicAmA's  Op- 
poaznoK  TO  Ai<micissii.a  Pitkd  Incbxasx 

Recently,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Serrlcea  Committee 
tbat.  In  hia  opinion,  the  conatructlon  of  an 
antlbalUatlc  mlialle  system  would  not  "add 
measurably  to  our  safety"  and.  therefore, 
that  be  would  not  now  request  funds  for  its 
deployment.  The  Federation  of  American 
Sdentlata  supports  this  long-standing  De- 
foise  Department  policy.  It  seea  no  reason 
sulBolently  urgent  to  Justify  tens  of  billions 
oC  doUan  for  an  immensely  complicated  sys- 
tem which  will  remain  of  dubloiu  effldency. 
and  require  continuing  expenditures.  In  a 
oonttnutDg  race  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensiTe  technology. 

FAB  recognises  alao  that  a  decision  this 
extraordinary— the  largest  singje  military 
procurement  dedalon  In  the  history  of  man — 
would  lead  to  others.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fease and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  agree  that  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  fall- 
out shtftar  program.  And  efforts  to  achieve 
a  "balanced  damage-limiting  program"  will 
encourage  procurement  of  antl-bamber  and 
antl-aubmarlne  systems.  These  expendi- 
tures, truly  enormous  over  extended  pe- 
riods, would  be  the  hallmark  of  a  frightened. 
not  a  gnat,  aodety. 

And  our  fear  would  find  Ita  echo  in  Soviet 
planning.  We  have  spent  more  than  several 
MlUoDs  already  to  neutrallae,  with  develop- 
ments In  our  offensive  weapons,  whatever 
Soviet  defensive  systems  might  someday  be 
deployed.  Were  we  to  deidoy  a  mlssUe  de- 
fense, we  oovild  expect  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
due  oourae,  to  reapond  no  leea  strongly  with 
offenalve  weapons  of  Ita  own.  And  In  turn, 
ttkelr  efforts  to  improve  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
ons will  threaten  our  own,  aa  well  aa  induce 
ua  to  atlll  further  defensive  efforts.  There  is 
no  way  out  In  thU  direction  beoause  there  Is 
no  defense  against  nuclear  war  except  to 
avoid  one .  Attezi4>ta  to  secure  su^  a  def  enee 
will,  by  fits  and  starts,  lead  only  to  further 
q>lrala  of  expenditures. 

Nattlwr  the  technical  Impllcatldna  of  a 
dedalon  to  deploy  nor  the  p^ttlcal  ones,  In- 
tamal  or  external,  are  llke^  In^any  impor- 
tant way  to  further  our  domaatlc  progreaa 
or  our  aaplratlons  for  oontrol  of  the  arma 
race  alroad.  matead.  aueh  a  decision  will.  If 
U  does  anything,  be  dlsrupttre  and  dlvlaiTe 
in  ita  impact  upon  ua  and  upon  thoae  rela- 
tions with  the  SoTleta  from  which  evttktual 
ooBtrol  of  arma  can  aprtng.  Finally,  other 
natlona  ecaaldar  our  iwngieas  toward  arms 
ItmtfHe—  ralavaat  to  tbelr  dedaloa  to  ao- 
qidie  nockar  waapcma;  thua  a  new  round 


of  arms  race  will  ntake  the  achievement  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty  more  difficult. 

These  STfrumenta  be«r  repeating  because 
the  Senate,  by  volco  vote,  has  recently  done 
what  three  years  agt>  It  declined  to  do  on  a 
roU-call  vote — to  t»y  to  force  about  »200 
million  on  the  Defuse  Department  for  the 
purchase  of  mlsslK  defense  hardware.  It 
may  be  that  the  S«iate  was  reeponding  to 
the  prospect  of  Soviet  deployment,  just  as  the 
Soviet  Union  may  reset  unfortunately  to  the 
Senate  vote.  It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed 
If  either  country  were  paniciced  Into  deci- 
sions of  this  type  bjr  equivocal  evidence  of 
the  other's  progress  »  IntenUons.  And  while 
the  hope  of  encourSglng  Soviet  restraint  Is 
an  additional  important  argument  against 
U.S.  missile  defense,  we  do  not  believe 
that  our  Nation  need;  engage  in  a  puerile  con- 
test of  matching  the  wasteful  blunders  of 
others.  The  answer*  to  a  Soviet  defense  are 
the  very  improvememts  In  U.S.  offensive  capa- 
bility In  which  we  are  already  engaged.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  Congress,  or  any  of 
its  Committees,  has  yet  given  this  matter 
the  organized  thought  that  characterizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae's  decisionmaking;  we 
support  his  reluctaiic«  to  buy  the  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Defense  Committee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1  is 
momentarily  away  from  the  chamber. 
I  have  been  asked  to  allot  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESmnTG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Matsachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  concerns  the  Nike  X  mis- 
sile and  the  $153  million  which  the  com- 
mittee has  put  in  wid  which  the  House 
has  put  In  for  this  purpose. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  is  in  there 
for  this  purpose,  and  this  purpose  only. 
If  it  is  not  spent  for  development  of  the 
Nike  X,  then  the  money  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  purgjose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
was  my  statement  not  correct  that  the 
administration  does  not  want  this 
money?  , 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon.    I  ($d  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A»i  I  not  correct  in  my 
view  that  the  adiAinlstration  does  not 
want  this  money  and  probably  will  not 
spend  it? 

Mr.  SALTONSTAfLL.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  ask  money  for  this  item. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  McNamara  has 
stated  that  he  thinks  it  unwise  to  spend 
this  money,  has  ha  not? 

Mr.  SALTONSTiLL.  U  the  Senator 
will  give  me  a  few  moments  to  make  my 
statement,  he  can  then  ask  me  as  many 
questions  as  he  wislies. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  deals 
directly  with  the  Nike  X.  The  committee 
put  In  $153  mllUon'for  this  purpose  and 
this  purpose  alone.  ,  The  Nike  X  concerns 
the  defense  of  our  oities,  and  it  concerns 
the  defense  ot  all;  our  citizens,  if  and 
when  it  is  put  inito  procurement  and 
operation.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  there  have  been 


great  improvements  made  in  the  develoo. 
ment  of  the  Nike  X  over  the  past  2  yean. 
We  must  also  remember  that  Communist 
China  is  developing  into  a  nuclear  power 
very  extensively  and,  apparently,  rapidly 

We  all  know,  of  course,  of  the  nuclear 
power  of  the  Soviets.  We  should  also 
remember — which  I  think  is  extremely 
important — that  where  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  a  civilian  agency,  represented 
In  this  instance  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, we  put  the  money  in  and  allow  the 
Department  to  spend  or  not  to  spend  It, 
at  its  discretion.  We  carmot  control  ex- 
penditures, but  we  can  make  money 
available  for  certain  purposes  if  it  Is  de- 
cided it  is  necessary. 

Over  the  years  that  I  have  served  wi 
these  two  committees,  wherever  there  hsa 
been  a  dllTerence  of  opinion  in  testimony 
between  the  military  and  the  civUlans  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  I  have  be- 
lieved  that  we  should  put  the  money  in. 
We  did  this  in  President  Tnunan's  time, 
in  President  Eisenhower's  time,  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  time,  and  now  we  are 
doing  it  in  President  Johnson's  time. 
They  need  not  spend  the  money.  If  they 
do  not  speritl  it  for  this  one  purpose, 
which  is  for  the  further  development  of 
the  Nike  X,  then  the  money  cannot  be 
spent  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reason* 
that  I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
fail.  The  House  committee  and  the 
House  itself  felt  that  this  money  was 
necessary.    So  did  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  does  not 
intend,  by  appropriating  this  money,  to 
force  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  spend 
it,  does  he?     • 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  cannot  control  expendi- 
tures of  the  executive  branch,  but  we 
can — where  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  men  in  uniform  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  our  defenses  and 
the  civilians  who  have  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  cost — put  the  money  in 
and  they  need  not  q;>end  it.  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  putting  in  money  for 
the  Nike  X  where,  I  repeat,  the  develop- 
ment has  been  extraordmarily  advanced 
over  the  p>ast  2  years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  have  listened  with  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  frcan  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Claek]. 
He  inserted  ir  the  Recorb  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Reston,  I  think 
it  would  be  agreed  that  the  person  con- 
sidered to  be  the  expert  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  military  matters  is  Mr.  Hana» 
Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  an  article  1««* 
month  witiUed  "U.S.  Lead  m  ICBMs 
Is  Said  To  Be  Reduced  by  Buildup  to 
Soviet  Union." 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
Article  printed  at  this  p<Mnt  m  the  Rxc- 

010. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobs, 

as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  July  14.   1966] 
VS.  LsAD  IN  ICBWs  Is  Sato  To  Be  Reducxd 
BY  BtmDiTP  nf  Sovirr  ITnton 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

A  rapid  increase  In  the  Soviet  ICBM  force 
It  causing  concern  among  some  officers  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Top  civilian  officials  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment say  ttiat  the  Increase  to  date  has 
been  anticipated  and  that  a  further  increase 
projected  for  the  196S-69  period  has  also  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  our  future  de- 
fense planning. 

But  officers  at  the  working  levels,  pwirticu- 
larly  Air  Force  officers,  believe  that  the  in- 
crease is  threatening  the  once  overwhelming 
lead  of  the  United  States  and  that  our  ratio 
of  superiority  to  Russia,  both  in  numbers  of 
missiles  and  In  total  deliverable  megaton- 
nage.  Is  steadily  decreasing. 

The  worry  about  Soviet  progress  In  the 
strategic  weapons  field,  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed privately  for  some  time  In  working 
circles  In  the  Pentagon,  was  brought  into  the 
open  recently,  when  Technology  Week  (for- 
merly the  magazine  Missiles  and  Rockets 
quoted  Dr.  Finn  J.  Larsen,  deputy  director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  as  re- 
ferring to  Soviet  ICBM  strength  as  being  close 
to  the  U.S.  level. 

CAP    CALLED    MODKST 

Dr.  Larsen,  who  spoke  at  an  off-the-record 
Washington  dinner,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  if  there  was  any  gap  between  the  ICBM 
forces  of  the  two  nations  it  was  "modest." 

Later  Dr.  Larsen  issued  a  clarifying  state- 
ment asserting  that  the  ITnlted  States  "has  a 
ihree-to-four  fold  superiority  over  l^e  Soviet 
Union  In  numbers  of  ICBM's."  Technology 
Week  said  that  "Defense  Department  officials" 
conceded  that  Larsen 's  original  remarks  were 
accurately  reported,  but  insisted  that  they 
were  Incorrect. 

In  any  case,  what  Dr.  Larsen  described  in 
his  clarifying  statement  as  a  possible  chal- 
lenge by  the  Soviet  Union  to  "America's 
strategic  force  concepts" — a  build-up  of  the 
Soviet  ICBM  force,  a  possible  deployment  of 
a  ballistic  missile  defense  system,  and  Soviet 
development  of  antiaircraft  missiles — has 
been  a  topic  of  Intensive  discussion  and  spec- 
ulation In  the  Pentagon  for  many  months. 

The  most  recent  official  intelligence  figures 
of  Soviet  ICBM  strength  estimate  that 
slightly  more  than  300  land-based  mls-siles.  of 
a  range  sufficient  to  reach  targets  in  the 
United  States,  are  now  In  place  at  Soviet  sites 
and  "operational" — or  ready  to  be  flred. 
About  half  of  this  number  are  In  hardened 
or  protected  sites  sunk  into  the  ground  or 
covered  with  concrete  and  steel. 

LARCKR  WARHEAOB 

The  rest  are  "soft"  or  semi-hardened 
«»»— unprotected,  or  lightly  protected. 
The  Soviet  missiles  so  far  emplaced  carry 
Jar  larger  warheads  of  much  greater  destruc- 
tive power  than  their  American  counterparts 

The  United  States  today  has  800  Minute- 
a»h  1  missiles;  54  TiUn  2's.  with  far  more 
powerful  warheads  than  the  Umuteman: 
and  80  Mlnuteman  a  total  of  934  operaUonal 
alssllee.  By  the  end  of  this  year  70  more 
"Inuteman  2  missiles  will  be  ready,  and  In 
I»67.  50  additional  ones — for  a  grand  total  of 
»l>out  1.054  land-baeed  missiles  of  sufficient 
fange  to  reach  all  Soviet  targets.  All  of 
these  sre— or  will  be— In  hardened  eltes  in 
<»acrete  and  steel  slloe  burled  In  the  ground. 

However,  no  further  increase  In  numbers 
<W    land-based     ICBM's     Is     programed     in 


United  States  defense  planning  during  the 
next  five  years. 

A  newer  typ>e  Mlnuteman  3  missile,  with 
improved  maneuvering  and  penetration  aids, 
or  multiple  warheads,  will  replace  about  one- 
thinl  of  the  older  models. 

ADVANCED   MIBStLE  SCHEDT7LED 

Ultimately — sometime  in  the  I970's— a  new 
and  much  more  powerful  advanced  strategic 
missile  with  several  nuclear  warheads  and 
various  penetration  aids  to  enable  It  to  elude 
or  "spoof"  Soviet  antlbalUstlc  missile  de- 
fenses is  scheduled  lor  development  and 
production. 

But  these  plans  have  not  cheered  those 
who  have  studied  In  detail  the  Soviet  intel- 
ligence reports  Some  experts  challenge  the 
current  official  estimate  of  Soviet  ICBM 
strength  and  put  the  total  at  considerably 
more  than  the  300  plus  the  Pentagon  admits. 

In  any  case,  large  numbers  of  new  Soviet 
ICBM  sites — most  of  them  single  missile 
firing  silos  burled  deep  In  the  ground  and 
protected  by  concrete  and  steel — are  admit- 
tedly under  construction. 

What  one  officer  described  as  a  "big  leap 
forward"  Is  scheduled  to  occur  In  1968,  when 
the  Soviets  are  expected  to  have  more  than 
600  ICBM's  In  place  and  ready  to  fire.  Some 
of  these  may  be  a  new  missile — a  small  ICBM. 
with  storable  liquid  fuel  propellants,  and  a 
warhead  roughly  equivalent  In  power  to  tiiai 
of  Mlnuteman.  There  are  other  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  mobile  missiles  launched 
from  tracked  vehicles. 

What  the  ultimate  size  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram will  be  is  unknown,  but  some  observers 
are  convinced  that  the  Russians  Intend  to 
achieve  parity  at  least  In  total  deliverable 
megatonnage.  and  perhap,"^  In  numbers. 

Those  who  are  worried  about  the  Increased 
strategic  strength  of  the  Russians  jx)lnt  to 
several  other  factors  that  affect  the  equation 
of  power.  They  point  out  that  the  National 
Defense  Review,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  French  Delense  Ministry,  estimated  that 
the  Soviet  had  about  doubled  their  total 
nuclear  stockpile  in  the  past  year  to  a  total 
of  around  12.000  megatons,  while  the  United 
States  stockpile  remained  at  about  Its  prior 
level  of  25,000  megatons. 

The  Soviet  missiles  so  far  Installed  carry 
far  more  powerful  warheads  than  do  the 
United  States  ICBM's  and  the  targets  in  this 
country — far  smaller  In  land  area  and  with 
more  iieople  and  industry  concentrated  In 
fewer  big  cities — cover  far  less  area  than  do 
Soviet  targets. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  must  cover 
Chinese,  as  well  as  Soviet,  targets.  Some  even 
feel  that  these  two  factors — the  far  larger 
Soviet  warheads,  and  greater  Communist  dis- 
persion as  compxared  to  United  States  concen- 
tration are  already  tending,  with  the  Increase 
in  numbers  of  missiles,  to  cancel  out  United 
States  advantages. 

SKA-BASED   MI86n.C  LEAD 

Still  another  factor  regarded  as  potentially 
sericws  is  what  appears  to  be  the  beglnmng 
of  an  extensive  deployment — In  a  belt  across 
the  western  Soviet  Union^-of  an  antlballlstlc 
missile  defensive  systenn. 

Shorter-range  missiles  available  to  both 
sides  also  are  important  factors  In  the  stra- 
tegic balance  of  power.  The  Russians  have 
about  700  land -based  lnterme<U&te  range 
ballistic  mlssllee — some  of  them  in  semimo- 
blle  sites — ^wlth  range  enough  to  reach  all 
North  African.  European  and  British  targets. 

Neither  the  Umted  States  nor  its  allies 
has  any  operational  missile  of  this  type.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has  a 
large  lead  in  sea-baaed  missiles  of  Inter- 
mediate range  (up  to  3,600  nautical  miles). 
The  United  States  toclay  has  some  25  Polaris 
missile  submarines  deployed  at  sea  within 
firing  range  of  the  Soviet  Union,  each  capable 
of  firing  le  missiles — a  total  of  400. 


Twelve  more  submarines  are  oommiaaloned, 
and  on  shake-down  cruises  or  are  m  ship- 
yards undergoing  overhaul  or  conversion. 
Pour  more  are  being  completed.  The  total — 
41 — win  be  capable  of  launching  capability 
each  with  a  warhead  large  enough  to  destroy 
a  city. 

The  Russian  submarine  missile  capability 
U  considerably  smaller  today — about  150  sub- 
marine-launched short-range  balllattc  mla> 
silee,  and  100  or  more  short-ranged  winged 
missiles. 

At  the  working  uniformed  levels  In  the 
Pentagon — particularly  in  the  Air  Torzt — 
there  is  an  almost  unanimous  beUef  that 
United  States  security  demands  a  continued 
and  pronounced  lead  In  quality  and  quantity 
In  strategic  nuclear  delivery  capability. 

This  view,  however.  Is  not  shared  by  some 
scientists  and  disarmament  experts  who  hold 
that  parity  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  delivery  capa- 
bility would  produce  a  more  stabilizing  stra- 
tegic situation.  Instead  of  an  uneasy  balance 
of  terror. 

Some  Air  Force  officers  fear  that  this  phi- 
losophy.  which  they  regard  as  completely 
unrealistic,  has  Influenced  some  of  the  high 
councils  of  Government.  They  also  fear  that 
the  high  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  war, 
ooupled  wlt^  the  emphasis  upon  cost-con- 
scioiisness  of  the  McNamara  administration, 
have  tended  to  curtaU  the  amounts  that 
might  be  devoted  to  the  development  and 
production  of  missiles  and  antl-ICBM  sys- 
tems. 

The  hard  facts  about  the  looming  chal- 
lenge to  our  strategic  superiority  In  the  nu- 
clear delivery  field  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
likely  that  a  new  debate  about  a  potential 
"missile  gap"  may  develop  In  the  months  to 
oome. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  build  a  Nike  X  missile  is  one 
on  which  everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion. 

There  are  those — and  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  Dr.  Wiesner  is  one — who  be- 
lieve that  if  we  do  not  start  a 
particular  weapons  program,  the  Soviet 
will  not  build  a  comparable  sys- 
tem. My  impression  is.  the  good  doctor 
believes  that  the  building  of  the  Nike  X 
system  will  start  a  new  arms  race  and 
that,  therefore,  at  least  by  impUcation.  if 
we  do  not  build  the  system,  the  Russians 
will  not  build  it.  I  just  cannot  follow 
the  logic  of  that  reasoning. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  McNamara  is  often 
right  in  things  he  decides  to  do.  but 
sometimes  wrong.  He  has  a  big  war  on 
his  hands.  It  is  costing  somewhere  be- 
tween $1,500  million  and  $2  billion  a 
month.  In  other  words,  each  month  It. 
is  costing  10  times  more  than  what  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  re- 
questing for  an  annual  appropriation  In 
order  to  obtain  the  most  modern  mis- 
sile defense  possible  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

I  must  say,  with  great  respect  io  the 
Pentagon,  that  based  on  some  of  the  re- 
quests they  have  made,  and  some  they 
liave  not  made,  I  am  beginning  to  have 
apprehensions  about  whether  we  are  de- 
signing our  MiUtary  Establishment  on 
the  basis  of  the  danger  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  the  danger  to  us  of 
such  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day and  the  Red  Chinese  tomorrow. 

*  >    .Iks'* 
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with  an  due  respect  to  military  au- 
thorities, or  to  scientific  minds  who  for 
years  have  preached  a  doctrine  of  "If 
we  will  only  be  peaceful,  they  will  be 
peaceful."  Z  believe  this  request  is  needed 
and  therefore  worthwhile;  and  this  de- 
spite my  beeomloc  increasing^  wor- 
ried about  the  money  now  Iwtnflr  asked 
from  tlw  Congress,  and  E^siTropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

The  article  written  by  the  military  ex- 
pert of  the  New  York  Times,  Just  placed 
in  the  Record,  was  sent  to  me  by  a  dti- 
>en  who  probably  knows  as  much  about 
this  subject,  from  technological  military 
and  political  standpoints  as  anybody. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  BCtssourl  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMINbTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
BeoaUtr  from  Missouri. 

Mr.     SYMINaTCWf.    I     thank 
chairman. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  name  o|^the 
person  who  wrote  at  this  time  not  having 
his  permission  to  do  so.  His  letter  was 
WTlttoi  on  a  personal  basis.  But  when 
he  sent  this  article,  he  also  wrote: 

The  attached  Hanaon  Baldwin  article  f^- 
elnated  me  becanae  of  tbe  amount  of  au- 
thentic Information  contained.  Of  greater 
Importance  U  the  leaue  he  ralaee.  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  Sovlete  continue  to 
buUd  their  offensive  capability,  both  quali- 
tatively and  quanUtaUvely.  and  I  think 
there  Is  a  strtHig  poaalblllty  that  their  ad- 
vance, particularly  qualitative  advancea  in 
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That  is  what  we  are  talking  about — 

wlU  overtake  tbe  advantage  we  have  enjoyed 
and  poealbly  redreee  the  balance  of  power 
equation  at  some  future  date — not  too  dls- 

XlMt. 

It  is  based  on  that  Ibt^r  from^ 
Otttatandinv  American  wim^loi 
rlence.  who  does  not  happeil  to  be'^a 
member  of  my  party,  that  I  shall  suiH>ort 
the  oommittee  and  vote  for  this  item. 
Then  it  will  be  the  decision  of  the  E>e- 
fense  Department  and  the  President  as 
to  whether  the  money  is  or  is  not 
expended. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.    If  I  have  time. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  1  minute. 

Ut.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgia.  The  Sen- 
ator taaa  time  left. 

Mr.  XONQ  of  Louisiana.  If  I  recall 
oerreetly,  this  reminds  me  of  a  situation 
which  occurred  in  1949.  At  that  time 
the  eommlttee  voted  funds  for  B-70'a  in 
the  Air  Force,  to  provide  a  stronger  Air 
Force  than  we  had.  We  voted  1600  mil- 
lion. At  that  particular  time  there  was 
MTvere  doubt  about  the  miitter.  The 
Preaident  queetloned  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  vid  would  iwt  i^pmd  1500  mil- 
lion. Within  a  tear  we  Wei^  In  a  war 
In  Korea  and  were  afraid  the  Soviet 
XJtikm  might  decide  to  risk  an  all-out 
war  with  the  United  Stotes. 

I  visited  an  advance  b^se  in  England 
which  had  45  fighter  bombers,  which 
were  capable^  of  delivering  atom  bombs. 


They  were  In  a  position  to  make  a  run  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  Those  fighters  were 
courageous.  Thei^  were  willing  to  take 
a  one-way  trip  tt>  get  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.     But  ws  had  only  45  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  lof  Georgia.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana,  This  is  a 
matter  of  being  first  with  the  best  in 
defense.  As  the  Senator  knows,  there 
is  no  advantage  in  being  second  best 
in  defense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  To  conftrm  his  analysis,  when 
.the  Korean  war  started  we  just  did  not 
have  enough  fighter  planes,  and  had  to 
borrow  planes  from  Canada.  We  found 
that  the  Soviet  planes  the  North  Koreans 
had  were  better  than  our  best  at  combat 
altitude.  ^ 

May  I  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  de- 
fense policy  of  the  United  States  is  em- 
bsKced  in  one  word  "deterrence."  If 
lose  our  capacity  to  deter,  then  the 
hundreds  of  billions  we  have  expended 
for  national  security  will  all  have  been 
wasted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  true 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  when  that  took 
place? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  df  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  stands  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining out  of  his  aUoted  time,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
has  19  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  mysej  4  minutes. 

This  has  been  a  matter  that  has  been 
of  concern  for  majiy  years.  I  have  until 
this  year  vigorously  opposed  the  produc- 
tion of  the  antimissile  system  because  I 
did  not  think  we  hiul  reached  the  stage  of 
development  that  Justified  embarking 
upon  the  expenditure  of  such  large 
amounts  of  money.  We  have  expended 
about  $2  billion  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. But  now  wf  have  advanced  to  the 
stage  where  we  brieve  we  can  defend  at 
least  some  of  our  Cities. 

The  two  things  that  will  determine  the 
future  of  the  wol-ld  will  be  who  first 
develops  an  antinjissile  system  and  who 
develops  an  effect^e  antisubmarine  sys- 
tem. I  have  devoted  much  of  my  time 
and  energy  to  implementing  Improved 
research  and  devdiopment  in  these  two 
areas. 

I  believe  the  tim^  has  come  when  Con- 
gress should  share  the  responsibility  for 
developing  an  antimissile  system  with 
the  President.  We  cannot  do  it  without 
this  provision.  If  the  executive  depart- 
ment does  not  sp4nd  the  money,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  tline.  It  did  not  spend 
the  money  for  the;RS-70  aircraft  which 
was  appropriated 'year  after  year.  It 
did  not  spend  moiey  for  certain  missile 
systems.  It  did  noi  spend  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  additional  B-52  bombers. 
The  administration  has  taken  that  re- 
sponsibility, but  obngresa.  in  measuring 
up  to  its  responsibility,  provided  the 
funds. 


I  think  the  time  has  come  now  to  make 
a  beginning  in  this  program,  it  is  goin- 
to  involve  a  great  deal  of  money,  gentle- 
men, but  It  Also  Involves  the  safety  mi 
security  of  this  Nation,  and  the  hapi*. 
ness  and  lives  of  its  people, 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  wtU 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  or  has  there 
not  been  considerable  news  published 
that  Russia  is  establishing  an  antimissile 
system  on  its  western  border? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  has 
been  printed  in  the  press.  I  think  It  1» 
substantiated  from  a  number  of  other 
sources.  I  did  not  mention  it,  because 
sometimes  I  fear  to  mention  something 
which  may  be  classified.  But  I  read 
that  in  the  press.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  am  supporting  this  particular  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
military  experts  in  our  Department  of 
Defense,  and  aU  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  say  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  perfect  the  antimissile  system 
for  the  safety  of  the  people  living  In  our 
metropolitan  communities? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct;  not  only  that,  but  It  was 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  chair- 
man and  all  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  after  exhaustive  study,  that  we 
should  start  the  prociu-ement  of  the 
long  leadtime  on  this  weapons  system. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  this  a  pretty  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  thought  underlying 
the  proposal? 

Fortunately  the  Nlke-X  system  Is  capable 
of  defending  against  not  only  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles,  but  also  mlfislles  tlut 
might  be  launched  from  Polaris-type  »ub- 
marlnes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes.  it  is 
capable  of  defending  against  a  long- 
range  missile  of  any  type. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  fr«n 
Missouri  made  much  of  the  wisdom  of 
determining  who  on  the  New  York  Times 
should  be  listened  to,  should  it  be  Reston 
or  should  it  be  Baldwin. 

For  myself,  I  say  I  would  rather  listen 
to  this  group  of  members  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff;  but  if  finally  I 
had  to  make  my  decision  as  between  lis- 
tening to  Hanson  Baldwin  and  listening 
to  Scotty  Reston,  I,  of  course,  would  lis- 
ten to  Baldwin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  agree  that  if  I 
were  to  take  a  minute  or  two  now,  we 
would  likely  come  down  to  the  deadline 
more  or  less  even  on  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
that  perhaps  would  be  correct. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
syhrania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  the  clash 
in  (Vioion  on  this  amendment  goes  deep 
Into  the  philosophies  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  Indeed  of  the  general 
public.  My  view  has  long  been  that  we 
ought  to  put  much  more  reliance  on  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  measures  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  than  on  escalat- 
ing the  arms  race,  as  the  item  which  the 
pending  amendment  would  strike  would 
start  to  do  all  over  again.  This,  of 
course,  must  l)e  a  matter  of  opinion.  But 
I  am  confident  that  if  we  put  the  same 
amount  of  effort  into  attempting  to  come 
to  an  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  about  this  antlballlstic 
missile  that  we  are  putting  into  develop- 
ing the  missile  Itself — we  would  he  far 
better  off. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia  that  I  am  not  attacking 
the  $10  million  in  this  bill  for  research. 
I  am  all  for  research  on  this  program. 
The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
merely  deletes  the  fimds  for  preproduc- 
tion  activities;  and  that  is  the  first  step 
toward  deplojonent.  Research  is  fine; 
deployment,  I  think,  would  be  catas- 
trophic. 

I  should  like  to  point  out — and  I  think 
my  friend  from  Georgia  and  my  friend 
from  Missouri  would  agree — that,  as 
General  Wheeler  testified,  at  page  265  of 
the  hearings,  if  you  are  going  to  deploy 
an  antlballlstic  missile  system,  you  have 
got  to  have  a  full  fallout  shelter  program, 
too.   He  says  on  that  page : 

I  consider  that  we  must  have  or  start  to 
prepare  a  full  faUout  shelter  program  as  a 
necessary  complement  to  an  antlballlstic 
missile  system.    The  two  go  together. 

This  would  run  the  cost  up  by  billions 
of  additional  dollars.  And  finally,  I  say 
that  I  put  my  money  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  they  are  better  experts 
than  either  Hanson  Baldwin  or  Scotty 
Reston  in  this  regard. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  statement  made 
by  Secretary  McNamara,  under  ques- 
tioning by  Senator  Saltonstall,  as  shown 
at  page  258  of  the  hearings.  Secretary 
McNamara  said : 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  what 
we  have  the  reeources  to  procure  that  system, 
if  we  think  It  adds  meaeurably  to  our  safety. 
I  do  not  believe  It  does,  and  therefore  I  would 
recommend  a^lnst  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
aent,  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
rrom  South  Carolina,  but  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  proposed  is  a 
defensive  weapon.  If  we  do  not  build  it. 
that  could  only  be  with  the  premise  that 
the  Russians  will  not  built  it.  There  is 
nothing  offensive  about  this  proposed 


weapons  system.  There  is  nothing  about 
it  that  promotes,  or  detracts,  from  any 
efforts  we  plan  toward  peace.  The 
question  is  simple:  do  we  or  do  we  not 
wish  to  take  the  advice  of  all  the  leading 
military  experts  of  the  United  States, 
and  build  this  strictly  defensive  weapon 
in  the  interest  of  our  national  security? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true 
that  this  is  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
Nike-Zeus? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgia.  It  is.  It 
improves  the  Nike-Zeus. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Has 
not  the  Nike-Zeus  been  a  successful 
weapon,  in  many  instances? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Only  its 
predecessor,  the  Nike-Hercules,  has  been 
operational.  It  has  been  tremendously 
successful  against  manned  aircraft. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  true;  and  this  missile  has  been  tried 
out  and  found  to  be  successful? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  would  say 
to  tbe  Senator  that  we  have  not  got  all 
the  bugs  out  of  the  Nike  X,  and  I  would 
not  be  honest  with  the  Senator  if  I  said 
we  had.  But  this  appropriation  does  not 
start  us  into  any  large  program  of  pro- 
curement. This  is  only  an  allowance  for 
the  procurement  of  some  of  the  items  we 
know  will  go  into  the  system  that  have  a 
very  long  leadtime. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
it  not  true  that  we  are  months  away 
from  production  right  now? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Oh.  yes. 
It  will  take  4  to  5  years  to  provide  an 
operational  system. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  We 
have  spent  about  $2  billion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  have 
spent  $2  billion  already  on  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  On 
development  and  research;  yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  And  we 
are  4  or  5  years  away  from  an  opera- 
tional system. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  strongly  suw>ort  the 
Senator^  position . 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  This  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money  we  are 
defending  will  save  a  year  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  operational  system. 

My.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  exactly  correct,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  there  is 
something  over  $400  million  provided 
for  research  and  development  for  this 
same  subject. 

M4-.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  are  not  going  to 
assume  In  advance  that  nothing  will  de- 
velop from  that  research,  are  we? 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  C^,  no. 
We  have  made  great  advances  in 
the  complex  technology  Involved,  and 
we  will  continue  to  make  these  advances. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A8S\iming  that  we 
shall  leam  the  tilings  we  yet  need  to 
leam,  would  it  not  be  good  to  have  funds 
provided  that  could  be  spent,  and  spent 
only  for  the  actual  construction  and 
acquisition? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
what  prompted  me  to  support  this 
£unendment.  because,  if  we  have  the 
breakthrough  we  think  we  will  have,  it 
will  save  1  entire  year  in  preparing  for 
the  defense  of  these  cities.  This  is  not 
sm  offensive  weapon,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  so  well  stated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  approve  this  course  of  conduct, 
and  I  especially  approve  the  attitude  of 
the  comnriittee  in  including  the  words 
making  it  clear  that  this  $153.5  million 
"shall  be  available  cmly  for  the  Nike  X 
anti-ballistic-misslle  system,"  which 
means  that  if  it  is  not  spent  for  that,  it 
cannot  be  spent,  and  will  still  be  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgia.  I  will  teU 
the  Senator  that  there  are  three  or  four 
instances  in  this  bill  where  we  provided 
funds,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  nuclear 
frigate,  on  the  imanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
without  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  In  each  instance,  there  is 
language  providing  that  these  funds  can 
be  used  only  for  the  stated  purjjose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  on  that  point,  just 
for  information?  We  had  a  series  of 
Nike  sites  across  the  United  States 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  stm 
have  many  of  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Some  of  them 
have  been  abandoned,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  a  different 
program,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgia.     Oh,  yes, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  word  "Nike" 
is  used  interchangeably  here? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes.  It  is 
the  Nike-Hercules  that  is  operational. 
It  is  a  defense  against  aircraft.  The 
antimissile  system  is  referred  to  as  Nike 
X,  and  includes  an  improved  Nike-Zeus 
missile  and  the  high  acceleration 
Sprint  missile. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  wanted  to 
clear  that  up. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  no  mcK-e  important 
qu^ion  will  come  before  Congress  tills 
year,  and  nothing  is  more  vital  in  the 
cold  war.  than  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power.  Without  question,  a  device 
which  furnishes  protection  against  a 
ballistic  missile  attack  will  win  a  tre- 
mendous psychological  and  military  ad- 
vantage in  the  cold  war.  This  is  impor- 
tant, not  so  much  because  we  would 
capitalize   on   any  advantage   we  may 
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have,  but  rather  because  the  enemy  will, 
M  he  always  has,  push  any  advantage  to 
the  maxlinnm.  whether  It  be  to  effect 
nuclear  blackmail  or  nuclear  holocaust. 
In  order  to  attain  his  groal  of  world 
domination. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  flght  In  which 
I  have  long  been  interested.  For  9  years, 
I  have  been  working  toward  the  citation 
of  this  antl-balll5tlc-mis8ile  syston.  The 
tests  conducted  so  far  have  shown  that 
80  percent  have  been  successful.  Some 
people  claim  it  is  not  successful. 

This  is  the  only  weapon  of  the  free 
world,  and  the  only  one  that  has  been 
suggested,  that  will  be  able  to  knock 
down  the  oiemy's  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
last  year  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unani- 
mously recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  funds  be  requested  for  pre- 
production  engineering  of  the  Nike  X 
antl-ballistlc-mlsslle  system,  in  order 
that  the  production  leadtime  could  be 
reduced  by  approximately  1  year. 

This  year  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
again  imanimously  recommended  that 
authority  for  preproductlon  engineering 
of  Nike  X  be  authorised  and  funds  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  be  included  in 
the  budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  done.  It  has 
Included  these  funds. 

I  know  of  no  more  important  weapon 
that  anyone  could  suggest  that  our  Na- 
tion build  than  the  Nike  X.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  weapon  we  lu^  per- 
fecting, along  with  shelters,  could  save 
the  lives  of  80  mllUon  Americans.  That 
la  the  estimate  of  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Eighty  million  American  lives 
might  be  saved  if  we  were  to  deploy  this 
Nike  X  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  mke  syston  was 
stwted  years  ago.  The  Nike  system  has 
been  through  various  stages.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Maowusok}  Just  asked  about  the 
Nike  system.  The  first  was  the  Nike- 
AJax.  Then  the  Nike-Hercules  was  de- 
veloped as  a  follow-on  system.  Then  we 
had  the  Nlke-Zeus  which  is  a  long-range 
mlasUe,  that  was  tested,  and  developed 
and  worked  on  for  years. 

The  Nike  X  is  a  combination  of  tWs 
long-range  mlssUe  and  a  shorter  range 
but  faster  mIssUe  that  is  called  the 
Sprint.  It  accelerates  very  fast.  That 
eomUnatton  of  the  Zeus  and  the  Sprint 
la  now  called  the  Nike  X. 

TlMit  la  the  development  to  date.  We 
have  spent  approximately  $2  bUllon  on 
ttito  program.  This  program  can  protect 
America  better  than  any  other  one  sys- 
tem we  can  develop. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU  not  think 
tor  a  moment  of  not  going  forward  with 
this  program.  It  is  highly  Impratant  that 
ipado.  The  lives  of  many  of  our  people 
would  be  saved,  in  the  event  we  are  at- 
(Mked.  and  have  the  benefit  of  this 
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^  ft  will  take  another  4  or  5  years  to 
ilevelop  and  perfect  the  system  to  the 
poiat  that  It  is  ready  for  deployment. 

RuMta  has  already  deployed  some  of 
«ha«  gyttons. 

This  matter  has  been  made  public  now, 
h«t  in  secret  session  3  years 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha4  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  only  1  minute  remaining 
and  I  prMnised  it  to  another  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nlaed  for  1  addlti©nal  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  closed  Senate  sesBion  several  years  ago, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  Rustia  had  a  system  de- 
ployed around  L«nlngrad  and  around 
Moscow.  Those  weapons  are  not  perfect. 
However,  they  hate  developed  and  de- 
ployed them.  Russia  is  ahead  of  us.  We 
should  not  delay,  it  Is  important  and 
essential  that  we  go  forward  with  this 
pn^ram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  my  newsletter  under  date 
of  April  16,  1962.  on  this  subject;  the 
designated  portion  of  the  report  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  concerning 
this  matter,  beginning  on  page  4;  and 
an  article  which  I  prepared  for  the  June 
1963  issue  of  the  Data  magazine,  entitled 
"Senators  Viewpoint — The  Gap  in  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defence."  The  Data  maga- 
zine is  a  magazine  on  research  and  de- 
velopment management.  It  has  a  broad 
coverage  in  scientific  circles  in  this 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Strom  Thukmond  reports  to  the  people, 
April  16,  1962) 
NiKx  Zeus  and  IfucLEAR  Blackmail 
Nothing  is  more  vltBl  In  the  cold  war  than 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power.  Without 
question,  the  side  wtUch  first  perfects  a  de- 
fense against  the  ballistic  missile  attack  will 
win  a  tremendous  jwychologlcal  and  military 
advantage  In  the  col*  war.  This  Is  Impor- 
tant not  so  much  benuse  we  would  capital- 
ize on  any  advantage  we  may  have,  but 
rather  because  the  eaemy  will,  as  he  always 
hfta,  push  any  advantage  to  the  maximum, 
whether  It  be  to  effeflt  nuclear  blaclcmaU  or 
nuclear  holocaust,  is  order  to  attain  his 
goal  of  world  dmnlnstlon. 

Since  1967.  the  Army  has  been  working  to 
perfect  the  Nike  Zeus,  the  only  antl-mlsslle 
weapons  system  und«r  development  in  the 
free  world.  More  thfn  $1  bUllon  has  been 
Invested  in  developlag  this  system,  which 
thus  far  has  had  sutcess  In  80%  of  more 
than  60  tests.  Most  spectacular  of  these 
testa  has  been  the  Ceus  success  In  twice 
knocking  out  of  the  sky  another  ballistic 
mIssUe.  the  Nike  Heroules,  thus  proving  the 
b*slc  theory  behind  the  system. 

Soon  the  Zeus  will  face  Its  biggest  test 
when  It  Is  matched  against  an  Atlas  ICBM 
and  Its  decoy  warheafts.  The  Army  Is  con- 
fident that  the  Zeus  will  not  only  get  the 
Atlas  but  the  decoys  as  well.  If  its  dU- 
crimlnmtlon  nuUr  devices  fall  to  dlscrtml- 
n»te  properly,  a  Zeus  nuclear  warhead  can 
he  expected  to  take  care  of  any  incoming 
warheads  or  decoys  within  a  good  radius  of 
the  Z«ua  exploaion. 

Daring  the  past  two  years  the  Army  has 
been  trying  to  get  tfce  Administration  to 
request    from    the    C*ngrees    approzlniately 


•170  mUUon  to  begin  production  of  loa* 
lead-time  component  parts  of  the  Zeus  sn! 
tem.  This  procedure  was  followed  in  ^ 
veloplng  the  PolarU  and  Atlas  missiles  and 
played  an  Important  part  In  preserving  a 
superiority  In  nuclear  power  at  a  time  when 
the  communists  were  making  breakthroughs 
In  ICBM  development  and  production.  How- 
ever,  in  cloee  decisions,  the  Administration 
has  declined  to  go  along  with  the  Army  r«. 
quest. 

Since  then,  the  Zeus  has  met  with  more 
test  succeeses,  and  evidence  Indicates  the 
Soviets  have  forged  ahead  of  ua  in  develop. 
Ing  an  antl-mlsslle  system.  In  fact,  high  So- 
viet officials  now  claim  to  have  solved  the 
missile  defense  problem  and  to  have  per. 
fected  a  method  of  discriminating  between 
actual  warheads  and  decoys.  This  we  know 
to  be  within  their  technical  capability. 

II  we  continue  to  delay  production  of  Zeus 
parts  until  the  development  phase  Is  com- 
pleted— and  the  Secretary  of  I>efense  recently 
Indicated  we  might  not  even  go  Into  produc- 
tion then—  we  may  not  have  any  missile  de- 
fense capability  until   1970  or  later  because 
of   the   production  lead-time  required.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  Is  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviets  may  have  their  syg. 
tem  In  operation  within  the  next  few  years 
The  urgency  here  Is  not  just  a  matter  of 
having    some    type    of    protection    against 
enemy    ICBM    attack    but    also    insurance 
against  nuclear   blackmail,    yo  which  side 
will  the  uncommitted  nations  rush  and  what 
will   our   State    Department    negotiators  do 
when    Mr.    Khrushchev    announces   to   the 
world  that  he  has  perfected  a  missile  defense 
and  is  willing  to  demonstrate  It  to  the  world? 
If  we  wait  for  perfection  before  we  speed 
production  of  the  Zeus  system,  we  may  find 
ourselves   blackmailed   out  of  the  cold  war 
because  we  channeled  $170  million  into  Tlm- 
bukto  to  try  to  achieve  social  and  econcanlc 
reforms  there  Instead  of  risking  this  money 
on  the  Nike  Zeus.     There  are  some  risks  we 
cannot   afford,   such   as  unilateral   disarma- 
ment.    There  are  others  that  may  be  worth 
the  price.    In  the  case  of  the  Zeus,  the  Soviet 
advances    and    their    affinity   for   blackmail 
leave  us  no  choice. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  THtrRMOND. 
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[A    portion    Of    the    report    by    the   Armed 

Services  Committee] 

Antibaulbtic  Missile  System 

The  ComnUttee  added  $167,900,000  in 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  prepro- 
ductlon activities  directed  toward  the 
deployment  of  an  antlballlstlc  n^lsslle  de- 
fense system.  If  Implemented  by  corre- 
sponding appropriations  and  a  decision 
within  the  Executive  Branch  to  proceed  with 
the  deployment  of  such  a  system,  this  action 
could  save  almost  1  year  In  the  time  re- 
quired between  a  deployment  decision  and 
attainment  of  the  first  operational  capability. 

A  decision  whether  to  produce  and  to  de- 
ploy an  antlballlstlc  missile  system  is  one  of 
transcendent  Importance.  Such  a  decision 
Involves  consideration  of  an  almost  Inde- 
scribably complex  combination  of  factors,  in- 
cluding financial,  technological,  and  strategic 
ones. 

After  about  0  years  of  research  and  devel- 
opment effort,  the  Nike  X  system  (fonnsrly 
called  Nlke-Zeus)  has  progressed  to  such  in 
extent  that  the  Committee  believes  It  caa 
afford  significant  protection  against  many 
types  of  ballistic  missile  attack.  Recent  sd- 
vancee  In  technology  and  concepts  of  deploy- 
ment permit  a  blanket  of  protection  for  the 
whole  United  States  against  a  relatively  small 
number  of  attacking  mlsaUas,  and  Ugbter 
protection  against  heavier  attacks  for  36  ma- 
jor cities,  at  a  5-year  cost  of  $8.5  to  $10  bil- 
lion. Becatise  of  Its  building  block  or  modu- 
lar design  concept,  the  Nike  X  system  lend* 
itself  to  the  initial  deployment  of  a  light  de< 


fense  for  a  smaU  number  of  cities  and  a 
latsr  addition  of  more  extensive  and  Intensive 
ooverage  as  circumstances  require.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Nike  X  system  U  capable  of  de- 
fending against  not  only  interconttnental 
baUlsUc  missiles,  but  also  missiles  that  might 
be  launched  from  Polaris-type  submarlnee. 
Even  a  modest  ballistic  mIssUe  defense  might 
cave  millions  of  American  lives  Ln  the  event 
of  an  enemy  attack. 

The  Committee  Is  not  attempting  to  define 
the  ultimate  type  or  scope  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  deployment  and  it  is  not  neces- 
lary  to  make  such  a  determination  now.  The 
lead  time  between  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
deployment  and  the  attainment  of  an  oper- 
ational capability  Is  so  long,  however,  that 
the  Committee  considers  the  cost  of  buying 
a  saving  of  about  1  year  In  such  a  deploy- 
ment as  being  reasonably  priced  Insurance 
when  one  considers  the  consequences  of 
being  attacked  without  any  protection. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting the  funding  of  preproductlon  activi- 
ties this  year. 

Of  the  $167.0  million  added  for  this  pur- 
pose, $153.5  million  has  been  added  to  the 
Army  missile  procurement  request  and  $14.4 
million  has  been  added  to  the  Army  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  authoriza- 
tion. 
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(Prom  Data  magazine.  June  1963 ) 

SsNATOR's  Viewpoint:  The  Gap  in  Ballistic 

Missile  Defense 

(Senator  Strom  Thttrmond  began  his  serv- 
ice In  the  United  States  Senate  on  December 
24.  1954,  after  winning  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  person  ever  elected  to  a  major 
office  In  a  write-In  campaign.  He  has  served 
since  that  time  except  for  a  brief  period  when 
he  resigned  In  1956,  In  order  to  place  the  of- 
fice in  a  primary  election  in  accordance  with 
a  promise  he  made  to  the  people. 

(He  serves  on  the  Commerce  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  two  of  the  most  im- 
porUnt  comnaittees  in  the  Senate.  On  Com- 
merce, he  Is  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
which  is  concerned  with  all  surface  trans- 
portation and  serves  on  the  Communications 
Textile,  and  Auto  Marketing  Subcommlt-" 
tees.  On  Armed  Services,  he  serves  on  the 
powerful  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee and  on  the  Subcommittee  en 
StockplUng  of  Strategic  Materials  and  the 
^ibcommittee  on  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty. 

(The  Senator  held  the  position  of  Circuit 
Judge  when  he  volvmteered  for  active  duty 
m  World  War  II  the  day  war  was  declared 
against  Germany,  serving  in  the  European 
and  Pacific  Theaters  and  participating  In  the 
Hormandy  invasion  with  the  82nd  Airborne 
^ion  He  l8  a  major  general  In  the  Army 
»«««^e  and  has  served  as  national  president 
M  the  Reserve  Officers  Aseoclatlon  and  the 
•uiitary  Government  Association. 

(Senator  Thurmond  has  won  particular 
dMlnctlon  in  the  Senate  during  1961  and 
»»win  his  fight  against  what  he  has  de- 

Sli!^  ",.**^'  ^**'*  Department's  no- win 
loreign  policy  m  the  cold  war  and  the  muz- 
»u^  Of  9Ulltary  officers  in  their  anti-commu- 
w«  statements,  troop  education  programs 
MO  cold-war  seminars  for  reservists  and  the 
P«ouc.  After  exposing  the  now-famous  Pul- 
"nght  memorandum,  which  urged  curtail- 
ment Of  Information  on  communism  to  the 
»UHary  and  the  public,  the  Senator  won  an 
wwstlgatlon  by  a  special  Senate  Subcommit- 
"•<m  miliury  speech  censorship  and  cold- 
*»  sducauon  activities. 

(to  leaa  and  agmn  this  year  Senator  THxra- 
"ram  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  those 
2^h?,L'''*'  information  on  the  Soviet 
jwu.  buildup  in  Cub.  and  urging  the  fonnu- 
^TO  Of  an  effective  policy  to  eradicate  com- 
nonism  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.    He 


first  warned  that  missile  sites  were  being 
conttructed  In  Cuba  in  a  Senate  speech  as 
far  back  as  January  16,  1962. 

(The  South  Carolina  lawmaker  is  much  in 
demand  as  a  public  speaker  and  has  made 
numerous  addressee  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sltlee  and  to  cold-war  seminar  groups  across 
the  country. 

(The  Senator  is  particularly  noted  In  the 
Senate  for  his  independence,  his  adherence 
to  oonsUtutlonal  principles,  his  consistent 
record  of  voting  for  economy  in  government 
spending,  his  strong  support  of  military  pre- 
paredness, and  his  articulate  advocacy  of  a 
winning  policy  in  the  cold  war.) 

(By  Seruitor  Strom  Thurmond,  Democrat, 
South  Carolina) 
The  acquisition  of  an  effective  operational 
defense  against  balUstlc  missiles  U  the  most 
Immediate  and  vital  requirement  of  U.S. 
military  security  today.  The  degree  of  suc- 
cess and  speed  with  wWch  we  meet  this  re- 
quirement might  well  be  the  crucial  factor 
which  determines  whether  general  war  can 
be  deterred  and  prevented  In  the  next  decade. 
The  superiority  of  U.S.  strategic  military 
forces  over  the  last  fifteen  years  has  not  been 
the  result  of  a  mere  quantum  increase  In 
static  forces.  Imtlally.  the  composition  of 
our  strategic  forces  was  the  Strategic  Air 
Command's  long  and  medium  range  manned 
bombers,  armed  with  gravity-type  nuclear 
bombs.  Today,  our  superiority  results  from 
a  mixture  of  manned  bombers  and  balUstlc 
missiles,  with  the  programmed  shift  to  bal- 
listic missiles  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  progress  of  the  transition  to  ballistic 
missiles  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  no 
strategic  manned  bomber  is  now  coming  off 
the  production  line  in  the  United  States 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Defense  Department 
recently  announced  the  status  of  our  stra- 
tegic ballisUc  missiles  as  follows:  13  Atlas 
squadrons,  with  a  total  of  126  nUsslles  opera- 
tional; 64  Titan  missiles  operaUonal.  and 
an  additional  54  to  be  operational  by  the  end 
of  1963;  30  MlnutenuLn  missiles  operational 
with  a  total  of  800  to  be  operaUonal  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965;  9  Polaris  submarines 
with  144  IRBM's  operational,  with  nine  more 
Polaris  subs  to  be  operational  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1964,  and  a  total  of  41  submarines 
funded. 

The  ballistic  mIssUe  has  advantages  over 
a  maaned-alrcraft-and-gravlty-bomb  system 
but  there  were  distinct  factors  which  pro- 
vided the  essential  pressures  which  caused 
development  of  the  missile  so  rapidly.  Our 
strategic  superiority  was  clearly  challenged 
by  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
Soviets,  together  with  their  substantial 
strides  In  manned  aircraft.  This  was  one 
factor  wlilch  led  to  the  transition.  The 
second,  and  equally  Important  factor,  was 
the  "catch-up"  of  defensive  systems  against 
manned  aircraft.  Such  defense  systems, 
comprised  of  a  combination  of  Interceptors 
and  point  defense  weapons,  has  not,  even  yet 
been  developed  to  perfection;  but  the  edge 
of  advantage  of  the  offensive  manned  air- 
craft over  the  anti-aircraft  defensive  systems 
has  narrowed  to  the  point  that  a  superior 
manned  aircraft  striking  force  over  that  of 
an  enemy  striking  aircraft  force  could  not 
aUme  provide  a  clear  superiority  In  strategic 
power. 

The  art  of  ballistic  mIssUe  weaponry  U 
much  younger,  chronologlcaUy.  than  was  iU 
predecessor,  manned  aircraft,  when  defense 
against  manned  aircraft  approached  the 
equalUatlon  stage.  Despite  the  short  time 
that  balUstlc  missiles  have  b«n  operational, 
however,  this  form  of  weapons  syston  has 
reached   relative  maturity. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Soviets  have 
matched  our  effwts,  at  least  from  a  quanta- 
tire  sflandpc^nt,  in  ballistic  mlasUes.  It  to 
generally  conceded  that  they  have  aa  ad- 
vantage  in    the    appllcaUon    of    thrust   for 


their  misaUes.  and  they  have  demonstrated 
In  their  space  program  that  they  cannot  be 
far  behind  us  In  the  field  of  guidance.  Their 
nuclear  tests  indicate  they  can  produce  a 
payload  of  nuclear  destructive  power  that  is 
quite  sufficient  for  destrucUon  of  the  largest 
targets.  They  have  proved  that  they  are 
capable  of  launching  ballistic  missiles  from 
the  ground  and  from  air  and  water-borne 
platforms. 

In  Ijallistlc  mIssUe  weaponry,  we  have 
reached  the  point  now  where  our  superiority 
in  strategic  military  force  is  almost  totaUy 
quantitative,  and  the  deterrent  effect  la  based 
on  the  power  of  mutual  destruction,  rather 
than  on  the  capability  of  unlUteral  de«truc> 
tion  of  the  enemy. 

The  capability  of  causing  mutual  destruc- 
tion is  not  an  acceptable  t>asls  of  deterrence. 
A  deterrence  depends  for  its  effectiveness  not 
only  on  existing  power,  but  also  on  the  belief 
by  the  one  sought  to  be  deterred  that  upon 
some  level  of  provocation,  the  deterrent 
power  will  be  unleashed.  The  range  of  prov- 
ocations against  which  one  can  make  the 
threat  of  imleaslng  mutxial  destruction  be- 
lievable is  unacceptably  limited. 

A  deterrence  consisting  of  the  power  of 
mutual  destruction  is  the  necessary  result 
of  a  relative  partty  of  strategic  striking  pow- 
er. An  acceptable  deterrence,  consisting  of 
the  power  of  unilateral  destruction  of  the 
one  sought  to  be  deterred,  can  only  be 
founded  on  a  superiority  of  strategic  force. 
The  degree  of  superiority  In  strategic  mil- 
itary forces,  which  the  VS.  now  holds,  derives 
from  a  combination  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
offensive  strike  weapons  and  a  mix  of  various 
type  weapons.  This  superiority  Is  projected 
to  vanish,  as  we  must  assume  an  approach- 
ing parity  In  ballistic  missiles. 

There  are  two  ways  or  approaches  by  which 
a  clear  strategic  superiority  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  U.S. 

A  qualitative  breakthrough  to  a  radically 
new  type  of  strategic  striking  weapon  could 
provide  the  basis  for  another  transition  in 
composition  of  otir  nuclear  strike  force.  Un- 
fortunately, no  such  breakthrough  Is  in  sight 
for  the  near  future,  for  our  concentration  of 
resources  and  talents  on  the  development 
and  production  of  baUistic  mlssilee— al- 
though producing  remarkable  results  in  an 
unbelievably  short  time--has  limited  re- 
search and  development  in  new  weaponry 
such  as  manned  military  space  systems  to 
little  more  than  a  token  effort. 

The  road  to  continued  superiority  can  also 
lie  In  the  development  and  deployment  of  an 
effective  ballistic  missile  defense  system  In- 
deed, either  side  which  achieves  such  a  de- 
fense capabUlty  first  will  gain  superiority  for 
at  least  a  temporary  period  of  time. 

Althotigh  a  number  of  approAchea  have 
been  Investigated,  the  moet  promising  US 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  to  date  Is  the 
Nlke-Zeus  system.  The  capability  developed 
for  thle  system  now  Includes  the  potenUal 
for  successful  defense  against  the  types  of 
bftUUUc  mlaaUee  which  we  now  have  deployed. 
It  doee  not  have  the  proven  eapaMllty,  In  its 
present  stage  of  development,  of  defending 
against  missiles  which  employ  penetration 
aids  or  other  devices  to  complicate  the  de- 
fense system,  such  as  are  now  in  the  planning 
stages  of  U.S.  development. 

From  a  developmental  standpoint,  we  have 
made  siu^jrislng  progress  on  a  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles;  but  between  development 
and  the  beginning  of  d^loyment  there  Is  a 
minimum  time  lag  of  48  months. 

Officials  at  the  decision-making  level  have 
refused  to  exercise  the  option  to  deploy  a 
defensive  system  founded  on  current  devel- 
opment. Development  of  a  more  advanced 
system.  csOled  the  Nike  X.  has  been  author- 
Ised,  but  to  proceed  at  a  measured  pace.  The 
more  advanced  system  U  not  capable  at 
initial  dejrioyment  before  1989.  at  the 
earliest. 
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De«pne  the  erueUI  urgency  for  the  eullect 
poialhle  deployment  of  a  defense  afaaist  baX- 
U»Uo  mlaeUee.  there  turn  been  no  craeh  pro- 
trvn.  tor  the  ey^m,  rach  u  hu  been 
in<w»nte(t  for  our  non-mlUt&ry  num-ln-qwoe 
moon  exploration  program.  To  date,  about 
$1A  bUllon  haa  been  epent  on  the  Nlke-Zeua 
tyitam.  and  $396  million  haa  been  authorised 
for  both  Nlke-Eeua  and  Nike  Z  together  for 
flacal  1964.  KABA,  on  the  other  hand,  haa 
apent  about  ulbllllon  on  non-mllltary  apace 
activity  to  datk.  and  the  budget  request  for 
flaeal  1964  ha«  jumped  to  66.7  bllUon  from 
the  61.8  billion  appropriated  for  1963. 

The  general  lack  of  urgency  which  haa 
confronted  the  Army's  efforts  to  proceed  more 
rapidly,  and  with  a  higher  priority,  on  the 
Nlke-Zeus  program  haa  prevailed  under  two 
Administrations.  Attempted  explanations  of 
the  high  level  lack  of  enthusiasm  are  unlm- 
presalTe.  We  are  aware  that  the  Soviets  have 
attached  a  high  level  of  priority  to  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  an  antl-baJ- 
llatle  missile  system.  The  press  has  reported 
the  deployment  of  an  Initial  system  around 
X/snlninrad.  We  are  not  unaware  that  the 
Soviets  have  devoted  a  considerable  part  of 
their  nuclear  teetlng  to  the  field  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses.  Although  no  one  in  the 
free  world  can  be  sure  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  system  which  the  Soviets  have  begun  de- 
ploying, the  very  fact  that  they  have  Initiated 
deployment  of  some  type  of  system  Indicates 
beyond  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are  racing 
frantically  to  achieve  superiority  In  strategic 
power  through  this  approach,  and  are  making 
very  substantial  progress  toward  that  end. 
Their  system  is  not.  In  all  probability,  as  ad- 
vanced as  our  reeearch  model  of  the  Nlke- 
Zeus,  and  almost  assuredly  not  nearly  as 
potent  as  the  so-called  Nike  X  which  we  have 
In  the  planning  stages. 

This  comparison  can  be  misleading,  how- 
ever, for  It  compares  a  Soviet  system  on 
which  deployment  is  in  progress  with  a  UjB. 
■ystem  which  we  could  hopefully  begin  de- 
ployment no  sooner  than  In  1960.  In  view 
at  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  will  have  the 
advantage  of  experience  with  soms  type  of 
deployed.  operaUonal  system  In  the  naxt  five 
years,  there  Is  every  reaaon  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  capable  of  Improving  their  sys- 
tem at  a  rata  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
the  XJA.  can  achieve  with  Its  excluslvtiy 
developmental  system.  Indeed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  much  greater  sense  of  urgency  In 
the  U.S.  program,  the  Soviets  may  weU  ac- 
complish for  a  period  their  franUcaUy  sought 
goal  of  strategic  superiority  by  this  means. 

Although  a  defense  against  baillstlc  mls- 
•Um  would  make  the  difference  In  atrateglc 
striking  power  between  superiority  and  par- 
ity—or poaslble  InfMlority— there  are  cogent 
indlcattons  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
doee  not  even  consider  the  problem  to  be 
within  the  context  of  our  str^eglc  forces 
ThiM  negative  afeUtude  was  demonstrated  In 
preoenUtltms  to  Oongresa  on  VA.  defense 
poatura.  1&  which  DOO  spnlrismon  broke 
down  major  UjB.  mlUtary  foroea  Into  three 
major  oategoctsa  for  discussion— Strategic 
Bstallatory  roroea.  Oeneral  Purpoee  Vteoee 
and  Oontlnsntal  Air  and  IClssUe  Defense 
Voroea.  Although  balUatlo  sslssUe  defense 
systems  are  the  balance  betweaa  superlortty 
and  InfeHorlty  at  atrat^lo  mUltary  power, 
they  were  not  included  In  the  strategic  cate- 
gory of  first  priority. 

The  coolnses  toward  balllstlo  mlssUe  de- 
fense systems  SKhlbltad  at  the  deoUlon-mak- 
Inff  lavtf  of  two  admlnlstrationa  suggests 
mors  than  ths  normal  difference  in  enthual- 
asm  flowing  t^vta.  ths  different  comnotattons 
of  offsBslva  and  dsfsnslva  wsapona.  In  a 
psHod  whan  gDsenunent.  regardless  of  the 
artsnlnlstratlon  la  power,  oould  hardly  be 
Moussd  o(  flsoal  frugaUty,  cAolal  wUnessss. 
o«her  than  ths  mUttary.  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily distressed  on  the  costs  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system.    Actually  the  dollar 


coet  of  a  ballistic  nllsslle  defense  system  Is 
high — but  so  Is  the  Oost  of  any  major  weap- 
ons system.  Had  the  decision  been  made  to 
begin  production  of  component  parts  of  the 
Nlke-Zeus  system  la  1963,  so  that  deploy- 
ment of  a  defense  system  could  have  begun 
in  1967,  the  t«Jtal  ctsta  of  the  system,  de- 
fending about  26  pdlnts.  would  have  been 
•16-20  billion,  Including  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  •f  the  system  through 
1978.  If  the  declslos  is  made  to  begin  pro- 
duction of  components  next  year,  deploy- 
ment could  begin,  l^osslbly  In  1969  of  the 
so-called  Nike  X  system,  with  a  cost  for  the 
system  through  197$  of  some  •1.6-62.8  bil- 
lion less.  The  decreased  costs  for  the  latter 
alternative  stems  fr«n  the  fact  that  opera- 
tions and  maintenance,  including  salaries  of 
operational  service  personnel  would  not  be 
required  for  the  two  years  In  the  late  sixties 
with  the  latter  system,  for  under  this  alter- 
native no  system  wHl  be  deployed  in  these 
two  years. 

'From  the  standpoint  of  military  power  ac- 
quired, the  cost  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  Is  not  excessive.  It  would  coist  about 
one-third  what  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
cost  In  the  decade  145O-60;  about  one-third 
what  Continental  Ajr  Defense  cost  in  the 
decade  1980-60;  abottt  one-half  the  cost  of 
our  ICEM's  and  IRQkCs  through  1966;  and 
less  than  the  coet  of  I%3larl8. 

In  resisting  reconuliendatlons  for  Immedi- 
ate production  of  coiiponent  parts  for  a  bal- 
listic mIssUe  defena^  system — In  1958,  1961 
and  again  In  1963 — the  decision-making  level 
In  the  government  stressed  that  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system  had  not  yet  been  developed  to 
perfection.  Wltnessas  before  Congress  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  |he  fact  that  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  had  no  proven  capability  for  discrimi- 
nation on  Incoming  objects  as  between  pene- 
tration aids  or  decoya  and  actual  warheads, 
nor  the  capacity  to  give  100  per  cent  pro- 
tection against  masrfve  attacks  by  ballistic 
missiles  against  a  single  target. 

Such  arguments  discount  the  fact  that 
penetration  aids,  dedoys  and  multiple  war- 
heads are  still  very  Jnuch  In  the  planning 
stages,  and  the  U.S.  harf\no  such  dev'lces 
operational.  If  the  Soviets  have  made  de- 
velopmental progress'  on  such  devices,  they 
have  at  least  not  yet  equipped  their  opera- 
tional missiles  with  alich  devices.  Prom  our 
own  reeearch,  we  knpw  that  a  program  to 
relit  or  replace  existing  ballistic  missiles  with 
such  modifications  Would  be  a  major  un- 
dertaking for  either  the  US  or  the  Soviets, 
In  resources,  sclentlfle  and  engineering  man- 
power and  time. 

Also  discounted  by  such  arguments  Is  the 
fact  that  a  decision  to  begin  production  of 
component  parts  to  ctit  time  for  deployment 
of  an  AICBM  would  not  freesse  the  system  at 
its  present  stage  of '  development.  During 
the  minimum  of  fout  years  fronl  the  begin- 
ning of  production  W  component  parts  to 
the  beginning  of  dep|o3mient,  improvements 
In  the  system  could  continuously  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  systbm. 

Production  of  com|K>nent  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem long  before  completion  of  flnal  develop- 
ment Is  neither  novel  nor  unproved.  Such 
a  procedure  was  In  lal-ge  part  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  nine  Polaris  sub- 
marines on  station,  lor  had  not  production 
of  components  of  this  system  been  begun  In 
the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  Po- 
laris system,  the  program  would  have  been 
substanttally  delayed^ 

If  deployment  Is  t4  await  "perfection"  of 
an  AICBU  system,  ^ve  will  never  deploy.'' 
Antl-alroraft  defensee  have  been  under  de- 
velopment since  World  War  I.  and  such  great 
strides  have  been  made  that  the  manned 
aircraft  carrying  gravDfcy  bomb*  can  no  longer 
be  raltod  on  exclusively;  but  the  fact  le- 
mams  that  perfeetlftn  has  not  yet  been 
reacbad.  for  at  least  wome  p>erocntage  of  an 
attacking  manned  aircraft  force  can  still 
penetrate  antl-alrcfatt  defenses   and   reach 


any  given  target — If  the  attacking  foree  ti 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  It  is  not  feaatbh 
to  watt  for  100  per  cent  exclusion  for  balUt- 
tic  missile  defense  systems,  any  more  thaa 
It  would  have  been  to  await  a  capability  of 
100  per  cent  exclusion  before  deployment  o( 
anti-aircraft  defenses. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Nlke-Zeus  hss 
far  more  proven  capability  of  performanoe 
than  do  our  operational  ICBM's.  The  Nik*. 
Zeus  has  been  subjected  to  operational  tests 
a  majority  of  which  have  been  suocessftii 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  Atlas,  Titan  not 
Mlnuteman.  all  of  which  are  operationally 
deployed,  has  been  subjected  to  an  opera- 
tional test  firing  by  the  service  crews 

The  fact  that  current  capabilities  of  the 
Nlke-Zeus  system  do  not  Include  effecUve 
defense  against  "massive"  attacks  of  balllitic 
missiles  on  a  smgle  target  is  Just  as  ml«- 
leadlng  as  the  stress  on  lack  of  capability  of 
the  system  against  sophisticated  penetration 
devices  which  are  still  on  the  planning 
boards.  The  Soviets  undoubtedly  have  a  very 
creditable  array  of  ballistic  missiles,  includ- 
ing ICBM's  and  submarine  launched  mis- 
siles, which  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  underestimated.  There  is  no  basis  for 
belief  that  the  Soviets  have  a  sufHcient  num- 
ber of  ballistic  missiles,  however,  to  permit 
a  massive  attack  on  each  of  a  large  number 
of  first  priority  targets.  If  deployment  of  s 
defensive  system  against  ballistic  missiles 
were  to  do  no  more  than  to  create  a  require- 
ment for  the  Soviets  to  achieve  a  ratio  of 
seven  miseiles  for  each  primary  target,  the 
defensive  system  would  be  worth  the  cost, 
for  this  requirement  could  severely  strain 
Soviet  resources,  and  poesibly  exclude  other 
major  military  projects. 

Even  more  specious  arguments  have  been 
advanced  in  official  testimony  against  a  de- 
cision to  deploy  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem. Congress  was  told  that  a  problem  ex- 
isted by  virtue  of  fallout  from  the  detonation 
of  th"  AICBM  warhead,  whereas.  In  fact,  no 
such  problem  exist*.  There  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  what  effect  the  detonation  of  a 
warhead  on  the  Intercepting  missile  would 
have  on  the  total  defense  system,  and  we  have 
not  ascertained  an  answer  because  we  have 
declined  to  engage  In  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere.  Surprisingly,  little  or  no  em- 
phasls  has  been  placed  on  this  unknown, 
which  Is,  In  fact,  the  major  uncertainty  con- 
nected with  the  existing  AICBM  system. 

OfBclal  witnesses  have  Indicated  the  ex- 
tent of  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  de- 
ployment of  a  defensive  system  against  bal- 
listic mlssllee,  even  the  so-called  Nike-X 
which  win  have  sophisticated  discrimination 
capabilities,  by  the  Injection  of  highly  spe- 
cious bellttlements  of  anti-missile  systems. 
They  pointed  out,  tor  Instance,  that  even 
were  the  defensive  system  so  perfected  that 
It  could  successfully  accomplish  100  per  cent 
exclusion  of  attacking  ballistic  missiles  from 
the  defended  or  target  area,  the  enemy  oould 
aim  for  a  point  outside  the  defended  area  and 
depend  on  radioactive  fallout  to  spread  over 
the  target  area  and  thereby  accompdlsb  a 
high  level  of  fatalities.  Pordng  an  attaddng 
power  to  such  a  choice  would  constitute  a 
major  aooompllshment  of  relative  strategic 
power,  for  this  would  Involve  a  major  de- 
grading of  the  capabUlty  of  the  attacking 
force.  All  of  the  destructive  blast  and  heat 
effects  of  nuclear  vfeaponry  would  be  lost  to 
the  enemy:  amd  even  to  obtain  radloactlvs 
casvialttea.  the  enemy  ballistic  foree  would  tm 
at  the  mercy  of  shifting  winds  and  air  pres- 
sures. As  a  practical  matter,  and  partieu- 
larly  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  ch*«al- 
cal  bacteriological  warfare,  an  enemy  would 
be  most  unlikely  to  utUlxe  balllsUc  mlaiUcs 
at  this  iniwimiiTTi  lerel  of  potentUl 
destructl  veneas . 

There  are  evidences  of  Increasing  conoem, 
and  even  alarm,  at  the  lack  of  empbaals 
which  Is  being  placed  on  the  development 
and  deployment  of  a  ballistic  mIssUe  defense 
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ijrtem.  Efforts  In  Congress  this  year  to 
oicrrlde  the  Administration's  decision  not  to 
fo  forward  now  wtth  production  of  compo- 
nent parts  of  an  improved  Nlke-Zeus  system 
ftr deployment  In  IBOT  weie  unsuccessful.  If 
deployment  of  the  Nlke-X  is  to  begin  even 
to  1969,  however,  a  decision  by  the  Admlnls- 
trsUon  and  the  ooncurrence  of  Ooogreas  must 
come  in  the  fiscal  1985  weapons  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  Congress  must  act  on  in  the 
spring  of  1964.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  will  be  adamant  in 
demanding  a  decision  for  deployment  of  the 
Klfce  X. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  we  have  already 
procrastinated  too  long;  but  judging  by  any 
objective  standard,  the  absence  beyond  spring 
of  1964  of  a  decision  to  proceed  on  a  crash 
basis  with  deplojTnent  of  the  best  possible 
system  for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 
will  preclude  strategic  superiority  for  the 
US.  for  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

B4r.  McGOVERN.  Mi".  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  our  dls- 
tlngutshed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  to  strike  from  the  bill  funds 
for  preproductlon  activities  for  the  Nike 
X  antiballistic  missile  system,  I  rise  to 
urge  its  approval. 

The  administration  has  not  requested 
this  appropriation  of  more  than  $150 
million  for  preproductlon  of  the  Nike-X 
missile.  At  a  time  of  great  economic 
strain,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  us  to  rush  to  spend  such  an 
amount  on  the  development  of  a  costly 
new  missile  system  which  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  evaluated.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  strike  out  funds  for  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  missile.  It 
would  simply  defer  production  of  the  sys- 
tem until  the  evaluation  Is  more  thor- 
oughly studied  and  evaluated. 

The  Nike  X  antiballistic  missile  system 
may  well  cost  in  excess  of  $100  billion. 
Our  highly  capable  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  said  that  the  construction  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  such  as  this 
would  not  "add  measurably  to  ooir 
«^ety."  Both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
agree  that  it  would  be  worthless  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  full  fallout  shelter 
program,  the  cost  of  which  might  eventu- 
»Dy  reach  $100  billion,  a  shelter  pro- 
^  not  yet  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
The  enormity  of  such  figures  is  stagger- 
tog  and  its  benefits  if  any  may  be  vastly 
offset  by  the  new  arms  race  it  will  stimu- 
late and  the  added  strains  on  our 
economy. 

Only  last  May  the  Senate  approved,  by 
*  unanimous  roUcall  vote,  an  important 
rwolution  urging  our  Government  to  do 
CTeiything  possible  to  avoid  the  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  we 
«auy  believe  In  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
"°^  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  in 
«»a  conscience  push  ahead  the  devel- 
2"^t  of  new  nuclear  weapons  contrary 
»  the  best  judgment  of  our  leading 
««ense  experts.  Such  action  would  only 
*W  fuel  to  the  arms  race. 

eai^,^  T}^}"  ^«  Federation  of  Amerl- 
«i  Scientists,  a  distinguished  group  of 

«J?t!f  f"^."'**  engineers,  which  has 
■«  that  this  Is  "an  Inunensely  tfompll- 
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cated  system  which  will  remain  of  dubi- 
ous eAeleney." 

I  ftgree  with  the  Washington  Poet 
which  recently  aaM  in  a  lead  editorial : 

Secretary  McNamara's  eetlmate  that  the 
system  is  not  needed  at  this  time  u  most 
convincing.  The  dubious  effectiveness  and 
prospective  cost  of  the  ABM  system,  plus  the 
extensive  shelter-building  that  would  accom- 
pany it,  are  unseuUng.  The  problems  In- 
herent In  reheating  the  arms  race  are  ob- 
vious. It  should  not  be  undertaken  at  this 
time. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  California  [Mr.  CohblanI  , 
who  fought  the  Nike  X  appropriation  in 
the  House,  who  has  said : 

Preproductlon  of  the  Nike  X  svstem  goes 
beyond  our  present  requirements."  It  is  not 
a  priority  item,  and  with  the  greit  demands 
facing  ufi  in  education,  poverty,  health  and 
housing.  It  is  a  nnsallocatlon  of  our  resources. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  which 
strikes  from  the  bill  the  pre-production 
funds  for  the  production  of  the  Nike  X 
antiballistic  missiles. 

It  should  be  made  clear.  I  think,  that 
this  amendment,  if  agreed  to.  would  not 
stop  the  further  evaluation  of  a  missile 
system.  What  it  would  do  is  to  halt  the 
rushing  into  production  of  an  uncertain 
an4  highly  questionable  system  before  it 
has  been  properly  evaluated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
please  have  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
some  people  are  convinced,  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  that  this  sys- 
tem would  save  lives.  Other  people  are 
just  as  convinced  that  It  would  do  no 
such  thing. 

What  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me.  is  fur- 
ther testing  and  evaluation  of  what  could 
very  weU  prove  to  be  a  costly  and  totally 
futile  defense  mechanism. 

Every  Senator  should  understand  that. 
In  voting  for  this  amendment,  he  Is  not 
voting  to  halt  the  evaluation  of  this 
weapon.  He  is  not  voting  against  fur- 
ther tests,  further  study,  and  further  re- 
search. He  is  voting  to  halt  a  prema- 
ture and  hasty  move  which  the  Secre- 
tery  of  Defense  has  strongly  recom- 
mended against.  The  President  is 
against  this  proposal.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  against  It  and  so  are  many  other 
officials  and  defense  experts  who  have 
given  considerable  study  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  articles 
have  been  quoted  in  the  discussion  so 
far.  However,  one  that  has  not  been 
brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
appears  In  the  current  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  which  appeared  on 
the  newsstand,  I  think,  only  yesterday 
authored  by  Mr.  BiU  Davidson.  He  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  problem  and 
has  obviously  Interviewed  tn  depth  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  General  Betts.  the 
Army  Research  Chief,  and  others  who 
have  been  studying  the  problem  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

I  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  entire  article  Into  the  Rxcoro.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate  to  permit  me  to  read  a 
few  selected  sentences  from  the  article. 


Mr.  Davidson  first  makes  the  point 
that: 

Opposed  to  deploymaut  of  NUe  X.  at  the 
present  time  are  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Secretary  McNamara  has  refused  to  go  Into 
producUon  with  Nike  X,  thus  proclpliaUng 
a  flght  with  Congress  as  bitter  as  his  struggle 
with  the  legislators  a  few  yaars  ago  ovar 
their  Insistence  that  he  go  into  producUon 
With  the  B-70  super  bomber.  On  that  occa- 
sion. Congress  appixqiriatad  money  for  B-70 
production,  which  McNamara  refused  to  use. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  this 
to  say.  quoting  Mr.  McNamara: 

There  isn't  a  senior  official  In  the  Pentagon 
today  who  believes  that  the  B-70  would  have 
not  been  obeolete  If  we  had  acceded  to  Con- 
greas  and  produced  it.  It  would  b«  the  same 
with  Nike  X. 

Continuing  with  Mr.  Davidson's  arti- 
cle, he  states: 

All  experts  agree  that  a  Nike  X  lunbrella 
over  the  entire  United  States  is  Impoaaible. 
both  technically  and  economically,  and  that 
even  protecting  most  big  population  centers 
could  escalate  the  cost  of  Nike  X  to  perhans 
tlOO  bUllon. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  system  that 
no  one  is  certain  would  provide  any  ade- 
quate defense.  In  fact.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said: 

It  would  not  add  measurably  to  our  safety. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
further  that  the  Nike  X  would  be  all  but 
useless  without  fallout  shelters  for  the 
populace. 

Congress  has  not  yet  authorized  the 
construction  of  such  a  fallout  shelter 
system.  This  Is  another  reason  why  we 
need  to  continue  further  ^valuation, 
study,  and  testing  of  this  system  Instead 
of  prematurely  providing  funds  for  Its 
production. 

Quoting  further  from  the  article  by 
Mr.  Davidson: 

Army  research  chief  General  Betts  says, 
"We  can  spend  billions  of  doUare  on  this 
system  and  not  really  know  aU  the  answers 
as  to  how  it  wm  work,  short  of  full-soale 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  In  space.  And 
yet  we  can't  fire  nuclear  weapons  above 
ground  because  of  the  nuclear-test  ban  that 
o»ir  Government  has  signed.** 

No  one  is  suggesting  here  that  we  drop 
the  nuclear  test  ban.  How  are  we  then 
to  correlate  moving  ahead  on  this  system 
with  the  word  of  General  Betts  that  we 
will  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  system  until  we  can 
test  It  In  the  atmosphere?  We  are  now 
prevented  from  dohig  that. 
1  read  further  from  the  article: 
Asked  about  whether  the  defense  ever 
could  catch  up  with  the  offense  In  nuclear 
warfare.  McNamara  said.  "I  dont  know  any- 
body with  any  expertise  In  this  Held  who 
thinks  so.  It  costs  two  to  thne  times  as 
much  to  deploy  a  unit  of  rfofntt  as  a  "«»t 
of  offense  costs." 


This.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  eradal  point. 
That  means  that  for  every  iWke  X  mis- 
sile we  could  dei^oy,  the  enemy,  fbr  tm*- 
third  or  one-half  the  cost,  could,  by  an 
additional  ICBM.  overwhelm  it. 
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Tbetx  concludes  Mr.  McNaman : 
Tou  cannot  win  a  rac«  Uka  that. 


Ab  tor  the  eharte  that  the  RuaBtaxu  are 
thinking  about  proceedln«  with  a  syatem 
of  this  kind — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  or  not;  there  seems  to  be  some 
arsument  about  this.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namaxa  has  this  to  say: 

It's  no  aivument  that  if  they  an  doing 
It,  WB  ahoiUd.  They've  been  wrong  many 
timea  In  the  paat  and  have  been  guUty  of 
extremely  poor  judgment. 

I^  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  are  reported 
by  some  people  to  be  mairing  a  costly 
mistake  in  going  ahead  with  a  Question- 
able system  of  thl£  kind  Is,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said,  no  reason  for  us  to 
be  80  foolish  as  to  repeat  the  same  mis- 
take. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
Is  no  defense  in  a  nuclear  war.  The 
capacity  of  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
to  overwhelm  defensive  weapons  is  so 
enormous  that  warfare  between  two  ma- 
jor nuclear  powers  means  near  annihila- 
tion for  both  sides.  There  is  no  way  to 
win  a  nuclear  waf.  There  Is  literally 
no  place  to  hide.  One  of  the  great 
dangers  of  an  antlballlstic  missile  sys- 
tem is  that  it  may  create  the  illusion  of 
security — an  illusion  that  could  weaken 
the  determination  of  the  great  powers  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  exchange.  If  Senators 
believe  that  an  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tem could  keep  some  people  alive  after 
a  nuclear  attack,  let  them  recall  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  words  that  such  an  ex- 
change would  cause  "the  survivors  to 
envy  the  dead." 

Mr.  President,  whenever  sensible  and 
modest  reductions  of  this  kind  in  need- 
less military  spending  are  proposed,  we 
usually  hear  about  the  danger  It  could 
cause  to  our  operations  in  T^tnam.  But 
at  least  with  respect  to  this  system  it 
ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  we  are 
not  In  any  way  Jeopardiring  the  opera- 
tions of  our  soldiers  who  are  fighting  the 
guerrillas  in  southeast  Asia.  No  report 
has  even  suggested  that  the  Vletcong 
have  a  missile  system  that  would  require 
this  kind  of  questionable  antiballlstic 
defensive  efTort  on  our  part. 

Beyond  tliat,  we  need  to  keep  In  mind 
that  when  we  allocate  resources  run- 
ning into  billions  of  dollars — ^perhaps  a 
hundred  Ulllon  dollar*— for  a  system  of 
thto  kind,  which  may  very  well  In  the 
end  turn  out  to  be  a  white  elephant  that 
provides  no  safety  for  anyone,  we  not 
ooly  waste  money,  but  we  also  waste 
reaourcea.  we  waste  brainpower,  we 
waste  personnel  who  are  urgently  needed 
on  other  problems  that  relate  to  our 
national  defttise  and  the  health  of  our 
society. 

As  1  HUd  yesterday.  It  would  be  Ironic 
Indeed,  if  after  our  soldiers  paoify  Viet- 
nam, they  should  come  home  to  dtscovet 
that  we  itUl  have  not  found  a  way  tc 
paelfbr  Chicago. 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  shaU  deal  with  a 
dMoonstraUon  cities  blU  that  relates  to 
this  Issua  of  how  wc  can  come  to  grips 
wttb  Sana  of  the  wionnous  problems  that 
faos^ilktiiome.  Tbs  blight  of  our  cities 
that  is  producing  great  dllBoulty  for  our 


own  society,  and)  I  suspect  is  weakening 
our  position  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  An 
effort  will  be  made.  I  am  sure,  to  cut  that 
program,  on  the^oimd  that  we  cannot 
afford  It. 

All  that  we  are  suggesting  in  the 
amendment  offei^  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMt.  Clark]  is  that  we  not 
rush  into  the  production  of  this  highly 
questionable  system,  which  is  opposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Budget  Bureau,  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  further  eval- 
uate It.  We  do  not  strike  the  evaluation 
funds  in  this  amendment.  We  simply 
defer  production  until  the  value  of  the 
system  can  be  determined. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  Washington  Post  editorial  to 
which  I  referred  and  the  excellent  article 
that  appeared  In  the  August  27,  1966.  is- 
sue of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  by  Mr. 
Bill  Davidson,  entttled  "Can  Nike  X  Save 
Us?" 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  aa  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  24. 
1966] 
Money  kor  Detense 
Under  the  sklUfvJ  baton  of  Representative 
Marok  the  House  passed  the  enormous  De- 
fense  authorlzatloa    bl)l    in   great    harmony 
after  some  mild  discordant  notes  during  two 
days  of  floor  debate.     The  balanced  and  ra- 
tional approach  wh^h  Mr.  Mahon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  urged 
on    his   colleagues    deserves    8p>eclal    notice 
He  told  them:    "Thjs  huge  defense  bill  Is  not 
spoken  of  boastfully  or  capriciously.    I  speak 
Of  it  with  deep  regret."     He  also  found  It 
possible  to  give  objective  praise  to  Secretary 
McNamara  and  to  express  candidly  the  feel- 
ings of  the  great  rtajorlty  of  the  House  on 
Vietnam.      "I   would    say    that    certainly    it 
would    be   the   helgit  of   folly   for  Hanoi   to 
Ignore  the  Implications  of  the  bill  .  .  .  .■he 
remarked.     "No  vacillation   or  appeasement 
is  written  into  the ,  measure  pending  before 
us.    There  is  no  enfouragement  here  to  op- 
ponents who  hope  the  United  States  will  get 
tired  and  quit." 

The  bill,  which  ghould  emerge  from  the 
Senate  In  much  tae  same  form.  Increases 
the  Defense  Department's  budget  request  by 
•94«.6  million.  Se^ral  of  the  Increaaes  will 
be  utilized,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  President  Will  choose  not  to  spend 
additional  money  oathe  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system,  the  Nike-X.  In  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  the  debate  Hepresentatlve  Cohelan 
tried,  unsucceaafullj,  to  strike  1167  million 
for  preproductlon  work  on  the  Nlke-X. 

Secretary  McNamara's  estimate  that  the 
■ystem  la  not  needfd  at  this  time  is  most 
convincing.  The  dvbious  effectiveness  and 
prospective  cost  of  the  ABM  system,  plus 
the  extenalve  shelter-buUdlng  that  would 
accompany  it.  are  uasettllng.  The  problems 
Inherent  to  reheatlqg  the  arms  race  are  ob- 
vloua.  It  should  not  be  undertaken  at  this 
time. 

According  to  Representative  Lipscoicb,  who 
led  the  Republicans  Jn  the  debate,  "the  basic 
Admlnlatratloti  defease  declalona  reflect  more 
of  a  policy  of  Meklng  for  the  futxire  to 
achieve  a  defense  standoff  or  parity  between 
the  Communist  bloa  and  the  free  world,  not 
a  decisive  superiority  on  our  part."  This 
misrepresents  the  situation.  What  the  Ad- 
ministration, with  1(ie  support  of  Congrvas, 
has  achieved  U  a  tangible  defence  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  Intenda  to 
maint.atn.  The  IBSf  defense  funds,  which 
wUl  be  Increased  by  supplemental  approprU- 


Uons  as  needed,  achieve  thla  goal  but  do  not 
exceed  It  to  the  extent  that  the  rfntnttir 
needs  of  the  NaUon  must  be  aacrtflced. 

[From  the  Saturday  Bvenlng  Poat  Aiw  » 
IMSi  ^     ■ 

Cam  Nncx  X  Savx  UsT — ^Tma  funmac 
WcAPOK  Can  Tkack  Down  anb  Donor 
Ant  Attacking  Missn.B — Btrr  It  Uxt 
Nkvxa    Bx    BoiLT 

(By  BUI  Davldeon) 
It  la  a  day  which,  pray  God.  will  never 
come.  Our  long-distance  radar  has  picked 
up  a  series  of  fast-moving  clouds  streakln* 
toward  our  major  cities  at  16,000  mlleTu 
hour.  The  warning  is  given  and  dozen*  of 
mlssUe  defense  centers  go  on  the  alert 

Prom  a  tense  military  InstaUatlon  hidden 
among  the  dairy  farms  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
thousands  of  probing  beams  of  radar  shoot 
Into  space  to  Investigate  the  cloud  approach- 
ing New  York  City.  In  split-seconds  the 
beams  cut  back  and  forth  across  the  cloud 
of  dimimy  warheads,  balloons,  metallic  ch»ir 
and  other  "penetration  aids"  designed  to 
hide  the  real  nuclear  missiles.  Computert 
analyze  the  radar  echoes  and  Hnd  three 
actual  warheads  In  the  cloud — each  capaWe 
of  devastating  60,000  square  miles  of  terrttorr 
and  killing  millions  of  people. 

An  order  is  given  In  a  concrete  blockhoiue. 
Three  graceful  arrow-shaped  missiles— called 
DM15X-2's — erupt   from   their   underground 
sUoe.    Nuclear-tipped,  the  53-foot-long  mU- 
sUes  speed  up  Into  and  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere, each  locked  by  radar  onto  one  of  the 
targets.      In    the    blockhouse,    technlcl&M 
watch  their  radarsoopes,  as  the  green  lines 
traced  by  our  DM15X-2"s  approach  the  red 
lines  made  by  the  Incoming  warheads.    In 
seconds   the  green   lines   intersect  the  red 
lines,    which   waver   and   disappear.     Three 
hundred  miles  or  so  out  In  space  the  Inter- 
ceptions have  been  made.     At  a  point  cloi* 
to    the    inconalng   mlasUes — a    point  deter- 
mined by  computer — the  nuclear  warhead  on 
each  of  the  DM15X-2's  has  been  detonated. 
But  the  danger  to  the  city  Is  not  yet  over. 
The  nuclear  explosions  have  caused  an  Ion- 
ized cloud  to  form,  temporairlly  blinding  our 
radar — and  a  fourth  enemy  warhead  is  slip- 
ping through  the  cloud.     This  fourth  war- 
head is  streaking  down  on  New  York  at  mpre 
than   four  miles  per   second.     In  another 
blockhouse  much  closer  to  the  city,  another 
order   Is   given,   and   a  slim.   27-foot  missile 
called    the   Sprint    Is   catapulted  out  of  IM 
underground  silo  at  a  speed  so  fast  that  K 
can  hardly  be  seen.     A  short-range,  last-re- 
sort weapon,  it  reaches  the  incoming  war- 
head leas  than  150,000  feet  above  the  ground. 
Its  nuclear-armed  tip  is  detonated,  and  the 
enemy  warhead,  broken  and  riddled  by  frag- 
ments, falls  harmlessly  Into  empty  fields. 

This  DM15X-2-Sprlnt  missile  team,  com- 
bined With  its  remarkable  radar  network,  li 
called  "Nike  X."  It  is  one  of  the  most  lan- 
taatic  defensive-weapons  systems  ever  de- 
vised by  man.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  it 
Is  that,  except  for  research  components  de- 
veloped over  the  last  nine  years  ( at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $2  billion ) ,  Nike  X  does  not  exist 
It  may  never  exist. 

One  reason  is  that  it  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated 125  to  $30  billion  to  produce  and  de- 
ploy such  a  system  to  protect  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  the  country's  population.  Another 
Is  that,  without  the  sort  of  fuU-acale  tast- 
ing forbidden  by  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  we  can't  be  certain  that  Nike  X 
would  really  do  even  u  well  as  that.  It  could 
ahoot  down  some  attacking  missiles,  but  no 
one  knows  how  many  other  missiles  would 
get  through.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Administration  has  flatly  opposed  pushing 
the  weapons  system  beyond  the  ressareh- 
and-development  stage. 

Thus  the  United  SUtes  lacks  the  kind  d 
defense  against  I.C^.M.'s  that  the  majodtf 
of  Americana  believe  we  have.     In  fact,  U 
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World  War  HI  should  start  tomorrow,  we 
(joold  not  shoot  down  a  single  modern  enemy 
QijMile  that  was  equipped  with  penetration 
ltds.  The  original  Nlkea — AJaz  and  Her- 
^M_were  widely  deployed,  but  they  were 
designed  for  use  againat  manned  bombers. 
NUe  Zeus,  which  has  proved  as  accurate  as 
the  Soviet  antimissile  missile  that  Nlklta 
ninishehev  boasted  could  "hit  a  fly  In 
mace."  has  never  gone  Into  production. 
"We.  too.  can  shoot  down  one  fly."  says  Dr. 
Charles  Herzfeld,  director  of  the  Defense 
Department's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  "but  finding  and  shooting  down  one 
warhead  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  chaff  Is  some- 
thing else  again." 

Only  the  nonexistent  Nike  X  cotild  do 
that  Because  of  this  capability,  Nike  X  is 
currently  causing  one  of  the  bitterest  be- 
hind-the-scenes controversies  in  Washington 
since  the  decision  to  produce  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  If  It  weren't  for  the  distraction  of 
the  Vietnamese  war,  the  Nike  X  controversy 
undoubtedly  would  be  raging  now  in  Con- 
gress and  on  newspaper  front  pages.  "It  has 
to  erupt  Into  public  discussion."  says  Sen. 
HnniT  Jackson  of  Washington,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Ahned  Services  Committee, 
"because  In  all  Its  history,  this  country  has 
never  faced  a  more  vital  decision.  At  stake 
Is  whether  millions  of  us  survive  or  die  in 
>  nuclear  holocaust." 

Uke  the  Vietnamese  struggle,  the  Nike  X 
controversy  has  its  "hawks"  and  "doves." 
The  hawk  argument  Is  a  simple  and  primi- 
tive one  It  says,  "Forget  the  detente  we 
seem  to  have  reached  with  the  Russians,  the 
nuclear-test  ban,  the  dangers  of  an  arms 
race.  The  only  important  factor  Is  saving 
American  lives."  One  of  the  most  articulate 
hawks.  Gen.  Arthur  Trudeau,  former  U.S. 
Army  chief  of  research  and  development,  lias 
•aid.  "The  difference  In  having  the  Nike  X 
system  is  the  difference  Ijetween  about  140 
million  and  70  million  lives.  Well,  if  you 
can  save  70  mUlion  lives  for  25  billion  dol- 
lars, which  is  W60  per  person.  I  think  it 
Jhould  be  done.  I  consider  my  life  worth  at 
least  that  much." 

Another  noted  hawk.  Rep.  P.  EowAao 
HisiST  of  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  cannot  under- 
•tand  why  we  do  not  simply  produce  a  de- 
fensive weapon  against  a  known  offensive 
threat.  Just  as  we  developed  the  antiaircraft 
gun  to  combat  enemy  bomber  planes  in 
World  War  I.  Rep,  HtBixT  says.  "How  can 
we  stake  our  whole  future  on  the  deterrent 
factor  of  our  own  offensive  missiles,  which 
niay  or  may  not  work  when  the  showdown 
comes?" 

The  doves  argue  that  In  the  nuclear  age 
all  past  theories  of  offense  and  defense  are 
meaningless.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  former 
Klentlflc  aide  to  President  Kennedy  and  now 
de&n  of  the  School  of  Science  at  the  Massa- 
cbusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  declares. 
"In  the  Battle  of  Britain  in  World  War  Two, 
the  British  won  by  shooting  down  only  ten 
percent  of  the  attacking  Nazi  lumbers.  In 
a  nuclear  war,  these  percentages  would  be 
reversed.  If  only  ten  percent  of  the  attack- 
ing missiles  penetrate  our  defensea— and  not 
wen  the  most  avid  proponents  of  Nike  X 
™jnk  we  can  intercept  more  than  two 
vnirds— the  United  States  would  be  so  devaa- 
»t«d  that  there  would  be  nothing  left  to 
defend." 

Mjjch  of  the  American  scientlflc  commu- 
nity agrees.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  who  helped 
«v*lop  our  first  atomic  bomb,  says,  "The 
"«  the  hawks  can  promise  with  Nike  X  Is 
iw  million  siu-vlvon  and  70  mliUon  fatall- 
a«.    They  talk  about  70  mllUon  dead  citl- 

TOtory.  And  what  about  the  140  mUUon 
Wrvlvors?  Nlklta  Khruahchev  once  said.  'If 
d-S^T^'"  "**"•*■  ">*  living  will  envy  the 
^«J  That  Is  so  true.  With  everyone's  bone 
"»WTow    Irradiated,    our    defeases    against 


vlrusea  and  bacteria  will  be  so  reduced  that 
the  population  will  be  ravaged  with  tincon- 
trollable  epidemics.  There  will  be  no  food, 
and  even  If  we  replant  immediately,  the 
strontlum-90  levels  in  grains  will  make  them 
Inedible  for  years.  All  the  birds  will  have 
been  killed  by  radiation,  which  means  that 
the  inaects,  which  have  higher  resistance  to 
radiation,  will  literally  take  o/*  the  world, 
since  there  will  be  no  Wrds  to  eatVhem  Also, 
much  of  the  ground  cover  wlUybe  gone,  es- 
pecially the  evergreens,  and  Qoaaa  will  devas- 
tate the  continent." 

The  only  answer,  according  to  the  doves, 
is  to  press  for  disarmament  or,  at  the  very 
least,  maintain  our  4-to-i  ratio  of  offensive 
deterrent  against  the  Soviets.  This  force  of 
1,600-odd  I.C3.M.'s  deters  our  enemies  be- 
cause even  a  surprise  attack  would  leave  us 
with  enough  missiles  to  destroy  the  aggres- 
sor with  a  retaliatory  strike. 

The  hawk  faction  in  the  Nike  X  controversy 
Includes  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  moet  U.S. 
Army  generals,  most  members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees and  a  great  many  Members  of  Congress. 
The  dove  faction  is  centered  mostly  in  the 
Administration.  Opposed  to  deployment  of 
Nike  X  at  the  present  time  are  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
while  willing  to  spend  some  $400  mllUon  this 
year  for  further  Nike  X  development,  has 
flatly  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, "There  Is  no  sjrstem  or  combination 
of  systems  within  presently  available  tech- 
nology wiiich  would  permit  the  deployment 
now  of  an  antl-balllstic-mlsslle  defense  ca- 
pable of  giving  us  any  reasonable  hope  of 
keeping  U.S.  fatalities  below  some  tens  of 
mllllona  In  a  major  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
our  cities. 

He  has  steadfastly  refused  to  go  into  pro- 
duction with  Nike  X,  thus  precipitating  a 
flght  with  Congress  aa  bitter  as  his  struggle 
with  the  legislators  a  few  years  ago  over 
their  Insistence  that  he  go  into  production 
with  the  B-70  suparbomber.  On  that  occa- 
sion. Congress  appropriated  money  for  B-70 
production,  which  McNamara  refused  to  use. 
This  year  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices committeea  have  tacked  on  an  addi- 
tional H67.9  million  for  Nike  X  preproduc- 
tlon toolingup,  and  again  McNamara  has  re- 
fused to  make  use  of  the  extra  appropriation. 
He  says.  "There  Isn't  a  senior  official  in  the 
Pentagon  today  who  believes  that  the  B-70 
wouldn't  be  otwolete  if  we  had  acceded  to 
Congreas  and  produced  it.  It  would  be  the 
same  with  Nike  X." 

The  controversy  over  the  Nike  X  really 
ha*  Its  roots  In  the  sad  experience  of  Its 
Immediate  predecessor — a  defenslve-mlsslle 
system  called  Nike  Zeus,  which  the  Army 
began  to  develop  in  1956.  In  fact,  the 
DM15X-2  missile  of  the  Nike  X  system  is 
basically  the  same  weapon  as  the  Nike  Zeus, 
except  that  Its  range  lias  been  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  use  of  more-efflclent  propel- 
lants.  Nike  Zeus  looked  like  the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  I.C.B.M.  problem,  and  when 
test  firings  began  in  1969  It  seemed  to  live 
up  tc  all  Its  promise.  Its  powerful  radars 
could  pick  up  a  "fly  In  the  sky,"  and  Its 
electronic  computers  could  guide  the  Zeus 
to  meet  and  intercept  the  fly. 

At  least  ten  times  In  the  past  eight  years. 
the  Air  Force  has  sent  Atlas  missiles  roaring 
across  the  Pacific  from  launchings  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Army's  Nike  Zeus  teams  on 
Kwajallen  Island  5,000  miles  away  have  been 
able  to  spot  and  intercept  them  There 
have  been  mlsaes  too.  After  reviewing  an 
Army  film  of  a  Zeus  interception.  Sen. 
HicHABD  Russell  of  Georgia  said  drily,  "The 
mlssllea  always  hit  the  target — in  Alms,  any- 
way." 

By  1963  a  concerted  campaign  was  under 
way,  both  In  Congren  and  in  the  press,  to 


go  into  full-aeale  prodtioUon  of  the  mk» 
Zeus.  Magadnaa  carried  ad*  by  eompanlaa 
hoping  to  get  Zeua  productlcm  contraeta. 
The  ads  proclaimed  Zeus  aa  the  InfalUble 
antimiasiie  weapon.  The  Department  of 
Defense  now  beUevee  that  these  ads  helped 
support  the  misconception  among  Americans 
that  we  actually  have  an  eSectlTe  defenae 
against  incoming  l.CBM.'%. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Sendees  Committee, 
Sen.  SraoM  Thukmono  of  South  Carolina,  an 
Army  Reserve  general,  led  a  move  to  appro- 
priate money  to  go  into  Nike  Zeus  produc- 
tion— again  against  the  wishes  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  Senate  killed  the  Thur- 
mond proposal.  That  was  only  three  years 
ago.  Today  members  of  the  Thurmond  fac- 
tion In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
admit  that,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  "Nike  Zeua 
would  have  been  of  limited  effectlveneea  If 
we  had  gone  ahead  "  Pentagon  aclentistB 
are  even  more  pessimistic.  Lt.  Oen.  Austin 
W.  Betta,  the  Army's  chief  of  research  and 
development,  explains,  "If  we  had  the  original 
Nike  Zeus  today  and  the  Rtisslans  had  not 
reacted,  we  might  have  a  reasonable  defenae 
capability  But  the  Russians  could  have  re- 
acted They  could  have  given  high  priority 
to  adding  penetration  aids  to  their  missiles, 
so  that  they  could  come  In  hidden  in  a  cloud 
of  decoys  With  the  old  Nllte  Zeus,  wed 
use  up  all  our  defensive  miaallea  chasing 
decoys." 

At  the  time  of  the  Thurmond  imbroglio, 
the  Army  research  people  already  were  work- 
ing on  Nike  X  aa  a  posaible  remedy  for  the 
flaws  in  Nike  Zeua.  It  was  then  that  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  along 
with  scientists  working  under  Defense  De- 
I>artment  contracts  at  a  number  of  private 
companies,  broke  through  the  fundamental 
handicap  of  the  Zeiu's  slow  "mechanically 
slewed"  radar  (the  famiUar  big-dish  antenna, 
rotating  on  a  caotor-drlven  shaft  as  It  scans 
the  sky  i  This  radar  couldn't  look  at  a  lot 
of  targets  simultaneously.  The  breakthrough 
was  the  development  of  "phaaed-array 
radars."  Unlike  the  old-fashioned  rotating 
antenna,  the  new  radars  consist  of  huge 
bubble  domes,  through  wtiich  scores  of  sta- 
tionary elecuonlc  eyes  called  radiating  ele- 
ments look  up  Into  space.  Kgich  eye,  con- 
trolled by  computers,  focuses  a  single  radar 
beam.  'The  beams  c&n  be  switched  back  and 
forth  with  the  speed  of  light,  covering  hun- 
dreds of  targets  virtually  at  once.  By  com- 
paring target  blips,  high-speed  computers  on 
the  g^round  can  determine  which  objects  are 
warheads  and  which  are  decoys. 

When  this  remarkable  radar  discovery  waa 
proved  out  with  tests  In  the  field,  the  Nike  X 
package  was  assembled.  For  long-range 
"area  defense."  the  souped-up  Nike  Zeus  mis- 
sile I  renamed  the  DM15X-2|  was  wedded  to 
the  M.A.R.  (Multi-function  Array  Radar). 
For  short-range  "spot  defense"  against  mis- 
siles that  penetrate  the  "area  defense."  the 
new  Sprint  missile,  with  its  Incredible  launch 
s[>eed  of  several  thousand  miles  per  hour,  was 
teamed  up  with  M.S.R.  (Missile  Site  Radar), 
which  complements  M.AJt.  and  backs  It  up  If 
Ionization  makes  It  Ineffective.  Still  a  third 
radar  system  is  being  developed  by  the  Army 
for  inciuaion  In  the  Nike  X  complex.  This 
is  a  low-frequency  radar,  which  is  poor  in 
Its  ability  to  penetrate  Ionized  ciouda  but 
which  can  "see"  objects  at  fantastic  dis- 
tances. The  theory  is  that  such  radar*  can 
activate  our  DM15X-2  missiles  before  Ion 
blackout  becomes  a  critical  problem. 

When  these  developments  were  revealed  to 
Congress  in  1066  and  1996,  the  ftirore  over 
Nike  X  started  again.  Much  of  the  argu- 
ment has  been  over  cost.  The  generally  ac- 
cepted figure  for  any  kind  of  a  defenae 
against  the  Soviet  Union  Is  $30  billion.  The 
hawks  say  we  will  spend  more  than  that  on 
the  'Vietnamese  war  with  no  visible  strain 
on  the  economy,  and  aren't  70  million  lives 
worth  it?    The  doves  say  the  $S0  billion  will 
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pmtoet  oaly  12  to  «D  etttM,  moA  who  la  U><1«- 
Unalof  wlxlob  cities?  AU  exptrU  acree  that 
a  lOkai  Z  umbreUa  over  the  •ntire  United 
Slow  k  Unpowlble.  both  tMhnlcally  and 
eponamiciOly,  and  that  even  protectUi«  moat 
IHc  papulation  centart  oould  aaoalate  the 
cost  «f  Mlka  Z  to  parhapa  •100  bUUon. 

A  aarond  argumant  haa  baen  orer  meaa- 
urea  that  the  Department  of  Defenie  In. 
■lata  muat  accompany  Nike  X  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  "balanced  defenae  poature."  R>r  ex- 
ample. Ruailan  aubmartnea  are  equipped  with 
"crulae  mlaallea."  which  are  low-flying  nu- 
daar-armed  pUoUaae  devlcea  designed  to 
akm  In  Just  above  the  aurfaoe,  where  they 
would  not  even  be  picked  up  by  our  Nike  X 
radara.  Some  eiperta  conaider  the  cruise 
mlaaUaa  an  even  bigger  threat  to  the  VS. 
than  the  Soviet  I.03^.-b,  and  we  are  devel- 
oping a  "SAM-D"  ayatem  to  combat  the 
orulaa  miaallaa  aa  well  aa  low-flying  enemy 
aircraft.  We  alao  muat  continue  to  build 
talch-q>eed  Interceptor  aircraft  to  counter  the 
atlU-«xl8tant  threat  of  Ruaalan  manned 
bombara.  And  moat  controveralal  ot  all,  we 
muat  q>end  $8  bllUon  for  fallout  sheltera  to 
houaa  the  civilian  popiUaUon  In  the  event 
of  an  attack. 

The  ahMten  have  cauaed  much  of  the  con- 
troveray  over  defenae.  Even  the  hawka  In 
Oongraaa  have  eteadfaatly  refuaed  to  appro- 
priate money  for  a  comprehensive  shelter 
program.  Secretary  McNamara  argues  that 
Nike  X  would  be  all  but  useless  without 
shelters.  Ha  points  out  that  an  enemy  will 
know  where  our  Nike  X  Installations  will  be 
located  and  might  deliberately  not  aim  hu 
mlaallea  at  the  defended  cities.  He  could 
ahoot  into  the  open  area  west  at  Chicago, 
for  example,  ralalng  tons  of  deadly  radio- 
active fallout.  The  fallout,  borne  onto  Chi- 
cago by  the  prevailing  winds,  would  then 
wipe  out  the  entire  population  of  that  city 
If  the  people  were  not  huddled  away  In  faU- 
out  aheltere. 

A  third  point  of  dispute  between  the  hawks 
and  dovaa  Involves  the  matter  of  testing  the 
Nike  X  system.  Army  reaeareh  chief  Oen. 
Betta  saya,  "We  can  spend  bUliona  of  dollars 
on  tbla  ayatem  and  not  really  know  all  the 
answers  as  to  how  it  will  work,  short  of  fuU- 
acale  testing  In  the  atmosphere  and  In  space. 
And  yet  we  cant  fire  nuclear  weapons  above- 
ground  becaxise  of  the  nuclear-test  ban  that 
our  government  has  signed.  There  are  still 
a  great  many  things  we'd  Uke  to  know  that 
we  cant  learn  by  testing  underground.  We 
need  a  preclae  aaaeaament  of  the  blackout 
effect  of  blgh-altltude  nuclear  bursts  on  our 
imdari.  for  example." 

The  hawks  say,  "Forget  the  test  ban  and 
Are  Nike  X  in  the  atmosphere  anyway.  The 
'  RusBlana  are  building  an  anU-balllstlc-mls- 
sUe  system,  and  they  wont  hesitate  to  vio- 
late the  teat-ban  agreement  If  it  suite  their 
puipoae."  The  doves  say,  "The  surest  way  to 
pradpltate  a  nuclear  war  is  to  renounce  our 
'tiard-won  preliminary  disarmament  agree- 
ments. If  the  Russians  see  us  breaking  our 
word  and  feverishly  testing  new  nuclear 
weapons  in  apace,  they'U  guees  that  we're 
preparing  for  imminent  war,  and  they  might 
than  atilka  first." 

Ot  late  the  controversy  baa  taken  an  un- 
espeetad  new  txim,  which  has  aroused 
optimum  among  the  hawks.  The  rapid  emer- 
gence <tf  Commiuilst  China  as  a  nuclear  pow- 
er has  opened  the  way  for  a  poealble  compro- 
mise on  the  IfUce  X  laaue.  m  bts  report  to 
Oongnaa  on  February  28,  Secretary  McNa- 
mam  Indicated  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Dapartmant  of  Defense  might  be  willing  to 
undartaka  a  'thin '  Nike  X  defanae  against 
"a  ratettvaly  light  attack,  such  aa  the  Chinese 
Oonmualala  may  b«  able  to  mount  in  the 

mid  to  tat*  iam%- 

Afalaat  %b»  ralattvaly  unacq^hlstleatad  Chi- 

mlasUaa  aspactad  by  l»7«.  aald  McNa- 

"an  area  dafansa  might  be  very  ef- 


fecUve,  offering  t^e  poealbUlty  of  avoiding 
any  substantial  da^iage."  This  type  of  thin 
defense  would  cost. only  (8  billion  and  could 
be  expected  to  stop  at  least  nine  out  of  ten, 
and  probably  all,  Ohineae  miasUes  launched 
against  us.  McNapiara  went  on  to  state. 
"With  regard  to  Catmnunist  China,  the  tim- 
ing of  a  Ught  A3Jtf.  (antl-balllstlc  missile) 
deployment  should  be  linked  to  the  peace  at 
which  the  threat  aitUiUly  evolves.  Since  we 
do  not  now  believe  ,the  Chinese  could  deploy 
any  significant  I.C.^.M.  force  before  the  mld- 
1970's.  no  production  decision  on  that  ac- 
count Is  needed  at  tjils  time." 

Despite  this  danlpener,  the  hawks  have 
been  exultant.  Aft*r  years  of  unyielding  re- 
sUtonce  from  McNamara,  they  almost  unl- 
versaUy  believe  tha^  he  Is  finally  moving  In 
their  direction— as  he  did  In  the  Vietnamese 
war.  However,  this  reporter  recently  had  a 
candid  and  revealirg  Interview  with  Mc- 
Namara in  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
seemed  to  be  as  steadfastly  antl-Nlke  X  as 
ever. 

"The  offense  still  is  the  key  to  our  entire 
program,"  McNamar*  said.     "The  only  deter- 
rent  against   nuclear   warfare   today  is  our 
•a«ured     destructicti     capability'— the     fact 
that  any  enemy  wfco  considers  striking  us 
first  knows  he  will  be  wiped  out  by  oiu-  re- 
taliatory strike  wltk  our  offensive  weapons, 
in  which  we  have  ok^erwhelming  superiority. 
We  must  maintain  that  superiority  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.    Letting  the  offense  lag  is 
suicide.      Our   continuing   research -and -de- 
velopment work  on  Mke  X  assists  in  keeping 
the  offense  from  lafglng.     In  preparing  ex- 
perimental defense  isystems  we   learn   more 
about  penetration  aids  that  can  foil  our  de- 
fenses, and  In  thU  way  we  can  add  the  same 
penetration  aids  to  our  own  ofTensive  mis- 
siles to  foil  the  enem^  defense     That,  I  think 
Is  a  principal  value  t>f  our  Nike  X  research.'" 
Asked  about  whether  the  defense  ever  could 
catch  up  with  the  oltense  in  nuclear  warfare 
McNamara  said,  "I  don't  know  anybody  with 
any  expertlsife  m  thla  field  who  thinks  so.    it 
costs  two  to  three  tjmes  as  much  to  deploy 
a  unit  of  defense  aa  a  unit  of  offense  costs 
That   means  that  for  every  Nike  X   mlselle 
we  could   deploy,   tDe  enemy,  for  one-third 
or  one- half  the  co8t,»could  buy  an  I C  Bii  to 
overwhelm   it.     You   can't   win   a  race   Uke 
that." 

Does  he  think  thetfe  Is  any  defensive  value 
in  Nike  X?  "A  thin  antl-ballistic-misoile 
defenae  against  the  diinew  might  buy  us  ten 
years  of  protection,  say  from  1975  to  1985 
Against  the  Soviets  It  would  buy  us  little  or 
no  time.  Particularly  In  the  latter  case  I 
can  only  ask  again,  "What  are  y*u  trying  to 
do  here?'  If  you  wapt  to  increase  your  de- 
terrent, you  cant  add  to  it  vrtth  Nike  X." 

Why  then  are  the  Russians  apparently  go- 
ing ahead  with  a  defensive  system  similar  to 
Nike  X?  The  Secretary  said,  "It's  no  argu- 
ment that  U  they  aje  doing  it.  we  should 
They've  been  wrong  many  times  In  the  past 
and  have  been  guilty  of  extremely  poor  Judg- 
ment. They  spent  v*t  sums  for  bomber  de- 
fenae In  the  I950's  atid  early  l960's  for  ex- 
ample, and  we  knoM  we  could  have  pene- 
trated thoee  defense*  at  will.  Why  should 
we  ruah  In  blindly  4nd  dupUcate  their  er- 
rore?" 

McNamara  paused'  and  peered  out  the 
window  of  ms  office.  The  usual  dapper  Mc- 
Namara look  was  c<»npletely  missing  He 
badly  needed  a  hair«ut,  and  hla  face  bore 
the  deep  Imprint  of  fgtlgue.  "it  to  clear,"  he 
said  "that  you  Just  cannot  win  a  strategic 
nuclear  war  today."  * 
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Mr.  CLARK,  l^r.  President,  how 
much  tline  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESlDINb  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minites  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  M».  President,  I  yield 
a  minutes  to  the  Sfenator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stxnnis]  . 


Mr.  STKNNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  «« 
are  on  opposing  sides. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  al» 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  MIssIssIddI 
such  time  as  I  have  remaining 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say,  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  that 
the  major  point  here  is  that  if  the  So- 
viets should  perfect — and  they  are  try- 
ing to  perfect — an  antimissile  missile 
as  a  defense  to  our  intercontinental  ba]- 
listic  missiles,  then  we  are  out  of  busi- 
ness so  far  as  our  ICBM's  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  concentrating  on  this 
defense.  We  know  they  are  making 
some  progress.  We  have  been  concen- 
trating on  this  defense,  and  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development,  this  to  the  extent  of 
$2  billion  in  expenditures. 

The  committee  has  merely  put  in  some 
extra  money  so  that  if  there  should  be 
a  breakthrough — and  we  ought  to  be 
trying  wUb-extra  effort  to  make  that 
breakthrough— there  will  be  money 
availably. 

Furthermore,  as  Chairman  Rtoseil 
has  said,  it  is  high  time  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  this  Government  shares 
the  responsibility  of  what  could  be  the 
most  momentous  decision  we  have  to 
make  this  year  on  our  future  military 
program.  The  committee  has  been  very 
cautious;  it  has  gone  slowly.  The  com- 
mittee has  opposed  increasing  these 
funds  heretofore.  We  had  a  secret  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  this  very  point 
2  years  ago;  the  committee  opposed  the 
additional  amount  being  included  in  the 
bill  then.  At  that  time  the  move  to  in- 
clude the  extra  money  failed  as  to  this 
problem,  we  can  go  in  only  one  direc- 
tion, and  that  is  forward.  We  vrtU  be 
making  a  great  mistake  if  we  do  not 
Include  this  money.  I  hope  it  will  be 
used. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  of  my  remaining  time  as  I 
may  require. 

There  are  three  compelling  reasons  lor 
supporting  this  amendment. 

First.  We  do  not  have  the  know-how 
to  build  an  antimissile  defense  that 
would  give  us  any  reasonable  assurance 
of  security.  The  quiet  devastation  with 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  just  demolished  the  arguments  to 
the  contrary  needs  no  support  from  me. 
We  just  do  not  now  know  how  to  build 
an  antimissile  defense  that  would  give 
us  any  assurance  of  security. 

Second.  Crucial  domestic  programs 
should  not  be  set  aside  in  order  to  spend 
this  money  for  war,  particularly  when  It 
will  not  be  effectively  spent  for  war. 

Our  money  should  go  for  education, 
health,  housing,  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
Of  course,  w^  need  an  adequate  defense 
system.  Of  course,  most  of  this  money 
Is  required.  But  why  should  we  put  our 
judgment  against  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  provide  more  money 
than  they  liave  requested?  I,  for  one, 
do  not  propose  to  do  so. 

Finally,  a  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
hiige  new  weapons  system  may  very  well 
provoke  a  similar  activity  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  we  have  no  credible  intelU- 
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gence  that  they  are  on  their  way  to 
deploying  an  antibalU&tic  missile  sys- 
tem now.  All  we  would  do  would  be  to 
escalate  the  arms  race,  increase  world 
touions,  and  take  one  step  further  on 
tbe  way  to  world  war  m. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  any  remaining  time 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  concern 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expressed  many  times  In  the  Senate  that 
there  should  be  greater  efforts  toward 
disarmament.  I  agree  with  that.  We 
all  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pos- 
session and  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  if  used,  could  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  millions  and  millions  of 
people,  and  perhaps  civilization.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  factor  to  posses- 
sion of  these  weapons:  that  until  some 
enforcible  agreements  can  be  made,  the 
possession  is  a  deterrent  to  war.  a  deter- 
rent to  this  destruction.  And  if  this 
weapon,  awful  as  it  is,  but  necessary  as 
it  is,  could  be  developed  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  certainly 
so  if  the  Russians  should  develop  it,  that 
fact  is  a  deterrent  which  we  hope  may 
help  avoid  war  until  these  agreements — 
which  the  Senator  speaks  so  well  about 
and  which  we  all  would  like  to  see — 
could  occur. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator's  premise 
is  correct,  his  conclusion  is  correct.  But 
the  best  information  I  can  get  is  that  this 
money  would  be  wasted  if  it  were  spent 
to  deploy  an  artlbalUstic  system  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROucH]   Is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr.  Mc- 
Casthy],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
MoRSEl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathbrs],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spahkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
iMr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [  Mr.  Morse  ] .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
wegon  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mtjr- 
WT]  are  absent  because  of  lUness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
MORTON]  is  det«dned  on  official  bUBlnesa. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
.irom  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
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from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

llie  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  73,  as  follows: 

[No.  213  L«g.| 
TEAS— 14 


Church 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Proxmlre 

Clailc 

MoOovem 

Ty  dings 

Fulbrlght 

Uetcalf 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Oruening 

Nelaon 

Young,  Ohio 

Kennedy,  Maas.  Neuberger 

NATS— 73 

Alfcen 

Qrlffln 

Moes 

Allott 

Harris 

Mundt 

Andanon 

HaK 

Muskle 

Baas 

Hartke 

Pas  tore 

Bayb 

HlckenJooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

Holland 

Pell 

Bogge 

Bruska 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Randolph 

ByiAVa. 

JackBon 

BlblooS 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Javlta 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell,  B.C. 

Carlion 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell.  Oa. 

Obm 

Kuchel 

S&ItonstaU 

Cooper 

Scott 

cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

81m  peon 

Curtfs 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dlrkaen 

Ma^gnuson 

StennlB 

nortd 

Mansfield 

Synwngxon 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

BMtlAnd 

McOee 

Thurmoud 

XUender 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ervln. 

MlUer 

WilUftms.  Del. 

Fumln 

Mom  dale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Monroney 

Oore 

Moctoya 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Bitftlen 

mu 

Smathers 

Bennett 

McCarthy 

Sparkmaji 

Burdick 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Douglas 

Morton 

Hayden 

Murphy 

So  Mr. 
jected. 

Clark's  amendment  was  re 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
can  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  think  this 
would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  find 
out  what  the  program  will  be  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  also  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader.  It  is  anticipated  that  following 
the  defense  appropriations  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  the  demonstration  cities 
bill,  to  be  followed  by  the  financial  In- 
stitutions bill,  Oregon  dunes,  minimum 
wages,  elementary  and  higher  education, 
food  for  freedom,  and  Labor  and  HEW 
appropriations,  over  the  next  2^2  weeks. 

I  stated  today  that  while  this  is  an 
ambitious  program,  we  should  try  to  do 
as  much  as  we  can  to  clear  the  decks  be- 
fore the  Labor  Day  holiday.  We  expect 
to  be  in  session  the  day  after  Labor  Day. 

Senators  should,  accordingly,  t>e  on 
notice  that  the  leadership  intends  and 
expects  a  full  schedule  of  business  on 
each  day  the  Senate  is  In  session.  It  is 
Etntlclpated  that  there  will  be  votes  every 
day  the  Senate  is  in  session  from  now 
until  the  Labor  Day  holiday;  thla  In- 
clud<»  Mondays  and  Fridays.  I  repeat 
for  the  fourth  time:  This  includes  Mon- 
days and  Fridays.  I  hope  that  sinks 
home. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  Senate  de- 
veloiJ  into  a  "Tupday-to-Thursday" 
club.'    Senators  areAherefore  on  notice 


that  it  Is  up  to  them  wheth^  they  will 
be  on  the  Job  or  not.  Whether  they  are 
here  or  not,  legislation  will  be  on  hand, 
considered,  discussed,  debated,  and  voted 
on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  submitted  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  a  little 
while  ago,  that,  on  an  anticipatory  check- 
up, there  will  be  a  substantial  number 
of  absentees  tomorrow,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  we  would  go  through  with 
record  votes  tomorrow  on  the  bill  on 
demonstration  cities,  notwithstanding 
the  absentees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will,  if  it  is  at 
all  possible.  As  one  who  has  taken  off 
4  days  from  the  Senate,  I  did  so  without 
any  anticipation  that  I  would  be  recorded 
in  any  fashion  on  any  vote.  It  Is  the 
first  time  this  year,  I  think,  that  I  have 
taken  any  time  off.  I  did  so  for  a  worthy 
purpose,  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
great  Libby  project  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana. That  was  my  responsibility.  But, 
I  would  hope,  in  view  of  the  situation 
outlined,  that  the  membersliip  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
cooperate  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
so  that  we  may  clear  the  calendar  as 
much  as  possible  before  we  get  down  to 
consideration  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

May  I  say  also,  in  discussing  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Labor  Day  holiday  with  the 
distinguished  i^ority  leader,  we  have 
agreed  tentajiVeiy  that  the  end  of  Sen- 
ate buslnearwill  be  on  the  Thuraday  be- 
fore the  Labor  Day  weekend. 

On  the  next  day,  Friday,  September 
2,  1966,  there  will  be  a  pro  forma  session, 
before  the  Senate  comes  back  on  the  day 
after  the  holiday. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION  PROJECTS  ACT  OF  J956— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  infonnation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  August  22,  1968,  Con- 
GRissroNAi.  RrcoRD,  pp.  20089-20090 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  802  represents  the 
result  of  a  second  meeting  of  the  con- 
ferees on  this  bill.  The  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  the  conferees  met 
on  June  3,  1968,  and  came  to  an  agree- 
ment which  represented  a  compromise 
between  the  dtfferlng  versions  of  the  two 
Houses.  A  major  potat  of  difference  was 
that  the  House  version  made  the  small 
reclamation  projects  program  a  national 
program,  extending  it  to  all  50  of  our 
States,  while  the  Senate  was  silent  on 
expansion,  thus  leaving  the  provisions  of 
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tbt  bMlc  law,  that  of  1956.  in  effect. 
This  basle  l»w  restricts  the  program  to 
the  17  reclamation  States  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  and  Hawaii. 

At  the  June  3  conference  the  Sen- 
ate yielded  on  this  provision,  and  the 
conference  report  provided  for  a  national 
program  as  had  been  approved  }xr  the 
Rouse  when  It  considered  HJl.  4851,  the 
Rouse  companion  bill  to  8.  602.  How- 
ever, when  the  conference  report  was 
brought  before  the  Hoxise  on  July  21, 
1966.  that  body  rejected  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  204  to  136  the  report.  The  Ricord 
shows  tiiat  the  rejection  was  wholly  on 
the  basts  of  the  fact  that  the  conference 
Mil  would  extend  the  program  to  all  50 
of  the  States. 

Accordingly,  on  August  16  the  con- 
ferees again  met  and  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion with  reelect  to  the  extension  of  the 
small  reclamation  projects  program. 
That  is,  under  the  report  I  am  submitting 
today,  the  provtsions  of  the  basic  law  re- 
stricting the  program  to  the  17  reclama- 
tion States  and  Hawaii  would  continue  in 
effect. 

All  of  the  Senate  conferees  have  signed 
this  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  will  be  good  news  for 
a  numljer  of  small  groups  of  water  users 
whose  applications  for  loans  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  arc^ 
,  backlogged  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion because  there  are  no  funds  to  imple- 
ment them.  They  have  long  been  wait- 
ing tha  action  which  I  trust  we  will  take 
here  today. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  S.  602, 1  am 
delighted  by  what  appears  to  be  the  end 
at  the  road.  I  first  introduced  amend- 
mantB  to  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  in  the  88th  Congress,  and  my  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  died  in  the 
House.  The  present  bill,  S.  602,  was 
passed  abnost  a  year  ago  by  the  Senate, 
and  last  fall  by  the  House,  and  It  has 
taken  the  many  months  since  that  time 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  differing  ver- 
sions of  the  bill.  An  agreement  has 
finally  been  reached  which  appears  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  small  reclamation  projects  pro- 
gram provides  a  means  for  State  and  for 
local  agencies  to  develop  small  water  re- 
CMMUoe  projects  whose  primary  purpose  is 
irrigation.  The  program  provides  Inter- 
est-ftae  Federal  loans  for  irrigation. 
Federal  grants  for  flood  control,  and  In 
general,  an  opportunity  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  water  development  and  use 
similar  to  that  offered  in  the  regular  rec- 
lamation program,  but  limited  to  proj- 
ects of  relatively  small  total  cost 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  made 
possible  the  dev^pment  of  vast  projacts 
which  turned  water  <mto  millions  of  arid 
acres.  But  it  left  undeveloped  many  of 
the  smaller  projects  whkh  fell  outside 
of  the  conventional  reclamation  pro- 
gram. In  an  effort  to  put  to  beneficial 
use  every  poorible  drcK)  of  water,  many 
groups  of  water  vatn  have  banded  to- 
gether to  build  small  reclamation  dams 
and  IrrigatioQ  ditches.  aU  of  them  monu- 
ments to  private  cooperative  Inltiatlvt. 
But  It  soon  became  evident  t|iat  many  of 
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these  smaller  projects,  like  their  larger 
counterparts,  could  not  be  developed 
without  some  Federal  assistance,  and 
thus  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act, 
was  bom. 

The  program  was  first  approved  tn 
1956,  with  a  total  of  $100  million  avail- 
able for  loans.  It  has  proved  Itself  a 
most  desirable  supplement  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  law.  Loans  have  been 
made  and  construction  completed  on  17 
projects  with  a  total  loan  amount  of 
$34,807,183.  There  are  presently  under 
construction,  or  approved  for  construc- 
tion, 17  other  projects  involving  a  total 
loan  amount  of  $47,721,700.  There  are 
eight  applications  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
wliich  involve  loariB  totalling  an  addi- 
tional $25,279,500.  Approval  of  all  of 
these,  of  course,  wo>ld  go  above  the  $100 
million  ceiling,  uatil  additional  funds 
are  authorized  by  oassage  of  this  legis- 
lation, these  projects  must  be  delayed. 

In  SMldition  to  the  appUcations  now 
under  active  consideration,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  applications  In  prepara- 
tion by  local  groups.  They  have  been 
watcliing  closely  t|ie  progress  of  this 
legislation  to  see  whether  the  necessary 
financing  will  be  forthcoming.  I  hope 
we  will  not  disappoint  them. 

I  want  to  stress  ttiat  the  small  recla- 
matltm  program,  lile  the  general  recla- 
mation program  uader  which  we  built 
our  large,  multipurpose  dams,  is  a  loan 
program,  and  that  most  of  the  mcmey 
will  be  paid  back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  water  u^ers. 

The  repayment  record  on  reclamation 
projects  has  always  l>een  a  proud  one. 
and  small  reclamation  projects  are  no 
exceptlcxi. 

Of  the  34  projects  that  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  under  construction,  total 
loans  and  grants  amount  to  $77,528,883. 
Of  this,  only  $346,600  is  included  as  non- 
reimbursable grants  for  flood  control  and 
fish  and  wildlife  aspects  of  the  projects. 
Repayment  has  been  initiated  on  17 
completed  projects  with  fully  reimbursa- 
ble lofms  totaling  $34,673,183.  Only  one 
grant  of  $130,000  fof  flood  control  is  as- 
sociated with  a  completed  project.  The 
first  two  completed  projects  flnanced 
imder  this  program  occurred  in  fiscal 
year  1961.  four  wer^  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  four  in  flsc»l  year  1963,  one  in 
fiscal  year  1964.  three  In  fiscal  year  1965. 
and  three  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Hie 
amount  repaid  throi«h  June  15,  1966,  on 
these  17  projects  is  approximately  $1,- 
009,000,  including  $594,000  repaid  on 
principal  and  $4l5.000  in  Interest 
charges.  The  intereat  rate  applied  to  the 
portions  of  these  loans  aUocated  to  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply,  and 
to  excess  lands  averjiges  slightly  over  4 
percent  per  annum. 

The  rate  of  repaorment  ik  increaoing 
each  year  as  more  projects  are  com- 
pleted. In  addltloii.  in  many  of  the 
contracts  the  azuiuai  payments  escalate 
with  time  as  the  fUD  benefits  of  the 
devek«)mea.t  are  realized.  There  have 
been  no  deferred  or  delayed  payments. 
The  beneficiaries  of  the  developments 
flnanced  under  this  program  are  more 
than  willing  to  maka  their  annual  pay- 


ments under  this  most  desirable  part- 
nership arrangement  between  the  PW- 
eral  Government  and  the  people. 

The  small  reclamation  program  wu 
first  suggested  by  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association,  and  I  worked  closdy 
with  its  officers  In  the  preparation  and 
management  of  these  amendments. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
conference  report  so  that  the  program 
will  be  assured  continuity  and  adequate 
financing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  AJii.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  tmtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
On  request  of  Mr.  MANsmtD,  and 
by  imanlmous  consent,  all  committees 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow  until  12 
o'clock  noon. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15941;  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

On  pag*  28.  Une  30,  after  the  word  "of' 
to  strike  out  "MSS"  and  Insert  "«40a". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  and 
which  has  just  been  read  will  do  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  as  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  a  short  time  ago  which 
was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  when  I  in- 
troduced the  previous  amendment: 

ThU  action  would  delete  the  approximately 
five  lines  added  by  the  Senate  cotnmlttee,  and 
return  to  exactly  the  same  language  approved 
by  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before: 
As  I  BhaJl  show,  this  action  Is  abMlutdy 
essential  if  cbaoe  [a  not  to  result  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  overseas  schools  systecn. 

I  also  said: 

There  Is  a  second  way,  but  leas  preferable, 
by  which  very  nearly  the  same  effect  can  be 
aohlered.  That  Is  to  replace  the  per-pupil 
limitation  figure  of  $466  In  line  20  on  page  38 
by  the  figure  $492. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JA\aTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  endeavor  to  repeat  the  argument 
which  I  made  earlier.  As  I  said  before, 
I  simply  point  out  that  the  $492  figure, 
which  is  now  the  figure  in  the  pending 
amendment,  would  put  the  United  States 
28th  in  line  as  far  as  the  average  expend- 
iture per  pupil  is  concerned,  which  is 
more  than  halfway  down  the  line.  I 
point  out  that  the  national  average, 
which  is  what  the  U.S.  figure  should  be 
fixed  at,  at  the  least,  is  $533.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  it  is  $565.  In  my  State 
of  New  York  it  Is  over  $800  per  pupil. 

So  we  are  not  doing  anything  gold 
plated  in  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  has  proposed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  said  previously, 
and  I  repeat,  the  law  signed  on  April  14 
made  It  mandatory  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment provide  more  adequate  salaries 
for  the  overseas  schools  system.  There  is 
no  special  bonanza  involved.  They  are 
merely  being  placed  on  a  parity  level. 

The  Defense  Department  has  a  noted 
doctor  who  came  from  Michigan,  who  Is 
in  charge  of  the  overseas  school  system. 
He  has  made  a  remarkable  record  In  try- 
ing to  bring  that  school  system  up  to 
standard,  to  make  It  possible  for  the  defi- 
cient schools  to  be  accredited,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  American  boys  and 
girls  overseas  to  graduate  from  them  and 
go  to  college  with  standard  acceptance  of 
their  educational  background. 

This  proposal  Is  right.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  avoid  mistreating  the  children  of  men 
who  may  be  fighting  In  Vietnam,  or  of 
those  who  may  be  working  in  embassies. 
It  is  wrong  to  deny  those  children  the 
same  opportunities  which  children  in  the 
United  States  enjoy. 

Dr.  Bartlett  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  asked  very 
specifically  for  the  funds  to  do  what  we 
are  asking  to  be  done.  The  Defense  De- 
partment says  It  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  men  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

I  talked  to  Dr.  Bartlett  about  the  mat- 
ter. He  said  the  language  of  the  Over- 
seas Pay  Act  is  mandatory.  The  truth  is 
that  with  any  figure  on  page  28,  line  20, 
«■«  are  still  living  with  a  per  pupil  limi- 
tation. It  should  be  increased  to  a  level 
that  wUl  meet  the  plans  and  commit- 
ments of  the  coming  year,  and  that  Is  all 
my  amendment  provides. 

What  we  are  proposing  by  this  amend- 
ment is  that  overseas  teachers  be  treated 
Uke  teachers  in  the  United  States.  These 
teachers  do  receive  some  benefits  beyond 
s&'ary.  it  is  true  that  they  requested  to 
?^^u"^  ^^°'"  ^"'^er  -civil  service.  In 
la&s  they  were  taken  off  civil  service,  but 
m  the  next  2  years,  due  to  a  lack  of  ap- 
propriation, they  received  no  pay  in- 
crease whatsoever.  y  y  ^^ 

By  providing  funds  for  them  as  we  do 

Loio^  amendment,  they  are  given  no 
special  benefit. 

i^iu  ^NSFIELD.    Mr.     Presidenf. 
^^  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  how  much  do 
these  teachers  get,  including  the  fringe 
benefits  which  come  with  the  position' 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  U  the 
committee  amendment  is  adopted,  they 
will  get  between  $6,000  and  $9,000  a  year, 
depending  on  where  they  are  teaching. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  these  teachers 
qualified  personnel  who  come  from  the 
Slates  or  do  they  have  connections  with 
the  Military-  Establishment  in  Europe? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  There  are 
both  kinds.  Most  teachers  go  to  Europe 
for  that  specific  purpose.  However, 
there  is  a  substantial  number  of  wives 
of  militarj-  and  some  civilians  who  teach. 
But  the  majority  of  them  are  those  who 
come  from  the  United  States  and  teach 
in  this  system  for  only  2  or  3  years. 

This  is  the  only  school  system  I  know 
of  that  does  not  have  a  teacher  recruit- 
ing problem.  We  have  had  difflcultv 
getting  teachers  In  various  cities  and 
States.  In  my  own  State  capital  of  At- 
lanta, and  In  Pulton  County,  we  have  a 
fine  school  system  with  high  pay,  but 
they  have  trouble  keeping  teachers  in 
the  system.  In  the  case  of  these  oversea 
teachers,  there  are  from  three  to  four 
applicants  available  for  most  positions. 
If  the  conditions  are  as  horrendous  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  described, 
I  am  sure  the  teachers  would  not  be 
knocking  down  the  doors  to  get  into 
those  positions. 

I  have  been  interested  in  teachers  and 
their  problems  for  many  years.  I  was 
Interested  In  it  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  general  assembly.  I  had  the  prob- 
lem when  I  was  Governor,  during  the 
depression,  when  we  were  trying  to  pay 
them  in  money  as  well  as  In  scrip. 

This  whole  matter  will  be  in  confer- 
ence. The  idea  that  we  are  reducing  the 
teachers'  pay  below  the  rate  established 
in  the  1966  act  is  not  so.  We  have  no 
such  intention.  It  will  not  be  done  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  exercises  sound 
judgment  in  this  matter.  These  teach- 
ers are  not  under  civil  service  pay  sys- 
tem. They  came  out  of  civil  service  at 
their  own  request.  As  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  this  placed  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  it  for  years.  This 
year,  without^knowledge  on  my  part,  a 
bill  was  reported  by  another  committee 
that  undertakes  to  raise  their  pay  by 
$700.  We  gave  them  a  pay  raise  for 
fiscal  year  1966  of  $300. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  lot  more  than  the  starting 
teacher's  salary  In  my  own  State  of 
Montana.  May  I  ask  if  they  get  their 
transportation  paid  over  and  back? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  They  do. 
They  get  their  transportation  there,  and 
they  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  sum- 
mertime, to  attend  some  of  the  greatest 
foreign  universities  in  the  world— Hei- 
delberg, the  University  of  Paris,  and 
many  of  the  other  great  educational 
institutions. 

They  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
those  schools;  they  have  broadening  op- 
portunities for  travel;  and  the  very 
finest  teachers  In  this  country  endeavor 
to  get  these  jobs.    There  Is  no  shortage 
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of  teachers  in  this  school  system.  There 
may  be  a  shortage  of  one  particular 
speciality,  such  as  a  teacher  of  chem- 
istry, but  by  and  large,  this  Is  the  only 
school  system  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  that  has  applicants  clamoring 
to  secure  these  positions. 

They  are  entitled  to  fair  treatment 
and  they  receive  it.  However,  when  you 
consider  all  of  the  other  benefits  that  are 
included,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
some  of  these  teachers  will  have  a  be- 
ginning salary  of  almost  $9,000  a  year. 

I  have  said  that  is  excessive,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  back  to  my  State  and 
tell  the  teachers  there  who,  I  tlilnk  have 
a  beginning  salary  of  $5,600  or  $5,800  a 
year,  that  I  voted  for  any  such  salary  as 
that  to  be  paid  out  of  their  tax  dollars. 
Many  of  our  teachers  here  look  with 
envious  eyes  at  these  positions  as  it  is 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
>-ieId  further? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
plans  to  do  with  the  schools  and  teachers 
which  are  supposedly  being  evacuated 
from  Praace  ? 

Mr.  Rl^SSELL  of  Georgia.  I  have  no 
definite  information  on  that,  but  of 
course,  they  will  close  the  schools  and 
move  the  personnel  and  equipment  out 
because  the  dependents  have  to  move' 
Mr.  de  Gaulle  invited  us  out.  after  having 
invited  us  In  very  enthusiastically  a 
decade  or  so  ago. 

But  now  they  must  move  the  depend- 
ents out,  and  those  schools  will,  of  course 
be  closed.  ' 

I  perhaps  overspoke  myself  when  I 
stressed  the  University  of  Paris;  but  that 
is  within  the  geographic  range  of  the 
teachers.  The  great  bulk  of  these  teach- 
ers overseas  are  in  Germany,  France  and 
Italy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  that  one  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem would  be  to  bring  about  a  sizable 
reduction  of  our  forces  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  the  complete  withdrawal  to 
this  country  of  the  70.000  to  80,000  troops 
and  dependents  who  are  leaving  France? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  well  my  views  on  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  advocated  reduction  of  the 
military  personnel  In  Europe  for  several 
.vear^  And  if  we  do  not  reduce  the  per- 
sonnel, we  ought  to  aUow  a  12-month 
tour  of  duty  there,  so  they  would  not 
have  these  dependents  over  there. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  Dark 
Ages  when  men  who  were  going  forth 
supposedly  to  wage  war  have  carried 
their  women  and  children  along  with 
them.  About  the  last  time  we  had  any 
such  situation  as  that  was  when  Attila 
the  Hun  came  across  Europe,  leaving  his 
scorched  traU.  and  brought  his  women 
and  children  with  him.  In  some  insUn- 
ces,  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  used  to  do 

It; — 

But  we  send  our  soldiers  to  Europe  to 
stand  guard  and  wage  war,  and  they  take 
their  women  and  children  with  them.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  bring  them  home. 
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the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  provide  a  12- 
month  tour  of  duty,  so  that  they  will 
not  have  to  take  their  dependents  over. 
TbiB  would  have  a  substantial  favorable 
effect  on  our  gold-flow  problem. 

I  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  these  teach- 
ers. I  have  not  completed  my  examina- 
tion of  this  question.  But  if  the  amend- 
raent  of  the  Senator  Is  defeated,  this 
matter  win  go  to  conference,  and  I  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  there  will  not  be 
a  single  dollar  of  reduction  in  the  pay 
scale  of  these  teachers  established  in  the 
1960  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act,  nor  will  any  teacher  lose  his 
job,  when  this  bill  comes  out  of  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  jrleld. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  representation 
has  been  made  that  If  the  Mil  goes 
through  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
\  amount  of  pay  of  some  of  these  teachers, 
from  what  they  were  receiving  last  year. 
'VnJl  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  would  only  be  true  in  case 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  authority  conveyed  In  the 
committee  amendment.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed It  with  him,  but  I  Intend  to  satisfy 
my  mind  that  he  does  not  Intend  to  re- 
duce anybody's  pay.  If  he  Is  not  willing 
to  take  that  position,  I  would  move  that 
the  Senate  tecede  from  its  amendment 
and  accept  the  House  provision. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  Introduce 
a  little  oommonsense  and  objectivity  into 
our  dealing  with  this  problem.  There  Is 
not  a  great  deal  of  money  Involved,  but 
I  think  there  is  a  considerable  principle 
here,  when  you  put  a  beginning  teacher's 
salary  this  high.  TTiese  funds  will  be 
paid  out  of  Federal  taxes.  Their  salaries 
plus  other  benefits  should  be  directly  re- 
lated to  those  paid  In  the  various  States. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  was  the  average 
amount  of  the  raise  that  went  into  effect 
last  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Three 
hundred  dollars,  across  the  board. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  that  amoxmt  would 
stay  in  effect  throughout  the  coming 
year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Oh,  Indeed 
that  stays  ta  effect.  I  do  not  say  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  $700  this  amendment 
would  add.  because  that  would  add  $700 
to  the  1300  they  got  last  year.  But  I 
will  say  there  will  be  no  reduction  In  the 
salary  rates  provided  in  the  1966  appro- 
priation act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Z  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.INOUTE.   Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ZNOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  recret 
that  Z  was  not  able  to  be  on  the  floor  to 
participate  in  the  debate  on  this  matter 
eariier  this  aftemooiL  Z  realise  this  is 
repetitious,  but  will  the  Senator  resDond 
to  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  RUBSBUi  of  Oeorgla.  Z  will  be 
happf  to,  if  I  can. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  la  the  Senator  able  to 
assure  the  Senate  titiat.  In  going  to  con- 
ference, it  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  to  reduce  pay? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  will  as- 
sure the  Senator  thit  if  this  proposition 
reduces  pay  below  the  1966  level.  I  will 
recede  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  and  ac- 
cept the  House  prtvlslon. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reduce  the  1966  pay 
scale.  I  just  do  not  think  It  Is  fair  or 
right  to  the  other  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated schoolteachers  of  this  country, 
who  are  working  for'  much  less  than  this, 
to  Increase  by  $700  this  select  number  of 
teachers  who  have  j^bs  that  are  the  envy 
of  all  the  school  leathers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  assure  the  Senate  that  In  con- 
ference he  will  consider  a  pay  raise  for 
these  teachers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  I  will  con- 
sider it.  I  do  not  promise  I  will  get  them 
a  pay  raise,  becau^  they  got  one  last 
year.  But  if  it  is  necessary,  I  would  not 
object  to  one  along  ^e  lines  of  the  raise 
provided  the  military  forces,  or  some- 
thing of  that  amount. 

But  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  the 
Senator,  it  is  not  w^  Intention  to  allow 
them  $700  each.  If  it  had  been.  I  would 
not  be  supporting  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  just  think  that  is  too  much, 
when  you  consider  nil  of  the  collateral 
benefits  that  these  people  enjoy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  WW  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  deorgla.     Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  realize  this  Is  repeti- 
tious, but  will  the  Sfnator  from  Georgia 
assure  the  Senate  tiat  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  flre  any  employee? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  deorgia.  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself,  bijt  I  will  say  that  is 
the  last  thing  in  my  mind.  There  may 
be  s<jme  reduction  in  forces  due  to  clos- 
ing schools  in  France,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  wUl  be  substantlpil.  So  far  as  any 
teacher  who  is  now  engaged  in  teaching 
dependents  in  Germany,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  our  troops  |u^  stationed,  or  In 
Italy,  where  some  of.  them  are  stationed, 
or  in  Spain,  where  still  fewer  are  sta- 
tioned, it  is  our  Intention  to  see  that 
those  schools  are  maimed  to  the  same 
capacity  they  are  How,  and  there  will 
not  be  any  greater  student  loads  per 
teacher  than  at  the  .present  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  used  to  be  an  old-fasiiioned  idea 
of  supply  and  demaad.  I  have  had  let- 
ters frcMB  my  State  protesting  a  growing 
shortage  of  teachers  because  of  draft 
requirements.  As  I  understand  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia,  we  have  four  or 
five  times  more  applications  for  these 
positions  than  we  have  positions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  CSeorgia.  It  is  over 
three  times  this  year.  It  has  been  as 
high  as  five. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Over  three  times 
this  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Suppose  a  young 
first  lieutenant  were  to  be  sent  to  Kona. 
If  his  wife  wished  to,  she  could  obtain  a 
position  as  *i  teacher,  could  she  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  atas 
were  qualified  and  held  a  teacher's 
certificate,  yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  On  that  basig, 
even  after  allowances,  there  might  be  a 
bit  of  diflaculty  in  the  home  because  she 
would  end  up  making  more  money  than 
her  husband,  would  she  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That 
would  be  true,  as  far  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant is  concerned. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  clear  up  a  niunber  of  items. 

First,  let  us  go  back,  in  the  committee 
heculngs,  to  the  beginning  salaries. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  talking  about  be- 
ginning salaries. 

They  are  very  clearly  listed  on  page 
513.  part  2.  If  one  has  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree to  start  with,  the  salary  schedule, 
if  my  amendment  Is  agreed  to  for  the 
fiscal  year,  will  be  $5,075. 

If  one  starts  with  a  master's  degree, 
the  starting  salary  is  $5,490. 

If  one  has  a  master's  degree  plus  30 
hours,  it  would  be  $5,715. 

It  would  not  be  applicable  as  to 
whether  one  had  a  doctor's  degree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  reading  the  basic 
salaries.  However,  he  omits  any  living 
allowances,  medical  expenses,  post  dif- 
ferential allowance,  and  the  poet  al- 
lowances that  are  in  addition  to  this 
basic  compensation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  make  my- 
self very  clear.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Senator  is  taliclng  about  fringe  benefits. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Their  amount 
appears  on  p&ge  514  of  the  hearings. 

But  these  benefits  go  to  every  single 
national  who  is  a  Federal  employee 
working  overseas.  They  receive  them 
under  the  Civil  Service  Employees  and 
Overseas  Differential  Allowance  Act. 

They  get  it  under  the  law.  It  is  not 
a  salary.  Every  GS-5  gets  these  extras 
along  with  the  salary.  The  teacher  does 
not  get  anything  different  from  any  of 
those  people  over  here. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  take  that 
benefit  away  from  the  teachers?  Does 
he  want  to  say  to  them:  "You  are  a 
teacher.  You  are  not  to  be  paid  on  a 
basis  equivalent  to  that  of  the  mechanic 
working  overseas." 

I  am  really  surprised  that  the  majority 
leader  would  engage  in  a  colloquy  wliicb 
indicates  willingness  to  hold  these  boys 
and  girls  as  hostages  to  force  the  Defense 
Department  to  bring  back  personnel 
from  Europe. 

I  will  not  say  whether  I  am  in  favor 
of  that  proposition.  But  the  Senator 
wants  to  hold  these  people  as  hostages, 
to  give  them  a  substandard  teacher's  pay 
in  order  to  force  return  of  military  peo- 
ple from  Europe. 

I  think  this  is  a  remarkable  situa- 
tion.   I  am  shocked  and  surprised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
un  shocked  at  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator.  I  think  it  is  untrue,  unwarranted 
and  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  might 
think  that,  but  I  did  not  make  any  state- 
ment about  bringing  tlie  people  back 
from  overseas.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  bringing  the  soldiers  back. 

But  bringing  them  back  from  France, 
under  the  law,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference.  We  have  so  much  money  to 
pay  for  each  of  them  with  a  per  pupil 
limitation.  Under  this  law.  if  we  were  to 
bring  a  student  home,  there  would  be  no 
more  money  for  that  student. 

In  the  United  States,  a  teacher  can 
come  into  Georgia,  to  AtlanU,  which  has 
a  good  school  system,  and  can  start  with- 
out 1  year  of  experience. 

We  cannot  do  that  in  the  overseas  sys- 
tem. They  have  to  have  2  years  of  ex- 
perience before  starting  to  teach. 

Let  us  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
the  fringe  benefits  are  not  fringe  benefits 
for  teachers  alone.  They  are  provided 
for  aU  American  nationals  overseas  un- 
der the  civil  service  law. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  the 
starting  salaries  are  contained  on  page 
513.  The  starting  salary  is  $5,075  with 
slwchelor's  degree.  If  one  has  a  doctor's 
fleiree,  he  can  get  as  much  as  $5  980 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
Moris  completely  in  error  in  saying  that 
^  have  to  have  2  years'  experience. 
Then  is  a  requirement  that  they  must 
h»Te  taught  fori  year, 

Tbe  Senator  just  doubles  the  require- 
ment, as  he  did  in  most  of  his  illustra- 

m,fnH  ^f^''^"^'  ^  y^^^^  back  the  re- 

!!iatader  of  my  time. 

j,5?,HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
la*  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Tat  PRESIDING  OFFICER    'a11  time 

I't^''  ^^'^^^  '»^^'^-  thfquesion  is 
L^f^^  ^  ^^^  amendment  of  the 
«i8tor  from  Indiana.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
•>ieclerkwlUcaUtheroU.  '^°^^^°' »"^ 
Jte^leglslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

£pu^v^i:^!;L?^s*rwtrrit 

ai5°m7?otj  ^"""^^  -*«  '•^^"  ^ 

i^^f?,^  ^T^^"  his  name  was 
ifr  sTrJL^"**^^  '"^^  Massachusetts 
»m.If  M^l.^®  ^°^<*  vote  "nay."    if  i 

'^wS^or'^'"^'*-^"^-" 

Je  poUcall  was  concluded. 

i^the  s?n«f  ^,'^"^-    I  announce 

i"^  S^hl  i">°^  Wyoming   [Mr. 

Ur  v  ..^     ^^^  Senator  from  Texas 

*^«BORouoH]  are  absent  on  oS 

liiTrff  T**  that  the  Senator  from 
•''nwmS.u^  Bd^dick].  the  Sena- 

•"f  irom  Alabama  [Mr  Htt  » i    ♦».- 


Senator  from  Minnesota   [Mr.  McC&i- 

MoRs«],  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
aSSSt.  Sparkka«].  are  necessarily 

voJin't'^K'"  *S^°"?«  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr 

T^P'^'  ^^  Senator  from  Wyoming 

[Mr.  Mors.],  and  the  Senator  from  Ttac- 
as  (Mr.  Yarborouoh],  would  each  vote 

J  Ccl. 

Mr   KUCHEL.    I  announce  that  the 

t?e    £*n    l"°"l  ^^    f^-   BENNETT]    anj 

the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Mtte- 

^  "i!  ****"*  ^*"«  of  Ulness. 

Xhe  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
ti^ZI^^^'-l^  necessarily  absent,  and 

ThfL^^.*^^,''  previously  announced 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Car- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business 

from  ^I'i^h^r**/"!  ''°*^«'  ^^  Senator 
from  ^^  ^^^-  B«NN.TT].  the  Senator 
from  Kansas    [Mr.   Carlson],  and  toe 

^o'S^V^''  California  [Mr.'MS?PHT? 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

„  ^^^^sult  was  announced— yeas 
nays  45.  as  follows:  ^  "     >t^as 

(No.  213  Leg.) 

YEAS— 38 
Harm  iionB 

f*"^  MusJde 

Hartke  Helaon 

Javlt*  NeubeiKer 

Kennedy,  luf&as.  PeU 
Kennedy.  N.T.    Prouty 

McOoTwn 
Metcalf 

MlUer 
Mondale 
Monn>ney 
Montoya 

NATS-46 
Oore 

HlckenJooper 
BoUazul 
Hruska 
ZnouT* 
Jaokaon 
Jordan,  K.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Lauache 
Lone.  Mo. 
Long.  lA. 
liCansfleld 
UcCleUan 
Mclntyre 
Morton 


38, 


I 


Aiken 


Bayh 

Case 

Church 

OUrk 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Fong 

I^ll  bright 

Gnain 

Gruening 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V* 

Oa  niton 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DlrkBan 

Dotmnick 

Bastland 

Blender 

Krvln 

Fannin 


Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblooff 
Tydings 
WUllams.  N.J 
Toung,  Ohio 


Bartlett 

Benn«tt 

Burdlck 

<3u-iaon 

Dou^ju 

Hayden 


NOT  VOTINaw-17 


Mundt 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Robertson 

Russell,  B.C. 

BuaaeiU,  Oa. 

Soott 

Smith 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams.  Del 

Young.  N.  Dak 


Hill 

Magnuaoa 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Morae 

Murphy 


Saltooetall 

Blmpaon 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Yarborough 


reStS^  «^^ndment  of  Mr.  Hartk.  was 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  President,  yesterdav 

f?^^ V.^°^>J^  "»«  ameASn?Jf: 
lered   by  the  chairman  of  the  Armwi 

S^^  ,9?°^ttee.  the  SenaLr^S 

SS3?nt  ^'.ifr'^'^""^'  «"thorizing  the 
i-resident  to  call  up  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  organized  PtSeire 
^  IT^  **"  '"^^^^  «»«ty  with  t^pro^? 

ncJ^^J^'  ^,'°^^^  ^««  members  had 

SSe  Of  w2"^  """"^  °^  '^'^^  ^^'y  m 

T  ii  Jh  V^  ST^'  *^**  amendment,  and 
I  wish  to  addrew  myself  to  it  very  briefly 

vc!^T^  ^J^'  ^"^  instance  tSS^- 
vote  was  rather  overwhelming  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  and  th^JSe  I  SSc 
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a*  a  Member  of  the  decided  minority  of 

S^ttl!^^    It  is  my  optolon,  howSrer. 
that  the  Senate  was  not  fully  informed 
on  the  amendment  before  It,  and  I  must 
confessthat  I  was  not  present  for  all  of 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
^,.1^  so  often  the  case  these  days,  oom- 
niltt^  hearings  were  going  on  and  I 
found  myself  engaged  in  that  demand. 
Plus  the  obligations  that  arose  from  office 
appointments  and  other  matters     This 
of  course,  is  my  doing,  and  I  have  no  one' 
to  blame,  but  I  do  regret  that  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  my  views 
heard  before  the  Senate  prior  to  the  vote. 
I  record  them  briefly  now:  first,  to  ex- 
Plain  a  point  of  view  and  second,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Executive  will  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  does  not  direct 
that  the  men  be  caUed  out  as  a  result  of 
•lis  amendment. 

■The  first  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is.  in  effect,  a  sub- 
stanUve  legislative  act  which  is  attached 
to  an  appropriations  bill.  As  such  I 
beUeve  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point'of 
orde^  and  perhaps  the  conferees  from 
tne  House  of  Representatives  will  point 
this  out  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference, 

ffj  f^.^^  **  ™"^  <*0-    Second,  I  he- 
rn e  that  the  amendment  is  ill  advised 

im  Jr'  °'"  4l^  rfeMons.    First,  it  would 
impinge  on  the  integrity  of  the  organised 
^^2l^^  National  Guard  and  thew^ 
ganlzed  R^nre.    We   have  charged  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  wlto 
organizing  and  training  as  unlS  Tnd 
beirig  prepared  for  combat  on  a  rela- 
lively  short  notice.    If  the  units  are  n^ 
uS'^'.p!^*'^  '^^  withdrawal  o1  "li^l 
thi  .^T^f"'."**  ^°'*>**  readiness  of 
the  units  is.  of  course,  steeply  degrad^ 
and  we  become  that  much  lei  ??gj?3 
for  the  function  of  the  Reserve  uSte 

Second,   the  recruitment  of  renlaiU- 
ments  will  be  very  difficult  lndee?^j 

n^^J.^.^^^  ^  function  with 
?min  to  «  M*H;  T"  «>°^^ty  and  to 
train  to  a  high  degre  of  readiness  will 
now  forgo  that  because  they  wlUrecoT 
'J^ff  that  chances  are  S^t^S 
wll  be  pulled  out  part  way  through  thS 

«?v,^  ^^  ^""^"^  after  they  S^ 
achieved  readiness  and  that  th«r  mS 
never  function  with  their  unit  ^ 

In  the  third  place.  I  think  the  amend 
ment  violates  the  promises  of  Se  pSi 
Government  when  we  held  oS  to  uSa 
reseiTlsts  and  guardsmen  the  opportj! 
nity  to  enter  the  Reserve  and  toerefore 
be  subject  to  call  with  the  iSt  IrTttoe  S 
t^'^tf"^-  ^««  yomig  men  aSS 
SL^^"°®*  °'  "^e  Executlve^at  iJ 

S7mT.n?H  ^^i  "  ^"^  °f  actlvedu^ 
of  6  months  and  then  train  for  the  statu 
i^i;^  Period  of  time,  that  In  thL  wlj^ 
could  render  their  service  obllgationTto 
JSL?liS7;K  ^f°°*^'  oth^of  o5 
S^ri^i*"  "^^^^  "^^  "^elr  chances." 
They  did  not  seek  a  Reserve  asslgnmant 

of  active  duty,  but  chose  Instead  to^ 

c^7;^H  ^^  ^^  ^^^'l*'   tlS^uSiS 
camp  periods,  and  the  6-month  tn^J 

^H^«  '°'"  ^^^^on.  school,  oT^ 
activities  as  they  themselves  chose 

in^^^'  "^^  "^  amendment,  we  place 
in  tiie  same  situation  Uiose  who  accStS 
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the  iBMt  we  can  do  Lb  to  provide  a  12- 
mosUh  tour  of  duty,  so  that  they  wOl 
not  have  to  take  their  dependents  over. 
Tliis  would  have  a  subetantial  favorable 
effect  on  our  gold-flow  problem. 

I  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  theee  teaeh- 
ers.  I  have  not  completed  my  ezamlna- 
tlon  of  this  question.  But  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  Is  defeated,  this 
matter  wUl  go  to  conferenoe.  and  I  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  there  will  not  be 
a  single  dollar  of  reduction  In  the  pay 
scale  of  these  teachers  estahUsbed  In  the 
1M6  Department  of  Defense  An>roprla- 
/  tlons  Act,  nor  will  any  teaeher  lose  his 
job,  when  this  bill  oomes  out  of  con- 
ference. 

Kr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
j     Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

i£r.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  representation 
has  been  made  that  If  the  bill  goes 
through  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  pay  of  some  of  these  teachers, 
from  what  they  were  receiving  last  year. 
WUl  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  would  only  be  true  in  case 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  authority  conveyed  in  the 
committee  amendment.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  him,  but  I  intend  to  satisfy 
my  mind  that  he  does  not  intend  to  re- 
duce anybody's  pay.  If  he  is  not  willing 
to  take  that  position.  I  would  move  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment 
and  accept  the  House  provision. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  Introduce 
a  Uttle  commonaense  and  objectivity  into 
our  dealing  with  this  problem.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  money  involved,  but 
I  think  there  is  a  considerable  principle 
hen,  when  you  put  a  beginning  teftcher's 
•alary  this  high.  These  funds  will  be 
paid  out  of  FMerml  taxes.  Their  salaries 
plus  other  benefits  should  be  directly  re- 
lated to  those  paid  In  the  various  States. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
furtho-  at  that  point? 

Hr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  was  the  average 
amotmt  of  the  raise  that  went  Into  efTect 
last  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Tliree 
hundred  dollars,  across  the  board. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  that  amount  would 
stay  in  effect  throughout  the  coming 
year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Oh,  indeed 
that  stays  in  effect.  I  do  not  say  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  $700  this  amendment 
would  add.  because  that  would  add  |700 
to  the  $300  they  got  last  year.  But  I 
will  say  there  will  be  no  reduction  In  the 
salary  rates  provided  in  the  19M  i^pro- 
prlatiOQ  act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Z  thank  the  Senator 
for  yldding. 

Mr.lNOUYK.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUBSKLL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawiill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  able  to  be  on  the  floor  to 
partldpato^in  the  ddMte  oh  this  matter 
earlier  this  afternoon.  I  realise  this  Is 
repetitious,  but  will  the  BenaXfr  respond 
to  a  few  questions?  / 

Mr.  RUBBBiL  of  aeorgla.l  Z  wUl  be 
bapmr  to.  If  Z  can.  A 


Mr.  INOUTE.  Is  tie  Senator  able  to 
assure  the  Senate  tha ;,  In  going  to  con- 
ference. It  la  not  th<  Intention  of  the 
Senator  to  reduce  pa  r? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  deorgla.  I  will  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  of  this  proposition 
reduces  pay  below  the  1966  level,  I  will 
recede  on  behalf  of  tile  Senate,  and  ac- 
cept the  House  provfedon. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reduce  the  1966  pay 
scale.  I  just  do  not  ihink  it  is  fair  or 
right  to  the  other  tftousands  of  dedi- 
cated schoolteachers  of  this  country, 
who  are  working  for  niuch  less  than  this, 
to  increase  by  $700  th^  select  number  of 
teachers  who  have  Job*  that  are  the  envy 
of  all  the  schoolteachers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  assure  the  S^ate  that  in  con- 
ference he  will  consider  a  pay  raise  for 
these  teachers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  will  con- 
sider It.  I  do  not  promise  I  will  get  them 
a  pay  raise,  because  they  got  one  last 
year.  But  if  it  is  necassary,  I  would  not 
object  to  one  along  the  lines  of  the  raise 
provided  the  military  forces,  or  some- 
thing of  that  amount. 

But  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  the 
Senator,  it  Is  not  my  Intention  to  allow 
them  $700  each.  If  it  had  been,  I  would 
not  be  supporting  the  Committee  amend- 
ment. I  just  think  that  Is  too  much, 
when  you  consider  al]  of  the  collateral 
benefits  that  these  people  enjoy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  realise  this  is  repeti- 
tious, but  wiU  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
assure  the  Senate  thai  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  fire  any  employee? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself,  but  I  will  say  that  is 
the  last  thing  in  my  mind.  There  may 
be  some  reduction  in  forces  due  to  clos- 
ing schools  In  France,  but  I  do  not  tlilnk 
It  will  be  substantial.  So  far  as  any 
teacher  who  Is  now  ei|Kaged  In  teaching 
dependents  In  Germans^,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  our  troops  ai|s  stationed,  or  in 
Italy,  where  some  of  tkem  are  stationed, 
or  in  Spain,  where  sttll  fewer  are  sta- 
tioned. It  Is  our  Int^tlon  to  see  that 
those  schools  are  matuied  to  the  same 
cmMtclty  they  are  now.  and  there  will 
not  be  any  greater  itudent  loads  per 
teacher  than  at  the  p|%aent  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  used  to  be  an  old-fashioned  idea 
of  supply  and  demand.  I  have  had  let- 
ters from  my  State  protesting  a  growing 
shortage  of  teachers  because  of  draft 
requirements.  As  I  understand  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia,  we  have  four  or 
five  times  more  applications  for  these 
positions  than  we  have  positions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is  over 
three  times  this  year.  It  has  been  as 
high  as  five. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Over  three  times 
this  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Suppose  a  young 
first  lieutenant  were  to  be  aetat  to  Korea. 
If  his  wile  wished  to,  she  could  obtain  a 
position  as  a  teacher,  could  she  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  she 
were  quallfl^  and  held  a  teacher's 
certificate,  yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  On  that  basis, 
even  after  allowances,  there  might  be  a 
bit  of  dlfflcu}fy  in  the  home  because  she 
would  end  up  making  more  money  than 
her  husband,  would  she  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That 
would  be  true,  as  far  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant is  concerned. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  clear  up  a  niunber  of  items. 

First,  let  us  go  back,  In  the  committee 
hearings,  to  the  beginning  salaries. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  Is  talking  about  be- 
ginning salaries. 

They  are  very  clearly  listed  on  page 
513,  part  2.  If  one  has  a  bcu^helor's  de- 
gree to  start  with,  the  salary  schedule, 
if  my  amendment  is  agreed  to  for  the 
fiscal  year,  will  be  $5,075. 

If  one  starts  with  a  master's  degree, 
the  starting  salary  is  $5,490. 

If  one  has  a  master's  degree  plus  30 
hours,  it  would  be  $5,715. 

It  would  not  be  applicable  as  to 
whether  one  had  a  doctor's  degree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  reading  the  basic 
salaries.  Howeverj^-he  omits  any  living 
allowances,  medical  expenses,  post  dif- 
ferential allowance,  and  the  post  al- 
lowances that  are  in  addition  to  this 
basic  compensation. 

Mr.  HARTEIE.  I  want  to  make  my- 
self very  clear.  The  truth  la  that  the 
Senator  Is  talking  about  fringe  benefits. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Their  amount 
appears  on  page  514  of  the  hearings. 

But  these  benefits  go  to  every  single 
national  who  is  a  Federal  employee 
working  overseas.  They  receive  them 
under  the  Civil  Service  Employees  and 
Overseas  Differential  Allowance  Act. 

They  get  It  under  the  law.  It  is  not 
a  salary.  Every  OS-5  gets  these  extras 
along  with  the  salary.  Ilie  teacher  does 
not  get  anything  different  from  any  of 
those  people  over  here. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  take  that 
benefit  away  from  the  teachers?  Does 
he  want  to  say  to  them:  "You  are  a 
teacher.  You  are  not  to  be  paid  on  a 
basis  equivalent  to  that  of  the  mechanic 
working  overseas." 

I  am  really  surprised  that  the  majority 
leader  would  engage  in  a  colloquy  jrbich 
indicates  willingness  to  hold  these  boys 
and  girls  as  hostages  to  force  the  Defense 
Department  to  bring  back  personnel 
frcKn  Europe. 

I  will  not  say  whether  I  am  in;  tavor 
of  that  proposition.     But  the  Se'hator 
wants  to  hold  these  people  as  hostages.^ 
to  give  them  a  substandard  teacher's  pay  ■ 
in  order  to  force  return  of  military  peo-^i 
pie  from  Europe. 

I  think  this  is  a  remarkable  situa- 
tion.   I  am  shocked  and  surprised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
Bin  shocked  at  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator.   I  think  it  is  untrue,  unwarranted 
and  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  might 
think  that,  but  I  did  not  make  any  state- 
ment about  bringing  the  people  back 
from  overseas.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  bringing  the  soldiers  back. 

But  bringing  them  back  from  France, 
under  the  law,  It  would  not  make  any 
difference.  We  have  so  much  money  to 
pay  for  each  of  them  with  a  per  pupil 
limitation.  Under  this  law,  if  we  were  to 
bring  a  student  home,  there  would  be  no 
more  money  for  that  student. 

In  the  United  States,  a  teacher  can 
come  into  Georgia,  to  Atlanta,  which  has 
a  good  school  system,  and  can  start  with- 
out 1  year  of  experience. 

We  cannot  do  that  in  the  overseas  sys- 
tem. They  have  to  have  2  years  of  ex- 
perience before  starting  to  teach. 

Let  us  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
the  fringe  benefits  are  not  fringe  benefits 
for  teachers  alone.  They  are  provided 
for  all  American  nationals  overseas  un- 
der the  civil  service  law. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator,  the 
starting  salaries  are  contained  on  page 
513.  The  starting  salary  is  $5,075  with 
a  bachelor's  degree.  If  one  has  a  doctor's 
degree,  he  can  get  as  much  as  $5,980. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  completely  in  error  in  saying  that 
they  have  to  have  2  years'  experience. 
There  is  a  requirement  that  they  must 
have  taught  for  1  year. 

The  Senator  just  doubles  the  require- 
ment, as  he  did  in  most  of  liis  illustra- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll : 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name  was 
oUed) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
uie  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydknI.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
tag,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  i  were  at 
uoerty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (when  his  name  was 

caUed) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 

me  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Saltonstall].    If  he  were  present 

wd  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay  "    If  I 

r!!f*uv"^''*y  ^  ^0^'  I  would  vote  "yea." 
1  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded 
t>>5f'"-.i^^°  °^  Louisiana.    I  announce 
jcat  the  Senator  from  Wyoming   [Mr. 
MJG«1   and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
jiJ^Y*«BOHouGH]  are  absent  on  official 

AL^r?^°""<*  *^*'  the  Senator  from 
Nm^h  T^''-.^*''"'"'''  ^^  Senator  from 
Kn^^M^/*^-  B^wcK],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Sen- 
&«./""?  Arizona  (Mr.  Hatdkn],  the 
8®«tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
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Senator  from  lidlnnesota  [Mr.  McCah- 
THY],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr, 
Morss],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers].  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spaikkan],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlitt],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Mors*],  and  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Yarborough].  would  each  vote 


■yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mvz- 
PHY]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltomstall]  is  necessarily  absent,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
n  ays  4  5 .  as  follows : 


Aiken 
Bass 

B«yh 


Case 

Church 

OUrk 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Pong 

Griffln 
Oruenlng 


AUott 

Andenoa 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Oanzton 

Cotton 

CurtlB     ' 

EMrksmi 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Slender 

Knrtn 

Fannin 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Burdlck 

OariBon 

DouKlaa 

Hayden 


|No.  213  Leg.] 

TEAS — 38 

Harrla 

Hart 

Hartke 

Javlts 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kucliel 

MoOovem 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Mouroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— 46 


Moes 

Mu&kie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Tydlngs 

WUlUms.  N.J 

Yotmg,  Ohio 


Oore  Mundt 

Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

HoUand  Pearson 

Hniska  Robertaon 

laouye  Russeii,  e.c. 

Jackaon  Bussell,  Oa. 

JordAQ,  N  C.  Soott 

Jordan.  Idaho  Smith 

Laxisdbe  Stennla 

Lion«.  Mo.  Symington 

Long,  lA.  Talmadge 

Mansfield  Thurmond 

McCIellan  Tower 

Mclntyre  WUUams.  Del. 

Morton  Yoving,  N.  D«k. 
NOT  VOTINO— 17 


HIU 

Maenuaoa 
McCarthy 
McOee 

Morse 
Murphy 


Baltonet&ll 

SlmtMon 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Tarboroiigh 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hartke  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  adc^ted  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ruusell].  authorizing  the 
President  to  call  up  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  and  the  organized  Reserve 
to  serve  on  active  duty  with  the  prospect 
of  being  sent  to  Vietnam  for  a  period  of 
18  months,  provided  these  members  had 
not  previously  served  on  active  duty  In 
time  of  war. 

I  voted  against  that  amendment,  and 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  it  very  briefly. 
I  recognize  in  the  first  Instance  that  the 
vote  was  rather  overwhelming  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  and  therefore.  I  speak 


as  a  Member  of  the  decided  minority  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  my  opinion,  however* 
tliat  the  Senate  was  not  fully  informed 
on  the  amendment  before  it.  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  not  present  for  all  of  ' 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
As  is  so  often  the  case  these  days,  com- 
mittee hearings  were  going  on  and  I 
found  myself  engaged  in  that  demand, 
plus  the  obligations  that  arose  from  office 
appointments  and  other  matters.  Thle, 
of  course,  is  my  doing,  and  I  have  no  one 
to  blame,  but  I  do  regret  that  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  my  vlewa 
heard  before  the  Senate  prior  to  the  vote. 
I  record  them  briefly  now:  flrBt,  to  ex- 
plain a  point  of  view  and  second,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Executive  will  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  does  not  direct 
that  the  men  be  called  out  as  a  result  <rf 
this  amendment. 

The  first  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is,  in  effect,  a  sub- 
stentive  legislative  act  which  is  attached 
to  an  appropriations  blU.  As  such,  I 
believe  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  perhaps  the  conferees  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  point 
this  out  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference, 
as  I  am  sure  It  must  do.  Second.  I  be- 
live  that  the  amendment  is  ill  advised 
for  two  or  three  reasons.  First,  it  would 
impinge  on  the  integrity  of  the  organized 
units  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  or- 
ganized Reserve.  We  have  charged  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  with 
organizing  and  training  as  units  and 
being  prepared  for  combat  on  a  rela- 
tively short  notice.  If  the  tmits  are  now 
decimated  by  the  withdrawal  of  individ- 
ual members,  the  combat  readiness  of 
the  units  is,  of  course,  steeply  degraded 
and  we  become  that  much  less  prepared 
for  the  function  of  the  Reserve  units. 

Second,  the  recruitment  of  replace- 
ments will  be  very  difficult  indeed.  Men 
who  could  be  Induced  to  Join  the  unite 
because  they  wanted  to  function  with 
others  of  thrir  own  commimlty  and  to 
train  to  a  high  degre  of  readiness,  will 
now  forgo  that  because  they  will  recog- 
nize th^t  chances  are  great  that  they 
^^■ill  be  pulled  out  part  way  through  their 
training  or  perhaps  after  they  have 
achieved  readiness  and  that  they  may 
never  function  with  their  unit. 

In  the  third  place,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment violates  the  promises  of  the  Federal 
Government  when  we  held  out  to  these 
reservists  and  guardsmen  the  opportu- 
nity to  enter  the  Reserve  and  therefore 
be  subject  to  call  uith  the  unit  in  time  of 
emergency.    These  young  men  accepted 
the  assurances  of  the  Executive  that  If 
they  would  accept  a  tour  of  active  duty 
of  6  months  and  then  train  for  the  statu- 
tory period  of  time,  that  In  this  way  they 
could  render  their  service  obligation  to 
the  country.    In  contrast,  others  of  our 
young  men  chose  to  "take  their  chances." 
They  did  not  seek  a  Reserve  assignment 
nor  voluntarily   take  a  6-month  tour 
of  active  duty,  but  chose  Instead  to  use 
the  weekly  drill  periods,  the  summer 
camp  periods,  and  the  6-month  training 
period  for  recreation,  school,  or  other 
activities  as  they  themselves  chose. 

Now.  with  this  amendment,  we  place 
in  the  same  situation  those  who  accepted  • 
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tbe  obUeattoa  and  counted  on  the  treat- 
ment that  was  held  ont  to  them,  as  are 
those  who  E^umed  all  efforts  to  serve  in  a 
reserve  capacity.  The  reservists  volun- 
'  tarlly  gave  up  6  months  of  their  civilian 
time  and  continued  to  serve  during  drill 
periods. 

I  think  this  Is  highly  inequitable  and 
for  this  reason,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Executive  would  not  break  the  word  of 
the  Government  by  utilizing  the  authori- 
zation given  In  the  amendment. 

Like  others,  I  have  felt  that  there  are 
Inequities  in  the  draft  law  as  it  now  ex- 
isCs,  and  I  have  supported  a  full-scale 
study  for  amendment  and  recasting  of 
the  law.  That  is  going  forward,  and  I 
think  we  should  await  the  study  and 
then  should  address  ourselves  to  the 
problem.  I  think  it  is  most  inequitable 
and  undesirable  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  ball  game  as  this  does 
for  the  organized  fleserves  and  the  Na- 
tional Ouard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  ask  for 
the  third  reading,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  RUSSEUi  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Tbtt    VICE    PRESIDENT.     The    bill 
having  been  read  Uie  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?    On  this  ques- 
tk>n  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  (derk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McQnl,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tabbosouor]  are  absent  on  ofBclal 
husineas. 

I  also  annouixoe  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlxtt]  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buxdicx],  the  Sena- 
tor from  minolfl  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdbt],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Htt.lI  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCaitht],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  MoRsx],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
lUx.  SscAiHXSs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Spabxhait]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[BCr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moksi]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
mtnols  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BAXTifin].  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Busoicxl,  the  Senator  from 
Arlxona  (Mr.  HatdkhI.  the  Senator  from 
AlalMuna  (Mr.  Hnxl,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McC^tsl,  the  Senator 
from  Fk)rlda  (Mr.  SmathxksI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  SpabxxakI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yakbos- 
ouoHl,  would  each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  t  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BiNNrrr]  and 
the  Senator  from  C^aUfomla  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  neoessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BfcNNxrr],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Masachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
lONSTALx]  would  eaich  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  4l4  Leg.] 
YEA.S — 86 


Aiken 

GruerUng 

M066 

AUott 

Harris 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hart 

MuBkle 

Base 

Hartk« 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hlckeilooper 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hollaad 

Paatore 

Bo«8S 

Hrusloi 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Inou^ 

PeU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Javlt* 

Proxmlre 

Gannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jorda;^,  Idaho 

RlblcoS 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Robertson 

Church 

Kennedy,  NT. 

Russell,  8.C. 

Clark 

Kuch«l 

Bua.sell,  Ga. 

Cooper 

Uausc^e 

Long,  Mo 

.Scott 

Cotton 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Long,  Xa. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Magntison 
Mansfeld 

StennlB 

Dodd 

Syniington 

DonUnlck 

McClClan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McOofrem 

Thurmond 

miender 

Mclnlyre 

Tower 

Errtn 

Metcalf 

Tvdlnus 

Fannin 

,     Millet 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Mond»le 

Wi'.llams.  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Monr^ney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Montcya 

Young.  .Ohio 

Orlffln 

Morton 
NAYS— 0 

1 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

McG«e 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Morsa 

Yarborotigh 

Hayden 

Murpliy 

So  the 

bill   (H.R.  15941)   was  passec 

Mr.  RUSSKT.T,  of  Georg 

la.     Mr.  Presi 

judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
as  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

In  like  manner  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  senlw 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Su,- 
tonstall],  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
significant  part  he  played  in  th^  passage 
of  this  bill.  The  cooperation  and  har- 
mony of  effort  between  the  senior  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  and  Georgia  is 
an  example  to  us  all. 

In  like  manner,  the  entire  membership 
of  this  subcommittee  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  significant  effort  in  bringing  out 
this  measure.  The  yeoman  work  takes 
place  in  that  chamber — the  committ** 
room — where  all  bills  receive  their  polish- 
ing and  refinements. 

To  the  Senators  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis],  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  sind  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  ,  who  were  the  principal  par- 
ticipants in  the  floor  debate,  the  Senate 
owes  a  great  debt  for  completing  this 
measure  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

The  leadership  is  hopeful  that  before 
the  Labor  Day  holiday  we  can  increase 
the  momentum  gained  today  and  con- 
sider the  full  schedule  of  legislation  an- 
nounced earlier  today  so  that  our  sine 
die  adjournment  date  will  be  agreed  to 
in  suflBcient  time  before  the  fall  elections. 


dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendments  t^  the  bill  and  request 
a  conference  wlti  the  House  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  wae  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Russell 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Eill,  Mr.  McClkllan, 
Mr.  Ellender,  MJ".  Stennis,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  unanimous  pussage  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  measure,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has 
demonstrated  ag^in  the  validity  of  his 
well-earned  reputation  as  a  colossus  with 
no  superior  in  mp.tters  of  national  de- 
fense as  well  as  a  parliamentary  floor 
manager  of  skill  imd  judgment  with  no 
equal.  Even  the  i|iost  experienced  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  continue  to  be  impressed 
by  and  to  learn  trpm  the  skill  and  exper- 
tise of  the  senior  Benator  from  Georgia. 

Even  in  this  da|r  and  age  it  is  hard  to 
comprehend  any  |neasure  encompassing 
$58  billion,  however,  the  Senate  has  just 
pfissed  an  appropriation  of  over  $58  bil- 
lion— and  without  a  change  not  advo- 
cated by  the  manners  of  the  bill.  This 
Is  testimony  not  only  to  the  soundness 
of  the  proposals  embraced  in  the  act  but 
is  a  further  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2858)  to  amend 
section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  relating  to  construction  differential 
subsidies. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14921)  making  appropriaUons  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, oflQces,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Envelopment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10,  33.  and  38  to 
the  bill,  and  concurred  therein;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
17,  19,  and  28  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate ;  and  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  26  to  the  bill. 


CITIES       AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


DEMONSTRATION 

METROPOLITAN 

ACT  OP  1966 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  S«iat< 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendsr 
No.    1404,   S.    3708,    the   Demonstration 


Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
wUl  become  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3708)  to  assist  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration programs  for  rebuilding  slum 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  in  those  areas,  to  assist  and 
encourage  planned  metropolitan  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OP  1966 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3005  >  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety 
program  and  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  inter- 
state conunerce  to  reduce  accidents  in- 
volving motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the 
deaths  and  injuries  occurring  in  such 
accidents  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents and  deaths  and  Injuries  to  persons 
resulting  from  traffic  accidents.  Therefore, 
Congress  determines  that  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  and  equipment  in  interstate 
commerce;  to  undertake  and  support  neces- 
sary safety  research  and  development;  and 
to  expand  the  national  driver  register, 

TTTLB     I— MOTOH     VXSICLE     8AJTTT     BrkSmUKDS 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966". 

Sbc.  102.  As  used  in  this  title — 

( 1 )  "Motor  vehicle  safety"  means  the  i>er- 
fonnance  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
*qulpment  In  such  a  manner  that  the  public 
Is  protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of  ac- 
cidents occurring  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion or  performance  of  motor  vehicles  and  Is 
also  protected  against  unreasonable  rlslc  of 
deeth  or  Injury  to  persons  in  the  event  ac- 
cidents do  occur,  and  Includes  noncpera- 
Uonal  safety  of  such  vehicles. 

•  2)  "Motor  vehicle  safety  standards" 
means  a  minimum  standard  for  mo^or  \  ehlcle 
performance,  or  motor  vehicle  efculpment 
performance,  which  is  practicable  which 
meets  the  need  for  motor  vehicle  safety  and 
which  provides  objective  criteria. 

1 3)  -Motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle 
driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  manu- 
factured primarily  for  use  on  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  vehl- 
ele  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(4)  "Motor  vehicle  equipment"  means  arjy 
•ystem,  part,  or  component  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle as  originally  manufactured  or  any  simi- 
lar part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold 
for  replacement  or  improvement  of  such  sys- 
tem, part,  or  component  or  as  an  accessory, 
or  addition  to  the  motor  vehicle. 

<5)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacturing  or  assembling  of 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
including  any  person  importing  motor  vehi- 
cles or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  resale. 

(6)  "Distributor"  means  any  jjerson  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
for  resale. 


(7>  "Dealer"  means  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
primarily  to  purchasers  who  In  good  faith 
purchase  any  such  vehicle  or  equipment  for 
purposes  other  than  resale. 

(8»  "State"  includes  each  of  the  several 
Statec.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(9)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  In  another  State,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  State  thrpugh  another  State. 

(10»  'Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

(11)  "Defect"  includes  any  defect  in  per- 
formance. constructloDi,  components,  or  ma- 
terials in  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
eqtUpment. 

( 13)  "United  States  district  courts"  means 
the  Federal  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(13)  "Vehicle  ESqulpment  S^ety  Commis- 
sion" means  the  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress relating  to  highway  traffic  safety,  ap- 
proved August  20,  1958  (72  Stat.  635).  or  as 
It    may    be   hereafter    reconstituted    by    law. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  order  appropriate  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards.  Each  such  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  shall  be  practicable. 
shall  meet  the  need  for  motor  vehicle  safety, 
and   shall    be   stated   In   objective   terms. 

(b)  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  orders  establishing,  amend- 
ing, or  revolting  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safe- 
ty standard  under  this  title. 

( c )  Each  order  eetablishing  a  Federal  motor 
veblole  safety  standard  shall  specify  the  date 
such  standard  is  to  take  effect  which  shall 
not  be  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  or  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
such  order  is  Isaued,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  an  earlier  or  later  effective  date  is 
In  the  public  interest,  and  publishes  his  rea- 
sons for  such  finding.  ^ 

(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safe- 
tjy  standard  established  under  this  title  is  in 
effect,  no  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  shall  have  any  authority  either  to  es- 
tablish, or  to  continue  In  effect,  any  safety 
standard  applicable  to  the  same  aspect  of 
motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment 
perforraajAce  which  is  not  Identical  to  the 
P'ederal  standard.  Nothing  In  this  section 
Shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  government  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  estab- 
llshlag  a  safety  requirement  applicable  to 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
procured  for  its  own  use  IX  such  require- 
ment Imposes  a  higher  standard  of  per- 
formance than  that  required  to  comply  with 
the  otherwise  applicable  Federal  standard. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  order  amend 
or  revoke  any  FeKleral  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  established  under  this  section. 
Such  order  shall  specify  the  date  on  which 
such  amendment  or  revocation  Is  to  take  ef- 
fect which  shall  not  be  sooner  than  one  hun- 
dred ,and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  the  order  Is  Issued,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  an  earlier  or  later  ef- 
fective date  is  la  the  pubUc  Interest,  and 
publishes   his   reasons   for  such   finding. 

(f>  In  prescribing  standards  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  consider  relevant  available  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  data,  including  the  results  of  re- 
searob.  development,  testing  and  evaluation 
actlvltiee  conducted  purvuaat  to  this  Act; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  and  such  other  State  or 
inteiatate  agencies  (Including  legislative 
committcee)    aa  be  deems  appropriate: 


(3)  consider  whether  any  such  propoeed 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  eqtUpment 
for  which  It  is  preecrlbed:  and 

(4)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standards  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

( g  I  In  prescribing  safety  regulations  cov- 
ering motor  vehicdes  subject  to  part  n  of  tbe 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (48 
UjB.C.  301  et  seq.) ,  or  the  Transportation  of 
Explosives  Act,  as  amended  (18  UJB.O.  631- 
836),  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommlMion 
shall  not  adopt  or  continue  in  effect  any 
safety  regtUation  which  differs  from  a  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  Issued  by  ttM  Secre- 
tary under  this  title,  except  that  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
the  Interstate  Commertse  OomnUsBlon  from 
prescribing  for  any  motor  vehicle  operated 
by  a  carrier  subject  to  regtilatlon  under 
either  or  both  of  such  Acta,  a  safety  regula- 
tion which  Imposes  a  higher  standard  of  per- 
formance subsequent  to  its  manufacture 
than  that  required  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable Federal  standard  at  the  time  of  manu- 
facture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  issue  initial  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  baaed 
upon  existing  public  safety  standardbi  on  or 
before  January  31,  1967.  On  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31,  1968,  the  Secretary  shall  lasue  new 
and  revised  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards    under   this   title. 

Sac.  104.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  ectablUhed 
a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advlaory 
Covmcll  which  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  Advisory  CouncU  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  persona  outside  the 
Federal  Qovernment  and  the  membM-s  shall 
be  representative  of  Industry,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  public.  Three  of  the 
members  shall  be  repreaentattvea  of  those 
engaged  In  the  nianufacture  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, two  shall  be  re{M>esentatlvee  of  thoee 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  three  shall  be  representatlvea  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  five  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  general  public. 
Seven  memJjers  of  the  CouncU  shaU  oonatl- 
tute  a  quorum.  The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  fonr  years, 
except  that  three  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  five 
shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  five  shall 
hold  office  for  four  years,  and  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  to  whiciv  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Oouncil  shall  be  filled  in  Che 
same  manner  In  whlc^  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

lb)  Tbm  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advloe  and 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Couacll 
before  establishing,  amending,  or  revoking 
any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  National  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Advisory  CTouncll  may  be  eom- 
pensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  4100  per 
diem  (Including  travel  time)  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  duties  of  the  Advisory  Counoil. 
Such  members,  while  away  from  their  bomes 
or  regular  places  of  buaineas,  may  be  aUowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  dtsm  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  eectlon  6  of 
the  Administrative  Bxpensea  Act  of  1946  (6 
use.  73b-2) .  for  pacBODs  In  the  CSovemment 
service  employed  Intermittently.  Payments 
under  this  section  ahaU  not  render  naembers 
of  the  Advisory  Ootmoil  employee*  or  odScials 
of  the  United  States  for  any  purpoee. 

Sec.  105.  (aid)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  tiie  validity  of  any  o»t!er.under 
section  103,  any  person  who  wUl  be  adversely 
affected  by  E>*eh  order  when  It  is  effective 
may  at  any  ttme  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
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•ftar  moh  oriKr  to  laniad  file  •  petition  with 
Ui«  umtad  StatM  ooort  of  appmim  for  the 
olitmlt  whareln  mush  penon  naUlM  or  baa 
lUi  prtoelpal  plmc*  ot  buttxMH.  for  k  Jodl- 
eUX  nrlew  oT  saota  ordtr.  A  copy  of  the 
nttttoB  ahaU  be  forthwith  traaamltted  by 
the  eleik  of  the  oourt  to  the  Seoretuy  or 
other  oOcer  deetgnated  by  him  for  thAt  pta- 
pae«.  Tb»  Seentary  tbetvupon  aheU  Ole  In 
the  oourt  the  record  of  the  pinineillim  on 
whleh  the  Seoretary  bued  his  order,  ee  pco- 
vMed  in  eeetton  2lia  of  tttte  38  of  the  United 
BteteeCode. 

(2)  Zl  the  petitioner  eppllea  to  the  oourt 
for  leave  to  adduoe  additional  ovldence,  and 
•twin  to  the  eattafaottoa  ot  the  court  that 
soeh  additional  evtdenoe  to  material  and  that 
there  ware  reaennabit  gronncto  for  the  f aUure 
to  adduoe  auoh  eTtdence  In  the  prooeedlng 
iMfOra  'Mm  Sacoratary,  the  court  may  order 
auek  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  In 
Tebvttal  therwf )  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  bearing. 
In  eueh  manner  aad  upon  sneh  terma  and 
coBdltlans  aa  to  the  court  may  aeem  proper. 
THa  Secretary  may  modify  hto  ttnMn^  as 
to  the  facta,  or  make  new  fiTwUng^  by  rea- 
eon  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and 
be  dhail  file  auch  modlfled  or  new  flndlnga, 
and  his  recommendation.  If  any.  for  the 
Tnortlflcatton  or  settlnf  aside  of  hto  oilglnal 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evldenoe. 

(S)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petltldn  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subeec- 
tlon.  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  order  In  accordance  with  section 
10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (6 
UJB.C.  lOOS)  and  to  grant  appropilate  relief 
as  provided  In  such  aectlon. 

(4)  The  judgment  of  the  court  afflrmlcg 
or  eettlng  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Suprema  Court  of 
the  United  Statea  upon  oertiorarl  or  certifi- 
cation aa  provided  In  section  1864  of  Utte  38 
of  the  United  BUtaa  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  Instituted  under  thU  sub- 
section shall  Burvlvs,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  tha  peieon  occupying  the  office 
oS  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

(6)  The  ramedlaa  provided  for  In  thto  sub- 
seottoa  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
Bubatltutioai  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  Uw. 

(b)  A  oertlfled  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  reoord  and  prooeedlngs  under  thto  sec- 
tlan  shaU  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  Intarastad  party  at  hto  request,  and 
payment  oi  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be 
artmleBlble  In  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  im- 
perta,  or  other  prooeedlng  arising  under  or 
la  raspeet  of  thto  tlUe,  Irreapectlve  of 
vbathar  praeeadlngs  with  respect  to  the 
order  have  pvevtoosly  been  InltUted  or  be- 
come final  under  subsection  (a) . 

Hdc.  loe.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct 
rsseai'iiih,  tasUng,  devtiopment,  and  training 
naoesaary  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  thto 
tltls,  InchKllng.  but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  ooUectlng  data  from  any  source  tor  the 
puzpoaa  ot  detaimlnlag  the  relationship  be- 
tween motor  vahleto  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment performance  eharactettotlcs  and  (A) 
aaddantB  Involving  motor  vehldee.  and  (B) 
the  oeouiiauos  af  death,  or  personal  injury 
reaolttaf  from  sunh  aoddants; 

(9)  proouilng  (by  nsgotUtion  or  other- 
wise) aiperl mental  and  other  motor  vehl- 
dee or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  reeearch 
aad  tsting  purpoeie; 

(t)  aalUat  or  otharwtoe  dtopoalag  of  test 
'  vehldes  and  motor  vahlele  equipment 
retanbuntng  the  proceeds  of  sueh  sale 
or  dtspcaal  Inm  the  oorvnt  appropriation 
avatlabto  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
tbto  ttttei. 

(b)  Itw  Saorstary  la  avtboriaed  to  con- 
ddot  reaaaieh,  tastlnc.  development,  and 
tralaiag  as  awtboilasd  to  be  carrisd  out  by 
anbssoMon   (a)   of  this  ssottoa  by  making 


grants  for  the  oond\ct  of  such  reeearch,  teat- 
Ing,  development,  and  training  to  States, 
interstate  agandee, .  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. 

Sao.  107.  The  Secretary  to  authorised  to 
advise,  assist,  and  ctoperate  with,  other  Fed- 
eral departments  add  agendee,  and  State 
and  other  mteresttd  public  and  private 
agendee.  In  the  plsfemlng  and  development 
of—  ' 

(1)  motor  vehicle  safety  standards; 

(2)  methods  for  Inspecting  and  tasting 
to  determine  compS4nce  with  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards.  * 

Bao.  108.  (a)  No  patson  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  s^I,  offer  for 
sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction 
In  interstate  oomm^oe,  or  Import  Into  the 
United  States,  any  idotor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equl^mert  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  date  any  appllcaUe  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safettr  standard  t&kee  effect 
under  thto  title  unleea  It  Is  In  conformity 
with  Buch  Bt&ndar4  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  tUs  section: 

(3)  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fall  to  Siake  reports  or  provide 
Information,  or  fall  ♦r  refuse  to  permit  entry 
or  inspection,  as  recgulred  under  section  112; 

(3)  fall  to  issue  4  certificate  required  by 
section  114,  or  issue  K  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  a  motor  vehicle 'or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
eqvdpment  conform*  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  mfety  standards,  If  such 
person  In  the  ezercl^  of  due  care  knows  or 
has  reason  to  know  that  such  certificate  Is 
false  or  misleading  fe  a  material  respect; 

(4)  fall  to  fumtoa  notification  of  any  de- 
fect as  required  by  stctlon  113. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph)  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  «4>ply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for 
sale,  or  the  Introduttlon  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction In  Interstate  commerce  of  any 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
after  the  first  p\irciase  of  it  In  good  faith 
for  purposes  other  ttian  resale.  In  order  to 
aasurs  a  continuing  and  effective  national 
traffic  safety  progrssn,  it  Is  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
enforcement  of  8tat4  Inspection  of  used  mo- 
tor vshleles.  Thsreft>rs  to  that  end  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  thorough  study  and 
Inveetlgatlon  to  dettrmlne  the  adeq\iacy  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  motor 
vehlde  Inspection  requirements  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  used  motor  vehldss  In 
each  State,  and  thai  effect  of  programs  au- 
thorlaed  by  this  tltte  upon  such  standards, 
requirements,  and  ptocedures  for  used  motor 
vehicles,  and  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  title,  the  results 
of  such  study,  and  robommendatlons  for  such 
additional  leglslatlot  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  ptfrposes  of  thto  Act.  As 
soon  aa  practicable  after  the  submission  of 
sueh  report,  but  no  later  than  one  year  from 
the  date  of  submlsdon  of  such  report,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil and  such  Interetted  public  and  private 
agendas  and  groups  as  hs  deems  advisable, 
shall  establish  uniform  Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards  applicable  to  all  uaed 
motor  vehicles.  SUch  standards  shall  be 
expressed  In  terms  of  motor  vehicle  safety 
performance.  The  Cecretary  to  autbcxlaed 
to  amend  or  revoke  tuch  standards  pursuant 
to  thto  Act. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  perton  who  establishes  that 
he  did  not  know  or  have  reason  to  know  In 
the  ezerdse  of  due  (Bxe  that  such  vehlde  or 
item  of  motor  vehldle  equipment  to  not  in 
conformity  with  ap|>lleable  Federal  mcytor 
vehlde  safety  stancfttrds,  or  to  any  person 
who,  prior  to  such  first  purchase,  holds  a 
oertlficate  issued  by  the  manufacturer  or  Im- 
porter of  such  motor'vehlcle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  to  the  e4ect  that  such  vehlde  or 
equipment  eonfarma  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  ntfety  standards,  unless 


such   person    knows    that  such   vehicle  or 
equipment  does  not  so  conform. 

(3)  A  motor  vehlde  or  Item  of  motor  vehl- 
de equipment  offered  for  Importation  in  vio- 
lation of  paragraph  (1)  of  subeectlon  (t) 
shall  be  refiised  admission  Into  the  United 
States  under  joint  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretwv; 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  aad 
the  Secretary  may,  by  such  regulaUons,  pro- 
vide for  authorizing  the  Importation  of  such 
motor  vehlde  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment Into  the  United  States  upon  such  temu 
and  conditions  (Including  the  funUshlng  of 
a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them  approprlttt 
to  Insure  that  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  will  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  any  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  prescribed  un- 
der this  title,  or  will  be  exported  or  aban- 
doned to  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may.  by  Joint  regulations,  per- 
mit the  temporary  importation  of  any  mo- 
tor vehlde  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subeectlon  (a)  shsQ 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  motor  veblole  cr 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  Intended 
solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled  or  tagged  oo 
the  vehicle  or  item  Itself  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  container,  if  any,  which  to  exported. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  issued  under  thli 
title  does  not  exempt  any  person  from  any 
liability  under  common  law. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  108,  or  any  regulation  ii. 
sued  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  dvi] 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  11,000  for  each  such 
violation.  Such  violation  of  a  provision  of 
section  lOe.  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under,  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
with  respect  to  each  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  or  with  respect 
to  each  failure  or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform 
an  act  required  thereby,  except  that  the 
maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not  exossd 
$400,000  for  any  related  serlee  of  vlototlooi. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  cos- 
promised  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of 
such  petutlty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise,  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged. 

Sk.  110.  (a)  The  United  States  dtoUlot 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provtolons  of  rule 
88  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title 
upon  petition  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  prse- 
tlcable,  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to 
any  person  against  whom  an  action  for  in- 
junctive relief  to  contemplated  and  aSocd 
him  an  opportunity  to  present  hto  vlevt. 
and.  except  In  the  case  of  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation,  shall  afford  him  reasonable 
opportunity  to  achieve  compliance.  Tbe 
failure  to  give  such  notice  and  afford  each 
opportunity  shall  not  predude  the  grant- 
ing of  appropriato  relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  tor  criminal  ooo- 
tempt  for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  tinder  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constltutee  a  violation 
of  thto  tlUe,  trial  shaU  be  by  the  court  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jtiry.  Such 
trial  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  practice  and  procediu-e  applicable  In  tbe 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provlsioni 
of  rule  43 (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crtn- 
Inal  Procedure. 

(c)  In  all  crlmlzuU  or  tojunctlon  prooeed- 
lngs for  the  enforcement  or  to  reatraln  viols- 
tlons  of  thto  Utle,  subpenaa  for  witnesses  «bo 
are  required  to  attend  a  cotxrt  of  the  TTnltod 
States  In  any  district  may  nm  Into  any  ottMT 
district  In  any  such  proceeding. 
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Sxc.  111.  (a)  If  any  motor  vehlde  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  Is  determined 
not  to  conform  to  appllcabto  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  or  contains  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehlde  safety,  after 
the  sale  of  such  vehlde  or  item  of  equipment 
by  a  manufacturer  or  a  dtotrlbutor  to  a  dis- 
tributor or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale  of 
such  vehlde  or  Item  of  eqtilpment  by  such 
distributor  or  dealer: 

(1)  The  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as 
tbe  case  may  be,  shall  Immediately  repur- 
chase such  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  from  such  dtotrlbutor  or  dealer 
at  the  price  paid  by  such  dtotrlbutor  or 
dealer,  plus  all  transportation  charges  In- 
volved and  a  reasonable  reimbursement  of 
not  less  than  1  per  centum  per  month  of 
such  price  pedd  prorated  from  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  nonconformance  to  the  date 
of  repurchase  by  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor; or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles,  the 
manufactiu-er  or  dtotrlbutor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  hto  own  expense,  shall  Immediately 
furnish  the  purchasing  distributor  or  dealer 
the  required  conforming  part  or  parts  or 
equipment  for  installation  by  the  dtotrlbutor 
or  dealer  on  or  In  such  vehicle  and  for  the 
lostallatlon  involved  the  manufacturer  shall 
reimburse  such  dtotrlbutor  or  dealer  for  the 
reasonable  value  of  such  InsttUlatlon  plus  a 
reasonable  reimbursement  of  not  less  than 
1  per  centum  per  month  of  the  manufac- 
turer's or  dtotrlbutor's  selling  price  prorated 
from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  nonconform- 
ance to  the  date  such  vehicle  to  brought  Into 
conformance  with  applicable  Federal  stand- 
ards :  Provided,  however ,  That  the  dtotrlbutor 
or  dealer  proceeds  with  reasonable  dlllgenoe 
with  the  Installation  after  the  required  part, 
parts  or  equipment  are  received. 

(b)  In  the  event  any  maniifacturer  or  dto- 
trlbutor shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a) ,  then  the  dtotrlbutor  or  dealer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  whom  such  noncon- 
forming vehicle  or  equipment  has  been  sold 
may  bring  suit  against  such  manufactiu^r  or 
distributor  in  any  dtotrlct  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  dtotrlct  In  which  said  manufac- 
turer or  dtotrlbutor  resides,  or  to  found,  or 
has  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  tbe  damage 
by  him  sustained,  as  well  as  all  court  costs 
plus  reasonable  attorneys'  fees.  Any  action 
brought  pursuant  to  thto  section  shall  be 
forever  barred  unless  commenced  within 
three  years  after  the  cause  of  action  shall 
have  accrued. 

(c)  The  value  of  stlch  Installations  and 
such  reasonable  reimbursements  as  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section  shall  be 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties,  or 
falling  such  agreement,  by  the  ooturt  pur- 
■uant  to  tbe  provtolons  of  subsection  (b)  of 
tills  section. 

Sac.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  to  authorised  to 
conduct  such  Inspection  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  Federal  vehlde  safety  standards 
establtohed  under  thto  title.  He  shall  fur- 
ntoh  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and.  when  appro- 
priate, the  Secretary  of  the  TreeMury  emy  in- 
formation obtained  indicating  noncompU- 
snce  with  such  standards,  for  appropriate 
scuon. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  thto 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentlato  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  au- 
thorized ( 1 )  to  enter,  at  reasonable  tlmee,  any 
tsctory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  In  which 
motor  vehldes  or  Items  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  are  manufaotured.  or  held  for 
latroductton  into  mterstate  commeroe  or  are 
beld  for  sale  after  such  Introduction;  and  (2) 
to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  within 
nosonable  Ilmlte  and  In  a  reasonable  man- 
ner, such  factory,  wttfehouse.  or  establish - 
ttent.    Bach  such  inspection  shall  be  com- 


menced    and     completed     with     reasonable 
promptness. 

(c)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  such  manufac- 
turer has  acted  or  to  acting  in  compliance 
with  thto  title  and  motoi>~_xs'hlcle  safety 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  thto  title 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  to  Inspect  appro- 
priate books,  papers,  records,  and  documents 
relevant  to  determining  whether  such  manu- 
f  acttirer  has  acted  or  to  acting  in  compliance 
with  thto  title  and  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  thto  title. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  naotor  vehicle  eqtilpnoent  shall  provide  to 
tbe  Secretary  such  performance  data  and 
other  technical  data  related  to  performance 
and  safety  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  thto  Act.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  require  the  manufacturer  to 
give  such  notification  of  such  performance 
and  technical  data  at  the  time  of  original 
purchase  to  the  first  person  who  purchases 
a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  for 
puri>oees  other  than  resale,  as  be  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  All  InformaUon  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (o 
which  Information  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the 
purpoee  of  that  section,  except  that  such  In- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  thto 
title  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  un- 
der this  title.  Nothing  In  thto  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  under 
his  oontrol.  from  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Sac  113.  (a)  E^rery  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles  shall  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect in  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  produced  by  such  manufacturer 
which  he  determines.  In  good  faith,  relates 
to  motor  vehlde  safety,  to  the  purchaser 
(where  known  to  the  noanufacturer)  of  such 
motor  vehlde  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  manufac- 
turer has  discovered  such  defect. 

(b)  Tbe  notification  required  by  subeec- 
tlon (a)  shall  be  accomplished — 

( 1 )  by  certified  mall  to  the  first  purchaser 
(not  Including  any  dealer  at  such  manufac- 
turer) of  the  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  containing  such  a  defect,  and  to 
any  subsequent  piuchaser  to  whom  has  been 
transferred  any  warranty  on  such  motor  ve- 
hlde or  motor  vehicle  equipment;  and 

(2)  by  certified  mall  or  other  more  ex- 
peditious means  to  the  dealer  or  dealers  of 
such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  motor  ve- 
hlcel  OT  equipment  was  deUvered. 

(c)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain  a  clear  description  of 
such  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to 
traffic  safety  reasonably  related  to  such  de- 
fect, and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  repair  such  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehldes 
shall  furnish  t&  the  Secretary  promptly  a 
true  and  representative  copy  of  any  notice. 
bulletin,  or  like  written  communications  to 
the  dealers  of  such  manufactm'er  or  pur- 
chasers and  users  of  such  manufacturer's 
products  regarding  the  existence  or  correc- 
tion of  any  defect  in  motor  vehldee  or  items 
of  motor  vehlde  equipment  as  dellvarad  by 
such  manufacturar.  It  tlM  Secretary  detar- 
mlnas  that  such  defect  to  a  safety  defect  he 
ShaU  review  with  tlM  manufacturer  the  ac- 
tion taken  and  propoeed  to  be  taken  to  ac- 


complish effective  notification  of  purchasers 
eind  users.  If  the  action  taken  and  propoeed 
to  be  taken  by  the  manufacturer  with  re- 
spect to  a  aafety  defect  to  Inadequate  to  ac- 
complish effective  notification  of  purchasers 
and  users,  the  Secretary  Aall  order  the  man- 
ufacturer to  take  such  further  measurea  as 
are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  accomplish 
such  notice  and,  If  the  mantifacturer  does 
not  comply  promptly  with  such  order,  an  In- 
junction to  compel  compllanoa  may  be 
eought  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  110(a).  The  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine after  such  review  whether  publication 
by  him  of  the  information  contained  is  anch 
notloee.  bulletins,  and  communications  re- 
lating to  a  safety  defect  will  result  in  effect- 
ing a  substantial  additional  number  of  cor- 
rections, and  If  the  Secretary  so  determines, 
he  shall  disclose  to  the  public  so  much  ot  tha 
Information  contained  in  such  notices  or 
other '  Information  obtained  under  section 
lia(a)  as  he  considers  necessary  for  such 
purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  not  dlsdose 
any  information  which  contains  or  retotes  to 
a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In 
aectlon  1006  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  unices  he  determines  that  such  dto- 
dostire  to  necessary  for  such  ptirpoees. 

Sao.  114.  Every  manufacturer  or  dtotrlbu- 
tor of  a  motor  vehlde  or  motor  vehlde  equip- 
ment shall  furnish  to  the  dtotrlbutor  or 
dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  such  vehlde 
or  equipment  by  such  manufacturer  or  dto- 
trlbutor the  certification  that  each  such  ve- 
hlde or  Item  of  motor  vehlcto  equipment 
conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards.  In  ths  case  of  an 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  such  car- 
ttflcatlon  may  be  In  the  form  ot  a  label  or  tag 
on  such  Item  or  on  the  outside  of  a  container 
In  which  such  Item  to  delivered.  Ih  the  case 
of  a  motor  vehicle  such  certification  ah^li  be 
In  the  form  of  a  tobel  or  tag  permanently 
■iilaed  to  sudi  motor  vehicle. 

Sac.  116.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  ths 
provtolons  of  thto  Act  through  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Agency"),  which  he  shall  estab- 
lish In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Traffic  Safety 
Admlntotrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
Prealdent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  ahall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  preecrlbed  for  level  V  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Scbedule  estab- 
ltohed by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  The  Admlntotrator  shall  be  a  dtl- 
zen  of  the  United  States,  and  shaU  be  ap- 
pomted  with  due  regard  for  hto  fitness  to 
discharge  effidently  the  powers  and  ths  du- 
ties delegated  to  him  pursuant  to  thto  Act. 
Tbe  Admlntotrator  aball  have  so  pectmtary 
Interest  In  or  own  any  stock  in  or  bonds  of 
any  enterprise  Involved  In  (1)  manufactur- 
ing motor  vehldes  or  motor  vehlcto  equip- 
ment, or  (2)  constructing  highways,  nor 
shall  he  engage  in  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion, or  employment.  Tbe  Admlntotrator 
ahall  i>erform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  lie.  Nothing  contained  haratn  shall 
be  deemed  to  exempt  trosn  the  antttmst 
laws  of  the  United  Statea  any  conduct  that 
would  otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such 
tows,  or  to  prohibit  tmder  the  antltnvt  laws 
of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that  wotild 
be  towful  under  such  tows. 

Sk.  117.  (a)  Tbe  Act  ecUtled  "An  Act 
to  provide  that  hydraulic  brake  fluid  sold 
or  shipped  In  caounaioa  tor  use  In  motor  ve- 
hldes shall  meet  certain  speatflcatioos  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Coounarce",  ap- 
proved September  6, 1083  (78  Stat.  4S7;  Pub- 
lic Law  87-687).  and  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or  ship- 
ped In  interstate  oommero*  tor  use  tn  motor 
vehldee  shall  meet  certain  safety  atandarda", 
approvsd  Dwiembar  IS.  19«B  (T7  Stat.  Ml: 
PubUc  Law  88-201),  are  hereby  repealed. 
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(b)  Wboever.  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by 
■ubaectlon  (bl)  ot  thla  section,  shall  be  ptin- 
lahed  In  accordance  wltb  the  provisions  of 
sucb  laws  as  In  effect  on  the  date  such  vio- 
lation occiirred. 

(c)  All  standards  Issued  under  authority 
of  the  laws  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect,  shall  continue  in 
effect  as  If  they  had  been  effectively  Issued 
under  secUon  103  until  amended  or  revoked 
by  the  Secretary,  or  a  court  of  competant  Ju- 
rladiotion  by  operation  of  law. 

(d)  Any  proceeding  relating  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  la  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  shall  be  continued 
by  tb^  Secretary  as  U  this  section  had  not 
bean  enacted,  and  orders  Issued  in  any  such 
prooeedlag  shall  ooatlnue  In  effect  as  if  they 
had  been  affectively  Issued  under  section  103 
until  amended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  in 
aooordance  wltb  this  title,  or  by  operation 
ot  law. 

<e)  The  repeaU  made  by  subsection  (a) 
ot  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  suit,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceeding  lawfully  eom- 
mancad  prior  to  the  date  this  section  takes 
effect,  and  all  such  luiits.  actions,  and  pro- 
oeedlnips.  shall  be  continued,  proceedings 
therein  had.  appeals  therein  taken,  and 
Uidgments  therein  rendered,  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effeot  aa  if  this 
section  bad  not  been  enacted.    No  suit,  ac- 

X,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully  com- 
ced  by  or  against  any  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  dls- 
oharge  of  oAclal  duties  under  any  provision 
of  Uw  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  ahaU  abate  by  reason  ot  suoti  repeal, 
but  the  court,  upon  motion  or  supplemental 
petition  filed  at  any  time  within  13  months 
after  the  date  of  enaotment  of  tbte  aeotlou 
showing  the  neoeeslty  for  the  survival  of 
such  salt,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain a  settlunent  of  the  questions  Involved, 
may  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained. 

Sao.  118.  The  Secretary,  in  ezerclalng  the 
authority  under  this  tltlSiAhaU  utilise  the 
aerrloes.  researoh  and  testing  faoUltlea  of 
other  Vederal  departments  and  agenclM  to 
the  mariaiiim  extent  practicable  In  order  to 
avoid  dupUcatioos. 

8kc.  110.  The  Secretary  is  authoriaed  to 
issue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  rulee  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  neceesary  to  carry  out 
tbU  title. 

Sao.  lao,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
aad  aubmlt  to  the  Preeldent  for  tranamltUl 
to  the  Congreea  on  March  l  of  each  year  a 
oomprahenslve  report  on  the  adminUtratlon 
ox.jthla  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  rsftort  shaU,  include  but  not  be  restrict- 
ed to  (1)  a  thorough  statistical  compilation 
of  the  accidents  and  Injurlee  occurring  in 
such  year;  (3)  a  llst^  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  preecrlbed  or  In  effect  in 
such  year:  <S)  the  degree  of  observance  of  ap- 
plicable Federal  motor  Tehlde  standards; 
(4)  a  summary  of  all  current  research  grants 
an4  oontraeta  together  with  a  deect)ptlon 
of  the  problems  to  be  considered  by  such 
grants  and  contracts;  (S)  an  analysis  and 
araluatloB,  Including  relevant  policy  recom- 
mendations, of  reeeareih  activities  completed 
and  technological  progress  achieved  during 
such  year;  and  (0)  the  extent  to  which  tech- 
nical Infcnnatlon  was  dtssemlnated  to  the 
soleBtliio  eommimtty  and  consumer-oriented 
mfotinAttoB  was  made  available  to  the  mo- 
'IcrtBg  pobUo. 

(b)  Th*  ivport  required  by  svbeection  (a) 
of  ttala  secUun  shall  contain  tueh  r^com- 
meftdatlona  tat  additional  legislation  as  the 
SaeNtary  deetaa  zneaesary  to  promote  eo- 
opefa>to»  amdng  the  several  stsrtee  la  the 
ltii|MiiMiasiit  of  tralBo  safety  and  to 
atrengtben.  the  aattonal  tnJBe-  aUaty  pzo- 
graa. 


Sxc.  121.  (a)  There'.U  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  puiJKwe  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  other  than  those  re- 
lated to  tire  safety,  i^t  to  exceed  $11,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  »I7,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  fiinds  appropriated  under  this  author- 
ity shall  remain  available   until   expended. 

(b)  There  is  authotlzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  otirrylng  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  related  to  tire  safety  and 
title  n.  not  to  exceed  $2,900,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  $1.464o00  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  1968  aAd  1969. 

Sxc.  123.  The  provisions  of  this  title  for 
certification  of  motot  vehicles  and  items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  first  standard  actu- 
ally Issued  under  section  103  of  this  title. 

TTTU!    n — f-ntS    SATETT 

Sic.  201.  In  all  st^dards  for  pneumatic 
tires  established  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  tequlre  that  tires  sub- 
ject laiereto  be  pern^nently  and  conspicu- 
ously labeled  with  such  safety  information 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  (bis  Act.  Such  labeling 
shall  Include —  \ 

(1)  suitable  Identtflcatlon  of  the  nutnu^ 
facturer,  or  In  the  CBse  of  a  retreaded  tire 
suitable  identlficatioa  of  the  retreader.  un- 
less the  tire  containa  a  brand  name  other 
than  the  nsune  of  the  manufacturer  In  which 
ease  it  shall  also  contemn  a  code  mark  which 
would  permit  the  seller  of  such  tire  to  Iden- 
tify the  manufacturtr  thereof  to  the  pur- 
chaser upon  his  request. 

(2)  the  corapoeltioti  of  the  material  used 
in  the  ply  of  the  tire. 

(3)  the  actiial  number  of  piles  in  the  tire. 

(4)  the' maximum  |)ermlsslble  load  for  the 
tire. 

(6)  a  recital  that  tile  tire  conforms  to  Fed- 
eral minimum  safe  }>erformance  standards, 
except  that  in  Ueu  or  such  recital  the  Sec- 
retary may  pnrescrlbe  bn  appropriate  mark  or 
symbol  for  use  by  ttioee  manufacturers  or 
retreaders  who  comply  with  such  standards. 
The  Secretary  may  fequlre  that  additional 
safety^  related  Information  be  disclosed  to 
the  purchaser  of  a  tire  at  the  time  of  sale 
of  the  tire. 

Sxc.  202.  In  standards  established  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  the"  Secretary  shall  require 
that  each  motor  vehfcle  be  equipped  by  the 
manufacturer  or  by. the  purchaser  thereof 
at  the  time  of  the  first  purchase  thereof  In 
good  faith  for  purposos  other  than  resale  with 
tires  which  meet  tbd  maximum  permissible 
load  standards  wheq  such  vehicle  Is  fully 
loaded  with  the  ma:^lmum  number  of  pas- 
sengers it  Is  designed  to  carry  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  luggage. 

Sec.  203.  In  order  to  assist  the  consumer 
to  make  an  Informed'  choice  In  the  purchase 
of  motor  vehicle  tlreaj  within  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall,  through  standards  established  under 
title  I  of  this  Act,  prescribe  by  order,  and 
publish  in  the  Fedeial  Register,  a  uniform 
quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle 
tires.  Such  order  shtfl  specify  the  date  such 
system  Is  to  take  eff^t  which  shall  not  be 
sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
later  than  one  year  fjom  the  date  such  order 
Is  Issued.  The  Secretary  shall  also  cooperate 
with  Industry  and  tfce  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  the  maxljfcum  extent  practicable 
In  efforta  to  eliminate  deceptive  and  con- 
fusing tire  nomenclature  and  marketing 
practices.  > 

TITLX  m ACCmiNT  Alra  UJJUaT  RSSCUiCH  AND 

TIST  ^ACIUTT 

Sac.  301.  The  Sec^Btary  of  Commerce  is 
hereby  authorized  tq  make  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  need  for  a  fa- 
cility «r  facilities  to  conduct  reeearch,  de- 
velopment, and  te^ng  in  traffic  safety 
(including  but  itot  limited  to  motor  vehicle 
and  bl^way  safety)  skuthoriaBd  by  law,  aad 


research,  development,  and  testing  relating 
to  the  safety  of  agricultural  machinery  used 
on  highways  or  In  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance of  highways  (with  particular  em- 
phasis on  tractor  safety)  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  necessary. 

Sxc.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
results  of  his  Investigation  and  study  to 
Congress  not  later  than  December  31,  1967. 
Such  report  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  (1)  an  Inventory  of  existing  capabilities, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned  or  operated,  which  could  be 
made  available  for  use  by  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  safety  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  referred  to  In.  section  301, 

(2)  recommendations  as  to  the  site  or  sites 
for   any   recommended   facility   or   facilities. 

(3)  preliminary  plans,  specifications,  and 
drawings  for  such  recommended  facility  or 
facilities  (including  major  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  equipment),  and  (4)  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  recommended  sites,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment. 

Sec.  303.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the 
investigation,  study,  and  report  authorized 
by  this  title.  Any  funds  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

TtTLI  rv — NATIONAL  DRIVEX  HEGISTER 

Sxc.  401.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  a  register  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  which  shall  be  listed  the  names 
of  certain  persons  who  have  had  their  motor 
vehicle  operator's  licenses  revoked",  approved 
July  14.  1960,  as  amended  (74  Stat.  526;  23 
tr.S.C.  313  note),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  register  Identifying  each 
Individual  reported  to  him  by  a  State,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  as  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  has  denied,  terminated,  or  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  (except  a  withdrawal  for 
less  than  six  months  based  on  a  series  of 
nonmovlng  violations)  an  Individual's  llceote 
or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

"Sxc.  2.  Only  at  the  request  of  a  State, 
a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a  Federal 
department  or  agency,  shall  the  Secretary 
fximish  information  contained  in  the  register 
established  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  and  such  information  shall  be  furnished 
only  to  the  requesting  party  and  only  with 
respect  to  an  Individual  applicant  for  a 
motor  vehicle  operator's  license  or  permit. 

"Sxc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
'State'  includes  each  of  the  several  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  American  Samoa." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  importsint  bill.  There  haa  been 
some  interest  {is  to  whether  we  would 
hold  a  conference  after  looking  over  the 
House  bill  as  It  was  passed  yesterday. 
This  is  the  auto  safety  bill,  with  the  tire 
safety  bill  included.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee decided  that  it  would  most  cer- 
tainly hold  a  conference. 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  those  In- 
terested In  this  subject,  we  probably 
would  have  to  do  that  next  week  some 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
devoted  13  days  of  hearings  £md  17  days 
of  executive  sessions  to  the  study  aod 
consideration  of  the  trafBc  safety  bill. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  House  has  contributed  greatly  by  lt« 
efforts  to  the  clarity  and  effectiveness  of 
this  major  legislation. 

In  clarifying  the  scope  of  truck  stand- 
ards, in  spelling  out  detailed  require- 
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ments  for  tire  safety  standards  and 
labeling,  in  providing  for  the  Presiden- 
tial naming  of  a  TraflBc  Safety  Adminis- 
trator, in  directing  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop used  car  standards.  In  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  safety  performance 
data  to  prospective  new  car  buyers  and 
in  several  other  particulars  the  House 
amendments  represent  constructive  ef- 
fort greatly  In  the  public  Interest. 

There  are,  however,  several  desirable 
features  of  the  Senate  bill  which  are  not 
fully  reflected  in  the  House  version.  We 
Intend  to  explore,  in  conference,  ap- 
parent conflicts  between  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  relating  to  such  matters  «is: 

First.  The  effective  date  of  interim — 
or  Initial — standards ; 

Second.  The  requirement  that  indus- 
try must  sustain  the  burden  of  proof  in 
order  to  justify  an  extension  of  the  ef- 
fective date  for  standards ; 

Third.  The  general  investigatory  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  in  aid  of  enforce- 
ment of  standards; 

Fourth.  The  makeup  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Advisory  Council  provided  for 
in  the  House  version: 

Fifth.  The  desirability  of  the  Senate 
patent  provision  securing  the  fruits  of 
federally  financed  research  to  the  general 
public; 

Sixth.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
immediately  to  disclose  to  the  public 
information  concerning  aut(»nobile 
defects; 

Seventh.  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  enjoin  nonnegligent,  as  well  as 
negligent,  violations  of  standards; 

Eighth.  The  desirability  of  prohibiting 
tire  regrpoving; 

Ninth.  Clarification  of  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  develop  standards  without 
the  necessity  of  formal  rulemaking  hear- 
ings; and 

Tenth.  Clarifying  the  obligation  of 
manu*^acturers  to  notify  the  Secretary  of 
oral  as  well  as  written  communications  to 
dealers  relating  to  defects. 

In  addition,  there  are  relatively  minor 
differences  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  traffic  safety  bill  which  can  profit- 
ably be  explored  in  conference.  I  am 
confident  that  the  product  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  legislation  which  embodies 
the  best  features  of  each  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Not  so  minor  is  the 
matter  of  consultation,  with  the  part  that 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion will  play  in  the  picture,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  That  Is  an 
Important  fact.  Although  some  of  these 
differences  may  seem  to  be  minor,  they 
will  have  to  be  clarified  because  this  is  a 
major  piece  of  legislation.  Overall,  the 
House  did  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
disagree  to  the  House  amendments,  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  House,  and  that 
the  Cliair  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
J^ce  President  appointed  Mr.  Maontjsoh, 
Mr.  MoNKOMEY,  Mr.  Hartio.  Mr.  Haht. 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Mcwtok  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
CXII 1288— Part  16 


Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  yield  again,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  excellent  statement.  I 
merely  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  adjust  between  the  House 
and  Senate  was  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  participation  of  the  VESC. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
did  so  much  in  working  on  the  bill  in  the 
Commerce  Committee,  I  think  that  we 
will  have  to  take  a  good,  long,  hard  look 
at  both  provisions  relating  to  used  cars. 
The  House  has  a  used  car  feature,  and 
as  the  Senator  knows,  we  decided  not  to 
abandon,  It.  but  because  of  the  practical- 
ities involved,  we  directed  the  Secretary 
to  guide  us  on  used  car  standards.  He 
would  be  required  to  report  after  1  year. 
The  two  versions  are  not  necessarily  at 
variance,  but  both  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  are  looking  for  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  used  car  situation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
has  outlined  the  situation  very  well  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 


MALNUTRITION   AND   CHILD   MOR- 
TALITY A  WORLD  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  mal- 
nutrition and  child  mortality  caused  by 
protein  deficiency — and  this  Is  the  prin- 
cipal cause — is  a  world  problem. 

It  Is  so  recognized  by  the  World  Health 
Oiganizatioji.  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization,  and  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

It  Is  so  recognized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and.  among 
other  scientific  groups,  by  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 

With  one  exception,  I  would  say,  it  is 
a  fact  universally  recognized.  That  ex- 
ception is  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Outside  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, which  has  been  procrastinating 
and  quibbling  on  the  matter  for  years, 
it  is  imiformly  recognized  that  world 
malnutrition  and  ciiild  mortality  can  be 
widely  alleviated  by  marine  protein  con- 
centrate. 

Patiently,  through  the  years,  scien- 
tists and  BClentlflc  laboratories  have, 
through  extensive  research,  labored  suc- 
cessfully to  dispel  FDA  doubts  that  ma- 
rine protein  concentrate  might  be  harm- 
ful to  the  health  of  undernourished  or 
starving  children  used  as  a  food  addi- 
tive. To  the  contrary  they  have  demon- 
strated that  it  would  restore  health  and 
strength. 

Pettyfogglng  rules  and  restrictions 
have  been  put  in  the  way  of  this  research, 
principally,  it  is  true,  under  a  previous 
FDA  administration — and  have  been  sur- 
mounted. 

One  of  these  wi^^yn  FDA  decision  that 
the  descriptive  name  used  by  the  Bureau 


of  Commercial  Fisheries — marine  protein 
concentrate — be  changed  to  "flsh  protein 
concentrate." 

The  former  designation  has  now  been 
restored  by  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  In  its  reoent  report 
titled  "Effective  Use  of  the  Sea." 

Another  restrictive  device  was  to  re- 
quire that  BCF  in  its  research,  develops 
marine  protein  concentrate  separately 
for  single  fish  species.  This  FPC  has 
done,  again  successfully. 

FDA's  latest  quibble,  I  am  informed. 
is  further  research  to  determine  the  es- 
thetic effect  of  extensive  and  continued 
use  of  marine  protein  concentrate  on 
dental  coloration.  BCF  is  In  the  process 
of  carrying  on  this  research  now. 

What  FDA  wants  to  know,  we  are  told, 
is  the  level  of  fluoride  content  in  marine 
protein  concentrate  that  would  be  ab- 
sorbed in  comparison  with  the  amount 
eliminated  if  the  marine  protein  concen- 
trate contained  small  amounts  of  fluo- 
ride. 

BCF  scientists  concede  that  MPC  con- 
taining 180  parts  fluoride  to  a  million 
parts  of  food.  If  used  to  supplement  10 
percent's  of  a  child's  diet  consumed  daily 
over  several  years  might  possibly  cause 
some  dental  discoloration,  or  what  FDA 
calls  "mottled  teeth."  This  could  be  so, 
provided  that  50  percent  of  the  fluoride 
was  absorbed  in  the  child's  system.  BCF 
research  presently  underway  will  deter- 
mine what  percentage  is  absorbed — 40 
percent,  20  percent,  10  percent  or  what- 
ever. For  that  matter,  fluoride  content 
could  be  eliminated  entirely,  it  is  stated, 
but  would  increase  cost. 

Mr.  President,  children  are  dying  by 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  all 
over  the  world  as  they  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition, and  I  dare  say  that  their  teeth 
are  in  far  worse  condition  than  if  this 
product  might  be  made  available  to 
them. 

What  FDA  apparently  ignores  Is  the 
fact  that  the  teeth  of  most  of  these  chil- 
dr«i  would  be  healthier  and  stronger  If 
they  had  food  to  eat  that  was  protein 
rich,  and  containing  the  amino  acids 
which  are  necessary  to  life  and  are  con- 
tained in  all  marine  food. 

When  death  is  a  probable  alternative, 
the  possible  discoloration  of  teeth  is  a 
rather  inconsequential  complaint,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
last  minute  speculation  Is  complete' y  ob- 
jective. 

When  one  is  operated  on  tT  prevent 
death  from  cancer,  the  operati-'n  will 
undoubtedly  leave  a  scar — a  cosmetic 
damage  we  will  concede — but  when  we 
consider  the  difference  between  Ule  and 
death  somehow  we  are  leas  concerned 
about  cosmetic  hazards — we  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  a  life. 

There  is  small  difference  to  me  in  the 
instance  of  a  child  who  is  about  to  die 
from  protein  malnutrition,  or  from  many 
of  the  wasting  diseases  caused  by  mal- 
nutrition. If  some  dental  diaook>c«.Uon 
results — and  there  is  no  proof  that  this 
will  result — the  healUiy,  strong,  butvIt- 
Ing  child  should  be  our  major  concern. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Preaddent,  that, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
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the  role  of  obstruction  inherited  from  a 
prevlotu  agency  administration,  and  get 
in  step  wltii  the  rest  of  the  Oovemmeat, 
coopnatinc  in  such  matters  as  may  be 
desired. 

Only  a  month  ago,  it  wlU  be  recalled. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  remarks  at  the 
commissioning  of  the  new  research  ship, 
the  Oceanoffrapher.  ocxnmented  In  part 
asfcdloiws: 

Oar  Klflntlsta  mre  dereloplng  »  pcocg—  tor 
tiunlng  whole  ttata  Into  »  tMtela«  but  highly 
nutrltloua  pcotoln  oonoentrato  which  can  be 
lued  u  ft  supplement  to  our  (Ully  (U«t. 

In  admtloci.  tiae  UJB.  Senate  hae  raoenUy 
peeeed  a  bUl  for  the  eooatrucUon  at  several 
pilot  planta  to  begin  the  oocnmerclal  develop- 
ment of  thla  flab  protein  food.  The  daily 
ou^>ut  of  one  ot  theee  plants  would  provide 
enough  high  protein  supplment  for  wen  ov«r 
half  a  mlllloc  people  eaA  day. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  same  occasion, 
PreaidMit  Johnson  commended  the  re- 

mrt  ol  his  Science  Advisory  Committee 

which  I  have  prevloualy  referred  to — "to 
the  attention  of  all  Americans." 

This  report,  in  iu  findings  and  recom- 
mendations stated: 

The  protein  deOolcnoy  problem  la  so  acute 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  bypass  the 
requirement  for  detailed  understanding  ot 
means  to  obtain  more  food  from  the  sea. 

New  advances  in  development  of  marine 
food  can  greatly  alleviate  this  problem,  and 
we  recommend  expansion  and  improvement 
In  technology  for  developing  theee  reeouroes 
and  Oovemment  approval  for  human  use  of 
marine  protein  ooooentrate. 

I  repeat: 

Ooremnient  approval  for  h\unan  use  of 
marine  protein  concentrate, 

and  the  committee  itself  placed  emphasis 
on  this  recommendation. 

Bsewheie.  the  r«x)rt  points  out  that 
the  world  population,  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  S  billion,  will  reach  4.22  bil- 
lion tfy  1980  and  6.27  bllllon.by  the  year 
2000. 

Demand  for  animal  i>rotein,  which  was 
23.8  billion  pounds  in  1900,  will  reach  S3.9 
billion  pounds  in  1980  and  50J  billion 
pounds  in  the  year  2000.  Tlie  report 
continues: 

It  to  for  theee  resaons  tltat  the  Panel  ooo- 
slders  It  Imperative  that  a  third  teehnlque, 
full  esplottatlon  of  the  opportimltles  for 
obtaining  food  from  the  sea.  be  attempted  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Theee  oji^ortunlttea  are 
commaocorate  with  the  m^nltude  of  the 
nutritional  problem  In  the  world. 

m  1B64.  the  world  fish  catch  contained  17.1 
blllloo  pounds  of  protein  baaed  on  wet 
weight  of  flah  ooatatnlng  16  per  cent  protein, 
an  amount  which  would  have  supplied 
•lightly  more  than  10  grams  of  protein  per 
day  to  two  bmkm  Individuals,  and  would 
have  been  effective  la  eliminating  or  aUevl- 
atlag  ohroBle  protein  defldancy  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  equaAoflal  aonaa.  That  ttils  op- 
portaaity  fcr  upgrading  has  not  been  ade- 
quately oploltad.  reOects  ooltural  as  w^  ae 
•onnomlo  barrlate,  failure  of  dlstrtbuUon, 
and  Inemcfaincies  of  use. 

MsBwfaere  the  rq;>ort  adds: 

WrtWieel  to  used  as  a  high  protein  sooree 
(or  pooiary  and  UvaatoA  feeda.  Prom  the 
staiuQiotnt  of  huiaaa  notmian,  tlito  um  to 

wasttful  bwMMN  «»M  of  tbe  ptoCela  in  flab 
to  Utot  la  tie  oonvetslon  to  poultiT  and 
UvaaAoek  protetn.  ^ 

Hm  BtQvau  of  Oammerdal  ytsheriae  has 
devalopirt  k  aolveat  astraotton  proesae  for 
preparattoa  of  marine  protela  ooaeentrate 


from  various  species  of  hake.  The  resultant 
product,  which  Is  85  fer  cent  protein.  Is 
hl^ly  nutritious  and  almost  tasteless  and 
odorlees. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  material  can  be 
produced  commercially  fpr  about  25  cents  per 
pound.  A  ton  of  hake  ■vthen  processed  yields 
820  pounds  of  concentrate  containing  about 
360  pounds  of  proteln->-an  annual  protein 
supplement  of  10  grama  per  day  for  30  peo- 
ple at  a  cost  of  »3  per  pfnon  annually. 

It  U  unclecu-  how  many  other  species  of 
animals  In  the  oceans  might  be  utilized  sim- 
ilarly. Intensive  ezplor^on  and  research  on 
artificial  cultivation  ol  marine  organisms 
might  well  lead  to  new  Sources  of  such  pro- 
tein concentrates. 
/  Since  the  problem  of  protein  malnutrition 
la  moet  acute  in  young  children,  it  would 
appear  that  a  great  and  Important  oppor- 
tunity for  using  marine  protein  concentrate 
is  being  overlooked. 

Fortification  of  processed  foods  for  children 
of  the  "breakfast  cereaf  type  with  marine 
protein  concentrate,  should  be  acceptable  to 
young  chUdren  and  als«  invaluable  in  pro- 
tecting their  health. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WlLUE  MAYS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  15  years  the  American  baseball 
scene  has  been  enrlcHed  and  enlivened 
by  the  talented  and  exciting  perform- 
ance of  Willie  Mays.  National  League 
fans  all  over  the  country  have  time  and 
time  again  been  thrilled  and  entertained, 
watching  this  great  athlete  hit  tape 
measure  homes  runs,  watching  him,  cap 
flying  in  the  air,  range  further  than  any- 
one would  have  thought  possible  to  catch 
flyballs  in  deep  center,  hearing  him  spur 
on  his  teammates  with  the  watchword 
"say  hey." 

Yesterday,  Willie  Mays  wrote  a  n^ 
chapter  in  baseball  hletory.  He  hit  his 
635th  homer  and  beoame  the  greatest 
rlghthanded  home-run  hitter  of  all  time. 
Earlier  this  year  he  had  already  become 
the  greatest  National  t,eague  home -run 
hitter  In  history,  and  In  the  course  of 
clouting  30  rotmd-trlp|>ers  this  year,  has 
now  also  passed  Ted  wfcliams  and  Jimmy 
Poxx  to  rewrite  the  history  books. 

Mr.  President,  Wlllje  Mays  deserves 
the  congratulations  of  all  of  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Associated 
Press  account  of  his  achievement  yester- 
day, as  it  appeared  bi  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  be  inferted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mats  Htts  No.  635  To  TaJce  Second  Placs  oh 
Hoxn  List  *b  Oiants  tTor  CAacs.  4  to  3 — 

NXNTH-lMNtNO  SrNOLX  »T  Ai.otr  DtcisrvE 

Mats  Qoaa  Ahxao^of  Foxx  as  Obeatxst 
Rioht-Handkd  HO*CX-Rt7N  Slvocks 
Saw  Fsamcisco,  Auguat  17. — Willie  Ways 
became  the  greatest  right-handed  hcane-run 
hitter  In  baseball  hlstorf  today,  belting  his 
636th  homer  as  the  Sam  Francisco  Giants 
downed  the  St.  Louis  ckrdlnals.  4-3,  on  a 
plnoh-hlt  single  by  Jeeu4  Alou  in  the  ninth 
Inning. 

Maye's  homer  gave  him  one  more  than  Jim- 
my Fozz  and  sole  poesee4on  of  second  place 
on  the  career  homer  llsi.  It  came  In  the 
fourth  inning  off  Ray  Washburn  with  the 
count  three  balls  and  two  strikes. 

It  was  hto  30th  bomer  of  the  season  and 
went  over  the  rtght-fleld  fence  on  a  line  into 
a  mob  of  children.  The  ctowtl  of  33,030  gave 
Maya  a  atandlng  ovation.    He  returned  from 


the  dugout  after  circling  the  bases  to  tip  bis 
cap. 

Only  Babe  Ruth,  with  714  career  homers, 
haa  hit  more  than  the  35-year-old  Giant  out- 
fielder.   Ruth  was  a  left-handed  hitter. 

Mays  struck  out  twice  and  walked  in  liig 
other  times  at  bat. 

HAL1.KK  errs  SINGI.X 

With  the  scwe  tied,  3-S.  In  the  ninth,  Tom 
Haller  singled  and  moved  to  third  on  a  single 
by  Jim  Davenport.  Alou  then  batted  for  a 
relief  pitcher,  Frank  Llnzy,  and  singled 
through  the  right  side  of  the  Infield.  Nelson 
Brlles,  the  third  Cardinal  pitcher,  gave  up 

'    the  hit  and  was  charged  with  the  loes. 

'^  Lou  Brock  led  off  the  game  against  Juan 
Marlchal  by  hitting  a  homer.  The  Cards 
took  a  3-0  lead  In  the  second  on  singles  by 
Charlie  Smith,  Julian  Javier  and  Dal  Max- 
vill  and  a  run-scoring  double-play  grounder 
by  Washburn. 

After  Mays's  homer  in  the  fovirth.  tlie 
Olanu  tied  the  score  in  the  eighth  on  run- 
scoring  singles  by  Tito  Fuentes  and  Willie 
McCovey. 

Mays,  in  his  15th  season  with  the  Giant*. 
came  up  In  1951,  but  missed  meet  of  1952 
and  all  of  1953  while  in  the  service.  Last 
year  he  had  his  best  homer  total,  connecting 
for  63  while  earning  the  moet  valuable  player 
award. 

LCD  LXACT7X  ronx  TI1CB8 

Mays  has  led  the  Natlcmal  League  in 
homers  four  times — In  1966  with  61,  In  1083 
with  49,  in  1964  with  47  and  last  year.  He 
•  currently  Is  second  In  the  National  League, 
behind  Hank  Aaron  of  the  Atlanta  Braves. 
Aaron  has  33. 

Mays  began  the  season  with  605  homers.  In 
fifth  place  on  the  career  list,  behind  Ruth. 
Foxx,  Ted  WilUams  and  Mel  Ott,  the  National 
League  record-holder. 

He  passed  Ott  with  his  5iath  against  Los 
Angeles  on  May  4  and  topped  Williams  when 
he  blasted  No.  622  on  June  27  against  St. 
Louis. 

Mays  is  now  playing  in  a  typical  hot  hit- 
ting streak.  His  homer  today  was  his  fourth 
In  the  last  six  games.  It  came  on  the  only 
fastball  Washburn  threw  him  In  six  pitches. 
The  first  five  were  four  curves  and  a  slider. 

Willie  swung  and  missed  the  first  two 
pitches,  both  curves,  took  a  ball,  fouled  the 
next  pitch  down  the  right-field  line,  took  two 
more  slow  curves  for  balls,  and  then  tore 
Into  Washburn's  fastball,  which  came  In  belt 
high. 


SEPARA-nON   OP   POWERS  IN   OUR 
FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  founded  on  the  principle  of  a 
separation  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  functions. 

Nothing  Is  more  fundamental  to  the 
preservation  of  our  form  of  government 
than  the  independence  of  these  three 
separate — but  coordinated — branches  of 
central  authority. 

For  that  reason,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  shocked  at  the  action  of  a 
Federal  Judge  in  enjoining  a  House  Com- 
mittee from  holding  a  public  hearing. 

I  regard  this  Federal  Judge's  action  u 
a  direct  attack  on  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendent prerogatives  of  Congress. 

I  commend  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  ignoring 
the  injunction,  even  though  the  injunc- 
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Hon  was  dissolved  by  a  hurriedly  called 
three-judge  court. 

I  recognize  an  individual's  right  of 
refusal  to  testify  In  a  maimer  incrimi- 
nating himself,  and  I  recognize  the  right 
of  courts  to  decide  contempt  of  Congress 
cases. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  submit  that 
the  Federal  Judiciary  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  enjoin  a  committee 
of  Congress  from  holding  hearings  in 
legislative  matters. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation's  security. 
This  was  the  stated  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing which  the  Federal  judge — while  the 
country  is  In  a  shooting  war— decided 
to  enjoin. 

It  Is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to 
stop  such  a  Federal  court  order  at  the 
door  of  the  Capitol  and  Ignore  it. 

Federal  courts  have  trespassed  too 
much  in  recent  years  on  the  legislative 
prerogatives.  Jefferson  warned  against 
Federal  Judiciary  "sapping  and  mining, 
slyly  and  without  harm,  the  foundations 
of  the  Constitution." 

The  Federal  courts  have  assumed  for 
themselves  too  much  power,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  I  have  the  responsibility  for 
representing  the  people  of  Virginia  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  shall  resist  to  the  bit- 
ter end  any  encroachment  by  the  Judi- 
ciary upon  the  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL— BOLLING- 
ANACOSTIA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  military  construction  author- 
ization bill.  The  House-passed  measure 
differs  from  the  one  passed  earlier  by 
the  Senate  in  one  important  respect^- 
It  would  prevent  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment from  making  available  part  of  the 
Bolllng-Anacostia  military  complex  for 
low-  and  medium-income  housing. 

The  rider  which  was  attached  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
require  the  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
tain this  land  until  1972,  despite  the  De- 
partment's previous  declaration  that  it 
nas  no  foreseeable  use  for  462  acres  of 
the  920 -acre  tract. 

The  day  following  the  House  vote.  I 
went  to  Bolling-Anacostia  in  order  to 
get  a  first  hand  view  of  this  valuable 
parcel  of  land.  On  this  trip,  I  was  ac- 
companied by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  the  NaUonal  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Council  of  Oovemmente  who  briefed 
me  on  the  current  status  of  the  bases 
arid  some  of  the  proposed  plans.  I  wish 
my  Senate  and  House  coUeagues  could 
pave  joined  me  on  this  most  Informative 
tour. 

A^  we  drove  along  the  waterfront.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  many 
nealthy  recreational  opportunities  which 
could  be  provided  if  it  were  properly  de- 
veloped.    Then  we  passed  through  & 


large  area  where  housing  is  now  being 
constructed  for  servicemen  and  their 
faniilies.  Planning  officials  showed  me 
their  proposals  for  the  use  of  several 
himdred  acres  to  construct  a  balanced 
community  of  housing,  recreational,  and 
shopping  facilities.  These  facilities 
would,  of  course,  be  an  important  asset 
to  the  servicemen  who  would  live  in  the 
area. 

What  impressed  me  most  was  the  loss 
of  the  valuable  acreage  which  is  no 
longer  serving  a  defense  purpose.  Hftif 
of  this  property  is  reserved  for  military 
use.  including  a  new  DOD  oCQce  building. 
The  rest  is  unneeded  by  the  military. 
It  seems  to  be  a  great  waste  of  our  na- 
tional resources  to  permit  this  land  to 
lie  vacant  for  many  years  to  oome,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  badly  needs  land  suitable  for 
low-  and  middle-income  housing. 

The  House  bill  would  permit  this  land 
to  be  leased  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  use  as  an  airfield  for  small 
civil  aircraft.  It  is  argued  that  this  use 
would  ease  congestion  at  National  Air- 
port. 

I  believe  that  It  is  worth  noting  the 
comments  of  David  Thomas,  the  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  of  the  FAA,  before  a 
House  committee  on  April  27,  1965.  Mr. 
Thomas  noted  at  that  time  that  Boiling 
had  been  closed  to  general  aviation  In 
1962  because  of  traffic  patterns  conflict- 
ing with  National  Airport. 

Mr.  Thomas  continued: 

While  BolUng  Field  would  help  meet  the 
need  for  adequate  general  aviation  facllltlee 
on  the  groimd  In  the  Waahlngton  area,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  becaiise  of  air- 
space confilctlons  the  reopening  of  Boiling 
Field  would  be  detrimental  to  air  safety  and 
convenience. 

The  situation  has  certainly  not 
changed  for  the  better  since  the  Associ- 
ate Administrator  made  these  comments. 
Andrews  Air  Base  has  seen  a  steadily 
increasing  flow  of  trafBc.  National  Air- 
port has  been  opened  to  larger  jet  planes, 
requiring  still  more  space  for  takeoff  and 
landing.  If  the  reopening  of  Boiling  was 
"detrimental  to  air  safety  and  conven- 
ience "  last  year.  It  is  even  more  so  today. 

This  fact  was  reiterated  by  the  FAA 
Administrator,  William  F.  McKee,  in 
May  of  this  year,  when  he  stated: 

Reopening  BoUlng  Field  would  not  be  a 
feasible  solution.  Reopening  it  would  gen- 
erate additional  trafflc  and  reintroduce  the 
congesUon  that  resulted  In  its  closing  In 
1962. 

The  reopening  of  Boiling  Field  would 
not  add  to  the  number  of  convenient 
commercial  flights  out  of  National ;  this 
would  remain  constant.  It  would  not 
ease  the  traf&c  congestion  on  the  ground 
at  National;  at  best,  it  would  divert  a 
handful  of  small  private  planes  and  thelr 
passengers  each  hour.  In  fact,  it  might 
even  enooursige  civil  aircraft  to  operate 
in  the  Washington  area,  thereby  adding 
to  the  congestion. 

Thus,  the  argument  that  this  space  is 
needed  for  military  uses  is  contradicted 
by  the  Defense  Department's  own  state- 
ments. The  argument  that  it  is  needed 
for  civil  aviation  overlooks  the  congestion 
and  safety  tiazard  problems  which  would 
be  raised.   What  about  the  arguments  on 


the  other  idde — the  reasons  for  keeping 
the  land  available  for  public  houstng  for 
Washington  area  residents? 

The  President  recommended  that  t^if 
land  be  considered  for  housing  uses.  Tbie 
Congress  apimoprlated  $421,000  for  a  de- 
tailed study  of  such  a  project — and  the 
study  is  now  partially  completed.  Pre- 
liminary reports  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  in- 
dicate that  the  property  could  house 
some  20,000  residents— In  a  city  where 
over  100,000  persons  live  in  substandard 
bousing.  This  new  building  project 
would  create  thousands  of  Jobs,  with 
nearly  $100  million  In  private  construc- 
tion. Over  a  million  dollars  a  year  In 
additional  tax  revenue  for  the  District 
would  be  created. 

Unless  the  rider  to  the  military  oon- 
struction  bill  is  eliminated,  however,  the 
land  win  be  frosen  for  6  years.  Ilils 
will  effectively  km  the  housing  project — 
and  destroy  the  best  single  location  in 
the  area  for  large-scale,  low-cost  housing. 

All  the  important  considerations,  it 
seems  to  me.  lie  on  the  side  of  flezibilltar — 
allowing  the  land  to  remain  free  for 
disposal  by  the  Defense  D^artment.  If 
the  study  concludes  that  the  property  is 
suitable  for  housing,  that  alternative  win 
be  available.  If  the  study  concludes 
otherwise,  or  if  new  military  require- 
ments appear,  the  land  may  be  used  ac- 
cordingly. The  Defense  Department  will 
retain  control  over  it  until  some  decision 
is  reached.  But  I  urge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors, for  the  sake  of  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  keep  the  land 
available  for  housing  purposes,  and  not 
to  lock  it  into  military  control. 


ANIMAL  WELFARE  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  animal  welfare  bill  intix>- 
duced  by  Senator  Magnttson  and  me  last 
year— frankly  with  little  hope  of  enact- 
ment— is  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to 
me.  This  is  the  first  laboratory  animal 
bill  to  come  out  of  the  Congress  and  its 
passage  is  largely  due  to  the  public  de- 
mand for  compassionate  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  scientific  research.  Trib- 
ute must  be  pfiid  not  only  to  the  able 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  guided 
the  bill  down  Its  perilous  legislative  road, 
but  also  to  the  countless  thousands  of 
Americans  who  besieged  their  represent- 
atives with  the  demand  for  action. 

We  have  passed  a  bill  dealing  with 
animals  in  commerce.  However,  we  must 
now  turn  our  atteati(«  to  the  larger 
question  of  the  establishment  of  humane 
standards  in  the  entire  field  of  sdentlfk! 
experimentation.  I  have  Introduced  such 
legislation  in  virtually  every  session  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  Last  year  I  Intro- 
duced the  Clark-Cleveland  bill.  8.  1071. 
I  regret  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  not  yet  sched- 
uled hearings.  However,  bearings  on  the 
House  side  were  held  and  I  testifled  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  at  that  time.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooao. 

Now  that  the  sacrosanct  aura  with 
nHich  the  Bcientists  hare  surroufided 
themselves  has  been  dissipated  by  this 
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action,  the  Congress  should  be  vlUlng  to 
explore  Uae  D«ed  for  further  legislation. 
There  being  iw  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
^[fcoHO,  as  follows: 

SXATXMXNT     BT     BBMATCB     JOSXFR     S.     CXJUtK, 

StTmiarrxB    to    ScBCoiucmxs    on    Pttblic 

HkAI.tr  and  WZLrABX,  HOVBX  COMldTm  ON 
INTKSSTATK    AND    FOUXON    COICVXKCZ,    SZP- 

TncBa  30,  1905 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am'  grateful  to  you  for  extending 
me  the  optwrtunlty  to  abar*  my  views  wltb 
you  oa  a  question  vlth  whlcb  I  have  been 
conoemed  tat  naay  years:  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  m(x-e  humane,  aensible  and  clvUlsed 
traatment  of  speechless,  voteless,  helpless 
anltnalw  lised  in  sclentiflc  experimentation 
done  to  further  human  Imowledge  and  to  pre- 
serve human  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  of  this  kind  was 
introduced  In  the  87th  Congress,  the  88tb 
OoagreBS,  and  now.  Is  the  89th  Congress.  I 
sense  that  all  parties  concerned  are  now 
AnaUy  ready  to  accept  the  necessity  for  such 
a  law.  The  aelentlflc  community,  for  ex- 
ample, historically  slngle-mlndedly  and  im- 
placably opposed  to  the  mere  mention  of 
government  regulation,' arguliig  that  leglsla- 
tloQ,  per  se,  was  either  uaneOessary,  punitive 
or  .hampering.  Is  now  talking  in  terms  of 
What  type  of  leglslatlOQ  It  will  accept.  We 
Bnd  now  that  not  oaly  are  scientists  agreed, 
but  humane  society  i>eople  are  agreed,  and 
lawmaJceri  are  also  agreed  that  laboratory 
'animals  should  receive  humane  treatment 
and  that  legislation  Is  needed  to  Insure  that 
they  get  It. 

Tou  have  beard  teetlmoDy  cm  behalf  of  a 
number  of  btUs,  among  them  the  Rogers  bill, 
the  aoybel  blU,  ami  the  Cleveland  blU.  I 
come  today  to  urge  support  of  the  Cleveland 
bUl,  a  blU  Identical  to  the  one  I  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  this  year. 

This  blU  emtiibdleo  the  principles  of  an  Act 
In  use  m  Great  Britain  since  1878.  For  00 
years  British  science  has  flourished  under 
this  regulatory  legislation.  Yesterday  you 
heard  teetUaooy  to  ttia*  effect  firom  two  emi- 
nent British  aclenttBts  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  medical  research  for  many  years. 
TheM  is  no  reason  why  a  law  similar  to  that 
In  Britain.  vUh  suitably  modified  admlnls- 
tratlv«  prooeduTCs,  designed  to  fit  our  more 
pomplax  and  larger  research  establishment, 
Should  not  be  in  force  In  our  country. 

Simply  stated,  the  Cleveland  bill,  like  the 
BrltUh  law,  contains  three  main  points : 

Individual  licensing  of  laboratory  expert - 
mentei*. 

Pvtlodlc  Inspection  of  animals  and  faclU- 


A  pain  Umltatton. 

Mr.  CtuUnaan.  I  need  not  go  Into  all  the 
gory,  ghastly  details  of  the  Aameful  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  some  of  these  iti^inriqW. 
Tou  have  heard  enough  well-documented 
cases  from  witnesses. 

My  record  In  support  of  medical  research 
and  education  speMcs  for  ttaelf .  I  would  not 
eoBoa  here  today  to  support  leglslatton  which 
WDUM  hamper  useful  research.  My  mottve 
to  t9  insure  that  veeaareh  la  revonalbly  and 
tnunaiMly  oooductad.  Needless  suffsrtng  in- 
flicted on  animals  docs  not  advance  sden- 
tiflp  knovle^  or  further  human  welfare.  In 
point  o(  fixst,  reeearch  on.  poorly  cared-fca-  or 
unfiMUfhy  anlmaie  eontributea  to  scientific 
erre^,  ndaleadlng  data,  wasted  fnnds.  unre- 
Utele  ademUle  Uterature  and.  If  you  will 
pmmit  m»  to  SKy  m,  tooths  d^umanl<atlon 
Q(  lateflfttary  penoniMi. 

Qppoiatloa  to  specific  federal  regulations 
^1^  sometimes  raised  the  cry  of  government 
inireauoraey  and  red  tape.  However,  since 
the  Federal  Oovemment  ie  the  ctUeC  donor 
ot  Xundiior  totenttfle  rsseuoh,  «s  bsarthe 
mpWHUUttf  of  InMsttgatlag  how  these 
fiwds  are  used.  By  analogy,  to  qualify  for 
fMeral   aid   to   education,  a  school   district 


must  comply  with  federal  requirements  to 
provide  specified  faclUdee.  Why  then  should 
not  laboratories  recelvlbg  federal  funds  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  set  standards  of 
htimane  care  oi  animals?  If  our  citizens 
are  willing  to  support)  government  subsidies 
for  research  involving  laboratory  animals, 
why  should  not  the  government  implant  hu- 
manity   and    morality    Into   this    procedure? 

In  connection  wltlj  our  deliberations,  I 
welcome  the  statement!  of  Dr  James  A.  Shan- 
non. Director  of  NIH,  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  conducting  and  sponsoring  scien- 
tific research.  Dr.  Stiannon  yesterday  told 
this  committee  that  aistudy  of  the  need  for 
regulation  In  the  animal  experimental  field 
Is  now  undei'way  Jointly  by  the  PHS  and 
HEW.  The  study  Is  being  conducted  with 
the  goal  of  maWng  a  determination  of  the 
necessity  for  leglslatlo*.  and.  If  needed,  what 
kind  of  leglslatton.  Such  a  study  will.  I  am 
confident,  be  valuable  as  a  sovirce  of  Infor- 
mation. I  am  hearteqed  that  HEW  and  PHS 
are  coming  to  grips  with  this  matter.  I 
understand  that  you,  tir.  Chairman,  directed 
Dr.  Shannon  to  provldie  this  committee  with 
a  report  of  the  finding^  of  the  study.  I  look 
forward  with  interest  ind  anticipation  to  the 
results. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  In  all 
seriousness  that  I  fa|l  to  understand  why 
mention  of  a  licensing  provision  In  our  bills 
causes  consternation  fmong  research  scien- 
tists. We  proposed  thfet  individuals  engaged 
in  experimentation  with  animals  be  required 
to  obtain  a  license  from  an  appropriate 
agency  which  will  be  staffed  with  people 
qualified  to  issue  licenses  to  those  scientists 
who  met  state*)  standards.  By  the  very  act 
of  applying  for  and,  subsequently  obtaining 
a  license,  the  Indlvklual  scientist  would 
acknowledge  a  personal  responsibility  for  his 
work,  for  the  way  he 'cares  for  the  animals 
he  uses,  for  the  records  he  keeps  in  connec- 
tion with  his  experitnents.  In  short,  he. 
himself.  Is  responsible,  not  his  supervisor  or 
his  employer.  Thus,  m  good  deal  of  unneces- 
sary and  unlawful  mistreatment  of  anlma^ 
win  be  prevented  at  Aie  source,  the  labors* 
tory  worker. 

Under  this  bill,  the  fctent  is  to  provide  for 
a  small,  eflSclent  nunjber  of  highly  trained 
and  qualified  Inspectors.  It  will  be  their 
Job  to  see  that  the  ISw  is  being  faithfully 
adhered  to.  They  will  have  the  authority  to 
Inspect  laboratory  faSlUtles,  determine  the 
condition  of  animals  kelng  used  and  exam- 
ine records  of  experlx|ients  to  determine  if 
they  are  being  conductted  In  consonance  with 
humane  and  sclentlflo  practices.  In  short, 
the  enforcement  oSlclal  will  function  as  far 
more  than  merely  a  kehnel  inspector. 

Any  scientist  using  animals  for  research 
which  benefits  human)  life  has  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  Justify  his  Vork,  to  limit  pain  as 
far  as  he  can,  and  to  gflve  considerate  care 
to  the  animals  he  Is  using  In  the  interest 
of  scientific  research.  Human  carelessness 
and  cruelty  toward  animals,  as  we  have  heard 
In  testimony.  Is  often  present  In  laboratories, 
and  It  Is  always  unnec«sary.  Under  this  bill. 
laboratory  animals  will  be  anesthetized,  when 
severely  painful  or  pAslonged  experimenta- 
tion is  necessary,  and  loUowlng  the  comple- 
tion of  such  expertments,  the  animals  must 
be  put  to  death  without  being  permitted  to 
regain  oonsclousness.  tin  the  event  of  severe 
injury  to  an  animal,  Where  the  preservation 
of  Its  life  Is ,  not  a  sdlentlfic  necessity,  the 
animal  must  be  mei|:lfully  put  to  death 
promptly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  my  mall  on 
this  subject  Is  very  hesvy.  These  letters  In- 
dicate to  me  that  the  American  people  want 
a  humane  treatment  btl,  l>ut  an  effective  one. 
I  Biipport  the  Cleveland-Clark  bill.  I  ask 
you  to  support  it,  too.i 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives amending  S.  2663. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2663)  for  the  relief  of  Dlnesh  Kumar 
Poddar  which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Dlnesh  Ku- 
mar Poddar  and  Glrlsb  Kumar  Poddar  may 
be  classified  as  children  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  petitions  filed  In  their  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bhagwati  P.  K.  Podar,  a  law- 
fully resident  alien  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  respectively,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
'•An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlnesh  Kumar 
Poddar  and  Oirlsh  Kumar  Poddar." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13,  1966,  the  Senate  passed  S.  2663  to 
enable  the  benefidary  to  qualify  for  im- 
mediate relative  status  as  the  adopted 
son  of  a  lawfully  resident  alien  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

On  August  16,  1966,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  2663  with  an 
amendment  to  include  a  second  adopted 
son  of  the  same  couple  to  enable  him  to 
also  qualify  for  immediate  relative  status. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  2663. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DINESH   KUBftAR  PODDAR 


Mr.  MUSKIE. 
that  the  Chair  lay 


A  r.  President,  I  ask 
before  the  Senate  the 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fS.  3708)  to  assist  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs  for  re- 
building slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for 
providing  the  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live  in  those 
areas,  to  assist  and  encourage  planned 
metropolitan  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOtrS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  desire  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours  on 
the  Tower  amendment,  1  hour  on  other 
amendments,  and  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  modify 
that  request  by  noting  that  the  time 
be  controlled  on  the  amendments  30 
minutes  by  the  proposer  of  the  amend- 
ments and  30  minutes  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  TMr.  MusKXEJ**and  on  the 
bin  2  hours  to  be  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  MusKrEl  and  2 
hours  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Towir],  and  may  I  further  modify  the 
request  to  read  that  the  consent  agree- 
ment will  not  go  Into  effect  until  tomor- 
row after  morning  business,  so  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  may  have 
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any  desire  to  discuss  unrelated  matters 
tonight  may  be  free  to  do  so? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  lias 
there  been  a  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  already 
communicated  this  desire  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  have  no  objection  except 
that  I  be  permitted  to  have  a  half -hour 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  already  assured  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
srielding  him  30  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  a  further 
amendment  of  the  request,  that  the  2- 
hour  limitation  relates  to  the  Tower 
amendment  No.  746,  because  there  are 
other  Tower  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  each  amendment,  2  hours  on  amend- 
ment 746,  and  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
whether  it  shall  apply  only  to  amend- 
ments on  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    No. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  vield  further? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  note  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators  that  the  vote  on 
my  amendment  No.  746  will  probably  be 
the  critical  vote  on  the  bill,  and  Senators, 
should  be  present  for  a  vote  on  that 
amendment, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  this  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment in  which  it  should  be  stipulated 
that  amendments  shall  be  germane?  I 
thiiok  that  should  be  included  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
include  that  amendments  must  be  ger- 
mane. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent? 

Without  objection,  the  agreement  Is 
entered. 

The     unanimous-consent     agreement 
later  reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows; 
Unakimous-Consknt  Agrzxkknt 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Friday,  August 
19,  1966.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  37081  to  assist  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  programs  for  re- 
building slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for 
providing  the  public  facilities  and  services 
necessar>'  to  Improve  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  who  live  in  those  areas,  to  assist 
and  encourage  planned  metropoUtan  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on 
any  amendment  (except  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
TowTR],  numbered  746,  debate  on  which  Is 
K>  be  limited  to  two  hours),  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
"hall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controUed  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  IMr.  MubkhI;  ProrHded, 
raat  in  the  event  he  is  in  favor  of  any 
■uch  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  op- 
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poBltlon  thereto  shall  be  controlled  bv  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower |  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Prorided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
thjc  provisions  cI  the  said  b;ll  shail  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bll!  debate  sh.ill 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equallv  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MusKrt)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  |Mr.  Tower)  :  Provided,  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  addltlona!  time  to  ar.v 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  pending  business, 
throughout  history  cities  have  been 
mainsprings  of  social  and  economic 
growth.  Men  have  gathered  in  them  for 
common  protection,  for  trade,  for  mdus- 
try.  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  for  social 
intercourse,  and  for  the  comforts  and 
attractions  urban  life  could  offer. 

Men  have  been  drawn  to  cities  as  if  by 
magnets.  Cities  iiave  used  the  power 
and  imagination  of  their  people  to  create 
states,  nations  and  even  ci\1lizations. 
However  much  we  may  be  attracted  to 
riu-al  scenes  and  quiet  places,  we  still 
return  to  the  cities  and  towns  for  our 
business,  for  government,  and  for  the 
fruits  of  learning  and  the  arts. 

In  a  real  sense  cities  are  creators  of 
life — and  at  the  same  time  they  can  be 
destroyers  of  lives.  The  pages  of  history 
are  full  of  the  tales  of  those  who  sought 
the  promise  of  the  city  and  found  only 
despair.  From  the  book  of  Job,  to 
Charles  Dickens,  to  James  Baldwin,  we 
have  read  the  ills  of  the  cities. 

Our  cities  contain  within  themselves 
the  flowers  of  man's  genius  and  the 
nettles  of  his  failures. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  photo- 
graphs of  our  Capitol,  with  slums  block- 
ing the  foreground.  We  know  of  the  ex- 
plosive forces  rumbling,  and  sometimes 
bursting,  out  of  the  crowded  slums  not 
far  from  the  glitter  of  Broadway,  the 
soaring  new  buildings  of  Chicago  or  the 
palm-lined  streets  of  Los  Angeles. 

We  also  know  of  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks  in  smaller  cities,  where  unemploy- 
ment comes  first  and  prosperity  arrives 
last. 

It  is  in  the  slum  and  blighted  areas  of 
our  cities  that  unemployment  rates  have 
soared  up  to  24  percent;  it  is  in  the 
decayed  neighborhoods  that  almost  70 
percent  of  the  poor  live  in  delapidated, 
overcrowded,  or  unsafe  and  unsanitary 
dwellings. 

It  is  in  these  areas  or  unrest  that  pub- 
he  welfare  pajTuents  are  concentrated — 
24  percent  of  the  population  of  Watts, 
for  example,  was  on  public  assistance  at 
the  time  of  the  riots. 

It  is  in  these  areas  of  stifled  oppor- 
tunity that  below  average  school  build- 
ings and  teaching  are  concentrated. 

It  Is  in  these  areas  of  bleak  ugliness 
that  recreational  facilities  are  most 
limited. 

And  it  Is  In  these  areas  that  disease, 
111  health,  and  erlme  are  most  prevalent. 
Pof  example,  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
states  that  in  one  city,  WHnpared  with  a 
control   "good   area,"   the   substandard 
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area  required  police  charges  2%  times 
as  high,  ambulance  runs  and  flre  calls 
almost  twice  as  high,  welfare  costs  14 
times  as  high.  In  another  city^  the  poor 
housing  area  produced  36  percent  of  the 
city  s  juvenile  delinquency  and  76  per- 
cent of  the  city's  tuberculosis  cases. 

Whatever  its  size,  wherever  its  location 
in  this  land  of  ours,  the  city  is  a  prob- 
lem which  grows  as  our  Nation  grows, 
a  problem  which  belongs  to  all  of  us,  a 
problem  which  all  of  us  must  join  in 
solving. 

We  are,  increasingly,  a  nation  of 
urban  dwellers.  At  present  70  percent 
of  our  population  lives  in  metropoUtan 
areas.  By  the  year  2000  the  proportion 
will  probably  reach  80  percent. 

The  two  major  phenomena  of  this 
urban  growth  are  crowded,  decaying  and 
bhghted  areas  and  the  surrounding,  too 
often  formless,  surburban  sprawl.  The 
result  is  poor  housing,  inadequate  pub- 
lic facilities,  limited  education  and  job 
opportunities,  disease  and  ill-health,  ex- 
cessive dependence  on  welfare  p>ayments 
and  the  threats  of  crime  and  deUn- 
quency  for  those  crowded  into  the  slums 
and  blighted  areas.  The  more  affluent 
members  of  society,  who  still  use  the  city 
for  business  and  entertainment,  but  who 
have  used  modern  transportation  to 
escape  the  problems  of  living  in  the  city, 
now  battle  traffic  problems,  suffer 
through  smog,  recoil  at  riots  in  the  slums 
and  feel  more  uneasy  over  the  dangers 
of  urban  life. 

Too  often,  for  the  poor,  for  those  of 
modest  means,  and  for  the  rich,  our 
cities  have  become  nightmares  rather 
than  dreams. 

Our  awareness  of  the  problems  of  the 
city  is  not  new. 

In  1902  my  hometown — WaterviUe. 
Maine — celebrated  its  centennial.  This 
was  an  age  of  universal  optimism  in  that 
bright  period  before  the  first  of  the  World 
Wars.  President  William  H.  P.  Faunoe. 
of  Brou-n  UrUversity,  noted  in  a  sermon 
at  the  centennial  religious  mass  meeting, 
June  22.  1902,  that  "the  century  which 
has  elasped  since  the  founding  of  Water- 
viUe has  been  justly  caUed  the  wonderful 
century."  Men  have  dlscoTered  more 
facts  and  invented  more  mechanisms  in 
the  last  100  years  than  In  aU  preceedlng 
history.  But  the  greatness  of  our  appa- 
ratus ought  to  mean  greatness  of  inteUect 
and  character.  The  difference  between 
the  old  hand  loom  and  the  modem  loom 
is  enormous:  is  the  difference  as  great 
between  the  man  who  stood  behind  the 
former  and  the  man  who  stands  behind 
the  latter?  What  Is  the  use  of  the  In- 
candescent Ught  If  it  does  not  enable 
the  citizen  to  see  his  duty?  What  is  the 
advantage  of  traveling  at  60  miles  an 
hour  if  we  are  as  discontented  at  the 
end  of  the  Journey  as  at  the  beginning? 
The  aim  of  our  dvlllaatlon  is  not  to 
whiten  the  seas  with  the  sails  of  com- 
merce, but  to  develop  simple,  homely 
virtues  which  are  the  chief  defense  of  our 
Nation,  the  best  safeguards  of  the  fireside 
and  the  home. 

Reverend  Faunce's  remarks  were  true 
64  years  ago,  and  they  are  even  more 
pertinent  today.  He  spoke  almost  a  jrear 
and  a  half  before  the  Wright  brothers 
made  theh-  first  suecesaf  ol  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk.   In  the  brief  span  e*  time  between 
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biM  addtcsa  and  our  day  we  have  In- 
crwaed  maa's  apeed  from  90  mflea  an 
hour  oo  land  to  18,000  miles  an  hour  In 
aiwoe.  The  Koals  which  he  aet  fcMT  Amer- 
ican ■odety  are  relevant  to  our  own  time. 
Be  called  on  the  cltizaaa  of  Watervllle 
to  "develop  a  new  sense  of  civic  pride 
and muzxiclpal  duty."  He  notes: 

AnfKloazu  bar*  miooMded  nobly  In  iawoA- 
iDf  StatM,  but  ttomy  bave  not  yet  laanud  to 
^v«m  dtlM. 

BlBce  Reverend  Faunce  deUvered  his 
sermon  we  have  labored  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  our  cities.  Our  major  efforts  go 
back  more  than  30  years.  During  this 
time  Federal,  State,  and  local  govem- 
mecta  have  worked  together  in  the  search 
for  solutions  to  urban  j»t>blems.  Plan- 
ning aids,  urban  renewal,  public  housing, 
aids  to  education,  hospital  construction, 
communis  faculties  construction,  public 
wdfare  assistance,  onployment  asslst- 
anoe,  tranoKHrtatton  loana  and  grants — 
all  tbMe  and  many  more  programs  have 
been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

These  programs  have  aecompllshed  a 
great  deal — but  they  have  fallen  far  short 
of  the  need. 

One  reason  is  that  every  program  of 
Pederal  aid  to  the  cities  has  approached  a 
single  problem  with  a  single  weapon. 
They  have  operated  side  by  side — ^fre- 
-quently  indifferent  to  each  other,  some-  i 
times  even  in  eonfUet  with  each  other. 
A  ct^  might  have  urban  renewal  with- 
out adequate  low-  and  middle-income 
housing,  public  housing  but  an  Inade- 
<iuato  puUlc  health  program,  a  welfare 
program  but  little  vocational  training,  a 
recreation  program  but  inadequate 
schools.  Repeatedly,  neglect  of  one  area 
oaneeled  out  efforts  in  another. 

A  second  shortcoming  has  been  that 
even  whtore  all  ezlstlng  Federal  aids  have 
been  avallalde  to  a  dty,  there  has  been  no 
•ystematlo  arrangement  for  coordinating 
their  Impact— cities  could  be  lost  in  a 
mase  of  Federal  aids. 

Tium  have  been  no  local  plans  brocui 
enough  to  make  effective  use  of  combined 
aid  programs. 

There  has  been  no  fooal  point  for  oon- 
oentrattng  their  resources  on  the  prob- 
lems of  a  neighborhood. 

"niere  has  been  little  incentive  for  co- 
ordinated use  of  Federal  programs. 

Third,  present  programs  are  simply  in- 
sufllctent  in  two  ways: 

ThBf  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  growing  urban  pecula- 
tions. 

Th«y  are  not  designed  to  meet  all  the 
needs  that  the  neglected  neighborhoods 
dlsiday. 

nnally,  compounding  these  dlfficultiee 
has  been  the  financial  crisis  of  the  cities. 
BtAmttaa.  19M  and  1993,  municipalities  in- 
cwiaaed  their  tax  revenues  by  43  percent, 
and  local  government  indebtedness  in- 
creased tqr  119  percent.  For  the  central 
ot^  the  problem  has  become  a  vlciouB  dr- 
de.  The  more  determined  the  cl^'s  ef- 
fort to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  need  for 
Inoreased  services,  the  more  llkdy  that 
tSari  drives  its  economically  affluent 
eittseos  to  the  nearly  suburbs.  Similar- 
ly, the  greater  burden  the  city  places  on 
Industry  within  Its  borders,  the  leas  its 
opportunity  to  attract  and  hold  the  In- 
dustry and  eommeroe  its  economy  re- 
quires.   So  the  dty  becomes,  increasing- 


ly, a  home  for  the  eoonomicjaUy  deprived, 
those  least  able  to  ikar  the  cost  of  mu- 
nicipal services.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  cities  wltk  the  greatest  slum 
problems  often  have  the  least  capacity 
to  deal  with  those  problems. 

Conflicts  In  program  goals,  divisions  of 
authority,  major  program  gaps,  lack  of 
resources — all  prevept  us  from  building 
and  rebuilding  citieE  our  urban  dtizens 
deserve  and  all  of  us  need. 

Recognizing  these!  human  problems  of 
urban  life.  President  Johnson  named  a 
task  force  of  distinguished  Americans, 
working  with  Secretary  Weaver,  to  study 
these  problems,  analyze  the  shortcom- 
ings of  existing  Federal  programs,  and 
recommend  to  him  a  program  for  Im- 
mediate action. 

The  result  was  the  demonstration  cities 
program. 

The  essentials  of  the  program  the  Pres- 
ident transmitted  to  Congress  on  Jsui- 
uary  26,  1966  were  these: 

The  concentration  of  available  and 
special  resources  in  sufBclent  magnitude 
to  demonstrate  swiftly  what  qualified  ur- 
ban communities  oan  do  and  can  be- 
come. 

The  coordination  of  all  available  talent 
and  aid  on  these  targets  in  a  way  which 
is  impossible  where  assistance  is  provided 
across  the  board  and  men  arid  money 
must  be  spread  thin. 

The  mobilization  of  local  leadership 
and  initiative  to  assiire  that  the  key  de- 
cisions as  to  the  future  of  American 
cities  are  made  by  the  citizens  who  live 
there  and  to  cornet  local  leadership, 
both  public  and  private,  to  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  urban  problems,  freed 
from  the  constraints  that  have  handi- 
capped past  efforts  and  inflated  their 
costs. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  said: 

Today,  I  have  placed  before  the  Congrees 
a&d  before  you.  the  people  of  America,  a 
iiew  way  of  answer i|ig  an  ancient  dream. 
That  dreejn  la  of  cities  of  promise,  cltiee  of 
hope,  where  It  could  .truly  be  said,  to  every 
loan  his  chance,  to  every  man,  regardless 
of  his  birth,  his  shlnlbg  golden  opportunity, 
to  every  man  the  right  to  live  and  to  work 
and  to  be  himself  and  to  become  whatever 
thing  bis  manhood  atid  his  vision  can  com- 
bine to  make  him. 

The  new  way  of  answering  that  ancient 
dream  Is  this:  ^^^--'^"'^ 

TO  rebuild  where  t|iere  Is  hopel^bllght: 

To  renew  where  tltere  Ls  decay  and  ugU- 


Td  refresh  the  spUlt  of  men  and  women 
that  are  growing  weary  with  jobless  anxiety. 

To  restore  old  consnunltiea  and  to  bring 
forth  new  ones  where^  chUdren  will  be  t»x>ud 
to  say,  "This  la  my  heme." 

Whjtt  I  have  offered  U  a  massive  program. 
Involving  everything  that  we  know  about 
building  homes  and  schools  and  parks  and 
streets  that  are  safe  from  fear. 

The  choice  facing  the  Nation  was  posed 
by  President  Johnson  In  that  special 
message :  Shall  we  make  our  cities  livable 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity?  Or  shall 
we  by  timidity  and  neglect  damn  them  to 
fester  and  decay? 

The  Housing  Si<>commlttee  and  the 
Wanking  and  Currency  Committee  have 
voted  to  accept  the  challenge,  to  make  a 
new  beginning  in  fur  campaign  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  our 
dtlsens. 


The  legislation  we  present  today  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  President's  objecttret 
and  to  achieve  the  American  dieam— 
for  the  child  whose  playgrotmd  Is  t 
trash-strewn  alley — for  the  young  Iwy 
or  girl  whose  classroom  is  a  rat-infested 
cellar — for  the  parent  whose  income  Is 
uncertain  and  whose  housing  choice  Is  an 
overcrowded  tenement  room  or  the 
street — for  the  young  man  who  cannot 
get  a  job  because  he  lacks  training  and 
caiuiot  get  training  because  he  laclu 
funds — for  the  man  or  woman  who  can- 
not find  decent  housing  because  of  the 
color  of  his  or  her  skin. 

The  legislation  we  present  today  places 
the  central  city  in  the  context  of  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  and  It  addresses 
itself  to  the  problems  of  metropolitan 
regions.  It  requires  better  coordination 
of  Federal  activities,  and  it  provides  In- 
centives for  coordinated  metropolitan 
area  planning  and  development. 

Finally,  the  legislation  we  present 
today  will  help  the  States  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  local  communi- 
ties in  making  better  use  of  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

As  I  have  indicated,  S.  3708  Is  based 
on  recommendations  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  made  substantial 
changes  in  the  draft  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration,  but  It  did 
not  depart  from  the  President's  intent. 

PROVISIONS   OF   THC    I.n:iSI.JkTION 

Mr.  President,  as  reported  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  8. 
3708  has  three  titles— Title  I:  Compre- 
hensive City  Demonstration  Programs; 
Title  11:  Planned  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment; and  Title  HI:  Urban  Information 
suid  Technical  Assistance  Services. 

All  three  titles  have  a  consistent  pur- 
pose of  providing  additional  Federal 
assistance  to  help  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  make  effective  use  of  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  in  order  to  make  more 
significant  progress  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  national  housing  policy 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 
This  would  be  done  by  the  bill  In  two 
ways:  First,  better  coordination  of 
existing  programs — Federal,  State,  and 
local;  and  second,  additional  Federal 
flnandal  assistance  to  be  used  by  the 
locality  for  activities  which  supplement 
existing  progrrams. 

■ntle  I  of  the  biU  would  estabUsh  a 
new  city  demonstration  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  provide  the  incentive  and  the  finan- 
cial .means  for  a  city  to  plan  and  carry 
out^a  program  for  rebuilding  and  re- 
stonng  entire  sections  or  neighborhoods 
of  slum  and  blight  and  to  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  In  such 
areas. 

Mr.  aORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  this  re- 
spect, how  would  this  program  differ 
from  the  urban  renewal  program? 

Mr.  MXJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
urban  renewal  program  is  aimed  at  the 
physical  reconstruction  of  blighted 
areas.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  part^-^and  a 
fundamental  and  necessary  part — of  any 
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dty  demonstration  program  developed 
under  this  legislation.  However,  the 
emphasis  in  this  legislation  is  to  supple- 
ment programs  dealing  with  the  physical 
leconstructlon  of  cities  by  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  reconstruct  the  lives 
of  people  who  Uve  in  those  cities. 

This  will  be  done  first  by  coordinating 
more  effectively  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  human  side  of 
the  problem  and,  second,  by  providing 
gupplemental  funds  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  com'prehensive  programs 
dealing  with  the  shortcomings  of  exist- 
ing programs  and,  in  these  diseased  areas 
and  cities,  dealing  with  the  human  prob- 
lem. 

For  example,  we  can  help  the  cities 
become  involved  In  education  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  they  are  now  in  these 
areas,  and  the  record  shows  that  usually 
the  quality  of  the  teachers  in  these  areas 
Is  at  the  bottom  of  quality  list  across 
the  coimtry. 

We  can  help  the  cities  become  involved 
In  a  greater  degree  in  vocational  tradn- 
Ing,  recreational  facilities,  ade<iuate 
transportation  for  residents  of  these 
areas  between  their  homes  and  Jobs,  and 
soon. 

There  are  a  number  of  possibilities, 
some  of  which  are  already  covered,  in 
part,  by  Federal  programs,  and  some  of 
which  we  hope  may  be  stimulated  and 
developed  under  local  sponsorship  with 
the  supplemental  ftmds  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  by  his  extemporaneous  an- 
swer has  given  more  life  and  meaning  to 
the  program  than  any  explanation  I  have 
yet  heard. 

I  want  to  observe  that,  not  only  in  this 
instance,  but  also  in  many  others,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Maine 
speaks  with  a  clarity,  elocution,  articu- 
lateness,  and  grammatical  perfection 
that  few  Senators  possess. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Sermtor 
from  Tennessee.  I  was  really  trying  to 
sell  the  program  and  not  the  speaker. 

The  demonstration  city  approsw:h 
places  maximum  dependence  upon  the 
locality  and  its  officials  to  plan  and  carry 
out  the  program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  help  with  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance,  but  it  will  be  limited  to 
those  cities  presenting  Imaginative  and 
effective  ways  of  dealing  with  the  physi- 
cal and  social  problems  of  slum  and 
blighted  areas. 

The  financial  assistance  will  be  in  two 
forms — planning  assistance  and  program 
assistance.  Planning  assistance  will  be 
on  an  80  percent  Federal  grant  basis  with 
the  city  making  up  the  other  20  percent 
of  cost.  For  this  purpose  the  bill  author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $12  million  a 
year  for  each  of  2  years,  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968. 

The  program  assistance  would  provide 
supplementary  financial  aid  to  cities  to 
carry  out  activities  in  addition  to  those 
ah-eady  provided  under  existing  Federal 
law.  The  supplementary  aid  will  be  com- 
puted In  each  case  on  a  formula  related 
to  local  contributions  to  Federal  pro- 
erams  involved  In  the  project.  Under  the 
committee  bill  the  program  assistance  for 
sny  project  would  be  a  maximum  of  80 


percent  of  the  total  non-Federal  contri- 
butions made  on  all  projects  under  exist- 
ing Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  which 
are  being  carried  out  as  part  of  the  city 
demonstration  program.  The  supple- 
mental grant  could  not  be  used  to  reduce 
local  expenditures  on  existing  projects 
or  activities  or  to  reduce  the  local  effort 
for  similar  activities.  The  bill  calls  for 
a  2-year  authorization  of  $400  million  for 
fiscal  1968  and  $500  million  for  fiscal 
1969.  The  2-year  level  of  authorization 
is  consistent  with  administration  esti- 
mates for  a  5-year  program. 

This  bill  is  limited  to  3  years.  The 
first  year  it  would  be  planning  assist- 
ance only,  to  the  extent  of  $12  million. 
The  second  year  it  would  be  planning 
to  the  extent  of  $12  million,  and  $400 
million  programing;  the  third  year,  it 
would  be  $500  million  for  programing. 

Under  this  title,  the  url)an  renewal 
grant  authority  would  be  Increased  by 
$250  million  to  be  used  for  projects  in- 
cluded within  a  city  demonstration  pro- 
gnim. 

Title  n  calls  for  improved  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  activities  in  metropolitan 
areas,  requires  minimum  standards  of 
planning  and  coordination  by  local  gov- 
ernments in  sach  areas,  and  authorizes 
supplementary  Federal  grants  to  Stete 
and  local  public  bodies  for  metropolitan 
development  projects  as  Incentives  for 
adequate  metropolitan  wide  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  adherence  to  such 
planning.  The  supplementary  grant 
would  be  authorized  only  for  those  met- 
ropolitan areas  which  have  met  stand- 
ards for  comprehensive  planning  on  a 
metropolltanwlde  basis.  The  grant 
would  be  made  to  the  public  body  spon- 
soring the  metropolitan  development 
project.  It  would  amount  to  a  maximum 
of  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
In  no  case  could  the  total  grant--the 
basic  grant  plus  the  supplementary 
grant — exceed  60  percent  of  the  project 
cost  nor  could  the  supplementary  grant 
exceed  the  basic  grant. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  would  not 
be  an  addition  to  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

The  benefits  of  this  title  are  for  proj- 
ects in  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area,  which  Is  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  the  area  in  and  around 
a  city  of  50.000  population  or  more.  The 
projects  to  be  benefited  are  generally  of 
a  public  works  nature  but  are  listed  In 
detail  in  the  bill.  The  authorization  un- 
der the  billis  a  maximum  of  $25  million 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Title  HI  of  ttie  bill  is  designed  to  help 
local  communities  make  better  use  of 
Federal  urban  assistance  programs  by 
authorizing  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
metropolitan  area  agencies  to  help  fi- 
nance information  centers  to  serve  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  small  communities 
throughout  the  State.  The  grant  could 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
activity.  The  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
pitudpal  changes  which  the  Banking 


and  Currency  Committee  made  In  the 
administration's  legislative  proposals. 

Section  101,  the  statement  of  findings 
and  declaration  of  punxMe,  was  tight- 
ened considerably.  The  committee  be- 
lieves the  statement  of  purpose,  in  par- 
ticular, is  clearer  and  more  forceful  in 
expressing  legislative  Intent.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  purpoaes  of  this  title  are  to  provide 
additional  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities  of  all  sixes  (with  equal  regard 
to  the  problems  of  small  as  weU  as  large 
Cltiee)  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  locally 
prepared  and  acbeduled  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  containing  new  and 
Imaginative  proposals  to  rebuild  or  revitalize 
large  slum  and  blighted  areas;  to  expand 
housing,  job,  «md  Income  opportunities;  to 
reduce  dependence  on  welfare  payments;  to 
improve  educational  facilities  and  programs; 
to  combat  disease  and  Ul  health;  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  crime  and  delinquency;  to 
enhance  recreational  and  cultural  oppwrtunl- 
tles;  to  establish  better  access  between  homes 
and  jobs;  and  generally  to  improve  living 
conditions  for  the  people  who  live  In  such 
areas,  and  to  aooompilab  these  objecttves 
through  the  most  effective  and  economical 
concentration  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  efforts  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  urban  life. 

The  second  major  change  made  by  the 
committee  was  in  section  103  which  con- 
tains the  basic  criteria,  including  need, 
for  eligibility  for  assistance  under  the 
program.  The  basic  intent  of  the  orig- 
inal procKMal  is  accomplished  in  a  con- 
cise and  logical  manner.  Subsection  (b) 
contains  new  language  emphasizing  the 
prime  Importance  of  local  Initiative  and 
prompt  response  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  such  initiative,  maximum 
coordination  of  Federal  assistance,  and 
program  flexibility.  The  new  language 
is  designed  to  underscore  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  this  will  represent  a  new 
method  of  dealing  with  the  complex  and 
interrelated  social  and  physical  piob- 
lesDs  of  slum  and  blighted  areas  in  dtles 
of  all  sizes. 

The  committee  retained  the  Presidoit's 
80-percent  supplemental  grant  proposal 
for  assistance  to  comprehensive  demon- 
stration city  programs.  However,  the 
grant  formula  has  been  tightened  con- 
siderably to  insure  that  the  base  for  the 
supplemental  grants  could  not  be  dis- 
torted by  the  use  of  irrelevant  projects, 
that  fimds  provided  could  not  be  dis- 
sipated on  projects  not  essential  to  the 
program.  That  the  supplemental  grants 
could  not  be  used  to  replace  local  con- 
tributions which  the  community  bAd 
conamltted  to  Federal  grant-in-aid  proj- 
ects before  starting  the  comprehensive 
program,  and  that  the  suppleniental 
grants  could  not  be  used  for  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  cit7.  The  supple- 
mental grant  funds  must  be  used  to  sup- 
port fully  the  limovative,  nonfederally 
aided  activities  of  a  program  before  they 
can  be  used  to  mateh  additional  Federal 
grants. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  the  sup- 
plemental grant  fonnula  concept  has 
given  some  of  my  colleagues  concern. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
ttmity  to  explain  it  in  detail 

The  formula  for  supplemental  grants 
proposed  In  the  bill  is  designed  to  help 
overcome  two  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
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the  Mlation  of  the  problem  of  oliy  slum 


First.  The  Inability  ol  the  cities  to  find 
the  necessary  numey,  cepeciaUy  to  fl- 
oanee  new  and  imaginative  programs, 


Secoad.  The  difficulty  ot  coordinating 
and  channeling  existing  Federal  aids  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  Federal  aids  are  available  throu£rh 
many  different  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

These  aids  sometimes  go  to  the  State, 
sometimes  to  the  city,  sometimes  to  spe- 
cial agencies  independent  of  the  cl^ 
government. 

These  aids  are  distributed  under  wide- 
ly varying  formulas  for  allocating  Fed- 
eral funds  among  the  States  or  for 
determining  the  amoimt  and  kind  of  lo- 
cal contribution  required. 

The  existing  aid  programs  are  designed 
to  acccHDPllsh  different  specific  national 
objectives — Improve  education,  eliminate 
poverty,  combat  disease.  This  fact  dic- 
tated differing  Incentives  and  require- 
ments in  each  program. 

Therefore,  an  aid  formula  was  sought 
which  would: 

First.  Provide  cash  to  the  cities  need- 
ed to  carry  out  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  Encourage  and  allow  flexibility 
for  innovation 

Third.  Provide  an  incentive  to  use  the 
existing  Federal  aid  programs  in  a  co- 
ordinated fashion  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable 

Fourth.  Preserve  the  requirements  of 
existing  aid  programs,  which  were  de- 
signed to  accomplish  specific  national 
objectives 

Fifth.  Avoid  the  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral money  for  city  money  in  the  support 
of  existing  programs. 
>''The  formula  chosen: 
•First.  Provides  a  city  with  an  amount 
•qual  to  80  percent  of  the  non-Federal 
contribution  otherwise  required  for  Fed- 
eral aid  projects  included  In  the  demon- 
stration program  In  the  city. 

Second.  Makes  this  money  available — 

To  pay  for  new  and  addlticmal  activi- 
ties in  the  program. 

After  the  costs  of  those  activities  are 
eovered,  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
the  FMeral  aid  projects  Included  in  the 
demonstration  program — but  not  to  re- 
place matching  funds  committed  before 
the  program  started. 

Third.  Requires  the  city  to  maintain 
its  level  <a  expenditure — on  all  activities 
similar  to  those  Included  in  the  demon- 
stration program — at  least  at  the  level 
exlBttng  iMTore  the  program  started. 

Tile  formula  therefore  meets  the  basic 
program  obj  ectives : 

First.  It  provides  the  city  with  addi- 
tional money.  Based  on  a  calculation  of 
several  sample  programs,  the  80-percent 
figure  will  furnish  the  dly  with  the 
money  needed  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
grcun  tf — 

It  uses  as  many  relevant  Federal  aid 
programs  as  practicable. 

Makes  its  own  effort  to  raise  some  ad- 
<^tional  matdilng  fund5. 

Second.  It  encourages  and  allows 
flexibility  for  innovation— the  money  is 
not  earmarked  for  spectflc  Federal-aid 


projects  and  must  be  used  first  for  the 
new  and  additional  elements  of  the  ap- 
proved demonstratton  program. 

Third.  It  provides  an  incentive  to  use 
existing,  applicable  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams— the  amouitt  of  money  depends 
upon  the  number  dt  such  programs  used. 

Fourth.  It  requires  the  city  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  specific  requirements 
of  existing  Federal  aid  programs,  thus 
protecting  the  national  objectives  of 
those  programs. 

Finally,  it  assures  that  Federal  funds 
are  not  merely  substituted  for  existing 
local  funds.  ; 

At  this  point,  ilr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  alternative 
formulas  considered  for  the  program, 
which  were  rejected  because  they  did  not 
meet  its  objectives,  be  included  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  formulas 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alternative  A.  Gnant  the  city  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  the  demon- 
stration program. 

•  This  would  remote  any  Incentive  to  use 
and  coordinate  exlstlig  Federal-aid  programs. 

Alternative  B.  Gifcint  the  city  a  certain 
percentage  of  that  pa»t  of  demonstration  pro- 
gram costs  not  coverqpl  by  other  grants  in  aid. 

•  This  provides  no  Incentive  for  using  ex- 
isting Federal-aid  programs;  The  fewer  that 
are  used,  the  more  supplementary  grants  that 
would  be  made  available. 

Alternative  C.  Grant  the  city  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  coSt  of  those  elements  of 
the  demonstration  program  which  are  not 
eligible  for  aid  under  other  Federal  programs 

•  This  would  not  ellow  tbe  cities  to  use 
the  money  to  IncreaSe  their  use  of  existing 
Federal  aid  programs  They  often  have  dif- 
ficulty raising  the  matching  share. 

Alternative  D.  Increase  the  Federal  share 
on  Federal  aid  projeets  Included  within  the 
demonstration   program. 

•  It  does  not  assurte  funds  to  the  city  for 
irmovatlve  projects,  since  the  recipient  agency 
may  be  the  State  or  a  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment other  than  the  city. 

•  It  Is  administratively  complex  if  the 
original  granting  agtncy  Is  to  give  the  In- 
creased grant. 

•  It  tends  to  break  the  line  on  the  Federal 
share  In  a  whole  host  of  programs  with  spe- 
cific national  objectives  outside  the  dMnon- 
stratlon  cltlee. 

Alternative  E.  Provide  a  sliding  scale  grant 
formula,  with  dlfTerlag  percentages  going  to 
different  citiee.  depeadent  upon  (1)  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cltlee  problems,  and  (2)  the 
ability  of  the  cities  to  Increase  their  own 
flnanclal  effort. 

•  We  do  not  yet  ha^e  the  knowledge  needed 
to  specify  equitable  Indices  of  need. 

•  We  do  not  have  reliable  data  avaUable  to 
meastire  the  relative  needs  of  cities,  even  if 
the  Indices  could  be  defined. 

•  We  would  be  op*nlng  up  a  continuing 
battle  over  the  speclftc  grant  share  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  itor.  President,  wnen  I 
first  examined  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, I  had  questions  about  the  supple- 
mental grant  formtila.  I  gave  long  and 
careful  study  to  tills  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  resolved '  my  questions.  The 
formula  may  be  niodifled  later,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  and  as  we  develop 
more  adequate  statistics  on  need,  effort 
and  other  Indexes.*  Bift  as  the  founda- 
tion of  this  demotistration  program,  I 


believe  the  formula  is  sound,  workable 
and  fair. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  title  I  of 
S.  3708  contains  a  Davis-Bacon  labor 
standards  provision  which  was  not  in  the 
original  administration  proposal,  it  is 
similar  to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  proposal,  as  contained 
in  title  I  of  H.R.  15690,  and  is  acceptable 
to  all  interested  parties. 

One  of  the  most  Important  changes 
made  by  the  committee  was  the  change 
from  an  open-end  money  authorization 
requested  by  the  administration  to  a  2- 
year,  $900  million  program. 

The  committee  provided  such  a  limita- 
tion for  two  reasons :  First,  it  believes  the 
C5ongress  has  a  responsibility  to  define 
the  estimated  monetary  requirements  of 
such  a  program;  and  second,  it  wished  to 
insure  a  careful  review  of  this  new  and 
experimental  program  before  extending 
appropriations  authority  beyond  fiscal 
year  1969. 

During  this  period,  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  will  have  an  opHwrtunity  to 
evaluate  the  experience  under  the  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program. 
If  it  is  as  successful  as  the  committee  ex- 
pects it  to  be,  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  can  provide — on  the  basis  of 
plans  submitted  by  the  cities,  the  prog- 
ress of  activities  under  demonstration 
programs  being  carried  out,  and  the 
budgetary  situation  existing  at  the  time— 
a  continued  reasonable  annual  rate  of 
funding  for  the  program. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  program 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969  are  consistent  with  estimates 
made  by  the  administration  on  the  prob- 
able cost  of  the  program. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  supple- 
mental grant  funds  represent  only  a 
part  of  the  total  Federal,  State,  and  local 
resources  which  will  be  available  for 
cities  to  apply  to  their  demonstration 
projects. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  providing  a  list  and 
analysis  of  the  existing  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  which  may  be  used  in 
demonstration  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

FISEKAL    GRANT-IN-Am    PROGRAMS    LiKELT    TO 

Form  Core  or  Crrr  Demonstration  Pbo- 
GRAM  AcTivrriEs 

This  material  contains  brief  descriptions 
of  49  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  deemed 
most  llliely  to  be  among  those  utilized  by 
a  city  In  developing  a  city  demonstration 
program  "of  sufBcient  magnitude  in  both 
physical  and  social  dimensions"  to  meet  th? 
criteria  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  bill 
The  programs  nrp  arrangpd  alph:ihp-if  tilv 
under  their  respective  administering  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  It  Is  not  Implied  •'i- 
these  programs  r.eces.'^arlly  wll!  or  'li.  -j  c:  ^^ 
used  In  any  one  demonstration  or  that  other 
programs  may  not  also  be  used. 

This  Is  a  preliminary  draft  In  connection 
with  an  ongoing  legal  project.  When  com- 
pleted, all  descriptions  will  have  been  cleared 
by  the  legal  staffs  of  the  agencies  involved 
In  the  meantime,  this  material  must  be  used 
with  caution  because  legislative  history  and 
regulatory  limitations  not  appearing  In  the 
sources  consulted  may  alter  impc-tant 
details. 
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Mr.  MUSKZE.  In  addition,  Z  would 
note  that  the  mi^TimnTn  impact  on  the 
flwal  year  1967  budget  would  be  a  mod- 
est $12  mlUlcMi  for  planning. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
has  provided  a  1250  million  authortza- 
tlon  for  additional  urban  renewal  funds 
to  assure  that  the  demonstration  cities 
program  would  not  use  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  existing  urban  renewal 
grant  authority  to  the  detriment  of  dtles 
not  participating  in  the  program,  par- 
ticularly small  towns.    The  $250  million 
estimate  is  tied  to  the  2 -year  monetary 
authorization  for  supplemental  grants. 
I  want  to  underscore  the  committee's 
intent  that  the  comprehensive  city  diem- 
onstratlon  program  is  not  to  be  used  sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  accelerating  urban 
renewal  projects.    The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  place  in  better  balance,  social 
and  physical  renewal  programs  aimed  at 
'meeting  the  needs  of  people  living  in 
slum  and  blighted  areas. 

The  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion program  is  a  bold  new  effort,  Mr. 
President,  but  It  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
make  our  cities  what  they  ought  to  be. 
We  have  learned  from  the  shortcomings 
of  the  past  that  fragmented,  uncoordi- 
nated applications  of  individual  pro- 
grams— however  desirable  in  and  of 
thanselves— will  not  correct  the  splral- 
Ing  crisis  of  the  cities. 

What  we  propose  to  do  Is  analogous 
to  our  aerospace  program,  where  several 
years  ago  we  abandoned  the  practice  of 
trjrlng  to  fit  separately  developed  com- 
ponents together.  Today  we  use  the 
systems  approach  to  complex,  but  Inter- 
related problems. 

The  housing,  education.  Job  opportu- 
nity, physical,  and  social  needs  of  men 
and  women  are  part  of  the  total  envi- 
ronment of  the  cities.  They  shoiUd  be 
treated  as  such. 
As  Prof.  Norton  Long  has  written  : 


It  la  thU  circle  (of  the  troubled  environ- 
ment of  the  dtiea]  that  can  indeed  be  a 
▼Idoua  circle,  that  hoiulng,  education,  Jobe 
and  Income  are  all  linked  together.  If  you 
dont  have  the  housing,  you  don't  have  the 
acceaa  to  the  education.  If  you  dont  have 
the  education,  you  dont  have  accees  to  the 
Jobe.  If  you  dont  have  the  acceea  to  the 
Job*,  you  dont  have  the  income.  If  you 
dont  have  the  Income,  you  cant  buy  the 
housing. 

The  reason  why  we  have  to  do  something 
about  thla  problem  la  that  our  policy  of  etor- 
Ing  people  U  much  more  shameful  and 
wicked  than  the  ]x>Ucy  of  storing  grain.  The 
grain  merely  rots,  but  the  people  rot  and  re- 
produce, and  the  people  they  reproduce  rot, 
too,  until  It  Is  brought  to  our  attention  out 
In  the  containers  of  poverty,  by  exnloalons 
like  Watts. 

The  comprehensive  dty  demmistra- 
tion  program  is  also  designed  for  broad 
application,  throughout  our  Nation. 
Eligibility  is  limited  by  need,  not  size  or 
geographic  location.  The  net  effect  of 
the  program  will  be  to  help  those  in 
need  In  the  alvaa  areas  and  by  so  doing 
to  contribute  to  healthier  and  better- 
balanced  dtles. 

This  approach  appeals  to  me  because 
It  la  humane,  because  it  is  e<mslBtent 
with  our  experience  In  other  fleMs,  and 


because  It  calls  for  prudent  and  sound 
management  of  our  rtsources. 

Mr.  President,  tlUe  H  of  8.  3708  is  a 
logical  extaislon  of  the  coordination 
concepts  of  the  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program  As  I  noted 
earlier  In  my  remarks,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  "will  contribute  to  a 
weU-balanced  dty."  Such  balance  can- 
not be  achieved  unless  the  metropolitan 
area  In  which  a  city  is  located  has  an 
effective,  coordinated  planning  program 
And  metropolitan  areas  without  effec- 
tive planning  and  coordination  of  their 
Physical  development  are  inviting  blight 
decay,  and  economic  dislocation. 

The  original  administration  proposals 
were  contained  In  S.  2$77,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  [Mr.  Sparkman].  The 
subcommittee  broadened  and  reorga- 
nized those  proposals  to  provide  for  a 
logical  progression  in  metropolitan  area 
plaiuilng  and  development,  particularly 
in  connection  with  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  which  affect  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  such  areas. 

The  first  step  In  such  coordination 
requires  the  Federal  Government  to  put 
its  own  house  in  ordet.  Under  section 
202  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  to 
obtain  from  other  Federal  agencies  sta- 
tistical data,  program  neports,  and  other 
material  needed  to  carjy  out  the  metro- 
politan area  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment. In  addition^  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  carrying  out  metro- 
politan area  programs  would  be 
directed— to  the  maximlun  extent  practi- 
cable— to  consult  with  and  seek  advice 
from  all  other  significantly  affected  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

I  recognize  that  this  language  Is  pri- 
marily an  expression  of  Intent.  It  does 
not  compel  coordination  by  Federal 
agencies.  But  we  hope  this  precatory 
language  will  be  heeded  by  the  executive 
branch.  If  it  is  not,  the  Congress  may 
have  to  consider  more  detailed  and  spe- 
cific coordination  requirements. 

To  help  encourage  coordination  of 
Federal  activities  in  metropolitan  areas 
section  203  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, upon  the  request  of  duly  author- 
ized local  officials  and  alter  consultation 
with  local  governmental  authorities,  to 
appoint  for  any  metropoUtan  area  a 
"metropolitan  expediter^  to  provide  In- 
formation, data,  and  assistance  to  local 
authorities,  organizations,  and  persons 
and  to  relevant  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department's  programs  and 
activities  and  other  related  activities  and 
needs  In  the  ar^. 

The  committee  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  services  of  the  expe<tlter  can  be  pro- 
vided only  on  local  request  and  that  his 
role  would  be  entirely  advisory.  In  no 
way  would  he  Impose  I'^ederal  control 
over  local  decisions  affecting  metropoli- 
tan development. 

SecUon  204  is  a  committee  amendment 
It  w6uld  require  that  all  appUcaUons  for 
Federal  loams  or  grsuits  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  projects  for  open-space  land 
hospitals,  airports,  libraries,  water  sup- 
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ply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works 
highways,  transportation  facilities  or 
water  development  and  land  conserva- 
tion within  any  metropolitan  area  must 
after  June  30,  1967,  be  submitted  for  re- 
view and  comments  by  a  metropolitan- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  agency 
which  is,  to  the  greatest  extent  practica- 
ble, responsible  to  the  elected  officials  of 
the  general  local  governments.  It  would 
further  require  that  such  an  ajipllcation 
by  a  special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment  must  also  be  submitted  to  any 
affected  general  local  governments. 

This  proposal  Is  consistent  with  pro- 
posals contained  in  sections  503  and  504 
of  S.  561,  the  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration bill  approved  by  the  Senate  ear- 
lier in  this  Congress. 

The  committee  retained,  essentially 
unchanged  from  the  original  adminis- 
tration proposal,  section  205  which  au- 
thorizes incentive  grants  on  federally 
aided  projects  in  metropolitan  areas 
where  State  and  local  governments  are 
cooperating  fully  in  planning  and  pro- 
graming, and  carrying  out  aU  their  ma- 
jor activities  in  accordance  with  such 
planning  and  programing. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  In  title  n  we 
have  provided  for  progressive  Improve- 
ments In  planning  and  development  for 
our  metropolitan  areas. 

First,  we  call  upon  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  coordinate 
their  activities. 

Second,  we  provide  for  metropolitan 
expediters  who,  at  local  request,  can  help 
such  coordination  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Third,  we  require  minimum  levels  of 
cooperation  and  coordination  at  the  local 
level  as  conditions  for  receipt  of  certain 
Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  for  metro- 
politan development. 

Finally,  we  provide  Incentive  grants 
for  more  effective  coordination  of  metro- 
politan area  planning  and  development. 
Title  in,  Mr.  President,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of   the   earlier  urban  Information 
center  proposal  contained  in  title  IV  of 
S.  2977.     The  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator  from   New   Hampshire    [Mr.   Mc- 
INTYRE]    developed   the  new  provisions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee. 
The  new  program  seeks   to  fill  the 
needs  of   local   governments,   organiza- 
tions,   and    individuals    to    know    more 
about  Federal  programs  affecting  urban 
development.    It    would    authorize    the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  grants  to  assist  pro- 
grams of  States  and  metropolitan  area 
agencies  for  the  establishment  and  op-'' 
eratlon  of  urban  information  and  tech- 
nical   assistance   centers.    In   suldition, 
the   program   would   provide    technical 
assistance  to  small  commimJties,  of  not 
more  than   25,000  persons,  relating  to 
urban  problems. 
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CONCLVSIOIf 

These  are  our  proposals,  Mr.  President. 
In  my  opinion,  they  represent  a  sound 
implementation  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. They  are  responsive  to 
the  national  concern  over  the  plight  of 
our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 


The  proposals  are  not  confined  to  one 
section  of  the  coimtry.  They  are  not 
limited  to  one  typ^  of  situation — cities 
and  counties  of  all  sizes,  councils  of  gov- 
ernments, State  and  local  agencies  are 
eligible  to  participate. 

We  have  tried  to  treat  the  problems 
of  these  areas  as  a  whole.  We  have  kept 
the  programs  flexible.  We  have  empha- 
sized local  initiative  and  direction. 

I  believe  this  legislation  offers  us  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  focus 
the  great  resoiu-ces  of  our  Nation 
through  the  use  of  "creative  federalism" 
on  one  of  the  most  critical,  complex,  and 
vital  domestic  questions  of  our  day,  the 
question  posed  by  the  President: 

Shall  we  make  our  cities  livable  for  our- 
aelvee  and  our  posterity?  Or  shall  we  by 
timidity  and  neglect  damn  them  to  fester 
and  decay? 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  we  take  the 
constructive  approach,  learning  from  the 
past,  using  our  Imagination,  building  for 
the  future.    I  urge  approval  of  S.  3708. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  again 
may  I  say  that  even  though  I  am  oppos- 
ing this  measure,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  made  some  very 
significant  improvements  in  this  measure 
in  committee,  and  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  done  so.  I  only  regret  that  I 
must  debate  what  I  consider  the  lack  of 
merit  in  this  measure  with  so  formidable 
and  estimable  and  eloquent  a  gentleman 
as  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  said 
before  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence, National  League  of  Cities.  March 
31,1966: 

The  Investments  you  are  mniHTig  jq  your 
cltlee  in  vital  to  our  future.  We  would  like 
to  complete  them  all  at  once.  But  If  we  at- 
tempt to  do  too  much,  too  soon,  we  will  end 
by  accomplishing  less  by  borrowing  our 
money,  by  issuing  bonds  when  the  cost  of 
money  U  at  the  highest  point  In  several 
years — when  costs  are  skyrocketing  and  ma- 
terials and  skilled  labor  are  scarce.  I  ask 
you  to  go  home  and  get  out  your  lead  pen- 
cil—and take  a  good  hard  look  at  your  next 
quarterly  budget  expenditures. 

I  believe  the  President's  evaluation  of 
the  city  development  problem  to  be  ex-. 
actly  right. 

I  believe  that  the  President,  to  be  con- 
sistent after  having  expressed  this  strong 
opinion,  would  join  me  in  voting  against 
this  bill  If  he  were  back  in  the  Senate. 

The  so-called  demonstration  cities  bill, 
title  I  of  S.  3708,  Is  an  expansion  of  a 
faltering  urban  renewal  program  which 
will  be  financed  almost  totally  with  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  facts  and  figures  on  urban  renewal 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  program  has 
hit  dead  center  because  of  the  failure  to 
inject  some  basic  thinking  into  a  pro- 
Kram  that  deserved  a  better  fate. 

Urban  renewal  was  an  enticing  fan- 
w^  that  preyed  on  cities  which  could 
not  afford  aU  the  luxury  In  a  hurry  that 
fuch  a  program  offered.  Much  Uke  the 
human  failure  of  overindulgence  at  an 
attractive  cafeteria  counter. 

The  ciUes'  one-third  share  of  the  proj- 
ect costs  has  become  more  and  more  diffi- 


cult to  meet  despite  the  promising  tax 
profits  to  be  derived  from  improved 
property  rising  on  the  project  sites.  One 
project  created  another — ^moving  people 
and  businesses  to  less  expensive  areas 
than  that  to  be  developed  by  urban  re- 
newal. 

Urban  renewal,  the  great  promise  to 
the  cities,  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  only  $1.5  billion  in  Federal  funds 
has  been  spent  since  1949  out  of  a  total 
of  $7.6  billion  authorized  during  that 
period.  Of  course,  $5.6  billion  has  been 
committed,  but  it  obviously  is  much  eas- 
ier to  commit  than  to  spend  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  cities  to  raise  from 
their  taxpayers  the  one- third  of  the  cost 
of  a  project  on  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment offers  to  pay  two-thirds. 

That  is  why  another  dreamworld  of 
spending  is  planned  for  the  cities,  but 
this  time  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
share  in  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
posal can  run  as  high  as  95  percent  be- 
cause under  certain  conditions  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  authorized  to 
contribute  80  percent  to  the  local  share 
of  project  costs. 

The  administration  sought  to  have  no 
limit  on  congressional  authorizations  for 
this  new  program  and  supported  this  in- 
definite money  position  by  professing 
some  Indeflniteness  In  just  how  many 
cities  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  what  extent  each  fortunate 
city  would  benefit. 

Nevertheless,  administration  figures 
submitted  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee made  possible  the  estimation  of 
total  costs  of  approximately  $2.9  billion 
for  a  6 -year  program. 

The  committee  reduced  the  program 
from  a  5-year  program  to  a  3-year  pro- 
gram and  fixed  authorization  limits  at 
$12  million  for  the  first  year,  which  Is  a 
planning  year,  and  at  $400  million  for 
fiscal  1968  and  $500  million  for  fiscal 
1969,  which  would  be  considered  the 
programing  years,  or  the  years  in  which 
the  Federal  contributions  would  be  made 
on  actlw^ projects. 

Mr  JMUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seagfor  yield? 

TOWER.     I  yield  to  the  distin- 
■^ulshed  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  and  I  wish  to  state  the  ba^ic  facts 
accurately.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator would  explain  the  $?.9  bllUon  figure. 
I  imderstood  that  originally  It  was  $2.3 
billion  for  demonstration  cities.  There 
are  additional  costs  associated  with  title 

n. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  total  esti- 
mate for  a  5-year  period  was  $2.9  billion. 
But  I  shall  be  glad  to  check  those  figures 
and  discuss  them  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     All  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Even  so,  this  change  in 
the  bill  can  hardly  be  classified  as  a  re- 
deeming improvement  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  new  expenditures  are  to  be  com- 
mitted by  Congress  at  a  time  when  "costs 
are  skyrocketing  and  materials  and 
skilled  labor  are  scarce,"  as  President 
Johnson  said  to  the  city  representatives 
only  last  March. 


Before  our  committee  on  August  4. 
Gov.  J.  L.  Robertson,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  tesUfled  that  recommenda- 
tions for  reducing  Federal  Government 
expenditures  had  been  made  to  President 
Johnson  because  of  existing  inflationary 
pressures. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  go  further 
Into  the  testimony  of  Governor  Robert- 
son, as  well  as  that  of  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
also  ap(>eared  before  our  committee,  be- 
cause the  basic  issue  before  us  at  that 
time  concerned  the  halting  of  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

In  testifying  on  a  bill  to  deal  with  in- 
terest rate  regulation.  Governor  Robert- 
son warned  of  "boom  and  bust"  dangers 
and  said: 

We  are  In  the  midst  today  at  an  inflation- 
ary situation.  The  ln«atlon  preaBuree  are 
great.  In  my  opinion  the  dangers  of  Infla- 
tion are  much  greater  than  the  dangers  of 
high  Interest  rates.  The  coet  to  the  people  of 
this  country  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of 
Inflation  than  In  the  case  of  high  Interest 
rates. 

Governor  Robertson  told  the  commit- 
tee that  the  continued  use  of  monetary 
policy  and  failure  to  use  fiscal  policy  will 
put  additional  upward  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates.  He  also  said  that  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  expenditures  be 
reduced  to  curb  the  demand  for  money. 

Secretary  Barr  said  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  "pay  something  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  this  year"  and  that  this  is 
the  year  "we  should  be  in  balance  or  as 
close  to  balance  as  possible,  or  surplus." 

These  statements  by  men  charged  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  economy  against  extreme 
and  damaging  fluctuations  only  serve 
to  emphasize  the  President's  own  words 
of  caution  against  overspending  in  the 
cities  during  these  times  of  expensive 
money. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  committee 
minority  did  not  take  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  apart  item  by  item 
for  criticism  because  there  are  recog- 
nizable needs  for  assistance  in  many  of 
oiar  great  cities.  However,  as  the  Pres- 
ident said,  too  much  might  be  attempted 
too  soon.  i 

As  we  indicated  in  our  report,  the  Con- 
gress would  not  be  deserting  the  cities 
by  postponing  the  expansion  of  expendi- 
tures for  city  rehabilitation  at  tliis  time. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  inability  of  the 
cities  to  carry  out  commitments  already 
given  for  urban  renewal  projects  and 
much  more  money  will  be  available 
throughout  the  next  3  years.  Last 
July  1,  an  annual  authorization  of  $750 
.million  for  urban  renewal  capital  grants 
became  effective.  Additional  authori- 
zations of  $750  million  will  become  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1967,  and  July  1.  1968. 

Further  proof  that  Congress  Is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  problems  in  the  Nation's 
cities  and  that  those  problems  will  be 
subject  to  continued  consideration  is 
contained  In  the  1965  approval  of  an  In- 
crease in  planning  grant  authorization 
of  $125  mlUion,  which  brings  the  total 
to  $230  million,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. 
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The  dty  redevdopment  program  need 
not  stand  still  for  lack  of  funds  either  for 
planning  or  actual  development  work  In 
the  event  that  the  Congress  rejects  this 
proposal  authorizing  over  $900  million. 
This  Is  a  period  In  which  difficult  deci- 
sions must  be  made.  With  our  economic 
machine  running  wide  open,  priorities 
are  necessary. 

Expenditures  cutbacks  have  been  rec- 
ommended— and  In  some  cases  accom- 
plished— on  a  few  Isolated  domestic 
projects.  The  savings  from  these  cut- 
backs would  be  swallowed  up,  however, 
by  -only  a  fraction  of  what  is  sought  to 
expand  city  redevelopment. 

Aside  from  the  obligations  we  face  in 
Vietnam  and  second-front  fighting 
against  inflation  In  our  Nation,  the 
Judgment  used  in  planning  this  demon- 
stration cities  program  is  questionable. 
With  Dr.  Robert  D.  Weaver,  Secretary 
of  Rousing  and  Urban  Development,  ad- 
mitting that  a  single  city  of  1  million 
p<«>ulation  oould  qualify  for  more  than 
$400  million  and  a  city  of  50,000  popula- 
tion could  qualify  for  as  much  as  $23 
million,  it  becomes  quite  obvious  that 
only  a  chosen  few  of  the  Nation's  cities, 
large  or  small,  would  share  in  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  expenditures 
of  additional  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  called  for  in  this  bill. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  providing  grants  to 
assist  in  the  orderly  development  of 
metrc»x>litan  areas  tias  a  laudable  pur- 
pose. Certainly  planning  is  essential  to 
orderly  development  and  it  is  iiiux>rtant 
that  the  planning,  if  approved  by  local 
civic  leaders  and  a  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents in  an  area,  be  followed. 

It  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  political  Jurisdictions  and 
ageacies  Involved  in  metr(^x>litan  devel- 
opment make  it  difficult  to  achieve  the 
type  of  overall  planning  that  would  fully 
Integrate  the  efforts  of  each  to  meet  the 
economic  and  social  needs  of  those  resid- 
ing in  the  subdivisions  of  a  metropolitan 
area. 

While  we  express  accord  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  we  cannot  support  It 
as  a  means  to  that  end. 

Among  other  reasons  Why  we  with- 
hold our  support,  is  that  already  voiced 
about  expansion  of  federally  financed 
programs  at  a  time  when  our  economic 
machine  is  already  straining  its  capac- 
ity. Even  if  this  proposal  contained  no 
objectionable  provisions,  the  economic 
situation  at  this  time  would  warrant  our 
opposition. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  legislation  is  the  complexity  of 
metropolitan  government  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  political  Jurisdictions  and 
agencies  involved.  We  do  not  find  any- 
thing in  the  bill  that  would  lessen  the 
complexity  or  reduce  the  number  of 
Jurisdictions.  These,  we  feel,  should 
only  be  altered  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  as  has  been  evident  in  case  after 
case,  the  people  have  not  voted  to  accept 
an  overall  metropolitan  government. 

The  voice  of  the  people  in  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning area  must  not  be  circumvented  by 
any  Federal  redevelopment  plan.  They 
should  have  the  opportimlty  to  either  be 


part  of  the  plan  op  refuse  to  be  part  of 
it  depending  upon  'the  combined  Judg- 
ment of  the  resident. 

The  requirement  In  section  202  of  this 
title  that  all  Fedet^l  agencies  consult 
with  and  ask  advice  from  all  other 
agencies  to  assure  fully  coordinated  pro- 
grams is  redundant  at  best  and  an  in- 
dictment of  the  present  administration 
of  Federal  programfe.  It  is  indefensible 
that  agencies  using  public  funds  would 
not  take  all  possible  measures  to  assure 
that  any  projects  under  their  adminis- 
tration relating  tt  metropolitan  de- 
velopment were  in  accord  with  proper 
area  development  and  all  other  federally 
assisted  projects,  e^aen  in  the  absence  of 
a  congressional  mandate. 

There  may  be  reason  for  rivalry  among 
private  individuals,  firms,  or  institutions, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  among 
those  who  are  suiiposed  to  be  public 
servants.  | 

We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  an  additional  Fed- 
eral incentive  of  20  percent,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  local  share  in  order  to  bring  about 
metropolitan  planning,  nor  have  we  been 
convinced  that  the  funds  provided  in  this 
title  will  Increase  planning.  We  suspect 
that  those  advanced  areas  which  already 
are  well  along  with  their  planning  will 
receive  the  supplemental  grants  as  a 
wlndfaU  and  that  little  additional  plan- 
ning will  result. 

The  Federal  CJovemment  is  already 
contributing  from  JO  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  wide  variety  of  projects 
ranging  from  sewer  facilities  to  beautl- 
flcatlon  projects.  We  see  no  reason  why 
the  Federal  contribution  as  set  forth  in 
programs  whilch  are  already  now  part 
of  the  law  are  not  predicated  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  assisted  project  fit  into 
a  coordinated  plan. 

Last  year,  a  bill  which  would  have 
made  areawlde  planning  a  condition  for 
Federal  participation  in  local  programs 
was  approved  by  the  Senate.  We  feel 
that  that  bill.  S.  581,  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  measure  for  the  stimulation 
of  metropolitan  planning,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
require  that  any  land  development  or 
uses  which  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
development  of  the  area,  whether  fed- 
erally assisted  or  not,  must  be  carried  out 
in  conformance  with  the  comprehensive 
plan  approved  by  tfce  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Thus,  aot  only  would  the 
Secretary  have  a  stranglehold  over  the 
projects  which  receive  Federal  aid.  but 
also  any  other  construction  or  develop- 
ment in  a  metrojDolitan  area.  He  would 
have  this  by  virtue  ©f  the  fact  that  the 
supplemental  Federal  share  on  federally 
assisted  projects  can  be  withheld  unless 
all  development  halving  metropolitan- 
wide  or  interjurisdictfonal  significance.  Is 
in  accord  with  the  plan. 

While  it  is  desirahjle  that  all  develop- 
ment proceed  in  an  orderly  manner,  we 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  or  in  keep- 
ing with  American  tradition  to  give  the 
Secretary  such  great  power  over  city 
development. 


Some  of  the  projects  which,  under  this 
legislation,  would  receive  an  additional 
20  percent  Federal  aid  are  not  under  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  nor  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

If  additional  subsidy  is  needed  by  lo- 
calities for  the  development  of  waste 
treatment  works  or  outdoor  recreational 
facilities,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  if  the  Federal 
share  of  Federal  highway  programs  and 
public  works  and  development  facilities 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Conunerce;  or  airport  planning  and  de- 
velopment administered  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  then  let  those  congres- 
sional committees  which  have  respon- 
sibility for  these  programs  recommend 
an  increase  in  the  Federal  share.  It 
would  be  far  better  that  the  increase  be 
based  on  the  operation  of  each  program 
and  the  needs  not  now  being  filled  than 
that  there  be  an  across-the-board.  20- 
percent  Increase  in  the  Federal  share. 

Title  III.  setting  up  urban  information 
and  technical  assistance  services.  Is  a 
belated  recognition  that  small  cities  are 
nofe-ln  a  position  to  benefit  from  either 
the  demonstration  cities  program  or  the 
metropolitan  development  program.  Al- 
though it  has  been  stated  again  and 
again  by  supporters  of  the  two  programs 
that  they  would  be  for  both  large  and 
small  cities,  it  is  evident  that  the  smaU 
city  civic  organizations  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  Federal  subsidies  now  avail- 
able, to  say  nothing  of  their  inability  to 
meet  the  plEinning  requirements. 

This  prompted  acceptance  of  title  in 
of  the  bill  which  would  provide  a  means 
by  which  a  small  community  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  25,000  or  less  can  receive  from 
the  Federal  Gtovemment,  grants  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  technical  assistance  and  urban  needs 
centers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  administration  intends 
to  cut  back  its  demands  for  domestic 
Federal  expenditines.  In  the  absence  of 
measures  bringing  about  an  incre«ise  in 
receipts,  it  is  unrealistic  to  suggest  that 
we  pay  something  on  the  Federal  debt, 
as  the  Treasury  Department  testified, 
unless  we  take  action  that  will  lead  to 
that  end.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  Federal 
budget  that  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  Its 
parts.  This  bill  would  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  spending  of  $1  billion. 

We  cannot  expect  others  to  show  re- 
straint imless,  we,  too,  are  willing  to  do 
so.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  cut  back 
on  established  programs  but  it  is  possible 
to  either  postpone  or  reject  proposed  new 
programs. 

I  suggest  that  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion could  best  be  served  by  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  call  up  an 
amendment  so  that  it  may  be  made  the 
pending  business.  That  will  be  my 
amendment  No.  746.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  agreed  to  in  the 
consent  agreement  on  debate  will  begin 
tomorrow,  when  the  matter  is  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  746.  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  7  through  12 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(bi  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  June  1  of 
each  t>f  the  years  1967  and  1968.  reports 
setting  forth  the  number  of  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  programa  which  have 
then  been  submitted  to  him  for  review,  as 
provided  In  section  105  ( a ) ;  the  number  of 
such  programs  which  he  determines  satisfy 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  103;  the  city 
demonstration  agencies  which  have  sub- 
mitted programs  which  satisfy  such  criteria; 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  FWleral 
Government  In  providing  assistance  under 
this  title  to  such  city  demonstration  agencies 
In  administering  and  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(c)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
purjxjse  of  financial  aaslstance  and  adminis- 
trative expensee  under  sections  106.  106,  and 
107  prior  to  the  receipt  by  Congress  of  the 
reports  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)." 

On  page  14,  line  13,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  "(d)  ". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  my  amendment  is  that  it  would 
make  this  essentially  a  planning  bill, 
leaving  in  the  authorization  money  for 
planning,  but  would  eliminate  the  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  1968  and  fiscal 
1969,  to  the  extent  that  we  could  come 
back  next  year  and  review  the  plans  and 
perhaps  pass  an  authorization  measure 
then.  Tftiis  is  the  thrust  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Se.iator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr  Mc- 
GovERN]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale]  and  ask 
that  it^be  stated. 

The\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  now  pending  at  the  desk 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
f^!'l^®"*  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  so 
tnat  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrm]  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

(A)  On  page  14.  Une  20.  after  the  second 
word  "City  Insert  a  conuna  and  the  words 
"the  county."  and  line  22  after  the  words 

•governing  body"  Insert  the  words  "of  •uch 
city  or  county." 

(B)  Starting  In  line  35  on  page  14  and 
ending  In  line  1  on  page  16,  strike  out  the 
words  "or.  with  respect  to  urban  areas  out- 
side of  Incorporated  munlclpalltlee  •" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  The  two 
modifications  of  section  112  of  S.  3708 
which  are  proposed  are  intended  to  make 
it  clear  that  county  governments  may 
be  the  instrumentality  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  projects  under  the  act  and 
that  their  jurisdiction  is  not  limited  to 
unincorporated  urban  areas  outside 
municipalities. 

The  first  change  proposed  amends 
subsection  (2)  which  now  defines  a  city 
demonstration  agency  as  "the  city  or 
any  local  public  agency  established  or 
designated  by  the  local  governing  body" 
to  specify  county  governments  making 
it  read:  "the  dty,  the  county  or  any 
local  pubUc  agency  designated." 

The  second  proposed  change  in  lan- 
guage eliminates  from  subsection  (3) 
wliich  defines  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"city,"  to  strike  out  the  phrase  "or  with 
respect  to  urban  areas  outside  of  incor- 
porated municipalities"  and  make  it 
read: 

city  means  any  municipality  (or  two  or 
more  munlclpalltlee  acting  jointly)  having 
general  governmental  powers. 

To  limit  the  counties  to  unincorpo- 
rated urban  areas  will  bar  the  Inclusion 
in  any  project  under  the  act  of  any 
predominantly  rural  area,  and  it  will  ex- 
clude the  counties  from  any  really 
meaningful  participation. 

In  many  of  our  States,  counties  are 
empowered  to  provide  services  contem- 
plated by  this  legislation  in  both  incor- 
porated and  unincorporated  areas. 

In  14  States.  I  am  advised,  coimties  are 
empowered  to  sponsor  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  programs.  The  National 
Association  of  Counties  is  working  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  developing  model  en- 
abling legislation  to  extend  coimty  juris- 
diction in  other  States  to  do'  hkewise. 

Where  counties  provide  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing,  they  are  not  limited 
to  doing  so  in  unincorporated  areas  only 
nor  are  they  limited  to  building  coimty 
hospitals  or  sewage  treatment  faculties 
or  schools  in  the  unincorporated  areas. 

The  unrestricted  authority  of  counties 
to  participate  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance.  A  city  and  its 
suburbs  cannot  be  administered  effi- 
ciently and  successfully  as  two  separate 
units.  Nor  are  all  urban  problems  going 
to  be  solved  in  urban  areas  for  a  con- 
siderable cause  of  urban  problems  lies 
out  in  the  predominantly  rural  areas  of 
America — where  45  percent  of  all  the 
poverty  exists— where  victims  of  rural 


I>overty  by  the  thousands  annually  start 
their  trek  into  the  urban  areas  in  search 
of  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  thu 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  the  distinguished  Senator  f  rcwn 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale  1  have  indi- 
cated to  us  their  great  interest  in  this 
amendment.  We  have  examined  it  from 
a  technical  point  of  view.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  agency.  We  find  it  to 
be  completely  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  intent  of  the  bill,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  It  Is  a  desirable. 
technical  modification  of  the  language 
of  the  WU. 

To  indicate  its  consistency.  I  refer  to 
the  following  language,  found  in  section 
101  of  the  present  act: 

The  CongreM  further  flnda  and  declares 
that  clttea,  of  aU  sizes — 

Are  covered. 

Then  later,  in  the  same  section,  the 
following  language: 

The  purpoeea  of  this  title  are  to  provide 
additional  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities  of  all  sizes  (with  equal  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  small  as  well  as  large 
cltle«)  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  locally 
prepared  and  schedtiled  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs. 

In  Other  words,  it  is  the  desire  and  In- 
tent of  the  bill  to  hit  at  the  disease 
wherever  it  exists.  It  is  not  oitr  desire 
and  we  would  not  welcome  any  language 
in  the  bill  which  would  inhibit  our  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  this  disease  because  it 
happens  to  exist  in  a  county  which,  for 
technical  reasons,  is  not  covered  by  the 
definitions  in  the  bill. 

We  recognize  the  problem  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  welcome 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  the  minority,  we  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  be  amenable  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  have  given  long  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  bill.  I  think  they  would  be 
the  first  to  recognize  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  disorder  which 
we  have  in  the  cities  today  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  migration  of  pec^le  who 
cannot  find  opportunities  in  the  rural 
areas  and  move  to  the  cities  and  add  to 
the  congestion  and  problems  which  al- 
ready exist  there. 

Therefore,  to  whatever  ext«it  we  can, 
we  should  apply  the  remedy  of  this  bill 
to  the  people  in  the  smaller  town*  and 
the  rural  areas  where  there  are  limited 
opportunities,  because  then  we  will  be 
dealing  with  poverty  at  a  major  source 
rather  than  after  it  has  been  exported  to 
the  cities. 

I  Uiank  the  Senators  from  Maine  and 
Texas. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  em- 
inently correct,  let  me  say.  in  suggest- 
ing the  correlation  between  poverty  In 
the  rural  areas  and  poverty  in  the  urban 
areas. 
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In  the  aense  that  we  have  this  urban 
mteration  from  the  country,  we  are 
transporting  social  problems  which  are 
Implicit  In  the  condition  of  ao  many  of 
our  rural  area«. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  before 
yielding  the  floor,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  being  so  generous  In  with- 
holding the  remarks  he  is  about  to  make 
this  afternoon,  on  what  I  am  sure  will 
be  legislation  of  great  Importance,  In 
order  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  our 
business  on  this  blU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  express  my  great  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  for  his  wonderful  generosity  and 
patience  in  waiting  on  us. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too,  would  like  to  Join  in  thanking  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  allowing  me 
to  proceed  with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  these  won- 
derful encomiums.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  accommo- 
date my  friends  In  expediting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
BCr.  President,  I  should  like  to  Join  in  the 
accolades  being  heaped  on  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  would  ask  If  he 
would  yield  to  me  for  a  few  moments  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  demo^tratlon  cities  bill. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ikfassachusette  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  my  vc^oe  In  sup- 
port of  the  demoDstration  cities  program, 
which  I  consider  among  the  most  imi>or- 
tant  pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before 
this  Oonsress.  Rebuilding  our  cities  Is 
the  great  domestic  challenge  of  the  next 
deoade.  Our  coimtry  grows  increasingly 
urban.  But  the  cities  themselves  become 
less  and  less  habitable,  and  less  and  less 
able  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  reforms  eo 
desperately  needed  to  arrest  the  prfe- 
dpltous  decline  in  the  quality  of  urban 
life. 

At  the  present  time  over  7  million 
homes  in  our  cities  are  run  down  or  de- 
teriorated. Over  8  million  do  not  have 
hot  and  cold  running  water  and  adequate 
plumbing.  The  human  and  i^yslcal 
deeay  of  our  dtles  foroes  the  costs  of  city 
services  upward,  yet  attempts  to  finance 
those  costs  through  taxes  drives  to  the 
suburbs  those  best  able  to  finance  the 
cities'  rtiuU^tatlon. 

The  pntolemB  of  urban  decay  are  most 
accentuated  for  the  particularly  l^hted 
areas  within  our  Nation's  cities.  Dnpite 
the  national  prosperity  of  the  last  6  years, 
the  great  urban  ghettoes  have  not  shared 
in  our  growing  affluence.  In  Watts,  for 
example,  in  the  last  6  years  the  rates  of 
poverty,  unemployment,  and  substand- 
ard housing  have  Increased.  Places  like 
Watts,  and  they  are  many,  are  losing 
ground  as  they  become  the  final  resting 
ptaees  for  the  truly  dteadvantaged— the 
aged,  the  handicapped,  the  deserted  or 


unwed  mother,  th<  illiterate,  the  Incom- 
petent, and  the  Negro  poor.  These 
places  exist  in  evetty  major  city  and  their 
Identifsring  characteristics  are  every- 
where the  same:  noise  and  filth  and  con- 
gestion; crime  and  disease  and  delin- 
quency; lack  of  edocatlon  and  recreation 
facilities.  In  theap  areas  people  live  In 
isolation,  sealed  off  from  the  mainstream 
of  url>an  life,  full  of  anger  and  despair 
and  hatred  of  the  Society  outside. 

The  real  test  of  America  as  a  civiliza- 
tion will  be  whether  we  possess  the  deter- 
mination and  the  Ingenuity  necessary  to 
concentrate,  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  private  industry,  enough  of  our 
vast  resources  to  reverse  this  decline — 
to  meet  this  crisis  by  a  joint,  coordinated, 
and  massive  effort 'aimed  at  the  physical 
and  human  renewal  of  the  blighted  sec- 
tions of  our  cities. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to  delay 
any  longer.  The  decline  of  our  cities 
grows  more  serious  each  day,  denying  to 
all  Americans  what  should  be  the  center- 
piece of  a  Great  Society,  and  succeeding 
only  in  building  higher  the  walls  of  sepa- 
ration— between  the  urban  poor  and  the 
suburban  well  to  do,  laetween  the  black 
man  consigned  to  ft  ghetto  life  of  hope- 
lessness and  failuite  and  the  white  man 
driven  to  the  suburtK  by  the  ugliness  and 
Violence  of  today's  cities,  between  the 
complacent  and  the  despairing.  This 
situation  is  wrong,  and  dangerous.  It 
has  sown  the  seedte  of  Insurrection  and 
riot  and  It  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  these  conditions  continue. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be 
any  question  that  the  racial  problem  in 
American  today  i«  as  serious  as  it  is 
largely  because  of;  our  failure  to  make 
our  cities  livable.  And  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  hope  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  pres- 
ently separates  Nefro  and  white  Ameri- 
cans until  we  can  t«ar  down  these  ghettos 
and  revitalize  our  cities.  For  as  long  as 
the  Negro  is  isolated  from  white  Ameri- 
cans and  denied  n^obillty  and  access  to 
decent  housing.  h|B  children  will  30  to 
segregated  schools  of  Inferior  quality,  he 
will  pay  more  for  the  Inferior  housing  to 
which  he  does  have  access,  and  he  will 
be  cut  off  from  the  power  structures  of 
government — unable  to  communicate  or 
participate  in  the  \rhite  society  that  sur- 
rounds him. 

The  rebuilding  ot  our  cities  will  require 
nothing  less  than  a  massive  undertak- 
ing— an  enormous  commitment  of  re- 
sources, channeled  through  a  program 
which  can  effectiveily  harness  our  efforts 
in  an  intensive  attack  on  our  urban 
needs. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  simply  devoted  too 
little  of  our  resources — and  expended 
them  in  fragmented,  diffused  and  often 
conflicting  programs — to  adequately  cope 
with  problems  re<;^ilrlng  the  utmost  in 
coordination  and  Irttensive  focus  in  order 
to  achieve  maxlmisn  impact. 

But  the  demonstration  cities  program 
offers  something  naw.  It  reflects  a  num- 
ber of  key  premises: 

That  the  problem  of  our  cities  is  a  na- 
tional problem  of  such  dimension  as  to 
justify  substantial  Federal  assistance. 

That  the  problems  are  not  just  ones  of 
physical  renewal;  physical  rehabilitation 
must  be  accompanied  by  more  effective 


use  of  existing  progrsuns  focusing  on  hu- 
man needs,  providing  those  who  live  in 
the  area  with  access  to  jobs  and  good 
schools  and  hospitals  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  social  services. 

That  for  thedte  existing  programs  to  be 
truly  effective,  they  must  be  coordinated 
by  a  larger  design,  providing  a  concen- 
trated focus  on  the  area  being  rehal)ill- 
tated. 

That  each  urban  area  is  unique  with 
its  own  problems,  and  that  therefore  each 
demonstration  city  program  should  be 
locally  prepared  and  scheduled  with  the 
Federal  financial  Incentives  offered  as 
support  and  to  maximize  local  initiative 
and  innovation. 

In  my  judgment,  all  of  these  premises 
are  valid.  They  reflect  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  a  history  of  develop- 
ing federalism,  and  from  a  growing 
awareness  of  what  must  be  done  to  save 
our  cities. 

These  premises  apply  to  small  cities  as 
well  as  large  and  the  legislation  before  us 
would  afford  assistance  to  both  large  and 
small  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Cities  in  every  State  could  participate, 
each  responding  to  its  special  problems 
in  its  own  way.  All  a  city  would  have  to 
do  is  to  designate  the  city  demonstratbn 
agency  to  coordinate  its  program.  The 
agency  could  then  apply  for  a  grant  to 
plan  a  program  and  this  planning  grant 
would  enable  the  agency  to  tie  together 
the  many  local  organizations  and  pro- 
grams which  must  be  joined  together  if 
our  urban  problems  are  to  be  adequately 
met.  And  once  the  program  was  thor- 
oughly planned  and  coordinated  the  city 
could  receive  Federal  funds  In  addition  to 
the  Federal  assistance  available  under 
other  Federal  programs.  This  supple- 
mental grant  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  contribution  to  these  other 
programs  should  stimulate  the  cities  to 
malce  maximum  use  of  existing  Federal 
aids  as  well  as  providing  additional  Fed- 
eral support,  to  finance  additional  proj- 
ects or  upgrade  ongoing  projects. 

In  other  words,  the  demonstration  ci- 
ties bill  provides  the  machinery  we  need 
for  the  concerted  and  coordinated  use  of 
our  wealth  of  specialized  urban  assist- 
ance programs.  It  provides  desperately 
needed  financial  assistance  to  our  cities. 
It  provides  for  an  exchange  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  technical  knowledge  that 
is  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  city  to  become 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  legisla- 
tion, it  must  develop  acceptable  programs 
for  increasing  jobs,  increasing  educa- 
tional opportunities,  improving  conunu; 
nity  and  health  facilities  and  increasing 
the  supply  of  decent  housing  for  low- 
income  families.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  up  to  the  city  to  harness  the  creative 
energies  and  resources  available  to  it  in 
order  to  launch  the  most  effective  at- 
tack on  its  problems.  The  cost  of  this 
program  is  minimal  considering  the  im- 
pact it  can  have.  Only  $12  million  is 
authorized  for  planning  in  fiscal  year 
1967-68,  and  supplemental  grant  author- 
izations total  only  $900  million  for  fiscal 
years  1968-69.  Yet  the  resources  which 
could  be  mobilized  through  this  program 
at  all  levels  of  government  would  be 
many  times  this  figure  and  the  return 
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on  this  investment  both  in  human  and 
economic  terms  greater  stUl.  Indeed,  if 
this  program  is  to  realize  its  potential  as 
a  means  for  rebuilding  our  cities,  far 
greater  sums  will  have  to  be  committed 
in  the  future.  But  this  at  least  is  a  be- 
ginning. 

But  we  must  be  absolutely  clear  that 
the  minimum  funding  and  the  minimum 
program  length  commitment  set  forth  in 
the  bill  are  really  just  bare  mlnimums. 
If  we  are  to  expect  local  administrators, 
mayors,  and  city  managers  to  plan  and 
develop  programs  and  to  devote  their 
resources  to  these  programs,  then  they 
must  have  solid  assurances  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  really  intends  to  go 
down  the  line  on  this  program.  I  think 
we  can  give  such  assurances.  This  pro- 
gram is  just  a  beginning — but  it  is  the 
beginning  of  a  long  range  and  massive 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  devote  whatever  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

My  concern  for  the  fate  of  this  bill 
is  very  real.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  also  needs  help  in  solving 
its  urban  problems. 

Our  three  largest  urban  centers — Bos- 
ton. Worcester,  Springfield — are  blighted 
by  more  than  90.000  dilapidated,  sub- 
standard housing  units.  An  average  of 
12  percent  of  their  people  have  substand- 
ard incomes — below  $3,000  yearly.  We 
suffer  from  rising  unemployment  as  a  re- 
sult of  industrial  withdrawal  from  the 
labor  market — particularly  in  Spring- 
field, where  the  arsenal  is  threatened  by 
a  closing  order  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

By  such  criteria,  these  cities  parallel- 
even  exceed — the  general  urban  problem 
profile. 

Nor  have  we  been  Idle.  Boston's  ABCD 
community  development  program  and 
Springfield's  redevelopment  agency  for 
example  have  tackled  our  problems  with 
the  fragmented  programs  at  our  disposal. 

We  have  learned  that  piece-by-piece 
efTorts  are  not  able  to  do  the  whole  job 
in  Worcester  or  Boston  or  Springfield,  or 
smaller  cities  like  Maiden.  Fall  River,  and 
New  Bedford  anymore  than  they  do  the 
job  in  Chicago  or  Washington  or  Los  An- 
geles. 

I  believe  this  demonstration  cities  bill 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  consoli- 
date programs  we  have  already  begun, 
and  give  them  total  direction  "and  the 
added  drive  that  will  take  us  a  long  way 
ahead. 

In  my  State,  I  would  expect  partici- 
pation in  the  demonstration  program  to 
extend  our  present  activity  to  comnre- 
hensively  attack  blight  in  the  Roxburv- 
Dorchester- Jamaica  Plains  area,  and  in 
our  south  Boston  area. 

In  the  Springfleld-Chicopee  metropoli- 
tan area — where  redevelopment  Chair- 
man Breck  has  already  affirmed  an  inter- 
est in  early  participation— the  program 
could  materially  help  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems created  by  industrial  movement,  and 
by  the  shutdown  of  the  Springfield  Ar- 
senal. 

The  bill  offers  our  cities  enough  to  get 
our  programs  started. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  beheve  we  can 
successfully  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
cities  If   we   continue   as   we   are   now. 


Existing  Federal  programs  have  not 
made  progress  ccmimensurate  to  the  ac- 
celei-ating  problems.  The  cities  them- 
selves lack  the  resources  to  do  the  job 
alone.  The  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram, by  knitting  together  existing  pro- 
grams, by  emphasizing  the  need  to  deal 
with  people  as  well  as  with  real  estate, 
and  by  offering  incentives  and  support  to 
the  cities,  is  a  major  new  approach  which 
deserves  our  support.  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
I  once  again  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]. 

'Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


A  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 
IS  URGENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
President  Kermedy  observed  in  March  of 
1963.  that  in  the  1970's  the  President  of 
the  United  States  might  be  forced  to  face 
a  world  "in  which  15  or  20  or  25  nations" 
have  nuclear  weapons,  a  situation  which 
he  regarded  "as  the  greatest  possible 
danger  and  hazard."  President  Ken- 
nedy's sense  of  urgency  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  was 
most  explicit  durlrig  his  report  to  the 
Nation  In  1963  on  the  nuclear  test  ban : 

He  said  that — 

We  have  a  great  obligation  .  .  to  use 
whatever  time  remains  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  to  persuade  other  coun- 
tries not  to  test,  transfer,  possess,  or  produce 
such  weapons. 

President  Johnson  has  characterized 
nuclear  proliferation  as  the  "gravest  of 
all  unresolved  human  issues, "  thus  indi- 
cating the  deepest  of  concern. 

Nor  has  Congress  been  remiss  in 
sounding  warrUng  of  this  ominous  threat 
to  man's  very  existence.  In  January  of 
this  year,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  introduced  a  resolution 
commending  the  President's  "serious  and 
urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  Umltlng  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,"  and  urging  the  admlnls- 
tratjion  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  win 
an  antiproliferation  agreement.  This 
resolution  was  wholeheartedly  supported 
by  roUcall  vote. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  cast  xny 
vote  for  it. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  also  spoke  persuasively  of  the 
dangers  of  a  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  as  did  others. 

This  concern  of  the  United  States  has 
apparently  also  been  keenly  felt  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  Soviet  citizens  bespoke  to 
me  their  intense  interest  during  a  recent 
conference  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
some  of  the  details  of  that  trip  to 
Geneva.  I  realize  there  are  some  de- 
tails about  it  he  would  not  feel  free  to 
reveal  in  an  open  colloquy  in  the  Senate, 
but  to  the  extent  that  he  can  tell  us.  I 


feel  sure  that  not  only  our  coUeagues  but 
the  general  public  would  be  very  much 
interested. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  begin  with.  I  was 
tisked  to  go  as  a  private  citizen.  The 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hutchins,  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  now  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Dem- 
ocratic Institutions,  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

A  number  of  men  enjoying  prominence 
in  various  foreign  coimtrles  attended 
that  conference,  which  was  entirely  off 
the  record  Insofar  as  what  the  men  said 
is  concerned.  From  France,  for  in- 
stance, there  came  two  very  distin- 
guished Frenchmen,  a  former  Prime 
.Minister  of  that  country,  Mendes- 
France,  and  Ambassador  Chanvelle, 
former  Ambassador  to  Mainland  China. 
Prom  the  Soviet  Union  came  the  editor 
of  Pravda.  and  another  gentleman  whose 
name  I  do  not  recall. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  name  them  all, 
but  they  were  men  of  certain  prominence 
from  various  countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  GORE.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  all  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  there  as  private 
citizens. 

I  must  say  I  certainly  did  not  go  with- 
out making  my  intention  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  my  visit  known  to  my  Govern- 
ment. Suffice  it  to  say,  I  would  not 
have  made  the  trip  had  I  met  with  aixy 
reluctance  or  disagreement  on  the  part 
of  my  Government. 

AU  I  can  report,  really.  Is  that  I  made 
a  suggestion  which  was  considered,  I 
said  to  the  conference,  and'  I  quote  what 
I  said: 

I  am  confident  that  my  Oovemment  would 
be  prepared  to  conclude  a  no-flnt-iue-of- 
nucler-weapona  treaty  with  Red  Chma  U  Red 
China  on  her  part  would  adhere  to  the  nu- 
clear weapons  test  ban  treaty. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  advanced  this 
as  a  private  citizen.  It  received  much 
consideration  and  it  was,  I  believe,  about 
a  month  later  that  Red  China  gave  her 
reaction,  which,  unfortunately,  followed 
the  same  pattern  of  her  previous  reac- 
tions and  denunciation  of  the  proposal  as 
another  "trick"  of  President  Johnson  and 
the  United  States. 

I  think  it  was  regrettable  that  she  did 
this.  It  seems  to  me  if  it  could  have  been 
accepted,  it  would  have  been  a  major  st^ 
toward  breaking  the  ice  of  the  frigid 
relationship  between  the  UrUted  States 
of  America  and  Red  China. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.     I  yield.  | 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  In  a  posi- 
tion to  tell  us  whether  the  suggestion  he 
made  appeared  to  be  favorably  received 
by  those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
in  Geneva  who  csmie  from  coimtrles 
such  as  Poland  and  Russia  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  of  the  other  Eastern  European 
countries? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  I  could  use 
the  words  "favorably  considered."  I 
can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  several  of  the  delegates  mani- 
fested   intense    interest,    including    the 
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Senator  may  be  sure,  the  delegates  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CXiARK.  Because  one  might 
think,  knowing  nothing  about  Oovern- 
ment  policy,  that  they  would  be  happy 
Indeed  to  have  China  sign  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  think  that  that  would  be 
a  likely  point  of  view  for  them  to  take? 

Mr.  aORE.  All  I  can  say  about  thelr 
attltude  Is  that  they  showed  very  great 
Interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  Kosygln,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Oonference  on  the  occasion  of 
tabling  a  Soviet  draft  treaty  on  non^ 


proliferation,  said : 


Mr.  President,  liie  current  negotia- 
tions in  Greneva  hate  been  characterized 
by  "shadowboxlng."  The  offlcial  posi- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Soviets,  as  reflected  in  the  draft  treaties 
which  have  been  tabled,  in  my  view  are 
unrealistic.  We  surely  could  not  accept 
the  proposal  advanced  by  the  Soviets: 
nor,  in  my  opiniox),  should  we  reason- 
ably expect  them  t«  accept  ours. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yifcld. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  object  to  having  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  U.S.  revised 
draft  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  and 


If  w«  do  not  put  an  end  to  the  prolifera- 
tion In  tbe  world  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
threat  of  tbe  unleaahlng  ot  a  nuclear  war 
wUi  be  IXMareaeed. 

With  so  much  expressed  goodwill, 
cramnon  purpose,  and  general  concern. 
It  must  be  virtually  Incomprehensible  to 
the  world's  public  that  no  meaningful 
steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  taken.  Yet,  all  signs, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  indicate  that  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  will  be  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  Its  predecessors,  and  will  re- 
turn a  report  of  total  failure  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  J^atlons 
In  the  fall,  unless,  as  I  shall  Wter  sug- 
gest, there  Is  a  further  and  Intense  effort 
to  reach  an  agreement. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  lack  of 
orogress  when  the  world  faces  the  pros- 
pect that  the  future  quarrels  of  most 
of  the  Industrial  nations  may  be  ac- 
companied by  the  rattling  of  nuclear 
arms?  The  imagination  Is  staggered  by 
the  thought  that  in  a  baUcanized  Africa 
or  Near  East  these  fatal  new  arms  will 
ineirttably  play  a  role  in  the  resolution 
ot  disputes  unless  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  somehow  checked. 

In  1SM3  when  the  limited  test  ban  was 
signed,  there  vtas  much  optimism  here 
and  abroad  that  the  way  had  now  been 
opened  to  even  more  significant  agree- 
ments. 

I  was  a  delegate  to  that  Nuclear 
Weapons  Test  Conference,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  had  a  small  hand  In  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaty.  I  took  a  part 
In  urging  its  ratification  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate: and  I  shared  the  optimism  and  the 
nope  so  widespread  at  that  time  that  a 
proliferation  treaty  might  follow. 

Yet  the  great  promise  of  that  time  has 
not  been  realized.  No  doubt  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  Communist  China 
and  Ftance  from  the  discussions  at  Ge- 
neva, the  preoccupation  of  the  United 
States  with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
frictions  in  NATO,  and  the  present  atti- 
tude of  tbe  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to 
existing  NATO  defensive  arrangements, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  general  pa- 
ralysis of  the  nonproliferation  discus- 
atons.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  President.  I 
firmly  beUeve  that  if  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  clarify 
and  redefine  their  purposes  and  policies 
with  regard  to  a  nonproliferation  treaty, 
agreement  might  yet  be  achieved.  I 
strongly  urge  that  such  an  effort  be 
made. 


/'^^^^he  Soviet  draft. 


Mr.  GORE.  Not  at  all.  I  think  it 
would  add  to  the  clarity  of  the  Record; 
aijd  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  those  drafts  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  pbjection,  the  drafts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJS.  Dkatt  Triatt  To  Parvia>tT  the  Spread  of 
Nuclear  V?«apons 

The  PAKTDtS  TO  THIS  TREATY, 

Desiring  to  promote  International  peace 
and  security, 

Desiring  In  particular  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing steps  which  will  extend  and  Intensify  the 
arms  race, 

Believing  that  the  further  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  will  Jeopardize  these  ends. 

Recalling  that  Resolution  1665  (XVI)  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
urges  all  States  to  cooperate  for  these  pur- 
poses, 

Desiring  to  achieve  effective  agreements  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  reduce 
armaments,  Including  particularly  nuclear 
arsenals, 

Reafflrming  their  determination  to  achieve 
agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  effective  international  control. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ASTSCLX    I 

1.  Each  of  the  nucltar  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  any  nu- 
clear weapons  Into  ttie  national  control  of 
any  nonnuclear  State,  either  directly,  or  In- 
directly through  a  inllltary  alliance:  and 
each  undertakes  not  to  take  any  other  action 
which  would  cause  an  Increase  In  the  total 
number  of  States  and  other  Organizations 
having  Independent  power  to  use  nuclear 
weapons. 

2.  Each  of  the  nucl«ar  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  assist  any  non- 
nuclear  State  In  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons.  j 

ARTICLE   n 

1.  Each  of  the  non-ciuclear  States  Party  to 
this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons;  eath  undertakes  not  to 
seek  or  to  receive  the  transfer  of  such  weap- 
ons Into  Its  national  control,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  through  *  military  alliance:  and 
each  undertakes  not  to  take  any  other  action 
which  would  cause  aa  increase  In  the  total 
number  of  States  and  other  OrganlzaUons 
having  Independent  power  to  use  nuclear 
weapons. 

2.  Each  of  the  non-nuclear  States  Party  to 
this  Treaty  undertaUee  not  to  seek  or  to 
receive  assistance  In  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or  Itself  to  grant  such 
assistance. 

ARTXCS-S    in 

Each  of  the  States  Party  to  this  Treaty 
undertakes  to  coopei»te  In  facUltaUng  the 
application  of  International  Atomic  Energy 


Agency  or  equivalent  intarnatlonal  safe, 
guards  on  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

ARTICLE    IV 

In  this  Treaty 

(A)  "Nuclear  State"  means  a  State  poswe- 
slng  Independent  power  to  use  nuclear  weap. 
ons  as  of 

(B)  "Non-nuclear  State"  means  any  state 
w^hlch  Is  ncrt  a  nuclear  State. 

ARTICLE    V 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  Stat«s 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
this  Treaty  before  lt«  entry  into  force  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  article 
may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instrtiments  of 
ratification  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  depoalted  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  are  hereby  designated  the  Deposi- 
tary Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the   deposit   of   Instrumenta   of   ratification 

by :: Goverrunenta,  Including 

those  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instnunente  of  ratlflca- 
tlon  or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent  to 
the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  It  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  Instrumenta  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  and 
the  date  of  Ite  entry  Into  force. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governmenta  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


August  18,  1966 
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U.S.  Revised  Dratt  Articles  I,  II.  and.  IV  or  a 

NONPROUTERATION   TRXATT 

(Submitted    by    the    United   States   at  the 
Geneva  ENDC  on  March  22.  1966) 

ARTICU!  I 

Bach  of  the  nuclear-weapon  states  party 
to  this  treaty  undertakes : 

1.  Not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  into 
the  national  control  of  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state,  or  Into  the  control  of  any 
association  of  non-nuclear-weapon  states. 

2.  Not  to  provide  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  or  asooclatlon  of  such  states— 

(a)  Assistance  In  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  In  preparations  for  such  man- 
ufacture, or  In  the  teatlng  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; or 

(b)  Encouragement  of  Inducement  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  Its  own 
nuclear  weapons. 

3.  Not  to  take  any  other  action  which 
would  cause  an  Increase  In  the  total  number 
of  states  and  aaeoclatlons  of  states  having 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  Not  to  take  any  of  the  actions  pro- 
hibited In  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  tills 
article  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  third 
states  or  associations  of  states,  or  through 
unite  of  the  armed  forces  or  inllltary  per- 
sonnel of  any  state  even  If  such  units  or 
personnel  are  under  the  command  of  a  mill- 
vary  alliance. 

ARTICLE  n 

ESach  of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  statM 
party  to  this  treaty  undertakes: 

1.  Not  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapoM. 
and  not  to  seek  or  to  receive  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  weapons  Into  Ita  national  control  or 
Into  the  control  of  any  aesoclatlon  of  Lon- 
nuclear-weapon  states  of  which  It  Is  a  mem- 
ber. 


2.  Not  to  seek  or  receive,  and  not  to  provide 
whether  alone  or  Ln  any  asaoclatlon  of  non- 
nuclear- weapon  state*: 

(a)  Assistance  In  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  preparations  for  such 
manufacture,  or  in  tbe  testing  of  nucletkr 
weapons;  or 

(b)  Encouragement  or  Inducement  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  Ite  own 
nuclear  weapons. 

3.  Not  to  take  any  other  action  which 
would  cause  an  Increase  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  states  and  associations  of  states  hav- 
ing control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  Not  to  take  any  of  the  actions  pro- 
hibited In  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
article  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  third 
states  or  associations  of  states,  or  through 
units  of  Its  armed  forces  or  Ito  military  per- 
sonnel, even  If  such  unite  or  personnel  are 
under  the  command  of  a  military  alliance. 

ARTICLE  rv 

In  this  treaty — 

la)  "Nuclear-weapon  state"  means  a  state 
controlling  nuclear  weapons  as  of  •  •  • 
(date). 

(b)  "Non-nuclear-weapon  state"  means 
any  state  which  Is  not  a  "nuclear-weapon 
state". 

(c)  "Control"  means  right  or  ability  to  fire 
nuclear  weapons  without  the  concurrent  de- 
cision of  an  existing  nuclear-weapon  state. 

(d)  "Nuclear  weapon"  •  •  •  means  (defi- 
nition to  be  supplied ) . 

Soviet  Draft  Treaty,  September  24,  1965 

TSEATT  ON  THE  NON-PROLCTTRATION  OT  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Preamble 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty", 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to 
take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
peoples. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  the  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons, 

Desiring  the  earliest  possible  attainment 
of  agreement  on  the  complete  prohibition 
and  elimination  of  all  types  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons within  the  framework  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict  interna- 
tional control. 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  Interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  of  trust 
between  States,  thus  facilitating  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 
1  Parties  to  the  Treaty  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  undertake  not  to  transfer  such 
weapons  In  any  form— directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  third  States  or  groups  of  States— 
to  the  ownership  or  control  of  States  or 
groups  of  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  not  to  accord  to  such  States  or 
groups  of  States  the  right  to  participate  In 
wie  ownership,  contrpl  or  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  said  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  not 
transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over 
wiem  or  over  their  emplacement  and  use  U* 
unite  of  the  armed  forces  or  mUltary  person?" 
nei  of  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons, 
even  is  such  unite  or  personnel  are  under  the 
command  of  a  military  alliance. 

2.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  undertake  not  to  provide  asslst- 
ance_<iirectly  or  Indirectly,  throu^  third 
State,  or  group,  of  States— to  State,  not  at 
r^°}  possessing  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
manufacture,  in  preparations  for  the  manu- 


facture or  In  the  testing  of  such  wes^mns 
and  °ot  to  transmit  to  them  any  kind  of 
manufacturing,  research  or  other  Informa- 
tion or  documentation  which  can  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  the  manufacture  or 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  II 

1.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  not  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  undertake  not  to  create,  manu- 
facture or  prepare  few  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons  either  Independently  or  to- 
gether with  other  States,  In  their  own  terri- 
tory or  In  the  territory  of  other  States.  They 
also  undertake  to  refrain  from  obtaining  nu- 
clear weapons  In  any  form — directly  or  In- 
directly, through  third  States  or  groups  of 
States — for  purposes  of  ownership,  control  or 
use  and  shall  not  participate  In  the  owner- 
ship, control  or  xise  of  such  weapons  or  In 
testing  them. 

The  said  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  not  seek 
to  acquire  control  over  nuclear  weapons  or 
over  their  emplacement  and  vise  for  unite  of 
their  armed  forces  or  personnel  thereof,  even 
If  such  unite  or  personnel  are  under  the  ccan- 
mand  of  a  inllltary  alliance. 

2.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  not  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  undertake  not  to  obtain  or 
seek  to  obtain,  from  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  assistance  In  the  manufacture  of 
such  weapons  or  relevant  manufacturing,  re- 
search or  other  information  or  documenta- 
tion which  can  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Articles  III 
The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  shall  refrain 
from  offering  any  support,  encouragement  or 
Inducement  to  States  seeking  to  own,  manu- 
facture or  exercise  control  over  nuclear 
weapons. 

Article    IV 

1.  Any  Party  may  propose  amendmente  to 
this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Deposi- 
tory Governmente.  which  shall  circulate  It  to 
all  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  Thereupon.  If  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  one  third  or  more  of 
the  Parties,  the  Depository  Governmente 
shall  convene  a  oonference.  to  which  they 
shaU  invite  all  the  Parties,  to  consider  such 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  Including  the  votes 
of  all  Parties  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 
The  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  all 
Parties  upon  the  deposit  of  Instrumente  of 
ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties, 
Including  the  Instrumente  of  ratification  of 
all  Parties  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  V 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not 
sign  the  Treaty  before  Ite  entry  Into  force 
m  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  arti- 
cle may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  signatory  States.  Instrumente  of 
ratlflcatlon  and  instrimiente  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governmente  of 

which  are  hereby  designated  the 

Depositary  Ooverniuente. 

3.  ThU  Treaty  .Hall  enter  Into  force  after 
ite  ratlflcatlon  by  all  Parties  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  deposit  of  their  Instru- 
mente of  ratlflcatloto. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instrtimente  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty. 
It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  Instrumente  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

6.  The  Deposltslry  Oovemmente  shall 
promptly  inform  ail  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  raUficatlon 
of  or  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of 
Ite  entry  into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt 


of    any    requeste    for    conferences   or    other 

notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  slxall  be  regUtered  by  the 
Depositary  Governmente  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ArticU  VI 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  vmlimlted  duration. 

Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  Ite  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  If  It  decides  that  extraordinary 
evente,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme^ter- 
este  of  Ite  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  parties  to  the 
Treaty  three  months  In  advance. 
Article  VII 

This  Treaty,  the  Russian.  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Chinese  texte  of  wblch  are 
equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
archl^  of  the  Depositary  Governmente. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governmente 
to  the  Governmente  of  the  signatory  and  ac> 
ceding  States. 

In  vritness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  had  a  great  interest 
in  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva  for  a  long  while.  I  have  been 
there  several  times.  My  last  trip  was  In 
May  of  this  year.  On  that  occasion,  the 
shadowboxlng  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  referred  was  in  full  spate.  I 
studied  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  and  the 
U.S.  draft  treaty,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  not  really  very  far 
t«)art:  that  actually,  except  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  Soviet  treaty  which  the  Sena- 
tor will  quote  In  a  moment,  an  agreement 
might  be  reached  by  skillful  negotiators 
and  lawyers  who  really  wanted  to  reach 
an  agreement,  and  that  the  principal 
obstacle  preventing  agreement  was,  as 
the  Senator  will  say  later  In  his  speech, 
our  Insistence  on  retaining  tiie  option  of 
giving  West  Germany  access,  at  a  later 
date,  to  nuclear  hardware,  and  the  Soviet 
Insistence,  In  the  phrase  quoted  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  that  parties  to 
the  proposed  treaty  "shall  not  transfer 
control  over  nuclear  weapons  or  over 
their  emplacement  and  use  to  units  of 
their  armed  forces  or  personnel  thereof, 
even  If  such  units  or  personnel  are  under 
the  command  of  a  military  alliance." 

It  is  quite  unrealistic,  Z  think,  to  expect 
any  country  In  the  NATO  alliance,  where 
we  have  nuclear  weapons,  not  to  have  a 
deciding  voice  on  where  they  are  going 
to  be  emplaced  on  their  own  soil.  So  to 
that  extent,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Soviet 
draft  is  quite  unrealistic. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  own  view  is  in 
accord  with  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  that  our  position  is  not  be- 
yond criticism  either,  and  that  we  would 
be  well  advised,  as  the  Senator  is  about 
to  argue,  to  adopt  the  McNamara  i^\nX 
of  view,  which  Is  that  there  should  be 
constant  consultation  between  the  NATO 
partners  with  respect  to  the  tactics  and 
strategy  involved  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  made  available  to  the  alliance, 
but  that  the  actual  hardware  should 
never  pass  to  the  control  of  isuiybody  ex- 
cept the  United  SUtes. 
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I  make  this  statement  because  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  talks  I  had  In 
Oeneva  with  Ambassador  Roehchln.  who 
headed  the  Soviet  delegation,  and  with 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  here  In  Washing- 
ton since  I  came  back,  that  the  Russians 
would  not  seriously  object  to  that  sort 
of  a  solution. 

So  I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  are  well  within  the 
realm  of  resolution  and  that  it  is  possible' 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  would  accept.  But  the  difficulty 
Is  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
will  on  the  part  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  go  as  far  as  might  be  necessary 
to  arrive  at  an  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  we  do  not  know,  be- 
cauBe  we  really  have  not  tried  to  find 
out,  whether  the  Soviet  Union  might 
come  part  way  with  us. 

I  make  those  comments  because  the 
Senator  has  been  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  copy  of  his  speech.  I  find  myself 
In  wholehearted  accord  with  it.  I  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  this  speech,  the  State 
Department  will  make  a  greater  effort 
to  meet  the  Russians  halfway  in  the  hope 
that  the  Russians  will  come  that  half 
mile  with  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  stay  for 
the  remainder  of  his  speech,  but  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  making  it,  and  I  hope 
it  will  have  the  Impact  It  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  informative  and  generous  remarks. 

When  we  review  the  record  and  cam- 
pare  the  draft  treaties  there  is  little 
wonder  that  the  present  Impasse  appears 
total  and  seemingly  unyielding.  Can 
this  impasse  be  broken  without  damaging 
the  vital  interests  of  all  the  participants 
at  Geneva — be  they  nuclear  or  non- 
nuclear  powers,  with  or  without  the  ca- 
pacity to  develop  a  national  nuclear 
force?  I  suggest  there  may  be  a  way  if 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  precisely  clarify  for  themselves 
and  the  other  participants  in  Geneva 
their  objectives,  their  priorities,  and  final 
positions  in  a  nmiproUferatlon  agree- 
ment. The  Soviet  record  on  the  prolif- 
eration Issue  thus  far  has,  unfortunately, 
been  more  notable  for  prc^aganda  than 
any  real  willingness  to  negotiate. 

If  one  examines  the  Soviet  draft  treaty 
on  nonprollferation,  it  is  clear  that  the 
lAngoage  they  presently  propose  Is  pat- 
ently designed  not  only  to  foreclose  the 
Western  (Hition  for  the  possible  future 
creation  of  a  collective  nuclear  force,  but 
to  disrupt  and  ultimately  destroy  existing 
nuclear  arrangements  which  are  the 
backbcme  of  NATO's  defense.  For 
example,  the  Soviet  treaty  demands  of 
the  parties  to  the  proposed  treaty  that 
they  "shall  not  acquire  ctmtrol  over  nu- 
clear weapons  or  over  their  emplacement 
and  use  for  units  of  their  armed  forces 
or  personnel  thereof,  even  of  such  imits 
w  personnel  that  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  military  alliance."  Such  de- 
mands are  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
West.  If  agreed  to,  these  provisions 
would  destroy  the  vital  role  of  our  NATO 
alUes  tn  the  defense  of  Europe.  It  would 
also  aggravate  the  problnn  of  nuclear 


proliferation  by  forcing  the  Western  Eu- 
n^)ean  nations  to  develop  their  own  nu- 
clear strength  for  prttection. 

Surely  the  Soviets  piust  know — and  if 
they  do  not  we  should  explicitly  state — 
that  the  United  States  cannot  and  will 
not,  under  present  circumstances,  agree 
to  the  dismemberment  of  NATO,  which, 
notwithstanding  pas^ng  irritations,  con- 
stitutes the  comerstojie  of  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  and  is  fundamental  to 
UJ3.  foreign  policy.  We  shall  not  sacri- 
fice Western  Europe  upon  the  altar  of 
Soviet  suspicions,  In  the  name  of  nonpro- 
llferation, or  othenfise.  Demands  for 
the  wrecking  of  preient  NATO  alliance 
arrangements  go  far  peyond  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  qjuo.  Such  demands 
are  simply  wholly  uoacceptable. 

But,  Mr.  Presideni,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  alone  in  its  lack  of  realism  at  CJe- 
neva.  The  United  Skates  has  also  con- 
contributed  to  the  impasse  by  sticking 
with  a  negotiating  position  that  is  some- 
thing less  than  clear. 

As  I  read  the  text  of  the  U.S.  draft 
nonprollferation  tresity  submitted  at  Ge- 
neva last  August  and  amended  this 
spring,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  noblest  of 
intentions  has  someliow  been  obscured, 
if  not  disabled,  by  uncertainties  of  policy. 
As  now  drafted,  this  treaty  seems  to  be 
attempting  to  blend  anblendable  ingredi- 
ents in  an  effort  to  hold  open  options  that 
will  most  likely  not  be  picked  up,  at  least 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  By  insisting  on  a 
nonprollferation  treaty  which  would  hold 
open  the  option  of  the  future  creation  of 
a  joint  European  deterrent,  presumably 
with  U.S.  nuclear  si^jport  or  participa- 
tion, the  United  States  has  built  the  other 
side  of  a  diplomatic  logjam  holding  back 
progress  on  a  nonoroUferation  agree- 
ment. 

If  I  sound  at  all  critical  of  the  U.S. 
efforts  to  reach  inteitiatlonal  agreement 
prohibiting  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  Is  not  criticism  of  the  urgency 
with  which  we  have  pursued  such  an 
agreement.  In  his  message  to  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  when  it 
reconvened  lEist  January  27.  President 
Johnson  made  our  pasltion  clear  and  un- 
equivocal when  he  said: 

We  are  prepared  to  #orlc  with  other  coun- 
tries to  assure  that  noi  non-nuclear  country 
acquires  Its  own  nuclei  weap>ons.  gains  na- 
tional control  over  nuclear  weapons,  or  re- 
ceives assistance  In  naEilkufacturLng  or  testing 
nuclear  weapons. 

For  this  statemeijt,  I  commend  the 
President.  It  surely  khows  his  deep  con- 
cern. 

Despite  this  clear  statement  of  purpose, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  accused  the 
United  States  of  submitting  a  draft  non- 
proliferation  treaty  which  they  contend 
is  nothing  more  thani  a  mask  designed  to 
open  the  way  for  the  United  States  to 
give  the  West  Germahs  nuclear  weapons. 
What  the  Soviet  Union  objects  to  most 
strongly  is  the  language  in  the  U.S.  draft 
treaty  tabled  last  y^r  and  revised  in 
March  which  would  Hermit  formation,  at 
some  future  date,  of  an  Atlantic  Nuclear 
Force  or  some  other  variety  of  a  multi- 
lateral force  within  If  ATO. 

There  may  be  pertuasive  reasons  for 
the  United  States  to  told  open  the  possi- 


bility of  the  development  of  such  a  force. 
But  it  has  been  challenged  by  our  allies] 
as  well  as  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
case  of  France,  resistance  to  such  an 
idea  seems  total;  as  for  the  British  and 
most  of  the  European  countries  repre- 
sented at  Geneva,  I  detect  no  enthu- 
siasm for  such  Eui  arrangement.  That 
Britain  would  not  cosponsor  this  draft 
treaty  is  some  indication  of  British 
sentiments  on  this  point.  Indeed,  Lord 
Chalfont,  the  British  disarmament  head, 
has  said  that  the  American  draft  treaty 
leaves  open  options  which  Britain  would 
rather  see  closed.  Thus,  there  is  cre- 
ated the  strong  impression  that  the 
United  States  seems  determined  to  hold 
open  an  option  in  anticipation,  or  per- 
haps only  in  hopes,  that  European  en- 
thusiasm for  a  collective  nuclear  force 
will  be  greater  sometime  later  than  It  is 
today. 

This  is  certainly  a  defensible  point  of 
view,  but  is  it  worth  a  stalemate  on  a 
nuclear  nonprollferation  treaty?  That, 
for  the  United  States,  is  a  critical  ques- 
tion. The  answer  may  be  "yes."  and  if 
it  is  "yes,"  then  perhaps  we  should  put 
aside  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  until  we  and  the 
Europeans  decide  whether  nuclear 
sharing  arrangements  are  really  in  the 
vital  security  interest  of  the  West.  If 
the  answer  is  "no,"  then  we  should  re- 
consider a  position  that  is  vulnerable  on 
grounds  of  logic  and  fully  exploitable  by 
those  who  would  make  propaganda  at 
our  expense  before  a  collapse  of  the  con- 
ference is  permitted  to  occur. 

The  United  States  has  argued — and 
the  the  point  is  valid — that  our  existing 
NATO  arrangements  are  wholly  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  nonprollfer- 
ation. Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
our  present  program  of  training  of.  and 
consultation  with,  our  NATO  allies  on 
nuclear  matters,  coupled  with  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  use  of  NATO's  nu- 
clear weapons,  is  a  positive  brake  on  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Moreover, 
the  administration  has  constantly  reit- 
erated the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  strict  and  unyielding  con- 
trol of  our  nuclear  weapons.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  has  recently  re- 
affirmed the  U.S.  Government's  deter- 
mination that  there  will  be  no  change 
In  this  situation.  Is  It  either  desirable 
or  necessary,  then,  to  table  smd  to  de-  j 
fend  against  Soviet  hostility,  against  the 
resistance  of  nonallned  nations  and  to 
the  general  discomfort  of  our  Western 
allies,  a  draft  treaty  that  holds  open  an 
option  that  we  professedly  have  no  in- 
tention of  exercising?  If  what  prevents 
progress  on  a  nonprollferation  treaty  is 
the  American  desire  to  hold  open  the 
door  for  a  collective  European  nuclear 
force — such  as  the  ill-fated  multilateral 
force — then  let  us  seriously  consider 
giving  the  Soviets  formal  assurance  that 
we  are  prepared  to  reconsider  this  posi- 
tion if,  and  only  if,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
prepared  to  reconsider  its  demands  that 
present  NATO  arrangements  be  broken. 

If  it  would  ease  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing such  a  decision,  let  me  say  that  I 
detect  no  eagerness  In  Congress  to  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  ownership  or  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  any  nation  or  as* 
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soclation  of  nations.  And,  without  con- 
gressional approval,  no  such  plans  could 
ever  be  implemented. 

It  might  be  argued  that  such  a  course 
would  constitute  a  concession  by  the 
United  States  in  closing  the  door  to  a 
future  course  of  action  in  return  for 
mere  Soviet  acquiescence  in  an  arrange- 
ment already  in  effect.  But  are  we  mak- 
ing a  concession,  or  only  being  realistic, 
in  foregoing  a  possible  course  of  action 
which,  for  different  reasons,  has  failed  to 
command  solid  support  either  in  our 
oftTi  country  or  among  our  NATO  allies? 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  should 
now  weigh  carefully  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  further  efforts  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  nonprollferation  treaty.  I 
suggest  that  real  interest  in  a  nonpro- 
llferation treaty  may  best  be  tested  by  a 
generalized  treaty — simple  in  form — 
which  makes  no  attempt  to  hold  open 
options  for  the  future,  but  binds  the  par- 
ties neither  to  give  nor  to  receive  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  skills  with  which  to  man- 
ufacture them.  One  cannot  be  certain 
that  such  an  agreement  would  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons — but  it  would 
be.  It  seems  to  me.  a  major  step,  a  ma- 
jor achievement.  And,  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, such  an  agreement  could  pos- 
sibly set  the  stage  for  other  agreements — 
such  as  a  halt  In  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  the  establishment  of 
nuclear-free  zones — areas  in  which  it 
might  then  be  possible  to  make  general 
progress  in  the  direction  of  disarma- 
ment. 

But  we  cannot  walk  the  last  mile — or 
even  the  first  mile — alone.  We  will  take 
this  walk,  let  it  be  known,  in  step  with 
Russia  or  not  at  all.  If  such  a  treaty  is 
to  become  reality,  then  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers must  abandon  their  present  position 
of  demanding  the  dismantling  of  NATO's 
present  nuclear  arrangements.  Both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
must  be  satisfied  with  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  vis-a-vls  the  United 
States  and  Russia  if  the  world  is  to  have 
a  breathing  spell  in  the  seemingly  re- 
lentless spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
power. 

If  all  the  Soviet  Uriion  really  wants  is 
to  foreclose  a  change  in  the  nature  of  our 
nuclear  relationships  with  Europe  that 
would  Involve  nuclear  sharing  arrange- 
ments, then  I  have  hopes  that  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  yet  attainable.  If. 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  insists  upon 
seeking  to  fragment  the  Atlantic  alliance 
and  frustrate  the  U.S.  attempt  to  deepen 
mutual  understanding  of  the  problems 
implicit  in  the  nuclear  defense  of  West- 
em  Europe,  then  we  might  as  well  put 
a^slde  efforts  to  achieve  a  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty  until  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
cepts the  fact  that  NATO  will  not  be 
sacrificed  for  this  purpose— or  any  other. 
In  the  Interest  of  peace,  though,  we  owe 
It  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to  test 
true  Soviet  intentions  by  making  clear 
our  own, 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  consider  sounding  out  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  possIblUty  of  a  gen- 
^aiwed  treaty  wherein  the  major  nu- 
clear parties  concentrate  on  constructing 
°*rrlers  to  a  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons    rather    than    "keeping    doors 


open"  or  alternately  "nailing  them  shut." 
Time  and  the  evolution  of  the  world's 
great  political  and  economic  regions  will 
solve  the  problems  of  politicsLl  unity  and 
the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  regional 
arrangements.  Other  treaties  can  be 
renegotiated  if  future  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

But  let  us  not  sacrifice  a  solution  of 
such  a  pressing  problem  of  today  in  the 
interest  of  somehow  anticipating  tomor- 
row's political  developments. 

I  have  faith  that  with  genuine  good 
will  on  all  sides  a  nonprollferation  treaty 
may  yet  be  achieved.  Let  us  find  out 
whether  the  Soviet  Union's  expressed  in- 
terest in  a  nonprollferation  agreement  is 
more  than  a  shallow  attempt  to  disrupt 
the  Western  alliance,  or  expose  it  as  such. 

At  the  same  time  we  clarify  our  own 
position  on  a  nonprollferation  agreement 
and  test  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
let  U6  not  forget  that  such  an  agreement 
would  be  a  critical  act  of  national  .self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  potential  nuclear 
countries.  I  refer  here  to  nations  such 
as  Israel,  India,  and  West  Germany. 
The  nuclear  powers  at  Geneva  cannot 
expect  these  countries  to  impose  per- 
manent restraints  upon  themselves  un- 
less progress  is  made  in  the  general  dis- 
armament field.  Nations  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  deny  to  themselves  permanently 
that  which  such  nations  as  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  consider 
vital  to  their  security.  Therefore.  I  be- 
lieve that  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  idea  of  a  nonprollferation 
agreement  with  a  definite  timespan — 
say.  10  years — subject  at  the  end  of  this 
period  to  renegotiation  or  renewal.  I 
believe  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  attrsictlve  to  those  nations  concerned 
over  the  implications  for  their  own  se- 
curity of  an  open-ended  treaty.  During 
the  time  a  treaty  is  in  force,  nations  with 
special  problems,  such  as  West  Germany. 
Israel,  India,  and  others,  could  see  if 
such  an  agreement  would  bring  in  Its 
wake  an  international  atmosphere 
wherein  Germany's  national  problems 
and  the  national  problems  of  other  coun- 
tries would  have  a  better  chance  of  reso- 
lution. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  nations,  such 
as  India  or  Israel,  would  have  time  to  see 
if  their  strong  desire  for  substantial 
progress  in  the  general  disarmament 
field  meets  with  any  success.  Moreover, 
such  a  provision  for  automatic  renegotia- 
tion might  well  allay  apprehensions 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  may  legitimately  have  about  the 
impact  of  such  a  treaty  on  future  polit- 
ical developments  not  now  foreseen. 

To  be  sure,  this  Is  a  limited  objective, 
but  it  makes  a  start,  and  a  start  must 
be  made.  In  order  to  make  genuine 
progress  in  the  disarmament  field,  I  be- 
lieve that  some  form  of  atomic  mora- 
torium is  necessary.  And  a  nonprollfera- 
tion agreement  could  provide  that  mora- 
torium. 

One  question  that  will  be  raised  Is  that 
of  Communist  China  and  Prance.  Prob- 
ably neither  now  will  sign  such  an  agree- 
ment. Under  present  circumstances,  we 
could  not  even  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Communist  Chlneae  Government 
which  we  have  not  recognized,  at  least 


in  a  formal  diplomatic  sense.  This  for- 
mality wotild  not,  I  am  sure,  be  per- 
mitted to  obstruct  a  oonstnictive  agree- 
ment, should  China  become  so  disposed. 
But  Prance  and  Communist  China  are 
already  nuclear  states,  and  it  appears 
reasonable  to  assume  that  both  would 
share  the  desire  of  the  other  nuclear 
powers  at  Geneva  that  further  prolifera- 
tion be  halted — if  only  because  it  would 
dilute  their  own  nuclear  advantage. 
Whether  these  two  nations  will  partici- 
pate in  general  disarmament  discussions 
is  a  real  question.  I  have  no  way  of 
predicting  their  receptiveness  to  partici- 
pation in  general  disarmament  discus- 
sion which,  hopefully,  would  follow  the 
conclusion  of  a  nonprollferation  agree- 
ment. But  I  suggest  that  it  is  in  such 
an  atmosphere  that  we  liave  the  best 
chances  of  bringing  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese and  French  to  the  dlsatrmament 
table.  This  is  a  goal  of  highest  priority, 
or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hold  out  these 
proposals  as  a  revolutionary  cure-all. 
They  are  offered  simply  as  one  possible 
answer  to  the  challenging  question  of 
what  more  is  there  that  we  can  and 
should  do.  The  means  I  have  sug- 
gested— a  generalized  nonproUferation 
treaty  with  a  definite  duration — may  not 
be  the  only  answer.  If  there  is  another 
answer,  a  better  answer,  then  I  hope  we 
v^ill  seek  it.  But  I  offer  it  as  one  sugges- 
tion to  help  break  the  present  impasse. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  means,  I 
strongly  believe  that  if  a  solution  to  this 
formidable  problem  is  to  be  found  within 
the  bounds  of  pnadical  international 
politics,  the  United- States  must  reevalu- 
ate and  then  redefine  its  national  prior- 
ities. Once  we  decide  whether  we  place 
a  greater  value  on  a  nonprollferation 
treaty,  or.  alternately,  holding  open  nu- 
clear options  for  Europe,  we  can  then 
test  the  Soviet  Union's  scale  of  priorities. 
I  urge  my  Government  to  do  this  now. 

Do  they  really  want  a  nonproIiferati(xi 
treaty,  or  are  they  content  with  pr(H)a- 
ganda  attacks  on  present  NATO  nuclear 
arrangements?  We  both  have  a  choice 
to  make.  Let  us  begin  to  make  that 
choice,  and  then  find  out  the  real  choice 
of  the  Soviets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  questions  I 
have  raised  merit  exploration.  I  have 
invited  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Rusk  to  appear  before  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  to  discuss 
the  nonprollferation  negotiations,  and 
arrangements  are  being  worked  out  for 
his  appearance  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklsdioma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  heard  a  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  distingiiished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx]  on 
the  need  for  a  nonprollferation  treaty, 
which  is  so  essential  to  beginning  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  in  the  world. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  his  re- 
search and  for  the  deep  thought  which 
he  has  given  to  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators,  as  well  as 
those  persons  negotiating  in  Geneva,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  sug- 
gestions which  the  Senator  has  made. 
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and  that  they  will  begin  to  move  toward 
a  getmlne  nonprollferatlon  treat^r. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  work  In 
thia  field. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  grateful  for  the  at- 
tention and  the  generous  comment  of  the 
dlrtlngiiUhed  senior  Senator  from  Oida- 
homa  [ICr.  MoKRomcy]. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  Secretary  Rusk 
will  appear  before  the  subcommittee  next 
week.  I  invite  the  Senator  to  attoid,  and 
to  listen  and  participate  In  that  hearing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJki. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtll 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

■me  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Au- 
gust 19, 1966,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  18  (legislative  days  of 
August  15), 1966: 

In    tri    Akkt 

The  foUowlng-uamed  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  tbe  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  tbe  grade  Indicated,  under  tbe 
prcvlalona  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code, 
■•etlons  8442  and  8447 : 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  BIvy  Benton  Roberta,  03S781,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtaa  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Atmy). 

0(d.  Jamaa  Slmmona  Timothy,  024B82, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, UJ9.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Wesley  Duke,  033373.  VS. 
Army. 

Ool.  Bdward  Michael  Flanagan,  Jr..  025710, 
Amy  of  the  United  SUtea  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Gd.  WUlard  Roper,  OS8606,  U.8.  Army. 

Ool.  Edward  Thomas  Podufaly,  022913, 
U3.  Army. 

Col.  Bernard  William  Rogers,  026867.  Army 
of  the  Unlt^  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Ool.  Allen  Mltobell  Burdett.  Jr..  036048, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. JJS.  Amy) . 

Ool.  UriUlam  Allen  Knowlton,  026486. 
Ajrmy  of  the  United  Statea  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.8.  Amy) . 

Ool.  Albert  Ernest  MUloy,  035289.  Army 
Of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Ool.  John  Albert  Broadus  DUlazd.  Jt., 
068880,  Army  of  tbe  United  Stetea  <lleu- 
tasant  eolonal,  U.S.  Army) . 

Oi^.  Uahlon  Kugene  Oatee.  084885,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  UJ3. 
Army). 

dd.  Charles  Woloott  Ryder,  Jr.,  OM961, 
Army  at  the  United  States  (lieutenant  oolo- 
nal,UA.ARny). 

Ool.  Prank  Hcdroyd  UnneU,  OS406e,  VS. 
Amy. 

Ool.  Rob<art  Bdward  Uatbe,  02*878.  Army 
of  tbe  United  Statea  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Logan  Irby,  092619.  VS. 
Army. 

OM.  ftanels  J^Mph  Boberta;  OM8M,  Anay 
ot  the  Unllad  statea  (Ueutenaat  eoloati, 
VA  Amy). 


Col.  Richard  McOowSn  Lee,  036561.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Col.  Leo  Henry  Schwelter,  034334.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Uettenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  William  Ray  Lynch,  Jr.,  034288.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Ool.  Thomas  James  (3*mp,  Jr.,  O24603.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army » . 

Col.  Joyce  Bailey  Jaities,  053547.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (llelitenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Jaclt  Jennings  WagstalT,  035586,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Winant  Sidle,  033661,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Steward  Lawrence  McKenney.  023084. 
U.S.  Army. 

(301.  Walter  James  Woolwlne,  023796, 
U.8.  Army. 

Col.  William  Rueseil  Kraft.  Jr.  024726, 
Army^  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army) . 

\Col.  Elmer  Paker  Tates.  023686,  U.S. 
Army. 

<3ol.    Arthur    Woodr»w    Kogstad,    036176.' 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Donnelly  Paul  Bolton,  024982,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.     Army). 

Ool.  John  Dtiniel  Mclaughlin,  046620,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  Colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Pred  Cary  Allen,  O34104,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  George  Mayo,  Jr  ,  022970,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Theodore  C^irlst^pher  Ma  taxis,  034035. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Albert  Hammaa  Smith,  Jr..  034044 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Henry  John  MuUer.  Jr.,  O24508.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ool.  Carleton  Freer,  Jr.,  046667,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Utwtenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

CJol.  William  Mitchell  Glasgow.  Jr.,  025905, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Ool.  WllUam  John  BCehmer,  036560,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  Smith  Ooleman,  035710.  Army 
of  the  United  Statea  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Crhester  Herman  Johnson,  044273.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Prank  Butner  Clay,  "084837.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Jack  Beverly  Matthews,  034721,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Morton  McDonald  Jones,  Jr..  023879, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Curtis  Wheaton  Chapman,  Jr.,  088361, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

CoL  Roy  Xjelghton  Atteberry,  Jr.,  023688, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col  Robert  Crhamplaln  Shaw,  033626,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Linton  Sinclair  Boetwright.  023968, 
U.S.  Anny. 

Ool.  Raymond  Patitok  Murphy,  024729, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U,S.  Army),     i 

CoL  John  Btepban  liekson,  036837.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 


Col.  Bruce  Barton  Jones,  034239,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  XJ.8. 
Army) . 

Col.  John  Oray  Wheelock  m,  025572, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Harold  Windsor  Rice,  024800.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  b.8. 
Army). 

Col.  Vasco  John  PenlU,  026579,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Hugh  Franklin  Poster,  Jr.,  023837 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Heacock  McBride.  047172. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Hugh  Anthony  Rlcheson,  034725, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Arthur  Hurow,  084372,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Burt  Lunney  Mitchell,  Jr.,  024219, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  William  Oxley  Qulrey,  039102.  Army 
Of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Pranklin  Milton  Davis,  Jr..  024491, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  James  Herbert  Batte,  O23401,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Lawrence  Vlvans  Greene.  023872.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Rosa  Rowland  Condlt,  Jr.,  OSOOfil. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Edward  Connor,  033960. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Ool.  John  Marvin  Klnzer,  023552,  VS. 
Army. 

Ool.  John  Glenn  Appel,  040700.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) , 

Col.  Edmund  IxJUis  DuBois,  024265,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Allan  Gardner  Pixton,  024137,  U.S. 
Army. 

Envibonmental   Scienck   Services 
Administration 
Subject  to  qualiflcations  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated   in  the  Environmentol 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  "aptains 

Norman  E.  Taylor 
John  O  Boyer 
Gerald  L.  Short 

To  be  coTTimanders 
James  P.  Randall  Lavon  L.  Posey 

Kelly  E.  Taggart  PhlUp  J.  Taetz 

To  be  ensigns 

WllUam  R.  Cameron     Roger  O.  Kraynick 
John  P.  DeLozier  Alan  K.  Cooper 

Uppeb    Great    Lakes    Regional    Commission 
Thomas  S.  PYancls,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Ckx;bairman  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Commisalon.     (New  position.) 

Postmasters 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

CALIFORNIA 

Richard  L.  Luttrell,  Port  Jones,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  P.  B.  Branson,  retired. 

Miriam  G.  Lyster,  Inyokem,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  B.  E.  Hardy,  retired. 

Ethelbert  A.  Bishop,  North  Palm  Spri.ngs. 
Calif.,  m  place  of  M.  L.  Maher,  retired. 

Wilbur  T.  Laws,  Paramount,  Calif.,  in  plac« 
of  V.  B.  Doheney.  retired. 

John  R.  LePage,  Poway,  CalU.,  In  place  of 
W.  J.  WUaon,  tranaferred. 

Richard  V.  Vargas,  Summerland,  Calif..  In 
place  of  B.  D.  Duncan,  resigned. 
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Manuel  Maldonado,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  Stanich.  retired. 

Nina  R.  Ogle.  Wlnterhaven,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  B.  F.  Rodenbaugh,  retired. 

CONNECTICtrr 

JuUen  A.  Barrette,  Danielson,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  F.  A.  Gagnon,  retired. 

DELAWARE 

Mary  A.  Russell,  Rockland,  Del..  In  place 
I    *  c  of  E-  A.  Brown,  retired. 

rLORIDA 

Benjamin  P.  Inman.  Perry,  Pla.,  In  place  of 
H.  S.  Thompson,  retired. 


WlUouise  B.  Rogers,  Manassas.  Ga..  In  place 
of  O.  E.  Nessmlth,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Bruce  M.  Cobb,  Humboldt,  111.,  in  place  of 
O.  R.  Poorman.  transferred. 

Matthew  J.  Viscum,  Lockport,  111.,  in  place 
of  J.  S.  West,  retired. 

William  D.  Hart.  Minonk.  111.,  in  place  of 
Harold  Vogel,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Charles  A.  Jackson,  PerrysviUe,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  D.  E.  Hughes,  retired. 

IOWA 

Teddy  L.  Harmon,  Vinton.  Iowa.  In  place 
of  G.  W.  Fleck,  resigned. 

KENTUCKY 

John  V.  McElroy,  Springfield.  Ky..  In  place 
of  W.  A.  Scott,  deceased. 

MAINE 

Corinne  E.  Savage,  Sabattus.  Maine,  in 
place  of  M.  C.  Vachon,  retired. 

Carleton  P.  Parrington,  South  China. 
Maine,  In  place  of  G.  B.  Glldden,  transferred. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas  J.  Hagerty,  Dover,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  R.  W,  Comiskey,  retired. 

Cullen  S.  Packard,  Worthington,  Mass..  in 
place  of  M.  P.  Packard,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

William  E.  Wehvila,  Angora,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  L.  D.  Sherman,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Isaac  H  Whiteside,  Ashland,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  W.  M.  Perrell,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Robert  R.  Wilson,  Pleasant  Hope.  Mc.  In 
place  of  R.  R.  Wilson,  transferred. 

NEBRASKA 

Ua  M.  Norman.  Ceresco,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 

J.  R.  Brown,  retired. 

Charles  W.  Danaher,  David  City..  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  McElravy,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHlaC 

Lote  E.  Nason.  Freedom,  N.H.,  In  place  of 
L.  A.  Thurston,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

George  H.  Doyle,  OnUrio,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  N.  Engleson,  deceased. 

David  C.  Call,  Speculator,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
A.  B.  Earley,  retired. 

OHIO 

William  L.  Howard,  Carey,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Schira,  retired. 

Luella  E.  Zimmerman,  Lemoyne.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  A.  D.  Zimmerman,  deceased. 

I  Paye  Purr.  McGuffey,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
T  L.  Klssling,  deceased. 

Keith  B.  Herrlck,  Mlddlefleld,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  P.  c.  Brown,  retired. 

Lois  E.  Baer,  New  Springfield,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  G.  A,  Seeger,  deceased. 

Robert  W.  Spillman,  Waynesfleld,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  J.  p.  SawmlUer,  transferred. 
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OKLAROICA 

Klnley  A.  McClure.  Lawton.  Okla.,  in  place 
of  C.  D.  Payne,  resigned. 

Eugene  Goforth,  Splro,  Okla..  In  place  of 
P.  E.  Harlan,  resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Marshall  M.  Capriotti,  Pairbank.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  Blanche  Ritchie,  retired. 

Erma  E.  Wataon.  LeRaysviUe,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  K.  A.  Plnnock,  retired. 

Glenda  T.  Cramer.  Newburg.  Pa.  in  place 
of  B.  J.  MlUer.  retired. 

Harry  A.  Shlbley,  New  Mllford,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  R.  P.  Oliver,  deceased. 

Robert  R.  Mease,  Sprlngtown,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Stoneback.  deceased. 

PUERTO  Rico 
Rafael    Olmeda-Torres.    Morovis.    P.R..    in 
place  of  G.  C.  Campos,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Preston  O.  Starbuck,  Onlda.  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  W.  E.  Ruckle,  retired. 

Newell  E.  Lege,  Revillo,  S.  Dak.,  in  place  of 
P.  T.  Benshoof,  retired. 

Laveme  Cordry.  Rosebud.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  Ruby  Frederick,  deceased. 

Frank  O.  Perry,  White  River,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  .K.  R.  Slegmund.  retired. 

TEXAS 

Charles  B.  Brltt,  CoUlnsvllle,  Tex..  In  place 
of  Nadyne  McGehee,  retired. 

XjoIs  W.  Pack,  Garrison.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
E.  W.  Pack,  retired. 

August  E.  Hooge.  Poteet.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
R.  W.  Williams,  resigned. 

UTAH 

Clark  J.  Riches,  Green  River.  Utah,  In  place 
of  P.  S.  Seely,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Cleve  R.  Martin.  Kettle  Palls,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  Janice  Smith,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Andrew  P.  McGuan,  BaratKX),  Wis.,  in  place 
of  Roy  Bump,  retired. 

George  E.  P.  Parah,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  W.  S.  Slnkler.  retired. 


I  CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  August  18  i  legislative  day  of 
August  15),  1966: 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Audun  L-  Heaton.  Adamsviile. 

ALASKA 

Fred  S.  Ryan,  Unalakleet. 

ARIZONA 

Norman  O.  Massey,  Lakeside. 
Gilbert  V.  Montanez,  Tempe. 

AaKANBAS 

Truett  Lea  veil.  Dover. 
Herald  A.  Sneed,  Quitman. 

CALirORNIA 

Norman  K.  Kinsel,  Bonlta. 
Helen  H.  Krotozyner.  Llttleriver. 
Inga  M.  Cagle.  Lost  Hills. 
Olga  W.  Morrison.  Pinecrest. 

CONNECTICtrr 

Arthur  J.  Cardln.  Baltic. 
FLoamA 
Stella  S   West«rj  Grand  Ridge 

GEORGIA 

WUllam  T.  Webb.  DouglasvlUe. 

INDIANA 

John  H.  Summers.  Carbon. 
Harry  P.  GiUespie.  Fortvllle. 


Meredith  G.  Walker.  Klrklln. 
Marie  W.  Beck,  Mount  Summit. 
Victor  C.  Kress,  TeU  City. 

IOWA 

Russell  R.  Teague.  Auburn, 
Irene  M.  Matthews,  Blalrsburg. 
Gerald  G.  Ctilver,  Dunlap. 
Laurence  J.  Amfahr,  Jesup. 
Pransina  Baker,  Lewis. 
George  V.  McQueen,  Modale. 
George  D.  Lindflotl,  Northwood. 
Edwin  D.  L«mberger.  Ottumwa. 
Ariln  E.  Miller,  Rl%-erton. 
Emmett  J.  Bradley,  Rutland. 
Dean  W.  Breach,  Sharpsburg. 
K^bfvn  M.  Ehrman,  South  Amana. 
James  S.  Beclunan,  Sperry. 
John  C.  Hogan,  Winthrop. 
Mima  J.  Chaloupka.  Tale. 
Loren  E.  Norman,  Zearing. 

KANSAS 

Prankle  C.  Bauer,  BrowneU. 
WUma  M.  Solander,  Hutchinson. 
L.  Walter  Friesen,  Inman. 
Dean  E.  Kohlenberg,  Loulaburg. 
Lorln  L.  Sweetland,  Seneca. 
Raymond  W.  Reed.  Stockton. 

KENTUCKY 

James  V.  O'Nan.  Corydon. 
Frank  W.  Edwards,  DanvUle. 
James  A.  Cash,  P^ncy  Farm. 
Pauline  A.  Clift.  Fredonia. 

LOUISIANA 

Larry  O.  Chandler.  Ida. 

Edward  J.  Vinyard,  Ponchatoula. 

MAINE 

Delbert  H.  Spinney,  BUot. 

MARYLAND 

Ruth  R.  Telemeco,  MaugansviUe. 

MA  SSACHUSETTS 

P  Joseph  Murphy.  Hudson. 
Helen  L.  Buckley,  North  Ablngton. 
William  J.  Hogan,  Westboro. 

MICHIGAN 

F^ank  P.  Luta,  Bridgejwrt. 

William  J.  Wheeler,  Calumet. 

Mae  F.  Hammond,  Dowling. 

Thomas  M.  Ferry.  Eau  Claire. 

Robert  P  Fritz.  Gaylord. 

Laverne  P.  CJole,  Grant. 

Elwood  J.  Schubring.  Harbor  Beach. 

George  L.  Hood.  Holt. 

Elmer  A.  EUls.  L'Anae. 

Charles  R.  Doyle.  LoweU. 

Wilms  P.  DeC^amp,  Nashville. 

George   W.  Hanley,   Sawyer. 

Beverly  M.  Cunningham,  Spring  Arbor. 

Betty  J.  Freed,  Sumner. 

John  T.  Wood,  Three  Oaka. 

MINNESOTA    "^ 

S.  Wayne  Sorenson.  Flaher. 

MISSOURI 

Dorothea  C.  Betebenner,  Alba. 
Henry  J.  Graf,  Arnold. 
Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Cartervllle. 
Kenneth  C.  Hltt,  OordonvlUe. 
Robert  Harris,  Waverly. 

MXnaABKA 

Orvlile  W.  Cumming.  Haatlnga. 
Charles  W.  Brokaw,  Hebron. 
Charlotte  L.  Keller.  Rogers. 

KKVAOa 

Madge  W.  Green.  Empire. 
MTw  JExarr 
Louis  E.  Dl  Laura,  HaakeU. 
Frederick  A.  Moeller,  Lavallette. 

NKW    UKZICO 

John  T.  Hough.  Demlng. 
Ray  O.  Harrison,  Bndno. 
Salomon  L.  Ooneales,  Jr.,  Olocleta. 
Charlie  O.  Montoya.  Jemea  Springs. 
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VSW    TOBK 

Hazel  D.  Smith.  BUxa. 
nvderlck  C.  Hofbsuer.  Bloomingtoa. 
John  J.  ConstAnce,  Cblttenango. 
Anna  M.  PhlUlpa,  KlUngton. 
Dominic  V.  Munger,  Pulton. 
Helen  M.  Ruaaell,  H&mden. 
Eathel  E.  Cafferty,  Hairpursvllle. 
Marietta  W.  Miller,  McLean. 
James  E.  Adams,  MorrlaonTllle. 
Virginia  M.  DeZalla.  North  Hndeon. 
Johnny  P.  Shaw,  Perreyburg. 
Ftancea  B.  Roaenfleld,  Roalyn  Heights. 

NOKTH  C&KOUMA 

N.  Eugene  Carson,  Bethel. 
Doris  I.  Cameron,  Broadway. 
Roy  R.  Ludvlgsen,  Orantsboro. 

NOBTH    DAKOTA 

Elayne  I.  Enger,  Brie. 
Harry  T.  Walte,  Palrmount. 

OHIO 

Helen  T.  HatUey,  Harrod. 
Thelma  M.  Davis,  Jacksontown. 
Vaughn  A.  OoUlns,  Logan. 
Roger  K.  Kraft,  Mentor. 
Bernice  R.  Blddlnger,  Nova. 

oaxooH 
Richard  J.  Lormaen,  Amity. 
Charles  D.  Beck.lShedd. 
Emma  I.  Thomson,  Westlake. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Walter  G.  Woolbaugh,  Hallstead. 

PUX&TO    BICO 

Roberto  Vega-Matlenzo.  Luqulllo. 

SHOOK    ISUkND 

Th<Mnas  H.  Mellow,  Jr..  West  Harrington. 

SOUTH  CAEOUNA 

Frederick  W.  Qasklns,  Che«terfleld. 

Mary  S.  Keels.  RldgevlUe. 

Herbert  S.  Bruce,  Roebuck. 

Robert  A.  Llmehouae,  Jr.,  Simimervllle. 

SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

Jerqme  D.  Prtsbe,  Roscoe. 
TrNNsaosB 

Robert  L.  Becton,  Dyer. 
Dorothy  B.  SmUey.  Lynnvllle. 

TXXAS 

Oeorge  8.  Downing,  ColmasnelL 

Sam  E.  Coleman,  HallsvUle. 

Clyde  V.  Harrington.  Liberty  Hill. 

Richard  T.  Pawly,  Pipe  Creek. 

V.  Jack  Ford,  Plalnvlew. 

Robert  J.  L.  Pratka,  Schulenbui^. 

Cicely  J.  Chandler.  Smiley. 

V^OCONT 
Prank  J.  Varrlcchlone,  Burlington. 

vntciNU 
B.  Chalsty  Oatrett,  King  William. 
Hubert  H.  Price.  Lumy. 
John  D.  Ripley.  Jr..  Lynchburg. 
Thomas  B.  Taylor.  aaitvUle. 
Arthur  S.  Homey.  Speedwell. 
Ralph  P.  Hawkins,  Tamweii. 

WASHOfOTON 

Cora  O.  Oomla,  Chlmacum. 
Charles  A.  Ifoulton,  Oocmopolls. 
Lotiu  D.  Ewlng,  Lyle. 
Robert  H.  Plumb,  Redmond. 
Thomas  H.  Neederman.  Vashon. 

wxR  vaonrxA 
Darts  L.  Waugh.  McOoQiMll. 
FruikUn  D.  R*pp,  Renlok. 

WnoOMSIN 

Dorothy  E.  Bv)en.  Olen  Flora. 
Kenneth  K.  Klsow,  Lake  Mills. 
David  r.  Olbeon,  Lena.      .^ 


WYOIIXNC 

Edwin  Lebsock,  Llngle. 

Pern  L.  Poster.  LltOe  America. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18,  UM>6 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  William  J.  Cumbie.  executive  sec- 
retary. Mount  Vernon  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, Alexandria,  Va.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Praise  ye  the  Lard.  O  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord;  for  he  is  good:  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. — Psalm  106:  1. 

Almighty  God,  ouf  Father,  we  rejoice 
in  Thee  and  in  this  new  day  which  Thou 
hast  given  us.  Like  Thy  ancient  servant, 
Solomon,  we  pray  for  an  understanding 
heart  and  the  wisdom  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil.  Guide  us  by  Thy  spirit, 
that  in  all  our  dutieswe  may  be  delivered 
from  shortsightedness  and  expediency 
Enable  us,  we  pray,  to  serve  Thee  and 
this  great  Nation  witii  noble  faithfulness. 

Let  Thy  special  favor  rest  with  our 
President,  that  he  may  receive  from 
Thee  special  wisdom  and  strength  for 
his  lonely  responsibility.  We  pray  for 
our  beloved  Speaker  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers. Bless  all  who  work  with  them  and 
meet  our  various  needs  by  Thy  grace 
and  love. 

O  God,  as  we  think  of  that  noble  com- 
pany of  gallant  and  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  war  zones  and 
whose  lives  are  endangered  for  freedom's 
sake,  we  beseech  Thee  that  Thy  presence 
may  overshadow  tliem.  Remind  them 
by  Thy  spirit  of  out  love  for  them  and 
our  gratitude  to  Thee  for  them.  Return 
them  safely  to  us,  vte  pray.  If  it  be  Thy 
will. 

And  now.  O  Lord^  abide  with  us,  we 
pray,  throughout  the  day  and  prepare  us 
for  the  everlasting  day  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  hud  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  veterans'  benefits  calculator; 

H.  Con.  Ree.  373.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
second  inaugural  of  Abraham  Lincoln — An- 
niversary; 

H.  Con.  Res.  532.  Con|;urrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  tt  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  6*6  and  House  Report  No. 
052  (89th  Cong.,  let  sesf.) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  t)f  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  973  on  river  and  harbor, 
beach  erosion,  flood  fontrol  p>roJects.  and 
water  supply,  of  the  pommlttee  on  Public 
Works; 


H.  Con  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearlr^  on  H.R.  6991,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966; 

H.  Con,  Res.  599.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  Constitution 
as  a  House  document; 

H.  Con.  Res.  600.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag"; 

H  Con.  Res.  619.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  2  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Conflicts  Between  the  Federal  Research 
Programs  and  the  Nation's  Goals  for  Higher 
Education"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  630.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  190  of  the  89th 
Congress; 

H.  Con.  Res.  634.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 

H.  Con.  Res.  666.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print,  "A  Study  of  Federal 
Credit  Programs"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  791.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  a  report  on  US  policy  toward  Asia  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Par  East  and  the 
Pacific  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  together  with 
hearings  thereon  held  by  that  subcommittee, 
and  of  additional  copies  thereof;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  925.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions,  Canal 
Zone — Panama  Canal  Sovereignty.  Panama 
Canal  Modernization,  New  Canal,"  a  compi- 
lation of  addresses  by  Congressman  Daniel 
J  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3688)  entitled 
"An  act  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage credit  for  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  Veterans'  Administration 
assisted  residential  construction,"  agrees 
to  a  conference  requested  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hick- 
en  looper  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (3.  3700)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964."  agrees  to  a  con- 
ference requested  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Muskik,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
13881)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs  and  cats  intended  to  be  used  for 
purjxjses  of  research  or  experimentation, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
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The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurreace  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  as  amended,   to  authorize  exemptions 

from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 


EJECTION       OP       LAWYER       FROM 

HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTTVITIES 

CX)MMITTEE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  addressed  the  House.  I  asked 
whether  the  House  would  show  as  much 
concern  for  the  rights  of  individuals 
which  had  been  trampled  upon  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee as  it  did  for  the  rights  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  when  the  judiciary  enjoined 
the  hearings.  I  pointed  out  that  an  at- 
torney, a  professor  of  law  at  Rutgers 
University,  who  represented  one  of  the 
subpenaed  witnesses;  had  been  manhan- 
dled by  Federal  marshals  at  a  time 
when  he  was  making  a  legal  argument. 

This  morning  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  carried  a  photo- 
graph which  vividly  shows  the  fact  that 
the  attorney,  a  member  of  the  bar,  was 
practically  strangled  as  he  was  being 
ejected  from  the  hearings  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon. That  photograph  reflects  no 
credit  upon  this  House  which  has  re- 
peatedly failed'  to  curb  the  excesses  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Again,  I  believe  that  photograph  Il- 
lustrates the  need  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
evaluate the  purpose  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  It  is 
time  that  we  ceased  underwriting  this 
undermining  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  think  seriously  about 
our  responsibilities  for  a  committee 
which  has  engaged  in  this  kind  of  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protection  of  civil  lib- 
erties and  the  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
dissent  are  basic  to  a  free  society.  Many 
voices  were  raised  in  protest  against 
judicial  infringement  upon  legislative 
rights.  I  hope  those  voices  will  also  be 
raised  in  protest  against  legislative  in- 
fringement upon  human  rights. 


I  want  to  tell  the  Members  a  little  bit 
about  this  fellow.  He  is  from  New  York 
City.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Students  Union,  which  has  been  cited  as 
a  Communist  organization  five  different 
times.  He  is  an  attorney  for  the  Com- 
munist-controlled United  Electrical  Ma- 
chinists Union. 

He  was  an  attorney  for  the  two  spies. 
Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg,  who  were 
executed.  He  was  an  attorney  for  Steve 
Nelsen,  the  international  Communist 
leader.  He  is  a  member  of  a  law  firm 
which  has  received  payments  from  vari- 
ous Communist  groups. 

This  fellow  said  on  television  that  he 
intended  to  use  every  law  of  this  land  to 
defeat  in  his  trial  the  charge  brought 
against  him  for  misconduct.  He  intended 
to  sue  Congressmen,  et  cetera.  But  this 
same  fellow  and  his  Communist  associ- 
ates would  destroy  the  law  of  the  land 
and  impose  a  Communist  regime  on  us 
if  he  could.  Then  what  opportunity 
would  anybody  have  to  receive  a  fair  trial 
for  anything?  What  opportunity  would 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Kinoy,  have  if  he 
were  in  his  beloved  Communist  land  of 
Red  China,  which  these  people  that  he 
represents  say  is  the  way  of  life  that 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  did 
anything  for  law  and  order  when  he 
made  a  statement  yesterday,  gratui- 
tously, that  he  disagreed  with  the  find- 
ings of  a  grand  jury  In  Cleveland,  which 
was  headed  by  probably  the  most  noted 
liberal  in  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States,  Louis  Seltzer,  the  former  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press. 


ARTHUR  KINOY,  ATTORNEY  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
UNION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKJK.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio? 
,   There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  on 
tele\ision  the  attorney  that  my  friend 
from  New  York  has  said  was  almost 
strangled.    He  seemed  very  vociferous. 


law  must  have  impressed  upon  them  that 
we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  such  acts. 
It  seems  we  have  arrived  at  a  day  when 
certain  people  In  this  country  feel  that 
they  can  threaten  the  Nation  Into  a 
course  of  action  which  will  meet  their 
demands.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
the  American  public  and  their  represent- 
atives will  react  favorably  to  their  de- 
mands if  they  can  only  put  on  a  dramatic 
show.  I  feel  that  It  is  time  for  us  to 
dramatically  point  out  that  this  is  a 
nation  tmder  law  and  that  orderly  proc- 
esses are  the  order  of  the  day  and  not 
rioting  and  civil  disobedience. 


ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
significant  provisions  written  into  the 
civil  rights  bin  which  the  House  has 
passed  was  the  so-called  antiriotlng  pro- 
vision. It  now  appears  very  unlikely  that 
the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate.  This  should 
not  preclude  the  Congress  from  acting 
on  legislation  which  will  deal  with  the 
problem  of  rioting.  This  was  not  con- 
troversial. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote 
on  the  antiriotlng  amendment  was  389 
for,  25  against.  To  me  this  indicates  an 
overwhelming  support  for  such  a  provi- 
sion, I  am  introducing  today  separate 
legislation  making  it  a  Federal  offense 
for  anyone  to  move  in  Interstate  com- 
merce with  the  intent  to  incite  or  carry 
on  a  riot  or  to  commit  any  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  other  criminal  act  In  the  fur- 
therance of  such  Inciting  or  during  the 
commission  of  such  riot.  The  bill  pro- 
vides stiff  penalties  for  a  violation  of  Ita 
provisions.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
those  who  live  in  total  disregard  for  the 


HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN  ACl'lVlTiES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKE2R,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  favor  the  abolition  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee have  had  our  view  fully  confirmed  by 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days. 

The  latest  committee  hearings  have 
been  characterized  by  an  atmosphere  of 
chaos,  hatred,  and  fear  which  re8w:hed  an 
ugly  climax  yesterday  in  the  man- 
handling of  an  attorney  for  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  who  was  seek- 
ing to  protect  the  rights  of  his  client. 
These  proceedings  can  only  cause  dismay 
to  those  who  cherish  basic  American 
principles  of  free  speech  and  free  dissent. 
In  the  %1ew  of  many  of  us,  the  good 
repute  and  dignity  of  the  Congress  have 
suffered.  By  a  strange  Irony,  the  com- 
mittee has  given  prominence  and  pub- 
licity to  irresponsible  people  who  repre- 
sent only  a  tiny  and  Insignificant  seg- 
ment of  American  opinion. 

The  hearings  have  once  again  Illu- 
strated the  danger  of  having  accusations 

made  in  an  open  committee  hearing 
without  giving  those  accused  an  oppor- 
tiuilty  to  cross-examine  their  accusers. 
The  hearings  also  Illustrate  the  fact  that 
a  committee  which  appears  to  approach 
Its  task  in  the  mood  and  manner  of  a 
prosecutor  cannot  be  expected  to  conduct 
its  proceedings  and  make  its  recommen- 
dations In  a  judicious  and  impartial  way. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTTV- 

rriES 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NewYoric? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa« 
appalled  by  the  reports  of  the  extraordi- 
nary goings-on  yesterday  at  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  thoughts  of  my 
oolleagues,    tbe    gentlemen   from   New 
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York  (Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Rtaiv].  I 
would  add  chat  a  very  important  point 
Is  what  this  kind  of  circus  shenanigans 
does  to  the  image  of  the  Congress  with 
the  American  petH^le  and  to  the  image 
of  our  Nation  overseas. 

I  believe  unquestionably  that  only  two 
kinds  of  people  will  profit  from  that  AP 
wlrephoto  and  accompanying  story  that 
went  around  the  world  yesterday,  show- 
ing a  professor  of  law,  a  member  of  the 
bar,  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  being 
dragged  kicking  and  shouting  with  a 
Federal  marshal's  arm  locked  aroimd  his 
neck,  his  face  pxirpUng.  his  eyes  bulging, 
out  at  a  congressional  committee  pro- 
ceeding. Only  the  extremists  of  the  left 
and  the  extremists  of  the  right  can  derive 
satisfaction  from  these  demeaning  antics. 
If  the  Communists  and  the  John  Birch 
Society  members  in  our  land  had  joined 
together  to  plan  an  occasion  that  would 
demean  the  Institutions  of  our  great  body 
and  hold  us  up  to  scorn  and  contempt 
not  only  In  this  country  but  around  the 
world,  they  could  not  have  planned  it 
better. 

I  do  not  exculpate  from  blame  those 
who  appear  before  congreisslonal  com- 
mittees with  clear  Intent  to  abuse  Its 
procedures,  and  prevent  its  purposes. 

But  any  congressional  committee  has« 
a  responsibility  to  conduct  Itself  so  as  to 
avoid  spectacular  examination  of  un- 
friendly witnesses  with  their  explosive 
potential  for  disorder  and  violent  excess, 
which  only  serve  the  purposes  of  those 
who  seek  to  discredit  us. 

We  must  find  a  better  way  of  doing 
business. 

We  must  assure  that  this  kind  of  ir- 
responsibility does  not  embarrass  us 
again  In  the  future  as  It  has  repeatedly 
in  the  past. 


RESPONSraiLITIES    OP    THOSE    IN 
THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  be  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legal  profession  Is  one  of  the  noblest 
professions  of  all,  and  those  who  practice 
that  profession  have  a  responsibility  to 
uphold  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  swore  to 
when  they  took  their  oaths  to  become 
lawyers. 

They  have  in  their  hands  the  power, 
in  a  criminal  case,  of  life  and  death,  or 
freedom  of  an  individual:  in  a  civil  case, 
tbe  power  of  holding  a  man's  fortunes 
and  in  dvU  rights  proceedings  the  power 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  individ- 
uals. Therefore,  anyone  who  practices 
before  any  court  has  the  responsibility 
to  conduct  himself  In  the  highest  de- 
meanor possible. 

ThJa  was  shattered  yesterday  by  the 
attorney  whom  my  colleagues  before  me 


have  tried  to  defend.  He  was  not  a 
lawyer  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  He 
stomped  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  lady  who  represents 
justice  was  probably  crying  last  night, 
that  one  who  would  call  himself  an  at- 
torney would  undermine  that  noble  pro- 
fession by  coming  down  into  the  mud 
with  the  clients  he  was  representing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask  you. 
sir,  to  name  a  committee  to  see  that  we 
do  not  have  irresponsible  lawyers  before 
our  committees,  and  that  we  challenge 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  before  the  bar  of  New  York 
the  right  of  this  individual  to  represent 
the  noblest  profession  that  I  have  the 
privilege  to  belong  t«.  I  further  would 
like  to  commend  siy  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool],  for 
the  restraint  he  exercised  before  the 
attacks  of  this  irresponsible  Individual, 
His  demeanor  as  an  attorney  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  was  Indeed  ex- 
emplary under  most  trying  circum- 
stances. We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  this. 


HOUSE    UN-AMERICAN    ACllVI'l'lES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
<.nd  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  1$  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  number  of  years  a  small 
group  of  Members  has  tried  to  get  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  examine 
with  care  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  about  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  If  we  had  done 
so  we  might  not  now  be  in  the  position 
where  momentous  questions  loom  on  the 
delicate  balance  of  power  between  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  the  House  Itself  is 
at  fault  in  permitting  the  situation  to 
deteriorate  to  this  lufiicrous  Impasse. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  in  my 
opinion  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  violates  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
mandate  and  in  Its  procedures.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  hearings  are  being 
held  for  the  purpose  of  exposure  of  the 
views  of  the  people  who  were  subpe- 
naed — to  hold  them  up  to  public  obloquy 
by  compulsory  process.  Exposure  for  Its 
own  sake  is  not  a  proper  function  of  a 
congressional  committee  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  so  held.  Exposure  for 
the  sake  of  exposure  consists  of  a  legis- 
lative trial  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  this  atmosphere,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  attorneys  yesterday  were  rais- 
ing objections  usually  heard,  and  wholly 
valid.  In  criminal  proeeedlngs.  The  fact 
is  that  the  hearings  resemble  a  criminal 
trial  but  the  wltnessaB  are  being  denied 
the  procedural  safegijards  attendant  to 
such  trials.  The  ug^  suppression  and 
crude  treatment  of  a  respected  lawyer 


is  a  natural  outgro^-th  of  a  situation  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  so  far 
failed  to  face. 

If  the  judicial  branch  is  moved  to  take 
action,  it  will  be  a  further  embarrass- 
ment to  every  Member.  It  is  high  time 
we  put  our  own  house  in  order. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  the  com- 
pelling editorial  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Useless  Hearings": 

Useless  Hearings 

The  opening  of  the  House  tJn-American 
Activities  Committee  hearings  on  left-wing 
aid  to  the  Vletcong  proved  as  disorderly  and 
improductive  as  the  work  of  this  committee 
usually  Is.  There  Is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  Information  developed  In  these 
hearings  could  form  the  b&sls  of  a  constitu- 
tionally viable  piece  of  legislation. 

The  free-speech  guarantees  of  the  First 
Amendment  offer  wide  protection  for  radical, 
inflammatory  and  antiwar  talk — and  no  one 
who  understands  the  essence  of  a  free  society 
would  have  It  otherwise.  Insofar  as  demon- 
strations Interfere  with  the  movement  of 
troops  or  war  matelflals,  they  can  be  ham- 
died  under  existing  law.  No  blanket  new 
legislation  Is  needed  to  deal  with  treason  or 
sabotage. 

Despite  our  belief  that  neither  the  hear- 
ings— nor  the  committee — serve  any  useful 
purpose,  we  are  glad  that  the  three-Judge 
Court  of  Appeals  vacated  a  lower  court  ch-- 
der  enjoining  the  committee  from  conduct- 
ing its  inquiry.  Federal  Judge  Howard  Cor- 
coran may  well  have  been  within  his  legal 
powers  In  Issuing  the  original  restraint.  As 
Representative  Claitde  Peppek  of  Florida  re- 
minded his  Incensed  colleagues  in  the  House 
yesterday,  each  branch  of  government  Is  un- 
der the  rule  of  law  and  the  courts  are  the 
final  interpreters  of  the  law. 

But  the  Injunction  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  to  enforce:  and  it 
placed  the  court  in  an  unnecessarily  awkward 
F)osltlon  in  Its  relationship  to  Congress 
The  solution  to  the  excesses  of  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  must  come  from 
Congress,  where  the  problem  has  Its  ori- 
gins. The  members  of  the  House  can  expect 
an  Interminable  round  of  futile  and  embar- 
rassing controversies  so  long  as  they  permit 
this  committee  to  roam  about  with  an  in- 
herently vague  and  unworkable  mandate. 


LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  we  must  take 
congressional  action  to  reduce  Interest 
rates  to  levels  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  recent  action  by  the 
commercial  banks  in  Increasing  the  prime 
rate  is  irresponsible  and  a  violation  of  the 
public  trust  that  reposes  on  major  finan- 
cial institutions.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  the  powers  of  his  office  to  per- 
suade these  banks  immediately  to  lower 
their  prime  lending  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  possesses 
the  authority  to  roll  back  Interest  rates 
and  to  eliminate  tradtag  in  certificates  of 
deposit,  and  the  time  is  approaching 
when  this  authority  must  be  exercised. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  remarks  that  the  Vice  President  made 
yesterday  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  were  most  en- 
couraging to  those  who  are  concerned 
»1th  the  future  course  that  the  United 
States  will  take  in  oceanography.  I  feel 
now  that  these  remarks  have  been  made 
and  certain  actions  have  been  taken,  the 
administration  is,  as  the  Vice  President 
said  yesterday,  taking  the  challenge  of 
the  seas  most  seriously.  As  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
the  Vice  President.  I  am  sure,  will  exert 
a  dynamic  influence  on  the  various  as- 
pects of  marine  science  and  research. 
One  action  already  will  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  Congress.  That  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  Edward  Wenk  as  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Coimcil.  I  would 
nice  to  extend  congratulations  on  the  se- 
lection of  Mr.  Wenk  for  this  job. 
I  would  also  Uke  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  Vice  President  to  tour  the  oceano- 
graphic  faciUties  in  south  Florida  when 
he  visits  the  Nation's  oceanographic  cen- 
ters around  the  country. 


HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  quite  interested  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentlemen  from  New  York, 
Texas,  Ohio,  and  California  about  this 
fellow  Kinoy.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
five  Members  of  the  House  who  has  felt 
the  touch  of  this  radical  man  and  his 
Communist  and  fellow-traveler  associ- 
ates 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  legal  brief  which 
was  filed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year.  It  was  designed  to  throw  me 
and  my  other  Mississippi  colleagues  out 
of  the  House.  Naturally,  I  was  rather 
upset  and  did  not  like  it.  Mr.  Kinoy's 
name  is  the  first  that  appears  on  the  brief 
as  counsel  for  the  so-called  challengers. 

His  law  partner,  William  M.  Kimstler, 
^as  also  among  the  attorneys  who 
aalked  out  of  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  yesterday.  His  name  is 
on  the  brief,  just  under  that  of  Mr. 
*"noy.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  149 
names  of  other  attorneys  on  the  brief 
^a  associated  with  Kinoy  and  KunsUer. 
Several  of  them  were  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  yester- 


day afternoon,  all  fomenting  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  ugly  disturbance. 

Oh.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers from  New  York  have  just  suggested 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  these  at- 
torneys were  violated;  that  is,  their  right 
to  scream  and  kick  and  yell  and  go  out 
with  their  eyes  popping  and  their  faces 
blue. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  has  just 
spoken  so  accurately  about  this  man 
Kinoy. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentle- 
man will  find  Mr.  Kinoy's  name  on  any 
Communist-organized  attempt  to  destroy 
the  United  States  that  comes  along  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman   from   Ohio  is  exactly    right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  past  12  months 
I  have  had  to  bear  the  torch  and  fire 
and  venom  and  poison  of  these  dangerous 
people — people  who  would  if  they  could 
destroy  this  Government  and  turn  it  over 
to  Red  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  something  about 
them.  They  took  out  after  me  and  my 
Mississippi  colleagues  about  18  months 
ago  and  they  may  be  taking  out  after  you 
next. 

Now.  to  more  details  about  these 
radicals. 

Arthur  Kinoy  is  associated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  with  William  M.  Kunstler  at 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  M;. 
Kunstler  also  has  a  long  record  of  as- 
sociation with  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist-front organizations. 

In  his  student  days  at  Han-ard,  Arthur 
Kinoy  was  a  member  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent Union,  an  organization  cited  as 
Communist  by  five  different  investigating 
committees.  Later,  Kinoy  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Workers 
Order.  He  was  attorney  for  the  United 
Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine  Workers  Un- 
ion, a  Communist-controlled  union. 

Kinoy  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenljerg,  who 
were  executed  as  Communist  spies  on 
June  19,  1953.  The  New  York  Times  on 
October  3,  1946.  listed  him  as  an  attorney 
for  Steve  Nelson,  a  notorious  American 
Communist  and  also  an  international 
Communist  leader. 

In  1958  he  was  associated  with  an- 
other New  York  law  firm  which  received 
payments  from  Communist  groups.  In- 
cluding the  Comnnittee  for  Justice  for 
Morton  Sobell.  Sobell  was  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  espionage  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rosenberg  case  and 
given  a  30-year  sentence. 

For  a  long,  long  time,  Kinoy  has  been 
associated  with  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  a  well-known  Communist-front 
organization,  and  served  as  its  vice  presi- 
dent In  1954. 

WilUam  M.  Kunstler  has  also  fre- 
quently been  foimd  associated  with 
Commimlst  groups  and  Communist- 
front  organizations,  particularly  in  ef- 
forts to  assist  the  convicted  conspirator. 
Morton  Sobell.  He  filed  a  petition  urg- 
ing   Presidential    clemency     for     Carl 


Braden.  a  well-known  Communist.  Af- 
ter having  failed  to  secure  a  pardon  for 
Braden,  he  attended  a  reception  in  New 
York  in  Braden  s  honor. 

Along  with  Henry  Winston,  an  identi- 
fied spokesman  for  the  Communist 
Party.  Kunstler  was  a  speaker  for  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Liberties.  This  group  was  a  Commu- 
nist front  and  the  purpose  of  the  rally, 
at  which  Kunstler  spoke,  was  to  whip  up 
sentiment  and  action  against  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act.  He  has  often  spoke 
at  ralUes  designed  to  whip  up  sentiment 
for  abolition  of  the  House  Comjnlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Of  the  six  attorneys  who  are  reported 
to  have  marched  out  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  room,  three  of 
them,  along  with  Kinoy.  served  in  1965 
as  counsel  for  the  so-called  Misslssiin>l 
Freedom  Democrat  Party  in  contesting 
the  seats  of  the  Mississippi  congressional 
delegation.  They  are:  Kinoy  and 
Kunstler.  as  already  referred  to,  Jere- 
miah S.  Gutman,  and  Beverly  Axelrod. 

Sitting  in  the  committee  room  yester- 
day with  these  attorneys  was  one  Wil- 
liam L.  Higgs.  He,  too,  was  of  counsel 
for  the  Freedom  Democrat  Party. 
Higgs.  a  Mlsslsslpplan,  has  been  dis- 
barred In  the  State  of  Mlsslssiftoi.  He 
stands  convicted  on  a  morals  charge  and 
dares  not  retiun  to  the  State  because  a 
jail  sentence  awaits  him. 

These  whom  I  have  mentioned  were 
among  the  principal  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  Freedom  Democrat  Party  in 
the  contest  of  our  seats  last  year. 

I  bring  this  information  to  the  atten-ft 
tion  of  the  House  so  that  the  Members 
and  the  country  might  know  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  seating  contest,  and  the 
character  and  political  philosophy  of 
those  who  planned  the  attack  and  led 
the  effort  to  deny  my  State  its  rightful 
privilege  of  representation  in  this  body. 


WHAT  IS  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
KATZENBACH  ATTEMPING  TO  DO 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CMiio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  the 
point  that  Communists  or  black  nation- 
alists really  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
violence  on  our  city  streets  and  that  the 
ingredients  for  the  riots  and  explosions 
are  attributable  to  slum  area  conditions 
and  not  subversive  activity.  As  part  of 
his  testimony  before  the  other  body  yes- 
terday, the  Attorney  General  also  indi- 
cated his  disagreement  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Cuyahoga  County  grand 
jury  report. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  have  noted  with  some 
great  mesisure  of  disappointment  the 
constant  disposition  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain Federal  officials  to  minimize  the 
activities  of  subversive  elements  within 
this   country.      The   Cuyahoga   County 
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grand  jury  report  which  Mr.  Katzenbach 
ao  quickly  casts  aside  contains  some  very 
Interesting  reading  and  does  document 
yery  thoroughly  the  "before  the  riot" 
activities  of  leading  figures  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  operating  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley district  including  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Katzenbach  had  bet- 
ter wake  up  to  the  activities  of  Com- 
munists such  as,  Phil  Bart,  Mike  Bayer, 
Daniel  Mack.  Ronald  Lucas,  and  Steve 
Shreefter  on  the  Cleveland  scene.  The 
Communist  Party  was  Indeed  a  major 
prcKnoter  of  disorder,  unrest,  and  chaos 
on  the  streets  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
their  activities  before  the  pillaging  began 
were  docimiented  by  sworn  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury  by  two  imdercover 
agents  who  were  also  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department. 

In  the  light  of  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  are  having 
a  field  day  insofar  as  infiltrating  into  our 
overcrowded  elides,  I  would  suggest  that 
It  la  high  time  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  took  off  his 
blinders  and  began  to  assess  as  very  real- 
istic the  Communist  menace  and  the  role 
of  the  Communists  as  promoters  of  riots. 
It  must  be  heartwarming  for  the  Com- 
munist leadership  to  note  that  day  after 
day  prominent  Federal  leaders  publicly 
announce  that  the  Communist  activities 
on  the  riot  scene  in  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities  Is  not  consequential. 

I  suggest  that  the  Attorney  General 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Ohio  and  an  ever- 
growing number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Buck- 
eye State  are  registering  extreme  alarm 
on  the  question  of  Ccnununist  and  sub- 
versive activity  within  oiu-  State,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  a  growing  nimiber  of  responsible 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  are  prac- 
tically breakbig  down  the  front  door  of 
the  Federal  district  court  and  in  partic- 
ular, the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney,  ask- 
ing that  a  Federal  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion be  made  concerning  the  Hough  area 
riots  In  Cleveland. 

I  am  not  Impressed  at  all  by  the  energy 
that  is  being  put  forward  by  the  Justice 
Department  insofar  as  reporting  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  is  concerned  on 
the  Oommunist  Party  activities  that  have 
plagued  America  throughout  this  year. 

Earlier  this  month  I  have  stated  that  I^ 
have  nmatm  to  believe  that  the  Justice 
Department,  led  by  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach.  is  indeed  timid  In  probing 
radical  and  subversive  elements  within 
the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  the  House 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  supported 
my  claim  of  timidity  by  his  comments 
before  l^e  Congress  In  the  other  body 
yesterday.  I  should  like  to  Include  as 
must  reading  for  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  report  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  grand 
Jury  relating  to  the  Cleveland  Hough 
area  riots. 

Tbia  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Honorable  Lewis  B.  Seltser,  grand  jury 


foreman,  one  of  Cleveland's  and  Ohio's 
most  outstanding  and  respected  citizens, 
a  man  who  for  maoy  years  served  as 
editor  in  chief  of  Ohio's  largest  news- 
paper, the  Cleveland  Press,  and  a  man 
who  has  received  practically  every 
attainable  national  honor  within  his  pro- 
fessional career.  This  report,  contrary 
to  what  the  Attorney  General  suggests, 
does  stress  the  basic  misery  and  want  of 
human  beings  living  In  the  Hough  area. 
It  does  characterize  the  intolerable  con- 
ditions under  which  parents  must  raise 
their  children  and  it  does  evidence  an 
appreciation  and  has  sympathy  for  the 
frustrations  and  bitterness  of  people 
living  within  that  overcrowded  com- 
mimlty. 

This  report  of  the  grand  jury,  which 
follows,  is  an  excellent  document  and  the 
only  reason  that  som*.  including  the  At- 
torney General,  have  elected  to  target 
in  on  it  is  because  it  puts  the  finger  on 
the  Reds  who  played  a  prominent  role  in 
inviting  the  riots. 

Spkcial  Grand  Jory  Report  Relating  to 
Hough  Riots 
Yoxa  Honor,  Judge  Thomas  J.  Parrlno, 
Presiding  Judge,  Criminal  Branch.  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Cuyalioga  County:  As  a 
preface  to  the  attached  report  of  the  County 
Grand  Jury  convened  Oy  you  in  special  ses- 
sion for  dealing  with  tHe  recent  Hough  Area 
riots,  this  Jxiry  would  like  to  make  some 
general  otwervations  to  you. 

These  are  reinforced  by  approximately  six 
months  of  reviewing  the  status  of  law  and 
order  among  the  people  of  this  Coimty. 

We  assume  that  the  people  of  Cuyahoga 
County  are  In  the  mala  typical  of  the  whole 
nation  during  this  latter  half  of  the  t\arbu- 
lent  twentieth  century. 

It  Is  our  firm  bellel  that  what  America 
needs  more  urgently  ttian  anything  else  is 
a  renewal  of  good  cltit«nshlp  by  all  of  us. 
Of  equal  concern  hfr  this  Jury  are  the 
steady  erosion  of  Ideals  and  principles  of 
God  and  Country,  and  their  persistent  re- 
placement by  the  delflcatlon  of  material 
Idols  and  material  "principles."  We  pro- 
foundly believe  that  %  rigid  adherence  by 
everyone  to  the  established  law  and  order 
of  this  country  should  instantly  replace  the 
guerrUla  warfare  practiced  In  the  streets 
and  neighborhoods. 

Whatever  we  in  thlt  country  set  out  to 
achieve  should  be  accomplished  within  the 
frsunework  by  the  laws  fashioned  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  every  citizen  and 
not  by  any  means  v»e  think  can  be  em- 
ployed or  the  time  we  fix  for  oxirselves. 

We  believe  there  should  be  a  restoration 
of  the  qtialltles  of  good  faith,  of  honesty, 
and  a  willingness  to  hear  out  the  other 
'  person  or  the  other  side  without  resort  to 
violence  and  disorder,  whether,  around  a 
bargaining  table  with  capital  and  labor,  or 
grievances  among  people  of  different  back- 
ground or  ethnic  orl^n. 

We  believe  In  an  elevation  of  moral  and 
ethical  standards  an<l  conduct.  Including 
those  In  high  places  fti  government  and  in 
business  and  In  the  professions — a  general 
going  over  of  our  entire  pattern  of  national 
life  and  values. 

What  this  country  and  this  community 
need,  in  the  opinion  at  this  Jury  of  laymen, 
themselves  citizens  anCl  p.'irents  and  In  busi- 
nesses and  professloiK,  Is  not  so  much  a 
blood  bath  but  a  go(>d  cleansing  spiritual 
bath. 

This  Jury  was  called  Into  special  session 
and  directed  by  PresKllng  JuMge  Thomas  J. 
Parrlno   of   Common  Pleaa   Criminal   Court 


to  Inquire  specifically  Into  what  now  ha* 
become  known  as  the  "Hough  Area  situation." 

Judge  Parrlno's  directive  was  in  two  parts: 

One — To  establish  the  Immediate  cauw 
of  the  fire  bombing,  shooting,  pillaging,  gen- 
eral lawlessness  and  disorder. 

The  Judge  requested  that  this  Jury  leam 
whether  the  outbreak  of  disorder  In  this 
two-mile  square  area,  housing  60,000  negro 
fjeople,  was  organized,  and,  if  so,  by  whom. 

Two — "fo  establish  as  nearly  as  pwsslble 
the  basic  circumstance  under  which  60,000 
human  beings  were  living  In  this  relatively 
restricted  area  and  for  whom  the  life,  limb 
and  property  of  all  were  placed  In  Jeopardy 
bv  the  disorders 

The  Jury  has  made  this  appraisal  within 
the  time  llmlte  and  facilities  available  and 
herein   repKsrts   its  general   findings. 

NUMBER    ONE 

This  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  both  organized, 
precipitated,  and  exploited  by  a  relatively 
small  group  of  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
fessionals at  this  bxislness. 

They  were  aided  and  abetted,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  by  misguided  people  of  all  ages 
and  colors,  many  of  whom  are  avowed  be- 
lievers In  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
of  whom  also  are  either  members  of  or  of- 
ficers m  the  Communist  party. 

The  majority  of  people  In  the  Hoxigh  Area 
had  no  part  in  either  the  lawlessness  or 
disorders. 

They  have  been  hindered  rather  than 
helped  by  this  major  tragedy. 

This  Jury  considers  it  regretUble  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  community's  sake  that  the 
legal  statutes  of  Ohio  and  Cuyahoga  County 
are  either  so  outmoded  or  Inadequate  In  their 
scope  that  these  "responsible  Irresponsibles" 
cannot  at  this  time  be  reached  by  specific 
Indictments  for  their  Infamous  activities. 

By  persistent  additional  Investigative  effort 
they  may  be  reached  later  on  In  this  fashion. 
(This  Jur>-  later  In  this  report  urges  new 
and  more  adequate  laws  in  this  respect.) 

It  Is  likewise  observed  by  this  Jury  that 
It  did  not  have  the  necessary  special  Investi- 
gative resources  which  could  be  and  should 
be  focused  exclusively  In  tracking  down  the 
required  Immediate  and  far  reaching  evi- 
dence for  conclusive  legal  action  against 
specific  individuals 

However.  In  making  this  observation,  the 
Jury  wishes  especially  and  particularly  W 
commend  those  established  arms  of  law  en- 
forcement which  have  worked  so  resource- 
fully, effectively  and  energetically  in  this 
aggravated  situation. 

By  this  the  Jury  means,  to  be  precise  and 
specific,  the  Cleveland  Police  Department  In 
all  of  Its  branches,  from  the  Chief  to  the 
newest  Rookie,  and  to  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  when  Invoked  by  the  Governor  in  this 
serious  community  emergency. 

The  Jury  nevertheless  must  emphasize 
that  with  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  at  all  times  guarding  the  com- 
munity, the  established  arms  of  law  en- 
forcement are  not  equipped  either  with  the 
resources  or  the  Investigative  facilities  to 
make  such  a  toUl  all  out  and  extended  in- 
quiry under  this  situation  as  is  obviously 
called  for 

This  Jury,  in  consideration  of  the  basic 
and  wide  public  interest,  and  exercising  the 
latitude  granted  it  under  the  laws  which  «n- 
power  the  creation  of  such  a  body  as  our«, 
nonetheless  makes  reference  to  Individuals 
and  organizations  that  In  varying  degrees 
were  contributors  to  the  Hough  Area  law- 
lessness and  disorder. 

It  further  notes  the  presence  of  many  of 
these  same  Individuals  and  organizations  in 
another  instance  of  lawnessness  and  disorder, 
that  on  Superior  Avenue,  which  bore  many 
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of  the  striking  similarities  to  the  Hough 
Area  disorders. 

It  notes  the  fiirther  significant  fact  that 
the  Superior  Avenue  episode  preceded  the 
Hough  Avenue  disorders  by  ics  than  a  month. 

Some  of  the  same  people  were  observed  In 
both  places  on  several  nights  of  the  dis- 
orders. 

This  Jury  further  believes,  that,  even 
though  what  already  happened  Is  both  re- 
grettable and  tragic  In  every  conceivable 
human  aspect,  there  is  a  grave  potentiality 
for  repetition  of  these  disorders,  or  others 
Uke  them,  occurring  elsewhere  In  this  com- 
munity. 

Different  techniques  might  be  employed; 
but  the  results  would  be  equally  disastrous 
or  even  more  so. 

Therefore,  this  Jury  believes  Its  Judgment 
should  be  made  an  Important  part  of  the 
formal  record  of  what  hsis  hapi>ened  and 
of  whatever  may  happen  In  the  rather  im- 
predictable  future  towards  which  we  all,  as 
citizens  of  this  community,  are  mutually 
moving  wherever  we  may  live,  or  whatever 
may  be  our  place  In  life. 

Finally,  before  making  specific  reference 
to  adult  leaders  in  these  crises  areas,  and 
the  events  leading  up  to  them,  the  Jury 
respectfully  calls  attention  to  the  effective 
uses  made  of  Impressionable  and  emotionally 
immature  and  susceptible  young  minds  by 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
set  out  to  accomplish  their  designs  and  ob- 
jectives in  Europe,  Asia,  South  America  and 
elsewhere. 

It  is  no  casual  happenstance  or  coinci- 
dence that  those  throwing  fire  bombs.,  or 
bricks,  or  bottles,  or  pillaging  of  generally 
engaged  in  disorder  and  lawlessness  were  In 
the  main  young  people  obviously  assigned, 
trained  and  disciplined  In  the  roles  they 
were  to  play  In  the  pattern  of  these  dual 
outbreaks  separated  by  less  than  one  month. 

Nor,  by  the  same  token.  Is  It  happenstance, 
or  even  Just  singular  coincidence: 

1.  That  the  overall  pattern  for  flrebomblng 
and  destruction  to  both  the  Superior  and 
Hough  Areas  was  so  highly  selective; 

2.  That  the  targets  were  plainly  agreed 
upon; 

3.  That  certain  places  were  identified  to  be 
hit,  and  that  certain  other  places  were  simi- 
larly spared. 

On  both  of  these  occasions,  the  Superior 
and  Hough  disorders,  the  presence  of  teen- 
agers previously  referred  to  was  observed  by 
the  police,  by  plainclothes  officers  and  un- 
dercover agents  who  had  been  assigned  for 
long  periods  to  observe  these  youths. 

With,  this  background  firmly  established 
by  the  Jury's  inquiry,  and  with  the  notable 
help  of  County  Prosecutor  John  T.  Corrlgan 
and  his  staff,  particularly  Assistant  County 
Prosecutor  John  T.  Patton,  this  Jury  here- 
with makes  reference  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  recurring  personalltlee  in  the  chain 
of  events  which  preceded  both  the  Superior 
and  Hough  situations : 

THE    JFK    HOtrSE 

The  JFK  House,  meaning  Jomo  Freedom 
Kenyata  House,  is  located  at  8801  Superior 
Avenue     The  leaders  are: 

Lewis  G.  Robinson,  and  Beth  Robinson,  his 
wife,  living  at  1242  E.  89th  Street;  Harlell 
Jones,  9716  Hough  Avenue.  Albert  D.  Ware- 
Bey,  11611  Castlewood  Avenue,  and  Philip 
Moms,  7806  Radell  Avenue. 

I*wls  Robinson  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
"^edom  Fighters  of  Ohio,  the  Medgar  Evers 
Rifle  Club  (Which  he  helped  to  found).  The 
J*|K  House,  of  which  he  Is  the  ulUmate  head. 
The  Deacons  for  Defenae,  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement. 

All  of  these  Clube,  to  which  Lewis  Robln- 
«on  belongs,  are  black  nationalist  clube. 


Testimony  before  this  Jury  discredited 
L«wl4  Robinson  as  a  leader  concerned  with 
generally  altruistic  interests  in  youth  but 
rather  points  to  him  as  Inciting  these  youths 
to  focus  their  hatreds  and  as  Indoctrinating 
them  with  his  own  vigorous  philosophy  of 
violence. 

He  exerted  a  profound  Influence  over  the 
JFK  youth  and  he  still  does. 

Harlell  Jones  Is  affiliated  with  JFK  House, 
the  Medgar  Evers  Rifle  Club,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement;  he  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Deacons  for  Defense  in  spite  of 
hla  public  disavowals,  and  has  frequently 
either  presided  over  or  sponsored  meetings 
for  black  natlonaUsts,  and  espouses  the  ulti- 
mate revolutionary  purpose  for  adjusting 
differences  or  obtaining  desired  ends. 

Along  with  Lewis  Q.  Robinson,  Harlell 
Jonee  caused  2,000  pieces  of  Uterature  to 
be  printed  and  circulated,  citing  alleged 
Instances  of  "police  brutality."  and  on  the 
eve  ot  the  Hough  riots,  circulated  the  great- 
est number  of  theee  to  youths  of  non-voting 
age  under  the  plausible  guise  of  urging  the 
defeat  of  a  levy  at  the  polls. 

Special  movies  of  an  undisclosed  and  vol- 
iintary  interview  shown  to  the  Jury  pre- 
sented Harlell  Jones  as  an  outright  exponent 
of  violence,  a  black  power  apostle  with  a 
bitter  hatred  for  all  whites,  a  co-founder 
of  the  Rifle  Club,  and  In  comnmnd  of  at 
least  one  RiSe  Club. 

Albert  D.  Ware-Bey,  belonged  to  the  same 
Clubs  as  Harlell  Jones.  He  declined  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Jury.  Police  agencies  pre- 
sented evidence  that  Ware-Bey,  Robinson 
and  Jones  all  purchased  quantities  of  rifles, 
and  all  belonged  t»  the  Rlfie  Clubs  here  and 
In  other  cities. 

V?are-Bey  expressed  no  allegiance  to  this 
country,  professed  himself  not  to  be  bound 
by  Its  laws,  and  In  the  opinion  of  the  Jury, 
by  both  testimony  and  his  own  conduct, 
was  not  one  who  could  have  other  than  de- 
structive Influence  upon  youths  either  at 
the  JTK  House  or  elsewhere. 

There  was  evidence  placed  before  the  Jury 
that  Rifle  Clubs  were  formed,  that  ammuni- 
tion was  purchased,  and  that  a  range  was 
established  and  used,  that  speeches  were 
made  at  JFK  House  advocating  the  need  for 
Rifle  Clubs,  and  that  Instructions  were  given 
in  the  use  of  Molotov  cocktails,  and  how  and 
when  to  throw  them  to  obtain  maximiun 
effect. 

Further,  Irrefutable  evidence  was  shown 
to  the  effect  that  Robinson  pledged  recipro- 
cal support  to  and  with  the  Conunimlst 
Party  of  Ohio. 

In  addition,  Robinson  attended  many 
meetings  at  which  Imported  Communist 
speakers  talked  and  was  arrested  at  one  of 
these. 

It  was  established  before  the  Jury  that  the 
leaders  of  the  WEB  DuBols  Club  and  the 
Communist  Youth  Party,  with  interchange- 
able officers  and  vlrtuaUy  Identical  concepts, 
arrived  In  Cleveland  only  a  few  days  before 
the  Hough  Area  disorders. 

They  took  up  residence  at  1844  East  81st 
Street,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Central 
point  of  origin  of  the  Hough  Area  troubles. 

These  men,  who  came  from  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  were  Mike  Bayer,  other- 
wise known  as  MUce  Davldow,  Daniel  Mack. 
Ronald  Lucas,  and  Steve  Shreefter. 

They  were  seen  constantly  together.  They 
made  kwif  t  contact  with  the  JFK  House  lead- 
ership, and  with  Phil  Bart,  of  Mlddlehurst 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  and  his  wife, 
CoiuUe,  who,  the  evidence  showed,  are  the 
leader*  of  the  Communist  party  throughout 
the  Otiio  VaUey  District  IncIudiJag  Cleveland. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  WEB  DuBole 
Club,  the  evidence  further  showed  that  Mike 


Bayer,  Daniel  Mack.  Ronald  Lucas  and  Steve 
Shreefter  previously  living  and  residing  a 
large  part  of  their  time  outside  of  Cleveland, 
are  currently  making  plans  to  move  their 
efforts  from  the  Hough  Area  over  to  the  West 
Side :  That  they  are  not  employed,  are  now  so 
far  as  the  Jury  knows  without  any  visible 
means  of  support  but  nevertheless  are  able  to 
carry  on  their  advocacy  and  to  maintain 
themselves  with  clothing,  food  and  shelter 
from  some  undetermined  source.  Finally, 
evidence  was  presented  that  tTJAMA  is  an 
organization  dedicated  to  black  power  and 
has  begun  Its  effort  to  establish  Itself  In  the 
Cleveland  area. 

Their  philosophy  Is  ttiat  black  people 
should  be  governed  by  themselves  in  every 
respect  and  that  anything  pertaining  to  the 
rights  of  Negroes  must  be  cleared  through 
the  central  organization  of  UJAMA  which 
has  flourished  In  New  York,  and  has  spread 
Into  other  places,  and  Is  embraced  locaUy 
by  Lewis  Robinson  and  his  UeutenanU  at 
JFK  House.  In  attendance  at  one  specific 
meeting  at  which  plans  for  UJAMA  in  Cleve- 
land were  discussed  were  Robinson,  Jones 
and  Ware-Bey.  Also  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting  was  Cornelius  Freeman  from  Cleve-  • 
land  and  Oserjlman  Adefumi,  also  known  as 
Serge  King,  and  Glzengaga  Latunjl,  repre- 
senting New  York  UJAMA. 

It  is  thU  Jury's  opinion  that  the  InvesU- 
gative  authorities  have  progressed  suffi- 
ciently to  Justify  the  expectation  they  will 
ultimately,  if  either  urged  or  permitted  to 
follow  beyond  what  they  have  thus  far 
gathered,  be  able  to  put  together  all  of  the 
pieces  to  this  pattern  of  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order. 

Because  of  this  Jury's  strong  Judgment  in 
this  regard  it  earnestly  urges  Its  succeaeors 
to  pursue  the  Superior  and  Hough  dlsordera 
with   utmost   vigor  and   determination. 

Nothing  less  than  thu  should  be  per- 
mitted In  the  public  Interest. 

In  this  secUon  of  its  report  to  Judge 
Thomas  J.  Parrlno,  the  Jury  wishes  to  re- 
Iterate  the  fact  that  the  overall  majority  of 
the  people  living  in  the  Hough  Area,  dU- 
tressed,  frustrated,  beset  with  problems  un- 
imaginable to  those  who  do  not  endure  them, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  dU- 
orders  and  destructions,  and  the  Jvry,  on 
the  contrary,  expresses  Its  wholesome  ad- 
miration for  their  good  citizenship  and  re- 
straint in  these  tense  and  emotional  times. 

In  the  course  of  Its  Investigation,  the 
Grand  Jury  has  learned  that  police  and  fire- 
men were  Urgete  for  snipers  and  individ- 
uals throwing  rocks  and  bricks. 

Further,  fire  equipment  was  damaged,  par- 
ticularly hoses,  which  were  cut  or  attempted 
to  be  cut  so  as  to  render  them  useless  In  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property. 

These  acts  were  a  direct  affront  to  lawfiU 
authority  and  of  necessity  would  lead  to 
JusUflable  armed  self-protection,  unfor- 
tunately resulUng  in  occasional  Injury  and 
death  to  the  Innocent. 

These  senseless  acts  cannot  be  tolerated 
and  the  perpetrators  should  be  subjected  to 
severe  penalties. 

The  police  and  firemen  on  the  other  hand 
should  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  the  face  of  grest 
personal  danger. 

The  general  conduct  of  oar  police  and  Are 
departments,  we  feel,  command  and  receive 
the  hlg^ieet  respect  of  our  law  abiding  dti- 
sens  from  all  groups. 

It  la  the  recommendation  of  this  Grand 
Jury  that  all  decent  law-abiding  clttsena  pro- 
claim their  support  of  law  and  order  and 
their  support  of  policemen  and  firemen  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  toward  that  end. 
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TtU*.  In  turn,  will  of  neccMsity  command 
a  coun*  ot  conduct  on  the  put  ot  poUca  and 
flraniMi  and  particularly  of  tb*  police,  wbo 
liare  more  intimate  contact  wltb  the  public, 
wtUcb  vUl  be  of  the  highest  calll>er  of  effl- 
deacy  axid  decency  and  patience  and  will 
tliua  contribute  to  a  greater  restoration  of 
our  Anarlcan  Ideal  of  equal  treatment. 

Aa  ewller  In  thJa  aectlon  of  the  Jury's  re- 
port It  waa  Indicated,  the  Jury  now  requests 
that  tlM  Cuyahoga  County  delegation  to 
t&e  next  aeeslon  of  the  Ohio  Assembly  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  new  and  more  Inclusive  legisla- 
tion covering  such  situations  as  the  Superior 
and  Hough  Area  disorders  represent. 

The  Jury's  suggestions  therefore  are — 

(1)  Inciting  to  Riot. 

Mo  person  wltb  the  intent  to  cause  a  riot 
shall  do  any  act  or  engage  In  any  conduct 
which  urges  a  riot,  or  urges  others  to  commit 
acts  of  force  or  violence,  or  the  burning  or 
dMtroylng  of  property,  and  at  a  time  and 
place  and  under  circumstances  which  pro- 
dnee  a  clear  and  present  and  immediate  dan- 
ger of  acts  of  force  or  violence  or  the  buam- 
Ing  or  destroying  of  property.  Whoever  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
lest  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty  years. 

(2)  Definition  of  Riot. 

Any  use  of  force  or  violence,  disturbing 
the  peace,  or  any  threat  to  use  such  force 
or  violence.  If  accompanied  by  Immediate 
power  of  execution  involving  two  or  more 
penons  carrying  on  such  conduct  and  with- 
tempted  Arson  During  a  Riot. 

(8)  Bnhanced  Penalty  for  Arson  or  At- 
tempted Araon  During  a  Riot. 

An  amendment  to  Revised  Code  section 
3907.00  (this  section  concerns  itself  with  the 
attempt  to  bum  or  set  on  fire  or  to  do  any 
act  preliminary  thereto  or  the  burning  of 
boUdlngs) : 

"Upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
proclaiming  a  state  of  disaster  or  extreme 
emergency  because  of  a  riot,  whoever  violates 
this  section  during  such  period  covered  by 
■aid  proclamation  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than 
98,000.00  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty  years  or  both." 

(4)  Aaaault  against  a  fireman  or  policeman 
acting  la  the  corurae  of  lils  duty. 

No  person  shall  assault  a  fireman  of  police- 
man while  such  fireman  or  policeman  is  act- 
ing in  tlM  course  of  his  duties.  Whoever 
▼lolataa  this  section  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $8,000.00  or  imprisoned  not  lees  than 
oste  nor  more  than  twenty  years  or  both. 

lYtriCBXB  TWO 

In  addreeaing  Itself  to  the  second  of  Judge 
Parrlno's  directives,  namely,  the  conditions 
of  life  jwwailing  in  the  Hough  Area,  this  Jury 
flnds: 

K>Terty  and  frustration,  crowded  by  orga- 
niaed  agitators,  served  as  the  uneasy  back- 
drop for  the  Cleveland  riots. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  the  overwhelming  mass 
at  innocent  and  law-abiding  citizens  who  pay 
the  graatest  penalty  in  any  crosa-fire  of  vlo- 


Tha  following  inequities  and  practices  con- 
tributed as  a  feeding  ground  for  disorder : 

a.  The  density  of  population  in  the  Hough 
ito«a. 

b.  Inadeqaate  and  sub-standard  housing. 

e.  Oharglag  ot  exorbitant  rents  by  absentee 
iMuUords. 

d.  Non-enfercaBient  of  the  housing  code. 

•.  WoafoUy  inadequate  reereattonal  faell- 
IttM  for  titUdran  whoaa  uaoertaln  hoiaeUf  e 
oalla  for  thia  kind  of  wholowooe  community 
outlet,  and  for  tha  oooatructlve  gukUmoe  and 
oounael  to  offset  their  regretUble  envlron- 
aant. 

f.  Stib-ataadaid  educational  facilities  as  a 
ooDMquence  of  long  neglect,  which,  in  sub- 


stantial fairness,  have  been  greatly  Unproved 
in  recent  years  but  whldh  stlU  call  for  further 
eSort  on  the  part  of  ol^clals  and  community 
leaders. 

g.  Excessive  food  prices  In  most  Instances 
accompanied  all  too  frequently  with  food- 
stuffs found  to  be  Inferior  In  freshness  or 
quality. 

h.  The  denial  of  eqiial  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

1.  Diminished  incentives  by  repressed  and 
neglected  people. 

J.  The  present  system  of  paying  women  for 
having  children,  frequently  out  of  wedlock, 
or  under  a  relatlon&iil||  loosely  described  as 
"common-law" — which  enables  the  father  to 
walk  out  of  his  "marttal  arrangement"  to 
escape  his  proper  responsibilities 

(The  cxirrent  welfare  system  should  be 
challenged  in  this  respect  for  Its  effect  upon 
the  very  people  who  are  supposed  to  benefit. 
Children  brougt(t  Into  the  world  under  such 
callous  and  flni^ncially  expedient  circum- 
stances are  rarely  seen  by  their  father.  This 
system  the  Jury  bellatves  is  anything  but 
helpful  either  to  the  mothers,  or  the  fathers. 
or  the  children,  or  the  community.  Surely, 
this  Jury  believes,  tho*  charged  with  social 
and  moral  responsibility  In  this  community 
are  capable  of  devising  a  much  more  equi- 
table and  effective  forrtula  than  the  prevail- 
ing one.) 

k.  Regardless  of  how  the  very  large  addi- 
tion of  Negroes  formtrly  widely  dispersed 
tlaroughout  the  deep  and  mid-South  have 
migrated  to  the  large  northern  cities,  like 
Cleveland,  the  fact  is  that  these  men,  women 
and  children  are  here. 

(In  many  Instances  the  mode  of  life  they 
find  In  such  large  cltl«  as  Cleveland  differs 
substantially  from  that  which  prevailed  In 
the  places  whence  thjy  came.  Frequently 
they  find  themselves  bewildered  and  unable 
quickly  to  adjust  themaelves  to  the  demands 
of  their  new  surroundings  and  thus  find 
themselves  frequently  at  cross  purposes  with 
the  authorities  and  the'  older  recldents  of  the 
areas  tn  which  they  find  themselves  cur- 
rently.) 

Impatience  among  the  Negro  people  for  the 
improvement  of  their  citizenship  Is  under- 
sitandable  but  the  oi>lnk>n  has  been  expressed 
that  they  may  be  attempting  to  exact  too 
much  too  fast  for  the  community  to  bear 
within  an  arbitrarily  txed  time  limit. 

The  fact,  nevertheless,  is  that  too  many 
htunan  beings,  however  they  arrive  In  otn- 
midst,  or  whence  they  came,  or  why,  are  liv- 
ing under  such  completely  intolerable  condi- 
tions In  the  Hough  Area  at  the  present  time, 
that  Inevitably  the  consequences  must  be 
futility,  frustration,  bitterness,  and  exposure 
to   the   abrsulve   forces   advocating   violence. 

These  factors  make  them  prone  to  the 
almost  Immutable  byproducts  of  such  pre- 
vailing conditions:  crlrtte,  delinquency,  loose- 
Uvlngj  tragic  deterioration  of  moral  behavior, 
and  the  brittle,  bitter,  hypersensitivity  which 
emerges  therefrom;  and  in  the  aggregate  these 
effects  represent  potential  danger  not  only 
to  themselves  but  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  , 

There  are  no  longeB  moats  complacently 
situated  in  which  any  tltlzen  can  live  under 
modern  conditions  safely  removed  from  the 
ttmnoll  and  anxiety  ant)  bitterness  of  others, 
Irrespective  of  skin  col*r,  or  religious  Identi- 
fication or  political  Inclinations  or  economic 
and  social  environment; 

Whatever  liappens  Ito  the  large  cities  of 
America,  as  in  the  community  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  eventually  Effects  all  citizens  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Now.  all  these  compliz  social  evils  are  used 
as  subtle  and  lnflamm»tory  provocations  by 
resident   and    non-resilient   organizers    who 


exploit  riots  such  as  both  the  Superior  and 
Hough  Area  riots  In  Cleveland. 

Where  poeslble,  as  earlier  Indicated,  this 
Jury  has  diligently  sought  to  pinpoint  the 
causes  of  these  riots. 

At  this  time  the  return  of  any  additional 
indictments  based  upon  community  ven- 
geance and  not  upon  evidence  sufficient  to 
convict  in  a  court  of  law  would  not  do  credit 
to  our  democratic  society. 

Realistic  and  productive  goals  must  now 
be  set  by  this  community,  and  that  near 
term  ei.iphasls  be  directed  toward: 

1.  Improvement  In  Housing  Code  Enforce- 
ment. 

2.  Improvement  In  Police  Action  and 
Court  Findings  against  prostitutes,  cheat 
spots,  gambling,  and  the  profusion  of  the 
numbers  of  liquor  license  outlets. 

3.  Continuing  drive  for  Improved  garbage 
and  rubbish  collection:  stronger  measures 
against  landlords  and  tenants  to  make  thU 
task  easier  for  the  City. 

4.  Put  the  Urban  Renewal  program  back 
on  the  track  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Our  total  resources  must  be  marshaled  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  enormous 
tragedy— a  potentiality  which  this  Jury 
strongly  counsels  Is  stlU  present. 

Where  prejudice  and  Injustice  are  cast 
aside,  the  willful  and  malicious  agitator 
flnds  little  support  for  his  provocative  and 
destructive  acts. 

This  Jury  does  not  attempt  in  this  report, 
while  sorely  tempted  to  do  so,  to  fix  respon- 
sibility upon  either  Individual  or  individ- 
uals, or  on  pressure  groups  or  organizations 
for  the  conamunlty's  failure  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  Its  responsibilities. 

It  does,  however,  wish  to  make  unmis- 
takably clear  that  It  does  not  believe  this 
community  has  adequately  measured  up  to 
its  responsibilities. 

By  the  same  token  it  does  not  believe 
that  the  influential  leaders  In  either  the 
Hough  Area  or  in  other  areas  of  this  com- 
munity have  measured  up  to  their  respon- 
slbUities. 

This  Jury  does  at  this  time  urge  upon 
the  Mayor,  upon  the  City  Council,  upon  the 
btislness,  financial  and  Industrial  leaders, 
up)on  the  educators  and  the  civic  organiza- 
tions to  act  now  either  Individually  or  In 
concert  to  put  Cleveland  in  the  forefront  In 
meeting  the  sociological  and  moral  chal- 
lenges of  our  times,  as  In  the  past  this 
oommunlty  has  so  conspicuously  risen  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  past. 

This  Jury  cannot  conclude  Its  report  with- 
out paying  wholehearted  tribute  to  those 
wise  and  long-range  leaders  of  this  com- 
munity who  In  their  great  wisdom  saw  and 
recognized  a  situation  which  now  rests  \m- 
easUy  on  the  conscience  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  It  applauds  them  for  their  selfless 
work,  their  patience,  their  substance,  their 
cooperative  efforts,  and  th^  many  tangible 
results  of  their  good  and  wise  leadership. 

They  have  set  for  the  rest  of  us  a  plateau 
of  good  citizenship  for  which  we  should  all 
strive. 

The  time  for  total  community  action  U 
now. 

Lotns  B.  SxLTZZB, 
Grand  Jury  Foreman. 

August  9,  1966. 
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IT  IS  INTERESTING  TO  LISTEN  TO 
SOME     APOLOGISTS     FOR    LEFT- 
WING  LAWYERS 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDE21BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
Interesting  to  listen  to  the  apologists  for 
these  leftwing  lawyers. 

These  lawyers  appeared  yesterday  and 
created  by  design  this  ruckus  t>efore  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities.   I  was  there  and  saw  it  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  well-planned 
operation.  Mr.  Kinoy  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  Do  not  fail  to  understand  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  defied 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pool],  a  respected  Member  of  this 
body,  who  repeatedly  said  to  him  two  or 
three  times  to  return  to  his  seat,  that  his 
objection  had  been  overruled,  but  yet  he 
continued  his  ranting  and  his  raving, 
and  he  was  properly  removed. 

His  eyes  were  not  bulging.  He  was 
firmly  but  tenderly  carried  out  and  he 
could  have  walked  out  if  he  had  wanted 
to.  But  he  always  had  his  eyes  toward 
the  cameras  on  his  way  out.  You  can  be 
sure  of  that.  If  there  is  anything  that 
shows  what  is  happening  over  there,  this 
did.  These  actions  are  all  planned  well 
in  advance.  The  witness  prior  to  the 
witness  that  was  on  when  the  objection 
was  raised  admitted  that  he  was  a  Com- 
munist; admitted  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Peoples  Progressive  Party  and  said 
that  they  were  proud  to  be  Communists. 
These  are  the  kind  of  people  we  are  deal- 
ing with  over  there. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  it  is 
about  time  we  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives stand  up  for  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  I  think  they 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  exposing  some 
things  that  need  to  be  exposed  to  the 
American  people. 

These  hearings  are  necessary  to  alert 
our  country  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
antiwar  and  other  riots  in  the  country 
are  used  by  the  Communists. 

If  this  lawyer  had  defied  a  judge  as  he 
did  the  chairman  of  these  hearings  he 
would  be  found  In  contempt  at  once 

I  have  no  sjTnpathy  for  these  people 
who  try  to  hide  behind  the  very  Consti- 
tution they  are  dedicated  to  destroy. 


FILM    ON    GRAND    CANYON 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  showings  of  a  film  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  which  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  sponsoring.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  several  days  ago,  former 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  showed  his  film 
m  support  of  the  proposed  dams  in 
Grand  Canyon.    It  is  wise,  in  a  contro- 


versy, to  know  what  the  other  side  is 
sayirig,  and  here  is  the  opportunity  to 
hear  it — and  at  the  same  time,  be  highly 
entertained  by  an  exciting  journey,  by 
boat,  through  the  Grand  Canyon — for 
this  film  is  a  half-hour  version  of  a  much 
longer  film  made  by  Charles  Eggert.  of 
Red  Hook,  N.Y.,  during  the  course  of  liis 
expedition  down  the  Green  and  Colorado 
Rivers  from  Wyoming  to  Lake  Mead — 
which  was,  incidentally,  the  last  expe- 
dition to  follow  in  its  entirety  the  river 
journey  MaJ.  John  Wesley  Powell  made 
for  the  first  time  not  quite  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Because  of  the  Flaming 
Gorge  and  Glen  Canyon  E>ams,  no  one 
win  ever  be  able  to  do  that  again,  and 
all  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  like  to  see  a 
bit  of  what  you  can  never  see  again. 

The  film,  incidentally,  is  on  wide 
screen,  and  we  have  a  mighty  wide  one 
to  six)w  it  on.  The  showings  are  in  room 
313-A  of  the  Cannon  Building  and  will 
be  run  at  2:30  and  3:30  this  afternoon, 
and  later  if  we  cannot  get  everyone  in 
during  those  times. 

After  the  3:30  showing,  we  are  going  to 
show  the  Sierra  Club  film  on  Glen  Can- 
yon which  was  banned  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of  tliis 
House  will  be  Interested  in  seeing  this 
one.  too,  and  see  what  is  being  suppressed 
by  a  Government  agency. 

Let  me  repeat:  The  showings  will  be 
held  at  2:30  and  3:30  this  afternoon  in 
room  313-A,  Cannon  Building. 


A  DELAY  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.   14026 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in- 
structed me  to  introduce  a  new  21 -day 
discharge  resolution  which  provides  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  14026,  a  bill  to 
lower  interest  rates. 

I  am  requesting  the  Speaker,  who  had 
agreed  to  recognize  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
this  Issue  on  Monday,  August  22,  to  post- 
pone this  recognition  until  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 12. 

The  decision  to  file  the  new  21 -day 
resolution  was  made  after  I  was  informed 
late  yesterday  that  a  point  of  order  would 
probably  be  raised  agklnst  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  So  ip  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  a  parliamentary  tangle,  we  are 
seeking  recognition  on  this  new  resolu- 
tion which  waiTes  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  change  the 
substance  of  this  issue.  On  September 
12.  providing  I  am  recognized,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  have  a  vote  for 
lower  interest  rates. 


I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
are  anxioiisly  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  go  on  record  against  high  interest  and 
tight  money.  I  know  that  people  aU  over 
the  covmtry  are  waiting  for  action  that 
will  roU  back  Interest  rates.  I  regret  thl« 
delay  but,  as  my  colleagues  know.  It  Is 
necessary  to  face  the  parliamentary  facts 
of  Ufe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  coming 
days  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
muster  the  maximum  strength  possible 
behind  H.R.  14026. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  that  I  will  continue  to 
do  everything  within  my  command  to 
bring  this  bill  to  a  successful  vote.  This 
bill  expresses  the  sentiment  of  Congress 
that  interest  rates  should  be  lower. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  230] 
Andrews,  Fallon  Sesnlck 

Glenn  Flynt  Rivers,  Alaska 

Baring  Oarmats  Ronoallo 

Boiling  Hagan,  Ga.  Boetenkowskl 

Broomneld  Hardy  Boott 

Brown,  Calif.      H4l>ert  Senner 

Burton,  Utah      Holland  Sickles 

CabeU  Jones,  Ala.  Black 

Callaway  Kastenmeler       Stephetia 

Cameron  King,  N.Y  Teague,  Tex. 

Oeller  Kluczynskl  Toll 

Chelf  Landrum  Tunney 

Cohelan  Upecomb  Tupper 

Conyers  Long,  La.  Tutem 

Oorman  McBwen  Walker,  Mlsa. 

Daddarlo  Mackle  White,  Idaho 

Davla,  Oa.  Martin,  Ala.        Williams 

Dent  MarUn,  Mass.      Willla 

Dickinsoa  Miller  Wilson, 

Dlgga  UoeUer  Cliarlee  H. 

mincan.  Oreg.     Morris  Toung 

Edmondson         Morrison  Younger 

Bd wards.  La.       Murray  Zat>lockl 

■vans,  Oolo.        Powell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  360 
Meml)ers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936— 
CONSTRUCTION  DIFPERENTIAL 
SUBSIDIES — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  DOWNING  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Garmatzi  filed  the  following  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  8. 
2858: 

CONixaKNCx  Repokt  (H.  R«3»r.  No.  1861) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  2858) 
to  amend  section  502  of  the  Merctiant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  relating  to  construction  diSerential 
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■uMdiM,  hsTlng  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
farenee,  have  agreed  to  reoommend  and  do 
raeommend  to  their  respective  Hoiuee  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Ita  dlsagree- 
mmt  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

KdWAXO     a.     OAEMA-n, 
THOMAfl  L.   ASHLXT, 
Thoicab  N.  E>owking, 

WiLLlAlt    8.    M»TT.TTA»W 

Thomas  M.  Peu-t. 
Mmnagara  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wauxn  O.  Maonttson. 
B.  L.  BAarXiXTT, 
DAifzxL  B.  Baxwsm, 
Winston  L.  Protttt, 
Prrca  H.  Oominick, 
Managert  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

STATncZNT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2868)  to  amend  secUon 
OOa  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relat- 
ing to  construction  differential  subsidies  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  Senate  bill  extended  for  1  year  to 
June  30,  1967,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Ck>nunerce  to  make  construction  differen- 
tial subsidy  payments  on  new  merchant  ves- 
sel construction. 

The  House  amendment  extended  such  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  for  a  2-year  period 
to  June  30,  1968. 

The  conferees  determined  that  a  2-year 
extension  would  be  In  the  pubUc  Interest  at 
this  time  and.  therefore  the  Senate  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House. 

EDWAao  A.  Oakmatz, 
Thomas  L.  Ashlkt, 
Thomas  N.  Downing, 

WlLUAK  S.  MAILUAaD, 

Thomas  M.  Pxllt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2858.  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


August  18,  1966 


SUNDRY  INDEPENDENT  EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT APPROPRIATIONS.  1967 
Mr.      BVINS      of      Tennessee.    Mr. 

Speaker.  I  call  up  the  ctMiference  report 


on  the  bill  (HR.  14121)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  Bscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  th<  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objeotion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  r^wrt  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNTHiENci;  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.   1859) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote*  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmente  at  the  Setiate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14921)  "making  appropriations  for  sundry 
Independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions. oorporaUone.  agenclee,  offlcee,  and 
the  Department  of  Hoaslng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purpoees."  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  oonf*rence,  have  agreed  to 
reoommend  and  do  reaommend  to  their  re- 
specUve  Houflee  as  follc»ws: 

That  the  Senate  recMe   from  its  amend-'" 
ments  numbered  13,  22,  23,  29,  32,  and  34. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  4.  9.  11,  14.  15,  16,  20.  21,  30,  35, 
36,  37,  and  39;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numberad  3:  That  the  Houae 
recede  frtwn  lt«  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  projKJsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$4,000,00«":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreatnent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followe- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propceed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$12,0O0.OCI0";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■»22,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amen<tnent,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  ••e569,000,000";  attd  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Hoiue 
recede  from  its  dlsagreeeaent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amen<»nent,  as  follows-  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$28,600,00«";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»113,998,00t)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  18    and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend 
ment   insert  "H4, 132,000";    and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  ana 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "•83,000.000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  Houm 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend 
ment  Insert  "»640.000,000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "e33,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  a-nendl 
ment  Insert  "$15,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  10  17 
19,  26,  28.  33.  and  38.  '      ' 

Joe  L.  E^aNs, 

EnWARD    P.    BOLAND, 

George  E.  Shiputt, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Gborce  Mahon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas  (ex- 
cept amendment  No. 
35). 

WttXIAM    E.    MlNSHAlX 

(except  amendment 
No.  35), 
John   J.   Rhodes    (ex- 
cept amendment  No. 
35), 
Prank  T.  Bow  (except 
amendment  No.  35). 
Managers  on   the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Warren  G.  Magntjson, 
Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Richard  B.  Russku,, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
A.  S.  Mike  Monronet. 
Clinton  p.  Andesson,  ft 

Gordon  Allott,  Sj- 

Milton  R.  Young, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
MaTiagera  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14921)  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
piUT)06es,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

title  I 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
Amendment    No.    1:  Appropriates    $1,600,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  telecommuni- 
cations as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Inatead  of 
$1,500,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 
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Amendment  No.  2:  Authorizes  $425,000 
for  telecommunications  studies  and  research 
ts  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $325,000 
a£  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $4,000,- 
000  for  civil  defense  and  defense  mobilization 
functions  of  Federal  agencies  instead  of  $4,- 
450.000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiwe  and  $3,500.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Independent  offices 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $1,100,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

.'imendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $12,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $11,- 
800.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12,- 
lOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  no  funds  are  included 
to  locate  a  representative  in  Euroi>e. 
Civil  Service  Commission 

.Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $22,400,- 
000  for  salaries  and  exjienses  instesid  ol  $21.- 
400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$23,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $559,000,- 
000  for  operations  instead  of  $558,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $560,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:   Appropriates  $28,500,- 
000  for  research  and  development  instead  of 
127.500.000   as   proposed    by   the   House   and 
$30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Federal  Power  Commission 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $14,000.- 
OOO  lor  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $13,650,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

General  Accounting  OfRce 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  authorize  not  to 
exceed  $2,000  to  be  expended  In  connection 
with  special  studies  of  governmental  finan- 
cial practices  and  procedures. 

General  Services  Administration 

.Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $240,- 
000.000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $239,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $113.- 
998,000  for  construction  of  public  buildings 
projects  Instead  of  $101,565,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $115,230,000  as  proposed  by 
t.ne  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  authorize  $1,232,000  for  United 
States  Secret  Service  Training  Center,  Belts- 
vlUe.  Maryland. 

Amendments  Noe.  14,  15,  and  16:  Authorize 
112,433.000  for  Labor  Department  building 
substructure.  District  of  Colvimbla  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  with  revised 
language  to  require  coordination  of  planning 
and  construction  for  the  Labor  Department 
building  substructure  and  the  Inner  Loop 
Preew-ay  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $14,132,- 
000  for  sites  and  expenses  of  public  buildings 
projects  instead  of  $11,694,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $16,224,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  -otal  Includes  $2,438,000 
for  the  Courthouse  and  Federal  Office  Build- 


ing, Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  excluder  $1,092.- 
000  for  the  General  Services  Administration 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  motion  to  appropriate 
$6,CKX),000  for  additional  court  facilities  In- 
stead of  $8,759,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  20  and  21:  Appropriate 
$19,847,000  for  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials as  projxjsed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$18,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
authorize  $3,886,000  for  operating  expenses 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,600.- 
000   as   propoeed   by   the    House. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  automatic  data  processing  coordination  as 
propo»ed  by  the  House  instead  of  $600,000 
as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $4,245.- 
000,000  for  research  and  development  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $2,246,600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $83,000.- 
000  for  construction  of  facilities  Instead  of 
$75,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$95,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $640,- 
000,000  for  administrative  operations  Instead 
of  $630,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$650,000,000  as  proposed  by  "the  Senate. 

National  Science  Foundation 
Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  win  offer  a  motion  to  Insist  on  the 
original  House  position  which  allowed  no 
additional   funds  for   the  Mohole   project. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $33,000.- 
000  for  urban  planning  grants  instead  ol 
$30,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$33,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  provide  $500  000 
for  fellowships  for  city  planning  and  urban 
studies  by  transfer  from  grants  for  urban 
renewal. 

Amendment  No.  29  :  Deletes  proposal  by  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  $300,000  for  natural 
disaster  studies. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $1,575.- 
000  for  low  Income  housing  demonstration 
programs  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $2,675,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $15,000.- 
000  for  urban  renewal  administrative  ex- 
penses Instead  of  $14,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $15,373,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  Increase  the  limitation  on  rehabilita- 
tion grants  by  $9,000,000  and  deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concar  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  make  grant 
funds  for  open  space  land  and  urban  beautl- 
fication  available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Authorizes  $800,000  for 
administrative  expenses  for  of>en  space  land 
and  urban  beautiflcatlon  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $850,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35 :  Inserts  language  pro- 
fxjeed  by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  market  not 
to  exceed  $3,230,000,000  of  beneficial  inter- 
ests or  participations  in  obligations  held  in 


trust    pursuant    to    the    Participation    Salei 
Act  of  1966 

Amendment  No.  36:  Inawta  language  am 
proposed  by  the  Senate  authorizing  purchase 
of  uniforms  of  allowances  therefore. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $8,359,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Rep>orted  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  m&na^rs  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  -^  concur  In 
the  amendment  ol  the  Senate  to  appropriate 
$575,000  and  authorize  transfers  of  $125,000 
for  office  building  equipment  and  furnlah- 
ings. 

tttle  n— corpora tionb 

Department  of  Housing  anA  Urban  Develop- 
ment 
Amendment  No.  39:  Authorizes  $1,200,000 
for  administrative  cmd  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses for  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise. 

JOE  L.  EVINS. 

Edward  P.  Boland. 

GEORCE  E.  SHrPLET, 

Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

George  Mahon, 

Charles  R.  Jonas  (except 

amendment  No.  35 ) . 
William    E.    Minshall 

(except  amendment 

No.  351, 
John  J.  Rhodes  (except 

amendment    No.    35). 
Prank  T.   Bow    (except 

amendment   No.    35), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading  of  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers).  Mr^Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlranan  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Evins] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  summarize  briefly 
the  significant  points  in  the  conference 
report  we  bring  back  to  the  House. 

The  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  provides  appropriations  for  some  23 
independent  offices  and  agencies  and  the 
E>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

There  are  about  125  appropriation 
items  in  the  bill.  There  were  28  items  of 
appropriation  in  disagreement. 

All  appropriation  items  were  resolved 
except  one  amendment — amendment 
No.  26 — relating  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  I  shall  explain  later, 
and  one  Item  of  language  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  Senate.  This  language  was 
agreed  to  and  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees.  The  language  is  not  tech- 
nically in  disagreement  but  there  are 
those  who  continue  to  oppose  the  lan- 
guage and,  I  understand,  a  motion  will 
be  made  to  strike  the  language  from  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for 
appropriations  of  $14,065,851,000.    This 
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!•  $2«4.013^&1  less  thaa  the  budget  re- 
quest. It  Is  $48,552,000  more  than  the 
amount  BpproTed  earlier  by  the  House. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  $53,256,000 
below  the  Senate  In  the  conference  ac- 
Uon.  The  bill  is  $264,012,291  under  the 
President's  budget  recommendation. 

We  have  made  some  substantial  cuts 
and  reductions.  All  legislation  is  a 
matter  of  compromise.  The  conferees 
reached  a  fair  agreement  and  we  recom- 
mend approval  of  this  conference  report. 
Let  me  highlight  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant cuts  mkde  In  the  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  major  Items  added  by  the  other 
body  are:  $41,600,000  to  the  space  pro- 
gram; $25,954,000  for  the  GSA's  public 
buildings  projects,  primarily  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  including  $6  million 
for  additional  court  facilities  to  house 
new  Judges;  $19,700,000  for  the  Mohole 
project  by  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion;  and  a  $14,554,000  net  increase  for 
all  other  items.  ' 

Concerning  the  appropriation  for 
NASA,  our  space  program,  the  difference 
of  $41,600,000  Is  small  compared  to  the 
total  funding  of  both  bills  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5  billion.  The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  a  total  of  $4,968  million 
Which  is  $32,419,000  less  than  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  $44  million  less  than 
the  President's  budget  recommendation. 
The  House  cut  out  funds  for  all  new 
public  buildings  construction  projects  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Senate 
concurred  in  the  House  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  FBI  building,  the 
Tax  Court  building,  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice building.  The  Senate  restored  funds 
for  the  Labor  Department  building, 
which  funding  is  to  be  coordinated  with 
eonstructlon  of  the  Irmer  Loop  Freeway 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  was  felt  that  in  view  of  the  highway 
construction  that  the  building  should 
be  coordinated  with  this  construction 
and  simultaneously  built— some  funds 
are  Included  in  the  conference  report  for 
the  substructure  of  the  new  Labor  De- 
IMutment  building. 

Concerning  amendment  No.  35,  relat- 
ing to  the  perticlpatlon  sales  program  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  Senate  added  language  relating 
to  the  sales  of  Qovernment  securities, 
which  language  the  conference  commit- 
tee approved.  This  law — the  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966 — was  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress.  The  language 
in  the  bill  is  required  by  this  act  and  is 
pursuant  to  this  new  law.  Congress  has 
acted  on  this  matter. 

UP  TBI  KUX 

We  have  discussed  this  proposal  before 
from  A  to  Z.  This  House  approved  it 
f(dIowlng  extensive  debate  and  delibera- 
tions. Every  conceivable  aspect  and 
angle  was  considered.  We  cannot  go 
marching  up  the  hill— and  down  the  hlU. 
We  must  be  consistent. 

There  are  some  today  who  want  to 
stage  a  repeat  performance — many  In 
the  same  role,  repeating  the  same  lines. 
Playing  the  same  parts. 
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There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  about 
this  principle  of  substituting  private 
credit  for  public  cr#dlt. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  radical 
about  the  idea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  conserva- 
tive concept  introduced  by  President  El- 
senhower when  he  proposed  in  1954  that 
the  Federal  Natlonaa  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion sell  debentures  to  obtain  funds  with 
which  to  buy  mortgages. 

Congress  adopted  this  concept  in  1954. 
And  10  years  later  extended  the  au- 
thority. By  authorizing  FNMA  to  act 
as  trustee  for  various  agencies  in  the 
sale  of  participations  in  pools  of  mort- 
gages. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1965  again  ex- 
tended this  authoritc^. 

And  so  I  repeat:  9NMA  has  been  sell- 
ing assets  since  passage  of  these  acts. 
The  Export-Import  Bank,  since  1962,  has 
been  extensively  engaged  in  the  same 
practice  of  selling  Its  frozen  assets  to 
the  private  sector  as  participations. 
These  sales  total  mtre  than  $2  billion. 

Sales  are  being  m^de  under  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966  which  we  are 
discussing  here  today.  A  total  of  S530 
million  in  participations  have  been  sold 
under  this  act— $350  million  in  Small 
Business  Administration  loans,  and  an- 
other $180  miUion  in  mortgages  held  by 
FNMA. 

FNMA  has  marketed  $7  billion  in 
debentures  since  it  began  such  sales  in 
1956— and  in  1965  and  1966,  it  has  mar- 
keted more  than  $2  billion  in  partlcipa- 
Uons  In  mortgages  It  holds  and  that  VA 
holds— including  the  $530  million  sold 
under  this  act. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  imposes 
upon  the  Appropriations  Committee  two 
requirements: 

First,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
sets  the  limits  on  the  amount  of  securi- 
ties that  can  be  sold;  and 

Second,  authorizes  an  indefinite  ap- 
propriation for  any  intufflclencies— in  in- 
terest— in  administering  the  law. 

The  act  authorizes  six  departments  or 
agencies  of  Govemmant  to  set  aside  part 
or  all  of  the  loans  made  by  them  to  offer 
such  loans  for  sale  in  pools  by  FNMA,  as 
trustee.  The  act  guarantees  the  timely 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest.  It  re- 
quires FNMA,  as  trustee,  to  sell  certifi- 
cates of  participation  in  such  pools  of 
assets. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  set 
the  limit  on  the  amount  of  sales  at 
$3,230  milUon.  This  it  the  exact  amount 
Included  in  the  President's  budget. 

It  has  long  been  a  basic  policy  of  the 
Government  to  rely  on  private  credit  to 
meet  credit  requirements  of  the  Nation 
wherever  possible.  Direct  Government 
loans  have  generally  been  confined  to 
cases  where  borrower*  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  loans  on  terms  they  can  afford. 
Even  with  these  limitations  over  the  past 
decades  the  Federal  Government  has 
built  up  a  large  portfolio  of  loans  now 
amounting  to  more  tian  $30  billion. 


OOMTIOia 

I  understand  there  will  be  some  discus- 
sion about  open -end  financing— about 
so-called  back-door  spending,  in  con- 
nection with  the  participation  sales  nart 
of  this  bill. 

This  is  a  mythical  argument  without 
substance. 

We  are  deaUng  with  an  existing  law 

We  are  finalizing  the  funding  neces- 
sary under  the  basic  act.  If  the  law 
needs  amending — we  should  address  our 
complaints  to  the  legislative  committees 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  will  be 
greater  congressional  control  and  exec- 
utive control  under  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  than  now  exists. 

Congress  must  approve  the  sale  of  all 
loans  and  Congress,  through  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  of  both  bodies,  sets 
the  limits  on  sales. 

We  require  quarterly  reports  of  all 
sales.  Congress  will  have  an  annual  rp- 
view  of  all  programs. 

Our  committee  oversees  FNMAs  op- 
erations. 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  substitution 
of  private  for  public  credit  is  proceeding 
now— as  it  has  for  years — there  has  been 
lack  of  coordination. 

By  concentrating  the  sales  in  one 
agency— FNMA— it  is  obvious  that  much 
better  marketing  can  be  achieved  and 
much  greater  coordination  effected  with 
the  Treasury  Department  and  national 
fiscal  policy  goals. 

We  will  hear  the  argiunent  advanced 
that  passage  of  this  act  will  constitute 
an  indefinite  appropriation. 

Technically,  there  may  be  some  basis 
for  this  argument.  But  as  a  matter  of 
practical  application,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  limits  the  amount  of  par- 
ticipations that  can  be  offered  for  sale. 
I  repeat:  The  scope  of  congressional 
and  executive  control  will  be  much 
broader  and  exacting  than  exists  now. 

This  amount  to  be  appropriated  will  be 
only  a  few  million  dollars,  and  the 
amount  will  decrease  each  year  as  the 
loans  are  liquidated. 

As  these  loans  are  shifted  from  public 
to  private  credit,  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  will  be  reduced.  The  interest 
rate  currently  being  charged  against  the 
national  debt  as  a  result  of  this  accumu- 
lation of  Federal  loan  paper  will  decrease. 
With  this  amendment  35  the  Govern- 
ment can  attract  private  capital  and 
minimize  buildups  in  federally  owned 
portfolios.  Appropriations  can  thus  be 
reduced. 

This  amendment  does  not  add  any  im- 
mediate appropriation  to  the  bill.  I  want 
to  emphasize  this  point.  We  are  talking 
about  language  in  the  conference  report, 
not  an  appropriation.  This  sales  method 
obviates  the  necessity  of  making  appro- 
priations to  continue  these  beneficial  loan 
programs.  These  include  loans  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  college 
housing  loans  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
Small  Business  Administration  loans,  and 
loans  by  the  Veterans'  Administration— 
and  I  am  sure  no  one  wants  to  discon- 
tinue these  beneficial  loan  programs. 
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By  selling  these  securities,  we  will  re- 
duce by  $3,230  million  the  Federal  budget, 
and  we  will  be  putting  the  Government's 
frozen  assets  to  work.  We  will  be  con- 
tinuing these  beneficial  loan  programs — 
programs  which  I  repeat  I  know  no  one 
wants  to  discontinue. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  relating  to  the  partici- 
pation sales  program  wUl  be  retained. 

In  summary,  we  think  this  is  a  good 
conference  report. 

All  amendments  In  disagreement,  ex- 
cept the  one  which  we  will  discuss  later, 
have  been  resolved. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees  are 
all  here.  We  will  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. This  is  a  vital  appropriation 
measure  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

A  table  showing  the  legislative  history 
by  agency  and  the  totals  for  the  bill  is 
included  at  this  point : 


Summary  tabulation,  independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  1967  (H.R.  Ij^igl) 


Item 


Appropria- 
tions, 1966 


Budget 
estimates,  1967 


N'aiional  Aeronautics  and  Space- 
I'ouncil  - 

Office  o(  Enifrgency  Planning... 

OlBce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology     -   

Daaster  relief 

Appalachian  Kecional  Com- 
mission 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  romniis"!ion . 

Fc'loral  Aviation  Agency 

Feijeral  Communications  Cora- 
nilSfinn      

FeilersI  Power  Coninii.ssion 

Ffderal  1  radc  rommlssion 

Oeneral  Accounttnc  Office 

General  Services  Adminis- 
tration   

Interstate  Commerce  C^om- 
mission  

National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration    

National  Capital  Housing 
Authority. _     

National  Science  Foundation 

Reoegotialion  Board    

Securities  and  Kichange  Com- 
mission    .  

Selective  Ser\'ioe  System 

Veterans'  .\dniinistration   

Civil  Defense,  Uepartnient  of 
Defense  

Civil  defense,  Department  of 
Health.  Edcuation,  and 
Welfare   ..   

Department  of  Housing  and 

I  rban  Development 

Federal    Houstag    Admin- 
istration.._ 

Federal  National  Mortgage 
-Association 

Ti.tal,  definite 

appropriations 

Indefmite  appropriations  of 
receipts .._ 

Total 


10.  600,  000 

1.  070.  000 
120. 000. 000 

'  (1.128.000) 

92.  332.  750 

123,38.3.000 

862.  910.  fiOO 

17.  33S.  500 
13.  530.  OOO 
13.  WZ  500 
47, 435, 000 

561,231,250 

27,540,000 

S,17S,000,000 

49,000 
479, 999,  000 

2,  530, 000 

16,442,000 

61,250,000 

6,001,226,600 

106,  780,  OOO 


>  (9,  788, 400) 

2,651.208.200 

(92, 180. 300) 

(8.800.000) 


16. 386,  243. 300 
26.  877.  000 


J625.  000 
12.187.000 

1.360.000 
1.1.  000.  000 

1. 110.000 

79.  222.  291 

i:tO.  «2.  000 

907.  986.  000 

17.  520,  000 
14,288.000 
11,009,000 
48,800,000 

608,066,000 

27,  789, 000 

5,012,000,000 

37,000 
525,  000,  000 

2,  477,  000 

17,550,000 

51,940,000 

5, 9.59.  024,  OOO 

133, 400, 000 


10,  430, 000 
710, 488. 000 
(100.350.000) 

(9.100,000) 


14, 300,  670. 291 
29.193.000 


16.413,120,300  '  14,329,863,291 


Passed  House 


Passed  Senate 


Conferenoe 

action 


Conference  action  oompared  wlth- 


-Appropria- 
tions,  1966 


$525,000 
10.650.000 

1.200,000 

16,  000,  000 

1.000,000 

75,  lOa  000 

12S,  160.  000 

901.831,500 

17,  338  300 
13,  650,  000 
14,000,000 
48,  .IOC,  000 

526, 000, 000 

27,759.000 

4,950,000,000 

37,000 

479. 909.  000 

2,  477,  000 

17,250,000 

51,940,000 

5, 958, 807, 000 

101.100,000 


10. 000, 000 
637. 085, 000 
(95,  500,  000) 

(9.081.000) 


S525.000 
9,800.000 

1.200,000 
15,  000,  000 

1.100.000 

75,  600,  OOO 

130.  160,  000 

906,331.500 

17,  338.  500 
14.000,000 
14,000,000 
48.500.000 

553, 144.  000 

27,  759,  000 

4,991,800,000 

37.000 
499,  699.  OOO 

2.  477,  000 

17,250,000 

51,940,000 

5,  958,  807.  000 

101,100,000 


10.000.000 
642,  892,  000 
(95.500,000.1 

(S.  081. 000) 


U2S.000 

10,  30O,  000 

1,200,000 
15.  000.  000 

1.100,000 

75,  500,  000 

129,160,000 

903.  S31.  WO 

17.338  500 
1 «.  000.  000 

11.  000.  000 
48. 500, 000 

547,961,000 

27,759,000 

4, 968, 000, 000 

37,000 

479,  999,  000 

2.  477,  000 

17.250,000 

51.940,000 

5,  958, 807,  000 

101,100,000 


10, 000. 000 
641.219,000 
(96,  500, 000) 

(9.081,000) 


-ssoaooo 

-f  130, 000 
-105.000,000 

-f- 1,100,000 
-16.832,750 

-1-5,  777,  000 
-(-40,  021.  000 


Budget  esti- 
mate*. 1967 


House 


Senate 


-t-470, 000 

-i- 137.  .100 

-f-1,065,000 

-13,270.250 

-1-219, 000 

-207,000.000 

-12,000 

-53,000 

-1-806,000 

-9,310,000 

-42, 419, 800 

-5, 680, 000 

-t-10, 000, 000 
-2,  009, 989, 200 


-11,887,000      -sssaooo 

-160.000 


-)-»800,000 


-laooo 

-3.  722.  291 
-1.332.000 
-4.164,500 

-181.500 

-288.000 

-9.000 

-300,000 

-60, 106. 000 


-44,000,000 


-45,001,000 
-300,000 


-217,000 
-32,30a000 

-430,000 
-69. 269. 000 


(-f3. 319, 700)     (-4,850,000) 
(-f281,000)  (-19,000) 


-1-100,000 

-"■400,000 

■(-1,  000.000 

-t-2.000.000 


-f  350, 000 


-1-21.871.000 


-I- 18,  (X».  000 


-M.  134, 000 


-100,000 
-1,000,000 

-2.  roo,  000 


-5, 183. 000 


-23, 600, 000 

-i9,"7c6,666 


-1,673.000 


13,989,499.000  I   14.090.260.000      14.037,004.000 
27,800.000  I  -28,847.000  |  28,847.000 


14,017,299.000  '  14,119,107.000  [  14,066.851,000 


-2,349,239.300      -283,  866,  291|   -1-47,805,000  '-58,286,000 
-t-1,970,000  -346,000       -1-1,047.000 


-2,847,289,300  | -264, 012,  291  |  -t-48,  852, 000  '-53,286,000 


'  Obligations  of  prior  year  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Canjllna. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  letters  and 
documents. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  only  1  hour  is  available 
to  debate  the  conference  report.  Since 
*11  of  the  controversy  will  revolve 
around  amendment  No.  35,  and  since  I 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  committee  of  con- 
ference with  instructions  to  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist 
on  the  House's  disagreement  to  amend- 
ment No.  35,  and  since  I  have  only  10 
minutes  at  my  disposal  during  this  de- 
Mte.  I  shall  use  that  10  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  will  not  be  any  opportunity,  im- 
oer  House  rules,  to  debate  the  motion  to 


recommit,  so  if  I  am  to  explain  it  and 
announce  my  reasons  for  offering  it.  I 
must  do  that  under  the  time  allotted  me 
to  discuss  the  conference  report.  So  my 
discussion  now  will  be  restricted  to  an 
argument  in  support  of  my  motion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  which 
will  be  lodged  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Amendment  No.  35  would  implement 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966— 
H.R.  14544.  This  act  passed  the  House 
on  May  18,  1966,  by  the  close  vote  of  206 
to  190.  I  do  not 'believe  the  House  would 
have  passed  that  bill  if  the  facts  as  they 
exist  today  had  been  known  then.  There 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  inter- 
est rates  since  the  House  approved  this 
scheme  and  a  substantial  tightening  of 
the  money  market.  Some  estimates 
were  made  then  by  administration 
spokesmen  which  have  turned  out  to  be 
inaccurate.  It  is  now  known,  therefore, 
that  the  subsidy  that  will  be  received 
by  the  purchasers  of  these  certificates 
will  be  substantially  higher  than  esti- 
mated bEu:k  in  May. 


For  example,  the  House  was  told  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  lead- 
ing proponent  of  the  legislation,  that  the 
cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  only  frun 
one-fourth  to  three-eights  of  1  percent 
above  Treasury  borrowing. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Mr.  Charles  Schultze,  made  a 
statement  to  the  same  effect  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  April  21,  1966,  and  he  made  it 
again  In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
April  26.  1966. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Tre«i8ury  Barr. 
a  former  Member  of  this  House,  made  a 
similar  statement  before  the  Houoe  CcHn- 
mittee  on  Rules  on  May  4,  1966. 

We  now  find  that  theae  estimates  were 
wide  of  the  mark.  A  month  after  the 
new  act  became  law,  Fannie  Mae  sold 
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participation  eertlfleates  authorized  un- 
der prior  legislation  to  yield  5%  percent 
interest.  This  was  shortly  after  the 
VS.  Treasury  aold  notes  to  yield  5  per- 
cent interest.  So  the  spread  between 
Treasury  borrowing  and  the  first  partic- 
ipation certificates  sold  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  legislation  was  not  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  or  even  three-eighths 
of  1  percent,  as  we  were  assured  the 
maximum  spread  would  be,  but  it 
amounted  to  six-eighths  of  1  percent — a 
100-percent  Increase  over  the  maximum 
these  spokesmen  represented  that  it 
would  be.  , 

Moreover,  U.S.  agency  paper  was 
offered  this  week  to  yield  6  percent,  so 
it  seems  obvious  that  any  participation 
certificates  that  will  be  sold  under  the 
new  legislation  if  implemented  by 
amendment  No.  35.  will  have  to  yield 
above  6  percent  in  order  to  sell — perhaps 
as  much  as  a  full  1  percent  above  the 
current  rate  of  Treasury  borrowing. 

The  final  proof  that  this  is  the  most 
expensive  way  the  Government  could 
possibly  imdertake  to  borrow  money,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  not 
actually  selling  anjrthlng  under  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  but  are  utilizing 
another  method  of  borrowing  money 
than  the  one  customarily  used,  appears 
In  a  letter  dated  August  15,  1966,  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Schultze, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to 
Senator  Qordon  Allott,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  subcommittee 
handling  the  Independent  offices  bill  in 
the  other  body.  The  following  sentence 
is  quoted  from  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Schultze  to  Senator  Allott: 

Ab  I  pointed  out  In  my  letter  of  August  4 
to  Senator  Magnttson,  tbe  discount  that 
would  be  required  to  make  participations 
salable,  taking  into  consideration  the  average 
Interest  rate  on  the  loans  in  any  particular 
pool,  would  be  of  a  magnitude  of  10  to  30 
percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  financial 
auets  sold. 

Mr.  MXXLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  regret  that  I  carmot 
yield.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
must  get  time  from  his  side.  I  only 
have  10  minutes. 

There  are  two  substantial  reasons  why 
the  motion  to  recommit  should  prevail. 
The  first  is  because  that  is  the  only  way 
Congress  will  maintain  any  control  over 
the  cost  of  this  scheme.  Amendment 
No.  35  calls  for  a  permanent  and  indefi- 
nite appropriation  of  whatever  sums  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  whatever  subsidy 
may  be  necessary  to  cause  Investors  to 
put  their  money  In  these  certificates. 
Some  of  the  mortgages  In  the  pool  carry 
•n  Interest  rate  of  only  3  percwit,  yet 
investors  this  week  had  an  opportimlty 
to  buy  paper  Issued  by  a  n.S.  agency  that 
will  yield  6  percent  interest.  So  it  will 
require  a  substantial  subsidy  to  Induce 
an  investor  to  put  his  money  in  a  propo- 
sition that  will  yield  only  3  percent  when 
he  could  buy  equally  sound  paper'  to 
yield  6  percent. 

There  Is  ahsolutdy  no  way  for  any- 
body to  know  for  sure  what  this  subsidy 
is  going  to  amount  to  but  we  can  all  be 
sure  that  ft  will  be  substantial.  Mr. 
Behultae  made  that  clear  in  his  letter 


to  Senator  Allott  from  which  I  quoted 
earlier.  So  whatever  the  subsidy  is,  and 
it  will  fiuctuate  foom  time  to  time  ac- 
cording to  the  market  value  of  the  pooled 
mortgages  which  are  the  collateral  for 
the  participation  certificates  sold,  by 
adopting  amendmont  No.  35,  Congress  is 
giving  the  agencies  a  blank  check  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
they  have  to  do  is  fill  it  out  and  present 
it  for  payment.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it — the  agencies  \«ill  not  have  to  come 
back  to  House  or  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations  or  to  the  Congress  for 
further  appropriations  to  provide  these 
subsidies  because  amendment  No.  35  will 
open  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury  to 
them  and  enable  them  to  withdraw  any 
siuns — any  simis — -they  may  require  in 
this  program. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  should  abdi- 
cate its  control  over  expenditures  but 
that  is  exactly  what  you  will  be  doing  if 
you  vote  down  my  motion  to  recommit. 
This  scheme  is  only  part  of  a  trend  that 
has  been  unfolding  in  recent  years  and 
if  it  contmues,  soon  we  will  not  need  an 
Appropriations  Committee  and  we  will 
all  turn  Into  rubberstamps.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  party  to  that  because  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  a  responsible  way  for  Con- 
gress to  act. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  said  that  Congress  shall 
have  an  annual  review  of  this  matter, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
continue  to  scrutinize  the  program  and 
will  retain  jurisdiction.  With  all  due 
respect  to  my  esteemed  friend  from 
Tennessee.  I  think  he  is  mistaken. 
Amendment  No.  3$  contains  a  perma- 
nent and  Indefinite  appropriation  in  the 
form  of  a  blank  check.  I  call  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Schultze,  himself,  as  a  corroborating 
witness,  because  he  told  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  In  the  other  body 
that: 

With  respect  to  thte  $3.2  bllllop.  we  do  not 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress  again.  This 
appropriation  Is  Indefinite.  It  Is  an  In- 
definite appropriation  and  once  it  Is  granted. 
It  Is  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

So  I  say  on  my  own  responsibility  that 
this  is  an  indefinite  appropriation  of  an 
undetermined  and  unspecified  sum  of 
money,  which  amounts  to  a  blank  check 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  once  this  authority  Is  granted 
not  even  Congress  can  revoke  It,  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Schultze  corroborates 
what  I  am  saying. 

The  second  reason  why  amendment 
No.  35  should  not  be  accepted  by  this 
House  goes  to  the  question  of  the  advis- 
ability of  using  this  scheme  at  all.  It  has 
been  said  that  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved the  act  and  this  of  course  Is  true. 
But  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out.  It 
was  approved  under  assurances  and  esti- 
mates that  have  turned  out  to  be  Inac- 
curate. This,  then.  Is  our  first  oppor- 
timlty  to  take  a  look  at  the  scheme  in 
the  light  of  existing  conditions  and  not 
as  they  were  several  months  ago,  and 
under  the  asurancee  and  estimates  then 
given. 

Why  should  Congtess  approve  a  scheme 
which  calls  for  large  Investors  to  be  sub- 
sidized out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury?    Under 


present  conditions,  these  new  participa- 
tion certificates  will  yield  nearly  6  per- 
cent  interest  to  investors.  They  will  be 
issued  in  large  denominations  and  will 
not  be  available  to  the  small  Investor. 
What  about  the  factory  worker  who  has 
agreed  to  have  a  deduction  made  from 
his  payroll  to  buy  U.S.  savings  bonds  that 
win  yield  him  4.15  percent  interest?  If 
you  want  to  go  down  In  history  as  the 
Congress  that  first  approved  this  sort  of 
discrimination  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
dorse a  scheme  which  we  all  now  know 
is  going  to  provide  a  return  of  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  Interest  to  the  large 
investor,  you  can  do  that  by  rejecting  my 
motion.  I  am  not  going  to  record  my- 
self as  in  support  of  such  gross  discrimi- 
nation and  such  an  unsound  and  unwise 
scheme.  The  sole  justification  for  it  is 
to  make  the  President's  budget  look 
better,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  way 
to  treat  the  American  people. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  simply 
a  plan  to  transfer  some  of  these  obliga- 
tions to  the  private  sector  and  to  reduce 
the  Governments  portfolio  of  mortgages 
In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  the  situation 
at  all  because  this  is  a  sale  of  mortgages. 
but  admittedly  It  is  not  the  most  expen- 
sive possible  way  for  the  Government  to 
borrow  money. 

I  would  have  absolutely  no  objections 
to  the  sale  of  Government-owned  mort- 
gages to  the  private  sector  if  we  were 
selling  them  at  par.  We  are  not  selling 
them  at  all,  but  If  we  were  selltag  them 
we  should  do  so  at  par  and  should  not  be 
having  to  subsidize  the  purchasers. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  argument  a 
May  9.  1966,  letter  written  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: an  August  editorial  from  Finance 
magazine:  a  May  6,  1966,  letter  from  the 
National  Farmers  Union  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress:  and  a  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  May  10, 
1966: 

National  Association  of 

Home  Builders, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  9. 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Jonas, 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jonas  :  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  I  wish 
to  make  these  comments  concerning  HJl. 
14544,  the  proposed  "Participation  Sales  Act 
of   1966",   now  before   the  Congress. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  as  trustee  to  ««1! 
certificates  of  f>artlclpatlon  In  pools  of  asset* 
set  aside  by  certain  Ctovernment  agencies 
Asset  sales  In  fiscal  year  1967  are  expected  to 
Include  sales  of  participation  In  assets  of  tbe 
Farmers  Horns  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnlstraUon.  As  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed participation  sales,  the  volume  of  di- 
rect Federal  loans  outstanding  would  declUie 
from  $33.3  billion  to  $31.5  billion  on  June  30. 
1967. 

The  NAHB  Board  of  Directors  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  formal  position  on 
H.R.  14544.  As  a  general  principle,  we  would 
favor  the  objective  of  the  bill — to  maxlinlM 
the  use  of  private  credit  to  the  greatest  ei- 
tent  possible.  The  immediate  realization  of 
assets  held  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
which  ordinarily  become  receipts  over  a  pt- 
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rtod  of  years  facilitates  sound  financing  for 
worthwhile  programs  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal  participation. 

However.  I  believe  this  Is  the  wrong  time 
and  wrong  bill  to  carry  out  an  otherwise 
worthy  objective.  As  you  know,  the  mort- 
gage market  currently  Is  In  a  chaotic  state. 

Approval  of  this  bill  will  Introduce  an 
additional  upsetting  factor  that  will  compli- 
cate and  confuse  further  the  overall  situa- 
tion. 

Such  sales  that  would  be  permitted  by  the 
measure  will  compete  for  the  rapidly 
dwmdllng  available  supply  of  long-term  resi- 
dential financing. 

FNMA  experience  Indicates  that  participa- 
tion certificates  will,  In  all  likelihood,  bear 
Interest  rates  higher  than  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  comparable  maturities. 

Sales  of  such  fjartlclpatlons  at  a  higher 
interest  rate  than  direct  Treasury  borrowing 
could  result,  therefore.  In  a  further  short- 
term  rise  In  short-term  Interest  rates.  This 
would  only  add  to  the  distress  of  the  present 
condition  In  the  home  mortgage  market. 
Sincerely  yours, 

IiARBT   BlACKMON, 

President. 

Editorial  Prom  Finance  Magazine, 
ACGUST  1966 

In  September  or  at  least  by  October  the 
Federal  Government  will  Invcuie  the  cor- 
porate money  market  with  an  Impact  un- 
dreamed of  by  most  corporate  borrowers. 

The  Instrument  that  ultimately  may  be 
felt  in  every  sector  of  the  economy  Is  per- 
manent legislation  titled  "Participation 
Sales  Act"  discussed  on  page  47  of  this  Issue 
of  Finance  Magazine. 

Aside  from  any  political  party  implications 
or  budget-balancing  legerdemain,  these 
points  were  uncovered  In  private  talks  with 
Washlntgon  financial  sources  and  certain 
key  bankers. 

"Participations" — In  essence  bonds — will 
total  something  In  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
billion  as  of  this  date.  They  will  come  into 
the  corporate  money  market  at  the  rate  of 
about  $800  million  even,'  other  month  for  the 
next  year.  This  Is  an  awesome  sum  for  a 
market  to  handle  that  anticipates  8300-9500 
million   of  corporate   Issues  monthly. 

They  will  be  designed  for  20  to  25  years 
with  lO-year  call  protection.  Interest  prob- 
ably will  be  53/4  per  cent,  solidly  guaranteed 
under  the  auspices  of  Fannie  Mae. 

This  continuing  Issue  of  a  size  never  be- 
fore seen  Is  designed  to  appeal  to  the  big 
money  areas — insurance  companies,  pension 
funds,  banks,  and  other  Institutional  in- 
vestors. 

The  long-term  provisions.  Interest  rates 
and  guarantees  could  siphon  off  much  of  the 
money  that  might  normally  find  Its  way  Into 
corporate  channels. 

As  the  leader  of  one  of  the  nation's  major 
banks  remarked,  "once  the  market  gets  used 
to  these  Issues,  the  purchases — and  effects- 
will  be  tremendous". 

Participations  may  not  completely  exliaust 
the  dwindling  supply  of  money  for  corporate 
purposes.  But  any  cash  going  In  that  di- 
rection unquestionably  will  demand  higher 
Interest  and  other  benefits. 

Implications  are  many  and  broad.  On  one 
front  the  move  probably  will  slow  corporate 
borrowing  and  place  a  damper  on  the  econ- 
omy. A  slowing  of  the  Inflationary  trend 
might  be  acceptable.  The  question  Is  how 
much  should  It  be  slowed  and  for  how  long. 

The  slowing  could  cause  a  decline  In  em- 
ployment, possibly  a  scarcity  of  goods  and 
higher  prices. 

If  corporations  determine  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  market  to  absorb  the  govern - 
mfnt  Issues  and  seek  money  at  higher  rates, 
the  problem  reaches  consumer  pockets  with 
higher  prices  for  goods  and  a  consequential 
drop  in  spending. 


Should  banks  become  big  buyers  of  these 
"participations",  ancl  Indications  are  that 
they  win,  what  happens  to  construction, 
home  mortgage  money  and  other  credit  re- 
quirements? 

Beyond  all  this  dealing  directly  with  dol- 
lars comes  the  question  of  how  "participa- 
tions" might  find  political  use  In  the  future 
sine*  they  demand  no  recording  in  the 
budget. 

A  few  Investment  banking  firms  with  In- 
side knowledge  are  gleefully  anticipating  a 
field  day  in  disposing  of  these  government 
Issues.  They  choke  slightly  when  asked 
what  their  position  will  be  when  their  good 
corporate  clients  suggested  a  visit  to  the 
market  flooded  with  "participations". 

Like  many  major  events  of  the  past  the 
various  ramlflcatlons  of  the  future  are 
cloudeij. 

But  It  Is  certain  these  government  issues 
Will  find  ready  acceptance  and  Increase  the 
turbulence  In  the  world  of  money. 

I  National  Farmers  Union. 

[  Washington,  D.C.  May  6.  1966. 

The  National  Farmers  tTnion.  the  National 
Grange  and  the  AFL-CIO  are  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966.  H.R.  14544  will  bring  about  an 
Increase  In  interest  rates.  It  will  short  cir- 
cuit the  local  banker  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Program  and  turn  over 
farmers  loan  paper  to  the  National  Mortgage 
Association  which  deals  primarily  with  East- 
ern bankers  and  institutional  Investors. 

Where  Interest  ceilings  exist  it  will  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  while  lining 
the  pockets  of  the  big  city  bankers  It  will 
cause  an  Increase  In  money  cost  on  all  loans 
not  Covered  by  ceilings.  It  will  increase  pres- 
sure to  do  away  with  or  raise  interest  ceil- 
ings. It  will  tighten  money  in  the  home 
mortgage  market.  This  bill  is  not  in  the  In- 
terest of  farmers  and  others  who  depend  on 
credit. 

The  Grange  Is  opposed  to  the  proposed 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  and  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  no  opposition  witnesses 
were  permitted  to  present  testimony  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
despite  a  telephone  call  and  letter  requesting 
to  be  heard. 

The  AFL-CIO  says.  "To  add  something  like 
83  billion  of  Participation  Certificates  In  this 
kind  of  market  would  add  tx)  the  tightening 
of  the  money  market  and  to  the  high  and 
rising  trend  of  interest  rates.  The  higher 
level  of  Interest  rates  would  affect  all  borrow- 
ers— particularly  small  business,  farmers  and 
consumers,  who  are  already  saddled  by  high 
Interest  rates.  The  publlc-at-large,  therefore. 
would  be  affected  Indirectly  by  the  higher 
level  of  interest  rates  generally  in  the  market. 
And.  It  would  be  affected  directly  by  the  In- 
creased cost  to  the  government — the  differ- 
ence between  the  low  Interest  rates  the  gov- 
ernment receives  on  its  loans  and  the  high 
Interest  rates  It  pays  on  the  certificates." 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  Influence  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  this  legislation 
Sincerely  yours, 

Angus  McDonald. 
Director  of  Research 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  May  10.  1966] 

New  Version  or  Old  Shell  Game  Is  Charged 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

The  slickest  skin  game  of  the  old  county 
fairs,  at  least  In  tlie  gullible  South,  was  the 
skin  game  known  as  the  old  shell  game.  It 
flourished  for  years,  until  some  educated 
cops  came  along.  They  put  the  thimblerlg- 
gers  on  the  run  and  the  shell  game  all  but 
disappeared. 

Last  week  it  came  back  to  town  You  will 
And  It.  If  you  look  fast  enough.  In  H  R  14544. 
which  came  shooting  out  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  like  a  little 
green  pea  under  three  walntit  shells.     This  is 


President  Johnson's  Bensatlonal  gimmick  for 
turning  84.2  billion  In  federal  assets  Into  M J 
billion  In  federal  liabilities,  all  without  add- 
ing a  penny  to  the  federal  deficit.  Or  llablU- 
tles  Into  assets.  It  Is  all  the  same  thing. 
Come  one,  come  all,  and  try  your  skill  I  The 
hand  In  truth  Is  quicker  than  the  eye. 

Johnson  sketched  the  general  outlines  ot 
his  "Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966"  back  In 
January,  but  It  wasn't  until  Wednesday, 
April  20.  that  the  bill  ttimed  up  In  the 
House.  Then  presto!  On  Thursday  April 
21.  with  the  Ink  still  wet  on  the  printed  bill, 
Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Texas,  scheduled 
three  hours  of  hearings.  Only  administra- 
tion witnesses  were  called.  By  a  party-line 
vote  of  22-3,  with  eight  disgusted  Hepubll- 
cans  not  voting,  the  bill  came  bombing  out. 
A  claartc  committee  report  followed  on  April 
25.  And  last  week  the  White  House  was 
proceeding  In  terrorem  to  get  the  bill 
whipped  through  the  Rules  Committee  for 
an  Immediate  vote  on  the  floor. 

The  situation  has  Its  funny  asp>ectB.  which 
Is  doubtless  part  of  the  game. 

On  the  surface,  this  Is  a  financing  scheme 
by  which  the  government  would  "sell  off 
some  assets."  But  the  trick  Is  that  no  assets 
would  really  be  sold  off. 

The  committee's  majority  report  declares, 
deadpan,  that  the  plan  would  "carry  forward 
the  objective  of  substituting  private  for  pub- 
lic credit  In  funding  the  loan  programs"  of 
various  federal  agencies.  But  by  its  own 
terms,  the  bill  provides  for  continued  federal 
subsidies  to  make  the  private  creditors 
secure 

The  sF>onsors  of  this  legislation  are  shout- 
ing from  the  housetops  that  this  "participa- 
tion" plan  is  truly  nothing  new — that  It  is 
in  fact  an  old  plan,  devised  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  1969.  But  when  Elsenhower 
undertook  to  sell  off  some  federal  loans,  he 
sold  them  off  In  straightforward  transactions. 
Johnson's  dazzling  runaround  Is  something 
else  entirely. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trus- 
tee, would  sell  certificates  of  participation  In 
"pools  of  assets"  to  be  provided  from  the 
outstanding  loans  of  various  federal  agen- 
cies. Up  to  84.2  billion  In  such  certificates 
could  be  sold,  provided  the  market  "would 
absorb  them,  and  why  shouldn't  the  market 
absorb  them?  These  handsome  Instruments 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  a  rate  of  5.4  or  6.6 
percent,  at  least  half  a  point  higher  than  the 
rate  on  regular  Tresisury  borrowings. 

As  the  outraged  Republicans  point  out  in 
their  minority  report,  this  .6  percent  repre- 
sents an  expense  of  85  million  a  year  on  each 
81  billion  of  participations  sold.  If  the  en- 
tire authority  were  exercised,  the  co»t  to  the 
people  would  approximate  831  million  a  year. 
Over  an  average  maturity  of  10  years,  these 
higher  outlays  for  Interest  would  amount  to 
something  In  excess  of  8200  million. 

Tet  the  cost  of  this  scheme  Is  the  least  of 
the  objections  to  It.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islatlon  Is  not  to  promote  private  credit. 
The  purpose  Is  to  conceal  a  84.2  billion  deficit 
by  entering  the  certificate  sales  as  a  "nega- 
tive expenditure."  Where  has  the  deficit 
gone?  It  lies  under  the  third  shell  on  the 
left  If  this  maneuver  works  for  1867.  we 
mny  never  set  eyes  on  a  deficit  again,  for 
federsl  agencies  have  833  billion  In  such 
assets  to  slide  In  Fannie  May's  direction. 

By  the  tame  token,  as  the  RepubUcauB  re- 
mark, the  federal  debt  limit  can  be  «ul>- 
Jected  to  hocus-pocus-domlnocus.  Now  you 
see-  It,  now  you  don't.  If  the  proceeds  of 
these  participations  are  applied  on  paper  to 
debt  reduction,  the  government's  total  debt 
win  not  have  been  reduced  In  fact.  The 
debt  win  simply  have  been  transferred  to  the 
debt  of  FNMA.  which  Is  outdde  the  statutory 
limit.  In  the  course  of  this  vanishing  act, 
government  credit  would  be  uaed.  If  Indi- 
rectly, to  effect  a  reduction  In  the  federal 
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debt.  Tttla  Im't  done  with  dolUn:  It's  done 
wltb  ndrron. 

There  were  aigaa  last  week  that  the  ad- 
jainlxtraUon'i  razzle-dazzle  might  prove  to 
be  self-defeating.  Missouri's  Influential 
Rep.  RicHAKD  Boixuvo,  a  key  man  on  House 
Rules  was  balking  hard.  He  describes  the 
scheme  flatly  as  "deceptive."  Without  a  lot 
of  sober  persuasion,  he  won't  be  won  around. 

The  administration's  top  persuaders  have 
been  summoned  to  the  battle.  With  the 
President's  prestige  at  stake,  they  may  win  in 
the  end,  but  their  problem  Is  that  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  stand  a  cut  above 
the  rubes  of  the  couAty  midway. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  sir.  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  or 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  frc»n  North  Carolina  has  re- 
quested that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
may  be  yielded  6  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  lifichlgan  [Mr. 
OiKAU)  R.  Foss]  because  I  promised  him 
If  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas]  does  not  wish  any  more 
time  for  himself. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Well,  I  ran  out  of  time, 
and  I  do  not  tlilnk  I  ought  to  use  more 
than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  QiaALD  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out,  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  will  be  olfered  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  speci- 
fied, the  motion  to  recommit.  In  effect, 
will  be  limited  to  a  vote  very  specifically 
upon  the  Issue  of  the  Participation  Sales 
Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18  the 
House  passed,  by  a  relatively  close  vote, 
the  Participation  Sales  Act. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
on  our  side  who  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  legislation  pointed  out  that  with  the 
enactment  of  that  legislation  there 
would  be  higher  and  higher  Interest 
rates. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  with  the 
enactment  of  that  legislation,  there 
would  be  tighter  and  tighter  money 
throughout  the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  since 
the  enactment  of  that  legislation,  every- 
thing that  we  on  our  side  said  in  refer- 
ence to  higher  and  higher  interest  rates, 
and  everything  we  said  about  tighter  and 
tighter  mortgage  money  has  come  true. 
As  a  matter  (tf  fact,  I  beUeve  it  was  re- 
vealed on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  this 
week  that  the  prime  interest  rate  went 
to  6  percent,  the  highest  In  46  years. 

Ui.  Speaker,  the  ramifications  and  im- 
plications of  that  interest  rate  action  are 
still  to  be'felt. 

And.  li£  l^peaker,  if  one  Is  concerned 
about  whit  has  happened  in  the  last 
month  or  r  weeks,  with  skyrocketing  in- 
terest rates,  let  me  assure  jrou  under  this 


Democratic  administration.  It  Is  going  to 
be  infinitely  worse  In  the  months  ahead. 

Now,  Mr.  Speakef ,  we  know  that  since 
the  Participation  Biles  Act  has  been  im- 
plemented, with  one  sale  of  approxi- 
mately $400  million-plus,  the  mortgage 
market  has  gotten  tighter  and  tighter 
and  tighter.  And,  if  this  Democratic  ad- 
ministration proceads  with  Its  program 
to  market  up  to  $1.3  billion  more,  the 
mortgage  market  1$  going  to  get  worse 
and  worse  for  home  borrowers,  small 
businessmen,  and  for  anyone  else  who 
wants  to  borrow  money. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  some  occasions 
I  Just  do  not  understand  why  the  Con- 
gress does  what  it  does. 

For  a  good  many  years,  going  back 
to  World  War  n,  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  has  marketed  billions  in  savings 
bonds.  Your  children,  my  children,  the 
children  whose  fathers  work  in  produc- 
tion plants,  the  children  of  people  who 
run  and  operate  a  fgrm,  take  their  candy 
money  and  they  buy  those  savings  bonds. 
And,  do  you  know  what  interest  rate  our 
Government  pays  those  children  who 
take  their  candy  money?  Four  and 
twelve  one-hundredths  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  the  savings 
bonds — my  children  buy  them  at  school 
and  I  am  sure  yours  do — are  a  good  in- 
vestment. Such  purchases  demonstrate 
one's  faith  in  America.  But,  those  who 
make  such  purchases  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against.  The  Participation 
Sales  Act  does  discriminate  in  favor  of 
big  investors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha»e  In  my  hand  here  a 
facsimile  of  one  such  participation  sales 
cetiflcate.  The  snjallest  denomination 
that  one  can  buy  imder  this  legislation 
which  this  Congress  passed  is  $5,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  one  know  what 
the  interest  rate  was  on  the  first  sale? 

Five  and  three-quarters  percent. 

Furthermore  as  I  understand  it,  CJov- 
emment  authoritiee  had  to  discount 
these  securities  and  the  net  Interest  rate 
was  5.91  percent. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  Is  just  this 
simple.  The  school  kids  buy  a  savings 
bond  and  the  Government  pays  them 
4.12  percent  interegt.  But  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  $5,000  to  invest, 
the  Government  pays  that  investor — the 
big  investors— 5.75  percent  Interest. 

Can  anyone  of  you  justify  this  kind  of 
legislation?  With  these  facts  on  the 
record,  can  any  of  you  justify  voting 
against  the  motion  to  recommit?  If  you 
do,  you  are  voting  f«r  high  interest  rates 
and  tighter  money.  The  issue  is  just 
this  simple — ^those  Who  favor  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  are  for  high  interest 
rates  for  the  rich  atid  low  interest  rates 
for  the  i>oor  who  cah  only  afford  to  buy 
UJ3.  savings  bonds. 

Mr.  EVINS  otf  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  mjnutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Riussl. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  and 
wish  to  speak  agalnEt  the  proposed  mo- 
tion to  recommit  oa  these  participation 
certificates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  precedent,  from  the  standpoint 


of  bookkeeping,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy. 

As  far  as  precedent  goes,  the  idea  of 
selling  off  Fannie  Mae  mortgages  and 
similar  obligations  is  not  a  Democratic 
idea.  It  was  one  that  evolved  10  years 
ago  by  then  President  Elsenhower,  u 
there  be  sin  or  vice  In  It,  which  I  do  not 
think  there  Is,  it  Is  sin  or  vice  which  we 
have  learned  from  a  prior  Republican 
administration. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  bookkeeping, 
what  is  being  done  here  is  what  every 
bank  and  every  soundly  accounted  for 
industrial  organization  does. 

When  the  Federal  Goverrunent  makes 
a  loan  to  build  a  college  dormitory  or 
finance  a  small  business  or  to  help  a 
homeowner  or  a  farmer,  the  loan  is  prop- 
erly recorded  as  an  expenditure.  Then, 
just  as  In  private  banking  or  In  private 
business,  when  that  loan  Is  liquidated  by 
its  sale  or  by  the  sale  of  a  participation 
certificate.  It  then  becomes  a  credit  item 
and  the  two  wash  out. 

So  what  is  proposed  here  is  what  is 
dorie  in  every  well  run  private  institu- 
tion in  the  country. 

Now  let  me  get  to  the  third  and  most 
important  point — the  point  that  admit- 
tedly the  sale  of  participation  certificates 
has  Exacted  a  whopping  and  undesirable 
interest  rate  of  close  to  6  percent.  This 
is  true.    It  is  regrettable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  had  an  oppor- 
tunity on  June  8  to  permit  cheaper  bor- 
rowing, to  permit  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row for  these  Items  imder  tried  and  true 
Treasury  instruments  such  as  cer- 
tificates, notes  and  bills.  I  regret  to 
say  that  my  motion  to  that  effect  was 
defeated  by  a  record  vote  of  205  to  153. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  In  fairness 
to  the  distinguished  minority  members  of 
the  conference  committee,  that  everyone 
of  them  joined  with  me  in  trying  to  make 
it  possible  to  get  this  cheaper  financing, 
which  might  have  saved  a  half  or  even 
three-quarters  of  a  percentage  point. 
But  the  fact  Is  the  Congress  did  not  do 
that,  and  the  only  recourse  available  is 
to  continue  these  participation  cer- 
tificates if  we  want  to  do  what  I  am  sure 
we  all  want  to  do  which  is  to  see  that 
the  farmers,  the  homeowners,  the  college 
students  and  the  small  businessmen  do 
not  expire  for  want  of  credit. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  the  gentle- 
man from  Green  Bay  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
who  unfortunately  did  not  vote  with  me 
on  June  8. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  well  I  did,  in  fact,  I  spoke  on  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  but  then  when  I  inspected 
the  Record,  I  noted  he  voted  against  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  do  the  gentleman  an 
injustice,  he  will  no  doubt  wish  to  set  the 
Rkcoro  straight. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us  why  be 
advocates  borrowing  mcmey — and  that  is 
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what  is  involved  here — borrowing  money 
for  these  particular  purposes,  housing 
and  so  forth — why  we  should  borrow  the 
large  amount  of  money  that  is  needed  for 
that  pun>ose  this  way,  the  most  expen- 
sive way  of  borrowing.  The  gentleman 
admits  this  is  what  is  being  recom- 
mended here,  rather  than  doing  it 
through  the  cheapest  way  of  borrowing. 
That  is  what  I  carmot  understand. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

On  June  8,  I  gave  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  so  legislate  that  we  might 
borrow  in  the  cheapest  manner  with 
tried  and  true  Treasury  instruments. 
Unfortunately,  because  my  old  friend 
frwn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  and  oth- 
ers thought  I  was  wrong,  and  voted 
against  me.  we  do  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  correct  the  record 
as  it  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  with  respect 
to  certain  votes  taken  and  positions  of 
certain  Members  with  respect  to  a  prop- 
osition that  he  presented  at  the  time  that 
the  debt  celling  legislation  was  before 
the  House  last  June  8.  This  related  to 
the  sales  participation  certificate  issue. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  been  advised  by  at 
least  one  Cabinet  oflBcer  that  when  they 
are  faced  with  troublesome  Issues,  and 
particularly  Issues  relating  to  the  cost 
of  living  and  inflation,  they  shovild  slip, 
slide,  and  duck.  But  I  am  amazed  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  should 
add  another  factor  that  they  should  use, 
and  that  is  to  distort. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ReussI  tried  to  make  the  House  believe 
that  we  voted  on  June  8  on  his  proposal 
to  permit  the  Treasury  to  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  use  Treasury  borrowing  as 
an  alternative  to  borrowing  through  the 
use  of  so-called  sales  participation  cer- 
tificates. He  stated  quite  flatly  that  was 
the  issue  before  the  House  on  June  8,  and 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  particular 
proposition  that  was  up  at  that  time; 
namely,  the  rule  for  consideration  of  the 
debt  ceiling,  voted  against  the  Reuss  pro- 
posal. 

He  suggested  also  that  all  persons  who 
voted  against  the  rule  were  In  fact  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  his  proposal. 

Nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  I  checked  out  the 
Record  for  June  8.  What  was  the  issue 
before  us?  The  Reuss  proposal?  No.  It 
was  simply  a  question  of  whether  we  were 
going  to  adopt  a  rule — yes,  a  closed 
rule— for  consideration  of  the  debt  cell- 
tog  at  that  time.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  specific  amendment  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wisconsin,  or  the  amend- 
ment of  another  person  might  have  had 
in  mind  at  that  time. 

I  give  the  gentleman  credit  for  being 
an  intelligent  Member  of  this  House.  He 
also  knows  that  when  one  desires  to 
amend  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  general  prac- 
tice to  vote  down  the  rule.  We  vote  down 
the  ordering  of  the  previous  question  in 
order  that  we  can  amend  the  rule,  but 
that  was  not  even  the  question  that  was 
before  us  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  previous  question  had  been  or- 
dered. No  effort  was  made  to  even  have 
a  division  vote  on  that  issue. 

The  question  then  came  on  whether  or 
not  we  would  adopt  the  rule  and  take  up 
the  debt  ceiling  legislation.  That  is  the 
vote  that  the  gentleman  refers  to  and 
tries  to  interpret  as  a  vote  for  or  against 
an  amendment  that  he  said  he  would  like 
to  have  the  House  consider. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  essential,  if  we  are  going  to  have  proper 
debate  and  consideration  of  matters  such 
as  this  in  this  House,  that  at  least  we 
avoid  distortion  such  as  the  kind  of  dis- 
tortion attempted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  RETUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
RetjssI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  not 
my  explanation.  It  Is  the  Record.  Any- 
body who  wants  to  look  at  the  Record 
will  find  these  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  the  Record 
should  govern,  and  accordingly  I  refer 
Members  to  the  Record  for  June  8,  1966. 
at  pages  12557  to  12560,  and  particularly, 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss];  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross];  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], as  an  indication  of  what  was  before 
the  House  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the 
gentleman  deny  that  the  Issue  was 
whether  or  not  we  would  have  an  open 
rule  or  a  closed  rule,  and  that  so  far  as 
the  vote  Itself  was  concerned  it  was  a 
vote  simply  on  whether  we  were  going 
to  adopt  the  rule  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee? Is  that  not  the  fact,  to  the  very 
last  dotting  of  every  "1"  and  the  crossing 
of  every  "t"? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  fact  is,  as  I  said  on 
page  12558: 

The  amendment  wblcb  I  should  like  to 
offer  would  permit  the  Treaaury  an  option 
of  using  the  direct,  cheap  Treasury  financ- 
ing approach  to  thla  problem  as  an  option  to 
the  more  expenalve  participation  sales  route. 

And,  as  I  said.  I  was  making  an  effort 
to  secure  an  open  rule.  For  that  reason 
I  opposed  the  granting  of  the  rule,  so 
that  the  Rules  Committee  could  then 
go  back  into  session  and  produce  an 
open  rule. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman, I  know,  Is  not  naive.     I  hope  he 


does  not  feel  I  am  so  naive  that  I  am 
going  to  accept  the  proposition  that 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  naive. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  (continu- 
ing > .  What  we  were  voting  on  on  that 
rollcall  vote  was  whether  or  not  we  were 
for  or  against  ills  amendment.  There 
were  other  amendments  that  Members 
had,  and  which  were  to  be  proposed  if 
the  legislation  was  considered  under  an 
open  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  advised  us 
during  that  same  period  he  had  an 
amendment  he  would  like  to  offer. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
iian],  had  an  amendment  which  he  has 
been  attempting  to  offer  to  the  debt  cell- 
ing limit  for  some  period  of  time. 

Is  the  gentleman  trying  to  tell  us  that 
those  who  voted  against  the  closed  rule 
were  voting  for  every  single  one  of  those 
amendments? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  that  those  who  were  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  the  closed  rule  were 
thereby  in  opposition  to  the  position  I 
espoused. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Of  an 
open  rule. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Thus  preventing  the 
,  House  from  having  an  opportunity  to  let 
me  present  my  amendment  and  to  have 
a  vote  on  it.  That  Is  precisely  the  j>08l- 
tlon.  The  record  should  speak  for  it- 
self. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlsconshi.  But  It  did 
not  go  to  the  merits  of  the  individual 
amendment,  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  or  any  other 
amendment  some  Member  might  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  the  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
all  I  am  asking  the  gentleman  to  finally 
admit,  and  which  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  knows  is  the  case. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenijessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  election 
time  is  near,  and  a  new  supply  of  crying 
towels  has  been  bought  by  oiu*  Republi- 
can friends.  Obviously  this  is  the  time 
to  cry  about  low  interest  rates  in  order 
to  try  to  make  a  record  back  home.n 

This  Is  the  record  you  will  have  to 
explain  if  you  vote  for  tills  motion  to 
recommit. 

^rst.  You  will  vote  to  eliminate  $600 
million  of  lending  authority  which  Is  be- 
ing made  available  by  this  bill  for  the 
farmers  of  your  districts.  There  are 
none  in  my  district  but  I  will  vote  to 
keep  that  money  available  to  your 
farmers. 

Second.  One  hundred  million  dollars 
made  available  for  students  and  college 
dormitories  will  be  cut  out  if  you  vote 
to  recommit.  I  will  vote  to  keep  it  in 
tills  bill. 

Third.  You  will  vote  to  eliminate  al- 
most $1.5  billion  for  housing.    I  will  not. 

Fourth.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars  for  veterans  loans  is  in  this 
bill  and  your  motion  to  recommit  will 
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strike  W  out.  Cry  out  to  the  veterans 
about  your  desire  to  help  them.  They 
wUl  answer  "but  when  we  were  not  look- 
ing, you  voted  against  us." 

Fifth.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  for  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
country,  will  be  knocked  out  by  your  par- 
liamentary anUcs  today.  I  hope  we  Dem- 
ocrats can  muster  enough  votes  to  pre- 
vent that. 

Explain  all  that  if  you  can,  when  you 
go  campaigning  and  telling  your  people 
how  you  were  yelling  for  low  interest 
rates  to  cover  up  your  attempt  to  hurt 
them.  This  bill  wiU  make  more  money 
available  to  all  of  these  people  at  low 
interest  rates. 

Let  us  keep  this  in  mind.  If  the  sale 
of  $3.23  billion  of  obligations  which  are 
now  frozen  into  the  U.S.  Treasury — that 
is  only  10  percent  of  the  total  loans  so 
frozen— should  be  sold  for  at  so  much  as 
a  1 -percent  differential— and  the  highest 
figure  you  come  up  with  U  a  one-half  of 
1  percent  differential— If  it  should  be  a 
differential  of  1  percent  It  is  only  $32 
million.  Where  can  you  buy  the  use  of 
13.2  billion  for  that  little  money? 

The  U.S.  Treasury  must  borrow  this 
money  and  make  it  available  to  potential 
borrowers  if  we  are  going  to  have  these 
programs  continued. 

If  you  want  the  programs  to  stop,  then 
be  forthright  about  it  and  vote  to  cut 
them  out.    You  do  not  dare  do  that. 

The  only  way  you  can  continue  these 
lending  programs  is  to  make  these  obli- 
gations now  frozen  in  the  Government 
Treasury  available  to  the  high  interest 
investors.  Those  Investors  are  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  toe  Gtovemment  obligations 
We  must  either  sell  them  direct  Oovem- 
ment  obligations  at  the  going  high  in- 
terest rate  or  sell  them  toese  obligations 
at  a  price  which  will  yield  the  equivalent 
thereof. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  talk  about 
losing  control  or  toe  right  to  review  these 
programs.  That  argument  does  not 
withstand  analysis. 

The  bill  contains  a  limitation  on  page 
47.  lines  21  and  22  making  tois  author- 
ization available  only  until  June  30.  1968 
Obviously  we  will  be  called  upon  each 
year  during  toe  life  of  toe  obligations 
sold,  to  make  up  toe  difference  m  toe 
Interest  payable.  So  we  must  do  every 
year  as  to  every  Interest-bearing  obUga- 
tjon  of  our  Government. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  toe  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  4  minutes  to  toe  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnali,]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  days  we  have  seen  a  serious  at- 
tempt by  toe  Judldary  to  undermine  toe 
powers  of  toe  legislative  branch.  But 
the  Senate  added  language  toat  we  are 
seeUnc  to  recommit  today  in  toe  Inde- 
pendent offlcei  appropriations  bill  is  an 
efren  more  serious  erosion  of  the  most 
sacred  power  of  toe  leglslaUve  branch: 
to*  power  to  originate  appropriations. 
When  ttoe  Participation  Sales  Act  was 
before  tbls  House  a  few  weeks  ago  many 
<rf  OB  warned  tbat  there  would  be  an  at- 
t«Qpt  in  the  appropriations  bill  to  create 
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a  permanent  and  indefinite  appropria- 
tion for  the  billions  of  dollars  of  insuf- 
ficiencies that  these  participations  will 
create  over  the  n^xt  10  years.  Our 
warnings  have  been  completely  vindi- 
cated by  the  Senate  prlginated  language. 
If  we  fail  to  strike  this  language.  Con- 
gress will  lose  control  completely  over  the 
appropriation  of  Ullions  of  dollars. 
New  York  City  bond  counsel  will  deter- 
mine for  the  Congress  how  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  drawn  from  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  to  underwrite  the 
losses  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act — 
and  the  Congress  an4  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  havg  absolutely  no  con- 
trol. If  you  do  not  believe  me,  just 
turn  to  toe  testimony  of  the  Budget  Di- 
rector Schultz  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

But  there  is  another  Important  con- 
sideration. In  order  to  secure  passage 
of  the  Participation  Bales  Act  by  a  nar- 
row margin  here  in  the  House  the  Con- 
gress was  promised  that  these  participa- 
tions would  carry  Interest  rates  of  only 
one-fourto  to  three-eighths  of  1  percent 
above  normal  Treasury  financing.  Many 
of  us  warned  this  House  that  this  was 
untrue.  Barely  a  few  weeks  after  pas- 
sage of  that  act  the  first  participations 
were  sold  and  toe  tnjth  crept  out.  They 
sold  at  an  interest  raite  of  5%  percent — 
a  full  three-fourths  of  1  percent  more 
than  the  prevailing  Ti-easury  rate.  Con- 
gress was  grossly  misled.  Today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  teD  those  who  misled 
us  that  such  tactics  of  misrepresentation 
are  not  overlooked. 

In  recent  weeks  most  of  us  have  been 
visited  by  homebuil(krs  from  through- 
out the  Nation.  They  have  pleaded  with 
us  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
homebuilders  were  at  toe  forefront  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Participation  Ssdes 
Act. 

The  figures  just  issued  today  show 
building  starts  are  down  16  percent — at 
the  lowest  mark  since  1960. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  that  was 
circulated  by  Larry  Blackmon.  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders — a  letter  toat  was  sent  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  before  House  pas- 
sage of  toat  act.    He  said  that — 

Salee  of  such  partlclpstlons  at  a  higher  In- 
terest rate  than  direct, Treasury  borrowing 
could  result,  therefore.  In  a  further  rise  In 
short-term  interest  rat«.  This  would  only 
add  to  the  distress  of  tfce  present  condition 
In  the  home  mortgage  Market. 


ers;  it  will  be  a  vote  against  oiu-  sworn 
promise  to  protect  the  right  of  Congress 
to  originate  appropriations  according  to 
the  Constitution.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  toe  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  just  passed  a  bill  toe  other  day  to 
help  homebuilders.  Would  toe  genUe- 
man  say  toat  the  way  to  remedy  this 
error — if  it  is  an  error — would  be  to  refer 
It  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency,  on 
which  he  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber? Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
this? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Congress  is  not  help- 
ing the  homebuilders  if  it  agrees  to  legis- 
late In  such  a  way  toat  toe  Government 
is  pulling  more  and  more  money  away 
from  the  homebuilders. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  the  d.stln- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  prop- 
osition in  Senate  amendment  35  is  part 
of  an  effort  to  utilize  private  credit 
sources  more  directly  and  more  heavily 
in  connection  with  certain  Government 


Experience  has  pro?en  him  right  and 
the  Congress  wrong.  You  say  you  want 
to  do  something  to  halp  the  homebuild- 
ers? This  is  your  chalice  to  do  it  by  vot- 
ing for  the  pending  motion.  We  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  toe  homebuilders  then.  Let 
us  not  repeat  that  mistake. 

If  we  want  to  preserve  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  its  constitutional  prerogative  in 
orlgiimting  appropriations,  then  I  urge 
your  support  for  toe  pending  motion.  If 
you  want  to  do  something  to  help  the  Na- 
tion's homebuilders  whp  are  facing  a  deep 
recession,  toen  you  wiU  vote  for  the 
pending  motion. 

A  vote  against  the  ptnding  motion  will 
be  a  vote  against  toe  Nation  s  homebuild- 


programs. 

The  President  projected  in  his  budget 
for  fiscal  1967  a  figure  of  $4,205  mUlion 
for  participation  sales  against  pools  of 
Government-held  loans.  Of  that  amount. 
$3,230  million  required  legislation.  The 
remainder  did  not.  We  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  procedure  for  years  under 
earlier  legislative  authority,  so  that  about 
$975  million  is  not  in  toe  pending  prop- 
osition because  it  is  already  authorized. 
Now,  the  pending  issue  is  very  simple. 
Members  will  recall  that  on  May  16  and 
17  and  18 — for  3  days — we  debated  this 
sales  participation  matter  in  great  depth 
and  at  a  very  high  level.  And  toe  House 
approved  it.  And  it  was  toese  same  spe- 
cific amounts  aggregating  $3.2  biUion 
that  were  discussed  repeatedly  in  the 
debate. 

The  amount  for  toe  Farmers  Home 
Administration — $600  million — now  car- 
ried in  the  pending  conference  bill  was 
discussed. 

The  amount  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration — of  $260  million— was 
discussed. 

The  amounts  for  toe  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration— $260  million — was  discussed, 
as  were  the  other  items.  All  were  dis- 
cussed. 

So,  actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter 
has  already,  and  only  several  weeks  back, 
been  resolved  by  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  toe  amounts  for  fiscal  1967  which 
are  in  the  pending  conference  report. 
This  conference  agreement  is  an  effort 
to  finalize  the  matter  for  fiscal  1967  by 
providing  the  fund  autoority  under  toe 
mechanism  set  up  by  the  basic  law  ap- 
proved by  toe  House  in  May  and  later 
by  toe  Congress. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  toe 
situation  m  which  we  find  ourselves.    In 
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other  words,  for  fiscal  1967  this  issue  has 
essentially  been  resolved.  We  had  3  days 
of  debate  on  the  matter  in  May  and 
voted  on  it  and  approved  it. 

There  is  another  consideration.  Leg- 
islation on  the  debt  ceiling  has  already 
passed.  And  it  was  adopted  subsequent 
to  and  in  consideration  of  the  Impact  of 
the  sales  participation  legislation.  So,  if 
we  then  should  fail  to  follow  through  on 
the  sales  participation  legislation,  cer- 
tainly there  would  be  some  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  debt  ceiling  because  it  was 
premised  on  enactment  of  the  sales  par- 
ticipation law  and  on  following  that 
method. 

Something  was  said  a  few  minutes  ago 
to  the  effect  this  loan  paper  would,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  written  to  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  have  to  be  discounted 
by  10  to  30  percent.  This  is  inaccurate. 
IWs  is  not  the  case.  The  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
the  Member  of  the  other  body  did  not 
say  that.  What  it  did  say  was  that  if  we 
did  not  guarantee  the  so-called  insuffi- 
ciencies by  supplying  the  necessarily  in- 
definite appropriation  provided  for  in  the 
conference  agreement,  then  we  would 
have  to  discount,  and  this  would  be 
wholly  unacceptable,  because  it  might  be 
anywhere  from  a  10-percent  to  a  30-per- 
cent discount.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
are  seeking  to  avoid. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to 
sell  to  private  investors  participating 
shares  in  $3.2  billion  of  federally  held 
assets  and  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money  tied  up 
In  direct  loan  funds. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  hold  an  ever- 
increasing  portfolio  of  loans.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  Federal  Government's 
business  to  assure  that  homeowners, 
small  business  firms,  farmers,  education- 
al institutions  and  other  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs  have  access  to  credit  on 
reasonable  terms.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  the  sale  of  participation  certificates. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  sale  of  Fed- 
eral assets  through  participation  certif- 
icates is  more  expensive  than  financing 
Goverrunent  needs  through  the  direct  is- 
sue of  Treasury  obligations.  This  is 
true,  but  this  would  be  true  also  for  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  This 
Nation  has  always  adopted  the  policy  of 
preferring  Government  guarantee  of 
private  loans  over  a  direct  Federal  loan 
program. 

Also,  toe  matter  of  the  cost  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  at 
one  time  in  June,  in  the  case  of  short 
maturity  obligations,  the  spread  did  get 
up  to  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  but  In 
recent  days  that  spread  has  declined.  It 
is  now  more  like  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  1  percent.  In  the  most  recent  sale  on 
August   11   on   maturities  in  the  5-year 


range,  toe  spread  was  0.24  percent,  or 
less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 

This  is  a  smaD  price  to  pay  to  free  $3.2 
billion  for  homeowners,  for  farmers,  for 
small  business  and  for  colleges. 

I  urge  support  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Rhodes  1.  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  had  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
yield,  because  he  had  pointed  out  that 
certain  figures  were  in  the  bill  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  participation  certificates 
to  be  issued. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  how  much 
the  insuflBclencies  will  be  or  how  much 
will  be  paid  out,  and  Congress  has  no 
control  over  that,  so  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  $400  billion  or 
$900  billion  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  show 
exactly  what  the  insufficiencies  are  go- 
ing to  be. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  precisely  correct. 
I  would  imagine  he  would  agree  with 
me  also  when  I  state  that  the  real  hid- 
den cost  to  the  Government  may  well  be. 
as  toe  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
stated,  some  $600  million,  when  one  con- 
siders the  difference  In  Interest  rates 
paid  on  the  evidences  of  indebtedness 
which  are  put  in  the  participation  pool 
and  the  participation  certificates  to  be 
sold.    It  may  be  that  much. 

Mr.  BOW.  Or  as  much  as  $900  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  debate,  or  Ignored,  that  there 
is  a  $10  million  or  $11  million  brokerage 
fee  Involved. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtjiter], 
concerning  the  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide the  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  be 
covered  in  the  first  sale  of  participation 
certificates.  These  notes  come  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Urban  Development,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  agencies  of  the 
CJovernment,  all  of  toem  with  missions 
which  are  certainly  worthwhile,  are 
financed  now  by  the  regular  budget. 
They  are  financed.  If  taxation  does  not 
produce  enough  money  to  finance  toe 
budget,  as  it  has  not  In  the  past  years,  by 
indebtedness  transactions,  of  toe  U.S. 
Government.  When  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  toat  if  you  do  not 
favor  the  Participation  Sales  Act,  you 
favor  closing  down  these  agencies,  he  Is 


certainly  not  speaking  in  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

When  you  say  you  are  not  In  favor  of 
the  particli>ation  sales  program,  you  are 
saying  that  you  favor.  No.  1 — and  this 
may  be  a  very  radical  statement  I  am 
about  to  make — that  you  should  balance 
toe  budget  of  this  Government  and  op- 
erate the  agencies  under  a  balanced 
budget.  That  is  a  very  radical  state- 
ment to  make.  If  you  do  not  go  along 
with  toat  type  of  radicalism,  perhaps 
you  will  go  along  wito  the  idea  toat  if 
the  budget  is  not  balanced,  the  difference 
will  be  made  up  in  toe  ordinary  way  of 
selling  the  indebtedness  evidences  of  the 
Government  and  raising  money  on  the 
money  market  as  we  have  for  many 
years. 

It  always  touches  my  Republican  heart 
rather  deeply  when  I  hear  toe  reverence 
which  is  accorded  by  Democrats  to  the 
administration  of  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower.  He  was  a  great  President. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  always 
like  to  hear  him  quoted  and  to  hear  i>eo- 
ple  say  "if  Eisenhower  did  it.  it  cannot 
be  very  far  from  wrong."  I  agree  with 
that,  but  I  disagree  heartily  wito  the 
concept  that  Eisenhower  would  sanction 
a  participation  sales  operation  during 
times  which  are  similar  to  the  ones  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  You  will 
recall  that  when  there  was  an  operation 
similar  to  this  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  the  money  market  was 
In  such  a  condition  that  the  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  actually  sold  for  a  premium 
or  for  a  very  small  dlscoimt.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  pointed  out 
very  ably  that  this  is  not  so  at  the  present 
time.  If  you  try  to  sell  toese  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  you  would  take  a  dls- 
coimt of  from  10  to  30  percent.  That  is 
where  the  $600  million  comes  into  play. 
This  is  where  the  amount  of  money 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  only  have 
5  minutes. 

This  is  where  the  amoimt  of  money 
we  charge  this  program  comes  from. 
The  sales  under  the  Eisenhower  program 
produced  a  profit.  This  program  will 
produce  a  toiunping  loss. 

Now  I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
interest  insufficiency  provision  in  toe 
pending  conference  agreement,  the  dis- 
count might  be  from  10  to  30  percent 
according  to  the  Director  of  toe  Budget's 
letter.  Under  toe  technique  In  toe 
pending  conference  sigreement,  the  paper 
would  not  be  subject  to  such  a  discount. 
The  insufficiency  appropriation  takes 
the  place  of  the  discount  practice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  May  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  All  toe 
time  is  committed.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMO],  a  member  of  toe  committee. 
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Mr.  OIAIMO.    Mr.  Speaker,  1  rlw  In 
Bupport  of  thla  legislation. 

Addressing  myself  to  this  question  of 
participation  sales.  It  seems  to  me  the  key 
question  Is  whether  or  not  we  should 
finance  these  projects  which  Involve  the 
financing  of  college  housing  loans,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  loans,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  and  others  di- 
rectly, as  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past, 
through  Treasury  borrowings  or  through 
participation  sales.  During  this  debate, 
we  keep  hearing  about  dlscoimts  of  25 
to  30  percent  and  we  keep  hearing  about 
a  cost  of  1600  million.  This  is  not  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  question  here 
is  that  if  we  do  not  do  It  through  the' 
participation  method,  which  the  House 
passed  into  law.  we  will  have  to  do  it 
directly  through  Treasury  borrowing. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  discussing 
at  this  time  Is  that  if  we  finance  these 
programs  through  direct  Treasury  bor- 
rowings, we  borrow  the  money  at  ap- 
proximately 5  percent.  If  we  Hnance 
these  programs  through  the  participa- 
tion sales  method,  we  borrow  the  money 
at  approximately  5.8  to  6  percent. 

The  question  Is  whether  to  do  It 
through  the  participation  sales  method 
even  though  it  Involves  a  higher  Inter- 
est rate  rather  than  directly  through 
Treasury  borrowings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  Is  good 
argument  for  the  partlcIpaUon  sales 
method;  namely,  to  Involve  private  in- 
vestors in  this  problem.  The  private 
sector  Is  Involved  because  It  capitalizes 
some  of  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  relieves  the  Government 
from  having  to  do  It  directly  through 
Treasury  borrowings. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  hurting  the 
mortgage  money  market  by  doing  this, 
because  we  are  going  to  the  capital  in- 
vestor much  more  than  to  the  mortgage 
Investor,  and  I  understand  that  there  is 
a  Significant  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  get 
private  participation  In  the  financing  of 
these  obligations. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speaker 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from' 
New  York  [Mr.  Pmo].    • 

Mr.  Pmo.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  you  are 
disturbed — and  you  should  be — over  the 
rising  rates  of  Interest,  put  the  blame  on 
this  administration,  which  insisted  on 
forcing  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
throuf  h  Congress  last  May. 

■Riere  is  little  question  but  that  the 
activity  of  FNMA  m  unloading  Govem- 
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ment-owned  loans  and  other  paper  at 
interest  rates  ranging  up  to  almost  6  per- 
cent has  been  a  major  factor  in  ever- 
higher  Interest  rates. 

Why  should  investors  lend  money,  for 
mortgages  or  other  purposes,  at  5%  or  6 
percent,  with  servicftng  expenses,  when 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  paying 
6  percent  or  more  to  "fat  cat"  participa- 
tion sales  coupon  cltpers? 

So  If  you  are  loading  for  the  guilty 
party — point  your  finger  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  was  before  this  House  last  May, 
the  administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  assured  us  that  the  participa- 
tion certificates  would  carry  interest 
rates  only  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above 
the  cost  of  Treasury  borrowing. 

But.  when  the  flret  certificates  were 
sold  this  June,  they  bore  interest  rates 
of  up  to  5%  percent— this  rate  was  three- 
fourths  of  a  percent  higher  than  the  in- 
terest rate  the  Treasury  would  have  had 
to  pay. 

Compute  for  yourselves  the  additional 
expense  of  selling  $7  million  worth  of  par- 
ticipations the  administration  wants  to 
sell  during  flscals  1967  and  1968.  Given 
a  15-year  maturity  period,  the  extra 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  a  year  will 
come  to  an  extra  iXVi  percent,  which 
means  about  $800  niilllon  as  compared 
with  cheaper  Treasury  borrowing.  The 
windfall  wUl  be  Wall  Street's  alone. 

The  proposed  participation  certificates 
will  have  to  carry  at  least  6  percent  in- 
terest to  be  marketable.  Only  last  week, 
FNMA  had  to  pay  over  5.9  percent  on  one 
issue— the  highest  rate  in  its  history. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  bank  interest 
rates  have  gone  up  tq  6  percent,  It  could 
very  well  be  that  these  certificates  will 
have  to  carry  more  than  6  percent  in- 
terest. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  the  straw 
which  breaks  the  back  of  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry— first  by  soaking  up  poten- 
tial mortgage  money  and  also  by  pushing 
up  other  interest  rates  as  the  June  par- 
ticipation sale  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  open-ended  ap- 
propriation in  this  conference  report, 
sale  of  participation  certificates  would 
not  only  continue  Wall  Street  profiteer- 
ing but  gravely  menace  the  mortgage 
market  and  homebulliding  Industry. 

Pm-ther  participation  sales  wiU  undo 
the  benefits  to  the  mortgage  market  of 
the  FNMA  piu-chasiog  power  increase 
approved  a  few  days  |igo. 

I  urge  the  recommlj^I  of  this  confer- 
ence  report  so   that   the   participation 


sales  appropriation  can  be  stricken. 
Failure  to  strike  out  this  appropriation 
will  be  a  windfall  to  the  fat  cats  of  Wall 
Street  and  a  death  blow  to  the  home- 
builders. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  tables  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
,   There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
talk  to  my  Democratic  friends  and  I 
would  address  my  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  other  side  has 
a  blunderbuss,  you  had  better  come  up 
with  a  rifle.  There  is  no  better  rifle  In 
this  case  than  the  facts,  and  those  facts 
art  these,  gentlemen:  Where  are  the 
participation  certificates  being  bought? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  list  of 
exactly  who  buys  the  participation  cer- 
tificates, and  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  material  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  so  that  the  Members 
jof  the  House  may  look  at  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

JThere  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Ownership  of  outstanding  FNMA  participa- 
tion certificates  as  of  June  30,  1966' 


Total  nutstandlng. 


HeM  by: 
Commercial  banks 

Mutual  savings  hanlrj  ...    "' 
Life  lasurance  coinpanie?... 
Fire    and    (jisualty    iiLSiirame 

companies      

Savines  ami  loan  a-ssoclations 
Corporations; 

General  funds 

Pension  and  retirement  funds 
State  and  local  povernnieuts: 

General  funds 

Pen'iion  and  retirement  funds 

Individuals     

.411  other  Investors  > '..'//..... 


Amount 

(In 
millions) 


tl,  580.  0 


17a  s 

101  0 
31  2 


feiil.TW 
dlstrlbu- 

tiOD 


loao 


119.1 
27.8 

11.9 
6.fi 

28.9 
221.5 

11.7 
838.  S 


11.3 

6.4 
20 

7  5 
1.8 


1  8 

HO 

9 

.«.l 


1  l>oi's  not  Include  the  series  E  and  F  issues  totalme 
$.'aO,000,l100  d.Ui'd  Jurir  23,  19fi6, 

'  A  major  share  of  the  amount  held  by  "all  oth«r 
Investors'  is  roeistered  in  the  names  of  bahit  mmunew 
whose  identities  ve  indeterniinahle  but  would  include 
corporate,  nonprofit,  and  personal  trust  Investors. 

Pata  source:  Federal  National  Mortpape  .Association. 
OiTioe  of  the  Swretary-Treasurer. 


Market  ratet  at  constant  maturitiea,  Federal  agency  and  Treasury  issues,  June  6  to  Aug.  11,  1966 


I 

lyear 

3  years 

*  yars                         1                        10  years 

Agency 

Treasury 

Spread 

Agency 

Treasury 

Spread 

Agency 

Treasury 

Spread         Agency 

Treasury 

.Spread 

Jones.  1806 

JvMM.igat 

Jalj  s,  ISM. 

8.70 
6.(1 
S.74 
8.81 
8.88 

8.03 
4.86 

&16 
8.24 
8.87 

0.67 
.78 
.80 
.87 
.81 

8.80 
6.66 
S.T7 
6.84 
5.90 

5.06 
5.01 
5.19 
6  86 

6.47 

0.64 
.65 
.68 
.48 
.43 

6.30 
5.33 
6.83 
6.00 
6.i» 

4.96 
4.94 
6.00 
8.  SI 
8.35 

0.34  1              5  24 

30  1              5  26 

4.79 

A  on 

0.46 
46 

Ant.  8, 1968 

.  43  1               6^  48                 I  90 
.29  '               5  52                  *  o« 

49 

Ad(.  11,1966 

44 

.  24  1               5.  56 

6.11 

.49 
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1  year 


3  years 


10  year^ 


Mar.  3(1.  1962 

Apr.  13,  1962 

Icb.  28. 1963 

Mar.  »,  1963 

Apr.S.  1963 

July  2VI,  1963 

Oct.  31.  1963 

.«ar  10.  1964 

Mar.  24,1964... 

Apr.  6. 1964 

May  28. 1964 

July  29,  1964 

Sept.  23,  1964 

Oct.  13.1964 

Oct.  22. 1964.. 

Nov,  6,  1964 

Mar  -26, 1965   

June4,1965  

tiept.  24, 1965 

Nov.  6,1965 

Nov  '23. 196,S.   .- 

Jan.  26, 1966 , 

Feb. -23.  1966    . 

Mar  U.  1966 , 

Apr  22.  1966 

Mav9.  1966 


Agency      '    TTea>!ury 


Spread 


Agency  Treasury 


3.20 
3.20 
3.22 
3.25 
3.26 
3.76 
3.88 
4.08 
4.06 
4.15 
4.04 
3.08 
4.02 
4.10 
4.06 
4.08 
4.27 
4.35 
4.47 
4.58 
4.58 
5.05 
5.29 
5.34 
6.38 
6.44 


2.97 
3.00 
3.02 
3  09 
3.09 
3.48 
3.68 
3.90 
3.95 


5.05 
4.89 
4.90 


0.23 
.20 
.20 
.16 
.17 
.28 
.20 
.18 
.11 
.■20 
.30 
.  27 
.20 
.24 
.  19 
.22 
.23 
.32 
.16 
.19 
.20 
.17 
.31 
.29 
.49 
.54 


3.60 

3.64 

3  GO 

3.58 

3.62 

3  US 

4.04 

4.24 

4.28 

4.  31 

4.21  I 

4.12 

4.14  I 

4.15 

4.14 

4.16  < 

4.30  I 

4.35 

4.51 

4.66 

4.70 

5.13  I 

5.34 

5.38  ! 

5.27  I 

6.36  i 


3  39 
3.38 
3.42 
3.44 
3  45 
3  76 
3.92 
4.08 
4.22 
4.19 
4.03 
3.94 
4.00 
4.03 
4.01 
4.01 


.^.07 
5.06 
4.91 
4. 08 


Spread 


0.  21 
.'26 
.18 
.14 
.17 
.19 
.12 
.16 
.06 
.12 
.18 
.18 
.14 
.12 
.13 
.15 
.18 
.'26 
.24 
.17 
.25 
.22 
.27 
.32 
.36 
.43 


.\cency 

3.82  [ 

3.84 

3.88 

3.90 

3.80 

4.06 

4  13 

4.28 

1              4.32 

4.38 

•4.27 

4.25 

4.24 

4.30 

4.30 
4.28 
4.33 
4.42 
4.54 
4.71 
4.71 
6.08 
6.28 
5.34 
5.16 
5.25 


This  is  what  you  are  going  to  find,  70 
percent — over  70  percent  of  the  partici- 
pation certificates  sold  were  bought  by 
pension  funds — corporate  pension  funds. 
State,  mimicipal  pension  funds,  or  pri- 
vate and  nonprofit  corporate  pension 
funds  that  are  In  the  banks.  They  oper- 
ate tmder  the  prudent  man  rule.  They 
are  not  in  the  mortgage  market.  They 
are  the  people  who  are  buying  the  par- 
ticipation certificates. 

Where  are  the  fat  cats?  How  many  of 
the  participation  certificates  were  bought 
out  of  the  $1,580  mllUon  by  anybody  who 
could  be  classified  as  fat  cats?  Indi- 
viduals bought  $14.7  million  of  the  par- 
ticipation certificates. 

Now  if  there  are  several  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  so-called  fat  cats  running 
around,  they  did  not  get  very  fat  on 
this. 

So  I  am  telling  you,  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
about  the  market  spread.  We  said  It  was 
only  going  to  be  a  quarter  to  three- 
eighths. 

I  asked  that  we  put  into  the  Record 
the  market  spread  for  these  participa- 
tion certificates  and  all  agency  issues 
since  1962.  You  will  find  that  that 
spread,  right  up  until  the  first  months  of 
1966,  was  less  than  a  25-percent  spread, 
25  percent  of  1  percent.  So  we  were  right 
when  we  said  It  and  the  interest  rates 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  participa- 
tion certificates,  beheve  me. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   fMr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  charged  that 
the  sale  of  participaUon  certificates  by 
toe  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
availability  of  funds  for  home  mortgages. 
In  fact,  the  proceeds  from  the  proposed 
sale  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  of  $3.2  billion 
in  participation  certificates  wiU  be  used 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
lousing  programs.  The  participation 
«aJes  program  in  the  President's  budget 


for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  for  which  the 
$3.2  billion  authorization  is  now  being 
sought,  consists  mainly  of  sales  of  par- 
ticipations in  housing  loans  already 
made  or  authorized  to  be  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration — homeowner- 
ship  loans— by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development — college 
housing  and  other  housing  loans — and 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration — 
farm  ownership  and  direct  rural  housing 
loans.  The  remainder  of  the  $3.2  billion 
will  be  used  to  finance  other  loans  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  loans  for  small  business,  community 
facilities,  and  academic  facilities. 

Since  the  $32  billion  from  participa- 
tion sales  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  loans  already  made  or  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  this  same  amount 
of  financing  would  have  to  be  obtained 
through  direct  Treasury  borrowing  or 
other  borrowing  from  the  private  market 
if  the  funds  were  not  raised  through  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates.  Thus, 
assuming  that  these  loan  programs  for 
homeowners,  farmers.  communities, 
educational  institutions,  and  small  busi- 
nesses are  to  be  carried  out,  the  sale  of 
participation  ctrtiflcates  will  not  in  it- 
self add  to  the  demands  upon  private 
capital  markets. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  every  tsrpe 
of  borrowing  adds  to  overall  demands  on 
the  market,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  com- 
petitive with  other  t3T>es  of  borrowing, 
regardless  of  whether  the  borrowing  is 
done  by  private  borrowers  or  by  the 
Government,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  form 
of  Treasury  issues  or  other  Government 
agency  issues,  including  participation 
certificates. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  some  types  of 
market  Instruments  are  more  directly 
competitive  with  home  mortgages  than 
other  types;  that  is,  purcliasers  of  long- 
term  corporate  or  Treasury  bonds  may 
also  be  investors  in  long-term  home 
mortgages.  The  FNMA  participation 
certificate,  however,  is  not  unduly  com- 
petitive with  home  mortgages.  Informa- 
tion from  past  sales  of  participation  cer- 


Treasury 

Spread 

Aeency 

lYcasury 

SpreaU 

3.61 

U.'21 

4  10 

3.86 

0.24 

3  60 

.24 

4.10 

3.86 

.25 

3.68 

.20 

4.08 

3.04 

.14 

3.71 

.10 

.17 

3.06 
3.97 

3  72 

4.08 

.11 

3.87 

.21 

4.18 

3  99 

.10 

4.01 

.12 

4.24 

4.15 

.09 

4.11 

.17 

4.32 

4.30 

.12 

4.21 

.11 

4.38 

4.26 

.13 

4.10 

.10 
.24 

4,26 
4.19 

4.03 

4.  S3 

.14 

4.05 

.'20 

4.31 

4.20 

.11 

4.06 

.18 

4.S2 

4.10 

.IS 

4.08 

.22 

4.33 

4.10 

.14 

4.07 

.23 

4.34 

4.10 

.15 

4.04 

.24 

4.87 

4.16 

.22 

4.14 

.10 

4. 84 

4.20 

.14 

4.16 

.27 

4.44 

4.23 

.21 

4.27 

.27 

4.66 

4.31 

.25 

4.50 

.21 

4.70 

4.47 

.23 

4.45 

.26 

4.68 

4.46 

.23 

4.91 

.17 

4.04 

4.61 

.S3 

5.00 

.28 

6.08 

4.02 

.16 

4.99 

.36 

6.23 

4.06 

.28 

4.83 

.33 

6.04 

4.77 

.26 

4.82 

.43 

5.10 

4.74 

.37 

tiflcates  indicates  that  a  particularly 
large  share  went  to  bank-administered 
trust  funds — a  type  of  investor  which  is 
not  particularly  active  in  the  mortgage 
market.  Moreover,  while  it  Is  plarmed 
that  a  portion  of  the  participaUon  cer- 
tificates would  be  of  a  long-tei-m  nature, 
this  would  depend  upon  market  condi- 
tions at  the  time  the  certificates  are  is- 
sued, and  it  is  certainly  not  intended  that 
the  entire  amoimt  of  participations 
would  be  of  long  maturities.  The  past 
issues  of  participations  have  ranged  in 
maturities  from  1  to  15  years.  There  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  short-term  par- 
ticipation certificates  would  be  any  more 
competitive  with  home  mortgages  than 
direct  Treasury  issues,  which  are  cur- 
rently bemg  sold  with  maturities  up  to 
5  years. 

To  the  extent  that  participation  issues 
are  sold  in  the  longer-term  area,  some 
competition  with  other  longer-term  bor- 
rowers is  likely  to  occur.  Some  corporate 
borrowing  may  be  displaced,  and  this 
would  not  seem  inappropriate  in  the 
current  buoyant  economic  situation.  As 
mentioned  above,  no  great  degree  of 
competition  with  the  mortgage  market 
is  anticipated,  but  any  impact  in  this 
direction  should  be  offset  by  the  effects 
of  continued  sizable  mortgage  purchases 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. This  process  will  be  faciUtated 
by  the  pending  legislation  to  expand 
PNMA's  borrowing  authority. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr,  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
House  will  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  distinguished  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations when  this  matter  of  partici- 
pation sales  is  brought  to  issue  in  the 
motion  to  recommit.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  in  bringing  in  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  House  today,  has 
done  just  exactly  what  the  House  told 
the  ccnnmlttee  to  do  3  months  ago. 

Three  months  ago,  after  3  days  of  de- 
bate, this  House  decided  that  the  tech- 
nique of  participation  sales  was  the  most 
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efficient  method  of  financing  certain 
needed  programs  In  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  President  of  the  Vnlted  States. 
Financing  through  participation  sales, 
bringing  private  Investment  into  our 
lending  programs,  was  decided  upon  by 
the  House  and  by  the  Congress.  The 
committee  had  no  alternative.  It  seems 
to  me,  but  to  bring  the  bill  back  in  the 
form  in  which  It  has  brought  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  House  today. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  these  programs — 
the  housing  program,  the  veterans  pro- 
gram, the  farm  program,  and  the  various 
other  programs  which  will  be  financed 
by  this  method. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  if  we  fail  to 
act  today  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, a  cutback  in  these  programs  will 
almost  certainly  result.  Because  of  the 
possibility  of  cutbacks  and  because  the 
House  strongly  believed  3  months  ago 
that  the  Oovernment  should  be  making  a 
determined  effort  to  attract  private  capi- 
tal to  our  lending  programs,  this  House 
supported,  and  it  should  now  support, 
the  technique  of  participation  sales  as 
the  most  efficient  method  of  liquidating 
the  imnecessarily  large  portfolio  of  di- 
rect loans  that  have  been  accumulating 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  for  this  legislation  so 
that  we  may  not  abrogate  oilr  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Nation's  servicemen,  farm- 
ers, students,  veterans,  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  Government  credit. 

Mr.  SCHMXDHAIXSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  May  I  strongly  opposed  the  Sales 
ParticiiMition  Act  on  the  ground  that  we 
needed  thoroughgoing  tax  reform  rather 
than  a  reshuffling  of  debts.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  we  find  ourselves  in 
today  could  have  been  avoided  If  respon- 
sible executive  leadership  had  been  ex- 
ercised early  this  year.  In  supporting 
today's  recoodnital  motion  to  eliminate 
participation  sales,  I  repeat  my  analysis 
of  last  May  and  of  last  February.  A  num- 
ber of  colleagues  have  acknowledged 
that  my  analysis  is  both  responsible  and 
prophetic.  As  I  pointed  out  on  May  16, 
1966: 

I  oppoM  th«  Sales  Participation  Act  of 
19M.  I  believe  that  we  need  an  eqxiitable 
tax  reform  measure  instead  of  a  reshuffling 
of  debts. 

Economic  trends  indicate  that  there  Is  an 
even  more  urgent  need  for  a  thorough  tax 
reform  now  in  May  than  was  apparent  earlier 
this  year.  I  began  my  ■ystamatle  appraisal 
of  our  tax  structure  in  the  fall  of  1968.  My 
first  tax  reform  bill,  HJl.  13093,  which  would 
lower  the  oil  depletion  aUowance,  was  intro- 
duced before  passage  of  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  loss.  As  I  stated  on  February 
38,  1960,  during  debate  on  the  tax  leglsla- 
tlon: 

"One  such  recommendation  that  has  long 
been  overdue  Is  the  need  to  reduce  the  prea- 
•nt  oU  d^letloti  aUowance  which  currently 
glvea  an  unwarranted  tax  advantage  to  an 
advantageously  situated  smaU  segment  of 
oar  p(H>uIatlon.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
progreeatve  reduction  In  the  oU  depletion  al- 


lowance has  not  be«|}  tncorpKirated  In  the 
present  bill.  To  meat  this  need,  I  have  In- 
troduced legUlaUon  ip.  the  House  which  will 
reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  Its 
present  rate  of  27>/2  to  20  percent  in  progres- 
sive steps  over  a  3-yea»  period. 

"I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chairman  and  metnbers  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  fact  that  a  sensible 
reduction  In  the  oil  depletion  allowance  will 
bring  to  the  Nation  substantial  revenue 
without  relmposlng  u^n  our  working  people 
In  our  factories  and  on  our  farms  a  heavier 
share  of  the  tax  load. 

"Finally.  I  believe  It  Is  time  we  redistrib- 
uted that  load  by  eliminating  the  special  tax 
privileges  that  currently  exist.  The  place  to 
start  Is  the  reductlot  of  the  oil  depletion 
aUowance.     The  time  to  start  Is  now." 

In  addition  to  the  meed  for  action  to  lower 
the  depletion  allowance.  I  believe  the  time 
also  has  come  to  thoroughly  reexamine  the 
tax  free  status  of  revenues  from  advertising 
In  magazines  and  other  periodicals  that  are 
published  by  exempt  crganlzatlons  and  that 
complete  with  taxpajUng  publications.  On 
April  26,  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  page  90O4, 
that  the  tax  free  publications  number  about 
700  and  gross  an  estimated  $100  mllUon  a 
year.  At  that  time  I  requested  the  Com- 
missioner Of  Internal  Revenue  to  act  on  this 
matter  which  has  beeh  pending  for  6  years. 
Since  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
continued  to  drag  its  feet  In  the  true  bu- 
reaucratic fashion  thart  often  disregards  the 
public  Interest,  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  pushlqg  for  an  end  to  this 
special  privilege  •   •  •, 

The  most  important  thing  to  note  about 
my  tax  reform  proposal  Is  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  unnecessary  to  Increase  the  iser- 
sonal  tax  rate  for  tho  purpose  of  providing 
revenue  or  to  curb  allegedly  Inflationary 
pressures.  In  short,  t  firmly  believe  this  Is 
the  fairest  way  to  meet  International  and 
national  needs  for  rev#nue  and  yet  recognize 
that  the  economic  restraints  that  have  been 
Imposed  on  our  agricultural  producers,  our 
factory  workers,  and  toiali  business  owners, 
should  be  applied  equitably  to  all  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

This  noteworthy  gtjal  of  fairness  in  the 
distribution  of  tax  hardens  is  Just  as  Im- 
portant a  reason  for  rejecting  the  pending 
Sales  Participation  Act  as  It  Is  for  adopting 
a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  our  tax  structure. 
Over  the  past  months  we  have  had  repeated 
suggestions  from  the  Rresldent.  various  Cab- 
inet officers,  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  concerning  "cooling  any  Inflation- 
ary fires  in  our  total  economy."  Adoption 
of  the  Sales  Partlclpatlcn  Act  will  not  In  any 
sense  of  the  Imaglnatltn  cope  with  a  real  or 
imagined  inflationary  fire.  Instead.  It  will 
further  shift  the  burcfcn  onto  the  backs  of 
those  who  must  borrow  money— particularly 
small  borrowers. 

Instead  of  putting  tHe  burden  on  the  backs 
of  small  businessmen,  workers,  and  farmers. 
let's  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  huge  profits 
ahnounced  recently  bjr  large  corporations, 
and  place  a  fair  tax  btitden  where  It  belongs, 
in  addition  to  dampeding  this  most  potent 
source  of  inflationary  tendencies.  Thus,  by 
rejecting  the  Sales  Participation  Act  and 
initiating  a  thorough  tax  reform  that  has 
been  overdue  the  last  <|ecade,  we  will  achieve 
two  noteworthy  purpo^. 

First,  dampening  poafeible  Inflationary  flres 
from  their  actual  source,  and  second,  guar- 
anteeing to  the  American  factory  workers, 
small  businessmen,  and  farmers,  that  the 
American  tax  system  has  achieved  a  degree 
of  the  fairness  which  it  has  been  lacking 
over  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  SpeaJter, 
imder  the  limitation  of  the  debate  on  the 
conference  report,  I  understand  that 
there  are  4  minutes  remaining.    I  yield 


1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  and  3  minutes  to 
myself. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GERALD  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  agrees  with  me  that  the  vote 
which  will  shortly  be  taken  will  be 
limited  to  the  question  of  whether  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  Participation 
Sales  Act. 

Robin  Hood  used  to  take  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor.  The  Participation 
Sales  Act  is  Robin  Hood  in  reverse.  The 
Participation  Sales  Act  is  Robin  Hood 
in  reverse  because  under  the  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  you  have  one  interest  rate 
of  53/4  p)ercent  for  the  big  Investor,  and, 
under  our  savings  bond  program  for 
small  Investors,  you  have  a  rate  of  4.12 
percent.  I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  approved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  uses  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  motion  to 
recommit,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  ac- 
tion that  the  House  might  take  would  be 
Irresponsible. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  administration  bor- 
rowing outside  the  budget  at  interest 
rates  at  least  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
above  Interest  paid  on  tried  and  true 
Treasury-  borrowing  instruments.  It  Is 
a  clear  Instance  of  faillM  to  face  hard 
decisions.  w 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  just  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  this  motion  to  recommit  does  not 
kill  the  program  of  loans  to  colleges,  the 
farmers,  and  others.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
the  method  of  financing,  and  the  objec- 
tion to  this  bill — and  I  think  the  House 
should  sustain  the  motion  to  recommit— 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  an  open-end  au- 
thorization. We  would  have  no  control 
over  what  would  be  spent  on  these  in- 
sufBciencies. 

I  hope  the  House  will  sustain  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  again  remind  the  House  that 
the  Congress  does  have  control  over  this 
measure.  Under  the  law  the  amount  of 
sales  shall  be  set  in  appropriation 
acts.  We  hiave  set  the  Identical  amount 
called  for  in  the  budget  estimate.  We  not 
only  have  control  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  There  are  other  reviews. 
There  are  also  quarterly  reports  filed 
with  the  Congress.  I  say  there  Is  more 
control  now  than  there  Is  in  the  other 
method,  in  which  each  agency  indis- 
criminately would  sell  securities.  It  Is 
now  controlled  and  it  is  coordinated  with 
the  Treasury  Department  for  better  debt 
management. 

What  is  the  alternative?  As  has  been 
said,  it  is  to  abandon  these  beneficial 
loan  programs,  which  nobody  wants  to 
do? 

Certainly  the  Director  of  FNMA  and 
the  Treasury  Department  are  not  going 
to  discount  the  Government  paper  or 
Ctoverrunent  loans  and  bonds.    We  want 
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to  sell  them  under  the  sales  participation 
program — call  It  what  you  may,  white, 
blue,  black,  or  green — It  all  ccHnes  out  to 
substituting  private  credit  for  Govern- 
ment credit.  It  is  a  concept  well  recog- 
nized. It  Is  efficient.  This  move  to  strike 
the  language  should  be  defeated.  I  hope 
It  is,  and  I  hope  the  conference  report  Is 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMrr 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  Sf  EAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Jonas  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  14921  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Conference  with  instructions  to  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist  ufjon  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  No.  35. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  176,  nays  190,  not  voting  66, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  231) 
TEAS— 176 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Anderson.  Ill 

Andrews. 
George  W, 

Andrews. 
R.Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battm 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broylilll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Oouier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Oonte 

Oooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

CuniUngliain 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

D»vi8.  Wis. 


Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala 

Ellsworth 

Birlenbom 

Flndley 

Tlno 

Foley 


Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mathlas 


Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Oathlngs 

OoodeU 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Orlder 

Gross 

Qrover 

Oubser 

Gumey 

£laley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hoszner 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jolmson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Keith 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 


May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

0'Koni<kl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 

Plrme 

Poff 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Redlln 

Held,  ni. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 


Schwelker 

Selden 

Shilver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y 

BprlDger 

Stafford 

Stanton 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Bl&tmk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Carey 
Casey 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Craley 
CuJlver 
Daddarlo 
I>anlels 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dmgell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FaUon 
Faxbsteln 
Parnsley 
Parnum 
PasceU 
Felghan 
Flood 
Pogarty 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Prater 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Qlbbons 
Gilbert 
GUllgan 
Gonzalez 


Stratton 

Taicott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

tJllman 

TJtt 

Vivian 

NAYS— 190 

Qrabowskl 
Gray 
Oreen.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Orlfflths 

Hagen.  Calif 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  lowa.- 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Herlong 

Hoimeld 

HoUand 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  HI. 

OTHara.  Mtch 


Watkina 
Watson 
Wh  alley 
'Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 


Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poaee 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Rees 

Rev!s.s 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Sikee 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Staprgers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

Tnmbie 

Tunney 

Ddall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

ViKorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  NMex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

WilUs 

Woifl 

Wright 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 66 


Andrews, 
Glenn 
Baring 
Boiling 
Broom.field 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Celler 
Oohelan 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Diggs 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Edwards.  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fisher 


Flynt 

Garmatz 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hubert 

Kastenmeler 

King,  NY. 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

McMillan 

Machen 

Mackle 

Martm,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Moeller 

Morris 

Morriflon 

Murray 

Powell 


Resnlck 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roncallo 

Rostenkowskl 

Scott 

Senner 

SickJes 

Slack 

Stephens 

Toil 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Walker,  Miss. 

White,  Idaho 

Whltener 

WlUiams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Younger 
Zablockl 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 


The  Clerk   annoimced  the  following 

pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  Slack  against. 

Mr   Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  Garmatc 
against. 
^      Mr.     Broomfield     for,     with     Mr.     Mackle 
against. 

Mr  Glenn  Andrews  for.  with  Mr.  Machen 
against 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for.  with  Mr.  Resnlck 
against. 

Mr  Martin  of  Alat>ama  for,  with  Mr.  Ron- 
callo against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for.  with  Mr. 
Zablockt  against. 

Mr  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachtisetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowskl  against. 

Mr.  Callaway  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  OaU- 
f  ornla  against. 

Mr.  KlBg  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Tupper  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Whltener  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Soott  for.  with  Mr.  WUIU  against. 

Until  fixrther  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr  Diggs  with  Mr.  Oohelan. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Conyert. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Hagan  ot  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Long  of  Lcnilslana. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Morrli. 

Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  KING  of  California  changed  hla 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER .  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the   first  amendment  In   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  10:  Page  13,  line  18, 
insert  the  following:  "including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  to  be  expended  on  the  oertiflca- 
tlon  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Umted 
States  In  connection  with  special  studies  of 
governmental  financial  practices  and  proce- 
dures and". 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Evn»s  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  10  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  18,  line 
26.  Insert  the  following :  " :  Provided,  however. 
That  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Lahor 
Department  building  shall  not  be  available 
for  expenditure  until  the  General  Service* 
Administration  certifies  to  Congress  that 
construction  of  the  Inner  Loop  Freeway  ha« 
been  agreed  upon  and  is  to  be  constructed 
in  a  plan  which  will  involve  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Labor  Department  buUdlng." 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.^Teaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Etuis  of  Tennesaee  move*  tbat  the 
HoiiM  recede  from  lt«  dUagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17  and 
.eoocur  tlierelii  with  an  amewlmwit,  ae  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert 
ttw  following:  ":  "Provided  further.  That 
the  funds  made  available  for  the  Labor  De- 
partment building  ahall  not  be  available  for 
expenditure  untU  the  Oeneral  Servloea  Ad- 
Q^lnlstratlon  certtfles  to  Congress  tbat  the 
relevant  portion  of  the  Inner  Loop  Treeway 
and  the  substructure  of  the  Ijabor  Depart- 
ment building  are  ooordlnat«d  in  design  and 
will  be  constructed  as  a  unit". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Cleric  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dlsagreem«it. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendn^ent  No.  19:  ^fge  19,  line 
20,  Insert  the  following: 

"AOomoNAL  codsT  FACIUmS 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  eKpenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to  pro- 
vide, directly  or  Indirectly,  additional  space, 
facilities  and  courtrooms  for  the  Judiciary, 
Including  alteration  and  extension  ^of  Oov- 
«mment-owned  buildings  and  acquisition  of 
additions  to  sites  of  such  buildings;  rents: 
furnishings  and  equipment;  repair  and  al- 
teration of  rented  space:  moving  Oovemment 
aswootes  in  connection  with  the  assignaaent 
and  transfer  of  space;  preliminary  planning; 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications  by 
oontraot  or  otherwise;  and  administrative 
ezpenaas;  •8,769,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
tU  expended." 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  ^^eaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BviKs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  tha  Senate  numbered  19  and 
conctir  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  "$8,7S0,000" 
named  In  said  amendment.  Insert:  "96,000,- 
000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36 :  Page  33.  line  8, 
liMart  the  following:  ";  [»479.999,000]  $499,- 

Mi.  EVXNS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  tbat  the 
House  insist  upon  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  36. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casst  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  36  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Mr.  ETVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  amendment  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  l^?eaker,  this  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  Involves  $19,700,- 
000  which  the  Senate  included.  It  was 
not  included  in  the  House  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.  This  is  an  item  of  $19.7  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  continue  the  so-called  Mohole  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  giving  the  National 
Science  Foundation  the  same  budget  as 


last  year,  the  identilcal  amount  of  $479,- 
999.000.  the  committee  thought  it  had 
rendered  good  service  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  done  a 
good  job  with  thi*  amount.  However, 
this  so-called  Mohole  project  is  a  project 
of  low  priority,  particularly  now  during 
this  time  of  heavy  military  commitments 
in  Vietnam. 

It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  was  approved  by  the 
House,  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
could  be  deferred. 

The  Senate  insisted  on  the  $19.7  mil- 
lion being  put  in  the  bill. 

We  tried  but  we  could  not  resolve  our 
difference,  so  the  amendment  is  brought 
back  in  disagreement. 

We  hope  the  House  will  sustain  the 
committee  and  the  House  in  its  previous 
action.     { 

Let  me*say  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  so-called  Mohole  project  is  an  exer- 
cise in  escalation.  It  started  In  1959. 
The  estimates  at  that  time  were  it  would 
cost  from  $5  to  $19  million.  This  was 
what  they  said  it  would  cost  originally. 
In  a  few  years  that  had  gone  up  to  be- 
tween $35  and  $50  million. 

At  the  time  of  our  hearings  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  project  would  cost  $112 
million,  just  to  driB  this  hole.  Since  the 
hearings  we  have  heard  higher  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tWs  project  has  gone 
from  $5  to  $125  million,  and  yet  in  a  let- 
ter circulated  to  Members  this  morning 
it  is  now  estimated  to  have  a  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $127  million.  So  it  goes  up  every 
day. 

This  project  has  grown  like  Topsy,  all 
out  of  proportion. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Mo- 
hole project  be  stopped  now.  The  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  really  are  marginal. 
With  our  commitments  in  Vietnam  we 
believe  now  is  the  time  to  practice  some 
restraint  and  economy. 

More  than  $55  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  project  already.  In  view 
of  this  pattern  of  iiccelerating  cost.  It  Is 
obvious  to  any  olijective  observer  that 
the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
expensive  project,  to  eliminate  the  cost 
for  the  future. 

Testimony  before  our  committee 
brought  out  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
ducting what  we  s<»netimes  call  a  second 
ocean-drilling  project  simultaneously. 
This  is  called  the  ocean  sediment  cor- 
ing program.  This  project  has  been 
funded  to  the  tune  of  $5.4  million.  This 
project  will  continue. 

I  would  remind  ifiy  colleagues  that  the 
Federal  budget  caDs  for  a  total  of  $220 
million  for  oceanography  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Many  departments  of  Government 
have  oceanography  programs.  We  are 
expending  some  $219  or  $220  million  this 
year,  sm  no  one  is  $topping  science.  We 
are  not  killing  science  or  scientific  ex- 
ploration. There  will  still  be  a  good  pro- 
gram. We  are  trying  to  save  a  little 
needed  money  by  terminating  this  ex- 
pensive project. 

President  Johnson  recently  called  for 
restraint  and  for  the  exercise  of  econ- 


omy. The  President  has  called  on  busi- 
nessmen to  slow  down  construction. 

By  stopping  this  $20  million  today, 
gentlemen,  we  will  save  not  only  this 
$20  million  now,  but  we  will  also  save 
some  $75  million  over  the  next  3  years. 

Secretary  Connor  also  called  upon 
American  businessmen  to  use  restraint. 
He  wrote  to  25,000  businessmen  and  told 
them  to  slow  down,  to  postpone,  to  defer, 
or  cujtail  construction. 

The  same  economic  situation  exists  to- 
day as  existed  earlier  j^hen  President 
Johnson  called  for  cutbacks  in  con- 
struction. 

There  is  no  military  need  for  this  pro- 
ject.   This  is  not  a  military  project. 

Secretary  Connor  said: 

We  are  walking  a  tightrope.  We  must 
moderate  excesses  wherever  they  appear.  We 
must  exercise  restraint  In  purchasing.  In. 
ventorles,  pricing,  and  In  deferring  capital 
expenditures  wherever  possible. 

Gentlemen,  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  some  restraint.  This  Is  an 
opportunity  to  economize.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  show  good  faith  Mth  the 
taxpayers  in  the  use  of  tax  dollars. 

The  President  called  Members  of  Con- 
gress before  him  recently,  including 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  he  said  that  If  we  do  not  hold 
down  unnecessary  expenditures  and  slow 
down  heavy  construction,  we  will  have 
to  have  a  tax  Increase. 

Private  construction  in  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year  is  up  17  r>ercent  over 
1965.  Heavy  construction  is  up  13  per- 
cent. Public  works  projects  are  up  38 
percent. 

This  Is  a  project  that  should  not  be 
built  at  this  time. 

Let  us  look  at  the  overall  picture  of 
this  costly  and  expensive  program  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers. 

We  have  already  appropriated  $55  mil- 
lion and  they  have  not  even  built  the 
platform.  The  costs  keep  going  out  of 
sight. 

Based  on  the  unreliable  estimates  of 
cost  to  date  there  is  no  way  of  estimating 
accurately  the  future  costs  of  this  project 
if  it  were  allowed  to  continue. 

Mohole  is  a  costly  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury. 

It  is  a  project  which  started  under  con- 
ditions different  than  they  are  today. 

Let  us  exercise  restraint,  gentlemen. 

Let  us  exercise  our  responsibility  and 
terminate  this  project. 

Let  us  not  pour  any  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  down  the  Mohole  at  this 
crucial  time. 

Project  Mohole  is  riding  a  wild  fiscal 
elevator. 

It  does  not  stop  long  at  any  floor. 

From  a  floor  of  $5  million,  to  a  floor  of 
$35  million,  to  a  floor  of  $112  million,  to  a 
floor  of  $125  million — these  are  the  rising 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  this  project. 

This  cost  elevator  is  breaking  through 
tl^e  ceiling  of  reason,  gentlemen. 

Let  us  push  the  button  and  get  off. 

Let  us  show  the  American  people  that 
we  can  distinguish  between  our  respon- 
sibility and  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

So,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  insists  upon  will 
be  defeated  and  that  the  House  will 
stand  by  its  previous  position. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in 
the  views  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee.  I  think  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  this  project 
should  have  been  programed  at  a  time 
when  our  commitments  around  the  world 
are  so  large,  with  increasing  expendi- 
tures that  have  to  be  made  for  military 
defense,  and  when  we  have  so  many 
pressures  on  the  budget  and  the  money 
situation  has  become  as  tight  as  it  is. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  objectives  of 
this  program.  I  think  under  some  cir- 
cumstances it  could  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  scientific  results  that  might 
flow  from  it.  My  objection  is  simply  to 
its  timing. 

It  did  not  seem  to  the  subcommittee 
that  heard  the  testimony  that  we  should 
continue  with  It.  There  was  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
subcommittee  to  be  arbitrary  about  it. 
We  listened  to  the  testimony  with  open 
minds,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  all  of  the 
testimony  and  the  discussions  it  was  de- 
cided that  this  was  a  project  that  should 
not  go  forward  at  this  time,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
so  many  mis  judgments  and  so  many 
wrong  estimates  as  to  cost  and  the  other 
problems  which  are  involved. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  in  asking  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  our  own  Committee  on 
Appropriations  be  supported. 

We  had  this  matter  up  In  the  House 
when  we  considered  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill  earlier  in  the 
year.  There  was  ample  opportunity  then 
to  debate  this  proposition.  If  anyone 
had  offered  an  amendment  to  Include  the 
funds,  the  debate  would  have  been  held 
Uien.  The  House  later  disagreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  I  see  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  the  House  today 
should  reverse  its  action  previously  taken 
and  overturn  the  action  of  its  own  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  asking  that  you  support  the  action 
or  the  House  as  previously  taken. 
T  }^\\F^^^  °^  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey] 

i.^H.M^^-  ^^-  Speaker,  I  know  It 
IS  a  little  brazen  to  oppose  a  major  ap- 
propriation committee  and  such  a  power- 
lul  and  persuasive  man  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee,  but 
1  am  not  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see 
the  taxpayers  throw  $55  million,  as  he 
^0.  out  the  window  plus  another  $30 
mmion  when  you  start  canceling  out  and 
settling  for  the  contracts  that  have  been 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 
Bear  In  mind  that  the  House  has  not 

?^^  .k"  H^  ^"^-  I^  "ever  came  be- 
fore the  House  this  last  time.    It  was 

niJ^r^^^""***"^^"^-  So  the  House 
^nwf.  ^  *"  opportunity  to  voice  its 
K^°V"^-  This  is  not  a  sedSen- 
lary  coring  program.  This  Is  something 
wat  has  never  been  done.  There  is  no 
cxa 13B«— Part  IS, 
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program  like  It  in  this  country  or  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  proposal  to  explore 
this  planet  and  see  of  what  it  is  made. 
It  is  a  proposal  to  drill  through  the 
earth's  crust  and,  into  the  earth's  mantle, 
and  the  only  reason  for  drilling  In  the 
ocean,  is  because  that  is  where  the  crust 
is  the  thinest. 

To  begin  with.  I  do  not  believe  the 
committee  knew  what  it  was  about  to 
engage  upon,  because  it  had  the  sorriest 
testimony  I  have  ever  read  presented 
before  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  say,  "What 
is 'Mohole'"?  Is  it  named  after  any  in- 
dividual who  thought  it  up?    No. 

I  shall  try  to  pronounce  it.  It  Is  a 
nickname  for  Mohorovicic  Discontinuity, 
which  means  the  layer  in  between  the 
earth's  crust  and  the  mantle.  It  seems 
that  it  is  such  a  tongue  twister  they 
just  started  calling  it  "Mohole." 

They  have  started  construction  on  the 
drilling  platform.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  it  if  the  project  is  stopped? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  is  not 
going  to  get  caught  for  they  can  say.  "All 
right;  the  President  requested  in  his 
budget  $19.7  million  with  which  to  con- 
tinue this  program.  It  is  in  the  budget, 
it  is  a  budgeted  item  and  we  passed  it." 

"If  we  in  the  House  knock  it  out  or 
knock  out  the  money  for  it  and  then 
insist  upon  keeping  it  out,  who  is  going 
toboarthebrimt?" 

I  say  we  are  the  stupid  ones.  There 
goes  $55  million  out  the  window,  plus 
another  $30  million,  to  cancel  out  the 
contracts  with  which  to  pay  the  con- 
tractors for  something  that  they  are  not 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  has  anyone  here  seen  a 
Govermnent  contract  canceled  where  the 
contractor  is  going  to  lose  any  money? 
No.  When  the  Government  cancels  a 
contract,  everyone  knows  who  is  going 
to  pay — the  Government. 

There  was  a  conference  over  a  year 
ago.  before  the  1966  fiscal  year  appro- 
priations, as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
going  ahead  on  this  project.  In  that  con- 
ference, the  National  Science  Poimda- 
tion,  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Oceanography,  NASA,  and  others 
that  are  Interested  in  It.  sat  down  and 
put  our  heads  together  and  said,  "let  us 
go  ahead." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Project  Mohole  is  well 
underway,  and  1  would  not  want  to  face 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  after 
seeing  $80  million  In  tax  funds  poured 
Into  a  project  such  as  this  and  then 
stopped. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  "Texas 
[Mr.  Casey],  and  I  know  of  his  Interest 
In  the  project  and  know  of  the  general 
contractors  who  are  interested  in  build- 
ing this  Mohole  project. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
original  estimates,  as  have  already  been 


pointed  out  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evms],  the  original 
estimates  for  this  contract  were  $15  mil- 
lion. They  are  now  up  close  to  $130  mil- 
lion, and  before  they  are  through,  at  the 
rate  they  will  be  going  with  the  mainte- 
nance cost  and  operation  cost,  this  is 
going  to  represent  a  billion  dollar  boon- 
doggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  now  that  the  drill- 
ing plan  is  only  8  percent  complete.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  stop  it,  while  we  are  fight- 
ing this  war  in  Vietnam- 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.,  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  says 
it  Is  only  6  percent  complete,  while  there 
are  some  who  say  it  is  25  percent  com- 
plete. However,  if  we  stop  construc- 
tion—they already  have  the  contract  for 
the  entire  project — ^you  will  have  to  i>ay 
them  off. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Texas  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CASEY.  How  can  anyone  m^k/f 
an  estimate  as  to  what  something  is  go- 
ing to  cost  when  it  has  never  been  done 
before? 

You  may  want  to  call  It  a  boondoggle 
but  that  is  your  opinion.  Do  you  call  the 
space  program  a  boondoggle?  You  may 
want  to  call  It  a  boondoggle.  This  is 
purely  a  scientific  program  which  haa 
imtold  benefits. 

Somebody  said,  "Well,  what  are  they 
going  to  find?" 

I  said,  "If  they  knew  what  they  were 
going  to  find,  they  would  not  be  drilling 
the  hole." 

Gentlemen.  I  urge  you  to  aupport  my 
motion  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
and  to  recede  and  let  us  continue  this 
program  without  throwing  this  money 
away.  Let  us  show  that  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  lose  the  race  into 
Inner  space. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  nilnols  [Mr.  RTTKSrtU)] 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out going  into  the  specific  merits  of  Proj- 
ect Mohole,  I  would  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  the  questions  that 
were  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodill]  very  recently  con- 
cerning the  Anheuser-Busch  Co.'s  ex- 
ecutives contribution  to  the  President's 
Club  and  the  subsequent  dropping  of  the 
long  pending  antitrust  suit  against  that 
company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  8ix>kesmen 
for  the  parties  Involved  branded  the  se- 
quence of  events  as  pure  coincidence. 
The  questions  raised  and  echoed  by  many 
editorialists  across  the  Nation  remain 
unanswered. 

It  may  therefore  be  another  coinci- 
dence that  members  of  the  Immediate 
family  of  George  R.  Brown,  board  chair- 
man of  Brown  k  Root 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  gentle- 
man is  speaking  out  of  order. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  continue, 
he  will  find  I  am  not  speaking  out  of 
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order.  I  am  dlscuMlng  the  company  ot 
Brown  k  Root  which  is  the  prime  cod- 
tractor  of  Project  Mohole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  geatlenuoi  will 
proceed  tn.  order. 

Mr.  R0MSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pred- 
dei3t  Johiuon,  In  recent  weeks,  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  concern  over  Inflation 
and  haa  urged  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress to  etimlnate  all  lumecassary  ^end- 
io«  In  order  to  help  halt  Inflation. 

He  has  seemed  to  try  to  convey  the 
suggestion  that  this  Congress  Is  primarily 
at  fault  for  the  Inflationajry  pressures 
because  It  has  not  always  followed  his 
budget  recommendations.  Only  recently 
he  summoned  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  dpwn  to  the  White  House,  and  on 
the  following  day  similarly  exhorted 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees to  make  every  effort  to  reduce  non- 
essential Oovemment  expenditures  in 
View  of  the  inflationary  threat.  I  only 
wish  his  deeds  and  the  acts  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  is  controlled  by  a  2-to-l 
margin  by  his  party,  confotmed  to  his 
words. 

On  at  least  one  occasion,  President 
Johnson  has  gone  out  of  his  Way  to  lu-ge 
that  the  Congress  restore  nondefense 
funds  which  It  proposed  to  cut  tram  his 
fiscal  1967  budget.  Let  me  relate  this 
chronologically: 

On  May  5.  1968.  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  reported— No.  1477— on 
the  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
for  1967,  inchidlng  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Tlie  com- 
mittee report  stated: 

In  view  oX  tb«  current  world  sltukUoii  and 
tb*  nowt  to  oonttaiuOly  review  jslorltlM,  Uxe 
Oommlttee  Has  not  slloiwed  funds  for  Project 
Mohole.  This  project  bM  progressed  slowly 
with  eonaMentble  dUBcra!t7-~the  totAl  esti- 
mated can  la  lA  sasiiss  of  eTBtOOCOOO.  The 
oeat  oC  the  project  ftaa  already  greatly  es- 
eesdstf  the  orlstnal  aetknate  ana  pranalsee  to 
Increase  stUl  further.  The  Coauolttee  sug- 
gests that  funds  for  the  National  Science 
I'oundatlon  can  be  used  more  advantageously 
In  other  activities  and  no  funds  are  Inclxided 
to  oontlnue  this  project. 

The  sum  of  $iaJ7  million  had  been  ear- 
marked for  Mohole  In  the  President's 
1967  budget  before  the  oommlttee  cut  It 
out.  The  House  approved  the  bill  with 
the  oommlttee  cut  on  May  10.  1966.  by 
a  vote  of  296  to  82. 

Thus  Project  Mohole,  bom  tn  secrecy 
and  controversy  4  yean  ago,  seemed  to 
be  set  aside  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
at  deferrable  Federal  expoidlture 
which— despite  its  sdentlflo  merit— could 
yield  temporarily  to  the  priori^  denumds 
of  the  U.S.  commitments  across  the  globe 
and  the  general  health  of  the  economy 
as  highlighted  by  the  Increased  cost  of 
living. 

But  no.  Two  weeks  later  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  a  five-column  head- 
line declaring:  "Johnson  Urges  Mohole 
Project  Punds."  Noting  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  had  turned 
down  the  President's  request  to  continue 
the  deep-isa  study,  on  which  about  $25 
mflllon  already  had  been  spent  without 
ttie  hole  betng  started,  the  Post  on 
May  19, 1966.  reported: 

"Z  urge  that  OOngreea  Appropriate  the 
fua<te  so  that  construction  of  this  Tlt&l  In- 
Btrumem  can  begin  promptly."  BCr.  Johnson 


said  tn  a  letter  transmitting  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  Nation's  oceanograpbtc  work. 
"The  Iifiohole  Project  will  provide  the  answer 
to  many  basic  questions  aboat  the  earth's 
cruBt  and  the  orlgia  of  ocean  basins,"  the 
President  said. 

This  message,  dated  May  18,  1966,  was 
released  by  the  WWte  House  to  the  press. 

Now,  although  the  sum  of  $19.7  million 
is  modest  when  obmpared  to  many  of 
the  President's  <)endlng  requests,  It 
seems  reasonable  to  wonder  what  Is  so 
special  about  this  Project  Mohole  that 
the  President  should  send  up  this  urgent 
message  to  save  It. 

It  has  been  an  Interesting  case  from 
the  beginning.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  so-called  freedom-of -information 
Mil.  S.  1160,  on  M*iy  25,  1966,  I  brought 
some  of  the  facts  feurrovindlng  the  start 
of  the  project  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  Gotemment  Operations 
Committee,  in  repbrtlng  S.  1160,  which 
subsequently  was  passed  by  the  House 
without  dissenting  vote,  cited  as  a  par- 
ticularly flagrant  example  of  improper 
Federal  secrecy  the  refusal  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poimdatlon  to  disclose  the 
facts  and  figures  of  the  initial  award  of 
the  Project  Mohofe  contract  In  1962  to 
the  large  Texas  engineering  firm  of 
Brown  k  Root,  of  Houston. 

Investigation  at  that  time  by  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Brown  &  Root 
had  been  ranked  third  among  the  three 
principal  prospects  for  this  Job  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  scientific 
experts  and  that  Its  cost  estimate  was 
second  lowest,  a'boUt  $35  mllUon.  Never- 
theless, the  Texas  firm  was  awarded  the 
contract  at  a  figure  of  $43.6  mUUon,  only 
slightly  under  the  highest  bid  and  al- 
most double  the  lowest. 

Brown  k  Root  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  engineering  and  con- 
tracting firms  in  the  country.  Shortly 
before  it  won  the  Mohole  contract,  the 
National  Space  Council,  of  which  Vice 
President  Johnson  was  then  chairman, 
recommended  moving  the  Manned  Space 
Center  from  Florida  to  Houston,  and 
NASA  had  awarded  that  contract  to 
Brown  &  Root.  Mbre  recently,  Brown  k 
Root  has  been  publicized  as  one  of  the 
four  major  TJS.  oontractors  who  have 
combined  to  buUd  airfields  and  other 
mlUtary  InstaUatlolis  in  Vietnam. 

The  surviving  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Brown  &  Root,  George  R. 
Brown  of  Houston,  has  for  many  years 
been  a  close  and  stanch  supporter  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  He  Is  described  in  the 
April  29,  1966,  Wbshlngton  Post,  in  a 
Marquis  Chllds  column  entitled  "BelUng 
Pat  Cats  tn  Election  Year,"  as  a  "prime 
mover"  in  the  President's  Club  hi  Hous- 
ton and  "a  longtime  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent." So  it  la  not  surprising  to  find 
^ted  among  the  Texas  members  of  the 
President's  Club,  In  a  report  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  two  contributions 
of  $1,000  each  on  April  21  by  George  R. 
Brown  of  1201  afcm  Jacinto  Building, 
Houston. 

The  President's  Club,  to  which  mem- 
bers gain  access  by  contributing  sums  of 
$1,000  or  more,  staged  a  highly  success- 
ful dinner  at  the  Shamrock  Hotel  In 
Houston  on  April  28  at  which  it  is  re- 


ported that  more  than  700  persons  feted 
President  Johnson,  were  entertained  by 
Danny  Thomas,  and  partook  of  Texas 
prime  filet  mlgnon  with  truffle  sauce  and 
California  champagne. 

It  was  a  similar,  though  somewhat 
smaller,  President's  Club  gathering  in  8t 
Louis,  Mo.,  last  July  12,  to  which  Vice 
President  Httmphtiey  was  transported  In 
the  private  plane  of  the  Anheuser-Busch 
Co..  along  with  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  antitrust  cases,  Mr. 
Donald  Turner,  Democratic  national 
finance  chairman.  Arthur  Krim,  a 
founder  of  the  New  York  President's 
Club,  and  Mr.  Clifton  C.  Carter,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  whose  resignation  was  an- 
nounced last  week — August  10. 

It  was  Mr.  Carter  who,  according  to 
the  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott  syndi- 
cated column  of  May  17,  1966,  explained 
the  function  of  the  President's  Club  as 
follows: 

"The  President's  Club  Is  aUll  very  exclu- 
sive although  it  bafi  be«n  In  existence  sine* 
1961,"  says  Clifton  Carter,  Demon atlc  Na- 
tional Committee  executive  director,  In  goHc. 
Itlng  new  members.  "Its  mmnbers  are  as. 
sxired  of  direct  relationship  with  President 
Johnson." 

Carter  explains  that  in  addition  to  be- 
ing asked  to  White  House  social  func- 
tions— 

Members  who  want  to  talk  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  or  one  of  their  as- 
sistants, have  only  to  contact  my  office.  Mem- 
bers win  Immediately  be  put  In  contact  with 
whomeTer  they  want  to  reach. 

Questions  were  raised  on  this  floor 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodkll],  about  the  propriety  of  this 
Junket  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  on  June  17,  had  volun- 
tarily dropped  a  long-pending  antitrust 
suit  against  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  Thte 
was  3  weeks  after  the  top  executives  and 
public  relations  counsel  of  Anheuser- 
Busch,  with  their  wives,  simultaneously 
contributed  a  total  of  $10,000  to  the 
President's  Club  on  May  24.  These  ques- 
tions, echoed  by  many  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  editorialists,  remain  un- 
answered. 

Spokesmen  for  the  parties  concerned 
In  the  Anheuser-Busch  affEiir,  however, 
branded  the  sequence  of  events  as  pure 
coincidence  and  asserted  that  any  other 
conclusion  was  "preposterous." 

Another  possible  "preposterous  coin- 
cidence" was  revealed  by  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
QuxBl,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL],  on  August  11,  involving 
a  million-dollar  poverty  contract  to  Con- 
solidated American  Services,  Inc.  The 
evidence  in  that  case  showed  four  qual- 
ified firms  Ignored  and  a  fifth  Ann 
chosen.  Colncldentally,  the  senior  vice 
pres  "ent  of  ConAm  gave  $3,000  to  the 
Presiuent's  Club  and  the  Democratic 
Party. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  likely  be  merely 
another  "preposterous  coincidence"  that 
members  of  the  Immediate  family  of 
George  R,  Brown,  board  chairman  of 
Brown  &  Root,  according  to  reports  on 
file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  simul- 
taneously contributed  another  $23,000  to 
the  President's  Club  on  May  13.  19W 
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■nils  was  a  few  days  after  Project  Mohole 
funds  were  cut  out  of  t4ie  budget  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  May 
5,  1966,  and  a  few  days  before  President 
Johnson  on  May  18, 1966,  urged  that  they 
be  restored.  This,  of  course,  was  after 
the  Houston  ball  was  over. 

The  St.  Louis  contributions  of  A.  A. 
Busch,  Jr.,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Busch,  Jr.,  A.  A. 
Busch  m.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Busch  m. 
were  fairly  easily  spotted  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  report 

Mr.  Brown's  family,  however,  is  rep- 
resented by  his  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands, none  having  the  same  name.  They 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Negley,  of 
San  Antonio,  $4,000  each;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  S.  O'Connor,  of  Houston,  $4,000 
each:  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Mathis. 
of  Edlnburg,  Tex.,  $3,500  each — a  total 
of  $23,000  on  top  of  Mr.  George  R. 
Browns  $2,000.  How  many  other  rela- 
tives or  business  associates  have  pur- 
chased memberships  in  the  President's 
Club? 

Make  no  mistake,  there  is  nothing  il- 
legal about  such  contributions,  which 
were  duly  reported  according  to  law.  In 
a  multimillion-dollar  environment  the 
sum  of  $25,000  is,  in  Texas  terms,  "pea- 
nuts."  Even  the  bottomless  Mohole  con- 
tract, which  has  grown  from  Its  1962 
figure  of  around  $44  million  to  imofflcial 
estimates  well  over  $100  million,  is  hard- 
ly one  of  Brown  &  Root's  major  jobs. 
This  may  well  be  another  "preposterous 
coincidence." 

Yet  there  is  something  special  about 
Mohole.  Some  Members  of  the  House 
received  a  telegram  sent  last  Saturdsiy — 
August  13 — by  the  president  of  Brown  & 
Root,  Herbert  J.  Prensley — also  a  I*resi- 
dent's  Club  donor  at  a  modest  $1,000 — 
urging  support  for  Mohole's  continua- 
tion. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the  Mo- 
hole project,  which  I  generally  support. 
And.  let  me  emphasize  that  I  make  no 
allegations  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  donors,  of  which  I  have  no 
knowledge.  I  simply  submit  there  may 
be  too  many  preposterous  coincidences 
developing.  I  agree  with  the  New  York 
Times  which  said,  in  connection  with  the 
Anheuser-Busch  affair: 

The  Hatch  Act  forbids  direct  corporate 
contributions,  but  there  Is  northing  to  stop  a 
corporate  executive  from  making  an  Individ- 
ual gift  to  the  President's  Club.  Many  must 
be  doing  Just  that,  for  the  Club  has  collected 
over  «l  million  this  year.  Time  and  again 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  talked  about 
the  deslrabUity  of  talcing  action  to  encour- 
age small  and  medlum-sised  political  dona- 
tions, but  It  has  continued  to  coimt  In  im- 
portant measure  on  the  well-heeled  citizen 
who  may  want  a  favor  for  himself  or  his 
company.  Tbe  books  of  tha  President's  Club 
oiight  to  be  open  for  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contributions  are  neces- 
sary to  the  life  of  our  political  parties. 
But  I  think  all  will  agree  that  a  club, 
such  as  the  President's  Club,  which  as- 
sures its  members  of  a  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  President,  and  which  re- 
ceives substantial  contributions  at  a 
time  when  critical  decisions  are  being 
made  In  government  affecting  the  con- 
tributors, poses  serious  questions. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  sdeld  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink}. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  pending  motion 
and  request  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  restore  the  funds  that  are  currently 
under  question,  the  $19.7  milUon  neces- 
sary for  the  continuation  of  project 
Mohole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee. 
I  believe  their  observations  and  criti- 
cisms are  sincerely  meant  and  that  their 
recommendations  come  from  their  anal- 
ysis of  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  also  the  prior 
statements  just  made  impugning  the  sin- 
cere belief  and  convictions  of  those  of  us 
who  support  this  project  and  to  allusions 
to  the  fact  that  perhaps  our  supE>ort 
comes  from  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
political  contributions  made  by  the  prime 
contractor. 

Project" Mohole,  I  believe,  is  as  signifi- 
cant to  the  progress  of  this  country,  and 
as  Important  to  the  world,  as  our  efforts 
in  our  explorations  of  space.  There  have 
been  many  theories  and  many  postulates 
made  as  to  exactly  what  the  core  of  the 
earth  is  made  up  of,  and  it  is  the  sincere 
feeling  of  scientists,  and  those  associated 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  others  who  feel  that  a  project  of  this 
kind  Is  absolutely  necessary  If  we  are 
really  to  understand  exactly  what  this 
earth  Is  made  of.  Not  only  will  we  reap 
benefits  from  the  development  of  the 
drilling  mechanism  Itself  and  the  plat- 
form, but  we  will  learn  an  enormous 
amount  of  scientific  and  geologic  data 
which  will  be  necessary  for  the  full  utili- 
zation of  this  earth.  "* 

Hawaii  has  a  very  important  role  in 
this  project,  for  the  hole  is  going  to  be 
drilled  about  100  miles  off  the  coast  of 
one  of  our  Islands. 

Scientific  research  has  already  been 
undertaken  and  paid  for  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Staff  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  has  been  brought  In  from  all  over 
the  country  to  help  Implement  supportive 
oceanographlc  projects  which  this  proj- 
ect will  augment.  Five  years  of  dedi- 
cated work  have  gone  Into  this  project, 
and  over  $50  million  have  already  been 
committed. 

Certainly  we  are  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  economy.  We  are  aware  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  Congress  to  economize 
in  the  budget.  But  I  point  out  to  you 
after  the  action  of  the  House_of  Repre- 
sentatives in  May,  the  President  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Congress  urging  that  we 
reconsider,  because  he  felt  that  Project 
Moh(Me  was  essential  to  the  scleiitlflc 
progress  of  this  Nation. 

I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues  In  this 
House  to  reconsider  the  action  taken  by 
our  conference  committee,  and  to  sup- 
port the  action  of  the  Senate — and  to  In- 
clude the  full  appropriation  of  $19.7  mil- 
lion so  that  we  may  continue  this  impor- 
tant project. 

Critics  of  Mohole  have  assailed  the 
mounting  costs  of  the  project  during 
Its  4  exploratory  years,  while  Ignoring 
the  flood  of  scientific  and  engineering 
breakthroughs  which  have  been  hailed  in 


Journals  all  over  the  world  as  resulting 
directly  from  the  discoveries  made  on 
the  Mohole  work. 

Not  only  have  we  begun  with  Mohole  a 
unique  penetration  of  the  mysteries  sur- 
rounding the  composition  and  creation  of 
the  very  earth  we  live  on,  but  we  have 
opened  the  way  to  txitential  discovery  of 
untold  resources  In  minerals,  c^shore 
petroleum,  and  even  new  food  suM>lies. 
The  Mohole  project  will  contribute  to 
the  broadest  range  of  oceanographlc  ex- 
periments and  samplings,  can  add 
mightily  to  our  present  inadequate 
knowledge  of  ocean  rescue  and  salvage, 
will  provide  a  potential  satellite  tracking 
station  at  a  key  location,  and  can  pro- 
vide seismic  information  of  the  type  we 
are  lacking  that  could  save  untold  loss 
in  life  and  pn^ierty  that  results  from 
tidal  waves.  Such  tragedy  has  been 
common  enough  in  my  State  of  Hawaii, 
not  to  mention  the  whole  Pacific  basin 
which  is  subject  to  the  unpredictability 
of  tidal  eruptions. 

The  $19.7  million  we  are  hoping  to  ap- 
propriate here  has  been  lost  many  times 
over  in  the  Pacific  area  through  the  rav- 
ages of  tidal  waves,  and  who  cmn  measore 
the  loss  of  life  in  dollars  alone? 

This  $19.7  million  Is  but  a  ihlnuscule 
amount  In  the  nearly  $500  million  being 
recommended  for  the  National  Scietice 
Foundation  budget  for  1967,  and  when 
we  consider  that  Mohole  Is  a  unique,  one- 
of-its-kind  venture  with  no  dupUoatloii 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  fear  thait  we 
would  be  tragically  in  error  to  discon- 
tinue it  at  this  crucial  stage  of  its  i>ro- 
gress. 

The  critics  have  pointed  to  its  moimt- 
Ing  costs  over  the  years,  in  excess  of 
early  scientific  estimates,  but  we  must 
remember  that  there  was  no  precedent 
on  which  to  base  the  original  estimation 
of  the  eventual  cost.  When  a  totally  new 
exploratory  project  such  as  Mohole  is 
begim.  there  are  too  many  unforeseen 
difficulties  and  problems  that  acoon$pany 
such  picMieering  for  anyone  to  accurately 
predict  the  costs  and  the  deadline  for 
WMTipletion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
essential  nature  of  this  project  as  a  Jour- 
ney Into  an  unknown  sphere,  which  will 
contribute  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
our  earth  and  has  many  potential  prac- 
tical benefits  to  offer.  Were  Mohole  but 
a  repeat  of  somethiixg  that  has  been  done 
before,  the  case  might  be  different,  but 
our  contlnumg  quest  for  knowledge  of 
our  environment,  not  only  out  of  ctuloe- 
ity  but  very  iwsslbly  as  a  factor  m  our 
eventual  survival  as  our  world  shrinks 
and  our  resources  disappear,  demands 
that  we  give  this  program  every  possible 
chance  to  be  brought  to  completion. 

Is  not  our  quest  for  such  knowledge 
reflected  In  the  $6  bUUons  we  are  appro- 
priating for  space  research?  Is  not  the 
very  earth  on  which  we  live  and  build 
as  Important  as  outer  space  to  mankind's 
future? 

I  am  firmly  oocvlnoed  that  the  ultimate 
benefits  to  science  and  to  the  world  com- 
munity will  repay  many  times  oirer  the 
costs  of  Project  Mohole,  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  House  today  will  lend  its 
support  to  continuation  of  this  Impor- 
tant exploratory  venture. 
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An  editorial  in  the  Honolulu  Star  Bul- 
letin for  August  10  explores  the  potential 
benefits  to  all  ot  us  In  the  tapping  of 
unknown  reaources  and  the  development 
of  new  research  techniques,  and  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  my  colleagues  for 
its  fascinating  and  persuasive  case  for  the 
Mohole  project.  I  wish  to  Insert  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point  and  once  again  urge 
most  strongly  that  we  cast  a  vote  for  the 
future  here  in  this  Chamber  today. 
UoBOu:  Vr  A  Lrtlk 

Tbe  aff>&galn,  m-a^ln  Moliole  project — 
drilUng  to  tb«  BKrtb's  mantle  from  an  ocean 
platform  anobored  near  Mavii — ^baa  been 
given  a  lift  by  tbe  tJ^.  Senate  Approprla- 
tlona  Oomj&ittM. 

Tbe  committee  baa  restored  a  tl9.7  million 
approprtatloa  whleb  tbe  Houae  prevloualy 
bad  Toted  to  defer.  Tbe  legislative  trip 
ibwd  baa  Ita  rip  currents;  tbere  may  be 
oppoaltlom  on  tbe  Beaate  floor  today  and 
Home  oonfereea  must  be  oonvlnoed  of  tite 
project'a  value. 

Despite  crltlcUm.  some  of  It  Justified.  Mo- 
bole  will  provide  exploratory  opportunities 
wbose  practical  value,  strat^lc  and  otber- 
'  wise,  will  be  maay  times  Its  cost. 

In  Its  brochure  on  Hydroapaoe  (or  Inner 
Space  as  some  call  it) ,  tba  State  Department 
of  Planning  aiMl  Koooomio  Development  said 
Mobola  will  provide  "answers  to  questions 
concerning  tbe  age  of  tbe  Kartb,  tbe  Xartb's 
origin,  tbe  sg*  and  origin  oX  tbe  ocean  bssins 
and  oceanic  waters,  the  life  record  of  sub- 
oeeanle  sediments,  tbe  depth  distribution 
of  th*  SarCb's  haat,  earthquake  ease  and  pre- 
tfloUon,  and  evidence  regarding  continental 
drift." 

Oa  a  more  immediately  practical  note,  Dr. 
WUUam  H.  Tonklng,  deputy  project  manag- 
er, IlMs  other  potentialities : 

i.  New  techniques  and  equipment  already 
developed  by  tbe  project  wUl  Increase  con- 
aldarably  the  d^;>tb  range  of  the  drilling  In- 
dustry both  on  the  eontinenta  and  under 
the  water.  Theee  new  developments  bring 
wtlhlb  reach  of  (he  drill  bit  untapped  hydro- 
carbon (coal  and  oil)  sones  which  "un- 
doubtedly wUl  contribute  greatly  to  our  na- 
tion*! continued  leadership  In  the  oU  and 
gas  indaatry." 

9.  Por  the  first  time,  oocnmeroial  seismo- 
graph techniques  have  been  i4>pUed  to  deep- 
ooeaa  eqiloration  with  aioellent  results. 

8.  Tbe  development  of  a  platform  which  Is 
relatively  insensitive  to  the  action  of  ocean 
waves  wUl  be  of  Inestimable  value  In  devel(^>- 
lag  techniques  of  aalvagii^  heavy  eqvtlpment 
from  the  deep-oeeen  floor. 

4.  T%e  development  of  a  dynamic  poeition- 
iag  system  la  Bearing  completion  which  will 
aaable  a  free-floating  platform  to  remam 
vlrtuaUy  atatlonary  above  a  spedfled  point 
OB  the  oeaan  floor  m  extreme  water  depths. 
lUa  unique  system  aho\ild  prove  at  great 
value  m  futxire  mlalng.  salvagmg,  missile 
launching  and  other  operations. 

5.  The  stable  platform  will  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  vehicle  of  oeeano- 
graphle  and  raeteorologleal  reeearcb.  infcr- 
me<ten  from  whleb  "eould  be  of  such  oon- 
sequanaee  timt  we  cannot  even  viaualiaa  tbe 
eowwite  Impaot  today."  Mineral  ezplorm- 
tioM  tilgjsiiil  by  the  project  poeolbly  omild 
Increees  our  rssirvss  of  gold,  oohmt.  Iron, 
mangansee.  nickel,  cobalt  and  other  metaia. 
The  types  of  rock  expected  m  deeper  cnutal 
■ones  and  upper  mantle  are  the  habitat  of 
cbromlte,  platinum,  gold,  nickel  and  dia- 
■MMide.  Tbe  afeUtty  to  mine  economically 
tbe  minerml  rteposHa  of  tbe  deep-ooean  floor 
and  aadariymg  raoka  has  an  enocmoos  po- 


The  fishing  tndustcy  may  benefit  from 
Mobele'a  findinga.  It  is  conceivable  that 
heat,  peibapa  aa  steam,  from  within  the 
mantle  could  nji^ott  \mderwater  power 
planta  generating  electricity. 


Pure  science  will  be  the  primary  benefi- 
ciary of  Mohole,  but  It  la  clear  from  the  fore- 
going that  It  has  Its  practical  economic  and 
strategic  values  as  welli 

Conquest  of  the  deep  ocean  Is  no  longer  a 
buslnesB  for  vlslonarleB  alone.  It  Is  an  un- 
dertaking that  promtaes  vast  rewards  for 
mankind  at  a  cost  well  within  our  capa- 
bllltlefl.  Mohole  shoulfl  go  ahead,  as  quickly 
as  poaelble. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsxjmkiga] . 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 

rise  in  support  of  tha  motion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tex$js  [Mr.  Casey]  . 

The  motion,  if  carried,  would  restore 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  ap- 
propriations the  sum  of  $19.7  million  for 
the  continuance  of  Project  Mohole,  which 
the  President  had  specifically  requested 
in  his  letter  of  M«y  18,  1966,  to  the 
Congress. 

Project  Mohole  Is  aimed  at  extending 
our  knowledge  of  thjs  planet  by  obtain- 
ing and  studying  samples  of  the  earth's 
crust  down  to  and  Including  the  unex- 
plored mantle.  It  would  provide  us  with 
added  knowledge  of  the  mantle  and  its 
heat  resources,  knowledge  which  would 
be  invaluable  in  earthquake  prediction. 
It  would  advance  the  national  program  in 
oceanography  by  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  explore  the  deep  sea  floor  and  to 
assay  its  economics.  It  would  increase 
our  knowledge  and  capabilities  in  ex- 
ploiting the  earth's  mineral  resources. 
It  would  give  us  a  better  Idea  of  how 
much  heat  in  the  mantle  can  be  ascribed 
to  radioactivity,  tmd  how  much  to  other 
sources  as  yet  unknown.  It  will  help  our 
Nation  maintain  its  leadership  in  science 
and  enhance  our  international  prestige. 

In  providing  thq  National  Science 
Foundation  with  additional  t^propria- 
tloDS  In  the  cmsount  of  $19.7  million  for 
Mohole,  we  are  not  starting  a  new  and 
unproven  venture.  Project  Mohole  is 
already  4  years  underway  with  most 
technological  problems  solved  and  much 
of  its  equipment  procured  and  fabricated 
or  nearlng  completion.  The  total  inte- 
grated drilling  unit  has  been  conceived, 
studied,  and  developed.  In  order  to  do 
this  a  large  team  o|  engineers  and  ex- 
perts was  carefully  lelected  and  assem- 
bled from  throughout  the  United  States 
for  their  particular  eap>abillties. 

The  drilling  itself  will  be  from  a  float- 
ing platform  ot  l»land-Ilke  stability 
which  has  captured  the  attention  and 
imagination  of  the  World.  The  drilling 
platform  constitutes  a  breakthrough  in 
marine  engineering  |ind  naval  architec- 
ture. This  great  motile,  ocean-going  re- 
search vessel  Is  already  under  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mohdle  has  produced  103 
Inventions,  of  which  15  have  already  been 
approved  for  i»tent  application. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  which 
will  be  gained  from  g  continued  funding 
of  the  project,  Mohdle  research  and  de- 
velopment work  wUl  also  provide  certain 
ancillary  benefits  wl^ch  are  regarded  as 
being  of  vital  importance.  The  stable 
ocean  platform  and  fts  future  prototypes 
would  be  used  as:  First,  an  observation 
station  and  laboratory  for  experiments  at 
sea;  second,  a  backup  vehicle  for  sub- 
marine rescue  and  salvage;   third,  the 


means  of  accurately  placing  sclenttflc 
equipment  on  the  sea  floor;  fourth,  a 
vehicle  for  detection  and  recovery  of  lost 
equipment  in  the  deep  ocean,  such  as 
missile  launch  vehicles;  fifth,  a  means  of 
obtaining  scientific  information  of  Im- 
portance to  military  operations;  sixth,  a 
platform  for  satellite  tracking :  seventh,  a 
vehicle  for  equatorial  launch  of  missiles, 
and  many  other  things. 

We  can  ill  afford  now  to  place  Project 
Mohole  in  bothballs.  The  adverse  Im- 
pact of  such  action  on  this  Nation's  lead- 
ership in  science  and  international  pres- 
tige would  be  tremendous.  Mohole  Is 
the  highest  priority  project  In  this  coun- 
try's participation  In  the  International 
upper  mantle  project.  In  which  there 
are  39  other  countries  participating. 
Russia,  one  of  the  leading  participants, 
is  competing  with  the  United  States 
by  preparing  to  drill  at  three  different 
locations,  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  at  Azer- 
baidzhan,  and  in  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  spending 
billions  to  reach  the  moon.  Surely  we 
can  afford  to  spend  $19.7  million  to  ad- 
vance a  project  which  holds  such  great 
promise  for  all  of  mankind.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  pending  motion  to  agree 
admit  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  the 
objective  of  Project  Mohole.  The  econ- 
omy argument  raised  against  this  proj- 
ect is  truly  one  of  false  economy.  If  we 
were  to  abandon  or  even  postpone  the 
work  now  being  done,  we  would  stand 
to  lose  $55  million  already  expended 
We  have  reached  a  point  of  no  return  on 
a  worthy  undertaking. 

I  strongly  urge  this  august  body  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  which 
will  provide  uninterrupted  progress  to  a 
project  which  has  already  won  national 
and  international  acclaim. 

Mr.  EVBJS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conamittee,  in  asking  the  House  to  sus- 
tain the  committee  and  reject  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey]. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  have  made 
eloquent  pleas  for  this  program.  May 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  were  not 
In  Vietnam,  If  we  were  not  called  upcHi 
for  the  great  expenses  we  have  today. 
I  would  be  joining  them. 

But.  may  I  point  out,  this  will  not  be 
a  loss.  This  can  be  postponed  until  after 
the  great  demands  upon  us  now  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam  are  lessened.  Por  the 
$55  million  which  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated, much  of  the  scientific  bene- 
fits have  been  derived,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  has  said.  If  this  is  put  on 
the  shelf,  we  will  not  lose  the  scientific 
benefits  we  have  from  that.  These  will 
not  be  lost  because  we  do  not  move  for- 
ward. 

Nineteen  million  dollars  is  not  the  total 
amoimt  we  will  have  to  spend.  Tbe  first 
estimate  was  $15  million,  and  then  $125 
million,  and  now  we  are  up  to  $140  mil- 
lion approximately.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey],  when  he 
said  that  nobody  can  ever  tell  what  these 
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things  are  going  to  cost.  I  beUeve  that 
was  the  most  Important  statement  he 
made,  when  he  said  that  we  cannot  ever 
tell  what  these  things  are  going  to  cost. 

If  we  go  forward  and  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  we 
do  not  know  what  we  will  end  up  with. 
The  President  has  called  upon  us  for 
economy.  Gentlemen,  many  of  us  have 
been  to  the  White  House,  as  I  have  been, 
to  hear  the  President's  plea  for  Congress 
to  cut  down  on  the  spending. 

We  are  not  destroying  ansrthlng.  I 
would  not  do  anything  to  affect  Hawaii, 
if  we  can  have  this  out  there  later  on. 
This  is  simply  a  standby  at  this  time, 
to  wait  until  a  propitious  time  to  make 
this  great  scientific  development. 

I  hope  we  will  exercise  restraint.  I 
hope  that  we  will  stand  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  this  item.  Then 
we  can  take  a  good  look  at  it  later  on. 

So  far  as  the  contractor  Is  concerned, 
he  has  many  projects  In  Vietnam  today. 
He  is  not  going  to  be  hurt. 

I  am  sure  the  economy  In  Hawaii  will 
carry  on  very  well  without  this  project 
at  this  time.  Later  we  can  come  in  on 
it  again. 

I  assure  both  the  gentlewoman  and 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  that  when  the 
time  comes  we  do  not  have  such  large 
expenditures  I  shall  be  In  there  fighting 
for  them  to  be  able  to  work  this  out. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speaker. 
''I  yield  5  minutes  to  a  valued  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Shipubt]. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  1  have 
not  been  opposed  to  the  Mohole  project. 
It  is  a  scientific  endeavor  that  may  be 
very  rewarding  to  earth  science.  How- 
ever, I  d^  disagree  with  the  way  the 
project  has  been  handled.  In  1959  when 
the  National  Science  Foundation  was 
asked  lor  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost, 
they  told  the  Congress  it  would  be  some- 
where between  $15  and  $20  million  before 
they  reached  the  point  where  they  could 
start  drilling  to  the  earth's  mantle. 
Then  in  early  1962  the  cost  was  changed 
and  increased  to  $35  million.  In  March 
of  the  same  year  the  cost  was  increased 
again  from  $35  to  $50  million, 
the  Senate  subconunittee  learned  11 
cost  the  higher  figure  of  $50 
Then  the  National  Science  To\mmcion 
told  us  later  in  1963  that  It  wSud  be 
somewhere  between  $65  and  $70  million 
and  in  1964  they  Informed  us  it  would 
come  roughly  to  about  $75  million.  Then 
in  March  of  1965  they  used  the  figure  of 
$90  million  for  the  total  cost.  However, 
when  the  National  Science  Foundation 
appeared  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  early  this  year  their 
estimate  was  $113y2  million  to  reach  the 
point  to  start  serious  drilling,  however 
It  went  up  another  $131/2  mllUon  by  the 
time  the  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  13,  making  a  grand  total  of 
over  $127  million. 

The  Foundation  has  misjudged,  mis- 
calculated, and  misfigured  every  way  that 
one  possibly  could  In  determining  the 
cost  figure  of  this  project. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  the  total  cost. 
" J^ay  very  well  be,  and  In  my  Judgment 
I  believe  It  will  be.  a  $200  or  $300  mil- 


lion project  before  they  are  ready  to 
drin  to  the  earth's  mantle.  After  this 
is  dbne,  of  course,  they  tell  us  It  will  cost 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  13 
million  per  year  for  operating  costs  for 
this  deep  drilling  rig.  This  13  million  a 
year,  they  Inform  us,  does  not  Include 
the  core  analysis  and  many  other  perti- 
nent scientific  help  and  assistance  that 
would  be  necessary.  So  I  believe  that 
Instead  of  $13  million  In  operating  costs 
per  year,  we  are  really  talking  about  $20 
or  $25  million  a  year  thereafter. 

As  I  said,  I  have  not  been  opposed  to 
the  Mohole  project,  however,  knowing 
it  is  of  low  priority,  I  feel  it  should  be 
postponed  untfl  our  military  obligation 
and  crisis  Is  met  and  accomplished  In 
Vietnam.  In  the  meantime  the  Con- 
gress can  take  a  closer  look  at  the  entire 
project.  I  feel,  as  many  other  Members 
here  feel,  that  we  must  make  some  re- 
ductions In  our  spending  programs,  not 
only  to  attempt  to  ballance  the  budget, 
but  with  the  Intent  of  having  the  proper 
funds  to  carry  on  our  obligation  In  Viet- 
nam. All  of  us  are  aware  the  President 
has  called  most  of  us  to  the  White  House, 
asking  the  Congress  to  make  reductions 
and  to  cut  out  any  unnecessary  s^>ending. 
In  fact,  he  has  insisted  on  this.  He  has 
publicly  stated  that  we  must  reduce  our 
spending  or  have  another  tax  Increase. 
I  certainly  don't  want  this  nor  do  I  feel 
It  is  necessary  If  we  can  cut  dovm  in 
areas  of  low  priority  such  as  this,  which 
I  sincerely  believe  this  committee  has 
done. 

I  firmly  believe  that  If  we  go  ahead 
vrith  the  Mohole  project  today  that  we 
are  committing  ourselves,  as  I  said 
previously,  to  a  $200  or  $300  million  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
reducing  expenditures  rather  than  In- 
creasing them. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  show  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  interested  In  making 
reductions  and  in  saving  money,  and  this 
certainly  would  be  a  good  economy  vote. 
Therefore.  I  humbly  ask  the  House  to 
stay  with  and  vote  \iith  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  this  instance. 

When  the  figure  was  used  two  or  three 
times  on  the  floor  previously  that  If  we 
stopped  this  program  today  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  some  $55  million,  as  some- 
one said — and  someone  else  said  $45  mil- 
lion— I  want  to  say  that  is  wrong.  It 
win  not  cost  this  much  to  stop.tlBe  pro- 
gram today.  If  we  can  put  faltlrm  what 
the  National  Science  Foimdatlon  gave  us 
in  their  estimates,  they  told  us  in  our 
hearings  on  the  House  side  on  March  9 
that  in  order  to  terminate  the  program 
It  will  cost  $34,748,000  that  we  would 
spend  totally.  That  Is  for  the  money 
that  has  been  put  In  and  what  it  would 
take  to  close  out  the  contracts.  I  am 
sure  that  this  cost  has  increased  from 
March  9.  but  I  am  also  reasonably  sure 
or  positive  that  it  does  not  reach  the 
total  amount  we  have  appropriated  thus 
far,  which  I  believe  Is  $55  million. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  TMr.  Dingbll]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not 
very  often  that  I  take  the  well  of  this 
House  in  opposition  to  a  spending  pro- 


gram, but  I  want  to  recall  for  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  about  6  years  ago  I  was 
chairman  of  a  Uttle  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the.  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  went  Into  this  mat- 
ter in  great  detail.  We  were  assurfcd 
that  the  outside  cost  of  the  whole  project 
would  be  about  $17  million.  We  found 
that  extensive  work  had  been  done  al- 
ready in  preparation  for  this  particular 
project  by  a  group  of  scientists  who  had 
been  convened  under  a  grant  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Using  exist- 
ing equipment  and  altering  It  only 
slightly,  they  evolved  ways  whereby  It 
could  be  accomplished,  and  had  put  to- 
gether a  very  cwnpetent  and  highly 
capable  team  which  was  fully  capable  of 
carrying  out  a  program  of  drilling  the 
so-called  Mohole. 

Immediately  upon  the  proving  of  the 
feasibility  of  drilling  the  Mohole,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  disbanded 
the  outstanding  group  of  scientists 
which  had  done  the  original  deep  drill- 
ing and  got  a  bunch  of  high-powered 
businessmen  who  had  never  drlDed 
a  hole  bigger  than  a  cesspool  anywhere 
in  the  world  before  and  put  them  in 
charge  of  the  program.  It  was  not  any 
more  than  a  year  before  the  cost  of  the 
whole  operation  was  better  than  doubled. 
Now  we  find  the  total  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  up  to  $125  million,  but  let  me 
recall  for  the  membership  If  ttie  record 
of  the  people  who  mismanaged  this  proj- 
ect so  far  is  any  Indication  of  the  fu- 
ture, that  Is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
as  to  what  this  country  will  spend  before 
we  finish  this.  I  say  this  program 
should  not  be  called  Project  Mohole  but. 
instead,  the  project  should  more  prop- 
erly be  called  Project  Rathole.  What 
we  are  doing  with  the  taxpayers'  money 
here  Is  dumping  It  Into  something  which 
hEis  b«en  a  bonanza  for  a  bunch  of  big 
businessmen  and  a  few  befuddled  sci- 
entists who  have  demonstrated  their 
total  incompetence  in  managing  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Now  let  me  point  out  one  last  thing. 
If  this  project  goes  on.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  It  will  probably 
cost  the  taxpayers  $200  million  or  $300 
million.  Over  a  20-year  period  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  $13  million  a 
year  just  to  keep  these  scientists  living 
in  the  style  to  which  each  of  us  would 
like  to  become  accustomed.  There  Is  not 
enough  money  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
carry  out  this  project  under  the  free 
spending  leadership  that  have  been  mis- 
managing it  so  far.  I  say  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  perfectly 
good  chance  to  stop  the  dissipating  of 
our  taxpayers'  money  and  wasting  and 
squandering  that  accompanies  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  the  knowledge  that 
can  be  gleaned  from  this  matter  shows 
how  we  have  permitted  waste  and 
squandering  of  our  fimds  so  far.  Let  us 
stop  It  and  stop  It  now.  We  can  limit 
the  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  mrniey  here 
to  $35  million.  It  will  not  be  the  t55  mil- 
lion, plus  $19  million  more  which  will 
go  out  the  window  If  we  do  not  stop  It 
right  now. 


■  ■^t*  •••  •  ■       «s««sa     «#'■ 
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.  M*-  WINS  of  Tezmessee.  Ux.  Qpeak- 
tf.  I  yield  3  oaioutefl  to  the  gentlem&n 
from  Z<oiilsiADa  [Mr.  Pocosl. 

Mr.  BABRBTFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentltmaayldd? 

.Mr.BOQOS.  X  yield  to  tbe  gmtleman 
frooi  Penngylvanla. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  condl- 
tlons  In  ttw  bomtbullding  Indxurtzy  have 
grown  iteadlly  worse  In  recent  months 
and  u  many  Industzy  leaders  have  pre- 
dicted, the  latest  statlstlcB  show  a  sharp 
drop.  I  have  Just  been  Informed  that 
the  annua]  rate  of  housing  starts  in  July 
plummeted  to  a  level  of  1 .064.000.  This  Is 
»  drop^f  fully  200,000  below  the  rate  In 
the  pirevious  month  and  Is  700.000  below 
the  rate  reached  last  December.  In  fact, 
the  offldal  figures  show  that  this  is  the 
second  lowest  level  hi  20  years. 

Thls^harp  drop  In  such  a  short  period 
Is  having  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
industry.  Over  the  yaars,  we  have  found 
thai  wide  swings  In  homebuildlng  are 
ooetly  not  only  to  builders  themselves  but 
to  the  country  aa  a  whole  because  of  the 
Impact  of  new  residential  coostructlon 
on  the  entire  economy.  Moreover,  this 
tastabili^  la  an  important  factor  work- 
ing against  efforts  to  hold  construction 
ooetsdown. 

The  cause  of  this  decUne  has  been  the 
upward  afAral  of  interest  rates  kicked  off 
by  the  ^action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  last  December  and  the  severe 
shortage  of  home  mortgage  credit. 

The  Committee  on  BanUng  and  Cur- 
rency has  worked  hard  on  legislation  to 
halt  the  Interest  rate  war  and  to  give 
relief  to  the  homebullding  industir  and 
the  home  buying  public.  Just  last  Mon- 
day, the  Houw  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  a  bill  to  provide  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  |4  billion  additional  mortgage 
purchasing  authority  for  the  Federal  Na- 
fekmal  Uortgace  Association.  We  will 
shortly  be  in  conference  with  the  Senate 
whleh  has  passed  a  similar  bill  and  be- 
fore long,  will  have  this  legislation  on 
its  way  to  the  President.  This  measure 
wlU  help  ceUeve  the  drought  of  mortgage 
funds  for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

A  more  basic  measure  reported  by  our 
committee  is  ELR.  14026  which.  M 
amended,  would  set  a  temporary  celling 
on  certain  Interest  rates  and  help  to 
restore  the  flow  of  savings  to  normal 
channels. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  I  have  seen  abundant  evidence 
of  the  Impact  which  tight  money  is  hav- 
ing on  homebullcUng  and  the  need  for 
prompt  action  to  help  restore  housing 
atMts  to  an  adequate  level.  I  am  sure 
that  the  great  majority  of  my  colleagues 
know  fliwthand  from  their  own  districts 
how  serious  this  problem  is  and  share  my 
decip  concern. 

Mr.  BOGK3S.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  regret  to  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  (his  stU)commlttee  and  the 
members  thereof .  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard tor  the  chidrman  and  the  members 
for  the  work  that  they  have  done. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this 
project  Is  rommanrtlng  in  its  importance. 
X  say  this  advisedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  listened  to  my  very 
good  and  able  friend  from  Michigan  a 


minute  ago.  and  I  have  great  respect  for 
him.  I  know  that  he  is  a  thorovigh  stu- 
dent and  one  of  tb<|  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  our  body.  1  am  sorry  that  we 
disagree  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ^  returning  to  our 
coimtry  today  literajly  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  offshore  develop- 
ments made  possible  through  research, 
made  possible  through  scientific  teams 
such  as  this  one  whleh  has  now  been  put 
together.  Let  us  noi  get  in  the  position 
where  we  cannot  carry  out  projects  of 
this  nature  with  both  men  of  genius  and 
ablUty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  'only  way  we  move 
ahead  Is  through  men  whose  intellectual 
capacity  Is  devoted  to  studying  the  un- 
known in  all  fields  including  what  is  un- 
der the  sea  and  in  tlK  sky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  stop  tills  project  now 
would  represent  a  wiste  of  money. 

I  waa  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  from 
Illinois  make  these ,  remarks  about  the 
engineering  firm  involved  here.  I  do  not 
know  "Mr.  Brown"  fl-om  "Mr.  Smith"  in 
this  situation.  I  know  they  are  com- 
petent people.  I  knoi?  that  in  both  politi- 
cal parties  we  have  fundraising  dinners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiiember  when  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  was  in  the  White 
House,  that  on  his  birthday  there  would 
be  $100-a-plate  dinners  and  $l,000-a- 
plate  dinners  in  almjost  every  section  of 
the  country  and  no  one  cast  aspersions 
upon  the  motives  of  the  people  who  at- 
tended these  dinners. 

To  try  to  throw  sand  into  the  eyes  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  upon  the  mer- 
its of  this  very  important  project,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  t|iat  some  people  in 
both  political  partfes  made  political 
contributions  is.  I  say,  the  most  unfair 
situation  to  which  l  have  listened  In  a 
long  time.  Unfair  to  the  people  in- 
volved who  made  the  contribution;  and 
more  than  that,  imlWr  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  imjjlies  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  ability  to  make  up  our  own 
minds  as  to  whether  cr  not  a  project  such 
as  this  is  worthwhile.  This  is  a  valu- 
able project  and  it  should  not  be  stopped 
in  midstream. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  ^  the  Rscoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pr»  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<^est  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ? 

There  was  no  objeation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  the  colleague  from 
Illinois  has  spoken  to  this  House  in  a 
manner  that  is  very  much  resented  by 
me  when  he  injected  the  names  of  two 
of  the  most  honored  and  distinguished 
constituents  in  my  district.  I  refer  to 
the  insinuations  and, inferences  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  made  when  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Negley,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  stating  that 
they  were  strong  suigjorters  of  and  con- 
tributors to  the  National  Democratic 
Party  and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
These  contributions  were  made  accord- 
ing to  law  and  were  proudly  and  publicly 
made  and  donated,  lor  the  whole  world 
to  see  and  to  know.  jWhat  is  wrong  with 
this? 


The  Alfred  Negleys,  of  San  Antonio, 
are  distinguished  San  Antonlans.  They 
are  civic,  social,  and  business  leaders  of 
my  community.  They  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  and  devotion  In 
many  community  programs  and  projects 
that  have  enriched  and  helped  our  city 
of  San  Antonio. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Negley  is  a  State  commlt- 
teewoman  from  Bexar  County  to  the 
State  Democratic  executive  committee; 
she  has  also  served  as  the  vice  president 
of  the  State  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Would  the  gentleman  have  her  con- 
tribute to  any  but  our  great  President 
from  Texas,  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson,  and  the 
Democratic  Party?  Is  he  resentful  they 
are  not  Republicans?  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  these  honorable  and  distinguished 
San  Antonlans  are  Democrats. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Van  Dekrlin). 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  vote  in  a  few  minutes  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  we  will  not  be  making 
the  final  decision  on  whether  or  not  sci- 
ence is  to  explore  the  inner  earth  through 
core  drillings  of  the  earth's  crust.  Sci- 
ence will  do  the  job.  Soviet  science  will 
doit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  5  years  ago  the  Soviet 
Union  embarked  upon  a  course  of  explo- 
ration of  the  inner  earth  through  a  series 
of  five  deep  drillings.  Two  of  those  proj- 
ects are  today  imderway  and  in  opera- 
tion, one  of  which,  an  offshore  drilling 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  Mohole,  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  depth  of  9  miles. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  I  think  the  gentle- 
man Is  making  a  most  significant  state- 
ment. I  associate  myself  with  him  and 
hope  that  the  House  will  approve  the 
funds  necessary  to  continue  this  project. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Ktng]  . 

Here  is  om:  chance  today  to  keep  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  race. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  does  not  expect  and  fervently  hope 
that  America  will  have  the  first  man  on 
the  moon.  Just  because  the  exploration 
of  the  irmer  earth  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  live  Is  not  as  exciting  as  the  race  for 
the  moon — on  which  we  are  properly 
spending  some  $40  billion — let  us  not 
yield  the  entire  field  to  that  other  great 
power. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
whom  I  respect,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  on  the  other  side,  have  both  men- 
tioned the  expense  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  Vietnam  as  being  a  reason  for 
withholding  the  money  for  Project 
Mohole.  Well,  I  hope  we  do  not  ever 
reach  the  time  when  we  are  going  to  let 
o\ir  enemies  in  southeast  Asia  determine 
what  we  shall  do  In  the  fields  of  science 
and  exploration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  we  will  be 
doing  If  we  abandon  the  Mohole  project 
at  this  point. 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoxLsoif}. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
thought  for  some  time  and  I  still  believe 
that  we  must  establish  a  system  of 
priorities  on  expenditures  in  view  of  our 
military  and  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wm  one  of  five  or  six 
Members  of  this  House  who  very  reluc- 
tantly and  regretfully  voted  against  the 
space  appropriation  because  I  thought 
It  too  large.  For  the  same  reason  I  feel 
that  this  thing  can  wait. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  argument 
about  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing. 
I  do  not  think  we  shoxild  shape  our  pol- 
icies on  the  principle  of  competing  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  make  our 
o'»-n  determmation  and  not  let  others 
call  the  turn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  our  own  needs 
to  consider.  I  have  heard  It  said  that 
we  ^111  lose  some  $55  million  already 
spent  on  this  Mohole  project,  but  I  have 
not  been  convinced  that  there  will  be 
any  irreparable  damage  because  this 
project,  which  may  be  a  good  project, 
will  merely  be  put  on  the  shelf.  I  am 
sure  that  hopefully  when  our  military 
needs  can  be  reduced,  we  can  revive  It. 
At  that  time,  I  am  sure  we  will  look  at  It 
very  favorably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  not  heard  any 
demonstration  of  the  argument  that 
there  will  be  an  irreparable  loss  of  $55 
milUon  We  will  get  the  benefit  of  it 
but  we  will  just  have  to  defer  it. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  .of  the  first  measures  that  held  my 
deep  interest  and  had  my  active  support 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress  18  .years 
ago  wis  the  act  that  created  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Since  then  the 
Foundation  has  made  a  mighty  contribu- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  scientific 
position  of  our  country  and  the  welfare 
of  our  people. 

The  abandonment  at  this  time  of  Proj- 
ect Mohole,  as  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  it  seems  to 
me  would  be  tragic.  I  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  committee,  for  which  I 
have  the  strongest  admiration,  based 
upon  the  question  of  the  wifidom  of  pro- 
ceeding at  this  time  when  we  face  such 
large  demands  because  of  Vietnam. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  strongly  that  this  is 
not  the  place  where  economy  may 
most  commendably  be  practiced.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  wish  to 
put  myself  in  the  position  of  aiding  and 
abetting  the  delay  of  even  I  day  In 
the  quest  for  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
of  the  earth  and  the  seas. 

I  am  not  sure  that  time  will  not  deter- 
mine Public  Law  464  as  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  the  89th  Congress.  It 
provides  a  program  of  expanded  oceano- 
sraphic  research  and  creates  a  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
fieaources  representative  of  government. 
Industry,  and  science.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  Project  Mohole  is  not  to  keep  pace 
with  this  program  and  share  in  the 
mighty  work  ahead. 

The  resources  of  the  seas — physical, 
geological,  chemical,  and  biological— at« 


beyond  calculation,  their  wealth  prac- 
tically untouched. 

In  5  years  ttie  United  States  has  been 
paid  close  to  a  billion  dollars  from  leases 
for  oil  rights  on  the  Contmental  Shelf, 
and  ^is  billion  dollars  is  a  direct  return 
on  our  modest  investment  in  research 
not  unlike  that  contemplated  by  Project 
Mohole. 

All  over  the  world  submarine  mining 
is  going  on  for  tin.  sulfur,  iron,  coal, 
gold,  and  diamonds.  A  vast  new  fron- 
tier Is  opening  up.  It  mdeed  would  be 
the  tragedy  of  history  If  tiie  United 
States  should  reach  the  moon  and  lose 
the  earth  because  m  the  conquest  of  space 
we  were  generous  and  in  the  quest  for 
better  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the  seas 
of  our  own  earth  we  were  downright 
stingy. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well 
aware  that  inflation  is  gripping  our 
country  and  that  the  cost  of  living  Is 
getting  out  of  hand.  But  I  question  the 
wisttom  of  abruptly  cutting  off  funds  for 
Operation  Mohole  on  this  beusls.  While 
we  try  to  save  $18,700,000  this  year  we 
will  be  losing  $36,600,000  in  Irrecoverable 
costs  and  contract  terminations.  Even 
an  18-month  stoppage  right  now  would 
set  back  many  of  the  operations  as  much 
as  5  years. 

Because  Mohole  is  primarily  an  effort 
in  basic  science,  many  people  are  un- 
aware of  its  usefulness.  To  date  the 
project  has  generated  103  inventions, 
many  of  which  will  be  Invaluable  m  pres- 
ent fuid  future  ventures  under  the  sea. 
But  the  project's  most  important  value 
to  basic  research  cannot  be  measured  In 
any  simple  terms.  The  payoff  will  be  on 
a  long-range  basis. 

Certainly  the  Soviets  are  aware  of  this 
long-range  payoff  because  they  have  Just 
recently  announced  plans  for  their  own 
Mohole-type  project.  When  I  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  this  past  winter  with  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Paui.  Rogers,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  Soviets  are  placing 
high  priority  on  all  kinds  of  underwater 
acUvltles  and  that  they  are  making  rapid 
progress.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we 
are  in  a  race  for  inner  space. 

Certainly  if  we  can  afford  to  spend  $5 
billion  for  space  efforts  and  $61  billion 
for  our  national  defense,  $19  mUllon  Is 
not  too  much  to  ask  for  a  project  like 
Mohole.  Knowledge  of  the  sea  and  its 
subsurface  is  an  essential  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense  and  the  revelation  of  the 
secrets  of  the  seas  and  the  subsurface  of 
the  earth  will  be  as  rewarding  as  the 
benefits  of  exploring  outer  space. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  further 
funds  for  the  Mohole  project  be  denied 
at  this  time.  I  believe  this  Increasingly 
expensive  project  should  be  deferred. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware,  we  \n  Congress  will  be  f<»'oed  in 
the  coming  months  to  appropriate  sums 
well  beyond  the  budget  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  vital  and 
undeferrable  domestic  programs  will 
continue  to  require  increased  funds.  The 
Mohole  project,  though  of  great  interest 
to  Bxany  scientists  and  certainly  to 
me,  is  not  a  high  priority  project.    Tb 


my  mind,  the  project  simply  is  not  as 
important  to  the  Nation  as  numerous 
other  alternative  expenditures.  Fur- 
thermore, those  who  support  the  Mo- 
hole project  need  not  conclude  that  it 
now  will  be  dead,  never  to  revive.  The 
project  can  be  revived  readily  when 
finances  permit.  The  engineering  de- 
sign work  for  the  project  is  virtually 
completed;  but  very  little  construction 
work  has  been  started.  T^ius  very  little 
money  will  be  lost  by  stopping  construc- 
tion at  this  point  and  putting  the  few 
completed  items  Into  storage.  The  re- 
sponsible course  of  action  to  follow  is  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  to  refuse  further  firnds  at 
this  time. 

Let  me  add,  that  I  hope  the  AiH>ropria- 
tions  Committee  will  recommend  defer- 
ral or  reduction  of  numerous  other  pro- 
grams in  all  instances  not  essential  at 
this  moment,  or  not  economically  ad- 
vantageous, for  I  am  concerned  that 
many  individuals  in  this  Nation.  i>ar- 
tleularly  older  persons  living  on  pen- 
sions, will  suffer  serious  financial  harm 
unless  we  take  more  resolute  steps  to 
slow  the  growing  Inflation. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  and  oppose  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  and 
others  to  ccmtinue  the  financing  of  the 
Mohole  project. 

This  is  certainly  a  time  when  we  should 
look  to  save  money  and  to  cut  down  on 
projects  of  long-range  or  doubtful  vahie. 
No  one  can  demonstrate  the  worth  of 
this  project. 

By  suqiending  It  at  this  point  we  can 
save  $20  million  In  the  first  year  and 
probably  three  times  that  amount  subse- 
quently. 

This  is  one  occasion  where  we  can  show 
financial  responsibility  and  help  to  keep 
our  national  expenditures  in  line. 

OXNXKAL   LMATK  TO  ■XTSMV 

Mr.  ErVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cmisent  that 
all  Members  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  discussed  tills  matter 
at  length.  The  M(^ole  project  has  been 
under  way  since  1959.  The  original  esti- 
mates went  trom  $5  mllUon  to  $15  mil- 
lion. The  latest  estimates  are  $125  mil- 
lion. It  has  gone  up  since  then  knd 
they  have  not  even  built  the  i^tf  orm  as 
yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  sci- 
entific knowledge  obtained  from  it.  It 
\&  not  all  a  loss.  Nobody  is  going  to  say 
it  has  all  been  lost. 

The  Navy  is  carrying  on  ocean- 
ographlc  programs.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  carrying  on  similar  pro- 
grams. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  too.  The  buget  estimates  that  Gov- 
emment-wlde  we  will  obligate  $219  mU- 
llon for  oeeanogri^;)hy  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  voting  down  this  proj- 
ect we  will  be  saving  $30  million  this  year 
and  $75  mllhon  In  the  next  3  years. 
and  maybe  $1  billion  tn  the  future. 
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There  is  no  military  commitment  con- 
nected with  this  program.  This  Is  a 
marslnal  project  having  little  priority. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
preferential  motion  should  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Matbttnaga) 
there  were — ayes  89,  noes  108. 

So  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Cigrr]  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAS3ER.  Without  objection, 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Evnts]  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  ixydlsagree- 
ment.  * 

The  Clerk  read  as  fcdiows: 

8*n«t*  ftmuulment  No.  28:  Page  43.  Ujm 
13,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"nu^OWSHIPB  lOK  CITT  nAMKOfO  AMD  UBBAW 


"For  feUowsblpa  for  olty  pUimi&ff  and  ur- 
ban Btudlee  aa  authorised  by  section  810 
of  the  Wfwialng  Act  oS  1004  (30  XJ£.0.  811), 
•800,000:  Pnvlded.  That  not  to  exceed  $80,- 

000  of  thii  i^proprlAtlon  ihall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenMs:  Propidetf  fur- 
ther, That  thto  mm  ahall  be  dedueted  from 
grants  for  iirban  renewal." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  goitleman  wIU 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  JSas  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bvxhs],  on 
amenffment  Na  26.  been  ad(«ted? 

The  SFBAXER.  It  was  agreed  to  by 
unanlm()us  c(uisent. 

Mr.  BOW.    There  was  confusion,  and 

1  did  not  hear  whether  It  had  been 
adopted.       

The  SPEiAKER.  The  gentleman  frcnn 
Tennessee  Is  reoogntaed. 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  off  er  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ur.  Xvnn  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
Ho\ise  recede  from  its  dlsagreemeot  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and 
concur  tberatn  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lewi:  In  lieu  of  the  last  proviso  thwaln,  in- 
eert  the  foUovrlng:  "ProoUled  further.  That 
this  sum  ahaU  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  previously  made  available  for  grants 
for  urban  renewaL" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  me  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

llM  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

Senate  amendment  No.  88:  page  48,  Une 
1,  Insert  the  following:  "to  remain  available 
wntUexpemted:". 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  mcitlon. 

Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ur.mmn  of  Tenneeeee  movea  tbat  the 
J^touae  recede  f^m  Its  disagreement  to  the 
am«ndment  of  the  senate  numbered  88  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPSAKSR.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  la  disagree- 
ment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  88:  page  48,  Use 
21.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"orrxcx  bttilaino  aatnyacxNT  amo  ruamsHUfos 

"For  equipment,  fwnlsblngs,  and  flxttirea, 
not  otherwise  provl4ed  for,  In  connection 
with  Initial  occupancy  of  a  headquarters 
oCBoe  building  tor  ttie  Department  hi  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  $700,000  of  which  $25,000 
shall  be  tranaferred  from  the  appropriation 
for  "Public  housing  programs,  Administra- 
tive expenses"  and  8100,000  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  fimds  av»llable  for  nonadmlnls- 
trative  expenses  under  the  'Limitation  on 
administrative  and  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses. Federal  Housing  Administration.'  " 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

liCr.  KviNS  of  Tenaeaeee  moves  that  the 
Hbuse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  senate  niunbered  38  and 
concur  therein. 

The  moticHi  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  '  Without  objection, 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report, '  and  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  iaJcen  on  the  several 
motions,  will  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ttoneesee  conceml4«  amendment  No.  23 
as  reported  in  the  conference  report 
which,  on  page  6.  states  simply  that  It 
appropriates  $4,245;0OO,00O  for  "R  and 
D."  as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of 
$2,246,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Is  It  possible  that  there  Is  a  $2  billion 
difference  In  those  tWo? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man has  an  excellent  point.  It  Is  a  typo- 
graphical error. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what  is  the  tjrpographlcal 
error?  Is  It  the  "4*  or  the  "2"  number? 
I  certainly  hope  it  Is  not  the  "4". 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Terinessee.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct.  Ttie  correct  figure  for 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is 
$4,246,600,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. , 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
motion  to  reconsidar  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  several  motions  are  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  to  include  tables 
showing  appropriations  for  the  various 
agencies  included  in  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  !ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objeetlon . 


HIGHWAY  SAPtTY  ACTT  OP  1966 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSfJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  Hou|e  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  0ie  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  U^on  for  the  oonsld- 
eratkMi  of  the  bill  (SJl.  13290)  to  am^nd 
title  23  of  the  Un|ted  States  Code  to 
int>vide  for  highwajn  safety  research  and 
development,    certf^n    highway    safety 


programs,  a  national  driver  register,  and 
a  highway  accident  research  and  test 
facility. 

The  SPEAE:er.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THi  coMMrmx  of  thx  wholx 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Citemzolttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  lor 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  HJl.  13290. 
with  Mr.  Brooks  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczys- 
SKi]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramzr]   will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
13290  as  reported  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  It  Is  the  product  of  long  and  care- 
ful consideration,  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  provide  a  sound  framework  within 
which  the  several  States  will  be  able  to 
develop  and  effectively  operate  highway 
safety  programs  that  will  ultimately 
contribute  greatly  to  reduction  of  high- 
way accidents  and  the  terrible  toll  of 
death,  injuries,  and  property  damage 
that  arise  from  those  accidents. 

The  bill  sets  forth  the  minimum  areas 
in  which  the  Secretary  must  promulgate 
standards  to  which  the  States  must  sub- 
scribe under  the  program.  Combined 
with  the  guidelines  outlined  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  I  believe  a  strong  and  pro- 
ductive safety  program  will  emerge. 

This  legislation  places  responsibility 
for  action  on  highway  safety  In  the 
States,  where  It  properly  belongs.  It 
requires  that  the  Secretary  work  closely 
with  the  States  in  the  development  of 
standards,  research,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  related  activities. 

It  establishes  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Agency  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, and  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committee  for  advisory  pur- 
poses. It  protects  the  right  of  our  citi- 
zens to  full  information  on  research  and 
investigative  work  done  uijder  the  law, 
and  It  directs  the  Secretai^  to  make  a 
full  study  of  the  relationship  between 
alcoholism  and  highway  safety,  a  serious 
and  perplexing  problem. 

HJl.  13290  continues  the  policy  of 
meaningful  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  on 
highway  matters.  I  believe  It  is  a  Ann 
step  forward  In  the  struggle  to  save  lives, 
and  I  urge  that  we  act  with  strong  voice 
to  put  it  into  effect. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  there- 
fore recommends  the  enactment  of  Hit 
13290,  as  amended. 

In  doing  so,  we  pause  to  express  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  ^ohn  Baldwin,  the  author 
of  the  Baldwin  amendment  upon  which 
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this  Highway  Safety  Act  Is  based,  served 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  from  the 
time  he  came  to  the  Congress  from  Cali- 
fornia in  January  1955.  His  death  on 
March  9,  1966,  1  week  after  the  Presi- 
dents safety  message  was  received  by  the 
House,  saddened  every  member  of  this 
committee.  But  even  in  death,  as  he 
had  so  often  done  in  life,  he  strengthened 
us.  However  It  nwiy  become  known, 
whoever  may  wear  the  mantle  of  credit 
for  It,  for  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  this  legislation  will 
always  evoke  the  image  of  John  Baldwin. 
We  would  be  less  than  the  men  we  would 
like  to  be  if  we  failed  here  to  acknowl- 
edge our  debt  to  him  for  his  leadership 
in  meeting  the  Federal  responsibility  in 
highway  safety.  No  man  worked 
harder— nor  left  behind  him  a  committee 
of  colleagues  more  determined  to  see  his 
task  completed  and  his  goal  achieved. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13290,  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966,  as  reported,  re- 
quires, as  did  the  original  Baldwin 
amendment  which  the  House  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  last  year,  that 
each  State  must  have  a  highway  safety 
program,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  which  Is  in  accordance  with 
uniform  standards  to  promulgate  by 
the  Secretary,  on  or  before  December  31, 
1967. 

The  uniform  standards  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  must  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  standards  for  im- 
proved driver  performance,  including 
driver  education,  testing,  and  licensing, 
and  for  improved  pedestrian  perform- 
ance; an  effective  accident  record  sys- 
tem; improved  accident  investigation 
procedures;  vehicle  registration  and  in- 
spection; highway  design  and  mainte- 
nance as  they  relate  to  safety,  Including 
lighting,  highway  markings,  and  surface 
treatment;  traffic  control;  vehicle  codes 
and  laws;  the  detection  and  correction  of 
high  accident  locations;  and  emergency 
services. 

The  committee's  report  on  this  bill 
spells  out,  in  considerable  detail,  guide- 
lines for  the  Secretary  in  formulating 
these  minimum  standards. 

The  Secretary  is  required  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Itself  to  work  with  the 
States,  localities,  and  other  public  and 
private  organizations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  standards. 

If  a  State  does  not  have  an  approved 
program  by  December  31,  1967,  It  is  sub- 
ject to  a  reduction  in  its  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  of  10  percent.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  waive  this  10-per- 
cent reduction  if  he  believes  It  is  in  the 
public  Interest  to  do  so. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  State 
must  be  moving  full  speed  on  every  as- 
pect of  highway  safety  by  December  31, 
but  rather  that  it  must  have  subscribed 
to  the  minimum  standards  and  be  im- 
plementing at  least  some  parts  of  a 
comprehensive  program  based  on  those 
minimum  standards. 

The  ccMnmlttee  is  wdl  aware  that  the 
possible  10  percent  reduction  hi  highway 
nmds  Is  a  potentially  severe  penalty. 
The  committee  also  believes,  however, 
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that  if  we  are  going  to  commit  Federal 
funds  to  this  program  to  the  extent  con- 
templated, effective  performance  should 
be  required. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  they  have  any  mini- 
mum standards  now  under  this  Federal 
highway  program? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  No.  No  mini- 
mum safety  standards  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  control.  If  a 
State  comes  in  and  wants  its  90  percent 
for  an  Interstate  highway,  they  get  It 
without  showing  anything? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Yes,  they  do  get 
it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  they  do  have  some 
kind  of  standards,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Yes.  Set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Are  you  aware  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  allowed  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  to  build  Inter- 
state 70  on  both  the  west  end  and  east 
end  up  to  and  onto  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  which  is  a  worn-out,  over- 
crowded, dangerous  highway,  with  no 
separation  between  the  eastbound  and 
westbound  lanes  except  an  iron  rail,  and 
they  fimneled  all  of  that  traffic  onto  an 
already  overcrowded  highway  and 
charged  the  people  a  toll  and  caused  un- 
counted deaths  on  that  90  miles  of 
crowded  highway?  Will  this  bill  pre- 
vent that  kind  of  thing  going  on? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  wait  until  I  conclude  my  state- 
ment, I  will  be  happy  to  answer  to  give 
you  all   the  necessary  Information. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  appreciate  It  If  the 
gentleman  vdll  speak  to  that  specific 
point. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
less  than  a  year  ago  this  Congress  en- 
acted the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act. 
It  Is  mandatory  upon  the  States  to  the 
extent  that  if  they  fail  to  comply  with 
its  provisions,  they  face  a  reduction  of 
their  Federal-aid  highway  funds.  In 
initially  submitting  the  beautiflcation 
legislation  to  the  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration propKjsed  a  reduction  of  100 
percent  of  highway  funds  for  noncom- 
pliance. The  Congress  reduced  that  to  a 
1 0  -percent  reduction.  In  submitting  pro- 
posed highway  safety  legislation  to  the 
Congress,  the  administration  proposed 
that  the  entire  program  be  wholly  volun- 
tary, with  no  requirement  for  compUance. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  an  effort  to 
save  lives,  and  the  committee  believes 
that  such  an  effort  is  surely  at  least  as 
urgent  and  essential  to  the  public  wel- 
fare as  highway  beautiflcation. 

The  bill  as  reported  makes  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  the  olflcial  responsi- 
ble for  the  State's  highway  safety  pro- 
gram, but  It  places  no  restriction  on  his 
power  to  delegate  his  fimctlons  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

As  the  report  on  the  bill  makes  clear, 
the  committee  bellevee  that  both  dzlTer 
education    and   vehicle   inspection   are 


essential  elements  in  the  highway  safety 
program.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  these  two  subjects  should  be  singled 
out  for  special  statutory  treatment  or 
special  funding,  as  against  the  other 
equally  important  subjects  included  in 
the  specified  minimum  standards.  The 
committee  believes  that  splitting  off 
these  two  subjects  can  only  lead  to  im- 
balance and  confuslcm  in  the  handling 
of  the  safety  program  as  a  whole. 

The  bill  establishes  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Agency  within  the  De> 
partment  of  Commerce  to  Administer  the 
highway  safety  program  and  sets  forth 
the  general  qualifications  of  the  agency's 
administrator,  as  well  as  his  salary  level 
and  that  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator. We  have  been  Informed 
that  the  executive  branch  plans  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  handle  highway  safety,  and 
it  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  safety 
is  sufficiently  important  to  Justify  the 
agency's  creation  by  statute,  with  ap- 
propriate  requirements  to  keep  highway 
design  and  construction  and  highway 
safety  in  proper  perspective. 

HJi.  13290  as  reported  also  establishes 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee,  specifically  empowered  to 
work  with  the  Secretary  in  developing 
standards  and  recommending  rese&rch 
projects.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  kind  of  membership  on  the  commit- 
tee specified  in  the  bill  is  essential,  so 
that  It  will  be  widely  representative  and 
with  people  on  It  whose  knowledge  and 
standing  will  inspire  enthusiasm,  confi- 
dence, and  cooperation  in  the  safety  pro- 
gram. Without  public  confidence  and 
cooperation,  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
results  in  highway  safety. 

The  reported  bill  authorizes  a  sub- 
stantial research  program  in  highway 
safety,  designed  to  put  to  use  the  re- 
search that  has  already  been  done  in  the 
field  and  to  provide  the  additional  in- 
formation needed  to  enable  us  to  develop 
sound  long-range  safety  programs.  A 
total  of  $5S  million  is  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  This 
is  the  amount  the  Administration  recom- 
mended for  research  in  that  3-year  pe- 
riod. 

For  allocation  to  the  States  for  their 
highway  safety  programs,  H.R.  13290 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  a  total 
of  $215  million  for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968. 
and  1969.  One-fourth  of  that  amount  Is 
required  to  be  used  for  local  highway 
safety  programs.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  specific  local  participation  is 
an  essential  component  of  the  State  pro- 
gram. This  total  $215  million  authori- 
sation is  $55  million  more  than  the 
authorization  the  administration  recom- 
mended for  the  3 -year  period.  The  oom- 
mlttee  believes  that  the  administration's 
recommendation  was  too  low,  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  accident  and  death 
rates,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
need  for  programs  at  the  local  level. 

These  fimds  are  to  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  75  pereent  on  the  basis  of  pec- 
ulation and  25  percent  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  for  the  next  3  years. 
The  committee  believes  that  3  years  Is 
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Uuv  «tu>ttgh  to  give  us  some  bade  ez- 
p«tlence  in  this  field,  and  that  thore- 
Bfter  th«  Secretary's  authority  to  allo- 
cate as  pmcent  of  the  funds  should  be 
dlmlnated.  Therefore,  in  January  1969 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Oongrees  his  recommendations  for  a 
nondlseretionary  formula  for  apportion- 
ment of  100  percMit  of  these  funds  to 
the  States  after  fiscal  year  1068. 

The  reported  Mil  specifically  prohibits 
the  impropriation  of  these  funds  from 
the  hlfl^way  trust  fund  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  additional  funds  are  specifically 
appropriated  to  the  trust  fund  for  this 
purpose. 

HJl.  13200  as  reported  requires  that 
the  inf ormatloa  developed  through  acci- 
dent investigations  cooducted  by  Federal 
cdflclals  and  through  research  projects  be 
made  available  to  interested  pcirties  and 
to  the  public.  The  committee  does  not 
believe  there  is  rither  sufllcient  experl- 
esice  or  sulBclent  evidence  to  Justify  with- 
holding this  Information,  developed 
through  research  oonducted  by  a  public 
agency  using  public  funds.  The  commit- 
tee Is  also  convinced  that  if  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  that  the  maxlmimi 
information  should  be  made  available  to 
the  public,  it  la  necessary  that  the  legis- 
lation so  «jeclfy.  and  the  reported  bill 
cle&rly  does  that. 

It  also  requires  that  detailed  reports 
on  all  phases  erf  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram— both  the  State  programs  and  the 
research  iMrograms — be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  each  year,  so  that  the  Congress 
may  properly  evaluate  the  action  being 
taken,  the  progress  being  made,  and  the 
needs  for  the  future. 

Present  statistics  indicate  that  alcohol 
is  a  factor  present  to  some  degree  in 
about  50  percent  of  all  accidents.    This 
Is  a  serious  problem,  and  a  perplexing 
one.    Its  alleviation  and  oontn^  will  be 
extremely  dlfllcult,  but  it  is  obviously  too 
serious,  in  terms  of  highway  safety,  to  be 
evaded.    Accordingly.  HR.  13290  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a 
study  of  the  relaticm^ilp  between  alco- 
\    hoUsm  and  highway  safety,  and  to  report 
{    the  results  of  that  study  to  the  Congress 
1    bar  July  1,  1967,  together  with  his  reoom- 
^    mendatlons  for  any  legislation  that  he 
believes  could  help  to  alleviate  this  grow- 
ing proldem. 

HJl.  1$390  as  reported  is  considerably 
stronger  than  the  legislation  recommend- 
ed by  the  administration.  It  is  also  far 
more  specific  bi  tenas  of  the  authorities 
it  grants,  requires,  or  withholds.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  legislation 
is  essential  to  the  national  welfare,  but 
it  also  believes  that  the  carefully  drafted 
language  contained  in  ttie  Ull,  together 
with  the  legialatlve  histoiy  contained  in 
the  report,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  enlarging,  rather  than  impalilng 
the  power  and  abilttar  of  <iie  States  to 
deal  with  the  highway  safety  iH-oblem. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  it  is 
•bsolutsly  essential  that  the  Congrass 
malntato  continuing  watch  over  this  pto- 
grwn;  it  Is  for  that  reason  that  aK>ropil- 
atlon  authoaisatlons  extend  only  through 
1968,  rather  than  for  6  yea^  as  the  ad- 
QfUnMratloQ  rfcommen<ted, 

Itr.  RAYS. '  lit.  Chaliman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentfeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fbr  the  very  fine  Job 
that  he  does  on  thlB  committee  and  in 
presenting  these  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  64  I  have  often  said. 
Congress  passes  a  1(*  of  good  legislation 
but  sometimes  we  get  some  pretty  poor 
administration. 

I  realize  that  thi  gentleman  cannot 
personally  look  after  all  of  these  things 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  look  at. 

Bflr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  support  the 
gentleman's  bill  bedause  I  think  we  all 
believe  in  highway  Safety,  but  I  submit 
to  you.  It  is  a  little  bit  foolish  to  spend 
money  to  try  to  teach  people  safe  driving 
habits  when  this  same  Department  of 
Commerce  that  is  going  to  administer 
tWs  allows  a  situati(|n  to  exist — not  only 
aj»ws  it  to  exist  bi|t  encourages  it  and 
condones  itr— as  exists  between  Breeze- 
wood,  Pa.,  and  New  Btanton.  Pa.,  where 
they  put  all  of  Interstate  70 's  traffic 
onto  an  overcrowded  wornout  toll  road. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  f^ould  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  find  some  time — and  I 
know  that  he  is  as  busy  as  we  all  are — 
to  call  these  people  up  and  point  out  to 
them  what  an  idlotlf  thing  this  Is  to  al- 
low conditions  like  that  to  exist  and  to 
condone  them  and  give  them  money  to 
do  it  with. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  tliat  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  W^rks  will  check  into 
the  matter,  and  we  iWlU  call  you  in  the 
near  future.  ^ 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  if  the  gen- 
tleman Will  yield  farther,  I  drive  this 
highway.  I  do  not  ndnd  paying  the  toll. 
I  would  be  glad  to  p^  twice  as  much  toll 
for  a  decent  highway.  But  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  2<  weeks  ago  Sunday 
when  I  came  back  from  Ohio  I  had  to 
travel  at  65  miles  »n  hour  or  get  run 
over.  There  are  two  lanes  of  traffic  each 
way.  with  bumper-to-bumper  traffic — 
and  I  mean  bumper-to-bumper — going 
65  miles  an  hour  in, a  driving  rain.  In 
one  accident  alone  I  saw  14  cars  involved 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
Clarify  the  situation  for  the  gentleman. 
Under  present  law  there  are  two  sec- 
tions relating  to  safety  matters.  Both  of 
them  relate  solely  to  fWeral  aid  to  high- 
ways. The  Permsylvanla  Turnpike  is  not 
a  Federal  aid  highway.  Up  to  this  point 
the  Federal  Oovemnsent  has  had  no  Ju- 
risdiction over  safety  features  relating  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  However,  as 
this  bill  is  drafted,  the  language  on  page 
10,  line  11.  providing  for  a  specific  high- 
way design,  includes  aU  highways,  and 
in  the  future  will  Include  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  and  any  other  highway 
In  any  Stete  relat^ig  to  accident-free 
standards. 

Mr.^  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleiftan  yield  attjiat  polntr 

Mr.KLUCZYNSK^  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen. 
tleman  clarified  it.  but  the  point  I  wu 
making,  and  the  point  that  disturbs  me. 
was  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  gave 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  90  cents  on 
the  dollar  to  buUd  Interstate  70  from  the 
Maryland  line  to  Breezewood  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  and  then  gave 
them  90  cents  on  the  dollar  to  take  the 
traffic  off  at  New  Stanton  to  the  West 
Virlgina  line  where,  15  miles  later,  it 
comes  into  my  State.  We  In  Ohio  have 
built  it  border  to  border  now.  It  is  either 
completed  or  under  construction.  I  say 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
gave  Pennsylvania  the  money  to  make 
this  dangerous  situation  exist,  and  that 
is  what  I  object  to. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  under  this  legisla- 
tion that  will  not  be  possible  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  make  his  state- 
ment, because  we  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  complained  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  made  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  accept  as  a  oortiou  of 
its  Interstate  System,  the  Penrisylvania 
Turnpike,  and  we  have  not  received  a 
nickel  for  It,  It  does  create  a  bad  situa- 
tion, and  if  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  only  allow  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  have  its  mileage  and  not  charge 
them  with  mileage  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, which  was  not  a  part  of  It.  but  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  those  who  use  the  road,  we 
would  eliminate  that  situation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  blaming  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  as  apparently  the 
gentleman  is,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  committee  will  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  correct  that  before 
hundred^  more  people  get  killed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  cooper- 
ate not  only  with  the  committee,  but 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  any- 
one else  to  eliminate  and  correct  that 
situation. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  assure  both  of  you  that 
I  shall  check  into  the  matter  with  the 
highway  department,  the  department 
of  roads,  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  repwrt  to  you. 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  same 
question? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  we  also  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  toll  road  facilities, 
and  the  very  tight  problem  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Under  present 
law,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  cannot  put  any 
money  that  it  has  In  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem into  Improving  toll  roads.  This  Is 
one  of  the  issues  that  is  before  the  High- 
way Investigatinir  Subcommittee.    The 
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gentleman's  point  is  well  taken,  and  it  has 
been  given  full  consideration  by  that 
gubcommlttee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSBII.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  want  him  to  Improve  that  toll  road. 
It  is  carrying  all  it  can  carry.  I  Just 
want  them  to  build  Interstate  70,  per- 
haps right  beside  it.  if  you  want  to.  At 
least  you  will  have  two  highways  run- 
ning to  capacity  instead  of  one  highway 
running  to  double  capacity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

CKAStZV.]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  ByrnisI  . 

<  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Byrnks  of 
Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of 
order.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
there  are  presently  only  two  statutory 
sections  relating  to  highway  safety  In  the 
law  today.  One  is  the  general  require- 
ment relating  to  Federal-aid  highways 
that  they  be  designed  In  a  manner  con- 
ducive to  safety,  and  the  other  is  the 
Baldwin  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81  adopted  last  year. 

This  legislation.  H.R.  13290.  Imple- 
ments the  Baldwin  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  lengthy  com- 
mittee hearings  were  in  fact  held  in  me- 
moriam — and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  is  in 
memoriam,  to  pay  great  tribute  to  a  de- 
cesised  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati\:es,  the  late  John  Baldwin  of 
Caliloriiia. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  coming  to  Con- 
gress with  John  Baldwin  some  12  years 
ago.  I  know  of  no  man  who  was  more 
dedicated  to  full-time  service  to  the  pub- 
lic than  was  John  Baldwin.  I  know  also, 
having  spoken  to  him  about  it  many 
times,  of  his  devoted  Interest  in  this 
serious  highway  accident  problem 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  Highway 
safety  to  him  meant  something  that  hap- 
pened in  his  district  which  he  felt  was 
wrong  and  which  he  thought  legislation 
might  be  able  to  cure.  This  indicates  to 
me  the  heart  of  the  man  who  felt  that  If 
there  were  anything  which  could  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  and  local  Interests 
that  it  should  be  done.  That  was  the 
nexus  of  the  Baldwin  amendment  which 
was  adopted  not  only  in  this  House  but 
as  a  result  of  the  conference.  It  is  in 
the  statutes  now,  and  It  requires  the 
adoption  of  certain  standards  by  the 
States  Mn  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  bill  implements  the  Baldwin 
wnendment.  I  am  proud  to  stand  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  at  this  time  speak- 
ing on  this  bUl.  I  only  wish  Jtrtm  Bald- 
win were  here  to  hear  this  discussion. 
because  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  this 
*scussion  and  this  bill  is  being  consid- 
ered In  memoriam  to  a  great  Congress- 


man, a  dedicated  public  servaxit.  and 
someone  whom  we  will  miss  a  great  deal 
foi^  many  years  to  oome,  John  Baldwin. 

Mr.  CDNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  Field? 

^r.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNKENOHAM.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding.  I  certainly  sub- 
scribe to  what  he  has  just  said.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  on  reading  the  re- 
port that  the  comzrdttee  paid  such  a  fine 
tribute  to  John.  I  think  his  original 
amendment  went  into  this  field  at  quite 
some  length.  I  believe  it  was  passed  in 
the  committee  and  House  but  watered 
down  in  the  conference.  However, 
if  the  original  approach  of  John  Bald- 
win had  been  enacted  into  law  when  he 
proposed  it,  we  would  have  been  well 
along  the  road  toward  solving  this  prob- 
lem long  before  now.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  true  statement,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  agree  with 
me  on  that. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  .the  late  gentleman  from 
California  wanted  to  withhold  all  funds 
if  highway  safety  progrsims  were  not 
promulgated.  That  was  compromised  in 
conference,  and  the  penalty  was  deleted. 
This  legislation  implements  the  Baldwin 
amendment,  and  attempts  to  identify 
and  provide  solutions  for  the  adminis- 
trative problems.  There  Is  no  question 
but  what  the  gentleman  was  a  man  de- 
voted in  his  interest  to  this  problem.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  proper  acknowl- 
edgment Is  given  him,  and  I  Join  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Kltjczyhski],  and  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallow],  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  SISK-.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SiSK] . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  and  very  good  friend.  John  Baldwin. 
I  happen  to  know  of  John's  long  interest 
in  highway  safety  and  his  concern  atx>ut 
it.  Some  of  it  came  about  through  some 
similarities  In  our  travels  across  country 
from  California  to  Washington  and  jack, 
because  John  did  bring  his  family  across 
with  him.  We  tiad  some  similar  expe- 
riences in  lack  of  standardization  and 
many  other  problems.  I  know  of  his 
great  interest  in  this  matter  and  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  the 
comments  he  has  made  here  today.  I 
appreciate  it,  because  I,  too,  came  to 
Congress  along  with  John  Baldwin  some 
12  years  ago,  and  he  was  certainly  a 
dedicated  public  servant. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  a  vigorous  effective  highway 
safety  program  is  obvious.  Today  there 
are  90  million  motor  veMcles  travelhig 
the  3,644,069  miles  of  highways,  roads, 
and  streets  in  the  United  States.  By 
1975  there  wiU  be  nearly  120  million 
vehicles.  Last  year,  40,000  persons  were 
killed  In  motor  vehicle  accidents,  and 
recent  estimates  predict  that  up  to  65,000 


people  may  be  killed  this  year.  Unless 
we  act  decisively  and  now,  as  many  as 
100,000  persons  may  be  killed  in  1075. 
just  0  years  hence.  Tbt  toll  of  Amer- 
icans killed  on  our  highways  since  the 
lntroducti(m  of  the  automobile  is  truly 
unbelievable.  It  is  1.5  million,  man 
than  all  the  combat  deaths  suffered  In  all 
our  wars. 

To  the  extent  that  there  has  been 
governmental  leadership  In  highway 
safety  over  the  years,  it  has  c<»ne  from 
the  States.  Nevertheless,  admirable  as 
the  progressive  programs  In  a  few  States 
are,  they  are  insufflclent  and  there  axe 
far  too  few  of  them.  Safety  has  bacone 
this  year's  most  popular  crusade,  wnlcb 
is  all  to  the  good,  but  accident  reductkm 
is  quite  another  matter.  Everyone  is 
eager  to  participate  in  the  sadety  dia- 
log, but  there  is  a  curious  reluctance 
to  face  up  to  and  shoulder  the  actual  bur- 
den of  reducing  highway  accidents.  It 
appears  that  the  only  solution  is  a  man- 
datory safety  program. 

STATK  HiaHWAT   UFXTT   PBOSIASU 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  heart  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  requirement  that  each  State 
shall  have  a  highway  safety  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
designed  to  reduce  trafllc  aceldents  ^d 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage 
resulting  therefrom.  Such  programs  are 
to  be  in  accordance  with  uniform  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Secretary 
shall  act  unilaterally  in  preparing  these 
standards.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill 
expressly  requires  that  the  standards  Je 
develoi>ed  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 
their  polltibal  subdivisions,  apprcK>rlate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
such  public  and  private  (»rganlzefttons  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  To 
assure  that  this  ooneept  is  carried  out 
and  to  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  standards,  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  10, 1967.  aU  staiuiards 
to  be  initially  applied. 

To  obtain  nationwide  application  of 
effective  highway  safety  programs  the 
Federal  Government  must  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  field.  But  the 
actual  working  programs  should  runaln 
in  the  hands  of  the  States.  That  is  iWhat 
HJl.  18200  strives  to  accomplish. 

The  standards  are  required  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  performaiMe  cri- 
teria— ^that  is,  they  must  be  written  in 
language  sufBdenUy  specific  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  evaltiation  as  to  their  success 
or  failure  in  actual  iQK>Ucatlon  under  the 
States'  programs.  There  have  been 
enough  broad  generalized  recommenda- 
tions written  in  involved  and  largely  tm- 
intelligible  jargon.  It  isJttne  to  have 
done  with  these  opiate  iHantudes  atnd  to 
get  down  to  business  if  we  expect  to  les- 
sen the  appalling  and  ever-increasing 
highway  slaughter. 

To  that  end.  the  Mil  provides  that  the 
standards  shall  be  pitmiulgated  so  as  to 
improve  driver  performance  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  driver  edueatlnv 
driver  testing  to  determine  prafldeney  to 
operate  motor  vrtUcles,  driver  examina- 
tions, both  physical  and  mental,  and 
driver  licensing)  and  to  imttfove  pedet- 
tdan  performance.    Certain  things  are 
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entmerated  in  the  bill  which  most  be 
focltid^  in  the  standards.  They  axe 
mofMOM  for.  first,  an  effective  record 
system  of  accidents;  second,  aeddent  In- 
natljpitkms  to  determine  the  in-obable 
oausee  of  accidents.  Injuries,  and  deaths; 
ttxirtt  vehicle  registration,  operation,  and 
InspeiBtlon:  fourth,  hlitaway  design  and 
maintenance,  including  lli^ting,  mark- 
ings, and  surface  treatment;  fifth,  trafBc 
control;  sixth,  vidilcle  codes  and  laws; 
serenth.  surreillanee  of  traffic  for  detec- 
tion and  correction  of  high  or  potentlaJly 
high  aeddent  locations;  and  eighth, 
emergency  services. 

Ibe  Secretary  Is  not  limited  to  these 
standards.  He  may  add  others  which  he 
determines  are  needed.  But  Initial^,  he 
muct  reqtiire  that  the  State  programs 
sobeeribe  to  standards  which  at  least 
oover  thespedfled  areas. 

HJl.°  13990  authorises  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  total  of  $215  million  to  be  ap- 
jMTtloned  amcng  the  States — ^less  up  to 
5  percent  for  administrative  expenses — 
for  fiscal  years  1967.  1998,  and  1969  for 
carrying  out  the  State  highway  safety 
programs.  For  the  first  3  years,  these 
funds  are  to  be  apportioned  75  percent 
on  the  basis  of  popidatlon  and  25  percent 

<  as  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion  may 
determine.  By  January  1, 1969,  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  report  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  a  non- 
discretionary  formula  for  apportionment 
of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  fiscal 
years  thereafter. 

-  An  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of 
ttUe  23.  United  States  Code,  that  are 

,  appUcable  to  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
way funds,  other  than  provisions  relating 
to  the  apporttomnent  formula  and  pro- 
vlslona  limiting  the  expenditure  oi  such 
fnnd9  to  the  Federal-aid  system,  apply 
to  the  highway  safety  funds.  There- 
fore, the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
projeoto  to  carry  out  the  States  high- 
way safety  programs  will  be  the  same  as 
for  Federal-aid  primary  highway  proj- 
•ets— 50  percent,  plus  the  sliding  scale 
in  put^io  lands  States. 

The  States'  highway  safety  programs 
are  to  apply  to  all  highways,  roads,  and 
streets,  and  are  not  to  be  Umlted  to  the 
Federal<«ld  system  or  to  the  State  high- 
way gystem.  Death  on  our  highways 
does  not  distinguish  between  highway 
Jurlsdlctkms.  In  keeping  with  this  con- 
cept aiul  to  insure  that  the  iwlltlcal  sub- 
dlvlrioms  of  a  State  play  an  active  role 
In  the  States'  highway  safety  program. 
HH.  13290  requires  that  at  least  25  per- 
cent at  the  funds  aMwrtloned  to  a  State 
be  m>ent  by  poUtical  subdivisions  of  the 
State  in  earryl)^  out  local  highway 
safety  programs.  These  local  programs 
muat  be  in  accordance  wiUi  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  be 
a  part  of  the  overall  State  highway 
safety  program,  and  be  approved  by  the 
Governor.  Many  counties,  dtles.  towns, 
and  other  political  subdivisions  should  be 
In  a  position  to  make  real  contributions 
to  highway  safety  through  cAmprehen- 
slvQ  local  highway  safety  programs.  • 
.  Ta  flnanoe  tbeee  loeal  highway  imto- 
gram^  whloh  were  not  Included  In  the 
administration's  propoeal,  the  oommittee 
Inareased  the  funda  authorlaed  to  be 
aMProprlated.  for  carrying  out  the  State 


programs  25  i>ercent  over  the  amoimts 
recommended  by  the  administration  for 
fiscal  years  1967. 1968.  and  1969.  If  there 
are  not  enough  loc$l  highway  safety 
programs  to  justify  tae  allocation  to  po- 
litical subdlvlslona  of  the  full  25  per- 
cent, the  Secretary  is  authorized^  waive 
any  or  all  of  the  25  percent  local 
expenditure. 

The  Senate  passed  bill,  S.  3052,  would 
set  up  a  separate  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  commixnltlts  which  are  pre- 
dominantly within  a  standard  metro- 
politan statlstkal  area — that  Ls  an  area 
with  a  population  at  50,000  or  more. 
This  program  would  bt  the  local  counter- 
part of,  but  separat^  from,  the  State 
highway  safety  program,  and  funds  in 
amounts  equal  to  that  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  State  programs  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
community  programs, 

In  most  States  a  Wide  variety  of  offi- 
cials and  State  agencies  now  are  respon- 
sible for  various  aspects  of  highway 
safety  activities.  The  Committee  con- 
siders it  essential  to  administrative 
workability  and  the  Success  of  the  pro- 
gram that  there  be  one  central  authority 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
State's  highway  safety  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, HM.  13290  requires  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  be  the  responsible 
official.  Of  course,  there  is  no  limitation 
on  his  power  to  delegate  his  authority, 
but  he  is  the  State  official  responsible  to 
the  Federal  Qovermqent  for  conduct  of 
the  State's  program. 

This  legislation  Is  intended  to  assist 
the  States  initiating  safety  program  ele- 
ments which  they  do'  not  now  have  and 
in  Improving  those  x^^ch  they  do  have. 
It  is  Intended  to  guide  and  assist  In 
financing  additional  action.  According- 
ly, the  bill  requires  that  the  expenditures 
by  a  Stete  and  its  political  subdivisions  of 
their  own  funds  for  highway  safety  be 
not  less  than  the  average  level  of  such 
expenditures  for  the  last  2  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

In  addition,  to  insure  that  Federal 
funds  will  not  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  or  other  administrative  expenses 
of  continuing,  permanent  activities  over 
an  extended  period  ol  time,  the  bill  pro- 
hlblte  approval  of  FeUeral  participation 
any  project  or  activity  which  would  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  a  period  of  more  than  3  years. 

Orante  to  the  States  for  carrying  out 
State  highway  safet|  programs  cannot 
be  used  for  research  dP  for  highway  con- 
struction, maintenan|ce.  or  design,  ex- 
cept for  design  of  ^ety  features  of 
highways  which  could  ultimately  be  in- 
corporated into  standards.  Research 
and  highway  constrxictlon  and  mainte- 
nance are  provided  f^r  by  other  Federal 
and  Stete  programs,  land  It  is  intended 
that  this  legislation  not  be  converted 
into  merely  another  research  or  highway 
construction  program,  but  rather  that 
it  produce  effective  Highway  safety  ac- 
tion programs. 

In  October  of  1965^  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Highway  jBeautlfication  Act 
of  1965.  It  Is  mandatory  upon  the  States 
to  the  extent  that  If  |hey  fall  to  comply 
with  Ite  provisions,  thpy  face  a  reduction 


of  their  Federal -aid  highway  funds.  In 
submitting  proposed  highway  beautlfl- 
cation  legislation  to  the  Congress,  the 
admlnistraticMi  recommended  that  any 
Stete  failing  to  comply  with-  ite  provi- 
sions lose  all  Federal  aid  for  highway 
construction.  The  Congress  reduced  the 
penalty  to  10  percent  of  a  State's  Ped- 
eral-Edd  highway  funds  for  failure  to 
control  outdoor  advertising  and  a  simi- 
lar 10-percent  penalty  for  failure  to  con- 
trol junkyards. 

In  submitting  proposed  highway  safety 
legislation  to  the  Ccmgress,  the  admin- 
istration reconunended  that  the  entire 
program  be  voluntary.  The  committee 
believes  that  highway  safety  is  more  ur- 
gent and  essential  to  the  public  welfare 
than  highway  beautmcatlon.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  as  rewritten  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  that  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  apportioned  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968.  to  any  Stete  which  is  not 
implementing  an  approved  highway 
safety  program  shall  be  reduced  10  per- 
cent. The  Secretary  may  waive  this 
penalty  when  he  determines  It  to  he  In 
the  public  Interest. 

HIGHWAY  SAITTY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13290  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  first,  to  make 
grants  to  States,  local  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  Individuals  for  the  training  or 
education  of  highway  safety  personnel; 
second,  to  establish  research  fellowships 
in  highway  safety;  third,  to  develop  im- 
proved accident  investigation  procedures 
and  emergency  service  plans;  fourth,  to 
conduct  demonstration  projects,  and 
fifth,  to  imdertake  other  related  activi- 
ties which  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

An  amount  of  $55  million  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  first  3 
years  to  carry  out  these  purj)oses  and  to 
conduct  safety  research  now  authorized 
by  section  307(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

NATIOMAL  HIGHWAT   SAFETY   ADVISORY 

COMMITTES 

HJl.  13290  estebllshes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Advisory  Coundl  composed  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, and  29  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Councill  will  ad- 
vise, consult  with,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretory  on  matters  re- 
lating to  highway  safety;  review  highway 
research  projects  or  programs;  review, 
prior  to  issuance,  standards  proposed  to 
be  issued  by  the  Secretery  for  guid- 
ance of  Stete  highway  safety  programs; 
and  make  recommendations  relative  to 
research  projecte  or  programs  and 
standards. 

FUBLIC  DISCLOS17KE  or  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration,  in 
ite  proposed  legislation,  recommended 
that  no  part  of  any  report  of  any  Federal 
agency,  or  officers,  employees,  or  agent 
thereof,  relating  to  any  highway  traffic 
accident  or  investigation  thereof  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  in  any  dvll  or  crimi- 
nal action  and  that  no  such  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  be  required  to  testify  in 
such  proceedings  as  to  facte  developed 
in  such  tovesUgatlon.    It  Is  also  the  po- 
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sition  of  the  administration  that  all  rec- 
ords and  reports  developed  from  research 
activities  should  be  unavailable  to  any- 
one except  for  research  purposes  and 
then  only  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  committee  believes  that  facts  de- 
veloped in  highway  accident  investiga- 
tions should  be  available  to  the  interested 
parties.  H.R.  13290,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  provides  that  all  facts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions, in  any  report  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  relating  to  any 
highway  traffic  aeddent  or  the  investiga- 
tion thereof  conducted  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 4  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  any  dvll  or 
criminal  proceeding  arising  out  of  the 
accident,  and  any  such  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  may  be  required  to  testify  In 
such  proceedings  as  to  the  facts  devel- 
oped in  the  Investigation. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
further  provides  that  such  reports  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not  identify  Individuals. 
Also,  all  completed  reporte  on  research 
projects,  demonstration  projecte,  and 
other  related  activities  conducted  under 
authority  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  or 
section  307  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
public  in  a  manner  which  does  not  iden- 
tify individuals. 

FINANCING 

H.R.  13290.  similar  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966,  prohlblte  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  highway  safety  or  highway 
beautiflcation.  except  to  the  extent  that 
additional  funds,  either  from  a  1 -percent 
automobile  excise  tax  or  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  are  first  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

ALCOHOL    AND    BIGHWAT    SAFTTT — THE    CRAMER 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  testimony  before  the 
committee  Indicated  that  alcohol  is  pres- 
ent to  some  degree  In  50  percent  of  all 
highway  accidente.  This  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  a  perplexing  one.  Ite  al- 
leviation and  control  will  be  extremely 
difficult,  but  Ite  magnitude  precludes  Ite 
evasion.  At  my  Insistence,  the  commit- 
tee wrote  a  provision. into  the  bill  upon 
my  motion  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  In  consultation  with  other 
Oovemment  and  private  agencies,  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  alcohol- 
Ism  and  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and 
their  effecte  upon  and  relation  to  highway 
safety,  including  review  and  evaluation 
of  State  and  local  laws  and  enforcement 
procedures  concerning  driving  while  un- 
der the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  State 
and  local  programs  for  the  treatment  or 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  and  habitual 
drunkards. 

The  Secretary  Is  to  report  the  resulte 
of  his  study  to  the  Congress  by  July  1, 
1967,  together  with  recommendations  for 
needed  legislation.  If  any. 

Some  people  have  asked  me  to  submit 
a  list  of  possible  State  actions  to  imple- 


ment highway  safety  programs,  and  I  do 
so  herewith: 

1.  Measures  to  Improve  driver  perform- 
ance; Establish  or  Improve  driver  education 
courses,  by  establishing  State  reg:ulatlons 
and  supervision  concerning  Instructor  qual- 
ifloatione,  hours  of  Instruction,  subjects  to 
be  covered  ( Including  minimum  hours  of  ac- 
tual drlvmg  practice)   and  training  aids. 

Establish  and  enforce  strict  driver  license 
and  renewal  procedures.  Including  minimum 
age  limits  and  mandatory  periodic  physical 
and  eyesight  ejamlnatlons,  skills  tests,  and 
written  or  oral  examination. 

2.  Improve  fjedestrian  performance:  Pe- 
destrian education  programs  beginning  at  the 
elementary  school  level; 

Installation  of  signs  and  traffic  signals 
specifically  designed  for  pedestrian  protec- 
tion; 

Enforcement  of  pedestrian  traffic  laws 

3.  Effective  record  system  of  accidents  and 
accident  Investigations :  Utilize  efficient  com- 
puterized record  systems,  operated  by  trained 
personnel.  In  order  to  assure  that  accident 
reports  are  subject  to  rapid  retrieval  and 
analysis; 

Employ  personnel  trained  and  competent 
In  accident  investigation  and  reporting,  to 
make  comprehensive  meaningful  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  exact  caure  or  accidents  and 
reoommendations  for  preventive  action. 

4.  Vehicle  regUtration,  operation  and  In- 
spection: Establish  comprehensive  central, 
cross-referenced  registration  and  titling  sys- 
tems, to  make  U  possible  to  identify  a  ve- 
hicle with  Umlted  Information,  as  an  Indis- 
pensable tool  to  investigation  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

Provide  for  mandatory,  periodic  motor 
vehicle  inspections  at  either  State-owned 
or  privately-owned,  State-supervised  Inspec- 
tion stations,  and  operated  by  insjtectors 
trained,  examined  and  certified  by  the  State. 

5.  Highway  design  and  maintenance:  Con- 
duct expanded  research  into  the  features  of 
hl^ways  themselves  which  may  constitute 
traffic  hazartls; 

Adopt  stringent  standards  for  highway  de- 
sign which  emphasize  highway  safety  and  do 
not  subordinate  safety  to  highway  beauty  or 
considerations  of  economy  of  construction 
and  maintenance. 

6.  Traffic  control  and  vehicle  codes  and 
laws:  Utilize  advanced  traffic  control  tech- 
niques as  soon  as  they  become  available.  In- 
cluding electronic  commumcatlon  and  conV. 
trol  systems,  cloeed  circuit  TV  surveillance 
systems,  etc. 

Improve  and  expand  traffic  police  forces, 
by  employing  an  adequate  number  of  trained 
personnel; 

Reappraise  and  revise  traffic  court  systems, 
where  necessary,  to  assure  that  traffic  courts 
are  a  regularly-established  part  of  the  State 
judicial  system,  with  full-time  judges  and 
staffs,  assigned  quarters  and  operating  pro- 
cedures which  assure  reasonable  av&UabUlty 
of  court  services  for  alleged  offenders; 

Enact  basic  motor  vehicle  codes  and  traffic 
ordinances  which  are  up-to-date  and  uniform 
throughout  the  Nation. 

7.  Emergency  services:  Establish  measures 
to  msure  the  fastest  possible  notification  of 
an  emergency,  such  as  the  installation  of  call 
boxes,  aerial  surveillance,  patrols,   etc.; 

Establish  control  centers,  manned  and 
equipped  to  send  to  an  emergency  scene  peo- 
ple and  e<^ulpment  capable  of  providing  medi- 
cal care,  transportation  of  the  Injured. 
prompt  assessment  of  all  of  the  elements  In- 
volved In  the  accident,  and  restoration  of 
traffic  movement. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
some  questions  regarding  this  bill.     This 


will  not  take  very  long.  I  realize  that 
you  are  familiar  with  the  bill  and  the 
report  on  the  bill  that  was  passed 
yesterday. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  But  separate  and 
apart  from  the  bill  and  the  committee 
report  of  yesterday,  there  are  certain 
duplications  in  this  bill  that  I  wonder 
whether  they  might  be  pretty  expensive. 
I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  would  be 
wishing  to  promote  certainly  the  prolif- 
eration of  agencies  which  seems  to  be 
going  on  in  the  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  these  bills — the 
one  we  passed  yesterday  and  the  one 
we  are  discussing  today — create  an 
agency.  The  one  yesterday  created  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  and  it  is 
to  be  administered  by  an  AdnUnlstrator 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  salary  level  V.  The  bill  sete  out 
his  qualifications  and  what  he  has  to  do. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  This  one  creates  an 
agency  similar  to  the  National  Traffic 
Safety  Coimcll,  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Agency,  to  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  a  level  V  with  identical 
qualifications. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's question  which,  if  he  wishes 
me  to  answer  as  to  how  It  came  about 
and  how  I  contemplate  that  It  will  be 
administered,  I  will  be  glad  to  so 
IndlcsOe. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Jp  other  words.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  blllAnd  I  am  glad  It  came 
out  but  I  would  ipe  at  least  to  have  this 
question  answered  and  one  further  ques- 
tion. If  I  may. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman's  point 
Is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  contemplate 
that  the  Highway  Safety  Council  in  this 
bill  as  well  as  the  Council  In  the  automo- 
bile safety  bill  that  If  the  administration 
wante  to  do  so.  the  same  person  could  act 
as  the  Administrator  for  both. 

May  I  say  secondly  that  the  bill  to 
create  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  I  imderstand  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider, specifically  provides  for  a  safety 
Administrator  who  will  probably  take 
over  the  functions  of  both  of  these  Ad- 
ministrators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  we  consider  the 
transportation  bill,  I  understand  proper 
amendmente  will  be  offered  at  that  time 
to  coordinate  this  legislation  with  the 
automobile  safety  legislation  and  with 
the  safety  division  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  one  other  question. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  think  you  see  my  point 
relating  to  highway  and  automobile 
safety,  there  seems  to  be  a  duplication. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  contemplate 
a  duplication. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Then  there  is  one  other 
place  in  the  bill— If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mz.  DOWDY.  Section  202  In  this  biU 
aod  Mction  120  in  the  one  we  pawed 
yesterday  provldea  for  a  report  from  the 
Senvtary  that  li  almost  identical— well, 
I  helieve  thU  bill  has  almost  every  item 
in  it  in  this  report  as  is  in  the  one  we 
paswd  yesterday. 

For  Instance,  one  thing — and  I  am 
reading:  "a  thorough  statistical  com- 
pilatlon  of  the  accidents  and  injuries 
occurring  in  such  year;  second,  a  list  of 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
prescribed  or  in  effect  Is  such  year; 
third,  the  deiree  of  observance  of  allo- 
cable Federal  motor  vehicle  standards — 
these  are  almost  identical  to  the  ones  in 
this  bill  that  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentteBBA  that  I  do  not  see  a  duplication 
there  in  that  this  relates  to  highway 
safety  and  the  other  relates  to  automobile 
safety.  Admittedly,  there  are  certain 
aoects.  one  relating  to  automobiles  and 
the  other  to  highways  that  have  similar 
descriptions,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  duplication  there. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  But  there  is  much  of  it 
that  la  Identtoal. 

Itt.  CRAMER.  I  xmderstand  that,  but 
this  only  relates  to  highway  safety  and 
that  relates  to  automobile  safety. 

Mr.  SWEENKT.  Mr.  Cbalmiaii,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  The  gentleman  raises 
a  very  Interesting  question  in  Ms  first 
question  about  the  necessity  of  having  a 
provision  in  the  blU,  and  it  does  appear 
that  it  might  be  a  duplicate  of  the  effort 
to  appoint  a  safety  agency.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  in  supplementing  what 
the  gentleman  pointed  out  earlier,  that 
neither  the  Senate  traffic  safety  bill  nor 
the  Senate  highway  bill  contain  provi- 
sions for  a  safety  agency,  and  a  safety 
administration,  and  we  in  the  House 
have  no  assurance  that  In  taking  these 
two  Ulls  to  conference,  an  agency  and 
an  administrator  would  be  Included  in 
the  legislation  finally  adopted.  So  we 
feel  It  would  be  wise  to  maintain  the 
provisions  so  that  we  can  take  It  to  con- 
ference. 

Z  quite  agree  with  the  statement  made 
by  tile  gentieman  tn  the  well  that  it 
would  be  In  order  that  the  Highway  Ad- 
mbilfltratlon  be  under^a  single  agency 
for  both  the  Traffic  Highway  Safety  Act 
apd  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yitld  to  the  geutlttuin  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  HOWAKDl. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
put  this  traffic  safety  legislation  in  Its 
pnver  context. 

This  is  a  bill  designed  to  save  lives,  to 
keep  people  out  of  hospitals  and  off  of 
crutches,  and  to  keep  them  from  losing 
their  life  savings  because  of  auto  acci- 
dents. 
5     It  Is  Just  that  plain  and  simple. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  legislation,  the 
Isaue  of  eatabU^ilng  safety  standards  in 
the  autoBwMle  Industry  won  moat  of  the 
headlines. 

But  I  submit  we  almost  overlooked  the 
most  important  thing — that  for  the  first 
time  in  history  this  Nation  is  going  to 


have  a  tnily  national  program  of  high- 
way safety.  We  will  be  putting  a  better 
driver  in  our  better  gutomobile. 

Much  more  important  than  the  vehicle 
standards,  I  suggest,  is  the  assistance 
we  are  offering  to  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  help  them  achieve  truly 
effective  highway  safety  programs. 

This  legislation  provides  $215  million 
over  a  3 -year  period  fcr  the  States  to  get 
into  phases  of  hlghwgy  safety  that  most 
of  them  have  not  bten  able  to  afford 
heretofore. 

It  will  enable  them  to  inaugurate  or 
vastly  Improve  such  things  as  driver 
education,  driver  testing,  driver  licens- 
ing, vehicle  inspectioD  and  even  the  per- 
formance of  pedestrtens  who  also  have 
to  cope  with  today's  frafiac. 

It  also  will  enable  ihem  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  investigating  accidents,  seeking 
the  actual  cause  rather  than  simply  try- 
ing to  estoblish  Uabillty. 

Through  it,  they  Will  be  able  to  Im- 
prove traffic  control  f£u;llities — better 
lighting,  better  markings,  better  surveil- 
lance, better  planning,  better  program- 
ing and  the  like. 

We  in  the  public  life  these  days  have  a 
tendency  to  become  Inured  to  such  oft- 
used  phrases  as  "diflver  education"  or 
"vehicle  inspection." 

Reading  the  committee  report  on  this 
legislation,  however,  I  was  brought  up 
short  when  I  read  th|s  sentence : 

We  are  Investing  blglons  of  dollars  edu- 
cating our  children,  bat  we  have  been  un- 
wUllng  to  si>end  the  eelatlvely  small  addi- 
tional amotAt  It  woulg  take  to  teach  them 
how  to  stay  alive. 

I  was  Startled  to  learn  that  every  day 
of  the  year  8,000  secondary  school  chil- 
dren reach  driving  age — 4  million  of 
them  every  year. 

I  do  not  have  to  teU  you  that  insurance 
company  statistics  sIkjw  that  these  young 
drivers  who  have  not  had  any  driver 
education  have  the  worst  record  of  any. 

Yet  less  than  half  of  the  eligible  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  driver  training 
courses. 

Even  the  statistics  In  this  field  are  un- 
reliable. The  comtiittee  report  says 
one  source  reported  that  31  States  offer 
financial  assistance ,  support  for  driver 
education.  Another  source  said  28  States. 
Still  another  24. 

Regardless  of  how  many,  however,  I 
must  assert  that  we  «re  not  doing  enough 
in  this  field,  and  that  this  bill  is  the  open- 
ing step,  the  seed,  it  you  will,  to  get  us 
started  on  driver  training  on  truly  a  na- 
tional scale. 

This  alone,  would  make  the  legislation 
worthwhile,  I  believe. 

Almost  the  same  cbse  can  be  made  for 
vehicle  inspection.  Only  20  States  and 
the  District  of  Coltimbla  have  vehicle 
inspection.  Yet  records  show  that  from 
41  to  62  percent  of  cirs  inspected  are  re- 
jected &B  not  safe  enough  for  travel  on 
the  highways. 

This  traffic  safety  legislation  will  give 
this  program  a  big  ghot  In  the  arm,  too. 

All  of  us  here  are  familiar  with  the 
relationship  of  the  Federal  Giovemment 
and  the  States  and  local  communities  in 
the  business  of  roa(d>uildlng.  This  is  an 
example  of  democrgUc  partnership  un- 
matched anywhere  dse  in  the  world. 


This  legislation  seeks  to  put  our  traffic  - 
safety  effort  on  the  same  footing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
unanimously. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  DoRNl. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  is  timely, 
urgent,  and  needed.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
KLUCZYNSKI!  for  the  splendid  and  out- 
standing Job  he  has  done  In  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  for  the  mag- 
nificent way  he  has  led  the  debate  here 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  May  I 
commend  my  distinguished  chsdrman. 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon L  for  his  guidance,  his  splendid 
cooperation,  and  his  leadership. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  staff  of 
the  committee  for  their  dedication  and 
for  their  extra  effort  In  bringing  this  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  action  In 
stopping  the  wsateful  and  tragic  carnage 
on  our  highways  has  long  been  with  us. 
The  performance  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile, and  the  great  nim^bers  In  which 
It  ts  produced.  Is  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  But  we  have  allowed 
slaughter  on  the  highway  to  become  a 
national  disgrace. 

More  people  have  been  killed  on  the 
highways  of  the  United  States  since  the 
advent  of  the  automobile  than  in  all  of 
the  wars  combined  since  colonial  days. 
More  people  have  been  Injured  and 
maimed,  many  for  life,  than  in  aU  the 
wars  combined  since  the  time  of  Plym- 
outh Rock  and  Jamestown.  Every  13 
minutes  a  man,  woman,  or  child  is 
killed  in  traffic.  Every  18  seconds  some- 
one is  Injured  in  traffic.  Every  30  sec- 
onds the  financial  losses  from  traffic  ac- 
cidents is  $450,000. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  bUl  to  promote 
the  mechanical  safety  of  the  automobile. 
That  automobile,  no  matter  how  me- 
chanically safe,  is  still  a  potentially 
lethal  Instriunentallty  of  death  without 
a  trained,  sober  driver. 

What  is  called  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
a  balanced  attack  on  highway  slaughter. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  instrument;  we 
must  now  deal  with  the  operator.  We 
must  consider  all  facets  of  the  problem 
of  highway  safety. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
would  do  this  by  promoting  driver  edu- 
cation and  training,  research  Into  the 
causes  and  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  uniform  testing 
procedures  and  requirements  for  drivers' 
licenses  throughout  the  country. 

Many  people  have  expressed  con- 
cern, and  much  research  has  been  done 
by  various  agencies  and  groups.  All 
this  must  be  continued  and  increased. 
What  has  been  lacking  however,  is  co- 
ordination of  informaUctn  and  standards 
and  procedures  as  they  relate  to  driver 
regulation  and  awicldent  prevention.  We 
are  not  setting  up  a  Federal  traffic  czar 
in  this  bllL  What  we  are  doing  is  sim- 
ply giving  the  Commerce  Department  a 
sensible  role  of  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion in  developing  and  Improving  high- 
way safety  programs.    The  actual  work- 
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Ing  of  the  programs  will  remain  in  the 
bands  of  the  States;  the  effectiveness 
and  responsibility  of  State  officials  will 
be  enhanced.  This  is  a  States  rights 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year's  tragic  toll 
of  47,700  Americans  killed  in  auto  ac- 
cidents points  up  the  Immediate  urgency 
of  this  legislation.  This  is  necessary  and 
worthwhile  legislation,  and  I  strongly 
support  It. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BenwettI. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  rise  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  is  of 
monumental  importance  to  our  Nation. 
As  we  sit  In  this  Chamber,  every  13 
minutes  some  man.  woman,  or  child  Is 
yiled  in  traffic.  Every  18  seconds  some- 
body is  injured  seriously  enough  to  be 
disabled.  Financial  losses  are  piling  up 
at  a  rate  of  $15,000  per  second,  around 
the  clock,  and  traffic  is  becoming  heavier 
everj'  day — more  drivers,  more  vehicles, 
more  miles  of  travel,  and  more  chances 
of  accidents. 

For  over  a  decade,  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  designed  to  help  rid  our  covm- 
try  of  these  horrible  staltlstlcs,  and  in 
this  session  my  two  bills  are  H.R.  414  and 
H.R.  9303,  to  establish  safety  standards 
for  certain  aut<Hnobile  equipment,  and 
require  that  equipment  on  all  automo- 
biles sold  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
chairman's  bill  from  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  In  this 
field  passed  the  House  yesterday  I  am 
glad  to  say. 

Today  we  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  take  action  where  these 
critical  situations  exist — on  our  Nation's 
highways.  In  my  State  alone,  the  rate 
of  motor  vehicle  deaths  has  Increased  by 
a  shocking  21  percent,  and  in  jixst  2 
years.  This  example  can  be  duplicated 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  until 
we  find  that  the  yearly  arithmetical  sum 
equals  22,000  human  beings.  Since  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  In  1775,  606,979 
Americans  have  laid  down  their  lives  In 
all  of  our  wars.  Yet,  1,501.000  lives  have 
been  snuffed  out  in  the  twisted  carnage 
of  highway  accidents.  Just  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century. 

Our  country  is  producing  automobiles 
at  a  fantastic  rate — over  a  mllUon  a  year. 
And  we  are  killing  our  citizens  at  an 
equally  fantastic  rate.  We  need  action 
now.  We  need  a  program  that  will  pro- 
vide our  States  with  the  proper  tools  and 
funds  to  develop  adequate  highway  safety 
systems.  I  believe  that  HJl.  13290,  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  will  assist 
in  giving  us  a  firm  beginning  In  saving 
valuable  American  lives.  President 
Johnson  has  said : 

The  people  of  America  deserve  an  aggressive 
highway  safety  program. 

I  urge  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives tell  him  that  our  people  shall  have 
It.  and  pass  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  a  distinguished  member  of  our 
^eat  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
west  Virginia  [Mr.  EIxk]  . 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  13290 
is  an  outstahding  bill.     I  join  whole- 


heartedly with  those  Members  here  who 
have  highly  commended  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  FallonI,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Pubhc  Roads  Subcommittee, 
the  gentieman  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI],  and  the  members  oi"  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  for  their  dedicated 
work  which  resulted  in  bringing  before 
the  House  today  this  legislation,  which 
actually  will  be  and  is  a  landmark  in 
highway  safety.  I  have  everj-  confidence 
that  this  measure  will  pass  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairinan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  in  particular  I  wish 
to  express  by  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Pallon],  and  our  very  able 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  for  their  kindly 
and  considerate  expressions  relating  to 
our  late  colleague,  John  Baldwin  of 
California. 

As  the  lone  Califomian  on  the  Roads 
Subcommittee,  this  gesture  Is  of  major 
significance  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  all 
Callfomians.  We  feel,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  today,  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  will  serve  as  a  fitting 
memoriam  to  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
legislators  of  our  time.  The  Nation  will 
appreciate  his  contributions  from  this 
day  forward— hopefully,  it  will  establish 
a  trend  toward  the  saving  of  lives,  as  was 
his  objective  and  intent  In  offering  his 
original  amendment. 

I  believe  It  can  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Baldwin,  certainly  through  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  now  famous  Baldwin 
amendment  which  summsully  stated  that 
"after  December  31,  1967.  no  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  under  section  104  of  this 
title  23  to  any  State  which  does  not  have 
a  highway  safety  program,"  established 
the  motivation  resulting  in  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  being  passed  today. 

Certainly  every  one  of  us  believes  that 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  KlvczynskiI , 
has  presented  the  contents  of  the  bill 
very  adequately.  But  I  would  also  like 
to  admonish  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  we  fully  realize,  as  members  of  the 
committee,  there  are  certain  and  definite 
engineering  limitations  as  we  look  to 
adequate  safety  programs. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  commend  the 
testimony  of  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation  for  revealing  to  our  commit- 
tee some  of  the  major  problems  relating 
to  safety,  and  I  relate  specifically  to  the 
problem  of  drinking  and  the  problem  of 
education.  I  would  suggest  that  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  read  this  testi- 
mony as  included  in  our  hearings. 

I  understand  there  will  be  amendments 
offered,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
plaoe  the  emphasis  on  the  genuine  need 
when  we  give  consideration  to  amend- 
ments. I  am  referring  to  placing  the 
emphasis  on  driver  education  and  driver 
responsibility. 


There  was  one  recommendation  made 
that  I  hope  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Hous»  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
country,  which  the  AuUxnotlve  Safety 
Foundation  recommended.  That  was  the 
need  to  develop  simulators  In  the  schools 
of  America  to  assist  In  teaching  our 
young  people  that  which  will  be  required 
of  them  as  they  become,  hopefiilly,  in- 
telligent and  responsible  drivers  of  the 
future. 

There  was  one  other  item  that  I  be- 
lieve was  a  major  step  forward,  and  it 
represents,  certainly,  a  credit  to  this 
committee.  That  is  the  recognition  of  a 
safety  program  for  the  local  govern- 
mental level.  The  National  Association 
of  County  Officials  came  to  some  of  us, 
as  members  of  the  committee,  and 
pointed  out  something  that  has  been 
overlooked  for  a  long  time,  lliis  Is  the 
proper  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  extend  safety  programs  and  reve- 
nue allocations  to  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  systems,  principally 
sponsored  by  local  governments.  The 
Federal  Gtovemment  has  preempted  most 
of  the  tax  sources,  tmt  has  not  given 
adequate  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
local  government.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  recognized 
this  problem  and  at  least  started  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  that  is  badly  needed. 
We  must  be  constantly  vigilant  in  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  maintain  balanced 
highway  programs  in  keeping  with  our 
constitutionally  established  federal  sys- 
tem of  government. 

I  want  to  thank  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  Officials  for  bringing  this 
to  our  attention. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  asked 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  If  It  were  possible  to  recog- 
nize John  Baldwin,  posthumously,  by 
asking  everyone  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  stand  in  silent  memoriam  to  him.  I 
was  told  that  this  request  was  not  accept- 
able under  the  House  rules  of  procedure. 
But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members  who 
are  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  to  at  least  join  me  in  a  round  of 
applause  for  our  departed  colleague,  the 
late  John  Baldwin,  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  Calif.  The  ring  of  your  applause 
I  am  certain  will  be  heard  and  appre- 
ciated by  this  outstanding  American — 
the  real  author  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNXNOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Meml>ers  of  the  Committee,  yester- 
day we  had  a  bill  on  this  subject  and  at 
that  time,  knowing  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  had  done  in  this 
field  and  the  bill  they  were  to  present 
today  I  praised  highly  on  several  oc- 
casions the  biU  that  we  have  under  con- 
sideration. I  said  yesterday,  and  I  say 
again,  that  I  have  been  in  this  field  pro- 
fessionally for  some  time — 6  of  the 
years  were  spent  as  manager  of  the 
Omaha  chapter  of  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, and  then  as  mayor  of  my  city  of 
300,000.  Under  our  form  of  government 
I  had  charge  of  all  safety,  be  it  fire,  traf- 
fic, public,  or  whatever.    So  I  believe  I 
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know  somethlnx  about  what  thl<  prob- 
lem Is  all  about. 

I  would  say  that,  In  my  opinion,  the 
Mil  we  passed  yesterday  Is  a  farce  so  far 
as  oontributins  to  traffic  safety  is  con- 
oemed. 

I  Toted  for  it.  I  do  not  want  anybody 
to  say  I  am  agidnst  traffic  safety,  so  I 
want  to  be  amon«  the  angels,  too.  But 
it  will  not  solve  this  problem  or  even 
make  a  dent  In  it. 

The  thrust  of  the  bill  we  passed  yester- 
day had  to  do  with  the  design  of  the 
MtomobUe.  We  could  build  one  like  a 
Shennan  or  Patton  tank,  and  yet  make 
no  headway  in  eliminating  accidents. 
This  fact  is  on  the  record. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  excellent.  It  gets 
at  the  problem.  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  us. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  the  report  is 
excellent — it  is  exceptionally  well  done. 
I  have  never  seen  a  report  which  indi- 
cated more  knowledge  b^r  the  people  who 
prepared  it — and  that  would  be  the  com- 
mittee and  the  staff.  They  proved  they 
understand  the  cause  of  accidents  and 
tbey  had  the  solutions  and  an  intelligent 
approach  to  the  problem,  of  traffic  safety. 

Actually,  the  report  could  be  used  as  a 
blueprint  by  all  safety  organisations,  be- 
cause it  gets  at  the  problems  which  cause 
traffic  accidents,  as  contrary  to  the  bUl 
we  passed  yesterday,  which  will  not  do 
any  such  thing. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINOBAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  wanted  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman,  for 
finally  recognising  that  we  do  have  the 
best  staff  of  any  committee  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  To  have  their 
excellence  and  hard  wortc  recognized  is 
appreciated  by  all  of  us  serving  on  the 
Public  W(»rks  Committee. 

Mr.  CUNNINaHAM.  I  have  always 
respected  your  staff.  Having  all  the 
background  I  have  in  this  field,  when  I 
read  this  report  I  knew  you  had  an  ex- 
ees>tionally  #ood  staff . 

Tb»  bill  ^  passed  yesterday,  I  believe, 
ought  to  bf  called  the  Nader  bUL  He 
Is  a  sensatiotutl  young  "punk"  with  no 
experience  in  this  field  who  wrote  a  sen- 
sational book  and  the  news  media  made 
a  big  deal  ot  it.  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
agitation  and  a  lot  of  emotion,  so  the 
Commerce  Committee  passed  a  bill.  The 
thrust  of  It  Is  the  design  of  so-called 
safer  cars.  I  have  gone  into  the  reasons 
why  it  wiU  not  work. 

So  we  will  give  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  book  and  who  is  capitalizing 
flnanclally  on  his  book  and  all  the  other 
writings  he  has  made  due  credit  for 
getting  the  House  to  pass  a  bill.  But  it 
win  not  solve  the  problem. 

There  Is  some  little  question  in  my 
mind,  and  I  have  dlsaissed  It  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee [Mr.  FAtuml  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  [Mr.  Ckaickk].  I  believe 
language  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
should  be  offered  to  clarify  one  partlcu- 
lar  portion  of  the  bill,  and  we  will  go 


into  that  later  wheti  the  bill  is  read.  I 
hope  we  can  get  that  amendment 
aAapted,  to  clarify  one  facet  of  this  very 
fine  program. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSILI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleznsm  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  I  am  certainly 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  persdnally  for  the  good 
work  he  has  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSltl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cunningham]  for  the  splendid 
statement  he  has  aade.  Ever  since  the 
gentleman  came  to  Congress  I  have  no- 
ticed he  has  been  a  champion  of  high- 
way safety. 

Many  things  have  been  said  about  a 
gentleman  who  was  one  of  our  greatest 
Members,  who  passed  away  earlier,  the 
author  of  the  famous  Baldwin  amend- 
ment. As  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Crajikr]  said  in  his  remarks,  we 
will  miss  him.  Thii  is  the  day  we  hoped 
Mr.  Baldwin  would'  be  alive,  to  see  what 
the  Congress  is  doing,  since  it  is  scone- 
thing  close  to  his  heart. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunnznghamj  for 
his  statement  about  this  report  being  the 
finest  report  ever  written.  I  am  sure  we 
all  agree  to  that.  We  have  one  of  the 
finest  staffs  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Thank  you,  sir. 
I  wUl  conclude  by  saying  that  I  have 
somewhat  of  a  record  of  not  wanting  to 
spend  money  needlessly.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  tagged  one  vfay  or  thp  other,  but 
I  feel  I  am  rather  moderate,  and  I  do 
want  to  save  money  wherever  I  can. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  we  should  have  put  a 
little  more  in  this  because  it;  is  such  a  big 
problem  and  causes  billions  of  dollars 
In  losses.  This  is  beside  the  point,  how- 
ever, and  It  Is  water  over  the  dam.  I 
hope  we  will  watck  this  program  care- 
fully, and  if  it  needs  more  funds  as  it  is 
developed,  I  hope  that  this  body  will  look 
on  it  kindly. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PickleD. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Ttiank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  of  tUe  members  on  either 
side  regarding  section  404,  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee.  In 
section  (a)  and  in  parts  that  follow  the 
bill  lists  a  total  of  31  F>ersons  who  are 
going  to  serve  on  this  committee.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  spreafl  of  top  people.  I  am 
glad  to  see  it  is  glvea  this  kind  of  standing 
and  prestige.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
legislative  history,  I  assume,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committge  that  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Ccoigress  bf  passing  this  act,  are 
sajring  this  group  is  a  board  of  directors 
for  the  Secretary  In  establishing  the 
various  highway  iafety  programs.  Is 
that  correct? 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes:  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
exactly  correct  in  that  observation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Let  me  say  first  that  on 
page  17.  line  9,  of  the  bill  It  says  that— 

Tlie  conunlttee  stuiU  advlae,  consult  with, 
and  maJce  recommendations  to,  the  Secret 
tary  on  matters  relating  to  bis  activities  and 
functions  In  the  field  of  highway  safety. 

You  go  a  little  fmi.her  on  piige  17  to 
subparagraph  (2)  on  line  17,  and  It 
says,  "to  review,  prior  to  issuance,  stand- 
ards proposed  to  be  issued  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  402(a)  of  this 
title  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon." 

Now,  if  you  turn  back  to  section  402(a) , 
it  is  as  broad  as  it  can  be  because  it 
touches  on  everything  in  this  big  pro- 
gram. If  the  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Comimittee  is  suiHMsed  to  be  a  board  of 
directors  and  the  Board  is  going  to  be 
informing  and  recommending  to  the 
Secretary  these  programs,  it  seems  to  me 
kind  of  odd  that  it  shows  on  line  23  of 
page  17  that  this  committee  "shall  meet 
at  least  once  a  year."  It  seems  tc  me  if 
they  are  going  to  have  a  vital  part  in 
this — and  this  committee  must  be — then 
why  should  they  just  meet  once  a  year? 
It  seems  to  me  what  you  are  saying  is: 
you  call  them  once  a  year  and  let  them 
rubberstamp  what  the  Secretary  is 
ordering.    Is  that  your  intent? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  No.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me,  it  would  be  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  the  use  of 
the  word  "once"  would  be  the  absolute 
minimum  requirement  that  we  would 
contemplate,  and  we  certainly  express 
the  hope  on  the  record  here  today  that 
the  regul«u-  advisory  meetings  would  be 
held  more  than  once  a  year,  certainly, 
and  they  would  be  held  at  regular  In- 
tervals in  order  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  PICKLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

On  line  17,  on  page  17,  where  it  says, 
"to  review,  prior  to  issuance,  standards 
proposed  to  be  issued  by  order  of  the 
Secretary,"  I  assimae  it  does  not  mean  a 
one-shot  proposition,  and  you  establish 
them  at  one  time  and  call  them  in,  but 
every  time  a  new  standard  is  issued  this 
group  will  be  called  in  and  their  opinion 
asked.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  ask  the  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  that 
is  the  situation,  because  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  said  about  the  necessity  for 
a  highway  program.  I  agree  with  it. 
but  some  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  States  that  they  have  not  done  any- 
thing in  this  field.  I  happen  to  feel  that 
the  States  have  done  a  great  deal  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  carried 
out  the  only  highway  safety  program 
known  today.  If  we  do  not  give  the 
States  a  strong  voice  in  this  advisory 
committee,  it  will  be  a  mistake. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  body  Intends 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  get  into 
any  kind  of  Federal  police  action  on  the 
part  of  any  Federal  highway  agency;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
absolutely  correct.    And,  it  would  be  the 
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intent  of  the  committee  that  this  bill 
would  foster  the  greatest  liaison  between 
Federal,  State  and  local  authorities  in 
order  to  accomplish  an  overall  highway 
traflflc  safety  program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Then,  surely,  it  must 
be  operated  in  that  fashion,  because 
there  must  be  a  good  partnership  on  the 
Federal  and  State  basis,  and  I  want 
to  be  positive  that  it  is  your  Intent  to 
say  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  Adminis- 
trator he  appoints  that  this  body  Is  sup- 
posed to  give  its  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  expressing,  certainly,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
and  I  believe  of  the  Committee.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  wrote  in  subsection 
if )  at  page  14,  the  second  proviso  to  the 
effect  that: 

Uniform  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
their  political  subdivisions,  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  such 
other  public  and  private  organizations  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clearly  the  intent 
that  the  States  and  local  communities 
should  not  only  be  considered,  but 
should  have  a  part  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  relating  to  such  standards. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  . 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chalrrhan,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  this  cominittee,  but  I 
am  intensely  interested  in  this  subject 
and  truly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
given  to  me  here  to  express  my  views.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee — the 
majority  and  minority  of  the  Commlt> 
tee  on  Public  Works  for  its  excellent 
work  in  p/eparlng  this  legislation  for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  advocated 
the  kind  of  programs  which  will  be  es- 
tablished by  this  bUl,  in  fact,  as  already 
suggested,  I  have  introduced  a  good 
deal  of  similar  legislation  since  I  came 
to  this  IJouse.  Since  my  days  in  the 
New  York  State  Senate,  where  for  8  years 
I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Highway  Safety, 
I  have  been  calling  for  a  more  active 
governmental  role  in  promoting  highway 
safety. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  effective  action  to  end  the 
carnage  on  our  highways.  The  high- 
way safety  biU,  along  with  the  traffic  and 
motor  vehicle  safety  biU  we  have  already 
passed,  will  enable  us  to  finally  get  going. 
It  would  be  almost  criminally  negligent 
to  delay  any  longer. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing out  in  favor  of  a  strong  motor  vehicle 
»wety  bill.    I  recommended  that  bill  as 


part  of  a  vital  multifaceted  Federal  as- 
sault upon  the  problem  of  traffic  safety. 
Today  we  are  ocHisidering  the  comple- 
ment of  that  bill,  the  proposed  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.    This  bill,  though  less 
publicized  than  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act. 
is  probably  even  more  essential  if  we  are 
to  make  any  resil  progress  in  reducing  our 
horrendous  accident  rate.     It  must  be 
passed  in  as  effective  a  form  as  possible. 
The   motor  vehicle   bill   deals   amply 
with  only  one  of  the  major  components 
of  the  traffic  safety  problem — the  motor 
vehicle  itself.    It  is  the  highway  safety 
bUl,  H.R.  13290,  which  deals  with  the 
other  major  components:  the  road,  the 
driver,  and  law  enforcement.     The  bill 
provides  for  an   extensive  progrsmi  of 
research  and  training  activities  related 
to  these  three  areas  of  the  problem.    It 
also    provides    that    minimum    safety 
standards  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  acting  in  cooperation  with 
appropriate  Federal,  State,   local,   and 
private  organizations.    Standards  are  to 
include  criteria  for  programs  to  improve 
driver   and  pedestrian   performance   as 
well  as  provisions  for  accident  recording 
and  investigation;    vehicle   registration, 
operation,   and  inspection;    traffic  con- 
trol;  emergency  services;    and  vehicle 
codes  and  laws.    The  bill  directs  each 
State  to  establish  a  highway  safety  pro- 
gram by  Etecember  1967  in  accordance 
with  these  standards.    It  authorizes  $215 
million  to  help  the  States  develop  and 
conduct  these  programs.     If  any  State 
does  not  implement  a  safety  program  by 
the  1967  deadline,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  by  10  percent  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  to  which  that 
State  would  normally  be  entitled. 

By  requiring  all  States  to  have  a  safety 
program  by  the  end  of  1967  tuid  setting  a 
penalty  for  their  failure  to  do  so,  H.R. 
13290  goes  a  good  deal  farther  than  the 
Senate  passed  version  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Bill,  S.  3052.  which  is  designed 
only  to  encourage  the  States  to  estab- 
lish programs  and  sets  neither  deadline 
nor  penalty.  I  Aelieve  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Publii  Works  should  be  com- 
mended for  strengthening  the  bill  In  this 
way.  Wide  State  variations  on  traffic 
safety  regulations,  as  well  as  outright 
laxity  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
imperil  the  lives  of  millions  of  interstate 
travelers.  We  simply  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  waltmg  for  fully  volimtary 
acceptance  of  national  safety  standards. 
The  Senate  bill,  however,  is  a  good 
deal  stronger  in  terms  of  funding — It 
authorizes  $195  million  more  for  the  3- 
year  highway  safety  package  than  H.R. 
13290  does.  In  a  bill  of  my  own,  H.R. 
15060,  which  is  very  similar  in  effect  to 
the  Highway  Safety  bill  before  us.  I  ad- 
vocated a  total  authorization  even  larger 
than  that  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
I  recommend  that  we  in  the  House  con- 
sider raising  the  authorization  provided 
for  by  the  bill  repwrted  to  us.  for  I  be- 
lieve that  an  appropriation  at  least  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
represent  a  much  more  realistic  response 
to  the  urgent  need  for  rapid  and  wide- 
spread action  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety. 

I  would  also  like  to  recommend  that 
two  provisions  not  contained  in  our  bill 


be  added  to  it.  These  provisions  are 
contained,  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
both  the  Senate  version  of  the  highway 
safety  bill  and  in  two  of  my  own  bills, 
H.R.  9629.  and  H.R.  16060.  They  pro- 
vide for  incentive  grants  to  States  to 
aid  and  encourage  them  in  establishing 
programs  for  drivers'  education  and 
motor  vehicle  Inspection.  Both  provi- 
sions would  greatly  strengthen  our  over- 
all attack  on  the  national  accident  rate. 
Thorough  and  efficient  inspection  sys- 
tems are  essential  if  State  safety  pro- 
grams are  to  be  effective.  Unsafe 
vehicles  must  be  kept  off  our  highways. 
Today  nearly  one-half  of  all  cars  on  the 
road  are  6  years  of  age  or  older.  Yet 
only  20  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  vehicle  inspection  laws.  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  how 
those  in^jection  programs  which  exist 
are  operated — what  minimum  reqtdre- 
ments  must  be  met,  what  foUowup  en- 
forcement takes  place,  and  so  on.  Con- 
gress must  act  quickly  to  spur  the  incep- 
tion and  improvement  of  motor  vehicle 
maintenance  steindards.  The  incentive 
grants  provision  I  am  reconunending  to 
you  would  take  a  healthy  step  forward 
in  this  direction. 

It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  explain 
at  any  length  why  it  is  essential  that 
States  be  given  ^>ecial  encouragement 
to  begin  or  improve  their  drivers'  educa- 
tion programs.  Nearly  4  million  young- 
sters reach  driving  age  each  year.  Young 
drivers  who  have  not  had  drivers'  edu- 
cation courses  have  the  very  worst  rec- 
ord of  any  group  in  our  Nation.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  young- 
sters lack  the  capacity  to  be  good  drivers. 
An  extensive  education  program  would 
help  guarantee  that  this  capacity  is  de- 
veloped. If  we  could  thus  make  sure  that 
most  of  those  who  become  drivers  each 
year,  start  out  as  safe  di'ivers,  we  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing one  of  the  major  causes  of  our  prob- 
lem. 

Let  me  just  add  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision setting  up  incentive  grants  for 
drivers'  education  programs,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  has  acted  wisely  in  mak- 
ing the  funds  available  to  the  respective 
State  Boards  of  Education.  These  are 
certainly  the  bodies  most  likely  to  be  in 
a  good  position  to  design  and  administer 
educational  programs  aimed  primarily  at 
high  school  students. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  painstaking  and  thorough 
work  it  has  done  to  perfect  this  legisla- 
tion. I  trust  it  will  be  approved  today  by 
a  unanimous  vote  by  this  House. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Oross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  import  of  this  highway  safety  bill 
will  not  be  lost  upon  any  citizen  or  public 
official  who  has  driven  or  is  tempted  to 
drive  his  automobile  at  80  to  90  miles  an 
hour  over  a  public  highway,  pass  a  car 
at  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  force  an  ap- 
proaching car  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
highway,  meanwhile  drinking  beer  while 
steering  with  one  hand.  I  reiterate  that 
I  hope  the  import  of  this  bill  will  not  be 
lost  upon  any  public  ofBdal  who  has 
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operated   a   motor  vehicle   with  such 
reckleesnen. 

ICr.  CRAMIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ifioh- 
igan  [Mr.  CnniBKitG]. 

BCr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chabman.  I 
rise  In  supiwrt  of  tills  ledslation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  sort  of  a 
safety  week  in  Congress.  Ttesterday  we 
had  the  Automobile  Safety  Act  and  to- 
day we  have  the  1966  H:^hway  Safety 
Act.  I  happen  to  believe  that  for  the 
past  few  years  we  have  had  the  cart 
before  the  horse  because  last  y^u-  we  had 
the  1965  Highway  Beautlfleatlon  Act. 
At  that  time  we  seemed  to  be  more  In- 
terested In  planting  flowers  and  beautify- 
ing our  highways  than  we  were  In  mak- 
ing them  safe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
believes  we  should  have  had  the  1965 
Highway  Safety  Act  before  we  had  the 
Beautfficatlon  Act.  But  as  long  as  the 
administration  felt  we  ought  to  have  It 
the  other  way,  I  am  delighted  that  at 
least  at  this  late  date  we  are  recognizing 
the  need  for  highway  safety. 

Mr.  CLEYELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
enthuslastlcany  support  H.R.  13290,  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  This  legislation, 
coupled  with  the  bill  passed  yesterday 
concerning  automobile  safety  standards, 
is  a  vital  step  toward  control  of  the  ap- 
palling and  rising  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  to  view  the  general 
public  complacency  toward  the  deaths 
and  Injuries  and  damage  from  automo- 
bile accidents.  We  get  woxiced  up  about 
any  number  of  other  problems  facing  us 
but  the  automobile  is  so  much  a  part  of 
us  and  our  economy  we  seem  able  to  ac- 
cept 10  million  accidents  a  year,  result- 
ing in  more  than  50,000  deaths.  We  get 
more  excited  over  one  airplane  crash 
costing  100  lives  than  we  do  over  50,000 
deaths.  Fttty  thousand  deaths — that  is 
more  than  the  population  of  Nashua, 
N.H.,  ths  biggest  city  in  my  congressional 
district.  TfiB  experts  tell  us  that  in  10 
years  the  annual  highway  death  rate  will 
be  double  that — ^two  cities  the  size  of 
Nashua  plus  some  villages  obliterated 
every  year — unless  something  can  be 
done. 

National  leadership  firmly  exercised 
at  the  Federal  level  is  urgently  called 
for.  It  is  provided  in  this  legislation, 
which,  although  it  carries  a  due  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  Indlvidxial  States,  is 
also  firm.  It  requires  States  to  estab- 
lish highway  safety  programs  meeting 
uniform  standards  to  be  established — in 
consultation  with  the  States— by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 
'  Vast  as  his  duties  are  already,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  will  have  no  more 
hmtortant  task  than  this. 

This  legislation  comes  unanimously 
frqin  my  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and,  of  the  States  and  all  the  American 
people.  It  is  designed  to  save  our  lives. 
It  will  permit  coordination  of  efforts  and 
ai  research  for  improved  highway-safety 
measures. 

The  House  last  year  apiMroved  a  simi- 
lar provision,  long  sponsored  by  our  col- 
league and  my  dear  friend,  the  late  John 


Baldwin,  of  California.  Unfortunately, 
It  was  watered  downf  by  the  Senate.  The 
lequlranent  for  States  to  adopt  effec- 
tive highway-safety  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  Federal  standards  was  his  pro- 
posal and  no  matttf  what  name  is  at- 
tached to  the  legislation,  it  will  always  be 
known  as  the  Baldwin  amendment  to 
those  of  us  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Public  Woiks  Comjtilttee. 

The  C(Hnmlttee's  efforts  to  promote 
highway  safety  were  given  tragic  Impetus 
when  one  of  our  Miembers,  the  Honor- 
able T.  Ashton  Tho<ip8on,  of  Louisiana, 
was  killed  in  a  traflk  accident  last  year. 
There  Is  probably  no  one  in  the  House 
who  has  not  had  a  relative  or  a  close 
friend  killed  or  injured  by  the  automo- 
bile. 

This  bill  will  not  save  those  destined 
to  be  killed  or  hurt  in  a  car  this  year  or 
next  nor,  perhaps,  the  next  after  that. 
But  its  effects  shoxikl  be  felt  after  that. 
It  is  for  our  children,  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves and  our  parents. 

Mt,  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  support  tathe  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  largely  lor  the  same  reasons 
I  supported  the  National  Traflac  and 
Motor  Vehicles  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

These  two  blUs  axe  separate  bills,  but 
in  reality  they  are  ioseparable.  Both  of 
the  bills  are  designed  to  spare  the  lives 
of  Americans;  they  reduce  the  risks 
iR^ch  those  of  us  who  ride  the  highways 
face  every  day.  I  loqk  forward  to  a  safer 
America  in  which  to  live  when  these  bills 
become  law. 

I  commend  the  Piiblic  Works  Commit- 
tee and  its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Paio-on],  for  bringing 
this  enlightening  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHATfSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  serious  prcfclem  left  untouched 
by  the  legislation  regulating  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  been  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  of  what  can  be  done  for 
traflQc  safety  regarding  the  man  behind 
the  wheel.  The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  in  this 
proposed  legislation  come  to  grips  with 
this  most  difficult  asfect  of  trajpc  safety. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  bill  which 
we  are  now  considaring  is  designed  to 
assist  the  States  in  developing  or  im- 
proving highway  safety  programs.  A 
major  emphasis  is  On  measures  calcu- 
lated to  improve  driver  performance  by 
emphasis  upon  initiating  or  improving 
school  driver  education  programs,  uni- 
form driver  testing  a|id  examination,  and 
the  development  of  an  effective  record 
system  concerning  accidents  and  their 
effects.  Another  major  factor  is  the 
development  of  a  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion system  and  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram concerning  U>e  relationship  be- 
tween alcoholism  and  traffic  safety. 

In  my  estimation,  this  bill  represents 
a  meaningful  effort  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  exceedingly  difficult  problems  in  the 
field  of  highway  safety.  Every  witness 
testifying  before  olu-  committee  ex- 
pressed deep  and  growing  concern  re- 
garding impairment  by  alcohol  in  rela- 
tion to  traffic  safety.  Statistics  indicate 
that  alcohol  is  a  factor  present  in  some 
degree  in  about  50  percent  of  all  acci- 
dents. This  bill  authorizes  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  this  relationship,  and 


an  evaluation  of  State  and  local  pro. 
grams  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  we  are 
investing  billions  of  dollars  educating 
oiu-  children,  but  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  spend  the  relatively  small  additional 
amount  it  would  take  to  help  teach  them 
how  to  stay  alive.  I  believe  this  much 
needed  legislation  will  help  to  do  this, 
and  I  strongly  urge  approval  of  HJl 
13290. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  already  approved  legislation  which 
will  set  safety  standards  for  the  motor 
vehicle.  Today  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
which  will  further  advance  the  cause  of 
motoring  safety. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  will 
provide  Federal  leadership  for  State 
highway  safety  programs.  It  will  not 
only  encourage  but  it  will  require— sub- 
ject to  a  10-percent  reduction  in  Federal- 
aid  highway  fimds — that  States  develop 
safety  programs  that  are  realistic  for  this 
age  of  speed  and  Interstate  travel.  As 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
stated  in  its  report : 

For  forty  years  the  various  safety-related 
organizations,  both  public  and  private,  have 
been  trying  to  adopt  at  least  minimum  uni- 
form regulatory  statutes,  with  lamentable 
lack  of  success. 

It  is  lamentable  indeed  to  reflect  that 
lives  have  been  lost  due  to  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  signs,  signals,  and  traffic 
laws.  The  hazards  of  the  road  are  many. 
It  is  inexcusable  that  we  have  not  re- 
moved those  which  are  relatively  easy  to 
correct. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  will  provide 
guidelines  for  other  aspects  of  highway 
safety — licensing  of  drivers  and  driver 
education,  vehicle  registration  and  in- 
spection, the  collection  of  accident  statis- 
tics, and  local  highway  improvement. 
All  of  these  matters  must  be  dealt  with  at 
the  State  level,  but  Federal  leadership  is 
necessary  to  remedy  the  current  wide 
variations  from  State  to  State. 

Federal  standards,  however,  will  not 
be  developed  capriciously.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  directed  to  develop 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  States  and 
other  public  and  private  stgencles.  Pro- 
posed standards  will  also  be  reviewed  by 
a  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Conmilttee.  There  will  be  wide  repre- 
sentation of  affected  Interests  on  this 
Committee  including  public  administra- 
tors, safety  experts,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. Thus,  there  are  ample  safeguards 
against  arbitrary  action. 

This  bill  will  also  strengthen  research 
in  highway  safety.  Research  fellowships 
and  demonstration  projects  are  among 
the  progrrams  authorized,  and  a  special 
study  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween alcohol  and  highway  accidents  will 
be  made.  Safety  research  up  until  now 
has  been  fragmented  and  little  has  been 
done  with  the  findings.  We  desperately 
need  a  program  of  applied  research  to 
help  reduce  the  present  fearful  toll  of 
death  and  Injury  on  our  roculs  and  high- 
ways. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
regardless  of  how  safely  our  automobiles 
are  built  and  regardless  of  the  decreased 
hazards  on  the  highways  due  to  uniform 
traffic  regulations,  the  ultimate  factor  In 
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our  horrendous  highway  death  rate  is 
the  driver.  Our  States  are  licensing  any- 
one who  knows  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  operating  an  automobile  and  the  few 
traffic  rules  required  to  pass  a  simple 
written  examination.  However,  a 
stepped-up  program  of  driver  education 
In  our  schools  could  greatly  enhance  a 
student's  knowledge  and  awareness  of 
safe  motoring.  This  has  been  proven 
time  and  time  again  in  those  States 
which  do  have  such  programs — including 
my  own  State  of  Florida.  There  are  ap- 
proximately l»/2  million  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  in  driver  education  this  year. 
Another  1 '  2  milUon  could  be  enrolled  if 
sufficient  funda^'ere  available.  There- 
fore, I  am  wnbleheartedly  supporting 
the  amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
approve  only  State  highway  programs 
which  include  a  driver  education  pro- 
gram. 

The  whole  area  of  highway  safety  Is 
too  Important  to  the  American  public  to 
permit  it  to  remain  in  its  present  hap- 
hazard status.  This  legislation  has  been 
carefully  designed  to  provide  Federal 
leadership  in  this  crucial  area,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
today  we  are  considering  a  bill  that  will 
prowde  us  with  the  means  of  reducing 
the  slaughter  that  takes  place  on  our 
Nation's  roads  and  highways. 

Each  year  we  become  more  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  our  citizens  killing 
each  other  on  the  highways  as  the  an- 
nual death  tolls  continue  to  rise.  But, 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  done 
little  in  the  form  of  a  concerted  effort 
to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  that 
take  place. 

The  carnage  which  takes  place  on  our 
highways  is  an  insult  to  our  sense  of 
value  of  human  life  and  an  insult  to 
our  ability  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

In  1  year  we  lose  more  lives  than  the 
battlefields  in  Korea  cla  med  during  the 
3  years  of  that  war. 

While  we  fail  to  provide  legislative 
protection  for  our  citizens,  a  population 
the  size  of  Newport,  R.I..  is  virtually 
wiped  out  on  our  Nation's  roads  and 
highways  each  year.  Nearly  50,000 
Americans  lose  their  lives  while  riding 
on  our  highways  each  year.  Another  3 
million  are  injured  due  to  automobile 
accidents  that  destroy  $8  million  of  our 
national  wealth  annually, 

Mr.  Chairman,  effectual  legislation  is 
needed  to  help  reduce  the  staggering 
losses  of  life  and  property  that  occur 
each  year  in  ever-increasing  numbers  on 
our  Nation's  roads  and  highways  and 
such  legislation  is  available  to  us  in  the 
form  of  H.R.  13228  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  cosponsorlng. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Safety  Research  and  Testing  Center 
which  should  become  the  focal  point  of 
all  study  of  the  many  complex  elements 
Involved  in  traffic  accidents.  It  will 
provide  a  more  uniform  traffic  environ- 
jnent,  more  adequate  standards  of  safety 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  vehicles  and 
inspection  of  vehicles  in  use,  and  a  better 
definition  of  fitness  to  drive. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  de- 
lay action  on  this  matter  any  longer.  Far 
too  many  lives  have  been  lost  and  are 
being  lost  each  day  on  our  highways 
that  could  be  saved  through  the  fruits 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  13290,  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1906. 

Once  again  Congress  is  called  upon  by 
a  pleading  Nation  to  register  Its  concern 
over  the  mounting  disaster  which  negli- 
gence in  the  field  of  traffic  safety  has 
produced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review- 
again  the  gruesome  statistics  which  have 
recorded  tragedy  after  tragedy  and  death 
after  death.  One  needs  only  to  recall 
the  horrifsing  sounds  of  squealing  rub- 
ber against  slick  pavement,  of  grinding 
steel,  suid  of  the  sirens  which  too  often 
are  too  late.  In  order  to  realize  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation. 

At  least  three  factors  contribute  to 
motor  vehicle  accidents;  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  motor  vehicle,  the 
design  and  construction  of  roads  and 
highways,  and.  of  course,  the  driver.  As 
legislators,  as  reasonable  and  concerned 
citizens,  and  as  drivers,  we  must  elimi- 
nate every  variable  which  modern  sci- 
ence and  research  deem  a  contributing 
factor  to  motor  vehicle  accidents,  but  a 
factor  which  can  be  corrected.  Yester- 
day this  House  took  the  first  step  by 
addressing  itself  to  the  first  of  the  three 
factors  by  passing  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
Now  the  House  should  reaffirm  that  com- 
mitment to  the  elimination  of  driving 
hazards  by  taking  the  companion  step 
and  passing  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966. 

I  introduced  H.R.  13488.  a  bill  which 
would  have  established  the  means  under 
a  single  agency  for  dealing  with  all  the 
factors  Involved  in  both  motor  vehicle 
and  highwray  safety.  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  report  two  different  bills  covering 
the  two  major  aspects  of  traffic  safety, 
motor  vehicle  safety  on  the  one  hand 
and  highway  safety  on  the  other.  Un- 
fortimately,  this  approach  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  some  degree  of  coordination 
and  centralization  of  effort. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  require,  as  I 
recommended  in  the  legislation  I  pro- 
posed, that  each  State  create  a  single 
agency  to  administer  its  traffic  safety 
programs,  but  rather  permits  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  to  disburse  Federal 
funds  to  the  many  different  officials  and 
agencies  responsible  for  various  aspects 
of  highway  safety  activity  in  his  State. 
Neither  does  this  bill  call  for  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Center,  with  centralized 
library,  research,  and  testing  facilities, 
which  I  Included  in  my  bill.  On  the 
other  hand.  H.R.  13290  creates  a  National 
Highway  Safety  Agency  under  an  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Further,  the  proposed  legislation  does 
recommend  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form standards  for  driver  testing  and  li- 
censing, vehicle  inspection  and  registra- 
tion, highway  design  and  maintenance, 
traffic  control,  and  vehicle  codes  and 
laws.  The  cross-country  driver  is  well 
aware  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
discrepancy   in   traffic   codes   and   laws 


among  the  several  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions and  of  the  unfair  advantage 
taken  of  such  confusion.  Uniformity  is 
very  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provision  for  the 
keeping  of  accurate  records  and  for  the 
increased  surveillance  of  potentially  high 
accident  locations,  when  applied  in  con- 
junction with  highway  safety  research  as 
authorized  under  section  403,  should  en- 
courage the  detectlcm  and  correction  of 
yet  undiscovered  caiises  of  accidents. 
New  discoveries  in  the  area  of  skidding 
on  wet  pavement  have  been  made,  as 
House  Report  No.  1700  on  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  points  out.  The  Secretary 
Is  required  in  section  202  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  admin- 
istration and  effects  of  this  act  and  on 
the  progress  of  research  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

There  are  two  significant  omissions  in 
the  House  bill  as  compared  with  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  S.  3052. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  bill  in 
section  404  specifically  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to 
improve  vehicle  inspection  systems,  and 
authorizes  additional  funds  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  section  405  of  the  Senate  bill 
specifically  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  establish, 
expand,  or  Improve  driver  education  pro- 
grams .  Such  programs  are  ^Ital  to  high  - 
way  safety.  TTie  report  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  refers  to  young  driv- 
ers-to-be as  potentially  the  best  drivers 
on  the  road.  The  Senate  bill  recognizes 
this  potential  and  authorizes  funds  en- 
abling the  Federal  Government  to  pay  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  driver  educa- 
tion programs. 

For  these  two  sections  and  for  a  third 
section,  section  406  of  S.  3052  on  com- 
munity safety  programs,  the  Senate  bill 
authorizes  $195  million  more  over  the 
3-year  period  than  the  House  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  today  is  the  result  of  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  real  possibility  of 
drastically  reducing  boUi  highway  acci- 
dents and  highway  injuries  by  uniformly 
applying  the  knowledge  and  the  tech- 
nology made  available  by  recent  highway 
and  vehicular  research.  However,  this 
has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  an  or- 
gaiUzed.  centralized  stimulus  and  by  a 
lack  of  financial  support.  This  bill  offers 
a  chance  to  overcome  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  both  haphazard  highway  con- 
struction and  poor  driver  education  and 
licensing  programs.'  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  stimulate  progress  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  highways,  traffic  laws,  and 
driver  performance  by  voting  for  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  program  of 
highway  safety. 

"The  passage  of  this  measure  would  set 
into  motion  a  recommendation  of  the 
President  to  enact  a  highway  traffic 
safety  act,  which  he  first  suggested  In  his 
message  to  Congress  on  March  2,  1968, 
and  in  which  he  also  proposed  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Today  we  have  about  90  million  motor 
vehicles  traveling  over  our  highways.    It 
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Is  estimated  thai  by  1975  there  wlU  be 
ziearly  120  mllUon,  and  for  this  antici- 
pated tncreaae  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
now.  If  we  are  to  keep  oiir  ever-rising 
tralflo  death  rate  under  control.  The 
present  rate  of  traffic  deaths  Is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50.000  persons  a  year. 
It  Is  predicted  that  by  1975,  with  the  ad- 
ditional vehicles  on  our  Nation's  roads. 
tUs  camace  on  the  highways  could  reach 
100.000  persons  imless  we  act  now  and 
make  the  proper  decisions  to  avert  such 
a  catastrophe. 

The  HlghwaT  Safety  Act  which  we  are 
presently  debating  represents  a  compre- 
hensive, many-faceted  program  for  pro- 
moting automobile  safety.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  should  receive  attention  and 
wholehearted  support  of  this  entire 
body. 

We  know  how  to  build  safer  cars  and 
safer  highways,  and  we  know  how  to 
enforce  safety  regulations  and  train  safe 
drivers.  But  to  this  end  we  have  been 
diversifled  on  our  traffic  efforts  and 
problems  under  many  programs  of  vary- 
ing levels  of  government  and  civic  activ- 
ity. Our  Nation's  resources  must  be  or- 
ganized into  one  vast  national  safety 
program  which  would  provide  the  needed 
financing  for  the  research  of  this  matter 
and  to  establish  a  countermeasure  to  re- 
verse the  accident  trend. 

The  automobile  has  come  to  dominate 
our  American  way  of  life.  Our  trans- 
portation system  is  the  safest  in  the 
world,  but  aU  efforts  must  be  taken  to 
improve  on  its  safety  and  give  increased 
attention  to  the  automotive  traffic  phase 
erf  this  safety  which  will  involve  addi- 
tional highways,  additional  drivers,  and 
additional  vehicles  within  the  next 
decade. 

Our  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  in- 
adequate, under  tWs  legislation  we 
Shan  cope  with  traffic  safety  on  a  na- 
tional level.  Much,  for  instance,  must  be 
done  to  rid  our  highways  of  the  reckless 
driver.  We  have,  at  present,  the  national 
ortTer  registration  file  in  which  drivers 
whose  licenses  have  been  suspended  for 
various  infractions  of  the  driving  rules 
are  listed.  The  States  have  access  to 
this  file  and  can  ascertain  whether  a 
driver  has  had  his  license  suspended  and 
is  aiH>lying  for  another  one  in  anotiier 
State.  This  is  a  step  forward  in  pro- 
viding for  highway  safety,  by  keeping  a 
consistent  violator  of  traffic  rules  <rfr  the 
•treets  and  highways  of  the  Nation. 

Equally  Important,  but  far  less  recog- 
nlaed  is  the  urgent  need  for  the  improve- 
ment of  licensed  drivers.  Traffic  prob- 
lems, motor  vehicles,  high-speed  high- 
ways have  changed  very  drastically  over 
the  past  few  years,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  improve  the  driver  or 
driver  habits  up  to  date. 

Each  day  we  meet  the  backioads 
Sunday  driver  trying  to  negotiate  the 
modem  high-speed  highways,  and  not 
enough  of  them  know  how  to  drive  on 
these  modem  highways,  lliere  shall  be 
accidents  unless  these  drivers  leam  what 
the  new  traffic  condlticns  demand,  and 
realiw  that  the  driving  habits  they  ac- 
quired 10  or  20  years  ago  will  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  today. 


A  feature  of  this  bill  is  the  vehicle  in- 
spection program.  ,  As  of  now,  only  20 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
such  programs  an4  If  we  do  not  carry 
this  message  to  the  Remaining  States  this 
highway  safety  program  can  be  of  no 
value.  Vehicle  inajjectlon  should  be  of 
prime  interest  to  tlje  motorist  for  his  in- 
vestment In  a  motor  vehicle  Is  not  one  of 
minimum  value.  I^  is  a  large  portion  of 
his  everyday  expense  and  he  should  be 
willing  to  protect  ^t  through  periodical 
inspections  to  correct  any  wear  and  tear 
upon  it.  Adequate  <ialntenance  can  help 
to  ke^  a  vehicle  in  pafe  operating  condi- 
tion and  prolong  its  life — and  the  life  of 
the  driver  and  his  passengers. 

Another  factor  ki  the  promotion  of 
highway  safety  is  tke  proper  design  and 
maintenance  of  oar  modem  highway 
system.  In  anticipation  of  the  increase 
of  motor  vehicles  during  the  next  decade, 
it  Is  Imperative  that  our  highways  meet 
the  needs  of  the  driving  public.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  it  Is  not  only  that  we  need 
more  roads,  but  also  that  we  do  need  bet- 
ter roads.  Some  of  our  early  highways 
built  under  the  Federal  Highway  Act  do 
ne^  remodeling  to  .conform  to  present- 
day  operations.  To  achieve  this  end,  we 
must  provide  wide  median  areas,  better 

median  barriers,  aqd  safer  guardrails 

constructed  of  such  material  that  will 
lessen  injuries  upon  impact  and  placed 
In  such  a  way  that  will  keep  the  vehicle 
parallel  to  traflSc.  which  would  prevent 
broadside  impact  from  the  following  cars. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
proper  installation  of  traffic  markers 
lighting  of  Intersections  and  tumoffs' 
Ughted  barricades  and  lighted  advance 
warning  signs. 

Our  construction  engineers  should 
work  closely  together  with  road  surface 
suppliers  to  develop  a  better  and  safer 
surface  material,  a  material  which  will 
prevent  skidding  oti  wet  pavement^-a 
factor  In  many  accidents,  esi>eclally  in 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  takes  into 
consideration  all  of  these  recommenda- 
tions and  should  be  passed  as  an  abso- 
lute essential  to  our  transportaUon 
media.  Failure  to  pass  this  legislation 
would  be  a  license  to  continue  our  high- 
way slaughter  and  the  destruction  of 
untold  cost  of  property  Involved  in  such 
highway  accidents. 

Someday  in  the  future  we  can  expect 
electronically  controlled  vehicles  on  our 
major  highways  which  will  probably  be 
under  the  guidance  of  computers.  But 
imtil  that  time  arrivts,  we  must  do  what- 
ever is  possible  to  make  our  highways 
safe.  This  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  to  achieving  thli  desire. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
naittee  wants  to  ma^  It  very  clear  that 
like  the  Federal-aid  highway  program! 
this  highway  safety  program  must  be  a 
cooperative  effort.  The  Secretary  must 
conduct  meaningful  consxiltation  with 
the  State  Governors  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, with  coiinty  ofBcials  and 
mayors,  with  other  public  and  private 
organizations  in  the  safety  field,  and 
with  the  Highway  S^ety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  this  bit  creates,  before  he 
issues  standards. 


Pro  forma  consultation  will  not  be 
sufficient.  Before  he  finally  determines 
what  these  minimi^  standards  shall  be 
the  Secretary  must,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, have  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  States.  Without  such  concur- 
rence, the  program  will  be  meaningless 
for  it  is  the  States  who  will  in  fact  be 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  this 
highway  safety  program,  and  without 
their  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  support 
the  program  cannot  achieve  its  purpose 
This  is  a  good  bill.  It  will  help  save 
thousands  of  lives  if  fully  implemented 
It  will  be  fully  implemented  if  we  ali 
work  together.  We  can  start  by  passing 
the  bill  today  and  then  go  on  to  work 
with  the  States  in  launching  this  great 
safety  program.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  other  members  in  con- 
gratulating our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Klucztcnski],  the  subcommittee 
chairman  on  roads,  for  his  great  work  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  of  highway  safety" 
is  one  that  has  concerned  many  of  us 
in  the  Nation  and  especially  in  my  own 
great  State  of  California  for  many  years. 
California  not  only  is  the  most  populous 
State  in  the  Nation  but  also  has  one  of 
the  most  extensive  road  and  highway 
systems   of   any   State   in   the  countiy 
Tragically  this  will  mean  that  California 
will  probably  be  among  the  leaders  In 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  tragic  deaths 
which  this  country  will  experience  this 
year  and  next.     It  has  been  estimated 
that  50,000  people  alive  today,  enjoytog 
their  families  and  following  their  normal 
occupations,  will  be  dead  12  months  from 
today,  all  due  to  tragic  accidents.   Twen- 
ty-four months  from  today.  100,000  or 
more   will   be   gone.     In   these  periods 
hundreds  of  thousands  will  be  injured, 
and  millions  upon   millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  will  have  been  suffered. 
I  am  proud  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Conunittee  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  continuing  effort  over 
the  past  few  years  to  do  something  .about 
this  senseless,  wasteful  slaughter  on  the 
highways.    Chairman  John  C.  Kldcztn- 
SKi,  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Chair- 
man George  Fallon,  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, have  been  leaders  in  this  effort 
and  their  efforts  should  be  commended. 
They  have  fought  through   the  full  2 
years  of  this  Congress  to  establish  a  re- 
sponsible and  f  arsighted  program  such  as 
is  provided  in  H.R.  13290,  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

It  saddens  me  that  one  of  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  a  wise  highway 
safety  program,  the  late  Representative 
John  Baldwin,  is  not  with  us  today  to 
witness  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
in  this  legislation.  John  was  responsible 
for  the  first  step  which  was  taken  last 
year  along  these  lines.  This  was  a  ten- 
tative step  along  the  way  demanding  a 
comprehensive  transportation  planning 
program  for  highway  safety  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  State  and  local  government. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  along  these 
lines. 
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I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  State  of 
California  has  taken  a  leading  role  in 
the  research  efforts,  for  instance,  de- 
signed to  discover  and  eliminate  the 
causes  of  highwsiy  accidents.  I  call  to 
your  attention  specifically  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
our  Golden  State  the  citation  in  the 
House  report  which  accompanies  this 
bill.  You  will  note,  on  page  16,  the  ac- 
count of  the  Investigation  of  a  skidding 
accident  on  a  new  highway.  Interstate 
80,  which  apparently  was  the  resiilt  of 
hydroplaning  on  wet  surfaces  which 
made  it  impossible  to  control  moving 
vehicles.  A  few  shallow  grooves  in  the 
surface  were  all  that  were  needed  to 
improve  driving  and  eliminate  accidents. 
If  we  can  discover  the  causes  of  accidents 
on  a  single  curve  in  Interstate  flfo  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  then  we  can 
discover  the  causes  of  accidents  in  other 
areas  of  our  Nation  and  eliminate  them. 

It  is  essential  that  the  legislation  which 
the  Public  Works  Conunittee  has  recom- 
mended and  its  various  aspects  includ- 
ing assistance  to  States  In  developing 
and  Improving  highway  safety,  improv- 
ing driver  performance,  improving  pe- 
destrian performance,  accident  report- 
ing and  records,  vehicle  inspection  and 
registration,  highway  design  and  main- 
tenance, research  in  traffic  control, 
emergency  services  laws,  and  all  the 
other  programs,  move  ahead  if  we  are 
to  reduce  the  carnage  on  our  highways. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but 
let  us  take  the  next  step.  This  we  are 
doing  today  with  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Chairman  Fallon,  Chairman  Kltj- 
czYNSKi,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  especially  those  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  must  be  com- 
mended for  the  progress  they  have  made. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  action  we  are 
taking  here  today  will  reduce  greatly 
the  tragic  toll  which  highway  accidents 
now  are  claiming  in  this  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation  will 
achieve  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
nile  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  original  bUI  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tnrs    1 HIGKWAT    BAFriT 

Sic.  101.  Title  23.  United  States  Code,  la 
Mreby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
»  new  chapter : 
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"CHAPTEK    4 — KICHWAT    SAPmr 


_  «l.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 
_W2.  Highway  safety  progranu. 

«3   Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment. 
"«4.  National     Highway     Safety     Advisory 
Committee. 

1401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
w  aMlfit  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal 
Mpartments  and  agencies,  State  and  local 
r!*J]^e"t«.  private  Industry,  and  other 
"Wrested  parties,  to  Increase  highway  safety. 


"1400.  Highway  safety  programs 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  have  a  highway 
safety  program  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
designed  to  reduce  trafllc  accidents  and 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  property  damage  result- 
ing therefrom.  Such  programE  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  uniform  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary.  Such  uniform 
standards  shall  be  expressed  In  terms  of  per- 
formance criteria.  Such  uniform  standards 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  so  as 
to  Improve  driver  performance  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  driver  education,  driver 
testing  to  determine  proficiency  to  operate 
motor  vehicles,  driver  examinations  (both 
physical  and  mental)  and  driver  licensing) 
and  to  Improve  pedestrian  performance.  In 
addition  such  uniform  standards  sbaU  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  provisions  for 
an  effective  record  system  of  accidents  (In- 
cluding injuries  and  deaths  resulting  there- 
from ) ,  accident  Investigations  to  determine 
the  probable  causes  of  accidents.  Injuries, 
and  deaths,  vehicle  registration,  operation, 
and  Inspection,  highway  design  and  main- 
tenance (Including  lighting,  markings,  and 
surface  treatment) ,  trafllc  control,  vehicle 
codes  and  laws,  surveillance  of  traffic  for  de- 
tection and  correction  of  high  or  potentially 
high  accident  locations,  and  emergency  serv- 
ices. Such  standards  as  are  applicable  to 
State  highway  safety  programs  shall,  to  the 
extent  determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  applicable  to  federally  administered 
areas  where  a  Federal  department  or  agency 
controls  the  highways  or  supervises  trafllc 
operations. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  State  highway  safety  program  under  this 
section  which  does  not — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  fie  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

"(B)  authorize  political  subdivisions  of 
such  State  to  carry  out  local  highway  safety 
programs  within  their  Jurisdictions  as  a  part 
of  the  State  highway  safety  program  If  such 
local  highway  safety  programs  are  approved 
by  the  Governor  and  are  in  accordance  with 
the  imlform  standards  of  the  Secretarv 
promulgated  under  this  section. 

"(C)  provide  that  at  least  25  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  expended  by  the  political  subdivisions  of 
such  Bute  in  carrying  out  local  highway 
safety  programs  authorized  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 
"(D)  provide  that  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  funds  of  the  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds, 
for  highway  safety  programs  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  tioee  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for 
ite  Jaet  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (O  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  whole 
or  m  part,  for  a  fiscal  year  for  any  State 
whenever  he  determines  that  there  Is  an  In - 
sufBclent  number  of  local  highway  safety 
progranas  to  Justify  the  expenditure  in  such 
State  of  such  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used  to  aid 
the  States  to  conduct  the  highway  safety  pro- 
grama  approved  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (B),  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  for  the  necessary 
costs  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  the  remainder  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States.  For  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1987,  June  80, 
1968,  and  June  30,  1989,  such  funds  shaU  be 
apportioned  76  per  centum  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  26  per  centum  as  the  Secre- 
tary In  his  administrative  discretion  may 
deem  appropriate  and  thereafter  such  funds 
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shall  be  apportioned  as  Congreu,  by  law  en- 
acted hereafter,  shall  provide.  On  or  before 
January  1,  IMQ,  the  Secretary  ahaU  report 
to  Congress  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  a  noQdlscretionary  formula  for  ap- 
portionment of  funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970,  and  fiscal  years  thereafter.  After 
December  31,  1967,  the  SecreUry  shall  not 
apportion  any  funds  under  this  subsection 
to  any  State  which  Is  not  implementing  a 
highway  safety  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  this  sectioQ. 
Federal  aid  highway  funds  apportioned  on  or 
after  January  1,  1968,  to  any  State  which  la 
not  implementing  a  highway  safety  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  amounts 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  which 
would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  such  State 
under  section  104  of  this  tlUe,  until  such 
time  as  such  State  la  Implementing  an  ap- 
proved highway  safety  program.  Whenever 
he  determines  It  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  necessary,  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
preceding  sentence  to  a  State.  Any  amount 
which  Is  withheld  from  apportionment  to  any 
State  under  this  section  ahaU  be  reappor- 
tioned to  the  other  States  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

■(d)  AU  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary highway  funds  other  than  provisions 
relating  to  the  apportionment  formula  and 
provisions  limiting  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  to  the  Federal-aid  systems,  shall  apply 
to  the  highway  safety  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section,  except 
as  determUied  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  this  section.  In  applying  such 
provlsloi«  of  chapter  1  In  carrying  out  thU 
section  the  term  "State  highway  department* 
as  used  In  such  provisions  shall  mean  the 
Governor  of  a  State  for  the  purpoeea  of  this 
section. 

"(ei  No  State  activity  or  project  sbaU  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  uUllzatlon  of 
funds  apportioned  to  carry  out  this  sectloa 
which  would  require  the  expenditure  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  years,  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  such  activity  or  project, 
of  Federal  funds  appropriated  under  author.' 
Ity  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Uniform  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
their  political  subdivision*,  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and  such 
other  public  and  private  organizations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  assistance  In  the  preparation  of 
uniform  standards  for  the  highway  safvty 
programs  contamplated  by  subaecUon  (a) 
and  In  the  administration  of  such  programa. 
Such  departments  and  agencies  are  directed 
to  cooperate  In  such  preptaratlon  and  ad- 
ministration, on  a  reimbursable  baala. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  thU  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation  or  expenditure  of  funds  for 
( 1 1  highway  construction,  maintenance,  or 
design  (other  than  design  of  safety  featurea 
of  highways  to  be  Incorporated  into  stand- 
ards) or  (2)  any  purpose  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  section  403  of  this  title. 

"I  403.  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment 
"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to 
carry  out  safety  research  which  he  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  by  subsection  (a)  of  section 
307  of  thU  title.  In  adltlon,  the  Secretary 
may  use  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section,  either  Independently  or  in  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  for  (1)  grants  to  State  or  local 
agencies.   Institutions,    and   Indlvlduala   for 
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tntnlnc  or  edac*tlon  of  bli^hmy  aafety  p«r- 
•ocmcl.  (3)  rasetrch  fellowihlp  tai  talghmj 
mXtf,  (t)  <lavelopm«nt  at  trnprored  leoidant 
iBTBatlfBtlao  proMdurM,  (4)  emarganoy 
MCTlea  puna.  (6)  demmMtiatton  projaeta. 
and  (fl)  retated  actlvlttaa  wtileb  ara  daatnad 
by  tiM  8aoretery  to  tieneoeaaary  to  omry  out 
tba  purpoaea  at  this  aeotiaix. 

"1 4M.  ir»ttoiua  Hlgbwky  8«f Bty  AdTlaory 
Comaalttce 

"(a)  Tbara  la  taeraby  aatabllabad  In  Va* 
Department  at  Oommaroa  a  National  Blgb- 
way  Safety  AdTlaory  Oommlttaa  oompoaed 
of  the  Sacratary,  wbo  ahall  b«  Cludnnan.  the 
Fadarai  Hl^way  Admlnlatrator,  and  twanty- 
nlna  mambara  appointed  by  tba  Praaldent  aa 
foUowa: 

"(1)  all  from  among  paraons  who  ara  cblef 

axscutlyaa  of  Statea  or  political  tubdlvlalona. 

.  "(3)  four   from  amcpc  persona  who  are 

pubUo  admlnlatratora  is  t^e  flelda  of  blgb- 

wayaaafety, 

"  ( S  >   four  from  aSeotad  Industrlee, 

"(4)  one  from  among  automotive  engt- 
naera,  one  frota  among  hlgbway  englneera. 
and  one  from  among  tralBe  englneera, 

"(S)  four  from  among  persona  who  are 
reeearoh  aelentlata  In  tbe  nelds  of  highway 
safety,  and 

"(0)  eight  from  among  the  general  public, 
except  that  at  leaat  one  ao  appointed  ahall 
be  a  lawyer,  one  a  doct<»,  and  Mie  an  edu- 
cator. 

"(b)  Bach  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (3)  the  terms 
of  office  of  members  first  t&klng  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
expire  as  follows;  seven  at  the  end  of  one 
year  after  such  date,  seven  at  the  end  of  two 
years  after  such  date,  seven  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  such  date,  and  eight  at  the 
end  of  four  years  after  such  date,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, and  (8)  no  person  appointed 
Aurauant  to  pamgraph  (1)  or  (a)  of  subaec- 
^fcm  (a)  of  thla  aeetlon  shall  hold  office  as  a 
member  at  the  Committee  after  he  ceases 
to  wrve  as  a  chief  executive,  or  public  ad- 
ministrator, as  the  case  may  be,  and  (4)  the 
term  of  any  member  shall  be  extended  until 
the  date  on  which  the  successor's  appoint- 
ment ta  effective. 

"(o)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  Officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  such  Committee  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  baslnesa  of  such  Committee,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem,  including  traveltlme,  and 
While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
at  bdstnesa  tbey  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
peneea.  Inelu^ag^per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
slatanee,  aa  authorised  in  section  6  of  the 
Administrative  Kxpenaea  Act  of  IMS  (6  17.S.C. 
78b-a)  for  persons  in  the  Oovenunent  service 
emptoyed  iDtermittently. 

"(d)  The  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
Tlaory Oommlttee  dwdl  adTlse,  consult  with, 
and  make  reooomendatlotu  to,  the  Secretary 
on  matters  relating  to  his  aottvltlas  and  fonc- 
tloas  la  the  IMd  of  Mghway  aafeCy.  The 
Committee  la  authorlaed  (1)  to  review  re- 
aearch  prolecta  or  programa  in  the  field  of 
^tlghwaj  lafety  and  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  proaacutltm  under  this  title,  any 
sooh  projeeta  which  it  baUavae  show  promise 
Q(  auLklag  Taluable  oontslbutlons  to  human 
knowladge  with  respect  to  the  cause  and  pre- 
vantloa  of  highway  aeddsota;  (2)  to  review, 
prior  to  larauuice.  standwds  propoeed  to  be 
ianied  by  orOar  at  the  demtary  \mdar  aee- 
tloD  40a(»)  of  this  UUe  and  to  make  racom- 
mendAtlons    thereon.      Such    recommenda- 


tions shall  be  publlsHed  In  connection  with 
the  Secretary's  detemxinatlon  or  order,  and 
shall  be  repcM-ted  annually  to  Congress. 

"(e)  The  Natlonaif  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Oommlttee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  direct,  but  at 
least  once  each  year.  . 

"(f)  The  Secretary  sliall  provide  to  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Committee  from 
among  the  personnel  and  faculties  of  the 
Department  of  Cominerce  such  staff  and 
fadUtlea  aa  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  such  Committee." 

Stc.  102.  (a)  SecUcms  18S  and  313  of  ttUe 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 

29,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting: 

"135.  Highway  safety  programs." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  to  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting : 

"313.  Highway  safety  conference." 

(3)  There  Is  herebfr  added  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  cbaptert  at  the  beginning  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  following: 

"4.  Highway    safety.^ 401". 

Ssc.  103.  Section  307  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  in 
subsection  (a)  thereof  Immediately  after 
"section  104  of  this  title"  the  fonowlng:  ", 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  403  of 
this  title."  and  (2)  bjr  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  f olldvrlng  new  subsection : 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section  tne  term 
'safety'  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  high- 
way safety  systems,  research,  and  develop- 
ment relating  to  vehl|le.  highway,  and  driver 
characteristics,  accident  InvestlgatlonB.  com- 
munications, emergency  medical  care,  and 
transportation  of  the  Injured." 

Sxc.  104.  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  402  of  Utle  33,  United  States  Code, 
there  is  hereby  auttx>rlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $51,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3(i  1967;  *80,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968;  and 
•80,000,000    for   the    Oscal   year   ending   June 

30,  1969. 

Ssc.  105.  For  the  {lurpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  307(a)  and  403  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  additional  sum  of  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967; 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1068;  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969. 

Sxc.  106.  The  highway  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  209,  of  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1956  shajl  not  be  available  for 
any  appropriation  to  carry  out  sections  131. 
136,  319(b)  or  chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  ifi  an  aggregate  amount 
which  exceeds  the  an^ount  of  tax  that  would 
be  Impoeed  under  seotion  4061(a)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Co<le  of  1954  If  such  sec- 
tion Imposed  a  tax .  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
centum  plus  such  additional  amounts  as 
are  appropriated  froga  the  general  fund  to 
the  highway  trust  fand  for  such  purposes, 
but  the  total  of  au  appropriations  made 
from  such  fund  to  otary  out  these  sections 
ahall  never  exceed  th$  total  of  all  appropria- 
tions nuMle  to  such  fund  based  on  the  Im- 
poaltlon  of  such  ta4  plus  such  additional 
amounts  as  are  appropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  the  hlghfray  trust  fund  for  such 
purposes. 

Sac.  107.  All  facts  Sontained  In  any  report 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or  any 
oOcer,  employee,  or  sigent  thereof,  relating 
to  any  highway  traffic  accident  or  the  Investi- 
gation thereof  conducted  pursuant  to 
Chapter  4  of  tlUe  33  o^  the  United  States  Code 
ahall  be  available  for  use  in  any  civil,  crim- 
inal, or  ottier  judical  proceeding  arising 
out  of  such  accident,  and  any  such  officer. 


employee,  or  agent  may  be  required  to  teetUy 
In  such  proceedings  as  to  the  facts  developed 
in  such  investigation.  Any  such  report  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not  identify  Individuals.  All 
completed  reports  on  research  projects,  dem- 
onstration projects,  and  other  related  actlvl- 
tlee  conducted  under  sections  307  and  40$ 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  mads 
available  to  the  public  In  a  manner  which 
does  not  Identify  Individuals. 

TrrLE   n ADMINiaxaATION    akd   sepobttng 

Sxc.  201.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  I96fl 
(including  chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code)  through  a  National  Hlgfaws; 
Safety  Agency  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency"),  which  he  shall  establish  in  the 
E>epartment  of  Commerce.  The  Agency  shall 
be  heeded  by  an  Administrator  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
V  of  the  Federal  B^xecutlve  Salary  Schedule 
established  by  the  Federal  Edcecutlve  Salary 
Act  of  1964.  The  Administrator  shall  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
appointed  with  due  regard  for  lils  fitness  to 
discharge  efficiently  the  powers  and  the  duties 
delegated  to  him.  IThe  Administrator  shall 
have  no  pecuniary  Interest  in  or  own  .-my 
stock  In  or  bonds  of  any  enterprise  involved 
In  (1)  manufacturing  motor  vehicles  or 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  or  (2)  constructing 
highways,  nor  shall  he  engage  In  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  On  high- 
way matters  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (includ- 
ing chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code )  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  should  Include  but  not  be  restricted 
to  (1)  a  thorough  statistical  compilation  of 
the  accidents  and  injuries  occurring  in  such 
year;  ( 2 )  a  list  of  all  safety  standards  issued 
or  In  effect  In  such  year;  (3)  the  scope  of 
observance  of  applicable  Federal  standardi; 
(4)  a  statement  of  enforcement  actions  In- 
cluding Judicial  decisions,  settlements,  or 
pending  litigation  during  the  year;  (5)  s 
summary  of  all  current  research  grants  and 
contracts  together  with  a  description  of  the 
problems  uf^e  considered  by  such  grants 
and  contracts;  (6)  an  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  completed  research  activities  and 
technological  progress  achieved  during  such 
year  together  with  the  relevant  policy  rec- 
ommendations flowing  therefrom;  (7)  the 
effectiveness  of  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams (Including  local  highway  safety  pro- 
grams) and  (8)  the  extent  to  which  technical 
Information  was  being  disseminated  to  the 
scientific  community  and  consumer-oriented 
material  was  made  available  to  the  motoring 
public. 

(b)  The  annual  report  shall  also  contain 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
promote  cooperation  among  the  several 
States  In  the  Improvement  of  highway  safety 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  highway 
safety  program. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
report  to  Congress,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967,  all  standards  to  be  InitlaUy 
applied  In  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sxc.  204.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU 
in  consultation  with  other  government  and 
private  agencies  malce  a  comprehensive  study 
of  alcoholism  and  the  consumption  of  al- 
cohol and  their  effects  upon  and  relation  to 
highway  safety.  Such  study  shall  Include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  review  and  evalu- 
ation of  State  and  local  laws  and  enforcement 
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procedures  concerning  driving  while  under 
the  Influence  of  alcohol,  and  State  and  local 
programs  for  the  treatment  or  rehabilitation 
of  alcoholics  and  habltucd  drunkards.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  his  study 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  1,  1967. 
Such  report  shall  Include  the  Secretary's 
recommendations  concerning  needed  legis- 
lation, if  any. 

Sic.  305.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator and  any  other  offlcer  who  may  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
become  the  operating  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 

Sec  206.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966". 

AMBirDMXNT   OITERKD  BT    UK.    QROBS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
16.  line  3,  after  the  word  "doctor",  insert  the 
words  "one  a  farmer". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  seems  like  a  real  good  amendment  to 
me.  A  farmer  has  a  lot  of  good  cominon- 
ser.se.  and  I  will  be  very  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI],  the  floor  manager 
for  this  bill,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  for  accepting  this 
amendment.  Too  often  the  fanners  of 
this  country  are  not  given  proper  recog- 
nition. 

My  only  regret  is  that  there  are  not 
more  Members  present  to  witness  the 
fact  that  an  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  has  been  adopted. 

AMENDMENT    OmOlED    BT    UR.    SCHISLn 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schislee.  On 
page  U,  following  Line  18,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(E)  provide  for  oomprehenslve  driver 
training  programs,  including  (1)  the  initia- 
tion of  a  State  program  lor  driver  educa- 
tion in  the  school  systems  or  lor  a  significant 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  such  a  pro- 
gram already  In  existence,  to  be  administered 
Ijy  appropriate  school  officials  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Governor  as  set  forth  In 
subparagraph  (A)  of  thU  paragraph:  (2) 
the  training  of  qualified  school  instructors 
and  their  certification:  (3)  appropriate  reg- 
uJation  of  other  driver  training  schools,  In- 
c  uding  iicen&lng  of  the  schools  and  cer- 
tification of  their  instructors:  (4)  adult 
onver  training  programs,  and  programs  for 
the  retraining  of  selected  drivers;  and  (5) 
Mequate  research,  development  and  pro- 
curexnent  of  practlc*  driving  facUlttes.  sim- 
ulators, and  other  similar  teaching  aids  for 
Doth  school  and  other  driver  training  use." 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I 
would  like  to  cofngratulate  the  PubUc 


WorkB  Committee,  on  reporting  this  val- 
uable legislation  to  initiate  a  bold  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  safety  on  our 
highways.  As  a  former  educator,  how- 
ever, Z  am  aware  of  a  weakness  in  the 
bill  as  reported. 

Driver  education  in  our  schools  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  traffic 
safety.  Only  graduates  of  high  school 
driver  education  courses,  for  instance, 
benefit  from  a  substantially  reduced  in- 
surance rate  on  autos  which  they  drive. 
This  year  about  IVi  milUon  boys  and 
girls  are  enrolled  In  high  school  driver 
education — another  iy2  million  could  be 
enrolled  were  sufficient  ftmds  available. 

A  problem  of  administration  of  legis- 
lation at  the  Federal  level  Is  locating  an 
agency  that  is  common  to  all  50  States 
for  admlmstratlon  of  funds.  H.R.  13290 
centers  responsibility  on  the  Governor's 
ofBce,  and  this  is  good.  Where  fimds 
for  education  are  concerned,  however, 
the  Governor  also  has  a  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  This  department 
exists  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  Fed- 
eral funds  for  high  school  driver  educa- 
tion should  be  handled  through  the 
Governor's  office  and  ultimately  through 
the  State  department  of  education. 

It  Is  recognized  that  high  school 
driver  education  programs  are  essential 
to  comprehensive  programing  for  traflBc 
safety.  But,  in  some  cases,  other 
agencies  can  assist  with  the  problem  of 
training  adults,  out-of-school  youth,  and 
chronic  violators  of  traffic  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  appropriate  school  officials 
will  be  responsible  for  driver  education 
in  the  schools  and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
make  provision  for  other  essential  driver 
training  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  providing  the  States 
with  the  latitude  this  amendment  would 
insure,  we  may  also  look  forward  to 
higher  quality  driver  education  for  those 
people  who  do  not  or  cannot  obtain  it 
through  the  public  school  system,  thus 
providing  an  even  broader  area  within 
which  our  people  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
new,  more  rigid  minimum  standards  for 
driver  hcenslng  which  will  grow  out  of 
this  safety  program. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
very  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  on  this  side  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  very  much 
Interested  in  and  am  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  had  one  prepared 
that  would  Insure  that  driver  training 
would  be  available  to  both  pubUc  and 
prlrate  schools  under  this  bill. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  little  his- 
tory here.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  Will  and  can  the  money 


in  this  bill  be  used  for  public  and  non- 
public schools  in  the  field  of  driver  train- 
ing?   Is  that  his  understanding? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  money  will  come 
down  through  the  Governor,  but  ulti- 
mately I  hope  It  will  be  handled  by  the 
State  departments  of  education, 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  understand 
that.  As  I  imderstand  further,  the 
Secretary  under  this  legislation  would 
be  able  to  say  that  all  schools,  public 
and  private,  shall  be  included  in  the 
driver  training  program — and  this  refers 
to  students  primarily — but  would  Include 
also  adults  and  those  who  need  retrain- 
ing. In  other  words,  I  have  the  under- 
standing that  the  Secretary  can  rule, 
so  far  as  driver  training  is  concerned — 
and  driver  trairdng  is  a  very,  very  Im- 
portant part  of  traffic  safety — that  i>oth 
public  and  nonpublic,  or  private,  schools 
can  be  mcluded,  and  take  advantage  of 
any  drive  training  program.  And  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  ex- 
clude driver  training  to  private  school 
students. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  That  is  quite  true, 
any  school,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  >'ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  also  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  this  amendment.  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  will 
r>ermit  public  schools,  as  well  as  private 
driving  schools  certified  by  the  State,  to 
conduct  driver  education  programs  m 
the  classroom  as  well  as  behind  the 
wheel.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  develop  good  driving  skills  in 
adults  as  well  as  young  people  attending 
school,  and  the  ultimate  purpose  Is  to 
reduce  the  slaughter  on  our  Nation's 
streets  and  highways. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  The  gentlemen  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
a  former  teacher.  I  know  he  has  studied 
this  matter  very  carefully,  cuid  feela 
strongly  about  driver  training  educa- 
tion. I  know  that  his  amendment  will 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  bill,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  offering  It.  We  on  the 
committee  are  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairmki, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  In  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CtmNiHGHAMl,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  amendment  would  ai^ly  to  public 
and  private  schools  as  well,  the  gentle- 
man said  that  It  was  his  intention  that 
this  money  would  oome  down  from  the 
Governor,  and  ultimately,  he  hoped,  be 
administered  by  State  departments  at 
education. 

Is  It  not  the  desire,  clear  mtent  and 
purpose  of  this  amendment  that  State 
departments  of  education  administer  this 
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money  ftnd  be  fully  responsible  In  ad- 
ministering this  program  to  train  In- 
structors In  driver  education,  and  fur- 
ther, that  they  have  control  over  the 
eoqpendlture  of  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  driver  education  equipment,  such  as 
simulator  equipment  and  other  training 
equipment? 

Mr.  BCHISLEIl.  No.  I  would  say  to 
the -gentleman  that  still  the  Oovemor 
has  the  control.  I  am  tnrlng  to  encour- 
age the  Ocvemors  In  the  50  States  to 
let  the  State  departments  of  education 
handle  this. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  To  let  the  State 
departments  of  education  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  training  in- 
strootors  and  the  purchasing  of  simula- 
tor and  other  training  equipment  to  be 
used  in  public  schools? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  And  private 
schools? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.     Right 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve 
I  might  clarify  this  colloquy.  Referrhig 
to  page  10  In  the  bill,  line  20,  it  says: 

(b)(1)  Tbe  Secretary  ahsU  not  improve 
any  State  highway  safety  program  tmder  this 
aectlon  wblcb  doea  not — 

(A)  provide  that  tbe  Qoytmot  of  tbe  State 
aball  be  reepcnalble  for  tbe  administration 
ot  the  program. 

To  be  consistent  with  his  amendment, 
we  should  say  that  the  Oovemor  is  being 
diarged  with  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  and  there- 
fore if  he  wants  to  delegate  that  respon- 
dbillty  or  refer  it  to  someone  else,  such 
as  certain  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction, he  can.  But  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.    This  is  true. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Win  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Omt]  said  is  true,  but  what  we  are  tid- 
ing to  do.  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  follow 
that  procedure  through  the  Oovemor, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  aimounced  my  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  on  the  basis  that 
this  did  not  substantially  change  the 
present  concept  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
beUeve  It  does.  Our  report  clearly  In- 
dicates that  the  Oovemor  can  delegate 
his  authority  to  any  agency  he  believes 
may  be  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
safety  functions,  including  training.  I 
am  supporting  the  amendment  because 
It  seems  to  me  it  carries  out  the  original 
intent  aad^'the  purpose  of  the  bill  as 
drafted,  nr  that  reason.  I  support  it. 
If  It  had  substanttally  changed  the  oon- 
cept,  I  woold  have  oppoeed  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questkm  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  minois  {Mr.  Bcnaua]. 

Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMBNDMKNT   OfTIR^    BY    MB.    MACKAT 

Mr.  MACKAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerks  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mackat:  On 
page  12,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
through  the  period  on  line  7,  page  13. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  first  I  would  like 
to  say  I  enthusiastically  support  this  biU. 
I  believe  It  may  be  the  major  part  of  the 
total  traffic  and  safety  program  that  we 
all  want  to  see  mounted  in  this  country. 

But  I  have  offered  an  amendment  that 
does  just  one  thing.  It  strikes  the  10- 
percent  penalty.  I  <[o  not  believe  there 
should  be  any  illusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  th|s  House  that  If  a 
State  does  not  do  what  the  Secretary 
says  after  the  first  at  Jaxiuary  1968,  the 
penalty  is  10  percent  of  all  Federal  aid 
money.  This  includes  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  Interstate  funds.  For  il- 
lustration, for  the  State  of  Georgia 
there  is  a  $65  mllUott  allocation  for  this 
year.  There  is  just  a  Uttle  fine  of  $6.5 
million  if  the  State  does  not  do  what  the 
Secretary  says  it  ought  to  do  in  the 
safety  program. 

I  believe  the  success  of  our  safety  pro- 
gram is  tied  to  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  all  the  States.  I  believe  It  is  going  to 
handicap  the  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator, when  he  aoes  to  the  several 
States,  and  he  has  this  kind  of  club. 

We  have  provided  an  Incentive,  but 
we  are  adding  toit  a  club  that  is  not  an 
Incentive.  I  believe  It  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. I  have  talked  to  proponents  of 
it.  They  said  they  did  it  In  the  case  of 
highway  beautlflcatipn  and  to  require 
urban  transportation  plans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  a  justification 
for  the  penalty.  I  may  be  heavily  ori- 
ented to  a  State  legislative  point  of  view, 
but.  with  the  reapportionment  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  new 
era,  an  era  of  good  feeling,  of  partner- 
ship and  mutual  respect  between  the 
State  and  Federal  legislatures. 

There  is  a  deep  policy  question  in- 
volved in  whether  ot  not  we  should  do 
this.  I  feel  very  itrongly  and  very 
deeply  about  It. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  in 
the  House  who  wants  to  see  effective 
safety  programs  morfe  than  I,  but  I  call 
this  a  "bad  faith"  paovlslon  In  this  bill. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  here 
to  express  good  faith  to  the  legislatures 
and  State  officials  of  America. 

I  would  say  that  if  they  lag,  that  would 
be  another  thing.  We  had  State  legis- 
lators come  before  tiie  Commltee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  urging 
us  to  pass  this  legislation,  asking  for 
national  leadership.  We  do  not  have  to 
drag  them  kicking  and  screaming  into 
support  of  safety  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  happens  to  be 
a  provision  by  which  one  would  cut  off 
his  nose  to  spite  his  face,  because  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  Federal  high- 
way system  in  this  country  is  one  of  the 
big  factors  contributing  to  improved 
traffic  safety  in  this  eountry. 

Does  It  really  make  sense  for  us  to 
state  in  the  law  that  we  are  going  to  cut 


back  on  the  Federal-aid  programs  in 
any  State  as  a  punitive  measure? 

We  know  that  is  true.  We  have  seen 
in  some  programs,  unwise  and  unfeeling 
actions  of  administrators  in  the  formu- 
lation of  national  standards  and  in  their 
execution. 

I  hope  that  whoever  takes  over  the 
leadership  of  this  national  traffic  safety 
program  will  be  able  to  go  before  the 
American  people  and  say,  "Congress  has 
provided  you  an  Incentive  to  help  save 
the  lives  of  50.000  people  a  year."  rather 
than  just  carry  a  club.  We  need  a  new 
and  positive  brand  of  leadership. 

I  believe  this  amendment  to  strike  the 
penalty  should  be  supported.  Congress 
can  add  penalties  later.  If  that  is  neces- 
sary. I  have  more  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  to  believe  they  have  to 
be  kicked  into  a  safety  program. 

I  ask  for  support  of  the  amendment. 
As  I  said,  I  congratulate  the  committee 
on  a  splendid  job.  I  heartily  support 
the  bill.  I  wish,  however,  that  the 
chairman  would  accept  my  Une  of  rea- 
soning. Let  us  find  a  fresh  approach. 
Let  us  not  extend  bad  precedents. 

This  penalty  is  not  In  the  Senate  bill. 
If  the  House  does  not  go  along  with  my 
view,  I  hope  the  conference  will  accept 
It  and  thereby  create  a  better  climate 
between  Congress  and  our  50  State  leg- 
islatures. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  standards  throughout  the  States 
vary  considerably.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  without  some  pen- 
alty, as  would  be  imposed  in  the  bill,  we 
will  not  get  any  resemblance  of  imiform- 
ity  throughout  the  60  States. 

We  believe  It  Is  time  that  the  States 
did  get  together  with  the  commission  to 
be  appointed,  to  set  up  standards  with 
strict  criteria.  To  do  less  is  not  going 
to  cut  down  on  the  loss  of  50,000  lives 
every  year. 

The  committee  reluctantly  opposes  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  we  hope  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Very  briefly,  initially  there  was  a  50- 
percent  penalty  in  the  bill  before  the 
committee.  The  recommendation  which 
I  made  was  to  reduce  It  to  10  percent, 
and  that  wels  accepted. 

The  committee  was  In  the  position  of 
being  faced  with  a  10-percent  penalty 
for  billboards,  a  10-percent  penalty  re- 
lating to  junkyards,  and  to  come  up 
with  a  comparable  formula  relating  to 
an  obviously  even  more  important  mat- 
ter, safety,  was  the  problem  the  com- 
mittee had.  It  resolved  It  with  an  equal 
penalty  relating  to  safety.  We  could  do 
noless. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  penalties, 
but  we  are  faced  with  that  problem.  We 
solved  it,  I  believe,  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner. 

I  oi;H;x)6e  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  my  opinion.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted  It  would  gut  the  whole  bill. 
We  have  had  the  voluntary  approach  on 
the  books  ^ce  the  Baldwin  amendment 
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was  watered  down  In  conference  with 
the  Senate.  So  we  have  the  voluntary 
approach  on  the  books  now  and  it  has 
not  brought  results.  If  we  do  not  have 
some  penalty  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
States  would  jiunp  in  to  do  something 
about  this  problem. 

I  say  It  would  certainly  gut  the  bill  If 
this  amendment  were  adopted. 

So  I  do  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated.  Otherwise  we  have  wasted 
a  whole  afternoon  here  on  this  safety 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  highway  safety  is  much 
to  be  desired.  If  we  have  any  differences 
In  attempting  to  achieve  highway  safety, 
those  differences  would  come  about  in 
the  manner  In  which  we  proceed.  I  am 
interested  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
States — the  few  left.  This  legislation 
makes  mandatory  a  national  highway 
safety  program.  It  gives  extensive  au- 
thority too  much,  I  believe,  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Section  402,  the  highway  safety 
program  section  of  the  legislation,  is  the 
heart  of  this  entire  proposal.    It  says: 

Each  state  shall  have  a  highway  safety 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary,  designed 
to  reduce  trafBc  accidents  and  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  property  damage  resulting  there- 
from. 

It  says  further: 

Such  programs  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
xinlform  standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  member  of  the 
committee  If  the  language  of  this  section 
of  the  legislation  gives  final  veto  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  over  State  proposed 
programs  which  he  finds  some  disagree- 
ment with? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAOGONNE31.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  lUinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Is  a  very  Important  ques- 
tion. I  believe  the  best  way  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  would  be  to 
make  a  statement  that  the  committee 
wants  to  make  it  clear  that,  like  most 
Pederal-ald  highway  programs,  this 
highway  safety  program  must  be  a  co- 
operative effort  and  the  Secretary  must 
conduct  meaningful  consultations  with 
the  State  Governors  and  representatives 
and  county  officials  and  others  before  he 
issues  the  standards.  Therefore,  the 
veto  power,  as  the  gentleman  alludes  to 
It.  would  not  be  necessary  If  the  Secre- 
tary carries  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  gets  together  and  works  out  a  mean- 
ingful program  with  the  States.  We 
nope  that  the  States  will  be  completely 
satisfied  with  the  program  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  carrying  out  the  act.  advocates 
m  them,  and  In  turn  we  hope  that  the 
Secretary  will  agree  with  all  of  the  pro- 
visions recommended  by  the  States.  The 
point  is  we  will  not  need  a  veto  power  if 
we  do  this  before  Instead  of  after. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  expected  or 
intended,  as  In  the  instance  of  the 
Beautification  Act,  that  the  Secretary 
will  establish  what  he  considers  to  be 
minimum  criteria  and  take  these  to  the 
States  and  say,  here  they  are,  comply 
and  not  consult  in  advance  with  them, 
but  say  that  these  are  "my  standards." 
put  them  in  force,  or  wUl  the  States  be 
allowed  to  recommend  or  prepare  a  pro- 
gram for  approval  before  the  Secretary 
sets  forth  any  standards?  We  can  talk 
about  uniformity  forever  but  special  cir- 
cumstances deserve  special  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  A  pro  forma  consulta- 
tion win  not  be  sufficient.  We  want  the 
States,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  to 
come  to  the  Secretary  and  for  them  to 
woi*  out  In  agreement  the  standards  be- 
fore they  are  put  Into  effect.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Section  402(a) 
finlJier  says: 

Such  uniform  standards  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  so  as  to  Improve 
driver  performance  (Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  driver  education,  driver  testing  to 
determine  proficiency  to  operate  motor  vehl- 
clee.  driver  examinations  (both  physical  and 
mental)  and  driver  Ucenslng) . 

Now,  yesterday  in  the  legislation  that 
this  House  passed  having  to  do  with  per- 
formance, attempting  to  achieve  auto- 
mobile safety,  one  section  of  this  legis- 
lation made  mandatory  the  Federal 
recordkeeping  program  which  will  re- 
quire the  reporting  from  the  several 
States  of  those  people  who  have  had 
their  drivers  license  suspended  or  re- 
voked for  any  reason. 

Now,  when  we  give  to  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  establish  any  standards 
for  drivers  licenses,  are  we  taking  an- 
other step  toward  a  Federal  drivers 
licensing  process  and  the  abolition  of 
State  licensing?  If  so.  I  must  oppose  this 
bill.  In  other  words,  are  we  removing 
from  the  States  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  standards  to  license  drivers 
within  a  State?  Are  we  saying  to  the 
States  that  "You  are  going  to  lose  in  the 
future  revenues  from  the  State  drivers 
licenses  you  have  heretofore  been 
issuing,"  and  in  time,  are  we  going  to  let 
the  Secretary,  if  he  determines  some  pro- 
grams or  criteria  weak  or  insufficient,  to 
estabUsh  a  Federal  standard  for  drivers 
licenses?  Is  this  going  to  provide  or 
allow  for  the  abolition  of  a  State  drivers 
license  and  allow  or  require  a  Federal 
drivers  license? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield  further 
to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The/CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  tbe  committee,  let  me  unequivocally 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  answer 
to  that  queetion  Ls  "No":  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  absolutely  no  purpoee  In 
passing  this  bill,  to  impose  a  Federal 
drivers  license  law  upon  the  States.  But 
we  do  feel  that  we  should  lay  down  guide- 
lines as  to  what  the  State  should  do  in 
order  to  promote  a  better  safety  pro- 
gram. But  the  licensing  and  the  various 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  your  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  whomever  represents 
your  drivers  licensing  department  in 
Louisiana,  or  any  other  State,  will  con- 
tinue under  their  existing  law  to  license 
and  to  rellcense  those  people  who  drive 
upon  the  highways  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  answer  another  question? 

Under  the  language  of  this  bill  as  pres- 
ently written 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  ordar. 

Mr.  WAGGONNjERXMr.  Chairman, 
the  question  I  was  going  jto  ask — and  this 
is  my  final  question — before  the  point  of 
order  was  made  and  withdrawn  was 
this: 

Can  the  Secretary  under  the  language 
of  this  proposal  tell  the  State  authority 
In  the  several  States  which  now  prescribe 
the  criteria  for  issuing  a  drivers  license 
In  that  State,  can  he  exercise  final  veto 
authority  over  the  existing  drivers  licens- 
ing criteria  in  the  several  States? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
fiu-ther  to  the  gentleman  tram  Illinois? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  amswer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  "No." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  committee  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  conomlttee  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.  V* 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Axbkht) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  13290) 
to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  highway  safety  re- 
search and  development,  certain  high- 
way safety  programs,  a  national  driver 
register,  and  a  highway  accident  re- 
search and  test  facility,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  964.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
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"nta  vaeaOaa  la  oa  the  amendment. 

lite  Maendment  was  acreed  to. 

Urn  SPEAKER  pit)  tempore.  The 
(|UB0tloa  Ifl  on  the  engroasment  and  third 
readloc  of  the  btn. 

Hm  bill  was  ordered  to  be  envroeaed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
tfalnltime. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
qiKstion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the. 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annodnced  that  the 
area  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
tba  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
noi  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
thafe  »  ^uofum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall  I  ob- 
jects to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. Evidently,  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 
The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  318,  nays  3.  not  voting  111, 
as  follows: 

[Rou  No.  ssa] 

TKA5~«1« 


Abbltt 
Abttamthj 


Albert 
Andenon,  ni. 


Taan. 
Andrew!, 

Ocorge  W. 
Andrews. 

M.Dak. 

AT)T^1ini1fT 

Aivndi 
Aahmor* 
AaplnaU 
AyTM 


Banin 

BMktRMtt 

BeidMT 

Ban 

Bannett 


DftnleU 
DatU,  Wla. 
dik  1«  0«rz» 
Delaney 
Denton 
Denrtnaki 
DUigeU 
Dole 

Donobuv 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DuUkl 

Duncan,  Tann 
Dwyar 
Dyal 

■dmondaoB 
.Ala 


Hansen.  Idaho 

Hanaen.  Waah. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawklna 

Hayi 

Hechler 

Relstoskl 

Hendanon 

Harlong 

Hlcka 

Rollfleld 

Holland 


■dwarda.  Calif .  Irwla 


Howard 
Bull 
HuBgate 
Butch  tnaon 


Betta 

Bingham 
BUtnik 


Bdand 

Bolton 


Btar 

Brock 
JBroolv 
3royhm.  N.c. 
Broyhlll.Va. 
Buchanan 
Bxurka 
Burleeon 
'Burton.  OUtf. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
B7mas,Wla. 
OWmU 


Ellaworth 

Krlenborn 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbatetn 

Famaley 

Wvtiiim- 

PaaceU 

Falghan 

Ftndley 

Flaher 

Flood 

Foley 


rchord 
Jaooba 
Jarman 
Jannlngs 
Joelson 

Johnaon,  CalU. 
Jobtuon,  OUa. 
johnaon.  Pa. 
Jonoa 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jonea,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Kte 

Fountain  Kalth 

Fraaer  KeUy 

Frellnghuyaen  King,  Calif. 

Frtedel  King.  Utah 

Fulton.  Pa.  Klrwan 

Fulton,  Tenn.  KlucaTnakl 


Oartar 


OadartMrg 
Phambartatn 


Oauaan, 
aeraUnd 


Ootatar 

OoBaUa 

Oenta 

CetbtfU 

Oralcf 

Onuaar 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Cnuun 


Oague 


Oallagher 

Oathlnga 

Oettya 

Olalmo 

OUllgan 

Oooaalea 

OoodeU 

Orabowiki 

Orar 

Oieau.  Oreg. 

Oraea.Pa. 

Oralgg 

Orldar 

Oroea 

Orover 

Oubaar 

Ourney 

R«gen,  Calif 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

HamMton 

tr»»»»m 


Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

LatU 

Leggett 

IiWifton 

Llpaoomb 

lA>ng,  Md. 

Lore 

McCarthy 

**fJ>ade 

McDoweU 

McBwen 

UCFall 

UcOfmth 

Mcvicker 

Maodonald 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mtekay 

Madden 


MaUllard 

Pool 

Smith.  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Price     ; 

Smith,  Iowa 

Mathlaa 

Pucinsld 

Smith,  NY. 

Itatannaga 

Qule 

Smith.  Va. 

Matthews 

Bace 

Springer 

May 

Randall 

Stafford 

Meeds 

Redlln  • 

Staggers 

Mldhel 

Bees 

Stalbaum 

MUler 

Held.  Hi. 

Stanton 

Mills 

aeld,  N.Y 

Steed 

Bdnlsh 

Relfel 

Stratton 

Mink 

Relnecl^ 

Stubblefleld 

MlM 

Reanlck 

Sullivan 

Moore 

Reuse    - 

Sweeney 

Moorhead 

Rhodee,  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Morgan 

Rhode«,'Pa. 

Taylor 

Morse 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Morton 

Roberts 

Teague.  Tex. 

Moaher 

Boblsoni 

Thomas 

Moss 

Rodlno 

Todd 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Trimble 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rogara.  fla. 

Tuok 

Natcher 

Rogers,  tTex. 

Tunney 

Nedzl 

Ronan 

Udall 

Nelsen 

Rooney.'N.Y. 

Ullman 

O'Brlftn 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Utt 

0'H&ra,Ill. 

Rosenthal 
Roudebish 

Van  Deerlln 

O'KonnU 

Vanik 

Olaan,  Mont. 

Rumsfeld 

Vlgorlto 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ryan 

Vivian 

O'NeUl,  Maw. 

St.  Onge 
Baylor  ^ 

Wa^gonner 

Ottlnger 

Waldte 

Paasman 

Scheuer 

Watklna 

Patman 

SchlBler, 

Watson 

Patten 

ScbneetBll 

Watts 

PeUy 

SchwelK^r 

Whalley 

Pepper 

aecrest 

White.  Tex. 

Perkins 

Shipley 

Whltten 

PJlUbln 

Shrive  r 

Wilson.  Bob 

Pickle 

Sickles 

Wolff 

Pike 

Hikes      . 

Wydlcr 

Plmle 

Slsk 

Young 

Poage 

Skubltz 

Poll 

Slack 

NAY^— 3 

Marsh 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Satterfleld 

NOTVOTtNO- 111 

Adair 

Fine 

0"Hara.  Ml(di. 

Addabbo 

Plynt 

Powell 

Andrews, 

Pogarty 

Purcell 

Glenn 

Ford. 

Quillen 

Ashbiook 

WtUlaai  D. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Ashley 

Fuqua 

Roncallo 

Bandstra 

Garmata 

lioexenkowskl 

Baring 

Gibbons 

Rou.<>h 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

Roybal 

BoUlng 

Griffiths 

St  Germain 

Brademaa 

Hagan.  (3a. 

Schmldbauser 

Brootnfleld 

Hanley 

Scott 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  towa 

Selden 

Brown.  Clar- 

Hardy 

Senner 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Harsha 

Stephens 

Burton.  Utah 

Hubert 

Tenzer 

Cnllan 

Horton.- 

Thdmpson,  N  J. 

Callaway 

Huot 

Thompson,  Tex 

Cameron 

Jones,  Alli. 

Thomson,  Wta. 

Carey 

Kastenn^ler 

Toll 

CeUer 

Keoen 

Tupper 

Clancy 

King,  N.T. 

Tuten 

Clawson.  Del 

Kornegay 

Walker,  Miss. 

Clevenger 

Krebs 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Cobelan 

Landnira 

Weltner 

Conyers 

Long.  La. 

White.  Idaho 

Cooley 

McClory 

Whitener 

Corman 

McCullo«h 

WldnaU 

Curtis 

Mackle    ^ 

WUiiams 

Davis.  Oa. 

Martin.  41a. 

Willis 

Dawaon 

Martin,  Kass. 

Wilson. 

Dent 

Mlnshall 

Charlee  H. 

Devine 

Moeller   . 

Wright 

Dickinson 

Monagan 

Wyatt 

Dlggs 

Morris 

Yates 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Morrison 

Younger 

Edwards.  La. 

Multer 

Zablockl 

Brana.  Colo. 

Murray   , 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

NU 

So  the  bill  was  pasabd. 
The   Clerk   annouBced  the  follo>wing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
aetta. 
Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  BAiomfleld. 
Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Haraha. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  1*.  King  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Morrtaon  with  Igr.  Dlckenaon. 
Mr.  Rivera  of  Alaska,,  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Landnun  with  Mii,  CaUaway. 


Mr.  Boetenkowskl  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi 

Mr.  WlUlama  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama' 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  nno. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Horton. 

tlr.  KastMuneXer  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McCulloch 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  CurtU. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Whltener  with.  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  ThomBon  of  WIb- 
consln. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  EdwEirds  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mackle. 
-  Mr.  Ashley  with  Ui.HU. 

Mr.  Long  of  Iioulalana  with  Mr.  Kornegay 

Mr.  QUbert  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Yatee  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Bvlns  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mrs.  Orlfllthfi  with  Mr.  Wright 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Bandstra. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  MxUter  with  Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.   Steed   with   Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Moeller. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Schmldbauser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Stephen*. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  964,  I  call  up 

from  the  Speaker's  table  for  Immediate 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  3052)'  to  provide 
for  a  coordinated  national  highway 
safety  program  through  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  accelerate  highway 
tra£Bc  safety  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  3052  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  H.R.  13290,  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anoendnaent  offered  by  Mr.  Klucztnskj: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3063  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  text  con- 
tained In  Hit.  13290  as  paased  by  the  House, 
as  follows: 

"titlx  I — HiGHWAT  aarirr 

"Sk.  101.  Title  23.  United  SUtea  Code.  Is 
hereby  amendeid  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  chapter : 
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"'Chapter  4. — Hl^toajr  safety 


"Sec. 
"401. 
"402. 
"403. 


.\uthorlty  of  the  Secretary. 
Highway  safety  programs. 
Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment. 
"'404.  National     Highway     Safety     Advisory 

Committee. 
"■§401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"  'The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  assist  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  private  industry,  and  other  in- 
terested parties,  to  Increase  highway  safety. 
"5  402.  Highway  safety  programs 

"'(a)  Each  State  shall  have  a  highway 
safety  program  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
designed  to  reduce  tralHc  accidents  and 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  result- 
ing therefrom.  Such  programs  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  uniform  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary.  Such  uniform  stand- 
ards shall  be  expreseed  In  terms  of  perform- 
ance criteria.  Such  uniform  standards  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  so  as  to  im^ 
prove  driver  performance  (including,  but  nor 
limited  to,  driver  education,* driver  testing  to 
determine  proficiency  to  operate  motor  ve- 
hicles, driver  examinations  (both  physical 
and  mental)  and  driver  licensing)  and  to  Im- 
prove pedestrian  performance.  In  addition 
>ucb  uniform  standards  shaU  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  provisions  for  an  effective  rec- 
ord system  of  accidents  (Including  injuries 
and  deaths  resulting  therefrom),  accident 
Investigations  to  determine  the  probable 
causes  of  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths,  ve- 
hicle registration,  operation,  and  inspection, 
highway  deeign  and  maintenance  (Including 
lighting,  markings,  and  surface  treatment), 
traffic  control,  vehicle  codes  and  laws,  sur- 
veillance of  traffic  for  detection  and  correc- 
tion of  high  or  potentially  high  accident  lo- 
cations, and  emergency  seirvlces.  Such  stand- 
ards as  are  applicable  to  State  highway  safety 
programs  shall,  to  the  extent  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  be  applicable 
to  federally  administered  areas  where  a  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  controls  the  t^lgh- 
ways  or  supervises  traffic  operations. 

"(bid)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  State  highway  safety  program  under  this 
section  which  does  not — 

'■•(A)  provide  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

"'(Bi  authorize  political  subdivisions  of 
such  State  to  carry  out  local  highway  safety 
programs  within  their  Jurisdictions  as  a  part 
of  the  State  highway  safety  program  if  such 

local  highway  safety  programs  are  approved 
by  the  Governor  and  are  In  accordance  with 
the  uniform  standards  of  the  Secretary 
promulgated  under  this  section. 

"'(C)  provide  that  at  least  25  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  expended  by  the  political  subdivisions 
of  Buch  State  in  carrying  out  local  highway 
Mfety  programs  authorized  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

"■(D)  provide  that  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  funds  of  the  State  and  political  sub- 
divlsions  thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds, 
for  highway  safety  programs  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  Its 
last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"'(E)  provide  for  comprehensive  driver 
t»^nlng  programs,  including  (1)  the  initia- 
tion of  a  State  program  for  driver  education 
In  the  school  system  or  for  a  algnlficant  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  such  a  program 
already  In  existence,  to  be  administered  by 
appropriate  school  offlclala  under  the  stuper- 
Islon  of  the  Oovernor  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  thU  paragraph:  (2)  the 
training  of  qualified  school  Instructors  and 
their  certUlcaUon;  (3)  approprlaU  regula- 
Uon  of  other  driver  training  schools,  Includ- 


ing licensing  of  the  schools  and  certification 
of  their  Instnictore;  (4)  adult  driver  train- 
ing programs,  and  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  selected  drivers;  and  (S)  adequate  re- 
search, development  and  procurement  of 
practice  driving  fadUtles.  simulators,  and 
other  slnUlEir  teaching  aids  for  both  school 
and  other  driver  training  use. 

'"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  for  a  fiscal  year  for  any  State 
whenever  he  determines  that  there  Is  an  In- 
sufficient number  of  local  highway  safety 
programs  to  Justify  the  expenditure  In  such 
State  of  such  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"■(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used  to  aid 
the  States  to  conduct  the  highway  safety 
programs  approved  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  for  the  necessary 
costs  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States.  For  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  19<J7,  June  30, 
1968,  and  June  30.  1969,  such  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  76  per  centum  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  26  per  centum  as  the  Secre- 
tary In  his  adnalnlstratlve  discretion  may 
deem  appropriate  and  thereafter  such  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  as  Congress,  by  law 
enacted  hereafter,  shall  provide.  On  or  be- 
fore January  1,  1969,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  his  recommendations  with 
respfcct  to  a  nondlscretionary  formula  for 
apportionment  of  funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  fiscal  years  thereafter. 
Alter  December  )1,  1967,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  apportion  any  funds  under  this  sub- 
section to  any  State  which  Is  not  Implement- 
ing a  highway  safety  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
Federal  aid  highway  funds  apportioned  on 
or  after  January  1.  1968.  to  any  State  which 
is  not  implementing  a  highway  safety  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  this  aection  shall  be  reduced  by 
amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  section  104  of  this 
title,  until  such  time  as  such  State  is  Im- 
plementing an  approved  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. Whenever  he  determines  It  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend, for  such  perlcjds  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, the  application  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  a  State.  Any  amount  which  is  with- 
held from  apportionment  to  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the 
other  states  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law. 

"'(d)  All  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary highway  funds  other  than  provisions 
relating  to  the  apportionment  formula  and 
provisions  limiting  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  to  the  Federal-aid  systems,  shall  apply 
to  the  highway  safety  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  Oarry  out  this  section,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  this  section.  In  applying  such 
provisions  of  ch&pter  1  In  carrying  out  this 
section  the  term  "State  highway  department' 
as  used  In  such  provisions  shall  mean  the 
Governor  of  a  State  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"  '(e)  No  State  activity  or  project  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secrcftary  for  utilization  of 
funds  apportioned  to  carry  out  this  section 
whlcb  would  reqtUre  the  expendlttire  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  years,  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  such  activity  or  project, 
of  Federal  funds  appropriated  under  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

"  '<f )  Uniform  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
their  political  subdivisions,  appropriate  Fed- 
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eral  departnventa  and  agencies,  and  such 
other  public  and  private  organizations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

"(g)  TTie  Secretary  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  unlftmn  standards  for  the  highway  safety 
programs  contemplated  by  sutMection  (a) 
and  In  the  administration  of  auch  programs. 
Such  dei>artments  and  agenoes  aire  directed 
to  cooperate  in  such  preparation  and  admin- 
istration, on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"'(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorlaas 
the  appropriation  or  expencUture  of  funds 
for  ( 1 )  highway  construction,  maintenance, 
or  deeign  (other  than  design  of  safety  fea- 
tures of  highways  to  be  incorporated  Into 
standards)  or  (3)  any  purpose  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  by  section  403  of  this 
title. 

"  'M03.  Highway  safety  reeeareh  and  devel- 
opment 

"  'The  Secretary  Is  authortBed  to  uee  fundi 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  carry 
out  safety  reeeareh  which  he  la  authorised  to 
conduct  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  807  of 
this  title.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  nuiy  use 
the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, either  independently  or  In  cooperation 
-aith  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
for  ( 1 )  grants  to  State  or  looal  agendee.  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals  for  training  or 
education  of  highway  safety  personnel.  (2) 
research  fellowships  In  highway  saferty.  (3) 
development  of  Improved  accident  Investlga- 
tlon  procedures,  (4)  emergency  service  plans. 
ib\  demonstration  projects,  and  (6)  related 
activities  which  are  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessan,-  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section 

""§  404.  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee 

'"  ■  ( a )  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  National  High- 
way Safety  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and  twen- 
ty-nine members  appointed  by  the  President 
as  follows: 

""  ( 1 )  six  from  among  persons  who  are 
chief  execuUves  of  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions, 

'■■(2)  four  from  among  persons  who  are 
public  administrators  in  the  fields  of  high- 
way safety, 

••'(3)   fovir  from  affected  induatrles. 

■■  '(4)  one  from  among  automotive  engi- 
neers, one  from  among  highway  engineers, 
and  one  from  among  traffic  engineers, 

"'(5)  four  from  among  persons  who  are 
rsMarch  sclentuti  In  the  fMdi  of  highway 
safety,  and 

'"(6)  eight  from  among  the  general  pub- 
lic, except  that  at  least  one  so  appointed  shall 
be  a  lawyer,  one  a  doctor,  one  a  fanner,  and 
one  an  educator. 

"'(b)  Bach  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  ai^»lnted 
to  flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  hla  predeoeasor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of 
office  of  members  first  taking  oflioe  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  ex- 
pire as  follows:  seven  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  such  date,  seven  at  the  end  of  two  years 
after  such  date,  seven  at  the  end  of  tbree 
years  after  such  date,  and  eight  ait  the  end 
of  four  years  after  such  date,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appolntmcBt. 
and  (3)  no  person  appointed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  sulMectlon  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  hold  office  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  after  he  ceases  to  serve  as  a 
chief  executive,  or  public  administrator,  as 
the  case  may  be.  and  (4)  the  term  of  any 
member  shall  be  estendect:  tmtU  the  date  on 
which  the  sueeeasor*!  appblntment  is  effeo- 
tlvt. 
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"  '(c)  Mttaban  of  tb«  OanualttM  wlio  ara 
not  oOoen  or  employMM  of  tha  United  States 
•hall,  wliUa  attending  meeting!  or  oonfar- 
enees  of  nob  Omnmlttee  or  othoulM  en- 
gaged IB  the  bnalnees  of  ludi  Committee,  be 
entitled  to  reoelye  eompenaatloB  at  a  rate 
fixed  b7  tbe  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem.  Including'  traveltlme.  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  er  regular  places 
or  buslBeH  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
panses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist, 
ence.  aa  authorised  In  section  S  of  the  Admln- 
latrattTB  Expenses  Act  of  1940  (6  U.8C 
78b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

•"(d)  The  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recomemndattons  to,  the  Secretary 
on  mattan  reUtlng  to  hU  actlvltlea  and 
funcUons  In  the  field  of  highway  safety 
The  Committee  la  authorized  (1)  to  review 
reeearch  projects  or  programs  In  the  field 
ofhlghway  safety  axtd  recommend  to  the 
Secretary,  for  prosecution  luder  this  title, 
any  such  projects  whlsh  it  beUevea  show 
promise  of  making  valuable  contributions  to 
human  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  caiue 
and  prevention  of  highway  accidents;  {2) 
to  review,  prior  to  Issuance,  standards  pro- 
posed to  be  Issued  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
iinder  section  40a(a)  of  this  title  and  to 
make  recommendations  thereon.  Such  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  Secretary's  determination 
or  order,  and  shall  be  reported  annually  to 
Congress. 

"•(e)  Tlie  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  meet  from  Ume  to 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  direct,  but  at 
least  once  each  year. 

"'(f)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Committee  from 
among  the  personnel  and  faelUUas  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  such  staff  and 
faoUltlas  are  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  such  Conunlttee.' 

"Ssc.  loa.  (a)  Sections  138  and  SIS  of  utle 
SS  of  the  United  States-  Code  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"(b)  (1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  l  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  la  hereby  amended 
by  deleting: 

"  '1S5.  Highway  safety  inx>grama.' 

"(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  states  Code,  la  hereby  amended  by 
deleting: 

.""SIS.  Highway  safety  conference.' 

"(8)  niere  Is  hereby  added  at  the  end  of 
the  tableof  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  foUowlng: 
"  '4.  Highway  safety ^..j'. ..401'. 

"Sac.  108.  Section  307  M  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended j(l)  by  inserting  In 
■ubeeettoo  (a)  thereto '  immediately  after 
•■•etlon  104  of  this  title"  the  following 
*,  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  403 
€t  this  title,'  and  (a)  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  tuoh  section  the  following  new  subaeo- 
tkm: 

"'(d)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"safety"  includes,  but  U  not  limited  to,  high- 
way safety  systems,  research,  and  develop- 
ment raUtlsg  to  vahlcle,  highway,  and 
driver  oharacterlsttos,  acddsnt  inveetlga- 
tkma.  oommunlcatlons,  emergency  medical 
eare.  and  tranqMrtaUon  of  the  injured.' 

"See.  104.  ror  tbe  purpoee  of  oarrylng  out 
Motion  40a  of  title  28,.  United  Statee  Code, 
there  la  hereby  atithorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
th»  sum  or  M8.000,000  for  the  flsoal  yew  end- 
ing June  80.  10«7:  fSO/tOO/MO  for  the  fiscal 
year  sndlag  /une  80.  1968;  and  880,000.000 
UK  the  flaMl  year  ending  Jime  80,  1089. 

"^9. 108.  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  oat 
■aettana  807(a)  and  408  of  title  38,  United 
•tatas  Oeda.  tbsre  la  hereby  authorised  to  be 
•WroprUted  the  additional  sum  of  810,000,- 
000  for  tte  iKwl  ymt  Mdlnc  Juxm  so,  18«7; 
•aCMXttXXW  ipr  tlM  flaoal  year  ending  June 
80.  1988:  and  838J)00,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1909. 
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"Sac.  10«.  The  highway  tnut  fund  esteb- 
llahed  by  secUon  909  <|f  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1066  shall  not  ^  available  for  any  ap- 
propriation to  carry  out  sections  131,  136, 
319(b)  or  chapter  4  of  tlUe  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  In  an  aggregate  amount  which 
exceeds  the  amount  of  tax  that  would  be  im- 
posed under  secUon  4061(a)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  If  such  section 
Impoeed  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  l  per  centum 
plus  such  additional  amounts  as  are  appro- 
priated from  the  genefal  fund  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  such  furpoeee,  but  the  total 
of  all  appropriations  made  from  such  fund 
to  carry  out  these  sfctlons  shall  never  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  all  4ppr«H>rlatlon6  made  to 
such  fund  based  on  the  Imposition  of  such 
tax  plus  such  additional  amounts  as  are  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  fund  to  the 
highway  tnut  fund  for  such  purposes. 

"Sec.  107.  All  facts  contained  In  any  re- 
port of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof,  re- 
lating to  any  highway  traffic  accident  or  the 
Investigation  thereof  conducted  pxirsuant  to 
chapter  4  of  title  23-  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  be  available  for  use  In  any  civil, 
criminal,  or  other  Judicial  proceeding  aris- 
ing out  of  such  accident,  and  any  such  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  agent  may  be  required  to 
teetlfy  In  such  proceedings  as  to  the  facts 
developed  In  such  Investigation.  Any  such 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  Identify  indi- 
viduals. All  completed  reports  on  research 
projects,  demonstratlen  projects,  and  other 
related  activities  conducted  under  sections 
307  and  403  of  title  33,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  made  avallafcle  to  the  public  In  a 
manner  which  does  not  identify  individuals. 

"Tm-X  n — ADMtlNTffrSATIOK  ANB  KXPOBTUrO 

"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Hlgbfway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(Including  chapter  4  qf  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code)  through  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Agency',  which  he  shtU  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce .  The  Agency  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Admliilstrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Sdcretary  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rtte  prescribed  for  level 
V  Of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
establlahed  by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act  of  1964.  The  Administrator  shall  be  a 
cltlcen  of  the  United  States,  and  shaU  be 
appointed  with  due  regard  for  his  fltneaa  to 
discharge  efficiently  the  powers  and  duties 
delegated  to  him.  Ttte  Administrator  shall 
have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  or  own  any 
stock  In  or  bonds  of  any  enterprise  involved 
In  (1)  manufacturing  motor  vehicles  or  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment,  or  (2)  constructing 
highways,  nor  shall  he  engage  In  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  Employment.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shr'l  perfdrm  such  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  On  high- 
way matters  ^he  Adi»lnlstrator  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor. 

"Stc.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Pr^ldent  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  Mkrch  l  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (Including 
chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code)  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  should  mclude  but  not  be  restricted 
to  (1)  a  thorough  statistical  compilation  of 
the  accidents  and  Injuries  occurring  In  such 
year:  (2)  a  list  of  aU  safety  standards  Issued 
or  in  effect  In  such  yea»;  (3)  the  scope  of  ob- 
servance of  applicable  Federal  itandards; 
(4)  a  statement  of  enforcement  actions  In- 
cluding judicial  decltfons.  settlements,  or 
pending  litigation  dtiting  the  year;  (5)  a 
summary  of  all  current  research  granta  and 
eontracta  together  wltl  a  description  of  the 
problems  to  be  considered  by  such  grants 
and  contracts:  (6)  an,  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion   of    completed    re*earch    activities    and 


technological  progress  achieved  during  taeb. 
year  together  with  the  relevant  policy  tec- 
ommendatlons  flowing  therefrom;  (7)  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  State  highway  safety  progranu 
(Uicludlng  local  highway  safety  programs) 
and  (8)  the  extant  to  which  technical  In- 
formation was  being  dlaaemlnated  to  tta* 
scientific  community  and  consumer -orient- 
ed matarlal  was  made  available  to  the  motoN 
Ing  public. 

"(b)  The  annual  report  shall  also  contain 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation aa  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
promota  cooperation  among  the  several 
States  In  the  improvement  of  highway  safety 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  hlghwsy 
safety  program. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
report  to  Congress,  not  later  than  January  10 
1967,  all  standards  to  be  Initially  appUed  in 
carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"Sac,  204.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
In  consultation  with  other  government  and 
private  agencies  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  alcoholism  and  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
and  their  effects  upon  and  relation  to  high- 
way safety.  Such  study  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  State  and  local  laws  and  enforcement 
procedures  concerning  driving  whllt  under 
the  Influence  of  alcohol,  and  State  and  local 
programs  for  the  treatment  or  rehabilitation 
of  alcoholics  and  habitual  drimkards.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  the  resulte  of  his  study 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  1,  1967. 
Such  report  shall  Include  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations concerning  needed  legislation. 
If  any. 

"Sec.  205.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator and  any  other  officer  who  may  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
become  the  operating  head  of  the  Biu-eau  of 
Public  Roads  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 

'Sec.  206.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966'." 
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The  question  is  on 


The  SPEAKER. 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13290)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Eli- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  frMn  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  tkgrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  602)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1966." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 


the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  3005)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
naticHial  safety  program  and  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  motcw  vehi- 
cles In  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce 
accidents  involving  motor  vehicles  and 
to  reduce  the  deaths  and  Injuries  occur- 
ring in  such  accidents,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Morton  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


<X)MAnTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  FILE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  13161 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
have  until  midnight  Monday  next  to  file 
a  supplemental  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
13161,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  which  will  accompany  the 
report  No.  1814. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuck>'  IMr.  Perkins]? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  why  It  is 
necessary  that  this  supplemental  report 
be  filed  to  accompany  the  report  which 
has  already  been  out? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  it  is  noth- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  to  file  supple- 
mental views,  but  in  this  particular  case 
the  supplemental  report  will  serve  as  a 
clarifying  report. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  this:  Assuming  that  the  re- 
port is  rewTitten  to  eliminate  whatever 
the  difficulties  are,  then  would  the  gen- 
Ueman  agree  that  this  additional  clarifi- 
cation which  is  probably  needed  would 
be  discussed  on  the  floor  when  the  bill 
ccMnes  up  so  that  we  shall  have  ample 
explanation  of  any  remaining  problems 
with  the  language?  Because  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  was  rushed 
through  rather  rapidly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  furnish  him 
a  copy  of  the  supplemental  views  this 
afternoon  and  there  will  be  no  objection 
if  he  wishes  to  sign  this  report  or  concur 
in  it,  or  if  he  wishes  to  file  his  own  addi- 
tional views. 

Mr.  AYRES.  When  will  those  views 
be  available? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wlU  make  the  views 
available  to  you  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  AYRES.  This  afternoon  Is  not 
necessary,  tomorrow  will  be  all  right,  but 
the  additional  views  are  already  pre- 
pared? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  additional  views 
are  already  prepared.  We  are  In  the 
Process  of  preparing  copies  for  the  mi- 
nority Members  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  What  is  the  time  the 
gentleman  requests  for  filing  these  addi- 
tional views? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Midnight  next  Mon- 
day. 


Mr.  AYRES.    This  coming  Monday? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well 
from  Kentucky  if  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
bill  or  the  report  which  you  are  asking 
permission  to  supplement  available  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  PERIONS.  The  copies  of  the  bill, 
HR.  13161,  and  the  report  No.  1814,  are 
now  available. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
If  they  are  available  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not,  but  they  are 
available  from  the  document  room  and  in 
the  committee  room. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins]  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  us  the  dlCPerence  be- 
tween the  supplemental  report  and  the 
report  that  apparently  has  been  filed  and 
when  was  the  original  report  filed? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  original  report 
was  filed  some  10  or  12  days  ago.  I  do 
not  have  that  date  before  me.  But  we 
neglected  to  cover  some  items  in  the  orig- 
inal report  that  we  felt  would  be  most 
Informative  to  the  Members. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  can  now  state  that  the 
original  report  was  filed  on  August  5. 

We  felt  that  there  were  some  other  sec- 
tions that  we  should  discuss  in  the  sup- 
plemental views  that  are  not  presently 
discussed  in  the  original  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  tell  us  where 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  not  been  In 
contact  with  the  chairman  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  state  this. 
The  chairman  has  empowered  me  to  act 
and  so  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  so  stated 
In  correspondence  with  me. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  letter  signed  and 
is  it  from  within  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  letter  is  prop- 
erly signed,  yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  further  like  to 
query  the  gentleman  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  anticipates  In  view  of  the  filing 
date  of  this  supplemental  report  whether 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  be 
here  in  time  to  act  In  view  of  his  obvious 
absence  necessarily. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  my  judgment,  the 
chairman  will  be  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  PiHKiws]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  HIDE  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

Mr.    BURKB.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unEtfilmous  cons^t  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  extend  my  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachxisetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  a  rep- 
resentative from  an  important  shoe 
manufacturing  district,  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  put  Into  the  Record  the  re- 
sults for  the  first  half  of  1966  of  the  hide 
export  controls  instituted  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  on  March  7,  1966,  and 
liberalized  on  May  18,  1966.  The  facts 
indicate  conclusively  that  many  of  the 
fears  expressed  by  farm  groups  and  pack- 
ing interests  as  to  the  adverse  effects  of 
this  order  have  not  been  realized.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  first  half  .of  the  .year  indi- 
cate that  the  basic  objective — adequate 
supplies  of  hides  for  increasing  military 
and  booming  civilian  demands  at  home- 
has  been  preserved.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  at  the  same  time  we  have  been  able 
to  expand  our  export  markets  for  hides. 

Hide  exporters  feared  that  hide  con- 
trols would  curtail  the  foreign  markets 
for  hides  and  skins.  The  evidence  is  as 
follows : 

Exports  of  cattle  hidea  and  pieces 


Year 

Full  year 

6  months 

1962 

7.  us.  000 

7,970.000 

11,501,000 

13,306.000 

(') 

3.289.000 
3, 510, 000 
5  410  00 

1«63 

1»64 

1965 

6,742,00 
0,M7  000 

1966 

'  Noi  available. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  table  that 
foreign  manufacturers  have  not  been 
shut  off  from  our  market  and  that  we  are 
exporting  more  hides  than  ever  before. 
Incidentally,  for  the  first  6  months  al- 
most 20  percent  of  hide  exports  have 
gone  to  Russia  and  other  Communist- 
bloc  coimtries.  This  is  an  increase  of 
113  percent  over  the  amounts  purchased 
by  these  countries  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  It  Is  clear  that  every  hide 
produced  In  the  United  States  this  year 
will  be  used  domestically  or  exported. 

Some  groups  feared  that  hide  controls 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Originally,  this  year 
Commerce  set  quotas  for  cattlehide  ex- 
ports in  1966  at  only  13  percent  below 
the  total  exported  in  1965.  Because  the 
price  of  hides  In  1966  was  substantially 
higher  than  In  1965,  the  dollar  value  of 
the  reduced  exports  would  have  been 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  so  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  this  year.  Now, 
however,  with  the  increase  in  quotas  by 
Commerce  on  May  18  so  that  we  may 
export  more  hides  in  1966  than  a  year 
ago,  not  only  the  quantities  will  be  great- 
er but  even  more  dollars  will  be  received 
for  these  exports.  There  will  be  sopie 
gain  to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Others  feared  that  hide  prices  would 
fall  drastically  with  the  Institution  of 
export  controls.  That  has  not  occurred. 
A  prelli^inary  index  for  cattlehide  prices 
for  July,  calculated  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  practice,  stood 
at  144.8  percent  of  the  1957-59  average. 
This  cwnpares  with  96.7  percent  for  the 
full-year  1965.     From  another  point  of 
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view,  the  Averase  mice  of  heavy  native 
steers  for  the  first  7  months  of  1966  was 
19.1  cents  per  pound.  As  the  attached 
table  shows,  this  price  wa«  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded in  only  6  of  the  past  36  years. 

Prom  still  another  point  of  view,  the 
BUS  index  of  cattlehide  prices  in  Feb- 
ruary, just  prior  to  the  institution  at 
export  controls,  stood  at  139  percent  of 
the  1957-60  average,  as  compared  with 
a  calculated  figure  for  July  of  144.8  per- 
cent. It  is  clear  that  the  price  of  hides 
has  not  fallen  because  o'  export  controls. 

Incidentally,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  because  hides  are  not  sold  by  farm- 
ers, except  from  fallen  animals  and  from 
meat  for  home  consumption.  Agriculture 
has  never  considered  hides  as  a  farm 
inroduet  subject  to  parity  price  consid- 
erations. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  price  of  shoes 
w«at  up  la  spite  of  export  controls  on 
hides.  While  it  is  recognized  throughout 
the  shoe  trade  that  shoe  prices  would 
have  gone  up  substantially  more  without 
eetpoTt  controla,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 
According  to  latest  BLS  figures  available, 
a^  the  end  of  June  cattlehide  prices  were 


up  19.5  percent  from  January  1966;  the 
leather  made  from  hides,  up  8.8  percent; 
and  the  CPI  index  lOf  shoes,  3.6  percent. 
This  is  an  excellent  record  for  the  foot- 
wear industry  in  vifw  of  this  relationship 
of  hides,  leather,  afid  shoes.  According 
to  the  attached  ^tudy  on  marketing 
spreads  for  leather  products  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  hides.  Includ- 
ing brokerage  ana  freight  cost  to  the 
tannery,  amount  to  exact!.  50  percent 
of  the  tanner's  cost  of  finished  leather. 
The  study  also  shows  that  leather  makes 
up  45  percent  of  the  manufacturer's 
wholesale  price  of  shoes.  Thg  accom- 
plishments of  the  shoe  Industry  have 
been  possible  becauBe  there  are  850  man- 
ufacturers fightlnf  for  business  in  a 
highly  competitive)  market.  The  com- 
petitive character  of  this  market  has 
been  well  described  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  hear- 
ings before  the  SuJxjommlttee  on  Inde- 
pendent OfiBces  o|  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  10  of  this  year. 

It  has  been  said  |hat  one  of  the  effects 
of  hide  export  controls  was  to  cut  off 


hide  supplies  to  foreign  shoe  manufac- 
turers and  thereby  protect  the  domestic 
manufacturers  from  the  competition  of 
imports.  It  is  already  clear  from  tlie 
statistics-,  presented  here  that  hide  sup- 
plies to  foreign  shoe  manufacturers  have 
not  been  reduced  but  have  increased  over 
the  previous  all-time  peak  year  of  1965. 
At  the  same  time.  Government  statistics 
for  the  first  6  months  reveal  that  imports 
of  leather  footwear,  except  slippers,  lor 
the  period  are  up  29.8  percent  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Actually,  Imports 
of  women's  casuals  for  the  first  6  months 
amounted  to  83  percent  of  our  domestic 
production;  and  men's  oxfords,  17  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production.  These 
figures  do  not  indicate  a  lessening  but  an 
increase  In  competition  from  Imported 
footwear. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  statistics  that 
hide  export  licensing  has  protected  sup- 
plies for  military  and  civilian  use,  while 
permitting  a  further  increase  in  hide  ex- 
ports. In  fact,  the  United  States  today 
is  by  far  the  largest  exporter  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  leather  in  the  world. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Cattlehide  prices:  Chicago  packer  hides,  heavy  native  steers 


ICents  per  pound) 

^ 

\ 

January 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

April 

Mi^ 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 

1 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Avfra?* 

IMO 

18.3 
9.4 
7.7 
8.4 

lai 

11.8 

ia.0 
ie.3 

1S.9 
11.6 
11.8 
U.3 
15.5 
15.  S 
I6.S 
1S.5 
15.8 
22.6 

3a6 

27.0 
21.5 
87.4 
15. 0 
117 
11.8 

ia4 
11.1 

10.2 
9.4 
111 
13.  S 
13.8 
15.0 
13.  S 
8.3 
10.0 
17.8 

14.6 
7.3 

6.5 
4.7 

ia3 

11.1 

14.0 

ia.0 

11.6 
10.3 
I&O 

ia.2 

15.5 
IB.  5 
15.5 
15.5 
18.5 
24.0 
2S.4 
21  3 
2a7 
33.9 
13.1 
18.7 
10.9 

las 

10.9 

&8 

9.5 

13.3 

13.3 

11.3 

13.6 

11.5 

7.4 

10.0 

19.0 

14.0 
9.4 
6.3 
5.5 
9.6 
10.6 
13.1 
16.7 

las 

10.6 
1Z5 

lao 

IS.  5 
15.5 
16.5 
IS.  6 
1&5 
22.9 
22.6 
19.3 
21.4 
33.0 
12.6 
13.3 
10.7 

lae 
11.1 

9.8 
9.3 

1ft.  s 

14.2 
13.6 
14.1 
11.6 
8.1 

ia4 

18.8 

14.0 
9.0 
4.9 

6.7 

10.  e 

11.8 
13.0 
17.1 
9.5 
9.5 
12.7 
18  5 
15.5 
15.5 
1.5.5 
18.5 
15.5 
2Z0 
25.6 
18.8 
2a9 
33.0 
11.2 
14.5 
11.2 
11.8 
12.1 
9.5 
10.6 

23.3 
14.2 
14.5 
14.1 
11.1 
10.4 
11.5 
18.3 

U.4 

$.4 

«.2 

£3 
l\ 

l\ 
1&.1 

ro 

t\ 

K.5 

X.6 
JD.6 
X.5 
S.0 
U.3 

a.  8 
ifci 
1D.9 

lt.3 
11X8 
«1.1 

15.1 
10.0 

4.2 
12.3 

9.7 
12.6 
12.6 

ia7 

9.2 
11.0 

las 

16.4 
15.6 
15.  5 
15.  S 
15.5 
15.5 
23.2 
28.0 
21.4 
24.6 
33.0 
116 
15.5 
12.0 
11.8 
13.0 
12.1 
11.6 
24.5 

14.0 
12.0 

4.9 
13.9 

9.6 
13.0 
12.4 
18.2 
11.1 
11.6 
11.4 
18.0 
15.6 
15.5 
IS  6 
16.5 
23.9 
26.3 
30.3 
21.4 
27.7 
33.0 
15.8 
16.0 
12  3 
13.2 
13.4 
18.2 
13.4 
24.1 
13.9 
16.1 
15.6 
11.3 
10.  B 
16.1 
20  2 

13.fi 

11.1 

iJ:!- 
8.7 

13.3 
18.1 
19.6 
11.9 
11.3 

ia3 

1S.0 
16.6 
IS.  6 
15.5 
15.  5 
15.6 
29.4 
29  2 
216 
31.0 
30.9 
16.9 
17.2 
12  8 
18  8 
18.7 
13.6 
13.0 
22.9 
14.6 
17.4 
1«.0 
10.8 
U.9 
19.2 

14  5 
8.6 
8.2 
13.1 
10.1 
14.4 
14.7 
19.3 
12.0 
15.0 
12.6 
IS.  3 
IS.  8 
15.5 
16.5 
15.5 
15.5 
30.3 
28.9 
24.6 
3a3 
3Z3 
lfi.3 
16.7 
li7 
14.7 
14.7 
12.5 
11.8 
22.2 
14.2 
17.6 
16.2 
10.4 
11.8 
17.1 

13.3 
7.7 
7.4 
9.9 
U.S 
15.6 
14.9 
18.6 
13.8 
16.  1 
14.1 
15.5 
15.6 
16.6 
16.5 
15.5 
15.8 
34.3 
26.9 
24.4 
32.2 
30.2 
16.0 
IS  3 
11.7 
14.3 
181 
11.7 
12.7 
19.1 
13.3 
16.3 
16.3 
11.0 
11.9 
16.6 

11.  b 
8.1 
6.6 
10.4 
10.1 
15.6 
15.3 
15.3 
13.9 
14.5 
14.3 
15.5 
15.5 
IS.  5 
lh.b 
15.5 
81.2 
37.3 
29.6 
24.5 
34.1 
20.3 
17.3 
14.9 
,       11.8 
1       13.4 
/       12.5 

ia3 

13.6 
14.3 
13.1 
16.0 
16.1 
10.6 
11.7 
18.8 

10.6 

7.9 
5.4 
9.9 
11.1 
14.8 
IS  7 
14.2 
12.2 
14.4 
13.3 
15.  ,'•) 
16.5 
15.5 
15.5 
15.  .-i 
26.9 
34.7 
26.6 
22:8 
35.3 

las 

18.4 

12. » 
10.3 

13  1 

las 

9.7 
12.3 
15.0 
12.5 

14  7 
13.9 

9.3 
11.2 
18.5 

13.  S 

mi 

9.1 

1997 

&1 

im 

«." 

I9S4 - 

lao 

IS::::::::::::-::::::::::::::::: 

13.0 
138 

1M7        — 

17.0 

IMB ,.„ 

11.6 

19S9 --- 

11 2 

IMO            - 

12.5 

x'tuV''".'.'.'".'".".'. "...:. 

14.5 
"     15.  ,5 

IMS          -■- 

15. 5 

ig44 

\Xh 

l»4S _ 

;M0 - 

185 

xttt 

27.4 

JS« 

27.5 

55::.::::::: 

22.5 

IMO -. 

27.1 

IBOt        . 

3a7 

lfl6S _ 

IBSt 

119 

HM , 

11.7 
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Boore*:  Tnncn'  Coondl  of  Amerlck. 

(SR8-S31.  R»prUit«d  from  th«  "MMlMttng 
•nd  TVaDsportatlon  Situation."  Fstaruary 
leee.  VA.  Oapartmsnt  of  Agrtoulture. 
■oonomlo  BeMaroh  Sarvlce,  Ifarketlng 
looaamlas  Division] 

ICAUutnra  BnMtsm  voi  LsATana  Pboducts' 
Tba  r«taU   value  of  dooaMtleaUy   manu- 

factulvd  leatber  products  exceeds  $5  bUllon 

a  yeer,  (table  11).*    Per  capita  ezpeodlturee 


for  leather  goods  lo^lude  about  $22  a  year 
for  footwear  and  ab^ut  t7  a  year  for  otber 
leather  products.     lb   addition,   exports  of 


*■  Pnparwt  by  John  W.  Tliampaon,  agricul- 
tural econooalst,  liarketlng  Kconomlcs  Olvl- 
ilaD.  looaomlo  neeearoh  Serrice.  XISDA. 

■Tills  total  inoludaa  the  value  at  products 
made  In  pftrt  from  nonleather  raw  materials 


and  from  Imported  leather.  It  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  th4  estimate  of  consumer 
expenditures  In  1901  for  leather  products 
published  In  the  Aitgust  1904  Issue  of  the 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation. 
This  estimate  of  I3L1  billion  includes  ex- 
penditures only  foil  products  made  from 
leather  of  domestic  origin  and  retaUed  In 
this  country:  also,  It  has  been  adjusted  for 
products  made  from  nonleather  raw 
materials  and  from  laiported  leather. 


hides  and  skins  have  been  Increasing,  reach- 
ing (82  million  in  19e3-M. 

BLAUGRTER-BKTAn,   BnX   FOB   LXATHIB   PBOBUCT8 

Meatpackers  provWe  the  tanner  with  the 
basic  raw  materlaLs  for  making  leather.  An 
estimated  3,100  meatpackers  received  WBS 
million  for  hides,  skins,  and  pelts  In  1983 
(table  11).  This  was  approximately  7  per- 
cent of  the  retail  value  of  leather  product* 
manufactured.  After  tanning,  the  value  of 
the  flmshed  leather  was  $725  million  or 
about  14  percent  of  the  retail  value  of  leather 
products;  manufacturing  of  leather  prod- 
ucU,  such  as  shoee.  added  an  additional  $21 
bUUon    (or   40    percent)    to    the   marketing 
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obarges.  Retailing  accounted  for  an  addi- 
tional 82.4  blUion,  or  approximately  46  per- 
cent of  the  marketing  charges. 

Tabix  11.— Estimated  value  of  hides,  skins 
and  leather  products  at  various  marketing 
Uvels,  1962 


Value  '     I  Tercentage 
(millions)  |    of  retail 
value 


Me8tl»8okers ' 

Tanners' -.- 

Maautiicturcrs  of  leather 

joo'is  *- . 

Ketailers' 


I 
8368 

_  725.1 

2.900 
5,300 


14 


55 
100 


'■  Sn  allowance  has  been  made  for  value  of  imported 
ind  e.tported  hides  and  leather  and  (or  valne  of  articles 
manufactured  partly  from  nonleather  raw  materials. 

!  Bureau  of  the  Cansus,  M62(AS)-2, 

"Biireaa  of  the  Census,  Mfi2(A8''-2,  inctude5  beltinj;. 

•  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Shoes.  $2,200,000,000,  other 
leather  products,  $700U»0,000. 

'  Es!iiiiat«i  hy  applylnc  a  cumulative  markup  of  83 
percent  to  the  value  of  output  of  ail  leather  manufarttiren. 


I.XATIU3I    SBOBS 

About  80  percent  of  the  total  leather  sup- 
ply Is  used  In  shoes.  The  remaining  20  per- 
cent Is  used  In  other  leather  products. 
However,  not  all  of  the  domestic  production 
of  shoes  and  slippers  Is  made  of  leather.  An 
estimated  one-fourth  of  the  shoes  produced 
In  1962  had  leather  soles  and  about  three- 
fourths  had  leather  uppers. 

U.S.  factories  turned  out  589  million  pairs 
of  leather-type  footwear  In  1962.  Their  val- 
ue Bt  the  factory  was  estimated  at  $2.2  bil- 
lion. Imports  totaled  55  million  pairs  of 
leather  shoes  and  116  million  pairs  of  other 
types  of  footwear  in  1982.  Data  given  In 
table  12  Ulustrates  steps,  costs,  and  material 
balfcnces  necessary  to  transform  green  hides 
into  a  pair  of  men's  shoes.  The  prices  and 
costs  In  the  ejcample  are  estimated  from 
data  collected  In  marketing  surveys,  from 
trade  publicationB,  and  from  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  total  time 
lapee— from  green  hide  to  final  sale — was  at 
least  6  months. 


Table  12.^.i4n  example  of  marketing  costs  and  returns  for  hides  vMd  in  making  a  pair  of 

men's  shoes 


Marketing  agency 


DlstribatioQ  of  retail  price 


Dollars 


Equiva'ent  conventional  market  price  (per  pound) < 

raickinghousf:  ■, 

Vahip  of  preen  hides  (5.5  pounds  at  9  cents) X 

CuriDE  cost ....J 

Fleshmp  cost „ J.I.I.I 

Value  of  fleshed  hide  (3.6  pounds  weight) .{. 

Tannery :  i 

Co.'it  of  hide  '3.6  pounds) 

Brokerage  uiui  freight.. ] 

Tannini!  materials L-.I.! 

Libor.    T 

Overhead,  selling,  sbippini;  and  profit "IIII. .(».."!, 

Value  of  leather  (3  square  feet) J^ 

Shoe  manufacturer: 

Cost  of  upper  leather  (3  square  feet) .,. 

Cost  of  soles,  mnersoles.  Iminig ., 

Labor,  overhead,  shipping,  and  profit '..I 

Manufacturer's  price  of  shoes  ' ., 

Retiil  store: 

Cost  of  shoes 

.'-  ilesmen  _ """""II      '." 

Overhead.  s-Uing.  and  profit "I.""!!!"!!""!"!"!"! 

Retail  price 


a  106 

.49 
.OS 
.14 


Dollars 


0.20 

.99 

.06 
.14 


.68 
.07 
.28 
.15 

.25 


1.11 


1.11 
.09 
.25 
.28 

.25 


Percent 


4.9 

.5 
1.4 


6.S 


6.S 

is 
as 

2.5 


1.50 

1.96 

ISO 

t 

1.80 
1.00 
3.00 

1.95 
1.30 
3  00 

ISO 

lai 

30  2 

5.60 

6  25 

56.3 

S50 

2.00 
2.45 

6  26 

2.27 
2.7S 

56. 3 
20.1 
24.6 

e.ss 


11.30 


loac 


'  .\boiit  0.5  square  foot  of  leather  is  wasted  in  manufacturing  a  p«ir  o!  shoes.' 


TIME  FOR  WILL  POWER 

Mr.  SJKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  axid 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genOeman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  sncES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
from  the  Pensacola  News  Journal  of 
August  13  entitled  "Time  for  Will  Power- 
carries  with  it  a  very  significant  lesson. 
I  recommend  its  careful  reading. 

TIMI  FOR  WiLI.  POWEK 

"Black  power-  Is  one  of  the  latest  terms 
M  our  times,  and  Uke  any  other  aitch  phrase, 

°>eans  different  things  to  different  people. 

To  most  people,  it  conjures  up  the  worst 
lears  or  civil  anarchy,  that  could  make  re- 
cent events  In  Cleveland  and  other  clUes  locA 
like  tame  rehearsals. 

To  a  small  minority.  It  means  the  strategic 
"se  of  Negro  voting  strength  to  win  rights 


and  privileges  which  they  say  the  white  ma- 
jority has  too  long  kept  to  Itself. 

The  Important  thing  Is  what  the  phase 
means  to  the  younger  generation  of  Negroes 
whose  imagination  it  has  captured. 

If  they  take  It  as  a  caU  to  riot,  arson,  pil- 
lage and  guerrilla  warfare,  thei^it  Is  doomed 
to  failure. 

Such  use  of  •^iftck  power"  is  causing  Im- 
mense turmoil  and  tragedy  In  the  nation's 
dtlBs.  But  in  the  long  rtm  it  will  be  found 
to  be  very  puny  power  Indeed  and  leave  the 
Negro  far  worse  oS  than  he  is. 

This  la  precisely  what  happened  when  this 
kind  of  "black  power"  was  turned  loose  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Lansing  and  other  North- 
am  cities. 

It  was  not  a  white  man  but  a  Negro.  Cleve- 
land Councilman  Leo  Jackson,  who  plainly 
labeled  the  riots  for  what  they  were — "a 
struggle,  not  for  civil  rights,  but  a  struggle 
by  thugs  for  leadership  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity .  .  . 

"A  person  Who  would  sneak  up  in  the 
dark  of  night  to  set  fire  to  a  ohiu-ch  of  his 
own  people  or  who  would  try  to  prevent  po- 
lice and  firemen  from  reeciing  women  and 


children  from  a  fire  Is  not  «  cItU  itghti 
worker." 

The  strUe  in  the  city's  Bough  area  was  not 
a  revolt  against  the  white  establishment,  sayt 
Jackson.  "Tou  dont  get  'whltey"  In  a  pre- 
domlnantly  Negro  area.  It  is  not  "whltey* 
who  u  being  killed.  Ifs  the  Negro  who's 
being  killed." 

According  to  Mayor  Ralph  Locher.  four  em- 
ployment projects,  which  had  found  Jobs  for 
some  2,000  Negroes,  were  in  operation  in  the 
Hough  area  before  the  riots  broke  out. 

"The  city  Itself."  says  Locher.  "said  to  thoes 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  25  years  old:  If 
you  want  a  Job,  oome  and  get  it." 

This  is  a  beginning,  and  It  is  in  thlis  kind 
of  beglnnmg  that  the  real  source  of  power- 
black  and  white — Is  to  be  fovmd,  If  only  the 
Negro  would  realize  It. 

As  a  group  Negroes  command  a  respectable 
share  of  the  nation's  wealth — miin^n«  g^ 
dollars  that  oould  be  put  to  use  buying  and 
razing  the  slums  they  fester  In  and  replac- 
ing them  with  Negro  co-operatives  and  recre- 
ation centers,  providing  scholarships  for 
Negro  yoimgsters,  creating  Negro  banks  and 
businesses,  buylog  suburban  tr»cta  and 
building  subdivisions  open  to  all. 

This  would  not  he  a  continuation  of  seg- 
regation on  Just  a  more  affluent  level.  It 
would  be  the  legitimate  use  of  group  power, 
and  one  which  would  oommand  the  respect 
of  the  white  majority.  It  la  a  tactic  which 
other  mlnorttlee  have  employed  suoceesfully 
In  this  cotmtry  in  the  peat. 

Tet  too  often,  as  in  Cleveland's  Hoogb  area, 
there  are  cases  of  Negroes  exploiting  Negroes 
more  than  the  white  man  ever  did. 

White  help  can  never  convince  the  Negro 
of  the  Importance  of  his  Individual  resposAl. 
blllty  without  the  Negro's  own  help. 

Call  it  "black  mil  power." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL  (W  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
Mr.      OLSEN      of      Montana.      lylr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remartcs  at  this  point  In  the 

RECdRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  problems  which  face  ns 
today.  We  are  making  tremendous 
strides  to  alleviate  and  in  fact  to  elimi- 
nate many  of  these  problems.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  education,  hous- 
Ing.  living  standards,  and  the  war  against 
poverty.  We  are  providing  medical  care 
and  disability  payments  to  thousands  of 
unfortunate  Americans. 

Recently,  I  introduced  a  modification 
of  the  social  security  disability  pay- 
ments for  those  blinded  in  Industrial  ac- 
cidents. Today,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
proposal  as  a  further  step  in  providing 
for  our  fellow  Americans,  a  bill  for  in- 
creasing benefit  payments  to  the  elderly. 

Since  1935,  when  we  first  began  to 
make  such  exceptional  strldftj  tn  caring 
for  the  elderly  and  unfortunate  In  this 
Nation,  a  program  of  social  security  was 
designed  to  provide  at  least  the  basic  in 
hxunan  needs.  But  this  program  Is  no 
longer  adequate.    • 

For  example,  the  7-percent  Increase  In 
cash  benefits  enacted  last  year  actually 
fell  short  of  restoring  the  1954  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  recipients.  In  terms  of 
absolute  amounts,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimate  that  It  costs  about 
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$8,000  annually  for  a  retired  couple  to 
live  at  a  modest  but  adequate  levti  In  a 
l&rve  dty  or  $2,500  In  a  smaller  town. 
Yet  the  benefits  for  a<ed  couples  In  1966 
avraace  only  $1,704  annually.  Social  se- 
curity Is  virtually  the  sole  source  of  in- 
come for  most  of  Its  benefldarles  and 
the  major  source  for  the  rest. 

These  flKures  compel  us  to  make  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  present  system  of  bene- 
fits. Consequently,  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  in  support  of  my  good  friends  in  the 
other  Chamber,  Mr.  KziariDY  of  New 
York,  and  my  fellow  MontaDsuv  Mr. 

MCTCALr. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  raise  bene- 
fits by  about  50  percent  in  1968  in  order 
to  begin  to  equalize  the  payments  with 
the  needs.  It  will  serve  as  a  focal  pdnt 
for  discussion  and  review  of  the  problems 
in  social  security  and  an  analysis  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  program.  The 
faUl  will  also  serve  to  define  the  actual 
needs  which  are  not  bdng  filled  today. 

The  legislation  is  fiscally  sound.  It 
finances  these  Increases  by  a  slight  ac- 
celeration in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
payroll  tax.  and  by  a  limited  use  of  gen- 
eral revenue  financing.  The  costs  of  the 
legislation  would  require  a  omisiderable 
increase  in  the  payments  out  of  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fund  in  1968.  the 
year  the  plan  goes  into  elfeet.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  indicate  that  the 
plan  is  fiscally  unsoimd.  Qood  actu- 
arial principles  allow  for  such  programs 
to  be  replenished  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
advised  me  that: 

It  U  iMltkar  neoiwry  nor  daalrabl*  for  the 
Social  Security  program  to  keep  on  hand  a 
huge  accumulation  of  funds  sufficient  to  pay 
oC  all  aoeruail  liabilities  at  a  given  time  .  .  . 
A  oompulsory  social  Inauraoca  prognm  Is 
conrectly  oooaldered  aou&dly  nnanged  U,  <m 
the  basis  of  actuarial  eettmatee,  current  as- 
sets plus  future  Income  are  expected  to  be 
sulBdent  to  cover  all  the  obligations  at  the 
program  as  they  accrue;  the  present  syst«n 
meets  this  test. 

There  is  no  need  to  think  that  the  sys- 
tem will  not  continue  to  meet  this  test. 
Tliere  is  a  unique  feature  of  this  plan, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  limited  general 
revenue  financing.  Although  most  of  the 
Increcue  would  be  financed  initially  by  a 
moderate  rise  in  the  payroll  tax,  the  re- 
mainder would  be  financed  by  general 
revenues  so  that  in  1977,  about  35  per- 
cent of  the  retirements  system  would 
oome  from  the  general  revenues.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  the  tremen- 
dous growth  rpie  of  general  revenues 
indicates  that  this  policy  Is  fiscally 
feasible. 

By  calendar  1969,  when  the  first  sig- 
nlfloant  portion  of  the  burden  will  fall 
on  the  general  revalues,  the  Treasury 
win  be  receiving  alnKwt  $25  billion  more 
than  it  does  now  in  annual  revenues.  I 
believe,  as  do  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  Congress,  that 
we  can  afford  to  assign  a  sulBdent  por- 
tion of  this  Increase  ui  wealth  Jin  our  Na- 
tion to  aid  those  who  would  otherwise  go 
on  in  poverty.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
those  who  depend  on  social  security  for 
their  entire  support  are  living  in  poverty. 

Z  do  not  didm  that  this  measure  will 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  aged  in  our  Na- 
tion—but it  is  a  beginning.    It  does  not 


provide  everything  that  is  needed  by  the 
aged— but  it  is  based  on  a  more  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  elderly.  It  wttll  not  provide  a  sub- 
stitute for  public  'assistance  and  wel- 
fare— ^but  it  win  reduce  the  dependence 
of  the  elderly  on  sig:h  programs.  It  will 
enable  the  senior  citizen  to  proudly  state,* 
"I  am  receiving  my  retirement  Income 
from  funds  which  I  paid  In.  a  retirement 
income  I  provided,  for  myself,  while 
working." 

In  this  day  of  th0  expanding  economy, 
the  majority  of  us  are  living  in  a  world 
of  Increased  benefll)B  and  goods,  increas- 
ing wealth  and  comfort  and  while  the 
price  of  living  rises — the  pensioner  Is 
left  far  behind.  Perhaps  neither  the 
ayst^n's  designers  nor  the  pensioner 
realized  that,  even  as  he  was  paying  for 
these  benefits,  those  on  fixed  Incomes 
have  had  their  purchasing  power  stead- 
ily reduced.  The  program  must  con- 
tinually be  reevaluated,  In  order  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready made  their  contribution  to  society, 
but  who  are  now  In  danger  of  falling  be- 
hind— now  when  they  are  in  no  position 
any  longer  to  substantially  improve  their 
position. 

The  question  is  asked.  "Why  did  not 
they  ^provide  for  their  retirement  when 
they  were  working?"  I  ask  you,  "How 
could  they?"  How  could  they  foresee 
the  turns  our  economy  would  take,  and 
If  they  could,  how.  «ven  then,  could  they 
realistically  provide  for  an  extended  re- 
tirement? Of  course,  the  majority  of 
working  men  could  not.  But  because 
they  could  not,  we  as  a  nation  in  a  posi- 
tion of  affluence  and  wealth  cannot  aban- 
don them. 

You  may  not  agree  with  the  payment 
schedules,  or  the  methods  of  financing, 
but  I  think  two  things  are  readily  ap- 
parent. One,  this  program  Is  a  slgnifl- 
can  step  toward  helping  to  cure  what 
is  an  intolerable  situation,  the  poverty 
level  of  many  of  our  elderly  citizens;  and 
two,  that  while  the  wages  and  profits  of 
our  corporations  and  citizens  are  rising, 
the  worker  cannot  be  asked  to  finance 
the  increased  benefits  solely  from  in- 
creases in  the  social  security  tax  sched- 
ule. Some  have  nroposed  that  there 
should  be  no  increase  at  all  in  the  pay- 
roll taxes,  that  the  entire  program  be 
financed  by  payments  from  the  Treasury. 
Indeed,  this  generafl  revenue  financing 
aspect  is  a  major  feature  of  this  proposal. 
It  aUows  realistic  retirement  benefits 
without  destroying  the  workers,  who  are 
the  very  ones  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Considering  the  nature  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  need  for  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
our  method  of  providing  for  the  elderly, 
and  our  ability  to  provide,  albeit  mini- 
mally, for  these  nqeds,  I  am  proud  to 
submit  this  bill.  It  is  not  a  cureall,  nor 
a  radical  Innovation.  It  is  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible program  for  correcting  deteri- 
orations in  the  present  benefit  system. 

I  present  the  bUl  ior  the  consideration 
of  the  Members,  ana  I  welcome  its  criti- 
cism. I  earnestly  urge  the  early  and 
serious  evaluation  \tf  the  Members.  In 
order  that  Members  may  examine  the  blU 
and  the  changes  In  lieneflts  which  it  pro- 
poses in  detail,  I  asic  unsmimous  consent 


that  the  text  of  the  bill.  Including  the 
tables,  of  proposed  benefits  be  printed, 
along  with  an  outline  of  the  benefits. 


THE  LATE  MOSES  HADAS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Moses  Hadas  represents  a  profound 
loss  to  his  countless  friends  and  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  entire  academic 
community.  As  Jay  professor  of  Greek 
at  Columbia  University,  where  he  en- 
deared himself  to  students  for  40  years. 
Professor  Hadas  earned  the  respect  and 
love  of  everyone  who  knew  him,  col- 
leagues and  students  alike. 

As  Columbia  Provost  and  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulties, Jacques  Barzun  said  In  his  tribute 
to  Professor  Hadas: 

Though  not  old,  Moses  Hadas  belonged  to 
that  ancient  time  when  scholars  loved  to 
teach,  knew  how  to  write  and  developed  per- 
sonalities without  effort. 

He  was  sb  affectionately  admired  by 
his  students  that  they  twice  conferred 
upon  him  cherished  student-to-faculty 
Great  Teswjher  Awards.  I  join  the  Co- 
lumbia community  and  all  those  around 
the  world  who  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
truly  remarkable  scholar. 

I  would  like  to  conunend  today's  New 
York  Times  editorial  on  Professor 
Hadas  to  my  colleagues.    It  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1968] 
Mosxs  Hadas 

Moses  Hadas  was  a  paradigm  among  clas- 
sicists, a  scholar  with  the  happy  ability  to 
excite  his  students  by  relating  the  literature 
and  culture  of  Athens  and  Rome  to  the  pre- 
occupations of  modern  man.  "I  consider 
myself  a  steward  of  the  very  valuable  legacy 
of  classical  literature,"  he  said.  And  In  his 
forty  years  at  Coliunbla  he  propagated  that 
legacy  with  urbanity  and  with  an  Irreverence 
for  pedantry  that  thousands  of  students 
foiuid  refreshing  and  stimulating. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  Include  the  New 
York  Times  obituary  published  on  Au- 
gust 18. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1966] 
Mosss  Hadas  Dits;  Classical  Scholab    * 

AsPCN,  Colo. — Moses  Hadas,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  classical  scholars  and  Jay 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Columbia  University. 
died  here  early  today  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack.     He  was  66  years  old. 

Professor  Hadas  was  here  to  participate  In 
a  program  of  the  Aspen  Institute  for  Huma- 
nistic Studies.  He  entered  the  Aspen  Valley 
Hospital  Monday. 

With  him  when  he  died  was  his  wife,  the 
former  Elizabeth  M.  Chamberlayne.  whom  he 
married  In  1945.  Also  surviving  are  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Rachel,  both  stu- 
dents at  RadcUffe  College;  two  children  by 
his  first  marriage,  Mrs.  Janes  Streusand  of 
Wilton,  Conn.,  and  David  Hadas.  a  member 
of  the  English  faculty  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis;  a  brother.  Rabbi  Gershon 
Hadas  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Murray  Gutfeln  of  New  York. 

a  long  vikw  or  HaioBT 
A  talent  for  relating  "the  grandeiu-  that 
was  Greece  and  the  glory  that  was  Rome"  to 
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modem  times  and  modem  problems  made 
Hoses  Hadas  (It  rhymes  with  "goddess")  not 
only  one  of  the  most  celebrated  classicists  of 
hl»  time,  but  also  one  of  the  most  popular 
teachers  of  Greek  an(}  Roman  culture. 

A  man  Immersed  In  the  lore  of  the  an- 
cients, he  took  the  long  view  of  history, 
declining  to  be  panicked  by  pessimistic  cri- 
tiques of  20th-century  society. 

"Will  materialism  destroy  our  traditional 
spiritual  values!  WIU  mechanization  crush 
our  cherished  sense  of  Individual  human 
dignity!"  he  once  asked  rhetorically.  In 
reply,  he  said : 

"Many  times  in  the  history  of  the  race  a 
new  generation  has  proved  able  to  enjoy 
higher  physical  comfort  than  its  predeces- 
gors  without  losing  Its  soul,  and  many  times 
men  have  proved  able  to  maintain  Individual 
human  values  In  the  face  of  suddenly  en- 
larged impersonal  forces  that  threatened  to 
crush  them. 

"For  our  own  situation  the  most  Instruc- 
tive analogy,  paradoxically.  Is  the  European 
society  furthest  removed  from  us  In  time. 
The  ancient  Greeks  also  cherished  a  strong 
sense  of  individual  worth,  and  their  expe- 
rience In  confronting  serious  threats  to  their 
survival  may  afford  a  ray  of  cheer  to  brighten 
the  gloomy  prospects  envisioned  for  our 
future." 

A  FAvoarrs  of  stxtdknts 

It  was  this  urbane  and  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  the  classics  that  accounted.  In  part, 
for  the  esteem  amounting  to  affection  In 
which    students    held    Professor    Hadas. 

He  was  twice  cited  at  Columbia,  the  first 
time  In  1955  when  the  Society  of  Older 
Graduates  conferred  on  htm  IM  Great  Teacher 
Award.  In  1964  he  received  the  Student-to- 
Teacher  Mark  Van  Doren  Award  from  the 
students  of  Columbia  College.  It  was  given 
to  him  as  "a  member  of  the  faculty  who 
has  distinguished  himself  In  showing  those 
qualiues  and  virtues  exemplified  by  Mark 
Van  Doren— zealous  scholarship,  devotion  to 
intellectual  development  and  humility." 

"I  consider  myself  a  steward  of  the  very 
valuable  legacy  of  classical  literature."  Pro- 
fessor Hadas  once  said,  adding: 

"My  Job  U  to  propagate   that  legacy. "• 

He  never  lacked  for  students  and  auditors 
^  and  he  responded  by  handling  a  heavy,  lo- 
...  hour  load  of  classes  weekly.  Many  students 
took  his  courses  just  to  hear  him  lecture 
and  not  for  any  heartfelt  Interest  In  the 
classics.  For  them  he  was  a  scholar,  but  no 
pedant. 

EXHOBTXD.    KJCCrrXD    AND    SWORE 

His  appearance  was  jaunty.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  but  he  was  recognizable 
from  afar  by  hU  splendid  mustache  and 
Chin  whiskers,  by  his  high  forehead  and  by 
m«  bow  tie,  which  was  generally  blue  with 
wiallwhltX  polka  dots.  As  he  talked,  his 
pale  blueses  twinkled  and  his  slender, 
wpwed  angers  seemed  to  dutch  the  air 
for  bits  of  wisdom. 

Ih  front  of  his  students,  he  exhorted  re- 
cited and  occasionally  swore  as  he  strove  to 
mterest  them  in  what  he  called  "the  goal 
of  excellence." 

He  picked  modern  analogies  to  Illuminate 
ancient  texts,  linking  Arlstophanes's  sense 
sLtK™"'"'  ^°''  e^aniPle.  to  that  of  the  Marx 
brothers,  of  whose  movies  he  was  a  devotee. 

fn-,"''^'""^  ^°  ^^8  Classes  that  Arlstoph- 
.  M.'  ^?  .^  ""^"^  **  °''*"*e  "  modems  as 
Athenian"  ''°"'**  ^^"^  '^*"  *°  *"  *'^«=lent 
"Professor  Hadas  makes  blood  run  through 
S  h?,^^"  *  <=°"eague  once  said.  And 
ne  himself  insisted  that  the  classics  had  a 
.r»?  v*"**  perennial  application.  To  this 
Zm,^  supported  continued  revisions  and 
WW  translations  of  ancient  works. 

tn  li  V  ""'*  ***  ""ch  to  expect  a  student 
»P»ck  up  a  Victorian  translation  of  "The 
hTrtL.-t*  ^°*  ^'^°  "trJltes  against  him  if 
Wdoes,  he  said.  "No  let  each  age  put  down 
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the  classics  In  Its  own  language.  Just  so  long 
as  they  keep  the  spirit  of  the  original." 

PtTBLISHZD    30    BOOKS 

In  a  tribute  to  Professor  Hadas  yesterday, 
Jacques  Barzun,  Columbia  provost  and  dean 
of  faculties,  said: 

"Though  not  old,  Moses  Hadas  belonged  to 
that  ancient  time  when  scholars  loved  to 
teach,  knew  how  to  write  and  developed 
personalities  without  effort." 

In  40  years  Professor  Hadas  produced  more 
than  30  books.  His  numerous  translations 
from  Greek  and  Latin  Include  "Three  Greek 
Romances"  and  Caesar's  "Gallic  War.  and 
other  Writings,"  both  of  which  he  also 
edltsd.  Prom  the  German  he  translated 
such  books  as  Jacob  Burckhardt's  "Age  of 
Constantlne  the  Great"  and  from  the  He- 
brews he  translated  Joseph  ben  Meier  Za- 
bara's  "The  Book  of  E>ellght." 

His  own  books  Included  "Hellenistic  Cul- 
ture: Fusion  and  Diffusion,"  "A  History  of 
Greek  Literature,"  "A  History  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture." "Ancllla  to  Classical  Reading."  "Hu- 
manism" and  "Old  Wine  In  New  Bottles."  His 
books  were  uniformly  acclaimed  by  fellow 
classicists  as  displaying  a  learning  "both 
deep  and  delightful." 

Moses  Hadas  was  born  In  Atlanta  on  June 
26,  1900,  the  son  of  David  and  Getrude 
Hadas.  He  took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
at  Emory  University  In  1922,  and  from  that 
year  until  1926  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

•       HELD     COLUMBIA'S     OLDEST     CHADt 

While  he  was  at  the  seminary  he  also  did 
graduate  work  at  Columbia,  receiving  his 
Master  of  Arts  In  1925  and  becoming  an  In- 
structor of  Greek  and  Latin  In  1926.  He  took 
his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  1930  after 
teaching  for  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Exc^t  for  leaves  of  absence  for  travel  and 
for  wartime  services,  he  taught  continuously 
at  Coliunbla,  which  promoted  him  to  the 
position  of  associate  professor  In  1946  and  to 
that  of  full  professor  In  1953. 

Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  Jay 
Professor  of  Greek.  The  professorship,  the 
unlvsrslty's  oldest  chair,  was  created  In  1839 
to  honor  John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  and  a  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia m  1764. 

In  World  War  n  Professor  Hadas  served 
with  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  North 
AfrlciL  and  Greece.  It  was  then  that  he 
grew  his  beard,  which  was  a  luxuriant  brown 
before  It  grayed.  "It  was  a  choice  between 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  shave,"  he  said  In  expltma- 
tlon.  "When  the  water  supply  got  tight, 
there  really  wasnt  much  doubt  about  what 
went  first." 

PUCKISH    TELBVISION    GtTIST 

In  recognition  of  his  war  services,  the 
Parnassus  Club,  one  of  Greece's  leading  In- 
tellectual societies.  Invited  him  to  speak  on 
Plutarch.  He  delivered  his  remarks  In  Greek 
and  later  describe  the  event  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  honors"  of  his  life. 

The  professor  was  an  occasional  guest  on 
television.  He  appeared  on  "Perspectives"  on 
Channel  13  in  1968  and  lectured  about  Rome 
for  CJhannel  2  In  1964.  He  drew  critical  ap- 
plause for  his  wise  and  puckish  performances. 

He  Lb  scheduled  to  app)ear  in  a  pretapad 
program  this  Sunday  at  10  A.M.  on  Channel 
2..  The  program,  "The  Shrine  of  the  Book," 
Is  part  of  the  "Lamp  Unto  My  Feet "  series. 
Professor  Hadas  was  filmed  In  Israel  at  the 
repository  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Professor  Hadas'  first  wife  was  the  former 
Ethel  J.  ElkuB,  whom  he  married  In  1936. 
The  marriage  was  terminated  by  divorce  and 
In  1945  the  ;»-ofessor  wed  Miss  Chamber- 
layne.  They  lived  at  4«0  Riverside  Drive, 
near  Columbia. 

The  funeral  service  for  Professor  Hadas 
will  be  private.  Columbia  University  an- 
nounced   yesterday    that    It    would    hold    a 


memorial  service  after  the  start  of  the 
demlc  year  next  month. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
vot«  was  taken  on  KH.  13290,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  KoRNEGAY],  and  I  were  busily 
engaged  downtown  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  because  of  the  traffic 
we  were  unable  to  reach  here  in  time  to 
vote. 

Had  we  been  present,  we  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  in  expressing  my  regret  for 
missing  the  vote  on  H.R.  13290,  and  to 
state  that  he  and  I  were  downtown  in 
conference  with  the  Secretary,  and  due 
to  the  trafBc  we  were  unable  to  get  back 
in  time  for  the  vote.  Had  I  been  here  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  I  had  for  today  be  transferred  to 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISARM  A  MKNT-nA  MORAL 
ARGUMENT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoxs  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  much 
talked  about  subject  of  disarmament 
has  been  discussed  from  many  points  of 
view  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  all  walks  of  life.  Indeed,  the 
subject  has  many  sides  to  be  considered 
and  requires  the  study  of  a  multitude  of 
factors.  One  factor  that  must  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  morality.  The  var- 
ious elements  of  the  morality  factor 
have  been  set  torth  in  excellent  fashion 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  VS. 
Army  ^retired) .  in  his  article,  "Dlaarma- 
ment— A  Moral  Argument."  which  I  sub- 
mit to  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
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Rbcou.  Tills  article  reflects  tbe  con- 
cern which  is  characteristic  of  many 
Americans  over  Ihe^  potential  threat  of 
modem  wei^wns  and  machinery.  The 
subject  matter  is  well  worth  ponderLAg 
and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

TRB    WANDXaXE    FOXTTIC:     DTHAlMtMTtfT A 

UcwAi.  AmaTngBTT 

(By  Ma).  Oen.  Tbomaa  A.  Lane,  U£.  Army, 
retired) 

When  I  began  wilUng  my  newspaper  ool- 
uxaae  In  September.  ISflS,  I  did  my  first  col- 
umn on  "poetin"  and  my  second  column  on 
"dluMipament".  These  two  related  issues 
■nomerl  to  pose  the  most  serious  threats  to 
OUT  national  survival.  They  dontlmie  to  be 
thC!  Achilles  heel  of  our  clvUlsatlon. 

I  find  It  eapeelally  fitting,  therefore,  that 
we  should  is  this  wanderer  forum  examine 
oarefuny  the  moral  aspects  of  disarmament. 
In  this  task,  I  take  special  honor  and  pleas- 
ure in  l>elng  aaaoclated  with  PhyllU  Scblafly. 
our  charming  and  talented  le&d*r  from 
Alton,  who  has  by  her  InteHlgehce.  knowl- 
edge and  soTind  judgment  established  clear 
leadership  among  crttlee  of  our  disarmament 
policy.  I  shall  endeavor  In  my  dlsciisslon  of 
the  moral  lasne  to  spot  some  targets  for  her 
heavy  artillery. 

A  Q-DxsnoN  or  honxbtt 
*'  In  that  column  of  1962,  I  raised  a  moral 
'Issue  In  the  following  challenge:  "Is  dis- 
armament the  greatest  hoax  ever  foisted 
upon  the  American  people?  Is  there  any 
other  ajrea  of  public  activity  la  which  so 
much  energy,  concern  and  resources  have 
been  expended  with  so  little  return?  Is  our 
present  effort  based  upon  realistic  expecta- 
tion of  worthwhile  achievement  or  la  It 
merely  a  political  sop  to  public  aenthnent?" 

The  queetlon  I  then  raised  and  now  raise 
again  Is  the  question  of  honesty.  Has  our 
poUtleai  Ufe  so  deteriorated  that  national 
.laaxtors  wlU  engage  in  a  travesty  of  peace- 
seeking,  plying  our  p«ople  with  futile  hopes 
and  jeopardizing  our  national  security,  In 
order  to  gaU  domesthr  political  advantage? 

HOneaty  la  tbe  basic  ctvlo  virtue  of  our 
clvlllKation.  We  have  had  dishonest  men  in 
pnbllo  Bfe,  but  their  Identifloatloh  as  dls- 
honast  men  reveals  the  ihoral  standard  of 
our  society.  Whan  dishonesty  becomes  the 
accepted  standard  of  pubUc  life,  morality 
and  our  dvllUatloa-wlU  be  on  the  skids. 

TBABmONAI.   VIXWS 

Before  we  appraise  what  men  are  doing 
about  dlsarmameirt,  let  us  be  clear  '^bout 
some  of  the  fandaineBts^ -moral  issues  at 
stake.  Disarmament  is  an  aspect  of  war 
and  peace.  Ttfi  morality  of  tbe  Issue  Is  em- 
braced In  tbe  Chrlatiaa  oomcept  of  just  and 
uajust  war*.  This  moral  appraisal  was  given 
most  suodtaotly  by  Our  Holy  fhthfSr,  Paul  VI 
during  his  talk  to  the  united  Nations  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  IMS,  when  he  said.  "Mo  man  war,  war 
never  agalnl";  and  went  on  to  say  that  as 
long  aa  there  are  predator  nations  which  re- 
ject the  dtsolpllne  of  morality,  peace-loving 
nations  must  arm  In  their  own  defense. 

Morality  Is  an  attribute  not  of  war  and 
peace,  nor  of  life  and  death,  but  of  the  pur. 
poees  of  men.  That  la  why  war  can  be 
moral  and  peace  can  be  Immoral,  the  choice 
of  life  oan  be  Immoral  and  the  choice  of 
death  oan  be  moral. 

The  waging  ot  aggrsjslve  war  is  a  breach 
of  man's  obligations  to  Ood  and  to  his  fellow 
oian.  Tbarafore.  the  si<!ssslng  of  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  waging  sggresalve  war  against 
a  neighbor  or  o<  tmpoatng  one's  will  apan 
a  neighbor  Is  toamormi. 

The  OoauBUiUst  strategUta  bav*  solved 
this  noial  dilouna  of  tb«  conquaiw  by 
allmlnathn  Ood  from  coosciiioa.  Thtj  pro- 
elalm  an  obUgatton  ot  the  new  ootnmunlst 
morality  to  la^wee  their  wm  upon  the  world. 


They  have  shaped  $  new  morality  to  serve 
their  ambitions. 

The  right  of  a  nation  to  defend  Itself 
from  aggression  Is  accepted  in  every  land. 
The  alternative  would  be  to  accommodate 
tbe  spread  and  trl\itnph  of  evil  In  the  world 
and  to  expose  goo4  to  unceasing  suppres- 
sion. The  right  of  self-defense  is  as  funda- 
mental to  tbe  pre6«rvatlon  of  International 
order  as  Is  the  polloe  power  to  the  preservsi- 
tlon  of  domestic  order. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  arms  acquired 
to  serve  the  necessity  of  self-defense  are  not 
only  permissible  but  praiseworthy.  They 
serve  a  vital  moral  yiu-poee. 

This  conventional.  apprsUsal  of  the  morality 
of  war  and  armament  has  represented  tbe 
overwhelming  consensus  of  the  views  of 
moral  philosophers,  of  the  Judeo-Christlan 
world.  There  has, '  however,  been  a  minor 
but  persistent  disaiint  from  men  who  avow 
paclflam.  These  Ji&«n  aver  that  resort  to  war 
Is  not  morally  peri^laslble,  even  in  self-de- 
fense. 

I  respect  the  slnoerlty  but  not  the  judg- 
ment of  the  true  jaclflst.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  Is  claiming, tbe  rights  and  privileges 
of  freedom  without  paying  the  price  of  free- 
dom. , 

I  should  think,  f^r  example,  that  the  sin- 
care  American  pacifist  is  saying  we  should 
submit  to  Communist  rule  rather  than  op- 
poee  It  with  arms.  If  he  believes  this,  he 
should  live  his  beliefs.  He  can  do  so  by 
leaving  the  United  States  and  taking  his 
family  to  live  somewhere  behind  the  Iron 
Ctlrtain.  He  should  not  hide  behind  the 
protection  of  armaabent  which  he  condemns. 

It  has  been  my  dbservatlon  that  pacifists 
do  not  live  up  to  thfelr  beliefs.  In  the  1930's. 
they  did  not  Invade  Germany  to  preach  their 
doctrines  to  Hitler.  Today,  they  are  not 
moving  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  restrain 
Brezhnev  nor  to  CJommunlst  China  to  re- 
strain Mao  Tse-tung.  The  conclusion  Is 
Inescapable  that  p^lflsm  is  a  suicidal  syn- 
drome of  freedom.  Conquering  powers  do 
not  suffer  It. 

NTJCLSAR  PACmSM 

The  advent  of  nilclear  weapons  has  raised 
the  moral  pretenslcjns  of  pacifism  to  a  new 
pitch  of  Intensity.  A  new  tool  serves  the 
clamor  for  submlaelon.  Pacifism  has  ac- 
quired a  more  pow*ful  voice  in  the  councils 
of  free  nations,  bu^  it  remains  tbe  exclusive 
syndrome  of  freeddm.  It  has  no  Influence 
on  the  predatory  pottrers  except  to  whet  their 
appetites  by  reducing  the  risks  of  conquest. 

The  new  pacifism  asserts  that  nuclear  war 
could  obliterate  mankind  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  thl^  potential  of  war  makes 
war  intolerable,  that  mankind  must  now 
so  organize  the  wofld  aa  to  preclude  resort 
to  war. 

This  thesis  has  spurred  new  initiatives 
for  disarmament.  Concerned  citizens  hope 
tiiat  by  destroying  ^r  limiting  the  munitions 
of  destruction,  the  damage  of  war  may  be 
mitigated;  and  th«t  through  the  extension 
of  cooperative  action,  the  danger  of  resort 
to  war  may  be  red\toed. 

1%l8  new  passioti,  like  the  old,  Is  mis- 
directed. War  Is  a  jjroblem  of  men  and  not 
of  munitions.  Its  essential  character  has 
not  been  changed  By  nuclear  weapons.  The 
fiskjnen  take  and  the  choicee  they  make  are 
hifluenced  by  weapons  but  their  ideologies 
4re  not. 

AOORXSSION   AND    APPEASXMX>rr 

War  is  the  story. of  men  defending  home 
and  country  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
aggressor.  Nation^  which  have  achieved 
Internal  peace  through  order,  and  produc- 
tivity through  ln<tustry,  have  excited  the 
appetltss  of  the  conquering  barbarians. 
Kxcelllng  In  war  Hut  lacking  tbe  skills  of 
civilization,  the  karbarlans  have  sought 
wealth  and  eaaa  ^y  enslaving  the  higher 
culture. 


On  the  other  side  of  this  coin,  as  In  early 
Rome,  the  higher  culture  may  justify  w 
by  the  benefits  which  It  conveys  upon  the 
conquered  peoples.  Whatever  the  motive, 
the  Identification  of  the  aggressor  Is  clear! 

We  have  seen  this  drama  enacted  re- 
peatedly  in  history.  When  the  Persians  at- 
tacked at  Thermopylae,  they  were  the  ag- 
gressors. When  Alexander  conquered  Persia, 
the  Greeks  were  the  aggressors.  When 
Charles  Maxtel  defeated  the  Saracens  at 
Tours,  the  aggressors  were  repulsed. 

In  World  War  I,  the  Kaiser  had  visions  of 
glory.  In  World  War  U,  Hitler  and  Stalin 
conspired  to  divide  Poland.  The  causes  ot 
war  lie  in  the  ambitions  of  conquerors,  not 
in  the  defensive  preparations  of  the  peace- 
loving  powers.  This  is  true  today  as  it  hai 
always  been. 

In  the  absence  of  a  threat  to  its  existence, 
the  disposition  of  a  peace-seeking  nation  is 
to  total  disarmament.  We  see  this  predllec- 
tion  illustrated  in  the  1930*8  when  the  United 
States  Army  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Poroe.  It  is  instinctive 
for  peace-seeking  powers  to  disarm  in  the 
presence  of  like-minded  powers. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  pressures  on  such 
powers  to  apply  their  reeources  to  social  ob- 
jectives will  silence  prudent  concern  about 
national  survival.  We  saw  this  choice  Il- 
lustrated In  the  1930's  In  Britain  and  Prance, 
when  the  plain  threat  of  militant  Germany 
and  Italy  was  dismissed  with  appeals  to  the 
illusion  of  collective  security. 

These  are,  I  submit,  the  basic  Issues  of 
war  and  armament.  War  Is  invited  by  meas- 
ures which  so  weaken  the  peace-loving  pow- 
ers that  the  prospect  of  success  in  war  be- 
comes attractive  to  the  conquerors.  War  is 
deterred  by  measures  which  Inhibit  the  am- 
bitions and  change  the  purposes  of  the  ag- 
gressive powers. 

THE     SOVIET     PLAN     OF     CONQUEST 

The  expansion  of  the  Communist  domain 
In  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  most 
extensive  and  rapid  conquest  in  all  of  his- 
tory. It  was  conceived  in  and  hu  been 
directed  from  the  Kremlin.  All  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still  in  thlg 
dynamic,  expansionist  phase  of  growth. 

Lenin  endowed  the  Communist  leadership 
with  a  conscious  determination  to  conquer 
the  world.  He  built  an  apparatus  to  achieve 
his  purpose.  He  created  a  rationale  and  ■ 
methodology  to  sustain  his  program. 

The  elBcacy  of  his  design  has  been  demon- 
strated In  the  unswerving  application  oT 
Leninism  by  Soviet  leadership  in  almost  » 
half -century  of  rule.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  aggressive,  conquest-oriented 
nature  of  Communist  ideology. 

Communist  Judgment  on  disarmament  has 
been  subservient  to  and  consistent  with 
Communist  political  alms.  Kven  before  tbe 
Bolsheviks  seized  power  In  Russia,  Lenin 
wrote  in  1916:  "Only  after  Xfie  proletariat 
has  disarmed  the  bourgeoisie  can  it  scrap 
all  arms  in  general." 

Superficially  conflict  with  that  dictum, 
Deputy  Foreign  Commissar  Maxim  Lltvlnov 
in  1927  presented  to  the  League  of  Nations 
Preparatory  Commission  on  Disarmament  a 
plan  for  complete  and  general  disarmament 
As  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Communlrt 
Internationale  noted  by  resolution  in  July 
1928:  "It  goes  without  saying  that  not  » 
single  Communist  thought  for  a  moment 
that  the  imperialists  would  accept  the  Soviet 
disarmament  proposal." 

The  Soviet  Union  was  playing  diaanna- 
ment  to  deceive  and  weaken  the  capltaUft 
powers  whose  judgment  had  been  paralywd 
by  an  obsessive  fear  of  war.  The  abeep* 
clothing  of  disarmament  provided  effective 
cover  for  undermining  capitalist  defensea 

Stalin  used  the  opportunities  offered  tpy 
the  League  of  Nations  to  further  Sovle' 
security.  However,  he  readily  agreed  wttn 
Hitler    to   divide   Poland   when   it  appeareo 
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that  the  ensuing  war  would  waste  the 
itrength  and  resources  of  the  capitalist 
powers. 

After  World  War  n,  Stalin  saw  in  the  peace 
obsessions  of  the  victorious  allies  an  op- 
portunity for  extending  his  conquests.  He 
entered  agreements  to  support  democratic 
governments  in  eastern  Europe,  and  made 
"democratic"  mean  "communist".  He  dal- 
lied with  American  designs  for  peace  to 
deter  American  resistance  to  his  aggression. 

He  Joined  the  United  Nations  reluctantly. 
10  as  to  exact  maximum  concessions  from 
the  eager  Americans.  He  entered  the  world 
organization  prudently,  with  decisive  ptower 
to  protect  Soviet  Interests  and  promising 
prospects  of  harassing  and  dividing  tbe 
capitalist  enemies.  He  used  the  veto  power 
freely,  not  only  to  protect  Communist  inter- 
ests but  to  teach  the  organization  that  no 
action  hostile  to  those  Interests  would  be 
tolerated. 

In  all  of  its  initiatives,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  acted  prudently.  In  accordance  with  the 
maxims  of  Lenin.  Since  World  War  II,  it 
has  been  keenly  aware  of  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States  and  has  made  the 
avoidance  of  war  with  the  United  States  a 
cardinal  point  of  policy.  It  has  Initiated 
satellite  wars  but  has  not  committed  its 
own  forces  to  battle  with  the  capitalist 
powers. 

Nevertheless,  the  nuclear  superiority  of  the 
United  States  has  not  deterred  Soviet  po- 
litical warfare.  In  diplMnacy,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  moved  from  weakness  to  conquer 
the  world.  It  has  understood  that  danger 
lay  not  In  the  weapons  but  in  the  will  of  the 
capitalist  world,  and  it  has  effectively  para- 
lyzed that  will. 

Soviet  strategists  have  applied  the  mnTirr. 
of  Sun  Tzu,  the  Chinese  authority  or  war, 
who  wrote  circa  500  B.C. :  "To  fight  and  con- 
quer In  all  your  battles  is  not  supreme  excel- 
lence; supreme  excellence  consists  in  break- 
ing the  enemy's  resistance  without  fighting." 
This  Is  indeed  the  key  to  the  p>ostwar  Soviet 
conquests.    . 

In  this  general  plan  of  conquest,  disarma- 
ment has  been  an  lmp>ortant  instrument  of 
Soviet  policy.  It  has  been  used  to  raise  the 
hopes,  increase  the  concessions  and  decrease 
the  resistance  of  the  capltalUt  powers.  As 
Professor  Robert  Slusser  of  Johns  Hopkins 
described  Soviet  practice  In  the  postwar 
period;  'This  use  of  disarmament  policy  was 
part  of  a  continuing  general  offensive  to  ex- 
tend Commimist  power  and  Influence 
throughout  the  world." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  used  disarmament 
as  a  tool  of  its  aggressive  policy  of  world 
conquest,  following  the  pattern  set  by  earUer 
conquerors.  Although  Its  designs  and  actions 
are  immoral  by  the  conventional  standards 
of  western  clvllizBtlon.  Soviet  rejection  of 
those  standards  means  that  Its  leaders  at 
»Mt  are  faithful  to  their  convictions. 

nXtrsiON    AND    CONCCaSION 

The  central  question  of  moraUty  Is 
whether  the  leaders  of  the  AtlanUc  world 
we  faithful  to  the  ethics  and  Interests  of 
tteir  civilization.  History  answers  that  they 
•re  not. 

Peace-seeking  countries  are  seduced  by 
their  own  aspirations.  The  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple to  maintain  their  way  of  life  without 
»ar  is  exploited  by  poUtlclans  who  assure 
wem  that  this  Is  possible.  The  competition 
w  the  politicians  in  cultivating  lUuslon  ex- 

ll!!i !!.  '■^"^y  ^°^  *^  public  perception, 
ij,  »Mthe  society  then  disintegrates  under  the 
r       Pwesures  of  the  conqueror. 

Today  the  United  States  denies  that  the 
a^D^^h'^^''  ^  *''  aggreertve  power.  It 
»«*ptB  the  Communist  propaganda  that  the 
oeuigerence  of  the  Soviet  Union  la  the  con- 
S^nlf',.*^  ^'  encirclement  and  hostility 
Japttallst  powers  and  that  Soviet  belllger- 

SSo^  ^.  ™'***"~**»   *^   capltaUst^n- 
«*e«lons.    This  is  the  denUU  of  reality. 


n.S.  poUcy  makers  allege  that  they  can 
allay  the  ambltaons  and  hoetUltlee  of  the 
Communist  powers  by  building  a  system  of 
co<^)eratlon  beCween  the  CcKnmuniat  and 
Capitalist  states.  Tills  Is  fondest  illusion  of 
the  peace-seekers.  It  has  been  tried  many 
times,  before  and  since  the  Trojans  accepted 
the  Greek  gift  of  a  wooden  horse.  It  has 
always  faUed.  but  it  remains  the  chief  magic 
of  western  politicians.    It  U  wishful  thinking. 

In  the  extended  disarmament  negotiations 
at  Geneva,  no  distinction  Is  made  between 
peace-seeking  and  aggressor  states.  Dis- 
cussion proceeds  on  the  flcUonal  premise 
that  all  the  participating  powers  are  equally 
devoted  to  peace  and  equally  capable  of 
Initiating  aggression.  Thus,  in  the  very  in- 
cepUon  of  the  negotiations,  the  west  Is 
dishonest. 

At  Geneva,  the  United  States  has  assximed 
the  role  of  the  suppUant  petiUoner.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  assumed  the  roles  of  Judge 
jury  and  prosecutor.  The  Soviet  Union  uses 
the  conferences  to  demean  the  Umted 
States  before  the  world  while  exalting  Its 
own  image  as  the  ultimate  victor  It  Is 
Ulustratlve  of  the  llluaion  of  the  peace-seek- 
ing power  that  the  United  States  can  regard 
as  patience  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  a  posture 
which  appears  to  third  parties  as  cowardice 
and  escapism,  or  at  best,  weakness. 

In  the  matter  of  nuclear  testing,  the  United 
States  caUed  for  Inspection  controls.  It 
Joined  In  voluntary  restraint;  but  when  the 
Soviet  Union  reeumed  testing,  it  did  not 
It  steadily  reduced  its  inspection  require- 
ments; and  it  finally  signed  a  test  ban  treaty 
without  inspection  safeguards,  under  condi- 
tions advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  sequence  Is  an  example  of  Soviet  use  of 
disarmament  to  win  Important  security  con- 
cessions from  the  capltalUt  powers. 

THE    BKTaATAI,    Or  raXEDOM 

More  important  to  the  Soviet  Union  than 
the  specific  concessions  wrung  from  the  cap- 
italist powers  Is  the  effect  of  disarmament 
negotiations  in  secviring  the  grip  of  the 
tyrants  upon  their  own  people.  In  every 
tyranny,  there  is  a  tension  between  the 
ruler  and  the  people.  In  defense  of  his  au- 
thority, the  tyrant  la  Impelled  to  take  ar- 
bitrary and  drastic  measures  which  In  the 
end  provoke  his  own  downfall.  He  diverts 
public  attention  from  his  failures  by  posing 
as  the  protector  of  the  naUon  trom  hostile 
foreign  imperialists. 

In  the  disarmament  negotiations,  the 
Unitied  States  addresses  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment not  as  the  oppressors  of  the  Soviet 
peoples  but  as  their  representative.  US. 
diplomacy  exalts  the  tyrants  and  discourages 
the  peoples'  hopes  of  gaining  their  freedom. 
In  the  tension  between  tyrants  and  people 
the  United  States  is  on  the  side  of  the  tyrants'. 

How  can  American  leaders  bring  them- 
selves to  serve  as  the  docUe  stooges  of  Soviet 
strategy?  How  can  they  abandon  freedom 
and  collaborate  with  tyranny?  These  are 
the  effects  of  the  drug  of  peace,  and  of  the 
special  potion  of  disarmament. 

The  concept  of  a  mutual  or  general  reduc- 
tion of  armament  which  would  preserve  the 
relative  power  balance  while  reducing  the 
financial  burdens  seems  so  eminently  rational 
and  attainable  that  every  western  politician 
is  Impelled  to  seek  it.  In  doing  so,  he  wraps 
himself  m  the  mantle  of  peace  which  Is  the 
magic  of  politics. 

The  conquering  powers  are  not  Interested 
In  preserving  the  balance  of  amu.  They  re- 
gard disarmament  conferences  at  an  instru- 
ment for  changing  the  balance  in  their  favor, 
but  especlaUy  as  a  means  of  undermining 
free  world  resistance  to  aggression. 

Is  It  rational  to  suppose  that  the  purpose 
of  the  conqueror  will  be  changed  by  the  good 
will  of  his  selected  vlctUn?  Will  the  aggres- 
sor forsake  hla  Ideology  because  the  victim 
thinks  It  is  offering  a  higber  morality?    The 


cooperation  of  the  victim  can  only  hasten  Its 
demise. 

How  can  the  purpose  of  the  oonquetw  Iw 
changed?  By  defeat  wiilch  demonstrates  de- 
cisively that  he  caimot  succeed,  as  In  the 
defeat  of  tbe  Saracens  at  Tours.  By  Internal 
revolution  which  unseats  the  tyrants  and 
brings  freedom  to  the  pec^le. 

Conmaunlsm  is  a  formidable  conqueror 
because  Lenin  endowed  it  with  an  inbred 
prudence,  an  abhorrence  of  adventurism. 
Communism  will  not  overreach  Itself,  as 
Napoleon  and  Hitler  did.  Therefore,  the  free 
world  cannot  expect  an  excess  o*  ambition  to 
undo  this  tyranny. 

Communism  is  the  most  total  of  all  tyran- 
nies because  modem  science  enables  It  to  be 
total.  It  oppresses  the  proletariat  with  a 
rutblessness  unmatched  by  Genghis  Khan. 
And  yet,  this  should  be  the  age  of  freedom. 
Ccnnmunism  is  an  anachronism.  The  poten- 
tial for  explosive  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  is 
growing,  even  as  rebellion  la  suppressed. 

The  obligation  of  the  free  world  is  to  hdp 
the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  Communlft  world 
to  shed  their  shackles.  By  every  act,  word 
and  deed,  free  men  should  declare  their  re- 
jection of  the  tyrants  and  their  brotherhood 
with  the  oppressed  peoples. 

The  pervading  fear  of  tbe  Communist 
tyrants  is  not  of  capitalist  attack  but  of  re- 
bellion In  their  own  people.  Their  continu- 
ing concern  Is  to  prevent  such  an  uprising. 
We  have  only  to  recall  the  frightened  ap- 
prehension with  which  Premier  Khrushchev 
received  the  passage  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  by  the  United  States  Congress  to 
understand  the  senjsltivlty  of  the  tyrants  to 
such  pressures. 

Today  the  United  States  has  by  Its  words 
and  deeds  announced  to  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples that  their  cause  Is  hopeless.  It  ad- 
vises them  to  suffer  the  tyranny  until  the 
tyrants  mellow.  It  stands  squarely  on  the 
side  of  the  tyrants. 

When  In  all  history  tiave  free  men  so 
betrayed  freedom?  When  in  the  past  have 
they  bartered  the  sufferings  of  oppressed 
brethren  for  a  tenuotu  peace  with  the 
tyrants?  What  could  be  more  immoral  than 
turning  our  backs  on  the  suffering  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
to  do  buslnsss  with  their  tormentors? 

POWXX   COXXUPTS  LaAOXKSHIP 

Who  are  these  lecwlers  of  America  who 
imdermlne  the  moral  purpose  of  our  people, 
who  adopt  a  craven  posture  before  the  ar- 
rogant conquerors,  who  haul  down  the  ban- 
ner of  freedom  to  seek  accommodation  with 
tyrants?  Are  they  totally  ignorant  of  his- 
tory? Do  they  not  know  what  they  do?  Or 
are  they  men  shorn  of  conscience,  men  who 
have  no  goal  but  political  power? 

The  decline  of  nations  Is  written  in  the 
attitudes  of  their  political  Isaders.  In  early 
stages  of  national  growth,  the  ambitions  of 
the  leaders  are  aligned  In  services  to  the 
national  welfare.  In  time,  the  demands  of 
politics  and  the  personal  ambitions  of  the 
leaders  supersede  the  national  welfare. 

This  Is  the  supreme  immorality  of  politics 
— the  sacrifice  of  the  national  Interest  for 
personal  advantage.  It  iias  been  dons  re- 
peatedly througkiout  history.  It  Is  being 
done  In  the  United  States  today. 

This  Is  the  moral  signlflcsLnce  of  disarma- 
ment. Men  who  have  accepted  responsibi- 
lity for  protecting  their  peoples  from  en- 
slavement by  rapaclouk  conqiierors  are  co- 
operating In  the  strategy  of  conquest.  They 
are  raising  faUie  hopes  of  psaee  In  their  own 
peoples.  They  are  approving  Illusory 
nostrums  to  prevent  war.  They  are  under- 
mining the  national  resistance  to  sggrss- 
slon.  They  are  strengthening  the  precarious 
positions  of  hostUe  tyrants.  They  are  be- 
traylng  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

I  can  recall  no  hlstorleal  preoadent  ot  a 
great  and  powerful  country  falling  its  ob- 
ligations to  Its  etylllsatlon  as  th«  United 
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states  la  falling  Is  Its  plain  duty  today.  The 
American  people  have  turned  to  leaderahlp 
which  la  unworthy  of  Ita  truat. 

In  a  similar  perspective  of  history,  the 
biblical  scribe  recorded  In  ancient  times: 
"Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." ' 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
BClchlgan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  piupoee  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  of  the  House  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week,  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative business  for  this  week.  The^pro- 
gram  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
eight  bills  to  be  considered.  They  are  as 
follows: 

HM.  16337,  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of 
1966. 

House  Resolution  931,  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  reorganization. 

HJl.  16340.  prohibiting  picketing  in 
District  of  Columbia  within  500  feet  of 
any  church. 

H.R.  6143,  amend  the  Presidential  In- 
augural Ceremonies  Act. 

HJl.  8305,  to  expand  membership  of 
police  department  band. 

HJl.  15706,  granting  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners  authority  to  settle 
claims  in  escheat  cases. 

HJl. '  16863,  amending  charter  of 
Georgetown  University. 

HJl.  16940.  amending  charter  of  Trin- 
ity Ccdlege  of  Washington. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  Includes  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

S.  2934,  Rural  Community  Develcv- 
ment  Act.  under  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate. 

HH.  16963,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act,  under  an  open  rule  with  4 
hours  *of  debate,  and  waiving  points  of 
order. 

HH.  16098.  relating  to  U.S.  pcu-ticipa- 
tion  in  the  HemlsFalr  1968  Exposition. 
imder  an  c^ien  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 
HH.  16330.  the  Phillivlne  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care  bill. 

HA.  16367,  war  orphans'  training  for 
children  of  certain  PhilliH>ine  veterans. 

HJR.  12723,  drugs  and  medicine  for  aid 
and  attendance  pensioners;  and 
H  Jl.  13361.  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
This  announoonent  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  eallcd  up  at  any  time,  and 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  OBRAIiD  R.  FORD.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman from  CMElahoma  inform  the  House 


whether  rules  hav^  been  granted  on  the 
last  four  bills  that  he  mentioned? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield.  rules  have  not  been  granted  on 
those  four  bills,  but  rules  have  been  re- 
quested, and  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Rules  Committee  will  consider  those 
bills  on  Tuesday  next;  so  they  will  come 
up  probably  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


AJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dlspettsed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  ob;iectlon. 


QUERY  ON  BILL  UNDER  21-DAY 
&ULE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  M».  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
a  question.  I  h«ard  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  say  something 
about  a  bill  that  he  was  going  to  bring 
up  imder  the  21 -day  rule. 

Has  the  gentleman  mentioned  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  I  believe,  did  announce  that  he 
would  not  call  th«t  up. 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  He  was  going  to  file 
another  resolutian,  as  I  understood  it, 
because  of  some  technical  problem  in 
connection  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  said  he  expected  to 
bring  it  up  on  September  12,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  both  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  I  apparently  was 
not  here  and  did  not  hear  that.  I  ap- 
preciate the  explanation. 


REORGANIZATION  BILL  OF  1966 
Mr.   MADDEN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consefit  to  address  the  House 


for  3  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
chairman  with  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Mon- 
RONEY  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  containing  the  legis- 
lative provisions  based  on  proposals  rec- 
ommended by  the  joint  committee  in  its 
final  report.  The  final  report  was  filed 
on  July  28  and  the  same  was  sent  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
presume  many  Members  have  read  the 
recommendation  which  the  joint  com- 
mittee set  out  in  the  report. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Hechler,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
CLBVELA>n),  Senators  Sparkman,  Metcalf, 
MUNDT,  Case,  and  Boggs,  commenced 
public  hearings  on  May  10,  1965.  and  re- 
ceived the  views  of  199  witnesses.  Sev- 
enteen Senators  and  59  Representatives 
testified  in  person;  4  Senators  and  26 
Representatives  submitted  statements  for 
the  record.  The  testimony,  together 
with  documents  and  submissions,  is  con- 
tained in  15  printed  volumes  totaling 
2,322  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses in  the  public  hearings,  the  staff 
of  the  joint  committee  interviewed 
members  and  staff  of  the  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  both  Houses  and 
reviewed  the  reports  filed  by  those  com- 
mittees on  their  activities. 

To  analyze  the  committee  system's 
demands  on  the  time  of  Members,  data 
were  assembled  on  all  committee  meet- 
ings, including  standing  and  ad  hoc  sub- 
committees, conference  committees, 
boards,  and  commissions,  during  both 
sessions  of  the  88th  Congress.  These 
data,  along  with  related  information, 
were  programed  for  computer  analysis. 
Results  of  the  analysis  appear  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  report. 

Various  electronic  data  processing 
equipment  and  mechanical  systems  of  in- 
formation, storage  and  retrieval  were 
studied  in  terms  of  their  applicability  to 
congressional  needs.  The  streamlining, 
bookkeeping,  budget  simplification,  com- 
puter installations  and  other  congres- 
sional housekeeping  recommendations 
should,  if  enacted,  save  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  Joint  committee  made  approxi- 
mately 100  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress.  Although 
the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  were 
not  always  ir  complete .  agreement  on 
each  proposal  contained  in  the  report, 
there  was  an  overall  consensus.  It  Is 
the  thought  of  the  Joint  committee  that 
any  recommendations  agreed  upon  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee  members 
should  be  submitted  for  consideration  In 
both  legislative  bodies.  The  recommen- 
dations are  the  product  of  16  months  of 
deliberations  which  included  6  months 
of  executive  sessions. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  committee 
request  that  all  our  colleagues  study  and 
give  careful  thought  and  consideration 
to  the  various  proposals. 
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Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and 
his  five  distinguished  Senate  colleagues 
have  requested  authority  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee to  report  an  identical  bill  on  the 
Senate  side.  This  wsis  the  procedure 
followed  in  1946  when  there  was  a  simi- 
lar reorganization  bill  and  it  is  our  hope 
Uiat  this  procedure  will  again  be  used 
ft-ith  regard  to  this  bill. 


OF 


CLEVELAND    OUTBREAK 
LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  CARTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  itecoRD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  26  the  Cuyahoga  County  grand  jury 
began  its  investigation  of  the  recent 
Cleveland  riots. 

On  July  31  six  New  York  Times  report- 
ers ventured  an  opinion  that  'all  the 
racial  explosions  observed  during  the 
last  2  years  seem  to  have  been  spon- 
taneous."   One  Times  reporter  added: 

It's  typical  of  local  officials  to  blame  out- 
side agitators  when  the  situation  blows  up 
In  their  faces. 

On  August  9  the  grand  jury  released 
its  report  which  began: 

This  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  both  organized, 
precipitated  and  exploited  by  a  relatively 
small  group  of  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
fessionals at  this  business. 

They  were  aided  and  abetted,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  by  mlsgrulded  people  of  all  ages 
and  colors,  many  of  whom  are  ax-owed  be- 
lievers In  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
of  whom  are  either  members  of  or  officers 
the  Conununlst  party. 


in  the  Communist  Party.  ...  It  Is  no  casual 
happenstance  or  coincidence  that  those 
throwing  arebombs,  or  bricks,  or  bottles,  or 
pillaging  or  generally  engaged  In  disorder 
and  lawlessness  were  In  the  main  young  peo- 
ple obviously  assigned,  trained  and  discip- 
lined in  the  roles  they  were  to  play  in  the 
pattern  of  these  .  .  .  outbreaks.  .  .  .  Nor,  by 
the  same  token.  Is  it  happenstance,  or  even 
Just  singular  coincidence:  that  the  over-all 
pattern  for  flrebomblng  and  destruction  ,  .  . 
was  3o  highly  selective;  that  the  targets  were 
plainly  agreed  upon:  that  certain  places  were 
identified  to  be  hit.  and  that  certain  other 
places  were  similarly  spared.  .  .  ." 


The  public^on.  National  Review  of 
August  23.  cMed  attention  to  this  so- 
called  spontaneity  in  a  short  item  en- 
titled. "A  Dialog,"  which  I  request  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

A   DiALOGtJE 

The  New  York  Times  (July  31,  1966) :  "Of- 

flclal  after  official  In  the  cities  that  have  been 
torn  by  riots  .  .  .  [has)  seen  the  glimmerings 
of  a  conspiracy,  the  workings  of  well-orga- 
nized outside  agitators.  Some  have  raised 
the  cry  of  'extremists'  and  others  of  'Com- 
munists.'  If  there  is  any  real  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy  behind  the  riots,  however,  It  re- 
mains hidden  from  most  close  observers  of 
the  outbreaks.  Six  New  York  Times  reporters 
who  have  witnessed  one  or  more  riots  around 
the  country  were  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
la«  week  that,  as  one  put  It.  'all  the  racial 
explosions  obsen'ed  during  the  last  2  years 
seem  to  have  been  spontaneous.  The  aglta. 
tors  always  fiock  to  the  scene  immediately 
Mterward.'  ...  As  one  Times  reporter  said: 
M  '^P'*^^'  °^  '°<^»1  officials  to  blame  outside 
agitators  when  the  messy  situation  blows  up 
m  their  faces.'  " 

From  o  special  report  of  Cuyahoga  Coun- 
tj  (Cleveland)  Grand  Jury  investigating 
Houph  riots  (released  August  9,  1966);  [The 
racial  rtolence  m  Cleveland  was]  organized 
wa  exploited  by  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
l!^'°"^'s  at  this  business  [aided  by)  mls- 
suiaed  people,  many  of  whom  are  avowed  be- 
"evers  in  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
w  Whom  also  are  either  members  or  officers 


"HOW  TO  BEAT  THE  DRAFT"— VIET- 
NAM DAY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rimtord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  many  thousands  of  American 
soldiers,  from  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam, 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defense  of 
this  Nation  would  react  with  livid  indig- 
nation if  they  could  but  read  the  follow- 
ing set  of  directives  entitled  "Brief  Notes 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  of  'Beating'  and 
Defeating  the  Draft."  Because  of  one 
directive  in  particular,  I  am  foru-ardlng 
this  list  of  directions  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  possible  violation  of  title  18, 
section  2387  of  the  United  States  Code, 
regarding  activities  affecting  Armed 
Forces  generally. 

Distributed  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campus  at  Berkeley  and  elsewhere 
by  members  of  the  Vietman  Day  Com- 
mittee, this  effort  to  encourage  evasion 
^  of  military  service  is  both  childish  and 
^'■'-superficial.     For    instance. 


the  Initial 
recommendation.  "Be  a  CO." — con- 
scientious objector — coimsels  one  to  state 
that  he  is  against  war  in  anyjorm,  and 
as  a  consequence  'it  is  fairly  certain  that 
your  local  board  will  turn  you  down." 
As  a  matter  of  information,  the  estab- 
lishment of  conscientious  objection  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  involved  proc- 
esses in  the  Selective  Service  System.  It 
is  ff  rther  stated  that  If  the  conscientious 
objection  claim  is  denied,  one  can  use  up 
"atxjut  a  year"  appealing  the  decision. 
In  the  case  of  a  sincere  and  honest  con- 
scientious objector,  this  may  possibly  be 
true,  but  a  phony  objector  without  a  valid 
case  can  be  investigated  and  exposed  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time. 

Recommendation  No.  6  is  similarly 
amateurish.  One  is  advised  to  be  an 
epileptic : 

Borrow  the  standard  epileptic  medal  from 
a  friend  and  wear  It  Mark  the  form  prop- 
|Jly.  tell  the  doctor  and  you're  In  good 
Shape. 

Here  again  the  intelligence  of  those 
serving  on  the  local  draft  board  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  a  class  below  subnormal. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  contrived,  on- 
the-spot  epilepsy  will  be  exposed  with  a 
minimum  of  investigation 

By  far  the  most  serious  is  that  section 
entilled,    "Extra   Special    Service."     It 


rec<Miunends  that  one  join  the  service 
and  "really  screw  up  the  works."  by 
telling  "your  buddies  the  truth  about 
the  scene  in  Vietnam."  It  concludes 
with  this  advice: 

Use  the  bulletin  bocuxls  for  posting  offi- 
cial-looking leaflets  about  the  whole  military 
mess.  Please  be  careful.  If  you  want  to  be 
effective  at  this,  you  can't  be  caught.  For 
the  man  with  real  guts.  (Detailed  pamphlet 
on  thlB  Is  currently  in  preparation.)" 

For  anyone  considering  this  "extra 
special  service,"  perusal  of  part  of  title 
18,  section  2387,  might  be  helpful: 

(a)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  Interfere 
with.  Impair,  or  Influence  the  loyalty,  morale, 
or  discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States — 

( 1 )  advises,  counsels,  urgee,  or  In  any  man- 
ner causes  or  attem.ptE  to  cause  Insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty 
by  any  member  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  distributes  or  attempts  to  distribute 
any  written  or  printed  matter  which  advises, 
counsels,  or  urges  Insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any 
member  of  the  military  or  naval  force  of  the 
United  States — 

shall  be  fined  hot  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  be  Ineligible  for  employment  by  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  followlng^la 
conviction.  " 

I  would  hesitate  to  place  this  trash 
in  the  Congressional  Record  If  a  greater 
good  would  be  served  by  omitting  It. 
However,  a  hard  line  of  demarcation 
must  be  drawn  between  sincere  and  hon- 
est dissent  and  the  ehlcanery  of  a  few 
who  will  use  every  cheap  and  rotten  trick 
in  the  book  to  gain  t^lr  ends.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  make  go«d  men  mad,  and 
through  their  righteous  indignation  to 
urge  themselves,  in  thVlr  own  spheres 
of  influence,  to  reemphaisl^  and  imple- 
ment the  traditions  of  our  American 
heritage  while  vigorously  resisting  those 
attacks  on  our  system  as  exemplified  by 
the  following  recommendations  on  how 
to  evade  military  service. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Brut  Notes  on  the  Wats  and  Mxans  or 
"Beating"  and  Devxatinc  the  Dratt 

1.  Be  a  CO.  Write  your  local  draft  board 
requesting  the  sp>eclal  conscientious  objector 
form  sss  150.  Now  If  you  dont  have  religious 
or  philosophical  reasons  that  cause  you  to  be 
against  war  "In  any  form,"  don't  let  it  bother 
you.  Mark  yes  on  that  question  anyway,  or 
mark  out  the  "in  any  form"  If  you  want  to 
be  more  honest  about  It.  It's  fairly  certain 
that  your  local  board  will  turn  you  down. 
However,  you  can  then  appeal  their  decision, 
be  investigated,  appeal  again  and  so  on.  The 
whole  process  takes  about  a  year,  and  by  that 
time  we'll  have  stopped  the  war  in  Vietnam 
( we  hope  I .  For  further  information  on  the 
CO.  process,  write:  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientious  Objectors,  2006  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103,  or:  War  Resistors 
League.  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38.  N.Y 
Have  fun. 

2.  Have  a  "demonstration"  during  your 
pre-lnductlon  physical.  This  Is  a  way  tor 
political  objectors  to  get  a  4-P  and  cause  the 
military  a  lot  of  trouble.  Arrive  at  examin- 
ing center  wearing  signs:  END  THE  DRAFT 
NOW!  or  GET  OITT  OF  VIETNAM  or  the  like. 
Wear  buttons.  Leaflet  your  fellow  prospec- 
tive Inductees.  Tell  them  what  army  life 
and  tUe  war  In  Vietnam  are  really  all  about. 
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B*  detarmlnad  and  tha  offlcen  will  b«  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  of  you. 

a.  Bef  UM  to  sign  the  loyalty  oath  and  don't 
mark  tbe  RED  lUt.  If  you  do.  they  will  ar- 
reet  you.  They'll  Investigate  you  and  If 
you've  been  fairly  active  in  any  of  the  "sub- 
versive" campus  movementa,  they  won't  want 
you. 

4.  Be  "gay."  Play  the  homoeexual  bit. 
Mark  "ye«"  or  don't  mark  the  "Homoaexual 
Tendencies"  line  on  forme.  PBychlatrist  may 
give  you  the  run-around  but  stick  with  It. 
If  you're  really  game,  be  obvlouBly  one  of  the 
"gay"  boys.  Besides  flicking  your  wrist,  move 
your  body  like  chicks  do — ^hold  cigarette  deli- 
cately, talk  melodlcally.  act  embarrassed  in 
front  of  the  other  guys  when  you  undress. 
Ask  your  girl-friend  to  give  you  lessons  or 
watch  the  Frisco  North  Beach  crowd  any 
week-end  night.  "Oay"  bars  are  also  found 
down  in  the  Tendwloln — Turk  Street  area. 

6.  Note  from  doctor.  If  you  have  a  "friend- 
ly" family  doctor  or  can  buy  one,  you'll  find 
he's  extremely  handy.  Oet  a  signed  note 
from  him  attesting  to  an  allergy,  a  trick  knee 
or  elbow  or  shoulder  or  back  trouble,  or 
asthma.  Don't  forget  to  mark  appropriate 
places  on  induction  forms  and  you've  got  it 
made.  Without  a  Dr.'s  note,  you'll  have  to 
do  a  pretty  good  Job  of  faking  these  things. 
Certain  chnnlcals  will  t«nporarlly  Induce 
allergies — see  your  chemist. 

0.  Be  an  epileptic.  Borrow  the  standard 
epUeplc  medal  from  a  friend  and  wear  it. 
Mark  the  form  properly,  tell  the  Dr.  and 
you're  In  good  shape.  If  you  want  to  have 
some  fun,  read  about  and  fake  a  seizure.  It's 
fun  and  you'll  really  give  them  a  head- 
aobe. 

7.  Jail  record.  Most  of  us  aren't  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  felony  record,  but  if  you've 
got  one — use  it.  They  Inslst'on  it:  you'll  see 
signs  all  over  the  place  telling  you  what  a 
crime  youll  be  ooinmltting  if  yoo  don't  tell 
them.  Mlsdeme»nors-^f  you've  got  enough 
of  them — cure  a  good  deal.  Suspicion  of  bur- 
glary or  robbery  or  murder  are  also  nice  bets. 

8.  Play  psycho.  If  you've  ever  been  to  see 
a  "head-shrlnker" — even  once — by  all  means 
mark  so  on  forms.  A  note  from  Mm  and  a 
Uttle  bit  of  acting  with  this  will  go  a  long 
way.  Ohew  your  fingernails.  Talk  about  the 
Viet  CXmg  being  out  to  get  you.  Tell  them 
you're  a  secret  agent  for  God  Johnson.  Or 
be  sincere  and  tell  the  Dr.  how  much  you 
enjoy  walking  on  the  Oolden  Gate  bridge. 
TTse  yo\ir  imagination,  have  a  ball,  and  you'll 
blow  their  minds  without  having  yours  blown 
up. 

«.  Arrlv?  drunk.  Being  late  here  really 
helps.  They  may  send  you  away  to  came 
back  another  day.  but  It'U  look  good  to  have 
It  aa  your  record.  If  you  do  this  bit  enough 
times,  theyni  probably  run  you  back  to  the 
headshrlnker  to  find  out  why.  Then  play  it 
ooc4  (the  booze  will  help)  and  you've  got 
It  made. 

10.  Arrive  high.  They'll  smell  it,  and  you 
won't  have  to  admit  it.  If  you  want  to  go 
about  the  addiotl<»\  scene  in  a  really  big  way, 
use  a  common  pin  on  your  arm  for  a  few 
weeks  In  advance.  Check  with  your  friends 
wh«  'shoot'  to  see  If  the  marks  locA  good; 
then  you'll  have  no  trouble  oonvinclnsr  the 
Drs. 

11.  Be  an  undesirable.  Gk>  f or  a  couple  of 
weeks  without  a  shower.  ReaUy  IooIe  dirty. 
Stink.  Long  hair  helps.  Oo  In  barefoot  with 
your  sandals  tied  around  your  neck.  Otvs  a 
wlno  a  bottle  for  his  clothes  and  wear  them. 
l"ar  extra  kicks,  talk  far-out  (some  pot  will 
he^  here) .  One  doctor  Is  probably  all  youll 
have  to  see,  and  hell  be  only  too  happy  to 
t*t  you  out  of  the  place. 

U.  (Omaocad).  Don't  do  ANTTHINO 
right.  Vocgat  Instnifitloos.  doot  foUow  cr- 
dars,  and  geaaraUy  do  Just  about  everything 
wrong.  Apologlae  profuaaly  for  your  mis- 
takes, and  theyni  probably  taU  you  how  sorry 
thay  ara  for  having  to  gtva  yoa  a  4-r. 


13.  Be  a  trouble-njaker.  Refuse  to  follow 
orders.  (You  don't  have  to,  you're  not  in 
the  army) .  Let  them  know  exactlj'  what  you 
think  of  them.  Be  antagonistic;  smoke  where 
the  signs  say  NO  SMOKING.  Pick  a  fight 
with  a  fellow  inductee,  or  better  yet — one 
of  the  officers  or  do4}tor& 

14.  Bed-wetting.  Tell  them  you  wet  the 
bed  when  you're  aw»y  from  home.  If  they 
dont  defer  you  prove  it  when  you're 
inducted. 

Extra  Special  Service  for  those  who  really 
care.  Join  the  army  ©r  any  of  the  other  mili- 
tary branches  and  refUly  screw  up  the  works. 
Tell  your  buddies  the  truth  about  the  scene 
in  Vietnam.  They'll  listen  to  you;  you're 
one  of  them.  Use  ttie  base  bulletin  boards 
for  posting  offlclal-looklng  leaflets  about  the 
whole  military  mess.  Please  be  careful.  If 
you  want  to  be  effective  at  this,  you  can't  be 
caught.  For  the  man  with  real  guts.  (De- 
tailed pamphlet  on  this  is  currently  in  prei>- 
aratlon.) 

A  deluxe  booklet  oontalning  all  the  many 
ways  and  means  and  whys  of  "beating"  and 
defeating  the  draft  is  nearlng  completion 
and  will  soon  be  issued  at  nominal  cost. 
If  you  have  any  suggastlons  or  personal  anec- 
dotes on  draft  evaslcm  and  army  infiltration, 
please  forward  thenj  to;  Dept.  2017-J,  2407 
Pulton  Street,  BerkaJey,  California.  Atten: 
Xsidney.  Also  contact  above  at  549-0811, 
for  draft  counseling  and  additional  infor- 
mation. 


INFLATION  AND  RECESSION  IN  1967 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mt.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Richard  P.  Jansten,  in  the  Wall  Street 
Joumsd,  of  August  15,  1966,  has  brought 
to  light  the  uncertainties  and  ambiguities 
that  beset  the  "new  economists."  On 
August  8, 1  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
warn  of  the  economic  dangers  that  lie 
ahead — Congrjessional  Record,  pages 
18499  to  18503.  It  is  refreshing  to  learn 
that  I  am  not  alone  In  these  fears.  Due 
to  the  fiscal  excesses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  In  the  piist  year,  the  country 
now  faces  the  worst  of  all  possible  eco- 
nomic worlds  in  1967— moderate  cost- 
push  inflation  coupled  with  declining 
business  activity. 

I  call  this  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds  because  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe compatible  nemedies  that  will  solve 
both  problems.  A  tax  increase  next  year 
would  intensify  a  mild  recession  while 
lessening  inflationfu-y  pressures.  A  re- 
laxation of  credit  or  tax  cut  at  that  time 
would  heat  up  the  inflationary  premises 
but  keep  business  activity  at  a  high  rate. 
Rising  cost  of  livlttg  and  declining  busi- 
ness activity  me|in  a  year  of  bitter 
industrial  strife,  where  the  limits  of  free 
collective  bargaining  are  likely  to  be 
severely  tested. 

The  proper  time  for  the  appropriate 
economic  prescription  has  passed.  The 
medicine  must  soon  be  taken,  no  matter 
what  the  political  Bide  effects  are,  before 
the  patient  reaches  the  twilight  world 
of  Inflation  and  racession.  We  must  act 
now,  before  we  are  in  such  economic  dis- 


tress that  not  even  the  President  can 
disguise  it. 

In  my  opinion,  action  should  concen- 
trate on  these  three  aspects  of  fiscal 
policy : 

First,  the  administration  should  sub- 
mit the  supplemental  defense  appropri- 
ation bill  to  the  Congress  now  for  action 
before  adjournment. 

Second,  the  administration  should  sub- 
mit at  the  same  time  a  flscal  package- 
meaning  tax  increases,  or.  preferably, 
spending  deferrals  or  cuts — to  finance 
the  additional  military  outlays  needed. 

Third,  if  the  administration  refuses 
to  reduce  1967  civilian  expenditures,  then 
it  must  face  jup  to  the  need  for  a  short- 
term  tax  increase  with  some  expenditure 
control  to  offset  increased  Vietnam 
spending.  These  are  the  measures  that 
should  be  taken  if  we  are  to  regain  some 
semblance  of  cost-price  stability,  avoid 
costly  and  protracted  strikes,  and  im- 
prove our  deteriorating  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  position.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  submit  Mr.  Jans- 
sen's  article  for  the  Record  ; 
Shaken    CoNnDENoe;     "Nrw    Economists" 

Turn   Gloomy   About  Business  in  Lati 

1966  AND  All  1967 — Somx  Sex  Chance  or 

Inflation    and    Rbci;ssion    Tocethxb   and 

Have   No   Sure   Cuke — Would   Downturn 

Be  All  Bad? 

(By  Richard  P.  Janssen) 

Washington. — A  Johnson  Administration 
economist  privately  ticks  off  a  list  of  pessi- 
mistic prospects  for  the  American  economy, 
domestically  and  in  dealings  with  the  world, 
during  the  rest  of  this  year  and  In  1967. 

But  then  he  declines  to  add  them  all  up 
and  concede  a  totally  pessimistic  outlook. 
"Don't  forget  one  factor  that's  come  to  our 
rescue  before."  he  says.  His  visitor  Inquires; 
"What's  that?"  The  answer; 

"Luck." 

Conservations  such  as  this  typify  the  Wash- 
ington mood  of  this  moment,  and  they  seem 
significant  not  only  because  they  are  full  of 
forebodings  contrasting  with  ofBclal  state- 
ments and  statistics  deliberately  emphasiz- 
ing optimism.  The  Federal  economic  Intel- 
lectuals seem  shaken  in  their  formerly  se- 
rene confidence  that  they  know  how  to  keep 
events  under  control. 

Throughout  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era, 
they  had  been  reasonably  sure  they  could 
manage  the  economy  away  from  either  re- 
cession or  infiatlou.  Now  some  suspect  the 
U.S.  in  months  ahead  actually  will  suffer  an 
attack  of  both  diseases  at  the  same  time — 
and  they  have  no  sure  cure.  So  far  at  least 
a  while  they  can  be  expected  to  go  slow  in 
proposing  new  Government  action — which, 
they  figure,  they  couldn't  get  the  President 
to  consider  until  after  this  autumn's  elec- 
tions anyhow. 

HARDEST  TESTS   TET 

While  the  policy  options  aren't  entirely 
exhausted,  it's  clear  that  the  strains  of  tlie 
prolonged  prosperity  so  eagerly  anticipated 
by  the  Administration  are  putting  the  "new 
economics"  to  Its  most  crucial  tests  yet— 
and  that,  to  a  disturbing  extent,  the  concept 
that  the  economy  can  be  made  to  perk  per- 
manently upward  is  failing  to  pass  those 
tests. 

In  Washington  the  "new  economics"  U 
generally  taken  to  mean  the  idea  that  Gov- 
ernment flscal  and  monetary  policy  need  not 
be  used  only  to  fight  recessions  once  they 
are  under  way,  but  that  a  skillful  blend  oi 
these  weapons  can  keep  expansion  going  in- 
definitely without  Lnflatlonary  eiceasea. 

Inflation  has  reached  the  pomt  where 
wage-earners'  buying  power  has  turned  down 
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rether  than  up.  Progress  In  reducing  unem- 
ployment bogs  down.  Tight  money  almost 
hopelessly  hinders  housing.  The  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  still  defies  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate it.  Airline  strikers  and  steel  price-hik- 
ers symbolize  a  disregard  of  Washington's 

wUl.  " 

More  discomforting  to  the  economy's  of- 
ficial overseers  than  even  this  summer's 
catalog  of  complaints,  moreover,  is  the  con- 
sensus that  they  foreshadow  stUl  more  pain- 
ful problems  next  year.  "It  looks  like  1967  Is 
going  to  be  a  very  rocky  year,"  one  TT.S.  econ- 
omlst  freis.  He  sees  next  year  as  almost  sure 
to  be  studded  with  disruptive  strikes,  to  be 
lashed  with  at  least  as  much  infiation  as 
1966.  and  perhaps  even  to  be  capped  with  the 
arch-enemy  of  the  new  economists,  a  genuine 
recession. 

This  fearful  assessment  isn't  universal 
within  the  Administration.  But  the  set- 
backs so  f:iX  have  so  shaken  the  captial  that 
"nobody  has  confidence  on  how  to  deal  with 
1967,"  repyorts  a  well-placed  observer.  Adds 
one  senior  economist;  "I've  never  seen  peo- 
ple so  uncertain  about  what  to  do  next." 

(The  uncertainlty  is  shared  among  private 
economic  opinion  leaders  too.  Yesterday, 
Charles  E.  Walker,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  said 
that  for  about  10  months  the  country  has 
had  "classic  Inflation,"  with  "too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods."  On  the  ABC 
television  program  Issues  and  Answers,  he 
urged  an  income  tax  increase  to  reduce 
private  spending  power,  but  said  there  is  "a 
chance  w^e  waited  too  long.") 

CONTRADICTIONS    APPEAR 

In  fact,  there  is  serious  talk  about  quite 
contradictory  measures.  The  most  common 
theme  still  is  that  an  Income  tax  Increase  will 
have  to  be  enacted  early  next  year  to  keep 
Inflation  from  running  rampant.  But  there 
also  are  rumblings  about  a  possible  need  in- 
stead to  spur  the  aging  economic  advance 
with  a  fresh  Income  tax  cut.  Direct  wage- 
prlce-credit  controls  are  still  denounced  as 
last  resorts  which  no  one  wants,  but  plan- 
ners no  longer  brush  aside  the  thought  of 
them  quite  so  brusquely 

There  even  Is  an  undercurrent  of  dissent 
among  Washington  economists  from  the  doc- 
uine  that  business  downturns  are  Inherently 
evil  as  well  as  unnecessary.  "It  may  be," 
concedes  one,  "that  the  only  way  a  realwage- 
prlce  spiral  can  be  avoided  in  tills  country  is 
by  a  recession."  By  swiftly  withering  profits 
and  undermining  union  bargaining  power, 
his  Idea  goes,  a  downturn  would  keep  wage 
costs  from  rising  so  rapidly  and  bring  on 
competitive  price  cuts  that  could  pave  the 
way  for  another  recovery.  To  have  to  fall 
back  on  this  "old  economics"  would  be 
"tragic."  a  planner  grumbles,  but  he  fears 
that  bxisiness  and  labor  pressure  for  higher 
price.s  and  wages  could  have  Just  that  effect. 

While  this  notion  Is  so  heretical  that  it  al- 
most has  to  be  whispered  In  Washington,  it 
is  being  broached  with  embarrassing  open- 
ness by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  a  Paris-based  of- 
ficial body  in  which  U.S.  economic  officials 
and  those  of  other  industrial  countries  col- 
laborate. This  month,  the  OECD  said  It 
"seems  clear  that,  if  a  wage-price  spiral  is  to 
be  avoided  in  the  United  States,  a  breathmg 
•pace  is  needed  in  order  to  allow  the  econ- 
™iy  to  adjust  to  the  much  reduced  margin 
of  unused  resources."  This  would  be  good 
not  only  for  domestic  reasons,  the  growth- 
minded  group  asserted;  It  argued  that  slow- 
ing of  U.S.  price  rises  Is  "necessary  In  order 
to  give  assurance  that  the  present  deteriora- 
tion" m  the  big  export-import  segment  of 
the  OS.  balance  of  payments  "can  be  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  phenomenon." 

By  and  large.  offlcUla  here  aren't  about  to 
pre  up  on  the  "new  economics."  But  they 
»<toit  privately  to  regrets  that  they  didn't 


fight  fervently  enough  last  January  for  a 
tax  Increase.  Nearly  all  the  economic  inner 
circle  was  In  favor  of  one.  It's  known  now. 
but  the  decisive  vote  to  shelve  the  question 
was  cast  by  the  President  himself.  It  could 
have  drained  enough  steam  from  the  econ- 
omy, while  still  keeping  things  moving  up. 
to  have  kept  the  cost-of-living  from  getting 
out  of  hand  the  way  It  has,  they  believe  now. 
Consumer  prices  are  expected  to  climb  by 
around  3'~'c  this  calendar  year,  more  than 
double  the  average  1.2'^c  of  the  1958-64 
period,  and  even  the  more  sanguine  seers 
assume  1967's  inflation  will  be  at  least  "of 
the  same  general  magnitude." 

The  price  Increases  already  racked  up  are 
enough  to  have  left  many  people  economi- 
cally less  well  off  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
despite  the  Intervening  12  months  of  boom. 
As  of  June,  the  Labor  Depcutment's  Index 
of  factory  worker  purchasing  p)ower  (after 
taxes  and  after  stripping  away  price  In- 
creases i  was  down  to  115.2%  of  the  1957-69 
average  from  115.5"'r  a  full  year  before.  A 
broader  Commerce  Department  series  shows 
that  In  the  second  quarter,  the  average  per 
capita  spendable  income  of  all  Americans 
(measured  In  1968  prices  to  a\'old  being  arti- 
ficially enlarged  by  Inflation)  was  dovm  to  a 
$2,277  annual  rate  from  $2,287  the  previous 
quarter . 

At  a  recent  press  conference,  President 
Johnson  brushed  away  a  question  on  the  ad- 
verse Indicator  by  inviting  the  questioner  to 
try  to  reconcile  It  with  the  President's  own 
rosier  comparisons.  But  aides  don't  take  the 
calculations  so  casually,  figuring  they  signify 
a  genuine  economic  pinch  on  individuals 
that  can't  help  but  make  union  demands  in 
1967's  crowded  calendar  of  key  contracts  un- 
usually ambKlous. 

"I  don't  see  how  we  can  expect  anyone  to 
settle  for  3.2 '~c  next  year"  if  the  gain  is  going 
to  be  eroded  quickly  by  the  climbing  cost  of 
living,  laments  one  economist.  Even  If  It  Is 
widely  ignored,  the  3.2""^  voluntary  limit  set 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers'  guide- 
posts  nevertheless  still  approximates  the 
tread  of  gain  In  productUity  or  output  per 
man  hour,  officials  emphasize.  Since  wage 
gains  beyond  that  would  mean  higher  costs 
per  unit  of  output,  companies  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  seek  higher  prices,  they  rea- 
son, assuring  new  rounds  of  Inflation. 

White  House  men  privately  concede  that 
the  President's  own  complicity  in  the  abor- 
tive airline  machinists  contract,  which  would 
have  been  well  above  the  guldeposts,  can 
only  hearten  other  xinlons  to  make  stiff  de- 
mands, while  his  avoidance  of  an  all-out 
fight  against  the  latest  steel  price  Increases 
makes  him  more  vulnerable  to  battering  from 
the  business  side. 

Complicating  the  formation  of  a  clear  con- 
sensus now  for  higher  taxes  Is  the  talk  Gov- 
ernment analysts  get,  mostly  from  campus 
and  corporate  counterparts,  that  the  boom 
wrlU  be  too  old  and  fragile  next  year  to  stand 
one.  Even  talk  about  a  possible  recession 
could  make  a  stiff  tax  Increase  much  more 
dlfficiilt  to  enact  next  year,  policy  makers 
realize,  and  they  admit  that  signs  that  one 
actually  was  beginning  would  pose  a  chilling 
challenge. 

A  period  in  which  wage-price  infiation  la 
under  way  and  In  which  business  activity  is 
declining  is  the  "worst  ot^^  all  possible 
worlds,"  one  economist  saysX  The  deficit 
spending  and  easier  credit  normally  called 
for  to  combat  the  downturn  would  only 
worsen  the  inflation,  he  fears.  "I  Just  don't 
luiow  what  I'd  recommend  if  that  happened." 
this  planner  confesses. 

Initially,  even  the  most-favored  formula  of 
an  Income  tax  Increase  would  only  further 
muddle  things,  a  senior  analyst  says.  He 
reasons  that  "the  fellow  seeing  less  take- 
home  pay  would  certainly  want  Jtist  that 
much  bigger  wage  Incretue  to  make  up  for 
it."     With  profits  gaining  at  a  slower  rate. 


management  resistance  would  stiffen,  he 
fears,  and  only  one  result  would  be  possible: 
"Longer  and  more  bitter  strikes."  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  otBclals  believe,  the  drain- 
ing off  of  private  purchasing  power  by  a 
tax  increase  would  slow  down  the  economy 
and  moderate  the  wage  and  price  drive. 

The  bigger  question  beginning  to  bother 
some  ofSclals.  though.  Is  whether  a  1967  tax 
Increase  would  be  economically  safe.  The 
present  situation  seems  unclear  enough,  in 
fact,  that  a  secret  ballot  vote  among  about 
a  dozen  top  aides  at  the  White  House  not 
long  ago  showed  nearly  all  felt  that  the  pres- 
ent wouldn't  be  a  good  time;  only  one  opted 
for  an  Increase  and  one  even  left  his  ballot 
blank.  Corporate  profits,  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis,  failed  to  grow  at  all  in  the 
June  quarter,  they  note,  and  the  sizable  auto 
price  hikes  l)eing  bruited  about  in  Detroit 
could  keep  auto  sales  from  adding  much  zip 
to  business  early  next  year.  With  tight 
money  and  labor  shortages  taking  their  toll, 
business  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
Isn't  expected  to  climb  again  next  year  by  the 
ITTc  or  so  still  in  prospect  for  this  year. 
Even  Commerce  Secretary  Connor,  trying  to 
reassure  home  builders,  couldn't  see  any 
upturn  in  their  business  until  the  latter 
part  of  next  year. 

Generally,  the  Govemment'c  top  econo- 
mists quickly  dismiss  the  idea  that  these 
factors  alone  would  be  enough  to  actually 
end  the  boom,  and  note  that  academic  and 
business  economists  typically  start  voicing 
mlsglvlnga  about  each  coming  year  at  about 
this  season.  "If  Vietnam  war  spending  ia 
still  Increasing,  I  don't  see  how  we  cotild 
have  a  recession,"  a  ranking  Federal  analyst 
asserts.  But  if  defense  outlays  level  off,  the 
economy  would  be  much  more  vulnerable 
to  one,  he  goes  on.  particularly  If  taxes  have 
been  raised. 

Either  a  truce  or  an  escalation  of  the 
fighting  threatens  to  swing  the  economy  into 
unpleasant,  though  different,  directions. 
Government  economists  fear.  WbUe  there 
are  many  pent-up  Great  Society  ipending 
plans,  there  Is  surprisingly  scant  optimism 
among  fiscal  officl&liB  that  they  could  be  put 
into  play  quickly  enough  to  prevent  at  least 
six  to  nine  months  of  mild  economic  slow- 
down if  defense  outlays  ebb. 

"It  takes  more  time  than  we  like  to 
think  "  to  get  new  spending  programs  Into 
operation,  a  Treasury  aide  asserts.  He  freta 
that  an  Income  tax  cut  might  not  be  as  easy 
to  shove  through  Congress  as  was  thought 
only  a  few  months  ago.  The  reason:  This 
year's  events  show  "It  is  so  damn  hard  to  get 
taxes  back  up  again." 

If  the  war  and  war -spurred  inflation  are 
stUl  increasing  about  a  year  from  now,  some 
planners  hint,  direct  price-wage-credit  con- 
trols, in  the  fashion  of  World  War  II  and 
Elorea,  would  no  longer  be  such  a  remote 
possibility.  The  distortions  they  would 
cause,  though,  still  seem  so  distressing  to 
Council  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley  and  other 
top  planners  that  to  some  observers  the  most 
likely  Administration  course  next  year  would 
be  simply  to  "ride  out"  whatever  pressures 
develop  In  hopes  that  the  economy  would 
straighten  Itself  out.  Growth  slowdowns  in 
some  key  segments  of  the  economy  next 
year  might  ease  current  supply-demand  ten- 
sions enough  to  hold  down  price  rises,  they 
say,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  a  truly  tem- 
porary tax  hike,  pre-acbeduled  to  pass  a  few 
months  after  Itl  enacted.  Whether  this 
would  be  enovigh,  however,  one  proponent 
adds,  would  hinge  on  major  labor  settle- 
ments being  "relatively  modest." 


CURTIS  CXJROLLARY  AT  WORK  IN 
WELFARE  PROGRAMS 
Mr.    CARTEH.     Mr.    Speaker.    Z    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
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from  MUsourl  [Blr.  CurtisI  may  extend 
hi«  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
29,  1966. 1  took  the  floot  to  commend  for 
my  oolleagiies'  consideration  Richard 
Comuelle's  "Reclaiming  the  American 
I>ream,"  New  York:  Random  House. 
1965 — CoNORXSSiONAL  RxcoHS,  page  17695. 
Mr.  Comuelle  argued  that  there  are 
problems  today  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  what  he  calls  the  independent  sector. 
The  independent  sector  is  composed  of 
private  volunteer  associations,  neither 
governmental  nor  profit  oriented,  which 
'  endeavor  to  solve  social  problems.  He 
made  a  very  convincing  case  for  the 
preference  of  the  Independent  sector  in 
solving  social  problems  as  a  way  to  in- 
sure more  efficient  and  humane  solutions. 

A  recent  column  by  Mary  McGrory  in 
the  Washington  Star,  of  August  15,  1966, 
enMtled  "New  Giant  in  Welfare  Field" 
indicates  that  there  are  others  who  see 
this  need  for  a  voluntary  approach  to 
problem  solving.  The  column  depicts 
an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  vol- 
untary efforts  that  can  come  about. 

Joseph  A.  Belme.  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America, 
has  taken  on  the  added  responsibility  of 
the  presidency  of  the  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America.  Mr. 
Seime  recently  met  with  officials  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  seek  ways 
that  voluntary  associations  could  con- 
tinue to  move  and  develop  in  meeting 
welfare  problems.  He  was  told  by 
Sargent  Shriver  and  other  governmental 
representatives  that  "they  welcomed 
competitionTl^eas.  and  help." 

Mr.  Speaker)  I  only  wish  that  these 

reassurances  could  be  taken  seriously. 

.,;But  I  have  learned  through  bitter  ex- 

^'■perlence  that  there  is  at  times  a  wide 

gap  between  the  promises  of  Federal 

agencies  and  their  ewstlons  In  practice. 

An  article  by  Mitchell  Gordon  entitled 
"Charity  Problem"  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal— August  11,  1966— points  to  this 
.  discrepancy  between  sentiments  and  ac- 
tions. St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Los  Angeles  set  up  a  free  preventive 
health  care  clinic  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  2  and  6.  They  chose  this 
age  group  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem  which  showed  that  adequate 
health  care  was  provided  from  birth  to  1 
or  2  years,  and  then  from  age  8  up 
through  school  health  care  faculties. 

The  church  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
first  studying  the  problem  and  then  pro- 
viding a  needed  service.  It  requested 
and  reoeived  part-time  help  from  pedia- 
tricians in  the  area.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  clinic  is  having  trouble 
getting  enough  patients,  but  It  Is  true. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  most  revealing 

the  poor  liave  been  taught  to  look  to  pub- 
lic agencies  for  aid.  Ja  addition,  some 
community  leaders  are  afraid  that  vol- 
untary services  of  this  sort  may  delay 
more  government  help. 
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The  most  compelling  reason,  however, 
was  direct  preemption  of  this  activity 
through  Operation  Headstert.  The  lead- 
ers of  Operation  Headstart  asked  for 
pediatricians'  time,  which  the  doctors 
felt  obligated  to  provide  rather  than  suf- 
fer adverse  publicity.  The  clinic  may  not 
now  be  able  to  stay  In  operation  due  to 
the  poverty  war's  oompetitlon. 

This  experience  illustrates  what  I  call 
the  Curtis  corollary  to  Gresham's  law. 
It  is  almost  an  InesoBpable  law  In  welfare 
activities  as  well  as  in  other  activities 
that  Government  money  drives  out  pri- 
vate money.  In  this  Instance  I  mean 
that  provision  of  a  service  by  the  Gov- 
ernment tends  to  drive  out  the  other 
voluntary  associations  formed  to  provide 
this  service.  A  guiding  principle  In  the 
design  of  new  welfare  programs  should 
be  the  minimization  of  the  Government's 
disturbing  Impact  on  the  private  pro- 
grams already  operating  in  the  field. 
The  Government  should  supplement  not 
supplant  or  compete  with  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  deadening  hand  of  Government 
must  not  stifle  the  necessary  private 
activity.  Indeed.  Government  will  pre- 
empt the  welfare  fi«ld,  depriving  the  so- 
ciety of  the  new  Ideas  and  alternative 
approaches  which  oreative  private  com- 
petition can  provide. 

There  Is  a  definite  similarity  between 
the  war  on  poverty  at  home  and  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  activities  abroad.  One  of  my 
longstanding  fears  about  the  operation 
of  our  present  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance programs  Is  tShat  they  would  dis- 
courage and  stifle  the  existing  private 
programs  of  both  trade  and  aid.  The 
present  administration  has  shown  little 
interest  in  keeping  up  the  foreign  assist- 
ance efforts  of  private  enterprise,  let 
alone  to  encourage  private  capital  In- 
vestment and  trade  to  flourish. 

Few  people  are  familiar  with  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid,  the  Watson 
report  named  after  Its  distinguished 
chairman,  Arthur  K.  Watson.  I  intro- 
duced this  report  Into  the  Record  July  13 
1966— pages  15430  to  15443 — during  the 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  because  It  had  many  positive  and 
beneficial  suggestioos  for  Improving  co- 
CHseration  between  the  Government  and 
private  enterprise  Hi  our  developmental 
efforts. 

The  original  circulation  of  this  report 
was  so  limited  that  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  AID  offlclak  deliberately  sought 
to  suppress  Its  contents.  The  report's 
constructive  suggestions  were  almost  un- 
mentioned  in  the  AID  1967  report  and 
perforce  It  must  be  assumed  play  no  part 
in  the  foreign  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1967. 

The  administration  of  AID  surely  know 
that  their  activities  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  private  aid  programs  as  well  as 
trade  programs  in  the  less-developed 
coimtrles.  The  careless  design  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  can  sap  private  ini- 
tiative and  eliminate  the  valued  contri- 
bution that  private  enterprise  is  making 
and  can  Increase  In  the  future. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
rehabilitation  programs  and  manpower 
training  and  retraining  programs  as  bet- 


ter alternatives  to  welfare  programs  for 
those  in  our  society  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  but  lack  the  skills  for  em- 
ployment in  demand. 

The  development  of  private  enterprise 
in  underdeveloped  countries  through 
trade  bears  the  same  relationship  to  for- 
eign aid  as  manpower  training  does  to 
welfare  in  meeting  our  domestic  prob- 
lems of  imderdevelopment.  Government 
programs  should  be  designed  to  encour- 
age not  discourage  private  enterprise  to 
invest  in  underdeveloped  countries  just 
as  Government  welfare  programs  should 
be  designed  to  encourage  not  discourage 
people  to  get  jobs. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
these  two  news  articles  to  which  I  made 
reference : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Aug  15 

1966] 

New  Giant  in   Welfarb  Fold — $6  Billion 

U.S.  Aid 

(By   Mary   McGrory,   Star   staff  writer) 

Joseph  A.  Belrne.  president  of  the  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America,  thinks  the  pri- 
vate citizen  should  stand  up  and  fight  for 
his  right  to  help  his  neighbor. 

Belrne  la  the  first  labor  leader'to  become 
president  of  the  United  Community  I^nds 
and  Co\mcll8  of  America,  which  collects  and 
disburses  money  for  volunteer  agencies. 

Irately,  the  UCFCA  began  to  feel  menaced 
by  the  presence  of  the  new  giant  In  the 
welfare  field,  the  U.S.  government.  Charity 
Is  being  pre-empted  by  bureaucracy. 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
comes  Into  an  area,  it  can  offer  higher  wage* 
and  raid  the  staff  of  the  private  agency. 

When  he  took  office  in  February.  Belme 
decided  it  was  time  to  negotiate.  It  waa 
only,  he  thought,  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
ordinary  citizen,  seeing  mammoth  federal 
expenditures,  might  feel  his  little  contrlbu- 
tlon  to  his  community  fund  was  no  longer 
needed. 

SIX  BILLION  DOLLARS  A  TEAR 

The  figures  could  be  compelling.  Uncle 
Sam  spends  billion*  in  hundreds  of  programs 
In  dozens  of  agencies.  Its  bill  for  public  as- 
sistance alone  is  $6  billion  a  year. 

Last  year,  the  Community  Fund  drives 
raised  a  little  over  $700  million. 

"It's  a  pittance  by  comparison."  Belrne 
says.  "But  tf  the  citizen  gives  up  his  con- 
tribution, he  gives  up  his  voice  In  the  way 
his  town  Is  run." 

Last  Thursday  Belme  presided  over  a  meet- 
ing attended  by  four  members  of  the  United 
Community  Poinds  Board  and  three  official* 
from  the  Labor  Department.  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

GET    IN    THEKB   AND    FIGHT 

Sargent  Shrtver.  director  of  CEO.  told  the 
private  agency  people  to  get  in  there  and 
flght.  He  and  other  government  representa- 
tives said  they  welcomed  competition,  Ideaa 
and  help. 

They  drafted  a  declaration  of  common 
principles  and  ways  of  cooperation  which 
has  been  sent  to  Community  Fund  represent- 
atives In  2.600  cities  and  towns.  It  was 
signed  by  Shriver  and  the  secretaries  of  HEW 
and  Labor. 

"Let's  face  it."  Belrne  said.  "We're  t 
status-conscious  society.  We  like  status 
symbols.  If  the  Community  Fund  chalnnsa 
In  Corpus  Chrlstl  sees  a  letter  signed  by  Cab- 
inet members,  he'll  read  it." 

Belrne  told  agency  representatives  that 
when  the  government  moved  In  they  ihould 
offer  assistance  and  advice,  offer  to  help  train 
workers  and  set  up  programs.  If  the  govern- 
ment eventually  enguUa  the  private  program. 
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then  the  volunteers  should  close  up  and  move 
onto  another  fleld  where  new  efforts  are 
needed. 

Belrne  also  wants  to  persuade  corporation 
executives  and  other  prominent  citizens  who 
organize  fund  drives  to  give  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  projects  they  are  financing. 

SEK    WHAT    IS    NEEDED 

He  thinks  that  each  executive  should  con- 
tribute a  staff  man  to  a  task  force  which 
would  roam  the  town  to  see  what  it  needed. 

'Why  the  hell  should  the  vice  president 
have  to  tell  Washington  that  it  needs  lights 
on  the  playgrounds?"  asks  Belrne  indig- 
nantly. 

■Some  community  leader  should  have 
pointed  that  out  and  done  something  about 
It.  The  government  Is  Just  you  and  me.  If 
you  stand  up  and  scream  you  can  make  the 
government  do  something  or  not  do  some- 
thing. 

The  community  leaders  get  their  pictures 
In  the  paper  and  good  publicity  for  their 
companies  during  fund-raising  time,  but 
they've  got  to  do  more.  They've  got  to  get 
out  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds  and  rec- 
reation centers  and  see  what's  needed. 
There's  plenty  for  everybody  to  do. 

■What's  at  stake  here  Is  the  survival  of  the 
notion  that  the  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
his  neighbor  and  a  part  to  play  In  his  com- 
munity." 


[From   the   Wall    Street    Journal,    Aug.    11, 

1966] 
CHARrrv  Problem  ;  A  Private  Clinic  Finds  It 
Hard  To  SURt-ivi:  in  Welfare  State 
(By  Mitchell  Gordon) 

Los  Angeles. — Private  charity  can  have  a 
bard  time  finding  its  niche  In  the  age  of  the 
welfare  state. 

That  lesson  emerges  from  the  tribulations 
of  a  fledgling  child  health  clinic  in  the  parish 
house  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
corner  of  Flower  Street  and  West  Adams 
Boulevard  her^  Ever  since  Father  E.  Law- 
rence Carter  decided  to  plunge  his  church 
into  a  new  charity  project,  he's  found  him- 
self confronted  with  subtle  problems  arising 
from  government  predominance  in  the  wel- 
fare fleld.  And  the  clinic's  nearly  desperate 
lack  of  paUents  after  two  years  testifies  that 
these  problems  are  not  easily  overcome. 

Not  that  Father  Carter  complains  about 
the  expanding  public  welfare  role.  "I  don't 
think  the  church  as  a  private  agency  can 
ever  meet  a  mass  need,"  he  says;  it  "just 
cant  get  enough  money  to  do  all  these 
things  on  a  national  scale."  Rather,  "our 
role  Is  to  provide  personal  services  where 
we  can,  to  work  on  the  frontiers  of  pubUc 
service  where  needs  aren't  being  met  by 
public  agencies." 

One  of  the  problems  evidently  is,  though, 
that  those  frontiers  are  difficult  to  find.  St. 
John's,  for  example,  did  not  start  Its  new 
program  to  meet  any  overwhelmingly  obvi- 
ous need.  Instead,  it  searched  for  an  area  to 
•erve  by  taking  a  survey  of  child  health  care. 

The  Survey  found.  Father  Carter  says. 
plently  of  clinics  taking  care  of  babies  up  to 
one  or  two  years  of  age  and  that  the  schools 
were  doing  an  excellent  Job  with  children 
&8e<l  six  and  up.  To  our  surprise,  however, 
we  found  that  no  one  wew  doing  anything 
for  the  pre-school  child." 

Focusing  on  this  narrow  area.  Father  Car- 
ter quickly  joined  hands  with  Dr.  Leslie  M. 
H^ve,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pediatric 
ooclety.  Dr.  Holve,  who  feels  his  profession 
w»  perform  lu  "social  obligations"  if  it 
uin  t  eventually  to  be  socialized,  was  in  fact 
already  exploring  the  same  area. 

cliir,*" .  ^""'^c^^wJ  St.  John's  "well-baby 
"«"c.  Intended  to  provide  preventive  medi- 
«  care  for   children   of   parents  who.   Dr. 

tor  wh^/'vJ?'"'"*  "^  ^  solng  to  a  doc- 
wr  When   their   children   are    well   and   fre- 
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quently  oan't  afford  to  "  Staffed  with  part- 
time  help  from  about  15  pediatricians  and 
some  23  other  volunteers,  the  clinic  provides 
immunizations,  checks  for  possible  unrecog- 
nized disorders  and  advice  on  nutrition  and 
general  health  care. 

Once  tMs  frontier  wa«  identified,  it  proved 
hard  toj/erve.  The  clinic  often  has  a  dozen 
or  fewer  patients  In  a  regular  nlne-to-noon 
session,  though  a  recent  Saturday  set  a 
record  of  25.  To  keep  its  waiting  room  rea- 
sonably full.  too.  it  has  been  forced  to  turn 
more  flexible  In  age  and  Income  require- 
ments. 

Despite  the  Intended  two-to-six  age  limit, 
for  example,  two-month-old  Connie  Coneal 
Wright  recently  got  a  complete  physical  ex- 
amination. Barbara  Hlnkson.  on  a  second 
visit  to  the  clinic  with  two  daughters,  told 
a  reporter  she  earns  »365  a  month  as  a  Gov- 
ernment clerk,  well  over  the  Initial  celling 
of  $3,000  annual  income  for  free  care 

In  some  cases,  volunteers  have  literally 
plucked  patients  off  buses.  Connie  Coneals 
mother  first  heard  of  the  clinic  when  a  fel- 
low bus  rider,  »'8  Beatrice  Terrence,  acting 
director  of  the  clinic,  struck  up  a  conver- 
sation on  the  child's  care.  Despite  some 
gradual  growth.  Dr.  Holve  says  getting  f>a- 
tlents  "is  like  trying  to  swim  upstream." 

Why  the  problem  finding  paUents?  A 
fundamental  reason  seems  that  today's  char- 
itable frontier  is  likely  to  be  one  that,  what- 
ever its  true  Importance,  doesn't  seem  par- 
ticularly pressing  to  many  would-be  recipi- 
ents. Dr.  Holve  says,  "It's  a  lot  more  diffi- 
cult to  stir  people  up  over  something  they 
don't  know  they  need — like  medical  care  for 
apparently  healthy  children." 

Also,  as  churches  have  turned  their  once- 
considerable  local  charity  role  over  to  the 
government,  they  have  tended  to  lose  touch 
with  the  poor.  In  particular,  they  have  not 
had  much  reason  to  develop  techniques  to 
reach  today's  needy.  Father  Carter  esti- 
mates that  among  his  parishioners,  "half 
or  more,  perhaps,  don't  have  any  contact 
with  the  poor." 

Lack  of  contact  is  particularly  acute  for 
a  church  Uke  St.  John's.  located  in  a  chang- 
ing neighborhood  near  downtown.  Indeed. 
Father  Carter's  chief  ptirpoees  in  launch- 
ing a  new  Jocal  charity  venture  "were  to  help 
develop  local  leadership  and  to  make  the 
church  "more  relevant  to  the  community" 
Only  about  20'"c  of  the  St.  John's  congrega- 
tion any  longer  lives  within  15  blocks,  and  a 
few  members  live  30  to  35  miles  away 

Nor  does  an  Episcopal  Church  fall  Into  a 
natural  role  among  new  migrants  to  the 
neighborhood.  Father  Carter  says  the  area 
Is  now  "about  a  third  Negro,  yet  we  have 
very  few  Negro  memberB."  Even  a  cooper- 
ating largely  Negro  church.  Advent  Epis- 
copal, reports  that  Its  members,  drawn  from 
prosperous  Negroes  who  live  on  some  near- 
by mansion-lined  streets,  have  little  contact 
with  tlxe  poor. 

OTHER     CHtTRCHES     STTSPICIOI7S 

As  for  other  denominations,  the  needs  filled 
by  the  well-baby  clinic  apparently  are  not 
pressing  enough  to  overcome  natural  sus- 
picioQ  and  draw  enthusiastic  cooperation. 
Father  James  Connors,  pastor  of  St.  Vincent's 
Catholic  Church  across  the  street  from  St. 
John's,  says  his  chvirch  has  not  referred  a 
single  ca«e  to  the  •clinic,  "We  Just  have  time 
for  our  own  announcements  and  haven't 
given  It  the  greatest  detail  in  our  weekly  bul- 
letin," he  says,  "though  we  did  mention  it 
once  shortly  after  Jt  began." 

The  climc,  financed  largely  by  contribu- 
tions from  Rotary  and  other  cirtc  groups, 
has  not  had  the  means  for  sophisticated  pub- 
licity campaigns.  About  all  It  could  do  waa 
dole  out  about  500  pamphlet*  to  public  as- 
sistance agencies  and  other  outlets  It  lacks 
prafaeslonal  social  workers  for  either  scout- 
ing or  patient  foUow-uiJs.     In  addition.  Dr. 


Holve  says  participating  doctors  feel  "it  aUn- 
ply  Un't  ethical  to  go  b«aUng  the  bu&hes  for 
patients,  even  for  free  cajre." 

The  poor,  for  their  part,  do  not  always  re- 
spond eagerly  when  word-of-mouth  contact 
does  reach  them.  "The  poor  don't  tend  to 
seek  out  churches  for  aid,"  Dr.  Holve  ob- 
serves, '■because  they  have  been  taught  to 
look  to  public  agencies  and  the  government 
for  their  needs." 

Even  more  seriously,  aome  Negro  commu- 
nity leaders  seem  to  feel  the  St.  John's  effort 
is  too  puny  to  do  any  real  good,  and  might 
do  harm  In  delaying  more  government  help. 
So  they  hesitate  to  spread  the  word. 

Since  the  clinic  has  gone  into  operation, 
the  Federal  Government  has  actually  mount- 
ed direct  oompetitlon  In  the  niche  Father 
Carter  thought  had  been  overlooked.  Health 
checks  for  pre-school  children  are  a  principal 
feature  of  the  poverty  war's  Project  Head 
Start. 

This  development.  Dr.  Holve  believes, 
dimmed  enthusiasm  of  Mome  podiatridane  for 
projects  Uke  St.  John's.  "The  Head  Start 
people  asked  ub  for  pediatricians  for  6,000 
kids  in  summer  camp,"  he  says.  "Sure  It 
was  voluntary,  but  we  had  to  produce  them 
or  suffer  bad  publicity.  Some  of  the  doctors 
resented  it." 

Indeed,  Dr.  Holve  worries  that  the  St. 
John's  clinic  may  not  be  able  to  survive  the 
poverty  war's  competition.  "Our  budget  la 
only  about  »1,000  a  year;  theirs  runs  into  the 
millions." 

a  icorc  personal  atmosphbx 

Even  If  the  government  met  some  needa, 
the  clinic's  backers  feel,  it  could  not  dupli- 
cate a  private  clinic's  thoroughness  or  its 
more  personal  atmosphere.  Dr.  Holve  says, 
"These  people  respond  emotionally  and  they 
don't  like  being  treated  Uke  cattle.  This 
type  of  program  gives  ua  an  opportunity  to 
get  them  in  a  nonthreatenlng  environmMit. 
The  church,  as  Father  Carter  puta  it,  extendi 
a  helping  rather  than  a  giving  hand." 

Besides,  even  the  government  can't  do 
everything.  Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond,  di- 
rector of  Head  Start  and  dean  of  the  medical 
school  at  the  State  University  at  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  says,  "We  need  more  of  the  St.  John's 
Clinic  type  of  program.  There  are  advan- 
tages in  a  neighborhood-based  effort,  partic- 
ularly one  that  U  aggressive  In  finding 
families  in  need  of  such  care." 

Finally,  private  charity  alao  baa  good  ef- 
fects on  the  givers,  and  on  society  as  a  whole. 
"There's  an  emotional  need  to  give — among 
other  reasons,  to  remind  ourselves  there  are 
people  less  fortunate  than  we,"  says  Henry 
B.  Dunlap,  the  respected  director  of  chari- 
tably supported  Chlldrens  Hospital  here. 
"It  seems  to  me  essential  to  the  social  health 
of  a  commtmity  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
voluntary  giving." 

Mr.  Dunlap,  thougti,  foresees  no  lack  of 
charitable  outlets.  'TThe  best  society  is  one 
that  does  things  v^untaiily,  but  few  so- 
cieties reach  that  ideal,"  he  savB.  "So  it  Is 
necessary  that  there  be  aopie  government 
support  of  social  needsr-'^owever.  there's 
stlU  the  challenge  to  the  American  people 
even  today  to  eliminate  needs  with  volun- 
tary giving  that  might  otherwise  have  to  be 
met  by  government." 

Those  who  tend  children  In  the  St.  John's 
parish  house  would  certainly  agree,  but  they 
also  see  some  perplexing  side  effects  of  gov- 
ernment dominance  of  the  welfare  fleld. 
Father  Carter  finds,  "There  Is  a  general 
suspicion  today  that  If  you're  doing  some- 
thing without  government  money  there's 
something  wrong  with  you." 


TRIBUTE  TO  AARON  BENESCH 

Mr.    CARTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    Mk 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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tr(»n  Mlaaouii  [Mr.  Cmral  may  extend 
his  remaiics  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ia  with 
deep  personal  sorrow  that  I  note  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
public  servant.  Aaron  Benesch.  We 
served  together,  both  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
Washington,  T>.C.  Not  only  have  I  lost 
a  cloee'  personal  friend,  the  Journalism 
profession  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  liave 
lost  a  dlstinguiiAied  member  of  the  press 
who  set  and  maintained  for  himself  the 
highest  standards  of  news  reporting  and 
editorial  writing. 

Mr.  Benesch  had  indeed  a  long  and 
distinguished  career.  At  the  age  of  only 
18,  he  became  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
star,  and  at  25,  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
St.  liouls  Times.  Prom  1932  to  1951,  he 
served  as  the  dty  editor,  political  writer, 
and  coliunnlst  for  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times.  Joining  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
D«nccrat  in  1951.  he  held  the  post  of 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  this 
paper  until  1953,  and  then  became  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Olobe-Democrat. 
Prom  1957  until  1965  Mr.  Benesch  served 
as  the  associate  editor  of  the  Newhouse 
National  News  Service. 

Throughout  his  illustrious  career,  Mr. 
Benesch  considered  as  his  primary  duty 
the  fulfillment  of  what  he  felt  to  be  the 
obligation  which  the  press  has  to  the 
public.  His  honest  and  imbiased  re- 
porting contributed  slgnlflcantly  to 
better  inform  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and 
to  make  the  Olobe-Democrat  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  newspapers.  An 
objective  press  Is  of  the  essence  in  a 
democratic  ssrston;  and  we  may  all  be 
thankful  that  men  like  Mr.  Benesch  re- 
port the  news  and  make  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  reason 
which  Is  the  heritage  of  this  Nation. 
It  Is  these  men  who  help  to  make  de- 
mocracy work. 

To  Mr.  Benesch,  then,  we  all  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  To  many,  he  was  a 
good  and  true  friend;  and  to  all  St.  hdS^ 
iaans,  he  was  a  fine  member  of  a  fine 
professicm,  a  man  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
»  worthy  public  servant. 


THE  VETERANS  OP  POREION 
WARS 

ICr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  gentl^nan 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Whallbt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKJR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes— the  National  Tribune 
irnder  date  of  August  18,  1966,  has  a 
timely  editorial  concerning  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wara  that  I  heartily  commend 
to  the  Members  for  their  attention: 

Tnm  VvnotANS  or  Fokkxon  Wass 


Nation,  will  stage  it«  67tb  National  conven- 
tion. 

Delegates  repreaentmg  some  10,000  VPW 
poBta  located  In  all  60  States  and  many  others 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  will  gather  In  tUe  Nation's  largest  city 
to  conduct  the  serloua  buslnesa  of  outlining 
the  course  the  organiaitlon  will  take  In  the 
year  ahead. 

The  VFW,  one  of  the  oldest  veterans  groups 
In  the  country,  has  membership  that  Is  re- 
stricted to  men  who  hkve  served  overseas  on 
foreign  soli  or  In  hostile  waters  during  the 
time  of  war  or  who  may  have  received  a 
foreign  service  campaign  ribbon. 

Originally  composed  of  men  who  served 
in  the  Spanish -Amerlcsn  War  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  organization  received  considerable 
Impetus  from  the  rants  of  the  World  War  I 
veterans  upon  their  return  from  service  and 
with  that  added  meiabershlp  came  also  a 
determination  to  secure  equitable  benefits 
for  veterans,  widows  aod  orphans  of  deceased 
veterans. 

They  were  in  the  forffront  In  pushing  thru 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  for  veterans  of  World  War  11.  They 
are  also  Insistent  that  similar  privileges  and 
benefits  be  granted  to  Korean  veterans  and 
those  now  serving  In  Viet  Nam. 

In  addition,  the  VFW  has  a  full  program 
of  other  activities:  ntjnely,  to  insure  Na- 
tional security,  to  promote  Americanism  and 
to  foster  Interests  in  local  communities  thru 
youth  activities  and  community  service. 

The  VFW  National  Home  at  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  stands  as  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
organization.  If  any  VFW  member  should 
die  leaving  a  widow  aUd  children  the  orga- 
mzation  will  provide  a  home  and  futvu-e  for 
his  dependents. 

It  Is  the  aim  of  the  VFW  at  the  Home  to 
give  each  child  a  family  environment,  In- 
creasing the  probability  of  their  becoming 
xiseful  Umted  States  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  sucoessful  activities  of  the 
group  is  the  sponsorlcig  of  Loyalty  Day  on 
May  1  to  counter  Communist  propaganda. 
Prom  a  small  beglnmtg  originating  In  New 
York  City  the  program  Is  now  carried  on  by 
thousands  of  posts  thruout  the  Nation. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  recording  of  all 
VirW  programs. 

We  salute  the  VFW  membership  for  their 
contributions  to  Ameflca,  both  in  time  of 
war  and  In  time  of  peaoe. 


lf«art  WMk  la  Hew  Tork  City  the  Veterana 
0*  l^)re(gn  Wkn,  one  of  the  meet  powerful 
and  influential  Teterazu^rganlsationa  In  the'^ 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  SHOULD 
BE  REPEALED 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mt.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  eectraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thf  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  j 

There  was  noobJeoUon. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mn  Speaker,  every  citi- 
zen holding  Government  savings  bonds 
will  continue  to  sufCtr  the  Interest  dis- 
crimination imposed  by  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966  unless  Congress  calls 
a  halt  to  It  now.  It  ts  downright  deceiv- 
ing as  well  as  grossly  unfair  for  the 
administration  to  pac'  big  investors  5.75 
percent  Interest  on  participation  certifi- 
cates while  at  the  saihe  time  limiting  the 
citizen  of  ordinary  i^eans  to  a  4. 15 -per- 
cent return  on  seriqs  E  and  H  savings 
bonds.  Accordingly,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  repeal  the  Participation 
Sales  Act. 

The  administration  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fool  the  American  public  in  the 


matter  of  interest  favoritism.  Each  year 
thousands  of  taxpayers'  dollars  are  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
the  sales  of  savings  bonds  bearing  mod- 
erate Interest.  In  view  of  its  efforts  to 
convince  John  Q.  Public  of  his  patriotic 
duty  to  purchase  savings  bonds,  why  does 
the  administration  insist  that  only  those 
investors  who  can  afford  $5,000  partici- 
pation certificates  can  cash  in  on  the 
higher  Interest?  Why  make  a  goat  of  the 
average  citizen  just  to  benefit  a  few  select 
investors  that  are  able  to  play  the  admin- 
istration's rigged  game  of  interest 
roulette? 

My  bill  would  take  away  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation to  issue  or  sell  the  exclusive  par- 
ticipation certificates,  which  are  based  on 
pools  of  loans  set  aside  by  Federal 
agencies. 

I  warned  earlier  this  year,  when  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  was  passed,  that 
we  should  not  permit  a  scheme  of  Crov- 
ernment  borrowing  that  ignores  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  budget  deficit. 

Congress  must  act  immediately  to  scut- 
tle this  most  unfortunate  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  my 
repeal  bill  be  favorably  acted  upon  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  the  administration 
treating  citizens  holding  savings  bonds 
as  if  they  were  second-class  investors  in 
their  Nation. 

The  House  had  opportunity  today  to 
curtail  this  program,  but  did  not  do  so. 
Therefore  it  is  now  imperative  that  the 
Congress  proceed  to  repeal  the  act. 
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FIPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  PRELiNGHtTYSKNl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  17,  1961,  20  Latin  American 
Republics  signed  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  E:ste,  forming  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Yesterday  we  marked  the  fifth 
annlvefsary  of  that  historic  event. 

It  was  in  March  of  1961  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  first  proposed, 
as  a  large-scale  cooperative  effort  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  homes,  work  and  land,  health 
and  schools. 

These  ideas  were  translated  into  a 
formal  charter  at  Punta  del  Este, 
Uraguay.  5  years  ago  yesterday. 

The  20  Republics  which  signed  this 
charter  pledged  themselves  to  a  program 
to:  Improve  and  strengthen  democratic 
institutions;  accelerate  economic  and 
social  development;  build  homes;  correct 
unjust  and  uneconomic  systems  of  land 
ownership  and  use;  assure  fair  wages 
and  satisfactory  working  conditions: 
wipe  out  illiteracy;  improve  health  and 
sanitation;  reform  tax  laws;  protect  pur- 
chasing power;  stimulate  private  enter- 
prises; stabilize  prices  of  basic  exports; 


and  speed  the  economic  integration  of 
Utln  America. 

This  Alliance  was  envisioned  as  a 
sweeping  revolution  of  peaceful  reform, 
designed  to  provide  firm  foundations  for 
modem  social  and  economic  systems. 

That  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  meet- 
ing the  challenges  put  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. This  was  recognized  last  Novem- 
ber, when  the  United  States  pledged  its 
assistance  beyond  the  original  10  years 
of  the  Alliance  to  those  nations  pre- 
pared to  continue  helping  themselves  and 
their  neighbors. 

The  principles  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  thus  making  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  a  permanent  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  GAS. 

The  impact  that  the  Alliance  has  made 
In  Latin  America  is  clearly  visible 
through  the  many  physical  accompli^- 
ments  brought  about  by  direct  U.S.  aid, 
or  through  multilateral  agencies  to  which 
this  country  contributes. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  the 
fields  of  education,  agriculture,  housing, 
health  programs,  and  road  construction. 

Under  the  food-for-freedom  program 
Of  the  Alliance,  more  than  15  million 
children  are  being  fed  as  well  as  12  mil- 
lion adults. 

There  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of 
direct  private  U.S.  investment,  and  the 
flow  of  capital  Is  expected  to  increase 
as  the  investment  climate  improves  In 
Latin  America. 

Independent  voluntary  action  to  aid 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  is  also  much 
in  evidence.  One  of  these  voluntary 
movements  is  the  partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program  In  which  30  States  In  the 
United  States — Including  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey — now  participate. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  seem  at  this 
point  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
facing  up  to  and  adequately  meeting  the 
challenges  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  as  it  strives  toward  its 
goal  of  creating  a  hemisphere  of  strong 
and  free  nations. 


CAUTION    REQUIRED    WHEN    AIR 
FLIGHTS  RESUME 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  In  the 
RjcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
"US  opportunity  to  urge  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  the  airline  Indus- 
fry,  and  the  fiying  public  the  need  for 
special  precautions  when  the  airline 
strike  ends  and  flight  schedules  are  re- 
sumed. 

This  strike  has  grounded  the  largest 
number  of  aircraft  for  the  longest  time 
m  history.  Supervisory  personnel  have 
«>nied  over  the  alrcaft  engines  and  nm 
trough  various  checkoff  lists  on  me- 
Caanlcal  and  electronic  equipment  on  a 


regular  schedule  during  the  grounding. 
However,  Insofar  as  these  aircraft  have 
not  been  In  actual  sustained  operation  in 
the  higher  altitude  environments  they 
were  designed  for,  they  have  been  essen- 
tially in  dead  storage. 

Just  what  effect  time  ha^  had  on  air- 
craft reliability  tmder  these  conditions  is 
not  really  certain  because  nonoperatlon 
imder  these  conditions  for  this  length  of 
time  simply  has  not  been  before  experi- 
enced. It  is  quite  possible  no  adverse 
consequences  have  ensued.  But  because 
this  Is  not  certain;  and  because  of  the 
safety  of  large  numbers  of  people  will  be 
Involved  on  resumption  of  air  service,  I 
believe  the  FAA  should  exercise  the 
highest  responsibility  in  the  matter.  It 
also  is  suggested  that  the  major  manu- 
facturers of  commercial  aircraft  such  as 
Douglas,  Boeing,  Convair,  and  others  re- 
view their  products  in  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  furnish  to  FAA  and  the 
airlines  such  data  and  procedures  as 
may  be  helpful  to  Insure  safety.  The 
airlines,  of  course,  should  be  meticulous 
In  their  approach  to  the  problem. 

Insofar  as  the  flying  public  is  con- 
cerned it  is  suggested  that  flying  which 
can  reasonably  be  postponed  for  a  few 
days  following  resumption  of  schedules 
be  considered. 


QUESTIONS  OP  INVASION  OF  PRI- 
VACY RELATING  TO  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  NATIONAL  DATA 
CENTER 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable 
Wn.LiAM  L.  Dawson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Inva- 
sion of  Privacy,  made  up  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Congressmen  Benja- 
min Rosenthal,  of  New  York,  and  Frank 
HoRTON,  of  New  York,  has  just  conducted 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Data  Center 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  chairman  of  this  special  subcom- 
mittee, it  is  my  desire  to  present  to  the 
membership  today  some  of  my  thoughts 
and  findings  upon  the  conclusion  of  those 
hearings. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
has  illustrated  first  of  all  the  great  tech- 
nological progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  field  of  computer  science  and  data 
processing.  The  potential  of  this  tech- 
nology and  its  value  to  our  modem  so- 
ciety are  certainly  impressive.   , 

But  the  hearings  have  indicated  as 
well  an  urgent  need  for  a  oorolUry  study 
to  determine  the  direction  v(*iich  our 
Nation  will  permit  technolojfy  to  take 
and  the  great  responsibiliywe  face  to 
protect  the  public  iijiersst^nd  rights  of 
the  individual. 

Modern  scier(t^c  achievement  goes  far 
beyond  the  fulK  comprehension  and 
knowledge  of  most  of  us.  Yet  its  Infiu- 
ence  upon  the  life  of  each  citizen  is  ever- 
increasing.  As  we  realize  our  own  inade- 
quacy to  evaluate  an  issue  invohing 
scientific  technology,  we  seem  to  move 
toward  an  ever-Increasing  submission  to 
the  dominatfftn  of  those  who  are  expert 
in  the  scientific  disciplines. 


Society  borders  on  forgetting  that 
technology  is  its  own  creation,  to  be 
guided  and  directed  along  the  course 
which  will  provide  its  members  most  with 
the  full  benefits  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  people  seem  dangerously  prepared  to 
surrender  their  age-old  r^pect  for  the 
vast  capabilities  of  the  human  mind  and 
personality  to  the  impressive  and  some- 
times overwhelming  knowledge  which  the 
scientific  elite  alone  have  mastered. 
Somewhat  intimidated  by  the  mystery  of 
science,  the  average  citizen  in  our  Nation 
often  seems  reconciled  to  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  liberties  in  the  awesome  name 
of  "progress." 

Moreover,  this  malaise  threatens  to 
distort  our  traditional  concept  of  law  and 
its  meaning  to  society.  The  forefathers 
of  this  Nation  defined  a  legal  code  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  Americans  against  gov- 
ernment encroachment.  The  ultimate 
value  of  this  code,  which  we  know  as  our 
Constitution,  centers  in  its  fiexibility,  its 
adaptability  to  the  needs  of  each  new 
generation. 

In  science,  however,  the  term  "law" 
takes  on  new  meaning.  It  defines  the 
regularity  of  physical  phenomena  and  its 
definitions  seem  synonjTnous  with  cold 
fact.  Scientific  law  is  not  concerned  with 
the  multiple  aspects  of  free  will  and  In- 
dividual personalities;  it  deals  solely  with 
nature's  constancy,  or  if  you  will — me- 
chanical regularity. 

In  today's  world,  however,  these  two 
totally  distinct  definitions  of  one  term 
seem  to  have  fused  and  been  confused. 
And  in  this  commingling  of  definitions, 
it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  scien- 
tific appears  to  have  taken  precedence. 

This  precedence  is  well  illustrated  In 
the  case  before  us  at  present.  The  in- 
divldual's  right  to  privacy  has  alwajrs 
been  recognized  In  the  full  course  of  our 
Nation's  history.  The  protection  of  the 
individual  by  law  against  infringements 
attempted  upon  this  right  by  others  Is 
incorporated  In  our  Nation's  Constitu- 
tion. And  yet  in  the  name  of  scientific 
advancement,  this  right  is  now  poten- 
tially threatened. 

Although  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
national  statistical  data  center,  If 
adopted,  promises  greater  efHclency  In 
many  Government  operations,  the  p>os- 
sibility  that  such  a  center  might  become 
a  depository  for  extensive  personal  in- 
formation on  every  citizen  raises  ques- 
tions fraught  with  serious  implicationa. 

Should  the  Government  establish  a 
centralized  statistical  data  center  with 
its  Interchangeable  counterpart  a  per- 
sonal dossier  bank,  there  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous store  of  data  already  available 
to  feed  it.  That  list  Includes  tax  returns, 
census  responses,  social  security  data, 
military  records,  sectirlty  flies,  finger- 
prints, PHA  and  VA  mortgage  guaran- 
tees, credit  records,  health  data,  and  re- 
search involving  individuals.  If  State 
and  local  governments  vvere  tied  into  the 
proposal,  such  data  as  school  records, 
police  flies,  driving  violations,  and  prop- 
erty holdings  would  also  be  on  file. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  contends 
that  no  one  has  proposed  such  a  per- 
sonal dossier  bank.  That  Is  quite  true. 
But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  detailed  infor- 
mation on  millions  of  IndUvlduals  and 
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corporations  would  be  poured  Into  the 
naUonal  data  center.  Oroup  data  is 
made  up^of  individual  data.  Testimony 
by  computer  experts  before  our  subcom- 
mittee shows  clearly  that  a  data  center 
could  easily  become  a  dossier  bank. 
-  Simply  stated,  our  concern  is  what  an 
Innocent  statistical  center  could  turn 
into  as  the  years  roll  by  and  pressure 
mounts  to  program  into  the  computers 
more  and  more  information  on  individ- 
uals. Computer  experts  stressed  that  the 
same  technology  that  could  put  informa- 
tion into  a  data  bank  could  Just  as  easily 
retrieve  Information  Instantaneously  on 
any  individual. 

At  present,  the  confidentiality  of  sc«ne 
of  this  information  is  protected  by  the 
law.  Centralization,  however,  would  cre- 
ate the  need  for  a  new  set  of  safeguards 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  material  on 
file.  It  would  appear  obvious  that  the 
Federal  official  who  has  the  authority  to 
press  the  button  to  produce  a  dossier  on 
any  individual  In  the  United  States  would 
possess  a  power  greater  than  any  ever  be- 
fore known  in  America. 

We  must  remember  that  our  citizens 
give  the  Government  personal  informa- 
tion on  a  confidential  basis  and  for  a 
specific  purpose.  Americans  deserve  the 
assurance  that  this  information  wUl  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  in  the  fu- 
ture. Our  Oovemment  must  decide  now 
before  we  embark  on  this  new  and  dan- 
gerous course  whether  we  can  properly 
protect  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
of  each  citizen. 

Without  carefully  established  safe- 
guards, there  exists  a  very  real  threat  of 
great  injustice.  Safeguards,  which  in- 
cidentally, do  not  now  exist  In  a  tech- 
nological sense.  It  is  certainly  conceiv- 
able that  a  potential  Big  Brother— In  the 
frightening  Orwellian  tradition— might 
make  excellent  use  of  a  big  button  on  a 
dossier  bank  for  his  own  purposes  and 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  own  power. 

Writing  on  this  subject,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  August  5, 1966.  stated: 

We  do  not  suggeet  that  many  officials  would 
attempt  to  abuse  the  power.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  even  as  It  Is.  Federal  agencle«  have  been 
anown  to  harass  Individuals  or  buslneases 
Just  as  some  of  them  have  not  been  above 
electronic  prying  and  other  violations  of 
privacy.  _ 

It  Is  a  cardinal  requirement  of  a  free  so- 
ciety that  the  people  do  not  entrust  their 
Ubertlee  to  the  whims  of  men  In  power  but 
rely  rather  on  wise  laws  to  protect  them  from 
oppraaslon. 

It  seems  evident  that  if  the  proposal  to 
create  a  national  data  bank  is  adopted 
we  wUl  have  to  rely  only  on  the  hope  that 
benevolent  pet^le  with  benevolent  pur- 
poses wUl  operate  the  system.  History 
however,  has  already  taught  a  terrible 
lesson  illustrating  exactly  what  can  hap- 
pen when  large  stores  of  Information  be- 
come available  to  nonbenevolent  power- 
seekers. 

The  detailed  European  census,  long  in 
effect  even  before  the  advent  of  the  Nazi 
I^rty,  provided  a  most  convenient  and 
efficient  tool  for  HiUer's  use  when  he  led 
the  party  to  control  Germany.  The 
census  Information  provided  a  central 
data  system  from  which  the  dictator 
could  draw  detailed  Information  on  any 
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German  citizen,  thereby  facilitating  the 
power  surge  of  his  totalitarian  regime. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Reich,  Yale  Univer- 
sity expert  on  constitutional  law.  stated 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Invasion  of  Privacy ; 

Real  protection  In  this  world  comes  not 
from  people's  good  intentions,  but  from  the 
llw. 

The  risk  involved  now  in  entrusting 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people  to 
the  men  of  power  in  the  future,  the 
names  of  whom  we  do  not  even  know  and 
whose  benevolence  we  cannot  presume  to 
guarantee,  is  too  great  for  us  to  take. 

We  must  consider  now  whether  our 
laws  are  keeping  abreast  of  our  rapidly 
expanding  technology  and  whether  with 
the  advance  of  that  technology,  our 
present  safeguards  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  citizetis  are  still  adequate. 

In  his  address  before  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Foundation  at  Athens,  June  1966. 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  stated  that  in 
areas  of  technology,  man  must  consider 
first  whether  any  proposed  action  can  be 
allowed  legally  and  secondly,  whether 
the  action  will  be  beneficial  to  his  society. 
Admiral  Rickover  continued ; 

These  are  matters  that  He  outside  the 
domain  of  science.  Just  as  the  law  of  the 
cosmos  cannot  be  overturned  by  human  flat, 
so  is  human  law  si^jreme  within  Its  own 
proper  sphere  of  operation.  Technology 
must  therefore  conform  to  that  most  basic 
of  all  human  laws,  the  maximum  of  the 
"mutuality  of  liberty."  the  principle  that  one 
man's  liberty  of  action  ends  where  It  would 
Injure  another. 

In  our  modern  society,  therefore,  we 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
legal  safeguards  today  against  the  possi- 
ble violation  by  technology  tomorrow  of 
the  maxim  of  the  "mutuality  of  liberty." 
The  supremacy  of  human  law  has  been 
seriously  questioned:  it  must  be  reas- 
serted now  if  our  society  Is  to  remain 
free. 

The  technology  o£  computerization  has 
raised  new  horizons  of  progress,  but  It 
also  brings  with  it  grave  dangers.  The 
greatest  of  these  ia  that  we  may  allow 
ourselves  to  drift  into  a  course  of  action 
that  will  ultimately  substitute  a  com- 
puter for  man's  fre«  will  and  his  human 
consciousness  of  what  is  ethical  and  what 
is  not. 

The  19th  century  novelist.  Samuel 
Butler  recognized  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
course  when  he  wrote  in  his  novel, 
"Erewhon": 

I  cannot  think  It  will  ever  be  safe  to  repose 
Euch  trust  In  the  moi«3  sense  of  any  machine. 

Americans  of  the  20th  century  cannot 
think  it  any  safer.  As  Professor  Neisser 
has  written  in  a  study  entitled  "The 
Imitation  of  Man  by  Machine": 

If  machines  really  thought  as  men  do. 
there  would  be  no  more  reason  to  fear  them 
than  to  fear  men.  But  computer  Intelli- 
gence Is  Indeed  "Inhuman";  it  does  not  grow, 
has  no  emotional  b»sls.  and  Is  shallowly 
motivated.  These  defects  do  not  matter  In 
technical  applications,  where  the  criteria  of 
successful  prob!em-*>Ivlng  are  relatively 
simple.  They  become  extremely  important 
if  the  computer  Is  usad  to  make  social  deci- 
sions, for  there  our  criteria  of  adequacy  are 
aa  subtle  and  as  multiply  as  human  thinking 
Itself. 


The  temptation  to  utilize  computer 
technology  in  more  and  more  areas  of 
public  concern  is  great,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  provides  for  a  greater  efficiency 
and  accuracy  in  statistical  studies  and 
for  a  sense  of  scientific  authority  in  solv- 
ing difficult  problems  involving  complex 
information.     \ 

However,  in  their  article  in  a  1962 
issue  of  Science  magazine.  Professors 
Johnson  and  Kohler  warned  against 
turning  over  to  computers  questions  with 
which  man  Is  better  able  to  cope: 

It  (computer  technology)  Is  being  called 
on  to  act  for  man  In  areas  where  man  cannot 
define  his  own  ability  to  perform  and  where 
he  feels  uneasy  about  his  own  performance— 
where  he  would  like  a  neat,  well-structured 
solution  and  feels  that  In  adopting  the 
machine's  partial  solution  he  Is  closer  to  the 
"right"  than  he  is  In  using  his  own. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  com- 
puterized centralization  of  information 
gathered  from  the  files  of  Federal  agen- 
cies would  facilitate  many  government 
operations.  In  the  words  of  Johnson 
and  Kohler,  it  would  provide  a  "neat, 
well-structured  solution"  to  the  present 
unorderly  and  amorphous  task  of  main- 
taining complete  and  cuMent  flies  on 
information  gathered  f roi^  widely  scat- 
tered sources  for  widely  scattered  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  in  their 
article  on  "Privacy  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search" that  appeared  last  fall  in  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review.  Oscar  M.  Rueb- 
hausen  and  Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  noted: 

Computerized  central  storage  of  Informa- 
tion would  remove  what  surely  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  allies  of  the  claim  to  pri- 
vacy— the  Inefficiency  of  man  and  the  In- 
fallibility of  his  memory. 

Thus,  greater  efficiency  in  Government 
operations  would  be  paid  for  at  the  far 
greater  expense  of  weakening  the  right 
to  privacy  of  all  American  citizens.  Sure- 
ly this  is  too  exorbitant  a  price  to  pay 
for  an  economized  filing  system. 

In  his  essay  entitled  "Machinemade 
Justice:  Some  Implications,"  Prof.  Jo- 
seph J.  Spengler  discussed  certain  impli- 
cations of  the  use  of  computers  in  the 
definition  and  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. His  essay  illustrated  how  and  why 
certain  biases  may  be  introduced  along 
with  the  use  of  computers  in  the  area  of 
law. 

His  final  warning  seems  to  the  point: 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avert  the 
blades,  the  distortions,  and  the  probable  mls' 
carriages  of  Justice  ...  If  computers  and 
other  Instruments  are  to  be  vised,  every  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  lest  the  mecharUcal 
servant  become  master,  and  a  tyrannical  one 
at  that. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with 
the  threat  which  a  possible  future  Fed- 
eral dossier  bank  represents  to  our  Na- 
tion's basic  Judeo-Christian  doctrine 
which  provides  man  with  the  unlimited 
right  to  make  amends  for  his  mistakes 
and  to  begin  again.  Man  can  forgive 
and  forget  the  trespasses  of  his  fellow 
man,  but  computers  do  not  forget  and 
they  are  incapable  of  forgiving.  Rash  ac- 
tions one  may  have  taken  in  one's  youth 
and  which  one  regrets  in  his  maturity 
would  be  recorded  for  posterity  on  the 
computer's  tape.    Mistakes  In  judgment 
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which  are  later  regretted  and  repaired 
in  an  individual's  personal  and  business 
life  would  remain  imprinted  indelibly  on 
hjs  computer  data  card.  Thus,  com- 
puterized files  could  become  a  bank  of 
static,  petrified  and  tyrannical  informa- 
tion which  can  be  used  again  and  again 
to  the  disadvantage  and  harm  of  the 
American  citizen. 

We  are  now  on  the  brink  of  making 
a  fundamental  change  In  our  society 
which  will  destroy  the  basic  philosophy 
of  letting  a  man  start  anew,  his  record 
unblemished  by  past  mistakes  for  which 
he  has  paid  his  Just  debt  to  society.  We 
appear  to  be  moving  slowly  but  steadily 
toward  a  doctrine  of  complete  scientific 
objectivity  which  will  categorize  and 
catalog  each  aspect  of  individuality, 
leaving  as  an  end  result  a  stack  of  com- 
puter program  cards  where  once  were 
human  beings. 

During  the  last  decade,  tremendous 
advancements  have  been  made  in  the 
fields  of  psychology,  sociology,  political 
science  and  economics.  Emerging  under 
the  new  title  of  the  "behavioral  sciences," 
these  disciplines  have  delved  deeply  into 
the  complex  problem  of  how  man  affects 
his  society  and  how  social  institutions 
affect  man.  It  is  predicted  that  within 
30  years,  the  behavioral  scientists  will 
be  able  to  produce  the  achievers  in  our 
society  at  will.  The  August  15  issue  of 
Newsweek  reported  that  current  research 
indicates  that — 

The  achieving  child  will  be  the  product  of 
order,  home  and  school  environment,  and 
other  factors  under  the  control  of  parents — 
or  the  state. 

Newsweek  also  predicted  that  within 
this  time  period,  sociologists  will  have 
developed  the  "complete  picture  of  man- 
power flow  in  our  Nation."  Orville  Brim, 
president  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion—a private  institution  for  research — 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

Incentives  like  money,  and  educational  op- 
portunity could  be  controlled  so  that  people 
are  properly  distributed. 

The  prospect  of  such  social  manipula- 
tion is  a  fascinating  one,  but  it  also  raises 
serious  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
are  at  present  unknown.  Who  will  de- 
fine a  "proper  distribution"  of  financial 
and  educational  opportunity  and  who 
can  guarantee  that  society  will  use  such 
niampulative  techniques  constructively? 

Experts  In  the  field  of  computer 
science  have  joined  with  behavioral 
scientists,  combining  the  knowledge  of 
ooth  disciplines  in  conducting  extensive 
rwearch  into  the  question  of  man's  re- 
fiUonship  to  the  society  in  which  he 
Jives.  The  widespread  use  of  computers 
nas  greatly  facilitated  the  accumulation 
or  data  and  the  transformation  of  varied 
and  unrelated  information  into  clear  and 
meaningful  statements  on  man's  be- 
havior and  the  pattern  of  his  actions  in 
the  past. 

But  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 
^h,/*'"^"^'"  cannot  predict  infaUibly 
w«f  *.  ?^"  ^"^  '^°  '"  <^he  future;  it  can- 
not set  down  axiomatic  laws  to  govern  a 
man's  action  at  any  given  moment  in  the 
next  hour,  the  next  day  or  the  next  year. 
A  computer  cannot  measure  courage, 
loyalty  or  love. 


More  than  2,000  years  ago  Plato  wrote: 
The  differences  of  men  and  actions,  and 
the  endless  Irregular  movements  of  human 
beings,  do  not  admit  of  any  universal  and 
simple  rules.  And  no  art  whatsoever  can 
lay  down  a  riUe  which  lasts  for  all  time. 

It  is  our  greatest  fear  that  modem 
computer  technology  will  attempt  to  do 
just  that — to  establish  on  the  basis  of 
complied  data  on  mans  past  actions 
axiomatic  principles  for  predicting  what 
he  will  do  in  the  future — and  that  these 
principles  will  become  accepted  by  so- 
ciety as  nearly  bifallible.  The  final  re- 
sult would  be  the  restriction  of  a  mans 
future  based  upon  the  statistical  pattern 
of  his  actions  in  his  youth. 

I  believe  that  our  Government  and  our 
legal  structure  must  act  now  to  retain 
their  flexibility,  if  they  are  to  remain 
useful  and  beneficial  to  society.  Both 
must  continue  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  infinity  of  choices  which  a  single  man 
may  make  during  the  course  of  a  single 
lifespan.  This  is  why  we  voice  so 
strongly  our  opposition  to  the  present 
proposal  to  establish  a  national  data 
bank  which  would  store  for  all  time  pri- 
vate and  confidential  information  on  all 
citizens  which  might  later  be  used  to 
restrict  their  free  choice  of  action  in  the 
future. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  begin 
to  determine  now  the  potential  of  to- 
day's technology  and  how  our  traditional 
liberties  and  beliefs  can  be  protected 
from  a  technological  onslaught  in  the 
future.  Most  specifically,  we  must  chart 
today  the  course  we  want  and  will  allow 
computer  science  to  follow  in  contem- 
porarj-  society,  and  in  our  society  of  to- 
morrow. 

We  must  call  upon  the  scientific  com- 
munity, which  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  technology,  to  bear  an 
equal  responsibility  for  its  control,  in 
order  to  guarantee  adequate  protection 
of  the  freedoms  we  now  enjoy.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
representatives  from  all  of  the  disciplines 
involved  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  computer  join  in  creat- 
ing a  symposium  Independent  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  examine  the  potential 
of  oc«nputer  science  and  its  effects  on 
the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

The  need  for  such  a  symposium  was 
well  indicated  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings  last  month.  Spokesmen  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  came  to  the  sub- 
conmiittee  to  discuss  the  establishment 
of  a  statistical  data  center.  Yet,  under 
extensive  interrogation,  the  witnesses 
proved  to  be  at  a  distressing  loss  of  words 
when  pressed  for  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  system  and  for  specific  safeguards 
that  could  be  built  into  the  center  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy. 

They  seemed  unable  to  comprehend 
the  ease  with  which  a  statistical  data 
bank  could  be  converted  into  a  personal 
dossier  center,  and  they  faUed  to  realize 
the  potential  power  of  such  a  center. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  faced.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  basic  lack  of  communica- 
tion among  the  computer  scientists,  the 
behavioral  scientists  and  experts  In  con- 
stitutional law  and  civil  liberties. 


It  is  unfortimate  that  while  the  Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric  Association  was 
discussing  data  banks  and  invasion  of 
privacy  at  its  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco  In  April,  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  was  planning  Its  con- 
vention for  later  this  month  in  Los  An- 
geles with  a  panel  discussion  on  the  "de- 
sign and  use  of  statistical  data  banks." 
The  New  York  City  Bar  Association's 
Committee  on  Science  and  Law  was 
studying  the  "impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology on  privacy,"  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  was  planning  a  special 
section  of  the  association  to  deal  with 
legal  problems  concerning  individual 
rights  and  particularly  the  relationship 
of  these  rights  to  modem  science.  Yet, 
apparently  no  effort  has  been  made  on 
the  part  of  these  individual  associations 
to  combine  their  interests  in  a  joint 
symposium. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  Isolated  con- 
templation in  this  area.  Certainly  social 
scientists,  computer  technologists  and 
experts  in  constitutional  law  are  all 
equally  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
achieving  a  balance  between  advancing 
technology  and  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual liberties.  The  computer  has  made 
all  of  us  partners  in  the  development  of 
modern  technology  and  we  must  con- 
tinually educate  each  other,  if  we  are  to 
achieve  this  crucial  balance.  A  sympo- 
sium conducted  by  experts  from  each  of 
these  fields  could  serve  as  an  arena  for 
discussion  of  all  major  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

It  Is  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
symposiiun  consider,  independently  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  technical, 
legal,  and  sociological  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posal which  the  Government  seems  in- 
tent upon  rationalizing. 

The  symposium  might  be  conducted 
through  a  series  of  seminars  organized 
by  professional  associations  such  as  the 
American  Economic  Association,  the  As- 
sociation for  Computing  Machinery  or 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Sponsor- 
ship of  such  a  symposium  might  also  be 
offered  by  a  consortiiun  of  American  uni- 
versities, for  certainly  the  role  of  the 
scholar  as  independent  social  commen- 
tator has  long  been  traditional  in  our 
universities  and  colleges.  Those  private 
foundations  and  institutions  which  have 
financed  research  in  these  areas  during 
the  past  decade  might  be  called  upon  to 
fund  the  symposium. 

In  seminar  fashion,  the  symposium 
would  consist  of  a  series  of  papers  sub- 
mitted and  discussed  by  panels  com- 
prised of  experts  from  eech  of  the  dis- 
ciplines involved.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  seminars  could  be 
published  and  widely  circulated  in  order 
to  provide  for  even  more  extensive  ex- 
amination by  other  members  of  the  com- 
puter industrs",  the  academic  world,  and 
the  public  in  general. 

he  findings  of  such  a  symposium 
would  then  represent  th*"  recommenla- 
tions  formulated  by  the  most  qualified 
experts  in  our  Nation.  Only  with  the 
benefit  of  their  accimiulated  knowledge 
could  Congress  properly  evaluate  such 
proposals  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's, 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
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data  center.  Only  when  all  of  the  Im- 
plications raised  by  such  a  proposal  have 
been  examined  objectively  can  Congress 
act  tf  ectively  to  insure  its  legality. 

In  this  era  which  has  been  so  greatly 
affected  by  the  machine,  we  must  call 
upon  our  greatest  natural  resources — 
that  Is,  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
America's  scientists,  scholars  and  legal 
experts — to  aid  us  more  than  ever  before 
In  achieving  a  balance  between  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  technology  and 
the  preservation  of  constitutional  llber- 
Ues. 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  9  in 
commenting  on  our  hearings  and  ex- 
preasing  their  concern  over  the  national 
data  center  summed  it  all  up  in  two 
lines: 

Perbape  in  the  long  run  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve privacy  la  a  vain  one.  But,  like  the 
■truggle  to  preserve  life  It  must  be  oontlnued 
while  any  shred  of  privacy  remains. 

In  the  future  no  responsibility  of  our 
Oovemment  will  be  greater  than  the 
preservation  of  privacy  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  fundamental  human  values. 
Like  the  problem  of  nuclear  warfare,  It 
is  a  time  to  reflect  on  how  far  we  have 
come  before  we  drift  Into  a  course  that 
is  beyond  our  capacity  to  navigate. 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Gallaghxr],  chairman  of  our 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Invasion 
of  Privacy,  in  pointing  out  some  of  the 
findings  of  our  recent  hearings  on  the 
proposed  National  Data  Center.  Chair- 
man Oallaghkr  has  competently  re- 
viewed the  fears  and  feelings  these  hear- 
ings have  fostered:  Scientific  technology 
is  the  creation  of  man,  and  he,  as  cre- 
ator, must  also  be  controller.  Before  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  mastered  by  ma- 
chines, we  must  consider  our  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  take 
the  necessary  action  to  protect  them. 

Though  a  dossier  bank  is  not  pro- 
posed, testimony  In  our  hearings  sub- 
stantiates the  supposition  that  a  statis- 
tical center,  which  is  proposed,  does  have 
.  the  potential  to  hold  privacy-invading 
Information  on  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. The  spectnmi  of  information  al- 
ready contained  in  computers  within  the 
separate  agencies,  if  brought  together, 
could  reveal  with  the  push  of  one  but- 
ton every  record  made  on  an  individual 
from  his  birth  certificate  to  the  present. 
In  fact,  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
such  a  system  could  trace  back  and  even 
bring  together  Information  on  an  Indi- 
vidual's parents,  grandparents,  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  friends,  and  associates. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  state- 
,  ment  at  our  hearings,  a  central  data 
service  bank  would  require: 

First.  That  confidential  Information 
now  In  Government  files  would  be  for- 
warded to  a  new  group  and  used  for 
other  purposes  than  it  was  originally 
given;  and 

Second,  lliat  a  new  group  would  have 
the  oode  and  would  have  access  to  the 
names,  addresses,  and  background  of 

the   people   to   whom  this  confidential 
.Information  relates. 

luring  the  two  together  woiild  be  an 
matter — and  It  would  be  an  out- 


right denial  of  our  itght  to  privacy.  As 
Vance  Packard  brought  to  our  attention 
during  the  hearings,  when  the  social  se- 
curity number  was  originated,  it  was  a 
confidential  reference.  Now  it  Is  re- 
quested and  given  ©n  practically  every 
form  an  individual  oompl^s  in  his  life- 
time. It  seems  to  grow  easier  to  give 
out  Information,  whether  or  not  it  was 
once  confidential,  tfcan  it  Is  to  protect 
confidentiality.  One  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  now  protecting  information 
possessed  by  various  agencies  is  its 
fragmented  nature.  Retrieval  is  im- 
practical and  often  Impossible.  A  cen- 
tral data  bank  rem(>ves  completely  this 
safeguard  and  threatens  to  make  avail- 
able entire  dossiers,  rgiher  than  simply 
a  social  security  number. 

An  injustice  which  deepens  the  pri- 
vacy invasion  constituted  by  such  an  In- 
formation center  is  tJhe  Individual's  com- 
plete ignorance  of  what  is  contained  in 
his  dossier — whether  it  be  scattered 
throughout  various  agencies  as  it  is  now, 
or  available  in  one  bank.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  that  individuals  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  see  their  files 
and  to  rebut  information  they  feel  is 
fallacious  or,  as  it  niay  often  be,  the  re- 
sult of  prejudiced  reports. 

On  July  28  I  issued  a  statement  sup- 
porting the  idea  for  a  symposium  of  edu- 
cators, social  scientists,  lawyers  and  com- 
puter technologists  to  study  methods  to 
prevent  large  computerized  data  banks 
from  Invading  the  privacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  my  remarks 
regarding  this  Gorvemment-sponsored 
symposium: 

Computer  technoIOBy  Is  advancing  so 
quickly  that  we  are  In  danger  of  allowing 
machines  to  bare  the  most  private  facts  in 
our  lives. 

Our  hearings  have  pointed  out  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  knowledge  In  this  area  of  com- 
puters and  privacy.  This  symposium  would 
fill  that  gap  and  allow  us  to  work  out  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  unauthorized  re- 
lease of  private  Information  to  people  with 
no  right  to  have  it. 

Vance  Packard,  a  witness  at  our  hearings, 
warned  that  "Big  Brother.  If  he  ever  comes 
to  the  United  States,  may  turn  out  to  be  not 
a  greedy  power-seeker  but  rather  a  relentless 
bxu-eaucrat  obsessed  with  efficiency.  And  he. 
more  than  the  simple  power  seeker,  could 
lead  us  to  that  ultlmatB  of  horrors,  a  human- 
ity In  chains  of  plastic  tape." 

Packard,  whose  best-selling  books  have 
documented  some  of  tbe  country's  social  ills.^ 
said,  "The  filekeepers  of  Washlng^n  have 
derogatory  Informatlofi  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other on  literally  mlDlons  of  people.  The 
more  such  filee  are  fed  into  the  central  files, 
the  greater  the  hazard  the  Information  will 
become  enormously  tempting  to  use  as  a 
form  of  control." 

C<Mnputer  technology  Is  so  complex  that 
we  can't  pass  adequate  laws  immediately  to 
block  release  of  prlvalte  Information.  This 
symposlimi  must  study  the  question  with 
the  aim  of  defining  tfee  problems  involved. 

This  committee  should  be  commended, 
since  It  Is  oae  of  the  first  groups  to  recog- 
nize the  dangers  InUerent  in  the  use  of 
the  giant,  Informatiott-storage  devices.  For, 
as  another  witness  at  our  hearings,  Paul 
Baran  of  the  Rand  Oorporatlon,  predicted, 
computers  of  the  foreseeable  future  could 
be  10.000  times  the  4ze  of  those  available 
today. 


As  I  said  during  the  hearings,  there  U  a 
danger  that  computers,  because  they  are 
machines,  will  treat  us  as  nuushines.  They 
can  supply  the  facts  and.  In  effect,  direct  ui 
'rom  birth  to  death.  They  can  "pigeonhole" 
ua  as  their  tapes  decree,  selecting  within  a 
narrow  range  the  schooling  we  get.  the  jobs 
we  hold,  the  money  we  earn  and  even  the 
person   we  marry. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  "It  can't  happen 
here";  our  grandfathers  said  that  about  tele- 
vision. 

It  is  clear  that  a  computer  bank  offers 
great  potential  for  advancements  in  ef- 
ficiency; yet,  it  also  offers  great  poten- 
tial for  invasion  of  privacy.  I  do  not 
propose  to  limit  the  progress  of  science 
or  Itnowledge,  but  to  control  the  use  of 
knowledge  scientific  advancement  makes 
available  so  readily.  The  concept  of  such 
control  is  not  new;  man's  greatest 
helpers  can  also  be  his  greatest  de- 
stroyers If  not  controlled — we  need  only 
consider  basic  elements  as  water  and 
fire  to  confirm  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conclude  by  in- 
serting an  editorial  entitled  'To  Pre- 
serve Privacy,"  which  appeared  in  the 
August  9  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Following  the  editorial  Is  the  text  of  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  editor  commending 
his  editorial  and  reviewing  the  necessity 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  individuals 
with  private  lives : 

To  Preskrvs  Privact 

Can  personal  privacy  survlue  the  ceaseless 
advances  of  the  technological  juggernaut? 
Many  in  public  and  private  life  now  fear 
to  use  telephones  for  conversations  they 
would  keep  cond&ential,  while  the  variety 
of  electronic  "bugs"  available  to  eavesdrop 
on  ev^  whlsphered  communications  staggers 
the  imagination.  And  young  lovers  would 
be  well-advised  to  remember  that  the  sklee 
are  increasingly  full  of  sputniks  equipped 
with  cameras  capable  of  taking  extraordinar- 
ily detailed  pictures  of  what  transpires  under 
the  moon  as  well  as  on  it.  George  Orwell 
foresaw  the  logical  end  of  this  trend  In  a  de- 
vice that  would  enable  "Big  Brother"  to  keep 
an  eye  on  everyone  anywhere. 

The  Orwellian  nightmare  would  be  brought 
very  close  Indeed  If  Congress  permits  the  pro- 
posed computer  National  Data  Center  to 
come  Into  being.  We  already  live  with  the 
fact  that  from  birth  to  grave  Federal  agen- 
cies keep  taba  on  each  of  us,  recording  our  in- 
dividual puny  existence,  monitormg  our  In- 
comes and  claimed  deductions,  noting  when 
we  are  employed  or  Jobless,  and — through 
the  P.B.I.  and  similar  agencies — keeping  all 
too  close  watch  on  what  we  think  or  say, 
what  we  read  and  what  organizations  we 
belong  to. 

If  this  situation  is  still  somewhat  tolerable, 
it  is  because  each  agency  keeps  sepEirate  files 
and  it  takes  some  considerable  effort  to  find 
and  bring  together  all  that  Is  known  about 
a  particular  individual.  What  Is  now  pro- 
posed is  the  amalgamation  of  these  files,  and 
the  creation  of  a  situation  in  which  the  push 
of  a  button  would  promptly  dredge  up  all 
that  is  knovm  about  anyone. 

Understandably,  this  Idea  has  brought 
vigorous  protest.  In  which  we  join.  Aside 
from  the  opportunities  for  blackmail  and 
from  the  llkeUhood  that  the  record  of  any 
single  past  transgression  might  damage  one 
for  life,  this  proposed  device  would  approach 
the  effective  end  of  privacy.  Those  Govern- 
ment offlcials  who  Insiflt  that  the  »U-know- 

ing  computer  could  be  provided  with  »afe- 
giiarda  against  unauthorized  access  are  no 
doubt  of  the  same  breed  as  their  brethren 
who  "guaranteed"  that  last  November's 
Northeast  electric  blackout  could  never  occur. 
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Sven  the  Swiss  banks  have  learned  to  their 
ovn  and  their  clients'  sorrow  that  the  device 
of  numbered  accounts  is  inadequate  to  frus- 
trate determined  would-be  blackmailers. 

Perhaps  In  the  long  run  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve privacy  is  a  vain  one.  But,  like  the 
struggle  to  preserve  life,  it  must  be  continued 
while  any  shred  of  privacy  remains. 

August  10,  1966. 
l^rreas  to  the  e:dito8, 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DsAR  Sib:  As  a  citizen  and  Congressman, 
and  particularly  because  of  my  service  as  the 
ranlcing  and  only  minority  member  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. I  commend  your  August  9  editorial, 
"To  Preserve  Privacy." 

Our  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Congress- 
man CoRNELXus  GATj^cHsa  of  New  Jersey, 
just  completed  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposal  to  establish  a  National 
Data  Center.  The  testimony  removed  any 
doubt  as  to  the  foundation  of  yo\ir  "1984" 
fear. 

However,  I  am  not  willing  to  resign  my- 
self to  the  fateful  suggestion  that  "Perhaps 
In  the  long  run  the  fight  to  preserve  privacy 
U  a  vain  one."  Rather,  I  Intend  to  continue, 
as  your  editorial  also  challenges  Congress, 
with  my  struggle   for  Its  protection. 

The  problems  posed  by  the  National  Data 
Center  proposal  are  in  carload  lots.  Like 
nuclear  energy,  there  is  nip  and  tuck  com- 
petition to  keep  computers  working  for  us, 
not  against  us. 

There  Is  undeniable  value  from  the  stand- 
points of  economy  and  efficiency  in  allowing 
agencies  to  pool  data.  But,  If  It  Is  to  be 
done,  must  there  not  be  ground  rules  and 
clear-cut  standards? 

Thus,  I  recommend  the  calling  of  a  sym- 
posium of  computermen,  sociologists,  educa- 
tors, lawyers,  and  others  to  identify  a  correct 
course.  These  men  and  women  should  sug- 
gest safeguards:  coding,  surprise  audits, 
inter-computer  Interrogation  limits,  interro- 
gator Identity,  abnormal  Interrogation  de- 
tection. Illegal  disclosure  penalties,  and  many 
more.  We  also  need  to  consider  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  know  the  contents  of  any 
government  dossier  on  him. 

Computers  can  give  us  longer  Ufe,  teach 
our  students,  design  better  transportation, 
provide  our  statesmen  with  facts  and  figures 
for  sound  decisions,  capture  criminals,  diag- 
nose disease,  and  add  new  dimensions  to 
every  element  of  society.  But,  making  it 
possible  means  maintaining  man  ae  the 
master  of  the  machine. 

Advanced  technology  must  not  be  paid 
from  the  accounts  of  Individuality.  For  as 
Justice  Brandels  said,  we  all  are  entitled  "to 
be  let  alone." 

Sincerely, 

Pkank  Hortoi*. 
U.S.    Congresaman,    36th    District    of 
New  York. 


ANTIRIOT  AMENDMENT 
The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
^).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr- WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one 
acuon  which  we  have  taken  In  quite  a 
long  ume  which  could  be  a  start  toward 
a  return  of  law  and  order  was  the  anti- 

not  amendment,  for  which  I  made  the 
concluding  oral  argument  on  the  floor, 
secuon  502,  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
^ct  of  1966,  page  18470,  Congrsssiokal 
R*C0RD  of  August  8. 1968. 


This  amendment,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramxr],  pro- 
vides: 

"pioracnoN  or  rights 

"Sec.  502.  Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  or  loses  any  fa- 
cility in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  In- 
cluding the  mall,  with  intent  to — 

"(1)  incite,  promote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on,  or  facilitate  the  Incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance;  or 

"(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  State 
law,  in  furtherance  of,  or  during  commission 
of,  any  act  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  or 

■•  ( 3 )  assist,  encourage,  or  Instruct  any  per- 
son to  commit  or  perform  any  act  specified 
in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) ; 
and  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 
form any  act  specified  in  paragraphs  ( 1) , 
(2),  and  (3).  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•10,000  or  ImprlBoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

And  renumber  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief  significance  of 
the  adoption ^f  this  amendment  is  that 
it  shows  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  at  last  shoadng  some  signs  that  they 
realize  this  Nation  is  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed unless  we  restore  law  and  order. 

This  provision  is  a  sound  one.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it  as  separate  leg- 
islation. Under  the  administration  of 
the  present  Attorney  General,  however, 
I  doubt  that  much  would  be  done  to  en- 
force its  provisions.  Actually  if  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  would  let  law  enforce- 
ment function,  no  such  statute  would  be 
needed,  for,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  various 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, have  statutes  against  rioting  or 
inciting  to  riot.  Our  local  law-enforce- 
ment oflQcers  could  maintain  order  now 
under  State  law,  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  Federal  authorities 
would  allow  the  local  courts  to  function ; 
if  they  would  accept  the  facts,  easily 
proven,  and  known  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  which  are  that  professional  agi- 
tators are  busy  stirring  up  strife,  doing 
everything  they  can  to  cause  riots.  They 
say  nonviolence  while  doing  exactly  that 
which  leads  to  violence.  To  promote  \'io- 
lence  is  not  peaceful,  but  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  overt  acts  toward  inciting  a 
riot. 

For  many  weeks  now  the  people  of  one 
of  the  fine  towns  or  cities  in  my  district, 
Grenada,  almost  like  a  home  to  me,  since 
I  grew  up  about  14  miles  from  there,  have 
been  the  target  of  almost  every  kind  of 
inflammatory  action,  of  vile  language,  of 
epithets,  the  natural  result  of  which 
would  lead  to  fights,  bloodshed,  and  prop- 
erty damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  Grenada,  as  at  Her- 
nando, Greenwood,  Greenville,  and  else- 
where in  my  district,  I  have  kept  myself 
available  to  help,  as  local  authorities 
thought  I  could,  being  careful  not  to 
agitate  the  situation  further  by  what  I 
might  inadvertently  say  here  as  the  local 
iseople  sought  eolutions.  I  have  visited 
Grenada  twice  since  this  trouble  began. 
On  both  occasions  the  situation  was 
quiet.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  \n  which 
the  sheriff,  the  highway  patrol,  other 
offlcials,  and  the  citizenship  have  con- 
ducted themselves. 


Similar  but  worse  sltuattons  have  hm> 
pened  and  are  happening  all  over  the 
United  States — Cleveland,  Omaha,  Prov- 
idence, Brooklyn,  Amltyvllle,  New  York, 
and  many,  many  others,  including,  of 
course,  Chicago,  which  ha«  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  news — for  repeated  out- 
break have  been  the  order  of  the  day 
and  night.  The  Nation  now  sees  this  Is 
far  more  than  a  southern  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  town  of  Grenada  haa 
many  fine  people,  sound  people,  and  I 
know  has  excellent  legal  and  other  lead- 
ership; and.  not  being  able  to  be  on  the 
ground  regularly  I  have  hesitated  to  ad- 
vise. Now,  however,  I  beheve  the  time 
has  come  where  the  people  of  the  Naticm 
realize  that  cities,  counties,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  must  be  permitted 
to  seek  and  secure  restraining  orders 
against  all  persons  known  to  have  gone 
from  place  to  place  to  stir  up  hatred, 
prejudice,  while  attempting  to  wreck  the 
local  economy — particularly  where  they 
have  incited  riots  on  a  small  if  not  a  large 
scale  at  other  points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  on  the  so-called 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  on  July  25,  July 
29.  August  2,  and  August  4,  polnUng  out 
its  fallacies  and  detailing  just  what  we  in 
the  South  have  been  up  against  for  quite 
a  long  time;  violence  which  has  now 
spread  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
What  we  need  is  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  leave  local  law  officers  alone 
to  discharge  their  duties,  for  law  en- 
forcement is  a  local  and  not  a  national 
responsibiUty — one  for  which  the  Nation 
is  not  prepared.  We  need  to  let  our 
municipalities  go  into  the  courts  and 
obtain  court  assistance  to  keep  the  peace 
by  restraining  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  Is  a  break- 
down in  law  and  order  which  will  get 
worse  unless  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  peace,  make 
full  use  of  the  policemen  on  the  ground, 
backed  up  by  the  local  courts.  State  and 
Federal.  It  we  do  not  do  that,  we  are 
In  for  chaos  and  all  the  excuses  offered 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  other  offlcials 
would  not  change  what  we  are  in  for. 

I  understand  that  such  a  restraining 
order  against  these  would-be  marchers, 
these  people  who  do  everything  to  incite 
riots  while  talking  nonviolence,  has  been 
issued  in  one  section  of  Chicago.  That, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  we  need  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  in  my  town  of  Grenada 
where  the  people  have  had  to  put  up  with 
every  rotten  thing  possible,  filthy  lan- 
guage, insults,  lawsuits,  and  everything 
else — as  part  of  an  effort  to  wreck  over- 
all economy  of  Negro  and  white.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  but  a  move  toward 
anarchy.  Federal  authorities  must 
move  back  and  let  law  enforcement,  in 
Grenada  and  across  the  Nation,  function 
if  we  are  to  handle  the  situation. 

Indebate  on  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966, 1  pointed  out  In  some  detail 
that  what  we  have  Is  a  breakdown  in  law 
and  order.  One  of  my  speeches  on  the 
subject  was  the  basis  of  an  editorial  by 
the  Mobile  Register,  which  I  quote  here: 

Tan   To   Wakk   tJp   Atn>  Quit  Pidolino 
Some  thln^  said  in   CougreH   the   other 
day  by  Representative  Jamiz  L.  WnrmN  of 
Mississippi  were  remindful  of  that  famlUar 
phrase  about  fiddling  while  Rome  bums. 
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"Tb«  Aiperteut  i>e«c>l«,"  b«  aaid,  "hav«  bad 
enougb  of  trlala  being  delayed,  tbe  guilty 
golofl  trtt  on  tachnlcalltles,  proptrty  being 
dastroyed.  out  police  being  pushed  around. 

"They  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  do 
•omethlng  to  restore  law  and  order,  for  In- 
volved ta  the  deatruction  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

"Htfe  we  are  with  the  greatest  wave  of 
lawleosneas  facing  our  country  all  across  tbe 
land,  and  yet  tbe  Congress,  which  should 
take  to  heart  its  own  responsibility,  is  busy 
spending  days  and  days  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  Irresponsible  to  serve  on  Juries.  Now, 
is  that  not  a  ridiculous  thing  for  us  to  do, 
when  we  should  be  busy  trying  to  make  pun- 
ishment for  crime  more  certain?" 

Mr.  WHrrrsM,  continuing  to  emphasize 
the  i>roblem  of  lawlessness  In  the  face  of  in- 
adequate effort  to  stamp  It  out,  told  his 
colleagues: 

"We  find  in  today's  newspaper  reports 
from  at  least  eight  or  10  states  throughout 
the  nation  where  on  yesterday  criminals 
were  running  wild,  destroying  lives  and 
property. 

"We  see  on  every  hand  the  court's  getting 
away  from  the  rule  on  which  orderly  gov- 
ernment was  built,  a  general  rule  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  record  clearly  showed  the 
guilt  of  tbe  defendant  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  he  or  she  would  not  be  released  on  tbe 
public  on  sobM  technicality  and  particularly 
a  tectinlcaUty  raised  by  the  appellate  or  Su- 
preme Court  Itself. 

".  .  .  It  Is  said  that  Nero  fiddled  while 
Borne  burned.  It  strikes  me  that  is  about 
What  we  are  doing  here. 

"At  a  time  when  our  country  is  becoming 
the  victim  of  the  criminal,  when  our  wives 
and  daughters  and  we  ourselves  are  afraid 
to  walk  our  streets,  we  find  tbe  Congress 
spending  theee  hours  and  days  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  Irresponsible  persons  to 
sit  on  a  Jury.  .  .  . 

"We  need  to  do  something  about  crime 
and  criminals.  We  need  to  make  punish- 
ment more  certain.  We  need  to  put  the 
rights  of  an  <»tlerly  and  lawablding  society 
■head  of  the  whims  of  the  Supreme  Court.  .  . 

"It  Is  time  to  wake  up  here  and  quit  fid- 
dling. Rome  Is  certainly  burning,  and  if  you 
do  not  believe  it,  read  today's  newspapers." 

There  Is  a  glaring  misfortune  in  regard  to 
remarks  such  as  Mr.  WHrrrxN  made  in  Con- 
gnet  In  this  Instance.  The  misfortune  is  re- 
marks of  this  kind  are  not  made  by  enough 
m«mb«rs  of  Congress  and  enough  other 
Americans. 

But  no  American  with  bis  eyes  open  should 
tall  to  see  that  It  Is  time  to  wake  up  and 
quit  fiddling. 

As  a  postscript  to  Mr.  WarrrsK's  remarks, 
we  call  attention  to  this  excerpt  from  a  Chi- 
cago dispatch  at  weekend  by  United  Press 
International: 

"Hoodlums  broke  windows  in  a  suburban 
department  store  and  stole  24  rifles  and  shot- 
guns from  displays  after  a  rampage  of  vlo- 
Isnce  during  which  a  policeman  was  shot  by 
a  sniper." 

More  proof  that  the  time  has  come  in  the 
tTnited  States  to  wake  up  and  quit  fiddling. 
Not  only  Is  it  time  to  wake  up  and  quit  fid- 
dling— tbe  need  for  that  Is  acute,  urgent, 
Imparatlve.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  greater 
aad  more  alarming  the  danger. 

Why  the  delay — why  the  reluctance  tq  take 
urgently  needed  acUon  with  courage,  forth- 
rlghtness  and  resolution?  Two  prime  factors 
In  why  this  action  is  not  taken  are:  Stupid- 
ity and  politics.  The  American  people  can- 
not afford  the  brands  of  stupidity  and  poli- 
tics that  leave  them  exposed  to  the  violence 
and  crime  of  the  lawless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  save  this  country  of  ours  and  that 
Is  for  the  Attorney  Ocneral.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Federal  courts 


to  back  up  local  lafw -enforcement  offi- 
cers, instead  of  nullifying  their  efforts. 
If  some  change  is  not  soon  made,  you  will 
have  no  policemen  for  no  one  would  have 
the  Job.  Conditions  will  border  on  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages  where  it  was  every 
man  for  himself —and  there  was  little  for 
anyone. 

e 

THE  RULE  OP  LAW  OR  THE  LAW  OP 

THE  JUNGLE— WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil 
disobedience  and  violence  have  assumed 
crisis  proportions  iq  our  land,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Recent  riots  in  many  of  our  great 
cities  are  not  just  legitimate  protests  by 
civil  rights  advocates.  They  are  not 
Just  spontaneous  expressions  of  hope- 
lessness or  frustration  on  the  part  of  dis- 
advantaged slum  dwellers. 

Rather,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  all  too 
often  conscious,  plaimed  attacks  on  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society  perpetrated  by 
lawless  insurrectionists  who  thrive  on 
turmoil  and  discord. 

Such  elements  key  their  actions  to 
minor  involvements  of  citizens  with  the 
police  over  traffic  violations,  domestic 
problems,  fire  hydrants,  and  the  like. 
Then  they  go  into  action  with  their 
bricks,  fire  bombs  and  guns,  to  reduce 
£in  area  to  shambles  and  a  neighborhood 
to  fear  and  trembling. 

To  characterize  such  behavior  a  legit- 
imate civil  rights  activity  is  patently 
false.  I  regret  to  obeerve.  however,  that 
the  unrest  provoked  by  some  civil  rights 
leaders  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
rioters — aiabling  them  to  cloak  their 
acts  of  VTOlence  in  the  mantle  of  social 
protest,  and  thus  achieve  an  aura  of 
Justification  for  their  actions 

Reports  following  each  of  the  serious 
riots  this  summer  have  indicated  con- 
clusively that  professional  agitators,  an- 
archists, hoodlums,  ex-convicts,  and 
their  ilk.  fomented  most  of  the  trouble 
In  Chicago,  Clevelund,  Omaha,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere. 

Just  recently,  Massachusetts  Attorney 
General  Brooke  stated  that  antisocial  ele- 
ments are  preparing  for  similar  out- 
breaks In  Boston.  We  often  are 
reminded  that  further  violence  m^y  be 
expected  at  any  time  in  any  city — includ- 
ing our  Nation's  Capital,  which  experi- 
enced an  unfortunate  incident  of  law- 
lessness this  week. 

These  practitioners  in  the  art  of  civil 
strife  lack  even  the  most  elemental  re- 
gard for  the  maintenance  of  law  suid 
order,  for  the  rights  of  others,  for  the 
Interests  of  their  community.  State,  or 
Nation.  Instead,  their  objectives  seem 
to  be  to  fan  hatre<ls,  destroy  property, 
and  create  chaos — fdr  no  valid  reason. 

All  civilized  societies  are  plagued  with 
such  incivility,  but  ours  seems  to  have 
evolved  to  the  point  where  such  behavior 
is  almost  sanctlonod.  even  invited.  I 
cite  the  widely  reported  recent  statement 
by  the  Vice  President. 

Too,  the  Judiciary  has  so  Infringed 
and  circumscribed  the  role  of  our  police- 


men and  law-enforcement  agencies  that 
rioters  perpetrate  their  nefarious  deeds 
with  growing  Impunity. 

They  openly  attack  police  officers  at- 
tempting to  perform  their  duties.  They 
set  upon  firemen  attempting  to  quell  the 
fires  which  their  attackers  themselves 
have  set.  Only  after  the  mobilization  of 
huge  armies  of  police  and  heavily  armed 
National  Guard  contingents,  constitut- 
ing the  imposition  of  de  facto  martial 
law,  do  they  blend  back  into  their  sur- 
roundings to  await  the  next  opportunity 
for  violence  and  brigandage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  with  one 
of  the  base  traits  of  human  nature. 
There  always  has  been  a  measure  of 
lawlessness  in  the  human  makeup,  and 
I  am  not  so  optimistic  or  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  coddling  miscreants  with 
handouts,  the  enactment  of  poverty  pro- 
grams, or  other  sops,  will  eliminate  un- 
savory motivations. 

Civilized  society  has  the  right,  yes,  the 
obligation  to  Itself  and  to  generations 
yet  unborn,  to  prevent  erosion  of  the  rule 
of  law.  Even  now,  many  of  our  cities 
are  jungles  where  crime  of  all  types 
flourishes,  where  physical  violence 
against  Individuals  is  an  everyday  occur- 
rence, a  constant  threat,  even  In  day- 
Ught. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  responsible 
citizens  of  our  society  become  concerned 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  support  ac- 
tively the  efforts  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies — established  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  law  and  ordir 
which  enables  them  to  live  secure,  nor- 
mal, civilized  lives — and  unless  leaders 
begin  to  exhort  individuals  to  a^ume 
personal  responsibilities  commeriMirate 
with  the  rights  they  expect,  I  see  difH- 
culty  in  reversing  present  trends. 

Some  isolated  but  encouraging  signs  do 
appear  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the 
recent  forthright  statements  of  the 
mayor  of  Omaha  and  the  Governor  of 
Nebraska  to  the  effect  that  continued 
violence  and  wanton  destruction  will  not 
be  tolerated.    No  Ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  any  stable,  demo- 
cratic society — that  law  must  be  obeyed 
and  order  enforced. 

No  justlflcation  exists  for  lawlessness- 
including  even  deplorable  conditions  of 
grinding  poverty  and  degrading  igno- 
rance. In  this  connection,  some  of  our 
nonurban  areas  where  extreme  poverty 
exists  have  enviable  records  of  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  Alleged  econotalc 
deprivation  is  often  merely  an  excuse 
for.  rather  than  a  cause  of,  behavioral 
depravation. 

Society  cannot  countenance  insurrec- 
tion while  it  toils  to  eliminate  Ignorance, 
illness  or  poverty.  Society^should  not 
grant  concessions  to  riot  leaders  and 
participants  lest  the  illusion  be  conveyed 
that  violence  and  lawlessness  are  the 
most  effective  means  of  attaining  desira- 
ble goals. 

Only  thus  will  we  succeed  In  prevent- 
ing large  segments  of  our  papulation 
from  adopting  the  tactics  now  employed 
by  the  criminal  and  the  anarchist  In 
their  nihilistic  campaigns  against  law 
and  order.  _ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  our  failures 
to  achieve  our  long-range  goals  Immedl- 
itely,  we  must  pursue  our  objectives  as- 
siduously and  c^timistically.  In  the 
meantime,  society  must  be  guaranteed 
the  right  to  live  and  work  In  peace  and 
security. 

To  enjoy  this  fundamental  right,  all 
citizens  must  exercise  commensurate  re- 
sponsibility. Society  must  demand  that 
each  of  its  citizens  measure  up.  We 
must  respect,  cooperate  with,  and  suptport 
our  local  police.  We  cannot  tolerate 
conduct  which  does  not  constitute  good 
citizenship. 

In  a  civilized  society,  individuals  or 
groups  must  not  be  permitted  to  arro- 
gate the  power  ordinarily  reposed  In 
government  unto  themselves  lest  the  very 
fabric  of  society  become  unraveled. 

Riots,  like  wars,  are  difficult  to  explain. 
Nevertheless  we  must  cope  with  these 
phenomena — because  they  are  intoler- 
able. Perhaps  there  is  no  one  solution — 
but  I  propose  that  we  start  with  the 
individual  and  work  up,  rather  than  at 
the  Federal  level  and  percolate  down. 

I  have  often  admonished  Boy  Scouts 
to  think  of  their  organization  initials. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  terms  of  build, 
serve,  and  achieve.  These  words  have  a 
special,  uplifting  meaning.  They  can 
becopie  helpful  goals. 

For  the  rioters,  the  provocators  of  vio- 
lence, the  metropolitan  guerillas,  I  sug- 
gest they  ponder  their  MET  rating.  Mo- 
tivation, education,  and  training  would 
accomplish  more  than  all  the  riots  and 
demonstrations  combined — among  them- 
selves and  among  the  rest  of  society. 

One  earns,  rather  than  demands,  re- 
spect and  acceptability.  Goals,  even 
worthy  goals,  obtained  by  force,  fear,  or 
hooliganism,  are  short  lived  and  exces- 
sively expensive.  We  cannot  obtain 
worthy  goals  by  unworthy  means. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  few  lead- 
ers of  disadvantaged  groups  are  leading 
their  following  in  the  right  direction. 
Their  advocacy  of  "power,"  "supremacy," 
"violence"  "disrespect  for  law  and  or- 
der," "demonstrations,"  will  not  accom- 
plish objectives  as  speedily  or  as  per- 
manently as  MET.  Among  the  poor,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  unemployed  who  are 
making  the  most  progress  for  them- 
selves, their  families,  their  communities, 
and  their  nation,  are  those  who  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  they 
have. 

Time  and  energy  spent  on  learning  is 
more  profitable  than  looting;  reading  is 
better  than  rioting;  work  Is  more  satis- 
factory than  welfare;  building  Is  more 
productive  than  bombing. 

No  "leader"  Is  emphasizing  Individual 
responsibility  or  encouraging  self -devel- 
opment. No  leader  is  telling  his  group  to 
eo  to  school,  get  a  job  or  enroll  for  special 
training.  No  leader  of  minority  groups 
is  instilling  dignity  In  those  who  lack  it, 
or  personal  initiative  or  self-respect.  No 
leader  is  urging  individuals  to  excel,  to 
compete,  to  produce,  to  contribute. 
These  suggestions  do  not  rally  crowds, 
entice  television  coverage,  or  make  head- 
lines. 

What  can  society  do?  What  can  we 
ao.  What  can  I  do?  Each  of  us  should 
ponder  these  vital  questions. 


Equal  protection  under  the  law  applies 
to  policemen,  as  well  as  to  defendants.  If 
law  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  provide 
equal  protection  to  all.  The  Interests 
of  all  must  be  upheld — including  the 
great  majority  of  decent,  law-abiding 
citizens  who  are  entitled  to  safety  and 
security  of  their  persons  and  property. 

Society  has  an  Immediate  responsibil- 
ity to  put  down  Insurrection,  to  control 
mobs,  to  prevent  violence.  t.o  secure  the 
peace  of  a  community,  to  guarantee  per- 
sonal safety,  and  to  protect  property. 
For  these  important  duties,  we  rely  on  our 
policemen. 

With  minor,  isolated  exceptions,  they 
perform  superbly.  Our  system  of  law- 
enforcement  excels  any  other  in  the 
world  in  spite  of  the  freedoms  accorded 
our  citizens — including  hoodlums.  The 
efforts  and  pressures  to  degrade  and 
weaken  our  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
probably  greater  than  in  any  other 
country. 

The  compensation  of  policemen  is  in- 
equitable for  the  work,  skill,  training  and 
risk  required.  They  are  dedicated  public 
servants — often  required  to  perform  urt- 
pleasant.  thankless  tasks.  They  are  al- 
ways on  call.  They  must  patiently  ac- 
cept mental,  even  physical,  abuse. 

Some  elements  scheme  to  trick,  em- 
barrass, frustrate,  and  otherwise  make 
the  task  of  our  police  officers  even  more 
difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Policemen  must  be  scrupulously  fair 
to  every  citizen. 

Policemen  are  required  to  risk  their 
Uves  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  courts  recently  have  leaned  over 
backwards  to  protect  the  offender — 
which  makes  the  job  of  police  officers 
even  more  demanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  are  so  compe- 
tently protected  by  police  officers  should 
reciprocate.  We  should  obey  the  law 
as  we  expect  others  to  do.  We  should 
support  the  police  as  we  expect  them  to 
support  us.  We  should  respect  them  as 
we  expect  them  to  respect  us.  We  should 
be  as  quick  to  applaud  good  police  per- 
formance as  we  are  to  criticize  poor 
performance. 

I,  for  one,  am  exceedingly  grateful  for 
the  protection  and  security  the  police 
have  provided  me,  my  family,  my  com- 
munity and  my  Nation.  I  commend  the 
individual  policeman  for  his  dedication  to 
his  duty  and  for  his  selfless,  sustained 
service  to  every  citizen. 

Society — and  each  individual  there- 
in— has  some  long-term  responsibilities 
to  alleviate  the  causes  of  crime.  The  in- 
dividual has  the  primary  responsibility. 
The  family  has  a  basic  responsibility. 
The  schools,  churches,  neighborhood, 
community,  and  Nation  have  some  re- 
sponsibilities. 

But,  first,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  faced  with  a  grave 
and  fundamental  decision  which  could 
determine  our  future  as  a  Nation.  Either 
the  "rule  of  law"  will  prevail — and  sus- 
tain us — or  the  primeval  "law  of  the 
jungle"  will  envelop  us-. 

By  their  actions  and  their  attitudes, 
the  responsible  members  of  our  society — 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens — 
must  choose. 


SOCIAL         SECURITY  BENEFITS 

SHOULD  BE  INCREASED  20  PER- 
CENT 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.     Mr.    Speakepr^ 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  geivtle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.yRrussymay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.R.  17149,  a  bUl  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  a  20-percent  across-the-board 
Increase  In  benefits  thereunder,  financed 
with  appropriated  funds. 

Social  security  annuitants,  unlike  most 
wage  earners,  have  suffered  a  drop  in  real 
income  over  the  past  10  years.  The  aver- 
age retired  worker  on  social  security  now 
receives  nearly  4  percent  less  in  real 
weekly  income  than  he  did  10  years  ago, 
while  most  wage  earners  have  had  In- 
come increases  ranging  from  10  to  40 
percent.  I  believe  It  Is  socially  unjust 
and  morally  unacceptable  to  ask  retired 
workers  to  take  cuts  in  their  real  income. 
particularly  when  the  average  social  se- 
curity annuity  for  an  Individual  is  only 
$84  per  month,  $128  for  a  couple. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  increase, 
some  $3.9  billion  annually,  should  not  be 
financed  by  raising  the  already  high  pay- 
roll taxes.  These  taxes,  which  will  rise 
to  a  10-percent  level  by  1973.  are  already 
disproportionately  burdensome  on  the 
average  wage  earner. 

Instead,  the  modest  20-peroent  increase 
should  be  financed  out  of  general  reve- 
nues. With  the  continued  steady  growth 
in  the  economy,  Federal  revenues  at 
present  tax  rates  are  now  Increasing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $10  billion  per  year. 
Only  an  extraordinary  further  Increase 
in  military  expenditures  could  prevent 
the  emergence  of  a  sizable  surplus  in  the 
fiscal  1968  budget,  with  our  present  level 
of  nondefense  Federal  expenditures.  But 
in  years  after  1968,  both  the  increase  in 
Federal  revenues  from  economic  growth 
and  presently  calculated  Increases  in  ex- 
penditures will  still  leave  a  growing  Fed- 
eral surplus. 

Surplus  or  no  surplus,  we  owe  it  to  our 
senior  citizens  to  Institute  this  increase 
in  fiscal  1968. 

First,  the  use  of  general  revenue  to 
supplement  revenues  from  payroll  taxes 
is  not  unprecedented.  General  reve- 
nue funds  were  used  Initially  in  1937  to 
get  the  program  moving.  Last  year,  gen- 
eral revenue  funds  were  again  authorized 
to  pay  for  part  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  the  first  year's  cost  of  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  to  Federal 
general  revenues  is  essentially  a  repay- 
ment of  capital  due  the  social  security 
funds  on  account  of  unsound  fiscal  prac- 
tices of  the  U.8.  Treasury.  For  at  least 
the  past  15  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  taking  advantage  of 
money  paid  Into  the  social  security  funds 
by  issuing  special  securities  paying  less 
than  the  going  market  rate  than  rates 
paid  to  other  lenders  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   As  a  result,  we  have  regularly 
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shortehsnged  the  Interest-income  and 
eai»ltal  accoiints  al  the  social  security 
fund.  This  shortchan^ring  is  not  Just  a 
practice  in  the  past.  For  example,  in  the 
single  year  of  fiscal  1968,  the  fund  will 
lose  more  than  $275  million  by  keeping 
funds  In  special  issues  with  Interest  rates 
as  low  as  2%  percent,  while  current  mar- 
ket rates  of  high-grade  Government  In- 
termediate bonds  and  Federal  partici- 
pation certificates  are  earning  an  aver- 
age of  about  5.5  percent. 

A  national  policy  decision  must  be 
made  now  on  how  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  will  spend  the  surplus  revenue  it 
will  soon  be  receiving:  As  the  surplus 
grows.  Uie  first  order  of  priority  should 
not  be  tax  reduction.  There  are  many 
urgent  public  needs  which  only  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  can  meet.  And  one  of 
these  priority  needs  is  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  social  security  pasmients  to  re- 
store losses  in  the  buying  power  of  mod- 
est  retirement  annuity   incomes. 

The  text  of  H.R.  17149  follows: 

H.R.  17149 
A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act   to   provide   a   20-percent   acroas-the- 
board  Increase  In  benefits  thereunder,  fi- 
nanced with  appropriated  funds 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "whichever  of  the  following 
Is  the  largest"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"whichever  of  the  following  (after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  second  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section) la  the  largest". 

(b)  Section  216(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  and  below  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  each  of  the  figures  In  columns  TV 
and  V  of  such  table  shall  be  Increased  by  20 
percent  before  applying  the  foregoing  provl- 
slona  of  this  section  and  the  provisions  of 
■«ouona03(a)." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
302(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$265"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$306". 

(b)  Section  203(m)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inaertlng  after  "the  first  figvire  In  col- 
iimn  XV  of  the  table  in  section  216(a)"  each 
place  U  appears  the  following:  "(after  the 
application  of  the  second  sentence  of  such 
•ecUon)". 

(c)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  second  sentence  of  section  216(b) 
ahaU  apply." 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Section  227  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$S6"  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•43*':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$17.60"  In  subaecUon 

(a)  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "$21". 

(b)  Section  228  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 
(1)   by  striking  out  "$85"   In  subeectlons 

<b)(l),  (b)(2),  and  (c)(3)(A)  and  Inserting 

in  Ueu  thereof  "$42";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$17.60"  In  subsections 

(b)  (3) .  (c)  (3) ,  and  (c)  (3)  (B)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  Vbmrot  "$ai". 

8ic.  4.  There  ax«  authorised  to  be  appro- 
prlited  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Surrlvon 
Iiuuranee  Trust  Fimd  for  each  flocal  year 
such  axuna  aa  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
eatlon,  and  Welfare  deems  necessary  on  ac- 
count of — 

(1)  beneflta  payable  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  prerious  fl«cal  years 
to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  the  bene- 


fits payable  under  such  title  in  such  years 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  benefits  which 
would  have  been  so  p$yable  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted, 

(2)  the  additional  administrative  expenses, 
if  any,  resulting  from  the  payment  of  the 
excess  described  in  paragraph   (1),  and 

(3)  any  loss  in  interest  to  such  Trust 
Fund  resulting  from  the  payment  of  such 
excess  and  such  additional  expenses, 

In  order  to  place  such  Trust  Fund  in  the 
same  position  at  the  and  of  such  fiscal  year 
as  It  would  have  been  in  If  such  excess 
had  not  been  paid. 

Skc.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted, 
and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment"^ under  such  title  in  the  case  of  deaths 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Section  4  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  ending  on  tr  after  June  30,  1968. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS  ON  THE  FIFTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  ITB  BIRTH 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  constnt  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pwlnt  in  the 
Record  and  Include  CKtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  others  of  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  saluting  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
on  the  fifth  anniverstry  of  its  birth — the 
signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
Perhaps  no  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  so  important  as  our  participation  in 
tills  program  which  deals  with  the  needs 
of  our  ^wn  international  neighborhood, 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Just  yester- 
day a  number  of  us  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  relations  among  the  nations 
of  the  Americas  addressed  the  House  on 
wliat  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  needs:  the  bettering  of 
the  education  of  Spanish -speaking  peo- 
ples both  of  our  own  Nation  and  of  the 
28  nations  of  Latin  America.  We  are 
glad  that  we  were  able  to  bring  that  dis- 
cussion so  close  to  tills  day  of  commemo- 
ration. 

Certainly  the  Alliance  lias  moved,  and 
I  hope  will  continue  to  move,  on  many 
fronts  including  education.  Over  the 
past  5  years  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
laying  the  foundatlcms  for  the  kinds  of 
educational  acliieve»ients  which  were 
envisioned  by  thos$  who  forged  the 
Alliance  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Alliance  has 
distributed  14,268,000  textbooks  to  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  Alliance  has  built  27,000  units  of 
classrooms. 

The  Alliance  has  trained  38,000  new 
teachers  and  supplemented  the  training 
of  100,000  more. 

Impressive  progress  iias  been  made  in 
building  other  foundgtions  as  well  under 
AID  programs  developed  for  the  Alliance. 

In  agriculture  more  than  1.130,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  newly  irrigated 
imder  AID  projects.    Also,  387,000  acres 


have  been  reclaimed  by  clearing  and 
draining.  Fertilizers  provided  under 
AID  programs  in  fiscal  year  1965  totaled 
more  than  72,000  nutrient  tons,  of  which 
38,000  nutrient  tons  were  produced 
locally. 

Supervised  agricultural  credit  loans 
totaling  $337  million  have  been  extended 
to  682,000  persons  through  fiscal  year 
1966.  From  fiscal  year  1962  through 
fiscal  year  1964  loans  totaled  $81.5  mil- 
lion; in  fiscal  year  1965  the  amount  was 
$108  million  and  in  fiscal  year  1966,  $147 
million. 

In  the  battle  against  hunger  more  than 
15  mUlion  cliildren  are  being  fed  under 
the  Public  Law  480  programs,  the  major- 
ity in  schools  where  the  availability  of 
a  meal  has  in  many  places  contributed 
materially  to  an  increase  in  school  at- 
tendance. In  addition,  U.S.  food  goes  to 
12  million  adults. 

In  the  fight  against  disease  approxi- 
mately 1,200  health  centers  are  now  in 
operation  as  compared  with  686  In  July 
1964.  Mobile  health  units  during  the 
same  period  increased  from  61  to  88. 
Vaccinations  against  measles,  smallpox, 
and  cholera  have  been  given  to  approxi- 
mately 4  million  people  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1966;  malaria  eradication 
programs  protect  100  million  persons. 

More  than  2,700  rural  wells  and  1,170 
potable  water  supply  systems  serving 
14.500,000  have  been  completed  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  the  field  of  credit  in  September 
1962.  when  AID  first  began  its  efforts  to 
establish  credit  unions,  there  were  432 
with  124,000  members  and  accumulated 
savings  of  slightly  more  than  $4  million. 
As  of  December  1965,  1,930  credit  unions 
were  in  operation  serving  more  than 
457,000  members  with  savings  of  $30  mil- 
lion.   Loans  totaled  $29  million. 

In  housing  units  constructed  through 
AID  financing  in  fiscal  year  1965  and 
fiscal  year  1966  have  exceeded  132,000 
units,  providing  better  living  conditions 
for  approximately  790,000  people.  Sav- 
ings and  loan  systems  to  capture  savings 
for  investment  in  housing  are  succeeding. 
By  December  1965,  90  savings  and  loan 
associations  with  360.000  members  had 
been  established  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Homes  financed  totaled  41,000 
while  net  savings  were  $113  million. 

In  transportation  more  than  14.000 
miles  of  roads  were  built  or  improved 
imder  AID  assisted  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  most  important  field  in  wliich 
progress  has  been  made  has  been  that 
of  self-help  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  themselves. 

Signs  of  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  developing  countries  to  help  them- 
selves are  evident  in  such  areas  as  plan- 
ning, tax  reform,  and  land  reform. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  national  develop- 
ment plans  had  been  submitted  by  15 
nations  for  review  by  the  Panel  of  Nine, 
an  independent  technical  body  estab- 
lijihed  by  lA-BCOSOC  in  1961  for  this 
purpose— the  lA-BCOSOC  meeting  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  March  substituted  a 
panel  of  five  advisers  to  the  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress — CIAP— 
for  the  Panel  of  Nine.  The  primary 
function  of  the  new  panel  will  also  be 
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to  review  development  plans;  it  will  also 
carry  out  other  responsibilities  for  CIAP. 

Comprehensive  tax  collections  im- 
provements have  been  Implemented  by 
five  countries  whUe  four  others  have 
concentrated  on  the  administration  smd 
development  of  better  tax  systems.  Cur- 
rently, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
teams  in  18  countries  to  assist  in  these 
self-help  efforts.  Among  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  program  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 11  countries  are  working  on  such 
management  improvements  as  the  reor- 
ganization of  their  tax  agencies  and 
revenue  accounting  systems;  effective 
programs  for  the  audit  and  investigation 
of  tax  returns  have  been  or  are  being  es- 
tablished in  13  countries;  in-country 
training  organizations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  1 1  countries.  Also,  seven  coun- 
tries have  started  or  are  starting  active 
programs  to  uncover  fraud.  Increased 
effectiveness  of  tax  administration  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Costa  Rica  where 
tax  revenues  rose  from  $50  million  \n 
1963  to  $65  million  in  1965;  in  Panama, 
revenues  increased  from  $55  million  in 
1963  to  $70  million  in  1965.  For  all  of 
Latin  America,  total  tax  revenues  in- 
creased 26  percent  from  1960  to  1964: 
from  $7.3  bilUon  in  1960  to  $9.2  billion 
In  1964. 

Land  reform  institutes  and  agencies 
in  15  countries  are  working  not  only  to 
distribute  land  but  also  to  provide  bet- 
ter extension,  production,  and  market- 
ing services. 

While  the  statistics  are  impressive. 
while  success  has  been  evident  in  laying 
a  sound  institutional  base  for  economic 
and  social  development,  it  is  clear  the 
Alliance  has  a  long  way  to  go  toward 
achieving  its  ultimate  goals.  It  has  not 
yet  made  satisfactory  headway  toward 
the  1971  target  of  providing  every  child 
in  Latin  America  with  6  years  of  educa- 
tion, extending  life  expectancy  by  a 
minimum  of  5  years,  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  backwardness,  or  carrying 
out  the  urban  and  rural  housing  pro- 
grams necessary  to  provide  Latin  Ameri- 
cans with  decent  homes.  Nor  has  suffi- 
cient progress  t>een  i^ade  in  implement- 
ing agrarian  reforms  and  t>etter  wage 
and  working  conditions  in  city  as  well 
as  country,  in  reforming  tax  laws  so  as 
to  demand  more  from  those  who  have 
most  to  give,  in  finding  quick  and  lasting 
solutions  to  the  grave  problems  created 
by  excessive  price  fiuctuations  in  the 
basic  exports  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

However,  as  the  President  has  indi- 
cated, no  one  is  expected  to  resolve  prob- 
lems 400  years  old  in  the  short  span  of 
one  decade — much  less  half  that  span. 
If  the  efforts  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions are  viewed  within  the  context  of 
their  own  lilstories,  the  results  at  this 
naldway  point  in  the  development  dec- 
ade of  the  Alliance  are  promising. 

It  is  clear  that  the  major  problems  of 
the  hemisphere  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  by  the  1971  deadline  for  the  AUi- 
Mice.  Therefore.  I  am  glad  and  proud 
that  our  President  has  seen  fit  already 
to  extend  our  commitment  to  the  Alli- 
ance and  the  goal  beyond  1971.  For  we 
have  much  yet  to  do. 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  most  Impor- 
wnt  achievement  of  the  Alliance  i£  that 


it  has  caught  fire.  The  peaceful  revolu- 
tion so  long  hoped  for  in  South  America 
is  beginning  to  ta£e  hold.  Many  Latin 
American  leaders  have  committed  them- 
selves to  reform  and  change  through  law 
rather  than  the  coup.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing sense  that  the  battle  for  social  justice 
and  economic  advance  can  be  won. 
There  is  also  increased  awareness  that 
the  new  Latin  American  society  will  be 
created  by  Latin  Americans. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  do  our  jmrt 
through  contributions  of  development 
capital  and  technical  skill  to  keep  alive 
the  precious  spirit  of  the  Alliance  sparked 
by  our  late  beloved  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  strengthened  by  President 
Johnson:  The  spirit  of  hope  without 
which  no  progress  could  ever  be  made 
against  the  great  problems  of  mass  pov- 
erty, mass  illiteracy,  malnutrition  and 
disease  that  afflict  our  American  brother 
nations  to  the  south. 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbacm] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
week  of  August  20-27  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Drum  Corps  Week 
Nowhere  in  the  United  States  will  its 
celebration  be  more  meaningful  than  in 
my  hometown  of  Racine,  Wis.,  the  "Drum 
Corps  Capital  of  the  Worid." 

Racine  enjoys  this  distinction  because 
the  rhjthmlcal  pageants  which  thrill 
communities  hi  all  comers  of  the  Nation 
were  first  seen  there  in  1916.  when  the 
Boys  of  '76  were  organized  by  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Field  Artillery.  This 
corps,  which  has  won  several  national 
championships,  was  adopted  bv  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  76  in  1920  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  oldest  established  Legion 
drum  corps. 

The  Boys  of  ,'76  can  take  credit  for  the 
varied  and  imaginative  repertoire  which 
characterizes  modem  drum  corps  enter- 
tainment. In  1929,  the  Boys  introduced 
elements  of  grand  opera  during  their 
performance  for  the  national  champion- 
shlp,  which  was  such  a  sharp  break  with 
drum  corps  tradition  that  the  judges  re- 
fused the  outfit  permission  to  enter  the 
finals.  However,  the  Boys  had  struck  a 
musical  blow  which  crumbled  the  rigid 
limitations  on  drum  corps  entertainment 
and  allowed  it  to  develop  as  a  creative 
and  contemporary  American  art  form. 

The  enthusiasm  that  the  Boys  of  '76 
inspired  in  Racine  generated  other  drum 
corps.  In  1927,  former  members  of  the 
Boys  of  '76  organized  the  Racine  Boy 
Scout  Corps,  which  ranks  as  the  oldest 
musical  organization  in  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  William  Beterson,  Its  prime 
founder,  has  been  qi^ted  as  saj-ing: 

A  boy  blowing  a  bugfc  la  too  busy  to  blow 
a  safe.  7 

The  YMCA  Kiltife  arrived  on  the  scene 
in  1935.  and  one  of  its  first  alumni. 


William  Poulson,  is  its  present  director. 
Sometimes  dubbed  the  "Mad  Plaid"  be- 
cause of  their  colorful  Scottish  costumes, 
the  Kilties  stirring  appearance  alone  can 
warm  the  cockles  of  the  heart  both  on 
parade  and  on  the  competitive  field. 

Running  neck  and  neck  with  the  Kilties 
in  the  competition  for  the  national  title 
is  the  Explorer  Scouts  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps.  The  members  of  this  group  are 
locally  known  as  the  "chrome  domes" 
because  of  their  shiny  helmets  and  uni- 
forms patterned  after  those  worn  by 
18th-century  cavalrymen. 

What  had  once  been  an  all-male  do- 
main was  invaded  2  years  ago  when  the 
girls  organized  the  Ambassa-Dears 
Corps.  This  comedy  contingent  has  al- 
ready gained  wide  acclaim. 

This  description  of  Racine's  musical 
claims  to  fame  explains  why  Lawrence 
Grabowskl,  editor  of  the  national  Dmm 
Corps  Digest,  has  observed  that  "The 
best  drum  corps  are  in  the  Midwest  and 
Racine  is  the  hotbed  of  drum  corps." 

The  spirit,  discipline,  and  dedication 
which  drum  corps  competition  demands 
are  recognized  by  everyone  who  comes  in 
contact  with  the  poised  and  cooperative 
boys  and  girls  who  take  part  in  it.  These 
young  people,  and  the  adults  who  guide 
them,  deserve  a  proud  salute  during  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week — and  they  de- 
ser\'e  our  support  throughout  the  year. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  yesterday  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  bom. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Charter  at 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  on  August  17, 
1961,  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere undertook  a  task  so  immense  It 
boggled  the  imagination. 

Some  said  it  was  impossible.  Perhaps 
it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  Impossible  to  create, 
in  the  10  years  envisioned  by  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  a  climate  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  an  area  ravaged 
by  500  years  of  cruel  history. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  wipe  out 
within  one  short  decade  the  vacuum  of 
hopelessness  and  neglect  which  grips  the 
rat-infested  slums  and  poverty-ridden 
farms  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Perhaps  it  Is  impossible  by  1971  to 
prove  to  these  teeming  millions  that  their 
legitimate  h<H}es  and  aspirations  can  be 
achieved — and  achieved  better — through 
the  framework  of  political  democracy 
than  through  the  hollow  promises  of 
communism. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  all  these  things  are 
impossible.  But  If  they  are.  it  has  yet 
to  be  proven.  Because  today,  as  we  stand 
at  the  midpoint  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  decade,  there  are  sound  reasons 
for  beUevlng  that  we  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant start  toward  our  goal. 
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True,  we  have  not  yet  wrought  In  any 
sense  a  profund  change  In  the  everyday 
life  of  the  average  Latin  American.  But 
slowly,  almost  painfully,  our  ideas  are 
catching  hold.  Here  and  there  across 
the  broad  tilt  of  the  continent  below  the 
Rio  Grande  are  signs  of  real  progress. 

Many  heartening  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  participating  governments 
themselves.  For  Latin  America  as  a 
whole,  tax  revenues  have  increased  26 
percent.  National  development  plans 
have  been  drawn  up  by  15  governments. 
Land  reform  agencies  are  working  in  a 
like  number  of  nations. 

The  Inter- American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  recently  estimated  that  Latin 
Republics  have  poured  $50  billion  Into  de- 
velopment progrcuns  since  the  Alliance 
was  created. 

This  is  in  addition  to  more  than  $1 
billion  a  year  pledged  by  the  United 
States  and  the  modest  stream  of  financial 
assistance  from  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
and  other  nations  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  few  months  ago  President  Johnson 
pointed  to  other  concrete  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Alliance.  Within  the  past 
2  years,  he  said.  7,000  miles  of  roads  have 
been  Improved,  130,000  housing  units 
constructed  and  136,000  acres  of  farm- 
land irrigated. 

What  is  more,  the  United  States  and 
its  Latin  partners  have  added  530,000 
kilowatts  of  power  generating  capacity, 
constructed  classrooms  for  1  million 
students,  built  450  new  health  facilities. 
Invested  $200  million  in  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  new  industries, 
and  $200  million  in  credit  for  450,000 
farmers. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  optimism, 
too.  In  September  1962,  Latin  America 
had  432  credit  unions  with  124,000  mem- 
bers and  $4  million  in  savings.  By  the 
end  of  1965  there  were  1,930  credit  un- 
ions with  457,000  members  and  savings 
of  $30  mllUon. 

Up  to  last  month,  approximately  2,000 
rural  water  wells  and  1,170  potable  water 
systems  had  been  completed,  serving 
14  V^  million  people. 

As  of  March  this  year,  70  U.S.  uni- 
versities were  contributing  technical  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America,  and  4.000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  at  work  there. 
Best  of  all,  the  new  spirit  of  progress 
seems  to  be  catching  on.  The  Alliance 
was  never  meant  to  be  strictly  a  TJJS. 
show,  and  It  definitely  has  not  been.  An 
alliance.  If  It  means  anything,  must  be 
more  than  a  row  of  statistics  or  a  formal 
agreement  in  stilted  language  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  An  alliance  is  a  thing  of  the 
spirit. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  ris- 
ing to  the  challenge.  Most  of  them  have 
instituted  long-range  planning,  adopted 
internal  land  and  credit  and  tax  reforms 
as  suggested  by  our  coimtry,  and  appro- 
priated funds  of  their  own  for  social  and 
economic  development. 

Yes,  these  are  heartening  signs.  But 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  The  Job  is 
not  finished.  It  is  barely  started.  The 
traditions.  outlocAs  and  customs  of  more 
than  200  mllUon  people  in  20  nations 
cannot  be  changed  overnight. 


The  Important  thing  is  that  we  seem 
to  be  on  our  way.  Mb  longer  do  hopeful 
but  realistic  Latin  American  leaders  talk 
philosophically  of  "wtiether"  a  new  day 
can  be  made  to  dawn  for  their  people. 
Today  they  discuss  "how"  it  can  best 
be  done. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  one  of 
John  P.  Kennedy's  brightest  dreams.  If 
our  late  President  was  a  visionary,  he 
also  was  a  pragmattst.  He  knew  the 
road  to  a  new  era  in  Latin  America 
would  be  long  and  tortuous.  But  he 
would  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  are 
on  our  way. 


DEVELOPMENT  BY  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL FISHING  INDUSTRY  OP  FISH 
PROTEIN   CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requett  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objeotion. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complex  world  in  whi«h  we  live  demands 
solutions  to  food  probilems  that  confront 
half  of  its  rapidly  expending  population. 
At  this  moment,  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  population  suffers  the  misery  of 
malnutrition  or  what  some  have  termed 
chronic  starvation. 

I  am  speaking  of  that  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  calories  alone.  That  is,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  hunger  of  the  tissues  and 
cells  of  the  body  which  never  had  the 
necessary  quantities  ajid  qualities  of  food 
for  proper  growth  and  health.  I  am 
speaking  of  protein  and  vitamin  de- 
ficlences. 

These  deficiencies  condemn  millions  to 
such  widespread  diseases  as  kwashiorkor, 
which  produces  swollen  limbs  and  re.sent- 
ful  apathy,  and  marasmus,  which  shriv- 
els limbs  and  enfeebles  brains  to  the 
point  where  schooling  Is  useless.  Impris- 
oned in  poverty  by  Ignorance  and  mal- 
nutrition, such  virus  fodder  can  contrib- 
ute little  to  the  development  of  these 
nations. 

In  Brazil,  two-thirds  of  the  population 
suffers  from  nutritional  deficiency.  An 
estimated  20  million  peasants  are 
underfed,  poverty  stricken,  and  most  vul- 
nerable to  radical  foroes  now  plotting  to 
exploit  their  discontent. 

The  food  problem  that  the  world  faces 
today  is  not  in  calories  as  most  people 
would  imagine.  If  this  were  so,  then  we 
would  have  relatively  little  to  worry 
about  for  more  carbohydrates  could  be 
grown  than  the  present  world  popula- 
tion needs.  Rather,  the  food  shortage  Is 
In  proteins,  the  most  important  aspect 
of  which  Is  animal  pretein.  The  reason 
for  this  being  that  anftnal  proteins  have 
the  balance  of  amino  Bclds  required  for 
full  nutritional  needs,  tvhereas  most  veg- 
etable seeds — that  Is,  grains  and  beans — 
do  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  s  few  miles  from 
these  Halls  a  substantial  solution  to  this 
problem  is  being  met  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  at  the  University 


of  Maryland  and  at  Beltsvllle,  Md.  I  am 
referring  to  the  development  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate,  whereby  whole  fish  is 
converted  into  a  tasteless,  odorless,  flour- 
like powder  that  contains  80  percent  pro- 
tein. 

This  concentrate,  which  is  used  as  a 
food  additive,  can  be  combined  vt-lth  flour 
to  make  such  things  as  bread  or  cookies 
or  it  can  be  be  added  to  soups  or  cereals. 
It  does  not  spoil ;  can  be  easily  and  inex- 
pensively stored:  can  be  produced  for 
about  14  cents  a  pound;  and  can  be  made 
to  taste  like  cheese,  meat,  or  virtually  any 
desired  food.  / 

The  annual  animal  protein  require- 
ments of  100  million  people  could  be  filled 
by  a  mere  million  tons  of  this  concen- 
trate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  our  very  midst 
the  answer  to  a  substantial  part  of  the 
world's  complex  food  problem.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  mankind,  this  fish  protein  concen- 
trate, as  it  Is  commonly  referred  to,  can 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  and  practical 
means  of  supplementing  our  foreign  pol- 
icy: of  increasing  the  protein  Intake  of 
our  citizens  and  improving  the  overall 
health  of  our  Nation;  and  of  fostering 
the  growth  of  our  fish  industry. 

The  diminishing  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry  in  the  world  fish 
market  is  a  cause  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
Since  1957,  the  United  States  has  drop- 
ped from  second  to  fifth  place  among 
the  nations  In  total  world  catch.  In 
1950,  the  Urilted  States  accounted  for 
13  percent  of  the  world's  catch.  In  1963. 
we  accounted  for  less  than  6  percent. 
Pish  piDtein  concentrate  could  provide 
the  means  whereby  our  fish  production 
could  be  Increased  fivefold,  from  the 
present  5  billion  pounds  a  year  to  25 
billion  pounds  a  year. 

How  is  all  this  to  come  about?  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today  similar  to  that 
which  passed  the  Senate  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  five  fish  protein  concentrate 
demonstration  plants.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  that  the  construction  of  large 
private  industrial  plants  would  soon  fol- 
low. These  plants  would  provide  our 
fishermen  with  an  additional  ready  and 
continuing  market  which  in  Itself  could 
Increase  fish  production  on  the  part  of 
U.S.  producers  and  fishermen  fivefold. 

The  question  may  come  to  mind.  "Why 
five  pilot  demonstration  plants?" 

To  begin  with,  It  is  my  contention  that 
two  plants  should  Initially  be  con- 
structed, one  on  the  east  coast  and  the 
other  on  the  west  coast,  which  would  be 
batch  extraction  plants  using  isopropyl 
alcohol  as  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries'  scientists.  These  two 
plants  should  be  constructed  within  a 
period  of  2  years.  I  am  advocating  that 
$3'/2  million  be  authorized  during  the 
first  2  years  of  this  program.  $2  million 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  the 
two  plants  and  $1 Y2  million  for  research 
and  development. 

Three  additional  plants  should  then 
be  constructed  over  a  period  of  4  years 
following  the  construction  of  the  two 
Initial  plants.  These  plants  might  in- 
volve the  continuous  solvent  extraction 
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process,  another  utilizing  a  biological 
method  and  still  another  might  be  the 
Installation  of  a  processing  plant  aboard 
a  fishing  vessel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  tools  avail- 
able to  us  to  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  mankind  and  our  own  fish  in- 
dustry. Let  us  put  these  tools  to  work. 
Let  us  not  remain  idle  when  so  much 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  ameliorate 
world  food  problems  and  to  regain  Amer- 
ica's rightful  place  In  the  world  fish 
market. 

A  FOREIGN  TRADE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  connec- 
tion with  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  today.  I  would  like 
to  include  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  D.  B.  Oilman,  president  of  Warren 
Pumps.  Inc.  This  company  has  a  plant 
located  in  Peace  Dale.  R.I..  which  is  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  believe  this 
problem  should  be  given  immediate  at- 
tention. 

W.\RREN  Pumps,  Inc., 
Warren.  Mass.,  August  16.  1966. 
Hon.  John  Fogarty, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pogartt:  This  Com- 
pany s  plant  at  Peace  Dale.  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  Industry  manufacturing  machinery  for 
the  paper-making  Industries,  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  has  a  foreign  trade  problem  which 
Is  threatening  to  get  out  of  hand.  Our  fu- 
ture economic  welfare  and  that  of  our  em- 
ployees Is  dependent  upon  some  reasonable 
action  being  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government  before  this  problem  becomes  In- 
surmountable. 

We  are  cooperating  with  other  members  of 
the  Industry  In  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
Honorable  Christian  Herter.  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  request- 
ing that  he  take  action  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  Is  clearly  entitled  under  the  rules  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

We  a«k  you  to  help  In  the  matter  by  Intro- 
ducing the  enclosed  form  of  concurrent  reso- 
lution. It  sets  forth  the  essential  facts  of 
the  matter,  Including  a  description  of  the 
particular  rights  held  by  the  United  States 
under  GATT  which  permit  a  correcUoc  of  the 
problem  at  this  time. 

The  resolution  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  Invoke  these  rights  in  order  to  secure  a 
moderate  adjustment  of  the  duty  applicable 
to  Imports  of  paper-making  machinery.  We 
t>eUeve  that  you  will  And  all  ot  the  Informa- 
tion that  you  require  about  the  problem  set 
forth  In  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Please  help  us.  Congressman  Fooartt.  by 
introducing  this  resolution  at  your  earliest 
o^venlence.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  matter,  we  have  a  representaUve 
m  Washington.  Mr.  S.  L.  Sommer.  404  Com- 
merce Building,  1700  K  Street.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006  (telephone:  296-35651.  who 
»  In  a  position  to  assist  vou. 

Thank  you  for  yo<>r  help. 
Sincerely  youra. 

D  B.  Oilman. 

President. 


INTERNATIONAL       RELATIONS       IN 
THE  SPACE  AGE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  today  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  breakthrough  in  space  ex- 
ploration. Concurrent  with  this  scien- 
tific breakthrough  looms  a  new  era  in 
international  relations.  A  treaty  guar- 
anteeing peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space  and  International  cooperation  in 
space  is  being  advanced  in  the  United 
Nations  and  appears  acceptable  in  most 
respects  to  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  there  are  still  important  areas 
of  disagreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
treaty,  I  am  sure  I  express  mankind's  de- 
sire when  I  advance  the  hope  that  they 
soon  can  be  resolved. 

This  treaty  would  prohibit  any  coun- 
try from  establishing  military  bases, 
claiming  territory  or  orbiting  of  weap- 
ons in  outer  space  and  commit  all  na- 
tions to  aiding  any  astronaut  in  trouble — 
regardless  of  nationality. 

If  this  treaty  is  signed  and  ratified,  the 
entire  world  will  be  relieved  of  the  E>er- 
sistent  fears  of  military  and  colonial 
domination  of  space  by  one  nation  or  the 
use  of  space  as  a  strategic  position  for 
military  action,  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive. These  fears  have,  up  to  now, 
diverted  much  time  and  energy  from 
scientific  considerations.  With  en  outer 
space  treaty,  we  could  strengthen  our 
efforts  to  use  the  resources  of  outer  space 
and  the  knowledge  gained  in  space  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind 

Such  a  treaty  also  would  be  a 
significant  step  toward  a  more  peaceful 
universe. 

Peace  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  a 
monolithic  concrete  wall  erected  over- 
night. It  is  a  brick  wall  slowly  &nd 
carefully  constructed  brick  by  brick. 

Historically  speaking,  a  new  peace  in 
the  modern  world  was  begun  with  the 
Antarctic  Treaty.  The  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  came  next.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
soon  will  erect  the  third  major  com- 
ponent in  the  structure  of  universal 
peace  and  that  after  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  move  steadily  ahead  in  this — 
man's  most  important  work. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  United  Nations  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
to  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  celestial  exploration 
and  a  more  peaceful  universe.  This 
progress  is  all  the  more  commendable 
and  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
it  Is  being  carried  forward  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


EXCESSES  IN  THE  MEDICARE  ACT 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
spoken  out  frequently  against  the  way  in 
which  the  New  York  State  medicare  law 
has  gone  beyond  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress when  it  enacted  title  19  of  the  Med- 
icare Act  of  1965,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  very  interesting  survey  of  the 
opinion  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
New  York  law.  This  survey  was  made 
by  the  Washington  Insurance  Newsletter, 
Inc..  and  is  dated  August  1,  1966.  Mr.  Al 
Goldsmith  Is  the  editor  of  the  newsletter. 

The  survey  follows: 

Washincton  Insttkancte 

NEwsLrmai,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Augrust  1. 1966. 
Dr.  Ephraim  Fzxderman. 
President.   Association   of   New   York   State 
PhysiciaTis  and  Dentists. 

There  Is  growing  concern  among  key  mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  cost  Implications 
of  Title  xrx  of  the  1965  Social  Security  Act 
amendments,  and  a  rapidly  mushrooming 
disposition  on  the  part  of  most  of  them  to 
take  some  action  at  the  Federal  level  to  clamp 
clearly  defined  limits  on  the  scope  of  Imple- 
mentation by  the  stages. 

This  Is  the  consensus  of  a  survey  made  by 
the  Washington  Insurance  Newsletter  -cov- 
ering a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  tax- 
writing  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate 
Penance  Committees,  and  of  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  New  York  State  Congres- 
sional delegation,  balanced  on  both  a  partisan 
and  geographical  basis. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  New  York 
"medicaid"  statute  Is  solely  responsible  for 
triggering  this  concern;  reaction  to  the  some 
dozen  state  Implementation  plans  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Is  generally  favorable. 
There  is  general  concurrence  that  the  Income 
standards  and  other  eligibility  criteria  estab- 
lished by  these  states  are  reasonable. 

However,  despite  their  bitter  denunciation 
of  the  "out  of  bounds"  extremities  of  the 
New  York  statute,  even  as  amended,  most 
of  the  members  of  Congrew  who  are  critical 
of  the  law  expressed  aerioua  doubts  that  HEW 
can  disapprove  It,  slnoe  It  appears  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  statute. 

Top  HEW  officials  disagree  on  this  point, 
although  they  are  not  disclosing  any  clues 
as  to  what  action  they  might  take  with  re- 
gard to  the  New  York  law. 

Under  Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  said  be 
believes  there  Is  discretionary  authority  to 
disapprove  a  state  Implementing  statute  on 
the  grounds  that  It  goes  unreasonably  ba- 
yond  the  intent  of  Congress. 

To  clarify  the  Department's  Interpretation 
of  that  Intent,  he  pointed  out,  HEW  recently 
sent  a  revised  policy  manual  to  the  states. 

HEW  Is  not  rushing  to  make  its  decision 
on  the  New  York  law,  and  is  taking  advantage 
of  a  timetable  loophole  that  was  opened  up 
by  the  amendments  recently  adopted  by  the 
New  York  legislature. 

HEW  officials  matataln  that  this  action  by 
the  legislature  removed  the  90-day  deadline 
for  approval  or  disapproval  that  wetUd  have 
come  at  the  end  ot  July. 

In  effect,  they  contend,  this  90-day  period 
starts  running  again  when  the  revised  plan 
is  submitted  to  HEW.  Tbey  say  they  may 
not  take  the  full  90  days  to  reach  a  decision, 
but  that  no  action  can  be  expected  for  a 
minimum  of  30  days. 
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acme  quallfled  obaeryws  are  gueaalnc  that 
HBW  la  dellbera4«ly  procra<tln&Ung,  and  la 
watching  Ooogreu  Xor  a  atxaw  In  tbe  wind 
b«for«  determining  its  final  disposition  of 
this  controversial  hot  potato. 

There  would  appear  to  be  two  feasible 
approaches  to  resolution  of  the  problem  un- 
oovered  by  New  York's  Implementation  ac- 
tion: amendment  of  the  Federal  law — that 
Is  Title  XIX— or  executive  action  by  HEW 
to  prevent  such  far-reaching  state  plans. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  urge  that 
prompt  steps  be  taken  to  limit  the  Bcape 
of  medicaid  support  Federal  legislation  to 
amend  Title  XIX;  a  number  of  proposed 
amendments  already  have  been  Introduced, 
principally  by  New  York  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leadership  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tradi- 
tionally has  been  opposed  to  Imposing  rigid 
Federal  standards  on  the  states  that  must  be 
met  In  their  implementation  of  matching 
public  assists  :ice  p>rograms. 

There  Is  a  strong  sentiment  within  the 
Committee-  that  a  clear-cut  executive  inter- 
pretation of  the  Federal  law  by  HEW  would 
be  a  preferable  approach. 

A  third  pooslblUty,  but  one  that  appears 
to  have  only  a  slim  chance  of  getting  oS  the 
ground,  would  be  "back  door"  legislation 
added  ^  the  appropriations  bill  providing 
funds  for  HEW  In  fiscal  1967.  This  bill  al- 
ready has  passed  the  House;  the  Senate  Ap- 
pro]»latlons  subcommittee  has  completed 
hearings  on  the  measure,  and  Is  slated  to 
begin  marking  up  the  measure  very  shortly. 

Procedurally.  House  rules  prohibit  the  In- 
clusion of  legislative  matters  In  an  appro- 
priations bill;  the  Senate  rules  are  far  more 
Ubcral. 

Although  legislation  has  been  slipped  Into 
House  appropriation  measures,  the  chairman 
of  the  HEW  subcommittee.  Rep.  John  E. 
FooA«TT  (D.,  R.I.),  Is  adamantly  opposed  to 
such  back  door  usurpation  of  the  preroga- 
tlves  of  a  legislative  committee — in  this  case, 
Ways  and  Means — and  says  he  will  oppose 
any  such  maneuver  If  the  Senate  should  add 
any  Title  XIX  amendments  to  Its  version  of 
the  bill — although  he  agrees  that  something 
Should  be  done  to  remedy  Title  XIX. 

And  such  a  step  by  the  Senate  appears 
unlikely  at  this  time;  Appropriations  sub- 
committee officials  say  that  the  subject  was 
not  raised  at  any  time  during  the  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

The  vast  majority  of  Ways  and  Means  and 
Finance  Committee  members,  and  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  to  whom  WIN  has  talked, 
are  openly  shocked  by  the  tremendous  cost 
potential  of  Title  XIX.  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  ooet.  but  to  the  possible  costs 
that  will  accrue — at  least  in  New  York— to 
the  state  imd  the  local  communities. 

Many  of  them  candidly  admit  that  Title 
XIX  was  a  "sleeper"  full  of  loopholes  that 
slipped  by  without  creating  a  stir  because  the 
entire  emphaals  last  year  was  on  medicare. 

Some  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee members  openly  charge  that  HEW 
"pulled  a  fast  one,"  knowing  full  well  what 
the  results  would  be,  that  the  Department 
purposely  underestimated  costs,  and  that  It 
Is  contented  with  the  outcome  and  has  no 
desire  to  rectify  It. 

This  criticism  of  HEW  would  appear  to  be 
substantiated  at  least  to  some  degree  by  re- 
cent comments  o(  a  Department  official  to 
the  medicare  conference  held  by  the  Ameri- 
can Nursing  Home  Association.  TlUe  XIX 
oootalns  a  "sleeper,"  Carel  Mulder,  asslsUnt 
chief  of  the  HEW  Medical  Services  IXvlslon, 
told  the  AMHA  meeting. 

"The  'sleeper*  Is  the  provision  that  by  1B7S 
all  health  needs  of  everyone  must  be  met," 
Mulder  said.  By  that  time,  he  pointed  out, 
"38  million  persoDs  may  wall  be  beneficiaries 
of  full  or  other  medical  benefits  under  this 
program." 


The  36  million  figure,  an  HEW  official  ex- 
plained, is  the  estimated  number  of  persons 
now  potentially  qualified  for  assistance  with 
respect  to  income  and  tesources. 

The  reference  to  1975  reflects  the  provision 
of  Title  XIX  (Section  lf03E) .  that  states: 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  make  payments 
under  the  preceding  provision  of  this  section 
to  any  state  unless  the  state  makes  a  satis- 
factory showing  that  16  Is  making  efforts  <n 
the  direction  of  broadening  the  scope  of  care 
and  services  made  available  under  the  plan 
and  in  the  direction  of  liberalizing  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  msillcal  assistance,  with 
the  view  toward  furnishing  by  July  1,  1975, 
comprehensive  care  and  services  to  substan- 
tially all  Individuals  «ho  meet  the  plan's 
eligibility  standards  with  respect  to  Income 
and  resources,  Includlrtg  services  to  enable 
such  Individuals  to  attain  or  retain  inde- 
pendence for  self  care." 

Along  these  same  llties.  Rep.  Extcenx  J. 
KzoGH  (Dj,  N.Y.).  fourth-ranking  member  of 
the  Ways  land  Means  Committee,  noted  that 
"what  they  have  done  in  New  York  is  what 
we  anticipated  might  Ijappen  by  1975." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Flnailce  Committees,  both  of  which  al- 
ready have  held  preliminary  conferences  with 
HEW  on  Title  xrx.  will  delve  more  deeply 
Into  the  matter — and  »oon.  But  Just  what 
form  this  ^tlon  will  take,  and  when  it  will 
crystallize,  remain  uncertain.  There  Is  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  Ss  to  whether  action 
should  be  taken  this  saasion — if  in  fact  time 
permits  before  adjournment — or  whether  a 
"wait  and  see"  positloa  should  be  adopted. 
and  a  Arm  determination  withheld  until  next 
year,  after  the  HEW  decision  on  the  New 
York  program  has  beea  made,  and  the  im- 
pact of  this  decision  on  other  state  plans  U- 
assessed. 

The  key  figure  In  determining  what.  If 
any,  action  will  be  talsn.  and  when  It  will 
be  taken.  Is  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee chairman  Wilbur  t>.  Mills  (D.,  Ark.), 
since  initiation  of  any  legislation  In  this 
area  rests  primarily  with  Ways  and  Means — 
although  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
been  -known  to  legislate  on  matters  not  taken 
up  by  Ways  and  Means  by  adding  amend- 
ments to  House-passed  revenue  bills.  But 
this  Is  the  exception  mther  than  the  rule, 
a  rare  occurrence  where  major  legislation  Is 
Involved,  and  an  approach  not  looked  kindly 
upon  by  most  Ways  and  Means  members 

Mn.1.^  at  this  stage  is  making  no  commit- 
ments, other  than  to  say  that  the  Committee 
will  give  further  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject shortly,  following  i»celpt  of  specific  data 
the  Committee  directed  HEW  at  the  last 
meeting  to  develop  anH  submit. 

Sen.  Rttssxll  B.  Lonv  (D..  La.),  chairman 
of  the  P'.nance  Committee,  however,  feels 
that  this  matter  is  on#  of  extreme  urgency 
and  that.  In  the  event  HETW  approves  the 
New  York  law,  prompt  corrective  action  Is 
required. 

Declaring  that  the  (osts  of  the  program 
are  "out  of  bounds,"  Long  said  that  "we 
ought  to  act  before  adjournment." 

And  action  by  Ways  and  Means  this  ses- 
sion certainly  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility,  according  to  some  Committee 
officials.  The  pressure  for  immediate  action 
has  been  relieved  somewhat  by  the  New 
York  amendment  and  the  extra  time  which 
HEW  is  taking  In  view  of  that  amendment, 
one  pointed  out. 

This  respite  Is  giving  the  Committee  oppor- 
tunity for  in-depth  study  of  all  aspects  and 
It  is  giving  close  scrutiny  to  all  material  on 
the  subject,  including  the  briefs  submitted 
by  your  Association.  Tinder  study  Is  Federal 
legislation  that  would  put  dollar  limits  on 
the  total  amounts  matchable,  on  a  state-by- 
state  basis.  This  approtich,  he  said,  might  be 
one  way  to  get  around  the  reluctance  of  the 
Committee  to  set  ,^Fed*al  standards  for  the 
states,  and  thereby  reverse  the  tradition  of 


leaving  to  the  states  the  determination  of 
income  and  resources  used  as  criteria  for 
public  assistance  eligibility.  This  traditional 
pattern  was  followed  In  the  develojSment  of 
Title  xrx,  which  basically  Is  an  expansion 
of  the  Kerr-MlUs  medical  asslstarce  pro- 
gram, he  explained. 

But  he  conceded  that  the  Committee  con- 
centrated Its  action  on  medicare;  "we  dld.'t 
spend  as  much  time  on  this." 

Ranking  Ways  and  Means  Republican  JoitN 
W.  Btbnes  (Wise.)  Eigrees  that  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  requested  data  U 
received  from  HEW,  but  insists  that  some 
action  must  be  taken.  "New  York  went 
haywire."  Btbnes  said. 

The  wait-and-see  approach  also  is  favored 
by  ranking  Finance  Committee  Republican 
John  J.  Williams  (Del.),  who  wants  to  see 
what  action  HEW  takes  with  regard  to  the 
New  York  law  before  reaching  any  con- 
clusions on  what  steps  Congress  should  take. 

But  Williams,  nonetheless,  is  one  of  the 
most  bitter  critics  of  Title  XIX.  "I  warned 
last  year  that  we  were  opening  a  Pandora's 
box  with  unlimited  potentialities,  but  even 
I  did  not  realize  how  big  they  were,  and  that 
Federal  costs  might  exceed  HEW  estimates  by 
more  than  81   billion. 

"Title  XIX  was  not  understood  or  studied. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  case  of  voting  for  or 
against  medicare.  HEW  is  now  waiting  for 
someone  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire." 

It  was  Wn,Lt.\Ms.  who  along  with  Sen. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.M.).  the  third- 
ranking  majority  member  of  Finance,  who 
forced  HEW  Under  Secretary  Cohen  into  an 
open  admission  that  the  Federal  costs  would 
reach  the  $1  billion  figure,  during  the  closed- 
door  conference  the  Committee  held  with 
HEW  In  June  on  the  general  subject  of  medi- 
care costs. 

Cohen,  in  the  face  of  critical  questioning 
by  Andehson.  acknowledged  that  the  cost  of 
the  Title  XIX  program  will  be  higher  than 
estimated,  "regardless  of  the  specific  [reim- 
bursement] principles  adopted,  because  Con- 
gress wrote  into  Title  XIX  that  the  states 
must  pay  the  same  reasonable  costs  for 
hospital  care  as  It  provided  under  Title 
XVIII.  And  as  you  know,  the  states,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  paying  only  a  fraction  of 
the  reasonable  costs.  There  Is  no  question 
In  my  mind  that  whatever  the  estimates  are 
for  Title  xvm,  the  costs  are  appreciably  go- 
ing to  Increase,  both  Federal  and  state  costs 
under  Title  XIX.  I  don't  know  the  estimate, 
Senator,  but  I  do  agree  that  it  will  be  ap- 
preciable." 

Williams  at  that  time  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  elicit  a  firm  estimate  of  the  ten-year  cost 
of  Title  xrx  if  It  is  implemented  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  50  states. 

Williams  noted  then  that  Increased  Fed- 
eral costs  under  the  eight  state  programs  al- 
ready approved  at  that  time  were  estimated  at 
$250-9260  million,  as  against  the  original 
HEW  estimates  of  an  extra  $238  million  in 
the  first  fully  operative  year  of  the  Title 
xrx  program. 

On  this  basis,  he  commented,  "you  have  s 
multlblUlon-doUar  error  In  your  estimated 
cost  of  this  proposal.  And  that  concerns 
me." 

Cohen  agreed  that,  depending  on  the  scope 
of  the  state  programs,  the  Federal  cost  coiUd 
exceed  $1  billion  a  year. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CX)m- 
mlttee,  with  a  few  exceptions  who  have  not 
yet  given  careful  study  to  the  Issue  and 
therefore  are  unwilling  to  comment,  are  in 
general  agreement  that  the  New  York  law 
has  spotlighted  a  serious  problem  that  for 
the  most  part  was  overlooked  during  con- 
sideration of  the  omnibus  social  security  bill, 
and  that  some  action  must  be  taken  at  the 
Federal  level. 

There  Is.  however,  some  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  problem; 


lome  feel  action  should  be  taken  now.  others 
would  prefer  to  watch  future  developments 
at  HEW.  to  give  the  matter  more  study,  and 
perhaps  wait  until  next  year  before  reaching 
i  decision  on  which  direction  to  take. 

Kep.  Cecil  R.  Kino  (D..  Calif),  second- 
ranking  majority  member  and  principal 
sponsor  of  medicare,  said  the  revelations  of 
the  New  York  law  "caught  us  all  by  surprise," 
and  therefore  he  has  no  firm  opinions  on 
Just  how  the  problem  should  be  resolved. 
He  emphasized,  however,  that  this  Is  a 
"matter  of  concern  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  deal." 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  approach 
wa-s  reflected  by  several  other  members  of 
the  Committee,  who  also  conceded  that  they 
were  unaware  at  the  time  of  the  potential 
implications  raised  by  Title  XIX. 

Rep  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D.,  Mich.), 
terming  the  New  York  law  "utterly  unrea- 
sonable." said  some  action  must  be  taken  to 
set  an  income  ceiling  or  comparable  limiting 
Standards,  or  to  provide  firm  guidelines  to  be 
followed  by  HEW. 

Several  Democrats  were  sharply  critical  of 
the  medical  profession.  pl.Tcing  responsi- 
bility for  Title  XIX  on  the  doctors'  organiza- 
tions that  were  pressing  for  expansion  of 
Kerr-Mills  as  an  alternative  to  medicare. 

Other  top  Republicans  on  the  Committee 
are  in  agreement  with  Rep.  Byrnes  that  the 
issue  must  be  tackled — sooner  or  later. 

Second-ranking  Republican  Thomas  B 
CrRTis  (Mo.),  who  suppKjrted  the  so-called 
doctor-sfwnsored  "eldercare"  advanced  as  a 
substitute  for  medicare,  said  that,  under 
Title  XIX.  "eldercare  has  been  expanded  to 
everybody,"  and  that  there  was  "no  realiza- 
tion" of  its  potentialities — largely  because 
"HEW  distorted  cost  estimates." 

TJie  New  York  law.  Curtis  added.  "Is  a 
fraud,  but  I  don't  see  how  HEW  can  disap- 
prove it."  The  problem  which  has  arisen, 
he  commented,  is  largely  a  result  of  rejection 
by  Congress  of  a  "reasonable,  rational  needs 
test,"  and  of  injecting  general  revenue  fi- 
nancing Into  the  social  security  structure 
under  medicare. 

Third-ranking  Ways  and  Means  Republi- 
can James  B.  Utt  (Calif.)  suggested  that 
•ntle  XIX  might  be  controlled  by  prohibit- 
ing Federal  matching  grants  in  excess  of  the 
average  industrial  wage  of  each  state  that 
submits  a  program.  This  approach,  he  said. 
Would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  Income 
level  in  New  York  eligible  for  Federal  money 
to  the  area  of  $260O-$270O. 

The  great  majority  of  Senate  Finance 
Committee  members  concur  that  something 
must  be  done,  but  they  too  offered  varying 
shades  of  opinion  regarding  the  urgency  of 
Immediate  action. 

Sen.  Anderson,  despite  his  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  potentialities  of  Title  XIX,  Is 
one  of  those  who  would  prefer  to  await  HEW 
action  on  the  New  York  law,  to  "let  things 
settle  down,  and  then,  if  necessary,  do  some- 
thing next  year." 

Anderson  also  Is  concerned  over  the  lack 
of  definitive  provisions  for  the  funding  of 
depreciation  under  both  medicare  and  Title 
XIX.  under  the  general  requirement  that 
providers  of  medical  care  services  are  to  be 
reimbursed  for  their  "reasonable  costs."  He 
believes  that  the  amounts  providers  get  for 
depreciation  should  be  funded,  and  if  used 
for  growth  and  development,  should  be  dis- 
bursed in  accordance  with  a  definite  and 
effective  plan. 

Another  high-ranking  Democrat,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  quoted  by  name,  voiced  strong 
opinions  that  Title  XTX  "must  be  changed. 
It  can  destroy  the  entire  program  for  the 
aged  We  must  modify  the  Federal  statute; 
"  the  law  permits  what  New  York  is  doing. 
it  could  break  the  whole  program." 

Another  Democratic  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, while  suppcwtlng  the  "wait-and-see 
spproach."  said  that  "we  must  use  common 
•«nse  and  keep  Income  ellglbUity  standards 


down  tn  a  reasonable  level.  If  the  states 
don't  use  common  sense,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  step  m.  The  Federal  law  ap- 
pears to  be  such  that  the  New  York  for- 
mula win  stand  up.  If  New  York  revises  Its 
statute  to  bring  the  limits  within  reasonable 
bounds,  we  should  leave  It  alone,  but  If  It 
Is  shown  to  be  unreasonable,  then  Congress 
must  step  In." 
Similar  views  were  voiced  by  Sen.  Herman 

E.  Talmaoge  (D..  Ga.).  who  said  that  "we 
never  Intended  poverty  levels  to  be  as 
hl^  as  some  of  those  being  set  by  the 
states.  New  York  State  is  the  most  flagrant 
example.  If  the  states  don't  take  corrective 
action,  Congress  must  take  legislative  ac- 
tion." 

Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCabtht  (D..  Minn.), 
one  of  the  few  who  said  the  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities were  recognizable  at  the  time  the 
law  was  passed,  also  favored  a  cautious  at- 
titude. He  cited  Minnesota's  Implementa- 
tion program  as  one  that  is  reasonable,  but 
conceded  that  "we  may  have  to  Impose  some 
limits  In  light  of  the  New  York  law." 

Sen.  Paitl  H.  Douglas  (D..  111.)  advanced 
no  recommendations  as  to  what  action.  If 
any.  should  be  taken,  but  he  outlined  these 
views  as  to  the  origins  of  the  issue: 

"Title  XIX  grew  out  of  'eldercare.'  It  was 
the  product  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  income  limits  In  the  New  York 
law  are  the  product  of  Governor  Rockefeller. 
If  any  abuses  develop,  they  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  AMA  and  Governor  Rockefeller." 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
agree  down  the  line  with  Sen.  Williams  that 
the  problem  will  require  some  sort  of  action 
to  curb  the  potentialities. 

Second-ranking  Republican  Prank  Carl- 
son (Kansas)  said  he  Is  concerned  that 
"other  states  may  take  advantage"  of  the 
cost  loopholes  now  that  New  York  has  shown 
them  the  way.  In  fact,  he  noted,  he  has 
heard  reports  that  Kansas  Is  contemplating 
an  upward  revision  of  Its  anticipated  bene- 
fit schedules. 

Sen.  Carl  T.  Cttbtis  (Nebr.)  concurred 
that  "If  Title  xrx  Is  to  be  continued,  some 
limits  must  be  attached." 

Sen.  TtiRtrsTON  B.  Morton  (Ky.) .  noting 
that  "we  didn't  envision  the  scope  of  Title 
XIX,"  said  that  "this  is  a  danger  we  must 
look  into,  one  that  could  require  amend- 
ments to  the  present  law." 

The  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  New 
York  delegation  Is  antl-Tttle  XIX.  anti-New 
York  law.  and  pro-Federal  action. 

There  is  no  Indication  that  this  sentiment 
Is  based  to  any  extent  on  party  lines,  al- 
though some  Republican  members  contend 
that  Democratic  opposition  to  the  New  York 
law  has  been  accentuated  by  the  desire  to 
build  up  a  major  campaign  Issue  against 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

The  small  minority  groups  that  favors  the 
status  quo  is  for  the  most  part  concentrated 
in  New  York  City  and  the  outskirts,  again 
without  regard  to  party. 

But  one  powerful  key  flgtire — Sen.  Robert 

F.  Kennedy — is  outspoken  In  his  support  of 
the  New  York  law;  his  Influence  cannot  be 
overlooked,  even  though  It  Is  balanced  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  stand  of  his  Republican 
colleague.  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  In  support  of 
Federal  legislation. 

Sen.  Kennedy  is  on  record  as  favoring  the 
amended  New  York  law,  noting  that  he  en- 
dorsed the  original  statute  and  said  earlier 
that  he  did  not  think  it  should  be  amended. 
There  should  be  no  Federal  legislation,  ac- 
cording to  Sen.  Kennedy;  if  experience  shows 
that  further  changes  or  cutbacks  In  the  New 
York  law  might  be  advisable,  this  decision 
should  be  left  up  to  the  state  authorities. 

Ben.  jAvrrs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taking  an 
active  role  In  seeking  prompt  Congressional 
action.  He  said  last  week  that  he  Intends 
to  maintain  pressure  on  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Mills,  who  had  Just  returned  from 
a  primary  campaign. 


Sen.  jAvrrs  said  that,  at  the  very  least, 
favorable  action  on  his  proposed  amendments 
to  Title  XIX  are  needed  th^  session. 

These  amendments  woulr:  eliminate  the 
prohibition  against  Including  a  deductible 
feature  with  regard  to  hospital  bills  In  a 
state  plan;  remove  the  Federal  requirements 
that  income  eligibility  standards  be  the  same 
throughout  the  state,  and  permit  the  state 
to  take  Into  account  differing  costs  In  geo- 
graphic regions;  and  would  give  the  states 
more  flexibility  to  distinguish  between  the 
needs  of  different  classes  of  aid  recipients 
by  repealing  the  requirement  that  identical 
benefits  must  be  made  available  to  all  per- 
sons who  qualify  for  aid.  ^ 

Proposals  also  have  been  Introduced  by 
Rep  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D.,  Amsterdam), 
and  by  Rep.  James  M.  Hanley  (D.,  Syracuse) . 

Under  one  Stratton  amendment.  If  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  Title  XIX  and 
those  of  any  state-financed  program  made 
possible  by  the  Federal  program  cover  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  state  population  or 
persons  whose  family  Income  Is  more  than 
90  percent  of  average  family  Income  the 
state  plan  would  be  disapproved.  A  second 
amendment  would  require  a  state  to  demon- 
strate that  its  program  will  not  discourage 
private  health  and  employee  Insurance 
programs. 

Rep.  Stratton.  along  with  a  number  of 
other  New  York  members,  stressed  their  seri- 
ous concern  over  the  potential  adverse  Im- 
pact of  the  New  York  law  on  individual  and 
group  health  Insurance  plans. 

Rep.  Stratton  wew  not  optimistic  as  to  the 
chances  of  Congressional  action  this  y^r, 
although  he  feels  that  HEW  will  approve  the 
New  York  law  which,  he  said,  has  been  Im- 
proved costwlse  only  "slightly"  by  the  recent 
amendments.  It  is  imperative,  he  added, 
that  "we  set  limits."  * 

Rep.  Hanley  said  Congressional  aCTton  is 
needed  because  "New  York  went  way  beyond 
the  Intent  of  Congress."  One  of  his  amend- 
ments would  require  a  person  to  be  able  to 
qualify  for  Federal  public  housing,  under  the 
yardstick  of  that  law.  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  medicaid;  "Why  employ  a  double  stand- 
ard?," he  commented. 

The  second  Hanley  amendment  would  add 
a  deductibility  clause  along  the  lines  of  that 
projxwed  by  Javits. 

Rep.  Hanley  noted  that  concern  Is  Intense 
In  the  Syracuse  area,  and  commended  your 
association  for  its  active  role   there. 

Refiectlng  downstate  opposition  were  the 
comments  of  Democrats  Oris  G.  Pike  (River- 
head,  L.I.),  Lester  V.  Wolff  (Great  Neck, 
L.I.).  and  Abraham  J.  Molter  (Brooklyn) 
and    Herbert    Tenzer    (Lawrence,    LJ.). 

Said  Rep.  Puot:  "The  New  York  legisla- 
ture went  hog  wild;  It  went  ape.  There  was 
a  lack  of  reallzaUon  in  the  legislature  as  to 
what  It  was  doing.  The  New  York  standards 
allow  eligibility  for  those  with  money,  and 
create  dangers  for  those  without  money  who 
are  In  real  need. 

"The  amendments  enacted  later  were  good 
ones,  but  did  not  go  far  enough  to  return 
the  Implementation  statute  to  a  reasonable 
level.  If  it  Is  determined  that  HEW  does 
not  have  discretionary  authority  to  act  to 
curb  the  New  York  law,  and  I  believe  It  la 
questionable  whether  HEW  has  this  author- 
ity, then  It  Is  Incumbent  on  Congress  to 
amend  the  Federal  law  so  as  to  offer  guide- 
lines to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
circumstances  in  the  future." 

Noting  that  he  had  serious  questions  re- 
garding the  Income  limit  provisions  of  the 
New  York  law.  Rep.  Wolff  said  that 
"changes  in  the  Federal  law  might  be  In- 
dicated." Inasmuch  as  the  New  Tork  law 
obviously  does  not  reflect  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

Rep.  Tenzxb,  although  he  wants  to  see 
what  HEW  does  with  respect  to  the  New 
York  law.  also  felt  that  Federal  amendments 
should  be  enacted  to  establish  guidelines  to 
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preTent  future  action  "contrary  to  the  orlgi- 
n*l  Intent  of  Congreu."  The  New  York  In- 
come (tandsrds  defining  "medically  Indigent 
•re  too  high  and  shoiild  be  revised." 

"New  York  must  amend  Its  Uw  further. 
or  we  must  take  stepa  to  amend  the  Federal 
law,"  Rep.  MU1.TSB  declared. 

But  downstater  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthai. 
(D.,  Elmhurat,  L.I.)  tald  that  "I  support  the 
New  York  law  aa  It  U  now." 

Rep.  SxTicouB  HALFKMti  (R.,  Forest  HIUb, 
U.)  said  "I  like  the  New  York  law  the  way 
ItU." 

Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bixchax  (D.,  Bronx) 
▼olced  the  opinion  that  the  New  York  prob- 
lem has  been  "exaggerated." 

Buffalo  Rep.  Tkaddxus  J.  I>ui.sxi  (D.) , 
supporting  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Sen.  jAvrrs  and 
Rep.  Stbatton,  said  action  should^he  taken 
this  seaslon  to  provide  needed  adjustments 
to  shore  up  the  "too  many  open  ends"  left 
by  Title  xrx. 

Rep.  JosBPH  Y.  Rksnick  (O.,  EUenvllle) , 
whose  voice  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be 
raised  against  the  New  York  law,  continued 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  Federal  action. 
cited  as  one  supporting  argument  that  "In 
one  of  my  counties.  90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion would  have  been  eligible  for  medicaid 
under  the  original  New  York  law."  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  chairman  Mnxs,  he 
pointed  out,  must  be  looked  to  if  action  is 
to  be  initiated. 

A  senior  Democrat,  Lxo  W.  O'Bbikn  (Al- 
bany) expressed  the  view  that  the  New  York 
law,  by  "placing  the  eligibility  levels  un- 
reallatlcally  high,  in  effect  creates  a  new 
class  of  exaggerated  Indigency.  The  politi- 
cal impact  of  the  New  York  law  Is  imponder- 
able. The  New  York  legislature  rtished  in 
legally  \inder  existing  law  without  knowl- 
edge or  giving  recognition  to  the  ultimate 
cost  Impact.  The  coat  could  be  astronomi- 
cal. The  cost  must  be  defined,  so  we  mtut 
Mt  coat  limits  graded  on  a  state-by-state 
basis. 

"The  New  York  law  amounts  to  a  handout 
for  everybody  in  Ueu  of  personal  responsi- 
bility; its  Impact  will  be  particularly  ad- 
verse to  private  Insxirance  plans,"  he  said. 

Republican  Rowaxd  W.  Robxson  (Oswego) 
concurred  with  this  line  of  reasoning,  and 
said  that  "Congress  mxist  review  and  clarify 
Its  intent  under  Title  XIX,  and  also  should 
review  the  need  for  writing  some  restrictive 
guidelines  Into  Title  XIX — perhaps  setting 
•ome  maximum  Income  limitations  and  con- 
trols over  'resources'  that  the  states  would 
have  to  follow  in  determining  their  eligibil- 
ity standards,  and  giving  consideration,  too. 
to  the  need  for  a  'deductible'  clause  In  every 
state  plan  in  order  to  prevent  abuse  there- 
under and  to  encourage  all  persons  who  can 
<lo  so  to  continue  to  carry  their  own  basic 
health-insurance  protection." 

One  other  leading  upstate  Republican,  who 
requested  anonymity,  said  that  he  and  most 
of  his  colleagues  are  "aghast  at  the  impli- 
cations of  the  New  York  law.  Title  XIX, 
as  Implemented  in  New  York,  reverses  the 
normal  approach  of  encouraging  people  to 
meet  their  own  expenses  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. It  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
private  Insurance  plans. 

"There  is  no  question  that  Congress  must 
act,  and  the  insiirance  indiistry  and  other 
affected  businesses  and  professions  should 
start  a  fire  to  overcome  current  inertia  if 
they  want  action  now." 

Al  GouMMrrR. 


WESTMORELAND  MESSAGE:  COXTR- 
AOE  ADDRESSED  TO  VICTORY 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Poiton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pito  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  Of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  outrageous  spec- 
tacle which  has  been  occurring  almost 
daily  this  week  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  August  16 
edition  of  the  NashtUle  Banner  which  Is 
a  direct  and  far  more  representative  ex- 
pression of  national  public  opinion  than 
the  handful  of  Irnesponsible  so-called 
Communists  and  radical  leftists  which 
have  disgraced  themselves  and  at- 
tempted to  disgrace  our  Nation. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Westmore- 
land's Message:  Courage  Addressed  to 
Victory."  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  the  House: 

Westmoreland's  Message:   CorrRACE 
Addresses  to  Victort 

Resolute  Americanism  is  more  than  words. 
It's  the  conduct,  the  courage,  the  strength 
and  skill — In  short,  tlie  character — of  a  Na- 
tion. And  nobody  better  personifies  it  than 
America's  sons  in  unlfbrm;  the  fighting  team 
of  which  Gen.  WllUam  C.  Westmoreland  was 
speaking  in  assuranoes  given  to  President 
Johnson,  and  through  him  to  the  whole  con- 
stituency, that  these  forces  "will  not  be  de- 
feated by  the  Commxuilsts  In  Viet   Nam." 

The  weekend  consiiltatlons  In  Texas  were 
In  order.  They  prffvWed  him  the  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  rSvlew  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief the  progress  of  that  war, 
but  to  express  personally  the  conclusions 
therein  reached;  and  to  take  back  with  him 
reciprocal  assurances  to  his  men  that  the 
nation  stands  with  them.  As  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive stated  It,  the  message  Is  that  "their 
determination  and  courage  In  Viet  Nam  will 
be  matched  by  a  dedicated  resolve  and  sup- 
port here  at  home." 

That  spirit  of  unity  entails  provision  of 
whatever  It  takes  to  Win  this  war.  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  The  Banoer  repeatedly  has  said 
must  mark  the  nation's  total  response,  to 
wind  up  this  conflict  In  victory  In  the  short- 
est time  possible.  Military  realism  decrees 
it,  unencumbered  by  pollcy-snlplng  shenani- 
gans which  stab  our  fighting  men  In  the  back 
and  lead  to  Free  WorU  disaster  via  ap{>ease- 
ment  or  defeat. 

General  Westmoreland  and  his  men  are 
there  to  win.  They  were  sent  for  that — 
and  nothing  less  woiild  have  justified  their 
mission  and  sacrifices  to  date. 

With  the  candor  at  one  who  knows  the 
score,  he  entertains  no  Illusions  of  easy  vic- 
tory. He  does  not  rtst  his  conclusions  on 
dlme-a-dozen  rumors,  nor  couch  his  report 
in  guesswork.  He  deajs  In  fact;  and  the  fact 
Is  progress  toward  victory — with  that  ob- 
jective attainable,  given  the  full  supjxjrt 
which  it  is  the  right  ©f  these  An.erlcan  sons 
to  ask  and  expect. 

He  confirmed  their  qualities:  "They  are  a 
credit  to  America  aad  our  society.  Their 
mothers  and  their  wives  can  be  truly  proud 
of  their  attitude,  their  courage,  their  under- 
standing of  the  sittiatlon,  their  compassion, 
their  Integrity,  and  their  endurance." 

A  soldier's  soldier  can  appreciate  those  at- 
tributes on  the  flrlng-Une — possessed,  to  a 
man,  on  the  team  he  Commands.  They  have 
not  failed  America  obi  the  front  to  which 
they  were  sent,  and  America  must  not  fall 
them  on  the  home  froBt 


man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  PniTONl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday.  August  7,  1966,  a 
tragic  accident  claimed  eight  Tennessee 
National  Guardsmen. 

These  men  were  members  of  Part  Com- 
pany A,  1st  Bn(M),  117th  Infantry  of 
GreenevUle,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  were  on  mili- 
tary duty  at  the  time  of  their  death  and 
were  serving  their  Nation  as  are  our  men 
around  the  globe. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  to  com- 
fort their  families  and  loved  ones  but  I 
believe,  and  I  am  sure  all  will  agree,  they 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  just  as 
our  men  are  giving  their  lives  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  recognition  of  and  as  a  tribute  to 
their  sacrifice  I  would  like  to  place  the 
names  of  these  Tennesseans  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Pfc.  Jimmy  L.  Kenney.  NG  25-345-073 
(age  23).  Wife.  Dawn  H.  Kenney,  222 
Lake  Street,  GreenevUle,  Tenn. 

Pfc.  Ronnie  J.  Cox,  NG  25-345-089 
(age  23) .  Father,  J.  C.  Cox,  1414  North 
Main  Street.  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Sp4c.  Harold  L.  Smith,  NG  25-345-054 
(age  23 ) .  Wife.  Gaynelle  S.  Smith.  Route 
4.  Greeneville.  Tenn. 

Sp4c.  Cody  W.  Erwin,  NG  25-345-044 
(age  25).  Wife.  Carol  C.  Erwin,  Route  1. 
Mosheim.  Tenn. 

Sp4c.  Harry  E.  Gass,  NG  25-345-037 
I  age  26) .  Father.  George  B.  Gass,  Route 
6.  Greeneville.  Tenn. 

Sp4c.  Roy  D.  Hlce,  NG  25-345-085  <age 
23) .  Wife,  Nellie  J.  Hice,  Route  2,  Afton. 
Tenn. 

Sgt.  Elmer  M.  Mullins.  NG  34-982-917 
(age  41).  Wife.  Peggy  J.  Mullins.  1314 
Snapps  Perry  Road,  Greeneville,  Tenn, 

Pfc.  Herbert  P.  Shelton,  NG  25-345- 
084  (age  23) .  Wife,  Barbara  P.  Shelton, 
Route  2.  Afton,  Tenn. 


EIGHT  TENNESSEE  NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  content  that  the  gentle- 


A  REHASH  OP  THE  DICKEY- 
LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
gretfully, it  appears  that  the  House  is 
again  to  be  subjected  to  a  rehash  of  the 
old,  tired,  and  thoroughly  discredited 
argiunents  relating  to  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project.  This  project,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  was  authorized  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  advanced  engineering 
work  preparatory  to  construction. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  material  has 
been  inserted  into  the  Rbcord  in  the 
guise  of  important  new  items  of  infor- 
mation which  have  developed  since  last 
consideration  of  this  project.  This  was 
again  the  case  yesterday. 
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However,  there  is  nothing  new,  nor 
important,  contained  in  the  latest  inser- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  ] .  Mr.  Clark  is  noted  as  the 
chief  opponent  of  the  project  as  I  am 
its  major  proponent. 

The  new  Information  to  which  my  col- 
league refers  can  be  found  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Albert  A.  Cree.  chairman  of 
the  Electric  Coordinating  Council,  given 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  August  9, 1965.  Mr.  Cree  has  been 
the  chief  lobbyist  for  the  private  utilities 
of  New  England  in  their  selfish  and  ir- 
rational attacks  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  in  order  to  stop  any  public  de- 
velopment of  my  district  or  any  area  of 
New  England  irrespective  of  benefit,  and 
I  know  personally,  that  a  copy  of  this 
testimony  was  given  to  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  before  this 
matter  was  considered  last  year. 

Yes,  the  "new"  information  is  nothing 
more  than  last  year's  fiction  which  the 
Congress  rejected. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  estimates  construction  costs 
of  the  Dickey  project  at  $14  to  $15  mil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis.  Actually  this 
figure  includes  not  only  construction 
costs  but  also  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  and  the  annual  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  power  sales.  Also,  what  is  not 
reflected  in  this  $14  to  $15  million  are 
the  value  of  downstream  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  area  redevelopment 
and  outdoor  recreation.  These  benefits 
reduce  the  average  armual  costs  to  about 
$12.9  million. 

Relating  to  other  "new"  information, 
the  other  figures  have  been  derived  from 
Mr.  Crees  ^^stimony  of  a  year  ago. 
Frankly,  these  figures  do  not  agree  with 
those  of  thejiorps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  These  agen- 
cies have  computed  the  average  cost  of 
power  at  13.6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  not 
16.  They  have  computed  the  cost  of 
peaking  power  at  20  mills,  not  32 — and 
this  is  considerably  cheaper  than  any 
other  alternative  delivered  cost  of  peak- 
ing power  in  New  England  including 
plants  contemplated  under  the  newest  of 
technology. 

This  broad  brush  castigation  of  two 
great  and  respected  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Including  the  unplica- 
tion  that  they  would  deliberately  distort 
an  economic  analysis  which  was  prepared 
under  congressionally  approved  guide- 
lines, is  distasteful  to  me.  If  they  had 
wanted  to  do  this,  why  report  that  the 
average  cost  was  13.6  mills  and  peaking 
cosw  were  20  mills?  Why  not  report  they 
were  7  mills  and  13  mills,  or  any  other 
lower  figure? 

Again,  I  think  that  we  should  be  aware 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  achieved 
worldwide  renown  In  this  field.  Their 
expertise  is  constantly  sought  by  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  throughout  the 
world.  They  have  planned,  constructed, 
»nd  are  operating  more  water  resources 
development  projects  than  any  other 
««ency  in  the  world.  In  my  dealings 
with  these  agencies.  I  have  found  con- 
scientious men  of  integrity  and  ability 
and  they  deserve  credit  for  their  work- 


not  the  abuse  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

Regarding  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project,  these  agencies  studied  it  for  10 
years.  Their  findings  were  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, another  respected  agency  in  the 
electric  power  field,  which  has  reviewed 
more  hydroelectric  projects  than  any 
other  organization,  public  or  private,  in 
the  world.  The  financial  analysis  was 
accepted  by  the  Bureau  of. the  Budget 
which,  as  many  of  us  know,  will  not  ap- 
prove such  projects  unless  the  financial 
data  is  sound,  accurate,  and  complete. 
The  project  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee — a  body 
which  has  legislatively  reviewed  more 
such  projects  than  any  other  parliamen- 
tary body  In  the  world. 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming 
body  of  fact,  a  group  of  power  company 
lobbyists  who  are  noted  for  persua\4sness 
In  selUng  the  wholly  antipublic  power 
line  of  their  companies  still  say  all  of 
these  agencies  are  wrong. 

Indeed,  even  assuming  the  dubious 
projections  of  these  companies  that 
power  from  Dickey  could  only  be  sold  at 
an  average  cost  of  10  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  even 
this  is  50  percent  less  than  they  are  now 
charging  cooperative  and  municipal  sys- 
tems In  my  district. 

A  last  word  about  taxes  which  these 
companies  purportedly  pay.  Let  us  get 
one  thing  straight:  they  are  tax  collec- 
tors— not  payers.  The  electric  utilities 
of  this  country  enjoy  a  unique  tax  sub- 
sidy under  our  current  tax  laws.  They  do 
not  pay  a  Federal  Income  tax  on  yearly 
profits;  they  are  sdlowed  to  collect  the 
income  tax  they  owe  from  the  consumers 
they  serve.  These  companies — unlike  no 
others — are  permitted  to  treat  Income 
taxes  as  a  business  expense  rather  than 
an  obligation  of  citizenship.  Under  this 
unique  system,  the  utility  company  is 
permitted  to  charge  their  customers  for 
Federal  income  taxes  during  the  course 
of  a  year  before  any  profits  are  deter- 
mined. Every  time  a  consumer  pays  his 
electric  bill  he  is  paying  that  utility's 
taxes. 

If  I  have  learned  one  thing  as  this 
project  successfully  moved  through  the 
executive  and  legislative  process,  it  is 
this:  The  days  of  Samuel  InsuU  are 
legendary  in  the  electric  utility  industry, 
but  the  legacy  of  his  arrogance  and  his 
contempt  still  remains  In  some  of  the 
industry's  executives. 


CHANGING    POSITIONS:    A    POLITI- 
CAL  FACT   OF   LIFE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  nearly 
38  years  in  this  House,  I  have  observed  a 
great  many  changes  in  our  counto'  In 
these  changing  times,  it  is  the  changes  in 
the  men  who  represent  our  citizens  that 


are  most  visible  at  first.  Our  represent- 
atives must  reflect  the  views  of  thcjse  they 
represent,  and  the  will  of  the  people 
sooner  or  later  is  reflected  in  Congress. 
Either  a  Member  will  not -come  back  to 
Washington  or  he  will  change  his  views 
that  had  been  previously  held. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  on  the  disturbing 
signs  in  our  economy.  With  sdl  due  re- 
spect to  the  gentleman's  intelligence,  I 
would  hope  that  the  minority  leader 
might  in  the  future  get  his  definition  of 
inflation  and  recession  straight,  whether 
we  are  or  are  not  In  an  Inflation  or  Is  it 
a  recession?  WIth_that  aside,  I  do  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  extremely  tight  condition 
of  the  money  market,  tightened  and 
milked  dry  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  decision  of  last  December  to  raise 
the  discount  rate  12  percent  and  regula- 
tion Q  37  percent.  Prom  the  reports  I 
have  seen,  Mr.  Ford  pinned  the  blame 
for  the  drying  up  of  the  money  market  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  decision  of  Decem- 
ber. I  again  commend  the  gentleman's 
shrewd  observation  and  would  call  to  his 
attention  my  remarks  of  last  December 
In  our  Joint  Economic  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  Fed's  decision  when  I  warned 
the  American  public  of  what  exactly  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  observed  a  few 
days  ago.  High  interest  rates  hurt  every- 
one, even  the  banks. 

Over  the  years,  the  Republican  Party 
has  switched  Its  stand  on  many  Impor- 
tant issues,  so  it  is  not  an  unexpected  oc- 
currence when  a  statement,  such  as  the 
minority  leader  recently  made,  appears. 
The  Republican  Party  should  not,  then, 
be  too  surprised  when  some  Democrats 
announce  that  they  have  changed  their 
position  from  opposition  to  support  of 
H.R.  14544,  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966.  This  bill  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  Government  lending  pro- 
gram; the  buildup  In  the  Government's 
loan  portfoUo  is  $33  billion.  This  bill  will 
reduce  this  portfolio.  We  all  must  real- 
ize that  to  be  an  effective  Representative, 
an  open  mind  is  a  vital  political  attribute, 
not  only  a  political  attribute  but  a  polit- 
ical fact  of  life. 


CRISIS  DEEPENING  IN  HOMEBUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY  AS  FUNDS  CON- 
TINUE TO  LEAVE  THE  THRIFT 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemvi 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  brings  a  new  crisis  report  to  me  on 
the  situation  t>elng  faced  by  prospective 
homeowners  and  hopeful  homebulld- 
ers.  Everyone  now  admits  that  we  are 
f£u;Ing  a  desperate  condition  In  the 
mortgage  market,  meaning  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  long-held  dreams  of  home- 
ownership  for  thousands  of  our  families 
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and  the  loss  of  business  and  Jobs  for  the 
thousands  in  the  homebuildlng  industry. 

I  place  the  blame  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
who  so  blindly  and  so  indifferently  in- 
flicted the  present  crisis  on  the  American 
public  last  December  when  they  raised 
the  amoimt  of  interest  commercial 
banlEs  may  pay  on  time  deposits,  caus- 
ing a  tremendous  outflow  from  the  mort- 
gage lending  thrift  institutions.   . 

The  Home  Builders  AssociKion  of 
Hartford  Coimty,  Conn.,  have  sent  me 
the  results  of  a  recent  poll  of  Connecti- 
cut homebullders  co^^ceming  the  situa- 
tion In  their  present  plans  for  home 
construction.  The  results  are  not  sur- 
prising, knowing  what  we  do  of  the 
present  situation,  but  they  reveal,  I  be- 
lieve, a  tragic  situation. 

Plans  for  building  starts  are  off  85 
percent  since  1965;  69  percent  of  the 
builders  polled  attributed  this  drastic 
decline  to  the  shortage  of  mortgage 
money.  Also,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Membe^Kb  letter  from 
a  savings  and  loan  executive  in  Irving, 
Tex.,  revealing  the  terrible  situation 
which  his  association  faces  with  interest 
rates  climbing  to  record  highs.  Some  of 
the  local  associations  have  been  prlc^ 
out  of  the  market  due  to  a  50-percent 
lo6s  of  savings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  the  following  letters: 

Tbx  Hoick  Builders  Association 

OF  Habttord  Countt,  Inc., 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  5,  1966. 
CongreasmAii  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAR  Congressman  Patman:  Several  weeks 
«CO.  this  AMOclatlon  addresaod  a  rather 
lengthy  letter  to  you  In  which  we  expressed 
ovr  concern  over  the  "tight  money"  situa- 
tion as  It  pertained  to  residential  mortgage 
financing. 

.  At  that  time,  our  Connecticut  builders 
were  busy  building  on  previous  commit- 
ments, but  were  growing  apprehensive  about 
declining  sales,  financing  for  future  develop- 
ment and  construction,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  developing  crisis. 

Now,  the  builder  finds  himself  facing  a  des- 
perate situation.  New  homes  already  built 
cannot  be  sold  because  buyers  are  having 
difficulty  selling  their  existing  homes.  He 
cannot  continue  to  build  in  the  face  of 
rising  costs  of  money  and  materials,  and  the 
reluctance  and  downright  refusal  of  many 
lenders  to  Issue  conunltments.  He  has  found 
himself  cutting  back  on  production,  aban- 
doning plans  for  proposed  construction,  and 
aa  a  result  losing  or  laylng-off  skiUed,  hard- 
to-flnd  construction  workers. 

These  firsthand  accounts  of  trouble  haven't 
shown  up  In  the  cold  statistics  as  yet,  but 
the  builders  are  hurting  now,  and  their  cut- 
bMka  wUl  show  up  in  the  statistics  when  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  the  loss  in  pro- 
duction. 

Rather  than  discuss  the  plight  of  the 
builder  in  vague  or  general  terms,  we  would 
Uke  to  submit  to  you,  the  results  of  a  survey 
we  conducted  among  our  builders  in  the  cen- 
tral Connecticut  area.  These  reaults  are  en- 
oloaed  for  your  Information. 

Unfortunately,  the  surrey  results  are  not 
complete  at  this  Uxoe,  but  returns  to  date 
bava  baaa  tabulated.  Those  results  are  based 
Jipon  a  24%  return.  WhUe  not  con- 
clusive, we  believe  tb«y  are  indicative  of 
the  total  plctiu«  and  spell-out  clearly  what 
la  happening  In  home  building  in  Oon- 
neotleut. 


Unless  remedial  action  is  taken  In  the 
weeks  ahead  and  substantial  Improvement  In 
the  residential  mortgage  maricet  realized, 
Connecticut  can  exp>ect  a  sharp  drop  in  starts 
for  new  single  and  multiple  dwelling  units 
this  Pall.  This  slow-down  will  carry  through 
the  Spring  of  1967,  dei)endlng  upon  how 
much  and  how  soon  action  Is  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  mortgage  situation. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  adopt  the  corrective  measures 
now  before  the  Congrets  (H.R.  15639,  S.  3529, 
H.R.  16352  and  H.R.  14026)  which  would  help 
put  money  back  Into  home  building  and 
would  help  end  the  interest  rate  war,  and 
also  to  establish  a  national  housing  p>ollcy 
designed  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  viable 
home  building  lnd\istr{r.  This  Is  essential  to 
our  national  economy  and  to  provide  a  proper 
living  environment  foj  all  our  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Rttssew.  R.  Naughton, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

SpBCIAL   HOMEBVrlLOERS    StTRVETr 

Preliminary  Results  as  of  July  29,  1966 — 
(Based  upon  a  24'?'c  return.) 

1.  Have  you  changed  your  1966  building 
plans  since  last  Fall?  84%  of  the  builders 
responding  said  'Tres.'" 

a.  If  yes.     How? 

Last  Fall,  these  builders  planned  to  build 
623  singles;  826  multiples  in  '66. 

In  March  '66,  they  planned  to  build  531 
singles;  514  multiples  In  '66. 

In  July  '66  they  mpected  to  build  325 
singles;  168  multiples  tri  '66. 

A  48 '"c  reduction  In  single  units  planned; 
79.17'%  reduction  in  miiltlples. 

3.  If  there  has  bean  a  change  in  your 
plans,  to  what  do  you  attribute  this? 

Builders  attributing  reduction  in  starts 
to:  I 

I  Percent 

Money    X 69.0 

Land  costs , 14.6 

General  economic  conditions 9.4 

Labor -     4.4 

lilaterlals    ,...- - 2.6 

4.  Have  you  had  a  sales  price  change  since 
last  summer?     If  so,  how  much?  - 

Prices  Increased  by:  J 

[Percent  of  buil4ers  responding) 

$1,00© 35 

•1.500 I ^--  20 

82,000 - , 15 

$3,000 5 

$1,000   (less  than) : 25 

Price  changes  of  $5CO-$3,000  were  broken 
down  to  a  else  in:  Financing  costs  of  $300- 
500,  material  cost  of  $100-500,  labor  costs  of 
$100-500.  land  cost  Of  $1,000-2,000,  Other 
costs — None.  ■ 

5.  In  what  price  raqge  are  your  houses? 

[Percent  of  bullflers  responding) 

$17,000-$19,000    ^-.- i.-  5 

$20,000-«25,000    J—  10 

•25,000-$30,000    30 

$30,0OO-$35,000    . 35 

$35,000  and  up  -- ,- 20 

6.  Have  you  had  prospective  buyers  In  re- 
cent weeks,  and  lost  a  eale  because  the  buyer 
failed  to  qualify  for  mortgage  financing? 
75%  of  the  builders  responding  said  "yes." 

7.  How  much  of  a  dawn  payment  did  these 
prospective  buyers  have?  45 '~;!  were  prepared 
to  make  a  20%  down  payment,  15%  were 
prepared  to  make  a  10%  down  payment, 
10%  were  prepared  to  aiake  a  25%  down  pay- 
ment, 30%  amount  at  down  payment  not 
indicated. 

8.  Of  those  buyers  frbo  did  qualify,  what 
down  payment  did  thfljy  make?  40%  made  a 
26%  down  payment,  30%  made  a  one-third 
down  payment,  15%  r&ade  a  20%  down  pay- 
ment, 10%  made  a  10*%  down  payment,  5% 
made  a  60%  down  payifient. 


9.  Have  you  lost  sales  due  to  buyer  re- 
sistance to  mortgage  Interest  rates?  55% 
of  the  builders  responding  said  "yes." 

What  was  the  interest  rate  objected  to  by 
the  buyers?  50%  objected  to  an  interest 
rate  of  6'^%,  20%  reported  objections  to 
6 '4  %  and  to  6%  plus  2  pts. 

10.  Have  you  attempted.  In  recent  weeks, 
to  obtain  a  new  or  future  commitment  lor 
development-construction  financing?  J5% 
of  the  respondents  said  "yes,"  35%  of  these 
builders  were  refused  on  new  commitments, 
18%  of  those  obtaining  new  commitments 
had  them  reduced  in  amount  by  the  bank. 

11.  Under  present  market  conditions,  what 
are  your  building  plans  for  Fall?  48 'i  will 
build  on  contract  only,  45%  plan  only  to 
complete  what  Is  now  under  construction, 
5.8 -c  plan  minim vun  activity,  enough  to  keep 
key  workers  busy,  1.2%  report  suspending 
operations. 

12.  Plans  for  Spring.  1967?  100^:  of  re- 
spondents are  uncertain.  Plans  depend 
upon  market  conditions. 

13.  Please  comment  on  market  conditions 
and  activity  of  yotu  firm. 

A  SAMPUNG  or  StraVKY  COMMENTS 

"Unless  the  money  market  eases,  the  con- 
struction industry  and  particularly  housing 
is  bound  to  grind  to  a  halt." 

"Suspending  all  building  activity  until 
conditions  Improve." 

"My  opinion  concerning  the  tight  money 
situation  Is  that  If  It  keeps  up  another  four- 
months  we'll  be  in  for  a  tremendous  financial 
problem  as  weU  as  a  tremendous  labor  lay- 
off." 

"Unless  there  are  changes  in  the  mortgage 
market,  especially  for  second-time  home  buy- 
ers, there  will  be  no  activity  with  my  firm. 
We  cannot  get  any  commitments  from  lend- 
ing Institutions  for  refinancing  of  the  sec- 
ond home,  of  which  in  the  price  range  and 
size  of  our  homes,  we  depend  on  at  least 
50%,   of  this  type  of  buyer." 

"Plans  uncertain,  but  probably  down  to 
a  minimum  Just  to  keep  help  going." 

"Prom  October.  1985  to  April,  1966,  otir 
dollar  volume  was  close  to  $600,000.  Since 
tight  money,  we  have  liquidated  on  Cor- 
poration— canceled  all  options — sold  off  all 
assets.    4  years  of  hard  work  down  the  drain." 

"With  the  present  problem  of  tight  money 
at  hand  we  will  be  very  hesitant  to  start  any 
new  single  family  dwellings." 

"We  have  become  deeply  mired  by  tight 
money  and  are  changing  thoughts  on  a  daily 
basis — It  Is  impossible  to  plan  when  banks 
and  lending  agencies  tell  us — 'no  money  un- 
til  1967  and  In  some  cases  1968'." 

"Tight  money  has  had  a  serious  effect  on 
our  sales  to  date,  and  we  expect  to  find  a 
worse  condition  in  the  Pall  which  may  permit 
us  to  survive  the  winter  months.  If  relief 
is  not  made  available  before  Spring,  we  will 
be  forced  to  liquidate  and  quit  the  btilldlng 
business  as  we  know  it." 

"A  drastic  curtailment  in  plans,  although 
demand  is  very  strong." 

"Unless  conditions  improve,  will  build  on 
contract  only." 

"Future  is  uncertain,  due  to  shortage  of 
mortgage  money.  Advance  cocamltmenta 
are  not  secure,  so  we  are  playing  it  by  ear. 
I  have  land  for  multiple  dwelling  but  no 
financing." 

FmsT  Pedesal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  or  Irving, 

August  8.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Wbight  Patman, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Congrkssman  Patman:  All  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  Dalla* 
area,  with  one  exception,  are  paying  5%  p«f 
anntun,  and  it  appears  to  me  from  their  op- 
erating statements  that  less  than  one  third 
of  them  have  earnings  for  this  high  rate. 
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We  were  the  last  association  in  Dallcw  to 
go  to  5%,  and  did  so  only  after  a  loss  of 
HJ200.000  in  deposits  in  five  working  days — 
I  must  say  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  did  make  the  money  available,  and 
all  we  had  to  do  was  make  a  phone  call  and 
draw  a  draft  to  honor  each  and  every  with- 
drawal. 

Of  course,  we  have  Just  been  Informed, 
effective  September  1,  1966,  the  minimum 
rate  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
will  charge  a  member  institution  will  be 
514  %  and  on  all  advances  made  to  honor 
withdrawals  in  excess  of  15%  we  must  then 
send  any  Increase  In  savings  to  the  Home 
Xjoan  Bank  to  reduce  the  ad^-ances  made  to 
honor  the  withdrawals. 

We  have  one  savings  and  loan  In  Dallas 
County — Trinity  Savings  and  Loan,  that 
chose  not  to  increase  their  rate  to  5,  but 
stayed  at  41-i  %■  Their  withdrawals  since  June 
30  are  now  nearly  30%  of  their  savings  as  of 
that  date,  and  It  appears  that  prior  to  the 
end  of  1966  their  advances  from  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  could  very  easily  be  50%  of  their 
total  savings. 

Obviously,  they  are  out  of  the  loan  market, 
and  with  savings  withdrawals  to  approxi- 
mately 50%,  their  cost  of  money  (41^%  to 
the  saver  and  5%  %  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank ) 
will  average  In  excess  of  the  5%  the  rest  of 
us  are  paying,  and  their  operating  ratio  will 
be  a  great  deal  higher  than  if  they  had 
chosen  to  go  up  to  the  6%  rate  every  other 
savings  and  loan  in  this  area  is  paying. 

I  give  you  this  information  only  with  the 
thought  that  you  might  like  to  have  Mr. 
Home  keep  you  carefully  advised  of  the  sav- 
ings withdrawals  of  this  state  chartered,  fed- 
erally Insured  association  whose  assets  E)e- 
cember  31,  1965  were  Just  less  than  $1,000  be- 
low 17  million. 

We  personally  have  our  hands  full  with  de- 
linquent loan  customers,  as  well  as  being 
short  of  money,  and  thought  you  might  like 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  a  small 
home-owned  savings  and  loan  that  I  believe 
made  the  wrong  decision  in  trying  to  buck 
the  trend  of  high  cost  of  money. 

Thought  you  might  like  to  have  an  extra 
copy  of  the  July  23,  1966  Business  Week  arti- 
cle which  is  enclosed. 
yom-6  very  truly, 

Robert  M.  Nelson, 

President. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  14026  EMPHA- 
SIZES NEED  TO  AID  HOMEBUILD- 
ING AND  HOMEOWNINQ 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  need 
for  remedial  action  to  aid  our  devastated 
homebuildlng  industry,  our  discouraged 
homeowning  public,  and  our  troubled 
economy  grows  every  day.  I  have  been 
informed  by  savings  and  loan  pec«)le  in 
the  St.  Louis  area  that  there  was  a  net 
savings  outflow  of  $44  million  reported  in 
July— that  is,  $44  million  out  of  the  mort- 
gage market,  $44  million  worth  of  homes 
that  our  citizens  will  not  be  able  to  buy. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  Nation  re- 
veal that  the  loss  being  experienced  by 
builders  means  thousands  of  workers 
Without  work.  This  calls  for  immediate 
congressional    action    to    mitigate    the 


tight-money  hlgh-interest-rate  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  from  a 
savings  and  loan  executive  responding  to 
charges  that  the  thrift  industry  has  be- 
come obsolete  and  crybabies  to  Congress. 
The  letter  states: 

The  quintessence  of  our  specialized  field 
( lending  for  homeownershlp  |  is  still  the  goal 
of  every  family  in  our  country.  Home  owner- 
ship is  our  specialty,  and  the  techniques  and 
application  of  same,  our  forte. 

Many  savings  and  loan  associations 
from  around  the  country  report  that  they 
are  making  no  more  mortgsige  commit- 
ments, which  means  that  the  supplier  of 
44  percent  of  our  home  financing  is  no 
longer  financing  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
letters  supporting  H.R.  14026  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks: 

Thos.  C.  Jun  Construction  Co.. 

Godfrey,  111.,  August  11, 1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Patman:  The  writer  of  this  letter  Is 
President  of  the  Home  Builder's  associa- 
tion of  Madison  County,  Illinois  and  is  very 
much  concerned,  as  well  as  all  members  of 
our  association,  with  the  mortgage  crisis, 
better  known  as  "Tight  Money  Situation" 
which  is  prevailing  today  and  has  been 
6te|«iily  getting  worse  for  the  last  6  months. 
You  may  have  received  commumcatlons  or 
telegrams  from  me  recently,  and  I  know  that 
some  steps  have  been  taken,  but  from  vari- 
ous reports,  not  enough  Is  being  done  and 
that  Is  the  reason  for  my  writing  to  you 
again. 

We  feel  H.R.  15639  shoiild  be  pushed  for 
passage.  We  also  feel  that  H.R.  14026,  which 
Is  designed  to  stop  rise  In  interest  rates 
should  be  passed.  We  feel  that  the  compe- 
tition between  banks.  Savings  and  Loans, 
and  some  forms  of  government  securities 
should  be  leveled  off  so  that  more  money 
will  be  put  into  accotints  for  home  mortgage 
lending.  , 


Tou  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
btillding  Industry  has  already  been  cut  back 
anywhere  from  16  to  70  percent  varying  in 
different  areas.  You,  also,  well  realise  thlB 
is  throwing  skilled  craftsmen  out  of  work, 
and  God  only  knows  there  is  a  shortage  in 
all  skilled  craftsmen  In  the  btillding  Industry 
at  the  present  time.  The  loss  of  theae 
craftsmen  to  other  industries  means  that 
many  of  them  will  NOT  come  back.  Any- 
one can  add  up  the  score  and  will  know  that 
there  will  also  occur  a  cut  back  In  the  Q[ianu- 
f  acturtng  of  aU  materials  that  go  Into  buUd- 
ing.  Every  day  that  goes  by  without  some 
permanent  relief  Is  going  to  g^reatly  affect  our 
entire  national  economy. 

On  July  27,  a  meeting  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington DC.  and  attended  by  approximately 
800  members  of  the  home  building  industry, 
and  I  think  that  our  point  was  made  well 
known  to  everybody  that  attended.  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  a  reply  from  you  ad- 
vising me  of  your  feelings  on  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

>.  Thos.  C.  Juk. 

COMMTNITT    FEDX&AL    SAVINGS   AND 

Loan  Association, 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  August  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  valiant  attempt  to  help  ease  the 
situation  for  savings  and  loan  asaociations 
all  over  the  country. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  July  ex- 
perience was  here  in  St.  Louis,  X  am  giving 
you  the  report  of  the  expterience  of  all  but 
three  of  the  associations.  They  did  not  re- 
port with  the  League  but  undoubtedly  their 
experience  was  similar  to  that  of  the  others. 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  how  drastic  the 
situation  is — and  now  to  top  It  all  off,  to- 
day's newspaper  has  the  enclosed  ad  of  three 
banks  offering  5^^  %  on  CDs. 

I  am  glad  there  is  someone  in  Washington 
who  knows  about  the  plight  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  Is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

More  power  to  you. 
Cordially, 

John  H.  AaMBRnaTXR,  President. 


Savings  report,  July  1966 


Name 


Income 


Withdrawn 


Gain 


Beaumont 

Bohemian 

Bonne  Terre 

Caromlelet 

Cass  Federal 

Clayton  Savings  4  Loan,  Hannibal 

Coiuiii  I'ia 

ConiniunUy 

Conservative 

Economy 

Equality _ 

Fami  and  Home 

First  Federal 

Franklin  

Gibraltar 

Hamiltonian 

Home  Federal 

Lateyette 

Missouri . 

\ew  .^(te — 

North  western ., 

07.arks  Federal , 

Postal  Plaza „ 

Pmdential 

Pulaski , 

Reliance , 

Roosevelt 

St.  Ix>uis  County 

Surety 

United 

Unity. 

University  City 

Waehlnfcton  Federal 

Webster  Groves 

Total 


$150, 
2,f*8, 

180, 
6,425, 

817. 

2.%2, 
1, 16S. 
8,4U8, 

409, 

182. 

712, 
1,"5S. 

429. 

38S, 

Ma. 

1,212, 
1.239, 
1,982, 
3,806, 

180, 
1,079, 

484. 
1,S20, 
2,247, 

937. 

336. 
2,309. 

952. 

177. 
3.612. 

464. 

298. 

206, 

201, 


368 
544 

940 
247 
290 
923 
945 
005 
279 
81S 
696 
059 
920 
910 
IBB 
146 
676 
251 
894 
906 
701 
865 
630 
600 
910 
968 
254 
421 
602 
539 
119 
825 
938 
101 


48. 176. 288 


1282, 
3,345, 

308, 
7,3I.\ 
1.166. 

286, 
1.362, 
22.535, 
1,483. 
2.134, 
2,042, 
3.480, 

602, 

946, 

757, 
3,472, 
2.733, 
1,440, 
3.881, 

545, 
4,612, 

912, 
1,336, 
7,098, 
2,634. 

558, 
4,647, 
2,843, 

668, 
3,306, 

951, 

746, 
1,076. 

153. 


826 
893 
926 
396 
652 
976 
875 
454 
174 
43S 
154 
721 
628 
649 
396 
349 
250 
608 
393 
899 
346 
092 
286 
417 
683 
963 
128 
049 
799 
878 
003 
SflZ 
608 
663 


91,570.913 


$541,643 


184.244 


306,  «61 
'"47,"i89' 


1.078.987 


Loss 


1132.467 

457.349 

127.986 

890.148 

349,362 

34.088 

193,930 

14, 037, 449 

1, 073. 895 

I,BSl.ei8 

1,329.466 

1.722,682 

172. 70S 

660,736 

154,196 

2,260,203 

1, 493.  574 


74.490 

864. 98( 

3.532,616 

427,227 


4, 860, 917 
1,696.67* 

221.994 
2,277,871 
1,800,628 

491. 197 


486,884 
447,737 
868,666 


44, 473, 613 
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B*T  ClTT 

Aasocxatzon 

Bay  city.  Tex..  Augut  12, 1»M. 
Hon.  WuoHT  Patkan, 
Hotue  o/  RepreaentatUtea, 
Waahiv^on.  D.C. 

DsAS  RxPKKSXMTATivs:  Prom  this  great  dis- 
tance we  have  been  wondering  why  Con- 
greae  eeema  to  have  dropped  or  Ignored  the 
two  Bill*  HJi.  140ae  and  HJl.  16639  which 
you  introduced  BometUne  ago,  which  In  our 
opinion  would  alleviate  the  situation  that 
Savings  *  Loan  Associations,  the  Home  Buy- 
ing Public,  Homebullders  and  Allied  Indus- 
tries nnd  themselves  now  In. 

Have  Just  read  the  address  by  Honorable 
Jim  Wright  given  on  Aug.  3rd.  and  from 
what  we  read  in  the  papers  this  had  no  effect 
wlxatever  on  the  Congress. 

We  think  that  yoiMhave  been  doing  a 
great  work  on  this  subject  and  am  sure  will 
continue  to  do  all  that  you  can  but  iinless 
Congress  wakes  up  and  does  something  the 
effects  are  going  to  be.  disastrous  as  far  as 
homebulldlng  is  concerned. 

We  have  had  to  quit  making  home  loan 
In  order  to  go  through  with  our  formers 
commitments. 

Thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  this  situation  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  WAoewoBTH,  Preaident. 

Amkbican  SAvntos  akd  Loam  As-  „ 

80CIATI0N, 

Neu)  York,  N.T.,  Aufruat  9. 1966. 
Hon.  WuoHT  Patman, 

Cfiatrm*n,  The  Houae  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  House  Offi.ce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DiAB  ICk.  CRAnucAN;  We  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  current  monetary  situation 
which  aeems  to  be  worsening,  and  It  seems 
that  we  in  the  Savings  and  Loan  Industry 
have  acquired  the  image  of  a  "cry  baby." 
Let  me  state  unequivocally  that  we  are  not 
as  qpolled  as  we  are  made  to  appear.  We  do 
not  ahrlnk  from  competition  or  adversity,  we 
mlcome  the  opportiuiity  to  vie  for  the  sav- 
ings dollar.  It  seems  that  according  to  Mr. 
J.  L.  Robertson  and  the  other  knowledgeable 
members  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board,  we 
are  an  entity  that  is  becoming  obsolete.  The 
consensus  of  many  learned  economists  is 
that  we  cannot  survive,  and  that  the  only 
salvation  is  by  congressional  law.  Weil,  let 
mc  say  that  we  will  be  around  for  many 
years  to  come;  and  that  we  shall  prosper 
when  the  theme  is  proeperlty  and  we  shall  re- 
cede when  the  theme  is  recession. 

The  quintessence  of  our  specialized  field 
Is  still  the  goal  of  every  family  In  our  coun- 
try. Home  ownership  is  our  specialty,  and 
the  techniques  and  application  of  same,  our 
forte. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  outflow  of 
funds  from  oxtr  institutions  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  dismay,  if  not  consternation. 
But,  perhaps  we  have  been  lax  and  compla- 
cent, and  this  situation  shall  lead  to  Innova- 
tion and  imagination  in  our  industry. 

We  are  now  in  a  readjustment  stage,  and 
we  are  attempting  to  compete  for  the  sav- 
ings dollar  as  best  we  can;  but  let  me  assure 
you  that  we  are  doing  so  with  forethought 
and  frugality.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we 
have  prided  ourselves  in  being  acute  in  grant- 
ing our  mortgage  loans;  and  that  we  do  not 
approve  loans  predicted  on  yield  alone.  We 
would  not  compromise  the  quality  of  our 
MMta  for  the  luxury  of  garnering  a  lucrative 
return  on  o\xr  investments. 

In  cloaing.  let  me  state  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  be  the  homeowners  and  bulld- 
■ra  best  friend;  our  institution  has  been  in 
business  f<M-  some  seventy  odd  years;  and 
we  Intend  to  stay  in  business.  Perhaps  we 
have  to  change  our  services  and  techniques, 
and  perhaps  we  have  to  tighten  our  belt  a 
bit.  and  pull  otiraelves  up  by  our  bootstraps; 


but  whatever  It  takes,  we  are  p>repared  to 
make  whatever  sacrifices  and  ramifications 
that  are  necessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geokoe  J.  Rttggicri, 
Vice  President  and  Controller. 


_.    LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to ; 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for 
August  26  through  August  31,  on  ac- 
count of  official  busirjess. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  August  23,  on  account 
of  official  business;  opening  of  State  fair 
In  his  congressional  (fistrlct. 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  August  18,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Mackie  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDEIRS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  WnrrTEN,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SiKEs  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga),  for  20  minutes,  on  August 
22. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  15  minutes,  on  August 
18.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  iind  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Carter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Arenos. 

Mr.  Berry. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Resnick.  | 


SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  t^  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  ttom  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  13277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
for  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

H.R.  13881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs.  cats,  and 
certain  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  research  or  experimentation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  22, 1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  froih 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2664.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1967  involving  a 
net  decrease  for  the  Atlantic-Pactflc  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2655.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  112 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease from  8200  to  $500  the  monthly  com- 
bat pay  exclusion  for  commissioned  o£Bcers 
serving  In  combat  zones  (H.  Doc.  No.  469) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9332.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  guarantee  and  Insurance  of  loans 
to  Indians  and  Indian  organizations  (Rept. 
No.  1860).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2858,  an  act  to 
amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  relating  to  construction  differ- 
ential subsidies  (Rept.  No.  1861).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15953.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  8  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  Increase  the  special  revenue 
bond  borrowing  authority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  18621. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  16940.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  8. 
1935.  relating  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Trinity  College,  of  Washington.  DC:  wlUi 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1863).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HJl.  17138.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  BANDSTRA: 
H.R.  17139.  A  blU  to  estebUsh  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  loans  to  certain  hospitals 
In   critical    need    of   new   l>eds    and    related 
faclUtles  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for 
service    resulting    from    new    and    expanded 
Pederal  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BESNETT: 
H.R.  17140.  A  bill  to  amend  the   Internal 
Security  Act  of   1950;   to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  CORBFTT: 
H.R.  17141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution   by  allowing  a   tax  credit  for 
expenditures  incurred  in  constructing  such 
facilities  and  by  permitting  the  deducUon.  or 
amortlzaUon  over  a  period  of  1   to  6  years 
of  such  expenditures;   to  the  Committee  orj 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  DINGELL; 
H.R.  17142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Pederal  income  tax  for  State 
and  local  income  taxes  paid  by  an  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  17143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  to  provide  notice,  hearing 
and  Judicial  review  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
hibition or  curtailment  of  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  oommodltlee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  DYAL: 
Hit.  17144.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  a  parent  who  does 
not  have  custody  of  a  child  from  taking  such 
chUd  across  the  t>oimdary  of  a  Stete  under 
certain  circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  17146.  A  blU  to  excluae  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  movUig  expenses-  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  17146.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  of  the  sole  surviving 
able-bodied  eon  m  certain  families;   to  the 
W)mmittee  on  Armed  Services 
ByMr.  NIX: 
HJl.  X7147.  A  biU  to  amend  section  302  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  improve  mil- 
itary physician  career  inducements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
OcrVlCBfl. 
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By  Mr.  OLSSN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  17148.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder,  to 
raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  coet-of- 
living  Increases  in  such  benefits,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to  wid- 
ows,   to    provide    for    contributions    to    the 
social  security  trust  funds  from  the  general 
revenues,  to  otherwise  extend  and   Improve 
the   Insurance  system   established   by   such 
title,  and  for  other  piu-poees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  REUSS : 
H.R.  17149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent, 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits  there- 
under,   financed    with    appropriated    funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  17150.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  coet  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  faclliUes  for  the 
control   of   water  or  air   pollution,   and   to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.BOUSH: 
H.R.  17151.  A  bUl  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alUes  for  Incitement  of  riots  and  civU  dis- 
turbances,  and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  17152.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  fish  protein  concentrate:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  VIOORITO: 
B[Ji.  17153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
SociaJ  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increasee  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CALLAN: 
H.R.  17154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  Interstate  Highway  29  Into  Nebraska 
including   a    bridge;    to    the   Oommittee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  17165.  A  bill   to  provide  that  no  fur- 
ther sales  may  be  made  under  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  1966;   to  the  Oommittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REDLIN : 
H.R.  17166.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    ooursee    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  InsUtutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel-   to 
the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ' 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  17157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  17168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
Btates  Code,   to   provide  city  deUvery  mall 
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service  on  a  door  delivery  service  basis  for 
postal  patrons  receiving  curbside  delivery 
service  who  qualify  for  door  deUvery  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  17168.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Pederal  Bureau 
of  InvestlgaUon;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  17160.  A  blU  to  prohibit  desecraUen 
of  the  flag;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  984.  Conc\irrent  rsMlution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  invoking  the  rights  of  article  XXVm 
of  GATT;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOOAKTY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  986.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Oongress  with  respect 
to  invoking  the  rights  of  article  XXVin  of 
OATT;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  978.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  140a«)  to 
prohibit  insured  banks  from  issuing  ne- 
gotiable interest-bearing  or  discoimted 
notes,  certificates  of  depoelt.  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness;  to  the  Oomnilttee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.  Res.  974.  Resolution  to  create  a 
permanent  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Rule* 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  17161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Morsello^to  the  Cc«nmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FAHSSTEIN: 
H.R.  17162.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Luela 
Cruz    Pineda;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  17163.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  spectropolarimeter  and  spectro- 
photometer purchased  by  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHOD88  of  Arisoiui: 
HJl.  17164.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;     to    the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RONAN: 
HJl.  17186.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vasllloe 
C.  Aggelopoulos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  CWGE: 
HJl.  17166.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Herman 
P.     LeDoyt;     to     the     Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 


Connally  as  Scapcjroat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or   GEOROU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18, 1966 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  caU  attention  to  a 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


letter  to  the  editor  appearing  In  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Poet.  The  author  is  one  of  our  most 
highly  respected  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Jake  Pictcle.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  should  be  commended  for  calling 
the  newspaper  to  task  for  its  caustic 
depletion  of  Gov.  John  Connally  in  con- 
nection with  his  stand  on  gun  control 
legislation.  The  Governor  of  Texas  has 
been  most  adequately  defended  by  our 


colleague,  and  I  wish  to  share  his  letter 
with  the  Rkco&d's  many  :-eaders. 

COKWALLT    AS     SCAPSOOAT 

The  tragedy  of  senseless  death  and  suffer- 
ing that  was  loosed  on  the  University  of  Texas 
campus  on  Aug.  1,  left  behind  a  trail  of 
shocked  disbelief  and  shattered  live*  tliat  U 
almost  too  much  for  the  comprehension  o* 
man.  How  humaiu  act  as  they  do  in  tak- 
ing the  Uves  of  others;  why  they  break  under 
pressures  to  the  extent  they  do;   and  why 
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■uoh  wftTM  Of  vloLenea.  as  tb«  Tower  Ind- 
da&t;  poae  problems  that  oven  expert*  find 
lUkRl  to  anawer. 

X  think  most  Amerlcaxu  were  genuinely 
wddened  by  the  dlmenalons  of  the  anlper'a 
actions  acaitut  hunuuilty.  I  know  I  cer- 
tainly was.  Knowing  of  and  feeling  this 
angiilali.  I  feel  that  Herbloek'S  vltrtoUe  car- 
toon, depleting  Oor.  John  Connally  as  a  loud, 
mimicking  parrot,  and  your  edltodal  were 
In  poor  taste.  With  due  respect  to  the  right 
of  opinion,  I  find  myatff  tiiocked  that  The 
WcsMngrton  Poet  found  It  neoesaary  to  pro- 
mulgate such  an  unkind  and  unfair  attack 
on  the  Texas  Governor  for  his  remarks. 

Certainly,  there  la  no  man  in  America  to- 
day that  U  any  better  quallfled  to  feel  the 
depth  of  this  tragedy  than  Oovemcn-  Oon- 
naUy,  who  waa  hlmaelf  the  target  of  a  sniper's 
bullet.  Governor  Ckmnally  has  been  pro- 
trayed  as  an  unconcerned  public  official  who 
Is  not  going  to  let  anyone  take  away  guns. 
To  label  one  of  America's  greatest  leaders  as 
aomeone  who  Is  "unconcerned"  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  la  the  furtherest  thing 
from  the  truth  that  I  can  think  of  at  the 
moment. 

Americans  have  a  penchant  for  wanting 
■Mne  convenient  place  to  "put  the  blame." 
Whenever  something  goes  wrong,  there  must 
neceesarlly  be  a  "scapegoat" — a  something  or 
somebody  which  could  have  been  avoided  or 
fixed.  To  bold  up  the  absence  of  a  Orearms 
control  law  as  the  scapegoat  In  the  Tower 
Incident  bespeaks  an  Irrationality  that  Is 
tinted  by  a  muddy  sea  of  anguish  and  al- 
most with  vengeance.  The  Tower  sniper  was 
shown  to  be  a  pathetically  sick  man  only 
after  his  death.  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
type  of  "gun  law"  would  have  prevented  the 
sniper  from  acquiring  an  arsenal. 

From  yotir  opinions,  I  assume  that  you 
SBVor  a  strong  gun  oontrcd  law.  which  In  it- 
self may  be  a  desirable  course  to  follow. 
However,  I  feel  that  at  a  time  when  the 
deafening  rear  of  the  sniper's  rifle  Is  still 
keen  to  our  senses,  The  Post  has  misused  the 
power  of  the  press  to  promote  a  gun  law  by 
ridiculing  the  position  of  one  state  official 
who  made  an  honest  answer  to  a  reporter's 
Inquiry. 

J.  J.  PICKI.X, 

Bepreaentative  From  Texat. 
ynuaaxtnoH. 


Unless  the  Department  acts  to  curb 
Imports  and  protect  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, legislation  Is  In  order  to  revise  the 
quotas. 


hipoiis  SpcH  Need  for  Qnota  Rerisions 


EXTENSION  OP  RElkCARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OV  BOT7TH  DAKOTA 

Of  THX  HOT78K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraiay.  Augtut  18, 1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics  reveal 
a  20-percent  Jump  In  beef  and  veal  Im- 
ports during  the  flrst  6. months  of  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  same  Janu- 
ary-June period  In  1965. 

The  figures  show  that  658  million 
iwunda  of  beef  and  veal  were  Imported 
in  the  period,  compared  with  339  mil- 
lion pounds  In  1905. 

OongreM  should  earnestly  consider  re- 
visions to  the  1964  Meat  Import  Act 
which  established  quotas.  They  would 
not  be  triggered  until  Imports  reached 
L7  billion  pounds,  which  means  the 
quotas  are  not  suffldently  pn^ectlve  un- 
less bolstered  by  stem  administrative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Atrtoulture. 


Ejectioa  of  Lawryers  From   Committee 
Hearing  Room 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vraiiNiA 
IN  TECE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Au(tust  18, 1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  $peaker,  there  has 
been  some  unfavorable  comment  on  the 
action  of  Chairman  Pool  of  the  Subr 
committee  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  now  engaged  in 
holding  hearings  In  the  Cannon  Office 
Building  for  having  ejected  an  attorney 
by  the  name  of  Kinoy  from  the  hearing 
room  where  said  coinmlttee  proceedings 
are  now  being  held,  tt  is  plain  that  this 
man,  and  others,  crested  disorder  in  the 
hearings.  The  committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  order  and 
decorum,  and  it  is  tiore  reprehensible 
for  an  attorney  to  ba  disorderly  than  it 
Is  for  a  witness  or  a  bystander.  In  this 
Instance,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  plainly  right  in  ^ecting  Kinoy  from 
the  room. 

In  the  first  place,  this  man  was  not 
representing  the  witness  who  was  then 
testifying  and  had  n©  business  whatso- 
ever speaking  up  at  that  time.  The 
rules  of  the  committee  are  perfectly 
clear,  and  each  witness  is  entitled  to 
counsel  of  his  choice. '  This  man.  Kinoy, 
Is  a  partner  of  William  Kunstler  who 
was  another  attorney  in  the  room  and 
who  stalked  out  of  the  room  at  the  same 
time,  protesting  against  the  committee. 

Both  Kinoy  and  his  partner,  Kunstler, 
are  notorious  and  inlfamous  characters 
who  have  turned  up  all  over  the  country 
wherever  they  can  foment  strife  and  dis- 
cord. 

Kunstler  was  In  Danville,  Va..  In  1963 
and  created  much  tnouble  in  that  city 
at  that  time.  In  a  speech  which  I  made 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1964,  I  made  the  following  ref- 
erence to  him : 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  title  ES 
was  Inspired  by  none  otber  than  a  character 
by  the  name  of  Wllllain  Kunstler,  who  has 
been  the  leading  light  throughout  the  vari- 
ous legal  gyrations  which  have  gone  on  In 
the  city  of  Danville  d«ring  the  year  1963. 
This  Kunstler  has  been  doing  all  he  could 
to  Impede  the  processes  of  justice  In  Dan- 
vUle.  But  Impeding  ju^Uce  Is  not  new  for 
him.  He  has  taken  a  l4ad  In  the  movement 
for  the  pardon  and  the  release  d  the  notor- 
ious conspirator  and  en*ny  of  America,  Mor- 
ton Sobell.  who  Is  curreetly  serving  a  80-year 
pdaon  sentence  for  conspiracy  to  commit 
espionage  In  ISfil  in  oounticaon  with  the 
Rosenberg  case.  ThU  same  Kxinstler  waa 
sponsor  of  the  rally  to  a»oUsh  the  CJommlttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  held  la  New  York  City  on 
AprU  ai.  IMl.  Carl  Braden  and  Prank 
Wilkinson  were  amonf  the  contemptible 
speakers  at  this  rally.  Both  of  them  were 
then  about  to  begin  asrvlng  sentences  In 


prison  for  contempt  of  the  Oongrees  of  the 
United  States,  extending  from  their  refusal 
to  answer  whether  or  not  they  were  or  had 
been  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Another  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Pete 
Seeger,  who  had  Just  been  sentenced  to  s 
year  in  prison  for  the  same  reasons.  This 
same  Kunstler,  who.  posing  as  a  respectable 
professor  of  law,  plagued  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Danville,  has  been  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  signers  of  a  petition  which  urged 
presidential  clemency  for  Carl  Braden.  I 
have  evidence  also  that  in  March  1962,  after 
having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  panion 
for  Braden,  he  attended  a  reception  in  New 
York  In  honor  of  this  convicted  scoundrel 

Kunstler  was  one  of  the  26  of  the  slgnere 
of  the  endorsement  of  Justice  Black's  dissent 
from  the  5-to-4  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
June  6,  1961.  requiring  the  Communist  Party 
to  register  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  signatures  were  spon- 
sored by  the  emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, and  this  organization  had  been  cited 
by  the  Internal  Securities  Subcommittee. 
And  I  could  go  on  and  describe  further  dis- 
tasteful activities  and  offenses  of  this 
individual. 

Prom  that  background  one  Is  led  to  sus- 
pect that  Kunstler,  who  along  with  Cart 
Braden.  Carl  Braden'a  wife,  and  others  of 
their  Uk,  was  prominent  In  the  strife  which 
occurred  In  Danville,  is  less  Interested  In  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  race  than  he  Is  the  Com- 
munists and  their  causes,  and  that  he  Is  more 
Interested  In  creating  a  stege  for  cl\'ll  diso- 
bedience which  will  further  the  cause  of 
lawlessness  In  this  country. 

In  my  judgment,  both  of  these  men  are 
a  discredit  to  the  legal  profession  and 
should  be  disbarred. 


August  18  y  1966 
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Disrespect  for  the  Law 
/      

EXTENSION  OF  REI,IARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18, 1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  growing  trend  toward  crime,  lawless- 
ness, and  violence — a  direct  manifesta- 
tion of  utter  disrespect  for  our  laws  and 
constitutional  authority  in  this  Nation. 
Prom  time  to  time  I  have  spoken  out  here 
and  elsewhere  against  these  frightening 
crime  trends  and  the  calls  to  violence 
and  disrespect  for  the  law. 

The  problem  of  crime  and  disrespect 
for  law  has  now  reached  such  propor- 
tions as  to  be  a  national  crisis.  We 
seem  to  be  coming  to  the  point  where 
It  Is  necessary  for  decent  law-abiding 
citizens  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
to  barricade  themselves  behind  locked 
doors  in  an  effort  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty and  their  very  lives  from  lawless 
marauders. 

The  skyrocketing  crime  rates  and  the 
Increasing  evidence  of  anarchy  present  a 
very  real  and  constant  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  society.  Unchecked, 
these  trends  endanger  oiu-  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  laws  designed  to  provide  for 
majority  rule  while  protectlcg  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

The  most  recent  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port Issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 


Investigation  points  out  the  rapid  growth 
of  crime  during  the  past  year.  It  sad- 
dens me  to  report  that  almost  every  issue 
of  the  dally  newspaper  documents  the 
widespread  upsurge  in  civil  disobedience 
by  mobs,  both  black  and  white,  who  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  disregard 
the  laws  which  protect  all  citizens. 
These  gruesome  recitations  of  Injury, 
violence,  and  death  show  a  total  and 
complete  disregard  for  law  and  order. 
Each  member  of  these  mobs  asid  each 
perpetrator  of  a  criminal  act  determines 
which  law  he  will  obey  and  which  he  will 
break. 

The  FBI  report  shows  that  our  crime 
rate  is  up  35  percent  during  the  past  5 
years  while  the  population  during  the 
same  period  has  increased  only  8  per- 
cent. During  this  period,  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, such  as  murder,  rape,  and  aggra- 
vated assault,  have  increased  25  percent. 
During  this  period  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, such  as  burglaries,  larceny,  and 
auto  theft,  have  increased  36  percent. 
These  figures  show  only  too  clearly  the 
growing  disregard  for  human  life  as  well 
as  for  property  rights  of  others. 

The  report  indicates  that  increasing 
crime  rates  effect  residents  of  our  cities, 
our  suburbs,  and  our  rural  areas.  No 
section  has  escaped  this  serious  and 
widespread  disregard  for  law  and  order 
throughout  our  Nation. 

The  riots  and  mob  actions  of  recent 
days  are  the  most  vivid  demonstration 
of  this  lawlessness.  Riots  and  violence 
have  erupted  in  Chicago;  Omaha;  Balti- 
more; Atlanta;  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.;  Phil- 
adelphia; Detroit;  Minneapolis;  Los  An- 
geles; Amity ville,  N.J.;  Providence,  R.I.; 
New  York  City;  Lansing,  Mich.:  Gre- 
nada. Miss.;  and  other  places.  Brave 
law  officers  have  faced  injury  and  death. 
Innocent  and  unsuspecting  persons  have 
been  killed  and  injured.  Property  has 
been  burned  and  looted.  The  rioters 
themselves  have  not  been  spared  as  bul- 
lets and  Molotov  cocktails  have  filled  the 
air. 

But  even  the  severity  of  death,  crip- 
pling injury,  and  loss  of  property 
diminishes  when  one  considers  the  ulti- 
mate loss— the  total  disregard  for  law 
and  order;  the  very  breakdown  In  the 
fundamentals  on  which  our  American 
way  of  life  depends. 

Our  ancestors,  whether  they  fled  to 
these  shores  200  years  ago  or  arrived 
on  the  most  recent  boat,  have  experi- 
enced the  heavy  hand  of  tyranny  and 
have  known  and  Uved  in  fear  of  their 
property,  their  lives  and  their  Uberty. 
Our  forefathers  had  a  concept  of  free- 
dom and  individual  liberty  based  on  a 
goverrunent  of  laws  rather  than  rule  of 
men. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  knew 
of  these  tyrannies  and  wisely  established 
our  Republic  which,  through  law,  pro- 
vides for  rule  by  the  majority  while  pro- 
testing the  righ^  of  the  minority.  In 
fact,  the  very  raaion  for  a  government  of 
laws  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities. 

In  this  country  we  have  developed  the 
democratic  tradition  whereby  the  citi- 
zens consider  many  views  and  then  ar- 
rive at  and  abide  by  a  consensus.  Re- 
sponsible citizenship  demands  respect  for 
and  compliance  with  these  laws  arrived 


at  by  due  process.  There  has  been  a 
parallel  tradition  and  even  a  duty  to 
dissent  when  basic  convictions  are  con- 
trary to  governmental  pohcy  or  action. 
But  this  right  and  obligation  to  dissent 
has  been  based  on  the  willingness  of  the 
dissenter  to  bear  the  consequences  of  his 
action  and  keep  his  action  and  dissent 
responsible  and  orderly. 

As  I  have  warned  before,  much  of  our 
latter-day  dissent  has  been  neither  or- 
derly nor  responsible.  Indeed,  would-be 
leaders  who  have  Incited  disobedience  of 
laws  for  their  grievances,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  growing  deterioration  of  the  rule  of 
law  throughout  this  country.  These  ir- 
responsible leaders  have  offered  the 
masses  a  sip  of  the  intoxicating,  but 
false,  elixir  of  disobedience  of  the  law 
as  an  outlet  for  grievances.  But  one 
sip  does  not  satisfy.  After  breaking  the 
first  law  in  the  name  of  self-righteous  in- 
dignation, the  members  of  the  mob  can 
find  excuse  for  breaking  some  other  law. 
Others,  not  involved  in  the  mob,  then 
decide  that  they  also  can  violate  the 
law.  They  reason  that  disregard  for  the 
law  is  acceptable  because  government 
leaders,  religious  figures,  and  other  com- 
munity leaders  condone  such  action. 

When  this  philosophy  is  carried  to  its 
logical  although  destructive  end  and  we 
have  every  citizen  determining  which  law 
he  will  or  will  not  obey,  we  will  no  longer 
have  our  Republic.  Instead,  we  will  have 
anarchy.  The  largest  mob  will  rule 
the  day  as  long  as  it  can  remain  the 
largest  mob. 

The  need  for  respect  of  the  law  is  espe- 
cially acute  In  our  teeming  cities  where 
diverse  populations  live  in  close  contact 
with  neighbors.  Without  a  high  degree 
of  regulation,  city  societies  would  dete- 
riorate to  lawless  jungles.  Without  a 
high  regard  for  the  law  and  the  rights  of 
others,  it  becomes  impossible  to  attack 
the  city's  real  needs  which  are  as  urgent 
and  as  gnawing  as  hunger  and  as  hard 
and  Eis  difficult  to  dissolve  as  a  rock. 

We  who  work  with  these  problems  re- 
alize there  Is  no  overnight  solution,  no 
magical  word,  to  create  a  utopla.  The 
answer  is  and  must  remain  with  constant 
and  continued  efforts  and  improvements. 

Indeed,  the  cry  of  the  mob  and  the 
destruction  of  the  rioters  solve  nothing. 
They  create  problems.  It  Is  even  an  Il- 
lusion when  concessions  are  made  to 
quiet  the  mob  because  concessions  rein- 
force the  destructive  idea  that  disregard 
for  law  gains  advancement.  The  real 
problems,  the  need  for  jobs,  education, 
housing,  moral  responsibility  and  above 
all  respect  for  law  and  order,  remain 
more  serious  after  the  mob  has  disbanded 
because  of  the  destruction  of  individual 
rights  and  the  erosion  of  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

There  was  a  time  when  preachers  of 
violence  were  able  to  keep  control  of 
their  mobs.  Although  some  of  us  raised 
our  voices  in  protest  at  this  disregard 
for  law,  too  often,  this  unlawful  action 
was  encouraged.  But  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night,  the  time  has  come  when 
their  false  philosophy — that  every  man 
can  decide  for  himself  which  law  he  will 
obey — bears  the  fruit  of  increasing  crime 


and  anarchy  which  we  are  witnessing 
throughout  the  land. 

This  destruction  of  esteem  in  which  the 
law  is  held  has  increased  in  recent  times 
and  concerns  a  relatively  short  span  In 
our  national  Ufe  when  viewed  histori- 
cally. Repair  of  the  damage  is  likely  to 
require  some  time  and  most  assuredly 
will  require  considerable  effort. 

We  must  start  this  rebuilding  task  im- 
mediately. The  task  may  be  costly  but 
failure  to  take  immediate  action  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  costly  alternative  of 
all — we  uill  witness  the  very  decay  of 
our  form  of  goverrunent  by  laws. 

The  riot  and  so-called  demonstrations 
must  be  stopped.  We  must  resist  making 
concessions  to  these  mobs.  To  make 
concessions  which  bend  or  break  the  law 
in  an  effort  to  quiet  the  mob  is  vivid  proof 
to  the  uneducated,  the  Ignorant,  and  the 
rowdy  that  violence  and  irresponsible 
mob  action  is  the  way  to  solve  a  problem. 

Everyone  loses  as  the  orderly  consti- 
tutional process  for  change  is  trampled 
by  the  mob. 

Standing  up  to  the  mobs  will  be  costly 
in  terms  of  Increased  local  security 
forces,  but  saving  our  Republic  will  be 
worth  every  cent. 

If  the  inciters  and  leaders  of  the  mobs 
would  channel  the  time  and  energy  in- 
volved in  the  riots  toward  constructive 
ends,  more  would  be  done  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  underprivileged.  Instead 
of  instructing  in  the  art  of  Molotov  cock- 
tails, real  advance  could  be  made  by  In- 
struction for  improved  Job  skills. 

A  return  to  respect  for  the  law  would 
do  much  to  end  the  air  of  violence  which 
is  encouraging  criminal  acts  and  vandal- 
ism. 

Every  citizen  has  a  duty  to  actively 
show  respect  for  the  law  and  to  encour- 
age such  a  posture  in  others. 

Our  law-enforcement  ofDcers  need  ac- 
tive and  positive  support  from  each  of 
us  as  they  risk  their  lives  In  protecting 
our  communities  from  lawless  elements. 

The  dangerous  trend  of  coddling  the 
criminal  elements  in  the  courts  also 
must  be  reversed.  It's  one  thing  to  in- 
sure the  constitutional  rights  of  all  but 
when  such  efforts  infringe  upon  and  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  the  victim  of  some 
crime  or  injustice,  a  mockery  Is  made  of 
our  entire  Judicial  system. 

Our  system  of  Justice  breaks  down 
when  witnesses  and  victims  are  called 
into  court  repeatedly  only  to  find  some 
delay  in  the  case.  Such  delays  work  ad- 
ditional hardships  on  victims  and  wit- 
nesses, weakening  their  faith  In  our  sj^- 
tem  of  government  by  laws. 

These  weaknesses  In  administration  of 
the  laws  contribute  to  the  sickening 
spectacle  of  criminals  attacking  Inno- 
cent citizens  while  witnesses  stand  by 
without  offering  aid. 

The  problems  of  restoring  the  proper 
respect  for  the  law  are  great.  But  we 
must  attack  this  many  faceted  problem 
^•ith  all  the  resources  we  can  command 
at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

Our  nation  has  and  can  still  abide 
with  responsible  and  lawful  protest.  But 
a  civilized  society  cannot  and  must  not 
tolerate  mob  lawlessness  and  criminal 
acts.  Willful  disregard  both  of  tiie  law 
and  of  the  lives  and  property  of  others 
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must  be  dealt  with  firmly  or  we  must  nities  than  "going  out  of  business"  signs,  mit  the  proper  committees  to  bring  it  back 

confess  an  Inability  to  govern  ourselves  then  all  of  us,  rural  »nd  urban  Congress-  un^ler  control,  and  allow  the  Executive  what 

and  surrender  to  anarchy.  men  alike,  must  give  the  demonstration  [^  "««*^;  ""^^^^y  **^*°  ^*^*  "  ^^  ^°^-  "Wch 

•nae  abortion  of  this  dangerous  and  cities  program  our  unqualified  support.  el^^u^L  c^ntinu^S'w^te"  "''  '^'"'^  ^"'^ 

frightening    trend    is    imperative.     The                          congLs  is  the  first  branch  of  the  Gov. 

Nation  and  each  individual  must  return  '  ernment.    it  should  stop  yielding  it*  pre 

to  the  precepts  through  which  we  have  rogatlves     to     inexperienced,     bureaucratic 

become  the  most  advanced  and  enlight-  Fantattic  and  Frightening  spenders  who  have  limited  knowledge  as  to 

ened  society  in  all  history.     We  must  re-  ,  what  the  dissipation  of  our  nations  wealth 

turn  to  the  law  to  save  our  Nation  from  .,v,,....„o--.„  ^„  Dr-x^ADiro  '^  '^"'^^  *°  °^^  economy,  our  monetary  sys- 

Shameful    oblivion.     Only    through    re-  t^liiWblUN  Qt   HtMAKKfa  tem,  and  our  free  world  markets. 

spect  for  the  law  can  the  rights  and  con-  ''^  ^  ^^^  *°'^<'«^°^«f  ,^  "£,*  *"  foreign  assist- 

ditions  of  all  men  be  advanced.  HON.   H.   R.   GROSS  f ursSnrrrTSenta^tl°or\'nTa  T^, 

OP  iCwA  toward  turning  our  funds  over  to  Interna- 

^^~— ^~^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  "°f  *'  organizations  to  spend,  where  we  low 

control  over  them,  to  me  is  a  patriotic  serv- 

DemonstratioB  Cities  Promm  Thursday,  AUS^ujiMS,  1966  ice. 

rrojram  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  dlstin-  ^^^^^^  ^""""brro  E  Passman 

EXTENSIOK  OP  HH-MATUCa  guished  gentleman   from  Louisiana    [Mr.  chairman,   Foreign   Operations  Subcom. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Passman],  the  chaiitnan  of  the  Foreign  mittee  on  A^o-pr^Uons       ''"''^°"' 

■■/xmi     .^c...».7,,    »..»^../.».  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House  t^^  foreign  aid  funds  requested  so  far  in 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK  Appropriations  Committee,  has  just  re-  1966 

OF  i«w  TOME  ^^^^^^  *  statement,  together  with  sup-  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

»T«Z  HOUSE  OPB^K^E^TAX,™  SSSV.SS'Si  l5iriJ,.Tta'Sj.T<  ,^,              ,    ""~"' 

Thur,ia,.Au,mst,S.im  money  avaliable  fo,  .pending.  U  both  "*SSd"frS.;?.^SSyr' 3,3.5  «,. 

Mr.  RESNICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  fantastic  and  frightaiing.  2.  Receipts  and   recoveries  from 

Uke  to  address  the  attention  of  the  House  ^^-  Passman,  whose  knowledge  of  the            previous  crediu 246.887 

to    the    demonstration    cities    program  foreign  handout  program  surpasses  that  3.  Military    assistance    advisory 

which  will  soon  be  before  us  for  consider-  o^  any  other  Member  of  the  House  or             group  (Maao) 74.000 

aUon.    I  strongly  support  this  program  Senate,  says  that^  t^r^'^r^eSfts)^^'"''    "°''^' 2  500  000 

and  consider  it  an  essential  Investment  if  congress  approve*  all  of  the  funds  re-  5    pubnc   l^^   48o"(  agricultural     ' 

In  the  future  of  our  country,  for  if  we  do  quested  by  the  Presldolit  for  fiscal  1967,  then  commodities)         %                  1  617  000 

not  address  ourselves  to  the  solution  of  *^«  ^^^^  amount  of  new  funds  and   funds  g    mter-Amerlcan     Development     '  -    ' 

the  problem  of  the  clUes  we  know  what  '^;°^  flTIJln'^^ tn«  ^"^'L^"  X  «,r,^  o'f  ^''''^  ' ^^"^  a^cs^ ).....     250. 000 

we  can  anticlnate  to  the  future  *"'!  ,\°^  expenditure  the  staggering  sum  of  7   international        Development 

we  can  anucipaw  ui  uie  luiure.  26  bllUon.  91  million,  aB2  thousand  dollars.  Association    rinA*       *'""=""      ,„..-. 

In  every  newspaper  we  pick  up  there  \                              „       Association   (ida). 104.000 

are  reports  of  tension  unrest,  and  vio-  And  this  figure.  It  should  be  added.      8.  Peace  corps "2.  i50 

lence.    These  are  the  results  of  our  lack  does  not  include  hundred^  of  milUons  of  ,j.^^^           foreign  aid  re 

of  attention  to  the  problems  of  our  cities.  doUars  in  foreign  currencies  which  are  ^^^  j^^  1966— category 

Recently  a  group  of  congressional  In-  available  for  spending  by  the  United                i  g  339  999 

terns  spent  2  weeks  In  the  Bedf  ord-Stuy-  States  in  concert  with  certain  foreign  =^_.  .     „ 

vesant  area  of  Brooklyn.   In  their  reports  governments.  other  foreign  aid  ee- 

these  students  repeated  the  same  points  ^^-  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of  quests — category  u 

which  so  many  observers  have  made.  the  House  and  Senate  to  read  and  pon-  9   Export-import  Bank   (regular 

Housing  Is  uniformly  poor  and  expen-  der  well  the  implications  of  these  massive             operations )  600, 000 

slve;  food  Is  of  poor  quality  and  costly;  expenditures:  10.  Permanent  construction  over- 

the  poor  are  unaware  of  their  legal  rights  conorxss  or  the  UNtrED  states,                             seas  (military) 70.500 

and  are  bilked  by  abeentee  landlords  and  HousEior  aKPRESENTATivES.  "•  Contributions  to  Internationa: 

store    owners;     schools     are     dirty     and  ^             Washington    nr^ugust  15,  1966.  Ed°u'cTlonT°^rf"nrVi;-n'";n,l"       '°°"^ 

M««»<4./«.    v«.»...^   fo.«KA»>  an>  Tit,. hi.  To  W/iowi  It  May  Concern:  12.  Educational       (foreign       and 

T^^'J^^^v.  ^^^J^  ^^\^  ^  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  at-                other    students) 56.050 

to  keep  order,  much  less  give  these  dlsad-  tached  three  recapltulttlon  sheets,  then  you  13.  Ryiikyu  Islands  (total,  regular. 

vantaged  youngsters  the  special  atten-  niay  have  a  partial  answer  as  to  why  we  are  supplemental,          pretreaty 

tlon  they  need;   swimming  pools,  parks,  now  having  inflation,  Ceflclt  financing,  con-                 claims)     41,243 

and  playgroimds  are  few  and  inadequate;'  tlnulng   increase   in    tbe   public    debt,    con-      l*-  Migrants  and  refugees 6,050 

unemplosrment  is  high,  and  morale  Is  low.  tlnulng  balance  of  payment  deficit,  a  con-  15.  Atomic     Energy     Commission 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Situa-  tlniUng  loss  in  our  goW  reserves.                                       (Euratom)     ''■'^ 

Uon  Is  as  critical  in  all  of  our  cities,  but  foq^eets  for  new  fojelgn  aid  funds  so  far 

xt.^t^'^A  a+„«„«=«„*    x7»,i>tv    «„^  xwT^**^  tills  year  amovmt  to  •  bllUon,  166  million,  lotai,  new  loreign  aia  re- 

Bedford-Stuyvesant.  Hough    and  Watts  0^3   thousand  dollars.      (This  does  not   In-  q^est    for     1966-Cate- 

provlde  clear  examples  of  the  fruits  of  c\-aAe   the    mUltary    awlstance    program    for                        ^OT  n 876,669 

our    poUcy    of    indifference    toward    the  south  Vietnam,  which  is  now  included  In  the  ■       • 
urban  centers  of  our  country.  Defense  Budget,  nor  tfce  930  minion  doUars  Total,  new  foreign  aid  re- 
All  of  US,  Including  those  from  rural  m  supplemental  requtsta   approved  by  the  quest      for      first      7>2 

areas  such  as  my  own  upstate  New  York  congress    earlier    this    year.)       This    fantas-                          months    of    1966 9.166,668 

district,  must  be  concerned.     We  must  tloa^y   ^i^   »^™   's   lequested   through    15  Fantastic,  frightening,  factual. 

recognize  our  present  problems  and  plan  t!^!^**,.^"'**,!*  "«"°f  p««ented  to  the  Con-  orro  e.  passman, 

forUii*  fnturP  dPVPlonmpnt      rhir  nonii-  ^*''-     ^^^^  *^*  ^'^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  attached  Chairman.     Foreign     Operations     Sut>- 

\lli^ti^LnAi^^^^\^^L^^J  '^*  *"  *^"  nientloned  publicly  as  being  for-  committee  on  Appropriations. 

lauon   is   expanding   at  a   terrlnc   rate,  elgn  aid:   however,  the  other   14  items  are 

The  future  American  will  live  his  life  in  just  as  much  foreign  assistance  as  your  head                                          

the  dty.     As  the  President  Indicated  in  1«  a  part  of  your  body.  Foreign  aid  unliquidated  funds  from  prior 

his  fl)eech  of  January  26,  1966:  ^  t^e  Congress  apptoves  all  of  the  funds  years 

Bytl«y«Ma000.XouroutofflyeAmencMM  It^T'^  ^IJ^^JT'^A^''''^  '°'"  ^""^i   ^^^l  category  i 

«Mii  iiv*  Mi<i  snrv  In  K  m>tw,nni<tar>  ..«.  then  the   total   amouot   of   new  funds   and  ^•.v~»i 

wlU  Uv«  and  work  in  a  metropolitan  arm.  ,^^,  ,^^  p^j^^  ^^^^  authority  will  make  [^  thouaands  of  dollars] 

Small  towns  will  become  cities,  cross-  avaUable    for    expenditure,    the    staggering  1.  Foreign    assistance    requests, 

roads  will  become  VlUageS.     If  we  want  "^"i  °^  ^^  bllllon,  91  bllUon,  822  thousand  as    amended    (mutual    se- 

more  for  our  constituents  than  unsightly,  '^''ii!'";       ,^  ^     ^           .            .    .             „      "^'^^^  -.— —    6.757,310 

urlmn  inrftwl If  w#  want  mnr*  for  mir  l^>relgn  aid  has  been  so  fragmentized  and  2.  Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

KhlMtLn  -«H  «.,t^»riTww«I;.  ^^aJ.^^^  I  "o  enmeehed  into  the  budget  until  It  la  dlf-  previous  credits  (carried  in 

Children  and  our  children  S  children  than  ocult  for  Members  or  Obngress  to  unscramble                 Item    1) 

JunKyaras  lor  playgrounds — if  we  want  n.     The  Congress  womld   do  well   to  again  3.  Military    assistance    advisory 

more  for  the  businessmen  of  our  commu-  place  this  program  vmder  cloee  scrutiny,  per-               group    ( MAAO )-. 2,000 
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Foreign  aid  unliquidated  funds  from  prior 
years — Continued 

4.  Export-Import    Bank     (long- 

term  credits) 1.427,967 

5.  Public  Law  480   (agricultural 

commodities)    1,004.133 

6.  Inter-American  Development 

Bank    (Latin   America) 1.416.184 

7  International       Development 

.Association    (IDA)... 416.190 

8,  .Asian  Development  Bank 140.  000 

9.  Peace    Corps 67,141 


Foreign  aid  unliquidated  funds  from  prior 
years — Continued 

14.  Ryukyu  Islands 6,605 

15.  Migrant*  and   refugees 6.433 

16.  Atomic    Energy    Commission 

(Euratomi     6.200 

17.  Inter-American       Highway — 

Latin   America 21.395 


Total,  unliquidated  funds 
from  prior  years — cate- 
gory   11 5,694.249 


Total,  unliquidated  funds 
from  prior  years — cate- 
gory   I 11.230,905 


OTHER  FOREIGN    AID    UNLIQUTOATED   rTNDS   FROM 
PRIOR    YEARS CATEGORY    II 

10.  Export-Import  Bank  (regular 

operations)    4,394,233 

11  Permanent  construction  over- 

seas   (military) 1.211,000 

12  Contributions      to      Interna- 

tional   organizations 1,835 

13.  Educational       (foreign       and 

other    students) 46,548 


Total,   unUquldated   funds 

frcHn   prior   years 16,925,164 

Even  more  fantastic,  frightening,  but 
factual,  nevertheless. 

Otto  E  Passman. 
Chairman,    Foreign    Opera-tions,    Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations. 

August  15, 1966. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  following  is  self-explanatory  and  con- 
veys an  Import-T-nt  message  on  budgetary 
excesses.  It  also  establishes  that  the  catchy 
phrase  "bare-boned  budget"  Is  bare-boned 
baloney. 


Afuiual  security  (foreign  aid)  program,  regular  annual  appropriation 


Fiscal  year 


1956  .. 
1957... 
19Sg  .. 
I9»... 
I960... 
1961... 
1962  .. 
1983  .. 
1964... 
1965... 


Total. 


Budget  estimate 


$3.  266,  641. 
4.  859.  97.S, 
3.  aS6.  HdO. 

3.  S»4(.i,  082. 

4,  4-'9.  995, 
4.  275.  000, 
4.  775.  500, 
4,961.300, 
i  525.  32,5, 
3,  516.  700. 


750 
000 
flOO 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

noo 


Appropriation 


$2.  703, 
3.766. 
2.768. 

3.  a», 

3,  225. 
8,  716, 
8.  914. 
8.928, 

8.00(j, 
8.250, 


341.750 

570,  000 
760,  (XW 
092.  500 
813,  UOO 
3.50,  ax) 
060.000 
900.000 
000.000 
000,000 


Reduction 
l)elow  estimate 


41,  947,  389.  250 


38,  572,  427,  250 


-$563, 300, 000 

- 1,  063,  405, 000 

-618,100,000 

-652,000.000 

- 1,  204. 182,  OOO 

-558,  6.50.  000 

-880,900,000 

-1,032,400.00(1 

-1,525,325,  OOti 

-286.700.000 


PercentB^te 

tielow  budget 

estimate 


17.24 
22.  .50 
18.  25 
16,61 
27.18 
13.07 
18.03 
20.81 
33  70 
7.  ,58 


-8,  374, 962,  000 


19  9« 


The  total  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer 
toi  ten  years,  1956-65,  Inclusive,  In  the  Mu- 
tual Security  (Foreign  Aid)  Program  only, 
amounted  to  8  billion,  374  million,  962  thou- 
sand doUars. 

There  Is  very  little  hope  that  thU  ten-year 
performance  can  be  repeated  In  the  foresee- 
able future  because  of  changes  In  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Congressional  Committees  and 
the  Congress,  and  because  of  unprecedented, 
shall  we  say,  "persuasion"  from  downtown. 

As  we  drive  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  we 
observe  the  following  inscriptions  on  the 
Archives  building  statues:  "What  Is  past  is 
prologue,"  and  "Study  the  past."  If  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  study  the  past  a«  It 
pertains  to  foreign  aid,  and  act  accordingly, 
m  all  probability  it  would  greatly  please  a 
majority  of  the  195  million  Americans  that 
we  represent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


Exitting  Lawi  Affecting  Congresiional 
Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  18,  1966 

th^'rJ?^*^-     ^'"-  Speaker,   during 
"^e  recent  deliberations   of   the   Joint 

^^^ 1260— Pan  16 


Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  considerable  testimony  was 
presented  In  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  standards  and  conduct  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  joint  committee  report,  filed  on 
July  28,  1966.  recommends  the  creation 
of  a  House  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  similar  to  the  committee  now  In 
existence  In  the  U.8.  Senate. 

In  connection  with  that  recommen- 
dation we  had  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
prepare  a  study  entitled  "Conflict  of  In- 
terest Laws  and  False  Clsdms  Statutes 
Applicable  to  Members  of  Congress." 

I  wish  to  set  forth  in  the  Record  the 
texts  of  conflicts  of  Interest  laws  and 
false  claims  statutes  applicable  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Some  of  the  cited 
statutes  contained  herein  are  not  in- 
dexed under  that  heading  In  the  United 
States  Code,  but  I  think  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  have  In  one  place  the  major 
statutes  that  deal  with  this  very  Impor- 
tant problem. 

CONn-ICT-OF-lNTKREaT        LAWS        AKD        PaLSX 

Claims   Statutes  Applicablx  to   Members 
OP  Congress 

CONTLICT-OP-nmREST    statutes GENERAI. 

Chapter  11— Briber^,  graft,  and  conflicts  of 
Interest 

I  201,     Bribery  of  public   officials   and  wit- 
nesses 
(a)    Ptor  the  purpose  Of  this  section : 
"public    official "    means    Member    of   Con- 
gress, or  Resident  Commissioner,  either  be- 
fore or  after  he  ha«  qualified,  or  an  officer  or 


employee  or  person  acting  for  or  on  behaU 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  department, 
agency  or  branch  of  Government  thereof. 
Including  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  any 
official  function,  under  or  by  authority  of  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  Juror;  and 

"person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a 
public  official"  means  any  person  who  has 
been  nominated  or  appointed  to  be  a  public 
official,  or  has  been  officially  Informed  that 
he  will  be  so  nominated  or  appointed;  and 

"official  act"  means  any  decision  or  action 
on  any  question,  matter,  cause,  suit,  proceed. 
Ing  or  controversy,  which  may  at  any 
time  be  pending,  or  which  may  by  law  be 
brought  before  any  public  official.  In  hU  of- 
ficial capacity,  or  In  his  place  of  trust  or 
profit. 

(b)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly gives,  offers  or  promises  anything  of 
value  to  any  public  official  or  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  a  public  official,  or  offers 
or  promises  any  public  official  or  any  person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official 
to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  person 
or  entity,  with  Intent — 

(It    to  influence  any  official  act;  or 

(2)  to  Influence  such  public  official  or  per- 
son  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  of- 
ficial to  commit  or  aid  In  committing,  or 
collude  In,  or  allow,  any  fraud,  or  make  op- 
portunity for  the  commission  of  any  fraud, 
on  the  United  States:  or 

(3)  to  Induce  such  public  official  or  such 
person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public 
official  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act  In  violation 
of  his  lawful  duty,  or 

(c)  Whoever,  being  a  public  official  or  per- 
son selected  to  be  a  public  official,  directly 
or  indirectly,  corruptly  asks,  demands,  exacts, 
solicits,  seeks,  accepts,  receives,  or  agrees  to 
receive  anything  of  value  for  himself  or  for 
any  other  person  or  entity.  In  return  for: 

(1)  being  Influenced  in  his  performance 
of  any  official  act;  or 

(2)  being  Influenced  to  commit  or  aid  In 
committing,  or  to  collude  In,  or  allow,  any 
fraud,  or  make  opportunity  for  the  commis- 
sion of  any  fraud,  on  the  United  States;  or 

( 3 )  being  Induced  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any 
act  In  violation  of  his  official  duty;  or 

(d)  Whover,  directly  or  Indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly gives,  offers,  or  prcxnlses  anything  of 
value  to  any  person,  or  offers  or  promises 
such  person  to  give  anything  of  value  to  any 
other  person  or  entity,  with  intent  to  influ- 
ence the  testimony  under  oath  or  affirmation 
of  such  first -mentioned  person  as  a  witness 
upon  a  trial,  hearing,  or  other  proceeding, 
before  any  cotirt,  any  ccanmlttee  of  either 
House  or  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or  any 
agency,  commission,  or  officer  authorised  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  hear  evi- 
dence or  take  testimony  or  with  intent  to 
Infltience  such  person  to  absent  himself 
therefrom;    or 

(e)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly asks,  demands,  exacts,  solicits,  seeks, 
accepts,  receives  or  agrees  to  receive  anything 
of  value  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person 
or  entity  In  return  for  being  Influenced  In  hU 
testimony  under  oath  c«-  affirmation  as  a  wit- 
ness upon  any  such  trial,  hearing,  or  other 
proceeding,  or  In  return  for  abeentlng  him- 
self therefrom — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »20,000  or 
three  times  the  monetary  equivalent  of  the 
thing  of  value,  whichever  Is  greater,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or 
both,  and  may  be  dlsquallfled  from  holding 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
United  States. 

(f)  Whoever,  otherwise  than  as  provided 
by  law  for  the  proper  discharge  of  official 
duty,  directly  or  indirectly  gives,  offers  or 
promises  ansrthlng  of  value  to  any  public  of- 
ficial, former  public  official,  or  person  selected 
to  be  a  public  official,  for  or  because  of  any 
official  act  performed  or  to  be  performed  by 
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nioh  public  ofBelal,  fonner  public  offletoi,  or 
ptnoa  Mleoted  to  be  a  public  official;  or 

(g)  Whoever,  being  a  public  oOolal,  former 
public  oflkstal,  or  person  selected  to  be  a  pub>- 
Uo  oaclal,  otberwlee  tban  aa  provided  by  Uw 
for  tlbe  proper  dleobarge  of  official  duty,  dl* 
rectly  or  Indirectly  aaka,  demanda,  exacts, 
solicits,  aeeka,  accepts,  reoelves,  or  agreea  to 
receive  anytblng  of  value  for  himself  for  or 
because  of  any  official  act  performed  or  to 
be  performed  trf  blm;  <»■ 

(h)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  gives, 
offers,  or  promises  anything  of  value  to  any 
penoD.  for  or  because  of  the  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation  given  or  to  be  given  by 
such  person  as  a  witness  upon  a  trial,  hear- 
ing, or  other  proceeding,  before  any  court, 
any  committee  of  either  House  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  or  any  agedcy,  commis- 
sion, or  officer  anthorlzad  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  bear  evidence  or  take 
testimony,  or  for  or  because  oC  his  absence, 
therefrom;  or 

(1)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  asks, 
demands,  exacts,  eolldts.  seeks,  accepts,  re- 
ceives, or  agrees  to  receive  anything  of  value 
for  himself  for  or  becavise  of  the  testimony 
under  oath  or  affirmation  given  or  to  be  given 
by  him  as  a  witness  upon  any  such  trial, 
hearing,  or  other  proceeding,  or  for  or  be- 
cause of  his  absence  therefrom — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  yean,  or 
both. 

O)  SubMctlons  (d).  (e),  (h),  and  (1)  shall 
not  1M  oonotrued  to  prohibit  the  payment 
or  receipt  ef  witness  fees  provided  by  law, 
or  the  payment,  by  the  party  upon  whose 
behalf  a  witness  Is  called  and  receipt  by  a 
witness,  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  travel  and 
■uhalatenco  Incurred  aiid  the  reasonable 
value  of  time  lost  In  attendance  at  any  such 
trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding,  or.  In  the  case 
of  expert  wltnasees.  Involving  a  technical 
or  pr^easional  opinion,  a  reasonable  fee  for 
time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  sucfi  opin- 
ion, and  In  appearing  and  testifying. 

(k)  The  offenses  and  penalties  prescribed 
In  tbu  section  are  separate  from  and  in  ad- 
dition to  those  pieecrlbed  In  saetlona  1603, 
1504.  and  160S  of  this  title.  Added  Pub.  L. 
87-849.  i  1(a),  Oct  33,  1963.  70  Stat.  1110. 
I  aOS.  Campensatlon  to  Members  of  Congress, 
oflUsers.  and  others  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  Oovemment 

(a)  Whoever,  otherwise  than  as  provided 
■^  by  law  for  the  proper  discharge  of  official 

duties,  directly  or  Indirectly  receives  or  agrees 
to  receive,  or  asks,  demands,  solicits,  or 
seeks,  any  compensation  for  any  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  either  by  him- 
self or  another — 

(1)  at  a  time  when  he  Is  a  Member  of 
Coogrees,  Member  of  Congress  Elect,  Reel- 
dent  Commissioner,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner Beet;  or 

(2)  at  a  time  when  he  Is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee Of  the  United  States  tn  the  ezeoutive, 
legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Ctovem- 
ment,  or  in  any  agency  of  the  United  States, 
indxidlng  the  District  of  Columbia, 

in  relation  to  any  proceeding,  application, 
request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controfeny,  charge,  aoousa- 
tlon,  arreat.  or  other  particular  matter  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  or  has  a 
direct  and  substantial  Interest,  before  any 
department,  agwiey.  oourt-martlal.  officer,  or 
any  clvU,  military,  cr  naval  commlimlon.  or 

(b)  Whoever,  knowingly,  otherwise  than 
as  provided  by  law  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  oOlolal  duties,  directly  or  Indirectly  gives, 
promises,  or  offers  any  compensation  for  any 
such  servicee  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  at  a 
time  when  the  peteon  to  whom  the  cocnpen- 
satlon  is  given,  promised,  or  offered,  is  or 
was  such  a  Member,  Oommlsaloner,  officer, 
or  employee 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 


both;  and  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
United  States. 

(c)  A  special  Oovvnment  employee  shall 
be  subject  to  subsection  (a)  only  In  relation 
to  a  particular  matter  involving  a  specific 
party  or  parties  (1)  In  which  he  has  at  any 
time  participated  personally  and  substan- 
tially as  a  Governmeat  employee  or  as  a  spe- 
cial Government  employee  through  decision, 
approval,  disapproval,  recommendation,  the 
rendering  of  advice,  investigation  or  other- 
wise, or  (2)  which  Is  pending  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  In  which 
he  Is  serving:  Providml.  That  clause  {2)  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  cf  a  special  Government 
employee  who  has  terved  in  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  no  mtre  than  sixty  days  dur- 
ing the  Immediately  preceding  period  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  consecutive  days. 
Added  Pub.  L.  87-849.  {1(a),  Oct.  23.  1962, 
76  Stat.  1121. 

{  204.    Practice  In  CQurt  of  Claims  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 

Whoever,  being  a  Member  of  Congress, 
Member  of  Congress  Elect,  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  Resident  Commissioner  Elect, 
practices  In  the  Coirt  of  Claims,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  Cwo  years,  or  both,  and 
shall  be  Incapable  at  holding  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States.  Added  Pub.  L.  87-849.  §  lia),  Oct. 
23.  1962.  76  Stat.  liaC. 

CONTLICT    OF    INTERZ^T    STATUTES — CONTKACTS 

Chapter  25 — Contracts 
S'431.  Contracts  by  Member  of  Congress 

VSThoever,  being  a  Member  of  or  Delegate  to 
Congress,  or  a  Resldetit  Commissioner,  either 
before  or  after  he  h^  qualified,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  himself,  of  by  any  other  person  In 
trust  for  him,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit,  or  on 
his  account,  undertakes,  executes,  holds,  or 
enjoys.  In  whole  or  tn  part,  any  contract  or 
agreement,  made  or  entered  Into  In  behalf  of 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  by 
any  officer  or  person  authorized  to  make  con- 
tracts on  its  behalf,  ehall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $3,000. 

All  contracts  or  agreements  made  in  viola- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  void;  and  when- 
ever any  sum  of  mopey  la  advanced  by  the 
United  States  or  any  aigency  thereof,  in  con- 
sideration of  any  sucli  contract  or  agreement, 
it  shall  forthwith  ba  repaid;  and  in  case  of 
failure  or  refusal  to  repay  the  same  when 
demanded  by  the  prct>er  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  under  whose  authority  such 
contract  or  agreement  shall  have  been  made 
or  entered  into,  suit  |hall  at  once  be  brought 
against  the  person  so  falling  or  refusing  and 
his  suretlea  for  the  recovery  of  the  money 
so  advanced.  As  amended  Oct.  31,  1951,  C. 
666.  >  10.  65  Stat.  71t. 

S  433.  Elxemptions    with    reepect    to    certain 
contracts       ; 

Sections  431  and  4^2  of  this  title  shall  not 
extend  to  any  contract  or  agreement  made  or 
entered  Into,  or  accef^ted  by  any  Incorporated 
company  for  the  general  benefit  of  such  cor- 
poration; nor  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  bills 
of  exchange  or  other  ^roi>erty  where  the  same 
are  ready  for  deUvei^  and  payment  therefor 
is  made  at  the  time  of  making  or  entering 
into  the  contract  of  agreement.  Nor  shall 
the  provisions  of  suoh  sections  apply  to  ad- 
vances, loans,  dlBcotmts,  purchtise  or  repur- 
chase agreements,  extensions,  or  renewals 
thereof,  or  acceptanoes.  releases  or  substitu- 
tions of  security  th«efor  or  other  contracts 
or  agreements  mada  or  entered  into  under 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act,  the  Agrlcultur$l  Adjustment  Act.  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  .^t.  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  or  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933, 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1946,  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
or  to  crop  insurance  ngreementa  or  contracts 


or  agreements  of  a  kind  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  enter  into  with  farmers. 
Any  exemption  permitted  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record.  As 
amended  Oct.  4.  1961.  Pub.  L.  87-353,  5  3(oi 
75  Stat.  774. 

7  US.C. 

§  1383.  Insurance  of  cotton;  reconcentratlon 
(a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  place  all  insurance  of  every  nature  taken 
out  by  It  on  cotton,  and  all  renewals,  exten- 
sions, or  continuations  of  existing  Insurance, 
with  Insurance  agents  who  are  bona  flde 
residents  of  and  doing  business  in  the  State 
where  the  cotton  Is  warehoused:  Provided, 
That  such  insurance  may  be  secured  at  a  cost 
not  greater  than  similar  insurance  offered  on 
said  cotton  elsewhere. 

7  US.C.  1386 

The  provisions  of  section  22  of  Title  41  and 
sections  204  and  205  of  Title  18  [now  18 
U.SC.  431,  432 1  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
loans  or  payments  made  under  this  chapter 
(except  under  section  1383(a)  of  this  title). 

7  UJB.C. 
§  1514.  Crimes  and  offenaes 

(a)  —  (e) .  Repealed.  June  25,  1948.  ch  645, 
§  21,  62  SUt.  862,  efT.  Sept.  1, 1948. 

(f)  Application  of  laws  on  interest  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  contracts. 
The  provisions  of  section  22  of  Title  41  shall 
not  apply  to  ariy  crop  Insurance  agreements 
made  under  this  chapter.  (Feb.  16,  1938, 
ch.  30,  title  V,  I  514,  52  Stat.  76;  June  25, 
1948,  ch.  645,  !§  4,  21,  62  Stat.  859,  862.) 

16  U.S.C. 
i  714/.  Interest  of  members  of  the  Congren 
The  provisions  of  section  22  of  Title  41  shall 
apply  to  all  contracts  or  agreements  of  the 
Corporation,  except  contracts  or  agreements 
of  a  kind  which  the  Corporation  may  enter 
into  with  farmers  participating  in  a  program 
of  the  Corporation.  (June  29,  1948,  ch.  704, 
i  14.  62  Stat.  1074. 

23  UJS.C. 
§  1472.  Authority  of  State  Department  and 
other  Government  agencies 
In  carrying  on  activities  which  f^lrther 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  such  activities  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Department  and  the  other  Goveriunent  agen- 
cies are  authorized — 

(2)  to  make  contracts.  Including  contract* 
with  governmental  agencies,  foreign  or 
domeetlc,  including  subdivisions  thereof,  and 
intergovernmental  organizations  of  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  member,  and,  with 
respect  to  contracts  entered  into  In  foreign 
countries,  without  regard  to  section  23  of 
Title  41; 

33  U.S.C. 
5  702m.  Same;  Interest  of  members  of  Con- 
gress in  contracts  for  acquisition 
of  land 
In  every  contract  or  agreement  to  be  made 
or  entered  Into  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
either  by  private  sale  or  condemnation  as  In 
sections    702a.    702b-702d,    702e-702g,    702h- 
702J,  702k,  7021.  and  702m  of  this  title  pro- 
vided the  provisions  contained  in  section  22 
of  Title  41  shall  be  appUcable.    May  15.  1928, 
c.  569.  I  14,  45  Stat.  539. 

41  US.C. 
5  22.  Interest  of  Member  of  Congress 

In  every  contract  or  agreement  to  be  made 
or  entered  Into,  or  accepted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  Inserted 
an  express  condition  that  no  Member  of 
Congress  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or 
part  of  such  contract  or  agreement,  or  to 
any  benefit  to  arise  thereupon.  Nor  shall 
the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  anf 
contracts  or  agreements  heretcrfore  or  hare- 
after  entered  into  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933. 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act. 
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the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  and  the  Home 
Ovmers'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  and  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  or  agreements  of  a  kind 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  enter 
Into  with  farmers:  Provided,  That  such 
exemption  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

CONFLICT    OF    INTEKEST    BTATtTTXS 

M ISCELLA  N  SO  US 
5  U.S.C. 
j  101.  Advertising    practice    before  "  depart- 
ments or  c^cee  of  Government. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  practicing  before  any  depart- 
ment or  office  of  the  Government  to  use  the 
came  of  any  Member  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress or  of  any  officer  of  the  Government  In 
advertising    the    said     business.     (Apr.    27, 
1916.  ch.  89,    §  1,  39   Stat.   54.) 

12  U.S.C. 
S303.  Qualifications  and  disabilities. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserv-e  System  or  an 
officer  or  a  director  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank. 

26  U.S.C. 
5  70o.  Member  of  Congress  forbidden  to 
practice  befcM-e  Commission 
No  Senator  or  Member  of  or  Delegate  to 
Congress  shall,  during  his  continuance  in 
office,  practice  before  the  Commission.  Aug 
13,  1946.  c.  959,  5  16,  60  Stat.  1053. 

46  UJ3.C.  1223(e) 
EMPLOYING  ICEMBEB  Or  CONGRESS 

it)  It  Shall  be  unlawful  for  any  contractor 
or  charterer  who  holds  any  contract  made 
under  authority  of  any  provision  In  this 
ch^ter  to  employ  any  Member  of  Congress, 
either  with  or  without  compensation,  as  an 
a:tomey.  agent,  officer,  or  director  of  such 
person. 

Penalty 

FALSE  CLAIMS  AND  RCPaBSBNTATIONS 

STATUTES 

18  U.S.C. 
\  287.  False,  flctlUous  or  fraudulent  claims 
Whoever  makes  or  presents  to  any  person 
or  officer  In  the  civil,  mUltary.  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  deptirt- 
ment  or  agency  thereof,  any  claim  upon  or 
against  the  Umted  States,  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  knowing  such  claim  to  be 
•alse,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent,  shall  be  fined 
Eot  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

18  VS.C. 
1 1001.    Statements  or  entries  generaUy 

Whoever,  In  any  matter  within  the  Jurls- 
n^fi!!?  2^  ^^^  department  or  agency  of  the 
i.m»a  states   knowingly  and   willfully  fal- 

v^h!!:, ''°°''^*^  ^  '^''^  "p  »>y  any  trick, 

«heme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
"■T  .aise,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements 
» representations,  or  makes  or  usee  any  false 
^ung  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
sttJ^^  f"''  ^^^-  flc""oua  or  fraudulent 
Sl^.,n«^  ^"''■y'  '*'*"  ^  fl°«l  iwt  more 
*M  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 

Stater'  °''  '"^^  ^^-  ^**®'  °-  ^^'  *2 

31  U.S.C. 
•  231.    Liability    of    persons    making    false 
claims 

;orSoftTV°*  ^  *^*  military  or  naval 
S  imi^^  ^"'^  ^^^-  °^  'n  the  mllitU 
K  th^T?',^"*"^  employed  in  the  serv- 
«u^^  L  "'^  S^^'  ^l^o  "t^all  make  or 
P^n^^r."'*'^'''  °'  P^"*'^^  °r  cause  to  be 
inTwre^n       Pi.y^^'^t  o"-  approval,  to  or  by 

^  wn-lce  Of  the  United  States.  anFcUlm 
tl..?^''"*  "^^  Government  of  the 
•W  In  h'  °''  "^^  department  or  officer 
aou.  or  fl';^"?  '"^^  '=^*^  ^  be  false,  flcti- 
'^^nlng  or  aiding  to  obtain  the  paySi^t 
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or  approval  of  such  claim,  makes,  usee,  or 
causes  to  be  made  or  used,  anv  false  bill   re- 
ceipt,  voucher,   roll,   account,  "claim,   certifi- 
cate,   affidavit,    or    deposition,    knowing    the 
same  to  contain  any  fraudulent  or  fictitious 
statement  or  entry,  or  who  enters  into  any 
agreement,  combination,  or  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
or  any  department  or  officer  thereof,  bv  ob- 
taining or  aiding  to  obtain  the  pavment  or 
allowance  of  any  false  or  fraudulent'clalm   or 
who,   having  charge,   jxissessiou,   custody    or 
control  of  any  money  or  other  public  property 
used  or  to  be  used  In  the  military  or  naval 
service,    who,    with    Intent   to    defraud    the 
United   States   or  willfully   to  conceal   such 
money  or  other  property,  delivers  or  causee  to 
be  delivered,  to  any  other  person  having  au- 
thority to  receive  the  same,  anv  amount  of 
such  money  or  other  property  iJss  than  that 
for  which  he  received  a  certificate  or  took  a 
receipt,  and  every  person  authorized  to  make 
or  deliver  any  certificate,  voucher,  receipt   or 
other  paper   certifying  the  receipt  of   arms 
ammunition,   provisions,   clothing,   or   other 
property  so  used  or  to  be  used,  who  makes  or 
delivers  the  same  to  any  other  person  without 
a  full   knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  facte 
stated  therein,  and  with  Intent  to  defraud 
the   United   Stete*.   and   every   person   who 
knowingly  purchases  or  receives  in  pledge  for 
any  obligation  or  indebtedness  from  any  sol- 
dier, officer,  sailor,  or  other  person  called  into 
or  employed  in  the  mUltarv  or  naval  service 
any  arms,  equipment*,  ammunition,  clothes 
mlUtarj-  stores,  or  other  public  property  such 
soldier,   sailor,   officer,   or   other   per8<in   not 
having  the  lawful  right  to  pledge  or  sell  the 
same,   shall   forfeit   any   pay   to   the   United 
States  the  sum  of  »2,000,  and,  in  addition 
double   the  amount  of  damages   which   the 
United  States  may  have  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  doing  or  committing  Such  act.  together 
With  the  costs  of  suit;   and  such  forfeiture 
and  damages  shall  be  sued  for  in  the  same 
suit.    R.S.  55  3490.6438. 

In  United  States  v.  Bramblett,  348  U.S  503 
(1955)  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  con- 
viction of  a  former  Member  of  Congress  for 
violating  18  UjS.C.  1001  by  falsely  represent- 
ing to  the  Disbursing  office  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  thaV  a  named  woman  was 
entitled  to  compensation  as  his  clerk  It  re- 
jected the  contention  that  the  Disbursing 
Office  was  not  a  department  or  agencv  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute. 


Address  by  Hob.  G«rald  R.  Ford  at 
Illinois  State  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS  , 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18, 1966 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  were  privUeged  to  have  our  able 
Minority  ^Leader  Gerald  R.  Foan,  of 
Michigan,  as  our  guest  speaker  at  the 
minols  Statfr  Pair  In  Springfield. 

He  spoke  before  a  large  and  enthusias- 
tic audlence,:and  "he  did  himself  proud  " 
as  we  farmers  would  say  in  Illinois. 

It  waa  ail  outstanding  speech,  factual 
and  straight  from  the  shoulder,  it  was 
not  a  political  speech  of  platitudes  and 
generalities.  It  was  the  unusual  political 
speech  that  dealt  in  specifics  and  pre- 
sented the  Issues  clearly  and  precisely. 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  Minority 
Leader  Ford  demonstrated  in  his  speech 


that  we  Republicans  say  what  we  mean 
and  mean  what  we  say.  I  take  pride  in 
inserting  this  speech  in  the  Record  as 
part  Of  my  remarks : 

ADURESS    BT    RBTRESENTATrVE    GERALD    R.    PoRD 

AT  Illinois  State  Pair,  SPRtNcriELD.  Au- 
gust 17,  1966 

This  Is  a  famous  State  Pair.  We  are  In 
the  great  farming  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  should  pay  our  respects  to  the 
agriculture  expert  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration — Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  a  Great  Society  Democrat. 
I  am  a  RepubUcan.  But,  I  know  you  ahare 
the  View  that  he  is  the  most  peculiar  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  we  have  had  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I  salute  him  as  a  trail -blazing 
experimenter,  as  a  social  revolutionary,  and 
as  a  poliUcal  phrase-maker  who  was  born 
with  a  foot  in  his  mouth. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  the  only  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  has  ever  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  cut  down  on  Its  pur- 
chases of  beef  and  pork  produced  by  the 
American  farmer. 

He  Is  the  only  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  has  ever  publicly  expressed  pleasure  at 
a  drop  In  farm  prices. 

He  Is  the  Cabinet  officer  who  beamed  his 
approval  of  an  $8  million  Export-Import 
Bank  deal  to  help  Communist  Rumania 
process  300,000  pigs  a  year  with  modern 
American -made  equipment  and  to  sell  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  Communist  pork  In  com- 
petition with  American  farmers. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  wa^ed  an  unde- 
clared war  on  American  agriculture  which 
has  driven  parity  prices  from  an  average  of 
84.5  per  cent  under  Elsenhower  to  barely  78 
per  cent  this  year.  He.  as  the  agriculture 
"boss  man"  on  the  Johnson-Humphrey-Pree- 
man  team,  has  increased  beef  imports  and 
dumped  CCC-stored  grains  to  knock  down 
market  prices.  This  Democratic  AdminU- 
tratlon  tried  to  scuttle  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  and  to  reduce  exten- 
sion service  programs. 

This  is  what  our  fathers  used  to  call  "some 
punklns."  But  if  Secretary  Freeman  has  hurt 
the  farmers  and  wounded  the  Democrats,  he 
Is  to  be  congratulated  on  providing  the  Re- 
publican campaign  slogan  for  1966.  On  July 
28th,  at  a  secret  Democratic  pollUcal  huddle 
at  which  he  brushed  off  the  housewives  and 
the  farmers,  he  gave  this  slick  advice  to  the 
desparate  Democratic  congressional  candi- 
dates— and  I  quote:  "SUp,  slide  and  duck 
any  question  of  higher  consumer  prices  if 
you  possibly  can  I" 

That's  Orbiting  Or\llle  for  you.  Right  out 
of  the  horses  mouth.  "SUp.  slide  and  duck!" 
Perhaps  such  advice  would  be  helpful  if  the 
Democratic  hopefuls  were  dodging  baseballs 
In  a  carnival  concession.  But  candidates 
who  '•slip,  slide  and  duckl"  wont  satisfy  the 
American  voters  In  1966,  In  the  political 
arena  this  fall  Democrats  wUl  be  ducking 
when  they  should  be  slipping,  and  slipping 
when  they  should  be  sUding.  The  Johnson- 
Humphrey-Freeman  "rubber  stamp"  Con- 
gressional candidates  wUl  be  duck  soup  for 
the  voters  and  the  Republican  Party. 

This  is  the  year  of  the  Elephant.  RepubU- 
cans  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  Issues,  have 
the  best  candidates,  real  party  imlty.  and 
organization.  The  Democrats  are  saddled 
with  higher  prices,  higher  Interest  rates 
higher  draft  calls,  higher  crime  rates.  The 
Great  Society  Is  the  High  Society.  Had 
enough?— Vote  Republican  I 

What  Is  the  State  of  the  Union?  Not  good 
with  a  war  In  Vietnam  and  NATO  in  disarray 
in  Europe  At  home  we  see  prices  skyrocket- 
ing to  all-time  highs,  interest  rates  going  out 
of  sight,  mortgage  money  tight  and  getting 
tighter,  federal  spending  out  of  control,  crime 
soaring  and  violence  spreading  across  the 
land. 
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Tbla  U  the  time  for  leadership.  America 
needs  stralght-from-the-shovUder  answers. 
Slip,  slide  and  duck  will  not  sulBce.  Despite 
all  the  Johnson-Humphrey  fanfare  and 
hoopla,  this  nation  is  not  getting  decisive 
and  effective  leadership  from  the  Democrats 
at  a  time  when  It's  desperately  needed.  The 
"big  daddy"  Johnson-Democrat  attitude  will 
not  solve  the  frankensteln  mesa  which  Is 
damaging  our  prestige  and  power  abroad, 
and  ravaging  our  people  at  home.  Demo- 
crats talk  like  PoUyanna.  The  White  House 
blows  with  an  uncertain  trumpet,  with  Its 
credibility  at  an  all-time  low. 

What  are  we  to  believe  about  Vietnam? 
There  the  stakes  are  high;  the  consequences 
are  great. 

AmerlcanB  are  proud  of  our  men  In  our 
armed  forces.  Many  of  you  here  have  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons  and  brothers  Qghtlng  for 
freedom  half-way  around  the  world.  We 
must  not,  we  cannot,  we  will  not  let  them 
down.  Republicans  believe  we  must  forth- 
rtghtly  and  steadfastly  meet  the  challenge  of 
CSommunlst  terror  and  aggression  in  Vietnam, 
Berlin  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  grim  and  difficult  war  that  they  are 
fighting.  In  the  Jungles,  swamps  and  rlce- 
paddlea  of  Southeast  Asia.  Already  our  com- 
bat loasea  have  risen  to  over  30.000 — includ- 
ing more  than  4,000  Americans  killed  in 
action. 

But  we  have  the  power  to  be  successful  on 
the  battlefield  and  at  the  peace  table,  and  we 
should  press  more  vigorously  for  solutions 
on  both  fronts.  I  commend  Chuck  Percy 
for  calling  for  an  Asian  Peace  Conference, 
with  the  Asians  taking  the  lead  in  seeking 
an  honorable  peace  in  war-torn  Vietnam. 

Our  soldiers  are  performing  brlUlantly  In 
Vietnam.  But  it  Is  tragic  that  more  and 
more  of  our  young  men  are  being  sent  to 
Aght  and  perhaps  to  die  there. 

We  are  told  we  can  now  expect  there  will 
be  400.000  of  our  ground  troops  in  Vietnam 
'bf  the  end  of  this  year.  We  are  also  In- 
fwmad  It  will  take  750.000  Americans  to  end 
the  Vietnam  War  within  five  years. 

These  reports  sound  utterly  fantastic  when 
we  recall  what  President  Johnson  told  the 
nation  Just  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  seek- 
ing election. 

"We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys,"  Johnson  the 
campaigner  said.  "We  don't  want  to  get 
Involved  in  a  nation  with  700  million  people 
and  get  tied  down  In  a  land  war  In  Asia." 

National  Republican  leaders  urged  the 
President  In  December.  1965,  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  the  superiority  we  enjoy  in 
air  and  sea  power  to  end  the  Vietnam  War 
more  quickly  and  save  our  manpower. 

But  the  President  dilly-dallied  and  shllly- 
•halUed  \uittl  6^  months  later  when  the 
polls  told  him  the  American  people  wanted 
to  win  in  Vietnam  and  get  out. 

Only  then  did  the  President  order  destruc- 
tion of  the  oil  depots  near  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. In  explaining  the  action.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  said  the  bombings 
would  save  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
Uvea. 

Apparently  the  Democrat  administration 
thought  the  oil  depot  bombings  would  save 
Uvea  In  July  but  not  in  December. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  costly  both  in  lives 
and  In  dollars.  Tet  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration persists  in  a  spendlng-as-usual  atti- 
tude. While  pumping  billions  into  the  Vlet- 
itam  War.  the  Johnson -Humphrey-Freeman 
Administration  dishes  out  billions  more  In 
non-essentlftl  domestic  spending.  The  re- 
mit—InflftUon. 

Inflation  is  a  big  word.  But  you  people 
know  what  It  means.  You  find  out  every 
time  you  go  into  the  marketplace  and  pay 
more  and  more  for  leas  and  less. 

Dont  let  Big  Daddy  or  any  other  apolo- 
gist for  bis  Administration  tell  you  you  never 
had  It  BO  good.   That's  a  lot  of  hooey. 
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Mr.  Johnson  went  out  to  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  to  tell  the  farmers  they  never  had  it 
so  good. 

He  didn't  tell  them  the  farmer  is  caught 
in  a  coet-price  squeeze.  He  didn't  tell  them 
that  makes  the  average  parity  ratio  over  the 
past  five  years  the  lowest  it  has  ever  been 
for  any  consecutive  five-year  period  since  the 
big  depression. 

He  didn't  tell  them  that  farm  production 
costs  have  gone  \fp  $4  billion  since  1960, 
or  that  total  farm  debt  stands  60  per  cent 
higher  than  five  years  ago. 

He  didn't  tell  them  that  Johnson-Htmi- 
phrey- Freeman  InOatlon  has  so  cheapened 
the  American  dollar  that  the  »14  billion  in 
net  farm  Income  rjported  for  1965  will  buy 
only  about  as  miKh  as  the  $12.8  billion 
farmers  earned  in  1958. 

He  didn't  tell  them  that  farmers  are  still 
earning  only  about  65  per  cent  as  much  as 
non-farmers.  Now  there's  something  to 
think  about.  Never  had  it  so  good?  What 
a  lot  of  baloney ! 

The  truth  is  tftie  Johnson-Humphrey- 
Freeman  Admlnlstmtion  has  been  spending 
the  American  peopk  silly.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  your  dollars  are  slipping  away  In  line 
with  Freeman's  sUde-sllp-and-duck  philos- 
ophy. 

The  Democrats  have  been  drowning  this 
country  in  red  Ink  for  six  long  years.  You 
know  what  the  deficit  for  those  six  years 
adds  up  to?  Thirty  billion — an  average  of 
$6  billion  a  year.  The  last  time  the  federal 
budget  was  balanced  was  in  1960  under  a 
Republican  Administration. 

President  Johnson  pretends  to  be  an  econ- 
omizer. I  say  "pretends"  because  I've  got 
the  figures  to  ba(4c  up  what  I  say.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  planning  to  spend  47.5  per  cent 
more  In  fiscal  year  1967  than  the  federal 
government  spent  in  1960.  Since  fiscal  1965, 
federal  spending  is  up  17  per  cent.  That's 
the  great  economy  record  compiled  during 
Mr.  Johnson's  time  iia  office. 

It  is  this  kind  Of  reckless  spending,  the 
doling  out  of  dollars  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey-Freeman  Administration  and  its 
blank-check  Democratic  Congress,  which  Is 
the  prime  cause  of  inflation. 

In  their  1960  platform  the  Democrats 
promised  to  maintain  price  stability.  Have 
they  kept  this  promjise? 

In  1960  the  Demccrats  promised  to  place 
farmers  on  the  same  economic  level  as  auto- 
mobile workers  and  the  teamsters.  What 
happened  to  that  promise?  Like  all  the 
others,  it  was  for  the  Democrats  to  get  in 
on,  not  to  deliver  oik 

I  ask  you.  Why  shouldn't  a  farmer  get  as 
much  for  a  400-hoiir  month  as  the  driver  of 
a  city  milk  delivery  truck  gets  for  a  30-hour 
week? 

And  I  ask  you.  Why  does  the  Administra- 
tion and  its  captlvt  Democrat  Congress  act 
as  though  there  is  do  problem  under  the  sun 
which  can't  be  cured  by  spending  billions  of 
taxpayer  dollars? 

Why,  In  short,  does  the  Administration 
pretend  that  we  can  fight  an  all-out  war  in 
Vietnam  and  still  pay  for  any  and  every 
sociological  brainstorm  hatched  by  the  kept 
economists  of  the  Gfeat  Society? 

We're  bogged  down  in  Vietnam.  We're  in 
a  mess  with  inflation.  And  now  we're  getting 
kicked  around  by  h|gh  interest  rates. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Democrats  in  their 
1960  platform  had  the  gall  to  attack  the 
Eisenhower  Admlniatration  as  a  high-interest 
administration  ? 

Well,  now,  after  liarely  five  years  of  Demo- 
cratic control.  IntePBSt  rates  in  this  country 
have  hit  a  30-year  high — that's  right,  a  30- 
year  high — and  they're  still  going  up. 

This  may  be  newt  to  you,  but  the  Admin- 
istration can't  even  be  honest  about  Interest 
rates,  much  less  ke«p  them  from  going  sky- 
high. 


Here  in  my  hand  I  hold  a  United  State* 
Savings  Bond.  My  children  and  your  chil- 
dren are  buying  these  bonds.  So  are  farmen 
and  Industrial  workers,  people  who  are  dem- 
onstrating their  faith  In  America.  The  X!S. 
Treasury  pays  them  4.16  per  cent  Interest  for 
the  use  of  their  money. 

But  that's  only  when  It  comes  to  taking 
candy-money  from  school  kids.  When  the 
Treasury  turns  to  the  big  investors,  it  talks 
another  language.  Here  I  hold  a  Participa- 
tion Sales  Certificate,  an  Interest  in  varlou* 
mortgage  assets  that  the  federal  government 
owns.  Its  Issuance  was  authorized  by  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  last  May,  another 
Democratic  Congress  blank  check. 

Anyone  who  can  afford  the  $5,000  mini- 
mum  can  buy  one  of  these  certificates  and 
will  draw  Interest  not  at  the  rate  of  4.15  per 
cent  but  524.  That's  over  40  per  cent  more 
that  the  Administration  pays  to  the  rich 
than  It  pays  to  the  great  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  don't  have  $6,000  in  cash  lying 
around  for  a  safe  investment. 

That's  Robin  Hood  in  reverse.  He  stole 
from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  The  Ad- 
ministration takes  from  the  have-nots  and 
gives  to  the  haves.  And  then  they  talk  about 
waging  a  war  on  poverty! 

What  do  we  have  today  In  the  Democratic 
Party?  We've  got  the  Party  of  Big  Buslnew, 
the  Party  of  Big  Goverimient,  the  Party  of 
Big  Bureaucracy,  the  Party  of  Big  Spend- 
ing, the  Party  of  Big  Deficits,  the  Partv  of 
Big  Cost  of  Living,  the  Party  of  Big  Labor 
Troubles,  the  Party  of  Big  Home  Foreclos- 
ures, the  Party  of  Big  Scandals,  the  Party  with 
Big  Rlote  in  the  Streets,  the  Party  of  Big 
Promises. 

Riots  in  the  Streets.  The  Democratic 
Party  promised  big  but  failed  to  deliver. 
That's  why  we  are  in  trouble  now. 

There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  lawlessness  In 
this  country.  It  springs  from  the  attitude 
that  Americans  should  only  obey  the  laws 
that  please  them.  It  stems  from  the  feel- 
ing that  if  you've  got  more  than  I  have.  1 
can  take  from  you  whatever  I  want.  It's  the 
old  attitude  of  the-world-owes-me-a-llvlng 
gone  wild. 

You  read  about  the  riots,  the  arson,  and 
the  looting  in  our  great  cities  and  you  won- 
der If  America  has  gone  mad.  This  kind  of 
disregard  for  law  and  order  breeds  anarchy. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say  It  again. 
When  high-ranking  public  figures  like  Vice 
President  Humphret  talk  about  leading  a 
riot  themselves,  they  are  encouraging  a  de- 
fiance of  the  law  which  Is  Inexcusable  in  a 
civilized  society.     Is  this  a  Great  Society? 

Some  of  our  big  cities  are  rapidly  reverting 
to  the  Jungle.  Lawless  elements  are  threat- 
ening to  make  guerrilla  warfare  with  the  po- 
lice a  familiar  pattern  of  American  life. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  abdicate  law  and 
order — the  backbone  of  any  civilization — in 
favor  of  a  soft  social  theory  that  the  man 
who  heaves  a  brick  through  your  window  or 
tosses  a  fire  bomb  Into  your  car  or  snipes 
at  firemen  is  simply  the  misunderstood  and 
underprivileged  product  of  a  broken  home? 

Vietnam.  Inflation.  High  interest.  Vio- 
lence. These  are  the  issues  of  1966.  We  did 
not  create  them.  They  are  simply  there. 
We  would  rather  the  Administration  had  not 
let  them  develop. 

But  that  is  where  the  two-party  system 
comes  In. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  democ- 
racy had  many  and  serious  faults  but  wm 
better  than  any  other  system  of  government 
man  had  devised. 

Democracy  in  America  depends  on  two- 
party  politics.  One-party  government  lea* 
straight  to  tyranny.  A  vigorous  two-party 
system  is  the  simplest  way  of  bringing  about 
necessary  changes  in  our  government  without 
wrecking  the  country  or  resorting  to  revolu- 
tion. 

Today  we  do  not  have  two  strong,  nearly 
equal-ln-strength  political  parties. 
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Lopsided  government,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, leads  only  to  disaster. 

Competition  is  the  secret  of  American  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  social  progress.  Compe- 
tition between  the  two  major  political  parties 
ha*  been  good  for  America.  In  1966  this  com- 
peUUon  wUl  be  reestablished.  The  Demo- 
crats' stranglehold  will  be  broken  at  the  polls 
in  November. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  way  for  you  to 
clean  up  Vietnam,  stop  Inflation,  bring  down 
interest  rates,  and  protect  the  lives,  rtghte 
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and  property  of  us  all — including  all  minori- 
ties— is  to  vote  Republicans  in  and  Democrats 
out.  It's  Just  as  simple  as  that.  It's  not  a 
matter  of  InUlgue  In  government  or  of  con- 
tributing $10,000  to  the  President's  Club,  or 
lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Often  when  I  ponder  the  great  land  that 
is  America,  I  think  of  that  day  In  Phila- 
delphia when  Benjamin  Franklin  left  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

"Which  have  you  given  tis."  a  man  asked 
him.  "a  monarchy  or  a  republic?"     "A  Re- 


public." Franklin  answered,  "if  you  can  keep 

That  republic  has  endured  for  177 
years  .  because  in  every  age  there  have 
been  Americans  who  gave  of  their  time,  of 
their  treasure,  and  of  their  faith  to  keep  it. 

It  Is  for  us,  the  living,  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  that  high  purpose.  And  It  Is  my 
deep  conviction  that  you — aU  of  you — will 
pass  on  the  torch  of  freedom  to  your  children 
because  you  dare  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
America.    Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  all. 


Friday,  August  19,  1966 

SENATE 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  Flev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

0  Thou  God  of  aJl  nations  and  of  all 
races,  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth;  let 
them  lead  us.  let  them  bring  us  to  Thy 
Holy  Hill. 

Cleanse  Thy  servants  who  here  serve 
the  public  welfare  from  secret  faults 
which  may  mar  their  public  service, 
knowing  that  we  cannot  call  mankind  to 
put  aside  the  weapons  of  carnage  if  our 
own  lives  are  blighted  by  impurity  and 
are  arsenals  of  hatred  and  of  a  selfish 
passion  to  rule.  Make  us  all.  we  beseech 
Thee,  vividly  conscious  of  some  freedoms 
which  we  may  not  exercise— the  freedom 
to  be  self-indulgent;  the  freedom  to  sat- 
isfy our  selfish  greed,  and  leave  others 
in  need:  the  freedom  to  be  soft,  cynical 
and  self -centered:  the  freedom  to  crit- 
icize others,  without  accepting  change 
in  ourselves. 

May  Thy  Kingdom  of  love  and  right- 
eousness come  within  us,  that  we  may 
contnbute  worthily  to  mankind  s  abid- 
ing peace. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  which  is  above 
fver>-  name.    Amen. 


and  letter,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

AMENDMENT     OF      SgCTION      112      Or      INTDINAL 

Reventte   Code   or   1954,   To   Increase   the 
Monthly    Pay    Excltjsion     por     Commis- 
sioned OincEKs  Skkvinc  in  Combat  Zones 
A  communication  from   the  President  of 
the  United   States,   transmitting  a   draft  of 
proposed   legislation   to   amend   section    112 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease from  $200  to  $500  the  monthly  combat 
pay  exclusion  for  commissioned  officers  serv- 
ing in  combat  zones  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  AacHiTEcr  of  the  Capttol  (S.  Doc. 
No.  102  J 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  of 
all  expenditures  during  the  period  January 
1,   1966,  to  June  30,  1966;   ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and   to  be  printed. 


RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  A  COMPILATION  ON  "THE 
CLASSIFICATION    OP    U.S.    SENA- 
TORS" AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
295)  to  print  a  compilation  on  "The 
Classification  of  U.S.  Senators"  as  a 
Senate  document,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Maksfuld. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

Wn'^°".\?'"^^''^'  <^^^  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday 
August  18,  1966,  was  dispensed  with 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  13448.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  U.S  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Government  per- 
sonnel overseas,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1484) . 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2747.  A  bill  to  authorize  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  measures 
for  solution  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  salinity 
problem  (Rept.  No.  14651 . 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

vmo^i^^^^l^  ^'■°™  *^«  House  of  Repre- 
Sitnr?  l^  ^'-  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
^aing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
ffa^.^..V^^  ^"^  ^S.  3052)   to  provide 

or  a  coordinated  national  highway  safe- 
SKT  ^h^°"«h  financial  assistance 
fie  iLfPt^  ^^  ^°  accelerate  highway  traf- 
PosT  uL^'°^''^"^'  ^"d  ^°^  other  pur- 
rSsr^^v,^"  amendment,  in  which  it 

"luested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
gjjhe  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
the    following    communication 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson  )  : 

S  3746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  'Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  Increased  bene- 
fits in  case  of  disabling  injuries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  DOUGLAS : 

S  3747  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the  Sangamon 
River  near  Decatur.  111.,  as  the  Henry  Bolz 
Dam  and  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

By  Mr  MONRONBY: 

Statement   on    the  supplemental   REA    fi- 
nancing bill,  S.  3720,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  before 
the  Subcommittee   on   Rural   Electrlflcatlon 
and  Farm  Credit,  Augtist  15,  1966. 
By  Mr.  COOPER : 

Statement  on  the  supplemental  REA  fi- 
nancing proposal,  by  Mr.  Monroney.  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation and  Farm  Credit,  August  15.  1966. 


LIMITAnON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,   statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to^3  minutes. 


DESIGNATION  OF  DAM  ANp  RESER- 
VOIR AS  THE  "HENRY  BOLZ  DAM 
AND  RESERVOIR  " 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  ofBcially  designate  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir being  built  on  the  Sangamon  River 
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near  Decatur,  111.,  as  the  "Henry  Bolz 
Dam  and  Reservoir." 

The  dam  and  reservoir  Is  destined  to 
I>lay  a  crucial  role  in  the  growth  and 
proBSierity  of  the  city  of  Decatur.  I  have 
given  my  full  support  to  this  project.  Its 
benefits  in  terms  of  flood  control  and  rec- 
reation win  be  felt  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  moving  force  be- 
hind this  project,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  Henry  H.  Bolz.  Mr. 
Bolz,  as  a  private  citizen,  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Decatur  Association  of 
Commerce,  and  now  as  coimcilman  of 
the  city  of  Decatur,  has  given  his  vision 
and  dedicated  energy  to  this  project.  His 
efforts  are  now  bearing  fruit,  and  con- 
struction on  the  project  is  expected  to 
begin  early  in  1968.  Last  siunmer  I  in- 
formally suggested  that  this  project 
should  bear  Mr.  Bolz'  name.  Today  I 
am  making  that  suggestion  in  the  form 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  efforts  of  this  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
be  noted  for  posterity,  and  that  the  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  Sangamon  River 
near  Decatur  be  named  after  him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3747)  to  designate  the  dam 
and  reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Sangamon  River  near  Decatur,  111.,  as 
the  Henry  Bolz  Dam  and  Reservoir  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  SUPER- 
VISORY ACT  OP  196ft— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    758 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3158)  to  strengthen  the  regiila- 
tory  and  supervisory  authority  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  over  Insured  baii^s  and  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  Eissociations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  wWch  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  ORGA- 
NIZATION OP  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
IN  COMMUNITY  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  continue  its  hearings  on  the  organi- 
zation of  Federal  agencies  in  community 
and  urban  development.  The  healings 
of  the  past  week  during  which  we  heard 
from  various  members  of  the  executive 
branch  have  been  useful.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  today's  session  I  made  an  open- 
ing statement  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Our  witnesses  for  next  week  include 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  of  New  York,  Mayor 
Jerome  Cavanaugh,  of  Detroit,  Mayor 
Samuel  Yorty,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mayor 
John  Reading,  of  Oakland,  accompanied 
by  his  redevelopment  agency  director, 
John  Williams,  Mayor  Richard  Lee.  of 
New  Haven,  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  of  At- 


lanta, Mayor  A.  V.  Sorenson,  of  Omaha, 
and  Mayor  Ralph  Locher.  of  Cleveland. 
There  being  na  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordere4  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Opening   Statement   bt   Senator   Abraham 

RiBicory,      Democrat,      of     Connecticttt, 

HEARINGS  or  Suboommittee  on  Execttttve 

Reorganization,  Atjgust  19,  1966 

The  Committee  wljl  be  In  order. 

Before  hearing  ftom  our  first  witness  I 
want  to  make  a  slu>rt  statement. 

Aa  these  hearings  have  progressed,  I  have 
been  asked  by  mam'  members  of  the  press 
and  others — where  tiiese  hearing.?  are  going — 
what  do  we  have  la  mind — where  do  we  In- 
tend to  end  up? 

Aa  a  life-long  student  of  government  ajid 
the  legislative  proaess  I  have  always  been 
concerned — and  still  am — about  our  preoccu- 
pation with  progratnmatlc  solutions  to  the 
exclusions  of  a  searclilng  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us  and  the  techniques  vised 
to  combat  these  proDIems. 

We  are  apt  to  sefk  the  answer  before  we 
really  understand  the  problem.  And  too 
often  these  answers-  are  based  on  Inadequate 
data — outdated  Information — and  outmoded 
techniques  of  operation. 

We  too  often  takj  for  granted  information 
and  statistics  that  are  based  on  outmoded 
exjjerlence  and  old  Btatlstics.  Congress  can- 
not frame  policy  lor  the  future  based  on 
data  from  the  pas^  to  be  carried  out  with 
techniques  of  another  generation.  When  I 
say  I  am  not  satlsflefl  with  what  we  are  doing, 
I  mean  something  more  than  we  are  not 
spending  enough  ntoney.  I  mean  I  am  dls- 
satlsfled  with  how  we  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  progratns  in  the  first  place.  I 
am  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  real  Infor- 
mation we  need  td  frame  policy  for  today 
and  tomorrow.  While  Congress  must  assume 
Its  responsibilities,  t  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
overlapping  and  uncoordinated  organization 
found  in  the  executive  branch  without  seri- 
ous effort  being  made  to  do  anything  about 
It.  We  talk  about  It — we  name  deputy  as- 
sistant secretaries— we  have  task  force  piled 
on  task  force  to  study  it — we  have  coordi- 
nators and  conveaors  of  coordinators — we 
have  all  this,  but — 

We  don't  know,  after  30  years,  where  pub- 
lic welfare  recipient*  live; 

We  don't  know  that  we  have  programs  to 
curb  the  slum  rat  pfoblem: 

We  have  one  cabinet  officer  tell  us  we  spend 
$14  billion  and  another  says  t28  billion  for 
our  cities; 

We  have  program  piled  on  top  of  program — 
all  Intended  to  do  good — but  often  working 
at  cross  purposes.  We  push  open  spaces  and 
then  pour  cement  to  build  highways.  We 
beautify  the  buslnafcs  district  and  create  new 
slums  In  the  city. 

In  short,  we  hate  undertaken  vast  pro- 
grams of  good  intentions  without  really  re- 
lating all  our  good  works  one  to  the  other. 

I  have  no  pat  aoswers.  I  have  no  simple 
solution.  I  have  no  ready  remedy.  Only 
through  the  analyEls  of  the  problems  and 
policies  as  opposed  solely  to  programs — will 
some  of  the  answers  be  forthcoming.  We 
seek  a  discussion  of  national  policy — not  a 
mere  recital  of  proframs  based  on  1960  data. 
We  seek  a  dialogue  with  those  in  a  position 
to  contribute  somtthlng  both  from  within 
and  without  the  executive  branch.  We  face 
a  serious  crisis  In  our  cltle«  affecting  our  en- 
tire national  life.  I  believe  we  are  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  search  that  Is 
needed  Into  how  this  government  really 
works — really  plana — really  organizes  Itself^ 
to  deliver  the  services  of  government  to  our 
people. 

That's  what  these  hearings  are  all  about. 
It's  a  look  Inside  the  system  rather  than  a 
defense  of  last  year's  programs  and  a  plea 
for  next  year's  apprCprlatlon. 


And  let  me  assure  you  of  this:  The  men 
responsible  for  guiding  this  nation  in  these 
times  of  crisis — both  at  home  and  abroad— 
are  as  aware  of  these  problems  as  any  of  m. 
They  are  sincere.  But  they  cannot  carrv 
on  a  policy  dialogue  In  a  vacuum.  It  must 
be  shared  by  all  the  people.  So  let  us  get  on 
with  the  discussion.  Let  us  understand  the 
problems.  The  forthcoming  solutions  can 
then  be  based  on  knowledge. 


DISCHARGE    FROM    THE    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE   AND    REFERRAL    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE      ON     GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  OF  HB.  16407 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    on 
August  2.  1966,  I  Introduced  S.  3680,  au- 
thorizing the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  property  to 
Danville   Junior    College,   Danville,  EI. 
The  bill,  however,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
On  August  16,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  an  identical  bill,  and  that 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  16407,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  inasmuch  as  that  commit- 
tee has  already  received  one  of  three 
reports  requested  on  S.  3680. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  \n 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos   1441,  1442,  and  1445. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


INCREASING  AUTHOREIATION  FOR 
AIRPORTS  AT  NATIONAL  PARKS 
The  bill  (S.  476)  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved March  18,  1950,  providing  for  the 
construction  of  airports  in  or  in  close 
proximity  to  national  parks,  national 
monuments,  and  national  recreation 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  legislative  business,  S.  476,  is  a 
bill  designed  to  increase  the  financial 
authority  provided  in  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1950,  from  $2  million  to  $3,- 
500,000  and  would  permit  participation 
of  the  National  Park  Service  in  develop- 
ment of  additional  airport  facilities  to 
serve  our  national  parks,  monuments 
and  recreation  areas. 

As  we  all  know,  tourism  and  recreation 
are  now  big  business  in  the  Nation's 
economy.  People  are  traveling  more 
than  ever  before.  Americans  have  more 
leisure  time  and  they  are  searching  for 
the  majestic  beauty  and  satisfaction  of 
the  great  out  of  doors,  most  often  a.sso- 
ciated  with  our  national  parks,  forests 
and  recreation  areas.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  keep  up  with  this  trend.  The 
tourists  of  today  are  also  accustomed  to 
faster  travel  and  easier  access  to  these 
points  of  interes^-lt  is  part  of  the  mod- 
em way  of  life. 

Many  of  our  national  parks  are  some- 
what isolated  from  good  public  transpor- 
tation. Several  years  ago  the  National 
Parle  Service  was  given  the  author- 
ity to  participate  in  the  construction 
of  airports  designed  primarily  to  serve 
national  parks  and  recreation  areas  In 
these  instances  there  was  no  municipal 
or  county  authority  to  provide  a  part  of 
uie  financing  under  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Airports  program.  This  new  authoritv 
gives  the  National  Park  Service  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  with  the  FAA 
and  the  sponsoring  agenc^. 

The  original  authority  and  funding 
were  used  immediately  to  provide  these 
senlces.  it  is  now  time  to  extend  the 
n?!^^"/L.  Perhaps  the  finest  example 
at  w  »  xH^  ^^  **°"«  Is  the  new  airport 
il .  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  serving  Yel- 
ST  National  Park.  This  new  fa- 
cmty  ha^  been  a  tremendous  boost  to 
^proved  travel  to  Yellowstone  and  its 
ParkT"f  °^  ""^ture.  The  National 
4^1  Service  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  provided  matching  funds  for 
Pnr«f"*i"'°"°"  °''  ^*"«*  provided  by  the 
SS>  ^r"^'"-  "^^  ^*^rt  is  being 
fPonsored  and  maintained  by  the  Mon- 
wna  Aeronautics    Commission.      Com- 

SJi'^^Hn'^^"  '^"^*^  *°  Yellowstone  Is 
now  readUy  available  to  all  parts  of  the 


The  additional  authority  granted  in 
S.  476  win  permit  the  same  airline  serv- 
ices to  be  offered  at  Glacier  National  Park 
in  Montana  at  the  eastern  entrance. 
Glacier  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  and 
naturally  beautiful  of  all  our  parts  and 
there  is  a  serious  need  for  air  service. 
This  project  is  already  included  in  the 
national  airport  plan.  The  State  of 
Wyoming  has  a  similar  proposal. 

This  legislation  has  been  enthusias- 
tically endorsed  by  all  interested  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  we  would  like  to  see  the 
bill  sent  to  the  President  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment.    If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  476 
Ba  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  ap- 
proved March  18,  1950  (64  Stat.  27;  16  U.S.C. 
7a-7e),  Is  amended  by  striking  the  figure 
"$2,000,000"  at  the  end  of  section  2  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$3,500,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1462),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

PT7BPOSS    or    THE    BILL 

Under  the  act  ol  March  18,  1950,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $2  million  for  the  pxirpose 
of  developing  or  participating  In  the  de- 
velopment of  alrporte  in  or  In  close  proximity 
to  national  parks,  national  monuments  and 
national  recreation  areas.  As  of  March  15, 
1966,  the  Secretary  advUed  that  the  uncom- 
mitted balance  had  been  reduced  to  $330,000. 
He  indicated  that  the  current  need  for  air- 
port facilities  at  national  parks  cannot  be 
met  With  funds  available  under  the  I960 
authorization.  A  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  current  need  for  airport  faculties  to 
serve  national  parks  demonstrated  that  an 
additional  $1,500,000  must  be  authorized  If 
the  intent  of  the  act  was  to  be  carried  out. 
Consequently,  S.  476  would  amend  the  act'so 
as  to  Increase  the  level  of  authorization  from 
$2,000,000  to  $3,800,000. 

BACKGROUND     AND     NEED     FOR     LEGISLATION 

The  act  Of  March  18,  1950  (64  Stat.  27;  16 
U.S.C,  7a-7e)  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate  air- 
ports In  or  In  close  proximity  to  national 
parks,  national  monuments,  and  national 
recreation  areas.  It  specified  that  any  such 
airport  must  be  Included  in  the  then  cur- 
rent national  airport  plan  as  formulated  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  It  also  made 
cleai-  that  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  t:iese  airports  must  be  In  accordance  with 
the  standards  and  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
act,  the  Secretal|r  was  given  authority  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  other  public 
agencies  to  provldS  -for  the  construction  and 
opwatlon  of  the  airports  either  separately 
~    '         -       —     ^^    Department    of    the 


Interior.  It  authorized  tbe  Seoret&ry  to 
sponsor  projects  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  either  Independently  or  jointly  with 
other  public  agencies.  The  act  spectfied  that 
the  Secretary  could  not  acquire  any  land 
for  airport  purposes  without  the  consent 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  political 
subdivision  In  which  the  land  was  located. 
Any  airports  constructed  and  operated  by  the 
Secretary  must  be  avaUable  for  public  use 
on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  without 
unjust  discrimination. 

As  mentioned  previously,  of  the  $2  mllUon 
original  authorization,  there  now  remains 
an  uncommitted  balance  at  only  $330,000. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  Indicated 
the  purposes  of  the  act  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  additional  authorization. 
A  comprehensive  survey  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Indicated  a  need 
to  raise  the  level  of  authorization  to  $3,600,- 
000.  Since  1950,  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  national  park  system  has  Increased 
approximately  300  percent  and  now  totals 
more  than  110  million  annually.  Travel  by 
air  has  grown  at  an  even  greater  rate  and 
has  now  become  established  as  a  popular 
means  of  visiting  the  rich  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historic  features  of  ovu'  park  system. 

In  urging  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  Secretary  Indicated  a  particularly  urgent 
need  to  assist  two  projects.  The  first  would 
Involve  reconstructing  the  present  Jaclcson 
Hole  Airport  within  Grand  Teton  National 
Park.  Wyo.  Traffic  at  this  airport  has  In- 
creased sharply  in  recent  years  and  further 
substantial  growth  Is  anticipated.  The  pres- 
ent runway,  taxlway,  hangar,  and  terminal 
facilities  are  inadeqtiate  and  must  be  ex- 
panded and  modernized.  Of  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  $959,785,  approximately  $495,000 
will  be  borne  by  the  Interior  Department. 
The  balance  would  be  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Teton  Ck»unty  and 
the  city  of  Jackson  Hole  will  pay  the  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  airport. 

The  second  project  would  Involve  construc- 
tion of  an  airport  at  East  Glacier,  to  serve 
Glacier  National  Park,  Mont.  Expansion  and 
modernization  of  airport  faclUtlea  Is  essential 
If  the  airport  Is  to  keep  pace  with  anticipated 
demands.  The  airport  would  provide  for 
emergency  operations  and  administrative 
needs  of  the  National  Park  Service  as  well  as 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  other  VS.  agencies.  Of  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $1,030,000,  $623,000  will  b« 
borne  by  the  Interior  Department,  with  the 
balance  to  be  contributed  by  the  S"ederal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  Montana  Aeronautics 
Commission  wlU  operate  and  maintain  the 
airport  and  pay  any  costs  In  connection 
therevrtth. 

After  completion  of  the  two  projects  dted, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  have  a 
balance  of  $780,000  which  will  t)e  used  to 
provide  airport  facilities  at  other  park  loca- 
tions. Adequate  airport  facilities  at  park 
locations  are  a  great  service  to  the  traveling 
public  not  only  with  respect  to  U.S.  cltUsens 
but  foreign  \1sltors  as  weU  who  wish  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  our  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas.  Ease  of  accessibility  and 
conwnlence,  which  air  travel  facilitates,  con- 
tributes significantly  to  encourage  foreign 
visitors  to  travel  to  and  throughout  tbe 
United  States. 

The  agencies  most  directly  concerned,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  TMeral 
Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  expressed  strong  support  for  enact- 
ment. All  other  agencies  deferred  Judgment 
to  the  agencies  most  directly  involved.  ITie 
committee  has  received  no  objections  to  en- 
actment of  this  bUl  from  any  source.  "Hie 
committee  believes  that  ths  need  for  this 
legislation  has  been  amply  demonstrated  and 
accordingly  unanimously  ordered  that  tt  be 
reported  favorably.    Prompt  passage  is  urged. 
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PROMOTE  THE  DOMESTIC  AND 
POREION  COMMERCE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  MODERNIZ- 
INO  PRACTICES  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
OOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1596)  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  modernizing  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  the  In- 
spection of  persons,  merchandise,  and 
conveyances  moving  Into,  through,  and 
out  of  the  United  States,  smd  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That  ziotwltbatan<Ung  any  other  provl- 
Hon  of  law.  Inspection  or  quarantine  service 
required  to  be  performed  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
at  porta  and  alrporta  of  entry  or  other  places 
of  Inspection,  aa  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
aircraft,  railroad  trains,  motor  vehicles, 
pipelines,  or  vessels,  shall  be  performed 
without  reimbursement  from  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof  when  sucb  lospectlon  or 
quarantine  servlcea  are  performed  during 
regularly  established  hours  of  service  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  servlcas  bad  been  performed  during 
regularly  established  hours  of  service  on 
weekdays.  Reimbursement  for  Inspection 
and  quarantine  services  performed  during 
periods  other  than  regularly  established  pe- 
riods of  service  at  ports  and  airports  of  entry 
or  other  places  of  inspection  or  otherwise 
necessitating  the  utlUzatlon  of  additional 
personnel  and  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation shall  continue  to  be  made  as 
otherwise  provided  under  existing  law. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  of  any  private  air- 
craft or  private  vessel  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  flat  fee.  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — one  applicable  to  private 
aircraft  and  another  applicable  to  private 
vessels — ^for  Inspection  or  quarantine  Bervlces 
performed  upon  request  of  such  owner,  op- 
erator, or  agent,  when  the  inspection  or 
quarantine  services  are  performed  on  week- 
days, Sundays,  or  holidays  during  periods 
other  than  regularly  established  hours  of 
service  or,  when  the  utilization  of  additional 
pwsonnel  and  payment  of  overtime  compen- 
sation is  required  during  periods  of  regularly 
established  hours  of  service.  In  connection 
with  the  arrival  in,  or  departure  from  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  of  such  private 
aircraft  or  private  vessels.  Each  such  flat 
fee,  which  shall  b«  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  regulation  after  con- 
sultation With  each  of  the  other  Oovemment 
agencies  performing  similar  ihiqiectlon  serv- 
ice*, shall  be  computed  by  dividing  the  esti- 
Duited  annual  aggregate  cost  of  providing 
such  inspection  and  quarantine  services  for 
private  aircraft  or  private  vessels  by  the 
estimated  annual  aggregate  number  of  re- 
quests for  such  services.  Such  flat  fee  shall 
be  collected  by  each  agency  providing  serv- 
ices and  (hall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  of  that  agency  charged  with 
the  expanse  of  auch  services.  The  amoimt 
payable  oh  the  basis  of  the  flat  fee  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  paid  to 
the  Oovemment  under  this  Act,  shall  be  in 
llsu  of  any  other  compensation,  fees,  or  ex- 
penses required  by  any  other  law  or  regula- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  Oovemment  for  the 
serrlcsB  involved.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  amounts  payable 


under  any  provision  of  law  or  reg\Uatlona  to 
the  ofllcers  or  employees  who  perform  the 
services  Involved.  The  term  "estimated  an- 
nual aggregate  cost"  means  the  compensa- 
tion and  subsistence  expenses  paid  to  the 
ofllcers  or  employe*,  the  travel  expenses,  the 
cost  of  billing,  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses related  to  the  services  provided.  The 
term  "private  aircraft"  means  any  civilian 
aircraft  not  used  to  carry  passengers  for  hire 
or  merchandise  for  hire  and  the  term  "pri- 
vate vessel"  means  any  civilian  vessel  not 
used  to  carry  passengers  for  hire  or  mer- 
chandise for  hire  or  to  engage  in  the  fisheries, 
which  aircraft  or  wssel  is  within  a  category 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines by  regulatloas  to  be  private  aircraft  or 
private  vessel  for  tile  purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  o(  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treas\tt-y  for  any  additional  costs 
incurred  under  tUls  Act.  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  This  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  12:01  ante  meridian,  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  July  1.  1967. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oMered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIE3LID.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccnsent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1442),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pHnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SmiMAST    or   THE    BILL 

The  bin  reported  by  the  committee  Is  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  differs  substantially  from  the  bill  as 
originally  introduoed.  First,  a  number  of 
agencies  expressed  apprehension  that  the 
original  language  might  be  Interpreted  much 
more  broadly  that  Intended  and  thereby 
burden  the  various  Inspection  agencies  with 
unreasonable  manpower  requirements  and 
overtime  costs.  Tlje  language  of  the  bill  has 
been  clarified  and  tightened  considerably  to 
allay  these  apprehsnslons.  Second,  the  sub- 
stitute bin  substantially  limits  the  scope  of 
the  original  bill. 

The  substitute  bail  would  accomplish  two 
objectives:  (1)  Under  existing  law.  It  Is 
mandatory,  except  in  certain  limited  In- 
stances, that  operators  of  aircraft,  railroads, 
pipelines,  and  vessSIs  relmbxirse  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  Insjiectlon  services  (such  as 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  etc.)  performed  during  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  Inspection  agencies 
to  perform  free  service  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days If  Justified  by  demand  In  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  provide  free  service 
during  the  weekdays;  and  (2)  the  bill  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  flat  fee.  applicable  to  oper- 
ators of  private  alrtraft  and  private  vessels, 
sufficient  to  cover  anjr  cost  which  the  In- 
spection agencies  Bilght  Incur  In  providing 
special  inspection  services  to  such  operators 
dvu-lng  other  than  regularly  established 
hours.  The  act  becomes  effective  on  July 
1,  1967. 

The  text  of  the  substitute  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  inspe^tilon  or  quarantine  service 
required  to  be  psrformed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  or  any  agency  thereof,  at 
ports  and  alrp>ort8  of  entry  or  other  places 
of  Inspection,  as  n  result  of  the  operation 


of  aircraft,  railroad  trains,  motor  vehicles 
pipelines,  or  vessels,  shall  be  p«:formed  with- 
out reimbursement  from  the  owners  or  oper- 
ators thereof  when  such  inspection  ot 
quareintlne  services  are  performed  during 
regularly  established  hours  of  service  on 
Sundays  or  holidays  to  the  same  extent  u 
if  such  services  had  been  performed  during 
regularly  established  hours  of  service  on 
weekdays.  Reimbursement  for  Inspection 
and  quarantine  services  performed  during 
periods  other  than  regularly  established  pe- 
riods of  service  at  ports  and  airports  of  entry 
or  other  places  of  Inspection  or  otherwise 
necessitating  the  utilization  of  additional 
personnel  and  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation shall  continue  to  be  made  as 
otherwise  provided  under  existing  law. 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  tiie 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  of  any  private  air- 
craft or  private  vessel  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  flat  lee.  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj' — one  applicable  to  private 
aircraft  and  another  applicable  to  private 
vesselft^for  inspection  or  quarantine  serv- 
ices performed  upon  request  of  such  owner. 
opeTB-toT.  or  agent,  when  the  Inspection  or 
quarantine  services  are  jierlormed  on  week- 
days, Sundays,  or  holidays  during  periods 
other  than  regularly  established  hours  of 
service  or,  when  the  utilization  of  additional 
personnel  and  payment  of  overtime  compen- 
sation is  required  dxu-lng  periods  of  regularly 
established  hours  of  service.  In  coiuiectlon 
with  the  arrival  In,  or  departure  from  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  of  such  private  air- 
craft or  private  vessels.  Each  such  flat  fee. 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  regulation  after  consulta- 
tion with  each  of  the  other  Govemmem 
agencies  performing  similar  inspection  aerr- 
Ices.  shall  be  computed  by  dividing  the  esti- 
mated annual  aggregate  cost  of  providing 
such  lnsf)ectlon  and  quarantine  services  for 
private  aircraft  or  private  vessels  by  the  esti- 
mated annual  aggregate  number  of  requests 
for  such  services.  Such  flat  fee  shall  be  col- 
lected by  each  agency  providing  services  and 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  that  agency  charged  with  the  expense 
of  such  SI  rv'.cee.  The  amount  payable  on  tlie 
basis  of  the  flat  fee  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastu-y  and  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  Act.  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
other  compensation,  fees,  or  expenses  re- 
quired by  any  other  law  or  regulation  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  for  the  services  in- 
volved. Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  amounts  payable  under 
any  provision  of  law  or  regulations  to  the  of- 
ficers or  employees  who  perform  the  servlcei 
involved.  The  "term  'estimated  annual  aggre- 
gate cost'  means  the  ccanpensatlon  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  paid  to  the  officers  or  em- 
ployees, the  travel  expenses,  the  cost  of  bill- 
ing, and  other  administrative  expenses  related 
to  the  services  provided.  The  term  'private 
aircraft'  means  any  civilian  aircraft  not  used 
to  carry  passengers  for  hire  or  merchandise 
for  hire  and  the  term  'private  vessel'  means 
any  civilian  vessel  not  used  to  carry  pas- 
sengers for  hire  or  merchandise  for  hire  or  to 
engage  In  the  fisheries,  which  aircraft  or 
vessel  is  within  a  category  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  determines  by  reguU- 
tlons  to  be  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel 
for  the  purjxiees  of  this  Act. 

'  Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sua»» 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  for  any  additional 
costs  Incurred  under  this  Act.  unless  other- 
wUe  provided  by  law.  This  Act  shall  become 
effective  at  12:00  ante  meridian,  eastern 
sUndard  time,  July  1.  1967." 
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AMENDMENT    OP    PROVISIONS    OF 

THE  OIL  POLLUTION  ACT.  19€1. 
IMPLEMENTING  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONVEN- 
■nON  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
THE  POLLUTION  OF  THE  SEA  BY 
OIL,   1954,  AS  AMENDED 

The  bill  'H.R.  8760  •  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961  (33 
U.S.C.  1001-1015) ,  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  14791,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

purpose  of  the  Bn,L 

The  purpose  of  H.R  8760  Is  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961  (33 
U.S.C.  1001-1015)  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
OH,  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Essentially,  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  ingerporate  certain  changes  to 
bring  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  Into  conformity 
with  the  amendments  of  the  International 
Convention  lor  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954.  which  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  a  conference  of  con- 
tracting governments  convened  at  London  on 
April  11.  1962. 

background  of  legislation 

Implementation  of  the  international  con- 
vention is  Important  to  the  United  States. 
Inasmuch  as.  among  other  things.  It  would 
Increase  the  zone  in  which  discharge  of  oil 
waste  is  prohibited  from  50  miles  offshore  to 
100  miles  offshore  along  the  New  England 
coast  which  has  been  particularly  plagued 
by  theee  discharges. 

In  addition  to  other  provisions,  the  cate- 
gories of  existing  ships  that  must  observe 
antipollution  measures  has  been  increased  to 
brtng  more  vessels  within  the  provisions  of 
the  convention.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  the 
amendments  to  enforcement  and  recordkeep- 
ing provisions  are  Ukelv  to  produce  more 
effective  results  in  the  light  of  experience  un- 
der existing  rules. 

Major  amendments  Include  a  definition  of 
oily  mixture  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
categories  of  vessels  covered  by  the  act.  The 
previous  test  that  the  oil  In  an  oily  mixture 
"fouls  the  surface  of  the  sea"  has  been  re- 
moved and  the  deflnltlon  limited  to  a  for- 
mula specifying  100  parte  or  more  of  oil  in 
1  million  parts  of  the  mixture.  This  Is  a 
muc.^i  more  realistic  definition.  In  addition, 
tlie  law  will  now  apply  to  all  seagoing  ves- 
»«8  of  any  type  except  (a)  tankers  of  under 
ibO  gross  tons  and  other  ships  of  under  600 
gross  tons;  (  b)  ships  In  the  whaling  Industry 
When  actually  employed  on  whaling  opera- 
tions: (c)  ships  navigating  the  Great  Lakes 
and  tributary  waters  as  specified;  and  (d) 
naval  ships  and  ships  for  the  Ume  being  used 
M  naval  auxiliaries. 

K^en  though  naval  vessels  .are  excepted 
irom  the  convention.  It  Is  the  expectaUon  of 
tne  conunlttee  that  the  Department  of  De- 
lense  will  Insure  ccwnpllance  with  thU  act 
°y  an  US.  naval  vessels  through  the  use  of 
■Pproprlate  departmental  regulations. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  In  connection  with 
«e  legislation   that   neither    the   amended 
invention  nor  this  bill  affect  in  any  way  a 
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reservation  contained  In  the  ratification  of 
the  original  convention  by  the  United  States 
to  the  efTect  that  we  do  not  consider  the 
International  rules  to  Interfere  In  any  way 
with  our  freedom  of  legislative  action  In  our 
territorial  waters.  Within  that  area  any 
offense  against  our  existing  statutes  will  be 
punishable  under  thoee  statutes,  regardless 
of  the  ship's  registry. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  thlp  legislation  will  place  the 
United  Stiites  In  ■^'position  to  discharge  fully 
its  obligations  under  the  convention,  as 
amended,  and  will  contribute  materially  to 
the  reduction  of  oil  pollution  at  sea.  which 
In  turn  will  reduce  pollution  along  our  shores. 
It  Is  not  believed  that  it  will  place  any  ap- 
preciable burden  on  our  shipping,  and  It  goes 
fiiT  to  Implement  our  desire  for  international 
cooperation  In  the  field   of  ocean   shipping 

The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  bill 
is  a  desirable  one.  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends its  enactment. 

COST    OF    LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  would  entail  no  additional 
expenditure  by  the  D.S  Goveriunent. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  "THE  CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF  U.S.  SENATORS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  IsHhere  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution?  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  295)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  compilation  entitled 
"The  Classification  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors", prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Emery  L.  Prazler. 
by  the  Senate  Parliamentarian,  Floyd  M.  Rld- 
dlck.  shall  be  printed  with  certain  tables  as 
a  Senate  document. 


JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY  AND  THE  NEW 
YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  decision  to  end  the  131  years  of  pub- 
lication of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
is  a  sad  chapter  in  the  newspaper  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  the  end 
of  a  civic-minded  effort  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  citizens. 
John  Hay  Whitney,  to  bring  all  sides  of 
various  questions  to  the  people  of  New 
York  and  the  country. 

Known  for  his  achievements  in  private 
business,  known  also  for  his  outstanding 
war  record  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Mr.  Whitney  later  represented  this 
country  as  our  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  in  a  manner  which  left  perma- 
nent gratitude,  not  only  with  the  British, 
but  also  with  all  those  in  this  Govern- 
ment who  knew  of  his  extraordinary 
success  in  bringing  better  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

No  businessman  has  demonstrated  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American 
system;  no  citizen  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  ''a  public  office  is  a  public 
trust." 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Jock 
Whitney  over  the  years  know  also  ol  his 
dedication   to   the   public   interest.     We 


can  only  express  regret  at  this  failure  of 
one  of  his  many  fine  efforts — along  with 
the  hope  that  he  will  not  be  discouraged 
in  his  demonstrations  of  abiUty  and  char- 
acter in  his  various  public  and  private 
services. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  published 
recently  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
entitled  'T)eath  of  a  Giant,"  referring  to 
the  passing  of  the  New  York  Herskld 
Tribune,  describes  Mr.  Whitney  as  a 
"most  distinguished  and  highmlnded 
gentleman."  Those  of  us  who  know  him 
certainly  ^ree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkatr  of  a  Giant 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  once  a  giant 
among  the  newspapers  of  America,  is  daad 
today  because  of  the  willful.  Ironclad  ob- 
stinacy of  the  newspaper  unions  In  New  York 
which  killed  It. 

The  Herald  Tribune  had  a  great  tradition. 
Descending  from  two  of  ths  greatest  news- 
paper m«n  In  history.  Horace  Greeley  and 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  In  recent  years  It  had 
difficulty  finding  a  plaoe  in  the  ma«Utroin  of 
the  New  York  metropolis. 

On  the  one  hand  In  the  morning  field  was 
the  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  great  pep>er8 
Of  the  world,  which  maartvely  covers  almost 
every  field  of  life.  On  the  other  was  the  New 
York  Dally  News  with  Its  piquant  appeal 
to  the  subway  masses. 

The  News  circulation  exceeded  2,000,000 
and  the  Times,  whUe  never  more  than  slight- 
ly over  600.000,  blanketed  the  field.  The 
Tribune,  in  a  market  of  14,000,000  had  some- 
what under  300,000  readers,  but  It  was  a 
pap>er  of  high  Ideals  and  purpose. 

There  were  many  who  felt  that  the  Trlb 
was  still  needed  In  New  York — outstanding 
among  them  John  Hay  Whitney,  who  bought 
the  paper  about  eight  years  ago.  A  moat 
distinguished  and  high-minded  gentleman 
and  former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Whitney  persevered  until  the  unions 
finally  made  survival  impossible. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before,  all  New  York 
papers  were  twice  shut  down,  "mis  year, 
three  papers— the  Herald  Tribune  In  the 
morning,  the  World  Telegram  and  the  Jour- 
nal American  In  the  evening,  had  planned  to 
put  out  a  combination  momlng-evenlng- 
Sunday  paper,  but  the  union  closed  them 
down  before  they  could  even  start. 

In  a  little  less  than  three  years'  time,  New 
York  newspapers  have  been  shut  down,  sus- 
pended, or  out  of  business  for  approximately 
26  per  cent  of  that  time — notwithstanding 
that  their  wage  scales  were  the  highest  of  any 
papers  In  America. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  was 
the  Insistence  of  the  pressmen  that  their 
members  working  on  the  Sunday  paper  have 
shorter  hours  than  the  pressmen  on  the 
other  two  Sunday  papers  in  New  York  which, 
of  course,  would  place  the  merged  papers  at 
a  fatal  disadvantage. 

The  pressmen's  demand  was  to  enable 
some  of  their  members  to  work  three  ab- 
breviated shifts  In  one  day,  all  for  premium 
pay,  at  $126  or  more  a  day  for  tbeae  three 
short  "work"  shifts. 

The  result,  after  114  days  of  trying  to  re- 
solve this  preposterous  Issue  with  the  press- 
men, after  nine  other  unions  had  previously 
settled,  is  that  800  more  newspaper  Jobs  dis- 
appeared in  New  York.  Where  once  there 
had  been  6700  employes  on  the  three  struck 
newspapers,  there  will  now  be  1600  or  leu, 
if  Indeed  the  other  two  papers  survive  this 
«-lcked  and  unnecessary  strike. 
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BeT«na  ye«n  Ago,  tha  New  York  Ulrror 
with  A  drculAUon  of  almoat  1.000.000.  the 
Mcoud  largMt  In  America,  was  forced  to  sua- 
pend,  uxd  qow  tbe  Herald  Tribune,  beo«UM 
of  the  attipldlty  and  ahortslghtedneai  of  the 
newspaper  unions  In  killing  off  fhelr  own 
Joba. 

Thua,  a  community  and  a  nation  are  once 
again  poorer  for  having  leet  a  continuing 
fighter  for  a  free  preee.  and  on*  of  the 
very  good  newspapera  of  the  nation. 


TRIBiaTE  TO  AARON  BENESCH 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  with  yery  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
Tuesday  morning  of  the  pawing  of  Aaron 
Benesch,  one  of  the  outstanding  news- 
papennen  it  has  been  my  privUese  to 
know.  He  vrtll  be  sorely  missed  as  a 
newspapemuui  of  unusual  ability  and  as 
a  citizen  of  character.  Mrs.  Symington 
Joins  me  In  extending  deep  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Benesch  and  their  family. 

Mr.  Benesch  had  served  as  dty  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  as  bureau  chief  for  the  St. 
Louis  Olobe-Democrat  here  in  Washing- 
tan  from  1951  to  1952,  and  as  Tni^iiig<ng 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat 
from  1953  to  1957,  before  returning  to 
Washington  in  1957  as  bureau  chief  for 
the  Newhouse  Newspapers  and  subse- 
quently, from  1962  imtil  bia  retirement 
tn  1965,  as  associate  editor  of  the  New- 
house  National  News  Serrloe. 

Aaron  had  a  deep  understanding  of 
our  Gtovemment.  In  addition  he  had  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew 
him.  When  he  retired  last  winter,  clos- 
ing a  most  colorful  and  productive  career 
of  50  years,  as  an  expression  of  their 
resitect  and  affection,  his  c(dleagues  pre- 
sented him  and  his  wife  with  tickets  for 
the  National  Press  Club  trip  to  Eiirope 
this  fan.  He  bad  looked  forward  to  that 
experience  with  erreat  pleasure. 

The  editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Benesch 
In  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  the 
morning  after  his  death  was  entitled 
"Aaron  O.  Benesch,  Newsman."  In  the 
field  of  Journalism  no  higher  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  any  man.  Mr.  Benesch 
had  earned  that  title,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Loiila  Olobe-Democrat,  Aug. 

17.  19661 

Aaxon  O.  Bknxsch,  Nbwsman 

One  of  the  moat  widely  known  newsmen  In 
Missouri.  Aaron  O.  Benescti  was  a  hlgbly  com- 
petent editor  and  reporter  for  60  years  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  Wsebtngton  scene.  He  was  a 
former  managing  editor  of  The  Olobe-Demo- 
crat and  later  chief  of  The  Olobe-Democrat 
Washtngton  Bureau.  He  retired  last  Jan- 
uary ■•  associate  editor  ot  the  Newhouae 
National  News  Service  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Benesch  had  a  talent  for  flushing  out 
hard  news  and  a  love  for  political  writing. 
His  reporting  of  national  political  conven- 
tlooa  beg«n  In  102S,  when  RepubUcans  nomi- 
nated Herbert  Hoover  for  President.  He  cov- 
ered awry  White  House  administration  since 
that  of  Barry  Tnmiaa,  his  personal  friend. 

While  working  In  St.  Louis,  he  knew  every 
politico  from  precinct  captains  to  Oovemor: 
when  he  went  to  Washington  his  poUttcal 
acquaintance  followed  a  similar  pattern. 


Prior  to  coming  to  the  Globe,  he  bad  been 
managing  editor  of  tHe  old  Times  and  city 
editor  of  the  late  Staj-Tlmes.  After  wrap- 
ping up  editions,  be  otften  legged  it  out  on 
the  political  beat  to  sfe  what  was  going  on, 
perhaps  ferret  out  a  story  or  grist  for  a  po- 
litical column — Just  far  the  fun  of  it. 

Aaron  was  a  newsman  of  the  old  school, 
who  loved  the  milieu,  never  tired  of  it.  His 
loss  will  be  felt  by  a  legion  of  friends,  but 
mostly  by  confreres  who  worked  with  him 
during  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 


FLOTATION  OF  WORLD  BANK 
BONDS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago,  on  June  14,  196^,  during  the  foreign 
aid  debate  I  introduced  an  amendment 
which  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  refuse  ta  permit  the  flotation 
in  the  United  States  of  new  security 
issues  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
until  U.S.  balance-o(f-pa3mients  deficits 
were  eliminated  for  four  consecutive  re- 
porting quarters.  After  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in- 
serted in  the  Record  b  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  stating  that 
such  an  amendment  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  imdesirabla  because  the  Treas- 
ury needed  flexibility  "to  examine  all  the 
factors,  including  the  effects  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  before  making  a  deci- 
sion," I  withdrew  my  amendment. 
Whether  I  was  wise  to  do  so  remains  to 
be  seen.  Several  reeent  events  give  me 
pause. 

In  a  press  release  dated  June  13,  1966, 
the  World  Bank  announced  that  It  would 
float  a  new  bond  issue  in  the  amount  of 
$175  million  during  the  week  beginning 
June  27.  1966.  It  euccessfully  floated 
those  bonds  at  a  time  of  extremely  tight 
money  in  the  United  States  and  also  at 
a  time  when  It  was  apparent  that  the 
United  States  would  have  a  substantial 
deficit  in  its  balance  ©f  payments  in  1966. 
Some  estimates  nm  as  high  as  $2  billion. 
In  this  context  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  1965  for  evqry  dollar  disbursed 
by  the  World  Bank,  only  21  cents  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for  procure- 
ment with  attendaiit  adverse  impact 
upon  our  balance  of  pBjrments. 

On  June  29.  1966,  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Senator  Symington,  who  has 
done  so  much  fine  educational  work  on 
the  U.S.  balance-ofjpayments  problem, 
raised  some  importamt  questions  about 
this  particular  bond  flotation.  To  my 
knowledge  they  have  not  been  answered. 

About  a  month  latjer  the  World  Bank 
issued  two  press  releases  dated  July  29. 
1968,  announcing  twt»  loans.  One  loan 
was  to  Japan  for  $10b  million  to  provide 
additional  financing  for  the  construction 
of  the  333-mlle  Tokyo-Kobe  Expressway. 
It  can  hardly  be  anticipated  that  much 
U.S.  procurement  will  result  from  this 
loan  for  Japanese  highway  construction. 
The  other  loan  was  to  South  Africa  for 
a  Thermal  Power  Plant  for  $20  million. 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent article  of  Mr.  Ejlot  Janeway  wliich 
appeared  In  the  Monday.  August  15,  1966. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Mr.  Janeway'8  article,  entitled  "World 
Bank    Action    Hurts,"    points    out    that 


South  Africa  is  holding  back  gold  from 
the  world  market  to  put  pressure  on  the 
dollar.  For,  if  the  dollar  is  devalued,  the 
holders  and  hoarders  of  gold  are  the  chief 
winners.  Moreover,  if  the  South  African 
Electric  Supply  Commission — ESCOM— 
had  raised  the  $20  million  through  a  debt 
Issue  in  the  U.S.  capital  market,  that 
borrowing  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax.  By  borrowing 
from  the  World  Bank  at  6y4  percent- 
Just  about  at  the  level  of  the  existing 
prime  rate  here  in  the  United  States— 
this  additional  cost  was  avoided. 

A  lot  less  "flexibility"  and  a  lot  more 
discipline  is  needed  in  U.S.  dealings  with 
International  lending  agencies.  If  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  dollar  Is  to  be  maintained. 
An  appropriate  question  at  this  point  is 
"Whither  goest  thou,  Mr.  Woods?"  I  for 
one  would  like  to  know. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  in  oormectlon  with 
my  remarks  some  of  the  comment  that  I 
have  encountered,  together  with  some  of 
the  news  relesises  that  have  come  from 
the  World  Bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  re- 
quested were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  E\'enlng  Star.  Aug.  15,  1966] 

As  Janewat  Views  It:  Wobij>  Bank  Action 

Hurts 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York.— It's  not  Just  the  Supreme 
Court  that  follows  the  election  returns.  Mr. 
Dooley's  celebrated  quip  applies  as  well  to 
the  sophisticated  denizens  of  Washington's 
swank  embassy  row.  Their  main  job  is  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  Yankee  dollar.  Every 
embassy  in  Washington  has  long  since 
alerted  its  government  to  count  on  dollars 
being  hard  to  come  by — and  not  Just  because 
the  money  policies  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration have  left  us  strapped  for  cash  for 
even  our  own  needs  here  at  home. 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam — more  precisely,  the 
isolation  in  which  we  are  fighting  it — has 
clearly  left  the  country  with  the  belief  that 
dollars  advanced  overseas  have  not  come  back 
as  value  received.  Perhaps  they  never  can: 
The  suggestion  is  eiII  the  argument  that's 
needed  to  cut  down  on  dollar  advances.  Con- 
gress certainly  took  the  suggestion  at  face 
value  last  month  when  It  voted  large  slashes 
in  the  Johnson  administration's  foreign  aid 
requests. 

Governments  In  need  of  dollars — and  most 
of  them  are — have  been  trying  to  turn  up 
new  ways  of  raising  them  without  having  to 
deal  directly  with  the  American  government. 
The  World  Bank  Is  proving  to  be  a  pretty 
convenient  touch  for  the  shrewdest,  tough- 
est-minded, political  dollar-foragers  on  the 
loose  In  Washington — South  Africa,  for 
example. 

CII'EU    SENATOR    SYMINGTON 

In  June  this  column  cited  Sen.  STtrAirr 
Symington.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  as  author- 
ity for  the  criticism  it  leveled  against  the 
World  Bank  for  Its  sale  of  $175  million  of  25- 
year  bonds  In  the  New  York  market.  Its 
operations,  we  warned,  were  getting  In  the 
way  of  American  borrowers  In  their  own  mar- 
ket; and  Its  borrowings  were  aggravating  the 
overheated  conditions  which  Johnson  was 
exhorting  American  business  to  permit  to 
cool  off. 

Adding  Insult  to  injury,  the  World  Bank 
was  preparing  to  siphon  off  scarce  dollars, 
and  send  them  abroad  at  the  very  time  when 
Waahington's  money  policies  are  shutting  off 
financing  opportunltle«  to  Americans. 

Senator  Stminoton,  In  leveling  his  objec- 
tions at  this  discrimination,  noted  the  World 
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Bank's  clearly  defensive  agreement  "imtiaUy" 
to  keep  the  proceeds  of  its  financing  in  dol- 
lars "in  order  to  eliminate  any  immediate  ef- 
fect on  our  continuing  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments."  He  asked  the  World  Bank  to 
define  "initially"  and  "immediate"  and  be- 
fore July  was  over,  the  World  Bank  had  given 
him  his  answer.  It  was  more  reckless  than 
even  his  critical  attitude  had  bargained  for. 
It  announced  a  $20-million  loan  to  South 
Africa  to  finance  half  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  a  power  plant. 

As  a  matter  of  American  b€irgaining  In  the 
national  interest  to  get  full  value  for  dol- 
lars advanced,  the  position  in  which  the  loan 
puts  us  Is  as  undigmfied  economically  as  it 
18  morally.  For  South  Africa  is  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  international  gold  speculation 
against  the  dollar;  and  she  is  holding  gold 
back  from  the  market  In  order  to  add  to  the 
pressure  on  the  dollar.  This  is  her  right,  and 
it  is  to  her  interest.  But  it  is  not  to  America's 
interest  to  advance  South  Africa  the  dollars 
to  operate  whUe  she  holds  back  her  gold.  It 
is  our  right  to  hold  back  our  dollars  in  order 
to  make  her  use  her  gold. 

In  assessing  this  use  of  back-door  dollar 
outflows,  It  behooves  us  to  remember  that  It 
would  take  a  crash  in  America  to  make  South 
Africa's  gold  worth  more.  Any  move  that 
weakens  the  American  dollar  against  South 
African  gold,  is  bound  to  encourage  the 
specul.'^itlon  against  the  dollar  and  to  make 
It  seem  plausible. 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  14,  1966) 
World  B.^nk  Says  It  WtLL  Offer  $175  Mil- 
lion   OF    Its    25-YEAa    Bonds    in    Untted 
States  June  28  oh  29 

New  York — The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (World 
Bank  I  announced  plans  for  a  $175  million 
public  offering  of  its  25-year  bonds  in  the 
U.S  June  28  or  29. 

George  D.  Woods,  president,  told  a  press 
conference  that  in  planning  the  offering  the 
International  agency  had  agreed  with  the  U.S. 
Treasurj'  to  Initially  Invest  the  proceeds  In 
US  Government  agency  obligations  and  U.S. 
bank  deposlte  to  eliminate  anv  Immediate 
effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit—the excess  of  money  flowing  out  of  the 
ns.  over  money  flowing  In.  These  Invest- 
ments will  begin  maturing  after  Dec.  31, 
19C7,  he  added,  at  which  time  the  money 
will  be  available  for  the  World  Bank  to 
lend  to  underdeveloped   nations. 

The  offering  will  be  the  first  bv  the  World 
Bank  in  the  U.S.  since  January  1965.  when  it 
sold  8200  milUon  of  25-year  AK  ",  bonds.  It 
»1U  be  the  bank's  17th  US  offering;  about 
II  6  billion  of  the  previous  16  Issues  still  Is 
outst.^nding. 

The  npw  issue  will  be  marketed  by  an  un- 
deniTlfing  group  led  bv  First  Boston  Corp 
and  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  at  a  price  and 
interest  rate  to  be  determined  June  28  Mr. 
Woods  said  in  answer  to  a  question  that  the 
rate  •win  be  a  new  high  for  World  B:;nk 
Dorrow'.ne  in  the  U.S." 

Mr.  Woods  said  the  bonds  were  being  of- 
lered  .^t  this  time,  when  Interest  rates  gen- 
erally are  high,  becau.se  the  bank  "wants  to' 
««P  the  fact  of  the  World  Bnnk  be<-ore  the 
s^urltv  dealer  profession  and  the  profes- 
•.loMl  investors."  He  added.  "We  hope  to  be 
'n  tne  t.  s.  market  at  intervals  of  not  more 
tnsn  one  year." 

The  new  bonds  will  mature  July  1.  1991 
and  wont  be  callable  before  Julv  1.  1976      A 
'"^'"?  f^'nd  *J11  begin   in    1977  and  is  de- 
CM^lt^^  '■^*''"<?   W'^    of   the   is.sue    prior   to 

The  World  Bank  has  made  $9  5  billion  of 
wans  Since  it  began  operations  in  June  1946. 
shlwL  v''^  20  years,   the   bank   has   sold 

ab^m  to  o"^'""  °^  ^^'^^  o"*!  ^oteS'  °^  which 
»o°ut  «2  8  billion  stUl  is  outstanding.  The 
oonds  are  held  In  more  than  40  countries 


with  about  68%   of  the  bonds   held   by   in- 
vestors outside  the  U.S. 
J 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Jotu-nal.  Jtine  14.  1966] 

Asian  Nations  Get  Loans 

Washington —Loans  totaling  $90  million 
to  three  Asian  nations  were  announced  in 
Washington. 

The  World  Bank  said  it  v^-lll  lend  Thailand 
the  equivalent  of  $36  million  for  highway 
construction,  repayable  at  6^  annually  over 
24  years  starting  in  October  1970. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  U.S.  foreign-aid  agent,  said  it 
will  lend  South  Korea  $186  million  to  buy 
62  dieael-electrlc  locomotives  nnd  a  \ariety 
of  railway  repair  equipment.  The  loan  wlU 
be  repayable  in  dollars  over  30  years  at  2  '-j  % . 
after  a  10-year  grace  period  during  which 
the  rate  will  be  1  % . 

The  Oovernment's  Ex  port -Import  Bank 
said  it  will  lend  Cihinese  Petroleum  Corp., 
owned  by  the  Republic  of  China.  $5.4  million 
to  buy  American  equipment  and  services  to 
build  a  naphtha  cracking  plant  on  Taiwan. 
The  loan  is  repayable  at  5I2  '~  annually  over 
seven  years  starting  in  1968. 

[International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  press  release.  June  13.  1966] 

World  Bank  Bond  IssmE  Planned 
The  following  news  release  is  being  Issued 
In  New  York  today  by  The  First  Boston  Cor- 
poration and  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.; 

"George  D.  Woods,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, announced  today  that  the  Bank  is 
planning  to  offer  in  the  United  States  dtu-ing 
the  week  beginning  June  27,  1966,  a  new 
issue  of  $175,000,000  principal  amount  of 
Twenty-Five  Year  Bonds  due  July  1,  1991. 
The  Bonds,  which  are  non-callable  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  will  be  offered  through  a 
nationwide  group  of  unden^-riters  headed  by 
The  First  Boston  Corporation  and  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.  The  coupon  and  price  of  the 
Bonds  will  be  determined  Just  prior  to  the 
offering.  This  Is  the  first  World  Bank  Bond 
issue  in  the  United  States  since  January 
1965. 

"In  order  to  enter  any  capital  market,  the 
Bank,  under  Its  Articles  of  Agreement,  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  government  con- 
cerned. In  a  letter  granting  the  United 
States  Government's  approval  of  the  forth- 
conalng  issue.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  stated  that  the  Bank  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  sound  eco- 
nomic advance  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. The  Secretary  said  ftu-ther  that  he 
approves  of  the  proposed  borrowing  because 
the  activities  of  the  Bank  coincide  with  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States  In 
this    area. 

"The  Bonds  to  be  offered  are  not  subject 
to  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax.  Further- 
more, the  1966  'Guidelines  for  Non-Bank 
Financial  Institutions."  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  In  December."  1965,  place 
no  restraint  on  purchases  of  World  Bank 
Bonds.  Thus  no  guideline  restrictions  affect 
purchases  by  non-bank  financial  Institutions, 
Including  tru^t  companies  or  trust  depart- 
ments of  commercial  banks. 

"In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  President's 
balance  of  payments  program,  the  World 
Bank  intends  to  Invest  in  the  United  States 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  Bonds  to 
U.S.  Investors,  so  as  to  eliminate  any  effect 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pwiyments  until  the 
end  of  1967. 

"The  Bonds  will  not  be  callable  prior  to 
July  1.  1976,  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 
A  sinking  fund  beginning  in  1977  will  retire 
50  percent  of  the  Issue  prior  to  maturity. 
The  Bonds  will  be  In  fully  registered  form 
without  coupons 

"In  addition  to  the  Initial  delivery  of  the 
Bonds,  which  Is  expected  on  July   13.   1966, 


Bonds  will  also  be  offered  for  sale  on  a  de- 
layed delivery  basis,  through  the  under- 
writers, to  certain  instltutlotukl  purchasers. 
Delayed  delivery  sales  will  be  made  tinder 
contracts  between  the  World  Bank  and  the 
purchajscrs  for  settlement  on  October  5,  1966, 
January  4,  1967,  July  5,  1967  and  January  3, 
1968. 

"The  First  Boston  Corporation  and  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.  are  reserving  a  portion  of  the 
proposed  Issue  for  sale  to  new  Unlt«d  States 
and  Canadian  Institutional  Investors  In  the 
Bank's  Bonds.  Qualified  Institutional  pur- 
chasers who  have  not  purchased  World  Bank 
Bonds  since  April,  1952,  wUl  be  allotted 
Bonds  from  this  special  reserve. 

"The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  Is  an  International 
Institution,  the  members  of  which  are  gov- 
ernments now  numbering  103.  The  Bank 
officially  began  operations  on  June  25,  1946 
and  has  its  main  office  in  Washiagton,  D.C. 

"Its  principal  purpose  is  to  aselst  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Its  member  countries 
by  facilitating  the  Investment  of  capital  for 
productive  purposes,  thereby  promoUng  the 
long-range  growth  of  International  trade 
and  the  Improvement  of  standards  of  living. 
^^■hen  private  capital  is  not  available  on 
reasonable  terms,  the  Bank  supplements  pri- 
vate investment  by  making  loana  out  of  its 
own  reeoujces  of  funds  borrowed  by  it." 

[International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development,  press  release,  June  28,  1966] 
One    Ht'NDRED    and    SrviNTT-nvr    Million 
Dollar  Bond  Isstrz 
The  following  announcement  Is  being  made 
In  New  York  today  by  The  First  Boston  Cor- 
poration and  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.: 

"The  First  Boston  Corporation  and  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.,  as  managers  of  a  nationwide 
group  of  underwriters,  announce  the  public 
offering  of  $175,000,000  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  5%rc. 
Twenty-Five  Year  Bonds  of  1966,  due  July 
1.  1991.  at  99y4%  to  yield  SM'Tr.  This  U  the 
first  World  Bank  Bond  Issue  In  the  United 
States  since  January   1965. 

"The  Bonds  are  not  callable  prior  to  July 
1.  1976.  They  are  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  Bank  at  a  redemption  price  of  102  ^  % 
for  those  redeemed  on  and  after  July  1,  1976 
to  and  Including  June  30,  1981,  at  101  »4% 
thereafter  to  and  Including  June  30.  1986  and 
at  lOCr  thereafter.  They  are  also  redeem- 
able through  operation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
conunenclng  In  1977,  at  the  principal  amount 
together  with  accrued  Interest 

"The  net  proceeds  to  the  Bank  of  the  sale 
of  the  Bonds  to  the  underwriters  and  under 
the  contracts  for  delayed  delivery  will  be 
tised  in  the  general  operations  of  the  Bank. 

"The  Bonds  being  offered  are  not  subject 
to  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  Purther- 
more.  the  1966  "Guidelines  for  Non-Bank 
Financial  Institutions."  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Resene  System  in  December  1966,  place 
no  restraint  on  purchases  of  the  Bonds. 
Thus  no  guideline  restrictions  affect  pur- 
chases by  non-bank  financial  institutions, 
including  trust  companies  or  trust  depart- 
ments of  commercial  banks. 

"In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent's balance  of  payments  program,  the 
World  Bank  intends  to  invest  in  the  United 
States  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
Bonds  to  U.S.  investors,  so  as  to  eliminate 
any  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
until  the  end  of  1967. 

"In  addition  to  the  initial  delivery  of  the 
Bonds,  which  is  expecte<l  on  July  13.  1966, 
Bonds  will  also  be  offered  for  sale  on  a  de- 
layed delivery  basis,  through  the  under- 
writers, to  certain  institutional  purchasers. 
Delayed  delivery  sales  will  be  made  under 
contracts  between  the  World  Bank  and  the 
purchasers  for  settlement  on  October  6,  1966, 
January  4,  19«7,  July  5,  1967  and  January  3. 
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1008.  A  spokesman  for  the  underwriters 
Indicated  that  perhaps  more  than  half  of  the 
issue  would  be  sold  for  delayed  delivery." 

[International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development  Press  Release,  July  29,  19661 

Om-HuNDKEO-MiixiON-DoLJUta  Loan  roa 

KZFBKSSWAT  IN  JaTAN 

The  World  Bank  has  approved  a  loan 
equivalent  to  $100  million  to  provide  addi- 
tional financing  for  the  construction  of  the 
333-mlle  Tokyo-Kobe  Expressway  In  Japan. 
Including  this  loan,  the  Bank  will  have  made 
Biz  loans  over  the  past  alz  years  totaling  $380 
million  for  the  Expressway.  It  Is  scheduled 
for  completion  over  its  entire  length  in 
April  1968  at  a  total  coet  equivalent  to  nearly 
•1.5  billion. 

The  loan  was  made  to  the  Nlhon  Doro 
Kodan  (Japan  Highway  Public  Corporation) . 
a  government  agency  responsible  for  the 
conatniction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
many  of  Japan's  toll  facilities  which  Include 
highways,  tunnels,  bridges  and  ferries.  The 
Tokyo-Kol>e  Expressway  Is  its  largest  under- 
taking. The  western  end  of  the  Expressway, 
extending  114  miles  from  Kobe  to  Nagoya, 
has  been  open  to  traffic  since  1964. 

The  current  loan  will  complement  a  $75 
million  loan  made  in  September  1963  for  the 
lOO-mlle  section  of  the  Expressway  between 
Tokyo  and  Shizuolca.  The  Tokyo-Shizuoka 
region  is  Japan's  moat  important  center  of 
commerce  and  industry,  as  well  as  the  cen- 
ter of  the  national  government.  It  contains 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  country's  busi- 
nesses, and  nearly  a  third  of  the  country's 
total  production  originates  there.  The  one 
existing  highway  traversing  the  area  is 
heavily  congested  and  completely  inade- 
quate to  handle  the  rapidly  growing  vehicu- 
lar traffic.  The  nttmber  of  motor  vehicles 
throughout  Japan  as  a  whole  has  Increased 
fivefold  in  the  past  11  years  to  a  total  of 
8.000.000.  The  Tokyo-Shlzuoka  region  ac- 
counts for  nearly  half  the  passenger  cars 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  trucks. 

Major  construction  work  on  the  Tokyo- 
Shlzuoka  expressway  Ijegan  in  1965  and  con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  about  half  the  work. 
Construction  oon tracts  yet  to  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  international  bidding  are  valued 
at  the  equivalent  of  $120  million.  Because 
of  the  relative  priority  of  the  two  extreme 
sections,  Tokyo-Atsugi  and  Toshiwara- 
Bblzuoka.  work  started  earlier  on  these  sec- 
tions than  on  the  mountainous  middle  sec- 
tion, and  they  are  scheduled  to  be  open  to 
traffic  in  Septeml>er  1968.  The  ai-mlle  sec- 
tion between  Tokyo  and  Atsugi  will  be  slx- 
lane  and  the  remainder  of  the  expressway 
four-lane.  Design  speeds  range  from  75 
miles  per  hour  in  level  terrain  to  50  miles  in 
mountainous  areas. 

The  Tokyo-Kobe  Expressway  and  urban 
expressways  in  Tokyo  and  Kobe  which  the 
Bank  has  also  helped  to  finance  are  part  of 
Japan's  Five  Yeej  Road  Improvement  Pro- 
gram under  which  the  equivalent  of  $11.4 
billion  is  to  be  spent  for  the  construction, 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  by 
Mskrch  1969.  Japan's  road  network,  exclud- 
ing municipal  roads,  exceeds  93,750  miles  in 
length,  but  lees  than  20  r^  is  paved.  Most 
roads  are  narrow  and  winding,  with  little  or 
no  shoulders.  Traffic  normally  operates  un- 
der congeerted  conditions  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, vehicle  operating  costs  are  high  and 
accident  rates  are  heavy.  The  general  objec- 
tives of  the  road  program  are  to  double  the 
length  of  paved  roads  by  1969,  and  to  increase 
the  expressway  network  from  52.5  miles  in 
1964  to  491  mUee  in  1969. 

The  total  coat  of  the  Tokyo-Shlzuoka  sec- 
tion of  the  Expressway  is  estimated  at  the 
equivalent  of  $640  million.  The  Bank  loan, 
together  with  the  earlier  loan  of  $76  mUlion, 
will  cover  about  37%  of  the  total  oGcta.    Toll 


revenues  are  expected  to  pay  back  the  entire 
Investment  coats,  including  Interest,  in  about 
22  years. 

The  Bank  loan  vtiU  he  for  a  term  of  15 
years  and  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6^p/: 
per  annum.  Amortteatlon  will  begin  In  Au- 
gust 1969.  The  lofih  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  of  Japan. 

[International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  pres$  release.  July  29.  1966 1 

TWENTT-MlLLION -DOLLAR    LOAN    FOR    ELECTRIC 

Power  in   South  Africa 

The  World  Bank  has  approved  a  loan 
equivalent  to  $20  million  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Electricity  Supply  Commission  (ESCOM) . 
The  loan  will  assist  In  financing  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  at  a  1.600.000-kUowatt 
thermal  power  plant  at  Camden,  about  160 
miles  east  of  Johannesburg.  The  project  Is 
part  of  BSCOM's  $786  million  expansion  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Commission  plans  to 
add  3,310,000  kUowatJts  of  generating  capacity 
and  3.200  miles  of  high-voltage  transmission 
lines   to   its  sysrtem  during   1966-1970. 

ESCOM  is  an  autonomous  statutory  cor- 
poration established  In  1922.  Its  operations 
are  divided  Into  seten  undertakings  which 
serve  different  parts  of  the  country.  ESCOM 
supplies  electricity  In  bulk  to  most  cities 
In  South  Africa  for  distribution  in  their 
areas,  and  supplies  power  directly  to  mines. 
large  Industries  and  the  railroads.  Its  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  rapidly  rising  demand  for 
power  has  been  an  Impwrtant  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  South  Africa  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period.  Between  1945  and 
1965.  ESCOM's  installed  capacity  increased 
more  than  fivefold,  to  a  total  of  aboiit 
4,600,000  kilowatts.  It  now  generates  about 
80<>  of  the  electrlclfty  used  in  the  country 
ESCOM's  sales  of  electricity  have  increased 
at  an  average  rate  of  8.2".  per  year  for  the 
past  decade,  and  are  expected  to  increase  at 
about  the  same  rale  during  the  next  five 
years. 

At  present  about  four-fifths  of  the  Com- 
mission's fx>wer  sales  are  In  the  Inter- 
connected system  which  comprises  the  Cape 
Northern,  Rand  and  Orange  Free  State  and 
Eastern  Transvaal  undertakings  and  serves 
the  principal  Industrial  and  mining  areas  of 
South  Africa.  The  new  Camden  power  plant 
will  be  in  this  system.  It  is  already  under 
construction  and  Is  being  built  on  a  new 
coal  field  with  reser\e8  adequate  to  supply 
the  station  for  40  fears  at  loet  cost.  The 
plant  will  have  eight  200,000-kllowatt  gen- 
erating units,  the  flr$t  of  which  is  scheduled 
for  completion  In  October  1966.  The  other 
units  are  scheduled  to  follow  at  Intervals  of 
three  to  eight  months  with  the  final  unit 
expected  to  be  In  operation  by  October  1969. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  Camden 
project  is  equlvaleat  to  $1764  million,  of 
which  $40.6  million  will  be  In  foreign  ex- 
change. The  Bank  l*an  will  cover  about  half 
the  foreign  exchange  requirements.  Most  of 
the  remaining  costs  will  be  met  by  ESCOM 
from  Internal  cash  generation  and  from  bor- 
rowings in  the  South  African  capital  marlcet 
Contracts  for  the  major  items  of  equipment 
for  the  Camden  Ftatlon  have  been  placed  on 
the  basis  of  international  competitive  bid- 
ding. 

The  loan  will  be  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
and  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  eU''-  per 
annum.  Amortization  will  t>egln  on  June  I, 
1968.  The  loan  will  he  guaranteed  bv  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 


VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  loc*  back  on  the  history  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  probably  no 
single  U.S.  policy  decision  has  been  so 
significant  as  that  to  support  President 


Diem's  refusal  to  go  through  with  the 
unlflcation  elections  promised  In  the 
Final  E>eclaratlon  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence which  ended  the  war  in  Indochina 
The  bitter  fruit  of  that  decision  has 
ripened  into  a  $2  billion  a  month  war  be- 
ing fought  by  375,000  American  service- 
men with  no  one  in  a  position  to  predict 
an  end  to  the  escalation. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  factors 
which  motivate  the  other  side  in  this 
frustrating  conflict  we  should  take  a  close 
look  at  the  complex  history  of  this  re- 
gion. The  period  surrounding  the  elec- 
tions which  wei^  to  have  been  held  in 
1956  are  especially  important.  Cornell 
University  has  just  published  an  excel- 
lent study  of  this  subject  by  Franklin  B 
Weinstein  entitled  "Vietnam's  Unheld 
Elections." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  chap- 
ter rV,  "Why  Were  Elections  Not  Held." 
and  the  epilog,  "The  Failure  To  Hold 
Elections:  Some  Implications  for  the 
Present,"  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  I  commend  the  entire 
study  to  my  colleagues. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  preceding  these  excerpts  a 
statement  furnished  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  the  Department  of 
State  setting  forth  the  Department's  po- 
sition on  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  August  12.  196S. 
Mr.  NoRviLL  Jones. 

Consultant,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
Dear  Mr.  Jones:  In  response  to  your  tele- 
phone request  to  the  Department  on  August 
9.  I  am  enclosing  material  on  our  position 
regarding  the  provision  in  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords for  elections. 

Please  let  me  know  If  the  Department  can 
be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacAbthtjr  II. 
Asst-itant   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Elections  in  Vixt-Nam 

The  Pinal  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference Is  the  only  one  of  the  group  of  docu- 
ments generally  referred  to  as  the  1954  Ge- 
neva Accords  which  deals  with  the  question 
of  elections  In  Viet-Nam.  This  Final  Dec- 
laration says  that  In  July  1956  free  election* 
would  be  held  to  establish  democratic  Insti- 
tutions under  which  the  country  could  be 
unified. 

The  United  States  representative  at  the 
Oeneva  Conference.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  presented  the 
United  States  position  with  reference  to  elec- 
tions and  reunification  in  a  unilateral  dec- 
laration to  the  Conference.  After  pointing 
out  that  we  would  view  with  concern  any  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  Agreements  by  force, 
the  U.S.  declaration  said  that  we  would  ad- 
here to  our  traditional  position  with  respect 
to  divided  countries:  reunlflcation  through 
free  elections  under  United  Nations  super- 
vision. That  this  Is  still  the  American  posi- 
tion was  made  plain  by  President  Johnson 
on  July  28  when  he  said  "we  Insist  and  we 
win  always  insist  that  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the 
right  to  shape  their  own  destiny  In  free  elec- 
tions In  the  South,  or  throughout  all  Vlet- 
Nam  under  International  supervision." 
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The  Vietnamese  Government  also  made  a 
unilateral  declaration  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence in  which  It  expressed  its  opposition  to 
the  division  of  Vlet-Nam.  President  Diem 
later  made  his  views  known  on  the  subject 
of  elections  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Pinal  Declaration  of  the  Conference  was  very 
obscurely  worded,  but  that  on  one  point  it 
was  quite  specific :  that  any  elections  to  be 
held  were  to  be  free. 

The  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
position  has  consistently  held  that  condi- 
tions were  such  In  North  Vlet-Nam  that 
there  could  never  have  been  truly  free  elec- 
tions. The  general  nature  of  conditions  in 
North  Viet-Nam  has  never  been  secret,  and 
they  are  perhaps  best  described  bv  General 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  present  Defense  Minister 
of  North  Viet-Nam.  who  said  the  following  in 
October  1956.  only  three  months  after  the 
elections  called  for  In  the  Conference's  Final 
Declaration  were  to  have  been  held : 

•  We  made  too  many  devUtlons  and  exe- 
cuted too  many  honest  people.  We  attacked 
on  too  large  a  front  and,  seeing  enemies 
everywhere,  resorted  to  terror,  which  became 
far  too  wide  spread." 

"While  reorganizing  the  party,  we  paid  too 
much  importance  to  the  notion  of  social  class 
Instead  of  adJierlng  firmly  to  political  quall- 
Scations  alone.  Instead  of  adhering  firmly  to 
political  qualifications  alone.  Instead  of  rec- 
ognizing education  to  be  the  first  essential 
we  resorted  exclusively  to  organizational" 
measures  such  as  disciplinary  punishments 
expuLslon  from  the  party,  executions,  disso- 
lution of  party  branches  and  cells.  Worse 
still,  torture  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
practice  durmg  party  reorganization." 

Since   condlUons    involving    "executions " 
"torture  a  normal  practice."  and  "terror"  are 
hardly  conducive  to  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions, the  elections  mentioned  at  the  Geneva 
Conference   were    never   held,   and   the   time 
set  aside  for  them  went  by  without   notice 
being  paid  to  the  fact  in  either  North   or 
South  Vlet-Nam.    If  the  elections  had  been 
held  In  1956,  it  is  evident  that  In  North  Vlet- 
Nam  they  would  have  constituted  a  travesty 
Of  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Pinal 
Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1964. 
Elections  have  of  course  been  held  in  South 
Viet-Nam  on  several  occasions.    In  1956   1959 
and  1963  National  Assembly  elections'  were 
fleid,  and  presidential  elections  were  held  In 
956  and    1961.     A   national   referendum   in 
1955     determined      that     South     Vlet-Nam 
Should  be  a  republic  with  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  as  the  chief  of  state.    Most  recently,  on 
May  30. 1965,  nation-wide  elections  were  held 
'Or  provincial  and  municipal  councils      De- 

rhl!!,'*'^°'"  ""'^^^  °'  '^'^  Cong  retaliation, 
tnere  was  no  shortage  of  candidates  for  coun- 
CJ  seats^  and  VO";  of  those  registered,  or 
w     of  those  eligible,  turned  out  to  vote 
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task  of  our  struggle  Is  to  consolidate  the 
peace  we  have  won,  faithfullv  and  rapldlv 
implement  the  provisions  of 'the  armistice 
agreement,  and  go  forward  to  the  settlement 
of  political  Issues."  <■'  As  the  Viet  Mlnh  radio 
put  It  on  5  August  1954:  -The  phase  of  armed 
struggle  Is  now  being  replaced  bv  the  phase  of 
political  struggle."  Exhorting  "the  southern 
compatriots,  the  Viet  Mlnh  radio  warned 
against  the  use  of  violence  -The  political 
struggle  requires  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam  to  maintain  a  high  vigilance  It 
demands  that  our  people  avoid  every  provo- 
cation and  use  peaceful  measures'  to  win 
democratic  freedom  and  .  .  attainment  of 
general  elections  to  unify  our  country  "  *>■ 

Throughout  1964  and  Into  1955,  the  utter- 
ance of  the  DRV  leaders  continued  to  reflect 
a  policy  based  on  political  struggle  leading  to 
the   1956  elections.     Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  In  a  No- 
vember   interview,    was    asked    whether    he 
feared  that  the  division  of  Vietnam  could  be 
as  lasting  as  the  partition  of  Korea  and  Ger- 
niany      Ho  replied   negatlvelv,   pointing   out 
that  the  -conditions  in  Vietnam  are  different 
from  those  In  Korea  and  Germanv."    He  re- 
pledged  the  DRV  to  work  -untiringly"  for 
peaceful    reunification    as   provided    in    the 
Geneva  Agreements  "•    In  June  1955  Ho  again 
str^ed  that  Vietnam  could  not  be  compared 
with  Korea  and  Germany  and  insisted  that 
the  military  demarcation  and  provisional  di- 
vision could  endure  only  until  the  1956  elec- 
tions were  held.    "Vietnam  is  a  single  coun- 
try and   nothing  can  prevent   the  firm   will 
Of  its  people  from   achieving   its  unitv  "   he 
added  "     Perhaps  the  most  convincing 'state- 
ments   of    the    DRVs    expectation    that    the 
country  would  indeed  be  reunified  by  elec- 
tions in  1956  were  those  made  to  their  sup- 
porters.    Viet  Mlnh   troops  native  of  south 
Vietnam  who  were  regrouped   in  the  north 
T^\\l^    .1^^^  ^^^^  ''°""*  ^^  returning  home 
■T^li   .^^^''  '^*  elections.'^    And  as  the  Viet 
Mmh  forces  left  areas  they   had   ruled  for 
many  years,  they  advised  the  Inhabitant*  to 
accept  life  under  the  State  of  Vietnam  gov- 
ernment until  the  Viet   Mlnh   could  return 
after  the  reunification  electlons."- 

If   the   DRVs  statements   revealed   a   oon- 

^^t^fv,^^''^^""'"  ""*^  *>  "^"'^K  determlna- 
t  on  that  the  country  would  be  reunified  bv 

attul.H?'  ^'  ""'^  ^^'^^  demonstrated  thos^ 
attitudes  by  more  than  mere  words  The 
best  evidence  that  the  DRV  took  the  Geneva 
Agreements'  promise  of  elections  seriously  is 
the  behavior  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  during  the 
ensumg  two  years.^^  As  Roy  Jumper.  WTltlng 
in  late  1956.  put  it:  "The  Viet  Mlnh  agent^ 
have  lain  low  during  the  past  two  years  in 
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IV   Why  Were  Elections  Not  Held? 

fo.T?!"''**"'^"^*  °^  *^«  DRV  In  the  period 

v^r  "^  ^""^    °^"^^*    Conference    p^vlde 

Zt    ^J''^\^'''  ""'^^  **'«*>  regime  did  m 

Mumr^      '^P^^**    *^^    unlflcation     of    the 

ZTf-y.  J^^^  statement  to  the  final  meet- 
Sortall  ?;"'''^  conference  stresses  the 
ne^  f^n!t?^  ^T""^  *^°"  "  '""^h  as  the 
^^uv  mi  ?'.J'''"y"  «°'«  statement  of 
onlv  on  th  f «  '"ly  Pl««:ed  emphasis  not 
a^oon  thl  .  ^"'llvlslblllty  of  Vietnam  but 
^Ifirin!  '?"^«'^  ^°'  P'^*"  ^d  democracy: 
^*_^^«Mlnh  line;  "Henceforward,  the  main 

Do''nKt°atp'^''',''K  ^2  *^"'y  *»54.  See  also 
'  V  *"«-"' 9m'  °'"  '^*°  ''*^^- 
'^"^te^'^on  J^n'  l^,  -^^y  '^54,  and  Facts 

^^^Uhr4'H^re.T9^f.  p^7o^'^°  ^'^^-^^ 


1954^'**^'^*™  News  Agency  dispatch,  25  July 

""  Vietnam  News  Agency  dispatch,  28  Sep- 
tember 1954.  ^ 

•"Vietnam  News  Agency  dispatch,  lo  No- 
vember 1954. 

'"Nev  York  Times,  8  June   1955 

<■■  Philippe  Devlllers.  lecture.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 13  December  1965.  See  also  Ho's 
letter  to  troops  coming  north.  Broadcast  over 
the  Viet  Mlnh  radio  on  17  September  1954 
Ho  s  letter  said  that  although  the  troope  re- 
grouping In  the  north  were  "temporarily  far" 
froni  their  native  viUages.  they  could  expect 
to  return  happily"  after  the  country's 
peaceful  unification. 

"Reported  by  Tillman  Durdln,  New  York 
Times.  19  May  1966.  Additional  statements 
of  the  DRVs  reliance  on  peaceful  struggle 
may  be  found  In  New  China  News  Agency 
dispatch  of  21  September  1954.  Vietnam 
News  Agency  dispatches  of  6  November  1954 
and  28  March  1955.  and  Voice  of  Nambo 
broadcast  of  a  Nhan  Dan  editorial  on  23  Sep- 
tember 1954.  ^ 
•"See  Jean  Lacouttire.  Vietnam:  Between 

J^^s  "^^^^    '^^^    ^''^^-    Random    House. 
iBOo) ,  p.  63. 


South    Vietnam.     They   waited  expecting  to 
win    the   South    through    the   expected   all- 
Vietnam   elections.""     Ho  Chi  Minh's   fol- 
lowers  largely   refrained   from   any  effort   to 
retain    a    military    hold    on    southern    areas 
they  had  controlled  for  as  long  as  ten  years 
The  DRVs  cooperation  in  the  Implementa- 
tion   of    the    Geneva    Agreements    probably 
came  as  a  surprise  to  some »«    It  is  hard  to 
imagine   that   its   withdrawal   from    areas   it 
had    long    controlled    meant    only    that    the 
Viet  Mlnh   had   become  resigned   to  perma- 
nent  partition.      To  suppose   that    Is    to   ig- 
nore, among  other  things,  the  force  of   the 
Viet  Mlnh'8  commitment  to  national  unity 
The  Viet  Mlnh  forces  had  fought  too  long 
and    hard    for    national    unity    under    their 
leadership  for  them  to  give  up  what  they  toad 
won   without   actually   believing   they   could 
regain  It.    The  DRVs  actual  relinquishing  of 
terrltorj-  and   Its  abandonment  of  violence 
must  be  regarded  as  soUd  evidence  that  the 
Viet  Mlnh  hoped  to  urUfy  the  country  peace- 
fully. 

The  Viet  Mlnh  waged  an  extensive  cam- 
paign to  win  votes  In  the  elecUon.    in  late 
September  1954  It  was  reported  that  "politi- 
cally^' the  Viet  Mlnh  was  "working  hard  in 
the  South  to  oonsoUdate  Its  Influence  "     Po- 
litical workers  "intensified  their  activity"  as 
Viet  Mlnh  military  forces  withdrew,  and  the 
Viet  Mlnh  was  -plainly  preparing  to  win  the 
national    elections    scheduled     *     *     *    tat 
1956."-     During    the   last   three  months   of 
1954.    a    congress   of    the   Lien    Viet    (United 
National  Front)  met  In  Hanoi.    A  Viet  Minh- 
domlnated   organization,    the   Lien   Viet   In- 
cluded   representatives   of    various    political 
parties  from  northern,  central,  and  southern 
Vietnam.     According  to  Nhan  Dan.  the  aim 
or    the    congress    was    to    mobUize    popular 
forces    in    the    struggle    for    "Independence 
peace  and  unity  and  democracy."    The  Hen 
V  let's  "work  for  1955"  was  said  to  consist  "in 
winning  support  in  all  levels  of  the  popu- 
lation With  a  view  to  winning  the  general 
elections  for  a  united  Vietnam  "»'     to  ll^ 
December  the  DRV  added  four  leaders  from 
H         ,wli"^°*™   *°   *^«  cabinet   In   what   was 
described  in  the  press  as  a  move  undertaken 
because  of  its  expected  Impact  on  "the  psv- 
chologlcal  warfare"  south  of  the  17th  paralfel 
In  preparation  for  the  1966  elections-     In 
March  of  1955.  it  was  reported  by  C   L   Sulz- 
berger of  the  Ne-w  York  Times  that  Viet  Mlnh 
agents   were  already  going  through  vUlagee 
in  the  south  "Unlng  up  votes."    Vbelr  p?^ 
cedure  was  to  take  along  two  photographs 

to  ask  the  peasants  whom  they  preferred" 

Viet  Mlnh  was  working  hard  to  prepare  for 

c^^°f^  %"''  ^'^  °P*°^  "^  intensive  new 
campaign  to  woo  the  workers  and  peasant 
Of  the  south.  Communists  had  reportedly 
secured  positions  in  athletic  organizations 
ancestor  wcM-shlp  cults,  workingmen's  groups" 
and   other  associations  In   an   effort  u>  win 

frT'^Jj'^^^^-  "^''  Communist  Challenge 
to  South  Vietnam."  Far  Eastern  Survey  X^ 
no.  1 1  (November.  1966) .  161.  * 

"For  example,  some  diplomats  had  doubt- 
ed that  any  considerable  movement  of  refu- 
gees  out  of  Communist  areas  would  be  per- 
mitted. New  York  Times.  34  July  1954 
Similarly.  Joseph  and  Stewart  AlaoD  had' 
doubted  that  the  Viet  Mlnh  troope  would 
voluntarily  relinquish  control  of  the  arraa 
they  held.  As  the  Alsop  brothers  put  if 
Who  can  suppose  that  they  (the  Viet  Mlnh] 
will  peacefully  march  away,  abandoning  the 
territory  they  now  hold?"  Nexc  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  23  July  1964.  "«^a«j 

oq'*J"3°^"  ^^^^  In  the  New  York  Times. 
29  September  1954. 

"  New  York  Times.  13  January  1965 
-New  York  Times.  31  December  1954 
"New  York  Times.  13  March  1956. 
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•upport  for  the  Viet  Mlnh  not  only  on  the 
baats  of  Ho'b  prestige  u  a  nationalist  leader 
but  also  through  promUeo  of  the  economic 
advantages  comznvmlsm  allegedly  would 
bring  to  the  aouth.""  Meetings,  demonstra- 
tion* and  the  simple  process  of  making 
known  the  provlBlons  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments (considered  a  subversive  activity  In 
the  south)  were  also  part  of  the  Viet  Mlnh 
campaign  to  win  the  elections."" 

Still  another  type  of  action  taken  by  the 
DRV  to  promote  Vietnam's  peaceful  reunifi- 
cation was  Hanoi's  proposal  on  4  February 
1966  that  "normal  relations"  be  eetabllshed 
between  the  two  zones.  The  Communists 
declared  their  wllllngneas  to  grant  all  facili- 
ties to  pereons  on  both  sides  of  the  border  In 
sending  mall,  carrying  out  business  enter- 
prises, and  faclUUtlng  exchanges  of  a  cul- 
tural, scientific,  sporting,  and  social 
nature."" 

Anticipating  the  approach  of  the  20  JtUy 
1986  deadline  set  at  Geneva  for  the  consulta- 
tions on  elections,  the  DRV  leaders  began  to 
press  specifically  to  ensure  the  holding  of 
thoee  meetings.    In  April  Dong  visited  New 
Delhi   and    Issued   a   joint   statement   with 
Nehru  reafflrmlng  the  Importance  attached 
by  the  two  governments  to  the  holding  of 
Munlflcatlon  elections  under  the  procedure 
laid  down  at  Geneva.""     On  6  June  Dong 
declared  his  government's  readiness  to  begin 
i,     the  consultations  scheduled  for  the  following 
month.    Dong  went  on  to  warn:  "Vietnam  Is 
one.     The   Vietnamese   nation   la   one.     No 
force  can  divide  them.    Whoever  tries  to  pfir- 
tltlon  Vietnam  la  the  enemy  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  will  surely  be  defeated."  '*♦ 
In  July  Ho  went  to  Peking  and  Moscow  seek- 
ing both  economic  aid  and  support  for  the 
holding  of  the  constiltatlve  conference.    His 
visits  produced  joint  communiques  stressing 
the  Importance  of  starting  the  consultative 
meetings  on  time.'**     On  19   July  Premier 
Dong,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  President  Ho, 
sent  to  President  Diem  a  letter  formally  pro- 
posing that  Diem  appoint  representatives  to 
attend  a  consultative  conference  to  discuss 
reunification   elections   as   provided   in   the 
Geneva  Agreements.'" 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment had  made  no  effort  to  hide  its  con- 
tempt for  the  Geneva  Agreements,  but  it  had 
not  actually  enunciated  an  ofDclal  policy 
with  regard  to  Its  participation  in  the  con- 
sultative conference.  Although  at  the  start 
of  1966  the  US  was  stlU  talking  about  new 
meastirea  to  win  the  196€  electloits,""  doubts 
about  the  poaBlblllty  of  holding  the  elections 
were  apparent,  particularly  in  dispatches 
emanating  from  Saigon.  On  38  February 
Radio  Saigon  suggested  that  the  elections 
would  not  be  held  because  of  the  absence  of 
democratic  liberties  in  the  north.     On   16 


*»  New  York  Timea.  2  June  1965  and  8  June 
1966. 

»<■  Murtl.  Vietnam  Divided,  p.  167.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  such  demonstrations  can  be 
ragarded  as  Viet  Mlnh  activities  Is  uncertain. 
but  In  at  least  one  case  the  demonstrators 
were  rep<M'ted  to  be  acting  on  the  exhorta- 
tion* of  Radio  Hanoi.  New  York  Times.  4 
July  1966. 

«•  See  Facta  and  Dates,  p.  18,  and  New  York 
Time;  7  February  1966. 

>■  Donald  lAncaster.  The  Emancipation  of 
French  Indo-China  (London:  Oxford  Unl- 
'     tendty  Preas,  19«1 ) .  p.  370. 

""New  Torfc  Times.  7  June  1966.  See  also 
For  the  Conaultative  Conference  (Hanoi: 
Foreign  I«nguagee  Publishing  House,  1956). 

"■  Pacta  and  Datea.  pp.  34-36. 

"•  md..  p.  a«. 

>"  S«e,  for  example,  the  article  In  New  York 
Timea.  8  January  1956,  reporting  U.S.  hopes 
that  a  land  reform  program  could  "tip  the 
■ealea  in  favor  of  the  West"  in  the  I960  elec- 
tions. 


March  Secretary  Dulles  argued  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  create  the  conditions  for  a  free 
choice  in  the  north.**  By  March  1955  It  was 
becoming  quite  clear  that  the  Diem  regime 
would  probably  try  to  avoid  the  elections. 
As  Sulzberger  put  It.  the  1956  elections 
"really  will  never  b«  held.  .  .  .  Nobody  likes 
to  talk  about  this.  But  when  the  time  to 
admit  arrives,  a  grat-e  crisis  must  Inevitably 
develop."  >■*  At  the  end  of  March  It  was  re- 
ported that  observeiB  In  Saigon  were  express- 
ing "open  doubt"  that  such  elections  ever 
would  be  held.""  Oi  mid-May  the  State  of 
Vietnam  government,  In  notes  sent  to 
Britain,  Prance  and  the  US,  urged  a  confer- 
ence to  formulate  a  common  position  on  the 
elections  In  light  of  the  probability,  as  seen 
In  Saigon,  that  thty  would  not  be  held.'" 
On  9  J\me,  three  days  after  Dong's  announce- 
ment that  the  DRV  was  ready  for  consulta- 
tions, Saigon's  view  reportedly  was  that  any 
comment  on  the  DRJV  statement  should  come 
from  Prance.  The  aDuth.  It  was  asserted,  had 
no  Intention  of  acting  on  the  matter. "=> 

Despite    the    flouf    of    reports    describing 
Saigon's  unvrtlUngness  to  participate  In  re- 
unification election*,  there  was  genuine  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  Diem  would  agree  to 
take    part    In    the    consultative    conference. 
Prance   had   been   consistent   In   urging  the 
State  of  Vietnam  government  to  prepare  for 
elections.      In    Mafch    1955    Premier    Edgar 
F^ure  urged  Diem  to  cooperate  with  the  sects 
m  the  hope  of  winning  their  support  In  the 
election.'"    Paure  tald  In  April  that  Prance 
was  determined  above  all  to  observe  strictly 
the  Geneva  Agreenrjents,  and  he  insisted  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  annulling  or 
postponing    the     1956     elections."*      Paure 
warned  that  there   were   two  pitfalls   before 
the   Diem   government — one  was   losing   the 
1956  elections  and. the  other  was  trying  to 
avoid    them. "5     CO   the   completion    of   the 
withdrawals  and  tmnsfers  of  military  forces. 
representatives  of  the  French  High  Command 
and  the  Viet  Mlnh  army  Issued  a  Joint  state- 
ment resolving  "to  continue  to  a.ssure  their 
responsibility  In  the  full  Implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  and 
of  the  final  declaraitlon  ..."    Both  parties 
reaffirmed  their  determination  to  "Implement 
scrupulously'    the    necessary   provisions    "In 
order  to  consolidate  peace  and  to  achieve  the 
unity  of  Vietnam  by  means  of  general  elec- 
tions." ""    The  British  also  felt  strongly  that 
Diem  should  observe  fully  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements.    On  13  July.  Foreign 
Secretary  Macmlllan  declared  In  ParUament 
that  Britain  would  exert  all  Its  influence  to 
ensure  the  holdln|  of  consultations  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Geneva  Agreements."' 

The  official  attitude  of  the  U.S.  was  am- 
biguous. It  was  generally  believed  by  early 
1955  that  the  U.S.  was  not  Investing  heavily 
In  the  buildup  of  the  State  of  Vietnam  merely 
to  hand  It  over  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  In  elections 
On  14  May.  howeter.  Paure  was  reported  to 
have  obtained  Dulles'  assurance  that  the  U.S. 
would  back  France  In  seeUng  to  prepare  for 
the  1956  elections."""    In  June  Sulzberger  re- 


•<■  The  Saigon  bibadcast  and  Dulles'  speech 
are  both  reported  In  Vietnam  News  Agency 
dispatch.  15  March  1655. 

«"  New  York  Times.  12  March  1955. 

"'New  York  TirHes.  30  March  1955. 

"'  New  York  Tintes.  20  May  1955. 

'"  New  York  rimes,  9  June  1955. 

"'  Ngo  Ton  Dat,  "Geneva  Partition  and  the 
Question  of  Reunification,"  pp.  363-364. 

"*  New  York  Times,  14  April  1955. 

"^New  York  Titles,  4  May  1955. 

"•Quoted  In  0©le  (ed.),  Conflict,  p.  208. 
ITils  statement  vms  cited  by  Dong  In  his  6 
June  declaration  bf  the  DRV's  readiness  for 
consultations. 

"T  Poets  and  Dktes.  p.  24.  See  also  Econ- 
omist. Ifl  July  1985. 

"*JVeic  York  Times.  14  May   1955. 


ported  that  the  "only  solid  fact"  agreed  on 
by  the  U.S.,  Prance,  and  Britain  during  May's 
Indochina  negotiations  In  Paris  was  "that 
the  Geneva  pledge  for  all-Vietnam  elections 
must  be  carried  out."  Washington  reportedly 
was  "of  the  same  mind  as  Paris  and  Lon- 
don .  .  .  that  every  preparation  must  be 
made  on  the  assumption  elections  will  be 
held."  Sulzberger  explained  that  Dulles  had 
sectired  reluctant  British  and  French  support 
for  Diem,  and  "In  exchange  he  concurred  that 
the  promised  elections  In  Vietnam  should 
faithfully  be  carried  out."  According  to  Sulz- 
berger, Dlem's  reported  opposition  to  elec- 
tions put  him  In  disagreement  with  'the  one 
point  on  which  the  Big  Three  unequivocally 
agree."  ""  The  Times  now  wrote  editorially 
of  the  elections  as  if  they  really  were  expected 
to  take  place: 

"The  real  deadline  in  Vietnam  ...  Is 
July  of  next  year,  when  a  definitive  election 
Is  scheduled.  That  deadline  must  be 
met  ....  The  United  States  still  expects 
an  election  In  all  of  Vietnam  and  would  like 
to  see  that  election  properly  supervised 
Moreover.  It  would  like  to  see  free  Vietnam 
strong  enough  and  stable  enough  that  It 
would  offer  a  reasonable  alternative  to  the 
Communist  rule  In  the  north.  This  Is  the 
reason  for  the  present  assistance  and  train- 
ing program."'" 

Probably  in  response  to  growing  pres- 
sures from  the  Western  powers,  Diem  began 
to  move  toward  accepting  elections.  On  14 
June  he  told  a  group  of  corresjKJndents  that 
his  government  was  willing  to  discuss  the 
question  of  elections  with  the  DRV.  He  did 
not  elaborate  that  statement,  except  to  say 
that  "It  all  depends  on  the  conditions  under 
which  elections  are  held."  A  source  close 
to  the  premier  said  that  the  south  would 
demand  extensive  third-party  supervision 
and  detailed  procedures  for  Insuring  a  secret 
ballot.  He  mentioned  the  grouping  of  mili- 
tary forces  In  concentration  areas  so  they 
could  not  exercise  pressure  during  the  elec- 
tions as  one  of  the  condition*  the  State 
of  Vietnam  was  considering.  The  source 
said  that  the  results  of  any  talks  between 
the  two  regimes  would  be  submitted  to  the 
soon-to-be-elected  National  Assembly,  which 
would  have  to  decide  whether  the  south 
would  actually  participate  In  the  elections. 
Tillman  Durdln,  who  reported  Dlem's  remark 
and  the  "source's"  amplifying  comments, 
characterized  It  as  the  "first  definite  Indi- 
cation that  South  Vietnam  was  likely  to 
engage  In  discussions"  with  the  DRV  con- 
cerning procedures  for  elections .'" 

As  the  20  July  deadline  neared,  U  was 
expected  that  Diem  would  make  a  statement, 
but  Its  contents  were  kept  secret.'==  The 
Economist  wrote  that  Diem  seemed  likely 
to  "keep  everyone  guessing  until  the  lait 
moment  about  whether  he  will  send  repre- 
sentatives to  consultations"  with  the  DRV."-* 
On  16  July  Diem  made  known  his  position  IE 
a  radio  broadcast  to  the  nation.  He  stated 
that  he  favored  free  elections  in  prlnclplt 
but  could  not  consider  holding  them  until 
the  DRV  had  given  him  proof  of  Its  readi- 
ness to  place  national  Interests  before  lt« 
Communist  creed.  It  Is  "out  of  the  ques- 
tion," he  asserted,  "for  tis  to  consider  any 
propoeal  from  the  Vletmlnh,  if  proof  is  not 
given  us  that  they  put  the  superior  Interests 
of  the  national  community  above  those  of 
communism;  If  they  do  not  give  up  terrorian 
and  totiUtarlan  methods;  If  they  do  not 
cease  violating  their  obUgatlons.  .  .  •"    »«= 
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'!•  New  York  Timea.  8  June  1955. 

"•  The  atKjve  quote  1«  drawn  from  New  YOf^ 
Times  editorials  of  20  May  1955  and  29  Juw 
1955.    See  also  New  York  Times.  26  May  18» 

«i  New  York  Times,  16  June  1955. 

^New  York  Times,  15  July  1955. 

>»  Economist,  18  July  1966. 


also  reasserted  that  the  State  of  Vietnam  did 
not  consider  Itself  bound  by  the  Geneva 
Agreements.'!^ 

The  BrltUh  responded  on  18  July  with  a 
Foreign  Office  declaration  expressing  regret 
at  Dlem's  statement   and   urging  that  con- 
sultaUons  be  started  as  soon  as  possible.'" 
Dlem's  attitude   toward   elections  was  dis- 
cussed at   the  Paris   conference  of  Western 
foreign  ministers  to  prepare  for  the  Geneva 
summit  conference.     The  foreign  ministers 
(earing  bitter  recriminations  from  the  USSR 
at  Geneva,  agreed  to  do  their  best  to  per- 
suade Diem  to  change  his  mlnd.'»    Britain 
and  Prance  made  an  effort  to  convince  Diem 
that  the  State  of  Vietnam's  position  would 
be  a  strong  one  if  it  could  demonstrate  with 
the  support  of  the  ICC   that  free  elections 
were  being  blocked  by  the  Viet  Mlnh's  failure 
to  permit  adequate  supervision.    He  was  as- 
sured that  the  West  and  the  ICC  would  back 
him  fully  in  trying  to  prevent  "Communist 
fraudulism  or  subversion  during  the  elecUon 
period."    Paris  and  London  sought  to  clarify 
to  Diem  the  difference  between  holding  elec- 
tions and  simply  taking  part  In  the  oonsulu- 
tlons,  which  was  all  that  was  required  at  the 
moment.    They  stressed  that  In  talking  with 
the  DRV,  Diem  would   be  making  no  irre- 
vocable commitments  and  would  be  giving 
evidence   of   his   adherence   to   the   Geneva 
Agreements.'"    At  the  Geneva  summit  meet- 
ing, the  three  Western  leaders  agreed  to  un- 
dertake added  efforts  to  convince  Diem  to  ac- 
cept the  DRV's  invitation,   but  Elsenhower 
and  Eden  both  stressed  that  their  power  to 
move  Diem  was  limited.    On  26  July  a  West- 
ern note  was  transmitted  to  Dlem."» 

The  State  of  Vietnam,  nevertheless,  denied 
that  the  Western  powers  had  put  any  pres- 
sure on  It  to  conform  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments, and  insisted   that  the  Western  note 
liad  actually  been  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  its  position.     U.S.   State  Department 
officials  affirmed  that  the  note  had  conveyed 
overall  approval  of  Dlem's  poeltlon,  but  had 
urged  that  he  at  least  "go  through  the  mo- 
tions" of  trying  to  organize  free  elections  "• 
The  British  denied  any  Implication  that  they 
had  given  approval  to  Dlem's  refusal  to  talk 
with  the  DRV."o     But   Western   afisurances 
oould  not  alter  Dlem's  conviction  that  by 
entering  uiks  with  the  DRV  he  would  have 
conunltted   himself   to   the   elections""     On 
8  August  Diem  formally  repUed   to  Dong's 
note  of  19  July.     The  State  of  Vietnam  pre- 
mier esentlally  reiterated  his  position  of  16 
Ju^.v    insisting   that   "nothing   constructive 
with  respect  to  elections]   will  be  done  as 
long  as  the  Communist  regime  of  the  North 
aoes  not  permit  each  Vietnamese  citizen  to 
enjoy   democratic    freedoms    and    the    basic 
ruadamental  rights  of  man."  >•» 
.  '"^«  ne'tt  day,  in  a  press  conference,  Secre- 
^'Ary  Dulles  asserted  that  Diem  was  correct 
•n  not  feeling  bound  by  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment to  hold  reunification  elections  because 
men?T'^^°«  ^^   """^  ''^ned  the  Agree- 
ment.-.   The  Briush  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  reported  "disturbed"  by  the 


Diem  statement.'**    On  30  August  Dulles  gave 
Diem  unequivocal  support,  stating:  "We  cer- 
tainly agree  that  conditions  are  not  ripe  for 
free  elecUons."  '»    Thus  the  US,  whose  par- 
ticipation In  the  common  Western  effort  to 
persuade  Diem   to   talk   with   the   DRV  had 
always  been  unenthuslastlc,'*'  now  emerged 
In  firm  official  support  of  his  opposition  to 
elecUons.     in   view  of  the  US's   hea\T   eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  State  of  Vietnam  and  Its 
fervent  backing  of  Diem  in  the  face  of  Brit- 
ish and  French  urglngs  that  he  be  replaced 
the  importance  to  Diem  of  US  backing  for 
his  election  stand  must  have  been  considera- 
ble.   Apparently  encouraged  by  Dulles'  strong 
support.  Diem  declared  bluntly  on  21  Sep- 
tember that  there  could  be  "no  question  of 
th^DRT'^*^'  *'^^^  ^^  **^  negotiations"  with 
It  should  be  clear  that  despite  the  appar- 
ent unwillingness  of  the  State  of  Vietnam 
to  take  any  steps  toward  elections,  the  DRV 
during  the  first  year  after  Geneva  had  been 
making  extensive  preparaUons  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  elections  and  had  had  at  iwat 
some  reason  to  think  that  Diem  might  be 
forced    into    accepting    them.      Even    after 
piems  refusal  to  permit  a  consultaUve  con- 
ference, the  DRV  still  had  cause  to  hope  that 
the  elections  would  be  held.    The  contSulng 
instability  Of  Dlem's  position  offered  a  ^! 
slblllty     that    more    conciliatory    elements 
might  accede  to  the  leadership.    And  the  DRV 
probably    was    conscious    of    a    considerable 
amount  of  International  support  for  Its  posi- 
tion that  either  the  French  or  the  ^a^of 
Vietnam,  one  or  the  other  or  both,  should  be 
held  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  Geneva 
Agreements  were  Implemented  In  the  south- 
ftT.ff^^"  ♦  Accordingly,  the  DRV  continued 
its  efforts  to  prepare  for  elections  and  to  press 
for    a    consultative    conference.     Two     an- 
proaches  were  employed:  the  Intensification 

=L£^'^'i^^''*^*  '^°''^  '°  f-he  south  and  the 
appeal  for  international  assistance. 

The  principal  step  taken  to  Intensify  its 
^mpa  gn  to  rally  popular  support  In  the 
south  for  reunification  elections  Ws  the  toi- 
mauon  in  September  1955  of  the  Vietnam 
Fatherland  Front,  which  Incorporated  the 
LJen  Viet.  The  platform  of  the  Fatherland 
Front  set  forth  In  some  detail  the  DRV's 
understanding  of  how  the  peaceful  reunl- 
flcatlon  of  Vietnam  by  elecUons  should  pro- 
ceed.    It  caUed,  in  effect,  for  a  sort  of  fed- 


ofviIT^  ^^^^  °^  ^^'"■s  tol^  is  m  Republic 

19M«    pp.  zt^^T'-  "^"^"'"^  ""  mformauon! 

Murtl,  Vietnam  Divided,  p.  184.. 
'Old.,  p.  189. 
"•'bW.,  p    185. 

Neu:  York  Times.  9  August  1966. 

■M^If  J      ^  rimes.  23  July  1955. 
tbe  SL^frT/?!?*'-  ■■Geiieva  Partition  and 

'•/b^r  n   ^»«li^catlon."  pp.  388^90. 
fiirWed,  p.  1^-     •*  ****  Nlv^m.  Vietnam 


"♦See  the  Times  (London),  li  August 
1956.  According  to  The  Times.  British  offl- 
clals  were  unhappy  that  Diem  seemed 
determined  to  go  on  finding  excuses  for 
postponing  election  talks"  with  the  Viet 
Mlnh.  The  BrltUh  had  already  taken  pains 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  any  expres- 
sion of  support  for  Diem  such  as  that  given 
by  Dulles.  See  New  York  Times.  10  August 
1955. 

"=  Quoted  In  Ngo  Ton  Dat,  "Geneva  Parti- 
tion and  the  Question  of  Reunification."  p. 

'"Whereas  Prance  and  Britain  had  pub- 
licly called  for  consultations,  the  US  at  least 
prior  to  22  July,  had  only  expressed  'Junoffl- 
clally"  the  "hope"  that  Diem  would  meet 
with  the  Viet  Mlnh.  But  the  US  had  not 
formally  suggested  to  Diem  that  he  do  so 
New  York  Herald-Tribune.  22  July  1986' 
cited  In  ibid.,  p.  380.  On  23  July,  the  Neiii 
York  Times  accurately  described  the  US 
poeltlon  as  "obscure."  The  Timea  had  al- 
ready, on  21  July,  altered  its  previous  line 
and  given  editorial  support  to  Dlem's  16  JiUy 
stand :  "We  must  not  l)e  trapped  Into  a  flcU- 
tlous  legaJlsm  that  can  condemn  10.000  000 
potentially  free  persons  Into  slavery. 
The  agTeements  do  not  neceesarlly  have  to 
be  abrogated  but  they  should  at  least  be 
scrutinized  with  the  sharpest  eye." 
'•^  Lancaster,  Emancipation,  p.  372. 
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eratlon.     Through   "free,   general   electiouB, 
organized  on  the  principle  of  universal,  equal 
and  secret  ballot,"  a  imlfled  national  assem- 
bly was  to  be  chosen.    The  assembly,  which 
was  to  be  the  highest  leglslaUve  body  of  the 
state,  would  elect  a  central  cofOltton  gor- 
emment.    The  platform  emphatically  stated 
that  It  was  necessary  to  take  into  account 
differences   between   the   two   zones.     Thus 
there  was  to  be  set  up  In  each  zone  a  People's 
Council    and   an   administrative   body   with 
wide  powers.    Those  organs  would  have  the 
right    to   promulgate    local   laws   consistent 
with   the  characteristics   of   the  «one  con- 
cerned and  not  at  variance  with  common  na- 
tional laws.    Normal  econoaUc,  culturta  and 
social  relattons  were  to  be  immediately  re- 
stored between  the  two  Bones.     The  armed 
forces  were  to  be  integrated  gradually  and 
through  negotiations.    Agrarian  reform  poU- 
cles  In  the  south  were  expected  to  differ  from 
those  m  the  north;  In  the  former  region  the 
government  would  "reqiUaltion-by-purchaae" 
properties  of  landlords  for  distribution  to 
the  peasantry.     The  platform  insisted  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  "by  either  side 
to  annex  or  incorporate  the  other." »» 

The  Patherland  Pront  platform  was  quickly 
made  the  program  of  the  DRV  government 
I>ong.  in  a  report  to  the  Plfth  Session  of  the 
Nauonal  Assembly  in  September  1955,  warmly 
embraced  the  platform  as  the  "basis"  and 
the  "method"  by  which  national  imlty  could 
be  achieved.    Dong  declared  that  the  Pather- 
land Pront  program  opened  up  "a  new  stage 
...  of  complex  and  difficult  political  strug- 
gle. .  .  .-    Plans  to  use  the  Patherland  Ptont 
program  as  the  basis  of  an  extensive  cam- 
paign to  rally  support  for  the  consultative 
conference  were  also  made  clear.     The  prx>- 
gram  was  to  be  given  the  most  extensive  dla- 
semlnatlon.      All    poUUcal    parties,    people's 
organizations,    and    "representative    per«on- 
alltles"  In  both  zones  were  to  esUbllsh  con- 
tact and  exchange  Ideas  on  the  program  so 
as  to  create  a  nationwide  movement  demand- 
ing that  the  Southern  authorltiaa  hold  con- 
sultations on  elections,'"    BroadoasUng  over 
Radio  Hanoi  and  working  through  Viet  Mlnh 
cadr«  who  had  sUyed  \n  the  south,  a  num- 
ber of  organized  demonstrations  were  held 
to  persuade  Diem  to  open  consultations  with 
the  DRV.'« 

A  good  part  of  the  DRV's  propaganda  effort 
was  devoted  to  attacks  on  the  October  1965 
referendum  and  the  March  1968  constituent 
assembly  elections  held  in  the  south.  An 
effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  populace  to 
boycott  the  elections.  Strikes  were  sUged, 
and  demonstrations  were  held.»*»  The  DRV 
denounced  the  elections  as  a  violation  ot  the 
Geneva  AgreemenU  and  a  "farce."  Insistlss 
that  South  Vietnam  warn  not  a  country."^ 

Although  the  DRV  may  have  had  some  coa- 
fldMioe  that  strong  popular  support  for  the 
holding  of  elections  would  compel  the  south- 
em  government  to  cooperate.^"  it  Is  probable 
that  Hanoi  placed  more  hope  in  its  appeals 
for  IntemaUonal  action  to  force  Dlem's  com- 
pliance with  the  Geneva  Agreements.  The 
DRV  looked  to  the  co-chairmen,  eepeclally 

"•See  Viet-Nam  Fatherland  Front  (Hanoi- 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1966) 
pp    19-22.  ' 

'"  Ibid.,  pp.  11-12,  29.  34-i8. 

»*  Miirtl.  Vietnam  Divided,  p  196 

,-  5?*  '"*^'  ""^  ^''*"'  PP  87.  88."  53,  64,  68. 
1966  ""'^  Agency  dispatch,  l  l<ay 

"•  Alex  Josey,  "Wm  HO  CM  Mlnh  Unite 
Viet  Nam»"  Baatem  World  (London)  No- 
vember 1966.  p.  16.  reports  that  the  DRV 
leaders  wwe  confident  tbat  ttt«  desire  of 
nationAUrt*  in  the  iouth  for  unity  would 
eventually  force  Diem  to  yield.  Josey  talked 
with  Ho,  Dong,  and  General  Vo  Nguyen  Glan 
army  chief  of  staff. 
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tb«  USSR,  to  put  preMure  on  DUm.  Rough- 
ly a  week  atter  Dlem'a  9  Aug\ist  refusal  to 
accept  ttie  DRVb  Invitation  to  hold  con- 
•ultatlon«,  Dong  aent  a  letter  to  the  co- 
ohalrmen  reporting  the  situation  and  re- 
questing that  they  take  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  ensure  .  .  ■  the  Immediate  convening 
of  the  consultative  conference.  .  .  ."  Despite 
Prance's  disclaimer,  in  a  June  note  to  Hanoi 
and  the  ICC,  of  any  responsibility  for  bring- 
<ng  the  south  Into  consultations  with  the 
n^rtb,'**  Dong  demanded  that  France  and 
the  State  of  Vietnam  guarantee  the  imple- 
msntatlon  of  the  agreements.'**  Nehru  also 
intervened  at  this  point,  expressing  to  Eden 
and  Molotov  the  hope  that  they  could  Induce 
Diem  to  cooperate."*  In  September  Molotov 
gave  the  DRV  weak  support  In  a  UN  speech. 
a»  said  he  felt  "entitled  to  expect"  that  steps 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  a  "breakdown"  of 
the  consultations  and  called  such  stepe  "es- 
sential, If  the  general  elections  are  to  be  held 
within  the  prescribed  time  limit.  .  .  ."  "•  On 
81  October  Chou  En-lal  Informed  the  co- 
chalrm«n  of  his  support  for  the  DRV's  Au- 
gust letter. !•*  In  November  1955  Dong  again 
approached  Uolotov  with  a  request  that  the 
co-chairmen  take  action,  and  again  the 
USSR's  response  was  mild.'"  Molotov  called 
on  the  French  to  piqulre  about  their  position 
on  elections  and  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  State  of  Vietnam's  attitude.""  He  also 
met  with  British  Foreign  Secretary  Macmll- 
lan  at  Oeneva.  "the  British,  who  bad  stated 
In  August  that  they  did  not  believe  the  State 
of  Vietnam  could  continue  indefinitely  to  re- 
fuse consultations,'"  said  that  they  still  fa- 
vored the  elections.  Macmlllan  reportedly 
told  Molotov  that  chances  for  holding  the 
elections  might  be  better  after  the  Saigon 
government    elected    its    constituent    assem- 


»«*  New  York  Times,  21  Jime  1956.  It  was 
reported  In  the  gconomitt,  16  July  19SS.  that 
the  Viet  Mlnh  were  in  the  Ironic  position  of 
appealing  to  the  French  to  leave  thetr  troops 
In  Vietnam  to  ensure  observance  of  the 
Oeneva  Agreements. 

»•  Mxirti,  Vietnam  Divided,  p.  190.  Dong's 
letter  to  the  co-chairman  (text  In  Cmnd. 
3834)  produced  no  results.  On  10  Septem- 
ber the  British  Foreign  Office  announced  that 
the  USSR  bad  handed  over  the  DRV's  letter 
to  co-chairman  to  India.  On  20  September 
Britain  transmitted  the  letter  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Oeneva  Conference.  Facts 
and  Dates,  pp.  34-S5. 

'••Lancaster.  Smancipation,  p.  871.  Again 
on  7  September  Nehru  and  Krishna  Menon 
spoke  m  support  of  the  DRV.  Facts  and 
Dates,  p.  83.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times.  27  August  1966,  Nehru  had  already 
held  that  the  State  of  Vietnam  was  bound 
as  a  "euoceeaor  regime."  In  an  aide-memoire 
sent  to  the  co-chairmen  on  14  June  1966, 
India  had  called  on  Britain  and  the  USSR 
to  Issue  a  request  that  the  DRV  and  the 
State  of  Vietnam  begin  consultations.  The 
aide-memoire  noted  that  the  French  had 
"transferred  their  sovereign  authority"  In  the 
south  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  Oe- 
neva Agreements.  Thus,  asserted  the  aide- 
memoire,  the  representative  authorities  to 
whom  the  election  provision  applied  were  the 
DRV  and,  "In  virtue  of  Article  37,  the  State 
Of  Vietnam  which  has  taken  over  the  civil 
administration  in  South  Vietnam  from  the 
French  authorities."  Text  of  the  alde- 
memotre  la  In  Cmnd.  8884. 

>"  New  York  Times.  24  September  1966. 

u*  Cmnd.  2884. 

"■Lancaster,  Smancipation,  p.  ST3. 

"•  New  York  Times,  6  November  1968. 

»>  New  York  Times.  10  August  1955. 


bly.""  On  20  December  the  co-chairmen  re- 
ported the  delivery  of  the  various  messages 
they  had  received  to  the  members  of  the  Oe- 
neva Conference  an<l  said  they  would  be 
"grateful"  to  receive  comments  and  sugges- 
tions.'" By  the  end  of  1955.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  DRV's  hopes  of  obtaining  action  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  co-chairmen  had  been  greatly 
diminished. 

At  the  end  of  Janaary  1956  an  Innovation 
was  Introduced  into  the  DRV's  campaign  for 
International  aid  In  bringing  the  Diem  regime 
to  discuss  elections.  In  response  to  the  co- 
chairmen's  December  request  for  suggestions. 
Chou  En-lal  proposed  the  reconvening  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference,  adding  the  members 
of  the  ICC"  On  14  February  1956  the  DRV 
also  proposed  a  new  Geneva  Conference  in 
a  note  to  the  co-ch»lrmen."«  A  week  later 
the  Indian  government  wrote  to  the  co- 
chairmen  to  express  Its  support  of  all  Initia- 
tives aimed  at  ensuring  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Oeneva  Agreemants.''*  On  18  February 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  delivered  a  note 
to  the  British  embaasy,  supporting  the  pro- 
posals made  b^  Chin*  and  the  DRV  and  urg- 
ing that  the  co-cliaJrmen  inform  the  con- 
ference members  of  their  common  belief 
that  a  new  meeting  was  needed.  The  British 
reply  on  9  March  suggested  that  it  would  be 
premature  to  propos*  a  full  conference  until 
the  views  of  other  countries  had  been  clari- 
fied, but  proposed  th4t  the  co-chairmen  meet 
to  dlsciiss  the  situation.  On  30  March  the 
USSR  reasserted  Its  support  for  a  new  con- 
ference but  also  agfeed  to  meet  first  with 
the  British.  The  toae  for  the  upcoming  An- 
glo-SovUt  meeting  was  set  by  a  British  note 
sent  to  the  USSR  on  B  April.  Restating  Lon- 
don's belief  that  the  t)iem  government  should 
agree  to  consultations  but  denying  that  It 
was  legally  bound  to  do  so,  the  British  note 
tirged  that  the  malnftenance  of  peace  be  re- 
garded as  the  "{>araniount  objective," 

The  meetings  that  were  held  In  April  be- 
tween the  Soviets  attd  the  British  produced 
what  must  have  been  a  disappointing  re- 
sult  for  the  DRV."^  The  co-chairmen  showed 
more  concern  aboxit  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Vietnam  than  about  the  country's 
reunlflcatlon  In  -^hajr  message  Issued  on  8 
May,  They  expressed  thetr  concern  about  the 
situation  and  strongly  urged  the  authori- 
ties of  both  Vietnamese  governments  to  en- 
sure the  Implementation  of  the  pwlltlcal 
provisions  adopted  at  Geneva.  Both  govern- 
ments were:  "Invited  to  transmit  to  the 
Co-Chairmen  as  soon  as  possible,  either 
Jointly  or  separately,  their  views  about  the 
time  required  for  tbe  opening  of  consulta- 
tions on  the  orgaaisation  of  nation-wide 
elections  in  Vlet-Na«i  and  the  time  required 
for  the  holding  of  Sections  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  unification  of  Vlet-Nam." 

But  the  real  conoern  of  the  co-chairmen 
was  apparent  in  thatr  statement  that  pend- 
ing the  holding  of  elections  they  attached 


"great   Importance"   to   the   maintenance  of 
the  cease-fire."* 

The  DRV  responded  first  on  11  May  1956 
by  dispatching  another  letter  to  Diem,  citing 
the  co-chairmen's  message  and  requesting 
the  start  of  consultations,  but  also  pledging 
to  maintain  peace.""  On  4  June  Dong  re- 
plied to  the  co-chairmen.  He  repeated  the 
DRV's  readiness  for  immediate  consultations 
and  requested  that  the  co-chairmen  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  them  about  He 
also  delcared  that  he  would  again  seek  a 
new  Geneva  Conference  if  the  southern  gov- 
ernment maintained  its  "negative  attitude" 
toward  consultations  and  elections."*'  There 
was,  of  course,  no  question  as  to  what 
Diem's  fjosltlon  would  be  After  winning 
his  self-proclaimed  referendum  against  Bao 
Dal  the  preceding  October  and  declaring  a 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  Diem  insisted  that  he 
now  had  a  popular  mandate  not  to  proceed 
with  unification  elections.""  Diem  even 
told  a  British  correspondent  in  March  that 
he  did  not  want  unification  until  the  south 
had  been  strengthened  and  popular  disil- 
lusionment had  weakened  the  north.'"  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly-elected  con- 
stituent assembly  in  March  was  formally  to 
denounce  the  Geneva  Agreements.'"  Thus, 
when  on  29  May  the  Diem  government  an- 
swered the  co-chairmen's  message,  it  simply 
reaffirmed  Tts  prior  position  that  "the  ab- 
sence of  all  liberty  in  North  Vietnam  makes 
the  question  of  electoral  and  pre-election 
campaigns  practically  unattainable  for  the 
moment."  '•*  Diem  received  ardent  support 
from  the  U.S.  In  a  speech  delivered  by  Walter 
S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Far  East,  before  the  American  Friends  of 
Vietnam  on  1  June,"*  The  20  July  deadline 
for  elections  passed. 

Hanoi's  willingness  to  let  the  1956  dead- 
line pass  without  incident  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  the  DRV's  interest  In 
reunlflcatlon  through  elections  had  dl- 
mimshed.  That  Hanoi  was  still  under 
heavy  pressures  to  achieve  reunlflcatlon 
seems  clear  enough.  The  Viet  Minh's  strong 
commitment  to  national  umty  through 
years  of  hard  fighting  against  the  French 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Furthermore, 
North  Vietnam,  traditionally  a  food  deficit 
area,  could  not  hope  to  lead  a  truly  inde- 
pendence existence.  Vietnam  is  an  eco- 
nomic unity;  the  two  halves  complement 
each  other.  Without  access  to  southern 
rice,  the  DRV  leaders  faced  the  prospect  of 
an    uncomfortable   dependence   on   Ciilnese 


^New  York  Tivtes,  15  November  1955. 
This  view,  surprising  in  light  of  the  DRV's 
tendency  to  see  suOh  "separatist"  elections 
as  a  major  bar  to  reunlflcatlon.  was  also 
maintained  by  New  York  Times.  5  February 
1956.  The  probable  assumption  was  that  a 
strengthened  Salgoa  regime,  holding  a  popu- 
lar mandate,  might  be  In  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  wltti  the  north. 

•"Cmnd.  2834, 

^New  York  Timts,  31   January  1956, 

"*  Focfs  and  Dates,  p.  51, 

^Ibid.,  p.  62.  Nfehru  strongly  supported 
the  DRV,  stressing  Biat  since  Diem  accepted 
the  benefits  of  the  Oeneva  Agreements,  he 
should  undertake  l^e  responsibilities.  See 
ibid.,  p.  53. 

•"The  letter  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  in 
the  south,    rbid..  pp.  71-72. 
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>•■»  Texts  of  the  various  notes  mentioned 
above  are  in  Cmnd.  2834.  It  has  been  noted 
by  Ngo  Ton  Dat,  "Geneva  Partition  and  the 
Question  of  Reunification,"  pp.  404-405,  that 
the  British  insistence  that  elections  be  held 
on  time  had  declined  after  the  start  of  1956 
He  attributes  this  change  to  a  "desire  to 
achieve  unity  of  policy"  with  the  US,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  progress  made  by  Diem  in 
establishing  order,  and  apprehension  about 
the  growth  of  DRV  armed  strength. 

'=■•  Vietnam  News  Agency  dispatch,  12  Mav 
1956;   also  New  York  Times.  13  May  1956. 

••■Ngo  Ton  Dat,  "Geneva  Partition  and  the 
Question  of  Reunlflcatlon,"  pp.  410-4U. 

'«'  New  York  Times.  26  October  1955.  Bao 
Dal  had  denounced  Diem's  action  In  holding 
the  referendum  as  one  which  would  render 
reunlflcatlon  through  nation-wide  elections 
Impossible. 

■■•^■The  Times  (London),  12  March  1956^ 
cited  In  Murtl,  Vietnam  Divided,  p    190. 

'"=■  New  Ycyrk  Times.  9  March  1956 

'■'•'  Ngo  Ton  D-it.  "Geneva  Partition  and  the 
Question  of  Reunlflcatlon,"  pp.  409-410. 

'« Ibid.,  p.  412. 


food  supplies.'**  The  DRV  was  under  sig- 
nificant pressure  as  well  from  Viet  Mlnh 
troops  from  the  south  who  had  been  re- 
grouped in  the  north  and  told  they  would 
be  returning  to  their  homes  after  the  1956 
elections.'*'  A  similar  source  of  embarrass- 
ment was  the  group  of  Viet  Mlnh  cadres  who 
had  stayed  behind  in  the  south.'*  Cultural 
and  social  pressures  for  a  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  south  were  also  of  some 
Importance. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  elections  were 
still  the  means  by  which  Hanoi  sought  to  ac- 
complish reunlflcatlon.  Throughout  the 
year  following  Diem's  refusal  to  hold  consul- 
tations, DRV  leaders  had  continued  to  main- 
tain in  uncompromising  terms  the  para- 
mountcy  of  the  struggle  for  r^tmiflcation 
through  elections.  Dong  had  said  In  Sep- 
tember 1955  that  there  could  be  "no  other 
alternative"  than  the  holding  of  the  elections 
as  prescribed  in  the  Geneva  Accords."*  In 
April  1966  Truong  Chinh  reaffirmed  the  pol- 
icy of  working  for  national  reunification 
through  elections.  Recognizing  the  difficul- 
ties encountered,  Truong  Chlnh  noted  that 
there  were  "some  people  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  correctness  of  this  political  program 
and  of  the  policy  of  peaceful  reunification 
of  the  country,  holding  that  these  are  Illu- 
sory and  reformist."  But,  asserted  Tniong 
Chinh,  the  recent  declarations  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Twentieth  Party  Congress  concern- 
ing the  peaceful  transition  to  socialism  had 
provided  "new  reason  to  be  confident"  about 
the  policy  of  relying  on  elections."^'  In  May 
Dong  referred  to  the  national  reunlflcatlon 
effort  as  "the  sacred  struggle  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  In  the  present  historical 
phase."  He  expressed  confidence  that  the 
country  still  could  be  united  through  peace- 
ful means.'"'  In  July  Ho  was  asked  in  an 
interview  what  would  happen  If  no  elections 
were  held.  He  ar^wered:  "In  that  case,  the 
Vietnamese  people  will  continue  to  struggle 
with  greater  energy  to  have  free  general 
elections  held  throughout  the  country,  for 
such  is  the  most  cherished  aspiration  of  the 
entire  Vietnamese  people.  .  .  ."  When  the 
idea  that  both  Vietnamese  governments 
might  be  admitted  to  the  UN  was  mentioned 


'"Possible  evidence  that  the  DRV  leaders 
were  unhappy  at  this  prospect  is  available. 
In  late  1954,  the  DRV  reportedly  delayed  Its 
aid  negotiations  with  China  several  months 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
Prance  Though  an  agreement  was  reached. 
French  concerns  and  technicians  proved  un- 
willing to  remain  in  the  Communist  zone, 
Sew  York  Times,  1  January  1*55.  Sulzberger 
suggested  that  Ho.  fearful  of  Chinese  domi- 
nation, might  seek  to  play  off  China  against 
France  and  to  act  as  a  sort  of  "Communist 
Nehru."    New  York  Times,  13  November  1954. 

"^  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  29  Augtist 
1956, 

'•^It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Ge- 
neva Agreements  required  the  regrouping 
only  of  military  forces,  not  of  all  supporters 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  DRV  made  any  effort  to  encourage 
civilians  to  move  north,  and,  in  view  of  the 
Viet  Minh's  expectation  that  the  country 
would  be  reunified  by  elections,  there  was  no 
reason  to  do  so. 

'"Fatherland  Front,  p.  41.  See  also  Ho's 
2  September  1965  speech,  ibid.,  pp.  44-45; 
Ho's  New  Tear's  Day  1956  appeal  for  Intensi- 
fication of  the  struggle  for  consultations, 
Facts  and  Dates,  p.  47;  and  Ho's  6  July 
speech,  Vietnam  News  Agency  dispatch,  6 
July  1956.  T.       J         f         . 

locl^^**'^""^  ^*^*  Agency  dUpatch.  29  April 

J  "  ^'^'•'iam  News  Agency  dispatch,   1  May 


to  him,  he  replied  negtatlvely,  insisting  that : 
"Vietnam  is  a  whole  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  It  must  be  tinlfied.  It  cannot  be  cut 
In  two  separate  nations  any  more  than  the 
United  States  can  be  cut  into  two  separate 
nations."  '^ 

Another  sign  that  the  DRV  stUl  was  s'in- 
cerely  Interested  in  elections  is  the  report 
of  Hanoi's  effort  to  win  Diem's  agreement  to 
elections  by  offering  to  pHDStpone  them.  On  a 
nimiber  of  occasions  in  1955  and  1956  and 
through  several  Intermediaries,  the  DRV 
leaders  Informed  Saigon  of  their  willingness 
to  postpone  the  plebiscite  and  to  appeal  to  a 
foreign  arbiter.'^  If  the  DRV  had  viewed 
the  election  provision  merely  as  a  propa- 
ganda device  to  embarrass  the  Diem  regime, 
it  surely  would  have  Insisted  on  Diem's  keep- 
ing the  original  date.  Hanoi's  apparent  rea- 
sonableness on  the  subject  probably  reflected 
a  hope  that -Diem  would  agree  to  elections 
one.  two,  or  three  years  hence,  thus  commit- 
ting himself  and  enhancing  the  DRV's 
chances  of  ultimately  gaining  peaceful 
reunlflcatlon. 

The  reason  for  Hanoi's  continued  advocacy 
of  elections  Is  not  hard  to  understand.  The 
DRV  originally  had  favored  elections  because 
It  expected  to  win.  and  in  1956  It  could  still 
be  confldent  of  victory.  At  the  root  of  that 
confidence  perhaps  was  the  knowledge  that 
the  north's  population  exceeded  that  of  the 
south  by  two  or  three  million  ( out  of  roughly 
30  million  total).  But  the  expectation  of  a 
DRV  victory  oannot  be  explained  solely  or 
even  principally  in  terms  of  the  northern 
majority.  Reports  of  the  south 's  poor  pros- 
pects m  the  election  rarely  laid  the  cause  at 
the  lack  of  a  free  vote  In  the  north  which 
would  make  a  Communist  victory  automatic. 
The  strong  support  for  the  Viet  Minh  in  the 
south  is  a  crucial  factor  which  simply  can- 
not be  Ignored.  Some  observers  believed 
that  the  Viet  Mlnh  actually  was  stronger 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  than  in  the 
north.""'  During  the  two  years  alter  Geneva 
there  was  reason  to  believe  th.-jt  the  Viet 
Minh's  electoml  strength  In  the  south  re- 
mained considerable.'^  Thus,  an  8  October 
1955  Economist  article  stated: 

"The  mass  of  the  people  In  the  south  fa- 
vor the  Communist  regime  In  the  north,  but 
for  reasons  of  nationalistic  sentiment  rather 
than  because  of  any  doctrinaire  attached  to 
Communism.  They  have  been  strengthened 
In  their  allegiance  since  Geneva  by  the  high- 
handed and  Inept  actions  of  Diem.  The  kind 
of  argument  one  hears  is  that  the  choice 
lies  between  an  efBclent  dictatorship  In  the 
north  and  an  Inefficient  dictatorship  in  the 
south." 

The  Economist  also  perceived  a  significant 
swell  of  support  in  the  south  for  the  holding 
of  reunlflcatlon  elections: 

"Many  Vietnamese  in  the  south  have  been 
criticizing  Diem  for  his  refusal  to  meet  the 
Viet  Minh  leaders  for  discussions  about  the 
organization  of  national  elections  There 
may  well  develop  a  really  spontaneous  and 
massive  demonstration  by  the  people  of 
southern  Vietnam  to  demand  elections.  Mr. 
Diem  will  then  be  faced  with  the  choice  of 
acceding  to  their  demands,  and  certainly 
lose  the  election,  or  of  opening  fire  on  his 


"-Vietnam  News  Agencv  dispatch,  12  July 
1956. 

'"'  Lacouture.  Between  Two  Truces,  p.  68. 

'■•  Ellen  J.  Hanamer,  The  Struggle  for  Indo- 
china Continues  (Stanford:  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1955 » .  p.  22. 

'-'  On  Viet  Mlnh  strength  In  the  south 
during  the  first  year  after  Geneva,  see  New 
York    Times.  24   October   1954,   23   December 

1954.  31  December  1954,  20  May  1966,  8  June 

1955,  23  June  1955,  17  July  1965. 


own  people  and  being  overthrown  by 
force."  '•""' 

Although  by  tbe  spring  of  1956  Diem  had 
Indeed  strengthened  his  control  of  the  gov- 
errurent  beyond  what  most  had  thought 
possible.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
Diem's  remarkable  achievement  In  eliminat- 
ing his  rivals  for  political  power  in  Saigon 
did  not  mean  he  bad  acquired  the  broad  base 
of  popular  support  needed  for  success  in  a 
free  election;"""  on  the  contrary,  he  had  done 
little  to  win  such  support. 

Despite  the  evidence  that  the  DRV  was 
rightly  confident  of  victory  in  the  elections, 
some  have  maintained  that  the  DRV's  will- 
ingness to  allow  the  1956  deadline  to  pass 
without  incident  stiggests  that  Hanoi  had  by 
then  lost  real  interest  in  the  elections  be- 
cause 0.'  the  problems  encountered  In  Its  land 
reform  program.  This  argument  Ignores 
several  facts.  It  was  net  until  the  summer 
of  1956  that  the  DRV  leaders  came  to  realize 
that  they  were  confronted  by  a  severe  In- 
ternal crisis.'""  On  17  August  Ho  adtnltted 
that  errors  had  been  made.  The  Nghe  An 
peasant  uprising,  the  most  spectacular  mani- 
festation of  discontent  in  the  countryside, 
did  not  occur  imtil  November,  Thus,  the 
DRV's  policy  on  how  to  react  to  the  pcLsslng 
of  the  July  deadline  was  certainly  formu- 
lated and  probably  executed  before  tbe  grav- 
ity of  the  agrarian  problems  was  known. 

F^irthermore,  while  it  wotild  be  wrong  to 
minimize  the  seriousness  of  the  difficulties 
faced  by  the  DRV  in  late  1956,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  Hanoi  was  signifi- 
cantly lees  willing  to  hold  reunlflcatlon  elec- 
tions. Even  after  the  extent  of  the  land  re- 
form failure  became  clear,  the  DRV  continued 
to  seek  the  co-chairmen's  Intervention  to 
force  the  Diem  government  to  fulfill  the 
Geneva  Agreements.  On  16  August  Dong 
sent  a  note  to  tbe  co-chairmen  approving 
the  USSR's  21  July  prc^xjsal  that  the  co- 
chairmen  recommend  that  Diem  Immediately 
set  a  date  for  consultations  and  elections. 
Dong  insisted  that  Saigon  could  not  continue 
to  speak  of  umty  while  refusing  to  discuss 
elections  and  renewed  his  demand  that  a 
new  Geneva  Conference  be  convened  if  Saigon 
failed  to  comply.  As  a  further  sign  of  his 
sincerity,  Dong  pledged  that  if  there  was  an 
agreement  to  hold  elections,  all  questions 
connected  with  their  organization  and  super- 
vision would  be  submitted  to  both  sides  for 
mutual  agreement.'^    And  on  22  November, 


-See  also  Eastern  World  (London),  No- 
vember. 1955.  p.  11.  which  reported  that 
Diem's  refusal  to  consult  on  elections  had 
alienated  liberal  elements  in  the  south  who 
feared  that  a  failure  to  meet  with  the  north 
would  produce  a  new  war.  The  article  aleo 
reported  widespread  opptosltlon  to  Diem 
among  the  peasantry,  stemming  particularly 
from  Diem's  failure  to  Institute  land  reforms, 

'"An  editorial  in  The  Times  (London),  9 
March  1956,  summarized  Diem's  achievement 
in  this  way:  "The  liberal  intellectuals  have 
been  silenced  in  one  way  or  another;  the 
gangster  organization  of  the  Blnh  Xuyen 
has  disintegrated;  the  Cao  Dal  General 
Nguyen  Than  Phuong  has  brought  his  forcee 
over  to  the  Government  and  deposed  his 
■pope.'  By  no  means  all  of  the  countryside 
is  firmly  administered  by  the  Government  In 
Saigon.  But  at  any  rate  organized  armed 
resistance  has  been  ended.  ...  A  year  ago 
Mr.  Diem  refused  national  elections  on  the 
grounds  that  there  was  no  guarantee  of 
democratic  freedom  in  the  north.  If  he  has 
asserted  his  own  power  by  equally  undemo- 
cratic methods,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
asserted." 

'""Bernard    B.    Fall,    The    Two    Viet-Nam 
(New  York:   Praeger,  1964),  p.  155. 

"•Neu>  York  Times.  15  August  1966. 
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Jmt  dayi  after  the  Nghe  Afi  uprtalng,  the 
DRV  and  China  Usued  a  Joint  comxnunlqu6 
oondemnlng  the  Saigon  regime  and  the  US 
for  prolonging  Vietnam's  division  and  de- 
manding that  the  members  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  take  action  to  ensure  the  Imple- 
nuntatlon  of  the  Agreementa.  Although  this 
communique  probably  was  primarily  an  effort 
to  extract  fxrrther  action  from  the  USSK.  It 
may  also  have  been  Issued  In  the  hope  that 
Britain,  then  on  very  bad  terms  with  the 
US  because  of  the  Suez  crtsls,  might  reverse 
Iti  earner  stand  on  the  Luue  of  elections  In 
Vietnam." 

Finally,  it  8ho\ild  be  pointed  out  that  the 
north's  anticipated  margin  In  the  elections 
was  such  that  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
discontent  about  the  land  reforms  cotild  have 
■crloualy  threatened  the  DRV  with  defeat  In 
the  elections.  Many  of  the  DRVs  problems 
■tnmned  from  the  coiuitry's  division,  and 
one  would  expect  that  under  those  clrcTim- 
■tanoea  preesiire  for  reunification  wotild  In- 
crease, not  decline.  While  reunification 
would  not  have  solved  the  land  reform  prob- 
lems, it  would  have  relieved  economic  and 
social  pressures  •»  thereby  removing  some  of 
the  cauees  of  tensions  In  the  countryside. 
It  really  Is  hard  to  see  why  the  DRV  would 
have  reacted  by  losing  Interest  in  the  elec- 
tions to  problems  some  of  which  might  have 
been  at  least  partly  alleviated  by  reYmlflca- 
tlon. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  DRV  did  allow 
the  election  deadline  to  pass  without  under- 
taking drastic  action.  Many  were  surprised 
at  the  restraint  shown  by  the  DRV  in  the 
face  of  the  frustration  of  what  it  felt  were 
its  legitimate  callma.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  recourse  to  violence  eventually  was 
taken.  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that 
throughout  the  two-year  period  there  was 
an  expaotatlon  that  Dlem^  failure  to  allow 
elections  might  lead  the  DRV  to  violence, 
and,  many  said,  such  a  course  on  the  DRV's 
part  could  not  be  considered  whoUy  unjusti- 
fied. Immediately  after  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, the  NetB  York  Timet  had  remarked 
that  Jf  the  nchedtiled  elections  did  not  take 
place,  the  Viet  Mlnh  would  have  "a  good 
excuse  fw  making  trouble."  >■  On  18  July 
19S6  the  Bconomtat  asserted  : 

•*.  .  .  no  western  representative  can  pos- 
sibly advise  Diem  to  refuse  to  confer  with 
the  Viet  Mlnh.  To  do  so  would  be  to  Invite 
either  Communist-Inspired  civil  disturbances 
In  the  South,  or,  eventually,  a  military  at- 
tack wblcb  the  nationalists  would  face  with- 
out aUlae  in  the  field." 

On  ai  AprU  1066,  as  the  deadline  ap- 
proached, the  Economist  warned  that  Dlem's 
refuwa  to  participate  in  elections  "consti- 
tutes a  provocation  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  to 
launch  a  war  against  the  Nationalist 
south.  ..."  And  the  Nev  York  Herald- 
THbuTie,  writing  after  the  passing  of  the 
deadline,  said:  "Tbesa  [southern  >net  Mlnh] 
uaderground  workers  had  doubtleaa  expected 
to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  election  that 
never  came  off.  Now  their  only  future  is 
subversion."  ** 

TlMtugh  It  ultimately  did  respond  to  Dlem's 
"provooaUon."  why  did  the  DRV  fall  to  do  so 
In  18M7  The  DRV's  faUuie  to  renew  hoe- 
tUltles  undoubtedly  reflected  at  least  to  some 
extent  ita  reluctance  to  engage  in  another 

u>Tbls  Is  suggested  by  Hlnton,  Commu- 
nUt  Chtnm,  n>.  S38-SS9. 

>«  See  p.  89  above. 

*^Meto  York  Times,  28  Jxily  1B64 

••IVetr  York  HemUt-Tribune,  as  August 
1»M.  For  addlUonal  repreeentaUve  state- 
ments of  the  view  that  the  south  would  either 
have  to  aocept  the  elections  or  be  prepeired 
for  a  Viet  Mlnh  resumption  of  violence,  see 
Neu>  York  Timet.  11  Au«ait  1980  (statement 
o*  the  Canadian  ICC  Member)  and  8  January 
1988. 


war  vinthout  having  Recovered  from  the  con- 
siderable devastation  of  the  first.  But  per- 
haps more  Important  was  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  to  support 
such  a  move.  There  was.  In  effect,  a  basic 
confilct  of  Interests  between  the  DRV  and 
Its  Communist  allies.  The  Soviets  were  not 
eager  to  establish  the  precedent  of  free  elec- 
Uons  In  divided  countries  for  fear  that  the 
West  would  Insist  on  applying  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  Germany  an^l  Korea,  where  a  Com- 
munist victory  was  unlikely.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  Soviets  w«re  anxious  to  avoid  a 
major  war.  The  SEA'to  umbrella  over  Indo- 
china and  the  U.S.  government's  strong  sup- 
port for  Diem  clearly  made  the  consequences 
of  a  DBV  attack  unoertaln;  Vietnam  appar- 
ently was  too  far  from  the  USSR's  central 
Interest  to  be  worth  such  a  risk.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  USSR's 
willingness  to  sacrifice  the  DRV's  Interests 
for  Its  own  was  Moscow's  1957  proposal  that. 
as  part  of  a  package  deal  to  include  the  two 
Koreas,  both  parts  of  Vietnam  should  be 
admitted  to  the  UN.** 

Though  the  Chinese  were  more  deeply  con- 
cerned than  the  Soviets  about  the  future  oi 
the  DRV,  Vietnam  iwas  still  much  less  Im- 
portant to  Peking  than  other  questions,  par- 
ticularly Taiwan.  ChBna,  like  the  USSR,  was 
In  the  midst  of  promoting  a  policy  of  peace- 
fill  coexistence  and  detente:  like  Moscow. 
Peking  was  probably  unwllUng  to  sacrifice 
that  poUcy  for  the  sake  of  Vietnamese  re- 
unification, even  undtr  Communist  auspices. 
Furthermore,  If  Peking's  fear  of  a  major  war 
In  Indochina  had  led  Chou  En-lal  to  urge 
moderation  and  compromise  on  the  Viet 
Mlnh  at  Geneva,  that  fear  of  war  probably 
was  at  least  as  great  In  1956  as  it  had  been 
In  1964.  Finally.  It  Is  even  possible  that 
Peking  preferred  a  dltlded  Vietnam,  keeping 
the  DRV  dependent  on  China  for  Its  food 
supply .!»  In  any  case,  however  inviting  and 
however  Justifiable  aq  invasion  of  the  south 
might  have  seemed  to  Hanoi's  superior  army, 
the  DRV's  economic  (tependence  on  Its  Com- 
munist allies,  especlatly  China,  would  have 
been   a  severe   restriction   on   any  plans   to 
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'■-*  The  DRV,  which  opposed  the  admission 
of  both  Vletnams  to  tl>e  UN  (see  p.  41,  above) . 
never  publicly  acknoi^edged  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal. Hanoi  vehemently  attacked  Saigon's 
effort  to  gain  admlsaltn  alone,  arguing  that 
neither  part  of  the  cotntry  was  qualified  for 
membership:  only  a  rsunlfled  Vietnam  oould 
Join.  Hanoi  praised  t*e  USSR  for  Its  veto  of 
the  Saigon  effort.  See  New  York  Times,  25 
January  1957  and  31  January  1957;  and  Viet- 
nam News  Agency  dispatches  of  26  January 
1967,  30  January  1967,  and  12  February  1957. 
The  Soviet  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  UN 
Special  Political  Oommittee  by  a  vote  of  45 
to  la  (with  18  abstentions) .  The  same  com- 
mittee approved  the  it-power  motion  to  ad- 
nilt  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  8  (with  23  abstentions).  Only  the  Com- 
munist countries  vote*  against  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  while  the  abstainers  included 
Yugoslavia.  AfgHanlslan.  Atistria.  Bolivia 
Burma.  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Egypt! 
Finland.  India.  Indonesia,  Israel.  Jordan! 
Laos,  Liberia,  Libya.  Morocco.  Nepal.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sudan,  Sweden  and  Syria.  No  coun- 
try breakdown  Is  available  for  the  vote  on  the 
Soviet  proposal  but  it  can  probably  be  as- 
sumed that  four  of  Ifce  23  abstainers  Just 
listed  Joined  the  8  Colnmunlst  countries  In 
support  of  the  DRV.  See  United  Nations 
General  Assemfcly  Eletenth  Session.  Official 
Records — Specftl  Political  Committee,  22nd 
Meeting.  30  January  1957.  p.  105. 

"■  The  above  analysis  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
unwillingness  to  support  a  DRV  renewal  of 
hosUUtles  Is  largely  drawn  frcan  Brian  Croeler 
"The  International  Situation  in  Indochina,'' 
Pacific  Affairs.  XXIX,  no.  4  (December,  1956) 
311. 
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move  against  the  south.'"  It  Is  quite  llkelv 
that  the  DBV  was  wary  of  Involving  itaei 
in  a  sltuaUon  in  which  it  might  have  had  to 
face  both  Diem  and  the  U.S.  without  strone 
Chinese  or  Soviet  support;  such  a  sltuaUon 
would  have  Jeopardized  the  very  existenc* 
of  the  DRV.  '^^ 

It  should  be  manifest  that  the  DRV  had 
a  very  serious  interest  In  holding  the  1958 
elections,  and  that  it  did  all  it  could  short 
of  violence,  to  bring  them  about.  But  some 
wUI  still  discount  the  DRV's  efforts  and  argue 
that  Hanoi  never  could  have  permitted  free 
elections  because  no  Communist  state  lias 
ever  done  so.  This  argument  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  US  and  Saigon  poslUons 
It  in  essence  holds  that  a  Communist  state 
Is  by  definition  incapable  of  ever  permltUne 
a  free  election. 

There  Is  reason  to  quesUon  the  validity 
of  that  argument.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Geneva  Agreements  did  not  stipulate 
any  preconditions  on  which  the  holding  of 
elections  would  depend,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  it  was  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
the  Viet  Mlnh  held  substanUal  popular  sup- 
port  which  would  have  given  it  a  victory 
even  in  "really  free"  elecUons.  if  a  Viet 
Mlnh  majority  was  anUclpated  by  everyone, 
even  President  Elsenhower,  is  it  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  DRV  would  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  coerce  its  popiUatlon  or  to  rig 
the  elecUon  in  some  way?  If  Conununist 
governments  have  been  known  to  rig  elec- 
tions, they  have  also  been  known  to  show 
considerable  tacUcal  flexlblUty  In  using  what- 
ever method  seems  to  promise  the  greatest 
gain  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  simplest  way 
for  the  DRV  to  gain  control  of  all  Vietnam 
would  have  been  to  permit  free  elections 
To  say  that  the  DRV  had  an  Interest  In 
permitting  free  elections  Is  not  to  say  that 
Communist  governments  In  general  would 
permit  them  or  even  that  the  DRV  would 
always  allow  them,  but  only  that  the  DRV 
might  have  allowed  them  In  1956  because  It 
was  confident  of  victory.  To  assume  that 
every  Communist  state  is  imder  some  sort 
of  Irrepressible  comptUslon  to  rig  every  elec- 
tion seems  unwise.  While  no  one  really  can 
say  what  the  DRV  would  have  done.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  assume  that  the  DRV 
would  have  rigged  an  election  it  could  have 
won  honestly  Just  because  other  Communist 
governments,  under  different  circumstances, 
have  rigged  them. 

Besides  the  DRV's  good  prospects  In  a.  free 
election,  it  Is  surely  of  some  relevance  that 
the  DRV  responded  to  Saigon's  accusations 
by  spelling  out  Its  own  understanding  of 
"free  elections"  in  rather  more  reasonable 
and  realistic  terms  than  Dlem's  Insistence 
that  the  DRV  disavow  Communism."'  On 
6  June  1955,  Pham  Van  Dong  declared  at  s 
press  conference  that  the  DRV  "stands  fca" 
free  general  elections  throughout  the  terri- 
tory of  Vietnam  with  all  the  guarantees  nec- 

'■"  Ibid.,  312-313.  For  details  on  the  DRV's 
economic  dependence  on  her  Communist  al- 
lies, see  Brian  Crozler.  "Indochina:  The  Un- 
finished Struggle."  The  World  Today,  12,  no. 
1  (January.  1956). 

'"There  was  an  unofficial  report  In  the 
Saigon  vernacular  Ngon  Luan.  29  July  1955. 
which  was  somewhat  more  specific  than 
Dlem's  statements  about  the  north's  need  to 
put  the  country's  Interest  ahead  of  Com- 
munism's, guarantee  fundamental  freedom*, 
etc.  The  report  listed  the  characteristics  the 
DRV  must  have  to  prove  It  was  "democratic": 
"political  opposition  in  the  Government, 
basic  freedoms  for  the  people,  army  and 
police  outside  the  control  of  the  party,  free- 
dom of  the  press."  Then  the  UN  was  to  make 
an  inspection  to  determine  whether  the  DRV 
was  democratic.  Only  at  that  point  could 
elections  be  organized.  Quoted  In  Murtl, 
Vietnam  Divided,  pp.  186-187. 
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essary  for  the  preparation,  organization  and 
conduct  of  general  elections,  in  particular, 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  electioneering  ac- 
tivities for  all  political  parties,  organizations 
and  Individuals"  '« 

In  September  1955  Etong  further  elaborated 
the  DRV's  understanding  of  free  elections  in 
a  speech  to  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  National 
Assembly  discussing  the  program  of  the 
Fatherland  Front.     In  Dong's  words: 

■'The  basic  principles  that  govern  these 
genenil  elections  are:  general  free  elections 
throughout  the  country  on  the  principle  of 
universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  ballot.  It 
Is  universal  in  the  sense  that  all  Vietnamese 
citizens,  including  army  men  and  army  offi- 
cers, without  distinction  of  sex.  nationality, 
social  class,  profession,  property  status,  edu- 
cation, religious  beliefs,  political  tendency. 
length  of  residence,  etc.  .  .  .  shall  have  the 
right  to  elect  and  be  elected.  It  is  equal  In 
that  every  elector  shall  cast  one  vote,  and 
all  votes  shall  have  equal  value.  It  Is  direct 
In  that  the  people  will  directly  elect  their 
deputies  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  not 
through  any  Intermediary.  It  Is  secret  In 
that  the  ballot  j>ai>ers  are  In  closed  envelopee. 
All  the  above-mentioned  oondltlons  are  to 
ensure  that  the  elections  will  be  entirely 
free  and  there  can  be  no  Interference,  no 
threat  that  might  prevent  their  electors  from 
freely  expressing  their  will. 

"As  stipulated  by  article  7  in  the  Pinal 
Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  con- 
trol of  the  elections  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  International  Oonunlsslon  for  Supervi- 
sion and  Control.  .  .  ."  '*• 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  when  asked  about  safeguards 
for  free  elections,  replied:  "This  Is  a  calumny 
by  those  who  do  not  desire  the  reunification 
of  Vietnam  by  means  of  free  general  elec- 
tions. The  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  guarantee  full  free- 
dom of  elections  In  the  North  of  Vietnam."  "• 
Ho  was  more  sp)eclflc  In  two  letters  he  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  Nhan  Dan.  On  17  November 
1955,  he  elaborated  his  view  of  free  elections: 

"Free  elections:  All  the  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens, male  or  female  above  18  years  old,  re- 
gardless of  class,  nationality,  religion,  politi- 
cal affiliation,  have  the  right  to  participate 
In  the  elections,  to  vote  freely  for  tie  persons 
In  whom  they  have  confidence. 

"Free  candidature :  All  Vietnamese  citizens, 
male  and  female  above  21  years  old.  also  with 
the  above-mentioned  non-restriction  clauses, 
have  the  right  to  stand  for  election. 

"Free  Canvas:  All  Vietnamese  citizens, 
whether  from  the  North  or  the  South,  have 
the  right  to  canvass  freely  throughout  the 
country  through  conference,  leaflets,  press, 
etc.  The  Government  of  the  North  and  the 
authorities  of  the  South  should  ensure  the 
liberty  and  the  security  for  all  citizens  dur- 
ing their  activities  for  elections. 

"Method  of  Voting:  Totally  equal,  secret 
and  direct.  In  short,  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  the  Goverrunent  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  shall  ensure  complete 
freedom  and  democracy  to  the  nationwide 
elections  (as  provided  In  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment) ." 

In  his  second  letter,  written  on  25  Feb- 
ruary 1956,  Ho  proposed  a  method  by  which 
the  Western  nations  could  Judge  which  part 
of  Vietnam  really  had  democratic  freedoms. 
He  offered  to  permit  any  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  southern  zone  to  campaign 
In  the  north.  The  DRV  would  guarantee 
their  complete  security  and  right  to  cam- 
paign freely  and  to  distribute  their  electoral 
propaganda,  provided  the  DRV's  representa- 

""/Md.,  p.  182. 

"•  Fat;ierIoTMl  Front,  pp.  41-42. 

,  '"Vietnam  News  Agency  dispatch,  12  July 
lv56. 


tlves  were  allowed  to  do  the  same  In  the 
south  ■•' 

Whether  or  not  the  DRV  would  have  Uved 
up  to  those  conditions  cannot  be  known. 
One  can  at  least  say  that  the  conditions 
described  above  were  exemplary  of  a  free 
election.  But  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  US  refused  even  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  DRV  could  permit  a  free 
election;  they  argued  that  the  lack  of  free- 
dom In  any  Communist  country  made  It  im- 
possible to  hold  a  free  election  there.  Yet, 
such  concern  about  the  absence  of  prereq- 
uisites for  a  free  election  seems  not  to  have 
deterred  the  US  from  postponing  free  elec- 
tions in  Germany  or  Korea,  where  the  non- 
Communist  part  of  the  country  was  certain  to 
win.-"  In  effect,  the  lack  of  freedom  In 
Communist-ruled  areas  has  been  raised  as 
a  barrier  to  free  elections  only  In  Vietnam, 
where  the  Communists  were  exjiected  to  win, 
and  not  in  divided  countries  where  a  Western 
victory  was  anticipated.  It  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  US  was  less  con- 
cerned about  the  conditions  of  voting  than 
about  the  likelihood  of  an  unfavorable  out- 
come. 

Moreover,  the  unwillingness  of  the  Saigon 
regime  and  the  US  to  consider  elections  under 
SMch  conditions  as  those  proposed  by  Ho  and 
Dong  is.  to  say  the  least.  Ironic  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  that  characterized  Dlem's 
rule  In  general  and  the  elections  conducted 
under  his  aegis  In  particular.  In  Augiist 
1954  Diem  established  sedition  courts  to  deal 
With  cases  threatening  Vietnam's  "national 
independence"  and  "public  socurlty,"  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  acts  aimed  at  "over- 
throwing the  national  government."  "«  The 
arrest  and  Imprisonment  by  the  Diem  regime 
of  those  who  merely  advocated  free  nation- 
wide elections — among  them  the  Saigon  law- 
yer, Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  later  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  National  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  South  Vietnam — was  a  significant 
commentary  on  the  credentials  of  the  Saigon 
government  to  pass  on  whether  the  DRV  was 
qualified  to  hold  free  election.  With  respect 
to  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment announced  In  late  August  that  It 
was  considering  the  "possibility"  of  abolish- 
ing domestic  political  cen.sor8hlp.»"  That 
possibility  apparently  was  rejected.  As  the 
London  Times  (among  others i  pointed  out, 
that  suppresBlon  of  opposition  which  was 
criticized  in  the  north  had  already  occurred 
in  the  south."*  According  to  B.  S.  N.  Murtl, 
an  Indian  member  of  the  ICC,  various  "mop- 
ping up"  operations  and  repressive  cam- 
paigns against  former  resistance  members 
^drove  them  to  the  Jungles  and  eventually  to 
guerrilla  activity .'»  As  Sulzberger  described 
the  situation  in  March  1965.  the  Diem  regime 
was  a  "barren  dictatorship,"  which  could  not 
expect  to  overcome  the  appeal  of  the  Viet 
Mlnh  with  "unborn  democracy  and  Ineffective 
dictatorship."  "^ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dlem's  hastily  ar- 
ranged referendum  between  himself  and  Bao 
Dal  in  October  1955  probably  was  illegal, 
because  Bao  I>al,  who  had  appointed  Diem 
premier,  wrlthdrew  his  mandate  several  days 
before    the    referendum    (the    local    papers 


•"  Both  letters  are  from  Murtl,  Vietnam 
Divided,  pp.  187-188. 

"»One  such  proposal  was  made  on  4  No- 
vember 1965.  The  Western  "Big  Three"  plus 
West  Germany  Jointly  proposed  the  holding 
of  a  free  election  In  September  1956  to  units 
the  two  parts  of  Germany.  New  York  Times, 
5  November  1966. 

»  New  York  Times.  4  August  1954. 

w  New  York  Times,  31  Augtist  1964. 

«■  The  Times  (London) ,  18  August  1955. 

"•Murtl,  Vietnam  Divided,  p.  196. 

I"  New  York  Times,  12  March  1966. 


failed  to  ref>ort  that  Diem  had  been  dis- 
missed )  ."•  Bao  Dal  also  never  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  contest.  But  the  question  of 
the  election's  legality  is  minor  compared  to 
other  problems.  The  referendum  reportedly 
was  rigged  by  the  premier's  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu.  ■»  Diem  received  98.2%  of  the  votes. 
The  voting  procedure  itself  seems  not  In  the 
best  tradition  of  secret  balloting.  The  voter 
tore  off  one  half  of  a  picture  ballot  and  put 
It  In  a  sealed  envelop."°  One  wonders  what 
was  done  with  the  other  half. 

With  resp>ect  to  the  March  1956  constituent 
assembly  election,  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment praised  as  relatively  "fair," "»  there 
were  numerous  restrictive  provisions.  The 
government  kept  the  right  to  veto  candidates 
of  whom  It  disapproved.  Camp>%lgn  finances, 
transp>ort,  and  propaganda  were  provided  ex- 
clusively by  the  government.  By  a  presi- 
dential decree  of  11  January  1956  concen- 
tration camps  were  set  up  to  house  families 
of  former  Viet  Mlnh  supporters  and  current 
pKjlltical  prisoners.  All  opposition  parties 
boycotted  the  election.  Several  independ- 
ents had  their  candidacy  suppressed.  Sus- 
pected electoral  opponents  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime were  arrested.  And  once  elected,  dep- 
uties were  to  be  Immune  from  arrest  only  If 
they  refrained  from  supporting  the  policies 
or  activities  of  rebels  or  Communists.'"  An 
informative  report  of  the  conditions  in  which 
candidates  oi>erated  in  a  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam election  is  provided  In  an  article  by 
Nguyen  Tuyet  MaJ,  a  candidate  In  the  1959 
National  Assembly  elections.  In  her  words: 
"...  the  essence  of  South  Vietnamese  politics 
is  as  totalitarian  as  the  regime  in  the  North 
which  It  so  strongly  decries."  ~  As  Robert 
Shaplen  put  it.  the  National  Assembly  chosen 
In  1956  and  1959  was  a  "completely  control- 
led body,"  *"  Thus,  even  if  one  assumes  the 
worst  about  the  DRV's  promises  about  elec- 
toral conditions.  It  seems  questionable 
whether  the  election  In  the  north  could  really 
have  been  much  less  free  than  that  In  the 
south." 

While  It  Is  Impossible  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainly of  Hanoi's  Intentions,  It  seems  unde- 
niable that  the  DRV  did  almost  everything 
possible  to  facilitate  the  holding  of  elections. 
From  1954  to  1956,  the  DRV  behaved  largely 
as  one  would  expect  a  countrj-  sincerely  In- 
terested in  carrying  out  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments' election  provision  to  act.  On  the 
other  hand.  Diem,  clearly  conscious  that  he 


^  Murtl.  Vietnam  Dii^ided.  p.  141. 

'»« Robert  Shaplen.  The  Lost  Revolution 
(New  York:  Harper.  1966),  p.  129.  That  the 
referendum  was  rigged  Is  also  reported  by 
Bernard  B.  Fall,  "How  the  French  Got  Out 
of  Vlet-Nam,"  in  The  Viet-Nam  Reader,  p. 
89.  Sclgllano.  Nation  Under  Stress,  p  23.  sug- 
gests that  the  referendum  "recalls  elections 
In  Communist  states." 

*^New  York  Times,  34  October  1955.  In 
fact.  In  a  later  election  the  Viet  Cong  capital- 
ized on  this  procedure  by  announcing  that 
anyone  who  could  not  produce  an  unused 
ballot  picture  of  Diem  the  day  after  the  elec- 
tion would  be  punished. 

"^New   York   Times.   11   March    1966. 

"•The  above  deecrlptlon  of  conditions  in 
the  constituent  assembly  elections  Is  from 
Murtl.    Vietnam   Divided,   pp.    192-193. 

•"Nguyen  Tuyet  Mai,  "Electioneering: 
Vietnamese  Style,"  Asian  Survey,  II,  no.  9 
(November  1962)  11-18. 

*»  Shaplen,  I,o»t  Revolution,  p.  130. 

**  As  Murtl.  Vietnam  Divided,  p.  188,  points 
out.  It  is  noteworthy  that  despite  the  enor- 
mous number  of  DRV  complaints  about  the 
lack  of  freedom  In  the  south,  Hanoi  never 
made  this  an  Issue  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tions. This  Is  another  sign  that  the  DRV 
was  seeking  elections,  not  a  propaganda  vic- 
tory. 
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would  lose  the  election,  wu  under  heavy 
domaatlc  political  pressure  oompletely  to 
ellmloate  the  possibility  of  elections  and  thus 
to  demonstrate  that  CJonununlst  rule  was 
not  "around  the  comer."  «»  Diem's  refusal 
even  to  consult  probably  also  reflects  a  fear 
that  the  DRV  might  have  agreed  to  any  rea- 
sonable conditions  he  Impoaed.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  inescapable  that  the  1956  elections 
were  riot  held  because  the  Diem  government, 
with  Important  TIS  backing,  was  more  In- 
terested  in  maintaining  Itself  as  a  separate. 
antl-Communlst  government  than  in  risk- 
ing its  survival  to  achieve  the  national  uxuty 
to  which  all  Vietnamese  ostensibly  were  com- 
mitted. 

BKLO0X7*— THX    TAILUBE    TO     HOLD    tLECTtOKl 

■oia  ncpucATioira  ron  the  PKBsnrr 

With  the  passing  of  the  July  19M  deadline 
for  elections,  Hanoi  began  to  stress  that  the 
struggle  for  reunification  would  be  a  long 
and  arduous  one.*"  The  DRV  continued  to 
base  Its  appeals  on  the  election  provision 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements,  holding  both  that 
the  French  (who  had  withdrawn  their  High 
Command  In  April  1956)  were  responsible 
for  Implementing  the  Agreements  until  they 
made  arrangements  for  officially  handing 
over  that  obligation  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  waa 
already  obligated  as  a  "successor  regime."  »« 
Efforts  were  made  through  1960  to  engage  the 
Diem  government  in  consultations  about 
electlonj.  In  June  1957  Dong  wrote  to  the 
Q«neva  Conference  co-chairmen  again  call- 
ing on  them  to  take  steps  to  facllitote  the 
holding  of  elections."*  In  July  1967,  March 
and  December  1958,  July  1969,  and  July  1960 
Dong  addressed  notes  to  Diem  urging  that 
he  agree  to  the  holding  of  a  consultative 
conference  to  discuss  reunification  elec- 
tions." The  DRV  also  sought  to  institute 
at  least  a  normalization  of  relations  with 
the  south,  which  woxild  permit  Hanoi  to 
trade  for  southern  rice.  Diem  rejected  all 
of  Hanoi's  offers,  condemning  them  as  "false 
propaganda." »»  The  DRV  consistently 
blamed  Dlem'a  refusals  on  pressure  from  his 
United  States  backers  and,  in  the  face  of 
repeated  rejections,  continued  until  at  least 
1968  to  pledge  its  determination  to  carry  out 
more  actively  Its  efforts  to  reunify  the  coun- 
try on  the  basis  of  "Independence  and  de- 
mocracy  by  peaceful  means."  «" 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  Hanoi 
continued  to  view  reunification  as  a  goal 
the  legitimacy  of  which  was  assured  by  the 
Qeneva  Agreements.  Inaamuch  as  Oeneva 
bad  explicitly  affirmed  the  unity  of  Vietnam 
and  the  non-political  character  of  the  de- 
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."•See,  fca:  example.  New  York  Times,  17 
July  1956,  on  Diem's  awareness  that  he  would 
lose  and  on  the  political  pressures'  leading 
htm  to  reject  elections.  EuAi  Hammer. 
"Viet  Nam,  1956,"  Journal  of  International 
Affatn,  X,  no.  1  (1956),  36,  asserts  that  the 
fear  of  elections  had  a  "paralyzing  effect"  on 
the  Saigon  govemm>  nt. 

"•See,  for  example,  Vietnam  News  Agency 
dispatch,  a  January  1967. 

"•See  Seventh  Interim  Report  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  for  Supervision  and 
Control.  August  1.  ISSe-April  30,  1957  (Lon- 
don: Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1987) 
[Cmnd.  336),  and  Vietnam  News  Agency  dis- 
patch, 10  January  1967. 

^Economist,  39   June   1967. 

"o  See  New  York  Times,  21  July  1967;  Viet- 
nam New»  Agency  dispatch.  9  March  1968; 
Vietnam  Peace  CJommlttee,  rive  Years  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  Geneva  Affreementa 
tn  Vietnam  ( Hanoi :  Foreign  Languages  Pub- 
Uablng  House,  1968),  p.  8;  and  DevlUer*. 
"Struggle,"  10. 

*"  NetB  York  nines,  17  March  1968;  see  also 
Problem  of  tUunifleatton. 

«"8e«.  for  example.  New  York  Times,  17 
April  1968. 


marcatlon  line,  the  DRV  leaders  undoubtedly 
felt  justified  In  contlnuilng  to  hold  that  Viet- 
nam was  a  single  country,  the  reunification 
of  which  W£is  essential-"  Thus.  Secretary 
Rusk  is  correct  In  pointing  out  that  •'Hanoi 
has  never  made  a  secret  of  Its  designs."  »' 
For  Hanoi  sees  reunification  not  as  an  In- 
vidious "design"  that  ihould  be  hidden  but 
as  a  legitimate  natlontl  (I.e.,  encompassing 
all  Vietnam)  enterprise  bearing  the  ap- 
proval of  all  present  at  Geneva."'  The  ex- 
tent and  the  character  of  Hanoi's  efforts  to 
promote  reunification  after  1956  are,  of 
course,  matters  of  the  greatest  contro- 
versy.^"    Although  such  questions  are  Indeed 


-■"It  should  be  noted  that  although  the 
DRV  has   continued    tc    insist   on   the   Im- 
portance of  reunlflcatlQti.  Hanoi  has  for  some 
time  maintained  that  even  if  the  US  were  to 
withdraw,  reunification  would  not  come  Im- 
mediately.   Lacouture  jeports  {Betu^een  Two 
Truces,  p.   246)    that   the  DRV   leaders  had 
come  to  accept  a  delay  of  10  to  15  years;  since 
the  start  of  US  bombing  attacks  on  the  north, 
that  timetable  has  probably  been  compressed 
somewhat,   but   even   recently    (Doc  Lap,    14 
October  1965)    Hanoi  has  admitted  that  re- 
unification must  be  "tradual."     One  must 
also    consider    the    NlJ"s    coolness    towEird 
early  reunification    (sea  Iiacouture.  Between 
Two    Truces,    pp.    173.   B45-246 1  .      The    NU" 
platform  calls  for  reunification  by  "stages." 
An  apparent  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  reunlfi- 
ficatlon   also    was    manifest    when    the    NLP 
held  Its  first  congress  In  January   1962.     It 
mapped  out  10  points,  and  reunification  was 
not   among  them.     Tht   congress    also   pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  to 
include     South     Vietnam,     Cambodia,     and 
Laos.    A  pamphlet  written  by  two  DRV  citi- 
zens native  of  the  sout*  discussing  the  NLF 
advocates    a    "Laotian   Solution"   for   South 
Vietnam.      The    pamphlet's    principal    men- 
tion   of   reunification    la   in    a    short    section 
which  begins  by  describing  the  problem  as 
"particularly  difficult. "     (See  Tran  Van  Glau 
and  Le  Van  Chat.  The  Stuth  Viet  Nam  Liber- 
ation National  Front   (Eanol:   Foreign  Lan- 
guages Publishing  Hous«.  1962| .  pp.  32,  34-35. 
84  and  87.     The  pamphlet  also  contains  the 
information  on   the  Nli^  congress.)      Ironi- 
cally, US  bombing  of  tl»e  north  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  NLP-s  sense  of  kin- 
ship  with    the   DRV.     The   Increase   In    the 
NLP's  emphasis  on  reunification  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  above  pamphlet  with  the 
NLF  statement  In  We  Will  Win  (Hanoi:  For- 
eign   Languages    Publlahlng    House,     1965), 
published    after   the   start   of    the    bombing 
raids.     Both  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  have  con- 
sistently favored  an  Inmedlate  "normaliza- 
tion" of  relations  between  the  zones,  which 
would  enable  the  north  to  tap  southern  food 
sources  again. 

•'*  Speech  before  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  Washington,  DC,  23 
April  1965,  in  State  Department  Bulletin 
UX,  no.  1350,  p.  698. 

"'In  fact.  Hanoi  haa  sometimes  seemed 
to  betray  a  sense  of  embarrassment  that  It 
was  not  doing  as  much  as  It  .should  to  pro- 
mote reunification.  See,  for  example, 
Hanoi's  effort  to  rationalize  the  "consolida- 
tion of  the  north"  as  ^n  integral  part  of 
the  reunification  struggle.  Vietnam  News 
Agency  dispatches,  31  December  1956  and 
10  January  1957. 

"o'Some  analysts  hav«  assorted  that  the 
DRV's  effort  to  foster  a  change  In  the 
southern  government's  attitude  toward 
elections  consisted  essentially  of  "propaganda 
activities"  until  1959.  (See  Sclgllano.  Na- 
tion Under  Stress,  p.  1^7,  and  New  York 
Times.  2  May  1960.)  Others  have  reported 
that  the  kUUng  of  vlllaga  chiefs  In  the  south 
began  "within  a  few  moatha"  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  1956  election  deadline,  although 
the  murders  are  attributed  to  "stay-behind" 


Important  ones.  It  is  not  necessary  to  answer 
them  in  order  to  understand  Hanoi's  per- 
spective on  the  present  situation.  What- 
ever the  nature  of  Hanoi's  Involvement  In 
the  south  and  whenever  it  began,  there  can 
be  no  denying  that  eventual  DRV  efforts  to 
"support"  the  "struggle"  In  the  south  were 
a  direct  consequence  of  Diem's  refusal  to 
permit  the  scheduled  elections.  From  the 
history  of  Hanoi's  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  holding  of  the  1956  elec- 
tions, some  Implications  can  be  drawn  about 
the  DRV's  understanding  of  the  present  sit 
nation  In  Vietnam. 

The  history  of  elections  sheds  some  illumi- 
nation on  the  DRV's  relations  with  the 
USSR  and  China.  In  a  sense,  the  DRV's 
frustration  In  Its  efforts  to  achieve  national 
reunification  through  elections  was  a  result 
not  only  of  the  USs  support  of  Diem  but  also 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  major  Commu- 
nist powers  to  exert  strong  pressure  to  secure 
the  Implementation  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments. Tlie  ineffectiveness  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  support  cannot  have  failed  to  Im- 
press on  Ho  Chi  Minh  the  disadvantages  of 
dependence  even  on  fraternal  Communist 
countries.  Any  tendency  to  view  Hanoi 
simply  as  an  extension  of  the  Communist 
power  of  Moscow  or  Peking  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  the  DRV's  past  rela- 
tions with  its  allies.  It  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  the  DRV's  experience  has  reinforced 
Hanoi's  disposition  to  follow  a  course  Inde- 
pendent of  its  Communist  allies. 

US  officials  have  often  expressed  the  view 
that  Hanoi's  failure  to  respond  affirmatively 
to  Washington's  peace  overtures  proves  that 
the  DRV  is  not  interested  In  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  war.  But  the  DRV's  ex- 
perience in  attempting  to  bring  about  the 
holding  of  the  1956  elections  suggests  that 
there  may  be  other  reasons  for  Hanoi's 
failure  to  respond  to  US  negotiation  offers. 
In  Hanoi  there  is  a  considerable  reservoir 
of  skepticism  about  any  proposals  emanat- 
ing from  Washington,  and  this  attitude  of 
distrust  should  not  be  hard  to  understand 
In  view  of  the  US  role  In  support  of  Diem's 
undermining  of  the  1956  elections.  The 
DRV's  leaders  are  convinced  that  the  US  was 


Viet  Minh,  not  Infiltrators  from  the  north. 
(See  Fall,  "How  the  French  Got  Out,"  p. 
91.1  Some  very  knowledgeable  writers  have 
argued  that  the  adoption  of  violent  meth- 
ods by  southern  Viet  Minh  supporters  came 
largely  as  a  response  to  Saigon's  repressive 
campaigns  against  them,  an  activity  which 
the  Diem  government  openly  undertook  as 
early  as  1954  despite  the  Geneva  Agreements' 
prohibition  of  reprisals  against  partisans  of 
either  side.  Hanoi,  that  argument  con- 
tinues, feared  becoming  Involved  In  a  major 
war.  but  the  southerners,  subject  to  Diem's 
repressions,  were  unwilling  to  wait  Indefi- 
nitely; thus.  In  response  to  southern  pres- 
sures culminating  In  the  March  1960  meeting 
of  "former  resistance  veterans."  Hanoi  that 
September  agreed  to  endorse  the  formation 
of  a  National  Liberation  Front.  (For  a  de- 
velopment of  the  view  that  Saigon's  cam- 
paigns against  Viet  Minh  supporters  led  to 
the  start  of  civil  war  in  the  south,  see  Lacou- 
ture, Between  Two  Truces,  pp.  53-54,  Devll- 
lers,  "Struggle."  11-20,  and  Murtl.  Vietnam 
Divided,  p.  196.  Concerning  southern  pres- 
sures on  a  reluctant  Hanoi,  see  the  Lacouture 
and  the  Devlllers  citations.)  The  State 
Department's  view,  of  course.  Is  that  Hanoi 
sought  first  to  overthrow  Diem  by  encourag- 
ing its  southern  followers  to  terrorize  the 
countryside,  and  that  when  this  effort  failed 
to  topple  Diem,  the  DRV  launched  "aggres- 
sion" by  sending  Infiltrators  to  seize  the 
south  and  set  up  a  puppet  Liberation  Front 
to  conceal  Its  aggression.  (See  the  1961  and 
1965  white  papers  on  Vietnam  published  by 
the  State  Department.) 
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instrumental  in  Diem's  refusal  to  allow  elec- 
tions. Their  attitude  Is  well  represented  by 
this  passage  from  an  article  In  the  army 
journal  (?ttan  Dot  Nhan  Dan: 

"We  demand  the  reunification  of  oiu-  land 
because  for  the  last  nine  years  the  United 
States  Itself  prevented  any  negotiation  that 
would  bring  about  a  peaceful  reunification 
of  the  two  parts.  Even  now  the  United 
States  still  stubbornly  considers  the  south  as 
a  'separate  country (!)'  as  It  dehberately 
tries  to  prolong  the  division  of  our  coun- 
uy,"  -'• 

Can  one  really  be  surprised  when  US  offers 
bring  a  response  like  this: 

"Johnson  proposed  to  solve  the  Vietnamese 
problem  by  free  elections,  and  he  considered 
this  proposal  ...  a  concession.  This  Is  noth- 
ing new  A  free  election  to  reunify  Vietnam 
...  is  a  matter  .  .  .  clearly  specified  in  the 
1954  Geneva  agreement.  This  election  should 
have  been  carried  out  nine  years  ago,  but  it 
was  precisely  the  United  States  which, 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  Ite  hench- 
men, sabotaged  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
vision .  .  .  these  profxKals  are  deceitful 
tricks.".  .   .=" 

Furthermore,  Hanoi's  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  war  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
the  DRV  to  accept  US  peace  offers.  The  DRV 
leaders  see  Diem's  refusal  to  implement  the 
election  provision  and  his  attempt  to  create 
Instead  an  International  boundary  at  the  17th 
parallel  as  a  central  cause  of  the  current 
conflict.  To  the  DRV,  the  goal  of  reunifica- 
tion appears  not  as  an  aggressive  design  but 
as  the  legitimate  fulfillment  of  the  clear  In- 
tention of  the  Geneva  Agreements.  Hanoi 
places  considerable  weight  on  tlie  Geneva 
Agreements'  explicit  assertion  that  the  17th 
parallel  was  not  to  be  construed  as  a  politi- 
cal boundary.  The  merit  of  Hanoi's  position 
on  this  question  has  been  acknowledged  even 
tn  the  We-st.  As  the  London  Times  put  It  in 
1956:  "There  is  the  tacit  American  insistence 
that  the  Western  powers  partv  to  the  Geneva 
agreement  should  accept  the  'fait  accompli  of 
a  divided  Vietnam.  .  .  For  both  Prance  and 
Britain  it  means  that  the  Intention  of  the 
Geneva  agreement  will  have  been  frustrated 
and  a  charge  of  bad  faith  mav  be  raised."  ="■• 
Yet  It  Is  precisely  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
notion  that  the  17th  parallel  constitutes  a 
legitimate  political  boundarv  that  the  US 
interpretation  of  the  war  as  "North  Viet- 
nam's aggression  against  South  Vietnam" 
depends.  The  State  Department's  1965  white 
paper  on  Vietnam  makes  this  assertion:  "In 
Vietnam  a  Communist  government  has  set 
out  deliberately  to  conquer  a  sovereign  people 
m  a  neighboring  state."  It  is  Impoeslble  to 
conceive  of  "aggression"  of  one  state  against 
anotner.  when  there  Is  no  legal  basis  for  the 
existence  of  more  than  a  single  state.  To 
«Je  DRV,  the  Idea  that  South  Vietnam  Is  "a 
neighboring  state"  is  an   absurdltv  bom   of 

.k!  !  "^""^  ^  '■*'^»'^  a  foothold"  in  Indo- 
china.'-'   Thus  Ho  stated : 

"  .  .  It  Is  a  dishonest  argtiment  to  say  that 
»e  southern  part  of  our  country  is  a  neigh- 
boring country  separate  from  the  northern 
part  One  nUght  as  well  sav  that  the  South- 
ern states  of  the  United  States  are  a  country 
apart  from  the  Northern  states  .  .  ,  Vletnain 
18  one,  the  Vietnamese  people  are  one. 

l\Q^n  Doi  Nhan  Dan.  27  September  1965 

r.  Si^"  ^°*  ^'^'"'  '°<'"'  23  September  1965. 
^rne  Times  (London).  9  March  1956. 

t.^  ^^  ^^^'^^^  ^y  ^o  Xuan  Sang,  secre- 
«^  ^^^'■^'  °'  ^^^  Vietnam  Lawyers  Associa- 
"^  The  "shopworn  plea"  of  Hanoi's  "ag- 
«r«*lon  and  refusal  to  abandon  South  Vlet- 
ti?f 'k  .  ^^"^-  "precisely  goes  counter"  to 
mtJ^Kl^^'^^P^''''  °^  «ie  Geneva  Agree- 
«ft7l„  .P"*  attempt  to  build  a  separate 
flew  .f  .vf  ^°J^^^  '"  "out-and-out  Illegal"  In 
flew  of  the  Geneva  Agreements.  Vietnam 
"•ws  Agency  dispatch,  28  Februarv  1966 
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As  sons  and  daughters  of  the  same  father- 
land, our  people  in  the  north  are  oound  to 
extend  wholehearted  support  to  the  patriotic 
struggle  waged  by  the  people  of  the  south  '  -"■ 
While  Hanoi's  assumptions  about  US  in- 
tentions are  certainly  open  to  doubt.  It  Is  not 
so  easy  to  dismiss  the  DRV's  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  US  interpretation  of 
the  nature  of  the  war. 

When  the  US  asks  for  "some  sign  that 
North  Vietnam  Is  willing  to  stop  its  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam.'  it  is  calling 
upon  Hanoi  to  accept  Washington's  inter- 
pretation of  the  war.  Washington  Is  asking 
the  DRV  Implicitly,  If  not  explicitly,  to  admit 
having  committed  aggression,  when  to  Hanoi 
It  is  quite  clear  that  Saigon  and  Washington 
are  the  guUty  parties — guilty  of  sabotaging 
the  unity  of  Vietnam  by  refusing  to  allow 
the  1956  elections  to  take  place.  However 
much  Hanoi  may  need  and  want  peace,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  DRV  to  admit,  even 
Implicitly,  that  It  has  been  an  aggressor, 
when  the  facts  of  the  last  decade  tell  It 
otherwise 

It  is  certainly  beyond  the  province  of  this 
study  to  suggest  what  the  US  negotiating  po- 
sition should  be.  But  several  observations 
are  possible  about  the  prerequisites  for  suc- 
cessful negotiations.  If  the  US  wishes  to 
understand  and  to  deal  effectively  with  Its 
adversary  In  'Vietnam,  it  must  recognize  the 
reasons  for  Hanoi's  distrust  of  the  US.  Only 
If  the  roots  and  the  Intensity  of  Hanoi's 
skepticism  about  US  peace  overtures  are 
fully  understood  by  Washington  can  effective 
steps  be  taken^to  dispel  Hanoi's  doubts  and 
prepare  the  way  for  effective  negotiations 
Furthermore.  Hanoi  Is  likely  to  remain  un- 
receptive  to  peace  proposals  which  treat  the 
DRV  as  an  aggressor  being  forced  to  the  con- 
ference table  by  punitive  US  bombings.  Any 
realistic  approach  to  negotiations  In  Vietnam 
must  give  at  least  some  consideration  to  the 
DRV's  efforts  to  Implement  the  Geneva 
Agreements'  election  provision  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  efforts  were  frus- 
trated. 


REPORTS  OP  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
RED  CROSS  AND  THE  SALVATION 
ARMY  ON  SERVICES  RENDERED 
AFTER  RECENT  KANSAS  TORNADO 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
organizations  and  individual  citizens 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  city 
of  Topeka  and  eastern  Kansas  following 
the'  disastrous  tornado  which  occurred 
on  June  8. . 

The  director  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  Mr.  Don  Byers,  has  sub- 
mitted to  me  a  report  of  the  services 
rendered  by  that  organization  to  citizens 
affected  by  the  tornado  in  eastern 
Kansas. 

Maj.  Lewis  Forney,  Topeka  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has 
also  given  me  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
services  rendered  by  that  organization 
following  the  disaster. 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  are  two  organizations  that 
can  always  be  depended  on  when  dis- 
aster strikes.  These  organizations  have 
dedicated  and  trained  personnel  who  are 
ready  to  serve  at  a  moments  notice. 

The  citizens  of  my  State,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  eastern  Kansas  are  in- 
debted to  the  leadership  and  personnel 
of  these  outstanding  and  humanitarian 


■'Tass  dispatch,  9  December  1966.  and 
Vietnam  News  Agency  dispatch,  8  December 
1965 


organizations  for  their  prompt  and  effi- 
cient sen-ice  following  the  most  destruc- 
tive tornado  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  report  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  and  the  report  of  the 
Salvation  Army  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  to  Senator  Frank  Carlson  on  Red 
Cross  Assistance  to  Victims  or  the  East- 
ern Kansas  Tornadoes  or  Jctne  8,  1966 
More  than  16.000  disaster  victims  and  relief 
workers  received  mass  cere  in  food,  shelter 
and  first  aid:  864.228. 

A  total  of  1,543  families  received  assistance 
in  food,  clothing  and  other  maintenance 
I  rent,  auto  repairs,  et  cetera)  :  9164.206. 

Seventy-eight  families  received  assistance 
In  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  their  own  home; 
fifteen  dwellings  were  rebuilt  or  replaced; 
sixty-four  were  repaired:  $118,765. 

Pour  hundred  and  thirty-two  families  were 
assisted  In  the  replacement  and  repair  of 
household  furnishings  and  household  appli- 
ances:  8125.537. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  families  re- 
ceived medical  and  nursing  assistance.  In- 
cluding doctor's  bills,  hospital  bills,  pros- 
thetic appliances  and  prescription  medicine: 
828535. 

Twenty-four  families  received  asslstame  In 
the  purchase  of  tools  and  equipment  to  re- 
establish them  In  self-employed  occupatlona: 
$7,835. 

In  total.  1.600  families  received  assistance 
In  the  total  amount  of  $509,106  (subject  to 
correction  when  deferred  medical  cases  have 
been  disbursed  and  all  assistance  In  building 
and  repair  la  concluded). 

In  addition.  350  families  received  counsel- 
ing and  referral  assistance.  Almost  seven 
thousand  welfare  Inquiries  were  Investigated. 
Cases  In  which  fuU  medical  recovery  haa 
not  been  attained,  and  those  In  which  build- 
ing repairs  have  not  been  completed  wUl 
continue  to  receive  attention  as  long  as  Red 
Cross  Is  required. 

An  estimation  of  statistics,  after  11  days' 
service,  tornado  disaster  service  by  the  Sal- 
vation Army  at  Topeka.  Kans.  (date  of 
disaster,  June  8,  1966) 

FOOD 

Emergency  grocery  orders 736 

Meals  ser\ed  (8  locations)  11  days..  141,000 

Cups  of  coffee  and  cold  drinks 700,  000 

Sandwiches    16,700 

Doughnuts  and  rolls 26,400 

CLOTRWO 

Garments   and  bedding; 185,000 

Including  sheets  and  pUlow  cases.       2,  300 
Blankets 929 

Gas  stoves,  refrigerators,  dishes,  bed- 
room and  dining  room  furniture — 
chairs,  tables,  divans — smAU  ap- 
pUances,  etc.  (This  distribution 
Is  In  Ita  Initial  phases  and  It  Is  &n- 
tlciptated  that  many  more  such 
Items  will  be  Issued  within  the 
next  80  to  90  days.) 20O 

Gasoline  and  tranaportatlon  to  fam- 
ilies    igi 

PBuoNAL  notvica 

Ntimber    of    famlliee    contacted 1,096 

Persons  temporarily  sheltered 170 

Missing  persons  Inquiries 178 

Nursing  care 37 

Grocery  orders  to   IndlvldtzalB  &nd 

canned   food   distribution 739 

GaUons  of  milk 192 

Trailer  applications  taken 47 

Rental    referrals 15 
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An  eatimatUjn  of  §tatirtic»,  after  It   Oayt  ture  Association  of  America  on  the  sub-  mailing  is  thXnl  class,  and  addressee  Is  the 

ter^.  tornado  dituter  tervice  ^  tJ^Sal-  ^^  of  voluntary  clarification  of  motion  paper   not  an  Individual. 

vatUm  Army  at   Topeka,  Kant,   {date  of  nlctures  Association   (most  likely  aided  by 

ditaster,  June  8,  iMff)— Continued  *^  ,  .itfii  *«n„„,  «i«„-t«  ♦*,=  ^»o.,uo  «*  fHa+  A^°*  Rosenberg  Associates  p.p.  firm)   wui 

voi.pirt««««vic«  ^  !?*"  '°"°*  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^"^^  °^  '^**  8t*"  *  campaign   to  get  all   dalUes  to  run 

„_,_„          ..     ^ ,       .                       ,     .  meeting.  movie- logs,  containing  one-line  reviews  plvu 

SAC      unit— trained    pePK>nnel    In  i  wish  Mr.  Valentl  *iccess  in  his  efforts,  notice  of  "Por  Mature  Audiences."  deslgna- 

cormnunicatlonji  unit   (hours) 4, 800  Many  Americans,  at  ^11  levels  of  govern-  tlon  where  appUcable. 

^tior^SL           "''^^      '^^        M  ™ent.  are  keenly  interested  in  his  sag-  5.  vaienti  and  others  in  the  industry  wui 

OlSMM(rf?^ki"i^d'thrii;i;'oii^"  gestlon.    Mr.  Presidtnt  I  would  Uke  to  8°  out  on  the  stump  to  "constantly  impress 

01«Mi«^^Topek»  and  the  wrround-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^                         ^^^^  ^^  the  public  our  determination  to  Inform 

V^<^i^i^iii^l^-^^        7  August  17.  1966^  en^tled-Classmcat^^^  rdCc^s'^e'rSon 'd^Vn^\  ^^/a^^^^^^^ 

»•'  ^o*^ 13*  on  All  Films"  be  inserted  into  the  body  ^ut  rather  subjects  and  treatment  that  par- 

^_^^_^__^_^^  of    the    Congressional    Record    at    this  ents  ought  not  to  display  for  their  children," 

^~^^^~"^"^^  point.  (Likely  point  here  Is  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  a 

VOLUNTARY     CLASSIFICATION     OP  There  being  no  oHJection,  the  prticle  classlflcaUon  tagUne  being  used  as  an  ad  line. 

MOTION    PICTURES    BY    MOTION  '^^^  ordered  to  be  priited  in  the  Rkcord,  as  with  Britain's  "Xlest  Picture  in  Town  ••) 

PlCTtTRE  ASaOCTATrnN  OP  A^^TIm  as  follows:  Valentrs   phrase    "inform   the   parent"   is 

flUlUlU.  Aijeuv,lAIlUM  Uf  AMJSK-                                       .. .          .,  ^           „       - emphasized  over  and  over  again  In  his  memo 

ICA  NKw  HoixTwooD  "An^T"  CoDE-^LASsmcA-  ^  tjjg  ^^^^  purpose  of  the  classification 

Mrs.      SMITH.     Mr.      President,      on  ^bv  JTn^'"  oLT  system  and  as  an  answer  to  those  who  while 

utarny,  9n   10AA tioot-Ixt  r  m/^n4'Vl<,  o»/v     T  '^^  Bona^d  Gold)  approving  greater  emphasis  on  "adult    mo- 

*»r,r««fH  «,^^!.f^  L  fh    Si      f  Voluntary    classlflcaOon    of    motion    pic  tlon  picture  themes,  have  lamented  the  lack 

expressea  my  concern  lO  ine  senaie  over  tyres,  an  idea  long-dltcussed  and  lodg-op-  of  proper  guides  for  parents  concerned  with 

the  marlcea  increase  in  the  use  oi  shame-  poeed  by  the  nation's  major  aim  distnbu-  their  children's  viewing. 

ful,  perverted  themes  in  motion  pictures  tors,  is  now  close  to  l»elng  adopted  as  the  RE8PONSiBn.rrT  CLEAR 

being  Been  by  America's  small  children,  guiding  principle  of  th«  Motion  picture  Assn.  .,              , .  _„__  „__,„,„„ ..  u<.i«,,ti  fr.^^ 

At  that  time  I  proposed  a  Senate  special  Ina   confldenUal   aemoi^dum   on   the  the  ^r^i^^Ll^tj^e  ar"'stlli  tmhs  which 

committee  be  formed  to  study  the  merits  proposed  code,  sent  by  new  MPAA  president  ^^^^^  ^^^  changed.     The  responsibility  for 

Of  a  classification  system.     In  this  sys-  Jack  a   Valentl  as  -a  sunngboard  lor  discus-  ^^^^^       ^^^       bile  about  our  product  remains 

tem  either  an  industrywide,  or  govern-  f°f'     "it,'!^'^V»l*              f»*P,"l*^w"'  clear.    And  that  responsibility  must  be  aimed 

mental.  orlndustry-Govemment  board  roVi^rdnq^irrtl^HL^J  ^'tS'o^?;  r'^tTorrr  sSeti"^  rhrJa^t'""'^^ 

Ziten  S'^'thenSibimy  oSTS  ^l  ^"^f  °^t^fm'  classification^  %Kfore.re  m^S  pSturrker  must 

S^nS  <^  n^  S!>   Jw  S  ^  fnl  *   burgeoning   trend   16   local   communities  ,^j„^^  ^^^            ^  about  the  movie.    What- 

adults  or.  on  the   other  hand,   for  the  aroimd  the  country.  ^,„  ^^^     ^^^  ^^^^  the  parent  is  informed  is 

entire     family.     My    resolution.     Senate  "if    we    are    to    keep    the    exhibitors    with  the  province  of  the  parent,  for  no  one  else 

Resolution  242,  was  subsequently  Intro-  "s,"  Valentl  told  the  aompany  toppers,  "we  ig  elthea  authorized  or  divinely  anointed  to 

dUCed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  ™"**  *'°^<*    (Oovemmtnt  classification)    at  clemandA)r  order,  or  even  to  persuade  the 

Commerce.  '^^  °°^  ^o"-     ^*  °*'  *""  '^®  exhibitors,  parent  tcf  do  something  he  does  not  want  to 

It  was  With  Kenulne  nleasure  thPrpfnrP  ^°°^-  ^°  ^^"^  *°  ^°  soeaethlng  about  adult  ^j        .^^^    ^^^^  q^^    rewritten  to  fit  the 

It  was  wiMl  genume  pleasure  Uiereiore  movies  and  this  is  the  eenslble  way.    If  you  „„.-.  „nd  customs  of  this  aee    directs  its 

that    I    read    this    week    that    voluntary  wlU    cooperate,    we    cat    together    beat    the  ^c^  to^he  oTrenT" 

daasiflcation  of  motion  pictures  is  now  local  know-lt-alls.     But  if  you  dont  cooper-  ^ 

Cloee  to  being  adopted   as   the   guiding  ate,  we  win  sooner  or  later  have  to  succumb  WITCH  HUNTERS 

principle  of  the  Motion  Picture  Assocla-  ^    Governmental    classification    which   lays  As  Valentl  puts  It  in  a  section  of  his  memo 

tlon    of    America's    revised    Production  *^'  onus  right  squarely  on  your  back."  titled  "Areas  for  Rebuttal,"  one  of  the  chief 

Qo^g  Sept.  6  has  been  sef  for  a  board  meeting  objections    to    voluntary    classification    has 

T  w<  Vi  f       IT                1                            *   1  °^  '^^   Code   revision,   but   Valentl's  memo  been    that    "We    wUl    activate    local    witch- 

1  wisn  lO  oner  my  sincere  WHlgratUla-  suggests  that  considerable  discussion  is  still  hunters  who  will  say  "If  you  can  classify  your 

uons  to  tne  new  president  of  the  Motion  reqiUred  to  "define  tbe  boundaries  beyond  own  pictures,  we  can  too — and  besides  you 

Picture  Association  of  America,  Mr.  Jack  which    responsible    fiUiunakers,    voltmtarlly  don't  go  far  enough.     We  will  add  criminal 

Valentl,  for  this  decision.  win  not  go"   (ne  separate  story),  but  It  Is  sanctions  by  local  ordinance."     (The  exam- 

Aa  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Valentl's  action  understood  that  the  MI>AA  staff  is  hoping  to  Ple  of  Dallas,  where  voluntary  ratings  led  to 
Is  directed  toward  those  citizens,  gener-  ^ave  things  ready  to  go  by  the  fall.  state  clarification  is  often  offered.) 
ally  ODDOSed  to  outriiiht  censor^hln  whn  Though  work  on  a  i»ew  Code  has  been  m  "Possibly."  Valentl  answers.  "But  we  still 
any  opposea  to  OUingm  censorsrup,  wno  „r™reBS  for  manv  months  (renorts  on  a  oro-  have  all  the  sound  legal  weaponry  on  our 
have  been  leaning  toward  classlflcaUon  ^^"^^l  T^^a^  tTvariety  Ut  O^W-  side.  Ours  is  voluntary-^urs  iTnot  censor- 
as  the  lesjer  of  two  evils.  As  the  news-  ber,  the  matter  has  be«n  given  high  priority  ship.  And  ours  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
paper  Variety  phrases  It:  by  Valentl,  particularly  since  the  time  that  problem— which  is  Information  to  the  par- 

A     syvtem     of     Voluntary     claaslflcatlon.  the  MPAA  appeals  bo»rd   granted   "exemp-  ent.     Anything  beyond  that  Is  the  noxioua 

VUantl   and  his  associates  seem   to  think,  tlons"  to  the  30-year-old  present  Code;  first  hand  of  corruptible  censorship." 

can  go  a  long  way  toward  convincing  these  to   raw    language   In   Warner   Bros.    "Who's  What   the   MPAA   president  seems   to  be 

people  that  Government  action  la  tmneces-  Afraid  of  Virginia  Wcxilf?"  and  later  to  the  saying  is  that  the  "witch-hunters"  will  be 

•ary,  and  tixat  the  motion  picture  industry  subject  of  aborUon  in !  Paramount 's  "Alfie."  around  no  matter  what  you  do.  and  they  can 

la  tnily  capable  of  «eU-regiUatlon,  It  Is  noted  that  "Woolf"  Is  currently  showing  he  beaten  In  court.    But  the  direction  of  the 

on  a  "no  one  under  18  Without  a  parent"  ad-  MPAA  thrust  is  rather  toward  those  responsl- 

Thls  idea,  I  might  point  out,  already  mission  policy,  and   tHat  "Alfie's"  ads  will  hie  citizens,  generally  opposed  to  censorship, 

has   strong   support  within   the    United  have  "adults  only"  tag.  who  have  been  leaning  toward  state  clasj-l- 

States.     Several    nationally    prominent,  voluntarily  classification   system,   accord-  flcatlon  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.    A  system 

highly  respected  groups  have  long  sup-  mg  to  Valentrs  memo,  would  work  as  fol-  o^  voluntary  classification,  Valentl  and  ms 

ported  a  classlflcatlon  system  of  one  type  lows:                                J  associates  seem  to  think.  ^^,  8°  ^/°"f^. '*! 

or    another   for   American    moUon   pic-  l-  The  distributors,  in  consultation  with  ^7„"t^Vc?"or^"runn"Ls^y    and'\h^^^^ 

ture  theaters.    These  groups  Include  the  ?,f^,  "ST^"'?^^  fiTf  ?/ ca?a^:^^ed  noi  moTion%VcTur?  iXsTrTis  'truircapabie  of 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach-  fi*'?K.^^!l  ^i^'""  '"^'JL,^^^^^^  "seif-reguiation." 

ei^  the  Ptlm  Estimate  BoaM  of  NaUonal  J^uS'^^oTZturen^uXTer  ""'"^^                     _-.^ 

SSSS^fSe  S^tes^f  SJtloi^^K  flrs^.^  Xr^T.TJcTsr..T.^^t^s  TRIBUTE  TO  SENAIXDR  SIMPSON 

ture    Council,    the    National   Legion   of  and    point-of-sale    materials    for    theaters  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President. 

Decency,  and  the  Schools  Motion  Picture  (Only  first-nm  advertising  can  be  effectively  one  of  the  most  beloved  Members  of  the 

Committee.  controlled  by  the  distributor. )  ^^^^^^  ^^  retire  at  the  expiration  of  his 

Mr.  President.  I  shaU  be  very  inter-  £  ^he  mpaa  s  oreea  Sheet.  summartzUng  present  term      I  refer  to  the  dlstln- 

eeted  in  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Valentl's  ^^^  f^„1  "^^fy  fir^" cC  ^'^drndJ  ^^ed  ^nator  from  Wyoming    tMr. 

proposal.    I  understand  that  the  date  of  u»iiy  addressed  to  the  aim  edito^  ox  each  Simpson]. 

September  6,  1966,  has  been  set  for  a  daUy  paper,  and  the  ♦veraii  circulation  of  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  writ- 
meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Motion  Pic-  the   sheet   win   b«   expanded.     Currently,  ten  a  guest  column  for  the  sjmdlcatea 
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columnist,  Holmes  Alexander.  The  col- 
umn is  entitled  "A  Senator's  Farewell." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Dally.  Stras- 

burg,  Va..  Aug.  16,  19661 

A  Sjenatob's  Fakewxix 

I  By  U.S.  Senator  Milwaed  L.  Simpson  ) 

Washington,  D.C. — I  deeply  appreciate 
having  this  opporttmlty  to  write  a  guest 
column  for  my  valued  and  respected  friend, 
Holmes  Alexander.  Coming  six  months  after 
my  announcement  that  I  would  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  United  States  Senate,  these 
observations  appear  In  the  twilight  of  my 
Senate  service.  Perhaps  this  Is  good  becatise 
of  the  advantage  of  retrospect. 

Whether  one  serves  a  single  Senate  term 
or  a  dozen,  there  is  always  more  left  undone 
than  accomplished.  The  reality  of  unat- 
talned  goals  looms  large  before  me  as  I  enter 
the  final  five  months  of  my  Senate  service. 

If  I  am  to  leave  the  Senate  with  one  firm 
conviction.  It  Is  that  America  today  is  dis- 
carding the  greatest  values  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  our  Constitution,  and  our 
BUI  of  Rlghte. 

The  Congress,  the  Court,  and  the  Execu- 
tive branch,  each  In  its  own  way.  Is  helping 
to  warp  the  marvelous  balance  described  and 
decreed  In  these  basic  documents.  This  bal- 
ance has  formed  the  under-plnnings  of  our 
society  for  the  nearly  two  hundred  years  of 
our  existence  as  a  nation.  It  is  a  balance 
achieved  Jointly  through  philosophy,  divi- 
sion, and  decentralization.  It  Is  a  balance 
achieved  by  no  other  nation  in  all  of  recorded 
history. 

Superficially,  our  country  seems  to  be  In 
robust  condition.  We  are  In  our  56th  month 
of  unprecedented  prosperity;  wages,  employ- 
ment, and  consumer  buying  are  high;  and 
the  split-level  home  is  still  a  fast-selling 
status  symbol. 

But  there  are  better  gauges  than  those 
with  which  to  measure  the  well-being  of  a 
nation. 

America  was  founded,  not  only  on  a  belief 
In  God,  but  as  a  direct  result  of  a  desire  to 
worship  God  In  a  manner  of  independent 
choice.  Into  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  written 
a  guarantee  that  government  would  never 
establish  a  state  religion  or  give  dominance 
to  a  particular  faith.  We  were  to  enjoy 
separation  of  church  and  state  but,  the 
Supreme  Court  notwithstanding,  I  maintain 
the  First  Amendment  was  not  Intended  to 
Wng  about  a  separation  of  God  and  state. 
The  attitude  of  a  government  toward  the 
faith  of  the  governed  Is  a  credible  measure 
of  the  well-being  of  a  nation. 

An  equally  valid  criterion  Is  the  attitude 
or  the  people  toward  those  values  which 
make  our  nation  unique  in  the  world;  the 
values  of  freedom  and  peace,  and  of  liberty 
and  Justice. 

Americans  In  and  out  of  government  some- 
times forget  that  these  quaUtles  were  orlg- 
■aauy  a  part  of  our  heritage,  not  for  their 
o»n  abstract  value,  but  for  their  position 
on  the  scales  of  social  balance.     Freedom.  In 

Ur.IT  ™'  •"  ""^  *^'"*y  ^  act  without 
tyndrance  or  restraint.  Uberty.  in  its  pure 
^.  is  the  limit  within  which  a  cemm 
amount  Of  free  choice  may  be  exercised.    And 

^vii  sm^e.''""'  '°™'  ''  ^  ''''"*''"  °'  ^" 

of  ^thlm  ?*  "**''°"'  °^  °^  hauon  conceived 
restrain  nh  f".''"  ^  "^  balanced  with 
estralnt,  liberty  balanced  with  responslbU- 

tlce-!^.  ^^^"^  balanced  with  honor.  Jus- 
Plvtr^f  JJ'^"'=*  ^''"  l»w-was  to  be  the 

°  be  weighed.    Let  ub  ask  four  ques- 
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tlons  about  th«  coaditlon  of  our  American 
values: 

(1)  Can  freedom  be  balanced  by  reetralnt 
In  a  society  which  accepts  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson's  declaraUon  that  a  Jail  sentence 
Is  a  "badge  of  honor"  or  In  which  the  Vice 
President  seems  to  encourage  a  "revolt"  of 
lawless  masses? 

(2j  Can  we  have  Uberty  with  responsibil- 
ity in  a  nation  where  local  responsibilities  are 
usurped  by  the  federal  government? 

(8)  Is  a  nation  truly  balancing  peace  with 
honor  when  it  considers  acquiescing  In  efforts 
by  Red  China  to  shoot  Its  way  into  the  U.N  • 
when  it  talks  of  negotiating  in  Vietnam  even 
though  the  only  points  of  negotlaUon  are 
how  much  of  a  surrender  Is  required? 

(4)  Can  there  be  equal  Justice  under  law 
when  the  courts  have  become  so  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  the  criminal  that  what 
Cicero,  that  great  Roman  Jurist,  termed  the 
"highest  law  .  .  .  the  safety  of  the  people." 
is  disregarded? 

Those  who  wrote  our  basic  documents  were 
cognizant  that  their  work  would  be  weighed 
on  the  scales  of  history.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  they  woxild  not  be  found  wanting 
In  the  balance  which  they  would  bring  to  the 
system.  This  balance — In  division  of  powers, 
in  philosophy,  and  In  decentralization — gave 
us.  not  deterrente  to  sound  and  effective  gov- 
ernipent.  but  the  foundation  for  It. 

Were  I  to  remain  In  the  Senate,  an  effort 
toward  a  re-creatlon  of  this  balance  would 
be  my  paramount  objective.  I  prav  that  the 
intelligent,  capable  Americans  who  serve 
after  me  will  be  (o  motivated. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
quite  surprised  and  most  grateful  and 
pleased  by  the  introduction  of  the  col- 
umn into  the  Ricord  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  It  is  a  gesture  that  I  certainly 
did  not  anticipate.  I  feel  quite  humble 
and  privileged. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  feel  that  the 
article  which  the  Senator  wrote  is  a  re- 
markable one  and  that  it  should  be  made 
available  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  with  regard  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  He  has  been  a  most 
pleasant  adornment  of  this  body.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  he  will  be  leaving  the 
Senate. 


MILITARY  RETENTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  1966,  a  study  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Peninusla  Retired  Officers'  Club. 
Moffett  Field.  Calif.,  on  the  military 
career  retention  problem. 

The  study  strongly  shows  the  feelings 
of  many  military  retirees  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  broken  faith  with  them 
in  regard  to  retirement  benefits.  This, 
it  is  suggested,  explains  in  large  part 
why  military  ser\1ce  has  lost  attractive- 
ness for  able  men. 

A.  C.  Wedemeyer,  general.  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  has  written  to  me,  enclosing  the 
study,  and  commenting  that  he  l>elieved 
it  to  be  a  fair  eviluatlon. 

General  Wedemeyer,  a  native  Nebras- 
kan,  has  given  long  and  distinguished 
service  to  our  country.  Graduating  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1919.  he 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In 
June  of  that  year  and  In  time  advanced 


to  the  grade  of  general.  He  has  had  di- 
versified experience:  Commander  of  the 
China  theater;  commanding  general  of 
the  2d  Army;  IXrector,  Plans  and  Opera- 
tions Division.  General  Staff;  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Combat  Op- 
erations; and  commanding  general  of  the 
6th  Army. 

General  Wedemeyer's  military  career 
was  an  Illustrious  one.  He  is  eminently 
qualified  and  his  counsel  demands  our 
attention.  In  his  letter  to  me,  the  gen- 
eral stated : 

In  my  Judgment  It  Is  vital  that  we  main- 
tain an  effective  hard  core  of  highly  trained 
well -equipped,  profeeslonala. 

With  the  thought  that  it  cannot  fall 
to  alert  Members  of  the  Senate  to  a  seri- 
ous and  immediate  problem,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  study  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  following  General  Wede- 
meyer's letter  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  study  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

BOTSB,  MD., 

_  Augtut  17, 19ee. 

Hon.  Roman  L.  Hkoska, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Roman:  The  attached  makes  a  rather 
Impressive  and  I  believe  fair  evaluaUon  in 
connection  with  the  attitude  of  responsible 
government  agencies.  Including  Congress,  to- 
ward thoee  who  follow  the  military  service  ■« 
a  profession.  In  my  Judgment  It  la  vital 
that  we  maintain  an  effective  hard  core  of 
highly  trained,  well-eqiUpped,  professlonaU. 
Retrardlese  of  the  money  or  emoluments  given 
to  them,  there  are  certain  perquisites  that 
have  always  been  asaoclated  with  the  mili- 
tary service  which  strongly  affect  morale,  as 
the  enclosed  memorandtun  so  clearly  reveals 

All  good  wishes. 

Ever  falthfiilly. 

A.  C.  WiajEiamB, 
General,  UJS.  Army  (Retired) . 

National  Defense — A  Pkoblzk  or  WAxma 
Patth 

( A  study  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive    Committee    of    the    Peninsula 
Retired  Ofllcer's  Club,  Moffett  Field   Calif 
March  1986) 

In  the  coming  months,  thousands  of  wlvea 
and  mothers  will  "eommlt"  their  boom  to 
the  dangers  In  Viet  Nam.  This  commitment 
will  be  Involuntary  In  a  personal  Bense;  in 
a  National  sense,  the  demand  that  our  men 
be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  warfare  Is  an 
obligation  of  citizenship. 

Today  all  too  mstny  citizens  look  upon 
military  8er\-lce  as  something  to  be  avoided. 
When  once  commlttted,  a  sufflclent  ntunber 
of  men  perform  enough  deeds  of  bravery  so 
that  some  of  their  fellow  cltlaens  do  Indulge 
the  thought  that  there  Is  prlvUege  and  honor 
In  serving  one's  country. 

The  core  of  battle  success  in  the  United 
States  U  the  professional  officer  and  enlisted 
man.  charged  with  the  leadership  of  lea 
experienced  troops.  The  depth  of  morale, 
the  training,  and  experience  of  theae  pro- 
feesionale  are  the  final  determinants  in  the 
balance  of  "success"  or  "failure'"  of  military 
action. 

The  citizenry  seldom  recognizee  these  vital 
elements  of  this  balance.  It  U  the  loes  of 
life  in  battle  which  is  the  sole  unr^iace- 
able  "cost"  of  a  battle.  ClUee  can  be  rebuilt: 
munitions  replaced;  aircraft  and  ahlpe  refur- 
bished.    But  the  men  loet  are  Irreplaceable. 

How  can  we  reduce  the  loes  of  otu-  greatest 
asset,  our  young  men?  The  vital  factor  la 
the  njorale,  training,  and  experience  of  Xb» 
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proTaMlonal  oOcen  aiui  enllctad  zaen 
upon  whom  we  pUc*  such  weighty  burdens 
of  leadership. 

Profewlonallsm  Is  not  secured  by  promot- 
ing a  ao-year-old  youth  to  Master  Sergeant  or 
to  Major.  Professionalism  la  a  dedicated  ca- 
reer accomplishment.  It  Is  attaining  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence.  .  It  Is  a  life- 
time study  and  practice  of  all  the  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  for  proficiency  In  the 
art  and  science  required  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  continuing  decimation  of 
the  professional  base  of  leadership,  a  deci- 
mation not  apparent  In  the  higher  ranks  of 
leadership  which  were  involved  In  World  War 
n,  but  In  the  maturing  ranks  of  leadership 
among  oflQcers  and  enlisted  men  whoae  ca- 
reers started  in  the  late  1940'b  to  date.  This 
steady  decimation,  manifested  by  early  re- 
signation or  refusal  to  re-enllst.  has  been  ap- 
parent to  succeeding  administrations  and  ses- 
dons  of  Congress. 

The  "career-retention  problem"  has  been 
studied  at  every  level  of  Government.  The 
proUem  Increaaes  almost  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  studies  made.  The  studies 
have  produced  no  tangible  results.  They 
ploughed  the  ground  In  Investigating  the 
Incentives  which  convince  a  young  American 
to  c&'t  his  lot  as  a  dedicated  servant  to  his 
nation.  But  retention  rates  continue  to  sag. 
"Why  don't  young  men  choose  professional 
military  service  as  a  career?  Why  don't  ca- 
reer offlcers  and  enlisted  men  stay  longer  In 
,  the  service?     Take  a  brief  backward  look. 

^  Retired  ofBcers  and  enlisted  men  once  oc- 

^  cupled   positions  In  the  van  of  patriotism. 

They  were  the  professionals  who  led  the 
troopa  through  the  World  Wars,  and  the  re- 
cent war.  They  were  the  professional  man- 
power pool  charged  with  this  moat  Important 
duty  of  citizenship.  Casualties  are  Inevlta- 
bl«.  but  men  know  that  the  higher  the  pro- 
ffloalonal  training  of  competent  offlcers,  the 
smaller  Is  the  loss  of  men.  In  this  respect 
this  record  is  superb. 

We  military  retirees  have  achieved  a  proud 
and  distinctive  performance  In  our  honorable 
profession.  The  honor  due  Professionalism. 
however,  has  not  been  forthcoming.  We  de- 
dicated professionals  have  been  relegated 
to  Inferior  status.  Rightful  prestige  has 
been  trampled  upon  and  degraded.  Is  this 
a  suitable  reward?  What  Is  the  human  re- 
action to  bad  faith  and  humiliating  treat- 
ment by  what  should  be  a  grateful  Govern - 
DMnt? 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  our  con- 
cern la  directly  related  to  the  career  Impli- 
cations being  shown  by  our  younger  succes- 
•on  In  service  to  the  Nation.  As  Individuals, 
they  perceive  our  lot  and  their  treatment. 
They  themselves  face  unrealistic  regulations 
preacrlblng  premature  retirement.  They  be- 
lieve military  careers  depend  upon  com- 
mensurate compensation  during  active  and 
retlivd  service,  and  that  such  service  should 
oommand  respect.  They  witness  ex  post  facto 
laws  with  the  government  altering  the  legal 
consequences  of  past  acts.  They  see  the 
fluctuating  policy  of  changing  the  rules  after 
completion  of  the  service.  They  make  their 
deotolona  early  enough  In  life  to  avoid  these 
unattractive  manifestations  of  unconcern  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Congrees. 

What  weight  they  give  to  our  plight  is  in- 
determinable. But.  It  Is  an  obvious  aspect 
-  which  Influences  their  decision  to  become  or 
not  to  become  career  offlcen  asd  eiiM>t4.>d 
men.  TDe  bold  and  brutal  figures  of  early 
TeatgXkatlons  from  among  the  embryo  and 
neophyte  groups  of  American  men  whom  we 
Initially  commission  and  enlist  Is  startling 
proof  of  tbe  groas  error  of  our  present  pol- 
icy. 

We  retirees,  without  exception,  thoroughly 

.rwent  the  watering  down  of  the  basic  and 

fundamental  "retirement  Incentives"  c^ered 

ua  at  the  beginning  of  our  careers.     0\xt 


treatment  Is  clear  to  those  younger  men  who, 
we  hoped  would  take  Cur  places.  This  breach 
of  faith  toward  retirees  Is  illogical.  Retirees 
cannot  comprehend  tlie  premise  that  In  these 
United  States  of  America  what  is  manifestly 
a  contract  for  retlfement.  made  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  years  In  the  past,  can  be 
brutally  abrogated  years  after  the  services 
have  been  rendered,  tind  retirement  accom- 
plished. 

Our  legislators  muet  have  been  confused 
by  words,  phrases,  cfearts.  and  explanations 
of  the  several  admlnittratlons  presenting  the 
"problem."  The  hearings  are  replete  with 
dissertations  of  what  a  military  retiree  is, 
and  what  the  Natloti's  obligations  to  him 
are.  or  should  be.  But  the  fact  remains. 
The  nation,  speaking  through  its  Congress. 
has  decreed  that  retired  pay  was  neither  a 
vested  right,  a  guaranteed  right,  nor  an 
amount  calculated  oti  the  existing  statutes 
and  rules  In  vogue  during  service  Tradi- 
tionally, a  "savings  clause"  Is  placed  In  every 
statute  In  which  the  etatus  of  Individuals  Is 
being  changed.  TTie  one  and  only  exception 
to  this  American  Tradition  affects  Just  the 
career  professionals  at  the  armed  services. 

Some  rationalize  tliat  these  old  profes- 
sionals who  have  serted  their  tours  and  ac- 
complished their  duties  "have  lost  their  use- 
fulness"; are  now  too  "expensive"  to  the 
Nation:  that  hewing  to  the  traditional  retire- 
ment pay  computation  laws  is  too  great  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayers.  Statistically.  It 
Is  In  the  CoNGREssiON»L  Record  (though  hid- 
den In  a  welter  of  oliher  figures)  that  "Re- 
tired Pay"  In  1939  ate  up  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  armed  ser\flces  budget  than  It  did 
In  1965.  or  will  In  1970! 

Having  broken  faith  with  the  one  hundred 
year  old  retired  pay  rule,  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  compound  the  Injustice 
by  changing  other  "fringe  benefits"  to  the  in- 
dividual retiree.  Year  after  year,  benefits 
promised  or  held  out  as  an  Incentive  or  tra- 
ditionally recognized  M  part  of  the  privileges 
of  our  predecessors  are  whittled  away  from 
the  professional  military  officers.  "This  Is 
exemplified  in  Vetemns  Hospitals  by  the 
downgrading  of  Congiesslonally  awarded  and 
honorably  earned  titles,  as  Comniander  to 
that  of  plain  Mister.  The  retiree  has  seen 
the  effects  of  the  conjtant  watering  down  of 
privileges  In  the  coramlssary  and  post  ex- 
change stores  and  the  dilution  of  privileges 
once  recognized  through  "Customs".  The  ex- 
penditure m  dollars  eppUed  to  these  items 
Is  not  large.  The  s«rlousnes8  Is  not  mere 
dollars  nor  In  privileges  eroded  away,  but  In 
the  sum  total  of  all  these. 

These  are  the  things  that  break,  morale. 
This  is  why  military  service  has  lost  at- 
tractiveness for  able  men. 

One  member  of  the  Congress  has  said,  "As 
Important  as  all  the  benefits  and  all  the  pay 
raises  we  can  pass  Is  the  simple  knowledge 
that  we  keep  our  promises.  We  will  never 
have  adequate  retention  unless  the  man 
Joining  the  services  c*in  feel  secure  that  the 
benefits  promised  hlia  In  his  youth  will  not 
be  eroded  with  age. 

There  exists  a  distrust  of  promises  made 
by  the  government  as  evidenced  by  the  criti- 
cal retention  probleSi.  Only  by  Congres- 
sional action  can  faiti  In  the  government  be 
restored  and  a  solutloa  to  the  retention  prob- 
lem made  possible. 


NATIONAL  DRtiM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  HARTKE.  VSlt.  President,  tomor- 
row marks  the  beginning  of  a  week  set 
aside  for  the  recognition  of  the  activities 
of  the  1  million  Americans  participat- 
ing in  drum  and  bugle  corps. 

National  Drum  Corps  Week  focuses 
the  Nation's  attention  upon  the  worth- 
while endeavors  of  these  young  men  smd 
women.  These  amtteur  musical  groups 
provide  patriotic  and  popular  music  at 


ci\'ic  and  patriotic  events,  and  at  parades 
and  festivals.  Often  enchanted  with  the 
brilliance  and  precision  of  their  per- 
formance, the  spectator  overlooks  the 
long  hours  of  practice  and  the  individual 
self-discipline  required  to  assiu-e  their 
consistently  high  level  of  musicianship 
and  teamwork. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State 
of  Indiana  has  produced  many  outstand- 
ing drum  and  bugle  corps,  including  the 
Maple  City  Cadets  of  La  Porte.  These 
groups  are  a  credit  both  to  their  local 
community  and  their  State. 

During  the  coming  week,  drum  and 
bugle  corps  will  participate  In  pageants 
and  championships  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. Those  who  have  forgotten  the 
thrill  of  a  parade  should  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  to  refresh  their 
memories.  I  wish  this  valuable  endeavor 
continued  growth  and  success. 
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THE   ARGENTINE   REGIME 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  development  in  Argentina  which  I 
hope  signals  the  beginning  of  a  change  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  the  military  regime 
there.  Yesterday  s  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  the  regime  has  offered  to  re- 
store the  prerogatives  of  the  nationally 
chartered  universities.  As  you  know, 
these  prerogatives  had  been  abolished 
when  the  new  regime  seized  the  univer- 
sities on  July  29  and  placed  them  under 
governmental  control  for  the  first  time  in 
Argentine  history. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Enrique  Mar- 
tinez P31Z'  statement,  proclaiming  that 
"noninterference  in  university  internal 
matters  is  the  Government's  firm  pur- 
pose,'  becomes  a  reality.  I  trust  that 
the  restoration  of  the  traditional  auton- 
omy of  the  universities  signals  the  be- 
ginning of  a  shift  in  the  policies  of  the 
new  regime  toward  a  return  to  constitu- 
tionalism. Indeed,  let  us  all  hope  this 
new  action  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  policy  to  restore  democracy  and  free- 
dom to  the  Argentine  people.  To  this 
hopeful  note,  however,  I  feel  I  must  add 
the  fact  that  this  single  action  seen  in 
the  context  of  what  has  come  before, 
leaves  room  for  only  cautious  optimism. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  to  a  very  large 
degree  this  change  of  heart  resulted  from 
action  by  the  OAS,  as  manifested  in  the 
recent  postponement  of  the  scheduled 
Foreign  Minister's  Conference,  and  crit- 
icism of  the  Argentine  regime  earlier 
this  week  by  Catholic  church  leaders  and 
Catholic  professors.  In  addition.  I  be- 
lieve the  recent  approval  by  the  Senate 
of  an  amendment  to  cut  off  U.S.  aid  to 
Latin  American  regimes  which  came  into 
power  by  the  nonconstitutional  overthrow 
of  a  freely  elected,  constitutional  demo- 
cratic government  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  Latin  American  opinion. 
That  amendment  is  now  before  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  realize  the  long- 
term  political  importance  of  the  amend- 
ment and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  delete 
or  substantially  modify  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
New  York  Times  articles  and  an  editorial 


on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(Krom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.   17,   1966] 

ARGENTINE  Regime  YizLDe  on  Schools — Pro- 
poses To  Restore  Most  Prtvileces  Abol- 
ished IN  UNIVHtSTTT  SnZTTRES 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

BWENOS  Anuss,  August  16. — The  military 
regime  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Juan  Carlos  Onganla 
began  a  broad  retreat  today  before  the  angry 
Argentine  academic  community. 

President  Onganla  offered  to  restore  almost 
all  the  prerogatives  of  the  nationally  char- 
tered universities.  He  had  ordered  the 
seizures  of  the  universities  July  29  and  had 
placed  them  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time  In  Argentine  his- 
tory. The  new  offers  were  the  first  reversal 
of  policy  by  the  military  since  It  seized  con- 
trol of  the  Government  June  28. 

The  offers  to  the  universities  Included 
promises  to  have  rectors  and  faculty  deans 
rule  on  any  changes  in  educational  laws  af- 
fecting their  former  authority.  Rectors  of 
five  of  the  eight  national  universities,  along 
with  most  of  their  deans,  had  resigned  rather 
than  pledge  loyalty   to   the   regime. 

PROMISE    ON    FINANCING 

Any  new  university  laws  will  assure  eco- 
nomic independence  and  university  govern- 
ment win  be  subject  to  student  agreement. 
General  Onganla  declared.  The  seizure  of 
the  universities  had  abolished  traditional 
autonomy.  In  which  teachers,  students  and 
alumni  participated   equally  in   self-rule. 

Efforts  to  obtain  university  reaction  to  the 
Government's  proposals  were  largely  unavail- 
ing. Because  of  the  religious  holiday  of  the 
Peast  of  the  Assumption  Monday  and  the 
116th  anniversary  tomorrow  of  the  death  of 
Argentina's  national  hero.  Gen.  Jos^  de  San 
Martin,  many  people  remained  at  resorts  after 
the  weekend. 

Under  the  new  conditions  submitted  for 
imlversity  approval.  President  Onganla 
promised  that  professors  would  have  full 
freedom  to  choose  their  subject  matter  and 
that  the  regime  would  not  discriminate  In 
academic  appointments  for  Ideological  rea- 
sons. 

Many  university  people  believed  that  the 
seizure  of  the  national  universities  and  the 
police  attacks  on  several  faculties  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buenos  Aires  reflected  the  Influence 
of  Tightest  political  and  religious  elements 
In  the  new  Government.  The  state  uni- 
versities had  been  accused  of  being  centers 
of  Communist  activity. 

The  military's  offer  to  the  universities  also 
promised  that  the  mass  resignations  of  pro- 
fessors and  other  teachers,  which  are  still  go- 
ing on,  would  be  a  matter  for  the  universi- 
ties, not  the  Government,  to  handle. 

More  than  half  of  the  2,000  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Buenos  Alree,  which  has  75,000 
lull-tlme  students,  have  resigned  President 
Onganla  has  postponed  the  reopening  of  the 
university  until  next  Monday, 

The  university  here  and  the  four  smaller 
state  institutions  whose  rectors  and  deans 
resigned  were  ordered  shut  Aug  i  for  two 
weeks 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  President  Onganla, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Interim 
Minister  of  Education,  Enrique  Martinez  Paz 
added  that  "noninterference  in  university  in- 
ternal matters  is  the  Government's  firm  pur- 
pose '^ 

The  regime  opened  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  briefly  to  Install  the  new  rector, 
"r  Luis  Botet.  who  replaced  the  noted 
structural  engineer,  Hllarlo  Fernandez  Long 
in  that  post. 

Dr  Botet,  54  years  old,  is  a  controversial 
eut  respected  professor  of  law.     He  has  held 


many  government  assignments  over  the  years 
and  has  been  a  frequent  critic  of  public 
figures.  He  Is  known  to  favor  strong  central 
government. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.   17.   19661 
Aboentina  Marks  Time 

For  the  first  time  since  General  Per6n 
made  the  mistake  of  antagonizing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Argentina,  the  hierarchy 
there  has  openly  criticized  a  government. 
This  Is  the  regime  of  still  another  military 
dictator,   Lieut.  Gen.  Juan   Carlos  Onganla. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  to  be  read  next  Sunday, 
Bishop  Quarraclno  of  a  Buenos  Aires  subtirb 
disavows  reports  of  any  link  between  the 
Onganla  Government  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  At  the  same  time,  another 
bishop,  writing  in  a  Uruguayan  weekly 
banned  In  Argentina,  accuses  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  wanting  "to  run  the  country  as  If  it 
were  an  army  barracks." 

It  is  safe  to  guess  that  the  Argentine 
hierarchy  is  trying  to  convey  to  the  general 
Talleyrand's  famous  advice:  "Above  all,  not 
too  much  zeal."  The  alarm  being  expressed 
in  church  circles  reflects  no  lack  of  devout- 
ness  in  President  Ongania's  own  practice  of 
Catholicism,  but  rather  an  excess  of  reli- 
giosity in  his  official  role. 

Dlsgruntlement  with  the  new  regime  seems 
to  be  spreading.  Seven  crucial  weeks  have 
passed  and  the  Government  has  done  nothing 
positive.  The  economy  is  not  being  con- 
trolled. On  the  contrary,  the  Peronist- 
domlnated  trade  unionists  have  had  a  hand- 
some Increase  in  wages  in  the  midst  of  the 
Inflation.  No  new  program  for  economic 
recovery  or  development  has  been  issued. 
Democracy  has  gone  by  the  boards  in  a 
nation  populated  almost  entirely  by  people  of 
Western  Europeans  descent  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  ruling  themselves. 

Argentina  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
sophisticated  nations  of  Latin  America.  If 
a  change  was  due.  It  was  hardly  the  form  of 
a  rightist  military  revolution  Neither  the 
"devout  Roman  Catholics"  nor  the  "fervent 
patriots"  for  whom  President  Ongania  has 
asked  will  solve  Argentina's  grave  problems. 
The  bishops  who  criticized  the  new  Govern- 
ment were  expressing  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  disillusionment  that  is  un- 
doubtedly broadly  based. 

The  Argentine  generals  came  roaring  in 
like  lions  on  June  27.  They  have  torn  things 
i^p  a  bit.  but  they  have  yet  to  do  anything 
that  can  validly  be  considered  creative. 

(From  the  Ntw  York  Times.  Aug    16.   1966] 

AsGENTiNi  Catholic  Bishops   Criticize  the 

Ongania  Government 

I  By  H.  J.  Maldenberg  i 

Buenos  Airbs,  August  \f> — The  military 
regime  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Juan  Carlos  Onganla 
was  severely  criticized  today  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops. 

"The  persistent  attitude  that  the  present 
Government  Is  linked  to  the  holy  church 
is  false."  declared  Bishop  Antonio  Quar- 
raclno  of  Nueve  de  Julio,  a  Buenos  Aires 
suburb. 

"Let  me  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all 
that  this  Government  has  no  claim  on  the 
faithful,  nor  can  the  church  depend  on  It," 
he  said  In  a  pastoral  message  to  be  read  at 
all  masses  next  Sunday  in  churches  under  his 
Jurisdiction. 

Equally  alarmed  at  being  associated  with 
the  military  regime  that  seized  jxawer  June 
28.  another  suburban  bishop.  Jeronlmo  Jose 
Podesta  of  Avellaneda,  also  spoke  critically 
of  the  regime  In  an  Interview  with  the 
Uruguayan  weekly  Marcha. 

ARMT    INTXCENCE    SEEN 

"President  Onganla  Is  an  honest  man  of 
good  faith  but  with  the  mentality  and  out- 
look of  a  soldier."  the  bishop  declared.  "He 
vrants  to  run  the  country  as  If  it  were     an 


army  barracks.  UnhappUy,  President  On- 
ganla Is  also  subject  to  the  Influence  of 
a  group  of  military  officers  above  him." 

That  the  46-year-old  blshc^  chose  to  make 
his  views  known  through  Marcha  surprised 
the  few  Argentines  who  heard  of  the  pub- 
lished Interview.  The  magazine  Is  among 
the  publications  banned  by  General  On- 
gania. 

Only  one  Buenos  Aires  newspaper,  Clarln, 
carried  any  mention  of  Bishop  Podesta's 
comments,  and  that  was  a  mild  version  of 
an  Italian  news  agency  report  from  Monte- 
video 

The  small  English -language  Buenoe  Aires 
Herald  printed  a  stronger  United  Press  Inter- 
national dispatch. 

Church  spokesmen  refused  to  discuss  the 
selection  of  Marcha  by  Bishop  Podesta  as 
they  handed  out  copies  of  Bishop  Quarra- 
clno's  pastoral  message.  They  noted,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  given  proofs  of  the  Marcha 
article  to  Buenoe  Aires  newspapers  over  the 
weekend. 

Asked  whether  the  military  leaders  now 
ruling  Argentina  could  be  regarded  as  anU- 
Semltlc,  Bishop  Podesta  told  Marcha  editors: 

"I  wouldn't  use  that  word,  but  don't  be 
surprised  If  you  hear,  for  example,  that  Jew- 
ish doctors  are  being  eased  out  of  hospitals," 

The  BUhop  has  visited  Israel  and  several 
Arab  countries  and  is  considered  friendly 
to  Argentina's  half-million  Jews. 

Expressing  hope  that  the  military  regime 
could  take  "oertaln  positive  action  In  tiie 
future,"  Blahop  Podesta  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing. "I  don't  mean  by  that  that  I  approve 
or  Justify  the  June  2B  uprising,"  In  which 
President  Onganla  took  power. 

The  bishop  denounced  police  raids  on  sev- 
eral Buenos  Aires  colleges  after  the  regime 
seized  the  state-chartered  universities  July 
29. 

"I  am  convinced  that  strong  political  in- 
fluences were  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
universities  In  a  Marxist  encircling  move- 
ment, but  this  did  not  Justify  the  measuraa 
taken  by  the  Government."  he  said. 

The  bishop's  lnter\1ew  with  the  Uruguayan 
weekly  is  expected  to  Increase  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  banned  magazine  being 
smuggled  Into  Argentina.  Marcha  was  ban- 
ned July  27  along  with  other  foreign  pub- 
lications considered  politically  dangerous  or 
pornographic  by  the  Argentine  security 
police. 

WEEKLY    MORE    SATIRICAL 

Marcha.  which  normally  sells  10  percent  of 
its  60,000  copies  in  this  city.  Is  edited  by 
Carlos  Quljanc,  a  lawyer  for  the  Bank  of 
London  and  South  America.  It  is  similar 
to  The  New  Statesman,  the  British  weekly. 

However.  Marcha  Is  less  widely  read  than 
the  banned  Argentine  satirical  weekly,  Tla 
Vlcenta.  The  successor  to  Tla  Vlcenta  Is 
Maria  Belen,  named  after  a  cartoon  character 
of  Its  artlst-edltor,  Juan  Carlos  Colombres. 
Since  Tla  VlcenU  was  closed  July  22,  Its 
successor  magazine,  ostensibly  devoted  to 
women's  news,  has  taken  a  decidedly  satirical 
political   tone. 

Yesterday,  for  example.  It  described  a 
couple  going  out  for  an  evening  under  the 
present  "morality  laws  "  Imposed  by  the  mili- 
tary regime. 

"Let's  see.  do  we  have  our  Identity  pa- 
pers, birth  certificates,  documented  reports 
on  our  parents'  ancestry?"  the  husband  asks. 
"We  shouldn't  forget  dark  glasses,  now  that 
nightclubs  must  have  all  their  lights  tumMl 
up."  the  wife  adds. 

The  morality  laws  have  embarrassed  and 
angered  many  Argentines,  who  have  long 
considered  their  cotintry  one  of  the  most 
conservative  in  lAtln  America.  Many  believe 
the  laws  were  Imposed  by  ultrarellglous  ele- 
ments in  the  new  Government. 

To  counter  this  view  and  wide  public  dis- 
content over  the  quickening  of  Argentina's 
chronic  wage-price  spiral,  many  churchmen 
are  seeking  to  disassociate  the  church  from 
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;ih«  military  regime.  A  private  petition  Is 
being  circulated  among  prleeta,  for  example, 
asking  Antonio  Canllnal  Cagglano  to  divorce 
himself  from  the  Government. 

In  addition,  about  100  profewcav  at  the 
foyr  Qithollc  universities  m  Argentina  have 
•fltrmed  their  support  for  their  colleagues 
at  the  national  colleges  who  have  resigned  In 
protest  against  the  regime's  seizure  of  the 
•tate  unive^sltlet  and  beating  of  professors 
and  students. 

[From   the  New  York  Tlmee,  Aug.   7,   1WS6] 

CUthoucs  Scoa*  Ajunamm  rt^mnrtrg — Chvbcr 

Pionasou  Asbail  Stats  Colucks'  Sxzz- 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

BuxKoa  Aixxs,  August  8. — ^Pirof  eesors  at  the 
Boanan  OathoUc  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
deaounoed  last  night  the  seizure  of  the 
aaoQlar  universities  by  the  military  regime  of 
Ueut.  Oen.  Juan  Carlos  Onganla  on  July  29. 

In  doing  so,  they  broke  their  silence  and 
gave  support  to  the  more  than  JKH)  of  the 
3^000  teachers  at  the  separata  national  Unl- 
vwalty  of  Buenos  Aires  who  have  resigned 
from  the  closed  institution  in  the  last  week. 

"The  country  needs  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians, and  these  can  be  produced  only  If 
the  nnlversitlea  are  ^Boient  and  able  to  ful- 
fill their  objectives,"  said  a  mantfeato  signed 
by  66  professors  at  tha  CathoUo  university. 
'""»!■  can  be  secured  only  If  princess  such 
MM  the  right  of  freedom  of  thought  and  opin- 
ion within  the  Institution  are  maintained." 

AUudlng  to  ektremlBt  elements  in  the  new 
regime  who  have  been  seeking  to  curb  the 
universltlee  since  the  elected  Government  of 
President  Arturo  U.  nila  was  overthrown 
in  a  bloodlees  coup  on  June  28,  the  declara- 
tion added: 

"The  principle  of  university  autonomy  la 
the  most  important  factor  In  achieving  high- 
er academic  levels.  That  and  nondlscrtanl- 
aatlon  for  reasons  of  race,  ideology,  poUtlca 
or  reliclous  beUefs  within  the  imlversity 
community." 

POUCK   CRIXr   ACCtrSD 

The  manifesto  came  after  the  former  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Exact  Sciences  at  the  na- 
Uonal  university.  Rolando  V.  Garcia,  filed 
a  lawsuit  against  the  Federal  police  chief 
Oen.  Mario  Fonaeca.  The  suit  charged  the 
offlcial  with  having  personally  directed  the 
beatings  of  professors  and  students  at  his 
coUege  soon  after  President  Onganla  ordered 
the  selKure  of  the  nationally  chartered  \ml- 
versltles. 

Dr.  Oarcla.  a  mathematician,  also  charged 
that  "the  police  shouted  insults,  including 
antlaemltlc  remarks."  whUe  the  teachers 
and  students  were  Systematically  beaten. 

Many  of  those  not  taken  directly  to  hos- 
pitals with  severe  wounds  were  herded  to 
poUce  sUtlons  In  trucks  befcwe  being  re- 
leased. Dr.  Garcia  added. 

Among  those  beaten  on  the  night  of  July 
a»  wasa  visiting  profeasor  of  mathematics 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Warren  A.  Ambrose.  Physicians  ap- 
P°*^t«l^  the  coiut  hearing  the"  suit,  found 
three  dlKlnct  bruises  on  his  back  durins  an 
examination.  ^ 

NzwspAPXK  carncAi, 

In  addition  to  the  protest  by  the  Catholic 
university  professors,  the  influenUal  morning 
paper  La  Naci6n  raised  lu  voice  for  the  first 
tune  against  General  Onganla  by  declaring  in 
an  editorial  yesterday: 

"If  the  Government  honestly  recognizes 
its  error  and  makes  up  for  the  moral  damage 
Inflicted  on  those  who  have  only  the  strength 
ct  their  dignity  as  scholars,  the  university 
people  who  up  to  now  have  simply  sulTered 
in  aUence  the  disorder  of  the  demagogues, 
then  ways  will  be  found  to  reaxune  the  fartUe 
1  of  the  ooUegea." 
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The  editorial  added  that  former  dictator 
Juan  D.  Perdn's  nonvlalent  assault  of  the  na- 
tional iinlverBltlee  cost  the  colleges  10  years 
of  progress.  Mr.  Perdu  never  formally  vio- 
lated university  autonomy  during  his  11 -year 
rule,  which  was  ended  in  1965.  Rather,  he 
packed  the  coUeges  with  unqualified  teachers 
whom  he  trusted. 

V£.  BtTSINESSlfKN  WOIUIED 

Washington's  condemnation  of  Argentine 
police  brutality  foUo\^ng  the  military  re- 
gime's selziure  of  the  autonomous  state  uni- 
versities has  caused  concern  in  the  United 
States  business  comnmnlty  here. 

Although  many  United  States  businessmen 
here  thought  the  State  Department's  expres- 
sion of  concern  was  relatively  perfunctory, 
they  were  alarmed  by  remarks  made  by  th« 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Lincoln  Gordon 
Thursday.  Mr.  Gordon  paid  the  United  States 
felt  dismay  over  the  vlWent  way  the  unlver- 
sltles  were  closed. 

"I  know  an  American  professor  was  among 
those  beaten  up  and  all  that,"  a  resident 
manager  of  a  large  United  States  company 
said,  "but  I'm  sure  Washington  knows  we 
don't  have  much  leverage  left  in  Latin- 
American  affairs.  We  never  had  much  in 
Argentina  anyway." 

Many  United  States  businessmen  have  ex- 
IM-essed  fears  over  the  growing  economic  na- 
tionalism in  Latin  America. 

The  reason  for  this  concern  Is  explained  by 
flgxiree  cited  by  United  States  businessmen 
in  a  recent  interview.  Their  total  direct  In- 
vestment In  Argentina  Is  *900-mllllon  about 
the  same  as  that  in  Mexico.  "Put  another 
way.  It  is  about  what  «e  lost  In  Cuba  after 
Castro  took  over."  a  North  American  banker 
observed. 

In  addition  to  direct  Investment  In  plants 
and  commercial  ventures  which  Is  about  10 
per  cent  of  over-all  United  States  direct  in- 
vestment in  Latin  America.  Washington  and 
private  lenders  have  roughly  $l-bllllon  In 
loans  outstanding  in  Argentina. 


as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  cospon- 
sored  the  bill.  Adding  other  child  nu- 
trition elements,  however  commendable 
to  the  school  milk  extension  legislation 
in  my  estimation,  could  only  have  weak- 
ened this  support, 

Of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened.  However,  this  Is  no  time  to 
cry  over  spUt  milk.  It  is  a  time  to  evalu- 
ate the  chances  of  getting  action  on  an 
omnibus  child  nutrition  bill  this  year 
and,  if  this  appears  unlikely,  for  acting 
on  legislation,  such  as  my  bill,  which 
would.  In  any  event,  extend  the  school 
milk  program. 
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SCHOOL  MILK  EXTENSION  STALLED 
IN  HOUSE  RULE3  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  i/Lr.  President,  since 
1954  the  special  milk  program  for  school- 
children has  provided  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  *iilk  drunk  by  the 
Nation's  schoolchildren  at  mldmoming 
and  midaftemoon  pnilk  breaks.  As  a 
result  milk  consumption  during  school 
hours  has  gone  up  substantially.  How- 
ever the  program  1*  now  in  serious 
trouble — more  trouble  than  most  people 
realize. 

The  school  milk  program  expires  on 
June  30,  1967.  Legislaitlon  extending  the 
program  for  3  years  vras  included  in  an 
omnibus  child  nutrition  bill  which  re- 
cently passed  the  Seniite.  Two  versions 
of  this  bill  were  reported  by  two  com- 
mittees in  the  House  af  Representatives. 
This  jurisdictional  dispute  is  now  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Recently  I  was  told  by  informed 
sources  that  more  than  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  is  at  issue.  The  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  serious  reservations 
about  supporting  a  role  to  permit  one 
of  the  bills  to  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  because  both  bills  contain  an 
extension  of  the  school  lunch  concept — 
a  school  breakfast  program. 

One  of  the  reasons  X  confined  my  re- 
cent legislation  to  an  extension  of  the 
•School  milk  program  \«as  simply  because 
the  program  had  very  strong  support 


CAPABLE  WEST  VIRGINIAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  West  Virginia  Is  a  State  which 
produces  a  myriad  of  fine  products  and 
has  many  attributes  which  are  contribut- 
ing to  Its  greater  economic,  industrial, 
and  social  development.  And  it  is  pro- 
ducing and  nurturing  citizens  who  will 
utilize  its  attributes  to  the  greater  bene- 
fit of  the  State  and  tills  Nation.  One  of 
these  citizens.  Mr.  Charles  Howard 
Hardesty,  Jr.,  was,  on  September  17,  the 
subject  of  a  congratulatory  editorial  in 
the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  times. 

I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
those  of  that  newspaper  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Hardesty 's  successful 
labors  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Project  Gasoline,  the  coal  re- 
search project  which  will  turn  coal  into 
gasoline,  thus  serving  a  great  need  in 
this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
September  17  newspaper  editorial, 
'Hardesty  Moves  Up,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  'nmes, 

Aug.  17,  1966) 

Hardestt  Moves  Up 

In  less  than  four  yeeirs,  Charles  Howard 
Hardesty  Jr.  has  risen  high  in  the  ranks  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  he  appears  des- 
tined to  head  the  big  firm  some  day.  His 
most  recent  promotion  is  to  the  position  of 
executive  vice  president,  Just  one  rung  on  the 
ladder  below  the  top  job. 

As  a  Fairmont  attorney,  "young  Hardesty." 
as  he  was  known  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father,  the  late  Sen.  C.  Howard  Hardesty. 
carved  out  a  niche  for  himself  In  the  affairs 
of  this  community.  He  rendered  exemplary 
service  as  State  Tax  Commissioner  during  s 
period  when  he  supervised  the  establishment 
of  Its  income  tax  division  and  Its  revaluation 
and  appraisal  sections. 

Joining  Consol  as  general  counsel,  he  was 
subsequently  elevated  to  vice  president  and 
secretarj'.  In  charge  of  the  vast  and  intricate 
legal  matters  Involving  the  projxised  acquisi- 
tion of  Consol  by  Continental  Oil  Co..  he  has 
been  laboring  around  the  clock  on  the 
transaction. 

As  \'lce  president  of  the  Keystone  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Operators  Association  he  has  been 
chief  spokesman  In  protracted  controversies 
involving  the  Industry  over  subsidence  and 
water  pollution  laws.  Hardesty  also  has 
found  time  to  appear  in  Charleeton  on  vari- 
ous matters  concerning  the  state  tax  program 
and  Its  possible  revision. 


Fairmont  already  has  many  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  its  outstanding  yomig  citizen,  and 
this  newspaper  fearlessly  predlcU  that  the 
time  will  come  when  his  further  rise  in  the 
corpMDrate  field  will  furnish  cause  lor  addi- 
tional congratulations. 


eet  to  the  taxpayws — as  weU  as  the  voters 
who  will  go  to  the  polls  in  November. 


THE  TFX— A  BOONDOGGLE? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  ihe  lengthy  discussions  and  the  Sen- 
ate action  this  week,  all  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  past  few 
days.  I  think  Members  of  the  House  who 
will  ne.xt  be  called  upon  to  act  on  TFX 
appropriations  will  be  interested,  as  will 
Senators,  in  an  editorial  wiiich  I  received 
in  the  mail  this  morning.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Tribune. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial,  from  one 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  America,  tells 
its  own  self-explanatory  story.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  Congress 
and  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  TPX — A  Boondoggle? 

One  of  the  most  publicized  competitions  in 
the  airplane  manufacturing  business  of  re- 
cent years  was  between  the  Boeing  Co.  and 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  of  Forth  Worth. 
They  submitted  designs  of  the  tactical  multi- 
purpose fighter,  known  as  the  TFX,  to  Sec- 
retary- of  Etefense  McNamara. 

T!ie  Secretary  smiled  on  General  Dynamics. 

But  the  smile  became  somewhat  strained 
when  It  was  widely  reported  that  Boeing's 
design  was  cheaper  and  a  better  airplane. 

The  smile  almost  disappeared  when  it  was 
revealed  that  McNamara,  with  the  support  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred  Korth,  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  L.  Oll- 
patric.  had  rejected  the  recommendations  of 
Air  Force  and  Navy  experts,  who  had  favored 
the  Boeing  design. 

The  smile  disappeared  completely  when 
Senate  Investigators  suggested  that  either 
favoritism  or  poor  judgment  was  used  In  se- 
lecting General  Dynamics  as  the  prime  con- 
tractor. Two  United  States  Senators  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  McNamara  and  other 
civilian  defense  officials  should  take  "a 
Judgment  detector  test"  for  awarding  the 
contract  to  G.D. 

During  the  investigation  into  the  con- 
troversial award,  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  subcommltt«e,  Mc- 
Namara said  the  General  DynanUcs  design 
would  ultimately  save  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment $1  billion  although  Boeing  had  l>een 
the  low  bidder. 

E.'trller  this  week,  the  Pentagon  revealed 
that  costs  of  the  TFX  and  its  Phoenix  alr-to- 
alr  missile  system  have  skyrocketed  with 
multimillion-dollar  increases. 

According  to  Pentagon  figures,  cost  of  a 
single  TFX  will  be  about  $5  million  for  the 
Air  Force  version  and  $8  million  for  the  Navy 
model.  In  1962.  the  unit  coet  was  estimated 
at  only  $2.9  million.  And  the  original  cost 
of  developing  the  missile  system  wks  set  at 
•137  million.  The  cost  now  is  8258  million 
and  the  weapon  is  not  yet  operational. 

It  would  appear  that  Sens.  Henry  M.  Jack- 

S0.N-,  D-Wash.,  and  Karl  E.  Mttndt,  R-S.D.. 

were  on  the  right  track  when  they  suggested 

a  Judgment   detector  test"  for  the  defense 

officials. 

Tlie  investigation  into  the  TFX  has  never 
wen  closed,  and  a  full-blown,  public  airing 
«  the  project  has  not  been  made.  It  should 
«e    The  results  might  be  of  pcu^cular  Inter- 


DOCTOR   DISCUSSES   MOTORCYCLE 
ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
on  earlier  occasions  called  attention  to 
the  growing  problem  of  accidents  suffered 
by  motorcycle  riders.  The  problem  has 
become,  in  the  views  of  some  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  so  widespread 
as  to  be  considered  epidemic. 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Steincrohn  is  a  doctor  who 
writes  a  syndicated  column  appearing  in 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers.  Recently 
he  devoted  an  entire  article  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motorcycle  trafBc  acci- 
dent problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
doctor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Motorcycle  Safett  Steps  Urged 
(By  Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  M.D.) 

The  pressure  is  on.  The  youngster  wants 
a  motor  bike  or  a  larger  motorcycle.  He  will 
name  names.  Other  kids  have  them.  Per- 
haps your  neighbor's  son.  And  the  pressure 
grows  when  the  child  becomes  a  college  stu- 
dent.    It's  easier  to  get  to  classes,  etc. 

What  is  the  parent  to  do?  Give  in?  Or 
hold  out  and  incur  the  youngsters  resent- 
ment and  actual  hostility? 

From  my  own  personal  experience  In  view- 
ing the  tragedies  of  close  friends,  I'd  say  hold 
out.  Keep  saying  no.  Recently  one  of  these 
youngsters  was  thrown  from  the  bike  and 
suffered  a  stiff  luiee  for  the  rest  of  his  life: 
another,  riding  as  a  passenger  on  a  motor- 
cycle. Buffered  a  fractured  skull  and  died. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (June  20  Issue)  three  doctors 
from  Portland,  Me.,  are  calling  for  a  cam- 
paign to  reduce  motorcycle  deaths  and  in- 
juries: Drs.  Richard  C.  DllUhunt,  George  L. 
Maltby  and  EUnerson  H.  Drake.  I  commend 
them  for  their  stand.  Here  Is  a  partial  stmi- 
mary  of  their  findings  and  recommendations: 

Undoubtedly,  the  Increasing  popularity  of 
small  motorcycles  creates  a  serious  health 
hazard  in  many  communities.  Part  of  the 
fault  is  carelessness  of  drivers,  part  is  lack 
of  safety  devices,  and  pan  is  the  public's 
tmawareness  Of  the  special  features  of  motor, 
cycle  handling. 

"In  motorcycle  accidents,  the  victims  have 
no  protection  whatever.  Few  helmets  are 
used  by  the  cyclists  and  those  in  use  are 
generally  Inadequate." 

They  found  that  head  Injuries  are  usually 
more  sever'  than  in  auto  accidents.  "Vic- 
tims are  thrust,  often  at  high  speeds,  into 
another  vehicle  or  to  the  pavement.  The 
head  receives  the  full  force  of  imp)act  when 
the  cycle  collides  with  another  object,  and 
the  cyclist  Is  catapulted  over  the  handle- 
bars." 

From  May  through  August,  1965.  the  au- 
thors (two  surgeons  and  a  neurologlsti  saw 
and  treated  38  victims  of  motorcycle  acci- 
dents at  Portland's  Maine  Medical  Center. 

Three  of  these  victims  died.  One  is  blind 
and  paralyzed.  Ten  suffered  fractures  of  the 
lower  extremities.  TTiere  v;ere  two  spinal 
fractures,  two  pelvic  fractures,  two  severe 
abdominal  injuries  and  nine  cases  of  major 
Injury  to  the  head  and  neck 

"A  most  distressing  fact  Is  that  the  group 
Involved  are  young,  otherwise  healthy  per- 
sons." (According  to  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Vital  Statistics,  there  were  882  motor- 
cycle-accident deaths  in  1968  ) 


The  physicians  recommended  that  states 
should  develop  carefully  supervised  motor- 
cycle driver-training  programs,  rigid  inspec- 
tion and  licensing  rules.  ITiere  should  be 
education  programs  in  schools. 

"Ways  to  Improve  safety  equipment  should 
be  sought.  Universal  use  of  crash  helmets 
alone  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  severity 
of  many  injuries." 

Its  the  Job  of  physicians  to  warn  parents 
of  the  hazards  in  driving  motorcycles.  "In 
many  of  our  cases,  parents  were  opposed  to 
their  children  having  such  vehicles.  After 
considerable  pressure,  the  parents  reluctant- 
ly agreed.  When  an  accident  occurred  fcJl- 
lowing  such  a  situation,  the  psychological 
problems  were  tremendous." 

Undoubtedly,  guilt  feelings  added  to  re- 
morse and  sorrow  compound  the  tragedy. 
Whether  It's  for  a  motorbike  or  a  car,  the 
parent  should  not  let  pressure  by  his  young- 
ster be  the  Important  factor  in  the  final 
decision. 


MONDALE  MAKES  GOOD  POINT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  month 
ago.  the  Senate  adopted  a  most  impor- 
tant amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  was  the  proposal  of  the  Senat«r 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  to  place 
high  priority  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  hungry  nations,  and  particularly 
the  strengthening  of  institutions  for 
adaptive  agricultural  research  to  im- 
prove acre-yields  of  major  food  crops. 

This  is  one  example,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  Impressive  record  which  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  compiled  In 
the  short  time  he  has  served  in  this  body. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Senators  to 
si>eak  out  strongly  on  the  need  to  ex- 
pand and  reshape  our  food-for-peace 
program  to  meet  the  coming  world  food 
crisis.  And  he  has  particularly  rec- 
ognized the  vital  importaiwe  of  improv- 
ing agricultural  production  in  developing 
countries,  since  the  food  crisis  can  never 
be  averted  through  American  Public 
Law  480  shipments  alone. 

The  passage  of  his  agricultural  re- 
search amendment  makes  it  clear  oae 
more  time  that  Senator  Mokdale  has  be- 
come a  strong,  effective  advocate  of  im- 
proved foreign  assistance  to  agriculture, 
just  as  he  has  been  a  tireless  defender  of 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  here  at  home. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  recent  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Mondau  Makes  Oood 
Point."  published  in  the  Mankato  Free 
Press.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recoxo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows : 

Mokdale  Makes  Good  Point 

From  the  battle  in  Congress  over  the  for- 
eign aid  bin  has  come  an  amendment  that 
could  do  much  to  help  the  world  food  situ- 
ation. 

It  olTers  no  inunedlate  relief,  but  over  the 
long  run  It  makes  sense. 

The  amendment,  presented  by  Minnesota's 
Sen.  Waltzb  F.  Mondale,  provides  that  high 
priority  be  given  farm  research  programs  in 
those  developing  countries  where  people  suf- 
fer from  Inadequate  food  supplies  and  de- 
ficient   diets. 

Under  such  a  plan,  U.8.  technical  assist- 
ance would  offer  research  facilities  designed 
to  increase  acre-yield  of  major  food  crops. 
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H  what  ezperta  aay  1b  true,  and  there  la 
no  reaaon  to  doubt  It.  the  American  farmer 
will  not  be  able  to  begin  to  provide  sufflcient 
food  to  meet  world  needs  In  the  future.  For 
that  matter  there  Is  hunger  In  many  areas  of 
the  world  now,  IndU  being  a  prime  example. 

The  only  answer,  then,  is  development  of 
agriculture  In  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
little  or  no  encouragement  has  been  given 
to  farm  research. 

As  M0KDA1.X  points  out,  less  than  $8  mil- 
lion has  been  devoted  to  agriculture  re- 
search in  tropical  Latin  America  from  1960 
to  1962.  while  in  the  same  period  $2  bUllon 
was  spent  on  such  programs  In  the  United 
States. 

That  Is  one  reason  there  Is  comparative 
abundance  of  food  In  the  United  Statee  as 
compared  to  some  other  areas. 

Other  countrlea,  given  similar  opportunity 
for  the  kind  of  research  that  wlU  provide 
meana  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  their 
land,  will  certainly  do  much  toward  allerlat- 
Ing  a  condition  of  hunger. 


August  19,  1966 


THE  44TH  AHEPA  SUPREME 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
M  the  44th  AHEPA  Supreme  Convention 
draws  to  a  close.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity' to  felicitate  my  friends  of 
AHEPA. 

Along  with  Supreme  President  Kimon 
A.  Doukas,  I  welcome  particularly  the 
delegates  from  Virginia.  Virginians  have 
participated  In  the  good  work  of  this 
fine  fraternal  association  since  the  begin- 
ning. 

John  Angel,  of  Danville,  Va..  is  count- 
ed among  AHEPA's  founding  fathers,  be- 
ing listed  among  the  members  of  the 
mother  lodge. 

I  congratulate  the  order  on  the  many 
good  works  that  It  does,  the  fine  pro- 
gram to  which  it  is  dedicated,  and  on 
maintaining  the  ties  of  good  will  with  our 
friends  and  relatives  In  Oreece. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Order  of  AHEPA.  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished cltliens  who  are  bound  by  a 
mutual  love  of  their  Greek  antecedents 
and  the  glories  that  Greece  has  brought 
to  Western  civilization. 

Indeed,  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
historians  today  insist  that  2.500  years 
after  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  are  still 
basking  in  the  golden  glow  of  their  ac- 
oomplishmmts. 

On  Sunday,  August  14.  representatives 
of  the  46,000-member  AHEPA  family 
convened  In  Washington  for  their  week- 
long  44th  International  convention 
Chapters  in  49  States,  the  Bahamas, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Greece  are  rep- 
resented. This  broad  representation  at- 
tests to  the  wide  support  that  AHEPA 
enjoys. 

The  purpose  of  AHEPA  represents  the 
preservation  of  the  finest  legacy  of  Hel- 
lenic civilljsation.  The  Order  of  AHEPA 
instills  In  its  members  a  love  of  country, 
instruction  in  the  political  dutes  of  the 
dtixen,  the  promotion  of  the  attributes 
and  ideals  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  a  firm 
opposition  to  political  corruption  and 
tyranny. 

By  Insiating  on  an  alert.  Informed  clti- 
lenry,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  helps  to  cre- 
ate the  proper  atmosphere  in  which  the 


greatest  democracy  since  ancient  Greece 
has  flourished. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  representativas  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  are  meeting  in  Washington  for 
their  44th  international  convention. 
The  order  has  a  membership  of  46.000 
with  1,112  local  chapters  in  America,  in 
Canada,  tn  the  Bahamas,  and  In  Greece. 
AHEPA  has  chapters  in  all  of  the  United 
States  with  the  sole  exception  of  Hawaii. 

Members  of  AHiPA  are  men  and 
women  of  Hellenic  descent,  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
loyalty  and  citizenship  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  presentty  live.  They  devote 
themselves,  especially,  to  the  opposition 
of  corruption  and  tyranny.  In  other 
words,  they  are  maintaining  the  spirit  of 
Hellenism  and  the  heritage  of  the  Hel- 
lenic culture. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  the 
members  of  AHEPA  as  they  hold  their 
44th  supreme  convention  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  this  week,  the  Order 
of  AHEPA  and  its  three  auxiliaries  have 
met  for  their  44th  supreme  international 
convention.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  salute  these  organizations  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  contribution  which 
they  are  making  to  our  national  life. 

The  initials  AHEpA  stand  for  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  and  the  three  auxiliary 
organizations  are  the  Daughters  of  Pe- 
nelope, the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and  the 
Maids  of  Athena.  All  told  these  organi- 
zations comprise  some  1,125  chapters  in- 
cluding 43,350  members  in  49  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  and 
comment  on  three  of  lihe  nine  stated  pur- 
poses of  this  fraternal  organization 
which  I  think  are  particularly  worthy  of 
mention  at  this  time  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

The  first  objective  Is  stated  thus:  "To 
encourage  its  members  to  be  loyal  to  the 
country  in  which  thef  are  citizens." 

This  is  good  old-fa«hloned  patriotism, 
and  in  a  day  when  it  is  supr>osed  to  be 
"smart"  to  run  down  the  country  of  your 
forefathers,  I  am  happy  to  see  an  organic 
zatlon  stand  firm  and  actively  support  the 
traditions  and  heritage  which  made  this 
country  great.  Coupled  with  this  objec- 
tive is  another  which  is  "To  oppose  po- 
litical tyranny  and  eorruption.  "  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  finer  program  of 
citizen  support  for  good  government  than 
is  outlined  in  these  objectives;  but  the 
order  goes  even  further  as  it  states  in  the 
fifth  objective  of  the  organization:  "To 
instill  in  its  members  nn  appreciation  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship." 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  experi- 
encing turmoil  and  sCrife  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  this 
singular  effort  of  appreciation  being 
made  by  a  fraternal  organization.  I  wish 
them  well  In  their  endeavors  to  achieve 
these  noble  goals. 

In  its  44  years  of  exi»tence,  AHEPA  has 
not  only  promoted  but  financed  worthy 
causes  both  nationally  and  internally. 
Additionally   the   maty   local   chapters 


have  undertaken  projects  on  their  own  of 
great  benefit  to  their  local  communities. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
welcome  and  good  wishes  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  as  the  Order  of  AHEPA  com- 
pletes their  supreme  44th  International 
convention  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McCLELLAN 
OF  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Prop- 
erty, on  June  11  through  14.  1966,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr,  Mc- 
Clellan].  for  his  "untiring  support  and 
Interest  In  the  donable  property  pro- 
gram." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  resolution  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th« 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  a  dlstln- 
giilshed  member  of  the  United  Stales  Sen- 
ate from  the  state  of  Arkansas  has  demon- 
strated his  continuous  Interest  and  support 
of  the  Donable  Property  Program,  (where 
Federal  Surplus  Property  Is  transferred  for 
educational,  Health  and  Civil  Defense  use); 
and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  has  urged 
and  supported  vital  legislation  affecting  the 
Donable  Property  Program  and  through  his 
support  S-2610  was  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  unanimously  on  July  11.  1966: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property  expresses 
their  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  to  vou 
for  your  untiring  support  and  Interest  in  "the 
Donable  Property  Program. 


Augiist  19,  1966 
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HORACE  D.  GODFREY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  in  the  Record  of  the  proceedings 
of  yesterday  that  my  good  friend  and 
able  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  congratu- 
lated Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  who  will,  this  com- 
ing Saturday,  tomorrow,  have  fulfilled  32 
years  of  service  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Horace  Godfrey,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  has  devoted  his  career  to  the 
betterment  of  farm  programs.  Begin- 
ning with  the  old  triple  A  State  oflBce  in 
Raleigh  and  working  his  way  up  the  lad- 
der, he  has  served  In  every  major  posi- 
tion of  ASCS  and  predecessor  agencies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Agriculture  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Legislative 
Committee,  I  have  ofttimes  called  upon 
Mr.  Godfrey  for  counsel  and  advice  both 
in  committee  and  in  conference.  He  has 
always  been  most  helpful  and  has  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance. 

I  join  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  TMr.  Ervin]  in  congrat- 
ulating Horace  Godfrey  on  the  comple- 


tion of  32  years  of  outstanding  public 
senice  and  look  forward  to  his  con- 
tinued availability  and  assistance  when 
needed. 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  YOUTH 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  decade  we  in  America  have  witnessed 
a  changing  phenomenon  in  youth.  Long 
gone  are  the  flagpole  sitters  and  the 
marathon  dancers. 

Emerging  instead  are  vital,  interested 
young  men  and  women,  who  not  only 
want  to  be  involved  but  demand  the  re- 
sponsibility that  naturally  comes  with 
this  involvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  think  of  no  sign 
or  indicator  that  makes  me  more  opti- 
mistic for  a  brighter  and  better  Amer- 
ica. For  much  of  this  trend,  we  in 
America  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  educators.  Arthur  N.  Sheriff,  head- 
master of  the  Cheshire  Academy,  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  is  one  such  educator. 
Recently,  in  the  Academy  Alumni  Bul- 
letin, Mr.  Sheriff  authored  an  essay  en- 
titled "Youth  and  Its  Obligations."  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  article,  which 
so  well  points  up  the  problem  of  a  small, 
but  vociferous  segment  of  our  young 
people  who  have  failed  to  recognize  re- 
sponsibilities they  have  assumed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
essay  entitled  "Youth  and  Its  Obli- 
gations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TouTH  AND  Its  Obuoations 

The  young  man  of  today,  the  "teen-ager" 
as  he  is  so  regularly  designated  In  television 
and  In  print,  lives  in  a  period  of  crisis  and 
decision.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  in  a  world 
of  opportunity.  On  the  other  he  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  of  an  exploding 
population  and  the  strident  demands  of 
those  who  In  the  past  have  possessed  too  lit- 
tle and  so  threaten  those  who  appear  to 
nave  too  much.  These  unfortunates  of  the 
world  responded  too  readily  to  Illusion  which 
promises  easy  attainment  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  past  achievement  of  others. 

The  result  Is  struggle  which  grows  In 
breadth  and  Intensity,  in  war  and  In  eco- 
nomic instability  through  much  of  the 
world.    And  In  this  struggle  that  yoimg  man 

inn  °,  'l'*  ^"^^  *^  '^«  secondary  school  level, 
and  at  this  level  all  his  future  life  may  be 
[m^^-  ^^  tleclslons  at  this  level  reach  far 
«m  ^P^''*  ^^°"*  '^l™  and  far  Into  the 
ohti^o!?  ''°"'*  Among  those  problems  Is  the 
owigatlon  of  community  service. 

fro^  ^^L^^*^  sensitive  spirits  have  suffered 
and  th^,!  vrK*"""*  °*  ''^  "^^  i^  brutality 
centuH«  T.°f"""  ^^  KTown  through  the 
Ttv  .^^  f;.  ^^  '^  understandable  the  human- 
aU.Su  '^R^"'''.''  '^"^  participation  in  such 
tloTan^H  ,^"*  ^«dom  must  temper  both  ac- 

and  nhf;      "  ^^^  '^^^  °'  "*e  we  have  duties 

Z^^y^l'?'''  '°'  '''''"''  ^'^'l  '°'  ourselves, 
^-uiflllment  is  not  simply  self-preservation. 

nere  on  the  campus  we  often  have  had  oc- 
casion to  read  the  list  of  our  alumni  who 
Worirt  ,!r    "'^  ^°''  ^  all  during  the  Second 
world  War.    We  knew  these  honored  friends 
eii   and    we    cherish    their    memory.      For 

and  tK  ^^  ""^"^  "P°"-  '■•'sPonded  to  the  call 
and  they  did  not  shirk.  There  are  many  lUta 
"*e  these  In  schools  and  colleges,  m  churches, 


social  communities  and  working  groups 
throughout  our  land.  We  have  reason  to  be 
reverently  proud  of  these  lists.  Now  we  hear 
through  radio  and  television  and  we  read  in 
the  news  that  many  seek  pretexts  to  evade 
the  call  today.  Where  the  evasion  is  legiti- 
mate, the  evasion  Is  honorable.  Regrettably 
the  pretext  Is  often  a  subterfuge,  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  materialistic  attitude  which 
seems  Increasingly  to  prevail  in  the  affluent 
society  of  today.  Plainly  stated  this  is  too 
Often  a  search  for  ways  to  place  one's  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  another. 

No  doubt  those  who  have  conscientious  ob- 
jections do  indeed  speak  from  their  hearts. 
Then  this  hesitancy  may  be  legitimate  and 
they  may  honorably  choose  the  alternative 
of  another  duty,  not  less  exacting  if  less  dan- 
gerous. There  have  been  honorable  objectors 
m  the  past.  But  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that 
those  who  struggled  In  conscience  might  still 
be  willing,  as  martyrs  were,  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves on  the  altars  of  duty,  not  only  scramble 
to  dodge  the  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of 
God. 

Many  throughout  the  centuries  have  re- 
sisted the  extortions  of  tyranny  and  Injus- 
tice. They  have  done  so  by  loss  of  their  In- 
dividual lives,  without  exacting  the  lives  of 
others  and  not  by  seeking  material  advantage 
without  exaltation  of  spirit. 

Some  day  in  the  future,  perhaps,  war  and 
its  brutality  may  be  ended  by  a  movement 
which  Is  universal  on  the  part  of  all  to  cast 
war  aside.  We  do  not  end  war  only  by  indi- 
vidual action  when  thU  action  Is  a" reflection 
only  of  a  selfish  desire  to  profit  by  the  loss  of 
others. 


HOW  MUCH  AUTO  SAFETY? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  conferees  on  the  traffic  safety 
bill  were  appointed,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  legislation  which  will  open  up  a  new 
era  in  traffic  safety  and  regulation.  In 
order  to  cut  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
lives  from  the  tragic  toll  of  traffic  deaths. 

Before  the  House  completes  Its  action 
on  the  bill,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "How  Much 
Safety?"  The  observations  made  there 
reflect  a  good  understanding  of  the  bill 
and  of  its  weaknesses.  It  notes,  in  pas- 
sing, the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
who  is  one  of  the  several  in  this  body 
who  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  16  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

How  MtJCH  Auto  Safttt-' 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  Congress  will 
endorse  auto  safety  this  session.  There  Is, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  doubt  about  how 
much  safety  Congress  really  wants.  The 
"National  Trattic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety" 
bUl  that  Is  about  to  come  before  the  House 
looks  good.  Representative  Staggers,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  will 
tell  the  House  that  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
safety  bill  paaped  by  the  Senate.  In  some 
Important  aspects  It  does;  but  In  the  most 
crucial  region  of  all — investigation  and  en- 
forcement— the  Committee  has  provided 
mostly  fluff  and  ambiguities. 

In  Section  108  of  the  bill  a  loosely  worded 
exemption  provision  leaves  a  gaping  loophole 
for  violators.    The  Inspection  powers  granted 
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to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  are  so  vague 
that  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  chal- 
lenge the  Government  In  court  from  the 
beginning  of  any  serious  attempt  at  enforce- 
ment. An  "on  Bite"  Inspection  provision 
Included  In  the  Senate  bill  has  been  omitted 
by  the  House  committee.  The  hydraulic 
brake  fluid  and  seat  belt  laws  now  In  effect 
are  to  be  repealed  and  the  criminal  penalties 
written  Into  both  laws  abandoned.  The  pro- 
vision allowing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  notify  the  public  of  defects  Is  so  bound 
with  what  Senator  Mondale  termed  "bu- 
reaucracy and  red  tape"  that  It  Is  virtually 
unworkable.  There  remains  a  lingering 
doubt  that  violation  of  the  uniform  quality 
grading  standards  of  the  Tire  Safety  title 
would  be  a  prohibited  act. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
port Sections  109  and  110  of  the  bill,  the  civil 
penalties  and  injunctions  provision*, 
"should  constitute  sufficient  enforcement 
authority  to  assure  full  adherence  to  Fed- 
eral Safety  standards."  This  Is  not  the 
case.  It  Is  ludicrous  to  think  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  armed  only  with  the 
threat  of  injunction,  could  force  an  tmwU- 
llng  auto  manufacturer  to  toe  the  line  with- 
out an  Impossible  amount  of  litigation.  The 
membership  of  the  House  has  an  obligation 
to  strengthen  the  bUl  on  the  floor;  and  the 
Administration,  which  so  warmly  embraced 
the  Senate  bill,  lend  its  support  to  this  ef- 
fort. 


AERONAUTICS  POTENTIAL  IMPACT 
ON  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  when  there  Is  much  discussion 
about  supersonic  transport  planes  ca- 
pable of  spanning  the  ocean  in  several 
hours,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  also  are  other  advances  in  aero- 
nautical technology  which  hold  gr«at 
promise  to  public  convenience,  commerce, 
and  transportation. 

Among  these  are  the  developments  in 
STOL  aircraft,  the  initials  representing 
a  contraction  of  "short  take-off  and 
landing. "  Such  aircraft  can  become  a 
significant  factor  in  short-range  air 
transport,  as  they  have  one  obvious  ad- 
vantage over  heliOHJters  or  VTOL'8— for 
vertical  take  off  and  landing— in  that 
they  will  handle  much  larger  payloads. 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Blsplinghoff,  head  of 
the  department  of  aeronautics  and  astro- 
nautics at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  touched  on  this  in  a  speech 
titled  "Unrecognized;  Aeronautics'  Po- 
tential on  Society,"  delivered  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Aviation /Space  Writers 
Association. 

The  magazine  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest,  published  by  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation, recognizing  the  importance  of 
this  speech,  publishes  it  in  its  August 
issue. 

Dr.  Bisplinghoff's  remarks  merit  in 
my  opinion,  the  Interest  of  aU  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  special  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

UfntBcoGNizED :   AraoNAtmcB'  Potentiai.  Im- 
pact   ON    SOCIETT 
(By  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Blsplinghoff) 
I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  the  airplane  Is  still  not 
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fully  appreciated;  that  aeronautical  tecli- 
nology  now  available  la  not  being  exploited  to 
the  tulleat  In  the  solution  of  our  tran^>orta- 
tlon  problema.  The  capability  of  the  flight 
vehicle  to  provide  point-to-point,  high-speed 
temnsportatlon — independent  of  roadway, 
waterway,  railway,  and  tunnel — la  stlU  not 
fully  comprehended. 

How  many  of  ua  give  8«rlous  thought  to 
the  Influences  which  air  transportation  could 
exert  on  the  social  patterns  of  our  nation? 
For  example,  short-haul  air  transportation 
can  be  an  enormoxis  factor  In  freeing  our 
populace  from  seacoasts.  railways,  highways, 
and  rivers  and  allowing  them  to  spread  more 
imlformly  over  the  land.  Innovations  are 
needed  to  bring  aeronautical  technology  to 
bear  more  effectively  on  short-range  tians- 
portatlon  requirements.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
we  can  do  better. 

Are  the  Innovations  technical,  political,  or 
economic?  I  have  a  feeling  that  they  are 
mo«rtly  the  latter.  The  deflected -sllpstreeun 
technology  of  STOL  aircraft  Is  In  our  hands 
and  could  be  applied  today  for  city  center 
to  city  center  air  transportation.  What  Is 
lacking  is  not  a  lack  of  aeronautical  tech- 
nology, but  the  political  and  economic  motl- 
vattoh  to  make  the  step. 

A  tragic  example  Is  now  before  us  of  how 
political  naivete,  public  apathy,  and  a  pro- 
fenlonal  society  aloof  from  public  affairs  and 
policies  have  all  contributed  to  the  moribund 
position  of  the  aerospace  industry  In  Great 
Britain.  The  Royal  Aeronautical  Society, 
during  Its  centiu7-long  history,  rarely  In- 
volved Itwlf.ln  affairs  of  public  policy.  Now 
It  has  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  for 
involvement. 

Tb«ra  la  a  xather  patbeUc  lettar  from  Sir 
Roy  Pedden  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
AeronauUcal  Society  In  [a  recent]  Issue  of 
the  [Society's)  Journal  (April  I96fl).  He 
eoBgratulates  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society 
for  having  a  dlscusdon  of  the  now-famous 
Plowden  Report,  which  seems  likely  to  ac- 
e*l«rate  the  British  aerospace  Industry's  de- 
mlM, 

.  He  says.  "I  believe  thla  [dlscusalon]  could 
be  A  momentoua  occasion,  but  we  must  be 
realistic  and  realize  this  is  a  'five  minutes  to 
midnli^t'  affair.  It  will  either  go  down  In 
our  history  as  a  determined  last  stand  to 
iMlp  save  the  ooxxntry  and  o\ir  profession,  or 
else  fade  out  as  a  useless  academic  debate 
vlitch  aooQtnpUsbed  nothing  wofttiwhUe  to 
mset  the  desperate  praetioal  needs  of  British 
aeronautics." 

He  says  further  that  "frustration  and  vaell- 
latlon  have  led  to  our  losing  the  proud  posi- 
tion we  held  in  aeronautics  only  twenty  years 
•CO>  M  the  culmination,  of  a  natural  pro- 
gression dtirlng  which  our  engineers  had  led 
>a  srary  flekl  of  transp<»^  for  the  last  100 
yews." 

An  Indication  of  Sir  Roy's  seal  Is  sug- 
gested by  his  remark  that  the  Royal  Aero- 
nauUcal Society  Council  "should  approach 
the  Prime  BClnister  himself  with  a  request  for 
>  Msslon  with  him.  ...  I  do  not  believe  the 
Prime  Minister  could  refuse  such  a  request 
from  our  Society,  but  If  he  did.  Council 
should  picket  Number  10  Downing  street 
until  he  agreed  I  I  am  qiate  serious  about 
this,  and  should  feel  honored  to  take  my 
turn  with  the  rsst  ot  them.  .  . 

Such  a  detennined  stand  would  capture 
the  Imagination  ot  the  British  public,  and 
indeed  the  public  of  the  whole  world  which 
is  informed  on  such  matters.  But  I  wonder 
bow  wen  the  British  public  Is  Informed  of 
the  issues  relating  to  its  aerospace  Indtistry. 
Indeed.  I  wonder  how  well  the  Plowden 
CoBomlttee  ItsaU  was  Infonned.  It  seems  to 
me  that  their  conclusion  missed  the  most 
important  concept  underlying  [aerospace] 
program  expenditures — a  concept  not  well 
understood  in  this  country. 

For  a  nation  to  be  In  the  first  rank  In 
science  and  technology,  it  must  set  for  itself 


a  series  of  Important  and  dlQlcult  objectives 
which  transcend  today's  state  of  technology. 
Sp>ace  objectives  are  Ideal  for  this  purpose, 
but  they  are  not  by  an)'  means  the  only  ones. 
It  Is  not  so  much  the  possession  of  the  new 
technologies  that  are  won  by  the  process 
that  count.  Of  more  importance  are  the 
quickened  spirits,  the  sharpened  Intellects, 
and  the  developed  resources  that  can  per- 
meate the  whole  fabric  of  a  society. 

We  are  only  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  space 
age  and  the  sixth  of  th»  largest  human  enter- 
prise ever  undertaken '  In  the  history  of  the 
world — the  Apollo  program.  Our  field  Is  the 
second  largest  employer  In  the  United  States. 
And,  as  Arthur  C.  Clatke  [has]  said,  over  a 
trillion  dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  air- 
plane since  it  first  flew  In  1903.  There  will  be 
much  more. 

Research  and  development  In  aeronautics 
and  space  today  have  progressed  from  the 
early  days  of  unrelated  Investigations  of  a 
comparatively  few  Individuals  to  the  orga- 
nized effort  of  large  groups  on  programs 
whose  goals  are  set  by  the  Joint  thinking  of 
university,  Industry,  abd  government  staffs. 
It  Is  this  coIlaboratloQ  of  scientist,  designer. 
SlzuI  user  which  makea  our  aeronautical  and 
space  research  so  productive.  The  methods 
by  which  such  ooUabaratlon  can  take  place 
have  been  refined  by  our  experience — they 
are  methods  which  are,  on  the  whole,  unique 
In  the  United  States. 

There  was  printed  la  a  Life  Magazine  edi- 
torial in  1963  an  unusually  i>erceptlve  state- 
ment, which  said :  "Never  was  there  so  much 
for  talented  men  to  do  whether  In  politics. 
science,  art.  business,  or  even  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  man.  The  same  could  have 
been  said  of  Europe  .near  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  whan  the  Renaissance  was 
opening  new  doors  to^  human  thought  and 
experience. 

"A  time  of  challenge  always  produces  skep- 
tics and  naysayers:  Ipabella  of  Spain  had 
advisers  who  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  financing 
Columbus's  voyage.  But  the  bold  spirits  of 
that  time  did  venture  Into  the  unknown 
and  they  turned  their  age,  already  exciting 
enough,  into  an  era  of  unprecedented  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  which  changed  the 
history  of  the  world." 

The  progress  we  have  made  in  aeronautics 
and  space,  with  the  |upport  of  the  people 
and  their  elected  repteeentatives.  is  clearly 
visible  for  all  to  see.  Continuing  support  of 
aeronautics  and  space  Is.  however,  dependent 
in  the  final  analysis  on  the  contributions 
which  are  made  to  the  needs  of  society.  If 
a  public  consensus  is  required  to  undertake 
large  new  public  programs  of  science  and 
technology,  one  may  logically  ask — how  Ls  a 
public  consensus  obtained? 

One  thing  Is  sure — tt  can  only  come  from 
a  well-informed  public.  We  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  surge  In  Science  and  technology 
stimulated  by  their  Ittteractions  with  each 
other  and  with  social  needs,  noiirlshed  by 
the  resources  and  needs  of  space  explora- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  agref  with  Wilbur  Wrlghf.s 
(remark  that]  "it  is  hot  necessary  to  look 
too  far  Into  the  future,  we  see  enough  already 
to  be  certain  that  it  will  be  magnificent." 


THE  CZECHOSLOTAK  SOCIETY  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  »tr.  President,  we  are 
often  reminded  that  the  United  States 
is  a  nation  of  immlgjrants;  that  our  cul- 
ture Is  a  melange  to  which  each  na,tlon- 
allty  has  contribute*.  Today  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Senators  to  one 
group  in  particular  wlhlch  has,  since  1958, 
encouraged  scholars  and  artists  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  origin  by  the  publication  and 
presentation  of  their  works. 

The  Czechoslovak  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  America.  Inc.  was  organized 


8  years  ago  by  a  group  of  scholars  living 
In  exile  In  the  United  States  and  various 
other  western  countries.  Though  cer- 
tainly opposed  to  totalitarianism  of  any 
stripe,  this  organization  is  basically  non- 
political.  Its  main  objective  is  to  main- 
tain contact  among  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
intellectuals  and.  by  holding  congresses 
from  time  to  time,  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  presentation  of  their  works. 

One  such  congress  will  be  held  over 
the  Labor  Day  weekend  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  program  Is  very  compre- 
hensive and  illustrates  the  continuing 
process  by  which  this  Nation  of  immi- 
grants benefits  from  the  unique  experi- 
ences and  traditions  of  its  various  peo- 
ples. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
history  of  the  society  and  of  Its  1966  con- 
gress be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  CzrcHSLOvAK  Society  op  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Amzkica 

The  first  wave  of  Immigrants  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  ethnic  origin  started  to  come  to  the 
United  states  more  than  100  years  ago.  long 
before  Czechoslovakia  was  established — Its 
western  pwo-te  were  then  provinces  of  Aub- 
tria  while  the  eastern  part,  Slovakia,  was  part 
of  Hungary.  Czech  and  Slovak  settlers  did 
not  stay  at  the  main  port  of  entry,  New  York, 
although  a  substantial  Czech  and  Slovak 
community  grew  up  there  In  those  early 
days,  but  many  migrated  to  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  and  elsewhere.  To  this  day 
there  are  many  communities  In  these  areas 
where  Czech  and  Slovak  is  still  spoken,  but 
it  was  rare,  prior  to  World  Wax  II,  for  col- 
lege professors,  writers  or  artists  to  leave 
their  county  of  origin  for  permanent  settle- 
ment abroad.  World  War  EC  changed  the 
picture. 

Immediately  Isefore  and  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  by  German  forces 
a  second  wave  of  emigration  from  Czecho- 
slovakia Included  at  least  one-fourth  intel- 
lectuals In  such  positions.  After  the  end  of 
the  war  some  returned  home,  but  many 
stayed  In  their  new  countries,  the  United 
states,  England,  Prance,  and  other  western 
countries. 

A  third  large  wave  of  emigration  or  escape 
from  Czechoslovakia  began  In  1948  when  the 
Communists  seized  power  In  Czechoslovakia 
This  time  a  considerable  number  of  intel- 
lectuals, scholars  and  professional  people 
joined  the  exodus  and  found  their  way  to  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Australia,  or 
stayed  in  Western  Europe.  Quite  a  few  mi- 
grated to  various  countries  In  Latin  America. 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Ten  years  after  the  Communist  coup  d'etat 
in  Czechoslovakia,  In  1958.  a  group  of  schol- 
ars, led  by  Dr.  V&clav  Hlavaty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  of  the  University  of 
Indiana.  Dr.  Jaroslav.  NCmec  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  V&clav 
Mostecky  of  the  Harvard  Law  Library,  began 
to  organize  Czech  and  Slovak  Intellectuals 
throughout  the  free  world  Into  a  society  of 
arts  and  sciences.  Later  the  organization 
was  Incorporated  under  the  Membership 
Corporation  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit  cultural  organization,  as- 
suming Its  present  name:  Czechoslovak  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Sciences  In  America,  Inc. 
Its  activities,  as  outlined  In  Its  by-laws,  con- 
sist in  assisting  and  coordinating  the  educa- 
tional, scientific,  literary  and  artistic  en- 
deavors of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Intelligent- 
sia abroad.  By  a  ruling  ot  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  contributions  to  the 
organization  are  tax  deductible. 
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The  Society  Is  known  among  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  as  SVU — Spolecnost  pro  Vedy  a 
Umenf.  Those  living  In  the  free  world  wel- 
comed Its  estabUshment  enthusiastically  and 
have  supported  It  loyally.  Comments  In  the 
Oommunlst  press  In  Czechoslovakia  Itself 
range  from  outright  condemnation  to  reluc- 
tant acknowledgement  of  its  significance. 

From  its  Inception  the  Society  has  main- 
tained its  nonpolltlcal  nature  and  has  tried 
not  to  become  an  Instrument  in  the  cold 
war.  The  membership,  of  course.  Is  opposed 
to  any  totaUtarlan  Ideology,  be  it  Naal  or 
Communistic,  knowing  that  culttire  and 
freedom  are  Inseparable.  Local  chapters  are 
active  in  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.C., 
Boston.  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal and  Munich.  Germany. 

Ft-TSUCATIONS 

The  organization  has  embarked  on  an 
extensive  publishing  jH-ogram.  In  1961  It 
Issued  a  monograph,  "Antonin  Dvorak,"  by 
composer  Karel  B.  Jlr&k  of  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity. In  1962  abetracte  of  the  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pirst  Congress  of  the  Society 
iheld  In  Washington,  D.C.  In  April  1882  >  as 
well  as  several  studies  In  mimeographed  form 
were  published,  including  "Czech  and  Slovak 
Periodical  Press  Outside  Czechoslovakia." 
■International  Political  Causes  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Tragedies  of  1936  and  1948," 
and  (In  the  Czech  language)  "Czechaa  and 
Slovaks  In  Latin  America."  In  1963,  Ren6 
Welleks  •Bseays  on  Czech  Literature"  were. 
pub;ished  for  the  Society  by  Mouton  &  Co., 
The  Hague;  the  Society  also  published  dur- 
ing that  year  Ren4  Wellek's  "Czech  Literature 
at  the  Crossroads  of  EuroF>e"  and  two  mono- 
graphs in  the  Czech  language.  Alice  Mas- 
arjk's  "Music  at  Splllvllle"  and  Jaroslav 
Sejnoha's  "Personal  Memories  and  Stories 
About  Czech  Artists."  During  1964  Mouton 
&  Co.  published  the  "Czechoslovak  Contribu- 
tion to  World  Culture,"  based  on  papers  de- 
livered at  the  Society's  First  Congress.  Ab- 
stracts of  the  papers  delivered  at  the  Second 
Congress  at  Coltmibla  University  September 
1964,  were  published  by  the  Society  during 
the  same  year,  as  well  as  a  novel  In  the 
Czech  language,  "Three  Nights,"  by  Egon 
Hostovsky. 

"Perspectives  In  Geometry  and  Relativity," 
a  coUectlon  of  papers  In  honor  of  Professor 
Hlavaty's  70th  birthday  (editor  Banesh  Hof- 
man  et  al..  with  contrtbutlons  from  30 
scholars  in  the  United  States,  England,  In- 
dia and  other  countries)  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished by  Indiana  University  Press.  Anoth- 
er volume  "In  honorem"  on  early  Slavic  and 
Byzantine  history  is  planned  for  the  75th 
Ijlrthday  of  Father  Francis  Dvomlk  of  Har- 
:»ai=a  University.  "A  Who's  Who  Among 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  Abroad"  Is  likewise  ex- 
pected to  become  available  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  comprises  short  biographies  of 
more  than  two  thousand  intellectuals  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  origin. 

Since  1959  the  Society  has  been  publishing 
a  monthly  information  bulletin,  Zprfivy  Svu 
I  News  of  Svu).  In  January  1964  it  began 
publishing  also  a  quarterly  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  th*-  arts,  entitled  "Promeny 
metamorphoses)."  An  English  language 
semiannual  information  "Bulletin"  was  first 
published  In  1966. 

TRK    CONGSESSES 

Pmiclpatlon  in  the   Society's  Congresses 

hffn  .  L"*'^''*^'^^  "^«<=e  <^he  First  Congress, 
held  m  Washington,  D.C.  In  April  1962,  when 

nn«r,.1^P*"  °'^  *  variety  of  subjects  from 
ungulstics  to  sociology  to  science  were  pre- 
Sim^h.    I  """    Second    Congress,    held    at 

toSn^  •  ^^^  number  of  papers  presented 
totaUed   one   hundred    sixteen.    The    Thh-d 

hi?^f  •  ""'=*'  ^^  ^  »>«'d  "ealn  at  Colum- 
Wa  University,  New  York  City,  from  Sep- 
^ber  and  through  September  4th.  1966. 
ooasts  Of  a  total  of  one  hundred  thirty-eight 
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papers  to  be  presented  during  two  days  In 
five  simultaneous  sessions.  Scholars  and  ped- 
agogues from  sixty-five  universities  In  the 
United  States,  eight  Canadian  and  eight 
European  universities,  as  well  as  one  univer- 
sity each  from  Australia  and  Central  America, 
will  psu-ticlpate  in  the  lectures  and  symposia. 
Anthony  L.  Vanek  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Is  In  charge  of  the  lecture  program; 
John  G.  Lexa  of  New  York  University  Is  re- 
sponsible for  Congress  arrangements.  A 
total  of  twenty  sessions  is  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 3rd  and  September  4th,  1966  dealing 
with  the  following  topics: 

1.  "Philosophy.  Sociology" 

2.  •Early  History  and  ClvUlzatlon  of  the 
Slavs" 

8.  "Political  Science  and  Government" 

4.  "Literature  I" 

5.  "History  of  Art" 

6.  "Scientific  Organizations  and  Research 
in  Present  day  Czechoslovakia"  (sympoelum 
In  the  Czech  and  Slovak  languages  I 

7.  "The  Czechs  and  the  Reformation" 
(symposium) 

8.  "Poland  and  Czechoslovakia"  (sym- 
IKiBlum  organized  in  cooperation  w-lth  the 
Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  In 
America  i 

9.  ''Linguistics" 

10.  "History  and  Literature"  (in  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  languages ) 

11.  "History  of  Music,  Muslcology" 

12.  "Modem  History" 
—     13.  "Economics" 

14.  "Literature  II" 

15.  "Czechs  and  Slovaks  Abroad" 

16.  "Physical  and  Biological  Sciences" 

17.  "CSSB — The  New  Economic  Model" 
(symposium) 

18.  "Czechoslovakia  1945-1948"  (sym- 
posium) 

19.  "Slavlstlcs" 

20.  "Social  Sciences"  (In  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  languages ) 

Two  erhiblte  will  be  displayed  at  the  1966 
Congress,  one  featuring  repfoductlons  of  doc- 
uments, publications  and  e«j.gravlhg8  by  17th 
Century  Czech  and  Slovak^fugee  writers 
and  artists  in  Western  Europe  who  had  been 
forced  to  leave  their  country  of  origin  as  a 
consequence  of  religious  persecution,  such  as 
Jan  Amos  Comenlus,  Wenceslas  Hollar,  and 
others.  The  other  exhibit  wUl  show  Czecho- 
slovak postage  stamps  from  1918  to  1948. 

Another  feature  of  the  Congress  will  be  a 
chamber  music  recital  at  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall,  New  York  City,  devoted  to  music  by  two 
prominent  Czech  composers.  Karel  Boleelav 
JlrAk  of  Roosevelt  University,  Chicago,  and 
the  late  Bohuslav  Martlnu,  who  died  in  Swit- 
zerland in  1959;  he  had  lived,  taught  and 
composed  In  the  United  States  for  more  than 
a  decade  In  the  I940's  and  50'b.  Performers 
will  be  the  cellist  Frantlsek  Smetana,  re- 
cently professor  of  violoncello  and  chamber 
mijBlc  at  the  Jamaica  School  of  Music  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  presently  with  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  Creative  Arts  Center  in  Killing- 
worth.  Conn.,  and  the  pianist  Lydla  Smutny 
Sterba  of  Chicago.  As  part  of  the  Congress 
a  dinner  will  be  held  at  which  Mr.  Smetana 
accompanied  by  his  pianist  wife,  Dolly  Sme- 
tana, will  again  perform. 

OmCBRS  AND  MEMBEaSHD> 

Present  membership  in  the  Society  Is  rap- 
idly approaching  1.000.  which  number  may 
be  reached  or  exceeded  when  this  Congress 
meets.  Ren6  Wellek  of  Yale  University  Is 
President  of  the  Society.  Other  officers  of 
the  Society  Include  three  \1ce-pre6ldents.  Jo- 
sef Korbel  of  the  University  of  Denver,  Rafael 
Kukellk.  the  well-known  conductor,  presently 
Music  Director  of  the  Bayerlsche  Runrfunk, 
Munich.  Germany,  and  Victor  S.  Mamatey  of 
Florida  State  University.  Rudolf  Sturm  of 
Skldmore  College  serves  as  Secretary  General. 
Other  officers  are:  Michael  Sumlchrast  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  Treas- 
urer;   Jaroslav   Sejnoha.    widely   known   and 


respected  as  a  former  Czechoslovak  diplomat 
and  painter,  Fine  Aru  Secretary;  the  violin- 
ist,  Joea  Karas,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Music 
Secretary:  Prof.  Mllos  Sebor  of  the  Tennes- 
see Polytechnic  Institute,  Press  RelaUons 
Secretary;  Dr.  Miloslav  Rechclgl,  Jr.,  of  the 
National  Insututes  of  Health  of  Betheoda, 
Md..  Chairman  of  the  PubUcation  Commit- 
tee; Dr.  Vladimir  S.  Walzel  ol  the  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  Editor 
of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  language  bulletin 
ZPRAVY  SVU. 

Members  of  the  Society's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Include  the  officers  as  well  as,  among 
others,  the  economist.  Prof.  Antonin  Baach, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Wil- 
liam E.  Harkins,  Head  of  the  Slavic  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University;  the  novelist. 
Egon  Hostovsky;  the  conductor  and  oompcser 
Karel  Husa;  John  G.  Lexa.  professor  of  ootn-' 
paratlve  law  at  New  York  University;  Thomas 
M.  Mess«  of  the  Guggenheim  Museum  In 
New  York  City;  the  novelist  Ladlslav  RadUn- 
sky,  editor  of  the  Society's  literary  quarterly 
"PROMENY";  Jirl  Skvor  of  CBC.  Montreal 
known  as  "The  Czechoslovak  Poet  In  Exile," 
writing  under  the  pen  name  Pavel  Javor- 
Edward  Taborsky.  profesKjr  of  pollUcal  sci- 
ences at  Austin.  Texas,  and  formerly  secre- 
tary to  President  Eduard  Benes  of  Czechalo- 
vakla;  Vlasta  Vr4zov6  of  Chicago,  well-known 
Journalist  and  President  of  the  Caechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America;  Mlloslav  ZlAmal 
of  Toronto,  a  poet  wrlUng  In  Slovak  and 
Czech. 

Other  prominent  members  Include  pianist 
Rudolf  Plrkusny.  soprano  JarmUa  NovotnA. 
lUiistrator    Mlroslax    Sasek    and    some    five 
hundred  scholars  teaching"  at  leading  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  universities.    Members  ol 
the     Society    living    outside    the    Western 
Hemisphere  teach  and  conduct  research  at 
the   UnlverslUes  of  London,   Oxford.   Cam- 
bridge. Strasbovu-g,  Munich,  Stockholm,  Sing- 
apore and  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing.    Some  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
have  become  weU-known  beyond  the  con- 
fines  of   the   membership,   or   even    beyond 
the    borders   of    the    United    States,     Prof 
Ren6  Wellek,  President  of  the  Society,  is  a 
leading  authority  on  literary  criticism.    His 
four-volume    work    "A    Rlatory    of    Modem 
Criticism"   has   been    translated    into   many 
languages;    VAclav    Hlavaty.    the   first   pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  MathemaUee  of  Indiana  University 
an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  well-known 
to  leading  mathematicians  throughout  the 
world    as    the    man    who    proved    Elartsln's 
theory  mathematically;  Karel  Husa,  Head  of 
the  Music  Department  of  Cornell  University, 
Is   widely  known   as   a  composer   and   con- 
ductor In  the  United  SUtes   and  Western 
Europe;  Rudolf  Flrkusny  Is  one  of  the  fore- 
most pianists  of  the  present  generation,  ap- 
pearing regularly  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
world   m  Individual  recitals  and  as  soloist 
with  all  of  the  leading  cymphonles;  the  con- 
ductor, Rafael   KubeUk.  son  of  an  eqiuUy 
famous   father,   the   violinist  Josef  Kubelik 
(who  used  to  be  known  to  American  audi- 
ences from  many  concert  tours  In  the  1930's 
and  30's)  has  had  an  outstanding  career  as 
a  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  In  London,  and  the 
Bavarian  Broadcasting  Company's  symphony 
orchestra  In  Munich  and  guest  conductor  of 
the  Vienna.  BerUn.  and  New  York  PhlUiar- 
monlcs;  Mme.  Jarmila  NovotnA  now  retired  In 
Vienna.  Austria,  was  a  prima  donna  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  for  more  than  a  decade, 
and  famous  as  an  equally  outstanding  singer 
who   combined    beauty    of   appearance   with 
her  artutic  performances  In  leading  soprano 
and  mezzo-soprano  parts  of  operatic  litera- 
ture:   Mlroslax    Sasek    Is    a   widely   known 
illustrator    and   author   of   many   books   of 
witty    sketches    and    Illustrations    such    ma 
"This    Is    New    York";    Frantlsek    Knoejtfel- 
macher  Is  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
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Melbourne  and  a  well-known  television  per- 
sonality In  Australia  dealing  wltb  problems 
of  Communism;  Jlri  Straka  of  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  is  a  specialist  In  Romance 
linguistics;  Rudolf  Sturm,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society,  was  consultant  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1964-65:  Joseph  Hajda. 
an  agricultural  specialist*  has  served  as  an 
adviser  to  the  White  House. 

A  total  of  thirteen  honorary  nvembershlpe 
were  conferred  by  the  Society  between  1960 
and  196fi.  They  included,  ^mong  others: 
Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  O. 
Uaaaryk,  first  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
and  herself  past  president  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Red  Cross,  now  residing  in  the  United 
States;  the  late  Zdenek  Nemecek,  a  well- 
known  Czech  novelist  and  diplomat;  Father 
FnneU  Dvomlk,  the  renowned  author  of 
studies  on  early  Slavic  and  Byzantine  his- 
tory; Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk.  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  New  York  University  and  adviser 
to  the  President  and  the  Armed  Forces;  the 
late  Albfn  Pol&sek,  a  widely  known  sculptor 
and  creator  of  statues  in  the  United  States 
and  Cxechotlovakla,  including  the  statue 
of  Prelsdent  Wilson  in  the  City  of  Prague, 
which  was  destroyed  following  the  Oertnan 
occupation  in  1939;  John  Slezak,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  of  Slovak  descent; 
Jos«f  Iklartlnek  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  Journal- 
ist and  poet,  who  has  published  many  vol- 
umes of  poetry  in  English  and  in  Czech: 
Max  Brad,  the  well-known  author  and  critic, 
formerly  of  Prague,  now  In  Israel;  K.  B.  JlrAk, 
dean  of  contemporary  Czech  composers,  of 
Roosevelt  University;  and,  mot'  recently, 
Joseph  Cardinal  Beran,  Archbishop  of  Prague, 
now  at  the  Vatican,  who  toured  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  April  1906. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  So- 
ciety's office,  381  Park  Avenue  South,  Room 
914,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016.    Telephone:  212-- 
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PROGRESS  OP  THE  SOUTH  IN  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  INDUSTRIAL  ACnVlTY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  not 
very  many  years  a«o  the  States  of  the 
South  were  regarded  as  the  Nation's 
"No.  1  economic  problem."  We  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  today  this  situation  has 
been  reversed,  and  the  South  now  Is 
refarded  as  the  No.  1  area  of  economic 
opportunity  in  the  Nation. 

Certainly,  in  recent  years  the  South 
has  outpaced  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try In  the  rate  of  gain  li;  almost  all  fields 
Of  economic  and  Industrial  activity.  And 
with  an  abundance  of  natural  and  hu- 
man resources  which  have  not  even  begxm 
to  reach  their  full  development,  the  out- 
look In  the  years  ahead  is  for  eyen  great- 
er adyancement. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  In  the 
August  22  Issue  of  XJS.  News  L  World  Re- 
port an  excellent  article,  "The  South  on 
the  Rise — Success  Story,"  reporting  on 
the  economic  growth  of  the  South,  and  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  call  this  article  to  the 
Senate's  attention,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  UjS.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug. 
22, 1966] 

TXX  SOTTTR  ON  THB  Rl8K SXTOCBSS  StOST 

(His  South,  onoe  the  "No.  l  scooomlc 
problem."  now  is  making  a  comebaok,  out- 
parttig  the  rest  of  U.S.  in  growth.  Industry 
U  burgMoing.   There's  a  boom  in  education. 


culture,  recreation.  Race  problems  are  wan- 
ing. Why  the  vast  change?  From  staff 
members  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  who 
toured  the  South  comes  this  report.) 

ATLAfTTA. — Now  that  the  issue  of  race  rela- 
tions and  the  problems  they  raise  appear 
largely  to  have  moved  North,  this  can  be 
reported — 

The  South  definitely  Is  on  the  rise  again — 
tending  in  many  field*  to  lead  the  nation. 

Growth  in  industry  Is  burgeoning.  Ag- 
riculture has  become  prosperous.  Educa- 
tion Is  booming  from  elementary  schools 
through  high  schools,  and  colleges  through 
graduate  schools. 

The  rise  In  the  South  Is  not  a  local  phe- 
nomenon. 

Rapid  growth  extend*  all  the  way  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  areas  of  Tejcas  and  Louisiana  up 
Into  the  lower  Mississippi  region;  eastward 
through  Alabama  and  Georgia:  down  into 
Florida,  where  growth  is  explosive;  up  into 
South  Carolina.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
and  over  into  Tennessee. 

A  rAVORED  RliGION 

Why?  What's  happeted?  The  answer  you 
get  In  exploring  the  S«uth  has  many  sides. 

Workers  are  available  and  willing — and  are 
considered  less  likely  to  strike.  The  climate 
is  moderate.  Water  supply,  so  lmp>ortant  to 
many  industries.  Is  botindless. 

Oil  and  gas  are  nearby  and  other  sources 
of  power  abundant  and  reasonably  priced. 
A  modern  highway  system,  the  spread  of  Jet- 
age  airports  and  more  competitive  rail  rates 
have  ended  the  onetime  transportation  bar- 
rier to  growth. 

New  Orleans  and  the  Norfolk- Newport 
News  area  In  Virginia  are  tending  to  rival 
New  York  as  centers  of  shipping.  Atlanta  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the. "hottest"  growth  cities 
of  the  nation — a  "^reat  ftnanclal,  trade  and 
educational  center. 

Dallas  and  Houston  are  leaders  in  the 
Southwest.  Miami  and  Jacksonville  In  Flor- 
ida have  taken  off  la  a  rapid  expansion. 
Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  Little  Rock, 
Memphis,  and  many  otlier  cities  of  the  South. 

It  is  the  continuing  demand  for  services 
of  all  kinds  by  the  S«uth's  expanding  In- 
dustry and  population  that  is  fueling  the 
latest  surge  of  growth  In  these  metropoUUn 
areas. 

Chemicals  and  petroohemlcals.  machinery, 
metal  fabrication  all  are  booming.  So  Is  the 
paper  industry.  The  $outh  is  becoming  a 
major  producer  of  aircraft,  autos,  furniture, 
and  apparel. 

Then  there  la  the  hijge  space  Industry  at 
Cape  Kennedy  and  In  Ifcuston,  south  Missis- 
sippi, New  Orleans  and  HuntsvUle.  Ala.  The 
old  staples  of  textiles  a&d  tobacco,  becoming 
more  and  more  autooiated,  provide  sound 
underpinning  to  the  eccinomles  of  a  number 
of  States. 

The  South's  old  farming  base  of  40  acres 
and  a  mule  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Farms 
are  growing  large,  mechfinlzed  anu  more  effi- 
cient. Livestock  and  poultry  have  grown  in 
Importance  as  the  role  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
recedes. 

An  official  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Atlanta  put  It  this  way: 

"The  'new'  South  Is  old  hat.  I  prefer  to 
call  it  the  'maturing'  South.  As  you  diver- 
sify and  upgrade  Industry  and  agriculture 
and  expand  service  Industries,  you  create  a 
more  mature  economy — one  that  Is  more 
stable  and  less  vulneraBle  to  severe  fluctua- 
tions." 

MORE  SELT-CCNTAINED 

This  "maturing"  Soulih.  on  the  rise,  Is  los- 
ing much  of  its  dependence  on  Northern 
capital  and  executive  skills.  Today,  the 
States  of  the  South  are  becoming  a  jxjwer  In 
their  own  right. 

Southern  banlcs  are  financing  more  and 
more  of  the  South's  growth.  Southern 
schools  are  in  the  midst  of  a  drive  to  produce 


the  trained  talent  needed  for  the  growth 
ahead. 

Today,  as  schools  Improve  and  Job  oppor- 
tumties  expand,  the  loss  of  professional  tal- 
ent that  once  plagued  the  South  is  coming 
to  an  end.  A  steady  stream  of  people,  mean- 
while, moves  into  Dixie  to  work  and  live. 

So  far  during  the  1060s,  the  South  has 
been  the  only  region  of  the  country  whose 
population  has  grown  at  a  faster  rate  than 
in  the  decade  of  the  IdSOs. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  transformation  of  revo- 
lutionary Import  In  a  region  that  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  called  "the  No.  1 
economic  problem  of  the  nation." 

The  gap  between  the  Souy^-  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation  has  not  y^rfSeen  closed.  But 
gains  are  striking.  SiWfce  1940,  personal  in- 
come per  capita  In  the  South  has  moved  up 
from  about  60  per  cent  of  the  national  aver- 
age to  around  80  per  cent. 

MANUTACTDHING    DOUBLED 

In  one  line  of  activity  after  another,  the 
South  in  this  past  decade  of  prosperity  has 
been  expanding  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
United  Statee. 

Jobs  have  been  created  at  a  rate  more  than 
twice  ae  fast  as  the  average  of  all  other  areas. 
Manufacturing  activity  is  more  than  double 
what  It  was  10  years  ago  In  the  South.  That 
compares  with  a  50  per  cent  increase  for  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

New  patterns  of  growth  are  beginning  to 
emerge,  built  on  rising  population  and  grow- 
ing markets  in  the  South  Itself. 

This  comment  from  Walter  Harper,  direc- 
tor of  South  Carolina's  development  commis- 
sion, is  typical; 

"About  95  per  cent  of  the  growth  we  are 
now  getting  has  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
panies moving  out  of  other  areas.  Those 
companies  are  coming  here  to  serve  the  grow- 
ing needs  and  wants  of  people  and  business." 

SHITT    TO    TECHNOLOCT 

There  is  another  important  shift  develop- 
ing today  in  the  South's  Industrial  growth. 

Textiles,  once  In  the  vanguard  of  new 
industries,  are  declining  in  Importance.  Tex- 
tile workers  in  South  Carolina,  for  example, 
now  comprise  48  per  cent  of  the  factory  work 
force,  down  from  65  per  cent  In  1947. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  em- 
phasis Is  being  given  to  industries  that  stress 
technology  and  high  wages.  Tou  can  see 
signs  of  this  upgrading  of  Industry  every- 
where. 

Along  the  Gulf  Coast  Is  the  nation's  petro- 
chemical industry,  with  hundreds  of  plants 
that  are  linked  by  a  1,000-mile  network  of 
pipelines.  It's  an  industry  involving  6  bil- 
lions of  investment,  built  up  almost  from 
scratch  since  World  War  II  and  still  growing. 

At  night,  aircraft  over  the  lower  Missls- 
s-lppi  River  fly  through  skies  lit  by  the  glow 
from  scores  of  refineries,  chemical  plants, 
sulphur  factories  and  aluminum  snxelters. 
The    110-m.lle   stretch   from   Baton   Rouge  to 

New  Orleans,  says  a  Louisiana  business 
leader,  "Is  going  to  rival  the  Ruhr  Valley  one 
day." 

On  the  Mississippi  itself,  barge  traffic  Is 
booming  again  with  the  development  of 
dlesel-powered  tugboats  able  to  haul  every- 
thing from  rockets  and  tanks  to  coal,  oil, 
autos  and  other  bulk  products. 

AN    ARKANSAS   "SEAWAT" 

Now  half -finished  U  a  lJ2-bllllon-donar 
project  to  harness  the  Arkansas  River  and 
open  it  to  big  barges  from  Its  mouth  on  the 
Mississippi  to  Tulsa.  Okla.  By  1968,  LltUe 
Rock  will  become  a  seaport  and.  officials  be- 
lieve, the  center  of  an  expanding  industrial 
complex. 

Along  the  twisting  Tennessee  River,  in 
northern  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  are  paper 
mills,  metal -fabricating  plants  and  sprawling 
chemical  compexes.  Soon  to  be  built  near 
Decatur,  Ala.,   is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 


thority's    250-mUlion-dollar     atomic-energy 
plant. 

Huntsvllle,  once  a  small  town  In  the  foot- 
hills of  northern  Alabama,  now  Is  building 
a  new  20-million-dollar  Jet  airport  to  speed 
direct  air  service  to  Washington,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Its  population  has  mush- 
roomed from  16.000  to  130.000  In  the  past  15 
years.  More  than  20,000  people  are  Involved 
in  the  Space  Flight  Center's  Saturn  rocket,  a 
mammoth  engine  designed  to  send  Amer- 
ica's Apollo  spacecraft    to   the   moon. 

In  Florida,  America's  new  billion-dollar 
moonport  is  still  going  up.  This  has  touched 
off  another  boom  from  Cape  Kennedy  to 
Orlando,  a  new  center  of  electronics  and  mls- 
sUe-parts  Industries. 

Companies  producing  a  wide  variety  of 
goods,  including  chemicals,  electric  products, 
machinery  and  paper,  are  coming  to  Arkan- 
sas in  large  numbers.  Much  the  same  pat- 
tern shows  up  in  Mississippi,  with  Jackson  a 
center  of  activity.  Factory  output  in  both 
States  has  increased  in  the  ptist  decade  even 
faster  than  in  other  Stetes  in  the  South, 
with  the  exception  of  Florida. 

A  booming  area  In  Virginia  is  along  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  now  attracting  many 
electsonics  firms.  Companies  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development  are  springing  up 
here,  'too,  as  well  as  in  northern  Virginia, 
just  across  the  Potomac  River  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

EDrCATlON   STRESSED 

As  leaders  in  the  South  see  it.  this  region 
now  is  moving  out  of  its  "cheap  labor" 
phase  into  one  in  which  skilled  labor  and 
technical  people  are  increasingly  important. 

Reflecting  this  is  a  new  stress  on  educa- 
tion, particularly  at  levels  above  the  high 
school.  Texas,  as  one  example,  is  spending 
237  million  dollars  on  higher  education  In 
the  years  1965-66.  56  per  cent  more  than 
the  outlays   of   the   previous   two    years. 

Enrollment  at  Southern  colleges  has  In- 
creased by  54  per  cent  in  Just  five  vears. 
Today,  the  South  turns  out  16.6  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  holders  of  the  doctoral  degrees 
compared  with  9.1  per  cent  in  1950.  Faculty 
salaries  at  Southern  universities,  on  aver- 
age, are  going  up  faster  than  in  any  other 
region,  enabling  this  area  to  compete  on  bet- 
ter terms  for  top  academic  talent. 

Springing  up  all  over  the  South  are  new  re- 
search centers,  usually  built  around  uni- 
versities. In  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
a  research  park  has  grown  up  in  the  center 
Of  a  research  triangle"  embracing  Duke  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  on  July   li 
dedicated  a  2-mlUion-doIlar  Space  Institute 
enc4         ^"'^  research  in  the  aerospace  scl- 

win^nt,!?"  .^^^  '""^^  striking  development  In 
munftv  ,'  ^^'^  "^^'^  ■^"^  '"  two-year  com- 
^^n.  J  •=°"!8^-  K««-e<l  typically  to  technical 
training.    More  than  30  new  community  col- 

anrf  th*"'  *"^^°rtzed  in  the  South  In  1965, 
and  the  pace  is  picking  up 

de^tl'^^,J?°  .^^  ^^''^  °^  *1'  freshman  stu- 

ctn^v  ^.^^'^■.^^'^°^»^««  ^"'l  Alabama  re- 
sw^mJ  i^^."^  ^^^  "=*  °^  States  setting  up 
.tSons    ^"°'°'  '^"•^^  °'  vocational  In^ 

MAGNET  FOR  TALENT 

S<2th  nnJ^*  '^'^'"'  *°  linprove  schools,  the 
oT^^hnlci.n  ^""^*^  "°  increasing  number 
age^r  tiiln.  PI,°J^^°^^  men  and  man- 
pfe  in  ItiT-  ^S***  college-trained  peo- 
tlonforthlf;,  *  "^mandlng  better  edGca- 
for  their  young  children 

m  the  &,u?h  °     'i/l^'^'K  almost  everywhere 

areas  are  a  r^,.  u  ,*°'"*  °^  °"'-  metropolitan 
or  the  u  s  •    "      ^°'"  ""*  ^^^  "^  otheVparts 
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Of  equal  importance  to  the  South's  future 
progress,  economists  say.  Is  the  development 
of  its  financial  power. 

This  region,  at  one  time,  was  considered 
a  virtual  dependency  of  Northern  capital  for 
Its  economic  growth.  Today,  banks  and  other 
financial  InsUtutions  are  taking  an  important 
role  in  the  South's  development  as  assets 
grow— from  30  blUions  in  1955  to  nearly  60 
billions  now,  a  rate  of  growth  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 

0.  W.  Butler,  senior  vice  president  of  Union 
Planters  National  Bank  In  Memphis,  says: 
"City  banks  in  the  South  now  are  financing 
more  and  mca-e  of  the  big  projects  that  re- 
quired help  from  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  a  few  years  ago.  And  country  banks 
are  financing  things  our  city  banks  used  to 
finance." 

CtTLTtrKE.    TOO 

With  this  economic  and  educational  up- 
grading has  come  a  surge  in  cultxire  and 
recreation. 

Big  stadiums  for  sports  have  been  built 
in  Atlanta.  Houston  and  Memphis.  Museums 
and  centers  for  the  performing  arts  are  also 
going  up  in  these  and  in  many  other  major 
cities. 

Tourism  is  becoming  big  business.  Florida 
with  more  than  3  billions  a  vear  in  tourist 
income,  is  still  the  leader.  But  one  State 
after  another  is  spending  millions  to  im- 
prove and  promote  beaches.  State  parks  and 
historic  sites. 

Summer  and  week-end  homes  line  the 
man-made  lakes  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Mountain  slopes  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  with  the  aid  of  artificial  snow. 
have  suddenly  become  skiing  centers. 

Officials  in  Virginia  expect  a  20  per  cent 

rise  in  tourist  income  this  year  above  1966 

not  an  unusual  rise  in  the  South  these  days. 
Mild  weather  makes  many  areas  year-round 
attractions  for  vacationers. 

MECHANIZED   FARMS 

In  the  South's  farming  areas,  too,  the  pat- 
tern is  one  of  change. 

Cattle  graze  in  fields  where  cotton  was 
once  grown.  Production  of  broilers,  dairy 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables  Is  rising,  as 
agriculture  diversifies. 

Banks  are  takhig  the  lead,  says  James 
Fxirmss,  a  vice  president  of  the  Cltlzsens  & 
Southern  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  "in  pro- 
viding the  capital  to  mechanize  agriculture 
and  ttu-n  It  Into  a  business,  rather  than  just 
a  way  of  life." 

Mr  Furniss  adds:  "Increasingly  the  South 
is  building  plants  to  process  and  package  its 
own  food  products,  rather  than  export  raw 
materials." 

Today,  the  South  has  become  a  bread- 
basket for  the  nation  second  only  to  the 
Midwest.  ' 

TREK     TO     Cil'lEH 

What  is  changing  peoples  outlook  more 
than  anything  else  Is  the  vast  shift  from 
farmlands  to  the  cities.  The  South  Is  urban- 
izing faster  than  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In 
1940,  it  was  two-thirds  rural.  Now  about  60 
per  cent  of  its  people  live  in  urban  areas. 

AUanta  is  cementing  Its  position  as  busi- 
ness, financial  and  distribution  center  of  the 
developing  Southeast.  Since  1950,  its  metro- 
politan area  has  nearly  doubled  in  population 
to  1,2  million.  Employment  has  grown  by 
28  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  one  of  the 
fastest  rates  for  any  big  city  In  the  U.S. 

Stand  atop  one  of  Atlanta's  new  40-8tory 
skyscrapers  and  you  can  see  at  least  20  new 
office  buildings,  many  owned  by  banks  and 

insurance  companies,  under  construction  or 

recently  completed  in  this  downtown  area. 
Hotels,  high-rise  apartments  and  department 
stores  are  going  up.  Visible,  too.  in  the  dis- 
tance are  major  expansion  projects  of  the 
city's  universities. 

Other  big  cities  are  bidding  for  their  shares 
of  growth. 
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Houston,  with  1.7  mllUon  people,  has  grown 
in  population  faster  than  any  other  major 
city  In  the  South  during  the  1960b.  It  Is  a 
center  of  the  petrochemical  Industry  and  the 
third-busiest  port  in  the  nation.  In  recent 
years,  research  industries  have  been  fioodl&g 
the  area,  in  support  of  the  250-mUllon.dollar 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 

Dallas,  rebuUding  its  downtown,  is  a  grow- 
ing center  of  trade,  finance,  education  and 
culture.  Big  gains  are  being  made  In  ap- 
parel merchandising  and  m  output  of  aero- 
space equipment. 

In  Memphis,  a  new  civic  center  rlalnK  a 
block  from  the  Mississippi  highlights  a  mas- 
sive downtown  rebuilding  program.  The  city 
18  in  the  midst  of  a  40-mUllon-doUar  ex- 
panslon  of  its  medlcal-rewarch  complex, 
which,  its  leaders  say,  wUl  be  one  of  the  coun- 
try s  biggest  when  finished.  Birmingham  Is 
also  becoming  a  major  medical  center  and 
Is  starting  to  reshape  its  downtown 

Jacksonvuie,  already  a  major  center  for 
distribution,  expects  even  greater  demand  for 
warehouse  space  once  the  Croas-Florlda  Baree 
Caiial  is  finished.  Alao  under  way  Is  a  100- 
inlllion-dollar  prop-am  to  Improve  Jackson- 
vlUe's  port  facilities. 

BOOM     IK    AMBrrZON 

Once-quiet  towns  now  are  metropollUn 
areas,  bursting  with  ambition. 

Charlotte  now  ranks  seco&d  only  to  Chi- 
cago in  volume  of  long-haul  trucking  and 
*  o^^  interstate  highway  promlseTfUrther 

Mobile  and  Charieston  are  becoming  ma- 
jor ports.  In  Augusta.  Ga.,  a  big  industrial 
complex,  built  around  chemical  and  wood 
products.  Is  rising. 

Growth  of  insurance  firms,  reoordlng 
studios  and  services  to  Industry  U  sparklna 
a  boom  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Chemical  com! 
panies  are  coming  to  the  area  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  onoe  the  capital  of  tlie  Confed- 
eracy and  now  an  expanding  distribution 
center. 

It  Is  in  these  centers  of  popuhiUon  that 
long-held  tradlOons  are  losing  scMne  of  their 
grip  in  the  new  South.  These  burgeoning 
centers  are  bringing  radical  changes  in 
politics  and  government  once  geared  to  the 
rural  voter. 

People  In  this  region,  it's  true,  atlU  know 
the  value  of  a  doUar  and  keep  a  cIom  eye  on 
taxes  and  government  spendmg.  Yet  the 
new  cities  of  the  South  are  loosening  purse 
strings  to  build  up  assets,  attract  more  people 
and  Industry.  There  Is  less  rwlstance  to 
accepting  federal  funds  for  education,  hos- 
pitals, research,  urixm  renewal, 

nMiom  a  pouncs 

PoUtlcaUy,  the  trend  toward  a  two-party 
system  la  picking  up  spead.  Republican 
Party  strength  is  growing  in  major  cltlaa 
built  around  buslneos  leaders  and  the  sweU- 
ing  white-collar  claas. 

In  today's  South,  problems  of  race  reU- 
tlons  seem  to  be  diminishing.  Incidents  tend 
to  be  isolated,  often  the  work  of  outsiders 
and  less  violent  than  racial  outbreaks  now 
spreading  m  the  North. 

White  bitterness  over  racial  Integration  la 
stUl  running  high  In  many  areas  of  the 
South,  particularly  amaU  towns  and  rural 
areas.    Yet  racial  barriers  art  being  lowarwd. 

School  IntegraUon  in  most  major  cities  U 
moving  smoothly.  All  acrow  the  South  Ne- 
groes are  going  to  college  in  growing  num- 
bers The  South's  aU-Negro  coUegeirin  fact 
are  worried  over  the  lea  of  top  stiident*-^ 
and  faculty  members— to  formerly  all-white 
colleges. 

Many  hotels,  golf  cour^i,  other  public 
accomnaodatlons  are  being  dese«wgat«d  with 
Uttle  fanfare.  An  Atlanta  businessman 
says:  "Whites  and  Negroes  eat  aide  by  aide 
in  our  top  restaurants,  something  you  never 
saw  five  years  ago." 
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lb*  South'*  economic  boom,  creating 
plwittful  jobs  for  Negro«s  »nd  wbltM  alike, 
hu  blunted  a  major  aource  of  racial  friction. 
M«sro«a.  meanwhile,  are  moving  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  In  Atlanta  and  Uampbia.  as 
examples,  Megroea  own  bank*.  Insuzanea  eom- 
I»anlM  and  contracting  firm*  that  employ 
wbltaa.  A  numbar  of  Negro  bualneaamen 
have  become  mllllonalrea. 

The  Negro,  aa  a  voter,  also  la  moving  up. 
The  number  of  Negroes  registered  to  vote  In 
tbe  South  has  Increased  to  ajS  million,  from 
1.1  million,  since  IMO,  mafclng  Negroes  a  sub- 
stantial political  force.  This  Is  especially  so 
In  the  dtles,  where  Negroes  have  been  elected 
or  named  to  State  legislatures,  clt;  commis- 
sions and  Judgeships. 

Race  is  only  one  of  many  problems  still 
being  solved  by  the  South.  Labor  shortages 
are  beginning  to  crop  up,  pcurtlcularly  among 
skilled  workers.  Many  businessmen  feel  that 
Southern  schools  still  are  not  turning  out 
researchers  and  sclentlstB  fast  enough  to  ke^ 
pace  with  other  regions.  Traffic  Jama  and 
"urban  sprawl"  are  afflicting  some  cities. 

aXOIOK  WTTH  A   rVTVMK 

It's  not  a  uxtlform  picture  of  change  you 
find  In  the  South.  There's  a  widening  gap 
in  otitlook  and  growth  between  cities  and 
rural  areas,  where  many  marginal  farmers 
remain.  Some  States  are  IndustrlaliKlng 
mote  rapidly  than  others. 

Yet  you  sense  a  growing  power  in  this  part 
of  the  nation  and  growing  confidence  that  it 
Is  a  "region  with  a  future."  J.  L.  Townshend, 
aMtstant  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
BaUlray  Syatem,  siunmed  things  up  this  way: 

"I've  been  in  the  South  for  30  years  and 
rve  never  seen  anything  like  the  boom  of  the 
last  five  years.  Every  sign  points  to  unslack- 
enlng  growth  as  far  ahead  as  you  can  see." 


standing  work,  and  to  wish  him  every 
future  success. 


HORACE  DAVID  GODFREY  —  32 
YEARS'  SERVICE  TO  NA^nON'S 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  pleMure  on  this  occasion  to  bring  to 
the  Semite's  attention  Mr.  Horace  David 
Godfrey's  Ions  and  devoted  service  of 
3S  years  to  our  Nation's  agriculture. 
Mr.  Godfrey.  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural StabUlsatlon  and  Conservation 
Service,  has  been  an  agriculturist  for  his 
entire  Ufe.  IMng  bom  and  reared  on  a 
farm  near  Waxhaw  in  Union  County, 
N.C. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
Mfloctated  with  Mr.  Godfrey  since  first 
taking  my  position  in  the  Senate  and 
belns  asBlBned  to  serve  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
m  our  work  on  the  ccxnmlttee,  Mr.  God- 
frey has  been  of  great  assistance  and 
proven  himself  to  be  an  able,  knowledge- 
able, and  conscientious  Administrator 
whose  main  concern  has  been  the  ad- 
vanoonent  of  agriculture  in  America  to 
the  benefit  of  our  farmers. 

He  brought  to  the  Agricultural  Stablll- 
■itloo  and  Conservation  Service  many 
years  of  ^cperience  by  working  with  the 
original  Agriculture  Adjustment  Admln- 
totratton,  tbe  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  and  the  Ccnnmodlty 
StabUliation  Service.  He  is  well- 
levected  by  all  Georgians  who  have 
worked  under  his  leadership  and  he  has 
dealt  fairly  with  all  agricultural  i>roblems 
In  my  State. 

It  iB  my  pleasure  today  to  salute  Mr. 
Godfrey,  to  commend  him  tor  his  out- 


WASTE   OF   U.S.   TAXPAYERS'   DOL- 
LARS IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr.  President,  Jack 
Posie  reports  in  today's  Washington  Post 
that  while  money  Is  lacking  to  improve 
the  life  of  the  peasants  In  Vietnam, 
funds  are  available  to  construct  a  huge 
200-room  palace  la  downtown  Saigon. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  construction 
will  cost  $1.78  mlBion  and  will  contain 
such  fancy  "goodies"  as  100  fountains 
lining  the  portico,  3,400  exterior  lights 
to  illuminate  the  Jl  acres  on  which  the 
palace  is  located,  t^ak  floors  covered  with 
imported  rugs,  att  exterior  built  with 
materials  from  Prance — glass  doors  are 
massive  St.  Gtobain  panels. 

Why  this  elabomte  and  costly  palace 
is  being  built  at  a  time  when  the  very 
existence  of  South  Vietnam  is  in  the  bal- 
ance is  a  completf  mystery.  Mr.  Fosie 
reports  that: 

No  one  knows  wfcat  the  elaborate  and 
expansive  building  Will  be  used  for  or  when 
It  will  be  completed — there  are  many  sug- 
gestions on  a  use  for  the  new  palace-muae- 
vun,  a  residence  for  «he  chief  of  state,  a  gov- 
ernment office  building. 

It  is  perfectly  etident,  of  course,  that 
the  United  States  is  bearing  the  cost  of 
this  monstrosity.  :  Every  item  imported 
by  the  Ky  government  for  the  palace  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  dollars  or  other 
foreign  exchange,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  the  U.S.  aid  program  foots  the 
bill  by  providing  Ky  with  its  dollar  and 
foreign  exchange  requirements.  The 
entire  economy  of  South  Vietnam  is,  of 
course,  supported  by  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram. Commodities  given  to  Vietnam 
imder  the  aid  program  are  sold  by  the 
Vietnam  Government  to  local  importers 
and  domestic  buyers  and  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds and  customs  duties  are  the  major 
source  of  funds  available  to  the  Viet- 
namese to  finance  its  Armed  Forces  and 
its  programs  of  economic  development 
in  the  villages. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  better 
use  cannot  be  foiind  for  the  almost  $2 
million  in  U.S.-ptovlded  funds  than  to 
build  a  palace  for  which  no  use  exists. 
If  this  project  serves  as  a  bribe,  or  if  my 
friends  downtown  prefer,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  Vietnameae  Govemment  officials, 
wouldn't  we  be  better  off  if  we  arranged 
for  the  deposit  in  some  Swiss  banks  of 
the  $2  million  to  the  account  of  Ky  and 
his  Eissociates.  This  would  at  least  have 
the  advantage  of  saving  on  scarce  and 
badly  needed  material  for  the  lagging 
program  of  "revolutionary  development" 
about  which  we  heard  so  much  a  few 
months  ago.  Wa  now  hear  very  little 
about  this  progratn  and  how  it  will  be- 
come the  princlpail  means  by  which  the 
Saigon  govemmeilt  will  "win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people." 

There  Is  good  resison  for  the  silenoe 
about  this  program.  It  simply  is  not 
achieving  the  mu«h-touted  objectives  of 
improving  the  idt  of  the  Vietnamese 
peasant  to  the  pottit  where  he  becomes  a 
strong  and  activa  supporter  of  the  Ky 
govemment.  Vletcong  forces  can  and  do 
operate  with  complete  immunity  a  few 


miles  outside  of  Saigon  and  every  other 
major  city  in  Vietnam  until  U.S.  forces 
are  sent  in  on  "search  and  clear  '  opera- 
tions. Vletcong  bases  and  operations  are 
still  largely  protected  by  the  villagers 
whose  devotion  to  the  Saigon  goverrunent 
has  not  been  secured. 

If  anything,  the  situation  is  deterio- 
rating. South  Vietnamese  forces  in  Tay 
Ninh  Province  have  been  unable,  and 
there  is  some  indication  that  they  have 
been  unwUling,  to  take  on  the  Vletcong 
and  large-scale  operations  by  U.S.  Army 
forces  became  necessary.  In  the  crucial 
Mekong  delta  area,  consideration  is  now 
being  given  to  sending  several  divisions 
of  American  fightingmen  there  to  do  the 
Job  which  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
cannot  do.  This  will  represent  the  first 
time  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  dis- 
patch our  troops  to  that  area. 

The  underlying  reason  for  this  is  read- 
ily apparent.  In  most  of  the  Vietnam 
countryside  the  Vletcong  can  operate 
without  fear  that  their  activities  will  be 
disclosed  by  the  villagers.  The  Ky  gov- 
errunent does  not  yet  control  the  al- 
legiance of  the  peasant. 

It  was  precisely  to  overcome  this  sit- 
uation that  the  program  for  so-called 
revolutionary  development  was  con- 
ceived. Schools,  community  develop- 
ment and  agricultural  projects  were  to 
be  poured  into  the  rural  areas  to  make 
manifest  the  interest  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
errunent in  the  welfare  of  the  villager, 
to  enlist  ills  support  of  the  Central  Gov- 
emment and  thereby  to  lessen  his  reluc- 
tance to  provide  information  on  the 
Vletcong.  Village  self-defense  and  ef- 
fective participation  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  pacification  programs  can  be 
assured,  it  was  argued,  only  if  the  peas- 
ants who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation in  South  Vietnam  could  see  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  Saigon 
govemment  in  their  welfare.  Recently 
one  of  my  staff  visited  Vietnam  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  countryside  talking  to 
Vietnamese  and  American  ofiQcials.  He 
reported  to  me  that  the  new  programs 
for  increasing  the  Uving  standards  in 
the  villages  Is  making  very  slow  progresfl. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  told  about  the 
shortages  of  construction  material  and 
equipment  and  the  greater  efforts  that 
could  be  made  if  needed  supplies  started 
flowing  into  the  countryside. 

These  shortages  have  not  develcved 
because  the  United  States  has  been  chary 
in  providing  commodities.  The  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  allocated  to  Viet- 
nam have  resulted  in  an  unprecedented 
flow  of  commodities  to  that  country. 
The  docks  in  Saigon  are  bursting  at  the 
seams  with  the  mountains  of  goods  that 
have  been  offloaded.  Where  are  these 
commodities  going.  If  not  to  the  villages 
and  hamlets? 

A  trip  through  the  city  of  Saigon  pro- 
vides the  answer.  A  tremendous  con- 
struction program  Is  evident  at  every 
turn.  Hundreds  of  spficulatlve  buildings 
have  been  put  up  by  Vietnamese  busi- 
nessmen to  house  American  personnel 
spurred  on  by  the  exorbitant  rental* 
which  VS.  forces  pay.  Hundreds  of  new 
bars  have  sprung  up,  fully  and  luxurious- 
ly equipped.  Including  air  condltlomM. 
with  Items  imported  fnwn  the  Vmva 
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states  through  AID  financing.  The 
shops  In  downtown  Saigon  are  loaded 
with  every  type  of  luxury  Item  Imagi- 
nable, all  brought  In  under  AID  financing 
or  made  possible  because  of  AID  fi- 
nancing. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  former  Director  of  AID, 
testifying  last  spring  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  stated  that  he 
could  not  imagine  that  the  Saigon  black 
market  was  of  much  consequence  since 
all  the  items  could  be  found  normally  in 
the  local  shops.  A  walk  along  the  main 
shopping  streets  in  downtown  Saigon  will 
confirm  the  abundance  of  luxury  items 
in  local  shops,  though  this  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  a  flourishing  black  market 
conducted  on  the  sidewalks  outside 
American  military  billets. 

The  speculation  in  AID  commodities 
and  their  use  for  nonproductive  purposes 
is  hardly  confined  to  Saigon,  of  course. 
Angiang  Province  has  been  selected  by 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Goverrmient  of- 
ficials for  a  crash  program  to  establish 
that  the  new  program  of  "revolutionary 
development"  can  make  a  rapid  impact. 
Ward  Just  commenting  on  the  progress 
of  this  high  priority  program  in  the 
August  13,  1966,  Washington  Post  states 
that: 

In  Longxuyen.  the  caplUl  of  Anglan  prov- 
lEce.  there  Is  little  excitement  over  the  com- 
ing of  the  Great  Society.  One  might  describe 
the  attitude  as  cautious  pessimism.  The 
main  topic  among  businessmen  Is  said  to  be 
the  arrival  of  a  contingent  from  the  T7.S. 
Navy,  for  whose  benefit  licenses  are  being 
sought  to  open  several  new  taverns. 

The  feverish  speculation  which  has 
been  going  on  using  U.S.-flnanced  com- 
modities is  graphically  indicated  by  the 
following  report  I  have  received.  One 
of  the  large  American  contractors  in 
Vietnam  engaged  in  construction  for  our 
military  forces  required  a  small  building 
to  house  his  administrative  staff.  He 
located  a  suitable  building  in  dovmtown 
Saigon  consisting  of  about  10  rooms 
which  had  been  newly  constructed.  He 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  building  at 
about  $30,000.  The  Vietnamese  owners 
agreed  to  lease  the  building  to  him  for 
2  years  for  $80,000.  all  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars  hi  advance  at  the 
ume  of  occupancy.  The  building  was 
constructed,  of  course,  with  cement  and 
other  buiJdlng  material  brought  in  from 
"le  United  States  and  financed  under 
our  aid  program.  When  the  contractor 
attempted  to  negotiate  the  price  he  was 
^d  to  take  it  or  leave  It  since  the  U.S. 
mmtary  would  pay  at  least  that  much 
for  the  building. 

The  contractor  also  needed  some  land 
to  locate  his  warehouses  and  he  found 
aaout  10  acres  of  unimproved  land  about 
hL  o  ^.^^'^^'^^  S^S°"  "ear  the  Blen 
ZSf^"^-  ^f  ^'^^  °^"«^  a  5-year  lease 
Sorbitin.     K°"-    Needless  to  say  these 

umted  States  since  the  contractor  oper- 
ates  on  a  cost-plus  contract. 

^TitT  ^"^^  °'  *^^  *^  inevitable  In 
ShtSf  when  tremendous  numbers  of 

S^.H  '^  ^"  ^"^  *  «^.  under- 
for  tS^T?  ?'i"*'^-    ^"'  ^  "  necessary 

^nictton  of  bars  and  palaces?    Cannot 
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AID  And  a  better  means  of  allocating  the 
commodiUes  we  bring  into  the  country? 
Must  the  conamodity  import  program  be 
run  by  Vietnamese  officials  working  hand 
in  hand  with  local  commercial  importers? 
In  order  to  try  and  remedy  this  situa- 
tion I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Senate  to  require  that 
commodities  financed  by  the  United 
States  under  the  supporting  assistance 
authorizaUon  of  the  act  must  be  deter- 
mined as  making  a  contribution  toward 
the  economic  development  of  the  country 
receiviiig  the  assistance.  The  success  of 
the  amendment  in  foreclosing  speculative 
and  nonproductive  uses  of  our  commodity 
assistance  will  depend  on  the  procedures 
AID  establishes  to  carry  out  the  amend- 
ment and  the  effectiveness  with  which 
these  procedures  are  carried  out.  I  have 
yet  to  see  convincing  evidence  that  AID 
or  the  State  Department  is  at  all  con- 
cerned about  this  situation. 

It  is  also  imcertain,  at  this  time 
whether  the  conferees  who  are  now  con- 
sidering the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will 
accept  my  amendment.  In  light  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  disclosed  today  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  the  conference 
to  remain  adamant  in  insisting  on  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  articles  written  by  Jack  Foisie 
and  Ward  Just  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Diem  Palace  Btill  Abvjldihc — Death  of 
Dictator  Don't  Stop  Work  on  "Dream 
House" 

(By  Jack  Polsie) 
Saigon.— In  the  midst  of  war,  when  money 
Is  lacking  for  projects  to  Improve  the  Ufe  of 
the  peasants,  the  Vietnamese  government 
gees  on  building  Ngo  Dlnh  Item's  '•dream 
house " 

That  Diem  Is  dead,  assassinated  almost 
three  years  ago  by  thoee  who  called  him  a 
dictator,  seems  to  make  no  difference. 

No  one  knows  what  tbe  elaborate  and  ex- 
pansive building  will  now  be  used  for  or  when 
It  win  be  completed.  But  work  on  the 
gigantic  palace  goes  on  and  Is  now  In  it* 
fourth  year,  with  completion  still  vears  awav 

Situated  in  a  21-acre  park  in  downtown 
Saigon,  the  site  of  the  present  palace  is 
almost  IdenUcai  to  that  of  the  "old  palace  " 
The  original  buUding  served  as  the  residence 
of  the  French  governor  when  Vietnam  (then 
called  Indochina)  was  a  colony. 

After  France  was  defeated  In  1954.  the  300- 
room  establishment  became  the  home  of 
Diem,  who  lived  in  it  with  his  brother  Ngo 
Dloh  Nhu  and  Nhu'e  wife,  the  famous  Ma- 
dame Nhu.  The  three  ruled  Vietnam  but 
not  without  trouble. 

In  October.  1062.  a  year  before  Diem  and 
the  Nhus  were  overthrown,  two  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  pllote  tried  to  kill  the  flrst  family 
by  bombing  the  palace. 

The  family  escaped  injury  but  the  right 
wmg  of  the  old  palace  wa*  badly  damaged 
Diem  moved  out,  then  asked  Vietnamese 
architects  to  submit  plans  to  rebuild  the 
palace.  Ten  plans  were  offered,  and  he 
rejected  them  all. 

'Hien  a  presUgious  combine,  headed  by  Ngo 
Viet  Thu.  a  successful  architect  In  Europe 

Pr^,"c«d  "^  *^*^8°  t^t  i^  provided  a 
challenge  to  arUsans  and  an  army  of  laborers 
The  new  palace  has  done  away  with  the 
gracious  column*  and  archc«  of  the  old  pal- 
ace, which  waa  In  the  tradition  of  French 
tropical  buildings.    The  new  palace  is  mod- 


em. The  only  elements  that  suggest  tbe 
Orient  are  the  overhanging  roof  of  the  pent- 
house (from  which  Diem  planned  to  addreas 
crowds  a  la  MussolUii),  the  dragons  carved 
on  the  auto  rampe  and  some  detoils  of  dec- 
orations. 

The  main  section  of  the  buUdlng  is  as 
long  as  a  football  field  and  is  rigorously 
symmetrical.  It  has  a  yellow  stucco  facade 
but  whether  thlji  U  final  remains  to  be  seen! 

'Many  changes  have  occiured  Ui  the  de- 
tailed plans  since  the  death  of  Diem,"  said 
Tran  Phi  Hung,  professor  of  architecture 
at  the  University  of  Saigon.  "Many  of  the 
rooms  have  lost  their  reason  for  being  since 
the  death  of  the  man  for  whom  they  were 
designed." 

There  are  many  suggestions  on  a  use  for 
the  new  palace — a  museum,  a  residence  for 
the  chief  of  state,  a  goverrunent  office  buUd- 
ing. 

Whoever  the  tenant,  he  wiU  have  a  fancy 
place.  The  palace  and  lU  spacious  grounds 
will  be  Ulumlnated  by  more  than  3400  ex- 
terior Ughts.  It  will  have  its  own  power 
station  to  protect  against  a  dtywlde  power 
failure,  which  is  not  imusual. 

There  will  be  100  fountain*  Unlng  the 
portico.  There  wm  be  an  Immenae  baU- 
room  and  several  ceremonial  rooms  only 
sUghtly  smaller  In  size. 

The  palace  will  have  teak  floors  covered 
with  imported  rugs,  according  to  present 
plans. 

The  exterior  haa  been  biUlt  with  materials 
from  France.  Glass  doors  are  massive  Salnt- 
Ooblan  paneU.  Electrical  appUances  and 
hardware  have  been  shipped  from  tbe 
United  States. 

But  other  rooms  will  have  a  Vietnamese 
motif,  with  local  woods  and  Bienhoa's  cele- 
brated ceramic  tUes. 

The  cost  for  the  entire  Job  is  now  eeti- 
mated  at  $1.78  million. 

Delta  Project  Tests  Dcvelopmknt  Thxost 


(By  Ward  Just) 
LoNGXTTTEN.  August  12.— American  and 
Vietnamese  planners  are  putting  their 
theories  of  "revolutionary  development"  to 
the  test  in  the  province  of  Angiang,  130 
miles  southwest  of  Saigon  in  the  Mekonjr 
River  Delta.  ^ 

The  plan  Is  known  bureaucratically  as  "a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  rapid  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  Analang 
priority  area."  It  is  a  Joint  effort  of  the 
U.S.  aid  mission  and  the  Vietnamese  Min- 
istry of  Revolutionary  Development  which 
began  on  July  1  and  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion at  the  end  of  1968. 

The  budget,  though  the  largest  allocated 
for  any  Vietnamese  province,  is  not  by  Amer- 
ican meaauremeDts  large— some  384  million 
piastres  ($4.8  millloa)  spread  over  30  month*. 
Unlike  any  other  province,  the  Angiang 
priority  area  haa  a  coordinator  in  Saigon 
Bert  Praieigh.  who  is  a  deputy  aasocUte 
mrector  of  USAID,  the  ajd  mission  here. 
PValelgh  and  his  Vietnamese  counterpart  at 
the  "REVDEV"  Ministry  in  Saigon  are  aup- 
posed  to  break  bottlenecks  and  Inaure  a 
large  and  steady  flow  of  money. 

The  conditions  for  a  successful  program 
are  on  paper,  perfect.  Angiang  is  rich  In  soil, 
and  its  roads  are  plentiful.  The  people  have 
the  reputation  of  beUig  hard-working  and 
the  govemment  adminlBtratlon,  by  Vietna- 
mese standarda.  la  effective.  But  moat  im- 
porta.nt  the  province  la  W  per  cent  pacifled. 
largely  bwsauie  the  population  Is  80  per  cent 
Hoa  Hao,  a  fiercely  anti-CommunUt  aect  that 
controls  the  vmage  and  hamlet  adminlatra- 
tlona. 

The  planners  hope  to  move  Angiang  into 
phaae  three"  of  aid,  beyond  mere  develop, 
ment  into  tangible,  material  progress,  in  two 
and  a  half  years,  said  an  aid  representative 
here.  'We  want  to  be  able  to  bring  vtaltors 
from  Saigon  and  neighboring  provinces  to 
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■bow  tbetn  what  can  be  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment when  you  are  working  In  a  Mcure 
area,"  he  said. 

By  "the  government"  the  aid  man  meant 
the  Vietnamese  government,  through  which 
the  lion's  share  of  the  funds  are  channeled. 
The  programs  are  meant  to  be  Vietnamese. 
not  American,  and  when  the  credit  comes  It 
Is  meant  to  come  to  the  government. 

There  was  debate,  and  some  criticism,  by 
the  Vietnamese  and  American  experts  who 
chose  Anglang  to  launch  the  ambitious  pro- 
gram, which  includes: 

A  land  reform  program  to  free  some  75 
per  cent  of  the  province's  farmers  from  ten- 
ancy and  make  them  land  owners. 

A  plan  to  increase  real  per  capita  Income 
80  per  cent  In  two  years. 

Elementary  education  for  all  children  In 
two  years,  vocational  high  schools  in  each 
of  the  province's  four  districts  and  an  A&M 
college. 

Ab  Improvement  In  local  administration  to 
promote   "honest,   Inspired"   govenunent. 

Maintenance  and  Improvement  of  local 
security  conditions. 

The  dissenters  argued  that  there  were 
many  areas  in  Vietnam  which  needed  aid 
more  than  Anglang,  which  Is  prosperotis  and 
p««cflful.  The  dissidents  said,  In  effect,  that 
aid  to  Anglang  Is  aid  to  the  rich. 

The  advocates,  who  won  the  day,  argued 
the  need  for  a  laboratory  in  which  optimum 
conditions  existed,  to  demonstrate  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  secure  area.  If 
this  could  once  be  shown,  it  was  felt  the  ex- 
ample would  inspire  the  leaders  of  other 
provinces  and  the  people  of  the  coimtry. 

With  the  program  barely  a  month  old,  it 
would  be  Idle  to  speculate  on  its  chances  for 
■uocass  or  failure.  Surely,  If  the  trick  can- 
not be  done  In  Anglang  it  can  be  done  no- 
where in  Vietnam. 

Men  In  the  field  declare  that  212  new  class- 
rooms (and  212  teachers  to  staff  them)  will 
be  available  by  December,  and  25,000  rural 
homes  electrified  by  April.  Secondary  crop 
planting,  to  replace  the  traditional  one-year 
one-crop  planting,  should  be  common  at  the 
end  of  two  years. 

In  liongxuyen,  the  capital  of  Anglang  prov- 
ince, there  Is  little  excitement  over  the  com- 
ing of  the  Great  Society.  One  might  describe 
the  attitude  as  cautious  pessimism.  The 
main  topic  among  businessmen  Is  said  to  be 
the  arrival  of  a  contingent  from  the  U.S. 
Navy,  for  wttose  benefit  licenses  are  being 
sought  to  open  several  new  taverns. 

Americans  In  the  field  say  enthusiasm 
among  the  district,  village  and  hamlet  lead- 
ers Is  varied,  usually  according  to  age.  Older 
administrators  tend  to  regard  the  programs 
with  suspicion,  the  younger  ones  with  hope. 

Among  the  average  Vietnamese  farmers, 
there  is  considerable  resistance  to  changing 
agricultural  methods.  But  agricultural  ad- 
vlssrs  are  confident  that  once  they  see  a  soy- 
bean plant  three  times  as  large,  with  a  doeen 
timaa  m  many  pods,  as  the  old  one.  It  will  not 
r«qulre  lessons  in  logic  to  convince  the  farm- 
er that  the  new  ways  are  better. 

Meantime,  those  whose  responsibility  it  Is 
to  carry  out  the  program  are  cautiously  op- 
timistic, as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  and  full 
of  plana  for  the  future  and  reasons  why  this 
has  to  succeed. 

But  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  dlffl- 
cultlea  of  hustling  Southeast  Asia. 


ASSIBTANT  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
PRANKEL  SPEAKS  OP  THE  NEED 
POR  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS TO  MAINTAIN  THEIR  IN- 
TKORITY  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  13  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
.State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 


fairs, the  Honoratole  Charles  Prankel. 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  on  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  He  eloquently  dis- 
cussed one  of  the  iinportant  public  issues 
of  the  day,  an  issue  that  becomes  more 
immediate  as  the  Federal  Government 
increases  Its  invottvement  with  educa- 
tion— the  conflict  between  Federal  aid  to 
education^and  academic  freedom. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Since  1958  I  have  been  a 
cosponsor  jor  actire  supporter  of  every 
major  education  bill  to  pass  Congress. 
This  Federal  suppcrt  is  vital.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  channel  a  sufficient  amount  of 
funds  into  educattton.  Education  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  our  society,  and  this 
should  be  reflected  through  society  s 
willingness  to  spend  a  sufficient  amount 
of  its  income  on  education.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  the  voice  of  the 
people,  is  a  proper  vehicle  for  channeling 
these  Federal  funds. 

However,  I  am  also  concerned  that  our 
educational  Institutions  maintain  their 
freedom.  Our  teachers  and  researchers 
should  be  free  to  eeek  the  truth.  They 
should  be  free  to  voice  responsible,  rea- 
soned criticism  of  society  and  of  the 
Government.  Thjre  should  exist  in  our 
Institutions  of  higher  education  a  climate 
of  academic  freedom,  of  freedom  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  to  think  new  and  even 
daring  thoughts.  There  should  be  re- 
spect for  the  Idefis  of  others,  and  an 
emphasis  upon  tht  search  for  truth. 

Dr.  Frankel  sunimarized  very  well  the 
Issue  with  which  me  International  Edu- 
cation Act  presentB  Congress: 

On  one  side,  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  are  fesources  for  our  society, 
and  they  can  be  fcetter  resources  It  they 
receive  Gtovernment  support.  On  the  other 
side,  such  support  must  not  be  permitted  to 
compromise  the  integrity  and  Independence 
of  our  educational  institutions  and  should 
not  turn  them  sislde  from  their  central  and 
enduring  purposes. 

I  ask  imanimaus  consent  that  Mr. 
Prankel's  testimony  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Recopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  tio:  Honorable  Charles 
Frankel,  AssistaKt  Secretary  or  State 
FOR  Educational  and  CuLTtniAL  ArrADis, 
BcroRE  THE  Senat*  Sttbcommittee  on  ES)U- 

CATION    or    THE    Ct)MMrTTEE    ON     LABOR    AND 

PtTBLlc  Welfare,  ARtgust  17,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  anO  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  ydu  In  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed International  Education  Act  of  1966. 
I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Administration 
and  a  representatlw  of  the  Department  of 
State.  But  I  speak  also  as  one  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  Working  life  as  a  member 
of  a  university  faculty,  as  a  teacher  and 
writer,  and  as  a  consultant  and  representa- 
tive of  various  foundations  and  scholarly 
organizations. 

Much  of  this  work  has  touched  on  the 
fields  of  international  studies  and  inter- 
national relations.  It  is  against  the  bacK- 
ground  of  that  experience  that  I  come  before 
you  in  the  belief  that  the  proposed  Act 
deals  with  fundamental  needs  in  a  funda- 
mental way. 

There  are  a  nunber  of  reasons,  to  my 
mind,  why  the  proposed  legislation  Is  im- 
portant. 


It  offers  a  better  chance  to  American  citi- 
zens to  acquire  the  education  they  need  to 
cope  with  the  facts  of  international  life 

It  strengthens  the  American  capacity  to 
develop,  to  conduct,  and  to  man  Informed 
and  far-sighted  policies  in  international  af. 
fairs. 

It  takes  steps  that  are  essential  if  our  Na- 
tion is  to  Join  with  other  natlo:is  In  a  more 
Intensive  effort  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
world  m  habits  of  mutual  understanding 
and  forbearance. 

Finally,  it  is  Important  because  It  makes 
a  frontal  attack  on  a  fundamental  Issue  in 
the  relation  between  government  and  the 
universities,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
Issue  from  a  long-term  rather  than  a  short- 
term  point  of  view. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  lo 
address  myself,  first,  to  the  contribution  ol 
this  proposed  program  to  the  education  or 
Americans. 

Today,  the  international  environment  of 
the  Unlt€d  States  does  not  begin  at  the 
oceans'  edge,  but  penetrates  almost  every 
corner  of  our  society.  It  Is  revealed  In  the 
news  we  hear,  the  coffee  we  drink,  the 
movies  we  see,  the  political  decisions  we  de- 
bate. And  precisely  because  we  hear  so  much 
from  and  about  other  countries,  we  need  to 
have  a  background  of  Information,  a  sense 
of  history  and  a  sense  of  the  day-to-day 
context  of  evente.  If  we  are  to  Interpret  what 
we  hear  correctly. 

Today,  an  education  without  an  Interna- 
tional dimension  Is  an  Inadequate  educa- 
tion for  Americans.  We  have  long  since  left 
the  day  when  foreign  policy  Is  a  matter  for 
experts  alone.  It  affects  too  many  people 
It  Involves  too  many  matters  to  which  not 
only  expert  opinion  but  the  common  opinion 
of  mankind  is  relevant.  It  is  co  .ducted  in 
the  arena  of  public  debate  and  uiider  condi- 
tions in  which  the  electorate,  quite  properly, 
is  the  ultimate  sovereign  and  arbiter.  Edu- 
cation in  international  realities  is  thus  a 
requirement  of  educational  policy,  private 
or  public,  local  or  national. 

The  legislation  you  are  considering  reflects 
this  view.  And  It  recognizes,  I  believe,  that 
education  that  deserves  the  name  cannot 
be  an  effort  at  selling  a  single  point  of  view, 
official  or  otherwise. 

In  strengthening  the  education  of  Amer- 
icans at  home,  the  American  capacity  for 
foreign  affairs  will  also  be  advanced.  This  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  training  specialized 
manpower.  We  need  more  people  with  spe- 
cial skills,  but  m  addition  to  their  compe- 
tence as  doctors,  teachers,  agronomists  or 
economists,  such  people  must  also  have  a 
special  eye  and  a  special  ear  for  the  differ- 
ences In  outlook  and  feeling  that  mark  the 
people  with  whom  they  must  work.  And  in 
addition  to  specialists  who  combine  techni- 
cal skills  and  international  sophistication,  we 
also  need  a  citizenry  that  has  received,  as 
part  of  its  general  education,  an  exposure  to 
the  complex  facts  of  the  international  scene. 
In  the  long  run,  as  the  President  has  ob- 
served, a  nation's  foreign  policy  can  progress 
no  faster  than  the  curricula  of  its  classrooms. 
American  schools  and  colleges  have  done 
much  in  recent  years  to  improve  the  study 
and  teaching  of  international  affairs.  Btit 
much  more  still  needs  to  be  done.  The  In- 
ternational Education  Act  Is  an  effort  to  meet 
this  need. 

There  Is  a  further  reason  for  believing 
that  the  legislation  you  are  considering  Is  of 
importance  to  the  United  States  in  Its  for- 
eign relations.  This  reason  Is  that  educstKffl 
has  moved  front  and  center  In  this  nation's 
affairs  and  In  every  nation's.  In  the  develop- 
ing nations,  little  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  advancement  of  education.  In  the 
more  prosperous  industrial  nations,  educa- 
tion Is  the  keystone  on  which  depends  thess 
nations'  power  to  keep  up  with  the  accelerst- 
Ing  pace  of  change.  In  our  own  country,  a» 
we  have  discovered,  we  must  turn  to  educs- 
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tjon  sgain  and  again  as  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  solution  of  pressing  social 
problems. 

In  short,  the  role  of  educational  systems  in 
twentieth  century  societies  is  Immense, 
Working  together,  rather  than  against  each 
other,  these  educational  systems  have  as 
much  power  as  any  human  agency  to  build 
an  International  structure  of  peace  in  divers- 
ity. The  legislation  that  Is  before  you  pro- 
poses that  we  in  this  country  prepare  our- 
selves to  do  our  part  in  such  an  effort  at 
international  educational  cooperation.  And 
It  proposes  that  we  begin  here  at  home  by 
educating  ourselves  better  about  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  others. 

The  steps  it  contemplates  are,  I  believe, 
measured  and  modest.  They  do  not  assume 
that  it  is  America's  duty  to  educate  the 
world.  They  do  not  commit  the  American 
taxpayer  to  underwriting  the  goal  of  univer- 
sal educaUon  everywhere  in  the  world.  They 
are  meant  to  meet  apeclflc  needs  In  our  own 
country,  so  that  we  will  be  better  able  to 
work  with  others  to  advance  the  process  of 
mutual  international  education. 

In  sum,  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign 
policy,  I  endorse  this  proposed  legislation 
because  It  lays  the  foundation  for  an  Inter- 
national effort  that  gives  proper  attention  to 
the  crucial  role  that  education  can  play  in 
realizing  the  promise  of  our  time  and  off- 
setung  its  perils.  The  legislation  vou  are 
considering  gives  expression  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  education  Is  a  major  and  enduring 
activity  of  this  nation,  and  that  educational 
cooperation  with  other  nations  constitutes 
an  abiding  national  interest. 

It  18  in  terms  of  such  long-range  goals,  too, 
'Jiat  I  believe  the  potential  contrlbutlori 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  relations 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
•American  educational  community  should  be 
measured  At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
I  said  that  this  legislation  deals  with  a 
iUndamental  Issue.  The  issue  has  two  sides 
On  one  side,  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  are  resources  for  our  society 
and  they  can  be  better  resources  if  they  re- 
ceive government  support.  On  the  other 
side,  such  support  must  not  be  permitted 
to  compromise  the  integrity  and  Independ- 
ence of  our  educational  institutions  and 
sbould  not  turn  them  aside  from  their  cen- 
tral and  enduring  purposes. 

In  i960,  a  distinguished  committee  spoke 
w  this  issue  In  a  report  entitled  The  Unwer- 
■nty  and  World  Affairs.  The  Committee  was 
CMistltuted  and  supported  bv  the  Pord 
Foundation  at  the  request  of  "the  Depart- 
ment of  state,  but  worked  as  an  ad  hoc 
group  Independently  of  both  organizaUons 
its  members  were: 

Harold  Boeschensteln,  President,  Owens- 
Coming  Piberglas  Corp.; 

rt.!?Kny'f,  ^""anscomb,  then  Chancellor.  Van- 
flerbllt  University; 

H«i?v,"l.®  Flenlmlng.  then  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 

I;^K^  ,.f^''-°'"°"'^'  United  States  Senator. 
rn^",Z  °^'"«*ner.  then  President.  Carnegie 
^-orp  of  New  York- 

v,Si^°'"i"  ^  Murphy.  Chancellor.  Unl- 
veraty  Of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 

Board  r.°  .^^^^  ^o™«rly  Chairman  of 
««rd.  General  Electric  Co.; 

I^an  Rusk,  then  President,  The  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation: 

dent  Vt."!*""'."'  Chairman,  Formerly  Presl- 
oent.  University  of  Minnesota. 

tbisTrort""*  ^°  *'"°^*  ^  '"''^^  passage  from 

hav»  'L^°^  surprising  that  conflicting  views 
•  e  Deen  prcased  upon  the  universities. 
ke*ni^  °"*  ^^^^  "'■^  *ho^^  who,  feeling 
wouirf  v,^  ^^"^  ""®*  °^  national  urgency, 
would  have  the  gm-emment  tell  the  unlver- 

C  rZ^^^^l  "^"**  ""^-^  '-he  new  and  press- 

On  tht^ftv,  ^^  °**'°°  ''^  *ofld  affairs- 
^n  the  other  hand  are  those  who,  cherish- 


ing the  tmiversity's  ancient  tradition  and 
spirit  of  scholarship,  contend  that  the  uni- 
versity's major  contributions  to  world  af- 
fairs should  come  mainly  as  a  byproduct  of 
Its  scholarship. 

"If  pressed  to  an  extreme,  these  two  points 
of  View  are  incompatible  and  untenable. 
Each  gives  color  to  the  fears  expressed  by 
those  holding  the  other.  Too  much  stress 
on  the  university's  responsibility  to  meet 
pressing  national  needs,  and  to  answer  policy 
questions  put  to  It  by  government,  would 
risk  overwhelming  Its  distinctive  tasks  of 
scholarship  and  teaching  with  demands  for 
topical  research  and  emergency  projects  of 
service  abroad.  The  university  might  well 
lose  Its  autonomy.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  stress  on  the  freedom  of  scholars  to 
pursue  thetr  own  Interests  would  leave  se- 
rious gaps  In  American  competence  of  the 
kinds  that  only  the  universities  can  supply. 
To  fulfill  their  public  purpose,  universities 
should  take  responsibility  for  contributing 
to  these  kinds  of  competence,  and  for  de- 
fining and  exploring  the  intellectual  and 
eduoetlonal  issues  that  confront  society. 

■What  is  needed  Is  a  relationship  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  accommodaUon.  Uni- 
versities would  participate  in  the  process  of 
government,  through  contributing  to  the 
determination  and  implementation  of  edu- 
cational policies  and  programs  in  world 
affairs.  Government  would  participate  in 
the  process  of  education,  through  contribut- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions upon  which  our  own  society  and  other 
societies  depend  for  their  growth  and  free- 
dom. 

"Government  would  provide  the  means  to 
do  the  educational  tasks,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  universities  cannot  under- 
take unaided.  The  universities  would  rise 
to  the  educational  responsibilities  which 
world  affairs  place  on  them  and  on  their 
sister   institutions   In   other   nations." 

The  Committee  then  goes  on  to  recommend 
the  precedent  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 
which  Inaugurated  the  Land-Grant  College 
movement,  and  states:  'Where  government 
draws  on  the  universities,  it  has  a  traditional 
obligation  not  only  to  respect  their  integrity 
in  the  pursuit  of  free  inquiry,  but  also  to 
restore  and  maintain  their  strength,  or  to 
create  neic  centers  of  strength,  tn  order  to 
sustain  an  essential  national  resource." 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Education  Act.  The  grant-making 
authorities  it  Includes  are  intended  to 
strengthen  our  intellectual  resources  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  right  and 
power  of  our  educational  Institutions  to 
chart  their  own  course,  ask  their  own  ques- 
tions, and  think  their  own  thoughts. 

I  believe  that  the  International  Education 
Act  reflects  our  growing  national  awareness 
of  the  significance  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions In  our  relations  with  other  countries. 
I  also  believe  that  it  proposes  a  kind  of  sup- 
port and  encouragement  for  these  institu- 
tions which  will  strengthen  them  in  their 
capacity  to  remain  what  they  should  be — not 
merely  passive  agents  of  their  government's 
or  their  society's  purposes  but  independent 
guides  and  critics  helping  us  all  to  choose 
our  purposes  better. 

It  is  because  I  beUeve  that  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  has  been  conceived  in 
this  spirit  that  I  fee!  particularly  privileged 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  distinguished  Committee.  Mr  Chair- 
man, and  to  express  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  act  favorably  on  it. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  COUNTIES: 

A  VIEW  FROM  CAPITOL  HIUL 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from    Maine    (Mr. 
MusKiEl,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  a  member  of  the  Advlaory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
has  rendered  signal  services  to  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  He  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  speakers  at  the  Federal  Aid 
Coordinators'  Washington  conference  in 
June  1966.  At  that  time  he  made  a  most 
penetrating  speech  in  which  he  outlined 
how  Congress  can  assist  the  counties  In 
the  more  efficient  performance  of  their 
governmental  tasks. 

The  speech  has  been  published  In  the 
July  1.  1966,  issue  of  American  County 
Gtovernment,  which  is  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  merits  the  widest  possible 
dissemination.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Congress  and  the  Cot-Nros:   A  Virw 

Prom  Capttol  Hnx 

(By  Senator  Edmtjnd  S.  MtrsKiEi 

1  have  been  asked  to  present  today  a  Con- 
gressional view  of  the  role  of  co'unty  govern- 
ment In  our  Great  Society:  What  the  counties 
can  do  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  cooperative 
federalism,  and  what  we  in  Congress  can  do 
to  help  the  counties  achieve  this  goal.  This 
is  a  broad  and  important  topic,  and  one 
which  is  receiving  greater  attention  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

During  the  past  five  sessions  of  Congress 
we  have  appropriated  almost  fwice  as  much 
federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
as  the  total  appropriated  by  all  previous 
Congress  going  back  to  1789.  There  are 
now  approximately  170  federal  programs 
being  administered  by  some  twenty-one  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  The  total 
expendlttore  is  expected  to  reach  $14.6  billion 
this  year.  Projected  to  1976.  it  could  reach 
*50  billion. 

This  aid  comes  from  Washington,  to  be 
sure,  but  It  was  inspired  by  the  financial 
problems  and  pressures  of  state  and  local 
governments.  And  It  recognises  the  basic 
l&ct  that  these  Jurisdictions  have  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  making  it  work. 

Too  often  this  has  been  forgotten  by  fed- 
eral lawmakers  as  they  concentrate  on  the 
substance  of  new  domestic  programs  and  the 
limitations  of  the  federal  budget.  But  the 
Issue  is  there,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  most  Important  concerns  in  both 
Congress  and  the  AdmlnUtratlon— that  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams will  depend  in  large  part  on  the  ad- 
ministrative effectiveness  and  the  readiness 
for  action  at  the  state  and  loca,  levels. 

When  you  ask  the  question.  "What  does 
the  average  Congressman  think  about  the 
futtire  role  of  county  government?",  you  can 
be  certain  of  the  answer.  He  thinks  a  great 
deal  about  that  role  and  he  wants  it  to  be 
much  more  effective  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past, 

A    DYNAMIC    ROLH 

This  observation  must,  of  course,  be  quali- 
fied in  New  England  where  the  county  U  not. 
by  tradition  and  concept,  accepted  as  a  gen- 
eral-purpose unit  of  government  as  it  is 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  Hence,  much  of 
what  I  say  today  will  be  applicable  to  other 
unlu  of  local  government  in  New  England. 

Congress,  time  and  time  and  again,  has 
specifically  recognized  county  goverimients  in 
Its  legislation — economic  development,  anti- 
poverty,  conservation,  health,  pollution  con- 
trol, and  so  forth — and  it  has  always  been 
sensitive  to  the  effort*  of  yotir  fine  organlra- 
Mon.  whose  views  are  so  well  presented  in 
Washington. 
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I  M«  a  dyiumlc  role  for  tbe  coun^.  botb 
In  uxbtua  aud  rural  areoa,  what  over  It  Is  an 
accepted  and  viable  xinlt  of  local  government. 
It  can  be  a  coordinating  mecbanlam  for  Im- 
proving tbe  efficiency  and  eCectlveneea  of 
public  serrlcea.  It  can  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  consolidating  and  reforming  local 
tax  and  financing  effort*.  It  can  be  a  method 
of  bringing  together,  and  perhaps  eliminat- 
ing, fragmented  special -purpose  districts 
and  authorities.  It  can  become  an  areawlde 
planning  authority  for  orderly  long-range 
public  development.  And  with  yoiur  new, 
farslghted  program  for  establishing  a  County 
Federal  Aid  CkMrdlnator,  It  can  serve  as  a 
major  force  In  coordinating  county-federal 
relaaoDs,  In  developing  local  grant  progranu, 
and  In  establishing  effective  Interlevel 
contacts. 

But  let  me  make  this  clear.  Where  we  see 
an  emerging  and  futtire  role  for  thie  county 
In  our  cooperative  federal  system,  we  also 
are  apprehensive  about  some  of  Its  achieve- 
ments to  date,  because  In  many  Instances  the 
political  and  administrative  structiuea  of 
existing  county  governments  reveal  an  In- 
capacity to  meet  the  economic  and  social 
responsibilities  of  modem  public  adminis- 
tration and  of  achieving  substantial  reform. 

DAKCKS   or   JUNIOR    PABTKnSBIF 

Three  weeks  ago.  In  a  speech  at  Arden 
House.  I  told  a  conference  of  state  legislators 
that  If  the  states  continued  to  Ignore  press- 
ing public  problems  and  failed  to  recush  all  of 
their  citizens  on  an  equitable  basis,  we  can 
only  expect  the  federal  government  to  move 
in  to  help  the  communities  adversely  af- 
fected. The  incredible  riots  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia;  the  school  and 
poverty  problems  In  Boston;  the  subversion 
of  the  Head  Start  program  In  some  southern 
states;  and  the  neglect  of  the  rural  poor 
throughout  the  country,  are  Ulustrative  of 
accumulating  problems  requiring  effective 
action.  I  warned  that  If  the  states  do  not 
step  Into  the  breach  with  respect  to  these 
and  other  public  problems,  they  can  claim 
only  a  Junior  partnership  tn  our  federal 
system. 

The  same  warnings  holds  true  for  tbe 
counties — perhaps  even  more  so.  They  can 
become  the  regional  coordinators  and  admin- 
istrators for  the  Joint-action  programs  of  the 
states.  They  can  stimulate  orderly  planning, 
effective  program  implementation,  and  the 
application  of  cost-eflectlvenees  techniques. 
They  can  help  straighten  out  the  inequities 
and  inadequacies  that  exist  In  local  taxing 
and  financing  procedures.  And  they  can  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  more  than  two  hun- 
dred counties  which,  as  of  the  first  of  this 
year,  had  established  federal  aid  coordinators. 

The  overriding  question  Is:  Will  more 
counties — not  Just  a  minority — do  these 
things  in  sufficient  degree  to  make  their  use- 
fulness In  the  federal  structure  manifest  and 
permanent,  or  will  they  have  to  be  by-passed 
by  some  other  type  of  federal-local  relation- 
ship? 

A  meaningful  answer  to  this  querulous 
question  can  be  provided  only  by  raising  two 
others:  First,  what  can  Congress  do  to  help 
the  counties  strengthen  and  improve  their 
function  In  meeting  public  needs;  and  sec- 
ond, what  can  the  counties  do  to  cooperate 
with  tbe  federal  government  in  better  fulfill- 
ing the  goals  of  the  Great  Society  as  eetab- 
lUhed  by  Congreea? 

WEUT    CAN     OONtaXSS     DOT 

AAtually,  Congress  can  do  very  little  direct- 
ly to  stimulate  tbe  vesting  of  Increased  legal 
reaponslbUlty  and  authority  in  the  coun- 
trlM.  TblM  must  come  ttoax  tbe  atata  lesls- 
latar«  and.  In  some  butanoea,  from  amend- 
msnts  to  Stat*  constltutloos.  But  for  many 
oountlai.  substantial  administrative  and 
planning  authority  already  exljita;  bare.  Coa- 
oan  be  helpful. 


First,  we  must  contkiue  to  make  every  pos- 
sible use  of  our  fedetal  grant-in-aid  system 
to  zero  In  on  key  domtstic  problems :  poverty, 
education,  health,  iui>an  development.  We 
must  modernize  the  application  of  federal 
funds,  permitting  a  greater  flexibility  and 
less  red  tape  In  their  use  and  providing  re- 
cipients with  more  Ireedom  to  plan  their 
own  approaches  towaid  community  develop- 
ment and  to  choose  the  programs  that  best 
suit  them.  Positive  Incentives  must  be  given 
here  to  county  governments  to  become  re- 
gional planners  and  administrators  of  fed- 
eral aid  where  they  can  demonstrate  that 
they  have  the  capability.  The  county  federal 
aid  coordinators  can  play  a  leading  role  in 
this  effort. 

Second,  we  can  talse  action  to  Insure  bet- 
ter coordination  of  programs  and  planning 
assistance  at  the  federal  level.  After  all. 
we  can  hardly  expecft.  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  moderaize  their  methods  of 
public  administration  if  the  federal  hovise 
is  not  in  order.  A  geod  start  In  this  direc- 
tion can  be  made  with  the  final  passage  of 
S.  561.  the  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  which  I  Introduced  last  year 
and  which  unanimously  passed  the  Senate. 
Among  other  things,  this  legislation  author- 
izes the  President  to  establish  "government- 
wide  guides"  in  the  fbrmulatlon,  evaluation, 
and  review  of  fedenal  urban  development 
programs:  and  it  establishes  as  a  matter  of 
Congressional  policy  that  federal  agencies 
must  take  into  acqount  all  viewpoints — 
federal,  state,  covinty,  and  municipal — in  ad- 
ministering their  programs.  In  particular, 
the  bill  requires  that  federal  aid  programs 
shall  be  consistent  with  and  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  state  and  local  urban  develop- 
ment planning.  It  tontains  a  requirement 
that  federal  departntents  and  agencies,  to 
the  extent  poeslble,  make  aid  available  to 
general-  rather  tha^i  special-purixjse  dis- 
tricts. In  the  event  a  loan  or  grant-in-aid  Is 
to  be  made  to  a  special -purpose  district,  the 
governing  authority  of  the  general-purpose 
district  affected  must  be  notified  and  given 
the  opportunity  to  have  its  comments  made 
a  part  of  the  loan  or  grant  application. 

AN  EAR  rOR  LOCAL  COMMENTS 

S.  561  seeks  to  strengthen  the  basis  of 
regional  and  local  planning.  It  establishes 
local  planning  certlftcatlon  procedures  for 
all  applications  mads  to  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  hoepitals,  air- 
ports, water  supply  fcnd  distribution  facili- 
ties, sewerage  facilities  Emd  waste  treatment 
works.  'oTkter  development,  and  land  conser- 
vation. This  procedure  merely  extends  the 
prmciple  Congress  alteady  has  sanctioned  In 
such  federally-aided  Urban  projects  as  high- 
ways, urban  renewal,  public  housing,  mass 
transit,  and  a  number  of  water  resources 
programs.  The  measure  also  provides — and 
this  is  highly  slgniflcant — that  all  applica- 
tions for  federal  loans  or  grants  In  eight 
basic  urban  project  areas  be  accomp)enled 
by  the  comments  aad  recommendations  of 
an  areawlde  agency  performing  metropoli- 
tan or  regional  plaanlng  and  a  statement 
by  the  applicant  that  it  has  considered  such 
comments  and  recosnmendations  prior  to 
presenting  the  form^  application. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  has 
vigorously  supported  this  legislation,  but 
your  support  Is  still  qeeded  I 

NEW    NATIONAL    COUNCIL 

Third,  to  Improve  program  coordination 
and  planning  and  to  strengthen  the  adnUnls- 
tratlve  relationships  ^tween  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  states,  fountles,  and  local  com- 
munities, I  feel  that  a  new  and  permanent 
operating  unit  shoulil  be  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  tile  President.  It  should 
have  a  "working  seotetarlat"  not  connected 


with  any  department  or  agency,  headed  by  a 
top-level  executive  secretary  and  available— 
and  I  emphasize — available  to  state,  county, 
and  local  leaders  for  a  discxisslon  of  their 
major  problems  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
developing  their  areas  through  Joint-action 
programs.  This  National  Council  for  Inter- 
govermnental  Affairs  would  be  chaired  by 
the  President  and  be  composed  of  the  Vice 
President  and  department  and  agency  heads 
whose  programs  have  a  major  impact  on  state 
and  local  government. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  mechanism 
would  not  be  Just  another  interagency  com- 
mittee or  council.  Instead,  it  would  be  the 
President's  right  hand  for  pulling  the  federal 
establishment  together  and  obtaining  better 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  state  and  locai 
development.  I  Intend  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion embracing  this  idea  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  In  the  ensuing  hearings  we  will 
explore  all  suggestions  for  providing  a  better 
relationship  between  the  Executive  branch 
in  Washington  and  the  peofJle  on  the  firing 
line — the  federal  field  services  and  the  state 
and  local  administrators. 

Fourth,  the  federal  government  must 
focus  its  attention  on  training  and  improving 
administrative  personnel  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  This  has  never  been  done  on 
a  comprehensive  basis.  It  seems  Incredible 
that,  as  we  have  si>ent  over  t69  billion  in 
federal  monies  on  state  and  local  programs 
during  the  past  five  years,  we  have  done 
little  to  nothing  to  help  these  levels  up- 
grade their  personnel  systems. 

tXPCRADINO  LOCAL  PERSONNEL 

Last  week  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  a 
projxMed  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
which  focuses  on  these  basic  problems  In  the 
personnel  area : 

To  stimulate  expanded  state  and  local  merit 
systems,  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
extend  merit  requirements  to  more  grant- 
in-aid  programs; 

To  encourage  better  personnel  manage- 
ment the  bill  authorizes  a  program  of  grants 
to  enable  states  to  strengthen  their  own 
fjersonnel  administration,  to  provide  state 
personnel  services  to  smaller  Jurisdictions  of 
local  government,  and  to  stimulate  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration in  larger  cities.  It  also  permits  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  Join  on  a  shared- 
cost  basis  with  states  and  local  governments 
in  cooperative  recruitment  and  examination 
programs. 

To  promote  more  and  better  training  op- 
portunities, the  proposed  legislation  mounts 
an  attack  on  four  fronts.  First,  it  would  au- 
thorize federal  departments  and  agencies 
conducting  training  programs  for  their  own 
employees  to  open  them  up  to  state  and  lo- 
cal personnel  in  counterpart  agencies.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  authorize  federal  departments 
and  agencies  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  initiate  training  programs  for  coun- 
terpart state  and  local  personnel  In  short- 
supply  categories.  Third,  »l  -ould  establish 
a  grant-in-aid  program  for  'j-service  train- 
ing of  state  and  local  emplo>ee8.  Fourth.  It 
would  give  congressional  consent  to  inter- 
state c-ompacts  or  other  agreements  for  co- 
operative efforts  relatmg  to  the  administra- 
tion of  state  and  local  personnel  training 
programs. 

This  legislation  does  not  solve  the  person- 
nel problem.  But.  it  does  constitute  the 
first  acros6-the-bo€u-d  attempt,  at  the  na- 
tional level,  to  assist  those  states,  counties, 
and  localities  that  want  to  upgrade  the  pro- 
fessional caliber  of  their  public  services. 

Finally,  we — ^In  Washington — should  care- 
fully examine  the  various  new  proposals  call- 
ing for  additional  federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  governments.  In  the 
near  future,  I  Intend  to  Introduce  a  Joint 
resolution   supporting  the  present  effort  of 
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the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  survey  In  depth  Inter- 
governmental finances  and  all  feasible  ways 
of  strengthening  the  financial  position  of 
state  and  local  governments. 

The  population  explosion,  urbanization. 
and  rising  living  standards  are  generating 
steadily  mounting  demands  on  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  for  greater  services.  These 
jurisdictions  are  having  difficulty  providing 
these  Ee.Tlces  with  existing  revenues.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Intensive  use  of  consumer  and 
property  taxes  has  created  inequitable  distri- 
butions of  tax  burdens  among  some  income 
groups  and  businesses.  The  work  of  Advls- 
sory  Commission  and  its  staff  has  been  exem- 
plary, particularly  with  respect  to  taxation, 
financing  and  other  fiscal  matters.  They  are 
more  than  equipped  to  do  a  good  Job  in  this 
critical  area. 

WHAT  THE  COUNTIES  CAN  DO 

The  counties  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
the  states  Implement  their  broad  planning, 
and  to  help  the  local  communities  Improve 
the  quality  and  scope  of  their  services.  They 
can  provide  a  critical  axis  between  the  com- 
munities and  the  states,  not  only  for  the 
effective  administration  of  programs,  but  for 
the  generation  of  new  ideas  about  planning 
and  management.  But  two  Important  con- 
ditions must  be  present  if  they  are  to  achieve 
the  major  status  and  responsibility  they  seek. 

The  first  prerequisite  Is  political  strength. 
Such  strength  comes  from  adequate  Juris- 
dictional authority.  It  also  comes  from  an 
effective  piolltlcal  system — one  in  which  the 
elected  leadership  Is  responsible  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  county  and  Is  chosen  on  a  fair 
and  equal  basis.  When  the  political  role  of 
the  county  Is  identified  and  strengthened, 
and  when  its  people  are  assured  of  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  county  affairs,  a  new  public 
Interest  and  support  for  the  county  will 
develop — both  in  the  local  communities,  In 
the  state  capitals,  and  in  Congress. 

The  second  essential  condition  is  admin- 
istrative capability.  This  condition  is  im- 
proving, but  improvement  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  tremendous  biu-geonlng  of  public 
problems  and  the  demand  for  more  efficient 
and  effective  administrative  leadership. 
Tour  association,  and  other  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals, are  making  a  splendid  effort  to 
provide  Informational  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  county  administrators. 

More  and  more,  the  cotmties  are  employ- 
ing professional  managers  and  financial  ex- 
perts. Some  states  are  setting  up  training 
programs  and  informational  services  to  up- 
grade personnel  ability.  More  county  budget 
and  planning  agencies  are  being  established. 
Some  counties  have  Joined  together  In  area- 
wide  pLinnlng  and  the  furnishing  of  basic 
public  services. 

THE  NAGGING  QtTESTION 

These  are  all  encouraging  signs.  The  nag- 
ging question  in  the  minds  of  manv  Members 
of  Congress  is :  Will  the  emergence  of  county- 
i"de  government  provide  the  most  effective 
and  most  responsible  vehicle  for  urban  and 
rtL-al  public  development? 

This  conference  provides  a  partial  answer. 
The  establishment  of  a  post  of  county  urban 
adviser  (or  federal  aid  coordinator)  in  each 
01  the  300-odd  urban  cotmties  in  the  Nation 
would  be  a  dramatic  sign  that  counties  can 
serve  the  130  million  citizens  residing  in 
tnelr  Jurisdictions.  A  slmUar  step  in  the 
Wal  counties  would  advance  your  cause 
With  our  non -metropolitan  citizenry. 

How  successful  the  cotmties  will  be  m 
P  aylr.g  the  role  of  the  program  and  plan- 
mag  coordinator  in  coming  years  depends 
on  their  ability  to  convince  both  the  states 
»hd  local  communities  that  they  can  best  do 
tne  Job.  The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
"68  is  paving  the  way.  But  the  rest  la  up 
vo  you. 


I  SILENCING  DISSENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
Pangmeier,  of  Indianapolis,  is  a  national 
officer  of  the  United  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  an  arm  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church — Disciples — whose  national 
headquarters  is  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Fangmeier  is  the  contributor  of  an 
article  published  In  the  current  issue  of 
the  Christian  Century.  In  the  article,  he 
relates  some  of  the  events  which  occurred 
during  the  recent  visit  of  the  President 
to  Indianapolis,  events  of  which  he  had 
firsthand  personal  knowledge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pangmeier's  observations  entitled  "  'No 
Dissent'  Also  for  Indianapolis,"  pub- 
lished in  the  August  17  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Century,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"No  Dissent"  Also  for  Indianapolis 

ARRESTS  FOLLOW  PROTEST 

Echoing  an  experience  reported  In  these 
pages  a  fortnight  ago  ("Signs  of  Dissent 
Squelched  in  Iowa,"  Aug.  3),  Pres.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  late  July  visit  to  Indianapolis 
to  defend  his  Vietnam  policy  left  in  its  wake 
a  new  freedom-of-speech  controversy.  Some 
300  peaceful  protesters  carrying  signs  critical 
of  that  policy  were  shunted  off  to  a  comer  of 
downtown  Memorial  Circle  where  L.B.J,  could 
not  see  them,  and  28  others  were  carted  off 
to  Jail. 

With  few  exceptions  the  signs  objected  to 
bore  quotations  from  speeches  by  Senators 
J.  William  Fltarioht.  Robert  F.'  Kennedy 
and  Vance  Hartke.  Those  referring  to 
Indiana's  Hartke  were  predominant;  he 
was  traveling  with  the  President.  Typical 
sentlmentsi  "Welcome,  Hartke!"  "Hartke 
Speaks  for  Us,"  "Escalation  Breeds  Escala- 
tion"— the  latter  one  of  the  senator's  state- 
ments considered  particularly  apt. 

Among  the  28  persons  arrested  were  sev- 
eral students  from  Indiana  University  and 
Antloch  College,  a  number  of  clergymen  and 
one  attorney.  The  charges:  "disturbing  a 
public  assembly,"  "taunting  an  officer."  or 
"interfering  with  an  officer  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties."  Normally  such  charges 
bring  to  mind  harried  policemen  faced  by 
Jeering,  rock-throwing  mobs  of  rioters.  Not 
so  in  this  case!  Some  of  those  arrested 
lacked  even  the  dubious  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing carried  a  sign,  made  a  statement  or  ques- 
tioned a  police  officer.  The  attorney,  for  in- 
stance, thought  he  was  helping  the  police 
when  he  suggested  to  a  group  of  out-of-town 
arrivals  that  they  either  put  down  their  signs 
or  take  them  over  to  East  Market  street  where 
the  President  would  not  see  them.  At  that 
point  a  jjollce  officer  came  up.  made  the  same 
suggestion  and  told  the  sign -carriers  to  go  by 
way  of  Ohio  street.  When  the  attorney  vol- 
unteered the  information  that  going  by  Wa- 
bash street  would  mean  a  shorter  walk,  he 
found  himself  arrested. 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  experience  of 
a  clergyman  who  approached  a  sheriff's  bus 
in  which  arrested  protesters  were  awaiting 
transportation  to  Jail.  After  learning  from 
an  officer  on  hand  what  charges  were  being 
lodged  he  turned  to  his  companions  and  re- 
marked: "This  is  certainly  a  violation  of 
clvU  rights."  Thereupon  he  too  was  ar- 
rested:   the    charge:     "taunting    an    officer." 

Though  groups  whose  signs  protested 
against  a  "soft"  or  "no  win"  policy  were 
not  molested,  one  disabled  veteran  whose 
sign  called  for  the  use  of  trore  bombs  was 
not  so  fortunate.  Apparently  his  disrepu- 
table appearance  and  the  pitiful  homemade- 
ness  of  his  sign  led  the  police  to  conclude 


that  he  was  a  "leftist,"  ca-  perhaps  they  felt 
that  he  and  his  sign  were  not  up  to  the 
standards  of  propriety  demanded  by  a  pres- 
idential visit.  At  any  rate,  be  was  carted 
off  with  the  others. 

Police  Chief  Noel  Jones  had  a  ready  de- 
fence of  his  efforts  to  keep  all  "antl "  signs 
out  of  the  President's  sight.  "This  is  a  pro- 
Johnson  crowd."  be  said.  "I'm  damned  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  riot."  I^ter  he  ex- 
plained that  his  orders  on  how  to  handle 
protesters  came  from  the  Secret  Service. 
And  the  orders  were  effectt^-ely  obeyed:  when 
the  President  stood  up  to  speak  he  must 
have  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  dearth 
of  such  protesting  signs  as  have  greeted  him 
on  slnular  occasions  in  the  past. 
communitt  asAcnoN 

The  segregation  of  the  antiwar  protesters 
and  the  arrests  have  aroused  a  storm  of 
criticism  in  the  community.  The  Indiana 
civil  liberties  union  Immediately  Issued  a 
condemnation.  Observed  Congrsssman 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  of  Indlanapalls :  "It  Is  a 
sorry  day  for  this  community  When  people 
are  arrested  for  carrying  signs  which  disagree 
■with  the  President."  Perhaps  the  most  siir- 
priBlng  and  InSuentlal  condemnation  of  the 
police  tactics  came  In  a  lead  editorial  in  the 
conservative  IndiaTiapolit  Star,  whose  pub- 
lisher, Eugene  C.  PuUlam.  was  oohoet  with 
Gov.  noger  Branigan  at  the  luncheon  tend- 
ered L.B.J,  during  his  visit.    It  said,  in  part: 

"A  group  of  strange,  shaggy  youngsters 
gathered  downtown  Saturday  morning  to 
protest  this  country's  involvement  in  Viet 
Nam.  Many  of  their  placards  carried  quota- 
tions from  speeches  by  three  United  States 
senators.  Other  placards  urged  peace  and 
goodwill  among  men.  As  a  result  of  their 
actions  more  than  a  score  of  the  youngsters 
were  summarily  arrested. 

"These  were  not  attractive  young  people, 
nor  were  their  opinions  agreeable  to  most  of 
us. 

"However  .  .  , 

"Their  apparent  Intent  was  not  to  disrupt 
the  day's  festivities  nor  to  practice  either 
civil  or  uncivil  disobedience  nor  to  subvert 
the  republic.  Their  Intent  was  to  protest, 
which  ought  surely  to  b«  their  right. 

"It  was  obviously  not  Illegal  to  carry 
placards.  The  crowd  allowed  to  view  the 
President  carried  literally  hundreds  of  them. 
These,  however,  were  nice  signs.  Nor  was  It 
contrary  to  law  to  carry  controversial  signs. 
The  signs  supporting  the  President  and  his 
policies  must  have  been  Just  as  annoying  to 
the  demonstrators  as  theirs  were  to  tbe  rest 
of  the  crowd. 

"It  may  happen  that  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  campaigns  the  President  will  return 
to  Indianapolis  for  another  public  appear- 
ance. Will  all  Republicans,  conservatives, 
disaffected  Democrats  and  other  dissenters 
then  be  forcibly  kept  from  his  presence? 
Their  case  U  truly  no  different  from  that  of 
the  strange,  shaggy  youngsters  who  disagree 
with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  Under  the  law 
all  men  are  supposed  to  be  treated  equally." 

On  the  Monday  morning  after  the  presi- 
dential visit  most  of  the  court  cases  were 
continued.  Three  Juveniles  were  released, 
two  eMltilts  were  declared  not  guUty,  one  case 
was  dismissed. 

But  even  if  the  cases  of  tbe  others  are  at 
length  dismissed  or  voided  In  one  legal  way 
or  anothfr.  the  Issue  of  arbitrary  harassment 
and  arrests  by  the  police  will  remain.  Be- 
yond the  local  problem  lies  a  troubling  ques- 
tion: Does  the  Secret  Service  make  a  practice 
of  issuing  instructions  to  local  police  that  ex- 
ceed those  called  for  by  legitimate  concern 
for  the  President's  safety?  If  the  Secret 
Service  has  Indeed  been  instructed  to  sup- 
press antiwar  sentiment  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  President  appears  In  public,  then 
it  would  appear  that  we  are  entering  a  new 
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and  an  iigly  phwe  of  the  debate  over  what 
la  the  wise  course  to  follow  In  Vietnam. 

ROBEKT    A.    PAHOMKIZX. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


August  19,  1966 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  several  newspaper  editorials  deaUng 
with  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  Many 
additional  editorials  have  now  been  re- 
ceived on  thla  Important  subject  and  I 
would  like  to  Insert  some  of  them  for 
inclusion  in  the  Rxcoko. 

The  committee  is  naturally  pleased 
that  these  reform  proposals  have  been  so' 
uniformly  supported.  However,  It  is 
worth  noting  that  many  members  of  the 
public  are  also  somewhat  skeptical  about 
the  win  of  Congress  to  meet  these  orga- 
nizational needs.  The  clear  tenor  of 
these  editorials  is  that,  first,  the  Joint 
committee's  recommendations  are  soimd, 
second,  the  proposals  are  by  no  means 
revolutionary  and  the  committee  could 
wdl  have  gone  further  in  its  recom- 
mendations, and,  third,  the  willingness 
of  Congress  to  reform  Itself  this  session 
will  be  severely  tested  by  these  proposals. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  that  Congress 
is  unwilling  to  take  this  Important  ac- 
tion. An  omnibus  reorganization  bill — 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1966 — has  already  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  my  dis- 
tinguished cochairman.  Representative 
Rat  J.  Maddin.  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  committee  to  create  a 
QMcial  committee  composed  of  these 
Senators  to  report  the  reorganization 
bill  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  this 
resolution  will  be  reported  favorably  by 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee next  Wednesday  and  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  immediately  thereafter. 

Many  important  measures  remain  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  this  session. 
But  no  bill  will  be  more  enduring  in  Its 
impact  than  this  proposal  to  enhance 
the  vitality  of  the  legislative  branch 
Itself. 

The  Joint  committee's  study  has  been 
conducted  for  the  better  part  of  2  years. 
There  have  been  6  months  of  hearings 
The  final  report  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations is  in  the  hands  of  esu:h 
Member  of  Congress.  The  bill  has  been 
drafted.  Now,  each  House  should  have 
the  right  to  work  Its  will. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
•8  follows : 

f Prom  the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Dally 

Journal.  July  30, 19661 

CoMotas  PAcn  Test  of  Will  T^h^poKM 

When  critics  flay  the  House,  the  Sehate, 
or  both,  they  are  Joined  by  some  voices  from 
both  augxiat  bodle£  But  how  sincere  con- 
greaamen  are  In  their  deelre  for  reform  will 
be  abovn  m  the  weeks  to  follow. 

Ilie  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congreas.  representing  both  branches  and 
both  major  poUtlcal  parUea.  has  reported 
more  than  100  propoaala  for  streamlining 
Oongreas. 

Will  the  congreaamen  vote  to  split  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  Into 


two  committees,  despite  the  threatened  po- 
tent oppoaltion  of  lUp.  Adam  Clatton  Pow- 
ell of  New  York,  the  present  committee 
Chairman?  Will  It  also  split  the  Senate 
equivalent,  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Osmmlttee,  as  proposed? 

Will  m.ember8  of  Congees  remove  from 
themselves  the  privilege  of  all  patronage  In 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department?  Will  It  also 
eliminate  patronage  appointments  on  the 
Washington,  DC,  Capitol  Police  Force? 

Will  they  actually  vote  to  schedule  com- 
mittee and  floor  buslaess  on  a  flve-day  work- 
week, eliminating  th*  famous  "Tuesday-to- 
•niursday  Club"  which  delays  official  busi- 
ness but  allows  committee  members  to  spend 
those  nice  long  weekends  away  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Will  they  actually  open  congresBional  hear- 
ings to  the  public? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  proposed 
changes.  But  many  o|  these  take  away  little 
Islands  of  privilege  Jvhlch  Individual  con- 
gressmen  guard  with   great    vigor. 

It  has  been  20  years  since  Congress  has 
made  any  attempt  t*  reform  Itself,  but  If 
some  of  these  proposals  are  adopted  It  will 
be  In  better  shape.  The  question  Is:  Will 
Congress  adopt  them? 

[Prom  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  July  27, 

19661 

Congressional  Reform  Needed 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  has  made  Its  report  of  some  100 
recommendations  for  changes  In  policies  and 
procedures  in  the  Hoiise  and  Senate.  It  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  the  public  and. 
we  suspect,  will  get  about  as  much  atten- 
tion from  congressman  during   this  session. 

This  Is  the  committee  that  was  named  to 
study  congressional  procedures  and  seek  ways 
In  which  to  make  the  Bouse  and  Senate  more 
effective  and  efficient.  It  was  a  committee 
that  had  to  review  congressional  activity 
since  the  last  reform  legislation  20  years  ago 
In  maiclng  its  recommendations. 

The  conunlttee  reoommendatlons  cannot 
be  called  sweeping  or  far  reaching.  But  they 
do  call  for  changes  wUlch.  In  most  Instances. 
would  be  helpful  In  streamlining  congres- 
sional practices  and  would  assist  in  giving 
congressmen  a  better  chance  to  handle  the 
Increasing  work  load  that  has  come  during 
the  past  20  years. 

At  the  outset,  the  eommlttee  wa*  ordered 
not  to  tamper  with  tie  seniority  system  for 
designation  of  committee  chairmen.  It  did. 
however,  propose  that  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee,  bills  could  be  called  for 
consideration  when  a  chairman  refuses  to. 
permit  it. 

The  report  also  calls  for  open  meetings 
for  most  committee  sessions  and  to  divulge 
the  record  of  voting  when  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  closed  sessions. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
members  of  Congress  stay  in  the  capltol 
longer  each  week.  The  trend  for  sessions 
only  from  Tuesday  Ijirough  Thursday  has 
made  for  long  weekeads  by  many  niembers 
of  Congress. 

Some  of  these  proposals,  not  considered 
radical  changes  by  tlie  public  generally,  do 
call  for  considerable  Change  by  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  There  Is  bound  to  be  op- 
position to  them. 

While  prospects  for  action  on  these  rec- 
ommendations are  dljn  as  the  session  gets 
into  Its  final  stage,  the  fact  remains  that 
reform  and  procedural  changes  are  long  over- 
due In  Congress.  Dulling  the  20  years  since 
the  last  reorganization,  the  pace  and  pressure 
of  congressional  work  have  Increased  tre- 
mendously. 

Congress  needs  to  teep  In  touch  with  the 
times  In  its  processes,  procedures  and  pol- 
icies. The  alternative  Is  to  become  so  over- 
burdened and  bogged  down  that  both  effec- 


tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  national  iegls- 
lative  processes  wlU  become  disastrously 
snarled. 


I  Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier- Journal 
Aug.  9,  1966) 

Congress  Has  a  Good  Plan  for  Reform 

Congress  will  be  more  efficient  and  the 
public  Interest  will  be  served  more  effective- 
ly If  the  package  of  more  than  100  reforms 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  Is  adopted  by  both 
houses.  It  will  not  solve  major  problems 
which  keep  that  branch  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  of  a  check  than  a  balance  but  ap- 
proval could  clear  the  way  for  approaching 
some  of  the  Individual  situations  too  explo- 
sive ever  to  be  considered  In  so  broad  a 
sweep. 

One  of  the  recommendations  Is  for  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  Congress.  It  has  been  20  years  since 
the  last  broad  program  of  reforms  was 
adopted  and  the  current  package  shows  the 
waste  of  not  having  a  continuing  review. 

Senator  Mike  Monroney,  an  Oklahoma 
Democrat  and  a  co-chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee,  has  said  he  would  be  pleased  If 
75  percent  of  the  suggestions  are  adopted. 
As  Important  as  numbers,  though,  are  some 
of  the  specific  Items  that  must  be  approved 
In  the  general  Interest  of  better  government. 

There  Is.  lor  Instance,  a  proposal  which 
would  weaken  the  hold  of  committee  chair- 
men by  making  It  possible  for  the  majority 
of  a  committee  to  call  meetings  and  require 
the  chairman  to  report  legislation. 

Plans  to  ofjen  more  committee  meetings 
to  the  press  and  public  should  lead  to  a  great- 
er understanding  of  Congress  and  eventually 
to  more  faith  In  the  work  done  there.  This 
proposal,  along  with  those  to  limit  commit- 
tee assignments  In  the  Senate  and  to  put 
Congress  on  a  flve-days-a-week.  every-Au- 
gust-ofr  schedule,  should  be  a  part  of  the 
final  reorganization  approved. 

In  all,  the  committee  has  done  a  good  Job 
within  the  limits  set  by  Congress  Itself.  It 
has  prepared  a  broad  package  of  mild  but 
necessary  changes.  If  75  percent  is  the 
"passing  grade"  we  would  hope  that  Con- 
gress works  for  an  A  plus  (95  to  100  percent  i 
and  does  this  well  before  the  closing  rush  of 
an  election  year 
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I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

July  22,  1966] 

Reforms  in  Congress 

Many  of  the  proposals  made  yesterday  for 
the  reform  of  Congress  by  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  committee  seem  to  us  admirable  and 
even.  In  a  few  cases.  startUngly  so. 

The  Congressional  Record  Is  made  enor- 
mously bulky  and  difficult  for  reference  be- 
catise  of  the  numerous,  lengthy  "extensions 
of  remarks"  introduced  into  It  by  unanimous 
consent.  The  committee  proposes  that  It 
should  be  an  honest  account  of  each  day's 
debate. 

More  than  one-third  of  Congressional  com- 
mittee sessions  are  now  behind  closed  doors. 
The  committee  proposes  that  all  hearings 
should  be  open  to  press  and  public  unless 
they  concern  national  security  and  adversely 
affect  someone's  reputation. 

We  vote  '  aye  '  on  both  suggestions. 


I  Prom  the  St.  Paul    (Minn.)    Dispatch.  July 
25,  1966) 
Congress  Reform  Program 
After  18  months  of  work,  a  joint  Senate- 
House  committee  on  congressional  organiza- 
tion has  recommended  a  series  of  construc- 
tive changes  In  procedtires.    While  there  was 
no    agreement    on    such    controversial    pro- 
FKjeals  as   public   disclosure  of  congressional 
Incomes  or  modification  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, the  group  gave  support  to  several  re- 


forms which  win  be  of  substantial  value  If 
adopted. 

One  of  the  most  Important  recommenda- 
tions Is  a  reduction  in  present  near  dicta- 
tonal  powers  of  committee  chairmen.  A  com- 
mittee majority  would  be  given  authority  to 
call  meetings  and  act  on  bills  without  the 
consent  of  the  chairman.  Under  present 
practice  chairmen  can  prevent  or  delay  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  by  refusing  to  call  a 
meeting.  It  Is  also  recommended  that  chair- 
men be  required  to  report  out  approved  bills 
promptly,  something  not  always  done.  Elim- 
ination of  proxy  voting  is  urged.  Use  of 
proxies  Is  sometimes  abused. 

Fewer  closed  meetings  of  committees  are 
recommended.  About  70  per  cent  of  such 
meetings  are  now  barred  to  press  and  pub- 
lic. Truthfulness  of  the  Concressionai.  Rec- 
ord would  be  increased  by  a  recommenda- 
tion denying  Senators  and  Representatives 
the  privilege  of  revising  statements  made  on 
the  floor  so  that  the  printed  report  Is  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  actually  said. 

Other  recommendations  Include  expansion 
of  staff  services,  with  increased  representa- 
tion of  the  minority  party:  a  computer  sys- 
tem for  budget  checking;  strengthening" of 
lobbyist  registration  rules,  removal  of  post- 
master appointments  from  congressional 
Influence  and  an  annual  regular  vacation 
recess  In  August. 

Another  change  urged  by  the  group  Is 
establishment  of  separate  committees  on  edu- 
cation in  both  House  and  Senate.  At  pres- 
ent education  matters  are  handled  by  the 
labor  committees.  This  change  Is  hotly 
opposed  by  Congressman  Adam  Clatton 
Powell,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, who  asserts  it  Is  aimed  at  him.  How- 
ever, federal  support  of  education  has  ex- 
panded so  greatly  in  recent  years  that  the 
problems  Justify  the  attention  of  a  special 
eommlttee. 

All  the  recommended  changes  appear  sound 
and  valuable.  Congress  should  adopt  them. 
Republican  members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee fought  a  losing  battle  for  establlsliment 
of  a  permanent  InvestlgaUng  committee  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  party.  Its  duty  would 
be  to  check  on  allegations  of  misconduct  In- 
ToUnng  the  majority  party  when  that  party 
'controls  both  houses  and  the  presidency. 
jThat  is.  Republicans  would  have  a  vehicle 
for  probing  into  such  matters  as  the  Bobby 
Baker  scandals.  In  event  of  Republican  con- 
trol of  both  houses  and  the  White  House, 
the  Democrats  would  be  In  charge  of  the  In- 
vestigatory group.  While  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  serve  partisan  pxirposes  too  much 
under  some  circumstances,  it  also  could  pro- 
vide public  protection  against  political 
coverups  by  the  majority.  It  would  strength- 
en the  checks  and  balances  built  Into  the 
legislative  svstem. 


[Prom  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  July  23 

1966] 

Congressional  Reform 

A  Joint  conunlttee  on  modernizing  Con- 
pess  Is  working  on  the  final  stages  of  Its 
report  and  hopes  within  the  next  few  davs 

H  «*  "^  ''^^''^  ^°'"  """^mission  to  the  Senate 
Md  House  of  Representatives.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  the  report  Is  expected  to 
include  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  those  of  us 
Who  are  sometimes  puzzled  over  congressional 
procedures. 

One  of  the  most  recently  Improved  recom- 
mendations by  the  Committee  on  OrganJza- 
«on  of  (Congress,  as  the  group  is  officially 
«iown.  would  create  an  ethics  committee 
mi,»  ^<^^^e  similar  to  the  Senate's  Com- 
St^Tw!!!  S^ntlards  and  Conduct.  It  is  the 
to  rt.^  ^''  *"'"'*'  ^"^  *^«°  engaged  recently 
f  delving  into  the  activities  of  Sen.  Thobias 
j^  DoDD  and  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  a  public  re- 

milaclJn^'"'"'*"'"  '°'  ^  """^'^^  "'  °"- 
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Before  the  final  report  is  made,  Sen.  Clif- 
ford Case,  the  liberal  Republican  from  New 
Jersey,  is  expected  to  seek  Inclusion  of  a  sec- 
tion which  would  require  all  members  of 
Congress  and  their  top  staff  members  to  dis- 
close all  Income,  gifts,  assets  and  business 
transactions.  This  would  pave  the  way  for 
legislation  requiring  the  same  "disclosures" 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  that  they 
demand   of   other   top   government   officials. 

One  section  of  the  proposed  report  which 
strikes  us  as  especially  worthv  would  require 
verbatim  reporting  of  House  debates  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  eliminate  the 
present  system  of  "revising  and  extending 
remarks."  Any  undelivered  speeches  would 
be  carried  In  a  separate  section. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  congressman  to  In- 
sert a  speech  m  the  Record,  even  though  it 
was  never  actually  delivered.  Such  a  re- 
form might  have  hard  sledding  in  the  Hotise 
whose  members  will  not  lightly  relinquish 
the  gimmick.  But  it  Is  one  which  win  save 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  bv  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  Record  of  "addresses"  no  one 
ever  gave. 

Another  proposed  change  would  compel 
Congress  to  adjoin-n  by  July  31  of  each  year 
unless  a  majority  of  each  house  voted  other- 
wise. In  any  event,  the  month  of  August 
would  be  taken  as  a  "vacation."  It  has  been 
many  years  since  Congress  finished  Its  work 
In  what  might  be  considered  a  "reasonable 
time,"  and  the  arbitrary  establishment  of  an 
adjournment  date  might  serve  the  purpose 
of  speeding  things  up. 

The  Monroney-Madden  Committee,  as  it 
Is  sometimes  called,  has  approved  nearly  100 
proposals  for  Inclusion  in  Its  report.  "  The 
final  details  of  the  plan  will  be  awaited 
with  Interest,  for  It  looks  like  the  report 
could  form  the  springboard  from  which  some 
vitally  needed  changes  can  be  launched. 

[From    the   Tulsa    (Okla.»    Tribune.   Aug    3 
1966] 

Streamlining  Congress 

Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  trip 
to  Oklahoma  was  not  entlrelv  fruitless.  He 
brought  more  publicity  to  Sen.  A.  S.  Mlke 
MoNRoNETs  congresfional  reorganization 
plan  than  the  senator  has  enjoyed  In  a  long 
time. 

For  It  was  congressional  reorganization 
that  prompted  Rep  Powells  outburst  He 
doesn't  want  his  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  reorganized  Into  two  committees. 
Suddenly,  people  who  didn't  give  a  fig  for 
congressional  reorganization  found  them- 
selves profoundly  Interested. 

Thus  launched,  we'd  like  to  mention  a  few 
other  things  embraced  by  the  Monroney  com- 
mittee— and  a  few  that  aren't  embraced,  but. 
should  be.  For  this  is  the  biggest  thing 
that's  happened  to  Congress  since  1946, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  famous  Monroney- 
LaFollette  reorganization  bill. 

The  main  recommendations  take  a  good 
hard  slap  at  the  seniority  system. 

One  would  make  It  possible  for  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  a  committee  to  call  meet- 
ings and  report  legislation.  As  things  now 
stand,  committee  chairmen  have  been  able  to 
thwart  legislation  by  simply  refusing  to  hold 
hearings. 

Another  would  limit  the  number  of  choice 
committee  assignments  and  chairmanships 
that  any  one  senator  might  hold.  In  the 
past,  assignments  to  the  Important  cc«nmlt- 
tees  have  normally  gone  to  more  senior  mem- 
bers. 

There  Is  a  dilemma  for  many  p>eople  In  this. 
The  old  seniority  pystem  has  caused  real 
gnef  at  times,  but  It  has  also  been  known  to 
slow  down  some  demogroglc.  Ill-considered 
legislation  too  On  balance,  though,  the  re- 
form Is  clearly  needed 
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Other  recommendations  include: 
A  flve-day  work-week  for  Oongreae,  instead 
of   the  present  Tuesday  through  Thursday 
sessions.     Good. 

Radio  and  telertslon  coverage  of  oommit- 
tee  hearings  in  the  House  as  well  as  (at 
present)  In  the  Senate  Good.  If  the  hear- 
ings don't  become  circuses. 

Removal  of  congresMnen's  power  to  ap- 
point pxDstmasters,  rural  letter  ocwrlere  and 
Capltjol  police  on  a  patronage  basis  Good; 
It  is  ridiculous  to  base  a  postmaster's  quallS- 
catlons  on  his  party  affiliation. 

That's  not  all  the  recommendations,  by 
a  long  chalk.  They  run  to  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  of  committee  report,  and  lay  particu- 
larly forward-looking  emphasis  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  use  at  data-processing  and  com- 
puterized equipment  fcM-  coping  with  complex 
budget  Information.  This  is  what  Sen. 
Monroney  means  by  getting  Oongrws  out 
of  the  "cracker-barrel"  era  of  debating  high 
finance.  The  Pentagon  works  with  com- 
puters, and  the  Congress  will  have  to  do  so 
too.  If  It  Is  not  to  be  outwitted. 

Tills  Is  still  essentially  a  moderate  bill, 
however.  It  avoids  scroe  of  the  toughest 
reform  Issues  In  an  effort  to  be  politically 
"safe."  That,  we  regret.  Changes  the  com- 
mittee specifically  ducked  Include: 

That  all  Congressmen  and  their  top  aides 
disclose  their  Incomes  and  assets; 

that  regulations  on  reporting  of  campaign 
contributions  be  tightened; 

that  House  members'  terms  be  lengthened 
from  the  present  two  years  to  four; 

and  that  (as  the  Republicans  have  sug- 
gested) there  be  a  congressional  "watchdog" 
Investigating  committee  to  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  party  whenever  both  the  White 
House  and  Congress  are  controlled  by  the 
other  party. 

Sen.  Monroney's  committee  Is  taking  tis  a 
long  step  forward,  but  there's  still  a  long 
vmy  to  go. 


PACIFIC     AREA     CONFERENCE     ON 
PROBLEMS  OP  URBAN  GROWTH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  urban 
growth  problems  are  not  indigenous  to 
the  United  States  but  are  beginning  to 
plague  large  and  small  nations  through- 
out the  world. 

For  this  reason  I  am  delighted  to  an- 
nounce plans  for  a  Pacific  Area  Confer- 
ence on  Problems  of  Urban  Growth  to  be 
held  in  Hawaii  May  1  to  12,  1967.  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments. 

Gov.  John  A.  Burns,  of  Hawaii,  a  for- 
mer Delegate  to  Congress,  recently  is- 
sued an  announcement  regarding  the 
conference;  and  our  two  major  daily 
newspapers,  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin 
and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  commented 
editorially  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Governor  Bums' 
announcement  and  the  two  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement  and  editorials  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Governor  John  A.  Bums  today  announced 
plans  for  the  first  International  conference 
to  be  held  in  Hawaii,  a  Paclflc  Area  Confer- 
ence on  Problems  of  Urban  Growth,  to  be 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  State  and  Federal 
governments. 

Sponsors  will  be  the  Oovernor,  Robert  C. 
Weaver.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment,  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud,  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  Inter-National  Development. 
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Tb«  confflr«nc«,  which  will  bring  mlzUs- 
ttflAl  and  cablD«t-leTeI  delagatlona  from 
throughout  ths  Pacific  baaln  &nd  oountrlea 
on  the  Pacific  Rim.  1«  scheduled  tor  May  1-12, 

i»e7. 

Tlxe  propoaal  wa«  orlglixaUy  aiiggeeted  by 
Oovemor  Burae  In  a  dlacuMlon  with  a  repre- 
sentative ot  the  HUD  laat  yetkr.  Joint 
■ponaorshlp  by  HUD  waa  accepted  by  Secre- 
Ury  Wmver  who  wrote  to  the  Governor : 

"I  do  Indeed  ahare  your  feeling  that  a  con- 
ference on  problem*  of  urban  growth  In  the 
Pacific  area  la  a  timely  venture  and  hae  great 
potential  for  succeaa. 

"Thank  you  for  your  Invitation  of  co- 
■ponamhlp  of  the  propoaed  conference. 

"Surely,  In  view  of  the  active  cooperation 
already  evident  between  Hawaii  and  HUD, 
and  aMumlng  continued  Intereat  of  AID,  It 
la  appropriate  that  we  In  HUD  share  In  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  this  worthy 
program. 

"It  will  be  an  honor  to  join  with  you  In 
sponsorship.  

"Please  be  aasmed  HUD  will  cooperate 
fully  on  this  project  and  that  we  will  enjoy 
working  closely  with  you  and  your  staff." 

AID^  sponsorship  was  accepted  by  David  E. 
Bell  former  Administrator  of  the  agency.  Mr. 
Bell  said  that  he  had  conterred  with  bis  buc- 
eeaaor.  Mr.  Oa\id,  In  agreeing  to  co^Mnsor 
the  conference. 

Bell  said:  "In  view  of  the  Importance  and 
urgency  of  urban  problems  In  the  Pacific 
area,  it  seems  moet  appropriate  that  you  and 
the  Secretary  (Weaver)  have  taken  the  Ini- 
tiative at  this  time.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
you  expect  assistance  and  participation  of 
the  UH  and  other  Instltutlona." 

In  announcing  the  forthcoming  confer- 
ence, Oovemor  Burns  said : 

"In  behalf  of  Secretary  Weaver,  AID  Ad- 
ministrator Oaud  and  the  State  of  Hawaii.  It 
is  my  prtvUege  to  Invite  all  the  people  of  this 
State  to  join  in  welcoming  representatives  of 
the  Pacific  nations  to  Hawaii  for  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  problems  of 
urban  growth. 

'This  conference  will  bring  to  our  Islands 
tha  hlghMt  polley-maklQg  officials  from 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  mounting  problans  of  urban 
growth  and  development  throughout  the 
world. 

tnvltatlooa  wUl  be  coctended  to  all  Asian 
cations  with  which  the  United  States  baa 
diplomatic  relations,  as  well  as  to  the  nations 
of  the  Pacific  baaln.  Including  Ausitralla  and 
New  Zealand. 

"Additionally,  participation  is  being  in- 
vited from  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Latin  Amartoan  eountrtas  auch  as  Colombia, 
Chile.  Peru  and  Mexico. 

"This  ooDferanee  will  fOcua  global  atten- 
tion oo  HawaU  as  America's  frontier  in  the 
Padflc. 

"This  la  In  thorough  harmony  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  ejQJreaslons  of  American  con- 
oem  for  the  future  of  the  Padflc  Asian  world. 
m  a  rteant  speech,  the  Praaldect  apoke  of 
our  country's  objective  of  seeking  peaoe  in 
AaU.   Hesatd: 

"  It  la  a  peace  that  can  only  be  assisted 
through  the  diuuble  bonds  of  peace:  through 
international  trade;  throtigb  the  free  flow  of 
people  and  ideas;  through  full  participation 
of  all  nations  in  an  International  community 
under  law:  and  through  a  eonmion  dedica- 
tion to  the  great  tasks  of  human  progress 
ami  economic  development.' 

■'The  Prealdent  also  reminded  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Pacific  Era  Is  upon  us. 
Ha  aald  further  the  goal  of  peace  In  this  area 
Is  'a  goal  worthy  of  our  dreams  and  the  deeds 
of  brave  men.' 

"We  in  Hawaii  will  have  an  unprecedented 
opiiortunlty  at  this  conference  to  demon- 
strate what  the  American  dream  can  be. 

^We  will  have  with  ua  delegations  of  the 
highest  ofllclals  from  all  the  countries  to  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west  of  our  Islands. 


"The  problems  that  they  will  discuss  here 
are  matters  of  urgent  concern  not  only  In 
their  own  nation  but  also  among  the  emerg- 
ing nations  of  the  Pacific  area. 

"It  is  singularly  appropriate  to  hold  an  in- 
ternational eymposluzn  of  tills  scope  in 
Hawaii. 

"We  look  forward  eagerly  to  hosting  this 
meeting  as  a  co-spons()r  with  AID  and  HUD, 
in  the  Interest  of  promoting  peaceful  and 
orderly  development  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Pacific." 

The  Governor  has  designated  Sunao  Mlya- 
bara,  Liberty  Bank  executive  and  Chairman 
of  the  Hawaii  Housing  Authority,  as  General 
Chairman  for  the  conference.  Mr.  Mlya- 
bara  has  held  preliminary  meetings  with 
representaUves  of  the  HtTD  In  preparation 
for  the  conference. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Mlyabara  on  the  Confer- 
ence Steering  Conunlttee  In  Hawaii  are: 
George  Izuta,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  representative,  Mrs.  Reuel  iRuth) 
Denney  of  the  State  EJepartment  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development,  and  Yoshlo 
Yanagawa,  Executive  t>lrector  of  the  Hawaii 
Housing  Authority. 

An  Advisory  Board  jof  the  conference  has 
been  appointed  Jolntlf  by  the  Governor,  Sec- 
retary Weaver  and  Administrator  Gaud. 
This  group  includes:  ^s  Chairman,  Chancel- 
lor Howard  P.  Jones  t)f  the  East  West  Cen- 
ter; Dr.  Shelley  Mark,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment; Mr.  Robert  Pitts.  Regional  Adminis- 
trator of  HUD  In  ian  Francisco;  James 
Moore,  Director  of  thie  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  HUD:  aJid  Dr.  Carrol  K.  Shaw 
of  the  Bureau  for  Par  East,  AID. 

The  Governor  said  a  broad  cross-section  of 
support  for  the  conference  will  be  solicited. 
Including  the  United  Nations,  trade  union 
organizations,  private  enterprise,  founda- 
tions, and  the  Asian  t)evelopment  Bank. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Aug.  15, 
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Hawaii  at  the  Pacific  Center 

The  weekend  selection  of  Honolulu  as  the 
scene  of  a  Pacific  Ar»  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  Urban  Growth  underlines  our  In- 
creasing Involvement  with  non-AmericEkn 
areas  in  the  Pacific' 

The  world  Is  shrinking  and  so  Is  the  sig- 
nificance of  national  Uoundarles. 

The  forces  drawing  us  together  are  greater 
than  those  that  divide. 

It  Is  In  this  direction  that  we  are  likely  to 
see  the  moet  dynamic  developments  of  the 
late  20th  century.  an4  Honolulu  is  apt  to  be 
much  Involved. 

A  Chinese  guest  last  week  spoke  of  Ha- 
waii's dedication  to  freedom,  racial  equality 
and  racial  harmony,  recalled  the  support 
given  here  to  the  democratic  movements  of 
Sun  Tat-Sen  and  Sytigman  Rhee,  and  sug- 
gested that  Ideas  generated  here  might 
someday  make  Honolulu  a  capital  of  the 
world. 

Pleasant  as  It  is  to  hear  such  compliments, 
we  know  that  It  will  be  enough  If  we  can 
Just  play  In  a  small  measure  the  role  of  an 
East-West  bridge  fop  which  geography  and 
ethnic  background  have  equipped  us. 

The  May  1-12  Pacific  Area  Conference  on 
Urban  Growth  Is  expected  to  draw  Impor- 
tant leaders  from  tfiroughout  the  Pacific 
Basin — even  South  atid  Central  America  as 
well   as  the  Southern  and  Western   Pacific. 

The  next  month,  njany  Pacific  mayors  will 
be  here  as  invited  ^ests  at  the  Honolulu 
meeting  of  the  U.S,  Conference  of  Mayors. 

These  meetings  will  accentuate  what  Is 
happening  on  a  continuing  basis  at  the  East- 
West  Center. 

They  also  should  ttrengthen  contact  and 
friendships  around  the  Pacific,  and  build 
closer  those  ties  that  do  exist  such  as  Hon- 
olulu's sister  city  ties  vrith  cities  on  Taiwan. 
Okinawa  and  Japan. 


Things  move  rapidly  in  the  20th  century. 
What  President  Johnson  chooses  to  call  the 
Pacific  Era  is  apt  to  break  faster  than  we 
realize. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Tuesday, 
Aug.  16,  1966] 

OtTB  Chaixencinc  Role 

Plans  to  hold  the  first  Pacific  Area  Confer- 
ence on  Problems  of  Urban  Growth  In  Hono- 
lulu next  spring  are  both  an  honor  and  chal- 
lenge for  Hawaii. 

It  has.  with  good  reason,  been  called  by 
Governor  Burns  the  most  important  Interna- 
tional gathering  of  its  kind  ever  planned  for 
the  state — an  action-oriented  gathering  of 
policy-level  officials  from  some  of  the  world's 
most  important  nations. 

Perhaps  more  than  three  dozen  nations 
and  territories  will  take  pswt.  ranging  from 
India  across  the  sweep  of  Asia  to  Japan,  and 
including  the  big  and  small  lands  of  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  as  well  as  Canada,  Mexico  and 
nations  of  the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 

Two  major  Federal  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  ard  Urban  Development 
ana  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Eire  Joining  with  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
sponsor  the  gathering  conceived  by  Governor 
Burns. 

International  agencies  have  been  invited 
to  join  In  planning  the  12  days  of  sessions 
opening  next  May  1. 

The  subject  of  the  conference  Is  one  of  the 
great  frontier  problems  of  our  time — how  to 
deal  with  the  physical,  economic  and  social 
pressures  resulting  from  the  growth  of  cities. 

It  is  a  problem  felt  In  relative  degree  by 
every  nation  In  the  area — from  some  of  the 
world's  largest  cities  In  Japan  and  India  to 
small  Pacific  Islands  where  urbanization  Is  a 
new  phenomenon. 

A  recent  United  Nations  report  on  the 
housing  situation  In  the  Par  East  says,  for 
example,  "the  implications  of  the  present 
rate  of  urban  growth  and  gravity  of  the 
problem  of  housing  for  an  urban  population 
that  Is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  20 
years  have  not  yet  been  fully  realized." 

Hawaii's  contribution  to  this  gathering 
can  be  significant,  not  just  In  providing  a 
pleasant  physical  atmosphere  for  the  sessions 
but  In  constructively  Influencing  their 
content. 

Some  of  what  we  have  achieved  here  can 
stand  as  an  example  In  urban  development 
In  a  tropical  setting.  In  honesty,  we  can 
also  provide  examples  of  "how  not  to  do  It." 

Most  lmport«int,  however,  we  can  encour- 
age the  honeet  and  equal  exchange  of  Ideas 
between  officials  and  planners  from  the  West 
and  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area. 

Whatever  gains  the  U.S.  has  made  In  meet- 
ing its  mounting  urban  problems.  It  must  be 
realized  that  conditions  and  the  nature  of 
our  resources  are  far  different  than  those  of 
most  nations  attending. 

This  makes  It  likely  that  scone  of  the  best 
Ideas  coming  from  the  meeting  will  be  In  the 
exchange  among  developing  nations  of  Ideas 
they  have  found  useful  in  carrying  out  con- 
cepts of  their  own  and  those  of  the  West. 

For  this  reason  it  la  well  that  Governor 
Burns  has  given  an  Important  role  to  the 
East-West  Center  in  the  conference. 

It  is  the  kind  of  a  two-way  role  that  suits 
both  the  Center — and  the  future  of  Hawaii. 


JANESVILLE  GAZETTE  URGES  CXTT- 
BACK  IN  PLANES  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  rejected  a  proposal  to 
reduce  spending  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
supersonic  transport  by  $200  million. 

No  better  reasons  for  such  a  cutback 
can  be  found  than  in  an  editorial  from 
the  JanesviUe  Gazette  of  August  16.  The 


editorial  points  out  that  initial  predic- 
tions of  the  cost  of  the  TFX  were  almost 
100  percent  wrong.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  history  of  the  SST  will  be  any 
different.  In  fact,  all  the  signs  are  that 
the  stated  estimates  for  the  SST  are 
highly  unrealistic. 

The  JanesviUe  Gazette  has  been  a 
longtime  and  articulate  advocate  of 
economy  in  Government  spending.  I  sun 
proud  to  endorse  without  reservation  its 
\iews  on  the  SST  and  TFX. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  editorial 
from  the  August  16  edition  of  the  .Tanes- 
ville  Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ToMoaaow's  Plane  Today 

Even  as  experience  proves  the  excessive 
cost  of  revolutionary  aircraft  development, 
the  Senate  has  approved  an  appropriation 
for  »280  million  to  step  up  efforts  to  build 
a  giant  supersonic  airliner. 

Fresh  at  hand  is  the  evidence  that  the 
Defease  Department's  experimental  TFX  or 
Pill  will  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  as  ear- 
ner estimates.  When  the  matter  waa  before 
Congress  in  1962  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
expressed  the  view  that  a  basic  military 
plane,  which  with  some  modifications  could 
be  made  to  serve  many  purposes,  would 
save  a  billion  dollars.  'The  unit  cost  then 
was  estimated  at  something  less  than  $3 
million.  It  now  appears  that  the  Air  Force 
version  will  cost  about  $5  million,  and  the 
Navy  version,  as  million.  In  any  event, 
the  planes  are  far  from  ready  for  use. 

Despite  his  example,  the  senators  rejected 
a  plea  of  Sen.  Proxmire  to  reduce  the  gov- 
ernment's gamble  on  the  new  civilian  plane 
by  $80  million.  In  these  days  when  Inflation 
is  taking  Its  toll  and  there  can  be  no  answer 
on  future  costs  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam, 
good  Judgment  would  Indicate  that  a  giant 
plane  to  carry  crowds  of  people  at  high 
speed  Is  scarcely  a  must  item.  Some  time, 
when  the  country's  financial  situation  is  im- 
proved and  the  world  at  peace.  It  could 
merit  attention. 

Right  now,  huge  areas  of  the  world  are 
closed  to  visitors,  or  seriously  restricted. 
Because  of  our  adverse  trade  balance  and 
gold  drain,  the  admimstratlon  is  doing  what 
It  can  to  limit  tourism  and  avoid  American 
apendlr^  abroad.  The  senators,  in  voting 
to  get  ahead  with  the  overslaed  plane  de- 
velopment, have  not  stopped  to  ask  them- 
selves where  the  speedy  monsters  «wlll  fly 
to,  who  wlU  join  in  the  mass  lights  or 
TOether  the  U.S.  financial  situation  -.vill  per- 
mit such  wholesale  foreign  travel  expendi- 
tures. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ILLI- 
NOIS BAR  ASSOCIATION  HELP 
STOP  DUMPING  INTO  LAKE 
MICmOAN 

Mr.HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
^eech  in  the  Senate  last  Friday  asking 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
t.nicago  Sanitary  District  to  cease  dump- 
m  nutrient  laden  dredge  material  from 
trie  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River 
^t«  Lake  Michigan,  i  have  received  many 
Tr^^  ^rooi  concerned  persons  In  Chi- 
cago and  Indiana  whose  homes  are  lo- 
cated along  Lake  Michigan. 

On  August  16, 1966. 1  addressed  a  letter 
w  U.  Gen.  WilUam  F.  Cassldy  asking  for 
fln^  .u  °"  ^^^  matter  and  that  the  corps 
nnd  other  receptacles  for  this  filth-laden 
aredge  material.    Since  I  have  received 


no  answer,  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers : 

Lt.  Gen.  WnxiAM  F.  CASsmT. 
Chief,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army,  The  Pentagon, 
Washinfftcm,  DC: 

Refer  my  letter  August  16  for  full  report 
on  dumping  dredge  material  from  North 
Branch  of  Chicago  River  Into  Lake  Michigan. 
Please  advise  if  the  Corps  has  oeased  such 
activity  which  will  ultimately  create  a  pollu- 
tion sltiiation  which  would  reqtilre  billions 
of  federta  dollars  to  erase.  People  of  the 
Midwest  are  Incensed  at  Corps  fiagrant  dis- 
regard for  welfare  of  poptilatlon  along  Lake 
Michigan.  . 

j  Vance  Hartkx, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Friday.  August  12.  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  entitled  "Stop  Lake 
Dumping  Now." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stop  Lak£  Dumping  Now 

Highly  contaminated  dredgings  from  the 
north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  are  being 
dumped  Into  Lake  Michigan  with  no  regard 
to  the  health  hazard  Involved.  As  in  the 
case  of  polluted  dredgings  from  the  key  har- 
bors and  waterways  in  the  Calumet  area,  the 
culprit  again  is  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Eiiglneers. 
And  again  the  excuse  Is  that  the  engineers 
have  no  other  dumping  site. 

In  a  confrontation  In  Washington  vrith 
Sanitary  District  president  Frank  W,  Ches- 
row,  who  wants  the  north  branch  dumping 
stopped  Immediately,  the  engineers  contend- 
ed that  the  dredging  project  would  be  com- 
pleted In  two  weeks.  Not  enough  time  re- 
mained, 'they  said,  to  devise  workable  plans 
to  dump  the  river  refuse  elsewhere.  Rep. 
Edward  J.  Dehwtnski  (R-ni.),  one  of  the 
Chicago  area  cotagressmen  who  attended  the 
meeting,  reporttd  that  "there  Is  no  solution" 
to  this  problem. 

Nonsense.  In  this  case,  the  simple  solu- 
tion is  what  Chesrow  proposed :  Stop  fouling 
the  lake  now!  IX  the  price  of  dredging  the 
north  channel  to  a  new  depth  of.  12  feet 
(from  9)  is  further  pollution  of  the  lake, 
most  Chlcagoans  do  not  want  to  pay  it.  The 
channel  is  plied  mostly  by  barges  hatiling 
cement  and  salt,  and  they  have  encountered 
no  BlgnJHcant  trouble  In  navigating  at  the 
present  depth. 

In  the  absence  of  an  unequivocal  federal 
policy  on  pollution,  the  engineers  admittedly 
are  faced  with  a  dilemma:  how  to  proceed 
with  their  task  of  keeping  Chicago's  water- 
ways navigable  and  yet  avoid  contaminating 
Lake  Michigan.  But  the  north  branch  proj- 
ect is  only  a  small  part  of  their  over-all  re- 
sponsibility: there  is  no  reason  why  this  proj- 
ect could  not  be  suspended  until  a  satisfac- 
tory dumping  site  is  found. 

The  Idea  that  a  Uttle  pollution  here  and  a 
little  pollution  there  can  do  no  harm  Is  un- 
tenable. The  cumulative  effect  of  piecemeal 
pollution  Is  pollution  on  a  gigantic  scale — 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  public's 
health  and  well-being. 

Mr.  HARTBIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Lauder,  chairman,  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. JVIr.  Lauder  joins  me  in  efforts 
to  bring  a  halt  to  further  pollution  by  the 
corps  of  Lake  Michigan.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  his  letter  and 
the  article  from  the  Monmouth,  111.,  Atlas 
in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  have  a 
report  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Ii-LiNois  Statx  Bab  Association. 
SpHngfield,  lU.,  August  16, 1966. 
Hon  Vanci  Haktke, 
Senate  Otfice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  For  some  time,  the  VS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  dumping  In 
Lake  Michigan  debris  and  filth  dredged  up 
from  the  Chicago  River  and  from  elsewhere. 
This  pollutes  the  water  of  the  lake  (which  is 
tised  for  drinking  purposes  by  the  Inhabit- 
ants on  shore) .  and  contaminates  water  on 
bathing  beaches.  I  understand  that  both 
the  State  of  minola  and  the  City  of  Chicago 
have  protested  against  this  practice,  and  it 
Is  the  subject  of  a  news  item  in  the  Au- 
gust 11,  1966,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribime, 
on  pages  1  and  2. 

Many  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  civil- 
ian organlzaUons  are  trying  to  preserve  the 
water  resotirces  of  our  cotmtry  and  prevent 
pollution  of  lakes,  rivers  and  atreams.  It  la 
very  difficult  for  us  to  persuade  clUes.  corpo- 
rations, associations  and  Lndlvlduais  to  ceaae 
and  desist  from  polluting  our  water  resources 
wl^en  they  can  point  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  an  activity  of  the  United  States 
Govermnent,  as  the  greatest  and  moet  fla- 
grant offender  of  all,  tn  this  field.  It  wotild 
seem  to  me  that  the  proposed  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan  would  be  a  violation  of  Sen- 
ate Bin  3107.  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  9 
1966. 

I  have  noticed  an  article  in  the  Monmouth 
Review  AUas,  published  in  the  City  of  Mon- 
mouth, minou.  tmder  date  of  August  18, 
1966.  to  the  effect  that  you  have  protestad 
against  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  dump- 
ing this  sludge  into  the  lake.  I  hope  that 
your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  other  mem- 
bers ot  the  Senate  wlU  prevent  the  continu- 
aUon  of  this  practice. 

I  protest  this  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan. 
as  well  as  the  poUutlon  of  other  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams,  and  believe  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  do,  also. 
I  hope  you  will  do  everything  In  your  pow« 
to  prevent  further  contamination  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake  in  this  way. 

With  my  very  beet  vrlshes  for  your  con- 
tinued success,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

FsEDzaicK  H.  La  tons. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Water  Resources. 

[Prom  the  Monmouth  (HI.)   Atlas.  Aug.  18, 
1966) 

Lake   Michigan's   Sludgk   an  laatnt 

Washinoton. — Sludge,  dredged  from  the 
North  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  and 
dumped  into  Lake  Michigan,  Is  endangering 
the  health  of  millions.  Sen,  Vance  Haxtkx, 
D-Ind.,  said  Friday. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  Hartxk 
said  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  dumping 
large  quantities  of  "poUuted  fllth"  18  miles 
off  the  shoreline.  7*he  sludge  Is  beliig 
dredged  to  deepen  the  river  for  navigation. 

The  Senator  demanded  an  immediate  halt 
to  the  dtmiping  and  said  it  "increases  the 
pollution  level  of  the  lake  and  creates  a 
menace  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  mllUona 
of  people  in  the  Chicago  area  .  .  .  Gary, 
Hammond  and  East  Chicago,  all  in  Indiana, 
and  neighboring  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
oocnmunlties." 

Haxtke  asked  for  long-range  pollution 
planning  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  urged  theoa 
three  Immediate  steps : 

The  immediate  halting  of  dumping  in  the 
lake  by  the  Army  Engineers. 
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More  efficient  metbods  of  dlaposlng  ot 
waste  materials  by  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict. 

New  research  programs  by  federal  agencies 
to  And  new  methods  of  sewage  treatment 
and  water  reclamation. 


A  BACK-EHDOR  OUTFLOW  OF 
DOLLARS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  mone- 
tary policy  and  balance  of  payments 
have  be^n  a  contlnulngr  concern  for  us, 
one  which  grows  ever  sharper  In  Its  im- 
plications. 

The  economist  and  financial  columnist 
Eliot  Janeway,  in  his  regular  column  of 
August  15,  published  in  the  Washington 
Star,  discussed  this  and  related  financial 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wouj)    Bank    AcnON    HtraxB 
(By   Eliot   Janeway) 

New  Tobk. — It's  not  just  the  Supreme 
Court  that  follows  the  election  returns.  Mr. 
Dooley's  celebrated  quip  applies  as  well  to 
the  sophisticated  denizens  of  Washington's 
•wank  embassy  row.  Their  main  Job  Is  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  Yankee  dollar.  Every 
embassy  In  Washington  has  long  since 
alerted  Its  government  to  count  on  dollars 
being  hard  to  come  by — and  not  Jiist  because 
the  money  policies  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration have  left  us  strapped  for  cash  for 
even  our  own  needs  here  at  home. 

The  wir  In  Viet  Nam — ^more  precisely,  the 
Isolation  in  which  we  are  fighting  It — has 
oleftrly  left  the  country  with  the  belief  that 
dollars  advanced  overseas  have  not  come 
biick  as  value  received.  Perhape  they  never 
can:  The  suggestion  is  all  the  argument 
that'*  needed  to  cut  down  on  dollar  ad- 
vances. Congress  certainly  took  the  sugges- 
tion at  face  value  last  month  when  It  voted 
large  slashes  in  the  Johnson  administration's 
foreign  aid  requests. 

Oovernments  In  need  of  dollars — and  most 
of  them  are — have  been  trying  to  turn  up 
new  ways  of  raising  them  without  having  to 
deal  directly  with  the  American  government. 
The  World  Bank  is  proving  to  be  a  pretty 
convenient  touch  for  the  shrewdest,  tough- 
eat-minded  political  dollar-foragers  on  the 
loose  in  Washington — South  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample. 

In  June  this  column  cited  Sen.  Stuart  Sy- 
liiNOTON.  D-Mo.  as  authority  for  the  criticism 
It  leveled  against  the  World  Bank  for  Its  sale 
of  $176  million  of  25-year  bonds  in  the  New 
York  market.  Its  operations,  we  warned, 
were  getting  In  the  way  of  American  bor- 
rowers in  their  own  market;  and  its  borow- 
Ings  were  aggravating  the  overheated  condi- 
tions which  Johnson  was  exhorting  American 
business   to   permit   to   cool   off. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  World  Bank 
waa  preparing  to  siphon  off  scarce  dollars, 
and  send  them  abroad  at  the  very  time  when 
Waahlngton's  money  policies  are  shutting  off 
financing  opportunities  to  Americans. 

Sen.  STMiNGToif,  in  leveling  his  objections 
at  this  dlacrlminaUon.  noted  the  World 
Bank's  clearly  defensive  agreement  "initially" 
to  keep  the  proceeds  of  its  financing  in  dol- 
lars "In  order  to  eliminate  auy  immediate 
effect  on  our  continuing  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments."  He  asked  the  World  Bank  to 
define  "Inmally"  and  "immediate"  and  before 
July  waa  over,  the  World  Bank  bad  given  him 
hla  answer.  It  was  more  reckless  than  even 
Us  critical  attitude  had  bargained  for.  It 
announced  a  $20-nmUon  loan  to  South  Africa 


to  finance  half  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
a  power  plant. 

As  a  matter  of  American  bargaining  In  the 
national  Interest  to  get  full  value  for  dollars 
advanced,  the  positioa  In  which  the  loan  puts 
us  Is  as  undlgnifle<t  economically  as  It  Is 
morally.  For  South  Africa  Is  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  Intefnational  gold  specula- 
tion against  the  dollar;  and  she  is  holding 
gold  back  from  the  tnarket  In  order  to  add 
to  the  pressure  on  tJhe  dollar.  This  Is  her 
right,  and  it  is  to  her  interest.  But  It  Is  not 
to  America's  InterflBt  to  advance  South 
Africa  the  dollars  to  operate  while  she  holds 
back  her  gold.  It  Is  our  right  to  hold  back 
our  dollars  In  order  t©  make  her  use  her  gold. 

In  assessing  this  use  of  back-door  dollar 
outflows.  It  behooves  us  to  reniember  that  It 
would  take  a  crash  In  America  to  make  South 
Africa's  gold  worth  xnore.  Any  move  that 
weakens  the  American  dollar  against  South 
Africa  gold.  Is  bound  to  encourage  the  specu- 
lation against  the  dollar  and  to  make  It  seem 
plausible. 

On  the  record,  STmington  is  on  sound 
ground  when  he  8ai(J:  "Under  the  article  of 
the  charter  of  the  Bank,  the  Treasurj'  had 
the  authority  to  disapprove  the  Issue,  i  wish 
they  had."  Certainly,  the  lack  of  plan  or 
piu-pose  In  our  government's  dealing  with 
other  governments,  playing  their  own  hands 
in  their  own  Interact,  is  hurting  business 
and  Investment  confidence  nearly  as  much  as 
the  resultant  cost  of  doing  business. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     VICE     PRESIDENT.     Is     there 
further     morning     business?    If     not, 
morning  business  Is  concluded. 


DEMONSTRATIOK  CITIES  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELC.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coasent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  conBideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisL.\Tivt  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
3708)  to  assist  the  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding 
slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for  pro- 
viding the  public  facilities  and  services 
necessary  to  improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  live  in  those  areas, 
to  assist  and  encourage  planned  metro- 
politan development ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  advise  the  Senate  as  to  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  df  the  Senator  from 
Texas  f  Mr.  Tower  J. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  at  organizations  which 
support  the  pending  legislation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Organizations  in  Favor  or  the  Demonstiu- 
TioN  Cities  Program 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

American   Public   Health   Association. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

Atlanta  Region  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission. 

California  Commission  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development. 

Cooperative  League  of   the  United  States 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Georgia  Municipal  Association. 

Group  Health  Association  of  America. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

Methodist  Church;  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  County  Officials. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National   Catholic   Community  Services. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers. 

National  Governors'  Conference. 

National  Housing  Conference. 

National   Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Medical  Association. 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

National  Urban  League. 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities. 

Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A. 

Tennessee  Municipal  League. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregation*. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  in  effect,  places  be- 
fore the  Senate  an  issue  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  pending  bill.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  fMr.  Tower  1  Is  to  strike  from  the 
bill  the  program  authorizations  of  $400 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  $500  mil- 
hon  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  retain  in  the  bill  the  plan- 
ning authorization  of  $12  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $12  million  for 
the  following  fiscal  year.  In  effect,  this 
would  strike  out  the  demonstration 
cities  program.  In  effect  this  would  re- 
quire that  the  Congress  again  consider 
proposals  for  authorizations  of  this  pro- 
gram after  the  studies  which  the  Tower 
amendment  would  authorize. 

The  Tower  amendment  poses  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  problems  with  which  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  deal  should  be  dealt  with  now  or 
postponed  until  some  future  time.  On 
this  point.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  should  consider  the  urgency  of 
the  conditions  it  is  proposed  that  the  bill 
meet. 

The  distingtilshed  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop.  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 5.  1966.  had  something  to  say  on 
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this  point  which  should  appeal  to  the 
consciences    of    all    of    us.     Mr.    Alsop 

states : 

The  right  way  for  all  Americans  to  look 
at  the  desperate  American  urban  problem  is 
simply  to  think  of  our  great  cities  as  very 
important  patients  in  a  very  expensive  hos- 
pital. 

In  a  healthy  family,  the  father  and  chil- 
dren do  not  complain  about  t>elng  on  short 
commons  for  a  while,  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
mother's  medical  expenses.  And  If  one  may 
be  cynical,  this  tends  to  be  eEf)eclally  true 
If  the  father,  the  bread-winner,  the  source 
of  the  family's  income  and  prosperity,  is 
the  person  whose  recovery  from  a  dire  dis- 
ease is  going  to  cost  a  small  fortune. 

In  our  almost  wholly  urbanized  America. 
the  great  cities  are  the  major  sources  of  the 
general  prosperity,  and  they  are  indeed  dlrely 
diseased.  They  grow  less  and  less  fit  for 
human  habitation,  year  by  year.  They  are 
afflicted  with  the  open  ulcers  that  are  the 
Negro  Ghettoes,  which  should  fill  every  sin- 
gle American,  be  he  Rocky  Mountain  sheep- 
herder  or  Wall  Street  banker,  with  inex- 
tinguishable  shame. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  population 
trends  already  examined  in  this  series,  most 
of  the  great  cities  are  threatened  with  early 
transformation  into  vast,  impoverished  Ne- 
gro reservations — city-sized  super-Watts,  in 
fact.  Unless  something  is  done,  and  done 
soon,  to  reverse  the  white  emigration  to  the 
suburbs,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  road, 
aot  Just  in  one  great  American  city,  but  In 
the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  written  by  Joseph  Alsop  which 
also  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a  follows : 

A  Modest  Proposal — II 
( By  Joseph  Alsop ) 

Why  are  most  of  the  American  great  cities 
likely  to  be  transformed  into  super-Watts? 
Why.  m  other  words  do  more  and  more  of 
the  cities  have  heavy  Negro  majorities  in 
their  school  systems,  predicting  virtually  seg- 
regated Negro  cities  of  the  future? 

The  first  answer  is  the  schools.  Here  in 
Washington,  for  instance,  we  have  elemen- 
tary schools  that  are  over  90  per  cent  Negro; 
we  have  a  city-wide  population  that  is  two- 
thirds  Negro;  and  we  have  a  voting  popula- 
uon  that  is  still  only  about  one-half  Negro. 
iThese  differences  appear  in  all  major  cltiee, 
although  other  cities'  figures  are  down  in  the 
scale  as  yet  ) 

But  although  Washington  has  already  be- 
come a  predominantly  Negro  city,  the  District 
of  Columbia  retains  a  white  population  of 
about  250,000.  There  should,  therefore,  be 
a  great  many  tens  of  thousands  of  white  chil- 
oren  of  school  age  in  the  District.  And  in 
reality,  there  are  almost  none!  .    ■' 

To  be  precise,  Washington  had  26,000  wfilte 
Children  of  elementary  school  age  five  years 
ago.  It  has  lost  half  that  number  since 
^nen.  And  of  the  13.000  white  children  of 
KHool  age  still  m  the  District  of  Columbia, 
-armore  than  a  third  attend  private  schools. 

Those  figures  mean  only  one  thing:  That 
nowadays,  white  families  with  children  al- 
joost  automaticaUy  emigrate  to  the  suburbs. 

t?t  w°"'^'"*'°'^  '^^  ^  cross-checked,  too. 
^  naif  a  dozen  ways. 

The  Southwest  redevelopment,  for  instance 
H«  ?"^l^  '"^^y  "^'^^  people  to  return  to 
hL        ^   District   of    Columbia.      But    of 

v\^  Lni""""*'  alm«t  none  are  families 
With  children. 

i»^.h"'  f^"^  *"  t^o  or  «iree  Catholic 
5^n-  °  Washington  with  particularly 
D^  «  P^o^Wal  schools.  As  the  Negro  peo- 
Pie  moved   into   these    neighborhoods,    vlr- 
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tually  all  white  Protestant  families  with 
children  moved  out,  leaving  the  public 
schools  almost  solidly   Negro. 

But  many  of  t^ie  white  Catholic  families 
have  stayed,  although  the  parochial  schools, 
too,  now  have  very  high  Negro  percentages. 
This  Is  because  the  parochial  schools,  being 
strongly  led.  have  remained  as  good  .is  ever, 
and  the  Catholic  families  therefore  saw  no 
reason   to  move. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  deny  that  the 
cruel  fact  of  race  prejudice  has  plaj-ed  a  role 
in  the  white  enoigratlon  to  the  suburbs.  But 
the  truly  dominant  role  has  been  plaved.  and 
is  still  being  played,  by  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

If  the  admission  of  large  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged children  causes  a  school  to  go 
to  hell  In  a  hack,  almost  all  families  who  are 
able  to  do  so  rather  promptly  move  to  a 
neighborhood  with  better  schools — which 
nowadays  means  a  suburban  neighborhood. 
And  as  the  Watts  Report  shows,  the  racial 
origin  of  the  disadvantaged  children  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  this  emigration.  The  chil- 
dren's effect  on  the  school,  because  of  the 
extra  burden  they  Inevitably  impose  on  the 
teachers,  is  the  heart  of  the  matter 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  left  a  needed  Job 
only  one-half  done,  when  they  outlawed 
segregated  schools.  Because  of  "this  coun- 
try's shameful  history  of  economic  and  other 
Injustices  to  its  Negro  people,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Negro  children  are  disadvantaged. 
Desegregation  of  the  schools  should  there- 
fore have  been  accompanied  by  legislation 
sharply  Increasing  outlays  on  the  school 
systems,  and  particularly  on  the  great  urban 
school  systems. 

That  can  still  be  done.  The  question  is 
whether  it  can  be  done  In  a  way  to  halt  the 
white  movement  to  the  suburbs,  and  even 
to  bring  a  lot  ctf  white  families  back  into 
the  city  centers — thereby  making  a  reason- 
able population  balance  In  both  cities  and 
school  systems,  and  thus  preventing  the 
growth  of  the  city-sized  super-Watts  that 
now  threaten  us. 

The  answer  is  not  Just  good  urban  schools, 
which  we  do  not  now  have  Merely  good 
schools  are  no  longer  good  enough  to  reverse 
the  sinister  population  trend  that  may  soon 
make  our  cities  into  vast  Negro  reservations. 
The  answer,  I  fervently  hope  and  strongly 
believe,  is  immensely  superior  urban  schools, 
fine  enough  to  hold  and  even  to  attract  all 
families  that  want  the  best  schooling  for 
their  children. 

If  New  York  spent  $1700  per  child" per  year, 
or  a  bit  more  than  Scarsdale  does;  if  St.  Louis 
did  the  same — in  short,  if  present  urban 
school  outlays  were  Just  about  doubled  in 
every  great  city — the  cities  would  soon 
enough  have  the  superior  schools  that  are 
so  desperately  needed  for  social -political 
reasons  as  well  as  educational  reasons. 

That  would  leave  the  problem  of  safe 
streets,  which  has  played  a  lesser,  vet  dis- 
cernible, role  m  the  white  emigration^  to  the 
suburbs.  For  safe  streets,  more  money  must 
be  poiued  out,  not  only  on  better  police 
departments,  but  also  on  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  other  recreational  facilities  and 
all  the  other  things  that  make  a  city  a  good 
place  to  live. 

The  total  bill,  as  anyone  can  see,  will  be 
astronomically  larger  than  the  cities  can 
hope  to  pay.  But  what  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  pays  the  whole  cost  of  giving  su- 
perior schools  to  the  great  cities,  and  further 
lets  the  cities  use  their  present  school  budg- 
ets to  make  themselves  habitable  once  again? 
That  question  will  be  examined  In  the  last 
report  In  this  series. 


A   MoDBBT   Proposal — III 
(By  Joseph  Alsop i 
The  right  way  for  all  Americans  to  look  at 
the    desperate    American    urban   problem    is 


simply  to  think  of  our  great  cities  as  very 
Important  patients  in  a  very  expensive  hos- 
pital. 

In  a  healthy  family,  the  father  and  chil- 
dren do  not  complain  about  being  on  short 
commons  for  a  while,  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
mother's  medical  expenses.  And  if  one  may 
be  cynical,  this  tends  to  t)e  especially  true 
if  the  father,  the  bread-winner,  the  source 
of  the  family's  income  and  prosperitv,  is  the 
person  whose  recovery  from  a  dire"  disease 
IS  going  to  cost  a  small  fortune 

In  our  almost  wholly  urbanized  America, 
the  great  cities  are  the  major  sources  of  the 
general  prosperity,  and  they  are  Indeed 
dlrely  diseased.  They  grow  less  and  less  fit 
for  human  habitation,  year  by  year.  They 
are  afflicted  with  the  open  ulcers  that  are 
the  Negro  Ghettos,  which  should  fill  every 
single  American,  be  he  Rocky  Mountain 
sheepherder  or  Wall  Street  banker,  with  in- 
extlnguishable  shame. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  population 
trends  already  examined  in  thU  series,  most 
of  the  great  cities  are  threatened  with  early 
transformation  Into  vast,  impoverished  Ne- 
gro reservations — city-sized  super-Watts,  in 
fact.  Unless  something  is  done,  and  done 
soon,  to  reverse  the  white  emigration  to  the 
suburbs,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  road. 
not  Just  In  one  great  American  city,  but  in 
the  majority. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  two  previous 
reports,  there  Is  only  one  expedient  that 
offers  much  hope  of  reversing  the  jjresent 
urban  trend.  The  great  cities  must  be  given 
superior  schools— not  Just  good  schools,  mind 
you.  but  immensely  superior  schools,  with  a 
strong  attractive  power — and  along  with  su- 
perior schools,  the  great  cities  must  be  given 
the  resources  to  achieve  safe  streets  again. 
That  means  an  astronomical  expenditure. 
A  good  guess  is  that  all  the  great  cities' 
present  levels  of  spending  per  child  in  school 
should  be  at  least  doubled.  In  many  cases, 
further  funds  should  also  be  provided  for 
root  and  branch  rebuilding  of  antiquated. 
Jail-like  urban  schools.  And  in  most  cities! 
sums  Just  about  equal  to  the  present  school 
budgets  are  needed  to  get  safe  streets,  by 
more  spending  on  police,  parks,  recreational 
facilities  and  other  neighborhood-builders. 

How,  then,  is  the  Job  to  be  done?  There 
is  no  use  talking  about  Increasing  the  cities- 
tax  rates.  High  urban  taxes  are  another  in- 
fluence behind  the  white  emigration  to  the 
suburbs.  Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  the  Job. 

Yet  if  the  Federal  Goverimient  is  to  spend 
many  billions  per  year  to  ciu-e  the  dlseaae 
of  the  cltiee,  this  neceesarily  means  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  the  great  ciUes.  and 
against  the  suburbs,  the  small  towns  and 
the  countryside.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pollUcally  difHcuIt,  yet  the  Job  must  be  done. 

Suggesting  remedies  is  not  tisiuilly  the  re- 
porter's task,  but  the  aim  of  this  series  is 
none  the  less  to  offer  a  modeat  proposal  for 
a  remedy.  We  should  begin.  I  think,  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  great  cltiee  are  not  merely 
a  major  source  of  the  national  wealth:  they 
are  also  the  sole  soiuce  of  the  wealth  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  that  extend  for  hundreds. 
even  thousands  of  square  miles  beyond  each 
city's  limits. 

The  cities,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
engines  which  generate  the  whole  flow  of 
Federal  revenue  from  each  metropolitan  area. 
And  the  cities  are  deeply  diseased,  endanger- 
ing the  revenue.  Why  not,  then,  take  the 
three  follovrtng  steps: 

First,  let  the  President  appoint  a  dlsOn- 
guished  Federal  commission,  or  even  a  series 
of  commissions,  to  trace  the  true  limits  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  each  of  the  great 
cities. 

Second,  let  the  Federal  revenues  from  each 
metropolitan  area  be  ascertained,  and  let 
the  Congrese  recognize  that  the  revenue* 
from  each  area  are  in  fact  mainly  generated 
in  the  diseased  city  center. 
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Tblrd,  let  the  Ctongrooa  therefore  provide 
that  of  these  revenues  from  esch  metro- 
politan cu«a,  a  generous  percentage  will  be 
returned  to  each  city-center,  m  order  to 
pay  for  the  superior  schools  that  offer  the 
main  h<q>e  of  cure  for  the  lu-ban  disease. 

In  this  manner,  the  subsidies  to  the  cities 
that  are  so  desperately  needed  will  at  least 
be  placed  on  a  rational  basis.  If  the  whole 
school  bill  Is  footed  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  (while  the  schools,  of  course,  continue 
to  be  managed  by  the  municipal  school 
boards),  the  cities  will  then  have  enough 
financial  elbow  room  to  do  all  the  things 
needed  for  safe  streets. 

There  are  other  advantages  In  the  plan. 
The  newly  traced  metrc^olltan  areas  could 
later  be  used  as  a  basis  for  metropolitan  au- 
thorities, on  the  pattern  of  the  TVA,  to 
handle  such  urban-suburban  problems  as 
transportation — problems  which  are  so  ur- 
gent and  grave.  The  superior  schools  should 
not  merely  cure  the  urban  disease;  they 
shoxUd  also  open  the  door  out  of  the  poverty 
trap  for  the  children  ot  the  urban  ghettoes. 

But  enough  has  been  said,  except  for  one 
thing.  If  you  once  grasp  what  this  urban 
problem  Is  going  to  do  to  the  American  fu- 
tiire,  you  will  automatically  agree  that  any 
effort,  any  outlay,  eny  sacrifice  Is  justified 
to  achieve  a  cure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  his  series  Mr.  Alsop 
also  suggests  some  of  the  treatment  for 
this  disease  which  Is  envisioned  by  the 
pending  measure.  He  puts  his  finger  on 
education.  He  suggests  a  massive  Fed- 
eral program  designed  to  create  In  our 
cities  "Immensely  superior  schools  with 
a  strong  attractive  power."  He  suggests 
that  this  would  be  a  significant  ccHitrlbu- 
tlon  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  used  the  word  "dis- 
ease" yesterday  and  today,  and  I  use  It 
advisedly  because  I  think  that  this  Is 
what  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State  of 
small  towns  and  small  cities.  The  total 
population  of  my  State,  spread  over  one- 
half  of  the  geographical  area  of  New 
E^land.  Is  about  a  million  people.  The 
largest  city  in  my  State  has  a  population 
of  75,000. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  In  terms 
of  my  State  we  do  not  face  a  problem 
which  calls  for  the  kind  of  program 
which  the  pending  measure  proposes. 
My  State  is  1  of  SO  States.  More  im- 
portant, it  Is  one  part  of  a  great  coimtry. 
Ever  since  we  began  this  country,  operat- 
ing under  the  Constitution,  we  have  been 
aiming  at  the  objective  of  creating  one 
country,  indeed,  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  first  Instance,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, had  the  objective  of  creating  a 
single  nation  out  of  13  quarrelscKne  col- 
onies. 

This  objective  of  creating  one  country, 
a  whole  country  of  citizens,  all  of  them 
equal  with  each  other,  has  been  our  ob- 
jective for  180  years.  The  stark  fact  is 
that  this  year  1966  we  are  not  yet  one 
country.  We  are  not  yet  a  whole  coun- 
try. We  are  not  yet  a  completely  hoedthy 
country.    We  are  not  yet  a  completely 


free  country,  that  Is  to  say  free  from  In- 
stability, disorder  and  many  other  prob- 
lems. 

I  think  that  the  a?rles  which  has  been 
written  by  Joseph  Alsop  pinpoints  this 
fact.  I  think  tiie  headlines  that  have 
been  staring  at  us  ti  the  newspapers  of 
the  Nation  througl^ut  this  hot  summer 
pinpoint  this  fact.  The  restlessness.  In- 
stability, disorder,  the  violence  which 
stems  and  grows  from  these  diseased 
areas  in  our  cities  is  testimony  to  that 
fact. 

It  is  because  of  my  concern  that  we 
live  in  one  country,  that  we  live  in  a 
whole  country,  that  our  citizens  be  free 
and  equal,  that  tttls  Senator,  from  a 
small,  rural  State,  and  without  great 
cities,  has  undertaken  to  manage  the  bill, 
has  undertaken  to  contribute  to  its  au- 
thorship, and  has  undertaken  to  set  forth 
the  ideas  it  encompfcsses. 

It  is  vital  to  my  State  that  we  deal 
with  this  problem  which  is  plaguing 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  great  cities 
of  our  country.  Ae  Mr.  Alsop  puts  it, 
cities  are  the  generators  of  prosperity  in 
this  country.  Witlaout  them,  we  cannot 
hope  to  be  viable  economically,  politi- 
cally, or  ideologically.  We  cannot  hope 
to  sustain  our  image  before  the  world, 
but  more  Importantjy,  we  cannot  hope  to 
survive  as  a  country  and  as  a  society 
which  has  meaning  for  its  individual 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  thjs  bill  will  launch  an 
experiment.  There  are  those  who  would 
like  to  see  more  specific  and  detailed 
blueprints  of  the  experiment  before  It  is 
launched.  The  potnt  is  that  the  prob- 
lem is  so  great,  the  disea.se  so  virulent 
and  spreading '60  rapidly,  that  we  must 
undertake  to  learn  as  we  go  along.  We 
must  dare  to  ej^periaient.  We  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem.  We  cannot 
afford  the  delay,  the  study,  and  the  pro- 
crastination which  the  Tower  amend- 
ment proposes.  We  have  got  to  get  on 
with  the  Job. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  undertook  to 
manage  the  bill,  some  6  to  8  weeks  ago, 
one  of  my  conditions  was  that  I  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  write  safeguards 
into  the  bill  which  would  insure  that  it 
would  not  launch  irresponsible  experi- 
mentation, that  it  would  focus  upon  the 
problem,  that  it  would  not  and  could  not 
be  diverted  Into  Irrelevant  directions, 
that  it  wouldinot  become  a  giant  boon- 
doggle and  pork  barrel,  but  that  it  would, 
indeed,  focu*  the  country's  resources 
upon  this  disease. 

That  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do  with 
this  bill.  It  is  not  »  perfect  bill.  I  hope 
that  if  the  bill  is  enacted  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  we  will  learn 
valuable  lessons  wblch  will  enable  us  to 
do  an  evermore  effective  Job  in  dealing 
with  this  disease. 

That  is  our  hope.  That  was  our  plan. 
That  is  how  the  bill  was  written.  But, 
just  because  it  is  not  perfect,  because  it 
is  not  based  upon  complete  informa- 
tion— ^which  is  not  available — because  it 
does  not  have  the  fletailed  blueprints,  is 
no  Justification  for  further  postpone- 
ment and  procrastination.  We  have 
postponed  and  procrastinated  too  long. 

If  we  had  applieii  this  kind  of  experi- 
mental medicine  a  tittle  earlier,  we  might 


not  now  have  the  problem,  in  Its  present 
virulent  state. 

Indeed,  the  Tower  amendment  pro- 
poses for  us  the  single,  most  important 
issue  in  the  bill.  We  might  Just  as  well 
be  voting  on  final  passage.  Essentially 
the  same  Issue  is  involved.  Obviously, 
the  issue  has  been  raised  in  the  form  of 
this  amendment  in  order  to  give  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  more  than  one  crack  at 
it.  They  are  going  to  try  to  kill  it  with 
this  amendment.  If  they  lose,  then  they 
may  try  another  cutting  amendment  of 
lesser  scope. 

This  is  a  heel-dragging,  a  foot-drag- 
ging amendment,  designed  to  prevent  us 
from  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

We  cannot  afford  it. 

I  suggest  that  if  I  came  from  a  metro- 
politan city  State  my  motives  might  be 
suspect;  but  I  do  not  come  from  such  a 
State.  Politically,  it  could  be  argued 
persuasively  that  I  would  be  better  off 
voting  against  the  bill,  let  alone  manag- 
ing it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Bui, 
as  Americans,  as  Mr.  Alsop  pointed  out, 
the  condition  in  our  cities  in  the  Negro 
ghettos  should  fill  every  single  American, 
be  he  Rocky  Mountain  sheepherder  or 
Wall  Street  banker,  with  inextinguish- 
able shame. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  emotional 
shame  should  be  stimulated  by  these  con- 
ditions and  that  we  should  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  will  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem.  What  we  are  talking  about  in 
terms  of  our  resources,  our  gross  national 
product,  is  negUgible. 

A  week  ago  today,  the  Senate  voted  to 
add  to  the  college  housing  program  an 
increment  of  $900  million. 

By  coincidence,  that  figure  is  exactly 
the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the 
demonstration  cities  program. 

Who  supported  that  proposal  to  add 
$900  million  to  our  college  housing 
program? 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  ,  who  also  signed  the  minor- 
ity report  along  with  two  other  signers, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  IMi. 
HicKENLooPEH],  all  three  of  whom  have 
stated  in  the  minority  report  on  the  bill 
that  we  cannot  afford,  with  the  economy 
moving  in  high  gear,  to  add  these  new 
programs. 

Yet,  we  are  willing  to  spend  $900  mil- 
lion— which  the  committee  did  not  ap- 
prove— for  college  housing,  but  refuse 
to  spend  $900  million  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  demonstration  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  they 
search  their  consciences  and  decide 
whether  they  should  not  shift  their  sup- 
port from  the  college  housing  $900  mil- 
Uon  to  the  demonstration  cities  $900 
mllllMi. 

The  minority  report  states  that  there 
must  be  a  sense  of  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  what  should  that  order 
of  priorities  be  as  between  these  two 
programs? 

It  Is  true  that  we  face  a  college  hous- 
ing shortage.  It  is  also  true  that  we  face 
a  shortage  of  space  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  floodtide  of 
youngsters  who  need  to  Ije  served  by 
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them,  this  year,  and  In  the  years  to  come. 
I  do  not  minimize  that  problem  at  all, 
but  it  is  not  one  which  will  lead  to  in- 
stability in  this  country.  It  is  not  one 
which  will  lead  to  disorder  and  violence 
in  our  cities. 

Which  Is  the  more  pressing  demand 
for  the  $900  million  which  these  gentle- 
men who  wrote  the  minority  reports  are 
billing  to  spend  on  college  housing,  but 
are  unwilling  to  spend  on  the  disease 
which  is  running  rampant  and  virulent 
throughout  the  cities  of  our  land? 

I  know  what  my  order  of  priorities  is, 
Mr.  President.  I  say  that  if  we  are  going 
to  spend  that  $900  million,  as  between 
these  two  programs,  we  should  spend  it 
on  our  cities. 

That  is  the  issue  raised  by  the  Tower 
amendment. 

I  do  not  quarrel  at  all  with  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  opponents,  or  question  their 
sincerity  or  integrity,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
their  order  of  priorities  is  misplaced. 

In  the  Housing  Committee,  we  dis- 
cussed four  bills  all  at  once  at  the  same 
committee  session;  namely,  mass  trans- 
porutlon.  the  FN]MA  bill  to  stimulate 
the  flow  of  mortgage  funds  into  housing 
construction,  the  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment bill,  and  the  Demonstration 
Cities  bill. 

The  issue  of  college  housing  was  raised. 
and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the  line  and 
not  increase  it. 

It  was  voted  unanimously  to  cut  the 
demonstration  cities  program  by  $1.4 
billion,  because  we  were  all  concerned 
about  not  adding  too  much  to  the  fires 
of  inflation.  Thus,  the  spirit  of  restraint 
motivated  all  members  of  the  committee. 
The  package  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee—four bills— reflected  that  spirit  of 
restraint;  yet,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
a  week  ago  today,  three  of  the  signers  of 
the  minority  report  on  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill  voted  to  spend  another 
J900  mUlion.  In  effect  they  said  that  It 
is  more  Important  to  spend  that  money 
on  the  college  housing  program  than  on 
this  burning  problem  which  is  afHicting 
our  cities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  my 
order  of  priorities,  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  two  problems 
which  are  involved.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  Tower  amendment  which,  I 
repeat,  puts  the  heart  of  the  bill  before 
us  as  an  issue,  and  to  go  on  from  that 
point  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
m.vself  2  minutes. 

I  might  say  that,  without  opposition 
present  on  the  floor,  this  is  something  like 
punching  at  a  pillow.  I  am  not  sure 
^am  making  myself  persuasive  on  absent 
senators,  but  I  do  want  to  make  the 
KEcoRD  and  make  one  further  point  hi 
connection  with  the  Tower  amendment. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  Senator 
rt  i?  J^^  ^°^  ^^  amendment,  and  in- 
aeed  the  principal  argument  of  those  in 
opposition  to  the  biU.  is  the  alleged  \n- 
na  lonary  effect  of  the  demonstration 
cities  program. 

f„^*^.L^^  °"  *^  point,  the  program 
Sf^^  'niUion  as  the  amountto  be 
nm^H  '\  ^  *  ™*"er  of  fact,  the  bill 
provides  only  $12  mUUon  for  fiscal  year 
mi  unless  the  urban  renewal  increase 
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would  become  operative,   as  contrasted 

with  $300  milhon  of  additional  college 
housing  which  the  minority  members  of 
this  subcommittee  supported  last  week. 

So  only  $12  million  is  provided  for  fis- 
cal 1967.  I!>orur  hundred  million  dollars 
is  provided  for  grants  in  fiscal  1968  and 
$500  million  for  fiscal  1969,  but  no  part 
would  be  spent  before  June  30.  1967. 

For  the  most  part,  because  of  the  lead- 
time  Involved  in  developing  and  planning 
comprehensive  progrtuns,  most  of  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  1968  and   1969. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  expedite 
implementation  of  the  program,  we  will 
undertake  to  advance  this  spending  dead- 
line which  I  have  hidlcated,  but  hi  the 
realities  of  the  situation  of  the  present, 
the  here  and  now,  with  the  economy 
moving  in  high  gear,  as  the  opposition  to 
this  legislation  has  put  it,  this  spending 
is  not  to  take  place  in  any  substantial 
way  now  or  In  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that  sugges- 
tion, and  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee  the  fact  that  I  have  an 
amendment  pending  that  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  called  up  at  this  time,  if 
the  acting  chairman  would  care  to  with- 
draw the  pending  amendment  tem{x>- 
rarily. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Tower 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily  for 
that  purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  state. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  749)  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  11,  delete  period  and  In- 
sert: "or  a  statewide  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  Its  political  subdivision  designated  bv 
such  chief  executive." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
bill  3708  provides  for  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  our 
Nation,  with  which  I  am  in  accord. 

The  major  cities  of  my  State  have  ex- 
pressed their  strong  interest  in  the  legis- 
lation. They  see  to  this  bill  hope  for 
valuable  tools  to  aid  them  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  many  local  problems  which  typify 
urban  communities  all  over  America. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  my  con- 
viction that  tills  legislation  should  be 
approved  at  this  time. 

First,  we  need  to  recognize  that  the 
Congress  has  heretofore  approved  some 
170  programs  of  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments.  These  now  provide  almost 
$15  billion  to  Federal  funds.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  this  money  goes  to  cities.  Much 
of  it  is  used  for  State-administered  wel- 
fare, education,  highway,  and  tostltu- 
tional  programs.  Nevertheless,  a  very 
significant  sum  finds  its  way  toto  units 


of  goverrmient  wlthto  dtles  or  to  deal 
with  problems  of  ptofAt  who  live  to  cities. 
It  can  be  said  that  our  Justification 
for  approvtog  these  many  aid  programs 
over  the  years  has  been  to  improve  the 
opportunities  and  wivlrormient  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  With  three-quar- 
ters of  the  people  Uvtog  to  urban  centers, 
it  is  obvious  that,  one  way  or  another, 

the  impact  of  many  Federal  aids by 

whoever  administered — ^is  most  dra- 
matically Judged  to  the  urban  context. 
Now  It  seems  to  me  that  our  categorical 
aid  approach  has  resulted  in  many  Justi- 
fiable programs  falling  far  short  of  their 
potential  because  they  compete  or  over- 
lap with  other  federally  aided  programs. 
Our  real  need  is  to  coordmate  these  pro- 
grams at  the  potot  of  use.  They  must 
be  packaged  into  a  total  program,  along 
with  local  public  and  private  resources 
and  programs  to  concentrate  on  the  most 
critical  problems  as  determined  locally 
by  careful  community  analysis.  Unless 
this  is  done,  we  will  go  on  increasing, 
year  after  year,  the  number  of  categori- 
cal aid  programs  further  comjaoundlii 
the  confusion  of  State  and  local  admto- 
istrators  and  the  public. 

The  city  demonstration  bill  does  Just 
that.  In  simple  terms  it  says  to  each 
city,  you  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  correcting  the  human  and  physical 
problems  of  the  most  toadequate  areas 
of  your  commuruty  and  toclude  In  that 
plan  a  proposal  for  the  coordtoated  use 
of  existing  Federal  aid  programs.  To 
provide  the  inducement  or  leverage  to 
secure  coordination— and  of  course  to 
fill  in  some  ftoancial  gaps — the  bill  pro- 
poses to  pay  an  additional  share  of  the 
non -Federal  cost  of  the  total  program. 
The  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  is  locally 
conceived  and  locally  implemented.  The 
Federal  aids  to  be  used  are  already  au- 
thorized, funded,  and  in  use.  All  we  are 
provided  in  addition  here  is  a  nominal 
sum  to  aid  to  planning  and  an  annual 
toducement  to  coordtoation  which  is  leas 
than  one -thirtieth  of  our  present  annual 
State  and  local  aid  bill. 

Second,  I  want  to  potot  out  that  our 
present  aid  system  has  had  a  very  unfor- 
tunate effect  on  local  general  govern- 
ment— cities  and  counties.  It  has  frag- 
mented community  policymaking  and  it 
has  dismembered  local  government  ad- 
ministration. We  have  reached  the  potot 
where  at  the  end  of  each  Federal-aid 
string  is  a  local  agency,  department,  or 
constituency  which  is  expected  to  follow 
Federal  direction  or  receive  no  benefits. 
Local  government  has  been  seriously 
weakened  and  finds  it  difficult  to  respond 
as  the  result  of  the  dlvide-and-conquer 
concept  of  existing  Federal  aid. 

The  toducements  contatoed  to  the 
demonstration  cities  bill,  encouragtog  di- 
verse interests  to  sit  down  together  to 
coordtoate  their  todlvldual  programs, 
resources,  and  talents  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  government  or  city 
demonstration  agency,  will  materially 
aid  in  strengthentog  local  government 
and  reductog  the  possibility  of  detailed 
Federal  totervention. 

We  are  an  urban  nation.  We  have 
urban  problems.  Urban  problems  com- 
pel the  attention  of  Congress.  They  re- 
quire adequate  fiscal  resourcee.    They 
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demand  the  fostedng  of  strong  local 
gOTemment.  Thle  bill  Is  a  raallatle  rec- 
ognition of  these  needs  of  our  times. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment,  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk,  which,  if  approved 
by  the  Senate,  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  pending  bill  would  provide  that  either 
a  State  agency  or  an  instrumentality 
of  its  political  subdivsions  cotQd  be 
selected  if  the  appointing  authority  so 
desired. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
as  one  who  has  served  as  Giovemor,  as 
has  the  distingui^ed  acting  chairman, 
and  who  is  familiar  with  the  problems 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Out  of  whose  time  shall  this  time 
come? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Out  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimouB  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  his  statement  is  an  excellent 
analysis,  in  capsule  form,  of  the  bill,  the 
proposed  program  for  demonstration 
cities,  and  what  It  is  intended  to  do.  I 
have  not  seen  a  better  one,  and  I  com- 
pliment him  on  it.  I  welcome  his  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

With  reference  to  his  amendment,  it 
had  been  brought  to  my  attention  yester- 
day or  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  have 
checked  it  out  carefully,  and  reviewed  it 
with  the  agency.  I  see  no  objection  to 
it.  Indeed,  I  think  It  is  a  modification 
that  can  be  very  helpful  and  useful.  I 
would  be  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  statement  Just 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  both  sides  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRE^SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MXTSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IM»».    On  whose  ttme? 

Mr.  TOWSR.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
luuwlmous  consent  that  any  time  con- 


sumed by  any  quorum  call  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  content  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT         AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSI^IELDl  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  1  o'clock, 
or,  if  the  Tower  amendment  is  still  im- 
der  consideration  at  that  time,  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  consideration,  one-half 
hour  be  set  aside  to  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  under  the  control,  respectively,  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  FMr.  Williams],  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
giilshed  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.  MOKRONEY]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  1b  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  tune 
will  not  be  charged  against  the  demon- 
stration cities  bill  or  against  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 


CITIES        AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


DEMONSTRATION 
METROPOLITAN 
ACT  OP  1966 

The  Senate  resuraed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3708)  to  assist  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  programs  for 
rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
for  providing  the  public  facilities  and 
services  necessary  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the.  people  who  live  in 
those  areas,  to  asBist  and  encourage 
planned  metropolitan  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWBK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  for  the  consid- 
eration of  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  obje«tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MoGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MoGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"•nXLE    rV^-COMPREHENSrVB    KURAL 
DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAMS 

"Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  401.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
a  large  part  of  the  urban  slum  and  blight 
problem  Is  Increasingly  traceable  to  condi- 
tions in  some  predominantly  rural  areas 
which  are  experiencing  rapid  changes  in 
their  supporting  economy,  Including  towns, 
cities,  and  other  plswes  relying  substantially 
upon  such  an  economy  for  their  vitality. 
Perpetuation  of  such  rural  blight  and  lack,i 
of  opportunity  In  such  areas  will  continue 
to  generate  an  unnecessary  flow  of  such  peo-* 
pie  from  such  areas  to  metropolitan  centers 
who  are  without  marketable  skills  or  other 
preparation  for  useful  urban  roles  and  who 
consequently  gravitate  to  metropolitan 
slums.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  pro- 
vide in  such  predominantly  rural  areas  addi- 
tional technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
achieve  the  purposes  stated  In  Section  101. 
"Basic  authority 
"Sec.  402.  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to 
make  grant*  in  amounts  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  provided  by  this  titlf 
to  enable  predominantly  rural  district  dem- 
onstration agencies  as  defined  In  Section  411 
to  carry  out  comprehensive  demonstration 
programs.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  plan,  develop,  and  provide 
technical  assistance  In  carying  out  compre- 
hensive demonstration  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title. 

"Eligibility    for    assistance 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  A  comprehensive  rural  dem- 
onstration program  is  eligible  for  assistance 
under  Sections  405  and  407  only  If — 

"(1)  physical  and  social  problems  in  the 
rural  area  covered  by  the  program  are  such 
that  a  comprehensive  rural  demonstration 
program  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  eis  expressed  In  section  401; 

"(2)  the  program  Is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
physical  and  social  problems  and  to  remove 
or  arrest  blight  and  decay  in  entire  sections 
or  neighborhoods;  to  contribute  to  the  sound 
development  of  the  entire  rural  area;  to  make 
marked  progress  in  reducing  social  and  edu- 
cational disadvantages.  Ill  health,  underem- 
ployment, and  enforced  idleness;  and  to  pro- 
vide educational,  health,  and  social  services 
necessary  to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged In  the  area,  widespread  citizen  partic- 
ipation In  the  program,  maximum  opportuni- 
ties for  employing  residenta  of  the  area  In 
all  phases  of  the  program,  and  enlarged  op- 
portunities for  work  and  training; 

"(3)  the  program,  including  rebuilding  or 
restoration.  wUl  contribute  to  a  well-bal- 
anced rural  area  with  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  supply  of  standard  housing  of  low  and 
moderate  cost,  maximum  opportunities  in 
the  choice  of  housing  accommodations  for 
all  citizens  of  all  Income  levels,  adequate 
public  facilities  (Including  those  needed  for 
education,  health  and  social  services,  trans- 
portation and  recreation),  commercial  facil- 
ities adequate  to  .=erve  the  residential  areas, 
snd  ease  of  access  between  the  residential 
areas  and  centers  of  employment: 

"(4)  the  various  projects  and  activities  to 
be  undertaken  In  connection  with  such  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  to  be  Initiated  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time;  adequate 
local  resources  are,  or  will  be.  available  for 
the  completion  of  the  program  as  scheduled: 
administrative  machinery  Is  available  at  the 
local  level  for  carrying  out  the  program  on  • 
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consolld.ited  and  coordinated  basis;  sub- 
stantive local  laws,  regulations,  and  other 
requirements  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be. 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram; the  local  governing  body  has  approved 
the  program  and,  where  appropriate,  appli- 
cations for  assistance  under  the  program: 
agencies  whose  cooperation  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  program  have  indicated 
their  Intent  to  furnish  such  cooperation; 
the  program  is  consistent  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  in  the  entire  rural  area;  and 
the  locality  will  maintain,  during  the  period 
an  approved  comprehensive  rural  demonstra- 
uon  program  is  being  carried  out,  a  level  of 
aggregate  expenditures  for  activities  similar 
to  those  being  assisted  under  this  title  which 
Is  not  less  than  the  level  of  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  such  activities  prior  to  initia- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  rural  demonstra- 
tion program:   and 

(51  the  program  meets  such  additlotml 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  may  establish. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agnculture.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

••(bi  In  implementing  this  title  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  shall — 

il)  emphasize  local  initiative  In  the 
planning,  development,  and  Implementation 
of  comprehensive  rural  demonstration  pro- 
grams: 

••(2)  insiu-e.  In  conjunction  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  this  title,  prompt 
response  to  local  Initiative,  and  maxlmtxm 
aexlbility  in  programing,  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  law  and  sound  adminis- 
trative practice:   and 

■i3i  encourage  rural  district  demonstra- 
tion agencies  to  (A)  enhance  neighborhoods 
by  applying  a  high  standard  of  design.  (B) 
maintain,  as  appropriate,  natural  and  his- 
toric sites  and  distinctive  neighborhood  char- 
acteristics, and  (C)  make  maximum  possible 
use  of  new  and  improved  technology  and  de- 
sign. Including  cost  reduction  techniques 
"Financial  assistance  for  planning  compre- 
hensive rural  demonstration  programs 
■Sec  404.  ta)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  make  grants  to.  and  to  contract 
with,  rural  district  demonstration  agencies  to 
pay  80  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  planning 
and  developing  comprehensive  rural  demon- 
stration programs. 

"lb)  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  if  ( 1 »  the  applica- 
tion for  such  assistance  has  been  approved 
tJ.v  the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  rtn-ai 
area,  and  t2i  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
determined  that  there  exist  lAi  administra- 
tive machinery  through  which  coordination 
of  all  related  planning  activities  of  local  agen- 
cies can  be  achieved,  and  (B)  evidence  that 
neces.sar>'  cooperation  of  agencies  engaged  In 
related  local  planning  can  be  obtained. 
'F\nancial  assistance  for  approved  comprc 
hevsize  rjtra!  demonstration  programs 
"Sec  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
w  approve  comprehensive  rural  demonstra- 
uon  programs  if  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture, 
ater  review  of  the  plans,  determines  that 
such  pl,i,,E  satisfy  the  criteria  for  such  pro- 
?rams  set  forth  in  section  403  and  so  certifies. 
(hi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
Krants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  rural  district 
aemonstratlon  agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum 
n„lv^^°'*  °^  administering  comprehensive 
rural  demonstraUon  programs  approved  by 
0'  «ri^r^"-'  °^  AKTlculture,  but  not  the  cost 
asttrt  i^''"'"^  *"y  project  or  aetlvelv  as- 
sisted under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program. 
th.  ^^'*^  ^^^  fural  area  to  carry  but 

annrn?."'  °'  activities  Included  within  an 
Dm^r»^  comprehensive  rural  demonstration 
^gram,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
we  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
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ture.   to  make  grants   to  the   rural   district 
demonstration   agency  of  not   to  exceed   80 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  non- 
Pederal  contributions  otherwise  required   to 
be  made  to  all  projects  or  activities  assisted 
by  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  las  defined 
In  section  112(11)   which  are  carried  out  in 
connection    with    such    demonstration    pro- 
gram: Prorided.  That  no  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  shall  be  considered  to  be  carried  out 
in  connection  with  such  demonstration  pro- 
gram unless  it  Is  closely  related  to  the  physi- 
cal and  social  problems  In  the  area  of  the 
rural  area  covered  by  the  program  and  unless 
it    can    reasonably    be    expected    to    have    a 
noticeable  effect  upon  such  problems.     The 
specific  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  take 
Into  account  the  number  and   intensity  of 
the  economic  and  social  pressures  in  the'sec- 
tions    or    neighborhoods    involved,    such    as 
those  Involving  or  resulting  from  population 
density,  poverty  levels,  unemployment  rate, 
public     welfare     participation,     educational 
levels,    health    and    disease    characteristics, 
crime  and  delinquency  rate,  and  degree  of 
substandard  and  dilapidated  housing.     The 
amount    of    non-Pederal    contribution    re- 
quired for  each  project  In  a  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary  by   the  Federal  department   or  agency 
(other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development!  administering  such  pro- 
gram, and  the  Secretary  shall  accept  such 
certification      in      computing      the      grants 
hereunder. 

"(d)  Grant  funds  provided  to  assist  proj- 
ects and  activities  included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  rural  demonstration 
program  pursuant  to  subsection  (ci  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  to  assist  new 
and  additional  projects  and  activities  tiot  as- 
sisted under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program. 
To  the  extent  such  funds  are  not  necessary 
to  support  fully  such  new  and  additional 
projects  and  activities,  they  may  be  used  and 
credited  as  part  or  all  of  the  required  non- 
Federal  contrlbuUon  to  projects  or  activities, 
assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, which  are  part  of  an  approved  compre- 
henalve  rural  demonstration  program.  Such 
grant  funds,  however,  shall  not  be  used— 

"(1)  for  the  general  adnUnlstration  of 
local  governments;  or 

"(2 1  to  replace  non-Federal  contributions 
in  any  federally  aided  project  or  activity 
Included  in  an  approved  comprehensive  rural 
demonstration  program,  if  prior  to  the  filing 
of  aa  application  for  assUtance  under  sec- 
tion 104  aa  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
with  any  Federal  agency  obligating  such 
non-Pederal  contributions  with  respject  to 
such  project  or  activity. 

"Technical  assistance 
"Sic.  406  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  undertake  such  activities  as 
he  determines  to  be  desirable  to  provide, 
either  directly  or  by  contracts  or  other 
arrangements,  technical  assistance  to  rural 
district  demonstration  agencies  to  assist 
such  agencies  in  planning,  developing,  and 
administering  comprehensive  riu-al  demon- 
stration programs. 

"Continued  availability  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs 
"Sec.  407.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  unless  hereafter  enacted  ex- 
pressly In  limitation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  funds  appropriated  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  which  are  re- 
served for  any  projects  or  activities  assUted 
under  such  grant-in-aid  program  and  un- 
dertaken in  connection  with  an  approved 
comprehensive  rural  demonstration  pro- 
gram shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Consultation 
*S«c.  408.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Including  the  Issuance  of  reg- 
ulations,  the   Secretary  shall   consult   vrtth 
and  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  AgriciU- 
ture  shall  consult  with  other  Federal  De- 
partments and  agencies  administering  Fed- 
eral granl-m-ald  programs  and  shall  consult 
with  each  Federal  Department  and  agency 
affected  by  each  comprehensive  rural  dem- 
onstration program  before  approving  a  com- 
mitment by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  for  such 
program  under  section  405. 

"Indian  areas 
"Sec.  408.  In  the  case  of  rural  areas  in 
Indian  reservations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  exercise  the  authorities  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
provlsioiis  of  this  title. 

"tobor  provisions 
"Sec.    410.  The    provisions    of   section    110 
shall  apply  to  projects  assisted  In  whole  or 
la  part  under  this  title. 

"Funding 

"Sec  4100  (a).  There  shall  be  allocated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  out  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  111  (a), 
(b)  and  (c)  and  section  113  of  this  Act' 
a  share  of  funds  based  on  the  proportion" 
of  national  population  residing  la  predomi- 
nantly rural  areas. 

"(bi  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  sums  as  are 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be 
necessarj-  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 
"De;Snt£iOTM 

"Sec.  412.  In  addition  to  the  deflnltioas  In 
Sectloa  112  which  may  be  applicable  to  this 

"(II  a  -rural  district  demoastratlon 
agency-  means  a  town.  city,  county  or  any 
local  public  agency  established  or  designated 
by  the  participating  local  governing  body  or 
bodies  to  administer  the  comprehensive  rural 
demonstration  program  for  an  area;  and 

"(2 1  -local  governing  body-  means  any 
council  or  board  having  general  govern- 
mental and  legislative  powers  in  any  munlci- 
p:<llty  ( or  two  or  more  mualcipalltles  actlag 
Jointly,  or  with  respect  to  rural  areas  out- 
side of  Incorporated  municipalities  any 
county  or  other  public  bodv  (or  two  or  more 
acting  Jointly)  having  general  governmental 
powers 

■i3i  -Predonunantly  rural  district'  means 
any  district  so  designated  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agency  and  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — 

■■(l|  which  includes  at  least  one  urban 
town  or  place  and  the  surrounding  predomi- 
nantly rural  territory  within  convenient  com- 
muting distance  of  such  urban  center. 

"i2i  within  which  the  residents  thereof 
carry  on  their  day-to-day  contunerclal  voca- 
tional, public  service,  social.  educaUoaal  and 
cultural  pursuits;  aad 

■<3)  withia  which  there  has  beea  estab- 
lished a  district-wide  planaiag  board  capable 
of  planning  comprehenslvelv  for  both  the 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  dlstrtcfs  resi- 
dents, and  representative  of.  and  responsible 
to.  local  governing  bodies  within  the  district. 

"Sec.  413.  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  'A 
bill  to  assist  demonstration  programs  for  re- 
building slum  and  blighted  areas  and  disad- 
vantaged rural  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who 
live  in  these  areas."  " 

STOP  TBRAN  BLIGHT  AT  rrs  RfRAL  SOtTRCBS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
happy  to  give  my  support  to  the  demon- 
stration cities  biU  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. There  are  no  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  South  Dakota.  However 
there  are  smaller  and  medium  size  cities 
In  South  Dakota  that  might  qualify  for 
the  benefits  provided  In  this  legislation, 
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and  I  am  hopeful  that  If  they  qualify 
and  apply,  they  will  receive  favorable 
consideration. 

However,  the  crisis  that  confronts  city 
life  Is  of  Immediate  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans— rural  and  suburban  residents  as 
well  as  those  who  reside  in  large  cities. 
We  are  Americans  together,  and  even 
the  remotest  rural  resident  is  not  Immune 
from  the  costs  and  dangers  of  continuing 
deterioration,  blight,  and  misery  in  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  basically 
In  recognition  of  that  fact,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  rural  States, 
that  I  support  the  effort  to  regenerate  our 
clties. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious  weak- 
ness in  the  t^  as  it  has  come  before  us, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  equitable 
recognition  of  the  interests  of  all  Amer- 
icans, and  from  the  standpoint  also  of 
the  special  interests  of  the  people  in 
congested  metropolitan  centers.  A  great 
deal  of  the  misery  and  squalor  that  in- 
fects our  great  cities  today  has  its  origins 
In  depressed  rural  areas.  Many  mil- 
lions of  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  city 
slimus  are  recent  mlgrsmts  from  farms 
and  Indian  reservations.  During  the  i>ast 
two  decades,  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  employment  in  agriculture.  Mil- 
U(His  of  rural  jobs  have  been  eliminated 
by  modem  farming  machinery  and  les- 
sening agricultural  opportunities.  In 
iH>ite  of  our  generally  rising  prosperity, 
the  creation  and  persistence  of  farm- 
bred  poverty  is  continuing.  The  bill  that 
Is  before  us,  Mr.  President,  overlooks  the 
opportunity  to  overcome  urban  poverty 
at  its  source.  It  is  both  more  hiunane 
and  more  economical  to  deal  with  pov- 
erty in  rural  areas  where  so  much  of  it 
begins,  before^^t  has  been  exported  to 
the  cities. 

At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  Watts 
section  of  Los  Angeles  lust  a  year  ago  this 
month,  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  wrote  a 
most  perceptive  report  from  the  riot  area 
in  Los  Angeles  in  the  Washington  Post. 
He  BBked: 

Why  did  It  happen,  and  why  did  It  happen 
bar*? 

Then  he  wrote: 

TlM  story  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots  Is  the 
•tory  of  tha  American  Negro's  revolution  of 
rUlng  expectations — not  of  Its  successes, 
taow«vw,  but  of  its  failures. 

It  Is  the  story  of  expectations  frustrated, 
of  hopes  denied,  denied  specifically  to  the 
rural  and  small-town  Southern  Negro  caught 
In  an  urban  world  he  does  not  understand 
and  whoM  tnxiXfi  he  cannot  share. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  lllce  at  this 
point  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  report  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  18,  1965, 
which  l8  headlined:  "Rural  Negroes 
Caught  In  Urban  World;  Frustration  Is 
Blamed  for  Riots." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  18,  1966] 

BuBAi.  NM»osa  Cauoht  m  UasAif  Wonj>— 
FaPaxBATioM  WT.»mjwT>  roa  Riots 
(By  Chalmers  If.  Roberts) 
lioa  ANOXLEa,  Aug.  17. — ^Why7    Why  did  It 
happen,  and  why  did  It  happen  here? 

The  storj  of  tha  Loa  Angelea  riots  la  the 
.atory  of  tha  American  Negro's  revolution  of 


rising  ezpectaUon»— not  of  Its  successes, 
however,  but  of  Its  failures. 

It  is  the  story  of  expectations  frustrated, 
of  hopes  denied,  danled  specifically  to  the 
rural  and  small-towa  Southern  Negro  caught 
in  an  urban  world  be  does  not  understand 
and  whose  fruits  be  cannot  share. 

And  it  Is  the  story  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  feel  hatnmed  in  by  a  city  police 
force  they  see  as  no  different  from  the  white 
man's  exercise  of  authority  they  knew  back 
home  where  they  catne  from  in  the  South. 

It  Is  most  empbaitically  not  the  story  of 
all  Negroes  here  la  Los  Angeles,  certainly 
not  of  those  many  thousands  who  have 
achieved,  who  have  made  it.  Rather  it  Is  the 
story  of  the  other  Negro  community,  here  as 
elsewhere  in  the  big  cities;  the  community, 
as  Theodore  H.  While  has  described  it,  "that 
is  threatened  with  collapse  of  all  human 
values,  all  dignity,  all  function." 

It  is  "a  feeling  of  jiobodyness  and  frustra- 
tion," as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kilgore  of  the 
Negro  Second  Baptist  Church  puts  it.  Mr. 
Kilgore.  who  Is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  associate  hete,  estimates  that  up  to 
65,CK)0  of  the  city's  approximately  half-mil- 
lion Negroes  "are  oa  or  below  the  fringe." 

These  are  the  people,  whatever  their  exact 
number,  from  whom  came  the  mobs  that  pil- 
laged and  looted  and  burned  and  turned 
their  guns  on  the  white  man.  Hoodlums, 
dope  addicts,  alcoholics,  common  criminals 
were  among  them  nC  doubt.  But  to  lay  the 
blame  there  or  to  contend,  as  Mayor  Samuel 
Yorty  did  today,  tfcat  Communists  are  at 
fault  or,  as  others  have  hinted,  that  Black 
Muslims  played  a  role,  is  to  miss  the  depth 
of  the  story  of  what  happened  here. 

NEGROES'    "FORT    OF    ENTRT" 

First,  take  a  loolg  at  the  area  which  ex- 
ploded. The  urban  ghetto  known  as  Watts 
(It  was  a  small  towc  annexed  to  the  city  in 
1926)  has  long  beea  considered  "the  port  of 
entry"  for  Negroes  coming  to  Southern  Cali- 
forma.  Unlike  the  big  Northern  Industrial 
cities.  Lob  Angeles  cOd  not  attract  the  Negro 
before  World  War  H.  Only  during  the  war- 
time labor  shortage  did  this  golden  horizon 
flrst  beckon.  The  Urban  League  estimates 
the  influx  now  is  about  1000  a  month  to  the 
city. 

Today  a  sixth  of  the  county's  Negroes  live 
In  Watts  and  ac|jacent  downtown  and 
near-downtown  areas  have  become.  In 
words  of  a  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia study,  "a  convenient  dumping 
ground  for  the  proUems  which  the  commu- 
nity has  failed  to  solve  and  which  the  com- 
fortable suburbanites  would  rather  Ignore." 

In  Watts  65  per  cant  came  from  the  South. 
the  rural  and  small-town  South.  Today 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  natives  represent 
the  most  numerous  arrivals,  whereas  earUer 
It  was  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Here  the  newly  arrived  Negro  family  lives 
in  crowded  quartei^  and  pays  high  rents. 
If  It  can  pay  at  all. 

"A  lot  of  people  Here  live  In  shacks,"  said 
a  plumber's  helper  yesterday  in  Watts  as 
he  was  boarding  up  the  broken  store  win- 
dow of  his  white  «nployer.  "Some  people 
rent  cars  for  the  alght  for  sleeping.  And 
don't  let  a  vegetable  truck  come  down  the 
street— It  will  look  like  a  skeleton!" 

The  camera  thesa  past  few  days  has  pre- 
sented Watts  to  America  as  an  area  of  sepa- 
rate homes,  green  lawns,  palm  trees,  back 
yards,  put  this  is  an  optical  Illusion,  strik- 
ingly different  as  ttje  outward  appearance  Is 
from  Harlem's  slunft  building  or  Washing- 
ton's overcrowded  n»w  houses. 

The  1960  population  density  in  Watts  was 
14,090  per  square  mile  compared  to  Harlem's 
30,000,  according  to  another  report. 

John  A.  Buggs,  tke  Negro  director  of  Los 
Angelea  County  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion, says  that  "you  don't  have  3000  people 
living  In  one  block  but  many,  many  homes 
are  dilapidated  and  deteriorating." 


"There  may  be  more  play  areas  than  in 
Harlem,"  says  Buggs,  "but  Inside  that  four 
walls  there  Is  very  little  difference," 

FEW   OWN    HOMES 

Most  of  the  homes  are  rented  from  ab- 
sentee landlords;  hotne  ownership  in  the 
city's  poverty  area  is  barely  over  10  per  cent. 
And  repossession  of  homes  by  white  owners 
is  common  in  Watts. 

In  the  UCLA  study  of  Los  Angeles'  poverty 
problem,  jiist  over  13  per  cent  of  the  341.000 
studied  were  rated  as  functional  illiterates; 
that  is,  they  had  less  than  five  years  of 
education. 

The  disparity  In  schooling  Is  most  marked 
among  those  Negroes  who  came  here  from 
the  Deep  South. 

These,  then,  are  the  people  Ill-prepared  to 
And  a  livelihood  here  in  Loe  Angeles.  The 
city's  Negro  unemploj-ment  rate  l.s  now  9.6 
per  cent  and  probably  double  that  In  Watts. 
Negro  Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
from  Los  Angeles  says  that  48  per  cent  of  the 
area's  youth  are  out  of  Jobs. 

The  unskilled  predominate,  of  course,  in  an 
Industrial  society  calling  for  more  and  more 
skills.  Yet  so  cut  off  from  the  mainstream 
are  these  people  that  the  U.C.L.A.  study 
found  half  the  unemployed  saying  they  had 
never  heard  of  any  of  the  Federal-state  re- 
training programs. 

JOB    HUNTING    DlmCUl.T 

Furthermore.  Industrial  decentralization 
aw.^y  from  the  central  city  here  makes  Job 
hunting  more  and  more  difficult 

Given  all  these  counts  against  them.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Dr.  Harold  W.  Jones,  a  Negro 
psychiatrist  who  heads  a  mental  health  clinic 
In  the  riot  area,  stresaes  the  dlsappwlntment 
of  chose  who  come  here  from  the  Deep  South, 
seeing  their  great  expectations  die  for  reasons 
often  beyond  their  control. 

And  so.  Dr.  Jones  says,  those  who  took  part 
in  the  riots  "feel  morally  right  about  what 
they  have  done.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  revolt 
rather  than  a  riot  and  therefore  subject  to  a 
different  value  system. 

"They  see  their  Insurrection  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  It  Is  as  If  they  are  saying. 
"It's  better  to  be  feared  than  to  be  held  in 
contempt.'  " 

FAMILT    PROBLEMS 

Dr.  Jones,  physiclan-ln-charge  of  the 
South-Central  Mental  Health  Service,  agrees 
that  the  breakdown  of  the  Negro  family 
structure  is  a  principal  reason  for  a  lack 
of  respect  for  authority. 

The  psychiatrist  point  out  that  the  typical 
Negro  father  in  low-income  areas  is  a  non- 
entity with  few  work  opportunities  who  Is 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  his  youngsters,  by 
the  women  in  his  family,  by  the  law  and  by 
white  men  In  general. 

"It's  far  easier  for  the  Negro  woman  to 
get  a  Job  as  a  domestic  than  it  is  for  a  Negro 
man  to  get  a  Job,"  they  say.  "When  the 
children  go  to  school,  they  see  fathers  de- 
picted In  books  as  men  who  wear  white  shirts 
and  a  tie  and  drive  a  car,  and  they  know  this 
Isn't  their  father. 

"Then  they  see  him  sitting  around  the 
kitchen  drinking  beer  with  his  buddies  while 
the  mother  Is  out  working.  Too  often  he 
has  little  to  show  the  family  that  he  Is  in 
charge. 

DISTRUST  or  AUTHoarrT 

••This  absence  of  a  figure  whose  function 
It  is  to  set  limits  and  establish  controls 
leaves  the  children  lacking  in  an  essential 
part  of  upbringing — respect  for  loving  au- 
thority—that will  enable  them  to  take  on 
a  m.eanlngful  role  In  society  when  they 
grow  up. 

"They  grow  up  fighting  authority,  which 
usually  for  them  U  In  the  form  of  a  police 
officer," 

This  leads  you  to  the  problem  of  the 
Negro  and  the  Loe  Angeles  police. 
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"Svery  kid  wants  a  car."  says  Don  Smith, 
the  CORE  head  In  the  city.  "He  wants  it 
as  B  social  necessity  and  we  have  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  boy  sprawled  against  the  fenders 
being  searched  while  his  date  sits  fright- 
ened." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  "widespread  police 
brutality,"  Buggs  says,  but  "of  Insensitive 
use  of  words  and  language,  sometimes  Inno- 
cently." by  the  police. 

RESENT    TAG   OF    "BOT" 

"To  call  a  man  In  his  30s  'boy'  here  Is  as 
bad  to  the  Negro  as  calling  him  'nigger'  back 
home  In  the  South.  The  police  say  'boy'  to 
whites,  too,  but  the  implication  to  the  Negro 
Is  quite  different." 

When  one  Negro  is  hit  by  a  policeman, 
Buggs  says,  word  spreads  fast  "and  Ipeo  facto 
the  whole  police  force  la  brutal." 

Buggs  agrees  that  there  Is  crime  In  Negro 
neighborhoods  "and  resistance  to  legitimate 
police  authority  among  Negroes."    He  adds: 

"A  situation  Is  thereby  created  In  which 
a  police  officer  believes  that  he  Is  going  to  be 
resisted  by  any  Negro  as  he  attempts  to  dis- 
charge his  law  enforcement  duty,  and  a  large 
majority  of  Negroes  feel  that  they  are  going 
to  be  treated  roughly  when  approached  by 
a  police  officer.  These  very  expectations  on 
the  part  of  both  parties  tend  to  produce  the 
tind  of  situation  that  each  expects. 

"This  phenomenon  may  be  called  a  'self- 
tulfllllng  prophecy."  " 

POLICE  roacE  makettp 

The  official  Los  Angeles  police  figures  show 
a  force  of  5,000  men,  of  whom  200  are  Ne- 
groes. There  used  to  be  two  Negro  lieu- 
tenants, but  t)oth  have  retired  and  today 
the  23  sergeants  represent  the  highest  rank 
attained  on  the  force  by  Negroes. 

Of  the  total  force  13  percent,  police  records 
show,  come  from  the  South  but  this  Includes 
many  of  the  Negroes.  There  appears  to  be 
no  record  of  the  political  sympathies  of  the 
Los  Angeles  police  but  it  is  widely  believed 
that  all  over  the  United  States,  especially  in 
urban  areas  where  Negroes  have  charged 
"police  brutality"  as  they  long  have  done 
here,  the  white  men  on  the  forces  voted  for 
Barry  Goldwater  because  he  promised  to 
uphold  their  hand  more  than  they  thought 
the  Democratic  Administration  was  doing. 

Individuals,  too,  make  a  difference  and 
Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  William  H.  Parker 
is  a  man  who  speaks  his  mind.  He  is  widely 
credited  with  being  a  first-class  chief  In 
terms  of  normal  police  work.  But  he  is  Just 
as  widely  viewed  as  a  man  who  lacks  p>oUtlcai 
tact  in  dealing  with  community  relations 
problems,  esi>ecially  with  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

DEPUTT    CHUT    CKITICIZED 

His  deputy,  Roger  M\irdcx:k,  also  comes  In 
for  a  lot  of  criticism.  One  of  the  city's 
intense  and  voluble  Negro  ministers,  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Brookins,  said  the  other  day  that 
"Murdock's  attitude  is  no  less  than  that  of 
Jim  Clark  in  Alabama.  Murdock  said  that 
the  only  use  for  Negro  police  was  because  he 
couldn't  be  seen  after  dark." 

The  result  of  all  this  anUpathy,  as  Mr. 
Kilgore  puts  It,  is  that  the  ghetto  Negro  "say 
the  white  police  beat  ua  so  we'll  burn  down 
the  white  man's  town." 

And  Mr.  Kilgore  adds  another  factor. 
"The  white  power  structure,"  he  says,  "the 
news  media,  the  government  and  the  police 
do  not  see  Negroes  as  people  but  as  Negroes." 

This  IB  the  dlfTerence,  he  adds,  between  the 
fate  of  the  waves  of  Irish,  Italian  and  Bast 
European  immigrants  who  came  to  America 
&nd  in  time  fought  their  way  up  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ladder  and  gradually  have 
oeen  largely  absorbed  into  what  is  more  and 
more  a  middle-class  nation.  The  Negro  can't 
change  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  ghetto  Negro,  those  who  have  not  and 
cannot    escape,    thus    form    an    undigested 


lump  of  millions  In  American  society.    They 
are  In  but  not  of  that  society. 

HOPE   IN    POVEETT    PLAN 

The  Federal  antlpoverty  program,  so  far 
largely  held  up  here  in  a  political  snarl.  Is, 
in  Buggs'  opinion,  "absolutely  the  only  hope 
If  it  is  operated  as  It  should  be." 

But  time  is  running  out  and  the  problem 
grawi.  Here  in  Los  Angeles  the  census  shows 
13.6  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Negro,  but 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  babies  being 
born  are  Negro. 

The  Negro  today  Is  more  urban  than  the 
whites.  Between  1950  and  1960  two  million 
whites  In  the  cities  were  replaced  by  two 
million  Negroes,  so  vast  was  the  white  fiight 
to  the  suburbs  and  the  Negro  migration 
from  the  South. 

Theodore  H  White,  in  his  "The  Making  of 
the  President — 1964."  notes  that  whereas  to- 
day only  Washington  among  major  cities  has 
a  Negro  majority,  "by  1980— if  the  arith- 
metical projections  of  present  population 
trends  come  to  pass — Negroes  will  be  the 
majority  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis." 

HIGH    BIRTH    BATE 

White  notes  that  the  Negroes'  urban  birth 
rate  Is  about  40  per  cent  higher  than  that 
of  whites.  Of  infants  today  under  a  year 
old.  he  reports,  one  in  six  is  non-white  "and 
one-fifth  of  all  Negro  children  are  illegiti- 
mate. 

What  White  speaks  of  In  national  terms 
Is  true  here  In  Los  Angeles:  "Fatherless 
babies  grow  up  In  a  world  with  no  family 
standard  of  decency — a  burden  and  menace 
to  all  about  them,  white  and  black."  Today 
the  Nation's  leaders,  nationally  and  locally, 
are  only  beginning  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  a  massive  birth-control  program  for 
those  countless  Negro  women  who  want  more 
out  of  life  than  a  baby  a  year. 

All  this,  then,  is  the  story,  at  least  part  of 
the  story,  behind  what  happened  here  these 
past  few  days.  It  is  a  story  of  immense 
problems  but  not  of  insuperable  problems, 
given  their  frank  recognition  and  a  widening 
determination  to  resolve  them. 

Mr.  McQOVEPlN.  Mr.  President,  the 
central  fact  that  stands  out  in  this  ac- 
count Is  that  the  transfer  of  displaced 
and  impoverished  rural  people  into  the 
city  slums  does  not  square  with  their 
own  economic  interests,  nor  the  most 
desirable  goals  of  our  society.  Most  of 
these  rural  people  cannot  And  employ- 
ment in  the  cities.  Their  migration 
benefits  neither  them,  nor  the  national 
economy. 

The  most  constructive,  and  the  most 
economical  course  for  the  Nation  to  take 
is  to  raise  the  level  of  opportunity  in 
rural  America  so 'that  the  people  dis- 
placed from  agricultural  jobs,  mining, 
forestry,  and  otlj'er  rural  occupations,  can 
earn  decent  Infjomes  in  their  home  com- 
munities, rathpr  than  yielding  to  the 
pressures^that  draw  them  in  a  rising 
flood  Into  the~chaos  of  city  slums. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  which  will  apply  the  same 
kind  of  concerted  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  and  squalor,  where  much 
of  It  originates — in  the  small  cities,  rural 
towns,  and  the  fanning  countryside — 
that  the  bill  proposes  to  apply  after  it 
has  reached  the  city. 

There  Is  ample  living  and  working 
space  In  rural  communities.  There  is 
no  need  for  the  reckless  crowding  of 
population  Into  Increasingly  ugly  cities. 
If  we  take  the  steps  that  are  needed  to 
make  rural  America  more  livable. 


The  puxpose  of  my  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  provide  a  demonstration 
that  the  rural  countryside  can  offer  new 
industrial  and  commercial  jobs  to  the 
men  and  women  displaced  frc«n  agricul- 
tural employment  and  that  urban  pov- 
erty can  be  cut  off  at  its  source. 

Rural  poverty  is  not  as  highly  visible 
as  urban  blight.  It  is  found  along  the 
backroads  and  in  the  moimtain  valleys 
and  the  Indian  reservations.  But  it  does 
exist.  The  proportion  of  rural  families 
in  poverty  is  two  times  as  high  as  it  is 
among  urban  families. 

Much  is  said,  much  is  written,  much 
is  broadcast,  much  is  pictured,  of  the 
wretched  housing  of  our  big  city  slums. 

But  it  is  generally  overlooked  that  in 
rural  areas  there  are  more  families  liv- 
ing in  houses  that  are  unflt  for  human 
habitation  than  in  all  the  slums  of  the 
cities  of  America. 

According  to  the  UJS.  Census  of  1960, 
there  were  1,390,799  housing  units  classi- 
fied as  dilapidated  and  unfit  Xor  human 
habitation  in  urban  areas.  The  same 
census  reported  1,501,066  dilapidated, 
unsanitary,  unflt  housing  units  in  the 
rural  communities  with  populations  of 
2.500  or  less. 

Only  1  in  40  of  the  housing  units  in 
urban  areas  was  classified  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation  in  1960.  The  propor- 
tion so  classified  in  rural  areas  was  more 
than  1  in  12 — more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  the  urban  proportion. 

Educational  disadvantage  is  a  princi- 
pal handicap  afflicting  rural  people.  The 
average  rural  male  is  about  2  years  be- 
hind the  national  average  m  schooling. 
Only  30  percent  of  rural  high  school 
semors  go  on  to  college,  compared  to  50 
percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  in 
urban  areas. 

Inadequate  health  care  Is  another 
serious  rural  disadvantage.  Children  in 
rural  families  get  only  one-third  as  much 
service  time  from  doctors  and  dentists 
as  do  urban  children.  The  death  rate 
of  children  ages  5  to  14  Is  50  percent 
higher  in  rural  communities  than  in  ur- 
ban areas.  The  rural  death  rate  Is 
double  the  urban  rate  for  young  people 
ages  14  to  24. 

Unsanitary  water  supplies  and  unsafe 
waste  disposal  facilities,  create  serious 
and  chronic  health  hazards  in  many 
rural  communities.  Yet,  modem  tech- 
nology has  demonstrated  that  safe  water 
and  waste  disposal  is  economically  feaai- 
ble  and  practical  In  rural  areaa  and 
small  towns. 

If  these  barriers  to  good  living  can  be 
lifted  in  our  rural  communities,  they 
can  attract  new  industries,  to  provide 
new  jobs  for  mlUlons  of  rural  workers, 
without  forcing  them  to  migrate  for  all 
too  often  illusory  opportunities  in  the 
cities. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
demonstrate  ways  and  means  whereby 
the  barriers  to  decent  living  can  be  raised 
for  city  dwellers,  how  city  blight  and 
city  slums  can  be  corrected. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  Is  to  demonstrate  how  the 
same  ways  and  means  can  be  used  In 
rural  communities  to  prevent  slums,  to 
prevent  city  blight,  to  prevent  uitan 
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poverty  before  It  reaches  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
coet  of  preventing  dty  poverty  by  at- 
tacking It  at  Its  rural  origins  will  be 
far  less,  both  In  human  sufferteig  and  In 
dollars  and  cents,  than  the  cost  of  cur- 
ing It  after  It  has  reached  the  metropoli- 
tan slums. 

My  amendment  recognizes  that  most 
local  rural  governments  are  too  small  to 
undertake  alone  either  the  efforts  that 
are  needed  to  raise  the  quaJlty  of  life 
for  their  citizens  or  to  generate  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  Jobs  that  are 
necesary  to  sustain  himitm  life  In  com- 
fort and  dignity.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  groups  of  local  governments 
must  work  together,  both  to  plan  and  to 
carry  out  their  development  programs. 
It  would  offer  to  small  dtles,  and  the 
small  towns  «nd  rural  areas  tributary  to 
them,  the  same  opportunity,  If  they 
cooperate  with  each  other,  that  would 
be  offered  to  residents  of  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

Just  as  the  predominantly  rural  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  share  with  all  Amer- 
icans in  their  interests  In  reversing  the 
decay  and  misery  of  the  large  American 
cities,  so  do  all  Americans,  city  man  and 
rural  alike,  share  an  Interest  in  raising 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  communities. 
But  for  the  city  resident,  rural  develop- 
ment is  doubly  important.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  him  as  a  citizen  because  it  will 
strengthen  the  economy  and  insure  the 
tranqullhty  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 
And  it  is  doubly  important  to  him  as  a 
city  resident,  because  it  wUl  help  to  slow 
down  the  tide  of  rural  poverty  flowing 
into  his  city  slums.  It  will  give  to  the 
city  planners  and  city  ofBcials  the 
breathing  space  they  need  so  desperately 
In  order  to  catch  up  with  and  overcome 
the  gigantic  problems  already  upon 
them. 

My  amendment  provides  for  the  same 
sort  of  rural  district  or  area  programs 
provided  In  the  demonstration  cities  title, 
modified  to  be  applicable  to  the  rural 
areas  and  Indian  reservations.  The 
areas  must  meet  appropriate  criteria 
comparable  to  those  for  cities  demon- 
stration projects.  They  must  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

My  amendment  directs  that  a  portion 
of  the  funds  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated under  the  act.  based  on  the  propor- 
tion of  our  national  population  In  rural 
areas,  shall  be  allocated  to  rural  areas. 
Thirty  percent  of  our  population  lives 
in  communities  of  2,500  or  less.  Pre- 
dominantly rural  areas  will,  in  some 
Instances,  Include  somewhat  larger 
towns,  but  approximately  one-third  of 
the  funds  should,  in  my  opinion,  go  to 
the  countrjrside  where  much  of  our  ur- 
ban distress  is  spawned. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
miyself  such  time  on  the  amendment  as 
I  may  need  to  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  SouUi  Dakota. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  discussed  his 
amendment  privately.  I  must  say  that 
the  rationaJe  for  it,  the  argument  he 
makes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  poverty  that 
we  find  In  our  cities  has  been  transported 


from  rural  areas  which  provide  less  than 
adequate  opportunity — all  these  factors 
are  difficult  to  dispute. 

In  response,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  froln  South  Dakota,  as 
I  did  yesterday,  in  flonnection  with  an- 
other amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  and  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
that  the  city  demonstration  program  in 
the  pending  legislation  Is  not  limited 
to  large  cities. 

May  I  again  repeat  language  to  which 
I  referred  the  Senator  and  the  Senate 
yesterdar.  Reading  from  page  2  of  the 
bill,  the  findings  and  declaration  of 
purpose: 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  cities  of  all  sizes  do  not  have  adequate 
resources  to  deal  effectively  with  the  critical 
problema  facing  them  ... 

Proceeding  to  language  In  the  same 
section : 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  provide 
additional  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities  of  all  sizes  (with  equal  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  small  as  well  as  large 
cities)  to  plan,  developk  and  carry  out  locally 
prepared  and  scheduled  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  progrants  containing  new  and 
Imaginative  proposals  to  rebuild  or  revitalize 
large  slum  and  blighted  areas, 

So  it  is  the  intent  of  the  bill,  and  of 
those  of  us  who  have  participated  In  its 
authorship,  that  we  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem wherever  it  exists — in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas,  tn  the  smaller  cities, 
In  towns  or  groups  ol  towns.  We  recog- 
nize that  poverty  is  not  confined  to  cities. 
It  is  recognized  that  poverty,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  transported  from  rural  areas 
to  the  cities,  and  so  t'e  wish  to  deal  with 
it  and  its  causes. 

May  I  say.  in  addition,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  base  of  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram is  made  up  of  existing  and  current 
Federal  aid  programs,  some  170  of  them, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas pointed  out  earlier  this  morning. 
These  existing  Fedeml  aid  programs  are 
the  base,  and  eligibility  under  them  Is 
not  confined  to  the  pities.  Eligibility  is 
open  to  all  citizens  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  whether  they  come  from 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas  or  heavily 
concentrated  populations  in  our  cities. 
So  that  our  current  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams are  the  base  of  the  demonstration 
program,  and  are  available  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  spelled 
out. 

Second,  it  is  our  otijective  to  coordinate 
these  existing  programs,  and  this  co- 
ordination effort  under  the  bill  Is  avail- 
able to  the  rural  areas  as  well  as  the 
city  areas. 

Title  m,  for  exaQiple.  I  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  would  set  up  effective  centers 
of  technical  assistaCce,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  small  towns 
and  rural  areas,  so  that  they  may  have 
readier  access  to  eScisttng  Federal  aid 
programs;  so  that  they  may  be  given 
technical  assistance  enabling  them  more 
effectively  to  coordi^iate  those  problems 
and  focus  those  Federal  resources  upon 
the  problems  of  rural  areas  and  small 
towns. 


Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  although  what  Is  In  the  bill  may 
not  be  applicable  to  the  problems  of  rural 
areas  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  he 
might  desire,  the  provisions  and  benefits 
of  the  bill  and  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  would 
be  unleased  by  the  bill  would  be  available 
in  rural  areas — and  I  believe  should  be 
made  available  in  rural  areas — to  deal 
with  the  root  causes  of  the  problem 
which  is  plaguing  our  cities. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  for  accepting, 
as  they  did  yesterday,  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  that  would  permit  the 
counties  to  play  a  role  in  executing  this 
program;  because  I  think  that,  in  itself, 
will  give  our  rural  people  a  greater  voice 
in  the  execution  of  the  purposes  and  the 
goals  of  this  program. 

With  reference  to  the  further  sug!?es- 
tion  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds 
be  set  aside  for  the  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
remarks  the  Senator  has  just  made,  and 
by  the  assurance  that  he  provides  that 
some  reasonable  share  of  the  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  the  rural  areas  and 
to  the  small  cities  and  towns. 

I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  important 
to  recognize  that  we  cannot  deal  with 
poverty  and  with  congestion  and  with 
crime  and  with  urban  blight  in  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  alone,  recognizing 
that  much  of  it  has  its  orieins  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  areas  where  mi- 
gration is  taking  place  because  of  the 
absence  of  opportunities  in  those  areas. 

Do  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly 
that  in  his  judgment  some  reasonable 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  our  smaller  cities,  and 
that  not  all  the  funds  will  go  into  a  few 
great  metropolitan  centers? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  tne  intent  of  the 
legislation,  as  I  understand  it — and  it  is 
certainly  part  of  my  Intent — that  all 
facets  and  all  denomination,s  of  this  prob- 
lem be  explored  and  studied. 

The  title  of  this  program  was  chosen 
advisedly.  It  is  a  demonstration  cities 
program,  designed  to  demonstrate  what 
ought  to  be  done,  what  can  be  done  ef- 
fectively, to  deal  with  this  root  problem 
of  poverty  and  social  unrest.  When  we 
deal  with  a  problem  of  this  kind,  we 
must  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  big 
taproot,  but  also  with  the  smaller  roots 
from  which  the  disease  springs. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  our  rural  areas  and  some  of 
our  blighted  small  towns  are  the  source 
of  much  of  the  problem  that  we  find  in 
our  cities. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
would  expect  that  we  would  get  demon- 
stration city  programs  in  these  small 
areas,  and  I  would  be  disappointed  if 
we  did  not. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  as  concerned 
as  the  Senator  is  with  the  problems  that 
have  erupted  and  have  caught  the  head- 
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Unas  in  areas  such  as  Chicago,  Watts. 
Harlem.  Detroit,  and  elsewhere.  Much 
of  the  discussion  centering  around  this 
bill  had  focused  on  those  three  or  four 
areas  in  the  news. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  imrwrtant  for 
us  to  underscore  here  and  to  make  some 
legislative  history  indicating  that  this  is 
legislation  aimed  at  cities  of  all  sizes — 
small,  middle,  and  large — and  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  areas  that  happen  to  have 
caught  the  news  and  are  in  the  forefront 
at  the  moment. 

On  the  basis  of  the  assurance  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie]  has 
given  me.  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  on  yesterday,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment from  further  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  Is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  order  for  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


fflGH  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
HOUSING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
merce Department  announced  on  yester- 
day that  housing  starts  in  July  dropped 
again,  this  time  to  the  lowest  level  since 
December  1960.  In  1960  we  were  In  the 
depths  of  the  final  Eisenhower  tight- 
money-induced  recession.  Purchasing 
power  was  pinched.  Buying  had  slowed 
down. 

Today,  of  course,  we  are  not  in  a  re- 
cession. Purchasing  power  is  high,  per- 
sonal income  continues  to  grow,  family 
formations  are  high,  housing  demand 
freat.  But  the  housing  market  is  de- 
pendent upon  long-term  financing,  and 
it  is  here  that  high  interest  rates  take 
their  first  big  bite.  Automobiles  and 
other  consumer  durables,  such  as  appli- 
ances for  the  home,  are  next  in  line. 

The  slowdown  In  housing  is  already 
being  felt  in  other  areas.  A  con.stituent 
who  has  a  furniture  store  in  a  medium - 
size  city  in  Tennessee  wrote  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  to  say  that  he  was  feeling  the 
Pinch  of  the  drop  in  activity  in  the 
housing  market.  His  furniture  and  ap- 
pliance sales  have  fallen  off. 

And  so  it  goes.  Other  industries  will 
DC  next,  and,  if  interest  rates  are  not 
Drought  back  down  to  a  livable  level,  we 
will  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  vaster  dis- 
locations. 

Unfortunately,  the  leadership  of  the 
democratic  Party  has  adopted  the  An- 
drew Mellon-George  Humphrey-Douglas 
uiihon  "trickle  down"  theory  of  govern- 
mental economics.  We  can  expect,  then 
continuation  of  policies  which  favor  big 
™^ss  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
PUDiic  and  less  organized  Industries  un- 
iMs  there  is  a  change  of  heart  in  the 
Mminlstration. 

.iiT!l^  '^'"^^  corporations  continue  to  get 
n^nc  f  ^^^^  ^^^y  "^d-  a"d  to  be  com- 
^nsated  for  their  contribution  to  infla- 
oonary  pressures  by  receiving  huge  tax 


benefits,  particularly  the  investment  tax 
credit. 

And  the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to 
push  interest  rates  higher.  The  Fed, 
however,  is  not  the  only  one  to  blame. 
Other  agencies  continue  to  do  their 
part  to  push  interest  rates  higher  and 
to  dispense  favors. 

Tor  the  past  2  days,  the  New  York 
Times  has  run  front  page  articles  on  the 
latest  tightening  move  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  Fed  has  raised  the 
reser^'e  requirement  on  certain  time  de- 
posits to  6  percent,  and  this  will  result 
in  pulling  some  $450  million  out  of  the 
banking  stream,  thus  probably  pushing 
interest  rates  even  higher. 

But  I  have  not  heard  anyone  mention 
the  effect  of  a  private  tax  ruling  which 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  granted 
yesterday  for  the  benefit  of  George 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Eisenhower,  and  other 
large  stockholders  in  our  largest  coal 
mining  company.  Consolidation  Coal,  a 
part  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  empire.  This 
one  ruling  will  pull  $460  million  out  of 
the  banking  stream. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  on  other 
unfair,  inequitable,  and.  in  my  view,  il- 
legal aspects  of  this  ruling  in  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  June  8,  August 
11,  and  August  16  of  this  year,  I  shall 
now  only  deplore  the  tax  favoritism  in- 
volved in  this  private  tax  ruling  which 
makes  It  possible  for  Continental  Oil.  the 
37th  largest  U.S.  corporation,  to  buy  Con- 
solidation Coal  with  pretax  dollars. 

But  this  one  private  ruling,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  pull  $460  million  out  of  the 
banking  stream  by  way  of  a  tax  deal  that 
should  shock  the  conscience  of  all  who 
understand  it. 

It  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  with  respect  to  this 
latest  raising  of  reserve  requirements  on 
time  deposits,  that  a  possible  effect  will 
be  to  slow  down  the  rate  war  between 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions 
in  which  large  certificates  of  deposit  have 
played  a  part.  I  doubt  that  it  will  have 
this  effect,  but  in  theory  It  could. 

But  I  can  think  of  no  defense  for  Com- 
missioner Cohen  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  issuing  this  private  ruhng  for 
a  few  big  stockholders  in  Consolidation 
Coal  who  want  to  cash  out.  His  com- 
plicity in  the  Du  Pont -General  Motors 
ruling  is  remembered,  too. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tax  favoritism 
and  Interest  rates,  large  vested  interests 
have  not  had  it  so  good  since  the  Hard- 
ing administration.  Tax  favoritism  is 
rampant.  Johnson  interest  rates  are 
higher  than  Hoover  rates. 

On  his  trip  to  Campobello,  I  hope  that 
President  Johnson  will  take  a  nap  in 
Roosevelt's  bed.  Perhaps  this  would  in- 
spire reflection  upon  the  historic  tradi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  3052)  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  highway  safety  program 
through  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
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to  accelerate  highway  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

TrrLE  I HIGHWAY  SArETT 

Sec.  101.  Title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  4. HIGHWAT  SArETT 

"Sec. 

"401    Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

"402    Highway  safety  programs. 

"403.  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"404  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee 

"5  401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  assist  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  private  Industry,  and  other 
Interested  parties,  to  Increase  highway 
safety. 

"S  402.  Highway  safety  program* 

"I  a  I  Each  State  shall  have  a  highway 
safety  program  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  property  damage  re- 
sulting therefrom.  Such  programs  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  uniform  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary.  Such  uniform 
standards  shall  be  expressed  In  terms  of  per- 
formance criteria.  Such  uniform  standards 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  so  as 
to  \mpT^-t  driver  performance  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  driver  education,  driver 
testing  to  determine  proficiency  to  operate 
motor  vehicles,  driver  examinations  (both 
physical  and  mental)  and  driver  licensing) 
and  to  Iniprove  pedestrian  performance.  In 
addition  such  uniform  atandarda  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  for 
an  effective  record  system  of  accidents  (In- 
cluding injuries  and  deaths  resulting  there- 
from), accident  Inveetlgatloos  to  determine 
the  probable  causes  of  accidents.  Injuries, 
and  deaths,  vehicle  registration,  operation, 
and  Inspection,  highway  design  and  mainte- 
nance (Including  lighting,  markings,  and 
surface  treatment),  traffic  control,  vehicle 
codes  and  laws,  surveillance  of  traffic  for  de- 
tection and  correction  of  high  or  potentially 
high  accident  locations,  and  em.ergency  serv- 
ices Such  sUndards  as  are  appUcable  to 
State  highway  safety  programs  shall,  to  the 
extent  determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  applicable  to  federally  administered 
areas  where  a  Federal  department  or  agency 
controls  the  highways  or  sujiervlBes  traffic 
oi>eratlon8. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  State  highway  safety  program  under  this 
section  which  does  not^ 

"(Ai  provide  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  shall  be  res{x>nslble  for  the  admin- 
istration  of   the   program. 

"|B)  authorize  political  subdivisions  of 
such  State  to  carry  out  local  highway  safety 
programs  within  tiielr  Jurisdictions  as  a  part 
of  the  State  highway  safety  program  If  such 
local  highway  safety  programs  are  approved 
by  the  Governor  and  are  In  accordance  with 
the  uniform  standards  of  the  Secretary  prom- 
ulgated under  this  secUon. 

"(C)  provide  that  at  least  26  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  expended  by  the  political  subdlvUlons  of 
such  State  In  carrying  out  local  highway 
safety  programs  authorleed  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph   (B)   of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  provide  that  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  funds  of  the  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds, 
for  highway  safety  programs  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  exi^ndltures  for 
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lU  last  two  full  nscal  yean  preceding  the 
(Utte  of  eoactment  of  this  section. 

"(B)  provide  for  eomprebenslve  drlvar 
trmlnlng  programs.  Including  (1)  the  Initia- 
tion of  a  State  program  for  driver  education 
in  tbe  school  systems  or  for  a  significant  ez- 
pMulon  and  Improvement  of  such  a  program 
already  In  eztstence,  to  be  administered  by 
appropriate  school  officials  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Governor  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph:  (2)  the 
training  of  qualified  school  Instructors  and 
their  certification:  (3)  appropriate  regulation 
of  other  driver  training  schools,  Including 
licensing  of  the  schools  and  certification  of 
their  Instructors;  (4)  adult  driver  training 
programs,  and  programs  for  the  retraining  of 
selected  drivers;  and  (5)  adequate  research, 
development  and  procurement  of  practice 
driving  facilities,  simulators,  and  other  simi- 
lar teaching  aids  for  both  school  and  other 
driver  training  use. 

"(2)  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  for  a  fiscal  year  for  any  State 
wtienever  he  determines  that  there  Is  an  In- 
•ufflclent  number  of  local  highway  safety 
progranu  to  justify  the  expenditure  In  such 
State  of  such  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used  to  aid 
the  States  to  conduct  the  highway  safety 
programs  approved  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  for  the  necessary 
ooets  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States.  For  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1M7,  Jiine  30, 
1968,  and  June  30,  1969,  such  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  76  per  centum  on  the  baslB  of 
population  and  25  per  centum  aa  the  Secre- 
tary In  his  administrative  discretion  may 
deem  appropriate  and  thereafter  suoh  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  as  Congreos,  by  law  en- 
acted hereafter,  shall  provide.  On  or  before 
January  1,  1969,  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  OongresB  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  a  nondlscretlonaxy  formula  for  ap- 
portionment of  funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
tbls  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  fiscal  years  thereafter.  After  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  the  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
portion any  funds  under  this  subsection  to 
any  State  which  Is  not  Implementing  a  high- 
way safety  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  this  sectkm.  Federal 
aid  highway  funds  apportioned  on  or  after 
January  1,  1968,  to  any  State  which  Is  not 
Implementing  a  highway  safety  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
this  sectioo  shall  be  reduced  by  amounts 
equal  to  10  per  c«itum  of  the  amounts  which 
would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  such  State 
under  section  104  of  this  title,  until  such 
time  as  such  State  la  Implementing  an  ap- 
prOTMl  highway  safety  program.  Whenever 
he  detoinlnes  It  to  be  In  the  public  interest, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  necessary,  the  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence  to  a  State.  Any 
amount  which  is  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  under  this  section  shaU  be 
reapportioned  to  the  other  States  Is  aoc<H^- 
anoe  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  chapter  1  ot  this 
title  that  are  appllocUile  to  Federal-aid  prl- 
nury  highway  funds  other  than  provisions 
reiAttng  to  the  apportionment  formula  and 
provisions  limiting  th9  expenditure  of  such 
funds  to  the  F«d«c»l-ald  systems,  shall  apply 
to  the  highway  safety  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section,  ex- 
cept as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
Innonslstsnt  with  this  section.  In  applying 
such  provisions  of  chapter  1  In  carrying  out 
this  section  the  term  'State  highway  depart- 
ment' as  used  In  such  provisions  shall  mean 


the  Governor  of  a  Stiite  for  the  purpoeee  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  No  State  activity  or  project  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  utilization  of 
funds  apportioned  to,  carry  out  this  section 
which  would  require  the  expenditure  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  years,  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  stich  activity  or  project, 
of  Federal  funds  appitoprlated  under  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

"(f)  Uniform  stanilards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  developed  In  coopsratlon  with  the  States, 
their  political  subdivisions,  appropriate  Fed- 
eral department*  aad  agencies,  and  such 
other  public  and  private  organizations  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  Faderal  departments  and 
agencies  for  asslstaoce  in  the  preparation 
of  uniform  standards  for  the  highway  safety 
programs  contemplated  by  subsection  (a) 
and  in  the  admlnlstrttlon  of  such  programs. 
Such  departments  aqd  agencies  are  directed 
to  cooperate  In  such  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration, on  a  reimbursable   basis. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation  or  expenditure  of  funds 
for  (1)  highway  conltructlon,  maintenance, 
or  design  (other  thah  design  of  safety  fea- 
tures of  highways  t*  be  Incorporated  Into 
standards)  or  (2)  any  purpose  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  by  section  403  of  this 
title. 

"§  403.  Highway  safety'  research  and  develop- 
ment 
"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to 
carry  out  safety  reseat"ch  which  he  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  by  subsection  (a)  of  section 
307  of  this  title.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
may  use  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section,  either  independently  or  in  co- 
oj>eratlon  with  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies,  for  (1)  grants  to  State  or  local 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  for 
training  or  educatloa  of  highway  safty  per- 
sonnel, (2)  research  fellowships  In  highway 
safety,  (3)  developraent  of  Improved  acci- 
dent investigation  procedures.  (4)  emergency 
service  plans.  (5)  demonstration  projects, 
and  (6)  related  activities  which  are  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"J  404.  National  Hl^way  Safety  Advisory 
Committee 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  National  High- 
way Safety  Advisory  Committee  composed 
of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and 
twenty-nine  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  follows : 

"(1)  six  from  amotg  persons  who  are  chief 
executives  of  States  Or  political  subdivisions. 

"(2)  four  from  among  persons  who  are 
public  admlnlstraton  in  the  fields  of  high- 
way safety, 

"(3)   four   from   aifected    Industries. 

"(4)  one  from  among  automotive  engi- 
neers, one  from  among  highway  engineers, 
and  one  from  among  traffic  engineers. 

"(5)  four  from  among  persons  who  are 
research  scien/tists  iA  the  fields  of  highway 
safety,  and 

"(6)  eight  from  among  the  general  pub- 
lic, except  that  at  least  one  so  appointed 
shall  be  a  lawyer,  ooe  a  doctor,  one  a  farm- 
er, and  one  an  educalpr. 

"(b)  Each  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident sliall  hold  otice  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  ( l }  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  ocourrlng  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appolntea  shall  be  appointed  for 
tbe  remainder  of  s^ch  term,  and  (2  )the 
terms  of  office  of  mesnbers  first  talcing  office 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  expire  as  follows:  seven  at  the  end  of 
one  year  after  such  date,  seven  at  the  end  of 


two  years  after  such  date,  seven  at  the  end 
of  three  years  after  such  date,  and  eight  at 
the  end  of  toui  yecirs  after  such  date,  u 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  and  (3)  no  person  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  hold  office 
as  a  member  of  the  Comjnlttee  after  he 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  chief  executive,  or  public 
administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  (4) 
the  term  of  any  member  shall  be  extended 
until  the  date  on  which  the  successor's  ap- 
pointment Is  effective. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  such  Committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  In  the  business  of  such  Committee, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem.  Including  traveltime,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  In  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intemUttently. 

••(di  The  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary 
on  m.itters  relating  to  his  activities  and 
functions  In  the  field  of  highway  safety.  The 
Committee  Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  review  re- 
search project?  or  programs  In  the  field  ol 
highway  safety  and  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  prosecution  under  this  title,  any 
such  projects  which  it  believes  show  prom- 
ise of  making  valuable  contributions  to  hu- 
man knowledge  with  respect  to  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  highway  accidents:  (2i  to 
review,  prior  to  issuance,  standards  proposed 
to  be  Issued  by  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  402(a)  of  this  title  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon.  Such  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  published  In  connection  with 
the  Secretary's  determination  or  order,  and 
shall    be   reported   annually   to   Congress. 

"(e)  The  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as 
the  Secretary  shall  direct,  but  at  least  once 
each  year. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Committee  from 
among  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  such  staff  and  fa- 
cilities ^8  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  such  Committee." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Sections  135  and  313  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b>(l)    The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  la  hereby  amended 
by  deleting : 
"135.  Highway  safety  programs." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting: 

"313.  Highway  safety  conference." 

(3)  There  is  hereby  added  at  the  end  d 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  the  following: 
"4.  Highway  safety 401". 

Sbc.  103.  Section  307  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
In  subsection  (a)  thereof  hnmedlately  aft- 
er "section  104  of  this  title"  the  following: 
",  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  403 
of  this  title."  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section  the  tenn 
■safety'  Includes,  but  U  not  limited  to,  high- 
way safety  systems,  research,  and  develop- 
ment relating  to  vehicle,  highway,  and  driver 
characteristics,  accident  Investigations,  com- 
munications, emergency  medical  care,  aad 
transportation  of  the  Injured." 

Ssc.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
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the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967:  t80,000.000  for  the 
OBcal  year  ending  June  30,  1968:  and  (80,- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1969. 

Sic.  105  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  307(a)  and  403  qj  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  additional  sum  of  $10.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1967;  S20.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968:  and  S25.000.0OO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Sec  106.  The  highway  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
.^ct  of  1956  shall  not  be  available  for  any 
appropriation  to  carry  out  sections  131.  136. 
3I9ibi  or  chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Co6e  in  an  Eiggregate  amount  which 
exceeds  the  amount  of  tax  that  would  be 
imposed  under  section  4061  (ai  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  If  such  sec- 
tion Imposed  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
centum  plus  such  additional  amoiuits  as  are 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  such  purposes,  but 
the  total  of  all  appropriations  made  from 
such  fund  to  carry  out  these  sections  shall 
never  exceed  the  total  of  all  appropriations 
made  to  such  fund  based  on  the  imposition 
of  such  tax  plus  such  additional  amounts  as 
are  appropriated  from  the  general  fvind  to 
the  highway   trust  fund  for  such   purposes. 

Sec.  107.  All  facts  contained  in  any  rejxirt 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof,  relating 
to  any  highway  traffic  accident  or  the  in- 
vestigation thereof  conducted  pursuant  to 
chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  be  available  for  use  in  any  civil, 
criminal,  or  other  Judicial  proceeding  arising 
out  of  such  accident,  and  any  such  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  may  be  required  to  testify 
!n  such  proceedings  as  to  the  facts  developed 
In  such  investigation.  Any  such  report  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  identify  Individuals.  All 
completed  reports  on  research  projects,  dem- 
onstration projects,  and  other  related  activ- 
ities conducted  under  sections  307  and  403 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  Identify  Individuals, 

TTTLE    n — ADMINISTRATION    AND    REPORTING 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
I  Including  chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the  United 
Sutes  Code)  through  a  National  Highway 
Safety  .Agency  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency'),  which  he  shall  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Agency  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964  The  Administrator  shall  be  a  citizen 
0.  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  appointed 
with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  to  discharge 
tmciently  the  powers  and  the  duties  dele- 
gated to  him.  The  Administrator  shall  have 
°°  K?^""^'^^  Interest  In  or  own  any  stock  In 
or  bonds  of  any  enterprise  involved  In  ( 1 ) 
manufacturing  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment,  or  (2)  constructing  highways, 
HOT  shall  he  engage  In  any  other  business, 
nation  or  employment.  The  Admlnlstra- 
wr  Shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  dele- 
KMed  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  On  highway 
ma.^rs  the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
">«  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

a.^*?;,v°^.'  *^'   ""^*  Secretary  shall  prepare 
&a<l  aubmlt  to  the  President  for  transmittal 

comn«K  ""^^^  °'^  ^^^'^^  1  of  each  vear  a 
tlm'^  .1"^""^  '■^P°'^  o°  ^*>e  admliilstra- 
cl^1?»  K  H'K^^ay  Safety  Act  of  1966  (In- 
Kr^  f ^'  *  °^  ""«  23  of  the  United 
Suchr^i*  ^°'"  "^'  preceding  calendar  year. 
.&wi.T"  ''*'°"'''  include  but  not  be  re- 
-'ctea  to  (1)   a  thorough  statistical  com- 


pilation of  the  accidents  and  Injuries  occur- 
ring in  such  year;  (2)  a  list  of  all  safety 
standards  Issued  or  In  effect  In  such  year; 
(3)  the  scope  of  observance  of  applicable 
Federal  standards;  (4)  a  statement  of  en- 
forcement actions  Including  Judicial  deci- 
sion*, settlements,  or  pending  litigation  dur- 
ing the  year;  (5)  a  summary  of  all  current 
research  grants  and  contraci^s  together  with 
a  description  of  the  problems  to  be  consid- 
ered by  such  grants  and  contracts;  (6)  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  completed  re- 
search activities  and  technological  progress 
achieved  during  such  year  together  with  the 
relevant  policy  recommendations  flowing 
therefrom;  (7)  the  effectiveness  of  State 
highway  safety  programs  (including  local 
highway  safety  programs) ;  and  (8)  the  extent 
to  which  technical  information  was  being 
disseminated  to  the  scientific  community 
and  consumer-oriented  material  was  made 
available  to  the  motoring  public 

(b)  The  annual  report  shall  also  contain 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
promote  cooperation  among  the  several 
Stales  in  the  improvement  of  highway  safety 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  highway 
safety  program. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall 
report  to  Congress,  not  later  than  January 
10.  1967.  all  standards  to  be  Initially  applied 
In  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  2Z  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Skc.  204  The  SecreUry  of  Commerce  shall 
in  consultation  with  other  government  and 
private  agencies  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  alcoholism  and  the  comsumptlon  of  alco- 
hol and  their  effects  upon  and  relation  to 
highway  safety.  Such  study  shall  Include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  State  and  local  laws  and  enforcement 
procedures  concerning  driving  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  State  and  local 
programs  for  the  treatment  or  rehabilitation 
of  alcoholics  and  habitual  drunkards.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  his  study 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  1.  1967 
Such  report  shall  Include  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations concerning  needed  legislation, 
if  any. 

Sec.  205.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator and  any  other  officer  who  may  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
become  the  operating  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964 

Sec.  206.  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966". 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  S,  3052  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes,  and  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  GRTJENrNc.  Mr. 
MuSKiE.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
FoNG  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


DEMONSTRA-nON  CITIES  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP   1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3708  >  to  assist  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs  for  re- 
building slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for 
providing  the  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  live  in  those  areas, 
to  assist  and  encourage  planned  metro- 


politan development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  w-ill  csill  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerli  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl  requires,  under  the 
petading  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuL bright!  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  S.  3708,  because  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  arrest  the  human 
and  environmental  decay  that  blights 
the  cities  of  America.  No  one  suggests 
that  this  bill  contains  solutions  to  all 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  But  no  one 
denies  that  solutions  must  be  found. 

Whatever  may  be  the  values  or  the 
shortcomings  of  S.  3708,  it  proposes  very 
modest  appropriations  in  relation  to  the 
dimension  of  the  job  to  be  done.  It  rep- 
resents the  labor  and  conscientious  con- 
clusions of  one  of  the  great  committees 
of  the  Senate.  It  comes  before  us  in  a 
summer  filled  with  strife  and  violenoe 
born  of  the  despair  and  frustrations  of 
those  who  seek  a  better  life.  I  do  not 
condone  or  excuse  acts  of  violence,  but 
I  recognize  the  need  to  change  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  violence  is  spawned. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  announced 
that  on  September  6  the  Senate  will  be- 
gin debate  upon  another  civl]  rights  bill. 
Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  bill 
to  be  debated,  it  will  do  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  enlarge  the  real  civil  rights  of 
anyone.  S.  3708  may  be  the  true  civil 
rights  bill  of  1966,  if  it  can  result  in  pro- 
grams which  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities. 

Even  if  this  effort  to  save  urban  Amer- 
ica is  a  failure,  it  will  help  guide  us  to- 
ward more  successful  EUtematlves.  And, 
hopefully,  when  the  first  Americans  land 
r.n  the  moon  several  years  in  the  future, 
they  win  be  able  to  report  with  pride 
that,  in  time,  the  cities  of  their  country 
may  become  fairly  pleasamt  places  to 
visit. 

I  want  especially  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  his  leadership  in 
this  field.  It  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
activities  deserving  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority in  our  country  today.  Unfortu- 
nately this  and  its  allied  activities  are 
given  a  low  priority  compared  to  the 
space  program  and  our  military  pro- 
gram. Thus,  I  particularly  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maine  for  help- 
ing us  at  least  to  get  back  on  the  track 
that  we  should  have  been  on  during  the 
past  several  years, 

Mr.  MUSIOE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
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for  his  remarks  and  for  his  most  welcome 
support  of  the  pending  bill.  He  and  I 
concur  In  our  Impression  of  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  and  the  pressing  need  for 
action. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  come  from  a  small 
rural  State,  whose  largest  city  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  75,000.  I  suspect  that  there 
may  not  be  another  State  whose  largest 
city  Is  as  small  In  population  as  mine. 

The  majority  leader  tells  me  that  Mon- 
tana's largest  city  is  smaller.  In  any  case, 
the  point  I  made  earlier  is  that  180  years 
ago,  we  undertook  the  task  of  building 
one  country,  a  whole  country,  with  all  its 
citizens  given  equal  opportunity.  We 
have  reached  this  year  of  1966,  and  our 
country  is  producing  goods  and  services 
at  the  rate  of  $730  billion  a  year,  but 
we  are  not  yet  one  country,  we  are  not 
yet  a  whole  country. 

The  $900  million  we  are  speaking  about 
today  is  a  small  enough  beginning  for 
such  a  massive  problem  and  for  such  a 
worthy  objective. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas.r 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  There  is  only  one 
urban  center  in  my  State,  a  combination 
of  Uttle  Rock  and  North  Uttle  Rock, 
split  by  a  river,  which  is  larger  than  the 
city  the  Senator  mentions  in  his  own 
State.  No  other  urban  center  is  as  large 
as  75,000  in  population  in  Arkansas. 
Thus,  this  is  not  a  program  designed  to 
be  of  primary  significance  to  Arkansas. 
Our  urban  centers  are  not  afDlcted  with 
any  slum  areas  as  serious  as  those  In 
some  other  States, (I  am  happy  to  say. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  of  national  in- 
terest in  this  regard  because  I  can  see 
how  all  of  our  activities,  political  as  well 
as  economic,  and  domestic  as  well  as  for- 
eign, are  affected  by  the  disease  which 
is  now  spreading  through  our  large  urban 
cities. 

My  interest  is  not  local.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  Maine  that  I  have  no 
great  pressures  upon  me  from  my  con- 
stituents about  this  bill  at  all.  It  Is  for 
the  national  interest  that  I  favor  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  serious  matter. 

I  am  very  much  embarrassed  trying  to 
give  advice  to  foreigners  when  I  look 
at  what  is  going  on  In  America  today. 
How  can  we  presume  to  tell  people  in 
other  countries  how  to  conduct  their 
business,  whether  It  be  in  NATO,  the 
United  Nations,  or  anywhere  else,  af- 
flicted as  we  are  with  riots  in  Cleveland, 
In  Chicago,  in  California,  with  general 
unrest,  and  especially  the  shootings 
which  have  recently  occurred? 

In  that  connection,  I  have  never  seen 
such  an  outbreak  of  such  barbarous 
shootings  as  the  one  in  Austin,  Tex.,  at 
the  University  there,  a  few  days  ago, 
f!A  well  as  the  killing  of  the  eight  nurses 
in  Chicago  where  the  same  kind  of  thing 
took  place. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  symptom  of  a  deep  unrest, 
-  of  a  nuUalse.  a  display  of  the  evils  of 
our  society.  One  of  these  evils  is  the 
deplorable  condition  of  our  great  cities 
today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  16  should  be  noted  that 
the  tragic  Whitman  episode  in  Austin. 
Tex.,  was  committed  by  a  man  who  did 
not  come  from  a  socially  disadvantaged 
group.  He  probab^  belonged  to  a  mid- 
dle income  or  a  fairly  well-to-do  family. 

By  the  way,  he  was  a  Floridian  and  not 
a  Texan. 

This  sort  of  psychosis  can  occur  in 
persons  who  are  net  necessarily  socially 
disadvantaged.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  wipe  out  psychotic  crimes 
by  passing  a  demonstration  cities  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  dismiss  the  Whit- 
man tragedy  is  not  to  solve  the  problem 
of  our  cities.  If  rebuttal  to  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  is  the  Whitman 
episode 

Mr.  TOWER.  Of  C(?urse,  that  is  not 
a  total  rebuttal. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
the  blight  on  our  cities,  then  the  case 
falls.  I  could  not  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arlcansae  more. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1  takes  a 
much  too  narrow  view  of  the  afflictions 
which  arise  in  our  society.  An  atmos- 
phere, an  attitude  develops  from  the  con- 
ditions which  I  mention.  This  constant 
agitation  over  racial  matters  which  has 
been  burdening  us  lor  many,  many  years. 
creates  an  apprehension,  a  nervousness 
that  finally  leads  to  mental  problems  and 
mental  imbalance  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Generally,  I  think  it  has  a  connec- 
tion with  the  distortions  in  our  society. 

In  a  veterans  hospital  in  my  State, 
there  is  a  crowded  n-aiting  room  for  men- 
tal patients,  although  there  are  other 
rooms  available  far  other  kinds  of  pa- 
tients. 

Again,  this  grows  out  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  this  country  which  I  think  are 
most  unfortunate.  We  live  at  such  a 
fast  pace.  It  is  not  just  all  the  city. 
Even  driving  to  work.  I  sometimes  get 
caught  in  a  traflBc  Jam.  This  may  not  be 
directly  related  to  the  problem  we  are 
discussing,  but  it  does  something  to  one's 
nervous  system. 

It  makes  me  furious  that  with  all  the 
skill  and  technology,  the  wealth  and 
capacity  in  this  country,  we  cannot  man- 
age to  get  to  work  with  reasonable  com- 
fort. I  get  stuck  In  a  traflBc  jam  every 
now  and  then,  when  I  drive  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  past  the  Commerce  Build- 
ing. Every  day.  there  is  some  kind  of 
congestion  in  that  area,  which  to  me  Is 
Inexcusable.  So  I  try  to  find  a  different 
way  around  that  bottleneck.  Occasion- 
ally, I  am  successful. 

As  a  Senator.  I  do  not  have  to  come  to 
the  Capitol  at  a  very  early  hour,  al- 
though I  am  generally  here  until  quite 
late  in  the  day.  Most  Goverrunent 
workers,  of  course,  have  a  fixed  time  to 
get  to  work  and  they  are  in  much  worse 
shape  than  I  am.  Yet  I  try  to  avoid  the 
worst  part  of  that  congestion  along  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  either  early  or  late. 
I  certainly  sympathize  with  people  going 
to  and  from  work.  They  must  feel  help- 
less about  it. 

We  can  say  that  this  is  a  minor  thing, 
but  they  all  add  up  to  this  imbalance 
which  I  feel  Is  going  on  in  this  country. 


The  country  seems  to  be  going  crazy,  if 
that  is  possible. 

The  priorities  exhibited  in  this  body 
sometimes  give  me  great  grounds  for 
apprehension.  We  vote  S5  billion  to  go 
to  the  moon — which  is  one  of  the  silliest 
undertakings  any  great  nation  ever  un- 
dertook— and  Congress  votes  $58  billion 
for  its  defense  appropriation,  with  prac- 
tically no  opposition  except  from  a  hand- 
ful of  Senators. 

Perhaps  it  has  to  be  done.  When  it 
comes  to  the  furnishing  of  e.ssential 
funds,  of  course  it  has  to  be  done,  but 
not  to  be  able  even  to  reduce  it  back  to 
what  the  administration's  request  wa.s, 
indicates  a  situation  which  to  me  is  very 
disturbing. 

We  seem  to  think  that  the  solution  to 
all  our  ills  is  more  and  more  money  for 
arms  That  is  about  what  it  amounts 
to.  It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  the  one 
great  program  on  which  Congress  in- 
sists on  giving  more  money  than  the 
administration  asks  for  is  armaments 
They  do  not  do  it  for  health  any  more- 
there  was  a  time  when  they  did — or  for 
education,  but  now  it  Is  for  armaments. 

There  is  certainly  this  feeling  that  we 
are  afflicted  with  terrible  ills  and  that  if 
we  provide  more  armaments  it  will  take 
care  of  them.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  have  provided  $500  million  more 
than  the  Pentagon  asked  for— although 
it  will  probably  not  use  it— with  the  idea 
that  this  will  salve  our  consciences. 

In  this  week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, under  the  column  headed  "Wash- 
ington Whispers,"  it  is  stated  that  the 
people  of  Europe  look  upon  the  United 
States  as  the  sick  man  of  the  world.  I 
recall  the  time  when  we  used  to  call 
Turkey  the  sick  man  of  Europe. 

What  are  we  sick  about?  It  is  not  due 
to  our  Treasury,  or  our  financial  condi- 
tion, or  our  supply  of  food.  It  is  our 
mind  or  mentality,  a  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion of  what  is  going  on.  I  subscribe  to 
that  view. 

It  is  evident  by  the  priorities  for  which 
we  vote  in  the  Senate.  Day  after  day. 
with  respect  to  programs  like  the  one 
now  before  us.  we  grudgingly  grant 
money;  but  the  funds  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  little  more  than  what  the 
Senate  added  beyond  the  requests  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  the  bill  we  con- 
sidered yesterday.  We  voted  over 
$58  billion  to  build  arms,  and  yet  this 
bill  goes  to  some  of  the  sources  of  our 
trouble. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  goes  to  our 
minds  and  our  attitudes.  When  an  ad- 
vantaged student  like  Mr.  Whitman  can 
do  what  he  did.  it  is  even  more  dis- 
couraging for  people  who  do  not  have 
those  advantages.  For  people  who  grow 
up  in  the  slimis,  perhaps  there  is  some 
excuse  for  such  action,  because  they  had 
no  such  advantages,  but  when  somebody 
from  the  middle  class  becomes  disturbed 
and  acts  this  way,  who  is  left? 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  on 
the  right  track.    I  hope  he  succeeds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  make  one  further 
point.  I  know  of  no  more  root  causes 
for  instability,  disorder,  and  violence 
than  deprivation  and  discontent,  we 
recognize  it  in  our  policy  of  trying  to  aid 
the    imderdeveloped    countries    of    the 


world.  We  ought  to  recognize  it  in  our 
own  cities.  This  was  one  of  the  causes 
for  the  original  separation  of  our  colonies 
from  Great  Britain. 

Discontent  with  our  situation  and  dep- 
rivation are  the  causes  for  Instability 
and  disorder  and  are  more  responsible 
for  the  riots,  violence,  and  restlessness  in 
America  today  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
jleld,  particularly  when  it  is  Inexcusable. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  it.  It  is  not  that 
we  do  not  have  money  and  cannot  af- 
ford needed  programs.  It  is  because  of 
our  judgment  of  what  our  priorities  are 
and  what  matters  we  base  our  priorities 
on. 

What  makes  me  more  furious  about 
the  conditions  in  the  cities  is  that  there 
is  no  good  excuse  for  it.  It  is  due  to 
negligence  and  lack  of  interest  in  those 
conditions,  because  we  spend  money  in 
other  ways.  That  is  what  sends  people 
off  their  "rockers"  and  makes  them  lose 
confidence  in  their  society.  This  is  what 
raises  a  question  about  whether  we  have 
the  right  kind  of  system.  I  think  we  do, 
but 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  read  ik  the  paper 
yesterday  the  number  of  ramilles  in 
Washington  with  Incomes  of  over  $20,- 
OOO  a  year  and  the  nimiber  of  swimming 
pools  here.  We  read  that  27,000  families 
in  the  city  of  Washington  have  incomes 
of  over  $20,000  a  year,  and  there  are 
1,500  swimming  pools. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  many  swim- 
ming pools  are  there? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  have  that 
number,  but  I  suggest  that  the  number 
would  fade  into  insignificance  by  com- 
parison. 

How  can  we  expect  people  who  observe 
all  that  affluence  to  be  content  with  their 
lot  when  they  are  deprived,  when  they 
do  not  have  adequate  recreation  ""f acui- 
ties? The  sprinklers  had  to  be  turned 
on  in  the  streets  to  provide  them  with 
recreation.  These  1,500  swimming  pools 
were  not  available  to  them.  The  gap 
between  affluence  and  having  nothing  is 
too  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  they  not  put 
up  one  of  those  swimming  pools  and  it 
collapsed  ? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  was  described  as  a 
collapsible  swimming  pool,  and  appar- 
ently it  worked. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  the  United 
states  of  America  is  the  sick  man  of  the 
world.  I  reject  the  notion  that  we  do 
not  know  or  comprehend  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  Simply  because  we  are 
engaged  in  a  war,  many  people  beat  their 
Dreasts  and  proclaim  the  guilt  of  the 
united  States. 

We  do  not  like  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  armaments.    We  are  not  a  war- 
T  ;l  ?°P'^-    ^"  modem  history,  the 
™jl  States  has  not  initiated  or  re- 
^nca  to  war  as  a  national  policy  on  its 

in!r»r)*"*"^^-  "^he  reason  we  are  fight- 
m«  this  war  and  spending  this  money  on 
^Pons  is  that  armed  aggression  has 
own  committed  against  people  who  are 
not  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

Brrfo*^^  ^^  "°^  sP«"d  any  money  on 
wroaments,  we  can  bet  that  the  Com- 
munist materialists  would  have  taken 


over  this  world  by  now,  and  we  would 
not  be  here  debating  the  demonstration 
cities  bill,  because  everything  would  be 
dictated. 

I  submit  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  even  those  who  live  in  the  slums, 
are  more  prinleged  than  are  those  who 
live  under  a  socialistic  system.  There 
are  no  private  swimming  pools  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  except  perhaps  those 
owned  by  the  officials.  There  are  no 
private  swimming  pools  in  Peking.  But 
our  people,  in  all  parts  of  our  socioeco- 
nomic scale,  even  those  who  have  been 
oppressed — and  I  speak  with  shame 
about  the  way  we  have  treated  the  Amer- 
ican Negro — but  even  those  people  are 
better  oflf — and  I  think  they  would  ad- 
mit it — than  are  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  not 
sick.  We  are  a  growing,  dynamic  people. 
We  have  our  problems,  yes.  From  time 
to  time  we  have  our  psychoses.  But  I 
still  think  we  possess  the  genius  and 
toughness  that  allowed  us  to  grub  a 
civilization  out  of  the  wilderness.  I 
think  it  is  despicable  that  we  should  hear 
someone  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  call  the  United  States  sick. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F'ul- 
BRiGHT]  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  remind  the  Senator,  when  he 
says  that  he  does  not  think  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  a  warlike  peo- 
ple  

Mr.  TOWER.  I  said  "in  modern  his- 
tory." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  just  a  moment — he  does  not 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say  yet^ — I  re- 
mind him  of  the  war  against  Spain  in 
Cuba.  I  think  that  is  considered  to  be 
in  modern  history,  and  I  think  that  most 
historians  agree  we  had  some  part  in 
initiating  that  acti\ity,  which  brought 
about  certain  results,  as  well  as  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Far  East,  the  Philip- 
pines, with  which  we  are  still  stuck  In 
many  respects.    That  is  cne  instance. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  recall  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  of  his  party,  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  war  against  Mexico.  I 
have  often  cited  his  dissent  as  a  reputa- 
ble precedent  for  our  disagreement  with 
this  war.  I  have  used  it  recently.  So 
that  I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  can 
say  that  we  have  always  been  a  peace- 
loving  country. 

I  am  not  trying  to  denigrate  this 
country.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
is  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  We  have  often 
said  that. 

The  thing  that  is  disturbing  to  me  is 
that  we  are  beginning  to  act  as  have  all 
powerful  countries  in  histor>-.  I  do  not 
like  that.  I  want  us  to  act  much  better, 
and  much  more  wisely.  If  we  are  to  fol- 
low the  road  followed  by  the  great  em- 
pires of  the  past,  we  are  headed  for 
eventual  disaster.  Not  immediately:  we 
can  withstand  a  great  deal.  We  can 
lose  lots  of  men;  we  can  spend  a  lot  of 
money  in  Asia,  or  anywhere  else  we  like, 
and  we  can  obtain  glory,  in  the  process, 
of  a  temporary  nature. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  on 
various  occasions  recently  is  that  this 


coimtry  has  the  greatest  opportunity  that 
any  country  ever  had.  It  Is  ixywerful. 
it  is  rich,  and  it  has  great  ingenuity,  if 
it  applies  it  in  the  right  place.  I  think 
it  is  applying  it  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  believe  that  the  good  example  we 
could  set  of  a  fine  society  here  at  home 
would  be  infinitely  more  persuasive  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  the  Commu- 
nists, that  we  have  sometliing  of  value 
for  the  world,  and  would  do  more  to  un- 
dermine what  I  consider  to  be  a  false  con- 
cept of  how  to  organize  society — that  Is, 
the  Communist  system  as  promoted  in 
China  and  a  few  other  countries.  I  think 
such  an  example  would  be  much  more 
powerful  than  constantly  increasing  our 
armament  and  constantly  increasing  the 
tempo  of  destruction. 

I  realize  that  this  is  the  old,  traditional 
pattern;  and  it  may  be  expecting  en- 
tirely too  much  to  expect  the  United 
States,  which  is  made  up  of  people  who 
came  from  these  ancient  traditional  em- 
pires, to  assume  a  different  role,  or  to 
follow  a  different  path.  Perhaps  that 
is  idealistic  and  imrealistic. 

It  may  be;  but  I  should  like  to  urge 
that  we  attempt  it.  I  believe  that  the 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  very 
persuasive  reason  why  we  should  try  to 
follow  a  different  course.  That  is  all  I 
am  saj'lng.  If  we  follow  the  priorities 
exemplified  by  the  pending  bill,  and  some 
of  the  others  that  have  been  before  us, 
we  might  take  a  different  course.  Others 
might  rely  upon  our  example  as  an  in- 
telligent, civUized.  discriminating  com- 
munity, and  tr>'  to  follow  our  example. 
They  might  say.  "Here  is  a  country  that 
knows  how  to  manage  its  affairs  in  such 
a  way  as  we  would  like  to  manage  ours." 

As  to  what  I  said  about  Western 
Europe  regarding  us  as  a  sick  nation,  I 
did  not  initiate  the  idea  that  we  are  the 
sick  man  of  the  world.  That  statement 
was  made  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. And  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, after  all.  is  a  rather  conservative 
organ. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  object. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  is  the  one  who  says  that  we 
are  regarded  now  by  the  most  civilized 
part  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States — that  is,  Western  Europe — as  be- 
ing the  sick  man. 

This  is  very  disturbing.  Would  it  not 
be  a  much  more  powerful  step  toward 
achieving  our  objective  of  a  peaceful 
world  if  they  regarded  this  Nation  as  the 
outstanding  example  of  an  intelligently 
organized  and  run  society?  That  is  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Rather  than  their 
having  the  other  view,  and  we  confirm- 
ing it  by  votiiTg  here  the  biggest  peace- 
time military  budget  in  the  tiistory  of 
the  world— much  the  largest  in  peace- 
time; the  only  one  approaching  It  was 
one  we  voted  during  the  midst  of  the 
war. 

But  according  to  the  morning  paper 

and  I  read  it  just  a  few  minutes  ago 

we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  con- 
firm that  view,  as  I  see  It.  Certainly  for 
the  last  several  days  we  have.  We  voted 
down  efforts  to  moderate  the  devotion 
of  our  efforts  and  our  money  to  militar- 
ism, and  voted  to  Increase  the  amounts 
for  a  number  of  military  programs. 
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So  I  think  we  are  confirming  that  at- 
titude. I  am  not  at  all  ready  to  give  up, 
and  say  this  is  fln&l.  I  am  only  trying 
to  persuade  the  Senate  and  the  country 
to  follow  a  somewhat  different  course. 
I  think  we  still  can.  and  I  hope  we  will. 
That  Is  all  I  am  trying  to  say.  We  have 
not  given  up. 

But  I  wish  to  say  this:  Every  time  a 
suggestion  is  made  about  a  change  in  the 
present  policies,  there  always  creeps  into 
the  response  an  Implication  that  we  are 
not  patriotic  and  not  Interested  in  this 
coimtry.  My  view  is  just  the  opposite. 
If  we  are  really  interested  in  this  coun- 
try, woiild  we  not  like  to  make  it  a  little 
better  than  It  is?  Using  patriotism  in  Its 
"purest  sense,  does  a  true  patriot  Just  ac- 
cept everything  as  is,  and  deny  that  any- 
thing can  be  Improved?  Is  it  not  more 
patriotic,  if  I  may  use  that  term — and  I 
do  not  like  to  use  these  terms — and  in- 
dicative of  more  genuine  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  country,  to  try  to  search 
always  for  some  way  to  improve  it? 

One  way  to  do  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Senate  is  discussing  this  bill. 
We  have  discussed  what  is  wrong  with 
our  cities,  and  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
country.  I  know  there  is  much  that  is 
right  with  the  country.  Goodness  gra- 
cious, we  could  spend  all  day  talking 
about  that. 

But  it  does  no  good  Jxist  to  be  com- 
placent, and  say  that  everything  is  placid 
and  tranquil.    It  is  not. 

We  do  have  troubles,  and  we  should 
try  to  get  at  them.  And  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  those  who  sug- 
gest there  are  ways  to  do  things  better 
are  not  disloyal  to  the  United  States.  We 
are  not  trying  to  promote  communism. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  make  our 
system  more  attractive,  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  everybody  abroad,  by  making  it 
work  better  and  by  having  better  con- 
-ditions  of  life  here,  which  I  think  would 
appeal  far  more  than  going  to  the  moon, 
or  having  the  biggest  bomb,  or  being  able 
to  kill  more  people  than  anybody  else. 
I  do  not  think  those  things  appeal 
either  to  our  own  people  or  to  people 
abroad.  It  gives  a  certain  satisfaction; 
power  always  does,  to  those  who  wield 
It  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  particularly 
appealing  to  foreigners,  or  even  to  our 
.  own  people.  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  my  State  are  especially  impressed  by 
the  capacity  to  go  to  the  moon,  or  to 
kill  5.000  Vletcong  in  24  hours.  I  think 
they  are  Impressed  by  these  other  things 
that  we  can  do  and  such  as  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  bill.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make.  I  am  not  trying  to 
denigrate  or  to  run  down  the  United 
States  by  calling  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters. 

We  are  only  trying  to  discuss  the  situ- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  Improving  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not stand  silently  by  while  these  state- 
ments are  being  made  on  the  floor. 

The  VS.  News  &  World  Report  reports 
someone  in  Bhirope  as  sasrlng  that  the 


United  States  is  si^k.  The  premise  for 
that  accusation  is  that  we  have  not  put 
our  fiscal  house  iiitp  order.  That  is  the 
basis  of  the  charge. 

We  do  know  that  15  years  ago,  we  had 
$25  billion  in  gold  and  we  owed  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  American  dollars 
about  $6  billion.  Since  that  time  our 
gold  reserves  have  firopped  to  $13  billion 
and  our  indebtedness  in  American  dol- 
lars to  foreign  cre<fitors  has  risen  to  $30 
billion.  We  have  begged  foreign  bankers 
not  to  call  for  payments  of  our  debt.  We 
have  begged  foreign  nations  to  repay  to 
us  the  dollars  which  they  owe.  We  have 
sought  other  means  to  bring  our  fiscal 
house  in  order,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it. 

The  foreign  creditors  and  those  who 
undoubtedly  were  quoted  by  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  are  those  who 
know  of  our  distt"essed  position  with 
regard  to  fiscal  matters.  And  the  ques- 
tion is,  who  is  to  blame? 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for  10 
yesirs,  and  for  10  y$ars  I  have  been  argu- 
ing that  we  must  do  something  to  bring 
our  fiscal  house  into  order.  The  Pres- 
ident has  begged  us.  in  this  session — 
though  not  in  preTi|ious  ses.sions — to  quit 
spending.  But  whit  have  we  done?  We 
have  disregarded  his  request.  We  have 
spent  more  than  ke  has  recommended. 
And  I  submit  to  my  fellow  Senators  that 
when  we  do  that,  we  are  feeding  a  bane, 
not  a  boon,  to  the  physical  anatomy  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  making  it  a 
sick  nation  because  of  our  fear  of  ful- 
filling our  responsibility  as  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment made  concertung  the  article  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  I  cannot  look 
with  favor  upon  ttie  constant  denigra- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Our  Nation  has  been  good  to  the  people 
of  the  world.  We  have  spent  $110  billion 
in  trying  to  uplift  the  lives  of  other  peo- 
ple. Yet,  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  out  of  cormnlttee  hearings,  quota- 
tions are  broadcast  to  the  world  concern- 
ing statements  made  by  Senators. 

What  Is  the  substance  and  the  core  of 
those  statements? 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, through  statements  and  through 
question  put.  various  impressions  con- 
cerning the  United  States  were  given  to 
the  world. 

The  first  was  tkat  the  United  States 
is  the  aggressor  ia  South  Vietnam. 

If  U.S.  Senators  make  those  statements 
what  do  we  expect  the  Communist  and 
our  enemies  to  do? 

The  second  impression  was  that  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  impose  colo- 
nial domination  tipon  South  Vietnam, 
that  It  wants  to  exploit  the  human  and 
natural  resources  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  a  falsehood.  It  is  completely 
in  confiict  with  tlie  truth.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  explojf  the  human  or  natural 
r<;sources  of  South  Vietnam  or  of  any 
other  place  in  the  world. 

The  third  impnesslon  created  is  that 
the  United  State^.  in  effect,  is  making 
prostitutes  out  of  the  women  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  reject  that  statement  as  indefensible 
and  a  slur  on  the  honor  of  the  United 
States. 


The  fourth  impression  created  is  that 
the  United  States  is  committing  atroci- 
ties by  putting  to  death  innocent  civil- 
ian men  and  wtraen. 

A  recent  radio  program  stated  that  the 
era  of  atrocities  has  sprung  into  intense 
fury  within  the  last  few  days.  By  whom 
are  these  atrocities  being  committed? 
The  atrocities  have  been  and  now  are 
being  perpetrated  not  by  the  United 
States  but  by  the  Vietcong. 

One  of  our  Senators  has  made  the 
statement  that  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Agency  dressed  its  agents  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Vietcong  and  then  sent  them  into 
the  villages  to  kill  irmocent  men  and  to 
rape  women  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  blame  on  the  Communists. 
That  statement  was  carried  all  over 
the  world.  The  news  agencies  in  Peking 
and  Moscow  grabbed  that  story  and 
spread  it. 

The  fifth  impression  created  is  that  the 
United  States  is  demanding,  uncondi- 
tional surrender  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  go  to  the  nego- 
tiation table. 

That  is  not  a  fact.  We  sought  every 
avenue  available  by  which  to  get  the 
Communist  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  the  negoti- 
ating table.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do 
it. 

I  do  agree  with  some  aspects  of  the 
statements  made  here  concerning  the 
placing  of  a  man  on  the  moon.  I  have 
fought  for  reductions  in  the  cost  of  that 
program. 

My  clear  purpose  has  been  to  speak 
one  word  on  behalf  of  a  country  that  has 
been  good  to  the  people  of  the  world  and 
has  been  extraordinarily  beneficent  to 
its  own  people. 

Any  statements  to  the  contrary  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  MUSKIIE.  Mr.  President,  I  j-ield 
2  minutes  on  the  biU  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  In  this  Chamber  has 
ever  attempted  to  denigrate  our  coun- 
try. 

I  think  every  Senator  is  patriotic,  re- 
gardless of  his  point  of  view.  I  think 
that  he  does  his  best  for  the  Nation  in 
the  light  as  he  views  it. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port in  its  ■■whisper"  column,  as  it  has 
been  called.  It  probably  should  be 
labeled  the  gossip  column. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  sick  man 
of  the  world.  However,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  our  cities  are  suffering  from  an 
illness. 

In  a  meeting  held  before  a  Senate 
committee  earlier  this  week,  when  the 
Attorney  General  was  asked  whether 
there  was  any  agitation  connected  with 
the  situations  existhig  hi  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis,  Chicago.  Detroit.  Los  An- 
geles. Rochester,  and  the  many  other 
large  cities  in  our  Nation,  he  said: 

Yao.  There  were  agitators  Involved,  and 
those  agitators  were  named  dlaease  and  pov- 
erty and  hunger  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  pending  bill, 
on  which  both  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  ranlclng  minority  member  are  in 
accord  as  far  as  the  ultimate  objectives 
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are  concerned,   is  a  step   in  the   right 

direction. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  apply  to  a 
State  like  mine,  any  more  than  it  does 
to  a  State  like  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  or  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
However,  it  is  a  national  problem  which 
we  must  recognize. 

There  is  a  growing  disrespect  for  the 
rule  of  law  in  this  counti-y.  Respeci  for 
the  rule  of  law  is  the  bedrock  of  aiiy  so- 
ciety. Disrespect  is  symptomatic  of  so- 
ciety which  does  not  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities. We  camiot  blink  our  eyes 
at  this  situation. 

The  cities  themselves  evidently  cannot 
cope  with  this  problem  alone.  It  ;s  up 
to  us  to  try  to  do  something  because  it 
is  a  national  problem  and  ours  is  a  na- 
tional responsibility.  It  Is  unfortunate, 
but  every  summer  the  situation  in  our 
major  cities  seems  to  get  worse. 

Insofar  as  civU  rights  legislation  is 
concerned.  Congress,  year  after  year,  be- 
ginning under  the  leadership  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  when  he  was 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  has  passed 
many  civil  rights  bills.  However,  they 
are  no  panacea:  The  problem  we  try  to 
meet  in  this  bill  is  of  much  greater  scope 
and  its  causes  and  remedies  far  more 
complicated  than  the  problems  faced  In 
those  measures. 

I  think  it  is  proposals  like  this,  which 
try  to  reach  down  into  the  heart  of  large 
metropolitan  areas,  which  present  some 
hope  in  reaching  the  core  of  their  prob- 
lems— ^some  hope,  so  to  speak,  of  finding 
a  remedy  for  the  illness,  the  poverty,  the 
lack  of  education,  and  the  disease;  it  Is 
an  attempt  to  cure  rather  than  disperse 
these  problems. 

I  hope  that  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
Till  ever  be  accused  of  denigration  of 
this  country  because,  to  my  knowledge, 
no  one  has  done  so. 

I  certainly  would  not  place  any  sub- 
stance in  a  statement  carried  In  the 
■whisper"  colunan  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  which.  Incidentally,  was 
reporting  something  it  had  heard  in 
Europe. 

When  a  Member  of  the  Senate  refers  to 
an  allegation  of  this  kind  on  the  floor 
and  identifies  it  and  its  source,  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  charged  with  having 
made  that  statement  or  the  validity  of 
the  opinion  stated  therein.  He  has  made 
a  referral  and  identified  its  source. 

The  business  now  before  the  Senate  is 
to  decide  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  help 
the  people  in  the  large  cities  where  un- 
rest has  become  perermlal  and  where 
swne  action  must  be  taken  or  the  sit- 
uation will  get  worse. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
ine  Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  place  in 
the  Record  the  exact  words  tlmt  have 
"ten  discussed? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
w  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
o«ler  to  clarify  the  Item  that  has  been 
^iscussed  and  distorted  by  some  of  my 
wueagues.  I  want  to  read  precisely  what 
w^,i!!"i°"  P*^«  21  of  the  UB.  News  & 
J^d  Report  of  August  22,  1966.     It 

to^if^^A  ^«»^™  leader,  are  beginning 
"»  world,    plagued  wtlh  war,  strike*,  .treet 


riots — Including  arsons  and  looting  crime 
running  wild,  and  with  a  dollar  facing  an 
uncertain  future. 

I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  we  know 
we  have  had  tills  unfortunate  strike.  It 
has  inconvenienced  all  of  us.  We  have 
had  the  riots,  accompanied  by  arson  and 
looting.  We  have  seen  the  pictures. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  alleging,  and 
never  have,  that  these  are  incurable  or 
that  the  whole  country  has  It.  We  have 
not  had  this  In  Arkansas  and  many 
other  places.  It  is  only  a  symptom  of  a 
problem  that  we  ought  to  deal  with.  I 
do  not  Uke  to  have  the  United  States  re- 
ferred to  by  anybody  as  a  "sick  man." 
That  is  why  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  was  not  the  Intent  of  my  remarks 
to  imply  that  any  Member  of  tills  body 
is  unpatriotic. 

I  realize  that  we  have  our  foibles  and 
weaknesses  in  this  country ;  and  I  know, 
too,  that  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
the  United  States  great  is  that  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  freedom  of  assembly,  we  can 
speak  out  about  the  things  that  are  wrong 
with  this  country.  I  hope  that  we  will 
never  lose  the  facility  for  self-analysis 
and  self-criticism,  because  I  beUeve  that 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  made 
our  country  great. 

I  become  a  little  riled  sometimes  when 
it  is  hnplled  that  the  United  States  has 
precipitated  war.  We  have  been  in  four 
wars  in  this  century,  none  of  which  we 
started  ourselves,  two  of  which  we  cer- 
tainly were  not  ready  for,  and  the  one 
in  which  we  are  Involved  now  Is  a  nastv. 
filthy  little  thing  that  I  wish  we  were  not 
involved  in.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  we  are.  Why  are  we?  Because  a 
great  and  tyrannical  power  has  sought 
to  impose  its  will  on  a  people  who  are  not 
capable  of  defending  themselves. 

We  seek  no  territorial  or  population 
aggrandizement  for  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  want  any  more  territory,  and 
we  do  not  want  amy  more  people  for 
whom  to  be  responsible.  As  I  see  it,  our 
national  goal  is  to  attempt  to  create  a 
chmale  in  this  world,  or  help  create  a 
chmate  in  this  world,  in  which  all  people 
can  aspire  to  self-determination  and 
have  some  reasonable  hope  of  realizing 
that  aspiration. 

I  wish  that  we  did  not  have  to  spend 
so  much  money  on  defense,  but  we  must. 
It  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Not  only 
must  we  fight  a  war,  but  also  we  must 
deter  bigger  wars,  and  that  is  why  we 
spend  what  we  spend  on  defense. 

With  respect  to  the  problems  of  the 
United  States,  the  national  defense  Is  a 
function  ttiat  can  be  performed  only  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  raising  of  arms  is  a  peculiar  con- 
comitant of  nationality.  Therefore, 
only  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  competent  to  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  national  de- 
fense. But  as  far  as  our  social  problems 
are  concerned,  as  far  as  our  economic 
problems  axe  concerned,  as  far  as  the 
problems  of  cities  are  concerned,  many 
other  entitles  work  on  these  probiem,s — 
the  city  government  Itself,  the  private 


organizations,  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions that  operate  within  cities.  State 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  applied  to  the  cities;  It  Is 
not  solely  the  responsibility  of  535  men 
sitting  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  Wash- 
ington. And  when  we  say  ttiat  It  is,  we 
are  being  arrogant  and  we  are  being  pre- 
siunptuous. 

I  still  believe  tliat  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  their  capacity 
as  citizens  of  the  community  and  of  the 
State,  are  capable  of  disciplining  them- 
selves to  do  for  themselves  what  they 
should  and  must  do.  What  we  propose 
to  do  is  very  little  compared  to  what 
they  have  already  done. 

I  think  that  sometimes  in  our  pre- 
sumptuousness  we  arrogate  power  unto 
ourselves  that  ultimately  results  in 
weakening — or  perhaps,  in  some  In- 
stances, destroying — the  sense  of 
individual  and  local  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  that  this  pro«{ram  is  not  nec- 
essary. We  are  doing  things  for  the 
cities.  We  have  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  operation.  How  much  money 
in  that  program  has  not  been  used? 
Billions  of  dollars  have  been  authorized 
which  have  not  been  used.  So  that  we 
are  not  even  making  full  utilization  of 
all  the  money  that  has  been  authorized 
and  made  available  for  iwban  renewal. 
I  shall  place  those  figures  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposition  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  with  Inadequate 
guidehnes,  somewhat  vague  In  character, 
leaving  so  much  to  the  tirbitrary  will 
and  discretion  of  one  or  a  few  men.  will 
not  be  the  panacea  for  all  t*ie  Ills  of  the 
cities. 

Urban  renewal  has  spent  $1.5  billion 
in  Federal  funds  since  1949.  out  of  a  total 
of  $7.6  authorized.  Full  utilization  has 
not  been  made  of  that  money. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  frwn  a 
number  of  distinguished  Senators  from 
rural  States.  I  come  from  an  urban 
State  In  my  State  are  at  least  15  cities 
with  a  larger  population  than  the  largest 
city  in  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  Houston  ha£  a 
million  and  a  quai"ter  people,  Dallas  haa 
a  million,  San  Antonio  has  800,000. 
There  are  many  big  cities  In  my  States. 
I  was  born  In  the  sixth  largest  city  of  the 
United  States.  Houston,  and  I  sun  not  in- 
sisting on  the  needs  of  the  cities;  but  I 
submit  that  if  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  tlie  urban  State  of  Texas  do  not 
want  this  program,  I  carmot  understand 
why  these  rural  gentlemen  are  advocat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
S-enator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Texu.  I  be- 
lieve in  his  sincerity.  I  believe  he  is  con- 
sistent as  he  is  constant  in  his  persistency 
Ln  counseling  us  to  be  cautious  and  very 
careful  in  expending  money  on  a  Federal 
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level  to  perform  tasks  that  possibly  could 
be  performed  on  a  local  level.  But  I  hope 
that  he  would  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  as  well. 

I  come  from  a  very  urbanized  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  beloved  densely 
populated  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  been 
characterized  as  a  city  State.  More  than 
half  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  live  in 
metropolitan  Providence. 

I  have  been  Governor  of  my  State  for 
6  years,  and  I  have  been  honored  to  be  in 
the  n^.  Senate  for  16  years.  Ours  is  a 
State  founded  on  religious  and  racial 
tolerance  and  I  never  dreamed  that  in  my 
own  State  we  would  have  demonstrations 
in  any  of  our  cities,  but  they  have  taken 
place. 

I  believe  that  the  world  Is  going 
throMlh  a  transition  period.  It  may  be 
called  an  evolution  or  It  may  be  called 
revolution,  but  people  are  beginning  to 
understand  more  and  more  about  what 
the  dignity  of  man  means.  They  are 
reaching  out  for  those  basic  values  that 
are  known  as  freedom  and  liberty  and 
the  right  to  think  as  one  feels  he  should 
think,  and  the  right  to  say  what  a  man 
thinks. 

As  depressed  and  oppressed  people 
understand  more,  they  demand  more — 
and  those  demands  are  not  limited  to 
any  one  locality — and  are  beyond  the 
means  of  any  one  locality  to  meet. 

It  is  a  wise  local  authority  that  recog- 
nises this  and  it  is  a  conscientious  local 
authority  that  seeks  the  help  to  avoid 
calamity. 

Mr.  F1«8ldent.  my  experience  has  been 
that  many  mayors  are  asking  for  this 
kind  of  a  program.  It  is  not  because 
they  desire  to  extend  their  hand  and  dip 
their  fingers  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  problem  is  so 
toantic  and  the  task  is  so  herculean 
that  it  is  almost  Impossible,  on  a  paro- 
dilal  level,  to  do  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done  to  remove  these  scourges, 
fee  genesis  of  which  goes  back  100  years. 
Sometimes  we  become  a  little  impatient 
because  we  think  we  should  be  able  to 
do  It  in  a  fortnight.  We  cannot  do  it 
in  a  fortnight,  but  we  must  begin  to  do 
something  about  it.  And  here  is  our  op- 
portunity, and  here  is  our  necessity. 

The  television  is  our  teacher  when  one 
sees  Americans  rising  against  Americans. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  at  this 
point  that  I  have  not  been  discouraged 
in  this  country.  Oood  heavens,  no.  I 
can  understand  the  burning  desire  of  the 
humble  heart  to  share  in  the  glory  that 
America  can  and  does  mean.  There  is 
no  man  who  can  understand  the  glory 
of  America  better  than  the  Senator  who 
ia  now  speaking.  No  one  can  under- 
stand that  better  than  I.  No  one  should 
understand  more  and  appreciate  more 
about  what  America  means  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
am  a  product  of  the  glory,  the  benevo- 
lence, and  the  opportunity  of  America. 
For  otherwise  I  would  never  have  been 
Governor  of  my  State,  or  would  I  be  in 
the  Senate  today. 

Sometimes  those  glories  seem  a  little 
tarnished.  It  la  true  that  sometimes  a 
handful  of  rowdies  take  over  in  the 
dtles  and  make  the  situation  look  bad. 
Those  are  sore  spots — and  they  stand 


out  because  they  ate  sore  spots.  But 
they  are  not  symbolic  of  the  vast  youth 
of  America. 

I  have  visited  college  after  college.  I 
have  talked  to  college  groups  by  the  hun- 
dreds across  this  Nation.  I  dare  to  say 
that  the  youth  of  today  is  as  clean,  good, 
and  law  abiding,  perhaps  even  better  to- 
day than  in  my  day  of  youth. 

Violence  rather  thftn  virtue  makes  the 
headlines.  So  there  are  news  items  pub- 
lished on  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers and  people,  perhaps  somewhere  in 
London  or  Rome,  without  looking  at  their 
own  troubles,  say  that  America  is  falling 
apart. 

Of  course,  America  is  not  falling  ap>art. 
I  do  not  care  where  anyone  lives  in  the 
world;  he  would  like  to  come  to  America. 
I  do  not  care  whether  they  live  in  Italy, 
Prance,  or  Germany,  people  look  toward 
America  with  awe.  There  Is  no  place  in 
the  world  like  America.  One  need  only 
travel  to  discover  that  fact — and  our  good 
fortune.  It  is  a  goed  fortune  that  we 
know— only  too  welj— all  Americans  do 
not  share  in  equal  measure. 

On  this  question  I  know  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  cure  for  our  Ills. 

The  PRESXDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  4  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIOrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  do  we  hold  out 
to  these  depressed  people?  What  do  we 
hold  out  to  these  denied  people?  What 
is  the  answer  for  the  slums?  We  build 
a  big  freeway  to  accommodate  air-condi- 
tioned Cadillacs  so  that  they  will  not 
be  interrupted  in  their  travel.  We  build 
tremendous  highways.  Where  do  we 
build  them?  We  build  them  right 
through  a  slum  area. 

Do  we  say  to  ourselves.  "Where  do 
these  poor  people  go?"  Where  do  they 
go?  Is  there  a  worse  ghetto  than  the 
ghetto  they  are  leaving?  If  there  is,  that 
is  a  despicable  and  aeplorable  situation. 
We  have  to  act.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  have  to  find  housing 
for  the  dispossessed. 

There  is  not  a  city  In  my  State  which 
can  meet  that  responsibility  on  its  owti. 
We  have  succeeded  in  taxing  nearly 
everything  on  a  national  level.  About  all 
that  can  be  done  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  is  to  raise  the  tax  on  real  estate. 
It  gets  so  that  a  family  man  with  two  or 
three  children  cannot  afford  to  own  his 
own  home. 

After  awhile  the  burden  becomes  so 
great  that  even  here  in  Washington  we 
raise  the  income  tax  from  time  to  time. 
We  do  this  and  we  do  that.  Everyone 
gets  the  idea,  "Let's  go  to  Washington." 

I  do  not  encourage  that,  I  do  not  en- 
dorse that.  I  do  not  aondone  anyone  who 
looks  at  It  that  way. 

I  understand  that  Governors  had  a 
group  conference  not  too  long  ago.  as  did 
a  group  of  mayors.  They  thought  that 
the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  that 
we  collect  on  a  national  level  should  be 
sent  back  without  limitation  for  them  to 
spend  as  they  see  fit,  I  do  not  like  that 
idea.  Anybody  who  seeks  the  privilege 
to  spenJihmoney  should  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  ralA  it.    That  is  my  philosophy. 


If  money  is  going  to  be  spent,  then  the 
responsibility  for  raising  it  must  be  as- 
stmied  by  the  spender.  That  is  our  re- 
sponsibility here.  We  raised  the  money 
here,  and  now  we  have  the  privilege  of 
spending  It. 

The  question  is:  Are  we  throwing  the 
money  away?  Are  we  wasting  it  away? 
Or  are  we  beginning  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done,  as  a  first  step?  I  say,  "as  a  first 
step,"  because  if  you  do  not  take  that 
first  step,  you  cannot  take  the  second 
step  and  the  succeeding  steps  to  do  some- 
thing about  removing  the  deplorable 
conditions  that  exist  in  some  of  our  urban 
areas. 

Possibly  some  States  do  not  have  the 
problem  which  others  have  in  their  con- 
gested areas.  But  there  has  been  an 
exodus  of  Negroes  from  the  South  to  the 
North.  There  has  been  an  exodus  of 
Puerto  Ricans  from  Puerto  Rico.  There 
has  been  a  trend  for  them  to  go  to  the 
urban  areas  of  the  North.  In  many  in- 
stances four  or  five  members  of  one  fam- 
ily live  In  one  room.  Their  history  is  not 
a  pleasant  one.  Many  of  these  places  are 
rat  infested.  Many  young  babies  in  their 
cribs  are  being  bitten  by  rats.  When 
that  happens  one  can  imagine  how  re- 
sentful that  mother  and  father  become. 
Protest  is  proper.  Then,  there  comes  the 
question  of  whether  there  are  going  to  be 
violent  or  nonviolent  demonstrations. 

I  respect  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower],  but  I  think 
that  he  goes  too  far  when  he  says  that 
this  program  is  unnecessary.  The  min- 
ute that  that  is  said  one  would  be  closing 
his  eyes  to  the  many  scourges  that  are 
afflicting  American  society.  Unless  we 
begin  to  do  something  about  this  situa- 
tion, in  time  we  will  pay  a  severe  price. 
Necessity  is  not  to  be  met  by  neglect. 

Today  industrj-  is  organized.  Today 
labor  is  organized  on  a  lofty  level.  To- 
day even  the  oppressed  are  organized  on 
a  major  level.  One  does  not  quarrel,  con- 
test, or  fight  against  that  individual  as  an 
individual  any  more.  That  would  be 
fighting  against  the  cause  that  he  rep- 
resents, and  you  are  not  going  to  sweep 
that  mighty  ijssue  under  the  carpet. 
That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Yes,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  point. 
There  is  sincerity  on  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  I  understand  that.  But  I  am 
not  carried  off  by  the  idea  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  sit  back  and  say.  "Let's 
let  the  town  people  do  it;  let  the  city 
people  do  it:  let  the  State  people  do  it, 
and  the  job  will  be  done." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  job  will  not  be 
done  in  that  fashion.  I  realize  that  this 
is  not  even  a  ripple  in  the  ocean.  I  real- 
ize that  this  is  hardly  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.    But  it  is  a  start. 

There  was  a  report  by  a  commission 
headed  by  John  McCone,  the  distin- 
guished industrialist  and  one  of  the 
greatest  public  servants  that  we  have 
known — at  least,  that  I  have  known  In 
my  term  in  the  Senate.  He  was  formerly 
the   Chairman   of    the   Atomic   Energy 
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Commission.  His  report  said  we  need  $5 
billion  to  take  care  of  Watts.  Would  you 
levy  that  on  a  local  level? 

Where  would  $5  billion  be  raised  in 
Watts?  I  am  not  saying  that  we  should 
start  appropriating  $5  billion,  but  some- 
where along  the  way  someone  has  to  help. 
This  is  a  national  responsibility.  If  this 
situation  is  permitted  to  grow  and  grow, 
whether  it  is  in  Chicago,  whether  it  is  in 
Providence,  whether  it  is  in  Austin,  Tex., 
whether  it  is  in  Houston,  or  Billings, 
Mont.,  or  Augusta,  Maine.  I  do  not  care; 
let  it  grow,  and  grow,  and  grow,  and  it 
will  be  a  cancerous  growth  that  could 
well  destroy  the  American  system.  Let 
us  operate  while  there  is  time. 

The  time  to  do  something  is  now,  to- 
day. Do  it  with  moderation,  and  not,  as 
we  have  done  in  some  other  programs, 
where  we  proceeded  on  a  crash  basis  and 
found  ourselves  in  trouble. 

I  am  not  defending  waste  or  malad- 
ministration. I  am  defending  a  philoso- 
phy. This  problem  has  assumed  national 
proportions.  It  has  become  a  national 
concern,  and  it  needs  some  kind  of  na- 
tional remedy.  And  this  Senate  must 
do  its  part. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  unto  myself. 

I  think  that  sometimes  we  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  wherever  a 
problem  presents  itself,  if  we  just  throw 
some  Federal  money  at  it  it  will  go  away. 
I  might  point  out  that  Federal  programs 
themselves  have  caused  some  displace- 
ment and  some  discomfort  for  slum 
dwellers  because  Federal  bulldozers  for 
urban  projects  have  more  often  than  not 
displaced  people  with  no  other  place  to  go 
and  left  them  with  inadequate  housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  unto  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
demonstration  cities  bill  and  the  testi- 
mony supporting  it  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  leave  the  Congress  almost 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  program. 

At  no  time  has  the  Congress  been  told 
in  the  hearings  to  how  many  cities  the 
supporters  of  the  program  intend  to  give 
these  broad  benefits ; 

Or  what  cities  they  believe  will  be  able 
U>  qualify  for  the  benefits  as  demonstra- 
tion cities; 

Or  what  the  estimated  cost  of  the  total 
program  might  be. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee said  in  their  report  that  this  is  no 
tune  to  expand  extensive  spending  pro- 
grams, yet  there  is  an  authorization  of 
nearly  $i  billion  in  this  measure  for  a 
program  about  which  the  Meml>ers  of 
Congress  have  been  given  minute  evi- 
dence of  need. 

I  recognize  the  plight  of  our  big 
Cities— and  of  some  of  our  smaller  cities 
as  well— but  with  the  count^^•'s  money 
aemands  what  they  are  and  with  cost- 
w-uvlng  dangers  what  they  are,  it  would 
oe  wiser  to  consider  this  inflationary 
period  to  be  the  time  for  planning  instead 


of  spending — planning  for  the  days  when 
spending  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
supply  and  cost  of  money. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
keep  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  demon- 
stration cities  bill  intact  for  planning 
purposes  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

We  can  hope  and  pray  that  before 
those  2  plarming  years  have  ended  Viet- 
nam will  be  only  a  blot  on  history's  pic- 
ture, that  the  dangers  of  inflation  will 
have  passed,  and  that  we  will  be  in  far 
better  fiscal  position  to  take  up  billion- 
dollar  expenditures  for  new  programs. 

My  amendment  would  leave  in  the  bill 
the  requested  $12  million  authorization 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968,  but  would  provide  that  no  funds  be 
appropriated  for  the  actual  operation  of 
the  program.  Thus,  we  would  have  a 
planning  program — and  we  could  use 
some  planning. 

My  amendment  adds  a  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year,  1967 
and  1968.  the  number  of  programs  which 
have  been  submitted  to  him  for  ap- 
proval; the  number  of  such  programs 
which  the  Secretary  feels  meet  the  cri- 
teria contained  In  the  bill;  the  city  dem- 
onstration agencies  which  have  sub- 
mitted satisfactory  applications  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  satisfactor>' 
applications. 

"Hiese  reports  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  Congress  as  to  who  might  get  the 
benefits  of  this  program  and  how  much 
they  might  get.  It  will  demonstrate, 
also,  whether  only  the  major  cities  can 
prepare  qualifying  plans  in  time  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  such  a  program. 

This  amendment  would  set  up  a  "plan 
now,  pay  later  "  program. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cities  can  w'ork 
with  those  urban  renewal  billions  which 
have  not  yet  been  used  up. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  my  amendment 
would  not  gut  the  bill.  It  would  simply 
eUminate  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969.  Let  us  give  the 
money  for  plans.  Let  us  get  the  plans 
and  let  us  look  at  the  plans.  Let  Con- 
gress have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  the  planning  and  what  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretarj'  will  be,  as  to  how 
he  will  apply  the  standards  and  the 
criteria.  Othen^ise,  we  will  be  leaving  a 
great  deal  of  arbitrary  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  Thus,  I  think  we  had 
better  go  ahead  and  authorize  the  plan- 
ning, but  not  bind  ourselves  hand  and 
foot  by  authorizing  $900  million  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  asked  me  to  yield 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
some  questions,  wliich  I  am  delighted  to 
do  at  this  point;  and  I  therefore  yield 
myself  5  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
What  was  the  amount  that  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  be  expended  for 
the  program  outlining  the  problem? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    For  title  I.  the  demon -<r 
stration   cities  j)rogram.    the   President 
asked  for  an  open-ended  authorization 


which  he  indicated  would  call  for  $2.3 
billion  over  a  5-year  period.  Ttiis  is 
spelled  out  in  Secretary'  Weaver's  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  'What  is  the  amount 
allowed  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  cut  that 
amount  to  $900  million,  and  have  cut  the 
period  from  5  years  to  3  years.  That  is, 
the  bill  now  provides  for  planning  money 
in  this  fiscal  year  of  $12  million,  and 
planning  money  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
of  $12  million;  and  then  $400  million  for 
program  money  for  fiscal  1968;  third. 
$500  million  in  program  money  for  fiscal 
1969. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  wlU  be  no 
money  available  for  the  execution  of  the 
project  in  the  first  year? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  money  allo- 
cated is  the  $12  million  for  planning? 
In  the  second  year,  there  is  $12  million 
for  plarming,  and  then  there  is  $400  mil- 
lion for  execution? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  interject  there, 
actually  there  is  another  $250  million  in 
the  bill — section   113. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  get  to  that 
later. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  were  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  demonstration  cities  part 
of  the  program.  I  think  we  will  get  to 
that  point  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "What  Is  the  amount 
in  the  third  year? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Five  hundred  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  new  money 
for  planning? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  no  planning 
money  in  the  third  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  the  time  of  the 
third  year  the  planning  is  supposed  to 
have  been  completed? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  has  the  com- 
mittee done  with  respect  to  the  open- 
ended  authorization? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  We  have  eliminated  the 
open-ended  authorization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mention  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  of  the 
$250  milHon  item.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain that,  please? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  the  House  slde-^1- 
though  the  House  has  not  yet  acted  on 
the  bill— in  the  House  committee,  $600 
million  was  added  for  urban  renewal  be- 
cause it  was  feared  that  otherwise  the 
outstanding  urban  renewal  authoriza- 
tion might  be  drained  for  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  to  the  detriment  of 
other  cities  in  other  communities  that 
would  not  be  in  the  demonstration  cities 
program.  Thus,  the  $600  million  was 
added.  We  have  cut  that  amount  to  $250 
million,  which  is  in  tills  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  answers 
all  my  questions,  and  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  hus  information. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
the  bill  reads  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  may  contract  to  make  grants 
under  this  title,  on  or  after  July  1,  1967,  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $260,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  authority  to  contract  to  mAke 
grants  provided  by  this  sentence  shall  be 
exercised  only  with  respect  to  an  urban  re- 
newal project  which  Is  identlfled  and  sched- 
uled to  be  carried  out  ae  one  of  the  project* 
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or  actlvltl««  Included  within  an  approved 
oompr^enslTe  city  demoustntlon  pro- 
gram •  •  •• 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  right.  That 
means  that  we  would  have  to  resort  to 
the  outstanding  urban  renewal  author- 
ization. The  Senator  has  stated  exactly 
what  I  said.    There  Is  no  difference. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  because  I  think  it 
would  gut  the  program.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  engaged  in 
a  series  of  hearings  before  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Subcc«nmlttee  of  the 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  of  which  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  KENifEDY] 
b  also  a  member. 

We  are  learning  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  that  he 
regards  the  Incendiary  potential  build- 
ing up  within  the  cities  as  being  so  great 
that  he  cannot  assure  us  there  will  be 
no  riots  In  as  many  as  40  cities. 

We  are  sufferliig  from  great  demo- 
graphic and  social  changes  In  the  great 
cities  of  this  coimtry,  from  an  enormous 
Increase  in  population — tt  now  amounts 
to  125  million  p>eople  out  of  an  aggregate 
population  in  the  United  States  of  aorae- 
what  under  200  million — which  repre- 
sents a  literal  revolution  in  population 
change,  the  flow  of  people  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  urbem  areas — ^Including  a 
great  outpouring  from  the  Southern 
States,  heavily  attributable  to  a  century 
of  suppression  of  the  Negro  people  in  the 
South. 

All  this  has  created  enormous  problems 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  public  order 
and  tranquillity. 

One  thing  is  clear — whatever  we  may 
do,  whatever  it  is  our  Intention  to  do, 
the  time  to  do  It  is  now  and  not  tomor- 
row. With  the  best  faith  In  the  world. 
If  it  Is  given  us  to  have  only  planning 
funds  for  great  projects  In  the  cities  of 
a  oMnprehenslve  nature  such  as  are  con- 
templated In  the  pending  bill.  It  will  be 
necesBary  to  defer  realization  for  at  least 
the  2  years  which  could  be  indispensible 
In  preventing  what  may  happen  in  many 
of  our  greet  cities. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  this 
concentration  of  problems  In  the  cities 
at  the  same  time  we  are  fighting  a  war 
In  Vietnam.  But,  let  us  rem«nber,  we 
have  the  great  productive  power  of  the 
United  States  with  us.  We  must  there- 
fore, try  to  uUlize  a  fair  allocatlan  of  our 
resources  so  that  we  do  not.  by  design, 
delay  the  consimunatlon  of  what  is  ur- 
gently required  in  order  to  bring  a  con- 
dition of  tranquillity  back  to  the  country 
and  return  security  to  the  jpeoiple  of  the 
cities — 126  million  strong. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  to  which 
we  have  been  listening  every  morning — 
including  this  morning — that  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  on  which  this  pro- 
gram can  zero  in  is  the  comprehensive 
approach  to  do  something  with  impor- 


tant sections  of  the  city,  especially  its 
central  core. 

We  have  had  express  testunony  from 
the  Attorney  General,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Eduration.  and  Welfare, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  suid  Urban 
Development,  from  the  Government  offi- 
cials who  testified.  They  pick  out  this 
demonstration  citiefl  program  as  the  key 
to  whether  or  not  we  can  get  moving  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  problems.  If  we 
let  this  slide,  we  at^  inviting  what  we 
will  get — to  wit.  dlBorder  in  the  cities, 
disorders  and  riots.  If  we  do  not  pass 
it,  we  leave  them  no  alternative  but  to 
loot  and  bum  as  a  product  of  their  de- 
spair. Of  course,  we  will  suppress  that 
disorder.  Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  will 
condone  anarchy,  bet  it  is  a  terrible  cost 
to  pay  for  failure  to  generate  what  is 
proiposed  here  on  t^e  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  shall  marshal  my  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill  for  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  gut  this  bill,  we 
will  be  Intentionally  and  designedly 
doing  something  that  we  should  not  do 
with  respect  to  the  situation  which  faces 
us  in  40  cities  of  Attierlca,  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  testified.  We  \^'lll  be  fac- 
ing riots  and  fires  unless  we  give  the  peo- 
ple something  to  which  they  can  look 
for  relief.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill  In  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  in  order  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  on  the  amendlnent  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  join  with  my  sen- 
ior colleague  from  Nlew  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
In  opposing  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  If  adopted.  I 
thliik  it  would  destroy  the  bill.  In  view 
of  the  disorders  that  have  taken  place 
in  our  cities  over  the  last  few  years,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  there  are  major  prob- 
lems for  the  countty  to  deal  with.  The 
question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  de- 
velop any  proposal  to  deal  with  our  urban 
problems  in  an  orderly  way. 

When  we  realize  that  80  percent  of 
our  people  will  live  in  the  cities  within 
the  next  few  decades,  when  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  those  cities  will  be  allowed 
to  grow  and  develop  as  places  were  peo- 
ple will  want  to  live  In  peace,  and  whether 
industries  will  rem^dn  in  the  cities,  the 
answer  is  really  going  to  dep>end  on  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  as  to  how  Federal  law  will  be 
structured  and  how  it  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  commimitles 
and  cities. 

My  disagreement  with  the  demonstra- 
tion dtles  program  Is  not  that  It  goes 
too  far,  but  that  It  does  not  go  far 
eiiough.     It  Is  but  a  beginning  In  an 


effort  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  of 
urban  areas  across  the  United  States. 

Although  I  join  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  about  the  need  to  pre- 
vent violence.  I  think  we  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  people  who  live  in 
urban  areas,  who  live  In  poverty,  who 
lack  opportunity  to  obtain  proper  train- 
ing and  education,  and  therefore  to  ob- 
tain jobs. 

When  we  consider  that  43  percent  of 
the  Negro  families  who  live  In  urban 
ghettos  are  now  living  in  dilapidated  and 
substandard  housing,  when  we  consider 
that  one-quarter  of  the  children  in  the 
ghettos  are  "aid  to  dependent"  children, 
we  realize  the  importance  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, this  legislation,  which  will,  for 
the  first  time,  bring  all  of  the  Federal 
programs  together  in  a  coordinated  way 
It  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  to 
put  together  the  Federal  program  which 
the  cities  and  the  States  might  use.  I 
think  It  Is  the  first  opportunity  to  really 
bring  private  enterprise  into  the  effort 
to  bring  about  a  solution. 

E>oes  the  Senator  from  Maine  agree? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  difficult  to  project  the  extent  to 
which  the  cities  and  States  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram which  will  be  stimulated  and  gen- 
erated by  the  supplemental  money  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture will  be  on  the  order  of  $5.5  billion, 
considering  local  governments.  State 
governments,  the  private  sector,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
existing  and  supplemental  programs.  It 
is  this  effort  that  we  need  to  unleash. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York. 
Through  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  and  also  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  some  years, 
the  necessity  has  been  shown  for  a  co- 
ordinated approach  to  these  problems, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  a  coordi- 
nated approach  that  has  been  lacking. 
This  bill  will  be  a  means  of  coordinating 
the  various  programs  and  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  these  programs,  of 
which  there  are  hundreds,  to  bear  on 
the  problems  in  a  coordinated  way. 

We  had  an  example  of  this  in  New 
York  City,  when  $10  million  worth  of 
poverty  money  had  to  be  turned  back 
because  they  were  not  dealing  with  it 
properly. 

This  program  will  enable  all  the  pro- 
gramjs  to  bear  on  the  problem  for  the 
first  time  in  a  coordinated  way.  For  the 
first  time  it  will  bring  private  enterprise 
into  the  ghetto  areas.  There  are  no  Gen- 
eral Electrics  in  Harlem  or  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  Private  enterprise,  which 
has  been  responsible  for  so  much  of  the 
success  of  this  country,  will  for  the  first 
time  be  able  to  play  a  part  in  this  effort. 

We  have  all  talked  about  coordination 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  commu- 
nity level.  All  of  us  have  been  critical 
when  It  has  not  existed.  We  have  filj 
said  that  our  private  enterprise  should 
be  utilized. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  come  up 
with  a  program — a  limited  but  neces- 
sary program. — which  will  give  us  a  co- 
ordinated attack  against  the  problems 


and  bring  in  private  enterprise  in  a  sub- 
stantial way. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  eminently  correct,  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  New  York 
;Mr.  Kennedy]  in  expressing  my  support 
for  the  bill.  In  many  ways,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  identical. 
"  I  strongly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  for  his  magnificent 
job  in  shepherding  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor.  I  hope  he  will  be  successful  in  get- 
ting it  passed  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  even  more  commendable  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
does  not  come  from  an  urban  area.  Yet 
he  has  mastered  these  facts  better  than 
many  of  us  to  bring  out  the  problems 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  and  the  smal- 
ler cities,  too. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  in  stating  that  this  pro- 
gram is  inadequate.  It  ought  to  be  10 
times  as  large  as  it  Is.  I  say  that  in  all 
seriousness.  It  should  be  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $9  billion  instead  of  $900  mil- 
lion. But  it  is  still  a  foot  in  the  door. 
Perhaps  with  this  start,  we  can  get  mov- 
ing—if we  can  ever  get  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam cleaned  up — and  proceed  to  do  what 
should  be  done. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
table  which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
placed  in  the  Record  of  yesterday,  on 
page  19871,  which  shows  the  Federal 
programs  brought  together  for  coordi- 
nation under  this  program. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  That  list  in.'.udes  49  of 
the  programs  most  likely  to  be  under  the 
demonstration  cities  program.  It  is  not 
all  of  them,  but  these  49  appear  the  most 
likely  to  be  brought  imder  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  a  magnificent 
job. 

As  I  have  said.  I  do  not  think  the  bill 
provides  enough  money,  but  with  the 
initial  expenditures  for  planning  and  co- 
ordination, perhaps  we  can  get  rolling. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  many  of  these 
programs  overlap.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  projects  which  can  be  coordinated 
under  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  urban  areas.  There  are  a  host 
01  problems  under  the  education  pro- 
grams which  are  Involved.  I  have  the 
nonor  to  serve  on  that  subconmilttee.  as 
well. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
aone  a  magnificent  job  in  getting  this 

Show-  on  the  road."  I  hope  that  the 
^endment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
wmch  would  destroy  that  good  work,  will 
be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
™e  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
''lore  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.     No. 
thTi-  °?UQLAS.    Mr.   President,   will 
"le  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
*wr  from   Illinois,   the   Senator   from 


South  Carolina  asked  for  some  time  ear- 
lier. I  should  like  to  have  him  go  ahead ; 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Dllnois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair ) .     Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
enthusiastically  .support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  to  the  pending 
bill. 

In  the  present  context  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  affairs  of  our  country.  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  S.  3708,  the 
Demonstrations  Cities  and  Metroiwlitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  should  even  be 
considered  on  its  merits.  A  major  por- 
tion of  the  Senate  session  yesterday  was 
devoted  to  a  very  thorough  discussion  of 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  Many 
Senators  joined  in  and  expressed  their 
concern  in  this  area  and  their  support 
in  taking  positive  steps  to  correct  the 
decidedly  inflationary  tendencies  in  our 
economy  and  the  trend  toward  higher 
and  higher  rates  of  interest. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmirk]  discussed  this 
matter  in  great  detail,  and  he  made  one 
particularly  significant  point  which  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  by  quoting  his 
statement  verbatim  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  it  appears  on  page 
19826. 

Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  first 
column  on  that  page,  Mr.  Proxmire  says: 

But  the  Inflation  In  both  Interest  rates 
and  prices  is  coming  from  the  boom  In  con- 
struction, and  to  thla  the  Government  Is 
directly  contributing,  and  In  a  big  way. 

Consider  these  shocking  facte,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  recognlae  that  this  is  taking  place 
In  a  period  of  inflatlonarj'  boom  in  con- 
struction that  has  contributed  to  a  home- 
bulidlng  recession. 

Here  Is  the  Oovemment's  spending  for 
civil  public  wortas.  excluding  national  de- 
fense.   I  repeat,  excluding  national  defense. 

For  1958,  the  total  civilian  Federal  spend- 
ing m  this  area  was  $3.1  billion.  By  1963, 
It  hit  $5.8  billion.  And  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  of  1967  this  year  of  construction  Infla- 
tion— It  Is  »7.6  billion  of  Federal  civil  con- 
struction. 

This  spending  has  far  more  than  doubled 
In  9  short  years.  It  Is  civilian,  not  national 
defense  spending;  It  Is  directly  Inflationary; 
It  requires  Government  borrowing  that 
drives  up  Interest  rates;  and  In  past  wars  It 
has  been  either  partly  or  wholly  deferred, 

Mr.  President,  this  point  is  very  well 
taken,  and  it  certainly  has  a  significant 
bearing  upon  the  Senate's  action  with 
regard  to  the  pending  Tower  amend- 
ment. 

The  Tower  amendment  makes  this  bill 
a  planning  bill  and  would  allow  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  review  the  plans 
before  deciding  whether  they  merit  the 
tremendous  outlay  of  funds  which  Is 
contemplated  In  the  bill.  Unquestion- 
ably, this  is  a  wiser  course  of  action  to 
follow. 
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Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  here 
that  we  will  have  more  demonstrations, 
more  riots,  and  more  trouble  unless  we 
pass  this  demonstration  cities  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  demonstrators  are  lay- 
ing down  an  ultimatimi  as  to  what  they 
are  going  to  do  unless  we  pass  this  bill, 
as  I  understand. 

I  wish  to  say  here  and  now  that  if  we 
pass  this  demonstration  cities  bill  it  will 
not  stop  the  demonstrations  and  the 
riots.  It  will  not  stop  all,  or  even  a 
significant  portion  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, such  as  have  occurred  in  Chicago, 
in  Cleveland,  in  Harlem,  In  Buffalo,  In 
Detroit,  and  in  the  other  places  through- 
out the  country,  because  there  is  evidence 
that  some  of  those  demonstrations  are 
either  Communist  irispired.  Communist 
directed,  or  Communist  controlled.  Even 
the  mayor  of  Chicago,  Mayor  Daley, 
found  evidence  of  Communist  involve- 
ment or  Instigation  as  a  resixlt  of  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  riots  in  Chicago. 
Until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
takes  steps  to  expose  the  individuals  In- 
volved In  demonstration  after  demon- 
stration, and  shows  up  those  people  for 
what  they  are,  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
the  riots.  Certainly  passing  this  demon- 
stration cities  bill  will  not  stop  the 
demonstrations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  Tower  amendment  in  the  in- 
terest of  fiscal  responsibility  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mi".  President,  first  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Maine  on  his  magnificent  handling  of  this 
bill.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of 
Introducing  the  original  bill.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  improved  It  very 
markedly,  and  it  is  probable  that  we 
would  not  have  had  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  had  it  not  been  for  the  convinc- 
ing efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
both  in  the  subccMnmittee  and  In  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  the  only 
amounts  authorized  by  this  bill  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  $12  million  for 
planning,  and  that  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation of  $400  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  which  begins  on  July  1,  1967,  would 
probably  not  be  spent  until  1968.  So 
there  is  In  this  bill  no  Immediate  addition 
to  the  danger  of  Inflation;  and  during 
this  period,  we  can  certainly  expect  the 
processes  of  natural  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy— which  last  year  were  well  over  5 
percent — to  continue. 

So  the  bill  Is  not  inflationary.  It  deals 
with  a  problem  which  we  should  have 
faced  long  ago,  and  which.  If  we  do  not 
deal  with  It  now,  wUl  be  infinitely  more 
difficult  In  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we 
should  realize  this  program  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  urban  renewal.  It  Is  Intended 
as  a  supplement  to  urban  renewal,  and 
to  help  the  very  programs  to  be  carried 
through  by  the  cities  which  have  been 
losing  their  taxpaylng  capacity  by  the 
exodus  of  wealthier  citizens  and  of  light 
Industries  to  the  countryside;  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  have  been  taxed  by  an 
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Influx  of  poorer  citizens  Into  the  cities 
themselves. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Tower 
amendment,  which  would  "gut"  this  bill 
completely,  will  be  defeated  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

My  amendment  would  not  "gut"  the 
bill.  A  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  is 
earmarked  in  the  bill  for  urban  renewal 
projects  for  fiscal  1968.  My  amendment 
would  simply  serve  to  give  us  adequate 
time  to  examine  the  proposed  programs, 
and  then  to  vote  for  the  appropriations 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  folly  for  the  Senate  not  to 
adopt  the  Tower  amendment,  and  It 
would  be  a  greater  folly  If  the  Senate 
should  pass  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

It  has  all  the  prospects  and  all  the 
potential  of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
boondoggles  that  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed.  It  will  be  shot  through  with 
waste  and  corruption  and  goodness 
knows  what  all  before  we  get  through. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
language  of  the  criteria,  such  as  they 
are.  because  under  the  section  termed 
"Eligibility  for  Assistance,"  among  other 
things,  there  Is  a  question  whether  the 
"physical  and  social  problems  in  the  area 
of  the  city  covered  by  the  program  are 
such  that  a  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Congress." 

Who  Is  going  to  make  that  determina- 
tion? It  Is  going  to  be  an  Individual 
whom  we  refer  to  as  the  Secretary.  The 
second  item  under  that  same  section 
reads: 

The  program~ls  of  sufficient  magnitude — 

And  among  other  things,  it  states: 

The  program  Is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
make  marked  progress  In  reducing  social  and 
educational  disadvantages. 

You  tell  me  what  that  means,  and  you 
tell  me  how  that  will  be  interpreted. 

As  to  the  magnitude.  It  will  have  ample 
magnitude,  believe  me,  because  in  the 
Oreat  Society  they  think  of  nothing  else 
except  the  magnitude  of  these  programs. 

It  is  further  provided  imder  this  sec- 
tion that  the  program  has  to  contribute 
to  a  well-balanced  city. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  what  is  a  well- 
balanced  city — balanced  with  respect  to 
what?  Oh,  it  speaks  about  housing  and 
maximum  opportunities  in  the  choice  of 
housing  accommodations,  adequate  pub- 
lic facilities,  health  and  social  services, 
transportation  and  recreation. 

The  sky  is  the  limit.  The  world  is  the 
oyster  under  this  bill. 

Then,  of  course,  it  has  to  be  scheduled 
to  be  initiated  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  provision,  but  where  are  the 
plans,  where  are  the  blueprints,  and 
where  are  the  specifications?  Where  is 
the  data  wlth-whlch  to  go  forward  and 
initiate  an  early  program? 
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The  last  idea  is  "ducky  '  Indeed,  be- 
cause the  program  must  meet  such  addi- 
tional requirements  as  the  Secretary  may 
establish  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

One  man  shall  say  what  the  additional 
requirements  shall  be.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

They  have  one  of  the  secretaries  on  the 
pan  now.  They  s»y  his  ideas  are  out- 
moded, that  he  is  behind  the  times,  and 
that  what  his  department  has  done  just 
does  not  fit  the  modern  situation,  as  I 
read  the  press  accounts.  I  could  not  go 
to  the  hearing. 

I  concluded  that  all  they  wanted  was 
$10  billion  a  year,  and  maybe  for  a  10- 
year  period. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  on  the  floor  a  moment  ago. 
In  his  most  tmpasBioned  tone,  he  said; 
"Let  it  grow.  grow,  grow." 

He  will  not  be  flisappointed.  It  will 
grow,  even  as  everything  in  Government 
grows,  and  it  will  be  something  to  con- 
template this  business  a  few  years  from 
now. 

This  Is  a  vague  Idnd  of  a  plan.  It  has 
not  been  thought  out.  It  is  half  baked. 
They  now  want  a  commitment  of  $900 
million  for  2  years.  However,  that  is  not 
the  end  of  It. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said: 
"Let  us  put  a  toe  in  the  door."  He  was 
not  kidding.  This  Is  the  toe  in  the  door, 
and  from  here  on  it  will  be  dollars  and 
dollars  and  dollars.  It  will  not  be  mil- 
lions, but  it  will  be  billions  before  we  get 
through. 

I  have  looked  around  from  time  to  time 
to  get  a  little  expeJt. Information  hi  this 
general  field.  I  discovered  the  book  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Bulldozer,"  written 
by  a  professor  named  Martin  Anderson. 
I  should  have  saved  the  jacket.     He  is 


a  good-looking  fellow.  I  guess  he  did  this 
as  a  research  fellow  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  However, 
in  reading  the  foreword,  he  certainly 
went  into  the  matter  thoroughly. 

He  was  not  content  with  the  published 
reports  of  HUD  and  HEW.  He  came 
down  here  and  talked  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  He  discovered  that 
there  were  unpublished  reports. 

I  wonder  if  those  reports  ever  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  committee, 
the  House  committee,  the  Senate,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  doubt  it 
very  much. 

Professor  Anderson  spent  a  lot  of  time 
putting  this  information  together,  and 
he  comes  to  some  rather  interesting  con- 
clusions, which  I  want  to  relate  for  a 
moment,  particularly  so  because  he  dealt 
with  urban  renewal  and  development. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  just  got  through  saying  that  this 
bill  before  us  is  a  supplement  to  urban 
renewal.  Well,  if  urban  renewal  is  a 
colossal  failure — and  it  Is — then,  of 
course,  we  are  just  going  to  supplement 
a  failure,  and  that  will  be  a  double  fail- 
ure t)efore  we  get  through. 

Professor  Anderson  lays  the  informa- 
tion out  in  great  style.  He  did  not  over- 
look a  thing.  I  was  delighted,  of  course, 
that,  among  other  things,  he  included 
here  what  he  discovered  to  be  the  beliefs 
about  urban  renewal  as  distinguished 
from  the  facts  and  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  data  from  the  bottom  of 
page  219  to  virtually  the  bottom  of  page 
223  of  Dr.  Anderson's  volume  be  printed 
in  parallel  columns  in  the  Record,  ex- 
actly as  it  appears  in  the  book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


beLtefs 
Housing    quality    In    the    United    Statea 
deteriorated  badly  dtirlng  the  decade  from 
1950  to  1960,  especially  In  the  major  cities. 


The  middle-Income  group  Is  becoming  less 
important  In  the  life  of  the  city,  as  the  low- 
Income,  minority  groups  and  the  high-Income 
groupe  gain  In  relative  Importance. 


The  federal  urban  renewal  program  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  toward 
solving  the  housing  problem,  especially  for 
low-  and  mlddle-lncolne  groupw. 

Most  of  the  new  buildings  constructed  In 
urban  renewal  areas  are  public  housing  for 
low-Income  families. 


The  families  that  are  required  to  move 
from  their  homes  by  the  federal  urban  re- 
newal program  move  Into  better  housing  In 
better  neighborhoods. 


Urban  renewal  hel{K  poor  people,  especially 
those  from  minority  groups. 


Urban  renewal  do*  not  affect  one  racial 
group   more    than   afty   other. 


FACTS    AND    ESTIMATES 

The  decade  from  1950  to  1960  witnessed 
what  was  probably  the  greatest  improve- 
ment In  housing  quality  ever  shown  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  also  true  for  the 
cities,  especially  the  major  ones. 

Middle-income  people  today  constitute  57 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  cities  with  over 
100.000  population.  Their  Importance  rela- 
tive to  low-  and  high-income  groups  has  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged  since  1950 
Large  cities  have  a  relatively  greater  share 
of  the  middle-income  population  than  does 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  federal  urban  renewal  program  has 
made  it  more  difficult  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  grouf>s  to  obtain  housing  because  of 
the  amount  of  low-rent  housing  it  has 
destroyed. 

Most  of  the  new  buildings  constructed  in 
urban  renewal  areas  are  high-rise  apartment 
buildings  for  high -income  families:  only  6 
per  cent  of  the  construction  Is  public 
housing. 

Many  of  the  families  that  are  required  to 
move  go  into  housing  as  bad  as  or  worse 
than  their  original  homes  in  neighborhoods 
that  are  as  bad  or  worse  than  their  original 
neighborhoods.  And  they  often  pay  higher 
rents  at  the  new  location. 

Urban  renewal  helps  upper-Income  people 
and  a  few  elite  groups.  It  hurts  low-incoine 
people,  especially  those  from  minority 
groups 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  people  forced  to 
move  are  either  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  or 
members  of  other  minority  groups. 


BELixrs 
The  federal  urban  renewal  does  not  reaJly 
affect  many  people. 

Urban  renewal  eliminates  slums  and  pre- 
vents the  spread  of  blight. 

Urban  renewal  generates  a  large  increase  in 
the  tax  revenues  of  the  city. 


Urban  renewal  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  economy  of  the  United  Stetes:  its  role  In 
the  economy  of  cities  is  very  important. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  federal  urban  re- 
newal program,  the  new  buildings  erected  on 
urban  renewal  sites  would  not  have  been 

bull:  within  the  city. 

The  private  construction  put  up  in  urban 
renewal  areas  is  wholly  financed  by  private 
lending  institutions. 


Most  of  the  money  used  for  urban  renewal 
comes  from  private  sources.  For  every  tl 
contributed  by  the  government,  private  In- 
lerests  invest  about  $4. 

A  typical  urban  renewal  project  only  takes 
a  lew  years  to  complete. 

Urban  renewal  construction  is  profitable 
for  private  developers. 

Rehabilitation  Is  superior  to  redevelop- 
ment People  are  not  required  to  move  from 
their  homes,  it  does  not  coet  as  much  and  it 
i«  fairly  easy  to  accompUih. 


The  constitutionality  of  the  federal  urban 
renewal  program  has  been  established  be- 
yond question. 

Urban  renewal  is  definitely  In  the  public 
interest^  that  is.  its  net  result  is  -good- when 
looked  at  from  the  national  viewpoint. 

The  acceptance  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
pam  has  been  widespread,  and  the  poll- 
•urians  are  only  responding  to  the  desires  of 
ine  people. 


aeiT^!„f/  f  l"^  ^^^^"^^  indicate  that  the 
^L  K  ^  °'  '-^'^  ^^'*^'"^'  "'■'^a'l  renewal  pro- 
gram have  been  favorable  ) 


FACtS   AND   ESTIMATES 

In  1962,  1.665,000  persons  had  been  or  were 
about  to  be  required  to  move  from  their 
homes.  If  the  program  continues  to  expand, 
more  nUlUons  will  be  displaced  in  the  future 

It  is  likely  that  urban  renewal  simply 
shifts  slums  and  thus  encourages  the  spread 
of  slums  and  blight. 

So  far,  urban  renewal  may  have  caused  a 
decrease  in  cities'  tax  revenues.  Indications 
are  that  the  chances  of  xu-ban  renewal  In- 
creasing tax  revenues  are  small,  and  if  they 
do  increase.  It  is  Ukely  that  the  increase  wUl 
be  slight. 

Urban  renewal  plays  an  Insignificant  role 
in  the  economy  of  the  United  States  its  role 
in  the  economy  of  cities  Is  slightly  greater 
but  still  insignificant. 

It  U  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  new 
construction  put  up  on  urban  renewal  sites 
would  have  been  put  up  elsewhere  in  the 
city,  even  If  the  federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram had  not  existed. 

Approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  private 
construction  in  urban  renewal  areas  has  been 
financed  by  the  federal  government  through 
one  of  ItB  agencies,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

A  large  part  of  the  money  used  for  urban 
renewal  comes  from  the  government  For 
every  »l  contributed  by  the  government  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans,  private  inter- 
ests Invest  about  »1.  not  »4. 

Urban  renewal  takes  a  very  long  time  The 
typical  project  takes  almost  twelve  vears  to 
complete.  ■ 

So  far  the  private  developers  have  not 
made  much  money.  The  potential  proHt  is 
there,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  tap  it 

Rehabilitation  has  most  of  the  same  con- 
sequences i&  redevelopment.  People  are  re- 
quired to  move  ftom  their  homes  either  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  rehabihtate 
them  or  because  they  do  not  want  to  re- 
habilitate them.  Relatively  large  amounts  of 
public  subsidy  are  necessary,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  is  oomplex  and 
time-consuming,  it  seems  doubtful  that 
any  significant  progress  will  be  made  In  this 
area. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  federal  urban 
renewal  program  Is  still  an  open  issue  and  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  It  Is  not  con- 
stitutional. 

It  has  never  been  clearlv  established  that 
urban  renewal  is  in  the  public  Interest  In 
fact,  a  strong  argtiment  can  be  made  that  it 
Is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Few  individuals  know  anv  of  the  conse- 
quences of  urban  renewal.  Widespread  ig- 
norance of  the  program  and  apathy  toward 
It  have  been  interpreted  as  widespread  ac- 
ceptance. BeUevlng  this,  the  politicians 
have  been  quick  to  accept  arguments  for 
urban  renewal  presented  by  a  few  elite 
groups. 

(The  preceding  facts  and  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  the  net  results  of  the  federal  ur- 
ban renewal  program  have  been  unfavorable  , 


dlJJent^^^^^P      "^^"^  ^°^ked  very 
aiUgently  on  this  matter  for  a  long  time 
ne  states  in  the  column  under  -Beliefs-'' 

te'm?/,*^^ K^'^Jf^y  '"  ^^^  ^^^^  States  de- 
^..orated  badly  during  the  decade  from  1950 
">  I960,  especially  In  the  major  cities. 

mif.'^^u*^°^"'""  ^^^^^  "Facts  and  Esti- 
mates." he  states: 

wwV"""^!  ^^""^   1^5°  ^  I960  witnessed 

m  hou^lnr°''",^'y  '"^^  ^'^"^'^  ImprovemeS 

States      Ik?"'""''  ^^"  ^^°^''  ^  "^«^  ^'^'ted 

e^e^Lu^h'  ^'^.  "''°  ^'^'^  ^°^  tfie  cities, 
specially  the  major  ones. 

heXtes'^''°"'*  ^^^  "^^^  "BeUefs," 

'aSrtrnfin';^"'?!"'  ^°"P  '«  >'^<=omlng  less 
Ponant  in  the  life  of  the  city,  as  the  low- 
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Income,   minority  groups   and   the   high-in- 
come groups  gain   in   relative  Importance. 

In  the  column  under  -Facts  and  Esti- 
mates," he  states: 

Middle-income  people  today  constitute  57 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  cities  with  over 
100,000  population.  Their  importance  re- 
lative to  low-  and  high-Income  groups  has 
remained  essentially  unchanged  since  1950. 
Large  cities  have  a  relatively  greater  share 
of  the  middle-Uicome  population  than  does 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  myths  in  the  "beliefs"  do 
not  stack  up  with  the  "facts." 

I  will  let  the  Senators  read  this  in  the 
Record  for  themselves. 
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I  now  come  to  Dr.  Anderson's  con- 
clusion which,  of  course,  is  rather  inter- 
esting.   It  is  quite  something. 

First  he  says : 

There  are  strong  IndlcaUons  that  private 
enterprise  made  substantial  gains  whUe  the 
federal  government  did  not. 

He  also  says ; 

Of  the  estimated  $824  million  of  construc- 
tion started  by  March  of  1961.  56  per  cent 
was  private  residential  housing,  6  per  cent 
public  housing.  24  per  cent  public  facilities, 
10  per  cent  commercial,  and  4  per  cent  in- 
dustrial. 

Then  his  final  conclusion  is: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  federal  urban 
renewal  program  be  repealed  now.  No  new 
projects  should  be  authorized;  the  program 
should  be  phased  out  by  completing,  as  soon 
as  possible,  all  current  projects.  The  fed- 
eral urban  renewal  program  conceived  in 
1949  had  admirable  goals.  Unfortxmately  It 
has  not  and  cannot  achieve  them.  Only  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  do  so. 

That  from  a  man  who  was  a  research 
fellow  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  great  scientific  institution 
who  did  his  work  very  well  and  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  I  would  rather  Uke 
that  Judgment  than  a  judgment  that 
has  been  based,  perhaps,  on  inadequate 
figures,  to  show  where  we  &re  going 

I  reaffirm  and  reassert.  Mr.  President 
that  this  bill  has  all  the  possibilities  of 
a  huge  boondoggle.  And  It  will  grow— 
I  repeat.  In  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island;  he  will  have  his 
wish,  if  we  do  it — it  wiU  grow  it  will 
grow,  and  it  will  grow. 

If  we  do  notWng  else,  we  might  defer 
this  matter  and  ascertain  what  kind  of 
report  we  will  get  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  subcommittee  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 

Here,  they  pass  upon  the  inadequacy 
of  all  the  programs,  and  they  are  build- 
ing up  an  image  of  a  program  that,  as 
I  evaluate  the  language,  probably  will 
run  into  the  billions  and  billions  every 
year,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

So  this  bill  is  what?  It  Is  a  toe  In  the 
door,  and  the  program  will  be  under- 
taken without  any  adequate  planning 
whatsoever. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  has  been  most  diUgent  in  following 
this  bUl,  has  laid  it  all  on  the  line  hi 
capsule  form.  The  authorizations  are 
for  1968  and  1969.  Why  not  see  what 
kind  of  planning  they  do?  Why  not 
first  get  a  little  information,  and  then 
determine  whether  or  not  we  should  au- 
thorize and  ultimately  appropriate  that 
icind  of  money? 

The  Tower  amendment  ought  to  be 
adopted,  because  it  would  be  folly  for 
the  Senate  not  to  do  so.  I  wish  to  say 
to  Senators  that  if  the  Tower  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  the  minority  leader 
does  not  propose  to  vote  for  this  bill 
And  I  say  that  advisedly,  because  in  my 
State  is  one  of  the  large  metropoUtan 
centers  of  this  country,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  State,  along  Lake  Michigan  I 
refer  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

I  shall  not  commit  this  kind  of  author- 
ity and  this  kind  of  money,  only  to  see 
colossal  waste  and  inadequate  results 
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Dr.  Anderson,  a  really  diligent  student, 
who  has  applied  himself,  comes  up  with 
the  answer  that  urban  renewal  ought  to 
be  repealed.  Let  us  not,  as  my  colleague 
said,  supplement  a  failure  and  malce  it 
a  double  failure. 

So  that  as  we  vote,  let  us  support  the 
Tower  amendment — first,  $12  million  for 
planning,  and  then  let  them  come  back 
here,  hat  In  hand,  and  respectftilly.  to 
show  us  precisely  what  they  propose  to 
do  luxder  the  vague  criteria  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MUSK  IK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  understand  the 
nature  of  the  issue  before  us.  It  Is  not 
urban  renewal.  A  vote  for  or  against 
the  Tower  amendment  will  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  the  current  authori- 
zation for  the  urban  renewal  program. 

The  opportimlty  of  the  Senate  to  pass 
on  urban  roiewal  is  behind  us,  imtil  the 
next  authorization  bill  comes  before  us. 

This  Is  not  an  urban  renewal  progrMn. 
What  Is  It?  Very  simply,  it  undertakes 
to  do  two  things.  First,  it  undertakes 
to  coordinate  existing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  prpgrams  so  that  they  can  be  focused 
more  e£Bciently  and  more  effectively  on 
the  diseased  areas  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  and  our  cities.  It  imdertakes  the 
coordination  of  existing  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. And  In  those  programs  we  will 
find  all  the  criteria,  all  the  standards, 
all  the  experience,  all  the  planning  that 
has  been  built  Into  those  programs  over 
the  years. 

Yesterday,  I  included  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  some  48  current  grant-in- 
aid  programs  that  are  likely  to  be  in- 
cluded, or  are  mx>6t  likely  to  be  Included, 
in  the  dempnatratlon  city  programs.  So 
that  we  have  ample  criteria  and  ample 
standards,  w^  established  in  the  Record, 
for  all  to  read,  if  what  the  Senators  de- 
sire is  sqme  indlcatton  of  standards  and 
criteria. 

That  la  tht  first  thing  that  the  bill 
does:  It  coordinates  existing  grant-in- 
aid  programs  and  brings  them  to  bear 
iQton  the  human  problems  of  these  dis- 
eased areas  in  our^dtles. 

Urban  renewal  is  Involved  in  the  physi- 
cal reoonatruction  of  our  cities.  What 
we  are  undertaking  here  Is  to  launch 
programs  to  reconstruct  the  lives  of  the 
peoide  who  live  In  these  cities. 

I  have  said  over  and  over  again  in  this 
debate  that  of  course  this  is  an  experi- 
mental inrogram,  but  not  insofar  as  its 
base  Is  e6ncem.ed,  because  its  base  is  the 
170  Fedend  grant-in-aid  programs  that 
we  now  have. 

The  second  thing  that  the  bin  would 
do  is  to  provide  some  additional  Federal 
money.  For  what?  To  stimulate  local 
initiative,  local  imagination,  local  enter- 
prise, to  develop  comprehensive  plans 
designed  to  deal  with  the  disease  of  these 
dttes,  the  bHghted  areas  of  these  cities, 
the  bHghted  lives  of  their  people. 

The  Initiative  must  be  taken  In  the 
cities.  It  cannot  be  taken  by  the  Presl- 
dtfit,  by  the  Secretary  of  HX7D,  or  by  any 
other  Federal  official.  Under  this  bill. 
the  tnltlaUTe  must  be  taken  at  the  local 
level. 


The  Senator  from  Texas  has  spoken 
about  this  bill  as  representing  an  arro- 
gance of  Federal  power.  All  this  bill 
does  is  to  provide  Federal  resources  to 
enable  local  initiative  to  apply  itself  to 
the  disease. 

These  additional  Federal  funds  will 
be  generated  and  v»ill  be  spent  in  ac- 
cordance with  comprehensive  plans  de- 
veloped at  the  local  level  by  our  cities. 
In  order  to  develop  comprehensive  plans, 
It  will  be  essential  that  there  be  brought 
into  the  problem,  to  be  applied  to  it,  not 
only  these  Federal  resources,  but  also 
local  resources,  Statje  resources,  the  re- 
sources of  the  private  sectors. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  speak  about 
criteria  and  standards,  I  hope  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  There  has  been 
ample  reference  to  the  disease  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  jfesterday  and  today. 
We  know  what  the  disease  is:  areas  in 
our  cities  where  people  are  leading 
blighted  lives,  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity of  sufficient  qfiality  to  really  stim- 
ulate the  inner  forces  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  those  areas.  We  all  know  what 
the  disease  is.  We  have  at  least  driven 
on  the  outskirts  of  these  diseased  areas. 
We  have  driven  through  them,  I  trust. 
We  know  how  people  live  in  these  areas. 
We  know  that  out  of  these  areas  come 
unacceptably  high  crime  rates,  unac- 
ceptably   high    rates   of    dropouts   from 

schools,  unacceptadly  high  antisocial 
indexes  of  human  behavior,  whatever 
index  may  be  used. 

So,  we  know  what  the  disease  is.  We 
do  not  have  to  spell  that  out  statistically 
in  the  bill,  I  trust.  We  know  what  the 
problem  is.  Whoever  says  he  does  not 
know  such  a  problem  exists  and  does 
not  know  what  it  is,  has  not  been  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  has  not  been  watch- 
ing television,  has  not  been  listening  to 
the  radio,  has  not  baen  traveling  through 
our  cities,  has  not  wfitched  the  American 
scene. 

The  problem  is  fvident.  It  is  there 
for  all  to  see.  It  is  there  to  be  seen  by 
people  overseas,  who  are  undertaking  to 
ascertain  how  effectively  we  are  able  to 
provide  opportunity  for  our  people. 

The  example  of  Americam  democracy 
in  these  areas  is  an  t)Pen  book  for  us  and 
for  everyone.  What  is  the  quarrel?  The 
quarrel  is,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  seeking 
to  spend  too  much  money.  How  much 
money,  Mr.  President':'  How  much 
money  is  Involved  in  this  Tower  amend- 
ment? There  is  involved  $900  million. 
That  would  be  a  b|g  sum  in  my  bank 
account,  but  we  art  talking  about  $900 
million  out  of  a  gross  national  product 
of  $730  billion,  and  fe  that  too  much? 

The  minority  i/lews  of  this  committee 
which  were  signed,  among  others,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowsR],  the  dlstlnaulshed  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  THtrRMONo]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  said  that  we  should 
not  spend  $900  million  for  this  program 
because  our  economy  Is  in  high  gear  and 
we  would  feed  the  flyes  of  inflation. 


A  week  ago  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  there  was  another  $900  million 
program  brought  up  to  add  to  the  trans- 
portation and  housing  bills  that  that 
committee  had  reported.  The  amount 
involved  was  $900  milUon;  coinciden tally, 
the  same  amount  which  is  involved  in 
the  pending  bill.  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  including  the  3  Senators 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned  voted 
24  to  1  to  add  that  $900  million.  That 
did  not  add  to  the  fires  of  inflation.  That 
was  not  inflationary. 

We  all  recognize  the  housing  program. 
I  have  supported  programs  for  college 
housing.  But  the  argument  here  is  that 
$900  million  is  all  right  to  spend,  and 
$300  million  of  it  would  have  been  spent 
in  this  fiscal  year.  But  this  $900  million 
to  deal  with  the  most  explosive  domestic 
issue  on  the  American  scene  today  is 
too  much  to  spend;  and  only  $12  million 
of  that  would  be  spent  under  this  bill  in 
fiscal  1967. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  last  Friday 
about  a  proper  order  of  priorities.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  today  about  priori- 
ties. There  have  been  many  programs 
that  we  have  talked  about  in  connection 
with  priorities  other  than  college  hous- 
ing and  demonstration  cities.  The 
priorities  have  been  highlighted  by  these 
situations.  In  connection  with  this 
argiunent.  which  was  made  persistently 
yesterday  and  today,  as  far  as  my  list 
of  priorities  is  concerned,  the  explosive 
problem  of  these  diseased  cities  is  No.  1 
on  the  list  of  domestic  problems  in  this 
counti-y. 

I  come  from  a  small  State.  Only  a 
dribble  from  this  program  can  seep  into 
my  State.  We  do  not  have  disease.  But 
that  disease,  wherever  it  exists  is  a  dis- 
ease which  should  be  of  concern  to 
everyone,  including  the  fishermen,  the 
trapper,  or  the  farmer  in  the  relatively 
peaceful  and  beautiful  State  of  Maine. 
This  is  the  problem. 

I  am  for  this  bill.  I  agreed  to  floor 
manage  it,  not  because  there  Is  any  pres- 
sure in  my  State  and  not  because  the 
problems  exist  in  my  State,  but  because 
as  an  American  and  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford,  as  a  cotmtry,  to  avoid  taking 
this  small  step  forward  to  make  this 
country  one,  toward  making  it  whole, 
and  toward  making  it  healthy.  The 
amendment  would  cut  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program.  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted  we  would  have  to  begin  all 
over  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  prove 
the  case  again,  and  the  problem  will  not 
wait  for  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ea^LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  request? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  wish  to  compli-  Mr.  MUSKIE      I  aeree  wifii  th^  c«.nir.r  «,ho*    »v.-    t-.       _ 

ment  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  LouisS^tharo?^  ^^e  hilt    ?•**  ^^P^^^f"'  expects  on  Uie 

senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  for  grJSt  neSis  in  oi  cSs  "s  ^tter  ^r^^^l  Tr  f"  P^°Jec«ons  ^^y  be  rea- 

^  excellent  speech  which  he  has  ,ust  Jo^g^^^  Of  £^^^^^  ITl^e' ^i^Sir^.^.T.u^t^^, 

'"Vould  the  tun  eannark  any  of  these  'S^tl^TL%Ts^uT\  ^Id^S ta:U  I'ST.^t^S.Tln't^^S'^  ^"'^  '^  "^^ 

funds,  other  than  the  $12  million,  for  to  foreclose  the  use  of  these  funds  for  P'^Jlff  ^^^"''^  ^  "^s  field. 

any  particular  category  of  aid.  such  as  transportation,  but  I  cam  ot^ma^iethaf  in  J?h.  2nn  '^r'^^  Projected,  assum- 

housing,    transportation,    or    thmgs    of  any  more  than  a  small  amoiS?  of  funSs  '^l  Lnt  ^^?i^'"\°r  *"^°"zation  under 

that  nature?  would  be  used  for  thi.  purpose  L  ,r    ^^  °l^^^^^^  ^""^-  ^'^^^  >»  $5,592 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  supplemental  will  Mr.  ELLENDER.     Here  the  Senator  is  u'nnMin^w     i^Tn^^'.^^'^^iii^^  ^^'^^ 

not  be  earmarked  with  respect  to  any  coordinating  all  of  these  progmm??  era^  shS-e  of  rtS' J^n^i^^-.H^^  ^^*^- 

particular  program.  Mr.  MUSKlfi.;  We  are  coordii^ating  Sd  $1  979  bimon^'SlM?^'^  T^^^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator  the  programs.  •  i^?'  l}:2  r^}^^-  ^hat  is,  under  cur- 
feel  that  we  should  exclude  mass  trans-  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly,  and  the  er^f  « ,?nnW°J^  .^  current  pro- 
portaiion  from  this  item?  it  has  been  manager  of  the  bill  indicated  that  some  hfif^'..?i^«  ?^^  ®''*?^  ""'^^  ^^ 
already  provided  for  separately.  I  can  small  part  of  these  funds  might  con^  to  sSr^m^^^^^f  IZ  ^Z^'^^lKf^^  ^^"^'^  ^ 
well  see  that  there  may  be  a  necessity  be  used  for  mass  transportation  But  it  f-  "^'^ '°"  °.*  ^^^  *900  in"Uon  authori- 
for  more  action  in  the  housing  field  but  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  exclude  the  ^^"°"— that  is,  total  Federal  expendi- 
I  would  hate  to  see  additional  funds  tak-  category  of  mass  transportation  as  we  ^'^^  $2,860  billion, 
en  from  this  .authorization  to  construct  understand  it,  and  limit  this  bill  to  an  ^^^  and  local  funds,  the  local  share, 
ma's  transportation  systems,  when  other  attempt  to  cure  the  housing"  and  social  ''^^  grant-in-aid  programs,  would  be 
more  important  areas  are  in  much  great-  evils  within  the  cities,  I  believe  quite  a  ^^ ^^  billion,  plus  municipal  expendl- 
"nf<^'^-  job  could  be  done  under  this  legislation  ^ures  under  existhig  municipal  programs 

Mr,  MUSKIE.     It  is  difficult  to  envi-  In  my  view,  that  is  the  course  which  of  $612  million.    State  expenditures  for 

sion  what  any  particular  State  may  have  should  be  followed.  demonstration  programs,  $79  8  million 

in  mind,  when  the  Senator  uses  the  words  Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  wish  to  give  the  Sen-  Total  State  and  local  expenditures  $1  736 

"mass   transportation.-      There    is    no  ator  one  other  point.     The  Senator  Is  billion.      Private    social    expenditurps 

doubt  that  in  some  of  these  areas  inade-  concerned    with    our    so-called    supple-  housing  and  construction  anrf  nPh«wu 

quate  access  between  homes  and  jobs,  mental   funds   that   would   be   provided  tation    and  nonrpl^lr!^^,          rehabUl- 

the  heavy   cost   of   traveling   between  under  the  bill.   The  bill  says  clearlv  hat  ^rrehTbmtat^nn  S     .T^^""^? 

home.s  and  jobs,  is  a  part  of  the  unrest.  the  supplemental  funds  shall  be  used  to  ^fir^tt.    /    °^-    *®^£   '^^^°"-     ^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Watts  example  this  initiate  any  programs,  any  serMces  as  S^!?!  o^^?      f,   ^^    *^*    ^^"^"^ 

is  a  significant  problem  for  the  people,  needed  in  these  areas,  and  they  shall  be  f  t          *                                '  ^*^  '^^  P^" 

People  live  in  an  area  that  looks  fairly  "sed  only  in  the  current  program     They         w  ^"''"• 

decent,  but  it  costs  so  much  to  move  from  c^n  be  used  to  help  communities  pick  up              President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

their  homes  to  available  jobs,  particu-  their  share  under  the  current  program  ^"*   ^  ^®^^   ^^^   table,   together   with 

larly  for  low-skilled  or  unskilled  groups.  The  emphasis  in  the  bill  is  on  the  new  supporting  data,  prhited  in  the  Record. 

that  employment  opportunities  are  quite  program,  bringing  together  new  Ideas  to  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

^^*'  apply.    Housing  is,  of  course,  very  nee-  ^'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  supplement  essary  under  the  objectives  of  the  bill  as  follows: 

the  mass  transportation  in  the  sense  that  Although  I  understand  the  concern  of  sotmcEs  or  fuitos  roR  expinmtoms  tor  crrr 

these  funds  could  be  added  by  the  Sec-  the  Senator,  I  believe  that  the  amount  Demonstration^^^ 

retary  for  that  authorization,  to  be  ap-  that  would  be  diverted  into  the  programs  The  $5,592.2  in  total  expenditure,  for  th« 

proprlated  in  Washington  in  the  mass  that  are  currently  on  the  books  would  be  demonstration    program   would   come   frM^ 

transportation  program.     But  I  would  minimal  in  the  field  of  transportation  Federal,  state  and  local,  and  private  funds 

not  want  to  exclude  from  the  bill  the  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota     I  have  '"  ^'^^  following  amount*: 

If^Si^^^vf^'^^fr^  something,  and  this  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  objec-  im  millions] 

«  within  the  initiative  of  local  authority  tlves  of  this  program.    I  am  sorry  that  I  '""lerai  funds, 

w  do  something  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  did  not  get  an  opportimlty  to  listen  to  all  federal    share    of    grant-in-aid 

transportation  problem  which  I  just  out-  of  the  discussion.    Let  me  ask  the  Sen-        «.f  "T^"^   ," •^^  »'^»-  * 

le™  ^^^^  ^  a  different  kind  of  prob-     of  all,  is  the  current  grant-in-aid  pro-     ^'*^^  ^'^'^  '*>^*i  '^^^d'- 
Mr    FTTT;TMr.iTO      w      T^  ,.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^OUld  be  brought  to  bear  ^1^„'  \^*'^  °^  grant-in-aid  pro- 

n„rr!;       ,^°^-    Mr.  President,  the    Without   making   use   of   the   current       t  ^  ^- - - '1.044.2 

"^moneylstoS^,,^"^'^°"^°^     ^^^^^-    Under  the  current  grant-in-aid         state   expenditures   for'-d^mon:        "''■° 

I  havp   =,1^^..   t       .  programs,  there  are  requirements  for  the  *tration  programjB 79.3 

over  thlv/oT^^  houshig  programs    local  raishig  of  funds,  as  the  Senator  ^  

^IZ^lVZl:  ,  ^°^!!^^'^'  ^^""  grant-in-aid   programs   are   used   cur-  and  nonresidential  coMtTTTcUon 

monev^nr  nrho^  *      L^^  l*^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^"^^y-  *^^^  *'i^  ^ould  authorize  the  ex-        rehabuitation   9^6  ^ 

wanttolpthi^^"^*'*'l'^^'^°"^'*''°'  Pendlture  of  80  percent  Federal  money.  ,^_    ,                             . 

tion  onSt  t.      ^^°^^^^  ^^  *  duplica-  and  80  percent  of  the  non-Federal  con-  ^^  <"  *"  expenditure....    5,  592.2 

In  mv  mir,rt"i^^^!!l'  tributlons  under  the  current  program,  so  '  Actual  amount  of  local  doUara  contrlb- 

dties  i/hivf     ir^  Biggest  need  in  these  that  20  percent  of  the  local  contributions  "*^  ^  grant-in-aid  program*  la  ssT.a  mu- 

vfe  can  cT;         nousing,  and  I  hope  that  would  stUl  be  a  requirement.  "°°  ^^^  *^*n  ^^e  •1.101.8  million  amount  on 

them«i«!.f  °?!  assurances  this  is  how  In  addition,  and  this  might  be  helnful  l^^  '**^'  °'  ^^^""^  "**  •uppiementai  grant 

JJ«^om„f,.na.  under  tm.bmwu.  U,  th.  f^a^r  and  tj  fL^'T.  iTrS.  .^tC^urXt^rS 

Whole:  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  analysis  of  prowded  by  the  d;mon«tration^ue.  bSi 
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would  be  iwad  and  credited  as  part  of  the     comprehensive  city  demonstration   program         The    following    table    Is    Illustrative   of 
non-Federal  contribution  to  proJecU  or  ac-     and  assisted   unde»  a   Federal   grant-in-aid     poeslble  pattern  of  expenditures  for  the  ^^ 
tlvlUe«  which   are  a  part  of  the  approved     program.  demonstration  program  over  a  2-year  p^rlod^ 


Estimated  expenditures  for  a  city  demonstration  program 

[In  miUlons  of  dollars] 


1-year 
expenditures 

2-year 
expenditures 

2-year  funding  of  activities  usir.s 
specially  authonied  fui.ds 

.Supplemental  Special  urban 
grant  funds    renewal  funds 

Regular  priv 
?™ni  funds 

A.  Expenditure  proKram  component: 

1.  Federally  assisted  ^grant-in-aid  proKram)  activities: 

(a)  Capital  improvements,  demonstration  area 

851.8 
692.4 
223.7 

1.703.6 

1.3M.8 

447.4 

'207.0 
245.2 

25ao 

(b)  Public  and  social  services,  demonstration  area 

1.24«6 

(c)  Other  capital  improvements,  demonstration  program  comiected. 



1.139  6 

Subtotal _ 



1,767.9 

3,535.8 

2.  Municipal  and  State  public  expenditures  (unrelated  to  Federal  assistance 

(a)  New  and  supplemental  municipal  service 

(b)  Existing  municipal  expenditures _ 

(c)  State  expenditures  (within  city) 

[>rogranis): 

184.6 
306.0 

%1  Q 

369.2 
612.  0 

369.2 

Subtotal.- _ 

530. 5 

1.061.0 

3.  Private  sector: 

(a)   Private  nonprofit  orKanixations- _ 

133.2 
211.5 
153.0 

266.4 
423.0 
306.0 

>6ao 

(b)  Private  housing  consttruction  and  rehabilitation 

(c)   Private  nonresidential  construction  and  rehabilitation 

Subtotal 

497.7 

995.4 

Total..- 

2,796.1 

5.592.2 



B.  DeriYStion  of  supplemental  grant  entitlement  (non-Federal  share): 

Cat>ital  improvements  in  demonstration  area , 

Other  capital  improvements,  demonstration  program  connected 

Public  and  social  services  in  demonstration  area 



262  4 

73.0 

215.5 

524.8 

146.0 

>  431.0 

■ 

Total 

550.9 
440.7 

1.101.8 

881.4 



80  percent  of  total 



C.  Use  of  supplemental  grants  (in  demonstration  area) 

1.  Urban  rehabilitation  and  capital  improvements. , 

133.5 

122.6 
184.6 

•267.0 

245.2 
369.2 

2.  Payment  of  portion  of  non-Federal  share  under  categorical  Federal  grant 
ior  public  and  social  services 

in-aid  programs 

i.  New  and  supplemental  municipal  services 



Subtotal... 

440.7 
989.7 

881.4 
1. 979.  4 

D.  Federal  share  under  categorical  aid  programs , 

B.            Total  Federal  expenditures _ ^ 

1.430  4 

2,860  8 

'  1307,000,000  plus  $60,000,000  shown  in  this  column  account  for  ri67,00O,O0O  of  supplt- 
mtntal  grant  funds  shown  In  line  Cl  of  the  table. 

>  Wetud  Include  about  $60,000,000  of  supplemental  ra-ant  funds  "which  may  also  be 
used  and  credited  as  part  or  all  of  the  required  non-Federal  contribution  to  projects 
or  activities,  assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program,  which  are  part  of  aii  ay- 


I)rov-e<i  comprehensive  city  demonstration  program"  In  accordance  with  sec,  106«i) 
of  .■'.  3708. 

'  Could  1)0  used  in  connection  with  either  federally  assiste<i  grant  proprani  capita) 
improvements  or  with  such  activitie.'s  undertaken  by  private  nonprofit  oreainjations 
as  part  of  an  approved  Ui-monslration  program. 


HOTES 


1  be  Iji 
rui  pil- 


Sec.  A  Illustrates  the  types  of  activities  and  related  expenditures  that  would  be  : 
approved  demonstration  programs,  including  federally  assisted.  State,  local,  ami 
Tste  activities. 

Sec.  B  Illustrates  the  derivation  of  ao-percent  demonstration  grants  for  the  illustrative 
type  of  program. 


-Sec.  C  shows  how  the  demonstration  prant  funds  might  be  used. 
Sec.  i)  shows  the  P'ederal  share  of  categorical  aid  pro^trams 
Sec.  E  is  the  total  Federal  exjienditure.  consLsting  of  tlje  HO-percent  grant.'  plu.s  the 
Federal  share  under  categorical  aid  programs. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Msdne  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  jrleld  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  appreciate  the  elo- 
que.'ice  of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
think  the  case  could  be  allowed  to  rest 
exactly  as  he  left  it.  I  propose  to  do 
exactly  that.  I  rise  only  because  I  was 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  with  rela- 
tion to  college  housing. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  all  Senators 
that  this  Oovemment  can  do  what 
Justice  demands.  Whatever  the  demands 
are,  this  Government  can  do.  We  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  that  by  appropriat- 
ing almost  $60  billion  for  defense  the 
other  day  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate.  We  certainly  showed  that  we 
intend  to  do  what  Justice  demands  we 
should  do. 

However,  let  me  say  to  all  Senators,  in 
•connection  with  my  vote  on  the  demon- 
.stration  cities  bill,  that  perhaps  I  am 
one  of  the  very  few  men  in  this  Chamber 
who  is,  really,  thoroughly  and  right  down 
to  the  ground  a  product  of  the  big  city 
from  the  poverty  level  up,  where  this 


problem  festers.  This  is  where  I  was 
bom.  This  is  what  I  know.  I  speak  as  a 
witness  from  personal  experience.  The 
cities  are  strangling.  They  are  in  the 
gravest  danger.  It  is  wonderful  to  me 
that  a  barefoot  boj-  from  Maine  could  say 
it  as  eloquently  aa  he  has.  He  sounds  as 
though  he  has  done  what  I  have  done. 
Let  me  assure  him  that  It  is  breaking 
through  to  the  coosciousness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment.  This  bill  Is  one  of 
the  indications  of  that  breakthrough.  A 
new  day  is  dawning  in  our  country.  That 
is  w^hat  we  are  sigjiallzlng  in  a  relatively 
modest  way.  It  is  so  serious  that  the  At- 
torney General  can  say  to  us  that  the 
danger  of  riots  and  violence  exists  in 
every  one  of  the  40  cities  which  he  is 
now  looking  into.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
on  that  basis,  our  line  of  action  as  in- 
telligent men  Is  currently  indicated. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  .gut 
the  bill.  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nay$  on  my  ajnendment 

The   yeas   and   nays   were   ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  I  think 


it  should  be  made  adequately  clear,  in 
accepting  my  amendment,  that  we  will 
not  be  turning  our  backs  on  the  cities. 
We  are  already  doing  a  great  many 
things  for  people  in  the  urban  areas  and 
I  anticipate  that  we  will  be  doing  more 
in  the  future. 

My  amendment  would  not  gut  the  bill. 
The  program  remains.  The  money  for 
planning  remains. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  enable  Congress 
to  come  back  next  year  and  look  at  those 
plans  so  that  it  will  not  be  taking  shots 
In  the  dark  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion for  1968  and  1969. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  tirhe  to  yield 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
irrrl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Briwster],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberg- 
er],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  Is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy! are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
ml.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Saltonstall]  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stall] would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
'nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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Boggs 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirkaen 

Dommick 

Ervm 

P&nnin 


Alien 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barh 

Bible 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 


(No.  215  Leg  ] 

YEAS — 27 
Fong 

Hickenlooper 
Holland 
Hruska 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
McCIellan 
Morton 
Mundt 

NAYS — 53 
Ellender 
FvULrlght 
Gore 

Gruenlng 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Ja%'lts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy.  NY. 
Kuchel 


Pearson 
Robertson 
Ru.ssen.  S  C. 
Russell.  Ga. 
Simpson 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams.  Del. 


Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 


Mtiskie 

Nelson 

Paslore 

Pell 

Prouty 


Bartlett 

Bass 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Eastland 

Qrtffln 


Proxmlre 

RlBlcoff 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 


Williams.  N.J. 
Yarbo.naugh 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Hayden  Randolph 


Hill 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Miller 

Murphy 

Neuberger 


Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  746) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  is  a  30-minute  limi- 
tation agreement  on  the  adoption  of  the 
legislative  appropriation  conference  re- 
port. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  grant 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams!  and  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15456  >  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
IX)ses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  16,  1966,  Congris- 
siONAL  Record,  pp.  19549  and  19550.' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the   report 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Five  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
is  printed  as  House  Report  No.  1852  and 
the  details  are  available  within  the  re- 
port. In  addition,  later  on  I  expect  to 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  will  give  all  of  the 
detailed  figures  of  each  item  in  the  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  totals  $214,- 
463.913,  and  this  is  $285,850  under  the 
budget  estimates  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. \ 

Since  the  conference  report  itself  goes 
into  detail  on  the  items,  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant controversial  items  in  the  bill. 


WEST  mONT  KCTENSION 


The  conference  committee  on  this  bill 
agreed  that  funds  for  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  west  front  extension  of 
the  Capitol  should  not  be  considered  fur- 
ther during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
You  will  recall  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  had  advised  our  subcommittee 
that  an  appropriation  for  rebuilding  and 
extending  the  west  front  would  be  sought 
later  on  this  year  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation measure.  The  effect  of  our 
action  will  allow  the  Architect  to  c<wi- 
tinue  preliminary  design  planning  for 
the  extension. 

I  beUeve  that  this  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise that  will  enable  both  advocates 
and  opponents  of  the  proposed  major  ad- 
dition to  the  west  front  to  participate  in 
whatever  decision  Congress  eventually 
will  make  in  this  matter.  We  recognize 
the  need  for  restoring  and  strengthening 
the  west  front,  but  we  felt  very  strongly 
that  the  matter  should  not  be  considered 
along  with  other  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  session. 

The  action  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee will  permit  the  Architect  to  go  ahead 
with  design  planning  and  to  complete 
a  model  of  scheme  2,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Commission  for  the  Extension  of 
the  Capitol.  The  funds  for  this  model 
were  appropriated  to  the  Architect  last 
year  in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  This  action  in  no  way  endorses 
or  rejects  the  Architect's  course  of  ac- 
tion up  to  this  .point,  but  it  assures  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  a  further  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  matter  during  a  fu- 
ture Congress. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  most  of  the 
conferees  that  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  taking  extensive  testimony  on 
the  condition  of  the  west  front  foun- 
dations, and  for  consideration  of  the 
ultimate  cost  of  rebuilding  the  west 
front  on  the  present  foundation  lines, 
as  compared  with  the  proposed  exten- 
sion, which  would  take  in  a  great  deal 
more  area. 

STATIONERY     ALLOWANCES 

Amendments  Nos.  27  and  34  relatetto 
the  stationery  allowances  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
adopted  these  two  amendments,  which 
were  considered  en  bloc,  as  a  joint 
amendment,  prohibiting  stationery  com- 
mutation payments  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  concerning  the  first  item. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
wait  until  I  complete  my  prepared  state- 
ment?   Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  Senate  conferees  that  the  House  ob- 
jected to  amendment  No.  34.  which  re- 
wrote the  law  with  respect  to  House 
stationery  allowances.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  from  this  amendment. 
The  Senate  conferees  also  receded  from 
amendment  No.  27.  which  proposed  the 
same  restrictive  language  for  the  Sen- 
ate stationery  account. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations in  considering  the  bill  this 
year  wrote  a  provision  prohibiting  com- 
mutation payment  in   the   future    and 
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applied  the  restrictive  language  to  the 
Senate  only.  The  full  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  felt  that  it  was  unde- 
sirable to  rewrite  the  stationery  allow- 
ances for  the  Senate  only  and  the  full 
committee  deleted  the  provision.  On 
the  floor  on  July  28,  1968,  a  joint  amend- 
ment rewriting  the  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  stationery  allowances  for  the 
House  and  Senate  was  adopted. 

One  of  the  great  difflcultles  in  this 
matter  Is  that  historically  the  Senate 
has  legislated  on  many  housekeeping 
matters  in  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill,  whereas  housekeeping  matters  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  han- 
dled in  an  entirely  different  manner. 

Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  powers  and  duties  of  com- 
mittees. In  section  679  makes  it  clear  tliat 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  jurisdiction  over  "appropriation  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." A  footnote  to  the  section 
states: 

While  this  committM  has  authority  to  re- 
port appropriations,  the  power  to  report  legis- 
lation relating  tliereto  belonga  to  other 
eommltteea. 

Section  693  of  the  same  rules  provides 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
"measures  relating  to  accounts  of  the 
House  generally"  and  "expenditure  of 
contingent  fund  of  the  House." 

In  those  instances  where  the  Senate 
legislates  on  administrative  matters  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  the  House  conferees  have 
no  Jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  should  be  considered 
by  the  House  Administration  Committee 
or  representatives  from  that  committee. 

Personally,  I  am  In  sympatl^r  with  the 
dealre  to  eliminate  stationery  commuta- 
tion payments.  However,  If  it  Is  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  that  the  existing 
law  should  be  changed,  it  should  be  done 
In  a  bill  which  would  be  considered  In 
the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  It  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  It  is  not  a 
matter  which  should  be  considered  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  briefly  to  my  dis- 
tlngiilshed  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
^  The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALi).  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  if  the  conference  report 
Is  approved,  the  Architect  will  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  with  planning.  Will 
the  Senator  pleajse  explain  what  the 
term  "planning"  embraces,  and  haw  far 
be  will  be  permitted  to  go? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  a  bill  last  year, 
we  allowed  some  $300,000  for  preliminary 
planning,  of  which  he  has  spent  all  but 
some  t40,000.  This  $40,000  is  available 
for  expouee  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
liminary planning.  Some  of  these  funds 
would  still  be  available,  but  for  prelimi- 
nary planning  only. 

Most  of  the  remainder,  or  a  part  of  it, 
will  be  spent  for  building  a  mockup  or 


small  model,  to  show  In  that  style  the 
way  the  building  -would  look  if  scheme 
No.  2,  which  is  advocated  by  the  Capitol 
Extension  Commission.  should  be 
constructed. 

But  there  will  be  no  money  in  this  bill 
whatsoever  for  coostruction  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  will  be  permitted 
to  proceed  only  to  the  extent  that 
was  originally  cohtemplated  when  the 
$300,000  was  allocated? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct.  He 
has  no  money  to  go  forward  even  with 
detailed  design.  It  is  for  preliminary 
planning  only;  and  no  construction 
funds  whatever  ate  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDIHG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  regr^  very  much  that  the 
conferees  did  not  insist  on  amendments 
27  and  34,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
require  that  any  portion  of  a  stationery 
allowance  which  was  not  used  by  any 
Member  of  Congress,  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Senate,  shoul^  automatically  revert 
to  the  Treasury.  Under  the  existing 
procedure,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
any  unused  balance  can  be  claimed  by 
the  Member  and  Used  to  defray  his  per- 
sonal expenses.     I  think  that  Is  wrong. 

The  Senate  voted  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation. I  realized  and  acknowledged  at 
the  time  that  this  was  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  there  have  been 
plenty  of  precedents  for  it.  There  were 
four  other  pieces  of  legislation  In  this 
same  appropriation  bill.  Only  earlier 
this  week  the  Senator  from  Georgia  very 
properly  added  a  legislative  proposal  to 
the  armed  services  appropriation  bill, 
dealing  with  the  Reserves.  I  supported 
it.  We  have  often  legislated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  appropriation  bills,  and  it  can 
be  done. 

The  question  here  is  very  simple.  Do 
the  Members  of  Congress  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  whereby  any  unused 
portion  of  our  stationery  allowance — an 
allowance  which  1b  provided  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  legiti- 
mate costs  of  operating  our  offices — may 
be  put  in  our  pockets? 

I  think  the  Senate  has  been  under 
enough  criticism  iii  the  past  for  some  of 
our  practices.  We  did  not  emerge  with 
our  image  enhanced  as  a  result  of  the. 
reluctant  investigations  of  the  rules 
committee  of  a  jear  ago,  and  we  are 
imder  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  again 
In  connection  with  an  investigation  which 
is  currently  being  conducted  by  the 
ethics  conunlttee  concerning  the  han- 
dling of  campaign  fluids. 

I  think  the  very  least  the  Senate  could 
do  here  would  be  to  go  on  record  that  we 
want  no  part  of  any  unused  allowances 
for  our  ofiOces  to  put  in  our  own  pockets. 
The  only  way  we  aan  approach  the  mat- 
ter is  to  reject  the  conference  report. 
and  then  a  motloii  can  be  made  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  go  back  and  in- 
sist upon  this  amendment. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  this  is 
the  manner  by  wiilch  this  objective  can 
be  obtained. 


This  same  question  has  been  before 
the  Senate  many  times.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  pointed  out,  the  first  pro- 
posal  was  to  limit  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  only,  confining  the  restriction  to 
the  Senate  on  the  basis  that  there 
may  be  some  argiunent  as  to  what  ■we 
should  or  should  not  tell  the  House  to  do. 
Another  argument  was  advanced  that 
both  Houses  should  have  the  same  rules 
to  follow. 

Personally,  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  be  un- 
der the  same  restrictions. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns 
only  the  Members  of  Congress  individ- 
ually. The  American  taxpayers,  190 
million  people,  have  a  stake  in  what  we 
do  here.  It  is  their  money  that  is  being 
spent,  and  they  have  a  right  to  an  ac- 
counting. 

The  stationery  allowances  is  allowed 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  operation  of  our  ofiQces.  Un- 
der what  line  of  reasoning  does  any 
Member  of  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate have  any  right  to  put  any  part  of  the 
unused  balance  of  any  allowance  In  his 
pocket?  All  the  other  allowances  for  our 
oflaces  are  so  restricted  that  they  must  be 
used  for  the  expressed  purpose  for  which 
they  are  authorized.  Our  telephone  al- 
lowance and  our  Western  Union  allow- 
ance, for  example,  revert  automatically 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  unless  they  are 
expended  on  official  telephone  calls  or 
ofiBcial  telegrams.    Why  not? 

Members  do  not  get  their  hands  on 
that  money,  and  this  is  the  way  It  should 
be. 

All  that  this  amendment  provided,  if 
it  were  retained,  was  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  any  part  of  the  unused 
stationery  allowance — whether  it  be  $1. 
$1,000,  or  whatever  amount  It  might  be- 
that  remained  unexpended  would  auto- 
matically revert  to  the  Treasury. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Congress  amend- 
ed the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
for  a  greater  restriction  on  the  use  of  ex- 
pense allowances  by  American  industry. 
We  required  an  itemized  accounting  bj' 
every  individual  who  claims  his  expenses 
as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

Congress  passed  that  provision.  Why 
do  we  not  live  up  to  the  same  rules  our- 
selves? Why  do  we  insist  that  we  should 
not  have  to  render  an  accounting  for  our 
unused  stationery  allowance  or  that  any 
Member  should  have  the  right  to  put  in 
his  pockets  anything  that  is  left  over? 

That  Is  the  sole  issue  before  us  here 
today.  There  is  no  need  to  debate  it 
further;  every  Senator  knows  what  is  in- 
volved. The  only  way  we  can  retain  this 
amendment  is  to  reject  the  conference 
report.  If  the  conference  report  is  re- 
jected, I  will  then  make  a  motion  to  send 
the  conferees  back  with  instructions  to 
insist  upon  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  real- 
ize that  the  proposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  corisiderable  merit 
However,  the  contention  was  made  here 
that  under  tne  strict  interpretation  of 
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the  stationery  account,  it  would  not  in- 
clude certain  of  the  expenses  which 
many  Senators  feel  are  in  line  with  their 
official  duties.  They  are  not  personal 
expenses  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
as  much  as  they  are  necessary  expenses 
to  cariT  out  the  functions  and  duty  of  a 
Senator. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  draw- 
up  an  appropriate  amendment  that 
would  take  this  all  into  account.  The 
amendment  can  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Let  us  have  this  done  in  orderly  fashion — 
as  a  clarification  and  not  an  accusation. 

The  Senator  knows  that  no  Senator 
wants  to  steal  aJiything  that  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  piere  is  not  a  Senator  who 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  his  position. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  some- 
times other  items  have  to  be  subscribed 
to,  such  as  the  purchase  of  newspapers 
from  a  Senator's  State,  and  others  which 
are  considered  legitimate  expenses  in- 
curred because  the  man  happens  to  be  a 
U5.  Senator. 

We  should  take  that  into  account. 
rather  than  havliig  this  develop  Into  the 
suggestion  of  a  sort  of  scandalous  at- 
mosphere. Why  do  we  not  act  like  rea- 
sonable people  and  draw  up  whatever 
amendment  that  needs  to  be  drawn  up? 
We  can  then  hold  a  few  hearings  and  get 
the  matter  cured. 

In  principle,  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  want  a  nickel  that  does  not  be- 
long to  me.  I  do  not  think  any  other 
Senator  does.  However,  it  is  a  question 
of  acting  in  the  right  way  or  the  wrong 
way.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  pre- 
senting this  by  saying:  "You  are  putting 
in  your  pocket  money  that  doesn't  belong 
to  you." 

Nobody  is  doing  that.  It  appears  that, 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  stationery 
account  has  been  misinterpreted  and 
misunderstood.  There  are  said  to  be  cer- 
tain deviations  that  have  taken  place 
only  because  of  varying  circumstances. 
If  so  they  ought  to  be  corrected  and 
remedied. 

I  agree  In  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  However,  let  us  not  put  our- 
selves in  the  posiUon  of  saying  that  the 
vote  we  take  today  proves  that  we  have 
been  doing  something  legitimate  or  that 
our  practices  are  Illegitimate. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
benator  from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for 
i  additional  minutes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
"■Kldent  replying  to  the  Senator  frwn 
Khode  Island,  I  am  not  making  any  ac- 
nnf^u  "^  against  any  Senator.  I  point 
out  that  the  items  eligible  to  be  charged 
a«ainst  the  stationery  allowance  are  al- 
ready outlined  In  the  rules  reported  by 
me  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

ml^^'.f'^^^"^'^  ^^^  "°t  change  those 
SS  f°"l,^?^-  "  ^'^  "ot  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  them  one  iota. 

If  the  rules  as  to  items  covered  need  to 
*«  cnanged— and  no  doubt  they  do  as 
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time  goes  on— the  rejection  of  this 
amendment  still  would  not  correct  the 
problem  that  the  Senator  raises  because 
those  items  are  not  covered  anyway. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  admits  that  the  rule  needs  modi- 
fication, I  say:  "Let  us  modify  It.  Let  us 
do  it  the  right  way." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
meantime,  while  it  is  being  modified, 
w-hy  should  we  retain  the  principle  that 
any  imused  balance  can  be  put  In  our 
pockets?  I  am  not  accusing  anybods'.  but 
the  Senator  knows  there  has  been  abuse 
of  this  provision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  accusation  Is  be- 
ing developed  In  a  scandalous  atmos- 
phere.    There  is  no  need  for  that. 

I  hope  that  we  are  not  trying  to  em- 
barrass one  another  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  each  Is  as  honest 
as  the  next  one.  I  hope  that  we  look 
In  the  mirror  once  in  awhile. 

There  is  nobody  who  should  stand 
up  here  and  claim  that  he  Is  more  honest 
than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining  of  the 
time  allotted  to  himself,  and  8, minutes 
remaining  of  his  total  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wlU 
use  1  minute  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  l  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
my  amendment  would  not  change  one 
lota  the  items  that  would  not  be  per- 
missible to  charge  under  the  stationery 
allowance. 

If  those  rules  need  to  be  changed,  let 
them  be  changed.  However,  I  say  again 
that  all  the  Senate  amendment  did  was 
to  state  that  if  anything  is  left  over,  it 
should  revert  to  the  Treasury  and  carmot 
be  put  In  our  pockets.  That  is  all  that 
is  contained  In  here. 

If  the  allowance  is  too  small  or  too 
large,  or  if  It  does  not  cover  enough  items, 
that  situation  can  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately. It  ii  not  a  part  of  this  ques- 
tion. This  amendment  does  not  Include 
one  single  item  that  is  not  already  cov- 
ered nor  does  it  delete  any  items. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  one  of  those  who  occa- 
sionally put  a -little  of  the  money  that 
is  left  over  from  the  stationery  allow- 
ance into  my  pocket.  However,  it  does 
not  stay  there  very  long.  If  it  did.  It 
would  be  wrong. 

I  subscribe  to  most  of  the  newspapers 
In  my  State.  I  pay  for  a  lot  of  addi- 
tional printing.  Many  times  I  am  way 
over  the  amount  allowed  In  the  station- 
ery account. 

If  a  Senator  took  that  money  and  put 
It  in  his  pocket  and  that  money  stayed 
in  his  pocket.  It  would  be  wrong. 


I  have  the  same  situation  as  most  other 
Senators  have,  considering  the  expenses 
of  nmning  an  office  and  buying  the 
things  that  can  and  cannot  be  charged  to 
the  stationery  allowance. 

I  spend  far  more  than  the  stationery 
allowance  provides. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  attempted  to  write  pro- 
visions in  the  legislative  appropriations 
bill,  after  hearing  the  discussion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  TMr.  Wu,- 
LiAMS],  to  provide  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  could 
specify  items  eligible  for  expenditure  un- 
der this  account,  and  tiiat  with  the  sta- 
tionery account  Senators  could  buy  sta- 
tionery back  home  under  a  voucher  sys- 
tem. 

The  full  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
its  wisdom,  said  that  rules  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  both  Houses,  that  we  should 
not  operate  imder  one  rule  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  completrfy  different  rule  In 
the  House. 

For  that  reason,  when  the  final  com- 
mitte  vote  was  taken,  the  subcommittee 
amendment  was  stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  regret  that  it  was,  but  I  reoognlee 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  felt  that  we 
should  have  the  same  rule  for  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  House  was  very  resentful  of  our 
Interfering  with  Its  housekeeping  author- 
ity. They  certainly  would  not  approve 
the  language  that  applied  to  t*ie  House. 

Every  Senator  who  was  present  and 
heard  the  debate  when  the  bill  was  passed 
remembers  that  the  amendment  was  pre- 
sented on  the  basis  that  it  should  ap- 
pl>'  to  both  Houses. 

That  Is  the  reason  it  was  offered.  It 
was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  basis  that  it  would  bring 
the  two  Houses  into  conformity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  brings  up  the  question  of  having 
some  printing  done  at  home.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  does.  I  have  been  doing 
that  year  in  and  year  out. 

When  I  get  the  bill,  I  pay  it  with  my 
own  personal  check. 

I  would  like  to  know  for  sure  whether 
this  would  be  permissible. 

If  we  reject  this  amendment  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
makes  a  decision  on  it,  I  would  then  have 
to  make  a  decision  on  how  to  act. 

All  I  ask  for  is  a  clarification,  before 
we  get  excited  about  the  wrong  connota- 
tion, as  to  whether  the  Members  of  this 
august  body  are  acting  legitimately  and 
lawfully. 

Why  do  we  not  determine  our  proper 
guidelines  and  then  be  governed  by 
them? 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  who  has 
reached  the  high  position  of  coming  to 
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the  US.  Senate  is  ready  to  pilfer  pennies, 
and  that  is  all  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  liave  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  fn»n  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  if  those  items  are  covered 
under  the  present  law  he  could  stUl  get 
reimbursemeht.  No  matter  whether  the 
purchases  were  made  In  Rhode  Island  or 
in  some  other  State,  on  the  submission 
of  a  toucher  one  could  still  claim  that 
expense  and  he  would  be  reimbursed 
even  imder  the  amendment  which  we 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  seriously  doubt 
that,  and  that  Is  what  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  the  intention  and  that  was  the  way 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

B4r.  PASTORE.    That  is  not  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  thinks  he  knows  more 
about  the  amendment  that  was  adopted 
than  I  do,  but  It  was  drafted  by  legis- 
lative counsel,  specifically  providing  that 
the  situation  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  described  would  be  covered — 
that  is,  that  outside  purchases  of  station- 
ery and  other  sxipplies  for  a  Senator's 
office  back  home,  a  purchase  outside, 
wo\Ud  be  reimbursable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Including  printing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
it  Includes  printed  stationery.  That 
was  the  interpretation.  A  Senator 
would  be  reimbursed  whether  he  buys 
the  supplies  at  the  stationery  store  or 
here. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  restrict  one 
lota  that  which  is  being  supplied  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  used  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma:  I  shall 
divide  my  remaining  time  with  him. 
How  much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  7  minutes. 


and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  I  yield 
half  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  just  use  my 
1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  understood,  when  we  agreed  to 
the  amendment,  that  It  was  to  apply  to 
both  Houses,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  it  was  adopted.  The  House  would 
not  consent  to  being  brought  under  the 
amendment.  Since  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  en  bloc  as  applying  to  the  two 
Houses,  it  was  subject  to  very  serious 
question. 

This  Is  not  a  new  item  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate.  It  ^oes  back,  as  investi- 
gation of  the  committee  has  shown,  to 
the  year  1868,  when  the  first  commu- 
tation of  stationery  allowances  was  al- 
lowed, for  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States  to  use  those  sums  for  stationery 
purchases  wherever  they  saw  fit. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  this  sit- 
uation can  be  corrected,  as  far  as  both 
Houses  are  concerned,  is  by  legislative  ac- 
tion through  the  Cpmmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate,  and 
through  the  Comnjittee  on  Administra- 
tion of  the  House. 

This  matter  has  come  up  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  I  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees,  instead  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee,  will  take 
jurisdiction  of  this  matter  and  place  it 
where  it  belongs  in  the  statute  books. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  support  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  He  was  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  as  he  has 
stated  the  subcommittee  recommended 
adding  to  the  appropriation  bill  a  pro- 
posal which  dealt  with  the  Senate  alone. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  have  preferred 
correcting  it  for  both  Houses,  but  that 
I  would  go  along  with  that  proposal. 
Later  it  was  rejected  by  the  full  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  that  whatever  the 
Senate  did  should  be  applicable  to  both 


the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  desired  to 
be  agreeable,  and  I  went  along  with  that 
second  proposal  and  offered  the  amend- 
ment applicable  to  both  Houses.  That 
amendment  was  adopted. 

In  conference  It  has  been  rejected  on 
the  basis  that  the  House  will  not  stand 
for  the  Senate  to  dictate  how  the  House 
should  operate.  Perhaps  they  are  too 
sensitive.  In  any  event,  the  very  least 
that  we  could  have  expected  was  to  have 
the  conferees  bring  back  the  proposal  as 
it  related  to  the  Senate,  and  again  I 
would  have  accepted  it.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  at  lAast  correct  this 
practice  as  it  applies  to  our  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  repeat  that  this  amendment  would 
not  affect  one  iota  the  existing  rules  as 
to  what  is  permissible  to  be  purchased 
or  charged  against  this  stationery  allow- 
ance. The  only  thing  provided  for  by 
this  amendment  is  that  after  procuring 
the  Items  that  are  properly  and  officially 
described  as  chargeable  to  the  Senator's 
office,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  an  amount 
remains  it  would  automatically  go  to  the 
Treasury  and  would  not  accrue  to  the 
Senator.    That  is  the  only  issue. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  conference 
report  will  be  rejected.  It  will  then  be 
followed  by  a  motion  to  send  it  back  with 
instructions  to  the  conferees  to  insist  on 
the  Senate  amendments. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  35.  53. 
and  54. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1966.  the  budget 
estimates  for  1967,  the  House  and  Senate 
amounts,  and  the  final  amounts  agreed 
to  in  conference  on  the  entire  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Legialative  Branch  Appropriatitfi  Act,  1967— Comparative  statement  of  the  appropriations  for  1966,  the  budget  estimates  for  1967,  and  Ihf 

amonnix  rerommendt't  in  the  hill 


Item 

Appropria- 
tions. 1966 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1967 

House  biU. 
1967 

Senate  hill,     , 
1967 

CoiilererK* 
action 

Vloe  President  and  Senators: 

Corapensatton  of  the  Vloe  President  and  Senators 

S3.  2V4, 050 
58.370 
16.000 

$3,296,735 
58.370 
19,000 

1 

$3.  296.  735 
58. 370 
16.000 

$3  296  735 

Mileage,  President  of  Senate  and  Senators 

Sh  370 

Expenaw aUowanoe.  Vice  President,  majority  and  minority  leaders.... 

16  000 

Total,  Senators  and  Vice  President 

3.  368.  420 

3.371.105 

3.371.105 

3  371  IDS 

SalarlM,  omoers  and  employees: 

Offloeofthe  Vice  Preeldent..-- 

Ohkplaln                                                                     

181,495 

15.405 

1. 357, 975 

3, 323,  510 

98,675 

98.  575 

15,976.750 

3.132.815 

165.231) 

36.600 

203.515 

203.515 
1.5,540 
1. 369.  630 
3.367.430 
99.435 
90.435  , 
17.171.215  , 
3.  364.  025  . 
196.675 
36  920 

203.  .51 5 

0«Bcao/the8*creUrT.../..'..V."..',.l". 

Committee  employees 

Conluenee,  majority ' 

— . 

15.540 
1.369.630 
3.  352.  B30 

99  435 

—  , 

1,V  ,"*) 
1.369,630 
3.  367  430 

90.43.S 

Ctmhnata,  minority - 

99,435 

16.  217.  735 

3.160.010 

166. 675 

36.920 

99.  as 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms . 

3.364.025 

Offloa  ol seenUriBB  to  tb«  in«  ority  and  minority  ... 

166.67.1 

OmoM  of  the  majority  and  m  nority  whips 

- 

36.930 

Total,  salaries,  officers  and  emplo3ree3 _ „ 

24. 390. 930  < 

24,721.525  '       Z5. 893. 820 

Of,  g83  820 

• 
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amounts  recommended  in  the  bill — Continueii 


Item 


Sknaie 
Contingent  evi)«>n.se.<: 

Sen»t«>  ikilicy  coiiuiiitte<'S. 

Auii.miilulc..;  and  maintenance. ._ 

Funiiiurf.   .  .    _    

Eifienses  of  inquiries  and  investigations 

FoMing  documents... _ 

Mail  triirisportation  iraotor  vehicles) 

ML<tell;iiieo us  items 

Postage 

Stationery. 

Comniunirations   


Total,  contingent  expenses. 


Other,  Senate: 

Legislative  counsel 

Senate  procedure   - 

Pa>iiient  to  widows  of  deceased  Senators. 


Total,  other... 
Total,  Senate. 


House  or  Repre.sentatives 

Sslaries,  niiltace  for  the  Members,  and  expense  allowance  of  the  Speaker: 

Coinix'Tisarion  of  .Vlemlters         

Mileage  of  .Memtiers  and  expenae  allowance  of  the  Speaker.. 


Total. 


Salaries,  officers  and  employees: 

Office  of  the  Speaker  .       | 

Office  of  the  Parliainentanan. . ."irillllllllll 

("jtnpihition  of  precedents  of  House  of  Representatives ...ll'.l'.l' '.'.'." I 

Offici  oMhf  Chaplain ^  : 

OSiceofihi-  Clerk        .     _ ]".""[""'"": 

tittii'e  of  the  Seraeant  at  .\rms 

Offia' of  the  Doorkeeper   

lilfice  of  the  Postma-ster ^ j 

roiiimittee  eniployws  (standing  roll) "IIIII".!""!""!"!  ' 

Special  and  minority  employees  (several  item-i) '. '"""""] 

OfTicidl  Kei)<>rters  of  debates   . '.."'.IT 

Offirial  K.'iK)rter.*  to  committees I'I""j 

Committee  on  .■Appropriation:*  (investigations) l.".[l["l[l[l"]l' 

Office  of  the  Ix't'islative  Counsel  .'_[[ 

Total,  .salaries,  officers  and  employees . 

Menit>ers' clerk  hire:  Clerk  hire ~ 


Coniingtnt  ext)eris»'s  o(  ihi'  House: 

Kiirnilure 

M  LSO'llani  ous  items.. . """I! 

RefKjninp  hearines """11""""!^ 

Special  and  select  committees I."""!:"!"!!! 

otTice  of  Coordinator  of  hifonnation I 

Tek'prapti  and  telephone , 

Stationery  (revolving  fundi 

.Vttendinp  physician's  office '..'.'.'. 

Postage  stamps 

Kevi.sion  of  laws. ""'.'.'.'.'." 

Speaker's  automobile I  " 

-Majority  leaders  automobile   ...'.". 

.Minority  leader?  automobile.. 

New  edition.  Cnitcd  States  Code 

New  edition.  Idslrict  of  Columbia  Code. 

Payment  to  widows  and  heirs  of  dewased  Mem'bers. 


Total,  contingent  ex[><nses 

Total,  Hou.s*'  of  Representative 


JOINT  ITEMS 

Jpii.i  (  oitiiuittee  on  Keduclioti  of  .Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  .. 
(.ontingent  exiienses  of  the  .Senate: 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Coiamiti(.e  on  .\tomic  Energy   ' " 

Joint  Conunlttee  on  Printing  " 

tontrngent  e.H>enses  of  the  llou.se  ' 

Jnint  Cninmitle.' on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation „ .; 

Joim  (  umiimiee  on  hmnigraCon  and  Nationality  Policy        ,.  ] 

Joint  t  oimnittee  on  Defense  Pruductiun 
l-apilol  Police  ■ 

Oeneral  ex[ien!»s  I 

Capital  PolKf  Hoard' " " 

eaucatioo  of  piites:  Exi.*iise.s HHI " j 

^'dicial  iinii  ,,„„s:  Exjx-nses   .  j 

stateiiiems  of  appropriations:  Preparation IIII'IIII""""!""!""""" 


Total. 


joint  Items. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXn -1265— Part  16 


Appropria- 
tions, 1966 


$404,990 
4:<.  380 
31,190 

5,094.255 
40.245 
16.560 

3, 479, 820 

90,825 

2A5,a00 

15,150 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1967 


9.472.015 


315, 42fi 

4,000 

30.000 


349.425 


37, 586, 790 


14,146,475 
200.000 


14.  346.  478 


119,865 
104,630 
10,270 
15, 410 
593,230 
072,705 
663,745 
525,  S25 
903,000 
432,965 
261,650 
263,890 
700,000 
302,970 


10,970.146 
29,270,000 


140.000 

7, 272, 440 

223,000 

4,60a000 

139, 675 

2,  880. 000 

1.046.400 

20.045 

228,550 

27,730 

12.530 

12,530 

12.830 


isaooo 


16,765.430 


71,352,050 


38.110 

360.000 
355.  iW 
l.M.  T.SO 

400.530 
."4.  :,S5 
82,160 

(0,000 

809,000 

85.712 

,  512.  000 

13,000 


8.882.367 


$408.  .100 
43.660 
31.  190 

5,  420,  OOO 
40,715 
16.560 

3, 635,  760 

90.825 

255,600 

15.150 


House  bin, 
1967 


9. 957.  760 


317,898 


317.805 


Senate  bill. 
1967 


$408,300 
43.660 
31.  190 

5.  4»,  000 
40,  716 
18,680  I 

3.  743. 160 

90.825 

262.800 

15,  150 


Conference 
action 


$408,300 
43.660 
31.190 

5.420.000 
40,715 
16.560 

3.  7«.  160 

90.  IQ5 

262.800 

15,150 


10.  072.  360 


317.806 


317,  895 


38.368.285 


39.655.180 


14.148.97,'. 
200.000 


$14,148,975 
200.000 


14.148.975 
200.000 


14.348.975 


M 


>  129. 100 

107,685 

10,000 

15,640 

11.500 


1.081,000 

1.7153.000 

'  624.  500 

4.  lOO.OOO 

'56a  450 

264.000 

266,200 

725.000 

329.600 


14.  348.  97.'. 


11.577.475 
30.000.000 


36,^ 

7,000, 

223, 

4,650, 

141. 

2,880, 

1,046, 

21, 

228, 

28, 

12, 

12, 

12. 

150, 

100, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
400 
045 
550 
000 
700 
700 
700 
000 
000 


129, 100 

107.  685 

10.000 

l.'i.  540 

1.711.60U 

1.081.(100 

1.753.000 

524.  5(X) 

4,100,000 

560.  4.V.1 

264.  (100 

266.  200 

725.  0(Xi 

319.  500 


ll,,Vi7.  475 
35.000,000 


14,  348. 975 


129,100 

107.885 

10,000 

15.540 

1.711,500 

1,081,000 

1.753.000 

524.  500 

4.100,000 

560,450 

264.000 

266,  200 

725,  00(1 

319,500 

11,567,475 
35. 000,  000 


300,000 

7.  Oai.  000 

2'23,  000 

4.600,000 

141,000 

2.880,000 

1.046.400 

24,645 

228.550  j 

28.000 

12.700  ! 

12.700 

12.700 

1.^0.000 

100,000 


300,000 

7.  000,  000 

■-'■23,  000 

4.600,000 

141,000 

2,880,000 

1,  046,  400 

'24,645 

2'28,  550 

28,000 

12,  700 

P2,700 

12,700 

150.000 

100.000 


16.  871.  09.^ 


16.759.695 


16.759.695  I 


797,545 


.  676. 145 


77.676.145 


36.426 

372.000 
35s.  000 
l.V..  000 

435.000 
124.700 
83.000 

60,000 

809.000 

86.308 

,248,000 

13,000 


9,  771. 433 


36,425 

37-2,000 
3.58,000 
156.000 

435,000 
24, 755 
83,000 

50.000 

809,000 
86.  SOS  I 
,248,  000  ' 
13,000 


38,425 

372,000 
358,000 
156,000 

436,000 
24,755  I 
83.000  I 

62.500 

809.  000  I 

86,308  I 

7,248,000  ! 

13,000 


9,671,488 


9,683,988 


10.  072.  380 


317,896 


317.896 


39.  665.  180 


14.148.976 
200.000 


14.348.975 


129.100 

107,686 

10,000 

15,540 

1,711,500 

1.081.000 

1.753.000 

524.500 

4.100.000 

560,450 

264.000 

266,200 

725,  000 

319,500 


11,567,475 
35,  000,  000 


300.000 

7.000,000 

22:1,000 

4.600,000 

141.000 

2.880.000 

1,046,400 

24,645 

228,  .550 

28.000 

12.700 

12,700 

12,700 

1.50,000 

100,000 


16,  750,  695 


77,678,145 


36,425 

372,000 
368,000 
156,000 

436,000 

24,755 
83,000 

95,600 

809.000 

86.308 

.'248.000 

13,000 


9,  716.  988 


2005$ 
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amounts  recommended  in  the  bill — Continued  <  te 


Item 


Approjina- 
tions,  19t)»i 


ABCHITECT  Of  THE  CAPITOL 


Bftlarles,  Office  of  the  Architect 

Conttoicent  expenses ... 

Capitol  bulldtags '" 

Bxt«nsl<m  of  the  Capitol "    '"" "  '" 

Capitol  Grounds 

Benwe  Office  buildings 

SeoMenrage 

HooB*  Office  bulldln«« ll-llll".''"" 

■*?3°^i'°^  °'  property,  construction,  and  equipment,  addrtionalHouse  OfficeBu; 
(UqnldBtlon  cash) 

Capitol  Power  Plant  (operation) I""!"i^II 

Librvy  bgildlngs  and  groands: 

Structural  and  mechanical  care 

Furniture  and  furnishings _ _..        

Library  o(  CongreM  James  Madison  Memorial  BuiklUig 


idlng 


Total.  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


BOTASK  OAKDIM 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  Botanic  Garden. 


_    ,  LIBRARY  or  CONGRESS 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Copyright  Office,  salaries  and  expenses "'.'.'.... 

Lafisiative  Reforenoe  Servloe,  salaries  and  expenses 

Distribution  of  catalog  catls,  salaries  and  expenses 

Books  for  the  general  collection.. .         .  

Books  for  the  Law  Library y.'.""lll. 

Books  for  the  blind,  salaries  and  expenses 

Organlilng  and  mlcrofllmlng  the  papers  of  the  Presi'dento.  saiarieV and  expenses'" 
Pwserration  of  motion  pictures 


Collection  and  dlsfalbatlon  of  library  materials  (special  foreign  currency  program)- 
Payments  In  Treasury-owned  (oreign  currencies  ^  •-     = 

tr.S.  dollars 5^ 


Total,  Library  of  Tongress. 


.  OOVIENMINT  PRINTIWO  OITICE 

Printing  and  binding 

Offloa  of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  salaries  and  expenses' 
Qoywnment  Printing  Office  revolving  fond. 


Total.  Oovemment  Printing  Office. 

INDCPINDEXT  OmCES 

Jamea  Madiaon  Memorial  Commission 

Grand  toUI 


$601,500 

50.000 

1,680,000 

300,000 

665.000 

2.  S»4.  700 

54.400 

3,  SOT,  000 

12,  500, 000 
2,  762, 000 

892.000 
'.'74.(100 
500.000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1967 


$647. 700 

.iO.OOO 

•  1,713,000 


20.  980.  600 


473,000 


27.453,600 


'11.9M.700 

2. 072. 500 

2.S86.200 

4.100.300 

780.000 

125.000 

2.681.600 

112.800 

50.000 

1.694,000 
154,500 


790,000 

2,  t30.  000 

57.900 

4,  019, 000 


2,  778,  (X)0 

1,53S,000 
349,000 


Houst  biU.  Senate  bill, 

I«i7  I  1967 


S547,  700 

50,000 

1.786.000 


690.000 


4,  019,  000 


2. 778, 000 

1, 517. 000 
325.000 


$635,000 

150,000 

1,  786,  000 


695,400 

2.530.000 

57.900 

4,  019, 000 


Conterer.ce 
action 


$647,  TOO 

50,000 

1,786,000 


2, 778. 000 

1,392.000 
325,000 


ess,  400 

2.  5,10.  OOP 

57.900 

4, 019, 000 


2,778,000 

1,39-:.  000 
325.000 


14.  472,  600 


538,000 


11.812,700 


510, 000 


14,268.300 


504,600 


14,281.000 


504.600 


15, 010, 600 


12,  322.  700 


1 1.  772. 900  . 


14.78,^600 


•  14. 342.  OOO 

2,266,000 

3.017,000 

4,  564. 000 

850,000 

125.000 

3. 097. 000 

112.800 

50,000 

2.  492. 000 
230,200 


3,753,300 

"13,753.300 

2,266,000 

2.266.000 

2,  852. 000 

2.  938. 000 

4,536,000 

4.  564. 00(1 

800,000 

800.000 

125.000 

125.000 

3,097.000 

3,097.000 

112.800 

112,800 

50.000 

50.000 

2. 048. 000 

2. 088, 000 

180.000 

1«0,000 

"13,753,300 

2,266,000 
2.  (WS.  IK.« 
4.5S.00C 
800.000 
1J5.000 
3,097.000 

mm 

50.000 


:  088.000 
180.000 


26,351,600 


31,146,000 


29,  820, 100 


20, 500,  OOO 
S,  829, 000 


26,329,000 


21,500.000 

6,155,900 

•  20, 000. 000 


21,500.000 
6.155.900 
15,000.000 


29,974,100 

21,500,000 

6, 1, W,  900 

15.000.000 

w  47,  655, 900 


29.674.100 


21,500,000 

6,155,900 

15,000,000 


>  Includes  increase  of  18,254  in  H.  Doc.  423. 

'  Includes  increase  of  £25.900  in  H.  Doc.  423. 

>  Includes  Increaae  of  110,900  in  II.  Doe,  423. 

•  Includes  IncreaM  of  IU.450  in  H.  Doc.  423. 

•  Includes  IncreaM  of  S312.0OO  In  H.  Docs  423. 

•  Includes  increase  of  tlOO.OOO  in  H.  Doc.  445. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
IHTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is 
on  •greelng  to  the  conference  report.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlitt],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brbwstkr], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BmuncKl,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastlahd],  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
■on»  [Mr.  Hatsxh],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.i.] ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lono],  the  Senator  from 
Mlnneflota  [Mr.  McCartbt],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGei],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mi».  Nktjberoer], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RAXBotPHJ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathxrs],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spaxxmam],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  Taucaoob],  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pclbmoht],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magwusok], 
are  absent  on  ol&clal  business. 


.\n.l  $1.4,6(»  by  transfer  from  .National  .eicience  Foundation  (of  which  $18,000  is  for 
retraniifcT  to  tlip  appropriation  "  Oistribution  of  cataloc  cards"). 

•  Includes  incrtast.'  of  $880,000  in  U.  Doc.  431. 

•  Re()ueste<l  in  II,  Doc.  445  for  lyliiiliona!  working  capital. 
'»  Excludes  »4rt,663,000  for  new  OPU  plant  not  considered. 

"  Anrl  $478,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Ofllce  of  Education. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senatof  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster!  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdiok],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eabtland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Arlzofta  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
sok],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberoer],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr,  Randolpb],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmatuersI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabami  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr,  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  Cblifornia  [Mr.  Mur- 
PHY]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
QRirriN],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
MttLER],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SALTONSTiiLL].  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Scott]  are  nec- 
essarily absent 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr,  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott ].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[No.  218  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Allott 

Ervln 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Bayh 

Gore 

Kuchel 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Lftusche 

Byrd.  Va. 

Harris 

Long.  Mo. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Cannon 

Hart  Ice 

McClellan 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

McGovern 

Church 

Holland 

Mclntyre 

Clark 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Dlrksen 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Dodd 

Jorda.n,  N.C. 

Montoya 

Eaiender 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Morse 
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Morton 

Moss 

M'.indt 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Fell 

Riblcofl 


Alien 

Boggs 

Ca.-e 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dominlck 


Banlett 

Bass 

B»:.iiett 

B.'t  i.-^ter 

Burdlck 

E&stlar.d 

F-jIbnght 

Grifln 


Robertson 

Russell.  S.C. 

Russell.  Oa. 

Sm:th 

S'ennis 

Symingto^i 

Tower 

NAYS — 16 

Douglas 
Foi  g 
Javlts 
Nelson 
Pearson 
Pi  oat  y 

NOT  VOTING- 

H,ivden 

Hill 

Lo  -g,  La. 

Mfti:n\ison 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Miller 

Murphy 


Ty  dings 
Williams.  N.J. 
Yarboroutrh 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Voung.  Ohio 


f  roxmire 
Pimpson 
Tlnirmord 
Williams.  Del. 


-23 
Neubereer 
Riiadolph 
Saltonstall 
Scott 
Smathers 
Sparkman 
Tiiimadge 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  not  present  during  the 
debate  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill.  Although 
I  was  here  when  the  Senate  voted.  I  WEts 
not  pre.sent  during  the  debate  on  the 
point  with  reference  to  what  the  con- 
ferees did  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment added  by  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  concerning  the  stationery 
accounts. 

As  one  who  was  familiar  with  that 
matter  on  the  floor  and  in  the  committee 
also,  Mr,  President,  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  think  undoubtedly  the  Senate  con- 
ferees did  the  only  thing  they  could  do 
under  the  circumstances,  and  I  support 
them  firmly  in  their  position,  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  that  should  have  further 
attention,  but  it  Is  purely  a  legislative 
matter,  for  general  legislation.  When  it 
is  settled,  or  handled  again.  It  should 
be  on  a  plan  that  would  apply  to  both 
Houses.  I  commend  the  conferees  for 
their  action. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  also 
with  respect  to  Monday,  assuming  that 
we  come  in. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
disUnguished  minority  leader.  It  is  an- 
ticipated, when  and  If  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  disposed  of,  that  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Calendar  No.  1448,  S.  3158,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies over  insured  banks  and  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  understand  this  is  a  very  important 

bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
^  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
twnate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ejection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY- 
NEXT 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized   to  meet  during   the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  August  22 
1966,  untill2  o'clock  noon. 


A  NEW  STRATEGY  FOR  THE 
U.S.  ECONOMY 
Mr.     HARTKE.       Mr.     President,     in 
recent  weeks  I  have  reported  to  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleagues  and  to  the  people 
of  this  country  on  the  glaring  and  de- 
structive errors  of,  American  economic 
management.     To  criticism  of  any  kind 
there  is  always  a  ready  retort:  "What  is 
your  alternative?"    It  is  a  retort  we  have 
all  heard  with  Increasing  frequency  from 
our  national  leaders.     Today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  intend  to  offer  my  alternatives. 
I 
In  my  report  to  the  Senate  of  July  27 
on  the  domestic  impact  of  current  U.S. 
economic   management.   I  described   in 
detail  what  I  referred  to  as  our  "non- 
policy  for  financing  the  war  in  Vietnam" 
and    our    '-nonpolicy    for    maintaining 
sound  economic  expansion  without  in- 
flation,"   The  root  cause  for  the  con- 
tradictory and  self-defeating  impact  of 
these  'nonpolicies"  is  the  same:  they  are 
not  based  upon  any  realistic  or  candid 
judgment  of  the  present  and  future  cost 
of  our  escalating  Vietnam  commitment, 
A  quarter  of  a  centurj^  ago.  Winston 
Churchill   asked   of   a   great   American 
President: 

Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish  the  Job, 

Today,  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  ask  of  oui-  President : 
■Tell  us  the  facts,  and  we  will  know 
what  job  is  to  be  done."  For  until  we 
have  the  facts,  until  we  know  the  cost 
of  this  war  today  and  its  estimated  cost 
tomorrow — in  terms  of  money  and  mate- 
rials and  manpower— criticism  of  the 
American  people  for  impatience  and  of 
the  American  Congress  for  irresponsi- 
bility are  equally  unfounded. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  being  told  by 
favored  journalistic  sources  that  the 
American  economy  can  carry  the  cost  of 
this  war  "on  one  finger."  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  reports  come  in  continually 
of  skilled  workers  in  critical  industries 
being  drafted  into  the  Army,  of  shortages 
in  critical  materials  such  as  copper  and 
molybdenum,  and  of  scarcities  of  funds 
for  vital  social  and  economic  progress: 
all  because  of  Vietnam. 

Here  is  the  cruel  paradox  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  big 
enough  so  that  Its  pervasive  impact  dis- 
rupts families  and  distorts  sound  eco- 
nomic expansion  throughout  our  Nation. 
But  it  is  not  big  enough — and  even  the 
most  reckless  escalation  could  hardly 
make  it  big  enough — to  carrj-  our  huge 
$730  billion  economy.  We  caxmot  Pian 
for  Vietnam  to  guarantee  full  employ- 
ment for  America.  But  we  must  plan  for 
Vietnam  not  to  jeoi>ardlze  the  near  full 
employment  prosperity  which  the  wise 
and  prudent  policies  of  1961  to  1965  pro- 


duced. In  the  words  of  James  V.  Por- 
restal,  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  man  who  perhaps  more  than  any 
contemporarj-  understood  the  economic 
nature  of  modem  war,  we  must  provide 
for  "the  integration  of  our  civilian  econ- 
omy with  militaiy  requirements." 

Secretary  Forrestal,  in  a  1947  state- 
ment on  the  act  which  created  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  stated  the  great  lesson  of 
World  Warn: 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  experience  of  the 
past  war  made  necessary  certain  changes  In 
our  government  system  for  national  secu- 
rity. Both  World  Wars  showed  *  •  •  that 
modern  warfare  requires  more  than  an  armyt. 
and  a  navy.  It  requires  the  use  of  agencies 
of  Government  other  than  the  mlUUry  de- 
partments, and  In  fact  every  department  of 
Government  had  a  part  In  the  last  war. 
Military  strength  today  Ib  not  merely  mili- 
tary power  but  it  Is  economic  and  Indiistrlal 
strength.  I  might  also  say  that  It  Is  fiscal 
strength. 

The  task  of  integrating  "our  civilian 
economj-  with  military  requirements" 
was  herculean  in  World  War  II.  In  the 
far  smaller  Korean  conflict,  the  difflcuJ- 
ties  of  rearmament  and  mobilization 
also  proved  tremendously  difficult.  Yet 
under  the  pressure  of  events,  this  critical 
integration  was  achieved.  And  it  was 
achieved  because  the  problem  was  faced 
head  on.  With  our  far  larger  economy 
and  with  our  still  relatively  small  Viet- 
nam involvement,  this  task  of  coordinat- 
ing and  integrating  military  needs  with 
civilian  production  and  consumption 
should  be  no  problem  at  all.  But  it  is 
a  problem,  and  the  reason  is  all  too  ob- 
vious. We  cannot  integrate  our  civilian 
economy  with  our  military  requirements 
because  we  are  not  being  told  what  those 
requirements  are. 

So  the  first  great  objective  of  an  al- 
ternative strategy  for  managing  the 
American  economy  must  be  to  lay  the 
facts  before  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  this  country.  Let  us  have  the  best 
estimates  out  in  the  open  of  the  military 
requirements  of  this  war— not  just  in 
terms  of  dollars,  but  in  terms  of  skilled 
man-hours  in  defense  plants,  of  scarce 
copper  for  electrical  systems,  and  of 
young  men  to  be  withdrawn  from  civil- 
ian employment  for  military  duty.  Then, 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  possible  esti- 
mates of  the  money,  material,  and  man- 
power cost  of  Vietnam,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  to- 
gether can  determine  whether  or  not  an 
emergency  tax  increase  is  needed,  and 
if  so  how  big  an  increase:  whether  or 
not  emergency  price  and  wage  controls 
are  needed,  and  if  so  how  tight  and  per- 
vasive: and  whether  or  not  emergency 
wartime  direction  of  the  flow  of  goods 
and  labor  is  needed,  and  if  so  how  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  pubhcly  opposed 
the  reckless  escalation  of  our  Vietnam 
Involvement.  But  If  we  are  to  fight,  then 
I  say  let  us  fight  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible efficiency  and  with  the  least  neces- 
sary cost  to  the  American  people.  And 
let  not  only  our  purpose  but  also  the 
price  we  are  paying  for  that  purpose  be 
clear  to  every  American  voter  and  tax- 
payer. 
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Until  we  have  firm  and  candid  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  Vietnam,  policy- 
making for  our  economy  must  take  place 
In  a  vacuum.  Yet  In  one  crucial  area  we 
can  all  be  certain  that  policy  is  misdi- 
rected and  that  an  alternative  strategy 
is  far  sui>erior.  This  is  the  attempt  to 
"fight  Inflation"  by  means  of  skyrocket- 
ing Interest  rates  and  ever  tighter 
money.  In  fact,  the  slogan  "Fight  Infla- 
tion" is  being  used  to  cover  a  destructive 
driving  up  of  money  costs  and  a  squeeze 
on  credit  which  have  plunged  the  home- 
bulldlng  industry  into  a  deepening  reces- 
sion, which  have  undermined  the  stabil- 
ity of  savings  Institutions  across  the 
country,  and  which  threaten — as  every 
past  tight  money  policy  has  achieved — 
general  recession  and  unemployment  for 
our  Nation. 

There  are  shortages  in  our  economy, 
there  are  strains  upon  our  production 
mechanism.  But  we  are  a  long  way  from 
the  general  excess  of  the  mid- 1 950 's 
when  prices  rose  some  15  percent  in  less 
than  a  year  and  caused  hardship  in 
every  household.  The  pressure  on  prices 
we  are  witnessing  can  be  Identifled  and. 
therefore,  can  and  should  be  treated  with 
specific  economic  tools.  Thus,  food 
prices  have  been  rising  because  of  the 
complex  chain  of  relationships — which 
virtually  deprives  the  farmer  of  any 
benefit  from  the  Increases — which  moves 
agricultural  produce  from  the  farm  to 
the  retail  store.  But  the  answer  to  this 
problem  Is  not  to  tighten  money  further 
and  increase  the  recession  in  the  home- 
building  industry.  Thus.  too.  wages 
paid  to  skilled  workers  have  been  rising, 
a  process  which  tends  to  raise  produc- 
tion costs  and  prices.  But  the  answer  Is 
not  to  threaten  a  tax  increase,  wliich 
will  merely  deprive  millions  of  workers  of 
the  added  pay  which  their  hard-earned 
skills  have  earned.  Because  dangerously 
high  Interest  rates  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded In  driving  the  rest  of  the  economy 
down  the  recession  road  of  the  housing 
Industry,  the  answer  is  not  to  supple- 
ment the  restrictive  force  of  tight  money 
with  the  deflationary  impact  of  a  gen- 
eral tax  increase. 

In  each  case.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  problem  is  specific  and  identifiable, 
the  answer  can  and  should  be  the  same. 
In  very  simple  and  precise  terms,  the 
answer  to  specific  shortages  and  strains 
is  not  to  deflate  demand  throughout  the 
economy — and  defeat  infiation  by  creat- 
ing recession — but  rather  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  the  specific  type  of  commodity 
or  of  manpower  for  which  there  is  ex- 
cess demand. 

Those  who  call  for  a  tax  Increase  today, 
together  with  those  who  are  responsible 
for  tragically  high  Interest  rates,  want 
to  use  a  meat  ax  on  American  prosper- 
ity. With  high  interest  rates  they  have 
taken  dollars — millions  of  them — out  of 
the  pocket  of  every  homeowner  in  this 
country.  Now  with  a  tax  increase,  they 
want  to  take  countless  more  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  every  tax- 
payer In  this  country. 

No.  the  deflationary  meat  ax  is  not 
the  answer. 

To  defeat  Inflation  by  increasing  sup- 
ply rather  than  by  decreasing  demand 
Is  appropriate  to  the  present  position  of 


the  American  economy.  With  home- 
bulldlng  in  a  serlotts  recession .  with  dur- 
able goods  orders  stagnant,  with  raw 
material  prices  heading  downwards,  with 
the  automobile  InAistry  shaky  at  best — 
with  all  these  sp^flc  facts  of  economic 
life  apparent — tht^merican  economy  is 
by  no  means  in  %,Btate  of  general,  run- 
away Inflation.  Inflation  is  not  the  word 
for  the  American  economy.  And  reces- 
sion— by  tight  nbney  or  by  tax  in- 
crease— is  not  the  answer. 

What  we  need  today  are  specific  an- 
swers to  specific  problems;  specific  pol- 
icies to  ease  specific  pressures. 

Pood  prices  are  fising,  as  every  house- 
wife knows.  And  yet,  as  every  farmer 
knows  the  farmer  Is  not  the  beneficiary. 
What  we  must  do  is  reorient  our  entire 
farm  program  toward  a  new.  fundamen- 
tal development  in  the  world  economy — 
the  shift  from  general  food  surplus  to 
general  food  shortage.  We  have  the  abil- 
ity to  multiply  oar  production  of  food 
and  other  farm  groducts.  But  simply 
increasing  production  is  not  enough  if  it 
leads  to  disastrous  collapse  of  farm  prices 
and  income.  Our  farm  program — both 
domestic  production  restrictions  and  in- 
ternational Public  Law  480  giveaways — 
was  designed  for  a  world  suffering  from 
glut.  We  need  a  program  suited  to  a 
world  desperately  ihort  of  farm  produce. 
This  means  incret^ed  U.S.  production. 
It  also  means  cash  sales  of  farm  goods 
to  money-good  customers  overseas.  And 
it  means  clearing  the  channels  so  that 
the  effective  worldwide  demand  for 
American  farm  products  is  translated 
mto  more  farm  income  and  higher  rural 
living  standards. 

For  30  years.  American  farm  policy 
has  aimed  at  protecting  the  farmer  from 
farm  surpluses.  And,  far  too  often,  the 
impact  of  that  policy  has  caused  too  little 
benefit  for  the  farmer,  and  too  much 
hurt  for  the  housewife. 

The  combinatioo  of  burgeoning  world 
demand  for  U.S.  farm  production  and  the 
American  farmer's  ability  to  multiply  his 
production  when  the  Government  gives 
the  signal  demancfc  a  new  policy.  With 
a  farm  policy  directed  at  expanding  farm 
production  for  cash  and  commercial 
credit  sales  overseas,  farm  income  can 
and  will  expand.  The  dependence  of  the 
American  farmer  upon  the  American 
home  market  witt*  lessen.  And,  with 
expanded  production,  upward  pressure 
on  food  prices  at  home  will  be  relieved. 

Farming  is  one  ct-itical  area  where  sup- 
ply can  be  expan(fcd  to  meet  fast  grow- 
ing demand — so  that  income  is  raised 
without  the  need  fbr  higher  prices.  An- 
other area  where  the  constructive  and 
creative  approach  to  relieving  strain  Is 
to  expand  supply  In  the  job  market  for 
skilled  workers.  While  unemployment 
has  been  holding  steady  around  4  per- 
cent, severe  mani>ower  shortages  have 
appeared  In  certain  key.  skilled  occupa- 
tions. The  fourth  monthly  report  on 
manpower  shortages  and  reserves,  pub- 
lished on  August  7  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  tells  the  *ory . 

The  major  share  of  shortages  Is  concen- 
trated In  a  small  ttumber  of  occupations, 
although  many  dlfTerent  kinds  of  Jobs  are 
hard  to  All.  Almost  9d  of  all  hard-to-flll 
professional   and   tefhnlcal   openings  placed 
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with  the  Employment  Service  fall  into  five 
groups — engineers,  teachers,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  draftsmen.  And,  a  handful  of 
occupations  also  account  for  two-thirds  of 
the  hard-to-flll  Jobs — machinists,  machine 
shop  workers,  mechanics  and  repairmen, 
welders,  toolmakers,  and  die  sinkers,  and 
pattern  and  model  makers. 

The  same  report  details  the  tight  situa- 
tion in  the  apparel  industry  where,  due  to 
rising  civilian  and  war  demand,  "man- 
power problems  have  arisen  in  some  oc- 
cupations." Now  tight  labor  markets 
mean  rising  wages  and  excite  agitation 
for  tighter  money  and  higher  taxes.  But 
the  repwrt  on  the  apparel  industrj-  states 
the  correct,  specific  approach  to  this  spe- 
cific problem: 

Unless  training  activities  are  accelerated 
.  .  .  there  are  signs  that  the  Industry  may 
not  ■  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
rapidly  rising  demand.  Since  many  of  the 
firms  in  the  industry  are  small,  they  have 
not  generally  had  the  resources  to  Institute 
training  programs  for  new  workers  as  easilr 
as  harve  companies  in  other  industries. 

The  demand  for  tmif orms  is  going  to 
continue:  so  is  the  demand  for  civilian 
apparel  to  clothe  our  growing  population. 
I  say  the  way  to  ease  inflationary  pres- 
sure in  this  specific  Industry  for  these 
specific  jobs  is;  First,  to  expand  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  with  the  skills 
needed,  and  second,  to  expand  and  mod- 
ernize facilities  in  which  these  skilled 
employees  will  increase  production. 

E>very  company  facing  shortages  of 
workers  for  skilled  jobs  seeks  to  upgrade 
its  own  work  force  and  to  train  new  men 
and  women.  But  some  industries  like  the 
apparel  industry  simply  cannot,  it  seems, 
solve  this  problem  by  itself.  And  no  com- 
pany will  train  men  and  women  for  skills 
the  company  Itself  does  not  need— al- 
though other  companies  may  require 
them.  This  is  why  we  have  a  manpower 
development  and  training  program,  in- 
stituted in  1963,  which  through  June  of 
this  year  has  already  helped  raise  the 
skills  of  a  total  of  nearly  500,000  men 
and  women. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment^ — but  entirely  too  limited.  Activi- 
ties, such  as  on-the-job  training,  are  still 
expanding.  But  the  specific  strains 
Which  rapidly  changing  technology  and 
near-full-employment  demand  are  plac- 
ing on  key  industries  and  key  jobs  clearly 
indicates  that  we  are  not  doing  enougli. 
We  can,  should,  and  must  move  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  manpower  development 
and  training  program. 

In  addition.  I  call  for  swift  action  on 
the  Hartke  adult  education  bill,  S.  3012, 
and  on  the  Javits-Hartke  bill,  S.  2343,  to 
extend  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  to  cover  investment  in  job  re- 
training. Together  these  three  steps  will 
provide  the  skilled  men  and  women  which 
our  economy  needs,  our  prosperity  re- 
quires, and  our  national  security  de- 
mands. 

Once  again,  the  way  to  ease  specific 
Inflationary  pressure  is  not  to  use  the 
tight  money  or  tax  increase  meat  ax. 
but  to  implement  a  specific  program  to 
exi>and  what  is  in  short  supply. 

Finally,  on  the  domestic  front,  there  is 
one  key  conunodity — the  most  important 
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In  our  economy — which  Is  In  critically 
short  supply.  This  is  money.  The  price 
of  money— that  is,  the  interest  rates — in 
the  past  year  has  shot  up  far  more  than 
any  other  price  in  our  economy.  As 
every  American  is  coming  to  realize,  this 
reckless  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rate  policy  has  produced  a  housing  re- 
cession and  hardship  for  every  home- 
owner and  would-be  homeowner.  So 
steps  must  be  taken  quickly  to  pump 
money  into  the  credit-starved  market  for 
homes. 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake,  sooner  or 
later  interest  rates  will  fall.  They  will 
fall  either  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  finally  recognizes,  or  is  made  to 
recognize,  that  tight  money  produces  dis- 
locations, distortions,  and  ultimately  re- 
cession, as  it  has  already  done  in  housing 
and  its  associated  industries.  Or  they 
«-ill  fall  because  the  Federal  Reserve's 
tight  money  policy  does  in  fact  produce  a 
recession,  so  that  the  demand  for  money 
falls  in  line  with  production,  income,  and 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  for  Amer- 
ica to  reverse  the  inflation  of  money  costs 
is  to  expand  the  supply  of  money,  not 
reduce  disastrously  the  demand  for  it. 
As  I  have  said,  tills  is  no  excessive,  infla- 
tionary superboom  we  are  experiencing. 
There  is  no  danger  that  opening  up  the 
money  tap  will  set  off  an  inflationary 
explosion.  Rather,  the  real  danger  is 
the  stagnation  or  piecemeal  recession  in 
homebuildlng,  in  the  stock  market.  In 
durable  goods  orders,  and  perhaps  even 
in  the  automobile  industry  will  spread 
liiroughout  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  soundness  of  the 
analysis  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
remedies  offered  by  me  today  are  backed 
up  by  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  bank- 
ing institutions. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  in  its  August  monthly  report,  con- 
nnns  this  diagnosis  and  concurs  in  the 
proposed  treatment : 

There  is  always  some  danger  of  inflation 
wnen  the  economy  is  operating  at  high  levels 
«"  price  rises  so  far  have  primarily  reflected 

peclfic  supply  problems— as  in  the  case  of 
!ood8  and  nonferrous  metals  or  the  antici- 
patory Impact  of  Medicare  on  medical 
Charges,     with  the  labor  force  growing  rap- 

aiy,  needs  for  capital  investment  will  con- 
"nue  to  mount  At  the  same  time,  rising 
"Bge  cosu.  in  previously  low-wage  sectors— 
nln.  '"^*'*'  "'*"  ^'•ade.  local  govem- 
i^?.rf*  ''^"  ^*  ^^  unionized  high-wage 
pastries  win  also  call  for  more  Invlstmelt 

th,  n  K?*''*  ^"'^  P'"''^^^  ^""o™  rising  Thus. 
.toDiv  tit?  °/  f°"«^^"»ng  inflation  is  not 
ttv  nn  °/  "^^'■'^"ng  credit  but  more 
ei^r'l  !  °'  providing  sufUcient  monetary 
X;t?  accommodate  the  solid  growth 
^Sec'cn^'omJ.'"'"""''''  '"'*  consumption 

ho^P  ^tl''^^^^-  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^'■^  facing  at 
our  hi  t  ^  ^:^  war-time  recession  in 
i^  n?7,- J^*'  P'^^P^'^t  *s  the  clear 
Sort  A'^'*""^^^  ^^"°"  ^  »^ore  the 
™pact  of  Vietnam  and  to  use  the  tight 
»^ey  meat  ax.  The  way  to  avoid  this 
^ifi  P^°^Pe<=t  is  equally  clear:  tell  the 
^th  about  the  cost  of  Vietnam  and 
J»et  the  specific  strains  on  our  prosper- 
sUDDlv  f  ^''^'  P°""^^  to  expand  the 
money         '*'*''"    '"^"-    'materials    and 
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This  is  my  alternative  strategy  for  the 
management  of  our  domestic  economy: 

First.  Give  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress the  most  accurate  possible  estimate 
of  the  present  and  expected  cost  of 
Vietnam : 

Second.  Formulate,  if  nece.ssary.  an 
emergency  program  to  pay  for  the  war 
and  to  Integrate  our  civilian  economy 
with  our  military  requirements; 

Third.  Meet  specific  strains  on  our 
economy  with  specific  programs  to  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  goods  and  skiKed  labor 
for  which  there  is  excess  demand,  espe- 
cially: First,  reverse  our  fai-m  program 
from  one  of  crop  restriction  and  surplus 
disposal  to  one  of  expanded  production 
for  cash  customers  abroad:  second,  ex- 
pand the  manpower  development  and 
traimng  program  and  enact  the  Hartke 
adult  education  bill  and  the  Javits- 
Hartke  bill  to  extend  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  tu  cover  investment 
in  job  retraining;  thii'd.  enact  le^rislation 
to  provide  needed  funds  for  the  home- 
building  Industry; 

Fourth.  Reverse  the  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rate  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

ii 

Uncertainty  is  striking  at  the  heart  of 
our  domestic  prosperity,    Uncertaintv  is 
stiiking.  as  well,  at  the  free  world's"  fi- 
nancial and  economic  stability.    Will  the 
U.S.  payments  deficit  be  ended?     Will 
the  British  pound  be  devalued?    Will  the 
international      monetarj-      reform      be 
achieved?    Not  only  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  unknown:   the  impact  of 
the  correct  answers  can  barely  be  gaged. 
One  thing  is  sure.    The  confidence  and 
cooperation  which  any  system  of  credit 
and  exchange  must  enjoy  in  order  to 
function  no  longer  exist.    Political  self- 
interest  and  economic  insolationism  are 
back  in  the  drivers  seat.    We  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  turning  off  the  flow 
of  private  investment  dollars  which  the 
free  world— Western  Europe  as  well  as 
the  developing  nations — requires  to  hold 
its  own  economically,  let  alone  to  grow 
and  prosper.     And  all  too  many  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  that  dollar  flow  which 
continues  have  used  the  dollars  they  gain 
not  f&r  the  productive  purposes  which 
only  dollars  can  perform,  but  in  order 
to  buy  gold. 

The  world  which  would  exist  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  U.S.  action  affecting  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  be  bad  enough. 

It  would  be  a  world — as  the  real  one  is 

in  which  French  economic  and  financial 
nationalism  was  running  rampant:  in 
which  Britain  was  undergoing  a  chronic 
crisis  of  stagnation  and  obsolescence;  in 
which  central  bankers  around  the  world 
sacrificed  prosperity  and  growth  on  the 
altar  of  tight  money  and  deflation. 
These  aspects  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  would  exist  even  if  the  United  States 
had  remained  totally  passive 

But  the  United  States  has  no*:  remained 
pa&sive.  Our  Government  has  Instituted 
a  series  of  statutory  and  voluntary  re- 
strictions which  have  closed  New  York  to 
foreign  borrowers,  reduced  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment in  needy  economics,  and  cre- 
ated a  worldwide  dollar  drought  Our 
Gtovemment  has  escalated  its  dollar  flow 
to  Vietnam  and  thereby  guaranteed  that 
even  the  favorable  political  and  psycho- 


logical impact  of  the  sharp  cutback  in 
the  needed  outflow  of  private  dollars 
would  be  lost — as  our  overall  balance  of 
payments  remains  in  substantial  deficit. 
\nd  our  Grovenunent  hsis  touched  off  and 
acquiesced  in  an  explosion  upward  of 
domestic  interest  rates  which  has  fed  the 
fiames  of  the  international  interest  rate 
war. 

Our  Government  has  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  Its  priorities  have  been 
stood  upside  down.  The  purposes  of  any 
financial  and  monetary  system — domes- 
tic or  international— Is  to  facilitate  the 
fiow  of  goods  and  capital  in  order  that 
jobs  may  be  created,  that  income  may 
rise,  and  that  prosperity  maV  prevail. 
But  today  we  see  our  great  British  ally 
deliberately  sacrificing  domestic  jobs,  in- 
come, and  prosperity  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  system.  We  see  the  second  larg- 
est economy  in  the  free  world.  West 
Germany,  teetering  on  the  brink  of  re- 
cession due  to  deliberate  monetary  re- 
striction in  the  name  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments stabihty.  And  we  see  our  own 
authorities  and  would-be  experts  caUing 
out  for  even  greater  restrictions  than 
those  we  suffer  already  in  order  "to  put 
our  house  in  order."  An  international 
monetary  system  which  demands  delib- 
erate  recession,   which   requires   imem- 

ployment,  which  lives  off  tight  money 

this  is  a  system  not  worth  maintaining. 
We  have  tied  our  economic  well-being 
to  the  supply  and  value  of  one  com- 
modity—gold. Only  the  CommuiUst  ad- 
diction to  the  most  primitive  form  of 
trade — barter — puts  greater  shackles  on 
a  nation's  economy. 

This  kind  of  performance,  neverthe- 
less, by  the  free  world's  economic  system 
is  what  gives  the  Communists,  with  their 
primitive  barter  trade,  hope  for  ultimate 
victory.  In  the  1930's,  the  great  depres- 
sion opened  the  way  for  totalitarian  ad- 
vance by  both  Fascists  and  Communists, 
when  it  demonstrated  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  old  capitalist  system.  We  must  not 
give  the  Conununists  another  chance. 
We  must  demonstrate  that  progressive 
free  enterprise  coordinated  with  enlight- 
ened government  can  provide  the  jobs, 
can  raise  the  living  standards,  can  pro- 
mote the  social  progress  which  men 
everywhere  demand.  The  present  inter- 
national monetary  system — when  it  re- 
quires imemployment,  when  it  reduces 
living  standards,  when  it  hinders  or  re- 
verses social  progress — serves  the  Com- 
munist cause. 

The  heart  of  an  alternative  strategy 
for  putting  our  international  house  in 
order  is  the  proper  ordering  of  our  priori- 
ties. Sound,  noninflationary  growth  of 
trade,  of  jobs,  of  income  on  a  worldwide 
scale— this  must  be  the  overriding 
priority. 

In  the  absence  of  worldwide  coiosensus, 
with  the  continued  existence  in  power  of 
men  with  cruel,  archaic  ideas  of  social 
justice,  one  nation  must  stand  up  and 
lead.  One  nation  must  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  enforcement  of  a  priority 
which  has  the  heartfelt  support  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  the  world  over. 
Piesident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did  not 
shrink  from  leadership  and  responsibility 
when  he  called  the  Bretton  Woods  Con- 
ference in  1944  and  made  clear  to  the 
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world  that  the  United  States  would  work 
actively,  and  solely,  for  a  postwar  world 
of  expaxulve  international  economic  co- 
operation. Preaident  John  P.  Kennedy 
did  not  shrink  from  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility when  he  called  for  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  in  1961  and  made 
clear  to  the  hemisphere  that  social  Justice 
and  economic  progress  go  hand  in  hand 
and  are  Jointly  America's  No.  1  priority. 
Now  it  is  the  turn  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  accept  once  more  America's 
unique  responsibility  to  lead  the  world  In 
the  path  of  cooperation,  progress  and 
freedom.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
convene  a  new  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
for  this  generation,  to  translate  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  into  every  language 
which  freemen  speak. 

In  1933,  the  London  Economic  Con- 
ference was  called  after  economic  disaster 
had  already  produced  political  chaos — 
the  result  was  a  tragic  fiasco.  We  must 
make  sure  that  this  time  the  Conference 
comes  before  an  international  crack-up 
makes  international  cooperation  im- 
possible. 

Let  those  who  share  our  ideals  and  our 
vision  Join  with  us  in  this  great  work. 
And  let  those  who  cling  to  selfish  in- 
terests and  who  adhere  to  dismal  disci- 
plines go  their  own  way. 

Because  for  today  and  for  the  forsee- 
able  future  the  maintenance  of  world- 
wide prosperity  will  require  dollars,  a 
vital  step  toward  this  objective  is  the  re- 
opening of  the  unprecedented  resources 
and  unique  facilities  of  the  New  York 
money  and  capital  markets  to  foreigners. 
And  that  Is  not  all.  The  world  needs 
American  technology  and  expertise  and 
management  as  much  as  it  needs  dollars. 
Direct  private  Investment  by  Ameri- 
can corporations  provides  all  four  key 
components  of  progress— and  pays  a 
cash  dividend  to  America  as  well.  In 
1963,  a  Commerce  Etepartment  study 
indicated  that  U.S.  overseas  investments 
totaled  some  $65  billion;  and  in  that  year 
the  direct  dollar  return  flow  on  those 
investments  was  $5  billion.  Indirectly, 
the  flow  of  U.S.  direct  investments  gen- 
erates TJS.  export  sales  to  American 
sulwidlaries  and  provides  the  hard  dol- 
lars needed  to  purchase  even  more  U.S. 
exports.  The  restraints  our  government 
has  placed  on  both  direct  portfolio  in- 
vestments overseas  means  restraint  on 
the  dollar  return  on  those  investments 
not  Just  in  1966,  but  In  1970  and  1975,  as 
well.  Reversal  of  this  policy,  elimina- 
tion of  the  "voluntary"  restraints  on 
U,S.  foreign  Investment  and  repeal  of 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  are  the 
first  steps  required  for  a  return  to  free 
world  financial  equillbrlimi. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  must  move 
to  deal  with  the  specific  international 
impact  of  Vietnam,  Just  as  we  must  move 
to  deal  with  Its  domestic  impact.  The 
outflow  of  dollars  to  Vietnam  has  more 
than  offset  the  short-term  savings  gar- 
nered by  the  restrictions  on  productive 
capital  outflows.  We  must  put  all  dol- 
lar operations  relating  to  Vietnam  on  a 
wartime  basis.  This  means  more  than 
paying  our  soldiers  with  scrip  as  we  are 
finally  now  doing.  It  means  using 
blocked  accounts  and  policing  black 
currency  markets.    It   means   all   the 


techniques  learned  with  such  difficulty 
but  with  such  success  during  World  War 
n  and  Korea  for  guaranteeing  that  dol- 
lar expenditures  on  war  serve  ourselves 
and  our  few  allies  nlone.  If  this  means 
admitting  that  we  are  fighting  a  war, 
then  let  us  admit  it.  But  let  us  stop  this 
running  sore  of  dollars  which  flows  into 
Vietnam,  through  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators and  black  marketeers,  and  wind 
up — as  the  evidence  Indicates — either  in 
the  hands  of  our  foes  to  be  used  to  sub- 
vert and  support  subversion  or,  no  bet- 
ter, Into  the  hands  of  the  French  to  be 
used  to  purchase  gold. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  significance  on  the  International 
side  of  a  fundamental  reorientation  of 
our  farm  policy,  .i^  I  have  already  said, 
it  is  ever  more  apparent  that  the  world 
is  moving  from  a  long-term  period  of 
farm  surplus  to  a  long-term  pcilod  of 
farm  scarcity.  Our  unmatched  ability  to 
produce  and  sell  farm  produce  is  moving 
from  being  a  souite  of  embarrassment 
to  becoming  a  source  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  power.  Policies 
which  were  created  to  dispose  of  sur- 
pluses must  be  traded  in  for  policies 
aimed  at  export  for  cash  and  commercial 
credit.  Certainly  our  humanitarian  pol- 
icy of  feeding  tlu)se  threatened  with 
famine  must  be  maintained.  But  food 
giveaways  to  maney-good  customers 
must  disappear  witii  the  surpluses.  The 
payoff  in  terms  of  increa.sed  hard  cur- 
rency export  earnings  will  be  incalcula- 
ble. Also  Incalcullible  will  be  the  Im- 
petus given  to  higher  living  standard  and 
incomes  on  our  Nation's  farms.  Not  only 
will  this  policy  reverse  the  deterioration 
of  our  intemationafl  trade  surplus,  it  will 
return  to  our  farmers  and  to  all  of  us  the 
benefits  which  were  earned  when — 100 
years  ago — America's  ability  to  produce 
and  export  farm  goods  first  brought  us 
world  recognition. 

This  alone  is  not  enough.  Not  only 
must  the  United  3tates  resume  its  role 
of  banker  and  invaBtor  to  the  world,  not 
orJy  must  we  guard  against  artificial, 
wartime  dollar  outflows,  not  only  must 
we  revolutionize  our  farm  program  to 
multiply  the  casli  return,  but  direct  st€ps 
must  be  taken  as  well  to  reinforce  the 
second  great  pillar  of  international  equi- 
librium—that the  dollars  which  the 
United  States  supDlies  to  the  world  will 
be  used  productiv^y.  Already  our  Gov- 
ernment has  worked  out  a  constructive 
agreement  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  permit  Canadian  borrowing  in 
New  York  up  to  the  point  at  which  ex- 
cess dollars  begin  to  accumulate  in  the 
CancMllan  reserves.  But  working  out  bi- 
lateral agreements  of  this  sort,  useful 
as  they  may  be,  is  a  long  and  arduous 
process.  At  Its  c^^mmand  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  weapon  to  make  absolutely 
clear  to  the  world — including  the 
French — what  the  result  will  be  of  con- 
tinued gold  purchases. 

The  UJS.  Government,  alone  among 
nations,  stands  re$dy  to  sell  or  buy  gold 
at  a  fixed  price:  $35  per  ounce.  Our 
promise  to  sell  g»ld  for  dollars  to  all 
official  purchasers  fixes  the  value  of  the 
dollar  s«ainst  whlrh  value  all  other  free 
world  currencies  are  fixed.  But  our 
promise  to  buy  gold  serves  only  to  guar- 


antee all  gold  buyers — both  the  specu- 
lators and  the  politically  motivated— 
against  loss.  By  our  promise  to  sell  gold 
we  underwrite  the  current  international 
value  of  the  dollar.  By  our  promise  to 
buy  gold,  however,  we  merely  underwrite 
the  current  value  of  gold — and  thereby 
underwrite  the  destructive  activities  of 
those  who  would  gamer  windfall  profits 
from  currency  distress  and,  far  worse, 
for  those  who  would  destroy  the  entire 
delicate  system  of  international  mone- 
tary relations  for  petty  political  purposes. 
This  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  join  to- 
day with  such  distinguished  and  experi- 
enced monetary  and  economic  observers 
as  Mr.  Etonald  Cook,  president  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  Corp.,  in  call- 
ing for  urgent  Government  action  to  re- 
move the  artificial  floor  under  the  price 
of  gold.  U.S.  withdrawal  of  its  promise 
to  buy  gold  will  make  clear  to  all  the 
world  where  responsibility  lies  for  the 
piecemeal  destruction  of  monetary  sta- 
bility. And  It  will  make  clear  to  the 
gold  buyers  our  determination  to  play 
our  unique  and  necessary  role  in  the 
furtherance  of  world  prosperity — regard- 
less of  their  archaic  fascination  with  that 
mystic  commodity.  For  play  this  role 
we  must,  if  the  world  is  to  prosper.  And 
if  the  result  of  the  continued  purchases 
by  the  singleminded  goldbugs  is  to  drain 
every  last  oimce  of  gold  out  of  Fort 
Knox— then  all  that  will  happen  is  that, 
at  last,  the  fogs  of  superstition  will  be 
lifted  and  the  real  basis  of  the  dollar's 
unprecedented  strength  will  emerge. 

The  reason  the  dollar  stands  alone  as 
the  world's  greatest  trading  currency 
and  investment  currency  and  reserve 
currency  is  due  not  to  the  size  of  our  gold 
supply  or  to  the  terms  of  any  treaty.  It 
is  due  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy,  to  our  ability  to  outproduce 
every  other  nation  in  the  world,  to  our 
vast  supply  of  savings  available  for  pro- 
ductive long-term  investment,  and  to  a 
uniquely  American  level  of  productivity 
and  technological  advance  with  which 
we  can  outsell  anyone  else  In  everything 
from  microelectronics  to  winter  wheat. 
If  the  French  or  anyone  else  wants  to 
face  a  dollar  valued  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive cost  of  production  of  American 
goods,  then  I  say  let  them.  But  for  any 
nation  which  makes  clear  Its  desire  to 
cooperate  and  coordinate  financial  and 
commercial  relations,  we  must  make  it 
equally  clear  that  we  stand  ready  to  pro- 
vide dollars  and  to  sell  exports  and  to 
purchase  Imports  on  a  free  and  equitable 
basis — regardless  of  how  we  must  deal 
with  those  who  Isolate  themselves  by 
their  monetary  irresponsibility. 

This  is  my  alternative  strategy  for 
managing  our  international  position  in 
the  world  economy: 

First.  Get  our  priorities  in  proper  or- 
der by  making  clear  that  we  will  only 
support  a  world  economic  system  which 
promotes  employment.  Income,  and  so- 
cial progress  and  which  does  not  demand 
their  sacrifice; 

Second.  Summon  a  new  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  to  determine  who  will  work 
with  us  to  create  a  Uberal  system  of 
commercial  and  financial  relations  based 
on  free  and  fair  exchange  of  goods  and 
capital: 
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Third.  Eliminate  the  artificial  restric- 
tions on  the  flow  of  productive  private 
Investment  dollars  and  repeal  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax; 

Fourth.  Isolate  and  sterilize  the  dollar 
drain  to  Vietnam  by  placing  the  foreign 
exchange  cost  of  the  war  under  wartime 
exchange  controls; 

Fifth.  Reorient  our  farm  program  to 
expand  production  for  export  to  cash 
customers,  while  retaining  our  humani- 
tarian policy  of  feeding  those  threatened 
with  famine; 

Sixth.  Eliminate  our  unconditional 
promise  to  buy  gold  at  $35  per  ounce  and 
thus  make  clear  to  the  world  that  con- 
tinued, irresponsible  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can gold  by  foreigners  means  the  end  of 
world  economic  stability  and  the  onset 
of  unrestrained  competition  with  Ameri- 
can productive  pKjwer. 

Mr.  President,  the  hope  for  world  pros- 
perity is  not  to  be  found  in  the  esoteric 
mumblings  of  so-called  monetary  ex- 
perts as  they  mutter  around  obscure 
conference  tables.  The  hope  for  world 
prosperity  is  leadership  by  the  one  na- 
tion which  can  and  must  lead.  We  can 
reject  this  responsibility  of  leadership 
as,  to  a  tragically  great  extent,  we  are 
doing.  But  if  we  do  not  lead  we  will 
never  be  able  to  put  off  the  responsibility 
that  will  fall  on  us  in  the  all  too  near 
future  for  having  allowed  world  pros- 
perity to  perish  by  default.  This  re- 
spomibility  can  be  avoided  no  more  than 
can  the  responsibility  of  our  national 
leaders  to  give  the  facts  to  the  people 
about  Vietnam  to  relieve  the  recession 
soft  spots  and  the  inflationary  strains 
which  crisscross  our  economy,  and  to 
preserve  our  domestic  prosperity  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  free  world. 
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"(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  ensure  the  great- 
est practicable  cooperation  and  coordination 
a*  between  the  various  urban  InXonnatlon 
and  technical  asslsUnce  centers  esubllshed 
under  this  title." 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3708)  to  assist  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs  for  re- 
building slum  and  bUghted  areas  and  for 
providing  the  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  Improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live  In  those 
areas,  to  assist  and  encourage  planned 
metropolitan  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
msident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  this  point. 

The   amendment    submitted    by    Mr 
Ko^NEDY  of  Massachusetts  is  as  follows:' 

C<SpERfTTOv"""   '■  '"'^^^  °"^  'FEDERAL 
<-OOPERATION  AND  COORDINATION" 
On  page  31,  line  2.  after  "aos  "  insert  "(a)-. 
tm^^'    ''-    ''^'*'    ^^-    5,    insert    the 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  title 
III  of  this  bill  establishes  a  new  grant 
program  to  assist  States  and  municipali- 
ties in  the  establishment  of  urban  In- 
formation centers. 

The  purpose  of  such  centers  'votild 
be  to  help  local  government  offlciuis  to 
know  more  about  Federal  programs,  to 
enable  these  communities  to  collect  and 
study  the  local  data  relating  to  their 
problems,  to  relate  this  knowledge  to  the 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  which  are 
available,  and  to  provide  expert  assist- 
ance to  help  the  local  decisionmaker 
through  the  maze  of  assistance  programs 
confronting  him. 

In  my  Judgment,  programs  such  as 
this  one  are  vitally  needed.  For  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  fully  deliver  to  the  com- 
munities themselves  the  services  planned 
for  In  our  Federal  programs  is  due,  in 
significant  part,  to  the  confusion  and 
lack  of  coordination  between  levels  of 
government. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  con- 
fusion is  that  the  great  proliferation  of 
Federal  programs  hi  recent  years  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  con- 
certed effort  to  develop  a  communica- 
tions system  to  keep  up  with  the  increase 
in  activity.  Local  government  executives 
are  confronted  with  so  many  alterna- 
tives that  they  cannot  keep  track  of  all 
of  them  or  distinguish  between  them. 

The  bureaucratic  chaos  which  often 
flows  from  this  crisis  in  communciations 
is  costly  to  everyone.  It  is  costly  to  the 
taxpayers  whose  money  is  not  wisely  or 
effectively  spent.  It  is  costly  to  the  com- 
munities that  are  denied  benefits  they 
need.  And  it  Is  costly  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  when  ill-informed  decisions  re- 
sult In  Ineffective  programs. 

The  only  way  to  solve  this  crisis,  in 
my  judgment,  is  to  call  upon  the  scien- 
tific advances  which  have  been  made  in 
computer  and  information  retrieval  tech- 
nologj',  and  develop  modem  Information 
systems  which  wlU  enable  us  to  get  a 
grip  on  the  programs  we  have  now  and 
wUl  have  in  the  future.  In  a  sense,  it  Is 
a  problem  of  scientific  management,  and 
it  must  be  faced  up  to  directly.  Given 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  field 
of  information  technology,  I  am  certain 
that  if  we  give  this  problem  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  it  is  a  problem  we  can 
solve. 

The  proposed  title  IH  of  this  bill  is 
therefore  In  my  Judgment  a  much 
needed  first  step. 

I  personally  believe  that  in  addition 
to  this  proposal,  congress  should  go  fur- 
ther and  authorize  a  complete  study  of 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  information  system, 
operating  through  computer  centers 
throughout  the  coimtry.  which  would 
not  only  enable  local  governments  to 
match  their  needs  against  Federal  pro- 
grams, but  which  would  also  keep  the 
Federal  Government  in  touch  with  local 


needs.  The  system  I  envision  would  tell 
Federal  officials  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress what  programs  are  working,  what 
programs  are  not,  what  programs  are 
needed.  It  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  better  comprehend  the 
problems  of  the  local  community  and  the 
directions  they  want  to  take  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Moreover,  such  a  system  should  make 
It  possible  for  the  Federal  Government, 
both  Congress  and  the  executive,  to  ob- 
tain an  overview  of  the  whole  operation 
of  Government,  to  look  at  the  "grand  de- 
sign," and  in  so  doing,  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  priorities  and  allocation  of 
resources,  rather  than  carrying  on  in  the 
piecemeal  and  essentially  haphazard 
manner  we  are  at  present. 

From  my  discussions  with  Industry  and 
Government  experts,  I  believe  that  such 
a  system  is  feasible,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  hearings  on  the  legislation  I  have 
offered  to  develop  the  design  of  this  sys- 
tem can  be  held  In  the  near  future. 

It  may  be  several  years  before  any 
comprehensive  system  can  be  established. 
In  the  Interim,  information  center  pro- 
grams such  as  that  set  up  In  title  m  can 
be  extremely  helpful  in  Increasing  the 
effectiveness  both  of  Federal  programs 
and  local  administration. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  In  which 
I  believe  the  present  legislation  can  be 
improved. 

Title  m  presently  provides  in  secUon 
305  for  the  Federal  Government  to  co- 
operate vrtth  the  States  and  metropoUtan 
area  agencies  In  providing  InformaUon 
under  this  title.  But  it  does  not  make 
any  provision  for  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  information  centers 
to  be  set  up  under  this  title  in  various 
urban  centers. 

If  there  Is  no  effective  Interchange  be- 
tween the  centers  and  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Houshig  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  centers  will  be  lost.  There  will  be 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  and  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  some  communities 
to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  others 
in  setting  up  such  centers. 

If  advanced  technology  Is  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution,  knowledge  and 
expertise  must  be  pooled. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  assure  that  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  centers  and  with 
HUD  which  is  so  essential  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  will  be 
forthcoming. 

I  note  that  such  a  provision  was  ex- 
plicitly favored  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities  when  the  league  testified  on 
this  program  before  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  I  believe 
if  it  is  accepted  by  the  Senate  that  It  will 
be  helpful  in  making  this  program  work 
effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  amendment  only  with  the 
staff  and  not  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  but  I  hope  that  It  is  acceptable 
to  him. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  However. 
In  the  words  of  the  amendment,  "In  the 
administration  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
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ctuOl  seek  to  insure  the  greateit  mrsc- 
tlcable  cooperation  and  4bordinatlon  a£ 
between  the  various  urban  Information 
and  technical  assistance  centers  estab- 
lished under  this  title."  which  Is  tlUe  in 
of  the  bill,  the  amendment  Is  acceptable 
to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Under  this  amendment,  we  will  be  better 
assured  that  the  experience  gained  In 
some  urban  areas  will  be  available  to 
other  urban  areas.  Title  m  provides  for 
the  greatest  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  various  Federal  agencies  and 
the  urban  areas.  The  hope  here  Is  to 
gain  the  benefits  of  the  experience  In 
certain  urban  areas  and  make  It  avail- 
able to  other  urban  areas  to  help  them 
devel(v  their  particular  programs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Bfr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  let  me  say  that 
there  will  be  a  record  vote  on  the  bill,  and 
it  should  come  relatively  soon,  because  I 
know  there  are  many  Senators  who  wish 
to  get  away  for  important  engagements. 

I  have  two  amendments,  which  I  have 
already  discussed  with  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  and  which  he  said  he 
Intends  to  accept.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  has  an  admend- 
ment.  Other  than  that,  I  know  of  no 
other  amendments. 

uaxmaxn  no.  474 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  747  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  leglBlatlve  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  pag*  IS.  line  25,  it  U  proposed  to  Insert: 
"Sac.  114.  Oranta  made  under  lectlon  106 
for  projflota  In  any  one  State  aliaU  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  13  H  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  xinder  aectlon  111." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unMitmous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  read  "15  percoit"  instead 
of  "12  V^  percent." 

Tivt  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  rlsht  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  la  modified  accordingly. 

%tx.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  establish  a  formula 
which  is.  In  effect,  now  in  existence  In 
oXbtex  measures,  of  this  kind,  ao  that  an 
Inordtnate  amount  of  funds  will  not  go  to 
any  one  dtyor  to  any  one  State. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
that  limitations  of  this  kind  are  quite 
customary  in  this  kind  of  legislation.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.TOWXR.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrXB.    I  understand  that  the 
figure  used  is  16  peroeiit? 


Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect— 15  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  intended  to  seek 
the  same  proviso  with  respect  to  this 
bin  which  we  worked  out  the  other  day 
on  another  housing  bill  relating  to  areas 
which  have  used  up  or  are  close  to  using 
up  their  allowable  percentage.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  is  fixed 
at  15  percent,  instead  of  12^2  percent.  I 
would  be  willing  to  see  what  the  experi- 
ence win  be  with  it  in  this  shape,  to  see 
whether  we  can  live  with  it  without  this 
proviso,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
<No.  7471  of  the  Seriator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMEt^T    NO.    748 

Mr.  TOWER.  MT.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  748  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

V  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  28,  line  12.  It  Is  proposed  to  Inaert: 
"Sec.  209.  Grants  made  under  section  205 
for  projects  In  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  12^2  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  pursuant  to  section  206(b)." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  this 
amendment  to  read  "15  percent"  Instead 
of  "12  Vi  percent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right,  and  the  amend- 
ment is  so  modified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  amendment  No. 
747  which  has  just  been  adopted,  which 
related  to  section  106. 

Amendment  No.  748  relates  to  section 
205,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
same  reasons  I  aocepted  the  previous 
amendment  No.  747.  I  am  vi-illing  to  ac- 
cept the  present  one,  now  under  consid- 
eration, No.  748. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  748)  oi  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 


The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.       Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  to  put  a  ques- 
tion.   Does  the  bill  contain  any  provlalons 

allowing  grants  to  ^e  made  to  what  are 
called  community  otganlzations  not  pri- 
marily responsible  to  Government  and 
Government  oCaciale? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  M>-.  President,  we  have 
discussed  this  matter  privately.  I  de- 
sire to  say  for  the  Record  that  all  grants 
under  the  demonstration  cities  program 
go  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Mrf  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  In  in- 
terpreting the  statetnent  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  no  effort  has  been  made 


to  guard  against  the  evils  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  poverty  program  where 
money  is  being  allocated  to  what  are 
called  community  organizations? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  grants  under  this 
program  will  be  made  only  to  established 
units  of  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  742. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment fNo.  742) ,  as  follows: 

"TriLE   IV MISCELLANEOUS 

"Study  concerning  relief  of  homeowners  in 
proximity   to   airports 

"Sec.  401.  Section  1113  of  the  Housing 
and  tJrban  Development  Act  of  1965  U 
amended — 

"(1)    by   Inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec    1113.'; 

'■(2)  by  striking  out  'one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966':  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"'(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $100,000  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a) .'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  provision  In  the  House  bill,  which 
was  not  carried  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
purpose  is  to  authorize  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  a  section  of  the 
Housing  Act  which  we  adopted  in  1965 
regarding  what  can  be  done  about  In- 
sulating homes  which  are  located  near 
airports  relating  to  noise  from  aircraft. 

At  that  time,  the  $100,000  required  was 
not  included  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  said,  when 
the  appropriation  bill  came  back  from 
conference,  that  the  amount  wr  not  in- 
cluded because  it  was  thought  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  had  enough  money 
to  do  the  job. 

It  developed  that  while  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  had  the  resources,  it 
was  interested  only  in  a  study  of  the 
noises  made  by  aircraft  as  they  ap- 
proached airports  or  noise  within  the 
aircraft,  but  was  not  concerned  with  the 
noise  as  it  affected  housing. 

Therefore,  since  that  amount  of  time 
has  elapsed,  it  appears  that  the  purpose 
sought  to  be  accomplished  should  be 
done  in  a  housing  bill.  It  was  prorided 
for  in  a  section  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1965.  It  may  be  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  can 
"scrounge"  money  enough  to  complete 
the  study.  Perhaps  that  can  be  done, 
but  it  is  an  irregular  process. 

Since  there  has  been  a  concentration 
of  jet  airplanes,  the  administration  is  in- 
terested In  the  field  of  noise,  and  the 
amount  of  $100,000  was  included  in  the 
House  bill. 

From  a  practical  basis,  and  so  long  as 
It  is  found  necessitous.  I  hope  we  can 
assure  that  it  will  be  provided  for  by 
adopting  the  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  simply 
undertakes  to  extend  the  time  limits  and 
to  provide  some  money  to  implement  a 
provision  of  law  already  on  the  books. 
We  have  approved  the  policy.  I  think 
this  figure  is  reasonable  to  do  the  job. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remaining  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  fNo.  742)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  This  is  the  only  other 
amendment  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  12,  change  the  semicolon 
after  the  word  "scheduled"  to  a  comma, 
and  Insert  the  following:  'and.  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  program,  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion possible  win  be  made  of  private  Initia- 
tive and  enterprise;" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  refers  to  the  purpose  section 
of  the  bill.  This  is  the  way  it  was  always 
Intended  to  be.  Somehow  or  other  the 
words  were  dropped  out  when  the  bill  got 
to  the  floor.  I  think  it  would  be  reassur- 
ing to  many  to  know  that  the  impact  of 
the  bill  is  that  it  will  be  a  private  enter- 
prise effort. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  also  reflects  the  intent  of 
the  bill.  It  is  the  desire  to  stimulate 
activity  of  the  private  sector  as  much  as 
possible.  I  am  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield  back  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
on  the   amendment   has    been    yielded 
back.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  3708,  the  demonstration 
cities  bill.  The  bill  offers  us  the  promise 
01  restructuring  and  reshaping  our  cit- 
ies. It  can  provide  a  beginning  of  efforts 
to  channel  our  .Nation's  resources  and 
«Tsdom  toward  solving  the  most  critical 
problem  of  our  tlme-the  urban  crisis. 

This  crisis  will  test  the  mettle  of  this 
oemocracy,  just  as  the  Nation's  great 
jars  economic  depressions,  and  natural 
™«ist«rs  have  tested  that  mettle.  For 
"lis  crisis  concerns  the  very  future  of 
our  democracy,  and.  In  great  measure, 
^11  determine  the  future  course  of  the 
aemocratic  ideal  throughout  the  worid 
u  tK  '^''^'^  ^*  ^°^^^^  i"  our  cities,  for  this 
IS  lae  most  powerful  urban  democracy  in 


the  history  of  the  world.  The  crisis  re- 
volves about  whether  American  cities  can 
be  effectively  democratic,  whether  they 
can  truly  function  in  a  democratic  sense, 
or  whether  they  will  continue  to  sink 
into  a  welter  of  economic  disuse  and  so- 
cial disorganization. 

The  inadequacies  of  past  efforts,  for 
all  their  good  intentions,  are  patently  ob- 
vious in  the  growing  headlines  of  riots,  of 
cu-il  disobedience  on  a  vast  scale, 
throughout  those  festering  urban  slums 
of  the  cities.  North  and  South,  East  and 
West. 

The  demonstration  city  program  is 
small  to  start  with  in  terms  of  dollars. 
But  it  is  a  beginning.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  President's 
task  force  which  originally  recommended 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  President  Johnson  will  de- 
liver an  address  on  the  problems  of  our 
cities  which  should  be  read  by  all.  It  is 
an  important  message  because  it  lists 
what  has  been  done  to  date  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  on  many  pend- 
ing measures.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
immensity  of  the  problem  and  recognizes 
that  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  to 
meet  it.  I  ask  unaijimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  President  s  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  StRAcr-SE 

N.Y. 
I   want   to   talk   to   you    today   about   the 
center  of  our  society — the  American  city. 

Over  70^;  of  our  population  live  In  urban 
areas.  Half  a  century  from  now  320  mil- 
lion of  our  400  million  Americans  will  live 
In  cities  with  our  larger  cities  receiving  the 
greatest  impact  of  this  growth 

For  almost  three  years  my  administration 
has  been  concerned  with  the  question:  what 
do  we  want  our  cities  to  become? 

For  you  and  your  children,  the  question 
Is:  "What  kind  of  place  will  Syracuse  be  fifty 
years  from  now? 

A  city  must  be  more  than  a  collection  of 
shops  and  buildings;  more  than  an  assort- 
ment of  goods  and  services:  more  than  a  place 
to  escape  from. 

A  city  must  be  a  community  where  our 
lives  are  enriched.  It  mt^st  be  a  place  where 
every  man  can  satisfy  his  highest  aspira- 
tion. It  must  be  an  Instrument  to  advance 
the  hopes  of  all  its  citizens.  That  is  what 
we  want  our  cities  to  be  And  that  is  what 
we  have  set  out  to  make  them. 

One  word  can  best  describe  the  t.ask  we 
face- — and  that  word  Is  immense.  tTntll  this 
decadr.  one  description  fitted  our  resp)onse : 
"too  little  and  too  lat«  "  By  1975  we  will 
need  two  million  new  homes  a  year— schools 
for  60  million  children — health  and  welfare 
programs  for  27  million  people  over  the  age 
of  60 — and  transportation  facilities  for  the 
dally  movement  of  200  million  people  in  more 
than  80  million  automobiles. 

In  less  than  40  years — between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  century — urban  population 
will  double,  city  land  wrlll  double,  and  we  will 
have  to  build  In  our  cities  as  much  as  has 
been  tauUt  since  the  first  settler  arrived  on 
the^e  shores 

Our  cities  are  struggling  to  meet  this  task. 
They  Increased  their  taxes  by  39"".  between 
1954  and  1963,  and  still  their  t^x  debts  In- 
creased by  119  percent.  Par  more  must  be 
done  If  we  are  to  solve  the  number  one  do- 
mestic problem  of  the  United  Stat«a, 


L#t  me  be  clear  about  the  heart  of  this 
problem:  It  Is  the  people  who  live  in  our 
cities  and  the  quality  of  the  lives  they  lead 
that  concern  us. 

We  must  not  only  build  housing  units;  we 
must  build  neighborhoods.  We  must  not 
only  construct  schools:  we  must  educate  our 
children.  We  must  not  only  raise  Income;  we 
must  create  beauty  and  end  the  pollution  of 
our  water  and  air.  We  must  open  new  oppor- 
tunities to  all  our  people  so  that  everyone, 
not  Just  a  fortunate  few,  can  have  access  to 
decent  homes  and  schools,  to  recreation  and 
culture. 

These  are  obligations  that  must  be  met  not 
on'.y  by  the  Federal  Government  but  by  every 
Government — State  and  local— and  bv'all  the 
people  of  America.  The  Federal  Government 
will  meet  Its  responsibility,  but  local  govern- 
ment, private  interests  and  Individual  citi- 
zens must  provide  energy,  resources,  talent, 
and  toll  for  much  of  the  task. 

Many  of  the  conditions  we  seek  to  chan^ 
should  never  have  come  about.  It  Is  shame- 
ful that  they  should  continue  to  exist.  And 
none  are  more  shameful  than  condlUons 
which  permit  some  people  to  line  their  pock- 
ei6  with  the  tattered  dollars  of  the  poor. 

We  must  take  the  profit  out  of  poverty. 
And  that  Is  what  we  Intend  to  do. 

First.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  set  as  his  goal 
the  establishment^-ln  every  ghetto  of  Amer- 
ica—of a  neighborhood  center  to  service  the 
people  who  live  there. 

Second,  I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  EcononUc  Opportunltv  to  increase 
the  number  of  neighborhood  legal  centers  In 
slums.  I  want  these  legal  centers  to  make  a 
major  effort  to  help  tenants  secure  their 
rights  to  safe  and  sanlUry  housing. 

Third.  I  am  directing  the  Attorney  General 
to  call  a  conference  to  develop  new  proce- 
dures to  insure  that  the  rights  of  tenants  are 
fully  and  effectively  enforced.  We  will  have 
at  that  conference  the  best  legal  minds  In 
the  country  to  work  with  State  and  local 
officials. 

Fourth,  I  will  appoint  a  commission  of 
distinguished  Americans  to  make  the  first 
comprehensive  review  of  codes,  zoning  tax- 
ation, and  development  standards  In  more 
than  two  generations.  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  commls'.lon  in  my  1965 
message  on  the  cities.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress this  week  agreed  In  conference  to  fund 
this  effort.  The  work  of  the  commission  will 
begin  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

These  are  steps  we  will  take  now.  But 
let  me  be  perfectly  candid:  This  Job  cannot 
be  done  in  Washington  alone.  Every  housing 
official,  every  mayor  and  every  governor  must 
vigorously  enforce  their  building,  health  and 
safety  codes  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  Where 
there  are  loopholes,  they  must  be  closed 
Where  there  are  violations,  the  exploited 
tenant  must  be  assured  a  swift  and  sure  ac- 
tion by  the  courts. 

Not  even  local  officials,  however,  can  change 
these  conditions  themselves  Unless  pri- 
vate citizens  become  Indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment of  their  neighbors,  unless  individual 
citizens  make  Justice  for  others  a  personal 
concern,  poverty  will  profit  thoee  who  exploit 
the  poor. 

TTie  Federal  government,  of  course,  has 
a  very  large  responBlbillty.  And  we  are  try- 
ing not  only  to  fulfill  but  enlarge  our  role 
In  the  rebirth  of  American  cities. 

In  1961  we  were  Investing  $15  billion  in 
our  cities.  We  have  Increased  that  nearly 
100  percent — to  almost  »30  billion  Fttr  the 
first  three  years  of  thU  decade  these  pro- 
grams Increased  by  an  average  of  (li-^  bU- 
hon  per  year.  Since  then,  they  have  increasd 
$4  billion  per  year— 2',j  times  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  the  previous  three   years. 

We  have  made  Important  new  starts  in 
many  vital   areas:    In  the  War  on  Poverty: 
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In  udBtance  to  law  enforcement;  In  tbe  at- 
tack on  pollution;  In  tiie  training  of  man- 
power: In  the  education  of  children;  and  In 
the  Unprovement  of  our  health. 

But  not  all  the  answers  are  In.  Not  even 
all  the  queetlona  have  been  asked.  We 
must  continue  to  search  and  to  probe,  to 
experiment  and  to  explore.  We  need  con- 
stAnt  study  and  new  knowledge  as  we  struggle 
to  cure  what  plagues  the  American  city. 

This  Is  why.  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, our  cities  have  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
More  than  a  century  after  President  LUicoln 
created  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  a  Department  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
three  out  of  four  Americans  who  live  in 
dUca. 

I  have  directed  every  member  of  my 
Omblnet  who  can  help  with  our  urban  chal- 
lenge to  meet  at  least  once  a  week  In  the 
White  House — or  as  often  as  necessary,  to 
keep  our  olMea  program  moving.  I  have 
asked  each  one  of  them  to  go  out  Into  the 
Cities  and  to  see  Che  needs  for  themselves — 
and  to  come  back  and  tell  me  what  he  finds. 

This  la  why  we  have  brought  to  Washing- 
ton the  ablest  men  we  could  find  in  this 
country  to  concern  themselves  with  the  fu- 
ture of  our  cltlee.  They  have  come  from 
the  universities,  from  business,  and  from 
labor.  They  are  scientists,  lawyers,  and  man- 
ager*— creative  men,  men  of  vision,  practical 
men. 

This  is  why  we  have  taken  steps  to  set  up 
summer  programs  for  our  youth,  to  keep 
the  playground  open  later  at  night,  to  open 
awlmming  pools  and  open  fire  hydrants  on 
hot  summer  evenings.  These  temporary 
•tepa  do  not  take  an  act  of  Congress.  Any 
city  can  take  them.  Every  city  should  take 
them  now. 

There  are  re«ponslbllltlee,  however,  which 
only  Congress  can  meet.  We  need  laws  and 
new  programs — and  we  need  them  this 
aeaalon. 

I  have  proposed  to  Congress  what  could 
become  the  most  sweeping  response  ever 
made  to  our  cities'  needs.  This  Is  the 
Demonstration  Cltlee  Program  which  is  still 
before  the  Congress.  It  admits  (or  the  first 
time  that  olUes  are  not  made  of  bricks  but  of 
men.  When  Congress  acts — and  action  is 
needed  now — ^we  will  be  able  to  make  the  first 
concentrated  attack  on  urban  blight  and  to 
rebuild  or  restore  entire  neighborhoods. 

As  we  learn  more,  new  Ideas  and  new 
oouiees  of  aotlon  to  improve  our  cities  can 
l>e  fitted  into  tbe  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  freeze  our  strategy  and  In- 
hibit future  change.  It  does  not  erode  the 
power  of  local  governments,  but  on  the  con- 
trary glvaa  cities  new  choices  and  new  abll- 
ttlaa,  new  ideas  and  new  q>urs  to  action. 

Ooiagreas  has  already  acted  to  provide  the 
money  for  the  rent  supplement  program  that 
win  m'T*>1""  private  enterprise  for  our  poor. 
Krcry  1000  of  rent  supplements  will  encour- 
age private  enterprise  to  build  a  housing  unit 
with  30  times  that  amount. 

OoQcress  gave  lu  918  million  less  than  we 
need,  and  It  only  acted  more  than  a  year 
after  we  proposed  rent  supplements.  But 
now  we  can  move  forward  to  help  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  families  raise  their 
children  in  clean  and  decent  surroundings. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  programs  we 
have  laid  before  Congress  to  help  solve  the 
problMQs  of  our  cities.  What  we  need  now — 
and  what  American  cities  expect  now — is 
action.  Congress  can  pass  this  program  and 
bring  new  opportunities  to  millions. 

To  the  Congress  I  say: 

Olve  us  funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps — and 
let  skilled  teachers  bring  knowledge  and  a 
quest  tor  learning  to  thoae  children  who  need 
It  most. 

CHve  us  more  reeoiuxes  for  rent  supple- 
ments— and  let  us  provide  better  homes  for 
so  many  who  live  in  substandard  housing. 

Oive  us  tbe  Civil  Rights  bill— and  let  us 
begin   to   break   the  ■  chains    that   bind   the 
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ghetto  by  banishing  discrimination  from  the 
sale  and  rental  of  houfln''. 

Give  us  the  means  to  prosecute  the  War 
Against  Poverty — and  let  us  provide  Jobs  and 
training  for  adults  aad  a  head-st.irt  for  the 
very  young. 

Give  us  the  Child  Nutrition  Act — and  let 
us  offer  breakfasts  and  hot  lunches  to  needy 
children  who  can  be  encou.'-aged  to  stay  in 
school. 

Give  us  the  Hospltel  Mo<iernlz.itlon  bill — 
and  we  can  build  and  modernize  hospitals  to 
serve  our  urban  cltlz«ns 

Give  us  the  legislation — and  we  can  help 
overcome  a  severe  stjort.ige  of  trained  med- 
ical personnel 

Give  us  the  monej;  for  Urb.m  Mass  Tran- 
sit— and  our  cities  caii  begin  to  provide  ade- 
quate transportrttion  for  their  people 

Give  us  a  Just  minimum  wage — and  more 
American  workers  wit  earn  a  decent  income 

Give  us  better  unemployment  insurance — 
and  men  out  of  worlc  can  be  trained  lor  Jobs 
that  need  workers. 

Give  us  the  Truth  In  Lending  bill — so  that 
customers,  especially  those  who  are  poor,  can 
know  the  honest  edit  of  the  money  they 
borrow. 

Give  us  the  Truth  In  P.ickaglne  bill — so 
the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  poor — as  well 
as  of  every  Ameriean — caw  be  protected 
against  deception  an<l  false  values. 

We  have  an  agenda  for  a.;tlon.  We  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  gre.it  cities  for 
a  great  society.  'Soif  Congress  must  act  to 
give  us  the  power  to  ^ove  ahead  on  all  these 
fronts. 

This  is  no  time  to  delay.  This  is  no  time 
to  relax  our  efforts  We  know  there  Is  no 
magic  equation  that  ■will  produce  an  Instant 
solution  to  the  blight  and  poverty  and  want 
deposited  in  our  cities  by  decades  of  inaction 
and  Indifference 

But  we  also  know  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
action. 

I  do  not  know  hoW  long  It  will  take  to  re- 
build our  cities.  I  do  know  It  must  not — and 
will  not/- — take  forever.  For  my  part.  I  pledge 
that  this  Admlnlstr^itlon  will  not  cease  our 
efforts  to  make  right  what  has  taken  genera- 
tions to  make  wrong. 

We  have  started  tfown  that  road.  Until 
each  city  Is  a  community  where  every  mem- 
ber feels  he  belongs,  until  It  Is  a  place  where 
each  citizen  feels  safe  on  his  streets,  until  It 
is  a  place  where  self«respect  and  dignity  are 
the  lot  of  each  man— we  will  not  rest. 

This  is  what  me3  have  always  dreamed 
their  cities  would  be  And  this  is  what  we 
seek  to  build. 

DEMONSTRATION      CITIES      ACT      WILL      HELP      TO 
MAKE    OUR    CITltS    FIT    FOR    PEOPLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  our 
society,  whether  it  becomes  the  Great 
Society  or  not,  Is  primarily  a  city 
and  suburban  society.  No  nostalgia  for 
the  rural  America  of  the  19th  century 
will  change  the  basic  fact  that  70  per- 
cent of  our  190  million  people  live  In 
some  700  cities  and  their  suburbs.  No 
foreseeable  action  will  reverse  the  con- 
stant increase  In  both  the  numbers  and 
the  proportion  of  <jur  people  who  live  in 
cities. 

So  when  we  speak  of  the  problems  of 
our  cities  and  urbati  centers,  we  speak  of 
the  problems  of  nearly  all  of  us  now, 
and  the  problems  of  virtually  all  of  us 
soon. 

PBOBUCMS    OF    THB    CltTSS    WEIGH     HEAVILY     ON 
THt   POOR 

In  the  narrow  but  still  human  sense. 
the  problems  of  cities  are  primarily  the 
problems  of  the  p«or.  And  to  be  even 
more  exact,  they  a»e  primarily  the  prob- 
lems of  Negroes  and  of  the  whites  from 


poorer  families.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
out-  Negro  citizens  lived  in  urban  areas 
in  1960:  of  these,  80  percent  lived  in  the 
central  cities.  In  the  last  decade  and  a 
half,  the  mo.'-e  prosperous  whites  have 
left  the  central  cities  for  the  suburbs  to 
be  replaced  by  Negroes  at  a  rate  gener- 
ally just  sufflcient  to  keep  the  central 
city  populations  static  in  numbers. 
Every  major  city  contains,  moreover, 
large  areas  of  concentrated  and  exclu- 
sive Negro  populations.  There  are  also 
C9ncentrations  of  the  poorer  whites  and 
the  Latin  Americans 

Mainly,  these  are  the  slums,  the  de- 
teriorating areas,  where  the  adult  in- 
habitant is  restricted  to  one-half  the 
median  income  of  that  of  the  average 
person :  where  he  has  less  than  one-half 
the  chance  of  full-time  employment: 
where  his  family  is  three  times  as  likely 
to  live  in  substandard  housing;  where 
the  children  are  more  likely  to  have 
more  crowded  classrooms  and  less  quali- 
fied teachers. 

The  Nation's  cities  are  faced  with  an 
immen.se  and  increasing  demand  for  mu- 
nicipal faciUtics  and  services.  This  de- 
mand i.s  straining  their  financial  re- 
.sources — resources  unfortunately  tied  to 
shrinking  sources  of  revenue.  In  t:?- 
ing  to  meet  these  demands,  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  facing  cities  is 
that  of  bMphtci  areas  with  their  high 
and  ccnsLar.tly  increasing  demands  for 
services  and  their  declining  taxable 
values. 

COSTS     GREATER     THAN     CITIES     CA.\'     BEAR    .M.OM 

The  economic  cost  to  cities  of  slums 
and  bliahted  areas  is  staggering.  Cities 
are  caught  in  a  descending  spiral  which 
leads  to  wide.=;pread  municipal  insolvency 
The  continuing  spread  of  blight  reduces 
the  Tpx  :ble  \alue  nf  city  land.  As  slums 
and  blight  spread,  crime,  delinquency, 
and  disease  follow. 

As  the  need  for  city  services  grows, 
the  city's  ability  to  provide  these  ser%- 
ice.s  's  impaired  by  the  very  blight  that 
create.s  the  demand.  Greater  blitrht. 
greater  demand  for  city  services,  decreas- 
ing revenues  to  meet  the  demand — that 
is  the  downward  spiral  in  many  Amer- 
ican cities.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  cities  with  the 
gi-eatest  slum  problems  have  the  least 
capacity  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Moreover,  the  efforts  of  our  cities  to 
help  themselves  are  in  too  large  measure 
self-defeating.  The  more  determined  the 
city's  efforts  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the 
need  for  increased  services,  the  more  like- 
ly it  is  that  such  efforts  wUl  further  drive 
its  economically  affluent  citizens  to  the 
nearby  suburbs.  Similarly,  the  greater 
the  burden  which  the  city  places  on  in- 
dustry Within  its  borders,  the  smaller  its 
oppoi-tunity  to  attract  and  hold  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  which  its  economy 
requires.  As  a  result,  the  city  becomes, 
increasingly,  a  home  for  the  economical- 
ly deprived,  those  least  able  to  bear  the 
cost  of  municipal  services. 

Until  the  1920's,  the  city's  dominant 
function  was  that  of  the  melting  pot,  the 
instrument  through  which  40  million 
immigrants  were  assimilated  into  Amer- 
ican Ufe,  The  city,  through  its  various 
public  and  private  institutions,  provided 


millions  of  foreign-born  with  food. 
shelter,  jobs,  and  education. 

"NEW    IMMIORANTS"    REQUIRE    HELP 

The  past  generation,  however,  has 
brought  a  new  and  different  type  of 
immigration  to  our  cities — not  of  the 
foreign  born,  but  of  economically  and 
culturally  disadvantaged  rural  Amer- 
icans. The  migrants  of  the  past  gen- 
eration, beginning  with  the  years  of  the 
great  depression,  came  to  the  city  unpre- 
pared for  the  demands  and  pressures, 
and  the  dwindling  opportunities,  of 
urban  life.  They  were  largely  unskilled, 
uneducated,   and  unwanted.     Unable  to 

adjust  to  an  increasingly  mechanized, 
complex,  and  often  hostile  urban  society. 
they  found  neither  the  Jobs  nor  the  other 
opportunities  which  the  earlier  genera- 
tions of  city  dwellers  foimd.  Today. 
they  are  the  unemployed,  the  welfare 
and  relief  recipients  of  every  American 
city. 

The  city  today  must  provide  jobs  and 
adequate  housing  and  education  for 
millions  of  the  Nation's  unemployed.  Ill- 
housed,  and  uneducated.  It  must  pro- 
\1de  community  facilities  and  health  and 
social  services  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
in  the  Nation's  history.  And,  it  must  do 
so  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  demands 
on  its  skills  and  resources. 

It  would  l)e  a  disservice  to  the  long  and 
vigorous  efforts  of  many  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  oui-  cities  to  suggest  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  abruptly 
solve  the  problems  of  our  cities  where 
local  leadership  has  not  been  fully 
successful. 

But  it  is  true  that  with  their  own 
limited  resources  and  the  existing  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs,  cities  have 
not  been  able  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
entire  range  of  their  problems.  The  size 
and  scale  of  their  efforts  has  been  too 
small,  and  too  \n1dely  disbursed. 

Present  programs  are  often  prisoners 
of  archaic  and  wasteful  building  prac- 
tices. They  have  inhibited  the  use  of 
modern  technology  and  they  have  often 
inflated  the  cost  of  necessary  rebuilding. 

The  goals  of  the  existing  major  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  have  often 
lacked  coheslveness.  Some  work  for  the 
revitallzatlon  of  the  central  city.  Some 
disrupt  it, 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  LITS 

In  sum,  we  have  still  not  firmly 
launched  the  effort  necessary  to  assure 
that  our  cities  will  be  fit  for  people.  In 
his  'Cities"  message  to  the  Congress  on 
January-  26,  President  Johnson  said: 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  American  cities  re- 
q-Jlre  a  program  that  wiU  .  .  .  concentrate 
our  avaUable  resources— In  planning  tools. 
m  housing  construction.  In  Job  training,  in 
nealth  faclUtles,  In  recreation.  In  wellare 
programs.  In  education— to  Improve  the  con- 
Qltlons  of  life  in  urban  areas. 

The  demonstration  cities  bill  now  be- 
lore  us,  and  in  particular  title  I,  will  help 
our  outstanding  leaders— local.  State 
and  National— to  show  the  Nation  how 
w^  can  provide  both  the  human  and  the 
Pnysical  renewal  of  our  cities. 

This  legislation  will  enable  cities  of  aU 
f^  for  the  first  time,  to  undertake  an 
"^tensive  and  coordinated  attack  on 
"irge  sections  of  the  city  which  suffer 


from  blight  and  decay.  It  will  enable 
the  cities,  in  conjunction  with  physical 
renewal  programs,  to  undertake  new 
needed  social  and  welfare  services  for 
the  disadvantaged  residents  of  their 
blighted  and  decaying  neighborhoods. 

The  legislation  will  at  least  encourage 
programs  of  the  scope  and  magnitude 
needed  to  stop  the  physical  and  social 
deterioration  of  large  sections  of  our 
cities.  It  will  make  possible  the  con- 
centration of  all  available  educational, 
health,  and  social  services  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  who  live  in  the  vast 
slums  ajid  blighted  neighborhoods  so 
that  their  social  needs  will  be  met  at 
the  same  time  the  physical  rehabilitation 
of  the  slums  Is  being  carried  out.  It  will 
help  provide  massive  additions  to  the 
supply  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing, 

AMOUNTS     AUTHORIZED     ARE     CONSISTENT     WTTH 
PRESIDENTS     RECOMMENDArlONS 

Mr.  President,  the  amounts  authorized 
by  the  bin  to  carry  out  the  city  demon- 
stration program  are  consistent  with  the 
administration's  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures for  this  program.  The  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  bill  will  permit  a 
reasonable  beginning  over  the  next  2 
years. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$12  million  for  financial  sisslstance — 
through  80  percent  grants— for  plan- 
ning comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  an  additional  $12  million 
for  planning  such  programs  during  the 
■rhscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  The  bill 
authorizes  $400  million  for  the  fiscal  ..vear 
ending  June  30,  1968,  for  supplemental 
grants  to  help  finance  the  activities 
undertaken  as  part  of  demonstration 
programs,  and  $500  million  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969. 

These  amoimts  will  permit  us  to  fi- 
nance the  first  2  years  of  the  5 -year  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  administration. 

During  the  next  2  years  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  ex- 
perience under  this  program.  I  have 
high  hopes  for  the  program.  If  it  is  as 
successful  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  the  Con- 
gress can  provide — on  the  basis  of  plans 
sutaiitted  by  the  cities,  the  progress  of 
activities  being  carried  out  by  cities  un- 
der comprehensive  demonstration  pro- 
grams already  approved  and  underway, 
and  the  budgetary  situation  existing  at 
the  time — a  continued  reasonable  annual 
rate  of  funding  for  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs. 

NOT     INFLATIONABT 

This  bill  has  no  inflationarj'  effect. 
Except  for  $12  million  authorized  to  fi- 
nance the  planning  of  demonstration 
programs  during  fiscal  1967.  not  1  penny 
of  the  money  authorized  by  this  bill  can 
be  spent  until  after  July  1,  1967.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  that  any  substantial 
amount  of  the  $400  million  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  after 
July  1.  1967.  to  carry  out  demonstration 
programs  can  actually  be  spent  before 
late  1968. 

As  all  of  us  here  know,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  leadtime  involved  in  getting 
these  programs  off  the  ground.  The 
situation  in  our  cities  is  such  that  we 


cannot  tolerate  unnecessary  delay.  If 
we  authorize  work  to  be  begun  imme- 
diately— actual  accomplishments  will 
come  none  too  soon. 

So  the  actual  expenditures  of  the 
amounts  authorized  by  this  bill  to  be 
spent  for  demonstration  cities  will  not 
take  place  until  well  into  the  future.  It 
may  well  be  that  by  the  time  the  funds 
we  authorize  today  are  to  be  spent,  they 
will  stimulate  a  sluggish  economy  as  well 
as  permit  cities  to  meet  vital  public  needs. 
But  regardless  of  the  pace  at  which  our 
economy  may  be  operating  in  1968  and 
1969,  the  expenditures  authorized  by  this 

bill  are  vitally  necessarj-  and  extremely 
small  in  relation  to  the  need. 

HUMAN   RENEWAL    IS    ALSO    NEEDED 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
tills  legislation,  a  city  must  be  prepared 
to  plan  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program.  This  as- 
sistance will  be  for  a  local  program; 
planned  and  carried  out  by  local  people; 
and  based  on  local  Judgment  as  to  the 
city's  needs  and  Its  order  of  priorities 
in  meeting  these  needs. 

Frankly,  this  program  will  ask  a  great 
deal  of  a  qualified  city,  large  or  small, 
which  undertakes  such  a  program. 

By  my  support  of  this  legislation.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  local  leader- 
sliip  has  neglected  social  renewal,  but  in 
most  cases  their  hands  have  been  tied 
by  a  lack  of  funds  and  the  absence  of 
clear  national  policy  to  encourage  a 
comprehensive  renewal  in  both  human 
and  physical  terms. 

The  Etemonstratlon  Cities  Act  has  two 
substantially  new  elements:  first,  this 
emphasis  on  human  renewal — on  schools. 
Jobs  and  health  services  within  large 
areas ;  and  second,  the  use  of  new  tech- 
niques wJolch  will  permit  more  efficiency 
and  less  waste  motion  in  our  efforts. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  moreover,  tiiat 
this  Is  a  large-scale  demonstration.  It 
is  an  invitation  to  the  best  leadership 
in  our  cities.  Its  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Nation  what  we  really  can 
do  when  we  make  a  maximum  effort.  It 
will  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  that  we 
can  rescue  our  cities.  I  believe  it  ^»111 
result  in  tremendous  national  support 
for  additional  comprehensive  effort*  of 
very  large  magnitude. 

Cities  v^lll  not  find  it  simple  to  qualify. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  help  those 
cities  willing  to  face  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities; willing  to  fully  commit  their 
energy  and  resources;  willing  to  under- 
take actions  which  will  have  widespread 
and  profound  effects  on  the  social  and 
physical  structure  of  the  city. 

HEQUIWSMENTS   K)B   CTrT    DIMONWKATIONS 

GRAirrs 

The  requirements  for  this  assistance 
ask  for  real  initiative  from  our  local 
leaders.  A  demonstration  program  must 
meet  these  criteria: 

First,  the  physical  and  social  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  the  city  covered  by 
the  program  must  be  such  that  a  com- 
prehensive dty  demonstration  program 
is  necessary  to  improve  the  physical  en- 
vironment. Increase  the  supply  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  ipeople.  and  provide  education 
and  social  services  vital  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 
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Second,  the  demonstration  program 
must  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make 
a  subetantlal  Impact  on  the  social  and 
physical  problems  and  to  remove  or  ar- 
rest bUght  and  decay  in  entire  sections 
or  neighborhoods;  to  contribute  to  the 
sound  development  of  the  entire  city; 
to  make  marked  progress  in  reducing  so- 
cial and  educational  disadvantages,  111 
health,  underemployment,  and  enforced 
Idleness;  and  to  provide  educational, 
health,  and  social  services  necessary  to 
serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the 
area,  widespread  citizen  participation  in 
the  program,  maximum  employment  op- 
portunities for  residents  of  the  area  in 
all  phases  of  the  program,  and  enlarged 
opportunities  for  work  and  training. 

Third,  the  program,  including  rebuild- 
ing or  restoration,  must  contribute  to  a 
well-balanced  city  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  supply  of  standard  housing 
of  low  and  moderate  cost,  maximuny op- 
portunities In  the  choice  of  housing  ac- 
commodations for  all  citizens  of  all  in- 
come levels,  adequate  public  facilities — 
including  those  needed  for  education, 
health,  and  social  services,  recreation. 
and  transportation — commercial  facil- 
ities adequate  to  serve  the  residential 
areas,  and  ease  of  access  between  the 
residential  areas  and  centers  of  employ- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  bill  requires,  as  addi- 
tional related  criteria,  that:  the  local 
governing  body  has  approved  the  pro- 
gram and.  where  appropriate,  applica- 
tion for  assistance  imder  the  program; 
adequate  local  resources  are,  or  will  be, 
available  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram as  scheduled;  agencies  whose 
cooperation  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  program  have  indicated  their  in- 
tent to  furnish  such  cooperation ;  admin- 
istrative machinery  is  available  at  the 
local  level  for  carrying  out  the  program 
on  a  consolidated  and  coordinated  basis ; 
local  laws,  regulations,  and  other  require- 
ments are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram; the  demonstration  program  in- 
clude a  plan  for  relocating  individuals, 
families,  business  concerns,  and  non- 
profit organizations  displaced  or  to  be 
displaced  in  carrying  out  the  program; 
and  the  demonstration  program  be  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  plaiuiing  in 
the  entire  urban  or  metropolitan  area. 

rUlA.   KANOK   OP  PMTSICAI.   BXNXWAL   AND   BOCIAI. 

snviCB 

What  this  legislation  offers,  in  sum- 
mary, Is  the  full  range  of  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  of  physical  renewal  and 
social  service.  If  the  city  is  prepared  to 
undertake  such  comprehensive  renewal 
and  revitallzation,  it  will,  in  effect,  re- 
ceive Federal  matching  grants  for  pres- 
ently existing  programs  at  a  lower  rate 
of  local  matching.  But  the  city  must 
maintain  at  least  the  existing  level  of 
effort,  80  the  supplemental  grant  will 
enable  it  to  do  more  under  Federal  grant 
programs  for  the  same  amount  of  local 
cash  or  to  spend  the  additional  Federal 
funds  on  related  programs  in  the  demon- 
stration. 

aOTH  PmiVATX  AKD  PTTBLtC  KFltWTS 

In  a  comprehensive  demonstration, 
therefore,  a  city  can  bring  together  pri- 


vate and  public  efforts  to  provide  such 
facilities  and  activities  as:  housing  for 
low-income  famillej:  facilities  for  the 
abatement  of  air  aiid  water  pollution: 
schools;  hospitals:  transit  systems: 
open-space  land:  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities; neighborhood  recreation  cen- 
ters; parks;  housing  relocation  pro- 
grams; adult  education  and  manpower 
training  services:  day-care  centers  for 
underprivileged  children:  special  educa- 
tion programs  such  as  consumer  and 
domestic  science  classes;  incentive  pay 
to  teachers  of  problem  students:  better 
trash  collections  and  better  garbage 
disposal;  street  cleaning;  more  and 
better  street  lighting;  the  elimination  of 
rats;  programs  for  applying  advanced 
technology  to  the  construction  of  city 
buildings;,  revised  and  modernized  hous- 
ing and  bisiilding  codes  and  zoning  laws 
to  assure  prpper  city  development. 

In  many  demonsttations,  financial  as- 
sistance for  such  pmjects  and  activities 
will  be  available  under  existing  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Hospitals,  for 
example,  receive  assistance  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program:  transportation  fa- 
cilities under  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964;  and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Manpower  and  Develop- 
ment Training  Act  of  1962.  The  supple- 
mental grant  made  available  under  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  will  ease  the 
city's  financial  burden  in  meeting  its 
local  share  of  such  programs.  In  cases 
where  projects  and  tctivities  involved  in 
demonstration  programs  are  not  assisted 
under  existing  Federal  programs — for 
example,  a  program  for  neighborhood 
health  and  social  centers — the  supple- 
mental grant  available  under  the  act 
will  help  to  finance  the  carrying  out  of 
such  projects  and  activities. 

The  supplemental  grant  will  be  for  an 
amount  up  to  80  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  non-Federal  contri- 
butions required  to  eupport  the  projects 
or  activities  assisted  by  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  prograais  which  are  under- 
taken in  connection  with  such  demon- 
stration programs. 

EXAMPLE 

A  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  may  involve,  for  example,  10 
distinct  projects  or  activities.  A  num- 
ber of  these  may  be  financed  under  exist- 
ing Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Thus,  there  may  be  Included  in  the  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program 
an  urban  renewal  project,  a  Hill-Burton 
hospital,  a  federally  assisted  school  con- 
struction program,  and  a  public  housing 
project.  Each  of  these  is  supported  in 
part  by  a  Federal  grant  under  the  vari- 
ous Acts  establishing  the  program,  and 
In  part  by  a  State,  local,  or  private 
matching.  The  proportion  of  the  local 
share  of  the  total  cost  varies  among  the 
programs.  Urban  renewal,  for  example, 
is  two-thirds  Federal:  one-third  local. 

If  the  required  aggregate  non-Federal 
contributions  to  thete  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  projects  amount  to  $5  million,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment will  make  a  grant  to  the  city  of 
80  percent  of  that  amount,  or  $4  million. 
The  city  would  then  be  free  to  use  the  $4 
million  grant  under  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  both  to:  First,  to  pro\ide  part 


of  its  required  local  share  of  projects 
funded  under  the  existing  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs;  and  second,  provide 
funds  to  carry  out  the  other,  nonfeder- 
ally  assisted  projects  or  activities  under- 
taken as  part  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

MUST  MAINTAIN  ErrORT 

Of  course,  we  have  to  be  certain  that 
this  additional  assistance  to  cities  is  not 
used  simply  to  replace  local  funds 
already  being  used  by  cities  to  rebuild 
and  to  provide  community  facilities  and 
services.  Accordingly,  it  is  required,  as 
a  condition  to  receiving  assistance  for 
administering  the  comprehensive  dem- 
onstration program,  that  the  city  not 
reduce,  during  the  period  an  approved 
program  is  carried  out,  its  prior  level  of 
expenditures  for  projects  or  activities 
similar  to  those  being  assisted  under  the 
demonstration  program. 

Fundamentally,  the  city  demonstra- 
tions bill  asks  cities  to  do  much  more 
even  than  the  full  scale  use  of  Federal 
grant  assistance. 

It  calls  on  the  cities  to  act,  in  con- 
junction with  their  demonstration  pro- 
grams, to  develop  entirely  new  tech- 
niques of  rebuilding  and  restoring  slum 
and  blighted  areas. 

NEW    TECHNlqXrKS 

In  determining  whether  a  city  demon- 
stration program  which  meets  the 
criteria  I  have  outlined  may  be  approved, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  also  will  consider  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  purely  local  actions 
which  encourage  more  rational  urban 
development.  The  bill  requires  that  the 
Secretary,  in  implementing  the  demon- 
stration program,  shall: 

First.  Emphasize  local  initiative  in 
the  planning,  development,  and  imple- 
mentation of  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration programs; 

Second.  Insure,  in  conjunction  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  maximum  coordination  of 
Federal  assistance  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  this  title,  prompt  response  to 
local  initiative,  and  maximum  flexibil- 
ity in  programing,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  law  and  soimd  admin- 
istrative practice;  and 

Third.  Encourage  city  demonstration 
agencies  to  enhance  neighborhoods  by 
applying  a  high  standard  of  design, 
maintain,  as  appropriate,  natural  and 
historic  sites  and  distinctive  neighbor- 
hood characteristics,  and  make  maxi- 
mum possible  u^  of  new  and  improved 
technology  and  design,  including  cost 
reduction  techniques. 

NOT  A  suBSTrrxm:  roR  urban  renewal 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  demonstration  cities  program  is  not 
a  substitute  for  urban  renewal,  nor  is  it 
intended  to  siphon  off  to  the  cities  which 
participate  in  this  program  the  existing 
grant  authorization  for  urban  renewal. 
To  help  clarify  this  intent,  the  subcom- 
mittee adopted  my  "in  addition  to  urban 
renewal"  motion  to  amend  the  declara- 
tion of  purpose  in  section  101  so  that  it 
now  reads: 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares •   •  •  that  Federal  assistance  in  addi- 


tion to  that  now  authorized  by  the  urban 
renewal  program  and  other  existing  PederaJ 
grani-ln-ald  programs  Is  essential. 

In  most  communities,  the  urban  re- 
newal program  will  be  the  major  exist- 
ing program  included  in  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  programs.  To  protect  those 
cities  which  do  not  participate  under 
demonstration  cities,  the  committee  bill 
also  authorizes  $250  mllUon  in  new  urban 
renewal  grant  funds  which  will  be  avail- 
able after  July  1,  1967,  for  urban  renewal 
projects  which  are  identified  and  sched- 
uled to  be  carried  out  as  one  of  the  proj- 
ects or  activities  included  within  ap- 
proved city  demonstration  programs. 

The  demonstration  cities  program  asks 
an  added  effort.  It  does  not  encourage 
simply  an  acceleration  of  urban  renewal. 
any  more  than  it  intends  a  diversion  of 
funds  from  some  cities  to  other  cities 
under  existing  grant  programs. 

WE    ASK    A    MAJOR    COMMrTMENT    TO    SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 

These  commitments  which  we  ask  of 
our  cities  should  not  be  taken  Ughtly. 
Cities  will  not  find  them  easy  to  fulfill. 
They  represent,  in  fact,  an  enormous 
demand  upon  local  talent,  leadership, 
and  resources.  But  nothing  less  will  do. 
What  we  sometimes  casually  refer  to  as 
the  problems  of  cities  are  no  less  than  the 
facts  of  our  society.  There  is  no  longer 
room  to  escape  from  or  to  bury  the  con- 
ditions of  city  life.  The  health  of  our 
cities  is  the  health  of  us  all.  The  plight 
of  the  poor  in  our  cities  restricts  for  all 
Americans — in  our  consciences  and  in 
our  daily  lives — the  promises  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  happiness.  We  can  make  our 
cities  fit  for  people,  and  I  believe  that  the 
demonstration  cities  bill  will  permit  us 
to  demonstrate  that  the  job  which  must 
be  done  can  be  done. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  dem- 
onstration cities  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  to  express  my  hope,  also, 
that  this  very  sensible  bill  will  pass  the 
Senate  in  substantially  unchanged  form. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  in 
recent  days  about  what  is  wrong  with 
our  Federal  assistance  programs  for 
cities.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  others  have  focused  on  many  aspects 
of  these  programs  which  have  not  always 
Improved  the  quality  of  urban  life  in  the 
ways  that   were  expected  or  intended. 

My  owTi  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
tf  among  the  most  urbanized  of  all, 
snows  all  too  unhappily  how  some  of 
these  federally  supported  programs  can 
laU  short  of  the  mark.  We  have  had  our 
share  of  urban  renewal  projects  that  dis- 
Waced  hundreds  of  people  and  trans- 
Planted  them  into  settings  that  were  not 
much  better  than  the  area  being  rebuilt. 
And  Providence,  like  so  many  other  cities 
across  the  land  on  this  long,  hot  summer, 
nas  reaped  its  share  of  the  hieviUble 
irmts  of  such  action. 

As  poorly  conceived  as  some  of  our 
programs  may  now  appear  to  be,  and  as 
?**"'*?sing  as  some  of  the  public  results 
°ave  been,  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
»nie  of  the  sternest  critics  during  the 
PMi  few  days  have  placed  great  hope  hi 
S  n,  which  is  now  before  us.  It  seems 
w  me  that  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
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gram  does,  in  fact,  hold  the  key  to  a  more 
orderly  resolution  of  the  urban  dilemma. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  bill,  as  I  see  it, 
is  the  emphasis  and  incentives  which  it 
provides  for  coordinated  action.  It  not 
only  seeks  to  relate  various  Federal  pro- 
grams one  to  another,  but  also  seeks  to 
program  them  in  a  systematic  way  so 
that  housing,  jobs,  education,  recreation, 
and  health  facilities  will  come  together 
in  the  way  they  should  to  provide  a 
proper  community  environment. 

I  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  such  rational  co- 
ordination in  recent  years  as  I  have  dug 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  problems  of 
public  transportation.  I  am  convinced 
more  than  ever  of  the  need  for  swift, 
efficient  ground  transportation  between 
urban  centers  In  such  areas  as  the  north- 
east seaboard,  and  I  am  watching  with 
interest  the  progress  of  the  $90  million 
program  authorized  last  year  by  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act. 
I  am  increasingly  impressed,  also,  with 
the  way  in  which  the  total  hiunan  en- 
vironment must  be  considered  when  one 
element  alone  is  changed.  Innovations 
in  transportation  affect  economic  devel- 
opment, land  use.  population  distribu- 
tion, water  supply,  air  pollution,  the  de- 
mand for  recreation  facilities  and  a  host 
of  other  matters. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  internal  workings 
of  our  cities.  We  must  be  concerned 
with  the  total  human  environment,  and 
we  cannot  afford  the  unbalance  caused 
by  uncoordinated  action.  I  have  been 
particularly  Impressed,  in  this  regard, 
by  the  writings,  and  thinking  of  Con- 
stantinos  Doxiadis,  the  brilliant  Greek 
city  planner,  who  has  been  concerned 
with  this  very  problem  of  uncoordinated 
pubhc  action.  Speaking  on  a  recent 
"Meet  the  Press"  program.  Dr.  Doxiadis 
described  the  problem  in  these  words : 

Every  one  of  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  city  speaks  about  one  aspect. 
usually:  economic,  social,  political  or  admin- 
istrative, technological,  or  cultural  or  es- 
thetic And  this  Is  a  great  danger  because 
we  speak  of  one  aspect  of  a  very  complicated 
problem. 

To  meet  the  danger.  Dr.  Doxiadis  has 
established  a  new  scientific  discipline, 
the  science  of  human  settlements,  which 
he  calls  "ekistics."  It  brings  together 
such  traditional  disciplines  as  geography, 
economics,  sociology,  and  architecture 
into  a  coherent,  scientific  effort  to  shape 
the  environment  in  human  terms. 

There  are  thus  striking  similarities 
between  Dr.  Doxiadis'  thinking  and  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  Both  are 
concerned  with  Intelligent  coordination 
and  both  emphasize  that  human  needs 
should  be  the  ultimate  objective  of  our 
efforts  to  change  the  urban  environment. 
We  can  reflect  usefully.  I  believe  on  this 
emphasis  on  human  needs  as  one  of  the 
essential  differences  between  planning 
and  social  action  In  a  free  society  and 
that  of  a  controlled,  communistic  society 
where  the  human  element  must  so  often 
yield  to  economic  determinants.  The 
bin  before  us  would  do  much  to  allow  for 
the  human  element  in  our  urban  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  support  it. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  administration  first  sent  up  its  pro- 
posal for  a  new  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram for  our  Nation,  I  read  through  the 
language  of  the  original  bill  and  was, 
quite  frankly,  shocked. 

My  astonishment  was  ijot  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  original  demonstration  cities 
proposal,  nor  with  Its  goals.  The  goal 
of  helping  to  restore  the  municipalities 
of  our  Nation,  small  towns  as  well  as  big 
cities,  to  their  rightful  place  as  viable 
communities,  is  shared  by  all  Americans. 
We  all  join  In  agreement  with  our 
President  when  he  described  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities — the  slums,  the  crime 
rates,  the  lack  of  basic  facilities— as  our 
■  biggest  domestic  problem." 

My  astonishment,  and  dismay,  was 
rather  with  the  staggering  costs  pro- 
jected for  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. The  administration  bill  was 
open  ended:  no  limit  was  placed  on  the 
amounts  which  could  be  spent.  Stories 
were  going  around  that  this  program 
could  cost  $5  billion.  $10  bUllon.  Cries 
were  heard  for  expenditures  In  the  near 
future  of  over  $20  billion. 

I,  for  one.  did  not.  and  do  not  now, 
beheve  that  our  Federal  Government, 
faced  with  the  continuing  costs  of  Viet- 
nam, faced  with  constantly  rising  de- 
mand in  the  .economy,  could  properly 
spend  that  much  of  our  taxpayers'  money 
on  such  domestic  needs,  even  though 
these  needs  were  legitimate  and  had 
some  priority,  until  we  had  ended  our 
heavT  military  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
by  defeating  the  forces  of  the  Vletcong. 
Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  came  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  we 
acted  properly  to  change  Its  form  into  a 
more  moderate,  responsible  approach  to 
the  problems  of  our  towTis  and  cities. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  distir^uished 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  MuskieI,  the 
committee  made  the  operating  provisioris 
of  the  bill  more  precise,  more  responsi- 
bly tailored  to  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
the  cities,  and  generally  more  moderate 
in  its  approach. 

As  for  the  open-ended  price,  the  sub- 
committee quickly  moved  to  put  a  brake 
on  the  maximum  spending  on  this  pro- 
gram. Our  Republican  colleagues 
moved  that  the  total  operating  fimds  in 
the  bill  be  limited  to  a  total  of  S^.3  bil- 
lion. I  personally  felt  that  this  figure 
was  far.  far  too  high,  considering  our 
other  priority  needs,  the  state  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  possibility  of  mount- 
ing costs  In  Vietnam. 

I  moved  in  subcommittee  that  the  to- 
tal operathig  price  tag  be  reduced  by 
an  additional  $1.4  biUion  to  its  present 
S900  mUlion.  While  this  stUl  represents 
a  large  sum.  I  beUeve  that  it  represents 
a  reasonable  and  moderate  compromise 
with  those  who  were  in  favor  of  spending 
untold  billions  of  dollars  at  this  point  in 
our  history.  Thus  I  support  the  bill  In 
Its  present  form. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  about 
one  specific  portion  of  this  bill  In  which 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  of  authorship. 
I  refer  to  title  III  of  the  bill  as  reported, 
which  provides  for  urban  information 
centers  and  other  technical  assistance 
functions. 
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Title  in  had  Ita  geneaiB  in  a  problem 
faced  by  many  communities  in  New 
Hampshire  and  across  the  country,  espe- 
cially small  cities  and  small  towns.  This 
Is  the  problem  of  technical  expertise  in 
the  process  of  applying  for  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  knowledge  of  the  various  pro- 
grams which  exist  to  provide  a  worldng 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  communities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  communities. 

Many  communities  in  New  Hampshire 
have  applied  for  participation  in  Federal 
programs,  only  to  be  turned  down — not 
because  the  application  was  not  merito- 
rious— but  rather  because  the  commu- 
nity had  failed  to  comply  with  the  de- 
tailed requirements  of  that  particular 
program,  or  because  the  program  applied 
for  was  not  as  appropriate  as  others 
might  have  been.  My  office  receives  calls 
almost  dally  from  selectmen  and  city 
councilmen  whose  communities,  faced 
with  a  need  for  heavy  spending  for  basic 
facilities,  are  Interested  In  Federal  as- 
sistance but  are  unaware  of  the  partic- 
ular Federal  agencies  or  the  specific  re- 
quirements involved  in  participation  in 
these  projects. 

This  problem  Is  not  the  fault  of  Uie 
communities  involved.  It  is  rather  the 
expected  result  of  the  enormous  prolif- 
eration of  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing programs  of  Federal-community  self- 
help  and  financial  assistance.  This  is  a 
problem  which  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  for  some 
time. 

What  title  ni  of  this  bill  attempts  to  do 
Is  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
urban  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance centers  to  help  communities  to  as- 
sess and  qualify  for  the  many  opportuni- 
ties—Federal, State  and  private— to  meet 
their  own  needs. 

There  arc  two  particular  points  which 
should  be  made  about  title  m. 

The  first  is  that  the  staffing  of  the  cen- 
ters established  by  this  title  wlU  be  by 
non-Federal  employees.  Thus,  although 
the  Federal  Government  will  provide  part 
of  the  fimds  for  the  centers,  the  staff 
members  will  be  local  employees,  rpspon- 
slble  to  the  State  governments  or  the 
municipal  governments  for  whom  the 
centers  are  established. 

Thus  we  hope  to  avoid  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  In  the  past  when  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  agency  regional  of- 
fices, have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  local  ofiDclal 
with  whom  they  work.  This  is  a  pro- 
vision which  will  place  the  control  over 
information  and  technical  assistance 
right  where  It  belongs,  in  the  hands  of 
local  govenunent. 

The  second  point  involves  th*  type  of 
technical  assistance  to  be  rendered  by 
the  centers.  It  was  our  belief  that  big 
cities  are  perfectly  able  to  afford  the 
staff  people  who  have  the  know-how  and 
ability  to  qualify  their  municipal  em- 
ployers for  Federal  programs.  There  is 
no  need  In  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  part  of  the  salary  of  a  New 
York  City  ofOcial  whose  Job  Involves  «>- 
plying  for  Federal  funds. 

In  the  small  cities  and  towns,  however, 
this  need  for  "know-how"  does  exist. 


Small  town  budgets  cannot  afford  the 
cost,  and  small  towii  officials  cannot  af- 
ford the  time,  to  b^ome  expert  in  all 
Federal  and  other  financial  programs 
and  methods  of  qualification. 

Under  title  III.  therefore,  we  have  dis- 
tinguished the  types  of  activitie.s  which 
urban  information  oenters  can  perform 
according  to  the  size  of  the  communities 
which  they  serve.  Bi  the  big  cities,  ur- 
ban information  cfnters  will  be  re- 
stricted, in  general,  to  the  collection  of 
urban  data,  not  otherwise  routinely 
available. 

In  the  small  towns,  and  for  the  urban 
information  centers  covering  collections 
of  small  towns  which  will  be  run  by  the 
Stfftes.  the  urban  information  centers 
will  provide  technical  assistance.  This 
means  that,  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  the  State  govern- 
ment will  be  able  tc  establish  a  center 
using  these  Federal  funds  which  can  be 
staffed  with  knowledgeable  people  able 
to  sit  down  with  towii  selectmen  and  ex- 
plain the  disadvantages  and  advantages 
of  available  Federal  and  other  programs 
and  actually  assist  tlie  towns  in  preparing 
their  applications. 

I  believe  that  titl^  in  of  this  bill  will 
prove  to  be  of  meaningful  help  to  ever>' 
small  town  and  small  city  in  America. 
Its  Inclusion  in  the  demonstration  cities 
bill  changes  the  cbaracter  of  the  bill 
from  one  directed  bBsically  at  big  cities 
to  one  offering  help  to  all  sizes  of  com- 
munities. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  full  support  to  the  demonstration 
cities  program.  The  situation  in  our 
cities  has  become  a  Crisis.  Seven  million 
urban  families  live  in  deteriorated 
houses,  in  blighted  ^re£us  lacking  decent 
schools,  recreation  ftreas,  and  shopping 
facilities.  Our  citiei  suffer  from  conges- 
tion, poor  planning,  and  lack  of  adequate 
public  transportation.  The  crune  rate  is 
rising  sharply. 

The  brunt  of  these  conditions  is  borne 
by  those  who  have  limited  power  to 
change  the  situation — by  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  living  in  the  inner 
cities  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas. 
The  1960  census  revealed  that  80  percent 
of  American  Negroes  were  crowded  into 
the  central  cities.  In  the  worst  areas  of 
the  cities  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Negroes  between  the  ages  of  24  and  44  is 
8.7  percent,  while  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment  has  been  lowered  from  4  1 
percent  last  December  to  a  current  3.9 
percent. 

Economic  decliiie  is  plaguing  our 
cities.  Tax  revenues  are  falling,  busi- 
nesses are  moving  cut  of  the  cities,  smd 
this  only  compounds  the  tragedy  of 
hard-core  unemployment. 

The  future  is  not  bright.    The  frustra- 
tions born  of  despftir  have  led  to  riots 
and  violence.    We  must  act  and  act  now. 
By  1975  we  will  need  schools  for  an 
additional  10  million  children. 

We  will  need  an  additional  2  rfllllon 
homes  a  year. 

We  will  need  transportation  systems 
to  move  200  mlllioti  people  and  80  mil- 
lion automobiles  per  day. 

Most  Important,  we  will  have  to  create 
14.6  million  new  jobs. 


These  crucial  problems  are  the  critical 
areas  upon  which  we  must  focus  our 
domestic  attention  in  the  years  to  come. 
No  panacea  can  be  produced  to  solve  the 
problems  overnight. 

Passage  of  the  demonstration  cities 
program  will  be  an  important  first  step. 
The  program  will  employ  joint  Federal 
and  local  action  to  restore  and  rebuild 
neighborhoods  in  the  worst  of  the  slums. 
Cities  are  involved  in  a  maze  of  Fed- 
eral programs.  While  current  programs 
are  aimed  at  alleviating  particular  con- 
ditions in  a  slimi  neighborhood,  no  pro- 
gram exists  to  replan  and  rebuild  the  en- 
tire areas. 

The  demonstration  cities  program  will 
authorize  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  plan  for  the 
restoration  of  such  areas.  Supplemental 
grants  for  commimities  will  also  be  avail- 
able. 

The  $12  million  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968  and  the  supple- 
mentals  of  S400  million  for  1968  and  $500 
million  for  1969  are  worthwhile  invest- 
ments. We  shall  have  to  be  prepared  to 
exceed  these  amounts  If  we  are  to  avert 
the  disasters  in  store  for  our  cities. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities  as  being  limited 
to  huge  metropolitan  areas,  such  as  New- 
York,  or  to  think  of  them  as  a  problem 
which  should  concern  only  specialized 
groups,  such  as  civil  rights  leaders,  or 
elected  city  officials. 

This  is  not  correct.  The  problem  of 
the  cities  is  a  problem  for  all  of  Amer- 
ica. Tlie  crisis  of  the  cities  is  a  nation- 
wide crisis. 

The  people  in  our  State— known  as  a 
beautiful  land  of  green  forests,  rolling 
farms,  and  sparkling  blue  lakes — are  be- 
coming more  and  more  concentrated  in- 
to a  relatively  small  urbanized  area. 
About  three-fourths  of  our  4  million  resi- 
dents are  now  concentrated  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  State— in  cities 
such  as  Milwaukee.  Madison,  Racine, 
Kenosha.  Waukesha,  Fond  du  Lac,  and 
Sheboygan. 

Within  many  of  these  cities,  gigantic 
problems  are  building  up.  The  inner 
cores  are  becoming  old  and  dilapidated. 
Higher  income  families  are  moving  to 
the  suburbs— which  also  have  their 
problems — and  these  deteriorating  cen- 
ters of  our  cities  are  left  largely  to  lower 
Income  families.  This  is-creating  serious 
social  and  economic  problems. 

Most  of  these  cities  face  serious  prob- 
lems with  their  traffic,  schools,  streets, 
water  and  sewer  services,  housing,  and 
law  enforcement. 

The  overriding  problem,  of  course,  is 
financial.  At  this  moment  of  crLsis.  the 
cities  of  Wisconsin  find  themselves 
almost  powerless  to  help  themselves  be- 
cause their  principal  source  of  revenue 
is  a  severely  overburdened  and  inequi- 
table property  tax. 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  how  we  have 
starved  the  cities  for  tax  revenue.  In 
1930,  local  government  in  Wisconsin  re- 
ceived about  56  percent  of  all  taxes 
collected,  including  Federal.  It  now  re- 
ceives only  16  percent. 

Property  taxes  are  steadily  Increasing, 
further  aggravating  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs. 
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In  1961  in  Wisconsin  we  enacted  a 
property  tax  relief  program  which  re- 
duced property  taxes  by  11  percent  state- 
wide But  by  1965,  the  full  effect  of  this 
lax  relief  program  had  been  wiped  out 
by  tax  rate  increases. 

The  cities  of  Wisconsin  estimate  that 
there  will  be  a  S150  million  a  year  gap 
between  their  revenues  and  their  ex- 
penses by  the  early  1970 's — even  though 
their  bonded  indebtedness  has  increased 
250  percent  in  the  past  decade. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  crisis  of  tremen- 
dous proportions. 

A  bold,  imaginative  Federal  program  is 
needed  to  help  these  cities  find  the  way 
out  of  their  problems. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  will  become  an 
overnight  success.  The  road  ahead  is  a 
difBcult  one.  But  the  issue  cannot  be 
dod:ed  or  avoided  any  longer.  We  have 
no  choice  but  to  act.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Congress  will  meet  its  responsibility 
and  pass  this  vital  legislation  as  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  coming  to  grips 
v.th  the  crisis  in  our  cities. 

METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  NT:EDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  reported  favorably  S.  3708,  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  This  legislation 
recoemzes  the  problems  of  metropolitan 
growth  and  takes  Initiative  in  meeting 
present  and  future  urban  needs. 

Title  I  of  this  bill,  the  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  programs,  is  similar 
to  S.  2842  which  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  eariler  this  session.  Titles  II 
and  III  provide  for  planned  metropolitan 
development  and  urban  information 
senices.  This  legislation  is  timely  and 
weU  suited  to  meet  the  growing  problems 
of  urban  areas. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  live  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Most  cities  are  ridden 
with  slums  and  blighted  areas  in  which 
the  underprivileged  and  poor  tend  to 
concenti-atc.  Over  7  million  homes 
:n  urban  areas  are  run  down  or  deterio- 
rated. Crime  and  disease  are  prevalent. 
A  coordinated  Federal-local  effort  Is 
necessarj-  to  combat  these  potentially  ex- 
plosive areas. 

The  demonstration  cities  approach  Is 
designed  not  merely  to  accelerate  urban 
renewal  projects  but  to  place  in  better 
Balance  existing  social  and  physical  re- 
newal programs  aimed  at  meeting  the 
needs  of  people  living  In  slum  and 
Blighted  areas.  S.  3708  emphasizes  local 
mtiative  and  responses  to  local  prob- 
lems^ The  success  of  the  program  rests 
on  the  ability  of  local  people  to  assess 
weir  own  most  pressing  problems  and 
wvise  their  own  solutions.  All  cities  will 
«neflt  by  the  example  of  the  demonstra- 
non  cities  program.  The  solutions  de- 
•if^  ^  typical  urban  problems  wUl  be 
applicable  throughout  the  country. 

Title  I  of  S.  3708  authorizes  the  Secre- 
«J7  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
wmase  grants  and  provide  technical  as- 
*^ce  to  enable  city  demonstration 
««encies  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out 
r^fP^^wisive  city  demonstration  pro- 
a^'  °  Qualify  for  assistance  under 
"we  I.  a  city  must  be  ready  to  mount  a 


creative,  responsible  attack  against  ma- 
jor urban  problems.  Its  physical  and 
social  problems  must  be  suitable  for  a 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram which  will  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact upon  the  blighted  area.  Title  I 
would  authorize  appropriations  not  to 
exceed  $12  million  for  planning  compre- 
hensive programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  and  the  same  amoimt 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  To 
provide  supplemental  grants  needed  to 
carry  out  the  comprehensive  demonstra- 
tion programs,  planned  by  the  cities,  the 
bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  not  to 
exceed  $400  million  for  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  not  to  exceed  $500 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1969. 

Title  II  provides  for  planned  metro- 
politan development,  strengtheiiing  Fed- 
eral policy  in  four  ways.  It  authorizes 
and  encourages  cooperation  between 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  affecting  metropoli- 
tan development.  To  pro\-ide  informa- 
tion and  assistance  concerning  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  metropolitan  expediters. 
It  requires  review  and  comment  on  appli- 
cations for  Federal  assistance  by  area- 
wide  comprehensive  plaiming  agencies 
and  provides  additional  incentive, 
through  supplemental  grants  for  fed- 
erally assisted  development  activities. 
The  title  would  authorize  grant  appro- 
priations of  up  to  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  These  authorizations  would  re- 
main available  until  appropriated,  and 
amoimts  appropriated  would  remain 
available  imtil  expended.  The  proposed 
new  program  under  title  11  would  encour- 
age coordination  of  local  planning  and 
Federal  assistance. 

Under  title  HI  of  S.  3807,  urban  Infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  services 
are  established.  Centers  will  be  created 
to  make  available  information  and  data 
on  urban  needs  and  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  small  communities  with  re- 
spect to  solution  of  urban  problems.  The 
knowledge  gained  through  the  demon- 
stration cities  can  thus  be  shared  with 
commimitles  throughout  the  country. 

S.  3807  is  a  forward-looking  bill  which 
endeavors  to  control  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  growth  and  mak^  our  cities 
well-balanced  with  a  full  range  of  serv- 
ices and  opportimlties.  City  dwellers  de- 
serve decent  homes  and  pleasant  com- 
munities. I  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropol- 
itan Development  Act  of  1966  is  among 
the  most  important  legislative  proposals 
on  wiilch  the  Senate  will  act  this  year. 
Major  causes  for  recent  rioting  and  mob 
disorder  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  In  other 
great  cities  of  the  Nation  were  indigni- 
ties of  ghetto  life— the  pent-up  frustra- 
tions, unemployment,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  many  persons  Uving  in  crowded 
and  neglected  city  slums. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  city 
and  State  officials  and  commimity  lead- 
ers must  bear  some  blame  for  our  failure 
and  delay  in  providing  adequate  housmg 


and  in  removing  intolerable  conditions 
in  urban  areas  of  this  Nation. 

There  are  more  than  7  million  homes 
in  otu-  cities  that  are  substandard — run 
down  or  deteriorating.  More  than  3  mil- 
lion do  not  have  adequate  plumbing  or 
hot  and  cold  running  water.  The  cen- 
tral section  of  many  of  our  cities  are 
virtually  decaying. 

More  and  more  it  is  the  old,  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged  who  are  concen- 
trated in  these  blighted  areas  where 
crime,  delinquency,  poverty,  and  disease 
flourish.  While  the  need  for  municipal 
services  grows,  the  cities'  ability  to  pro- 
vide these  services  is  hampered  by  the 
very  blight  that  creates  the  demand. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  eliniination  of 
slum  misery  requires  new  programs. 
Cities,  no  matter  how  well  they  have  been 
managed  in  recent  years,  are  destitute 
of  necessary  finances.  Therefore,  the 
Federal  Government  must  step  in  with- 
out delay  and  give  hope  to  the  hitherto 
hopeless  and  provide  decent  homes  for 
those  thousands  who  have  been  living  in 
the  midst  of  filth,  stench,  overcrowded  in 
dark,  ugly,  and  dirty  tenements.  We 
Senators  would  do  well  to  stop,  look,  and 
hsten  before  appropriating  additional 
billions  of  dollars  for  foreign  aid  to  so- 
called  underdeveloped  countries.  Very 
likely,  one-third  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  for  foreign  aid  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  been  squandered  or 
stolen  by  officials  of  coim^tries  we  desired 
to  aid.  Unfortunately,  some  has  been 
squandered  by  our  own  AID  officials.  If 
only  10  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations from  1953  to  1966  had  been 
eliminated  and  spent  in  our  country  to 
do  away  with  city  slums  and  ghettos 
and  to  aid  high  school  dropouts  and  pro- 
vide employment,  recent  rioting  in  city 
slums  would  not  have  occurred  because 
the  worst  slums  would  have  been  elimi- 
nated. We  should  emphasize  for  our 
good  Uncle  Sam  what  is  written  in  that 
book  of  all  books,  "Physician,  heal 
thyself." 

One  of  the  first  steps  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  take  toward  coping  with  the 
problems  of  our  cities  Is  to  approve  the 
demonstration  cities  bill.  President 
Johnson  has  attached  to  this  legislative 
proposal  the  rank  of  "flrst  domestic  pri- 
ority." This  is  rightfully  so  for  this  leg- 
islation is  directed  at  relieving  and  solv- 
ing one  of  the  most  profound  Internal 
problems  with  which  our  coimtry  has 
had  to  wrestle  since  the  days  of  the  great 
depression. 

Our  cities,  blighted  at  their  centers 
and  ringed  by  an  unplanned  growth  of 
suburbs,  are  beset  by  problems  which  are 
completely  beyond  their  ability  to  solve 
alone.  Between  1954  and  1963  their  tax 
revenues  Increased  by  43  percent  and 
local  govenmient  Indebtedness  increased 
by  119  percent.  With  limited  sources  of 
revenue  the  cities  have  waged  a  heroic 
battle  against  problems  which  are  over- 
whelming them.  They  must  have  help. 
We  In  the  Congress  have  created  al- 
most 200  different  programs  of  urban 
assistance  and  development  for  one  or 
another  special  area  of  need.  Although 
present  programs  have  produced  solid 
benefits,  we  have  learned  that  piecemeal 
attacks,  no  matter  how  numerous  and 
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no  matter  how  sound  are  simtJly  Inade- 
quate to  the  total  need.  The  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill  recognizes  that  fact  and 
provides  a  means  by  which  our  cities  can 
assess  their  total  problem  and  then 
choose  from  the  wide  range  of  existing 
urban  assistance  programs  those  Ingre- 
dients which  they  determine  are  needed 
to  answer  It. 

This  Is  no  Federal  master  plan.  Deci- 
sions will  be  made  at  the  local  level  by 
local  ofBclals  who  know  and  understand 
their  own  local  problems. 

The  bill  provides  our  cities  with  a 
trigger  In  the  form  of  supplemental 
grants,  which  will  enable  them  to  do 
their  planning  on  the  scale  and  at  the 
depth  necessary  to  comprehend  and  at- 
tack the  whole  problem.  Upon  qualifica- 
tion for  participation,  a  demonstration 
city  would  then  draw  from  programs  al- 
ready In  existence  and  already  funded 
the  assistance  needed  to  put  their  pro- 
grams into  operation. 

Mr.  President,  my  home  city  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
need  for  Intensive  and  effective  local- 
Federal  action.  Obviously  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  recent  rioting  In  Cleveland 
was  the  terribly  Inadequate  and  long- 
neglected  housing  condition  throughout 
the  Hough  Avenue  area.  The  neglect  of 
that  entire  area  is  Inexcusable. 

I  deplore  the  violence  which  exploded 
throughout  Cleveland.  However.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  much  more  of 
the  same  Is  to  come  unless  strong  cor- 
rective measures  are  taken. 

Not  long  ago.  Secretary  Weaver  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Mayor  Locher  of  Cleve- 
land took  emergency  steps  to  spefed  up 
urban  renewal  in  Cleveland  as  a  m'eans 
for  relieving  the  pressures  of  violence. 

Among  the  measures  taken  were  Im- 
mediate action  to  speed  up  urban  renewal 
programs,  provisions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  recreation  areas,  stepped-up  trash 
collections,  an  approach  to  providing  so- 
cial and  welfare  services  for  residents  in 
the  University-Euclid  urban  renewal 
project,  the  correction  of  housing  code 
deflciendes,  and  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  housing  in  the  area  as  a  public 
housing  resource.  This  emergency  effort 
plainly  shows  what  can  be  done  on  a 
much  broader  scale,  under  the  demon - 
strati(m  cities  proposal. 

It  is  clear  that  the  elimination  of  slum 
m^lsery  will  require  new  programs  and 
much  money.  Mr.  President,  the  $900 
million  in  this  bill  for  the  first  2  years  is 
a  pledge  by  the  Congress  to  stamp  out 
tlvana.  We  as  legislators  must  act  with 
determination  In  providing  the  where- 
withal to  rub  out  conditions  in  slum 
neighborhoods  which  give  rise  to  the 
ugly  rioting  which  has  racked  our  cities 
oiver  this  summer.  We  must  be  de- 
termined in  this  task.  The  handwriting 
Is  clearly  written  on  the  battered  walls  of 
Cleveland.  Chicago,  and  other  great  cities 
ot  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  <^)en  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
quastlcm  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 


The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  n  quDrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  nescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and   nays  on   final   passage. 

The  yeas  and  n»ys  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  th«  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  ] , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  HartksI,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  H.\YDtN].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  HiLtJ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LoHcl.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MoCarthyI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubercerI,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  BAtsl,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht  I ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MacnusonI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  .  the  Senator  from  North  E>a- 
kota  [Mr.  Burdic«[.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PutBRicHT],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  I .  the  Senator 
from  Lfouisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers] would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BrewstDrI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Qeotgla  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  Eastlaud]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
soN  I .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Russell  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  trom  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Bass]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [  Mr.  Sparkm an  1 .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
Murphy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr 
Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Saltonstall  I  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Griffin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 
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Smith 
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Symington 
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Byrd.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Russell.  8  C 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Holland 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N  C 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Wllllama,  Del 

Ervtn 

Mundt 

Fannin 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Bass 

Hill 

Russell.  Or 

Bennett 

Long.  La. 

Saltonstall 

Brewster 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Burdlck 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Eastland 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Taltnadge 

Orlffln 

Murphy 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

So  the  bill   (S.  37081    was  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.  3708 

An  act  to  aasUt  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  Uve 
in  those  areas,  to  assist  and  encourage 
planned  metropolitan  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd .  That  thU  Act 


nuy  be  cited  as  the  "Demonstration  Cltiea 

md  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966". 

ynXB  I — COMPREHENSrVB    CITT   DEMONSTKATION 
PROGRAMS 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 
Sic.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  Improving  the  quality  of  urban 
Ule  Is  the  most  critical  domestic  problem 
facing  the  United  States.  The  persistence  of 
widespread  urban  slums  and  blight,  the  con- 
centration of  persons  of  low  Income  in  older 
urban  areas,  and  the  unmet  needs  for  addi- 
tional housing  and  community  facilities  and 
jervlces  arising  from  rapid  expansion  of  our 
urban  population  have  resulted  In  a  marked 
(ieterioratlon  In  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  our 
people  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  prospers. 
The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  cities,  of  all  sizes,  do  not  have  adequate 
resources  to  deal  effectively  with  the  critical 
problems  facing  them,  and  that  Federal  as- 
sistance In  addition  to  that  now  authorized 
by  the  urban  renewal  program  and  other 
existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  Is 
essential  to  enable  cities  to  plan,  develop,  and 
conduct  programs  to  Improve  their  physical 
environment.  Increase  their  supply  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
people,  and  provide  educational  and  social 
services  vital  to  health  and  welfare. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  provide 
sddlUonal  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities  of  all  sizes  (with  equal  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  small  as  well  as 
large  cities  I  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out 
locally  prepared  and  scheduled  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs  containing 
new  and  imaginative  proposals  to  rebuild  or 
rtvliallze  large  slum  and  blighted  areas;  to 
expand  housing.  Job,  and  Income  opportunl- 
Ues:  to  reduce  dependence  on  welfare  pay- 
menu:  to  Improve  educational  facilities  and 
programs;  to  combat  disease  and  111  health; 
to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency; to  enhance  recreational  and  cultural 
opportunities;  to  establish  better  access  be- 
tween homes  and  Jobs;  and  generally  to  tm- 
prove  living  conditions  for  the  people  who 
Uw  in  such  areas,  and  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  through  the  most  effective  and 
economical  concentration  and  coordination 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  urban 
Ufe 

Basic  authority 

Src.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
w  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  provide  technical  assistance  as 
provided  by  this  title,  to  enable  city  denion- 
nrauon  agencies  (as  defined  In  section 
112(2) )  to  plan,  develop,  and  carrv  out  com- 
prehensive city  demonfitratlon  programs  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Eligibility  for  assistance 

Sk.  103.  (a)  A  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program  Is  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
aer  sections  105  ancf  107  only  If— 

111  physical  and  social  problems  in  the 
w«  of  the  city  covered  by  the  program  are 
«uch  that  a  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
oon  program  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
•Jon  for'  '^^  Congress  as  expressed   In  sec- 

Jll  1^'  program  Is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
w  make  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  phvsl- 
«l  and  social  problems  and  to  remove  or 
"rest  blight  and  decay  In  enOre  sections  or 
aoghborhoods:  to  contribute  to  the  sound 
«e^lopment  of  the  entire  city;  to  make 
^u^  f°P-e88  in  reducing  social  and  ed- 
S.^  disadvantages.  lU  health,  under- 
Sr^"''  ^'''^  enforced  Idleness;  and  to 
^vide  educational,  health,  and  social  serv- 

^tS^?h  "^  ""^  "^^  P°°'  ^°^  '^^^'"^- 
tlcln^  .  *  ^*"'  Widespread  citizen  par- 
^«on  in  the  program,  maximum  oppor- 
'«w«e.  for  employing  residents  of  the  area 


In  all  phases  of  the  program,   and  enlarged 
opportunities   for  work  and  training; 

(3)  the  program,  including  rebuilding  or 
restoration,  will  contribute  to  a  well-bal- 
anced city  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
supply  of  standard  housing  of  low  and  mod- 
erate cost,  maximum  opportunities  In  the 
choice  of  housing  accommodations  for  all 
citizens  of  all  Income  levels,  adequate  pub- 
lic facilities  (Including  those  needed  for  ed- 
ucation, r  ealth  and  social  services,  transpor- 
tation and  recreation),  commercial  facilities 
adequate  to  serve  the  residential  areas,  and 
ease  of  access  between  the  residential  areas 
and  centers  of  employment; 

(4)  the  various  projects  and  activities  to 
be  undertaken  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  to  be  Initiated  within  a 
reasonably  short  period  of  time;  adequate 
local  resources  are,  or  will  be,  available  for 
the  completion  of  the  program  as  scheduled, 
and.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  program,  the 
fullest  utilization  possible  will  be  made  of 
private  initiative  and  enterprise;  administra- 
tive machinery  is  available  at  the  local  level 
for  carrying  out  the  program  on  a  consoli- 
dated and  coordinated  basis;  substantive 
local  laws,  regulations,  and  other  require- 
ments are.  or  can  be  expected  to  be,  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  the  program;  there 
exists  a  relocation  plan  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 107;  the  local  goremlng  body  has  ap- 
proved the  program  and,  where  appropriate, 
applications  for  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram; agencies  whose  cooperation  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  program  have 
Indicated  their  intent  to  furnish  such  coop- 
eration; the  program  Is  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  In  the  enUre  urban  or 
metropolitan  area:  and  the  locality  will 
maintain,  during  the  period  an  approved 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program 
Is  being  carried  out,  a  level  of  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  activities  similar  to  those 
being  assisted  under  this  Utie  which  Is  not 
less  than  the  level  of  aggregate  expenditures 
for  such  activities  prior  to  initiation  of  the 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program 
and 

(5)  the  program  meets  such  additional 
requirements  as  the  Secretarv  may  establish 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  In  Implementing  this  title  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

( 1 )  emphasize  local  initiative  In  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  Implementation  of 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs; 

(2)  Insure,  in  conjunction  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
maximum  coordination  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  In  connection  with  this  title 
prompt  response  to  local  initiative  and 
maximum  flexibility  in  programing,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  law  and 
sound  administrative  practice;  and 

(3  1  encourage  city  demonstration  agencies 
to  (A)  enhance  neighborhoods  by  applying  a 
high  standard  of  design.  (Bi  malnta"ln.  as 
appropriate,  natural  and  historic  sites  and 
distinctive  neighborhood  characteristics,  and 
(C)  make  maximum  possible  use  of  new  and 
improved  technology  and  design.  Including 
cost  reduction  techniques. 

Financial  assistance  for  planning  covipre- 
hensive  city  demonstration   programs 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  city 
demonstration  agencies  to  pay  80  per  ceritum 
of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs 

(bi  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  sectlon^'only  if  ( 1 1  the  applica- 
tion for  such  assUtance  has  been  approved 
by  the  local  governing  body  of  the  city,  and 
(2)  the  Secretary  has  aelermlned  that  there 
exist  (A)  administrative  machinery  through 
which  coordination  of  all  related  planning 
activities  of  local  agencies  can  be  achieved. 


and  ( B »  evidence  that  necessary  cooperation 
of  agencies  engaged  In  related  local  plan- 
ning can  be  obtained. 

Financial  assistance  for  approved  compre- 
hensi\>€  city  d€m,onstration  programs 
Src  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  approve  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  If.  after  review  of  the  plans, 
he  determines  that  such  plans  satisfy  the 
criteria  for  such  programs  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 103. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  and  to  contract  with,  city  demon- 
stration agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  administering  approved  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  programs,  but 
not  the  cost  of  administering  any  project  or 
activity  assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program. 

(c)  To  assist  the  city  to  carry  out  the 
projecu  or  activities  Included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  city  demonstration  agency  of 
not  to  exced  80  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  non-Federal  contributions  other- 
wise required  to  be  made  to  all  projects  or 
activities  assisted  by  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  (as  defined  In' section  112(1)) 
which  are  carried  out  in  connection  with 
such  demonstration  program :  ProiHded,  That 
no  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  shall  be 
c»nsldered  to  be  carried  out  in  connection 
■with  such  demonstration  program  unless  It 
is  closely  related  to  the  physical  and  social 
problems  in  the  area  of  the  city  covered  by 
the  program  and  unless  It  can  re&sonably 
be  expected  to  have  a  noticeable  effect  upon 
such  problems.  The  specific  amount  of  any 
such  grant  shall  take  into  account  the  num- 
ber and  Intensity  of  the  economic  and  social 
pressures  In  the  sections  or  neighborhoods 
Involved,  such  as  thoee  Involving  or  resulting 
from  population  denalty,  poverty  levels,  un- 
employment rate,  public  welfare  participa- 
tion, educational  levels,  health  and  disease 
characteristics,  crime  and  delinquency  rate, 
and  degree  of  substandard  and  d'^apldated 
housing  The  amount  of  non-Federal  con- 
tribution required  for  each  project  In  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  by  the  Federal  depart- 
ment or  a^ncy  (other  than  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development)  ad- 
ministering such  program,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  such  certification  In  computing 
the  grants  hereunder. 

(d)  Grant  funds  provided  to  assist  proj- 
ects and  activities  Included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  to  assist  new 
and  additional  projects  and  activities  not  as- 
sisted under  a  Federal  grant-ln-ald  program. 
To  the  extent  such  funds  are  not  necessary 
to  support  fully  such  new  and  additional 
projects  and  activities,  they  may  be  used  and 
credited  as  part  or  all  of  the  required  non- 
Federal  contribution  to  projects  or  activities, 
assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-ln-ald  pro- 
gram, which  are  part  of  an  approved  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program. 
Such  grant  funds,  however,  shall  not  be 
used — 

( 1 »  for  the  general  administration  of  local 
governments;  or 

(2)  to  replace  non-Federal  contributions 
In  any  federally  aided  project  or  activity  in- 
cluded in  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program.  If  prior  to  (be  filing 
of  an  application  for  assistance  under  section 
104  an  agreement  has  been  entered  Into  with 
any  Federal  agency  obligating  such  non- 
Federal  contributions  with  respect  to  such 
project  or  activity. 

Technical  assistance 

Sec    106.  The   Secretary   Is   authorized   to 

undertake  such  activities  as  he  determines  to 

be  desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 

©(jncracts  or  other  arrangements,  technical 
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tntatance  to  city  demonstration  agencies  to 
MBUt  such  agencies  In  planning,  developing, 
and  administering  comprehensive  dty  dem- 
onstration procrams. 

Relocation  requireTnenta  and  payments 

Btc.  107.  (a)  A  comprehensive  dty  demon- 
stration program  shall  Include  a  plan  for  the 
reloc&tlon  of  Individuals,  families,  business 
concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations  dis- 
placed or  to  be  displaced  In  the  carrying  out 
of  such  program.  The  relocation  plan  shall 
toe  consistent  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  to  assure  that  (1)  the  provi- 
sions and  procedures  Included  In  the  plan 
meet  relocation  standards  equivalent  to  those 
prescribed  under  section  106(c)  ot  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  l»49  with  respect  to  urban  renewal 
projects  assisted  under  title  I  of  that  Act. 
and  (3)  relocation  activities  are  coordinated 
to  tbe  noaxlmum  extent  feasible  with  the  In- 
crease In  the  supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  for  families  and  Individuals  of 
low  or  moderate  Income,  as  provided  under 
the  comprehensive  dty  demonstration  pro- 
gram, or  otherwise.  In  order  to  best  maintain 
the  available  supply  of  housing  for  all  such 
famines  and  Individuals  throughout  the  dty. 

(b)(1)  To  the  extent  not  otherwise  au- 
thorlxed  under  any  Federal  law,  financial 
asilftaifft  extended  to  a  dty  demonstration 
agency  under  section  lOS  shall  include  grants 
to  cover  the  full  cost  of  relocation  payments, 
M  herein  defined.  Such  grants  shall  be  In 
addition  to  other  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended to  such  agency  under  section   lOS. 

(2)  Tlie  term  "relocation  payments" 
m^t^w  payments  by  a  city  demonstration 
agency  to  a  displaced  Individual,  family, 
bualQMs  concern,  or  nonprofit  organization 
which  are  made  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  subject  to  such  limitations  (to  the 
extent  applicable,  but  not  including  the  date 
of  displacement)  as  are  provided  for  reloca- 
tion payments,  at  the  time  such  payments 
Are  approved,  by  sections  114  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  of  the  Hoiislng  Act  of  1848  with  re- 
q>eet  to  projects  auUted  under  title  I 
therwrf. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Continued  avaUabiUty  of  Federal  f/rant-in- 
aid  profframs 

Sac.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  hereafter  enacted  ex- 
pressly in  limitation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  funds  appropriated  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  which  are  reserved 
for  any  projects  or  activities  assisted  under 
such  grant-in-aid  program  and  undertaken 
In  connection  with  an  approved  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  program  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Consultation 

8ko.  100.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  tndndlng  the  Issuance  of  reg- 
ulations, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering FMeral  grant-in-aid  programs. 
The  Secretary  shall  consiilt  with  each  Fed- 
eral department  and  agency  affected  by  each 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program 
before  entering  Into  a  commitment  to  make 
grants  for  suoh  program  under  section  106. 

£cbor  ttandarda 

Sac.  110.  (a)  All  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
In  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, or  repair  of  projects  which — 

(1)  are  federally  aaalBted  In  whole  or  in 
part  under  this  title  and 

(3)  are  not  otherwise  subject  to  section 
313  Of  the  National  Hoxaslng  Act,  section 
10(3)  OS  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  aaeOotx  106  of  tbe  Honstng  Act  of  1948, 
or  any  other  provlalon  of  Federal  law  Im- 
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posing  labor  standards  on  federally  aselfited 
construction, 

shall  be  paid  wagee  at  rates  not  lees  than 
thoee  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretarj* 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (4o  U.S  C.  2763-276a-5)  . 
Provided,  That  this  iectlon  shall  apply  to  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  or  re- 
jjalr  of  residential  property  only  if  such  res- 
idential property  Is  designed  for  residential 
use  for  eight  or  mote  families.  No  financial 
assistance  shall  be  extended  to  any  such 
projects  unless  adequate  asstirance  Is  first 
obtained  that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  tile  consrtructlon  work. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  labor  staridards  specified  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  auttiorlty  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
Of  1950  (15  P.R.  317B;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amende*  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C. 
276c).  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Stand- 
ards Act  (76  Stat.  33r7) . 

Apprtypriations 

Sxc.  111.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  financial  as- 
sistance and  administrative  expenses  under 
section  104.  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  .lune  30,  1967,  and  not  to 
exceed  $12,000,000  fbr  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  purpose  of  financial  assist- 
ance and  administrative  expenses  under  sec- 
tions 105,  106.  and  107,  not  to  exceed  $400- 
000.000  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  not  to  e«:eed  $600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jttne  30,  1969. 

(c)  Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Definitions 

Sec.  112.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  "Federal  graat-ln-ald  program"  means 
a  program  of  Pe<fcral  financial  assistance 
other  than  loans  a»d  other  than  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  title. 

(2)  "City  demonstration  agency"  means 
the  city,  the  couqty,  or  any  local  public 
agency  established  or  designated  by  the  local 
governing  body  of  such  city  or  county  to 
administer  the  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program. 

(3)  "City"  meaqs  any  municipality  (or 
two  or  more  munltlpalltles  acting  Jointly). 
or  any  county  or  other  public  body  (or  two 
or  more  acting  Jointly)  having  general  gov- 
ernmental powers. 

(4)  "Local"  agencies  include  State  agen- 
cies and  Inatrumeatalltles  providing  services 
or  resource  to  a  city  or  locality,  and  "local" 
resources  Include  those  provided  to  a  city 
or  locality  by  a  State  or  its  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality. 

Grant  authority  far  urban  reneual  projects 
which  are  part  of  approved  cornprehensive 
city  demonstration  programs 

Sec.  113.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  of  the  following  new  sentence : 
"In  addition  to  the  authority  to  make  grants 
provided  In  the  fiest  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  contract  to  make 
grants  under  this  title,  on  or  after  July  1. 
1967,  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,000.- 
000:  Provided.  That  the  authority  to  con- 
tract to  make  grants  provided  by  this  sen- 
tence shall  be  ezer(lsed  only  with  respect  to 
an  urban  renewal  project  which  Is  Identified 
and  scheduled  to  be  carried  out  as  one  of  the 
projects  or  activities  Included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehenalve  city  demonstration 
program  assisted  Under  the  provisions  of 
section  106(c)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966". 
Stat«  limitation 

Sac.  114.  Grants  made  under  section  105 
for  projects  In  anf  one  State  shall  not  ex- 


ceed in  the  aggregate  15  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  111. 

Trn.E   II PLANNED   METHOPOLITAN 

DCVKLOPMENT 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  201  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and'  of  lu 
people  Is  directly  dependent  upon  the  sound 
and  orderly  development  and  the  effective 
organization  and  functioning  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  In  which  two-thirds  of  its 
people  live  and  work. 

It  further  finds  that  the  continuing  rapid 
growth  of  these  areas  makes  it  essenti-il  that 
they  prepare,  keep  current,  and  carry  out 
comprehensive  plans  and  programs  for  their 
orderly  physical  development  with  a  view 
to  meeting  efficiently  all  their  economic  and 
social  needs. 

It  further  finds  that  metropolitan  areas 
are  especially  handicapped  in  this  task  by 
the  complexity  and  scope  of  governmental 
services  required  In  such  rapidly  growing 
areas,  the  multiplicity  of  political  Jurisdic- 
tions and  agencies  Involved,  and  the  Inade- 
'quacy  of  the  operational  and  administra- 
tive arrangements  available  for  cooperation 
among  them. 

It  further  finds  that  present  requirements 
for  areawlde  planning  and  programing  In 
connection  with  various  Federal  progranu 
have  materially  assisted  In  the  solution  of 
metropolitan  problems,  but  that  greater  co- 
ordination of  Federal  programs  and  addi- 
tional i>artldpatlon  and  cooperation  are 
needed  from  the  States  and  localities  in 
perfecting  and  carrying  out  such  efforts. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide, through  greater  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  through  supplementary 
grants  for  certain  federally  assisted  develop- 
ment projects,  additional  encouragement  jmd 
assistance  to  States  and  localities  for  making 
comprehensive  metropolitan  planning  and 
programing  effective. 

Cooperation  between  Federal  agencies 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  metropolitan  devel- 
opment are  carried  out  In  a  coordinated 
manner — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  call  upon 
other  Federal  agencies  to  sup>ply  such  sta- 
tistical data,  program  reports,  an5l  other 
materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  for  metropolitan  develop- 
ment, and  to  assist  the  President  In  coordi- 
nating flie  metropolitan  development  efforts 
of  all  Federal  agencies:  and 

(2)  all  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged 
In  administering  programs  related  to  metro- 
jKJlltan  development,  or  which  otherwise  per- 
form functions  relating  thereto,  shall,  to  tbe 
maximum  extent  practicable,  consult  with 
and  seek  advice  from  all  other  slgnlflcantly 
affected  Federal  departments  and  agencies  In 
an  effort  to  ass\u^  fully  coordinated  pro- 
grams. 

Metropolitan  expediters 
Sec.  203.  Upon  the  request  of  one  or  more 
duly  authorized  local  officials  and  after  con- 
sultation with  local  governmental  authorttle* 
In  a  metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
point a  metropolitan  expediter  for  such  area 
whenever  he  finds  a  need  for  the  servlcei 
specified  In  this  section.  The  metropolitan 
expediter  shall  provide  Information,  data,  and 
aaststance  to  local  authorities  and  private  In- 
dividuals and  entitles  within  the  metropoU- 
tan  area,  and  to  all  relevsmt  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  respect  to  all  pro- 
granfis  and  activities  conducted  within  wch 
mertropolltan  area  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  with 
respect  to  other  public  and  private  activities 
and  needs  vrlthln  such  metropolitan  area 
which  relate  to  the  programs  and  actmtw 
of  the  Department. 
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Coordination  of  Federal  aids  in  metropolitan 
areas 

SEC.  204.  (a)  All  applications  made  after 
June  30.  1967,  for  Federal  loans  or  grants  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  open-space  land  proj- 
ects or  for  the  planning  or  construction  of 
hoi^pltals  airports,  libraries,  water  supply 
and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage  facilities 
and  wa.?te  treatment  works,  highways,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  water  development 
and  land  conservation  projects  within  any 
metropolitan  area  shall  be  submitted  for  re- 
view— 

(1>  to  any  areawlde  agency  designated  to 
perform  metropolitan  or  regional  planning 
for  the  area  within  which  the  assistance  Is 
to  be  used,  and  which  is.  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  composed  of  or  respon- 
sible to  the  elected  officials  of  the  units  of 
general  local  government  within  whose  Juris- 
diction such  agency  Is  authorized  to  engage 
in  such  planning,  and 

1 2)  if  made  by  a  special  purpoee  unit  of 
local  government,  to  the  unit  or  uniu  of 
general  local  government  with  authority  to 
operate  in  the  area  within  which  the  project 
U  to  be  located. 

(bi(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2 1  of  this  subsection,  each  application  shall 
be  accompanied  (A)  by  the  comments  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  project 
involved  by  the  areawlde  agency  and  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment to  which  the  application  has  been 
submitted  for  review,  and  (B)  by  a  statement 
by  the  applicant  that  such  comments  and 
recommendations  have  been  considered  prior 
to  formal  submission  of  the  application. 
Such  comments  shall  Include  information 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  project 
Is  consistent  with  comprehensive  planning 
developed  or  in  the  process  of  development 
tor  the  metropolitan  area  or  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  project  con- 
tnbutes  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  planning. 
The  comments  and  recommendations  and 
the  statement  referred  to  In  this  eectlon  shall, 
except  In  the  case  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2i  of  this  subsection,  be  reviewed  by  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  which 
such  application  is  submitted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  assisting  it  In  determining  wheth- 
er the  application  is  In  accordance  with  the 
provlslon-s  of  Federal  law  which  govern  the 
malting  of  the  loans  or  grants, 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  bv  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and"  the  state- 
ments referred  to  in  paragraph  (i)  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  applicant  certifies  that  a 
plan  or  description  of  the  project,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  under  subsection 
'f.  or  such  application,  has  lain  before  an 
appropriate  areawlde  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality or  unit  of  general  local  government  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days  without  comments  or 
rMommendations  thereon  being  made  by 
such  agency  or  Instrumentality. 

1 3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2 1  shall  aUo  apply  to  any  amendment 
01  the  application  which,  in  light  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Involves  a  major 
cn*nge  in  the  project  covered  bv  the  appU- 
catlon  prior  to  such  amendment. 

'*^'  Tb*"  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  such 
°^«  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
"«lQent,  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
»ucu  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
0'  this  section. 

G'ontj  to  assUt  in  planned  metropolitan 
development 
S«c.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
"make  supplementary  granu  to  applicant 
^«te  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
^^ng  out,  or  assisting  in  carrvlng  out, 
metropolitan  development  projects'  meeting 
we  requirements  of  this  section 


(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  metropolitan  development  proj- 
ects in  metropolitan  areas  for  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  that — 

( 1 )  metropolitanwlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programing  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  evaluating  (A)  the  location,  financ- 
ing, and  scheduling  of  Individual  public  fa- 
cility projects  (including,  but  not  limited  to 
hospitals  and  libraries:  sewer,  water,  and 
sewage  treatment  facllitiee:  highway,  mass 
transit,  airport,  and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities; and  recreation  and  other  open-space 
areas)  whether  or  not  federally  assisted;  and 
( B  I  other  proposed  land  development  or  uses, 
which  projects  or  uses,  becatise  of  their  size! 
density,  type,  or  location,  have  public  met- 
ropolitanwlde or  interjiu-isdlctional  signifi- 
cance; ' 

(2)  adequate  metropolitanwlde  Institu- 
tional or  other  arrangements  exist  for  coor- 
dinating, on  the  basis  of  such  metropolitan- 
wide  comprehenBlve  planning  and  program- 
ing, local  public  policies  and  activities  af- 
fecting the  development  of  the  area;  and 

(3)  public  facility  projects  and  other  land 
development  or  uses  which  have  a  major 
Impact  on  the  development  of  the  area  are. 
in  fact,  being  carried  out  in  accord  vrlth  such 
metropolitanwlde  comprehensive  planning 
and  programing. 

(c)(1)  Where  the  applicant  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  is  a  unit  of  general  local 
government.  It  must  demonstrate  to  the 
eatlafactlon  of  the  Secretary  that,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  scope  of  its  authority 
and  responsibilities  it  Is  adequately  assuring 
that  public  facmty  proJecU  and  other  land 
development  or  uses  of  public  metropolitan- 
wide  or  interjurisdictional  significance  are 
being,  and  wlU  be.  carried  out  In  accord  with 
metropolitan  planning  and  programing 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 
In  making  this  determination  the  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  whether 
the  applicant  Is  effectively  assisting  In,  and 
conforming  to,  metropolitan  planning  and 
programing  through  (A)  the  location  and 
scheduling  of  '  public  faculty  projects, 
whether  or  not  federally  assisted;  and  (B) 
the  establishment  and  consistent  adminis- 
tration of  zoning  codes,  subdivision  regula- 
tions, and  similar  land-use  and  density  con- 
trols. 

(2)  Where  the  applicant  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  Is  not  a  unit  of  general  local 
government,  boUk  It  and  the  imlt  of  general 
local  government  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  location  of  the  project  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

<d)  In  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired under  this  secUon,  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain,  and  give  fiill  consideration  to,  the 
comments  of  the  body  or  bodies  (State  or 
local)  responsible  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programing  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 

le)  No  grant  phall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  metropolitan  devel- 
opment project  for  which  a  Federal  grant 
has  been  made  or  a  contract  of  assistance  has 
been  entered  into,  under  the  legislation  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  208, 
prior  to  February  21,  1966,  or  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  made  the  deternUnations  required 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cant and  to  the  area  in  which  the  project  Is 
located:  Provided.  That  in  the  case  of  a  proj- 
ect for  which  a  contract  of  assistance  under 
the  legislation  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  208  has  been  entered  into  after 
June  30,  1967,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  tmlees  an  application  for  such 
grant  has  been  made  on  or  before  the  date 
of  such  contract. 

Extent  of  grant 

Sec.  206.  (a)  A  grant  under  section  206 
shall  not  exceed   (1)   20  per  centum  of  the 


cost  of  the  project  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made:  nor  (2)  the  Federal  grant  made  with 
respect  to  the  project  under  the  legislation 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  of  section  208. 
In  no  case  shall  the  total  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  such  project  be  more 
than  80  per  centum.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Including  require- 
ments with  respect  to  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions, granu  under  section  205  shall  be 
eligible  for  inclusion  (directly  or  through 
refunds  or  credits)  as  part  of  the  financing 
for  such  projects:  Prot-ided,  That  projects  or 
activities  on  the  basis  of  which  assistance  is 
provided  under  section  106(c)  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  205. 

( b  1  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated lor  grant#  under  section  205  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal^  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Ap- 
propriations authorised  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Consultation  and  certification 
Sec.  207.  In  carrying  out  his  authority  un- 
der section  205,  Including  the  issuance  of 
regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  with  respect  to  metro- 
politan development  projects  assisted  by 
those  departments  and  agencies;  and  he 
shall,  for  the  purpKwe  of  section  206,  accept 
their  respective  certifications  as  to  the  cost 
of  those  projects  and  the  amount  of  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  paid  or  to  be  paid  to 
that  cost. 

Definitions 
Sec.  208    As  used  In  this  title — 

( 1 )  "Metropolitan  development"  means 
all  projects  or  programs  for  the  acquisition, 
use.  and  development  of  open  space  land; 
and  the  planning  and  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  airports,  water  supply  and 
distribution  facilities,  sewerage  faculties  and 
waste  treatment  works,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, highways,  water  development  and 
land  conservation,  and  other  public  WOTka 
faculties. 

(2)  "Metropolitan  development  project" 
means  a  project  assisted  or  to  be  assisted 
under  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966;  title  II  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act;  section  120(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  section  9  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act:  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964;  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961:  section  5(e)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965:  or  section 
101(a)  (1)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966  (for  a  project  of  a 
type  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  other  pro- 
visions listed  above). 

(3 )  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Coltmabla,  the  com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(4)  "Metrop>olltan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 
ever to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(6)  "Comprehensive  planning"  includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government,  (A)  preparation,  ae  a  guide 
for  long-range  development,  of  general  physi- 
cal plans  with  respect  to  the  pattern  and 
Intensity  of  land  use  and  the  provision  of 
public  faculties.  Including  transportation  fa- 
cilities; (B)  programing  of  capital  Im- 
provements baaed  on  a  determination  of  rela- 
tive urgency;  (C)  long-range  fiscal  plans  for 
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Implementing  such  plana  and  programs;  and 
(D)  propoaed  regulatory  and  admlnlstratlTc 
meMures  which  aid  In  achieving  coordination 
of  all  related  plans  of  the  departments  or 
■ubdlTlalona  of  the^^Ternments  concerned 
and  Lntergovemmemal  coordination  of  re- 
lated planned  activities  among  the  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies  concerned. 

(6)  "Hoapltal"  means  any  public  health 
center  or  general,  tuberculosis,  mental, 
chronic  disease,  and  other  type  of  hospital 
and  related  facilities,  such  as  laboratories, 
outpatient  departments,  nurses'  home  and 
training  facilities,  and  central  service  facili- 
ties normally  operated  In  connection  with 
hospitals,  but  does  not  Include  any  hospital 
fumlahlng  prtmarlly  domiciliary  care. 

(7)  "Area wide  agency"  means  an  offlclal 
State  or  metropolitan  or  regional  agency  em- 
powered under  State  or  local  laws  or  under 
an  Interstate  compact  or  agreement  to  per- 
form comprehensive  planning  In  an  area;  an 
orgaalaatlon  of  the  type  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 701(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1054;  or 
such  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Oovemor  (or.  In  the 
case  of  metropolitan  areas  crossing  State 
lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  or 
Instrumentalities  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Oovemors  of  the  States  Involved)  to  per- 
form such  planning. 

(8)  "Special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  special  district,  public- 
purpose  corporation,  or  other  limited-pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  shall 
not  Include  a  school  district. 

(9)  "Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  pariah,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

State  limitation 
Sac.  a09.  Grants  made  under  section  20S 
for  projects  in  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  15  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  autborlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated, pur^ant  to  section  206(b). 

TTTLK  m tTBBAN    INFOaMATION    AND 

TICHNICAI.    ASSISTAMCK    SnVICXS 

Purpose 
Sbc.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  States  and  metropolitan  area  agencies 
to  make  available  Information  and  data»  on 
urban  needs  and  assistance  programs  4nd 
activities  through  centers  established  for 
such  purpose,  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance through  such  centers  to  small  com- 
mxmltles  with  respect  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

Grant  authority 

Sac.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  metropolitan- 
area  agencies  to  help  finance  programs  for 
the  aaaembly,  correlation,  and  dissemination 
of  information  and  data  needed  for  improv- 
ing, coordinating,  and  more  effectively  vktiUz- 
ing  governmental  and  other  programs  and 
actlviUes  available  for  the  solution  of  local 
urban  problems  and  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  small  communities  with  respect 
to  the  solution  of  such  problems.  Activities 
aided  by  such  grants  ahall  Include — 

(1)  the  planning  and  establishment  of 
urban  information  and  technical  assistance 
centers: 

(3)  the  aseembly,  correlation,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  urban  physical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  information  and  data 
Uirouf  h  such  centers  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
forming local  governments,  organizations , 
and  indlvlduaU  of  the  avaUabiUty  and  status 
of  FBdeial.  State,  and  local  programs  and 
other  resources  and  data  for  the  soluUon  of 
urban  problems:  and 

(3)  providing,  through  such  centers,  tech- 
nical assistance  with  respect  to  the  solution 


of  urban  problemB  to  any  small  community 
requesting  such  assistance. 

(b)  A  program  assUted  under  this  section 
shall— 

( 1 )  specify  the  Information  and  technical 
assistance  activities  to  be  carried  on  and 
Justify  the  needs  for  the  costs  of  such  activi- 
ties; and 

(2)  represent  subttantlally  Increased  or 
Improved  activities  oa  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant  State    or    metropolitan-area    agency. 

Extent  of  activities 

Sec.  303.  (a)  An  \irban  Information  and 
technical  assistance  Oenter  established  by  a 
metropolitan-area  a^ncy  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  primarily  to  the  provision 
of  ( 1 )  Informational  services  of  general 
metropolltanwlde  utility,  and  (2|  Informa- 
tional services  and  technical  assistance  of 
utility  to  the  communities  within  that 
metropolitan  area. 

(b)  An  urban  Information  and  technical 
assistance  center  established  by  a  State 
under  this  title  shall  be  directed  primarily 
to  the  provision  of  (1)  Informational  serv- 
ices of  general  state^de  utility,  and  (2)  In- 
formational services  and  technical  assistance 
of  utility  to  communities  not  within  metro- 
politan areas  for  whtch  Information  centers 
have  been  established  under  this  title 
Amount  of  grant 

Sec.  304,  (a)  A  grfint  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  activities  carried  on  under  an  ap- 
proved urban  Informiitlon  and  technical  as- 
sistance program. 

(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  assist  In  assembling  data,  or  provid- 
ing information,  to  tte  used  primarily  In  the 
day-to-day  operatlone  of  State  or  local  gov- 
erning bodies  and  agencies. 

Cooperation  and  coordination 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  cooper$te  with  States  and  met- 
ropolitan-area agencies  In  providing  Infor- 
mation to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Utle. 

(b)  In  the  admlnlttratlon  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  to  ensure  the  greatest 
practicable  cooperation  and  coordination  as 
between  the  various  urban  Information  and 
technical  assistance  centers  established  un- 
der this  title. 

Definitions 

Sec.  306.  As  used  la  this  title — 

( 1 )  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commortwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality designated  by  the  chief  executive 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  a  statewide  agency 
or  Instrtunentallty  Of  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions designated  by  such  chief  executive. 

(2)  "Metropolitan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 
ever to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

(3)  "Metropolltan-«rea  agency"  means  (A) 
an  organization  or  body  composed  of  public 
officials  which  the  Setretary  determines  to  be 
representative  of  the  political  Jurisdictions 
encompassing  a  metropolitan  area:  or  (B) 
where  no  such  organization  exists  and  can 
qualify  for  a  grant  ijnder  this  title,  a  public 
body  or  agency  (I)  designated  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  that  political  Jurisdiction 
within  the  area  which  contains  the  largest 
population,  according  to  the  most  recent  de- 
cennial census,  and  (ill  concurred  In  by  other 
local  political  Jurisdictions  which,  together 
with  the  designating  Jurisdiction,  contain  at 
least  two- thirds  of  tbe  population  of  the  area. 

(4)  "Small  commujilty"  means  any  munic- 
ipality or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  having  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand  or  less. 


(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Appropriations 
Sec.  307.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  »5.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  so. 
1967.  and  not  to  exceed  »10.000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  Appropria- 
tions authorized  under  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Tm-E     IV MISCEU-ANEOUS 

study  concerning  relief  of  horneowners  in 
proximity    to  airports 

Sec.  401.  Section  1113  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(li    by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  1113": 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  "one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bi  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  SIOO.OOO  to  carry  out  sub- 
section  (a)." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed.  * 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  all  necessary  clerical  and  techni- 
cal changes  in  the  engrossed  bill.  S.  3708. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
witnesised  today  the  Senate  at  its  best. 
It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  wit- 
nessed such  excellence  in  debate  in  this 
Chamber.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  TMr.  MttskieI  has  demonstrated 
today  the  type  of  leadership  in  managing 
a  bill  that  could  be  equaled  by  very  few 
in  the  Senate.  His  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  underlying  problems  of  our 
great  metropolitan  areas  is  unsurpassed 
in  this  body.  As  the  debate  brought  out. 
the  State  of  Maine  will  not  benefit  direct- 
ly from  the  passage  of  this  measure;  it 
and  every  State  of  the  Union,  large  or 
small,  will  benefit  by  directing  this  Na- 
tion's attention  and  effort  toward  some 
of  the  deeper  aspects  of  a  national  prob- 
lem. The  r;ation  has  benefited  by  the 
leadership  given  this  measure  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine.  Even  the 
most  experienced  in  this  body  have  mar- 
veled at  his  eloquence  and  his  uncanny 
finesse  and  expertise  in  managing  so  con- 
troversial a  measure.  Its  overwhelming 
passage  today  is  attributable  almost 
solely  to  his  remarkable  performance. 

I  would  like  also  to  commend  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowEB  ] .  for  his  unfailing  cooperation  in 
expeditiously  handling  this  controversial 
measure;  he  was,  as  always,  most 
articulate. 

I  desire  also  to  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright] 
for  his  significant  and  eloquent  contribu- 
tion; today  on  this  measure,  as  on  all 
oocasions  in  which  he  participates,  he 


demonstrates  and  stimulates  excellence 
of  debate  and  clarity  of  thought.  In  like 
manner,  I  desire  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
toieI,  the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAViTS  and  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LatjscheI.  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  for  their  significant  contribu- 
tions in  this  debate. 

As  always.  I  desire  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
and  the  entire  Senate  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  facilitating  the  handling  of  this 
measure.  It  is  the  leadership's  hope  that 
the  momentum  gained  today  can  con- 
tinue for  the  next  2  weeks,  so  that  our 
adjournment  date  may  be  obtained  in 
ample  time  prior  to  the  fall  elections. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
present  at  the  vote  on  the  demonstration 
cities  bill.  I  was  at  the  State  Department 
and  was  unable  to  return  to  the  Senate 
in  time.  Had  I  been  able  to  be  here  in 
time.  I  would  certainly  have  voted  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  I  made  clear 
earlier  this  morning.  I  merely  desire  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  I  was  at  the 
State  Department  and  unfortunately 
could  not  return  to  the  Senate  in  time 
for  the  vote. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
meet  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday  rather 
than  at  11  o'clock,  as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1444,  S.  3197. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  cS. 
31971  to  amend  section  416  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  .and 
Insert; 

That  subsection  (b)  of  section  416  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1386  i 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

'<3)(A)  If  one  or  more  air  carriers, 
'nether  or  not  then  holding  a  certificate  to 
engage  in  foreign  air  transportation,  have 
aled  an  application  under  secUon  401  of  this 
Act  for  a  certificate  to  engage  in  foreign 
wr  transportation,  the  Board  may,  subject  to 
tne  provisions  of  subparagraph  iB)  of  this 
paragraph,  exempt  such  air  carrier  or  carriers 
"•om  the  enforcement  of  such  section  with 
fttpect  to  any  air  transportation  covered  by 
such  application,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 


two  years,  subject  to  renewal,  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  order  of  such  exemp- 
tion, or  the  perlpd  terminating  60  days  after 
the  final  decision  by  the  Board  on  such  appli- 
cation, whichever  p)erlod  Is  shorter.  If  the 
Board  finds,  after  giving  notice  and  an  op- 
I>ortunlty  for  interest^  parties  to  present 
their  views  to  the  Board,  that  the  national 
interest,  and  the  development  and  promotion 
of  United  States-flag  International  air  trans- 
portation, are.  or  would  be.  adversely  affected 
by  reason  of  the  operations  of  a  foreign  air 
carrier  or  carriers  serving  the  United  States 
If  such  exemption- or  exemptions  were  not 
granted,  and  that  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  grant  such  exemption  or  exemptions. 
Application  for  an  exemption  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  In  writing  to 
the  Board. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Board  (i)  may  not  exempt 
any  air  carrier  from  any  provision  of  section 
401  of  this  Act  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
It  does  not  reasonably  expect  to  dispose  of 
the  pertinent  application  for  a  certificate 
filed  by  such  air  carrier  under  such  section 
within  a  year  from  the  date  of  filing  of  an 
Initial  application  by  such  air  carrier  lor  an 
exemption  pursuant  to  this  paragraph:  (lit 
may  grant  an  exemption  from  any  provisions 
of  section  401  only  to  any  air  carrier  or  air 
carriers,  or  authorize  a  pooling  agreement, 
pursuant  to  such  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  pooling  agreements  as  the  Board 
determines  will  not  Interfere  with  the  pur- 
pxwe  of  this  paragraph,  among  any  air  caj- 
rlers.  who  are  placed  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage by  the  operations  of  any  foreign 
air  carrier,  to  the  extent  required  to  remove 
such  competltl\"e  disadvantage,  except  that 
the  Board  also  may  grant  such  an  exemption 
to  any  air  carrier  or  authorize  a  pooling  agree- 
ment whenever  the  Board  finds  that  It  is 
necessary  In  order  to  remove  any  remaining 
adverse  effect  on  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  United  States-flag  international 
air  transportation,  or  In  view  of  the  actual 
or  expected  effect  of  the  grant  of  any  exemp- 
tion hereunder  upon  the  competitive  balance 
between  any  air  carriers  operating  in  the 
area  concerned,  that  It  is  necessary  to  grant 
an  offsetting  exemption  to  any  other  air  car- 
rier or  authorize  a  p>oollng  agreement  to  re- 
store such  competitive  balance;  and  dli) 
shall.  In  considering  the  public  lnt.erest.  uke 
Into  account  among  other  appropriate  mat- 
ters, the  effect  of  the  grant  of  an  exemption 
hereunder  upon  interested  parties,  and  shall 
attach  to  any  order  of  such  exemption  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  finds  necessary 
to  prevent  such  order  of  exemption  from 
causing  an  undue  burden  upon  other  air  car- 
riers. No  order  granting  an  exemption  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  become  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  the  President  and 
shall  be  withheld  from  publication  until  the 
President's  decision  thereon.  The  opera- 
tions under  any  such  order  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  constituting  an  advantage 
to  the  carrier  providing  such  operations  in 
selecting  a  carrier  for  certification  pursuant 
to  section  401. 

"(C)  The  authority  to  grant  initial  ex- 
emptions pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
terminate  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  but  such  termi- 
nation shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Board  to  renew  any  exemption  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  such  termination." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1478  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    BILI. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  416  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  exempt  one  or 
more  carriers  from  the  provisions  of  section 
401,  Section  401  sets  forth  the  procedures 
which  must  be  followed  with  reepect  to  cer- 
tification of  an  air  carrier  for  permanent 
route  authority.  An  exemption  could  be 
granted  for  a  duration  of  3  years,  subject  to 
renewal  In  granting  such  an  exemption,  the 
Board  must  find  that  the  national  Interest 
and  the  development  and  promotion  of  U.S.- 
flag  air  transportation  Is  adversely  affected  as 
a  result  of  foreign  air  carrier  operations  and 
that  such  exemption  Is  in  the  public  Intereet. 
The  Board  may  not  grant  an  exemption  If  it 
finds  that  It  could  reasonably  dispose  of  the 
section  401  application  for  permanent  route 
authority  within  1  year. 

If  the  preceding  findings  have  been  made 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Board  may  exempt 
an  air  carrier  or  carriers,  or  authorize  pooling 
agreements  among  such  carriers,  who  are 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  as  a 
result  of  the  operations  of  a  foreign  air  car- 
rier to  the  extent  required  to  remove  such 
disadvantage.  The  Board  may  also  grant  an 
exemption  ir  such  action  is  necessary  to  re- 
move any  remaining  adverse  effect  on  the 
development  and  promotion  of  the  UJS.-flag 
system.  In  addition.  If  the  grant  of  an  ex- 
emption interferes  with  the  competitive  bal- 
ance between  other  U.S.  air  carrier*  c^eraUng 
in  the  area,  the  Board  may  grant  an  offsetting 
exemption  to  such  affected  carriers  If  It  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  reetore  the  competi- 
tive balance.  In  considering  the  public  In- 
terest the  bill  directs  the  Board  to  take  Into 
account,  among  other  appropriate  matters: 
the  effect  of  the  grant  of  an  exemption  upon 
Interested  parUes;  and  requires  that  it  attach 
to  any  exemption  order  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  finds  necessarv'  to  prevent  the 
exemption  from  causing  an  undue  burden 
upon  other  carriers. 

No  exemption  granted  pursuant  to  this 
measure  shall  become  effecUve  without  the 
approval  of  the  President.  The  operaUons 
under  an  exemption  order  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advantage  to  the  carrier  granted 
the  exemption  when  the  Board  makes  lu  final 
decision  in  the  section  401  certification  pro- 
ceeding for  permanent  route  authority.  The 
authority  to  grant  new  exemptions  termi- 
nates 5  years  after  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Thereafter  the  Board  would  only  have  au- 
thority to  renew  an  exemption  which  was  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  termination. 

COMMrrTKX    ACTION 

S  3197,  Introduced  Aprtl  6,  1968.  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce The  Aviation  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  bill  May  IS,  lBfl6. 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  follow- 
ing witnesses:  Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation,  Department  of 
Commerce;  John  C.  Leslie,  vice  president. 
assistant  to  chairman.  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  Inc.;  Prank  E.  Loy,  Deputy  AssUtant 
Secretarj-  of  State  for  Transportation  and 
Telecommunications.  Department  of  State: 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Statement  submitted  for  the  record  was 
received  from:  B.  Craig  Raupe.  staff  vice 
president.  Federal  affairs.  Eastern  Air  Lines. 
Inc 

Letters  submitted  for  the  record  were  re- 
ceived from  the  following:  James  P.  Bass, 
assistant  vice  president.  American  Airlines! 
Inc.;  E.  O.  Fennel,  senior  vice  president,  law, 
United  Air  Lines,  Inc.;  Thomas  D.  Plnney,  Jr.! 
Clifford  &  Miller,  counsel  for  Continental  Air 
Lines:  Joel  H.  Fisher,  Sharlltt.  Gelband  & 
Green,  attorney  for  Seabord  World  Airlines. 
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Xdo.:  J.  B.  FtanUln,  president.  Airlift  Inter- 
QAtlonal,  Inc.;  Emory  T.  Nxinnely,  Jr.,  vice 
president  and  general  cotxn«el,  Nortliweat 
Airlines,  Inc.;  Robert  W.  Prescott,  president, 
the  Flying  Tiger  Line.  Inc.;  J.  Woodrow 
Thomas,  vice  president.  Trans  World  Airllnea, 
Inc. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  met  In  execu- 
tive session  on  July  37,  1966,  and  ordered  the 
bill  reported  favorably  to  the  full  committee 
with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  Committee  on  Commerce  met 
in  executive  setalon  on  August  9.  1966,  and 
voted  uiuuilmouBly  to  report  the  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee. 

BACXCKOUNS    AHD    NKZD    TOK    LXGISI.ATION 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises  as  a 
result  of  the  procedural  anomaly  which.  In 
many  Instances,  has  served  to  place  the 
UJ3.-flag  air  transportation  system  at  a  se- 
rious disadvantage  vls-a-vls  foreign  air  car- 
riers. With  the  tremendous  upsurge  In  in- 
ternational air  transportation,  coupled  with 
ft  very  substantial  Increase  In  the  number 
of  foreign  airlines  now  serving  the  world 
market,  the  situation  has  steadily  worsened. 
Tiit  United  States,  through  the  Department 
of  state  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
negotiates  with  foreign  governments  for 
international  air  routes.  Oener&lly,  It  Is  cus- 
tomary that  the  negotiations  result  In  an 
agreement  In  which  the  airline  of  the  for- 
eign government  la  granted  air  routes  to, 
firam.  or  through  the  United  States  In  ex- 
chaace  for  a  grant  of  reciprocal  routes  to 
U.8.  carrlerB.  In  moat  instanoes,  such  ex- 
changes are  made  through  bilateral  air  trana- 
port  agreements.  Once  the  agreement  Is  con- 
Kummated,  the  foreign  air  carrier  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  implement  Its  new  authority  with  rel- 
ative procedural  ease.  The  foreign  airline 
simply  files  an  application  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  a  permit  to  operate 
over  the  granted  route  under  section  403  of 
the  Ftderal  Aviation  Act.  In  moet  Instances, 
the  bearing  on  the  permit  provided  for  under 
40a  is  pro  forma  and  Issuance  Is  usually  forth- 
coming within  a  matter  of  weeks.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Issuance  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
permit  Is  not  subject  to  Judicial  review  since 
section  801  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  re- 
quires that  it  be  approved  by  the  President. 
{Tram  World  Airltnea  v.  CltHl  Aeronautics 
Board.  184  P.  ad  66,  oerUorarl  denied  840 
UJS.  041  (1B60):  V.S.  Oveneaa  Airliriea  v. 
Civil  Aeronauttca  Bodrd,  323  F.  3d  303  (1966); 
Pan  Amerloan-Orace  Airways,  Inc.  ▼.  C<oi2 
Aeronautics  Board.  34a  F.  3d  90S  (1964)). 

In  contrast  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
foreign  carrier  can  enter  the  market,  a  U.S. 
carrier  has  only  two  avenues  available  to  It, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  only  one.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  U.S.  carrier  must  sub- 
mit an  appllcaUon  under  section  401  of  the 
Vaderal  Aviation  Act  for  a  certlfloate  to  oper- 
ate over  the  reciprocally  grannd  route. 
Prooaedlag  pursuant  to  section  401  generally 
prove  exceedingly  time  consuming.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  many  procedural  and  due  process 
safeguards  Implicit  In  this  section,  it  is  not 
an  Infrequent  occurrence  that  processing  an 
application  may  take  4  or  S  years  before  it 
Is  even  submitted  to  the  President.  All  U.S. 
carrier  applicants  must  be  accorded  similar 
rights,  and  all  protestants  and  all  Interveners 
must  be  heard  In  the  same  proceeding. 
(Ashbackcr  v.  FCC.  336  U.S.  337  (1946): 
iMta  Air  Lines  v.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
338  F.  ad  17  (1966):  Id.  375  F.  ad  633,  cer- 
Uorarl  denied  363  U.S.  969  (1959)). 

The  second  method  by  which  a  U.S.  carrier 
oould  be  authorlMd  to  operate  over  a  recipro- 
cally granted  route  would  be  through  means 
of  an  exemption  granted  pursuant  to  section 
416.  This  section  empowers  the  Board  to 
exempt  an  air  carrier  In  certain  Instanoes 
from  various  regulatory  provisions  of  the  aot. 
In  order  to  grant  an  exemption,  the  Board 
miut  find  that  enforcement  of  a  certificate 


requirement  would  be  an  undue  burden  on 
the  carrier  as  a  result  of  the  "limited  extent 
of,  or  unusual  clrcusistances  atTecting.  the 
operatlona  of  such  air  carrier."  The  Board 
must  further  find  tijat  enforcement  of  the 
certificate  requirements  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  court*  have  very  narrowly 
construed  the  Btandards  set'  forth  in  this 
section.  In  this  connection,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Coi^merce  Committee  have 
expressed  similar  seatiments  (H.  Rept.  No. 
1950.  87th  Cong.).  Consequently,  In  only 
the  most  limited  cases,  could  any  relief  be 
granted  under  section  416. 

As  discussed  previously,  this  bill  would 
permit  the  Civil  Aerenautlcs  Board  to  pro- 
vide interim  operating  authority  to  a  U.S. 
carrier  and  thereby  overcome  the  operational 
advantage  which  the  foreign  carrier  enjoys 
during  a  protracted  and  complicated  401 
certificate  proceeding.  In  testifying  before 
the  committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Sobert  S.  Murphy,  ex- 
pressed strong  endorsement  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  stated  that  It  "is  especially  timely 
and  necessary  at  prefent  because  of  severaJ 
recently  concluded  Important  bilateral 
agreements — unless  pur  law  is  changed, 
foreign  air  carriers  will  usually  get  the  Jump 
on  U.S.  air  carriers  in  introducing  new 
operations;  and  It  w^ill  usually  be  no  one's 
fault  but  our  own."  Chairman  Murphy 
went  on  to  Illustrate  "the  urgency  of  the 
problem"  by  citing  several  cvirrent  examples. 
He  testlQed: 

"At  the  present  time.  BOAC — a  British  car- 
rier— holds  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  au- 
thorizing operations  over  a  London-New 
York-San  Prancisco>- Honolulu-Tokyo-Hong 
Kong  route.  Quantas— an  Australia  carrier — 
has  a  route  extending  from  Sydney  through 
Honolulu  and  San  Irancisco  to  New  York. 
These  carriers  can  thus  provide  single-carrier 
service  between  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient  or  the  South  Pacific, 
including  stopwvers  la  California  and  Hawaii. 
Moreover,  the  routes  operated  by  BOAC  and 
Quantas  permit  single-carrier,  round-the- 
world  operations,  witti  stopovers  In  New  York, 
as  well  as  in  California  and  Hawaii.  No  sin- 
gle U.S.  airline  can  prortde  these  services 
today.  To  be  sure,  there  are  applications 
for  such  authority  presently  pending  in  the 
Trans-Pacific  Route  <»se.  That,  however,  is 
a  highly  complex  proceeding  Involving  dozens 
of  applications  for  ser^'lce  between  numerous 
points  in  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific 
area. 

"I  would  estimate  that  final  decision  by 
the  Board  and  the  President  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly several   years  eff. 

"Recently,  the  Unltied  States  entered  into 
a  new  Air  Transport  Agreement  with  Japan 
under  which  a  Japanese  airline  was  granted 
the  right  to  operate  from  Japan  to  Califor- 
nia and  New  York,  an4  beyond  to  E^urope  and 
around  the  world.  Jepan  Airlines  has  been 
designated  by  the  Jafianese  Government  to 
operate  this  route  a*id  has  applied  for  a 
permit  under  section  402.  Assuming  that 
It  Is  granted,  there  will  then  be  three  foreign 
airlines  with  authortty  to  provide  single-car- 
rier service  from  the  raclflc  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  State*  and  beyond,  around 
the  world,  without  shy  US.  carrier  having 
authority  to  provide  such  serx-lce. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  in  remark^  accompanying  his  in- 
troduction of  this  bUl,  also  cited  examples 
which  demonstrate  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation.    He  stated: 

"Years  ago  two  Agierican-flag  carriers — 
Branlff  and  Panagra-^applled  to  have  their 
routes  extended  to  New  York  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  first  U.S. -flag  one-carrier  through 
service  between  New  fork  and  the  west  coast 
of  South  America.  These  applications,  to- 
gether with  those  of  humerotia  other  appli- 
cants, were  later  conaolldated  In  the  United 


StaUF -Caribbean-South  America  case.  After 
4 '4  years  this  case  is  still  at  the  examiner 
hea.'^ing  stage.  In  the  meantime,  two  foreign 
carriers — BCVC  and  Lufthan.<!a — already  are 
operating,  by  virtue  of  i)ermite  issued  by  the 
CAB  and  the  President  under  section  402,  the 
only  one-carrier  through  services  between 
the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  The  two  U.S.  carriers  are  at 
an  obvious  competitive  disadvantage  and  can 
obtain  no  relief  until  the  United  States- 
Caribbean-Soutli  America  case  is  decided 
some  yenrs  hence 

"A  second  example  occurred  some  vears 
ago  when  Trans  Canada  Airlines  started  op- 
erating a  through  service  between  Cleveland 
and  Europe  via  Toronto.  TWA.  which  serves 
Cleveland  on  its  domestic  network,  did  not 
at  thit  time  have  effective  authority  to 
operate  through  service  between  Cleveland 
and  Europe  on  Its  transatlantic  service.  An 
amendment  of  its  certificate  was  necessary, 
but  this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  the 
so-c^led  Cleveland-New  Yo'-fc  Nonstop  case 
was  finally  decided.  This  case  Involved  a 
large  number  of  domestic  carriers  and  itok 
several  years  before  TWA  finally  obtained  the 
necessary  authority  to  compete  with  Trans 
Canada  for  Cleveland-Europe  p.tssengen;. 
The  point  is  that,  solely  as  a  result  of  the 
CAB'S  and  the  President's  lack  of  authority 
to  cope  with  the  problem  expeditiously.  Trans 
Canada  obtained  a  several -years  lead  on  TWA 
in  this  purely  U.S.  traffic  market." 

TTie  hearing  record  contains  other  equally 
illustrative  and  persuasive  ex  imples  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  As  pointed  out  In 
the  analysis  of  the  bill,  this  legislation  Is  not 
designed  to  remove  a  competitive  dlsadvan- 
tiige  with  which  a  carrier  individually,  and 
apart  from  the  U.S.-flag  system  as  a  whole, 
may  find  itself  confronted.  Exemptions 
could  be  granted  only  under  those  circum- 
stances where  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  or  our  air  carriers  collectively  are  dis- 
advantaged by  foreign  operations  and  where 
such  an  exemption  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  disadvantage.  Granting  an  exemption  to 
prevent  impairment  of  this  country's  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  would  certainly  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection,  one  witness  estimated,  with  re- 
spect to  a  single  401  route  proceeding,  that 
absent  the  exemption  authority  contemplated 
by  the  legislation,  the  U.S.  dollar  loss  could 
exceed  «40  million  annually. 

The  committee  notes  that,  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, the  need  for  any  exemption  un- 
der the  bill  could  be  avoided  if  the  airline 
agreement  with  the  foreign  government  took 
eJTect  svifHclently  far  In  the  future  so  that 
both  tbe  U.S.  and  the  foreign  air  carrier  could 
be  fully  certificated  and  ready  to  operate 
when  the  new  air  routes  actually  took  effect. 
The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  CAB  must  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  secure  an  agreed-upon 
timelag  in  the  effective  date  of  air  service 
agreements  so  that  there  will  be  time  to  meet 
the  procedural  requirements  of  section  401 
before  operation  by  a  foreign  air  carrier  be- 
gins. 

ANALTSIS    or    THX    BZLL 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  exempt  one  or  more  air  car- 
riers from  the  provisions  of  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  An  exemption 
would  be  limited  to  those  carriers  who  have 
filed  an  application  tinder  section  401  for  a 
certificate  to  engage  In  foreign  air  transpor- 
tation and  would  cover  only  the  air  trans- 
portation set  forth  in  the  application.  Ell- 
glblllty  would  not  be  contingent  upon  a  car- 
rier presently  having  a  certificate  to  engage 
In  foreign  air  transportation.  An  exemption 
could  be  granted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3 
years.  The  committee  adopted  the  2-year 
period  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  its  strong 
convlcUon  that  the  Board  shotUd  act  with 
dispatch  m   granting  permanent  authority 


pursuant  to  a  regular  section  401  proceeding. 
I2  this  connection,  the  committee  also  calls 
aitentlon  to  the  admonition  set  forth  In  sec- 
•.lon  401(0  that  "the  Board  shall  dispose  of 
such  application  (for  a  certificate  for  perma- 
aeat  authority)  as  speedily  as  possible." 
me  exemption  Is  authorized  only  so  long  as 
the  competitive  disadvantage  exists.  If  the 
disadvantage  is  removed,  the  Board  naay  issue 
a  show  cause  order  as  to  why  the  exemption 
should  not  be  revoked. 

Upon  timely  filing,  the  Board  is  given  au- 
thority to  renew  exemptions  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  required  for  the 
pact  of  the  initial  exemption,  with  one  ex- 
ception. In  granting  a  renewal,  the  Board 
does  not  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  Hi  of  subparagraph  (B)  which  states 
•Ml  the  Board  must  make  a  finding  that  It 
does  not  reasonably  expect  to  dispose  of  an 
fxempiioa  application  within  a  year  from 
the  date  of  filing.  The  efl^ectiveness  of  an 
eifmptloa  could,  in  no  event,  exceed  a  pe- 
r,Dd  terminating  60  days  after  the  final  de- 
rision in  the  permanent  certification  pro- 
ceedtog. 

The  Board,  prior  to  grantHfg  any  exemp- 
tion, must  give  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  all  interested  parties  to  present  their 
■nevs.  The  bill  specifically  requires  that  the 
gt^atlng  of  an  exemption  Is  contingent  upon 
a  9nding  that  that  national  interest  would 
be  served.  With  respect  to  national  Interest, 
the  committee  has  in  mind  such  factors  as 
juprovlng  the  position  of  the  United  States 
nth  regard  to  balance  of  payments,  foreign 
policy  considerations,  and  opportunities  tor 
mcreased  employment.  In  addition,  the 
Board  must  also  find  that  the  development 
and  promotion  of  the  U.S.-flag  International 
air  transportation  is  or  would  be  adversely 
iflected  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  a  for- 
eign air  carrier.  Thus,  the  Board  must  find 
that  U.S.  air  carriers  are  collectively  placed 
a:  a  disadvantage.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
carrier  shows  that  individually  it  is  placed  in 
a  position  of  competitive  disadvantage.  The 
Board  must  also  find  that  it  is  in  the  public 
mtertst  to  grant  an  exemption.  This  require- 
ment makes  clear  that  "the  public  Interest" 
alterla  set  forth  In  section  102  of  the  act 
stall  be  considered  by  the  Board  Just  as  It 
does  with  respect  to  all  other  exemption 
cases.  The  bill  specifically  prohibits  the 
Board  from  granting  an  exemption  If  the 
Board  finds  that  It  could  reasonably  expect 
w  dispose  of  a  section  401  certificate  appll- 
ration  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  fiUng 
a  application  for  exemption. 

There  are  three  types  of  exemptions  which 
tills  bin  would  authorize  the  Board  to  grant. 
The  third  type  would  be  conditioned  upon 
tile  grant  of  one  of  the  first  two.  It  should  be 
emphasized  at  the  outset  that  it  Is  the  com- 
mittee's intention  that  the  scope  of  exemp- 
tion authority  granted  In  this  legislation 
should  be  narrowly  construed  and  that  the 
crtterla  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  It  Is  not  contemplated 
ttst  this  exemption  authority  be  employed 
'"0  effect  extensive  changes  In  existing  route 
patterns,  which  properly  should  be  the  prod- 
"M  of  a  section  401  certificate  proceeding. 
Ttte  committee  wishes  to  make  emphatlcallv 
clear  that  this  bill  does  not  purport  to.  Is 
not  designed,  and  should  not  be  used  to  cir- 
cumvent or  "short-cut"  the  certification 
process,  its  purpose  Is  only  to  provide  such 
laterlm  relief  to  U.S.  carriers  as  may  be 
necKsary  to  meet  foreign  competition  arts- 
•ng  from  a  procedural  disparity  (a  detailed 
«Plaaatlon  of  the  procedural  problem  Is 
Mvered  elsewhere  In  this  report)  which  op- 
«wi  »  '°  ^^^  advantage  of  foreign  carriers 
^^°M  the  detriment  of  our  carriers:  Its 
unoi  *  ''  ^  provide  a  temporary  solution 
aw  a  permanent  solution,  through  certlfica- 
Dn^,*^,^  effected  and  with,  to  the  extent 
tfnSf ^  *„  minimal  effect  on  the  operations 
«  other  ua.  carriers. 


The  first  type  of  exemption  provides  that 
If  the  Board  determines  that  the  U.S.-flag 
system  has  been  placed  at  a  comjaetltlve  dis- 
advantage It  may  exempt  one  or  more  car- 
riers; provided,  however,  that  In  granting 
such  an  exemption,  preference  must  be  given 
to  carriers  found  to  be  directly  disadvantaged 
by  the  operation  of  the  foreign  carrier.  In- 
herent In  the  Board's  exercise  of  its  exemp- 
tion authority  is  the  obligation  to  observe 
the  traditional  standards  of  reasonableness 
and  substantiality. 

In  attempting  to  overcome  the  competitive 
disadvantage  to  the  U.S.-flag  system,  this  bill 
specifically  authorizes  pooling  agreements. 
The  Board  could  grant  an  exemption  and  in 
so  doing,  and  concomitant  with,  authorize  a 
pooling  arrangement  or  make  the  exemption 
contingent  upon  a  pooling  agreement.  The 
committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that  this 
authorization  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
direction  that  the  Board  pleice  undue  empha- 
sis on  pooling  arrangements.  Its  purpose  is 
only  to  suggest  that  this  avenue  of  approach 
can  be  considered,  if  necessary  and  desirable 
in  the  Interest  of  assuring  equity  among  the 
varloiis  parties,  to  solve  the  problem  to  which 
this  specific  legislation  is  directed.  This  au- 
thorization should  not  be  considered  as 
either  endorsement  or  repudiation  of  pooling 
arrangements  in  other  fields.  The  scope  of 
the  committee  hearings  was  not  directed 
toward  the  formulation  of  policy  concerning 
the  desirability  of  altering  the  Board's  exist- 
ing authority,  or  its  application  in  this  area. 

The  second  type  of  exemption  which  this 
bill  authorizes  would  arise  in  a  situation  In 
which  no  individual  carrier  can  prove  com- 
petitive disadvantage  but  where,  neverthe- 
less, the  U  S.-fiag  system  was  found  to  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  foreign 
carriers.  In  this  situation,  all  U.S.  earners, 
whether  domestic  or  international,  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  an  exemption. 

The  third  type  of  exemption  is  designed  to 
alleviate  undue  hardships  which  might  arise 
as  a  consequence  of  the  grant  of  an  exemp- 
tion under  the  first  two  categories.  The 
Board  would  be  authorized  to  grant  an  off- 
setting exemption  to  a  carrier  which  suffered 
the  hudship  if  it  found  such  action  was 
necessary  to  restore  competitive  balance. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Board,  in  con- 
sidering the  public  interest,  must  take  Into 
account  the  effect  of  the  grant  of  an  exemp- 
tion upon  other  interested  parties  and  It 
requires  that  the  Board  attach  to  any  exemp- 
tion order  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It 
finds  necessary  to  prevent  the  order  from 
causing  an  undue  burden  upon  other  car- 
riers. This  requirement  simply  serves  to 
make  explicit  that  existing  law'  relating  to 
public  Interest  determinations  is  applicable. 
The  bill  provides  that  no  exemption  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  shall  become  effective 
until  approved  by  the  President  and  that  any 
order  relating  thereto  shall  be  withheld  from 
publication  until  the  President's  decision 
thereon.  The  bill  does  not  change  existing 
law  with  respect  to  other  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 416  In  that  grants  of  exemptions  proc- 
essed thereunder  are  not  subject  to  Presi- 
dential approval.  iPan  American  World 
Airways  v.  Cit'iJ  Aeronautics  Board,  261  F.  2d 
754  {CJlJ3.C.  1958).) 

The  operations  of  an  air  carrier  pursuant 
to  an  exemption  order  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  as 'a  factor  constituting 
an  advantage  to  such  carrier  when  It  makes 
Its  final  detemunatlon  In  selecting  a  carrier 
for  permanent  certification  under  section 
401. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  law  will 
expire  6  years  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
Provision  Is  made,  however,  that  the  Board 
shall  have  authority  thereafter  to  renew 
any  exemption  In  effect  prior  to  the  5  year 
expiration. 


COJfCLCSlON 

In  considering  this  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  accommodate  the 
views  of  all  Interested  parties  which  have 
been  valid  and  offered  in  good  faith.  It  has 
made  every  effort  to  Incorporate  provisions 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  legitimate  Inter- 
ests of  these  parties.  The  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  which  It  Is  reporting  U 
Just  and  equitable  and  that  It  provides  the 
best  solution  to  the  procedtn^l  problem  It 
was  designed  to  overcome.  The  committee 
knows  of  no  Oovemment  agency  which 
opposes  the  reported  bill. 

In  approving  this  bill,  the  committee  has 
not  departed  from  the  policies  set  forth  by 
Senate  and  Hotwe  Commerce  Committee 
conferees  in  House  Report  No.  1960,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session.  The  report  admon- 
ished the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  ex- 
ceeding the  proper  use  of  exemption  author- 
ity and  employing  it  to  accomplish  results 
not  contemplated  by  the  Federal  AviaUon 
Act.  It  made  clear  that  the  Congress  would 
Insist  that  the  Board  act  only  piu-suant  to 
specific  statutory  authority  and  not  under 
strained  Interpretations  of  law.  Since  the 
report,  the  Boord.  to  Its  credit,  has  care- 
fully heeded  the  advice  of  the  conferees.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Board  expressed 
the  need  for  additional  specific  statutory 
authority  to  grant  exemptions  In  certain 
limited  Instances.  In  so  doing,  it  pointed 
out  that  this  need  has  been  particularly 
emphasized  by  several  Important  Interna- 
tional bilateral  agreements  containing  re- 
ciprocal route  exchanges  which  have  re- 
cently been  conducted.  The  committee,  for 
reasons  set  forth  in  this  report,  concurs  with 
the  Board  and  accordingly  recommends 
prompt  enactment. 

COST    or    LEOISLATIOXr 

Passage  of  this  legislation  wUl  result  In 

no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 


FINANCIAL    INSTITDTIONS    SUPER- 
VISORY ACrr  OP  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1448,  S.  3158.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bin  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
w-ill  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
31581  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies over  insured  banks  and  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl?  There  being  no  obJecUon,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bamldng  and  Currency  with 
an  amendment. 

rXANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGRXKKKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
opening  statements  made  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bin  and  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  Monday,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment and  2  hours  on  the  bill;  that  the 
rule  of  germaneness  apply;  and  that  the 
time  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
proponents  of  the  amendments  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  or  whomever  be  may 
designate ;  and  that  the  usual  provisions 
of  ufianimous  consent  agreements  apply. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It   Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

UNANUCOUS-CoNSENT   AGKXXlfKNT 

Ordered,  That,  effecave  on  Monday,  August 
aa,  IBSa,  aft«r  tb«  opening  statemenu  by  Uie 
managen  of  the  bill  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3158)  to  strengthen 
the  regulatory  and  supervisory  authority  of 
Federal  agencies  over  Insured  banks  and  In- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader  or  someone  desig- 
nated by  him:  Prctvided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  la  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  some  Seiiator  designated  by 
bim:  Provided  further,  That  no  amendment 
that  la  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bin  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
th«  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  someone  designated 
by  them:  Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  dxiring 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  S.  3158,  the 
financial  institutions  supervisory  bill. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  author- 
ities who  supervise  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  Issue 
cease-and-desist,  suspension,  and  re- 
moval orders  to  prevent  violations  of 
laws  and  regulations  and  unsafe  and  un- 
sound practices. 

The  bill  is  the  final  result  of  many 
months,  in  fact,  many  years,  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  supervisory  author- 
ities; bank  and  savings  and  loan  trade 
associations  and  their  members;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  in  all  falr- 
neas.  that  in  my  Judgment  a  great  deal 
of  the  impetus  for  this  bill  came  from 
the  distiiiguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllanI.  Senator 
McCkllan  does  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  for  the  Senate,  and  receives  very 
little  credit  for  it.  He  conducts  the  in- 
vestigations that  result  In  legislation 
which  other  Senators  offer,  and  for 
which  other  Senators  receive  the  credit. 

On  April  4.  Senator  McClxllan  testi- 
fied strongly  in  favor  of  8.  3158.  Sena- 
tor McClillan  appeared  as  chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee which  had  Just  conducted  a 
thoroiigh  investigation  into  federally  in- 
sured banks.  Senator  McClkllan  testi- 
fied to  the  need  for  both  the  power  to 
Issue  cease-and-desist  orders  and  the 
power  to  suspend  pending  hearings  and 
to  remove  after  hearings  officers  and 
directors  of  banking  Institutions.  He 
testified  that  had  the  tools  provided  by 
this  bill  been  available  and  used,  they 
could  have  prevented  the  shocking  and 


scandalous  loss  tf  millions  of  dollars 
to  depositors  in  the  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional Bank  case  for  example,  the  case 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  outstcmding  scandals  in  this 
Nation  In  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  a  bill  which  in  its  present 
form  is  controversial.  There  are  in- 
dividual views.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  was  supported  In  these 
views  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ThtjrmCnd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperI.  At  the 
same  time,  I  brieve  that  we  should 
recognize  that  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  is  a  sponsor 
of  this  legislation,  a  strong  suppwrter  of 
the  legislation :  and  his  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation,  It  seems  to  me,  Is 
something  that  all  Senators  should 
ponder. 

Senator  Bennett  said : 

since  this  leglsIaGlon  is  aimed  only  at  Im- 
properly conducted  Institutions,  It  should 
have  no  appllcatloa  to  thoee  that  are  pres- 
ently managing  aad  continue  to  manage 
their  business  efflclently  and  within  accepted 
practices.  The  prOp>o6ed  cease  and  desist 
proceedings  and  autoiorlty  for  removal  of  of- 
ficers of  Institutions  will  not  have  any  effect 
nor  should  they  be  aonsldered  a  threat  of  ad- 
ditional power  except  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaging In  unlawful,  unsound,  or  irregiilar 
practices. 

The  bill  as  reported  represents  a  seri- 
ous effort  on  the  part  of  the  comtnittee 
to  solve  or  eliminete  the  many  dlfQcult 
problems  raised  by  the  bill.  We  have  in 
fact  rewritten  the  bill  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent In  an  effort  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. As  a  result  of  these  changes  we 
have,  I  think,  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing most  of  the  objectives  sought  in  the 
original  bill,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
think  we  have  eliminated  or  at  least  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  most  of  the  ob- 
jections which  were  taken  to  the  original 
bill. 

As  a  result  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
bill  now  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
administration,  even  though  the  admin- 
istration would  huve  preferred  to  have 
additional  powers.  I  am  also  glad  to^say 
that  the  bill  has  tlie  strong  support  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  the 
United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
even  though  the  latter  would  also  like  to 
have  some  changes — different,  I  might 
add,  from  those  the  administration 
might  request. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
support  of  the  Anfterican  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. I  received  a  letter  today  from 
Charles  R.  McNeill  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  I  should  like  to  quote  two 
short  paragraphs  from  his  letter: 

Prom  the  time  that  this  legislation  was 
first  Introduced  In  the  Senate.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  has  shared  the  views  of 
the  Federal  bank  aupervlsory  agencies  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that 
these  agencies  do  tteed  additional  enforce- 
ment powers  to  faaiUtale  their  supervision 
and  regulation  of  selected  problem  cases  in 
the    commercial    batiklng    and    savings    and 


loan  Industries.  The  bill  which  your  Com- 
mittee has  ordered  reported  should  very  ef- 
fectively fulfill  this  need. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  did 
have  certain  reservations  and  objections  to 
sfveclflc  features  of  S.  3168  as  it  was  originally 
Introduced.  Witnesses  for  this  Association 
presented  to  your  Committee  several  recom- 
mendations for  amendment  of  the  Bill,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  S.  3158  as 
reported  satisfactorily  carries  out  our  recom- 
mendations for  modification  and  Improve- 
ment. The  American  Bankers  Association. 
Wierefcre.  supports  the  Bill  as  reported,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
with  dispatch  to  approve  this  BUI  wtUiout 
further  amendment. 

While  there  are  other  trade  associa- 
tions which  do  not  find  the  bill  accepta- 
ble and  cannot  support  It,  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks  and  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  the 
committee  has  made  many  changes  sug- 
gested by  these  organizations  and  has 
removed  many  of  the  features  which  they 
considered  objectionable. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  point  out 
here  that  in  looking  at  this  bill  in  per- 
spective, we  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  regulating  agencies  have  asked  for 
this  legislation.  They  say  they  need 
it  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  job — 
their  responsibility  to  protect  the  de- 
positors of  this  country  and  to  protect 
the  general  public  from  the  kind  of  un- 
fortunate scandals  which  have  devel- 
oped, infrequently,  in  the  past.  So 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  law  have  said  that  they 
need  this  legislation. 

In  the  second  place,  those  who  would 
be  subject  to  the  legislation,  most  of 
them — the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Savings  & 
Loan  League,  by  far  the  largest  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the 
country — also  say  that  they  support  and 
favor  this  legislation.  So  that  we  have 
a  situation  in  which  both  the  regulators 
and  those  who  would  be  regulated  are  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  R. 
McNeill,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  American  Ba.nkers  Association, 

Washington,  DC.  August  17, 1966. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

'  Dear  Se.nator  Proxmire:  Tlie  American 
Bankers  Association  is  most  appreciative  of 
your  actions  supporting  the  amended  ver- 
sion of  S.  3158  which  was  ordered  reported 
yesterday  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banit- 
Ing  and  Currency. 

Prom  the  time  that  this  legislation  wa« 
first  introduced  In  the  Senate,  The  American 
Bankers  Association  has  shared  the  views  of 
the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that 
these  agencies  do  need  additional  enforce- 
ment powers  to  facilitate  their  supervlsloi: 
and  regulation  of  selected  problem  cases  m 
the  commercial  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  Industriee.  The  bUl  which  your  Coeq- 
mittee  has  ordered  reported  should  very  ef- 
fectively fulfill  this  need. 
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The  American  Bankers  Association  did 
have  certain  reservations  and  objections  to 
specific  features  of  S.  3158  as  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced.  Witnesses  for  this  Associa- 
tion presented  to  your  Committee  several 
rerommendatlons  for  amendment  of  the 
Bill,  and  we  are  pleased  to  advise  vou  that 
S  3158  as  reported  satisfactorily  carries  out 
our  recommendations  for  modification  tuid 
improvement.  The  American  Bankers  As- 
socivition,  therefore,  supports  the  Bill  as  re- 
ported, and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  with  dispatch  to  approve  this 
Bill  without  further  amendment. 

.^gfl!n.  please  accept  otir  sincere  thanks 
for  the  considerate  support  which  vou  have 
given  to  our  recommendations  with  respect 
to  this  important  legislative  proposal.  With 
best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  R.  McNeill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  telegram  from 
Mr  McNeill  of  the  same  nature,  support- 
ing this  legislation,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

It  is  our  undersUnding  that  S.  3158.  a  bill 
enlarging  the  enforcement  powers  of  the 
three  Peder^il  banking  agencies  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  scheduled  for  consideration  bv  the  Senate 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  has  from  the  time  of 
Initial  introduction. of  this  bill  shared  the 
views  of  the  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agencies  that  there  is  a  need  for  Inter- 
mediate enforcement  powers  with  which 
these  agencies  may  more  effectively  deal  with 
selected  problem  cases  Involving  financial 
institutions.  The  A.B.A.  was  concerned  with 
certain  features  of  S.  3158  as  originally  In- 
troduced, because  we  felt  that  the  enforce- 
ment powers  granted  were  too  broadly  drawn 
and  that  the  legislation  likewise  lacked  cer- 
tain essential  admlnLnratlve  and  Judicial 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  both  In- 
dlrtduals  and  Institutions.  However,  the 
senate  Banking  and  Currencv  Committee  has 
pven  conscientious  attention  to  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  this  association  and  through 
comprehensive  amendment  has  satisfactorily 
fflet  the  objections  raised  by  this  association 
we  are  therefore  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
*  J158.  as  amended  and  as  reported  bv  the 
benate  Banking  and  Currency  ConunHtee. 
has  the  support  of  the  American  Bankers 
^  atfon     We  are  hopeful  that  the  Senate 

'urfh^r  ^^    approve    this    bill    without 

•urther  amendment. 

Charles  R.  McNeill. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I 
^  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 

w,^"''^'^  f^^^  ^^^'^^s  &  Loan 
^lo!;  '"^"f^  ^^  ^''-  Stephen  Slipher. 
S^!  ''.^^^°'"'  representing  the 
at^hf  ^"'^  l°a"  associations,  be  printed 
at  ihis  point  In  the  Record. 

vaTrfrH   ^h^  ^°  objection,  the  letter 

M^olW  ^'^''^'^  ^  ^^^  Record, 

U.vn-ED  States  Savings  and  Loan 
LEAcue, 

Hon  ^^"'"'''^Pion.  DC.  August  18.  1966. 
Hon  William  W.  Proxmhie. 
uj.  Senate, 

l*^  Senate  Office  Building. 
'^iuhington,D.C. 

th^W^!l"°"  Proxmire:  Since  you  will  be 

»ble  7n  °m  f  I  I.'^^nted  you  to  have  avall- 
«  the  nnH^'^'i!  ''**t*™«nt  Of  the  vlewB 
^'^    United    States    Savings    and    Doan 
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We  support  the  bill  in  the  form  approved 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  We  sub- 
mitted to  Staff  Director  Matt  Hale  some  sug- 
gested revisions,  but  we  are  not  pressing  for 
their  adoption  on  the  Senate  fioor  or  reduc- 
ing our  support  for  the  pending  draft.  We 
will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  get  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  bill  on  the  House  side  and  are 
confident  the  Senate  Conferees  will  give  fair 
consideration  to  any  changes  which  we  might 
succeed  in  getting  on  the  House  side 

We  support  the  bill  and  urge  Its  enactment 
because  we  agree  with  the  Administration 
and  the  Federal  agencies  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  banking  agencies  with 
effective  "Intermediate"  supervisory  powers. 
The  Federal  agencies  need  a  workable  ■'cease 
and  desist"  procedure  to  deal  with  super- 
visorj'  problems  which  are  too  serious  to  go 
unchecked  but  not  serious  enough  to  Justify 
a  complete  "take  over"  of  the  institution 

We  realize  that  It  Is  rather  unusual  for 
a  business  group  to  accept,  let  alone  endorse 
further  Federal  supervision,  but  the  US 
League  is  convinced  that  in  a  business  In 
which  public  confidence  Is  such  a  vital  factor 
it  Is  to  our  own  best  Interests  that  the  Board 
be  given  adequate  power  to  deal  with  the 
handful  of  financial  institutions  whose  con- 
duct might  refiect  unfavorably  on  the  vast 
majority  of  the  soundly  operated  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Needless  to  say,  effective 
financial  supervlalon  is  very  much  In  the 
"public  Interest". 

In  case  the  question  arises,  there  are  5100 
savings    and    loan    associations    in    the    U.S. 
League  and  they  represent  over  95 '^r  of  the 
savings  and  loan  assets  In  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 
I  Stephen  Slipher, 

Legislative  Director. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  several  years 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
been  particularly  concerned  about  the 
deficiencies  in  its  super\'isorj-  powers.  In 
past  sessions  of  Congress  bills  have  been 
introduced  again  and  again,  but  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  This  year  the  ad- 
ministration reviewed  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress a  revised  bill  broadened  to  cover 
the  three  Federal  bank  supervisorj'  agen- 
cies as  well  as  the  FederaJ  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  The  bill  was  proposed  in  a 
letter  of  March  29.  1966,  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  E>e- 
posit  Insurance  Corporation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  may 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Treasubt. 
Pbderal  Resek^te  Boabd,  Pedekai, 
Home  Loan  Bank  Boakd. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurancs 
Corporation, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  29, 1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Homphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen 
and  make  more  Immediately  effective  the 
supervisory  and  regulatory  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Locm  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  tha  Currency,  the  Federal  De- 


posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  President,  In  his  January  1966  Eco- 
nomic Report,  stated  that  appropriate  regu- 
lations are  clearly  required  to  protect  the 
safety  of  savings  of  American  famlllee  and  to 
assure  the  most  efficient  and  equitable  regu- 
lation of  financial  Institutions.  Among  other 
measures,  he  recommended  Congressional 
action  on  financial  legislation  to  "arm  regu- 
latory agencies  with  a  wider  range  of  effective 
enforcement  remedies."  The  attached  draft 
bin  l£  designed  to  provide  these  remedies. 

The  continued  economic  growth  of  thl« 
country  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  exis- 
tence of  financlaUy  sound  and  capably  man- 
aged pr;vate  lending  InsUtutlons.  The  great 
majority,  by  far,  of  the'  financial  institutions 
affected  by  this  bill  are  soundly  managed 
and  operated.  However,  our  financial  sys- 
tem has  not  been  entirely  free  from  super- 
rtsory  problems,  and  unlawful,  unsound  or 
irregular  practices  have  appeared  Ui  some 
cases.  Even  though  few  in  number.  Unprop- 
erly  conducted  Institutions  could  cause 
public  concern  that  might  extend  to  the  en- 
tire Industry.  In  such  cases.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Federal  supervisory  have  the  statu- 
tory authority  and  administrative  facility  to 
move  quickly  and  efl'ectlvely  to  require  ad- 
herence to  the  law  and  cessation  and  correc- 
tion of  unsafe  or  improper  practices. 

Existing  remedies  have  proven  Inadequate. 
On  the  one  hand  they  may  be  too  severe  for 
many  situations,  such  as  taking  ctistody  oC 
an  Institution  or  terminating  its  insured 
status.  On  the  other  they  mav  be  so  time- 
consuming  and  cumbersome  that  substaatiaJ 
injury  occurs  to  the  Institution  before  reme- 
dial  action  Is  effected. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  providing  for  two  ad- 
ditional Intermediate  remedies,  less  drastlo 
than  seizure  or  termination  of  Insxirance: 

First,  the  bill  wotUd  authorize  cease-and- 
desist  proceedings  in  any  case  where  an  In- 
stitution has  violated  law  or  reguUUon  or 
has  engaged  in  unsafe  or  unsound  practlceB 
Moreover,  In  conjunction  with  a  cease-and- 
desist  proceeding  In  the  more  serious  cases 
It  would  authorize  Issuance  of  temporary 
orders  requiring  the  institution  to  cease  the 
violations  or  questionable  practices  forth- 
with, pending  the  outcome  of  a  full  hearing. 
Second,  the  bill  would  provide  authority 
for  the  removal,  after  a  hearing,  of  those  di- 
rectors or  officers  of  institutions  who  have 
committed  violations  of  law  or  regulation,  or 
engaged  in  unsafe  or  unsound  practices  or 
breached  their  fiduciary  duty,  causing  sub- 
stantlal  probable  loss  or  damage  to  the  Insti- 
tution, or  serious  prejudice  to  the  Interests 
of  the  depositors  or  share  holders.  If  the 
gravity  of  the  charges  warranted  It.  such 
directors  or  officers  could  be  suspended,  pend- 
ing the  hearing.  In  addition,  any  director 
or  officer  who  is  Indicted  for  the  commission 
of  a  felony  Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
trust  could  be  suspended,  ot,  if  convicted 
removed  from  office. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  substantial  Improvement  In  the 
supervision  and  regulation  of  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  The  provisions  in 
the  bill  for  administrative  hearings  and  ju- 
dicial review  of  final  orders  will  adequately 
protect  the  rights  of  any  Insured  Institution 
and  Its  officers,  directors,  or  other  persona 
against  whom  action  proves  necessary. 

The  proposed  bill  contains  a  number  of 
other  provisions  which  would  strengthen  the 
present  statutes,  the  details  of  which  are  set 
out  In  the  attached  »ectlon-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis of  the  bill. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  valuable 
additional  protection  to  major  sectors  of  our 
financial  system  and  to  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens who  have  entrusted  their  funds  to  it. 
We  urge  its  early  approval  by  the  Congrew. 
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Th«  Bureau  of  th«  Budget  advUea  that  en- 
actment of  ViXB  propoeed  legUlatlon  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Hknbt  H.  Fowixs, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
WnxiAM  McC.  Mabtin, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
John  E.  Ho&ne, 
Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

*  K.  A.  RiMHAiA., 

Chairman.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  promptly 
held  hearings  on  the  bill  on  April  4,  5, 
7,  12,  and  14.  During  these  hearings  12 
witnesses  wer«  heard.  When  it  became 
evident  that  more  time  was  needed  ior 
tbe  Institutions  involved  and  their  rep- 
resentatives to  study  the  bill,  the  chair- 
man postponed  the  hearings,  which 
resumed  on  May  17, 18,  and  19,  at  which 
time  10  more  witnesses  were  heard.  Pol- 
lowing  the  hearings,  the  record  was 
carefully  studied;  and  a  committee  print 
was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the 
agencies  and  several  of  the  Interested 
trade  associations,  in  an  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  administra- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  industry.  This  committee 
print  bill  was  considered  by  the  Financial 
Institutions  Subcommittee  at  a  meet- 
ing on  August  2,  at  which  time  several 
amendments  were  adopted.  The  amend- 
ed bill  was  considered  by  the  full  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  on  August  16,  at 
which  the  bill  was  further  amended  and 
ordered  reported  to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  has  been  given 
as  full  and  comprehensive  consideration 
as  has  any  bill  of  this  kind  which  has 
been  considered  by  this  Senate  this  year. 

I  might  point  out  that,  In  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  democratic  lawmaldng 
process,  this  bill  takes  inte  consideration 
the  views  of  those  who  would  be  reg- 
ulated as  weU  as  the  views  of  the  reg- 
ulators. Furthermore,  as  I  have  said,  it 
takes  into  account  the  views  of  those  who 
•till  disagree  with  the  bill  and  who,  I 
am  convinced,  in  some  cases  would  dis- 
agree with  about  any  bill  that  we  could 
possibly  draft.  Nevertheless,  their  views 
have  been  taken  into  consideration,  and 
where  at  all  possible,  they  have  been 
written  into  the  bill.  This  is  a  com- 
promise measure  which  I  believe  meets 
every  legitimate  objection. 

llie  problem  which  faced  the  axmuit- 
tee  was  well  stated  by  the  chairman  dur- 
ing the  hearings: 

We  have  here  a  dlfflcult  and  delicate  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  conflicting  Intereets — on 
one  hand,  the  Intereeta  of  depoaltors  and 
■avan  who  have  their  money  In  these  in- 
■urad  instttutiona,  the  Interests  of  well-run 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  who 
contribute  substantial  premiums  to  the  re- 
serve funds  of  the  Insuring  agencies,  and  the 
interaata  ot  the  Qovernment  which  vinder- 
wrltas  tbe  Insuring  agencies — In  preventing 
Irresponsible  or  even  criminal  Indivldu&la 
from  looting  or  otherwise  wrecking  Insured 
baxxks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
through  improper  aotlvltlea;  o&  tbe  other 
hazMl.  the  Intereaita  of  Insured  banks  and 
saving  and  kian  associations  and  their  offl- 
oiala  in  receiving  fair  treatment  from  the 


Oovermnent,  and  In  receiving  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  from  Government  ac- 
tions which  might  at  times,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  generate  Into  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  overbearing  tactics. 

Each  of  these  interests  deserves  full  and 
fair  consideration. 

In  my  Judgment  the  committee  has 
given  full  and  fair  consideration  both  to 
the  interests  of  depositors  and  others  in 
that  category  and  to  the  interests  of 
banks  and  savingp  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  their  offiaials. 

The  bill  as  introduced  authorized  each 
of  the  four  supervisory  agencies — the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with  respect 
to  national  banks,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  with  respect  to  State  member 
banks,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation/with  respect  to  State  non- 
member  banks,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral savings  and  k>an  associations  and 
insured  State  savltigs  and  loan  associa- 
tions— to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders  if 
a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
"is  violating  or  hae  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  a  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  char- 
ter or  other  conditions  imposed  by  or 
agreement  entered  into  with"  the  agency 
or  "is  engaged  or  hes  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice." Temporary  cease-and-desist  or- 
ders could  be  issutd  if  the  violation  or 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  could  cause 
insolvency — or  substantial  dissipation  of 
assets  or  earnings — or  could  otherwise 
seriously  prejudice  the  interest  of  deposi- 
tors or  savers. 

The  original  bill  also  authorized  sus- 
peixslon  or  removal  of  a  director  or  of- 
ficer if  he  had  violated  any  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  or  of  a  final  cease-and-desist 
order  or  if  he  had  engaged  in  any  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  or  had  done  any- 
thing which  constituted  a  breach  of  his 
fiduciary  duty  and  if  the  Board  also 
found  that  the  association  had  suffered 
or  would  probahiy  suffer  substantial 
financial  loss  or  other  damage  or  that 
the  Interest  of  depositors  or  savers  could 
be  seriously  prejudiced. 

The  bill  as  introduced  also  required 
that  in  the  case  of  proceedings  affecting 
a  State  bank  or  3tate  savings  and  loan 
association  the  Federal  authority  should, 
to  the  extent  compatible  with  the  public 
Interest,  consult  the  appropriate  State 
supervisor. 

The  discussions  between  the  agencies 
and  the  industry  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  resulted  in  vary  substantial  changes 
in  these  provlsiona 

Perhaps  the  mest  significant  change 
made  in  this  process  was  to  limit  sus- 
pensions and  removals  to  cases  Involving 
persons^  dishonesty.  Under  the  bill  as 
reported,  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan 
association  director  or  officer  may  be  re- 
moved if  three  specific  findings  are 
made — first,  that  he  has  committed  a 
violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation  or  of 
a  final  cease-and-desist  order  or  has 
engaged  in  sm  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  his  Institution  or 
has  engaged  in  a  practice  which  consti- 
tutes a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty. 

Even  if  he  has  4one  these  things  they 
do  not  constitute  grounds  for  suspension 


or  removal  unless,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
finding,  second,  that  the  institution  has 
suffered  or  will  probably  suffer  substan- 
tial loss  or  other  dtunage  or  the  Interests 
of  its  depositors  or  savers  could  be  seri- 
ously prejudiced.  So,  even  if  the  officer 
engaged  in  unsafe  or  unsoimd  practices— 
and  that  is  the  most  modest  provision  he 
could  violate — in  addition  to  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  institution  has  or  will 
probably  suffer  substantial  loss  or  dam- 
age, and  that  the  interests  of  the  depos- 
itors could  be  seriously  prejudiced.  In 
addition  to  those  two  conditions,  there 
must  be  a  third  finding — that  the  viola- 
tion or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty  Involves  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  director  or  ofBcer. 

This  was  a  considerable  change  from 
the  bill  as  initially  introduced,  in  which 
personal  dishonesty  did  not  have  to  be 
determined.  Under  the  bill  as  reported 
it  has  to  be  determined  and  this  limits 
the  action  of  the  supervisory  agency 
and  substantially  protects  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  bank. 

Another  section  provides  that  a  direc- 
tor or  officer  of  a  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association  may  be  removed  if  he 
has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty 
and  unfitness  to  continue  as  an  ofiBcer  by 
conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to  an- 
other business  institution  which  resulted 
in  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage.  A  third  ground  for  suspension 
or  removal  of  a  director  or  officer  is  hav- 
ing been  charged  in  any  information,  in- 
dictment, or  a  complaint  authorized  by  a 
U.S.  attorney  with  the  commission  of  or 
participation  in  a  felony  Involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust.  The  direc- 
tor or  officer  may  also  be  removed  If  he 
is  convicted  of  the  felony. 

This  is  a  very  limited  power.  In  every 
case  personal  dishonesty  must  be  in- 
volved, as  well  as  substantial  financial 
loss  or  other  damage,  and  so  on.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of  this 
Senate  would  want  to  keep  his  money  In 
a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan  association 
if  one  of  its  directors  or  officers  had  en- 
gaged In  this  kind  of  conduct  and  was 
still  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  sissociation.  I  believe 
as  strongly  as  any  other  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  man  is  innocent  until  he  has 
been  proved  guilty.  I  believe  the  in- 
terests of  the  officer  and  director  should 
be  fully  protected. 

I  believe  equally  strongly  that  the  In- 
terests of  savers  and  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers and  trust  beneficiaries  and  the 
public  at  large  must  also  be  protected. 
Remember,  we  are  speaking  about  bank 
officers  and  savings  and  loan  officers  who 
are  handling  other  people's  money  by 
virtue  of  a  special  governmental  license 
granted  to  them  In  the  public  interest. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  grants  to  the  di- 
rector or  officer  an  opportunity  to  apply 
to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  a  stay  if  a 
temporary  suspension  order  is  granted 
or  to  appeal  from  a  final  order  to  the 
appropriate  U.S.  court  of  appeals  or  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  power  to  sus- 
pend or  remove  is  a  drastic  one  which 
should  only  be  exercised  with  the  great- 
est care,  the  bill  has  been  amended  m 


as  to  provide  that  the  power  to  suspend 
or  remove  directors  and  officers  of  na- 
tional banks  will  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  was  granted  the  power  to  remove 
officers  of  national  banks  and  State 
member  banlcs  in  1933.  The  committee 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
important  and  delicate  task  of  suspend- 
ing and  removing  bank  officers  and  di- 
rectors entrusted  to  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  a  group  of  officials  rather  than 
to  a  single  official.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  follow  the  precedent 
estabitshed  by  the  Banking  Act  of  1933, 
and  to  leave  the  power  of  suspension  and 
removal  of  directors  and  officers  of  na- 
tional banks  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

However,  the  committee  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  criticisms  directed  at  the 
present  arrangement  on  the  ground  that 
the  Comptroller  must  go  to  an  outside 
agency  in  order  to  have  an  official  of 
one  of  his  banks  removed.  Back  tn  1933. 
when  this  removal  power  was  given  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comp- 
troller was  a  member  of  the  Board  from 
which  he  was  removed  in  1935.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  situation,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported puts  the  Comptroller  back  on  the 
Board  for  purposes  of  handling  these  sus- 
pension and  removal  cases. 

The  committee  recognized,  of  course. 
that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
In  his  capacity  as  administrator  of  na- 
tional banks  has  general  chartering  and 
supervisory  powers  which  enable  him  in 
many  cases  to  bring  about  the  removal 
of  officers  and  directors  without  taking 
formal  legal  action.  The  bill  would  not 
affect  in  any  way  these  general  charter- 
ing and  supervisory  powers  of  the  Comp- 
troller, and  the  committee  anticipates 
that  In  many,  perhaps  most,  cases  it 
would  not  be  necessary  in  the  future  for 
the  Comptroller  to  make  use  of  the  for- 
mal procedures. 

Another  major  change  made  in  the 
m  as  reported  was  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  when  taking  action  with 
respect  to  a  State  bank  or  savings  and 
oan  association— other  than  the  rela- 
tively routine  suspensions  and  removals 
■Jftsed  on  charges  or  convictions  for  fel- 
ony involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
trust— to  give  notice  of  the  proposed  ac- 
uon  to  the  State  supervisor.  This  no- 
Oce  must  set  forth  the  grounds  for  the 
proposed  action  and  the  length  of  time 
Which  the  Federal  agency  thinks  it  ap- 
propriate to  give  to  the  State  supervisor 
iJ.  satisfactory  corrective  action. 
^^  of  course,  this  gives  the  State  su- 
P™)r  an  opportunity  to  convince  the 
^eral  agency  that  the  proposed  action 
l^'^^^pP^opn&te  or  necessary.  Only  if 
a  «H  f  !"P^''^^or  does  not  bring  about 
L  h  ^^  "T^  ^'""on  of  the  problem 
wn  the  Federal  agency  go  ahead  with 
'«  proceeding. 

Thisprovision  gives  a  very  substantial 
^ure  of  protection  to  the  bank  or 
Porkii  l""^   association   Involved. 

State  L^*'^*'  purposes  it  gives  the 
viei^th.^^J^'  ^  opportunity  to  re- 
4  oTth^^"'  ^  ^^^^  *^«  mstltution-s 
Umon  o  !  ^^^  ^^  ^  »»rtn«  the  Insti- 
^«.on  and  the  Federal  agency  together 
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in  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
In  my  judgment,  thLs  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  significant  features 
in  the  entire  bill.  I  think  it  carries  out 
fully  the  views  enunciated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  his  speech  to 
the  National  Association  of  Supervisors 
of  State  Banks: 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  FDIC  are  broad  and 
sweeping.  They  must  be  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  funcUons.  But  neither  they  nor 
the  State  member  and  insured  banks  nor  the 
State  bank  supervisors  should  ever  forget 
for  one  moment  that  the  State  banks  are 
chartered  by  the  States,  and  are  operated 
under  State  laws,  ar.d  are  responsible  flrst 
and  foremost  to  the  ofHclals  of  the'  States 
which  created  them. 

I  should  hke  to  sum  up  merely  by  say- 
ing that  the  bill  is  designed  to  fill  "a  real 
need.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  ad- 
mhustration  and  by  the  two  largest 
trade  associations — the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  the  United  States 
Savings  &  Loan  League. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  allega- 
tions—as there  always  are,  when  a  great- 
er degree  of  enforcement  authority  is 
requested— that  this  makes  the  agencies 
more  powerful,  that  it  deprives  the  indi- 
vidual who  will  be  supervised  of  his  free- 
dom, and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  this 
legislation,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
ready  answer. 

This  is  an  intermediate  power  which 
is  being  asked.  It  is  not  a  reaching  out 
for  more  power.  The  fact  is,  the  super- 
\isory  agencies  now  have,  in  a  verv  real 
sense,  far  more  power  than  the  bill 
would  provide. 

It  is  already  provided  in  the  law  and 
has  been  for  years,  for  example,  that 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can,  if  It 
wishes  to  do  so,  take  over  and  operate  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association. 
This  would  be  an  extreme  action  for  it  to 
take,  but  is  one  which  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  sometimes  finds  it  is  re- 
quired to  take.  However,  it  takes  it  only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  because  in 
doing  so  it  means  that  the  Government 
is  moving  in  and  moving  in  sled-length 
all  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  precise 
how  much  more  fair  it  is  to  provide,  in- 
stead of  a  takeover  of  the  entire  institu- 
tion, that  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
be  given  the  power  merely  to  require  an 
institution  to  cease  and  desist  its  im- 
proper practices. 

How  much  better,  rather  than  to  take 
over  an  entire  institution,  to  remove  an 
officer  whose  conduct  has  been  not  only 
illegal  or  improper,  whose  conduct  not 
only  Jeqpardizes  the  deposits,  but,  in  ad- 
dition, is  evidenced  by  personal  dis- 
honesty. 

The  bUl  would  simply  provide  that  the 
agency,  instead  of  moving  in  all  the  way 
would  be  in  a  position  to  take  intermedi- 
ate appropnate  action. 

In  addition,  of  course,  perhaps  the 
greatest  power  that  these  Federal  agen- 
cies possess  is  the  power  to  suspend  in- 
surance. They  oan  do  tills,  but  it  is  a 
very  serious  action  when  they  do. 

It  would  mean  that  any  future  deposi- 
tor would  not  be  protected.  It  is  an 
action    that    would    mean    virtually    in 


every  case  the  end  of  the  institution. 
They  have  this  kind  of  power  now. 

The  bill  would  not  ask  for  any  power 
of  that  kind.  Instead  of  a  sledge  ham- 
mer authority,  in  wliich  action  could  be 
devastating,  the  agency  would  use  a  sur- 
gical scalpel  which  It  could  use  and  use 
appropriately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

S.  3158  would  grant  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cies supervising  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations — the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board— authority  to  Issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  or  suspension  or  removal 
orders  subject  to  standards  and  procedures 
designed  to  protect  both  the  institutions 
involved  and  their  officials  and  the  deposi- 
tors, savers  and  others  interested  in  the 
sound  and  effective  operation  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions.  These  powers  would  be 
granted,  as  Intermediate  powers  short  of 
conservatorship  or  withdrawal  of  Insurance 
in  order  to  prevent  violations  of  law  or  reg- 
ulation and  unsafe  and  unsound  practices 
which  otherwise  might  adversely  affect  the 
Nations  financial  InstttutlonB,  with  result- 
ing harmful  consequences  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

DESCBll>TION    OF   THE   BUX 

Cease-and-desist  orders 
S.  3158  would  authorize  each  of  these 
agenclee  to  issue  temporary  and  permanent 
cease-and-desist  orders  to  InsUtutlons  vmder 
their  JuriBdlctlon  If  they  are  or  have  violated 
a  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  charter,  or  other 
written  condition  or  agreement,  or  have  en- 
gaged or  are  engaging  in  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice,  or  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  they  are  about  to  do  so.  Tem- 
porary orders,  issued  In  the  event  of  llkeU- 
hood  of  Insolvency,  substantial  dissipation 
of  assets,  or  other  serious  prejudice  to  the 
interests  of  depositors  or  savings  account 
holders,  could  be  stayed  by  a  district  court 
on  application  filed  within  lo  days  Per- 
manent orders.  Issued  after  a  hearing  on  the 
record,  could  be  appealed  to  the  local  V£ 
court  of  appeals  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Suspension  and  removal  orders 
S.  3158  would  also  authorize  the  lasuance 
of  suspension  and  removal  orders  against 
directors,  officers,  and  other  employees  and 
persons  participating  in  the  management 
of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asaoclatlons 
These  orders  could  be  Issued  when  (1)  a 
director  or  officer  of  an  Institution  violates  a 
law  or  regulation  or  a  final  cease-and-dealBt 
order,  or  engages  In  unsafe  or  unsound 
practices  or  a  breach  of  hi*  fiduciary  duties. 
and  ( 2 )  this  violation  or  practice  has  caused 
or  will  probably  cauae  subetantlal  flnnnciai 
loss  or  damage  to  the  InsUtutlon  or  lt«  de- 
positors or  savers  and  (3)  this  vloUtlon  or 
practice  involves  personal  dishonesty.  Such 
orders  could  also  be  Issued  If  an  officer  or 
director  has  caused  substantial  financUi  loss 
to  another  business  InsUtutlon  and  thereby 
evidenced  personal  dishonesty  and  unfltneas. 
or  If  any  other  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  InatltuUon  has 
catised  substantial  flanclal  loss  to  the  in- 
stitution or  any  other  business  Institution 
and  thereby  evidenced  his  perronAl  dis- 
honesty and  unfitness  to  continue. 

A   stay   of   a   suspension   order   could   tM 
sought  within  10  days  in  dlstrtet  court,  and 
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removal  orders,  Issued  alter  a  bearing  on 
the  record,  could  be  appealed  to  the  local 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  or  ttie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals.  In  addition,  If 
a  director,  ofBcer  or  other  person  participat- 
ing In  the  conduct  of  an  Institution  U  In- 
dicted or  charged  with  a  felony  involving 
dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  he  may  be 
suspended  and.  If  convicted,  removed.  Vio- 
lators of  such  suspension  or  removal  orders 
are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  1-year 
Imprisonment.  Court  Injunctions  may  also 
be  obtained  to  compel  obedience  to  any 
cease  and  desist  or  suspension  or  removal 
order.  Suspension  and  removal  orders  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  with  respect  to  directors  and  officers 
of  Federal  savings  and  loan  sissoclatlons  and 
Insured  State  associations,  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  respect 
to  Insured  nonmember  State  banks,  and  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  respect  to 
State  member  banks.  Suspension  and  re- 
moval orders  with  respect  to  directors  and 
officers  of  national  banks  (except  for  the 
virtually  routine  suspensions  and  removals 
based  on  charges  or  convictions  for  felony 
Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust)  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
In  such  cases  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Is  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, with  power  to  vote  on  the  matter. 
Notice  to  State  supervisory  authorities 
Whenever  one  of  the  Federal  agencies  In- 
tends to  Institute  a  cease-and-desist  pro- 
ceeding or  a  suspension  or  removal  proceed- 
ing (other  than  one  based  on  a  felony  charge 
or  conviction)  in  a  matter  involving  a  State- 
chartered  institution,  S.  3158  requires  that 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority 
mus^  be  given  notice  of  the  agency's  Intent 
to  do  so  and  must  be  advised  of  the  grounds 
therefor.  The  State  supervisory  authority 
must  be  given  an  appropriate  time  (specified 
In  the  notice)  to  take  satisfactory  corrective 
action,  and  only  after  the  expiration  of  this 
period  may  the  Federal  agency  institute  the 
proceedings. 

KUTOBT  or  THX  I.XGI8I^TION 

On  March  39,  1966,  the  administration 
presented  a  draft  bill  in  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Oovernora  of  the  Federal  Re- 
aerva  System,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, which  was  Introduced  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  request.  The  letter  urged  early 
approval  of  the  proposal. 

Hearings  were  started  promptly,  and  12 
witness  were  heard  on  April  4,  6,  7,  12,  and 
14.  1966.  During  these  hearings  It  became 
evident  that  the  important  Issues  Involved 
could  not  be  fully  explored  by  the  affected 
Institutions  and  their  representatives,  and 
the  hearings  were  therefore  postponed  to 
provide  further  time  for  study.  At  that 
time  the  chairman  made  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  considerations  which  led  to  this 
postponement : 

"We  have  here  a  difficult  and  delicate 
problem  of  reconciling  conflicting  Interests — 
on  one  hand,  the  Interests  of  depositors  and 
savers  who  have  their  money  in  these  Insured 
Institutions,  the  interests  of  well-nin  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  who  con- 
tribute substantial  premiums  to  the  reserve 
funds  of  the  Insuring  agencies,  and  the  In- 
terests of  the  C3ovemment  whlc:ti  under- 
writes the  insuring  agendes — in  preventing 
Irresponsible  or  even  criminal  individuals 
from  looting  or  otherwise  wrecking  Insured 
taanks  and  savings  and  loan  aaaodatlons 
through  UnjHropar  activities;  on  the  other 
band,  the  Interasts  of  insursd  banks  and  sav- 
In^i  and  loan  associations  and  their  officials 
in  reoalvlnc  talr  treatment  from  the  Oovem- 


ment,  and  In  receiving  a  reasonable  degree 
of  protection  from  Government  actions 
which  might  at  ttmae,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, generate  mtc  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  overbearing  tat'tlcs. 

"Each  of  these  Interests  deserves  full  and 
fair  consideration  " 

Hearings  were  resumed  on  May  17.  18,  and 
19,  1966,  and  10  additional  witnesses  were 
heard.  In  addition,  letters  and  statements 
were  received  from  ni.my  additional  Insti- 
tutions and  trade  a-stoclailons. 

Thereafter  an  effort  w.ie  made  to  prepare 
a  revision  of  the  proposed  bill  w'.uch  would 
accomplish  the  objectives  described  by  the 
chairman,  and  would  meet  with  general  sat- 
isfaction In  tiie  Gcrernment  agencies  and 
the  Institutions  affeoted  aiid  their  represent- 
atives. These  efforts  resulted  in  a  ccminltteo 
print  draft  dated  July  22,  1966.  Tlie  princi- 
pal changes  effected  by  this  draft  were  ( 1  '  to 
restrict  the  cases  iq  which  suspension  and 
removal  orders  could  be  Issued  to  those  in- 
volving personal  dishonesty,  (2)  to  require 
the  Federal  agencies  In  cat e.s  Involving  State- 
chartered  Institutions  to  notify  State  super- 
visory agencies  and  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  correctlte  action,  and  (3)  to  re- 
quire the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency — the 
only  supervisory  agency  consisting  of  a 
single  official  rather  than  a  Board— to  otitaJn 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
before  instituting  4  proceeding  to  suspend 
or  remove  an  officer  of  a  national  bunk. 

This  draft  w.is  cotisidered  at  an  executive 
session  of  the  Subiommlttee  on  Financial 
Institutions  on  August  2.  1966.  The  bill  was 
reported  to  the  full  committee,  with  amend- 
ments. The  principal  amendment  was  to 
delete  the  provision  requiring  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  to  get  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bo»rd  before  instituting  a 
suspension  or  remo^•al  proceeding,  and  in- 
stead to  go  back  to  the  principle  of  the 
present  law — sectloo  30  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933 — and  to  coatlnue  the  existing  pro- 
vision authorizing  removal  of  national  bank 
officials  by  the  Fed«-al  Reserve  Board,  Two 
ctianges  were  made  In  section  30 — It  was 
limited  to  national  banks,  with  State  mem- 
ber banks  being  subject  to  the  new  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  applicable  to  insured  non- 
member  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  a  powfr  to  suspend  was  added. 
An  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  THtra- 
MOND  was  also  adopted,  requiring  the  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  ^ate  supervisory  author- 
ity to  set  forth  spefliflcally  the  specific  time 
provided  for  him  t*  take  corrective  Eurtlon. 
The  result  of  the  subcommittee  action  was 
set  forth  in  a  comnjlttee  print  dated  August 
5,  1966. 

The  full  commlttde  reviewed  this  bill  at  Its 
meeting  on  August  16.  1966.  and  the  bill  was 
ordered  reported  to  the  Senate,  after  a 
further  anmendment  was  adopted.  Under  the 
subcommittee  version  of  the  bill,  removals  of 
national  bank  officers,  governed  by  section  30 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  would  be  con- 
sidered under  different  standards  and  pro- 
cedures than  State  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  ccwimlttee  felt  this 
was  not  desirable,  and  amended  the  bill  so 
as  to  provide  that  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  susp>enatons  and  removals  would 
be  the  same  as  thfcee  for  State  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  aafcoclatlons.  The  commit- 
tee retained,  however,  the  principle  that  the 
agency  delegated  to  exercise  the  power  to 
suspend  or  remova  national  bank  officials 
should  be  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  sitting  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  and  casting  a  vote  on 
these  national  bank  suspension  and  removal 
cases. 

TRX  NXED  red  THX  LEOIStATION 

The  reasons  for  ttxe  proposals  embodied  m 
S.  3168  were  clearly  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
March  28,  1966,  siyied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  dbalnnan  of  the  Board  at 


Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Chalcman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Boarfi  and  the  Chalmian  of  the  Federal  De- 
poelt  Insurance  Corporation: 

"The  continued  economic  growth  of  this 
country  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  financially  sound  and  capably 
managed  private  lending  institutions.  The 
great  majority,  by  far,  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions affected  by  this  bill  are  soundly 
managed  and  operated.  However,  our  fi- 
nancial system  has  not  been  entirely  free 
from  supervisory  problems,  and  unlawful, 
unsound,  or  irregular  practices  have  appeared 
in  some  cases.  Even  though  few  in  number. 
Improperly  conducted  Institutions  could 
cause  public  concern  that  might  extend  to 
the  entire  Industry.  In  such  cases.  11  is 
essential  that  the  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  have  the  statutory  and  adminis- 
trative facility  to  move  quickly  and  effec- 
tively to  require  adherence  to  the  law  and 
cessation  and  correction  of  unsafe  of  im- 
proper practices. 

^Existing  remedies  have  proven  Inadequate. 
On  the  one  hand  they  may  be  too  severe  for 
many  situations,  such  as  taking  custody  of 
an  institution  or  terminating  its  insured 
status.  On  the  other  they  may  be  so  time 
consuming  and  cumbersome  that  substantial 
injury  occurs  to  the  Institution  before  re- 
medial action  Is  effected." 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings,  by  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  and  by  many  other 
witnesses,  fully  supported  the  position  taken 
in  this  letter. 

The  vital  importance  of  sound  and  effec- 
tive systems  of  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  the  continued  economic 
growth  of  the  country  Is  clear.  The  bank- 
ing system  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
monetary  system  and  the  Nation's  $130  bil- 
lion of  demand  deposits  represents  the  prin- 
cipal element  in  the  Nation's  money  supply 
Banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
among  the  principal  financial  Intermediaries 
of  the  Nation,  holding  about  $300  bilMon  in 
savings  and  channeling  some  $30  billion  of 
new  savings  each  year  into  homebuUdlng 
and  other  productive  fields. 

The  great  majority  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  soundly  managed 
and  operated.  Of  the  14.000  commercial 
bank.s  the  500  mutual  savings  banks  and 
the  6.000  savings  and  loan  associations,  since 
the  beginning  of  1962  there  have  been  only 
26  Involuntary  closings,  although  some 
mergers  have  occurred  for  supervisory 
reasons,  and  other  extraordinary  actions 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  other  failure* 
Clearly  our  bank  and  savings  loan  systems 
are  sound  and  healthy. 

However,  like  all  human  Institutions,  our 
banks  and  .savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
those  Interested  in  them,  have  from  time  tc 
time  been  the  victims  of  careless  or  Irre- 
sponsible Individuals  or,  on  extremely  rare 
occasions,  outright  criminals.  Furthermore, 
the  present  monetary  situation  with  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  for  credit  far  outrun- 
ning the  available  supply,  the  resulting  up- 
ward pressure  on  Interest  rates  and  the  con- 
sequent compulsion  to  obtain  high  yields, 
often  at  the  risk  of  loss — have  Imposed  an 
unusual  burden  on  all  financial  Institu- 
tions. It  is  not  surprising  that  there  have 
been  In  recent  months  a  few  very  substan- 
tial Involuntary  liquidations  and  a  few 
forced  mergers. 

The  Federal  supervisory  agencies  in  vary- 
ing degrees  have  been  seriously  handicapped 
In  their  efforts  to  prevent  Irresponsible  and 
undesirable  practices  by  deficiencies  In  tw 
sututory  remedies.  Experience  has  often 
demonstrated  that  the  remedies  now  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies  are 
not  only  too  drastic  for  use  In  many  case* 
but  are  also  too  cumbersome  to  bring  abou 
prompt  correction  and  promptness  is  vefJ 
often  vitally  important. 
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In  his  testimony  before  your  committee 
on  the  proposed  bill.  Chairman  K.  A.  Ran- 
dall, of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration demonstrated  this  point: 

"The  only  ultimate  corrective  action  which 
the  Corporation  may  take  under  existing  law 
\E  to  institute  a  proceeding  tinder  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  terminate  the 
insured  status  of  the  bank  for  engaging  in 
'continued'  unsafe  and  unsound  practices 
or  violations  of  law  or  regulations  on  the  part 
of  the  bank  or  Its  officers  or  directors.  This 
Is  a  lengthy  and  time-consuming  proceeding 
which  involves  notice  to  the  bank  or  its 
offending  officers  or  directors,  an  opportunity 
for  making  corrections  during  the  120-day 
period,  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  a 
final  notice  of  termination  to  become  effec- 
tive at  a  later  date  after  issuance." 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  de- 
rives Its  enforcement  authority  from  two 
different  sources,  section  5(d)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  and  section  407  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  In  the  ca.se  of 
Federal  associations,  the  Board's  enf'^rcement 
authority  Is  limited  to  a  proceeding  under 
tectlon  .5(dMl)  to  require  the  correction  of 
violations  of  law  or  regulations,  or  a  proceed- 
ing under  section  5(d)(2)  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  the  as- 
sxUition.  Section  5(d)(1)  provides  for  an 
administrative  hearing,  and.  in  the  absence 
of  a  special  statutory  review  procedure,  a 
party  may  obtain  Initial  court  review  of  a 
final  order  In  a  U.S.  district  court  followed 
by  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  appeals,  etc  How- 
ever, within  30  days  after  service  of  notice 
upon  it  of  alleged  violations,  the  association 
may  waive  the  administrative  hearing  and 
EUbmlt  the  controversy  to  a  US  district 
court  The  ensuing  trial  de  no-o  can  be  a 
long-drawn-out  process,  and  In  one  such 
case  3  years  were  spent  in  motions  and  ex- 
tended pretrial  discovery  procedures.  In 
shon,  section  5'dMl)  is  ill  suited  to  secur- 
ing prompt  correction  of  irregular  practices 
or  unsafe  operations. 

The  only  immediately  effective  remedy 
available  to  the  Board  is  to  take  custody  of  a 
Federal  association  under  section  5(d)(2) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  Such  action 
Is,  of  course,  a  drastic  remedy  and  Is  em- 
ployed only  as  a  last  resort.  But  where  man- 
agement is  uncooperative,  it  Is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  Board  may  minimize 
losses  by  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  vio- 
lations of  law  or  Improper  practices.  Pre.sent 
law  provides  no  other  protection  against  In- 
creased losses  caused  by  the  continuation  of 
such  violations  or  practices  while  time-con- 
suming enforcement  proceedings  are  In 
progress 

Section  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
the  enforcement  section  for  all  Insured  in- 
stitutions, is  also  Inadequate  since  the  only 
enforcement  power  is  the  Board's  authority 
to  terminate  an  Institution's  insured  status. 
This  is  a  lengthy  and  time-consuminc  pro- 
ceeding which  involves  notice  to  the  Institu- 
tion, an  opportunity  to  make  corrections 
during  the  120-day  period,  and  opporttmlty 
for  a  hearing.  Such  proceedings  can  con- 
sume months.  If  not  years  During  this  time 
^e  losses  of  an  Institution  can  multiply. 
E-'-en  if  termination  Is  finally  achieved,  there 
f»ma:nB  2  years  of  continuing  coverage  of  the 
mstltutions  insured  accounts  existing  on 
«e  effective  date  of  termination.  During 
«uch  period,  the  Insurance  Corporation  is 
without  any  further  remedy  to  prevent  in- 
"eased  losses,  no  matter  what  the  conduct 
01  those  m  control  of  the  Institution  or  the 
Mfllttonal  losses  that  might  be  Incurred. 
(.»«.!  "'"'n^l'tee  concluded  that  the  admln- 
wat  on-8  request  for  additional  flexible  and 
Mectlve  supervisory  powers  should  be 
PWted.  within  carefully  guarded  limits,  in 
«raer  to  make  sure  that  our  banks  and  sav- 


ings and  loan  associations  would  continue  to 
serve  the  Nation  effectively  and  well. 

DUAL     FINANCIAL     SYSTEMS 

The  committee  was  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  this  bill  upon  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  duaJ  savings  and  loan  system, 
each  consisting  of  nationally  chartered  in- 
stitutions and  State-chartered  institutions, 
with  the  majority  of  the  State-chartered  In- 
stitutions having  the  benefit  of  Federal  in- 
surance and  many  of  them  the  benefit  of 
membership  in  either  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem. The  committee  did  not  wish  to  take 
any  action  which  would  do  violence  to  the 
balance  between  State  and  Federal  functions 
and  responsibilities  which  underlies  the  dual 
banking  system  and  the  dual  savings  and 
loan  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  commit- 
tee was  in  full  agreement  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  In  his  remarks  before 
the  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks  at  ■Williamsburg,  Va..  quoted  in 
the  hearings: 

"The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  FDIC  are  broad  and 
sweeping.  They  must  be  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  functions.  But  neither  they  nor 
the  State  member  and  insured  banks  nor 
the  State  bank  supervisors  should  ever  for- 
get for  one  moment  that  the  State  Imnks  are 
chartered  by  the  States,  and"  are  operated 
under  State  laws,  and  are  responsible  first 
and  foremost  to  the  officials  of  the  States 
which  created  them." 

Accordingly,  the  committee  endorsed  the 
proposal  that  in  any  case  Involving  a  State 
bank  cr  a  State  savings  and  loan  a.'soclBtlon 
I  except  for  the  virtually  routine  suspensions 
and  removals  based  on  charges  or  convictions 
for  a  felony  involving  dishonesty  or  breach 
of  trust),  the  appropriate  St.ite  supervisory 
authority  must  be  notified  and  must  be  given 
an  opportunity,  during  a  reasonable  time  un- 
/»er  the  clrcumstancer.  to  take  effective  cor- 
rective action — or  to  convince  the  Federal 
/agency  it  Is  mistaken  if  the  State  supervisory 
•authority  thinks  this  is  the  case. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  against  ar- 
bitrary and  oppressive  action  which  this 
provides  for  the  benefit  of  the  instltuUons 
and  individuals  affected,  this  provision  con- 
stitutes a  significant  recognition  In  Federal 
statutes  of  the  importance  of  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  State  supervisory  au- 
thorities in  our  dual  financial  systems  " 

The  committee  considers  that  the  bill  em- 
phasizes the  role  of  the  State  chartering  and 
supervisory  authorities,  and  In  no  way  les- 
sens the  status  of  these  State  authorities. 

SUSPENSIONS    AND   REMOVALS    LIMITED   TO    CASES 
INVOLVING  PCSSONAI    DISHONESTY 

Under  S.  3158.  as  Introduced,  a  director  or 
officer  of  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion could  be  suspended  or  removed  If  he — 
"has  committed  any  violation  of  law,  rule, 
or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final,  or  has  engaged  or 
participated  in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  the  bank  association, 
or  has  committed  or  engaged  in  any  act, 
omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes  a 
breach  of  his  fldusiary  duty  as  such  director 
or  officer,  and  the  agency  Board  determines 
that  the  bank  association  has  suffered  or  will 
probably  suffer  subsuintial  financial  loss  or 
other  damage  or  that  the  Interests  of  Its  de- 
positors 'savings  account  holders  could  be 
strlotisly  prejudiced  by  reason  of  such  viola- 
tion or  practice  cr  breach  of  fiduciary  duty." 

Many  of  the  terms  in  this  provision  are 
far  from  clear.  'Violations  of  regulations 
may  be  major  or  they  may  he  minor  and 
technical  "Unsafe"  and  "unsound"  have  no 
definite  or  fixed  meaning.  What  "could" 
prejudice  the  Interests  of  depositors  or  savers 
may  not  be  clear.  'While  the  committee  rec- 
ognized that  If  these  terms  were  strictlv  coi> 


Etrued,  they  might  provide  satisfactory  re- 
sults, the  committee  was  also  convinced  that 
a  broad  construction  of  these  terms  might 
result  in  the  issuance  of  suspension  or  re- 
moval orders  on  the  basis  of  nothing  more 
than  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  most 
debatable  of  management  problems. 

The  committee  did  not  think  It  desirable 
to  leave  any  opening  for  such  a  result.  As 
Indicated  below,  the  power  to  suspend  or 
remove  an  officer  or  director  of  a  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  association  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary power,  which  can  do  great  harm  to 
the  individual  affected  and  to  his  Institution 
and  to  the  financial  system  as  a  whole.  It 
must  be  strictly  limited  and  carefully 
guarded. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted  lan- 
guage which,  in  addition  to  the  above  re- 
quirements, imposes  the  further  requirement 
that  the  violation  or  practice  must  be  "one 
Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
such  director  or  officer." 

■With  this  limitation,  and  with  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  sus- 
pension or  removal  orders,  together  with  the 
amendment  requiring  the  hearing  on  such  a 
case  to  be  private  unless  both  the  agency  and 
the  Individual  agree  that  it  should  be  public, 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  danger  of 
ab'use  of  the  power  has  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

THE    COMiTROLLER    Or    THE    CtJRRENCT 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  also 
has  the  more  descriptive  but  less  historic 
title  of  Administrator  of  National  Banks.  Is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  supervisory  agen- 
cies which  consists  of  a  single  individual — 
a  corporation  sole.  The  problems  involved  in 
delegating  the  vital  quasi-Judicial  function 
(f  suspending  or  removlr.g  directors  or  officers 
of  national  banks  to  a  single  official — as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  body  of  men — gave  the 
committee  much  concern. 

Under  existing  law.  the  Comptroller  has  no 
explicit  statutory  authority  to  suspend  or 
remove  directors  or  officers  of  national  banks, 
though  the  general  charteiing  and  super- 
visory powers  conferred  on  him  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  duty  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  a  sound,  effective,  and 
progressive  national  bank  system  now  en- 
able him,  when  necessary,  to  accomplish  this 
result  in  most  Instances,  these  powers  would 
not  be  affected  In  any  way  by  the  bill. 

The  existing  law — section  30  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933  (12  U,S.C.  77) — provides  that 
If  a  directtir  or  officer  of  a  national  bank  con- 
tinues to  violate  any  law  relating  to  the  bank 
or  continues  unsafe  or  unsound  practices  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  bank,  after 
having  been  warned  by  the  Comptroller  to 
discontinue  such  violations  or  practices,  the 
Comptroller  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  which,  after  notice  and 
heaiing.s.  may  remove  the  director  or  officer. 
In  1933  when  this  provision  was  enacted,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  were  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  therefore  were  able 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Boa-d  on  these  cases.  In  1935, 
however,  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
were  removed  from  the  Board.  The  provi- 
sion has  seldom  If  ever  been  used  In  recent 
years  In  the  case  of  national  banks,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  advised  the 
committee  that  he  considers  It  completely 
unworkable. 

The  duty  and  responsibility  of  suspending 
or  re.movlng  bank  officials  is  a  quasi-Judlciai 
function  of  the  highest  delicacy,  requiring 
the  most  careful  balancing  of  the  Interests 
of  the  institutions  and  officials  Involved,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interests  of  the  de- 
positors, savers,  borrowers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  generally  on  the  other 
hand.  To  permit  suspensions  and  removals 
without    thorough   consideration   would    be 
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unfair  to  th«  Institutions  and  officers  in- 
volTed.  Any  procedure  which  would  permit 
this  would  haye  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
banking  system  Itself  and  on  depositors,  bor- 
rowers, and  the  public.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  permit  persons  who  violate  banking  laws 
and  regulations  or  who  engage  In  unsafe  and 
unsound  practices  to  remain  In  responsible 
positions  In  banks  and  savings  and  loan  aaeo- 
clatlons,  handling  other  people's  money 
under  special  licenses  granted  by  the  Oov- 
emment  In  the  public  Interest,  Is  equally 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  depositors,  bor- 
rowers, and  the  public. 

The  committee  came  to  the  conclu&lon 
that  It  would  be  better  to  have  this  difficult 
and  delicate  quasl-Judlclal  task  entrusted  to 
the  collective  Judgment  of  a  group  of  officials 
rather  than  to  a  single  official.  Accordingly, 
the  comnuttee  decided  to  follow  the  prece- 
dent establUhed  by  the  Banking  Act  of  1938 
smd  leave  the  power  of  suspension  or  removal 
of  directors  and  officers  of  national  banks  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  committee 
took  cognizance  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
preeent  statute  which  requires  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  were  members  of  the 
action  by  an  Independent  agency,  outside  the 
office  of  the  Comptroller  and  the  Treasury 
Department  In  which  the  Comptroller's  office 
is  located.  For  this  reason  the  committee 
again  went  back  to  the  precedents  In  exist- 


ence In  1933  and  mtde  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
with  power  to  vote,  IQ  cases  of  suspension  or 
removal  of  directors  ftnd  officers  of  national 
banks. 


ate  adjourned  until  Monday,  August  22 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  next 
Monday,  August  22.  1966,  when  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  consideration  of  S.  3158,  that 
all  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  anj  Currency  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor,  in  order  to  be 
of  assistance  to  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  untU  Monday  next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  19,  1966: 

Diplomatic  and  Forbicn  Szhvici 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offl- 
cers  for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
ministers  to  the  class  Indicated: 

To  be  career  ambassadOTs 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  of  Ohio. 

Douglas  MacArthur  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
indicated: 

To  be  career  ministers 
Richard  H.  Davis,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

G.  McMurtrle  Godley.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Marshall  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  Leonhart,  of  West  Virginia 
Henry  J.  Tasca.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland. 


August  19,  1966 
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REA  Finaocing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  t9,  1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  just  completed  a  week  of 
hearings  on  S.  3720.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator John  Shkrm.vn  Cooper,  of  Kentucky. 
to  provide  supplemental  financing  for 
the  rural  electric  and  rural  telephone 
systems.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  meas- 
ure, which  I  consider  the  most  important 
proposal  In  many  years  designed  to  as- 
sure the  future  of  the  REA  cooperatives 
and  their  continued  ability  to  bring 
modern  electric  service  to  millions  of 
-rural  families. 

Senator  Coopxr.  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion and  Farm  Credit,  in  charge  of  this 
legislation,  appeared  as  the  first  witness 
before  the  subcommltte*>  as  it  opened 
its  hearings  on  Monday. 

The  next  day  the  committee  heard 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and 
REA  Administrator  Clapp.  who  expressed 
their  sujHwrt  and  endorsed  the  provisions 
of  the  Cooper  bill.  They  recommended, 
however,  that  the  Intermediate  loan  rate 
be  changed  from  3  to  4  percent. 

Because  Senator  Coopcr's  statement 
reviews  the  progress  of  REA,  and  gives 
the  reasons  for  the  development  of  this 
important  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous 
conaent  that  his  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objeciion,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

STATEME>fT       OP       SENSTOR        JoHN        SHERMAN 

Cooper,  Before  the  Senate  SiTProMMn-rCE 
ON  Rural  ELErTRiFiCATiON  and  Farm  Cred- 
rr  ON   S.   3337   and   S.   3720,   REA   Suppi.e- 
ME.VTAL  Financing  Plan,  ArctJST   15.  1966 
Mr.   Chairman   and  members   of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Electrification  and  Farm 
Credit.   1   appreciate  fery   much   the   oppor- 
tunity  to   appear   beftre    the   Subcommittee 
this  morning  to  prescit  my  views  In  support 
of  the  proposal  to  provide  a  method  of  sup- 
plemental financing  for  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives,  a.s   this   subcommittee  begins  Its 
consideration  of  S    3:^7  and  S.  3720 

Earlier  this  ye.ir.  on  May  10,  Senator  Bass 
and  I  Introduced  S.  3137.  to  provide  supple- 
mental financing  for  the  rural  electric  and 
rural  telephone  .systctis.  In  which  we  were 
joined  by  28  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Since  that  time,  as  I  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate Friday,  the  Hou.'^^e  Committee  on  .'Agri- 
culture has,  held  hearings  on  similar  bills 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose, 
and  during  the  course  of  its  meetings,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit,  of  which  Congnessman  Poace  Is  chair- 
man, developed  a  modified  bill.  The  modi- 
fication incorporates  provisions  submitted 
or  approved  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mlnlotratlon.  which  are  also  acceptable  to 
the  National  Ruml  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. I  believe  It  would  be  correct  to 
!=ay  Uiat  the  modmed  bill  aimiwt  wholly 
rfcsolves  the  dlfferencas  between  the  earlier 
Administration  and  ^oage  or  Bass-Cooper 
bills. 

Because  It  seemed  to  me  that  testimony 
could  be  more  constructively  directed  to  the 
modified  bill,  which  tvldently  represents  a 
broad  area  of  agreement  at  least  among  the 
supoprters  of  the  REA  program.  I  thought 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  supplemental 
REA  financing  proposfl  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee In  this  form.  When  officials  of  the 
NRECA  can\e  to  my  olBce  and  asked  that  I 


consider  Introducing  such  a  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  discussed  this  suggestion  with  Senator 
Talmadge.  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee, 
and  Congressm;in  Poage,  who  agreed  that 
!t  could  serve  to  make  more  productive  the 
Senate  hearings  and  avoid  plowing  old 
ground. 

Therefore,  on  Friday,  I  introduced  S.  3720 
for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bass. 
who  was  not  able  to  be  in  the  Sen.ite  at 
that  time.  Our  bill  is  the  same  its  the 
modified  House  Commltt«e  bill,  except  that 
It  maintains  the  Interest  rate  for  intermediate 
loans  at  3   percent,   as  provided  in  S.  3337. 

I  thought  It  Important  to  have  the  bill 
printed  and  formally  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee today  as  hearings  begin,  and  was  not 
able  to  be  In  touch  with  every  Senator  who 
may  be  Interested  in  this  proposal.  How- 
ever, Senator  Bass  and  I  are  glad  that  23 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  all  of  whom  are 
among  the  sponsors  of  the  original  bill,  S. 
3337,  are  also  sponsors  of  the  modified  bill. 
S.  3720. 

I 

Before  discussing  the  need  for  Congress  to 
act  by  providing  a  means  to  supplement  the 
existing  financing  of  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  systems  through  annual  Federal 
appropriations  of  2  percent  REA  loan  funds, 
I  should  like  to  review  briefly  my  own  interest 
in  this  subject. 

I  have  supported  the  REA  program  since 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1946.  Not  all 
remember  thoee  earlier  days  now.  but  I  recall 
standing  at  night  on  a  hill  outside  Somerset. 
Kentucky,  looking  flown  upon  the  lights  of 
the  town,  and  noticing  that  the  countryside 
was  dark — for  the  farmers  and  those  outside 
of  town  could  not  get  light  and  power  Since 
1935.  when  the  REA  was  established.  It  has 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  great  change  that 
has  come  over  agriculture  and  rural  life,  as 
the  entire  nation  has  grown  Snd  developed. 
That  growth  and  development  will  continue, 
as  our  country  continues  to  change  and  move 
forward. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  ■with  the 
ofllcers  and  directors  and  members  of  local 
rural  electric  cooperatives  In  Kentucky,  of 


the  statewide  Kentucky  RECC  and,  from  time 
to  time,  with  officials  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion AdnUalstration  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  the 
Coagress  and  the  Senate  annually  provide 
funds  for  the  REA  program,  which  I  have 
supported,  and  this  Committee  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  regularly  consid- 
ered problems  which  have  arisen  In  this  field, 
including  the  level  and  priority  of  financing. 

A  little  more  than  8  years  ago,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  16th  annua]  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association.  At  that  time,  before  much 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental financing  and  when  It  was  being 
said  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  the 
2  percent  federal  loans.  I  described  the  TVA 
Self-Financing  Act — which  I  had  proposed  to 
President  Elsenhower  in  1954  and  Lntro- 
duced  and  which  later  became  law  In  1969. 
I  pointed  out  then  that  the  Immediate  and 
argent  problem  both  of  TVA  and  REA  was 
assurance  of  finances — "securing  funds  and 
authority  to  supply  the  Increasing  needs  of 
the  people  and  the  areas  they  serve — and  are 
committed  to  serve." 

Representing  the  agricultural  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  proud  that  the  Kentucky  asso- 
ciation of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives,  as 
ei'ly  as  1960.  was  the  first  State  organiza- 
tion to  propose  a  study  of  additional  sources 
of  REA  financing  which  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  the  2-percent  loans  from 
treafury  funds. 

Earlier  this  year.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
again  addre.'^s  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
NRECA.  In  Las  Vegas  on  February  14.  speak- 
ing particularly  to  the  supplemental  financ- 
ing proposal  developed  over  the  last  3  years 
by  that  .^oclatlon  and  submitted  for  the 
appro\-al  ofVts  members  at  that  time.  So.  I 
do  feel  that  Bbrlng  to  this  subject  some  back- 
ground of  acquaintance  and   Interest. 

n 

At  Las  Vegas,  where  I  spoke  with  REA  Ad- 
ministrator Clapp  and  officers  of  the  National 
and  State  associations  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, I  did  urge  the  cooperatives  to  con- 
sider and  approve  such  a  plan — pointing  out 
tliat  the  Congress  could  not  act  until  the 
cooperatives  themselves  had  agreed  upcn  a 
sound  proposal.  The  convention  did  adopt 
the  resoliition  approving  the  supplemental 
financing  proposal,  and  two  months  later,  on 
April  13th.  Secretary  Freeman  sent  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Bass  and  I  then  Introduced  S.  3337 
on  May  10,  upon  which  the  full  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  my 
motion  later  asked  its  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Electrification  and  Farm  Credit  to  hold 
■'hese  hearings.  The  purpose  and  general 
plan  of  s.  3337  was  the  same  as  the  Admin- 
istration proposal,  but  It  was  in  the  form 
preferred  at  that  time  by  the  NRECA— to 
Mrry  out  the  plan  it  had  developed  and  had 
Jpproved  by  its  members  In  Las  Vegas,  and 
I  may  say  supported  fully  by  the  RFC's  In 
sy  own  State. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  there  are  other 
tU^presently  being  considered  by  the  House 
subcommittee,  and  to  which  I  assume  testi- 
mony before  this  Committee  may  also  make 
reierence.  niese  Include  H.R.  1400.  Intro- 
awed  on  March  24  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
nouse  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Poage.  similar  in 
mat  resprcts  to  S.  3337;  the  Administration 
u»  f  ''^^'■"^^^'<^ed  by  Chairman  Cooley  on 
"ay  3.  HR.  14837;  and  a  much  more  limited 
H.i  »"'''■'*  "'■''*  ^^1^  by  Congressman 
mTi  o.^  ^^^^^  "^^  on'y  other  Senate 
w  .,    ^^^°  *^'"=^  ^  introduced  Frldav  and 

Because  these  proposals  differ  In  detail 
befr»rlL  *^^  subject  of  expert  testimony 
^ore  this  Committee,  which  will  later  con- 

««•  specific  provisions  after  hearing  wit- 


nesses this  week  On  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  direct  my  own  remarks 
to  the  basic  objectives  of  ( 1 1  maintaining  the 
service  and  existence  of  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems, (2)  financing  the  growing  pKJwer  de- 
mands of  their  consumers,  and  (31  enabling 
the  rural  electric  systems  to  take  steps  to- 
ward independence  and  self-sufficiency  and 
away  from  complete  dependence  on  annual 
federal  apprcprlataons  of  2-percent  REA  loan 
funds. 

m 

The  record  of  BEA  is  familiar  to  members 
of  this  Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  REA 
has  been  to  bring  light  and  power  to  rural 
areas  without  central  station  service — towns 
under  1.500  population,  and  farms  which 
until  REA  had  to  fire  up  the  Delco  plant  If 
they  had  power  at  all.  Without  REA.  light 
and  power  would  never  have  come  to  some 
farmers,  and  In  all  rural  areas  would  have 
tjeen  delayed.  The  stated  continuing  objec- 
tive of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  Is  to 
"provide  the  electric  service  required  by  their 
consumers  under  rates  and  conditions  com- 
parable to  those  available  In  urban  commu- 
nities." Area  service  Is  required  of  these  bor- 
rowers— who  have  magnificently  accom- 
plished the  difficult  task  of  reaching  314  con- 
sumers per  mile  of  line  at  revenues  of  only 
$616  per  mile  of  line,  compared  to  utllltlM 
having  30  or  40  customers  and  revenues  of  $7 
or  $8,000  per  mile  of  line. 

Since  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
over  $6  billion  advanced  In  loan  funds  to 
nearly  1.000  cooperatives  and  other  borrow- 
ers has  brought  modern  service  to  5!4  million 
consumers  In  46  States.  In  my  own  State  of 
Kentucky.  In  contrast  to  that  small  band  of 
8,000  farmers  who  enjoyed  electricity  in  1936. 
26  cooperatives  now  distribute  power  over 
57,000  miles  of  line  to  313,142  rural  consum- 
ers. No  Kentucky  borrower  Is  In  default; 
they  have  paid  nearly  $100  million  In  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  their  loans.  It  Is  this 
record  of  successful  operation  and  financial 
Integrity  which  ndw  makes  feasible  the  care- 
fully developed  plan  for  supplemental 
financing  contained  In  S.  3730. 

IV 

The  central  fact  on  which  this  supplemen- 
tal REA  financing  proposal  rests — which  has 
brought  the  cooperatives  to  seek  authority 
beyond  the  2-percent  government  loans,  and 
which  brings  the  Issue  of  new  REA  legisla- 
tion before  this  Committee  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years — is  the  growing  use  of  power 
In  our  country 

Rural  consumers  are  no  different  from 
their  urban  neighbors.  They  constantly  re- 
quire more  power— for  household  appliances. 
TV,  air  conditioning,  home  freezers,  modern 
heating,  and  the  rest.  At  the  same  time, 
electricity  has  enabled  farmers,  in  face  of  the 
diminishing  supply  of  farm  labor,  to  install 
machinery  and  operate  efficiently  so  as  to 
continue  to  supply  the  American  people  with 
ample  food  at  fair  prices. 

To  get  an  Idea  of  the  problem,  In  1935  only 
40  kilowatt  hours  per  month  were  required 
for  the  average  farm.  Today  the  average 
load  for  farm  and  residential  non-farm  con- 
sumers is  478  kw  hours  per  month — and 
this  will  grow.  The  root  of  the  need  of  the 
rural  electric  ccxsperatlves  for  assured  capital 
is  this  growing  dettnand  for  electricity,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
orderly  development  of  rural  electric  systems. 
These  power  demands  must  be  financed  and 
are  entitled  to  be  financed.  Just  as  th*-  growth 
of  private  utilities  must  be  financed. 

For  example.  I  understand  that  the  coun- 
try's private  utilities  plan  to  spend  over  $100 
billion  to  expand  their  own  faclUtlee  In  the 
next  15  years — more  than  doubling  their 
present  capital  Investment  of  $70  billion — 
Just  as  studies  by  NRECA  and  REA  estimate 
that  $8  billion,  In  addition  to  the  $5  billion 


Invested  to  date,  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
15  years  to  meet  power  demands  within  the 
rural  electric  systems. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  I  think  It 
should  be  clear  from  the  outset  that  the 
Issue  is  not  who  shall  serve  new  areas,  or 
whether  "public  power"  shall  replace  "pri- 
vate power". 

It  is  well-known,  and  it  will  r>e  often  stated 
during  these  hearings,  that  rural  areas,  as 
urban  areas  were  before  them,  are  now  almoet 
wholly  reached  by  power  lines.  The  areas 
served  by  cooperative  and  private  systems 
alike  are,  on  the  whole,  already  defined;  so 
It  Is  a  diversion  to  state  as  If  It  were  pertinent 
to  this  financing  proposal  that  97  or  98  or  99 
percent  of  farms  now  receive  central  station 
power. 

Rather,  the  fact  Is  that  within  the  areas 
already  defined  and  served,  whether  by  co- 
operative or  private  systems,  both  rural  and 
urban  power  consumption  Is  doubling  every  8 
or  10  years.  The  REA  program  must  take 
Into  account  this  fact  of  our  national  life, 
just  as  the  utilities  do.  It  must  do  so.  In 
fact,  just  as  do  thousands  of  businesses  and 
banks  In  rural  communities,  and  the  great 
corporations  of  the  nation  as  well,  when  they 
count  on  sales  of  electrical  appliances  to  the 
rural  market  of  $1  bllUon  a  year  and  look 
forward  to  the  steady  growth  of  that  market. 


As  heavier  lines  are  extended  to  conrumers, 
as  the  change  Is  made  from  single  i^ase  to 
three  plirase  service,  as  the  total  power  re- 
quirements of  a  Byst«n  Increase — ^whlch  Is 
the  experience  of  all  systems,  rural  and 
urban — Its  management  must  arrange  to  fi- 
nance this  Investment  In  progress.  With 
respect  to  the  REA  systems,  I  see  two  poeal- 
billtlee: 

First,  the  REA  program  could  contmue  to 
depend  on  annual  appropriations  from  the 
treasury  of  the  2  percent  loan  fimds,  as  now 
provided  by  law.  This  raises,  of  course,  the 
prosp)ect  of  steadily  Increasing  the  annual 
appropriation  to  a  level  which  should  soon 
be  double  that  of  recent  years.  Yet,  It  Is 
not  cle.ar  that  the  Administration  Is  willing 
to  reconunend  nor  the  Congress  approve  such 
Increases. 

We  had  an  example  this  yeen,  when  the 
P>resldenfs  budget  recommended  only  $220 
million  for  REA  loans,  plus  $50  million  car- 
ried over — or  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  loan  applications  of  some  $675  million 
then  expected  to  be  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senaie  know  the 
value  of  the  REA  program,  and  It  has  strong 
support  In  the  Congress.  While  the  budget 
figure  was  Increased  to  $365  million  by  the 
House  and  $376  million  by  the  Senate,  that 
amount  Is  nevertheless  smaller  than  the  $402 
million  originally  authorized  last  year  for  the 
fiscal  1966  REA  loan  program.  So  we  have 
this  example  before  us. 

Yet.  even  without  crises  such  as  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  we  know  that  the  established 
programs  have  entered  a  new- .area  of  com- 
petition for  federal  ftmds.  It  Is  evidently 
the  Intention  of  this  Admimstratlon.  and  I 
believe  Inescapably  will  be  the  concern  of 
futtire  administrations,  to  give  a  high  prior- 
ity to  programs  to  reach  the  enormous  prob- 
lems of  the  cities — housing,  slum  clearance 
and  urtxin  renewal,  transportation  systems, 
water,  delinquency,  and  education.  We  could 
all  give  exampjee,  as  I  have  done  elsewhere. 
It  Is  this  competition  for  funds  which 
leads  me  to  draw  the  parallel,  although  It  Is 
not  exact,  with  the  TVA  Self -Financing  Act 
of  1959 — which  grew  out  of  the  demand  for 
growth  within  the  TVA  system  and  finally 
the  recognition  that  Congress  had  not  pro- 
vided and  would  not  provide  the  Increasing 
funds  which  TVA  needed.  That  Act  has 
worked  well,  with  savings  to  the  government 
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And  taqHTW*  ot  $846  million,  and  last  month 
was  ext«nd0d  by  tb«  Congreas  to  provide  an 
additional  $1  billion  of  •eU-flnanclng  au- 
tborlty. 

Similarly,  I  believe  It  U  the  heart  of  the 
fl.ndlnga£f  the  National  Aaaociatlon  of  Riiral 
ElectrlcCooperatlves,  and  I  asaume  of  the 
Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Admlnlatratlon  Itaelf, 
that  even  if  there  were  no  war,  or  competi- 
tion from  new  programs,  and  even  with 
generous  financing  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  REA  cooperatives  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  their  capital  needs  will  be  met  by 
federal  appropriations. 

Tet,  if  the  annual  REA  appropriations  are 
not  sharply  lncre<taed.  and  if  nothing  else 
Is  done,  the  rural  electric  systems  could  be- 
came obsolescent — their  fine  record  of  serv- 
ice could  falter,  and  the  national  policy  and 
-  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  oomparable 
electric  service  in  the  niral  areas  could  fall. 

It  will  not  fall,  because  the  Congress  and 
the  country  will  not  abandon  millions  of 
t^rm  families,  thousands  of  rural  commu- 
nities, and  the  REA  program.  But  I  do  men- 
tion this  prospect  because  those  who  have 
opposed  REA  from  the  beginning — and  who 
now  oppoee  this  bill  even  though  it  Is  a  step 
In  the  direction  they  have  urged  for  years, 
,away  from  complete  dependence  on  govern- 
ment financing— recognize  that  any  growing 
system  will  either  be  supplied  or  starve. 

The  second  possibility,  then.  Is  to  find  a 
means  that  will  provide  the  funds  needed  by 
the  rural  electric  systems  to  supplement  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress. 

Cooperatives  have  no  stock  to  sell,  for  they 
belong  to  their  user-members.  It  would  be 
dlfflcult  or  ImiM'acUcal  for  a  cooperative  to 
attempt  to  sell  Its  own  securities  to  private 
Investors.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  with  respect  to  the  Production 
Credit  Association  cooperatives,  financed 
through  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  and 
with  respect  to  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
also  within  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
In  these  Banks,  the  Congress  has  established 
a  financial  Institution  which  provides  the 
necessary  link  between  private  investors  and 
the  cooperative  systems  In  which  the  invest- 
ment intimately  rests. 

The  bank — in  this  case  the  Rural  Electric 
Bank — through  its  paid-in  capital,  through 
Its  record  of  soimd  fiscal  operation  in  Issu- 
ing its  own  securities,  and  through  its  ex- 
tension of  sound  loans  timely  repaid,  gives 
assurance  to  private  Investors.  It  would  pool 
the  risk  of  individual  loans,  offering  investors 
confidence  In  the  Bank  itself  rather  than 
doeens  of  particular  situations.  Those  who 
wish  to  invest  In  the  great  development  of 
rural  America  could  do  so  through  their  pur- 
chases of  the  securities  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Bank. 

For  the  rural  electric  systems,  the  Bank 
would  offer  a  single  source  of  funds — having 
known  policies  applicable  to  all  eligible  bor- 
rowers and  coordinated  with  the  policies  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

I  emphasize  this  basic  function:  that  the 
Bank  would  serve  as  a  conduit  through  which 
to  channel  private  investment  to  the  rural 
electric  systems.  It  would  give  the  rural 
electric  systems  which  can  afford  to  do  so  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  private  Investment, 
and  the  responsibility  of  bearing  Its  realistic 
cost. 

The  Bank  would  receive  an  initial  federal 
Investment — and  It  Is  substantial.  But  I 
think  It  puts  this  matter  in  perspective  to 
say  that  the  entire  federal  Investment  would 
represent  only  a  portion  of,  and  actually  be 
taken  from,  the  proceeds  of  loans  and  In- 
terest being  repaid  to  the  federal  government 
by  the  REA  systems. 

The  money  is  out  on  loan  now.  When  re- 
turned to  the  federal  government,  it  would 
■Imply  be  UMd  to  purchase  stock  In  the 
Runa  Electric  Bank.    And  this  federal  In- 


vestment, to  provide  Initial  strength  to  the 
bank,  will  generate  several  times  that  amount 
of  private  Investment. 

The  federal  Investment  would  gradually 
be  replaced  by  Investment  of  the  borrower 
cooperatives  themselves  In  their  bank. 
Meanwhile,  the  federal  government  could 
share  In  any  dividends  paid  on  Bank  stock, 
and  under  8.  3720,  tHe  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees could  at  any  time  limit  the  amount 
of  the  annual  federal  Investment. 

VI 

The  purpose  of  the  Rural  Electric  Bank 
would  be  to  provide  OBpltal  to  those  coopera- 
tives which  have  matured  to  the  point  that 
they  need  not  be  Wholly  dependent  of  2- 
percent  government  loans — and  we  know 
there  are  many  strong  and  efficient  co-ope. 
This  additional  souroe  of  capital  would  sup- 
plement the  appropriated  2-percent  loan 
fimds,  which  will  continue  to  be  required 
for  those  cooperatlvas  having  high  costs  In 
reaching  sparsely  p>Opulated  areas  and  to 
meet  the  purpose  of  tflie  Rural  Electrlflcatlon 
Act  In  bringing  eleotrlclty  to  areas  which 
cannot  be  reached  through  the  usual 
financing. 

The  Rural  Electrla  Bank,  as  I  have  said, 
would  receive  its  initial  capital  through 
Investment  by  the  government  in  Its  capital 
stock.  Repayment  bgr  REA  co-ops  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  On  their  existing  out- 
standing loans  would  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  this  way,  net  to  exceed  $50  million 
annually  could  be  invested  so  that,  after  15 
years,  a  total  of  up  to  $750  million  annually 
would  be  available. 

Additional  capital  would  be  provided  to 
the  Bank  through  the  requirement  that 
cooperatives  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Bank 
would  Invest  5  percent  of  their  loan  In  bank 
stock — Just  as  farmers  Invest  In  their  PCA 
when  they  get  a  loati.  Eligible  co-op  bor- 
rowers, and  Individual  REA  consumers  them- 
selves, could  also  Invest  in  the  Bank. 

With  this  Invested  capital  as  security  for 
Its  operations,  the  R*al  Electric  Bank  would 
then  Issue  debenturaB  to  be  sold  to  private 
investors,  up  to  a  limit  of  8  times  the 
amount  of  the  paid-in  capital — although  at 
first,  of  course,  the  ratio  would  be  lower, 
about  3  or  4  times. 

The  funds  secured  tn  this  way  by  the  Rural 
Electric  Bank,  from  the  government  Invest- 
ment of  REA  loan  repayments,  and  chiefly 
from  the  sale  of  its  securities  to  private  In- 
vestors, would  then  be  loaned  by  the  Bank 
to   rural    electric   coQ|)eratlve8. 

The  plan  calls  for  two'  levels  of  Interest 
on  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank.  The  first 
would  be  an  Intermediate  rate — 3  percent,  or 
perhaps  4  percent  a*  recommended  by  the 
Administration.  The  second  rate  of  interest, 
for  cooperatives  in  a  strong  position,  would 
reflect  the  cost  of  money. 

The  Rural  Electrlo  Bank  would  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  which  would 
Include  officials  of  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  representatives  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  Tlie  REA  Administrator 
would  serve  as  the  ctilef  executive  officer  or 
Governor  of  the  Bank.  As  the  Federal  in- 
vestment was  retired  over  a  period  of  years, 
control  would  eventuHly  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  cooperatives  themselves. 

In  this  way.  the  plftn  would  maintain  the 
present  2-percent  loan  program  for  those 
systems  that  have  na«;  yet  attained  flnanclal 
strength  to  reach  their  objectives  without 
this  source  of  fun«s.  It  would  provide 
through  the  Rural  Electric  Bank  50-year 
loans  at  a  higher  rate,  sufficient  to  attract 
private  capital.  In  short,  by  treating,  the 
sound  economic  growth  of  the  REC's  as  a 
resource  which  could  attract  private  invest- 
ment to  rural  electric  systems  through  the 
Rural  Electric  Bank,  it  would  provide  the 
capital  to  finance  tlie  growing  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 
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Before  concluding.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  list  In  slmpuned  form  the 
principal  changes  made  between  S.  3337  and 
S.  3720.  The  new  bill.  S.  3720,  to  which  I 
hope  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiwe  and  offi- 
cials of  the  NRECA  will  direct  their  testi- 
mony, provides : 

(a)  Federal  capitalization  of  Rural  Elec- 
tric Bank  up  to  «750  million,  not  to  exceed 
S50  million  a  year  for  15  years,  and  subject 
to  appropriations  limitations;  rather  than 
up  to  «1  billion  using  all  net  proceeds  of  loan 
repayments.  (Federal  capltaUzatlon  of 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  up  to  $300  million, 
rather  than  $500  million.) 

(b)  Borrowing  power  of  the  Banks  not  to 
exceed  8,  times  paid-in  capital,  rather  than 
10  tlmes^ 

( c )  Dividends  to  be  paid  on  Class  A  stock 
held  by  the  United  States,  at  same  rate  as 
on  stock  held  by  co-ops. 

( d  I  Bank  board  of  13  members— REA  Ad- 
ministrator, 6  named  by  President.  6  from 
co-ops;  rather  than  10  directors  including 
6  co-op  directors  having  one-half  vote  each 
until  conversion.  None  of  the  6  members 
named  by  President  to  be  employees  of  the 
REA.  but  3  shall  be  from  USDA,  3  from 
public. 

(ei  Conversion  to  REC  borrower  control 
when  two-thirds  of  stock  Is  held  by  bor- 
rowers, rather  than  one-half.  Also,  specifies 
that  Congress  may  continue  to  review  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  after  all  Class  A  stock  is 
redeemed  and  retired. 

(f)  Criteria  for  any  acquisition  using 
Bank  loans,  and  for  any  G  &  T  loans  made 
"to  Improve  the  efficiency  or  flnanclal  stabil- 
ity of  electric  systems". 

(g)  New  provision  to  same  purpose  as 
appropriations  language  of  recent  years,  re- 
quiring that  prior  to  Initial  G  &  T  loan 
from  Bank,  the  borrower  advertise  for  Arm 
bids  on  wholesale  power,  and  a  determination 
that  cost  of  power  would  be  less  than  any 
such  bid. 

(hi  New  provision  that  total  generating 
facilities  financed  by  REA  may  never  exceed 
5  percent  of  total  US  capacity. 

(1)  Omits  the  Intention  to  exempt  bor- 
rowers from  FPC  Jurisdiction,  and  the  pro- 
vision permitting  Bank  to  make  Section  5 
loans  (to  consumers  themselves.  1 

While  I  have  tried  to  present  the  need  for 
supplemental  financing  and  the  operation  of 
this  plan  In  understandable  terms,  the  pro- 
posal is  major  legislation  and  Is  not  simple. 
Details  of  S.  3720  which  may  not  attract 
public  attention  could  be  critical  to  the 
successful  operation  of  this  proposal.  It 
presents  Issues  which  will  be  hard  fought— 
for  they  represent  not  only  an  opportunity 
for  the  cooperatives  to  move  toward  inde- 
pendence and  .stand  on  their  owti  feet,  but 
also  the  chance  for  others  to  misread  their  In- 
tentions, deny  their  accomplishments,  and 
attack  their  future. 

We  know  the  committee  will  receive  testi- 
mony dlrect€>d  to  every  provision  of  these 
bills,  and  that  it  will  require  work  to  bring 
from  this  committee  and  enact  the  supple- 
mental REA  financing  system.  But  tbe  work 
has  begun,  and  I  have  confidence  in  the 
legislative  process,  I  know  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chairman  and  all  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  hear  and  consider  all 
views,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  with  pa- 
tience and  the  good  faith  of  all  concerned 
a  practical,  constructive  and  genuinely  help- 
ful plan  can  be  adopted. 

It  can  be  a  plan  which  will  not  only  help 
assure  the  future  of  rural  America  as  an 
organic  p>art  of  a  growing  and  developing 
nation,  and  one  which  will  be  a  credit  to  our 
system,  but  also  a  plan  which  will  help 
sustain  the  economic  life  of  thousands  of 
other   communities  and  private  businesses. 


including  the  private  utilities,  whose  pros- 
ptrity  also  rests  on  the  undiminished  vitality 
0.'  the  nation   as   a  whole. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SE.NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  19,  1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  on  which  I  serve,  has  held 
hearings  on  the  proposal  to  provide  a 
means  of  supplemental  financing  for  the 
REA  cooperatives,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate  with  Senator  B.^ss  and  others. 

Following  my  own  appearance  on  Mon- 
day, the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Farm  Credit  heard  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Honorable  Mike  Monroney. 

Senator  Monroney  has  been  a  strong 
fighter  for  the  REA  program,  because 
he  knows  the  accomplishments  and  un- 
derstands the  needs  of  the  rural  electric 
systems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tds  statement  before  our  subcommittee 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet, 

Beiobe    the    Subcommittee    on    AoRictm,- 

TuuAL  CaEDrr  and  Rorai.  Electhitication  or 

THE     Se.NATE     COMMrrTEE     ON      AGRICTTLTOHE 
A.VD    POEESTHT,    on     THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OV 

RinuL    Electtric     and     Rorai.     Telocphone 
Banks 

Of  all  the  Imaginative  projects  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  begun  In  this  century,  few  faced 
difficulties  more  complicated  than  those  over- 
come In  bringing  light  and  electricity  to 
rural  Amerlc.i.  Pew  social  and  economic  re- 
forms have  been  as  successful  as  the  rural 
electrtflcation  program.  It  Is  a  story  re- 
counted with  pride  by  Presidents  and  a 
reality  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the  leaders 
of  many  n.itlons  whose  rural  people  still  are 
without  light  and  electric  power. 

This  .success  was  achieved  by  the  dedicated 
florts  of  thousands  of  rural  Americans  who 
formed  non-profit  cooperatives  In  almost 
every  State  of  the  union  and  went  about 
doing  what  the  private  utilities  had  always 
said  was  lmpos.sible.  These  member-owned 
cooperati\e,s  built  the  lines  and  strung  ihe 
vifes  that  stretched  across  the  prairies  and 
OTer  the  hills  into  the  homes  and  bams  of  otir 
farm  families. 

They  accomplished  the  impossible  and 
t^-?lr  achievement  is  one  which  President 
Johnson  praised  In  the  speech  he  gave  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  last  vear,  when  he 
tald: 

"In  the  countryside  where  I  was  born,  and 
*aere  I  Uve.  I  have  seen  the  night  llluml- 
^led,  and  the  kitchen  warmed,  and  the 
aome  heated,  where  once  the  cheerless  night 
•M  the  ceaseless  cold  held  sway.  And  all 
tms  happened  because  electricity  came  to  our 
««  along  the  humming  wires'  of  the  REA. 
««ctrlflcatlon  of  the  countryside — yes,  that, 
too,  u  impressive." 

-^^335  only  11  per  cent  of  all  farms  In  the 
^onea  States  had  electric  service.     In  my 
""^  State  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
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farms  had  electric  service  In  1935.  Today 
over  98  per  cent  have  the  benefit  of  It. 

Through  the  RCA's  the  countryside  has 
been  energized.  The  soundness  of  the 
original  concept — the  ability  of  the  electric 
cooperatives  to  meet  their  obligations  to  re- 
pay the  substantial  federal  Investment  In 
them — has  teen  proven.  In  Oklahoma  no 
borrower  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration Is  overdue  in  Its  payments.  The 
nationwide  record  of  REA  repayment  Is  better 
than  that  of  most  private  lending  institu- 
tions. The  success  of  the  program  Is 
imchallenged. 

But  even  though  the  cooperatives  have 
been  successful  in  fulfilling  the  ptirpa'-es  for 
which  they  were  created  and  have  met  their 
tinanclal  and  pubUc  service  obligations,  they 
now  face  a  crisis  No  permanent  long  range 
solution  has  been  found  to  meet  their  con- 
tinuing and  Increasing  flnanclal  needs.  The 
financial  crisis  which  exists  is  caused  In  large 
part  b*^  the  very  success  of  the  cooperative 
program. 

De.splte  Increasiiiig  power  demands  by  their 
consumers  and  an  Increase  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  consumers,  the  REA's  stlU  serve 
predominantly  sparsely  populated  areas. 
Throughout  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  density 
on  REA  borrowers'  system  is  only  3  5  con- 
sumers per  mile  of  line  and  the  average 
annual  revenue  Is  only  8516  per  mile  In 
Oklahoma,  the  figures  are  only  2..S  consumers 
per  mile  and  $321  In  revenue.  In  some  of 
the  western  states  the  consimier  density 
and  revenues  per  mile  are  even  lower.  This 
contrasts  with  the  34  consumers  per  mile 
of  Class  A  and  B  Investor-owned  utili- 
ties with  average  revenues  of  $7,820  per  mile. 
The  cooperatives'  cost  of  providing  service 
Is,  therefore,  greater,  even  thovigh  they  have 
enjoyed  certain  tax  benefits  and  low  Interest 
rate  loans  from  the  federal  government. 

Because  the  cooperatives  have  enjoyed 
these  advantages,  they  have  been  subjected 
to  constant  criticism  from  the  private  utili- 
ties and  their  stockholders.  PEA  critics  over- 
look or  Ignore  the  Importance  of  electric 
power  to  the  American  farn^r,  whose  fan- 
tastic production  of  food  and  fiber  is  actually 
the  principal  weapon  In  the  arsenal  of  the 
free  world.  Their  criticism,  however,  can- 
not detract  from  the  Important  public  service 
the  cooperatives  have  provided  during  the 
past  30  years,  nor  can  it  legitimately  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  providing  them  a 
means  to  obtain  capital  for  necessary  im- 
provements In  their  facilities. 

The  issue  before  the  Committee  Is  what 
role  the  cooperatives  will  have  in  providing 
needed  electric  and  telephone  ser'vlce  to 
rural  America.  I  think  they  have  played  a 
vital  role  up  to  now.  These  programs  have 
been  so  successful  that  no  one  can  deny 
them  a  part  to  play  in  the  future. 

The  goal  of  this  pending  legislation  should 
be  the  attairunent  of  economic  and  financial 
self-sufficiency.  Although  the  cooperatives 
are  well  on  their  way  toward  maturity,  they 
have  not  reached  It  yet.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  establish  a  supplemental 
financing  such  as  proposed  here  Tliis  will 
make  much-needed  funds  available  now  to 
the  cooperatives  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
able them  over  the  long  pull  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

Until  that  time  the  cooperatives  will  need 
interim  financing  at  intermediate  interest 
rates  and  at  the  more  favorable  rate  now 
available.  The  power  demands  on  their  sys- 
tems have  almost  doubled  In  the  past  10 
years.  In  1955  the  average  monthly  con- 
sumer constm[iptlon  was  242  kUowatt  hours 
per  month.  By  1965.  the  average  consump- 
tion rose  to  479  kilowatt  hours  per  month. 
In  the  late  thirties,  the  average  monthly 
consumption  was  less  than  40  kilowatt 
hours. 


Demand  has  also  Increased  as  cities  and 
suburbs  have  spread  Into  areas  previously 
Inhabited  by  the  farm  population  only.  Now 
that  the  demand  has  increased  aj^d  the 
population  has  shifted  Into  cooperative  serv- 
ice areas,  the  cooperatives  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  to  provide  the 
needed  service. 

The  establishment  of  a  rural  electric  bank 
and  a  rural  telephone  bank,  along  the  lines 
of  the  financing  Institutions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  will 
give  the  cooperatives  the  Interim  supple- 
mental financing  they  need.  These  will  be- 
come permanent  financial  Institutions  from 
which  the  REA's  can  ultimately  obtain  all 
their  capital  needs. 

The  private  utilities  have  opposed  the  co- 
operative program  and  are  fearful  of  further 
encroachment  into  private  utility  servloe 
areas.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  believe  the 
criticism  Is  unjustified.  I  beUeye  such  fean 
are  exaggerated. 

Most  of  the  so-called  rural  electric  co- 
operative competition  has  occurred  because 
of  the  farmers'  Increasing  electric  energy  de- 
mands and  the  shift  in  population.  I  beUeve 
the  boundaries  of  RXA  service  areas  should 
continue  to  be  set  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, but  I  do  not  beUeve  that  cooperatives 
should  be  kicked  out  of  a  previously  sparsely 
populated  area  Just  because  population  has 
ii^creased  and  energy  demands  have  grown  to 
the  point  where  private  utilities  now  see  a 
profitable  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  3337, 
the  bill  Introduced  by  Senators  Bass  and 
Cooper  on  May  10  and  co-sponsored  by  28 
Senators.  Over  the  weekend  I  have  studied 
the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Coopia  on 
Friday.  I  believe  the  bill  Is  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  S.  3387  and  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Administration.  Sena- 
tor CooPEX's  bin  also  contains  limitations  on 
the  lending  power  of  the  electric  bank  which 
I  believe  provide  adequate  protection  for  the 
private  utilities  that  have  objected  so  stren- 
uously to  the  concept  of  the  bank. 

I  endorse  Senator  Cooper's  bill  and  com- 
pliment him  on  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
to  resolve  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  about  the  establishment  of  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  banks. 

The  private  utilities  have  expressed  con- 
siderable concern  about  generation  and 
transmission  cooperatives  and  the  possibility 
of  unlimited  expansion  with  the  additional 
lending  power  available  under  the  rural  elec- 
tric bank.  This  concern  should  be  placed  In 
proper  perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  only  31  per  cent  of  the 
money  lent  by  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration has  gone  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities. 

Second,  these  loans  have  been  made  only 
when  cooperatives  have  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase an  adequate  and  dependable  supply  of 
power,  when  power  costs  would  be  reduced, 
or  when  the  security  and  effectiveness  of  the 
cooperative  system  has  been  threatened. 

Third,  the  cooperatives  purchase  more  than 
35  per  cent  of  their  power  directly  from  pri- 
vate utilities.  This  means  that  the  subsidies 
which  REA's  have  received  have  been  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  also  to  the  private  power  In- 
dustry. In  fiscal  1965  this  amounted  to  121 
million  dollars  in  direct  purchases  from  the 
private  companies. 

And  fourth,  the  G  &  T  cooperatives  which 
some  private  utility  spokesmen  seem  to  view 
as  a  socialistic  threat  generate  only  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  kilowatt  hour^  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States.  They  account 
for  only  about  one  percent  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  sale  of  such  energy. 

Under  Senator  Coom's  bill  the  generating 
capacity  of  O  &  T  cooperatives  is  limited  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity In  the  United  States.  Senator  Coopzb's 
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bill  kl«o  llmlU  tbe  ciunulatlve  alBe  of  any 
acquisition  of  electric  facUltlee  by  coopera- 
tlvea  to  5.000  non -rural  connectlona.  In  ad- 
dition, no  loan  may  be  made  to  a  O  &  T 
oooperatlTe  wblcb  would  dlaplace  power  sup- 
plied by  private  companies  uzaesa  tiie  co- 
operative has  advertised  for  bids  for  the 
power  supply  it  needs  and  unless  the  cost  of 
the  power  under  tbe  proposed  loan  to  the 
cooperative  Is  lower  than  the  coat  of  power 
under  the  lowest  bid  submitted. 

With  these  restrictions  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  private  utilities  are  adequately  pro- 
tected against  unwarranted  eipanelons  of 
a  &  T  cooperaUves,  as  weU  as  any  possible 
Increase  In  competition  for  non-rural  cus- 
tomen. 

This  entire  matter  has  been  under  ex- 
tensive study  for  many  months  and  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  8730  contain  a  number  of 
refinements  to  Insure  the  continued  success 
Of  runl  electric  and  rural  telephone  coopera- 


HOUSE  OF  REPR£»NTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22, 1966 

The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  mercy;  so 
that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  att  our 
daya.— Psalm  90:  14. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  art 
a  tower  of  defense  to  all  who  put  their 

tnut  In  Thee— we  come  before  Thee  this 
moment  in  gratitude  for  Thy  steadfast 
love  and  for  Thy  «idurlng  faithfulness. 
In  Thee  alone  Is  our  hope,  our  strength, 
and  our  very  life.  Inspire  us.  the  leaders 
of  our  people,  with  a  clear  vision  and  a 
definite  mission  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
country  with  clean  minds,  understanding 
hearts,  and  loyal  spirits.  We  pray  that 
Thy  spirit  may  be  so  alive  within  us 
that  we  will  be  men  who  put  truth  be- 
fore falsehood,  good  will  above  111  will, 
self-denial  In  place  of  self-interest,  high 
principles  over  low  prejudices — so  shall 
we  be  champions  of  Justice  and  peace,  so 
shall  we  continue  to  hold  a  high  regard 
for  personality  everywhere.  May  Thy 
will  be  done  in  us  and  in  all  men.  In 
the  IkCaster's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  18, 1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  8760.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  OU  PoUutlon  Act.  lOfll  (83  V3.C.  1001- 
lOlS),  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  PoUutlon  of  the  Sea  by  OU,  1B64,  as 
aiXMnded.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Soutte  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


Uves  under  a  varlely  of  situations  that  may 
develop  over  the  ye«ra  to  come. 

Highlights  of  the  bill  that  are  of  particular 
interest  to  me  include  the  provtslons  that 
limit  federal  capitalization  to  not  more  than 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year,  up  to  a  total  of 
750  million  dollars 

The  bill  also  llmiu  the  lending  power  of 
the  banlc  to  a  sum  not  to  exceed  eight  times 
the  paid-in  capital.  This  1^  a  more  conserva- 
tive reetrlctlon  than  had  previously  been 
considered. 

Another  provlslojl  that  will  lend  Integrity 
to  the  bank  Is  the' provision  that  borrower 
control  will  occur  only  after  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  is  held  by  the  borrowers  rather 
than  one-half  as  iiad  been  suggested  In 
earUer  versions. 

One  cannot  foresee  all  of  the  future  needs 
that  will  undoubtecUy  occupy  the  members 
of  this  bank  boar4  once  it  is  established, 
but  the  bill  provlites  for  a  membership  on 
the  Board  that  wUl  have  the  expertise  in 


the  vital  areas  of  management  and  finance 
needed  to  deal  with  future  problems.  At 
the  same  time  the  bill  creates  an  instni- 
mentallty  capable  of  meeting  the  fabulous 
opportunities  of  the  2l8t  centurj— provld- 
Ing  we  deal  successfully  with  the  diallenges 
of  today  by  bringing  It  Into  being  at  this 
time. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  r  believe 
the  cooperatives  have  an  important  part  to 
play  In  the  future  in  providing  elecuic 
and  telephone  service  to  rural  are.is  They 
have  substantial  capital  needs  which  must 
be  met  and  due  to  their  higher  operating 
costs,  low  density  and  meager  revenues,  they 
cannot  pay  prime  bank  rates  at  the  present 
time. 

I  support  S.  3720  as  the  right  approach 
to  meet  those  capital  needs  and  to  achieve 
the  ulUmate  goal  of  freedom  from  financial 
dependence  on  the  federal  government.  I 
urge  this  committee  to  take  action  this  year 
to  establish  this  new  program. 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

HJl.  15941.  An  aat  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  qf  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes.  i 

The  message  alko  armounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15^41)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Hin,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  SrtNms.  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mrs.  S^ith  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al»o  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  thS*  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  hCl  *S.  3052)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  highway  safety  program 
through  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  accelerate  highway  trafflc  safety  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Gruen- 
INC,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  FVjnc  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  ' 

The  message  alio  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15456)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  alio  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lovrtng  title : 

S.  3663.  An  act  f»r  the  relief  of  Dlnesh 
Kumar  Poddar. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested; 

S.  476.  An  act  to  fcmend  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1950,  providing  for  the  construc- 


tion of  alrporte  in  or  In  cloee  proximity  to 
national  parlts,  national  monuments,  and 
national  recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1596.  An  act  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving 
Into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3197.  An  act  to  amend  section  416  ol 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958; 

3. 3446.  An  act  to  oonsolidate  and  reen- 
act  certain  of  the  shipping  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3708.  An  act  to  assist  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding  slmn 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  In  those  areas,  to  assist  and  en- 
courage planned  metropolitan  development, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170,  74th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio  to  be  an  alternate  delegate  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Teheran,  Iran,  Septem- 
ber 27  to  October  4.  1966. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
689,  84th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Clark 
to  be  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
Prance.  November  14  to  19.  1966. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
U.S.  GROUP  OF  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC TREATY  PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689.  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  as  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoJ  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton],  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers] . 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 


AuNDs],  the  gentleman  from  Michigsm 
[Mr.  Chamberlain],  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  tMr.  FindleyI. 


MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1967,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14596)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
>by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Whitten, 
Natcher,  Hul"l,  Morris,  Mahon,  Michel, 
Langen.  and  Bow. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY,  SUBCOM- 
MFTTEE  ON  ELECTIONS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sut>commit- 
tee  on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  {jermitted 
to  sit  during  genersd  debate  today,  Au- 
gust 22. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY,  AD  HOC 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Ctaimittee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
be  rermitted  to  sit  during  genei-al  debate 
today,  August  22. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ONE   HUNDRED    AND    FORTY    MIL- 
LION DOLLARS  STOLEN  IN  GHANA 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
oPeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr 
^e^r.  in  yesterday's  paper  there  was 
«n  AP  story  frcwn  Ghana  to  the  effect 
Wat  since  the  date  of  the  birth  of  that 
nauon.  March  6.  1967.  until  the  date  of 


the  most  recent  coup,  February  24  of  this 
year,  the  oCBcials  of  that  country  of 
Ghana  had  stolen  $140  million--$140 
million. 

Only  one  has  confessed  and  he  stated 
that' he  received  illegally  $5,600,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  checked  with  the  clerk 
of  our  committee  this  morning  to  find 
out  how  much  we  have  given  Ghana  be- 
tween those  dates  tuid  the  answer  was 
$163  mUllon. 

Now  $140  million  was  stolen  from  some- 
where— I  assume  from  the  $163  million 
that  we  gave  them  under  the  foreign  aid 
program.  If  that  be  true,  then  we  must 
Increase  our  appropriation  for  Ghana 
because  they  are  not  getting  anything 
like  their  share  of  what  is  coming  to 
them. 


TELEGRAMS  AND  LETTERS  DEMON- 
STRATE THAT  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  ARE  DEEPLY  CONCERNED 
OVER  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  tremendously 
aroused  by  high  interest  and  tight  money. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  by  lack  of 
action  to  correct  this  tragic  situation. 

The  national  crisis  of  high  interest 
has  prompted  more  mail  to  my  oflacc  than 
any  issue  since  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  last  Saturday  mominp,  I 
received  more  than  75  telegrams  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  country.  These 
telegrams  demanded  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  bring  down  these  usurious 
interest  charges.  In  addition,  I  am  re- 
ceiving hundreds  of  letters  on  this  issue. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  likewi.se  are 
receiving  heavy  mall  against  the  high 
interest  rate  policies.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  Congress  cannot  long 
delay  taking  meaningful  ster>s  to  bring 
the  American  people  relief. 

H.R.  14026  is  expected  to  come  before 
the  House  in  early  September.  This  bill. 
which  lowers  interest  rate  to  4' 2  l>erccnt 
on  consumer  certificates  of  deposit,  will 
put  the  Congre.ss  on  record  for  lower 
and  lower  interest  rates. 

H.R.  14026  will  be  a  clear-cut  test  of 
the  will  of  Congress  on  interest  rates. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  move  swiftly 
to  pa,ss  H.R.  14026.  In  any  event.  I  feel 
very  stronsly  that  this  89th  Congress 
should  not  adjourn  until  it  has  solved 
the  problem  created  by  high  interest  and 
tipht  money.  We  should  not  walk  off  and 
leave  this  job  undone. 


REBELS  WITH  A  CAUSE 
Mr.    BERRY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  paragraph 
in  an  article  carried  by  the  Washington 
Post  under  the  date  of  August  19.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Anacostia  Youth  Get 
Role  in  Melee  Probe;  Area  Center 
Quizzed." 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  article 
are  as  follows: 

DlBtrlct  Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner 
yesterday  gave  the  young  people  of  Anacoetia 
one  of  the  things  they  wanted,  a  major  voice 
In  the  committee  that  will  try  to  determine 
why  the  police  station  there  was  stoned  Mon- 
day night. 

'Walter  Williams.  20,  a  Barry  F'arm  resident 
and  member  of  Rebels  With  a  Cause,  an  or- 
ganization financed  by  the  city's  anti-pov- 
erty agency,  will  come  in  on  equal  footing 
with  the  other  two  cochalrmen.  banker 
Henry  K.  WlUard  n  and  Urban  League  chief 
Sterling  Tucker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  the  statement  In 
the  news  release: 

Walter  Williams  .  .  .  member  of  Rebels 
With  a  Cause,  an  organization  financed  by 
the  city's  antlpoverty  agency,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  unless  the  news  story 
is  wrong,  my  taxes  and  the  taxes  of 
everybody  in  South  Dakota  and  the  other 
49  States  are  going  to  finance  an  organi- 
zation known  as  Rebels  With  a  Cause 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  respon- 
sible, or  may  or  may  not  have  taken  part 
in  the  melee  that  occurred  at  the  Ana- 
costia  police  station  Monday  night  of  last 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  what  our  tax 
money  is  being  used  for,  the  promotion 
of  riots  and  violence,  then  I  say  it  is  time 
this  Congress  and  especially  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  this  House  take 
a  long  look  at  this  kind  of  abuse  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  what  is  known  as 
the  Great  Society  ? 


SMALL     RECLAMATION     PROJECTS 
ACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  blU  S.  602.  an  act  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  f ollow's : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  1858) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  602 1 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  ol  1966,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
for.ows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  further 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  tbe 
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following:  TbAt  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  IQM  (70  Stat.  1044),  a«  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  432a  et  eeq.)  la  hereby  further 
amended  aa  follows: 

"(1)  In  section  2,  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  the  first 
two  provisos  thereto  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'The  term  "project" 
shall  not  include  any  such  imdertaklng,  unit. 
or  program  the  cost  of  which  exceeds  f  10,000.- 
000,  and  no  loan,  grant,  or  combination 
tharaof  for  any  project  shall  be  In  excess  of 
•6,000,000: '  and  by  striking  out  'And  provided 
ftnther,'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•Provided.'; 

"(3)  In  section  4,  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
subeectlon  (a)  the  following:  'The  costs  of 
means  and  measures  to  prevent  loss  of  and 
damage  to  fish  and  wUdlUe  resources  shall  be 
considered  as  project  costs  and  allocated  as 
may  be  appropriate  among  project  func- 
tions.'; 

"(8)  In  section  4,  subsection  (b) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  'construction'  from  the 
phrase  which  now  reads  'and  willing  to 
finance  otherwise  than  by  loan  and  grant 
under  this  Act  such  portion  of  the  cost  of 
construction'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thM'eof 
'the  project^  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
parenthetical  phrase  which  follows  there- 
after ',  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
5(b)(2)  hereof,';  and  by  changing  the  colon 
<:)  to  a  period  (.)  and  striking  out  the  re- 
mainder of  said  subsection: 

"(4)  In  sActlon  6,  by  striking  out  the 
present  text  of  items  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and 
inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(a)  the  maximum  amount  of  any  loan  to 
be  made  to  the  organization  and  the  time 
and  method  of  making  the  same  available 
to  the  organization.  Said  loan  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  leaser  of  (1)  $6,500,000  or  (3)  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  th«  project  minus  the 
contribution  of  the  local  organization  as  pro- 
vided In  section  4(b)  and  the  amount  of  the 
grant  approved; 

'"(b)  the  ntaxlmum  amount  of  any  grant 
to  tM  accorded  the  organization.  Said  grant 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  following: 
(1)  the  costs  of  Investigations,  siirveys,  and 
engineering  and  other  services  necessary  to 
the  preparation  of  prop>osals  and  plans  for 
the  project  allocable  to  flab  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement or  public  recreation;  (2)  one-half 
the  coats  of  acquiring  lands  or  Interests 
therein  for  a  reservoir  or  other  area  to  be  op- 
erated for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  or 
public  recreation  purposes;  (3)  one-half  the 
costs  of  basic  public  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties or  facilities  serving  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  purposes  exclusively;  (4)  one- 
half  the  costs  of  construction  of  Joint  use 
facilities  properly  allocable  to  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  or  public  recreation:  and 
(5)  that  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
structing the  project  which,  if  it  were  con- 
structed as  a  Federal  reclamation  project, 
would  be  properly  allocable  to  functions, 
other  than  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement,  which  are  nonreimbursable 
under  general  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
such  projects  ;i 

"  '(c)  a  plan  of  repayment  by  the  organi- 
zation of  ( 1 )  the  sums  lent  to  It  in  not  more 
than  fifty  years  from  the  date  when  the  prin- 
cipal benefits  of  the  project  first  become 
available;  (2)  Interest,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  contract 
is  executed,  on  the  basis  of  the  computed 
average  Interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  Its  outstanding  marketable  public  ob- 
ligations, which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
Issue,  and  by  adjiisting  such  average  rate  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  on 
that  imrtlon  of  the  loan  which  Is  attributable 
to  furnishing  irrigation  benefits  in  each  par- 
ticular year  to  land  held  in  private  ownership 
by  any  one  owner  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  irrigable  acres;  and  (3)  in  the  case 


of  any  project  Involving  an  allocation  to 
domestic,  industrial,  or  municipal  water  sup- 
ply, or  commercial  power,  interest  on  the 
unamortized  balance  of  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  the  loan  at  a  rate  as  determined  in 
(2)  above;', 

••(5)  In  section  8.  by  striking  out  'Act  of 
August  14,  1946  (60  $tat.  1030)'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  Tl^h  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  (48  Stat.  401),  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  661  et  seq  » ': 

"(6)  In  section  10,  by  striking  out  '$100.- 
000.000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$200.- 
000.000'. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  co»tained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  or  affect  In  any  way  the 
terms  on  which  any  loan  or  grant  has  been 
made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

WaTME    N.    ASPINAIX, 

Wali*r  Rockrs. 
HARotD  T.  Johnson, 

JOHN'P.  SaTIOR, 
Ed    RflNTCKE, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henrt  M.  Jackson. 
CXiNtoN  P    Anderson. 
F^AN^  E.  Moss. 
Thoi^as  H.  Kuchel, 
Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  t^e  Part  of  the  Senate. 

StatImcnt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  oij  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hovises  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill.  B.  602.  to  amend  the 
Small  Reclamatlor  Pjojects  Act  of  1056.  sub- 
mit this  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
onunended  In  the  accompanying  conference 
report.  The  three  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  language  agreed  upon  and  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  are  ex- 
plained   hereinafter. 

geographical  COVOlAGE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Senate-passed  bill  made  no  change 
In  the  basic  act  with  re8p>ect  to  the  geo- 
graphical coverage  of  the  program  (presently 
limited  to  the  17  western  reclamation  States 
and  Hawaii).  The  House  amendment  ex- 
tended the  small  reeiamatlon  projects  pro- 
gram to  the  entire  Uhlted  States — an  action 
prompted  by  the  ev#r-growlng  water  prob- 
lems and  needs  throughout  the  Nation.  On 
the  basis  of  strong  Indication  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  la  little  interest  In  the 
Eastern  States  In  tlie  benefits  which  this 
program  provides,  tie  conference  commit- 
tee agreed  to  retain  Ifce  present  geographical 
coverage  and  continue  the  program  only  In 
the  17  reclamation  States  and  Hawaii. 

CEILING     on     the     AM^''NT     OF     THE     LOAN     AND 
GtANT 

The  Senate-passed  bill  includf^  langii.ige' 
to    amend    the    bivslc    act    by    Increasing   the 
mixlmum  amovint  of  any  loan  or  combina- 
tion loan  and  gram  for  a  single  project  from 
•5.000.000  to  $7,500.0^0. 

The  House  amendment  retained  the  $5 
million  llmlt,-itlon  but  with  qualifying  lan- 
guage to  permit  adjjxstment  of  the  amount 
to  reflect  changes  it  costs  of  con.-'tnictlon 
of  the  types  Involve^  In  the  particular  proj- 
ect which  may  have  occurred  between  Jan- 
uary 1.  1957.  and  Janu.iry  1  of  the  year  In 
which  the  loan  Is  mit^le.  At  the  present  time, 
the  language  of  the  3ouse  amenriment  would 
provide  a  celling  of  between  $6  million  and 
$6.5  million  dependi|ig  \ipon  the  particular 
project  Involved. 

The  conference  cftmmittee  adopted  lan- 
guage which  places  •  celling  of  «6, 500.000  on 
the  iunount  of  any  Iftan  or  combination  loan 
and  grant  for  any  single  project  A  specific 
amount  seemed  pratferable  In  view  of  the 
problems  that  would  be  Inherent  In  admin- 
istering the  House  language.  The  86.500.000 
figure  Is  considered  an  equitable  amourtt  on 
the  basis  of  Increasfs  In  construction  costs 


since  the  enactment  of  the  basic  act  10  ve^irB 
ago.  In  other  words,  at  today's  prices.  $6,500.- 
000  win  purchase  about  the  same  In  the  way 
of  project  works  and  facilities  as  $5,000  000 
would  have  paid  for  10  years  ago. 

INTEREST  RATE 

The  formula  included  In  the  Senate-pa-ssed 
bill  for  determining  the  Interest  rate  to  be 
used  In  repaying  those  portions  of  any  loan 
allocable  to  the  Irrigation  of  excess  lands,  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  .supply  and 
to  commercial  power  Is  the  formula  based  on 
coupon  rates  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Congress  in  recent  years  for  various  Federal 
water  project  programs. 

The  House  amendment  made  no  change  In 
the  interest  formula  in  the  basic  act  which  is 
based  on  yield  rather  than  coufxm  rates 

The  conference  committee  adopted  the  in- 
terest formula  embodied  In  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  In  the  Interest  of  maintaining 
consistency  among  all  Federal  programs  It 
seemed  pmrtlcularly  important  that  there 
be  consistency  between  the  Interest  rate  used 
for  this  small  reclamation  projects  program 
and  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act. 

ANALYSIS   or   LANGUAGE   OF   THE    CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  language  of  the  conference  report 
makes  the  following  Important  changes  in 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956; 

il)  The  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  a  loan 
or  combination  loan  and  grant  for  any  one 
project  l6  Increased  from  $5  million  to  $6.5 
million. 

(2)  The  formula  used  for  determining  the 
Interest  rate  for  the  interest-bearing  por- 
tions of  loans  under  this  act  Is  changed  from 
a  formula  based  on  yield  to  a  formula  based 
on  coupon  rates. 

(3)  New  language  Is  added  updating  the 
basic  act  by  Incorporating  recently  adopted 
cost-sharing  policies  applicable  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.  This  Ij 
substantially  the  same  as  In  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  602. 

(4)  An  additional  $100  mlUlon  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  small  reclamation  projects 
program  This  Is  the  same  as  In  the  Hou.se 
amendment  to  S.  602. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
W.ALTER  Rogers, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
John  P.  Satlor, 
Ed  Reinecke. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (Wterruptlng  the  read- 
ing » .  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  unanimous  report  and  there  is  only 
one  (difference  between  the  report  that 
was  previously  filed  and  this  one.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  which  wc  bring  back  to 
the  House  today  is  identical  to  the  report 
considered  by  the  House  on  July  21  with 
one  exception.  The  language  extending 
the  geographical  coverage  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  to  the  entire 
United  States  has  been  eliminated. 
Thus,  the  program  will  be  continued  only 
in  the  17  western  reclamation  States  yid 
Hawaii.  The  action  of  the  House  on 
July  21.  turning  down  the  previous  con- 
ference report,  made  It  quite  clear  that, 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  little  inter- 
est in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
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in  the  benefits  which  this  program  pro- 
vides. On  the  basis  of  that  action,  the 
House  conferees  receded  from  the  pre- 
vious House  position  and  concurred  in 
the  Senate  language  with  respect  to  geo- 
graphical coverage  of  the  program. 

As  presented  to  the  House  today,  the 
conference  report  on  S.  602  provides  for 
(continuing  a  very  successful  small  water 
projects  program  which  was  initiated  10 
years  ago.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  encourage  State  and  local  partici- 
pation in  the  development  and  rehabiji- 
ution  of  small  water  projects  primarily 
for  irrigation.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  £.s£ists  such  undertakings  by  pro- 
riding  loans  to  the  States  or  local  public 
agencies.  The  local  agencies  retain  full 
responsibility  for  the  planning,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  small  proj- 
ects. 

When  this  program  was  Initiated  10 
years  ago.  Congress  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100  million  to  carry  out 
its  purposes  and  objectives.  Over  the 
last  10  years,  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  small  project  loans  which  have 
almost  exhausted  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  The  con- 
ference report  on  S.  602  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion to  continue  this  worthwhile  program. 
Funds  will  be  appropriated  only  after  the 
legislative  comniittees  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  fully  review  and  approve 
the  individual  project  loan  applications. 

The  language  of  the  conference  report 
makes  three  other  significant  changes  in 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956:  First,  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
a  loan  or  combination  loan  and  grant  for 
any  one  project  is  increased  from  $5  mil- 
lion to  $6.5  million;  second,  the  formula 
i^d  for  determining  the  interest  rate  for 
the  interest-bearing  portions  of  loans 
under  this  act  is  changed  from  a  formula 
based  on  yield  to  a  formula  based  on 
coupon  rates;  and  third,  new  language  is 
added  updating  the  basic  act  by  incorpo- 
rating  recently  adopted  cost-sharing  pol- 
icies applicable  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Saylor 1 . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day July  21,  1966,  this  conference  re- 
wrt,  with  one  minor  change,  was  pre- 
Tr^^  ^\  ^^^  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

At  that  time  we  ran  into  opposition, 
a^ct  many  of  our  colleagues  were  told  by 
those  who  opposed  this  bill  and  the  con- 

Zl?^l  'T^  ^^  *^^*^  """e'  ^  they  voted 
wmM  K  ^  conference  report,  they 
Tm!  ^.'"a'^i"^  a  great  vote  for  econ- 
So!"  '^^^  '^°"''^  ^  ^^^"^  ^^^^ 
tnl^l  chairman  pointed  out— and  I 
thp  «  ^'"'  °"<^^  the  Members  of 
»e  House  that  the  question  was  not 
Whether  we  would  save  $100  miUion,  be- 
STw^  "i;*^  "°'  the  issue.  The  ques- 
wS^dT«  ^'\^^^'  °'  "°t  *"  50  States 
l^i^Vl  ^^  '^^^t  °f  this  program. 
^  and  behold,  by  a  vote  of  136  to  204. 
">e  conference  report  was  refused. 
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We  went  back  to  conference  with  the 
Senate,  because  this  had  been  an  amend- 
ment which  the  House  had  adopted.  We 
receded,  and  we  now  have  the  conference 
report.    I  am  asking  you  to  support  it. 

I  hope  that  those  Members  from  the 
East  and  nonreclamation  States  who  are 
running  for  reelection  in  November  are 
confronted  by  their  farmers  and  people 
who  are  short  of  water,  asking  why  they 
voted  against  the  conference  report  and 
ask  why  their  area  is  not  able  to  go  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  participate 
in  this  program. 

This  progi-am  still  has  in  it  $100  mil- 
lion, the  same  amount  that  it  had  before, 
but  instead  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
being  entitled  to  participate  in  it,  onlv 
the  17  Western  States  can  participate.  I 
might  say  that  those  who  voted  against 
it  were  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
story  was  put  out  that  it  was  a  great 
economy  vote. 

You  did  not  save  a  cent,  but  you  people 
who  live  now  in  the  arid  East  or  the 
semiarid  East,  in  an  area  which  for  the 
past  7  years  has  had  the  worst  drought  in 
recorded  history,  will  not  be  able  to  go  to 
the  Interior  Department  and  ask  them 
to  help  your  people  get  water  to  take  care 
either  of  their  crops,  their  towns,  or  their 
people. 

I  hope  in  the  coming  elections  it  rises 
to  haunt  those  who  voted  against  the 
conference  report  on  July  21. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >ield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  the  SlOO  million  is 
still  there? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HAYS.    Perhaps  we  ought  to  vote 
against  this  conference  report,  then. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  the  gentle- 
man's prerogative.  The  program  is  a 
good  program. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  will  see  that  we  get  a 
record  vote,  and  that  is  how  I  will  vote 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  198,  nays  81,  not  voting  153 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  233] 
YEAS— 188 


Aliernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
ArendB 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 


B«u 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calir. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Callan 


Carey 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Connan 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Denton 


DlngeU 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmor.dson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

FasceU 

Fisher 

Foley 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Greec.  Oreg. 

Greigg 

GnfStiis 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Hoemer 

Huiigate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 


Abbltt 

Andrews. 
George  W. 

Ashbrook 

Bates 

Beits 

Bolton 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Con  able 

Come 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 


Johnson.  Okla 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasienmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Kmg.  Dtah 

Klrwan 

Kluczvnskl 

Laird 

La n gen 

Leg?ett 

Llptcomb 

Long,  Md. 

McCiorj- 

McPall 

.McMlUan 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

.Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 
Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

Mize 

Morgan 

Morns 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  TU.     » 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Pool 

Price 

NAYS — 81 


Devlne 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Goodell 

Green.  Pa. 

Gross 

Orover 

Hall 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich 

Hays 

Hechler 

Holland 

Horton 

Hull 

Joelson 

Jones.  Mo. 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Latta 

Lennon 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McQrath 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Matthews 


Qule 

Race 

Redlin 

Rees 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Sm;th.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenaer 

Thomjjson,  Tax. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Watts 

White.  Tei. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wright 

Toung 

Younger 


Michel 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Patten 

Plrnle 

PofT 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Roberts 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tuck 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

WhaUey 

WldnaU 


Adams 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Aj'res 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blatmk 

Boiimg 

Bow 

Brademas 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Celler 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Clevenger 

COhelan 

Conyers 


NOT  VOnNO — 153 


Corbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delaney 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Kd wards.  Ala. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Parbsteln 

Parnsley 

Farnum 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Pino 


Flood 

Flynt 

Fog  arty 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Pord, 

WUiiam  D. 
Praser 

Frelingbuys«n 
Prtedel 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 
Ollllgan 
Orabowskl 
onder 
Ourney 
Halpem 
Haosen,  Waah. 
Helstoakl 
Hicks 
Howard 


20092 


Huot 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Keltta 

King.  NY. 

Komegay 

Kupfermftn 

Landnun 

Long,  La. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McVlcker 

liacdonald 

Mackay 

MacUe 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Maaa. 

Matblaa 

MeMU 

IfoeUer 

Moorhead 

Mcrrlaon 

MOIM 

ICulUr 

MTupliy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

mz 

CBrtan 

O'Sonakl 
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OUen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pbllbln 

PlcUe 

Pcage 

Powell 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Raodall 

Resnlck 

RexuiS 

Rbodes.  Arls. 

Blveis,  S.C. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowftkl 

Roudebuab 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

8t  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 


Skublte 

Stalbauxn 

SCepbens 

atratton 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tbomas 

Todd 

ToU 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watklns 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

WllUama 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerlt  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  McBwen 
Mt&lnst. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Frellnghuy- 

B«n  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for.  with  Mr.  Morse 
against.  .    _^ 

Mr.  Cubits  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  agalnat. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for,  with  Mr.  Kupfennan  against. 

Mr.  AndrewB  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Ui. 
Halpem  agalnat. 

Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr.  Mathlas  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  CahlU 
against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Mr.  Cameron  for.  with  Mr.  Ayres  against. 

Mr.  Boybal  for.  with  Mr.  Wydler  agalMt. 

Mr.   Van   DeerUn   for.   with   Mr.   Roblaon 

against. 

Mr.  Whlt«  o<  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Masaachusotts  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Keith 
against. 

Mr.  Farbeteln  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New 

York  against. 

-     Mr.  Delaney  for.  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 
m.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Oumey  against. 
Mr.  Multer  for.  with  Mr.  CxirUn  against. 
Mr.   Murphy   of  New   York  for,  with  Mr. 
Rodlno  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Howard  against. 
Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Clerenger  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Olenn  Andrews. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mt.  OaUaway, 
Mr.  8t  Oannaln  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  RoatankowBkl  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Hslstoskl  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Maekay  with  Mr.  Bdwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Moorbaad  with  Mr.  Krsns  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  FMchaa  with  Ur.  Fraaar. 

Mr.  O'Brlan  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  DIggs. 

Mr.  Hlfiks  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  sailaler  with  Mr.  Slokles. 

Mr.  Swaanay  with  Ur.  Dow. 

Mr.  Maads  with  Mr.  Waltnar. 

Mr.  Vlgortto  with  Mr.  Powall. 

Mr.  aialxao  with  Mr.  QlUlgan. 

Mr.  Orabowakl  with  Mr.  Morrison. 


Mr.     Evlns     of     Tannessee,     with     Mr. 
McCarthy. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  McVlcker. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  MS.  Conyers. 

Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr,  Puclnakl. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mrs.    B&nseu    of    Washington,    with    Mr. 
Reuss. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr  "WlUlams. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr,  Oallagher. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mt.  Stalbaum. 

Ur.  Stratton  with  »*.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mrs.Thpmas. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  \W111b. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Grlder. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Hood. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Ol- 
son of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.fTodd. 

Mr.    Rivers    of    Souljh    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Senner. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  "Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pamum  with  Mr.  Love. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Parnsley  with  iSj.  Huot. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Mackle.  1 

Mr.  Satterfleld  .with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  ROUSH,  Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  DAVIS 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  BELCHER,  Mr. 
WHITTKN,  and  Mr.  GRAY  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BURKE,  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr. 
O'HARA  Of  Michigan.  Mr.  MONAGAN, 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr. 
WHALLEY,  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  Mr. 
MINSHALL  and  Mr,  HECHLER  changed 
their  votes  from  "yaa"  to  'nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  15941) 
making  appropriatlcns  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  femendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conferejice  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  folio  wing  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahok,  Sikes,  Written,  George  W. 
Andrews,  Flood,  Lipscoub,  Laird,  Min 
SHALL,  and  Bow. 


first  spacecraft  designed  to  orbit  the 
moon  and  return  high-resolution  photo- 
graphs of  its  surface,  was  launched  from 
Cape  Kennedy  on  an  Atlas-Agena  rocket. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's Langley  Research  Center, 
Hampton,  Va.,  is  responsible  for  L'liiar 
Orbiter  project  management.  The  850- 
pound  spacecraft  was  develor>ed  and 
manufactured  under  a  prime  contract 
by  the  Boeing  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  with 
major  subcontract  assistance  by  the  Ra- 
dio Corp.  of  America,  Astro-Electronics 
Division,  Hlghtstown,  N.J.,  and  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

After  nearly  4  days  en  route  to  the 
moon,  during  which  a  nominal  trajec- 
tory correction  was  made  by  its  small 
rocket,  Lunar  Orbiter  I  was  commanded 
to  Initiate  a  new  maneuver  and  Inject 
itself  into  an  elliptical  Ivmar  orbit.  This 
was  accomplished  by  a  10-minute  rocket 
burn — an  extremely  long  period  for  con- 
tinuous thrusting  in  space — almost  pre- 
cisely as  planned.  In  spite  of  difficulties 
with  the  Canopus  star  sensor  which  pro- 
vided attitude  reference,  engineers  were 
able  to  "fly  "  the  spacecraft  on  auto- 
pilot with  extreme  precision;  this  is  a 
tribute  to  the  careful  design  concepts 
employed. 

While  in  Its  26th  lunar  orbit  at  an 
altitude  of  about  133  miles  above  the 
moon,  the  spacecraft  took  20  photo- 
graphs of  the  east  limb  of  the  moon. 
These  first  pictures  were  Intended  to 
provide  engineering  analysis  and  plan- 
ning for  the  subsequent  phases  of  the 
mission.  Difficulties  were  encountered 
wrtth  the  high  resolution  camera,  al- 
though ImEiges  produced  by  the  moderate 
resolution  camera  were  classed  as 
"superb." 

As  a  part  of  the  subsequent  operaticms 
and  tests  of  the  system,  three  sets  of 
photographs  of  the  far  side  of  the  moon 
were  also  taken.  These  showed  the 
greatest  details  of  these  area£  ever  seen 
by  man.  While  in  orbit  about  the  moon, 
precise  radio  tracking  allowed  scientists 
to  determine  for  the  first  time  the  exact 
shape  and  mass  distribution  of  the  moon. 

On  August  21  the  Orbiter  again  fired 
Its  rocket  motor  on  command,  and  low- 
ered its  orbit  to  a  close  approach  altitude 
of  about  35  miles  above  the  lunar  surface. 
The  spacecraft  is  set  to  begin  photo- 
graphing sites  today — August  22— which 
may  be  suitable  for  future  Surveyor  and 
Apollo  landings. 

Over  a  thousand  maneuvers  have  been 
successfully  performed  by  the  spacecraft 
to  date.  This  is  extremely  significant  in 
\iew  of  the  fact  that  the  Lunar  Orbiter 
project  was  initiated  formally  only  2'a 
years  ago. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  LUNAR  OR- 
BITER 1  MISSION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  oblection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
10,  1966.  Lunar  Orbiter  I.  this  country's 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
ALBERT) .  This  Is  the  day  for  the  call  of 
the  District  Calendar.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemsui  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


METROPOLITAN     POLICE     DEPART- 
MENT REORGANIZATION 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  c^ 
up  House  Resolution  931  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  931 

Whereas,  the  sovereign  i>ower  of  this  Na- 
Uon  is  reserved  to  the  people  of  all  the  States 
under  tlie  Constitution,  and 

Whereas,  the  powers  delegated  by  the  peo- 
ple m  the  Constitution  Include  the  command 
to  the  Ckjngrese  that  It  'exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and 

Whereas,  this  power  was  delegated  by  the 
people  of  the  States  for  their  own  benefit  to 
m.ike  the  .seat  of  government  secure  for  the 
conduct  of  the  National  government  free 
Jrom  threats,  coercions,  Inaurrectlons,  or  In- 
terferences, to  protect  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  its  representatives  and  ofHclals,  and 
the  visitors  and  residents  at  the  seat  of  the 
National  government,  and  to  preserve  to  all 
•Jie  people  of  the  Nation  the  records,  build- 
ings, shrines,  and  monumente  In  the  National 
Capital,  and 

Whereas,  the  police  power  delegated  to 
tie  Congress  by  the  Constitution  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  all  the  people  obli- 
gates the  CongresB  to  supervise  and  control 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and 

Whereis.  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  been 
recommended  without  reference  to  the  views 
of  the  Congress:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rtiohed.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  no  alteration,  reor- 
ganization, or  other  change  shall  be  made  In 
the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  unUl 
such  time  as  the  House  of  Representative 
shall  have  had  reasonable  opportunity  \q 
thoroughly  examine  the  complete  and  flnfil 
rtpwt  of  the  President's  Commission  oto 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  tS- 
Metropolitan  Police  t>epartment. 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BESOLOTION 

Mr,  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  House  Resolution  931  is  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  reasonable  opportunity 
Mall  be  given  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
«ntatlves  to  examine  the  complete  and 
anal  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
aon  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
ola,  the  first  part  of  which  calls  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department. 

RESPONSIBn-ITT    or   CONGSESS 

tK^,^*^^'^™^^^*^"  PoUce  Department  of 
"le  District  of  Columbia  Is  distinctly  a 
creature  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
otetes.  The  powers  delegated  by  the 
Pwple  of  this  Nation  in  the  Constitution 
tw  75  ^^^  command  to  the  Congress 
">at  It  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
WJ  cases  whatsoever"  at  the  seat  of  the 

deIeS!i^?°\l'™"^°*-  "^^  PO^er  was 
fnr  tK^  to  "le  Congress  by  the  people 
Uon-c  r  T^  ^"^fi*  *o  '"ake  the  Na- 
aons  Capital  secure  for  the  conduct  of 

Sp»tr*"°"^^  Government  without 
\7^  •  *^?«'"cions.  Insurrections  or  inter- 
ferences to  protect  the  persons  and  prop- 
«nd,S,i^/^P'"^"^"^es  and  oCQcials 
S^th^N^  '°'',*"^  residents  at  the  seat 
«m  tJ!t  ?K*^  Government,  and  to  pre- 

«»tion.  its  buildings,  shrines  and  monu- 


ments. Since  |«fs  delegation  of  power 
included  the  excahsive  exercise  of  the  po- 
lice power  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Congress  had  not  only  the  duty  to 
establish  an  organization  to  police  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  it  has  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  MetroEwlitan  Police  Department. 

Your  committee  recognizes  that  imder 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress,  certain 
powers  have  been  delegated  for  the 
administration  of  the  PoUce  Department. 
It  likewise  believes  that  because  of  the 
primary  repsonslbility  of  the  Congress 
for  the  organization  and  functing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  proper  request  by  the 
Congress  to  the  delegee  of  administra- 
tion over  the  Police  Department  that  the 
Congress  be  glvem  the  opportunity  to  be 
reasonably  informed  concerning  the  na- 
ture, purposes,  and  necessity  for  such  re- 
organization prior  to  its  alteration. 

Your  committee.  In  recommending  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  makes  no 
presiomptloris  concerning  the  desirabil- 
ity or  validity  of  the  entire  report  con- 
cerning the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment or  any  specific  recommendation 
therein.  There  has  been  no  opportunity 
to  make  any  proper  examination  of  the 
Commmlsslon's  recommendations. 

ParVIOtJB    ACTION    BT    CONCRKS8 

During  the  last  25  years,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  House  or  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
considered  matters  relating  directly  to 
the  MetropoUtan  Police  Department  and 
indirectly  In  coruiectlon  with  the  study 
Of  the  crime  problem  in  Washington. 
About  15  years  ago,  the  Congress  made  a 
major  study  of  the  operation  of  the  Po- 
lice Department,  which  resulted  in  im- 
portant changes  in  Its  operation.  Be- 
ginning In  1952,  and  running  to  1958, 
there  was  a  substantial  annual  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  a  time  when  the  crime  rate 
was  increasing  in  almost  every  other 
Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States.  The 
rate  of  clearance  for  crime  reached  a 
point  near  or  about  50  percent  and 
ranked  Washington  among  the  highest 
for  any  city  within  the  entire  Nation. 
Repeatedly  in  testimony  before  com- 
mittees, in  reports,  and  in  magazine  arti- 
cles, the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  in 
the  United  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  police  force,  and 
there  have  been  improvements  in  the 
organization  of  the  Department.  New- 
training  methods  and  equipment  have 
been  used,  and  new  electronic  equipment 
and  methods  have  been  employed.  How- 
ever, despite  the  demonstrated  compe- 
tence of  the  Department  and  these  im- 
provements, but  due  to  factors  not  re- 
lated to  police  efBciency  or  department 
organization,  the  crime  rate  in  the  I>is- 
trict  of  Columbia  became  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  rising  rates  In  the  United  States. 
The  percentage  of  clearance  of  crime  de- 
clined within  a  few  years  from  50  per- 
cent to  approximately  25  percent. 

The  press  announcements  accompany- 
ing the  release  of  the  Crime  Commls- 
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sion's  recommendations  leave  the  im- 
pression  that   the   organization   of   the 
Police  Department  is  a  prime  factor.  If 
not  the  most  important  one,  relating  to 
the  adverse  crime  rates  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    In  view  of  your  committee's 
long    and    intimate    contact    with    the 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  PoUce 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  crime  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  your  committee  does  not 
question  that  there  are  some  possible  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  the  organizing 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
but  it  sees  no  basis  for  or  any  probability 
of  expectation  that  such  reorganization 
can  bring  about  any  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.    No  judgment 
can  be  made  on  this  entire  matter  as  to 
the  pertinence,  and  importance,  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  PoUce  Department 
In  relation  to  the  crime  situation  until 
the  full  and  final  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  made  available  and  Its  con- 
tents studied.   It  should  be  noted.  In  this 
connection,  that  the  resolution  In  no  way 
proposes   any   delay   in   the   expeditious 
carrying  out  of  recommendations  which 
may  otherwise  be  made  by  the  Crime 
Commission. 

AKTXCItllfE     LCOISLATXON' 

Your  committee  need  hardly  remind 
the  House  of  the  efforts  made  by  your 
committee  and  the  House  of  Represento- 
tlves  In  the  last  8  years  to  secure  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  deal  with  the  crime 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  five  occasions  the  House  has  passed 
legislaUon  to  deal  with  problems  of  law 
enforcement  resulting  from  the  decision 
in  the  Mallory  case  (Mallory  v.  United 
SfoiCi,  354  U.S.  449). 

Your  committee  over  a  period  of  4 
years  considered  leglslaUon  relating  to 
the  juvenile  court  and  spent  2  years  In 
detailed  study  of  that  court  and  the 
juvenile  crime  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  the  two  preceding  Congresses  and 
the  present  Congress  your  committee  has 
reported  to  the  House  and  the  House  has 
approved  anticrlme  legislation  which  has 
yet  to  become  enacted.  Of  course  the 
recently  House-passed  pay  biU  (HH. 
15857)  with  its  salary  increases  averag- 
ing 9.9  percent^ranglng  from  11.4-per- 
cent increase  for  beginning  privates,  who 
will  start  at  $6,700,  to  7.1-percent  in- 
crease  in  the  top  grades— and  Its  other 
beneficial  provisions  should  aid  material- 
ly in  meeting  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  to  provide 
"substantial  increase  in  police  salaries  to 
attract  and  retain  the  best  qualified  of- 
ficers in  the  District  of  Columbia"— and 
thereby  aid  in  the  war  against  crime. 

During  all  these  efforts,  although  the 
crime  rate  has  increased  substantially 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  your  com- 
mittee at  no  time  has  been  presented 
with  any  indication  that  such  lncrefi«e 
was  due  to  the  organization  of  or  the 
operation  of  the  MetropoUtan  PoUce  De- 
partment. 

THK  nUCKDIAT*  PKOBLnC 

The  concern  of  your  committee,  and  of 
the  Congress,  with  lawbreakers  and  re- 
peat offenders,  is  the  same  concern  ex- 
pressed  by   President   Johnson   in   his 
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measaflre  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,"  wherein  he 
sUted: 

ThlB  active  combat  against  crime  calls  for 
a  fair  said  efficient  system  of  law  enforcement 
to  deal  with  those  who  break  our  laws. 

Particularly  with  regard  to  Washing- 
ton, he  stated : 

We  must  Improve  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  In  the  Dis- 
trict •  •  *.  Both  In  Its  own  right  and  as  a 
model  for  other  cities,  Washington  can  and 
Should  be  a  focus  for  intensive  efforts  In 
erlme  prevention,  the  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion of  crimes,  rehabilitation,  and  related 
actlvlUea. 

What  Is  the  greatest  immediate  con- 
concern  of  your  committee  Is  the  unques- 
tioned critical,  alarming,  and  continuing 
crime  situation  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
as  revealed  daily  by  the  local  news  media, 
by  the  monthly  reports  of  the  local  po- 
lice, and  by  the  quarterly  and  annual 
reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. The  latest  figures  show  the  fol- 
lowing shocking  picture  of  Washington: 
Cum  IN  TOM  Durrvicr  or  CoLtrxsiA,  Jt7i.t 

During  July  19S6  a  total  of  3,638  offenses 
were  reported  In  the  District,  an  Increase  of 
784  offenses  or  37.6%  from  July  1966. 

This  was  the  60th  oonsecutlve  month  with 
an  Increase  i|i  crime  m  Washington.  During 
July,  Increases  occurred  in  the  daaalflcatlona 
of  criminal  homicide,  up  4  offenses,  or  40.0 
percent;  robbery,  up  74  offenses  or  33.3  per- 
cent; aggravated  assault,  up  S9  offenses  or 
33.3  percent;  housebreaking,  up  303  offenses 
or  38-6  percent;  grand  larceny,  up  48  offenses 


or  30.9  percent;  petit  larceny,  up  270  offenses 
or  30.8  percent;  aut«  theft,  up  132  oflensea  or 
25.7  percent. 

The  claaslflcatlon  of  rape,  with  14  offenses, 
showed  no  change. 

The  Increase  for  the  month  of  July.  1968, 
brought  the  trend  of  serious  offenses  (total 
offenses  for  the  pa«t  12  months)  to  36,006. 
an  Increase  of  2.997  offenses  or  9  1  percent 
from  the  trend  of  July  1965.  and  an  increase 
of  127.9  percent  frotn  the  low  point  of  June 
1967. 

Clearances  of  pajt  I  offenses  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  with  July  1966,  were 
down  to  27.2  perce»t  as  compared  with  36.0 
percent  for  July  19^6. 

WASHTNOTON    COUS^XXD    WTTH    OTHni    CTTIES 

In  terms  of  current,  nationwide  crime 
rates,  the  District  stands  high  with  other 
cities  of  comparable  size.  FBI  statistics 
just  released  for  1965  show  that  for  16 
cities  in  the  500.000  to  1  million  popula- 
tion class,  as  indicated  in  the  tabulation 
below.  Washington  ranks  fourth  in  the 
actual  number  of  offenses  as  well  as  in 
the  rate  of  crime  Index  offenses  per  1.000 
population. 

In  t^ie  various  CRtegorles  of  crime  index 
offenses  during  1965,  the  District,  as 
shown  in  the  next  tabulation,  ranked  as 
follows  among  such  cities: 

First  in  murder  and  nonnegligent  man- 
slaughter. 

First  In  robbery. 

Second  in  aggmvated  assault — assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Third  in  housebreaking. 

Fourth  in  auto  theft. 

Fifth  in  forcible  rape. 

Fifth  in  larceny. 


Crime  index  offenses — Calendar  year  196$  ' 
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I  Bssed  CO  'TnlfcriB  Crime  Reports— 1068"  taoed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  July  28.  1966. 


While,  according  to  the  latest  FBI  re- 
port, nationwide  auburban  crime  rates 
were  Increasing  twice  as  fast  as  those  in 
the  big  c«itral  cities,  Washington  la  an 
exception.  Here  the  crime  rate  Is  rising 
faster  In  the  central  city  than  in  tbe  sur- 
rounding suburbs. 

oaoiB  VACToaa 

In  the  foreword  to  the  FBI  report  re- 
ferred to.  It  l8  steted: 

Crime  is  a  social  problem  and  the 
oonoem  of  the  exMn  community,    llie 

1  atonmary  of  Itetropolltan  Polloa  Depart- 
BMBt  report  for  Mly. 


law  enforcement  effort  is  limited  to  fac- 
tors within  its  control.  Some  of  the 
conditions  which  will  affect  the  sunount 
and  type  of  crime  that  occurs  from  place 
to  place  are  brlefiy  outlined  below: 

Density  and  size  of  the  community 
population  and  the  metropolitan  area  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

Composition  tf  the  population  with 
reference  particularly  to  age.  sex.  and 
race. 

Economic  status  and  mores  of  the 
population. 


Relative  stability  of  population.  In- 
cluding commuters,  seasonal,  and  other 
transient  types. 

Climate,  including  seasonal  weather 
conditions. 

Educational,  recreational,  and  rellgi- 
ous  characteristics. 

Effective  strength  of  the  police  force. 

Standards  governing  appointments  to 
the  police  force. 

Policies  of  prosecuting  officials  and  the 
courts. 

Attitude  of  the  public  toward  law  en- 
forcement problems. 

The  administrative  and  investigative 
efiQciency  of  the  local  law  enforcement 
agency. 

Obviously,  from  the  foregoing,  the  or- 
ganization and  status  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  is  but  one  of  the  many 
factors  which  may  bear  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  blatant  crime  situation  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Admittedly,  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Presidents  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  devoted  solely 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  at  best 
relates  only  to  one  of  the  many  facets 
involved  in  the  alleviation  of  crime; 
namely,  the  detection  and  assistance  in 
the  bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators 
of  criminal  offenses  here. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  nothing  in  this  first  report  of 
the  Crime  Commission  to  show  a  correla- 
tion between  the  rising  criminal  tide  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia  and  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Police  Department.  Until 
'  the  complete  picture  is  available  on  the 
other  crime  factors,  such  as  are  listed 
above  in  the  FBI  report.  It  would  seem 
unwarranted  to  proceed  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion. 

If  there  be  weaknesses  In  the  organi- 
zation of  the  police,  your  committee  will 
recommend  appropriate  and  necessary 
legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  But  your  committee  has  been 
urging  for  months  that  the  first  and  most 
Important  job  for  the  District  govern- 
ment and  the  courts,  the  police  and  Con- 
gress alike,  is  to  meet  head  on  and  curb 
the  incidence  of  crime  as  Is  already 
known  here  and  to  take  positive  steps 
with  respect  thereto.  Toward  that  end. 
your  committee  is  endeavoring  to  finalize 
legislation  through  a  conference  agree- 
ment with  the  other  body  on  the  omnibus 
anticrime  bill— H.R.  5688.  Already  over 
a  dozen  conferences  of  members  and 
of  staff  have  produced  many  agree- 
ments, and  it  is  hoped  that  final  coii- 
ference  action  may  be  reached  shorUy 
and  a  report  brought  to  the  House  and 
Senate. 

As  the  President  has  well  stated: 

We  cannot  poetpwne  our  reeponslbUlty  to 
act  against  crimes  committed  today. 

Only  When  the  fuU  recommendations 
of  the  Crime  Commission  are  made  and 
are  available,  however,  can  the  Congress 
or  ariyone  else  intelligently  take  other 
steiJs  which  may  be  needed  or  desirabl^- 
whether  reorganization  of  the  Police  De- 
partment or  otherwise— to  give  the  N»- 
tion's  Capital  the  degree  of  protection 
and  security  that  citizens  and  vWton 
^itcn  are  at  a  frl^^Tnum  entitled  w 
receive. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPAND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT  BAND 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
8205  •  to  amend  the  act  of  July  11.  1947, 
to  Include  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  band,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert!.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8205 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre-ientatii^es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  second 
sentence  of  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  eetebllshment  of  a  band 
In  the  Metropolitan  Police  force",  approved 
July  11.  1947  (61  Stat.  311),  as  amended  (sec. 
4-182.  D.C  Code,  1961  edition) ,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  "The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized In  thetr  dl.scrctlon  to  detail  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Plre  Depart- 
ment to  participate  in  the  activities  of  such 
band." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  approved  July  11.  1947.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
section  5  and  Ineertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  In  his  discretion  to  detail  officers 
and  members  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force  to  participate  In  the  activities  of 
the  band  established  by  this  Act.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaatiry  Is  authorized  In  his 
discretion  to  detail  officers  and  members  of 
the  White  Houae  Police  force  to  participate  In 
the  actlvltlee  of  such  band." 

Sbc.  3,  The  Act  approved  July  11.  1947.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
section  6,  as  follows: 

"Sec  6.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  authorized." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1-  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following ; 

"That  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  a  band  In  the  Metro- 
poUUn  Police  force",  approved  July  11.  1947, 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

"111  Tfee  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-182)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'The  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized  In  their  discretion  to 
detail  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  force  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fire  Department  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  such  band." 

"<2)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
mmedlately  after  the  first  section  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"'Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  detail  officers 
Md  members  of  the  United  States  Park  PoUce 
loroe  to  participate  in  the  actlvltlee  of  the 
»nd  established  by  thla  Act,  and  the  Secre- 
jwy  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  In  his 
"acmion  to  detail  officers  and  members  of 
««  White  House  Police  force  to  participate  In 
tne  activities  of  such  band." 


"(3)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  repealed  and 
section  4  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-184 1 
is  redesignated  as  section  5." 

The  committee  amendment  was  tigreed 
to. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  C&rolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PtmPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  HJR.  8205  is  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment, the  White  House  Police  force, 
and  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force  to  be  de- 
tailed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
spectively, to  participate  in  the  actl\i- 
tles  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment band. 

NEED    FOR    LBOISLATION 

Actually,  some  members  of  these  other 
forces  do  participate  as  members  of  the 
Police  Department  band.  However,  since 
present  law  does  not  permit  them  to  be 
officially  detailed  to  this  duty,  they  must 
do  so  without  any  coverage  as  to  disabil- 
ity compensation  which  applies  when 
such  members  are  performing  their  ofB- 
cial  duties.  In  short,  therefore,  while 
members  of  all  these  forces  may  and  do 
participate  as  members  of  the  Police  De- 
partment band,  only  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Etepartment  are 
presently  protected  against  injury  or  dis- 
ability incurred  while  engaged  in  the 
band's  activities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  all  members  of  this  band  should  be 
adequately  protected  against  injury  in- 
curred while  engaged  in  the  band's  ac- 
tivities. This  bill  will  accomplish  this  by 
providing  that  members  of  all  these 
forces,  when  assigned  to  the  police  band, 
will  be  engaged  in  official  duty  and  hence 
will  be  eligible  during  such  activity  for 
the  same  disability  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  when  performing  their  regu- 
lar duties. 

Another  present  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  members  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, White  House  Police,  and  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  participating  as  members  of 
the  Police  Department  band  is  that  they 
must  do  so  on  their  own  time,  whereas 
the  time  spent  by  Police  Department 
members  of  the  band  in  rehearsals  and 
performances  coimts  as  part  of  their 
regular  workwfck.  Further,  if  such 
time  is  spent  outside  their  regular  duty 
hours,  then  the  Police  Department  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of 
compensatory  time  off.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  extend  this  arrangement 
also  to  members  of  these  other  forces 
who  participate  in  the  band's  activities, 
so  that  the  time  so  spent  by  all  members 
of  the  band  will  be  considered  as  part  of 
their  duty  hours. 

It  is  the  vlefw  of  your  committee  that 
these  provisions  wiU  have  the  desirable 
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effect  of  materially  increasing  the  size 
of  this  fine  Police  Department  band. 

BACKGBOtJIfD 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
band  was  first  officially  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1947,  as  "a  band  to 
perform  at  such  municipal  or  civic  func- 
tions and  events  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

The  members  participate  in  this  band 
without  extra  compensation,  though  a 
director  is  authorized  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  that  of  a  captain  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
band  presently  consists  of  20  regularly 
participating  members.  By  calling  upon 
other  musicians  in  the  White  House 
Police  force,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  it  Is 
possible  to  organize  a  unit  of  approxi- 
mately 50  pieces.  This  will  be  done,  for 
example,  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming American  Legion  parade. 

ROLS  OF  THE  METROPOLrTAN  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT   BAN'S 

At  a  public  hearing  on  this  bill  con- 
ducted on  August  1,  1966,  your  commit- 
tee was  informed  that  the  mission  of  the 
Police  Department  band  is  far  brocwJer 
in  scope  than  merely  playing  at  parades, 
ceremonials,  and  dedications  for  what- 
ever public  relations  value  these  may 
have.  While  the  band  does  strive,  of 
course,  to  make  a  good  showing  in  such 
highly  competitive  performances  as 
American  Legion  parades  and  Shriners 
parades  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
Police  Department,  and  to  the  District, 
is  the  band's  contribution  in  the  fields  of 
commimity  relations,  cadet  recruiting, 
crime  deterrence,  and  bringing  the  true 
image  of  the  police  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  citizen  of  tomorrow. 

This  portion  of  the  Police  Department 
band's  mission  is  made  possible  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Superintendent  of  Schools,  by  which 
this  police  band  joins  with  the  various 
high  school  bands  in  the  city  for  special 
assembly  programs.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams requires  two  1-hour  rehearsals. 
During  these  rehearsals  and  the  assembly 
program  itself,  the  seating  arrangement 
Is  such  that  a  police  musician  sits  in  a 
group  of  high  school  musicians,  all  play- 
ing the  same  type  Instrument.  Through 
this  experience  of  common  Interest  and 
participation  in  music,  the  children  and 
the  policemen  discover  a  mutual  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  each  other, 
which  the  Police  Department  has  found 
to  be  invaluable  to  all  concerned. 
These  children  will  be  less  hesitant  and 
reluctant  to  call  on  their  new  friend,  the 
police  bandsman,  and  their  parents  will 
also  be  more  apt  to  regard  the  policeman 
In  the  light  of  friendship. 

The  point  is  eloquently  expressed  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  District  of  Colimibla 
Police  Chief  John  B.  Lay  ton  from  the 
principal  of  one  of  the  senior  high 
schools  in  the  District.  This  letter  was 
submitted  to  your  committee  in  testi- 
mony, and  states  in  part  as  follows: 

Dear  Chief  Latton:  On  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 11.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  have  the  PoUe* 
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Band  perform  for  our  atiideut  body  at  an 
ajMciinbly.  The  student*  and  faculty  were 
quite  tmprMied.  It  U  my  belief  that  this 
was  an  excellent  bit  of  public  relations.  Tou 
an  to  be  commended  for  encouraging  and 
iiv»int»tning  thls  group.  It  U  an  Image  of 
tbe  Police  Department  we  need  to  encoxxrage 
JUBt  as  well  as  tbe  law  enforcement  side  of 
the  Department.  In  cloelng,  I  wo\ild  like 
to  again  conuneod  you  for  maintaining  and 
promoting  this  worthwhile  group.' 

Tbe  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
band  offers  opportunities  also  to  mem- 
bers of  these  forces  with  no  previous 
musical  training  to  come  into  ite  pro- 
gram. For  example,  the  present  director 
has  organized  a  group  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  cadets,  most  of  whom  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  music  what- 
ever, into  a  group  of  drummers.  Also, 
be  offers  private  lessons  free  of  charge 
to  any  member  of  the  various  forces  who 
wishes  to  learn  to  play  an  instrument. 

OOKCLOBIOMS 

Your  emninlttee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  police  department  bimd  represents 
a  useful  weapon  In  the  war  against  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Further,  we 
believe  that  its  service  in  this  respect  has 
not  been  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Tour  committee  suggests,  for  example, 
that  this  band,  as  it  will  expand  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  might  well  be 
Besot  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
perform  as  an  aid  to  the  recruitment  pro- 
gram. Such  a  demonstration  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment offers  opportunities  for  outlets 
other  than  just  police  work  could  prove 
a  valuable  asset.  Indeed,  to  recruitment. 

The  committee  recommends  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  therefore,  to  augment 
the  important  contribution  which  this 
band  is  making  toward  alleviating  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  urges 
that  its  use  be  expanded  as  far  as  is 
practicable. 

ooxinrm  iMxifbicBrni 

The  amendments  to  this  bill  are  de- 
signed to  make  it  completely  clear  that 
members  of  all  three  services — ^the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the 
White  House  Police,  and  the  VS.  Park 
Police — are  included  in  its  provisions, 
and  also  to  achieve  a  greater  clarity  In 
the  compilation  of  the  present  law.  No 
change  in  the  original  Intent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission- 
ers is  involved. 

The  language  In  the  present  law  which 
specifies  that  the  members  of  the  Police 
Department  band,  with  the  exception 
of  the  director,  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  for  participating  in 
the  activities  of  the  band,  has  been 
omitted  in  these  amendments  to  the  act 
as  reoommended  by  the  Commissioners. 
However,  this  omission  Is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  this  language  is  not 
necessary  to  the  act,  and  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  Intention  to  authorize 
additional  compensation  for  such  par- 
ticipation. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  that  since 
this  activity  comprises  a  part  of  the 
monbers'  regular  duty  hours,  participa- 
tion therein  should  not  entitle  the  mem- 
bet*  to  extra  pay. 


It  is  not  intended  that  any  ofQcer  or 
member  of  any  of  tbese  forces  shall  be 
detailed  unwillingly  to  participate  In  the 
activities  of  the  Police  Department  band. 
as  this  would  obviously  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  organization  Itself. 

DISTKICr     or    COLUM^A     COMMISSIONERS' 
SECOMMEKDATION 

The  Board  of  Coinmissloners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  request  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr,  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  for  HJR.  8205.  which  relates  to 
participation  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  band.  I  introduced  this 
legislation  on  May  17  and  it  was  report- 
ed by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  Augxist  5;  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagties  on  that  commit- 
tee for  their  unanimous  support  for  this 
measure. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commlssloneo-s  to  detail  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  to"  play  In  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  band. 
It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  detail  members  of  the  White 
House  Police  force  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  police  band.  In  so  doing, 
the  bill  makes  clear  that  the  participants 
in  the  band,  whether  in  rehearsal  or  in 
actual  performance,  are  on  official  duty 
and  therefore  eligible  for  coverage  as  to 
disability  compensation.  It  will  also  in- 
sure that  the  time  spent  by  all  members 
of  the  band  will  be  considered  as  part  of 
their  regular  duty  hours.  At  present, 
only  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  are  cotered  by  disability 
compensation  and  are  considered  to  be 
on  regxUar  duty  when  participating  in 
band  activities. 

With  only  police  members  participat- 
ing in  the  band,  the  unit  has  a  size  of 
about  20.  But  when  musicians  from  the 
Fire  Department  and  some  of  the  Federal 
services  are  added,  the  size  of  the  band 
swells  to  about  50  niembers.  Since  the 
band  not  only  plays  at  parades,  ceremon- 
ials and  dedications,  but  also  makes  a 
significant  contrlbutfon  to  community 
relations  and  cadet  recruiting,  it  is,  of 
course,  desirable  to  have  as  large  a  band 
as  possible. 

As  an  old  bandsman  myself,  I  strongly 
urge  House  passage  gf  this  measure. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tima^  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  Utle  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  tfie  Act  of  July  11, 
1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
White  House  Police  force  to  participate 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
band,  and  for  other  purposes." 


A  motion  to  reccHisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORITY  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA COMMISSIONERS  IN  ES- 
CHEAT  CASES 

,Mr.  WHITENER.  Mrr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  CommlCTee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  I  call  up  the  bill  ^H.R. 
15706  >  to  amend  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
February  11,  1929.  to  remove  the  dollar 
limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Di^rict  of  Colum- 
bia to  settle  claims  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  escheat  cases,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

US..  15706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  flrBt 
proviso  of  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  CommlBsioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  settle  claims  and 
suits  against  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved February  11,  1929  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-906),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  except, 
a  claim  or  suit  under  section  19-701  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,"  Immediately 
after  "no  claim  or  suit  so  compromised '. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7,  Immediately  after  "except" 
Insert  ",  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PURPOSK  or  TUB  BOX 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  15706  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  February  11.  1929—65  Stat.  131— 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  title  1,  sec- 
tion 906 — to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  acting  for 
the  District,  to  settle  a  disputed  claim  re- 
garding the  surplus  of  a  decedent's  estate 
which  the  District  is  a  statutory  es- 
cheatee,  by  accepting  a  percentage  of  the 
net  assets  of  the  estate  where  such  com- 
promise would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
more  than  $10,000  in  the  amount  of  the 
claim  against  the  estate. 

XZISTING  I>W 

The  type  of  claim  which  is  the  concern 
of  this  proposed  legislation  may  arise 
under  Utle  19,  secUon  701.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  which  provides: 

Wbere  there  Is  no  surviving  spouse  or 
relations  of  the  Intestate  within  the  fifth 
degree  reckoned  by  counting  down  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  tbe  more  remote,  the 
surplus   of   real   and   pei«onaI   property  es- 
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cheats  to  the  District  of  Colimibla  to  be  used 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Annually,  there  are  between  5  and  15 
cases  where  a  person  dies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  to  whom  it  is  believed 
there  are  no  heirs.  Commonly,  after 
publication  of  notice,  people  come  for- 
ward as  claimants  under  law  against  the 
estate.  In  such  cases,  as  noted  hereafter 
the  burden  of  proof  which  falls  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  very  sub- 
stantial. In  such  situations.  It  may  be 
highly  desirable  and  advantageous  to  the 
District  of  Colmnbla  to  be  able  to  com- 
promise such  claims. 

The  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  compromise 
any  claim  is  strictly  limited  by  the  act 
of  February  11,  1929.  as  amended — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  title  1,  section 
906 — which  provides: 

Sec.  5.  That  upon  a  report  by  the  Corpo- 
rstlon  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
showing  In  detail  the  Just  and  true  amount 
snd  condition  of  any  claim  or  siUt  which  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  may  now  or  hereafter 
have  against  any  pterson,  firm,  association,  or 
oorporation.  and  the  terms  upon  which  the 
same  may  be  compromised,  and  stating  that 
la  his  opinion  the  compromise  of  such  claim 
would  be  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be,  and  they  hereby  are. 
authorized  to  compromise  such  claim  or  suit 
accordingly:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
claim  or  suit  so  compromised  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  greater  than  »10,000: 
Xnd  jirovided  further,  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  clsUms  or  suits  for  taxes  or  spe- 
cial aseessments. 

Thus,  regardless  of  the  desirability  and 
benefit  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  no 
compromise  may  be  made  by  the  District 
in  an  escheat  case  if  the  compromise 
would  result  In  a  reduction  of  more  than 
$10,000  in  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

NEED  rOB  THK  LXOISLATION 

As  noted  above,  the  surplus  of  an 
estate  escheats  to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia on  proof  that  there  is  no  surviving 
spouse  or  relative  of  the  deceased  within 
the  fifth  degree  counting  down  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  the  more  remote. 
The  burden  of  proof  of  the  District  was 
established  in  the  case  of  Frazier  v.  Kutz 
decided  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
December  13.  1943  (139  Fed.  2d  380).  In 
that  case,  the  court  said: 

In  every  case  of  this  nature  there  Is  a 
presumption  of  law  that  the  deceased  left 
neirs,  and  this  presumption  obtains  until  the 
claimant  by  escheat  overcomes  the  presump- 
tion by  strong  and  convincing  evidence. 

To  comply  with  the  standards  of  proof 
required  by.  the  courts,  the  District  of 
Columbia  often  finds  it  necessary  to  trace 
the  ancestory  of  the  deceased  through  a 
«enes  of  generations  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  there  Is  an  ancestor  having 
progeny  who  may  or  may  not  inherit. 
ms  may  involve  extensive  searches  of 
records  in  foreign  countries  to  examine 
the  validity  of  claims  and  the  authentic- 
ity of  foreign  documenU.  Where  rec- 
ords have  been  destroyed  by  conflagra- 
aons,  or  due  to  wartime  destrucUon,  it 
may  be  extremely  cosUy  or  even  Impos- 
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sible  to  establish  essential  facts  of  cgia- 
tionship.  Claimants  may  be  scattered 
m  different  nations  and  they  would  have 
to  oome  to  this  Jurisdiction  themselves 
or  by  designation  of  representatives  to 
testify  affirmatively  because  of  the  ques- 
tioned validity  of  or  the  lack  of  documen- 
tary proof  which  might  otherwise  sup- 
port a  disposition  of  the  estate. 

Where  such  clrcimistances  exist,  It  may 
require  expenditures  which  would  con- 
simie  a  substantial  part  of  or  all  of  the 
net  estate  and  involve  seversd  years  of 
time  for  the  District  to  resolve  a  case. 

During  a  public  hearing  before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  on  August  1,  1966,  testi- 
mony was  presented  regarding  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  involved  under 
existing  provisions  of  law.  and  the  com- 
mittee was  advised  of  specific  cases  now 
pending  which  involve  such  elements  of 
uncertainty  as  might  be  best  resolved  to 
the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  a  compromise  agreement  which 
compromise  would  involve  a  reduction  by 
an  amount  greater  than  $10,000.  No 
objections  were  voiced  to  the  purpose 
and  language  of  the  bill.  Accordingly, 
your  committee  finds  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  reasonable  and  desirable. 

COMMrrTES  AMENDMENT 

In  the  course  of  committee  delibera- 
tions on  the  proposed  legislation,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  desirability  of 
some  court  supervision  over  compromises 
proposed  in  connection  with  escheat 
cases.  Your  committee  concluded  that 
such  supervision  would  simplify  the 
problem  of  securing  bond  for  the  admini- 
strator, protect  the  administrator  If  later 
issue  was  raised  by  some  disgruntled 
party,  and  protect  the  District  govern- 
ment as  to  any  question  which  might  be 
raised  concerning  the  propriety  of  the 
compromise.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  was  added,  requiring 
that  any  compromise  in  escheat  cases 
should  have  the  approval  of  the  U.S 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  reported  favorably  on  the  legis- 
lation and  urged  its  enactment  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND     THE     PRESIDENTIAL     IN- 
AUGURAL CEREMONIES  ACT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  iH.R. 
6143)  to  amend  the  Presidential  In- 
augural Ceremonies  Act.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 
H.R.  6143 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbAt  section 
3  of  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonlea 
Act  approved  August  6.  1966  (70  SUt.  1049: 
sec.  1-1203.  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.)  U  amended 
(a)  by  striking  "travel  expenses  of  enforce- 
ment personnel  from  other  Jurisdictions" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "travel  expenses 
of  enforcement  personnel.  Including  sani- 
tarians, from  other  Jurisdictions";  and  (b) 
by  striking  "policemen  and  firemen"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "poUcemen.  firemen, 
and  other  municipal  employees". 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PT71P08E   or   THE   BUI, 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  is  to 
amend  the  Presidential  Inaugiiral  Cere- 
monies Act  of  1956—70  statute  1049  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  title  1,  section 
1201  and  the  following — in  two  partic- 
ulars: 

First.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  "sanitarians"  (expert 
health  advisers)  whom  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  al- 
ready authorized  to  employ,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  to  promote  adequate  Inspec- 
ti(Mi  and  enforcement  of  health  regula- 
tions during  the  Inaugural  period. 

Second.  To  provide  meals  for  em- 
ployees of  Health  Department,  and  other 
municipal  employees,  who  are  required 
to  remain  on  duty  at  their  posts  through 
mealtimes  during  such  inaugural  period 
many  of  them  being  stationed  along  the 
line  of  march  of  the  inaugural  parade. 
The  act  now  authorizes  such  meals  for 
police  and  firemen. 

Under  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Cer- 
emonies Act  referred  to,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  all  rea- 
sonable regulations  necessary  to  seexire 
the  preservaUon  of  pubUc  order  and  pro- 
tection of  life,  health,  and  property;  to 
make  special  regulations  respecting  the 
standing,  movement,  and  operation  of 
vehicles  of  whatever  character  or  kind 
during  said  period;  and  to  grant,  under 
such  conditions  as  they  may  impose 
special  Ucenses  to  peddlers  and  vendors 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  in  such  places  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  charge  such 
fees  for  such  privilege,  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  Com- 
missioners, in  connection  with  the  in- 
augural ceremonies,  employ  additional 
sanitarians— expert  health  advisers— 
from  other  jurisdictions  as  may  be 
needed  to  suw>lement  the  staff  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  to  promote  adequate  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  health  regulations 
during  the  Inaugural  period.  Particu- 
larly they  are  needed  to  help  enforce 
those  regulations  pertaining  to  the  prep- 
aration and  dispensing  of  food,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  many  visitors  here  to  attend 
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the  various  ceremonies  and  f  unctlcxis  at- 
tendant to  the  inau^iiratlon.  Fiirther, 
the  sanitarians  not  only  assist  in  Inspec- 
tion and  the  enforcement  of  fixed  regu- 
lations to  protect  the  public  health,  but 
they  also  study  the  District  practices 
and  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  local 
authorities. 

The  act  referred  to  also  authorizes  the 
appnwrlatlon  of — and  In  the  past  the 
Congress  has  appropriated — such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners to  provide  additional  municipal 
services  in  said  District  during  the  in- 
augural period,  including  employment  of 
persotial  services  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  and  classlfleation  laws;  travel 
expenses  of  enforcement  personnel  from 
other  Jurisdictions;  hire  of  means  of 
transportation;  meals  for  policemen  and 
firemen,  cost  of  removing  and  relocating 
streetcar  platforms,  construction,  rent, 
maintenance,  and  expenses  Incident  to 
the  operation  of  temporary  public  com- 
fort stations,  first  aid  stations,  and  In- 
formation booths;  and  other  incidental 
expenses  In  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

However,  as  presently  construed,  this 
authority  does  not  permit  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  sanitarians,  nor  meals 
for  municipal  employees  referred  to — 
other  than  police  and  firemen — who 
are  required  to  remain  on  duty  through 
mealtimes. 

The  reported  bill  corrects  these  omis- 
sions and  provides  authority  for  pay- 
ment thereof. 

p^HUMjmg  rOR  THX  lxoislation 

TTie  Congress  has  already,  in  several 
acts  passed  since  the  President  Inau- 
gural Ceremonies  Act  of  1956,  enacted 
Into  law  provisions  identical  to  those  in 
your  reported  bill  to  cover  travel  ex- 
penses of  sanitarians,  and  meals  for 
mimlclpal  employees,  as  for  example : 

House  Joint  Resolution  888— Public 
Law  88-1836.  approved  July  28.  1964— 
and  Houal  Joint  Resolution  195— Public 
Law  117f.  approved  July  19.  1966— to 
•uthorlz^  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners to  promulgate  special  regula- 
tions for  the  July  1965  and  July  1967 
Washington  conventions  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America. 


House  Joint  Resolution  195 — Public 
Law  89-25,  approved  May  22,  1965— 
giving  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners similar  authority  with  respect  to 
the  American  Legion  convention  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Washington  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 

HSARING 

The  enactment  of  the  reported  bill  was 
urged  by  representatives  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health  at  a  public  hearing  before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  06  Aug\ist  1,  1966.  No 
opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  expressed 
to  your  committee. 

The  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  recommending 
this  legislation  follows : 

Government  of  the  District 
OF  Columbia,  Execctive  Or- 
ncEs, 

Washington.  March  5, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Speai^r. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
WcuhiTifton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  SPKA«iai;  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  CtSumbla  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend 
the  Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act." 

The  draft  bill  amends  section  3  of  the 
Pre8i8entlal  Inaugujal  Ceremonies  Act  in 
such  manner  as  to  take  care  of  two  matters 
which  have  been  brotight  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners.  The  first  of  the  amend- 
ments, providing  for  thff  Insertion  In  such 
section  of  the  phrase  "Including  sanitarians", 
Is  proposed  In  the  expectation  that  It  may 
become  necessary  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  employ,  on  a  temp)orary  basis,  sani- 
tarians from  other  Jurisdictions  to  provide 
adequate  Inspection  and  enforcement  of 
health  regulations  during  the  Inaugural 
Period,  Including  those  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of 
food,  so  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  the  Dlstriat  of  Columbia  will  not 
be  forced  to  neglect  completely  Its  routme 
responsibilities  for  ssch  Inspection  and  en- 
forcement during  such  Inaugural  Period. 
The  second  amendnjent  of  this  section  of 
existing  law  Is  propped  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  the  procurement  of  food  to 
feed  municipal  employees  required  to  re- 
main on  duty  during  such  Inaugural  Period 
and  who,  unless  th«  District  of  Columbia 
arranges  for  their  fetdlng.  may  And  It  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  provide  themselvee  with 
food. 

The  Commissioners,  In  the  belief  that  the 
propKJsed    amendments    of    the    Presidential 


Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  will  be  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  general  public  during  the  Inau- 
gural Period,  strongly  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  the  attached  draft  bill. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner 
President,     Board    of    Commis.^ioners, 
Di.'itrict  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS- 
SALARY  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1966 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaicer,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy]  to  call  up  a  bill  from 
his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  tH.R. 
16337'  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  sundry  com- 
mittee amendments,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   16337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Dls'trlct  of  Coltunbla 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  The  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-1501)  1» 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"Section  1.  (a)  The  follovrtng  are  the  sal- 
ary schedules  for  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
certain  other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation whose  positions  are  Included  therein: 


"Salary  class  and  posltinn 


I 


Serv- 
ice 


Serv- 
ice 


Serv- 
ice 


,C1««1 _ 

Superintendsnt. 

ClM(3 - - .. 

Deputy  (nperintandsnt. 

CIsmS - , 

AjdsUat  sapvlnteodent. 
President,  teachers  college. 

OlMi4 ^. ._ 

Dtreetor,  oorriculam. 
Dean,  teacben  eoUese. 
KxaoitlT*  anistaiit  to  superintendent. 
ClMiS: 

Oroup  A,  bachelor's  decree 

Oroap  B,  maater'i  decree 

.    Oroup  C,  master's  decree  pliu  30  credit  houn 

Onmb  D.  doctor's  decree 

ChlM  examiner. 

Dtreetor,  fcod  serrtces. 

Director,  industrial  adult  education. 

Ezeeatlve  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent. 


128,500 
22,000 
16,410 

14,500 


$18,  na 

14,810 


Scrv-       .S*'rv-       Serv-       Serv 
iod  lee  Ice 

Step  5     Step  6     Stflp  7     Step  8 


ice      I      icr  ice  ice  ice  lee  ice 

Step  1     Step  2     Btep  3     Stop  t 


Serv-      Serv- 
ice ioc 


StepO 


117,020  :»n.325    $17 
15,120      15,430      15, 


(S30    $i:.935    $1S. 
74€      la.OSO  !  16, 


240 


360 


$18. 545 


16,670 


$18v8» 
1«,9» 


12.740  13,025  13,310  13,595  13, 

13.275  13, 560  13, 845  14,130  14, 

13,495  13,780  14,065  14,350  14. 

13.716  14,000  I  14,285  14.570  14, 


880  I  14,165  .  14 
415  !  14,700  U 
63.5  14.920  i  15 
855      15,  140  i  15 


450  ;  14.  73.^  I.i.OM 

985  15.270  I.'i.SSi 

205  i  15.490  :     15.  TTS 

425  j  15.710  ,     15.995 
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■Salary  class  and  position 


Serv- 
ice 
Stepl 


Serv- 
ice 
Step  2 


Claiise:       „  .     , 

Oroup  B.  ini4S'er  «  neeTee 

I'riiicipal  level  IV ,.. 

rrincipal  level  III 

Principal  level  II 

Principal  level  1 

Group  C,  ma,ster"<i  degree  plus  30  credit  boura ,., 

PrindpAl  level  IV ^. 

Principal  level  III . ,., 

Principa!  level  U ;., 

Principal  level  I ;.. 

Group  n,  doctor  s  degree 4.- 

Priiicipal  It'vel  IV 4_. 

Principal  level  III...... 

PriiiL-ip.il  level  II ^ 

Principal  level  I _ ".'I         .  

A.ssUiant   to  assL'stant  .luporintendent   (elementary  sotiooii)         ,  

.\ssistant  to  assistant  sufierintcndcnt  (junior  and  senior  high  sciiools) " 

A.'ssi.'tant  to  a-sslstaiit  .sui)erintendent  (Reneral  research,  budget,  and  legislation) 

.\s.=istaiit  to  assistant  i;u|>criatendent  (pupil  personnel  services) 

Assisinm  to  a-ssistani  sujicrintcndent  (industrial  aad  adult  education,  vocation^ 

education,  evening  uiui  summer  school)     ,. 

Director,  elcinentary  education  (.supervision  and  Instruction)™      _, ' 

I.iircotor,  heilth,  physical  education,  athletics  and  safety ^... 

Director,  i-7)0ci:il  c'lucation  ,  "  

Principal,  senior  liiKli  school. 
I'rincipal,  junior  high  school. 
I'rinclpal,  elenipntiiry  sch(K)l, 
Principal,  vucitionaj  hiph  school. 
Principal.  Amcricuniration  school. 
Principal,  l>oys'  Junior -senior  high  school. 
Priiuipai,  lapitdl  l';i«e  School. 
I'riii('i|).il,  health  school. 
PrjMcipil.  l-ib')r;itory  school. 
Principal,  veterans'  high  sctiool. 
Clas.'^  7: 

(jroup  f),  iiiLk'itor's  degree. . .   

Group  <',  Tiuister's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  I',  d(Ktor's  degree .   

Su|)ervisiMg  director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  Instruction) 
Su(>iTVLsion  (iireotor,  audiovisu.il  in.structiou. 
Sup''.'-vi.<;jng  director,  adult  education  and  suinmer  school. 
Supervising  director,  sul.i.iect  field. 
Sutx'rvising  (iinx'tor,  readins  clinic. 
Directors,  school  attendance. 
Supervising  director,  lurriciiiuin. 
Director,  elementary  education. 
Director,  elemeotarj'  education  (admlnlstrationl. 
Cassis: 

(iroup  H,  master's  degree 


^>riiup  '  ,  niiuster's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours. 


Group  D,  .loctor's  degree 

Deiin  of  students,  teachers  college. 

Prrifis,sor,  teachers  college. 

Registrar,  teachers  college. 

.^lati.stical  an,^lyst. 

.Assistant  principal,  senior  h^h  school. 

.\s';istaiit  jirincipal,  junior  high  school, 

.^ssi.stant  principal,  elementary  9Ch(X)l 

.\ssistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 

.Vft-Klant  prmci[)al,  .Americanization  school. 

.Assistant  principal,  health  school, 
Cla.<!S  9; 

liroiip  A,  hacheUir's  degree 

'"iroiip  B.  master's  degree I I I.IIIIIIIII 

Oroup  r,  master's  degree  plu.s  30  credit  hours.. LlllZIirilli! 

Oroufi  n.  doctor's  degree.     .  , l 

Assistant  director,  food  services.  "  ; 

Class  10: 

Group  B,  master's  degrw; ■ 

Oroup  r,  maiiter's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours.. '.l.^V/.'.V.'.l'.'.l'.l'A. 

Orouji  D,  doctor's  degree    .  ..       , I 

Assistant  director.  audiovLsual  instruction.  "" 

Assistant  director,  subjei't  field. 

Assistant  director,  aduli  education  and  summer  school 
Supervisor,  elementiiry  education. 
Class  11 

Oroup  B.  master's  degree 

Gr(jup  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours I.. Ill 

Group  D,  doctor's  decree  . 

AsM.ttant  director,  prar'ical  nursing. 
A.ssoclate  professor,  tesichers  college. 
Chief  lihrarian,  teachers  college. 
Uiss  12 

Oroup  B,  ma.ster's  decree ;. 

Oroup  r,  mivster's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours.I.iII""I"""II""I"IIIIIiimimi""" 
Uromi  D.  doctor's  desrree 

Chief  at  tendance  officer. 

Clinical  p.^ychologist. 

Oroup  B,  master's  degree      

Oroup  C,  rn  k<ier's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours.'II""" 
Group  D.diKtor's  .iegrec....    

.Vssislant  prof(.,.isor,  teachers  coilece. 
Assistant  i.rofessor,  luKoratorv  school, 
rsychintric  social  worker. 


Serv- 
ice 
Steps 


Serv-  I  Serv- 
ice ice 
Step  4     Step  5 


Serv- 
ice 
Step  6 


Serv- 
ice 
Step  7 


Serv- 
ice 
Step  8 


$12,805 
12,805 
12.525 
12.245 
14, 9^,1 
13,025 
13,0(20 
12,745 
12.  465 

12,  las 

13.  245 


33,  24,-; 
12.965 
I2.f«5 
12,406 


11.860 
12.080 
12.300 


11,390 
11,610 
11.830 


10,380 
10, 915 
11,135 
11.355 


10.445 
10,665 
10,885 


9.975 
10. 195 
10.415 


9.605 
9,725 
9,»4S 


8.525 
8.745 
B.965 


$13,090 
13.090 
12,810 
12,  .530 

12,  250 

13,  310 
13, 310 
13,030 

12,  750 
12,470 
13,530 

13,  ,530 
13,250 
12, 970 
12,690 


12. 145 
12,365 
12,685 


11,675 
11.895 
12.115 


10.665 
11,200 
11,420 
11,840 


10.730 
10.950 
11,170 


10.260 
10,480 
10.700 


9,790 
10, 010 
10,230 


8.875 
9.095 
9,315 


»13,375 
13,  375 
13,095 
12,  815 

12,  ,'.35 

13,  .59,') 
13.  595 
13.315 
13,035 
12,  755 
13,815 
1?.815 
13,535 
13.255 
12, 975 


12.430 
12.650 
12,870 


11,960 

12.180 
12.400 


10,950 
11,485 
11.705 
11,925 


11.015 

11.235 
11,455 


10,545 
10.  765 
10,985 


10. 075 
10.295 
10.  515 


9.225 
9,445 
9,666 


$13, 6r« 

i  13,  WO 
13,3^0 
13,  100 

r:,8J0 
13,880 
13.8<*0 
13,i.(« 
13,  320 
13,  f.4n 
14,100 
14,100 
13.  820 
13.540 
13.260 


12,  715 
12  935 
13,155 


12,246 
12,466 

12,685 


11,235 
11,770 
11.990 
12,210 


11.300 

11,. 520 
11,740 


$13.  945 
13,945 

13,  W5 
13.385 
1.3,  105 
M.  !(.£ 

14,  lfi5 
13,88,^ 
13,605 
13  32,"; 
14,385 
14.385 
14,105 
13, 825 
13,645 


($14.  230 
i  14,230 
13,9,50 
13,  f.70 
13,390 
14.4.50 
14.4.50 
14.170 
13  Stm 
13.hlO 
14,f,70 
14.1.70 
14,390 
14. 110 
13,830 


13,000 
13,220 
13,440 


12.630 
12.750 
12. 970 


11.620 
12,065 
12. 275 
12,495 


11,585 
11,805 
12,025 


10  830  11,115 
11,050  11,335 
11,270     11,555 


10,360 
10.580 
10,800 


9.575 

9,795 

10.016 


10,645 
10,86.5 
11,085 


9.926 
10,145 
10.366 


$14.  518 

14,515 
14, '235 
13, 95.5 

13,  fi75 

14,  73.'. 
14,7ii5 
14,  4.'..5 
It  17,^ 
13,895 
14,  9.55 
14.95.5 
14,  f.75. 
14,395 
14,11.1 


l$]4, 
14, 

14, 
14, 
13. 
15. 
15. 
14, 
14, 
14, 
15. 
15, 

I  >«■ 
14. 

14, 


800 
800 
520 
■.•40 
960 
020 
020 
740 
4<".0 
180 
240 
240 
960 
680 
400 


18.386 
13,605 
18.728 


12,816 
18,036 
13,265 


11,80s 
12,340 
12,560 
12,780 


11,870 
12,090 
12,310 


11,400 
11,620 
11,840 


10,930 
11,150 
11,370 


10,  275 
10,  495 


18,570 
13,790 
14,010 


13,856 
14,  075 
14,295 


13.100  13.385 
13.  320  I  13.605 
13. 540     13.  825 


12,090 
12.826 
12.846 
13.065 


12,375 
12,910 
13. 130 
13,350 


12.166  12.440 
12,375  12,660 
12,695      12,880 


11,685 
11,905 
12,126 


11,215 
11,435 
11,655 


10.r,25 
10,845 


11,970 
12.190 
12.410 


11.500 
11.720 
11,940 


10.  975 

11,  195 


Serv- 
ice 
Step  i 


$15,066 

15,085 
14,805 
14,  525 
14,245 
1.5.305 
15.305 
15,025 
14,  745 

14.  4fi5 

15,  5J5 
15,525 
15.245 
14,  965 
14,  tWS 


14,140 

14,360 
14,580 


13, 670 
13,890 
liUO 


12,660 
13.106 
13.416 
13,635 


12,726 
12,946 
13,185 


12,255 
12,476 
12,696 


11.786 
12,006 
12,225 


11,825 
11,545 
11,765 
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Biisry  daas  and  poiltlm 


ClMsH: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree.. 
Oroup  B,  master's  degree. . . 
Oroap  C,  masters  degree  plus 30 credit 

hours  .. 

Group  D,  Aoctor'i  degnt......  . .[..' 

i  oordlnator  o/  practical  nursinir. 
C  ensus  supervisor. 
CUmrIS: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree.. 

Group  B.  master's  degree. 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours  . . 
Group  D.  master's  degree  plus  M  credit 
hours  or  doctor's  detrree. . . 
Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary 

schools. 
Attendance  offloer. 
Child  labor  Inspector. 
Counaelor,  placement. 
Coonaelor,  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 
Librarian,  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 
Librarian,  teachers  college. 
R«aearch  assistant . 
School  sodal  worker. 
Speech  correctionlst. 
Instructor,  teachers  college. 
Instructor,  laboratory  school. 
Schoo  Ipcycbologlst. 


Servlee 
Step  1 


t6,06O 
7.495 

7.715 
7,935 


S,79S 
0,330 

6,SS0 

6.770 


Service  Service 
Step  2  I  Step  3 


r,250 
7,785 

8,005 
8.2-25 


6,0fl0 
6,595 


6,815 
7.035 


17.540 
8.075 

8.295 
8,515 


6.325 
6,8<jO 

7.080 

7.300 


Service;  Servjce 
Step  4  I  Stef  5 


»7,830 
8,365 


8.585 
8,805  I 


6.590 
7,125 

7.346 

7,665 


$8,130 
8,(V6 

».(H6 


6.1  » 
7.]  » 


7.i  JO 


Service  Service 
Step  6  I  Step  7 


18,410 
8,946 

9,165 
9,385 


7,110 
7,645 

7.865 

8.085 


Service  !  Service 
Step  8     Step  9 


$8,700 
9,235 

9,455 
9,675 


7,365 
7,900 

8,120 

8,340 


Service 
Step  10 


$8,990 
9.525 

9,745 
9.966 


7.620 
8,155 

8.37S 

8.595 


$9,280 
9,815 

10.035 
10,265 


7.875 
8.410 

8.630 

8.850 


St«p 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

"Teach«r-ald  (nonlnstructlonal) 

$4,715 

$4,925 

$!>.  13.'i 

$5,  :«5 

$5,  5.V 

$.■5,7* 

$.^.  975 

$6,185 

$6,395 

$6,605." 

(2)  (A)  Section  2(c)  (1)  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
31-1611  (c)(1))  la  amended  is  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  The  terms  'master "■  degree'  and 
'doctor's  degree'  mean,  respectively,  a  mas- 
ter's degree  and  a  doctor's  degree  granted  In 
course  by  an  accredited  higher  educational 
institution." 

(B)  Section  2(c)(2)  (D.C.  Code  sec.  31- 
1511(c)  (3))  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"The  term  'plus  sixty  credit  hours'  meanf 
the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  sixty  grad- 
uate semester  hours  in  academic,  vocational, 
or  professional  courses  beyond  a  master's 
degree,  representing  a  definite  educational 
program  saUsfactory  to  the  Board,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  shop  teacher  In  the  vo- 
cational education  program  the  sixty  semes- 
ter hours  need  not  be  graduate  Bemeeter 
hours.  Graduate  credit  hours  beyond  thirty 
which  were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a  mas- 
ter's degree  may  be  applied  in  computing 
such  sixty  credit  hours." 

(3)  Section  4  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1521) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S«c.  4.  Any  employee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  group  C  of  a  salary  class  in  the 
salary  schedule  In  section  1(a)  of  this  Act 
who  possesses  a  doctor's  degree,  and  any 
employee  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  group 
C  of  salary  class  15  of  such  salary  schedule 
Who  possesses  a  master's  degree  plus  sixty 
credit  hours,' shall  be  transferred  in  accord- 
anc«  with  secUon  10(a)  to  group  D  of  such 
■alary  class." 

(4)  S«;Uon  5  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1522)  la 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections; 

"(c)  The  Board  of  EducaUon.  with  the 
"  ooneurrence  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  authorized  to 
establish  a  position  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated "tea(iher-ald  (nonlnstructlonal)'  and 
the  compensation  for  which  shall  be  nxed  in 
accordance  With  the  salary  schedule  in  sec- 
tion Kb).  A  person  appointed  to  the  posl- 
tton  of  teaoher-ald  (nonlnstructlonal)  shall 


be  eligible  for  leave,  retirement,  life  Insur- 
ance, and  health  beueflts  as  provided  in  the 
Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959.  The  »ilnlnium  qualification 
for  appointment  to  tuch  position  shall  be 
successful  completion  of  at  least  sixty  semes- 
ter hours  of  an  accredited  Junior  college,  col- 
lege, or  university.  A  person  appointed  to 
such  position  shall  be  a  nonlnstructlonal  em- 
ployee, and  his  primary  duty  shall  be  to  as- 
sist the  Instructional  staff  In  t;islcs  related 
to  Instruction.  The  total  of  the  number  of 
teacher-alds  (nonlnitructlonal)  appointed 
under  this  Act  and  the  nu.Tiber  of  persons 
appointed  under  any  other  Act  to  perform 
the  same  duties  as  teacher-aids  (nonln- 
structlonal) shall  at  no  time  exceed  4  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  clasFroom  teachers 
in  salary  class  15. 

"(d)  The  Initial  asilgnment  of  each  posi- 
tion of  school  prlnclpnl  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  one  of 
the  four  principal  levfls  wUhln  salary  class  6 
of  the  salary  schedule  in  section  Kai  of  this 
Act  shall  be  made  la  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions: 

"(1)  Within  sixty  <|ays  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  ColumttlLi. 
shall  assign  each  position  of  school  principal 
to  one  of  the  four  principal  levels  within 
group  B,  C.  or  D  in  saltry  class  6  of  the  salary 
schedule  in  section  l<a».  Such  assignment 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  evaluation 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  cooper.i- 
tlon  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  cf  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  each  position  of  sthool  principal  In  the 
school  administered  l»y  the  person  holding 
such  position.  Such  evaluation  shall  be 
based  on  (A)  such  vsiorkload  factors  as  d  i 
the  academic  program.  (11)  the  number  of 
teachers,   nonteachlng  personnel,   and   other 


$9,570 
10.105 

10,  325 
10,545 


8.130 
8.665 

8.885 

9,105 


Service  Service 
Step  11    Step  12 


$9,860 
10.395 

10.  615 
10,835 


8.385 
8,920 

9,140 

9,360 


$10,150 
10,686 

10,905 
11,125 


8,640 
9.176 

9,395 

9,615 


Service  \    Um-      Lon- 
Step  13  1  ppvitv     eevity 
'  Step  X  ,  Siep  V 


$10. 440 
10,975 

11,195 
11,415 


8.896 
9.430 

9,650 

9,870 


$9,490 
10.0-J5 

10. 245 

10.46,5 


$10.  OU 
10.820 

10.840 

11.060 


''(b)  KMh  employee  appt^nted  to  a  poelUon  of  teacher-aide  (nonlnstructlonal).  eetab- 
UMbml  under  SMtton  6(c).  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  salary  schedule: 


professional  and  nonprofessional  personnel 
supervised.  (Ill)  school  enrollment,  ilv)  co- 
cvu-rlcular  activities,  (v)  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, and  (vl)  community  activities;  and 
(B)  such  other  factors  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation deems  appropriate.  The  initial  .is- 
sigiunent  of  a  position  of  schoo!  principal  to 
a  principal  level  within  salary  class  6  shall  be 
effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  holding  the 
position  of  school  principal  on  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  subsection,  the  initial  assign- 
ment of  the  position  held  by  such  pers.on  to 
one  of  the  four  principal  levels  within  salary 
class  6  shall  not  (A)  affect  the  group  and 
service  step  occupied  by  such  person,  or  (Bi 
for  the  period  during  which  such  person 
holds  such  position,  reduce  his  rate  of  com- 
pensation below  the  rate  of  compensation  to 
which  he  was  entitled  immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date, 

"(3)  During  the  period  beginning  on  such 
effective  date  and  ending  on  the  date  of  such 
initial  assignment,  each  person  holding  the 
position  of  school  principal  on  such  effective 
date  shall  have  his  compensation  fixed  In 
accordance  with  the  rate  of  compensation 
prescribed  for  that  service  step,  correspond- 
ing to  his  creditable  years  of  service,  of  prin- 
cipal level  I  in  that  group  within  salary 
class  6  which  corresfKjnds  to  his  academic 
qualifications.  Each  such  person  shall  be 
paid  for  such  period  the  difference.  If  any, 
between  the  amount  of  compensation  he  re- 
ceived during  such  period  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  that  he  would  have  been  paid 
during  such  period  If  his  compensation  had 
been  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of 
compensation  prescribed  for  the  principal 
level  in  salary  class  6  to  which  he  was 
assigned . 

"(6)  On  July  1.  1967.  and  on  July  1  of 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
evaluate  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
each  position  of  school  principal  on  the  basis 
of  the  factors  prescribed  In  pe^agraph  1 1 1  of 
subsection  (d)  to  determine  whether  the 
principal  level  within  salary  class  6  to  which 
such  position  is  assigned  Is  commensurate  to 
the  duties  and  refiponslblilties  of  such  posi- 
tion. The  Board  of  Education  mav  assign 
a  position  of  school  principal  to  a  different 
principal  level  within  salary  class  6  only  If  it 
determines  on  the  basis  of  three  consecutive 
annual  evaluations  that  such  assignment 
should  be  made.    A  person  holding  a  position 


of  school  principal  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation hM  assigned  to  a  different  principal 
level  shall  not  be  placed  in  a  lower  service 
step  In  the  new  principal  level  than  the  serv- 
ice step  he  occupied  immediately  prior  to 
such  assignment." 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  (D.C.  Code, 
HC.  31-lS32(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

■•(a)(1)  Each  employee  who  is  newly  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed  to  any  position  in 
salary  classes  3  to  15,  Inclusive,  of  the  salary 
schedule  in  section  1(a)  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  service  step  numbered  next  above  the 
number  of  years  of  service  with  which  he  is 
credited  for  the  purpose  of  salary  placement. 
The  Board,  on  the  written  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  author- 
ised to  evaluate  the  previous  experience  of 
each  such  employee  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  years  with  which  he  may  be  so  cred- 
ited. Employees  newly  appointed,  reap- 
pointed, or  reassigned  to  any  position  in 
salary  class  15  shall  receive  one  year  of  such 
placement  credit  for  each  year  of  satisfac- 
tory service,  not  exceeding  nine  years,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  salary  class  15, 
or  in  the  same  type  of  position  regardless  of 
school  level.  In  an  educational  system  or 
institution  of  recognized  standing  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools,  as 
determined  by  the  Board.  Employees  newly 
sppolnted,  reappointed,  or  reassigned  to  any 
position  in  salary  classes  3  to  14  Inclusive, 
except  the  positions  of  chief  librarian  and 
assistant  professor,  associate  professor  and 
professor,  shall  receive  no  placement  credit 
for  educational  service  or  trade  experience 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools.  Employees  reappointed  or  re- 
assigned to  positions  m  salary  classes  3  to  14, 
inclusive,  shall  receive  one  year  of  placement 
credit  for  each  year  of  satisfactory  service 
In  the  same  salary  class  or  in  a  position  of 
equivalent  or  higher  rank  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  schools,  except  that 
no  such  employee  shall  receive  more  than 
five  years  of  placement  credit  for  previous 
service  rendered  as  a  temporary  employee 
within  such  system.  Persons  appointed  to 
the  position  of  shop  teacher  in  the  voca- 
tional education  program  shall  receive  one 
year  of  placement  credit  for  each  year  of 
approved  experience  in  the  trades,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board  but  not  In  excess  of 
nine  years  for  any  combination  of  trade  ex- 
perience and  educational  service  outside  the 
schoo!  system.  Employees  newly  appointed 
or  reappointed  to  positions  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor (Salary  class  13),  chief  librarian  and 
associate  professor  ( salary  class  U ) ,  and 
professor  (salary  class  8)  shall  receive  one 
year  of  placement  credit  for  each  year  of 
satisfactory  service,  not  in  excess  of  five 
Fears,  in  a  position  of  the  same  or  higher 
rank  in  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  as  determined  by  the  Board. 

"1 2 1  Salary  placement  credit  for  service 
rendered  either  Inside  or  outside  the  public 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
"Jiall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment or  on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth 
month  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  such 
placement  credit  by  the  Board,  whichever  is 
later. 

"(3)  Each  probationary  or  permanent  em- 
iMoyee  in  salary  class  15  who  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  paragraph  shall  move  to 
the  numerical  service  step  or  longevity  step, 
M  the  case  may  be.  commensurate  with  the 
Mmt.onal  creditable  service  allowed  such 
employee  under  the  amendments  made  by 
loe  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salarj- 
At  Amendments  of  196€." 

'''Section  9  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1534)  is 
»mend^  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
th^  ,  "^  ® "  *""*  ''y  adding  »t  the  end 
"lereof  the  following  new  subsections: 


"(b)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply 
to  411  temporary  employees  In  salary  class 
15: 

"(A)  Each  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  15  employed  cvunulatlvely  as  such  an 
employee  in  such  salary  class  less  than  three 
full  years  as  of  July  1,  1966,  must  qualify 
as  a  probationary  employee  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  emplo>-ment  or  July  1,  1966, 
whichever  date  Is  later,  or  his  employment 
shall  be  terminated  as  of  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  then  current  school  year. 

"(B)  Each  temporary  employee  In  salary 
class  15  employed  cumulatively  as  of  July 
1,  1966,  for  more  than  three  but  less  than 
ten  full  years  aa  such  an  employee  in  such 
salary  claes,  must  qualify  as  a  probationary 
employee  within  seven  years  after  July  1. 
1966,  or  his  employment  shall  be  terminated 
as  of  the  date  of  completion  of  the  then 
current  school  year. 

"(C)  Each  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  15  who  has  acciunulated  more  than  ten 
full  years  of  satisfactory  service  as  of  July  1, 
1966,  as  such  an  empioyee  in  such  salarj' 
class,  may  be  continued  as  temporary  teacher 
contingent  upon  satisfactory  service. 

tl'(c)(l)  A  temporary  employee  In  salary 
class  15  who  receives  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment shall  be  advanced  on  and  after  the  date 
of  such  appointment  in  double  annual  in- 
crements to  the  place  In  the  salary  schedule 
which  he  would  have  occupied  if  he  had 
been  employed  as  a  probationary  employee 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  a  tem- 
porary employee.  A  temporary  employee  in 
salary  class  15  who  receives  a  probationary 
appointment  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
his  appointment  as  a  temporary  employee 
shall  receive  lull  placement  credit  on  the 
date  of  his  appointment  as  a  probationary 
employee  as  If  he  had  been  employed  as  a 


probationary  employee  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  as  a  temporary  employee. 

"(2)  Temporary  employees  in  salary  class 
15  with  fifteen  or  more  total  years  of  satis- 
factory service  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  shall  be  advanced  to  service 
step  10.  effective  July  1,  1966." 

(7)  Section  10  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1535) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUovrs ; 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1966,  each  promotion  to 
group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D,  within  a  salary 
class,  shall  become  effective — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  approval  of  that  promotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

"(2)   on  the  effective  date  of  the  ma«t«-'s 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whichever  Is  later. 

"(b)  Any  employee  In  a  position  covered 
by  section  1  of  this  Act  who  is  promoted  to 
group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D,  of  the  same 
salary  class,  shall  be  assigned  to  the  same 
numerical  service  step  on  the  schedule  for 
his  new  group  as  he  would  have  occupied  In 
the  group  from  which  promoted." 

(8)  (A)  SecUon  13(a)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1542(a)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
as  part  of  Its  public  school  system  the  fol- 
lowing :  extended  school  year  programs,  adult 
education  school  programs,  and  an  American- 
ization school,  under  and  within  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress.  The  pay  for 
teachers,  officers,  and  other  educational  em- 
ployees In  the  summer  schools,  adult  edu- 
cation schools,  and  veteran's  summer  high 
school  centers  shall  be  as  follows; 


"Classification 


SIMMER  SCHOOL  (REOULAR) 

Te.«hor.  olf-montary  nnd  secondar.v  schools;  counselor,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  lit.rriri!in.  elementary  and  secondiiry  srhfxjls;  school  social  worker  sivwfi 
cXpe°"     ^  *■  ^^'*''''°'''^''* ''"'^  mslnutor;  District  of  Columllla  f^^rs 

^'?oUeKe"*^  '^''^  *'*'f«^  and  (Ksistant  professor.  District  of"  Col^^       Teachers 

Cluiical  psyoholopija. " " " 

Assoolate  profes<!or,  nistrlct  of  Columbia  Teachers  "Coli^ 

As.'^LstBnl  prmiipul.  elrmfntar>-  and  secondary  schools  and  "professor,"  DIstrYct"  of 
t  olumbia  Teachers  College K.vreoi«i,  iyiouiti  oi 

Su;)ervising  direcior 

Principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schorts"^!"""!^!^!!" ' 

^        .                                   tETERANSSClUJKKBJOHSCnoOlCENTBRS 
1  e:»cncr    

i  I 

^       ^  ADtJLI  EDVCATION  SCHOOLS 

Teivher I  „ 

A.«=i.'^iit  princi(>al. .[ ....'.'.'.  H  " 

rriiiclpal i .1'..'.'."" 


5tep 


Per  diein 


Per  period 


$5  52 
8.00 
8.83 

$6.09 
8.  S3 
9.74 

40.91 


$6.67 

9.  R7 

10.67.' 


(B)  Section  18  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section ; 

'•(d)  ri)  The  Board  of  EducaUon  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  a  classroom  teacher  in 
salary  class  15  who  performs  an  extra  duty 
activity  (specified  In  the  schedule  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  or  an  extra  duty 
actWlty  included  by  the  Board  in  such  sched- 
ule under  such  piiragraph),  and  who  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph,  the  ad- 
ditional annual  compensaUon  prescribed  for 
that  activity  in  paragraph  (3).  To  be  eli- 
gible for  such  additional  compensation,  a 
teacher — • 

"  ( A  )  must  be  assigned  the  standard  teach- 
ing load  for  a  regular  day  school  teacher  at 
his  particular  school  level,  and 

■•(B)  must  i>erform  on  a  continuing  basis 
during  hours  beyond  the  regular  school  day 
an  extra  duty  activity  which — 


"(ii  is  approved  by  the  Board  as  an  au- 
thorized cocurricular  or  extracurricular 
activity. 

"(11)  Involves  the  supervision  and  Instruc- 
tion of  students  who  select  such  activity 
voluntarily,  and 

■'(111 I  requires  no  less  than  twenty-five 
hours  in  any  one  semester  beyond  the  nor- 
mal schoolday. 

•'(2)  The  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  this  EUbsecUon  shall  be  In  Mldl- 
tlon  to  the  compensation  prescribed  by  the 
salary  schedule  In  section  1(a)  of  this  Act  tor 
classroom  teachers  in  salary  class  15.  Pay- 
ment of  such  additional  compensation  shall 
be  made  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  or  upon  termination  of  service 
for  that  portion  of  services  rendered.  Such 
additional  compensaUon  shall  not  be  subject 
to  deduction  or  withholding  for  retirement 
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or  Insiirance,  and  such  additional  compen- 
sation shall  not  be  considered  as  salary  (A) 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  annuities  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the 
retirement  of  public-school  teachers  In  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  August  7, 
194«  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-721  et  seq.),  and  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act,  or  (B)  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  Insurance  coverage 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insiirance  Act  of  1954  (5  U.S.C.  2091  et  seq.) . 
Such  additional  compensation  may  be  paid 
for  mere  than  one  activity  assigned  to  a 
classroom  teacher  so  long  as  such  activities 
are  not  performed  concurrently. 

"(8)  (A)   The  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule : 
"Sztra   duty   activities — AnntMl   compema- 

tion  per  teacher  for  each  activity 
Head  coach:    football,  basketball,  base- 
ball, or  track    (senior  or  vocational 

high    school) $750 

A|tsUtant  coach:  football,  basketball. 
baseb&U,  or  track  (senior  or  voca- 
tional high  school) 650 

Junior  varsity  coach:  football,  basket- 
ball, or  baseball  (senior  or  vocational 

high  school) 450 

Intramural  or  extramural  supervisor 
(senior,   vocational,   or    Junior   high 

school)    300 

Coach:     swimming,     golf,     tennis,     or 

cross  coimtry  (senior  high  school) ...    450 
Music  director:   vocal   or  instrumental 
(senior,    vocational,    or   Junior    high 

school) .„ _..     660 

Newspaper  faculty  adviser  (senior,  vo- 
cational, or  Junior  high  school) 550 

Yearbook  adviser  (senior  or  vocational 

high  school) 300 

Dramatics  director   (senior,  vocational, 

or  Junior  high  school) 450 

Forenslcs  dlrectcH'  (senior  or  vocational 

high  school) 300 

"(B)  The  Board,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Board  of  Com  m  I  sal  oners  and  on  the  writ- 
ten recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  may  specify  other  extra  duty  ac- 
tivities for  Which  additional  annual  com- 
pensation may  be'pald  If  such  activities  meet 
the  requirements  specified  In  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
The  Board  may  specify  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional compensation  which  may  be  paid 
for  the  performance  of  such  activities,  which 
amount  may  not  exceed  the  highest  amount 
of  additional  annual  compensation  specified 
In  the  schedu^  m  this  paragraph." 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  m  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (including  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  the  date  of 
eniwrtment  of  this  Act,  except  that  such  retro- 
active compensation  or  salary  shall  be  paid 
( 1 )  to  any  employee  covered  In  thla  Act  who 
retired  during  the  period  beginning  on  July 
1,  196a,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  for  services  rendered  during  such 
period,  and  (2)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (Public 
Law  630.  Eighty-first  Congress),  for  services 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  July 
1,  1966.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  by  any  such  employee  who  dlea 
during  such  period. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from  train- 
ing and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  discharged  from  hospitaliza- 
tion following  such  training  and  service,  shall 
Include  the  period  provided  by  law  for 
nuuodatory  rastoratlon  of  such  Individual  to 
•  position  In  or  under  the  municipal  govem- 
BMDt  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
■  ^sc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
UDOunt  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
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is  eligible  under  tlie  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  all  changes 
In  rates  of  compensation  or  salary  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  jfl^ct  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1966. 

(b)  Paragraph  2  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Salary  Act  of 
1955  (as  added  by  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
2  of  this  Act)  shall  t»ke  effect  with  respect 
to  appointments  made  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Dlstrirt  of  Columbia  after 
July  1,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 


Group  B.  ni;k«ler''  ilcKrei' 

Principal  level  IV. . . 

Princip:il  level  III... 

rrindiwl  level  II     .. 

Principtil  level  I 

Oroup  C,  master's  degree 
?  red  it  tiour;: 

Prineipiil  level  IV. .. 

Principiil  level  III. .. 

Principal  level  11 

Principal  level  I 

Group  U.  doctor's  decree 

Principal  level  IV'... 

Principal  level  111   .. 

Principal  level  11 

Principal  level  I 


$26.  iOO 


plus  30 


12,805 
12,605 
12.405 
12.205 

13.090 
12.890 
12,690 
12.490 

13,375 
13,175 
12,975 
12,775 

13,660 
13,460 
13,260 
13,060 

13.945 
13,745 
13.  545 
13.345 

14,230 
14.030 
13.8:« 
13,630 

14. 515 
14.315 
14.115 
13,915 

14,800 
14,r«0 
14.400 
14.200  1 

13,025 
12. 825 
12. 625 
12,425 

13,310 
13,110 
12.910 
12,710 

13,595 
13, 395 
13. 195 
12,995 

13,880 
13,680 
13.480 
13.280 

14.165 
13.965 
13.765 
13,565 

14,4,50 
14,2(X5 
14.060 
13.850 

14,735 
14. 535 
14.335 
14, 135 

15.020 
14,820  1 
14,620  1 
14,420  . 

13. 245 
13.045 
12.846 
12.645 

13,530 
13,330 
13, 130 
12.930 

13,815 
13,615 
13,415 
13,215 

14.100 
13,900 
13.700 
13,500 

1 4,  385 
14,185 
13,985 

13.785 

14.670 
14.470 
14.270 
14.070 

14,9,55 
14.  75.5 
14.555 
14.355 

1.5,240  i 
1.5,040  1 
14.840  ! 
14.640 

AMENDMENT    OFFciED     BY     MB.     DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Oroup  B,  ma-ster's  decree: 

rrincipiil  level  IV 

Princiiwl  level  III    , 

Principal  level  II 

Prmciiial  level  1 

nroup  C,   master's  decree 
credit  hours: 

Principftl  level  IV   

Principal  level  III 

Principal  level  II 

Principal  level  I 

Oroup  I),  iloctor's  degree: 

Princiiwl  level  IV 

I'rincipal  level  III 

Princii»l  level  II 

Principal  level  I 


plus  30 


The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  committee  amendment,  sis  amend- 
ed by  the  substitute  amendment,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  remaining  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  7,  line  2.  after  "perform"  Insert  the 
following:  "In  the  public  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia". 

Page  7,  line  16,  strlka  out  "group  B,  0,  or  D 
In". 

Page  9.  line  8,  strike  out  "he"  and  Insert  In 
lieu   thereof   "his   position". 

Page  14.  strike  out  lines  17  through  19. 
inclusive,  and  insert  la  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Any  employee  in  a  position  In  a 
salary  class  In  the  salary  schedules  In  sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  this  Act  who  Is  promoted  to 
group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D  of  such  salary 
class,  shall  be  placed  in  the  same  numerical 
service  step  in  his  new  p-oup  which  he  would 
have  occupied  In  tht  group  from  which 
promoted." 

Page  16,  line  4.  strllse  out  "mets"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "meets". 

Page  17.  line  9.  after  "under"  insert  "the". 


The     committee 
agreed  to. 


amendments     were 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  4.  strike  out  the  following 
in  the  salary  schedules: 
"Class    1 

Superliitendent." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"Cla^    1 $26,000 

Superintendent." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2,  after  line  4,  strike  out  the  salary 
schedules  for  salary  class  6  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


15,085 
14, 88.5 

H.m 

14,486 


15,  MS 
15.  IDS 
14.905 
14.705 

15,  .52.") 
18,J26 
13.125 
14,925 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment; 
On  page  2,  after  line  4.  strike  out  the  salary 
schedules  for  salary  class  6  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


15,08; 

14.885 
I4.S8J 
14.48S 


1.5,  ,W'. 
1.5,105 
14.  W5 
14.706 

15.,52i 
15,32.5 
1.5,125 
M.92i 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  H.R.  16337  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Increase  the  salaries  of  District 
of  Columbia  teachers  and  school  officers 
an  average  of  7.9  percent,  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1966. 

Second.  Authorize  the  position  of 
"teacher-aid— noninstructional"  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  classroom  teachers 
in  various  nonteaching  functions. 

Third.  Establish  four  salary  levels  in 
each  group  in  salary  step  6  for  principal- 
ships  based  upon  factors  common  to 
aU  principalships,  but  without  regard  to 
school  level. 

Fourth.  Extend  from  5  years  to  9  years 
the  salary  placement  credit  given  for 
previous  acceptable  teaching  experience 
to  persons  appointed  or  reappointed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system. 

Fifth.  Require  temporary  teachers  to 
qualify  fully  for  probationary  appoint- 
ment within  a  prescribed  period  of  years 
dependent  upon  length  of  previous  serv- 
ice in  the  District  of  Columbia  system. 

Sixth.  Authorize  extra  pay  for  class- 
room teachers  who  perform  extra  duty 
activity  on  a  continuing  basis  during 
hours  beyond  the  regular  schoolday. 


12,8a5 

i.'i.oyo 

13.375 

13,660 

13. 945 

14.230 

14.515 

14.800 

I2.6a5 

12.890 

13.175 

13,  460 

13. 745 

H.orjo 

14.315 

14,600 

12.4a5 

12.690 

12,975 

13,260 

13.  .545 

13,8:«) 

14.115 

14,400 

12,205 

12,490 

12,778 

13.060 

13,345 

13,630 

13.915 

14.200 

13.02.5 

13,310 

13,595 

I3.8S0 

14.165 

14,4.50 

14.735 

15.020 

12,825 

13,110 

13.39.5 

13.680 

13,  W5 

H.2.50 

I4.!535 

14.820 

12.625 

12.001 

13,195 

13.480 

13.765 

14. 0.50 

14.. as 

14.620 

12,425 

12,710 

12, 995 

13,280 

13.565 

13,8,50 

14.135 

14.420 

13,245 

13,530 

W,815 

14.100 

14,385 

14.670 

14,955 

1.5.240 

13, 045 

13,330 

1,3.615 

13.900 

14,185 

14.470 

14, 7.55 

1.5.040 

12.  .845 

13,130 

13.415 

13.700 

13.985 

14.270 

14.  ,5,55 

14.840 

12.645 

12.930 

13.215 

13,500 

13.785 

14.070 

14,355 

14. 640 
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The  provisions  of  H.R.  16337  repre- 
sent, for  the  most  part,  though  with 
some  modifications,  the  recommenda- 
uons  of  the  Superintendent's  Salary 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  in  Jan- 
uary- of  1964  at  the  request  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
and  which  spent  more  than  a  year  in  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
Salary'  Act  of  1955.  Membership  of  this 
Committee  represented  the  District,  of 
Columbia  School  Administration,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  and  the  Committee  was  aided 
by  officials  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Personnel  Office.  Their  recommenda- 
tions, in  large  part,  were  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners'  request  for 
le?islation  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  Salary  Act. 

Your  committee  gave  serious  consider- 
ation to  proposed  legislation  providing 
for  a  two-part  salary  increase,  one  p>art 
of  which  would  be  made  retroactive  to 
that  date,  which  was  recommended  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion. The  committee's  conclusion,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  single  increase  as  pro- 
posed In  H.R.  16337,  slightly  higher  in 
average  percentage  than  was  recom- 
mended by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  and  effective  on  July  1, 
1966,  will  more  properly  compensate  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers  for  having 
received  no  salary  increase  in  1965,  and 
at  the  same  time  from  the  standpoint  of 
all  considerations  comes  reasonably  close 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  the  Com- 
missioners' recommendations. 

I.    SALARY    INCREASES 

Para.e:raph  (1)  of  section  2  of  the  bill 
is  designed  to  provide  an  overall  in- 
crease of  approximately  7.9  percent  in 
the  salaries  of  all  professional  personnel 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
sj-stem  except  for  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1966.  Your  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the  pres- 
ent salarj'  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  equal  to  that  of  the  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners,  a  further  increase  at  this 
time  would  be  inappropriate,  and  that 
the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
is  properly  related  at  its  present  level 
both  to  the  salarj'  of  the  Superintendent, 
and  to  the  salary  assigned  to  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendents  by  the  new  salarv 
scale. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  very  acute  prob- 
lem of  recruitment  and  retention  of 
qualified  teachers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  can  be  solved  in  part  by 
realistic  salary  increa.ses.  The  most 
v^orous  competition  for  the  recruitment 
of  new  teachers  and  the  retention  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  comes,  of  course,  from 
me  six  surrounding  school  jurisdictions, 
comprising  Alexandria.  Arlington.  Pair- 
lax  County,  Palls  Church,  in  Virginia, 
and  Prince  Georges  County,  and  Mont- 
gomery County  in  Maryland. 


coMPirmvE  posmoN 
In  1964,  all  area  systems  placed  into  ef- 
fect substantial  teacher  salary  adjust- 
ments. At  that  time,  the  District  main- 
tained a  good  competitive  position  by 
the  enactment  of  a  7-percent  salary  in- 
crease. This  competitive  position  was 
short  lived,  however,  because  of  new  sal- 
ary adjustments  approved  for  the  1965- 
66  school  year  by  all  the  other  area  sys- 
tems except  Palls  Church,  whose  com- 
petitive position  Is  currently  quite  fa- 
vorable. Further,  the  District's  position 
is  now  in  more  serious  jeopardj'  by  rea- 
son of  further  increases  recently  adopted 
in  several  of  these  surrounding  areas  for 


I  , 


Degree 


As  this  chart  reveals,  this  proposed 
salary  scale  will  place  the  District  in  a 
very  favorable  competitive  position  in  the 
area,  particularly  in  the  minimum  sal- 
aries offered  to  new  teachers,  in  which 
the  District  will  rank  first  in  three  of  the 
four  teacher  categories.  Also,  in  the 
maximum  salaries  where  the  District  does 
not  rank  first  in  the  area,  the  differences 
by  which  other  jurisdictions  exceed  the 
District's  salaries  are  very  small.  Also, 
the  District's  rankings  in  comparison 
with  the  other  20  largest  U.S.  cities  will 
be  excellent  indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  most  instances  the  District's  sal- 
aries will  be  exceeded  only  in  cities  lo- 
cated on  the  west  coast,  with  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  compete  for 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  direct  comparisons  of 
pay,  two  other  facts  should  be  remem- 
bered in  comparing  annual  sidaries  of 
various  school  systems.  First,  that  the 
length  of  the  work  year  varies  by 
as  much  as  4  weeks  among  the  school 
systems.  New  York,  for  example,  has  a 
190-195-day  work  year  versus  184  in  the 
District.  The  second  fact  is  that  onlv 
two  other  large  cities  provide  both  health 
and  life  insurance  benefits,  and  these  are 
not  as  extensive  as  those  provided  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  as  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  prepared  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Accounting 
Division. 

Co.1t  o]  fringe  benefits  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia teachers  and  school  officers,  fiscal  year 
1966 

( 1 )  Regular  teachers  retirement.  $7.  369.  400 

(2)  Civil  service  retirement  (tem- 

porary teachers) l,  154.  700 

(3)  Health  benefits 170.000 

(4)  Life    insurance 128,200 

(5»    Social    security 55.000 

Total    8.877,300 

Your  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  proposed  salary  scale  will  permit  the 


the  school  year  1966-67.  In  short, 
whereas  in  past  years  salary  adjustments 
made  by  these  six  local  school  systems 
could  be  predicted  on  a  3-year  cycle,  this 
cycle  has  now  been  shortened  to  2  years 
£ind  seems  to  be  moving  toward  an  an- 
nual basis. 

The  following  chart  provides  a  visual 
picture  of  the  competitive  position  which 
this  proposed  legislation  will  provide  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  teaching  person- 
nel, both  as  compared  with  the  other 
six  jurisdictions  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  also  with  all  the 
U.S.  cities  with  populations  in  excess  of 
500,000  persons: 
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.Master's  plus  60  liours;  or  earned  doctor's 
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6,770  (minimum).. 
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District  to  compete  adequately  in  a  labor 
market  where  there  has  been  a  chronic 
teacher  shortage  for  20  years,  and  where 
the  need  for  the  most  dedicated  teachers 
is  greater  than  ever  before. 

II.    TZACHER-AID  POSFTIONS 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  2  of  this  bill 
authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  to  establish  positions 
of  teacher  aid — noninstructional — as  as- 
sistants to  the  clEissroom  teachers.  The 
function  of  these  teacher-aids  wlU  be  to 
assist  teachers  by  performing  such  non- 
Instructional  duties,  as  setting  up  science 
experiments,  monitoring  libraries  or 
homerooms,  acting  as  lay  readers,  cor- 
recting test  papers,  and  similar  duties. 
Such  teacher-aids  must  have  had  at  least 
2  years  of  successful  work  in  an  accred- 
ited college,  and  will  be  paid  a  starting 
salary  of  $4,715  per  year,  with  annual 
step  incretises  to  a  maximum  of  $6,605 
attainable  in  10  years  of  service.  They 
will  receive  the  same  fringe  benefits  as 
employees  under  the  Classification  Act. 

Actually,  during  the  past  school  year 
and  during  the  current  summer  school 
session,  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  has  employed  two  types  of  non- 
instructional  aids  under  authority  grant- 
ed in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondars'  Education  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  89-10.  approved  April  11,  1965.  The 
numbers  and  distribution  of  these  em- 
ployees in  the  different  school  levels  are 
as  follows: 


!«)5-e6 

Summer 
19«« 

Numlier  at  eiementarj'  schools 

\uinber  al  junior  hipti  schools 

N'umhier  al  senior  hlRh  schools 
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50 

163 
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Tbese  aids  are  employed  under  the 
Classiflcatlon  Act.  and  are  paid  with 
Federal-grant  funds.  It  la  stipulated 
that  they  may  be  designated  to  serve 
only  in  public  schools  in  deprived  or  Im- 
poverished areas,  and  their  qualifica- 
tions and  duties  depend  upon  their 
placement  in  either  class  2  or  class  4  of 
the  classified  pay  schedule. 

Of  these  employees,  only  those  in  class 
4  are  designated  as  "teacher  aids"  and 
perform  duties  comparable  to  those 
which  will  be  assigned  to  the  teacher 
aids  authorized  by  this  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  authoiizing  these  positions  in 
this  legislation,  therefore,  Is  to  install 
the  teacher  aid  as  a  permanent  entity 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system.  Also, 
your  committee  is  advised  that  the  num- 
ber of  teacher  aids — class  4 — employed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  last  session 
and  in  the  present  summer  school  is  to 
be  reduced  next  year. 

The  bill  limits  the  total  number  of 
teacher  aids  who  may  be  employed 
imder  this  act  and  imder  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
together,  to  4  percent  of  the  number  of 
classroom  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system.  At  present, 
this  would  be  a  maximum  of  approxi- 
mately 248  such  employees. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  large  school  sys- 
tems utilize  positions  of  this  type,  while 
many  other  systems  are  presently  con- 
sidering their  use.  Montgomery  County. 
Md..  has  used  such  teacher  aids  for  at 
least  5  years,  and  Its  current  budget  pro- 
vides for  the  assignment  of  these  posi- 
tions in  every  elementary  school  in  the 
county. 

The  use  of  teacher  aids  to  carry  out 
routine  clerical  and  nonteaching  tasks  is 
a  promising  development  in  conserving 
the  time  of  the  teacher  for  her  vital  role 
In  actual  teaching. 

m.    PRINCIPALS'  8ALARIKS 

Prior  to  1962.  salary  scales  for  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  were  based  upon  school 
levels.  That  is.  the  principals  of  the 
senior  and  vocational  high  schools  were 
all  in  class  7,  Junior  high  school  prin- 
cipals in  class  8,  and  elementary  school 
principals  were  assigned  to  class  9  of  the 
salary  schedule  in  existence  at  that  time. 

Under  Public  Law  87-881—76  Stat. 
1229 — approved  October  24, 1962,  amend- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955.  however,  all  public 
school  principals  were  placed  in  the  same 
salary  class  6  without  regard  to  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  their  responsibilities  and 
the  relative  complexities  of  their  posi- 
tions. Thus,  the  principal  of  the  Capitol 
Page  School,  with  an  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 70  pupils,  is  paid  the  same 
salary  as  the  principal  of  the  largest 
school  In  the  city. 

m  acknowledgment  of  the  obvious  in- 
equity of  this  situation,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education  requested 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Superintendent 
of  Schools  several  years  ago  to  review 
this  entire  matter  and  to  submit  an  ap- 
propriate recommendation. 


As  a  result  of  this  request,  representa- 
tives of  the  District  of  Columbia  Person- 
nel Office  and  the  District  Public  Schools 
Administration  worked  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  on  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
evaluation  plant  fcr  school  principals. 
The  plan  as  developed  takes  into  account 
factors  which  are  common  to  all  prin- 
cipals' positions,  properly  weighted  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  relative  significance, 
to  constitute  a  scale  which  will  serve  as  a 
truly  equitable  yardstick  of  comparative 
evaluation  for  salary  placement  purposes. 
The  implementatloh  of  this  plan  com- 
prises paragraph  (4>  of  section  2  of  the 
bill. 

The  Superintencient  of  Schools  rec- 
ommended this  plan  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  voted  its  adoption.  It 
also  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

To  say  that  all  principals  should  be 
paid  the  same  salary  is  comparable  to 
saying  that  the  administrator  or  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  a  town  of  40,000 
population  should  be  paid  the  same 
salary  as  an  administrator  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  cities.  Surdy  this  Is  not  reason- 
able or  practicabla.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  adBiinistrator  or  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  town  of  40.000 
performs  many  of  the  same  duties  as 
his  big  city  counterpart  and  that  his  job 
is  Just  as  important  to  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  town  folks  as  is  that 
of  the  city  administrator  or  superintend- 
ent of  schools  to  the  city's  residents.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  undeniable, 
just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  principal 
of  a  small  elementary  school  as  compared 
with  a  principal  otf  a  large  secondary 
school,  that  the  city  administrator  or 
superintendent  of  schools  not  only  affects 
the  lives  of  more  people,  but  will  have 
vastly  greater  administrative  responsi- 
bility, a  greater  number  of  and  more 
varied  problems  and.  generally,  a  greater 
number  of  and  more  varied  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Not  only  is  there  a  wide  variation  in 
administrative  responsibility  among  dif- 
ferent school  levels,  but  also  there  is 
commonly  a  significant  variation  within 
the  schools  of  a  single  level.  For  exam- 
ple, the  elementarj  schools  in  a  large 
urban  system  may  vary  widely  in  such 
vital  factors  as  the  cumber  of  pupils  and 
the  number  of  professional  subordinates 
for  whom  the  different  principals  are  re- 
sponsible. This  is  the  reason  for  a  ti-end 
away  from  salary  schedules  for  princi- 
pals being  based  solely  upon  school  level, 
such  as  existed  in  the  Disti-ict  of  Colum- 
bia prior  to  1962.  However,  a  single  sal- 
ary scale  for  all  principals  in  large  school 
systems  is  even  more  of  a  rarity,  and  in 
fact  at  present  is  viitually  nonexistent. 

IV.    NINE-YEAB   P^ACEMKNT   CREDIT 

Under  present  law.  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system,  cannot 
give  prospective  leathers  credit  for  more 
than  5  years'  teaching  experience  in  or 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system,  for  tbe  piUTX)ses  of  salary 
placement.  This  means  that  an  incom- 
ing teacher  with  more  than  5  years  of 


previous  experience  cannot  be  placed 
higher  than  step  6  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  teachers'  salary  schedule.  Of 
course,  any  previous  teaching  experience 
must  be  evaluated,  and  credit  even 
within  the  5-year  limitation  is  predicated 
upon  acceptability  of  this  experience. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  more 
than  59  percent  of  all  public  school  sys- 
tems with  enrollments  in  excess  of  lOO  - 
000  pupils  now  give  credit  for  more  than 
5  years  of  successful  teaching  experience, 
and  all  the  other  school  jurisdictions  iri 
the  Wasliington  metropolitan  area  give 
either  9  or  10  years  of  placement  credit 
for  acceptable  experience. 

This  situation  places  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  an  obvious  disadvantage  in 
attracting  experienced  teachers.  For 
this  reason  paragraph  t5)  of  section  2  of 
H.R.  16337  provides  that  the  District 
may  give  placement  credit  for  as  much 
as  9  years  of  acceptable  teaching  experi- 
ence. Hence,  an  experienced  teacher 
coming  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
system  on  probationary  status  will  be 
able  to  start  at  step  10  on  the  salary 
schedule,  with  at  least  9  years  of  such 
experience. 

This  provision  will  not  affect  the  max- 
imum hiring  level  for  temporary 
teachers,  which  will  remain  at  step  6. 

In  fairness  to  teachers  who  are  pres- 
ently in  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system,  and  who  entered  this  system 
with  more  than  5  years  of  acceptable 
experience,  the  bill  provides  that  they 
shall  receive  credit  for  all  such  experi- 
ence not  to  exceed  a  total  of  9  years,  or 
4  years  in  excess  of  the  5  for  which  they 
were  credited,  and  be  placed  in  the  salary 
step  appropriate  to  this  experience.  For 
example,  a  teacher  with  as  much  as  9 
years  of  acceptable  previous  experience 
who  is  now  in  step  8  will  be  placed  in 
step  12,  by  virtue  of  her  4  years  of  ex- 
perience for  which  she  has  not  heretofore 
received  placement  credit. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  provision  will  do  much  to  enhance 
the  District's  ability  to  compete  effec- 
tively for  experienced  teachers  who  are 
qualified  for  probationary  employment. 

CORRECTION    OF    ERRORS    IN    SaLAKT    PLACEMrNTS 

This  is  an  amendment  to  present  laws 
requested  by  the  District  of  Colun:bia 
Board  of  Education,  designed  to  prevent 
unjust  losses  of  salary  on  the  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  employees  by 
reason  of  delays  in  submission,  of  perti- 
nent material  from  previous  employers, 
or  clerical  errors  made  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  resulting  in  im- 
proper placement  on  the  salarj-  schedule. 

The  bill  provides  that  proper  salary 
placement,  authorizing  the  paj-ment  of 
the  appropriate  salary,  shall  be  effective 
either  on  the  date  of  employment  or 
12  montlis  prior  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  whichever  date 
occurs  later.  Thus,  the  employee  will  re- 
ceive any  back  pay  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  reason  of  such  error  for  as  much  as  a 
year  prior  Co  the  Board's  corrective 
action. 

This  provision  is  made  retroactive  to 
apply  to  all  employees  appointed  after 
July  1,  1965. 
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these  'temporary"   teachers   have   been     ^inuea  satistactory ^rvace.  ^^^^^  school) 550 

sening  in  the  District  of  Columbia  sys-     ,       }   ^^^Vper  provided  that  a  temporarv-  Dramatics  director  ( senior,  vocational 

tem  for  some  years.  teacher  who  receives  a  permanent  ap-        or  junior  high  school) 450 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  the     rw'^^ment  shall  be  advanced  in  double  Forensics    director    (senior   or   voca- 

principal  qualifications  which  these  tem-     ^".""^^  increments  to  the  place  on  the        tional  high  school) 300 

porary  teachers  most  commonly  faU  to     ^^^^1  ^f^^^  7i^^^^  he  would  have  occu-  These  amounts  are  payable  in  a  lump 
meet  are  the  following:                                    ^^^^  had  he  been  employed  originally  as  sum  at  the  end  of  the  particular  period 
First,  a  passing  minimum  score  on  the     f„„^H°     kL""^'^'  ,^'f°•        ,:t   ^emporarj-  of  extra-duty  sei-vice.  and  are  not  to  be 
national  teachers'  examination;                    teacher  becomes  fully  qualified  within  a  considered  as  salary  for  the  purposes  of 
Second,  specific  college  course  require-     ^^"^           ^'t*^^  i.  ,      ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  computing  retirement  annuities  or  in- 
ments  of  a  particular  position;                     emplo.%Tncnt.  lie  shall  be  advanced  im-  surance  coverage  based  upon  annual  sal- 
Third,  college  degree  requirements.         '"t°'?^f 'v'^^  whatever  place  on  the  salary  ary.     Additional  compensation  may  be 
While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some     schedule  he  would  be  hi  had  he  been  em-  paid  to  a  classroom  teacher  for  more 
of  these  temporary  teachers  are  excel-     P.'°yed  originally  as  a  qualified,  proba-  than  one  of  these  extra-duty  activities 
lent,  and  in  fact  among  the  most  capable     "onary  teacher.     These  provisions  are  provided  they  are  not  performed  con- 
in  the  system,  there  is  no  question  that     ^"tended  as  an  incentive  to  temporary  currently. 

as  a  group,  they  have  not  met  the  stand-  'fachers  to  become  qualified  as  quickly  as  in  addition  to  these  specific  activities 
ards  of  professional  competence  estab-  ^°|f^°'f;  ^°^  increased  salary  benefits.  for  which  extra  pay  is  authorized  the 
Iished  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  ,  Anally,  it  is  provided  that  temporary  proposed  legislaUon  allows  also  the  addl- 
of  Education.  And  when  this  group  en-  ^eachers  with  15  or  more  years  of  satis-  tion  of  other  activities  by  the  Board  of 
compa.sscs  nearly  one-half  of  the  teach-  ^^^^o^y  service  shall  be  advanced  to  serv-  Education,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ersm  the  system,  as  is  the  case  In  the  Dis-  ^'^^.  ^**P  ^°-  ^^  present,  as  has  been  Board  of  Commissioners  and  upon  the 
met  of  Columbia  today,  a  most  serious  l^i"ted  out.  no  temporarj'  teacher  may  written  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
problem  exhsts.  As  an  evidence  of  this  ^.dvance  beyond  service  step  6.  intcndent  of  Schools.  Payment  for  such 
fact,  in  June  1964.  as  a  result  of  the  Dis-  Your  committee  is  informed  that  simi-  added  activities,  however,  cannot  exceed 
trict  of  Columbia  Public  Schools'  efforts  ^^^  measures,  designed  to  require  tem-  the  highest  amount  authorized  in  the 
to  encourage  teachers  to  become  fully  Porary  teachers  to  qualify  for  certifica-  schedule  provided  in  this  bill. 
qualified,  343  temporary  District  of  Co-  ^'°"  within  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  safe- 
lumbia  teachers  tools  the  national  teach-  '""'^  being  used  successfully  in  a  number  !?uards  insofar  as  eUgibility  is  concerned, 
frs  examination.  It  is  certainly  reason-  °^  other  school  systems.  Both  Virginia  the  bill  stipulates  definite  requirements 
able  to  assume  that  all  these  teachers  ^^^  Maryland,  for  example,  require  all  which  all  such  activities  must  meet.  To 
wre  interested  in  attaining  permanent  temporary  teachers  to  achieve  a  pre-  comply  with  these  eligibility  require- 
status.  Yet  only  67  of  these  343  tem-  scribed  minimum  of  progress  each  year  ments.  the  following  must  be  present: 
porary  teachers  scored  at  or  above  the  toward  certification.  a  teacher  must  be  assigned  a  standard 
•vmrty-third  percentile — that  is,  in  the  At  public  hearings  conducted  on  June  teaching  load  for  a  regular  day  school 
upper  two-thirds  of  all  those  who  have     6.  7.  and  9.  1966.  these  provisions,  de-  teacher: 

taken  the  test — which  is  the  minimum     signed  to  alleviate  this  serious  and  grow-  The  extra-duty  activity  must  be  ap- 

Passing  level  set  by  the  District  of  Co-     ing  problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia  proved  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  an 

'ombia  Board  of  Education  for  qualifl-     school  system,  were  endorsed  by  the  Dis-  authorized  cocurricular  or  extracurrie- 

caiwn  as  probationary  and  permanent     trict  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission-  ular  activity; 

"*?„  "^-                                                               ers  and  by  spokesmen  for  the  District  of  The  activity  must  require  no  less  than 

u\  contrast  with  this  situation  in  the     Columbia  Education  Association.    No  op-  25  additional  hours  in  anv  one  semester 

iscnct  of  Columbia  schools,  your  com-     position  was  expressed  to  these  provi-  over  and  above  1>he  regular  school  day 

^h    v.'^  ^n^ormed  that  in  none  of  the     sions.  and 

Sn".^a?oiol'f«i'^i''"'  f^  .. '  Washing-                         vi.  kxt«a-i,utv  pat  ^h^  activity  must  involve  the  super- 

Preci^hil  m^r^K        r^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"y  ^P-         ^®    District    of   Columbia    Board    of  v-sion  and  instruction  of  students  who 

Doran."  n,.             if    P'^^centage  of  tem-     Commissioners,  upon  the  recommenda-  select  the  activity  voluntarily 

despite  ?L"?«c?  h„f  .^.^^^^k"-    '^HJ^     "°"  °l'^^  ^^^"''^  °^  Columbia  Board  of  The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  also  to 

Congress  hit  mo i^f        I       1  ^^^^^^     ^^     Education,  requested  that  the  Congress  include    extra-duty    activities    in    ele- 

"«^  nas  maintained  salary  levels    authorize  the  payment  of  additional  com-  mentary  schools  when  these  activities  are 
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lUTproved  by  the  Board  of  Education  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commissioners. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  450 
teachers  will  be  affected  by  these  extra- 
duty  pay  provisions,  at  an  annual  cost  of 

$225,000. 

In  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  public 
school  system,  there  has  never  been  any 
pajrment  of  additional  compensation  for 
the  performance  of  extracurricular 
duties,  even  though  some  of  these  duties 
are  on  a  continuing  basis  during  hours 
beyond  the  regular  school  day.  Football 
coaches,  for  example,  are  required  to  re- 
port for  duty  late  in  August,  as  much  as 
2  weeks  before  the  official  opening  of 
the  school  session,  so  that  their  teams 
may  be  ready  by  mid -September.  This 
exirtk  time  is  not  paid  for.  Also,  the 
ThanksglvUig,  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
other  normal  holiday  periods  all  involve 
impald  working  days  for  coaches. 

In  1948,  a  policy  of  giving  compensa- 
tory time  to  the  coaches.  In  lieu  of  pay 
for  their  extra  work,  was  adopted  as  a 
method  of  adjusting  and  equalizing  their 
workload  and  reducing  the  obvious  in- 
equity of  their  positions.  However,  your 
committee  is  informed  that  within  a 
short  time  this  compensatory  time  prac- 
tice ceased  to  function  adequately,  until 
by  1963  less  than  30  percent  of  the  coach- 
ing time  was  actually  being  accorded  this 
adjustment.  According  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Coaches  Association,  a  sur- 
vey made  during  the  1963-64  academic 
year  revealed  that  whereas  the  coaches 
in  the  District  devoted  some  24,000  hours 
to  coaching  duties,  they  received  only 
7.000  hours  of  compensatory  time.  Thus. 
during  that  year  the  coaches  gave  17.000 
hoiurs  of  their  time  to  the  intramural 
and  interscholastlc  athletic  programs  of 
the  city's  school  system,  with  no  com- 
pensation of  any  kind. 

In  the  stmimer  of  1965,  in  recognition 
of  this  situation,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  adopted  the  first 
written  and  definitive  policy  statement 
on  the  compensatory  time  regulation, 
and  this  has  alleviated  the  problem  to 
some  extent.  However,  neither  the 
school  administration  nor  the  coaches 
themselves  consider  even  a  properly  ad- 
ministered "compensatory  time"  rule  as 
the  proper  solution,  and  favor  instead  a 
system  of  extra-duty  pay,  for  many  rea- 
sons. First,  your  committee  is  advised 
that  an  extra-r>ay  system  would  be  less 
costly  than  the  policy  of  compensatory 
time  has  proved  to  be.  Further,  as  far 
as  athletic  coaches  are  concerned,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  a  compensatory 
Ume  rule  adversely  affects  the  regular 
program  of  health  education  and  physi- 
cal education,  because  when  a  teacher- 
coach  is  given  time  off  during' the  school 
day,  fewer  classes  must  be  scheduled  with 
larger  numbers  of  children,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  concerned. 

The  overwhelming  practice  prevailing 
In  the  large  public  school  systems  in  this 
country  is  to  compensate  the  classroom 
teacher  for  extra  duty  performed  beyond 
his  normal  classroom  workload. 

It  is  the  view  of  your  committee  that 
it  Is  Important  to  maintain  a  well- 
rounded  educational  program  which  will 
give  the  student  a  form  of  competitive 


spirit,  whether  It  be  on  the  football  field, 
debating  hall,  or  on  the  stafif  of  the 
school  newspaper.  Further,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  such  educational  progrsuns 
are  an  effective  fofce  in  the  vital  effort 
to  combat  the  dro|x)ut  problem  In  our 
public  schools.  Since  the  students  par- 
ticipate in  these  aativities  volimtarlly.  If 
the  teachers  are  motivated  to  Eissume 
this  important  additional  responsibility, 
they  should  certainly  be  duly  compen- 
sated. At  the  same  time,  however,  your 
committee  feels  strongly  that  the  amount 
of  such  compensation  should  be  specified 
as  in  this  proposed  legislation,  as  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion recommended. 

VII.  coers 

The  following  19  an  analysis  of  the 
annual  costs  involved  in  this  proposed 
legislation,  prepared  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Personnel  Office: 

A.  Salary  Increases  ax'eraglng  7  9 

percent : 

1.  Total  cost  of  Increased  sal- 

aries     $4,025,770 

2.  Interest  In  advance   (retire- 

ment)    . 369,000 

3.  Added   normal   ^ost    (retire- 

ment)  246,430 

4.  Civil       service       retirement 

(temporary    teachers) 106.765 

6.  Cost  of  summer  and  evening 

schools    . 75.  (XX) 

6.  Cost  of  life  IneutRnce 12,000 

Total    J.. 4.834,965 

B.  Estimate    of    cost    for    9-year 

placement  credit  proposal..         220.000 

C.  Estimate    of    cost    for    extra- 

duty      pay      for     classroom 

teachers    , 225,000 

D.  Estimate  of  maxiaum  cost  for 

348  teacher-alcte  If  Imple- 
mented fully  la  fiscal  year 
1968: • 

a.  Initial  cost  at  step  1 1,169,320 

b.  Civil  service  retirement 76,000 

Total    .j 1.246,320 

Grand    tota|_ 6,525,285 

'  This  Is  the  total  aost  which  would  accrue 
If  aU  these  teacher-aids  were  appointed 
under  the  authority  provided  In  this  leg- 
islation. Actually,  at  least  some  of  these 
aids  will  presumably  be  appointed  under 
the  Federal  authority  referred  to  earlier  In 
this  report.  Hence,  the  cost  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  apparently  will  not  reach  this 
figure.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  MX.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  -word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
few  questions  concamlng  this  bill.  What 
is  the  percentage  pay  incresise  for  the 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Seven  and  nine-tenths 
percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Seven  and  nine-tenths 
percent? 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  conform  to  the 
Presidential  guidelines  or  have  the  guide- 
lines disappeared  t«  where  the  woodbine 
twine th  and  the  whfingdoodle  whangeth? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  »4r.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
too  much  above  the  recommendations. 
The  r«<»mmendatfons  which  came  be- 


fore  the  committee  for  the  teachers  had 
one  raise  retroactive  to  last  October.  An- 
other raise  to  be  effective  January  i  of 
this  coming  year.  We  consolidated  them 

Mr.    GROSS.     Does    the    gentleman 

mean  to  say  that  this  increase  of what 

was  the  percentage  increase  again? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Seven  and  nine-tenths 
percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  increase  of  7.9  per- 
cent  was  reconunended  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No,  I  tried  to  say  that 
the  Executive  recommendation  was  for 
a  retroactive  increase  to  last  October 
That  was  for  6.9  percent.  We  cut  out 
the  retroactive  feaure  of  the  year's  ret- 
roactivity and  combined  it  into  one 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  will  recall  that 
effective  last  October  the  classified  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  re- 
ceived a  pay  increase  of  approximately 
3.6  percent  and  a  further  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 3.2  percent  effective  July  1 
of  this  year.  When  you  add  these  two 
together,  it  is  about  the  approximate 
amou.nt  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia teachers. 

In  other  words,  the  increase  of  6.7 
percent,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom,  provided  for  a  pay 
increase  for  police  and  Mreme;i  in  the 
amount  of  9.9  percent  because  they  were 
having  problems  in  securing  recruits. 
The  same  problem  was  involved  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  teacher  va- 
vancies.  Therefore,  the  committee  felt 
that  this  was  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  amount  of  9.9  percent  and 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  6.7  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain 
whether  this  is  an  exercise  in  futility; 
whether  President  Johnson  will  veto  this 
SEdary  increase  bill  because  it  busts  his 
guidelines,  if  he  has  any  guide*lines  left. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask'someoi.e  on 
the  committee  when  it  is  proi>osed  to  do 
something  about  the  increasing  number 
of  teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  hold  only  temixjrarycertificates.  As 
I  understand  the  report,  the  number  has 
gone  up  in  the  last  10-year  period  from 
19.1  to  43.2  percent.  It  seems  uncon- 
scionable to  me  that  there  should  be  this 
number.  And  I  understand  that  some  of 
these  temporary  teachers  have  been  on 
the  payroll  for  15  years.  No  one  seems 
to  do  anything  about  it.  What  is  the 
answer  to  tills  situation? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  bUl  requires  that 
a  person  who  has  served  less  than  3  years 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  School  Sys- 
tem as  a  temporary  teacher  must  become 
fully  qualified  within  5  years  after  his 
date  of  appointment  or  after  July  1,  ISSS- 
whichever  date  is  later,  or  his  service  will 
be  terminated  at  the  end  of  that  school 
year.    If  such  a  teacher  has  served  more 
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than  3  but  less  than  10  years  as  a  tem- 
porary teacher  he  must  qualify  fully 
within  7  years  or  lose  his  Job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  of  these  teachers  are 
going  to  participate  in  this  pay  increase, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  DOWDY.     They  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  this  increase  how 
will  the  pay  schedules  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  compare  with  the  pay  sched- 
ules in  the  contiguous  areas  of  Maryland 
and  Vii-ginia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  With  the 
increase  provided  in  the  bill  the  pay 
scale  will  compare  favorably.  Without 
this  bill  they  will  lag  behind  the  pay  of 
schoolteachers  in  the  six  surrounding 
districts.  With  this  bill  the  District  of 
Columbia  schoolteachers  will  rank  first 
insofar  as  starting  salaries  are  con- 
cerned, that  is,  those  having  a  bachelor's 
degree,  master's  degree,  and  a  master's 
degree  plus  30  hours. 

For  the  maximum  salaries  they  will 
rank  third  among  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. They  compare  favorably,  and 
yet  they  have  a  difficult  time  recruiting 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
much  more  difficult  than  in  the  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Mr  GROSS.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There 
are  several  reasons  given  to  the  commit- 
tee. There  is.  first,  the  matter  of  dis- 
ciplinary problems  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system.  There  is  the 
overcrowdedness,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  people  to  move  in  here  from  other 
areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  not  seem  strange 
to  the  gentleman,  inasmuch  as  we  hear 
so  much  about  this  being  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  the  paragon  city  of  virtue 
and  culture,  that  there  should  be  a  seri- 
ous problem  of  recruiting  schoolteachers 
because  of  a  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part 
of  students? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  is  most 
strange,  but  pay  is  one  of  the  reasons. 
and  we  are  attempting  to  change  that 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question,  since  he  is  conversant 
with  the  situation  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. What  is  the  percentage  of  teachers 
holding  temporary  certificates  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland? 

Mr.  BRO-yHILL  of  Virginia.  A  very. 
very  small  and  insignificant  number. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  again  we  have  a 
strange  contrast,  for  in  some  cases  only 
a  comparatively  small  stream  of  water 
separates  the  two  areas. 

Apparently  I  am  not  going  to  get  a 
good  answer  to  the  question  of  why  43 
percent  of  the  teachers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  hold  temporary  certificates 
and  only  a  comparatively  few  in  the 
areas  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  hold  such  certificates, 
i  nope  that  some  day  someone  who  has 
authority  to  do  something  about  the  sit- 
uation in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
put  an  end  to  this  business.  I  am  not 
wytng  that  there  is  inccnnpetence  In  all 
•^ses  in  temporary  certificates,  but  cer- 
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tainly  the  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  do  not  measure  up.  if  the 
standards  set  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  or  whoever  sets'  the  stand- 
ards, are  good,  reliable,  and  fair. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Texas. 

?.Ir.  DOWDY.  The  reason  we  have  so 
many  probationary  teachers  or  tempo- 
raries, or  whatever  you  mi£?^ht  call  them, 
is  because  they  cannot  eet  others. 

On  the  question  of  disciplinary  prob- 
lem, you  will  recall  that  the  House  has 
passed  a  bill  which  would  assist  in  main- 
taining discipline  in  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  further  action  on  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  was  pleased  indeed  to  introduce  this 
bill,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide an  increase  of  7.9  percent  in  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  pubhc  school  system,  effective 
as  of  July  1. 1966. 

The  last  salary  increase  for  District  of 
Columbia  teachers  was  enacted  in  1964. 
Since  that  time,  classified  employees  in 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
Governments  have  received  two  salary 
Increases;  one  was  for  3.6  percent,  effec- 
tive October  1.  1965,  and  the  other  was 
recently  approved  at  3.2  percent,  to  take 
effect  as  of  July  1, 1966. 

In  1964,  teachers'  salaries  were  in- 
creased in  all  of  the  school  jurisdictions 
in  the  Washir^^ton  metropolitan  area, 
and  at  that  time  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's competitive  position  was  maintained 
at  a  satisfactory'  level  by  virtue  of  a  7- 
percent  increase  approved  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers  that  year. 
Since  that  time,  however,  this  position 
has  deteriorated  because  five  of  the  six 
other  school  systems  in  the  area  enacted 
a  further  increase  for  their  teachers  for 
school  year  1965-66;  and  it  is  now  even 
less  favorable  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
three  of  these  other  jurisdictions  have 
approved  additional  teachers'  salarj-  in- 
creases for  the  coming  school  year  of 
1966-67.  This  situation  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  take  action  now  to 
restore  the  District's  ability  to  attract 
and  retain  highly  trained,  competent 
teaching  personnel. 

The  increases  provided  in  this  bill  will 
establish  minimum  and  maxim  tun  sal- 
aries for  District  of  Columbia  teachers, 
and  comparative  rankings  among  the 
seven  jurisdictions  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  as  follows: 


Level 

Mlni- 
majn 

Rank 

in 

area 

.Maxl- 
miun 

Rank 

in 

Bachelor's  dettroe. 

Master's  ilegree 

Master's  degree  plus  >0 
hours 

Master's  dejrree  plus  60 
hours,  or  farnC'l  doc- 
tor's degree 

$5,795 
6.330 

6,550 
6.770 

1 
1 

1 
2 

$10,085 
10,620 

lasM 

3 
3 

3 
4 

These  salaries  also  rank  very  near  the 
top  among  those  in  all  U.S.  cities  of  pop- 
ulations in  excess  of  500,000, 


While  I  realize  that  salaries  alone  do 
not  constitute  the  only  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem of  recruitment  and  retention  of  qual- 
ified teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  am  convinced  that  these  salary  scales 
will  have  a  highly  salutary  effect  on  this 
situation. 

Another  major  provision  of  H.R.  16337 
would  establish  a  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  salaries  of  District  of  Columbia 
school  principals.  The  present  system  of 
unified  salaries  for  all  principals  was 
adopted  in  1962.  as  a  provision  in  Public 
Law  87-381.  Actually,  this  single  salary 
scale  for  principals  was  never  favored  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
nor  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education, 
nor  has  it  found  acceptance  in  any  other 
major  school  system  with  the  exception 
of  Boston,  where  I  understand  it  is  a 
subject  of  controversy. 

The  formula  for  placement  of  District 
of  Columbia  school  principals  into  four 
categories  for  salary  purposes,  all  In  class 
6  of  the  salary  schedule,  is  the  result  of 
nearly  2  years  of  careful  study  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Personnel  Office  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  School  Administration, 
and  is  based  upon  factors  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  principals'  positions,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  school  be  elemen- 
tary-, junior  high,  senior  high,  or  voca- 
tional in  nature.  These  factors  are  not 
equally  weighted  and  include  academic 
program,  supervision  of  teachers,  school 
enrollment,  cocurricular  and  extracur- 
ricular programs  and  acti'vlties,  supervi- 
sion of  nonteaching  personnel,  and  extra 
administrative  responsibilities. 

This  plan  will  elUninate  the  obvious 
inequities  of  the  present  unified  salary 
scale,  under  which  the  principal  of  the 
Capitol  Page  School  with  its  enrollment 
of  71  pupils  receives  the  same  salary  as 
the  principal  of  th^  largest  high  school 
In  the  city,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
formula  may  well  become  adopted  as  a 
model  for  other  large  urban  school 
systems. 

A  further  important  provision  of  MM. 
16337  is  to  limit  the  number  of  years  of 
employment  of  temporary  teachers. 
Over  the  past  11  years,  the  percentage 
of  teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
system  who  carmot  qualify  for  a  certifi- 
cate and  thus  are  employed  as  "tempo- 
rary" teachers  has  risen  steadily  until 
today  some  48  percent  of  the  entire  staff 
are  thus  unqualified  for  permanent  sta- 
tus. The  vast  majority  of  these  tempo- 
rary teachers  are  unqualified  for  certifi- 
cation because  they  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  a  sufficiently  high  score  on  the 
national  teachers'  examination.  'While 
it  undoubtedly  is  true  that  some  tempo- 
rary teachers  may  be  among  the  most 
capable  in  the  District  system,  a  definite 
problem  exists  w^hen  this  group  consti- 
tutes so  large  a  percentage  of  the  total 
teaching  staff  as  at  present. 

At  present,  temporary  teachers  must  be 
reappointed  each  year,  and  they  may 
not  be  credited  with  more  than  5  years  of 
ser\'ice  for  the  purpose  of  salary  place- 
ment. Also,  they  are  not  eligible  for  the 
same  retirement  and  other  benefits  which 
accrue  to  permanent  teachers.    However. 
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they  may  i«maln  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia system  Indefinitely. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  tem- 
porary teachers  coming  into  the  EMstrict 
system  would  have  to  qualify  for  proba- 
tionary 8tat\is  within  5  years,  or  be  dis- 
missed from  the  system.  Temporary 
teachers  already  In  the  system  will  be  re- 
quired to  qualify  also  within  a  prescribed 
period  of  years  dependent  upon  the 
length  of  previous  service.  However,  a 
temporary  teacher  with  at  least  10  years 
of  service  will  be  permitted  to  continue 
in  the  system  contingent  upon  satisfac- 
tory service.  Also,  temporary  teachers 
with  at  least  IS  years  of  satisfactory 
service  will  be  advanced  to  service  step 
10  on  the  salary  scale. 

These  provisions,  recommended  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, are  designed  to  enhance  the  stand- 
ards of  professional  comiietence  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  teaching  staff  as  a 
whole. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
bill  will  authorize  additional  salaries  for 
certain  extra-curricular  duties  for  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia  Junior, 
senior,  and  vocational  high  schools. 
This  extra  work,  which  must  Involve  at 
least  25  hours  of  duty  per  semester  be- 
yond the  normal  school  day,  would  in- 
clude the  duties  of  athletic  coaches, 
music  directors,  newspaper  and  yearbook 
advisers,  and  dramatic  and  forenslcs  di- 
rectors. The  extra  pay  for  these  extra 
duties  would  range  from  $750  per  year  for 
a  head  coach  of  a  major  sport  to  $300 
for  a  director  of  f orensics. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  such  additional  com- 
pensation, a  teacher  must  also  be  as- 
signed the  standard  teacliing  load  for  a 
regular  day  schoolteacher  at  his  partic- 
ular school  level.  Further,  such  addi- 
tional salary  shall  not  be  subject  to  de- 
duction or  withholding  for  retirement  or 
insurance,  nor  shall  such  compensation 
be  considered  as  salary  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  either  retirement  annuities 
or  Insurance  coverage. 

At  present,  of  the  public  school  systems 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  all 
have  extra  duty  pay  provisions  for 
teachers  except  the  District  of  Columbia 

and  Montgomery  County,  Md and  the 

latter  does  pay  its  athletic  coaches  for 
practice  held  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
school  term.  P^lrther,  at  least  17  U.S. 
cities  with  populations  in  excess  of  500,- 
000  have  some  form  of  extra  duty  pay, 
and  most  such  plana  have  been  In  effect 
for  more  than  10  years. 

This  provision  was  recommended  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  I  feel  strongly  that 
proper  recognition  and  compensation  for 
the  hours  of  work  Involved  in  these 
oo«ehln«  tod  other  extracurricular 
duttes  is  long  overdue  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  bill  will 
extend  from  5  to  9  years  the  placement 
credit  for  previous  teaching  experience 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  may  give 
upon  i^pointlng  or  reappohitlng  a  teach- 
•r.  The  present  limitation  of  5  years 
credit  for  such  experience  has  long  since 
been  outmoded,  and  the  District  stands 
•lone  In  the  entire  Washington  metro- 
politan area  in  this  archaic  restriction. 


The  extension  to  9  years  of  placement 
credit  will  be  of 'particular  Importance 
to  the  District  system  In  the  matter  of 
recruitment  of  experienced  teachers,  an 
area  in  which  they  are  badly  handi- 
capped today. 

H.R.  16337  provides  also  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  teacber  aids  in  the  District 
school  system,  to  assist  the  classroom 
teachers  In  such  ooninstructional  tasks 
as  setting  up  science  experiments,  moni- 
toring homerooms  or  libraries,  correcting 
papers,  and  so  forth.  These  employees 
will  have  a  starting  salary  of  $4,715  per 
year  and  a  maximum  salary  of  $6,605, 
attainable  in  10  years  of  service.  More 
than  30  percent  of  the  large  school  sys- 
tems are  using  such  E>ersonneI,  and  I 
/eel  that  this  is  t  step  forward  in  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  teachers'  time 
for  strictly  instructional  work. 

The  annual  co.stof  the  salary  increases 
provided  in  this  bill  Is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $4.8  million,  and  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  provisions  at  some  $6.5 
million. 

When  the  Congeess  enacted  a  cost-of- 
living  salary  increBse  for  classified  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Governments  last  October  1,  and 
time  did  not  permit  proper  consideration 
of  an  equivalent  increase  at  that  time  for 
teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen  in  the 
District,  I  stated  then  that  I  would  exert 
every  effort  to  provide  such  an  increase 
for  these  personnel  during  this  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  retroactive  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1965,  as  an  act  of  simple  fairness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
recommended  by  ttie  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Gbmmissioners.  which 
would  have  granted  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  employees  two  salary  in- 
creases, one  of  which  would  have  been 
retroactive  to  that  date.  The  total  of 
these  two  Increases,  however,  would  have 
been  only  6.7  peroent.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  l$337.  there  will  be  a 
single  Increase  averaging  7.9  percent; 
and  our  committee  decided  that  in  view 
of  the  greater  percentage  of  salary  in- 
crease it  would  be  most  practical  to  make 
the  increase  effective  as  of  July  1,  1966. 
rather  than  to  maHe  any  part  of  it  retro- 
active to  an  earlier  date.  This  is  the 
same  course  we  followed  in  a  recent  bill 
to  Increase  salariee  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia policemen  and  firemen.  Thus,  it 
is  my  feeling  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
that  in  providing  a  more  generous  in- 
crease in  salaries,  without  a  retroactive 
provision,  we  have  kept  faith  with  these 
dedicated  public  sorvants. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  while  I 
personally  would  flavor  a  higher  salary 
increase  for  teachars  than  this  bill  pro- 
vides, I  urge  support  at  this  time  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  as  repre- 
senting the  very  minimum  which  the 
Congress  owes  to  these  dedicated,  hard- 
working public  servants  whose  work  is 
so  vitally  important  to  every  citizen  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.    , 

Mr.  WAOOONNfcR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
some  member  of  the  committee  a  few 
questions  with  regard  to  the  creation  of 
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the  new  position  of  teacher  aid.  There 
is  the  feeling  in  some  quarters  in  educa- 
tion that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  qual- 
ified teachers  because  salaries  are  in- 
sufficient. I  would  like  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  the  committee,  if  we  are  decreas- 
ing the  possibility  or  opportunity  at  some 
point  in  the  future  of  obtaining  qualified 
and  certified  teachers,  to  replace  these 
who  now  teach  with  temporarj-  certifi- 
cates, by  diluting  or  draining  off  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  pay  teach- 
ers with  by  creating  this  new  position 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
teacher  aid? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
matters  came  up  in  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  in  the  discussions  on  it.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are,  I  t)elieve,  as 
many  teacher  aids  in  the  schools  as  this 
bill  makes  provisions  for.  They  are 
working  under  the  poverty  program. 
These  teacher  aids  have  routine  and 
clerical  duties  and  not  teaching  jobs. 
They  relieve  teachers  of  some  of  the 
things  that  take  up  so  much  of  their 
time,  such  as  paperwork  in  school  oflBces, 
typing  up  tests,  mimeographing  reports, 
passing  out  books,  arranging  and  rear- 
ranging libraries,  supervising  olay  and 
games  and  lunches  and  tutoring  and 
marking  papers.  We  provide  in  the  bill 
that  the  numb»:r  of  teacher  aids  shall 
ngt  exceed  4  percent  of  the  number  of 
teachers.  It  will  not  add  anything,  &s 
I  understand  it,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia over  what  they  have  at  the  present 
time  under  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
says  that  teacher  aid  people  now  are  em- 
ployed in  the  school  system  under  the 
provisions  of  the  poverty  program  and 
they  are  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher  aids  now?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  After  the  au- 
thorization for  this  new  teacher  aid 
position  are  those  personnel  who  work 
as  part  of  the  poverty  program  paid  by 
OEO  to  remain  in  that  program,  or  are 
they  to  be  removed  from  it,  or  are  we 
just  adding  a  nimiber  of  additional  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  If  they  remain,  they 
will  be  a  part  of  the  4  percent.  There 
will  not  be  a  duplication.  We  made 
that  clear,  and  we  discussed  that  par- 
ticular point. 

Mr.  WAGGONNEK.  Can  they  re- 
main, if  they  remain,  on  the  payroll  of 
the  poverty  program  suid  not  be  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system? 
Does  the  percentage  ceiling  still  apply? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Up  to  4  percent  of  Uw 
teachers.  If  I  did  not  make  it  clear, 
there  can  be  4  percent  of  the  number  oi 
teachers  as  teacher  aids,  whether  they 
are  employed  bjf  the  poverty  program  or 
employed  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
a  combination  thereof.  It  is  still  a  4- 
percent  maximum. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  report  says 
that  these  people  are  to  serve  in  various 
capacities,  assisting  the  regularly  as- 
signed teacher  to  do  such  things  as  set- 
ting up  science  experiments,  monitoring 
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libraries  or  homerooms,  acting  as  lay 
readers,  correcting  test  papers,  and  simi- 
lar duties. 

I  notice  in  the  distribution  which  the 
committee  has  allocated  to  these  teacher 
aids,  that  the  majority  of  positior^s,  212 
out  of  288.  will  go  to  the  elementary 
schools.  Exactly  what  in  these  elemen- 
tary schools  would  these  teachers  be 
doing?  Would  they  be  serving  an  edu- 
cational function,  or  would  they  be  per- 
forming a  nursemaid  function  in  the 
lower  grades? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  suspect  a  great  many 
of  them  may  be  serving  in  that  function 
a£  playground  advisers  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  does  not  require  the  education 
of  a  teacher,  but  it  takes  some  of  the 
duties  away  so  that  teachers  will  not 
have  to  do  them. 

I  might  say  we  are  advised  that  30 
percent  of  the  large  school  systems  are 
already  utilizing  this  type  of  position,  and 
manj'  others  are  going  to.  In  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.,  they  have  been  using 
teacher  aids  for  at  least  5  years.  The 
current  budget  provides  for  the  assign- 
ment of  these  positior^s  in  every  ele- 
menury  school  in  that  county. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  > 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  has  an  extremely  high  per 
capita  income. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Nearly  as  high  as  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  believe. 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  The  committee 
says  they  would  justify  the  use  of  these 
teacher  aids  in  low-income  areas.  How 
does  the  gentleman  reconcile  that  with 
the  existing  high  income  level? 

Mr.  DOWDY.    I  do  not  try  to. 

Mr.  WAGCONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  he  carmot  jtistify  the  creation  of 
these  positions? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  say  that  they  are  using 
them.  Personally.  I  would  not  believe 
it  necessary  to  limit  them  to  a  low  Income. 
I  beUeve  the  teacher  aids,  to  carry  out 
the  routine  clerical  and  nonteaching 
tasks,  probably  represent  a  very  pnmils- 
Ing  development  in  the  conserving  of  the 
time  of  the  teacher  for  her  vital  role  in 
actual  teaching. 

Thpre  are  schools  hi  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  which  the  scholastics  are  from 
very  low-Income  families.  This  would 
permit  the  teacher  to  give  more  time  to 
ine  pupils,  rather  than  spending  her  time 
m  discharging  routine  duties. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  the  average  student- 
teacher  ratio  is  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
oia  in  the  elementary  schools? 
^^\  POWDY.  The  last  I  knew.  It  wa* 
JJ^t^SO  to  1,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  still  about 

tl^"^  WAGGONNER.    I  thank  the  gen- 

to^tHir^^^-    ^^-  Speaker,  I  move 

w  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 

ofCo}iL^.™^v-°'*^°'^  *^**  "le  District 
"Col^bia  should  be  served  in  the  best 
^^'""Jie  manner. 


I  believe,  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
that  we  are  spending  a  good  (^eal  of 
money  for  many  programs  all  over  the 
country  which  have  questionable  value, 
but  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  our 
school  system  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  Ijeen  to  a  degree  neglected  in  the 
way  of  adequate  facihties. 

Our  committee  in  total,  I  believe, 
agrees  that  we  need  to  make  more 
progress. 

In  the  teachers'  salary  bill,  which  we 
have  before  i;is,  one  comparison  has  not 
been  alluded  to.  I  refer  to  the  21  largest 
cities. 

In  this  category,  if  this  pay  scale  goes 
Into  effect,  the  District  would  rank  first 
for  those  holding  bachelors  degrees 
among  the  21  large  cities:  fifth  for  mas- 
ters degrees;  fifth  for  masters  plus  30 
hours;  and  fifth  for  masters  degrees  plus 
60  hours.  We  would  not  be  at  the  very 
top.  but  we  would  be  up  on  a  comparable 
basis,  at  least  a  level  of  which  we  could 
be  proud. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  numt)er  of 
teachers  in  the  District  are  not  properly 
certified — 43.2  percent  to  be  exact.  There 
are  many  factors  involved.  One  is  in- 
adeanate  salary.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  true  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  have  had  a  serious  disci- 
plinary problem  in  many  of  our  schools. 
We  have  had  a  great  incidence  of 
juvenile  delinquency — many  involving 
attacks  on  teachers.  Such  occurrences 
natiu-ally  do  not  help  in  the  District's 
teacher  recruitment  problem  which  is 
serious. 

Thpre  is  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  work  hi  the  District  of  Co- 
liunttia  because  of  the  factors  I  have 
men|ioned. 

Wf  will  be  gohig  in  the  right  direction 
by  passing  this  bill. 

Mi  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  nelsen.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Hfrom  Iowa. 

Mi  GROSS.  Could  it  then  be  said 
that  {some  of  this  increase  might  come 
undej-  the  general  heading  of  "combat 
pay"!? 

m|.    nelsen.    The    gentleman 
draw    his    own    conclusion     on 
quesiion. 

Mi     BROYHILL     of     Virginia. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ui.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man |from  Virginia. 

M«.  BROYHILL  of  Virghiia.  The 
gentleman  has  made  a  comparison  of 
the  liroposed  legislation  with  the  21  large 
citie^  in  the  United  States. 

It  ttias  been  known  that  teacher  pay 
throiighout  the  Nation  is  traditionally 
low.  t 

I  have  here  a  chart  which  shows  the 
average  pay  for  people  in  other  vocations 
w.1th»  the  same  education,  that  is,  a 
bachelor's  degree.  It  shows  here  that 
one  irith  a  degree  in  engineering  would 
receljre  pay  of  $7,900  a  year.  One  with 
a  de^ee  in  physics  would  receive  pay  of 
$7,40])  a  year,  and  one  with  a  degree  in 
chen|istry  would  receive  pay  of  $7,300  a 
yearj  And  so  on  down  the  line,  with 
teaclfers  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole. 
We  «ant  the  absolute  best  in  education. 
We  Mnow  we  are  going  to  get  what  we 
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pay  for.  We  know  that  teachers  must  be 
a  dedicated  group,  but  wliy  should  they 
sacrifice  in  order  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession?  So  we  have  a  shortage  of 
teachers  in  the  country  and  a  shortage 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  One  way 
of  helping  to  alleviate  that  shortage  is 
to  make  the  pay  a  little  more  attractive 
and  somewhat  more  comparable  with 
other  vocations  and  professions  which 
require  the  same  amount  of  study  and 
preparation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank - 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

I  would  like  to  make  mention  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  in  our  com- 
mittee we  have  made  great  strides  for- 
ward in  the  area  of  planning  for  educa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is 
to  train  people  to  be  qualified  to  hold  a 
job.  When  we  find  people  who  are  not 
trained  to  hold  a  job,  they  certainly  face 
a  very  bleak  future.  I  think  we  should 
be  doing  more  and  will  be  doing  more. 
Our  committee  has  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  this  and  is  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  we  should  move  in  that 
direction.  I  think  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  agree  that  this  Is  a 
needed  addition  to  our  school  system. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Interested  and 
would  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
brings  this  bill  to  the  floor,  about  pur- 
pose No.  6  of  the  bill,  on  page  2  of  the 
report,  which  is  elucidated  on  page  18. 
This  is  the  "extra  duty  pay."  I  imder- 
stand  this  has  previously  been  taken  care 
of  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  far  as 
compensatory  days  off  are  concerned, 
and  that  has  been  unsatisfactory.  I 
know  that  the  School  Board  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  recom- 
mended that  this  would  be  less  expen- 
sive. I  have  read  the  specific  requisites 
for  the  extra-duty  pay.  I  have  read 
the  complete  report  and  the  bill  In  fact, 
but  is  this  not  a  bit  unusual  inasmuch  as 
teachers  are  paid  usually  on  a  yearly 
contract  and  teach  9  or  10  months  of  the 
year  and  most  of  their  time  is  spent  not 
in  the  classroom  but  in  preparation? 
Athletics,  which  I  thoroughly  believe  in, 
are  an  important  part  of  school  train- 
ing. Is  this  extra  pay  for  extra  duty 
hours  not  imusual? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is,  but  this  provision  applies,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it.  to  teachers — and  I  will  be  cor- 
rected If  I  am  wrong — who  are  bearing 
a  full  load  of  teaching.  This  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  an  already  full  load  of  teaching. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  The  stipulations  on 
page  19  of  the  report  are  very  clear  that 
they  must  do  certain  things  and  have 
a  full  load  and  be  a  regular  teacher.  Pri- 
marily it  Is  for  the  coaches  and  others. 
As  I  said  in  my  original  question,  I  am  not 
against  coaching.  I  cun  for  body  con- 
tact exercise  for  these  children.  In  fact. 
I  think  it  would  be  all  right  for  some  of 
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them  to  walk  to  school  Instead  of  being 
"bussed"  to  school,  in  order  to  get  the 
exercise.  I  am  for  a  directed  program 
of  athledc  activities  and  competition,  but 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  in  the  surrounding 
areas  such  as  Montgomery  County. 
Prince  Georges  County.  Arlington 
County.  Fairfax  County,  and  others,  that 
they  get  extra  pay  for  extra  duty.  I  am 
sure  they  do  not  get  extra  pay  for  extra 
duty  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
some  schools  in  this  area  have  this  pro- 
vision and  some  do  not.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  more  definitely  about 
that. 

But,  I  will  say  this,  that  this  is  a  rec- 
ommendation that  came  to  us  from  the 
school  officials  and  from  pie  District 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  there  will  be  about 
4S0  teachers  affected,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $225,000:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
goitleman  will  yield  further,  that  figure 
Is  In  the  Record.  I  believe  that  Is  cor- 
rect, but  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
KiLLl  may  have  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  the  estimate  of  the 
cost.  And.  also.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  some  provision  for  extra  pay 
and  for  extracurricular  activities  which 
Is  provided  in  the  school  systems  in 
northern  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  will  note 
in  the  report  Itself,  on  page  20  thereof,  it 
points  out  that  17  of  the  school  systems 
In  the  major  cities  of  the  United  States 
have  a  comparable  provision  for  kxtra- 
duty  pay.  / 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  this  just 
a  mechanism  for  supporting  high  school 
players  or  their  coaches,  or  is  it  included 
for  teachers'  extra-duty  pay  and  as  com- 
pensatory extra-duty  pay  for  coming  into 
the  "guild"  for  schoolteachers?  Should 
not  It  be  applicable  to  all  overcompen- 
satory  hourly  time  such  as.  for  instance, 
the  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment? They  receive  only  "compense 
days,"  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlem^  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Certain- 
ly, the  Post  Office  Department  employees 
receive  cwnpensatory  time  for  extra 
duty.  This  does  not  apply  to  coaches, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  In  Virginia,  but 
to  teachers  of  music  and  many  other 
activities  that  require  an  excess  of  25 
hours  additional  duty  In  a  semester. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  referred  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  remarks  to  the  fact* 
that  he  was  of  the  understanding  that 
this  had  been  provided  for  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  system.  There  was 
an  attempt  to  do  so  administratively,  I 
understand,  but  it  did  not  wort:  out.  This 
Is  setting  lip  the  standards    by  legl^la- 
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tlon,  that  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  school  system  would  have  to  follow 
if  it  were  adopted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  re- 
ferred to  was  the  attempt  to  use  reim- 
bursement only  for  compensatory  time, 
and  I  believe  thi«  is  fair.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  compensation 
in  additional  pay  for  overtime  is  unfair. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  am  adverse 
to  it.  I  just  wanted  to  establish  the 
record  in  regard  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  Jjro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  is 
a  matter  of  practice — a  common  prac- 
tice—over a  great  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe,  that  extra  compensa- 
tion be  paid  in  such  positions  as  coaches 
who  do  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  out- 
side of  the  regular  school  hours. 

As  a  result  of  tills  extra  compensation 
there  have  been  requests  made,  of  school 
systems  around  over  the  country,  includ- 
ing my  home  State  of  Louisiana,  by  some 
teachers  that  they  be  paid  extra  com- 
pensation for  having  to  grade  papers  or 
buy  teaching  materials  for  example  dur- 
ing overtime  periods  or  at  night  and 
after  school  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  get  a 
statement  from  some  member  of  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  they  in  no 
way  Intend  that  this  be  included  as  a 
Justification  for  extra  compensation. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  afti  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Teocas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is 
very  specific  in  listing  the  duties  which 
would  qualify  for  the  extra-duty  activi- 
ties and  extra  compensation  therefor. 
This  appears  on  page  17  thereof  where 
there  is  a  chart  setting  forth  that  It  ap- 
plies to  coaches,  assistant  coaches,  var- 
sity coaches.  Junior  varsity  coaches,  in- 
tramural or  extramural  supervisors, 
coach  of  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  or  cross 
country,  music  director,  newspaper  fac- 
ulty adviser,  yearbook  adviser,  dramatics 
director  and  foreniics  director. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  froln  Missouri  will  yield 
further,  the  last  two  items  which  the 
gentleman  mentions  are  the  ones  which 
concern  me,  because  when  we  start  pay- 
ing extra  compensation  to  every  school 
employee  who  has  some  extracurricular 
responsibility  beyond  the  classroom,  then 
we  are  near  assuming  the  need  to  pay 
extra  compensation  to  every  school  em- 
ployee. I  believe  we  are  treading  on  dan- 
gerous ground  and  what  we  will  have  to 
recognize  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
we  cannot  go. 


Mr.  HALL.  This  is  the  reason  we  want 
to  make  tills  legislative  history  now 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  is  what  we  had  in  mind.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  being  very 
specific  in  what  It  covers. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  interpretation 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlyx)ughout  America,  teachers'  salaries 
have  been  too  low  for  too  long.  The 
problem  has  been  especially  acute  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  We  can  and 
should  begin  to  raise  teachers'  salary 
levels  here  in  Washington  with  passage 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1966. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  &a 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. I  have  a  long  and  deep  commitment 
to  improving  the  lot  of  our  pity's  teach- 
ers. In  May,  I  introduced  legislation 
similar  to  the  bill  before  us.  At  that 
time  I  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  salary 
scale  in  the  District  which  could  com- 
pete with  the  scales  in  the  adjoining 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs. 

I  regret  that  the  pending  legislation 
does  not  go  as  far  &s  my  bill  proposed. 
Nevertheless.  I  fully  support  this  legis- 
lation, since  it  does  significantly  raise 
the  District  of  Columbia  teachers'  sal- 
aries. It  would  be  self-defeating  to  op- 
pose this  bill  because  it  falls  to  raise 
salaries  the  full  amount  recommended. 
I  recall  that  President  Kennedy  used  to 
describe  himself  as  "an  idealist  without 
illusions."  I  agree  with  the  late  Pres- 
ident that  high  ideals  tempered  with 
necessary  pragmatism  can  often  lead  to 
valuable  results. 

The  competitive  position  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  recruiting  teachers 
is  clearly  improved  by  the  bill  as  reported 
Under  this  bill,  almost  all  new  teachers 
entering  the  District  of  Columbia  system 
will  receive  higher  salaries  than  new 
teachers  with  comparable  training  en- 
tering anywhere  else  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  Salaries  will  range 
from  $5,795  for  a  teacher  entering  with 
a  bachelor's  degree,  up  to  $6,770  for  a 
teacher  entering  with  a  doctorate,  or  a 
master's  plus  60  hours  work  toward  a 
Ph.  D.  In  every  case  the  District  will 
rank  in  the  top  6  among  the  20  largest 
cities  in  the  country. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  that  it 
takes  more  than  salaries  to  recruit  teach- 
ers. Certain  provisions  Install  the  valu- 
able teacher-aid  program  as  a  permanent 
entity  in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system.  Teacher  aids  free  the 
teachers  from  routine  clerical  and  non- 
teaching  tasks.  After  spending  half  the 
morning  taking  roll,  collecting  milk  mon- 
ey, imposing  library  fines,  and  filling  out 
forms,  I  know  that  I  would  find  It  dlf- 
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flcult  to  teach  with  any  enthusiasm.  My 
only  reservation  about  this  provision  is 
that  it  limits  the  number  of  teacher  aids 
to  4  percent  of  the  teacher  force.  In  my 
opinion,  there  should  be  more  aids  than 
the  300  or  so  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

A  third  provision  of  the  bill  provides 
for  a  more  equitable  determination  of 
principals'  salaries.  The  present  system 
of  lumping  ever^rincipal  in  the  city  Into 
one  salary  class  is  unrealistic  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  discouraging  for  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  with  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. The  salary  differentials  this  bill 
provides  for  should  improve  school  ad- 
ministration, and  thus  the  teachers'  en- 
vironment. 

Teachers  have  been  recognized 
throughout  history  as  being  at  the  very 
basis  of  an  individual's  intellectual  de- 
velopment. The  explosion  of  knowledge 
in  modem  times  makes  good  teaching 
more  Important  than  ever.  The  1966 
amendments  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Salary  Act  will  help  recruit 
better  teachers  and  thus  give  more  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  keep  pace  with  the  inex- 
orable advance  of  modem  life.  Keeping 
pace  is  vitally  Important.  As  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  said,  when  science 
moves  forward  "there  is  no  appeal  from 
the  judgment  which  is  pronoimced  on 
the  uneducated." 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  < 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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monky  and  secure  payment  of  same  by  Hen 
or  llfcns  on  the  realty  or  personal  property 
t  corporation  ( Including  but  not  limited 
ident  fees,  building  fees,  or  other  types 
-«  or  charges ) :  and  to  lease  for  any 
to  build,  erect,  remodel,  repair,  con- 
^  and/or  reconstruct  aay  and  all  build- 
ings,, houses,  or  other  structures  necessary, 
proper,  or  Incident  to  the  needs  and  purposes 
Of  ai  college,  university,  or  Institution  of 
higher  learning.  In  addltton  the  corporation 
shallEhave  and  may  exercise  all  such  powers 
conferred  upon  nonprofit  corporations  by  the 
Dlstiict  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act  Jae  now  enacted  or  hereafter  amended  1 
as  a*  not  conferred  herein  and  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  powers  Included  hweln." 
Se«.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1844 
(6  Slat.  912),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  Uiereof  the  following:  -The  corporation 
shalllhave  one  class  of  members  who  are  the 
succAsors  of  James  Ryder.  Thomas  Lilly. 
Samiiel  Barber.  James  Curley.  and  Anthony 
I^ey-  ''The  number,  quallflcatlon,  and  rights 
including  the  right  to  vote,  of  said  members 
shalljbe  as  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  powers  of  the  corporation 
shall  I  be  exercised  by  a  board  of  directors 
whosfc  number  and  the  manner  of  whose  elec- 
tion fcr  appointment  shall  be  as  provided  in 
the  bblaws.  "The  bylaws  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  Members  and  may  be  amended  from  time 
to  tlnfce  as  provided  therein." 

Swl  4.  Except  as  specifically  provided 
therej|n,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  inot  affect  any  obligations,  rights,  or 
privileges  of  Georgetown  University. 

Mii  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan^ous  consent  that  the  committee 
amei^dments  be  withdra\im. 

Thfe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 


.^MENDING  CHARTER  OP  GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
uon  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  16863) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  10,  1844  In 
order  to  clarify  the  corporate  name  of 
Georgetown  University,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 
H.R.  16863 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
•itpresentative.i  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
i«  in  Conffresa  asaembUd.  That  the  first  sec- 
«on  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incor- 
porate Georgetown  College  In  the  District  of 
toiumbla",  approved  June>i0,  1844  (6  Stat, 
.in '.  ""ended  by  striking  out  "College.'  " 
»nd  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "College'  or 
^**orjretown  University.'  •• 

Sec  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1844 
out  ^on^^^'v'"  '^^'iled  (1)  by  striking 
^rt?^  T'  ^y  "^^"^  *>*"»«  and  title"  and 
"«eTOng  in  lieu  thereof  "CoUege'  or  'George- 

livTfm  '■"*"5''  ^y  ^"^le'"  ''i^lc^  name,  style, 
J^  title    and   f2)    by  striking  out  ":   Pro- 

toe«of?nH^K  """  '""^^^  through  the  end 
m^r,t  :  "^  'nw"ng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
of  t™«  ;-i°  encumber  property  by  deed 
"*   »W,   pledge,    or    otherwise;    to    borrow 
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4  j  PtTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose Af  the  bill— H.R.  16863— is  to  amend 
the  corporate  charter  granted  to  George- 
town i  University  by  the  act  of  June  10, 
1844,bnder  the  name  and  style  of  "Presi- 
dent bnd  Directors  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege'l-Ue  Stat.  912— and  to  permit  the 
univet-sity  otherwise  to  conform  to,  and 
to  exircise  the  powers  granted  generally 
to  nonprofit  corporations  under  the 
term^  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act  of  August  6, 1962— 
76   Stat.   271. 

I  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

The  first  act  of  Congress  relating  to 
the  "dollege  of  Georgetown"  was  the  act 
of  March  1,  1815—6  Stat,  152— in  which 
act  thie  Congress  authorized  the  Institu- 
tion tp  admit  to  academic  honors  stu- 
dents of  the  institution  or  other  persons 
meritlhg  such  recognition  to  any  degree 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  liberal  profes- 
sions to  which  persons  ar^  usually  ad- 
mitted in  other  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  and  to  issue  diplo- 
mas 4nd  certificates  testifying  to  the 
admisilon  to  such  degrees. 

The  institution  thereafter  continued  to 
operate  without  any  corporate  charter 
imtll  ^844.  In  that  year,  a  special  act 
to  Incorporate  "Georgetown  College"  was 
enacted — act  of  June  10,  1844,  6  Stat. 
912 — under  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
"the  Pfresldent  and  Directors  of  George- 
town College."  This  act  established  the 
Institution  as  a  corporate  entity  with 
perpetual  succession. 

The  act  empowered  the  directors  of 
the  institution  to  conduct  the  college; 


to  receive  gifts  of  financial  support  and 
real  property  to  be  held  and  used,  includ- 
ing income  therefrom,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  college;  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  courts 
olf  law;  and  to  do  and  to  transact  all  and 
every  business  touching  or  concerning 
the  institution.  The  institution,  which 
has  become  commonly  known  as  George- 
town University,  has  grown  through  the 
years  and  has  become  one  of  the  great 
educational  institutions  In  the  United 
States. 

NONmorrr  cokpokations 

Accomptmying  the  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion, groups  of  individuals  interested  In 
community  betterment  banded  together 
to  form  varlotis  types  of  organizations 
devoted  to  educational,  religious,  chari- 
table, and  cooperative  and  beneficial  as- 
sociations which  were  operated  without 
any  objective  of  profit.  An  increasing 
number  of  such  endeavors  adopted  cor- 
porate charters  as  a  means  of  conducting 
the  operations  of  the  organizations. 

As  of  the  year  1900,  the  Congress  had 
enacted  several  general  laws  imder  which 
various  types  of  educational,  reUglous, 
charitable,  and  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations might  incorporate  in  the  IMstrict 
of  Columbia.  These  laws,  along  with 
others  applying  to  business  corporations, 
were  codified  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1901—31 
Stat.  1189 — ^found,  as  amended.  In  title 
29  of  the  present  District  of  Columbia 
Code. 

Because  of  the  antiquated,  confusing, 
and  inadequate  patchwork  of  laws  for 
the  incorporation  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, the  Congress  enacted  the  Uniform 
Nonprofit  Corporati<m  Act — act  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1962,  76  Stat.  265;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  title  29,  section  1001  and 
the  foUowhig.  This  act  was  based 
upon  the  Model  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act  developed  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. This  act  provided  general 
statutory  authority  for  aU  types  of  non- 
profit organizations,  whether  rehglous, 
educational,  or  charitable.  While  this 
act  did  not  repeal  the  statutory  provi- 
sions under  which  such  corporate  entities 
had  been  organized  in  the  past,  existing 
nonprofit  organizations  were  given  the 
option  to  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

In  House  Committee  Report  No.  1032 
of  August  24,  1961,  to  accompany  HJl. 
6967,  providing  for  the  Incorporation  of 
nonprofit  corporations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  desirability  of  such  legis- 
lation was  stated,  on  page  2,  as  follows: 

Such  an  act  Is  deemed  necessary  to  replace 
the  present  confusion  and  to  spell  out  in 
detail  the  rights,  obligations,  and  means  for 
conducting  the  affairs  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, whether  domestic  or  foreign.  At  the 
present  time  incorporators  of  a  charitable 
organization  often  find  It  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  several  sections  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to  the  for- 
mation of  corporations.  Is  most  appropri- 
ate for  their  purposes.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  choice  between  two  or  more  sections  with 
different  requirements  and  granting  dif- 
ferent authority. 

Although  the  formation  of  charitable  cor- 
porations in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  quite 
easy  because  of  the  sketchlness  of  etatutory 
requirements,  that  same  characteristic  has 
made  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  the  rights 
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or  obllgftttona  of  Um  oarpocatloa  nwy  b*  kf- 
ter  lt«  foixoAtloa.  Th«  coiifua«d  area*  In- 
olud*  aucb  Important  mattora  aa  merger,  con- 
aoUdatlon,  dlaaolutlon,  and  traoafer  of  prop- 
erty. 

With  respect  to  ertntAng  oonTorstlons, 
th«  CkKnmlttee  report  ftirther  explained 
tbe  provlalona  of  secUon  103  gnuiting  tbe 
(^Hlon  to  fxtisUng  nonprofit  corporations, 
nuuxy  of  which  were  formed  under  spe- 
cial charter  acts,  to  elect  to  come  imder 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Cor- 
ix>ratl(»i  Act.  as  Is  set  out  more  fully 
hereinafter  In  the  •ection-by-sectlon 
analysis. 

■BCnON-ST^OBOTZOlf  AKALTSia 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  the  act  of 
June  10.  1844 — 6  Stat.  912 — an  act  to 
Inoorporate  Georgetown  College  In  the 
DIstrlet  ot  Columbia,  so  as  to  permit 
tbe  use  of  the  commtmly  used  name  of 
"Georgetown  University"  for  the  Insti* 
tutlon. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  in  addition  to 
confonnlns  the  change  of  name  as  In 
section  1,  amends  the  above  act  by  sub- 
stituting a  new  proviso  clause  at  the  end 
of  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1844, 
which  new  proviso  authorizes  the  unl- 
vearalty  to  encumber  its  property,  borrow 
money  and  secure  ctayment  of  the  same 
by  lien  on  tbe  realty  or  the  personal 
property  of  the  corporation;  and  to  lease, 
ooiutruct.  or  reoonstruct  any  and  all 
boUdings  incident  to  the  needs  and  pur- 
poses of  the  university.  The  proviso  like- 
wise enables  the  university  to  exercise 
the  powers  provided  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act — 
act  of  August  <,  1962,  76  Stat  265— Inso- 
far as  such  powers  are  not  oonferred  by 
the  act  of  June  10.  1844,  as  amended  by 
tbla  proposed  legislation  and  to  the  ex- 
twalt  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
powers  provided  In  the  pending  bill. 

Section  lOS  of  the  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1962— District  of  Columbia 
Code,  title  29.  section  109dd — ^provldea 
the  option  to  the  existing  nonprofit  cor- 
porations to  elect  to  accept  the  provlslonA 
of  that  act  That  act  was  not  made  ap- 
plicable to  existing  nonprofit  oorpora- 
tions  unless  they  desired  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tbe  provisions  of  that  act.  Tbe 
committee  report  accompanying  that 
legislation  commented  on  this  right  of 
eleetldB-jtr  follows: 

The  rl^t  to  aooept'the  act  would  apply 
alao  to  oocporattona  under  special  acta  of 
OoBgreae.  ICany  o<  the  corporatlona  exist- 
ing In  the  District  of  Columbia  were  formed 
under  such  apeclal  acts,  and  purely  local,  aa 
well  ss  national  organlsationa,  have  this  dla- 
tUMtten.  Although  such  oorporattoos  would 
probably  be  reluctant  to  jeopardise  their 
claim  to  thia  honor  by  electing  to  accept  this 
act.  It  is  oonoetTable  that  some  ot  them, 
faced  with  an  extremely  vague  and  sketchy 
Btatemeat  of  their  rights  and  powera  In  their 
old  eongrenlonal  charter,  might  want  the 
opportunity  to  accept  the  advantages  at  this 
act.  Ttala  would  enable  them  to  do  so  If  they 
wished." 

In  the  same  report,  on  page  2,  it  was 
noted  as  follows: 

In  tbe  several  chapters  of  title  39  author- 
IMag  the  formation  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tloos.  there  Is  subetantlal  overlapping  and 
provlalooa  are  contained  therein  that  have 
application  to  Individuals,  partnerships,  or 
noninooiporated  asaoolatlons  as  well  as  cor- 
porations.   This  latter  defect  was  notably 


true  In  connection  with  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Thus,  section  2  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, la  a  legLslattve  expression  of  the 
intent  that  Qeorg^town  University,  as  a 
corporation  chartered  under  special  act 
of  Congress,  elects  to  have  the  provisions 
of  the  Nonprofit  Cdrporatlon  Act  of  1962, 
applicable  to  it  to  the  extent  that  the 
provisions  of  that  act  are  not  presently 
conferred  on  the  ftistltutlon  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  powers  are  not  other- 
wise inconsistent  with  the  corporate 
charter  of  the  Institution  as  provided  in 
the  charter  as  argended  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  3 
of  the  act  of  June  IJD,  1844,  preserving  the 
reference  to  the  original  Incorporators 
and  providing  that  the  powers  of  the  cor- 
poraticMi  shall  be  exercised  by  a  board  of 
directors  whose  number  and  manner  of 
election  or  appolntgient  shall  be  provided 
In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation,  which 
bylaws  may  be  amended  from  thne  to 
time  as  may  be  provided  therein.  Tlie 
provisions  for  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
directors,  their  election  and  appoint- 
ment, term  of  sertlce,  under  bylaws  of 
the  corporation,  ate  essentially  In  har- 
mony with  similar  provisions  of  the  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act  of  1962. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  amendments  proposed 
shall  affect  any  obligations  of  George- 
town University  or  Its  rights  or  privileges 
except  as  provided  In  the  amendments 
carried  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  thp  table. 


AMEND  CHARTEE  OF  TRINITY  COL- 
LEGE OP  WASHINGTON,  DC. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  bj  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJR.  16940) 

to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
April  8,  1935,  relating  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Trinity  College  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
JThe  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  16940 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americ*  in  Congress  taaembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
Incorporation  of  Trinity  College  of  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Col\|mbla,  organized  under 
and  by  virtue  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
pursuant  to  the  inaprporatlon  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbli,  as  provided  in  sub- 
chapter 1  of  chapter  18  of  the  Code  of  Laws 
of  the  District  of  CoKunbla",  approved  April 
8,  1835  (49  SUt.  113),  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  2.  Tbe  trustees  cotutltutlng  and 
managing  the  said  curporatlbn  shall  number 
not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  fifteen. 
The  board  of  trustee  shall,  at  suitable  In- 
tervals, elect  their  successors  In  accordance 
with  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  now  or 
hereafter  established  and  obtaining.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  board  af  trustees  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  t|ie  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  for  all  oth«-  purposes.  The  board 
of  trustees  shall  elact  from  among  them- 
selves one  member  to.be  president,  one  mem- 
ber to  be  vice  preeld#nt.  one  members  to  be 
treasurer,  and  one  member  to  be  secretary; 


shall  Ox  tbe  term  for  which  the  offlcen 
shall  serve,  their  duties  and  authority;  and 
shall  elect  their  successors  at  such  reguitf 
intervals  thereafter  aa  they  may  determine. 
The  board  of  trustees  may  elect,  appoint,  or 
employ  such  further  minor  or  assistant  00- 
cers  and  agents  as  they  may  deem  deceasar; 
and  expedient  for  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration, it  not  being  necessary  that  such 
officers  or  agents  be  members  of  the  board." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  tbe  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "members"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "member". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


puaposx  or  the  rill 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  HH.  16940  is  to  amend 
the  corporate  charter  granted  to  Trinty 
College  of  Washington,  in  the  District 
of   Columbia,   by   the   act  of  April  8. 

1935 — 49    Stat.     113 — In    two    respects: 

First.  To  permit  members  of  the  laity 
to  be  elected  to  the  board  of  tiiiatees  of 
the  college. 

Second.  To  permit  the  board  members 
to  elect  their  successors. 

Presently,  except  for  the  arclibi&hop 
of  Baltimore,  who  is  an  ex  ofiScio  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  all  the  trustees  must 
be  members  of  the  religious  congrega- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Namur.  and  ther  successors  are  elected 
by  said  religious  congregation. 

This  bin  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 
who  stated  that  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  Charter  Act  will  offer  an  opportunity 
to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  college 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  college  among  members  of  the 
laity,  and  that  these  proposals  iiave  the 
approval  of  the  archbishop  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section 
2  of  the  Charter  Act,  so  that  the  board 
of  trustees  shall  elect  their  successors  in 
accordance  with  the  bylaws;  and  the  re- 
quirement that  all  trustees  be  members 
of  the  religious  congregation  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  would  be 
eliminated. 

BACKGROnND 

Trinity  College  of  Washington,  D.C. 
was  founded  in  1897  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  and  is  located  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  city.  Since  its 
foundation.  Trinity  College  has  greatly 
develc^>ed  not  only  with  regard  to  size 
but  in  respect  to  academic  achievement. 
Its  studies  are  mostly  undergraduate. 
with  some  summer  courses  leading  to 
the  master  of  arts  degree.  With  a  stu- 
dent body  of  over  900  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  has  become  a  na- 
tional rather  than  a  purely  local  in- 
stitution. 

In  1917,  Trinity  College  was  recognized 
by  inclusion  on  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  list;  In  1921  it  was  ac- 
credited by  the  regional  agency.  Trinity 
College  received  a  place  on  the  Americsn 
Coimcll  of  Education's  list  of  American 
colleges  prepared  for  foreign  Institutions 
In  1921.  The  college  was  accredited  In 
1904  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  State,  and  In  1914  » 
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was  ranked  among  colleges  of  the  first 
grade  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation: it  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  an  In- 
stitutional member  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Trinity  College  at  first  was  organized 
and  operated  under  certificate  of  charter 
filed  in  1897  pursuant  to  the  incorpora- 
tion provisions  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter 
18  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  articles  of  incor- 
poration in  time  became  obsolete,  in- 
adequate.^and  unworkable.  Conse- 
Quently,  Q^gress,  upon  request  of  the 
college,  enacted  the  special  Charter  Act 
of  1935,  referred  to  above. 

The  1935  act  was  similar  to  legislation 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic,  Co- 
lumbus, Georgetown,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  National  Unlversitltes — all  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
trustees  and  a  designation  of  who  shall 
be  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Trinity  College:  by  whom  the  board  of 
tnistees  shall  be  elected  and  who  shall 

be  eligible  for  membership  on  the  board 
of  trustees  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  board  of  trustees ;  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege may  enter  into  affiliated  agreements 
with  other  institutions  of  learning :  that 
Trinity  College  may  receive.  Invest,  and 
administer  endowments  and  gifts  of 
money  and  property  absolute  or  subject 
to  payments  by  way  of  armuities;  that 
Trinity  College  shall  adopt  a  common 
seal  by  which  all  acts  of  Trinity  College 
shall  be  authenticated:  and  that  no  in- 
stitution of  learning  hereafter  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
use  the  words  in  whole  or  in  part  "Trin- 
ity College."' 

CONCLtrSION 

Your  committee  has  not  been  apprised 
of  any  objections  to  the  enactment  of 
"^  ^^^^0  and  hence  urges  it  adoption 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ume,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  or  both.  Prosecution  for  any  such 
violation  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  upon  inrormatlon 
by  the  United  States  attorney  or  any  of  his 
assieOants. 

Ssa.  2.  In  order  to  permit  the  due  observ- 
ance of  proper  occasions,  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commissioners  may  make  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
deem  necessary  to  suspend  for  such  proper 
occasions  so  much  ot  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained In  the  first  secUon  of  this  Act  as  would 
prevent  the  use  of  the  public  streets  and 
walks  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  proces- 
sions or  assemblages,  and  the  use  upon  them 
of  suitable  decorations,  music,  addresses,  and 
ceremomeB.  Such  regulations  shall  include  a 
requirement  that  responsible  officers  shall 
have  been  appointed,  and  arrangement*  de- 
termiOed.  which  are  adequate  (in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  i  lor  the  mainte- 
nance of  suitable  order  and  decorum  in  the 
observance  of  any  such  proper  occasion  and 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 


Th*  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk,  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment.' 


PROHIBmNG    PICKETING    IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBLA  WITHIN 
500  FEET  OP  ANY  CHURCH 
Mr^ McMillan.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 

w.    ^l^''^  ^  ^'^^  gentleman  from  Cali- 

fornte  [Mr.  SiskI  to  call  up  a  biil  from 

ws  committee. 

ftf^i!"  ?,^^^  ^-  Speaker,  by  direction 
Lsf  ^f'n^'nlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
SkA^  ?^,"  "P  ^^^  l'"!  ^HR-  16340)  to 

aSfnr  .K^^"  ^^  ^^'  °'  a^y  church. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
ine  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

ns..    16340 

Z^"^^^^'l^es  Of  the  united  States  of 
ZTT  ^"""S^"*  assembled.  That  (a)  ex- 
Sut^'Ifn?^.:.^  1*^  •"'^'^^  2  °'  this  Act    It 

Oi^ctl?n^'^°'^  <"■  ^emblages  In  the 

MMTbSli^^n'^''**  ^"^  ^^^  ^""tlred  feet 

«^y  bu^Wiag  or  residence  used  as  a  church. 

"""  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

1.  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inpert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Thit  whoever,  during  any  religious  serv- 
ice or  ceremony  which  is  conducted  in  s 
bulldltg  In  the  District  of  Columbia  used  as 
a  chuith  or  other  place  of  worship  or  which 
is  conducted  on  the  surrounding  groimda  of 
such  bauidlng,  or  during  the  two-hour  pertod 
immediately  preceding  such  service  or  cere- 
mony or  the  two-hour  period  Immediately 
following  such  religious  service  or  cere- 
mony-^ 

"(1)  displays  within  five  hundred  feet  of 
such  ©xiunds,  any  sign,  placard,  banner,  or 
device  designed  or  adapted  to  annoy,  embar- 
rass, tatlmldate.  coerce,  or  bring  Into  public 
odium  or  disrepute  any  person  officiating  Ut 
or  attending  such  religious  service  or  cere- 
mony, ^nd  refuses  to  cease  such  display  when 
so  ordered  by  police  authorities  of  the  Dis- 
trict oi  Columbia;  or 

"(a)^congregate8  with  others  within  five 
hundred  feet  of  such  grounds  for  the  purpose 
of  (A)  displaying  any  such  sign,  placard,  ban- 
ner, or  device,  or  (B)  annoying,  embarrassing, 
intimidating,  coercing,  or  bringing  into  pub- 
lic odlThn  or  disrepute  any  such  person,  and 
refuses  to  disperse  when  so  ordered  by  poUce 
authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
BhaU  ^e  fined  not  more  than  WOO  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  sixty  days  or 
both."  '        '  • 

4MINDMSNT  OTRKKD  BT  MH.  HAIX 

Mr.jHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amentfaient  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameddment  offered  by  Mr.  Haul:  On  page 
2,  Une  1»,  after  the  word  "the"  strike  out 
"Dlstrldt  of  Columbia"  and  Insert  "United 
States  (?f  America,  or  its  territories  and  poe- 
sessloneL". 

On  p^ge  3.  line  7  add  a  semicolon  after 
the  wojd  "authorities"  and  strike  "of  the 
District!  of  Columbia," 

On  plige  3,  line  13  add  a  semicolon  after 
the  woM  "authorltlee"  and  strike  "of  the 
District: of  Columbia;". 

Mr.  SISBL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  df  order  against  the  amendment, 
but  I  Hvlll  reserve  the  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlenian  from  California  tMr.  Sisk] 
reserve*  his  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 


The  gentleman  from   Mlaeouri    [Mf. 
Hall]  la  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good 
amendment  in  my  opinion.  I  thin^  it  u 
long  since  overdue  in  this  day  when  we 
have  riots  and  insurrection;  when  we 
have  'peaceniks,"  "beatniks,"  and  picket 
lines  without  regard  to  time  or  place. 
As  late  as  Saturday,  this  building  was. 
according  to  existing  law,  defended  by 
rallying  aiod  calling  back  on  duty  Capitol 
PoUce  officers  to  watch  over  thoac  people 
whe  would  have  Illegally  Invaded  these 
premises  and  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

If  it  is  good  for  a  God-fearing  nation — 
and  certainly  we  are  one  bullded  on  such 
Ideals — it  is  good  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    The  corollary  is  true.    If,  in- 
deed, this  Is  the  {"ederal  City;  if.  indeed, 
there  is  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
picket  in  the  environs  or  render  annoy- 
ance to  those  who  are  attending  or  carry- 
ing on  services  in  a  church,  certainly  the 
same  should  be  equally  applicable  across 
the   length   and   breadth   of   this   land. 
Many  States,  subdivisions,  and/or  mu- 
nicipalities have  ordinances  versus  sa- 
loons, and  so  forth,  within  a  radius  of 
similar  distance.     All  the  amendment 
would  do  to  the  bill  is  simply  to  make  It 
applicable  to  all  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     Shice  we  are  sitting  as  the 
Congress,  so  to  speak,  for  the  "aty  Coun- 
cil" of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
city  of  Washington  therein,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  this  Federal  body  should  insti- 
gate or  institute  a  blD  which  Is  not  ap- 
plicable to  aU  the  churches  of  the  Nation. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  amend- 
ment be  accepted.    I  can  see  very  little 
objection.      Thereafter,    of   course,    the 
title  would  likewise  have  to  be  amended 
and  I  would  propose  to  move  to  do  that,' 
after  acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  simply  provide 
that  wherever  "District  of  Columbia" 
appears  in  the  bill,  and  subsequenUy 
wherever  It  appears  in  the  tlUe.  In  Ueu 
of  the  prohibition  agahist  demonstra- 
tions, annoyances,  or  other  well-written 
devices,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  on  page  3 
and  elsewhere,  being  appUed  only  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion within  a  similar  distance  would  ap- 
ply to  churches  throughout  the  land  1 
strongly  recommend  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  renew 
my  point  of  order.  In  spite  of  sympathy 
for  some  of  the  problems  which  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  has  discussed  and 
possible  sympathy  even  for  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
legislation  under  consideration,  that  it 
deals  with  a  matter  and  subjects  over 
which  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  no  Jurisdiction.  There- 
fore, I  believe  It  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (MJr.  Al- 
BI3JT).  The  Chair  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
The  bill  under  consideration  prohibits 
picketing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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The  amendment,  of  course,  would  extend 
the  prohibition  to  all  50  States.  It  would 
add  prohibitions  not  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  blU.  It  would  bring  In 
subject  matter  entirely  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Accordingly,  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  taUl,  which  would  prohibit 
picketing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  500  of  any  place  of  worship  within 
2  hours  of  a  ceremony,  if  the  picketing— 
and  I  read  from  the  bill — is  "designed — 
to  annoy,  embarrass,  intimidate,  coerce, 
or  bring  into  public  odium  or  disrepute 
uiy  person  ofBciating  at  or  attending 
such  religious  serrlce  or  ceremony" — 

I  would  hope  that  we  in  this  House 
would  be  most  hesitant  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation which  restricts  freedom  of  speech. 
Americans  have  no  more  precious  right, 
and  the  freedom  of  this  coimtry  has  no 
greater  safeguard,  than  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  right  of  every 
citlKn  to  express  his  opinions. 

The  constitutlcmal  concern  for  the 
freedom  to  ezi»ress  one's  views  through 
a  picket  line  Is  well  estabUahed.  It  Is  as 
well  established  as  the  constitutional 
right  to  express  one's  views  throui^  the 
written  word  or  spoken  word,  whether 
it  is  In  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  or  speak- 
ing from  a  soaiiboz. 

I  refer  the  Members  to  tlie  landmark 
dedalon  on  picketing,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Thomhill  v.  Alabama. 
310  UJS.  88  (1940).  I  will  quote  from 
Mr.  Justice  Murphy's  decision  because 
I  think  it  is  Important  for  us  to  bear  this 
In  mind: 

Mara  lagiaiatlTa  prataranoa  for  ona  ratbar 
than  another  meMU  for  combatting  aub- 
stantlve  evlli,  therefore,  may  well  prove  an 
Inadequate  foundation  on  which  to  rest  reg- 
ulattona  wblcb  ara  aimed  at  or  In  tbelr  oper- 
ation ««<»^iw<M>i  the  affectlTa  azarclae  of 
itghta  ao  poacaaaary  to  the  maintananca  of 
damocratto  Inatltatlooa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  limit 
the  forms  by  which  citizens  can  express 
their  views?  It  may  well  be  that  under 
its  police  power  the  State  can  constitu- 
tionally restrict  demonstrations  which 
Interfere  with  public  thoroughfares. 
But  this  legislation  is  not  deedgned  to 
r«g\ilate  picketing  or  demonstrations  per 
le. 

Rather,  it  Is  concerned  with  the  sub- 
stance of  picketing.  It  would  disallow 
ticketing  which  is  "designed  or  adapted 
to  annoy" — however  that  is  defined — 
"embarrass" — however  that  is  defined — 
"Intimidate,  coerce,  or  bring  into  public 
odium  or  disrepute  any  person  ofBciat- 
ing at  or  attending  such  religious  service 
or  ceremony." 

The  distinction  between  laws  which 
prohibit  picketing  In  order  to  limit  "pa- 
trollng,"  and  those  which  prohibit  pick- 
eting In  order  to  limit  freedom  of  speech, 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  Supreme 
Ooxirt.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Justice  Black's 
concurring  opinion  in  Labor  Board  v. 
Fruit  Paekert.  377  VS.  58. 

The  deeisl(m8  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  deal  with  laws  designed 
to  limit  patrollng  rather  than  speech. 
Tet  It  Is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  this 


bill  is  to  limit  spetch  and  the  effect  is  to 
remove  from  the  cor^stitutional  giiaran- 
tees  of  the  first  amendment  all  places  of 
worship  or  any  area  within  500  feet  of 
those  places  of  worship. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  would 
limit  the  forms  by  which  people  express 
themselves  In  out  society,  I  am  firmly 
opposed  to  it. 

I  should  also  like  to  remark  that  the 
event  which  motfvated  this  legislation 
passed  without  Intldent.  The  District  of 
Columbia  police  oroved  capable  of  han- 
dling the  sltuati«i  and  peace  and  quiet 
and  public  order  prevailed  on  the  day  of 
the  wedding.  There  is  simply  no  reason 
for  us  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia.  First  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman, 
and  second,  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Does  the  gentleman  share  my  concern 
that,  in  addition  to  this  legislation  run- 
ning afoul  of  the  flrst  amendment,  it 
probably  also  runs  afoul  of  the  due- 
process  clause  In  ©lat'lts  language  is  suf- 
ficiently vague  aod  uncertain  as  to  de- 
prive those  accused  of  violating  its  pro- 
visions, of  due  process? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  has  made 
an  Important  point,  that  this  is  vague 
and  ill  defined.  It  Is  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  should  certainly  not  be  passed 
by  this  House.  In  addition  to  violating 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  un- 
der the  first  amendment,  I  question 
whether  this  proposal  is  consistent  with 
that  part  of  the  ftrst  amendment  which 
says  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  state  be 
neutral  concerning  religion.  I  would  like 
to  quote  the  Everson  case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlemsin  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ryan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  Everson  case — Ever- 
son V.  Board  of  Sducation,  330  U.S.  1 — 
is  a  landmark  case  on  the  establishment 
of  religion  clause,  I  quote  from  it : 

The  establlahmeat  of  religion  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  means  at  least  this:  neither 
a  state  nor  the  federal  government  can  set 
up  a  church.  Nelfher  can  pass  laws  which 
aid  one  religion,  atfd  all  religion,  or  prefer 
one  religion  over  another. 

I  raise  the  question  as  to  constitu- 
tionality on  that  ground  also. 

Mr.  WA(3GONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  If  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  WAOGONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  the  Everson 
case  In  New  Jer$ey.  The  gentleman,  I 
assume.  Is  comjjletely  aware  that  the 
finding  in  the  Sverson  case  was  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed in  their  decision  handed  down 
by  the  Court. 


Mr.  RYAN.  That  may  be  the  gentle- 
man's  interpretation.  I  certainly  would 
not  view  that  decision  in  that  way 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Is  the 
mattfer  before  the  House  the  proposed 
committee  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  Is  correct? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  may.  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
TMr.  SiSKl,  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SisK]  tell  me  why  the  legislation 
as  Introduced  has  l)een  so  significantly 
amended  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  that  purpose,  I  shall  be  glad  to  com- 
ment on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  b^Meve  there  is  nothing 
unusual  at  all  in  the  procedure  of  sink- 
ing all  after  the  ermcting  clause  and  in- 
serting new  language  from  time  to  time. 
Actually,  the  subcommittee  which  I 
headed,  on  holding  some  brief  discussions 
and  hearings,  determined  that  in  our 
wisdom  there  was  some  better  wording 
which  could  be  used  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Cahf ornla.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  Attorney  General's  OflBce 
indicated  tliat  the  legislation  in  its  pro- 
posed form  was  probably  not  constitu- 
tional? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  I  do  not  believe  we 
actually  had  any  decision  as  to  whether 
they  felt  it  was  constitutional  or  not. 
There  was  some  discussion  about  the 
possibility  of  coristitutionality.  No  de- 
termination was  made,  of  course.  That 
is  a  matter  which  ultimately  will  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  courts,  either  as  to 
the  original  language  or  the  language 
now  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Did  the 
Attorney  General's  OflQce  support  the  bill 
as  introduced,  or  in  its  amended  form? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  know  what  the  po- 
sition of  the  Attorney  General  is  on  this 
piece  of  legislation,  because  I  have  not 
discussed  it  with  the  gentleman,  I  might 
say. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced was  clearly  unconstitutional. 
The  effort  to  render  It  constitutional  by 
amendment  has  not  succeeded. 

If  this  legislation  ever  becomes  law— 
and  I  doubt  that  it  will— I  am  confident 
the  courts  will  strike  it  down. 

I  Intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  be- 
cause It  runs  afoul  of  the  Constitutioa 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no  surprise  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Burton)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  would  oppose  this  bill 
Last  week  they  took  the  floor  to  defend 
Communist*  who  were  trying  to  make  ^ 
mockery  of  the  proceedings  of  Ongr»^ 
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lod  I  would  expect  that  both  of  them 
would  take  the  floor  today  to  advocate 
that  religious  services  be  disturbed  and 
^rupted  and  Intimidated  and  whatever 
^tilij  be  done  to  destroy  them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  gentle- 
man says  he  is  going  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  He  is  going  to  get  an  opportunity, 
because  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcaU 
vote,  and  imless  there  are  more  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  I  will  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  and 
jet  a  roUcall,  because  I  want  him  on 
record.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the 
country  knows  exactly  where  people 
stand  on  these  kinds  of  things. 

So  far  as  the  bill  being  constitutional 
or  being  unconstitutional  is  concerned, 
I  attended  one  of  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee,  and  there  w£is  con- 
siderable testimony  that  they  thought  it 
would  be  constitutional.  But  that  is  not 
something  that  this  body  will  decide. 
The  people  who  might  violate  this  lan- 
guage, if  it  becomes  law,  would  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  go  to  court. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
courts  have  spoken  on  this  pretty  sub- 
stantially. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  assembly.  The  court 
is  on  record  on  that,  in  1965.  in  the  case 
of  Cox  against  Louisiana.    It  said : 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
whl'.e  fundamental  In  our  democratic  society. 
stiu  do  not  "mean  that  everyone  with  opin- 
ions or  beliefs  to  express  may  addreae  a 
group  at  any  public  place  and  at  any  time. 
The  Constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty  Im- 
plies the  existence  of  an  organized  society 
ciftlntalnlng  public  order. 

That,  my  friends,  is  exsujtly  what  these 
tramps  who  were  around  here  last  week 
were  trj'ing  to  destroy.  They  not  only 
said  they  were  Communists  and  they 
were  proud  of  it.  but  they  are  anarchists, 
they  do  not  want  any  public  order  of  any 
kind. 

I  noted  that  the  Communist  attorney — 
and  you  would  be  Interested  to  know, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  violate  any  confi- 
dences, one  of  the  men  who  defended  him 
last  week  on  the  floor,  who  defended  Mr. 
Kinoy.  said : 

Oh.  I  have  known  him  for  40  vears.  I  was 
in  various  schools  with  him.  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  Communist 

So  When  I  call  him  a  Communist  at- 
torney, I  am  not  blackening  him  with 
any  tar  brush  that  he  has  not  apphed 
to  himself.  I  noticed  he  was  con\icted 
of  creating  a  public  disturbance,  which 
!s  exactly  what  he  came  there  to  do,  be- 
cause after  that  he  had  the  disturbance 
and  immediately  when  he  was  dragged 
out  another  fellow  ran  out  with  a  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  a  statement  saying  how 
ne  had  been  choked  until  he  was  popeved 
and  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  im- 
mediately. Now.  they  had  to  mimeo- 
graph It  beforehand.  I  understand  the 
policeman  who  testified  showed  that 
there  was  con-siderable  resistance.  The 
Kentleman  could  have  walked  out,  but  he 
Chose  to  fight  and  kicked  the  shins  of  the 
policeman  and  so  on.  So  I  think  the 
vote  on  this  thing  this  afternoon  will  be 
lor  those  who  believe  in  law  and  order 
^wsus  those  who  believe  in  anarchy  and 
•J^order.    it  wiU  be  just  that  simple. 


Nobody  is  trying  to  take  anything  of 
constitutional  rights  away  from  anylxxly. 
That  is  a  phony  issue,  as  phony  as  a  S3 
bill,  because  the  gentleman  said  the  police 
handled  the  matter  the  other  day,  in  the 
case  of  the  President's  daughter's  wed- 
ding, and  they  did.  And  what  did  they 
do?  They  arbitrarily  set  up  a  block  500 
feet  away  from  the  church  and  did  not 
let  any  of  these  crumb  bums  penetrate  it. 
I  notice  these  bleeding  hearts  did  not  go 
to  court  to  try  to  get  an  injunction  to 
let  them  picket  the  wedding,  because  the 
courts  would  have  thrown  it  out.  You 
know,  where  we  made  the  biggest  mis- 
take around  here  last  week — and  I  prob- 
ably made  the  mistake  myself,  because 
I  thought  about  it,  but  I  did  not  really 
want  to  get  on  television  with  any  of 
these  long-haired  males  or  females. 
Sometimes  I  am  a  little  bit  like  George 
Brown,  the  new  Foreign  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  who  was  heckled  by  some 
of  them  in  his  last  campaign  and  he  said : 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  you  "sirs" 
or  "madams,"  because  I  cannot  tell  which 
you  are,  but  whatever  vou  are.  will  you  shut 
up?  J 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  I  probably  should 
have  done  or  somebody  should  have  done 
the  other  day  was  go  to  one  of  the  super- 
markets and  get  a  case  of  Ivory  soap  and 
get  one  of  the  pages  to  put  it  on  one  of 
these  little  rubber-tired  dollies  and  take 
it  over  to  that  line  of  beatniks  outside 
of  the  hearing  room  and  hand  everj-  one 
of  them  a  bar  of  Ivory  soap,  because 
that  would  have  done  them  more  good 
than  anything  I  know  of. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

PtTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16340,  as 
expressed  in  the  title  of  the  bill,  is  to 
proliibit  the  intimidation,  coercion,  or 
annoyance  of  a  person  oflQciatlng  at  or 
attending  a  religious  service  or  ceremony 
in  a  church  or  other  place  of  worship  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
'  The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  im- 
lawful  for  any  person,  during  a  period 
beginning  2  hours  before  any  religious 
sei-v'lce  or  ceremony  or  within  the  2-hour 
period  immediately  following  the  end  of 
such  religious  service  or  ceremony,  and 
within  500  feet  of  the  grounds  of  a  churcli 
or  other  place  of  worship,  to  display  any 
sign,  placard,  banner,  or  device  which  Is 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  annoying, 
embarrassing,  intimidating,  coercing,  or 
of  bringing  into  public  odium  or  disre- 
pute any  person  ofllciating  at  or  attend- 
ing such  religious  service  or  ceremony. 

Any  person  who  engages  in  the  activi- 
ties prohibited,  and  who  refuses  to  dis- 
continue such  display  when  ordered  by 
the  police,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $300  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  thaui  60  days,  or  both. 

The  bill  similarly  applies  to  those  who 
congregate  within  the  distance  and  dur- 


ing the  time  period  specified  for  such 
purposes  and  who  refuse  to  disperse  when 
so  ordered  by  the  police,  and  provides 
that  they  shall  be  subject  to  similar 
penalties. 

APPLICABOJTT  OF  THB  PROVISIONS 

The  language  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
apply  generally  to  all  religious  services 
or  ceremonies  and  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  right  of  enjoymeit  of  peace 
and  quiet  in  the«%xerclse  of  free  assem- 
blage for  religious  purposes  by  all  per- 
sons attending,  diuing  the  time  of  ar- 
rival, diulng  the  service,  and  during  the 
time  of  departure  from  such  services. 
The  legislation  does  not  limit  its  applica- 
tion to  a  particular  religious  group,  type 
of  service  or  ceremony,  or  to  a  particular 
occasion.  It  provides  the  same  right  to 
quiet  enjoyment  for  all  persons  arriving 
at,  participating  in,  or  departing  from  a 
religious  service  or  ceremony,  so  that 
there  will  be  freedom  from  any  annoy- 
ance or  embarrassment. 

Historically,  in  this  Nation,  the  free 
8ind  open  practice  of  religious  beUefs 
without  interference,  annoyance,  ridi- 
cule, or  disruption  has  been  considered 
an  expresslcHi  of  the  basic  freedoms  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  the  UrUted  States. 
Your  committee  beUeves  that  it  is  a  prop- 
er exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  "exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia,  to  make  such 
reasonable  provisions  in  law  within  the 
limited  area  surrounding  a  church  or 
other  place  of  worship  and  for  a  limited 
time  so  as  to  permit  the  r>eaceful  assem- 
bly of  those  who  attend  and  their  de- 
parture without  being  subject  to  siny  dis- 
ruptions or  embarrassments. 

BACKGBOUND 

The  power  and  resixinsiblllty  of  the 
Coneress  at  the  seat  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, as  delegated  by  the  people  of 
the  States,  finds  expression  in  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  17.  of  the  Cor»!tltution. 
This  provision  in  the  Constitution  directs 
that  the  Congress  "exercise  exclusive  leg- 
islation in  all  cases  whatsoever  "  in  the 
National  Capital. 

This  power,  delegated  by  the  people  of 
the  States,  and  which  may  be  altered  or 
withdrawn  by  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, as  they  see  fit,  was  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  The  separate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress  in  the  National  Capital  was 
established  so  that  the  Congress  and  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  dependent  upon  any 
other  governmental  jurisdiction.  State  or 
local,  so  as  to  assure  that  the  conduct  of 
the  National  Government  would  be  free 
from  Interferences,  threats,  insurrec- 
tions, coercions,  or  any  other  disturb- 
ances which  might  delay  or  hinder  the 
processes  of  goverrmient.  Similarly,  this 
power  W81S  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  the  ofllcials  of 
the  National  Government,  and  of  the  vis- 
itors to  and  residents  at  the  seat  of  the 
Government.  Likewls^  the  power  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  to  protect  the  records,  build- 
ings, monuments,  and  shrines  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  which  are  the  property  of 
all  the  people. 
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As  A  part  of  this  power  of  "exclusive 
legislation,"  the  people  of  the  States 
delegated  to  the  Congress  the  fiiU  police 
power  over  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
accomplish  the  foregoing  pwposes. 

Prior  to  the  location  of  the  National 
Qovemment  In  the  separate  lurlsdlctlon 
provided  for  In  the  CoDstltutlan.  the 
Congress  was  without  power  to  exercise 
tha  authority  provided  In  the  Constltu- 
tloQ.  Beginning  from  the  time  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  was  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Congress  has 
exercised  the  police  powers  delegated  to 
It.  Since  1800  the  Congress  has  enacted 
such  laws  as  It  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  prcverty  and  functlcois  of  the 
Qovemment  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  public  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  well  as  their  persona 
aiul  property.  The  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the 
Congress  provided  In  the  Constitution  a 
not  limited  sdlely  to  the  buUdUngs  and 
grounds  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  and 
its  agencies  but  applies  to  the  entire  area 
within  the  boimdarles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Ilie  Congress  tlius  may  exer- 
cise powers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  It  may  not  exercise  within  the 
States.  The  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Congress  with  regard  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  be  accorded  equal  ef- 
fect to  that  accorded  to  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  including  its 
amendments.  While  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  by  the  Congress  may  not  be  In 
derogation  of  any  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  likewise  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  may  not  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation,  consistent  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as 
Is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  mandate  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

OOMPASABLB  LAWS  UT  THI  OISTVICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Existing  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia provides  for  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  to  accomplish  the  usual  purposes 
of  protecting  the  peace  and  quiet  and  the 
persons  and  pre^jerty  of  people  within 
the  community.  The  law  regarding  dis- 
orderly conduct  provides  penalties  for 
those  who  provoke  breach  of  the  peace  by 
(1)  acts  which  annoy,  disturb,  or  inter- 
fere with,  obstruct,  m'  are  offensive  to 
others:  (2)  the  making  of  noise  or  shouts 
inside  or  out  of  biilldlng  during  night- 
time which  annoy  or  disturb  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons;  (3)  groups 
which  congregate  on  a  public  street  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the  breach 
of  the  peace;  and  (4)  by  disturbances  in 
public  conveyances. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  local  govern- 
ment provlaions.  the  Congress  has  legis- 
lated «)eeiflcally  and  espedaUy  in  cer- 
tain iDstanees  because  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Tbe  act  of  liCarch  3.  1901 — 31  statute 
1334,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  title  22. 
section  S102— relates  to  unlawful  entry 
on  property,  lliis  act  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  person  to  enter  either  a  private 
building  or  a  public  building  and  to  re- 
fuse to  quit  the  premises  om  order  of 
proper  authority. 

The  act  of  March  90. 1867—15  sUtota 
12.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  tltte  9, 
section   105 — further  relates  to  publie 


buildings:  namely,  the  n.S.  C^itol. 
This  law  gives  bnoad  authority  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  to  make  such  .  regulations  as 
they  deem  necessary  for  preserving  the 
peace  and  securing  the  Capitol  and  the 
protection  of  public  property  therein. 

The  act  of  JulJ  31,  1946—60  statute 
718.  District  of  Celumbla  Code,  title  9, 
section  123 — forbigs  the  making  of  any 
harangue  or  oratltin  or  the  uttering  of 
loud  or  threatening  or  abusive  language 
on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds.  No  dis- 
cretion is  given  any  person  to  per- 
mit the  making  of  speeches  on  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds.  Tl^e  same  statute — 60 
statute  719,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
title  9,  section  124— prohibits  parades  or 
processions  or  ass«nblages  on  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  or  the  display  of  signs  or 
devices  and  banners  except  for  occa- 
sions of  national  Interest  and  on  ap- 
proval by  the  ProBldent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  author- 
izing such  activities. 

Since  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
National  Capital.  It  Is  likewise  the  loca- 
tion for  the  embassies  and  chanceries  of 
foreign  governments.  The  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1938—52  statute  30,  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  title  22,  section  1115 — 
prohibits  the  display  of  flags,  banners, 
placards,  or  the  coligregating  of  persons 
v.'lthin  500  feet  of  any  building  used  or 
occupied  by  a  foreign  government  as  an 
embassy,  legation,  consulate  or  for  other 
oflBcial  purposes,  fbr  the  purpose  of  or 
designed  to  Intimidate,  coerce,  or  bring 
into  public  odium,  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, any  ofBcer  thereof,  or  to  bring  into 
publid  disrepute  political,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic acts,  views  or  purposes  o^  any 
foreign  government,  or  to  similarly  re- 
flect en  any  ofHcer  or  ofBcers  of  any  for- 
eign government  ot  to  interfere  with  the 
free  and  safe  pursuit  of  the  duties  of  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  representatives 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
In  accordance  with  a  permit  Issued  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Police. 

The  act  of  July  29.  1892—27  Statute 
323,  as  amended.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  title  22.  sectioti  1107— relates  to  un- 
lawful assembly  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  test  of  this  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Code  Is  as  follows: 

It  mbaU  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 
fwrsona  within  the  ©Istrlct  of  Columbia  to 
congregat«  and  aaseable  In  any  street,  ave- 
nue, alley,  road,  or  highway,  or  In  or  around 
any  public  building  or  inclosure.  or  any  park 
or  re««rvatlon.  or  at  the  entrance  of  any 
private  building  or  Ificlosure.  and  engage  In 
loud  and  bolstroua  talking  or  other  disorderly 
conduct,  or  to  Inault  or  make  nide  or  ob- 
■cene  gwtures  or  somments  or  observa- 
tions on  persona  passing  by.  or  in 
their  hearing,  or  to  crowd,  obstruct,  or  In- 
commode the  free  Use  oX  any  such  street. 
avenue,  alley,  road,  t^lgbway.  or  any  of  the 
foot  pavements  thereof,  or  the  free  entrance 
to  any  public  or  private  building  or  Incloeure; 
It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  per- 
sotis  to  curse,  swear,  ftr  make  use  of  any  pro- 
fane language  or  Indecent  or  obscene  words, 
or  engage  In  any  disorderly  conduct  In  any 
street,  avenue,  alley,  road,  highway,  public 
p*rk  or  inclorure,  public  building,  church,  or 
assembly  room.  »  In  any  other  public  place, 
or  m  any  place  wher»from  the  same  may  be 
heard  In  any  street,  atenue,  alley,  road,  high- 
way, pubUc  park  or  lacloaure.  or  other  build- 
ing,   or    In   any   premises    other    than    those 


where  the  olTenae  was  oommltted.  under  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  SSSO  or  Imprison- 
ment  for  not  more  than  ninety  days  or  boUi 
for  each  and  every  such  offense. 

This  law,  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years,  is  an  unqualified  prohibi- 
tion upon  any  person  or  congregation  of 
persons  in  any  of  the  areas  specified  to 
engage  in  conduct  which  interferes  with 
others,  to  use  foul  language,  or  to  Insult 
persons,  passing  by  or  within  hearing, 
with  comments  or  observations  concern- 
ing such  persons.  This  provision  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  however,  does 
not  cover  the  use  of  posters,  signs,  ban- 
ners, or  devices  which  might  be  equally 
Insulting  to  persons. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  H.R.  16340  Is  very  similar  to  the 
above  longstanding  enactments  of  Con- 
gress, except  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion applies  to  sanctions  relating  to  other 
offensive  material  which  may  be  carried 
on  signs,  posters,  banners,  or  other  de- 
vices, and  except  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  is  less  restrictive  in  that  the  use 
of  such  displays  is  prohibited  only  in 
narrowly  described  areas  and  within  cer- 
tain limited  periods  of  time  related  to 
specific  religious  services  or  ceremonies. 
aecENT  couKT  or  appeals  cas« 

It  is  in  point  to  refer  to  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  wherein  the  defendants  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  their  arrest  under 
provisions  of  present  District  of  Colum- 
bia law.  Tills  case  was  decided  June  17, 
1966 — Peeley  against  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Nos.  3863  and  3864;  Uhrie  against 
District  of  Columbia,  Nos.  3871  and  3872: 
and  Dunlap  against  District  of  Columbia. 
Nos.  3869  and  3870. 

This  case  involved  the  arrest  of  three 
persons  who  were  with  a  group  of  250 
demonstrators  who.  after  parading  pur- 
suant to  permit  issued  by  the  U.S.  Park 
Police,  continued  their  march  to  the 
Capitol  grounds.  At  the  Capitol  grounds 
they  were  warned  against  their  violation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  law  and  en- 
croachment upon  the  Capitol  grounds. 
After  they  were  advised  of  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  warned 
three  times,  and  refused  to  comply  with 
the  warning,  the  arrests  were  made.  The 
Government  had  the  option  to  prosecute 
under  District  of  Columbia  Code  title  22. 
section  1107  or  District  of  Columbia  Code 
title  22.  section  1121,  both  mentioned 
heretofore.  The  Government  chose  to 
prosecute  xmder  the  latter  section.  The 
offenders  were  convicted  and  the  case 
went  on  to  appeal.  The  convictions  were 
sustained. 

In  this  decision,  the  Court  made  ob- 
servations to  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petitioning  the 
Government,  and  cited  the  case  of  Cox 
V.  Louisiana.  379  U.S.  538  (1965),  and 
quoted  thereform  as  follows: 

Tbe  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  In  our  democratic  society, 
still  do  not  mean  that  everyone  with  opln- 
^lons  or  beliefs  to  express  may  address  a  group 
at  any  public  place  and  at  any  time.  The 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  Uberty  UnpUes 
the  existence  of  an  organised  society  main- 
taining public  order,  without  whlcli  Uberty 
lta»ll  would  be  lost  m  the  csceM  of  anarchy. 
The  control  of  travel  on  tbe  street  meets  ss 
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t  clear  example  of  governmental  responalbU- 
Ity  to  Insure  this  necessary  order.  A  re- 
fClctlon  in  that  relation,  designed  to 
promote  the  pubUc  convenience  In  the  Inter- 
est of  all,  and  not  susceptible  to  abuses  of 
discriminatory  application,  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  attempted  exercise  of  some 
dvll  right  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  be  entitled  to  protection.  One  would 
not  bejustlfled  In  Ignoring  the  familiar  red 
light  because  this  was  thought  to  be  a  means 
of  social  protest.  Nor  could  one,  contrary 
to  traffic  regulations.  Insist  upon  a  street 
meeting  In  the  middle  of  Times  Square  at 
the  rush  hour  as  a  form  of  freedom  of  speech 
or  assembly.  Governmental  authorities  have 
the  duty  and  responsibility  to  keep  those 
streets  open  and  available  for  movement.  A 
group  of  demonstrators  could  not  Insist  upon 
the  right  to  cordon  off  a  street,  or  entrance 
to  a  public  or  private  buUding,  and  allow  no 
one  to  pass  who  did  n^t  agree  to  listen  to 
their  exhortations. 

CONCLtrSION 

In  considering  the  proposed  legislation, 
your  committee  carefully  considered  ex- 
isting laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
providing  for  the  protection  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  within  the  community  and  for 
freedom  from  insult,  coercion,  or  intimi- 
dation. Laws  relating  to  unlawful  as- 
sembly provide  such  protection  to  the 
community  from  verbal  assaults  and 
abusive  language.  Existing  law  provides 
protection  to  oflBcials  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  buildings  occupied  by  such 
governments  and  from  demonstrations 
and  the  use  of  posters,  signs,  banners. 
and  other  devices  designed  to  ridicule 
and  insult  such  nations  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. Your  committee  found  noth- 
ing, however,  to  existing  law  providing 
similar  protection  for  those  attending  or 
participating  m  religious  services  or  cere- 
monies during  the  time  of  their  arrival 
or  departure.  Your  committee  feels  that 
the  freedom  of  citizens  to  participate  to 
such  occasions  free  from  mterferences 
and  insults  is  needed,  is  reasonable,  and 
proper  in  the  exercise  of  basic  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  course  of  study  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  consulted  with  law 
enforcement  ofBcials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  review  of  existing  law, 
and  the  need  for.  and  desirability  of  such 
legislation.  Cases  tovoMng  the  enforce- 
ment of  exlsttog  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  reviewed.  Your  commit- 
tee Is  not  aware  of  any  court  decision  at 
any  level  dealing  with  laws  proscribing 
the  acts  mentioned  In  the  bill  which 
would  indicate  any  limitation  upon  the 
propriety  and  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  such  legislation  with  full  anticipa- 
tion that  Its  provisions  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  always  interesttog  to 
nave  certain  types  of  legislation  come  to 
the  floor,  because  it  is  rather  amazing 
now  some  people  seem  to  cc«ne  out  of  the 
woodwork,  you  know.  We  all  took  an 
»th  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
united  States  when  we  were  sworn  into 
offlce.  We  are  certato  that  every  Member 
M  this  body  is  dedicated  to  the  uphold - 
"18  of  our  ConsUtution  and  are  dotog 
everything  to  see  to  it  that  that  Con- 
TOtuUon  is  preserved  and  defended  and 
«Pt  in  existence.  But  I  sometimes  get 
Juw  a  bit  amused  at  how  a  few  of  my 


friertds  act  who  classify  themselves  as 
civil  libertarians. 

I  have  never  had  any  direct  definition 
of  this,  but  I  do  become  a  bit  amused  at 
their  methods  of  defendtog  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  question  their 
conscience.  I  do  not  question  their  dedi- 
cation to  what  they  believe  to  defense  of 
it,  but  the  manner  to  which  they  de- 
fend it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan],  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  regard  and 
one  whom  I  believe  classifies  himself  as 
a  "Civil  libertarian"  is  talking  about  free- 
dom of  speech.  I  do  not  believe  and  in- 
sofar as  I  know — and  certatoly  it  was  my 
und^standing — that  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  ^ays]  totroduced 
this  piece  of  legislation,  that  was  exactly 
what  he  sought  to  do — preserve  freedom 
of  speech. 

He  desired  to  see  that  not  only  the 
daughter  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  attendants  at  the  wedding 
and  the  guests  who  would  be  there  and 
the  minister  who  presided,  but  all  others 
imder  similar  circumstances  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  through  the  simple 
ceremony  of  uniting  a  couple  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  without  the  hue  and 
cry  and  other  disturbances  which  might 
cause  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  guests 
to  hear  what  the  preacher  was  sajing 
over  the  screams  and  outbursts  of  some 
of  these  hoodlums  who  unfortunately  at- 
tempt to  take  advantage  of  these  matters. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  what  I  am  wondering  is 
whose  freedom  of  speech  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  talking  about?  lam 
quite  concerned  about  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  maktog  an  absolutely  valid 
point  and  which  Is  probably  the  crux  of 
this  entire  argument.  In  the  course  of 
their  talktog  about  freedom  of  speech, 
they  are  denytog  the  freedom  of  speech 
to  someone  who  disagrees  with  them. 

M!r.  SISK.  I  might  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  exactly  right. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  thtok  if  we  could  take 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rtak]  agatost  this  legislation 
and  turn  them  around  and  apply  them, 
we  would  have  the  best  definition  and 
defctifie  of  this  particular  bill  about 
whlth  I  know. 

MJr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  brief  remarlu  by  saytog  that  we  have 
ample  precedent  for  this  legislation.  We 
hav«  a  long  series  of  acts,  going  back  to 
1867.  There  Is  no  question  but  what  the 
Congress  has  the  Jurisdiction  and  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  carry  on  the 
orderly  affairs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ^nd  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  carried 
on  Ih  an  orderly  manner  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  Imow  that  on  the  statute 
books — tmchallenged  insofar  as  I  Icnow 
by  Rnyonfr— Is  a  law  which  prohibits 
plcloetlng  within  500  feet  of  any  foreign 
embassy  to  this  dty. 

Mr-  Speaker,  there  are  a  variety  of 
oth«ir  laws  dealing  with  the  prohibition 


against  disturbances,  against  freedom  of 
speech.  I  have  not  heard  those  laws 
challenged. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  grave 
reservations  about  some  of  these  sudden 
outcries  from  a  few  of  my  good  friends 
about  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  see 
any  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  floor  pro- 
testing when  the  police  carted  off  some 
people  who  violated  the  ordinance 
against  picketing  wlthto  500  feet  of  the 
Russian  Embassy,  and  they  ordered  the 
police  to  take  them  off. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  hear  any  of 
these  great  exponents  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  up  here  talktog  about  that.  I 
do  not  know  why  they  were  not. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ultools^ 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it 
not  true  also  that  we  in  this  coimtry  have 
developed  a  body  of  labor  laws  which 
restricts  picketing  and  which  has  been 
upheld  to  the  country  as  betog  consti- 
tutional, over  a  good  long  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  1  think  these  are  to 
evidence;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
And,  I  might  say  that  the  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us  does  not  pro- 
hibit pickettog.  I  believe  all  of  us  be- 
lieve to  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
petition  and  the  right  of  assembly  and 
the  right  to  petition  the  Congress. 

In  this  proposed  legislation  we  do  not 
propose  to  prohibit  any  of  these  things. 
We  are  Just  saytog  that  there  are  cer- 
tato thtogs  wlthto  certato  areas  that 
are  not  to  good  taste  and  should  not  be 
done,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  free- 
dom of  other  people  in  their  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  assembly  that 
certain  activities  shall  be  precluded 
wlthto  500  feet  of  a  religious  gathering 
to  do  these  things. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  agato  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  can  stUl  picket  un- 
der this  bill.  They  can  picket  500  feet 
away.  Somebody  said,  "Why  did  you 
choose  500  feet?" 

I  will  tell  you  why.  We  wanted  to  get 
them  out  of  the  television  camera  range 
because  if  they  are  not  on  television, 
they  will  not  be  picketing.  They  really 
do  not  want  to  be  picketing  unless  they 
get  their  faces  on  TV. 

If  they  have  any  real  gripes.  If  they 
have  any  real  picketing  they  want  to  do, 
500  feet  away  is  all  right.  But  you  will 
see.  if  this  bill  passes,  there  will  not  be 
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•ny  plfJiftlng  because  they  will  be  out 
of  the  televlsloii  camera  and  that  will 
be  the  end  of  It. 

Mr.  OBORQE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yteld? 

Mr.  SI8K.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabttma. 

Mr.  QEORQE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  matter  we  are  dleeiueing 
iB  just  as  simple  as  A  B  C.  I  have  cer- 
tain rights  under  the  Constitution — one 
of  which  Is  freedom  of  speech.  So  do 
you.  My  rights  end  where  your  rights 
begin.  I  catmot  Interfere  with  your 
rights.  We  are  both  covered  under  the 
same  protectl<m  of  the  Constitution. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  but  If  he  goes  into  a  movie  house, 
then  he  has  to  sacrlflce  that  right  for 
the  protection  of  the  other  people  who 
are  In  that  movie  house  to  enjoy  the 
program. 

Mr.  8ISK.    The  genUeman  Is  right. 

Mr.  OEOROE  W,  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
^?eaker,  these  people  can  scream  and 
yell  all  they  want  to  but  they  ought  to 
go  Into  the  woods  to  do  do  It.  But  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  there 
would  be  no  television  out  there,  and 
they  always  seem  to  manage  to  get  in  the 
line  of  the  TV  cameras. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
la  my  interpretation  correct  that  this 
would  come  into  effect  only  after  these 
persons  who  were  displaying  these  signs 
have  been  requested  by  the  police  to  stop. 
Then  if  they  refused  to  stop,  this  would 
come  into  effect. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  my  understanding. 
I  think  the  language  is  quite  clear,  if  you 
are  doing  certain  things,  and  I  think  here 
again  we  ^jell  out  very  clearly  the  things 
that  you  would  have  to  be  doing  to  bring 
you  into  disrepute  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence other  individuals  to  do  so,  and 
upon  being  asked  by  the  police  to  move 
on,  If  then  they  refuse  to  move  and 
oontlnoe  to  assert  themselves  within  the 
500  feet,  then  this  would  come  into  ef- 
ftet. 

Mr.  BMrra  of  Iowa.  Then  this  would 
apply  because  they  would  have  been  put 
on  notice  to  stopt 

Mr.  SISK.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  Is  strictly 
under  the  police  powers? 

Mr.  SISK.  This  la  strictly  under  the 
police  powers;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  raise  some  ques- 
tions about  the  interpretation  o*  this  biU 
and  what  brings  it  btf  on  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  am  frankly  puoded  by 
the  droumstancea. 

I  do  not  pass  judgment  on  the  con- 
BtttutioiiaUty  or  the  lack  of  coostltution- 
■UtyofthebUL  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  it.  But  I  do  wonder  how  a  bill 
ot  thte  kind— that  at  least  ratoes  serious 
eonst^ttotial  questions— 4b  brought  be- 
fore Us  under  these  dreumstanoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  earlier  ftor  the 
hearings  on  the  blil  and  I  was  told  that 
w>  hMrings  win*  avallaUa.    Z  take  it 
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from  that  there  wore  no  pubUc  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pose  cer- 
tain questions  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  would  oare  to  reply  as  to  just 
what  the  need  Is  fbr  this  legislation. 

Why  are  the  existing  statutes  in  the 
District  not  adequate? 

What  occasions  kave  arisen  where  the 
kind  of  activity  aimed  at  in  this  bill  has 
happened  and  where  the  police  were  in- 
ct4>able  of  dealing  »pith  it? 

What  States  have  laws  of  this  kind  on 
their  books?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  of 
this  particular  typ«.  '. 

What  is  the  pKJsitton  of  the  churches  in 
the  District  on  this  bill?  Have  the  leftd- 
ers  of  the  Catholic  churches  In  the  JDls- 
trict  made  requests  that  this  legislation 
be  passed? 

Have  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
churches  been  heard  on  this  subject,  for 
or  against?  The  rabbis— have  they  been 
heard  on  It? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  all  these 
people  would  have  to  say  about  this  bill. 

I  have  not  heard  much  of  any  reason 
why  this  bin  is  necessary.  I  do  think  it 
raises  serious  questions. 

For  instance,  I  am  not  clear  whether 
this  bill  makes  the  actions  aimed  at  un- 
lawful or  not.  We  have  heard  just  now 
that  the  law  would  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  somebody  is  asked  to  stop  doing 
something.  Does  that  mean  It  is  un- 
lawful before  he  is  asked  or  is  it  not  un- 
lawful before  he  is  aeked ?  In  either  case, 
questions  of  vagueness  are  properly 
raised. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  case  has  not  been  made  as  to  the 
necessity  for^is  kill.  I  vould  like  to 
hear  more  aHbut  It. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  says  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  There  are  a  great  many  holes 
in  the  background  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
for  this  very  reason,  I  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  to  require  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colombia  to  hold  public 
hearings  so  that  the  views  of  the  people 
of  Washington,  DC. — who.  after  all,  are 
the  people  who  are  Involved  in  this— 
can  be  presented  and  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  can  be  asked  for  a  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  coestitutlonality  of  this 
bill.  Because  certainly  the  dialog  today 
has  raised  grave  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  bill  Is  constitutional  under  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Also  my  motion  to  recommit  will  re- 
quire the  committee  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  testify. 
Certainly  his  testlmcny  will  be  valuable 
in  a  very  sensitive  *ea  such  as  this. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  If  public 
hearings  are  held— 4nd  I  certainly  hope 
Uie  committee  holds  them — that  trade 
imiOTi  leaders  should  be  allowed  and  in- 
vited to  testify,  because  the  right  of 
picketing  is  very  Important  to  the  trade 
union  movement  irt  the  United  States, 
and  any  restriction  such  as  Is  contem- 


plated In  this  bill  would  be  very  vital  to 
the  trade  union  movement. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  Uie  gentle- 
man. Unless  I  hear  considerably  more 
as  to  the  necessity  of  this  bill  and  what 
sort  of  testimony  was  given  In  support 
of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's motion  to  recominlt 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  question  of  picketing 
and  how  you  control  picketing  and  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  picketing 
in  many  cases  is  observed  tn  its  breach 
rather  than  the  observance  of  the  right* 
a  person  has. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  there 
was  no  law  to  protect.  There  was  no 
law  against.  But  when  there  was  a  coal 
mining  strike  you  were  not  allowed  to 
picket  within  5  miles  of  a  coal  town.  If 
you  were  a  stranger,  not  living  within  a 
coal  town,  you  were  not  even  allowed  in 
the  same  State. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  measure,  and  I  do  not 
have  to  be  smoked  out  on  It.  But  I  have 
been  waiting  in  vain  for  someone  to  speak 
out  on  the  unf  ortimate  tone  of  this  de- 
bate. I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  proper, 
wholesome,  or  healthy  for  the  motives 
of  any  Member  of  this  House  to  be  im- 
pugned, and  I  do  not  like  to  hear  it  sug- 
gested that  any  one  of  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause he  stands  up  and  speaks.  Is  pro- 
Communist  or  antireliglous. 

We  are  all  elected  by  our  constituents, 
and  our  constituents  pass  judgment  on 
us  every  2  years.  We  do  not  need  to 
I>ass  judgment  on  one  another,  and  I  hope 
that  this  is  the  last  time  that  in  this 
House  the  finger  of  accusation  will  be 
pointed  by  one  Member  against  another, 
and  that  in  the  future  we  confine  oui" 
selves  to  discussing  the  issues  rather  than 
making  personal  attacks  impugning 
loyalty  or  religious  devotion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suppose  that  this  could  be 
called  the  Luci  Johnson  wedding  bill.  It 
was  Introduced  a  month  ago  when  a 
Negro  organization  opposed  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  announced  that  it  was  con- 
sidering picketing  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  was  held  in  great  style. 
It  was  a  lovely  and  peaceful  affair. 
There  were  no  pickets.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  graceful  thing  for  us  to  do 
would  be  to  forget  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  not  one  of  which  we  will  be 
proud.  It  Is  aimed  at  the  Negro  ma- 
jority of  Washington,  D.C.  It  further  re- 
stricts their  rights  of  free  speech  and 
peaceful  assembly. 

Negro  organizations  in  Washington, 
D.C,  often  publicize  their  grievances 
through  peaceful  demonstrations  on  the 
streets.  This  is  entirely  right  and  legal, 
since  the  streets  of  our  Nation  have  been 
used  Immemorlally  for  purposes  of  as- 
sembly and  discussing  public  questions. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  local 
government  may  regulate  this  privilege 
in  the  public  Interest,  but  a  restriction 
such  as  contemplated  in  this  bill  would 
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not  be  considered  as  reasonable  by  any 
court  in  the  land. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  prohibit 
placards  within  500  feet  of  a  business. 
or  an  audltoriurtK  or  a  factory,  or  a  pri- 
rate  dwelling.        y 

This  bill  is  a  threat  to  the  right  of  trade 
unions  to  picket  in  labor  disputes.  In- 
deed, the  provisions  of  the  bill  could  be 
interpreted  to  require  the  police  to  arrest 
union  pickets  marching  within  500  feet 
of  a  church. 

There  presently  exists  adequate  laws 
to  protect  church  services  ffom  disrup- 
tion by  loud  and  noisy  conduct.  Re- 
ligious services,  as  well  as  other  meetings, 
already  are  protected  by  a  statute  on  the 
books  since  1892,  District  of  Columbia 
Code  22-1107. 

The  right  of  free  speech  Is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  a  free  society.  Our  very 
existence  as  a  self-governing  Nation  rests 
on  public  dialog  that  is  "uninhibited, 
robust,  and  wide  open." 

It  is  well  established  that  the  right  of 
free  speech,  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, includes  nonverbal  speech  such  as 
picketing  and  the  use  of  banners  and 
placards. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  assent  to  a 
flagrant  invasion  of  this  vital  constitu- 
tional right. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16340,  a  bill  to  limit  pick- 
eting within  500  feet  of  churches  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  pe- 
riod extending  between  2  hours  prior  to 
and  following  any  religious  service  or 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  function  of  picketing 
appears  to  have  been  abused  by  many 
persons  in  recent  days.  This  bill  would 
help  prevent  such  abuses.  Pickets 
around  a  church  can  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  religious  freedom,  as  well  as 
the  freedom  of  assembly. 

This  measure  has  no  bearing  on  the 
right  to  picket  in  labor  disputes,  nor  does 
It  affect  the  right  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rectify  wrongs  which  have 
been  suffered  by  a  citizen.  The  type  of 
Picketing  involved  here  Is  that  which 
was  threatened  recently  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  President  was  married  to  my 
constituent  Patrick  Nugent  in  the 
National  Shrine. 

It  Is  true  that  the  pickets  on  that  oc- 
casion were  cordoned  off  at  a  distance 
of  500  feet  from  the  church  edifice.  That 
was  probably  an  appropriate  police  reg- 
Jilation  without  the  benefit  of  this  legls- 
laUon.  However,  the  Congress  should 
provide  specific  authority  for  such  police 
regulation  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ma.  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is 
intended  to  protect  our  heritage  of  con- 
ttltuUonal  rights.  Furthermore,  it  is 
Qirected  toward  orderly  government  and 
respect  for  law  and  for  the  rights  of 
ouiers.  Such  respect  is  urgently  needed 
»'  this  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
fin!?H    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
quesuon  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  biU. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and;  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thirb  time. 

MOTION    TO    EECOMMrr 

Wr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Spe  iker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gen  leman  oppwsed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clei  i  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit 

T  le  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

M)  .  Edwards  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit HJl.  16340  to  the  District  of  Ckilumbla 
Compiittee  with  Instructions  to  hold  public 
hearjngs  and  to  request  a  report  of  the  De- 
partfcient  of  Justice  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Attofney  General. 

e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Without 
tion,     the     previous     question     is 
ed. 
HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
of  order  against  the  motion  to 
t.    We  cannot  tell  a  committee 
who!  to  call  as  witnesses  and  what  kind 
of  hearings  to  hold. 

e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Houke  has  authority  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee.   The  motion  is  in  order. 

Tile  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Ttte  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
nayd  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mi-.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Spe^er.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
makfe  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  nof.  present. 

le    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Ev\- 

y  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

le  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

lergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Ibers.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlje  question  was  taken;   and  there 

werei-yeas  54,  nays  237,  not  voting  141, 

as  follows : 

[  [Roll  No.  234] 

YEAS — 54 
Green.  Oreg. 
Grover 
Gubser 
H.ithaway 
Hawkins 
Horton 
Jacobs 
Karth 

KaEtenm.eier 
Leggett 
Matsunaga 


Addapbo 

Bingllam 

Bolaiid 

Browii.  Calif. 

Burtdn,  Calif 

Clev^and 

Conakle 

Cont4 

Culvdr 

Daddtirio 

Dunciin,  Oreg 


Edwards,  Calif.  May 

Ellsworth 

Foley  ( 

GUbett 
01111  g^n 
Oonzaiez 
Ooodtfl 


i 


Abblt, 

Aberrfethy 
Adair; 
Albert 

Ande^on,  ni. 
Audetoon, 

Tenh. 
Andrews. 

Oeot-ge  W. 
AnnuiizlG 
Arendis 
Aabbtpok 
Ashle} 
Aahmore 
Aspln^ll 
BarreUt 
Bates 
Battir 


Mink 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

OHara,  ni. 

NAYS— 237 

Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Bctte 
Hoggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Buchanan 


O  Hara.  Mich 

Pellv 

Pike 

Powell 

Rces 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Tcr.zer 

Thomnson.  N.J 

Waldle 

Yates 


Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
BvriK ,  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Ciibell 
Cillan 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cedei  berg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
C!  lusen. 
DonH. 
Coilier 


Colmer 

Cooley 

Cuiinlnghami 

Dague 

Daniels 

I>avts.  Wis 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dingell 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DulsU 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

EdmondBon 

Edwards.  La.' 

ErlenlKjrn 

Everett 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plsher 

Koi:arty 

Fountain 


Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 


Perkins 

Plrnie 

Poll 

Pool 

Price 


JohuEcn,  Calif.  Qule 
Johnson,  Okla.  Qutllen 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Joneb.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keltb 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

LAngen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

Love 


Frellnghuysen    McCIory 
Pulton,  Pa.         McCulloch 


Puqua 

Oathlngs 

Qettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Oroen,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlfflttis 

Gross 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsba 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hosmet 

Hull 


McDade 

McFaU 

McOrath 

McMUlan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

MUler 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monaean 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Murphy,  ni. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 


Race 

Redlin 

Reld.  ni 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronc&Uo 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Say I or 

Schlsler 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

TTIlman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walkn-,  N.  U«x. 

Watson 

Watu 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

WhUener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 


Adams 

Andrews. 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N  Dak. 

Ay  res 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Blatnik 

Boning 

Bradeir.as 

CahlU 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Celler 

ClawBon.  Del 

Clevengcr 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis 

DavlB,  Oa. 

Delaney 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dor.ohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evms.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Famaley 

Farnum 


NOT  VOTDJO — 141 

Flndley  Mathlas 

Flno  Meeds 

Flood  •         MoeUer 

Plynt  Moorhead 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Morrison 


Ford. 

wuiiam  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
aarmatz 
Grabowskl 
Grlder 
Gumey 
Hal  pern 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Helstoakl 
Hicks 
Howard 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jennings 
King.  NY. 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Laird 
Landrum 
Long,  La 
McCarthy 
McDoweU 
McEwen 
MrVlcker 
Macdonald 
Macltay 
Mackle 
Martin.  Ala. 
Marttn.UMa. 


Mo«a 

Multer 
Murphy.  NY. 
Murray 
NlZ 

O'Konakl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olaon,  Minn. 

O'Nem.  Mass. 

Phllbtn 

Pickle 

Poage 

Puclnakl 

PurcaU 

RandaU 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlrers.  Alaaka 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roblaon 

ROdlDO 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roatenkowokl 

Roudebuah 

Roybal 

Satt«rA«ld 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Stalbaum 
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Tuten 

wmia 

U<UU 

WUflon,  Bob 

VanD««rUn 

Wtlaon, 

Vigor!  to 

Charles  H 

VlTlan 

Wolff 

Walker.  Ida. 

Wyatt 

Wktktaa 

Wydler 

Weltner 

Zablockl 

Wblte.  Idaho 

WUUaou 

Stephana 

Stratum 

Swaeney 

Talcott 

Tettcue,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Tlioinpaon.  Tex 

Todd 

ToU 

Tupper 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  * 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  'Kia%  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  aondebuah. 

Mr.  Oohelan  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oahill. 

Mr.  Meeda  with  Mr.  T&lcott. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  Multar  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maaaacbu- 
wtta. 

Mr.  Fkrbcteln  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Donobue  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

lir.  Poage  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  OVelU  of  Maasaohusetts  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arlaona. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Maodonald  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indlaxuu 

Mr.  Jenolngs  with  M^.  Bdwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  Olenn 
Aadrews. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 

Mr.  St  OMinaln  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  CaUaway. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Oarmats  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Martin  dr  Alabama. 

Mr.  Palloa  with  Bfr.  Tupper. 

lir.  Oallar  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Prledcl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dlckln- 
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Mr.   Udall   with   Mr.    Cramer. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  T>lx.  Plndley. 

Mr.  WUllams  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlasU- 
■IppL 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Watklna. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Loof  at  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Btratton. 

Mr.  Landmm  with  Mr.  derengar. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Rost«nkowskl  with  Ur.  Sennar. 

Mr.  BIoUm  with  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Mballar  with  Mr.  DIggs.  ^ 

Mr.  Olwn  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  T^tan  with  Mr.  MoDowaU. 

Mr.  MoVlekCT  with  Ut.  Moorhead. 

ICr.  Ifonlaon  with  iCr.  Moaa. 

Mr.  Jannan  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  WlUlanx  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Pulton  ot 
l^nnsasBS. 

Mr.  Puslaafel  wl«h  M^.  BandaU. 

Mr.  Basptok  with  Mfet.  Hansen  of  Waah- 

Mr.  arabowakl  with  Mr.  Orlder 
Ut.  OaUaghar  with  Mr.  Vtasar. 
Mr.  Krana  with  Mr.  Famalay. 
m.  FMda  wtth  Mr.  PutvaU. 
Mr.  Btvan  or  Alaska  with  Mr.  Zablookl. 
Mr.  Chartas  H.  Wllaon  with  Mr.  BtTon  of 
Booth  OaroMna. 
Mr.  Badac  with  M^.  wi^tnt'r 
Ut.  Baadatra  wltti  MDr.  Adama. 
Mr.  Balctaakl  with  Mr.  Hloks. 
Ur.  nirte  with  Mr.  Boot 
Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Stephana. 
Mr.  Dom  with  ut.  Madda. 
Mr.  Waltaar  with  Mr.  WIlBa. 
Ut.  Taafftta  of  Twaa  with  Mr.  Gratoy. 
Mr.  ToU  with  M».  Oonywa. 
M^.  Ronan  with  Mr.  VItUu. 


Mr.  Olaen  of  Mlnaeaota  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.    Rooney    of    PennBylvanla    with    Mr. 
Murray. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  and  Mr.  CONTE 
changed  their  vota  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GREE3J  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
hlB  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
aa  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  dpened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  kill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nqys  were  ordered. 

The  question  wtis  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  249,  n^ys  44,  not  voting  139, 
as  follows : 

(Boll  No.  235] 
TEAS — 249 


Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

mt 

Vanlk 


Bingham 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Csdlf. 

Oonable 

Culver 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Foley 

Gilbert 

OUUgan 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Green.  Oreg. 

Oubser 


Waggonner 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

NAYS — 14 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Leggett 

MacOregor 

Matsunaga 

Mink 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Nedzi 

CHaxa,  111. 


Whltten 

WldnaJl 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 


O'Hara,  Mich 
Powell 
Qule 
Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Re  UBS 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Waldle 

Yaies 


Abbttt 

Dyal 

McMillan 

Abemethy 

EdmoBdson 

Machen 

Adair 

Brlenltom 

Madden 

Addabbo 

Everett 

Mahon 

Albert 

FasceO 

MalUiard 

Anderson,  Bl 

Pelghan 

Marsh 

Anderson, 

Plshee 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Tenn. 

Fogarty 

Matthews 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

May 

George  W. 

Prellnghuysen 

Michel 

Annunido 

Fultoa,  Pa. 

Miller 

Arends 

Fuqua 
Oathiags 

Mills 

Aahbrook 

MinUh 

Ashley 

Gettyl 

MInshai: 

Ashmore 

Olaimi 

D 

Mlze 

AspinaU 

Glbbo) 

tiS 

Monagan 

Barrett 

Gray 

Moore 

Bates 

Green,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Battm 

Grelgtf 

omntls 

Morris 

Beckworth 

Murphy,  ni. 

Belcher 

Gross 

Natcher 

Bell 

Grovel 

Nelsen 

Bennett 

Hagan, 

,Oa 

O'Brien 

Berry 

Hagen 

Calif 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Betta 

Haley 

Ottlnger 

Boggs 

Hall 

Passman 

Boland 

HaUect 

Pat  man 

Bolton 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Bow 

Hanley 

Pelly 

2^^ 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Brock 

Hansea,  Idaho 

Perkins 

Brooks 

Hansetk.  Iowa 

Pike 

Broomfleld 

Hardy 

Plmle 

Brown,  Clar- 

Harsba 

Poff 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Harvey 

.Mich. 

Pool 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Hays 

Price 

Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 

H«bert 

QuUIen 

Hechl«r 

Race 

Burke 

Hendetson 

RedUn 

Burleson 

Herlonp 
Holifldd 

Reld,  m. 

Burton,  Utah 

Re  If  el 

Byrne,  Pa. 

HoUantl 

Relnecke 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hosmer 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Hull 

Roberts 

Callan 

Hungata 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carey 

Hutchinson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

carter 

Ichord 

Roncallo 

Casey 

JarmaS 

Roush 

Cederberg 

Joelaoa 

Rumsfeld 

Johns<x),  cailf 

St.  Onge 

CheU 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Say  lor 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schlaler 

Clark 

Jonas 

Schmidhauser 

Clausen, 

Jones, 

Ala. 

Schwelker 

DonH. 

Jones. 

\io. 

Secreet 

Cleveland 

Jones, 

W.C. 

Selden 

Collier 

Karste: 

U 

Shipley 

Colmer 

Kee 

Shrlver 

Oonte 

Keith 

Slkes 

Cooley 

Kelly 

SlBk 

Corbett 

Keogh 

Skublts 

Cunningham 

King,  Calif. 

Slack 

Daddarlo 

King,  trtah 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dague 

Klrwaa 

Smith,  Iowa 

Daniels 

Kluczy&skl 

Smith.  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Krebs 

Springer 

Dawson 

Kunke] 

Stafford 

de  la  Oiirza 

Langea 

Staggers 

Dent 

Latta 

Stanton 

Denton 

Lennoi 

1 

Steed 

Derwlnskl 

Upacoi 

bb 

Stubblefleld 

Devlne 

Long,  Vd. 

Sullivan 

DlngeU 

Love 

Talcott 

Dole 

McClorjr 

Taylor 

Dowdy 

McCullDch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dulskl 

McDada 

Teague,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McFall 

Tenzer 

Dwyer 

McOral 

lb 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Adams 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Ayres 

Baadatra 

Baring 

Blatnik 

.Boiling 

Brademas 

CahlU 

CaUaway 

Cameron 

Celler 

Claw.son,  Del 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Davis.  Ga. 

Delaney 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 
^Edwards,  Ala. 
"'Bdwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstetn 

Parnsley 

Farnum 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Pord, 
WilUam  D. 

Praser 
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Priedel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

GrabowBkl 

Grlder 

Gurney 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jennings 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Meed-s 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Mvirphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

CNelU,  Mass. 

Pbllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 


Puclnskl 

Puree!  1 

Randall 

Besnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivera.  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Stalbaum 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Thomsu 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

ToU 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  Mlai. 

Watklns 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

Williams 

WiUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Zablockl 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Latrd. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  tH.  Hsr- 
vey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tenneaeaee  with  Mr.  King  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Farbstel.!  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  BAithlas. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Helatoakl  with  Mr.  Olann  Andrews. 

Mr.  MacDonald  with  Mr.  O'Konskl 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  McEwen. 


Ur.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ijong  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Zablockl. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bvana  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Frledel. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York.  , 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Moeller. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  WUlls. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Olaan 
of  Montana. 

Mr.  Grlder  with  Mr.  Orabowskl. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Farnum  with  Mr.  Mackle. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  William 
D.  Pord. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Ran- 
dall. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Mlnneeota. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Ronan.  ^ 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McVlcker. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr,  Scott  with  Mr.  Toll. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  prohibit  the  intimidation,  co- 
ercion, or  annoyance  of  a  person  officiat- 
ing at  or  attending  a  religious  service 
or  ceremony  in  a  church  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtan  Call- 
lomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLEA  FOR  PEACE,  QUIET,  LAW  AND 
ORDER  IN  THIS  NATION 
Mr.  ABERTtETHY.    Mr.  Speaker.  1  aak 

'^ii&nlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  last  year  or  so 
speeches  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  which  actually  gave  encour- 
agement to  marching  in  the  streets  of 
this  Nation.  Similar  speeches  were  made 
in  the  other  body  and  the  same  have  been 
made  at  various  points  over  the  country- 
by  Representatives,  Senators,  Cabinet 
oflacers,  the  Vice  President,  President, 
and  others  high  In  political  circles  with- 
in both  political  parties. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  marches 
have  been  disorderly,  inciting,  and  have 
in  numerous  instances  led  to  violence  and 
riota. 

The  Nation  will  recall,  yes,  it  will  never 
forget,  a  nocturnal  joint  session  of  this 
Congress  which  was  convened  about  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  long  after  dark, 
and  at  an  hour  to  assure  the  speaker  of 
the  occasion,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  widest  possible  viewing  and 
listening  audience.  Every  ounce  of 
drama  imaginable  was  packed  into  this 
rare  and  unusual  spectacle.  It  was  an 
extravaganza  extraordinary  which  not 
even  the  late  and  great  showman,  P.  T. 
Bamum,  could  have  staged  at  the  height 
of  his  great  Imagination. 

Incidentally,  there  were  many  vacant 
seats  in  the  Chamber  but  House  em- 
ployees and  page  boys  were  rapidly 
ushered  to  these  vacancies  so  sis  as  give 
the  Impression  that  the  speech  was  be- 
ing rendered  to  a  packed  House. 

In  his  dramatic  speech  the  President 
picked  up  the  cudgel  of  the  Selma 
marchers,  and  Inspired  them  and  others 
on  by  adopting  their  slogan  and  flght 
song,  "We  Shall  Overcome."  Who  will 
ever  forget  it.  And  who  will  ever  forget 
what  It  has  led  us  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  the  marches 
were  confined  to  Selma,  Jackson,  little 
Grenada,  or  some  other  Deep  South  point 
they  were  "all  right." 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  marchers 
have  turned  north,  east,  and  west.  It  Is 
different  now.  And  the  tune  of  the 
speakers  is  also  different.  Member  after 
Member  from  these  eastern,  northern, 
and  western  areas  are  now  ccmplalnlng. 
They  are  pleading  for  self -discipline ;  so 
are  their  constituents.  The  shoe  is  on 
another  foot.  It  Is  beginning  to  pinch: 
and  It  hurts. 

The  President,  himself,  is  taking  quite 
a  different  view  from  that  which  he  took 
on  that  memorable  night  of  March  15, 
1965.  Since  then  things  have  gotten  out 
of  control.  And,  the  President  is  show- 
ing »ome  concern.  He  made  a  bleeding- 
heart  appeal  this  past  weekend  for  the 
marchers  to  be  nice.  The  headlines  in 
yesterday's  paper  read,  "Johnson  Says 
America  Needs  Strong  Dose  of  Self- 
DisclpUne." 

But  the  marchers  and  demonstrators 
paid  him  no  mind.  Yesterday  and  last 
night  after  his  appeal  there  were  no  less 
than  three  marches  In  the  Nation 
marked  by  violence — the  throwing  of 
rockK  and  sticks  and  bottles,  the  destruc- 


tion of  private  and  public  prcqierty,  and 
the  shedding  of  blood.  As  I  understand, 
one  of  these  marches  was  In  direct  con- 
flict with  a  solemn  "no  marching"  order 
of  a  court  of  law.  It  was  led  by  the  man 
whom  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  was  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  liar,  an  accusation  he  has 
never  retracted.  This  same  man  Is  still  a 
welcome  and  frequent  visitor  to  the  White 
House  and  has  what  amounts  to  a  "hot- 
line" to  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  radio  and  newspapers  of  this 
morning  did  not  give  use  too  much  detail 
of  the  marching  and  rioting  of  last  night. 
The  incidents  were  hidden  deeply  in  the 
Inner  pages  and  only  6ll.ghtly  referred  to 
near  the  conclusions  of  the  newscasts. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  Incidents  had 
happened  In  lltUe  Grenada  or  In  Selma, 
Jackson,  Bogalusa,  or  In  some  other  Deep 
South  point,  the  newscasters  and  re- 
porters would  be  enjoying  themselves  to 
the  utmost.  And  even  some  Members  of 
this  body  would  be  on  their  feet  making 
their  speeches  of  old,  and  others  would 
be  flj'lng  off  for  the  Deep  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  so  accurate  to  say 
that  when  one  sows  the  wind,  he  reaps  a 
whirlwind.  A  wind  was  sown  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  night  of  March  15,  1965; 
other  winds  have  been  sown  by  others 
to  whom  I  have  referred.  Now  they  are 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  And  although 
we  are  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  law  and 
order,  we  are  becoming  the  laughlng- 
sboOrot  the  civilized  world. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  It  In  all  sincerity.  I 
make  it  without  any  design  to  be  critical 
or  to  bellttie  or  to  degrade.  I  make  it 
with  the  hope  It  might  help  bring  peace 
and  quiet  to  our  land. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Presi- 
dent again  ask  the  Congress  to  meet  In  a 
joint  session — not  tomorrow,  nor  the 
next  day,  nor  the  next,  but  tonight,  and 
accord  him  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
of  urging  that  there  be  peace,  quiet,  law 
and  order,  in  this  Nation. 


AFRICAN  STUDENTS  AND  STDDY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  luianlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtieman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlllnolB.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  year  ago  last  Thursday,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  published  a  report,  "African 
Students  and  Study  Programs  In  the 
United  States,"  which  dealt  with  the 
educational  needs  of  African  students  In 
the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  noted  educators,  and  other  author- 
ities In  the  private  sector,  and  Govern- 
ment witnesses  concerned  with  African 
education.  It  was  the  subcommittee's 
hope  that  the  views  contained  In  the  re- 
port and  reflected  In  the  hearings  would 
provide  a  basis  for  Improving  guidance 
of  African  students  now  In  the  United 
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states  or  coming  to  the  United  States. 
In  promoting  better  planning  of  future 
programs  and  in  stimulating  further  re- 
search on  this  very  significant  subject. 

I  recently  queried  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  steps  taken  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  last  week  received  the  following 
reply. 

While  the  steps  taken  to  date  are  mod- 
est ones.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made. 
Bon.  Bauatt  O'Haka, 
Houte  of  Repretentativts. 

DuAu  CoNOftxasMAN  O'Haka:  Tbi«  letter  ia 
in  reference  teethe  final  recommendation  on 
page  11  of  ttae  Report  and  Hearings  of  the 
SubcoQunittee  on  Africa  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  African  Students  and  Study  Pro- 
grams in  the  United  States. 

The  OfBce  of  African  Programs,  Bureau  of 
KducaUonal  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
meat  have  taken  steps  to  implement  this 
recommendation  of  the  Subcommittee. 

In  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
use  of  funds  authorized  for  the  purpose  cited 
in  secUon  loa(b)  (6)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays 
.  Act,  plans  to  make  40  grants  available  to 
foreign  are*  and  language  specialists  from 
all  over  the  .^  world  for  the  promotion  of 
modern  foreign  language  training  and  area 
studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges. 
and  universities.  This  represents  a  sizable 
increase  over  the  16  grants  which  were  of- 
fered dtiring  each  of  the  two  previous  years. 
The  projection  for  fiscal  year  1968  Is  for  100 
granu.  The  unit  coat  for  each  grant  is  cal- 
culated to  be  approximately  •12,000  which 
would  cover  International  tranaporutlon 
and  stipend.  A  detailed  deacription  of  this 
program  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  enclosed  (see  Tab  1) . 

This  aspect  of  the  use  of  funds  allocated 
under  s^Jtton  102(b)(6)  of  the  Pulbrlght- 
Hays  Act  win  undoubtedly  meet  some  of  the 
needs  cited  by  Qwendolen  Carter,  James 
Coleman  and  Oeaa  Oroeschnald  in  their 
teattmonlee  in  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. It  will  afford  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  American  institutions  Involved  In 
area  studies  and  language  training  programs 
to  recommend  and  advise  the  Office  of  Edu- 
•  caUon  in  the  recruitment  of  foreign  scholars 
to  strengthen  such  programs.  There  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  the  source  and  location  of 
candidate*  for  these  granu.  Thus,  a  direc- 
tor of  an  African  studies  program  at  an 
American  university  might  nominate  an 
African  scholar  studying  in  the  United  States 
for  one  of  these  grants  which  would  enable 
the  scholar  to  Join  the  sUff  of  the  African 
studies  program  at  pracOcaliy  no  expense  to 
the  university. 

The  Department  of  State's  own  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  which  ad- 
mmisters  other  Motions  of  the  Fulbrlght- 
Hayi  Act  U  also  contribuUng  to  the 
strengthening  of  African  studies  programs 
in  the  U3.  and  at  tb«  same  time  providing 
training  for  Afrtoan  studenu  which  will 
•quip  them  for  tMchlBg  positions  In  African 
lasUtutions.  I  am  enclosing  a  partial  lUt 
of  students  and  specUllaU  in  the  African 
studies  field  currently  sponsored  by  the 
Ofllce  of  African  Programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  (see  Tab  2) . 

Several  other  Imucs  are  touched  upon  in 
the  ezcerpu  of  ths  testimonies  by  the  dls- 
ungulahed  wltnsaaw  which  led  to  the  Sub- 
committee s  rscoamendatlon  on  page  n 
One  U  the  problem  of  aiding  financially- 
matreaeed  African  students  who  came  to  the 
United  SUtea  to  study  on  their  own  re- 
•ouroee  or  imd«r  sponsorship  which  proved 


to  be' inadequate.  TJhls  is  Implicit  ;n  the 
recommendation  ItselX.  Aaother  Ls  the  pro- 
vision of  graduate-lrvel  and  professional 
training  for  well-quailfled  African  students 
destined  to  become  staff  members  of  the 
newly  developing  academic  Institutions  in 
Africa  or  take  up  positions  of  responsibility 
in  other  fields. 

Both  the  Agency  f»r  International  I>evel- 
opment  and  the  Burtau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  are  very  much  concerned 
with  these  problems  and  have,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  staff  working  group,  made 
coordinated  efforts  to  meet  them  within  the 
limits  of  their  funds  Both  agencies  have 
contributed  slgnlflcsntly  to  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  F\ind  for  the  emergency  relief  of 
African  students  In  the  United  States  who 
are  not  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Both  agencies  will  continue  to  provide 
selective  higher  eduoatlon  opportunities  In 
the  United  States  for  qualified  African  stu- 
dents. The  selection  process  reflects  the 
staff  working  group's  understanding  reached 
some  months  ago  on  nn  appropriate  division 
of  fields  of  scholarship  interest  between  the 
two  agencies,  and  Is  designed  to  reduce  to 
the  minimum  possible  duplication  or  over- 
lapping of  scholarshflp  opportunities.  The 
emphasis  of  these  scHolarshlp  programs  will 
shift  to  graduate  study  and  related  training 
In  step  with  the  planaed  expansion  of  under- 
graduate  opportunities   In    Africa. 

Given  the  critical  skort^age  of  trained  man- 
power in  Africa,  most  Africans  with  bachelors' 
degrees  earned  in  the  United  States  should 
prove  Immediately  uaeful  to  the  development 
of  their  respective  countries.  AID  Is  explor- 
ing new  ways  of  encouraging  African  students 
to  return  home  upon  completion  of  their 
United  States  undergraduate  education  and 
already  Is  financing  s  survey  of  all  African 
students  in  United  States  higher  education 
Host  governments  wUl  be  provided  with  this 
Information  In  order  to  assist  them  in  better 
planning  to  meet  their  manpower  needs.  The 
objective  Is  to  stlmutete  the  development  of 
Increased  home  placement  op>portunltles  for 
African  graduates  upon  completion  of  their 
college  work  in  the  Uaited  States 

AID  also  has  offered  to  assist  African  gov- 
ernments In  the  development  of  more  efficient 
placement  mechanisms-  One  pilot  effort  In 
this  field  Is  partlculajly  significant:  a  Kenya 
public  service  team,  with  authority  to  hire 
pn  the  spot,  recently  visited  American  college 
campuses,  mtervieweO  135  Kenyan  students 
and  recruited  61  of  them  for  government  Jobs, 
including  20  for  teaching  poeltlons.  The 
team  also  estimated  that  appointments  later 
would  be  confirmed  tor  an  additional  ten  of 
those  interviewed.  Joint  financing  of  this 
trip  came  from  the  Government  of  Kenya, 
USAID/Nairobl  and  AID /Washington.  Total 
costs  of  the  pilot  prttject  were  on  the  order 
of  $12,600. 

If  the  Department  can  provide  any  addi- 
tional Information  with  regard  to  the  Sub- 
committee's recommSndatlon.  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DououkS  MacAbthur  II. 
Assistant    Secretary   for    Congresnonal 
Relations. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
POSITIVE  APPftOACH  TO  POLLU- 
TION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


August  22,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Oovernment 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Natural 
Resources  and  Power,  I  have  developed 
an  extensive  familiarity  with  the  problem 
of  water  pollution  in  this  country,  and 
with  the  approaches  that  have  been  in- 
voked to  solve  this  problem.  As  we  all 
know,  water  pollution,  although  it  has 
been  with  us  a  long  time,  has  only  re- 
cently become  a  major  public  concern. 

Through  hearings  that  I  have  partici- 
pated in  around  the  country  with  the 
subcommittee,  including  a  particularly 
worthwhile  session  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
last  month,  I  have  become  somewhat 
concerned  that  many  well-meaning  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  this  problem  are 
approaching  it  from  a  negative  stand- 
point. I  am  speaking  of  people  who  are 
quick  to  point  the  finger  of  blame  for  the 
bulk  of  our  pollution  situation  at  a  few 
large  industries,  and  cities,  who  because 
of  their  size  or  location  or  the  nature  of 
their  waste  output,  are  responsible  for  a 
large  percentage  of  pollution  in  certain 
areas. 

While  the  pollutants  produced  by  these 
large  facilities  are  considerable,  they 
should  bear  no  more  stigma  than  others 
in  our  Nation,  who  have  been  unwittingly 
contaminating  our  waterways  for  dec- 
ades. For  many  cities  and  industries, 
proper  waste  treatment  and  pollution 
control  is  an  immensely  expensive  un- 
dertaking— one  which  cannot  be  easily 
accomplished  within  a  short  timespan. 

I  am  not  attempting  In  any  way  to  jus- 
tify or  defend  the  major  polluters  of  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  those 
municipalities  and  plants  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  large  quantities  of  pollu- 
tant material  must  be  among  the  first  to 
correct  and  improve  their  waste  treat- 
ment inadequacies.  But  I  do  not  think 
these  few  should  be  pointed  to  as  the 
scapegoats  of  a  problem  for  which  every 
citizen  bears  some  degree  of  responsibiU- 
ity.  A  better  way  of  calling  attention  to 
the  role  of  cities  and  industries  In  the 
pollution  fight  is  to  grant  public  recogni- 
tion to  those  exercising  initiative  and  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  improve  waste  treatment  facilities  and 
pwUution  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  precisely  this  kind 
of  a  program  that  I  am  proposing  to  my 
colleagues  today.  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  to  establish  a  program  whereby  in- 
dustries and  cities  which  have  demon- 
strated excellence  in  pollution  control 
would  receive  ofQcial  recognition  from 
the  Federal  Government,  under  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Those  qualifying  would  receive 
a  flag  and  certificate  as  evidence  of  this 
recognition,  and  would  be  permitted  to 
display  publicly  and  through  advertising 
or  broadcast  the  fact  that  they  had 
earned  this  award.  In  this  way.  I  hope 
to  encourage  a  high  level  of  responsibil- 
ity among  our  Nation's  cities  and  indus- 
tries, and  to  focus  public  attention  on 
those  at  the  forefront  of  the  pollution 
fight  on  the  local  level  and  in  the  private 
sector. 

Siu-ely  all  of  us  recall  the  recognition 
that  was  conferred  on  highly  efiBcient 
industrial  facilities  during  the  Second 
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World  War.  The  familiar  "E"  flags  that 
flew  over  these  sites  were  a  source  of  re- 
newed morale  and  determination  for  all 
.Americans  during  that  crisis.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  award  program  I  propose 
will  serve  a  similar  purpose  in  the  war 
against  pollution  of  our  resources. 

In  a  second  bill  I  am  submitting  to- 
day, the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim the  last  week  in  October  of  each 
year  as  Clean  Water  Week.  This  week 
could  provide  a  focal  point  for  anti- 
pollution programs  in  progress  and  for 
research  which  is  being  done  under  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  auspices  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  remove  contami- 
nants from  urban  and  industrial  waste 
products.  Also,  Clean  Water  Week 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  present 
awards  to  those  industries  and  cities 
which  have  demonstrated  considerable 
competence  or  improvement  in  their  pol- 
lution control  programs. 

These  are  two  steps,  neither  of  which 
would  require  any  significant  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds,  which  the  Con- 
gress should  take  in  order  to  harness  a 
positive  public  attitude  toward  pollution 
abatement.  The  longer  vie  continue  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  at  each  other 
for  bringing  about  this  natural  resource 
crisis,  the  longer  our  fight  will  be  a  di- 
vided one.  We  must,  instead,  point  the 
finger  of  shame  at  our  waterways,  and 
at  our  civilization  as  a  whole,  which  has 
to  date  failed  to  provide  safeguards 
against  this  crisis.  As  we  look  into  the 
murky  waters  around  us,  we  would  do 
well  to  give  credit  to  those  who  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  pioneer  our 
flght  to  overcome  pollution. 

The  idea  for  a  pollution  recognition 
awards  program  was  in  fact  born  on  the 
shore  of  a  polluted  bay  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Mr.  Leonard  Schlee,  county  clerk  of 
Wayne  County,  N.Y.,  discussed  the  con- 
cept With  me  during  one  of  the  stops 
on  our  subcommittee's  helicopter  inspec- 
tion tour  of  poUutlon  in  the  eastern 
Oreat  Lakes. 

In  a  recent  communlcatioft,  Mr.  Schlee 
"pressed  his  idea  for  a  pollution-abate- 
ment  award  program  as  follows: 

During  the  w^r  years  In  order  to  promote 
efflclency  and  production  various  manufac- 
torers  and  producers  who  met  certain  re- 
quirements were  awarded  the  "E"  flag  or 
pennant  and  new  it  proudly  over  their  plants, 
rney  were  also  allowed  to  dlsplav  this  fact 
ucu  M  ,"***!f'^«'7.  advertising,  and  prod- 
^^^     Naturally    the    Industries    and    their 

comrih,  r,  ^  consumers  appreciated  their 
wmrlbution  toward  the  war  effort. 

It  would  seem  that  some  tangible  refcog- 
^ton  for  industrial  plants  meeting  the 
8»^8  requirements  regarding  the  disposal 
0.  sewage  and  other  waste  materials  would 

pol^lutlon  of  natural  resources.  It  has  been 
proven  many  Umes  that  conservation  clubs, 

chl'V^"'!'''  ^"'l"'>o°  societies,  service 
J^.^H  clubs,  and  other  organisations  in- 
"^«««d  In  our  natural  resources  are  a  power- 

todTt^'f  ^"""P-    ^"^  Ihdustrtes  would 
Md  It  to  their  advantage  to  be  able  to  display 
""•It  support  for  the  pure  water  campaign 
ipm  '^.^^  positive  approach  to  this  prob- 
'em  Which  I  am  urging  on  my  colleagues 


todby.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  give 
serious  and  prompt  consideration  to  botli 
of  tliese  proposals. 


col 


GRESSMAN  HORTON  LEADS  SA- 
IN U.S.  CONGRESS  TO  EAST 
HESTER,    HOME    OF    SENIOR 
LEAGUE       1966      WORLD 
'IONS 

>^r.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imflnimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
forll  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
renljarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
maiter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, August  20,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
the  1966  world  champions  of  the  Senior 
Little  League  were  crowned.  They  are 
the  All-Stars  of  East  Rochester.  N.Y. 

The  community  these  fine  young  men 
represented  in  carrying  their  diamond 
skill  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  a^liievement 
is  located  in  the  36th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
senl  Its  more  than  8.000  residents  arc 
people  of  diligence  and  determinatijn. 
In  &,ct,  those  qualities  are  enshrined  not 
onli  in  the  athletic  championships  that 
havfc  t>een  brought  home  to  East  Roches- 
ter by  her  sons  and  daughters,  but  also 
by  (fce  community's  ability  to  rally  citi- 
zen ^upport  for  programs  of  civic  prog- 
ress^ 

Ijwould  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, then,  a  report  on  the  All-Stars 
andjhow  they  became  world  champions 
andialso  discuss  other  champions  from 
EasI  Rochester.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
youj  permission,  I  shall  make  some  per- 
sonal remarks  about  the  pride  I  have  in 
Eas*  Rochester  and  the  men.  women, 
andjchlldren  who  give  the  community  its 
outstanding  reputation. 

A    HAPPY    HISTORY 

Uttle  League  and  East  Rochester  have 
beeijl  partners  for  many  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter df  fact.  East  Rochester  fielded  in  1950 
one  >f  the  very  first  Little  League  teams 
in  N*w  York  State. 

Tl  le  quality  of  the  young  men  who 
play  Little  League  baseball  in  East  Roch- 
estei  and  of  the  adults  who  so  freely  give 
theii  time  and  talents  to  all  aspects  of 
coacilng  and  administration  is  told  in 
the  : ecord  books. 

In  the  East  Rochester  Little  League 
maj(  ir  league,  which  is  open  to  boys  age  9 
thro  igh  12.  East  Rochester  has  won  the 
Dlst:  let  5  championship  5  out  of  the  last 
7  ye  u^.  In  1963,  these  Little  Leaguers 
not  ( nly  won  In  the  district  and  section, 
but  vent  to  the  semifinals  of  the  New 
York  State  Little  League  playoffs.  And 
it  w(  s  In  1965  as  well  as  1963  that  East 
Rocl  ester  Little  Leaguers  captured  the 
Sect!  on  I  championship. 

The  Senior  Little  Leaguers  of  East 
Roch  ester,  this  year's  world  champions, 
have  an  equally  illustrious  history.  This 
dlvisJ  on  was  started  In  East  Rochester  In 
1960.  It  Is  open  to  boys  age  13  through 
15.      lAst  year  the  All-Stars  from  the 


Senior  Little  League  went  all  the  way  to 
the  New  York  State  finals,  and  they  came 
home  with  the  State  championship. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  1966. 
was  the  "year  that  was." 

STAIRWAT  TO   THE  STARS 

After  the  regular  Little  League  season, 
14  boys  were  selected  from  the  60  Senior 
Little  Leaguers  who  made  up  the  4 
teams  of  this  division.  They  were  the 
All-Stars,  and  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  take  pleasure  in  naming  each  of 
these  world  champions  and  his  parents: 

Dean  Becker,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Dean 
Becker. 

Larrj'  and  Ross  Brothers,  soiis  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacques  Brothers. 

James  Carli.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Car  11. 

Vince  Carrozzd,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dom  Carrozzi. 

David  Consaul,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Consaul. 

Paul  Duffy,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Duffy. 

Mark  Florack,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruth  E. 
Florack. 

Richard  Herb,  son  of  Mrs.  Leona  Herb. 

Richard  Joseph,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Joseph. 

John  Kokinda.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Kokinda. 

Bill  Kreger,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
Uam  Kreger. 

Brian  Manns,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earnest  Manns. 

Joseph  Toomey,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Toomey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  also  would 
like  to  recognize  in  my  remarks  the 
manager  of  the  East  Rochester  Senior 
Little  League  All-Stars.  He  is  Jacques 
Brothers.  And  his  pride  In  the  All- 
Stars  world  championship  is  made  even 
more  meaningful  by  the  fact  that  two^f 
his  sons  were  players  on  the  champion- 
ship team. 

Equally  deserving  of  praise  Is  the  coach 
of  the  All-Stars,  another  man  who 
has  devoted  his  time  and  effort  so  will- 
ingly, Mr.  Lionel  Courtemanche. 

These  All -Stars  began  their  climb  to 
greatjiess  with  competition  In  District  5 
of  the  Little  League  In  New  York  State 
In  the  semifinals  they  took  a  9  to  3  victory 
over  Penfleld  and  then  met  Canandalgua 
in  the  finals.    The  score  was  9  to  1. 

Next  it  was  playoff  action  In  Section  I 
First,  the  East  Rochester  All-Stars  met 
and  defeated  Burlington.  Vt..  14  to  2.  in 
the  semifinals.  In  the  finals,  pitcher  Bill 
Kreger  went  to  the  mound  tgr  his  only 
playoff  appearance  and  hurled  a  no-hlt. 
no-run  game  while  his  teammates  were 
crossing  the  plate  six  times  against 
Buffalo. 

At  the  State  playoffs.  East  Rochester 
drew  a  bye  In  the  semifinals  and  then  met 
Massapequa  for  the  State  championship. 
This  was  their  tightest  game,  but  they 
made  it  with  a  3  to  2  final  score. 

Ndw  in  the  upper  echelons  of  cham- 
pionship play.  East  Rochester  overcame 
Rhode  Island,  8  to  3,  in  the  semifinals  of 
regional  play  at  New  London.  Conn.  A 
shutout.  6  to  0,  gave  East  Rochester  the 
regional  championship  over  Plymouth. 
Pa. 
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Tbe  moment  of  truth  waa  at  hand. 
The  scene  shifted  to  Dee  Moines.  Iowa, 
and  the  world  championship.  East 
Rochester  first  met  Monterey,  Mexico.  In 
the  quarter  finals.  Another  .shutout.  6 
to  0,  moved  East  Rochester  Into  the  seml- 
flnajs  and  a  game  with  Canada  where  the 
All-Stars  came  out  on  top,  5  to  3. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  road  was  last 
Saturday's  ?ame  for  the  world  cham- 
pionship, and  It  was  East  Rochester  ver- 
sus La  Habra.  Calif.  When  It  ended  after 
the  seven  regulation  Innings  of  Little 
League  play,  the  All-Stars  of  East 
Rochester  emerged  as  world  champions 
of  the  Senior  Little  League  on  the 
strength  of  their  4  to  2  victory. 
coMiNa  Hom 

Of  course,  the  news  media  quickly 
communicated  the  word,  and,  throughout 
East  Rochester  and  beyond,  an  electric 
feeling  could  be  felt  in  the  air.  The  boys 
had  done  It. 

The  welcome  accorded  the  returning 
victors  was  the  finest  and  most  sincere  I 
ever  have  seen.  It  began  with  more  than 
a  thousand  people  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Rochester-Monroe  County  Air- 
port. 

East  Rochester  Village  Mayor  Paul  N. 
Bower.  Monroe  County  SherlfT  Albert 
Skinner,  and  I  were  at  the  airport  to 
greet  the  team  and  express  the  official 
thanks  of  the  community  for  bringing 
so  much  glory  to  East  Rochester. 

After  this  welcome,  a  caravan  of  at 
least  500  cars  left  the  airport,  providing 
a  trliunphal  escort  to  the  community  of 
East  Rochester  where  It  had  all  begun. 

Somewhere  between  8,000  and  10.000 
villagers  were  on  hand — no  one  can  say 
for  certain  because  the  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  made  an  accurate  count  im- 
possible. 

There  was  a  band  and  a  drum-and- 
bugle  corps.  There  were  village  of  East 
Roctester  officials,  niere  were  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts, 
and  others  of  good  will  who  came  out  to 
say  "wdl  done." 

I  was  honored  to  take  part,  and  I 
pledged  that  my  first  order  of  business 
on  returning  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  would  be  this  salute  to  the 
An-Stars  and  the  great  community  of 
East  Rochester  which  they  represented 
in  victory. 

THB  lODf  Am  WOMKM 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  only  sure 
way  to  recognize  all  those  who  helped 
make  this  world  championship  possible 
would  be  to  name  every  citizen  of  East 
Rochester.  Of  course,  since  that  is  not 
possible,  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
names  of  those  in  an  offldal  capacity  who 
are  associated  with  the  All-Stars. 

There  Is  Prank  Lannlng.  president  of 
the  Bast  Rochester  Little  League.  He 
and  his  oo-voltmteers  are  responsible  not 
only  for  the  60  boys  who  played  in  this 
year's  Senior  Little  League  division  of  4 
teams,  but  also  the  major  league  of  Lit- 
tle League  with  8  teams  of  120  boys,  and 
the  minor  league,  of  Little  League  with 
10  teams  of  150  bc^s. 

Frank  has  an  outstanding  group  of 
men  and  women  working  with  him. 
Oeorge  Joseph  is  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Marie  Neumann  is  treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
EUle  Kaw  is  secretary. 


Dick  Skuse  is  director  of  the  Senior 
League,  and  worked  endlessly  to  shep- 
herd the  All -Stars  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory. Ertrector  of  tlie  major  league  Lit- 
tle League  is  Peter  Qulnzl.  It  is  to  Pete 
that  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  so  much 
of  the  history  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
count for  my  House  colleagues  on  how 
the  All-Stars  went  ofi  to  the  world  cham- 
pionship. Pete  is  East  Rochester's 
superintendent  of  public  worlts.  His 
Little  League  activities  are  many  and 
ambitious,  for  In  addition  to  being  a  di- 
rector on  the  executive  Iward,  he  heads 
the  banquet  and  flnince  committees. 

Also  helping  Franlt  Lannlng  with  his 
Little  League  administration  are  E>om 
Carrozzi,  player  ageot ;  and  John  Pardee, 
board  director  at  large.  Past  officers  of 
East  Rochester  Lltfie  League  presently 
serving  on  the  advisory  staff  are  Alfred 
Goodwin.  Nlcic  ijrzetta.  and  Herb 
Corkish. 

Village  oCQclals  also  were  very  much  a 
part  of  the  continuing  Inspiration  given 
to  the  All-Stars.  la  addition  to  Mayor 
Bower,  I  want  to  salute  Vice  Mayor  Louis 
Providence  and  Trustees  Nicholas  Ur- 
zetta,  Nicholas  J.  Palermo,  and  Lawrance 
D.  Clark,  Jr.  Village  Clerk  Prances  R. 
Cimicatta.  Police  Justice  Nicholas 
Morablto.  and  Chlaf  of  Police  Vincent 
Kreyer  also  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
their  fellow  East  Rochesterians. 

Also,  credit  must  be  given  to  the  local 
school  officials  who  have  given  aid  and 
support  to  this  team.  In  particular,  the 
members  of  the  school  board.  Mark  Har- 
loff,  David  Topp,  Mrg.  Jean  Doremus.  and 
Ronald  Spring.  Additionally,  much  sup- 
port and  encouagenient  came  from  Louis 
CBoum,  superintendent  of  schools; 
Prank  OTtonnell.  principal  of  the  high 
school;  and  Nicholas  Verzella,  principal 
of  the  junior  high  school. 

A  special  word  otf  tribute  belongs  to 
Fire  Chief  Robert  Bagley,  his  men  and 
the  ladles'  auxiliary.  At  yesterday's  wel- 
come in  East  Rochester  for  the  All-Stars, 
the  fire  department  provided  an  o^cial 
escort  and  honor  guard.  It  was  am  im- 
pressive sight  to  witness  these  fire- 
fighters in  their  fiill  dress,  showing  the 
community's  appreciation  and  approval. 
The  fire  department  sponsors  a  Little 
League  team  and  liias  fed  the  champion 
All-Stars  on  two  occasions  after  their 
return  from  victories. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  give  credit  to 
various  officials  in  the  fire  department 
who,  in  addition  to  Chief  Bagley,  have 
made  this  activity  possible.  I  first  want 
to  salute  the  elected  officers  of  the  de- 
partment: Leamon  Williams,  president: 
Bob  ConnoUy.  vice  president:  Walt 
Brewer,  secretary;  Earl  Bechard.  treas- 
urer. Praise  should  also  be  given  to  the 
work  of  Prank  King,  first  assistant  fire 
chief,  and  Ed  Van  Thorn,  second  assist- 
ant fire  chief.  AH  of  these  individuals 
deserve  a  vote  of  tlianks  for  the  support 
they  have  given  t4  the  East  Rochester 
Little  Leaguers. 

I  also  want  to  note  the  parents  who 
gave  their  enthusiastic  backing  to  the 
All-Stars.  Some  10  carloads  of  people 
from  East  Rochester  traveled  to  Des 
Moines  for  the  games  and  then  shortly 
after  the  All-Stars  had  won  the  final 
game,  these  50  people  Immediately  left 


by  car,  drove  all  night  and  were  present 
Sunday  afternoon  to  Join  In  the  welcome 
for  the  team  when  it  arrived  by  plane  at 
the  airport.  No  finer  expression  of 
family  feeling  can  be  found,  in  my 
opinion. 

There  are  many  others,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whom  I  would  like  to  mention  such  as 
Tom  Wlnfree  and  his  very  capable  civil 
defense  organization.  His  crews  were 
very  helpfiil  in  yesterday's  welcome. 
Also.  I  know  East  Rochester  is  especial- 
ly thankful  to  the  newspapers,  television, 
and  radio  for  the  fine  news  coverage 
given  to  the  All-Stars.  But,  because 
there  is  not  time  to  include  everj'body, 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  tl)  '  every- 
t>ody  in  East  Rochester  was  pa  .  of  this 
great  event. 

HOME  or  CHAMPIONS 

With  this  new  championship  in  East 
Rochester,  there  is  more  rea.son  than  ever 
to  award  the  village  the  title,  "Home  of 
Champions." 

Crolfers  will  recall  that  E]ast  Rochester 
gave  the  Nation  Sam  Urzetta,  winner  of 
the  National  Amateur  and  member  of 
two  Walker  Cup  teams,  and  Mike  Fer- 
entz,  holder  of  the  National  Public  Links 
Crown  in  1948.  Jack  Dianettl,  the  great 
track  star,  was  an  East  Rochesterian,  as 
was  Arthur  Ritchie,  former  State  440 
champ.  The  1951  National  Peterson 
Classic  In  bowling  was  rolled  by  East 
Rochester's  Johnny  Qulnzi,  brother  of 
Pete  Quinzl  whom  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  also  want  to  note  that 
one  of  the  young  men  now  at  West  Point 
as  the  result  jif  his  success  In  competing 
for  one  of  my  service  academy  appoint- 
ments. Ken  Rice,  was  a  standout,  athlete 
at  East  Rochester  High  School  and  has 
been  a  welcome  addition  to  athletic 
teams  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  athletic  teams  of  the  East  Roches- 
ter High  School  have  long  been  highly 
respected  for  their  sportsmanship  and 
their  winning  ways.  Perhaps  the  most 
telling  example  of  their  consistent  high 
performance  is  the  fact  that  the  baslcet- 
ball  team  has  participated  in  post-season 
Section  5  tournament  play  in  19  of  the 
past  23  years  and  has  been  victorious  in 
7  of  these  competitions. 

EAST  ROCHESTER AN   HONOR  TO  REPRESENT 

My  personal  pride  in  East  Rochester 
prows  not  alone  from  the  All-Stars  and 
their  world  championship,  the  other 
great  athletes  who  have  brought  fame 
to  the  community,  and  the  character  of 
its  ofQcials  and  dvil  leaders;  It  also  re- 
lates to  the  fine  sense  of  good  citizen- 
ship which  is  so  much  a  part  of  its  people. 

One  illustration  of  this  feeling  is  to 
be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
munity put  together  all  Its  resources  a 
few  years  ago  when  it  faced  the  loss  of 
one  of  Its  major  industries :  the  car  shops. 
I  worked  closely  with  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  led  this  fight.  It  was  uphiU 
all  the  way.  but  somehow  we  knew  the 
decision  could  be  reversed  and  the  car 
shops  would  stay  op)en.  We  were  suc- 
cessful and  the  economy  of  East  Roch- 
ester and  its  people  is  healthy  today. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  other  communi- 
ties In  the  story  of  East  Rochester.  It 
Is  that  champions  are  made  not  bom. 
The  All-Stars  have  a  world  crown  today 
because  they  worked  hard  to  win.    East 
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Rochester  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  tomorrow  because  its  people 
know  how  to  achieve  victory  no  matter 
vhst  the  contest. 


elgn  demand.  USDA  officials  should  be 
expeited  to  cooperate  with  him— not 
coris]>lre  against  him. 


WHEAT  PRODUCERS  NEED 
ASSURANCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  niy 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  wheat 
producers  feel  that  the  recent  32  percent 
wheat  acreage  increase  for  1967  Is  no 
guarantee  of  greater  profits.  If  the  price 
drops,  they  say.  It  will  be  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer who  takes  the  risk  and  plants  ad- 
ditional acres  at  great  expense,  who  will 
stand  to  lose  money. 

In  my  opinion.  Secretary  Freeman 
stjiild  assure  farmers  here  and  now  that 
there  will  be  no  efforts  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  control  the 
market  price.  There  should  be  no 
"dumping"  stocks  of  wheat  held  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  any  arbi- 
trary cutback  In  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. For  cooperators  in  1967.  price- 
support  loan  will  be  1.25  per  bushel,  and 
wheat  marketing  certificates  will  be  is- 
sued on  about  520  million  bushels.  This 
is  only  about  one-third  of  total  antici- 
pated production.  Therefore,  on  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  1967  crop,  they 
will  get  only  what  the  market  offers  or 
the  Government  loan  of  $1.25  a  bushel. 
It  could  mean  a  loss  for  many  fanners 
to  produce  additional  wheat,  and  many 
of  them  may  plant  only  a  portion  of  their 
aUotments. 

If  the  USDA  lays  its  cards  on  the  table, 
farmers  will  cooperate,  but  they  have 
every  right  to  be  skeptical.  As  an  exam- 
ple, wheat  producers  should  have  re- 
ceived approximately  $180  milhon  more 
from  the  1965  wheat  crop. 

As  late  as  October  27.  1965,  the  Wheat 
Situation— an  official  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  publication — stated : 

Total  dlaappearance  in  1965-68  Is  placed 
at  somewhat  over  14  billion  bushels  with 
e»nryover  stocks  on  June  30,  1966.  now  esti- 
mated at  750  mllUon  bushels. 

According  to  the  Stocks  of  Grains  In 
All  Position  Report,  issued  by  USDA  on 
July  25,  1966.  the  actual  can-yover  was 
536  million  bushels — 214  million  bushels 
less  than  forecast  earlier.  In  October  of 
1965,  the  wheat  price  was  $1.35  a  bushel. 
By  July  of  1966.  when  the  real  figures  be- 
came available,  the  price  of  wheat  had 
lumped  to  $1.74  a  bushel— an  Increase 
01 39  cents  a  bushel.  Prom  the  1965  crop, 
^nners  sold  1.2  bUUon  bushels  of  wheat. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  the  true  de- 
mand fifcures  had  been  made  available  to 
larmers  and  others,  all  wheatgrowers— 
cooperators  and  noncooperators  alike— 
woi^d  have  received  at  least  15  cents  a 
oushel  more  for  their  crop,  or  about  $180 
million,  or  between  $30  and  $40  milUon 
lor  Kansas  wheat  producers. 

If  the  wheat  farmer  is  expected  to  risk 
«s  time  and  money  to  meet  growing  f or- 
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DISIOSmON  OP  PATKNT  RIGHTS 
AP  I8INO  FROM  FEDERALLY  SPON- 
SC  RED  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 

MIINT 

Ml  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan  Imous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  n  marks. 

Th ;  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Conn  Bcticut? 

Th  ;re  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  ha  'e  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
spell  out  a  Government-wide  system  for 
the  (J  isposition  of  patent  rights  in  regard 
to  iiventions  arising  from  federally 
sponsored  research  and  development. 

In  jgeneral  philosophy  and  content  the 
bill  14  similar  to  S,  1809— the  Federal  In- 
ventljsns  Act — which  has  just  been  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee after  several  years  of  intensive  study. 

Mj<  Interest,  and  that  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  in  this  sub- 
ject goes  back  to  patent  problems  which 
arosej  in  1959  in  cormectlon  with  the 
spaed  program.  Prom  1959  through 
1962  (I  was  a  member  of  a  Special  Sub- 
comiilttee  on  Patents  and  Scientific  In- 
ventions which  worked  on  patent  legis- 
lation affecting  the  National  Aertwiau- 
tics  fcnd  Space  Administration— and  I 
chaired  the  subcommittee  in  1961-62. 
Twicf  our  subcommittee  issued  compre- 
hensive reports  on  tlds  subject,  and  twice 
the  full  committee  reported  legislation 
based  on  these  reports. 

The  bill  wlilch  our  committee  devised 
after  lengthy  hearings  in  1962 — H.R. 
12812,  87th  Congress.  2d  session— at- 
tempted, for  the  first  time  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  to  set  up  standards  for  determin- 
ing tlae  relative  equities  in  patent  owTier- 
ship  as  t>etween  the  Government  and 
contractors.  While  that  bill  did  not  be- 
come law.  Its  formula  was  influential  in 
helping  to  develop  the  outlines  of  the 
Presidenital  statement  of  patent  policy 
Issued  by  President  Kennedy  in  October 
1963.  That  statement  is  in  effect  today 
and  generally  governs  Federal  patent 
policies. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  same  type 
of  approach  has  been  followed  in  S. 
1809— the  McClellan  bUl— to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill  I  &m  introducing 
today  would  make  a  numljer  of  changes 
in  S.  1809  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee.  Some  of  these  are  minor; 
some  I  consider  important.  The  major 
sectioms  my  bill  would  amend  and  the 
reasons  behind  the  change  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

PBOFOSKD  CHANCES 

Section  2(c)  .  Tbe  language  of  S.  1809  pro- 
tects the  equities  of  contractors,  but  not 
subco  jtractors.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  malce  It  clear  that  in  order  to  be  sub- 
ject t>  the  provisions  of  the  act.  the  sub- 
contn  ct  must  be  for  "the  conduct  of  experi- 
ment* 1,  development  or  research  work." 
This  T  rould  eliminate  the  difficulty  In  negoti- 
ating subcontracts  for  such  Items  as  suppUas 
and  siirvlces  and  make  the  provisions  of  the 


act  equaUy  appUcable  to  contracts  and  aub- 
contracte  of  any  ttw. 

Section  2(e).  The  definition  of  "In- 
\'ention"  is  amended  to  emphasize  that 
those  "inventions"  to  which  the  various 
provisions  of  the  act  apply  are  discov- 
eries. Innovations  or  Improvements 
which  can  be  patented  imder  title  35, 
United  States  Code.  The  language  is  in- 
tended to  eliminate  from  the  operation 
of  the  reporting  and  other  requirements 
of  the  act,  clearly  nonlnventlve  innova- 
tions, unpatentable  proprietary  Infor- 
mation, trade  secrets,  and  the  like  which 
are  not  among  Items  contracted  for  even 
under  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. Unless  amended,  the  practical  re- 
sult will  be  to  fiood  Government  agencies 
with  reports  on  trivia.  Contracts  will 
cease  making  even  proforma  determina- 
tions, designed  to  eliminate  nonlnventlve 
material  which  must  then  be  evaluated 
by  the  contracting  agency.  When  cou- 
pled with  the  penalty  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)(9)  the  present  definition  will 
cause  contractors  to  take  the  "safe  ap- 
proach" and  report  every  slight  modi- 
fication or  change,  whether  or  not  of  in- 
ventive merit.  While  adding  to  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  both  contracting 
agencies  and  contractors,  the  all-inclu- 
sive definition  will  actually  delay  report- 
ing and  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
techrdcal  Information  that  could  other- 
vrtse  be  protected. 

Section  3(a) .  This  amendment  is  made 
to  assure  that  once  a  contract  is  signed 
by  both  the  contrswtor  and  the  contract- 
ing agency,  the  patent  clauses  contained 
therein  will  be  binding  upon  both  par- 
ties and  no  different  ones  will  apply.  Un- 
der the  original  provision  there  is  appar- 
ently no  time  at  which  either  party  can 
rely  on  there  being  a  final  binding  con- 
tract since  higher  authority  may  later 
determine  that,  tn  accordance  with  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  a  different  set 
of  patent  clauses  should  have  been  in- 
cluded In  the  contract.  The  inability  of 
parties  to  negotiate  final  and  binding 
contracts  Is  not  m  the  best  Interests  of 
either  Industry  or  government. 

Section  3(b)  (3).  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  4(a)  (l)  and  4(a)  (2),  the  Gov- 
ernment acquires  principal  rights  under 
specified  conditions.  In  these  cases,  the 
Government,  having  principal  rights,  can 
extend  licenses  to  any  level  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  right  to  extend  licenses  to 
State  and  municipal  levels  is  retained  in 
every  case,  the  criteria  for  distinguishing 
between  Government  and  contractor  re- 
tention of  principal  rights  are  Ignored  or 
frustrated. 

Section  3(b)  '5)  and  (8).  The  pro- 
posed amendment  eliminates  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  license  directly. 
This  power  appears  to  be  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  from  the  Government 
point  of  view.  President  Kennedy's  1963 
memoi:andum — on  which  the  legislation 
Is  based — contains  nothing  to  suggest  the 
need  for  the  Government  to  interject  it- 
self as  a  licensor,  and  did  not  so  provide. 
This  added  power  adds  nothing  to  the  act 
in  terms  of  achieving  the  desired  results. 
It  merely  changes  the  mechanics  of  li- 
censing and  could  result  in  serious  prob- 
lems for  both  the  Government  and  the 
contractor. 
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Patent  license  agreements  are  highly 
complex  legal  documents.  If  the  Oot- 
emment  is  to  be  licensor  of  someone 
elae's  patent,  this  would  submit  the  Oov- 
emment  to  unnecessary  burdens  both  in 
QfBgotiatlng  the  terms  of  Ucenie  agree- 
ments azul  In  administering  the  agree- 
ments. .Patent  license  agreements  gen- 
erally |/@)iulre  filing  of  quarterly  cross- 
reporta  between  licensor  and  licensee — 
not  to  mention  sublicenses.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  Involved  recordkeeping 
requirements  to  enable  the  determination 
of  royalties  whi^  can  of  itself  be  a  com- 
plicated matter  depaiding  on  the  form  in 
which  the  licensed  invention  reaches  the 
market.  In  some  cases  the  invention  may 
constitute  the  marketed  product.  In 
others  it  may  be  only  a  minor  component 
of  the  marketed  product.  In  addition, 
license  agreements  frequently  Impose 
artiitration  obligations  on  licensor  and 
licensee. 

Moreover,  the  Oovemment  would  be  in 
the  position  of  licensing  rights  it  does  not 
own  and  might  become  subject  to  legal 
liabilities  to  the  owner  on  account  of  its 
activities  as  licensor.  The  Government 
might  also  find  Itself  in  the  uncomfort- 
able position  of  guaranteeing  perform- 
ance by  the  owner  of  the  owner's  various 
duties  under  the  license  agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  needless 
oompllcatlons  which  the  Government 
would  face  as  licensor,  there  is  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  enforcing  the  obliga- 
tions of  Ucensees  under  license  agree- 
ments. Clearly,  the  owner  of  the  rights 
has  the  direct  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
obligations  of  a  licensee  are  strictly  com- 
I>Ued  with.  He  should  not  have  to  depend 
upon  the  Government  to  act  to  enforce 
those  obligations.  Nor  should  the  Oov- 
emment assume  this  burden. 

Certainly,  in  the  absence  of  offsetting 
benefits  to  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  Government  should  not  inter- 
ject itself  into  the  mare's  nest  of  com- 
plexities it  would  face  by  becoming  a 
licensor.  The  authority  to  require  an 
owner  to  license  others  under  terms  de- 
termined to  be  reasonable  by  agency 
head,  as  contemplated  by  the  Kennedy 
memorandum  and  S.  1809  as  introduced, 
aeems  adequate  to  enable  the  Qovem- 
meht  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  sub- 
sections 3(b)  (5)  and  (6)  of  S.  1809,  and 
the  words  "license  or"  should,  therefore, 
be  deleted  from  those  subsections. 

Section  3(b)(9).  Inserting  of  "negli- 
gently" after  "contractor"  is  necessary 
because  the  question  of  whether  a  par- 
ticular invention  has  been  made  under 
a»  Government  contract,  and  should 
therefore  be  reported,  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  and  is  a  question  on  which 
reasonable  men  may  differ.  If  a  contrac- 
tor diligently  considers  a  particular  In- 
vention and  decides  not  to  report  It  to  the 
Government  as  a  result  of  a  well-con- 
sidered opinion  that  It  was  not  made 
under  a  Government  contract,  he  should 
not  be  penalised  If  he  should  later  be 
persuaded  that  his  judgment  was  er- 
roneous. The  language  has  been  changed 
to  limit  the  penalty  to  a  case  of  negli- 
gence, rather  than  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment reached  In  good  faltti. 

The  change  In  section  3(b)  (9)  (ill)  is 
miggested  simply  so  that  the  law  will  not 


apply  to  inadverteat  errors  which  are  not 
material  to  the  reBPresentatlon. 

Section  6.  The  a«iendment — in  the  na- 
tiu-e  of  a  substitute — to  section  6  (b)  (ci 
is  offered  in  the  inierest  of  achieving  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  original  provi- 
sion—the prompt  and  full  utilization  of 
Oovemment-ownetf  patents — while,  at 
the  same  time,  protecting  the  limited 
rights  granted  the   contractor. 

As  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee,  the  nonexclusive  royalty-free 
licensing  Is  specified  as  the  norm,  with 
exclusive  licensing  being  limited  to  situ- 
ations in  which  nonexclusive  licensing  is 
ineffective  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
useful  application.  Whereas  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  permit  any  exclusive  li- 
cense to  be  granted  on  a  royalty-bearing 
basis,  the  substiti^  language  provides 
that  any  such  Ucetise  granted  to  a  U.S 
citizen  would  be  royalty  free.  If  the 
Oovemment  continues  to  acquire  inven- 
tions, it  will  be  under  pressure  to  set  up 
some  form  of  patent  administration.  The 
primary  objective  Of  the  administration 
of  Ooverrmient-owned  patents  should  be 
to  stimulate  the  further  development  and 
useful  application  the  underlying  tech- 
nologs'  in  the  civHten  economy.  To  this 
end,  it  seems  better  that  the  risk  taking 
Involved  in  the  further  development  and 
promotion  of  unprcven  concepts  be  un- 
dertaken by  private  interests  with  pri- 
vate funds,  so  that  the  costs  and  any 
losses  will  occur  in  the  private  sector  and 
not  needlessly  add  to  public  expenditures. 
Likewise,  the  gain.  If  any,  will  affect  the 
private  sector  and  provide  emplojrment 
and  taxable  revenue. 

To  add  a  rc^alty  burden  to  the  invest- 
ment of  risk  capital  sought  to  be  en- 
couraged would  compromise  these 
objectives. 

To  add  any  impedance  to  the  further 
development  of  these  inventions  for  civil- 
ian use  is  in  my  ^ew  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  whatever  royalty  dollars  could 
be  gained  for  the  JJ.S.  Treasury.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  baslo  objectives  would  be 
better  achieved  by  Obtaining  from  an  ex- 
clusive licensee  a  commitment  to  expend 
an  equal  amount  pf  his  own  funds  in 
further  developing'  and  promoting  the 
invention  Involved,  In  this  way,  the 
patent  incentive  could  be  used  directly  to 
achieve  the  desired  purpose. 

Foreign  licenses— -exclusive  and  non- 
exclusive— would  be  available  royalty- 
free  to  U.S.  citizens  on  the  same  basis 
as  domestic  llcensas.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  committee  provides  for 
differing  licensing  approaches,  depending 
upon  whether  the  license  Is  effective  in 
the  United  States  or  a  foreign  country. 
but  makes  no  differentiation  based  on 
the  citizenship  of  the  licensee.  Licensing 
within  the  United  States  would  normally 
be  on^  royalty-frae  nonexclusive  basis, 
regardless  of  the  Oitlonallty  of  the  li- 
censee, whereas  foreign  licenses  would 
be  granted  with  or  without  the  payment 
of  royalties  "as  the  agency  head  may  de- 
termine to  be  In  the  public  Interest."  It 
Is  submitted  that  the  basic  considera- 
tions discussed  above  apply  to  foreign 
licenses  as  well  as  domestic.  With  the 
current  concern  with  the  problems  of 
this  country's  International  balance  of 
pas^ments,  It  seems  especially  important 


to  avoid  imposing  royalty  burdens  on  U.6. 
citizens  in  the  competitive  striiggie  to 
develop  foreign  markets. 

Exclusive  licensing  would  be  permitted 
if  after  a  reasonable  time  it  appears  that 
nonexclusive  licensing  will  be  ineffective 
to  bring  about  utilization  of  the  inven- 
tion. The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  would  permit  exclusive  licens- 
ing immediately  upon  issuance  of  a  pat- 
ent "If  it  initially  appears"  that  exclu- 
sive licensing  will  more  effectively  pro- 
mote utilization.  Exclusive  licensing  can 
be  effective  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  technology  that  would  otherwise  lan- 
guish. This  should  be  done,  however, 
only  in  cases  In  which  it  has  ijeen  clearly 
established  that  this  situation  exists. 
Since  initial  appearances  can  often  be 
deceiving,  it  Is  suggested  that,  as  a  safe- 
guard, there  should  be  a  requirement  to 
at  least  offer  nonexclusive  licenses  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time — which  may 
actually  be  quite  short  in  appropriate 
cases — prior  to  undertaking  the  grant 
of  an  exclusive  license. 

The  exclusive  licensee  of  a  Ciovem- 
ment-owned  patent  would  be  empowered 
to  enforce  the  patent  to  protect  his  prop- 
el interests  without  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  United  States  a  party  to  the  suit. 
Existing  statutory  law  requires  that  In 
order  for  an  exclusive  licensee  to  bring 
suit  against  an  infringer  of  the  licensed 
patent  to  protect  his  exclusive  interests. 
the  owner  of  the  patent  must  be  made  a 
party  to  the  litigation.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  license 
can  in  appropriate  circumstances  be  ef- 
fective to  call  forth  risk  capital  from  the 
licensee  to  develop  or  promote  an  inven- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  the  fruits  of 
his  investment  can  be  protected  by  tlie 
exclusive  position  afforded  by  his  license 
under  the  patent.  The  theoretical  exclu- 
sive position  afforded  by  the  license  is 
meaningless,  however,  unless  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  patent  against  unlicensed  infringers. 
In' this  respect,  it  is  felt  that  the  licensee 
himself  should  be  given  full  power  and 
responsibility  to  protect  those  interests 
at  his  own  expense — without  the  neces- 
sity of  incurring  governmental  expense 
or  involvement.  I  would  therefore  pro- 
vide a  statutory  basis  for  permitting  this 
result. 

Excltisive  licenses  would  be  subject  to 
a  nonexclusive  license  to  the  contractor 
as  well  as  to  the  Government. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  should 
the  Government  grant  an  exclusive  li- 
cense under  a  Government-owned  patent 
on  a  contractor-originated  invention  to 
a  party  other  than  the  contractor,  the 
royalty- free  license  initially  reserved  to 
the  contractor  may  be  extinguished  and 
the  Government  may  require  the  con- 
tractor to  pay  royalties  with  respect  to 
any  future  use  he  may  make  of  his  own 
invention.  It  is  submitted  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  provide  a  definite 
disijicentlve  to  the  exercise  of  a  contrac- 
tor's Inventive  skills  in  the  performance 
of  research  and  development  imder  cer- 
tain (jrovernment  contracts.  By  con- 
fronting a  contractor  with  the  prospect 
that  the  more  innovative  he  is  in  per- 
forming a  contract  under  which  the  CJov- 
emment  would  acquire  title  to  Inventions 
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conceived  or  first  reduced  to  practice 
thereunder — the  greater  is  the  likeli- 
hood— no  matter  how  remote — that  he 
may  eventually  have  to  pay  someone  else 
lor  the  privilege  of  using  the  fruits  of 
ius  innovative  effort.  Thus,  there  is  cre- 
ated, in  the  nflnd  of  the  contractor  at 
least,  the  apprehension  of  an  inverse  re- 
lationship between  the  successful  exer- 
cise of  a  contractor's  creative  skills  and 
potential  reward — a  penalty. 

I  feel  that  the  disincentives  thus  cre- 
ated would  be  further  reaching  in  terms 
of  their  effect  on  a  significant  segment 
of  contract  performance  than  whatever 
losses  might  result  from  subjecting  ex- 
clusive licenses  to  a  royalty-free  license 
reserved  to  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  approach  to  this  whole  problem 
should  be  precisely  as  set  out  in  either  S. 
1809  or  in  the  changes  to  which  I  have 
here  suggested. 

I  do  believe  it  Impoijtant,  however,  that 
the  House  continue  to  develop  discussions 
and  exchange  thoughts  on  this  ex- 
tremely complex  problem.  That  is  why 
I  have  introduced  my  bill  at  tills  time. 
Hopefully,  it  may  provide  some  addi- 
tional grounds  for  inspection  of  the  mat- 
ter and  thus  prove  useful  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  the  committees  affected. 


MORE  UNSOLVED  MURDERS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  tlOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrolman  is  a  maga- 
tine  dedicated  to  safety  on  the  highways 
and  the  various  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment. It  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
California  As,sociation  of  Highway  Pa- 
trolmen, the  organization  of  that  State's 
dedicated  skilled  and  efficient  highway 
police  force.  The  issue  for  August  1966. 
contains  a  revealing  article  by  the  noted 
authority  and  writer  on  law  enforcement. 
William  L.  Roper,  regarding  the  road- 
blocks to  law  enforcement  imposed  by 
recent  US.  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
This  article  is  so  knowledgeable  and  of 
such  general  Interest  that  I  have  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  have  it  re- 
produced below. 

Moax   Unsolvsd   MiniDicas 
(By  WUllam  L.  Roper) 

At  4  36  a.m..  Sunday.  May  24.  1964.  Mr.  and 
•*«•  William  J.  Morris  were  awakened  by  a 
pistol  shot  and  screams  Just  outside  their 
lastuonable  La  Canada  home,  near  Los  An- 
geles. Hastily  pulling  on  a  robe,  Morris  ran 
P"t  He  found  their  a2-vear-old  EngUsh 
housemaid.  Miss  Patricia  Moulden,  h-lng  In 
we  street  by  her  roadster,  unconBclous,  a 
ouuet  wound  in  her  head.  She  died  seven 
:°"",'«'^er  'n  a  Olendale  hospital  without 
nsgwning  consciousness.    No  gun  was  found. 

t^^^^  ^^'^  ^«  ^"^  a  car  race  away  fol- 
lowing the  shot. 

Th\i  case  has  been  recorded  as  an  unsolved 
^,  ™f  There  are  many  more  of  these  un- 
c«I^..I"''^^*'^^  among  the  9,000  murders 
««™ltted  In  the  United  State,  every  year. 


Chic 
apar 
ward 
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Callft^la  has  a  growing  backlog  of  them. 
Here  ire  a  few  : 

Early  on  Thanksgiving  morning.  1963, 
Kary4  Kupclnet,  a  22-year-old  actress  frona 
:o,  was  murdered  in  her  Hollywood 
ent.  Her  family  oBered  a  »5,000  re- 
tor  clues  leading  to  her  slayer. 
Je  11 -year-old  Dorothy  Gale  Brown  of 
Torrahce  was  kidnapped  and  murdered  July 
3,  1961.  Her  body  was  found  a  few  days  later 
In  th4|  ocean  near  Corona  del  Mar,  her  drees 
dlscoMlered,  stuffed  In  a  beer  can  in  a  nearby 
slougi.  Another  girl  living  in  this  same 
area,  fCaren  Lynn  Tompkins,  11,  vanished  a 
few  donths  earlier. 

LUlie  Pasch   Berkov.  66.  of  Pomona. 

nd  strangled  to  death  August  26.  1962. 

lagle  Rock,  a  young  mother  was  fatally 

"^d  when  she  picked  up  a  box  placed 

front  door,  and   a   bomb   inside   ex- 

se  are  but  a  few  of  California's  recent, 
unsolfed  killings.  Other  murders  have  gone 
undetected,  erroneously  listed  as  suicides  or 
accldflbtal  deaths. 

No\*,  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Courtite  latest  ruling  on  June  13.  further  re- 
stricting police  questioning  of  suspects,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  unsolved 
murders  can  be  expected.  For  not  only  is 
crime-detection  hampered,  more  criminals 
will  go  free  for  lack  of  convicting  evidence. 

Of  oourse.  Interrogation  of  suspects  is  only 
one  phase  of  police  investigation  customarily 
used  in  solving  murder  cases  and  other  major 
crime*.  But  it  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  th«  most  essential  procedures. 

In  fact,  the  very  nature  of  a  crime  often 
is  sucli  that  the  police  must  rely  largely  upon 
questkimng  of  suspects  and "  witnesses  in 
order  to  find  a  solution.  Consequently,  there 
are  mfcny  valid  reasons  why  law  enforcement 
officer*  regard  admissions  and  confessions  as 
absolvitely  essecUal  to  effe-cilve  crime  de- 
tection. The  new  ruling  severely  curtails  the 
power  of  the  police  to  obtain"  evidence  of 
tills  kind.  J 

By  Its  five  to  four  ruling  of  June  13,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  police  may  not 
question  a  suspect  if  he  is  alone  and  "in- 
dicate* in  any  manner  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  t>e  Interrogated,"  The  decision  also  laid 
down  other  restrictive  ground  rules,  designed 
to  protect  the  suspect's  rights  against  self- 
incrimination. 

( 1 1  Police  must  tell  the  suspect  he  has  the 
right  to  refuse  to  answer  any  questions,  and 
warn  him  that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him. 

(2)  iThe  suspect  must  be  informed  that 
he  ha«  a  right  to  have  an  attorney  present 
at  the  questioning,  and  that,  if  he  cannot 
afford  to  employ  an  attorney,  one  wUl  be 
prortded  for  him  at  public  expense. 

(3)  If  the  suspect  says  that  he  wants  an 
attorney,  there  must  be  no  questioning  unUl 
the  attorney  is  present, 

(4i  If  while  without  an  attorney,  the  sus- 
pect indicates  in  any  manner  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  interrogated,  the  police  may 
not  question  him, 

Chiaf  Justice  E^rl  Warren,  who  wrote  the 
Court's  majority  opinion,  said  a  defendant 
may  waive  his  rights  to  remain  silent  and 
to  hav*  an  attorney  with  him,  "provided,  the 
waiver  Is  made  voluntarily,  knowingly  and 
"intelligently,"  But  notice  the  "escape  word." 
"IntelHgently."  If  the  suspect  can  convince 
an  apbeal  court  that  he  acted  stupidly  and 
not  intelligently  in  making  a  confession,  then 
his  cokfession  becomes  invalid.  So  the  new 
ruling  is  tantamount  to  barring  all  con- 
fessloils  or  nulUfying  them,  since  a  de- 
fendant can  claim,  upon  app>eal.  that  even 
thougft  he  act«d  voluntarily  in  m.^klng  a 
confes»ion,  he  did  so  unknowingly  and  unln- 
telUgefctly.  Thus  ignorance  t>ecomes  a  way 
out.  despite  the  old  saw  that  Ignorance  of  the 
law  is  to  excuse. 

Imagine  what  a  boon,  what  a  protective 
shield IhiB  provide*  for  the  vicious  killer,  who 


realizes  he  c*n  escape  puxushment  by  cleverly 
poelng  as  a  dumb  oaf.  Even  before  the  ar- 
resting officers  can  hnlsh  booking  him,  he 
begins  babbling:  "Oo  ahead  axid  ask  me  why 
I  killod  him?  Sure  I'll  talk.  Oo  ahead  and 
ask  me.  Sure  I'm  a  nut  and  don't  know  what 
I'm  domg.    But  I  don't  need  a  lawyer." 

He  knows  that  any  confession  that  he 
maltes  cannot  be  used  against  him.  since  he 
was  not  acung  •intelUgently"  when  he  made 
the  waiver. 

Still  instead  of  babbling  out  a  confession 
that  will  be  nullified  by  the  new  ground- 
rules,  he  may  clam  up  and  refuse  to  sav  any- 
thmg  on  advice  of  counsel.  Either  way.  he 
knows  that  the  legal  cards  are  stacked  in  his 
favor. 

Actually,  the  killer,  the  rapUt  and  the  rob- 
ber have  never  had  it  so  good,  and  we  can 
expect  those  who  want  to  get  away  with 
crime  to  make  the  most  of  the  new  ground- 
rules.  And  we  can  Ukewlse  expect  an  In- 
crease In  our  unsolved  murder*. 

Moreover,  Mr.  John  Taxpayer,  the  law- 
abiduig  citizen.  U  going  to  have  to  come 
acroea  with  more  money  to  pay  the  Increased 
cosu  of  employing  attorneys  for  the  poor, 
impoverished  bank  robbers  and  other  crimi- 
nal suspects — not  Just  for  trials — but  from 
the  day  of  their  arrest,  if  said  suspecu  claim 
they  do  not  have  funds  lor  that  purpoae.  In 
the  past,  the  suspect  was  not  required  to 
have  counsel  untU  he  wa*  charged 
with  a  crime.  Considering  the  rate  at  which 
crime  is  growing,  this  new  and  additional  ex- 
pense can  become  a  staggermg  burden  on  the 
already  oppressed  taxpayer. 

Undoubtedly,  the  new  ruling  will  make  the 
task  of  law  enforcement  more  difficult  and 
uncertain.  But  It  1*  the  danger  that  thu 
ruling  poeee  for  the  pubUc  and  the  right*  of 
the  lawabldlng  ciU«en  few  equal  protection 
under  the  law  that  needs  emphasis. 

In  his  dlseenUng  opinion.  Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlan  aiiarply  pointed  up  this 
danger  when  he  denounced  the  decision  as 
"dangerous  experimentation"  at  a  tlm*  when 
a  "high  crime  rate  la  a  matter  of  growing 
concern." 

He  added :  "The  Court  Is  taking  a  real  risk 
with  society's  welfare  In  imposing  its  new 
regime  on  the  country  ...  I  believe  the  decl- 
slon  of  the  Court  repreeente  poor  constitu- 
tional law  and  entail*  harmfiU  coneequences 
for  the  country  at  large.  How  «enous  these 
consequence*  may  prove  to  be  only  time  can 
teU." 

Justice  Harlan  said  that  "The  eoclal  cost* 
of  crime  are  too  great  to  caU  the  new  rule* 
anything  but  a  hazardous  experimentation. 
While  passing  over  the  oosta  and  risks  of  its 
experiment,  the  Court  portray*  the  evil*  of 
normal  police  questioning  in  term*  which  I 
think  are  exaggerated." 

Justices  Byron  R.  White  and  Potter  Stew- 
art Joined  with  Juatice  Harlan  m  dissenting 
from  the  Warren  opinion  In  all  four  of  the 
cases  before  the  Court.  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  dissented  In  three  of  the  four  cases. 

Justice  White,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
late  President  John  F,  Kennedy  and  who  ha* 
stood  *tauQchly  behind  law  enforcement, 
pointedly  commented  "In  «ome  unknown 
number  of  case*  the  Court's  rule  will  re- 
turn a  killer,  a  rapist  or  other  criminal  to 
the  streets  and  to  the  environment  which 
produced  him,  to  repeat  hi*  crime  whenever 
It  pleases  him.  As  a  consequence,  there  will 
not  be  a  gain,  but  a  loss  of  human  dignity." 

Justice  White  added;  "More  than  the  hu- 
man dignity  of  the  accused  In  Involved;  the 
human  pereonallty  of  other*  in  the  society 
must  also  be  preserved.  .  .  .  Moreover,  it 
Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  process  of 
confessing  Is  Injurlotis  to  the  accused.  To 
the  contrary  it  may  provide  psychological 
relief  and  enhance  the  prospects  of  rehabili- 
tation." 

Pointing  out  that  rehabilitation  wa*  a 
factor  that  needed  attention.  Justice  White 
*ald   that  FBI   statistic*  *how   that   of  the 
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ISajSB  oflendan  ptoetmtA  In  IMS  and  1904. 
70  pwoent  had  prior  arrwt  or  elurg*  reoonta. 
B»,  Uks  Juitloe  Hwlan,  quMtioiMd  the  oon- 
stttuUonallty  of  tb«  majority  opinion,  de- 
olarlnc  "that  th*  Court's  holding  today  la 
natther  oompellad  nor  evan  itrongly  cugg«at«d 
by  the  language  ot  the  Fifth  amendment,  la 
a*  odda  with  American  and  Kngllah  legal  his- 
tory, and  InTolvaa  a  departure  from  a  long 
line  of  precedent  .  . 

Oountlesa  oourta  from  time  Immemorial 
and  many  outstanding  legal  aebolars  have 
staunchly  afflrmed  the  proposition  that 
"Questioning  of  suspects  la  an  Indispensable 
arm  of  law  enforcement."  Two  of  the 
ootmtry's  leading  erlmlnologtste,  Pred  S.  In- 
bau  and  John  E.  Reid,  contend  that  many 
o^lnilnal  cases,  even  when  InTestlgated  by 
the  best  qualified  poUoe  departments,  are 
oapahle  of  solution  only  by  means  of  an 
admission  or  confession  from  the  guilty  In- 
dividual or  by  means  of  Information  ob- 
tained from  other  criminal  suspects. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  such 
confessions,  properly  obtained  by  careful  in- 
terrogatiozi,  have  frequently  cleared  innocent 
pereoiu  suspected  of  crime.  So  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Innocent  Is  one  of  the  advantages 
provided  by  conf  eeslons. 

Stattsttcs,  baaed  on  a  study  recently  con- 
ducted In  California,  show  conclusively  bow 
Important  the  oonfeesion  Is  In  solving  crime. 
Prof.  Xdward  L.  Barrett,  Jr.,  author  of  To- 
Uce  PracUcee  and  the  Law,"  recently  re- 
ported a  surrey  la  several  California  cities. 
It  showed  that  conf  eeslons  or  admissions 
were  obtained  from  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
persons  arrested  during  the  sample  period, 
and  from  more  than  75  per  cent  of  thoee 
eventitally  formaUy  charged.  A  national 
magaalne  writer  making  a  somewhat  similar 
study  found  that  prosecutors  contend  that 
between  76  and  80  per  cent  of  all  crimes 
are  solved  by  mauu  of  confessions. 

"In  murder  casee,"  this  writer  concluded, 
"the  percentage  is  even  higher  .  .  .  because 
there  are  seldom  any  witnesses  to  murder." 
It  la  interesting  to  note  In  this  ooimec- 
tion  that  a  confession  could  have  helped 
solve  the  murder  of -Supreme  Justice  War- 
ren's own  father,  ICetblaa  H.  Warren.  The 
elder  Warren  was  slain  in  1038  in  Bakersfleld. 
Seventy-three  years  old  at  the  time,  War- 
ren was  sitting  in  the  living  room  of  his 
hon>e  reading  a  newspaper  on  a  warm  stun- 
mer  evening,  when  some  one  hit  h'tn  on  the 
bead  with  a  piece  of  Iron  pipe.  Although 
Juatloe  Warren,  then  a  prosecutor  In  Ala- 
meda County,  was  inclined  to  blame  the  slay- 
ing on  "a  prowling  tramp."  this  fact  was 
never  eetahllshed,  aivd  the  murder  remaiiu 
one  of  the  State's  unsolved  crimes. 

In  the  thirteen  years  that  Barl  Warren 
was  District  Attorney  of  Alameda  County,  "no 
complaints  were  lodged  against  his  meth- 
ods by  the  American  Civil  Ubertlse  Union." 
So  wrote  Irving  Stone  in  a  friendly  biography 
published  In  1048.  Slgnlflcantly,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Dnlon  also  endorsed  the  Court's 
recent  decision,  strlkmg  a  death  blow  at 
confessions. 

Stone  in  his  friendly  biography  also  wrote : 
"He  (Warren)  prosecuted  only  when  he  had 
to.  and  when  his  evidence  was  complete." 
He  quoted  the  Chief  Justice  as  saying: 
"I  never  heard  a  jiiry  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  but  that  I  felt  sick  at  the  pit  of 
my  stomach." 

Thia  sympathy  for  the  convicted  criminal 
and  an  obsession  for  the  alleged  consutu- 
ttonal  rights  of  the  accused  have  been 
demonstrated  time  after  time  in  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  since  War- 
ren became  Chief  Justice.  The  Mallc^  rule, 
which  had  such  a  crippling  effect  on  law 
enforcement,  and  the  more  recent  Escobedo 
deolatons  are  examples  of  this  exaggerated 
concern  for  the  dvU  rights  of  convicted 
crlmlnala. 

"All  decisions  from  the  Supreme  Court 
reoenUy  always  favored  the  accused  and  are 
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greatly  concerned  with  their  rights,"  com- 
mented New  York  City's  police  commissioner, 
Howard  R.  Leary.  when  Interviewed  by  U.S. 
News  it  World  R«p<»t.  "How  far  and  how 
long  are  the  rights  ai  the  accused  to  be  con- 
sidered, with  little  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  victims?" 

"The  innocent  people  of  our  community 
are  going  to  pay  for  this  foolishness."  de- 
clared John  J.  Drooey,  district  attorney  of 
Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  in  commenting  on 
this  latest  ruling  against  confessions. 

"I  guess  now  we'll  have  to  supply  all  squad 
cars  with  attorneys,"  commented  Qulnn 
Tamm,  executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tlonal  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

"This  decision  deprives  us  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  person  wdo  knows  the  most  about 
the  crime — the  one  who  committed  it — and 
puts  the  handcuffs  dn  the  police  instead  of 
the  criminal,"  said  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Loe 
Angeles. 

Arthur  Krock.  wrklng  in  The  New  York 
Times,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
recent  decision  by  a  one-vote  majority 
"added  enormously  to  the  dlfflcultles  the 
Court  already  has  imposed  on  police  ques- 
tioning of  persons  t-aken  into  custody  on 
substantial  evidence  of  crime." 

He  pointed  out  th»t  the  decision  came  at 
a  time  when  there  Wbs  a  dangerous  Increase 
in  crimes  of  vlolenae,  and  that  many  law 
enforcement  officers  attribute  the  crime 
growth  in  a  large  (fcgree  to  the  criminal - 
favoring  rules  hande*  down  by  the  Court. 

The  Washington  Evening  Ster  com- 
mented: "The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on 
police  questioning  of  criminal  suspects  will 
be  received  with  rejoicing  by  every  thug  in 
the  land.  POr  without  a  doubt  It  Is  a  ruling 
which  will  grievously  handicap  the  police  and 
make  It  much  easier  for  a  criminal  to  beat 
the  rap." 

Philadelphia's  Police  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward J.  Bell  was  quoted  fts  saying:  "It  Is  my 
humble  opinion  the  Supreme  Court  Is  now 
not,  Interpreting  the  .  Constitution,  but 
amending  it.  I  rafcpectfully  submit  the 
police  are  now  limited.  The  thorough,  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  Investigation  and 
interrogation  of  suspects  Is  next  to  Im- 
possible. 

"The  present  rule*  and  Interpretations — 
whether  or  not  so  intended — in  fact  protect 
the  guilty.  I  do  not  Relieve  the  Constitution 
was  designed  as  a  shtpld  for  criminals." 

Philip  Kurland,  professor  of  constitutional 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  law  school 
said:  "It  will  have  some  evil  results  the 
Court  did  not  contemplate.  Society  will  be 
hurt  by  criminals  grttlng  off  because  their 
confessions  couldnt  be  used— and  this  wlU 
apply  to  what  up  to  now  has  been  considered 
voluntary  confesslonj." 

Undersherlff  Robert  Presley  of  Riverside. 
CaUf .  spoke  for  many  California  law  enforce- 
ment officers  when  he  8al<>:  "The  only  ones 
who  will  gain  by  It  (the^atest  decision  on 
confessions)  will  be  tte  criminals.  This  Just 
means  that  more  criminals  will  be  walking 
the  streets  than  ever  before  to  prey  on  us. 
There  seems  to  be  far  greater  emphasis  on 
the  rights  ot  violators  than  for  the  safety 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  law-abiding  peo- 
ple. The  solid  cltizets  of  our  commiuiltles 
are  the  losers." 

Influential  member*  of  both  houses  of  the 
United  States  Congress  were  also  quick  to 
comment  on  dangers  to  society  posed  by  the 
flve-to-four  ruling.  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clxixak  (Dem.  Ark.) ,  himself  a  former  proe- 
ecutor,  said  the  decHlon  requires  an  early 
and  thorough  "examtoatlon  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  Just  wh«t  leglslaUon  can  and 
should  be  enacted  to  alleviate  the  obvious 
damage  It  will  do  society." 

Rep.  Bauvxl  L.  D^mn  (Rep.  Ohio)  was 
one  of  the  first  to  propose  a  remedy.  He  pro- 
posed amending  the  Constitution  to  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  by  tfce  nine  Justices  before 


the  law  of  the  land  can  be  completely  re- 
versed. 

•Decisions  effecting  190  million  person." 
ho  said,  "might  well  merit  a  consensus  of  at 
least  six  out  of  nine  Justices,"  he  said 

Representative  Dsvine's  suggestion  for 
halting  the  Judicial  rules  that  are  maklna 
the  law  a  shield  for  the  criminal  deserves 
the  conslderauon  of  aU  lawmen.  Pointing 
out  that  "for  over  ten  years,  the  U.S.  Supr^ 
Court  has  been  rendering  landmark  deci- 
sions vastly  altering  the  foundaUons  of  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  law  of  the  land" 
DxviNx  said  too  many  of  these  changes  had 
been  made  by  "flve-to-four  split"  decisions 
These,  he  said,  "clearly  demonstrates  the 
complete  lack  of  unanimity  if  not  the  im- 
certainty  of  the  Court  on  key  matters  of  law  " 

"It  seems  to  me."  OxvDnc  continued,  "where 
the  Court  Is  called  upon  to  rule  upijn  con- 
sututlonallty.  It  should  be  required  that  at 
lease  two-thirds,  or  six  of  the  nine  JusUces 
must  agree  before  the  law  of  the  land  can  be 
completely  reversed.  This,  in  itself,  would 
reqxiire  a  constitutional  amendment. 

"Acts  of  Congress  are  the  result  of  long, 
arduous  hotu-o  of  legislation  study,  teetlmony 
of  witnesses,  deliberation,  debate,  and  vote 
by  both  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive. 

"This  process  now  can  be  and  Is  nullified 
by  a  determination  of  'unconstitutional'  by 
not  more  than  five  men,  often  with  four  dis- 
senting." 

Representative  Dkvink's  proposal  may  be 
only  a  part  of  the  solution  needed.  But  it  la 
becoming  Increasingly  apparent  to  many  of 
the  nation's  outstandlnig  legal  scholars  u 
well  as  to  the  lawmen,  who  are  on  the  front 
line  In  the  war  against  the  country's  growing 
crime,  that  some  checks  on  wild  Judicial  rul- 
ings are  essential.  Despite  our  traditional 
boast  that  our  government  by  three  powers— 
the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial— provides  for  "checks  and  balances," 
the  United  States  Is  now  endangered  by  k 
Judicial  Oligarchy,  in  which  one  Justice  can 
cast  a  decisive  vote  that  will  change  the  law 
of  the  land,  almost  by  whim. 

The  legal  escape  from  punishment  for 
murder  and  other  crimes  of  violence  has 
been  made  too  easy.  And  every  ruling  that 
restricts  thorough  police  Investigation  en- 
coxirages  crime.  Until  a  remedy  Is  found,  we 
can  expect  more  unsolved  murders. 
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THE  LATE  FULTON  LEWIS,  JR. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Utt]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  a 
great  American  died.  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.. 
whose  words  and  whose  actions  inspired 
a  generation  of  Americans  to  look  behind 
the  shiny  facade  of  the  welfare  state  and 
there  to  see  its  shoddy  back  pinnlngs. 

Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  was  gifted  with  a  rich 
and  Impressive  voice.  In  this  age  of  mass 
communications,  he  could  have  lent  this 
voice  to  his  own  cause  and  adopted  the 
prevailing  liberal  opinions  of  his  time. 
Had  he  done  that,  the  rewards  to  him- 
self  would  have  been  great  Indeed.  But 
he  chose  instead  to  fight  for  the  right  as 
he  saw  it.  He  bucked  the  mass  hysteria 
fanned  by  the  demagogs  of  liberalism; 
he  called  the  shots  as  he  saw  them,  and 
the  great  majority  of  times  he  was  proven 
right  by  subsequent  events.    For  this  he 


^ras  punished  by  his  liberal  enemies,  who 
prattle  about  the  freedom  of  speech  but 
believe  only  in  the  freedom  to  agree  with 
them. 

By  his  firm  adherence  to  principle.  Pul- 
ton Lewis,  Jr.,  denied  himself  the  popu- 
larity that  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him  had  he  lent  his  gifted  voice  to 
the  trivialities  and  chicanery  that  marks 
so  much  of  broadcast  Journalism  in  this 
age.  He  walked  a  lonely  road  but  his 
adherence  to  principle  won  him  admirers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  F^ilton  Lewis,  Jr.,  departs 
from  this  earth  as  many  of  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  liberalism  against  which  he 
warned  are  coming  to  pass.  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  been  spared  the  final  horror 
this  Nation  faces  if  it  does  not  turn  away 
from  the  doctrines  to  which  it  has  lately 
adhered.  And  I  trust  that  a  merciful 
God  will  now  grant  to  him  the  rewards  of 
a  life  well  lived. 


JUDICIAL  MISJUTXJMENT  AND 
INDECISION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
shared  my  concern  for  what  appeared  to 
be  a  hasty,  ill-considered  order  by  a  Fed- 
eral district  Judge.  Judge  Corcoran  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Oolumbia  undertook  to  issue  a  temporary 
restraining  order  to  prevent  a  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Congress  from 
proceeding  about  its  legislative  business. 
The  rapidity  with  which  that  order  was 
dissolved  by  a  three-judge  panel  was  in- 
terpreted by  many  as  Indicative  of  the 
want  of  judgment  of  the  Issuing  judge. 
It  was  received  by  many  more  as  recogni- 
Uon  by  the  judicial  branch  of  the  danger 
patent  in  the  collision  course  upon  which 
the  original  order  had  placed  the  judicial 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  sure  that  many  will  be  amazed 
to  hear  that  this  cause  is  still  pending 
before  a  three- judge  district  court.  And 
far  from  resolving  the  controversy,  that 
seems  unable   to   determine   the 


court 


single  basic  question  posed  by  the  exist- 
ing case  law,  the  question  of  whether  it 
even  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  suit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  frankly  appalled  at 
the  mdecision  demonstrated  by  an  order 
01  the  court  issued  on  August  17,  1966, 
postponing  a  hearing  set  for  that  date. 
™e  order  calls  for  memorandums  from 
the  parties  "to  consider  whether  or  not 
Wis  case  should^jroceed  before  this  spe- 
^^  constituted  three-judge  court  or  be 
refflanded  to  a  single  district  court 
judge." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  entire 
order  will  be  included  in  the  Record 
louowing  my  remarks.  As  the  Members 
2r  ^-y^^  °^'^^^  contains  no  indication 
What    questions    the    court    wishes 


briefed,  or  what  purposes  are  contem- 
plates by  the  court  in  remanding  to  a 
single  judge. 

Certainly  a  three- judge  district  court 
is  empowered  to  determine  its  own  juris- 
dictioili.  It  should  not  avoid  having  to 
make  that  decision  by  the  transparent 
stratagem  of  returning  the  case  to  the 
judge  who  originally  convened  the  spe- 
cial panel.  It  should  not  thus  delay  recti - 
fjdng  the  overreaching  of  that  judge  in 
taking  Jurisdiction  of  the  case  In  the  first 
instance. 

Accordingly,  I  call  upon  the  judicial 
branch  to  take  afiarmative,  decisive  action 
to  set!  this  needless  controversy  to  rest 
and  ejfld  as  well  a  disquieting  spectacle  of 
judicial  misjudgment  and  indecision. 

The  court  order  follows : 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Ck>ltmibla ) 
Dr.    Axjjcn    M.    Kbxbs.    kt  ai...    PL&iNTtrPB,  v. 
JoHM   M.   AsHBROOK.  rr   al..  difbnbants — 
Crva  Action  2157-66 

(Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  and  Charles 
Fahy.  Circuit  Judge,  Eind  Howard  F.  Cor- 
coran, District  Judge) 

ORDES 

In  order  that  this  court  may  have  sufficient 
opportunity  to  conalder  whether  or  not  this 
case  should  proceed  before  this  specially  con- 
stituted three-Judge  court  or  be  remanded  to 
a  single  District  Court  Judge,  it  is 

Ordered  by  the  court  stia  sponte  that  the 
hearing  now  scheduled  for  2:30  pjn.,  this 
date,  be  postpKaned  until  further  order  of  this 
court.  Counsel  are  requested  to  submit 
memorBnda  of  law  on  this  Issue  on  or  before 
Monday.  August  22.  1966. 

Dated:  August  17,  1966. 
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CREATINO  A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLirnttD]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  re\1se  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
15963  would  estabUsh  a  new  Department 
of  Transportation — making  the  12th  De- 
partment of  Cabinet  rank  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  would  bilng  together 
major  Federal  agencies  and  programs 
lelatng  to  transportation  promotion  and 
safety,  but  not  economic  regxilation, 
which  remains  witli  t.he  regulatory 
agencies. 

As  you  know.  President  Johnson  sent 
his  transportation  message  to  the  Con- 
gress On  March  2.  1966.  strongly  recom- 
mending the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  His  message  high- 
lighted the  urgent,  contemporar\'  prob- 
lems In  the  transportation  field  and  em- 
phasiined  the  pressing  need  for  solutions. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  is  not 
a  panacea  for  all  the  transportation  ills 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  an  organization 
measure  and  a  new  organization  does  not 
signify,  by  itself,  a  new  transportation 
policy.  Rather,  it  signifies  a  new  frame- 
work and  a  new  posture  of  Government, 


a  williiigness  to  look  at  many  interrelated 
tranisportation  problems  in  a  compre- 
hensive way,  and  a  readiness  to  grapple 
with  them.  A  new  department,  in  other 
words,  lays  a  broad  and  enduring  foun- 
dation upon  which  national  transporta- 
tion policies  can  be  built. 

I  introduced  the  administration's  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  HJL 
13200.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  on  which  I 
am  the  ranking  member,  and  the  chair- 
man asked  me  to  take  charge  of  the  hear- 
ings in  the  subcommittee  which  handles 
reorganization  me&suies.  We  heard 
many  witnesses  from  Government  and 
industry,  and  received  statements  from 
all  those  who  wished  to  be  recorded.  By 
the  time  we  finished  the  hearings  and 
completed  our  staff  studies  of  the  techni- 
cal ramifications  of  the  bill,  there  were 
many  changes  to  be  made,  some  of  a 
technical  or  minor  nature,  but  others  of 
real  substance. 

Redrafting  the  bill,  let  me  assure  you, 
was  not  an  easy  job.  We  were  anxious 
to  take  account  of  serious  objections  or 
concerns  of  industry  groups,  but  we  did 
not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  objectives 
of  the  bill.  We  could  not  defer  to  all 
those  who  wanted  to  be  "included  out" — 
those  who  said.  In  effect,  "A  new  depart- 
ment is  fine,  but  leave  me  out  of  ft." 
Understandably,  there  is  a  reluctance,  in 
some  cases,  to  disturb  existing  relation- 
ships, and  a  concern  that  the  agency  or 
function  to  be  transferred  might  be 
"swallowed  up"  in  a  great  new  depart- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  have  this 
concern  that  through  this  bill,  transpor- 
tation affairs  will  acquire  higher  status 
and  greater  recognition  in  the  councils 
of  Government.  For  the  first  time  we 
will  have  a  Cabinet  officer  concerned 
solely  Eind  exclusively  with  transporta- 
tion, who  will  have  the  ear  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  who  will  be  giving  full  time 
and  attention  to  improving  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  our  country.  The 
major  modes  of  transportation — air,  rail, 
highway,  and  water — so  far  as  Oovem- 
ment  responsibilities  are  concerned— will 
have  administrators  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  these  administrators  will  have  a 
direct  line  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

We  want  every  transportation  mode 
and  segment  to  thrive  and  prosper.  All 
are  important  to  the  national  economy 
and  to  the  well-being  of  our  people. 
Therefore  I  ask  those  who  are  preoccu- 
pied with  this  or  that  segment  of  trans- 
portation to  put  aside  their  fears,  to  keep 
their  sights  on  the  higher  national  In- 
terest, to  have  confidence  In  the  future. 
Our  economy  is  highly  interdependent. 
New  transportation  technologies  are 
closely  linked.  Government  Investments 
in  the  transportation  sector  are  heavy 
and  growing.  Transportation  Is  one 
field  in  which  we  must  hang  together.  If 
we  are  not  to  hang  separately. 

Industry  groups  who  appeared  before 
our  committee  were  not  exactly  In  agree- 
ment, either  internally  or  among  the  dif- 
ferent transportation  Interests.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  and  chairmen  of 
committees  had  reservations  about  one 
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provision  or  another.  Considering  all 
the  recommendations  put  before  us  and 
all  the  problems  we  had  to  face,  I  believe 
we  did  quite  well. 

I  introduced  a  new  clean  bill,  H.R 
15963,  incorporating  many  changes,  and 
the  committee  approved  the  clean  bill  on 
June  29,  1968,  with  several  additional 
amendments.  In  the  committee,  as  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  in  indtistry,  there  was  not  complete 
agreement  on  every  single  item.  I  am 
pleased  to  report,  however,  that  there 
waa  unanimous  agreement  on  the  basic 
concept  of  a  new  department  and  on 
most  of  the  provisions.  The  committee 
report,  beginning  at  page  15,  explains 
the  committee  amendments  to  the  clean 
bill  and.  beginning  at  page  18,  explains 
the  dllTerence  between  the  clean  bill  and 
the  administration-drafted  bill  which  I 
Initially  Introduced. 

HJl.  15963  Is  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  in  that  It  creates  a  major  new 
Department  of  Oovemment — which 
makes  a  round  dozen  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments— they  do  not  come  too  frequently 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  When  a 
Department  of  Transportation  was  pro- 
posed in  the  1880's,  perhaps  there  were 
those  who  were  not  quite  ready  to  enter 
the  20th  century.  Now  we  are  recording 
our  readiness  to  enter  the  21st  century. 
By  the  year  2000,  less  than  35  years  from 
now,  the  population  of  this  country  will 
be  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
a  billion.  We  have  weighty  problems  in 
transportation  to  solve  today,  but  many 
more  to  solve  tomorrow.  A  nation 
which  will  add  160  million  more  people 
In  35  years  must  look  beyond  contempo- 
rary problems  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  its  children. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  Is  conserva- 
tive, preserving  the  status  quo  in  certain 
important  essentials.  By  this  I  mean 
that  we  provide  explicit  safeguards  to 
protect  the  rights  of  parties  in  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  proceedings  and  In 
every  other  respect  now  guaranteed  by 
law;  and  we  reafClrm  congressional  pre- 
rogatives In  relation  to  the  executive.  We 
want  progress  in  transportation  and  a 
vigorous  Oovemment  champion  of  trans- 
portation in  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  but  we  also  want  every  par- 
ty at  Interest  to  have  his  day  In  court,  so 
to  speak — to  have  every  procedural 
right  and  privilege  he  enjoyed  before. 
A  sectlcn-by-section  aiuilysis  of  the 
hill  will  be  found  in  the  report,  beginning 
at  page  29.  Let  me  run  through  briefly, 
in  broad  terms,  the  essential  features  of 
HH.  15963.  I  will  follow  the  sequence 
elaborated  in  more  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  beginning  at  page  7. 

First.  It  brings  together  In  one  De- 
partment major  transportation  agencies 
but  avoids  «lgld  consoUdatlon.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  are  the 
major  transportation  agencies:  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Coast  Ouard,  Maritime  Administration! 
OfBce  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportatlmi.  and  the  safety 
functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
aton.   Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Alaska 


Railroad  and  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation,  will  be  transferred  later  by 
Executive  order.  Of  course,  every  Fed- 
eral department  »r  agency  has  trans- 
portation activitleB  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. It  was  not  our  purpose  to  have 
a  highly  rigid.  oveBcentrallzed  consolida- 
tion of  all  transportation  activities  in  the 
Government.  Where  transportation  ac- 
tivities are  mere  adjuncts  of  agency  mis- 
sions, they  are  left  where  they  are.  Only 
the  major  civil— oionregulatory — agen- 
cies in  transportation  are  included. 

Second.  The  orgnnizatlonal  identity  of 
the  major  transportation  modes  is  as- 
sured. Rather  thati  leave  all  internal  or- 
ganization to  the  Secretary's  decision,  we 
provide  for  major  organizational  com- 
ponents in  air,  highway,  maritime,  and 
rail  transportation.  Each  of  these  four 
administrations  wttl  have  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrator, appoiated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Coav'-t 
Guard  will  be  a  separate  entity  within 
the  new  Department. 

Third.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  operations.  There  is  language 
in  the  bill  which  enjoins  the  Secretary 
to  consider  fully  the  need  for  operational 
continuity  of  the  ftmctlons  transferred. 
as  well  as  the  need  for  effective  and  safe 
transportation  systems  for  national  de- 
fense. We  expect  that,  by  and  large,  the 
agencies  and  functions  to  be  transferred 
will  go  over  with  tljeir  existing  personnel 
and  resources.  Of  •ourse,  as  the  new  De- 
partment becomes  established,  we  expect 
that  many  opportjunities  for  economy 
and  efBciency  will  emerge. 

Fourth.  The  transportation  regulatory 
agencies  remain  independent.  The  eco- 
nomic regulatory  ftinctions  of  the  ICC 
CAB,  FMC,  and  the  FPC  are  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  new  Department.  The  only 
things  detached  from  the  regulatory 
agencies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  CAB  and 
ICC,  are  safety  and  accident  investiga- 
tion functions,  which  are  transferred  to 
the  new  Department.  Indeed,  a  big  fea- 
ture of  the  new  Department  is  the  em- 
phasis on  safety  in  transportation,  as  I 
shall  mention  in  a  moment. 

Fifth.  Car  servioe  functions  stay  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
We  heard  strong  opposing  arguments  as 
to  whether  car  sertice  functions  should 
remain  in  the  ICC  ©r  go  to  the  new  De- 
partment. In  the  sense  that  they  are 
administrative  or  operating  functions, 
they  could  have  been  assigned  properly 
to  the  new  Department.  At  the  same 
time,  they  do  have  a  bearing  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  railroad  operations,  which 
makes  a  case  for  keeping  them  joined 
with  the  regulatory  functions.  The  com- 
mittee decision  at  tkis  point  in  time  was 
to  let  these  functions  remain  in  the  ICC, 
together  with  the  responsibilities  for  fix- 
ing demurrage  and  per  diem  charges. 
Rather  than  split  these  functions  up.  as 
the  bill  originally  provided,  we  thought 
it  best  to  leave  the  bundle  together  in  its 
old  home,  the  ICC.  Future  experience 
possibly  may  dicuta  a  transfer. 

Sixth.  The  Department  of  Defenses 
transportation  resources  are  excluded 
from  the  new  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  haa^  of  course,  great  re- 
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sources  in  transportation  and  none  of 
these  resources,  nor  the  responsibilities 
for  their  procurement,  deployment  or 
use  are  transferred  to  the  new  Depart 
ment.  Nor  will  the  Secretary  of  Trans 
portation  control  design  features  of  civil 
transportation  required  for  defense  W^ 
do  expect,  as  the  bill  i)rovides.  that  there 
will  be  close  consultation  between  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  indeed  close 
consultation  with  all  agencies  having 
transportation  requirements.  The  bill 
requires  such  consultation  and  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  draw  upon  the 
military  services  for  personnel  assistance 
in  discharging  his  many  technical  du- 
ties. The  only  actual  transfers  from  the 
defense  sector  are  certain  minor  func- 
tions of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
more  related  to  civil  than  to  military 
transportation  affairs. 

Seventh.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
safety  functions  and  the  development  of 
techniques  and  measures  for  accident 
prevention.  The  bill  creates,  as  you 
know,  a  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  which  is  an  independent  entity 
within  the  Department.  We  give  it  im- 
portant duties  and  responsibilities  be- 
yond those  provided  in  the  original  bill, 
The  Board  not  only  will  determine  the 
cause  of  accidents  and  hear  appeals  of 
certain  kinds,  but  will  be  empowered  to 
conduct  special  studies,  require  specific 
investigations,  have  participants  in  acci- 
dent investigations,  require  reports,  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  and 
report  annually  to  the  Congress.  We  en- 
visage the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  as  a  key  agency  for  ener- 
gizing the  departmental  offices  and  agen- 
cies engaged  in  accident  investigation 
and  prevention  work.  The  bulk  of  the 
routine  accident  Investigation,  as  well  as 
research  in  safety  techniques  and  meas- 
ures, will  continue  to  be  done  by  the 
foiu-  administrations  provided  in  the  bill 
for  air.  highway,  rail,  and  water  trans- 
portation. 

'    Eighth.  Organizational    arrangements 
are  made  to  preserve  the  pattern  of  air 
accident  investigations.     Since  aviation 
presented  a  somewhat  special  case,  it  was 
necessary  to  create  an  siddltional  entity 
within  the  Department — the  Office  of  Ac- 
cident Investigation,  independent  of  the 
PAA.    Unless  such  an  office  were  created, 
either  the  FAA  would  be  required  to  in- 
vestigate all  accidents,  which  Govern- 
ment and  industry  do  not  sanction;  or 
else  the  accident  investigation  role  would 
have  to  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  which  then 
might  be  dominated  by  aviation  concerns 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  safety  matters. 
The  Office  of  Accident  Investigation, 
in  essence,  absorbs  the  CAB's  Bureau  of 
Safety,  which  will  continue  to  investigate 
fatal  or  large  aircraft  accidents,  leaving 
investigiition  of  nonfatal  accidents  in- 
volving smaller  planes   to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.    Determination 
of  probable  cause  of  air  accidents  would 
be  made  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  much  as  the  CAB  does  now 
Ninth.    A  staff  secretariat  Is  provided 
to  Insure  full  attention  to  matters  which 
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cut  across  all  modes  of  traniportation. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  to 
tiead  the  Department,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary, four  Assistant  Secretaries,  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  All  these  officials, 
except  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  would  require  Senate 
confirmation  as  well  as  Presidential  ap- 
pointment. In  keeping  with  reorganiza- 
tion measures  of  this  nature,  and  to  af- 
ford the  Secretary  flexibility  in  deploying 
his  staff  resources  to  deal  with  important 
or  emergent  problems,  the  bill  does  not 
tie  down  the  functions  of  the  secretariat 
by  specific  statutory  langu£ige.  However, 
the  committee  expects  that  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  will  be  charged  with  staff 
areas  of  responsibility  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  transportation. 

A  case  in  point  is  research  and  develop- 
ment. While  the  modal  operating  agen- 
cies will  be  responsible  for  research  and 
development  in  their  respective  areas,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  can  be  instrumental 
In  coordinating  their  research  efforts,  in 
stimulating  new  areas  of  research,  and 
in  making  sure  there  no  serious  gaps  or 
omissions.  The  committee  anticipates 
that  there  will  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Researeji  and  Development,  whose 
concerns  will  be  departmentwide  and 
intermodal. 

Tenth.  Federal  investment  standards 
will  be  developed  for  balanced  progress 
Li  transportation.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop standards  and  criteria,  subject  to 
Presidential  approval,  to  be  used  in  the 
formulation  and  economic  evaluation  of 
proposals  for  the  investment  of  Federal 
funds  in  transportation  facilities  or 
equipment.  This  is  the  famous  section 
"  which  was  so  much  in  dispute  during 
the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

To  allay  many  concerns,  we  have  nar- 
rowed the  Secretary's  responsibility  in 
formulating  investment  standards,  ex- 
cluding such  matters  as  water  resource 
projects  and  grant-in-aid  programs. 
These  exemptioris  make  it  clear,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
or  highway  projects  financed  by  the 
highway  trust  fund,  will  not  be  affected. 
Of  course,  the  President,  In  exercising  his 
own  constitutional  and  statutory  respon- 
abilities  in  this  field,  will  be  able  to  call 
without  restraint,  upon  the  Secretary 
lor  advice  and  recommendations. 

To  reaffim  congressional  prerogatives, 
we  committee  has  written  language  into 
me  biU  which  makes  it  clear  that  any 
«*ndards  prescribed  by  the  Congress  It- 
s«i  in  existing  or  future  acts  must  be 
oosen-ed  by  the  Secretary  in  developing 
standards  and  criteria  for  economic 
"aJuation  of  transportation  proposals 
»ncl  projects.  And  to  remove  any  doubt 
on  that  score,  the  bill  provides,  one,  that 
me  Secretary  caimot  promulgate  invest- 
ment standards  or  criteria  contrary  to  or 
consistent  with  acts  of  Congress  re- 
^%  to  this  subject,  and  two,  that 
^J  "^^  and  criteria  must  be  con- 

™«nt  with  national  transportation 
Pwicies.  The  Secretary  is  enjoined  from 
Mopting  or  revising  a  national  trans- 
POtt&tion  policy  Vlthout  apropriate  ac- 


tion by  the  Congress.  Finally,  the  Sec- 
retary must  give  public  notice  with  time 
for  presentation  of  views,  and  coinci- 
dentally  time  for  review  by  congressional 
committees,  before  he  can  even  submit 
standards  and  criteria  for  Presidential 
approval. 

Eleven.  Existing  procedural  rights  and 
prinlages  are  safeguarded.  As  I  have 
already-  mentioned,  the  committee  has 
taken  pains  to  insure  that  all  procedural 
rights  and  privileges  authorized  in  exist- 
ing law  are  carried  over  to  the  new  De- 
partment. There  is  no  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  procedural  safeguards,  and  all 
permissible  channels  for  administrative 
or  judicial  proceedings  are  kept  unim- 
peded. Any  orders  or  actioiis  of  the 
Secretary  or  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  are  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  have 
been  in  the  departments  or  agencies 
from  which  the  functions  are  trans- 
ferred. Statutory  requirements  relating 
to  notice,  hearings,  actions  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review,  apply 
to  the  new  Department.  All  orders,  con- 
tracts, rules  and  regulations  lawfully 
issued  before  the  reorganization,  and  ail 
proceedings,  continue  in  effect  after  the 
reorganization,  until  they  have  run  their 
course  or  have  been  changed  or  termi- 
nated by  appropriate  procedures. 

Twelve.  Certain  impyortant  transpor- 
tation! matters  are  left  open  for  future 
organisational  decision.  A  case  in  point 
is  urban  mass  transportation.  The 
Congr^  by  a  recent  enactment  has  as- 
signed! Federal  functions  in  this  impor- 
tant area  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  U^ban  Development,  which  is  itself 
a  newland  still  developing  Department. 
To  shnt  urban  mass  transportation  re- 
sponsibilities from  one  new  Department 
to  another,  at  this  early  stage,  would 
only  delay  the  program.  More  expe- 
rience tts  necessary  to  decide  intelligently 
whether  urban  mass  transportation, 
which  lis  intimately  bound  up  with  other 
problems  of  community  growth  and  de- 
velopment, more  logically  belongs  in 
HUD  qr  DOT. 

The;  President  has  said  he  intends, 
upon  tjhe  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  ask  the  heads  of  the 
two  Departments  concerned  to  study  and 
reportj  within  1  year  on  a  logical  and 
efflclerjt  orgaiiizatlon  of  urban  mass 
transportation  fimctions.  It  may  well 
be  thaj;  these  fimctions  will  be  lodged  In 
the  n^w  Department.  The  committee 
considers  that  the  President's  proposed 
coursejls  reasonable  and  that  the  final 
organisational  decision  on  urban  mass 
transportation  should  be  deferred. 

In  aincluslon.  I  wUl  say  agsiin  that  the 
Depariinent  of  Transportation  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  the  transportation  ills  of  the 
Natloni  It  will,  however,  set  the  frame- 
work fCr  a  concerted  and  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  many  transportation  prob- 
lems toat  must  be  solved.  Our  commit- 
tee has  worked  long  and  hard  to  develop 
a  good  bill,  a  recisonable  bill,  one  I  be- 
lieve apl  Members  of  the  Congress,  all 
agencl^,  and  all  organizations  in  the 
transp  irtation  field  can  legitimately  sup- 
port.   Indeed,  we  have  letters  In  support 


of  the  new  Depiun-ment  from  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America,  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  and 
other  organizations.  There  are  still  a 
few  who  have  reservations  on  one  point 
or  another,  but  I  hope  that  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  pountry  they  will 
submerge  their  differences  and  Join  with 
us  to  help  make  the  new  Department  a 
reality,  and  after  it  is  created,  to  help 
make  It  work  well. 

We  need  to  make  it  work  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  prosper  and  grow  and  to  move 
its  people  and  its  goods  from  place  to 
place  with  safety  and  convenience,  with 
economy  and  efficiency.  Transportation 
ties  together  the  Nation,  extending  its 
frontiers,  connecting  Its  communities, 
enlarging  the  opportunities  and  horizons 
of  its  people.  As  stated  so  aptly  in  Presi- 
dent Jolmson's  message: 

In  a  Nation  that  spans  a  continent,  trans- 
portation Is  the  web  of  union. 

Appindix  a 

Department   of  Transpobtation  PVnctions 

Listed  below  are  the  major  programs  and 
functions  of  the  organizations  portrayed  on 
the  attached  organization  chart  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  (Some  minor 
functions  are  not  listed  pending  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  and  final  decision  at 
that  time.) 

Federal  Highway  AdmlnistraUon  will  p>er- 
form  the  following  functions  transferred 
from  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (truck  safety 
from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  : 

a.  Maintain  the  schedule  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System. 

b.  Csury  out  the  Federal -aid  primary  and 
secondary  system. 

c.  Highway  safety  activities  (will  also  in- 
clude the  new  TraJBc  Safety  Act  resix>nsi- 
blUtles). 

d.  Study  futiire  highway  needs. 

e.  Implement  the  Highway  Beautlflc&tlon 
Act  of   1965. 

f .  Conttoue  construction  of  the  Appalacbla 
development  highway  system. 

Federal  MarlUme  Adminutratlon  will  per- 
form the  following  functions  transferred 
from  Maritime  Administration,  now  in  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 

a.  Subsidy  of  U.S.  ship  construction  and 
operation,  ship  construction  loan,  and  mort- 
gage guarantees. 

b.  Operate  ships  in  emergencies. 

c.  Promote  use  of  U.S. -flag  Uners. 

d.  Provide  technical  and  research  and  de- 
velopment services. 

e.  Preserve  the  merchant  reserve  fleet. 

f .  Train  cadets  to  become  merchant  marine 
officers  and  ascist  State  academies. 

Federal  Aviation  Adralnlstratlon  will  per- 
form the  following  functions  transferred 
frotn  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency: 

a.  Control  navigable  airspace,  and  regulate 
both  civil  and  mlUteu^  operations  in  the  in- 
terest of  safety  and  efficiency  for  both. 

b.  Operate  a  common  system  of  air  traffic 
control  and  navigation  for  both  civil  and 
military  aircraft. 

c.  Conduct  research  and  development  for 
air  navigation  facilities,  and  their  installa- 
tion and  operation. 

d.  Register  civil  aircraft. 

e.  Federal-aid  airports  program. 

f    Civil  supersonic  transport  program. 
Federal  Railroad  AdmlnlBtratlon  will  psr- 
form  the  following  functions: 

a.  High-speed  Ground  Transportation  pro- 
grams (from  Commerce  Department). 

b.  Promote  safety  of  employees  and  travel- 
ers on  railroads  (from  ICC) . 

c.  Inspection  of  locomotives,  signal  sys- 
tems, and  train  brakes  (from  IOC) . 
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U.0.  OOM*  Ohiard  will  eonttnue  In  tli*  new 
Dsputment  ■— ntlaUy  m  at  prvMoit  moA  b* 
ntpoiulbla  for: 

&.  Saudi  and  rweu*  optanMooM. 

b.  Merehaat  marina  Mfety. 

o.  miltary  raadlneaa  for  tlma  of  «n«r- 
gmey  or  war. 

d.  AUla  to  nartsatlon  for  marine  oonunarfl*. 

*•  Poet  Monrlty  profnun. 

f .  loetoaaktng. 

g.  Xnf ore*  or  awUt  In  mf  oreemant  of 
Vadaral  lawa. 

Offloa  at  Accident  ZnTeetlgatlon  will  per- 
form tba  following  ftmctlona  tranaferred 
from  Btiraan  of  Safaty  (OAB) : 

a.  inveatlgatlon  of  major  acoldanta  InvolT- 
lag  civil  alrcnft  occurring  in  the  UJB.  and  ita 
tarritorlea. 

b.  Such  other  major  transportation  acd- 
denta  as  may  ba  directed  by  the  Secretary. 

National  TransportaUon  Safety  Board  will 
perform  the  following  fiinctlons: 

a.  Determination  of  cause  or  probable 
cause  of  transportation  accidents  and  re- 
porting the  facts,  conditions  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  such  accidents  (from 
GAB,  Coast  Ouard,  ICC). 

b.  Reviewing,  on  appeal,  the  suspension, 
amendment,  modification,  revocation,  or 
denial  of  safety  certificates  issues  by  the  Sec- 
retary (from  CAB,  Coaat  Guard) . 

Assistant  Secretarlea.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
taries will  be  available  for  assignments  which 
cut  across  departmental  programs  and  re- 
quire offlclals  of  Assistant  Secretary  status. 
The  Assistant  Secretaries  could  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  In  such  matters  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Ixmg-range  planning  and  poUcj  devel- 
opmant. 

b.  Transportation  tecbnology  and  re- 
search. 

c.  Public  and  congressional  relations. 

d.  Interagency  and  Intergovernmental  af- 
faln. 

e.  International    transportation    affairs. 

f.  Transportation  safety. 

Assistant  Secretary   for  Administration. 

a.  Principal  adviser  for  managerial  and  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  matters. 

b.  Supervise  adminiatratlve  oOoee  which 
are  establlahed  at  the  departmental  level, 
t.e..  personnel,  audits,  administrative  serv- 
ices, etc. 

General  Ooonsal 

a.  Legal  advlaer  to  the  Secretary  on  aU 
matters  pertaining  to  transporUtlon. 

b.  Chief  legal  oOoer  of  the  Department. 

A^PBMsn  B 

Method  of  calculation  of  aatUtanee  to  ttie 

merchant  marine  for  fttcal  year  1868 

( In  mlUlons  oC  doUars] 

I. 


Operating  subsidies  (new  obllgatlonal 

authority  for  1»«8  as  shown  in  1967 

,-  Budget  ot  United  Statee  (appendix, 

p.   M7)) 190.0 

(Xmstruetion  subsidies  (new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  for  1060  as  shown  In 
194T  Budget  of  TJUted  States  (i^ 

pendjz,  p.  SM)) isa.O 

Oufo  prefarenoe 160.0 

(a)  Military  and  Krtmhant  ooata 
estimated  at  670  mlUlon.  TTierataafor 
theea  oargoes  are  negotiated.  We  have 
developed  a  crude  estimate  ot  970  mil- 
lion, ot  which  apprommateiy  80  per- 
cent is  military. 

(b)  Public  Lav  480  and  AID  oarfoas. 
Cost  to  the  United  Btetea  at  shipment 
of  80  paroent  of  PubUe  Law  480  eargoaa 
on  UB.  shipa  amount!  to  888  million  In 
flseal  year  1866.  Tbaee  are  shipping 
oosts  under  title*  I  and  IV  net  of  ralm- 
bursement  in  foreign  currency  at  rates 
if  cargoes  bad  been  earrle/1  in  foreign 
ahlpa 


Uethod  of  calculation  of  assistance  to  the 
merchant  marine  for  fl$cal  year  1966 — Con. 

[  In  mllUons  of  dollars  ] 

I.  DlaiCT  ASSISTANCX 

Excess  costs  for  the  AH)  program 
were  eatUxiated  at  S6  tnllllon.  Updated 
1966  data  Indicate  that  tbe  AID  ooets 
amounted  to  $1C  million  which 
would  Increase  th«  total  cargo  pref- 
erence coat  to  i;70  tallllon. 
Other   assistance 41.0 

(a)  Free     medical      care      (eetlmated 

share  for  li4erch&nt  Marine  of 
the  total  Public  Health  Service 
costs  for  seamen's  medical  care. 
Including  fl<blng  Industry,  of 
•384  million)  — 18.7 

(b)  Merchant  marine  training : 

(1)  Merchant      Marine      Acad- 

emy— 1966  appropriation 
waa  aearly  (4  million 
(1967  budget,  appendix, 
p.260)- 8.6 

(2)  State  marine  schools — 1966 

( 1967    budget,    appendix, 

p.  260) 6.6 

(c)  Research  and  development  (1966 
obligations    (1967    budget    appendix, 

p.   268)) 8.9 

(d)  Admlnlstratlou  (administrative  ex- 
pense pwrtlon  of  the  1966  appropria- 
tion for  salaries  and  expenses  (1967 
budget  appendix,  p.  254)  t 9.8 

II.    INDIBECT    ASSISTANCE 

Cabotage*  dlflerentBal 135.0 

The  cabotage  piovlslonB  of  law  re- 
strict the  carriage  ef  coastal  and  Inter- 
coastal  domestic  ^aterborne  CEO-go  to 
U.S.  ships.  As  In  the  case  of  foreign 
trade.  XJ.S.-flag  shlfplng  costs  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  foreign-flag 
costs.  The  protection  given  U.S.  ship- 
ping In  the  domeetlc  trades  therefore 
provides  a  subsidy  Just  as  surely  as  do 
the  explicit  subslcSes  paid  In  foreign 
trade.  The  only  difference  Is  that  the 
foreign  trade  subsidies  are  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  while  the  cabotage  subsidies 
are  paid  by  the  consumer. 

(NoTX. — This  calculation  Is  conserva- 
tive Insofar  as  It  omits  the  implicit 
subsidy  which  Is  Involved  In  the  re- 
quirement that  all  4ilps  in  the  domestic 
trades  be  biUlt  In  VS.  yards.) 

Cabotage  allows  operators  to  set 
higher  rates  on  domestic  cargo  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  dif- 
ferential has  been  Sstlmated  as  though 
It  were  the  equivalent  of  operating  sub- 
sidies provided  slips  In  competition 
with  foreign  operators.  Estimate  Is  on 
the  basis  of  approximately  100  ships 
at  $500,000  annual  rate  (950  million) 
and  200  tankers  at  5/6  of  this  rate,  to 
aocoimt  for  smaller  crews  (t85  million) . 
Tax  advantages  and  mortgage  Insur- 
ance   , 16.0 

(a)  Without  sh|p  mortgage  Insur- 
ance, borrowers  Would  pay  higher 
Interest  rates.  Estimated  at  one  addi- 
tional percentage  point,  this  would 
amoimt  to  842  million  on  $421  mil- 
lion of  outstcmdlng  mortgage  balances 
and  commitments  es  of  June  30.  1966. 

(b)  Teix  deferrals  are  granted  for 
certain  funds  deposited  In  capital  or 
special  reserve  fui^s.  Bstlmated  that 
these  deferrals  In  1^66  amounted  to  til 
million  of  a  total  of  880  mUllon  depos- 
ited In  or  earned  bgr  these  funds. 

*  Cabotage  here  aaeans  the  restriction  of 
transportation  of  9x>ds  between  VB.  ports, 
to  VS.  ships.  Heftce  there  Is  no  foreign 
competition  and  transportation  charges  are 
higher.  The  dlffeitnce  is  eventually  paid 
by  the  UB.  oonatmi«.  '' 


Appxifsix  C 


Statement  Mhowing  the  estimated  opentiiu 
differential  subsidy  payable  and  the  eon- 
struction  differential  subsidy  payable  from 
inception  of  the  1936  act,  by  years  and 
cumulative  to  date 

[In  thousands  o<  'ioUurs] 


Operating  subsidy     Construct  ion  sub- 
(A)                1           Mrly  (B) 

Year 

Net 
payable 

Cumu- 
lative to 
date 

r».vabhi 

Cumu- 

htlrelo 

date 

1937 

2.637 
6,217 
4,289 
2,159 
1,300 
20 

1938 

13.123 

16,282 

16,682 

16.602 

16,602 

16,602 

16,602 

16,602 

19, 812 

33,383 

63,066 

111,601 

157,731 

221,270 

314.619 

419.129 

622,320 

627.972 

748.350 

888.907 

1.048.390 

1.211.742 

1.3S0.738 

1. 562, 516 

1.757.414 

1939 

i07 
9.143 
.H751 
36.424 
45.250 
19.968 
32.854 
75.949 
74.272 
6  Ml 

1940 

9.250 
44.001 
80.42^ 
125,875 
145.643 
178.497 
254.44* 
32S.71J 

1»41„ 

1942 

1943 

1944 ■.... 

1945 

1946 

1947 „. 

1948 

3.210 

13,671 

29,682 

48,626 

46,040 

63,548 

93,340 

104,510 

103,191 

105,6.62 

120,378 

140, 557 

160.483 

163.862 

168,996 

181.777 

194.899 

209. 243 

208  578 

1949 

IQ.TO.. 

1,677  1      337.'2S6 

1951 

18.887 

9.(108 

'896 

5.538 

5,659 

16. 014 

17. 479 

r.338 

28.862 

73.018 

103,319 

141,061 

04  723 

372,845 
381,853 
'380,957 
386.495 
392.154 
4a8.16fi 
425.647 
4,'C.085 
481  M' 

1962 

19r.3 

1954 

1955 

19.'.6 

19.'>7 

19.'« 

1959 

1960 

.■>54.«5 
658  IM 

1961 

1962 

796,244 

893.  MS 

972.902 

1.06a  5(0 

1963 

1964 

1965. 

1.9t)fi.6o7         78.934 
2  175  235         »7  fiss 

August  22,  1966 
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'Credit  resulting  from  an  adjustirient  reducing  subsidy 
paid  on  8S  VniUd  States. 

Note.— Operatlrg  .subsidie;!  and  construct  ion  subeidiw 
are  shown  above  on  s  calendar  year  and  fiscal  year  bMB, 
respectively,  since  thLs  is  the  manner  in  wtiich  t.hese 
accounts  are  maintained  for  record  piirrxMes.  The  con- 
struction subsidies  al!>o  include  reconstnict Ion  sutcidw 
for  fiscal  years  19.1.1  ttirough  1965  amouiitinR  to  aboul 
M3.70O.00O. 

APPENDtX  D 

Department  of  Transportation 

Secret«u-y. 

Under  Secretary. 

Office  of  Accident  Investigation. 

General  Counsel. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

OPXaATtNO  AOCNCIXS 

Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Federal  Maritime  Administration. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortlv 
within  the  next  couple  of  days,  we  will 
be  facing  a  bill  to  establish  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  One  ol  the 
principal,  if  not  the  most  controversial 
areas  in  this  bill  is  whether  we  shall  have, 
as  part  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Maritime  Administration  along 
with  the  Highway  Administration,  the 
Railroad  Administration,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Coast 
Ouard,  or  whether  It  shall  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  I  understand  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion to  strike  this  from  the  bill  along  with 
other  amendments  which  they  will  offer. 

I  want  to  speak  at  this  time  on  the 
prtrwlple  of  why  the  Maritime  Adminis- 


tration should  be  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

WHT  THE  MARTTIMX  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
Be  PUICED  IN  THE  DEPARTMXNT  OW  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

My  state  of  California  has  three  major 
harbor  cities  and  a  number  of  smaller 
ports.  The  three  major  cities  handle 
more  than  72  million  tons  of  cargo  a  year. 
So  we  are  talking  about  a  maritime  In- 
terest in  California  which  is  probably 
second  to  no  other  State  than  New  York 
in  tonnage.  .The  three  major  harbor 
cities  are  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
and  San  Diego.  Los  Angeles  ranks  third 
In  U.S.  harbor  cities. 

For  24  years  In  the  House  I  have  voted 
for  and  supported  merchant  marine  leg- 
islation and  appropriations. 

So.  I  do  not  speak  today  as  an  oppo- 
.nent  to  an  adequate,  efBcient  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  for  transportation  In  times 
of  peace  and  war. 

I  believe  that  the  shipping  Interests 
and  the  maritime  unions  are  making  a 
colossal  blunder  in  their  desperation  over 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  their  sick 
Industry. 

Why  is  it  sick?  If  Is  sick  because  free 
enterprise  in  the  United  States  cannot 
meet  foreign  competition.  It  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  competition  even  after 
receiving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  subsidies.  Any  Member  who 
has  studied  this  problem  must  come  to 
two  conclusions : 

First.  The  US.  merchant  marine  is  a 
sick  industry. 

Second.  On  a  free-enterprise  basis  it 
cannot  meet  foreign  competition. 

Then,  if  that  Member  Is  honest,  he  will 
admit  that  such  shipping  as  we  have  now 
In  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  depends, 
and  has  depended  for  the  past  30  years, 
on  direct  and  Indirect  Federal  subsidies 
that  have  totaled  almost  $3  billion  since 
World  War  I. 

The  calculation  of  Federal  Eisslstance. 
direct  and  indirect,  totaled  $673  million 
(or  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

These  figures  are  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

The  breakdown  was: 

Direct  subsidies — $482  million. 

Indirect  assistance — $191  million. 
■^  Now  let  me  make  it  very  clear  at  this 
point  that  the  merchant  marine  has  not 
been  the  only  transportation  mode  which 
has  been  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Railroads,  highway  transportation, 
and  air  transportation  modes  have  re- 
olved  billions  in  subsidies,  direct  and 

Indirect. 

We  all  remember  that  every  other  sec- 
non  of  public  land  was  given  to  raUroads 
wong  with  thousands  of  miles  of  rlght-of  - 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  10-year  pro- 
^^  "'s'^ing  $50  billion  in  Federal  sub- 
aoies  for  highways  for  the  benefit  of 

SSwrtJtIon.  "'"^^'•^^^     automotive 

linl^  ^^^^^^^  Government  has  spent  bll- 
«»s  in  the  development  of  airplane  en- 
wnes  and  airframes  for  national  defense 
''^inxjses  primarily,  but  the  beneflta  of 


this  technology  have  been  presented  on  a 
silver  platter  to  commerial  airlines.  In 
addition,  we  have  given  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  direct  subsidies  to  the  airlines 
through  airmail,  airport  construction, 
and  the  operation  of  PAA  facilities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  PAA  operation  Is 
costing  the  taxpayers  $750  million  per 
year.  Now  to  be  deducted  from  that 
amount  is  the  figure  of  $200  million, 
which  comes  hack  .as  a  result  of  taxes  on 
the  airline  tickets  and  other  deductible 
Income  that  the  Government  receives. 
So  that  leaves  a  taxpayer  subsidy  of  $550 
million  for  the  operation  of  the  airport 
facilities  and  the  subsidies  to  air  traffic 
pattern  controls,  feeder  lines,  and  so 
forth. 

So  let  no  one  point  the  subsidy  finger 
at  maritime  subsidies  without  consider- 
ing the  comparative  subsidies  of  rail, 
highway,  and  aviation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  fight- 
ing these  maritime  subsidies  which,  as  I 
have  said,  have  totaled  over  $3  billion 
since  World  War  II,  including  $673  mil- 
lion Iti  fiscal  year  1966. 

Maybe  it  should  have  been  $10  billion 
instead  of  $3  billion.  I  am  not  passing 
judgment  on  It. 

Various  Presidents,  various  Congresses 
had  the  opportunity  to  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple  that  amount. 

But  they  did  not. 

What  this  President,  this  Congress, 
and  future  Presidents  and  Congresses  in 
the  next  30  years  will  do,  I  do  not  know. 
But  this  I  do  know— and  I  want  to  get 
this  point  over  very  clearly.  If  I  may— 
the  retention  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
or  Its  establishment  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  or  Its  establishment  as 
an  Independent  agency  will  not  guaran- 
tee a  magic  cure  for  this  sick  Industry. 

It  is  going  to  take  more  than  placement 
in  Government  structure. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  combined  action 
of  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  develop  and  fund  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy  which  will  Include  within  It 
a  great  and  dynamic  shipping  policy 
based  on  national  need  and  national 
security. 

Untai  that  policy  is  established  and  im- 
plemented by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  the  placement  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  in  the  structure  of  Gov- 
ernment does  not  and  will  not  be  the 
magic  cure-all  solution. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  strike  this  If  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  it  to  come  in 
the  middle  of  his  remarks. 

I  meant  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
when  he^was  talking  about  the  airline 
subsidies.  I  was  Just  afraid  that  the 
Record  would  not  show  the  trunkllne 
airlines  today  are  off  subsidy.  The  only 
subsidies  we  are  paying  now  are  to  the 
feeder  lines. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Currently  that  is  the  situation. 
However,  in  years  gone  by  there  have 
been  direct  subsidies  rurming  into  hun- 


dreds of  millions  of  dollars  paid  to  the 
regularly  scheduled  airlines,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows. 

Mr.  JONAS.  TTiat  is  correct.  1  am 
not  commenting  on  that.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  not  attacking  that  particu- 
lar subject.  But  I  did  think  the  Rxcoro 
ought  to  show  It,  because  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  discussion  In  the  last  2  di^  or  2 
weeks  about  airlines. 

I  have  been  surprised  that  many  peo- 
ple did  not  know  these  airlines  were  off 
subsidy  and  have  not  been  receiving  a 
subsidy  for  several  years.  Tlie  feeder 
lines  are  hoping  to  get  into  a  financial 
condition  to  get  off  subsidy  also. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  has  brought  out 
the  point. 

The  gentleman  wUl  also  agree  with 
me  that  Federal  funds  have  financed  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  research  and 
development  for  airplane  engines  and 
airframes  for  our  national  defense,  which 
were  immediately  made  available  to  the 
commercial  Industry  without  investment 
on  their  part.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  not  trying  to 
portray  anything  here  except  the  exact 
facts.  When  people  point  the  finger  of 
subsidy  at  the  merchant  marine  I  want 
them  to  know  they  can  also  point  the 
finger  of  the  subsidy  charge  against  the 
railroads  and  against  aviation  as  well  {is 
shipping,  and  against  highway  trans- 
portation, because  every  contribution 
which  the  Federal  Government  makes  to 
the  great  roads  system  we  are  building 
goes  to  private  users  of  the  highways  as 
well  as  commercial  users. 

I  am  also  aware,  of  course,  that 
gasoline  tax  money  comes  back  in  to  de- 
fray some  of  that  subsidy  over  the  years. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  I  will  agree  that  many  of  our 
activities  are  being  subsidized  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  read  my  remarks  carefully  to- 
morrow. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  Is  to 
point  out  that  the  plcusement  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  where  It  is,  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce — which,  of 
course,  is  a  department  with  many  in- 
terests— or  as  an  independent  agency  wjll 
not  solve  the  problem. 

Neither  will  It  be  solved  completely  by 
putting  the  Maritime  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  but 
by  putting  It  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  we  will  upgrade  it  from 
its  present  Isolated  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  since  it  will  be 
with  the  other  modes  of  transportation 
in  the  department  of  government  In- 
volved, with  a  direct  line  to  the  Cabinet 
Secretary  to  plead  Its  case  with  the  re- 
spective committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
with  a  direct  line  to  the  President. 

This  Is  the  point  I  hope  to  get  over  to- 
day. I  recognize  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  pressure  put  on 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  had  it  put 
on  me.  I  come  frwn  a  State  which  has 
a  tremendous  maritime  business.  I  know 
what  the  unions  are  doing.  I  know  the 
pressure  they  are  putting  on. 
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I  sav  to  the' maritime  unions  that  they 
are  Btan<llng  in  their  own  light  in  re- 
sisting the  moving  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
minlatration  out  of  a  relatively  unre- 
lated Department,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  haa  many  interests, 
and  putting  it  into  the  one  department 
with  the  only  purpose  of  improving 
modes  of  transportation  and  coordinat- 
ing all  modes  of  transportation  so  that 
tills  Nation  can  have  a  really  coordi- 
nated national  transportation  -.policy, 
something  which  It  has  never  before  had. 
Tran«;>ortatlon  modes  have  grown  up 
piecemeal.  It  is  time  to  put  all  modes 
together  In  one  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment. 

The  transportation  industry  amounts 
to  about  20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  I  suppose  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  even  millions  of 
people  hired  in  the  variotis  ramifications 
of  tranqiortation. 

In  fact,  it  ranks  as  fourth  in  impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  funding — 
moneys,  subsidies,  and  capital  invest- 
ment. It  ranks  fourth  among  all  the 
departments,  of  the  12  departments 
which  would  be  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ments. 

I  say  to  my  friends  who  seek  a  more 
dynamic  merchant  marine,  and  I  seek 
that  same  objective,  that  the  key  to  prog- 
ress lies  not  in  an  isolated  placement  nor 
In  an  isolated  fight  for  one  mode  of 
transportation. 
'  It  Lies  rather  in  the  overall  attention 
to  transportation  on  land,  air,  and  sea 
which  a  Department  of  Transportation 
Is  charged  in  H.R.  15963  to  promote 
and  develop. 

It  lies  in  the  purpose  of  this  bill  and 
the  charge  of  responsibility  which  this 
Coosnaa  will  place  on  the  new  Cabinet- 
level  Secretary  and  his  staff. 

Listen  to  the  declaration  of  purpose 
in  this  bill.  It  is  the  mandate  of  duty 
and  responsibility  which  Congress  places 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Transportation: 

OBCU^KATIOIf    or    PTTMHXW 

8bc.  a.  The  CongTMi  b«r»by  ttedarea  that 
the  general  weUftrv,  the  oconomlc  growtb 
ftnd  ttabUlty  of  th«  Nation  aod  lt«  security 
require  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  naUonal  traneportatloa  policies  and 
programs  conducive  to  the  provftlons  of  fast, 
safe,  efficient,  and  oonrenlent  transportation 
at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  therewith  and 
with  other  national  objectives.  Including  the 
efficient  utUlaatlon  and  oonservatlon  of  the 
Nation's  reeouroes. 

The  Oongress  therefore  finds  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Departtnent  of  Transporta- 
tion la  necessary  in  thf- public  Interest  and 
to  assure  the  coordinated,  effective  admln- 
latratioo  of  the  transportation  programs  of 
th«  Pederal  aovemment;  to  fadUUte  the 
developiaent  and  Improvement  of  coordl- 
nated  traasporUtton  Mrvloe.  to  be  provided 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  iiM»tmnm  extent 
fsMlble:  to  encourage  oooptratton  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  carriers, 
labor,  and  other  Interested  parties  toward 
the  achievement  of  national  transportation 
objectlTee:  to  stimulate  tehcnologleal  ad- 
vances In  transportation:  to  provide  general 
iMdenhlp  in  the  IdentUteatlon  and  solution 
of  transportation  proMems;  and  to  develop 
and  recommend  national  transportation 
poUoUs  and  programs  to  aocompUsh  these 
obJecUTee  with  full  and  appropriate  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  needs  of  the  public,  users. 
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carriers,    industry,    I^or.    and    the    national 
defense. 

Now  let  me  say  vo  my  friends  who  have 
been  attracted  by  the  proposition  that 
the  ills  of  the  maiStime  Industi-y  will  be 
cured  by  creating  ar  independent  sigency. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  Isolation. 

You  cannot  solve  your  problems  in  an 
isolated,  fragmented  position. 

Fragmentation  ojf  transportation  is  op- 
posed by  the  President,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  o|  Array,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Pederal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, American  Trucking  Associations, 
Inc.,  National  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
the  United  States  (jhamber  of  Commerce, 
National  Freight  Traffic  Association. 
Transportation  AsBociation  of  America. 
Airport  Operators  Council,  New  England 
Council — organization  of  five  New  Eng- 
land States — American  Waterway  Op- 
erators— Inland  Waten^ay — National 
Defense  Transpartation  Association, 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Association  and 
many  other  groups — all  of  these  entities 
have  testified  in  favor  of  most  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

It  is  my  sincere  judgment  that  the 
merchant  marine  has  a  better  chance  to 
win  more  chips  in  the  game  where  the 
chips  are  being  distributed  than  by 
playing  solitaire  in  a  side  room. 

I  say  that  as  a  friend  of  the  merchant 
marine  lndustr>'. 

I  hope  that  the  friends  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  program  will  keep  this 
fact  in  mind.  Independent  agencies — 
and  listen  to  this—independent  agehcies 
have  no  preferred  position  in  the  budget 
process.  All  funding  proposals  are  ad- 
Justed  to  the  final  level  of  total  expen- 
ditures in  the  fiscal  year  budget.  That 
budget,  which  is  sent  to  the  Congress, 
has  been  approved  by  the  President. 
The  Congress  can  exceed  the  Presidents 
budget  level,  but  it  cannot  force  the 
President  to  expend  the  fimds. 

Now  I  want  to  pose  this  question  to  the 
friends  of  a  dynamic  merchant  marine 
program.  I  hope  they  will  read  my  re- 
marks and  I  hope  they  will  think  about 
It  before  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor.  Do 
you  really  believe  tfeat  the  merchant  ma- 
rine Industry  will  f$re  better  standing  off 
by  Itself  in  a  cortier?  Or  will  it  fare 
better  as  a  coequBl  administration  in 
this  great  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation? That  is  v^'here  the  Secretary 
wants  it.  That  is  where  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau wants  it.  Thftt  Is  where  the  Presi- 
dent wants  it. 

That  is  where  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  transportation  problems — Cab- 
inet-level attention — not  an  admin - 
tnstrator  down  below  on  a  subprestige 
level.  That  is  where  the  chips  are  going 
to  be.  The  Secr^t^ry  of  Transportation 
win  be  the  Preside»ifs  principal  adviser 
on  all  major  transportation  policies. 
Will  the  President  listen  more  closely  to 
his  principal  adviser,  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  or  to  the  administrator  of  a 
relatively  small.  Independent  agency? 
The  answer  is  obvipus.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress should  not  delude  ourselves.  I 
know  that  there  hbs  been  strong  pres- 
sure exerted.    I  have  felt  that  pressiu*. 


too,  even  to  the  point  of  a  threat  to  de- 
feat me  in  the  coming  election.  But 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  today  is  to  build 
for  the  future  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  looking  forward  tt>  a 
growth  in  population  by  the  year  2000 
from  195  million  today  to  362  million 
people.  We  are  going  to  have  to  move 
those  people  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
move  the  goods  that  they  use.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  take  care  of  the  trafBc 
congestion  on  the  land,  in  the  air  and  on 
the  water. 

We  are  trying  to  lay  the  groundwork 
the  organization  to  develop  national 
transportation  policies  and  programs 
which  will  deal  with  the  staggering  prob- 
lems ahead. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
in  the  mainstream  of  transportation 
progress. 

No  part  of  the  Industry  wUl  prosper  by 
complaining  from  the  sidelines,  by  sUnd- 
Ing  aside  and  trying  to  go  it  alone. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
made  a  very  amazing  statement  a  few 
minutco  ago  that  he  had  been  threatened 
by  defeat.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifixld],  and 
two  other  Members,  because  of  the  exer- 
cise of  their  judgment  and  their  con- 
science in  connection  wth  this  bill,  have 
been  threatened  i^jtiy  defeat.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  want  to 
put  the  name  of  the  labor  leader  in  at 
this  time  who  made  the  threat,  but  I 
suggest  that  he  had  better  reconsider 
that.  He  had  better  realize  the  impli- 
cations of  what  he  said  in  threatening 
anybody  In  public  life.  It  is  one  thing 
to  try  to  convince  people  by  logic  and 
argument.  It  is  another  thing  to 
threaten  them,  no  matter  who  they  are, 
whether  in  the  field  of  labor  or  manage- 
ment or  any  other  field.  As  one  whose 
progresslveness  has  been  consistent  for 
38  years  in  this  House,  as  one  who  is 
Speaker,  it  is  my  duty,  I  feel,  to  express 
my  resentment  of  threats  against  any- 
one, against  any  Member.  I  strongly 
suggest  to  this  particular  gentleman  that 
he  reconsider  the  threat.  I  hope  he  made 
it  emotionally,  but  I  suggest  that  he  re- 
consider the  threat.  While  he  might  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Holifikld],  and  the  other  two 
Members,  whose  names  I  will  not  men- 
tion now,  he  should  disagree  without  be- 
ing disagreeable.  He  certainly  should 
realize  the  significant  implications  and 
the  result  of  what  he  said.  I  hope  what 
he  said  was  emotional  and  I  hope  that 
the  few  remarks  I  make  on  this  occasion 
might  cause  him  to  pause  and  to  reallae 
that  the  remarks  he  made  were  intem- 
perate and  emotional  and  did  not  rep- 
resent the  settled  feelings  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  alluded  to  this  rather 
casually,   because,   of   course,   as  many 
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other  Members  of  Congress  have  experi- 
enced, we  have  all  had  threats  to  defeat 
us  In  the  forthcoming  election. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that 
ttiese  threats  kind  of  run  off  my  back 
like  rain  off  the  back  of  a  duck.  I  do  not 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  them. 

01  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement 
vas  an  emotional  statement.  This  en- 
tire problem  of  Maritime  Administration 
location  is  in  the  field  of  emotion.  It  is 
no  longer  logical.  It  is  emotional.  It  is 
a  desperate  expedient  to  try  to  solve  a 
problem  in  transportation  in  the  mari- 
time industry  which  is  caused  by  a  com- 
plete lack  of  ability  to  compete  economic- 
ally with  foreign  shippers  even  when  our 
ships  are  subsidized  up  to  60  percent  and 
the  operation  of  those  ships  are  sub- 
sidized to  the  extent  of  75  percent,  and 
when  there  are  various  other  Indirect 
.subsidies  such  as  insurance,  cabotage, 
training  of  seamen,  and  other  factors  in- 
volved. Public  Law  48Q  under  which  we 
ship  grains  to  foreign  countries  in  Amer- 
ican ship  bottoms  imposed  a  Pederal  sub- 
sidy of  $75  million  on  our  wheat  ship- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  those  things  exist. 
It  builds  up  to  a  cost  of  shipping  position 
which  is  not  competitive  with  foreign 
competitors  and.  therefore,  has  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  taxpayer  if  we 
operate  our  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  thinking  about 
»  much  of  the  problem  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  a  merchant  marine  or  not. 
I  subscribe  to  the  policy  that  we  should 
Have  a  merchant  marine  and  I  subscribe 
to  the  poUcy  that  we  should  have  a  sub- 
sidized merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  am  making 
and  to  which  I  address  myself  today  Is 
bow  do  we  reach  our  goal  of  a  dynamic 
merchant  marine?  Do  we  reach  it 
"irough  conferences  held  in  the  side 
room  or  do  we  get  into  the  mainstream 
of  transportation,  where  the  attention  of 
a  Cabmet-level  officer  will  be  devoted  to 
their  problem? 

,.^  l^^u,^*''•  ^^-  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
^  of  this  new  Department  is  charged 
With  wide  transportation  responsibilities, 
and  let  me  read  to  the  Members  of  the 
aouse  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

thS*^^'  ^P^'^er,  I  read  as  follows  from 

Satlon    '"*"°"  °'  Punxjse  of  this  leg- 

th^^wnoT?*  CongrcBa  hereby  declares  that 
ISrt  f.  unf   **l^a~.   the   economic   growth 

^uwi''^^'  '■'"'  ''^"°"  «"''  '^  'Purity 
ttoL  o?  IJs  development  and  Implementa- 
pr^m^  "^"^  transportation  poUcle*  and 
KS^,  °°'^*^"^"'«  ^  the  provUlon  of  fast, 
«  ^^  .^  ■  *''**  convenient  transportation 
t^t^oth  K  '''**  consistent  therewith  and 
»iln  other  objectives— 

W?n?f*\"°*  ^^^^  ^  be  competitive. 
«e  may  have  other  national  objectives 

hS  l^n°rr'^'^,^':^=  ^"'*-  °^  '=°"'-^-  this 
sSno^i^  ^^  ^'**'"  °'  those  who  have 
Si         ^    dynamic    merchant    ma- 

SSo'^f  .r"!t  '^^*°*  Utilization  and  con- 
•en-atioa  of  the  Nation's  resources. 

•.t^H.hr^1**  therefore  finds  that  the 
"uon^""*  °*  '  Impertinent  of  Transpor- 
'•won  is  nec««ary  m  the  public  interest  Vnd 
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to  awure  the  coordinated,  effective  admlnU- 
tratlon  of  the  tranaportatlon  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government;  to  facllltat*  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  coordi- 
nated transportation  service,  to  be  provided 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible:  to  encourage  cooperation  of 
Pederal,  State,  and  looal  governments,  car- 
riers, labor,  and  other  interested  parties  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  national  transpor- 
tation objectives;  to  stimulate  technological 
advances  in  traneportatlon;  to  provide  gen- 
eral leadership  in  the  Identification  and 
solution  of  transportation  problems;  and  to 
develop  and  recomjnend  national  transpor- 
tation policies  and  programs  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  with  full  and  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  public, 
users,  carriers.  Industry,  labor,  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 

Now  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
That  is  what  the  Secretar>'  is  charged 
with.  That  is  his  responsibility.  His  at- 
tention is  going  to  be  given  to  this  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  I  ask  each 
and  every  Member  that  has  been  im- 
portuned by  the  maritime  shipping  inter- 
ests— and  some  of  them  are  for  and  some 
of  them  are  against  going  into  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  and  by  the  marl- 
time  unions — to  consider  verj-  seriously 
whether  the  position  they  have  taken  is 
a  wise  position  for .  theii-  progress,  or 
whether  they  want  to  get  out  by  them- 
selves in  a  separate  agency.  They  think 
they  can  get  more  attention  out  there 
and  that  they  can  get  more  appropria- 
tions for  subsidies,  more  appropriations 
for  the  program. 

It  iE  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  get  a  better 
American  merchant  marine  is  by  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  work- 
ing together  and  industry  working  to- 
gether and  the  unions  working  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  want  to  play  the 
game  of  fragrmentation,  they  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  future  programs  in  their 
own  hands. 

The  Merchant  Marine  CcMnmittee  does 
not  have  the  power  of  aimual  authoriza- 
tion. The  power  of  appropriation  is  in 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
based  on  general  authorization  contained 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended.  Are  they  going  to  ask  for 
a  $2  billion  or  a  $3  blUion  authori- 
zation annually  to  build  a  great  mer- 
chant marine?  I  do  not  know.  If  they 
bring  it  in  and  prove  to  me  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  to  do  this  I 
will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  against  the  mer- 
chant marine.  But  what  I  am  for,  is  to 
try  in  this  legislation  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation whether  it  is  in  highways,  rails, 
shipping,  or  aviation,  and  to  solve  all  of 
the  problems  and  to  coordinate  all  of  it 
together  so  we  can  develop  a  great  na- 
tional transportation  system. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  not  delude 
ourselves  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter.  We  are  trying  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  lay  the  ground 
work.  The  structural  organization  in  the 
Government  at  the  highest  level,  the 
Cabinet  level,  to  develop  our  national 
transportation     policy     and     programs 


which  will  deal  with  the  staggering  prob- 
lems ahead. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
will  be  in  the  mainstream  of  transporta- 
tion progress. 

No  part  of  the  Industry  will  prosper 
by  complaining  from  the  sldehnes  or  by 
standing  aside  and  trying  to  go  it  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  hope  that  when  H.R. 
15963  is  considered  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  feel  that  your  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  done  a  good 
legislative  job  and  that  they  will  be  able 
to  support  the  bill. 


A  REVIEW  OF  SPAIN'S  CASE  ON 
NATO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kress  t.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Sixes]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  I  have  addressed  the 
House  on  the  important  additional  con- 
tributions Spain  could  make  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  area  If  ad- 
mitted to  membership  In  NATO.  I  say 
additional  because  Spain,  for  the  i>a&t  13 
years,  has  been  making  very  significant 
contributions  to  Western  defense  in 
many  ways  and  especially  through  the 
bilateral  defense  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  I  have  been  assured 
Spain  has  fulfilled  Its  reownsibilitles  on 
defense  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  under  the  1953  defense  agreement 
in  an  outstanding  maimer.  The  agree- 
ment was  renewed  for  5  years  in  1963  and 
today  we  continue  to  receive  Spain's  loyal 
cooperation. 

In  the  current  difHcult  period  of  tran- 
sition when  European  defense  is  under- 
going study  and  revision,  a  step  made 
necessary  by  the  disappointing  actions  of 
the  French  Government,  it  is  natural 
that  the  question  of  Spain's  role  in  NATO 
should  again  arise.  It  is  because  of  the 
importance  of  European  defense  to  our 
own  security  that  I  again  wish  to  speak 
of  a  possible  new  role  for  Spain  in  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean  defense. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Spain  has  never 
formally  applied  for  membership  in 
NATO  and  probably  would  not  do  so  un- 
less acceptance  were  assured.  Spain 
nevertheless  participates  in  the  Western 
defense  system  through  bilateral  defense 
agreements  with  two  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance — the  United  States  and 
Portugal. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
long  been  aware  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tribution Spain  would  make  as  a  full 
NATO  partner.  This  awareness  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  resolution  favoring  Span- 
ish membership  in  NATO  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  84th 
Congress;  by  a  similar  Joint  resolution 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  the  85th 
Congress,  and  by  the  two  resolutions 
which  were  introduced,  one  by  Congress- 
woman  Kelly,  and  the  other  by  Con- 
gressman Walter,  in  the  86th  Congress. 
Many  Members  of  the  Congress  cont^ue 
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to  view  thl«  subject  a*  one  of  consider- 
able Importance  to  this  country  and  to 
our  allies.    I  am  one  who  holds  this  view. 

In  my  own  caae.  I  have  made  known 
my  interest  in  greater  Spanish  ifefense 
participation  to  the  executive  branch, 
which  assures  me  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  this  Oovemment  that  Spain  belongs 
In  NATO.  I  have  reviewed  the  problems 
which  complicate  the  attainment  of  this 
policy  goal.  The  same  obstacles  have 
delayed  A?anlsh  NATO  membership  all 
these  years.  Article  10  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  states: 

The  Parties  may.  by  unanimous  agrlement. 
Invite  any  other  European  state  In  a  position 
to  further  the  principles  of  this  Treaty  and 
to  oontilbute  to  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  to  accede  to  this  Treaty. 

There  are  some  members  of  NATO  who 
remain  opposed  to  extending  an  invita- 
tion to  Spain  io  Join  NATO.  Their  op- 
position is  based  on  ideological  grounds. 
Because  of  the  rule  of  unanimity,  Span- 
ish membership  can  be  accomplished 
only  with  the  consent  of  all  the  member 
nations.  The  problem  Is  therefore  essen- 
tially one  of  persuading  the  member  na- 
tions concerned  to  review  the  situation 
as  it  relates  to  Spain  in  the  light  of  to- 
day's realities  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
old  rancors. 

As  the  governments  of  Europe  review 
and  weigh  the  problems  of  assuring  their 
own  security  through  a  Joint  defense  sys- 
tem, I  feel  confident  more  and  more 
Europeans,  when  they  think  of  Spain  and 
Europe,  will  focus  less  on  ideological  con- 
siderations and  more  on  Simln's  unique 
strategic  location,  cm  the  actual  and  po- 
tential strength  of  the  Spanish  armed 
forces,  on  the  firm  anti-Commonist 
stand  of  the  Spanish  Government,  on  the 
rapid  evolutionary  changes  taking  place 
in  Spain,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  hastening 
Spain's  full  Integration  Into  Europe.  It 
Is  at  this  point  that  stronger  Insistence 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  es- 
sential. Our  Gtovemment  knows  these 
things.  The  European  governments 
know  them.  Vigorous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Government  can  serve  as 
the  catalyst  which  brings  about  full 
agreement  on  the  need  for  Spain  and 
NATO.  Once  the  proMem  is  seen  in  the 
proper  light  I  feel  certain  that  the  long 
delay  In  maklns  full  use  of  Spain's  po- 
tential contribution  to  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  will  end. 

Presently.  JJB.  Armed  Forces  In  Spain 
do  not  oome  under  NATO  command  and 
are  not  available  for  use  In  the  NATO 
area.  With  the  Inclusion  of  Spain  in 
NATO,  the  Atlantic  alliance  could  count 
on  a  member  whose  geographic  location 

is  Of  ptrtlcular  itnteglc  Importance  to 

the  defense  of  the  West;  where  already 
oonstnicted  military  facilities  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  NATO's  defense  In- 
.  frastrueture ;  and  where  over  one-quarter 
million  mllltaiy  and  naval  forces — army 
SOl.OOO:  navy  46,000;  air  force  38,500— 
would  be  an  effective  boost  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  NATO  area. 

When  I  speak  of  Spanish  Integration 
Into  the  mlUtary  structure  of  Eunnie,  I 
refer  also  to  the  Importance  of  Integrat- 
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Ing  Spain  fully  into  Europe  in'other  ways 
as  well.  Our  1963  economic  agreement 
with  Spain  stated  In  Its  preamble  that — 
Individual  liberty,  free  institutions  and 
genuine  Independence  In  all  countries,  as 
weU  as  defense  against  aggression,  rest  largely 
on  the  establishment  of  a  soiond  economy. 

The  able,  young  government  oflaclals 
now  directing  Spain's  economic  renais- 
sance are  anxious  for  Spain  to  enter  fully 
into  the  economic  system  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  The  Common 
Market  has  taken  major  steps  toward 
true  economic  Integration.  But  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  gr^t  promise  will  reqiilre 
the  addition  of  (^er  nations  of  Europe. 

I  am  convinced  that  Spain's  eventual 
adherence  to  the  Common  Mau-ket  will 
serve  European  unity  and  economic  and 
political  stability.  Spain's  economic  in- 
tegration into  Europe  will  certainly  speed 
the  notable  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal evolution  that  has  already  taken 
place  in  Spain.  The  question  of  Spain's 
relatlorwhip  to  the  EEC  is  again  current 
and  I  will  follow  with  great  Interest  the 
outcome  of  the  doming  deliberations  on 
this  subject. 

Then  finally,  let  me  return  to  the  fact 
that  U.S.  base  rights  in  Spain  expire  In 
1968.  Because  d  the  changing  defense 
picture  in  Europe,  the  renewal  of  those 
base  rights  is  probably  more  essential 
today  than  at  any  time  during  their 
existence.  The  presence  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Spain  is  Important  both  to  Spain  and 
to  the  United  States.  But  it  takes  no 
particular  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to 
realize  that  the  principal  advantage  is 
to  the  United  Staltes.  as  long  as  we  miwt 
maintain  our  commitments  for  the  de- 
fense of  Eurofje.  There  is  no  more  cer- 
tain way  to  assure  a  renewal  of  our  fine 
alliance  with  Spain  than  to  work  more 
realistically  toward  the  admission  of 
Spain  to  NATO  and  to  the  European 
Common  Market. 

Remarkably  enough,  Europe  in  this 
case  would  be  the  principal  beneficiary 
and  it  is  strange  Indeed  that  there  is  re- 
luctance in  any  quarter  on  the  Continent 
to  make  Spain  a  full-fledaed  partner. 


PERSONAL.  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hdrton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  ReconD  and 
Include  extraneoue  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  ohdection. 

Mr.  HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 

that  I  was  not  preient  for  the  final  vote- 
roll  No.  232 — on  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  H.R.  13290.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  foted  "yea"  on  this 
measure. 

At  the  time  of  the  vote.  I  was  enroute 
to  hearings  of  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power,  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member.  The  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  in  upstate  New 
York  to  investigate  water  pollution  prob- 
lems there. 


CLEAR  STRONG  CALL  FOR  LKAB- 
ERSHIP  IN  NATION'S  ECONOMIC 
LIFE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a4 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker 
Henry  C.  Walllch,  distinguished  member 
of  President  Eisenhower's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  has  pointed  up  the 
critical  importance  of  government  lead- 
ership in  the  Nation's  economic  life 
Writing  in  the  August  22  Issue  of  News- 
week magazine.  Mr.  Walllch  says; 

Now  the  logic  of  the  guldeposts  has  wilted 
In  an  overheated  atmosphere.  The  Ad- 
ministration could  have  prevented  thu  lagt 
winter  by  cooling  off  the  economy  with  a 
tax  Increase  Instead  of  letting  It  go  Into  a 
■  super-boom.  Thus,  the  root  cause  of  th* 
Inadequate  behavior  of  labor  and  buslnea 
Is  an  Inadequate  government  performance. 
Every  country  ultimately  geU  the  InHatlon 
It  deserves. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
should  lose  no  time  In  designing  a  work- 
able way  of  dealing  with  the  new  prob- 
lems of  the  economy  of  the  sixties.  We 
can  no  longer  rely  on  the  shibboleths  of 
the  thirties.  The  effective  use  of  guide- 
posts  by  our  National  Government,  to- 
gether with  flexible  fiscal  weapons— 
these  are  the  crying  needs  of  the  day. 

I  include  Mr.  WalUch's  full  text  at  this 
point,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  heed: 

Deskbt  OirmzposTs 
(By  Henry  O.  Walllch) 

The  guidepoets  on  wages  and  prices  re- 
cently have  been  the  subject  of  unlament- 
Ing  obituaries.  They  died,  it  is  said,  frcra  & 
lack  of  support  by  the  Administration  In  the 
airline  machinists'  strike.  The  steel  prtoe 
Increase  put  the  laat  nail  Into  their  coffin. 

These  death  notices  are  exaggerated. 
Road  signs  can  be  disregarded,  but  that  do« 
not  make  them  disappear.  The  guldepo(ti 
point  the  road  to  stable  prices.  If  now  we 
take  the  tumoff  marked  "Inflation,"  that 
being  the  line  of  least  resistance  ss  well  u 
ultimately  most  trouble,  how  does  that  alter 
the  g^dopoeta?  One  cannot  repeal  economic 
arithmetic. 

The  guldeposta  say,  broadly,  that  the  price 
level  will  be  stable  If  union  gains  do  not  ex- 
ceed average  productivity  Increases  and  U 
bxislnessmen  keep  their  profit  margins  con- 
stant. To  the  airline  machinists,  therefore, 
the  guidepoets  say  that  their  wage  IncresMi 
should  not  be  determined  by  the  6  per  cent 
or  so  productivity  gain  in  the  industry,  Dut 
should  be  limited  to  8.3  per  cent.    To  th« 

airline  operators  the  guidepoets  say  that 
their  above-average  productivity  gatns  should 
be  passed  on  to  the  public  throtigh  low 
fares.  Because  the  op>erators  have  not  dons 
this,  their  proflU  have  skyrocketed.  Becausi 
the  machlnista  see  these  profits,  they  can  hold 
out  for  their  pound  of  flesh  with  every  hops 
of  success. 

In  some  Indvistrles  productivity  gains  srt 
small  or  ssero.  Since  they  cannot  deny  thsfr 
workers  wage  Incrsases  when  others  are  let* 
Ung  them,  they  must  raise  their  prices.  The 
guldeposu    And   nothing   wrong   with  thla 
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But  to  keep  the  price  level  stable  when  some 
prices  go  up.  other  prices  must  come  down. 
This  essential  part  of  the  mechanism  busi- 
ness has  largely  failed  to  implement. 
PRorrrs  too  hior 

The  evidence  la  on  the  financial  pages 
every  day.  Profits  have  been  rising  rapidly, 
faster  than  the  GNP.  Their  relation  to  the 
ONP  is  now  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
the  middle  '608.  Prices  keep  going  up. 
Bleanwhile,  high  profits  have  pushed  in- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment  to  un- 
(ustalnable  heights  and  are  now  provoking 
excessive  wage  demands. 

Thus/though  It  Is  labor  that  Is  moet  osten- 
tatiously turning  Its  back  upon  the  guide- 
posts.  It  Is  business  that  has  done  a  large 
part  of  the  damage.  And  within  business, 
the  damage  has  been  done  by  the  hlgh-proflt 
Industries  that  wotild  not  cut  prices.  It  has 
not  been  done  by  the  hapless  steel  Industry 
Those  profits  have  been  squeezed  and  whose 
securities  go  begging. 

BUSINESS  NOT  CONSISTENT 


tragedy  that  it  should  be  leaving  the  New 
York  scene. 

In  a  remarkable  article  in  Sunday's 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  A.  H.  Raskin  de- 
scribes the  complex  series  of  events  in 
the  current  strike  which  led  to  this  result. 
The  article  is  worth  reading  because  of 
the  light  it  casts  on  the  truly  stagger- 
ing difficulties  that  militate  against  a 
prompt  settlement  in  disputes  such  as 
this. 

Mr.  Raskin  observes  that : 

Since  the  termination  notice,  the  unions 
have  been  Informing  their  members  that  the 
publlehers  never  had  any  genuine  thought 
of  bringing  out  the  Tribune  and  were  merely 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  blame  its  death 
on  the  strllre. 


Businessmen  plead  that  in  today's  super- 
boom,  prices  are  forced  up  by  strong  demand. 
This  gratifying  attachment  to  the  laws  of  the 
market  would  carry  conviction  if  It  were  pre- 
served also  when  demand  Is  weak.  But  in 
recessions.  large  firms  vise  their  market 
•  power  to  keep  prices  up.  They  then  argue 
that  they  must  do  so  to  cover  their  costs. 
Business  cannot  consistently  have  It  both 
ways:  to  use  market  jxrwer  in  recessions  and 
ict  like  barefooted  little  competitors  in 
booms.  If  price  maintenance  is  Justifiable 
m  recessions,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  then  price  restraint  Is  called 
f(»  In  booms.  In  this  view,  the  guideposts 
are  consistent  even  when  demand  Is  strong. 
Now  the  guideposts  will  be  doctored  scme- 
In  an  overheated  atmosphere.  The  Adminis- 
tration could  have  prevented  this  last  winter 
by  cooling  off  the  economy  with  a  tax  Increase 
instead  of  letting  it  go  into  a  superboom. 
Thus,  the  root  cause  of  the  inadequate  be- 
havior of  labor  and  business  Is  an  Inadequate 
government  performance.  Every  country 
ultimately  gets  the  Inflation  It  deserves. 

Now  the  guideposts  will  be  doctored  some- 
how, to  give  them  greater  "flexibility."  If 
that  means  anything,  it  means  to  build  infla- 
tion into  the  system.  It  will  make  business 
and  labor  believe  that  their  behavior  Is  not 
Inflationary  when  in  fact  it  is  It  will  con- 
cise people  about  the  elementary  fact  that 
*ages  must  t>e  based  on  natonwl'de  produc- 
tivity gains  and  not  those  of  particular  In- 
dustries. We  shall  end  by  trying  to  make 
ourselves  believe  we  don't  have  much  Infla- 
tion so  long  as  we  can  find  another  country 
that  has  more.  Par  better  to  leave  the  guide- 
posts  as  they  are,  an  honest  standard,  and 
by  their  help  try  to  find  our  way  back  to 
stability  knowing  that  for  a  time  we  shall  be 
wandering  in  the  desert  of  Inflation. 


THE  PAPERS  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  RONCALIO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

rom  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 

«nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

««coRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

Objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 

irom  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^Jff- BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
With  those  who  mourn  the  passing  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.    This  was  a 
fflatlngulshed  and  historic  newspaper,  for 

hnH   }  ^^  ^^*  ^^^°^  *°"8  ago  to  be  a 
'^  or  roving  correspondent,  and  it  is  a 


He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  the 
evidence  "points  strongly  in  the  oppo- 
site direction." 

In  some  of  our  most  renowned  unions, 
the  Ifeadership  has  over  the  years  piven 
great  consideration  to  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties facing  hard-pressed  employers. 
In  New  York  City  today,  many  good 
newspapermen  face  the  loss  of  their  jobs 
because  their  leaders — perhaps  because 
of  internal  political  difficulties — chose  to 
ignore  the  dangers.  It  all  goes  to  show 
that,  in  labor  relations,  as  in  many  other 
fields  of  activity,  it  pays  to  recognize 
realities. 

Mr.  Raskin's  article  follows: 
Thi  Papers  and  Labob — Closing  of  Ttmrrtrt 
Yktlb  To  Clear  Wat  Toward  a  Solution  or 
Union  Problems— Varied  Problems  Remain 
IN  Merger — Extended  Negotiations  Bring 

PEABS  or  RECtTRBENCl  Or  A    ClTTWlDE  C&ISIS 

IN  1967 

(By  A.  H.  Rashklni 
"Neither  side  has  yet  learned  a  thing.  Both 
the  unions  and  the  publishers  can  tell  you 
everything  the  other  guy  Is  doing  wrong,  'but 
there  Is  still  no  Fien  they'll  ever  get  to- 
gether— even  to  the  point  of  knowing  what 
It  Is  they're  fighting  about." 

TTiat  was  the  somber  comment  of  one  of 
New  York's  most  sophisticated  labor  leaders 
after  the  death  last  Monday  of  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  latest  casualty  In 
four  years  of  running  warfare  Ijetween  the 
city's  newspaper  publishers  and  the  10  unions 
with  which  they  deal. 

The  decision  never  to  reopen  The  Herald 
Tribune,  announced  on  the  H3th  day  of  a 
strike  against  the  merged  corporation  of 
which  it  had  become  a  part,  has  failed  to 
bring  any  hint  of  a  swift  breakthrough 
toward  publication  of  the  afternoon  and  Sun- 
day papers  the  new  company  still  hopes  to 
Issue. 

Nine  unions  have  indicated  that  they  expect 
little  trouble  In  retallorlng  the  tentative 
pacta  they  had  made  before  The  Herald 
Tribune's  demise.  But  PrlnUng  Pressmen's 
Union  No.  2.  the  lone  holdout,  is  still  exercis- 
ing what  the  head  of  a  brother  union  calls 
a  "Gromyko  veto"  over  the  desire  of  all  the 
others  to  end  the  tie-up  quickly. 

The  pressmen  got  to  the  lip  of  an  agree- 
ment two  weeks  ago  on  a  bonus  of  $10  to 
m  eaoh  week  as  a  buy-out  of  the  union's  key 
demand — a  cut  In  the  standard  Sattirday- 
night  work  shift  from  eight  hours  to  rtx  and 
a  half.  But  the  negotiations  blew  up  In  a 
dispute  over  whether  the  payment  should 
apply  for  the  duration  of  the  Immediate  con- 
tract ixr  forever. 

Now  the  union  has  reverted  to  its  oiiglnaa 
insistence  on  shorter  Saturday-night  sched- 
uJes,  and  the  situation  la  back  in  the  deep 
freeze.  No  matter  how  the  conflict  la  finally 
resolved.  It  seems  likely  to  entail  concewlons 


BO  far  beyond  those  embodied  In  the  other 
prospective  agreements  that  Its  announce- 
ment will  bring  clamor  for  more  money  from 
all  the  unions  now  theoretically  ready  to  sign. 

The  danger  of  such  a  chain  reaction  raises 
the  p>oefiiblllty  that  the  new  Sunday  World 
Jotirnal  Tribune  may  be  added  to  the  death 
list  without  ever  getting  Its  first  edition  on 
the  newsstands.  "There  is  that  risk,"  a  com- 
pany executive  warns. 

The  rancorous  course  of  the  negotiations 
and  the  uncertainty  about  when  they  wUl 
end  have  added  heavily  to  fears  of  a  now 
labor-management  crisis  when  union  con- 
tracts covering  all  major  metropolitan  dallies 
expire  next  March  30,  less  than  eight  months 
away.  Some  mediators  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  are  worried  that  the  talks  with 
the  new  corporation  may  stretch  out  so  long 
that  they  wUl  telescope  Into  the  cltywtde 
negotiations.  Others  are  appn-ehensive  lest 
the  entire  new  venture  "go  down  the  drain." 

'TRIALS  AND   TKTDMPRS 

In  ^IB  weeks  of  frustration  as  Mayw  Lind- 
say's special  representative  In  the  strike, 
David  L  Cole's  thoughts  have  often  turned 
to  writing  a  book  about  his  trial*  and  tri- 
umphs In  a  qiiarter  century  of  industrial 
peacemaking. 

Only  one  chapter  has  taken  clear  shape 
In  his  mind.  It  wlU  be  entitled  "Strikes  X 
Have  Hated."  and  It  assigns  first  place  to 
his  marathon  engagement  with  the  merged 
corporation  and  the  newspaper  vinlons. 

The  sense  of  helplessness  that  enveloped 
Mr.  Cole  as  the  10  sets  of  negotiations  limped 
along  In  what  he  came  to  consider  "a  race  to 
be  last"'  has  been  shared  by  virtually  all  oX 
the  country's  top  mediators,  including  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  WUl&rd  Wlrtz,  since  thl« 
city's  newspapers  and  the  unions  began 
their  series  of  power  struggles  with  the  114- 
day  prUxters'  strike  of  1962-63 — a  strike  now 
eclipsed  In  length  by  the  shutdown  of  the 
new  company. 

So  widespread  is  the  defeatist  feeling  that 
when  the  Mayor  explored,  early  In  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  tie-up,  the  posslbUlty  of 
bringing  In  AasUtant  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  J.  Reynolds  to  seek  a  settlement,  the 
word  that  came  back  from  Mr.  Reynolds  was: 
"I'm  not  coming  In  unless  LB  J  orders  me 
to." 

The  record  of  the  latest  conflict  combine* 
most  of  the  familiar  elements  of  miscalcu- 
lation, fumbled  peace  opportunities  and  in- 
ternal divisions  on  both  sides  that  have  be- 
come standard  In  New  York  newspaper  labor 
relations.  What  diflTerentiated  this  one, 
however,  was  that  It  represented  the  flr»t 
time  In  the  cotmtry  that  a  war  of  economic 
attrition  had  grown  out  of  publisher  attempts 
to  build  a  solvent  enterprise  through  the 
consolidation  of  papers  that  were  drowning 
m  red  Ink. 

NO  SENSE  or  UKCENCT 

In  other  major  cltlee  In  which  fading  cir- 
culation and  advertising  have  prompted 
mergers,  arrangements  for  integrating  BtaSa 
and  protecting  displaced  employes  have  been 
agreed  upon  without  strikes.  Here  the  dan- 
ger that  a  prolonged  shutdown  might  raise 
the  death  toll  in  newspapers  and  Jobs  failed 
to  kindle  any  evident  sense  of  urgency  on 
either  side. 

The  underlying  factors  are  important  both 
as  explanations  of  why  the  tie-up  has  al- 
ready lasted  nearly  fotir  months  and  as  por- 
tents of  the  dUQcultlea  that  may  cause  a  new 
test  on  a  cltywlde  basis  next  March  30.  The 
new  publishing  concern  will  have  to  go 
through  another  set  of  negotiations  then, 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the  Pub- 
lishers AseodaUon  of  New  York  City — The 
New  York  Times,  The  Dally  News,  The  Long 
Island  Dally  Press  and  The  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal. 

The  aim  of  the  consolidated  company 
when  It  started  bargatiUng  with  the  unions 
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«ft«r  th«  merger  announcement  March  21, 
waa  to  laaue  one  morning,  one  afternoon  and 
one  Sunday  paper  with  2,236  fewer  workers 
In  all  union  categorlee  tban  the  4,738  then 
engaged  In  putting  out  three  dally  and  two 
Sunday  papera. 

The  merging  unite— the  morning  and 
Sunday  neaald  Tribune,  owned  by  John  Hay 
Whitney  through  the  Whitney  Communlca- 
tlona  Corporation;  Hearst's  afternoon  and 
Sunday  Journal-American  and  Scrlppe-How- 
ard's  afternoon  World-Telegram  and  The 
Bun — had  been  operated  at  a  combined  loaa 
of  about  910-mllUon  a  year.  Sconomles 
ware  propoeed  to  cut  the  direot  wage  biu  by 
upward  of  $lS-mllUon  a  year;  reductlone  In 
obllgatlona  for  penalona,  vacatlona  and  other 
Mnge  beneflta  would  bring  the  orer-all  an- 
nual Bavlng  to  roughly  g20-miUlon. 

The  new  partners  realised  at  the  outaet 
that  they  faoed  three  major  tmlon  hurdles. 

The  flret  waa  the  reelstanoe  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Oulld,  a  seml-lndustrlal 
union  made  up  of  editorial,  business  office 
and  maintenance  employes,  to  any  major  de- 
parture from  eenlorlty  in  deciding  which  of 
Its  members  were  to  be  kept.  In  the  me- 
^anlcal  departments  the  merged  company 
raised  no  question  about  adhering  to  the 
eenlorlty  principle.  But  It  feared  that  many 
of  the  most  talented  young  reporters,  copy 
editors,  photographers  and  advertising  sales- 
men would  have  to  be  saertflced  In  favor  of 
daadwood  If  It  could  not  negotiate  substan- 
tial ezoeptlone  with  the  tnilld. 

8o  apiMrehenslTe  was  the  guild  about  the 
probable  extent  of  theee  breaches  of  senior- 
ity that  it  had  refused  for  a  year  to  sign 
contracts  with  any  of  the  three  papers.  In 
that  way  it  kept  Its  freedom  to  strike  If  they 
did  fuse  on  terms  the  guild  considered  harm- 
ful. 

The  second  big  union  hurdle  was  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  mechanical  crafts  over 
the  disparity  between  the  severance  pay- 
ments to  which  their  uprooted  members 
were  entitled  under  their  old  contracts  and 
those  that  would  go  to  guild  members.  Tlie 
pacte  covering  printers,  preesmen,  drivers 
and  other  craft  groupa  uniformly  provided 
three  weeks  of  separation  pay;  the  guild 
standard  waa  two  weeks'  pay  for  each  year 
of  senrloe. 

The  third  problem  stemmed  from  the  new 
company's  eagemees  to  Institute  a  "one- 
hook"  operation  In  Its  consolidated  compos- 
ing room  aa  a  means  of  avoiding  costly  re- 
production of  type  for  news  and  ads.  What 
the  merged  group  wanted,  in  effect,  was  au- 
thority to  conduct  all  its  typesetting  and 
other  printing  activities  aa  If  it  were  putting 
out  Just  one  paper.  The  typepsettlng  would 
thtw  figuratively  take  the  material  to  be 
set  from  one  "Tiook,"  rather  than  several. 

On  that  basis,  the  morning  paper  would 
be  free  to  use  sports  box  scores,  stock  tables 
or  other  matter  that  had  been  set  for  ilse 
in  the  afternoon  paper.  The  same  inter- 
ohangeablllty  would  apply  to  the  Sunday 
paper. 

TOaX    VXB8T   TO    POWSSS 

Comparable  flexibility  was  desired  In  all 
Other  mechanical  departments  in  the  Inter- 
est Of  economy  and  effldency.  The  impor- 
tance at  these  arrangements,  of  coiuse, 
rested  on  having  a  morning  as  well  aa  an 
afternoon  paper.  Without  The  Herald  Trib- 
une their  value  became  virtually  nil. 

The  owners  decided  that  the  best  approach 
to  settling  all  their  problems  In  the  month 
before  April  38.  the  date  they  picked  to  bring 
out  the  new  papera.  waa  to  seek  their  first 
agreement  with  Betram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  New  York  Typographical  Union  6.  This 
decision  did  not  spring  from  any  belief  that 
the  Powers  union  had  the  most  valid  case: 
on  the  contrary,  the  publishers  were  con- 
vinced that  the  printers  had  no  legitimate 
claim — under  their  old  contracts  or  the  rules 


of  their  parent  union — to  any  extra  benefits 
for  either  severance  or  reproduction  of 
advertising. 

However,  the  plate  lesson  of  all  the  recent 
conflicts  m  New  York  has  been  that  Mr 
Powers  la  the  domHant  force  among  the  10 
newspaper  unions  and  that  any  effort  to 
bjrpass  hlm^lnds  ufj  In  expensive  complica- 
tions for  the  employers. 

In  the  114-day  strike  he  broke  the  follow- 
the-Ieader  pattern  through  which  all  the 
mechanical  unions  had  been  obliged  to  ac- 
cept pay  packages  fixed  In  earlier  negotia- 
tions with  the  guild.  In  March  of  last  year 
the  Publishers  Assca:latlon  papers  gave  him 
a  veto  over  the  introduction  of  computers  or 
other  automated  e<[ulpment.  Then,  angry 
over  their  own  mlsciie.  the  publishers  shifted 
direction  and  Initiated  tentative  money  set- 
tlements with  the  guild  and  four  other 
unions  providing  CIO  50-a-week  Increases  over 
a  two-year  period. 

The  sole  effect  of  their  diversionary  tactic 
was  to  Jack  up  Mr.  Power's  settlement  price. 
The  papers  finally  gave  the  printers  912  a 
week.  In  the  process  they  raised  the  ante 
for  all  the  other  unions. 

ONE  CHtlXING  ISSUE 

The  World  Journal  Tribune  talks  got  off  to 
a  brisk  start.  All  tout  one  of  the  22  issues 
on  the  negotiating  table.  Including  the  full 
range  of  questions  connected  with  a  "one- 
hook"  operation,  ^re  agreed  upon  nearly 
two  weeks  before  ttie  strike  deadline.  The 
only  unsettled  matter  was  that  of  additional 
aeverance  pay,  and  on  that  management 
froze  under  circumstances  that  had  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  whole  dispute. 

The  chief  employer  negotiator  Is  Matt 
Meyer  of  The  World- Telegram  and  The  Sun, 
president  of  the  merged  corporation,  whose 
skills  in  substituting  moderation  and  ration- 
ality for  emotional  embattlement  have 
caused  him  to  rise  steadily  In  publisher  and 
union  regard  during  the  four  years  of  clty- 
.wlde  labor  turmoil.  Mr  Meyer  enlisted  the 
help  of  John  J.  G»herln,  president  of  the 
Publishers  Association,  as  a  kind  of  all-pur- 
pose expert  even  though  the  association  was 
not  officially  involved. 

At  a  private  breakfast  conference  soon 
after  the  negotlatlots  began.  Mr.  Powers  told 
Mr.  Oahertn  that  he  felt  It  might  speed 
things  along  to  brlsg  in  a  mutually  accept- 
able mediator.  Mr.  Gaherln  agreed.  "How 
do  you  feel  about  Kheel?"  the  union  chief 
aaked.  Theodore  WX.  Kheel.  who  was  former 
Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner's  principal  labor 
troubleshooter,  had  played  a  pivotal  role  In 
settling  the  earlier  newspaper  conflicts  Mr. 
Oahertn  said  Mr.  Sheel  seemed  the  logical 
selection,  but  he  would  have  to  check  with 
the  new  corporation. 

The  three  owners  agreed,  though  not  with- 
out 8<jme  prWate  gtumbUng  that  Mr.  Kheel 
was  "too  friendly  tt>  the  unions  "  Mr.  Ga- 
herln then  talked  with  the  mediator  In  be- 
half of  both  sides.  Mr.  Kheel  did  not  leap  at 
th<»  opportunity.  Me  emphasized  that  the 
importance  of  newspapers  to  the  community 
made  It  desirable  that  any  mediator  be 
named  by  Mayor  Lindsay.  Finally,  however, 
he  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  his 
activity  would  be  ot  the  record. 

At  that  time,  the  company  had  agreed  to 
payments  totaling  #560,000  as  a  lump-sum 
settlement  with  the  printers.  The  bulk  of 
the  money  was  Intehded  as  a  buy-out  of  the 
union's  claims  for  reproduction  pay  In  the 
composing  room,  thgs  assuring  the  publishers 
the  operating  freetlOm  they  needed. 

Most  of  the  rest  »as  Intended  to  compen- 
sate the  union's  pension  and  welfare  fund 
for  employer  payments  that  would  be  lost 
through  the  ellmlnsrtlon  of  400  printers  from 
the  total  of  900  on  tie  old  papers. 

It  had  been  aasiSned  on  both  sides  that 
something  more  wotild  be  added  to  take  care 


of  the  union's  demand  for  more  than  three 
weeks  of  severance.  However,  when  Mr 
Meyer  sought  guidelines  from  the  three  pro- 
prietors, he  got  a  rude  Jolt. 

Prom  an  owners'  conference  came  word 
that  •550,000  represented  pretty  much  all 
the  cash  they  believed  ought  to  go  into  a 
final  agreement.  The  view  inside  the  cor- 
poration waa  that,  under  the  "me-too"  prin- 
ciple that  governed  Interunlon  relations  in 
the  newspapers,  anything  that  Mr.  Poven 
got  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  five  be- 
fore contracts  could  be  concluded  to  cover 
all  other  unionized  groups. 

The  owners  believed  also  that  Mr.  Power* 
had  "outfoxed"  Mr.  Meyer  by  creating  the 
Impression  that  setting  a  high  figure  on  the 
buy-out  of  reproduction  rights  would  take  v 
most  of  the  heat  out  of  his  drive  for  extra  ^ 
severance.  The  suspicions  created  on  the 
cocporate  side  were  matched  on  the  union 
side  when  It  became  evident  that  Mr.  Meyer'i 
hands  had  been  tied. 

Mr.  Kheel  started  a  two-pronged  peace  of- 
fensive to  break  this  deadlock.  One  prong 
was  directed  at  bringing  down  the  union'i 
asking  price,  the  other  at  convincing  the 
employers  they  could  draw  a  line  between 
benefits  for  the  printers  alone  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  "one-hook"  deal  and  those,  like 
severance  and  pension  supplements,  that 
would  obviously  have  to  go  to  all  other 
unions,  too. 

ON  THS  RECORD — AND  OFT 

For  tlte  record,  Mr.  Powers  would  not 
agree  to  less  than  11 V4  weeks  of  extra  sepa- 
ration pay.  Each  week  represented  a  poten- 
tial cost  to  the  new  company  of  164.000 
When  added  to  the  original  J550.000,  thla 
brought  Mr.  Powers'  formal  price  to  slightly 
under  •1.3-mllllon.  However,  through  the 
arcane  sign  language  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, he  made  it  known  to  Mr.  Kheel  that  he 
would  go  along  with  a  settlement  based  on 
six  weeks  of  extra  severance  and  a  total  cost 
of  ei -minion. 

Under  the  complex  arithmetic  the  two  men 
evolved,  $600,000  would  apply  to  all  unloni 
and  $400,000  to  the  printers-alone.  Through 
this  dickering.  Mr.  Meyer  was  kept  under 
wraps  by  his  prtnclpwilB.  However,  he  Indi- 
cated that  if  Mr,  Powers  would  chop  the 
printers'  aggregate  demand  to  $750,000  he 
would  battle  for  maji^ement  acceptance. 

Mr.  Kheel  hammereid  away  at  the  argu- 
ment that  the  company  would  get  a 
"cheaper"  settlement  on  an  overall  basis  11 
it  took  the  double-column  approach  and 
gave  Mr.  Powers  the  $1  million  he  had  pri- 
vately signified  willingness  to  accept.  The 
Kheel  reasoning  was  that  application  of  the 
flve-tlme  multiplier  would  transform  the 
$750,000  Into  $3.5  million  In  above-contract 
payments  by  the  time  the  last  union  signed. 

If  the  Kheel-Powera.theory  of  separability 
of  benefits  held  good;  the  price  of  a  final 
accord  for  all  unions  would  be  $3  million  In 
general  payments,  plus  $400,000  for  the 
printers  alone.  This  would  cut  $100,000  from 
the  sum  Mr.  Meyer  had  Indicated  he  wa« 
prepared  to  pay. 

Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Oahertn  were  far  from 
sure  of  the  theory's  validity.  Their  experi- 
ence had  left  them  with  little  doubt  that 
each  union  would  find  a  basis  for  conjuring 
up  specialized  demands  to  get  every  penny 
the  printers  got.  Nevertheless.-  they  were 
pleased  that  Mr.  Powers  was  giving  them  the 
flexibility  of  corapoelng-room  practice  they 
deemed  vital  to  economical  ojieratlon. 

Again,  however,  the  employer  negotiators 
found  themselves  blocked  by  the  directors 
when  they  sought  authority  for  bargaining 
l>ased  on  the  Kheel  proposal.  The  chief  foe 
inside  the  corporation  waa  Walter  N.  Thayer 
president  of  The  Herald  Tribune.  He  bM 
long  been  an  arUculate  exponent  of  the  view 
that   all    the   city's    publishers   were  letting 
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themselves  be  pushed  around  by  Mr.  Powers 
and  that  it  was  time  to  demonstrate  that 
they  knew  how  to  fight. 

The  Intensity  of  the  feelings  that  he  and 
Mr.  Whitney  held  on  this  score  had  been  an 
underlying  factor  In  The  Herald  Trlbtme's 
decision  to  quit  the  Publishers  Association  In 
the  middle  of  a  24-day  g-ulld  strike  against 
The  Times  last  fall.  In  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  situation  Mr.  Thayer  suspected  that 
Mr  Kheel  and  Mr.  Powers  were  in  league  to 
tempt  the  company  into  concessions  that 
would  finally  get  the  settlement  up  close  to 
the  $13  million  figure  that  still  remained 
Mr.  Powers'  official  asking  price.  The  Tliayer 
view  prevailed. 

The  corporation  executives,  in  a  secret 
meeting  with  Mayor  Lindsay,  urged  his  in- 
tervention to  head  off  a  strike.  They  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  submit  the  entire  dis- 
pute to  fact-finding,  but  they  emphasized 
that  they  did  not  want  Mr.  Kheel  as  fact- 
finder They  explained  that  they  had  ac- 
cepted him  as  mediator  only  because  he  en- 
joyed Mr.  Powers'  favor,  and  they  feared  that 
any  recommendations  he  put  forward  as 
fact-flnder  would  be  "too  expensive."  Mr. 
Thayer,  who  had  been  the  Mayor's  finance 
chairman  in  the  1965  municipal  campaign, 
acted  as  principal  spbkesman,  but  no  dissent 
was  voiced. 

MAYOR  EN-rSBS  SITUATION 

On  AprU  22,  Just  46  hours  before  the  sched- 
uled posting  of  guild  pickets.  Mr.  Lindsay 
stepped  in  publicly  by  calling  management 
and  union  negotiators  to  City  Hall,  He  did 
not  Invite  Mr.  Kheel  to  attend.  The  Mayor's 
only  proposal  was  that  the  merger's  effective 
(tote  be  postponed,  but  the  three  papers  re- 
sponded that  their  decision  was  "Irrevocable." 

The  next  day  the  Mayor  was  joined  In  his 
peace  efforts  by  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
New  York's  two  Senators.  Jacob  K.  Javits  and 
R0BS8T  F.  Kennedy.  They  Issued  a  collective 
plea  for  avoiding  a  shutdown  through  ac- 
ceptance by  both  sides  of  settlement  recom- 
mendations from  "some  impartial  person  or 
persons  familiar  with  the  facts  and  Issues 
m  dispute." 

That  sounded  like  a  prescription  for  Mr. 
Kheel,  the  only  outsider  who  could  be  con- 
sidered "familiar  with  the  facts  and  Issues 
in  dispute."  But  soundings  by  Senator 
Javits  disclosed  that  while  the  company 
officials  still  favored  fact-finding,  they  would 
consider  it  "extremely  unfftendly"  to  have 
Mr.  Kheel  In  that  role. 

Mr.  Kheel,  unaware  of  the  publisher  veto 
of  Mm,  told  the  Senator  that  It  would  "stop 
everything"  to  appoint  a  fact-finding  panel 
without  intimate  knowledge  of  the  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Powers  made  it  plain  that  he 
would  not  dbject  to  proposals  by  Mr.  Kheel, 
but  that  he  had  no  intention  of  entrusting 
the  power  of  recommendation  to  a  stranger. 
The  nine  other  unions  were  cool  to  f  act-flnd- 
lag  on  any  basis. 

SUSPENSION    EXPECTED 

At  4  p.  m.  on  April  24  the  guild,  the  only 
union  clearly  without  contractual  commit- 
ment to  stay  at  work,  established  its  picket 
lines.  Instead  of  adding  urgency  to  the 
search  for  a  settlement,  this  development  had 
the  paradoxical  effect  of  easing  the  pressure 
on  most  of  the  unions  to  reach  a  settlement. 
The  explanation  lay  in  a  publisher  action 
that  came  as  a  surprise  to  both  Mr.  Kheel 
and  the  unions. 

They  had  taken  for  granted  that  the  other 
I»per8  Ln  the  PubUshers  Association  would 
«aut  down  in  sympathy  with  the  World 
Journal  Tribune.  Such  shutdowns  had  be- 
come an  almost  automatic  tactic  of  coUec- 
"K,!^*  v^"**  "y  ****  newspapers  against  the 
oiood  brotherhood"  that  the  10  unions  had 
^^^  Ih  a  guild  strike  at  The  World-Tele- 
Pam  and  The  Sun  In  1960 


A  week  before  the  strike  deadline,  the  new 
corporation  bad  been  admitted  to  the  asso- 
ciation. The  statement  announcing  its  ad- 
mission encouraged  the  belief  that  the  other 
papers  would  rally  "round  if  the  new  papers 
were  kept  from  publishing,  although  it  was 
emphasized  that  no  definite  decision  would 
be  made  until  after  an  ""llth-hour  look"  at 
the  Circumstances  surrounding  any  stop- 
page. 

Suspension  by  aU  the  association  papers 
would  leave  the  afternoon  New  "i'ork  Post, 
Which  quit  the  association  during  the  114- 
day  strike,  as  the  only  newsp>aper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  city  and  would  vastly  In- 
crease the  unions'  burden  of  unemployment 
and  strike  benefits.  Mr.  Kheel  used  the  ''im- 
minence" of  a  general  tie-up  to  stimulate 
union  Interest  In  a  swift  agreement. 

What  neither  the  mediator  nor  any  of  the 
■  unions  knew  was  that  the  other  papers  had 
already  informed  the  new  corporation  that 
there  WbS  virtually  no  chance  of  a  sympathy 
shutdown.  Their  lawyers  had  advised  that 
the  legality  of  a  general  lockout  in  these 
distinctive  circumstances  was  far  less  clear- 
cut  than  when  cltywide  contract  patterns 
were  at  Issue. 

When  the  publishers  did  meet  for  their 
"llth-hour  look,"  Mr.  Meyer  did  not  even 
ask  for  a  suspension. 

NO  PEKCEPTIBLE  "WORRY 

Whatever  imperativeness  most  of  the 
unions  had  felt  about  a  prompt  settlement 
oozed  away  as  soon  as  It  became  clear  that 
the  other  papers  would  keep  publishing. 
Tension  eased  still  further  when  It  developed 
that,  except  for  editorial  employes  In  the 
guild,  most  of  the  strikers  could  work  three, 
four  or  even  five  days  a  week  in  other  Jobs. 

There  was  no  perceptible  worry  on  the 
union  side  that  an  extended  shutdown  might 
kill  the  new  papers  before  they  ever  got  out 
their  first  Issue.  Yet  It  was  an  open  secret 
that.  In  the  corporate  discussions  preceding 
the  merger,  the  Hearst  and  Scrtpps-Howard 
representatives  had  argued  vainly  for  di£- 
contlnuance  of  The  Herald  Tribune  and  con- 
centration of  all  the  new  company's  resources 
on  dominating  the  afternoon  field. 

Mr.  Whitney  won  what  amounted  to  a  two- 
year  veto  over  any  decision  by  his  partners 
to  suspend  the  morning  pajjer. 

They  gave  In  chiefly  because  they  feared 
that  The  Tribune,  If  left  outside  the  combine, 
might  eventually  switch  to  the  pfternoon 
field  in  competition  with  them  A  kidney- 
stone  attack  that  hospitalized  Mr.  Whitney 
fmo  Weeks  before  the  strike  appears  to  have 
stripped  him  of  much  of  his  Interest  In  con- 
tinuing the  mornlOi^  paper,  even  though  the 
management  decision  he  had  fostered  was  by 
then  Irreversible  except  by  unanimous  vote  of 
all  three  owners. 

Friends  who  talked  with  him  after  his  re- 
covery said  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  cut 
down  on  the  range  of  his  activities.  A  signed 
front-page  statement  two  days  before  The 
Herald  Tribune's  last  appearance  as  a  sepa- 
rately owned  entity  had  the  tone  of  a 
requiem.  "We  are  trying  to  make  a  new  start 
and  we  find  that  we  can't."  Mr,  Whitney  de- 
clared.    "The  unions  won't  let  us."         *' 

Against  this  backdrop  of  apathy,  gloom. 
Intrigue  and  inner  corporate  struggle,  post- 
strike  progress  was  maddeningly  slow,  Mr. 
Kheel  bowed  out  soon  after  the  strike,  and 
the  Mayor  named  Mr.  Cole,  former  director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  as  his  personal  representative  In 
seeking  a  settlement  with  all  10  unions. 

KHEXL  KKDORSES  COLE 

At  a  private  meeting  the  union  heeds  told 
the  mediator  they  considered  the  Mayor  a 
"stooge"  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Thayer. 
They  voiced  a  suspicion  that  Mr  Cole  had 
been  brought  in  to  make  recommendations 


favorable  to  the  publishers.  He  assured  them 
that  his  sole  mission  was  to  get  the  strike 
over  as  quickly  as  possible  through  direct 
tigreement. 

Mr.  Powers  still  unconvinced,  telephoned 
Mr.  Kheel  to  Inquire  about  Mr.  Cole:  "Can  I 
level  with  him?"  he  asked.  "Absolutely." 
said  Mr.  Kheel. 

Mr.  Cole's  next  problem  was  to  persuade 
the  owners  to  take  the  bargaining  handcuffs 
off  Mr  Meyer.  That  required  another  pri- 
vate meeting,  this  time  with  the  oomp>any'B 
top  officials. 

The  final  agreement  with  the  printers, 
reached  on  the  23d  day  of  the  shutdown,  was 
essentially  the  same  one  that  Mr,  Kheel  had 
proposed,  except  that  It  provided  five  extra 
weeks  of  severance  pay  instead  of  six.  The 
total  cost  of  the  packsige  was  $913,000,  against 
the  Kheel  figure  of  fl -million. 

When  the  terms  were  revealed.  Mr,  Kheel 
observed : 

"With  one  night  of  hard  bargaining  at 
City  Hall  before  the  strike,  we  coud  have 
come  out  with  pretty  much  the  same  figure — 
and  put  tremendous  heat  on  everybody  else 
to  settle  in  a  hurry." 

Mr.  Powers  agrees  that  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  got  and  what  he  would  have 
taken  before  the  shutdown  was  "negligible." 
He  adds  that  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
content  with  another  mediator  If  the  com- 
pany had  signified  Its  coldness  to  Mr.  EUieel 
right  away. 

Inside  the  ccwporatlon  there  la  still  division 
on  whether  the  big  chance  for  a  strike-free 
settlement  was  tossed  away  in  that  early 
stage.  The  negotiators  tend  to  believe  It  may 
have  been,  although  the  subsequent  compli- 
cations with  other  unions  make  them  wonder 
"Whether  anything  would  really  have  made 
much  difference.  Those  who  blocked  ex- 
ploration of  the  Kheel  plan  are  still  sure  the 
price  of  peace  would  have  been  far  higher 
and  the  limits  on  management  freedom 
greater. 

The  only  thing  on  which  there  Is  total 
agreement  Is  that,  by  the  time  the  pact  was 
concluded,  all  the  momenttun  had  run  out 
of   the  general  negotiations. 

"The  whole  situation,"  one  World  Journal 
Tribune  official  said  Just  after  the  printers' 
accord,  "was  a  case  of  Powers  with  a  gun  at 
your  head  and  ready  to  use  It,  We  handled 
this  by  recognizing  that  you  had  to  make 
your  first  deal  with  Powers.  When  you  agree 
with  him  you  know  you  are  going  to  have 
nine  other  union  presidents  sore  because 
you  didn't  make  the  first  deal  with  them. 
They  want  what  Powers  got,  plus  whatever 
else  they  can  contrive  to  make  an  issue." 

Pour  small  unions  quickly  fell  Into  line 
on  the  Powers  formula,  but  from  then  on 
each  contract  was  an  adventure.  The  de- 
legation from  the  photoengravers'  union 
stalked  out  of  one  session  because  its  leader 
objected  to  a  grimace  on  Mr.  Cole's  face.  It 
took  a  week  to  get  things  back  on  the  track. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Newspaper  and 
Mall  Deliverers  Union  introduced  "the  26 
phantoms  that  rode  the  Arizona  Territory." 
The  description  was  Mr.  Oahertn's,  adapted 
from  a  television  Western  his  children  used 
to  watch.  He  applied  it  to  a  union  demand 
for  a  special  fund  based  on  severance  pay  for 
26  workers  whose  Jobs  on  The  Journal- 
American  had  been  eroded  through  the 
shrinkage  of  circulation  In  the  last  10  years. 

The  men  were  no  longer  on  the  paper,  but 
the  union  Insisted  that  It  was  entitled  to 
payment  for  the  positions  they  should  have 
held.  The  fund  was  established,  with  Its 
uses  to  be  determined  by  the  union. 

SENIORTTT    A   BIG   VACTOH 

In  the  guild  dispute  over  layoffs  that 
(preached  seniority — the  most  serious  issue  In 
any  of  the  negotiations — Thomas  J.  Murphy. 
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th«  union'!  •xecuUvs  vice  preddent.  pro- 
poMd  ft  month  b«Xor«  tbe  strike  that  tnan- 
«C«ment  reduce  the  problem  by  offering  eev- 
•r&nce  pay  to  any  guild  member  who  wanted 
to  leave  ToluntarUy. 

Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Oaberln  accepted  the 
dealrabUlty  of  aucb  an  offer  aa  a  meana  of 
eatabllahlng  how  many  departure*  from 
•ezUorlty  would  be  worth  fighting  for,  but 
tbay  could  not  get  upper-echelon  concur- 
rence until  after  the  strike  had  been  on  for 
a  month. 

Again  the  objections  came  from  the  Herald 
Tribune,  which  bad  a  group  of  nearly  200 
people  on  what  Mr.  Murphy  called  the 
I  "dlngleberry"  list — reporters  and  others  it 
,  wanted  to  keep  without  regard  for  seniority, 
i  In  the  end,  40  per  cent  of  the  400  who  did 
jtake  voluntary  severance  were  from  the  Trib- 
june.  The  "dlngleberry"  Ust  was  finally 
whittled  down  to  only  a  haU  dosen  edito- 
rial workers. 

The  most  excruciating  struggle  arose  with 
the  pressmen  after  everyone  else  had  set- 
tled. Technically,  there  no  longer  was  any 
strike  In  progress.  The  guild  had  withdrawn 
Its  pickets  and  management  was  theoreti- 
cally free  to  call  everyone  back  to  work. 
However,  the  new  company  feared  wildcats. 
press  breakdowns  and  other  harassments  U 
It  attempted  to  operate  without  a  pressmen's 
contract. 

These  fears  were  heightened  by  a  bitter 
political  cleavage  Inside  the  pressmen's  lo- 
cal and  by  a  vendetta  between  Its  officers  and 
the  Powers-led  printers.  The  pressmen's 
annual  election,  held  during  the  negotla- 
tlona.  had  resulted  In  the  ouster  of  the  local 
president  by  William  J.  Kennedy,  who  had 
built  his  campaign  on  complaints  that  the 
printers  had  done  much  better  than  the 
pressmen  In  prevlouB  negotiations. 

In  the  hope  of  tamping  do#n  the  local 
feud.  Mayor  Lindsay  Invoked  the  direct  aid 
of  the  union's  International  president.  An- 
thony J.  DeAndrmde.  He  told  the  local  that 
Ita  key  demand — the  cut  In  the  Saturday- 
night  work  shift  to  sU  and  a  half  hours— 
properly  belonged  In  the  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation negotiations  next  March  because  the 
change  would  put  the  new  Sunday  paper  at 
a  disadvantage  with  The  Times  and  The 
News.  Both  operate  on  a  standard  8-hour 
■blft  on  Saturday  nights. 

Mr.  DcAndrade  promised  the  New  York 
unit  unstinting  support  from  the  parent 
union  if  It  pressed  the  shorter-hours  Issue 
In  the  cltywlde  talks,  instead  of  making  the 
new  company  an  immediate  target.  The  lo- 
cal's response  was  to  tell  him  It  did  not  need 
his  advice. 

Before  bowing  out,  the  International  prcal- 
dsnt  told  Mr.  Cola  the  local  ooUld  "hold 
out  forever"  because  the  other  New  Tork 
newspapers  were  subsidizing  the  strikers  by 
providing  them  all  with  work.  Overtime  Is 
normally  so  general  In  the  Ughtly  controlled 
ranks  of  the  pressmen  that  the  uzilon  was 
able  to  maintain  a  full  6-day  sched\Ue  for 
the  300  "idle"  strikers. 

The  situation  was  made  doubly  Ironic  be- 
cause the  Issues  of  working  hours  and  start- 
ing times  involved  In  the  pressmen's  dis- 
pute were  the  only  one*  In  the  entire  con- 
flict with  dtywlde  ImpUcatlons. 

The  other  publishers  urged  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  not  to  cave  In  on  these 
latuea.  tm]t  they  Ignored  suggestions  by  Mr. 
Oahertn  that  a  shutdown  of  all  association 
papers  was  the  only  way  to  end  the  "privi- 
leged sanctuary"  they  were  providing  for  the 
holdout  union.  Worries  about  legal  com- 
plications Inhibited  any  move  toward  a 
■ympathy  blackout  by  Tbe  Ttiam  or  The 
News. 

The  management  negotiators  found  them- 
■•Ive*  In  a  two-way  trap.  Any  capitulation 
would  saddle  tham  vrltb  permanent  Inereaaa* 


in  pressroom  costs  and  thus  nullify  many  of 
the  advantages  of  merger;  It  would  also  ex- 
pose them  to  fresh  demands  from  the  nine 
unions  with  which  "^hey  had  settled  on  a  less 
expensive  basis. 

Despite  this  sqveeae — and  with  knowl- 
edge that  It  might  upset  every  other  agree- 
ment— the  new  company  decided  two  weeks 
ago  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  get  the  press- 
men In  line.  It  attthorlzed  Mr.  Cole  to  tell 
the  local  that  the  corp<^tlon  was  ready  to 
"buy  the  pressmen  out"  by  offering  an  extra 
payment  of  $10  or  $11  each  week  in  Ueu  of 
the  shorter  Saturdfty-nlght  shift.  The  sole 
condition  was  that  the  arrangement  last  only 
until  the  new  cHywlde  negotiations  next 
March.  When  the  -union  said  it  wanted  the 
payment  to  be  peitnanent  and  followed  up 
by  rejecting  a  Lindsay  fact-finding  proposal, 
the  talks  broke  off  and  the  owners  vot«d  to 
kill  the  morning  pa|>er.  Eight  hundred  more 
Jobs  died  with  It.  bringing  the  total  Job  loss 
for  all  the  xmlons  to  roughly  3,000. 

Leaders  of  the  pressmen's  local  explain 
the  adamancy  of  their  stand  In  favor  of  more 
overtime  work  on  the  Sunday  paper  by  not- 
ing that  on  the  old  Journal-American  the 
practice  was  to  "doublehead"  pressmen  on 
shifts  that  ran  from  6  A.M.  Saturday  to  2  or 
3  A.M.  Sunday.  Their  total  earnings  In 
straight  time,  time-and-a-half  and  double- 
time  came  to  as  much  as  $130  for  the  long 
day.  This  Is  about  two-and-fe-half  times  as 
much  as  they  woul<|  get  for  a  straight  Satur- 
day-night shift  of  eteht  hours. 

Now  the  long  tralfhas  begun  all  over  again 
with  every  union.  ftTie  extra  payments  that 
were  agreed  to  for  '"one  hook"  operation  In 
the  composing  room  have  become  valueless. 
So  have  most  of  the  costly  special  arrange- 
ments for  .consolidated  operations  In  other 
blue-collar  and  wklte-collar  departments. 
Mr.  Powers  already  has  Informed  the  new 
company  that  he  ha*  no  Intention  of  arguing 
for  retention  of  the  $333,000  his  union  was 
to  get  for  reproduction  rights  that  are  of  no 
present  use. 

"We  now  will  ha«e  more  unemployed  and 
less  money  to  help  (ftiem  with,"  the  printers' 
chief  declares.  "But  I  consider  that  this 
must  be  looked  at  a*  a  salvage  operation,  not 
a  negotiation." 

THB  onion's   APPROACH 

A  somewhat  similar  attitude  seems  to 
characterize  the  current  approach  of  the 
guild  and  most  other  unions.  However, 
there  Is  little  wllUagness  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  any  substantial  sweetening  of  the 
pot  for  the  pressmen  would  not  have  to  be 
matched  by  comparaibly  high  additional  pay- 
ments to  the  rest  ©f  the  unions.  "If  the 
W-J-T  capitulates,  It  wlU  have  to  do  It 
across-the-board  for  everybody,"  one  key 
.unionist  said. 

Some  union  chlefk  are  urging  a  strategy 
based  on  the  negotiation  of  quick  agree- 
ments with  nine  unions,  in  the  belief  that 
the  pressmen  will  net  be  able  to  stand  for  a 
second  time  as  the  eole  obstacle  to  a  return 
to  work.  "It  win  be  like  the  airlines  me- 
chanics," one  leader  said.  "They  could  turn 
down  one  contract  oter,  but  not  two." 

However,  few  really  believe  that  the  press- 
mien  would  be  swayed  by  outside  pressure  or 
that  effective  operation  of  the  new  papers 
would  be  possible  Without  a  signed  agree- 
ment. "The  pressmen  are  hung  by  their  own 
election  slogans,"  is  one  unionist's  despair- 
ing conclusion.  "Their  officers  are  Incapable 
of  turning  back  for  fear  they  will  aU  be 
thrown  out  next  yea*." 

A  poignant  aspect  of  the  tangle  is  that  all 
the  union  problems  would  have  been  Infinite- 
ly less  difficult  If  the  «egotlatlonB  had  center- 
ed from  the  start  on  plans  for  what  will  now 
be  essentially  an  ajtemoon  paper  with  a 
Sunday  edition,  rather  than  an  around-the- 


clock  enterprise  under  one  roof.  Since  ths 
termination  notice,  the  unions  have  been  in- 
forming their  members  that  the  publisJi« 
never  had  any  genuine  thought'  of  brlngln. 
out  The  Tribune  and  were-  m«fely  seeklngiS 
opportimlty  to  blame  its  death  on  the  strUa 

The  evidence,  however,  points  strongly  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Hearst  and  Scrlpp*. 
.Howard  officials,  who  had  argued  ortginallT 
for  The  Tribune's  discontinuance  as  a  morn- 
ing paper,  switched  sides.  Insiders  report 
that  they  grew  Increasingly  enthualasUc 
about  the  potenUallUes  of  all  three  unite  In 
the  new  company,  despite  the  cooling  of  Mr 
Whitney's  own  personal  Interest  after  his 
hospitalization. 

Mr.  Meyer  told  Mayor  Lindsay  when  the 
subject  of  scrapping  The  Tribune  came  up 
In  one  of  their  conversations  early  in  the 
strike:  "We're  all  In  this  together.  It's  one 
show.  It  can't  be  dismembered.  If  one  qulu 
we  all  quit."  The  Tribune  became  an  inte^ 
gral  element  In  the  corporation's  hopes  for 
building  Its  prosperity  on  offers  of  tempting 
combination  rates  for  advertising  and  sub- 
scriptions. 

Several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  executives,  was  spent  on  advance  pro- 
motion for  The  Tribune,  on  redoing  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  old  World-Telegram  building  for 
use  by  the  morning  paper's  staff  and  on  es- 
tablishing a  consolidated  advertising  depart- 
ment  In  The  Tribune's  old  plant.  This  will 
now  be  moved  downtovim  to  The  Telegram 
building. 

Salaries  for  editors  and  writers  the  cor- 
poration did  not  want  to  lose  came  to  $60,000 
a  week,  or  roughly  $l-mllHon  up  to  the  time 
The  Tribune  was  burled.  The  Joint  venture  ■ 
reportedly  started  Its  affairs  with  $8-mllIlon 
In  new  capital  put  In  by  the  three  partners. 
How  much  of  this  has  been  eaten  up  by  the 
strike  and  by  all  the  preparations  for  the 
now  vanished  morning  paper  is  a  corporste 
secret. 

"There  has  never  been  a  more  s«^ous  at- 
tempt In  history  to  put  out  a  paper  than  we 
made  with  The  Tribune"  Is  Mr.  Meyer's  epi- 
taph. The  new  afternoon  and  Sunday  papers, 
whenever  they  get  past  the  union  blockade, 
will  t)egln  their  life  with  staffs  denuded  erf 
many  of  their  ablest  people  and  with  a  sharp- 
ly depleted  market  for  circulation  and  ads. 
While  the  new  papers  were  waiting  to  be 
born,  an  average  of  140,000  readers  a  day  got 
used  to  going  without  a  morning  paper.  The 
afternoon  circulation  void  was  600,000  and  on 
Sunday  900,000. 

On  the  cltywlde  newspaper  front,  the  out- 
look for  F>eace  when  the  current  contracts 
expire  next  March  Is  bleak.  The  extent  to 
which  the  unions  were  able  to  capitalize  on 
Job  opportunities  at  The  Times  and  The  News 
In  forcing  their  will  on  the  new  papers  hs* 
Injected  freeh  blttemees  Into  relations  among 
the  publishers. 

"We  have  shown  the  \inlons  once  again 
that  we  won't  bsu:k  one  another  up  in  s 
crisis."  says  one  of  the  association's  moder- 
ates. "That  means  every  union  will  plsy 
'king  of  the  hill'  next  time,  and  we  will  psy 
through  the  nose  for  every  contract." 

However,  the  employers  do  intend  to  try 
soon  to  reknlt  their  battered  front  in  the 
hope  of  providing  some  Insurance  against 
union  whip-sawing.  The  creation  of  the  new 
corporation  has  brought  into  being  a  third 
force  to  match  the  strength  inside  the  aseo- 
clatlon  of  The  Time*  and  The  News,  the  city's 
two  most  prosperous  papers.  But  Its  effec- 
tiveness aa  a  countSBrwelght  has  been  dim- 
inished by  Its  prenatal  contraction  and  by 
the  split  personality  It  derives  from  its  trolks 
ownership. 

UNIONS  SrZX  SOLD  FBONT 
One  reform  the  new  unit  Intends  to  urg* 
Is  reorganisation  of  the  association  tlirough 
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elimination  of  the  veto  power  under  which  a 
ilQgle  publisher  can  now  block  any  aaaocla- 
Uon  action.  Such  a  shift  away  from  "rule  by 
nto"  might  Induce  the  printers  and  other 
unions  to  continue  bargaining  with  the  aaso- 
dsUon,  Instead  of  Insisting  on  dealing  with 
tbem  Individually.  A  recent  decision  of  the 
Uolted  States  Court  of  Appeals,  now  await- 
ing possible  review  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
gives  the  unions  the  option  of  deciding  which 
wsy  they  prefer  to  bargain. 

On  the  union  aide,  there  Is  a  grovrln^  rec- 
ognition that  unity  Is  needed  to  replace  the 
every-man-for-tilmself  spirit  that  has  helped 
drag  out  the  World  Journal  Trl'jime  tie-up. 

"The  odds  are  now  10-to-l  against  a  f>eace- 
ful  settlement  every  time  we  get  into  ne- 
gotiations," Mr.  Powers  acknowledges. 

He  and  Mr.  Murphy,  once  bitter  enemies, 
are  working  together  to  seek  revival  of  the 
coordinating  body  the  10  unions  set  up  briefly 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  1962-63  strike.  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  present  prospect  that  the 
pressmen  will  come  Into  such  an  alliance,  and 
their  abstention  could  wreck  the  whole 
project. 

One  specific  problem  already  threatens 
trouble  at  the  bargaining  table  and  In  the 
attempts  to  achieve  Interunlon  unity.  That 
ts  Mr.  Powers'  Insistence  on  abandonment  of 
the  present  system  of  Identical  across-the- 
board  pay  increases  for  everybody  In  favor 
of  percentage  raises.  The  change  would  mean 
larger  doUar-and-cents  increases  for  the 
skilled  crafts,  such  as  printers  and  photoen- 
gravers;  the  drivers  and  other  low-rated 
groups  have  hinted  at  strikes  to  stop  the 
percentage  approach. 

Despite  this  and  other  potential  Irritants  in 
the  cltywide  negotiations,  one  ranking  union 
leader  declared:  "I  doubt  after  this  one  that 
any  union  will  be  anxious  to  strike  next 
spring.  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  see  ne- 
gotiations go  on  for  seven  or  eight  months 
after  March  30." 

Others  are  equally  resolved  to  find  "a  bet- 
ter way. "  But  there  Is  no  rec^tlvlty  to  ad- 
vance acceptance  of  fact-finding  or  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  breaking  deadlocks.  And 
the  Invariable  end  of  every  appraisal  is  an 
expression  of  pessimism  about  enlisting  the 
pressmen's  cooperation  In  any  centralized 
bargaining  committee. 

The  whole  challenge  of  freedom  to  auto- 
mate remains  unmet.  Radical  new  develop- 
ments In  printing  technology  cannot  be  used 
In  New  York  composing  rooms  without  a  spe- 
dflc  union  O.K.,  and  no  formula  for  ap- 
proval has  yet  been  evolved. 

Mr.  Cole,  who  retains  the  respect  of  both 
•Ides  for  his  perseverance  and  ingenuity  in 
the  ciurent  dispute,  awaits  a  call  back  to 
the  conference  room  whenever  slgivs  of  move- 
ment develop.  But  he  has  already  let  Mayor 
Lindsay  know  that  this  Is  his  last — as  well  as 
hli  ftrst — assignment  in  the  New  York  news- 
paper field.  He  win  not  be  on  tap  next  time, 
no  matter  how  agonized  the  negotiations  get. 
That  leaves  press  management  and  labcw 
In  the  nations  communications  capital  with 
»  more  solemn  obligation  than  before  to  man- 
IfMt  some  independent  capacity  for  cooper- 
ation In  mutual  survival. 


OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  SUBSTITUTE 
POSTAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkppeh]  may  extend 
ms  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mi,  pepper.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day ntroduclng  a  bill  to  provide  that 
subst  tute  postal  employees  shall  receive 
overt  me  pay  of  one  and  one-half  times 
their  regular  rate  of  pay  for  hours 
work  id  in  excess  of  8  In  any  one  day. 

Jui  ttice  to  substitute  mail  carriers  and 
clerks  requires  that  they  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  regular  postal  employees 
and.  Indeed,  on  the  same  basis  as  work- 
ers ir  private  industry. 

Regular,  hourly  p>ostal  workers  are 
paid  bvertlme  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
half  lot  only  for  work  in  excess  of  40 
hour!  per  week  but  also  for  work  In 
excess  of  8  hours  in  any  day  (39  U.S.C. 
3573(1)).  This  provision  for  regular 
posta  workers  proceeded  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress  that  we-  owe  a  higher 
rate  ( f  pay  to  a  man  In  this  kind  of  work 
who  rives  to  his  duties  more  than  the 
stand  ard  number  of  hours  out  of  his  day. 

An  I  Congress  has  expressed  this  judg- 
mentr  not  only  with  respect  to  postal 
workers  but  also  In  regard  to  employees 
in  private  industry.  The  Walsh-Healey 
Act  limits  the  regular  working  day  of 
thosejemployed  by  Federal  contractors  to 
8  hoiJrs  (41  UJS.C.  35(C) ) .  and  the  pay- 
ment of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime — 
meaning  any  hours  in  excess  of  8  in  1 
day—  has  become  general  in  private 
Indus  xy. 

La^t  September,  the  House  passed  the 
Oovei  Timent  Employees  Salary  Compar- 
abillt;  r  Act  of  1965.  It  did  so  by  a  vote  of 
370  t4  7.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
act  represented  the  nearly  unanimous 
view  i^the  House.  And  the  act  provided 
not  oiuy  for  increased  pay  rates  for 
classified  and  postal  employees,  but  also 
for  overtime  pay  for  substitute  postal 
workejrs.  The  latter  provision  gave  sub- 
stitute postal  workers  the  right  to  over- 
time pay  for  hours  worked  "  ( A)  in  excess 
of  8  bours  a  day  or  (B)  in  excess  of  40 
hours  a  week." 

The  Senate  amended  the  House-passed 
bill  by  eliminating  the  provision  for  over- 
time pay  to  substitute  postal  workers  for 
hours  in  excess  of  8  in  a  day.  Substitute 
postal  workers  can  presently  receive 
overtime  pay  only  If  they  put  In  more 
than  40  hours  in  a  week. 

I  think  that  elimination  of  this  over- 
time provision  contradicted  the  sense  of 
justice  of  most  Members  of  the  House, 
expressed  in  the  vote  on  passage  of  the 
Salary  Act.  And  I  believe  that  elimina- 
tion of  tills  overtime  provision  contra- 
dictetj  the  judgment  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed in  the  statutory  provision  for 
overtime  pay  for  regular  postal  workers 
and  ill  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

And  I  think  tliat  Members  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  restoring  this 
overtime  pay  provision  if  they  place 
themaelves  for  a  moment  in  the  position 
of  the  substitute  mall  carrier  or  postal 
clerk.  Will  he  not  suffer  a  disturbing 
sense  of  being  unfairly  treated  when  he 
puts  in  more  than  8  hours  in  a  day  side- 
by-slde  with  regular  postal  workers  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work,  and  when  he 
realizes  that  they  are  being  paid  time  and 
a  half  for  their  overtime  hours  while  he 


is  being  paid  only  at  his  regular  rate? 
And  this  sense  of  injustice  Is  likely  to  be 
intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
friends  working  for  private  -businesses 
£uid  corporations  al«o  get  time  and  a  half 
for  work  beyond  8  hours  in  a  day. 

For  the  good  of  the  postal  service,  and 
in  fairness  to  individual  workers.  I  urge 
Members  to  support  this  bill  for  overtime 
pay. 

CHILD   NUTRITION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udaix]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecition  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  offer  a  comparative  description  of  the 
three  versions  of  school  lunch  program 
legislation  now  pending.  I  note  from 
the  program  that  H.B..  13361  is  sched- 
uled for  action  later  this  week.  HJR. 
13361  is  similar  to  S.  3467,  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  after 
amendment. 

Bu^i&ABT   or   acAJOB   paoviBiOMa  or  rxoiaiia- 
TioN  NOW  PENDiNc  TO  ucpaovx  CKnj>  tra- 

XKI'l'ION 

There  are  now  three  versions  pending 
before  the  Congress  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  contamed  In  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

S.  3467  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  13361,  the  original  administra- 
tion bill  Eimended  was  reported  out  fa- 
vorably by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

S.  3467.  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  IiiU)or,  was 
amended  by  that  committee  prior  to  be- 
ing repwrted. 

All  three  bills  have  certam  ImjJbrtant 
features  in  common: 

First.  The  administration  proposal  for 
food  service  for  children  m  group  situa- 
tions other  than  schools  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Second.  Authority  is  provided  for  a 
4-year  extension  of  the  special  milK 
program. 

Third.  Authority  is  provided  for  a  2- 
year  pilot  breakftist  program  in  low-In- 
come area  schools  and  in  schools  where 
the  children  enrolled  travel  long  dis- 
tances. 

Fourth.  Authority  1b  provided  for  non- 
food assistance  to  low-Income  area 
schools. 

Fifth.  Authority  Is  provided  for  help- 
ing State  educational  agencies  with 
funds  for  the  administration  of  the  new 
activities  and  the  strengthening  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  special  assistance 
features  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

Sixth.  Authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  and  supervision  of  all  child 
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food  service  programs  In  schools  is  placed 
in  the  U^.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Although  these  six  essential  points  are 
carried  in  each  of  the  bills  now  pending, 
there  are  variations  in  language  and  m>- 
proach.  Following  Is  »  comparative 
analysis  of  theae  bills  with  the  original 
proposals  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion: 

OOMTARATIVS     ANALYSIS     Or     PXMDIlfO     LCOXS- 
LATIVX    PIOPOB4LS    TO    IMFBOVS    CHILO    NU- 

ninoH 

CHiu>  NtmmoN  ACT  < 

Th*  Administration's  proposal  for  the 
CaiUd  Nutrition  Act  of  19M.  Introduced  In 
the  House  by  Bepresentattve  Coolxt  and 
Tafstfd  to  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Agrlcul- 
tuie.  UHJ1.1S3S1. 

This  proposal  contained  the  following 
features: 

(1)  Thm  National  School  Lunch  Act  was 
incorporated  In  its  present  form  except  that 
under  the  special  assistance  phase  for  par- 
ticularly needy  schools,  the  Department 
would  b%ve  had  authority  to  pay  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  costs  of  operating  a  lunch 
program. 

(2)  A  permanent  milk  program  was  au- 
thorised without  any  speclflos  Included  as 
to  funding.  The  milk  program  proposal  car- 
ried Its  own  apportionment  formula  and 
prlorttles  as  to  outlets  to  be  reached  first. 

(3)  A  pilot  school  breakfast  program  was 
authorised  for  three  years  using  the  appor- 
tionment formula  Incorporated  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1906.  Reimbursement  would  be  provided  for 
all  breakfasts  serred  under  this  proposal — 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
provision  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
cover  up  to  00  pwcent  of  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion In  situations  of  severe  need. 

(4)  A  three-year  pilot  program  wa^  au- 
tbarlaed  for  a  food  service  In  non-school 
activities  such  as  child  day-care  centers, 
settlement  houses  and  summer  camps.  The 
apportionment  formula  used  was  that  con- 
tained in  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  education  Act,  and  authority  was 
pctyvlded  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pay 
up  to  iW  percent  of  program  operating  costs 
in  Instances  of  severe  need. 

This  provision  is  not  carried  In  any  of  the 
three  bills  now  pending  In  Congrees. 

(6)  Authority  was  Included  for  a  perma- 
nent programr  to  provide  equipment  to 
schools  In  low-Income  areas.  The  appor- 
tionment formula  was  that  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

(6)  The  Secretary  was  authorUnd  to  use 
up  to  ly^  percent  of  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated to  strengthen  State  agency  adminis- 
tration of  child  nutrition  program. 

(7)  The  term  "school"  was  defined  to  In- 
,  dude  kindergarten  and  preschool  programs 

cqperated  through  the  school  system. 

ZZ.  S.  a4STi  THa  KLLKNDIK  BILL  AS  PAS8KD  BT  THX 
SXKATS 

This  bill  was  Introduced  and  passed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.    It  incorporated  the  following  features: 

(1)  A  four-year  extension  of  the  Special 
Milk  Program  with  an  authorisation  for  ex- 
pandlture  of  not  more  than  $110  million  in 
fiscal  1M7:  IllA  mUUon  in  fiscal  1908  and 
aiao  million  for  each  of  the  following  two 
■uoeeaslve  years.  The  program  U  to  be 
operated  Just  as  it  is  now. 

(3)  A  two-year  pilot  breakfast  program 
with  an  authorization  of  $7.0  million  for 
fiscal  1967  and  $10  million  for  fiscal  1968. 
Funds  are  to  be  used  to  provide  food  for 
needy  children  participating. 


(3)  A  permanent  non-food  assistance  pro- 
gram on  the  same  ))aaU  as  1(5)  above. 

(4)  Authority  U  provided  for  funds  for 
State  administration  only  for  the  new  activi- 
ties and  the  specla)  assistance  phase  of  the 
lunch  program.  TBere  is  no  specific  author- 
ization nor  Is  therf  an  apportionment  for- 
mula. Any  funds  a|>proprlated  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  extend 
school  feeding  programs  to  pre-school  activi- 
ties operated  as  part  of  the  school  system. 

m.   H.H.    13361   AS  a*OBTXD  rAVORABLT  BT  THX 
HOUSK  COMltrn^C  ON   AGRICULTURE 

(1)  This  bill  is  essentially  the  same  as 
S.  3467  except  that  It  established  the  new 
authorities  indepenOently  and  not  as  amend- 
ments to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

(2)  Provision  is  ftiade  for  a  four-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Spedlal  Milk  Program  on  the 
same  basis  and  with  the  same  authorizations 
for  appropriations  as  those  carried  in  S.  3467. 

(3)  Provision  Is  tiade  for  a  two-year  pilot 
breakfast  program  with  an  authorization  of 
•7.5  million  for  flaeal  1967  and  SlO  million 
for  fiscal  1968.  The  apportionment  formula 
differs  from  that  of  H.R.  13361  as  Introduced 
by  Mr.  C001.XT  and  from  S.  34«7,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  formula  in  this  version  of 
H.R.  13361  would  give  every  State  a  basis 
grant  and  apportion  the  remainder  on  the 
basis  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
formula.  The  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  up  to  80  percent  Instead  of 
90  percent  of  operating  costs  in  situations  of 
severe  need. 

(4)  A  permanent  non-food  assistance  pro- 
gram is  provided  with  an  authorization  of 
•  12  million  for  flscfil  year  1967;  «15  million 
for  fiscal  1968  and  f  18  million  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970.  It  Is  stipulated  that  equip- 
ment provided  for  private  schools  shall  be 
used  principally  fot  school  food  service  and 
that  if  such  facilities  are  no  longer  so  used, 
that  part  of  such  ffecillties  as  were  financed 
from  -Federal  funda  shall  revert  to  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

In  addition.  It  wts  made  clear  that  In  the 
determination  of  •  school's  eligibility  for 
such  assistance,  all  sources  of  Income  are  to 
be  considered — not  simply  local  tax  resources. 

(5)  Authority  to  provide  funds  to  State 
educational  agencies  is  the  same  as  that  pro- 
vided in  S.  3467. 

(6)  The  Secratary  Is  authorized  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  all  school  feeding  programs 
conducted  and  supervised  by  USD  A  to  in- 
clude preschool  activities  operated  as  part  of 
the  school  system. 

rV.     S.     34  67     AS     REPORTED     FAVORABI-T     BT     THE 
HOU8B  COMMnTEE  ©N    EDUCATION   AND   LABOR 

(1)  Provision  is  siade  for  a  four-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Special  Milk  Program  as  in 
the  Senate-passed  version  except  that  this 
provision  is  removefl  from  its  position  as  an 
amendment  to  that  National  School  Lunch 
Program  and  la  attBched  to  the  end  of  the 
Bill  more  or  less  aS  a  rider. 

(2)  The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands is  made  eligible  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  th^  breakfast  program,  and 
the  non-food  assistance  program. 

(3)  Provision  Is  4iade  for  a  two-year  pilot 
breakfast  program  with  an  authorization  of 
•7.5  minion  for  fiscal  1967  and  »10  million 
for  1968.  Just  as  in  the  Senate  version  and  In 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  Bill. 

However,  in  the  apportionment  of  funds, 
this  version  cites  the  "low-income  factor" 
determined  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Instead  of  specifying 
•2.000.  * 

(4)  The  non-food  assistance  provision  car- 
ries the  same  funding  authorizations  as  H.R. 
13361  as  reported  o<it  by  the  House  Agrlcul- 
ttire  Committee.    However,  in  the  Education 


and  Labor  Committee  version,  both  pubUc 
and  private  schools  would  be  required  to  use 
food  service  equipment  principally  for  school 
food  service  and  If  the  equipment  were  no 
longer  so  used,  It  would  revert  to  the  United 
States. 

(5)  The  provision  foi  State  administrative 
funds  is  the  same  \s  '.hat  carried  in  S.  34^7 
as  passed  by  the  oenate  and  H.R.  I33ai  at 
reported  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoss 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  discussed 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee's 
views  regarding  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Act.  The  policy  statement 
adopted  by  the  committee  is  misleading 
and  inaccurate.  I  have  selected  eight 
points  to  cite  today  which  demonstrate 
the  extent  of  the  Republican  distortions 
concerning  this  important  rural  legisla- 
tion : 

1.  The  Policy  Committee  charges  that  "thla 
bill  duplicates  a  number  of  other  federal 
planning  programs." 

This  is  flatly  untrue.  The  bill  author- 
izes grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  use  of 
local  governments  only  few  those  purposes  for 
which  existing  programs  do  not  provide.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  fllUng 
the  gape  that  now  exist  In  federal  planning 
progwims.  The  principal  gap  that  needs  to  be 
filled  is  aid  to  predominantly  rural  govern- 
ments for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
rural  needs  and  rural  development. 

2.  The  Policy  Committee  charges  that  the 
bill  "would  destroy  the  incentive  for  state 
and  local  communities  to  do  their  own  plan- 
ning." 

This  is  not  true.  It  woxild  Increase  the 
incentive,  and  make  It  possible  for  pre- 
dominantly rural  local  governments  to  un- 
dertake to  do  their  own  planning,  by  provid- 
ing grants-ln-  aid  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost. 

3.  The  Policy  Committee  charges  that  the 
bill  "calls  for  additional  non-essential 
spending." 

This  is  not  true  By  enabling  small,  pre- 
dominantly rural  local  government  to  plan 
ahead  for  wise  and  efficient  use  of  their  re- 
sources and  development  efforts.  It  will  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  economy  In  local  govern- 
ment operations  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
Federal  development  aids. 

4.  The  Policy  Committee  states  that  grants 
to  predominantly  rural  districts  would  "b« 
paid  from  funds  that  are  now  earmarked  for 
urban  and  suburban  communities." 

This  is  only  partially  accurate.  The  grants 
for  the  use  of  predominantly  rural  local 
governments  would  be  appropriated  under 
present  authority  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  planning  grants.  But  that  authority  1» 
not  restricted  to  "urban  and  suburban  com- 
munities." The  difficulty  in  the  present  Uw 
Is  that  predominantly  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  and  small  cities  have  not  been  able 
to  use  the  grants  now  authorized  as  efflclently 
and    constructively    as    large    metropolitan 
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urtwn  and  suburban  communities  because 
of  their  small  size,  and  because  planning  for 
rural  needs  is  not  authorized.  The  Com- 
munity Development  District  bill  would 
simply  make  it  more  feasible  for  prcdoml- 
aantly  rural  governments  to  participate  more 
fairly  and  more  equitably  in  the  presen'., 
planning  program,  which  is  now  benefiting 
prlmartly  the  larger  urban  areas. 

5  The  Policy  Committee  calls  the  bill  "a 
aaake-work  project  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture."  and  an  "attempt  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  urban  development  'action'  "  for  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture. 

This  charge  is  a  poorly  disguised  attempt 
to  set  lu-ban  area.s  against  rural  areas. 
Thousands  of  small  tutp.\  corrununities  are 
struggling  with  their  own  development  pro- 
grams, just  as  are  the  larger  cities.  Because 
these  governments  are  smaller,  have  poor 
financial  resources,  and  lack  the  full-time 
professional  staff  assistance  that  large  city 
governments  have  in  se<:urtng  federal  help 
for  their  development  projects,  they  get  less 
help  from  ,ild  programs.  By  encouraging 
email  predominantly  rural  government.s  to 
join  together  to  plan  for  their  development, 
and  by  .luthorlzlng  federal  help  to  plan  for 
meeting  rural  needs  as  well  as  urban  needs 
of  such  communities,  this  bill  would  simply 
extend  to  predominantly  rural  areas,  on  a 
workable  b.iEis.  the  sr.me  kind  of  federal  as- 
sistance that  Is  already  available  and  being 
used  by  \irban  governments. 

6  The  Policy  Committee  states  that  there 
are  "today  232,244  regular  full-time  and  part- 
time  employees,  plus  38.920  temporary  part- 
time  employees"  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

This  is  fl.itly  untrue.  As  of  June  30.  1966, 
employment  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  118,585,  consisting  of  84.070  full- 
time,  permanpnt  positions  and  34,515  tem- 
porary serison.-!!  workers — primarily  in  the 
National  Forests  and  research  activities. 

7  The  Policy  Committee  attacks  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Rural  Community  De- 
Telopment  Service  In  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture 

This  Service  was  established  In  order  to 
meet  the  requests  of  rural  residents  and  rural 
community  leaders  for  help  in  securing  the 
services  of  other  Departments  and  agencies 
of  the  government  whose  sen-ices  have  not 
reached  successfully  Into  rural  areas,  and  to 
plan  and  carry  out  their  local  economic  and 
social  development  efforts.  Rural  residents 
have  not  been  getting  their  fair  share  of 
benefits  and  services  of  most  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  Is  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  opposed  to 
'•parity  of  opportunity"  for  rural  people  to 
»aare  in  federal  aids  for  community  Im- 
provement and  economic  development? 

The  Community  Development  District  bill 
oy  enabling  predominantly  rural  local  gov- 
ernments to  Join  In  employing  their  own 
professional  planning  staffs,  will  enable  rural 
wmmunltleB  to  Increase  their  own  capablll- 

.ni*L?''^'^^  ^^  °f  ''^ese  development  aids, 
•jM  will  thereby  reduce  the  need  for  addi- 
uoaal  services  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
™ture.  or  the  expansion  of  field  services  by 
™  large  number  of  other  Federal  Depart- 
n,^^.^"^  agencies  whose  programs  are 
°e«iM  In  rural  communities. 

8^  The  Policy  Committee  attempts  to 
^te  an  imaginary  threat  of  excessive  power 
to  «t,wt,"v^  °'  '^^^  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
tLn^^^!'  ^^"^  control  the  formation  of 
Planning  districts. 

DrS!?.!\t  ^^'■-fe^i^ed  distortion.  The  bill 
m.  J^'^  districts  are  to  be  designated 
met  m„  V,*  government,  and  that  no  dis- 
ualesff/,  ''PP'-oved  for  a  planning  grant 
Pu^U^inn,  '  '•^^^es'-ed  by  local  governments 
Pi^lclpaung   in   the   district    planning    ac- 
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tlvlty.  In  fact.  Secretary  Freeman's  point  In 
stating  "there  is  not  a  limit  of  any  kind"  re- 
garding the  size  and  scope  of  such  .districts, 
was  «o  emphasize  that  the  size,  shape,  and 
description  of  the  newly  formed  district  are 
left  strictly  to  the  states  and  the  local  com- 
munities  to  decide. 


I        LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Bjr  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mij.  Meeds,  for  the  week  of  August  22, 
1966 J  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mi^.  Thomas  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
AlbeJit).  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
on  a(^count  of  official  business. 

Mrt.  Stalbaum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AlbeJiti  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
busiriess. 

Mii  Flynt  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiSKl,  for  Monday,  August  22,  1966,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mii  Farnum,  for  August  22  to  26,  in- 
clusive, on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Byl  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive iprogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mi.  Grabowski  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoNCALio),  for  10  minutes,  on  August 
24,  a  Id  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mii  Selden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ronoalio'  ,  for  1  hour,  on  August  31,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Covoressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

*Mr.  SiKEs  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Bell.  ' 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  iticlude  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALioi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  RoNCALio. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  476.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1950.  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  or  in  close  proximity  to 
national  parks,  national  monuments,  and 
national  recreation  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1596.  An  act  to  promote  the  domesUc 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
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by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal 
(jovernment  relating  to  the  InspecUon  of 
persons,  merchandise  and  conveyances  mov- 
ing into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

S.  3197.  An  act  to  amend  section  416  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  3446.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  reenact 
certain  of  the  shipping  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  3708.  An  act  to  assist  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding  slum 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  in  those  areas,  to  assist  and  encour- 
age planned  metropolitan  development,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  which  would  necessitate 
the  modification  of  duties  or  other  Import 
restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8760.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961  (33  UJS.C.  1001- 
10151,  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OH.  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purjxwes;  and 

H.R.  15456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

the  following  title: 

S.   2663.   An   act  for   the   relief  of   Dlnesh 
Poddar  and  Glrlsh  Kumar  Poddar. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that. 
that  committee  did  on  Augaist  18,  1966 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles; 

H.R.  13277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
for  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Vlrgrin  Islands;  and 

HJl.  13881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  tranapor- 
tatlon.  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
certain  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used 
for  piirpoees  of  research  or  experimentation, 
.ind  for  other  purpoeee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.) 
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August  23,  1966 


the  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Taeeday,  August  23,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
xKx>n. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Siieaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3660.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
0«Qer»l,  transmitting'  a  reimrt  at  audit  of 
Pederal  Hom«  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  year 
•nded  Deoamber  31,  1068  (H.  Doc.  No.  473); 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operatlona 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3687.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
eulture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
teglalatton  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1S33,  as  amended,  and  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1987,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  payment  by  handler 
assessments  of  part  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3688.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  review  of 
precautions  taken  to  protect  commercial  dol- 
lar sales  of  agricultural  ccanmodltles  to  for- 
eign countries  purchasing  the  same  type 
oommoditles  for  foreign  ciirrencles  vmder 
PubUc  Law  iM,  Department  of  ^^'''^'^''^'l'*^'^' 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

3689.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  possible 
dollar  savings  through  expanded  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  to  transport  personal  ejlects 
abroad,  Department  of  State,  and  other  Oov- 
emment agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

3660.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  need  for 
interservice  action  when;  management  poli- 
otes  and  practices  differ  for  similar  supply 
items.  Department  at  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3661.  A  letter  from  the  ArchlvUt  of  the 
XTnlted  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  dlai>osaI  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

3663.  A  letter  taun  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
376.  Ths  Oroek  Nation.  PlainUff.  v.  the  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant ,  pursuant  to 
the  pronslons  of  60  Stat.  1066;  26  U.S.C.  70t: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  correct  certain  deficiencies  In  the 
law  relating  to  the  theft  and  passing  of  U.S. 
I>oetal  money  orders:  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Uhder  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pro^^ 
calendar,  as  follows:  ' 

Mr.  POWELL:  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Supplemental  report  on  H.R. 
13161,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  (Bept.  No.  1814,  pt.  11). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  MleBouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.    Hit.   14196.    A  bill 


to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  memorial  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Oen.  John  J. 
Pershing:  with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1864). 
Referred  to  the  committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutloos  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HJl.  17167.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  uniform 
national  policy  coacemlng  property  rights 
in  inventions  mads  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funda^  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  17168.  A  blD  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  AQt  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  Insurance  applicable  to  bank  deposits  and 
savings  and  loan  accounts  to  $20,000:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  17168.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  ol  the  St.  Law- 
rence Se^jeay  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  oth6^purpoBe8}  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

ByMr.  HORTDN: 
HJl.  17170.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  In  order  to 
establish  an  Incentive  award  porgram  for  In- 
dustries, municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  Statta  which  demonsb-ate  ex- 
cellence In  waste  treatmeKt  and  pollution 
abatement  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
HJt.  17171.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  DevelCpment  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.* 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HA.  1717a.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  income  the  expenses  Incurred 
In  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mtans. 

By  Mr.PEPPgR: 
H.R.  17173.  A  bill  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  substitute  postal  employees  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  (tf  8  hours  in  any  single 
day:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SICK).E5: 
HJl.  17174.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Constel- 
lation National  Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BURKE: 
HM.  17175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19t4  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
HJl.  17176.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  bxislness  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REIHBCKE: 
HJl.  17177.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  income  tax  for  State  and 
local  real  property  taxes  Imposed  on  the 
resldeiu^  of  an  Individual  65  years  of  age 
or  over;  to  the  Obmmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


H  R.  17178.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amoiint 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  yew 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Ccanmittee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HJl.  17179.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  widow's  bene- 
fits, to  eliminate  the  actuarial  reduction 
presently  required  In  such  benefits  when 
application  therefor  Is  made  prior  to  age  62 
and  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  disable*! 
widows  without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO; 

HJl.  17180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a 
25  cent  per  bushel  export  marketing  certif- 
Icate  on  wheat  for  the  1967.  1968,  and  1969 
crops  of  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  WILLIS; 

H.R.  17181.  A  bill  for  the  flfnprovement  of 
Teche-Vermlllon   Basins,   La.;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HORTON; 

H.J.  Res.  1275.  Joint  resolution  to  suthw- 
Ize  the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
In  October  of  each  year  as  Clean  Water  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.J.  Res.  1276.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certain  income  of  a 
nonresident;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H  R.  17182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Reclne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  17183.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Way 
Tee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  17184.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
L.  Bass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
HJl.  17185.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of  Imre 
Kallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJl.  17186.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  D.  M. 
Dew  &  Sons,  Inc.,  and  Dewey  Campbell;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  17187.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Jose- 
phine   AvecUla;    to    the    Conmilttee   on  the 
Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308 ib),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 

the   CONGRESSIONAX.   RECORD. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


August  22,  1966 
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The  following  reports  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1966  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter:  i  "^  *^ 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em-         A.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc  , 

ployees    .Association,    Post    Office    Box    2169.  1616  P  Street  NW,  Washington,  D  C 
South  Portland,  Maine.  d.  (6)    »10.290.06.     E.   (9)    $16,255  22 

D.  (6)   $39.     E.   (9)    $7.35.  

A.  American   Veterinary   Medical    Assocla- 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction  tion,  1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington    D  C 
Industry    Advancement    Funds,     1016    20th  E.   (9)    $510. 


A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (61    $600. 


Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)    $2,200. 

A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  . 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  E.  C.  3,  England; 
and  Norwegian  Shipowners  Association,  Post 
office  Box  1452.  Oslo.  Norway. 

D.  (6)   $4000.     E.   (9)    $585.01. 


A.  Robert   E.    Ansheles,    1028    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Consolidated      International      Trading      n.T. 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T,  D    (61    $21  250 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $63.26.  •   v    y    »     .     w. 


A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross  &  Gordon.  360 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar     Manufacturers     Association     of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


A    Rov     A      Arrhihaifi       ivn^^     iur,„oh(.^r,  A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross  &  Gordon,  350 

t.Z.±„.'^^^^^^}3-      ^'°^     Murchlscn      Pifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y 


A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Informal  Committee  of  16  European 
and  Other  Foreign  Cruise  Ship  Lines,  25 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)' $10,500.     E.    (9)    $1,630.22. 


Drive,  Burllngame.  Calif. 

B.  National    Education    Association.    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $50. 


A.  American  Cancer  Society.  219  East  42d 

Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $7,175.29. 


A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee,     1100 
Boyle  Building.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  operating  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.    (6)    $77.70.      E.    (9)    $648.32. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    680    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $485.88. 


A.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    360 
rtfth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)   $310.     E.   (9)    $274.  

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW 

A.  American  Dental  Association.  211  East     Washington,  D.C 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni  "    '^ —     "^ — 


D.  (6)   $5,365.74.     E.   (9)    $5,365.74. 

A.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 

Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American     Hospital      Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
D.  (6)   $9,966.09.    ^.   (9)    $9,966.09 


B.  noor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
With  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters.   295   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $8,820. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  390  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American     Humane     Association,     896     Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW. 


B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association,      Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  D     (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $300 


Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver,  Colo 
E.  (9)   $2,756.90. 

A.  American  Library  AEsoclatlon,   50   East 
Huron.  Chicago,  111. 
D    (6)   $478.75.     E.   (9)    $14,536.73. 

A.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111 
D    (6)    $585.80.      E.    (9)    $106.40. 

A.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute 
"»c.,  n  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y 
E   i9l  $1,694.30. 

A    American   Osteopathic   Association,  212 
*«t  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  Ill 
D    (6)    $636  40.      E.    (9)    $636.40. 

.    .  A.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  Inc , 

a^  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  SO     4*32  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Washington 
«■  street  NW  .  Washington,  DC  t^  ^     T 


B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $21,250.     E.    (9)    $318.20. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.   (6)    $3,328.52. 

A.  Colonel  A,  A.  Brackett.  333  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1787  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,432.73. 

A.  Carl  Bronn,  897  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.01.     E.   (9)   $119.79. 

A.  Milton  E  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  216  Fremont 


A.  Arnold  Si  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW..  A.  Brotherhood   of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Washington,  D.C.  Paperhangers  of  America,  217-19  North  Sixth 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer-  Street  LafRyette.  Ind. 
lea,  lie,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York    NY.  E.    '9)    $3,698  40. 

D.   (6)    $12,499.98.     E.    (9)    $75.62.  

,                            A.  Brotherhood    of   Railway   &   Steamship 

A.  The  ArtnrltU  Foundation.   1212  Avenue  Clerks.   Freight   Handlers,   Express   &  Station 


Of  thi  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   ^)    $1,456.56. 

A.  Atlantic    Development    Co.,   Box    3676, 
Georgfetown  Branch.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Puerto  Rico  Manufacturers  Association. 
First  Federal  Building,  Santurce,  PR. 


D    (6)    $1,360.29.     E.    (9)    $567.02. 

A  American     stock     Yards     Association. 

"12  I  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 
"•  I6i   $1,350.     E.   (9)    $900. 

w,*.v,^™^'"''^^"  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
"Mhlngton.  D.C. 

D    i6i    $100       E.    (9)    $18.14. 


D.C. 
D. 


3)    $3,624.50.     E.    (9)    $1,821.93. 


A.  Aaymond    Maxfleld    Barnes,    305    Com- 
monwfcalth  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Ilorthern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street!  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (fe)    $244.     E.   (9)    $29.40. 


Employes.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.   (6)    $10,957.50.     E.    (9)    $10,957.60. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  James  E.  Bryan,  Inc.,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,379.17. 


A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  c/o  Drey- 
fuss  &  Co..  2  Broadway,  New  York,  N,Y. 
D.    i6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $119.97. 


A.  George  B.   Burnham,    132  Third  Street 


A.  William  G.  Barr,  1101   17th  Street  NW., 

Washington,  DC.  ...  „^„. .„  „    ^yj^^^. 

A.  American  Thrlft~A«p,T,),i»    imp   n^^  ^    Tfatlona!  Parking  Association.  1101  17th  SE  ,  Washington,  DC. 

nectlcut  Avenue  NWw^hlnS^n  ^r  StreetjNW.,  Washington,  DC.  B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 

°   (6)  $225      E    (Bl   aaiJifi                                              I                           Chemical   Co.,   132  Third   Street  SE.,  Wash- 

'___•■"  A.  IkJwell    B     Beck,    1705    DfcSales    Street.  Ington.  DC. 

A   Amen     n  TVor,.!*  A         .     .  Washington,  DC.  D.   (6)    $320.     E.    (9)    $320. 

■^ecticut  A  om,j3  \^'*^'*"'"''  ^'^  '^°°-  ^    American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales                                            

D    (6)   $3  050    T'^^^7?cF'>'?n'°*^-  Street   Washington,  D.C.  A.John    J     Burke,    Finlen    Hotel.    Butte. 

-3.US0,     E.    (9)    $7,725.10.  D.    (^)    $100.     E.    (9)    $16.  Moat. 
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B.  Padflc  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Office 
Drawer  1448,  Spokane,  Wash. 

X.  (9)  »aoo. 

A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1026  15th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlnffton,  D.C. 

B.  American   Vocational   Aaaociatloii,   1025 
16U1  Street  NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  S.  Bviriu,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congreas,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $684.50.     E.    (9)    969132. 

A.  Oeorge  H.  Bnschmann,  2000  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $45,000.     E.   (8)    $15,000.01. 

A.  Monroe    Butler.    1801     Avenue    of    the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Oallf . 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,   1801   Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Robert  B.  B3rmes,  1514  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Ponim,  Inc., 
2408  Bast  76tb  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (0)    $300.     E.   (9)   $67.92. 


■?  A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  H.  Allen  Carroll,  1730  K.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
196  Broadway,  New  YOTk,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $115.60. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Assodatlon,  Post 
Office  Box  607,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.   (0)   $7,926.25.     E.  (9)   $1,133.86. 

A.  Donald  E.  Ch&nnell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)    $79.60. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)   $2,250. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
H.T. 

D.  (•)    $19,880.77.     E.   (9)    $903.20. 


A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
NY. 

D.   (6)   $19,880.77.     E.   (9)   $76.61. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
N.T. 

D.   (6)   $19,880.77.     E.   (9)   $63. 

A.  WUliam  F.  Claire,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.  122  East 
4ad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  E.  Clark,  Jr.,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  AssoclaUon,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Coles  ft  Ooertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Coles  &  Ooertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Navigation  System,  Inc..  Box  7, 
Agana.  Guam. 


A.  Bernard   J.   Cotiway,   211    East   Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  IDenfal  Association.  211   E:a8t 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $1,531. 


A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
Munsey  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Council  of  Stiite  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $931.40.     a.   (9)    $931.40. 


A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  8tates»Japan  T^ade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  I 

D.    (6)    $60.  I 

A.  Charles  A.  Darmell,  3129  Brereton  Court. 

Huntington.  W.  Va 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Wtorkers  International  As- 
sociation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Donald  8.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  C.I.T.  JnnanclRl  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  K.Y. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Guild  of  Prestrtptlon  Opticians,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenua  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  73*  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffla,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 
D.C.  I 

D.   (6)    $2,600.  I 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Plrkens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurtlng  Home  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Atenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.O. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffln.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,   New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffla  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association.  Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A.  Dawson,  GrllBa,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
D.C.  2401  Calvert  3treet  NW  .  WashlnKton. 
DC. 

A.  Dawson.  GrlfSo,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restsjurant  Association,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.   (6)   $3,750. 


A.  Dawson,  Oriflla.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  People  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Acacia  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  WasUlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,812.50. 

A.  Dawson.  GrUHi^  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  and  Fashion  Shop 
Association,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 


A.  Franklin  W.  Denlus,  Post  Office  Box 
1148,  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  E3ectrlc  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  k 
Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas   Tex 

E.   (9)   $1,024.84. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $553.14. 

A.  Harold  E.  Edwards,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D.   (6)    $3,370.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Post  Office 
Box  1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,250.     E.    (9)    $1,618.41. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $158.18.     E.    (9)    $13.87. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $406.89.     E.   (9)    $27.60. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Pefferman,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Mello  G  Pish,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,835.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  SUtion  C,  Atlanta,  Qa. 


A.  Morley  E.  Pox.  Hotel  Congressional,  800 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central     Arizona     Project    Association, 
Arizona  Title  Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)  $245.88.    E.  (9)  $156. 


A.  Milton  Frlcke,  PapUllon,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  David  C.  FuUarton,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
claUon,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $330. 

A.  William  A.  Geoghegan,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association. 
295  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Oereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Associadon,  1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,073.79.    E.  (9)  $577.21. 

A.  Ernest  aiddings.  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  Ex- 
ecutive Office.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,292.1B. 

A.  Robert  Gladwin,  Fruit  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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B.  Massachusetts   General   Hospital.   TmiX 
etreet.  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Olean  F.  Olezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association.     1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  GUqker,   1642  South  62d  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  John  A.  Ooenell,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,833.34. 

A  Lawrence  L.  Oourley,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Osteopathic  Association,   212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Clilcago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Englnemen,  15401  De- 
troit Avenue.  Lakewood,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $90,696.38.     E.    (9)   $90,696.38. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building, 

Boise.  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 


A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  BuUding.  Se- 
attle. Wash, 

B  Waslitngton  Railroad  Association.  302 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Btxild- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A.  Jerrj-  N.  Griffin.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Asso- 
ciation. Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grllfin.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Was.hlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2780,  Honolulu,  HawaU. 

A.  J.  S  Grigsby,  Jr.,  1103  Stahlman  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B,  Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
U03-1111  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  George  Gross,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $965.90.  l-,_, 

A.  J.  G  Hall,  General  Motors  Corp.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

B  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond.  1101  17th  Street 
fW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

iin,  ^^'^Portatlon  Association  of  America, 
1101  nth  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A-  William  B.  Hannan,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
«W..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Ufe  Convention,  211  East  Chl- 
«eo  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI 

O    (6)  $50.30. 

hL  2^1^^  -^   Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue. 
"«*  York.  N.Y. 

StL^?™ '^^^  Parents  Committee.  Inc.  20  E 
owset  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  and  the  sub- 


committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Pubhc  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  WasWngton.  DC 

D.   (6)  $875.     E.   (9)  $1,947.54. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendinger.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 

D.   (6)  $50.  " 

A.  Christopher  O  Henderson,  1341  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.   (6)  $656.     E.   (9)  $25. 

A.  Augustus  H.  Hewlett.  323  Dupont  Circle 
Buiiaing.  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  North  American  Association  of  Alcohol- 
Ism  Programs.  323  Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $150.    E.   (9)  $177.50. 

A  J.  J.  Hlckey,  405  Majestic  Building 
Chejfenne,  Wyo. 

B.j  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

A.  I  Carey  W.  Hllliard,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Aveniue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.|The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers' 
Assoiiatlon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Wasl^lngton.   D  C. 

D.    (6)    $406.89.     E.    (9)    $28.95. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle.  USMC 
(Reti) ,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. PC 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)   $1,166.67.     E.   (9)   $55.90. 

Frank   N.   Hoffman.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 


B. 


D. 

A. 
nue 

B. 
Park 

D 


United   Steelworkers   of   America.    1500 


Cominonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


(6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 

fW.,  Washington,  DC. 

The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $737.10. 


A. 
ver, 

B. 
Co 


urt 


Harold  A.  Hosier.  2240  Bell  Court.  Den- 

Oolo. 

International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Denver.  Clo. 


A 
Av 

B. 
1000 
DC. 

D. 


David    P.    Houlihan,    1000    Connecticut 
enue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

United    States-Japan    Trade    Council, 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

(6)    $50. 


A 

WasHl 

B 
Jollet 

D 


Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
ngton,  D.C. 
American     Institute     of     Laundering, 

m. 

(6)    $1,607.31. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor    Power    Equipment    Institute, 
Inc.,]400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Wasllngton.  D.C. 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
Boclailon,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington, 


A 

B 
D.C 


A.  Floyd  E.  Huffman.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  NsUonal  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $406.89.     E.    (9)   $61.10. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  OU  &  Refining  Co..  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oliio  Valley  Improvement  AsBoclation, 
Inc. 


A.  Meryle  V.  Hutchinson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,   10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,634.14. 

A.  Everett    Hutchinson,    839    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Inland  Steel  Co..  SO  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $2.51130. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $18,383.40. 

A.  International   Mailers  Union,  2240  BeU 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.   (9)    $528.43. 

A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackaon.  Jr.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Chas.   E.   Jackson,   715   Ring   Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $5. 

A.  Chas.   B.  Jennings.    1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1713 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.    ■* 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson.  1701  K  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chl> 
cago  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

D.   (6)    $472.50.     E.   (9)    $17.45. 

A.  Willis  Johnson.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Business  Information  Ser^ee.  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Charlie    W.    Jones,    1120    Oonneotlout 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc,    800 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $210.     E.   (9)    $35. 


A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Peace  Place, 

Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Bush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.   (9)    $32.48. 

A.  Allan  M.  Kearney,  1001  Broad  Street, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,  1001  Broad 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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A.  JerooM  J.  KMtiog.  100  Indiana  ATenua 
NW.,  Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Letter  Oaniera, 
100  Indiana  Avenxie  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

O.   (0)    »3.125. 

A.  Howard   B.  Keclt.   1801   Avenue  of  tbe 
Stare,  I/oe  Angelee,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Oo.,  1801  Avenue  of 
tbe  Stan,  Loa  Angelas,  Calif. 

■.  (0)  $800. 

A    Thomaa   John   ICehoe,    1004   Rookwood 
Road,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
E.   (9)    $930. 

A.  Robert   H.    Kellen,    25    East   Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Blayonnaise  and  Salad  Dreealnge  Insti- 
tute. 30  Bast  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Robert   H.    Kellen,    20    East    Cheetnut 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National     Preservers     Association,     25 
East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Ken   Kendrlck,   1030    lOth   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
D.  (6)    $2,288.05.     E.   (9)    $2,288.05. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The   Reuben   H.   Donnelley   Corp.,   28fi 
Bast  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (Q)   $100. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Time,    Inc.,    Rockefeller    Center,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $42.72. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
377  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   ($)   $437.50.     E.   (9)    $42.73. 

A.  Mr.  h  Idrs.  Harry  L.  Klngmon. 
D.   (6)    $1,860.     E.   (9)    $1,880. 

A.  WllUam  L.  Keller.  1018  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1816  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,300.     E.   (9)   $178.60. 

A.  Oennalne   Krettek,    300    C^  Street    BE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.   (9)   $4J)72.23. 

A.  Harnwn   C.   Kruse.   346   Market   Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $4,387.60.     E.   (9)    $4,268.43. 


B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Post  Office 
Box  381.  Washington,  P.C. 

D.  (6)    $586.50.  ■«£.    (9)    $125. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Laaseter,  Post  Office  Box  381. 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  Organization  of  professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Post  Office 
Box  381,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  i9)    $125. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrente.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  TrucJUng  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $27.65. 

A.  Robert  J.  Lelgtt.  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telepljone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $36. 

A.  Donald  L«rch  &  Co..  Inc..  1522  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DO. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Oo..  110  West  Slat  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $4,059.29.     t-    O)    $4,059.29. 

A.  John  J.  Llnnehan,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  Statee,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (!)  $523.38. 

A.  Donald  J.  Lipsatt.  1420  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  1010  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,107.12. 

A.  MaJ.  Gen.  George  O.  N.  Lodoen.  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  BE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Long.  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Mntlng  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America.  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $1,950.     E.  (t)  $1,988. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre.  Pauls  Valley.  Okla. 

B.  National  AssocHtion  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts.   League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovfe,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $294.75. 

A.  John  M.  Lumley.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,130.02.     E.    (9)    $690.63. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Eleventh  &  L  Build- 
ing. Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street.  San  F&nclsco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,812.50.    a.  (9)  $600.77 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Socony    Mobil    Oil    Co.,    Inc..    150   East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United    Steelworkers    of    America,    1500 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,370.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McParland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Education    Assoclatlop.    J201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,136.73.     E.   (9)   $59.31. 


A.  Uoyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  loc,  1736  D«8alee  Street  NW., 
WMhlngton,'  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,752.     E.    (0)    $648.66. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Las'eter,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  AuocUtlona,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,300.     B.    (0)    $536. 

A.  DUlard  B.  LaMeter,  Poet  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  C.  McCamant, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $300. 


1725  K  Street 


A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McOarry.  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  its  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

yK.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    82.095.29.     E.   (9)    $17.75. 


A.  J.  L.  McCaakiU.  1201   16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1301 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,300.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Colca-Cola  Co.,  Poet  Office  Drawer, 
1734.  Atlanta.  Oa. 


A.  William    H.    McLln,    1201    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,202.02.     E.   (9)    $189.28. 


A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 
Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ralph   J.   McNalr.   1701   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $206.93.     E.   (9)    $56.71. 


A.  Charles    R.    McNeill,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  60 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $40.48. 

A.  Shane    MacCarthy.    20    Chevy    Chase 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Indtistrles  of  America,  Inc..  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $475.     E.   (9)    $750. 


A.  David  M  Marsh.  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Insurance    Association,    110 
V.'llUam  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $15.32. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.    (61    $3,255.     E.   (9)    $204.11. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  Mid 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,625.     E.   (9)    $455. 

A.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Insti- 
tute. 25  East  Chestnut  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  OU  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  in- 
ternational  Union.  1840  California  Street, 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    »1.437.60.     B.    (9)    $327.50. 


A.  Robert  A.  Means.  1303  New  Hampehlre 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1343  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  716 
North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  '9i   $8,800. 

A  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)   $2,700. 
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A  M.  Barry  Meyer.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6)   $750.     E.   (9)    $1,194.20. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller.  918  16th  Street.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

.V  Claude  Mlnard,  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cnllf. 

A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell.  Post  Office  Box  486 
Taoe.  N.  Mex. 

A  Mobllehome   Dealers  National   Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
t.  (9)  $2,210.43. 

A  Willis  C.  Moffatt,  525  First  Security 
Building.  Boise,  Idaho. 

A  Joseph  E.  Moody.  1000  16th  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $625. 

A  Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr..  815  15th  Street  N.W., 
WaKhlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Himsiane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1266.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)   $306.86. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead.  Eiigene  Con- 
tinuation Center.  Eugene,  Oreg. 

A.  Curtis  Morris,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
inird  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
*»pciation,  304  West  58th  Street,  New  York. 

D-  (8)  $4,300. 

A-  John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street 
«W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

^  B  Bricklayers,  Masons  A  Plasterers  Inter- 
-atlonal  Union  of  America,  815  15th  Street 
•^w..  Washlneton.  D.C. 

°-  (6)  $2,660.     E.   (9)    $306.20. 

^-  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Station  C,  Atlanta. 

B^  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
n  ??^"  ^°''  ■'284.  Station  C,  Atianta,  Ga. 
D    (6)   »84.34.     E.    (9)    $144.07. 

A^  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
»w  Tort  N  T^  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 

p^Natlonal  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
j£^  W8  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 

*•  (9)  $1,379.17, 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $17,423.11.     E.    (9)    $12,429.27. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)    »658,367.90.     E.    (9 1    $12,471.65. 

A.  Kational  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
m..  aiid  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, O.c. 

E.  19)    $10,981.40. 


A. 
Inc.. 
1346 
D.C. 

D. 

A. 

1030 

D. 

A. 

3150 

D. 


Rational  Association  ^f  Social  Workers, 
E  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  'N.Y..  and 
ponnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

i 

16)    $2,490. 


National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
i5th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
(6)  $2,288.05.      E.   (9)  $2J288.05. 

National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
Spring  street,  Fiilrfax.  Va. 
(6)    $4,646.50.     E.   (9)   8901.93. 


A.  aatlonal  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $444,618.02.     E.    (9)    $13,654.12. 

A.  i'ational  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc., 
1000  I6th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (b)   $4,931.92. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1762  Church  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingtod,  D.C. 

D.  J6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $144.77. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
NeurMoglcal  Disorders,  c/o  Dr.  A.  B.  Baker, 
Div-lslin  of  Neurology,  University  of  Minne- 
sota  Hospital,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

E.  fb)   $5,000. 


A.  ?fatlonal  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. KJO  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Ijatlonal  Council  on  Business  Mall,  Inc. 
100  Viest  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
Ameripn  Mechanics.  3027  North  Broad 
Streetl  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (b)  $160. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Emplcjyee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road. 
Alametia,  Calif. 

A.  National  Cotinsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey!  Avenue  SE.,  Washingfton,  D.C. 

B.  qentral  Scientific  Co.,  1700  In-lng  Park 
Road,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (^)  $900.    E.  (9)  $142.99. 
i  

A.  Ifatlonal  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
JerseyJAvenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Qommlttee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $868.86.     E.  (9)  $196.71. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Profesalonal  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachuaetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $29,767.60.    E.  (9)  $3,465.60. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1787  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   («)   $124,783.18.     E.   (9)   $11,969.66. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
BuslneBsee.  Inc.,  820  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $31,087.66.     B.  (9)  $21,087.56. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Ine^  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnigton,  D.C. 
D.  (8)  $54,763.75.     E.  (9)  $28,853.27. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building.  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.     E.  (9)  $6,500. 

A.  National  Multiple  SclerosU  Society.  367 
Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   »571.04. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  Washing- 
ton Parking  Association.  Jefferson  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,666.86. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  ?^W..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $666".66. 

A.  National  Preservers  Association,  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

A.  National     Rehabilitation     Association. 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,713.     E.    (9)    $1,181. 


A.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,737.30.     E.   (9)    $7,891.98. 

A.  National    Small    Buslneee    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,562.62. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)    $12,083.46.     E.   (9)    $8,291.34. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

E.  (9)    $466. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $30,935.82.     E.   (9)    $3,997.92. 

A.  Edward  K.  Nellor,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $100. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Aasoclatiou  of  Machinists. 
Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.    (9)   $1,011.80. 

A.  Carl  E.  Newton.  2  Wall  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Corp.,  North  Station, 
Boston.  Mass. 

E.  (9)   (84.22. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Asso- 
ciation, Box  5425,  Raleigh.  N.C. 


A.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association. 
Post  Office  Box  2635,  Raleigh.  N.C. 
D.   (6)  $2,706.85.     E.   (9)  $600.36. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)  $1,300. 
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A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  OJl.O.  Sc  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.   (0)  »5,613.66. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employeee 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 
Office  Box  381.  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (8)  12,259.48.     E.   (0)  $982.02. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,230.65.     E.  (1,360.86. 

A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Kensington.  Md.,  and  llOfl  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1900  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (0)    (1,269.24. 


B.  The      Bermuda      Trade      Development 
Board.  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.    (6)    $1,666.     E.  (9)    $1.20.  ^ 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   (1,200. 


A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  534  Cooper 
Street.  Camden,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  (4,340.    E.  (9)  (3,446.78. 

A.  Joaeph  D.  Pbelan,  485  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
HIII  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 

D.   (6)    (3.000.     E.   (9)   (730. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  2700  Poshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.T. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
2T7  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Bruce   O.   Pike,   400   First   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (S)    (1,873.93.     E.   (9)    (11.60. 


A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   (1,000.     E.   (9)   (100.55. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C^^ 

B.  Bulk  Foo/t'SmiieTS.  Inc  .  311  California 
Street,  San  franclsct,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $900.     E.  (»)  $25. 

A.  Ragan   &  Mason.   900   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service  Inc.,   Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (B)    $27.47. 


A.  Gloria  Rlordan,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  Ragan  &  Masot,  900   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean   Line  Inc.. 
250  Park   AveiAie.   Hew   York.   NY. 

D.   (6)  $200. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Stlmson  Lumber  Co.  Post  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove.  Oreg. 

D.  (6»    $1,000.      E.    (9)    $142.94. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Elisabeth  von  Oberndorff,  200  East  66th 
Street.  New  York.  NT. 

E.  (9)    $244.58. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey.  239  Beach  Road,  Ala- 
meda. Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Strtet  New  York.  NY. 
E.   (9)    $17,530.87." 


A.  Lawrence  D.  tteedy,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $638.93. 

A.  R.  Peter  Regalado.  2519  Southern  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)   $15.     E.    (()   $213.50. 


A.  George  L.  Reld.  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Triicklng   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $799.98.      E.    (9)    $97.75. 


A.  Milton  M.  Plumb,  1639  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Switchman's  Union  of  North  America, 
8  Llnwood  Avenue.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Retail  Bakers. 

D.   (ff)    (646.13.     E.   (9)    (207.62. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers.      ^ 
D.   (8)   (23.64.     B.   (9)    (0.67. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Wublngton.  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Wholesale  Grocers. 
D.   (6)  (37.83.     E.  (9)  (14.38. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  H.  Rlchiurdson.  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 

D.   (6)   (37.50.    B.   (9)   (80.20. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (8)  (2.800. 

■>    A.  IUg»n  at  Mason.  000  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    (1,200.     E.   (9)    $180. 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.O> 

D.   (6)    $1,312.50.     E.   (9)   $72.93. 


A.  James     W.     Ulddell.     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $537.20. 

A.  Mrs,  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street. 
Manchester.  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

E.  (9)    $169.32. 


A.  James    W.    Rlddell.     731    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  PlnancKl  Corp.f  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James     W.     Rlddell.     731     Washington 
Building.  Washingten.  DC. 

B.  Indian    Sugar    Mills    Association,    Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A.  John  J.  Riley.  1925  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   (600.    E.    (0)    (40.58. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley.  519  Title  and  Trrist 
Building,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  California.  San 
Francisco:  Shell  OH  Co..  Mobil  OH  Co..  Rich- 
field Oil  Corp..  Tidewater  OH  Co..  Union  Oil 
Co..  Signal  OH  &  Gas  Co..  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
Texaco,  Inc..  all  Los  Angeles;  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co..  Midland.  Tex. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley.  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $2,569.30. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Wa.shington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Waslilngton.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,136.73.     E.   (9)    $280.04. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll.  491  NaUonal  Press 
BuHdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association ,  4B1 
National  Press  BuHdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $137.32. 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive. 
Shreveport.  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $575. 

A.  Sidley,  Austin,  Burgess  &  Smith,  1835 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago,  m. 

A.  Mllna  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^^ 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1 133  aw 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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^  J.  P.  Sommer,  31  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Columbus  Day  Committee, 
U16  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washlng- 
wn,  DC. 


A.  Marvin    J.    Sonosky,    1225    19th    Street 
yf! .  WMhmgton.  D.C. 


A.  W.    Byron    Sorrell,    1750    Pennsylvania 
Avecue  NT.\'..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mcbllehome  Dealers  National   Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  l\\. 

0.  (6)   $2,025.     E.   (9)    $185.43. 


A.  Southern  St.ates  Indtistrlal  Council. 
•.103-llil  St.ihlman  Building,  Nashrille, 
Tena. 

D.  (8)   $61,005.94.     E.    (9)    $5,088.78. 


k.  Lawrence  SpeSser,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Wis.'iington,  D.C. 

B.  .'American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


K.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  605  Third  Avenue, 
N'ew  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  605 
Th-rd  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  State  and  Federal  Relations.  National 
BdacaUon  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

E    i9)    $16,562.30. 


A.  Steptoe   &   Johnson.    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ha-Tillton  Watch  Co.  and  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Assocl.ition  to  Acquire  Compeixsatlon 
'X  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Okinawa. 

D.  (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    (200. 


A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association.  No.  2.  3-Chome.  Nlhonbashl, 
M'aromachl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

.\.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connectl- 
cjt  Avenue  NVV..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Tokyo.  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division.  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Inc. 
and  Imported  Footwear  Group.  National 
Council   or   American   Importers,    Inc..    N.Y. 

D-  (6|   ,$500      E.    (9)    $200. 


A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlngpr.  1000  Connecti- 
cut .Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Vinyl  Goods  Manuf.urturers'  As- 
sociation, n.  3-Chome.  Akasaka-Denmacho, 
Minato-ku.  Tokyo.  Japan. 

D    i6)   8500. 


A,  Nelson  A.  Stitt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-vTapan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $50. 

A.  PbHlp  W.  Stroupe.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $450. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600. 


A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  A  D  Sutton  &  Sons,  1  West  37th  Street. 

New  York.  N.Y. 
D    (6)   $1,200.  - 

A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
<^t  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Toyoehlma  &  Co.,  Inc..  303  Fifth  Aventie, 
"ew  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Oonnectl- 
"Jt  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unlone  Industralle  Prato.  Prato.  Italy: 
American  Textile  Importers  AssoclaUosi,  New 
rork,  N.Y. 

*•  (9)  $1,000. 
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A.  Barry  Sullivan.  536  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street.  Balti- 
more, Md. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.    (9)   $149.63. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen.  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.    (9)  $16.60. 


A.  Monroe     Sweetland.     1705     Murchlson 
Drive.  Burllngame,  Calif. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $335.     E.   (9)   $50. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Julia   C.    Thompson.    1030    15th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Nurses'  Association,   Inc..   10 
Coltunbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,100.34. 


A.  Eugene  M.  Thord,  277  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  InsiUTince  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Dwlght  D.  TowTisend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)   $1,500.     E.    (9)   $1,995. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  .America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
E.   (9 1    $56. 


A.  Richard    S.    Trlbbe,    1000    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  10  Richards  Road. 
Kans(s  Cltv.  Mo. 


A.  Paul    T.    Trultt.    1700    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Pood  Institute,   1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

E.   K9)    $1905. 


A.  Trustees  for  Conservation.  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  FYanclsco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $8,057.27.     E.   (9)    $3,816.86. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  1(6)    (2,619.     E.    (9)    $1,996.25. 

A.  tJnlted  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc.. 
321  ^est  44th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)    $1,285.05. 


A.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $41060.     E.    (9)    $410.60. 

A.  F.  Bourne  Upham  in,  1102  Ring  Build-  , 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Bviild- 
tng.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $580.  

A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn.  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co..  Charles  and 

Baltimore  Streets.  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Life    Convention.    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $63.     E.   (9)    (38.65. 


A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  U.S.A..  Inc.,  40 
G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc..  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $5,242.35. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walker.  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc..    805 

Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  (680.68.    E.  (9)  (103.86. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  i6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  (439.64. 

A.  Water  for  the  West,  485  NaUonal  Preos 

Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3,061.29. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $6,461.52.    E.  (9)  (91.35. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $6,461.52.    E.  (9)  $62. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
-America.  Inc..  360  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (6)  (6,461.52.    E.  (9)  (76.61. 


A.  The  Wheat  Users  Committee.  421  New 
Jersev  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  "(6)    (4.750.     E.   (9)    $31,235.99. 

A.  Don  White,  3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.   (6)    $881.25.     E.   (9)    (232.78. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will,  487  NaUonal  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  o* 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard. 
liOe  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  (3,375.    E.  (0)  (909.08. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  i  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  American     Hospital     Aaaoclatlon,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $1,271,63.     E.   (9)    H46.35. 

A.  Nathan    T.    Wolkomlr,    1737    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,   (8)    •4.307.73.     E.   (9)    $e25M. 


A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  afi  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,998. 


A.  Mr.  Lester  L.  Zosel,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  ol  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employes,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati 
Ohio. 


The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  aecond  calendar  quarter  1966: 

(Non. — The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.     In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Fn*  Om  Copt  Wrrn  tke  Sxchxtabt  or  thk  Sknatx  and  mx  Two  Copies  With  the  Clkrk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data 

Plack  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropkiate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Bojc  at  the  Right  of  the  'Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Pbxliminaxy"  Rzpost  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  •'%"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quaeteklt"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
^       figure.     Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required      The  first  additional  page  shoirid  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act 


Year:    19. 


RBPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Rbgulatxon  of  Lobbying  Act 


QUARTER 


Ist  ]    2d    1    3d      4th 


I  Mark  one  square  only) 


Non  ON  Item  "A".— (a)  In  Oeneral.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  .as  follows 

(l)^  "Employee",— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  la  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  * 

(11)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer".  V^lte  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  shduld  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  «nd  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individuai,  Piling: 

I.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  B  . — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  emplovers.  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  emplovers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  eacfc  member  Is  to  be  specified;  ibi  If  the  work  is  done  In  the'interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers'  —is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 

B.  EMPLOTn. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  cf  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  Of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e) , 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  ( Registration ) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly  '  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  liBoiBLATivx  INTEHKSTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  Connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (oi  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known,  ic) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (ai  Description,  ibi  quan- 
tity distributed:  (C)  date  of  distribution,  idi 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  .'is  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  K  this  la  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlci- 
p«t«a  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  al»o  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be 
II  thU  la  a  Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E  "  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a    Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a    "Quarterly"  Report^ 


AFFJDAVTT 

[Omitted  In  printing) 
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The  terri  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  taltie.  "When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attem  )tlng  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contrlbu  Ion,"  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  cont  act,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302 1  a )  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(bi  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employee. —  (1)  n  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  ezpendl- 
tures  are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  w  th  legislative  interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individui  Is. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  in  attempting  to  infl  lence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  lonnected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. -^Sovae  organlz^ions  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  SuiCh  organizational ake  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  13,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  reglirdless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(C)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5'"  (received  for  services)  and  '"D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements)  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Afore— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13  "  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts   (iNCLtrDiNc  Contributions  and  Loan^)  :  "^ 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  nui  ibered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Beceipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments 

2.  t Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  t Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  bs  a  gift 

4.  t Receipts   from   sale   of    printed    or   duplicated    matter 

5.  t Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  ttc.) 


6.  ( Total  for  this  Quarter   (Add  Items 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of 


8.  t Total   from 

and  "7") 

Loan,'!  Received 

"The  term  'contribution' 


Jan.    1   through   this   Qt  arter    (Add   "6 


" — Sec.  302(a) . 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "ves"  or  "no": 


"  through  "5") 
calendar  year 


Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 
9.  ( Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  Of  loans 

10.  $ -  -Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


12.  t "Expense  money' 

Quarter 


and  Relmburseme 


dt7 


14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 
loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

Attach  hetje^gplain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  thla 
page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount        Name  aiid  Address  of  Contributor 

{"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19.- 

$1,500  00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

$1 .785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2611  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


--) 


received  this 


$3.28500     Total 


Note  ON  Ittm  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  terii  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  pronjlse,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302ib|  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  EmPLdTEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expendlttires  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging, I  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection!  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every,  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Erpendttures  (other  than  loans) 
1   i---j Public  relations  and  advertising  servides 

2.  ^../. Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (either  than  Item 

"1") 

3   i Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  t Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5  * --Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utlUtl^,  etc.) 

6  t Telephone  and  telegraph 

"7   t Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8-  • All  other  expenditures 


®  ♦ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "'1"  through  "8") 

^  * --Expended  during  previous  Quarters  <tf  calendar  year 


^^-  • ToTAj.  from  January  1  through  this  Qfuarter  (Add 

and  "10") 


■9" 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(b). 

12  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:  Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank   Ave..  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15;     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,    D.C. — Public    relation* 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00     Total 


PAGE  2 
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A.  Prancla  L.  Adams. 

B.  Paclflc  Power  St  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)   1150.    E.  (9)  »29.76. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  CkMnmlttee  of  the  ConfltmoUon 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

E.  (0)    90.442.44. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  DeBales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,361.88.     E.   (9)    «5,861.85. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
4860  East- West  Highway,  Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Aasoclatlon,  Inc., 
Suite  409.  ARBA  Building,  525  School  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  "ntinsport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,838.48.     E.   (9)   $7,838.46. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  AcUvltlee  Committee, 
655  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,040.     E.   (9)   $1,215. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association,  1121 
NashvUle  Trust  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Aven\ie  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

A.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  26 
Mcljean  Boulevard,  Paterson,  N  J 

B.  (9)   $1,128.07. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $8,019.97. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of 
Necessity,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American    Farm    Bureau    Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
O.  (6)   $38,408.     E.   (9)   $36,405. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  816 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  (9)    $43,480.84. 

A.  AFL-CIO     Maritime     Conunlttee,     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (8)    $4,129.     E.   (9)    4,048.13. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musldans,  041 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $838,881.97.     E.   (9)  $8348.08. 

A.  Amerioai  Hotel  4k  Motel  Assodatloii.  221 
West  67th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Stnet  NW.,  Washington.  DO 
D.  (8)  $1,278.     B.  (9)  $1,276. 

A.  Amsrtcan    Insurance    Association     110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (8)  $6,063.     B.   (9)  $8,082. 
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A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway,  OambrlUs,  Md. 
D.   (6)  $2.     £.   (9)  $2. 

A.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  ChJcsago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $573.68.     E.   (9)    $47.50. 

A.  American  MedloBi  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $13,364.22. 

A.  American  Optc«ietrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West 
Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrcjve,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $5,903.32. 

A.  American  Ostedpathlc  Association,  312 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chleago,  111. 
D.   (6)   $800.21.     E.  (9)    $800.21. 

A.  American  Pareata  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  and  the  Sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Commission 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public,  Elementary,  and 
Secondary  Education.  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DX3. 

D.    (6)    $800.21.     E.   (9)    $800.21. 

A.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)    $4,763.     E.   (9)   $6,677. 


A.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $868.45. 

A.  American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $2,497.80.     E.    (9)    $2,497.80. 

A.  American  Restaurant  Institute,  1414  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $8,200.     E.   (9)    $7,716.89. 


A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenun 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  CooperaUve 
AssodaUon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash, 
ington,  DC.  ' 

D.   (6)    $150.  ^ 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr.,  1002  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  First 
National    Banlt   Building,    Montgomery    Ala 

D.    (6)    $135.     E.   (9)    $145.02. 

A.  Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rurai  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  AFI^-CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee,  llOO 
Boyle  Building.  Little  Rock,  Ark, 

B.  Class  I  railroads  operating  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.  (6)    $118.40.     E.   (9)    $640.51. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  I9th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  -» 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  680  Firth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $103.24. 


A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Aa- 
soclatlon,  2000   Massachusetts   Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,187.85.     E.    (9)    $1,187.85. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,350.     E.  (9)    $900. 

A.  American  Textile  Macliinery  Associa- 
tion, care  of  E.  C.  Connor,  224  Ellington 
Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $22.46. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Jotoiston  Buildine.  Char- 
lotte. N.C. 

D.  (6)    $12,536.95.     E.   (9)    $12,536.95. 

A.  American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)    $17,825.44.     ' 

A.  American  TrucKlng  Associations,   Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wfcshington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $15,226.87. 

A.  American  Wareliousemen's  Association 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washinrton 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,001.20.     a    (9)    $2,001.20. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Football  League,  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  T  Anderson.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2fll  West  33d  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 


I 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  390  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $76.20. 

A.  Carl  P.   Arnold,    1101   17th  Street  NW., 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,457.02. 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 
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A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $2,300.55.     E.   (9)    $2,300.55. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $525. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   DC. 
D.   (6)    $20,146.73.    E.   (9)    $20,146.73. 

A.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,205.53.     E.   (9)    $1,473.30. 


A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  RCA 
Building,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $220. 


A.    The  Association  of  Western  Railroad*, 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Robert    L.    Augenblick.    61    Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1725  DeSales  Street 
>-W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aero  Space  Services  Associa- 
tion, 1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $2,305.54. 

A.  Douglas  B.  Bagnell,  Post  Office  Box  486, 
Palrhope,  Ala. 

B.  Maine    Potato    Coimcil,    Presque    Isle. 

Maine. 
D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  Wtkshington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)    $2,800.     E.   (9)    $673. 


A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  American     Airlines,     Inc.,     1101     17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Baker,  McKenzie  &  Hlghtower,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mrs.  Celia  Marguils,  60  Belmont  Ave- 
nue, Bala  Cynwyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $10,650.     E.    (9)    $349.85. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wasliing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $237.75. 

A.  Donald    Baldwin,    1625    I    Street    NW., 

Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.;  Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
Railroad,  Chicago,  111. 

K.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington,  D.C. 
B   General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich, 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  N\V.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Roy  Battles,  532  Shoreham  Bxilldlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS).  532  Shoreham  Building,  Wasliing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Donald  S.  BeatUe,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As.soclatlon, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  WaslUngton,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $1,050. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,  1705  DeSalee  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $60. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler. 

B.  Industrial  Umon  I>e{>artment.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,491.     E.    (9)    $575.13. 


A.  James  F.  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $.'^.47. 


A.  J.  O.  Bellenger,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  ReUred  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $26.38. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Midi. 

D.   (6)    $5,250. 


A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 


A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colburn,  734  16th 
Street  N\V„  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. 

D    (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $16.50. 

A.  Raymond  Maxfleld  Barnes,  305  Com- 
monwealth Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Natiutil  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr 

D.  (6)   $244.     E.   (9)   $118.65. 

A.  Arthur  R,  Barnett,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

,,?;  ^'^'■'O'lal    Association   of    Electric    Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 
D-  (6)   $1,000.     E.    (9)    $45.50. 

A  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  RaUway  Carmen  of 
toen^.  4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

"•  (6)  $3,600. 

*«„^  «^'*^  Barthelmee.  2133  Wisconsin 
*»enue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
An,—  Insurance     Company     of    North 

*aerlM   1600  Arch  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

D.  (8)   $412.50.     E.   (9)   $158.10. 

i^nZ^^^^  B.  Barton,  632  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Ill  W^'^'^^  BuUders  &  Contractors.  Inc., 
west  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md 


A.  Andrew  J.  BlemiUer,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $5,266.     E.   (9)    $580.46. 


A.  Robert   J.   Bird,   918    16th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance'Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


A.  John   H.    Blvins,    1271    Avenue    of    the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $670. 


A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  406  Luhrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Paclflc  Oo..  66  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  RaUway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street.   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $431.96. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl.  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Wasmngton,  D.C. 


A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkwav. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $1,837.50.     E.    (9)    $1,540.16. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Committee  for  a  Reasonable  World 
Trade  Center,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $976.     E.  (9)  $28.33. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York  N.Y. 


A.    Book    Manufacturers'    Institute,    Inc., 
25  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  StaUon  Building,  Chicago,  ni 

D.    (6)    $450. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW.*, 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.  (9)   $116.16. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  620  Southern  Btilld- 
Ing,    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Bm- 
ployers.  620  Southern  Buiming,  Washington, 

D.  (6)   $1,249.75.    K  (9)  $27.46. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  325  Pioneer  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 325  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  428  South  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,263.71.     E.   (9)    $217.93. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Micliael  Ladney.  Jr.,  18125  East  Ten 
Mile  Road,  East  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  C. 
Burcham  Budd,  2700  Republic  National  Bank 
Building,  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.    (6|    $5,000.     E.    (91    $2. 

A.  Thomas  C  Brickie,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Mate- 
rial Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 


A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross  &  Gordon,  360 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,260.     E.   (9)    $342.40. 


A.  Bugene  P.  Boardman,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 946  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,487.     B.  (9)  $37. 


A.  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  1155  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.   (6)   $10.     E.   (9)   $1.60. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rltli, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  218  Fremont  Stares*, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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B.  California  Packing  Corp..  216  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    »750.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  Derek    Brooks,    1025    Vermont    Arenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $971.03. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers  of  America,  217-19  North  Sixth 
Street.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

E./(9)    $3,915.26. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Station 
Employes,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $10,908.71.     E.    (9)    $10,908.71. 

A.  J.  Robert  Brouse.  1030  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute.  1030  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $85. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin.  1025  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,437.50. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  St  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
laOO  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $1,461.27. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $748.    E.  (0)  $614. 

A.  Oeorge  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  13286.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $138.     E.   (9)   $81.87. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  64  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Ja(:k8onvllle,  Fla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  803  Rowelle  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

A.  Henry  M.  Buckman,  64  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District, 
dtlBens  Bank  Building,  Buimell,  Fla. 


A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  care  of 
Dreyfuss  &  Co.,  2  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $10.     E.   (0)   $63.68. 

A.  Oeorge  S.  BuUen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  B\illdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  Slst  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $70.16. 

~^""*  **■ 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  Weet  67th  Street. 
New  York.  N.T. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Serrloe,  260 
West  67th  Street.  Htm  York,  N.T. 

A.  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  021  Washington 
SoUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  Independent  Biul- 
nesB,  021  Washington  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  John  J.  Burk$,  Flnlen  Hotel,  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  Paclflc  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Poet  Of- 
fice Drawer   1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.    (9)    $425. 

A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bhort  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Letif  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Otlce  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky 

D.  (6)  $20,061  54.    jE.  (9)  $758.76. 

A.  Gustave  Bunaeister.  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DJC. 

B.  American  Pann  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  MasM,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,531.25     E.  (9)  $950. 


A.  David  Burpee,  Tordhook  Farms,  Doylee- 
town.  Pa. 

A.  Orrln  A.  BurrolPs,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,999.99. 

A.  Hollls  W.  Burl.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Asso<ilatlon  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1101  Itth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C  . 

D.  (6)  962.50. 


A.  Herbert  H.  Butler.  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $125.      E.    (9)    $688. 


A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  0|l  Co  .  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Robert  B.  Byrnfes.  1514  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  75th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6l   $300.     E.  (0)   $65.40. 


A.  C.  O.  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (6)  $760.20.    E.  (9)  $80. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washlntgon.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (8)  $365. 

A.  Carl  C,  Campttell,  Ring  Building.  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Natlorua  Cotttn  Cotxncll  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $37.50. 

A.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  805  Roselle  Street.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  Marvin  Caplaa,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Unlcn  Department.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,704.50.     E.    (0)    $96.87. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Cafipne.  the  Farragut  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee    ot    E^xrofjeon    Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe. "London.  E.C.  3.  England. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $210.31. 


A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


A.  James  R.  Games,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash-^ 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,200. 


A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlnetoa 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $209.27. 


A.  Robert     S.     Carr.     1220     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8323  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  H,    Allen    Carroll,   1730   K   Street  NW , 
Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $115  50. 


A.  Blue  A.  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Panners 
Union) ,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver.  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,818.51.     E.   (9)   $236.74. 


A.  Eugene   C.   Carusl,   1629   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Central     Arizona     Project     Association, 
1124   Arizona    Title    Building.    Phoenix.   Ariz 
D.    (6,1    $41,515.      E.    (9)    $27,505.61. 


A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $37. 


A.  Alger  B.  Chapman.  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street, 
New   York,   NY. 

B.  New    York    Stock   Exchange.    11   Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James  W.  Chapman.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $2,708.50. 

A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  425  lath 
Street   NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co..  Poet  Office  Box  6554. 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $207.87. 


A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  425  18th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  189-141  Prank- 
lln  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $5,551.26.    E.  (9)   $367.90. 


A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  425  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car,  S.  A.  de  C.  v.,  Balderae  36— Primer  Pl*o, 
Mexico  D.  F..  Mexico. 

D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.    (9)    $36.40. 


A.  Charitable  Contributes*  Association,  100 
Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown.  Pa. 

A.  Oeorge  C.  Cheek,  1119  A  Street.  Tacoma. 

TIT  act  Vi 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,   Tacoma,  Wash. 

D.  (fl)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $868.45. 
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A.  A.  H.   Chesser,   400   First   Street   NVT., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Ballroad  Trainmen. 
B.  (8)  $100. 


A.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Pennsylvania  Avenue.   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)    $2,295.18.     E.   (9)    $4,169.84. 

A.  Edwin  Chrtstlanson. 

B.  The  Fanners'  Educational  and  Co-oper- 
ative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.. 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
.toerica,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
K.Y. 

D.   |6)    $33,072.30.      E.    (9)    $805.87. 


K.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
.'Imenca.  luc,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $33,072.30. 


K.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Alien  C.  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue'  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,225.     E.    (9)    $64.89. 


A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Oc.  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Cfcil- 
c&go.  111. 


A.  Roger    A.    Clark.     1730    K    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Conference  of  America,  1100  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Cay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. Post  Office  Box  13125.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
E.  (91    $908.23. 


A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
iCCBSi,  532  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6i    $2,000. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.T. 

E.  19)   $23.85. 


A  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
B.  Tile  American  Tobacco  Co. 
D-  (6)   $125.     E.   (9)    $127.67. 

A   Earle  C.  Clements.   1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
"•  (6)   $125.     E.   (9)    $127.67. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.   1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B-  Uggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
"•  (8)   $125.     E.   (9)    $127.67. 

w^v,f*^'^  C    Clements.   1735  K  Street  NW., 
"ashlngton.  D.C. 

B.  P.  Lonuard  Co. 

D-  (6)   $125.     E.   (9)    $127.67. 


Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

(6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $127.67. 

Earle  C.  Clements,   1735  K  Street  NW., 


B. 
D. 

A. 

Was^iington,  D.C. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
(6)    $126.      E.    (9)    $127.67. 


A.!Earle  C.  Clements,  1738  K  Street  NW., 
Was|klngton.  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.jClay  L.  Cochran.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Wasilngton.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.i(6)    $1,885.39.     E.   (9J    $236.76. 

A.  .Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway.  New  York, 

N.Y.  I 

B.i Committee  for  a  Reasonable  World 
TradJB  Center,  460  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $36.57. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  jlnvestment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broajlway.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  jJoeeph  Cohen,  National  Press  Btiildlng. 
WasUlngton.  D.C.   . 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Drug^sts.  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  1(6)    $750. 

i  

A.  icoles  &  Qroner,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Task  Force  of  Smafl  American  Shlp- 
builcfcrs.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  j(6)    $1,250. 

A.  IColes  &  Goertner.  ■  1000  Connecticut 
Aveniie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  jCommittee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers. Inc..  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New 
York]  N.T. 

A.  klarvln  K.  Collie.  2201  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  JArthur  Andersen  &  Co..  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  1(6)    $29,000.     E.   (9)    $8.894i20. 

A.  jJ.  L.  Collier.  Jr..  2000  Massachusetts  Av- 
enue KW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  jThe  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusette  Avenue  NW., 
W^ash|ngton,  D.C. 

D.  i(6)    $212.50. 

A.  fcoUler.  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Streel  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  1(6)   $200. 

A.  pommittee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal.  900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  rg*    $211.07. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
merclil  Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing. 5)  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  6)   $50. 

A.  I  ;ommlttee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market. 
Inc..  i725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  9)    $1,400.84. 

A.  1  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Plnac  dng,  149  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
6)    $192,600.     E.   (9)    $9,632.02. 


D. 


Wash 


A.  U.   T.  Compton,  018    16th   Street  NW.. 


ngton.  D.C. 


A./»aul  B.  Comstock.1771  N  Street  NW., 
Wash:  ngton.  D.C. 

B.  1  rational  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  ir  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Raymond    F.    Conkllng,    136    East    42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  136  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $160.     E.   (9)    $71.30. 

A.  John   D.    Conner.    1625    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc..  3S 
West  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert   J.    Conner.   Jr.,    17(X)    K   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler      Corp.,      341      Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $206.     E.   (0)    $46. 

A.  EMward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  J.    Sillton    Cooper,    200    C    Street    SB„ 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    WaU 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  J.    Milton    Cooper,    200    C    Street    SB., 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Wln8ton> 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper.  1726  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paclflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Markst 

Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,650.     E.   (9)  $2,429.75. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  239,  Ports- 
mouth, US.. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $1,486.38. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1826  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1477  West 
Penden  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $16.86. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $6,250.     E.   (0)  $23.60. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries.  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Council    of   Profit   Sharing   Indtistrles. 
1145  Munsey  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomia.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Wasliington.  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association,  123 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1(XX)  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard,  Miami  Beach. 
Fla. 

E.    (9)  $32.35. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Am^ican  Com  Millers  Federation,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 38  Weet  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Edsall  Lee  Couplln,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  Michigan    Hospital    Serrloe,    441 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,650.     E.   (0)   $56. 
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A.  Covington  &  Biirllng,  701  Union  Truet 
Building,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
AMOClatlon,  1600  Maasacbufletta  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Tnut 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 
•  B.  Lightweight  Agg?«gatee  Percentage  De- 
pletion   Committee,    Poet    Office    Box    9138, 
Blcbmond,  Va. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Triist 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  MoUer,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associ- 
ation, 2189  Wisconsin  Avenue  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Bxirllng.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Wasblntgon,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  600  TJaUJp.  Street, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  (0)  MS.ie. 


A.  Robert  B.  Cronln,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Asaodatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  H.  C.  Ootty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
L  Washington,  D.C: 

B.  National    Association    of    Wool    Manu- 
facturers, 386  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 

N.y. 

D.  (6)  11.500. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,  1614  20th  Street 
NW:,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Fish  Meal  &  Oil  Association, 
1014  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    (150.     S.   (9)    (37.50. 


A.  John  T.  Curran,  906  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,260.    E.   (9)  (2,145.87. 

A.  John  R.  Dal  ton,  1608  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  mtematlcmal  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^ 

A.  F.  Olbaon  Darriaon.'  Jr..  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  New  Ycrk  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  O.  Datt.  42S  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amerioan  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plasa.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $837.60.    K.   (S)  (21.38. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davlee,  69  East  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago,  QI. 

B.  Amerioan  Meat  lostltuta,  60  last  Van 
Buren  Street,  OtUcago.  HI. 

D.  (6)   (687.60.     K.   (0)   (314.88. 


A.  Charles     W.    Davis,     1     North    LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Chicago   Bridge   &   Iron   Co.,    901    West 
22d  St.,  Oak  Broolc,  HI. 

A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  El. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  lU. 

E.    (9)    $977.31. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  601   Ross  Avenue,  Mart, 
Tex. 

D.   (6)    $183.     E.   (9)    $183. 


A.  Donald     S.     Dawson,     723     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial     Corp.,    650     Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  II. Y. 

A.  Donald     S.     Dawson.     723     Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  %stem.  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Preacrtptlon  Opticians,  1250 
Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750. 

A.  Dawson,  Qrlffla.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 

Washington    Building.    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Admiral  Time,  Ind.,  Belalr  Time  Corp., 
and  Unltime  Corp..  St.  Croix,  V.I.,  and  Multi- 
Jewel    Corp.,   St.    Thomas,   V.I. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffia.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 
DC.  j 

D.    (6)    $2,500.         I 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffia,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuitlng  Home  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Apenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Dawson.  Orlffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington   Buildlftg,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  C.IT.    Plnancliil     Corp.,    650    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  MY. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffla.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agency  Division).  Calcutta,  India. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffla,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  BulldlnE,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
D.C,  2401  Calvert  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffla.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Buildlag.  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  WSshington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffla,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Acacia 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  and  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.,   Washington.  DC. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffla.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop 
Association,  St.  ThoKiaa.  Virgin  Islands. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1518  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 


B.  Responsive  Environments  Corp    21  Eut 
40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver  Colo- 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC       ' 

D.    (6)    $1,875.      E.    (9)     $223.47. 


A.  L.    E.    Dellke,    163-165    Center   Street 
Winona.  Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion.  163-165   Center  Street.  Winona    Mian 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 


A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 


A.  James   J.   Delaney.   Jr  ,    1003   Lancaster 
Drive,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,  DC. 


A.  Milton  C.  Denbo,  1341  New  Hampshire 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  Inc., 
4432  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

E.    (9)    $5. 


A.  Ma.x  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  .NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.    (6)    $675. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  900  ITth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,300.  — 


A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,762.50.      E.    (9)    $345  61. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standaxdi 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $581.53. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  National 
Service  He.adquarters.  1701  18th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  1425  Ewt 
McMillan   Street.   Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $7,375.      E.    (9)    $769.11. 


A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $20.45, 


A.  District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  710  PennsylvanU 
BuUdlng,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,228.60.     E.   (9)   (1,228.60. 

A.  District  Lodge  44,  lAM/AW.  AFL-CIO. 
400  First  Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $12,113.71. 


A.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Traw» 
Union.  100  Indiana  Avenue.  Washington, 
DC. 
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B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street,  NW..  Washington,   DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,562.     E.   (9)    $615.31. 


A.  William  C.  Doherty,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mall  Order  Association  of  America,  612 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ill. 

A.  William  C.  Doherty,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Uniform  Manu- 
facturers, 112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
NT. 


A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $250. 


A.  J.  Dewey   Dorsett.    110  William   Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $150.  I 

A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  .\merlcan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $173. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ligton,  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  F 
Street  XW..   Washington.   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,420.43.     E.  (9)  $135. 


A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1618  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  P.  Doherty,  816  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Was^iington,  D.C. 

B.  Americiin  Hotel  &.  Motel  Association,  221 

West  57th   Street,    New    York,    N.Y 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  P.  Frederick  Dryer,  3911  Madison  Street, 

Hyattsville,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $74.62. 

A.  Evelyn   Dubrow,    1710    Broadwav,    New 

York,  NY. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,715.44.      E.     (9)     $2,236.18. 

A.  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  1200  18th  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington.    D.C. 

E.  i9)  $260. 

A.  Frederick  G.  Dutton,  844  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D   (6)   $3,280.     E.   (9)    (491.90. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrj-sler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetta  Ave- 
aue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D-  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  (100. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
uonaectlcut  Avenue  NW„  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrlich.  1000  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
iiue  NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 
in^  ^  Transport  Association  of  America, 
^uw  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

D-  (6)   $516.25.     E.   (9)    (332.25. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  ^6)    $1,625.     E.    (9)    $142.08. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  V.'iShlngton.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  6025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  1025 
Vernaont  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $50. 


A.  Ely    &    Duncan.    1200    TOwer   Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,100. 


A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2065.  Henderson,  Nev. 

D.    (6j    $2,700.     E.    (9)    $60.41. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Calif. 

D.    (Q)    $1,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building. 
W.Tshlngton,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  ill  North  Hope  Street, 
Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $2,400.       • 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Wxshhigton,  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Califl 

D.   (6)    S1.200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 

Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District,  3700 
Charleston  Boulevard,  Las  Vegus,  Nev. 

D.   (G)    $2,700.     E.   (9)    $35.23. 


A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Wa.shlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  809  South 
Broadwav.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $6,115. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  202  National  Press 
Building,  W.ishlngion,  DC 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Inc.,  202  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley.  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
BanlM,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D,    (6 1    $768.     E.    (9)    $71.67. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation. 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.   (9)    (922. 


A.  Ethyl  Corp..  611   Madison  Office  Build- 
ing, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington    DO. 
E.   (9)    (800.75. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6 1    $2,050.      E.    (9)    $25.25. 

A.  Family  Tax  Association.  100  Old  York 
Road,  Jenklntown.  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $100. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America  (NaUonal  Farmers 
Union  ! .  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,   (6)    $50,940.79.     E.   (9)    (21,46«.28. 


A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    (600. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Clilcago,  III. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,   1001   Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cit.zens    Foreign    Aid    Committee,    1001 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Uncoln  Street.  Boe- 
ton.  Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Aseocla- 
tlon,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $4(.>0.     E.    (at    $103.43. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  (170. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1701  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Roger  Plemmlng,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $7.17. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

E.  (9)    (1,200. 


A.  Florida     Inland     Navigation     District, 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla, 


A.  Cordon  Forbes.  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.    (6 1  $500.    E,  (9)  $1,807.14. 

A.  James  W.  Fortstel.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636 
North   Deartiorn  Street.   Chicago,  HI. 

D.    <6)    $1,612.50.     E.  (9)    (83.32. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  and  195  Broadway  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $180. 


A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  195  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
195  Broadway,   New  York,  N.Y 

D.    (6)   (379.44. 
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A.  Robert  W.  Prase,  1820  Jefferson  Pl&ce 
NW^  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Ino,, 
1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (M)   |3,aS0.     K.   (9)   $4,483.86. 

A.  R.  Frank  Prazler,  1156  16tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal    Broiler    Council,     1160    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $338. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1636  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bool»^  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  26 
West  43<1  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  PhlUp  P.  Frledlander,  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  Retreaders  As- 
■odstlon.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, T>X!. 

D.   (6)  $76.     E.   (9)  $6. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Friedman,  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.  OolodetB  &  Co.,  130  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  _-, 

D.  (fl)  $100.  ^ 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  Nations^  Legls- 
l*Uon,  346  Second  Street  NK.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

D.  (fl)  $39,178.     E.   (9)  $13,000. 

A.  Oarrett  Fuller,  838  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Steamship  Co.,  1310  Stand- 
ard Plaza,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  John  Baxter  Funderburk.  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m, 

D.  (6)  $600.  J 

A.  Qadaby,  Magulre,  Hannah  &  Merrlgan. 
729  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cranbar  Corp,  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico. 
D,  (6)  $3,906.    E.  (9)  $106.63. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1611  K  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co..  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (8)  $600.     E.   (9)  $1,368,70. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $6.36. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  Post  Office  Box 
681,  AmarlUo,  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $401.98.     B.  (9)  $401.98. 

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates.  636  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  685 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago   ni 

D.  (8)  $170. 

A.  Joseph  S.  om,  18  East  BroMl  Street. 
Columbus,  Ohlc 

B.  The  Ohio  RaUroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.   (8)   $1,376.     E.   (9)    $123.87. 

A.  Heal    P.    GUIen,    1712    O    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
O  Street  NW,  Washington.  DO. 

A.  Olnsburg  *  Peldman,  1  Furagut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The    Meyercord  •  Co.,    5328    West    Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  Glnsburg  &  feldman,  1  Parragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  ABSociatlon  of  Tobacco  Dis- 
tributors, 360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $566.35. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmanji,  306  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Reel  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Inc.,  309  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glaamanli,  306  Southern  Build; 
Ing,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  Htteburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  PhUlp  M.  Gllck,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants,  710  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,228.60.     E.  (9)  9310. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Olldea,  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  DUtUlery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio, 

A.  Don  A.  GoodaU,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  UB.A. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Gcuriey,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  Government  Employes"  Council,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  WSshlngton,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $11,645.59.     t,   (9)   $4,762.19. 

A.  Grain  St  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Polger  Bullying,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $48. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemea,  15401 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakevood.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $34,209.68.     t.   (9)    $34,209.68. 


A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1713  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  ai39  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associ- 
ation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  i  /-^ 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washlngtoti.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $226.     E.   (9)    $372.64. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building. 
Bolbe,  Idaho 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood.  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association.  302 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  TSJ3  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  ItaOiaon  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin.  723  Washington  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  jk  Accident  Asgo- 
ciatlon.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  723  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2780,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  J.  S.  Grlgsby,  Jr.,  1103  Stahlman  Build- 
ing. Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  StAjthern  States  Industrial  Council 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Bmiding.  Nashville 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $2,400. 

A.  Ben  H.  OuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Aasocla- 
tlon  and  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting 
Co. 

D.    (6)    $4,100.     E.    (9)    $1,800. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secvirltles  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $216.51. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,225.     E.   (9)   $64.30. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  Randolph  M.  Hale,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Andrew  G.  Haley.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,'  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (61    J267.77. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  J.  Q.  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  Wilfred  H.  Hall,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

E.    (9)    $1,562.50. 


A.  E.   C.    HallbeA,    817    14th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  CTerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,874.70. 


A.  Hamel,   Morgan,   Park  &   Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  Jt  Saunders, 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


B   ComlBlon  Naclonal  Para  el  Estudlo  de  la 
Cafia  y  el  Azucar,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 


A   Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saimders,  888 

nth  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
B  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1660, 

BaHersfield.  Calif. 
D    i6i    $900. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 

ITth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lake   Carriers'   Association,  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

K.  Hamel.   Morgan,   Park   &  Saunders,  888 
ITth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
B.  Watklns  Products,  Inc.,  Winona,  Minn. 


B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Rocid,  Lexington.  Ky. 

D.  ^1    $600.     E.   (9)    $18.30.. 

i  

A.  j(ohn    C.    Hazen     1317    F    Street    NW., 
Washthgton,  D  C 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  Wipst  31st  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

E.  (»i    $71.80 


A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,   1200   17th  Street 
NW, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council   of   Parmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4,000.02.     E.    (9)    $164.93. 


A,  William  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Br.'ce   N.   Harlow,    1730  K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufactxirlng 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

E.  (9)   $196. 

A.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Women's    Christian    Temper- 
ance Union,  1780  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 

m. 

D.  (6)   $797.49.     E.   (9)   $360.24. 


A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
yw.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,    311    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D    i6i    $64.93. 


A.  L.    James    Harmanson,    Jr.,    1200    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $321.10. 

A.  Herbert   E.   Harris   II.    425    13th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $1,875. 

A.  R   A.  Harris,  38  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway   Progress    Institute,    38   South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D    (61    $3,750. 


A    Burr    P     Harrison,    Graichen    Building. 

Winchester,  Va. 
B.  Savase  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass..  et  al. 
E.  (9)    $33.34. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, ItOl  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Patrick    B.    Healy.    30    P    Street    NW., 
Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Rational  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $83.96. 


A.  John  W.  Hight,  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $100. 

A.  Norman  Hill. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $801.60. 


A.  Robert  W.  Healy,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

Jeorge  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Ave- 
lew  York,  N.Y. 

lerlcan  Parents  Conunlttee,   Inc.,  30 

et    NW,.    Washington.    DC.    and    the 

imlttee   Bipartisan   Citizens   Commlt- 

^r   Federal   Aid   for   Public   Elementary 

condary  Education,  2107   Davenport 

NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

A.  Kit  H  Havnes,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tlves,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays,  380  Union  Station 
BuIIdlnE,  Chicago,  Hi. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
»4  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  lU. 

A  Hays  &  Hays,  920  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  feobert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  1(6)    $876.     E.   (9)    $2,274.19. 

A.  kenneth  G.  Heisler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Katlonal  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, t)  C. 

D.   (6)    $700. 

A.  Christopher  O.  Henderson.  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $550.     B.    (9)    $25. 

:..  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)   $404.65. 


A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  NY. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Btilld- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washmgton,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms.  Westfleld.  Mass.,  et  al. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham 
Building.   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $39.69. 

A.  Augustus  H.  Hewlett,  323  Dupont  Circle 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  North  American  Association  of  Alco- 
holism Programs,  323  Dupont  Circle  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $175.     E.  19)    $207.50. 


A.  Hill    &    Knowlton.    Inc..    150    East    42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  Brig.  Gen  James  D.  Hlttle.  USMC 
(Ret.),  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washlng- 
tlon.D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stat«s. 

D.   (6)    $1,166.67.     K.   (9)    $64.80. 


A.  Lawrence    S.    Hobart.    919    18th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $425. 

A.  Claude   E.   Hobbs.    1635   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  8  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $130. 


A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  607  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Conmiittee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  E>es  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.   (9)  $468.50. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Product  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.   (9)    $91.85. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  Kaiser  Center. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,950.    E.   (9)  $430.88. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America,  Clayton,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $108.60. 

A.  FuUer  Holloway.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6>    $9,900,    E.   (9)    $932.92. 


A  Lee  B.  Holmes.  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $12.06. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..    Washington,   D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $2,078.68. 

A.  Roland  S.  Hornet,  Jr, 

B.  Cleary,  Gottnvb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

A.  Edwin    M.   Hood,    1730   K   Street   NW., 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Denald    E.    Horton,    223    West   Adams 

Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  P'roaen  Food 
Packers,  919  18tb  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


_        } 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  DlBabled  American  Veteraiu,  1426  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.   (8)   $4,376.     E.  (9)   $769.11. 


A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  leth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gaa  Aaoodatlon  of 
America,  918  leth  Street  NW.,  Waahlnrton. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $362.60. 

A.  Mr.  James  W.  Hunt,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Everett    Hutchinson,    839    17th    Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Philip    A.    Hutchinson,    Jr.,    1738   New 
York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1736  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $891.53. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Poet  Office  Box  2256, 
WashlngtoQ,  D.C. 

B.  Hugo  W.  Zugnonl,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $6. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2256, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $457, 

A.  Prank  N.  Ikard,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y, 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,   135  East 
11th  Place.  Chicago,  111. 
E.    (9)    $1,663.37. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Prult  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,227.60. 

A.  Industrial  Uidon  Department,  APL-CIO, 
816  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $8,676.12.     E.   (9)    $8,676.12. 

A.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

X.   (9)   $1,450.89. 

A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
aOOO  K.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  International  Armament  Ct)«Q.,  10  Prince 
Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 

E.  {»)  $l.j500. 

A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturtt-s  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $2,975. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Leasors  Association,  Inc.,  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $1,590.22.     E.   (9)   $15,177.42. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
N.O. 

D.   («)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $237. 

A.  Japanese  American  Clttzena  League,  1634 
Post  Street,  San  Prandsoo,  Calif. ' 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Poet  Office  Box  1924 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 


B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Supervl- 
sors,  Poet  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D  C 
D.   (6)    $4,374.51.     t.   (9)    $37.19. 

A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Ilectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Chas.  B,   Jennlags,   1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Splnks  Clay  Co.,  Paris.  Tenn..  et  al, 

A.  Glendon  E,  Johneon,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chlcao,  El. 

D.    (6)    $428.75.     E.    (9)    $28.50. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson, 

B.  The  Farmers'  EttucatlonaZ  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve   Union   of   America    (NaUonal   Farmers" 
Union),  1575  Shennaa  Street,  Denver,  Colo 
and  1012  14th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $3,284.67.     3.   (9;    $191.85. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  1615  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

A.  Willis  Johnson.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Business  InformtUon  Service,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Mlllc  Industry  Foundation 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Qpo.  Bll.^s  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

D.  (6)    $220.      E.    (9)    $7460. 

A.  L.  -Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  AssociaUon  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $16. 

A.  Allan  M.  Kearnsf.  1001  Broad  Street, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co,  1001  Broad 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $634.      E.    (9)    $444.63. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.   (6)    $3,125. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  400  Polger  Bulldine 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  NaUonal  Associa- 
tion, 400  Polger  Building,  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)    $48. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Loe  Angeles.  Calli 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  W.   M.    Keck.   Jr.,    1801   Avenue   of  the 
Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $275. 
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A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  25  East  Ch(«tn<,t 
Street,  Chicago.  111.  Chestnut 

B  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute 
25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  25  East  rh«tn„* 
Street.  Chicago,  III.  Chestnut 

B.  Natloual  Preservers  AssociaUon  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    ^^""*"« 

B.  American    Machine    Tool    Distributors- 
Association,  1500  Masachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

A.  John   T.    Kelly.    1155    15th   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
Uon. 

A.  Thomas    A.    Kelly,    1625    I   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  As.'^ociation  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)    $2,112.50. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafritz  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay    Ohio 
E.   (9)    $109.45. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr..  400  First  Str»et 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway   Labor   Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.    (6)    $635. 

A.  Peter   B.    Kenney,    1725   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Broadcasting     Co.,     Inc      30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  F.  Kenney,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Reuben    H.    Donnelley    Corp.,    235 
Esist  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6).  $300.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  W.Tshlngton,  DC. 

D.   (6»    $300.     E.   191    $100. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Time,     Inc.,     Rockefeller    Center,    New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $300.      E.    (9)    $100. 


A.  Thomas  John  Ketioe  &  Associates,  1904 
Rockwo«d  Road.  Silver  Spring,  Md 
E.   (9)   $990. 


A.  William  J.  Kerwln,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
W;ishlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (61    $1,000. 

A.  John  L.  KUcullen,  910  17th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kllev,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  & 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.  (9)  $826.87. 


A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  BuUdinc 
Washington,  D.O. 


B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  ( 6 1  $750. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.  (61  $2,110.    E.  (9)  $2,110. 


A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 


A.  Clifton  Klrkpa trick,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Pxt  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  TeniL 

D.  i6)  $690.     E.  (9)   $83.89. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
A;ientown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

D-i6)  $46250.    E.  (9)  ?337.91. 

A  Ralph  W.  Little. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 

Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacttirers 
Association,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America,  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Hoffman  Estates 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

.V  John  D.   KnodeU,   1730  K   Street-  NW., 

Wishington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Hou.s ton,  Tex 

E.  (9)  $1,204.54. 

A.  Robert   M.    Koch,    792    H   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Instltut-e,  Inc  702 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

E.  (91  S45.25. 


A.  Reed    E.    Larson,    1900    L    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Right    To    Work    Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,   1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation,   1712   G  Street  NW.,   Washington, 

A.  L.   Edward   Lashman,   815    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Cen- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

D.    (6)    $8,562.     E.    (9)    $763.75. 


A.  Edith    M.    Lesser,    2924    Rlttenhouse 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington    Home    Rule    Conunlttee, 
924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (61    $1,039.98. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,     635 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (61    $412.50.     E.   (9)    $15.30. 

A.  Morris    J.    Levin,    1632    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,500 


A.  William  L.  Kohler,   1616  P  Street  NW 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  -American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

0-  (6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $275.65. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse,  245  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
-■^'ee!,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D    (5)   $2,778.75.     E.   (9)    $3,183.73. 

A.  y.oyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street 
•vw..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
waerica,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
*as.i!agion,  D.C. 

0-  l6)  $4,752.    E.  (9)   $604.35. 

A  June  Kysllko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
"Mhington.  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
^lation.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

■;tL.^v^""  ^"'"^'^^  of  Middle  West.  1155  15th 
^  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  11  South 
''^aUe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

^  }^°J'-'^:^^^gement  Maritime  Commlt- 
«^  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

°'  (6)    $8,460.     E.    (9)    $6,951. 

i^^^^^?'  ^'^ternatlonal  Union  of  North 
JJ^nca,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

^-  (9)   $9,699.57. 

Utt  ^^?^'  Pol'^cal   AcUon   League,   905 
n  ^^  '^^-  Washington,  D.a 
"■  (6)   $7,858.81.     E.   (9)    $6,850. 


A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $525. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  Poet  Office  Box  381 
Washington,  DC. 

__  B.  Organization  of  Professional  Emplovees 
of  the  tJ  S.  Department  of  Acrlculture,  Post 
Office  B«x  381,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.  (9)   $125. 

A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.  (6)  $312.50.    E.  (9)  $44.60. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
W.ishington,  D.C 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.  (6)   $1,200.    E.  (9)   $66. 

A.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  A.ssoclatlon  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc..    836    Southern    Building,    Washington, 

D.  (6)  $36.25.    E.  (9)  $108. 

A.  Leonard  F.  Lee.  402  Solar  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $58. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  .  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $2,337.    E.  (9)  $123, 

A.  Legislative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $5,365.36. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  E.  I^ltz.  Inc..  468  Park  Avenue  touth 
New  York.  NY. 
E.  (9)  $4,830.42. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  38  South  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $9,249.96.  _/•>  '" 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1632  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Hal  Levshon,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $1,429.36. 

A.  Lightweight  Aggregates  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  Post  Office  Box  9138, 
Richmond,  Va. 

E.  (9)    $4,147.36. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $362.50.    E.  (9)  $17. 


A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741   DeSales   Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   l6)    $4,375.     E.    (9)    $1,309.94. 

A.  Zel  E.  Llpsen,  1925  K  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,575. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,031.25      E.    (9)    $89.63. 

A.  Basil  R.  Uttin,  30  Rqckefeller  Plaza. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  80  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  , 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  &  As- 
sistants' Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    $1,950.     E.    (9)    82,190. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  80 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $75.35. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
ConservaUon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  AssodatlonB,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $294.60. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charlss,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Aasodstlon,  1183 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,600. 
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A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Oliarlea.  Va. 

B.  MArfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Bcott  W.  liUcaa.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1708  Maasacbusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (0)   $2,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wasblnginn,  D.C. 

B.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N  J. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  416-433  West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  UUton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Profeesional  En- 
gineers, 202S  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 


A.  John  M.  Lynbam,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charles  and  Katriisbka  J.  Parsons, 
310  Park  Avenue,  Pasay  City,  Manila, 
Philippines. 

E.  (9)  $313. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn.  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $2,698.75.    E.   (9)   $111.87. 

A.  LeRoy  B.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  ft  L  BuUd- 
Ing.  Sacralnento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  216 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,812.60.    E.   (9)   $84137. 


A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  C.  McCandless. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   $180    E.  (9)   $83.17. 


A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oovemment  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (ft)    $2,0«7J8. 


A  McCarthy    «t    Wheatley,     1200    Walker 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
B.  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.,  Jonesville,  Alaska. 
D.  (8)   $1,200. 

A.  McCarthy    ft    Wheatley,    1200    Walker 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  aemitroplc  Water  Storage  District,  2714 
L  Street,  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,400. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  Post  Office  Drawer 
1784.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

K.  (0)  $18840. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Av.  Guy  a.  McCoisnell,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Cbemiste'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A.  Richard  J.   McCooey,   1226  36th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Seventeen  Eighty  Nine,  Inc..  1226  36th 
Street  NW.,  Washlngpton,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $30. 


\- 


A.  Albert  L.  McD«rmott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $350. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDoaald. 

B.  The  Fanners'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)    $3,000.13     f.   (9)    $163.36. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Fower  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)    S777.94. 


A.  Paul  J.  McGowan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin    Islands    Legislature,    Charlotte 
Amalle.  St.  Thomas.  V.I. 

D.   (6)    $3,760.     E.   (9)    $566.69. 


A.  Marshall  C.  McOrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.    (6)    $262.50.     B.    (9)    $118.03. 


A.  F.  Howard  McOulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fedefatlcn  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Indvistrlal  OrgEinizatlons,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,692.     E.   (9) $202.65. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mdlntosh.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,    1015   Vine   Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,095.29.     JE.   (9)    $178.86. 

A.  William  F.  Mctenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DlC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,234.     E.  (9)   $74.49. 

A.  Marvin  L  McLa»n,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  American  Parn  Bureau  Federation, 
lOOC  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,350.     E.   (9)    $50.62. 


A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  r>jC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  ST.Y. 

D.   (6)    $575.     E.   ($)    $174.75. 

,  A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  60 
Park  Avenue,  New  Ytork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)^$1,200.     E.   (9)    $5,029.43. 

A.  William  P.  MaoCracken,  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optovietrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West 
Pine  Street,  Selinsgrcive,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $2,600. 

A.  John  a.  Macfarlan,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Wasblngton,  nC. 


B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street   New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    (1.290.     E.  (9)    $662.68. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Confectioners  Association,  86 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc 
care   of   Dr.    Melvln   D.   Wolfberg,    100  West 
Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove.  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $812.50.     E.   (9)    $17.40. 

A.  Don    Mahon,     1127    Warner    Bulldliw 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,145.14. 


A.  Carter     Manasco,     5932     Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,400.     E.    (9)    $169.70. 


A.  Rufus  W.  Manderaon,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washlnirton. 
DC. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 


A.  Olya  Margolin   (Mrs.),  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council   of  Jewish  Women,  1 
West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.   (6)    $2,350.38.     E.   (9)    $142,80. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford   Motor  Co.,   Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $1,215.60. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

.>A.  Robert  O.  Marrltz,  2000  Florida  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  David  M.  Marsh,  837  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $19.78. 

A.  Wlnson  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  KW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $425.     E,    (9)    $4.50. 


A.  J.    Paull    Marshall.   925   TransportaUon 
Bulldipg,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $214.21.     E.    (9)    $251.49. 

A.  Thomas  A.  MarUn,  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil   &  Oas  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $500.    E.  (9)   $90. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  910  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile   Im- 
ports, Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 
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A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Miller    Associates.    Inc 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW.,      Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y    ' 
D.   (6)    $100. 


1705    DeSalee 


Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

a  (6)  $4,999.93.    E.  (9)  $917.43. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $489.71.     E.    (9)    $516.49. 

A  Ch.orles  D.  Matthews,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D    (6)    $100,     E.   (9)    $9.34. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
lylvania  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D  |6)   $2,664.     E.    (9)    $81.70. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
Sberldan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D    (6)   $3,625.     E.   (9)    $710. 


A.  O.    Merrill   Moody,   926   Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $114.49.     E.    (9)    $91.65. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $626. 

A.  Carlos  Moore.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,760. 

A.  Henry  J.  Moreachi.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $428.70. 

A.  Morlson,  Clapp.  Abrams  &  Haddock,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexmgton,  Ky. 
D.    (6)    $1,100.      E.    (9)    $462. 


B.  Associated    Telephone    Exchange,    Inc., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.   (9)    $90, 

A.  Miller   &    Chevalier,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Vinson.  Elklns,  Weems.  &  Searls,  First 
City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston  Tex 

D.    (6)    $7,557.02.     E.   (9)    $57.02. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chaml>er  of  OonmieTce. 
D.   <6)    $1,600. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Gulf     Intracoastal     Canal     Association, 
2211  South  Coast  Building,  Houston  Tex 

D.    (6)    $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf   Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,250. 
A.  John   J.   Murphy   Jr.,   816   16th   Street 

A.  Edwin  Reld  MUer,  1004  Farnam  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
^^>*»*^'  Nebr.  B.  Bricklayers,    Masons    &    Plasterers,    In- 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit-  ternatlonai  Umon  of  America,  816  16th  Street 

tee,  1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

A    M=,-r,,,r,  =  i.,«  »  cTT^  r^         .                                        ^^    ^^^    W.750.     E.    (9)    $901.84.  D.    (6)    $2,776.     E.    (9)    $287.45. 

A.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute  ' 

25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111.  A.  Uoyd    S.    Miller,    1730    K    Street   NW..  A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Route  2    Box   113-D 

A   Tnhn  «  M»o~  i"I^Tr  o*      .  «^   ^    ^       Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New     Edgewater.  Md. 

A.  jonn  a.  Mears,  1608  K  Street  NW   Wash.     Vnrk  N  v  «»....„ 

iiKrtonDC              .    won-oureeircw.,  wasn-      *»«,  ^.Y                                                                        B.  National   Customs   Service  Association. 
i^S;r' .       _         .  ^-  American  Telephone  &   Telegraph   Co.,  

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn-       196  Broadwav  New  York  NY  a    wt.,,.  ™     ,, 

sylvanla  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind  D    fti*    $436  SO  *"■  ^""^"^   =•    Murray,   2000   Florida   Ave- 

D.  (6 >   $3,240.     E.   (9)    $28  65                                     i^.   lO    •4J0.&0.       nue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A    T,iitnftn  o    Mill-,    Qio  -n^iur.     n    .,...  ^    National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

L  Can  J.  Megel,  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash-     Portla^C^J^'         '  '  '''  "^"'"^  ^"^''^'  r''"°°'  '"^  ''°^'''*  ^''""^  ^•'  ^"^■ 

'TwH..n   ,.»H       ..          ...  B.  Oregon  Railroad  AssociaUon,  912  Falling  '^^'''''^■''■ 

vTlv^^'^'*^'^'^  ^^^'■*"°'^  °^  teachers,  716      Building,  Portland  Oreg                                                                               

North  Rush  Street,  Cliicago,  111.  e.   (9)    $840.09. 

*   ir.v,.,  .V,  »    „  TTT.  *•  Holsert   H.   Miller,   402   Solar   Building, 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street      Washington   D  C 

^    ^"h'°^*°:?-.°  *^-  B-  Tenneco    Inc..    Poet    Office    Box    2511 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con-      Houston,  Tex.  ' 

E.  (9)' $44.50. 


p-ess  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815   16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)   $3,952.     E.   (9)    $500.89. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan.  1735  K  Street 
ffW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $190. 


A.  William  E.  Murtha,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.    Walter    Myers.    Jr.,   Post    Office   Box 
7278.  Station   G,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

B.  Forest  Farmer8**s80clation  Cooperative, 
Poet  Office  Box  7278,  Station  G,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Jim  M.  MllUgan.  402  Barclay  Building. 
Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

B.  National  Water  Co.  Conference,  402  Bar- 
clay Building,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 


A.  Claude  Mlnard,  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A   n»«t         ,,.         ^-  CaUfomia     Railroad     Association.     215 

A_  Metropoiitan     Washington      Board     of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  

1    X,    „           .       '  A.  Othmer  J.  Mlscho.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 

»..»,._'"•■   Meyer,    1616   P   Street   NW.,  nue  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

Ba£T'°^    ^  B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.' AFL-cro. 

ISlfi  P^f     ^IJ^'"''^'^^   Associations,    Inc.,  5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Washington 

ioiB  p  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.C.      i 

°    (6)    $750.      E.    (9)    $1,597.43.  ]                              

.    „                        A.  Missouri  Railway  Committee.  906  Olive 

jv.  Michigan    Hospital    Service,    441    East  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jenerson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  E.   (9)    $118.77. 

E    (9)  $1,650.  

A  vriHi     J  r.         ^-  Mobllehome   Dealers   National    Assocla- 

ShA»,»r,^^.    Cooperative  Dairy  AssoclaUon,  tlon,  39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

onawano.  Wis.,  and  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y.  E.   (9)    $2,638.97. 

WMh?n«^°"r.^-   **"^'    ^^25   I  Street  NW.,  A.  Willis    C.    MofTatt.    525    Flr^t    Security 

B  ^!^,"l°-^-  Building,  Boise.  Idaho. 

B_Legl8latlve    Committee,     International  

NW    Wa^h^°i!7    A86oclatlon,    1625    I    Street  A.   C«rt   Moody.   2244  South   Western   Ave- 

X.  (srw Ml  ?i  °"^'  ^  f^^^^-  Calif. 

'        '^-  B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 

A.  Cant    A    Rt.„ir~T,.„         ^  latlon.  246  Second  Street  NE.,  Waahtngton, 

KW  w?l.      S'^^ley  MiUer,  1829  K  Street  D.C. 

W,  Washington,  D.C.  d.   (8)    $872.87.     E.   (9)    $672.67 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coc^>era- 
tlves,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,600.    E.  (9)   $935  30. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza.  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1165  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $11.50.     E.   (9)   $11.50, 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-166  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $15,000. 

A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  l&th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,922.67.      E.    (9)    $15,039.17. 


A.  National    Association    of    Frozen    Pood 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washlngt<Mi, 
D.C. 
.    D.   (6)    $63,486.48.     E.   (9)    $3,263.19. 
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A.  National  Association  at  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $976,608.06.    E.  (Q)  «11,254.40. 


A.  National  Association  or  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  Building,  Wastdngton, 
D.C. 


A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service  A.  National  Utility  Contractors  Association 

Industries,  888   17th  Street  NW.,  Washing-  Inc.,  815  16th  Streert  NW.,  Washington  DC 

ton,  D.C.  D.  (6i  $6,650. 

D.    (6)    $420.02.      E.    (9)    S546.41. 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $2,017.04.     E.  (9)  $2,017.04. 

A.  National  Aasocladon  of  Plumbing -Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street, 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Association   of  Postal   Super- 
vlBors,  Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $20,000.      E.    (9)    $8,687.58. 


A.  Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Assccla-      port  Policy,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washlnirtoii 
tlon.  Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,      D.C.  ' 

D-C.  D.    (6)     $4,225.     E.    (9)     $6,787.53. 

A.  National   Electrical    Manufacturers   As-  A.    Robert    R.    Neal,    1701    K   Street   NW 

sociatlon,    155   East   4t4th   Street,   New   York,      Washington,  D.C. 

N.Y.  B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 

ca,   1701    K   Street   NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888   17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern   California   Edison   Co..  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.      E.    (9)    $2,213.07. 


A.  National  Farmefs  Organization,  Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 

E.   (9»    $7,231.02. 

A.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,   1614 
20th  Street  NW.,   Wa«iilngtc^,  D.C. 


A.  National   Association   of    Soli   &   Water 
Conservation  Districts,,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.   (6)  $1,337.10.    E.  (9)   $586.57. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organl- 
aaaons,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DO. 

D.  (6)  $2^,618.21.    E.  (9)  $682  60. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Assoclatloa,  Inc., 
3160  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

E.  (9)   $2,666.81. 

A.  National   Automobile   Dealers   Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $18,367.25.    E.  (9)  $18,367.26, 


A.  National    Forest   Products    As.sociatlon 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing-      Washington,  D.C. 
ton,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $986.45 


A.  Samuel    E.    Neel,    1707    H   Street   NW., 


E.    (9)    $1,081.06. 


A.  National  youstng  Conference,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  AvSnue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,471.92.     t.   (9)    $26,117.71. 


B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washington  Street  Chlcaeo 
111.  ' 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $3,832. 


A.  National   Indeper.dent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1735  K  Street  NW-  Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $39.06. 


A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.   (6)   $503.43.     E.   (9)   $503.43. 


A.  National"   Broiler    Council, 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)   $526.     E.  (9)   $525. 
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A.   Sarah   H.   Newman.   1029  Vermont  Ave 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver 

A.  National    League    of    Insured    Savings      mont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington   D  C. 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing-  D.   (6)  $1,650. 

ton,  D.C.  

D.    (6)    $10,166.42.     E.    (9)    $4,208.38. 


A,  George  L.  Nichols. 

B.  National    Association    of    Retired   Civil 


A    National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702      Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $489,074.47.     E.  (9)  $13,185.35. 

A.  National  Cozmnlttee  To  Abolish  HT7AC, 
605  North  Western  Avenue,  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,215.20.    E.  (9)  $1,215.20. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1762  Church  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $8,516.32. 

A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $5,639.34. 


A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc.,  26  Auburn 
Arenue,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $1,869.50.    E.  (9)  $1,869.50. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building.  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $6,500.     E.    (9)    $6,500. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  WashUgton,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $11,340.47.     E.   (9)    $11,340.47. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,072,40. 

A.  National     Oil     Jobbers     Council,     1001 
Connecticut   Avenue  KW.,   Washington.   D.C. 
E.    (9)    $1,680. 

A.  National  Preservers  Association,  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


DC. 


D,   (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $141.60. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Federation    of    Postal    Clerks, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.06.     E.   (9)   $791.10. 


A.  Stanley    D.    Noble,    Munsey    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

'    B.  Council    of    Profit    Sharing   Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  410  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  BuslnesB 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    .?1,500.     E.    (9)   $646.18. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Agricultural   Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation,   1155    loth   Street   NW.,   Washington, 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association.      D.C. 
100  West   31st  Street,   New  York.   N.Y. 


A.   National  Retail   Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 


E.  (9)  $5,166.59. 

A.    National    Right    To   Work    Committee, 
1900  L  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Rural  Blectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,651. 

A.   National   Society   of  Profeeslonal  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  ITW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $149,704.     a    (9)    $2,490. 


A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $117.66. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America. 
Post  Office  Box  12286.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D,    (6)    $18,806.54.     E.    (9)    $18,896.64. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,286.60.     E.   (9)   $2J285.60. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  15,086,28.    B.  (9)  $6,806.51.  — 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc.,      „  „       „oc„,.v,«r' 

A.  Natloiua  Council.  Junior  Order  United  1000  Connecticut  Avetue  BuUdlng,  Washing-  P"**  Office  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  no. 
Amerloan  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad  ton,  DC.  D.  (6)  $2,722.41.  E.  (9)  $973.97. 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  D.   (6)    $10,025.05.     E.   (9)    $7,777.69.                                                           

B.  («)  $152^8.  ^ —  A.  Harry  E.  Northam.   185   North  Wabasl> 

A.  National  Tire  Dtalers  &  Retreaders  As-  Avenue.  Chicago.  Dl. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  StatlonB     soclation.   1343  L  Stjeet  NW..  Washington,        B.  Association  of  American  PhyslclanB  * 
employee   OrganlzatlODJ,    239   Beach   Road,     DC.  Surgeons,  Inc.,   186  North  Wabash  Avenue, 

Alameda.  Calif.  D.  (6)  $609.50.     K.  (9)  $509.50.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $509.70. 

A.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
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I.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
'  D.  (6 1    $5,300.     E.   (9)    $6,268. 

A  E.  M.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Nutional  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
p  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $148.15. 

A  Michael  J.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  N.".tional  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
p  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $200.      E.    (9)    $220.45 

A.  Ira  H.  Nuna,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  street  NW..  Washington.  DC,  and  1530 
North  L.ake   Shore   Drive.   Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.      E.    (9)    $250. 

h  Seward  P.  N\-man.  3301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Americm  Podiatry  Association.  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6i   $650.     E.   (9)    $650. 

A  Richard  T.  OTonnell,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  W.a.shlngton.  DC. 

B.  Nrition.il  Council  of  Farmer  Coop>era- 
tlves.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,225.02.     E.   (9)    $204.09. 


A.  Wliliam  B.  OConnell,  400  First  Street 
NW ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenlie.  Chicago,  111, 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kellv.  508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $22,500.     K.   (8)    $424.49. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly,  508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Committee  for  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple. 733  1 5th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)   $7,500.     E.   (9)    $467.37. 


A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Nomjjndale  Road,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $151.91. 


A.  John    B.    O'Day,    11    East   Adams    Street. 
Chicago.  III. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  i6)   $5,370.50. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc., 
1816  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D-  16)   $1,200. 

A.  Jane    O'Grady,    815    16th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated      Clothing      Workers      of 
America,   15  Union  Square,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D-  (6)   $1,885.     E.   (9)    $320.16. 

A.  Richard  C  OUare  and  James  H.  Rowe, 

Jr..  1120  Investment  Building.  Washington. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America.   333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  aist 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
K-  (9)   $1,733.23. 


A.  Alvln    E.   Oliver,   400   Polger   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oraln  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The  Pltcalm  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington.  Del. 
D.    (6)    $300. 


A.  Samuel     Omasta,     702    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

E.   (9)    $21.75. 


A.  J    Carter  Perkins,   1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  60th  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 


A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building.  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

E.   (9)    $6,368.59. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)     $373.80.      E.    (9)    $1,461.25. 


A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri   Railroad   Committee. 


A.  Kermit  0%-erby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt.  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Kensington.  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1.48078. 


A.  a.^ymond  S.  Page,  Jr..  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  C;unpbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue. Camden,  N,J. 


A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 


A.  J.   D.  Parel,   244  Transportation   Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  A.ssoclation      of      American      Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    DC. 

D.    (6)    $271.61.     E.    (9)    $262.10. 

A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr..  639  South  Main 
Street,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon    Oil    Co.,    539    South    Main 
Street,  Findlay,  Ohio?) 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  'W'ash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $330. 


A.  James  G.  Patton.    ' 

B.  The  Partners'  Educational  and  Co- 
Operative  Union  of  America  (National 
Farmers  'Union) ,  1575  Sherman  Street  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $124.90. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.   (9)  $126. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Contributors  Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  Family   Tax    Association.    100   Old    York 
Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

D.  <6)   $100. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 


A.  Brig.  Oen.  John  L.  Person,  U.S.  Army 
(retired),  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $6,249.99. 


A.  Peter  J.  Pestillo.  1156  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1155 
15th  Street  NW'..  Washington,  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6|    $1,625. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida    Citrus    Mutual,    Lakeland,   Fla. 
D.    (6 1  $1,200.     E.  (91  $43.50. 


A  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  20155,  Orlando,  Fla. 

E.   (9)  $8.27. 


A    J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 

BS,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B    West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District. 
Court  House.  Bradenton.  Fla. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $28.50. 


A.  Keineth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hot*l  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  6  Bast 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $2,499.99. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
E.   (9)  $18.65. 


A.  John  P.  Phllbln.  510  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobil  on  Corp.,   150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)   $1,125.     E.    (9)   $161.13. 


A  Richard  N.  Phllleo,  1  F'arragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,360.     E.   (9)  $49.10. 


A.  Phlllpwon.  Lyon  &  Chase.  Brewer  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Recovery,  Inc.,  116  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $4,000.     E.   (9)  $4,259.37. 


A.  Tom  Pickett,  944  TranspKjrtatlon  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $32.41. 


A.  Bruce    O.   Pike,   400   First   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Railway   Labor   Executives'   Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D,   (6)  $75, 

A.  James  P.  Pinkney,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking    AsooclatlODS.    Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.      E.    (9)   $204.10. 


A.  T.  E.  Plnkston.  101  Bast  High  Street, 
Lexington.  Ky. 
E.    (9)    $175.39. 
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A.  The  Pltcalm  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
K.   (9)   $300. 


A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn.  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  The  Arthritis 
Foundation,  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety, and  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association, 
aU  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    «8,449.97.     E.   (9)    $7,908.93. 


A.  Plains     Cotton     Orowers.     Inc.,     1720 
Avenue  M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
D.  («)   •33,9M.41.     B.   (»)   $1,360. 

A.  James  K.  Polk,  523  PLfth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  ConaoUdated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  W.  Pompelll,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerloan      Medical      Association,      635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.       . 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $88.30. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Assocliitlon  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, 100  Indiana  AveDue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $222.20. 

A.  Edward  P.  Raglaad.  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  IfW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  George  L.  Reld,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  AssoclaUons,   Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $799.98.     E.   (9)    $269.74. 

A.  Robert  E.  Reiser,  6649  Holland  Street, 
McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Retired     Officers     Association. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $105,882.82. 


1625     I 


A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee. 
Poet  Office  Box  1965,  AnnapoUs,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $1,409.50.     E.   (9)   $1,708.38. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Elmployeee  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,987.80.     E.   (9)    $9,067.81. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Ekecutlvee'  Association, 


A.  Robert  R.  Poeton,  908  Colorado  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  

T.  ^w***^°^  A«»cIatlon  of  Mutual  Savings      40o"pim  Street  NW.,  wlsUngton,  D.C^ 
Banks,  aoo  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  "        , 

D.   (0)    $»00.     E.   (9)    $202.33. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment      Oomptany      Institute,      61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

O.  (0)   $1,06«.     B.   (9)   $40.16. 


A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1310  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1310  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Power,  1414  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Restaurant  Institute,  1414  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.   (9)   $490.21. 

A.  Qravdon  R.  Powers,  Jr.,  1736  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $36.26. 


A.   Railway  Progreal   Institute,   38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chlc*go,  m. 
D.   (6)   $136.78.     E.  (9)    $136.78. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  111  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Frest^Frult  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  KW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road,  Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organlzatlokis,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Etonald  J.  Ramsey,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $91.86. 


A.  Theron    J.    Rice,    1710   H   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continental     Oil     Co.,     30     Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.   Richards,    1000    16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.   (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,133.34.     E.   (9)    $20.96. 

A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61   Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment      Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 

D.   (6)    $32.50.     E.   (9)    $123.38. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     723     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  James  A.  Ransfotd,   1701   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     723     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
— —  B.  C.I.T.     Financial    Corp.,    650    Madison 

A.  Edward  M.  Raymond.  1200  17th  Street     Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Marvin  J.  Powers,  1639  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   1150. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  321  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  Hi. 

B.  United  States  Savings  Sc  Loan  League, 
aai  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)   $400.    E.  (9)  $171.03. 

A.  WllUam  H.  Press.   1816  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $7,600. 

A.  Porrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AssodaUon  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
Ingtpn.  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $160.    B.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Barle  W.  Putnam.  6036  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  6025  Wls- 
nonstn  Ayenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  WllUam  A.  Qulnlan.  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $1,167.86.     B.   (9)   $448.60. 


B.  National    Council   of   Parmer   Coopera- 
tlvee,  1200  17th  Street  KW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $3,875.04.     E.    (9)    $130.30. 

A.  Sydney    C.    Reagan.    3840    Greenbrier 
Drive.  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $160.     E.   (9)   $11. 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $8,652.92. 

A.  Otle  M.  Reed,  1107  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,150.     E.   (9)    $1,556.05. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 

D.  (6)    $375.     E.    (9)   $249.10. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $234.25. 


A.  Earl   F.    Rleger,   400   First   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  William    C.   Doherty   &   Associates,  400 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Slert    F.    Rlepma,     Munsey    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  WllUam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  American  Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  William    Neale    Roach,    1700    K    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International      Armament      Corp.,     10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Paul   H.   Robblns,   2029   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Society    of    Professional    En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $250. 


A.  R.     Peter     Regalado,     2519 
Avenue  SE.,  Washingtoti,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,684.     E.   (|)    $704.99. 


Southern 


A.  Roberto  &  Holland.  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Purman-Wolfaon  Corp..   1440  Broadway 
New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,225.     E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  Roberto  &  HoUand.  406  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 
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B.  Garden  Bay   Manor,  Inc  .   22   West  48th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
K.  (9)   $10. 


K.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
yW ..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
.toerlca.  918   16th   Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 
D.  (6)    $875. 


K.  Clyde  F.   Roberts,   Jr.,   918    16th   Street 
yX.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .Vmerlcan  Optometrtc  Association,  care 
o!  Dr.  Melvin  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine 
Street.  SeUnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

K.  Kenneth  A.  Roberto,  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  i6)   $1,200. 

A.  Kenneth    A.    Roberto.    423    Washington 

Bmldlag.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  care  of  Robert 
Brouse,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co.,  Ltd. 
I  New  York),  doing  business  aa  Japan  Steel 
formation  Center.  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6i    $325.      E.    (9)    $184. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  BiUldlng, 
Washligton,  D.c" 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ,  Akron. 
Ohio. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Term. 

D.    (6)  $1,425.    E.  (9)  $473.67. 

A.  J.  T.   Rutherford,    1616   P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking    Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $426.08. 


A.  Seventeen  Eighty  Nine.  Inc.,  1226  36th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $41. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $231.46. 


A.  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District    No.    44.    I.A.M.    and    AW.    400 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $3,749.98.    E.  (9)  $603.29. 


A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C; 
11  Broadwav,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $243.60. 


k.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  2000  Florida 
.Ue.Tae  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sxiation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $183. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.   (9)    $1.41. 


A.  Ftancls    J.    Rylev,    519    Title    &    Trust 
Buildiag,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  St-'mdard    Oil    Co.    of    California,    San 
Franclico;  et  al, 

A.  Ri&bert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, W^hlngton.  DC. 

B.  Ainericfin  Business  Press,  Inc.,  200  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (i)  $3,125.    E,  (9)  $1,489.45. 

A.  Arthur   A.   Sandusky,    1000   16th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Coal   Policy   Conference,   Inc., 
1000  l$th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (4)   $3,750. 

A.  Sitterlee,  Warfleld  &  Stephens,  277  Park 
Avenui,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American   Nurses'   Association,   10   Co- 
lumbui  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (|)    $500. 

A.  "^yilllam  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue. MMashington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (•)    $500. 


A.  David    C.    Sharman,    1026    17th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street.  SeUnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,093.75.     E.   (9)    $528.62. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D-  (8)  $437.50. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Western  Oil  &  Oas  Association.  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Loe  Angelee,  Calif. 

D.   (6i    $526 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers.  1730  K  Street 
•■*w.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Publishing  Com- 
P&ales.  60-62  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 

8.   l9)   $1.32. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
•^w.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Plnkerton's  Inc..  164  Nassau  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  •»• 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers.  200  Park  Ave- 

aue.  New  York,  NY.,  and  1730  K  Street  NW., 
*«Wngton,  D.C. 

B^  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
'wk,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

^    (9)   $340.57. 

A^  Rubensteln.  Wolfson  &  Co..  Inc..  230 
rin  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

o-  National  Independent  Coal  Operators 
*««l»Uon,  Plkevllle,  Ky. 


A.  Lfcslie  J.  Schmidt  Associates,  1341  Q 
Street  pTW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Nktlonal  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, In. 

D.    (i)    $200.     E.    (9)    $48.50.  ) 


A.  Cl  Herschel  Schooley,  815   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent    Bankers    Association    of 
Americm,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.    ($)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $3,067.95. 


A.  Hllllard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washldgton,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C,  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Assoclaltlon,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
IngtonJD.C. 

E.    (9b    $89.59. 

A.  Dtrward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  fTW.. 
Washlrkton,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 7't7  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  H^Uls   M.    Seavey,    1771    N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nitional    Association    of    Broadcasters. 
1771  N  iBtreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ashley  Sellers,  Sellers,  Conner  A-  Cuneo, 
1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  0$neral  Time  Corp.,  365  Lexington  Ave-*' 
nue.  Ndw  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $150. 


A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potto,  Trowbridge  A 
Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $968. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Oomlte  de  Productoree  De  Azucar,  Uma, 
Peru. 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AyL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $474.99. 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rtiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Max  Shine,  900  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $992.50.     E.    (9)     $20. 

A.  Alvln  W.  Shoemaker,  435  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (0)    $604.41. 

A.  Oeorge  Shuff,  1121  Nashville  Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Charlee  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise   Mart   Plaza,   Chicago,   HI. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Sldley,  Austin,  Biu-geas  ic  Smith,  1638  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  Silard.  1626  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B.  Council  for  a  livable  World,  1346  Oon- 
necUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  V.C. 
D.    (6)    $S00.     E.    (9)    «g5.05. 

A.  Silver  Users  Assodatlon,  1836  I  Street 
NW.,  Wellington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $747.     E.  (0)    $1,480.33. 

A.  Gerald    A.    Simmons,    42S    13th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Farm    Bureau    Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $1,437.50.     E.   (9)    $54.86. 

A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     908     South 
Broadway,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.   (6)   $10,800.     E.   (9)    $6,115. 


A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PhUllpe  Petroleimi  Co.,  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Parragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)   $1,463.50.     E.   (9)    $30.14. 

A.  Stephen  SUpher.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $3,125.     E.    (9)    $27. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley.  135  East  11th  Place,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

B.  nilnola  Railroad  Association,  135  East 
11th  Place,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  <9)    $1,683.37. 

A.  Smith  &  Pepper.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dudley  Smith,  732  Shoreham  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington, i3.C. 

A.  E.  Stratford  Smith,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Frank  Kingston  Smith,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National -Aviation  Trades  Association 
D.  (6)   $937.60. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  606  West  Olympic 
Boiilevard.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  CaUfomla,  225 
Biuh  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Smith,  418  East  Bosser  Avenue, 
Box  938.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

B.  (9)   $496.91. 

A.  Milan  D.  Smith.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  121  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
■oclaUon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $150. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  829  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   $223.92. 


A.  Wayne  H.  SmSthey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $1,598.     E.    (9)    $829. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  244  Transportation 
Bxiildlng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  o|  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building.    Washington,    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $390.34.     a    (9)    $242. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1726  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hurley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  0$ce  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (B)    $383  76. 


A.  South   Potomatf   Citizens'   Crisis   Com- 
mittee, 8701  Rlvervltw  Road,  Oxon  Hill,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $827.     E.   (B)    $499.13. 


A.  Russell    M.    Stephens,    900    F    Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

^D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (B)    $20. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  I 

D.    (6)    $2,423.  I 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Bo«  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,205.55.     E.    (9|    $10,453.52. 

A.  J.  P.  Sommer,  31  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Columbus  Day  Committee, 
1616  Rhode  Island  AJvenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $660.     E.   (B)    $394.70. 


A.  W.    Byron    Sortell.    1750    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washl»gton,  D.C. 

B.  Mobllhome    Dealers    National    Associa- 
tion,  39   South   LaSalle   Street.    Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6)    $2,025.     E.    (9)    $513.97. 


A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  Esq..  1001  Connect- 
Icut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Seventeen  Eighty  Nine.  Inc..  1226  38th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
^r  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
'  Okinawa. 

E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Toltyo   Japan. 

E.   (9)  $200. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necicut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association,  No.  2,  3-Chome,  Nlhonbashl, 
Muromachl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

A,  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unlone  Industrlale  Prato,  Prate,  Italy; 
American  Textile  Importers  Association,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr.,  61  8t 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  8t 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.      E.   (9)    $248.49. 


A.  Southern  Stabes  Industrial  Council. 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $26,708.21.     E.   (9)    $5,385.79. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  Na- 
tional  Bank   Building,   Fremont,   Nebr. 

D.  (6)    $729.17.      a    (9)    $11.89. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Mljk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $431.27. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Starl^  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  110 
William  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,400.     E.   (9)    $35. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Joh&son,    1260  Connecticut 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International    Telephone    &   Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $80.     E.    (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Eugene  L.  StewErt,  Esq.,  1001  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Aniline    Products,    Inc.,    25 
McLean  Boulevard,  paterson,  N.J. 

E.  (9)    $22.25. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Allied  Printing  Tradee 
Association,  10  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $625. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Ab- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,   1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $4,624.98.    E.   (9)  $269.55. 


A.  Norman     Strunk,    221     North    LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)   $694.65. 


A.  Frank   L.    Sundstrom.    1290   Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Surrey,      Karasik,      Gould     b     Greene. 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Estate  of  Walter  H.  Dulsberg.  231  South 
Dwlght  Place,  Englewood,  N.J. 


A.  C.    Austin    Sutherland,    1616   P   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc..  1618 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Noble  J.  Sweartngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $400.     E.    (9)   $33.75. 
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A.  Ralph  L.  Tabor,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
0  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Cormectlcut  Ave- 

-ue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee.  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028  Connecti- 
cut .'Vvenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  C.  M.  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  1 6)  $2,188.76.     E.   (9)  $180. 


A.  Warren   G.   Taylor,   605   Central  Tniat 
Building.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  605  Cen- 
tral Trust  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


A.  Craig  L.  Thomas,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    6i   $1,71250.     E.   (9)    $34.70. 


A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  244  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,   Washington,    D.C. 

D.  (6)  $365.66.     E.   (9)   $269. 


A.  William  H.  "Hnney,   1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  M.  D.  Tlsdale,  2355  Alameda  Street, 
Vallejo,  Calif. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee,  Vallejo 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

D.  (6)  $147.50.     E.    (9)   $137.63. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1419. 

A.  H.    WlUls    Tobler,    30    F    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $3,125.     E.    (9)    $207.56. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  Post  Office  Box  23,  1085 

Shrine  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Build- 
lag,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A,  David  R.  Toll,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies,  1200   iBth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D-  (61   $675.     E.   (9)    30.52. 

A.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 
D   (6l   $4,676.43.     E.   (9)    $1,625. 


-A.  P  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washingt.on,  D.C. 

B.  Gener.il  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    <6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $67.75. 

A  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC. 

iftS;  ^"'=an     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
7°  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  Hi. 

O-  {6|  $2,000.     E.    (9)  $3'6.75. 

y^^^^^'Z'^  ^-  '^°°P-  J*"'   812  Pennsyl- 
^»^  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


B. 

221 
D. 

A. 

NW., 


Jnlted  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
NJorth  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  III. 
:6)    $2,107.50.     E.    (9)    $92.50. 
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iJalen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
iVashingtoii,  DC.  , 


A.  |)ick  Tullls.  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. 
Los  Angeles, 

E. 


Superior   Oil    Co.,   Houston,   Tex.,   and 

Calif. 
9  I    $450. 


A.  ioseph  P.  Tumultv.  Jr.,  1317  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  tstate  of  Harry  S.  Leyman,  Deceased, 
care  of  Frost  &  Jacobs,  2310  Central  Trust. 
Cinclanatl,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $12,000. 


A.  John  W.  Ttimer,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood   of  Locomotive   Engineers. 
B.  of  L.E.  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson.  821  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western    Range    Association.    Suite    H, 
375   North    Pulton   Street.   Fresno,   Calif. 

E.    (B)    $105.40. 


A.  Sherman  Unger,  2300  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  Estate  of  Harry  S.  Leyman.  Deceased, 
care  of  Frost  &  Jacobs,  2301  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue.  Shrevpport.  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co  ,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport 
La. 

E.   (D)    $989.60. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 
14th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (61    $395,239.17.     E.    (9)    $98,756. 

A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $34.446  26. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzrde.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Wa.«!hington    DC. 

B  District  No.  44.  lAM  AW,  AFL-CIO,  400 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (61    $3,250.     E.    (9)    $133.15. 


A.  George  C.  Van  Nostrand.  1010  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Eaton,  Yale  &  Towne,  Inc.,  100  Erlevlew 
Plaza,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (61    $174.     E.   (9)    $4.50. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $79.     E.   (9)    $19. 

A  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washflngton,  D.C. 

E.  (91   $175. 


A.  The  Voice  of  the  People  in  Action  (The 
Society  of  the  People,  Inc  ) ,  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chillum,  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Forrest  Egner. 
D.   (6l    $15.     E.   (9)    $16.69. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
WaehlDgton,  D.C. 


B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $161.55.     E.    (9)    $64.69. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,165.72. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  820  Qulncy  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  820  Qulncy 
Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee.  924 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6i    $300.45.     E.    (9)    $1,775.94. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  205  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

^  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  206  Transporta- 
tloaBuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc..  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Weaver,  Glassle  &  MoUoy,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $5.     E.   (9)    $2.19. 


A.  Weaver.  Glassle  &  MoUoy,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  E.  Leltz,  Inc.,  468  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,664.30.     E.    (9)    $385.82. 

A.  Weaver.  Glassle  &  MoUoy,  1527  New 
Hampshire    Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.    (9)    $13.57. 

A.  E.  E.  Webster.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.    (61    $3,786.80. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Pood 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
.■\merlca.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

D.    (6)    $6,461.62.     E.   (9)    $316.28. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,461.52.  » 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1830 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Wenchel,  Schtilman  &  Manning,  1626 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Michael  Ladney,  Jr.,  18125  East  Ten 
Mile  Road,  East  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  C. 
Burcham  Budd.  2700  RepubUc  National  Bank 
Building,  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $10,000.     E.    (9)    $5,090.99. 
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A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District. 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  Fla. 
D.   (6)    >3.50.     E.   (S)    $605^0. 

A.  Don  White,  3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax. 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.   (6)    $881.26.     E.   (9)   $302.03. 

A.  Marc   A.   White.   888    17th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Donald  8.   Whyte,   1829 'K  Street   NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $450. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  John  Willard.  Box  1172,  Helena.  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association.  Helena. 
Mont. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (0)   $258.62. 


A.  Claude   C.   Wild,   Jr.,   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  OiUf  Oil  Corp,  PittsbuFgb,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $950.     E.   (8)    $491.70. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  000  ITth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $4.98. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  jk  Pickering,  900  ITth 
Street  NW.,  WMhlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Oovamment  of  the  «^^^*"^•»^  Nassau. 


E.  (9)  $030. 


A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Safety  Admlnlttrative  Committee  of 
AutomobUe  Manufacturers  Association.  320 
New  Center  Building^  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.    (9)    $536.64, 

A.  Clark  L.  Wilson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Waslilngton.  DC. 

B.  Consultant  to  t*ie  Lead-Zinc  Producers 
Committee. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E    ($)    $198.56. 


A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  246  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,615. 

A.  Richard  W.  Wilson.  121  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.O 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Ploricla  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


L 


A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1526  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co  ,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La  ,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

D.    (6)    $800.      E.    1$)    $38960. 

A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  225  South  Mereimec, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  ValHy  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Lotxis.  Mo. 


A.  John  A.  Wise.  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Asiociation,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DX3. 

E.   (9)   $723.65. 


A.  Lawton    B.    Wolfe,     1132    Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  DlsUlled   Spirit*   Institute.    1132   Penn- 
sylvania   Building.    Washington.    DC 

A.  Russell   J.    Woodman,    400   First    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Transportation-Communication  Em. 
ployees  Union  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

D.    (6)    $300. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  Signal    Oil    &    Gas    Co.,    1010    Wllshiie 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecu- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 


A.  Hal  J.  Wright.  1612  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co..     (New    Jersey).   30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  J.  H.  YlngUng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.;  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Co.,  350  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY.,  and  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  J.  Banks  Young.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.   (6)   $1,026. 


A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,692.     E.   (9)    $578.49. 


A.  Gordon    K.    Zimmerman,    Washington. 
DC. 

B.  National    Association   of   Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Zlmrlng.  Gromflne  &  Sternsteln,  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Roger    E.    Zylstra.    1329    E   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cole  &  Zylstra,  1329  E  Street  NV\'..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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ij  REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1966: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respecUve  letter  and  number.) 

rax  One    Copt    WrrH    rax    Secretabt    or    thx    Soiatx   akd    Filx    Two  Copies   Wrra   thx   Cijax   or  thx   Hou-^   of   Rkprxsxntativxs  : 

This  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  identilying  data:   and  page  2  ion  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Puce  an  "X"  Bexow  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figcre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below 

Priuminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only 

(JCARTERLY"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  mav  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "S,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  m  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act 


=»= 


Year     19. 


I  REPORT 

Pursdant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


QUARTEB 


let  :    2d   ,    3d  I  4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


^'"'',?''}I^*^,"^"T^^1  I'^-  General      This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows- 

(1       Employee   .—To  file  as  an  "employee",  stalje  (in  Item  "B ")    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"       (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm   [such  as  a  law  firm  orlpublic  relations  firm] ■         ~  employer         (li  ine 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee",  i  I 

(11)    "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B'  , 
ibi  Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  shodld  not  attempt   to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report 
(li    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are   not   relieved   of   this  requirement  merelv   b« 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees 


partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 


requirement  merely   because  Reports  are 


"fil«^'by'thefr%m''irlrs°  ^^^  ^"  ""^^^  "'^  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports 


A  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business 


2    If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  lor  this  Quarter. 


,y,J         Tr  ..      -Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.     An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  manv  Reports  as  he  has  employers  exceot 

mpt J.J   f\^  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  finaj ced  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  b^  considered  as  one  employer    butfil 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:    ib)   if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  o 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  anotherj  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers"-ls  to  be  med  each  qu^^tlr. 
B  Employer  —State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business      If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None  " 


.rt.^'^r  °^J'^^^,"^"rl°^    "^^^  expression  "in  coniiection  with  legislative  interesu^. "  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  ' 
m.nTs'nZ,ni?r^  °'  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  paiage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "     "The  term    legislation' means  bills,  r^lutfons   a^Ind- 

^JectTf^itirb;  eufer°Ho"s^'^^^^  °""  ^f"'^'  '"  ^'^^"  '"'''''  °^  ^^'^^^^^  ^"^  '"^'"^^^  ->'  °^^"  -"^"  ^^^<^^  ^^^y  ^  '^e 

Actare^e^qtr^rto'sTa'-pfe^^r^ira^^-'ReVon  ''''''''''''  '"^"""'  -^-'-^'°-  -^  '"^'viduais  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

recell^d  oIlVenlT^n'y^^'nl  o^'v'Il^in^^oLrtlLtitV  Sl^tlir  InSL"  ^'^  ''''  °^  ^^^'  ^^'^'^^^"  ^"^""  '"  '"'<=^  ^'^^>-  ^^^^  ^"^« 


Legislative  Interests,  and  Publicatio.ns  in  connection  therewith : 


1  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports 

(Answer  Items  1,2,  and  3  In  the  space  below 


2    State   the   general   legislative 
the   person   filing  and   set  forth 
legislative    Interests   by    reciting 
titles  (Df  statutes  and   bills;    (bi 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known 
citations    of    statutes,    where    known: 
whether    for    or    against    such    statutes 
bills. 


interests   of 

the  specific 

(O)    Short 

House  and 

ici 
(di 
and 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed:  (C)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  Tiferson  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift) 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  Omitted  In  printing] 

PAQE  K 


\ 
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A.  Herbert  Adelm&n,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  811,  WMblngton,  D.C. 

A.  American  Aniline  Produeti.  Zne^  25 
McLean   Boulevard,   Pateraon.   VJ. 

A.  The  American  Beekeeping  Federation. 
Mlnoo,  Okla. 

A.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Ifanuf acturen 
Association,  30  North  Wacker  DrlTe,  Ohliiago, 
lU. 

A.  American  Restaurant  Insrtltute,  1414  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  Lea^rue,  1  Rocke- 
feUer  Plaza,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Mrs.  Erma  AngCTlne,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
ASBOdatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Baker,  McKenzie  &  Hightower,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Taxlcab  Association.  Inc.,  420 
South  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Ubertyvllle,  HI. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

^.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  Sc  Oolbum,  734  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Conservation 
Committee. 

A.  William  B.  Barton,  632  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc., 
ill  West  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Roes  A  Gordon,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Maniifactiu'srs  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  a  Reasonable  World 
Trade  Center,  460  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America,  West  Higglns  Road,  Hoffman  Es- 
tates, ni. 


A.  E.  Michael  Cassady,  225  South  Meramec, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association,     225 
South  Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  3S0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Committee  for  a  Reasonable  World 
Trade  Center,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

A.  Paul  R.  Conrad,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building.  Washington,   DC. 


A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
978  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard.  Miami  Beach, 
FU. 


A.  Covington  &  BUrllng,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Assoctatlon  of  Mortgage  In- 
surance Cos..  Poet  Office  Box  2975,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  1 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Assofilatlon  of  Wool  Manxi- 
facturers,  386  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N-^S-.  , 

A.  Carson  W.  Cul^j,  4200  Dresden  Street, 
Kensington,  Md. 

B.  Meramec  BaBia  Association,  114  West 
Madison,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

A.  Louis  R.  Damilinl.  4619  Conshohoclcen 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  National  Lodga^  FYat«rnal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, 1336  Spring  Cferden  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  Charles    W.     Oavls,     1    North    LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  III. 

B.  Inland     Steel     Co..     30     West     Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washingtori.  DC. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2780,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
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A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell, 
Washington  BuUdlnf.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Admiral  Time,  Inc.,  Belalr  Time  Corp., 
and  Unltlme  Corp.,  3t.  Croix,  V.I.,  and  Multi- 
Jewell  Corp.,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1518  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  William    C.    Ddherty,    400    First    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  Q.C. 

B.  Mall  Order  Asaociatlon  of  America,  612 
North  Michigan  Avetiue,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  William  C.  Dohtrty,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Uniform  Manu- 
facturers, 112  East  19th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


I- 


A.  Franklin  B.  Drjden,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  IiKtitute,  Inc. 

A.  Henry  A.  Dudley.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,   12  South   12th 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Joslah  Ferris,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DjC. 

B.  American  Sug»r  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A..  414  Whitney  B-aildlng.  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Florida  Sugnr  Cane  League.  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  1207,  Clewlston,  Pla. 

•  A.  Floyd  O.  Flom,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pap>ef  Institute,  Inc.,  122  Blast 
42d  Street,  New  YorH,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Prenl,  Jr.,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  .Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  KW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Wtshlngton,  DC. 

A.  Gadsby,  Magufre,  Hannah  &  Merrlgan, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Arls  Gloves.  Inc.,  10  East  38th  Street. 
New  York,  NY.,  and  140  Geary  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  William  B.   Gardiner.   1701    18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Henry  J.  Gwiazda,  111  Franklin  Square, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

B.  Ambulance  Association  of  America,  Palm 
Springs.  Calif. 


A.  Wilfred  H.  Hall,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  88 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  P>ark  &  Saunders,  88 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Watklns  Products,  Inc.,  Winona.  Minn. 


A.    Hill    &    Knowlton,   Inc.,    150   East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Territory  of  Guam,  Agana,  Guam. 


A.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr..  430  Wyatt  BxUldlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Aaeociation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America,  West  Higglns  Road,  Hoffman  Estates, 
111. 


A.  Komlners  &  Port,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Committee     of     American     Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Waldron  E.  Leonard,  2612  Fairview  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40 
G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  New  Brunswick. 

N.J. 

A.  McCarty     &     Wheatley,     1200     Walker 
Building.  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co..  JonesvUle,  Alaska 


A.  Richard    J.    McCooey.    1226   36th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Seventeen  Eighty-Nine,  Inc.,  1228  36tti 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  C.   V.  &  R.   V.   Maudlin,   1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Miller    Associates,    Inc.,     1705    DeSales 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association. 
Inc.,  460  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Miller    &    Chevalier,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vinson,  Elklns,  Weems  &  Searls.  First 
City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 
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A.  D  S.  Mitchell  Associates,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Council  of  Officers  of  State 
Teachers  Associations,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Georgia -Pacific  Corp.,  Box  311,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

A.  Curt  Moody,  2244  South  Western  Ave- 
nue. Lo6  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bernard  Moss,  710  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees.  285  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boeton. 
Mass 


A.  National  Audio  Visual  Association,  3160 
Spring,  Fairfax,  Va. 

A.  Ben  Paul  Noble,  2022  R  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Hallmark.  Inc.:  Westminster:  Time 
Corp;  Phoenix  Inc.;  and  Stratton  Watch 
Corp  ;  all  of  Agana,  Guam. 

A  Richard  C.  O'Hare  &  James  H.  Rowe. 
Jr,  1120  Investment  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  .Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


A  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  1015 
Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,   1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Bruce  O.  Pike,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
«0  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Thomas  W.  Power.  1414  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Restaurant  Institute,  1414  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A   Prestige    Public    Relations,    Inc., 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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B  Youth  in  Service  to  Humanity.  15720 
Ventura  Boulevard,  Enclno,  Calif.,  and  Joshua 
Enterprises,   Inc.,    10889   Wllshire   Boulevard. 

L03  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  Earl  P.  Rleger,  400  Hrst  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  WlUiam  C.  Doherty  &  AssocUtee.  400 
I^rst  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Robert  E.  Reiser,  6649  Holland  Street, 
McLean,  Va. 

B,  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
•ng-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
'»'W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B^  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
lOlh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester.  Mass. 

B  ^National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
"«.  '00  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A  Scrlbner.  Hall  &  Casey.  1200  18th  Street 
'^ .  Washington,  D.C. 

J*  i^'3}"^^*  '"'■  *^  Interstate  Taxation 
•■"I,  1209  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Ashley  Sellers,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  General  Time  Corp  ,  355  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY. 


A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada    Railroad    Association,    1 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 


East 


A.  Melvln  L.  Stark.  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Insurance    Association,    110 
WilllB»n  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Jteptoe   &   Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Aventile  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  tnternatlonal    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  iteptoe  &  Johnson,   1250  Connecticut 
Aveniie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  1  exaco   Inc.,    135   East  43d   Street   New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  ]  ugene    L.    Stewart,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenu  B,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  i  merlcan    Aniline    Products,    Inc.,    25 
McLea  a.  Boulevard,  Paterson,  N  J. 


A.  I  ugene    L.    Stewart.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenu  f.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Seventeen  Eighty-Nine,  Inc.,  1226  Sflth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  £  trasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kamp  man,  1700  K  Street  NW., -Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Stanpower,  Inc.,  820  North  Planklnton 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  a  trasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  h 
Kamp<  Iman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D  C. 

B.  V  ards  Co.,  Inc.,  1705  Brook  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


A.  Sbrrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene,   1116 
Woodward  Building.  Washington.   DC. 

B.  Pirsons  &  Whlttemore,   Inc.,  200  Park 
Avenu  ».  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  C 


A. 

Street 

B 
Plaza, 


Ytirk 


A.  C 

New 

B.  C 
Amerlc^ 

N.Y 


A    R|)bert 
Strict. 

B 
Office 
N.Y. 


Ti 


Braxton   Valentine,  Jr..    1309  State- 
Plante|s  Bank  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

B.  T  leodore  A.  Mangelsdorf,   Cimiberland 
Farm,  few  Kent  County,  Va. 


0  Borge 


_      C.    Van    Nostrand,    1010    16th 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Yale  &  Towne,  Inc.,  100  Erievlew 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


arence  M.  Weiner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.Y. 

gar     Manufacturers     Association     of 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  600  17th 
Street   fTW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Siiety  Administrative  Committee  of 
Autom  )bile  Manufacttu-ers  Association,  320 
New  Center  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Winter-Berger,    123    East    75th 
New  York,  N.Y. 

e   World   Calendar   Association.   Post 
224,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New  York, 


I  ox 


A.  Elmund  N.  Wise,  729  15th  Street  NW. 
Washlr  gton,  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Seventeen  Eighty-Nine,  Inc.,  1226  36th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  1800  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wllmac  Corp.,  1800  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Ylngllng.  »06  16th  Street  NW., 
Washlnngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Football  League.  380  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  De- 
velopment Corps.,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

•* '^a*  »« 


SENATE 

Monday,  Aroisx  22,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  oCfered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God,  whose  law  i£  truth  and 
whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  grant  unto  us,  who  in  the  morn- 
ing seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction  which 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each  new 
day.  Unite  our  hearts  and  minds  to 
bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 
Grant  us  this  day  the  grace  to  live  on 
the  altitudes  of  our  aspirations.  As 
servants  of  Thine  and  of  the  Nation,  and 
of  the  peoples  of  this  shattered  and 
stricken  earth,  save  us  from  false  choices, 
and  guide  our  hands  and  minds  to  heal 
and  bind,  and  build,  and  bless. 

We  ask  it  In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfibld,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  19,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Frank  T. 
Ash  ton  to  be  postmaster  at  Preston, 
Minn.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  Foreign  RelatlooB,  with  amendment*: 

8. 3418.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoeee  (Rept.  No.  1486) . 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HABT: 

8. 3748.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
ofllce  building  to  be  constructed  in  Detroit. 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Of&ce  Building"  in  memory 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  n.S.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan  from  1955  to 
1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxt  when  be  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

S.  3749.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  UM  of  the 
veuel  Annie  B.  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

a.  8760.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Martha 
Blankenshlp:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  J«r.  CHURCH: 

S.  3751.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exchange  for  national  forest 
purpooes  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chxtsch  wtien  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  under 
rule  vm.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
waive  the  call  of  the  calendar  of  meas- 
ures that  are  not  objected  to. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tdn- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  reoiKst  of  Mr.  MAifsnzLo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Bxecutlve  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxhiri,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
cm  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliimbia  was  authorized  to 
meet  diurlng  the  sesslcMi  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAitsriELo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  trsmsaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


PROPOSED  DESIGNATION  OP  NEW 
FEDERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING  IN 
DETROIT.  MICH.,  AS  THE  "PAT- 
RICK V.  McNAMARA  FEDERAL 
OFFICE  BUILDING" 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  bill  to  provide  that  the  new 
Fednral  ofDce  building  to  be  constructed 
in  Detroit,  liflch.,  be  named  the  "Patrick 
V.  MoNunara  Federal  Office  Building." 

On  past  occasions  Congress  has  recog- 
nized in  this  fashion  Members  who  have 
made  a  significant  contribution.     It  is 


especially  appropriiite  that  we  do  so  in 
the  case  of  Senator  McNamara  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  added  bo  much  to  the  Na- 
tion's well-being. 

He  left  his  mark  In  many  fields  of  our 
lives.  This  magniflcent  new  building  in 
his  home  city  will  be  a  solid  reminder  of 
one  who  spent  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

The  ACTUiG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3748)  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  office  building  to  be  constructed 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  shall  be  named  the 
"Patrick  V.  McNamara  Federal  Office 
Building"  in  memory  of  the  late  Patrick 
V.  McNamara,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  from  1955  to  1966,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hjirt.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


IDAHO    FOREST    LAND    EXCHANGE 
BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  the  long-range  objective  of  both 
State  and  Federal  Government  to 
achieve  eflScient  management  of  the  pub- 
lic forests.  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho, 
there  are  approxinaately  20,200.000  acres 
of  federally  owned  forests  and  1.300,000 
acres  of  State-owned  forests. 

Many  parcels  of  State-owned  forest 
lands  in  Idaho  are  adjacent  to.  and  con- 
tiguous with,  national  forest  lands. 

Sound  conservation  methods  and  good 
management  techniques  can  be  applied 
to  larger,  consolidated  tracts  of  forest 
lands  far  more  economically  and  effi- 
ciently than  to  small,  scattered  parcels. 

In  order  to  allow  for  more  efficient 
management  by  the  Idaho  State  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
has  been  cooperating  in  a  program  of 
land  exchanges  between  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Goveroment.  Ultimate  aim 
of  the  program  is  to  consolidate  State 
forest  lands  into  tracts  of  not  less  than 
5,000  acres  each. 

The  program  has  worked  most  success- 
fully. But  a  minor  technical  problem 
has  arisen.  Under  existing  language  of 
the  General  Exchange  Act  of  1922.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  barred  from 
accepting,  in  exch»nge,  any  lands  lying 
outside  the  boundaries  of  a  national  for- 
est. Many  of  the  small  parcels  of  State 
forest  land  which  Idaho  seeks  to  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  Crovernment  In  ex- 
change for  national  forest  lands  border- 
ing larger  tracts  of  State  land  are  adja- 
cent to  national  forest  boundaries  on  one 
side  only,  while  others  adjoin  on  two  or 
even  three  sides. 

It  is  to  permit  Idaho  to  apply  the  most 
efficient  means  of  managing  its  own 
forest  lands — a  move  that  will  also  have 
beneficial  effects  upon  adjacent  national 
forest  lands — that  1  now  introduce  a  bill 
to  amend  the  General  Exchange  Act  of 
1922. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  accept  in  exchange,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  State-owned 
lands  that  are  not  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  national  forest  but  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  a  national  forest. 


Idaho  State  Land  Commissioner  O.  j. 
Buxton  tells  me  that  this  amendment 
is  agreeable  to  both  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  meas- 
ure is  designed  to  allow  such  forest 
land  exchanges,  in  the  interest  of  sound 
forest  management,  only  between  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  would  have  no  other  effect 
upon  existing  provisions  of  the  General 
Exchange  Act. 

I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3751)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  exchange  for 
national  forest  purposes  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultui'e  and  Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  3702)  to  amend 
the  Social  Secuiity  Act,  as  amended,  to 
further  define  "reasonable  costs'  for  ex- 
tended-care facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EVIDENCE  OF  FINANCIAL  SECURITY 
AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  RE- 
QUIRED OF  CERTAIN  OPERATORS 
OF  OCEAN  CRUISES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1447.  H.R.  10327. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  biU  (HR. 
10327)  to  require  operators  of  ocean 
cruisers  by  water  between  the  United 
States,  its  possessions  and  territories, 
and  foreign  countries  to  file  evidence  of 
financial  security  and  other  information. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  section  4400  of  the  Revised  Statute*. 
as  amended  (46  tr.S  C.  363)  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  designating  the  existing  section 
as  subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  new  sub- 
sections (b)  and  Ic)  as  follows: 

'■  ( b )  Owners,  operators,  agents,  or  any  per- 
sons selling  passage  on  a  foreign  or  domestic 
passenger  vessel  of  one  hundred  gross  tons 
or  over  having  berth  or  stateroom  accommo- 
dations for  fifty  or  more  passengers  and  em- 
barking passengers  at  United  States  porta  lof 
a  coastwise  or  an  international  voyage  shall 
notify  each  prospective  passenger  of  the  fire 
safety  standards  with  which  the  vessel  com- 
piles or  does  not  ccMnply  In  a  manner  pre- 
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lerlbed  by  regulations  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection.  In  addition, 
all  promotional  literature  or  advertising  In  or 
oTer  any  medium  of  communication  within 
the  United  States  offering  passage  or  solicit- 
ing passengers  for  ocean  voyages  anywhere 
in  the  world  shall  include  similar  Informa- 
Uon  as  a  part  of  the  advertisement  or  de- 
jcrlption  of  the  voyage  In  a  manner  pre- 
jcnbed  by  the  same  regulations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  is  authorized  to  promul- 
pM  regulations  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  For  each  violation  of 
regulailons  so  promulgated,  the  owner,  oper- 
ator, agent,  or  other  person  Involved  shnll  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
IIO.OOO  for  which  the  vessel  on  which  passage 
u  to  be  or  Is  sold  shall  be  liable.  If  tickets 
are  sold,  the  owner,  operator,  agent,  or  any 
other  person  Involved  in  each  violation  of 
regulations  so  promulgated  shall  also  be  sub- 
ject to  a  clvtl  penalty  of  J500  for  each  ticket 
sold  for  which  the  vessel  on  which  passage 
is  sold  shall  be  liable. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ( a )  of  this  section,  any  foreign  or 
domestic  vessel  of  over  one  hundred  gross 
tons,  having  berth  or  stateroom  accommoda- 
tions for  fifty  or  more  passengers,  shall  be 
subject  to  Inspection  by  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  and  shall 
not  depart  a  United  States  port  with  passen- 
gtrs  who  embarked  at  that  port  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  that  Department  finds  each  vessel 
M  be  unsafe." 

Sic.  2  (a»  Each  owner  or  charterer  of  an 
American  or  foreign  vessel  having  berth  or 
suteroom  accommodations  for  fifty  or  more 
pafsengers.  and  embarking  passengers  at 
United  Suites  ports,  shall  establish,  luider 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  his  financial  responsibility 
to  meet  any  llabUlty  he  may  Inctir  for  death 
or  Injury  to  passengers  or  other  persons  on 
voyages  to  or  from  United  States  ports,  in  an 
amount  based  upon  the  ntunber  of  passen- 
ger accommodations  aboard  the  vessel,  cal- 
culated as  follows: 

$20,000  for  each  passenger  accommodation 
up  to  and  Including  five  hundred;  plus 

115.000  for  each  additional  passenger  ac- 
conunodatlon  between  five  hundred  and  one 
and  one  thousand:  plus 

110,000  for  each  additional  paseenger  ac- 
commodation between  one  thotisand  and  one 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred;   pltis 

iSOOO  for  each  passenger  accommodation 
In  excess  of  one  thousand  five  hundred : 
Provided,  however.  That  If  such  owner  or 
charterer  Is  operating  more  than  one  vessel 
subject  to  this  section,  the  foregoing  amount 
«hai;  be  based  upon  the  ntunber  of  passenger 
accommodations  on  the  vessel  being  so  oper- 
ated which  has  the  largest  number  of  pas- 
«*iiger  accommodations.  This  amount  shall 
be  available  to  pay  any  Judgment  for  dam- 
ages, whether  in  amount  less  than  or  more 
&&n  120.000  for  death  or  Injury  occtirrlng 
on  such  voyages  to  any  paaacnger  or  other 
person  Such  financial  responsibility  may 
be  established  by  any  one  of,  or  a  comblna- 
"on  of,  the  following  methods  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Commission:  (1)  policies  of 
iMurance,  (2)  surety  bonds,  (3)  qualifica- 
tion* as  a  self-lnstirer,  or  (4)  other  evidence 
01  flnanclal  responsibility. 

ibi  If  a  bond  is  filed  with  the  Commls- 
Mon.  then  such  bond  shall  t»e  Issued  by  a 
bonding  company  authorized  to  do  business 
th  ****  ^"'^d  States  or  any  State  thereof  or 
Me  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
*«Wh  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
My  territory  or  posaesslon  of  the  United 
otates. 

(c)  Any  person  who  ahall  violate  thU  sec- 
"on  Shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
UbTJ  «5,000  in  addition  to  a  civil  pen- 
»J^or  »200  for  each  passage  sold,  such  pen- 
«H«  to  be  assessed  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
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Commission.  These  penalties  may  be  re- 
mitt©  I  or  mitigated  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Comn  ilsslon  upon  such  terms  as  they  in  their 
discretion  shall  deem  proper. 

(d)  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  l|e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thlk  section.  The  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
ping (fcct.  1916,  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commission 
under)  tliis  section. 

(eiiThe  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
or  plape  of  departure  from  the  United  States 
of  any  vessel  described  In  subsection  i  a  i  of 
this  i  ectiou  shall  refuse  the  clearance  re- 
quire! by  section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  use.  91)  to  any  such  vessel  which  does 
not  h  ive  evidence  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Marlt  me  Commission  tliat  the  provisions 
of  thli  section  have  been  complied  with. 

Sec  3.  tai  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  arrange,  offer,  advertise  or  provide  pas- 
sage ( n  a  vessel  having  bertli  or  stateroom 
accon  modatlons  for  fifty  or  more  passengers 
and  w  hich  is  to  embark  passengers  at  United 
States  ports  without  there  first  having  been 
filed  'fith  the  Federal  Maritime  CommlEslon 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  to  establish  the  financial 
respoi  slbllity  of  the  person  arranging,  offer- 
ing, a  Ivertlslng,  or  providing  such  transpor- 
tation or  in  lieu  thereof  a  copy  of  a  bond 
or  otl:  er  security,  in  such  form  as  the  Com- 
misslcn.  by  rule  or  regulation,  may  require 
and  a  :cept,  for  indemnification  of  passen- 
gers f  )r  nonperformance  of  the  transporta- 
tion. 

(b)  If  a  bond  is  filed  with  the  Commission, 
such  1  lond  shall  be  Issued  by  a  bonding  com- 
pany I  .uthorized  to  do  business  in  the  United 
States  or  any  State  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Colunlbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  virgin  Islands  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  and  such  bond 
or  othjer  security  ahall  be  in  an  amount  paid 
equal  to  the  estimated  total  revenue  for  the 
particular  transportation, 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  In  addition  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  *200  for  each  passage  sold,  such  penal- 
ties to  be  assessed  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  These  penalties  may  be  remit- 
ted or  mitigated  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  upon  such  terms  as  they  in  their 
discretion  shall  deem  proper. 

Id  I  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  sectlgto  The  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  ipi6,  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
proceedings  conducted  by"  the  Commission 
under  this  Section. 

(e)  The  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  or 
place  of  departure  from  the  United  States  of 
any  veesel  descrlbedJn  subsection  ( a i  of  this 
section  shall  refustrthe  clearance  required  bv 
section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i46 
use.  91 )  to  any  such  vessel  which  does  not 
have  evidence  furnished  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  have  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  the 
.\ct  of  May  27,  1936  (49  Stat.  1384:  46  U.S  C 
369 1 .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "After  November  1.  1968, 
no  passenger  vessel  of  the  United  States  of 
one  hundred  gross  tons  or  over,  having  berth 
or  stateroom  accommodations  for  fifty  or 
more  passengers,  shall  be  granted  a  certifi- 
cate of  Inspection  by  the  Coast  Guard  unless 
the  vessel  is  constructed  of  flre-retardant 
material.  The  structural  fire  protection 
provided  on  these  vessels  shall  conform  to 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  regulations  for 
a  vessel  contracted  for  on  or  after  May  28. 
1936." 

Sec.  B.  The  new  subsection  (b)  of  section 
4400  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  new  subsection  (c)  of  secUon  4400  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
six  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
November  2.  1968. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  require  evidence  of  adequate 
financial  responsibility  to  pay  judgments 
for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  to  repay 
fares  in  the  event  of  nonperformance  of 
voyages,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  passenger  vessels  and  to  require  dis- 
closure of  construction  details  on  pas- 
senger vessels,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  thcieport 
'No.  1483).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PfaPOSES  AND  BRIEF  SfMMART 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are:  ( 1 )  to  pro- 
mote the  adherence  to  modern  fire  safety 
standards  by  all  passenger  vessels  and  (2)  to 
Insure  financial  responslblhty  on  the  part  of 
shipowners  and  operators  to  pay  Judgments 
for  personal  Injury  or  death  and  to  repay 
fares  in  the  event  of  nonperformance  of 
voyages. 

In  summary,  the^bill — as  reported  by  the 
committee  In  the  form  of  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute — contains  five 
essential  provisions  relating  to  safety  of  life 
at  sea.    These  are: 

( 1 )  A  provision  which  would  require  dis- 
closure of  vessel  safety  standards  on  all  ad- 
vertisement and  promotional  literature  offer- 
ing passage  on  ocean  voyages. 

(2)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  to  exclude  from  U.S.  ports  foreign 
and  domestic  passenger  vessels  which  he 
deems  to  be  unsafe. 

i3)  A  provision  that  owners  and  charter- 
ers of  passenger  vessels  be  required  to  estab- 
lish their  financial  responsibility  to  meet 
liability  Incurred  by  death  or  injury  of 
passengers. 

i4i  A  provision  for  financial  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  passenger  ship  operators  in 
order  to  protect  against  passengers  being 
stranded  when  a  vessel  falls  to  make  its  con- 
tracted sailing. 

(5)  A  requirement  that  U.S.  "grandfather 
clause"  vessels  (those  built  before  1936)  be 
required  to  meet  modem  U.S.  standards  by 
November  1.  1968. 

LEGISLATTVE  BACKGROUND 

HR  10327  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  6,  1965,  following 
extensive  hearings  held  in  August  of  1966. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  preceded  by  nearly  2 
months  the  disastrous  fire  aboard  the  8.8. 
Yarmouth  Castle.  HJR.  10327  dealt  primarily 
with  financial  responsibility  for  indemnifi- 
cation of  passengers  stranded  fcs-  nonper- 
formance of  contracted  voyages,  but  It  also 
contained  provisions  relatlrvg  to  safety  of 
cruise  ships.  Following  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
disaster  the  administration  proposed  two 
bills.  S.  3250  and  S.  3261.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  held  5  days  of  hearings  on  safety 
of  hfe  at  sea  and  determined  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  provisions  of  8.  3260  and  8.  3261 
should  be  included  as  part  of  an  ajnendm^ent 
to  H.R.  10327.  , 
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On  November  13,  1069,  disaster  struck  the 
88-y««r-old  Panamanian -flag  cruise  sliip  88 
Yitrmotith  Cattle  wben  fire  swept  the  ship 
remilting  In  the  loaa  of  90  Uvea.  Then  on 
April  8.  1966.  Good  Friday,  the  Norwegian- 
flag  cruise  ship  MS  Viking  Princess  caught 
fire  during  a  Caribbean  cruise  forcing  pas- 
aengers  and  crew  to  abandon  ship.  Both  of 
these  veesels  were  c^>«ratlng  in  the  lucrative 
Caribbean  cruise  trade  and  the  vast  majority 
of  paasengera  were  VJB.  citizens.  However, 
these  are  not  the  only  examples  of  marine 
disitfters  encountered  by  foreign-flag  vesselft. 
In  December  1983,  the  33-year-old  Greek- 
flag  ship  SS  Lakonia  sailed  from  Southamp- 
ton, Sngland,  on  a  Christmas  cruise  which 
turned  Into  a  fiery  disaster.  The  Lakonia 
burned  and  sank  off  Uadelra  Island  with  a 
lOM  of  lae  lives.  These  shipboard  flres  have 
dramatically  pointed  up  the  need  for  an  up- 
grading In  fire  safety  standards  on  older 
passenger  vessels. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  determine  the  extent  to  which  addi- 
tional Federal  laws  could  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  safety  standards  on  foreign 
and  domestic  passenger  ships.  To  that  end, 
the  committee  held  5  days  of  hearings,  call- 
ing upon  witnesses  from  the  Coast  Guard, 
Department  of  State,  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
representatives  of  domestic  and  foreign 
paaseqger  lines. 

International  flre  safety  standards  are 
presently  contained  in  the  I960  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  Convention  (SOLAS)  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  signatory.  However,  this 
document  like  its  predecessor,  the  1948 
SOLAS  Convention,  exempts  ships  built  be- 
for«  the  effective  date  of  the  convention 
from  meeting  the  convention's  flre  safety 
standards  for  new  vessels.  With  regard  to 
existing  ships,  each  of  these  conventions 
contains  a  specific  clause  stating  that: 

"In  the  case  of  existing  ships  which  do 
not  already  comply  with  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  new  ships,  the  arrangements  on 
each  ship  shall  be  considered  by  the  admin- 
istration (of  the  country  concerned),  with 
a  view  to  Improvements  being  made  to  pro- 
vide increased  safety  where  practicable  and 
reasonable." 

This  "reasonable  and  practicable"  clause 
has  enabled  many  of  the  pre-1948  ships  to 
operate  without  conforming  to  the  Im- 
proved standards  of  the  modem  conven- 
tions. Such  vessels  afe  thus  protected  by 
■o-called   grandfather   clauses. 

SOLAS  1960  requires  that  each  contract- 
ing government  m.ake  the  required  Inspec- 
tions of  its  vessels  to  determine  that  they 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  SOLAS 
Convention.  Upon  completion  of  such  an 
Inspection,  the  contracting  government 
issues  a  safety  certificate  Indicating  that  the 
vessel  complies  with  SOLAS  reqtUrements. 
All  contracting  governments  must  accept 
certificates  Issued  by  another  contracting 
government  unless  clear  grounds  exist  for 
finding  that  the  VMsel  does  not  substanUally 
comply  with  the  particulars  of  the  certificate. 
Thus,  as  a  signatory  to  the  1960  SOLAS  Con- 
vention, the  United  States  must  accept  a 
foreign  vessel's  certificate  If  the  Coast  Guard 
Inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  vessel  Is  in 
raaaonable  compliance  with  the  SOLAS  Con- 
vention standards. 

A  large  number  of  foreign-flag  vessels  op- 
erate under  the  grandfather  rights  of  the 
SOLAS  Convention.  In  regard  to  U.S. -flag 
Teeieli  modem  flre  safety  standards  have 
been  in  effect  since  1936.  While  there  are 
no  VS.  graxidfather  clause  vessels  operating 
on  the  high  aeas,  two  such  vessels  operate 
on  inland  waters.  HJt.  10937.  as  amended, 
vlU  reqfUlre  these  veesels  to  meet  modem 
U.8.  flre  safety  standards. 

The  committee  found  the  problem  of 
grandfather    clause    foreign-flag    passenger 


vessels  to  be  extremely  critical  In  the  cruise 
trade.  Here  some  90  i)ercent  of  the  over 
350.000  persons  boarding  cruise  vessels  at 
U.S.  ports  were  Americans,  but  only  about 
♦0,000  of  these  passengers  sailed  on  U.S. -flag 
vessels. 

The  dependence  u^n  American  citizens  to 
provide  the  bulk  of  passengers  for  the  cruise 
trade  deeply  Impressed  the  committee. 
Such  a  situation,  tfce  committee  felt,  gave 
the  United  States  a  singular  respyonslblUty 
to  Insure  the  safety  at  sea  for  these  pas- 
sengers originating  at  an  American  port  and. 
in  most  cases,  U.S.  citizens.  However,  an 
American  traveling  oti  an  ocean  voyage  which 
is  not  pert  of  the  erulse  trade  should  not 
be  subjected  to  any  lesser  degree  of  safety 
requirements  than  his  fellow  passenger 
traveling  In  the  cfulse  trade.  Thus  H.R. 
10327,  as  amended,  covers  all  passenger  ves- 
sels, not  Just  those  which  are  operating  In 
the  cruise  trade. 

Following  the  Yarmouth  Castle  flre,  the 
U.S.  Government  re<jue8ted  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultlve 
Organization  (IMCO),  the  United  Nations 
body  which  administers  the  1960  SOLAS  Con- 
vention. This  request  was  granted,  and  a 
special  meetlni?  was  convened  In  London  on 
May  3-10.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  confer- 
ence, the  delegates  reached  agreement  on  sev- 
eral proposed  amendments  to  the  1960  con- 
vention, and  these  irlll  be  forwarded  to  the 
assembly  of  IMCO  for  consideration  at  a 
special  meeting  called  for  this  purpose  lat-er 
this  year. 

These  proposed  amendments  wovild  require 
that  those  vessels  Constructed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  tl«B  1948  convention  sub- 
stantially comply  with  1948  standards  and  In 
several  respects  meet  standards  which  go 
beyond  the  1948  standards.  With  regard  to 
vessels  built  after  tihe  effective  date  of  the 
1948  convention,  several  amendments  provide 
for  upgrading  even  these  vessels.  Thus, 
when  the  newly  proposed  amendments  be- 
come effective,  the  grandfather  clause  will 
be  eliminated  insofur  as  flre  safety  Is  con- 
cerned. While  these  amendments  will  mean 
subatantlal  Improvement  of  International  flre 
safety  standards,  they  will  not  become  effec- 
tive until  1  year  following  acceptance  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  copitractlng  governments. 
However,  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee 
recommends  at  Its  London  conference  that 
all  nations  enact  as  legislation  the  new 
amendments  as  sooil  as  possible. 

The  bin,  as  amended,  contains.  In  addition 
to  its  original  coverage  of  financial  responsi- 
bility, several  provisions  contained  In  S.  3250 
and  S.  3251,  Introdeced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  comalttee  believes  that  H.R. 
10327,  as  amended,  will  provide  effective  leg- 
islation to  suwlem«nt  the  1960  SOLAS  Con- 
vention and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
neceesary  safeguard  for  U.S.  citizens  desiring 
to  travel  on  domestic  and  foreign-flag  ships. 
As  amended,  this  till  will  insure  that  all 
passengers  are  glved  ample  warning  of  the 
flre  safety  standards  to  which  a  vessel  com- 
plies. Such  a  disclosure  will.  In  all  proba- 
bility, force  the  owners  of  vessels  which  fail 
to  comply  with  mcclem  safety  standards  to 
upgrade  their  veseePis  or  remove  them  from 
U.S.  trade  routes.  In  addition,  the  bill,  as 
amended,  requires  owners  and  operators  to 
maintain  adequate  assets  or  insurance  so 
that  they  will  be  (.nancially  responsible  to 
pay  Judgments  for  death  or  Injury  to  passen- 
gers or  other  persofis.  The  committee  con- 
templates that  this  latter  provision  will  have 
the  added  feature  of  Increasing  Insurance 
cost  to  operators  of  those  vessels  not  comply- 
ing with  modern  standards  so  as  to  make  the 
vessels'  continued  operation  economically 
unfeasible  without  an  upgrading  of  safety 
standards. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  modern  flre  safety 
standards  on  many  foreign   vessels,  several 


instances  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  conunlttee  where  prospective  passengen 
were  left  stranded  on  the  pier  owing  to  the 
cancellation  of  scheduled  sailings  Notable 
among  these  unfortunate  instances  was  the 
cancellation  of  the  scheduled  ocean  cruise 
from  New  York  to  the  Caribbean  of  the  ill- 
fated  M.S.  Viking  Princess,  then  known  bs 
the  M.S.  Rivera  Prima,  on  Augiist  14,  1964. 
This  cancellation  left  some  350  pasBengers 
stranded  Two  weeks  earlier  a  similar  inci- 
dent was  reported  concerning  the  sudden 
cancellation  of  the  scheduled  ocean  cruise  of 
the  disaster  bound  S.S.  Yarmoutti  Castle  of 
Panamanian  registry.  For  both  of  these  ves- 
sels, the  passengers,  mostly  American  cUlzen<, 
were  left  on  the  dock  without  recourse  to 
recover  their  passage  moneys  which  had  been 
paid  In  advance.  H.R.  10327.  as  amended, 
will  Insure  that  these  incidents  do  not  occur 
In  the  future. 

VESSELS     SUBJECT     TO    THIS    LEGISLATION 

H.R.  10327,  as  amended.  Is  limited  to  ves- 
sels having  berth  or  stateroom  accommoda- 
tions for  50  or  more  passengers  becau.se  there 
appears  to  be  no  present  need  for  regulating 
overnight  fishing  boats,  ferry  boats,  and  day 
cruisers  The  vessel  classiflcatlon  used  in 
this  legislation  is  Identical  to  that  contained 
In  the  so-called  sprinkler  act  (46  U.SC.  464) 
requiring  sprinklers  on  certain  vessels 

It  Is  also  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
as  used  In  the  act  the  term  United  St,4te« 
is  to  also  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  any  ter- 
rltoriee  or  possessions  of  the  United  StJiles 

SECTION -BY -SECTION    ANALTSLS 

Section  I 
Disclosure  of  Plre  Safety  Standards 

This  provision  was  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  provides  that  owners,  opcraiora. 
agents,  or  any  persons  selling  passage  on  a 
foreign  or  domestic  passenger  vesi;el  of  over 
100  gross  tons  and  with  berthing  c.ipacity  for 
more  than  50  passengers  must  disclose  to  each 
prospective  passenger  the  flre  safety  stand- 
ard with  which  the  vessel  complies  or  does 
not  comply.  This  disclosure  must  be  pres- 
ent on  or  In  all  promotional  literature  or 
advertising  whatever  the  means  of  communi- 
cation employed. 

The  manner  and  exsict  content  of  the  dis- 
closure of  flre  safety  standards  will  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  and  shall  apply  to 
all  prescribed  vessels  embarking  passengers 
at  U.S.  ports  for  a  coastwise  or  International 
voyage. 

Violation  of  the  Secretawy's  regulations 
would  subject  the  owner,  operator,  or  other 
person  Involved  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  »10,000  and  the  vessel  on  which 
the  passage  Is  to  be  sold  or  Is  sold  would 
be  Uable  for  this  penalty.  In  addition.  If 
tickets  are  sold,  a  violation  of  the  regulation 
win  subject  the  person  involved  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  $500  for  each  ticket  sold  and  the 
vessel  on  which  passage  Is  sold  will  be  liable 
for  this  penalty. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that  this 
disclosure  provision  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  foreign  passenger  vessels.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  expected  to  emphasize  the  fire 
safety  deficiencies  of  those  vessels  which  have 
been  exempted  from  modern  Intematlonsl 
safety  standards  because  of  existing  "grand- 
father" clauses  In  the  1948  or  1960  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  Convention.  The  conunltlwB 
contemplates  use  of  the  standards  adopted 
as  amendments  to  the  1960  Safety  of  LUe  »t 
Sea  Convention  at  the  13th  session  of  the 
Maritime  Safety  Ccanmlttee  of  the  Inter- 
Governmental  MarlUme  Consultlve  Orga- 
nization (IMCO),  held  at  IMCO  headquar- 
ters. London.  England.  May  3-10,  1966,  *» 
guides  In  establishing  dlscloetire  regulations. 
However,  as  Improvements  occur  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  flre  safety  standards,  dlsclo- 
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mre  requirements  would  be  expected  to  re- 
flect such   Improvements. 

Vessel  Inspection 

Section  1  also  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  to  Inspect  all  foreign  or  domestic 
vMsels  of  over  a  hundred  gross  tons  said 
Tblch  have  berth  or  stateroom  accommoda- 
tions for  50  or  more  passengers.  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  any  such  vessel  to  be  unsafe,  then 
thAt  vessel  can  be  refused  permission  to 
depart  a  US.  port  with  passengers  embark- 
ing 8t  that  port. 

It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to 
unduly  interrupt  existing  International  pas- 
senger travel  or  to  Interfere  with  VS.  obli- 
gations under  existing  International  agree- 
ments. However,  the  committee  does  desire 
effective  protection  for  U.S.  citizens  during 
the  interim  period  necessary  before  proposed 
amendments  to  the  1960  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  Convention  are  ratified  and  become  ef- 
fective. 

This  provision  of  section  1  was  opposed 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  The  committee, 
though,  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
passengers  in  the  cruise  trade  were  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  originated  at  American  ports, 
therefore  the  U.S.  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility    to    provide    protection. 

Section  2 
Financial  Responsibility  for  Loss  of  Life  or 
Injury 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  was  proptosed 
by  the  administration  and  would  require 
that  each  owner  or  charterer  of  a  vessel  hav- 
ing berth  or  stateroom  accommodations  for 
50  or  more  passengers  and  embarking  pas- 
sengers at  U.S.  ports,  satisfy  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  as  to  his  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  liability  he  may  Incur  for 
death  or  injury  to  any  person  (Including 
passenger  or  crewmember). 

Financial  responsibility  could  be  estab- 
lished by  policies  of  Insurance,  surety  bonds, 
qualifications  as  a  self-insurer,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility,  or  a  com- 
bination  thereof. 

The  required  financial  resfxjnslbillty  would 
be  based  upon  the  number  of  passenger 
accommodations  aboard  the  largest  vessel 
operated  by  a  particular  carrier  In  the  pas- 
senger service.  The  amount  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility would  be  calculated  on  a  sliding 
scale  basis  as  follows:  $20,000  for  each  pas- 
senger accommodation  up  to  and  Including 
500;  plus  $15,000  for  each  additional  passen- 
ger accommodation  between  501  and  1,000; 
plus  $10,000  for  each  additional  passenger 
accommodation  between  1,001  and  1,500; 
plus  85.000  for  each  passenger  accommoda- 
tion in  excess  of  1.500. 

The  purpose  of  this  financial  responsibil- 
ity requirement  is  to  Insure  that  adequate 
assets  or  Insurance  are  available  to  pay  Judg- 
ment* for  damages  for  death  or  Injury  to  any 
person  (Including  passenger  or  crew  mem- 
ber) The  amount  would  be  available  to  pay 
Miy  Judgment,  whether  In  an  amount  more 
Of  less  than  $20,000. 

Since  sea  disasters  rarely  result  in  loss  of 
life  or  Injury  to  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
persons  on  board.  It  was  not  considered 
necessary  by  the  committee  to  require  a  com- 
pany operating  one  of  the  current  large  pas- 
«nger  ve.^sels  to  demonstrate  financial  re- 
sponsibility based  on  •20,000  for  all  accom- 
modations Such  a  requirement  could  mean 
a  prohibitive  amount  of  Insurance.  Since 
^is  not  the  committee's  purpose  to  burden 
we  regular  liner  passenger  operators,  a  slld- 
rf  »<=^e  formula  decreases  the  amount  of 
nnanclal  responsibility  required  at  the 
"igner  levels  of  passenger  accommodations. 
f»t,?'"™'^^*  believes  thU  sliding  scale 
BnT^".  ,  ^'^''*  *  "^f*  realistic  basU  for 
»«*nciai  responsibility  of  the  large  liner 
»*«nger  operators,  whUe  at  the  same  time 


male  fining  sufficient  financial  responsibil- 
ity 1  )r  the  smaller,  less  subetantlal  vessel 
open  tors.  As  an  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  farmouth  Castle,  which  had  aocom- 
modi  tlons  for  460  passengers,  the  amount 
wotol  1  have  been  $9  million — based  upon  the 
full  130,000  times  the  ntmaber  of  passenger 
accoiiimodatlons.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
amount  of  |9  million  would  In  all  likelihood 
be  a4equate  even  In  a  disaster  of  the  magni- 
tude ,of  the  Yarmouth  Castle. 

Un  ler  section  2  the  Commission  would  be 
empowered  to  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regul  itlons  as  would  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  lo  passenger  sails  aboard  certain  vessels 
whos^  owners  or  charterers  do  not  possess 
sufBc  ent  assets  or  other  evidence  of  finan- 
cial r  fsponslbtllty  in  the  amounts  required  by 
statu  *  to  cover  claims  arising  from  death 
or  in  ury.  No  such  vessel  could  be  cleared  by 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  place  of  de- 
part v4re  without  notification  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  that  the  provisions  of 
section  2  have  been  compiled  with. 

In  bddltlon,  under  this  section  a  vessel  is 
liable  for  a  penalty  of  up  to  $5,000.  plus  8200 
per  passenger  for  falling  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion fe  requirements,  with  authority  In  the 
Comrilsslon  to  remit  or  mitigate  the  penalty 
In  Ital  discretion. 

Section  2  shall  become  effective  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Section    3 

Plnaijclal  Responsibility  for  Indemnification 

k)f  Passengers  for  Monperfonnance 

Section  3  of  the  bill  contains  the  major  pro- 
visioi^  of  the  original  House  bill,  HJl,  10327. 
It  is  directed  toward  Indemnification  of  pas- 
sengers when  the  owner  or  charterer  falls  to 
provide  the  transportation  purchased.  It 
prohibit*  any  person  from  arranging,  offering, 
advertising,  or  providing  passage  on  vessels 
havink  berth  or  stateroom  accommodations 
for  Stfor  more  passengers  and  embarking  pa*- 
sengefs  at  U.S.  ports  unless  there  has  been 
established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  that  sufficient  funds 
are  available,  by  bond  or  otherwise,  to  in- 
demnify passengers  for  nonperformance.  If 
a  bond  or  other  security  Is  used,  it  must 
equal  the  estimated  total  revenue  for  the  par- 
ticular transportation. 

Thi$  section  provides  for  the  filing  of  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  or  In  the  alterna- 
tive a  copy  of  an  acceptable  bond  or  other  se- 
curity because  many  persons  ojieratlng  in  the 
cruise  business  are  responsible  and  maintain 
sufficient  assets  In  this  country  which  could 
be  proceeded  against.  Also,  the  committee 
took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  since  most 
American  passenger  vessels  operate  under 
operattng-dlfferentlal  subsidy  contracts,  these 
American -subsidized  operators  already  file 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  with  the 
Maritime  Administration  In  the  form  of  fi- 
nancial reports  (form  MA-1721 .  The  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  would  have  access  to 
thef=e  financial  reports. 

Under  section  3  no  vessel  could  be  cleared 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  place  of 
departure  without  notification  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  have  been  complied  with. 

In  addition  under  this  section  a  vessel  Is 
Uable  lor  a  p>encUty  of  up  to  $5,000  plus  $200 
per  passenger  for  falling  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 3  requirements,  with  authority  In  the 
Commission  to  remit  or  mitigate  the  pen- 
alty In.  Its  discretion. 

Section  3  has  an  effective  date  of  120  days 
after  enactment.  Such  an  effective  date  is 
felt  by  the  Committee  to  be  fair  and  will 
provide  adequate  time  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  to  prescribe  the  necessary 
regulations. 

This  section  of  H  Jl.  10327  was  amended  to 
apply  to  any  vessel,  cruise  or  otherwise,  em- 
barking passengers  at  a  U.S.  port  because 
there  appears  that  there  la  no  valid  reason 
why  jtassengers  should  not  be  protected 
against   poeslble  default  by  any  passenger 


vessels.  This  also  ellmlnatee  the  prkctlcal 
problem  of  deflAing  a  "cruise"  in  a  manner 
that  would  preclude  evasion  of  the  law. 

Section  4 

U.S.  Passenger  Vessels 

Section  4  of  the  legislation  requires  that 
those  U.S.  vessels  built  before  May  27,  1936, 
meet  the  requirements  set  forth  for  vessels 
constructed  after  such  date  by  November  1, 
1968. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indicates 
that  there  are  presently  only  two  such  veesels 
operating — the  SS  Delta  Queen  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  Rivers  and  the  SS  South 
American  operating  on  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
While  the  effective  date  of  this  section  of 
H.R,  10327,  as  amended,  is  November  1,  1068, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Ooast  Guard  will 
rigorously  enforce  existing  regiila tlons  for 
these  vessels  and  require  whatever  additional 
flre  safety  standards  may  be  considered  nec- 
essary for  safe  operation  of  theee  vessels  In 
the  Interim  period. 


It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  ap- 
proximately $250,000. 


MAIUNQ  PRIVILEaES  OF  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  AND 
OTHER  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1449,  H.R.  13448. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiciSLATiVE  Clirk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
13448)  to  amend  title  39,  United  State* 
Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privilegea 
of  members  of  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces  and 
other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  preseat 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  21,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "forty-eight 
contiguous  States,"  and  insert  "fifty 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  area,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  the  Canal  Zone,";  in  line  25,  after  the 
word  "on",  to  insert  the  word  "sched- 
uled": In  the  same  line  after  the  word 
"States",  to  strike  out  "flag"  and  insert 
"air";  on  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"carrers",  to  strike  out  "with  the  total 
annual  volume  to  be  equally  divided,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  among  such  car- 
riers serving  each  area,";  in  line  10,  after 
the  word  "correspondence",  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  insert  "which  are  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  any  such  Armed 
Forces  post  office;";  at  the  beginning  of 
Une  12,  to  strike  out  "(UI)"  and  insert 
"(B)  (i)";  in  Une  14,  after  the  word  "to", 
to  insert  "members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and";  at  the  beginning  of  line  16  to  strike 
out  "(iv)"  and  insert  "(U)";  in  line  20, 
after  the  word  "office",  to  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  "and"  and  insert  "in  an 
overseas  area  designated  by  the  President 
under  section  4169  of  this  title;  and";  At 
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the  beginning  of  line  22  to  strike  out 
"(B)"  and  Insert  "(C)";  on  page  4,  line 
3,  after  the  word  "by",  to  Insert  "sched- 
uled"; in  the  same  line  after  the  word 
"States",  to  strike  out  "flag"  and  Insert 
"air";  In  Une  7,  after  the  word  "than", 
to  insert  "scheduled";  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "States",  to  strike  out  "flag"  and 
Insert  "air";  after  line  14,  to  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sac.  3.  Paragraph  (4)  of  Mctlon  4303(d) 
of  title  39,  United  8tat«a  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inaertlng  before  tbe  period  at  the  end 
tbereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  tbe  rate  of  poatage  applicable  to  air 
parcel  poet  transported  directly  between  (1) 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  or  the  territories  and  poesea- 
Biona  of  the  United  States  In  the  Pacific  area, 
and  (3)  an  Army,  Air  Force,  or  fleet  poot 
office  served  by  the  poatmaster  at  San  Pran- 
ciBco,  California,  or  Seattle,  Washington, 
ahall  be  the  rate  which  would  be  applicable 
if  the  parcel  were  In  fact  mailed  from  or 
delivered  to  that  city,  as  the  case  may  be. 

On  page  5,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Sec." 
to  strike  out  "3"  and  insert  "4";  and  in 
line  12,  after  the  word  "title,"  to  strike 
out  "which  are  located  outside  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  suiy  such  Armed 
Forces  post  oCBce  and  the  point  of  em- 
barkation or  debarkation,  within  the  48 
contiguous  States"  and  insert  "which  are 
not  located  within  the  fifty  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific 
area,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
between  any  such  Armed  Forces  post 
office  and  the  point  of  embarkation  or 
debarkation  within  the  fifty  States,  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  area,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  the  Canal  Zone." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  haye  printed 
in  the  R«coRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1484) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pxntposc 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
8»-315  to  give  free  airmail  service  to  letters 
mailed  by  members  of  tbe  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  combat  areas,  and  to  pwrmlt  par- 
cels not  exceeding  6  pounds  to  be  trans- 
ported by  air  on  a  space-available  basis  to  and 
from  combat  areas  at  the  surface  rate. 

This  legislation  brocMlens  the  scope  of  that 
law  by  (1)  Including  sound-recorded  com- 
munleatiooB  within  the  free  mailing  privi- 
lege; (a>  providing  for  airlift  of  current  news 
publications  to  oombat  areas;  and  (3)  pro- 
viding world-wide  airlift  of  letter  mail  and 
•ouDd-recoided  oommuoi cations  at  surface 
ratas  to  and  from  U£.  servicemen  overseas 
In  noncombat  areas. 

Tbe  committee  strongly  urges  the  Poet- 
masfter  General  to  take  immediate  action  to 
make  certain  tbat  tba  American  people  are 
Informed  of  the  meaning  of  PubUc  Law  89- 
S16  and  tbe  amendments  proposed  to  be  en- 
•oted  by  this  legislation.  The  oocnmlttee  is 
most  concerned  that  the  existing  provision 


for  sending  small  parcels  at  surface  rates  to 
combat  areas  has  not  been  sufficiently  pub- 
licized by  the  Post  Office.  Many  people  are 
stlU  using  the  prohibitively  high  air  parcel 
post  rates.  Everyone  should  be  lafonned 
about  this  leglslatloa  which  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  such  benefit  to  our  fighting 
men  overseas  and  tbose  at  home  supporting 
and  encouraging  their  efforts. 

XXFLANATION     OF     tHK    BlIX    BT     SECTIONS 

Section  1  amends  section  4169  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  "sound-re- 
corded communications  having  the  charac- 
ter of  personal  coH-espondence"  the  same 
free  mailing  privile^  to  servicemen  in  com- 
bat areas  as  now  applies  to  first-class  letter 
mall  and  provides  tfcat  the  mall  covered  by 
this  provision  shall  be  transported  by  air  on 
a  space  available  t>asls.  Present  law  re- 
quires more  expensive  "alrmair'  handling. 

Section  2  provides  for  transportation  by  air 
at  surface  rates  on  a  space-available  basis  on 
schediiled  U.S.  air  carriers  of  flrst-class  letter 
mail.  Including  postal  cards  and  poet  cards, 
and  sound -recorded  personal  communica- 
tions between  APO  post  offices  overseas  and 
between  such  APO's  and  the  p)olnt  of  embar- 
kation or  debarkation  within  the  50  States 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  Section  2  also  provides  for  the 
airlift  of  second-clas  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and  fea- 
turing principally  current  news  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  general 
public  and  parcels  ©f  any  class  of  mall  not 
exceeding  5  pounds  In  weight  and  60  inches 
in  length  and  girth  combined  which  are 
mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such  APO  in 
an  overseas  area  dslgnated  a  combat  area 
by  the  President. 

Section  2  also  autUorlzee  air  transportation 
for  packages  5  to  7J  oounds  In  weight  and 
100  inches  in  lengtU  and  girth  combined  to 
and  from  APO's  overseas  where  adequate  sur- 
face transpKjrtation  ts  not  available.  Provi- 
sion is  included  whiah,  In  the  event  adequate 
service  by  U.S.  air  carriers  is  not  available, 
will  permit  the  transportation  of  the  mall  by 
supplemental  air  Carriers  or  foreign  air 
carriers. 

Section  3  changes  the  rates  on  air  parcel 
post  going  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  Pacific 
areas. 

Section  4  amends  section  4303  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  to  provide,  as  recommended  by  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  shall  rdmburse  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  cost  of  transportation 
Incurred  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
providing  air  transportation  of  mail  between 
overseas  Armed  Forces  post  offices  and  the 
United  States.  Under  present  procedures, 
reimbursement  is  raade  by  executive  agree- 
ment between  the  two  agencies  ba.sed  on  au- 
thority contained  la  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  acts.  The  provisions  of 
the  new  subsection  (f)  will  constitute  per- 
_  manent  statutory  laaguage  and  overcome  the 
necessity  of  includl|ig  the  language  In  the 
annual  appropriation  acts. 

qosTs 

The  Bureau  of  th*  Budget  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  provldiag  transportation  by  air 
worldwide  on  a  spac*  available  basis  of  letter 
mall  and  sound  coitimunications  using  the 
current  volume  of  mail  will  be  $189,000.  The 
cost  of  airlifting  second-class  publications  of 
current  news  value  to  combat  areas  is  esti- 
mated at  under  CI   tnlUion 


AGREEMENT  WITH  MEXICO  FOR 
JOINT  MEASURES  FOR  SOLUTION 
OF  LOWER  RIO  GRANDE  SALINITY 
PROBLEM 

Mr.   MANSFIEIX).     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1450.  S.  2747. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislatfve  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2747*  to  authorize  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  with  Mexico  for  joint  meas- 
ures for  solution  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  salinity  problem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port fNo.  1485),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MAIN    PtTRPOSS 

S.  2747  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  conclude  an  agreement,  or  agreement*, 
with  Mexico  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  and  In  Mexico  of  a  drain- 
age conveyance  canal  for  the  discharge  of 
waters  of  the  El  MorlUo  and  other  drains 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  canal,  which  shall  have  sub- 
stantially the  characteristics  set  forth  in  Its 
minute  No.  223.  printed  as  appendix  I. 

Tlie  bin  further  provides  that  the  costs 
of  construction,  including  design  and  right- 
of-way,  and  the  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  shall  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Fur- 
thermore, before  concluding  the  agreement, 
or  agreements,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  re- 
quired to  receive  satisfactory  ass\irances  from 
private  citizens  or  a  responsible  local  group 
that  they  or  it  will  pay  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
one-half  of  the  actual  U.S.  costs  of  con- 
struction including  design  and  rlght-ol-way, 
and  one-half  of  the  actual  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  allocated  to  the  United 
States. 

The  total  costs  of  construction  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,380,000.  and  the  annual  costs 
of  operations  and  maintenance  at  $40,000, 
The  U.S.  share  therefore  will  be  $690,000  and 
$20,000.  The  local  interests'  share  of  these 
amounts  is  $345,000  for  construction,  and 
$10,000  for  operations  and  maintenance  an- 
nually, matching  the  net  cost  to  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  already 
received  the  assurances  required  by  the  bill 
from  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Water  Commit- 
tee, which  has  also  deposited  $300,000  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  (see  app.  II)  and  Is  in  the 
process    of    raising    the    additional    $45,000. 

S.  2747  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the 
U.S.  costs  for  this  project. 

BACKCROtTND 

The  salinity  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley—the stretch  between  Falcon  and  Anzal- 
duas  Dams — has  been  a  problem  to  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  water  users  of 
that  area  for  a  number  of  years.  Studl« 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the  InternatloniU 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  determined  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  saline  waters  was  the 
Morlllo,  and  certain  other  drains  In  Mexico, 
which  discharges  return  flows  from  irriga- 
tion to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  U.S.  diversion  for 
irrtgation  of  some  780,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  is  made  at  points  below 
the  points  of  thU  saUne  Inflow  with  result- 
ant adverse  effect  on  the  crops  in  this  valley, 
including  citrus,  vegetables,  seedlings,  um 
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cotton       A    smaller    Irrigated    area    on    the 
Mexican  side  is  similarly  affected. 

During  the  past  4  years,  Mexico  has  under- 
taken temporary  alleviating  measures  by 
occasionally  releasing  some  of  Its  stored 
waters  at  Falcon  Dam  to  dilute  the  saline 
flows  or  by  diverting  the  saline  flows  through 
Its  Anzalduas  Canal  to  off-river  storage  res- 
enoirs  S.  2747  proposes  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  these  saline  flows  by 
preventing  them  from  entering  the  Rio 
(3rande  and  by  diverting  them  through  a 
conveyance  canal  directly  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

COMMrmCE    ACTION 

S  2747  was  introduced  by  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH  on  January  14,  1966.  On  August  17, 
the  Conimlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  a 
public  hearing  and  received  statements  by 
Senator  YARBOaotJCH.  Robert  M.  Sayre,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
Amertcan  Affairs,  and  J.  P.  Friedkln,  U.S. 
Commissioner,  International  Water  and 
Boundary  Conunisslon,  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Theee  are  printed  as  appendixes  III, 
rv.  and  V  of  this  report.  Favorable  reports 
were  also  received  from  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury.  Interior,  and  Army;  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  was  virged  by  individuals  and 
organizations  In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

On  August  18,  the  committee  In  executive 
session  ordered   S.   2747   reported   favorably. 

Action  In  this  form,  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  approving  an  agreement,  is  necessary 
because  of  the  understanding  which  the 
Senate  attached  to  its  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  water  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1944. 
which  provides  In  part  "that  no  commit- 
ment •  •  •  for  expenditures  by  the  United 
States,  other  than  those  specifically  provided 
for  In  the  treaty,  shall  be  made  •  •  •  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  The  works  authorized  are 
not  specifically  provided  for  In  the  treaty. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish 
to  indicate  that,  in  this  world  of  turmoU 
and  strife,  the  relations  between  two 
neighboring  countries  in  this  hemisphere 
are  constantly  being  strengthened  and 
are  growing,  and  this  bill  pro\'ides  an 
excellent  example. 

The  people  of  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  people  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  have  learned  how  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship,  how 
to  eliminate  problems  which  from  time 
to  time  plague  their  countries,  how  to 
live  along  a  common  boundarj-  happily 
^Hthout  guns  or  barbed  wire,  how  to 
enjoy  each  other's  people  and  culture, 
and  how,  indeed  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  pride  and  friendship  to  be  de- 
rived from  dwelling  side  by  side  as  neigh- 
bors in  peace  and  gcxjd  will. 

Tlie  funding  of  the  project  will  be 
shared  jointly  by  the  Umted  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Half  of  the 
American  share  will  be  borne  by  private 
Interests.  In  my  own  State  we  are  all 
too  well  aware  of  the  salinity  problem 
and  Its  potential  devastation  of  our  soUs 
and  our  water  resources.  The  construc- 
tive approach  talien  by  the  International 
Boundar>'  and  Water  Commission  to  pro- 
vide for  final  solution  to  the  vexing  prob- 
em  of  the  salinity  of  the  watei-s  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  appears  to  be  a  sound 
one— and  a  happy  augury  for  continued 
cooperation  in  solving  these  questions 
Which  concern  both  our  countries 

I  simply  wish  the  record  to  show,  as 
we  pass  one  more  piece  of  legislation 
resigned  to  eliminate  another  potential 
point    of    controversy,     that     we     are 


strengthening  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
this  hemisphere. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  as  follows. 

S.   2747 
A  bill  to  authorize  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment with   Mexico  for  joint   measures  for 
solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  salinity 
ppoblem 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  acting  tlirough  the  United 
Stataee  Commissioner.  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  provided  in  this  Act,  to  conclude 
an  agreement  or  agreements  with  the  appro- 
priate official  or  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Mexican  States  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  by 
the  United  Mexican  States  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico, 
of  a  drainage  conveyance  canal  through 
Mexican  territory  for  the  disciiarge  of  waters 
of  EI  MorlUo  and  other  drains  in  the  United 
Mexican  States  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the 
manner,  and  having  substantially  the  charac- 
teristics, described  in  said  Commission's 
Minute  Ntimbered  223,  dated  November  30. 
1966.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall 
provide  that  the  costs  of  construction.  In- 
cluding costs  of  design  and  right-of-way,  and 
the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance,  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  the  United  Mexi- 
can States  and  the  United  States.  Before 
concluding  the  agreement  or  agreements,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  receive  satisfactory 
assurances  from  private  citizens  or  a  responsi- 
ble local  group  that  they  or  It  will  pay  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  one-half  of  the  actual 
United  States  costs  of  such  construction.  In- 
cluding costs  of  design  and  right-of-way,  and 
so  long  as  such  agreement  or  agreements  re- 
main In  force,  one-half  of  tlie  actual  costs 
of  operation  and  maintenance  allocated  under 
such  agreement  or  agreements  to  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State  for  use  of 
the  United  States  Section.  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
costs  that  accrue  to  the  United  States  under 
such  agreement  or  agreements  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  such 
drainage  conveyance   canal    project. 

Mr.  TOWER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
has  approved  this  bill,  and  I  hope  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  proceed 
to  its  prompt  consideration.  The  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  much  needed  relief 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  area  where 
salinity  is  a  damaging  situation. 

As  noted  in  the  Senate  Committee  the 
liighly  saline  solution  entering  the  Rio 
Grande  just  above  Mission.  Tex.,  affects 
more  than  580.000  acres  in  the  lower 
valley.  This  causes  enormous  loss  and 
damage  to  seedlings,  citrus,  and  salt- 
sensitive  vegetables.  It  also  limits  other 
utilization  of  the  water. 

Under  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
a  oanal  or  drain  could  be  constructed 
through  Mexico  to  divert  the  waters  so 
that  little  or  no  salt  pollution  will  reach 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Con- 
struction, maintenance,   and   operation 


would  be  by  Mexico.  Costs  woiild  be 
split  between  our  two  countries  and  met 
in  equal  amounts  by  local  and  national 
governments.  These  costs  will  be  easily 
offset  by  the  savings  in  crops  that  will 
improve  returns  to  farmers,  permit 
higher  farmworker  wages,  and  cut  con- 
sumer costs. 


IRREGULARITIES    IN    AWARDING 
CONSTRUCTION   CONTRACTS 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delav/are.  Mr. 
President,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a 
situation  wherein  McCloskey  &  Co..  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  was  allowed  to  change  its 
bids  on  a  Government  project  5  days 
after  the  deadline  for  all  bidding  had 
passed,  and  was  then  awarded  a  $12.5 
million  contract  on  the  premise  that  it 
had  been  the  lowest  of  three  competitive 
bidders. 

I  shall  review  the  procedures  of  this 
strange  operation. 

Early  this  year,  the  General  Services 
Administration's  plans  for  construction 
of  the  superstructure  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  were  announced,  along  with  notifi- 
cation that  all  bids  were  due  in  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  ofBce  not 
later  than  June  24.  1966. 

Three  bids  were  received  and  were 
opened  on  that  date.  The  three  bidders 
were  McCloskey  k  Co.,  J.  W.  Bateson  tt 
Co.,  the  Turner  Construction  Co. 

These  bids  had  been  requested  on  two 
different  bases — one  with  a  12-month 
construction  time  limit  and  one  with  an 
18-month  construction  time  limit.  J.  W. 
Bateson  &  Co.  was  the  low  bidder  in  each 
instance. 

The  McCloskey  &  Co.  bid  on  a  12- 
month  construction  time  limit  was 
$17,195,834.  or  $3,384,834  above  the  low 
bid  of  $13,811,000.  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  J.  W.  Bateson  &  Co. 

McCloskey  &  Co.'s  bid  on  the  second 
proposal,  involving  sm  18-month  con- 
struction time  limit,  was  $13,227,565.  or 
$447,565  higher  than  the  $12,780,000  bid 
submitted  by  J.  W.  Bateson  &  Co. 

A  third  company,  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co..  submitted  no  bid  for  the 
12-month  construction  time  limit  but 
did  submit  a  bid  on  the  18-month  con- 
struction time  of  $14,160,000,  which  was 
higher  than  either  of  the  other  two  bids. 

These  bids  were  all  received  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  on  June 
24.  the  deadline  for  such  bidding  and 
were  opened  In  the  OSA  office. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government 
always  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all 
bids  when  it  decides  that  they  are  un- 
reasonable. When  such  rejection  Is 
made,  however,  a  public  announcement 
of  the  rejected  bids  is  made  and  the  en- 
tire project  is  reopened  for  another  round 
of  bidding. 

This  was  not  done  In  this  instance. 
The  bids  were  not  rejected  since  the  low 
bid  of  J.  W.  Bateson  k  Co.  was  well 
within  the  estimates  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  as  to  the  projected 
cost  of  this  particular  project. 
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Instead  of  notifying  the  J.  W.  Bateson 
it  Co.  that  It  had  been  the  successful  bid- 
der, notmcatlon  of  the  resiUts  of  this 
bidding  was  delayed.  Five  days  later, 
on  June  29.  1966,  Mr.  Thomas  McCHoskey 
hand  delivered  to  the  QSA  office  a  revised 
bid  for  McCloskey  b  Co.  which  brought 
its  bid  enough  below  the  Bateson  Co.  to 
obtain  the  contract. 

In  its  revised  bid  McCloskey  &  Co. 
changed  its  original  bid  on  this  project 
fdr  the  12-month  construction  time  pe- 
riod from  $17,195,834  to  $13,093,565. 
This  represented  a  $4,102,269  drop  from 
Its  original  proposal,  or  $717,435  below 
the  Bateson  bid. 

The  McCloskey  &  Co.  changed  its  bid 
for  the  18-month  construction  time  from 
$13,227,565  to  $12,682,565,  or  a  drop  of 
$545,000  on  this  proposal.  This  now 
brought  the  McCloskey  bid  for  the  18- 
month  construction  period  $97,435  lower 
than  the  bid  of  Bateson  &  Co. 

I  repeat,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration allowed  McCloskey  &  Co.  to^ 
change  Its  bids  5  days  after  the  deadline 
for  ocanpetltlve  bidding  had  passed. 
Then  In  an  apparent  effort  to  make  it 
appear  that  It  was  being  fair  to  the  other 
bidders,  on  June  29— the  day  McCloskey 
was  allowed  to  change  his  bid — the  OSA 
called  the  other  bidders  and  asked  If  they 
still  wished  to  leave  their  bids  as  sub- 
mitted. 

J.  W.  Bateson  &  Co.  advised  that  It  was 
standing  pat  on  its  bids. 

Tufner  Construction  Co.  did  drop  its 
IS-month  bid  on  the  proposal  by  $275,- 
000,  which  was  a  futile  gesture  since  It 
was  not  In  the  race  anyway.  Forty-eight 
Iwurs  later  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration announced  the  awarding  of  this 
ooBtnct  for  the  superstructure  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  to  McCloskey  b  Co. 
for  $12,682,565  on  the  premise  that  Mc- 
Closkey had  been  the  successful  com- 
petitive bidder. 

Based  on  this  record  it  Is  apparent  that 
the  other  bidders  were  merely  wasting 
their  time  in  preparing  bids  and  that  the 
-Administration  was  determined  to  give 
this  contract  to  McCloskey  &  Co.  In  fact, 
one  prominent  bxillder  has  stated  that  his 
company  did  not  even  waste  its  time  and 
money  in  prep£.ring  a  bid  on  this  project 
since  It  was  well  known  in  construction 
circles  that  McCloskey  b  Co.  was  to  get 
the  contract  regardless. 

The  argument  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  that  this  unusual  proce- 
dure was  fcdlowed  in  an  attempt  to  save 
$97,000  for  the  American  taxpayers  Is  not 
acceptable 

All  Government  contracts  should  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  re«x>nslble  bidder, 
and  I  have  long  been  a  critic  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  not  seeking  competitive 
bids  on  more  Government  woric;  how- 
ever, if  this  process  Is  to  work  success- 
fully each  responsible  bidder  must  have 
assurance  that  he  will  have  an  equal 
chance  to  obtain  the  oontntct  and  not 
be  the  victim  of  any  backstage  political 
maneuvering.  The  opening  of  all  bids 
should  be  In  public  with  each  bidder 
having  an  opportunity  to  be  present. 

The  procedure  followed  here,  where 
these  bids  were  opened  In  secret  and 
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then  one  bidder  being  allowed  to  change 
his  bid.  Is  indefensible. 

In  my  opinion  tits  contract  as  awarded 
to  McCloskey  &  Cb.  should  be  canceled 
and  awarded  to  J.  W.  Bateson  &  Co., 
who  was  the  low  bidder. 

At  this  point  I  aek  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  General  Services 
Administration  esttiblishing  the  points  as 
outlined  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

General  Services  Administration, 

Waahingtoti,  DC.  August  8,  1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  WrLLiAHs, 
U.S.  Seiuite, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  WO-liams:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  Mlsa  Lenhart's  request  for  con- 
flrmatlon  of  Information  given  to  her  by  Mr. 
VSrilUam  A  Schmidt  b^-  telephone  on  August  2 
and  to  supplement  niy  letter  of  July  29  con- 
cerning the  new  Mini  in  Philadelphia. 

The  results  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
three  contractors  are  as  follows : 


Contractor 


Quotation        Quotation 

No.  1,12     !     No  2,  18 

months'      i      months' 

construction     coustructioii 

time  time 


McCloskey  A  Co 

Revised  proposal 

J.  \V.  Bateson  A  Co 

Revised  proposal 

Turner  Construction  Co 

Revlaeii  proposal 


(tl7.186.834^ 
13.0e3..VU 
13,811,000 

C) 
C) 


$13,  227.  565 
12,682,565 

12,  7W),  000 
(') 

14. 160, 000 

13,  S»5.  0(K) 


'  Add  30  percent  to  quotetion  No.  2 
•  No  change. 
'No  proivisal. 

Pollowlng  the  receipt  of  the  original  pro- 
posals on  Jiine  24,  before  any  contact  could 
be  made  for  negotlatton  with  the  contractors, 
the  McClo»key  Company  submitted  revised 
proposals.  The  other  two  contractors  were 
contacted.  J.  W.  Bateson  and  Company 
stood  firm  on  its  original  proposal  and  Indi- 
cated they  were  not  prepared  to  make  any 
change.  The  Turner  Construction  Company, 
aa  in  Its  original  submission,  did  not  submit 
a  proposal  on  the  l»-month  basis  but  sub- 
mitted  a   proposal   oti    the   18-month   basis. 

It  was  OSA '8  original  plan  to  contract  for 
construction  of  the  Mint  In  four  phases  In 
order  to  telescope  the  construction  time. 
My  letter  of  July  29  «xplalned  the  award  for 
the  substructure.  While  the  substructure 
(Phase  1)  was  under  construction,  plans 
and  spedflcatlons  for  Phases  2.  3  and  4  were 
being  completed.  Otx  March  9  bids  were 
Invited  for  the  structtJral  framing  (Phase  2). 

At  the  opening  on  March  30,  no  bids  were 
received.  On  April  IK  bids  were  Invited  for 
elevators,  escalator^  adjustable  loading 
ramps  and  truck  scales  (Phase  4).  Bids 
were  opened  on  April  7  and  only  a  bids  re- 
ceived. McCloskey  »nd  Co.,  was  the  low 
bidder.  However,  since  no  bids  were  re- 
ceived on  Phase  2  anC  the  plans  on  Phase  3 
were  near  completion  It  was  decided  to  reject 
the  bids  on  Phase  4  and  to  negotiate  with 
IntCTested  qualified  flj-ms  for  the  completion 
of  the  building  (Phases  2,  3  and  4).  Incl- 
dently.  In  selecting  the  firms  for  negotia- 
tion, qualified  firms  which  had  taken  out 
plans  and  specifications  on  the  Invitation 
for  Phase  2  wene  contacted  to  determine  If 
they  had  any  irfterest  In  submitting  a  pro- 
posal for  completion  of  the  Mint. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr., 

Administrator. 


General  Sesvicss  ADMrNisraAxioN, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  12,  me 
Hon.  John  S.  Wh-liams, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:   This  is  to  con- 
firm the  Information  given  to  Miss  Lenhart 
of  your  office  on  the  contract  for  the  sudcx 
structure  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

The  propoeals  on  the  construction  of  the 
complete  superstructure  (phases  II,  in  and 
rV)  were  due  In  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration on  June  24,  1966.  Three  proposals 
were  received  and  opened  on  that  date  On 
June  29,  by  letter  hand  delivered  by  Mr 
Thomas  McCloskey.  McCloskey  and  Com- 
pany submitted  revised  proposals.  On  J\me 
29  the  J.  W.  Bateson  Company  advised  ver- 
bally that  no  revision  would  be  made  In 
their  proposals  and  confirmed  this  by  letter 
of  June  30.  On  June  29  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Company  advised  verbally  of  a 
revision  In  their  proposals  and  confirmed 
this  by  letter  of  June  30. 

The  address  of  the  J.  W.  Bateson  Company 
Washington   office   Is    1124   North   Highland 
Street,   Arlington,   Virginia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr.. 

Administratcr . 

THB     scandal-riddled      M'CLOSKEY     CONTRACTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  talce 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams  J  for  digging  into  tlie  Mc- 
Closkey matter.  It  would  appear  on  its 
face  that  a  real  scandal  is  involved  in  tlie 
way  the  present  Democrat  administra- 
tion has  favored  McCloslcey  &  Co.  This 
company  is  headed  by  a  former  Demo- 
crat national  treasurer,  Matthew  H.  Mc- 
Closkey. The  facts  as  set  forth  in  your 
statement  are  indeed  startling. 

Several  years  ago,  had  someone  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  would  permit  such  ac- 
tivities, I  would  have  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible. But  time  and  again  we  are 
seeing  a  pattern  of  preferential  treat- 
ment given  to  those  who  pay  the  political 
price  for  favoritism  by  this  Democrat  ad- 
ministration. 

Just  the  other  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Representative  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  report- 
ed on  the  House  floor  that  George  B. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Brown 
&  Root,  and  members  of  his  family  gave 
to  the  President's  Club  an  amount  of 
$25,000.  This  gift  was  made  just  prior 
to  President  Johnson's  attempt  to  coerce 
the  House  of  Representatives  into  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  scandalous  Mohole 
project. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  which  is 
not  known  for  being  unfriendly  to  the 
Johnson  administration,  I  found  a  col- 
umn entitled  "GOP  Dares  Johnson  To 
Disavow  That  Club,"  written  by  George 
Lardner,  Jr.  The  article  reviews  sev- 
eral instances  which  clearly  demonstrate 
that  companies  must  contribute  heavily 
to  the  "President's  Club"  If  they  are  to 
receive  favorable  treatment  by  the  John- 
son administration. 

The  undisputed  facts  concerning  the 
companies  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Brown  ft 
Root,  and  the  "RMK/BRJ  Combine" 
clearly  suggest  improper  activities  on  the 
part  of  this  Democrat  administration,  If 
not  corrupted  motives  of  Johnson's  lieu- 
tenants. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOP  Dares  Johnson  To  Disavow  That  Clxjb 
(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

The  President,  suggested  Rep.  Donald 
RrMSTELD  (R.-Ill.),  can  end  It  all  with  a 
simple  little  repudiation. 

But  until  then,  the  GOP  Congressman 
hinted,  the  Image  of  LBJ's  gold-plated  boost- 
ers' club  Is  going  to  g^t  worse  before  It  gets 
better. 

BrMSFELD  Is  the  latest  to  take  a  shot  at 
the  fund-raising  President's  Club  where 
memberships  sell  for  $1,000  and  up. 

In  a  House  debate  on  Project  Mobole  last 
iMt  week.  RuMSTKLD  pointed  out  that  the 
prime  contractor  and  his  family  had  con- 
tributed $25,000  to  the  Club — with  most  of 
the  money  coming  a  few  days  after  appropri- 
ations for  the  controversial  earth-drilling 
Project  were  first  knocked  out  by  the  House. 

Rounding  out  the  embarrassing  chronology 
for  his  colleagues,  Rumsfeld  noted  that,  a 
few  days  after  the  Club  got  the  contribu- 
tions the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress urging  that  Project  Mohole,  which  he 
had  long  supported,  be  kept  alive. 

It  was,  RfMSFZLD  contends,  the  third  "pre- 
posterous coincidence"  Involving  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  that  has  come  to  light  this  sum- 
mer. •• 

BREWEST    CASK    CITED  ■ 

First  was  the  case  of  Anheuser-Busch, 
whose  top  executives  and  wives  of  executives 
had  given  the  President's  Club  $10,000  short- 
ly before  the  Justice  Department  dropped  an 
anti-trust  suit  against  the  big  St.  Louis 
brewery. 

Afterwards,  the  bead  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Anti-trust  Division  found  himself  In- 
Mted  by  Vice  President  Htnn'BitKT's  office — 
aboard  an  Anheuser-Busch  plane — for  a  trip 
to  the  All-star  game  and  a  President's  Club 
luncheon  In  St.  Louis. 

Next,  Republican  Congressmen  charged 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had 
Ignored"  four  experienced  firms  for  a  com- 
pany whose  Washington  manager  gave  $3000 
to  the  President's  Club  and  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

The  company  got  a  $1.3  million  anti-pov- 
erty contract. 

Democrats  in  Congress  have  complained 
that  the  Republican  Jabs  are  low  blows. 
During  the  Mohole  debate.  House  Whip  Hai* 
BooGS  (D-La)  recalled  that  when  President 
Baenhower  was  in  the  White  House,  there 
were  llOO-a-plate  and  $1000-a-plate  dinners 
on  his  birthday  all  over  the  country. 

"No  one."  he  said  "cast  aspersions  upon  the 
motives  of  the  people  who  attended  these 
dinners." 

CARTER   U    QtrOTXO 

In  reply.  Republicans  dwell  on  the  In- 
fluence-smacking status  reportedly  accorded 
the  President's  Club  by  Clifton  Carter,  out- 
going executive  director  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

President's  Club  members.  Carter  has  re- 
portedly said  "are  assured  of  a  direct  rela- 
Uonahlp  with  President  Johnson. 

"Members  who  want  to  talk  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  or  one  of  their 
M»l«tants  have  only  to  contact  my  office. 
Members  will  immediately  be  put  In  contact 
*lth  whomever  they  want  to  reach." 

"If  that  Isn't  the  Implication  the  President 
"ants  the  club  to  have,"  says  Rumsixld.  "he 
Mt  only  to  so  state.    He  has  not  so  stated." 

After  the  MohUe  debate,  George  R.  Brown, 
°°*«1  chairman  of  Houston's  Brown  &  Root, 
ttc.  the  prime  contractor,  scoffed  at  sugges- 
»on«  that  his  family's  poUtlcal  contributions 
*ere  made  for  favors  on  Mohole. 
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"We  do  things  In  a  family  way,"  he  said 
of  the  $23,000  his  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands gave  the  Club  all  at  once  la«t  May. 
"They  like  the  Democrats  same  as  I  do." 

A  leading  light  of  the  chapter  In  Houston. 
Brown  himself  gave  the  pifcsldent's  Club 
$2000  In  April.  All  of  the  dpntrlbutlons.  he 
Indicated,  stemmed  from /the  President's 
Club  dinner  In  Houston  April  28  and  had 
been  pledged  before  that. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  joined 
In  slaking  Mohole  after  the  House  debate 
last  week.  Originally  priced  at  $5  to  $16 
mlUlofc,  the  project  for  digging  into  the 
earth's  crust  is  now  expected  to  cost  more 
than  $127  mllUon  before  drilling  starts,  the 
House  was  told. 

Rep.  John  Dinoexl  (D-Mich  >  called  It 
"Project  Rathole"  and  charged  that  it  was 
full  ol  mismanagement.  Brown  &  Root  was 
awarded  the  contract  In  1962  at  a  figure  of 
$43.6  million,  "only  slightly  under  the  high- 
est bid  and  almost  double  the  lowest,"  Ruics- 
FEu>  said. 

Brown  said  he  no  longer  owns  Brown  i  Root 
and  holds  only  "a  little  stock,  that's  all"  in 
the  company  that  does.  Besides,  he  said, 
Mohole  is  Uttle  more  than  a  drop  In  the 
Brown  &  Root  bucket. 

Apperently  no  one  quarrels  with  Brown 
about  that.  Brown  &  Root  for  example  is 
the  "BR"  of  the  "RMK  BRJ  Combine"  that 
has  more  than  $700  million  worth  of  military 
construction  contracts  In  South  Vietnam. 

"Contributions  are  necessary  to  the  life 
of  our  political  i>artle8,"  Rumsfeld  said  But, 
he  continued,  "a  club  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Club,  which  assures  Its  members  of  a 
direct  relationship  with  the  President  and 
which  receives  substantial  contributions  at 
a  time  when  critical  decisions  are  being  made 
in  Government  aflfecting  the  contributo-s, 
FKDses  serious  questions." 

The  longer  the  President  lets  the  Club's 
reputation  as  a  collection  of  Insiders  stand. 
RuMsnxo  adds,  the  more  embarrassing  It's 
going  to  get. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Mat- 
thew H.  McCloskey  heads  the  big  con- 
struction firm  called  McCloskey  &  Co. 
that  has  built  a  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures. McCloskey  is  a  former  treasurer 
of  the  Democrat  National  Committee  and 
brags  that  he  has  been  responsible  for 
raising  over  the  past  30  years  almost  $35 
million  for  the  "party  of  his  choice." 

Several  of  the  contracts  McCloskey  & 
Co.  has  received  from  the  Government 
are  of  a  questionable  nature  and  suggest 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  favor  the 
company.  For  example.  In  1961  McClos- 
key obtained  a  negotiated  contract — cost 
plus  fixed  fee  without  competitive  bid- 
ding— for  the  oonstructlon  of  a  secret — 
as  to  function  and  as  to  cost — Govern- 
ment building  in  Washington.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration — GSA — ad- 
mitted that  negotiated  contracts  are  a 
"very  unusual"  procedure  which  are  per- 
mitted "only  unde.-  rare  circimastances." 
Reliable  sources  say  that  this  building 
houses  employees  of  the  CIA,  but,  when 
the  main  CIA  building  was  contracted, 
the  Elsenhower  administration  made  full 
details  on  construction  public.  McClos- 
key bid  on  that  project  but  was  not 
awarded  any  share  of  It. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
construction  industry  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  McCloskey  b  Co.  will  al- 
most automatically  receive  the  contract 
awards.  Consequently,  msmy  big  com- 
panie$  are  not  even  bothering  to  bid  be- 


cause they  know  of  the  cheap,  foul,  po- 
litical action  that  will  take  place  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  see  to  It  that  the 
former  Democrat  national  treasurer's 
company  will  get  the  contract.  Today  we 
have  seen  a  patent  and  overt  example 
of  a  corrupt  government.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
miiilstration's  handling  of  the  bids  for 
the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

I  'R-as  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  would 
award  such  a  substantial  contract  to  a 
company  which  has  such  a  bad  reputa- 
tion. Presently,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  McCloskey  b  Co., 
are  being  sued  by  the  U.S.  Government 
for  approximately  $5  million.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  contends  that  after 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  Boston 
VA  hospital,  it  was  determined  that  there 
were  so  many  unauthorized  departures 
from  the  contract  plans  and  specifica- 
tions by  McCloskey  and  failures  by  the 
architect-engineer  properly  to  Inspect 
and  supervise  McCloskey 's  contract  per- 
formance that  local  repairs  were  not  suf- 
ficient; and  that  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
move and  replace  the  brick  outer  wall 
and  windows  and  to  construct  a  new 
frame  to  support  the  new  outer  wall. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  described  was 
the  negligence  of  McCloskey  &;  Co.  In  the 
performance  of  the  construction  con- 
tract. The  Government  has  been  dam- 
aged in  the  approximate  sum  of  $5  mil- 
lion. 

On  one  hand,  our  Government  is  suing 
this  company  for  $5  million  because  of 
its  negligence  and  poor  construction  of  a 
Government  building.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  improperly,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
tering into  new  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  $12  million  building  In 
Philadelphia.  No  reasonable  man  would 
enter  into  a  contract  of  this  nature  after 
he  had  been  damaged  so  severely  and 
extensively  because  of  his  dealings  with 
McCloskey. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  evidence  that  has 
been  compiled  in  the  McCloskey  case  and 
would  hope  that  honest  men  In  our  Gov- 
ernment would  rise  above  the  political 
pressures  of  the  White  House  and  see  to 
it  that  the  law  was  obeyed  in  issuing 
contracts.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  diligence  and  his  deter- 
mination In  this  matter. 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  rec- 
ognition of  National  Drum  Corps  Week, 
August  20-27,  I  am  proud  to  salute  our 
American  youth  for  their  participation 
in  this  pageantry  of  patriotism.  —Our 
dnun  corps  are  symphonic  symbols — 
symbols  that  stimulate  all  of  us  to  have 
a  deeper  understanding  and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  our  history  and  our  her- 
itage. Not  only  this  spirit  In  sound 
stands  for  our  history,  our  Government, 
our  Institutions,  and  our  homes  but  alao 
it  represents  our  courage,  qur  hopes  and 
our  vlslonfi. 

By  our  support  of  the  Ideals  for  which 
they  march,  we  as  Americans  put  mean- 
ing into  their  sounds.  Not  with  words 
as  the  soimd  of  a  tinkling  cymbal,  but 
with  hearts  swelled  with  gratitude  for 
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our  Inheritance  of  liberty,  and  with  a 
steadfast  determination  to  pass  on  to 
our  children  a  glorious  Oovemment  un- 
dlmmed  by  selfish  act  or  na:|iih>w  think- 
ing. 

I  encourage  everyone  to  participate  In 
the  observance  of  National  Drum  Corps 
Week  and  to  lend  support  to  local  drum 
and  bugle  corps  actiylUes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIli.  Mr.  President, 
this  -week.  Is  National  Drum  Corps  Week 
and  I  am  glad  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  many  young 
people  who  participate  In  drum  and 
bugle  corps  activities  as  well  as  to  their 
advisers  and  instructors  who  contribute 
significantly  to  the  excellent  results  these 
young  people  achieve. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
home  of  more  than  300  drum  and  bugle 
corps  and  we  are  proud  of  their  contri- 
butions to  parades  and  events  throughout 
our  State.  We  are  proud,  too,  of  the  fine 
way  In  which  they  represent  our  State 
at  national  events.  This  year  Lynn, 
Mass.,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
world  open  championships.  On  Satur- 
day the  finest  performing  units  In  the 
country  participated  in  this  champion- 
ship competition  in  Lynn  and  all  reports 
Indicate  the  event  was  an  outstanding 
success. 

As  one  who  on  many  occasions  has  en- 
joyed watching  well-trained  drum  and 
bugle  corps  in  action.  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  tell  these  groups  to 
keep  up  the  good  work.  Not  only  do  they 
gain  a  great  deal  from  the  experience  of 
participating  In  the  corps  but  their  com- 
munity benefits  also. 


VIETNAM  POLICY— STATEMENT  OP 
EDWARD  W.  BROOKE.  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr.  SALTON8TALL.    Mr.  President, 
this  weekend  Edward  W.  Brooke,  the  at- 
torney general  of  Massachusetts,  released 
a  statement  concerning  our  problems  In 
Vietnam  which  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  of  Interest.    It  is  a  thoughtful  ex- 
pression of  his  views  and  refiects  a  care- 
ful study  of  our  policies  in  southeast  Asia. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  statement  of 
Edward  W.  Brooke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

"Ckxatino  a  Clucatx  fob  NKKyriATioN" — A 

VtrrvAM  PoucT  SxATncElrT 
(By  Edward  W.  Brooke,  attorney  general  or 
the  Common  wealth  of  Ifuaachuaetts) 
Day  by  day.  the  stakes  in  Vietnam  are 
growing  blgber  and  the  rlaks  more  grave.  It 
is  therefore  enenUal  that  we  re-asseaa  the 
total  altuaUon  and  evaluate  the  alternatives 
before  via. 

Our  foreign  policy  appears  to  be  drifting 
Into  a  difficult  and  Intractable  position.  Our 
goals  in  Vietnam  are  still  unclear.  Chir  de- 
cUtona  suggest  the  absence  of  a  compre- 
buiatTe,  long-range  poUcy  objective.  We 
appear  to  be  taklnc  pleoemeal.  spaainodlc 
acUons  on  a  day-to-day  baais.  under  the  ap- 
parent aaromptlon  that  mlUtary  require- 
ments leave  us  no  alternative  but  steady 
escalation. 

JMcent  reports  of  a  projected  American 
troop  commnmant  of  780.000  man  in  Vlet- 
Mm  ow  a  period  ci  ave  yeMa  have  been 
widrty  diecm— d  In  the  press.    Theee  reporU 


disclaimed  by  the  Prteldent  and  Secretary  of 
Defense,  nonetheless  raise  serious  questions 
regarding  the  'credibility'  of  the  repeated  as- 
surances by  the  Administration  that  the  war 
Is  going  well  and  that  we  are  achieving  our 
objectives.  The  AdJtUnlstratlon  appears  to 
be  less  than  candid  In  dispelling  reporU  of 
a  quick  end  to  hostilities. 

TaaKs  ALTiRNATnrKS  rot.  ambrican  policy 
As  a  concerned  American  and  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Stfaasachasetts.  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore, at  some  length,  on  our  policy  and 
strategy  In  Vietnam.  I  have  urged  a  policy 
that  offers  hope  for  a  third  alternative  to 
the  courses  of  "withdrawal"  or  "escalation." 
The  simple  answers  of  "withdrawal"  or 
"escalation"  are  unacceptable  political 
choices.  Neither  is  actually  a  political  pol- 
icy at  all.  but  only  an  avoidance  of  real 
solutions. 

A  policy  of  withdrawal  would  be  a  denial 
of  the  commitment  that  we  have  made,  pub- 
licly and  Insistently,  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  b«  an  outright  surrender 
In  the  test  of  strength  that  we  have  already 
Joined  to  stop  the  spread  of  Communist  re- 
gimes by  force  or  tetror.  It  would  involve 
not  merely  a  loss  of  American  "prestige."  but. 
more  fundamentally,  it  would  call  Into  ques- 
tion before  the  world  the  seriousness  of  our 
purpose  and  the  consistency  of  our  poUcu. 
On  the  other  han«I.  escalation  by  Itself 
can  be  a  blind,  limitless  policy  that  feeds 
on  Itself.  It  can  be  a  policy  with  no  pur- 
pose, a  military  operation  In  which  we  grad- 
ually relinquish  the  ability  to  keep  our  ac- 
tions In  line  with  oUr  Interests.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  estolatlon  Is  to  broaden 
the  Issues  Involved  and.  consequently  to 
make  the  prospect  of  settlement  more  and 
more  unlikely.  Escalation  Is  a  poor  substitute 
of  motion  for  direction,  at  a  price  that  In- 
volves tremendous  risks  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  whole  world. 

I  believe  that  a  thtd  course  Is  still  pes- 
Bible— a  course  that  Has  as  Its  ultimate  ob- 
Jectlve  a  negotiated  »olltlcal  settlement  In 
Vietnam  In  accord  with  the  Interests  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  anfl  the  United  States. 

I  re-afflrm  my  belief  that  It  Is  not  our 
purpose  nor  Is  It  In  our  Interest  to  occupy 
and  run  Vietnam.  V»e  must  recognize  the 
limits  upon  our  role  and  upon  oxir  respon- 
sibility. Our  policy  must  be  designed  to 
support  the  South  Tletnamese  people  In 
their  determination  of  their  own  future  We 
have  committed  forces  to  protect  that  choice 
and  to  see  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
guaranteed  the  means  to  make  their  deci- 
sions effective. 

Accordingly  I  have  urged :  ( 1 )  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  viable  national  Instltutlona— po- 
litical, economic,  and  Social— in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  (2)  that  we  sdopt  a  military  strat- 
egy which  Is  both  mlBtarlly  and  pdBtlcally 
sound  over  the  long  period  during  which  we 
hope  to  see  essential  political  change  In 
South  Vietnam.  Theee  I  still  believe  are 
essential  requirements  :f or  a  successful  reso- 
lution of  the  war. 

I  have  stressed  the  Importance  of  elections 
to  establish  a  clearly  leglUmate  government 
m  Saigon.  For  the  rnont  part,  progress  since 
then  toward  such  elettions  has  been  en- 
couraging. Current  artangements  call  for  a 
national  election  In  South  Vietnam  on  Sep- 
tomber  nth.  The  elfcctorate  will  choose 
delegates  to  a  constituent  Assembly  which 
m  turn,  win  be  responsible  for  drafting  a 
naUonal  constitution.  While  the  election 
win  take  place  under  conditions  that  are  less 
than  fuUy  democratic,  ♦e  must  recognize  the 
serious  problems  involved  In  holding  any 
election  in  a  war-torn  tountry  whose  people 
have  had  no  real  experience  with  democracy. 

While  the  September  election  may  be  leas 
than  hoped  for  as  an  open  test  of  popular 
sentiment,  it  should  be  an  Important  first 
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step  toward  the  InsUtutlon  of  a  truly  renre 
sentative  and  responsive  regime. 

BUILBINC    A   CLIMATE    FOB   NEOOTUTIONS 

Beyond  our  support  for  the  current  elec- 
tions, and  the  American  military  commit 
ment  to  defend  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
aggression,  our  ultimate  goal  should  remain 
a  negotiated  political  settlement  of  the  war 
The  President  has  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
negotiation  is  the  highest  priority  of  our 
policy,  and  he  has  held  out  a  sincere  and  un- 
conditional offer  to  sit  down  at  the  con 
ference  table  at  any  time.  But  this  has  not 
been  enough. 

The  challenge  to  American  policy  now  is  to 
create  the  political  and  military  conditions 
that  will  stabilize  a  climate  for  negotiations. 

Our  poUtlcal  actions  must  be  designed  to 
Itmit  the  Ifsues  at  stake  in  the  conflict  to 
those  which  can  be  successfully  handled  at 
the  conference  table.  We  must  help  to  build 
the  capacity  and  self-confidence  of  Vietna- 
mese political  forces  to  deal  with  them. 

Our  military  actions  should  be  aimed  at 
maintaining  our  posture  In  South  Vietnam 
and  our  potential  position  of  strength  at  the 
bargaining  table.  We  should  avoid  further 
escalation  that  will  raise  the  stakes  on  our 
part  and  bring  new  and  more  difficult  issues 
Into  the  conflict. 

The  Administration's  "two-sided"  policy 
has  held  out  escalation  as  the  fastest  road 
to  negotiation.  The  evidence  to  date,  how- 
ever, does  not  support  thU  assumption  The 
offer  of  negotiations  combined  with  decisions 
to  raise  the  level  of  hostilities  is  not  a  realis- 
tic policy  for  Vietnam— whatever  Its  success 
has  been  in  winning  domestic  support  in  the 
United  States 

We  can  and  we  must  do  more  to  build  a 
climate  for  negotiations  be/ore  the  course  of 
the  war  is  completely  out  of  control.  I  feel 
that  we  are  dangerously  close  to  that  point 
now. 

Specifically  I  suggest  a  seven  point  pto- 
gram  for  American  initiative  to  Increase  the 
prospects  for  a  poUtlcal  soluUon  to  the  Viet- 
namese War.  These  proposals  are  neither 
exhausOve  nor  sufficient  In  themselves  to 
achieve  this  objective.  But  taken  together 
they  could  give  our  policy  an  important 
new  emphasis. 

'I.  We  should  give  prioHty  attention  to 
political  development  and  reform  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  political  Institutions  of  South  Viet- 
nam must  be  capable  of  handling  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  Moreover,  they  must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  authority  and  legit- 
imacy In  time  of  peace.  The  current  polit- 
ical leadership  of  South  Vietnam  represents 
a  temporary  military  rule  acceptable  only 
under  the  strained  conditions  of  war.  I 
urge  that  we  make  every  effort  to  encourage 
a  political  leadership  based  on  broad  popu- 
lar consent.  I  have  already  Indicated  that 
we  must  support  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  elections  In  Septetntwr 
Further  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain 
International  monitors  at  the  polls— per- 
haps from  an  expansion  of  the  present  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  or  from 
Vietnam's  neighboring  Asian  states,  acting 
under  United  Nations  auspices. 

Once  the  elections  have  been  held,  we 
should  give  further  strong  support  to  the 
Assembly  in  writing  a  workable  constitution 
and  In  passing  authority  into  the  hands  of 
a  legislative  assembly  and  a  duly  elected 
government.  Future  elections  should  be 
open  to  all  shades  of  poUtlcal  opinion  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  we  should  avoid  efforu 
to  control  the  Internal  politics  of  South 
Vietnam  or  to  place  American  influence  be- 
hind any  one  candidate  or  the  leader. 

2.  In  line  with  this  same  goal  of  national 
stability  we  should  extend  and  intensify  our 
programs  of  social  and  economic  reform  in 
South  Vietnam. 
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I  wish  to  exix-eas  my  Support  for  the  pro- 
gram of  rural  reoonstructlon  and  peclQca- 
tion  in  Vietnamese  vlUages.  and  I  urge  that 
the  program  be  expanded  to  cover  as  much 
of  the  Vietnamese  countryside  as  under  oon- 
orol  of  Saigon.  I  further  urge  an  expansion 
of  our  economic  and  technical  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  assistance  of  our 
political  experts  for  the  organization  of 
modern  government  services. 

3.  Wr  should  state  clearly  and  firmly  our, 
intention    not    to    expand    the    war    by    the 
commitment  of  American  ground  forces   to 
Sorth  Vietnam. 

We  should  reject  Premier  Ky's  apparent 
Inclination  to  carry  the  ground  war  north- 
ward—and our  rejection  should  be  both 
public  and  unambiguous.  Secetary  of  State 
Rusk  has  made  this  situation  serious  by  his 
refusal,  at  a  recent  press  conference,  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  future  American 
ground  involvement  In  the  North.  Such  an 
escalation  of  the  war  would  be  extremely 
costly  in  terms  of  American  lives  and  re- 
sources. It  would  place  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam far  beyond  any  hope  of  negotiated 
settlement.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration act  swiftly  to  rule  out  any  siich 
eventuality. 

4.  The  International  Control  Commission 
should  be  expanded  to  provide  effective  con- 
trol of  the  "demilitarized"  zone,  instituted 
by  the  Geneva  Conference  to  separate  the 
two  Vietnams. 

Military  activity  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended into  the  demilitarized  zone  in  re- 
sponse to  the  illegal  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  Installations.  I  fully 
support  the  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  members  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  that  fully  guaranteed 
International  controls  be  set  up  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  the  demilitarized  zone 

5.  We  should  state  definitely  our  intention 
not  to  extend  the  uar  to  neighboring  Cam- 
bodia 

We  should  resiject  the  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Cambodia  by  a  careful 
deployment  and  use  of  American  forces  along 
Its  common  borders  with  Vietnam.  Yester- 
day, in  reversal  of  its  previous  position,  the 
United  States  conceded  that  Its  air  units 
may  have  bombed  a  Cambodian  village.  If 
this  is  true,  the  Administration  should  offer 
reparations  to  the  Cambodian  people  and 
should  take  steps  to  ensure  against  any  fur- 
ther military  action  against  Cambodia. " 

There  are  some  signs  of  an  Improvement  of 
American  relations  with  Cambodia.  We 
should  act  to  preserve  Prince  Sihanouk's  in- 
fluence a.s  a  (xissible  mediator  In  future  ne- 
gotiations His  position  and  prestige  can 
serve  as  a  valuable  stabilizing  force  in  South- 
east Asia. 

6.  /  urge  that  the  Administration  specify 
the  limitations  of  our  air  action  against 
North  Vietnam  and  in  the  South  and  that 
these    limitations    be    strictly    respected. 

Specifically,  we  must  ensure  against  the 
bombing  of  the  civilian  populations  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  reported  plans  to  expmnd  the  war  into 
the  Mekong  delta  area  at  the  risk  of  Indis- 
criminate t>omblng  of  the  civilian  population. 

F^^rthe^more  we  must  avoid  an  escalation 
of  the  air  war  that  might  trigger  direct  Chi- 
nese or  Russian  entry  into  the  conflict. 
Careful  limitation  of  bombing  alone  the 
Chinese  border  with  North  Vietnam  is  essen- 
tial. Specifically,  bombing  should  be  limited 
to  strategic  military  targets. 

■7  Finally,  uhile  stressing  political  develop- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  and  the  prudent  and 
^estnhned  use  of  our  military  power  to  sup- 
port our  political  objectives,  ue  should 
actively  seek  and  encourage  new  forums  for 
political  discussion  and  negotiation. 

Once  we  have  stabilized  the  political  and 
miutary  situation,  by  the  patient,  con- 
«*t«nt  application  of  the  poUtlcal-mUltarv 
policy  I  have  urged,  a  framework  for  negotia- 


tions may  begin  to  emerge.  In  the  meantime 
we  should  give  full,  assistance  to  the  search 
for  a  political  settlement. 

The  proposal  for  an  Asian-sponsored  peace 
conference  on  Vietnam,  as  suggested  by  For- 
eign Minister  Thanat  Khoman  of  Thailand, 
deserves  our  strong  support.  As  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  reconvening  of  the  1964  Geneva 
Conference,  an  all-Asia  conference  would 
underline  the  responsibility  of  the  Asians 
themselves  to  guarantee  their  own  peace.  It 
would  also  help  to  limit  the  issues  involved 
In  a  settlement  to  those  that  Immediately 
concern  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
"old"  Issues  of  the  Geneva  Conference  and 
the  global  Interests  of  the  major  powers 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  impinge  upon 
the  Setwement. 

The  coming  challenges  to  our  pKDllcy  in 
Vietnam — whether  they  be  on  the  battlefield, 
in  the  streets,  at  the  ballot  box.  or  around 
the  conference  table — will  require  a  princi- 
pled purpose  and  wisdom  seldom  demanded 
of  any  great  power.  If  we  allow  events  to 
overwhelm  purposes,  expediency  to  replace 
policy,  or  emotion  to  eclipse  reason,  we  shall 
have  failed  the  test  of  history  That  test  of 
our  leadership  Is  still  open— as  men  every- 
where watch  to  see  which  course  the  Amer- 
ican goverrmient  and  the  American  people 
wiU  take. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  SECURITY 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Wednesday,  August  17.  1966, 
in  the  Times-Democrat  of  Davenport. 
lowB.  one  of  the  leading  dally  newspapers 
in  Iowa,  there  appeared  an  editorial  en- 
titled. "Do-It-Yourself  Security."  The 
editorial  deals  with  the  retirement  of  the 
self-employed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
vigorous  editorial  of  the  Times-Demo- 
crat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DO-lT-YotTRSELF  SECtTRrrT 

While  many  bills  pending  In  Congress 
would  curb  or  stifle  private  Initiative,  some 
seek  to  encourage  individual  Industry  and 
thrift. 

one  such  bill  Is  H.R.  10.  which  passed  the 
House  291-0,  and  has  to  do  with  some  changes 
in  the  Self-BCmployed  Individuals  Tax  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1962.  It  is  pending  In  the 
Senate  where  Treasury  Department  opposi- 
tion has  kept  It  bottled  up  In  committee. 
The  Davenport  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently passed  resolutions  favoring  the  bill 
which  has  also  the  support  of  the  VB. 
Chamber. 

Many  are  probably  not  lamlllar  with  the 
1963  Statute,  which  allows  a  self-employed 
person  such  as  a  farmer,  professional  man.  or 
owner-op)erator  of  a  small  business  to  save 
money  for  hli  own  retirement. 

This  Is  accomplished  by  pemalttlng  him  to 
deduct  5  per  cent  of  his  Income,  up  to  a 
maximum,  of  •1,250.  when  filing  his  tax 
return,  providing  he  Is  putUng  twice  the 
amount  he  deducts  Into  a  bona  fide  retire- 
ment plan. 

Apparently  few  are  acquainted  with  the 
law,  since  the  Treasury  Department  reports 
that  in  1964  only  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  eligible  taxpayers  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity. 

Ttie  new  bill  HJFl.  10  would  make  this  Idea 
of  do-it-yourself  pension  planning  more  at- 
traotlve.  It  would  allow  aU  self-employed 
individuals  to  deduct  not  Just  half,  but  all. 
contributions  to  their  own  retirement  plans 
up  to  10  per  cent,  or  a  maximum  of  $2,500 
a  year. 


This  would  t>eneflt  others  besides  the  aelf- 
employed  Individuals.  For  the  law  requires 
the  Individual  c^>erator  to  set  up  also  a  pri- 
vate pension  plan  for  his  permanent  em- 
ployes. The  law's  present  provisions  are  more 
favorable  to  employes  than  to  the  self-em- 
ployed individual. 

The  bill  would  appear  to  have  merit.  In 
all  corporate  enterprises,  large  or  small,  em- 
ployer contributions  to  employe  retirement 
funds  are  deductible.  The  same  should  ap- 
ply to  the  little  fellow  who  has  an  unincor- 
porated business. 

It  would  seem  wise  for  the  government  to 
take  action  encouraging  a  citizen  to  make 
private  financial  provisions  for  his  later  years, 
rather  than  discouraging  It. 


THE  POLITICAL  ATMOSPHERE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  questions  from  newspaper- 
men. I  said  last  week  that  the  Russians, 
the  Communist  Chinese,  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  all  grevlously  deceive 
themselves  if  they  underestimated  the 
militant  spirit  which  Is  abroad  today  in 
the  United  States. 

This  seemed  to  me  then — and  It  seems 
to  me  now — a  perfectly  obvious  comment 
UFKjn  the  political  atmosphere  in  the 
United  States.  Anyone  who  Is  at  all  con- 
versant with  American  politics  must 
recognize  it. 

But  from  this,  it  does  not  follow  that 
my  own  views  have  changed.  I  believe 
now.  as  I  did  last  week  and  last  month, 
that  the  United  States  is  dangerously 
overcommltted  In  Asia,  and  that  its  pres- 
ent policies  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  larger 
and  more  dangerous  war.  I  also  believe 
now.  as  I  did  l&st  week  and  last  month, 
that  a  clear  majority  of  Congress  sup- 
ports the  President  in  his  war  policy — 
indeed  many  seem  to  be  more  determined 
than  he  is  to  escalate  the  conflict. 

What  I  said  was  that  the  "Congress  is 
more  warlike  than  the  President."  This 
should  be  apparent  to  anyone,  the  most 
recent  piece  of  evidence  being  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  following  that  of  the 
House,  in  appropriating  more  money  than 
the  President  asked  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Recognizing  this  fact  does  not  mean  I 
approve  it.  or  that  I  have  changed  the 
views  I  expressed  previously. 

Although  the  Congress  Is  more  warlike 
than  the  President,  It  may  well  also  be 
more  warlike  thaji  the  country.  This 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  regret  and  deplore 
the  fact  that  both  local  newspapers  In 
their  eagerness  to  please  the  adminis- 
tration have  grossly  distorted  my  simple 
statement. 

I  continue  to  hope  that  ways  may  be 
found  to  bring  the  war  to  the  conference 
table  before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  But  the 
longer  negotiations  are  delayed,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  they  will  become  politi- 
cally impossible. 


THE  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  VIETNAM 
AND  IRELAKD 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  fascinating  parallel  between 
Vietnam  and  Ireland,  as  I  discovered  in 
reading  a  review  of  three  books  of  Irish 
history.  The  British,  for  a  very  long 
period  shot,  jailed,  and  starved  literally 
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millions  of  Irish  without  putting  out  the 
flame  of  revolution.  But  once  independ- 
ence was  given  Ireland,  the  reviewer 
states,  "the  most  successfully  revolu- 
tionary country  In  Europe,  and  now  the 
most  conservative,"  was  the  result. 

Revolution  and  its  excesses  can  only 
be  tamed  by  granting  its  nationalistic 
demands,  concludes  this  very  interesting 
review. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  the 
review  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  entitled  "A  Very 
Special  Case,"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books,  July  28, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  ViaiT  Special  Case 
(By  A.  J.  p.  Taylor) 

There  is  nothing  commoner  In  hlatory  than 
oppi^aalon— of  one  class  by  another,  erf  one 
raUglon  by  another,  of  one  people  by  an- 
other. Even  In  this  dismal  record  Ireland  Is 
a  very  special  case.  Nowhere  did  oppreaalon 
go  on  longer,  and  nowhere  was  It  so  com- 
pact of  all  three  characters,  class,  religion, 
and  nationality.  Ireland  is  a  special  case  In 
another  way.  Nowhere,  except  in  one  cor- 
ner, has  liberation  been  more  jMxnplete,  and 
even  the  remaining  grievance  of  the  Order 
la  losing  Its  harshness.  The  nations  of  east- 
em  Europe  also  liberated  themselves  after  op- 
pressions of  varying  durations,  but  only  to 
fall  under  the  domination  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  Irish  are  truly  their  own  masters.  Noth- 
ing remains  of  the  old  tyranny  except  burnt- 
out  barracks  and  ruined  mansions.  Odder 
•till,  the  Irish,  after  a  triumphantly  success- 
ful revolution,  have  settled  down  into  a 
proealcally  conservative  existence.  Their 
bright  boys  complain  that  life  is  duU.  Few 
would  really  have  it  otherwise. 

The  strangeness  Is  not  all  on  one  side. 
The  oppressors  were  also  a  very  special  case. 
This  was  not  a  story  of  despotic  tyrants — 
Sultans,  TBara;  or  Kaisers.  It  was  not  even 
the  story  of  a  race  usually  brutal  and  ruth- 
>•■>•  as.  say,  the  Prussians  have  been.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  English  have  been  re- 
nowned throughout  modem  history  as  cham- 
pions of  liberty.  Yet  the  more  advanced  and 
enlightened  a  British  statesman  was,  the 
worse  he  behaved  In  Ireland.  Oliver  Crom- 
well cut  off  the  king's  head  and  defended 
religious  freedom:  he  was  responsible  for  the 
maasacree  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford.  Wil- 
liam of  Orange.  The  Liberator,  led  the  Glori- 
ous R«voluUon;  he  was  responsible,  whether 
he  liked  It  or  not.  for  the  broken  treaty  of 
Umerlck.  Lord  John  Russell  promoted  the 
Oreat  Reform  BUI;  he  was  responsible  for 
mass  starvation  during  the  Famine.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  the  great  nineteenth -century 
ndloal,  defeated  Home  Rule;  Lloyd  George, 
th«  great  twentieth-century  radical! 
Uunehed  the  Black  and  Tans.  Only  Glad- 
stone among  British  statesmen,  bad  a  spot- 
less record,  and  his  vision  matured  late  in 
life.  Otherwise  an  Englishman  can  only 
*><>▼  1^  head  In  shame.  And  now  it  Is  all 
over.  The  history  of  Ireland  can  be  written 
In  detachment,  all  passion  spent,  as  though 
the  oppreaaion  ended  centuries  ago.  There  u 
no  resentment,  no  repetition  of  fradulent 
legends,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  writer  Is  a  Republican,  a  Union- 
ist, or  even  an  Englishman. 

TtM  three  books  reviewed  here  are  all  ex- 
amples of  this  historical  impartiality 
Taken  together,  they  give  a  full  and 
rouJDded  picture  of  what  Is.  fortunately,  no 
lODtar  "the  Irish  Question."  Mr.  Beckett 
was  bom  in  Belfast  and  Is  now  a  professor 
there.  No  one  would  guess  this  from  his 
book,  which  is  the  best  general  history  of 
modem  Ireland.  It  Is  iinlformly  fair  to 
every  party  from  the  Fenians  to  the  XTlster 


covenanters.  The  CUrragh  mutiny  and  the 
Baster  rising  are  presented  In  the  same  even 
tones.  OTtonovan  Sossa  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  would  have  keen  alike  surprised  at 
the  charity  extended  to  them.  Mr.  Beckett 
emphasizes  the  Injustices  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Prot- 
estant minority.  He  Is  less  insistent  on  ap- 
prehensions the  other  way  round  and  has.  I 
suspect,  a  private  belief  that  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  co«ld  get  along  very  well 
In  the  same  commuaity.  At  any  rate,  this 
book  by  a  citizen  of  Belfast  asserts,  In  title, 
spirit,  and  treatment,  the  existence  of 
a  united  Ireland.  Ifor  does  this  reflect  a 
spirit  peculiar  to  Belfast.  Mr.  Coogan,  son 
of  a  prominent  Slnrt  Felner,  Is  equally  dis- 
passionate. He  Is  interested  in  practical 
achievements,  not  in  ancient  feuds.  Though 
he  covers  competently  the  shifting  pattern.s 
of  political  change,  his  main  concern  Is  with 
the  state  of  Ireland  aow  and  with  what  wUI 
com*  next.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  Mr.  Coogan's  book  is  his  discussion 
of  religious  issues  and  the  interviews  which 
he  records  with  leaders  of  the  different  de- 
nominations. The  |>rotestant  spokesmen 
seem  the  most  conidently  Irish,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  though  adroit,  are  clearly 
on  the  defensive.  Mr.  Coogan  even  man- 
aged to  interview  ttie  prime  minister  of 
Northern  Ireland  in  »  friendly,  sympathetic 
way,  though  admittedly  not  quite  conceal- 
ing his  surprise  that  fcuch  a  strange  creature 
should  exist. 

Professor  MansergU's  book,  the  work  of  a 
Cambridge  professor,  la  perhaps  the  most 
historical  of  the  three.  It  la  concerned  to 
explain,  not  to  narra»e.  Professor  Mansergh 
describes  the  approach  of  Important  nine- 
teenth-century flgureB  to  the  Irish  question, 
and  his  presentation  pf  the  Continental  view 
is  particularly  rewarding.  He  analyzes  the 
development  of  Gladstone's  ideas  and  shows 
how  Ulster  was  elevated,  rather  artlflcally, 
Into  an  obstacle  against  Irish  emancipation. 
His  book  also  contains  regrets:  regrets  for 
British  follies  and  mleundersUndlngs.  regret 
especially  at  the  lost  chance  for  Dominion 
status,  a  subject  on  which  Professor  Man- 
sergh is  an  authority.  Altogether  It  is  a 
blessed  relief  that  at  least  one  subject  In  the 
world  can  be  treated  in  purely  historical 
fashion,  without  provoking  political  prej- 
udice and  abuse. 

Ireland  remains  dlificuU  even  as  a  histori- 
cal subject.  Everything  about  it  seems  so 
clear  now  and  was  bo  obscure  once.  The 
Irish  are  a  nation.  They  have  long  wanted 
their  national  freedoiji-  Once  they  obtained 
It,  they  became  a  contented,  conservative, 
and  happy  people.  Why  did  it  take  so  long 
to  arrive  at  this  slnlple  solution?  Why  In 
particular  did  so  many  excellent  Judges 
Insist  that  the  problatn  was  excessively  com- 
plicated and  that,  whatever  the  answer,  na- 
tional freedom  was  «ot  the  right  one?  Of 
course  there  is  no  great  puzzle  In  earlier 
times.  Throughout  the  ages,  almost  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  op- 
pressora  were  not  ashamed  of  their  wicked- 
ness or  at  the  exlst«ice  of  discontent.  No 
doubt  humble  Anglt^Saxons  were  discon- 
tented after  the  NOrman  conquest  This 
only  made  the  barons  fiercer  and  more 
bmtal.  The  old-style  answer  to  discontent 
and,  still  more,  to  political  or  religious  sep- 
aratism, was  extermlBatlon.  This  was  what 
the  English  hoped  to  achieve  In  Ireland  In 
the  seventeenth  centtiry,  Jtist  as  the  British 
In  America  (now  aljsurdly  called  "Ameri- 
cans") did  with  the  Ked  Indians.  Cromwell 
did  not  hnaglne  that  he  was  being  cruel 
when  he  massacred  Roman  Catholics.  He 
thought  that  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  and 
even  for  their  own,  they  were  better  dead. 
Even  the  cautious.  dvlUaed  Whigs  who  im- 
ported WlUiam  III  supposed,  maybe  rightly, 
that  they  were  In  Imminent  danger  of  ex- 
termination by  Loula  XIV  and  used  similar 
measures  In  order  to  secure  Ireland.     After 


all,  my  predecessors  as  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
College  were  expelled  by  James  n  simply  be- 
cause they  held  out  against  his  Roman 
Catholic  iUegalltles;  and  I  suppose  that  in 
their  place  I  should  have  been  eager  to  ex- 
clude Roman  Catholics  from  public  life. 

The  Irish  problem  emergld  when  men 
began  to  think  that  discontent  was  a  re- 
proach to  those  In  power  and  something 
which  ought  to  be  remedied.  These  feel- 
ings originated  with  humanitarlanlsm  and 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  Union  with  Oreat  Britain  in 
1801  was  meant  to  be  an  alleviating  meas- 
ure, for  it  was  taken  as  preliminary  (which 
did  not  come  off)  to  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. Actually,  the  Union  was  Ireland's 
greatest  misfortune  In  modem  times.  If 
the  Protestant  parliament  In  Dublin  had 
survived  a  few  years  longer.  It  would  surely 
have  been  reformed  and  become  a  genuinely 
Irish  body  without  all  the  turmoil  of  revo- 
lutionary violence.  As  It  was.  Irish  policy 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  had  to 
be  made  at  Westminster  and  by  British 
statesmen.  They  were  nearly  all  men  of  good 
will.  They  nearly  all  recognized  that  some- 
thing ought  to  he  done  for  Ireland.  But.  In 
the  perverse  high-minded  fashion  of  the 
age,  they  did  not  conclude  that  what  should 
be  done  for  Ireland  should  be  what  the 
Irish  wanted.  On  the  contrary,  in  Ireland, 
as  in  most  other  spheres,  Victorian  states- 
men Imagined  that  they  knew  what  was  good 
for  people  better  than  the  people  did  them- 
selves. 

The  Irish  wished  to  govern  themselves 
in  their  own  national  state,  as  was  asserted 
by  every  Irish  leader  from  O'Connell  to  De 
Valera.  British  statesmen  other  than  Glad- 
stone consistently  refused  to  meet  this  wish, 
and  historians  usually  imply  that  they  did 
so  for  selfish  British  reasons — the  mainte- 
nance of  the  great  landed  estates  or  of  the 
Protestant  church,  military  security,  or  the 
separate  character  of  Ulster.  British  poli- 
ticians certainly  used  these  arguments,  but 
I  think  they  did  so  mainly  because  they 
genuinely  believed  that  Irlah  Independence 
was  not  In  the  Interest  of  Ireland  herself. 
They  "Invented"  the  obstacle  of  Ulster  for 
this  reason,  though,  once  invented,  the  ob- 
stacle became  real  enough.  Professor  Man- 
sergh shows  that  the  lack  of  faith  In  national 
freedom  was  not  peculiar  to  the  British. 
Cavour  did  not  think  It  the  right  solution 
for  Ireland,  despite  his  work  In  unifying 
Italy.  Even  Mazzlnl  was  doubtful.  So,  one 
may  add,  were  many  Irishmen,  and  not  en- 
tirely without  cause.  The  Irish  were  truly 
In  a  muddle  after  centuries  of  oppression. 
They  were  not  really  sure  that  they  could 
rule  themselves  entirely  alone.  They  were 
not  even  sure  that  they  were  a  true  nation- 
ality. The  enthusiasts  of  the  Gaelic  League 
who  proposed  to  revive  the  Irish  language  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  implied, 
by  so  doing,  that  the  Irish  would  not  be  a 
distinct  nationality  unless  they  had  their 
own  language.  Events  have  proved  them 
wrong.  Irish  has  not  been  restored  as  a  liv- 
ing language.  Yet  few  would  now  dispute 
that  the  Irish  are  a  nation. 

The  nineteenth  century  Is  a  long  record 
of  giving  the  Irish  what  they  ought  to  want 
and  of  repeated  disappointment  when  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  It.  The  behavior  of 
the  British  government  during  the  Famine 
16  the  most  wrong-headed  example.  British 
fj^llcy  was  excessively  wicked.  It  could  have 
saved  a  million  Irish  people  from  death  by 
starvation  and  refused  to  do  so.  But  It 
claimed  to  be  acting  for  the  most  enlightened 
reasons.  The  Irish  ought  to  have  wanted  to 
become  an  advanced  Industrial  country  like 
Oreat  Britain,  and  they  could  not  do  this 
so  long  as  Ireland  remained  predominantly 
agrarian.  "Economic  law"  would  be  her  sal- 
vation. Even  Gladstone  tried  many  evasion* 
before  he  arrive  at  Home  Rule — disestablish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  church,  security  of 
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tenure  for  the  peasants,  better  education, 
more  railways  Home  Rule  was  something 
of  an  evasion,  perhaps  encouraged  by  Parnell 
himself — a  belief,  as  well  as  a  hope,  that  the 
Irish  did  not  really  want  full  national  inde- 
pendence. At  the  very  end,  when  peace  was 
made,  some  of  those  who  supported  the  treaty 
did  so  because  they  held  that  nothing  better 
could  be  attained  But  some,  Including 
Griffith,  supported  It  because  attentuated 
union  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  form  of 
Dominion  status,  was  what  they  genuinely 
wanted. 

There  was  a  further  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  Irish  Independence.    During  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  came  Increasingly 
to  be  believed  that  any  revolution  must  be 
social,  Indeed  Socialist,  in  character.     Marx- 
ists a.nd  Communist  claimed  to  be  the  only 
senous  revoluUonarles.     Ireland   was  about 
the  last  place  In  Europe  suited  for  a  Com- 
munist revolution.    Henoe  It  seemed  to  fol- 
low that    the    Irish    did    not   really    want    a 
revolution  after  all.    There  were  attempts  to 
evade  or  to  ignore  this  difficulty.    Marx  him- 
self took  the  view  that  the  BrlUsh  working 
class  were   corrupted,   that   Is   non -Marxist 
because  they  cooperated  In  the  oppressloii 
of  Ireland.    An  Irish  revolution  would  there- 
fore free  the  British  workers  also.     In  fact 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened.     The  break 
with   Ireland    removed    a    radical,    if    not    a 
revolutionary,  element  from  British  politics 
and  one  reason  for  the  persistent  docility  of 
the  British  working-class  movement  In  the 
last  forty  years  has  been  the  lack  of  Irish- 
men to  stir  It  up.     James  Connolly  carried 
the  eva.slon   further    when    he   founded    the 
Ir.sh  Citizen  Army  and  so  Imagined  that  he 
would  capture    the   national   movement   for 
socialist  policies.    In  the  event,  he  was  cap- 
•.ured— literally— by  the  national  revolutlon- 
ines  and   gave   his   life   solely   for   national 
•reedom.    The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable 
T^  desire    for   naUonal    Independence    has 
swn  the  strongest   cause   of  revolutionary 
activity  in  modern  times;   social  discontent 
IS  trivial   In   comparison,     Ireland   demon- 
strates this  truth;  the  moat  successfully  revo- 
lutionary country  in   Europe,  and   now   the 
most  conservative. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  storv 
NcKthern  Ireland  Is  becoming  more  Irish  In 
spirit,  maybe  even  In  economic  Ues.  Ulster 
separatism  may  soon  appear  the  curiosity  of 
ashort  historical  period.  Is  Irish  separatism 
fwanlng  a  historical  curiosity  also?  In  a 
•  ew  years'  time,  there  will  be  Free  Trade  be- 

fh^rJ^''  ^^-  ^^^^''^^  '^  '°^'^  ^^^  separate 
cbaract^.    The  native  language  never  got  off 

tje  ground.   Many  Irishmen  earn  their  living 

av^?t  v,^f."*'"'  ^**  ^'^^^riA  Is  becoming  a 
favorite  holiday  resort  for  English  people  In- 
llst.ngulsh.able  from  Cornwall  ^r  ^ North 
Dublin  h?'  ^'^"^  P^*  moderate  leaders  In 
«th  v^l\f  ^^^"^  ^^°8  that  once  the  Border 
Sd  1^"^^*'^°**  disappeared  Ireland 
ffior!  i,t^t  "  *^*='''"''  *  Dominion.  This  is 
T^  '^'  "^  ^*PP*«  '"^  P"^^""  than  m 
Snrf  .  *"  convinced  now  that  national 

Kw  Fm'''^"-  "  "^^^  ^"  °"^y  *  p«*=- 

ml  i  ,,  'h^  '•"«*'*  ^  ^'^^t  something  else 
MouJ^  ;'"dlcated.     However,  It  Is  difficult 

ut,^.^,^  T''^  ^^""^  °'  tl^«  P"t.  and  the 
'"ture  miun  look  after  Itself. 


THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  POWERFUL 
NATIONS 

th^aK^^^^^"^-  Mr.  President,  even 
a^^'^  *f  generally  believed  that  great 
^  powerful  nations  do  not  learn  from 
»f  experience  of  other  nations,  since 
^enui  nations  always  believe  they 
"*Te  divine  guidance,  nevertheless,  it  Is 


Interesting  to  observe  how  other  powerfiU 
nations  have  behaved. 

In  the  New  York  Times  Review  of 
Books,  Richard  Lowenthal  reviews  "Rus- 
sia and  Germany:  A  Centurj-  of  Conflict  " 
by  Walter  Laqueur, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
review  which  was  written  by  Richard 
Lowenthal, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Thx  Roots  of  Hell— 'Rdssia  and  Germany • 
A  Century  of  Contuct,"  bv  Walter 
Laqueub 

(Reviewed  by  Richard  Lowenthal) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  map  of 
Europe  and  the  constellation  of  world  powers 
would  be  utterly  different  todav  but  for  Hit- 
ler's decision  to  attack  Russia."  Without  It 
Rusalan  troope  would  not  now  stand  on  the 
Elbe;  large  parts  of  Europe  would  not  have 
fallen  under  Soviet  domination;  Germany 
would  not  be  divided.  It  Is  not  even  certain 
that  Hitler  would  have  been  defeated  at  all- 
conceivably,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  In- 
vading Britain  t>efore  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war.  and  might  have  retained  con- 
trol Of  the  main  part  of  the  continent.  Yet 
no  strategic  necessity,  no  Insoluble  diplo- 
matic conflict  forced  the  victorious  Fuehrer 
to  follow  Napoleon's  road  to  Russia  and 
cataatrophe.  Apart  from  his  sneaking  re- 
spect for  Britain  and  his  reluctance  to  face 
the  dangers  of  a  croes-channel  invasion  his 
crucial  motives  were  hU  belief  In  the'  In- 
herent weakness  as  well  a«  the  ultimately 
irreconcilable  hoetUlty  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime,  and  his  vision  of  a  leaderless  Russia 
as  the  natural  field  for  German  colonial  rule 
the  natural  long-term  basis  for  German  world 
power. 

If  Hitler  was  driven  to  his  own  destruction 
by  ld*ologlcal  blindness,  Stalin,  his  successful 
antagonist,    had    shown    hardly    more    per- 
spicacity.    His  stubborn  refusal  to  recognize 
Nazism  as  an  Independent  force  and  a  great 
potential  danger  to  the  Soviet  Union  before 
1934— to  see  Hitler's  movement  as  more  than 
an  exchangeable  tool  of  the  German  monop- 
oly   capitalists,    and    to    take    seriously    its 
widely  publicized  antl-Russlan  program— had 
been  one  of  the  contrlbutorv  causes  of  Hlt- 
lers    rise    to    power.      Stalin's    Inability    to 
imagine   that  Hitler  would   gratultouslv  at- 
tack the  Soviet  Union  when  he  could  "have 
forced    It    to    yield    Important    concessions 
without  war  led  the  InfalUble  Vozhd  in  1941 
to  dismiss  the  mounting  evidence  of  Hitler's 
military  preparations  in  the  East  as  a  mere 
prelude  to  diplomatic  bUckmall,  and  to  re- 
fuse  to   be   "provoked"   into  putting   Soviet 
defenses  In  a  state  of  readiness.     He  won  In 
the   end,   thanks   In  part   to   allies   he   had 
persistently  distrusted,  after  helping  to  bring 
untold  devastatton  and  suffering  to  his  coun- 
try—first by  underestimating  Russia's  most 
dangerous    enemy,    and    then    by    mistaking 
him  for  a  realistic  and  calculable  (and  In  that 
sense    reliable)    partner    In    the    diplomatic 
game. 

The  attack  of  1841,  and  Its  consequences 
that  are  still  with  us,  thus  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  looking  for  the  roots  of  the 
mistaken  and  Indeed  absurd  Ideas  that  Nazis 
and  Bolsheviks,  and  more  particularly  Hitler 
and  Stalin,  entertained  about  each  other  in 
the  tetth  of  all  evidence.  It  Is  around  thU 
central  theme  that  Walter  Laqueur,  Director 
of  the  London  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies 
in  Contemporary  History  (into  which  he  ha« 
transformed  the  Wiener  Library)  has  written 
a  fascinating  and  highly  useful,  If  somewhat 
uneven,  book.  According  to  the  Preface,  the 
book  had  been  Intended  to  deal  with  the  even 
wider  subject  of  "what  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans have  thought  about  each  other  In  this 
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century, "  and  the  operUng  chapters  do  In- 
deed offer  many  iUumlnatlng  giimpeea  into 
the  earUer  history  of  mutual  admiraUon  and 
oontempt,  mutual  Influence,  misunder- 
standing, and  hostUlty  between  theae  two 
nauons.  But  the  upshot  of  these  earlier 
development*  Is  necessarily  Inconclusive 
For  even  if  the  element  of  hostlUty  may  be 
said  to  have  graduaUy  Increased  before  the 
First  World  War,  owing  chiefly  to  the  growth 
of  a  modern  upper  class  in  Russia  and  the 
corresponding  loss  of  influence  by  the  Ger- 
man Baits  and  other  "Russian  Germans" 
nevertheless  In  the  Twenties  the  open  and 
secret  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  the  Weimar  Republic  was  widely 
approved  in  Germany  and  followed  with  great 
hopes  in  Russia. 

It  Is,  then,  not  Russian  and  German  ideas 
about  each  other  In  general,  but  Nazi  and 
Bolshevik  Ideas  that  are  relevant  to  the  turn- 
ing point  of  1941.    It  U  In  this  field  that  Mr. 
Laqueur's  painstaking  and  imaglnaUve  study 
of  often  recondite  sources — from  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Russian  extreme  Right  both  un- 
der the  Tsar  and  later  In  exile  to  the  early 
writings  of   Hitler's   Baltic    "mentors,"   and 
from  Soviet  doctrinaire  discussions  about  the 
natiu-e    of    "Fascism"    to    captured    German 
police  reports   about   the   German   Commu- 
nuts'  attitude  to  the  rising  Nazi  movement- 
has  produced  some  striking  discoveries     Mr 
Laqueur  shows  In  detail  that  the  "ProtocoU 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon,"  first  forged  and  propa- 
gated In  Tsarist  RussU,  gained  a  wide  Euro- 
pean audience  only  when  used  after  I9i7  to 
•explain"  the  Russian  revolution  as  the  resiUt 
of  a  JewUh  conspiracy,  and  that  Rosenberg 
and  other  Baltic  friends  of  Hitler  Uterally 
copied  their  Interpretation  of  Bolshevism  a^ 
the   triumph  of  the  Jews  and  other  lower 
races  over  Russia's  Germanic  elite  from  the 
Russian  extremist  .fmlgr^s.     But  in   passing 
through    the   minds    of   the    German   Balta 
this  "theory"  acquired  the  new  conclusion 
that  a  state  deprived  of  Its  natural  elite  must 
necessarily  be  weak  and  that  the  Ruaslan 
Slavs,   lacking  a  native  master  race,  would 
have  to  submit  to  German  conquerors  once 
tneir  Jewish  Bolshevik  oppressors  had  been 
overthrown.      Hitler's    view    of    Russia     Mr 
Laqueur   suggests,    was   formed   from   these 
sources  at  an  early  stage  and  was  never  sub- 
stantlally  revised;  even  the  evidence  of  Rus- 
sia s  growing  industrial  and  military  strength 
though  freely  used  by  Hitler  in  the  Thirties 
in  order  to  present  himself  to  German  and 
foreign     conservatives     as     their     protector 
against  the  "Red  PerU."  did  not  shake  his 
own  conviction  of  the  "fundamentel"  weak- 
ness of  the  hated  regime. 

Recognition  that  Hitler's  view  of  Russia 
t^*l  Bolshevism    was    so    closely    integrated 
with  the  core  of  his  world  view  does  indeed 
offer  a  clue  to  the  method  underlying  the 
madness  of  1841;  one  recalls  that  in  October 
fJ^     r?r  ^"^^  '^°^8^  stopped  at  the  out- 
^     l°.w^°*'=°'''  *^*  Fuehrer  was  so  con- 
vinced that  the  campaign  was  all  but  over 
that  he  ordered  a  drastic  cut  In  Important 
branches  of  German  arms  production.    But 
this  view  was  not  In  the  mainstream  of  Ger- 
man nationalist  thought  about  RuaaU-   aa 
Mr.  Laqheur  reminds  us,  on  his  return  trom 
Landsberg  fortress  In  1825  Hitler  had  to  flght 
a  strong  "National  Bolshevik"  faction  InMs 
^ZIJ'^^-  Z^^^^  '^'^  "^«  coopwuuon  be- 
ir^^f  «         Oerman  and  Ruaslan  armies  as 
reflecting    a    natural    klnahlp    between    the 
fi^ffm  "  and  Ruaslan  forms  of  "national  so- 
c  aiiam.       THat    he    defeated    this    faction 
quickly  and  decisively,  and  later  easily  trl- 
uinphed  over  aU  rival  groups  holding  similar 
ideas,  can  only  partly  be  explained  by  the 
Impact  of  his  personality.    The  outcome  stig- 
gests  that  those  officers  and  Intellectuals  who 
reacted   to  the   upheaval   of  the   times  by 
adopting  a  "national-revolutionary"  ouUook 
were  less  Important  for  the  victory  of  a  to- 
talitarian mass  movement  of  the  Right  than 
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the  fv  more  nuzneroiu  uprooted  mlddle- 
olM«  elementa  stlU  seeUng  to  cling  for  their 
aeU-eeteem  to  conaerrative  values.  The  tnjtb 
at  the  revolutionary  conspiracy  appealed 
moat  effectively  to  them:  It  was  their  out- 
look that  Hitler  expressed,  their  self-destruc- 
tion that  he  ultimately  accomplished. 

The  early  Soviet  hopes  for  a  swift  advance 
of  Communist  revolution  In  Industrial  Eu- 
rope and  largely  centered  on  Germany;  they 
changed  even  during  Lenin's  lifetime  into  a 
more  realistic  determination  to  exploit  the 
conflict  between  defeated  Germany  and  the 
Western  powers  In  order  to  prevent  an  ef- 
fective capitalist  encirclement  of  Russia. 
Henceforth,  the  policy  makers  of  Weimar 
Germany  were  Judged  In  Moscow  not  ac- 
cording to  their  position  on  the  "left"  or  on 
the  "right."  but  according  to  the  value  they 
placed  on  secret  military  cooperation  with 
Russia  or  to  their  inclination  to  sacrifice  it 
to  an  understanding  with  Prance,  then  seen 
as  the  most  actively  antl-Sovlet  power  in 
Europe.  By  that  token,  the  Reichswehr 
appeared  as  the  most  reliable,  the  Social 
Democrats  as  the  most  dangerous  force  In 
Germany. 

Stalin,  with  his  characteristic  mixture  of 
doctrinaire  rigidity  and  practical  cyniciam. 
formed  his  attitude  toward  the  rising  Nazi 
movement  in  this  context.  Doctrine  con- 
vinced him  that  "Fascism"  and  "Bourgeois 
Democracy"  were  "only"  different  political 
forma  of  the  "dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie." that  Nazis  and  Social  Democrats  were 
"twins,"  related  as  the  right  and  left  anna 
of  the  same  ruling  class,  and  that  if  the 
Nazis  ever  came  to  power,  they  could  not 
possibly  carry  out  a  policy  Independent  of 
the  wishes  of  their  "masters."  Preoccupation 
with  French  "Interventlonlsm"  and  with  the 
danger  of  a  Pranco-German  rapprochement 
explains  why  Soviet  leaders  and  the  Comin- 
tern saw  the  Social  Democrats  as  the  chief 
enemy  in  Germany  right  up  to  Hitler's  vic- 
tory, and  why  they  imposed  on  the  German 
Communists  a  view  which  prevented  any 
concerned  working-class  action  against  the 
Nazi  threat  while  there  was  time.  Mr.  La- 
queur,  having  patiently  traced  the  stagee 
of  this  policy  as  well  as  Its  doctrinaire  Jus- 
tifications, presents  evidence  that  refutes 
conclusively  the  Communists'  later  claim  of 
having  been  the  most  consistent  fighters 
against  the  Nazi  danger  from  the  start:  but 
he  finds  no  evidence  for  the  opposite  thesis 
according  to  which  Stalin  or  the  Comintern 
is  alleged  to  have  deliberately  favored  Hit- 
ler's rlM  to  power— whether  from  Tear  of  a 
German  revolution  or  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  prove  the  prelude  to  it.  Everything 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  Stalin  con- 
tributed to  Hitler's  victory  not  knowingly, 
but  precisely  by  his  failure  to  understand 
that  a  Nazi  regime  was  a  serious  possibility, 
and  that  it  would  dlfter  subetantially  from 
all  that  had  gone  before. 

It  was  only  in  1934  that  Hitler's  pact  with 
Poland,  his  purge  of  the  storm  troopers,  and 
bis  mxutler  of  General  Schleicher  convinced 
Stalin  both  of  the  strength  of  the  new  regime 
and  of  the  seriousness  of  its  antl-Bolshevlsm. 
From  playing  Germany  against  the  West, 
Soviet  policy  now  turned  to  playing  the  West 
against  Germany;  but  Mr.  Laqueur  reminds 
MM  that  Soviet  feelers  for  Improved  relations 
with  the  Third  Reich  were  repeatedly  under- 
taken long  before  Hitler  took  them  up  In 
10S9,  and  that  the  tactical  turn  toward  a 
united  front  with  the  democracies  against 
*Taaclam"  was  accomplished  without  serious 
reexamination  of  the  esoteric  doctrine  about 
their  "fundamental"  equivalence.  As  a  his- 
torian, he  thus  seea  no  grounds  for  surprise 
at  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact,  and  even  presents 
%  fair  case  In  favor  of  Stalin's  decision  to 
divert  the  war  from  hla  threshold  at  the  last 
moment.  What  strikes  him  as  odd  Is  that 
while  Hitler's  basic  hostility  remained  quite 
-unshaken  by  this  act  of  expediency,  Stalin 


still  feUled  to  perceive  it  and  hoped  to  the 
end  he  could  avoid  the  fatal  clash. 

Mr.  Laquevu  unfolda  this  record  of  hubris 
and  folly  without  onca  raising  his  voice;  his 
astringent  understateCients  are  calculated 
to  let  the  ironies  of  hletory  sp>eak  for  them- 
selves. hJot  the  least  of  his  merits  is  the 
demonstration  that  the  Soviet  Interpretation 
of  Nazism  has  not  beet  corrected  even  now: 
Stalin's  successors,  who  delight  in  smearing 
their  various  opponents  as  "new  Hitlers"  on 
every  occa»ion,  have  not  published  a  single 
serious  study  of  the  Nazi  regime.  Their  gen- 
eral textbooks  of  contemporary  politics  con- 
tinue even  to  Ignore  the  Nazi  extermination 
of  the  Jews.  Instead,  they  repeat  the  old 
dogmatic  twaddle — Including  long  disproved 
forgeries  at)out  the  allied  financing  of  Hitler 
by  American  Jewish  capitalists. 

This  continued  Sovltt  failure  to  reexamine 
the  nature  of  Nazism  Is  due  In  part,  as  Mr, 
Laqueur  suggests,  to  the  difficulty  of  doing 
so  within  the  frame  work  of  dogmatic  Marx- 
ism, but  in  part  also  to  the  embarrassingly 
close  parallels  between  the  power  structures 
of  the  Bolshevik  and  Nazi  regimes.  One  of 
the  questions  he  has  left  unexplored  is  In- 
deed to  what  extent  the  two  movements 
learned  from  as  well  as  misunderstood  each 
other. 

Did  not  Hitler's  detcrlption  of  Bolshevik 
tyranny  In  some  waya  foreshadow  the  blue- 
print of  his  own  dictatorship''  There  seems 
to  be  no  clear  evidence  that  the  Fuehrer 
made  an  early  study  of  the  techniques  of 
Communist  one-part j  rule;  but  Mussolini 
certainly  did  so,  and  Hitler  consciously  copied 
his  example  after  his  rfturn  from  the  fortress. 
Stalin,  In  turn,  may  have  been  inspired  to 
his  purges,  as  Krivlttkl  has  suggested,  by 
the  example  of  Hitler's  device  of  killing  vari- 
ous actual  and  potential  opponents  In  June, 
1934.  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  Joined 
In  a  common  conspiracy  against  him.  Even 
more  significant,  the  possibility  of  a  legal 
road  to  Communist  power,  as  first  tested  In 
the  "piopular  front"  strategy  of  the  mld- 
Thlrtles  and  again  In  the  early  post-war 
years,  may  have  occurred  to  Stalin  under  the 
impression  of  Hltle»'s  "legal"  revolution. 
Again,  it  is  Instructive  to  recjill  the  endless 
Nazi  ravings  about  the  role  of  the  political 
commissars  in  the  R«d  Army  in  connection 
with  the  creation  of  $  similar  Institution  In 
the  last  year  of  the  Nazi  regime,  after  the 
"general's  plot"  had  Aeen  foiled.  Below  the 
surface,  a  sense  of  kinship  seems  to  nave 
coexisted  in  both  regimes  with  their  mutual 
hatred. 

After  the  crucial  date  of  1941,  Mr.  Laqueur 
does  not  quite  sustain  the  high  standard  he 
has  set  In  the  main  part  of  his  work.  The 
single  chapter  entitle*  "Days  of  Wrath  1939- 
63"  is  a  tour  de  force;  it  displays  on  the 
whole  the  imaginative  understanding  to 
which  the  reader  hae  by  then  become  ac- 
customed, but  there'  are  strange  omissions 
and  occasional  unfounded  Judgments.  One 
misses,  for  example,  any  mention  of  the 
peace  feelers  Stalin  addressed  to  Hitler  In 
1943,  during  a  grave  crisis  In  the  Grand 
Alliance,  or  a  discussion  of  the  indications 
that  the  "National  Oommittee"  of  captured 
German  officers  was  at  first  intended  as  a 
serious  signal  to  tlie  German  High  Com- 
mand and  only  later  downgraded  to  a  mere 
propaganda  device,  ftus&la's  role  In  the  post- 
war piirtltion  of  Germany  cannot  really  be 
treated  without  taking  note  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  her  refusal  to  Join  in. 

Laqueur's  statement  that  the  Russian 
leaders  who  considered  terms  for  sacrificing 
the  East  German  re^me  after  St&lln's  death 
were  a  minority  from  the  start  Is  contrary 
to  the  best  evldenoe  now  available.  The 
Rapackl  plan  of  19$8  was  not  a  plan  for 
"military  disengagement  and  a  neutral  zone 
free  from  nuclear  weapons,"  but  for  a  de- 
nuclearized zone  In  Central  Europe  which 
would  continue  to  b«  occupied  by  the  oppos- 
ing Russian  and  V.t.  forces.     The  accotmt 


of  West  German  attitudes  toward  Eastern 
Europe,  stressing  the  absence  of  guilt  feel- 
ings and  Indeed  of  any  serious  Interest,  is 
also  superficial  and  oddly  out  of  date. 

Yet  these  weaknesses  are  peripheral  to  the 
main  theme  of  the  book.  The  real  con- 
tribution of  the  final  chapters  to  that  theme 
lies  In  the  account  of  how,  with  the  German 
attack,  the  doctrinaire  prejudices  of  the  rul- 
ing parties  were  5Ui)erseded  by  a  clash  in- 
volving two  entire  nations  in  unprecedented 
horror  and  violence.  "What  Russians  and 
Germans  think  about  each  other"  has  since 
come  to  be  determined  primarily  by  this 
experience — the  Russian  experience  of  Ger- 
man Invasion  and  crimes,  the  German  ex- 
perlence  first  of  Russian  poverty,  then  of 
the  same  crimes  and  the  fear  of  retaliation. 
and  finally  of  the  Russian  counterlnvaslon 
and  all  that  followed.  Today,  the  Russian 
fear  of  a  strong  Germany  rooted  Ir.  these 
events  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  persistence 
of  German  partition  and  of  the  presence 
of  Russian  forces  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
This  In  turn,  by  malntaimng  both  political 
confiict  Ijetween  Germany  and  Russia  and  s 
military  Imbalance  in  Europe  requiring  the 
presence  of  American  forces,  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  of  political  rigidity  and  military 
tension  in  the  present  world.  One  final  Irony 
Is  that  Stalin,  by  taking  the  road  of  German 
partition,  brought  about  the  very  alliance 
of  the  main  part  of  Germany  with  the  West 
Which  he  had  striven  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  prevent.  The  story  of  human  folly  In 
Russo-German  relations,  which  Walter  La- 
queur has  told  so  well,  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 


VIETNAM:  THE  LESSONS  OF  WAR 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  writers 
about  'Vietnam  is  Jean  Lacouture.  To 
those  who  wish  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  our  war  in  Vietnam.  I  com- 
mend Lacouture's  article  from  the  Re- 
view of  Books  entitled  "Vietnam:  The 
Lessons  of  War." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Jean  Lacouture  entitled 
"Vietnam:  The  Lessons  of  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam:  The  Lessons  or  War 
(By  Jean  Lacouttire) 
"On  the  long  thin  coast  of  Vietnam," 
wTote  John  K.  Pairbank  to  the  last  issue 
of  this  paper,  "we  are  sleeping  In  the  same 
bed  the  French  slept  in  even  though  we 
dream  different  dreams." 

The  dreams  of  course  are  very  different 
but  so  are  the  beds  and  the  dreamers  them- 
selves. Let  us  compare  them  and  see  when 
the  end  of  the  night  may  come. 

Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  for 
American  leaders  at  the  moment  than  a  close 
examination  of  the  disastrous  errors  made 
by  the  French  in  Indo-Chlna  from  1945  to 
1956.  To  know  the  faults  of  a  friend  m»y 
not  cure  one's  own,  but  from  Prance's  expe- 
rience America  might  well  learn  something 
of  what  has  gone  so  dreadfully  wrong  In 
Vietnam  today. 

The  French  had  three  great  dreams  (or 
Indo-Chlna  and  each  led  them  into  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  ugly  phase  of  the  war.  At 
first,  in  1946.  they  clung  brlefiy  to  the  dream 
of  re-establishing  their  prewar  empire  » 
Indo-Chlna.  Indeed,  for  one  hopeful  mo- 
ment they  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  » 
promising  new  colonial  policy:  General  Le- 
clerc,  sent  out  to  "reconquer"  the  territory, 
decided  instead  to  negotiate  with  the  Viet- 
nam revolutionary  leader.  Ho  Chi  Mina 
Leclerc  recognized  Ho's  Vietnam  as  a  'free 
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state,"  connected  with  France,  but  con- 
trolling its  own  diplomacy,  army,  and  fi- 
nances. This  was  the  first  agreement  made 
between  a  European  colonial  power  and  the 
Asian  revolution — and  one  of  the  shortest- 
lived  and  saddest  in  retrospect.  For  within 
weeks  the  Intrigues  of  colonialists  In  Saigon 
md  Paris  and  extremists  among  the  Vlet- 
minh  and  Its  nationalist  allies  succeeded  Ln 
scrapping  it.  The  way  was  now  open  for 
France  to  plunge  into  full-scale  colonial  war. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  to  everybody  that 
this  would  have  been  a  hopeless  venture, 
deemed  from  the  start  by  the  half-ruined 
sute  of  France,  the  lack  of  an  air  force  and 
navy,  and  the  disapproval  of  the  Russians 
and  Americans. 

At  this  point  the  French  conceived  their 
second  Indo-Chinese  dream  which  led  them 
into  a  .<:econd  war.  lasting  from  1948  to  1951 
Now  they  would  transform  their  colonial 
struggle  Into  a  Civil  War.  Against  Ho's  Vlet- 
minh  they  would  set  In  opposition  the  "in- 
dependent" Emperor  Bao  Dai,  encouraging 
him  to  cultivate  his  own  antl-Communlst 
but  nationalist  leadership — a  policy  described 
by  the  distinguished  scholar  Paul  Mus  as 
"nationalist  counter  fire." 

Perhaps  it  might  have  succeeded  if  the 
nationalists  had  been  given  a  chance  to  make 
It  work.  But  their  power  and  prestige  and 
autonomy  were  always  limited.  While  Viet- 
namese and  French  troops  died  courageouslv 
Bao  Dai  preoccupied  himself  with  tiger  hunt- 
ing, his  ministers  with  profiteering  The 
Vietmlnh  methodically  liquidated  Bao  Dai's 
officials,  dominated  the  countrvside  and 
organized  Its  soldiers  Into  divisions  soon  after 
the  Chinese  Communists  arrived  on  the 
Northern  Frontier  in  1950. 

After  this  decisive  event  and  the  outbreak 
0.  the  Korean  War.  Prance  dreamed  once 
again  of  transforming  the  nature  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  this  time  into  an  International 
conflict  With  Communism.  In  September 
951  General  de  Lattre  arrived  In  Washlne- 
-on  to  argue  that  France,  faced  with  Vlet- 
minh  subversion  supported  by  Communist 
China  now  needed  and  deserved  to  have  Its 
rt&tai  shared     He  was  given  both  credits  and 

^InnS'^  ^^''-  ^'^^  ^^"^^  government  de- 
Sr^  ^  '"r-  "  «q"^st«l  that  several 
att^w  t>,  '""'''^°  bombers  be  ordered  to 
"tack   the   enemy   from    Manila.      To   these 

^nd^hin^'^H^'"^'"'  "''^"y  responded  that 
elr^f    h«  '^°^^  "P*  '^"  without  the  perlin- 

SS  State'"'  "'""'  *°  '^*  ^^'^"^  °'  ">« 

We  can  now  admire  the  wisdom  which  led 

a^t  1."'    Ei-senhower    to    reject    both    the 

W  K  .u"""'  ^^l^ord  and  Vice  President 
in  r\°^  '"^"'^  recommended  Inter- 
Tot  r^  ,^  '  ""^  "'^y  ^«"  ^^  ^^y  a  country 
^erwn?'"*'  °^  "'^'^'  importance"  to 
^erlcan  interests  in  1954  became  so  in 
wa.  The  Communist  camp,  after  all  is  no 
ftohr°"°"'^'«=  ^°'«  ^^ie  to  exe  t  unl! 
m  T^r'"^^^  *«  ^^d  ''^en  the  case  in 
certjr  K  ^"'■^*'  moreover,  Chinese  had  re- 
Sth.*\"^^""«  American  soldiers,  soAl- 
Si  niLil  ':'  ''""  "^^^^'^^  '^^^  doing; 
i^he  imno?^^  ^^  meanwhile  dlmln: 

view,  o,  A^  ^o^clude  that  the  diplomatic 
"urTL  thC^"'^*'^  ^"'"^^^^  t^ave  hardened 
aSniif"  ^^^-  ^°  ^^«  "8^t  of  Mr. 
Cr  DuS"^"""  ^^'  diplomacy  of  John 
^Ued^^    '"'"i    ^*    reconsidered    and 

ThToT  *"  ^mlrable  flexlbUlty. 
O^Un^an^f'^^^'*.^"'=^^  ^^^^  ^*"  'n  I'ldo- 
^^^  ^  .^  t^"""  *"•  ^t*  allies  having 
nrTo^i^'?"""^  *  •'^^^^  extension  of  the 
^  °«Jer  to  avoid  a  local  defeat,  Frances 
^^^J-  ^"International  antl-Communlst 

twee's  m-^m  2''°*'^    °'«P    destroyed 

wntrolied  ,i     ^^I"**"*   ^°'"^^'    "le   Vietmlnh 

ironed  two-thirds  of  Vietnam;   and   nel- 
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ther  Hanoi  nor  Saigon  were  protected  fnjm 

attack. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  offered  negotiations  six 
months   before   this   debacle   and    had   been 
Ignored.      Now    Moscow    and    Peking    wer« 
agreeable   to   an   international    detente   and 
Washington  seemed   prepared  to  accept  the 
consequences    of    its    failure    to    Intervene. 
Thus  at  the  Geneva  conference  table  In  1954 
the  Western  powers  benefited  from  a  certain 
complicity  on  the  part  of  Molotov  and  Chou 
En-lal :  The  West  succeeded  In  wresting  from 
the  victors  half  the  territory  and  the  larger 
part  Of  the  material  wealth  "of  Vietnam.     Ho 
agreed  to  fall  back  to  the  north  in  exchange 
for  a  promise  that  elections  preparing  the 
way  for  unlflcatlon  would  be  held  In  1956 — 
elections  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  winning. 
A  ff-eat  deal  of  confusion  surrounds  this 
Geneva  settlement      It  must  be  emphasized 
that   the  only   texts  signed   at   Geneva  were 
the  armistice  agreements  between  the  French 
and  the  Vietmlnh.    No  one  at  all  signed  the 
"final   declaration"  of   the  conference — both 
the  United  States  and   South  Vietnam  had 
reservations  about  it — and  It  carried  onlv  the 
force    of    suggestion.      But    apart    from'   the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  French  were  the  only 
natioa  that  formally  guaranteed  to  carry  out 
the  Geneva  accords  that  provided  both  for 
partition  at  the  17th  parallel  and  for  election 
And   now  Prance   committed   a   new   e.-ror 
(its  last?),  dreaming  this  time  that  it  might 
finaUy  leave  Vietnam  and  forget  it  altogether. 
Diem,  now  instaUed  as  dictator  in  the  South, 
wanted   the  French  to  quit  his  country  as 
soon  as  possible.     This  was  not  only  because 
certain      French      Interests      were      Intrigu- 
ing   against    him — something    that    helped 
strengthen    his    position    as    a    nationalist 
leader— but  also^  because   the  French    Army 
was  the  only  force  that  could  compel  him  to 
hold    elections    In    1956.     In    the    event,    the 
French  quickly  yielded  and  the  last  of  their 
army  departed  In  April  1956. 

The  consequences  of  this  final  French 
error  were,  and  remain,  enormous.  Diem  was 
now  free  to  declare  himself  free  of  all  the 
Geneva  obligations  and  soon  did  so  with 
American  encouragement.  The  South  could 
now  be  reorganized  as  an  antl-Communlst 
bastion,  from  which  a  reconquest  of  the 
North  could  evenutaUy  be  launched.  The 
Diem  government  in  fact  soon  created  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  Liberation  of  North  Vietnam, 
which,  beginning  in  1958,  parachuted  agents 
Into  the  North,  notably  into  areas  such  as 
Vlnh.  where  Ho's  agrarian  reform  had  pro- 
voked violent  peasant  uprisings  But  mean- 
while the  North,  considering  Itself  cheated 
by  Saigon  and  Washington  (with  France's 
cooperation),  began  preparation  to  exploit 
the  political  and  social  discontent  In  the 
South  to  establish  a  base  for  subversive  op- 
erations. And  Hanoi  was  to  show  Itself  far 
more  adept  at  this  political  game  than 
Saigon 

Could  the  French  have  resolved  this  Viet- 
nam problem?  In  fact,  they  were  confronted 
by  two  Immensely  volatile  forces  whose  de- 
mands would  have  shaken  any  Western  gov- 
ernment, as  they  are  shaking  the  United 
States  today.  First,  the  demands  of  a  people 
thirsting  to  overthrow  colonlaliam  and  to 
recover  their  national  identity,  their  freedom 
of  maneuver,  and  their  unity.  But  also  the 
demands  of  a  revolutionary  group,  supported 
by  one  of  the  great  power  blocs,  which  claims 
the  right  to  impose  Its  authority  on  the 
entire  nation  In  the  name  of  a  Commtmlst 
doctrine  highly  stppect  to  the  majority:  a 
group,  nonetheless';  whose  heroism,  discipline, 
and  ruthlessly  effective  methods  seem  to 
af  sure  Its  success. 

It  Is  the  deep  and  constant  Intermingling 
of  these  two  forces  which  have  made  the 
Vietnam  problem  seem  so  hopeless  and  de- 
feating to  the  West.  How  can  a  Western 
government  successfully  sponsor  an  Inde- 
pendent "nationalist  counterflre"  when  the 


strongest  feelings  of  many  Vietnamese  have 
been  invested  for  many  years  In  the  local 
clvU  war;  and  when  one  finds  among  thOM 
who  have  rallied  to  the  Vietmlnh,  and  then 
the  Lao  Dong  and  the  NLP,  a  great  many 
patriots,  drawn  to  the  organization  because 
they  beUeve  it  to  be  the  hope  of  Vietnamese 
nationalism,  capable  of  defeating  colonUl- 
Ism  and  Western  domination. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
the  French  to  disassociate  the  natlonaUst  in- 
spirailon  in  Vietnam  from  the  Communist 
organization.  But  to  do  this  would  have 
been  very  dlfllcult.  For  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nationallsta  I  believe  that 
French  aid  to  Vietnam  would  have  had  to 
meet  three  extremely  demanding  conditions  ■ 
that  the  donor  of  the  aid  would  have  no  right 
to  intervene  directly  in  the  government;  that 
the  aid  would  be  given  to  the  most  worthy 
leaders;  and  that  it  would  not  lead  to  the 
creation  of  oligarchies  of  profiteers  and  a 
climate  of  corruption. 

By  all  these  standards  the  French  failed 
If  they  ever  had  a  chance  to  survive  the 
Asian  revolution,  they  lost  it,  basically  be- 
cause  they  were  unwilling  to  alter  their  pa- 
tronizing colomalist  attitudes  and  deal  with 
Asians  with  some  sense  of  mutual  respect  or 
cooperation.  For  the  most  part  they  pre- 
ferred Instead  to  appoint  and  then  control 
the  manageable,  the  incompetent,  and  the 
operators,  many  of  whom  made  fortunes  out 
o.  the  corrupt  French  aid  program. 

Opposed    In    Vietnam,    then,    were    a    co- 
herent,   principled,   and   implacable   revolu- 
tlonarj-  movement  of  militants  organized  in 
the  villages— the  country's  fundamental  so- 
cial and  economic  unit— inspired  by  an  evi- 
dent nationalism  and  posing  as  defenders  of 
stern    Justice    and    equality;    on    the    other 
hand^a  regime  obviously  supported  and  con- 
trolled   by  foreign   powers,   partly   composed 
of    former    colonial    officials,    disdainful    of 
peasant    claims,   tolerant   of   a   social    order 
where   the   Infiuentlal   and   successfvU   were 
frantically  engaged  In  profiteering— prepar- 
ing for  the  arrival   of  the  Inevitable   catas- 
trophe.     The    only    possible    result    was    a 
catastrophe  on  the  scale  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu 
How  relevant  is  the  French  experience  to 
Vietnam    today?    Certainly    the    American 
s.tuation  is  different  in  important  respects 
?"w''^*o''  ^°'"  different?     For  example^^the 
l-nlted  States  has  no  colonial  past  in  Viet- 
nam, no  strictly  ImperiallsUc  drive  for  eco- 
nonolc  gain.     But  its  obJecUves  are.  curiously 
both  more  altruistic  and  more  ImpertoiM 
than  those  of  its  predecessor:    After  all    a 
country    seeking    colonial    profits    is    quite 
capable  of  making  a  compromise  to  pr«»erve 
at  least  some  of  its  endangered  wealth.     But 
what  of  a  country  that  supposes  itseU  to  be 
defending  a  selfless  principle?     In  fact   the 
Lnlted    States    does    seem    to    have    several 
fairly  concrete  motives:  e.g.,  to  prove  to  cer- 
tain nations  that  it  is  faithful  to  Its  aUl- 
ances;    to  show  the  underdeveloped  peoples 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  how  costly  It 
can  be  to  choose  "Marxism-Leninism  "  There 
would    seem    to    be    sufficient    elemenU    of 
calculated  self-interest  here  to  make  realistic 
bargaimng  possible— on  the  basis  of  spheres 
of  Infiuence,  for  example. 

A  second  difference  concerns  the  size  and 
power  of  the  forces  involved.  General  West- 
moreland not  only  commands  a  good  many 
more  troops  than  General  Navarre  (750  000 
as  compared  P'lth  600,000)  but  he  is  also 
relatively  free  from  the  financial,  logistical 
and  transport  problems  that  plagued  the 
French.  A  far  greater  advantage,  howevsr, 
l|es  in  America's  enormqys  fire  power  as  well 
as  Its  air  force  and  complete  mastery  of  the 
sea.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces 
are  now  twenty  times  more  powerful  than 
the  army  of  General  Navarre  (which  had  no 
more  than  eighty  combat  planes  at  its  dis- 
posal during  the  battle  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu) 
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Tbe  unall  slae  of  the  present  theater  of  op- 
enttlona  In  S«utb  Vietnam  thus  becomes  a 
fftTorftbl*  lector  of  great  Importance:  The 
French  forces  were  charged  vlth  the  defense 
of  all  lado-Chlna,  a  territory  iovu  times  the 
preaent  elM  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  given  these  advantages  can  It  be  said 
that  the  Unltett  States  Is  now  succeeding 
where  France  waa  forced  to  retreat?  Of 
courae.  one  answer  must  be  yea.  In  the  Um-< 
Ited  sense  that  It  U  impoealble  to  Imagine 
that  the  UnltM  States  suffering  a  major  de- 
feat In  the  present  circumstances.  During 
the  past  year  President  Jobnson  has  been 
able  to  dispatch  enough  American  troops  to 
Vietnam  to  avoid  another  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  but 
beyond  this  the  situation  Is  less  than  hope- 
ful. The  arrival  of  over  100,000  troops  has 
done  no  more  than  stabilize  a  deteriorating 
military  situation;  it  did  not  result  In  a  sharp 
•wing  of  military  advantage  to  the  Western 
side,  as  certain  observers  had  expected.  The 
military  map  pubUshed  on  January  30  in  the 
New  York  Times  showing  four-flfths  of  the 
South  "imder  Vletcong  Influence"  must  be 
regarded  as  accurate,  notwithstanding  con- 
trary claims  by  officials.  (Incidentally,  this 
map  recalls  the  mlUtary  charts  the  French 
press  did  not  dare  to  publish  12  years  ago. 
The  American  public  has  recently  been  get- 
ting far  more  Information  on  the  Vietnam 
question  from  the  press,  television.  Senate 
hearings,  etc.,  than  was  ever  available  in 
Prance.) 

The  fact  is  that  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, although  originally  Inspired  by  very 
different  Intentions,  now  resembles  all  too 
closely  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  French. 
The  United  States  has  also  failed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  providing  support  to  genuine 
local  leaders  without  excessive  Intervention 
In  the  country  itself.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  French — perhaps  hypocritically — 
did  nevertheless  succeed  in  transferring  some 
responsibilities  to  the  Vietnamese:  These 
were  quite  feeble  ones  in  military  matters, 
rather  more  Important  In  politics,  and  nearly 
total  In  such  administrative  work  as  tax  col- 
lecting. By  contrast,  we  are  now  seeing  the 
progressive  Americanization  of  both  the  war 
and  the  country  Itself:  The  Influence  of  the 
local  military  headquarters  grows  weaker; 
the  efficiency  of  the  government  in  Saigon 
continues  to  decay;  American  experts  have 
taken  over  a  great  many  local  functions.  Of 
course  one  understands  the  concern  for  ef- 
ficiency, but  the  psychological  effects  are 
hardly  calculated  to  encourage  the  emer- 
gence of  authentic  nationalist  leaders  at  the 
present  time,  as  Roger  Hllsman  forcefully 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Certainly  the  Americans  have  done  no  bet- 
ter than  the  French  In  finding  worthy  non- 
Communst  leadership.  Tliere  Is  no  niiMd  to 
reexamine  now  the  tragic  liquidation  of 
Dlemlsm,  an  event  made  Inevitable  by  the 
sectarian  religious  Isolation  and  the  oli- 
garchic obstinacy  of  the  Ngo  family.  But 
since  then,  what  decadence  I  Sad  man- 
darins from  certain  conservative  milieux  In 
Saigon — courageous  and  outdated  men — are 
followed  in  office  by  Juntas  composed  of 
young  generals-of-fortune  who  add  a  new 
•tar  to  their  shoulders  after  each  defeat  in 
batUe. 

As  for  the  moral  climate  In  Saigon,  one  can 
only  say  that  ths  corruption  which  domi- 
nated the  life  of  ths  city's  elite  In  1063  has 
now  been  democrattaed.  Shady  dealings 
having  to  do  with  aid  and  mlUtary  programs 
are  no  longer  confined  to  people  in  high 
places,  but  seem  to  Involve  every  kind  of 
buslneoi.  TistlfylDg  before  the  Senate  on 
February  4.  Ut.  David  Bell,  the  Director  of 
Foreign  Aid.  said  that  he  knew  of  no  black 
market  In  Saigon — ^whieh  only  shows  that  a 
brilliant  and  hard-working  official  has  had 
BO  t)me  to  stroll  along  the  streets  of  a  town 


where  someone  begs  you  to  break  the  law  at 
every  step. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  predict  a  priori  that 
President  Johnson's  new  "counterlnsur- 
gency"  and  "pacification"  programs,  based 
on  plsAs  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  the  Southern  villages,  will  fall  as 
totally  as  did  the  quite  similar  plans  spon- 
sored by  the  French  and  later  by  the  Diem 
regime.  Can  they  produce  a  qualitative 
change  In  Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  the 
present  government  and  the  United  States? 
What  can  be  said  U  that  any  efforts  by  politi- 
cal and  army  leaders  In  the  South,  however 
doubtful  their  results,  will  surely  be  more 
effective  than  the  current  bombing  of  the 
North.  I  win  not  tiike  up  the  moral  aspects 
of  these  attacks,  ft  should  be  sufficient  to 
examine  their  diplomatic  and  military  re- 
sults thus  far.  According  to  predictions 
made  in  January  1965,  several  weeks  of  dally 
raids  would  bring  tfte  North  to  Its  knees  and 
thence  to  the  negotiating  table.  In  fact, 
Messrs.  Ho  and  Do»g  have  since  toughened 
their  demands.  pa»lng  from  the  relatively 
fiexlble  "four  polnte"  of  March  8th  to  the 
recent  letter  of  January  31.  which  refers  to 
the  NLP  as  the  "onlj-  representative  of  South 
Vietnam";  until  then,  Ho  had  mentioned 
only  the  NLF  "prognam." 

As  for  military  results,  we  must  realize  that 
the  bombing  of  the  Korth  has  no  overwhelm- 
ing Impact  on  a  people  who  only  recently 
emerged  from  a  reslatance  movement  and  are 
now  being  trained  to  return  to  one;  for  the 
most  part  their  Uvae  are  mot  greatly  affected 
by  the  destruction  of  a  bridge  or  a  truck 
depot.  On  the  other  hand.  In  January  1965 
there  were  two  Notthern  regiments  In  the 
South,  while  now  la  February  1966  there  are 
eight.  Furthermors,  the  combat  reserve 
forces  in  the  North  are  ntmierous  enough  to 
permit  the  dispatch  of  more  Northern  troops 
to  General  Glap  In  the  South  every  time  the 
United  States  escalates  the  bombing.  The 
American  public  haa  been  told  that  the  North 
Is  being  bombed  to  «ive  American  lives.  But, 
on  the  contrary.  It  seems  clear  that  the  bomb- 
ing In  the  North  onBy  increases  the  pressure 
on  General  Westaioreland's  troops.  The 
American  foot  soldlfcr  must  pay  for  the  de- 
struction caused  by  the  American  Air  Force. 
And  if  Hanoi  itself  I4  bombed,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Vletcong  f(jrces  have  well-laid  plans 
to  take  atrocious  vengeance  on  Saigon,  a  city 
they  have  both  Inflltrated  and  surrounded. 
The  adversaries  ha*e  now  sunk  their  claws 
Into  each  other  an4  so  long  as  the  ground 
fighting  continues,  we  may  expect  that  each 
blow  will  be  followed  by  damaging  reprisals. 

Thus  a  political  •olutlon  becomes  all  the 
more  urgent  although  unlike  the  settlement 
of  1954.  It  win  not  tte  preceded  by  a  military 
disaster.  But  here  American  diplomacy  Is 
the  victim  of  Its  own  myths.  Becatise  the 
United  States  government  has  decreed  from 
the  first  that  the  w«  in  the  South  was  origi- 
nally provoked  by  l|ivaslon  from  the  North, 
It  has  insisted  that  a  solution  must  be  nego- 
tiated with  Hanoi,  and  only  with  Hanoi. 

A  false  historical  wialysls  has  led  to  a  polit- 
ical Impasse.  For  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  South  Vietnam  over  the  last  ten 
years  will  show  that  from  1956  onward,  strong 
resistance  groups,  tfce  surviving  members  of 
political-religious  sfects  crushed  by  Diem, 
were  In  active  opposition  to  the  regime  In  the 
South;  they  were  In  fact  already  called  "Vlet- 
cong" by  the  Diem  regime  at  that  time.  Fur- 
thermore, this  essentially  nationalist  dis- 
sident movement  gained  added  support  as  a 
result  of  the  rural  discontent  which  led  Diem 
to  suppress  the  elected  municipal  councils  In 
1967;  It  spread  furtiier  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  terrible  law  of  1959  which  pre- 
scribed the  death  peiialty  for  all  "accomplices 
of  Communists" — amd  Communism  comes 
cheap  In  South  Vietnam.  At  this  time  the 
resistance  was  composed  of  nothing  more 
than  Southern  groiips  organized  in  self-de- 


fense against  Diem.  Hanoi  had  made  no  coQ- 
nectlon  with  them.  The  North  Vietnamese 
did  not  begin  to  exploit  this  situation  and  In- 
filtrate  agents  until  1958;  and  it  was  onlv 
after  pressure  from  a  Southern  congress  of 
"former  Vletmlnh  reslstants"  in  March  of 
1960  that  they  prepared  to  intervene.  At  the 
Northern  Communist  Party  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment gave  direct  encouragement  to  the  revo- 
lutionary activities  In  the  South  suil,  i: 
was  not  until  November  11,  1960,  following 
&n  attempted  military  Putsch  against  Diem, 
that  the  Vletcong — feeling  the  pressure  of 
competition  irom  military  nationalists— gave 
Itself  formal  Identity  and  established  a  polit- 
ical headquarters  by  creating  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Today  it  Is  clear  that  the  NLP  leaders  are 
closely  linked  to  Hanoi,  on  which  they  depend 
for  much  of  their  supplies  and  arms.  But 
anyone  concerned  with  a  peaceful  settlement 
In  Vietnam  should  be  aware  of  both  the  local 
origins  of  the  Front  and  Its  strong  persisting 
regionalism — Its  attachments  to  the  milieux 
traditions,  economy,  and  countryside  of 
the  South  which  give  it  a  fundamental  au- 
tonomy. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Southern  origins  of  the  Vletcong  insur- 
rection have  been  carefully  confirmed,  no 
element  of  the  Vietnam  problem  has  been  so 
neglected,  especially  In  American  offlclal  cir- 
cles. We  may  be  astonished,  for  example, 
that  the  immense,  spectacular,  and  prob- 
ably sincere  efforts  of  recent  American  diplo- 
macy to  persuade  Hanoi  to  negotiate  finally 
produced,  after  thirty  days  of  pause  in  Ijomb- 
Ing.  a  single  defiant  letter.  Yet.  America  U 
dealing  here  with  a  small  and  poorly  armed 
country;  Its  allies  are  reluctant  to  give  it  aid 
too  openly,  fearing  a  crushing  American  re- 
ponse.  Certainly  It  Is  a  Conmiunlst  povern- 
ment,  but  one  presided  over  by  a  man  who  in 
1946  and  1954  was  able  to  prove  to  the  French 
his  willingness  to  accept  compromise.  And 
of  the  four  points  posed  as  conditions  by 
Hanoi  last  year,  Washington  now  accepts 
three.  Why  then  doesn't  Ho  play  Lyndon 
Johnson's  game?  In  a  conference  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  hold  so  many  trumps  that 
their  present  position  Is  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

But  perhaps  they  were  not  In  a  position 
to  negotiate  at  all.  If  we  look  back  over 
the  history  of  the  NLP  we  find  support  for 
the  view  that  Hanoi  Is  not  able  to  speak  for 
the  Front.  First  for  psychological  reasons 
The  published  program  of  the  NLF  expressly 
mentions  the  possibility  of  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam;  and  It  looks  forward  to  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  Laos  and  Cambodia 
only.  Thus  It  seems  most  unlikely  that  the 
Front  would  consider  Itself  adequately  repre- 
sented by  the  Northern  government  Finally, 
there  may  be  a  purely  practical  reason.  Com- 
bat conditions  In  the  South  are  such  that  it 
Is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  decision  or  an 
agreement  even  If  approved  by  the  NLP 
would  be  supported  by  all  the  fighters  in  the 
field. 

If  we  are  to  undertake  a  serious  and  cred- 
ible search  for  peace  In  Vietnam,  we  must 
take  account  of  this  diversity  of  the  South- 
em  resistance;  we  must  recognize  that  It  is 
In  fact  a  federation  of  maquis  of  different 
ages  and  differing  Inspiration,  and  that  it  is 
not  as  yet  completely  unified. 

There  Is  not  as  much  geographic  and  psy- 
chological distance  between  the  typical 
Southern  mlUtary  chief  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  as 
there  Is  between  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mr 
Kosygln.  But  to  be  effective  now  in  Vletnsin 
diplomacy  must  certainly  take  account  of  the 
maquisard  and  his  part  In  the  war.  It  must 
also  attempt  to  understand  the  role  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  NU.  where  Maoist 
Infiuence  Is  strong  but  where  all  tendencies 
coexist:  of  the  Lao  Dong  party  In  Hanoi,  with 
its  pro-Chineae  and   pro-Btisslan  factions; 
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»nd  the  PoUtlcal  Bureau  In  Peking,  with  its 
cast  of  performers,  both  clviUan  and  mill- 
tiry.  And  finally  we  must  comprehend  the 
very  complex  position  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  quite  tmwllling  to  sacrifice  either  Its 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  or  Its  com- 
manding position  as  leader  of  the  ComcQunlst 
world.  If  the  diversity  of  governmental 
levels,  alUances.  and  forces  Involved  In  the 
war  presents  difficulties.  It  also  offers  many 
more  chances  for  an  alert  diplomacy  than 
were  available  during  the  monolithic  confiict 
of  the  Cold  War. 

It  is  true  that  American  leaders  now  argue 
that  to  recognize  the  Vletcong  Is  to  admit 
defeat.  A  curious  Intellectual  position  In- 
deed—to refuse  to  recognize  your  adversary 
for  what  he  is.  Perhaps  It  Is  worth  recalling 
that  in  December  1953,  after  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
iisd  first  announced  himself  ready  to  negoti- 
ate, the  French  Socialist,  Alain  Savary,  sug- 
gested to  Georges  Bidault  ( then  Foreign  Min- 
ister, now  living  In  Brazil)  that  he  seek  Ho 
out  for  talks.  "You  only  make  them  bigger 
by  talking  to  them,"  said  Bidault — who  did 
Anally  talk  with  Ho's  delegate  at  Geneva,  but 
after  the  fall  of  Dien  Blen  Phu. 

•Recognizing"  the  Vletcong  certalnlv  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  peacemaking  In 
Vietnam  at  a  stroke.  It  would  nevertheless 
be  an  extremely  constructive  Idea  to  focus 
diplomatic  attention  firmly  on  the  South  at 
the  present  time — without  meanwhile  ceas- 
ing efforts  both  to  make  contact  with  Hanoi 
and  to  assess  Communist  Chinese  Intentions. 

But  to  bring  about  peace  It  will  not  sufHce 
simply  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  power- 
ful revolutionary  organization  supported  by 
the  North  and  already  in  control  of  the 
largest  part  of  the  national  territory.  More 
important  Is  the  task  of  reestablishing  the 
constitutional  legitimacy  which  Diem  em- 
bodied for  a  brief  period — reactionarv  as  he 
was— and  which  has  since  vanished.  The 
NLF  is  an  essential  element  of  this  legitimacy 
because  it  Is  the  heir  to  the  revolt  against 
Diem's  totalitarianism  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal force  of  resistance  to  foreign  Intervention. 
But  there  are  others  who  make  up  the  social 
snd  political  society  as  well— the  Buddhists, 
the  Catholics,  and  also  the  Army,  a  bour- 
geoisie in  uniform. 

An  effective  policy  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement  should  begin  by  making  It 
possible  for  each  of  these  groups  to  return 
to  an  active  political  role.  While  General  Ky, 
after  having  won  his  sole  victory  of  the  war 
»t  Honolulu,  occupies  the  stage',  we  may  be 
wire  that  the  other  groups  are  ready  In  the 
*lngs.  waiting  for  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement the  U.S.  could  still  supply.  And 
from  such  a  revived  political  life  we  could 
expect  an  authorlUtlve  leadership  to  emerge 
whose  lot  it  would  be  to  debate  with  the  NLF 
on  the  future  of  the  South  and  to  establish 
»  coalition  government  to  represent  South 
Vietnam  in  future  peace  conferences.  While 
the  NLP  Is  the  largest  force  In  the  South 
It  recognizes  that  It  Is  obviously  not  the  only 
lorce,  reserving  a  large  fraction  of  the  seats 
Oh  Its  Central  Committee  for  groups  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  NLF.  The  democratization 
M  power  in  South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  fantasv- 
nie  destruction  of  the  small  democratic 
movements  struggling  to  survive  under  Diem 
w«  among  the  factors  that  led  to  the  avil 

^ench  colonial  poUcy  was  only  too  famll- 
i!,7}}^  ^^®**  ^^""y  inverse  political  factions 
MO  bmilantly  played  them  off.  one  against 
M«  other.  But  to  divide  and  rule  became 
•pathetic  policy  as  France's  control  became 

ore  feeble.  An  American  policy  which 
^  a  peaceful  settlement  must  take  ac- 
WUht  of  both  the  socio-political  pluraUsm  of 
oouth  Vietnam  and  its  extraordinary  capacity 
«  nndlng  original— and  local— solutions  to 
"•problems.  Surely  It  Is  time  for  American 
"Wers  at  last  to  confront  the  people  with 


whdm    they    have    become    so    inextricably 
Involved. 


INVOLVEMENT  IN  THAILAND 

Affr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  jthe  Record  an  article  by  Claj-ton 
Priichey  entitled  'State  of  Affairs"  for 
Juli' 15,  1966. 

"Bhere  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

1  State  of  Affairs 

j  (By  Clayton  Frltchey  I 

Washington. — Now  that  we  have  practi- 
cally won  the  war  In  Vietnam  lor  so  we  are 
toldj).  Americans  may  be  interested  to  learn 
that  we  are  well  on  the  road  to  becoming 
Involved  In  Thailand  In  much  the  same 
gra4ual,  undeclared,  and  often  secret,  way 
tha4  we  did  next  door, 

N^t  many  are  conscious  of  It  yet,  but 
Thailand  Is  already  so  crowded  with  Amer- 
icani  air  power  that  It  is  beglimlng  to  look 
mork  like  an  air  base  than  a  country. 

Pentagon  has  never  oEBcially  acknowl- 
the  extent  of  ir.s.  mllltan,-  operations 
lalland,  nor  does  It  openly  admit  that  it 
tacking  North  Vietnam"  from  a  sup- 
Uy  non-belligerent  country,  but  the 
pubpc  tlpoff  came  when  an  American  pilot, 
Capt  Murphy  Neal  Jones,  28,  of  Louisiana, 
dowked  In  the  first  raid  on  Hanoi  oil  depots, 
said!  he  had  taken  off  from  Takhll  Alrbese 
in  itialland.  Since  then  other  captured  U.S. 
pllofs  have  made  similar  statements. 

ie  Chinese  reaction  has  been  predictable, 
Jtistjas  U.S.  reaction  would  be  predictable  If 
Canida  or  Mexico  permitted  a  foreign  power 
to  Runch  bombing  attacks  on  American 
targits  from  bases  In  their  countries. 

Peking  has  already  warned  Bangkok 
against  plunging  Into  the  Vietnam  war,  but 
to  no  avail,  for  the  U.S.  has  for  years  sys- 
tematically promoted  militant  antl-comniu- 
nlsm  in  Thailand,  Just  as  it  has  In  South 
vretBam.  All  we  can  hope  Is  that  the  end 
result  will  not  be  the  same 

Also,  as  In  Vietnam,  the  people  of  Thai- 
land have  never  been  consulted  about  this, 
and  for  the  same  reason — the  military  clique 
that  seized  power  years  ago  does  not  permit 
elections.  And,  of  course,  the  U.S  has  never 
prodded  either  country  to  hold  elections,  for 
a  rejiresentatlve  government  might  not  be  so 
wllllhg  to  play  the  American  game. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  said  that 
he  wtuld  be  only  too  happy  to  settle  the  con- 
fiict In  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  the  1954 
Geneva  peace  agreement,  which  called  for 
the  neutralization  of  Indo-Chlna.  and.  In 
effect.  Southeast  Asia. 

In  practice,  however,  the  U.S.  has  violated 
this  understanding  from  the  beginning,  first 
In  I^jaos,  In  Vietnam,  and  now  Thailand. 
Both(  openly  and  covertly,  by  the  use  of  the 
armil  forces  and  the  CIA,  the  U.S.  has  en- 
couriged  and  supported  dictatorial  govern- 
menls  In  all  three  countries  in  an  effort  to 
enllsi  them  In  the  American  crusade  against 
Chlr^i. 

Unider  the  cloak  of  fighting  internal  Com- 
munism, the  tyrant  Diem  set  out  In  1956  to 
smasli  all  political  opposition  In  South  Vlet- 
namj  backed  to  the  hilt  by  the  U.S.  Even 
befoiie  thatjn  1947,  the  militarists  took  over 
Thalknd,-«nd  got  U.S.  recognition  and  back- 
ing tw  setting  off  another  Red  scare. 

Then,  as  now.  the  goveriimgj»t  said  It  was 
threatened  by  guerrillas.  HfSe  poor  north- 
east fectlon  of  the  country  near  the  Laotian 
border.  The  U.S.  has  poured  In  a  bllUon 
dollars  to  help  Thailand  and  its  85.000  man 
armyi  with  this  menace. 

Thfc  Defense  Minister,  Gen  Prafhas,  says 
the  ( uerrlllas  numbered  600,  but,  since  he 


says  he  has  killed  46  and  captured  300  since 
January,  this  would  appear  to  leave  266  guer- 
mias  In  action.  Perhaps  another  30  yaars  and 
an  additional  billion  dollars  will  finish  them 
off. 

Was  there  a  better  course  the  U3.  could 
have  followed  in  the  circiunstances?  Thal- 
lands  neighbor,  Burma,  was  also  confronted 
with  a  Commiinlst  problem  shortly  after  the 
World  War.  It  may  be  helpful  to  hear 
what  that  great  Burmese.  U  Thant,  the  Sec- 
retarj- General  of  the  UJf.,  had  to  say  about 
this  last  year: 

'Immediately  after  Btirma's  Independence 
In  January  1948,  the  Burmese  Communists 
went  underground  and  started  a  widespread 
insurrection.  The  Burmese  government 
dealt  with  this  Internal  problem  by  Its  own 
means,  without  asking  for  any  outside  mill- 
tarj'  assistance  .  .  .  The  Burmese  Commu- 
nists Party  Is  still  underground  after  17  years 
and  still  Illegal. 

"But  let  me  tell  you  there  has  not  been  a 
single  instance  of  outside  help  to  the  Bur- 
mese Communists  .  .  .  Burma  has  over 
1,000  miles  of  land  frontier  with  mainland 
China.  If  the  Burmese  government  had 
decided  at  some  stage  to  seek  outside  mili- 
tary assistance  .  .  .  then  I  am  sure  that 
Burma  would  have  experienced  one  of  the 
two  alternatives:  either  the  country  would 
be  divided  into  two  parts  or  the  whole  coun- 
try would  have  become  conununlst  long 
ago  .  .  . 

"Not  one  American  life  has  been  lost  In 
Burma.  Not  one  American  dollar  has  been 
spent  In  Burma  In  the  form  of  military  as- 
sistance in  the  last  17  years.  We  should  ask 
the  great  question:  Why?" 

It  Is  a  question  that  doean't  seem  to  inter- 
est our  State  Department  experts,  who  have 
never  taken  U  Thant  very  seriously.  After 
ail,  what  does  he  know  about  Southeast 
Asia?     He  has  only  spent  a  lifetime  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
column,  published  on  July  15,  was  pro- 
phetic. Within  recent  days  the  vast  in- 
volvement of  our  Government  in  Thai- 
land has  become  public  ktwwledge.  evi- 
denced by  public  participation  of  Thai 
officials  in  the  dedication  of  U.S.  airbases. 


YUGOSLAVIA— GHANA— INDOCHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Anatole  Shub,  entitled  "Yugoslavia  Is 
Taking  Big  Step  Into  Future."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 16.  1966;  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  newsletter  of  Clayton  Pritchey  of 
August  25,  1966,  dealing  with  Ghana; 
and  a  review  by  ^Dean  Acheson  of 
■'Toward  Peace  in  Indochina."  by  An- 
thony Eden,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  August  16. 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
«U5  follow^s: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  16,  19M) 
Trro's    MANY-SmEO    REVOLtmoM.    I — Yugo- 
slavia Is  Taking  Bio  Stb*  Into  FcTtrma 
(By  Anatole  Shub,  Washington  Post 
foreign  service) 
Beloradk. — Yugoslavia  Is  op  the  way  today 
to   its  most   important   cba-'iges  since  the 
break  with  Stalin  in  1948. 

The  country  and  its  "revisionist"  Com- 
munist Party  are  simultaneously  In  the 
throes  of  a  political  purge,  a  socioeconomic 
reform,  a  change  of  generations  and  an  Ideo- 
logical crisis. 
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A  "revolution  from  above,"  with  President 
Tito  personallj  giving  a  strong  lead,  haa 
now  begun  to  gather  motnentiim  "frtxn  be- 
low"— from  the  thousands  of  honest  Com- 
munists and  ordinary  citizens  hurt  and  dis- 
illusioned by  the  crimes  and  blunders  com- 
mitted over  the  years  In  the  name  of  com-, 
munlsm. 

The  great  questl^  In  the  months  ahead 
U  whether  the  "Uqlral"  Communist  faction, 
now  in  clear  comknand  after  six  years  of 
bitter  Inner-party  struggle,  will  be  able  to 
control  the  process.  Can  the  "liberals,"  as 
they  hope,  gradually  combine  one-party  tu- 
telar with  an  open  society  and  the  rule 
of  law?  Or  will  they  have  to  yield,  as  In 
Hiuigary  and  Poland  a  decade  ago,  either  to 
resurgent  hard-liners  or  to  a  popular  move- 
ment for  Western-style  democracy? 

Yugoslavia  Is  already  far  more  open.  In 
nearly  every  way,  than  any  other  Commu- 
nist country.  The  Western  tourists  now  en- 
joying the  glories  of  the  Adriatic  coast  are 
being  counted  In  millions.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Yugoslavs  cross  back  and  forth 
dally  Into  Italy,  Austria  and  other  neigh- 
boring countries.  Nearly  300,000  are  now 
working  In  Western  Eiirope. 

Western  newspapers,  magazines,  books  and 
films  are  freely  available.  In  June,  too,  the 
regime  made  peace  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  restoring  relations  with  the  Vati- 
can. 

The  Yugoslav  Federal  Assembly  has  In- 
creasingly been  criticizing  the  executive 
branch,  rejecting  or  amending  government 
proposals,  and  voting  along  lines  of  regional 
and  economic  Interest.  One  amendment,  the 
press  reported  casually  the  other  day,  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  68  to  51,  with  13  absten- 
tions. 

Private  enterprise,  too,  has  got  a  new  deal. 
On  the  coast,  banks  are  giving  "prlvatnlks" 
loans  to  spruce  up  their  rooming  houses, 
restaurants,  fishing  boats  and  other  tourist 
facilities.  In  the  fertile  valleys.  Individual 
farmers,  finally  encouraged  by  higher  prices, 
easy  terms  for  fertlUzer  and  the  promise  of 
new  credits  for  tractors,  have  just  produced  a 
record  wheat  harvest. 

TWO  DECISrvX   VICTORIES 

Yet  all  of  these  developments  essentially 
preceded  the  two  decisive  victories  of  the 
"liberal"  faction: 

At  the  third  plenum  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee  on  March  11,  there  came  the  de- 
cisive breakthrough  for  the  long-disputed 
•cooacnlc  reform,  which  provides  greater  In- 
dependence for  enterprises,  strengthens  the 
localities  and  regions  against  the  Belgrade 
bureaucracy,  welcomes  Western  capital  into 
Yugoslavia,  and  pledges  a  convertible  dinar 
by  1870. 

At  the  fourth  plenum  of  Brlonl  Island 
July  1,  the  Central  Committee  formally 
ousted  "heir  apparent"  Aleksandar  Rankov- 
Ic,  declared  war  on  the  "invisible  govern- 
ment" and  "strongarm  methods"  of  the 
UDBA  (state  security  service) ,  and  appointed 
■  blue-ribbon  commlaslo%  to  rethink  the 
organization  of  the  Partjr  and  its  role  In 
•odety. 

Th*  fall  of  Rankovlc  Itself  remains  a  mys- 
tery. Particularly  in  Serbia,  which  was  his 
hamt  base  and  which  traditionally  has  con- 
trolled the  police  In  Yugoslavia,  the  feeling 
la  strong  that  "we  have  not  yet  heard  the 
real  story."  There  Is  skepticism  with  regard 
to  the  chaxgee — that  Rankovlc's  UDBA 
planted  microphones  in  Tito's  apartment — 
aad  to  the  official  timetable,  according  to 
whloh  tba  antl-RankoTlc  movement  began 
only  a  month  before  bis  oustar. 

OOMSBQUKNCSS  OONBDKaABlX 

High  Communists  have  privately  already 
begun  to  deemphaslze  the  "bugging"  story 
as  "unimportant"  and  to  Insist  that  Rsnko- 
Tlc  waa  ousted  primarily  because  of  his  re- 
alstanoe  to  a  political  and  economic  "new 


course."  Yet  it  reitialns  unclear  precisely 
what  roles  were  played  by  various  "Uberal" 
leaders,  by  Tito  personally,  and  by  KOS,  the 
army  counterintelligence  service  and  tradl- 
Uonal  rival  of  the  UOBA 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  consequences  of 
Rankovlc's  ouster  have  already  been  con- 
siderable. The  high  drama  on  Brlonl  has 
been  followed  by  dosns  of  lesser  dramas  al- 
most every  day.  Meetings  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  exposed,  attacked  and  removed  a 
host  of  alleged  petty  tyrants  and  racketeers. 
The  charges  have  Included  rape,  police  bru- 
tality, smuggling,  forced  labor  and  a  hun- 
dred forms  of  corruption. 

The  cases  are  breaking  thick  and  fast,  as 
the  Initial  probe  of  the  UDBA  has  uncovered 
links  with  Communist  Party  functionaries, 
government  officials,  directors  of  factories  and 
other  enterprises  A  very  conservative  esti- 
mate Is  that  )}undrecfc  will  be  prosecuted  and 
jailed,  thousands  will  be  removed  from  of- 
fice and  expelled  from  the  Party,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  (who  "went  along")  will 
be  demoted,  penslonfd.  warned  or  otherwise 
disciplined. 

It  has  been  annouhced  that  the  UDBA  it- 
self will  be  sharply  raduced  in  size — although 
neither  the  old  nor  tHe  new  figures  have  been 
disclosed.  The  blggafct  changes,  however,  are 
due  in  the  economy,  and  an  index  of  how 
sweeping  they  may  be  was  the  first  set  of 
reelections  this  month  for  factory  directors 
in  Serbia.  Of  546  diiiectors,  70  were  removed. 
"Par  too  few,"  a  high  Serbian  Communist  re- 
marked. "We'll  do  aiuch  better  in  the  next 
round." 

SPELL    SEgN    BREAKING 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  purge  move- 
ment is  to  replac*  primitive,  inept  old 
partisan  warriors  whom  "life  has  passed  by" 
with  professionally  qualified  younger  men 
who  enjoy  the  workers'  genuine  confidence. 
Yet  the  dramatic  meetings  also  appear  to 
have  begun  to  breait  the  spell  of  fear  in- 
stilled by  the  UDBA  over  the  years  among 
rank-and-file  Comoiunlsts,  workers  and 
ordinary  citizens. 

The  movement  thut  clearly  works  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  opened  a  Pandora's 
box  of  old  injustlcet  and  resentments  that 
may  get  out  of  Communist  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  also,  undeniably,  released 
a  surge  of  new  hope,  idealism  and  critical 
thinking  among  sincere  Communists  long 
discouraged  by  blttej  compromises. 
^  The  reformers  thatnselves  stress  that  the 
scandals  and  purges  are  not  the  main  point. 
The  real  task,  they  say.  is  to  create  new  con- 
ditions in  the  country— and  inside  the  Party 
Itself — that  will  maHe  the  old  boss  sm.  fear 
and  corruption  impoaslble  and  fulfill  the  old 
Tltolst  promise  of  wcrkers'  self-management. 

State    ©r   Affadis 
(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 

Accra,  Ghana. — Tbe  most  Interesting  op- 
eration now  going  o»  in  Ghana  Is  the  defla- 
tion of  a  deity,  whicsh.  as  many  other  coun- 
tries can  testify,  is  easier  said  than  done. 

It  is  no  great  trlc>  to  depose  a  despot  by 
assassination  or  ejdle — It's  done  all  the 
time — but  once  such  a  leader  has  succeeded 
in  making  himself  »  god  of  sorts  (a  "Re- 
deemer" In  the  case  of  Kwame  Nkrunaah )  It 
Is  dlfflcult  to  remove  him  from  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  his  woi^hlpful  constituents. 

The  violent  overtirow  of  Castro,  for  in- 
stance, would  undoubtedly  leave  a  lot  of 
CastroUm  in  Cuba,  aspeclally  if  he  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  reactioaary  regime  which  also 
attempted  the  violent  overthrow  of  all  the 
things  he  stands  for.  or  pretends  to  stand 
for.  A  good  example  of  that  is  Argentina, 
where  the  ouster  of  Peron  has  yet  to  oust 
Peronlsm,  thanks  to  the  crude  and  stupid 
way  the  military  junita  has  gone  about  It. 

In  contrast,  the  o^ratlon  in  Ghana  is  al- 
most a  model  of  hoiw  to  exorcise  a  tyrant- 


demagogue,  first  in  person,  and  then  in  per- 
sona. This  called  for  the  sudden,  but  hu- 
mane, elimination  of  President  Nkrumah 
himself,  and  then  the  gradual,  carefully 
thought  out  elimination  of  Nkrumahism, 
not  by  a  brutal  mass  purge,  but  step-by-step 
through  patient  disclosure  and  propaganda 

This  psychological  campaign  is  still  going 
on  six  months  after  the  coup  which  over- 
threw Nkrumah  on  Feb.  24,  and  it  will  b« 
continued  until  the  new  government  is  cer- 
tain that  Nkrumahism  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly discredited  that  neither  the  ex-leader 
nor  a  proxy  could  make  a  political  comeback 
on  the  strength  of  it. 

In  planning  the  downfall  of  the  dictator, 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  decided  the  first 
order  of  business  was  to  guard  against  making 
Nkrumah  a  martyr.  Thus  they  ruled  out 
killing  him.  They  even  decided  again^'t  the 
drama  of  ?elzing  and  formally  exiling  him,  a 
la  Napoleon. 

They  simply  waited  until  he  left  the  coun- 
try on  one  of  his  many  princely  junkets,  and 
then  moved  In  and  took  over  with  hardly  a 
shot.  The  next  day.  Nkrimiah  who  was  being 
feted  in  China  as  a  chief  of  state,  found  him- 
self in  the  undignified  position  of  being  a 
man  without  a  country. 

He  finally  ended  up  in  Guinea,  where  his 
pal,  Sekou  Toure,  made  him  "co-president  ' 
but  gav  him  no  powers.  Nowadays  he  act! 
as  a  kind  of  high-class  greeter.  He  has  be- 
come not  a  revered  martyr,  but  a  despised, 
disreputable  expatriate. 

The  l  =  iders  of  the  National  Liberation 
Council,  a  mixed  group  of  military  offlrers 
and  civilians  who  also  have  run  the  country 
along  authoritarian  lines  since  the  revolt,  dlcl 
not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  abolish 
socialism  overnight:  they  did  not  try  to  tear 
out  by  the  root,s  nil  the  government  enter- 
prises initiated  by  Nkrumah 

They  perceived  that  many  of  these  pro- 
grams were  iiot  only  popular  but  benign 
The  Liberation  Council  intends  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  as  it  moves  toward  a  con- 
stitutional syrtem  but  meanwhile  it  has  kept 
most  of  the  structure  it  took  ever  It  has 
denounced  not  big  government,  but  corrupt 
government:  not  socialism,  but  NkrumaJi's 
debasement  of  It 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  Junta  in  a 
country  as  young  as  Ghana  could  act  with 
such  sophistication.  The  Council  leaders 
have  not  attacked  the  ideals  which  Nkrumah 
preached  so  eloquently;  they  simply  have 
done  a  convincing  Job  of  proving  to  his  fol- 
lowers that  he  himself  did  not  practice  what 
he  preached.  The  exposes  have  concentrated 
on  money — how  Nkrumah  wtisted  It,  how  he 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  how  he  spent  It  on 
women  and  lavish  living.     All  very  eflectlve 

It  was  once,  thought  Nkriunah  organized 
the  National  Council  of  Ghana  Women  mostly 
to  sin?  his  praises,  but  the  p>eople  have  now 
learned  that  It  was  chiefly  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  for  him  to  recruit  his  many  mistresses 

The  people  have  also  learned  how  he 
sometimes  made  himself  bigger  than  God 
in  the  eyes  of  children.  At  the  Young 
Pioneer  Centers,  for  instance,  children  were 
often  asked  to  shut  their  eyes  and  ask  God 
for  some  candy.  When  they  of>ened  their 
eyes,  there  were  no  sweets.  Then  they  were 
told  to  close  their  eyes  again  and  repeat  the 
prayer  to  Nkrumah.  Sure  enough,  when  they 
op>ened  their  eyes,  there  was  the  candy 

When  Nkrumah  became  the  head  of  Ghans 
in  1957.  It  had  a  healthy  »500  million  in  for- 
eign exchange,  all  of  It  dissipated,  and 
now  replaced  by  a  debt  of  tl  billion  Dicta- 
tors like  Nkrumah,  Castro.  Peron.  Nasser, 
and  Sukarno  have  one  thing  in  common 
they  are  all  economic  illiterates,  fiscal  Idlow. 
They  have  given  socialism  a  worse  name  thsn 
a  chamber  of  commerce  ever  could. 

The  Liberation  Council  has  nicknamed 
Nkrumah  "His  Praudulency,"  and  It  hsi 
stuck.  The  success  of  this  kind  of  psycholog- 
ical   warfare    has    made    force    unnecessary 
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Obans  is  the  oddest  military  state  in  the 
world  You  never  see  a  soldier;  you  hardly 
ever  see  a  cop.  except  for  traffic,  and  every- 
body talks — endlessly,   and.   mark   it,   freely. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  16,  1966] 

Good  Friend   Eden   Assesses   Vietnam   and 
Pomxs  Wat  Otrr 


( By  iSean  Acheson ) 

Recently  an  eminent  cleric  in  Washington 
uinounced,  somewhat  petulantly,  that  he 
would  go  to  South  Vietnam  to  find  out  "what 
this  war  is  all  about."  For  those  of  us  who 
cannot  go — and.  Indeed,  for  those  who  can 
and  do — Lord  Avon's  little  book,  all  the  bet- 
ter for  its  brevity,  tells  us  not  only  what  the 
war  is  about  but  how  it  came  about,  by  whose 
instigation,  and  how  It  might  be  ended  when 
those  who  instigated  it  "accept  two  glimpses 
of  reality." 

"The  first  is  that  the  United  States  cannot 
be  beaten;  the  second  Is  that  while  a  United 
States  military  withdrawal  might  find  its 
place  in  a  phased  timetable  within  an  agree- 
ment, there  is  not  a  remote  chance  of  even 
a  partial  American  withdrawal  unless  North 
Vietnam  plays  its  part,  although  a  negative 
one.  to  make  this  possible." 

.Americans  can  read  Lord  Avon  with  con- 
fidence and  profit.  A  loyal  and  true  friend 
of  this  country,  he  is  yet  detached  enough  to 
see  the  Vietnam  situation  in  perspective  and 
faults  in  American  action  when  they  occur. 
Unlike  many  commentators  on  this  much 
discussed  subject,  he  writes  from  knowledge 
and  experience. 

With  Mr.  Molotov.  and  as  Anthony  Eden, 
British  Foreign  Minister,  he  was  joint  chair- 
man of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  on 
Indochina,  to  which  both  sides  appeal  as 
the  source  of  authoritative  doctrine.  He 
writes  specifically,  tackling  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  facts,  methods  and  the  limitations 
of  the  possible,  not  offering  the  comfort  of 
facile  generality,  witty  criticism,  ad  hominem 
abuse  or  trick  solutions. 

About  two-thirds  of  "Toward  Peace  in 
Indochina"  is  exposition  and  analysis  both 
of  facts  and  of  practicable  outcomes.  The 
concluding  third  Is  devoted  to  methods  of 
reaching  desired  ends.  Exposition  and 
analysis  are  always  easier  to  Judge — to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove — than  are  solutions. 
This  is  true  with  Lord  Avon's  essay. 

His  description  of  where  we  are,  how  we 
got  there  and  where,  within  reason,  we 
should  want  and  hope  to  go  seem  to  me 
excellent.  One  who  cannot  accept  this  part 
of  the  book  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  quali- 
fied to  discuss  or  criticize  American  action 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  not  to  question  such  a 
person's  consUtutlonal  freedom  to  speak,  but 
only  to  afnrm  one's  own  correlative  right  to 
freedom  from  listening. 

In  other  words.  Lord  Avon  states  the  actual 
problem  as  it  exists  and  not  some  fanciful 
problem  which  lends  Itself  to  colorful  and 
tendentious  debate. 

U>rd  Avon's  path  toward  peace  is  not  so 
dear  as  his  analysis  of  the  conflict  and  its 
cause.  This  results  from  no  shortcomings 
In  his  thought  but  from  the  inherent  dlffl- 
^Ities  In  the  situation  Itself,  including  "one 
Chinese  article  of  faith  ...  all  too  genuinely 
Mid— the  belief  that  the  United  States  is 
unplac&bly  hostile.  To  this  aUeged  ambition 
»  destroy  the  Chinese  Communist  state  is 
attributed  every  American  move  of  recent 
^*F'      ■»"-Bere  lies  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

In  Lorft.A^;-on's  view,  "If  left  to  themselves, 
1*06^  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  would  prefer 
w  be  both  independent  and  neutral."  If  this 
oould  be  achieved,  it  would  bring  them  peace 
««1  their  neighbors  confidence.  "Neutral- 
ly la  not  a  crime,  it  is  a  rUk."    It  could  be. 

L,rt  i!'***'^'  "*®  ^^y  ^  P**«*  ^^^  Avon 
»™  President  Johnson  would  have  little 
'»™culty  in  agreeing  on  these  propositions. 

th  t  ■^0*"°"  **°**  "°''  *'*ll*ve  tt»e  contention 
'nat    Peking  u  well  content  with  things  as 


they  are  In  North  and  South  Vietnam,"  with 
"the  United  States  .  .  .  heavily  Involved 
there  by  land  and  air  yet  .  .  .  (seeing) 
....  no  end  to  Its  cqstly  military  commit- 
ment .  .  ."  Even  "If  the  active  hostility  of 
the  American  purpose  is  a  fixed  belief  In  the 
Chinese  mind,  no  tar-baby  theory  could 
compensate  for  so  powerful  a  concentration 
of  American  force  so  near  at  hand." 

Still  less  is  there  "excuse  for  the  Chinese 
to  regard  President  Johnson  as  an  eager 
belligerent.  "  He  "has  inherited  a  sack  of 
troubles  ...  If  he  jettisons  his  responsibil- 
ities, the  consequences  are  quit*  literally  in- 
calculable .  .  .  (he)  has  kept  .  .  repeating, 
since  his  Baltimore  speech  of  April,  1965,  that 
the  United  States  Government  Is  prei>ared  to 
negotiate   without   conditions  (hei    has 

played  patiently  and  resisted  pressure,  which 
Is  statesmanship  .  .  ." 

Anyone  who  dogmatizes  about  Chinese  pol- 
icy is  apt.  like  Mr.  Nehru,  to  have  his  con- 
fidence sadly  shaken  at  tlie  end.  So  one  must 
walk  ■warily. 

American  interest  would  be  served  by  a 
neutral  belt  in  Southeast  Asia,  with  guar- 
antees "as  complete  as  human  ingenuity  can 
make  them."  This  should  serve  Peking's 
also,  once  it  is  accepted  that  America  can- 
not be  beaten  and  does  not  wish  to  become 
a  colonial  power.  But  what  is  the  path  to 
negotiation  when  every  negotiation  offer  Is 
rejected  or  Ignored? 

Lord  Avon  suggests  a  combination  of  mili- 
tary and  political  action  as  a  tyi>e  of  nego- 
tiation by  demonstration — the  progressive 
pacification  of  areas  followed  by  amnesties 
and  political  and  econonUc  experiments  at 
the  local  level  in  search  of  loyalty,  consent 
and  some  sort  of  consensus.  If  this  process 
works — he  calls  it  hopefully  one  by  "trial 
and  success" — American  forces  might  be 
wltrtttrawn  from  the  areas  and,  perhaps,  re- 
duced In  the  whole  country. 

He  sees  this  process  not  as  an  end  In  Itself 
but  as  an  Inducement  to  conference  and  the 
creation  of  honest  and  secure  neutrality  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  conference  and  the 
method  he  suggests  would  resume  where  the 
Geneva  conference  of  1954  left  off,  continuing 
Its  joint  Chairmen,  the  Russian  and  British 
Foreign  Ministers,  and  its  International  Com- 
mission of  Inspection  of  Canada,  India  and 
Poland. 

In  the  last  chapter.  Lord  Avon  states  12 
points  which  sum  up  his  position  and  might 
well  guide  a  conference  to  correct  some  past 
mistakes.  They  Include  a  very  considerable 
postponement  of  any  attempt  to  unite  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

This  program  Is  easy  to  criticize  and  hard 
to  improve  upon  if  one  stays  within  the  lim- 
its of  practical  possibility.  The  list  of  Ge- 
neva conferees  would  not  reflect  the  new  In- 
terest of  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Korea 
in  Vietnam  and  would  overreflect  that  of 
France,  But  even  this  is  preferable  to  the 
chaotic  confusion  that  would  follow  refer- 
ence to  the  problem  to  the  United  Nations. 
Any  opening  of  the  conference  list  is  an 
opeiUng  of  Pandora's  box. 

Then,  too,  the  Commission  has  been  far 
from  effective,  as  its  membership  almost  in- 
sured. But  how  to  Improve  It?  In  this  di- 
vlde4  ^orld,  one  man's  neutral  is  another 
mani  enemy. 

LoM  Avon  has  done  us  all  a  very  consider- 
able Service.  He  has  discussed  our  most  dis- 
cussed and  aggravating  problem.  He  has 
done  it  shortly,  wisely  and  specifically.  He 
has  daade  recommendations  which  challenge 
any  who  presume  to  Inform  us  on  this  sub- 
ject |to  improve  upwn  his  suggestions  or  to 
presdnt  a  practical  alternative. 


IIECENT    MOB    VIOLENCE   IN 
CLEVELAND 

Mt.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President, 
in  tHe  aftermath  of  recent  riots  and  vio- 


lence in  slum  areas  in  a  number  of  our 
cities,  including  my  home  city  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  there  have  been  those  who 
have  insisted  that  the  rioting  had  to  be 
and  was  fomented  by  agitators — by  Com- 
munist agents  or  racial  extremists. 

It  is  my  observation  that  many  of  those 
who  so  argue  are  the  very  same  people 
who  fail  to  note  and  understand  the  in- 
tolerable living  conditions  in  the  slums  of 
our  Nation  and  the  rot  and  the  mold 
which  we  have  allowed  to  eat  Into  the 
core  of  our  cities.  Rather  than  to  recog- 
nize and  attempt  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  eruption  of 
frustrations  among  our  Negro  citizens  in 
some  cities,  they  choose  to  bury  their 
heads  in  the  sand,  to  absolve  themselves 
and  society  of  all  guilt  and  to  blame 
everj-thing  on  extremists  and  Commu- 
nists— to  take  the  easy  way  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  at  the  time  of 
the  riots  nor  do  I  now  for  one  minute  be- 
lieve that  this  violence  was  the  result  of 
any  conspiracy.  Communist  inspired  or 
otherwise,  I  stated  this  in  speeches  in 
the  Senate  on  July  26  and  again  on  July 
28.  1966,  when  discussing  mob  violence  In 
Cleveland  which  resulted  in  the  necessity 
of  Mayor  Locher  requesting  Governor 
Rhodes  to  call  out  about  2.000  National 
Guardsmen  who,  with  Cleveland  police, 
finally  succeeded  in  restoring  law  and 
order. 

I  said,  based  on  information  given  me : 

I  do  assert  that  there  was  no  nation-wide 
conspiracy  or  Communist  conspiracy,  so- 
called,  involved.  While  there  may  have  been 
organized  bands  pf  hoodlums  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  rights  to  pillage  and  loot;  while 
there  may  have  been  extremist  groups  who 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  exploit  the  vio- 
lence for  their  own  selfish  ends;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  riots  themselves  did  not 
begin  as  a  result  of  any  conspiracy  or  orga- 
nized plan.  To  state  the  riot*  were  Commu- 
nist, or  otherwise,  inspired  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  lame  excuse  to  salve  the  consciences  of 
those  who  do  not  want  to,  or  refuse  to.  face 
the  conditions  that  precipitated  this  disaster 
and  similar  ones  In  other  great  cities  of  our 
Nation — rat-Infested  slums,  unemployment, 
poverty,  hopelessness,  frustration,  and 
despair. 

Shortly  following  the  riots  in  Cleve- 
land the  Cujahoga  County  grand  jury 
Investigated  the  rioting  and  then  report- 
ed to  the  presiding  judge  of  the  criminal 
branch  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  common 
pleas  court.  The  foreman  of  the  grand 
jurj-  was  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  recently  retired 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper.  At  the  request  of  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi],  the  special 
grand  jury  report  was  placed  in  the  Cow- 
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Unfortunately,  this  report  generated 
some  heat  but  very  little  light. 

The  first  finding  of  the  grand  jury  was 
as  follows: 

This  Jtiry  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  both  organized, 
precipitated,  and  exploited  by  a  relatively 
small  group  of  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
fessionals at  this  business.  IlLey  were  aided 
and  abetted,  wittingly  or  otherwise,  by  mis- 
guided p>eople  of  all  ages  and  colors,  many 
of  whom  are  avowed  believers  in  violence  and 
extremism,  and  some  of  whom  also  are  either 
mem.ber8  of  or  officers  In  the  Communist 
party. 
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Mr.  President,  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  because  on  August  17, 
mcholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  a  w;tt- 
new  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Justice,  deeply  op- 
posed to  violence  and  deeply  concerned  over 
any  breakdown  or  law,  haa  looked  carefully 
Into  the  causea  of  the  riots.  We  conclude 
that  they  were  Indeed  fomented  by  aglta- 
ton — agitators  named  disease  and  despair, 
Joblessness  and  hopelessness,  rat-Infested 
housing  and  long-impacted  cynicism.  These 
sources  of  agitation  are  not  the  product  of 
Commiuilsts  or  Black  Nationalists,  or  ter- 
rorists. 

Immediately  following  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ratssenbach's  prepared  statement, 
a  very  enlightening  colloquy  took  place 
between  him  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Risi- 
corrj.  I  Quote  directly  from  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing: 

Senator  RiBicorr.  TThank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment. I  am  wondering,  from  the  resources 
and  the  research  that  the  Department  has 
undertaken  during  the  last  few  months, 
whether  you  have  found  a  uniform  thread 
or  organisation  In  the  cities  iindergolng 
Violence  this  summer? 

Attorney  General  Katzxitbach.  No,  we  have 
not,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  emphatically  we 
have  not.  There  have  been  In  some  of  the 
dtles  some  people  who  made  efforts  to 
aglUte,  sometimes  with  success,  sometimes 
not.  This  has  not  been  true  In  many  of  the 
dtles.  Perhaps  the  moat  clear  activity  of 
this  kind  took  place  in  Cleveland,  where  peo- 
ple Identified  with  the  Jomo  Freedom 
Kenyatta  House  there,  some  of  whom  had 
connections  with  the  revolutionary  action 
movement,  made  some  efforts  to  keep  rioting 
going  In  that  area.  Even  there  there  was  no 
Communist  Party  Involvement  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover.  There  was  no  Involve- 
ment of  other  groups. 

There  were  some  people  from  the  DuBols 
Clubs  who  were  In  Cleveland  at  the  time,  and 
that  is  about  the  extent  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find  of  any  Involvement.  .  .  . 

But  there  Is  no  Indication  In  any  of  these 
clUea.  any  of  them  that  the  riots  were 
planned,  organised,  run,  controlled,  by  left 
Wing  or  right  wing  extreme  groups. 

Senator  RCBXCorr.  How  would  you  com- 
ment on  this  statement  from  the  Grand 
Jury's  finding  in  Cleveland  and  I  quote: 
"This  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  both  organized, 
precipitated  and  exploited  by  a  relatively 
■mall  group  of  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
fessionals of  this  business." 

Attorney  General  KAtcurBACR.  I  woiUd  say 
that  was  acciirate  insofar  as  it  said  "ex- 
ploited." I  think  I  would  modify  it  to  say 
"efforts  to  exploit  It."  I  would  say  that  It 
was  Inaccurate  and  without  evidence  to 
back  the  other  allegations. 

Senator  Ribicovt.  In  other  words,  you  and 
your  Department  disagree  with  the  over-all 
conclusion  of  the  Cleveland  Grand  Jury? 

Attorney  General  Katkxnbach.  Yes,  I  do. 

Ifr.  President,  the  Issue  is  clear. 
Whom  are  we  to  believe — the  special 
grand  Jury  led  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer  which 
heard  testimony  made  In  the  heat  of 
emotion  following  the  Cleveland  riots,  or 
tbe  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  who  had  at  his  disposal,  and  uti- 
HaeA  In  investigation  of  these  riots,  all  of 


the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
grand  jury  report  itself  is  the  statement: 

It  Is  likewise  observed  by  this  Jury  that 
it  did  not  have  the  necessary  special  Investi- 
gative resources  which  could  be  and  should 
be  focused  exclusively'hn  tracking  down  the 
required  immediate  and  far  reaching  evi- 
dence for  conclusive  legal  action  against 
specific  individuals. 

This  Statement  admits,  if  only  slightly, 
the  fact  that  tlie  Cuyahoga  County 
grand  jury  did  not  have  at  its  disposal 
all  the  investigative  resources  that  it  re- 
quired on  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  Foreman 
Seltzer  and  the  members  of  his  grand 
Jury  evidently  disregarded  altogether  the 
testimony  of  two  Cleveland  policemen 
who  during  an  11 -month  period  just 
prior  to  the  riotini?  in  the  Hough  Avenue 
area  of  Cleveland  penetrated  suspected 
subversive  organi:»tions  as  undercover 
agents  for  the  subversive  squad  of  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department.  These 
policemen,  Jessie  Thomas  and  Fred  L. 
Giardini,  were  so  successful  they  were 
made  officials  of  sotne  of  the  groups.  In 
fact,  one  of  these  policemen,  Jessie 
Thomas,  acting  as  a  counterspy  and 
claiming  to  be  a  Communist  or  Commu- 
nist sympathizer  aatually  traveled  for  the 
Communist  Party  as  a  youth  director, 
going  to  several  Ohio  cities  including 
Lorain,  Youngstown,  and  Akron,  as  well 
as  traveling  to  Wheeling,  W.  Vs.,  Chi- 
cago, and  New  York.  These  two  police- 
men had  the  important  function'  of 
checking  to  determine  whether  there  was 
any  planning  or  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  Communists,  or  other  subversive 
groups,  to  riot  against  law  and  order 
anjrwhere  in  Cleveland. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
these  two  men  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  the  facts  reported  that  they  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  direct  Com- 
munist involvemenlj  in  the  riots.  Thomas 
reported: 

If  the  Communist  party  felt  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  trouble  was  present,  the 
party  would  have  Jumped  on  the  bandwagon. 
But  I  couldn't  say  it  the  party  was  directly 
involved. 

At  the  time  the  grand  jury  report  was 
issued.  Mayor  Ralph  S.  Lecher,  of  Cleve- 
land, called  it  a  great  example  of  public 
service.    He  said: 

This  grand  Jury  bsid  the  guts  to  fix  the 
approximate  cause — ♦rhich  had  been  hinted 
at  for  a  long  time — tUat  subversive  and  Com- 
munist elements  in  our  community  were 
behind  the  rioting. 

Mr.  President,  \i  there  were  a  con- 
spiracy at  the  bas«  of  the  trouble  that 
developed,  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  pent-up 
frustrations  and  neglect  coming  to  the 
surface  in  the  hot,  fetid,  dank,  stifling 
air  of  the  neglected  filthy  ugly  over- 


crowded slum  areas  of  Cleveland  in  the 
direct  neighborhood  and  area  where  my 
wife,  children,  and  I  lived  about  45  years 
ago.  The  failure  and  delay  and  neglect 
of  city  officials  of  Cleveland,  of  our  State 
officials,  and  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, all  of  whom,  not  absolving 
myself,  must  bear  and  share  a  part  of 
the  blame  for  failure  and  delays  in  elim- 
inating these  conditions — all  this  led  to 
unthinking  and  indefensible  violence  and 
outbursts  against  law  and  order  which 
burst  forth  in  the  stifling  heat  of  some 
almost  intolerably  airless  July  rughts.  it 
was  not  Communists  who  caused  deaths 
andinjuries  to  men,  women,  and  children 
and  destruction  of  property,  but  the 
pent-up  and  stifled  feelings  of  hu.Tian 
beings  suddenly  and  uncontrollably 
shrieking  out  against  inhuman  treat- 
ment and  neglect  amidst  Intolerable  sur- 
roundings denying  to  them  their  simple 
dignity  as  creatures  of  God. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Attorney  General  Katzenbach, 
particularly  his  statement  that  he  and 
his  Department  disagree  with  the  over- 
all conclusion  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
grand  jury,  I  urge  that  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  impaneling  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  to  investi- 
gate impartially  the  causes  of  the  recent 
riots  in  Cleveland,  and  to  secure  testi- 
mony under  oath  of  all  known  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses  as  to  what  actually 
occurred,  including  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  operatives  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
law  enforcement  officers  of  Cleveland 
and  of  Ohio.  I  am  sure  that  the  result  of 
such  an  Investigation  would  give  ofBcials 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  officials  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  representing  Ohio  in  the 
Congress,  greater  insight  into  the  spe- 
cific problems  which  have  ifflicted  the 
largest  metropolitan  area  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  cong-atulate  and  com- 
mend Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach on  his  forthright,  honest,  and  con- 
vincing testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  has  shed  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  a  problem  which  was 
heretofore  swept  aside.  Ignored,  or  ob- 
scured by  ignorance,  bigotry,  frustra- 
tions and  the  heat  and  gyrations  of 
aroused  emotions. 

There  you  have  it.  Mr.  President. 
Louis  Seltzer  wrote  a  report  and  the  local 
grand  jury  members  voiced  their  assent. 
I  know  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  I  respect  him.  Also  I 
respect  his  sources  of  information  and 
the  array  of  experts  available  to  him  in 
Cleveland  and  in  Washington  to  investi- 
gate and  determine  the  facts.  I  know 
Louis  Seltzer  amd  have  known  him  for 
more  than  40  years.  Mr.  President.  I 
string  along  with  Attorney  General 
Elatzenbcich.    I  believe  him. 
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THE  FEDERAJj  DEBT  AND  INFLATION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate,  on  Thursday,  passed  the 
$58 y4  biUion  military  approprlaUon  bUl 
for  fiscal  year  1967.    It  Is  the  second 


largest  appropriation  bill  for  a  single 
category  of  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  exceeded  only  by  the  $59  bil- 
lion Army-Air  Corps  bill  for  1944.  when 
military  expenditures  were  beginning  to 
peak  in  the  World  War  n  global  conflict. 

At  that  time  the  Federal  expenditure 
budget  was  $95  bUlion,  and  nonmilitary 
programs  were  limited  to  20  percent. 
The  Federal  debt  was  less  than  $200  bil- 
lion, and  inflation,  as  we  have  it  today, 
was  not  a  problem. 

Since  then  the  Federal  debt  has  gone 
up  steadily— to  $320  billion — and  it  is  still 
going  up.  Paralleling  the  debt,  a  steady 
inflationary  tendency  has  dropped  the 
value  of  the  dollar  to  42»'2  cents,  and  it  is 
still  going  down. 

Now  the  Federal  expenditure  budget 
is  $112.8  billion,  with  $55.6  billion,  or 
more  than  49  percent,  for  nonmilitary 
programs.  We  are  proposing  to  spend 
more  on  Great  Society  programs  tlian 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam— $15.1  billion  for 
Great  Society  programs  and  $10.5  billion 
budgeted  specifically  for  the  Vietnam 
war. 

I  voted  for  the  military  appropriation 
bill  on  the  deeply  considered  conclusion 
that  it  is  essential  to  support  our  men 
who  are  fighting  a  shooting  war,  and  for 
our  national  defense  in  a  volatile  world. 

But  I  am  concerned  over  the  alarm- 
ing signs  of  increasing  debt  and  inflation 
abroad  in  the  Nation.  Four  increases  in 
the  prime  interest  rate  in  8  months  since 
December,  and  another  predicted,  should 
be  warning  enough. 

If  it  is  essential  to  enact  the  second 
heaviest  military  appropriation  bill  in 
history  to  back  up  Americans  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  the  time  has  come  to  protect 
Americans  at  home  from  the  onslaught 
of  inflation. 

The  taxpaj-ing  individual  citizen  needs 
this  protection.  Complaint  over  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  is  nationwide.  It 
ranges  from  the  cost  of  food  to  the  cost 
of  automobiles.    No  one  Is  escaping  it. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  the 
Prmcipal  proponent  of  rising  debt  for  35 
5^  In  peace  and  war.  it  has  been  on 
a  deficit  financing  basis  in  all  but  6  years 

Sn^^^i-    ^^^*t«  »"^  debt  can  be 

inflation  factors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore^   The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
Jjous  consent  to  have  3  additional  min- 

PoJ?"  ^7^^"^  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
wre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Govern- 
ment IS  not  only  a  dedicated  user  of  debt 
eni?*"'''!'  P°^^"^^  *"<J  managers  have 
an?^H^t^  ^^^^-  localities,  business, 
and  mdividuals  to  foUow  Its  lead 

hiiiLn  '^^*ise  a  merchant  of  debt— $140 
mm  is  outstanding  in  its  direct,  in- 
sured, and  guaranteed  loan  programs. 

1  do  not  quarrel  with  constructive  debt. 
healthv^r!L  ^"^Portant  requirement  of 
SSh  K?**^"**^'T'''*««-  But  excessive 
rS^^  « nH^  ""*?  l^*^  ^  inflation,  bank- 
'upicy,  and  socialism. 

PofjA^^'"  '^  country-public,  cor- 
^^^.  and  private— now  totals  nearly 
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$l'/2trilllon.  and  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
Pedef-al  Government's  tremendous  con- 
tingent liabilities  for  such  items  as  bank 
deposit  insurance,  and  so  forth. 

No  one  can  deny  that  inflation  is  af- 
fecting the  pocketbook  of  every  house- 
wife, or  that  excessive  Government 
spending  is  a  leading  cause. 

While  we  are  fighting  a  shooUng  war 
requiring  heavy  militar>-  expenditures,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  many  new  and 
unessential  Federal  programs  should  be 
postponed  or  curtailed. 

The  alternative  Is  inflation— the  most 
devastating  enemy  of  people  with  low 
and  fixed  incomes. 


MEXICAN  SELF-HELP 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  article 
entilted  "Acclon  Comunal:  Mexican  Self- 
Help,"  which  appeared  in  the  August  16 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Written  by  James  Nelson  Goodsell.  it 
tells  of  the  inspiring  work  being  done  by 
the  campesinos  of  Mexico  to  better  their 
own  lot  and  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  their  nation. 

The  problems  of  rural  Mexico  are  most 
difficult.  National  governments — partic- 
ularly those  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  former  President  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos  and  current  President  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz — have  struggled  to  bring  to 
rural  residents  their  share  of  the  benefits 
produced  by  Mexico's  miracle  of  indus- 
trialization. The  benefits  are  now  being 
accelerated. 

Campesinos  throughout  the  country. 
working  in  self-help  projects  formulated 
by  various  Mexican  govefrunental  agen- 
cies and  the  private  Community  Devel- 
opment Foundation  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
are  building  roads,  schools,  and  irriga- 
tion projects — to  mention  a  few.  The 
happj*  results  represent  a  triumph  for 
cooperation  between  goverrunental  and 
private  efforts,  and  a  tribute  to  the  will 
of  theJMexican  campesino.  The  achieve- 
ments and  the  lessons  learned  in  co- 
operalion,  should  serve  as  examples  for 
similai-  self-help  efforts  in  other  nations. 

Mr.  1  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  |n  the  Congressional  Record. 

Th^e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Acc|6n  Comunal  :  Mexican  SELr-HELP 
(No'* — All  over  rural  Mexico,  community 
development  programs  are  beginning  to  make 
a  dent  »on  the  problems  which  have  held  the 
rural  sfa-eas  back  from  Mexico's  vigorous  so- 
cial an|l  economic  advances.    Roads  are  being 
built,  JBChools    constructed,    Irrigation    put 
In — all,  signs  that  joint  efforts  by  villagers 
them^eBves  are  bringing  about  change.) 
(By  James  Nelson   Goodsell,  Latin   America 
corre(Bpondent    of    the    Christian    Science 
Monitor) 

Sant*  C«uz  AtizapANj  Mexico — Felipe 
Ortiz  It  a  Mexican  farmer  who  la  working 
with  his  neighbors  to  raise  a  fruit  orchard. 

"Doni  Felipe,"  as  he  Is  familiarly  known 
here,  hAs  a  gentle  touch  with  his  fellow  farm- 
ers. But  he  haa  a  determination  which 
many  other  farmers  respect  and  accept. 

The  fruit  orchard  on  the  edge  of  town  U 
a  comjqunal  effort — one  of  many  In  thU  val- 
ley are*  we«t  of  the  Mexlcfto  city  of  Toluca. 


It  Is  an  example  of  the  son  of  community 
action  project  which  la  catching  hold  all  over 
Mexico. 

And  Don  Felipe  la  typical  of  many  Mex- 
icans who  are  spearheading  cotnmunlty  ac- 
tion, or  acUon  comunal,  as  it  la  called  In 
Spanish. 

These  Mexicans  often  lack  formal  school- 
ing and  the  refinement  of  society  in  Mexico 
City,  but  they  are  just  as  vitally  Involved 
in  building  a  nation  as  are  people  in  Mexico 
City. 

Indeed,  upon  the  success  of  projects  like 
the  fruit  orchard  here  In  Santa  Cruz  Atlza- 
pan  depends  a  great  deal  of  Mexico's  future. 

For  It  Is  In  the  rural  areas  of  Mexico  that 
the  nations  long  vigorous  social  reform  has 
yet  to  make  the  Impact  It  has  \xx  the  cities. 
And  It  is  these  rural  regions  that  worry  gov- 
ernment ofBcials  and  planners. 

Hence,  the  Interest  In  ccmununlty  action 
programs  being  shown  all  over  Mexico  by 
government  officials. 

Don  Felipe  probably  knows  little  of  the 
full  extent  of  communal  action  efforts  around 
the  country,  but  he  and  his  fellows  are 
acutely  aware  of  what  It  Is  doing  for  them- 
selves and  their  village. 

CATALTST   PaOVIDKD 

While  there  are  a  variety  of  agencies  work- 
ing In  Mexico,  the  major  thrust  of  com- 
munity action  work  here  Is  a  Joint  Mexican- 
United  States  effort,  embracing  various  Mex- 
ican governmental  agencies  and  strongly 
supported  by  a  United  SUtes  private  agency, 
the  Community  Development  Foundation 
(CDF)  with  headquarters  In  Norwalk.  Conn. 

Frank  Barry,  the  foundation's  Mexico  di- 
rector, says  that  Mexico  is  well  suited  to  the 
sort  of  program  that  CDF  sponsors.  The 
organization's  aim  la  one  of  aiding  people  In 
developing  areas  who  are  seeking  a  more 
abundant  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  CDF's  role  Is  something  of  a  cata- 
lyst providing  technical  assistance  and  food 
for  people  like  Don  Felipe  who  are  working 
to  Improve  their  lot. 

CDF  Is  under  contract  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  this  assistance.  The 
Mexicans  for  their  part  appear  quite  pleased 
with  CDF  efforts,  which  augment  bountifully 
the  various  Mexican  programs  which  have 
been  In  existence  for  years. 

Mr.  Barry  notes  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment "was  already  sponsoring  projects  of 
community  development  when  we  came  on 
the  scene  In  1962  and  we  are  furthering  this 
effort." 

CDF  supported  projects  around  Mexico  in- 
cluding building  rural  access  roads.  Irriga- 
tion faclhtles,  schools,  village  water  systems, 
and  such  things  as  Don  Felipe's  fruit  orchard. 

Sometimes  the  \-illage8  need  materials  to 
carry  on  their  work.  Other  times  they  need 
technical  assistance  in  planning  a  project, 
such  as  a  road.  Often  a  vlUage  Is  short  of 
food.  CDF  sees  Its  role  as  that  of  meeting 
these  needs  by  encouraging  the  villagers  to 
carry  out  the  projects  they  themselves  feel 
are  most  needed. 

Mr.  Barry,  moreover,  sees  labor  as  the  key 
factor  in  the  equation — the  labor  of  the 
countryside  people  themselves. 

"We  get  Involved  In  projects  which  people 
can  do  with  their  own  skills  and  resources," 
he  says,  "and  this  is  the  Important  factor. 
This  is  not  aid.  In  the  sense  of  telling  the 
rural  Mexican  he  must  build  this  or  that. 
This  Is  assistance  to  help  him  to  do  what  he 
wants  to  do." 

CDF  field  workers  and  Mexican  field  work- 
ers from  a  variety  of  governmental  agencies 
work  side  by  side  on  the  program.  They 
share  their  talents  and  their  efforts,  but  do 
not  overlap  their  efforts. 

ENTHUSIASM     EVmXWT 

This  correspondent  spent  a  day  vtsltlng 
projects  Uke  the  fruit  orchard  which  Don 
Felipe  u  culUvatlng— some  under  the  general 
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guidance  of  a  CDF  field  worker,  others  under 
rtmllar  encouragement  by  a  repreaentatlve  of 
Uie  Mexican  Oovemment.  Some  were  work- 
ing with  a  food  Incentive,  some  without. 
Some  projects  were  obviously  moving  faster 
than  othera. 

But  in  each  of  the  villages  visited,  there 
was  a  sense  of  moving  forward  with  a  project, 
whether  It  was  road  building  or  Irrigation 
ditch  digging. 

Here  In  Santa  Crux  Atlzap4n,  Don  Felipe's 
fruit  trees  are  not  the  only  evidence  of  com- 
mimlty  development  efforts.  A  drainage  sys- 
tem Is  being  built.  Villagers  work  on  the 
system  in  their  spare  time. 

Each  man  Is  responsible  for  digging  the 
ditch  In  front  of  his  house.  Tubing  for  the 
system  is  being  made  locally,  according  to 
very  clear  spedfloatlons.  As  the  villagers  tell 
their  own  story.  It  Is  evident  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the  project. 

In  Teneria,  a  village  only  a  few  miles  from 
Santa  Cruz  Atlzap&n,  but  quite  a  long  trip 
by  dusty  rural  roads,  communlt>  acUon  ef- 
forts are  directed  at  constructing  a  new 
school  for  the  community  to  take  care  of 
the  expanding  school  population. 

Villages  In  Teneria  told  cranmunlty  de- 
velopment field  workers  visiting  the  site  re- 
cently that  obtaining  lumber  Is  the  meet 
dlfljcult  problem  they  face.  There  just  Is  not 
enough  available. 

"We  are  making  a  big  effort."  one  villager 
tild  the  visitors.  "But  It  is  worth  the  effort 
for  we  want  our  children  to  learn  better  than 
we  did." 

Other  villagers  pleaded  with  the  officials 
to  "give  us  some  wood  so  we  can  get  on  with 
the  Job." 

It  was  a  difficult  moment  for  the  field 
workers.  They  did  not  have  any  lumber 
readily  available.  But  the  situation  was 
relieved  by  a  joke  made  by  one  of  the  vil- 
lagers: 

SIX    GOALS   USTCO 

"We  hope  we  can  have  the  wood  soon  be- 
cause If  not  It  will  not  be  our  own  children 
getting  an  education,  but  Instead  our  grand- 
children!" 

Soon  afterwards,  one  of  the  field  workers 
remembered  that  he  had  seen  some  wooden 
boxes  in  a  warehouse  in  a  small  community 
some  distance  away.  The  boxes  would  pro- 
vide the  needed  lumber — and  the  school 
house  would  be  completed. 

This  case  Is  typical.  The  Mexican  country- 
side folk  provide  the  labor — and  the  field 
worker,  be  he  a  North  American  or  a  Mexican, 
simply  provides  assistance  when  it  Is  needed 
and  encourages  the  rural  citizen  to  carry  out 
the  projects. 

Dr.  Oulllermo  Soberanes,  the  Mexican  offi- 
cial whoee  office  administers  the  program 
supported  by  CDF,  lists  six  goals  of  the  self- 
help  effort: 

To  teach  families  in  rural  areas  that  they 
can  join  together  in  their  own  development. 

To  utilize  the  labor  force  of  villages  in  col- 
lective works  when  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
work  In  the  fields. 

To  teach  nutrition  and  sanitation  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  rural  community  de- 
velopment programs  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

To  accustom  communities  to  working  to- 
gether In  the  resolution  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

To  build  a  sense  of  confidence  In  relation- 
ships between  the  rural  areas  and  the  meth- 
ods used  by  national  agencies  In  solving 
problems. 

To  provide  food  to  areas  where  this  can 
help  in  developing  the  region. 

These  goals  are  being  met  in  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Mexican  villages. 

Here  in  Santa  Cruz  Atlzap&n,  for  example, 
with  Its  drainage  system  and  Don  Felipe's 
fruit  orchards,  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
the  program  is  meeting  with  success. 

Whether  oommtmlty  development  on  a 
broad  natlo&wlde  scale  can  be  achieved,  how- 


ever. Is  still  a  question.  Thousands  of  vil- 
lages In  the  Mexloan  hinterland  still  are 
without  programs  of  the  sort  that  COP  and 
Its  Mexican  counterparts  are  encouraging. 

"We  are  stlU  only  scratching  the  surface," 
a  Mexican  field  worHer  says.  "We've  still  got 
a  long  way  to  go." 


FIREARMS   CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  discussioB  of  firearms  control 
legislation  is  not  an  Eastern  States 
against  Western  States  lineup.  One  rea- 
son why  this  is  true  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  some  eastern  localities  have  had  ex- 
perience with  gun  control  laws. 

It  has  not  been  favorable  experience. 
The  Courier  Exprass  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  edi- 
torially commented  on  this  by  asking 
whether  advocates  of  the  administration 
gun  bill  propose  to  ultimately  limit  fire- 
arms ownership  ta  police — and  criminals. 
It  wrote: 

Yea.  criminals,  because  criminals  do  not 
obey  even  current  laws  restricting  handgun 
ownership. 

This  has  been  the  harsh  experience  in 
New  York  which  has  had  the  most  severe 
gun  laws  for  a  long  time.  Only  those  who 
obey  the  laws  ast  left  harmed,  left  de- 
fenseless: to  the  point  where  the  better 
apartment  buildings  in  the  city  are  ad- 
vertising "top  security  "  extras  in  the 
forms  of  private  guards,  burglar  alarai 
systems,  and  armored  doors  and  win- 
dows. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  pointy  together  with  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  President  John- 
son as  it  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of 
"Shooting  Industry'   trade  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£13  follows: 

[From  the  Buffalo   (N.Y.>    Courier  Express. 

Aug  4.  1966] 

Austin  Shooti»g  Arouses  Gun  Foes 

Once  again  the  sonseless  misuse  of  Arearms 
has  the  antlgun  people  howling  slogans 
which  they  say  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  what  happened  in  Austin,  Tex.,  on 
Monday. 

They  say  that  Ctiarles  Whitman  would  not 
have  shot  44  persons  If  there  had  been 
stricter  controls  on  the  sale  of  firearms. 

Typical  of  the  lUOglc  of  the  antlgun  forces 
was  the  CBS  special  on  the  sniper  slaylngs 
In  which  Walter  Cronklte  Interviewed  the 
author  of  an  antlgun  book  oddly  titled; 
"The  Right  to  Bear  Arms.i' 

The  author  stated  that  the  Austin  killings 
would  not  have  occurred  If  the  Dodd  bill, 
now  lielng  studied  by  Congress,  had  been 
law.  Then,  to  mollify  hunters  and  target 
shooters,  the  autbor  stated  that  the  bill 
would  not  restrict  over-the-counter  sales, 
but  would  impost  tighter  regulations  on 
mail-order  weajxjni.  ^ 

In  other  words.  Whitman  would  have  been 
able  to  purchase  firearms  In  his  home  state  of 
Texas,  Dodd  bill  or  no  Dodd  bill. 

Even  if  the  most  stringent  antlgun  legis- 
lation were  passed — requiring  licenses  and 
permits  for  all  weapons — would  not  Whitman 
have  passed  the  teats?  He  was  an  ex-Marine, 
honorably  discharged;  a  former  altar  boy: 
tustlve  in  Boy  Scouting  to  the  extent  that  he 
was  a  rifle  Instruator  for  young  Scouts:  he 
was  married  and  an  energetic  student  with 
above-average  gra4ee:  he  was  over  21  and 
apparently  bad  no  criminal  record. 


Just  wliat  do  the  antlgun  people  propose 
as  criteria  for  deciding  whether  a  U.S.  citizen 
should  be  permitted  to  own  a  firearm  with 
which  to  himt,  target-shoot,  protect  his  home 
and  family?  Do  they  propose  to  limit  fire- 
arms ownership  to  police  .  .  .  and  criminals? 

Yes,  criminals,  because  criminals  do  not 
obey  even  current  laws  restricting  handgun 
ownership.  Would  the  antlgun  forces  dis- 
arm the  American  citizenry,  a  people  whose 
marksmanship  and  heritage  in  flrearnu 
helped  them  forge  a  nation  In  1776  and 
helped  them  to  defend  It  since? 

We  don't  believe  that  tighter  gun  laws 
would  have  prevented  the  tragedy  in  AusUn 
any  more  than  tighter  controls  over  knives 
would  have  blocked  the  senseless  slaughter 
of  eight  student  nurses  in  Chicago  on  July  14. 

To  zero  'in  on  an  inert  Instrument— a 
gun — which  can  be  used  for  good  or  evil,  and 
to  say  that  banning  It  will  solve  the  problem 
of  human  derangement.  Is  Idle  effort. 

Following  the  reasoning  of  the  antlgun 
people,  we  should  Impose  tighter  controls  on 
the  sale  of  bread  knives,  automobiles  and 
other  Inert  instruments  which  annually 
cause  thousands  of  deaths  when  misused  by 
deranged  or  inept  Individuals. 

Perhaps  we  should  all  register  our  hand* 
and  be  fingerprinted  lest  one  of  us  turn  into 
a  strangler. 


Look.  Mb.  President 

Not  too  long  ago.  Mr.  President,  you  were 
quoted  as  follows:  "You  do  not  examine 
legislation  In  the  light  of  the  benefits  it  will 
convey  if  properly  administered,  but  In  the 
light  of  the  wrongs  It  would  do  and  the 
harms  It  would  cause  If  Improperly 
administered." 

We  might  comment  that  this  Is.  on  the 
face  of  It.  a  pretty  cynical  statement,  reflect- 
ing little  top-level  trust  in  the  Just  admin- 
istration of  legislative  Intention.  We  don't 
blame  you.  Mr.  President,  for  this  mistrust: 
we  share  It !  But  did  you  say  what  you  were 
quoted  as  saying?  And  did  you  mean 
It?  .  .  .  If  so—    . 

How  can  you  support  anti-gun  legislation? 
Senator  Dodd  says  you  are  supporting  It.  and 
your  own  public  statements  have  confirmed 
your  position.  Yet  you  must  know  that  the 
firearms-restrictive  bills  to  which  you  have 
given  your  blessings  are  not  only  flagrantly 
vulnerable  to  lmprop>er  administration  but 
are  lai  useless  In  achieving  their  avowed 
alms  and  (b)  harmful  to  innocent  people 
even  if  properly  administered!  You  need 
only  look  to  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia 
for  examples. 

The  sole  objective  of  anti-gun  legislation, 
according  to  its  proponents,  is  to  curb  crime. 
But  New  York's  Sullivan  Law  does  nothing 
to  curb  crime.  Criminals  laugh  at  it.  Only 
those  who  obey  the  law  are  harmed— left 
defenseless;  to  the  point  where  the  better 
apartment  buildings  In  the  city  are  advertis- 
ing "top  security"  extras  In  the  forms  of 
private  guards,  biu"glar  alarm  systems,  and 
armored  doors  and  windows! 

In  Philadelphia,  where  a  severe  flreanns 
ordinance  went  into  effect  more  than  a  yea: 
ago.  crime  has  not  been  retarded.  Only  th« 
citizen  who  begs  for  arms  with  which  to 
defend  his  home  or  business,  and  the  citizen 
who  wants  guns  for  sporting  uses,  have 
suffered. 

Cltv  ofBclals  and  law  enforcement  leaders 
in  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  admit 
their  laws  are  useless;  but  they  have  found 
and  are  finding  that,  once  a  bad  law  Is  en- 
acted. It  is  next  to  impossible  to  remove  It- 
This  Is  more  than  ever  true  of  a  federil 
enactment. 

We  beg  you.  Mr.  President,  to  look  at  ^« 
recprds.  We  beg  you  to  heed  your  own  wort* 
of  wisdom  We  beg  you  to  withdraw  your 
support  from  proposals  which,  '^"*°"y 
achieving  any  worthwhile  objective,  «t" 
harm  mllUons  of  outdoor  sportsmen— wnose 
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money,  in  Pitman-Robertson  taxes  and  li- 
cense fees,  provides  major  support  for  such 
administration-sponsored  programs  as  physi- 
cal fitness,  conservation,  and  outdoor 
beautlflcatlon. 
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INDUSTRIAL     UNION     OP     MARINE 
AND  SHIPBUILDING  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA,       AFL-CIO.       CX)NDEMN 
PROCUREMENT    OF    NAVAL    VES- 
SELS IN  BRITISH  SHIPYARDS 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  again  dem- 
onstrated  its  continuing  disregard   for 
the  American    merchant    marine    and 
shipbuilding  Industries. 

The  Department  is  considering  award- 
ing a  contract  for  two  ocean  survey  ves- 
sels to  a  British  shipyard.  The  fact  that 
this  takes  badly  needed  business  away 
from  American  shipyards — which  are  al- 
ready losing  skilled  workers  left  and 
right— is  ignored  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  need  for  a  healthy  American 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  industry 
apparently  does  not  Impress  the  Depart- 
ment at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  mv 
views  on  this  topic  many  times.  Rather 
than  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  I 
would  like  to  let  the  Senate  consider 
what  the  people  involved  have  to  say  on 
the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  & 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Industrial  Union  op  Marine  and 
SHIPBUH.DXNO  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO 

„„„  _  Camden.  NJ. 

Hon.  Robert  S  McNamara. 
Secretary  0/  Defense, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrptaht  :  The  Industrial  Union 
of  Martne  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  Amer- 
'ca,  AFI.-CIO.  Is  on  record  as  condemning 
jhe  procurement  of  U.S.  Navy  vessels  from 
BHUsh  shipyards.  The  Imminent  order  of 
tvo  naval  stu-vey  ships  from  a  foreign  ship- 
ywi  is  an  outrageous  threat  to  the  welfiire 
or  our  nation's  shipbuilding  Industry  and  its 
soiled  worltlng  force. 

10^,11^^'"°°  °^  ^^^  Department  of  Defense 
»  build  American  naval  craft  abroad,  in  our 
w^;  A^  spawned  a  policy  which  will 
««gw  further  efforts  to  construct  naval  ves- 
»«  In  more  foreign  nations.  The  Defense 
Dement  build  abroad  policy  violates  the 
■^nwlc  and  traditional  fundamental  of  mak- 
^ij'.S.  naval  craft  construction  available  to 
Aaerlcan  shipyard  workers. 

QiJlThl";^"'^  Secretary  of  Defense  is  re- 
^M  by  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  to 
^  out  the  affirmation  of  Congress  'that 
^of  he  funds  herein  provided  for  the 
»0»»uctlon  or  conversion  of  anv  naval  ves- 
Cnit^  «f  constructed  in  shipyards  In  the 
C^rd.^  '  .'^*"  ^  expended  in  foreign 
Poin^/?L^*l^  construction  of  major  com- 
vw^r  "  *^  superstructure  of  such 

<«^ii^«  ^°  '"*^  ^^  witnessed  the  great- 
^grauon  of  skilied  shipyard  workers  to 

^^L^iT'^'^  ^^-  P'^^^t*  shipyards 
toS  fn    K\^^^  "^^  advertising  coast- 

"^tT^^.h"'   decades   of    experience   In 
specialties,    have    abandoned    the    in- 


dustry because  of  the  insurmountable  hard- 
siupa  and  obstacles  In  obtaining  steady,  un- 
interrupted work.  Whereas  in  former  years 
it  was  not  unusual  for  our  member  fathers 
to  enroll  their  sons  and  otber  male  relatives 
in  shipyard  apprenUceship  programs,  few  do 
so  nofw.  being  loath  to  embark  them  on  a 
career  In  a  withering  Industry. 

"Control  of  the  seas  can  mean  peace.  Con- 
trol of  the  seas  can  mean  victory.  The 
United  States  must  control  the  seas"  If  it  is 
to  protect  our  security."  said  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  To  grant  British  shipyards, 
or  any  other  foreign  yard  U.S.  Navy  work, 
would  be  an  act  that  would  tend  to  con- 
tract our  present  naval  supremacy. 

Till*  outlook  U  Mnphatlcally  voiced  by  Ad- 
miral David  L.  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. He  lias  said  that  "national  power 
at  sea"  is  "the  mix  of  military,  technological 
and  industrial  capabilities  related  to  the  sea 
which  cross  cuts  and  Intersects  almost  every 
aspect  of  our  society."  While  ail  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  and  our  means  of  production 
contribute  to  the  building  of  naval  shlpe,  our 
nation  Is  completely  helpless  without  an 
adequately  skilled  shipyard  force.  Every 
naval  expert  has  testified  that  in  times  of 
emergency  our  naval  sea  power  must  under 
no  circumstances  be  handicapped  through 
reliance  on  shipyard  workers  or  faclllUes  In 
other  Countries. 

Are  we  to  repeat  the  bankrupt,  short- 
sighted, indifferent  and  dangerous  policy 
with  Qie  construction  of  naval  vessels  that 
has  played  havoc  with  our  merchant  ship- 
building Industry?  That  policy  pursued  by 
the  Congress  lias  caused  Idleness  and  suffer- 
ing far  tens  of  thousands  of  skilled  shipyard 
workers,  waste  of  shipbuilding  resources  "and 
capacity,  lost  purchasing  power,  and  has 
burdened  communities  and  states  with  un- 
employment,  relief  and  retraining  costs. 

A  recent  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In- 
vestigating Internal  security  Administration 
declared; 

"Sliipyards  are  the  taproot  of  a  nation's 
sea  power.  Over  twenty  American  yards 
have  gone  out  of  business  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  because  of  Insufficient  work  vol- 
ume, and  most  of  the  surviving  vards  today 
are  engaged  In  intense  competition  for  the 
limited  work  available. 

"If  relief  in  the  form  of  larger  shipbuild- 
ing programs  does  not  come  soon,  it  seems 
Ukely  that  there  will  be  a  further  cutback 
in  the  size  of  the  U.S.  shlpbuUdlng  Industry." 

The  United  States,  now  in  twelfth  place 
among  maritime  slUpbuUdlng  powers  of  the 
world,  lags  far  behind  Britain.  Govern- 
mental indifference  to  the  Important  wartime 
roles  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  and  Its  skilled 
working  force  will  inevitably  make  for  the 
continued  contraction  of  our  nation's  fa- 
cilities and  skilled  shipyard  craftsmen. 

There  is  no  easy  shortcut  for  providing 
shipyard  skills  vital  In  a  crisis.  Economy 
measures,  tmlance  of  payments,  expediencies 
and  other  equally  logical  reasons  today  will 
be  no  substitute  for  the  manning  of  our  yards 
In  the  event  of  war. 

We  therefore  respectfully  appeal  to  you  for 
the  reaaons  set  forth  herein  to  halt  the  award 
of  the  survey  ahipbuiiding  contract  to 
Britain. 

Respectfully  and  cordially. 

John  J.  Geocan, 

President. 
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Under  the  barmer  of  "liberty,  intel- 
ligence, our  Nation's  safety,"  some  20.- 
000  clubs  in  more  than  130  countries 
niunberlng  800.000  business  and  profes- 
sional men  continue  to  perform  splen- 
did service  to  their  communities  and  to 
great  humanitarian  causes  everywhere. 

The  Lions  are,  of  course,  nonpoUtical 
and  nonsectarian.  The  sole  objective  of 
the  organization  is  aiding  International 
good  will  and  imderstan'dlng. 

Edward  M.  Lindsey  recently  was 
inaugurated  as  international  president 
and  spoke  eloquently  on  the  search  for 
peace.  Motivated  by  his  stirring  re- 
marks, the  International  Association  of 
Lions  Clutw  are  sponsoring  a  nationwide 
essay  contest  open  to  young  men  and 
women  from  14  to  21.  Appropriately,  the 
subject  of  the  essay  contest  Is  "Peace  Is 
Attainable." 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  desirability  of  searching 
for  ideas  and  developing  a  plan  which 
would  make  world  peace  a  reality.  The 
Lions  International  seeks  in  this  manner 
to  discover  new  plans  for  achieving  world 
peace,  in  addition  to  concentrating  at- 
tention on  this  subject  and  accentuating 
the  meaning  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Lions  Clubs  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  splendid  project  and  I 
sincerely  hope  their  efforts  will  meet  with 
unprecedented  success. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  PEACE  EF- 
FORTS OF  LIONS  LNTERNATIONAL 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  great  record  of 
public  service  compiled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Lions  Clubs  since 
1917. 


THE  DEMONSTRATION  CITIES 
BILL— S.  3708 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  you  well 
know,  many  communities  in  the  Nation 
have  not  seen  fit  to  take  advantage  of 
various  Federal  sissistance  programs  be- 
cause of  local  pressures.  There  has  been 
a  fear  of  Federal  interference  with  com- 
munity matters,  a  fear  of  launching  un- 
workable and  lengthy  urban  renewal 
projects,  and  imfamiliarity  with  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  programs,  and  a 
genuine  lack  of  understanding  of  the  real 
benefits  that  can  accrue  from  using  Fed- 
eral technical  and  financial  assistance. 
For  these  and  similar  reasons,  many 
large  and  small  cities  have  opposed  and 
continue  to  oppose  such  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

JJevertheless,  both  those  who  support 
and  those  who  oppose  the  demonstration 
cities  bill  now  before  the  Congress  agree 
that  our  cities  are  deep  in  trouble  and 
are  desperately  in  need  of  more  help 
than  they  are  currently  receiving. 

State  and  local  revenues  simply  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  needs.  Such 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  as  have 
been  developed  over  the  years  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  health,  education,  anti- 
poverty,  and  others  have  not  yet  proved 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  cities  of  their 
growing  burdens.  Obviously,  something 
more  is  needed,  and  to  many  it  appears 
that  the  demonstration  cities  program 
may  prove  a  breakthrough  toward  new 
solutions.  I  share  in  this  hope  and  sup- 
port the  committee's  bill,  S.  3708. 

I  think  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  schools  in  the  cities.  As  our 
more  aJBuent  citizens  flee  to  the  suburbs, 
the  quality  of  education  Is  deteriorating 
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to  the  cities.  This  has  taken  place  de- 
spite efforts  to  ImproTe  the  slum  areas, 
to  eliminate  the  ghettoes  and  to  revltal- 
lae  the  cities.  But  the  cities  camiot  be- 
come the  desirable  centers  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  until  our  "affluent  citizens" 
return  to  the  cities.  I  am  not  spetddng 
of  the  wealthy,  who  often  remain  in  the 
cities,  but  of  the  middle  class,  the  average 
citizens.  The  average  citizen  fled  from 
the  city  primarily  because  the  schools  in 
the  city  were  becoming  Inferior.  And  he 
will  not  return  imtil  the  schools  are  not 
only  as  good  as  those  in  the  suburbs,  but 
are  actually  better.  Therefore  I  hope 
that  If  this  bin  is  passed,  adequate  atten- 
tl<m  Is  paid  not  only  to  correcting  the 
deplorable  lAyslcal  condltlwi  of  our 
dties,  but  to  reversing  the  migration  of 
citizens  as  well.  Unless  the  quality  of 
the  schools  Is  greatly  increased,  this  can- 
not be  done. 

Many  have  spoken  today  on  the  need 
for  a  new  approach  and  a  new  method  of 
coordinating  all  assistance  progreims 
through  Joint  action  by  local.  State,  pub- 
lic, and  private  groups.  But  there  is  an- 
other Important  reason  for  supporting 
this  bUl. 

I  believe  the  demonstration  program 
can  have  a  great  educational  value,  par- 
ticularly for  the  citizens  and  oCQcials  of 
such  communities.  This  new  program 
would  provide  that  only  the  cities  most 
in  need  and  most  anxious  to  try  out  the 
new  program  would  qualify  to  do  so. 
These  cities  would  then  proceed,  at  their 
own  speed,  with  their  own  plans,  to  de- 
vise demonstration  programs  to  suit  their 
particular  and  diverse  needs.  Some 
woilld  be  large  cities  and  some  would  be 
small  cities,  some  would  be  old  cities  and 
some  would  be  relatively  new.  Some 
would  have  certain  kinds  of  social  and 
physical  urban  crises  to  handle  and  oth- 
ers would  face  much  different  problems. 

Thus  this  proposed  program  would,  in 
only  3  or  4  or  5  years,  demonstrate 
whether  the  program  ts  useful  for  all 
kinds  of  commimities.  E^nough  of  these 
pilot  programs  would  be  developed  all 
across  the  country  so  that  those  cities 
that  have  been  reluctant  to  get  involved 
in  Federal-aid  programs  would  have 
much  more  to  go  on  in  the  future  to  de- 
termine the  rlghtness  of  their  position 
and  whether  they  should  modify  it. 

This  demonstration  program,  though 
modest  in  the  amount  of  appropriations 
proposed  in  the  bill,  would  nevertheless 
be  large  enough  to  help  not  only  the 
specific  cities  qualifying  in  the  program 
but  all  other  cities  as  well,  even  including 
those  where  no  interest  has  yet  been 
^own  In  using  the  program. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  FRANK  ORIMES 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
dependent grocers  of  our  Nation  are  an 
Important  part  in  the  rigid  framework 
of  o\it  national  economy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
smaU  business  which  is  America's  biggest 
business. 

There  are  many  fine  leaders  in  the  food 
selling  business.  Today,  however,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  in  this 
fldd  11^10  became  a  great  leader  because 
he  was  a  great  inspirational  force  to 


others — a  strong  Advocate  of  positive 
thinking — a  man  wtio  believes  and  dem- 
onstrates repeatedly  that  spiritual  forces 
play  as  great  a  part  in  the  success  of 
business  as  materiaj  things.  The  man  to 
whom  I  refer  is  J.  Prank  Grimes,  creator 
and  founder  of  the  Independent  Grocers' 
Alliance  which  has  helped  thousands  of 
Independent  grocers,  without  sacrificing 
their  independence^  develop  the  world's 
largest  voluntary  Jood  store  chain  with 
an  annual  sales  volume  Ln  excess  of  $3  Va 
bilUon. 

J.  Frank  Grimet  is  known  to  thou- 
sands of  grocers,  wbo  operate  In  46  States 
imder  the  IGA  banner,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  others  in  the  food  business,  as 
the  "Chief."  It  wae  this  man  who  made 
it  possible  for  the  small  lndep>€ndent 
grocer  to  prosper  tiy  making  available  to 
him  the  same  sales  tools,  such  as  adver- 
tising, merchandising,  store  engineering. 
and  accounting  systems,  which  previously 
were  only  available  to  his  better  financed 
corporate  competitors. 

One  of  the  great  keys  in  Grimes  suc- 
cessful plan,  which  has  prospered  and 
helped  others  do  likewise  for  more  than 
40  years,  was  his  ability  to  Inspire  others. 
Recently  at  the  40th  annual  celebra- 
tion of  IGA's  founding  in  Chicago,  his 
son,  Eton  R.  Grimes  president  of  the  huge 
food  selling  orgaijzation.  presented  his 
father  with  a  specially  bound  book  titled 
"Words  of  Inspiration."  This  book, 
which  was  also  given  free  to  the  5,000 
grocers  who  attended  the  anniversary 
event,  contained  the  inspirational  mes- 
sages that  the  elder  Grimes  had  used 
during  the  past  40  years. 

The  beautifully  bound  boo^  contained 
scores  of  inspirational  verses,  such  as : 

Often  great  satisfaction  follows  the  suc- 
cessful accompllshmfnt  of  a  taslc  when  oppo- 
sition has  made  one  txtend  himself  and  prove 
hia  mettle.  These  t»sts  of  one's  courage  and 
capacity  build  contdence  and  fearlessness 
and  prepare  one  to  Appreciate  success. 

Work  is  one  of  tha  greatest  assets  any  man 
or  wcanan  can  have. 

When  any  Job  Is  tackled  with  intelligence 
and  understanding,  backed  by  the  love  to 
work,  anything  reasonable  can  be  accom- 
plished by  anyone  regardless  of  one's  edu- 
cation, birth,  or  envU-onment. 

Someone  once  said:  "Never  tell  a  young 
person  that  something  cannot  be  done.  God 
may  have  been  waiting  for  centuries  for 
somebody  Ignorant  enough  of  the  Impossible 
to  go  ahead  and  do  It. " 

In  another  portion  of  the  book.  Grimes 
told  his  associates: 

People  In  all  walks  of  life  need  constant 
encouragement  and  Inspiration. 

They  get  theae  from  spiritual  ideas  and 
from  the  visible  accomplishments  of  others. 

Each  one  of  us  IS  constantly  living  with 
powerful  spotlights  keaming  on  us. 

Everything  we  do  U  watched  intensely,  and 
our  acts  have  Influence,  no  matter  how  small 
a  part  we  may  consltler  we  are  playing  in  the 
great  scheme  of  life. 

The  future  will  befwhat  we  make  It.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  fate  or  luck.  Every  day 
brings  new  and  glorious  opportunities  to 
everyone,  and  wheq  we  discharge  our  Indi- 
vidual obligations  to  God  and  to  our  fellow 
mAn,  we  are  enriched  and  equipped  with 
abllltle*  perhaps  we;never  knew  we  pocsesaed. 

I  urge  all  assenjbled  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senatt  to  Join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  man  who  taught  others 
that  the  spiritual  aspects  of  life,  when 


practiced,  are  far  more  important  to  the 
well-being  of  all  men  than  the  material 
advantages  acquired  through  greed. 


TEXANS     FIGHT    POVERTY     USING 
SELF-HELP  TECHNIQUE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Abilene  Reporter-News  Il- 
lustrates what  I  consider  a  proper  pro- 
cedure for  fighting  poverty:  by  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  causes. 

This  very  knowledgeable  approach  is 
being  taken  by  the  Community  Self -Im- 
provement Board,  Inc.,  of  Taylor  County. 
Tex.  The  director  of  the  board  is  Mr. 
Carl  Kuykendall. 

I  ask  unanimous' consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, written  by  Mr.  Preston  Maynard  of 
the  Reporter-News  staff,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record,  so  that  other  Senators  and 
interested  persons  may  have  knowledge 
of  how  Texans  attack  the  problem  of 
poverty  through  programs  based  on  the 
proven  self-help  technique. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Self-Hblp  Antipovertt  Pkoceam  Is  County 

G0AI4 

(By  Preston  Maynard,  Reporter — News  Staff 

Writer) 

Eliminate  poverty  by  removing  its  causes — 
that  is  the  goal  for  Taylor  County's  newly- 
chartered  Community  Self-Improvement 
Board,  Inc.,  now  the  focal  point  here  for  the 
"War  on  Poverty." 

"It  costa  $100,000  In  tax  money  to  support 
one  person  on  relief  for  his  lifetime."  Direc- 
tor Carl  Kuykendall  of  the  Board  said. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  try  to  reach  the  people 
who  are  Impoverished  and  to  help  them  re- 
move the  reason  why  they  are  Impoverished," 
he  said. 

TWO-PHONGED   EFFORT 

To  do  this,  a  two-pronged  effort  Is  planned, 
utilizing  the  War  on  Poverty  program,  a  com- 
plex  variety  of  federal   agencies  and  funds. 

The  Self-Improvement  Board  will  create 
new  projects  on  the  local  level  to  attack  pov- 
erty, as  well  as  serve  as  a  coordinating  and 
referral  agency,  sending  persons  needing  as- 
sistance to  the  federal,  state,  country  or  city 
agencies  able  to  provide  help. 

Creating  new  projects  is  the  "Community 
Action  Program"  of  the  poverty  war.  estab- 
lished here  with  the  formation  of  the  board. 
The  Ideal  behind  this,  Kuykendall  said,  is  to 
get  the  people  of  a  community  to  become 
aware  of  existing  problems,  and  then  to  reach 
conclusions  as  to  how  these  problems  c*n 
be  eliminated.  Volunteer  effort  is  an  impor- 
tant port  of  this  goal,  he  said. 

CENTEBS  PLANNED 

One  step  currently  planned  Involves  two 
multiple  service  centers  for  areas  in  .'ibllene. 

These  centers  would  be  stalled  by  persons 
from  the  areas  Involved,  Kuykendall  said, 
and  speaking  the  language  of  the  people. 
The  centers  would  provide  employment 
counseling,  homenoaklng  courses,  remedlAl 
education,  child  care,  legal  aid.  health  serv- 
ices and  recreation.  Volunteer  efforts  would 
remain  a  part  of  the  center. 

A  typical  need  which  could  be  met 
through  the  multtple  service  centers  U  thJ* 
of  day  care  for  children,  he  said.  The  two 
existing  day  care  oentera,  operated  by  the 
United  Fund  and  privately,  cannot  hanme 
one-tenth  of  the  need,  he  said.  Such  W 
care  projects  within  the  service  centers  couia 
alao  provide  Job  training  for  Bome  penons- 
Btntvrrs  nkedes 

Federal.->funds  can  be  obtained  to  lease  »M 
remodel    properties    for    service    centers, 
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(&id.  If  surveys   show   the   centers   can  be 
justified  In  terms  of  need. 

Next  step  will  be  to  make  a  study  to  see  If 
need  does  justify  development  of  these  cen- 
ters, Kuykendall  said. 

.\nother  current  project  Involves  helping 
dtizens  of  Buffalo  Gap  plcin  a  waste  disposal 
system,  imrt  ot  the  community  self-help ' 
program.  Citizens  of  Ovalo  have  also  asked 
to  be  included  In  the  disposal  system.  Kuy- 
kendall said  funds  may  be  available  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  or  may 
be  obtained  by  a  private  contractor  through 
Uie  Farm  and  Home  Administration. 

NOT    JUST    RELIO' 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  program  Is  to 
help  people  and  communities  help  them- 
selves, rather  than  merely  provide  relief, 
Kuykendall  said.  Ideae  are  needed,  he 
pointed  out.  for  projects  to  carry  out  these 
aims. 

The  office's  function  of  referral  will  require 
a  familiarity  with  the  various  funds  and 
asencles  providing  aid  in  the  "War  on 
Poverty." 

The  office  Is  located  at  II29V2  N.  2nd. 

"We  will  funnel  and  refer  people  who  need 
assistance  to  "the  agencies  In  existence,"  Kuy- 
kendall said.  "In  no  way  will  we  take  over 
or  tifurp  any  of  the  functions  of  existing 
agencies." 

"Most  of  the  agencies  cannot  afford  a  staff 
to  go  out  and  find  the  people  who  need 
assistance."  he  said.  The  new  office  wlU  aim 
at  seeing  that  people  who  need  aid  are  not 
left  out  of  the  programs,  as  well  as  seeing 
that  those  who  do  not  need  It  are  not  In- 
cluded. All  state  and  federal  agencies  are 
now  pledged  to  assist  In  the  poverty  efforts, 
m  addition  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Wn)E    RANGE 

Assistance  available  ranges  from  employ- 
ment counseling  to  loans  to  develop  a  busi- 
ness, buy  a  farm  or  repair  a  home;  help  in 
keeping  youngsters  In  school,  or  opportu- 
cities  to  learn  a  trade. 

Involved  in  the  federal  poverty  program 
are  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  State,  City  and  County  Wel- 
fare. Te.xas  EducaUon  Agency,  Farmers- 
Home  Administration,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission and  others.  In  addition  to  the  OEO, 
where  the  program  is  centered. 


USURPATION  OP  CONGRESSION- 
AL AUTHORITY  BY  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  and  amazed  last  week  by 
the  Federal  court  Injunction  barring  and 
restricting  a  committee  of  the  \JS. 
House  of  Representatives  from  holding 
hearings.  In  my  estimation,  this  in- 
junction constitutes  an  outrageous  in- 
iringement  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress  and  it  is  in  clear  violation  of 
the  constitutional  separation-of-powers 
concept.  Along  with  most  of  the  coun- 
tfy.  especially  those  who  cherish  and 
would  preserve  the  Constitution,  I  was 
most  pleased  that  on  appeal  by  the  Jus- 
wee  Department  the  injunction  was 
swiftly  set  aside. 

The  Savannah,  Ga.,  Morning  News  of 
August  16,  and  the  Albany,  Ga..  Herald. 
M  August  17,  published  excellent  edi- 
torials which  denounced  the  injimctlon 
«»a  expressed  concern  over  the  course 
^  country  seems  to  be  taking  when  a 
l^eral  judge  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
"«in)  congressional  authority  and  en- 
kjI,*  committee  of  the  House  from 
Holding  hearings. 


In  my  opinion,  the  concern  expressed 
in  these  editorials  Is  well  founded.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  tlie  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Savanuoah   (Ga.)    Morning  News, 

Aug.    16,    1966] 
Whkrk   Ake   We    Goino? 
Th«  Federal  Court  order  iaeued  yesterday 
blocking  a  hearing  by  the  House  Committee 
on    Un-Axnerlcan    Activities    Into    protests 
against  the  Viet  Nam  war  makes  us  wonder 
Berlotisly   where   we   as   a   nation    are   going. 
Sudh   action   almost   is   beyond   the   scopte 
of   imagination.     And    It   certainly   la   well 
beyoiid  the  realm  of  practical  political  sci- 
ence knd  basic  jurisprudence. 

Wejwould  never  argue  the  right  and  pro- 
prletjj  of  a  federal  court  to  dignify  a  request 
for  ajreftralnlng  order,  no  matter  how  ut- 
terly jelflsh  or  utterly  ridiculous  that  request 
may  ie. 

Bun  we  do  argue  and  decry  the  right  and 
propriety  of  any  federal  Judge  to  tamper  so 
directly  with  the  Congress  by  issuing  an 
order  i restraining  and  enjoining  a  commit- 
tee fipm   proceeding   with   hearings. 

Whtn  such  an  order  Is  Issued,  we  Inune- 
dlatelr  ask  where  we  are  going  because  we 
knowlln  fact  from  where  we  have  come. 

We  know  that  our  nation  Is  one  established 
and  aullt  on  a  strong  foundation  of  con- 
stitutional goveriunent.  We  know  thtat  our 
laws  4re  derived  from  English  common  law. 
We  kiiow  that  the  rights  of  a  scant  few  can- 
not b4  blown  so  out  of  proportion  that  thev 
obscute  the  rights  of  the  many.  We  know 
that  democracy  means  subscription  to  those 
laws  %hlch  are  established  for  all  and  not 
Just  a  few  men. 

Eveji  as  children  we  were  tjaught  that  our 
goveriiment  was  constituted  of  three  sepa- 
rate hmt  equal  branches:  legislative,  execu- 
tive aiid  Judicial.  But  as  adults  do  we  now 
have  io  see  through  a  period  of  misguided 
chang^  darkly  and  explain  to  our  children 
le  three  separate  branches  of  govern- 
ire,  In  fact,  not  equal? 

wo  witness,  not  as  Innocently  as 
(n,  the  alteration  of  our  Constitution 
>06e  precepts  that  have  made  our  na- 
reat?  We  Just  may  have  watched  all 
ig  as  a  Supreme  Court  chipped  and 
altered  and  reshaped  a  Constitution  that 
stood  long  and  well  as  a  beacon  of  freedom 
and  democracy  for  a  world  too  often  bereft 
of  dlgiilty  for  men. 

TlieJHouBe  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities today  was  scheduled  to  hold  hear- 
ings oh  a  bill  designed  to  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal oflense  to  attempt  to  Interfere  with  the 
movenient  of  men  or  material  to  Viet  Nam. 
The  opponents  of  this  bill  would  have  had 
their  Ipportunlty  to  speak  about  It  at  the 
scheduled  hearings. 

Yet  (they  chose  litigation  to  stay.  If  not 
quashl  the  hearings  and  a  federal  Judge  up- 
held \p  theory,  If  not  action,  their  request 
And  ai  the  American.  Civil  Liberties  Union 
asked  jfor  the  restraining  order,  and  as  the 
Judge  granted  it.  more  Americans  died 
Nam. 

ssistant    VS.   attorney,    pleading    the 

tsterday.  said  that  "never  in  the  his- 

this  nation  has  this  court  or  a^iy 

[court    enjoined    a    legislative    func- 

Hls  ^lea  failed  to  stop  the  Issuance  of  the 
injunction.  .     ' 

Where  are  we  going? 


IFroin 


the  Albany  (Oa.)  Herald.  Aug   17 
"l96«l 

JNSTITUTIONAL    CONFSONTATION 

Crltl^    Of    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court's  activism  have,  since  the  school  deseg- 
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regatlon  decision  of  1964,  argued  that  the 
Judicial  Branch  of  the  Oovemment  was  at- 
tempting, through  Its  decisions,  to  usurp  the 
prerogative  of  the  Legislative  Branch  to  make 
the  nation's  laws.  Because  these  critics  gen- 
erally have  been  conservative  in  their  politi- 
cal philosophy,  the  Liberal  Establishment 
whooped  that  they  were  so  myopic  as  to 
imagine  subversives  being  under  every  bush 
and  tree  in  the  land  and.  In  general,  were 
conducting  themselves  In  a  ridiculous  fash- 
Ion. 

But.  a  dozen  years  and  dozens  of  similar 
Supreme  Court  decisions  later,  it  is  the  con- 
servatives who  have  been  proven  by  events  to 
be  prescient  and  the  liberals  to  be  short- 
sighted. > 

The  trend  has  now  been  carried  to  the 
ultimate — a  decision  of  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  Judge  enjoining  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  from  con- 
ducting hearings  into  the  character  of 
demonstrations  mounted  against  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  has  now  reached  the 
point  of  openly  challenging  the  wholly  Con- 
stitutional function  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lative Branch. 

Fortunately,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fabric  of  our  Constitutional  society,  a  special 
three-Judge  Federal  court  overruled  the  deci- 
sion of  the  district  Judge  enjoining  the  House 
committee  from  opening  Its  inquiry.  Even 
so,  however,  the  three-Judge  panel  let  stand 
another  order  of  the  district  Judge  which 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  apeclal  three- 
Judge  court  to  decide  whether  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  was  Con- 
stitutionally created. 

Thus  the  threat  of  Judicial  Interference 
with  Legislative  functions  remains. 

Beyond  that,  the  threat  also  Is  one  to  the 
Constitutional  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  such. 

The  Constitution  clearly  defines  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  three  co-equal 
Branches  of  Government  and,  further,  spe- 
cifically provides  for  the  strict  separation  of 
their  respective  {xswers. 

The  language  of  our  organic  law  in  this 
connection  is  unmistakably  plain.  Article  I, 
Section  1  reads:  "All  legislative  powers  here- 
in granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  Ar- 
ticle III.  Section  1  is  similarly  positive:  "The 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  In  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  IftO  years  of 
this  republic,  a  Federal  court  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  enjoin  the  Federal  Legislature.  The 
district  Judge  responded  affirmatively  to  a 
plea  of  two  plaintiffs,  both  of  whom  had 
been  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  a  hearing 
of  the  Congressional  committee,  who  alleged 
that  they  might  place  themselves  In  Unml- 
nent  danger  of  prosecution  by  resp>ondlng  to 
the  summons.  What  they  challenged, 
through  their  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union 
attorneys,  was  the  Constitutionality  of  a  rule 
under  which  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  was  established  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Tied  to  the  Constitutional  issue  involved — 
and  that  is  the  only  real  issue  in  the  case — 
is  much  of  the  propaganda  of  the  antl-Vlet 
Nam  War  movement  In  this  country.  ACLU 
said  the  two  plaintiffs,  for  example,  as  well 
as  11  other  witnesses,  "have  all  been  identi- 
fied with  diverse  views  antagonistic  to  the 
present  Administration's  military  policies. 
Their  being  called  suggests  an  over-all  plan 
to  discredit  the  p>eace  movement  and  foreign 
policy  dissent." 

Patently,  the  subpoenas  suggest  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  Constitutional  right.  Indeed  a 
duty,  to  make  Inquiry  Into  any  matter  on 
which  it  may  or  may  not  choose  to  legislate. 
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For  the  Federal  Judiciary,  with  the  employ- 
ment ot  tbe  Injunctive  power,  to  attempt  to 
block  tbat  right  presents  the  shabby  specta- 
cle of  a  wholly  needlees  Constitutional  con- 
frontation that  has  been  assiduously  avoided 
by  all  three  of  the  co-equal  Branches  of 
Qovemment  In  the  past.  The  course  of 
caution,  and  the  rejection  of  absolutes,  has 
been  practiced  by  the  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Branches  precisely  because  the 
framen  of  the  Constitution  expected  them 
to  be  forever  sufBclently  adult,  intelligent 
and  statesmanlike  to  operate  within  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Now  to  upset  that  equilibrium  Is  to  Imperil 
the  democratic  processes  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  their  Governmental  being. 


August  22,  1966     I    August  22,  1966 
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NATIONAL     DRUM     CORPS     WEEK 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  August  20  to  27  is  being  cele- 
brated across  the  country  as  National 
Drum  Corps  Week.  Because  of  my  in- 
terest In  our  Nation's  youth,  I  believe 
drum  corps  Is  one  activity  that  deserves 
special  commendation. 

More  than  1  million  people  in  the 
United  States  are  active  in  drum  corps. 
These  members  are  the  ones  responsible 
for  the  pageants  of  music  and  march- 
ing that  highlight  the  exciting  parades 
we  all  enjoy.  Through  their  vigorous 
and  colorful  public  displays,  the  corps 
serves  to  remind  all  Americans  of  their 
great  heritage.  And  who  of  us  is  not 
moved  with  feeling  of  patriotism  when 
watching  these  proud  marchers  step 
smartly  by. 

Besides  providing  enjoyment  for  the 
public,  drum  corpw  offer  a  healthy  out- 
let for  the  energy  of  their  youthful  par- 
ticipants. The  demands  of  srdrum  corps 
Include  self-discipline,  liard  work,  and 
the  ability  to  cooperate  with  others.  It 
Is  clear  that  this  most  worthwhile  form 
of  recreation  fosters  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  gives  each  participant 
self-confidence  and  poise. 

Drum  corps,  such  as  Maryland's 
Dundalk  Cadets.  St.  Mary's  Lancers,  and 
Yankee  Rebels,  are  thus  making  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  American  life. 
They  deserve  credit  not  only  for  the  tal- 
ent and  skill  of  their  performing  youth. 
but  also  for  the  enthusiasm  and  selfless 
work  of  their  sponsoring  adults. 

In  recognition  of  this  historical,  yet 
developing  activity,  I  urge  communities 
all  over  America  to  continue  supporting 
their  local  drum  corps  organizations.  I 
also  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  Join  me  in  congratulating  the  drum 
corps  during  this  week  of  national  ob- 
servance. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  APPLE  GROWERS ; 
LAW  OP  SUPPLY  AND  DEaviAND 
IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
ple growers  of  New  Hampshire  have  been 
eonfronted  for  the  past  2  years  with  a 
aew  high  hurdle  to  Jump,  in  their  efforts 
to  produce,  harvest,  and  market  their 
fruit  at  a  reasonable  return  to  them- 
selves. Strangely  enough,  in  addition  to 
the  fight  against  pest  and  disease,  worry 
about  drought,  temperature,  and  hail 
storms,  concern  about  consumer  demand, 
they  now  must  go  10  rounds  with  the 


Federal  Government.  As  they  have 
learned  to  their  dipmay,  they  axe  engaged 
in  a  badly  mismatched  contest. 

New  Hampshire.  I  am  pleased  to  say. 
enjoys  an  unemployment  ratio  of  only  1.5 
percent,  which  must  be  close  to.  if  not 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  This  means, 
however,  that  locaJ  seasonal  workers  sim- 
ply are  not  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  pick  our  ppple  crop.  The  same 
is  true  essentially  as  to  domestic  mi- 
grants. Accordingly,  our  historic  reli- 
ance on  the  use  of  Canadian  pickers  has 
become  even  more  acute.  And  yet,  the 
Department  of  Labor  chooses  this  situa- 
tion to  force,  with  unwaivering  rigidity, 
its  concept  that  no  foreign  labor  should 
be  permitted  into  this  country  so  long 
as  an  able  bodied  American  citizen  re- 
mains unemployed.  In  theory,  this  is 
soimd.  In  practice,  it  does  not  work,  and 
the  consequences  are  tragic. 

Last  year,  New  Hampshire  growers  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  because  the  Labor  De- 
partment was  determined  to  indulge  its 
own  pet  theory  that  square  pegs  can  be 
forced  into  round  boles.  We  finally,  after 
vigorous  protest,  were  able  to  obtain  ap- 
proval for  the  importation  of  some 
Canadians,  but  the  approval  was  for  far 
fewer  than  needed,  and  it  came  only  days 
before  the  harvest  commenced.  It  was 
a  classic  example  of  too  little  and  too 
late. 

This  year,  after  that  nearly  catas- 
trophic experience,  the  Department  made 
a  much  more  time^  decision.  Our  grow- 
ers now  have  time  to  recruit  Canadian 
crews,  but  again  the  Department  chose 
to  ignore  the  carefully  compiled  certifi- 
cation of  need  by  the  New  Hampshire  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security  and 
allocated  my  State  only  62  percent  of  its 
requirement.  Thle  since  has  been  ad- 
justed to  70  percent,  but  most  of  our 
growers  still  do  not  know  how  they  will 
harvest  their  crop.  It  must  give  them 
sleepless  nights. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject, 
entitled  "A  Hollow  Triumph,'  appeared 
in  the  Milford.  N.H.,  Cabinet  for  August 
18,  which  effectively  and  succinctly  goes 
to  the  heart  of  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

As  the  writer  says,  why  not  let  the  law 
of  supply  and  deraend  take  over  in  this 
situation.  No  one  would  be  hurt — least 
of  all  American  lalK)r.  It  is  heartbreak- 
ing indeed  to  see  our  growers  spend  time, 
money,  and  energy  fighting  their  own 
Government  for  permission  to  survive. 
We  annually  appropriate  huge  sums  for 
the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  and  its  Farm  Labor 
Service.  I  am  rapidly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  employing  tax- 
payers' money  to  put  taxpayers  out  of 
business  and  that  further  use  of  these 
funds  for  such  purpose  warrants  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Hollow  TairMPH 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz  has 
approved  the  certifltaUon  of  900  Canadian 
apple  pickers  for  five  New  England  sUtes,  and 
while  this  Is  far  fewer  than  had  been  re- 
quested, the  press  release  from  Washington 
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describes  the  timing  of  the  decision  as  'a 
triumph  for  the  apple  growers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  England  in  their  efforts  to 
harvest  the  Important  apple  crop." 

To  those  of  us  who  grew  up  with  the  notion 
that  government  Is  supposed  to  serve  the 
people.  It  Is  discouraging  to  find  that  a 
change  In  a  regulation  should  be  thought  of 
as  a  "triumph."  Apple  growers  have  to  work 
hard  enough  as  It  Is  to  triumph  over  fungus 
Insects  and  drought,  without  battling  their 
government  as  well.  Of  all  the  irritating 
examples  of  bureaucratic  nlt-plcklng,  the 
prize  example  would  seem  to  be  the  need  for 
recurring  arguments-  with  Secretary  Wlrtz 
over  the  number  of  Canadian  apple  pickers 
to  be  allowed  Into  New  Hampshire.  Instead 
of  graciously  allowing  the  New  England 
growers  to  "triumph,"  by  permitting  them 
900  of  the  1500  pickers  they  asked  for.  the 
government  would  be  a  lot  more  helpful  if  it 
would  Just  step  aside  and  let  the  supply  and 
demand  of  the  labor  market  take  over. 

No  one  sees  Americans  being  forced  out  of 
Jobs  by  the  seasonal  Canadian  labor.  Nor 
have  we  detected  any  feeling  that  local  in- 
terests have  been  hurt  by  the  Canadians  who 
have  appeared  in  our  orchards  each  autumn. 
At  most  only  a  few  hundred  workers  are  In- 
volved. Yet  the  Administration  chooses  to 
hold  the  line  on  an  Issue  which  embarrasses 
the  Etemocratlc  politicians,  gives  ready-made 
ammunition  to  the  Republicans,  and  which 
imposes  uncertainty  and  hardship  on  the 
apple  growers,  including  those  with  orchards 
on  the  hills  bordering  the  Souhegan  valley. 

The  most  helpful  thing  Washington  could 
do  would  be  to  drop  the  whole  matter  until 
such  time  as  there  is  a  real  need  to  control 
Canadian  labor.  With  all  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  Administration,  It  Is  distressing  va  see 
how  a  set  of  regulations  can  demand  the 
time  of  labor  officials,  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors, and  It  Is  heartbreaking  to  see  the  grow- 
ers take  time  and  money  they  can  UI  spare 
to  plead  with  their  government  to  be  allowed 
to  follow  tried  and  true  methods  of  harvest- 
ing their  croj>s. 
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TO   A   PATRIOT— FULTON 
LEWIS.  JR. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  very  dear,  close,  and  personal 
friend  of  mine,  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  passed 
on.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  sorrow 
that  the  pleasant  association  with  a  man 
of  his  intelligence,  rare  judgment,  and 
warm  personality  is  ended.  My  own 
association  with  him  has  given  me  a 
great  respect  for  his  integrity  and 
sincere  admiration  for  his  loyalty  to 
friends  and  his  generosity  in  helping 
others.  The  world  is  a  far  better  place 
for  his  having  been  here. 

His  death  is  a  great  personal  loss  to 
Mrs.  Simpson  and  me.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
was  the  golden  voice  of  constructive  con- 
servatism. He  had  two  daily  broadcasts 
which  were  heard  on  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  on  more  than  500  radio 
stations  across  the  country.  He  wrote  a 
syndicated  column  that  appeared  in  200 
newspapers.  The  attention  he  gave  to 
the  "little  stories"  made  his  coverage 
unique  and  interesting,  as  well  as  power- 
ful. 

I  knew  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  to  be  an 
absolutely  charming  gentleman.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  talent 
He  was  extremely  generous  in  all  things 
He  was  an  exemplary  Christian  who 
loved  his  church.  He  was  a  patriot  who 
had  complete  devotion  to  his  country 
He  was  a   devoted  family  man  and  » 


splendid  friend.  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  lived 
g  full  life  and  contributed  richly  to  his 
country  and  to  its  future.  He  left  behind 
his  beloved  wife  Alice  and  his  two  child - 
dren— Fulton  Lewis  HI,  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Betsy  Enny,  and  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
dose  and  wonderful  friendship  that 
Fulton  Lewis  gave  to  me.  Words  can- 
not express  the  sorrow  that  I  feel  in  my 
heart  because  of  his  loss.  I  ffsk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  his  death.  These  articles  set 
forth  the  story  of  his  life  which  exempli - 
i5es  the  hope  and  belief  that  he  advocated 
for  this  country  and  demonstrates  that 
there  is  still  an  opportunity  in  America 
for  one  who  is  willing  to  work  hard  and 
to  pay  the  price  for  success.  And.  In 
every  respect,  my  friend  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  was  a  success. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Star] 
FaroN  Lewis,  Je.,  Dies;  Broadcaster,  WRrrES 

Broadcaster  and  columnist  Pulton  Lewis 
Jr.  died  of  a  heart  attack  yesterday  at  Doc- 
tors Hospital,  where  he  had  undergone  sur- 
gery for  pancreatitis  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Lewis,  63,  once  stated  his  personal  and 
professional  credo  this  way : 

"The  public  has  no  Idea  of  the  gypping 
::  is  taking,  of  how  often  the  wool  Is  pulled 
sver  Its  eyes.  This  Is  very  serious  business. 
'.he  people  are  supposed  to  be  running  the 
show:  actually  they  are  often  being  duped. 

"I  am  dedicated  to  change  that." 

Mr  Lewis,  a  big.  sandy-haired  man,  had 
two  dally  broadcasts  In  recent  years  on  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  and  wrote  a 
syndicated  column.  "Washington  Reports." 
which  appeared  In  more  than  200  newspapers. 

SON   SERVES   AS  STAND-IN 

Mr,  Lewis'  son,  Fulton  III,  appeared  In  his 
Kead  on  the  radio  programs  after  the  com- 
mentator had  undergone  surgery.  A  Mutual 
spokesman  said  the  younger  Lewis  may  con- 
tinue the  programs. 

^  A  voice  of  conservative  American  thinking 
.OT  three  decades,  Mr.  Lewis  once  said  he 
felt  he  was  the  man  who  spoke  for  the  small 
town  businessman,  "Mr.  Average  Ustener." 
who  had  a  home  In  the  suburbs,  a  mortgaRe 
and  children. 

In  expressing  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Lewis 
»on  friends  and  enemies  in  about  equal 
n'-nnber. 

He  bitterly  criticized  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  President  Harrv  Tru- 
jEans  Fair  Deal  and  a  host  of  liberal  figures 
^eluding  former  Vice  President  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  former  presidential  aide  Harry  Hop- 
tns  and  labor  leader  Sidney  Hlllman. 

SAW  ATOMIC  GIVEAWAY 

On  one  of  his  broadcasts.  Mr.  Lewis  Inter- 
"ewed  c.  Racey  Jordan,  a  wartime  Army 
captain,  who  said  that  Hopkins  had  person- 
•^iy  ordered  and  facilitated  shipment  of 
atomic  secrets  to  the  Soviet  Union.  "It  Is 
,' apparent  that  Hopkins  gave  Russia  the 
ri'.hl""'  °"  ^  platter."  Jordan  said.  On  a 
•uniequent  broadcast,  Lewis  charged  that 
"aiace  had  expedited  shipments  of  atomic 
«»terUls  to  Russia. 

Tlie  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
fn,mVf  ^'"'^"y  Investigated  the  charges  and 
lound  them  baseless, 

«„r^  ^*'^  *'^°  *'^  among  the  staunchest 
rirf^''^"  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
^r  In  1954,  the  Wisconsin  Republican 
■"^  Mr.  Lewis'  program  as  a  forum  to  de- 


fend himself  after  the  late  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row's  "See  It  Now"  television  documentary 
had  attacked  the  senator's  investigatory 
methods. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Washington,  the  son 
of  Pulton  and  Elizabeth  Lewis,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  related  to  MordecalLewls,  the 
Revolutionary  War  financier.       "^^ 

During  Mr.  Lewis'  early  years,  his  family 
apparently  hoped  he  would  become  a  musi- 
cian. For  14  of  those  years  Mr.  Lewis  studied 
piano,  voice,  harmony  and  composition.  In 
high  school,  he  wrote  the  complete  script 
and  scores  of  two  musical  comedies  which 
were  produced. 

While  he  was  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Lewis  composed  the  "Cavalier"  song,  after 
which  the  athletic  teams  of  the  university 
are  named. 

JOINED  OLD   HERALD   HERE 

Mr.  Lewis  left  college  In  1924  and  Joined 
the  old  Washington  Herald  as  a  reporter.  For 
four  years  he  was  a  national  reporter  and  also 
wrote  a  fishing  column.  He  became  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Herald  but  left  the  paper  in  1928  to 
Join  Hearst's  Universal  News  Service. 

Mr.  Lewis  headed  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  service  for  nine  years.  In  1937  he  left 
Universal,  which  had  consolidated  with  the 
International  News  Service,  and  Joined  Mu- 
tual's  Washington-affiliated  station.  Two 
months  later,  he  went  on  Mutual's  coast-to- 
coast  network. 

Mr.  Lewis  served  a  stint  as  a  war  corres- 
pondent In  1945. 

Statements  made  on  one  of  his  broadcasts 
caused  a  District  Jury  to  return  against  Mr. 
Lewis  the  largest  libel  award  ever  made  here. 
The  eiiS.OOO  Judgment  was  won  In  1959  by 
Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  the  state  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Lewis  had  linked  Mrs.  Wanamaker  with 
a  State  Department  employee  who  had  fled 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

LATER  SHTT   ASmE 

The  Judgment  was  set  aside  later  by  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.,  who 
held  that  the  verdict  was  excessive  and  that 
the  jury  "was  Influenced  by  passion  or  prej- 
udice." The  case  was  settled  out  of  court 
without  a  second  trial.  The  settlement  de- 
tails were  not  disclosed. 

Mr.  Lewis  received  the  American  Legion's 
Fourth  Estate  Award  In  1962.  In  1958.  he 
received  the  American  Jewish  League  Against 
Communism  Award. 

Mr.  Lewis  also  held  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  commentator  awards, 
which  he  received  In  1942.  In  1939  and  1949. 
he  was  voted  one  of  the  10  most  outstanding 
young  men  by  the  National  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

During  that  time.  Mr  Lewis  was  active 
In  securing  a  major  victory  for  the  radio 
news  industry — access  to  Houec  and  Senate 
press  galleries. 

Among  Mr.  Lewis'  hobbies  was  organ- 
building.  In  1947.  he  helped  construct  an 
organ  for  the  Hollywood  Methodist  Church 
in  .Southern  Maryland,  where  he  was  living 
at  the  time 

"The  kids  wanted  an  organ,"  Mr.  Lewis 
recalled  later.  "They  knew  I  had  a  com- 
plete home  workshop.     I  was  stuck" 

ANOTHER   IN    HOME 

Another  organ  the  commentator  built  was 
Installed  In  the  basement  of  his  home  at 
2800  Upton  St.  NW.  his  last  residence. 

Besides  his  wife.  Alice  and  his  son  he 
leaves  a  daughter.  Alice  Elizabeth 

The  family  requested  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church  Organ 
Fund 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2  pjn. 
tomorrow  at  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church. 
Burial  wUl  be  private. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug    22,  1966] 

Radio  Commentator,  Columnist  Fxn.T0N 
Lewis.  Jr.,  Dies  at  63 
Pulton  Lewis  Jr.,  radio  commentator  and 
columnist,  died  of  a  heart  attack  early 
yesterday  at  Doctors  Hospital.  He  was  63. 
To  thousands  of  Americans  during  the 
1940s  and  19508  he  had  been  the  true  voice 
of  common-sense  thinking  and  genuine 
Americanism.  But  his  conservative  views 
won  him  as  many  enemies  as  friends. 

He  felt  that  he  was  the  man  who  spoke 
for  the  small  town  businessman,  for  what 
he  called  the  "Mrs.  Average  Listener,"  who 
lived  in  a  small  home  In  the  surburbs  and 
had  a  couple  of  children. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Lewis  had 
two  dally  broadcasts,  5  and  15  minutes  each, 
which  were  heard  on  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  on  more  than  600  radio  sta- 
tions across  the  country.  However,  his  son 
Fulton  Lewis  3d,  had  been  appearing  In  his 
stead  on  his  radio  programs  for  the  past  two 
months,  after  Mr.  Lewis  underwent  surgery. 
The  son  of  a  prominent  Georgetown  at- 
torney. Mr.  Lewis  was  for  a  time  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Georgetown 
University.  After  deciding  to  drop  out  of 
school,  he  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  old 
Washington  Herald,  a  Hearst  paper,  earning 
(18  a  week. 

He  became  city  editor,  sports  editor  and 
society  editor  slmtiltaneously,  but  he  made 
the  mistake  of  uncovering  an  air  mall  scan- 
dal which  Involved  some  of  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst's  friends.  This  ended  his 
career  on  that  paper. 

He  then  decided  to  take  a  925  a  week  Job 
reading  radio  bulletins.  The  Job  began  In 
1937.  but  It  was  not  until  1940  that  Mr, 
Lewis's  unique  and  opinionated  style  seemed 
to  catch  on, 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  war  correspondent  In 
1945.  He  further  made  a  name  for  himself 
by  the  work  he  did  to  secure  radio  press 
gallery  privileges  In  the  House  and  Senate. 
Previously,  gallery  privileges  had  been  en- 
joyed only  by  newspapers. 

He  also  wrote  a  column,  "Washington 
Reports,"  which  appeared  In  over  200  news- 
papers. 

What  Mr.  Lewis  enjoyed  best  was  not  cov- 
ering the  big  story  that  was  already  in  the 
news,  but  uncovering  a  potentially  big  story 
that  was  as  yet  unknown.  He  once  charged 
that  three  little  Swiss  restaurateurs  In  San 
Francisco  were  being  regulated  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  not  afraid  to  air  his  personal 
views  vigorously  on  his  radio  program.  "The 
public  has  no  idea  of  the  gypping  It  Is  taking, 
of  how  often  the  wool  Is  pulled  over  its  eyes." 
he  once  said.  "This  is  a  very  serious  business, 
the  people  are  supposed  to  be  running  the 
show;  actually  they  are  often  being  duped. 
I  am  dedicated  to  change  that." 

Mr.  Lewis's  radio  program  at  one  time  had 
an  audience  of  over  one  million  listeners. 
The  program  was  called  "The  Top  of  the 
News"  and  always  ended  with  the  phrase, 
"That's  the  top  of  the  news  as  it  looks  from 
here." 

The  program  may  be  continued  despite  his 
death.  A  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
spokesman  said  that  his  son  may  take  his 
place 

Mr.  Lewis  had  Interests  other  than  the 
news.  He  was  an  avid  musician  and  a 
builder  of  organs.  Before  his  death,  he  had 
been  working  on  an  antlphonal  organ  for 
St.  David's  Episcopal   Church. 

Mr  Lewis  lived  at  2800  Upton  st.  nw. 
The    family    requests   that    expressions   of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the    St.    David's    Episcopal    Church    Organ 
Fund. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
have  learned  with  great  sadness  of  the 
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death  yesterday  of  Mr.  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
widely  known  and  respected  radio  com- 
mentator and  columnist. 

Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  was  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  compassion.  He  loved  his  country 
and  his  fellow  man.  In  commenting  on 
the  Issues  of  the  day  he  called  the  facts 
as  he  saw  them,  never  hesitant  and  never 
intimidated.  He  was  a  conservative  and 
proud  of  it. 

For  many  years  his  broadcasts  reached 
a  million  listeners  through  as  many  as 
500  radio  stations  across  the  country. 
His  writings  were  carried  by  some  200 
publications. 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  was  a  graphic  ex- 
ample of  both  American  freedom  of 
speech  and  American  determination.  He 
could  not  be  silent  when  he  saw  his  coun- 
try wronged  or  his  Government  trespass- 
ing on  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

It  is  typical  of  Pulton  Lewis  that  his 
himaility  and  dedication  prevented  him 
from  perceiving  the  full  extent  of  his 
contribution  to  his  fellow  men. 

Americans  listened  to  him,  disputed 
with  him,  agreed  with  him  and  respected 
him  and  will  miss  him.  No  American  can 
ask  for  more. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  B.  A. 
SCHRIEVER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  31, 1966.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrie- 
ver,  U.S.  Air  Force,  will  conclude  an 
honored  and  distinguished  career  of  32 
years  of  military  service.  His  crucial 
role  In  the  fight  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  be  victorious  In  the  "technological 
war"  has  won  him  a  permanent  niche 
In  the  community  of  freemen  every- 
where. His  dedicated  public  service,  at 
a  great  personal  sacrifice,  merits  the  ad- 
miration of  a  grateful  Nation. 

The  roar  of  giant  rockets  from  Cape 
Kennedy,  Pla.,  and  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  as  man  breaks  through  the 
atmosphere  in  his  reach  toward  the 
outer  expanses  of  space  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  Nation's  Indebtedness 
to  General  Schriever  and  to  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  the  exploding 
technology  of  tiie  aerospace  systems  he 
directed. 

Those  of  use  who  have  known  Gen- 
eral Schriever  personally  have  respected 
him  for  his  professional  competence,  his 
Inspired  patriotism,  his  dedication  to 
progress,  his  courage  in  fighting  for  his 
beliefs  and  accepting  personal  risks,  his 
faith  in  the  unlimited  potential  of  man, 
and  the  broadness  of  his  vision. 

"Bennle"  Schriever  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  small  group  of  determined 
visionaries,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Government,  who  pressed  forward  with 
the  development  of  the  first  U.S.  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  His  per- 
sonal role  in  directing  this  colossal  un- 
dertaking, an  effort  which  In  manpower, 
teclmoloelcal  ingenuity,  and  billions  of 
dollars  dwarfed  the  Manhattan  Project 
•nd  which  posed  operational  and  orga- 
nltational  problems  unique  In  military 
history,  is  a  success  story  of  courage, 
unflagging  determination  and  manage- 
rial Ingenuity. 

The  Air  Force  ballistic  missile  program 
was  a  race  against  time.    We  were  at 


least  5  years  behind  the  Soviet  Union  In 
developing  powerful  new  weapon  sys- 
tems. The  reasons  for  the  delay  are  an- 
cient history,  but  the  effect  was  to  call 
for  a  concerted  national  effort,  surpass- 
ing any  technical  program  in  the  past, 
in  order  to  overtake  Soviet  technology. 

In  1954,  General  Bchriever  was  handed_ 
a  top  priority  mandate — to  forge  a  more' 
effective  deterrent  In  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.  The  Nation  remembers  well 
General  Schrlever's  successful  accom- 
plishment of  this  responsibility  and  how 
the  Soviet  lead  was  overcome  by  his  mo- 
bilizing to  the  fullest  extent  the  tech- 
nological resources  and  energies  of  the 
industrial  communities  of  the  free  world, 
by  his  cutting  red  tape  in  every  possible 
way  to  reduce  "leadtime,"  by  his  adopt- 
ing streamlined  methods  of  programing 
and  administration  in  a  veritable  "man- 
agement revolutioa."  by  his  coordinating 
the  simultaneous  planning  and  produc- 
tion of  aerospace  systems  to  produce  bet- 
ter results  at  lower  costs,  and  by  his 
inspiring  a  hand-pjcked  team  of  science- 
industry-Govemment  engineers  and 
technicians  with  a  personal  example  of 
energy,  drive,  and  intenseness. 

The  Atlas.  Thor.  Titan,  and  Minuteman 
ballistic  missiles  were  direct  results  of 
General  Schrtever's  dynamic  manage- 
ment approaches.  This  airman -scientist 
had  won  the  race  against  time  and  dem- 
onstrated convincingly  that  a  democracy 
can  compete — even  in  peacetime. 

These  missile  programs  not  only  gave 
the  United  States  a  strong  and  positive 
deterrent  capability  throughout  the 
1960's  and  beyonfl,  but  provided  this 
country  with  the  hardware  and  facilities 
for  urgently  needed  civilian  and  military 
space  systems.  Equally  important,  this 
program  represented  the  Nation's  great- 
est single  peacetime  scientific  and  indus- 
trial effort;  produced  new  knowledge  and 
a  new  aerospace  industry:  and  provided 
us  with  an  economic  and  military  capa- 
bility virtually  rjonexistent  barely  a 
decade  ago. 

Convinced  that  science  and  technology 
would  have  increasing  influence  upon 
the  defense  postune  of  the  world,  Gen- 
eral Schriever  established  and  directed 
long-range  technical  planning  studies  to 
keep  alive  the  momentum  of  technologi- 
cal change.  Repaatedly  he  told  audi- 
ences across  the  country  that  we  were  on 
the  threshold  of  unprecedented  scientific 
achievements.  He  became  the  catalyst 
to  keep  the  Nation't  technological  wheels 
moving.  He  challenged  the  brains  of 
industry,  Government,  and  universities 
to  accomplish  the  difficult  and  the 
impossible. 

Recent  breakthroughs  and  advance- 
ments in  aeronautics,  materials,  propul- 
sion, flight  dynamics,  and  computer 
technology  resulting  from  the  Air  Force's 
Project  Forecast  study  which  he  directed 
will  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  military  posture  well  into 
the  1970's.  His  inspired  vision  in  identi- 
fying and  planning  for  the  technology 
of  the  future  through  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command,  which  he  headed  since 
1959.  resulted  in  Bigniflcant  aerospace 
contributions  to  tfte  survival  of  demo- 
cratic free  government. 


In  an  age  of  nuclear  fear,  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  inspired  by  words 
spoken  by  General  Schriever  in  1959: 

My  own  faith  is  that  we  will  meet  the 
challenges  now  confronting  us  In  way* 
worthy  of  our  heritage,  and  that  we  will 
move  forward  with  strength  and  determina- 
tion In  building  the  kind  of  world  we  want— 
a  world  In  which  all  men  can  work  and  live 
In  freedom. 

The  Nation  needs  this  kind  of  patriot 
more  today  than  ever  before.  Even 
though  General  Schriever  will  retire 
from  active  military  service,  we  hope  that 
he  will  still  counsel  the  American  people 
on  the  significant  issues  of  the  day  for 
many  years  to  come. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  GOOD  EX- 
AMPLE OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDI- 
CINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
estimated  in  the  Presidents  budset  that 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  \n1ll 
spend  over  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1967  for 
research  and  training  in  the  health  field. 
Yet  one  Federal  program  that  has  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  good  health 
among  the  Nation's  youngsters,  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  schoolchildren,  was 
cut  back  by  10  percent  last  year  because 
only  $100  million  was  made  available  for 
the  program. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  Important 
characteristic  of  the  school  milk  prograin 
is  its  value  as  a  preventive  health  meas- 
ure. As  we  all  know,  preventive  health 
simply  means  preventing  disease  rather 
than  curing  it.  It  is  much  less  expen- 
sive, in  terms  both  of  money  and  lives,  to 
prevent  disabling  disease  than  it  is  to 
cure  disease  once  it  has  attacked  the  hu- 
man organism.  This  is  why  we  hail 
medical  breakthroughs  such  as  the  dis- 
covery of  a  iX)lio  or  measles  vaccine. 
This  is  also  why  we  should  support  the 
school  milk  program  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  By  providing  good  nutrition  for 
our  children  in  their  formative  years  it 
has  undoubtedly  played  a  key  role  in  the 
health  of  an  entire  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President  I  intend  to  fight  to  see 
that  the  school  milk  program  gets  all  the 
money  it  needs.  The  $105  million  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the  fis- 
cal 1967  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 
is.  in  my  estimation,  inadequate.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  see  that  sufficient  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  program 
through  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  if  necessary. 


August  22,  1966 
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CALL  RESERVES  BY  UNITS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  am  important  article  by 
Mr.  Jim  Wright  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Aug  20. 

1966] 

Caix  Resebvks  bt  Units 

(By  Jim  Wright) 

"We  have  got   a  scandal  here,"  declared 

Senator  Richard  Russell.     "Men  who  ha" 


enougb  pull  to  get  Into  the  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard  units  are  not  being  sent  to 
aght.  whUe  the  man  acroee  the  street  who  is 
inifted  lands  In  Viet  Nam." 

Whereupon.  Senator  Russell's  fellow  sen- 
ators passed  an  amendment  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent autlionty  to  call  up,  as  Individuals,  all 
U)0«e  reservists  who  have  not  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  beyond  the  6-month  period  of  basic 
training. 

One  of  the  21  senators  voting  against  the 
amendment  was  Texac'  Senator  John  Towek, 
who  sa:d 

"Reservists  and  guardsmen  are  In  no  wise 
U)  be  regarded  as  some  sort  of  draft  dodgers. 
They  have  served  and  will  serve  their  country 
whenever  called.  .  .  .  We  must  not  destroy  the 
Guard  and  Reoerve  units  by  stripping  person- 
Del  from  them  on  an  individual  basis." 

The  freshman  Republican  senator  deserves 
the  applause  of  his  fellow  Texans  for  stand- 
ing up  against  a  politically  fvopular  measure 
:n  an  election  year.  But  even  more  Impor- 
tant, the  point  that  Senator  Tower  has  made 
deserves  the  close  attention  of  Texans  and. 
in  fact,  all  Americans. 

The  senator  from  Texas  is  not  only  coura- 
geous but  right.  The  proposal  to  call  up  re- 
serves as  Individuals  is  the  most  lU-advlsed 
legislation  on  military  matters  Congress  has 
yet  considered. 

This  is  so,  not  because  It  enables  the  call- 
up  of  the  reserves,  but  because  of  the  way 
m  which  It  empowers  the  President  to  call 
them  up.  It  proposes  the  call-up  of  only 
those  Individual  reservists  who  have  com- 
pleted six  months'  basic  training  but  no 
other  active  duty.  The  reservists  are  known 
as  "obligors."  since  they  have  not  yet  served 
out  their  military  obligation. 

If  this  proposal  becomes  policy.  It  will 
hamstring  the  regular  forces  and  gut  the 
Reserve.  It  will  seriously  damage,  perhaps 
beyond  repair,  the  high-priority  force  of  Re- 
serve units,  units  that  have  been  laboriously 
built  up  Into  combat-ready  organizations  at 
a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  man- 
hours  and  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

The  call-up  of  the  Individual  Reserve 
obligors  from  their  umts  Is  being  proposed 
in  the  name  of  "equity."  A  strange  argu- 
ment that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment's  sponsors.  In  advancing  it.  cate- 
gorized by  implication  thousands  of  volun- 
teers as  .shirkers  and  draft  dodgers.  The  fact 
Is  that  these  young  men  volunteered,  many 
of  them  four  or  five  years  ago,  for  a  program 
established   by  Congress  Itself. 

The  Reserve  concept  has  changed  In  this 
co'antry  during  the  past  decade  under  the 
impact  of  fast-moving  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary events  And  with  it.  the  Reserve  forces 
themselves  have  changed.  The  greatest  sym- 
bol of  this  change.  In  fact,  the  factor  that 
made  the  change  possible,  Is  the  class  of 
reservist  known  as  the  6-month  trainee  or 
obligor  CongresB  Itself  created  this  class  of 
reservist  with  the  Reserve  Force  Act  of  1955. 
And  no  one  of  Its  senior  members  Implies 
that  those  within  It  are  deliberately  evading 
their  duty.    The  facts  prove  hUn  wrong. 

T^e  old  concept  of  the  Reserves  envisioned 
«*6erve  units  primarily  as  manpower  pools, 
^_^*^'ch  experienced  officers  and  senior 
NCOS  could  keep  In  touch  with  current  mili- 
ary doctrine.  They  were  maintained  pri- 
marily to  provide  a  cadre  of  "chiefs,"  to  fur- 
^h  leadership  for  the  masses  of  conscripts 
Mat  would  be  drafted  In  case  of  war.  They 
Mtiid  fulfill  this  purpose  with  little  equlp- 
froos*'^''   'rttbout  a   fun   complement   of 

anrt"!."!?*?  """^^  °'  "^e  ^orld  under  arms 
»na  with  brush  wars  erupting  literally  over- 
«8ni.  It  became  obvlou«  In  the  19608  that 
«we  emergencies  would  allow  no  time  for 
anri  f^''^^  build-up.  Organizing.  Ualnlng 
dlrt.w^^''^^  Reserve-led,  draftee-manned 
th.;^.  .  "^"^  "*°y  months,  far  too  long  for 
"^equired  quick  reaction. 


So  It  was  decided  to  flesh  out  these  skeleton 
Reseryte  units  by  recruiting  large  numbers  of 
enlisted  men  with  no  prior  service  other 
than  their  basic  training.  At  a  time  when 
draft  calls  were  very  low,  Congress  ofTered 
these  taen  the  chanc*  to  serve  their  obliga- 
tions With  a  sure  six  to  eight  years  of  troop 
service  with  the  organized  Reserve  units,  as 
an  alternative  to  waiting  for  a  possible  draft 
call. 

The  young  men  who  Joined  did  not  escape 
the  reepKinslblilty  to  go  into  combat,  how- 
ever. On  Joining  they  had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  they  would  serve  out  their  obliga- 
tion With  six  years  of  Reserve  drills  or  be 
mobilised  with  their  umts  the  day  after 
they  Completed  basic  training.  The  most 
likely  possibility  seemed  to  be  that  they 
woiUd  be  the  first  to  go  In  case  of  emergency. 

The  new  concept  of  the  Reserve  was  to 
make  ItB  units  Into  real  military  units,  well- 
equipped,  trained  and  ready  to  go  Into  action 
at  a  ffw  days'  notice.  When  the  Kennedy- 
Johns^in  administration  came  to  power  in 
1961,  Its  new  secretary  of  defense,  Robert  S. 
McNa^iara,  committed  the  nation  to  a  mas- 
sive reorganization  and  strengthening  of  the 
Reserve  units.  The  new  top-priority  Reserve, 
he  dedlared.  would  have  a  primary  goal : 

"To  brovlde  the  active  army  with  the  quick 
reinforcement  It  needs  to  meet  sudden 
crises.!.  .  This  requires  the  development  of 
a  high-prlorlty  force  of  strongly  manned. 
well-tiained  and  adequately  equipped  units.' 

To  develop  units  to  this  status  required 
time  4nd  sweat  to  get  the  training.  It  re- 
quired billions  of  dollars  to  furnish  the 
equipment  and  supplies  the  units  needed 
to  becime  ready  for  deployment. 

And]  most  of  all.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  \4ere  needed  to  make  military  unite  out 
of  thejold  cadres.  Using  the  6-month  pro- 
gram. Congress  got  the  people  and  It  got  the 
elite,  Jjombat-ready  Reserve  tinlt*  It  asked 
for.      I 

Todiy  the  high-priority  divisions  of  the 
Army'i  Selected  Reserve  Force  are  at  the 
hlghe^  state  of  readiness  in  that  arms  his- 
tory. jAlr  Guard  squardrons  stand  24-hour- 
a-dayjair  alert  as  part  of  the  nation's  air 
defense  command.  Reserve  and  Guard 
transaort  squardrons  fly  viui  cargo  to  'V^let 
Nam  And  elsewhere.  'The  Marine  Reserve's 
4th  Dlkislon  Aid  Wing  Team  Is  Included  with 
regulai-  divisions  as  part  of  the  fire-brigade 
Fleet  piarlne  Force  and  Is  described  by  the 
Marlni  commandant  as  in  the  highest  state 
of  conibat  readiness  ever. 

Theie  are  the  units  the  Senate  now  seems 
to  want  dismantled.  The  proposed  plan  will 
take  ttie  less-well-trained  but  more-numer- 
ous ofcUgors  and  leave  behind  the  experi- 
enced j  officers  and  n^nobllgor  officers  and 
senior  jNCOs  who  are  supposed  to  lead  them. 
It  will  swamp  the  regular  forces  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unled  troops  at  a 
time  #hen  the  Regulars  are  hard  pressed  to 
find  officers  and  senior  NCOs  for  the  draft- 
expanded  units  already  existing.  It  will 
turn  the  high-priority  Reserve  units  back 
into  skeletonized  cadres — all  chiefs  and  no 
Indians 

Doing  this  makes  about  as  much  sense  as 
taking  the  Jet  engines  out  of  every  modern 
fighter  plane  In  this  country-  and  donating 
them  1o  a  scrap  iron  drive  Such  an  act  may 
demorstrate  support  for  the  war  effort,  but 
It  deiT  onstrates  stupidity  even  better 

A  y<ar  ago  the  mobilization  of  the  hlgh- 
prlorlt  >■  Reserve  units  seemed  imminent 
The  tcp  units  had  been  publicly  designated 
by  th>  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  "for  call-up. 
Since  he  full-scale  American  effort  (and  the 
heavy  draft  calls  therefor)  had  Just  begun. 
we  hei  rd  no  senatorial  charge  that  the  obli- 
gors lii  the  Reserve  units  had  Joined  them 
to  escs  pe  the  shooting. 

As  i  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  likely  the 
obllgo!  B  would  be  among  the  first  to  get 
aboartj  the  troopships.    Today  the  units  are 


made  up  of  about  tftie  same  people.  Yet 
today  the  Senate  Is  Implying  that  they  are 
shirking  their  duty,  presumably  by  foreeee- 
Ing  three,  four  or  five  yeara  ago  that  the 
U.S.  would  go  to  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  that 
the  President  would  not  uae  the  Reserves. 
The  senators  are  unfair  to  the  obligor  re- 
servlsU.  Their  amendment  will  be  disas- 
trous to  the  Reserve  units  that  took  yeart 
to  build.  If  the  President  requires  the  Re- 
serves in  Viet  Nam.  as  it  appears,  they  should 
be  deployed  as  they  were  meant  to  be  de- 
ployed, as  trained,  Intact  units. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN  DETECTION  OP 
FOREST  AND  RANGE  FIRES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  West- 
ern States  have  been  suffering  from  se- 
vere drought  this  year.  Rainfall  is  far 
below  normal  in  most  of  the  Western 
and  Mountain  States.  Crop  damage  is 
severe  because  of  a  lack  of  water  for  the 
fields.  Many  emergency  measures  have 
been  instituted  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
loss. 

The  drought  has  also  caused  soi  ex- 
ceptionally serious  range  and  forest  fire 
problem  in  the  West.  I  am  happy  today 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  on  the  rapid 
progress  of  a  new  fire  detection  and 
mapping  research  program  which  has 
been  quietly  moving  forward  In  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Montana. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  co<H)erative  research  venture  which 
is  designed  to,  first,  detect  forest  and 
range  fires  in  remote  areas  many  hours 
in  advance  of  more  routine  methods  of 
detection,  and  secondly,  to  develop  a 
system  which  will  accurately  map  the 
terrain  surrounding  a  fire  so  that  men 
and  equipment  can  be  directed  to  the 
source  of  the  fire. 

The  Forest  Service  fire  scan  project 
has  made  what  appears  to  be  a  break- 
through by  the  development  and  use  of 
sophisticated  infrared  sensing  equip- 
ment Installed  in  an  airplane  borrowed 
from  the  U.S.  Air  FVsrce.  EHectronlc 
equipment  developed  by  Forest  Service 
Electronic  Engineer  Stanley  Hirsch  is 
now  flying  on  board  an  Air  Force  T-29B, 
which  is  presently  stationed  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  A  recent  test  of  the  detection 
equipment  provided  an  interesting  and 
highly  accurate  example  of  how  this  new 
concept  will  aid  firefighters  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  plane,  piloted  by  Forest  Service 
crews,  followed  a  late  evening  lightning 
storm  across  the  heavily  forested  moun- 
tains. The  infrared  sensing  equipment 
detected  a  small  fire  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  storm.  As  It  happened,  the 
fire  was  very  near  a  manned  lookout  sta- 
tion, but  the  lookout  was  unable  to  spot 
the  fire  even  after  a  radio  report  had 
pinpointed  the  exact  location.  A  ^jotter 
plane  was  sent  Into  the  area,  but  the 
pilot  and  observer  could  not  even  locate 
the  fire.  Ground  crews  directed  by  the 
information  compiled  by  the  experi- 
mental program,  however,  were  able  to 
find  the  fire  and  extinguish  the  flames 
before  a  major  blaze  developed. 

The  cooperative  research  effort  is  di- 
rected toward  detection  and  mapping. 
The  thermal  radiation  of  a  small  range 
or  forest  fire  can  be  detected  at  any  time 
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of  day  or  night  by  infrared  sensing 
equipment.  The  equipment  is  so  delicate 
that  it  can  distinguish  between  the  nor- 
mal background  radiation  and  a  small 
fire.  Most  of  the  lightning -caused  fires 
occur  very  late  in  the  afternoon  and  in 
the  evening  hours.  Small  fires  are  al- 
most impossible  to  detect  at  night,  when 
a  column  of  smoke  is  invisible.  Air- 
planes with  the  sensing  equipment  on 
board  can  sweep  ares«  through  which 
storms  have  passed  in  a  few  hours  and 
easily  detect  the  fledgling  fires. 

Once  a  fire  Is  located,  equally  efficient 
equipment  can  be  utilized  to  determine 
the  type  of  terrain  in  which  the  fire  is 
located,  record  the  type  of  fuel  most 
likely  to  be  contributmg  the  most  to 
the  intensity  of  the  blaze,  and  in  general 
provide  amazingly  accurate  and  fast 
mapping  of  a  fire  area.  A  nighttime 
Intelligence  operation  has  been  found  to 
be  very  useful.  Once  a  fire  Is  located  In 
the  darkness,  maps  can  be  prepared  from 
the  airborne  scanners  and  assembled  for 
transmission  to  fire  supervisors  on  the 
ground.  Fire  suppression  crews  can  be 
assembled  and  started  on  their  way  to 
the  blaze  many  hours  in  advance  of  the 
time  It  would  take  to  discover  and  pin- 
point the  fire  by  conventional  methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  discuss  prog- 
ress in  forest  fire  control  without  men- 
tioning the  tremendous  contribution 
that  has  been  made  in  this  field  by  one 
of  our  colleagues,  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Montana   [Mr.  Met- 

CALPl. 

It  was  he  who  led  the  fight  against 
proposed  budget  reductions  for  the 
Clark-McNary  cooperative  forest  fire 
control  programs,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  more  than  10 
years  ago.  It  was  his  bill,  H.R.  8852,  in 
the  85th  Congress,  to  authorize  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  forest  fire  re- 
search and  to  establish  regional  labora- 
tories, which  paved  the  way  for  Project 
P'lre  Scan  and  the  modem,  electronic 
methods  of  fire  detection  and  suppres- 
sion now  being  developed.  There  is  no 
Member  of  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate who  has  done  more  than  Senator 
MrrcALF  to  modernize  and  sustain  this 
country's  cooperative  forest  fire  control 
program. 

We  may  be  seeing  the  end  of  the  fabled 
Forest  Service  fire  lookout  tower.  Many 
of  these  high,  wooden  structures  were, 
as  I  recall,  constructed  during  the  days 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
They  have  a  spot  in  the  romantic  his- 
tory of  our  vast  public  forests.  But,  the 
space  age  may  have  taken  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  lookout  towers,  with  the 
advent  of  highly-classified  Inventions 
that  are  a  credit  to  personal  initiative 
and  ingenuity. 

The  new  systems  are  expected  to  be 
fully  operational  In  a  few  years.  The 
research  and  development  costs  have 
been  held  to  very  reasonable  limits  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  To  put  the  systems  Into 
daily  operation  will  be  expensive,  but  not 
80  in  contrast  to  the  costs  of  fire  sup- 
pression, lost  timber  resources,  man- 
power costs  and  old-fashioned  fire  de- 
tection   systems.    We    will    be    saving 


money  by  inaugufating  this  system  as 
soon  as  possible. 

There  are  othar  benefits  from  this 
Forest  Service  research  program.  The 
Defense  Department  has  been  cooperat- 
ing because  of  many  military  uses  of  this 
sensing  and  mapping  equipment  de- 
velopment program.  This  has  caused 
some  problems  witfc  security,  but  through 
a  conscientious  eHort,  the  program  has 
moved  forward. 

I  look  to  the  day  when  an  airbonie 
fire  patrol  system  will  be  implemented, 
with  the  valuable  information  radioed 
to  a  central  fire  control  agency  with  the 
responsibility  for  dispatching  crews  and 
equipment  to  fires  on  the  ranges  and  in 
the  forests  of  many  States. 


THE  PROPER  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  Sat- 
urday's Washington  Evening  Star,  I 
found  a  very  Interesting  column  written 
by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  It  pre.sents  a 
candid  and  frank  view  on  the  civil  rights 
movement.  I  recommended  it  for  read- 
ing to  my  Senate  oolleagues. 

I  ask  unarumons  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Where  Rights  I^cht  Went  Wbono 
( By  Jenkia  Lloyd  Jones ) 

The  civil  rights  movement  has  gone  sour, 
and  the  time  has  eome  to  put  down  the 
Molotov  cocktails,  the  "Black  Power"  and 
"Nigger  Stay  Out"  signs,  and  see  Just  where 
we  stand. 

The  cause  of  Jiistloe  made  a  lot  of  progress 
for  a  while.  Overdue  legislation  was  passed 
making  It  Illegal  to  assign  a  student  to  a 
particular  school  beOause  of  the  color  of  his 
skin.  The  right  to  vote  tardily  followed  the 
right  to  be  taxed.  Freedom  of  public  ac- 
commodations was  guaranteed.  And.  most 
Important  of  all,  fait  employment  became  a 
national  policy. 

Having  pried  ojjen  these  long-closed  doors 
the  civil  rights  movement  faced  two  options. 
One  option  was  the  {reparation  of  Negroes  to 
seize  these  advantages  so  that  they  might 
be  used  and  enjoyed  without  doing  violence 
to  the  standards,  athlcs  and  performance 
levels  In  vogue  amoag  the  general  p>opulace. 
And  the  other  optlo^i  was  to  make  new  and 
continually  escalatlfcg  demands  with  the 
threat  of  civil  commotion  If  the  demands 
were  not  met. 

The  latter  course  was  taken.  And  we 
marched  right  back  Into  racism  again — with 
a  little  different  twl«t. 

Those  who  had  deplored  the  assignment  of 
children  to  a  partlaular  school  because  of 
their  race  soon  began  to  demand  Just  that — 
the  breakup  of  neighborhood  schools  and 
the  assignment  of  fupUs  to  achieve  what 
they  regarded  as  a  suitable  "racial  mix." 
This  was  racism — <tlrectlng  a  child  to  a 
specific  school  becauae  of  his  skin  color. 

P^>r  years  civil  rights  organizations  had 
been  pleading  that  in  matters  of  employ- 
ment no  notice  should  be  taken  of  an  ap- 
plicant's race,  that  the  man  or  woman  be 
Judged  as  an  Indltldual.  But  no  more. 
Now  race  is  the  thing. 

In  St.  Louis  Negro  leaders  demanded  that 
contractors  hire  the  same  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes in  constructioa  labor  as  exist  In  the 
city's  population.  Ilothing  was  said  about 
training.  Another  »tory  in  the  same  St. 
Louis  newspaper  stated  that  only  15  per  cent 
of  school  dropouts  bad  chosen  to  enroU  in 


free  vocational  classes,  including  plumbing 
carpentering,  bricklaying,  etc.  It's  easy  ui 
demand,  but  it  takes  effort  to  learn. 

In  Oklahoma  City  Rep.  Adam  Clattok 
Powell  Insisted  that  all  public  omcUu, 
elected  or  appointed,  must  contain  the  prop.i 
er  proportion  of  Negroes  at  all  levels.  How 
this  Is  to  be  achieved  under  democratic  proc- 
esses was  not  explained  by  Powell  But 
this.  too.  Is  the  same  racism  once  deplored 
by  civil  rights  leaders — the  business  o(  look- 
ing at  a  man's  skin  before  you  Inquire  Into 
his  qualifications  for  the  Job. 

Worst  of  all  has  been  the  retrogression  of 
CORE  and  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (Snick)  into  racist  groups. 

White  "liberals."  once  a  pillar  of  support 
for  both  organizations,  have  been  scornfully 
rejected.  The  old  aim  of  Integrating  into 
the  power  structure  by  demanding  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  Jobs  has  changed.  Now  the  de- 
mand Is  for  guaranteed  incomes,  rent  sub- 
sidies, and  special  considerations  In  employ- 
ment "to  redress  long-standing  wrongs." 

Of  course,  all  this  will  fall.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  castigate  a  majority  for  having  dis- 
criminated against  a  minority,  and  to  de- 
mand that  such  discrimination  cease.  But 
it  Is  an  entirely  different  thing  to  demand 
that  the  majority  grant  special  privileges  to 
a  minority.  Under  popular  government,  this 
would  never  last. 

In  the  meantime,  the  long,  slow  but  solid 
road  to  education,  training  and  self -dis- 
cipline could  stand  a  lot  more  traffic.  It  is 
the  road  that  most  of  America's  white  Immi- 
grants had  to  travel.  You  didn't  riot  be- 
cause the  tenement  had  rats.  You  put  the 
garbage  In  the  can  and  the  rats  starved. 

Tou  saved  your  money  and  got  a  push- 
cart and  later  a  hole-ln-the-wall  store.  You 
went  to  night  school  and  eventually  you 
could  move  to  a  proper  apartment  and  then 
to  a  row  house  and  then  to  a  suburb.  You 
didn't  march  around  throwing  bottles  of 
gasoline  and  demanding  that  it  all  be  banded 
to  you. 

There  is  no  proof  that  government  sub- 
sidles  will  eliminate  illegitimacy,  or  that 
public  housing  will  generate  a  thirst  for 
education,  or  that  pay  for  loafing  will  empty 
the  bars  and  spur  the  search  for  work.  Nor 
is  there  proof  that  "demonstrations"  which 
have  degenerated  Into  noisy  mass  invasions 
of  neighborhoods  will  touch  the  heart  or 
conscience  of  anyone  who  lives  there. 

The  civil  rights  movement  I9  moving  in 
the  direction  of  general  disorder.  Impossible 
demands,  and  the  progressive  alienation  of 
the  Negro  people  from  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
icans It  needs  new  leaders  who  ask:  How 
else  can  Ignorant  and  impoverished  Negroes 
rise  except  by  doing  what  Ignorant  and  im- 
poverished white  men  had  to  do? 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ACTS  TO 
CORRECT   DEFICIENCIES   CALLED 
TO  ITS  ATTENTION  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE   ON    FXDREIGN    EXPENDI- 
TURES OF  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Expenditures. 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  undertook  a 
study  of  the  surplus  property  disposal 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
last  spring  at  the  direction  of  Senator 
John  L.   McClkllan,   chairman  of  the 
Government      Operations      Committee 
Hearings  were  held  in  May  1966  on  the 
overseas  disposal  activities  of  the  mili- 
tary services. 

The  hearings  disclosed  that  much  u«- 
ful  eqidpment  was  being  disposed  of  w 


the  military  services  at  a  time  when  there 
ns  a  need  for  these  Items  in  'Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  Last  month  I  visited  a 
number  of  military  facilities  and  other 
sites  in 'Europe  to  find  out  what  action 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  taken  as 
a  result  of  the  May  hearings.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Department 
has  begun  to  move  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies disclosed  by  the  study  and  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  Effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  changes  in  disposal  pol- 
icies which  have  now  been  issued  will  re- 
.sult  in  saving  the  Government  millions 
of  dollars  through  better  utilization  of 
equipment  needed  by  our  combat  forces. 

My  trip  to  Europe  disclosed  a  niunber 
of  additional  areas  where  substantial 
savings  can  be  achieved  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  takes  prompt  action.  I 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  these  matters  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  Inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
McNamara. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

August  19,  1966. 
Hon  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pritagon. 
Woihmgton.  D.C. 

DtAE  Mr.  Secretary:  Together  with  mem- 
otii  of  the  staff  of  the  Government  Opera- 
uons  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expen- 
ditures. I  recently  visited  a  number  of  United 
States  military  faculties  in  Germany,  France 
ind  Spain.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  vi-slt 
vts  to  follow  up  on  the  excess  and  surplus 
property  programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense overseas  with  particular  regard  to  those 
matters  which  were  the  subject  of  the  Sub- 
commlttees  investigation  last  spring  and  on 
which  hearings  were  held  in  May,  1966. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  me.  as  I  know  It  will 
be  to  you.  that  I  can  report  to  vou  some  of 
the  improvements  in  DOD  performance  ob- 
served during  this  vUit. 

I  am  also  taking  this  opportunity  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  additional  areas  in 
which  the  need  for  improved  management 
of  surplus  property  disposal  activities  is  evi- 
dent. 

It  is  apparent,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
obtained  during  my  visit  to  Europe,  that 
•■ae  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  as  a  result  of  our  hear- 
'ags.  are  now  taking  aggressive  action  to  cor- 
rect many  of  the  deficiencies  disclosed  bv  the 
subcommittee  This  will  result  In  saving 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars.  Actions 
Which  have  already  been  initiated  will,  if  ef- 
.ectlvely  pursued,  result  in  the  retention  of 
'"?e  quantlUes  of  valuable  equipment 
■leeded  by  our  military  forces  which  would 
.nave  been  disposed  of  under  the  improper 
PfMtlces  brought  to  light  bv  our  hearings, 
such  retention  and  further  utilization  wlth- 
;e  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  reflected 
•1  reduced  expenditures  for  new  procurement 
wfl  will  result  in  placing  good,  usuable 
equipment  In  the  hands  of  our  troops  earlier 
,„°  '^,  ""^ely  to  occur  If  they  had  to  wait 
jl^repiacements  to  come  off  the  production 

The  enhancement  of  combat  capabilities  of 
ur  lorces  through  improved  materiel  readi- 
««  and  the  large  savings  in  expenditures  of 

wh^'^H^f*^    ^^'^    '°''    "«»•    procurement 
n  ch  will  result  from  the  retention  and  con- 

wi«rL"?'"^"°"  °f  equipment  which  other- 
^J^v  ^.^**'*  ****'*  disposed  of,  are  only 
•^  L      *'*"««»«  '^hlch  can  be  anticipated 

D«t  of^T^*^,""""  "°'^  ^^^^  ^^  *»»«  Depart - 

^  rt  «     '^"**     The  prompt  action  to  cor- 

oenciencles    in    management    disclosed 
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during  the  Subcommittee  hearings  Indicate 
a  mosfl  gratifying  recognition  bv  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  not  all  efforts  of 
Congre*slonal  committees  need  be  resisted 
and  th»t  such  efforts  can  product  valid,  use- 
ful and  important  recommendations  which 
the  Department  can  accept  to  improve  Its 
overall  management. 

Of  greater  Importance,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  actions  taken  by  the  Department 
since  the  May,  1966  hearings  represent  a 
much-needed  extenaion  of  management  con- 
trol by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Into  the  disposal  practices  of  the  individual 
military  services.  The  lack  of  uniformity 
among  the  services  as  to  when  and  under 
what  conditions  equipment  Is  to  be  disposed 
of  was  one  of  the  principal  facts  developed 
In  the  Subcommittee  hearings.  The  studies 
now  under  way  In  your  office  to  provide  for 
uniform  policies  and  procedures  in  this  Im- 
portant area  Initiated  since  the  May,  1966 
hearingfc,  will,  when  completed  and  effectively 
Implemented,  remedy  a  serious  gap  In  man- 
agement control  by  you,  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, over  disposal  policies  and  practices  of 
the  military  departments. 

The  following  summary  represents  several 
of  the  more  Important  findings  developed  In 
the  Subcommittee  hearings  and  the  actions 
which  I  observed  being  taken  on  these  mat- 
ters during  my  visit  to  Europe. 

CNREALISTIC  COST  FACTORS 

A  key  decision  required  of  the  military 
services  involves  the  determination  of 
whether  to  retain  or  to  dispose  of  a  major 
item  of  equipment  In  the  military  supply 
system.  These  decisions  are  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  support  equipment 
such  as  vehicles,  electric  generators  and  a 
wide  range  of  construction  equipment.  Pro- 
cedures have  been  established  to  determine 
the  economic  reparability  of  such  Items  at 
the  time  repairs  are  required.  If  estimates  of 
repair  costs  show  that  It  is  no  longer  econom- 
ical to  retain  the  equipment,  it  will  be  dis- 
posed or.  However,  If  such  estimates  are 
overstated,  through  error  or  design,  useful 
and  needed  equipment  will  be  dUposed  of 
long  before  such  disposal  is  necessary. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  developed  the 
fact  that  a  widespread  practice  existed  within 
the  mlUtary  services  to  use  unrealistic  and 
arbitrary  cost  factors  In  determining  the  esti- 
mates of  repair  costs  and  that,  as  a  result, 
equlpmemt  was  determined  to  be  uneconomi- 
cally  reparable  when  in  fact  it  could  have 
been  repaired  at  relatively  modest  cost.  For 
example,  estimates  of  repair  costs  included 
the  cost  of  transpwrting  the  equipment  from 
overseas  locations  to  the  United  States  for 
repairs  and  the  inclusion  of  transportation 
costs  in  estimating  repair  costs  was  totally 
unwarranted. 

To  a  very  large  extent  unreallstlcally  high 
labor  rales  were  being  used  in  making  esti- 
mates of  repair  costs.  Thus  in  Korea  esti- 
mates of  repair  costs  Involved  the  use  of  a 
$5  an  hour  labor  rate  when  Korean  me- 
chanics were  actually  paid  about  24<  per 
hour.  The  »5  an  hotir  labor  rate  was  used 
In  Japan.  Okinawa  and  throughout  Europe 
even  though  actual  labor  costs  were  far  be- 
low this  amount  in  all  of  these  places. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  now 
issued  instructions  to  correct  this  situation. 
Subsequent  to  the  Subcommittee's  hearings 
the  foUoM^lng  directive  was  Issued  and  made 
applicable  to  all  overseas  commands: 
"Subject:    Repair  Expenditure   Crlterta. 

"Pending  Revision  of  AR58-1,  AR750-520 
and  AR750-3900-1  the  following  guidance 
for  computing  the  cost  of  repair  of  support 
equipment  (commercial  vehicles,  engineering 
equipment  and  materiels  handling  equip- 
ment) at  locations  outside  of  CONUS  (con- 
tinental United  States)  is  estabUshed  effec- 
tive on  receipt  of  this  message. 

"A.  If  repair  is  required,  and  a  capability 
to  repair  is  available  locally,  the  local  shop 
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or  contract  rate  per  man-hour  (Including 
Indirect  charges)  will  be  used  for  computing 
the  repair  cost  estimate. 

"B.  Por  all  items  to  be  reported  to  the 
National  Inventory  Control  Point  (NICP), 
where  a  local  capabUlty  to  repair  exists,  the 
local  rate  (Including  IndU-ect  charges)  will 
be  used  In  the  report. 

"C.  If  no  local  capability  to  repair  exists, 
the  US  rate  as  specified  in  apprc^rlate  DA 
I  Department  of  the  Army)  instructions  will 
be  used  In  computing  the  repair  coet  estimate 
and  so  reported  when  a  report  is  reqtilred. 
This  Is  the  only  Instance  In  which  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  U.S.  wUl  be  Included 
in  the  estimate." 

During  my  visit  to  Europe,  Subcommittee 
staff  obtained  Information  at  the  Head- 
quarters. United  States  Army,  Europe,  which 
shows  that  this  command  is  now  facing  up 
to  the  problem  of  unrealistic  cost  factors  and 
has  begun  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  paper  prepared  by 
the  command  for  the  Subcommittee: 

"A  most  important  factor  In  policy  to 
assure  full  utilization  of  available  materiel 
in  support  of  world-wide  requirements  (ref- 
erence message  DA  767348,  28  May  1966)  lies 
In  the  expenditure  limitations  for  repair  of 
materiel  and  the  rate  of  labor  charges  utilized 
in  making  estimates  of  repair  at  the  initial 
inspection  of  the  equipment  to  decide  Its 
disposition 

"There  are  numerous  Army  Regulations 
outlining  repair  expenditure  Umlts.  AR  742- 
2300-1  is  an  example  and  applies  to  Tactical 
Wheeled  Vehicles.  These  same  regulations 
prescribe  policy  on  computing  costs  used  in 
estimating  repair  charges.  In  general,  there 
are  separate  regulations  for  a  category  of  ma- 
teriel. I.e.,  Tactical  Vehicles,  Engineer  Iteme. 
Signal  equipment,  etc 

"Tiie  policies  stated  in  USAREUR  as  to  the 
rate  used  In  estimating  repair  costs  have  not 
been  uniform.  In  the  case  of  Tactical 
Wheeled  Vehicles,  the  Army  Regulation  has 
been  Implemented  by  an  Ordnance  Corps 
Technical  Instructlori  in  1962  which  pre- 
scribes the  use  of  $5.00  per  man-hour.  The 
Army  regulation  actually  requires  the  act\ial 
labor  rate  including  overhead  to  be  used  If 
known  or  »6.00  per  man-hour  if  not.  The 
lack  of  a  umform  definition  of  overhead  Is 
USAREUR  plus  an  extremely  variable  rate 
structure  from  Installation  to  installation 
has  created  a  problem  In  cost  estimating  and 
has  promoted  the  use  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
$5  (X)  throughout  USAREUR. 

"Obviously  the  rate  used  in  cost  estimat- 
ing can  result  in  early  washout  of  the  equip- 
ment or  m  prolonging  Its  life. 

USAREUR  has  been  studying  this  situa- 
tion for  the  past  6  weeks  and  has  imtlated  a 
study  of  the  labor  rate  cost  structure  to  try 
to  develop  a  uniform  system  of  development 
of  overhead  and  to  eventually  strive  for  a 
uniformity  in  prescribing  this  rate  structure 
throughout  the  theater.  The  Comptroller 
Division  at  the  request  of  Materiel  Readiness 
has  moved  out  on  this  study. 

"DA  has  directed  in  Its  message  DA  771342, 
28  June  1966  that  actual  rates  be  utilized  for 
cost  estimating  for  commercial  vehicles,  engi- 
neer equipment,  and  materiels  handling 
equipment. 

"USAREUR  has  requested  DA  In  message 
33432.  5  July  1966  to  allow  a  90-day  extension 
In  order  that  we  may  more  accurately  pre- 
scribe a  umform  rate  structure  as  a  result  of 
the  above  mentioned  study." 

DISPOSAL      or      BQtnPMZNT     OVZKSCAS      WTTHOUT 
SCREEXINO  AGAIKST  REQUTREMENTS  ELSEWHERE 

The  Subcommittee's  hearings  In  May,  1966 
disclosed  that  over  1000  major  items  of 
equipment  such  as  cranes,  tractors  and  elec- 
tric generators  had  been  diapoaed  of  by  the 
military  services  in  Europe  without  first  re- 
porting such  Items  to  the  Inventory  control 
points  in  the  United  States.    This  precluded 
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Ui«  acreenlng  ot  such  Items  »galn*t  ezisUng 
nqulmncnta  of  other  oomnuuuli  In  tbe 
United  StAtes  and  In  Vletnun,  and  precluded 
the  retention  and  continued  uae  of  such 
Items  to  meet  critical  shortages.  Further, 
on  ICareh  29,  19M  an  Army  regulation-  was 
Issued  which  authorlaed  the  disposal  of  major 
Items  of  equipment  by  local  commanders 
0f?erseas  without  first  reporting  such  Items 
to  the  National  luTentory  Control  Points 
for  screening  against  other  valid  require- 
ments. The  adverse  effect  of  the  regulation 
was  discussed  In  the  May,  1946  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  and  Department  of  De- 
fense witnesses,  agreed  to  restudy  the  direc- 
tives. 

Bped&o  Instructions  have  now  been  Issued 
b7  the  Army  to  change  this  policy. 

The  Instructions  state  that: 

".  .  .  all  principle  Items,  regardless  of  ac- 
quisition cost,  age  or  condition,  will  be  re- 
ported for  disposition  Instructions  through 
supply  channels  to  the  Army  NICP  (National 
Inventory  Control  Point)  .  .  .  Principle 
Items  wUl  not  be  turned  Into  the  PDO  (Prop- 
erty DUpoaal  Office)  until  authorized  by  the 
Army  NICP." 

Tbe  Army  has  also  moved  to  screen  those 
major  items  of  equipment  still  being  held  In 
Army  depots  in  Europe  awaiting  dlspoeltlon 
which  had  not  been  previously  reported  to 
the  Army's  National  Inventory  Control 
Points.  Data  obtained  at  Headquarters, 
Communications  Zone,  United  States  Army, 
Europe,  by  the  Subcommittee  staff  showed 
that  this  screening  had  resulted  In  the  re- 
tention of  considerable  quantities  of  equip- 
ment which  others  would  have  been  disposed 
of.  Considerable  savings  will  come  from  this 
action  as  the  screening  continues. 
oxaroOAi.  or  bquipicxnt  bbcausx  of  ace,  kx- 

OABDI.XSS    of    TTSAGX    OS    OONDITIOK 

A  major  criticism  during  the  May,  1966 
hearings  Involved  the  automatic  disposal  by 
the  military  services  of  equipment  even 
though  It  bad  received  little  \iM  and  wa«  In 
good  condition.  Criteria  established  by  the 
military  services  sharply  limited  the  repair 
costs  which  could  be  Incurred  to  maintain 
equipment  as  such  equipment  became  older 
regardless  of  how  much  usage  the  equip- 
ment had  received. 

For  example,  dollar  limits  had  been  eatab- 
IlBlMd  for  vehicles,  construction  equipment 
eleetrlo  generators  and  other  types  of  equip- 
ment baaed  on  the  age  of  the  equipment.  If 
repair  costs  were  estimated  to  exceed  these 
limits,  the  equipment  was  disposed  of  regard - 
leer  of  usage  or  condition.  Large  quantities 
of  good  and  usable  eqtilpment  with  relatively 
little  usage  had  been  disposed  of  because  of 
strict  adherence  to  this  policy. 

The  Army's  new  Instructions  correct  this 
situation  by  providing  that: 

"In  determining  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  principal  Items  reported  as  uneconoml- 
oally  reparable,  NICP's  (National  Inventory 
Control  Points)  will  specifically  consider  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  equipment  and  the 
cost  factors  used  In  arriving  at  repair  costs. 
Prior  to  authorising  disposal  of  items,  NICP's 
will  Insure  that  such  action  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Oovemment  In  consideration 
of  overall  economy,  current  or  anticipated 
future  world-wide  requirements  for  like  or 
similar  Items,  asset  position,  technological 
changes,  repair  parts  supply  and  other  per- 
tinent faetars." 

I  consider  thaae  InstriKitlons  to  be  a  major 
step  in  the  direction  of  conserving  snd  utiliz- 
ing uaaful  equipment  In  tl(e  military  service 
inventories,  provided  It  is  effectively  Imple- 
mented. Adherence  to  these  Instructions 
should  prevent  the  disposal  of  eqiUpment 
soley  because  a  newer  model  with  little  or 
no  technological  Improvement  has  been  de- 
veloped, heeause  the  equipment  has  reached 
a  set  age  regardless  of  use  or  condition,  or 
because  unrealistic  coat  factors,  xised  In  de- 
termining that  the  equipment  was  uneco- 


nomlcally  reparable   were   accepted  at  face 
value. 

The  objectives  of  the  Subcommittee  In- 
vestigation will  have  been  Eubetantially  met 
If  these  InstrucUoas  are  effectively  carried 
out.  The  Subcommittee  plants  on  conduct- 
ing additional  visits  and  Inspections  In  the 
near  future  to  siscertaln  whether  these  new 
policy  guldellnee  art  being  carried  out  In  an 
effective  manner. 

NKXD  TO  SCREXN  KOLrTAXT  SUBPLUS  STOCKS 
ACQtnXED  BY  THX  ACIINCT  FOB  INTXRNATIONAI, 
DXVKLOPMETrr 

During  the  visit  to  AID  repair  facilities  in 
Eimape  and  the  Pat  East  In  the  latter  part 
of  1965  and  In  Match,  1966  I  became  con- 
vinced that  that  Agency  had  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  good  equlpraent  from  military  excess 
and  surplus  stocks  ^or  repair  and  shipment 
to  foreign  governments  under  the  economic 
assistance  program  "which  the  military  serv- 
ices should  not  havfe  disposed  of  but  which 
should  have  been  retained  and  utilized  to  fill 
critical  shortages  la  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 
On  returning  from  my  trip  to  the  Par  East  In 
March,  1966  and  after  obtaining  specific  data 
on  the  shortages  of  equipment  by  our  com- 
bat forces  In  Vietnam,  I  sent  you  a  message 
suggesting  that  you  screen  the  large  Inven- 
tory of  AID-acqufc-ed  stirplus  equipment 
against  the  needs  of  the  military  services  and 
reacquire  such  items  as  were  currently  In 
short  supply. 

Information  obtained  from  AID'S  Excess 
Prop)erty  Office  In  Europe  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  disclosed  that  about  »500.000  of 
equipment  had  been  Identified  as  being 
needed  and  was  In  the  process  of  being  re- 
turned to  military  inventories. 

lUPSOVElCXNT    IN     MbiNAGEMENT    OF    PROPERTY 
DISPOSALS    IN    OTREB    AREAS    REQUIRED 

The  visit  to  military  facilities  In  Europe 
by  Subcommittee  staff  disclosed  several  addi- 
tional matters  In  which  substantial  savings 
can  be  realized  If  prompt  action  Is  taken. 

1.  A  visit  to  a  number  of  Army  facilities 
disclosed  that  there  exists  a  widespread  prac- 
tice of  "cannlballzatlon"  of  major  end  Items 
befcwe  such  Items  are  disposed  of  which  In- 
volves stripping  pain*  and  components  from 
such  end  items.  This  is  done  to  obtain 
needed  parts  to  repair  the  Items  that  axe 
being  retained  by  the  military  services. 

We  found,  for  example,  that  M-serlee  vehi- 
cles had  been  stripped  of  engines,  transmis- 
sions, carburetors  end  other  major  compo- 
nents. The  remalntng  shells  had  little  value 
when  offered  for  sale  and  were  entirely  Inade- 
quate for  acquisition  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Developlnent  to  meet  the  needs 
of  countries  recelvtng  economic  assistance. 
Discussions  with  ree^nslble  officials  at  Head- 
quarters, Communltatlons  Zone,  U.S.  Army, 
Europe  and  data  obtained  from  these  officials 
disclosed  that  such  cannlballzatlon  had  not 
been  authorized.  Itlsts  of  parts  authorized 
for  cannlballzatlon  for  M-serlea  vehicles  had 
been  estebllshed  but  these  did  not  Include 
the  tyi>es  of  major  components  referred  to 
above. 

Further,  discussions  with  Air  Force  offi- 
cials responsible  for  redistribution  and  mar- 
keting activities  In  Surope.  which  include  the 
responsibility  for  disposal  of  all  Army  excess 
property  except  that  in  Prance,  revealed  that 
at  the  same  time  tBat  cannibalized  vehicles 
were  turned  over  to  them  for  dls[>oaal  by  the 
Army,  substantial  quantities  of  the  same 
parts  and  components  were  also  turned  In 
for  disposal  as  had  been  6trlp>ped  from  the 
cannibalized  vehiclefe. 

These  Air  Fca-cc  officials  furnished,  at  our 
request,  nxunerous  examples  of  vehicle  shells 
turned  In  for  dlspoeal,  at  the  same  time  the 
parts  were  also  dlspceed  of.  I  recognize  that 
stripping  a  vehicle  tt>  be  dlspoeed  of  to  obtain 
puts  to  repair  eqiApment  that  will  be  re- 
turned to  service  is  «n  approved  and  economi- 
cal procedure  especially  where  Insufficient  re- 
pair parts  are  availehle  from  stocks  on  hand. 


I  cannot  understand,  however,  why  tht 
Army's  supply  management  controls  is 
Europe  permit  thU  stripping  of  equipment 
parts  at  the  same  time  as  the  parts  are  being 
disposed  of  In  sepcu-ate  lota  as  surplus.  Tb* 
data  compiled  by  Air  Force  officials  are  en- 
cloeed  for  your  use  In  investigating  thi« 
matter. 

2.  Discussions  with  the  Commander,  Naval 
Forces,  Spain,  and  with  the  Commanding 
Officer,  Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  disclosed 
a  need  by  the  Navy  for  the  Items  which 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
had  acquired  from  military  excess  stocks  and 
had  repaired  for  shipment  to  countries  under 
the  economic  assistance  program.  For  ex- 
ample, we  noted  a  substantial  construction 
program  under  way  at  Rota  In  which  a  pri- 
vate contractor  was  utilizing  his  own  con- 
struction equipment  while  similar  equip- 
ment was  on  hand  ready  in  the  AID  hold- 
ing area  In  Rota.  Navy  officials  agreed  Uiat 
such  equipment,  if  it  was  made  avallabls 
to  them,  could  be  turned  over  to  the  con- 
struction contractor  as  Government-fur- 
nished equipment  with  commensurate  re- 
ductions In  contract  costs.  The  Navy  of- 
ficials pointed  out  other  instances  In  which 
AID-held  equipment  could  be  utilized 
These  officials  advised  us,  however,  that  un- 
der existing  policies  they  could  not  obtain 
needed  equipment  from  AID  Inventories *ven 
though  such  equipment  had  been  acquired 
by  AID  from  military  excesses. 

I  am  not  entirely  clear  as  to  why  this 
situation  elxsts. 

The  Navy  officials  with  whom  we  discussed 
tills  matter  agreed  that  they  received  llstB 
of  excess  property  from  other  military  serf- 
Ices  In  Eurof)e  before  such  excesses  were  dis- 
posed of  and  could  acquire  It  before  AID 
did.  Apparently  they  were  reluctant  to  do 
so  because  they  did  not  have  the  capability 
to  send  qualified  personnel  to  the  sites  In 
Europe  where  the  excesses  were  being  held  to 
Inspect  the  equipment,  to  determine  whether 
It  was  economically  repairable  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  shipment  to  Navy  facilities 
where  It  could  be  repaired  and  put  Into 
service.  AID  has  established  such  capability 
In  both  Europe  and  the  Par  East,  and,  as  you 
know,  have  been  acquiring  very  large  quan- 
tities of  military  excesses  which  it  has  had 
repaired  oversecis. 

I  can  readily  Imagine  that  many  military 
commanders  perusing  lists  of  excess  property 
would  be  reluctant  to  acquire  such  property 
even  If  it  were  needed  because  of  their  In- 
ability to  establish  whether  It  Is  economical 
to  repair  the  Items,  their  lack  of  repair  capa- 
bility and  the  general  tendency  to  requisi- 
tion new  replacement  Items.  I  hesitate. 
however,  to  make  any  firm  recommendatlona 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem  without  fur- 
ther study. 

You  many  want  to  consider  as  an  interim 
measure,  however.  Initiating  discussions  with 
AID  leading  to  arrangements  whereby  the 
Department  of  Defense  could  obtain,  as  a 
routine  matter,  lists  of  equipment  AID  has 
acquired  from  military  surplus  stocks  and 
which  It  has  repaired,  before  it  ships  the 
equipment  to  foreign  governments.  These 
lists  could  be  circulated  to  the  subordinate 
commands  In  each  theater  and  needed  Items 
could  be  reacquired  from  AID  stocks. 

On  a  more  long-range  basis  there  Is  an 
apparent  need  for  strengthening  the  redis- 
tribution and  marketing  functions  In  Europe, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  to  provide  for  the 
centralized  screening  of  excess  Items  for  need 
and  to  determine  whether  such  Items  an 
economically  reparable.  If  such  function 
could  be  combined  with  the  capability  to  un- 
dertake repairs  on  usable  and  needed  equip- 
ment, it  is  Ukely  that  very  large  quanatiw 
of  excess  eqtilpment  now  being  disposed  oi 
would  be  retained  for  further  use  by  the  taUi- 
tary  services. 
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In  this  connection,  you  may  want  to  con- 
sider the  need  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  an  organization  similar  to  that  which 
AID  has  established.  AID'S  Excess  Property 
Office  is  doing  a  very  effective  job  In  acquir- 
ing military  excess  equipment  and  repairing 
It  at  very  moderate  coets.  A  Department  of 
Defense  agency  In  each  of  the  overseas  com- 
mands might  well  be  able  to  effect  the  utlU- 
Mtlon  through  appropriate  screening  and 
Inspection  techniques  and  through  repair 
capability  of  items  of  equipment  which  are 
now  being  disposed  of  which  Individual  mili- 
tary commanders  need  but  which  they  are 
new  reluctant  to  acquire. 

3.  As  you  know,  my  primary  focus  has  been 
to  point  out  opportunities  for  greater  utili- 
sation of  useful  property  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Of  equal  concern  to  me  Is  the 
need  of  State  health,  education  and  civil 
defense  agencies  for  the  kind  of  property 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  Inevitably 
finds  excess  to  its  needs.  In  this  respect  I  am 
concerned  that  AID'S  rapidly-growing  pro- 
gram for  acquiring  military'  surpluses  will 
cause  lurther  serious  Inroads  In  the  quan- 
tities available  to  State  agencies.  The  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  have  received  Indicate  a 
great  need  for  the  type  of  equipment  and 
supplies  which  are  surplus  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  economic  aid  program  to  foreign 
governments  should  not  benefit  through  the 
acquisition  of  valuable  surplus  property  at 
the  expense  of  local  agencies  and  Institutions 
in  our  own  country. 

I  would  like  you  to  consider,  therefore  the 
return  to  the  United  States  of  property  con- 
sidered excees  In  an  overseas  theater  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  so  that  the  needy 
State  agencies  might  have  a  fair  chance  of 
acquiring  any  items  not  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  might  prove  to 
be  especially  feasible  where  ships  carrying 
supplies  to  our  forces  overseas  are  returning 
with  empty  or  partially  empty  bottoms. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on-the 
.oregolng  matters  after  vou  have  had  time 
to  study  them. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Senator  Ernest  Gbuij^ing. 

Chairman. 
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POPULATION.       RESOURCES,       AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
i  ,  Nation's  most  distinguished 
^^°  ^^'  ^^-  Harrison  Brown,  recently 
Maressed  the  American  Institute  of 
f^chologlcal  Sciences  at  College  Park 
MQ..  on  the  theme  "Population,  Re- 
sources, and  Technology." 

Speaking    on    August    15,    1966.    Dr 
Brown  said: 

J^^l  "^^^  ^^  '''^'^  *^e  growth  of  world 
S  H^'' .'°  '"^^"^^  *°  ^^^'^  mankind  ii 
ao^ir.  "'  *^^  situation  .  .  .  catastrophe 
the  f«.t  .k"''^';""''^'''*^-  We  are  faced  by 
Slni  1^  M'°  '*'"»^  "K*°"«  °^  the  world 
Sei^Pn  P^'^^ctlo'^    "e   being   more 

thTreMm  t?  ^'  '""«^«^  population  with 
«tual  r^i„  l^"*  ^*  "*  "°'^  experiencing 
uJn m  m"^"°"'J"  ^"  ^P"-^  ^°«i  produc- 

^al^eady  h^°"^  '"^  '"^'^^  ^'^^  ^°^'^ 

yt^ZT^^^""^'  ^  ^^^  unanimous  con- 
«nt  that  Dr.  Brown's  thoughtful  state- 

Krd     ^'*"'*'*  **  '^'^  ^^"^  ^   "^« 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

S»r'  ?t^'^  ^  ^  P'-i"^"*  in  the 
""CORD,  as  follows: 
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PoPUtATION,      RXSOCiraSS,     AND      TXCHNOLOGT 

( By  Harrison  Brown ) 
(Prepared  remarks  for  the  plenary  symposium 
"Human  Population  Growth  andthe  Qual- 
ity of  Life"  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences.  College  Park,  Md.,  Aug.  15,  1966) 
In  1954  the  United  Nations  estimated  that 
by   1980  the  population  of  the  world  would 
He  between  3.3  and  4.0  billion  persons  and 
It  gave  3.6  blUlon  as  the  moet  likely  figure. 
By  1965  the  population  had  alreadv  reached 
3.3  bUllon  and  the  United  Nations  demogra- 
phers were  estimating  that   the   1980  world 
population    would    lie    between    4.1    and    4  5 
billion,  with  a  medium  of  4.3  billion      Thus 
in  the  span  of  but  a  decade  the  estimate  for 
the    most    likely    population    in    1980    was 
moved  upward  by  about  20  percent. 

This  substantial  change  In  estimate  re- 
sulted directly  from  the  fact  that  the  world 
rate  of  population  Increase  has  Itself  In- 
creased to  levels  considerably  higher  than 
were  deemed  plausible  In  the  early  1950b 
During  the  last  hall-centurv  the  rate  of 
population  Increase  has  more 'than  doubled 
moving  from  somewhat  less  than  one  per- 
cent per  year  to  2.1  percent  per  year  today 
It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease might  grow  eventually  to  about  three 
percent  per  year,  corresponding  to  a  doubling 
of  world  population  every  23  years. 

Todpy  the  popiUatlon  of  human  beings  is 
someifhat  over  3.3  billion  persons  Projec- 
tions blade  on  the  basis  of  plausible  extrap- 
olations of  the  rate  of  population  Increase 
indicate  that  world  population  might  well 
grow  to  about  1^  billion  bv  the  turn  of  the 
next  aentury  only  34  years  from  now. 

In  IBSO  many  studenU  of  the  population - 
resource  situation  concluded  that  a  major 
world  catastrophe  was  In  the  making  To- 
day when  we  view  the  growth  of  world  popu- 
lation in  relation  to  what  mankind  is  doing 
about  the  situation,  that  catastrophe  ap- 
pears  «  near-certainty.  We  are  faced  by  the 
fact  that  in  large  regions  of  the  world  gains 
in  food  production  are  being  more  than  eaten 
up  by  Increased  population  with  the  result 
that  vte  are  now  experiencing  actual  reduc- 
tions ih  per  capita  food  production  in  many 
nations  In  which  most  people  are  already- 
hungry.  Further,  with  respect  to  other  as- 
pects of  economic  development,  increased 
rates  of  economic  growth  are  being  in  sub- 
stanual  part  wiped  out  by  increased  rates  of 
population  growth. 

Time  does  not  permit  our  going  Into  the 
reason*  for  these  ominous  changes  In  anv 
detail  today.  Instead.  I  would  like  to  con- 
fine mjr  remarks  to  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning steps  the  more  economically  well-off 
nation*  might  take  In  the  all-too-short  time 
that  U  still  available.  I  feel  Justified  In  do- 
ing so  for  what  we  do  or  don't  do  !n  this 
regard  is  certainly  bound  to  have  profound 
effect  Upon  the  quality  of  human  life. 

Clearly  an   Unprovement  In  the  situation 
would  result  were  we  to  decrease  the  rate  of 
population  growth.     Equally  clearly  an  im- 
proved situation  would  result  were  we  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  economic  development  In- 
cluding food  production.    What  many  of  us 
have  failed  to  appreciate  fully,  however,  It, 
that  these  two  factors  are  strongly  coupled 
We  have  thought  so  much  in  terms  of  the 
potential   magic   that   could   be   wrought   bv 
the    "perfect    contraceptive"    that    we    have 
failed  to  appreciate  that.  In  the  absence  of  a 
greatly  Improved  economic  situation  in  the 
poorer  regions  of  the  world,  it  U  doubtful 
that    even    the    most    perfect    contraceptive 
Imaginable  would  have  a  truly  major  effect. 
Oversimplified.    Indian    families    must    have 
some  reftsonable  assurance  of  security  In  old 
age  befcH-e  they  are  Ukely  to  use  a  contracep- 
tive, no  matter  how  perfect  It  might  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  cost  and  convenience. 


I  hope  that  I  am  not  misunderstood  con- 
cerning this  point.    I  believe  that  accelerated 
research  on  human  fertility  is  essential.    We 
need  better  contraceptive  technlquee  and  we 
need   to   understand   far   better   than   we  do 
now   the  cultural  problems  Involved  In   the 
Individual  decisions  to  limit  famUy  size.    Al- 
most all  of  us  applaud  the  recent  relaxation 
within  our  own  government  and  others  which 
permits  greater  freedom  in  discussing  con- 
traceptive techniques,  in  carrying  out  edu- 
cational programs  concerning  birth  control 
and   in   helping   with   the   establishment   of 
population  policies.    This  change  of  attitude 
has  been  terribly  important.     I  simply  wish 
to  underscore  the  fact  that  while  aU  of  this 
Is  necessary  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient.    We 
cannot  look  upon  contraception  as  a  panacea 
which,  if  only  the  churches  and  the  politi- 
cians approve,  will  enable  us  qvUckly  and  In- 
expensively  to  Unprove  the  world's  lot.     To 
repeat,  techniques  of  birth  control  can  help 
enormously,  but  only  If  coupled  with  sus- 
tained economic  development  at  a  rate  which 
Is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world  are  experiencing 
today. 

Economic  development  can  be  likened  to 
a  vast  fabric  of  interwoven  threads  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  all  of  which  are  necessary  yet 
none  of  which  by  Itself  is  sufficient!  To 
mention  but  a  few  of  the  more  obvious 
components,  economic  development  involves 
the  evaluation  and  development  of  land  and 
mineral  resources,  the  construction  and 
operation  of  p>ower  plants  and  factories,  the 
Improvement  and  expansion  of  farming,  the 
•development  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications systems,  the  construction  of 
housing,  the  development  of  systems  of  edu- 
cation, as  weU  as  the  elimination  of  certain 
political,  social  and  cultural  institutions, 
the  modification  of  others  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  still  others. 

Here,  as  In  the  case  of  birth  control,  we 
must  beware  of  the  "quick  fix",  the  gimmick, 
the  magic  solution.  Too  often  we  have 
looked  to  land  reform  or  to  increased  fer- 
tilizer production  or  to  the  desalting  of  water 
as  being  'cure-aUs"  for  agricultural  iUnesses. 
Similarly  It  does  UtUe  good  to  educate 
people  unless  their  talenu  can  be  put  to  use; 
nor  is  it  useful  to  buUd  complex  factories 
unless  there  are  adequately  trained  persons 
avallsible  to  operate  them.  Brlefiy,  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  poorer  nations 
requires  massive,  sustained  and  balanced 
efforts  over  a  broad  front.  Unfortunately 
the  efforts  thus  far  have  not  been  massive 
enough,  nor  have  they  been  sustained,  nor 
have   they   been   adequately   balanced. 

It  Is  absolutely  clear  that  the  poorer  na- 
tions cannot,  without  help,  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  vlclotis  circle  In  which  they 
now  And  themselves.  That  help  must  come 
predominantly  from  the  industrial  oountrlee 
of  Western  Europe,  North  America  and  the 
western  Pacific  which,  with  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  population  produce  and 
consume  more  than  one-half  the  world's 
product  At  present,  aid  from  these  nations 
remains  at  about  te  billion  a  year. 

George  D.  Woods.  President  of  the  World 
Bark  estimates  that  about  »3  to  »4  bUUon 
more  of  development  finance  could  be  effec- 
tively used  by  the  developing  countries  at 
the  present  time.  As  tUne  goes  by  con- 
siderably more  even  than  this  could  be 
absorbed.  He  stresses  that  the  capacity  of 
the  Industrial  nations  to  provide  aid  also  Is 
rising  and  points  out  that  the  national  In- 
come In  these  areas  is  Increasing  at  the  rate 
of  $40  to  $50  blUlon  a  year. 

We  are  faced,  however,  by  the  sad  fact  that 
for  the  past  five  years  aid  contributions  from 
these  countries  have  remained  sUtlc.  In- 
deed, as  a  proportion  of  their  Incomes,  aid 
contributions  have  decreased  from  0.8  per- 
cent to  0.6  percent. 
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The  kmouiit  of  aasistanc*  tb«  Induatrl&I 
countrtM  are  providing  for  tbe  developing 
countrlM  la  far  indeed  from  being  oom- 
toMicurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  ciiila 
which  confront*  lU.  In  the  caae  of  the 
Qnlted  State*  a  part  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  own  contribution  sterna  from  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  our  Ckingreaa  to  fully  recog- 
nlaa  the  aeirlouaneaa  of  the  situation  and  take 
appropriate  action  to  place  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  aid  on  as  sound  and  continuing 
a  bula  as  our  defense  organisation.  Most 
of  ua  would  agree  that  It  would  be  far 
easier  to  use  economic  and  technical  aid  to 
prevent  new  crises  than  to  wait  until  crises 
appear  and  then  resort  to  military  force. 

Certainly  a  nation  which  can  afford  to 
spend  $A0  billion  annually  for 'defense  and 
•6  billion  annually  for  space  and  which  has 
a  rapidly  rising  per  capita  Income  ought  not 
sbrlnk  from  thinking  In  terms  of  XJS.  aid 
expenditures  which  are  twa  three,  five  or 
even  ten  tlmea  greater  than  our  preaent  ex- 
penditure of  about  93  billion  annually.  Nor 
should  we  look  upon  such  massive  Injections 
of  aid  overseas  as  gifts.  Quite  apart  from 
tbe  effects  of  Euch  Investments  on  economic 
growth  overseas,  were  they  properly  handled 
they  could  also  have  an  accelerating  effect 
upon  our  own  economy.  The  production  of 
electrical  generators,  steel  plants  and  farm 
machinery  for  shipment  overseas  could  keep 
our  own  people  employed  much  as  the 
production  of  mlUtary  equipment  does  at  the 
present  time. 

If  aid  programs  are  to  be  aucceasful  we 
muat  appreciate  the  need  for  continuity  and 
we  must  appreciate  the  tln«e-scale  involved. 
The  economies  of  the  poorer  countries  can- 
not be  brought  up  to  reasonable  levels  over- 
night. The  changing  of  cultural  and  politi- 
cal patterns  requires  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Indeed,  In  our  planning  It  Is  essential  that 
we  think  In  terms  of  10,  25  and  even  60  years. 

Today  In  the  face  of  Congressional  atti- 
tudes, programs  are  started,  then  often 
stopped  without  being  given  a  reasonable 
chance.  Peraonnel  turnover  Is  rapid.  It  Is 
extrwnely  difficult  to  maintain  any  real  con- 
tinuity either  of  programs  or  people.  More 
than  in  any  area  of  government  activity  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  the  attitudes  of  Con- 
greM  Inhibit  the  Initiation  of  Imaginative 
and  creative  programs.  Squally  Important, 
It  la  difficult  to  plan  ahead  on  a  time-scale 
apprecUbly  longer  than  the  magical  two- 
year  Congreeslonal  cycle.  There  are  bo  many 
preasurea  In  the  direction  of  making  a  good 
shoving  within  a  short  time,  our  aid  efforts 
have  tended  to  emphasize  short-term  proj- 
ects at  the  expense  of  long-term  efforts.  As 
a  remit,  our  over-all  ahowlng  during  the  laft 

two  decades  has  been  remarkably  poor,  par- 
ticularly when  compared  with  the  need.  I 
often  feel  that  If  we  had  taken  at  least  a 
twenty-year  view  of  the  problem  when  we 
fliBt  started  our  asslstanoe  effort!  abroad, 
they  would  now  be  much  further  ahead  than 
they  actually  are. 

The  problem  of  adequate  balance  In  our 
aid  efforts  Is  equally  critical.  A  banker 
tends  to  think  In  banker's  terms;  an  agrlcxil- 
tnrallst  tends  to  think  In  terms  of  agricul- 
ture; an  educator  tends  to  think  In  terms  of 
education.  As  a  result  of  the  tugging  and 
hauling,  our  aid  programs  In  some  countries 
arc  often  analogous  to  the  proverbial  horae 
which  was  designed  by  a  committee  and 
which  tamed  out  to  be  a  giraffe. 

Here  I  would  like  to  stress  that  our  Agency 
for  International  Development  la  Itaelf  far 
leaa  to  blame  for  theae  troubiea  than  Is  our 
Congress.  I  >know  many  dedicated  selfless 
men  m  the  orgaBlaatlon  who  work  day  and 
night  trying  to  keep  essential  programs  go- 
ing and  to  make  sense  of  a  situation  the 
magnitude  of  which  dtills  the  senses.  But 
the  organisation  and  Its  predecessors  have 
been  beaten,  trampled  upon  and  derided  to 
.  such  an  extent  over  the  years,  I  sometimes 
wonder  that  it  la  able  to  function  at  aU.    In- 


deed, I  find  it  little  abort  of  amazing  that  It 
la  still  able  to  carry  out  meaningful 
programs. 

Economic  development  can  be  effectively 
blocked  at  any  one  of  numerous  points  by 
failure  to  fully  anticipate  needs.  The  econ- 
omy of  a  given  nation  might  improve  with 
breath  taking  speed,  cnly  to  be  halted  by  a 
lack  of  trained  man{>ower  able  to  assiune 
supervisorial  positions. 

Agricultural  produestlon  might  increase  at 
a  satisfactory  rate,  only  to  be  halted  by  lack 
of  adeq\iate  agricultural  research  We  must 
always  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  missing  nail 
which  might  lead  to  oiu'  losing  the  shoe,  the 
horse,  the  king  and  eventually  the  war 

I  would  now  like  to  take  advantage  of  being 
with  a  group  of  fellow-sclentlsts  to  draw  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  "nails"  which  has  been 
almost  completely  absent  from  most  coun- 
try development  programs.  This  missing 
nail  Is  the  development  of  adequate  indige- 
nous sclentlflc-technoioglcal  competence. 

As  a  thation  develtps  economically  It  is 
certain  to  be  faced  by  a  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems of  a  technical  nature  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  country.  If  tboee  problems  are  to  be 
solved,  the  nation  must  have  available  its 
own  group  of  applied  scientists,  its  own  fa- 
cilities for  research  and  development  and 
administrative  organiBations  which  will  en- 
able Industry  and  gevernment  to  mobilize 
research  efforts  effectively.  This  "problem- 
fiolvlng  competence"  must  be  backed  by 
competent  scientific  and  engineering  staffs  In 
the  universities  and  by  a  research  tradition 
and  a  scientific  attitude.  It  must  also  be 
backed  by  an  appreciation  within  the  govern- 
ment Itself  of  the  need  to  support  and  nur- 
ture scientific  activity. 

Unfortunately,  the  Heed  for  this  "problem- 
solving  competence"  Is  often  completely  ig- 
nored— It  being  more  or  less  tacitly  assumed 
that  technology  can  be  transferred  Intact 
and  that  should  protdems  arise  they  can  be 
solved  In  Europe  or  in  the  United  Slates.  Yet 
It  would  appear  obvious  that  the  technical 
problems  of  developing  the  Amazon  basin 
must  of  necessity  be  solved  in  Brazil;  they 
certainly  can't  be  solfled  in  Iowa. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  poorer  nations  will 
place  a  tremendous  train  upon  the  earth's 
available  resources.  We  have  seen  that  by 
the  yesu-  2000  the  population  of  the  world 
might  well  grow  to  7^fc  billion  persons,  about 
6  billion  of  whom  wlB  be  living  In  the  pres- 
ently underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
If  by  some  miracle  aO  these  persons  were  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  living  now 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
we  would  need  to  extlact  from  the  earth  over 
60  billion  tons  of  Iren,  one  billion  tons  of 
copper,  an  equal  amount  of  lead,  over  600 
million  tons  of  zinc  and  nearly  100  million 
tons  of  tin  In  addition  to  huge  quantities  of 
other  substances.  Tlese  quantities  are  sev- 
eral hundred  times  the  present  world  annual 
rBtes  of  production.  Their  extraction  would 
virtually  deplete  the  earth  of  all  hlgh-forade 
mineral  resources  and  would  necessitate  our 
living  off  the  leanest  of  earth  substances :  the 
waters  of  the  sea  and  Ordinary  rock. 

Although  depletion  of  the  earth's  burled 
high-grade  resources,  should  be  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  ua  all,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  immediate  threat  aor  Is  it  an  Insurmount- 
able problem.  Olven  the  necessary  tech- 
nology, which  I  am  oonvinced  can  be  devel- 
oped, the  earth  has  ample  resources  to  en- 
able persons  the  worlfi  over  to  lead  abundant 
lives,  even  were  the  population  to  grow  event- 
ually to  a  considerably  higher  level  than 
that  now  antlcip>ate4  in  the  year  2000  In 
principle  we  can  feeC.  cloth  and  support  a 
population  of.  say,  10  billion  persons,  at  a 
reasonably  high  level  of  consumption  for  an 
indefinitely  long  period  of  time 

Our  basic  problem,  reallv.  Is  not  that  of 
supporting  comfortably  tbe  diatreaslngly 
large  numbers  of  people  who  we  now  know 


will  inevitably  inhabit  the  earth  in  the 
decades  ahead.  I  am  convinced  that  tech- 
nically this  can  be  done.  Our  basic  prob- 
lem ifi  that  of  getting  from  here  to  there 
successfully  with  a  minimum  of  chaos  and 
human  suffering.  We  are  called  upon  to 
make  the  most  dlf&cult  transition  the  com- 
munity of  man  has  yet  been  called  upon  to 
make — that  of  bringing  birth  rates  in  bal- 
ance with  rapidly  lowering  death  rates  on  a 
world-wide  scede.  At  tbe  same  time  we  are 
called  upon  to  rapidly  improve  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  world's  people.  Although 
this  transition  Is  feasible  from  a  techno- 
logical point  of  view,  it  nUght  well  turn  out 
to  be  Impossible  politically. 

Here  Indeed  is  the  great  potential  tragedy 
of  our  age!  Our  science  and  our  technology 
have  given  us  the  power  to  create  a  world 
in  which  virtually  all  people  can  lead  free 
and  abundant  lives.  We  have  the  power  to 
create  a  civilization  as  yet  undreamed  cl  In 
Its  beauty  and  Its  accomplishments.  Yet 
somehow  we  can't  seem  to  organize  ourselves 
to  use  that  power  effectively  to  solve  man- 
kind's basic  problems. 

Will  future  generations  point  to  oxirs  as 
that  which  made  possible  the  realization  of 
this  higher  level  of  human  culture?  Or  will 
they  point  to  ours  as  the  generation  which 
failed  humanity  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  its  history? 

I  fear  that  there  is  no  middle  ground. 


THE  NUMBERS  GAME-CONTINUED 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  in  some  rather  whimsical  re- 
marks about  how  numbers  are  coming 
to  dominate  our  lives,  I  soiight  to  illus- 
trate my  point — among  other  ways— by 
saying  that  even  mailing  a  letter  to  a  boy 
in  Vietnam  required  numbers  for  his 
organization,  his  APO  and  his  ZIP  code. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  that  this  is  in  error.  Ac- 
cording to  Post  Office  Services  Publica- 
tlon(«WT.-167.  10-1-65,  issue  895  and  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Circular  65-1,  and 
in  compliance  with  paragraph  26,  AR 
65-75,  I  am  pleased  to  correct  the 
record  to  show  that  one  does  not  need 
both  an  APO  number  and  a  ZIP  code 
number. 

The  above  cited  Army  circular  provides 
under  the  title  "Concept,"  that: 

The  concept  incorporates  the  Zip  Cod* 
system  and  the  present  APO  numbering  sys- 
tem Into  a  single.  Integrated  flve-dlglt  ZIP- 
APO  number  code.  This  is  desirable  In  that 
APO  mall  so  addressed  will  then  meet  the 
requirements  for  electronic  sorting  by  optical 
scanners. 

This  information  appears  in  a  publica- 
tion known  as  TAGO  379-A — September 
750-467-64. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  M.  McMillan. 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  the 
Bureau  of  Operations— ZIP  code  20260— 
for  calling  this  to  my  attention. 


DRUM  AND  BUGLE  CORPS  STRESS 
YOUTHFUL  DISCIPLINE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
1  million  Americana  participate  in  drum 
and  bugle  corps  activities.  More  ttian 
100,000  youngsters  spend  several  hours  a 
week  rehearsing  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
poUshed  eflaciency  for  which  they  are  so 
Justly  famed.  These  activities  not  only 
provide  a  healthy  and  worthwhile  pas- 
time for  many  yoimgsters  but  they  help 
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to  enliven  many,  many  parades  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1W4  I  was  happy  to  Introduce  a 
joint  congressional  resolution  which  set 
aside  the  last  week  of  August  to  com- 
memorate the  fine  work  being  done  by 
drum  and  bugle  corps.     Once  again  we 
are  celebrating  National  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  Week.   I  am  delighted  to  note  that 
Wisconsin  has  amply  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  pastime.    The  Lake  Band 
of  Cudahy,  Wis.,  is  coming  to  Washing- 
ton to  participate  in  the  national  march 
band  championship  title  which  it  won 
l&st  year  in  Portland.  Oreg.    This  week 
tile  American  Legion  is  holding  its  an- 
nual competition  and  many  Wisconsin 
groups  will  be  represented — aipong  them, 
the  Racine  Explorers,  the  Boys  of  '76,  the 
Imperials  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  the  Madi- 
son Explorer  Scouts.    I  wish  all  of  these 
youngsters  the  best  of  luck  in  the  contest. 
Few  people  can  resist  a  parade.    Like 
the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,  drum  and 
bugle  corps  in  every  State  continue  to 
draw  ever  larger  crowds  of  youngsters 
and  oldsters  alike.    I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  participants  and  group  lead- 
ers of  the  various  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
especially  for  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
discipline  and  patriotism  they  Instill  In 
an  increasing    number    of    our    young 
people. 
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HAWAH'S  PARTICIPATION  IN   IITH 
PACIFIC  SCIENCE  CONGRESS 

Mr,  PONG.  Mr.  President,  7  years  ago 
this  week.  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
claimed Hawaii  the  50th  State  of  the 
Union,  With  each  passing  year,  Hawaii 
as  a  full-fledged  State  has  realized  more 
ofthe  anticipated  advantages  of  state- 
hood—advantages not  only  for  herself 
but  for  our  Nation  and  for  her  place  in 
the  vast  Pacific  basin  where  one-half  of 
the  world's  population  live. 

Among  her  many  contributions  in  the 
political,  commercial,  cultural,  and  edu- 
cational fields,  Hawaii  points  with  pride 
w  her  role  as  a  community  which  has 
developed  and  attracted  a  sizable  num- 
oer  of  able  and  eminent  scientists.  This 
lact  IS  underscored  this  week  at  the  11  th 
fi^n  ^  ?^ie"ce  Congress  in  Toyko  where 
6.000  delegates  from  more  than  53  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  the  Americas,  Asia. 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  are  convened. 

an^.n^'l '^°""^^^"'  °f  330  scientists 
WrJ.  families  is  reported  to  be  the 
f ^  contingent  from  one  community 
^nn.JT^^'^^'^  *^  <^^e  Congress.  Sci- 
enUsts  from  Hawaii  will  take  a  leading 

StoKi  P™8™«i  and  present  a  con- 
swerable  number  of  papers. 

Rolanrt'^^J'^"'"*  ^*  "^«  Congress  is  Dr. 

^^«^c^°"°^^"  ^^^  a  member  of 
bodv  nf  ft^if"*^^  Council,  the  executive 

Sh  Li)f  \^''^''  ®*=*«"«  Association 
Which  conducts  the  Congresses. 

frS.n'?^';  ^  *^"  attention  to  the  Con- 
Kr  *",^^°M^  Tokyo  and  to  note 
mSl     ^""^  participation  in  It.  I  ask 

In  t?Sl°  f^°  t^'^cles  Which  appeared 
18  ]^fi  ^?"^"  Star-Bulletin  of  August 
lulu  aSv^*?  ^°^.^"  ^^"<=>e  in  the  Hono- 
Advertiser  of  August  19,  1966. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
asfoDows: 

[Front    the    Honolulu    Advert isex     Aug     19 

1966] 
Hawau  Schntists  Wn-L  Takx  Pa«t  in  Tokyo 
I  SCIENCZ   CoNcaxss 

'        (By  Jamee  Cunningham) 

Island  BclentlBta,  armed  with  freah  findings 
on  suhjects  ranging  rrom  Oklnawan  history 
to  the  thickness  of  the  Earth's  crust  tmder 
Hawaii,  departed  yesterday  lor  Tokyo. 

They  are  HawaUan  Academy  of  Sclencea 
members  who  wlU  present  papers  at  the  11th 
Paclflo  Science  Congress  scheduled  to  open 
Monday  In  Tokyo, 

Headed  by  Dr.  Louis  G.  Nlckell,  president 
of  the  academy,  and  Dr.  Roland  W.  Force, 
director  of  the  Bishop  Museum  and  member 
of  the  15-man  Pacific  Science  Council,  a 
party  of  144  scientists  and  their  families 
boarded  a  chartered  jetliner  for  the  trans- 
pacific filght  at  6:30  p.m, 

TTiey  were  preceded  by  an  advance  group 
of  64  on  Monday  and  will  be  foUowed  to- 
morrow by  another  charter  flight  with  130 
aboard. 

They  will  both  preside  over  and  participate 
in  the  symposiums  to  be  held  for  two  weeks 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Tokyo. 
Although  most  of  their  papers  are  not  yet 
In  final  form,  here  is  a  sampling  of  what  they 
will  talk  about : 

Dr,  Shunzo  Sakamaki,  a  UH  professor  of 
history  for  30  years,  will  document  a  case  for 
believing  that  the  first  dynasty  in  Okinawa 
was  founded  In  1186  by  a  major  military 
group  from  Japan,  after  Its  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Dannoura. 

"I  believe  that  I  can  prove  that  the  people 
of  the  ByukyuB  are  much  closer  to  the  main- 
stream of  Japanese  history  than  manv  people 
think,"  Sakamaki  said  . 

Nlckell  said  he  would  preside  over  a  sym- 
posium which  would  deal  with  such  challeng- 
ing subjects  as  the  production  of  anti-cancer 
plants  through  tissue  culture — n  svEtem 
several  hundred  times  faster  than  by  "culti- 
vation. 

Dr,  Ofiylord  R.  Miller,  a  DH  oceanographer, 
said  he  would  review  the  progress  made  in 
tidal  wave  research  by  a  group  on  the  Manoa 
campus.  The  project  Is  financed  by  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Dr.  E.  Alison  Kay  said  she  would  present 
evidence  to  how  insular  shellfish  life  Is  In 
Hawaii. 

Dr.  Doak  C.  Cox,  a  UH  geologist,  said  he 
would  report  that  the  U.S.  has  greatly  im- 
proved its  tidal  wave  warning  system  since 
the  last  Pacific  Science  Congress  in  Honolulu 
in  1961. 

UH  Oceanographer  Vernon  E.  Brock  said 
he  would  share  the  fruits  of  investigations 
made  in  Island  waters  last  year  from  Inside 
a  research  submarine. 

"We  found  a  relationship  between  the  oc- 
currence of  fish  and  the  topography  of  the 
ocean  bottom,"  he  said.  "At  night,  the  fish 
tended  to  come  up  toward  the  surface  and 
drift  towards  shore.  When  they  tried  to  go 
down  in  the  daytime  they  would  hit  bottom 
and  accimiulate." 

Force  said  he  would  deliver  a  discourse  on 
"the  anatomy  of  a  museum  "  Also,  he  said, 
he  hopea  In  Tokyo  to  establish  a  Pacific  As- 
sociations of  Musetims  to  serve  as  a  medium 
of  communications  among  such  Institutions. 

Dr,  Samuel  A.  Sher,  a  nematologlst  now  at 
the  University  of  California,  said  he  would 
participate  in  dlsctisslons  of  worms  with  top 
Japanese  scientist*  In  the  field. 

Sher  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
when  here  Investigating  vanda  orchid  dis- 
eases In  1953. 

tJH  soli  physiologist  Dr.  Paul  C  Ekern  said 
he  would  outline  findings  as  to  why  It  Lakes 
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only  one  tenth  as  much  water  to  grow  pine- 
apple as  It  does  sucar  cane. 

Robert  L.  Charnell,  a  former  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  here, 
said  he  would  talk  about  workings  of  the 
currents  and  dynamics  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Flske  of  the  Hawaii  Volcano 
Observatory  said  his  paper  would  compare 
submarine  rock  found  off  the  U.S.  with  simi- 
lar well-preserved  formations  in  Japanese 
waters. 

David  P  Hill,  a  fellow  observatory  seis- 
mologist, said  he  would  show  that  the 
Earth's  crust  under  the  Big  Island  U  not 
much  thicker  than  It  is  under  the  open 
oce.in . 

Dr.  George  P  WooUard.  director  of  the 
UH  Institute  of  Geophysics,  said  he  would 
read  four  papers,  including  one  about  geo- 
physical reasons  why  New  Guinea  tends  to 
pull  satelUtes  out  of  orbit. 


[From  tbe  HonoliUu  Star-BuUetln.  Aug.  18, 

1808] 

Three   Hundred   and   Thiktt   Islandess   TO 

Attend  Sciei«c«  Congbzbs/IN  Tokto 

(By  Helen  Altonn) 

Hawaii's  preeminent  scientific  role  in  the 

Pacific  will  be   reflected  at  a  conference  of 

more  than  6.000  delegates  opening  Monday 

In  Japan. 

Over  53  countries  and  areas  In  the  Amer- 
icas, Asia.  Europe  and  UtM  Pacific  will  attend 
the  nth  Pacific  Science  Congress. 

It  wUl  be  the  largest  event  in  the  history 
of  the  congresses,  which  originated  In  Hon- 
olulu In  1920. 

Hawaii  was  hoet  to  the  10th  gathering 
attended  by  8.500  persons  In  IMl— and  is 
expected  to  have  the  biggest  oonUngent  at 
the  coming  sessions. 

About  330  scientists  and  famUy  members 
are  leaving  here  this  week  for  Tokyo. 

Japan  Air  Une*  has  provided  an  extremely 
favorable  rate  of  Udb  for  the  roimd  trip— 
about  half  the  normal  fare — on  two  charter 
flights. 

The  flights  were  organized  by  tbe  Hawai- 
ian Academy  of  Sciences  for  Ite  members 
and  their  families. 

One  leaves  today  with  144  persona  and 
another  departs  Sunday  with  130  passengers 
A    group    of    64    left    Monday. 

Dr.  Roland  W.  Force,  director  of  the 
Bishop  Museum,  heads  the  list  of  official 
delegates  from  HawaU  as  a  member  of  the 
Pacific  Science  Council. 

The  16-member  ooimctl  u  the  executive 
body  of  the  Pacific  Science  A»ociatlon  which 
conducts  the  congreesea  as  iu  major  activity. 
CouncU  members  represent  InstituUons  in 
Australia,  Canada.  France,  Indonesia,  Japan 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan  Thai-' 
land,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Viet  Nam. 

The  Bishop  Museum  and  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  appoint  members  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Paclflo  Science  Association  maintains 
its  permanent  Secretariat  at  the  BlshoD 
Musexmi.  *^ 

Hawaii  wlu  have  five  official  delesates  at 
the  Congress  In  addition  to  Dr.  Force,  They 
represent  the  breadth  of  public  and  private 
research  in  the  community 

They  are : 

Dr.  Robert  W,  Hlatt,  University  of  Hawaii 
vice-president  for  academic  affairs. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Cuahlng.  director  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  Kroeri- 
ment  Station.  *^ 

Dr,  Louis  Q.  NlckeU,  president  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Academy  of  Sciences, 

Dr.  T.  Baron  Goto,  Bsst-Weet  Center  vice- 
chancellor,  appointed  by  Oovemor  John  A 
Bums  to  represent  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Dr  Cyril  E,  Pemberton,  member  of  the 
I'aciflc  Science  CouncU  from  1961  to  1988 
and  retired  entomologist  at  the  H.ej»Jl' 
Experiment  Sutlon 
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Tb«  following  BclentlsU  will  b«  delegates 
for  tbe  BlBhop  Muse\un  ••  Hawaii's  repre- 
sentative iQBtltutlon  at  the  Congress: 

Doek  C.  Cox,  Windsor  C.  Cutting,  K.  Alison 
Kay,  Richard  K.  C.  Lee  and  George  P.  Wool- 
lard,  all  of  the  University  of  Hawaii;  Dr. 
ToBlhlko  Slnoto  of  the  museum,  and  John 
C.  Marr.  I7.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. 

Crown  Prince  Aklhlto,  patron  of  the  as- 
sembly, will  address  the  Inaiigural  meeting 
of  the  congress  Monday. 

Prime  Minister  Blsaku  Sato  will  s^ve  as 
honorary  president.  Dr.  Sln-ltlro  T<»nona- 
ga,  president  of  the  Science  Council  of  JaptLU 
and  a  1966  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  physics. 
Is  congress  president. 

Population  problems  in  the  Pacific  region 
and  air  and  water  pollution  are  the  two  basic 
themes  ot  the  work  sessions. 

But  the  sympoela  will  encompass  the  entire 
spectrum  of  scientific  effort.  Including  marine 
parks,  primate  biology  of  the  Pacific,  health 
and  social  research  and  conservation. 

Hawaii  scientists  are  presenting  a  consid- 
erable number  of  papers  and  will  take  a 
leading  part  In  the  program. 

The  meetings  will  be  at  the  University  of 
Tokyo's  Hongo  Campus  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  Field  trips  and  special  symposia 
outside  Tokyo  are  scheduled  for  the  third 
week. 

I8i.>s  Havx  Spotucht  in  Scixncz  Congrxss 

Three  significant  Pacific  developments  will 
emerge  from  the  forthcoming  Science  Con- 
gress In  Tokyo  with  Hawaii  taking  the  lead. 

This  was  disclosed  by  Dr.  Roland  Force  In 
an  Interview  preceding  his  departure  for  the 
meetings  today. 

Dr.  Pm'ee  directs  the  Bishop  Museum  and 
la  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Science  Council, 
executive  body  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion of  the  congress. 

Re  said  he  anticipates  these  "extremely 
important"  programs  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Japan  sessions: 

1 — A  movement  to  co-ordinate  the  myriad 
scientific  efforts  In  the  insular  Pacific  and 
plan  more  co-operative  work. 

a— Formation  of  a  Pacific  and  Asian 
Muaetuna  Association  as  a  prelude  to  a  train- 
ing project  for  museums  set  to  start  In 
Honolulu  In  January. 

3— Mapping  of  future  Pacific  archaeologi- 
cal explorations  and  research  In  prehistoric 
culture. 

Dr.  Force  said  he  has  been  asked  by  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  to  head  a  special 
gathering  to  delve  Into  the  status  of  science 
In  the  Insular  Padflc  region. 

Needs,  capabilities  and  plans  will  be  as- 
■eeisd  for  all  of  Micronesia,  Melanesia  and 
Polynesia. 

"The  time  Is  ripe  for  this,"  Dr  Force  said, 
"and  the  atmosphere  Is  proper  at  the  Pacific 
Science  Congroas." 

Regarding  the  museums  association,  he 
said,  "We  have  none  now.  It  Is  needed  and 
we  should  take  the  leadership." 

S&  said  the  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Kast-West  Center  are 
joining  to  train  people  from  existing  and 
planned  museums  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia. 

The  project  is  the  result  of  10  years'  work. 
Dr.  Force  said. 

Six  trainees  will  be  taken  the  first  year, 
three  of  whom  will  be  U.N.K.S.C.O.  fellows, 
he  said. 

He  said  U.NJE.S.C.O.  Is  providing  parUal 
support,  equipment  and  specialists  for  the 
program. 

Grants  also  wiU  be  offered  to  trainees 
throiigh  the  Bast- West  Center  Institute  for 
Technical  Interchange. 

Another  area  In  which  the  museum  will 
play  a  prc»ninent  part  Is  plotting  continued 
reaearcb  to  determine  the  origin  and  pre- 
historic life  of  Pacific  man. 


The  museum  wasiselected  at  the  last  con- 
gress, four  years  ago  in  Hawaii,  to  direct  the 
far-flung  archaeolo^cal  investigation  involv- 
ing numerous  institutions. 

Commenting  on  the  congress  in  general, 
Dr.  Force  pointed  to  the  vast  international 
representation. 

"Science  Is  the  ont  area  m  the  world  where 
all  nations  are  co-operating,"  he  emphasized. 

The  Soviet  Union  -will  have  a  large  delega- 
tion and  may  be  aslded  to  place  a  representa- 
tive on  the  Pacific  Science  Council,  Dr. 
Force  said. 

Discussion  win  be  held  pertaining  to  an 
increase  in  Council   membership,  he  said. 

The  Congress  has  a  three-fold  purpose,  he 
said:  "To  coordinate  our  efforts;  to  learn 
from  each  other  an4  to  plan  for  the  future." 

Among  other  highlights  of  Interest  to 
Hawaii  delegates  at  the  congress  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  Herbert  E.  Gregory 
Medal. 


THE  BOMBINGS  IN   VIETNAM:    IM- 
MORAL, ILLEGAL,  INDEFENSIBLE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  and  repeated  bombings  in  Viet- 
nam by  American  planes  of  Innocent 
civilians,  the  destrtiction  of  their  villages, 
the  slaughter  of  helpless  noncombat- 
ants — men,  women,  and  children — from 
the  air,  which  has  gone  on  over  and  over 
again.  Is  the  subject  of  an  editorial  en- 
titled: "Trigger  Happy."  appearing  in  the 
current — August  J7 — issue  of  the  New 
Republic.  This  editorial  does  not  include 
mention  of  the  bombing  by  U.S.  planes 
of  one  of  our  own  Coast  Guard  cutters, 
with  the  killing  oa  It  of  two  of  Its  crew, 
including  the  commanding  officer ,  and 
the  wounding  of  several  others. 

It  is  gratifying  that  Genera]  West- 
moreland has  given  orders  to  try  to  pre- 
vent these  inexcusable  and  cruel  mishaps. 
But  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  our  en- 
tire boinbing  over  there,  in  my  view,  is 
an  atro<;ity,  is  totally  immoral,  illegal, 
and  indefensible.  It  is  being  done  al- 
legedly to  repel  aggression,  while  it  is,  it- 
self, aggi-ession. 

It  is  the  kind  of  action  that  American 
public  opinion  condemned  unsparingly  in 
past  years  when  done  by  Goering  in  Rot- 
terdam, by  Mussolini  in  Italy,  and  by 
Mussolini  and  Hitjer  in  Spain.  It  is  no 
less  unjustifiable  when  done  by  the 
United  States  In  a  foreign  country  which 
we  have  invaded  and  on  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  Impose  our  policies  and 
purposes. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial "Trigger  H»ppy,"  from  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  the  New  Republic,  and  an 
article  from  the  l^ew  York  Times  by  R. 
W.  Apple,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  issue,  entitled  "U-S.  Pilots 
Curbed  To  Halt  Mistakes  In  Attacks  at 
Sea,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

[Frtim  the  New  Republic) 
TaiGcaca  Happy 
Within  lees  than  one  week.  American  com- 
bat aircraft  or  hflicopters  bombed  and 
atrafed  one  Cambodian  border  town  In  full 
view  of  laternatlonal  observers  and  friendly 
diplomats;  totally  destroyed  a  Mekong  Delta 
village,   maiming  8S  and  kUUng  34,  mostly 


women  and  children;  machine-gunned  an- 
other village,  killing  6  and  wounding  15;  and 
bombed  a  friendly  town  in  the  demllltarlaed 
zone  along  the  i7th  parallel.  And  contrary 
to  Washington's  claims  that  the  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  are  conducted  with  "siirglcal 
precision"  (the  very  words  used  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent HrMPHRBY),  the  France-Press  Agency 
representative  In  Hanoi  reported  recent  at- 
tacks in  the  Hsdphong  area  caused  severe 
civilian  casualties. 

For  anyone  at  all  conversant  with  aerial 
warfare,  this  should  not  be  too  surprising. 
After  all,  Washington's  most  venerable  miu- 
tary  Installation.  Ft.  Lesley  J.  McNair.  is 
named  after  an  unfortunate  general  who  was 
killed  on  July  23,  1944,  by  a  massive  United 
States  Air  Force  raid  which  was  supposed  to 
breach  the  Normandy  beachhead  front,  but 
nearly  destroyed  the  9th  and  the  30th  D8 
Infantry  Divisions  instead. 

But  what  surprises  and  shocks  in  the  Viet- 
nam case  is  the  now  clear-cut  revelation  of 
what  can  befall  an  unfortunate  rice-thatch 
village  that  happens  to  be  located  In  a  Viet 
Cong-controlled  zone:  apparently,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  Inhabited  by  civilians  or  not. 
it  is  subject  to  total  obliteration.  "Struc- 
tures" as  such — the  new  military  Jargon  for 
any  kind  of  hut — are  targets  to  be  destroyed, 
as  is  amply  borne  out  by  television  coverage 
of  ground  operations  as  well.  War  never  de- 
scended to  that  kind  of  barbarity  at  least  In 
Western  Europe,  where  aircraft  would  not 
attack  villages  and  where  even  the  Nazi  d»- 
struction  of  such  rural  communities  as  Lidice 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Oradour  in  Prance,  or 
Stavelot  in  Belgium,  remain  odious  excep- 
tions to  be  remembered  forever. 

The  fact  that  such  targets  were  allegedly 
"pinpointed"  (from  an  office  at  provincial 
headquarters,  tens  of  miles  away)  by  a  Viet- 
namese official  does  not  excuse  anything. 
It  merely  Indicates  that  the  whole  targeting 
policy  is  dead  wrong  and  Is  badly  In  need  of 
a  change.  Communist  guerrillas  in  Vietnam 
have  been  known  to  fire  deliberately  at  spot- 
ter aircraft  from  a  "friendly"  village  in  order 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  hapless 
population  the  incredible  ruthlessness  of  the 
Saigon  regime,  which  Is  capable  of  calling 
that  kind  of  destruction  upon  its  own  peo- 
ple. In  other  words,  our  bombing  policy, 
whose  military  uselessness  has  been  amply 
documented  by  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  statistlcfi,  Is  merely  adding  grist  to 
the  Communist  propaganda  mill  and  recruits 
to  the  Viet  Cong's  ranks.  And  what  it  doe* 
to  America's  reputation  In  Asia  and  else- 
where can  be  left  to  the  reader's  ImaginsUon. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  whole 
war  is  wrong  (and  we  think  It  is),  there  U 
no  reason  to  add  unnecessary  pain  and  dev- 
astation to  a  bad  policy.  As  in  Europe  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  rural  towns  and  villages 
should  be  totally  exempted  from  bombard- 
ment except  in  direct  support  of  committed 
ground  forces  and  in  the  face  of  determined 
resistance.  "Free  bombing"  should  be  pro- 
hibited over  any  inhabited  area.  And  the 
answer  to  an  Isolated  volley  of  shots  against 
an  observation  plane  should  be  a  house-to- 
hoxise  search  by  troops  on  the  ground,  not 
blind  destruction  from  the  air  against  a 
whole  harmless  community.  We  do  not  con- 
done the  terrorism  of  the  weak  when  be 
surreptitiously  places  a  bomb  by  hand  In  » 
Saigon  restaurant.  But  we  can  even  less 
condone  the  terrorism  of  the  Infinitely  strong 
who  blindly  deals  death  and  destruction  with 
almost  total  Impunity  from  high-perform- 
ance aircraft. 

It  was  a  recently  retired  Air  Force  general 
who  asserted  that  we  could  easUy  win  the 
Vietnam  war  by  bombing  the  Vletnames* 
"back  to  the  Stone  Age."  He  may  not  be  tu 
off  at  that — except  that,  morally  speaking, 
we  may  be  bombing  ourselves  back  to  the 
Stone  Age   as  weU. 
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[rtom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22,  IfliM] 

OjB.  Pnxmj   Cttbbed   To    Halt    Mistakm    in 

Attacks    at    Sea — WestmobxLiand    Issxtbb 

OtDEK  Afteb   Raid   That  Killed   Two   on 

Ctn-r«B     Orr     Vietnam — Genirals     Tone 

STDN — ^FlKM  iDENTmCATION  StKESSED RE- 
STRICTION ON   RAms   Is  Second   in   a   Week 

(By  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Saioon,  SotriH  Vietnam,  August  21. — Gen. 
William  C.  Weetmoreland.  the  American  com- 
mander In  Vietnam,  has  Issued  an  order  re- 
stricting the  conditions  under  which  United 
Swtes  warplanes  are  permitted  to  open  fire 
on  small  vessels. 

The  sternly  worded  order  Is  designed  to 
■prevent  the  recurrence"  of  incidents  such 
as  the  one  Aug.  11  in  which  three  Air  Force 
planes  strafed  a  United  States  Coast  Guard 
cutter,  killing  two  crew  members  and  wound- 
ing five  other  people  aboard  the  vessel. 

In  the  future.  United  States  pilots  will  be 
permitted  to  attack  only  when  the  coastal 
BurveiUance  center  in  the  area  has  identified 
a  ship  as  hostile  or  the  ship  has  Identified 
Itself  by  opening  flre  or  taking  other  offensive 
action,  such  as  beginning  a  torpedo  run. 

With  unusual  asperity.  General  Westmore- 
land reminded  the  Air  Force  that  "time  is 
not  usually  of  the  essence  in  proeecuting 
attacks"  against  boats,  because  of  their  low 
speed. 

RtJLES     HAD     BEEN     VAGUE 

Before  the  new  order,  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment covering  encounters  between  planes  and 
small  boats  were  extremely  vague  In  the 
opinion  of  most  observers,  that  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  accidental  attack  on 
the  cutter. 

Other  Incidents  of  poor  coordination  be- 
tween American  ships  and  other  United 
States  units  have  since  come  to  light  Last 
month,  for  example,  a  destroyer  was  In- 
formed by  a  spotter  on  the  beach  that  it 
could  open  flre  on  all  boats  more  than  2.000 
yards  offshore.  Only  the  skepticism  of  the 
warship's  skipper  prevented  the  sinking  of 
dozens  of  harmless  fishing  Junks. 

Bajfy  last  week.  General  Westmoreland 
Issued  an  order  directing  that  all  possible 
measures  be  taken  to  insure  thnt  civilian 
casualties  In  South  Vietnam  were  minimized. 
The  order  followed  a  series  of  accidental 
bombings  of  friendly  hamlets. 

The  American  command  Is  still  Investigat- 
ing the  cutter  incident,  but  a  number  of 
fact*  have  been  established 

VESSEL   IDENTirlABLE 

It  is  known  that  the  cutter  was  flyiiig 
the  United  States  flag,  that  her  hull  bore 
bright  orange  identification  marks  that 
Should  have  been  visible  to  the  pilots,  and 
that  crew  members  made  frantic  attempts  to 
signal  the  planes  to  desist. 

The  captain,  according  to  survivors,  died 
with  a  signal  lamp  in  his  hand  a  few  mo- 
ments after  he  arrived  on  the  bridge. 

Rockets  and  20-mm.  cannon  shells  smashed 
ill  of  the  pilothouse  windows  and  tore  gap- 
ing holes  In  the  plating  on  the  bow  of  the 
cutter,  but  she  was  never  In  danger  of  sink- 
ing. The  crew  abandoned  ship  temporarily, 
feturnlng  when  the  planes  finally  broke  off 
the  attack. 

Some  of  the  survivors  speculated  that 
nares  dropped  from  a  C-123  transport  to  lllu- 
mimite  the  cutter  had  made  signal  lights  In- 
luihle  to  the  pilots  of  the  attack  planes 
Ught*^"""  carried  no  high-power  search- 
Radio  contact  was  never  established  be- 
t»;ri."'^  '^""^''  *"^  ^^^  planes.  Most  of 
fi^^^P^  ""^^'^^  ^^^  knocked  out  In  the 
nftt  Of  three  strafing  runs  made  bv  the 
P«nes.  but  a  crew  member  did  manwe  to 
*nd  a  sertes  of  SOS's  later. 

A  boatswain's  mate  assumed  command 
-aw  the  captain  was  klUed  and  the  execu- 
«^  cffloer  gravely  wounded      He  said  later 

t-  -  w  ■      m-^ 
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that  he  had  put  the  ship  on  a  zigzag  course 
alter  the  attack  began,  but  he  denied  that 
the  cutter  had  taken  any  'evasive  action" 
befor*  hand. 

Th«  pilots  had  reported  that  it  was  partly 
because  of  the  erratic  course  of  the  cutter, 
the  82-foot-long  Point  Welcome,  that  they 
thougjht  she  was  an  enemy  trawler. 


FHDREIGN  AID  STUDIES— ARE  THEY 
j  WORTH  WHILE? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  during  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  create  something 
called  a  Foreign  Aid  Planning  Commit- 
tee. The  proposal  was  adopted  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  It  did  not  have  the 
vote  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

My  objection  was  based  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  fact  that  the  Senate  seemed 
to  be  acknowledging  that  It  lacked  the 
competence  or  the  will  to  carry  out  its 
own  clear  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
this  field.  We  seemed  to  have  again 
fallen  back  on  the  old  crutch  of  when  in 
doubt,  appoint  a  committee. 

It  has  been  my  observation  from  the 
time  t  first  served  on  the  county  board  of 
commissioners  in  my  home  county  many 
years  ago,  that  it  is  a  rare  committee  or 
commission  which  can  better  handle  a 
task  than  the  duly  elected  and  consti- 
tuted officials.  I  have  had  little  reason 
to  change  that  opinion  since  coming  to 
the  Congress. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  field  of 
foreign  aid,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  studied 
and  examined  and  assessed  field  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  debate  on  July  26  I 
ventiired  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
Commission  would  be  the  fourth  or  fifth 
for  this  purpose  In  the  past  dozen  years. 
I  \:si&  wrong.  It  will  be  at  least  the 
seventh  in  the  past  10  years.  These 
special  foreign  aid  study  groups  have 
become  almost  an  annual  affair. 

And  what  have  they  produced?  Have 
they  significantly  improved  either  the 
basic  concept  of  foreign  aid  or  its  admin- 
istration or  its  results? 

I  asked  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  to  sum- 
marize the  results  of  the  studies  of  .sev- 
eral of  the  principal  foreign  aid  study 
groupfe.  Excluded,  obviously,  were  the 
ongoing  reviews  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Pentagon  and  related  agen- 
cies; I  asked  for  only  the  blue  ribbon 
committees. 

When  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice fofwarded  its  summar>-,  it  seemed  to 
me  incomplete  in  at  least  one  respect. 
Whatever  happened.  I  wondered,  to  the 
committee  which  had  been  provided  for 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963? 

The  explanation  was  quite  simple.  The 
committee  has  never  made  a  report. 

Senators  will  recall  that  while  the 
Senatbr  from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper] 
first  proposed  such  a  committee  in  March 
of  196$,  the  Congress  did  not  complete  its 
work  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  until  Decem- 
ber of  ithat  year.  Nonetheless,  it  was  well 
over  a  year  later,  on  March  26.  1965.  that 
the  so-called  Perkins  committee  was 
actually  named.  So  far  as  is  known, 
this  is  the  latest  of  the  study  committees. 


Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  Judge  for  Itself 
the  wisdom  of  creating  still  another 
foreign  aid  commission,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
two  memorandums  prepared  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  first  dealing  with  studies 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  during  the 
past  10  years  and  the  second  specifically 
with  the  latest  study  group,  the  so-called 
Perkins  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Librakt  or  Conoress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  J,  1966. 
To-   Honorable  Roman  L.  Hrttska. 
Prom:   Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject    Studies  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Program, 
l»56-6e. 

A.    REPORTS   TO   THE    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    TTNITED 
STATES     ON     FOREIGN     Am     PROGRAMS 

1.  Presidents  Citizen  Advisers  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  Report  to  the 
President  by  the  President's  Citizen  Advisers 
on  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1957.     19  pages. 

Members  of  the  Citizen  AdvUers  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program:  Benjamin  F.  Pair- 
less,  Coordinator;  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.; 
Richard  R.  Eteupree;  John  L.  Lewis;  White- 
law  Held:  Walter  Bedell  Smith;  Jesse  W 
Tapp. 

Establishment:  The  group  was  appointed 
by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  on  Sep- 
tember 22.   1956. 

Majo'  conclusions : 

The  Committee  concluded  that  In  view  of 
the  continuing  Soviet  threat  to  the  free 
world,  a  "collective  security  program  will  be 
essential  for  some  years  to  come.  .  .  .  we 
recommend  that  the  program  be  continued 
so  long  as  present  critical  world  tensions 
exlFt."  ip  3.) 

Concluding  that  the  United  SUtes  eco- 
nomic strength  constitutes  the  foundation  ot 
her  total  strength  in  the  world,  the  Commit- 
tee gave  as  its  aim  the  forzntiiatlon  of  rec- 
ommendations to  protect  the  American  econ- 
omy, in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  grad- 
ual reduction  of  foreign  aid,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  United  States  seek 
expansion  of  world  trade  through  reciprocal 
tariff  reductions  and  Uberallzatlon  of  cus- 
toms procedures;  encourage  regional  eco- 
nomic integration,  especially  In  Latin 
.America  and  Asia;  make  a  more  vigorous 
effort  to  promote  foreign  Investment  of  pri- 
vate capital;  emphasize  sound  public  loans 
for  economic  development  as  opposed  to 
grants,  which  should  be  given  only  to  "those 
exceptional  cases  where  It  is  clearly  In  the 
national  Interest  to  do  so  and  when  the 
recipient  countries  are  judged  to  be  unable 
to  repay"  (p.  10);  and  urge  other  economi- 
cally advanced  nations  to  Increase  their 
foreign  aid  efforts. 

Specific  recommendations  regarding  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  programs 
were: 

(&\  Separation  of  military  and  economic 
appropriations,  with  military  assistance  to  be 
Included  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
regtilar  budget  and  economic  assistance  to 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of  State. 

(b)  Elimination  of  the  semlautonomous 
state  of  the  Internationa]  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration (predecessor  to  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development)  by  integrating  It 
Into  the  Department  of  State. 

( c )  Improved  coordination  among  different 
agencies  engaged  In  foreign   operations. 

(d)  Two-year  authorizations  of  the  aid 
program  in  order  to  realise  more  efficient 
planning  and  utUlzatlon  of  funds. 
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a.  IntematlonAl      Development     AdTUory 
BOArd.    A  New  Empbasls  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment Abroad.     Wuhlngton.  V£.  OoTem 
ment  Printing  Office,  1957.     18  pages. 

Merrier  a:  Eric  Johnson,  chairman. 

Sttabtithment:  The  Board  was  appointed 
by  President  Dwlght  David  ElMOhower  to 
■dvlse  on  n.S.  International  economic  co- 
operation and  related  matters. 
^  Uajor  concluaUma:  The  Board  endorsed  the 
contlnuaUoD  ot  VS.  econamle  aMlBtancc  and 
set  iotXh.  five  criteria  considered  vital  for 
future  success:  1)  U.S.  assistance  will  be 
successful  only  If  recipient  nations  provide 
large  amounts  of  their  own  resources  and 
use  them  effectively;  3)  the  U.S.  must  take 
a  long-term  approach  to  planning,  budgeting, 
and  review:  3)  the  economic  and  technical 
asp«ct  of  the  program  must  be  expanded; 
4)  private  investment  In  the  developing  na- 
tions must  be  increased;  and  6)  the  military 
and  economic  aid  programs  must  be  con- 
sidered, established,  and  budgeted  for  sep- 
arately. The  report  concluded  with  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  an  mtemaUonal 
Development  F^l^d  to  administer  American 
economic  development  programs  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  Further  suggestions  were  three- 
year  appropriations  by  Congress;  Increased 
nonnillltary  aid,  broader  discretionary  powers 
for  the  administrator  of  the  aid  program; 
typing  of  aid  to  self-help  measures  and  per- 
formance; and  more  emphasis  on  loans. 

3.  The  President's  Committee  to  Study 
the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Conclusions  Concerning  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  Final  Report.  Washing- 
ton, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1950. 
56  pages. 

JIfembers  of  the  Committee:  William  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Dillon  Anderson; 
Joseph  M.  Dodge;  Alfred  M.  Oruentber; 
Marx  Leva;  John  J.  McCloy;  George  McObee; 
Joseph  T.  McNamey;  Arthur  W.  Radford; 
James  E.  Webb. 

Eatabliahment:  The  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed on  November  24,  1958,  by  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Major  eoncluaioTu: 

The  President's  Committee  to  Study  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Program 
arrtved  at  the  fundamental  conclusion  that 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  had  proved  to 
be.  a  sound  concept,  both  In  Its  military  and 
eomomlc  aspects,  and  that  It  would  con- 
tinue to  be  an  essential  tool  of  American 
foreign  policy,  tt  thus  reccxnmended  that 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  take 
step*  to  put  the  program  on  a  continuing 
basis,  l.e..  a  continuing  authorisation  with 
approprUtlona  for  military  assistance  to  be 
Included  in  the  regular  Department  of  De- 
fense Budget,  and  appropriations  for  eco- 
nomic aid  in  the  economic  aid  agency. 

The  Committee  made  specific  recommend- 
ations as  to  the  level  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  needed.  For  military  assist- 
ance needed.  For  military  assistance  it  re- 
commeaded  a  minimum  of  W  billion  per 
,  for  fiscal  year  1860  and  for  a  number 
of  years  afterward.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that-  beginning  in  fiscal  year  18S1 
the  level  of  lending  for  economic  develop- 
ment be  Uuyeased  to  at  least  11  billion  an- 
nually. It  held  that  economic  assistance 
prograzna  are  justified  on  the  grounds  both 
of  enU^tened  self-interest  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility. "Our  full  participation  in  the 
development  of  a  free  world  community  of 
nations  is  vital  for  otir  continued  national 
growth."     (p.  5). 

Additional  luggettlons  were  that  legUla- 
tlve  and  administrative  steps  be  taken  to 
stimulate  increased  participation  in  the  aid 
effort  by  private  enterprise:  that  reasonable 
self-help  measives  be  reqxilred  of  aided 
oountrtea;  that  the  multilateral  approach  to 
development  assistance  be  Increasingly 
streased;  and  that  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities IM  better  uUllaed. 


The  yomznlttee  pltrtlcularly  strijesed  the 
teepoueibllity  of  the  Executive  BrRiich  to 
make  every  effort  tu  enlighten  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  to  tbe  relationship  between 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  the  Amer- 
ican national  interest. 

4.  The  President's  Task  Force  on  Foreign 
Economic  Assistance.  An  Act  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  A  Summary  Presenta- 
tion, Fiscal  Year  lb62  Washington,  US. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1961.    189  pages. 

Af embers  of  the  Tisk  Force:  Henry  R.  La- 
boulsse,  Director.  Kir.  Labouisse  established 
three  major  Task  Farce  Groups;  The  Group 
on  Legislation  and  Congressional  Presenta- 
tion, chaired  by  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.; 
The  Group  on  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion, of  which  Georje  Gant  was  chairman; 
The  Group  on  Program  Development,  headed 
by  Prank  M.  Coffin.  Professor  Max  MUllkan 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  one  panel  of  pri- 
vate consultants.  A  second  piinel  of  pri- 
vate citizens  was  headed  by  Henry  Alexander. 

Establishment:  Oa  March  31.  1961.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  established  the  Task 
Force  to  work  out  the  program,  legislation, 
and  organization  bast  adapted  to  the  new 
concepts  set  forth  in  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress of  March  22,  1961. 

Major  conclusions: 

The  Task  Force  called  the  result  of  their 
efforts  "A  New  Program  with  New  Concepu." 
The  new  aid  agency  was  known  as  the  Agency 
for  International  Defelopment,  headed  by  an 
Administrator.  Majer  characteristics  of  the 
new  program  were  a  tinlfled  administration 
of  the  aid  program,  with  the  Department  of 
State  providing  oveiBll  direction  and  policy 
of  the  program.  In  order  to  coordinate  exist- 
ing aid  units,  centralize  programming,  and 
attract  high  quality  professional  personnel. 
The  Program  called  lor  long-term  loans  re- 
payable In  dollars;  supporting  assistance  for 
strategic  purposes;  development  grants, 
chiefly  for  education  and  human  resources; 
and  Pood  for  Peace. 

A  keystone  of  the  program  was  long-tema 
availability  of  funds,  with  the  President  hav- 
ing borrowing  authority  from  the  Treasury 
over  a  flve-year  period ;  and  grants  available 
beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Aid  was 
to  be  conditioned  upon  sound  coxintry  pro- 
grams by  nations  willing  to  budget  their  re- 
sources for  growth  and  to  take  necessary 
measures  of  social,  fiscal,  and  governmental 
reform.  Additional  features  of  the  program 
were  systematic  research  for  improvement  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  aid  effort;  Increased 
utilization  of  the  financial  and  management 
assets  of  private  enterprise  through  broader 
guaranties  and  Investment  surveys;  and  mo- 
blllaatlon  of  free  world  aid  sources  through 
coordinating  multilateral  programs;  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  aid;  and  lengthening  com- 
nxltments, 

6.  The  'CJommlttee  to  Strengthen  the  Secu- 
rity of  the  Free  World.  The  Scope  and  Dis- 
tribution of  United  States  Military  and  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  Programs.  Report  to  the 
President  of  the  Obi  ted  States  from  the 
Committ<«  to  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the 
Free  World.  Washington,  U.S.  Ooverrunent 
Printing  Office.  1963.    25  pages. 

Membeis  of  the  Committee:  General  Lucius 
D.  Clay.  Chairman;  Robert  B.  Anderson; 
Eugene  R.  Black;  Clttord  Hardin;  Robert  A. 
Lovett;  Edward  3.  Mason;  L.  P.  McCollimi: 
George  Msany;  Herman  I>hleger;  and  Howard 
A.  Rusk,  MX). 

SstablU'hTnent :  Th«  Committee  was  created 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  December 
10.  1983,  to  advise  t]^e  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  S;ate,  the  S«cretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Administrator  ol  the  Ag^ency  for  Inter- 
national Developmeat  on  U.S.  government 
foreign  ojjeratlons  pnjgrams  in  the  economic 
and  mlUtary  fields.  At  the  President's  re- 
quest. th(!  first  task  <tf  the  Committee  was  to 
examine  United  States  military  and  eco- 
nomic prag^ams  to  determine  whether  they 


were  oontrlbutlog  to  the  optimum  security 
at  the  United  States  and  the  economic  sad 
poUtical  security  of  tbe  Free  World. 

Major  conclusiont:  While  noting  that 
properly  conceived  aid  programs  are  of  great 
value  to  the  American  national  security  in. 
terest,  the  Committee  expressed  concern  as 
to  whether  the  volume  of  aid  was  Justified 
and  whether  the  United  States  and  recipients 
were  getting  their  "money's  worth."  "We  be- 
Ueve  that  we  are  indeed  attempting  too  much 
for  too  many  and  that  a  higher  quality  and 
reduced  quantity  of  our  diffuse  aid  ef- 
fort In  certain  countries  could  accomplish 
more."  (p.  4).  Recognizing  that  reduction 
of  aid  programs  might  be  difficult,  the  Com- 
mittee observed :  "We  are  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  must  take  more  risks  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  performance  from  fcwelgn 
governments,  be  more  willing  to  live  with 
charges  that  it  Is  insensitive  to  other  coun- 
tries' needs,  and  accept  the  consequences 
that  in  some  countries  there  will  be  le« 
friendly  political  climates."     (pp.  6-7). 

The  Committee  concluded  that  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  nations  con- 
tiguous to  the  Communist  bloc  were  most 
Important  to  free  world  security.  It  recom- 
mended continuing  review  of  military  a«- 
slsance  programs,  however,  particularly  to 
determine  whether  or  not  certain  Indigenous 
forces  were  larger  than  needed  and  whether 
or  not  military  assistance  for  internal 
security  was  essential  to  American  security. 

For  other  areas  of  the  world,  the  Commit- 
tee reconamended  that  other  NATO  countries 
increasingly  assume  the  burden  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  to  the  developing 
nations.  The  Committee  concluded  that  the 
Latin  American  countries  had  not  proved 
their  understanding  of  and  wUUngnesa  to 
fulfill  undertakings  of  leadership,  self-help, 
and  self-dlsclpllne.  It  tirged  that  the  United 
States  Increasingly  condition  Its  aid  upon 
self-help  measures  and  attainment  of  goals 
and  encourage  regional  economic  integration 
of  Latin  America.  The  Clay  Committee 
further  concluded  that  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  developing  natloM 
could  best  be  served  by  a  gradual  shifting 
to  effective  International  administration, 
free  of  complications  arising  from  member- 
ship of  the  Soviet  bloc,  of  as  large  a  share 
of  responsibility  for  developmental  invest- 
ment as  possible.  It  recommended  that  loan 
terms  be  determined  on  a  more  flexible  basis 
after  a  country  by  country  analysis,  and 
that  In  some  instances  harder  terms  be  made. 

"We  are  convinced  that  barring  extraordi- 
nary developments,  U.S.  security  Interests 
will  require  maintaining  our  military  assist- 
ance program  for  some  years  to  come,  though 
It  should  be  reduced  progressively  as  the 
economic  capacities  of  recipient  nation* 
Improve.  We  believe  that  In  a  few  years, 
the  basic  need  for  such  assistance  can  be 
served  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  tl 
billion."  (pp.  19-20).  The  Committee  urged 
reductions  In  economic  as  well  as  military 
programs  and  recommended  that  they  be 
phased  over  the  next  three  years. 

A  dissenting  statement  to  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee report  was  offered  by  Mr.  George 
Meany,  who  recommended  that  AID  fundi 
be  substantially  increased  rather  than  cut. 

6.  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise In  Foreign  Aid.  Foreign  Aid  through 
Private  Initiative.  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign 
Aid.  Washington,  Agency  for  International 
Development.  1965.     53  pages. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee:  Ar- 
thur K.  Watson,  Chairman;  Erne^  C.  Ar- 
buckle;  Joseph  A.  Belme;  WUllam  T.  Golden; 
Henry  T.  Heald;  Kenneth  D.  Nadee;  Mtth 
Sampeon;  Sydney  Stein,  Jr.;  Murray ,A.  Wil- 
son, \'  ' 

EstablUhment:  The  Advisory  Commlttss 
was  authorised  by  an  amendment  to  ths 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  Section  001 
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(c),  introduced  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Eamsr  Gsttkn- 
uro.  HiTBXKT  H.  HmtpaaxT,  and  Watnx  L. 
MoBSE.  The  legislation  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nine-member  group  to  "carry 
out  studies  and  make  recommendations  for 
achieving  the  most  effective  utilization  of 
the  private  enterprise  provisions  of  this  Act 
.  .  ."  The  members  were  appointed  on  May 
36.  1964. 

Ifo^or  conclusions:  The  Advisory  C(Mnmlt- 
tee  concluded  that  if  the  less  developed 
countries  are  to  grow  at  "tolerable  rates,  they 
will  need  a  great  Infusion  of  capital  and  hu- 
man skills  from  the  advanced  world."  esti- 
mated at  between  $6  billion  and  920  bUIlon 
annually.  In  surveying  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  problem,  the  Committee  arrived  at 
three  major     conclusions: 

1.  First,  added  capital  cannot  be  expected 
to  come  from  governmental  sources  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  fill  the  gap.  The  non- 
governmental resotu-ces  of  the  United  States 
and  other  advanced  countries  must,  there- 
fore, play  a  much  greater  part. 

2.  Second,  the  skills  and  other  human  re- 
sources which  the  less  developed  countries 
need  must  also  come  largely  from  non-gov- 
ernmental sources.  Governments  simply  do 
not  have  command  over  most  of  the  human 
resources  that  are  needed. 

3.  Third,  the  role  of  the  non-government 
groups— of  business  enterprises,  labor  unions. 
professional  societies,  and  all  the  rest — must 
be  greatly  expanded.  Otherwise  the  eco- 
nomic development  we  do  achieve  wlU  not 
provide  the  pluralism,  the  democratic  bal- 
ance, and  the  diffusion  of  benefits  which 
are  Its  final  purpose,    (p.  3) . 

In  order  to  encourage  Increased  effort  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  aid  effort,  the  Com- 
mittee made  a  number  of  recommendaUons. 
To  Increase  the  flow  of  direct  investment  into 
the  developing  nations,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee suggested  government  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  investment  climate,  acceptance  of 
the  concept  of  International  arbitration  of 
Investment  disputes,  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  Investment  code  under  Interna- 
tional sponsorship.  Improvement  of  the  in- 
TMtment  guaranty  programs,  and  more  col- 
IsboraUon  with  other  governments  In  the 
sntltrust  field. 

The  Committee  recommended  means  of  In- 
creasing the  flow  of  private  finance  capital- 
elimination  of  restrictive  effects  on  loons  Ui 
underdeveloped  countries  by  the  Federal  Be- 
•erve  Board;  expanded  assistance  for  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  local  financial 
mstltutlons  in  developing  nations;  and  en- 
couwgement  of  financial  Intermediaries,  such 
M  the  International  Finance  Corporation 

POT  development  of  human  resources  in 
th!,*^^^'°«  nations,  the  Committee  urged 
edf,o.f;  P^***  "^^J"'  emphasis  upon  the 
Mucstional  programs;  utilize  American  busl- 
™»»  ror  export  and  Importation  of  manage- 
««tand  industrial  sklUs;  and  flnanceT- 
"^  research  related  to  agricultural,  in- 

SitK'''"=*^'°°"'-  ""'I  administrative 
neeos  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 

Of  tte°T;^''''**"°'"  ''*'•  '^***''  organization 
Ssfconlf'^^™™  ^°*='"^»<'  "^  Buggestion 
wat  Congress  encourage  program  as  well  as 

al^^        ?^'***  •**=*«»•  «»1  the  oflicial  aid 

SKoL^iti  *„",.*?.•  ^"•'^•'^»  establish  a 
^JJJ^npoeltion  within  AID  of  sufficient  Im- 

ftclal':;;' S:^^y°'«'''^"ons  »°<»  the  of- 

».  SXLtCTXD  CONflSMmONAL  BTTDIW  ON  rOBXIOI* 
An>.   ASaAMOXD  BT   TXAS 

rS^  Tm  Representatives.     Committee  on 

T^^rtflt^^^P^^  °'  ">*  Committee 
wstudy  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program. 
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Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  overseas  operations  of  the  U£. 
Govwrnment,  by  Allxn  J.  Ellxndkr,  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Government  Prlnttng  Office, 
1957. 

senate.  Special  Committee  to  Study  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  The  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
gram; Compilation  of  Studies  and  Surveys. 
85th  Congress,  Ist  Session.  Washington, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1957. 

Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  A 
review  of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  and  oper^Uons. 
Report  covering  eleven  countries;  Poland, 
U.S5.R.,  Iran,  Iraq.  Syria,  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
France,  visited  September  1-November  8. 
1967.  Bj  AixKN  J.  Eluendbr.  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Washington,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1958. 

House  of  Representatives.  UJS.  Foreign  Aid; 
Its  Purposes,  Scope,  Administration,  and  Re- 
lated Information.  Prepared  by  Lisglslatlve 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress.  86th 
Congress.  1st  Session.  Washington.  U.S. 
Goverrunent  Printing  Office,  1959. 

Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons. 
Latin  America;  Venezuela.  Brazil.  Peru.  Bo- 
livia, and  Panama.  Report  of  Senator  Gbobox 
D.  AXKEN.  seth  Congress.  2nd  Session,  Wash- 
Ington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
1959. 

House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Report  of  the  special  study 
mission  to  Asia,  Western  Pacific.  Middle  East. 
Southern  Eiuope.  and  North  Africa  pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  113.  Washington,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1960. 

Ho»ise  of  Representatives.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Special  study  mission  to 
Europe,  report  by  Edna  F.  Kelly,  chairman. 
et  ol,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  113.  Washington, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1980. 

Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  UiUted  States  Military  Operations 
and  Mutual  Security  Programs  Overseas. 
Report  of  Senator  Dennis  Chavez.  86th  Con- 
grees,  2nd  Session.  Washington,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1960. 

Senate.  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Appropriations  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Study  mission  to  Africa.  November- 
December  1960.  Report  of  Senators  Prank 
Chubch.  Gauc  W.  McGee,  and  Frank  E.  Moss. 
87th  Congress.  Ist  Seeslon.  Washington,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.   1961. 

House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Report  of  the  staff  survey 
team  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Review  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Programs  on  U.S.  aid  to 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Turkey.  Washington, 
UB.  Oovernment  Printing  Office.  1962. 

Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Special  report  on  Latin  America:  United 
States  activities  in  Mexico,  Panama.  Peru. 
Chile.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela. 
87th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  Washington, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.   1962. 

Senate.  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Foreign  Relations,  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Study  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia.  No- 
vembOT^Kember  1962.  Report  of  Senators 
Oalx  HhEcOxx,  Fkanx  Chubch,  and  Pkank 
K.  MOMT  88th  Congress,  Ist  Session.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
1963. 

Senate.  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Report  of  a  Study  of  United  SUtes 
Foreign  Aid  In  Ten  Middle  Eastern  and  Afri- 
can Countries,  submitted  by  Senator  EawxaT 
GaxrxKiNo.  Washington,  V&.  Oovernment 
Printing  Office.  1968. 

Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Persoonel  administration  and  operations  of 
AID.  Report  of  Senator  Galx  W.  McOxb  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Wash- 
ington, UB.  Government  Printing  Office 
1M4. 
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Senate.  Oommlttee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. United  States  Foreign  Aid  in  Ac- 
tion; A  Case  Study.  Submitted  by  Senator 
Exntst  GBtrxmNo  to  the  Subcommittee  oa 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures.  88th  Congress. 
3d  Session.  Washington.  UB.  Oovernment 
Printing  Office.  1966. 

Senate.  Wliat  should  be  the  Foreign  Aid 
Policy  of  the  United  States?  A  Collection 
of  Excerpts  and  a  Bibliography  relating  to 
the  National  High  School  Debate  Topic, 
1966-1967.  89th  Congress,  and  Session. 
Washington.  \3&.  Ooverru&ent  Prlntlna 
Office.  1966. 

RoaxLTN  R.  Waama. 

Thx  LisaAKT  or  CoNcaxas, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  IS.  1966. 
To:  Honorable  Roican  L.  Hbusxa. 
From :  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:  Special  committee  to  make  reports 
to  the  President  and  Coogreee  on  the 
forelg^n  aid  program. 
When  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 
was   enacted   provision   was  made  for   "the 
President  to  appoint  a  oonunlttee  to  review 
and    evaluate    economic    development    pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  to  report  to  the  Preaident  and 
to  the  Congrees  its  findings.     The  language 
Is  permissive.  ..." 

The  quoted  passage  is  from  the  Conference 
Report  on  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963: 
H.R.  7886.  December  6.  1963  (88th  Cong.  Ist 
Sees.).  On  March  21.  1963.  Sen.  Coopxx  had 
submitted  what  became,  first.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  84,  and.  eventually  (with 
slight  modification)  secUon  107  of  the  For- 
eign AssUtance  Act  of  1963. 

A  Senate  amendment  adding  a  new  title 
VII  to  chapter  2,  part  1.  of  the  Act.  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  such  oommlttet*  a* 
the  one  described  above,  had  Incorporated 
Senator  Ooopbb's  resolution,  whieb  n»r1 
meantime  been  co^>onsc»^ed  by  ten  addl- 
Uonal  Senators.  The  House  blU  had  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  In  Confer- 
ence the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment. 

On  March  36,  1965.  a  committee  such  aa 
tljat  provided  for  in  section  107  of  the  19flS 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  appointad.  R 
Is  a  continuing,  functioning  committee.  The 
official  name  of  It  is  The  I>resident's  General 
Advls<»7  Committee  on  Foreign  Aasista&ce 
Prog^rams.  It  is  known  as  "The  Perkins  Com- 
mittee." as  it  is  beaded  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Perkins.  President  of  Cornell  Unlveraltf. 

Other  members  of  tbe  OommittM  ai«: 
Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  Executive  Vice-Pieeldent 
of  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Anenrls 
tlon;  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  former  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development:  Mrs.  Everett  Case,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Skldmore 
College:  Dr.  Luther  Foster,  President,  Tuake- 
gee  Institute;  Mr.  John  Gardner,  (then) 
President,  Carnegie  Corporation;  (now  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Educatloo.  and  Welfare); 
General  Alfred  Oreuntber,  former  President, 
American  Red  Cross;  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar, 
President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Mr! 
WUUam  R.  Hewlett,  Executive  Vloe-Preal- 
dent.  Chairman,  Hewlett-Packard  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Sol  Llnowlts,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Xerox  Corporation;  Prof.  Edward  8. 
Mason.  Dept.  of  Xoonomlos,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  George  Meany,  President,  AFL- 
CIO;  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  Chanoellor 
University  of  CallXomla,  Loe  Angales-  llr 
David  Rockefeller. 

No  specific  date  or  contents  of  the  report 
had  been  sUpulated.  As  far  ss  the  Con- 
gressional Liaison's  Office,  Agency  for  Inter- 
naUonal  Development,  knows,  than  have 
been  no  reports  so  far.  The  Committee  la 
chiefly  adrlaory. 

VlMons  W.  Baawaa. 
Anaiftt  «M  tnUmatiemml  R9latUma. 
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WATER  FOR  MANY  OUTRANKS 
SPECIAL  PRIVIliBOE  FOR  A  FEW: 
WHY  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
DAMS  MUST  BE  BUILT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Arizona 
has  attracted  many  thousands  of  new 
citizens  from  other  States  In  recent 
years — a  fact  demonstrated  by  our  rank- 
ing as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  States 
in  the  Nation. 

It  Is  understandable  that  many  of 
these  new  Arizonans  lack  knowledge  of 
their  adopted  State's  history  and  econ- 
omy. In  particular,  many  of  them  are 
woefully  uninformed  about  Arizona's 
desperate  need  for  additional  water 
through  the  central  Arizona  project. 

Regrettably,  a  very  small  n\miber  of 
these  Arizonans  have  been  victimized 
by  the  propaganda  of  David  Brower, 
executive  director  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
whose  campaign  of  falsehood  against 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River  has  obscured 
the  truth  and  brought  discredit  upon  an 
organization  whose  overall  record  in 
worthwhile  conservation  causes  has  been 
commendable. 

Some  of  our  new  Arizonans.  like  many 
Americans  elsewhere,  simply  do  not 
know  about  the  tremendotis  recreation 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  America  from  the  building  of 
Hualapal  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams. 
They  do  not  uhdeictand  the  true  conser- 
vation principles  that  are  embodied  in 
the  pending  legislation. 

One  of  my  State's  veteran  editors  and 
publishers,  William  R.  Mathews,  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  iQ  Tucson,  recently 
turned  his  attention  to  those  few  mis- 
guided voices  in  our  own  State  who  are 
opposing  the  dams  out  of  groundless  fear 
and  ignorance  of  reclamation  economics 
.based  on  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  energy. 

In  his  editorial  of  August  14, 1966,  Mr. 
'  Mathews  ably  explains  why  the  dams  are 
needed  and  sets  at  rest  the  apprehension 
of  those  who  have  been  misled  by  ex- 
tremist scare  talk  against  them. 

In  the  hope  that  his  views  will  be 
wMely  read  and  studied,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  and  I  commend  it  to  all  of 
ray  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  onfered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  tbe  Tucson  (Arts.)  Dally  Star, 
Aug.  14.  1906] 

FATSSHOODS   BBCLOOS    COLOKADO   RiVKIl 
PlLTUKX 

(By WlUiam  R.  Ifathewa) 
It  Is  a  sad  matter,  a  tragic  proteat.  that  a 
few  toore  ot  Tucson  dtlseiu  should  wait  to 
this  late  hour,  to  try  to  undo  the  vital  matter 
at  bringing  Colorado  River  water  Into  the 
central  valley  of  Arlaona  and  as  far  as 
TocMp.  That  they  do  this  without  provid- 
ing MT  otb«r  plan  to  bring  this  future  water 
•uppl^rto  Tucson,  makes  them  tipptmr  as  in- 
tellectually sel&sh  dogs-ln-the-m&nger. 

They  have  swallowed  whole  the  falsehoods 
published  by  the  Sierra  Club,  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  Hualapai  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams 
would  destroy  the  Orand  Canyon.  wbMi,  as 
a  mattw  of  fact,  the  building  at  these  two 
dams  would  develop  the  areas  above  and 
below  the  Orand  Oaayoo'tor  new  and  badly- 
needed  recraatlan  sitae  aroiuid  tftie  lakes 
thrw  dams  would  create.  In  what  today  are 


remote  areu  outside  tke  Orand  Canyon  Itself, 
for  use  by  jieople  of  the  enUre  nation. 

Their  anxiety  about,  the  need  of  protecting 
the  natural  beauty  pind  grandeur  of  the 
Orand  Canyon  would  be  more  than  relieved, 
if  they  would  only  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  what  Is  to  be  dona,  For  instance.  Grand 
Canyon  National  Pa«)i  would  remain  un- 
disturbed. Water  would  continue  to  flow 
through  it,  Just  as  It  does  today.  Within 
this  vast  area  there  would  be  no  worlcs  of  any 
kind.  The  dams  would  be  built  In  places 
that  today  are  nearly  inaccessible. 

When  the  dams  were  finished,  around  each 
of  them  would,  and  should,  be  recreation 
area^  for  the  people  of  the  nation.  The 
beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon  would  not  be 
marred  in  the  least,  any  more  than  building 
of  Hoover  Dam  has  marred  It.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  beauty  of  the  gorges  adjacent  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  w*uld  be  made  more  ac- 
cessible to  millions  more  people. 

W^hen  these  good.  latelUgent  people,  most- 
ly professional  workers  and  teachers,  state: 
"We  remain  convinced  that  after  arduous 
study  of  both  sides,  that  the  vast  areas  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  antl  adjoining  regions  will 
be  effectively  and  permanently  modified  or 
destroyed.  If  one  or  both  of  the  dams  are 
built,"  they  shout  a  damnable  falsehood, 
which  they  cannot  document  with  authorita- 
tive facts. 

They  shout  another  falsehood  when  they 
say  publicly: 

"We  further  believe  that  if  the  nation's 
greatest  natural  gift  aannot  be  protected,  we 
will  see  the  same  arguments  for  expediency 
and  dollar  practicablBty  used  to  ban  or  de- 
stroy other  wildernesses  of  the  nation.  The 
people  of  the  world  wCl  watch  us,  and  future 
g^enerations  will  Judge  us.  to  see  whether  the 
world's  greatest'  natloti  will  destroy  its  most 
valuable  natural  possession  for  gross  utili- 
tarian purpoeee." 

Those  words  are  not  only  false,  they  smear 
those  of  us  who  have  been  working  for  more 
than  40  years  to  bring  Colorado  River  water 
into  Arizona's  central  valley,  and  to  obtain 
water  for  Tucson,  with  a  connotation  that 
developing  a  p)ermasent  water  supply  for 
Tucson,  as  one  instance.  Is  a  "gross  utilitarian 
piirpose." 

Suppose  It  Is  utilitarian  when  Its  sole  pur- 
pose Is  to  bring  water  to  sustain  human  life  I 
To  condemn  those  wl»o,  as  good  citizens  have 
worked  unselfishly  to  develop  this  water  proj- 
ect, and  to  wait  until  the  last  critical  mo- 
ment, when  a  vote  im|>end8  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  is  a  downright  dirty  trick. 
Those  fine  citizens  Who  have  worked  so  long 
to  conquer  constant  obstructions  to  make 
this  development  possible  are  Just  as  much 
devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  grandeiir 
and  beauty  of  the  Orand  Canyon  as  any  of 
these  pious  emotionalists  are.  To  say,  "Once 
we  have  lost  the  Grand  Canyon,  or  any  part 
of  it,  we  shall  have  lost  it  forever,"  falsifies  by 
charging  that  the  buCding  of  these  two  dams 
will  cause  .such  a  calamity.  It  grossly  charges 
that  those  who  have  worked  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  brlnglag  water  to  Tucson  are 
planning  to  destroy  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  Grand  Canyoii,  which  they  love  and 
will  protect. 

The  technical  aspiects  should  be  under- 
stood. The  problem  is  to  pump  water  from 
behind  Parker  Dam.  up  2.500  feet  to  reach 
Tucson.  That  will  take  a  prodigious  amount 
of  electricity.  Los  Angeles  pumps  this  water 
about  l.eSO  feet  thrflugh  mountain  tunnels. 
and  uses  part  of  the  electricity  from  Hoover 
Dam  to  do  so.  If  Arliona  is  to  move  Colorado 
River  water  inland  ti  Tucson,  it  will  need  to 
take  the  electricity  generated  at  both  pro- 
posed dams,  part  of  it  for  pumping  and  part 
of  it  for  sale  to  the  piblic.  to  pay  for  building 
the  project.  This  wss  done  at  Hoover  Dam. 
The  power  revenues:  from  Hoover  Dam  will 
pay  out  the  cost  of  taat  dam  In  1980. 

The  financial  policy  of  building  self -liquid- 
ating    multipurpose     reclamation     projects 


made  possible  part  of  the  development  of  the 
West.  We  of  the  West  have  had  to  plead  with 
Congress  to  advance  the  funds.  Only  by 
proving  that  the  projects  would  be  self, 
liquidating,  could  the  West  get  the  necessary 
votes  from  eastern  congressmen. 

That  is  where  "dollar  practicality '  de- 
veloped. It  built  Roosevelt  Dam  In  Arizona, 
to  turn  the  Salt  River  Valley  Into  a  Garden 
of  Eden.  It  built  Hoover  Dam,  that  not  only 
insures  a  permanent  water  supply  for  the  Im- 
perial and  Coachella  Valleys,  but,  with  the 
diversion  dam  at  Parker,  makes  possible  a 
permanent  water  supply  for  the  great  Loe 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  basins.  So  it  goes  In 
Colorado,  Utah.  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  In 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  In  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  outside  the  basin,  to 
name  only  a  few  states  of  the  Reclamation 
West. 

Those  who  have  worked  for  this  develop- 
ment have  sought  zealously  over  many  yean 
to  find  other  ways  to  do  this  Job.  They  have 
searched  and  searched,  but  have  had  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  two-dam  way  U 
the  only  way. 


DEATH  OF  AARON  BENESCH 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  Aaron  Benesch,  a  weU-known.  well- 
liked  newspaperman  in  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

I  got  to  know  Aaron  while  he  was  a 
news  executive  in  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Newhouse  newspapers.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  many  other  duties,  Aaron  fre- 
quently covered  my  oflBce  since  the  New- 
house  organization  is  represented  In  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  by  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  and  the  Jersey  Journal. 

Aaron's  death  takes  away  from  us  a 
wann  friend,  a  fine  newspaperman,  and  a 
man  of  great  generosity  of  spirit.  We 
shall  miss  him. 

Aaron's  long  and  colorful  career  was 
excellently  summed  up  in  the  story  of 
his  death  carried  by  the  Star-Ledger  on 
August  17.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Star-Ledger  article  be  placed  in  the 
Record  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Aaron  Benesch  Dtes:  Niwsman  Halt 
Centurt 

Washington. — Aaron  G.  Benesch.  a  nem- 
paperman  for  more  than  50  years  in  St.  Loul« 
and  Washington,  died  here  Tuesday  at  Provi- 
dence Hospital.    He  was  73. 

Mr.  Benesch  had  retired  Dec.  31  as  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  the  Newhouse  National  New 
Service  In  Washington.  He  previously  wm 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat. 

SAD    TRIBtTTES 

Members  of  Congress  and  ranking  govern- 
ment oflBcers  paid  these  tributes: 

Sen.  Stoart  Symington  (D-Mo.)  :  "Aaron 
Benesch  had  a  deep  understanding  of  our 
government.  In  addition,  he  had  the  respect 
and  deep  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  as  a  newspaperman  of 
unusual  skill,  and  a  citizen  of  high  char- 
acter." 

Sen.  Edw/ird  V.  Long  (D-Mo.)  :  "Aaron 
Benesch  had  a  long  and  distinguished  care«. 
more  than  half  a  century  of  service  to  H" 
fellow  Americans.  He  was  an  outstandii* 
writer  and  reporter,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
us  all." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Ped««i 
Bureau  of  Inveetlgatlon :  "Aaron  Benesch  «W 
a  good  friend,  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  al»- 
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tinguished  newsman.  The  dedication  and 
ability  he  brought  to  his  chosen  profession 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
saddened  by  his  passing." 

Sen  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.i:  "Aaron 
Benesch  was  a  warm  friend,  a  fine  newspa- 
perman and  a  man  of  great  generosity  of 
spirit." 

Sen  Harrison  A.  WnxiAMS  Jr.  (D-N.J.): 
•  In  my  long  association  with  Aaron  Benesch, 
I  cannot  remember  a  story  of  his  which  was 
not  completely  correct.  But  the  thing  t  re- 
member most  about  Aaron  was  his  warmth 
and  kindness. 

started  as  coptboy 

A  native  of  St  Louis,  Mr.  Benesch  entered 
newspaper  work  In  1913  as  a  $3-a-week  copy- 
boy  on  the  old  St.  Louis  Star.  The  Job  be- 
gan a  career  during  which  he  was  managing 
editor  of  two  St.  Louis  newspapers  and  city 
editor  of  a  third. 

He  became  a  reporter  for  The  Star  In 
1914— "when  I  donned  long  pants,"  he  re- 
cently recalled— and  Joined  the  St.  Louis 
Times  10  years  later  as  a  political  writer  and 
col.imnist.  subsequently  serving  as  city  edi- 
tor and  managing  editor. 

When  The  Star  and  Times  were  consoli- 
dated In  1932,  Mr.  Benesch  became  a  politi- 
cal writer  for  the  combined  daily.  He  became 
city  editor  In  1934  and  held  that  position 
until  the  Star-Times  suspended  publication 
m 1951. 

Mr.  Benesch's  first  tour  of  duty  In  Wash- 
ington was  from  1951  to  1953.  when  he 
heided  the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat's  bu- 
reau. He  went  to  St.  Louis  to  be  managing 
editor  of  the  Globe-Democrat  from  1953 
to  1957.  Then  he  returned  to  W.ishlng- 
ton  and  had  been  In  the  capital  since,  first 
as  bureau  chief  for  the  Newhouse  National 
News  Service. 

RETIREMENT 

Upon  his  retirement.  Mr.  Benesch  spent 
much  time  answering  letters  from  friends 
around  the  country.  Among  the  letters  was 
one  fron^  an  old  acquaintance,  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  who  wrote:  '•you 
have  put  in  all  of  fifty  years  In  the  hectic 
field  of  Journalism,  and  that  Is  a  long  time, 
even  In  a  normal  field  of  operation." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Eva,  of  the 
home  address  at  5480  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Che\-y 
Chase.  Md:  a  daughter,  Roberta  (Mrs.  Harry) 
Block,  who  lives  In  Paris  where  her  husband 
1«  a  civilian  engineer  for  the  U.S  Defense 
Department;  two  grandchildren,  Ll-sa.  6  and 
Jeffrey.  2;  and  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Mae  Sim- 
mons and  Mrs.  Josephine  Apel.  both  of  St 
Louis. 

Services  will  be  in  Washington  tomorrow 


OREGON'S  FOREST   FUTURE,  II 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  todav  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  five  items  from  the  August 
;°^°JProgress  Roundup."  published  by 
tne  Western  -Wood  Products  Association, 
wmch  Is  headed  up  by  Mr.  Wendell 
fames,  who  served  so  capably  in  the 
past  as  Administrator  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  several  years  ago. 

These  articles  depict  progress  in  con- 
Krvation  on  private  forest  lands.  They 
Qemonstrate  how  research  is  moving  back 
^  frontiers  of  ignorance  and  how  gov- 
WTiment  and  industry,  through  the  ex- 
ecutive reservists  program  are  cooperat- 
m  to  keep  America  prepared. 

thL^»*^^,^'^^^<^  these  articles  because 
wej  typify  the  opportunity  for  construc- 
m«,.r°w,  ^"  conservation  and  the  com- 
mendable  efforts  that  are  being  made  in 
te^5  ^^^^^  of  our  Western  forest 
"Wastry.     These  efforts  deserve  credit 
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and  I  am  pleased  to  take  iliis  opportunity 
to  recognize  these  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Logging  on  a  Laddeh 

Is  he  high  climbing  the  easy  way  or  Just 
trying  for  a  better  view?  Neither, 'actually. 
Raymond  Hale,  an  employee  with  a  contract 
logging  operation  on  Medford  Corporations 
Tree  Farm  land  near  Medford,  Oregon  is  Just 
making  certain  that  this  big  Pondersa  pine 
tree  will  fall  uphill  instead  of  down. 

This  very  unusual  method  of  selective  log- 
ging te  regularly  practiced  bv  the  'high  lift" 
loggmg  crew  9f  Ous  Prlebe,  a  contract  logger 
on  Medcos  steeper  Tree  Farm  slopes.  Hale, 
or  someone  else  handy,  climbs  an  expandable 
24-foot  ladder,  wraps  a  tree  with  a  cable,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  secured  to  a  self- 
propelled  crane  on  an  upper  road,  and  scamp- 
ers out  of  the  way.  When  cut,  the  tree  is 
pulled  against  the  hillside,  thereby  mini- 
mizing breakage  to  the  tree  and  damage  to 
the  soil  or  to  younger.  Immature  trees  grow- 
ing nearby 

Routine  logging  methods,  of  course  are 
used  on  the  more  level  sites  of  the  Tree  Farm. 
But  Priebes  operation  Is  an  effective  unit 
doing  a  special  and  effective  Job  of  forest 
conservation  through  ingenious  utilization. 
As  Al  Smith.  Medco's  logging  manager,  puts 
it:  "It's  difficult  to  tell  that  an  area  has  been 
logged  when  Prlebe  has  finished  selectively 
cutting  It.  • 

A  Tree  by  Any  Othee  Number 

Individual  trees  on  Western  industrial  tree 
farms  may  not  yet  be  required  to  give  tim- 
ber cruisers  their  name,  rank  and  serial 
number,  but  the  Ume  may  be  coming. 

Take  for  Instance  a  growing  number  of 
trees  to  151  test  sites  scattered  throughout 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation's  112.000-acre  Elk 
Lumber  Company  Tree  Farm  near  Medford 
Oregob. 

EveiJy  tree  more  than  11  ij  inches  in  diam- 
eter w«ars  a  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  num- 
ber tliat  Insures  its  recorded  history  Each 
tree  11  part  of  a  growth  plot  svstem  estab- 
lished on  the  Tree  Farm  in  1955  to  enable  the 
Company,  with  the  assistance  of  IBM  com- 
puterat,  to  determine  Information  to  guide 
forest  management  practices.  The  svstem 
will  help  establish  a  guide  to  calculate  al- 
lowable cut  or  the  volume  of  timber  that 
may  be  removed  under  a  sustained  yield 
progralm . 

Circular  study  plots  are  set  up  around  a 
center  stake  located  In  the  Northeast  corner 
of  each  section  under  company  ownership. 
Every  five  years  foresters  survey  the  one-acre 
plots  and  measure  the  growth  of  each  tree. 
Morutlty.  diameter,  species,  age.  height  and 
health  of  the  stand  are  recorded. 

The 'plots  also  help  foresters  to>.atudy  re- 
forestation, animal  and  frost  dain&ge.  "pro- 
tectioii,  utilization  and  recreation  area 
probletns. 

Super  JDouglas  Fir  Targct — 60-Yeah  Study 
Starts 

A  M-year  study  to  Improve  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  all-Important  Douglas  fir  has 
been  parted  with  the  hopes  that  the  end 
result  ^11  provide  a  tree  with  better  drought 
tolerarice.  better  form,  and  higher  productiv- 
ity.      I 

The  Improvements  may  come  through  com- 
bining characteristics  of  Douglas  fir  stock 
gathered  from  throughout  the  Western 
Uniteq  States.  British  Columbia,  and  Mex- 
ico, douglas  fir  is  found  as  far  east  as 
Montaja.  as  far  north  as  central  British 
Columbia,  and  south  to  the  Mexican  high- 
lands, j  Great  variations  In  characteristics 
are  foiind  in  trees  taken  in  different  regions, 
and  evtn  occasionally,  in  trees  taken  in  the 
same  area. 


Douglas  fir  in  one  area  grows  three  to 
four  times  as  fast  as  those  In  another,  while 
some  in  one  area  may  start  spring  growth 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  those  In 
another.  In  hopes  that  such  differences  can 
be  combined  in  new,  improved  forms  of 
Douglas  fir.  approximately  4.000  trees  from 
the  Douglas  fir's  growth  range  are  now  being 
grown  near  Corvallls.  The  Oregon  State 
University  s  Forest  Research  Laboratory  Is 
undertaking  the  60-year  study  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Helge  Irgens-MoUer. 

The  plantation  study  is  also  tied  In  with 
experiments  now  underway  using  a  special 
controlled-envlronment  growth  chamber  in 
which  trees  may  be  grown  under  controlled 
temperature  and  with  artificial  lighting  to 
stimulate  varying  day  lengths. 

Laboratory  experiments  already  have 
shown  that  coastal  Douglas  fir  is  less  infiu- 
enced  by  changing  day  lengths  associated 
with  seasonal  changes  than  are  Inland  trees. 

In  Case  or  Emergency — Lumbkr  Executives 

Needed — Commerce      Department      Seekjs 

More  Western  Reservists 

It  was  D-day  plus  60  and  already  American 
industry  was  well  on  its  way  toward  regain- 
ing Its  former  world  supremacy.  All  major 
ports  and  commerce  centers  were  totally 
flattened,  of  course.  In  the  nuclear  attack 
and  roughly  30.000,000  people  had  died  In 
panic  while  fieelng  clogged  former  metro- 
politan areas. 

Hostilities  had  ceased  after  a  few  days,  not 
because  of  any  truce  but  because  botli  sidee 
had  exhausted  their  primary  retaliatory 
stockpiles.  After  the  initial  shock,  which 
left  Asia  a  wasteland,  the  U.S.  and  Russia 
crippled,  and  Europe  hardly  touched.  It  sud- 
denly became  more  Important  to  repair 
domestic  damage  and  forget  about  ideologi- 
cal differences. 

Whether  the  war  was  to  be  continued  or 
not  was  a  moot  question.  In  any  case, 
production,  materials,  and  facilities  were  all 
desperately  needed  to  reestablish  modern  so- 
ciety. Successes  toward  that  end  during  the 
previous  60  days  could  largely  be  attributed 
to  a  dedicated  group  of  Industry  and  busi- 
ness leaders  called  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  Executive  Reservist*. 

The  Reservists  were  ( and  are »  selected  and 
organized  by  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department 
because  they  have  talent,  traimng.  and  ex- 
perience to  operate  an  established  Defense 
Materials  System  during  threatening  or  ac- 
tual warfare  situations.  They  are  charged. 
In  summary,  with  serving  the  government  in 
Inventorying  available  supplies  and  facilities, 
assessing  critical  aresis  of  need  for  priorities, 
and  planning  reestablishment  of  manufac- 
ture and  supply  to  get  eesential  products  fpr 
military  and  civilian  use  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

More  of  these  Reservists  are  needed,  espe- 
cially from  the  wood  and  forest  products  in- 
dustry In  the  ■WWPA-producing  region.  As 
the  chart  to  the  right  illustrates,  only  eight 
men  from  the  12  Western  states  now  repre- 
sent lumber  or  sawmlUlng.  That  would 
give  each  man  administration  and  coordina- 
tion duties  for  lumber  products  In  1'^  states 
In  the  event  of  war. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  currently 
welcoming  applicants  to  the  program.  They 
should  be  between  35  and  55  years  old.  X» 
V  S  citizens,  and  have  no  military  or  civil 
defense  commitment  which  would  conflict 
with  Reserve  membership.  Appllcanta 
should  also  have  a  strong  l>ackground  In  in- 
dustrial production  and  management  or 
have  comparable  skills  which  woiild  be  of 
value  to  an  emergency  production  agency. 

Lumbermen  Interested  In  learning  more 
about  the  Executive  Reserve  Program  axe  In- 
vited to  contact  the  nearest  Department  of 
Commerce  Field  Office  (see  list  above ) .  When 
contacting  an  office,  request  a  Background 
Statement  Perm  CD-I  74. 
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It  must  be  empluulsed  that  declgnAtton  u 
a  BeMTVlst  U  tubjset  to  (1)  the  needs  of  tbe 
DepftTtment  of  Commerce:  (3)  approval  of 
employer  and  completion  of  a  "statement  of 
undentandlng":  (8)  satisfactory  security 
clearance;  and  (4)  approral  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

wxerasM   fiblo   omcas   okpaktmint   of 

OOMMWCE 

Arlaona:  Kew  Federal  Building,  330  N.  First 
avenue,  Pboenlx,  8603S 

California:  Western  Pacific  Bldg.,  1031  8. 
Broadway,  L.  Angeles,  90016:  Federal  Bldg., 
4M  CKdden  Oate  ave.,  San  Frandaco,  04103 

Colorado:  Federal  Building,  80th  and  Stout 
street,  l>enver,  80203    * 

Nevada :  Federal  BuUdlng.  800  Booth  street, 
Reno,  88603 

New  Ifkzioo:  VS.  Courthouse,  Albuquer- 
que. 87J01 

Oegon:  Pioneer  Poet  Office,  630  S.W.  Mor- 
rlaon  street,  Portland.  97304 

Utah:  Federal  Building,  128  South  State 
street.  Salt  Lake  City,  84111 

Washington:  Federal  Office  Building,  009 
First  avenue,  Seattle,  06104 

Wyoming:  Federal  Building,  2180  Capitol 
avenue,  Cheyenne.  83003 

waaraaw  aosrxa  or  wood  paooucr  class 
axaxaviBTS 

a.  I.  Karlen.  Managing  Partner,  Karlen- 
DavlB  Company,  701  Tacoma  Building,  Ta- 
coma,  Washington   (SawmlUlng) . 

Leslie  O.  Everltt.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Bverltt  Lumber  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  822, 
Ft.  Collins.  Colorado. 

Peter  C.  Oaffney,  Executive  Vice  President 
S.W.  Forest  Indxistrlee.  Inc.,  411  N.  Central 
Avenue.  Phoenix.  Arizona  (LoKKln«.  Saw- 
mUllng). 

Frank  X.  Heard.  General  Manager  Motrone- 
Heard  Lumber  Company.  1038  Beamer  Street, 
Woodland,  California. 

Fred  C.  Talbot,  Jr..  Talbot  Limiber  Own- 
pany,  68  Sutter  street,  San  Ftmnclaco,  Cali- 
fornia (Logging,  SawmlUlng). 

Richard  8.  McLeUand,  President,  Mcl.el- 
laad  Lumber  Company,  804  N.  Sth  Street 
Poeatallo,  Idaho  (SawmlUlng). 

Joseph  H.  Sampson,  Oeneral  BCanager, 
BUes-ColemaB  Lumber  Company,  Omak, 
Washington  (SawmlUlng). 

O.  Oorydoo  Wagner.  Jr.,  President,  Carl- 
boo-Paclflo  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  8419. 
Taooma,  Washington  (Logging,  SawmUllng)'. 

Bmanm  Rxast  »o«  H-HoTn— 3,600 
TBBouoHotrr  Natiom  Paovna  UtBusraiAi, 
RxADdtass 

(Three  times  within  a  generation  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  expand  Its  clvU- 
lan  staff  to  meet  war  emergencies.  Each 
time  it  hai  had  to  look  to  nongovernmental 
soureas  for  additional  executive  talent. 
Time  and  geography  have  been  on  our  side 
In  these  prior  emergencies,  so  Improvlsa- 
ttona  have  not  been  too  coeUy.  But  the 
march  of  history  and  technology  makes  It 
unreaUstle  to  aanmta  that  we  wUI  again  be 
so  lucky. 

(Jaoobson,  84,  Sales  Control  Manager  for 
Boise  Cascade  Oorporattonls  Taklma.  Bgln. 
and  Payette  plywood  mills.  Is  currently  a  can- 
did^ for  admission  Into  the  Executive  Be- 
■errs.  Be  was  a  Lieutenant  In  the  VS. 
^to«ay  between  1089  and  1080,  holds  a  Bach- 
«lor^  Degree  in  Management  fmn  Whitman 
OaUag*.  and  a  Master's  Degree  In  Bualneas 
fMm  Stanford  University.  Re  Uvea  In  Lake 
Onrego,  Oregon.) 

nie  National  Defense  Kxeotitlve  Beserve  la 
•  oocpe  of  boslnees  txecutlvea  and  Industry 
•paeUUata  who  have  voluntaared  to  serve  In 
time  of  national  emergency.  Authorlxed  by 
Ooogreaa  In  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  ot  1068  and  estatollabed  by  Ex- 
eeotlve  Order  in  1088,  it  now  provides  some 
8800  neeentsts  within  twelve  government 
departments.    Each  man  Is  trained  and  ca- 


pable of  filling  key  clVUlan  positions  a  local, 
regional,  or  national  headquarters  In  case 
an  emergency  threatens. 

By  definition,  then,  our  Civilian  Executive 
Reserve  la  comparable  to  our  military  re- 
serve and  provides  a  base  upon  which  indus- 
trial readiness  can  be  erected  much  more 
rapidly  than  In  the  past. 

A  current  candidate  for  admission  Into 
the  program  Is  Etonalt  Jaoobson,  a  sales  con- 
trol manager  for  Boiee  Cascade  Corporation 
in  Portland.  Oregon.  As  to  why  he  applied 
for  admittance  into  the  program,  Jacolseon 
stuns  It  up  by  sayln|  "You  have  to  believe 
In  maintaining  a  certain  preparedness. 
There  Is  satisfaction  In  knowing  that  you 
could  contribute  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, and  there  Is  a  real  need  for  lumber 
and  wood  products  representatives  within  the 
Reservist  program." 

He  points  out  that  enemy  action  might 
well  Include  a  sever*  and  crippling  initial 
onslaught  which  would  make  impoesible  our 
normal  centralized  control  and  manage- 
ment of  productive  economy.  For  this  rea- 
son, current  Reservist  planning  envisages  the 
deployment  of  production  agency  personnel 
to  a  number  of  reloijatlon  sites.  Each  site 
would  be  capable  of  maiclng  separate  con- 
tributions to  the  National  program  without 
direct  control  or  guidance  in  case  communi- 
cations were  interrupted. 

"In  simple  terms,  things  can  happen 
very  quickly  In  our  advanced  world,  and  we 
must  be  preptared  mentally  and  mechani- 
cally. It's  a  matter  of  contributing  where 
pne  can  in  good  faltii,  for  those  objectives 
which  are  deemed  beet  at  the  time  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  cDarged  with  directing 
emergency  activities  '" 

He  also  emphasized  that  busy  lumber  in- 
dustry executives  should  easily  be  able  to 
afford  the  time  to  attend  a  maximum  of  six 
meetings  per  year,  "ttiere  are  four  quarterly 
sessions  among  local  headquarters,  and  one 
annual  visit  to  national  headquarters  In 
Washington,  DC.  In  addition,  there  may 
be  a  regional  meellag  once  a  year  at  ons 
of  tiiree  Western  regional  headquarters — 
Everett,  Washington,  Banta  Rosa.  California, 
or  Denver,  Colorado. 

"As  a  peacetime  sidelight,"  according  to 
Jacobeon.  "Individuals  and  compa4le8  have 
a  definite  advantage  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  government,  esi>eclaJly 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  offers  a 
tremendous  range  of  services,  including  an 
excellent  library,  and  very  complete  produc- 
tion and  marketing  information." 

During  pteacetlme,  the  Department  fosters, 
promotes,  and  develops  both  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  As  Jacobson  states, 
contact  with  the  Department  is  beneficial  to 
executive  reservists,  *8  are  a  sense  of  duty 
and  executive  patriotism. 


GAINS  OP  SOUTH  VIETNAM  TERRI- 
TORY BY  VTETCONG 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  dose  of  these  remarks 
a  story  frwn  Saigon,  written  by  Jack 
Steele  of  the  Scrtpps-Howard  service, 
and  published  in  tie  Washington  Daily 
News  of  August  15. 

The  ACTING  PEJSSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objoction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ur.  President,  Mr. 
Steele  explains  that  de^lte  the  con- 
tinued ofiScial  claims  that  the  war  is  go- 
ing well  for  the  United  States,  the  Viet- 
cong/ continue  to  gain  control  of  the 
countryside.  CBS  news  reports  bore  out 
this  fact  recently  in  another  way  by 
showing   the   airlifting    of   Vietnamese 


civilians  out  of  areas  in  the  countryside 
which  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
are  losing  to  the  Vietctmg. 

Far  from  gaining  control  in  South 
Vietnam,  we  apparently  are  losing  con- 
trol of  territory,  and  are  simply  moving 
the  people  to  refugee  centers  to  make 
certain  they  do  not  become  dominated 
by  the  Vietcong. 

A  second  document  which  I  ask  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  these  remarks  is 
the  testimony  to  the  subcommittee  on 
refugees  by  William  Pepper. 

The  AClTNG  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Pep- 
per is  from  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  He  re- 
cently spent  5  weeks  in  Vietnam  study- 
ing refugee  problems.  As  Mr.  Pepper's 
statement  makes  clear,  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  present  refugees  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  rendered  homeless  by 
American  military  action,  and  by  far  the 
majority  of  hospital  patients,  especially 
children,  are  there  due  to  injuries  suf- 
fered from  American  military  activities. 
The  plight  of  these  children,  and  the 
huge  burden  they  impose  upon  physical 
facilities,  has  been  almost  totally  ignored 
by  the  American  people. 

Yet  Mr.  Pepper's  statistics  make  it  en- 
dent  that  the  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  nearly  half  under  age  16,  and  that 
the  breakdown  of  family  life  which  the 
war  has  caused  will  bring  adverse  reper- 
cussions for  decades  to  come. 

When  our  administration  talks  of  the 
noble  works  we  are  instituting  In  South 
Vietnam,  let  it  not  fail  to  point  out  also 
the  destruction  we  are  bringing  to  it.  If 
we  are  building  hospitals,  we  are  creat- 
ing far  more  patients  than  they  can 
handle:  if  we  are  building  schools,  we 
are  depriving  far  more  children  of  edu- 
cational opix>rtunitles  than  we  are  giving 
such  opportunities. 

I  also  point  to  Mr.  Pepper's  conclusion 
under  the  heading:  "General  Security 
and  Welfare."   Restates: 

In  a  way  more  subtle  than  physical  scar- 
ring, the  conflict  Is  affecting  for  a  long  time 
to  come  the  structures  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  It  Is  doing  this  precisely  l>ecaiise  the 
family  is  being  gradually  eUmlnated  as  the 
basic  unit. 

He  indicates  that  fatherless  families 
are  uniting  in  a  tribal  system,  and  that 
the  thousands  of  abandoned  and  or- 
phaned children  are  living  in  packs  in 
the  cities.  Orphanages  are  a  third  "de- 
familyized"  unit  that  is  rapidly  growing 
in  South  Vietnam. 

As  Mr.  Steele's  story  suggests,  this  pic- 
ture in  Vietnam  is  getting  worse,  not  bet- 
ter, for  as  we  lose  area  control,  we  are 
beginning  to  move  people  out  and  further 
destroy  their  means  of  livelihood,  self- 
support,  and  family  independence  and 
organization. 
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[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    DaUy  News. 
Aug.  16,  1066] 
ExHisrr  1 
VncrcoNo    Spkxads    Fkax — Pooa    Vrrr   Pons 
TuaNOtrr  Pkaxed 
(By  Jack  Steele) 
Saigon.   August    15.— Both    American   and 
South  Vietnamese  officials  voiced  concern  to- 
day that  the  turnout  In  the  Sept.  11  constlta- 


ent  assembly  election  mfey  not  exceed  60  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters. 

This  would  be  a  bitter  disappointment,  es- 
pecially since  70  per  cent  of  South  Viet  Nam's 
eUglble  voters  cast  ballots  In  less  Important 
provmcial  cotmcll  elections  in  AprU,  1065. 

A  50  per  cent  turnout  would  mean  a  vote  of 
about  2.5  mllUon.  of  slightly  more  than  5 
mUllon  registered  voters.  Last  year  about 
3.5  million  votes  were  cast. 

This  forecast  may  be  too  pessimistic  The 
Vietnamese  people  In  recent  years  have  shown 
a  strong  desire  to  vote,  even  in  relatively 
meaningless  elections. 

But  it  is  the  first  current  estimate  of  re- 
sponsible officials  here  who  have  been  keep- 
ing tabs  on  election  preparations. 

DSAWBACKS 

These  officials  say  a  50  per  cent  turnout 
would  be  "relatively  good"  under  existing 
irar  conditions  and  in  view  of  the  skepticism 
of  many  Vietnamese. 

They  give  three  major  reasons  for  their 
rather  gloomy  predictions: 

The  Viet  Cong  are  mounting  a  campaign 
to  terrorize  and  intimidate  both  voters  and 
candidates. 

Security  has  declined  in  many  areas  of 
South  Viet  Nam  since  the  provincial  council 
elections  16  months  ago.  This  may  keep 
more  eligible  voters  from  the  polls. 

Many  Vietnamese  seem  unaware  the  elec- 
Uon  is  only  four  weeks  off.  Others  apparent- 
ly couldn't  care  less  about  electing  f.  con- 
stituent assembly  which  will  have  power  only 
to  draft  a  new  constitution. 

The  Viet  Cong,  In  trying  to  crank  up  a 
terrorist  campaign  to  disrupt  the  elecciaa. 
&.-e  operating  differently  from  last  year  when 
they  denounced  and  "boycotted"  the  elec- 
tions but  did  little  to  stop  the  Vietnamese 
from  voting. 

THaXATS 

Some  candidates,  particularly  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  already  have  received  assassina- 
tion threats  from  the  Viet  Cong  and  several 
have  pulled  out  of  the  campaign. 

The  Viet  Cong  also  have  launched  a  dla- 
boUcal  propaganda  campaign.  They  pass  out 
leanets  in  and  around  Saigon  warning  men 
or  draft  age  they  will  be  hauled  off  to  Viet- 
namese army  training  camps  If  they  show  up 
at  the  polls. 

The  contention  that  security  has  declined 
la  the  past  year  despite  the  buildup  of  nearly 
300.000  American  troops  is  contrary  to  the 
official  U.S.  position. 

American  and  Korean  troops  have  pacified 
small  areas  around  their  enclaves  in  the 
northern  coastal  cities  and  base  camps.  But 
their  "search  and  destroy"  sweeps  actuallv 
have  enabled  the  Viet  Cong  to  Ugh  ten  their 
conu-ol  over  many   contested   villages   and 
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1-5  Senate  Sbssion.  Summeb  and 
AcjtTMN.     1966.    Hon.    Eowa«d    M.    Ken- 

'William  p  Pepper,  Executive  Director  of 
Lih?  T  '^^^helle  Commission  on  Human 
SSir;,  ^r*'=^""=**""  'n  Political  Science  at 
«wcy  College  In  Dobbs  Perry.  New  York,  and 
S^  .°5  *^**  college's  Children's  Instl- 
S^-?  Advanced  Study  and  Research  spent 
"^een  five  and  six  weeks  this  spring  ( 1966  ( 
^t-Nam  as  a  Pree  Lance  Correspondent 
S^^v,  !  ^^^  Military  Assistance  Com- 
«^i«.N^^    <^°"ntry,  and  the  Government 

\\^J^  *^"  P*''*'  ''^  addition  to  travel- 
OU  anh^  '.°  ^"'=**  **^»  Orphanage  in 
Mwi"  in  rT'fl'''^"  ■"**  '»  »*»«  n^n  "shelter 
;;;«    in  Qui-Nhon.  for  a  shorter  period  of 

thT^.      '"*'"  interests  were  the  effects  of 
■w  on  women  and  children,  the  role  of 


the  American  Voluntary  Agencies  there  and 
the  work  of  the  military  in  civil  action. 

(His  visits  took  him  to  a  number  of:  or- 
phanages—among  them,  AnLac;  Go-Ve^' 
Don  Boeco:  Hoi  Dvc  Anl;  Bac  Ai— hospitals- 
Cho-Ray;  Holy  Family;  Phu  My;  Saigon- 
Cholon  (central  hosp.)  and  shelters  in  Sai- 
gon. Cholon.  Qui-Nhon  and  outer  Binh-Dlnh. 
(He  interviewed,  frequently,  more  than 
once  J  the  following  Cabinet  Ministers  of 
South  Viet-Nam :  Dr.  Nguyen  Ba  Kha,  Min- 
ister pt  Health;  Dr.  Tran  Ngoc  Nlnh— Min- 
ister bf  Education;  Mr.  Tran  Ngoc  Ueng— 
Minis^r  of  Social  Welfare:  Dr.  Nguyen  Thuc 
Que— jHigh  Commission  for  Refugees. 

(In  addition,  he  conferred  vi-lth  the  leaders 
of  the  Voluntary  Agency  Conununlty.  and  the 
USAID  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  Mr. 
Edwand  Marks,  as  well  as  the  USAID  child 
welfare  speclalL-t.  Mr.  Gardner  Monroe. 

( Sessions  were  also  held  with  Mademoiselle 
E.  La  Mer  of  UMCEF  and  ftr.  Pierre  Baeslous 
of  tJNESCO. 

( At  the  present  time  he  has  a  book  in  prep- 
aration and  has  authored  a  niimber  of 
newspaper  articles  since  returning.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sub- 
committee for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
and  present  some  personal  observstlons  on 
the  conditions  facing  one  segment  of  so 
called  refugee  population  of  South  Viet-Nam 
I  only  hope  that  these  reflections  will  add 
something  of  value  to  the  Subcommittee's 
consideration  of  an  extremelv  complicated 
situation. 

The  cumulative  figure  of  "tactical  refu- 
gees", or  persons  displaced  from  their  normal 
habitations  by  the  conflict,  and  unable  to 
return,  some  while  ago,  passed  the  one  mil- 
lion mark.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  them 
have  been  classified  as  "permanentlv  re- 
settled." 

My  observations  indicate  that  a  great 
number  of  these  "tactical  refugees"  are  chil- 
dren and  that  there  are  others  who  have 
not  been  counted— also  mostly  children— 
who  reside  in  institutions,  makeshift  shel- 
ters, hospitals,  with  frtends  and  relations  or 
on  their  own,  in  the  dtles.  and  provincial 
towns. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  set  the  framework  for 
the  preeent  condition  of  childhood  In  South 
Viet-Nam,  from  this  viewpoint,  by  comment- 
ing upon  the  quality  of  services,  and  living 
condmons  which  we  have  come  to  regard 
as  being  essential  human  rights  of  every 
young  being. 

WHO   ARE   they- 

According  to  UNESCO  study  in  1964.  bS'-c 
of  the  population  of  South  Viet-Nam  is  un- 
der 21  years  of  age,  43.4%  is  under  15  years 
of  age  and  47.6%  of  the  population  are 
under  16.  Pierre  Baesjou.  the  chief  of 
UNESCO  officer  In  Viet-Nam.  emphasized 
during  the  course  of  our  lengthy  conference 
that  these  per-centages  were  higher  today. 
Naturally  with  an  annual  Birthrate  of  50 
per  1,000  and  a  yearly  population  Increase  of 
2.6%,  there  would  be  an  Increase. 

It  should  be  quite  obvious,  then,  that 
we  are  speaking  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Viet-Nam  when  we  refer  to  her 
children.  It  shovUd  also  be  emphasized  in 
the  context  of  planning  that  69 'r  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  will  be  under  21  by  1980. 
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centage  of  children  getting  even  thla  mini- 
mal educational  exposure  is  greatly  reduced. 
City  and  town  schools  often  function  with 
foiu-  or  five  shifts  to  meet  this  standard. 
The  classes  range  In  slae  from  60  to  80  pu- 
pils. In  some  private  schools  they  go  up  to 
100  students  In  each  class. 

To  Indicate  the  shortage  of  facilities,  there 
are  (1)  a  combined  total  of  2,620 — ^primary 
and  secondary — schools  that  would  allow  a 
student  to  go  from  the  first  to  the  twelth 
grade.  This  in  a  country  that  has  bctii?een 
7  ond  8  million  students  In  this  age  range. 
The  figure  is  rapidly  increaaing,  and  so  Is  the 
gap  between  available  places  and  student 
demands. 

Previously,  students  who  completed  five 
years  of  primary  schooUng  had  to  uke  a 
national  examination  prior  to  secondary 
school  entrance.  Then  those  who  passed 
would  be  required  to  take  an  entrance  exami- 
nation provided  by  the  secondary  school 
which  they  decided  to  enter,  and  usuaUy. 
which  was  very  similar  to  the  c«^lfylng 
exam— After  the  first  cycle  of  study — 8 
years— they  had  to  take  the  exam  for  the 
high  school  cycle  of  three  years,  they  would 
take  the  first  part  of  the  Baccalaureate  exam. 
Then  after  the  third  year,  the  final  exam  Is 
taken  few  the  Baccalaureate,  second  part. 
They  were,  then,  eligible  for  university. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  abolished 
the  nauonal  certifying  examination,  but 
students  must  still  take  the  individual 
secondary  school  entrance  examinations. 
The  Minister  has  also  eliminated  the  first 
cycle — 4  years — examination. 

The  dlfficulUee  of  the  educational  system 
of  Viet-Nam  may  best  be  seen  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  primary  and 
secondarj-  school  students  with  the  number 
of  schools  available  at  each  level. 

There  are  5.700  primary  schools  and  about 
5.000,000  students.  The  number  of  schools 
needs  to  be  about  doubled,  to  meet  preaent 
needs. 

There  are  693  secondary  schools  and  ap- 
proximately 2,000,000  (minimum  figure)  stu- 
dents for  those  schools.  The  number  of  sec- 
ondary schcxrfs  needs  to  be  increased  four 
times  to  meet  present  needs. 

These  figures  are  based  on  schools  with  a 
capacity  for  600  students,  which  is  high  for 
Viet-Nam.  It  is  not  economically  feasible  to 
construct  larger  schools  here,  at  this  time 
due  to  1)  the  capital  expense  and  2)  the 
Inadequate  transporutlon  facilities  that 
exist  CJentral  schools  require,  as  the  Ameri- 
can experience  shows,  an  efficient  and  safe 
network  of  transportation  for  students  who 
live  some  distance. 


While  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the 
Government  of  South  Viet-Nam  maintains 
that  70%  of  the  children  are  receiving  some 
schooUng.  this  figure  is  not  advanced  by 
officlaU  of  UNICKP  and  UNESCO  present  In 
Viet-Nam.  It  Is  also  disputed  by  others  of 
the  private  assistance  community  who  are 
concerned  with  school  construction  and  edu- 
cational programs  As  a  consensus  it  prob- 
ably would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  at 
best  46-«0%  of  the  children  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  are  receiving  at  most  two  hours  of 
schooUng,  six  days  a  week,  nine  or  ten 
months  a  year.    In  the  rural  areas,  the  per- 


NUMBEB  or   SCHOOLS   AND   GRADU  COVKkED 

Primary :  6.700  ( total ):  3,800  (public ) ,  2.000 
through  grade  3.  1.800  through  grade  6;  1,900 
(private) .  1.300  through  grade  3.  600  through 
grade  6.  ~ 

Secondary:  692  (total);  150  (pubUc),  84 
through  both  cycles.  I2th  grade,  SB  through 
one  cycle,  grade  8;  368  (private) .  138  through 
both  cycles.  12th  grade,  221  through  one 
cycle,  grade  8;  83  (seml-prtvate)  (w/Oovt. 
subsidy).  18  through  both  cycles,  grade  13, 
65  through  one  cycle,  grade  8. 

In  a  lengthy  conference  with  Dr.  Tran  Ngoc 
Nlnh— since  replaced  by  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  Education— he  stated  that  teachsr 
training  schools  turn  out  about  1,000  primary 
school  teachers  a  year  and  the  need  U  for 
6.000.  At  the  secondary  level.  800  teachers 
are  gradviated  annually  and  2,500  are  needed. 
In  both  Instances  these  requirements  are  set 
to  ke^  up  with  only  the  prea«it  needs  ot  the 
population. 

These  conditions  have  rendered  Illiterate 
roughly  40%  of  the  male  population  and  60% 
of  the  female  population,  under  16.  Between 
15  and  19  years  of  age.  we  find  that  70%  of 
Vlet-Nam's  males  and  86%  of  her  joang 
women  are  Illiterate,  at  this  time. 
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Children  housed  In  the  refugee  shelters 
iMually  receive  no  education  at  all.  If  20^^: 
of  thoee  living  in  this  condition  are  exposed 
to  any  schooling  it  la  extraordinary.  Some  of 
the  orphanages  have  educational  programs 
of  poor  quality,  others  have  none  at  all. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  the  "street 
children"  living  on  their  own  In  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  countless  others  who  huddle 
with  families  and  friends,  in  the  city  and 
country,  never  see  a  classroom  of  any  type. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  for  South  Vlet- 
Nam  receives  6%  of  the  total  national  budget. 
The  Inadequacy  of  this  allocation  speaks  for 
Itaelf.  If  it  were  not  for  American  private 
and  public  assistance  in  this  area  the  picture 
would  be  considerably  worse  than  It  Is. 

HEALTH 

If  there  were  no  war  in  Vlet-Nam  the 
status  of  the  health  of  ito  children  would 
be — as  It  Is  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world — a  very  serious  problem. 

Though  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise  In- 
formation due  to  the  fact  that  moet  deaths 
occur  outside  of  the  hospitals,  specialists 
estimate  the  rate  of  Infant  mortality  to  be 
around  60%  for  a  natl<Hial  average.  It  is 
conceded  to  be  considerably  higher  in  rural 
areas.  The  average  child,  bearing  any  of 
the  misadventures  of  war.  may  look  forward 
to  a  life  span  of  between  30  and  3S  years. 

The  regular  incidence  of  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  polio,  cholera  and  leprosy  among 
others.  Is  alarming,  and  the  conflict  has  made 
more  acute  the  shortage  of  doctors  and  med- 
ical personnel.  There  are  for  example,  over 
600  doctors  in  the  armed  services,  according 
to  Dr.  Bak  ha,  the  Minister  of  Health.  He 
has  only  about  200  doctors  working  for  him 
and  there  are  an  additional  330  who  are  pri- 
vate practloners  for  a  total  of  around  1,030 
physicians  In  South  Vietnam.  The  propor- 
tion of  nurses — practical  or  otherwise — Is 
about  B  for  every  100.000  inhabitants  and  the 
proportion  of  mldwlves  is  5  for  every  100.000. 

The  general  situation  Is,  of  coiuae,  ren- 
dered far  more  serious  because  of  the  war. 
In  an  economic  vein,  the  Government  of 
Viet- Nam  allocates  only  3%  to  the  Ministry 
o<  Health  while  the  tJ.8.  AID  contribution  In 
services  and  medicines  Is  somewhat  larger. 

The  prevailing  impression — and  one  that 
was  contained  in  a  recent  UNICEF  confer- 
ence report,  prepared  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vlet-Nam— U  that  the  health  of  the 
cbildren  sufTers  from:  1)  an  absence  of  hy- 
genic  knowledge:  2)  nutritional  deficien- 
cies (most  infant  deaths  are  the  result  of 
under  nourishment.  Infantile  bort-berl,  and 
protein  malnutrition):  3)  The  physical,  so- 
cial and  pyschologlcal  effects  of  the  war.  and 
the  inability  of  the  existing  racilitlea  to  deal 
with  the  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  profoundly 
heartrending  effects  of  this  war  upon  the 
children  of  Vlet-Nam.  The  first,  the  physi- 
cal damage,  I  shall  discuss  In  this  section 
and  the  second,  the  social  and  pyschologlcal 
dMtruction.  I.  shall  consider  in  the  subse- 
quent part. 

My  Introduction  to  the  extent  of  actual 
war  injury  was  provided  by  Mr.  Le  Tuan-Anh 
tlM  chief  nurse  at  Cho-Ray  Hospital  In 
Saigon.  The  Cho-Ray  children's  ward  con- 
sists ot  40  beds  and  usuaUy.  not  less  than 
70  to  85  children.  In  many  instances  one 
can  encounter  beds  with  two  or  even  three 
childivn  in  them.  The  Injuries  vary.  Some 
are  ttae  vtetiau  of  grenade  explosions,  some 
are  contacted  by  mortar  fire  and  shrapnel 
aad  others  by  bomb  explosions.  A  large 
number  are  the  victims  of  Napalm  and  the 
mnre  horrible  white  phosphorous  bomb  ex- 
plosions. (White  phosphorous  Is  more  ter- 
rUylng  because  it  does  not  extinguish  as 
readily  as  Napalm.  So  long  u  the  sxulaoe 
receives  air  it  will  burn.) 

The  children  come  to  the  boepltals  of  Cho- 
Ray,  Holy  Family  in  Qul-Nhon,  Phu  My,  Just 
outside  of  Saigon,  and  the  others,  in  any 


number  of  ways  and  from  all  parts  Some- 
times their  families  fcrtng  them — and  leave 
them,  so  that  Ihe  ho^ltal  is  forced  to  begin 
orphanage  care  under  very  difficult  condi- 
tions, such  as  exist  at  Phu  My.  Occasionally, 
friends  usher  them  m,  and  frequently,  they 
appear  from  out  of  nowhere,  by  themselves. 
They  range  In  age  from  the  newborn  on  up. 

My  observations  tnillcated  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Viet  CC>ng  were  mixed  with 
"loyal"  Vietnamese  and  montegnard  chil- 
dren and,  for  the  most  part  received  com- 
parative treatment.  I  Interviewed  two  "V.C." 
children  in  Holy  Family  Hospital  (Qul-Nhon) 
both  of  whom  had  been  terribly  burned  and 
one  of  whom  had  Just  undergone  skin  graft- 
ing. They  were  content  with  their  treat- 
ment, to  the  extent  that  they  did  not  want 
to  return  to  their  village  which  they  last  re- 
membered as  being  an  inferno. 

I  talked  with  othefs — always  through  an 
Interpreter — and  received  stories  of  night 
awakenings  by  the  "War  Goug"  and  mad. 
frenzied  races  for  co»'er  before  the  attack. 
One,  15  year  old  related  how  he  awoke  with 
the  "gong",  called  for  his  mother  and,  then, 
remembered  no  more.  At  that  precise  mo- 
ment, apparently,  a  Dullet  entered  one  side 
of  this  head,  passed  tut  through  the  other 
side,  severing  an  optical  nerve  on  Us  way, 
leaving  the  lad  permanently  blinded. 

Without  question,  however,  the  greatest 
physical  damage  to  obUdren,  indeed  to  the 
rural  civilians,  generally,  who  reside  In  the 
2600  odd  villages.  Is  <*used  by  the  bombing 
This  is  the  permanett  physical  effect  that 
will  live  for  the  lifetimes  of  the  scarred 
bodies,  and  then  some. 

It  cannot  be  denied.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
happening,  dally,  there,  and  for  every  child 
that  is  visible  In  a  hospital  bed.  there  must 
be  scores  that  never  »iake  it  that  far.  It  Is 
a  direct  result  of  thl»  conflict  and  I  submit 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  as  real  a  responsi- 
bility for  its  allevlaflon.  as  we  do  for  Its 
perpetration. 

It  is  true,  the  njpst  extensive  medical 
assistance  presently  being  provided  Is  offered 
by  the  United  States.  All  forms  of  medical 
are  being  provided  la  the  forms  of  person- 
nel, medicines,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Some  very  fine  work  l|  being  done,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  areas  of  plastic  surgery  and  ortho- 
pedics by  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  not  nearly  enotigh. 
The  number  and  type  of  facilities  are  clearly 
Inadequate.  The  interiors  cf  the  existing 
hospitals  are  charactflrlzed  by  the  omnipres- 
ence of  flies,  inadequete  ventilation,  and  air 
circulation,  and  sanltitlon  facilities.  In  im- 
mediate consideration  and  planning  a  high 
priority  should  be  gl»en  to  the  relief  of  the 
Injured  children  of  Vlgt-Nam. 

A  Swiss  organization,  "Terre  Des  Hommes," 
that  is  dedicated  to  providing  "  •  •  • 
vigorous.  Immediate'  and  direct  help  to 
the  most  unfortunste  children,"  under- 
took Its  own  Investigation  of  these  condi- 
tions sending  two  rtpresentatlves  to  Vlet- 
Nam  on  October  17,  1965.  I  have  appended 
their  report  to  ihl|  statement,  (A)  for 
the  committee's  consideration  They  were 
shocked  by  the  conditions  encountered  'fcnd 
abhorred    by    the    inadequacy    of    facilities. 

They  concluded  that efficient  medical 

and  serious  surgical  procedures  In  local  areas 
are  impoeelble  in  the  jpreeent  circumstance  " 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  addi- 
tion to  waiting,  eacli  day,  they  are  dying. 
Terre  Des  Hommes  reportedly  has  located 
some  400  hospital  be^s  In  Europe  and  else- 
where to  receive  antf  treat  Inunedlately  a 
beginning  group  that  cannot  be  adequately 
treated  on  the  scene.  They  requested  of  the 
United  States  the  provision  of  transportation 
facilities  for  the  removal  of  the  children. 
Prom  my  several  conversations  with  the 
Minister  for  Social  Welfare,  Mr.  Tran  Ngoc 
Lleng,  I  do  not  feel  that  he  would  oppose 
the   removal  of  the  children.     The   United 


States  State  Department  has  remained  ada- 
mant In  Its  refusal  to  cooperate  with  Terre 
Des  Hommes.  I  have  further  appended  cor- 
respondence on  this  matter,  (B)  and  a  re- 
lated editorial  from  the  (York)  Penn.  Go- 
zette  and  Daily  which  describes  a  particular 
situation.  (C)  I  would  like  to  respectfully 
urge  the  Sub-Committee's  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  Terre  Des  Hommes  pro- 
posal, and  Inquiry  into  the  refusal  of  our 
government  to  assist.  The  evacuation  for 
treatment  program  would  in  my  Judgment, 
immediately  benefit  only  a  small  number  of 
children  involved  to  date,  but  it  would  con- 
stitute a  beginning. 

It  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
tritely  that  "war  is  hell"  and  this  is  one  of 
Its  realities.  Hell  Is  worse  in  some  parts  than 
others.  In  Vlet-Nam  an  unusually  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  are  children,  as  was 
pointed  out  earlier.  Their  natural  habita- 
tlonal  places  of  straw  and  bamboo  and  vege- 
tative construction  tend  quickly  to  become 
furnaces,  and  ovens.  This  Is  not  and  has  not 
always  been  the  case,  where  men  have  fougbt 

THS    GENEBAL    SECITRITT    AND    WELFARE 

In  a  way  more  subtle  than  physical  scar- 
ring, the  conflict  Is  affecting,  for  a  long  tiine 
to  come  the  structures  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  It  Is  doing  this  precisely  because  the 
family  la  being  gradually  eliminated  as  the 
basic  unit. 

Millions  of  Vietnamese  under  21  have  never 
known  what  it  Is  to  live  in  peace,  and  have 
been,  and  are.  being  raised  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  father.  The  fathers  of  these 
countless  ones  are,  of  course,  dead  or  fighting 
the  war.  This  places  an  enormous  nation- 
wide responsibility  on  the  mothers,  for.  not 
only  must  they  raise  the  average  family  of 
five  children,  but.  they  have  also  to  provide 
for  them.  (The  7  plasters  per  refugee  each 
week  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare, 
which  lt«elf  receives  only  'j  of  1'"-  on  the 
total  budget,  even  with  anticipated  increase 
18  not  sufficient  in  these  Inflationary  times. 
and  any  way.  does  not  reach  many  unclassi- 
fied families.) 

The  result  of  this  situation  Is  varied,  some- 
times. Interestingly  enough,  the  families  and 
friends  In  shelters,  such  as  those  I  visited  in 
Qul-Nhon,  Blnh  Dlnh.  and  Cholon.  often 
band  together  and  form  a  type  of  tribe  or 
lar;?er  Independent  unit. 

In  other  Instances,  children  are  separated, 
abandoned  or  left  alone  and  they  drift  Into 
the  provincial  towns,  where  they  exist  In 
packs  and  on  their  own.  Every  provincial 
town  has  these  urchins  and  Saigon  appears 
to  have  thousands  of  them.  They  often  syn- 
dicate their  business  activities — shoe  shining, 
begging,  car  watching,  etc, — and  many  are  at 
young  as  seven  or  eight.  Here,  the  peer 
group,  existing  and  sleeping  In  the  street*, 
has  taken  the  family's  place. 

A  third  effect  Is  reflected  In  the  number 
of  orphanages  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  There 
were  77  when  I  left  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  number  will  continually  Increase. 
They  house  between  10,000  and  10.500  chil- 
dren and  ranged  In  size  from  25  or  30  to 
several  hundreds,  and  the  children  In  age 
from  the  new-born  to  17  or  18  year  olds.  I 
lived  in  one.  and  visited  a  great  number  of 
others.  The  care  and  facilities  range  frotn 
poor  to  good.  Mademoiselle  La  Mer,  the 
UNICEP  representative  to  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  la  alarmed,  alc«g  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  that  the  authorities  will  slese 
uix>n  the  construction  of  more  orphanages 
as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Vlet-Nam* 
unattended  children.  This  could  easily  hap- 
pen— as  I  imderstand  It  did  in  the  Korean 
Instance — for  foster  parent  treatment  Is  not 
a  part  of  the  pattern  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. 

Roughly,  one  third  of  the  children  in  the 
orphanages  at  present,  have  one  or  both  par- 
ents— according  to  UNICEP  statistics  whleh 
I  have  appended   (B);  two  thirds,  have  no 
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parents.  Physically,  It  Is  not  an  unattrac- 
tive thought  for  a  parent  to  place  her  child 
m  such  a  setting  and  keep  him  there  until 
he  Is  able  to  work,  always  refusing  to  al- 
low him  to  be  placed  for  adoption. 

Actxially.  these  settings  breed  dependence 
and  low  morale  and  rarely  provide  a  mini- 
mally adequate  educational  program.  Per- 
sonal attention  and  care  is  characteristically 
absent.  Food  and  shelter  are  provided,  ade- 
quately, as  a  rule,  but.  In  the  makeshift 
•orphanages"  which  one  often  finds  attached 
to  the  refugee  shelters,  these  basic  neces- 
Bities  are  frequently  absent,  and  the  tiny 
beings  more  nearly  resemble  animals  than 
humans. 

There  are  botmd  to  be  long  range  effects 
upon  a  future  adult  population  resulting 
from  this  de-famlllzatlon.  and  de-personal- 
ization  of  the  lives  of  their  children.  Im- 
mediately, one  Is  quite  conscious  of  the 
incre-aslng  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
which  Is  plaguing  Minister  Lleng  to  no  end 
It  persists  and  grows  in  every  cltv  and  pro- 
vincial town. 

The  increasing  suicide  rate  (not  political 
suicide)  In  South  Vlet-Nam  is  also  quite 
alarming— this  Is  a  fairly  recent  phenom- 
enom  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  BaesJou— the 
UNESCO  Representative,  and  also  by  Lawson 
Mooney  the  Director  of  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices. While  no  acciu-ate  statistics  are  avail- 
able, as  yet.  the  Incidence  of  self-destruction 
M  growing,  and  of  particular  note  and  horror 
Is  the  fact  that  mass  or  group  suicides  are 
becoming  more  common  and  that  the  par- 
ticipants are  frequently  teenagers. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  family,  family 
Ufe.  veneration  for  age  and  physical' removal 
from  the  ancestral  burial  place— the  major- 
ity of  Vietnamese  Indulge  in  confuclanlstic 
ancestral  worship  and  do  not  attend  any 
formal  temple  or  church— a  void  In  appar- 
ently created  and  a  social  reaction  sets  in. 

These,  then,  are  the  more  subtle  effects  of 
the  physical  conflict.  The  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren whom  I  met  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  some  briefly,  some  for  periods  of 
extended  conversation  and  acqualntence- 
«hlp.  could  best  be  described  as  solemn  How 
often.  Lawson  Mooney  and  I  both  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
them  did  not  know  how  to  participate  Inanv 
rorm  of  group  play.  Fun.  was  clearly  not  a 
part  of  their  usual  day;  llstlessness.  definitely 
»M.  I  taught  English  three  evenings  a  week 
lor  awhile  to  an  Interested  group  at  Sancta 
Maria,  and  then,  again,  more  briefly  In  Blnh 
Dtoh  to  some  injured  "V.C."  children  and 
found  all  of  them  to  be  quite  responsive, 
Mter  an  initial  period  of  timidity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  should 
Briefly  be  aware  of  the  very  special  problems 
racing  the  Eurasian  children  of  South  Vlet- 
r.^^»    Simply  put.   they  are  by  and   large 

fS  .."^  ^^'^  ""^"^^y  «*  "-^^^  "me,  and 
rl^„  .  ''  ^^andoned.  This  is  a  particularly 
relevant  concern  for  the  Sub-committee  due 
j«  toe  increasing  number  of  "Amertaslan"  or 
T^oJ^''^'"^  "**''*»  presently  being  pro- 
M^^  ?  **""*  country,  if  no  plan  of  evacua- 
coun?f.  "-T""  ""^  »^°P"'e  placement.  In  this 
^T^l  °^ei«''here.  U  devised  for  these  who 

™ncult  future  road  to  tread. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  effects  of  the  conflict,  Mr.  Chairman, 

wiltirfr"'''  ^''  ^^^^  ^^"^  capacity  of  the 
IIS  ing  goveniment  to  provide  essential 
nices  such  as  education  and  health  care, 

danJ  ,  ^^^^  numbers  of  children  Uve 

S^l^n  '''^^^"^«1  «  ««>•   instant.     Per- 

of  toe  f«,^,'"°''*  ominous  is  the  breakdown 

^^^r^TJ^"  ''*'"  ^^'^  portends  for  the 

"^e.  as  well  as  what  It  means  right  now. 
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By  way  cf  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  submit  some  proposals  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subcommittee. 

First,  that  a  program  of  mass  evacuation 
of  children  from  South  Vlet-Nam  be  estab- 
lished. That  It  operate  on  the  basis  of  es- 
tablished priority  conditions  for  evacuation 
(I.e.  tJie  wounded,  and  Injured;  the  aban- 
doned, etc.).  That  It  be  Implemented  by 
the  American  Voluntary  Agencies  and 
groups  such  as  Terre  Des  Hommes.  in  a  co- 
ordinated fashion  through  its  Council, 
'■^^^'A)  with  the  financial  support  and  gen- 
eral assistance  of  the  C.S  Government  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Second,  that,  as  a  part  of  the  first  sugges- 
tion, and  a  natural  follow  up,  thereto,  a 
foster  home  and  adoptive  placement  pro- 
gram be  undertaken  by  some  Voluntary 
Agencies  who  are  .■specialists  In  this  field  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  ''in  the 
meantime,  available  hospital  and  Institu- 
tional places  should  be  secured,  also  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Third,  that  planning  and  construction  of 
needed  medical  treatment  facilities  In  Vlet- 
Nam  be  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  number 
of  medical  personnel  In  service  In  that  coun- 
try De  tremendously  increased. 

Fourth,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  re- 
move, immediately  the  children  from  the 
ai^as  Of  lnten.se  fighting— partlcularlv  m  the 
Central  Highlands,  and  the  Northern  five 
Provinces— and  wherever  possible,  to  reset- 
tle them  in  family  units  in  more  secure 
areas. 

Fifth,  that  to  more  efficiently  carry  out 
the  whole  relief  assistance  program  In'viet- 
Nam  consideration  be  given  to  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment through  AID  contracting  on  a  wider 
b-=is  With  the  Vol-Agency  communltv  on 
a  specialized  basis  for  the  purpci?e  of  dividing 
up  the  tasks  and  avoiding  present  duplica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Voluntary 
Agencies  are  doing  yeoman  work  In"  Viet 
Nam.  Without  their  presence,  it  is  safe  to 
say  tiiBt  the  conditions  prevlouslv  described 
would  be  far  worse.  Catholic  Relief  Services 
alone,  for  example,  transported  and  dis- 
tributed 50.000.000  pounds  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, equipment  and  supplies  last  year  Sim- 
ilar efforts  In  varied  fields  were  turned  In  b'- 
CARE,  I.V.S.,  Church  World  Service  Foster 
Parents  Plan  and  others.  But.  all  of  this  l5 
cleariy,  not  enough.  A  new  and  full  com- 
mitment Is  needed.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  rescue 
the  children  of  Vlet-Nam  from  a  situation 
that  U  no  way  of  their  making.  If  ever  a 
group  of  Innocents  had  a  claim  on  history 
It  is  tliese  little  ones.  There  must  begin  an 
lmme<llate.  effective  and  coordinated  attack 
on  these  conditions,  involving  both  in  coun- 
try an«  out«ide  of  the  country  programs  and 
solutions.  And  all  the  while  Internal  fa- 
cilltlee  are  being  developed  to  treat  the 
maimed  and  scarred  of  tomorrow,  let  us  re- 
member that    today's   children   are   waiting. 
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Appewdix 
VnrrtJAMESE  Childken  in  Pike  and  Blood 

'  INTRODDCnON 

A  letter  from  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  (IRCC)  to  Terre  des  Hommes 
(9-3-1M5)  mentioned  the  Vietnamese  pro- 
vincial hospitals  "crowded  with  wounded, 
particularly  people  suffering  from  extremely 
severe  burns.  There  are  among  these  many 
clvlliatts  and  therefore  manv  children." 
Bums  Iknd  wounds  resulted  from  bombs,  bul- 
lets, genades,  napalm,  phosphorous,  flares. 

3)  Tprre  des  Hommes  simultaneously  and 
in  idefltlcal  terms  established  contact  with 
the  go'ernment  of  the  Vietnamese  Republic 
(South),  with  the  representative  of  the  NLP 
(Vletccng)  in  Algiers  and  with  the  govern- 
ment <  f  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (I  orth) .  It  offered  to  each  Its  immedi- 
ate am,  direct  help  to  Vietnamese  children 


who  were  burnt  or  wounded  and  cannot  be 
cared  for  properly  in  their  present  location. 
3  I  The  government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  (North)  did  not  answer 
this  offer.  The  representative  of  the  NLF's 
response  (received  after  three  montlis'  delay) 
expressed  only  the  desire  that  Terre  des 
Hommes  should  make  a  protest  with  a  po- 
litical character.  Only  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  gave  enthusiastic  support  to 
our  proposal, 

4)  A  representative  of  Terre  des  Hommes 
met  twice  with  Mr,  Maunolr  and  Mr,  Durand, 
delegates  of  the  IRCC.  who  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  projects  of  Terre  des  Hommes 
i,treatment^in  Europe  or  elseichere  of  chil- 
dren seriously  hurt  but  not  treated,  or  not 
treatable  locally.)  At  the  same  time  they 
asked  their  colleagues  In  Saigon  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  public  health  and  social  action 
ministries  as  well  as  of  the  Vietnamese  Red 
Cross  to  Terre  des  Hommes. 

5)  Terre  des  Hommes  then  contacted  (10- 
15-661  a  represenutive  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment (Washington)  at  the  Umted  States 
Mission  in  Geneva,  who  was  relatively  open 
to  our  plans  and  asked  to  see  us  again  upon 
our  return  from  Vietnam.  He  recommended 
strongly  that  we  contact  Dr.  J.  who  is  an 
American  General  there. 

6)  Terre  des  Hommes  reserved  hospital 
beds  in  different  countries  (Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria. Germany,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Hol- 
land. Denmark)  und  the  delegates,  upon  their  T 
departure  to  Vietnam  already  had  "In  their 
pocket"  about  400  beds.  The  expense  of 
hospitalization  was  assumed  by  Terre  des 
Hommes. 

disease  and  remsdt 
10-17-1965  Tt»o    representatives    of    Terre 
des  Hommes,  one  of  them  a  surgeon,  left  for 
Vietnam. 

(o)  Sfop  at  Bangkok  [Thailand) 
This  stop  gave  us  the  assurance  that  we 
would  be  able  to  hospltaUze  and  treat  in 
Thailand  a  sizeable  number  of  burned  and 
wounded  children  from  Vietnam,  thanks  to 
the  Important  medical  facilities  and  hospital 
possibilities  in  Thailand,  At  the  end  of  the 
mission  we  planned  to  visit  Bangkok  again. 

However.  It  is  obvious  that  the  European 
public  is  not  likely  to  finance  an  organization 
that  provides  care  several  thousand  miles 
away  If  it  Is  not  directly  shocked  by  the  con- 
tact with  Vietnamese  children  treated  under 
Its  eyes  In  Switzerland  or  other  European 
countries.  This  contact  with  Vietnamese 
children  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
European  public  to  "live"  the  stiflertng  of 
these  children  and  to  associate  Itself  with  It 
by  an  act  of  will. 

(b)  Visit  in  Vietnam 
1  t  In  the  course  of  numerous  encounters 
and  official  interviews  (minister  of  public 
health,  highly  placed  health  officials,  Vietna- 
mese heads  of  medical  departments  and  hos- 
pitals. American  military  doctors)  our  proj- 
ects were  unamlmously  well  received.  The 
reason  for  this  unanimity  Is  the  obvious  im- 
possibility in  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
practicing  locally  any  type  of  reallv  efficient 
medicine  or  serious  stu-gery  (especially  ortho- 
pedic surgery)  because  of  lack  of  facilities 
and  personnel. 

2)  Besides  orphanages  and  babv  centers, 
which  take  in  innumerable  children,  who  are 
starving,  very  seriously  ill  or  abandoned,  we 
visited  four  provincial  hospitAls.  Only  one 
of  these  (Rach-Gla)  which  benefits  from  the 
presence  of  an  American  medical  team,  seems 
TO  operate  normally.  The  three  other  hos- 
pitals (Hue.  Cantho,  Mytho— but  particu- 
larly Hue)  show  the  frightening  spectacle  of 
an  Immense  distress:  To  the  extent  that  one 
finds  children  burned  from  head  to  foot  who 
are  treated  only  with  vaseline,  because  of 
lack  of  a)  ointment  for  bums,  bi  cotton 
c)  gauze.  d(  personnel.  In  places,  with  the 
atmosphere  of  slaughter  houses  for  people 
where  files  circulate  freely  on  chUdren  who 
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liay«  b««i  skinned  alive,  tbere  are  no  faclll- 
tlw  for  hygiene,  no  fans,  and  no  air  condi- 
tioning. We  know,  from  reliable  Bourcee, 
that  thla  extreme  lack  of  facilities  Is  repeated 
in  many  Vietnamese  hospitals.  This  latter 
Information  was  given  to  tis  by  competent 
specialists  or  official  people.  One  of  them, 
the  head  doctor  of  a  large  hospital  told  us: 
"I  have  received  many  representatives  from 
diverse  institutions,  but,  before  you.  none 
even  asked  to  see  a  single  child. 

3)  It  Is  Important  to  be  very  consclo\is  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  children  who  are 
wounded,  burned  or  sick  are  not  In  hospitals 
(trestad  In  hoaplt&la) .  This  Is  because  they 
are  never  found,  because  there  la  no  means 
of  transportation,  or  because  of  non-existent 
medical  or  para-m«dlcal  personnel  and  the 
lack  of  specialized  equipment  or  sanitary 
facilities.  These  children  suffer  and  die 
without  care,  "at  home".  In  villages.  In  straw 
huts,  etc. 

4)  Out  of  a  total  of  600  (800  or  1000)  Vlet- 
nameee  doctors  only  200  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  population  ( 14  million) 
which  amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  one 
doctor  per  100,000  people  (end  of  October, 
190S).  The  other  doctors  are  used  for  mili- 
tary needs. 

6)  About  the  same  time,  a  little  bit  later, 
and  Independently  of  Terre  des  Hommee,  two 
Dutch  doctora  vlolted  Vietnam.  One  of  them 
was  a  specialist  In  plastic  surgery  and  the 
other  an  Internist.  Here  are  extracts  from 
texts  that  were  published  upon  their  retxim 
in  the  Dutch  press:  "It  Is  Indeecrlbable. 
Thousands  of  people  sviflerlng  from  untended 
bums  arrive  from  the  Interior  of  the  country. 
Nobody  takes  care  of  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple because  no  one  seems  to  know  what  could 
b«  done.  In  Vietnam  one  encounters  all  the 
forms  ol  lnfectlo\ia  diseases  and  their  compli- 
cations. Xvery  tenth  South  Vietnamese  suf- 
fers from  tuberculosis.  Mumerovis  tyx>e8  of 
atcknsM  are  not  treated.  There  Is  an  un- 
Inutglnable  number  of  people  suffering  from 
war  w<gjpds.  The  few  wxlstlng  hospitals  are 
overflcmlng  with  patients.  It  Is  not  rare  that 
three  people  share  the  same  bed.  There  are 
practically  no  nurses.  Host  people  are  tended 
by  members  of  their  own  family,  who  usiially 
sleep  In  the  hospital  Itself,  under  the  bed  or 
nest  to  It,  anywhere  where  they  can  find 
room.     No  efficient  treatment  of   bums   Is 


8)  Some  figures  (end  of  October  1965) 
provided  by  authorized  olBdal  sovirces. 

Burned  and  loounded  children:  thousands 
(no  predM  census  on  a  national  scale  is 
poasible) .  Even  If  there  were  only  hundreds 
our  anguish  and  our  action  wotild  already  be 
Justified; 

Completely  obandoned  children:  thou- 
sands, Including  11,000  orphans; 

Children  suffering  from  tuberculosis:  see 
above  the  national  percentage; 

Hungry  c^ildrsn  and  children  suffering 
from  undemovrishment:  thousands  (exact 
census  l»  not  poesl^e) ; 

Children  suffering  from  infantile  paralysU 
or  »erio%u  multiple  iZIneM;  number  not 
known  but  obviously  enormous. 

CiviUan  refugees  (adult  and  children) 
eOOfiOO  to  BOO. 000.  Refugees  without  refuge 
frtui  Mtreaiely  miserable. 

7)  Uka  the  American  doctor  S.  (a  Colonel) 
tn  Thailand,  the  American  doctor  J.  (a  Gen- 
eral) and  his  aMlstant,  doctor  M.  (a  Colonel) 
with  whom  we  have  had  lengthy  meetings. 
wer*  quite  favorable  to  the  projects  of  Terre 
dM  Hommes.  Their  approval,  however,  de- 
pended upon  the  agreement  of  the  American 
govanunent  (personified  as  far  as  we  were 
ooocemed,  by  the  represtntattvv  of  the  State 
Department  In  Oeneva  whom  we  had  seen 
before  toavlng  and  who  was  to  be  contacted 
upon  our  ntum)  to  give  us  th«  help  desired 


by  our  organization,  namely  the  loan  of 
American  military  medical  planes.  Later  the 
Federal  Office  for  Aeronautics  (Swiss)  should 
consent  to  the  landing  of  the  planes  on  Swiss 
territory.  Doctor  J.  wno  Is  a  General,  thought 
that  It  Is  desirable  to  help  unfortunate  chil- 
dren In  the  way  choe^n  by  Terre  des  Homines 
because  "If  the  U.S.A.  intends  to  send  people 
to  train  leaders,  this  will  take  much  time." 
Meanwhile  the  children  are  waiting. 
8)    Conclusion. 

a)  Efficient  medioul  and  serious  surgi- 
cal procedures  In  lo^al  areas  are  Impossible 
In  the  present  clreumstances.  depending 
upon  cases  and  location; 

b)  Not  only  in  tl^  hospitals,  but  every- 
where, It  Is  urgent  flo  detect  sick,  wounded 
or  "burnt  children  who  are  unattended  or 
Insufficiently  cared  for; 

c)  Relevance  of  ttoe  Terre  des  Hommes 
projects:  transportation  to  Europe.  Thai- 
land and  other  countries  of  children  who 
have  been  found  to  need  care.  The  existing 
national  and  International  help  will  remain 
for  a  long  time  Incapable  of  coping  with  all 
cases: 

d)  It  la  Illusory  to  imagine  that  external 
initiatives,  even  powtrful  ones,  could  create 
from  nothing,  a  su^cient  number  of  hos- 
pitals perfectly  provided  with  rigging  (beds, 
nursing  and  medical  personnel,  supplies  and 
equipment) .  The  present  Terre  des  Hommes 
project  is  not  new  for  this  organization. 
Several  years  of  experience  have  proven 
that  it  is  Just,  humane  and  efficient  to  treat 
elsewhere  those  who  because  they  are  not 
attended  to,  where  they  are,  suffer,  wither 
or  die.  It  Is  another  Illusion  to  wait  hope- 
fully but  helplessly  until  "others"  (govern- 
ments, Institutions)  should  "do  something." 
Even  If  this  "something"  is  presently  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  life,  although  for  the 
time  being  the  inuqense  and  Intense  need 
cannot  be  met. 

e)  For  financial  raasons,  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  at  our  disposal  free  airplanes  or  free 
pleu:eB  In  airplanes  with  unoccupied  seats. 

f)  One  or  several  competent  and  perma- 
nent representatives  of  Terre  dee  Hommes 
should  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

PRESENT    CONDmONS 

1)  Upon  our  return,  Ln  spite  of  his  own 
wishes,  those  of  Genpral  J.  and  our  own,  re- 
peated attempts  at  meeting  the  previously 
encountered  representative  from  the  State 
Department  remained  fruitless. 

2)  Several  people  held  a  meeting  at  Bern 
(11,  26,  1965)  at  the  Political  Department  of 
the  Federal  Goveenment.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Political  Department,  the  direc- 
ted- and  two  staff  members  of  the  Federal 
Police  for  Aliens.  Mt.  J.  P  Maunolr  as  dele- 
gate of  the  IRCC,  thi  general  secretary  of  the 
Swiss  Red  Cross  and  three  representatives  of 
Terre  dee  Hommes,  as  well  as  others  did  at- 
tend this  meeting.  The  delegate  of  the 
IRCC  (an  organization  which  has  been  do- 
ing what  It  can  in  Vietnam)  made  a  final 
declaration:  "At  th»  IRCC  we  think  that  we 
are  bound  to  help  ttiose  who  are  victims  of 
war  or  of  Its  consequences.  Therefore,  we  ap- 
prove any  action  th«t  la  taken  either  locally 
or  abroad.  If  we  h&ve  the  means  we  shall 
help.  Our  rule  of  action  Is  to  attend  to  the 
most  pressing  needs;  when  a  child  is  burned 
or  wounded,  it  is  at  that  very  moment  that 
he  must  be  helped  and  prevented  from 
dying.  But  If,  beslcfes  our  own  efforts,  there 
exists  an  organization  such  as  Terre  des 
Hommes  which  nttompts  long  range  action 
we  give  It  our  approval.  Our  delegates,  if 
they  are  able  to.  wlO  help  the  representative 
that  you  (Terre  de«  Hommes)  shall  send  to 
Vietnam  to  select  the  children." 

3)  On  behalf  of  Tferre  des  Hommes  a  certi- 
fied niu3e.  Mlas  V,  B..  left  for  Vietnam  (12. 


3.  1965) .  Her  mission  (with  the  understand- 
ing that  she  would  receive  the  help  of  IRCC 
delegates  In  Saigon,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Maunolr  In  Bern)  was  as  foUowj: 

a)  To  detect  seriously  wounded,  burned,  or 
sick  Vietnamese  children  who  are  Insnffl. 
clently  cared  for.  In  the  hospitals  of  the  capl- 
tal  and  provincial  cities,  as  well  as  In  vil- 
lages and  towns. 

b)  To  select  transferable  children  and  or- 
ganize their  medical  and  social  records.  To 
Initiate  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
transp»ortation  and  treatment  in  hospital* 
in  Switzerland.  Europe  ( or  elsewhere )  where. 
upon  action  from  Terre  des  Hommes.  bed« 
have  already  been  reserved  lor  them. 

c)  To  organize  and  activate  this  tran«- 
pwrtatlon  of  children. 

4)  Active  search  for  free  means  of  trans- 
portation: American  military  medical  planes 
(see  below) ,  airplanes  or  seats  aboard  civUian 
airplanes:  Swissair,  Air  Prance,  Alitalia,  Alr- 
Indla,  etc.  Contacts  which  would  probably 
prove  fruitful  in  the  future  with  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association  (lATA. 
Montreal ) .  Terres  des  Hommes.  which  needs 
very  large  amounts  of  money  necessary  for 
the  hospitalization  and  care  of  the  children. 
cannot  spend  huge  sums  in  travel,  when 
every  day  hundreds  of  empty  seats,  which 
do  not  benefit  anybody,  are  carried  across  the 
skies  of  the  world  at  great  cost.  Several 
civilian  airlines,  sensitive  to  these  considera- 
tions, are  enthusiastically  campaigning  for 
this  new  style  of  him:ian  cooperation.  Slmul- 
taneoeuly  the  search  for  European  and 
extra-European  facilities  available  at  the 
best  price  is  continued.  Terre  des  Honunes 
is  expanding  Into  other  prosperous  countries 
in  order  to  Increase  appreciably  the  chances 
for  the  survival  of  children. 

5  i  Because  it  was  impossible  to  contact 
the  delegate  of  the  State  Department  who. 
according  to  General  J.,  is  the  only  ■com- 
petent" official,  Terre  des  Hommes  wrote  to 
President  Johnson  In  order  to  obtain  his  per- 
sonal Intervention:  transmission  of  this  re- 
quest was  confirmed  by  the  chief  of  the  VS. 
Mission  in  Geneva,  following  which,  the 
much-desired  encounter  between  the  rep- 
resentative of  Terres  des  Hommes  and  the 
representative  of  the  State  Department  fi- 
nally took  place.  But  be  Is  (^posed  to  any 
cooperation  with  Terres  des  Hommes  under 
the  desired  conditions.  Anxerlcan  help  could 
eventually  be  obtaaned  if  the  Terres  des 
Hommes  organization  limited  its  efforts  to 
local  work.  Therefore,  In  spite  of  the  com- 
petent support  of  General  J.  for  the  Terre 
des  Hommes  project  we  shall  not  have  the 
assistance  of  military  medical  planes  to  aid 
the  wounded,  burned  or  sick  Vietnamese 
children  whom  we  wish  to  help. 

6)  1.7.1966 — In  Saigon  during  a  cabinet 
meeting  the  definitive  and  official  agreement 
to  the  Terre  des  Hommes  projects  by  the 
general-prime  minister  of  the  Vietnamese 
Republic  was  announced  and  a  permanent 
inter-departmental  Committee  Is  created. 

7)  1.13.1966 — Terre  des  Hommes  organlaed 
In  Geneva  an  international  press  conference 
about  these  subjects.  The  two  Dutch  spe- 
cialists participated  In  this  activity. 

8)  1.17.1966 — Letter  from  the  White  House 
(Washington)  to  Terre  des  Hommes:  Subtle 
but  negative  answer,  to  the  request  of  Tern 
des  Hommes. 

9)  1.20.1966 — Pressing  me*age  from  the 
Red  Cross:  "A  cruel  war  ravages  Vietnam. 
Civilian  hospitals  are  overcrowded  with  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  and  It  Is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  attempt  to  give  the  necessary  treat- 
ments. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
are  piled  up  In  the  vicinity  of  large  dtlei 
and  survive  In  the  greatest  misery.  Incalcu- 
lable   number    of   families   are   torn   apsrt- 
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Abandoned   children   and   orphans   can   no 
longer  be  counted. 

10)  1.31.1966 — Answer  from  Terre  dee 
Honunes  to  the  White  House.  The  text  Is  so 
explicit  and  detailed  that  there  was  reason 
to  conclude  with  "the  conviction  that  the 
people  and  the  government  of  the  Utilted 
States  would  assist  Terre  des  Hommes  to 
rescue  a  large  number  of  wotuided  and 
burned  Vietnamese  children." 

NOTXS 

1)  The  hospitalization  in  Europe  of  several 
hundred  children  shall  expose  them  to  the 
population  of  prosperous  countries.  As  a 
result  of  having  seen,  known,  lived  with  and 
loved  these  children,  the  people  of  these 
countries  shall  accept  with  full  understand- 
ing and  confidence  the  financing  of  the  care 
that  we  shall  offer  to  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  other  children  in  countries  cloeer  to  their 
own.  The  physical  "transfer"  and  the  tem- 
porary "uprooting"  of  these  children  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  "transfers"  and 
the  "uprooting"  which  are  caused  by  suffer- 
ing and  death. 

2)  We  are  all  in  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  principle  that  local  work  is  most  desira- 
ble but  who  has  done  it  efficiently  and  stiffl- 
ciently  since  the  beginning  of  the  war?  Was 
there  any  action  from  those  who  could  do 
something,  continue  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing or  preach  action?  To  organize  local 
hospitals  would  be  the  logical  and  wise  thing 
to  do.  But  who  would  make  the  plane,  draw 
the  blueprints,  supervise  the  construction? 
When?  Where?  And  how  much  time  would 
It  take^  Where  are  the  funds,  the  supplies, 
Che  equipment  and  the  personnel?  Where 
can  one  find  large  numbers  of  available  and 
highly  trained  specialists?  How  many  ax« 
there?  Where  are  the  necessary  army  of 
male  and  female  nursee?  If  it  Is"  so  easy  to 
save  locally  by  modern  means  thousands  of 
burned,  wounded  and  sick  people,  children 
as  well  as  adults,  why  has  this  not  already 
been  done?  Now  as  In  past  centuries,  when- 
ever horrors  beyond  measure  are  encountered. 
It  is  affirmed  that:  "someone  Is  going  to  do 
something  about  it,  somewhere."  Terre  des 
Hommes  has  chosen  to  save  immediately,  by 
available  means,  those  Uttle  onee  that  can 
b«saved.  There  exists  an  Irremediable  dlf- 
fwence  between  the  notion  of  working  "on 
the  scene"  and  the  need  for  saving  people 
right  now. 

For  it  is  not  enough  to  shout:  "Let  there 
be  a  hospital!" 

[Lausanne,  le  ler  f^vrler  19«6) 

January  17,  1966. 
iHi  WHrrE  House, 
V/(uhxngton,  DC. 

Deai  Ma.  K.:  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  De- 
Moaber  u,  1965,  to  the  United  States  Mission. 
Geneva,  together  with  copv  of  letter  of  same 
date  addressed  to  President  Johnson. 

I  understand  that  both  you  and  your  asso- 
ciate. Dr.  C,  have  been  informed  through 
.vour  meetings  with  our  Mission  in  Geneva 
that  the  United  States  Government  welcomes 
an  efforts  to  aid  the  victims  of  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam,  and  we  com- 
mend your  organization  and  all  others  which 
aave  similar  humamtarian  objectives  to  ex- 
pend medical  assistance  to  victims,  partlcu- 
•^ly  children. 

I  am  sure  that  you  were  advised  by  the  UJ3. 
*^lon  in  Geneva,  during  your  visit  In  Viet- 
nam and  by  Mr.  A.  S..  that  some  thirty  coun- 
mes  are  already  engaged  In  extending  medl- 
&;^„t^?.^""  ^  victims  of  the  conflict  In 
^«  r^  y'"'?'^'^  You  also  have  our  view  that 
U  on  f^  effective  way  of  extending  assistance 
»  on  the  scene  in  South  Vietnam  where  chll- 
'amii.^"  "'^^^^  ^^^  ^^  treated  near  their 
^amlUes  and  in  familiar  surroundings.    How- 

w,  any  medical  assistance  given  to  needy 
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children  outside  of  the  country 
course,  also  welcome. 

.  S.  Informed  Mr.  C.  at  a  meeting  in 
on  December   20.   U.S.   Mihtary  air- 
cannot   be  provided  for  airlift  to   Eu- 
of  Vietnamese  children  who  may  need 
al    treatment,    and    no    United    States 
are  available  to  support  vour  activities 
ope.    On  that  occasion.  Dr.  C.  Informed 
that  In  view  of  unavailability  of  U  S 
t.  your  orgamzatlon  would  be  able  to 
commercial  aircraft  on  a  gratis  basis 
'-  you  to  proceed  witli  the  airlift  plan, 
ngly,  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
that  at  a  press  conference  on  Jan- 
2  in  Geneva  you  were  reported  as  hav- 
■-d  that  the  U.S  Government  response 
request  for  U.S.  milltarv  aircraft  to 
needy  Vietnamese  children  to  Etirope 
to  be  considered  finally  "negative"     In 
to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  repeat 
1  Mr.  S.'s  advice  to  Dr.  C.  that  U.S   air- 
ire  definitely  not  available  for  this  pur- 
Slnce  neither  US    aircraft   nor  U  S 
are  available  m  support  of  the  actlv- 
\rhlch  you  plan  to  undertake  In  Europe 
:  >lan  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  upon  bv 
orgamzatlon    and    the    Government    of 
Vietnam. 

I  again  take  this  occasion  to  commend 

•d  your  organization  for  the  humanl- 

actlvltlee  which   you   are  seeking  to 

,£h     .  l.™*^^^  ^^^^  °"'-   commitments 
x^ndertakings  are  such  that  we  cannot 
a  project  of  this  nature  which  is  out- 
South  Vietnam,  but  I  assure  vou  that 
prepared  to  consider  extending  as-Mst- 
•o  organl2atlon8  which  undertake  hu- 
*rlan  projects  for  the  benefit  of  needv 
persoilB  within  South  Vietnam.  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Chester  L.  Cooper 

liAUSANIfll, 

Mr.  Ci  [ESTER  L.  Cooper 
The  nhite  House. 

litgton.  D.C.  {V.S.A.) 

rSit '  ^i'-  ^  ^"^  "»e  honor  to  acknowledge 

recelp    of  j-our  letter  of  the  17th  Inst    the 

o ,    which   constitutes   the  reply  of  the 
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hfjf^  ,fit^  govermnent  to  the  requests  we 


nade  on  behalf  of  Vietnamese  children 

hjave  been  cruelly  stricken  bv  the  war 

This  rfeply  calls  for  the  following  comments- 

=ti     f,    ^^^^^    States    Government    letter 

1.  "We  commend  your  organization  and  all 
others  which  have  similar  humanitarian  ob- 
jectives to  extend  medical  assistance  to  vic- 
tims, particularly  children." 

In  other  words,  you  agree  with  us  In  rec- 
ognizing the  existence  of  these  child  victims 
whose  number  and  the  nature  of  whose  suf- 
ferings have  been  evident  to  us  on  the  sc^ne 

(The  United  States  Government  letter 
states:) 

2.  ".  .  .  some  thirty  countries  are  already 
engaged  in  extending  medical  assistance  to 
victims  of  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam." 

While  we  give  due  recognition.  In  passing 
to  the  commitment  of  these  countries  we 
i»re  resolved  on  action  with  respect  to  our 
own  concern.  Our  poeltion  is  especially  clear 
In  the  light  of  the  "urgent"  appeal  now  Is- 
sued by  the  Red  Cross:  "The  Innocent  vie- 
tlms  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  must  be 
saved  ...  A  cruel  war  la  raging  In  Viet  Nam. 
Civilian  hospitals  are  overcrowded  with  sick 
and  wounded.  It  U  scarcely  possible  to  give 
necessary  care  any  longer." 

Everything  preeenUy  undertaken  (or 
planned)  obviously  deserves  only  praise,  but 
these  measures  cannot  be  considered  suf- 
ficient as  long  as  numerous  wounded  or 
burned  children  remain  deprived  of  care  or 
effective  treatment. 


(The  United  Statia  Government  letter 
states: ) 

3.  "The  most  effective  way  of  extending 
assistance  is  on  the  scene  In  South  Vietnam 
where  children  and  others  can  be  treated 
near  their  families  and  In  famlUar  surround- 
ings." 

Our  viewi>olnt  differs  from  yotus: 
a)  To  help  "on  the  scene"  may  appear 
the  most  logical  plan  of  action,  but  It  is  not 
therefore  the  most  "effecUve".  For  the  "ef- 
fective" way  of  extending  assistance  Is  ac- 
tually to  save  victims  through  supplying 
treatment  truly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  under  the  safest  technical  condi- 
tions, with  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
highly  specialized  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  (In  plastic  surgery,  for  example) 
They  must  have  modern  equipment  which 
Is  indispensable,  and  sanitary  conditions 
that  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  hor- 
rors  of  the  Vietnamese  hospitaU  we  have 
visited  (only  one  in  four  Is  an  exception). 

The  "most  effective"  manner  of  saving 
burned  or  wounded  children  who  have  been 
insufficiently  treated,  not  treated,  or  who 
are  untreatable  on  the  scene  is  obviously 
then  to  save  them  elsewhere,  with  medical 
and  surgical  procedures  which  are  suiUble 
and  which  modem  science  makes  available 
We  would  further  note  that,  according  to 
information  received  from  the  most  tnisit- 
worthy  authorized  sources,  a  very  great 
number  of  these  wounded  and  burned  chil- 
dren are  not  In  hospiUls,  but  are  suffering 
(or  dying)  "at  private  homes",  either  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  transported  to  hospl- 
tals.  or  because  overcrowded  hospitals  can- 
not receive  them,  or  because  the  hospitals 
have  no  faculties  for  giving  them  proper 
care;  care  that  would  be  dangerous  in  any 
event  because  of  a  total  lack  of  sanitation 
facilities.  ThU  lack  of  saniutlon  U  often 
accompanied  by  an  absence  of  the  most 
elementary  equipment:  fans,  alr-condltlon- 
ers.  protection  against  flies,  etc. 

b)  The  families  of  these  children  are  fre- 
quently absent,  far  away,  wounded  them- 
selves, dead  or  missing. 

c)  As  for  their  "familiar  surrotmdings" 
these  may  be  only  a  straw  hut  or  a  village 
where  one  suffers  or  dies  without  assistance 
or  else  those  hospitals  whose  indescribable 
destitution  makes  them  veritable  charnel- 
houses  for  the  living. 

Two  Dutch  doctors  whom  we  did  not  know 
made  a  trip  to  Vietnam  shortly  after  we  "^ 
did,  made  the  same  observations  as  we  did. 
and  drew  the  same  conclusions:  there  la  no 
poasibllity,  on  the  scene  and  In  the  Immedi- 
ate clrcumsunces,  of  being  able  reaUy  to 
cope  with  all  the  problems.  This  explains 
the  favorable  response  with  which  General  J. 
and  his  coUeagues  have  received  our  move- 
ment's program. 

(The  United  States  Government  letter 
states:) 

4.  "However,  any  medical  assistance  given 
to  needy  Vietnamese  children  ouUlde  of 
the  country  Is,  of  course,  also  welcome." 

This  Is  precisely  the  type  of  assistance 
which  we  are  ftimlshlng.  And  we  are  very 
much  aware  that  It  Is,  as  you  term  It,  "wel- 
come." 

(The  United  States  Government  letter 
states : ) 

5.  "U£.  Military  aircraft  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  the  airlift  to  Europe  of  Vietnamese 
children  who  may  need  medical  treatment, 
and  no  United  States  funds  are  avaUable  to 
support  your  activities  in  Europe." 

The  members  of  our  movement — and  the 
world  will  share  our  feeUngs — experience 
some  difficulty  In  picturing  the  United  Sutee 
unable  to  fumlsh  aircraft  which  might  be 
used  to  transport  our  children,  or  without 
the  financial  means  to  support  out  activities 
in  Europe,  that  is,  to  finance  the  chartering 
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of  an  airplane.  We  have  never  a^ked  for 
funds  from  the  United  States,  but  simply 
for  the  loan  of  one  or  several  military  hos- 
pital planes,  or  the  offer  of  unoccupied  places 
in  American  planes. 

(The  United  States  Oovernment  letter 
•tates:) 

8.  "We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  at  a  press  conference  on  January  12  In 
a«neva  you  were  reported  as  having  stated 
that  the  U.S.  Oovernment  response  to  your 
request  for  U.S.  military  aircraft  to  airlift 
needy  Vietnamese  children  to  Europe  Is  not 
to  be  considered  finally  negative." 

At  the  Ume  of  that  conference  I  declared: 
"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  consider  as  abso- 
lutaly  negative  the  reply  which  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  State  gave  us.  In  the  name 
of  the  U.S.  government. 

Here  are  the  reasons  for  that  declaration, 
whose  optimism  will  be  either  Justified  or  dis- 
appointed by  the  future: 

a)  I  was  not  able  (and  I  am  not  able)  to 
keep  myself  from  hoping,  indeed  from  being 
certain  that  the  American  people  are  prepared 
to  furnish  ^rcraft  or  funds  for  the  rescue 
from  Vietnam  of  burned  or  wounded  children 
who  at  this  moment  cannot  be  saved  In  their 
own  land. 

b)  I  have  good  reason  not  to  forget  that 
part  of  the  world  owes  Its  liberation  from 
Hltlerlan  executioners  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Thus,  for  reasons  of  discretion,  and  so 
to  speak,  In^the  name  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  did  not  dare  to  admit  publicly  to  the 
press  of  the  world  that  the  n.S,  government 
has  answered  "KO"  to  the  request  of  Terree 
dee  HcMnmes. 

(The  United  States  Oovernment  letter 
states:) 

7.  "U.S.  aircraft  are  definitely  not  avail- 
able for  this  purpose." 

The  American  military  air  force  Includes 
hospital  planes.  And  even  If  we  admit  that 
they  are  not  available  for  the  transportation 
of  burned  and  wounded  children,  it  would  be 
In  keeping  with  the  humanitarian  obligation 
toward  theee  children  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  people  to  make  these  planes 
available. 

(The  United  States  Oovernment  litter 
states:) 

8.  "Since  neither  U.S.  aircraft  nor  U.S. 
funds  are  available  in  support  of  the  activi- 
ties which  you  plan  to  undertake  In  Europe, 
your  plan  Is  a  matter  to  be  decided  upon  by 
your  organization  and  the  Oovernment  of 
South  Vietnam." 

Even  If  American  aircraft  and  American 
funds  cannot  be  used  in  the  rescue  work 
which  has  been  undertaken,  and  taking  ac- 
count-of  the  reception  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the  pro- 
gram of  Terre  des  Hommes,  we  deem  it  use- 
ful to  emphasize  that  our  plans  are  far  from 
being  limited  to  the  concerns  of  that  gov- 
ernment and  our  organization. 

Indeed,  without  making  any  Judgment  at 
all  on  the  direction  of  this  war,  we  feel 
that  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
Involved  in  acts  which  have  mutilated  our 
UtUe  ones,  can  In  no  way  shed  that  involve- 
ment when  it  is  an  urgent  question  of  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  those  children.  At  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  both  possible  and  neces- 
sary to  lend  support,  the  U^.  armed  forces 
cannot  content  themselves  with  falling  back 
on  an  organization  without  aircraft  and 
^rltbout  large  financial  support  or  on  the 
government  of  an  unfortunate  people. 

In  conclusion,  in  order  that  you  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  publicly  the  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  my  declaration  at  our 
press  conference,  I  am  releasing  to  the  inter- 
national press.  coi>les  of  the  correspondence 


between  the  U.S.  Government  and  Terre  des 
Hommes,  together  ^Ith  a  m.emoranduin  on 
our  activity.  All  Items  are  reproduced  In 
full,  without  addltlofis,  deletions  or  commen- 
tary; only  the  nam«  of  the  American  Gen- 
eral and  Officers  favorable  to  our  plans  are 
replaced  by  initials. 

With  the  conviction  that  the  people  and 
government  of  the  United  States  will  want 
to  assist  Terre  des  Hommes  to  rescue  a  large 
number  of  wounded  and  burned  Vietnamese 
children,  may  I  assure  you.  Sir.  of  my  most 
respectful  and  cordial  sentiments. 

TEgRz  DES  Hommes. 
(Signed")     Spokesman  fob  Terre  des 
Hommes. 

[Prom  the  York   1 1%  )   Gazette  and  Dally] 
The  Milk  of  Human^  Kindness  Flows  in  Er- 

ROPE — Tint  Victim*  or  U.S.  Napalm  Raids 
(By  Jane  Armstrong) 

London. — Two  lltt4e  faceless  children  from 
Vietnam,  sent  here  for  free  plastic  surgery  at 
the  famous  Mclndoe  Burns  Center,  have 
aroused  all  Britain  to  the  horrors  of  a  war 
in  which  the  innocent  and  young  seem  to  be 
chief  victims  of  napalm,  grenades  and  satu- 
ration bombing. 

Since  British  papers  showed  pictures  of  the 
youngsters  being  carried  from  the  plane  with 
muslin  bags  over  tljelr  heads,  money,  toys 
and  gifts  have  flooded  the  hospital  at  East 
Grlnstead  In  Sussex.  Surgeons  there  who  are 
waiving  the  fees,  already  have  started  the 
dellcat*  work  of  giving  back  to  these  waifs  of 
war  new,  happy  facet. 

"We  are  taking  special  care  to  make  them 
look  Vletnameee,"  said  a  hospital  official. 

The  boy,  Doan  Miah  Luan,  aged  eight,  who 
needs  12  operations,  may  be  here  for  years. 
His  face  was  mutilated  beyond  recognition  In 
the  fire  In  which  his  family  were  burned  alive 
last  year.  Because  of  the  war,  Luan  had  no 
treatment  at  all  for  more  than  four  months. 

The  girl.  Tran  Thl  Thong,  nine,  was  com- 
pletely scarred  by  a  grenade  and  has  no  eye- 
lids. Her  parents  are  f>easant  farmers  be- 
yond Saigon  and  she  will  go  back  to  them 
eventually. 

At  the  Burns  Center  where  the  late  Sir 
Archibald  Mclndoe  restored  many  wartime 
Canadian  flyers,  the  children  are  private  pa- 
tients. Their  beds,  costing  $135  a  week  each, 
are  paid  for  by  Lady  Sainsbury,  energetic 
wife  of  grocery  chain  millionaire. 

"Now  I  am  trying  to  bring  In  some  para- 
plegic casee.  I  like  doing  things  quickly," 
Lady  Sainsbury  told  me. 

She  is  starting  a  British  branch  of  the 
Swiss  charity  Terre  des  Hommes  (World  of 
Mankind),  which  rescues  child  victims  of 
war. 

"We  made  the  same  offer  to  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam,"  she  said.  "But  the 
North  won't  send  tUelr  children  out  to  us. 
They  replied  with  a  statement  of  their  be- 
liefs," 

Yet  politics  In  South  Vietnam  almost  pre- 
vented the  first  group  of  Injvired  children 
leaving  there  too.  When  Swiss  philanthro- 
pist Edmund  Keysee.  founder  of  Terre  dee 
Honmies,  asked  for  help  by  U.S.  military 
transport.  American  generals  In  the  area  at 
first  backed  the  idea  as  good  propaganda. 
But  the  final  decision,  like  others  In  the 
Vietnam  war,  was  made  In  the  White  House 
by  the  president.  The  answer  was  "No." 
Although  the  Ameflcans  airlift  wounded 
Vietnamese  soldiers,  their  policy  Is  that  ci- 
vilian casualties  de^nd  for  treatment  on 
foreign  medical  team*  sent  In. 

Keyaer,  who  began  saving  children  in  the 
Spanish  civil  war,  ttten  asked  world  airlines 
for  the  use  of  their  atapty  seats  from  Saigon. 
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This  was  refused.  Air  fare  alone  costs  nearly 
$1,500,  so  Keyser  and  his  volunteers  ralwd 
the  money  to  charter  the  first  flight  that 
brought  32  Vietnamese  youngsters  to  Geneva 
a  month  ago. 

Beds  were  promised  for  them  all  over  Bu- 
rope.  Italy  took  the  sickest  16  without  quar- 
antine, despite  the  risk  of  cholera. 

"The  big  difficulty  is  cost  of  transport" 
said  Lady  Sainsbury.  Vietnam  is  in  greates: 
need.  The  children  are  so  terribly  maimed 
But  our  ability  to  help  them  depends  oa  free 
transport  or  raising  money  ourselves." 

The  two  little  Vietnamese  at  East  Grin- 
stead  appear  to  have  started  a  substantial 
British  effort  to  help  others  like  them.  Do- 
nations are  rolling  in,  sometimes  as  Uttle  as 
sixpence  from  an  old  age  pensioner. 

At  the  Vietnamese  embassy,  an  anony- 
mous Englishman  who  lived  In  Saigon,  man* 
the  telephone  to  give  progress  bulletins  to  an 
avid  public.  There  Is  always  news  to  report 
because  the  severt  members  of  the  emba«y 
visit  the  hospital  in  turn  to  keep  the  young- 
sters cheerful. 

Luan  and  Thong  share  a  sterile,  sealed 
room  overlooking  the  hospital  gardens  He 
is  intrigued  by  his  new  building  set  and  she 
by  a  talking  doll.  But  they  are  most  fascl- 
naterf'by  television,  the  first  they  have  ever 
seen,  and  by  the  English  bathtub  In  which 
they  can  splash. 

The  hospital  staff  have  been  astonished  by 
their  happy  dispositions.  Within  a  week. 
Thong  was  greeting  the  nurse  in  English. 
"Hello,  one.  two,  three,  four,  five,  hello" 
She  apparently  memorized  this  from  tele- 
vision. 

Within  two  weeks  both  children  had  a 
first  successful  operation  to  restore  their 
upper  eyelids.  Luan  had  extra  surgery  to 
free  his  chin  which  had  "melted"  into  hi! 
neck  so  that  he  could  not  close  his  mouth. 
Now  he  can.  A  Vietnamese  girl  student 
flew  from  Geneva  for  a  few  days  so  that  the 
youngsters  would  not  be  frightened  on 
awakening  to  find  their  eyes  blindfolded. 
The  student  also  set  up  a  special  menu  for 
them  of  boiled  rice,  vegetable  soup  and  pork. 

Then  there  was  a  second  operation  to  give 
them  lower  Uds.  Then  skin  grafting  starts 
Uttle  by  little  at  fortnightly  intervals  until 
September  when  both  will  be  given  a  rest 
from  this  harrowing  procedure.  Eventually 
Luan  and  Thong  will  move  Into  the  chil- 
dren's ward  where  lots  of  laughter  and  play 
is  encouraged  so  that  new  faces  grow,  look. 
Ing  happy. 

Lady  Sainsbury,  who  took  them  to  hospi- 
tal and  telephone  nearly  every  day,  said 
"they  are  clever  children,  the  little  boy  es- 
pecially. They  had  to  relearn  how  to  raise 
their  new  eyelids  which  otherwise  stayed 
closed.  Luan  learned  In  only  three  days 
and  then  taught  the  girl.  She  is  more  sensi- 
tive about  her  face.  She  was  a  pretty  Uttle 
thing. 

There  is,  inevitably,  some  mystery  as  to 
who  these  children  are  and  how  they  were 
chosen  from  thousands  of  other  needy  cases 
There  Is  only  one  children's  hospital  in 
South  Vietnam  where  patients  lie  two  In  a 
bed  and  the  death  rate  is  depresslngly  high. 

The  Vietnam  embassy,  also  in  the  dark. 
Is  sending  reports  on  all  the  children  to 
Saigon  where  it  Is  hoped  the  ministry  of  so- 
cial welfare  finds  It  possible  to  Inform  rela- 
tU'es.  No  one  can  say  what  will  happen  to 
Luan.  the  orphan.  "There  are  at  least  30- 
000  known  children  Uke  him  without  any- 
one to  care  if  they  Uve  or  die.  Lady  Sains- 
bury hopes  to  bring  over  orphans  for  adop- 
tion here 

But  the  big  obstacle  to  all  these  splendid 
plans  is  a  lack  of  transport. 
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An.vbxe  No.  3. — Distribution  des  orphelins  dans  let  orphelinals  du  sud  Vielnam 

\t  Le  pourwntage  est  calculf  siir  I'efTpctif  total  de  chsquc  provinoe,  rtntcrpoluiion  se  fait  avec  In  rr^le  ft  calcul  ce 

qui  fait  que  nous  impllquons  te  dfcimales] 


Orphelins 

Enfants  confifs 
pur  leurs  parents 

Provinces 

Ayant  encore  des 
proches  parents 

Sans  proehes 
parents 

Abandonnps 

Toth! 

Nombre 
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oentage 

Nombre 
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47 
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24 
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18 
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21 

1 

78 
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3 

1^ 

8 

0.38 
IS 

6 
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8 
(') 
13 
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53 
11 
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10 

52 

29 
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7 

4 
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60 
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81 

40 

29 
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61 
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4 
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3 

21 

IS 

2 
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') 

12 

18 

1 
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7 

1 
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Long  \ii      
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Oo  Cone 

16S 

An  Xu>en 

60 

QUi-'iR  In 

4 

HO 

3 

2 

7.0 

as 

Kesults  incomplete. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Hays,  of 
Ohio:  Mr.  Rodino,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Denton,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
South  Carolina ;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Arends.  of  Illinois:  Mr.  Cham- 
BjRLAiN,  of  Michigan:  Mr.  Bates,  of 
Massachusetts:  and  Mr.  Findley,  of  Illi- 
nois as  members  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary 
Conference,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Tlie  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14596) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
Uiereon.  and  that  Mr.  Written.  Mr. 
N4TCHER,  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Ma- 
HOK,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Langen,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

P^^n  ^I  ^^'^  ^^^^  his  signature  to  the 

?S^°"^«1  bUl  (S.  2663  >   for  the  relief  of 

Knesh  Poddar  and  Girish  Kumar  Pod- 


consideration  of  S.  3158.  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3158)  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supeiTisory  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies over  insured  banks  and  insured 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  tlie 
bill  (8.  3158).  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currrticy,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial 
Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966". 

TITLE   S PROVISIONS   RELATING    TO    THZ    FEDERAL 

HOME    LOAN    BANK    BOARD    AND    THE    FEDERAL 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  1464(d))  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

••(d)(1)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  section  and  rules  and  regulations 
made  hereunder.  In  the  enforcement  of  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  rules  and  regu- 
latioiu  made  hereunder,  or  any  other  law  or 
regiUatlon,  or  in  any  other  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  to  which  it  is  a  party  or  in  which 
it  is  interested,  and  in  the  administration  of 
consertatorshlpe  and  receiverships.  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  act  in  Its  own  name 
and  tHrough  its  own  attorneys.  Except  as 
other^se  provided  herein,  the  Board  shall 
be  suWect  to  suit  (other  than  suits  on  clalma 
for  m(}ney  damages)   by  any  Federal  savings 

'  l^n  association  or  director  or  officer 
with  respect   to  any  matter  under 


and 
thereo ' 


WNANciAL  msTrrunoNs  super- 
visory ACT  OF  1956 
JJr.    PROXMIRE,    Mr.    President.    I 
n«>ve  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


and   tl 
in    the 


this  section  or  any  other  applicable  law.  or 
rules  or  regulations  thereunder,  in  the 
Unltec  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
dlstric  t  In  which  the  home  office  of  the  asso- 
clatlor  is  located,  or  in  the  United  States 
Dlstrlcjt  <3ourt  for  the  DiaUlct  of  Colimibia, 
e  Board  may  be  served  with  process 
manner    prescribed    by    the    Pederta 


Rules  )f  ClvU  Procedure. 


"(2)  (A)  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
an  association  is  violating  or  has  violated, 
or  the  Board  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  association  la  about  to  violate,  a 
law,  rule,  regulation,  or  charter  or  other 
condition  imposed  in  writing  by  the  Board 
or  written  agreement  entered  Into  with  the 
Board,  or  is  engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the 
Board  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  association  Is  about  to  engage,  in  an  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice,  the  Board  may 
Issue  and  serve  upon  the  association  a  notice 
of  charges  In  respect  thereof.  The  notice 
aha  II  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  alleged  vlolaUon  or  vlolatlona 
or  the  unsafe  or  unaound  practice  or  prac- 
tices, and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which 
a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine  whether 
an  order  to  cease  and  deelst  therefrom  shotild 
issue  against  the  association.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date  is  set  by  the  Board  at  the  retjuest 
of  the  association.  Unless  the  association 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  author- 
ized representative.  It  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  oonaented  to  the  issuance  of  the  cease- 
and-desist  order.  In  the  event  of  such  con- 
sent, or  if  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such 
hearing  the  Board  shall  And  that  any  viola- 
tion or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  specified 
in  the  notice  of  charges  has  been  established, 
the  Board  may  issue  and  serve  upon  the 
association  an  order  to  ceaae  and  deelst  from 
any  such  violation  or  practice.  Such  order 
may,  by  provisions  which  may  be  mandatory 
or  otherwise,  require  the  association  and  its 
directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents  to 
cease  and  desUt  from  the  same.  and.  further, 
to  talce  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions resulting  from  any  such  violation  or 
practice. 

•i  B )  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  become 
efiTectlve  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  alter 
service  of  such  order  upon  the  association 
concerned  ( except  In  the  case  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  issued  upon  corxsent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  tUne  speclfled  there- 
in) .  and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able, except  to  such  extent  as  it  is  stayed, 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(3)  (A)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine that  the  violation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or 
practices,  speclfled  in  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  assoclaUon  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)(Ai  of  this  subsection,  or  the 
continuation  thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  insol- 
vency ( as  defined  in  paragraph  ( 6 )  ( A )  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection)  or  substantial  dissipation 
of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  association,  or  Is 
likely  to  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the 
interests  of  Its  savings  account  holders,  the 
Board  may  issue  a  temporary  order  requir- 
ing the  association  to  cease  and  desist  from 
any  such  violation  or  pracUce.  Such  order 
shall  become  effective  upon  service  upon  the 
association  and,  unless  set  aside,  limited,  or 
suspended  by  a  court  In  proceedings  author- 
ized by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph, 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  admliUstratlve  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  such  notice  and  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Board  shaU  dismiss  the 
charges  speclfled  in  such  notice  or,  if  a  cease- 
and-deelEt  order  Is  issued  against  the  associa- 
tion, until  the  effective  date  of  anv  such 
order. 

"(B)  Within  ten  days  after  the  associa- 
tion concerned  has  been  served  with  a 
temporary  cease-and-desist  order,  the  asso- 
ciation may  apply  to  the  United  States  dU- 
trlct  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  is  located, 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  an  Injunction  set- 
ting aside,  limiting,  or  suspending  the  en- 
forcement, operation,  or  effectiveness  of  such 
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ordar  pwullng  tbe  oomptotton  of  ttM  adnilji- 
latn^tlTe  procaedlngi  punuant  to  tbc  sotloe 
of  oh&rgM  wrred  upon  the  Msoelatlon  under 
pancraph  (SMA)  of  thla  sutMeotton,  and 
sueb  court  shall  b«ve  Jui1«dlctlon  to  iMue 
aueh  Injiinctlon. 

"(C)  In  tbe  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary 
'  oaaae-and-desUt  order,  the  Board  may  ap- 
ply to  tbe  United  Statee  dlatrlct  court,  or 
the  United  States  court  of  any  territory, 
lelthln  tbe  jurladlctUm  of  whlcfa  the  borne 
oOloe  of  the  aaeodatlon  la  located,  for  an  In- 
junction to  enforce  suob  order,  and,  if  tbe 
oourt  ehall  determine  that  there  baa  been 
«uch  TlolatlOD  or  thzvatened  vlolatloo  or 
faUure  to  obey,  it  ehall  be  the  duty  of  the 
oourt  to  issue  such  Injunction. 

"(4)  (A)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  aaaoclatlon 
bas  committed  any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
vhlch  has  become  final,  or  has  engaged  or 
participated  in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  prao- 
tloe  In  connection  with  the  aaaoclatlon,  or 
has  committed  or  engaged  In  any  act,  omis- 
sion, or  practice  wbloh  constitutes  a  breach 
at  his  fiduciary  duty  aa  auch  director  or 
oOoer,  and  the  Board  determines  that  the 
anodatloQ  baa  suffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  nibetantlal  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age or  that  the  Interests  of  Its  savings  ac- 
eount  holders  could  be  seriously  prejudloed 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such 
violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty  Is  one  Involving  personal  dishonesty  on 
tbe  part  of  such  director  or  officer,  the  Board 
may  serve  upon  such  director  or  oflloer  a 
written  notice  of  its  Intention  to  remove 
him  from  office. 

"(B)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  associa- 
tion, by  conduct  or  practice  with  reelect  to 
another  savlngB  and  loan  aaeodatlon  or  other 
buslneee  Institution  which  reeulted  In  sub- 
•tantlal  financial  leas  or  other  daotage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  un- 
fltneas  to  continue  as  a  director  or  officer, 
and,  whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
any  other  penon  participating  in  ttie  con- 
duct ot  the  affairs  ot  an  sseodatlon,  by 
conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to  such 
association  or  other  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation or  other  boslness  Institution  which 
reaultad  in  sutatantlal  financial  leas  or  other 
damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal  dis- 
honesty and  unfitness  to  participate  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  aaaoclatlon, 
the  Board  may  ser^  upon  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person  a  written  notice  of  Its 
Intention  to  remove  birn  from  office  and /or 
to  prohibit  his  further  participation  In  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
association. 

"(C)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  aaeoclatlon  or  any  other  person  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this 
paragrapSi,  the  Board  may.  If  it  deems  It 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  associa- 
tion or  the  Interests  of  Its  savings  account 
holders,  by  written  notice  to  such  effect 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  from  office  and/or  pro- 
hibit him  from  further  participation  In  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association.  Such  suspension  and/or  pro- 
hibition shall  become  effective  upon  service 
of  such  notice  and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court 
In  proceedings  authorized  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  thy^ paragraph,  aball  remain  In  effect 
pending  tye  completion  of  tbe  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  served 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph and  untU  such  time  aa  the  Board  sbaU 
dismiss  the  charges  q>eclfled  In  such  noUoe. 
or,  IX  an  order  of  removal  and/or  prohibi- 
tion la  Issued  against  the  director  or  officer 
or  other  person,  until  tbe  effective  date  of 
any  such  order.    Copies  of  any  such  notice 


shall  also  be  eerved  upon  the  aaeoclatlon  of 

which  he  Is  a  dlreotor  or  officer  or  In  the 
conduct  of  whose  aJ&irs  he  bas  participated. 
"(D)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affair*  of  an  association,  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting 
grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  thereon. 
Such  hearing  shall  Ise  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  cteys  nor  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  »f  service  of  such  notice 
unless  an  earlier  or  s  later  date  is  set  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  (i)  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person,  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  or  (11)  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Unl»s  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  shall  appear  at  the  hearing 
in  person  or  by  a  duly  authorized  represent- 
ative, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented 
to  the  Issuance  of  as  order  of  such  removal 
and/or  prohibition.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  If  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing  the  Bonrd  shall  find  that  any 
of  the  grounds  specified  In  such  notice  has 
been  established,  the  Board  may  issue  such 
orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from  office, 
and/or  prohibition  from  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affalrt  of  the  association,  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order  shall 
become  effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  upon  such  association  and 
the  director,  officer,  ot  other  person  concerned 
(except  In  the  case  of  an  order  issued  upon 
consent,  which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein).  Such  order  shall 
remain  effective  an4  enforceable  except  to 
such  extent  as  it  is  stayed,  modified,  termi- 
nated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Board  or 
a  reviewing  court. 

"(B)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director. 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  iof  the  affairs  of  an  as- 
sociation under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph,  such  dUector,  officer,  or  other 
person  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  Ls  located, 
or  the  United  State*  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  adnUnlstra^.lve  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notl«e  served  upon  such  di- 
rector, officer,  or  otfcer  person  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  stay 
such  sxispenslon  andt'or  prohibition. 

"(6)  (A)  Whenever  any  director  or  officer  of 
an  association,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
association,  is  charged  In  any  Information, 
indictment,  or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  Attomay,  with  the  commission 
of  or  participation  in  a  felony  Involving 
dlahonesty  or  breaci  of  trust,  the  Board 
«iay.  by  written  notice  served  upon  such 
director,  officer,  or  otber  person,  suspend  him 
from  office  and/or  prohibit  him  from  further 
participation  In  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  association.  A  copy 
of  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon 
the  association.  Such  suspension  and/or 
prohibition  shall  remain  in  effect  xmtU  such 
Information,  Indictment,  or  complaint  Is 
finally  disposed  of  or  until  terminated  by 
the  Board.  In  the  event  that  a  judgment 
of  conviction  with  respect  to  such  offense 
la  entered  against  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person,  and  at  *ich  time  as  such  Judg- 
ment Is  not  subject  to  further  appellate  re- 
view, the  Board  may  issue  and  serve  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  an  order 
removing  him  from  oCce  and/or  prohibiting 
him  from  further  participation  In  any  man- 
ner In  the  conduct  ol  the  affairs  of  the  aa- 
eoclatlon except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  A  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  served 
upon  such  association,  whereupon  such  di- 


rector or  officer  shall  oaaaa  to  ba  a  <ttiw|gf 

or  officer  of  such  association.  A  flnding  q. 
not  guilty  or  other  disposition  of  the  chsrn 
shall  not  preclude  the  Board  from  thereaitlsr 
Instituting  proceedings  to  remove  such  tfi. 
rector,  officer,  or  other  person  from  offlet 
and  or  to  prohibit  further  participation  in 
association  affairs,  pursuant  to  subparagrapti 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  julv 
section. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  suspen- 
Blon  of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  (d),  there  shall  be  on  tlie 
board  of  directors  of  an  association  less  than 
a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  In  or  exercli- 
able  by  such  board  shall  vest  in  and  be  ex- 
ercisable by  the  director  or  directors  on  the 
board  and  not  so  suspended,  until  such  time 
as  there  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  boanl 
of  directors.  In  the  event  all  of  the  dlrecton 
of  an  association  are  suspended  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  (d),  the  Board  shall  appoint 
persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  to 
their  place  and  stead  pending  the  termina- 
tion of  such  suspensions,  or  until  such  time 
as  those  who  have  been  suspended  cease  to 
be  directors  of  the  association  and  their  re- 
spective successors  take  office. 

"(6)  (A)  The  grounds  for  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  association 
shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (i) 
Insolvency  In  that  tbe  assets  of  the  aasoclA- 
tlon  are  less  than  its  obligations  to  Its  credi- 
tors and  others,  including  Ita  members;  (U) 
substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings 
due  to  any  violation  or  violations  of  law, 
rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  any  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  or  practices;  (Ul)  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  condition  to  transact  buslnees; 
(Iv)  willful  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  become  final;  (v)  conceal- 
ment of  books,  papers,  records,  or  assets  of 
the  association  or  refusal  to  submit  boola, 
papers,  records,  or  affairs  of  the  association 
for  inspection  to  any  examiner  or  to  sot 
lawful  agent  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
have  exclusive  power  and  Jurisdiction  to  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver.  If,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  a  ground  for  th» 
appointment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver  tt 
herein  provided  exists,  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  ex  parte  and  without  notice 
a  conservator  or  receiver  for  the  assoctatioD. 
In  the  event  of  such  appointment,  the  asso- 
ciation may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 
bring  an  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  tbe 
home  office  of  such  association  Is  located,  or 
In  tbe  United  States  District  Court  far  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  an  order  requiring 
the  Board  to  remove  such  conservator  or  rt- 
ceiver,  and  the  court  shall  upon  the  merlti 
dismiss  such  action  or  direct  the  Board  to 
remove  such  conservator  or  receiver.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be  given  precedence  ovs 
other  casee  {>endlng  In  such  cotirts,  and  shall 
be  In  every  way  expedited.  Upon  the  coin- 
mencement  of  such  ain  action,  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  action  or 
proceeding  authorized  under  this  subsection 
to  which  the  association  is  a  p>arty  shall  stay 
such  action  or  proceeding  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  action  for  removal  of  the  con- 
servator or  receiver. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  foregoUig  pro- 
visions the  Board  may,  without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  bearing,  or  other  action, 
appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  asso- 
ciation In  the  event  that  (1)  the  assoclatloa 
by  resolution  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  of 
Its  members,  consents  to  such  appotntmsnt. 
or  (11)  the  association  is  removed  from  mem- 
bership In  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  lt» 
status  as  an  Institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Instu-ed  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  Is  terminated. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  thli 
subsection,  no  cotart  may  take  amy  action  for 
or  toward  the  removal  of  any  conservator  or 
receiver,  or,  except  at  the  Instance  of  the 
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Boaid.  restrain  or  affect  the  exercise  of  powers 
or  functions  of  a  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(D)  A  conservator  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  the  members,  the  directors,  and  the 
officers  of  tbe  association  and  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  the  association  in  Its  own 
name  or  to  conserve  the  assets  In  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  shall  appoint  only  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as 
receiver  for  an  association,  and  said  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  power  to  buy  at  Its  own  sale 
as  receiver,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  may,  without  any  requirement  of 
notice,  hearing,  or  other  action,  replace  a 
conservator  with  another  conservator  or  with 
a  receiver,  but  any  such  replacement  shall 
not  affect  any  right  which  the  association 
may  have  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the 
origtaal  appointment,  except  that  any  re- 
moval under  this  paragraph  (6)  shall  be  re- 
moval of  the  conservator  or  receiver  in  office 
at  the  time  of  such  removal. 

■■(7MA)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this 
subsecUon  (d)  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal 
Judicial  district  or  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  is  located 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  place,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  but  such 
hearing  shall  be  private,  unless  a  public 
hearing  Is  agreed  to  by  the  party  afforded  the 
hearing  and  by  the  Board.  After  such  hear- 
ing, and  within  ninety  days  after  the  Board 
has  notified  the  parties  that  the  case  has 
been  submitted  to  It  for  final  decision,  the 
Board  shall  render  its  decision  (which  shall 
include  findings  of  fact  upon  which  its  deci- 
sion 1«  predicated)  and  shall  Issue  and  cause 
to  be  ser\'ed  upon  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding an  order  or  orders  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Judicial 
review  of  any  such  order  shall  be  exclusively 
as  provided  In  this  paragraph  (7).  Unless  a 
petition  for  review  is  timely  filed  In  a  court 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  as  herein- 
after provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  thereafter  until  the  record  in 
the  proceeding  hsfi  been  filed  as  so  provided. 
the  Board  may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice 
and  In  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper, 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  record,  the 
Board  may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
any  such  order  with  permission  of  the  court. 

"(B)  .\ny  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under  this 
subsection  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  ( A )  of  this  paragraph  ( other 
than  an  order  issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
Msoclatlon  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued  under 
paragraph  (5)(A1  of  this  subsection),  by 
flllng  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  home 
office  of  the  association  is  located,  or  in  the 
Cnited  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  vrtthln  thirty  days 
&.'ter  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Board  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
»«lde.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall 
aie  in  the  court  the  record  in  the  proceeding, 
M  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the 
united  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
Which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall 
except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of 
•wd  subparagraph  (A)  be  exclusive,  to  affirm, 
oodlfy,  terminate,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
"»  PMt.  the  order  of  the  Board.  Review  of 
«»«  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided  In 
we  Administrative  Procedtire  Act.  The 
«!,.f°*°*  "^"^  decree  of  the  court  shall   be 


hnal. 


except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 


to  review  by  the  Supreme  (3ourt  upon 
cerUorajrl  as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(C)  'The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this '  paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally oi^lered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  any  ^der  Issued  by  the  Board. 

"(8)  fThe  Board  may  in  Its  discretion  apply 
to  the  fUnlted  States  district  court,  or  the 
United  jBtates  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  asapciatlon  is  located,  for  the  enforce- 
ment o|  any  effective  and  outstanding  notice 
or  ordej  issued  by  the  Board  under  this  sub- 
section !(d)  ,  and  such  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction jand  power  to  order  and  require  com- 
pllancei  therewith;  but  except  as  otherwise 
provldep  In  this  subsection  no  court  shall 
have  Jiirlsdiction  to  affect  by  injunction  or, 
otherwBe  the  Issuance  or  enforcement  of  any 
notice  i>r  order  under  this  subsection,  or  to 
review,! modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set 
aside  any  such  notice  or  order.  Any  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding  in- 
stitute<  under  this  subsection  by  an  asscx:ia- 
tion  or  i  director  or  officer  thereof,  may  allow 
to  any  such  party  such  reasonable  expense 
and  at  »rneys'  fees  as  It  deems  Just  and 
proper:  and  such  expenses  and  fees  shall  be 
paid  by  the  association  or  from  its  assets. 

"(9)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  ai  y  proceeding  under  this  subsection. 
the  Boa  rd  or  any  meniber  thereof  or  a  desig- 
nated lepresentatlve  of  the  Board,  Includ- 
ing an;  person  designated  to  conduct  any 
hearing  under  this  subsection,  shall  have 
power  1o  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  lssu< ,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
and  suppenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Board 
Is  empdwered  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents  provided  for  in  this  paragraph 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  any  State 
or  in  a  ay  territory  at  any  designated  place 
whei^e  I  uch  proceeding  is  being  conducted. 
Any  party  to  proceedings  under  this  subsec- 
tion xmy  apply  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  lor  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  or  the  United  States  court  In  any 
terrltor  r  in  which  such  proceeding  is  being 
conduc  ed  or  where  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  )n  business,  for  enforcement  of  any 
Eubpeni  or  subpena  duces  tecum  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  and  such  courts 
shall  h;  ,ve  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith.  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  tiiat 
are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  cf 
the  Uni  ;ed  States.  All  expenses  of  the  Board 
or  of  th  !  Federal  Savings  .ind  Lo.^n  Insurance 
Corporj  tlon  In  connection  with  this  sutscc- 
tlon  -^hsl!  be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstra'lve 
expanses. 

"(10)  Any  service  required  or  authorized 
to  be  a  ade  by  the  Board  under  this  subsec- 
tion mty  be  made  by  registered  mall,  or  In 
such  oiher  manner  reasonably  calculated 
to  give  actual  notice  as  the  Board  may  by 
regulatlf)n    or   otherwise    pro\'lde. 

"(ll)lThe  Board  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion, cdnsolldatlon.  liqtUdatlon,  and  disso- 
lution of  associations,  for  the  merger  of 
associations  with  other  institutions  the 
accountta  of  which  are  instired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Satlngs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, for  associations  In  conservatorBhlp  and 
receivership,  and  for  the  conduct  of  con- 
servatoKBhlps  and  receiverships;  and  the 
Board  may.  by  regulation  or  otherwise,  pro- 
vide fop  the  exercise  of  fimctlons  by  mem- 
bers, dlrectore,  or  officers  of  an  association 
during  conservatorship  and   receivership. 

"(13)  (A)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former 
director  or  officer,  of  an  association,  or  any 


other  person,  against  whom  there  Is  out- 
standing and  affective  any  notloa  or  order 
(which  is  an  order  which  has  become  final) 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  paragraph  (4)(C),  (4)(D),  or 
(5)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and  who  (1)  par- 
ticipates m  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  association,  or  directly 
or  indirectly  soUclta  or  procures,  or  traos- 
fers  or  attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or 
attempts  to  vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or 
authorizations  In  respect  of  any  voting 
rights  In  such  association,  or  (11)  without 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Board, 
votes  for  a  director  or  serves  or  acts  as  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  Institu- 
tion the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  (5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(B)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  no  person  shall  serve  tia 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  associa- 
tion who  has  been  conrtcted,  or  who  is 
hereafter  convicted,  of  a  criminal  otiense 
involving  dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust. 
For  each  willful  violation  of  this  prohibi- 
tion, the  association  involved  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for 
each  day  this  prohibition  Is  violated,  which 
the  Board  may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise 
for  Its  own  use. 

"(C)  Whenever  a  conservator  or  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Board  demands  possession 
of  the  property,  business,  and  assets  of  any 
association,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  refusal 
by  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  cf 
fuch  association  to  comply  with  the  demand 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  t5.0()0  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(13)  (A)  As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(1)  The  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  "order  which 
has  become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order.  Ifsued  by  the  Board  wfth 
the  consent  of  the  association  or  the  direc- 
tor or  officer  or  other  person  concerned,  or 
with  respect  to  which  no  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  action  of  the  Board  has  been 
filed  and  perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals  as 
specified  In  paragraph  (7)  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, or  with  respect  to  which  the  action 
of  the  cotirt  In  which  said  petition  la  so 
filed  is  not  subject  to  further  review  by  the 
Supreme  Com^  of  the  United  States  In 
proceedings  provided  for  In  said  paragraph, 
or  an  order  issued  under  paragraph  (5)  (A) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(2(  The  term  'territory'  Includee  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  poe- 
sesslon  of  the  United  States  or  any 'place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States 

"(Bi  As  u.<;ed  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'violation'  Includes 
without  limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with 
another  or  others  i  for  or  toward  causing, 
bringing  about,  participating  In.  counseling, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  a  violation. 

"  1 14 )  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  terms 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association'  and 
•association"  shall  Include  any  Institution 
with  respect  to  which  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  now  or  hereafter  has  any 
statutory  power  of  examination  or  supervi- 
sion under  any  Act  or  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  other  than  this  Act.  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  and  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
(14 1,  references  In  this  subsection  to  di- 
rectors, officers,  employees,  and  agents,  or  to 
former  directors  or  officers,  of  associations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  respectively 
to  directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents, 
or  to  former  dlrectore  or  officers,  of  such  In- 
stitutions, references  therein  to  savings  ac- 
count holders  and  to  members  o:  associauona 
sha..  oe  aeemed  to  be  referenjej  tc  ho.ciers 
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of  withdrawable  accouuta  In  such  instttu- 
tlOQB,  and  references  therein  to  boards  of 
directors  of  asaodatlons  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  boards  of  directors  or  other 
goveming  boards  of  such  Institutions.  Said 
Board  shall  have  poWer  by  regrulatlon  to  de- 
fine, for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (14), 
terms  used  or  referred  to  in  the  sentence  next 
preceding  and  other  terms  used  In  this  sub- 
section. 

"(15)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  by  which  this 
sentence  Is  added,  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
or  with  respect  to  any  proceeding  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  pend- 
ing Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
said  amendment  or  any  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver appointed  as  a  result  of  such  proceed- 
ing, or  to  or  with  respect  to  any  supervisory 
representative  In  charge,  conservator,  or  re- 
ceiver In  office  Immediately  prior  to  said  date, 
or  any  successor  of  any  of  the  same,  or  to  the 
appointment  of  any  such  successor,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  as  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  said  date  shall  be  and 
remain  applicable  to  all  of  the  foregoing." 

Skc.  loa.  SecUon  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730)  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  407.  Termination  or  Insttbance  and 
EirroBcuuMT  Provisions. — 

"(a)  VOLUNTABT  TERMINATION  OF  INSUR- 
ANCE.— Any  Insured  Institution  other  than  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may 
terminate  Its  status  as  an  Insured  Institution 
by  written  notice  to  the  Corporation  specify- 
ing a  date  for  such  termination. 

"(b)  InVOLUNTART  TERMINATION  OF  INSUR- 
ANCE; NOTICE  AND  HEARING. — (1)  Whenever, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any  in- 
sured Institution  has  violated  Its  duty  as 
such  or  Is  engaging  or  has  engaged  In  an  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice  In  conducting  the 
business  of  such  Institution,  or  Is  In  an  un- 
safe or  unsound  condition  to  continue  op- 
•ratlona  as  an  Insured  Institution,  or  Is  violat- 
ing or  has  violated  an  applicable  law,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  or  any  condition  Im- 
posed In  writing  by  the  Corporation  or  any 
written  agreement  entered  Into  with  the  Cor- 
poration, including  any  agreement  entered 
Into  under  section  403  of  this  title,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  serve  upon  the  institution  a 
statement  with  respect  to  such  violations  or 
practice*  or  conditions  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  correction  thereof,  and  shall 
■and  a  copy  of  such  statement  to  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authority. 

"(8)  Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
service  of  such  statement,  or  such  shorter 
period  of  not  less  than  twenty  days  after 
such  service  as  (A)  the  CorporaUon  shall  re- 
quire in  any  case  where  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that  Its  Insurance  risk  with  respect 
to  such  Institution  could  be  unduly  Jeopard- 
ized by  further  delay  in  the  correction  of 
■uch  violations  or  practices  or  conditions,  or 
(B)  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority shall  require,  or  unless  within  such 
time  the  Corporation  shall  have  received  ac- 
ceptable assurances  that  such  correction  will 
be  made  within  a  time  and  In  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Corporation,  or  In  the  event 
such  assurances  are  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Corporation  but  are  not  car- 
ried out  In  accordance  with  their  terms,  the 
Corporation  may.  if  it  shall  determine  to 
proceed  further.  Issue  and  serve  upon  the 
institution  written  notice  of  intention  to 
terminate  the  stattis  of  the  institution  as  an 
insured  Institution. 

"(S)  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged  violation 
or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or  \uisound  prac- 
tloe  or  practices  or  condition,  and  shall  fix 
a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  thereon.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier 
than  thirty  days  after  service  of  such  notice. 
Unless  the  Institution  shall  ap{>ear  at  the 


bearing  by  a  duly  authorized  representative. 
It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the 
termination  of  its  status  as  an  Insured  Insti- 
tution. In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  violation 
or  unsafe  or  unsoujid  practice  or  condition 
specified  In  such  notice  has  been  established 
and  has  not  been  corrected  within  the  time 
above  prescribed  In  which  to  make  correc- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  Issue  and  serve 
upon  the  Institution  an  order  terminating 
the  status  of  the  institution  as  an  Insured 
Institution;  but  any  such  order  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  It  Is  an  order  which  has 
become  final  (except  In  the  case  of  an  order 
of  termlnaton  Issuod  upon  consent,  which 
shall  become  effective  at  the  time  speclfled 
therein ) . 

"(c)  Date  of  TtRMiNAxiON  of  insured 
STATUS. — The  effectlte  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  an  institution's  status  as  an  Insured 
institution  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  date  specified  for 
such  termination  In  the  notice  by  the  insti- 
tution to  the  Corporation  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  date  upon 
which  an  order  of  termination  issued  under 
subsection  (b)  (3i  of  this  section  becomes  ef- 
fective. The  Corpcrfttlon  may  from  time  to 
time  postpone  the  efflectlve  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  an  Institution's  status  as  an  in- 
sured Institution  ae  any  time  before  such 
termination  has  become  effective,  but  in  the 
case  of  termination  by  notice  given  by  the 
institution  such  effective  date  shall  be  'post- 
poned only  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
institution. 

"(d)  CONTINUATIOK  OF  INSURANCE;  EXAM- 
INATION;   NOTIOE    TO    members:    AND    PAYMENT 

or  PRBMitTMS. — In  tlie  event  of  the  termina- 
tion of  an  Institution's  status  as  an  insured 
Institution,  Insurance  of  its  accounts  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  Insured  on  the  effective 
date  of  such  termination  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (o,  less  any  amounts 
thereafter  withdrawn,  repurchased,  or  re- 
deemed, shall  contiaue  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  but  no  Investments  or  deposits  made 
after  such  date  shall  be  insured  The  Cor- 
poration shall  have  tfce  right  to  examine  such 
Institution  from  time  to  time  during  the  two- 
year  period  aforesaid.  Such  Insured  insti- 
tution shall  be  obligated  to  pay.  within  thirty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  such  termi- 
nation, as  a  final  insurance  premium,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  twice  tte  last  annual  insurance 
premium  payable  by  it.  In  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  insurance  of  accounts  as 
herein  provided  the  institution  which  was 
the  Insured  institution  shall  give  prompt  and 
reasonable  notice  to  all  of  its  Insured  mem- 
bers that  It  has  ceased  to  be  an  Insured 
Institution  and  it  maj-  Include  in  such  notice 
the  fact  that  Insured  accounts,  to  the  extent 
not  withdrawn,  repurchased  or  redeemed, 
remain  Insured  for  tswo  years  from  the  date 
of  such  termination,  but  it  shall  not  further 
represent  Itself  in  any  manner  as  an  Insured 
Institution.  In  the  fcvent  of  failure  to  give 
the  notice  to  insured  members  as  herein  pro- 
vided the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  give 
reasonable  notice. 

"(e)  Cease-and-de»ist  proceedings. — (1) 
If.  In  the  opinion  oT  the  Corporation,  any 
Insured  Institution  or  any  Institution  any 
of  the  accounts  of  ^rtilch  are  Insured  is  en- 
gaging or  has  engaged,  or  the  Corporation 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  insti- 
tution Is  about  to  etigage.  In  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  In  oonductlng  the  buslnes-s 
of  such  Institution,  or  Is  violating  or  has 
violated,  or  the  Corporation  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  Institution  Is  about 
to  violate,  a  law.  rule,  or  regulation,  or  any 
condition  Imposed  in  writing  by  the  Corpora- 
tion or  written  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Corporation,  indluding  any  agreement 
entered  Into  under  section  403  of  this  title, 
the  CorjKsratlon  ma^  Issue  and  serve  upon 
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the  institution  a  notice  of  charges  in  resnect 
thereof.  The  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged 
violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or  un 
sound  practice  or  practices,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  bt 
held  to  determine  whether  an  order  to  ceajt 
and  desist  therefrom  should  Issue  against  the 
institution.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for 
a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  laUr 
than  sixty  days  after  service  of  such  notict 
unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the 
Corporation  at  the  request  of  the  InstituUon 
Unless  the  Institution  shall  appear  at  the 
hearing  by  a  duly  authorized  representative 
It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the 
Issuance  of  the  cease-and-desist  order  in 
the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the 
record  made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Cor- 
poration shall  find  that  any  violation  or  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice  speclfled  In  the 
notice  of  charges  has  been  established  the 
Corporation  may  Issue  and  serve  upon  the 
institution  on  order  to  cease  and  desist  from 
any  such  violation  or  practice.  Such  order 
may,  by  provisions  which  may  be  mandatory 
or  otherwise,  require  the  Institution  and  its 
directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents  to 
cease  and  desist  from  the  same,  and  fur- 
ther, to  take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the 
conditions  resulting  from  any  such  vlolaUon 
or  practice 

■■(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  be- 
come  effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  of  such  order  upon  the  In- 
stitution concerned  (except  in  the  case  of 
a  cease-and-desist  order  Issued  upon  con- 
sent,  which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  speclfled  therein),  and  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  it  is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside  by  action  of  the  Corporation  or  a 
reviewing  court. 

"(f)  Temporary  cease-and-desist  oe- 
ders— (1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  shall 
determine  that  the  violation  or  threatened 
violation  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
or  practices,  specified  in  the  notice  of 
charges  served  upon  the  institution  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)(1)  of  this  section, 
or  the  continuation  thereof.  Is  likely  to  cauM 
Insolvency  or  substantial  dissipation  of  as- 
sets or  earnings  of  the  institution,  or  is  liiie- 
ly  to  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  inter, 
est  of  its  Insured  members  or  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  issue  a  temporary 
order  requiring  the  institution  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 
Such  order  shall  become  effective  upon  serv- 
ice upon  the  institution  and,  unless  set 
aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  in 
proceedings  authorized  by  paragraph  |2|  of 
this  subsection,  shall  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  such 
notice  and  until  such  time  as  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  In 
such  notice  or,  if  a  cease-and-desist  order  1> 
issued  against  the  Institution,  until  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  such  order. 

"  1 2 )  Within  ten  days  after  the  Institution 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Institution  may 
apply  to  the  Umted  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  In  which  the  princlpsl 
office  of  the  Institution  Is  located,  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  an  Injunction  setting  aside, 
limiting,  or  suspending  the  enforcement,  op- 
eration, or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of 
charges  served  upon  the  institution  under 
subsection  (e)(1)  of  this  section,  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such 
injunction. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  tem- 
porary cease-and-desist  order,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  apply  to  the  United  States  district 
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court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any 
territory,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  institution  is  lo- 
cated, for  an  injunction  to  enforce  such  or- 
der, and.  if  the  court  shall  determine  that 
there  has  been  such  violation  or  threatened 
violation  or  failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  Issue  such  injunction. 

"(g)  Suspension  or  removal  of  director 
oa  omcER. —  (1)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Corporation,  any  diiyctor  or  officer  of  an 
Insured  institution  has  (fommltted  any  viola- 
tion of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  which  has  become  final,  or 
ha*  engaged  or  participated  In  any  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  In  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution, or  has  committed  or  engaged  in  any 
act.  omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  officer,  and  the  Corporation  determines 
that  the  Institution  has  sufTered  or  will  prob- 
ably suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage  or  that  the  Interests  of  its  Insured 
members  could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by 
reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  violation  or 
practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  Is  one 
involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
such  director  or  officer,  the  Corporation  may 
serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  a  written 
nonce  of  its  Intention  to  remove  him  from 
office . 

■•i2i  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cor- 
poration, any  director  or  officer  of  an  Insured 
insUtutlon,  by  conduct  or  practice  with  re- 
spect to  another  insured  institution  or  other 
business  institution  which  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  continue  as  a  director  or  officer,  and, 
whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation! 
any  other  person  participating  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  Institution, 
by  conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to  such 
inatitution  or  other  Insured  Institution  or 
other  business  institution  which  resulted  in 
substantial  financial  loss  or  other  damage, 
has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and 
unfitness  to  participate  In  the  conduct  of  the 
aflairs  of  such  Insured  Institution,  the  Cor- 
poration  may  serve  upon  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  a  written  notice  of  Its  Inten- 
tion to  remove  him  from  office  and  'or  to 
prohibit  his  further  participation  In  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
institution. 

"(31  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer  of 
an  insured  institution  or  any  other  person 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsecUon.  the  Corporation  may,  If  it  deems 
it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Institu- 
tion or  the  interests  of  lu  Insured  members 
or  of  the  Corporation,  by  written  notice  to 
such  effect  served  upon  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person,  suspend  him  from  office  and 
or  prohibit  him  from  further  participation  In 
any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  institution.  Such  suspension  and  or  pro- 
hibition shall  become  effective  upon  service 
of  such  notice  and.  unless  stayed  by  a  court 
in  proceedings  authorized  by  paragraph  (5) 
Of  this  subsection,  shall  remain  in  effect 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  served 
lender  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  ( 2 )  of  this  subsection 
and  until  such  time  as  the  Corporation  shall 
oiamiss  the  charges  speclfled  In  such  notice, 
or  if  an  order  of  removal  and/or  prohibition 
,K  **^  against  the  director  or  officer  or 
other  person,  until  the  effective  date  of  any 
such  order.  Copies  of  any  such  notice  shall 
aiso  be  served  upon  the  InstituUon  of  which 
ne  IS  a  director  or  officer  or  In  the  conduct  of 
•hose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

'(♦i  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
au-ector,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
>^/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  mstltu- 
"on,  ahali  contain  a  sUtement  of  the  facts 


constituting  grounds  therefor,  and  sh?M  fix 
a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  djjte  is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the 
request  of  (Ai  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B) 
the  Attorney  Genfral  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  In  person  or  by 
a  duly  authorized  representative,  he  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issuance 
of  an  order  of  such  removal  and  or  prohibi- 
tion. In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  of  the 
grounds  specified  in  such  notice  lias  been 
established,  the  Corporation  many  Issue 
such  orders  of  susf>enslon  or  removal  from 
office,  and  or  prohibition  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution, as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  Any 
such  order  shall  become  effective  at  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  after  service  upon 
such  Institution  and  the  director  officer,  or 
other  person  concerned  i  except  ;n  the  case 
of  an  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in). Such  order  shal!  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  except  to  such  extent  as  It  Is 
stayed.  m(xllfled.  terminated,  or  set  aside 
by  action  of  the  Corporation  or  a  reviewing 
court. 

"(5)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and /or  prohibited  from  partici- 
pation In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an 
insured  Institution  under  paragraph  i3)  of 
this  subsection,  such  director-,  officer,  or 
other  person  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  principal  office  of  the  institution 
is  located,  or  the  United  States  District 
Court  fbr  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a 
stay  of  such  suspension  and  or  prohibition 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice 
served  Upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  paragraph  d)  or  <2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  stay  such  suspension  and  or  pro- 
hibition. 

"(hi  Suspension  or  director  or  officter 
charged  with  felony. — Whenever  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  insured  institution,  or 
other  person  participating  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  Institution,  Is  charged  In 
any  Inltormatlon.  Indictment,  or  complaint 
authorlted  by  a  United  States  Attorney,  with 
the  commission  of  or  participation  In  a 
felony  Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
trust,  tbe  Corpwratlon  may.  by  written  notice 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  from  office  and  or  pro- 
hibit htm  from  further  participation  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  Institution.  Such  sus- 
pension and  or  prohibition  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  such  Information.  Indictment,  or 
complaint  Is  finally  disposed  of  or  until 
terminated  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  event 
that  a  Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect 
to  such  offense  is  entered  against  such  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person,  and  at  such 
time  as  such  Judgment  is  not  subject  to 
further  appellate  review,  the  Corporation 
may  IssUe  and  serve  upKsn  such  director  offi- 
cer, or  j>ther  person  an  order  removing  him 
from  ofice  and  or  prohibiting  him  from  fur- 
ther fjarticlpation  In  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  I  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  except 
with  tht  consent  of  the  Corporation.  A  copy 
of  suchlorder  shall  also  be  served  upon  such 
institution,  whereupon  such  director  or  offi- 
cer shatl  cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of 
."iuch  Institution.  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or 
other  disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  pre- 


clude the  Corpcratlon  from  thereafter  insti- 
tuting proceedings  to  remove  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  from  office  and  'or  to 
proiilbit  further  participation  In  Institution 
affairs,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (gi  of  this  section. 

"(li  Tehmlnaticn  of  federal  home  loan 
BANK  MEMBERSHIP. — Termination  under  this 
section  or  otherwise  of  the  status  of  an  m- 
stitutlon  as  an  insured  institution  shall  auto- 
matically constitute  a  removal  under  subsec- 
tlon  (1)  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  of  the  institution  from  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  membership.  If  at  the 
time  of  such  termination  such  Institution  Is 
a  member  of  a  Federal  home  I6an  bank;  and 
removal  of  an  institution  from  Federal  home 
loan  bank  membership  under  subsection  (I) 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  or  otherwise  shall  automatically  consti- 
tute an  order  of  termination  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  status  of  such  institution  as  an 
Insured  institution,  if  such  Institution  Is  at 
the  time  of  such  removal  an  insured  Insti- 
tution. 

"(J)  Hearings  and  jitdicial  Rivirw. —  (1) 
Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
t>e  held  in  the  Federai  Judicial  district  or 
In  the  territory  In  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  Institution  is  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  bearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shall  be 
private,  unless  a  public  hearing  Is  agreed 
to  by  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  and  by 
the  Corporation.  After  such  hearing,  and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  Corporation  has 
notified  the  pmrties  that  the  case  has  been 
submitted  to  it  for  final  decision,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  render  Its  decision  (which 
sliall  Include  findings  of  fact  upon  which  its 
decision  is  predicated)  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  each  party  to  the 
proceeding  an  order  or  orders  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  such  order  shall  be  excltislvely 
as  provided  In  this  subsection.  Unless  a  peti- 
tion for  review  Is  timely  filed  In  a  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
and  thereafter  until  the  record  In  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  filed  as  so  provided,  the 
Corporation  may  at  any  time,  upon  such 
notice  and  In  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem 
proper,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Corporation  may  modify,  terminate,  or 
set  aside  any  such  order  with  permission  of 
the  court. 

"(2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under  this 
section  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of  the 
violations  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
institution  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section),  by  filing 
m  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  Institution  Is  located,  or  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  fc»  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Cor- 
poration be  nvodlfled,  terminated,  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
coiu-t  to  the  Corporation,  smd  thereupon  the 
Corporation  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  Unltwl  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  shall,  except  as  provided  in  the 
last  sentence  of  said  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  be  exclu- 
sive, to  affirm,  mixlify,  terminate,  or  set  aside. 
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in  wtude  or  In  p^rt,  tb«  order  of  the  Ooipo- 
ration.  Review  of  such  proceedings  shall  be 
had  as  provided  In  the  AdmlnlatratlTe  Pro- 
cedure Act.  The  Judgment  and  decree  of 
the  court  shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
■hall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided  in  section 
1354  of  Utle  38  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  revlewunder  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
any  order  Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

"(k)  JuaisDicnoN  akd  EMTOBCXxzirr. — 
(1)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law.  (A)  tlie  Corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  451  of  title  28  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code;  (B)  any  civil 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the 
Corporation  shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed 
to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  thereof,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy;  and 
(C)  the  Corporation  may.  without  botul  or 
security,  remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  from  a  State  court  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  and 
division  embracing  the  place  where  the  same 
is  pending  by  following  any  procedure  for 
removal  now  or  hereafter  in  effect :  Provided, 
That  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  which 
the  Corporation  Is  a  party  In  Its  capacity  as 
conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal  custodian 
of  an  insured  State-chartered  institution 
and  which  Involves  only  the  rights  or  ob- 
ligations of  Investors,  creditors,  stockholders, 
and  such  Institution  under  State  law  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  No  attachment  or  execution 
•hall  be  issued  against  the  Corporation  or  Its 
property  before  final  Judgment  In  any  action, 
■ult,  or  proceeding  in  any  court  of  any  State 
of  the  United  States  or  any  territory,  or  any 
other  court. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  ter- 
ritory, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  Institution  Is  located, 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective  and 
outstanding  notice  or  order  issued  by  the 
Corporation  under  this  section,  and  such 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to 
order  and  require  compliance  therewith;  but 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section 
no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by 
injunction  or  otherwise  the  isaruance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
■action,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  termi- 
nate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(1)  RKPoaToro  BBQtnEKicnrra. — (1)  When- 
ever a  change  occurs  in  the  outstanding 
voting  stock  of  any  insured  Institution 
which  will  result  In  control  or  a  change  In 
the  ooQtn^  of  such  Institution,  the  presi- 
dent or  other  chief  executive  officer,  of  such 
institution  shall  promptly  report  such  facts 
to  the  Corporation  upon  obtaining  knowl- 
edge of  such  change.  As  used  In  this  sub- 
■eotlon,  the  term  'control'  means  the  power 
to  directly  or  indirectly  direct  or  cause  the 
direction  of  the  management  or  poUeiea  of 
the  Insured  institution,  if  there  la  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  change  in  ownership 
or  other  change  in  the  outstanding  voting 
■toek  of  any  insured  Instttutlon  is  sufficient 
to  result  In  control  or  a  change  in  the  con- 
trol thereof,  such  doubt  shall  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  reporting  the  facts  to  the  Corpora- 
Uon. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  Insured  institution  or 
aa  Insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Depoelt  In- 
nuance  Oorporatlon  makes  a  loan  or  loane 
■•eared  (or  to  be  ■■ourad^  by  as  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  vottog  stock  of  an  insured  In- 
stitution, the  president  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive oOesr  of  the  tending  insured  InsUtutlon 
or  iBsuivd  bank  shall  promptly  report  such 


fact  to  the  Corporation  upon  obtaining 
knowledge  of  such  lofen  or  loans,  except  that 
no  report  need  be  made  in  those  cases  where 
the  borrower  has  been  the  owner  of  record 
of  the  stock  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more, 
or  the  stock  is  of  a  Aewly  organized  insured 
institution  prior  to  Its  opening. 

"(3)  The  reports  required  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  gubsectlon  shall  contain 
the  following  Information  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  known  by  the  person  making  the  repwrt: 
(A)  the  number  of  ^lares  Involved.  (B)  the 
names  of  the  sellers  (or  transferors) ,  (C)  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  ( or  transferees ) , 
(D)  the  names  of  the  beneficial  owners  If  the 
shares  are  of  record  In  another  name  or 
other  names,  (E)  the  purchase  price,  (P)  the 
total  number  of  shades  owned  by  the  sellers 
(or  transferors),  the  purchasers  (or  trans- 
ferees) and  the  beneficial  owners  both  Im- 
mediately before  an4  after  the  transaction, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  loan,  (G)  the  name  of 
the  borrower.  (H)  tke  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  (I)  the  name  of  the  institution  Issuing 
the  stock  securing  the  loan  and  the  number 
Of  shares  securing  the  loan.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  such  reports  shall  contain 
such  other  information  as  may  be  available 
to  Inform  the  Corporation  of  the  effect  of 
the  transaction  upoa'  control  of  the  institu- 
tion whose  stock  is  Involved.  The  reports 
required  by  this  subaectlon  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  reports  that  may  be  required 
pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(4)  Whenever  such  a  change  as  Is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
occurs,  the  Insured  Institution  Involved  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  Corporation  any 
change  or  changes,  or  replacement  or  re- 
placements, of  Its  clllef  executive  ofBcer  or 
of  any  director  occurring  In  the  next  twelve- 
month period,  Including  in  Us  report  a  state- 
ment of  the  past  anC  current  business  and 
professional  affiliation  of  the  new  chief 
executive  officer  or  Clrector. 

"<5)  Without  limitation  by  or  on  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Corporation  may  require  Insured  Institutions 
and  individuals  or  other  persons  who  have 
or  have  had  any  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  any  Inspired  Institution,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Corporation,  to  provide,  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  civil  penalties 
(which  shall  be  cuteulatlve  to  any  other 
remedies)  as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe, 
such  periodic  or  other  reports  and  disclosures 
aa  the  Corporation  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  Investors  or  the  Corporation. 

"(6)  Aa  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'stock'  means  such  stock  or  other  equity 
securities  or  equity  Interests  In  an  insured 
Institution,  or  rights,  interests,  or  powers 
with  respect  thereto,  regardless  of  whether 
such  institution  Is  a  stock  company,  a  mu- 
tual institution,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  by  regulation  define  for  the  pur- 
poses of   this  subseotion. 

"(m)  AKcnxAXT  provisions. —  (1)  In  mak- 
ing examinations  o*  Insured  Institutions, 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Shall  have  power,  on 
behalf  of  the  corpofatlon;  to  make  such 
examinations  of  the  affairs  of  all  afBUates  of 
such  institutions  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
disclose  fully  the  relations  between  such 
institutions  and  their  affiliates  and  the  effect 
of  such  relations  upon  such  institutions. 
The  coat  of  examinations  of  such  affiliates 
shall  be  assessed  agslnst  and  paid  by  the 
institution.  For  puiposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'affiliate'  shiill  have  the  same 
meaning  as  where  u«ed  in  secUon  2(b)  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a (b)  ), 
except  that  the  term  'member  bank'  in  said 
section  3(b)  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  an 
insured  institution. 

"(2)  In  cormectlon  with  examinations  of 
insvired  Institutions  and  affiliates  thereof. 
the  CorporaUon,  or  tty  designated  represent- 


atives, shall  have  power  to  administer  oatlu 
and  aflirmatlons  and  to  examine  and  to  take 
and  preserve  testimony  under  oath  as  to  any 
matter  In  reepect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership 
of  any  such  Institution  or  affiliate  thereof, 
and  to  issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces 
tecum,  and,  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  or  the  United  8tat« 
court  in  any  territory  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  institution  or  affiliate  thereof  u 
located,  or  in  which  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  Such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Corporation  or  its  designated  representa- 
tives, including  any  person  designated  to 
conduct  any  hearing  under  this  section 
shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
aflirmatlons,  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken 
depositions,  and  to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or 
modify  subpenas  and  subpenas  duc^s  tecum; 
and  the  Corporation  Is  empowered  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  any 
such  proceedings.  The  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documents  pro- 
vided for  In  this  subsection  may  be  required 
from  any  place  In  any  State  or  In  any  terri- 
tory at  any  designated  place  where  such 
proceeding  is  being  conducted.  Any  party 
to  proceedings  under  this  section  may  ap- 
ply to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
or  the  United  States  court  In  any  territory 
in  which  such  proceeding  is  being  con- 
ducted, or  where  the  witness  resides  or  car- 
ries on  business,  for  enforcement  of  any 
subpena  or  subpena  duces  tecum  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  and  such  court* 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith.  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  AH  expenses  of  the  Board 
or  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  in  connection  with  thU 
section  shall  be  considered  as  nonadml&li- 
tratlve  expenses.  Any  court  having  Juris- 
diction of  any  proceeding  Instituted  under 
this  section  by  an  insured  institution,  or  t 
director  or  officer  thereof,  may  allow  to  any 
such  party  such  reasonable  expenses  and  at- 
torneys' fees  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper:  and 
such  exp>enEe8  and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Institution  or  from  Its  assets. 

"(n)  Seevice. — Any  service  required  or  au- 
thorized to  be  made  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  may  be  made  by  registered 
mall,  or  in  such  other  manner  reasonably 
calculated  to  give  actual  notice  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  by  regulation  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide. Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served 
by  the  Corporation  upon  any  State-chartered 
institution  or  any  director  or  officer  thereof 
or  other  person  participating  in  the  con- 
duct of  Its  affairs,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  ap- 
propriate  State  supervisory  authority. 

"(o)  NoTicx  TO  St  ATI  AtrrHoarms.— In 
connection  with  any  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (e).  (f)(1).  or  (g)  of  this  section 
involving  an  insured  state -chartered  In- 
stitution or  any  director  or  officer  or  other 
I»r8on  participating  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  the  Corporation  shall  provide  the 
appropriate  State  supervisory  authority  with 
notice  of  the  Corporation's  Intent  to  in- 
stitute such  a  proceeding  and  the  grounds 
therefor.  Unless  within  such  time  as  the 
Corporation  deems  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  i  which  time 
must  be  specified  in  the  notice  prescribed 
In  the  preceding  sentence)  satisfactory 
corrective  action  la  effectuated  by  action  of 
the  State  supervlaory  authority,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  proceed  as  provided  in  this  see- 
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Uon:  Provided,  however.  That  no  institu- 
tion or  other  party  who  Is  the  subject  of  any 
notice  or  order  issued  by  the  Corptoratlon 
under  this  section  shall  have  standing  to 
falte  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  as 
ground  for  attacking  the  validity  of  any 
such  notice  or  order. 

"(p)  Penalties. — (1)  Any  director  or  of- 
ficer, or  former  director  or  officer,  of  an  in- 
sured Institution  or  an  institution  any  of 
Uie  accounts  which  are  insured,  or  any  other 
person,  against  whom  there  is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  (which  Is 
an  order  which  has  become  final )  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  tmder 
subsection  (g)(3).  (g)(4),  or  (h)  of  this 
section,  and  who  (A)  participates  In  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
such  Institution,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts 
to  transfer,  or  votee  or  attempts  to  vote  any 
proiles,  consents,  or  author l2atlons  in  re- 
spect of  any  voting  rights  in  such  Institution, 
or  IB)  without  the  prior  written  approval 
of  the  Corporation,  votes  for  a  director  or 
serves  or  acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  insured  institution,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(21  Except  with  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  no  person  shall  serve 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  in- 
sured institution  who  has  been  convicted, 
or  who  Is  hereafter  convicted,  of  a  criminal 
oSense  Involving  dishonesty  or  a  breach  of 
trust  For  each  willful  violation  of  this 
prohibition,  the  institution  Involved  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•100  for  each  day  this  prohibition  is  violated, 
which  the  Corporation  may  recover  by  suit 
or  otherwise  for  its  own  u-se. 

":qi  DKTiNmoNS. —  (1)  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion— 

"I A)  The  terms  'cease-and  desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which 
has  become  final'  mean  a  ce.^se-and-de8lst 
order,  or  an  order.  Issued  by  the  Corpora  Uon 
with  the  consent  of  the  institution  or  the 
director  or  officer  or  other  person  conemed.  or 
with  respect  to  which  no  petition  for  review 
of  action  of  the  CorporaUon  has  been  filed 
and  perfected  in  a  court  of  appeals  as  spe- 
cified In  subsection  (J)  (2)  of  this  section,  or 
with  respect  to  which  the  action  of  the  court 
In  which  said  petition  Is  so  filed  is  not  subject 
to  further  review  by  the  Superme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  proceedings  provided 
for  In  said  subsection,  or  an  order  Issued 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  term  'territory'  Includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place 
wbject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"1 2)  As  used  in  subsection  (f)  of  this 
•ecuon.  the  term  'insolvency'  means  that  the 
M«tt«  of  an  InstituUon  are  less  than  its  obll- 
PWlons  to  Its  creditors  and  others.  Including 
its  members. 

"i3i  As  used  In  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
Uon, the  term  'violation'  Includes  without 
■uaitaUon  any  action  (alcme  or  with  another 
or  others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bringing 
wout.  participating  in,  counseling,  or  aiding 
«  abetting  a  violation." 

TO.*  n— paovisioN  axLATiNc  to  thx  rxDsaAi. 
Biroarr  iNstniANcx  cokporation,  thk  boabo 

or  COVTRNOHS  OW  THX  FEDERAL  RXSEXVZ  ST8- 
TKM.    ANn    THE    COMPTROIXKB     OF    THX    CTTH- 

UNCT 

Sbc.  201.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsecUoo  (J) 
.,f^r„°"  "^  °'  ^^^  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
A«  (12  U.S.C.  I817(j)(e))  U  repealed  and 
A^  ,ol,°^  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insuiunce 
*";12  U.S.C.  1813)  U  amended  by  adding 
w*  following  new  subsection  (q) : 

<q)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
a«  agency  shall  mean  (a)  the  Comptroller 
w  the  Currency  in  the  case  of  a  national 


banktni  MKXdatlon  or  a  Diatrict  buik,  (b) 
the  Bovd  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Sj|Etem  in  the  case  of  a  State  member 
Instiredjbank   (except  a  District  bank),  and 

( c )  thet  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Oorpora- 
tlon in  jthe  case  of  a  State  nornmember  in- 
sured bink  (except  a  District  bank)." 

Sec.  i02.  SecUon  8  of  the  Federal  Depoelt 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818),  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections    (b),    (c).  and 

(d)  thereof  as  (o),  (p),  and  (q)  and  by  add- 
ing aft4r  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing ne^  subsections  (b)  through  (n),  inclu- 
sive: 

"(b)  (a)  If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate Vederal  banking  agency,  any  insured 
bejik  oil  bank  which  has  Insured  deposits  Is 
engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  agency  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  bank  is 
about  tb  engtige.  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice!  In  conducting  the  business  of  such 
banJc,  o*  Is  violating  or  has  violated,  or  the 
agency  has  reasonable  caxise  to  believe  that 
the  bank  Is  about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or 
regulatlbn,  or  any  condition  lmp>06ed  In 
writing  by  the  agency  or  any  written  agree- 
ment Mitered  Into  with  the  agency,  the 
agency  iiay  Issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank  a 
notice  of  charges  In  respect  thereof.  The  no- 
Uce  Eha|l  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituitlng  the  alleged  violation  or  viola- 
tions or*  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or 
practice^,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
which  ai  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine 
whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
from shbuld  Usue  against  the  bank.  Such 
hearing !  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than 
sixty  dfys  after  service  of  such  notice 
unless  ^  earlier  or  a  later  date  Is  set  by 
the  agehcy  at  the  request  of  the  bank. 
Unless  Kie  bank  shall  appear  at  the  hear- 
ing by  i  duly  authorized  representative,  it 
shall  bej  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the 
Issuancej  of  the  cease-and-desist  order.  In 
the  eveat  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the 
record  made  at  any  such  hearings,  the  agency 
shall  find  that  any  violation  or  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  specified  in  the  notice  of 
charges  pas  been  established,  the  agency  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank  an  order  to 
cease  arid  desist  from  any  such  violation  or 
practlceJ  Such  order  may,  by  provisions 
which  may  be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  re- 
quire thp  bank  and  Its  directors,  officers,  em- 
ployee6,jand  agents  to  cease  and  desist  from 
the  samje,  and,  further,  to  take  affirmaUve 
action  io  correct  the  conditions  resulting 
from  any  such  violation  or  practice 

"(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  become 
effective)  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  thi  service  of  such  order  upon  the  batik 
concernid  (except  In  the  case  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  issued  upon  consent,  which 
shall  become  effective  at  the  time  speclfled 
therein  )L  and  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable as  provided  therein,  except  to  such 
extent  ajs  it  Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated, 
or  set  aislde  by  action  of  the  agency  or  a 
reviewing  court. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  determine  that  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  or  the  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  speci- 
fied in  the  notice  of  charges  served  upon  the 
bank  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  or  the  continuation 
thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  insolvency  or  sub- 
stantial dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  of 
the  bank,  or  Is  likely  to  otherwise  seriously 
prejudice  the  interests  of  Its  depositors,  the 
agency  may  Issue  a  temjxjrary  order  requir- 
ing the  bank  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
such  violation  or  practice.  Such  order  shall 
become  effective  upon  service  up>on  the  bank 
and,  unless  set  aside,  limited,  or  stispended 
by  a  court  in  proceedings  authorized  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  re- 
main effective  and  enforceable  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  such  notice  and  until  such 


time  as  the  agency  ahall  <iUTtit«f  the  charge* 
specified  In  such  notice,  or  if  a  cease-and- 
desist  orde  Is  issued  against  the  bank,  until 
the  eflecUv^  date  of  any  such  order, 

'(2)  Within  ten  days  after  the  bank  con- 
cerned has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  bank  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  hcMne  oflVoe  of 
the  bank  Is  located,  or  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  an  injunction  setting  aside,  limiting,  or 
suspending  the  enforcement,  operaUon.  or 
effecuveness  of  such  order  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges  served 
upon  the  bank  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  injunc- 
tion. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threat* 
ened  violation  of,  or  falltire  to  obey,  a  tempo- 
rary cease-and-desist  order  issued  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  apply  to  the  United  State*  dis- 
trict court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any 
territory,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  home  office  of  the  bank  Is  located,  for  an 
InjuncUon  to  enforce  such  order,  and.  If  the 
court  shall  determine  that  there  has  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation  or 
failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  issue  such  injunction. 

"(eiil)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  insured  State  bank 
(Other  than  a  District  bank)  has  committed 
any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or 
of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated  in  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  connection 
with  the  bank,  or  has  committed  or  engaged 
In  any  act,  omission,  or  practice  which  con- 
stltutee  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as 
such  director  or  officer,  and  the  agency  de- 
termines that  the  bank  has  suffered  or  will 
probably  suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or 
other  damage  or  that  the  Interests  of  its  de- 
positors could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  rea- 
son of  such  violation  or  practice  or  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  violation  or 
practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  Is  one 
Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
such  director  or  officer,  the  agency  may  serve 
upon  such  director  or  officer  a  written  notice 
of  its  Intention  to  remove  him  from  office. 

"t2>  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  any  director  or 
officer  of  a  national  banking  association  or  a 
District  bank  has  committed  any  violation  of 
law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-de- 
sist order  which  has  become  final,  or  has  en- 
gaged or  participated  In  any  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  In  connection  with  the  bank, 
or  has  committed  or  engaged  In  any  act, 
omission,  or  practice  which  constitute*  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  officer,  and  the  Comptroller  determines 
that  the  bank  has  suffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age or  ttuit  the  interests  of  lu  depoeitors 
could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of 
such  vlolaUon  or  practice  or  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duty,  and  that  such  violation  or  prac- 
tice or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  is  one  involv- 
ing personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such 
director  or  officer,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(3)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  Insured  State  bank 
(Other  than  a  District  bank),  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  another  insured 
bank  or  other  business  InstituUon  which  re- 
sulted in  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal  dis- 
honesty and  unfitness  to  continue  as  a  di- 
rector or  officer  and,  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
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'  at  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency, 
any  other  person  participating  In  the  con- 
duet  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  State  bank 
(other  than  a  District  bank),  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  such  bank  or  other 
Insxired  bank  or  other  business  Institution 
which  resulted  in  substantial  financial  loss 
or  ether  damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal 
dishonesty  and  unfitness  to  participate  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  Insured  bank, 
the  agency  may  serve  ui>on  such  director, 
offlcer,  or  other  person  a  written  notice  of  Its 
Intention  to  remove  him  from  offlce  and/or 
to  prohibit  his  further  participation  in  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank. 

"(4)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
CSomptrolIer  of  the  Currency,  any  director 
or  offlcer  of  a  national  banking  association 
or  a  District  bank,  by  conduct  or  practice 
with  respect  to  another  Insured  bank  or 
other  business  Institution  which  resulted 
In  substantial  financial  iocs  or  other  damage, 
has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and 
unfitness  to  continue  as  a  director  or  ofScer 
and,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller, any  other  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  national  banking 
association  or  a  District  bank,  by  conduct 
or  practice  with  respect  to  such  bank  or 
other  insured  bank  or  other  business  inatltu- 
tlcm  which  resulted  In  stisbtantial  financial 
loss  or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  his  per- 
sonal dishonesty  and  unfitness  to  participate 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  bank, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  certify 
the  facts  to  the  Board  of  Oovemora  of  the 
Faderkl  Reserve  System. 

"(6)  In  reapect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  Insured  State  bank  (other  than  a  Dis- 
trict bank)  or  any  other  person  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  thla  subsection, 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may, 
if  It  deems  it  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  bank  or  the  Interests  of  Its  depositors, 
by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  sus- 
pend him  from  offlce  and /or  prohibit  htm 
from  further  participation  in  any  manner 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 
Such  suspension  and /or  prohibltlmi  shall 
become  effective  upon  service  of  such  notice 
and,  unlesa  stayed  by  a  court  In  proceedings 
authorised  by  subsection  (f )  of  this  section, 
abaU  remain  in  effect  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  administrative  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  served  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  until  such 
time  as  the  agency  shall  dismiss  the  charges 
specified  In  such  notice,  or,  U  an  order  of 
removal  and /or  prohibition  is  Issued  against 
the  director  or  offlcer  or  other  person,  until 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  order.  Copies 
of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon 
the  bank  of  which  he  Is  a  director  or  offlcer 
or  in  the  conduct  of  i^oee  affairs  he  has 
partlolpated. 

"(•)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  offlcer  of 
a  national  b«uiklng  association  or  a  District 
bank,  or  any  other  person  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (3)  (X  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Ciirrency  may.  If  he 
dsema  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
bank  or  the  interests  of  Its  depositors  that 
such  director  or  offlcer  be  suspended  from 
offloe  or  prohibited  from  further  participa- 
tion In  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Ooveraors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  certification  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserre 
System  under  para«rapb  (3)  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Board  may  serve  upon  the 
dlxaetor,  offlcer.  or  other  person  Involved,  a 
written  notice  of  its  tntestlon  to  remove  him 
fMm  office  and/or  to  prohibit  him  from 
further  participation  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  In  the 
case  of  a  certification  to  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under 


paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Board 
may  by  written  notiOe  to  such  effect  served 
upon  such  director,  fcfllcer.  or  other  person, 
suspend  him  from  oflke  and  or  prohibit  him 
from  further  partlclpetlon  In  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  aiftalrs  of  the  bank.  Such 
suspension  and  or  pttJhlbltlon  shall  become 
effective  upon  service  of  such  notice  and,  un- 
less stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  author- 
ized by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall 
remain  in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  served  uader  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Board  shsUl  dismiss  Khe  charges  specified  in 
such  notice,  or.  If  an  order  of  removal  and  or 
prohibition  Is  Issued  against  the  director  or 
offlcer  or  other  person,  until  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  ordtr.  Copies  of  any  such 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  bank 
of  which  he  Is  a  director  or  offlcer  or  In  the 
conduct  of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shall  be  entitled  In 
any  case  Involving  a  national  bank  or  a  Dis- 
trict bank  to  sit  aa  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  federal  Reserve  System 
and  to  participate  In  Its  deliberations  on  any 
such  case  and  to  vote  thereon  In  all  respects 
as  a  member  of  such  Board. 

"(B)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
director,  offlcer,  or  other  jwrson  from  offlce 
and /or  to  prohibit  his  participation  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affalfs  of  an  Insiu-ed  bank, 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  wtilch  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  Is  set  by  the  agency  at  the  request  of 
(A)  such  director  or  offlcer  or  other  person, 
and  for  good  cause  Shown,  or  (B^  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  Unless 
such  director,  offlcer,  or  other  person  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  In  person  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of  an  order 
of  such  removal  and/br  prohibition.  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  the  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing  the  agency  shall 
find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  In 
such  notice  has  been  established,  the  agency 
may  Issue  such  orders  of  suspension  or  re- 
moval from  offlce,  a  ad  or  prohibition  from 
participation  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank,  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  Any 
such  order  shall  become  effective  at  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  dtys  after  service  upon 
such  bank  and  the  director,  offlcer.  or  other 
person  concerned  (eacept  In  the  case  of  an 
order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  time  specified  therein). 
Such  order  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable except  to  su#h  extent  as  It  Is  stayed. 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  agency  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(f)  Within  ten  dsys  after  any  director, 
offlcer.  or  other  pers<in  has  been  suspended 
from  offlce  and  or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  cf  the  affairs  of  an  In- 
sured bEink  under  subsection  (e)(5)  or 
{e)(7)  of  this  section,  such  director,  offlcer, 
or  other  person  majl  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  lor  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  home  offlce  of  the  bank  Is 
located,  or  the  Unite*  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  CJblumbla.  for  a  stay  of 
such  suspension  and\)r  prohibition  pending 
the  completion  of  tie  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon 
such  director,  offlcer.  or  other  person  under 
sulwectlon  (eld).  Ie){3),  or  (e)(7)  of 
this  section,  and  sich  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  stay  sUch  suspension  and/or 
prohibition. 

"(g)(1)  Whenever  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  insured  bank,  br  other  person  parti- 
cipating   in    the    conduct    of    the    affairs    of 


such  bank,  Is  charged  In  any  Information 
indictment,  or  complaint  authorized  by  s 
United  States  attorney,  with  the  comniij. 
slon  of  or  participation  in  a  felony  involving 
dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  the  an? 
proprlate  Federal  banking  agency  may,  by 
written  notice  served  upon  such  director 
offlcer,  or  other  person  suspend  him  froni 
offlce  and  or  prohibit  him  from  further 
participation  in  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  A  copy  of  such 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  bank 
Such  suspension  and  or  prohibition  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  such  Information,  in- 
dictment, or  complaint  Is  finally  disposed  of 
or  until  terminated  by  the  agency.  In  the 
event  that  a  Judgment  of  conviction  with 
respect  to  such  offense  is  entered  agaln« 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  and  at 
such  time  as  such  Judgment  is  not  subject 
to  further  appellate  review,  the  agency  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  such  director,  offlcer, 
or  other  person  an  order  removing  him  from 
offlce  and  or  prohibiting  him  from  further 
participation  In  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  appropriate  agency.  A  copy  of 
such  order  shall  also  be  served  upon  such 
bank,  whereupon  such  director  or  offlcer 
shall  cease  to  be  a  director  or  offlcer  of  such 
bank.  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other 
disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude 
the  agency  from  thereafter  Instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  remove  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  from  offlce  and /or  to  prohibit 
further  participation  in  bank  affairs,  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  d),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (7) 
of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

'■  ( 2)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant  to 
this  section,  there  shall  be  on  the  board  ol 
directors  of  a  national  bank  less  than  a 
quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  In  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  In  and  be  exefclsable 
by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board  not 
so  suspended,  until  such  time  as  there  shall 
be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors.  In 
the  event  all  of  the  directors  of  a  national 
bank  are  suspended  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  appoint 
persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  In 
their  place  and  stead  pending  the  termina- 
tion of  such  suspensions,  or  until  s^ch  lime 
as  those  who  have  been  suspended,  cease  to 
be  directors  of  the  bank  and  their  respective 
successors  take  offlce. 

■'(h)(1)  Any  hearing  provided  for  In  thla 
section  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  or  In  the  territory  in  which  the  home 
office  of  the  bank  is  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shall  be 
private,  unless  a  public  hearing  is  agreed  to 
by  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  and  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banlting  agency.  After 
such  hearing,  and  within  ninety  days  after 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  or 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  notified  the  parties  that  U»« 
case  has  been  submitted  to  it  for  final  deci- 
sion. It  shall  render  its  decision  (which 
shall  Include  findings  of  fact  upon  which 
Its  decision  Is  predicated)  and  shall  issue 
and  serve  upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding 
an  order  or  orders  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Judicial  review  of 
any  such  order  shall  be  exclusively  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  (h) .  Unless  a  peU- 
tlon  for  review  Is  timely  filed  In  a  court 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  as  herein- 
after provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  thereafter  until  the  record  In 
the  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so  provided, 
the  Issuing  agency  may  at  any  time,  upon 
such  notice  and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall 
deem  proper,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
any  such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the 
record,  the  agency  may  modify,  terminate,  or 
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set  aside  any  such  order  with  permission  of 
Uie  court. 

"(2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  issued  under 
ttiig  section  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
tiie  violations  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
bank  or  the  director  or  offlcer  or  other  per- 
son concerned,  or  an  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section) 
by  the  filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
home  offlce  of  the  bank  Is  located,  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dls- 
Bict  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a  writ- 
ten petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
agency  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transrnltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
agency,  and  thereupon  the  agency  shall  file  In 
Uie  court  the  record  In  the  proceeding,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record 
shall  except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  said  paragraph  (1)  be  exclusive,  to  affirm, 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  In  whole  or 
in  part,  the  order  of  the  agency.  Review  of 
such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided  in 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  Judg- 
ment and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final, 
Mcept  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
new by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  upon  certiorari, 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  commencement  »f  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  agency. 

"(1)  The  appropriate  Federal  banldng 
agency  may  In  its  discretion  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court,  or  the  United 
States  court  of  any  territory,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of  the 
bank  Is  located,  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
effective  and  outstanding  notice  or  order 
lasued  under  this  section,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith;  but  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  pro\'tded  in  this  section  no 
(»urt  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by 
Injunction  or  otherwise  the  issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  Uils 
•ectlon,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  ter- 
minate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(J)  Any  director  or  offlcer.  or  former  direc- 
tor or  offlcer  of  an  insured  bank,  or  any  other 
penon,  against  whom  there  is  outstanding 
sad  effective  any  notice  or  order  (which  Is  an 
order  which  has  become  final)  served  upon 
»uch  director,  offlcer,  or  other  person  under 
wbsectlons  (ei(5),  (e)(7),  (e)(8),  or  (g)  of 
this  section,  and  who  (i)  participates  in  any 
J^ner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  Involved,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  solic- 
its or  procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts  to 
tfwisfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote,  any 
proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations  In  re- 
«Pect  Of  any  voting  rights  in  such  bank,  or 
11)  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
Jhe  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  votes 
lOf  a  director,  serves  or  acts  as  a  director, 
omcer.  or  employee  of  any  bank,  shall  upon 
Mortctlon  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
™^^~''«1  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 

,  "lk»  As  used  In  this  section  (l)  the  terms 
cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
^al  and  'order  which  has  become  final' 
^°  \'=«*se-and-de8l8t  order,  or  an  order 
«uea  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
■»«cy  With  the  consent  of  the  bank  or  the 
oirector  or  offlcer  or  other  person  concerned, 
w  with  respect  to  which  no  petition  for  re- 
r,*T  °'  **^e  action  of  the  agency  has  been 
■ea  and  perfected  in  a  court  of  appeals  as 


specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h), 
or  with  respect  to  which  the  action  of  the 
court  in  which  said  petition  is  so  fiied  is 
not  subject  to  further  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  proceedings 
provided  for  in  said  paragraph,  or  an  order 
Issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  subsection 
ig)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  term  'viola- 
tion' includes  without  limitation  any  action 
(alone  or  with  another  or  others)  for  or  to- 
ward causing,  bringing  about,  participating 
in,  counseling,  or  aiding  or  abetting  a  viola- 
tion, 

"(1)  Any  service  required  or  authorized 
to  be  made  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  under  this  section  may  be  made 
by  registered  mall,  or  In  such  other  manner 
reasonably  calculated  to  give  actual  notice 
as  the  agency  may  by  regulation  or  othervtlse 
provide.  Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served 
by  the  agency  upon  any  State  bank  or  any 
director  or  offlcer  thereof  or  other  person  par- 
ticipating In  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
also  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  State  super- 
visory authority. 

"(m)  In  connection  with  any  proceeding 
under  subsection  (b).  (c)(1).  or  (ei  of  this 
section  Involving  an  Insured  State  bank  or 
any  director  or  offlcer  or  other  person  partici- 
pating m  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority With  notice  of  the  agency's  Intent  to 
Institute  such  a  proceeding  and  the  grounds 
therefor.  Unless  within  such  time  as  the 
Federal  banking  agency  deems  appropriate 
in  the  ll^ht  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
(Which  time  must  be  specified  In  the  notice 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  sentence)  satis- 
factory corrective  action  is  effectuated  by 
action  of  the  State  supervisory  authority, 
the  agency  may  proceed  as  provided  In  this 
section:  Provided,  however.  That  no  bank  or 
other  party  who  is  the  subject  of  any  notice 
or  order  issued  by  the  agency  under  this 
section  shall  have  standing  to  rsdse  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  as  ground  for 
attacking  the  validity  of  any  such  notice  or 
order. 

"  ( n )  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection  with 
any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the  agency 
conducting  the  proceeding,  or  .uiy.  member 
or  designated  representative  thereof.  In- 
cluding any  person  designated  to  conduct 
any  hearing  under  this  section,  shall  have 
the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions, 
and  to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  sub- 
penas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  such 
agency  Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings. 
The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  prcxiuc- 
tlon  of  documents  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
any  State  or  in  any  territory  ^  other  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  ^  the  United 
States  4t  any  designated  place  where  such 
proceeding  is  being  conducted.  Any  party 
to  proceedings  under  this  section  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the 
.United  States  court  in  any  territory  In  which 
such  proceeding  is  being  conducted,  or  where 
the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for 
enforcement  of  any  subpena  or  subpena  duces 
tecum  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
and  sueh  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
power  to  order  and  require  compliance  there- 
with. Witnesses  subjjenaed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 
that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States.  Any  court  having  juris- 
diction of  any  proceeding  Instituted  under 
this  section  by  an  insured  bank  or  a  director 
or  offloef  thereof,  may  allow  to  any  such  party 
such  reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees 
as  It  deems  Just  and  proper;  and  such  ex- 
penses and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  bank  or 
from  Its  assets." 


Sec.  203.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1820  (b),  (O)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 
examiners  who  shall  have  power,  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  to  examine  any  Insured 
State  noiunember  bank  (except  a  District 
bank  i ,  any  State  nonmember  bank  making 
application  to  become  an  insured  bank,  and 
any  close  Insured  t>ank.  whenever  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an  exam- 
ination of  the  bank  is  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  examinations  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  examiners  shall 
have  like  power  to  make  a  special  examina- 
tion of  any  State  member  bank  and  any  na- 
tional bank  or  District  bank,  whenever  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  such 
special  examination  is  necessary  to  deterpiine 
the  condition  of  any  such  bank  for  insurance 
purposes.  In  malcing  examinations  of  in- 
sured banks,  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  shall  have  power  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  to  make  such  examinations 
of  the  affairs  of  all  afflUates  of  such  banks  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  disclose  fully  the  rela- 
tions between  such  banks  and  their  afflUates 
and  the  effect  of  such  relations  upon  such 
banks.  Each  examiner  shall  have  power  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  and  its  afflllates,  and 
shall  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  bank  to  the  Corporation. 
The  Board  of  Directors  in  like  manner  shall 
appoint  claim  agents  who  shall  have  power 
to  investigate  and  examine  all  claims  for  in- 
sured deposits.  Each  claim  agent  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  afflrmatlons 
and  to  examine  and  to  take  and  preserve 
testimony  vmder  oath  as  to  any  matter  in 
respect  to  claims  for  insured  deposits,  and 
to  issue  subpenas  and  subpensas  duces 
tecum,  and.  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  or  the  United  States, 
court  in  any  territory  in  which  the  main 
offlce  of  the  bank  or  affiliate  thereof  is  lo- 
cated, or  In  which  the  witness  resides  or  car- 
ries on  business.  Such  courts  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena. 

"(c)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
instu-ed  banlcs.  and  afflllates  thereof,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  or  Its  des- 
ignated representatives,  shall  have  the  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  and  to 
exanUne  and  to  take  and  preserve  testimony 
under  oath  as  to  any  matter  in  respect  of  the 
affairs  or  ownership  of  any  such  bank  or 
affiliate  thereof,  and  to  issue  subpenas  and 
subpenas  duces  tecum,  and,  for  the  enforce- 
ment thereof,  to  apply  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  in  any  territory  in  which 
the  main  offlce  of  the  bank  or  affiliate  thereof 
is  located,  or  in  which  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  Such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'at&llate' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  where  used 
in  section  2(b)  of  the  BanldDg  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.S.C.  22la(b))  except  that  the  term 
'member  bank'  In  said  section  2(b)  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  an  Insured  bank." 

Sbc  204.  The  first  five  sentences  of  section 
8(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(a)  )  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sk;.  8.  (a)  Any  insured  bank  (except  a 
national  member  bank  or  State  member 
bank)  naay.  upon  not  less  than  ninety  days' 
written  notice  to  the  Corporation,  terminate 
its  status  as  an  Insured  bank.  Wbenever  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  an  insured 
bank  or  its  directors  or  trustees  have  engaged 
or  are  engaging  in  uiuefe  or  unsound  prac- 
tices in  conducting  the  business  of  such 
t>ank.  or  is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condi- 
tion   to  continue   operations   as  an   insured 
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bank,  or  yloUted  an  •ppllokble  law,  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  ordw,  or  any  eondltlon  tmpoeed  In 
writing  by  the  Oorporatlm  or  any  written 
agreement  entered  Into  wltli  the  Oorporatlon, 
the  Board  of  I>irectors  shall  flnt  give  to  the 
OomptroUer  of  the  Currency  In  the  caee  of  a 
national  bank  or  a  District  bank,  to  the  au- 
thority having  Bupervlslon  of  the  bank  In  the 
ease  of  a  State  bank,  and  to  the  Board  of 
Oevemore  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 
the  ease  of  a  State  member  bank,  a  state- 
ment with  respect  to  such  practices  or  vio- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cor- 
rection thereof  and  shall  give  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  bank.  Cnless  such  correction  shall  be 
made  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
or  such  shorter  period  not  leas  than  twenty 
days  fixed  by  the  Corporation  In  any  case 
where  the  Board  of  Directors  In  Its  discre- 
tion has  determined  that  the  insurance  risk 
of  the  Oorporatlon  is  unduly  Jeopardleed,  or 
fixed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In 
the  case  of  a  national  bank,  or  the  State  au- 
thority In  the  case  of  a  State  bank,  or  Board 
of  Oovemors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System 
In  the  case  of  a  State  member  bank  as  the 
ease  may  be,  the  Board  of  Directors,  tf  It  shall 
determine  to  proceed  further,  shall  give  to 
the  bank  not  less  ttyin  thirty  days'  written 
notice  of  intention  to  terminate  the  status  of 
the  bank  as  an  Insured  bank,  and  shall  hx 
a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  before  a  person  desig- 
nated by  it  to  conduct  such  hearing,  at  which 
evidence  may  be  produced,  and  upon  such 
evidence  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  make 
written  findings  which  shall  be  ooneluslve. 
If  the  Board  of  Dlreotcnv  shall  find  that  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  condition  or 
violation  specified  in  such  statement  has 
been  established  and  has  not  been  corrected 
within  the  time  above  prescribed  In  which  to 
make  such  corrections,  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  order  that  the  Insured  status  of  the 
bank  he  terminated  on  a  d&t«  subsequent  to 
such  finding  and  to  the  expiration  of  the 
time  specified  in  such  notice  of  Intention. 
Unless  the  bank  shall  appear  at  the  hearing 
by  a  duly  authorized  representative,  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  termi- 
nation of  Its  status  as  an  Insured  bank  and 
termination  of  such  status  thereupon  may 
be  ordered.  Any  insured  bank  whose  Insured 
status  has  been  terminated  by  order  of  the 
Board  erf  Directors  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  the  right  of  judicial  review  of  such 
order  only  to  the  same  extent  as  provided  for 
the  review  of  orders  under  subsection  (h) 
Of  this  section." 

Sac.  306.  Subsection  "Fourth"  of  section  9 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insuianoe  Aot  (12 
VB.O.  1819  Tourth")  la  amended  to  read 
■•  follows: 

"Fourth.  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity.  State 
or  Fsderal.  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at 
eommon  law  or  In  equity  to  which  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  a  i^rty  shall  be  deemed  to 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  thereof,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  oontroversy;  and  the 
Oorporatlon  may,  without  bond  or  security. 
remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
from  a  State  oourt  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  or  division  onbrac- 
ing  the  plaee  where  the  same  is  pending  by 
foUowlag  any  procedure  for  removal  now  or 
hsrsafter  in  sSeet:  Provtdetf,  That  any  such 
suit  to  which  the  Corporation  is  a  party  In 
Ita  capacity  as  receiver  of  a  State  bank  and 
which  Involves  only  the  rights  or  obliga- 
tions of  depoittan,  eredlton,  stockholders, 
and  suoh  State  bank  under  State  law  shall 
Dot  be  deemed  to  arlae  under  the  laws  of 
th*  Ttaltad  Statai.  Ro  attachment  or  ezscu- 
tkm  tfiall  be  issued  against  the  Oorporatlon 
or  Its  property  before  flnal  ]«d(ment  In  any 
suit.  acth».  or  proceeding  In  any  State, 
ootuty,  munlctpal,  or  United  Statea  ootirt. 


The  Board  of  Directors  shall  designate  an 
agent  upon  whom  service  of  process  may  be 
made  In  any  State,  Territory,  or  Jurisdiction 
in  which  any  insured  bank  Is  located." 

Sec.  aoc.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  tt)  repeal,  modify,  or  affect 
the  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829). 

Sac.  207.  Section  80  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  (la  UB.C.  77)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  PROXMHtE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consetit  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  abjection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMirSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
initial  statement  bi  support  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  (S.  3158).  At  that  time,  unfor- 
tunately. I  did  not  have  an  opportiinity 
to  stress  what  I  tkink  is  one  of  the  most 
important  paits  of  the  legislation,  and  a 
part  that  has  become  quite  controversial. 
That  is  the  section  that  enables  the  bank 
and  savings  and  loan  regulatory  agen- 
cies not  only  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders,  but  also  to  act  to  suspend  officers 
and  directors  of  banks  prior  to  hearing, 
and  to  remove  tliem  after  a  hearing. 

This  is  a  very  serious  power  to  give  to 
any  regulatory  agency.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  raised  some 
questions  about  it  during  the  hearings  on 
this  matter.  The  American  Bankers 
Association  and  others  were  very  much 
concerned.  We  have  worked  out  a  com- 
promise which  1|  now  acceptable,  we 
think,  to  virtually  all  parties — not  quite 
all.  but  certainly  to  most  of  them. 

AaOUMENTS  FOR  XETXtlTION  OF  THE  SUSPENSION 
AND  REMOVAL  PROVlSICNS  OF  THE  COMMnTXE 
BILL,  8.  31  SB 

Retention  of  the  suspension  and  re- 
moval authority  U  strongly  urged  by  the 
Administration  ar>d  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  and  supervision  of  financial 
institutions,  including  particularly  those 
agencies  administering  the  insurance 
funds  which  bear  the  losses  inflicted  by 
dishonest  management.  Suspension  and 
removal  authority  would  provide  the 
agencies  with  more  effective  supervisory 
power  to  deal  with  problem  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr,  Vice  Chairman  J.  L. 
Robertson  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  Chair- 
man Kenneth  A.  Randall  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insuranca  Corporation,  have  all 
testified  to  the  need  for  such  authority 
to  enable  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
to  take  action  promptly  to  suspend  or 
remove  the  faithless  manager  and  the 
devious  operator. 

I  think  Chairman  John  E.  Home  of 
the  Federal  Hotte  Loan  Bank  Board 
made  an  excellent  case  for  this  proposi- 
tion. He  gave  spactfic  examples  of  cases 
in  which  it  was  impossible,  really,  to  ef- 
fectively protect  the  public  unless  a  dis- 


honest ofiDcer  was  actually  removed  from 
ofBce. 

In  his  testimony  in  support  of  the  bill 
Chairman  Home  stated  that  since  Janu- 
ary 1963,  22  insured  savings  and  loan  m- 
sociations,  with  assets  aggregating  gn. 
proximately  $517  million,  had  been 
forced  to  merge  for  supervisory  reasons 
or  to  go  into  volxmtary  liquidation,  jjr 
Home  further  testified  that  In  connec- 
tion with  these  problem  cases,  17  per- 
sons had  been  convicted  or  pleaded 
guilty  to  criminal  charges  of  willful  mis- 
application  of  funds  of  these  institu- 
tions. The  cases  in  which  these  17  per- 
sons were  Involved,  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  Home,  will  cost  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  over 
$23  milUon. 

In  one  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Home  in 
his  testimony.  oflBcials  of  one  of  these 
problem  Institutions  made  substantial 
and  excessive  loans  that  redounded  to 
their  own  benefit.  In  one  instance,  they 
made  loans  totaling  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion to  the  manager  of  another  savings 
and  loan  association  who  returned  the 
favor.  The  chairman  and  principal 
stockholder  in  the  institution  con- 
structed an  office  building,  part  of  which 
he  rented  to  the  association  under  a  20- 
year  lease  at  an  extravagant  rent.  To 
help  build  the  building,  he  took  $1.1  mil- 
lion of  association  funds  under  the  guise 
of  leasehold  improvements  which  he 
therefore  had  no  obligation  to  repay.  He 
also  caused  association  checks  to  be 
drawn  for  4  years'  rent  in  advance,  and 
thus  he  helped  himself  to  another  half 
million  dollars.  The  institution  has 
since  been  liquidated  and  the  Corpora- 
tion's estimated  loss  in  the  liquidation 
is  about  $8.4  million. 

Dishonest  management  such  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Home  is  not  confined 
to  the  savings  and  loan  industry.  The 
McClellan  subcommittee's  report  on  Its 
Investigation  of  federally  insured  banks 
contains  shocking  disclosures  of  dis- 
honest and  corrupt  activities  by  persons 
who  caused  the  collapse  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  and  of  several  other 
banks  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  re- 
moval and  suspension  provisions  of  8. 
3158  could  certainly  help  in  many  ways 
to  plug  the  flow  of  losses  through  the 
hands  of  self-seeking  or  criminal  ele- 
ments. 

While  the  power  to  remove  from  ofBce 
could  not  remove  portfolio  losses  or  cure 
damage  already  done,  it  would  provide 
the  agencies  with  authority  to  move  more 
promptly  against  dishonest  managen, 
hopefully  before  the  financial  condition 
of  the  institution  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  beyond  rehabilitation. 

Although  the  cease-and-desist  pro- 
ceeding will  undoubtedly  be  more  gen- 
erally useful  and  more  conunonly 
employed  by  the  agencies  than  the  sua- 
pension  and  removal  authority,  it  must 
be  stressed  that  the  two  remedies  do  not 
cover  the  same  ground.  While  there 
may  be  some  overlap,  they  are  primarllT 
addressed  to  different  situations,  and  one 
would  not  be  a  very  effective  substitute 
for  the  other. 

If  the  question  Involves  not  manwe- 
ment's  honesty  but.  for  example.  Its  In- 


terpretation of  applicable  law  or  regula- 
Hoiis.  the  cease  and-desist  remedy  would 
be  the  indicated  remedy. 

But  if  the  agency  becomes  aware  of 
transactions  showing  that  the  person  or 
jroup  in  control  of  an  Institution  is  fun- 
damentally lacking  in  the  integrity  de- 
manded by  a  position  of  public  trust  and 
responsibility  for  millions  of  dollars  of 
other  peoples'  savings,  that  person  should 
be  removed  from  office.  It  would  be  in- 
effectual to  chase  after  him  with  cease- 
and-desist  orders,  telling  him  to  stop 
robbing  the  institution  by  one  device  but 
lea\Tng  him  free  to  think  up  another  and 
use  it  for  a  while.  Such  persons  are  ver>' 
few  in  number,  and  usually  they  will  end 
up  in  prison,  but  in  the  meantime  they 
can  do  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage,  as  testimony  on  this  bill  and  be- 
fore the  McClellan  subcommittee  has 
demonstrated. 

Under  the.  language  of  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  the  grounds 
for  suspension  and  removal  proceedings 
are  such  that  as  a  practical  matter  they 
would  necessarily  be  reser\'ed  for  the 
more  extreme  and  flagrant  cases.  The 
suspension  and  removal  sections  as 
changed  by  the  committee  are  limited  to 
instances  of  serious  personal  dishonesty. 
Thus,  even  though  tliere  were  a  violation 
of  law  or  the  commission  of  unsound 
practices,  the  agency  could  not  com- 
mence a  removal  proceeding  unless  it  also 
found,  first,  that  the  institution  involved 
had  or  would  probably  Incur  substantial 
loss  or  damage,  and,  second,  that  such 
misconduct  involved  personal  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  the  director  or  officer. 

When  this  bill  was  originally  proposed 
by  the  regulatory  agencies,  they  did  not 
include  a  requirement  that  there  had  to 
be  a  showing — in  fact,  convincing  evi- 
dence— that  the  officer  to  be  removed 
had  engaged  in  activities  that  were 
clearly  evidence  of  personal  dishonesty. 
That  was  not  required.  But  it  is  required 
here;  and  it  is  a  very  substantial  safe- 
guard for  the  individual. 

Where  the  director  or  officer  is  sus- 
pended from  office  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  full  hearing  on  the  agency's 
charges  against  him,  the  agency  would 
be  required  to  find  further  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  institution  or  the  interests  of  Its 
savings  account  holders  or  depositors. 
Moreover,  such  suspension  would  be  sub- 
ject to  an  immediate  move  in  court  by 
the  person  affected  for  a  stay  of  the 
suspension. 

In  sum,  the  grounds  provided  for 
suspension  and  removal  would  be  limited 
to  cases  involving  serious  personal  dis- 
honesty Furthermore,  the  process  is 
subject  to  court  review  at  every  stage. 

The  deletion  of  the  suspension  and 
removal  provisions  from  the  bill  would 
primarily  benefit  the  crooked  operator 
and  those  Interested  solely  in  a  "quick 
aoUar,"  whose  activities  could  under- 
line public  confidence  in  the  soundness 
or  flnanclal  institutions  and  endanger 
we  savings  of  mUlions  of  our  citizens. 
Although  few  In  number,  such  persons 
navealready  caused  substantial  losses  to 
we  PBLIC  and  the  FDIC. 

In  recognition  of  the  desirability  of 
«<iuclng  this  Indefensible  drain  on  the 


Insurance  funds,  both  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  UJS.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League,  which  are  the 
largest  tanking  and  savings  and  loan 
trade  associations,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
the  Nation,  support  the  suspension  and 
removal  sections  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  urge  approval  of  the  bill  m 
its  entirety. 

The  case  for  retention  of  the  suspen- 
sion and  removal  provisions  of  S.  3158 
was  well  put  by  Mr.  Archie  K.  Davis, 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, m  an  address  before  the  North 
Carolina  Bankers  Association  on  May  10, 
1966.  In  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
ABA'S  support  for  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Davis  said : 

The  A.B.A.  goal,  the  goal  of  the  agencies, 
and  what  should  be  the  goal  of  the  entire 
Industry,  la  a  banking  system  completely  free 
of  sharpEhooters  and  devious  operators.  This 
is  the  aim  of  the  legislation.  This  Is  why  we 
support  Its  objectives. 

Mr.  BALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  reading  the  synopsis  of  the  bill  and 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  as  I  under- 
stand it.  there  is  no  objection.  Every- 
body Is  in  accord  with  relation  to  greater 
control  and  supervision  of  the  institu- 
tions. 

The  difference  of  opinion  arises  as  to 
how  much  responsibility  should  be  given 
to  the  Federal  officers  to  remove,  we  will 
say,  for  cause  or  suspected  cause,  various 

members  of  State  institutions.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  felt  at  one  point  that  the 
suspension  and  removal  phase  of  this 
legislation  should  be  eliminated,  whether 
it  applies  to  Federal  or  State  institutions. 

It  is  my  understanding  now  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  may  not  press  that 
amendment.  I  think  there  is  a  general 
feeling,  in  view  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided In  the  bill,  that  we  would  remove 
officers  who  were  guilty  of  law  violations 
or  unsound  practices,  practices  which 
would  undermine  the  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  institution,  and  whose  con- 
duct Involved  a  matter  of  p>ersonal  dis- 
honesty. I  stress  each  of  these  ele- 
ments— the  violation,  the  damage,  the 
dishonesty — all  three  would  have  to  be 
present  if  the  regulatory  agency  is  to  act. 

As  I  understand  it.  with  those  three 
provisions,  the  bill  now  Is  pretty  much 
acceptable  to  all  involved  in  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  the  State  institutions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  point,  I  offered  another  amendment 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  recall  that  I  brought  to 
tiie  attention  of  the  committee  the  de- 
sire of  some  State  banking  sui>ervisors 
that  they  should  be  informed  in  advance 
of  all  charges  against  State  banks  and 
their  officials.  We  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  before  any  action  would 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  officials,  the 


State  authorities  would  be  Informed  of 
wliat  the  charge  was  so  that  they  could 
take  action  first,  if  they  were  so  Inclined. 

In  addition,  we  limited,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  the  removal  power  only  to  cases 
involving  personal  dishonesty. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
simply  followed  the  hearings  to  see  what 
the  bill  would  do.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  that  the 
minority  views  have  been  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Not  fully,  but  to  a 
large  extent.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
minority  is  not  now  offering  an  amend- 
ment. There  was  some  reservation  about 
the  removal  powers,  but  these  have  been 
greatly  changed  from  what  was  origi- 
nally planned.  In  addition,  we  have  very 
firm  commitments  from  big  national  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  the  XJJS.  Savings  Si 
Loan  Association,  I  have  endorsements 
that  I  did  not  have  when  we  were  first 
disturbed  about  the  extent  of  the  bill. 
One  endorsement  Is  from  the  Virginia 
Bankers  Association.  Iliat  Is  a  State 
association.  I  also  have  an  endorsement 
from  the  Virginia  Savings  &  Loan 
League. 

I  have  said  so  frequently,  the  Senator 
will  remember,  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
said:  '"niank  God,  Adams  still  lives." 
The  economic  questions  concerning  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Virginia  have  very  fre- 
quently been  similar.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  can  be  assured  that  his  bankers 
will  not  object  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  both  Senators.  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  make  that  state- 
ment before  and  I  agree  with  him  on 
everything  he  has  to  say  in  that  regard, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  In  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vh-ginla.  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  had  to  say 
concerning  the  great  improvement  of  the 
bill  concerning  State  supervisors. 

We  will  discuss  it  a  little  later  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  brief  remarks  on 
the  bUl? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
jdeld  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 

join  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

[Mr.  PRoxMnu]  in  urging  the  Senate  to 

pass  8.  3158  promptly  and  send  It  to  the 

House  for  their  consideration. 

This  bill  provides  the  tiiree  Pedeiml 
bank  supervisory  agencies  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Interme- 
diary authorities  in  the  form  of  cease- 
and-desist  orders  and  suspension  and 
removal  orders,  short  of  the  ultimate 
remedies  of  terminating  Insurance  or 
terminating  membership  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  or  conservatorship. 
It  will  enable  the  supervisory  authori- 
ties to  protect  two  major  flnanclal  sys- 
tems, our  banks  and  our  savings  and 
loan  associations,  from  wnaaSe  and  un- 
sound practices  and  from  violations  of 
law  which  might  Injure  Individual  insti- 
tutions and  thereby  oast  doubt  on  the 
entire  systems. 

This  is  an  Important  bill  Etix>ngl7 
supported  by  the  administration  and  by 
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the  American  Bankers  Aasodation  and 
the  VB.  Savings  and  Loan  League.  It 
Is  also  supported  by  the  Virginia  Bank- 
ers Association  and  the  Virginia  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League. 

The  committee  worked  long  and  hard 
over  this  bill.  We  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, both  during  April  and  during  May. 
As  the  report  indicates,  we  were  con- 
cerned both  with  protecting  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  their 
officials  and  with  protecting  the  people 
who  put  their  money  in  these  institu- 
tions. The  committee  made  extensive 
revisions  in  the  bill  and,  while  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  we  have  ob- 
tained universal  agreement  on  the  bill. 
we  have  obtained  a  very  substantial 
measure  of  agreement,  and  we  have 
eliminated  many  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  organizations  which  do  not  sup- 
port it. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said  in  ills  report 
or  what  he  has  said  on  the  floor  about 
the  sipeciflc  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
might  add  that  my  principal  concern 
with  the  bill  at  the  time  of  the  committee 
meeting  was  that  the  authority  to  sus- 
pend and  remove  bank  and  savings  and 
loan  officials  might  prove  so  controversial 
that  it  would  prejudice  chances  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  However,  I  agree  with 
Senator  Proxmire  that,  with  the  sus- 
pension and  removal  powers  as  sharply 
limited  as  they  are,  as  indicated  on  page 
2  of  the  report,  the  chances  of  abuse  of 
the  power  seem  to  have  been  eliminated. 

Again,  I  Join  with  Senator  Pkoxuire  in 
urging  prompt  approval  of  the  bill. 
-  Mr.  President,  I  8«k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  polnfin  the 
Rkcoiu)  telegrams  received  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Bankers  Association  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Savings  and  Loan  League. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

RiCHMOKD,  V*., 

Aumut  19. 1996. 
Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robbtsom. 
Chairman,    Senate    BanMng    and    Currency 
Committee.  Hew  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 
We  support  S.  S168  as  amended  and  re- 
.  ported  by  the  ccxmmlttee.    Trust  It  wUl  be 
acted  upon  promptly. 

MARCHANT  D  .  WOBMON , 

SxeoiMve     Vice     Preaident,     Virginia 
Bankers   Astociation. 


Richmond,  Va.. 

July27.19€6. 
4tonator  A.  Wnxia  RoanTsoN, 
VjS.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathington,  D.C.: 

We  ■V4>port  raiiervlsory  bUl  and  oonunlt- 
tee'B  amended  form  and  trust  action  on  it 
will  not  be  delayed  too  long. 

VnciNiA  Savings  &  Loan  Lxagttz, 
MaxkSattm. 

Mr.  EORKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware,  Senator 
BnriiBTT.  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  been  bospitallted  as  the  retult  of  an 
ulcer  and  la  unable  to  be  here  today  for 
debate  on  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  a  eosponsor  ot  the  .origlnai  bill 
and  has  been  Instrumental  in  bringing 
about  some  of  the  important  changes 
now  embodied  in  the  prepoaed  legisla- 


tion before  us.  He  has  sent  me  a  state- 
ment giving  his  supinjrt  of  the  legislation 
and  asking  for  further  clarification  on 
one  section  of  the  bill. 

He  has  asked  me  to  make  the  state- 
ment for  him. 

STATKMENT      BY      SENATOR      BENNrTT      READ      BT 
SENATOt  OIKKSEN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  S.  3158.  the  financial  in- 
stitutions supervisory  bill,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  make  possible  better  super- 
vision of  the  financial  institutions  of  this 
Nation.  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  a 
perfect  bill,  and  recommended  that  there 
be  changes  in  my  opening  statement  of 
the  hearings.  I  d|d  not  think  that  it 
would  have  full  Industry  support,  and  I 
knew,  as  I  know  aow,  that  the  powers 
granted  in  the  bill  could  be  misused. 
However,  I  am  convinced  now  as  I  was 
then  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  reg- 
ulatory authorities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  an^  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  authority  to  take 
■action  less  drastic  tlian  termination  of 
deposit  Insurance  or  seizure  of  an  in- 
stitution. 

These  present  remedies  against  im- 
proper, unsound,  or  irregular  practices  in 
financial  institutions  have  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  Because  of  their  severity 
the  regulatory  authorities  have  been  in- 
hibited from  using  them  to  bring  finan- 
cial institutions  into  line  except  in  the 
most  drastic  cases.  This  legislation 
would  allow  the  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervision  to  ex- 
ercise more  limited  authority  and  thus 
assist  in  preventltig  institutions  from 
deteriorating  to  a  point  where  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  a  complete  takeover 
or  insurance  cancelation. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  deteimined  not  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  but  by  the  actions  of  a  very 
small  number  of  individuals  in  the  man- 
agement of  financial  institutions  who  are 
either  incapable  of  proper  management 
or  who  willfully  disregard  or  circumvent 
the  laws  and  regulations  set  forth  for  the 
protection  of  the  banking  and  savings 
and  loan  systems  of  this  country  as  well 
as  the  deposits  of  those  who  have  placed 
them  in  these  institutions  with  full  trust 
and  confidence  that  they  would  be  prop- 
erly used  and  protected. 

Although  the  instances  of  misuse  of 
funds  and  intentional.  Irregular  or  un- 
lawful practices  are  relatively  few,  when 
they  occur,  their  ififluence  is  widespread 
and  the  publicity  \rhich  results  can  have 
a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  whole 
system. 

Since  this  legislation  is  aimed  only  at 
Improperly  condiicted  institutions,  it 
should  have  no  application  to  those  who 
are  presently  managing  and  continue  to 
manage  their  business  efficiently  and 
witliin  accepted  practices.  The  proposed 
cease-and-desist  proceedings  and  auth- 
ority for  removal  lof  officers  of  institu- 
tions will  not  have  any  effect  nor  should 
they  be  considered!  a  threat  of  additional 


power  except  to  those  wlio  are  engagiog 
in  unlawful,  unsound,  or  irregtUar  prac- 
tices. 

When  the  bill  was  first  Introduced,  It 
provided  that  the  regulatory  institution 
at  its  discretion  could  hold  an  open  hear- 
ing against  the  will  of  the  individual  for 
which  the  hearing  was  called.  I  stated 
at  that  time,  that  even  those  who  ^e 
regulatory  officials  may  feel  are  violat- 
ing, or  have  violated  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion or  have  engaged  or  are  engaging  in 
unsafe  practices  should  be  protected  from 
the  potential  damage  tiiat  could  occur  to 
the  individual  or  institution  if  the  regu- 
latory agency  should  decide  to  use  an 
open  hearing,  or  the  threat  of  an  open 
hearing,  to  force  its  opinion  on  an  in- 
stitution. I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  elaborate  on  the  fact  th&t  an 
open  hearing  could  bring  about  irrepa- 
rable damage  or  the  failure  of  an  Institu- 
tion even  in  the  absence  of  any  unlawful, 
unsound,  or  irregular  practices. 

The  bill  has  now  been  amended  so  that 
any  hearing  slmll  be  private  unless  a 
public  hearing  Is  agreed  to  by  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  and  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency.  I  feel 
that  this  was  a  necessary  improvement  in 
the  bill. 

The  original  bill  provided  that  regula- 
tory authorities  could  suspend  or  remove 
an  officer  or  director  of  a  financial  in- 
stitution if  he  had  violated  a  law,  rule, 
or  regulation  or  if  he  had  engaged  in  an 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  done  any- 
thing that  constituted  a  breach  of  bis 
fiduciary  duty,  and  if  the  regulatory  body 
found  that  as  a  result  the  Institution  had 
suffered  or  would  suffer  substantial  loss 
or  damage  or  that  the  interest  of  the  de- 
positors or  savers  might  be  seriously 
prejudiced. 

This  provision  has  been  substantially 
altered  in  the  bill  that  was  reported  by 
the  committee  and  is  now  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  bill  which  we  now  have 
before  us  limits  the  power  to  suspend  or 
remove  officers  to  those  cases  involving 
personal  dishonesty.  The  present  pro- 
vision strikes  a  much  better  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual  ofBcer 
and  director  and  the  powers  of  the  reg- 
ulatory authorities,  and  I  believe  that  it 
merits  Senate  approval. 

A  third  area  of  concern  in  the  original 
bill,  as  introduced,  was  the  power  of  one 
man.  the  Comptroller,  to  bring  about 
suspension  or  removal.  It  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee,  and  I  feel  a  wise 
decision,  that  final  removal  and  suspen- 
sion powers  not  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  and  thus  in  the  case  of  the  Comp- 
troller it  was  determined  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  remove  an  of- 
ficial of  a  national  bank.  In  essence, 
this  is  the  same  procedure  that  has.been 
established  since  1933.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  hearings,  this  does  not  unduly 
restrict  the  Comptroller  in  his  super- 
vision of  national  banks. 

A  major  area  of  controversy  in  the 
original  bill  was  the  power  of  a  Pedem 
regulatory  body  to  take  cease  and  desist 
and  suspension  and  removal  action 
against  a  State  institution.  As  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  dual  banking  system. 
/ 1  was  as  concerned  as  anyone  that  tne 
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supervisoiT  powers  of  the  State  agencies 
not  be  circumvented  or  diminished.  It  is 
jny  firm  contention  that  most  State 
superrisors  would  be  pleased  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  agency  in 
problem  cases.  Most  State  supervisory 
authorities  would  certainly  act  if  the 
Federal  agency  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion a  situation  that  would  jeopardize  the 
ability  of  the  institution  Involved  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  or  would  jeopardize 
the  interests  of  the  savers  or  depositors 
in  the  institution. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  State  authority  is  unable  for  some 
reason  to  act.  he  may  welcome  the  action 
by  the  Federal  agency. 

The  bill  as  now  drafted  provides  that 
ihe  Federal  agency  shall  provide  the  ap- 
propriate State  supervisory  authority 
with  notice  of  intended  action  and  the 
grounds  therefor.  Unless  within  such 
time  as  the  Federal  agency  deems  appro- 
priate in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  time  must  be  speci- 
fied when  the  notice  is  given,  satisfactory 
corrective  action  is  effectuated  by  the 
action  of  the  State  supervisory  authority, 
the  Federal  agency  may  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  procedure 
would  only  be  necessary  In  the  event 
that  the  State  authority  is  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  take  action  needed  to 
protect  the  financial  institution  and  its 
shareholders  or  depositors. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  W  S.  Brimhall,  the  bank  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  Utah,  in  which 
he  makes  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
the  Federal  agency  when  it  takes  action 
dealing  with  a  State  chartered  insti- 
tution. 

I  would  like  to  include  this  letter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  state  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  as 
amended  would  provide  for  the  process 
which  he  requests  and  that  in  fact  tills 
would  be  the  procedure  followed.  The 
part  of  the  letter  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
iast  part  of  the  second  paragraph,  in 
which  he  states : 

I  would  not  object  to  these  sections,  nor 
the  bill  as  a  whole,  if  these  sections  are 
modified  to  provide  that  when  Federal 
authorlUes  are  dealing  with  State-chartered 
Institutions  and  they  cannot  obtain  con- 
currence of  the  appropriate  State  super- 
visory authority  in  the  action  they  propose, 
they  may  take  action  only  after  a  finding 
lias  been  served  upon  the  State  supervisor, 
setting  forth  the  facts  supporting  the  con- 
•.emplated  action  to  be  taken  together  with 
a  sutement  that  compliance  is  essential  for 
the  protection  of  the  Insured  Institution  and 
that  the  State  supervisory  authority  does 
hot  concur  in  the  proposed  action  to  be 
taken. 

The  letter  reads,  ki  full,  as  follows: 

The  State  of  Utah, 
OrricE  OF  THE  Bank  Commissionek. 

Salt  Lake  City.  July  26.  1966. 
"*  S.B.  3158,  Financial  Institutions  Super- 
visory Act  of  196«. 
Hon .  Wallace  F.  Bennitt  , 
V.S  Senator, 
SfTwre  Office  Building. 
*<uhinffton,  D.C. 
°^*  Senator  Bennett:   It  is  my  under- 
i«naing  that  the  above  proposed  legislation 


Currency  Committee  for  further  cousidera- 
wlll  come  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
tlon  next  week.  After  following  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation  and  commentary 
on  It  to  this  point  I  should  like  to  express 
my  feelings  about  it  before  it  comes  up  for 
lurther  consideration : 

I  have  objected  to  these  sections  of  the 
original  Bill  which  granted  federal  author- 
ties  the  power  to  instigate  "cease  and  desist" 
proceedings  or  the  "suspension  or  removal" 
of  an  officer  or  director  of  a  state-chartered 
Institution  without  the  concurrence  ot  the 
appropriate  state  supervisory  authority.  I 
would  not  object  to  these  sections,  nor  the 
Bill  as  a  whole.  If  these  sections  are  modified 
to  provide  that  when  federal  authorities  are 
dealing  with  state-chartered  institutions 
and  they  cannot  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  appropriate  state  supervisory  authority 
in  the  action  they  propose,  they  may  take 
action  only  after  a  finding  has  been  served 
upon  the  state  supervisor,  selling  forth  the 
facts  supporting  the  contemplated  action  to 
be  taken  together  with  a  statement  that  com- 
pliance is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the 
Insured  institution  and  that  the  state  iuper- 
vlsory  authority  does  not  concur  In  the  pro- 
posed a<:tion  to  be  taken. 

The  above  modiflcations  would  satisfy  my 
objections  to  the  original  Bill. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Con- 
gressmen King  and  Burton  and  to  Senator 
Moss  for  their  information. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  Brimhall, 
Bank  Commissioner. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
that  esBentially  this  procedure  would  be 
followed  under  the  bill  or  would  it  be 
necessary  that  an  amendment  be  offered 
to  accomplish  this  purpose? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  judgment  that  tliis  notifi- 
cation procedure  will  be  followed.  If  the 
State  supervisor  does  not  or  cannot  take 
the  appropriate  corrective  action,  and  the 
Federal  agency  decides  to  go  ahead  with 
the  proceeding,  then  it  would  notify  the 
State  supervisor  that  it  is  doing  so.  I 
have  received  the  assurance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
that  they  Intended  to  follow  such  a  pro- 
cedure. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  for  this  legislation  and 
consider  that  the  suggestions  he  has 
made  throughout  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  have  been  very  helpful  in  achiev- 
ing acceptable  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  agreement, 
the  Senate  will  move  to  controlled  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  t>e  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TmjC  m MISCELLANEOUS 

"Chartering  of  national  banks 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  5169  of  the  Re- 
used Statutes  of  the  United  States  (13 
U.S.C.  27 1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■Sec  5169.  (a)  After  receiving  a  certifi- 
cate and  statement  of  facts  from  an  asso- 
ciation, as  provided  in  section  6168.  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  ( 1 )  with- 
in ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  state- 
ment (A)  give  written  notice  thereof  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  appropriate  authority  ex- 
ercising supervisory  functions  over  State 
banks  In  the  State  In  which  such  associa- 
tion seeks  to  commence  business  as  a  na- 
tional banking  association,  and  (B)  give 
public  notice  thereof  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  In  the  area  in  which  such 
association  seeks  to  commence  business,  and 
(2 1  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  giving 
of  such  notices,  request  Is  made  therefor 
by  such  Board.  Corporation,  authority,  aa- 
sociatlon.  or  other  Interested  person,  pro- 
\1de  for  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  In  that 
part  of  such  State  which  the  Comptroller 
determines  would  be  most  directly  affected 
by  the  Issuance  to  such  association  of  a 
certificate  to  commence  business.  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  "interested  person" 
means,  any  association,  Arm,  or  corporation 
which  resides  or  is  doing  business  In  the  v 
area  determined  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  be  the  competitive  area  of  such 
association  In  the  event  a  certificate  to  com- 
mence busmess  is  Issued  to  it. 

"  '(b)  (1)  Any  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  to  any  association  of  a  certificate  to 
commence  business,  as  provided  In  subaec- 
tlon  (at.  shall  be  commenced  not  less  than 
thirty  or  more  than  sixty  days  after  request 
therefor  Is  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Notice  of  any  such  hearing,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
directors  and  stockholders  of  such  associa- 
tion, shall  be  given  In  a  newspaper  of  g^eneral 
circulation  In  the  area  in  which  such  asso- 
ciation seeks  to  commence  business  at  least 
once  a  week  for  the  two  successive  weeks  Im- 
mediately preceding  such  hearing.  The 
Comptroller  shall  also  give  notice  of  such 
hearings  to  all  parties  of  Interest  known  to 
his  ofllce  The  length  of  any  such  hearing 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Comptroller,  or 
such  person  as  he  may  designate  to  conduct 
such  hearing,  but  all  interested  persons  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  give 
evidence. 

"  ■  1 2 1  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  hearing. 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  such 
person  as  he  may  designate  to  conduct  such 
hearing,  may  administer  oaths  and  afllrma- 
tlons  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
tftke  depositions,  and  require  the  production 
of  records- or  other  papers  which  are  relevant 
to  the  inquiry.  For  the  purpose  of  any  such 
hearing,  the  Comptroller  or  his  designee  may 
apply  to  any  judge  or  clerk  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  State  In  which 
such  hearing  is  held,  to  Issue  a  subpena  com- 
manding each  person  to  whom  It  Is  directed 
to  attend  and  give  testimony,  or  to  produce 
records  or  other  papers  material  to  tbe  In- 
quiry, at  a  time  and  place  specified.  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

"  '  ( 3 )  In  cases  of  reftisal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  to.  or  contumacy  by,  any  person,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  his  designee, 
may  Invoke  tbe  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
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StotM  wlthlQ  the  State  In  which  a  be&rlng 
uiHlM'  thla  section  it  b«lng  held.  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  teatlmony  of  wltneaaea 
and  the  production  of  recorda  or  other  papers. 
Any  Buch  court  may  iaaue  an  order  requiring 
■uch  person  to  appear  before  the  Comptroller, 
or  hl§  designee,  there  to  produce  records,  Lf 
■o  ordered,  or  to  grlve  testimony  touching  the 
matter  in  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  may  be  punUbed  by  the  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

"  '(c)  (1)  On  the  basla  of  any  bearing  held 
under  this  section,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  shall  determine  whether  (A)  the 
aasoclatlon  has  fully  compiled  with  all  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  requisite  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business  of  banking  as  a 
national  banking  association,  (B)  the  hear- 
ings have  verified  the  source  of  the  money 
paid  In  as  capital,  and  the  general  back- 
ground and  reputable  character  of  each  of 
the  proposed  directors  of  such  association. 
(C)  each  of  the  proepectlve  shareholders,  be- 
fore making  payment  on  their  stock,  have 
been  provided  with  a  cUcular  setting  forth 
the  nam«B  of  the  proposed  directors  and  de- 
scribing their  backgrounds  and  businees  con- 
tacts, (D)  the  (M'ospectlve  shareholders  and 
directors  are  acting  for  undisclosed  principals 
or  if  they  are  participating  In  undisclosed 
agreements  in  making  such  application.  (B) 
the  sole  purpose  contemplated  by  the  ahare- 
holdora  of  such  association  in  forming  tbe 
same  is  to  acoompltsb  the  legitimate  objects 
contemplated  by  this  title,  (F)  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  public  and  the  local  conununlty 
will  be  served  by  the  Issuance  of  such  certifi- 
cate, and  (O)  the  assoclaUon  Is  lawfully 
entitled  to  commence  the  business  of  bank- 
ing. At  the  conclusion  of  such  hearing,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  (1)  care- 
fully consider  the  testimony  and  other  evi- 
dence adduced  at  such  hearing,  together 
with  the  certificate  and  statement  of  facts 
transmitted  to  him  by  stich  association,  and 
(U)  If  not  otherwise  included  In  the  evidence 
adduced  at  such  hearing,  obtain,  consider, 
and  incorporate  as  part  of  tlie  record  made 
at  such  bearing  the  written  views  of  the 
Board  of  Oovwnors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  CkMporatlon,  and  the  ap- 
propriate authority  exercising  supervisory 
functions  «>ver  State  bcmks  in  the  State  in 
which  such  association  seeks  to  commence 
business  as  a  national  >MirlflPg  aosoctation. 
with  respect  to  the  granting  or  denying  of  a 
certificate  to  such  association.  Within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  conclusion  of  such 
hearing,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cxirrency 
shall,  on  the  record  made  therein  and  on  the 
basis  of  any  other  relevant  facts  which  may 
come  to  his  attention,  by  order  grant  or  deny 
a  certificate  to  such  association  authorizing 
it  to  commence  the  business  of  banking. 

"'(3)  Any  order  iHued  by  the  Gamp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  under  paragraph  (1) 
slMll  be  final  and  conclusive  unleas  within 
thirty  days  after  the  issuance  thereof  an 
aiqpeAl  Is  taken  to  the  United  States  court 
ot  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  asso- 
dfttlon  seeks  to  oaxry  on  >«»«vi»g  operations 
by  filing  with  the  clerk  of  such  court  a 
peUtlon  prsytng  that  the  CoaoptioUer's 
order  be  set  aside  or  modified  In  the  man- 
ner stated  In  the  petition.  Such  appeal 
may  be  taken  by  any  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing. A  oopy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with tnuiamltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  OonptioUer.  and  thereupon  the « 
OomptioUer  shaU  file  in  the  court  the  record 
iqwa  which  the  order  oompUlned  ot  was 
entered,  as  provided  in  section  3113  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  tiling  of 
suoh  petlUon  such  court  shaU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, which  upon  the  flUng  of  the  record 
■haU  be  nolxHiTe.  to  afflna,  Mt  aatde,  or 
modify  In  whole  or  tn  part  the  order  ot 
the  OomptroUer.  Ho  objection  to  such 
order  shaU  be  oonitdered  by  the  oonrt  tmleea 


the  objection  was  il^ed  before  the  Comp- 
troller, or  unleas  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  (o  do  so.  The  findings 
of  the  OomptroUer  is  to  the  facts.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  appUkatlon  Is  made  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  tulduce  additional  evi- 
dence, and  It  Is  shown  to  the  satlafactlon 
of  the  court  that  sach  additional  evidence 
Is  material  and  tha|  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  tn  adduce  such  evidence 
in  the  proceeding  ijefore  the  Comptroller, 
the  court  may  ordsr  such  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  before  the  Comptroller 
and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
manner  and  upon  svch  terms  as  the  court 
deems  proper.  The  Comptroller  may  mod- 
ify its  findings  as  to  the  facts  by  reason  of 
the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  it 
shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  which.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  sHall  be  conclusive,  and 
its  recommendations,  If  any.  for  the  modi- 
fication or  setting  aalUe  of  the  original  order. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  afHrmlng,  set- 
ting aside,  or  modlf^ng  In  whole  or  In  part 
any  order  of  the  Co^iptroUer  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certification  or  cer- 
tiorari as  provided  l»i  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States   COde. 

"  "(d)  If  a  hearing  Is  not  requested,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  certlficfete  to  commence  busi- 
ness to  any  assoclatlnn.  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  shall  carefully  examine  the 
certificate  and  stiitements  of  facts  transnilt- 
ted  to  him,  together  with  ar.y  otlier  relevant 
facts  which  may  ceme  to  Ills  attention, 
whether  by  means  of  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  him  foir  the  purpose  of  Inquir- 
ing into  the  conditio*  of«uch  association  or 
by  such  other  means  fas  he  shall  deem  advis- 
able and  upon  detenainlng  that  ( 1  \  such  as- 
sociation has  fully  coaapUed  with  all  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law  requisite  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bTtslness  of  banking  as  a 
national  banking  association,  (2)  an  investi- 
gation has  been  made  verifying  the  source  of 
the  money  paid  In  as  capital  and  the  general 
background  and  reputable  character  of  each 
of  the  proposed  directors  of  such  association. 
(3)  the  prospective  shareholders  of  such 
association  have  been  provided,  before  mak- 
ing payment  on  their  stock,  with  a  regis- 
tration or  offering  cljjcular  setting  forth  the 
names  of  such  proposed  directors  and  de- 
scribing their  backgrounds  and  business 
Interests.  (4)  the  prospective  shareholders 
and  directors  are  not  acting  for  undis- 
closed principals  participating  in  any  un- 
disclosed agreements  In  making  such  ap- 
plication, (6)  the  sole  purpose  contemplated 
by  the  shareholders  pf  such  association  In 
forming  the  same  is  lb  accomplish  the  legit- 
imate objects  contemjjlated  by  this  title,  (6) 
the  best  interest  of  t|ie  public  and  the  local 
community  will  be  sefved  by  the  Issuance  of 
stich  certificate,  and  17)  such  association  is 
lawfully  entitled  to  dommence  the  business 
of  banking,  shall  give  to  such  association  a 
certificate,  under  his  hand  and  offlclal  seal, 
authorizing  it  to  commence  the  business  of 
banking.  In  making  ^Is  determinations  with 
respect  to  the  granting  or  denying  of  a  certifi- 
cate to  any  association,  the  Comptroller  shall 
obtain  and  consider  the  views  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Inderal  Reserve  System, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
/Insurance  Corporatloi,  and  the  appropriate 
authority  exercising  supervisory  functions 
over  State  banks  in  tbe  State  in  which  such 
association  seeks  to  commence  business  as  a 
national  b«tnklng  association. 

"  '(e)  In  providing  the  bank  supervisory 
authorities  of  the  several  States  with  infor- 
mation concerning  amplications  by  associa- 
tions for  certificates  ta  commence  business  as 
national  banking  associations,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ctir- 
rency    shall    request  such    supervisory    au- 


thorities to  provide  him,  on  a  reciprocal  basii, 
with  comptarable  information  with  resoect  to 
applications  received  by  such  authorities 
from  associations  seelclng  permission  to  oper- 
ate as  State  banking  InstttuUons.' "  " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT;'  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is 
recognized  for  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  for  his  very  kind 
remarks  on  last  Friday,  which  remarks 
appear  on  page  20087  of  the  Congrb- 
siONAL  Record  for  that  day.  He  was 
very  generous  in  saying  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  at  least  partly  a  result  of  work 
that  was  done  by  the  Senate  investigat- 
ing subcommitee  when  it  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  misconduct,  improper 
and  bad  conditions  that  existed  in  some 
segments  of  the  banking  circles  of  the 
country  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  recall,  I  was  the 
first  witness  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure. 

At  the  time  I  appeared,  I  had  pending 
before  that  committee  a  bill.  8.  2575, 
which  was  introduced  in  September 
1965,  and  was  cosponsored  by  a  number 
of  other  members  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations. 

I  testified  at  that  time  that  I  supported 
the  general  objectives  of  the  bill  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  did  not  testify  In  detail  about  it,  Mr. 
President.  At  that  time  I  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  It  thorough- 
ly. But  in  principle  I  supported  It.  I 
support  It  today.  I  believe  that  tools 
are  needed  in  order  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  to  protect  the  bank 
depositors  in  our  country  against  ex- 
ploitation by  unwholesome  and  some- 
times criminal  interests  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  draw 
this  distinction  between  the  two  bills. 
according  to  my  interpretation  of  them. 
The  bill  before  us  provides  a  remedy 
after  the  disease  has  become  an  alBic- 
tion.  so  to  speak.  It  offers  a  cure  after 
a  bank  has  been  exploited  or  after  dis- 
covery that  misconduct  and  dishonesty 
have  occurred.  I  believe  that  dishonesty 
must  be  shown  or  foimd  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  bank's  oflQcials  before  a 
cease-and-desist  order  can  be  issued  and 
before  removal  proceedings  can  be  taken 
against  the  officers  guilty  of  misconduct. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  whether  what  I  have  stated 
so  far  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Personal  dishonesty 
must  be  shown  before  an  officer  can  be 
suspended  or  removed,  but  cease-and-de- 
sist orders  can  be  Issued  without  a  show- 
ing of  personal  dishonesty. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  in  order  to  re- 
move an  oflQcer,  personal  dishonesty 
must  be  shown. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
state  now  what  the  conditions  are  before 
a  cease-and-desist  order  can  be  issued? 
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litr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  ceafie- 
and-desist  order  can  be  Issued,  I  am 
reading  from  the  report,  on  page  2. 

...  If  they  are  or  have  violated  a  law,  rule, 
rtgulaUon.  or  charter,  or  other  written  con- 
dition, or  agreement,  or  have  engaged  or  are 
engaging  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice. 
or  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  they 
are  about  to  do  so. 

So,  in  that  sense,  I  would  say  that  this 
bill  would  permit  the  prevention  of  the 
practices. 

But  I  must  also  quickly  add  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  anticipate  that  a  firm  is  about 
to  engage  in  these  kinds  of  practices,  un- 
less a  pattern  has  been  established  in 
some  way  in  the  past. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  bill  con- 
tain any  provisions  that  would  prevent 
people  who  have  such  a  reputation  from 
securing  a  bank  charter  and  going  Into 
the  banking  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  in  the  bill,  no; 
although  there  is  a  provision,  tn  the 
bill  as  I  recall  it,  to  permit  the  removal 
of  an  ofTicer  who  in  the  past  has  engaged 
m  practices  which  have  damaged  a  bank 
or  other  financial  institution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  that  is  after  he 
has  become  an  oflBcial  of  this  bank. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  obtaining  of  a  charter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  and 
which  I  expect  to  withdraw  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  is  the  preventive 
measure  that  the  subcommittee  which 
conducted  this  investigation  believes 
s.hould  be  taken  prior  to  the  granting 
of  a  charter. 

Our  investigation  uncovered  some  lax- 
ity in  the  granting  of  charters.  I  could 
mention  a  number  of  instances  which 
we  investigated  in  which  a  charter 
should  never  have  been  granted.  Porjn- 
sunce.  Mr.  President,  the  Brighton  Na- 
tional Bank.  Although  the  bank  was  in 
existence  for  only  21  months  from  the 
time  it  was  chartered  until  it  closed,  a 
loss  of  $1.2  million  was  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  that  charter  should 
never  have  been  granted.  The  local  in- 
terests pleaded  with  the  Comptroller  of 
toe  Currency  to  give  them  a  hearing. 
That  was  denied.  The  character  of  the 
men  who  wanted  to  establish  the  bank 
«^  not  looked  into,  as  it  should  have 
oeen.  The  source  of  their  capital  in- 
vestment was  not  checked.  The  fraud- 
ulent statements  that  they  made  to 
obtain  the  charter  were  not  examined 
thoroughly.  Therefore,  a  bank  opened 
that  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  open. 

M^^^V''  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  nothing  In  this 
O'ii  before  us  today  that  meets  that  situa- 
tion or  that  improves  the  present  law,  so 
wiat  a  problem  like  that  could  be  dealt 

hm  ^u  ^^^  distinguished  manager  of  the 
ou  Whether  there  is  any  such  provision 
ra  It  that  would  have  required  the  Comp- 
™uer  of  the  Currency,  under  those  con- 
™ons,  to  look  into  the  problem  and  thus 
ri!T"^  and  find  out  those  facts  and 
'«cllne  a  charter. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  an  ex- 
tremely strong  case. 

I  would  simply  add  two  things — and 
these  would  not  in  any  way  reduce  the 
force  of  the  Senator's  argument.  Sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  law  provides  that  ex- 
cept with  the  written  consent  of  the 
corporation,  no  person  shall  serve  as  a 
director,  officer,  or  employe  of  an  in- 
sured bank  who  has  been  convicted  or 
who  is  hereafter  convicted  of  any  crim- 
inal offense  involving  dishonesty  or  a 
breach  of  trust. 

The  second  point  is  that  as  long  as 
there  la — as  we  are  writing  into  the  law 
now — a  provision  that  an  ofiRcer  who  en- 
gages iii  an  unsoimd  practice  which  dam- 
ages the  bank  and  which  is  a  violation 
of  the  law,  and  which  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal dishonesty,  he  can  be  removed. 
This  may  act  to  deter  him  from  acting 
in  that  way. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wholeheartedly,  that  there  is 
no  provision  either  in  the  law  or  in  this 
bill  to  provide  for  the  kind  of  charter 
protection  for  the  public  and  the  deposi- 
tors wlilch  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  pleading  for. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  public  and  the 
depositors  need  such  protection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  has  made  a  very  convincing  case. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  point  out  that 
there  is  nothing  In  the  law  at  present 
that  compels  or  requires  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  to  grant  a  hearing 
on  a  bank  appUcatlon.  He  can  grant 
it  in  his  discretion.  As  I  recall,  there 
were  more  than  500  applications  for 
bank  charters  examined  in  a  3 -year  per- 
iod of  time,  but  there  were  only  five  pub- 
lic hearings. 

The  Brighton  National  Bank  offers  a 
concrete  case  where  the  community  tried 
to  get  a  public  hearing  and  failed.  Had 
a  public  hearing  been  granted,  certainly 
these  ad%'erse  and  unfavorable  and  de- 
rogatory' circumstances  and  facts  would 
have  been  discovered,  and  surely  the 
charter  would  not  have  been  granted. 

I  go  further:  I  ask  whether  there  is 
anything  in  this  bill  that  requires  a  dis- 
closure, beyond  the  present  law.  of  those 
who  acquire  a  controlling  interest  In  a 
bank  after  the  bank  has  been  chartered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  is  not  included  in  this 
bill,  but  the  law  that  we  passed  about  2 
years  ago  contains  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  requires  the 
bank  ofBcials  to  disclose  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  if  they  have 
been  deceived,  they  cannot  disclose  It. 
If  they  do  not  know  the  true  applicants 
or  know  that  there  is  a  secret  agree- 
ment— that  there  are  some  men  just 
fronting  in  order  to  get  the  charter — 
they  cannot  report  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  seek  in  the  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  to  require  also 
that   those   who   acquire   a   controlling 


interest  shall  report.  They  would  be 
required  to  do  It  and  we  would  get  the 
information  as  to  who  the  true  owners 
are.  That  bill,  S.  2575,  Is  now  pending 
before  the  committee. 

We  developed  two  cases  In  the  course 
of  our  hearings  In  which  the  same  two 
men  were  involved.  One  man  had  a  bad 
reputation.  In  fact,  they  were  shysters 
by  any  standards  that  one  would  use 
to  weigh  their  character  and  business 
acUvlties.  They  had  somebody  front 
for  them  in  both  banks.  That  was  also 
true  in  the  Brighton  Bank.  The  banks 
organizers  had  a  secret  agreement  about 
the  person  who  was  to  get  ultimate 
control  of  the  bank. 

In  each  of  these  cases  front  men  were 
used  to  gain  control  of  the  bank,  and 
the  public  did  not  know  who  the  real 
owners  were.  Had  they  been  Investi- 
gated or  had  they  had  to  report  their 
ownership,  it  could  have  been  immedi- 
ately discovered. 

The  Senator  has  said  he  had  no 
remedy.  We  do  not,  but  we  should  be 
making  a  remedy.  We  should  be  imme- 
diately altered  to  the  fact  that  some 
crooks  or  some  fas^-money  artists  have 
infiltrated  an  Institution  that  has  a  fi- 
duciary duty  to  the  public,  and  thereupon 
protection  could  be  provided. 

This  bill,  as  good  as  it  Is,  is  actually 
only  a  half  of  a  loaf  with  respect  to  what 
is  needed  to  correct  these  conditions. 

I  wish  to  add  another  thought.  We 
found  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
liaison  and  cooperation  between  the 
banking  agencies.  Is  there  anything  In 
this  bill  that  would  require  greater  coop- 
eration? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Not  in  this  bill.  no. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  demon- 
strate why  we  need  that.  Is  there  any- 
thing In  the  bin  that  requires  the  CcHnp- 
troller  of  the  Currency,  the  chairman  of 
the  FDIC,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Syst«n 
to  report  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
crimes  In  connection  with  banking,  with 
respect  to  which  the  Department  does 
not  have  knowledge  or  information? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  sort  in  the  bill,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing certainly,  if  the  banking  agen- 
cies are  going  to  discharge  their  obliga- 
tions they  should  give  any  Information 
about  crimes  and  criminal  activities  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Certainly,  they 
should,  but  Is  there  anything  to  require 
it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  nothing  In 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Our  hearings  show 
emphatically  and  without  any  reserva- 
tion that  there  Is  a  complete  lack  of 
liaison  between  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  FDIC,  and  the  other  agen- 
cies. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
with  the  examinations  he  makes,  can  and 
does  acquire  information  that  should  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  FDIC. 
The  FDIC  does  not  get  that  information. 

It  is  the  Government  which  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  All  the  agencies 
are  serv'ants  of  the  people.  They  repre- 
sent the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I 
believe  that  any  Information  that  one 
agency   obtains   about  conditions  in   a 
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bank,  or  about  the  operation  of  a  bank, 
should  be  supplied  to  the  other  agencies 
h&Tlng  Jurisdiction  in  the  banking  fleld, 
80  that  they  will  have  it  in  making  their 
Judgments  and  decisions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellaitI  is  100  per- 
coit  correct.  I  agree  wholeheartedly.  I 
also  wish  to  specify  that  this  bill  does 
not  provide  for  that. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree, 
these  bills  are  not  in  any  way  overlap- 
ping, nor  do  they  duplicate.  They  are 
complementary.  This  bill  is  not  aimed 
at  the  difficulty  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr,  McC^ellanI  re- 
ferred. The  Senator  is  making  a  strong 
case. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  testified  that  they 
complement  each  other. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  the  Senator's 
hearings  did  point  out  that  the  lack  of 
commimication  here  is  extremely  im- 
portant. It  would  have  saved  depositors 
and  the  public  a  substantial  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  McCUELLAK.  Yes.  I  would  like 
to  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  what  I 
regard  as  flagrant  misfeasance  in  ofiBce. 
I  wish  to  ask  if  this  bill  would  do  any- 
thing to  oorrect  it 

In  May  and  JOne  of  1964,  a  Federal 
bank  examiner,  examining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank,  discovered  criminal 
activities  in  that  bank  by  its  president 
and  by  others.  He  wrote  a  letter  on  June 
22.  19«4,  to  the  D£.  district  attorney 
having  JurlsdicUon.  That  letter,  which 
he  sent  through  channels,  went  to  the 
Comptroller's  office  in  Washington. 
There  was  a  long  list  of  irregularities, 
violations,  and  criminal  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  president  of  the  bank. 

That  letter  was  retained.  The  infor- 
mation in  it  was  withheld  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  Department  of 
justice  did  not  receive  the  letter  until  8 
months  later,  on  February  26, 1965.  That 
Is  the  date  when  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  that  was 
after  the  investigating  subcommittee  had 
investigated  the  bank  and  found  that 
these  conditions  prevailed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  two  letters  to  which  I 
have  referred,  together  with  the  attach- 
ments showing  the  crimes  and  the  of- 
fenses that  were  referred  to  and  reported 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  a 
period  8  months  before  he  transmitted 
the  letter  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FXBkTTABT  36,  1966. 

Hon.  Nicholas  dkB.  Katexnbach, 
The  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Wa*hington,  D.C. 

Okab  itM.  Katzxnbach:  We  are  enclosing 
two  copies  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  at  San  Franclaco  under 
date  of  June  33,  1964,  by  National  Bank 
Bzaxnlner  Victor  E.  Del  Tredlcl  In  fur- 
ther reference  to  transactions  at  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank,  San  Frazxdsco,  Cal- 
ifornia, which  was  placed  In  racelverahlp  on 
January  2a.  1065. 

Most  of  the  Information  contained  in  this 
e&cloetire  was  covered  In  our  communica- 


tions  with   you   under  dates  of  January   27, 
1965.  and  February  1.  1965. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Saxon, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Enclosures. 


June  22,  1964. 
Mr.  Cecil  F.  Poole. 
US.  Attorney. 
Post  Office  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif 

Deab  Mr.  Poole:  During  the  course  of  an 
examination  of  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank.  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
California,  commeOced  May  6,  1964,  the 
transactions,  set  forth  in  detail  herelnbelow, 
initiated  by  Presldont  Don  C.  SUverthorne. 
which  may  be  In  aontraventlon  of  Section 
18,  paragraph  215  of  the  United  States  Code, 
were  disclosed.  It  a|)pears  that  fees  collected 
by  the  San  PranclscC)  National  Bank  from  its 
borrowers  In  the  form  of  checlcs  payable  to 
the  San  Francisco  Katlonal  Banic  and  fees 
collected  by  WlUlani  S.  Bennett,  a  bank  cus- 
tomer, from  borrowers  who  obtained  loans 
from  the  San  Francisco  National  Bank  have 
been  dep>08ited  to  the  account  of  Don  C. 
SUverthorne  during  the  period  January  2, 
1964,  through  May  13.  1964.  Fees  collected 
by  William  S.  Bennttt  were  deposited  to  the 
account  of  Sulsun  Properties,  a  sole  owner- 
ship of  William  S.  Bennett,  carried  with  the 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  and  portions  of 
these  funds  were  disbursed  by  checks  drawn 
by  Sulsun  Properties  on  its  account  with  the 
Ban  Francisco  National  Bank  made  payable 
to  the  San  Francisco  National  Bank. 
Date  of  deposit  to  account  of  Don  C.  SUver- 
thorne, descrintio^i  and  comments 

I  Amount  of 
'  deposit 
Jan.  10,  1965:  A  aheck  drawn  on 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  by 
Sulsun  Properties  dated  Jan.  9, 
1964,  in  the  amount  of  $2,500  pay- 
able to  the  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional   Bank $2,500 

On  Jan.  7,  1964,  the  San  Pran- 
ci.'ico  National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  William  S.  Manning  In  the 
amount  of  $100,000. 

A  check  drawn  On  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  by  Manning  Enter- 
prises (William  8.  Manning) 
dated  Jan.  7.  1964  tn  the  amount 
of  $10,000  payallle  to  and  en- 
dorsed by  W.  S.  Bennett  was  de- 
posited to  the  commercial  ac- 
count of  Sulsun  Properties  car- 
ried with  the  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional Bank  on  Jan.  7,  1964. 
Jan.  16.  1964:  A  che4k  drawn  on  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  by  Jo- 
seph L.  Giraudo  dated  Jan.  14, 
1964,  In  the  amouct  of  $5,000  pay- 
able to  the  San  Francisco  National 

Bank    , 5.000 

On  Jan.  15,  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  Joeeph  L.  Giraudo  in  the 
amount  of  $155.0(10  to  be  used  for 
a  partial  downpapnent  on  some 
real  estate. 
Jan.  16.  1964:  A  che^k  drawn  on  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  by  Pa- 
cific Western  cin  tractors.  Inc. 
(John  &  Harry  Rttf^as) ,  dated  Jan. 
16.  1964,  in  the  amount  of  $10,000 
payable  to  the  Saji  Francisco  Na- 
tional   Bank 10,000 

On  Jan.  16.  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bbnk  granted  a 
loan  to  Pacific  Western  Contrac- 
tors, Inc.,  In  the  a«iount  of  $75,000 
to  be  used  to  purohase  some  land. 


Date  of  deposit  to  account  of  Don  C.  SUaer. 
thome,  description  and  comments — Con. 

Amount  Of 
depotit 
Jan.  28.  1964:  A  check  drawn  on  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  by  Sul- 
sun Properties  dated  Jan.  22,  1964, 
in  the  amount  of  $4,000  payable 
to  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank tlB.OQO 

A  check  drawn  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  by  Sulsun 
Properties  dated  Jan.  24,  1964,  in 
the  amount  of  $4,000  payable  to 
the  San  Francisco  National  Bank. 

A  check  drawn  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  by  Sulsun 
Properties  dated  Jan.  27,  1964,  In 
the  amount  of  $10,000  payable  to 
the  San  Francisco  National  Bank. 
Check  was  rejected  on  Jan.  28, 
1964.  and  charged  against  the  ac- 
count of  Sulsun  Properties  on 
Jan.   29.   1964. 

On  Jan.  23,  1964.  the  bank 
granted  a  loan  to  William  R.  At- 
kinson in  the  amount  of  $58,000 
to  be  used  to  pay  off  a  2d  deed  of 
trust  and  current  expenses. 

A  check  drawn  on  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  by  William  R.  At- 
kinson dated  Jan.  22,  1964,  in  the 
amount  of  $8,000  payable  to  the 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  was 
exchanged  for  cashier's  check  No. 
8690  dated  Jan.  23.  1964,  payable 
to  and  endorsed  by  W.  S.  Bennett 
and  was  deposited  to  the  commer- 
cial account  of  Sulsun  Properties 
carried  with  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  on  Jan.  28.  1964. 

On  Jan.  28,  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  Consolidated  Holdings, 
Inc.  (John  S.  Hoffmlre),  in  the 
amount  of  $120,000  to  be  used  for 
working  capital. 

A  check  drawn  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  by  Consoli- 
dated  Holdings,   Inc.,   dated  Jan. 
_  27,  1964,  in  the  amount  of  $20,000 
'"  payable  to  and  endorsed  by  W.  S. 
Bennett  was  credited  to  the  com- 
mercial  account  of  Sulsun  Prop- 
erties carried  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  on  Jan.  29, 
1964. 
Jan.  30.  1964:  A  check  drawn  on  San 
Francisco  National   Bank  by  Sul- 
sun Properties  dated  Jan   29.  1964 
Ih  the  aniount  of  $7,500  payable  to 
the  San  Francisco  National  Bank. .      7. 600 

On  Jan.  30,  1964.  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a  loan 
to  Ide  &  Scott  Mortgage  Service, 
Inc  ,   in    the    amount    of   $110,000. 

A  check  drawn  on  the  Sad  FYan- 
clsco  National  Bank  by  Ide  &  Scott 
Mortgage  Service  Inc.,  dated  Jan. 
30,  1964,  In  the  amount  of  $13,000. 
payable  to  and  endorsed  by  W.  S. 
Bennett  was  credited  to  the  com- 
merlcal  account  of  Sulsun  Prop- 
erties carried  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  on  Feb.  3, 1964. 
Feb.  5.  1964:  A  check  drawn  on  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  by  Peter 
Pappas  dated  Feb.  4.  1964,  in  the 
amount  of  $5,000,  payable  to  the 
Sin  Francisco  National  Bank 5,000 

On  Feb.  5,  1964.  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a  loan 
to  Peter  Pappas  In  the  amount  of 
$90,000  for  working  capital,  to  pay 
off  land  on  23  unit  lots,  and  Fed- 
eral withholding  taxes. 
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Date  of  deposit  to  a^xount  of  Don  C.  SUver- 
thorne, description  and  comments— Con. 

Amounts  of 
deposit 

Peb.  17.  1964:  A  check  drawn  on  the 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  by 
Sulsun  Properties  dated  Feb.  10, 
1964,  in  the  amount  of  $20,000, 
payable  to  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional Bank $20,000 

On  Feb  17,  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a  loan 
to  James  D  Claltor  in  the  amount 
of  $240,000  to  pay  off  various  loans 
and  for  working  capital, 

A  check  drawn  on  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  by  James 
D,  Claitor  dated  Feb.  10,  1964,  in 
the  amount  of  $40,000  payable  to 
and  endorsed  by  W.  S.  Bennett 
was  credited  to  the  commercial 
account  of  Sulsun  Properties  car- 
ried with  the  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional Bank  on  Feb,  17,  1964, 
Feb.  18,  1964:  A  check  drawn  on  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  by  Grey- 
stone  Building  Account  (Myron 
Peigenberg  &  David  Rosenberg) 
dated  Feb.  18.  1964,  in  the  amount 
of  $10,000  payable  to  the  San 
Pranclsco  National   Bank 10.  OCX) 

On  Feb.  18,  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  Myron  Feigenberg  and 
David  Rosenberg  In  the  amount 
of  $150,000  for  the  purchase  and 
remodeling  of  the  Greystone 
Building. 
Mar.  2.  1964:  A  check  drawn  on 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  by 
Sulsun  Properties  dated  Feb.  28, 
1964,  In  the  amount  of  $20,000 
payable  Uj  the  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional   Bank ko,  000 

On  Mar    2.  1964.  the  San  Fran-/' 
Cisco  National  Bank  granted  a  loanr 
to   Pacific    Western    Contractors, 
Inc..  In  the  amount  of  $190,000. 

No  CR-115B  on  file,  however, 
there  Is  one  for  $100,000  for  the 
same  date,  which  says  funds  are 
to  be  used  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  40-unlt  apartment 
at  17th  and  Market  Sts. 

A  check  drawn  on  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  by  Paclflc  Western 
Contractors,  Inc.,  dated  Mar,  2, 
1964,  In  the  amount  of  $30,000 
payable  to  and  endorsed  bv  W.  S. 
Bennett  was  depoelted  to  the 
commercial  account  of  Sulsun 
Properties  carried  with  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  on  Mar. 
2, 1964. 
Mar  3,  1964;  A  check  drawn  on  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  by  Paul 
D  Apfelbaum  dated  Mar.  2,  1964, 
In  the  amount  of  $10,000  payable 
^  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank.  Check  was  rejected  on  Mar. 
3.  1964.  and  posted  to  Paul  D.  Ap- 
lelbatims  account  on  Mar.  4,  1964_     19,  600 

A  check  drawn  on  San  Francisco 

NaOonal  B.ink  by  Phillips  Realty 

Charles    Mosser)    dated    Mar.    2, 

i»64,  in  the  amount  of  $2,000  pay- 

Bank^    San    Francisco    National 

A  check  drawn  on  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  by  Dunn  Construc- 
^on  Co.  (Modern  Dunn)  dated 
"^^2.  1964.  in  the  amount  of 
»'.500  payable  to  San  Francisco 
National  Bank. 

On  Mar.  2.  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  Paul  D.  Apfelbaum  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000  to  purchase  a 
ou-unit  apartment  house. 
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Date  of  deposit  to  account  of  Don  C.  SUver- 
thorne, description  and  comments — Con. 

Amounts  of 
deposit 

Mar.  3,  1964 — Continued 

On  Mar.  2,  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  Charles  Mosser  In  the 
amout  of  $45,000  to  purchase  a 
62-unlt  apartment  house  on  lOth 
Ave. 

On  Mar.  3,  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  Morden  Dunn  in  the 
amount  of  $75,000  to  pay  off  a 
$70,000  loan  on  some  property  at 
27  August  St. 

Mar.  6.  1964:  A  check  drawn  on  the 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  bv 
Sulsun  Properties  dated  Mar.  5. 
1964.  In  the  amount  of  $25,000 
payable  to  the  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional Bank $25,000 

On  Mar.  5.  1964.  the  San  Fran- 
Cisco  National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  Inglls  Associates  In  the 
amount  of  $250,000  to  close  a  sale 
on  24.2  acres  in  Novato. 

A  check  drawn  on  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  by  Inglls  As- 
sociates dated  Mar.  5,  1964,  in  the 
amount  of  $50,000  payable  to  and 
endorsed  by  W.  S.  Bennett  was 
credited  to  the  commercial  ac- 
count of  Sulsun  Properties  carried 
with  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank  on  Mar.  6,  1964. 

May  1,  1964:  A  check  drawn  on  the 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  by 
Paul  D.  Apfelbaum  dated  Apr.  30. 
1964,  in  the  amount  of  $15,000 
payable  to  the  San  Francisco  Na- 

tlonaJ  Bank 15,000 

On  May  1,  1964,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  granted  a 
loan  to  Paul  D.  Apfelbaum  In  the 
amount  of  $122,000  to  complete 
purcha.se  of  the  Paisley  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Total   157.600 

The  t>ank's  records  also  disclosed  the  fol- 
lowing checks  drawn  on  and  payable  to  the 
San    Francisco    National    Bank    which    were 
cash  paid  without  endorsements: 
Date  account  charged:  Amount 

Feb.  20,  1964:  Drawn  by  Sulaun 
Properties'  check  dated  Feb.  20, 
1964,  On  Feb  20,  1964.  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  granted 
a  loan  In  the  amount  of  $80,000 

to  John  S.  Hoffmlre $5,000 

A  check  drawn  on  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  by  Consoli- 
dated Holdings,  Inc.  (John  S. 
Hoffmlre)  dated  Feb.  19,  1964. 
in  the  amount  of  $10,000  pay- 
able to  and  endorsed  by  W.  S. 
Bennett  was  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  Sulsun  Properties  on 
Feb.  20,  1964.  Consolidated 's 
check  was  rejected  on  Feb.  20. 
1964,  and  subsequently  paid  on 
Feb.  21,  1964. 
Apr.  10,  1964:  Drawn  by  Sulsun 
Properties'  check  dated  Apr.  10, 
1964.  On  Apr.  9,  1964,  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  granted 
a  loan  In  the  amount  of  $132,000 

to  Matthew  L.  Blscottl 5,000 

A  check  drawn  on  Bank 
of  America  NT&SA,  MlUbrae 
Branch,  by  Matthew  L,  Blscottl 
dated  Apr,  9,  1964,  In  the 
amount  of  $17,000  payable  to  and 
endorsed  by  W,  S,  Bennett  was 
credited  to  the  account  of  Sulsun 
Properties  on  Apr.  10,  1964. 


Total 10,  000 


Also  deposited  to  the  account  of  Don  C. 
SUverthorne  were  funds  aggregating  $660,- 
471.01.  These  funds  represent  proceeds  ot 
loans  granted  by  the  San  Francisco  NaUonal 
Bank  to  numerous  customers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  San  Francisco  National  Bank  stock 
at  various  prices,  in  many  Instances  sub- 
stantially In  excess  of  local  market  quota- 
tions. Generally,  securities  were  subse- 
quently purchased  by  Don  C.  SUverthorne 
for  delivery  to  said  customers.  It  would 
appear  that  Don  C.  SUverthorne  personally 
received  commissions  through  the  afore- 
mentioned transactions  for  loans  granted, 
represented  by  the  difference  between  his 
cost  and  the  price  he  received  for  the  bank 
stock  delivered  to  customers  of  the  bank. 
Very  truly  yours. 

VlCTC«  E.  Dd.  T^RIDlCl. 

National  Bank  Examiner. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  f.o  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  dealing  with  the  misfeasance  of 
officers  having  Federal  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  supervision  of  banks. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  No.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  If  the  proposals  of  the  Senator 
had  been  in  effect,  It  would  have  been 
mandatory  for  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  have  communicated  this  In- 
formation to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insursmce  Cor- 
poration. That  is  not  covered  in  this  bill. 
But  at  the  present  time,  under  present 
law,  it  would  not  be  possible.  In  a  similar 
situation  with  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, for  the  head  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  act  with  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  or  removal.  The  Board  says 
that  it  has  considerable  powerjto  act, 
but  it  Is  under  such  drastic  and  cumber- 
some legislation  that  it  would  in  most 
cases  be  Inhibited  from  acting. 

The  points  of  the  Senator  are  strong 
and  persuasive.  I  believe  they  are  not 
reached  by  this  legislation.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  would  agree  with  me 
that  that  does  not  mean  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  not  essential  to  correct  viola- 
tions of  law  and  unsound  practices  that 
might  otherwise  cause  great  loss  to 
depositors.  But  the  provisions  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  referring 
are  not  covered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  given  the 
proposed  legislation  my  support  both  be- 
fore the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  All  I  am  emphasizing  Is  that 
the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  If  we  ex- 
pect to  remove  the  conditions  complained 
of  and  If  we  are  to  provide  the  tools  that 
are  needed  to  tighten  the  laws  so  that 
better  supervision  can  be  provided  for 
the  necessary  protection  of  the  public 
and  Federal  Interests. 

I  merely  wanted  to  emphasize  these 
matters  and  to  point  out  that  had  action 
been  taken,  several  million  of  the  $20 
million  lost  by  letting  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  stay  open  would  not  have 
occurred. 

To  show  the  need  of  the  requirement 
for  better  liaison,  I  cite  the  fact  that  on 
the  very  day  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank  closed,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
granted  it  another  $1.5  million  loan 
From  the  time  the  letter  I  referred  to 
had  been  written  until  the  date  the  bank 
closed,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  had 
granted  it  more  than  $9  million  in  loans. 
Had  there  been  efficient  administration, 
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such  as  would  have  been  suggested  by  a 
competent,  dedicated  Federal  official,  and 
had  such  action  been  taken  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  many  of  these 
losses  would  not  have  occurred. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  we  loiow  about 
other  banks,  that  we  have  not  brought 
to  the  public's  attention,  in  which  simi- 
lar conditions  prevail.  The  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  resulted  in  the 
indictment  of  26  persons  altogether. 
Much  of  the  information  upon  which 
the  last  19  were  indicted  was  secured  by 
the  subcommittee  and  never  placed  in 
the  public  hearings:  but  it  was  available 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
grand  Jury  actions.  But  in  the  cases  of 
the  several  banks  which  we  exposed  and 
brought  to  public  light,  seven  persons 
were  indicted,  including  the  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  National  Bank,  who 
stood  trial  and  was  convicted,  as  was  his 
partner  in  crime,  a  man  named  Bennett, 
who  was  working  with  him  to  help  to  de- 
fraud the  bank. 

Five  of  the  seven  have  already  been 
convicted.  Two  are  awaiting  trial.  In 
all  probability — although  no  one  can  be 
sure,  conviction  awaits  them  also.  It  is 
clear  that  these  hearings  do  some  good 
in  exposing  and  bringing  criminals  to 
light.  We  try  to  convict  them  when 
they  are  discovered,  but  perhaps  we  are 
unable  to  convict  ^me  because  they  are 
able  to  circumvent  the  law. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  emphasize  that 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  insufficient. 
I  had  h(H>ed  that  both  bills  would  be  con- 
sidered and  the  committee  would  have 
reported  a  bill  containing  the  best  pro- 
visions of  the  two.  and,  thus,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  able  to  enact  this  much- 
needed  legislation  in  order  to  try  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Since  that  is  not  true,  since  there  is 
only  one  bill,  which  is  half  a  loaf  or  less, 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  today  is  plead 
with  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  take  up  the  other  bill  and 
weigh  its  merits.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
perfect.  I  can  offer  some  amendments 
to  it  myself  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  can  do  likewise.  Just  as  was 
done  in  the  pending  bill,  revisions  were 
needed  and  made.  I  am  sure  we  wiU 
flnri  the  same  thing  to  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  which  I  Introduced,  and 
which  was  oosponsored  by  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  However.  I  do  say 
that  if  Congress  stope  with  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  it.  and  if  that  Is  the  only 
one  enacted  Into  law,  It  will  fall  short  of 
meeting  its  responsibilities  to  try  and 
remedy,  correct,  and  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence of  some  of  the  conditions  which 
the  committee  has  exposed. 

As  early  as  It  can  do  so,  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  undertake  to  con- 
sider &  2575. 
k  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  f  ot 
the  courtesies  which  the  committee  has 
extended  to  me.  It  set  a  date  to  begin 
hearings.  Unavoidably,  through  no 
fault  of  my  own.  I  had  to  have  that  date 
canceled  and  request  another.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  very  kindly 
suggested  two  or  three  other  dates  on 


which  they  might  meet,  in  order  to  hear 
my  testimony;  and  that  will  be  arranged, 
I  am  sure,  at  a  convenient  time,  right 
away. 

I  emphasize  today  that  it  is  not  Just 
a  matter  of  hearing  my  testimony  and 
then  holding  no  more  hearings,  but  that 
we  must  not  do  a  ballway  job. 

Much  of  the  time,  we  spend  our  efforts 
in  doing  arduous,  tedloiis.  and  unpleas- 
ant tasks,  and  then  our  efforts  go  to 
waste.  I  hope  we  can  get  the  sufficient 
interest  in  this  matter  which  is  required 
and  necessary  to  $et  action  on  the  bill, 
to  get  it  revised  where  it  needs  revision, 
and  bring  in  a  bill,  sls  we  did  here,  that 
will  be  enacted  into  law  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMERf;.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield,  from  the  time  on  my  side  on  the 
amendment.  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senatior  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized  for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconfiin.  Again  I  say  for 
the  Record,  I  metely  offer  the  amend- 
ment, with  the  idea  of  withdrawing  it 
l)ecause  we  are  under  controlled  time,  so 
that  we  could  hme  time  to  discuss  it. 
The  amendment  contains  a  provision, 
section  1,  of  S.  25T5,  concerning  the  pro- 
visions and  remedies  which  I  have  been 
discussing  and  seek  to  have  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  investigations  Subcom- 
mittee on  taking  the  floor  today  to  point 
up,  number  one  that  while  S.  3158,  in  our 
opinion,  and  based  on  our  investigation, 
is  a  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation  and 
makes  an  important  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  a 
small  step  on  a  long  journey  if  we  are 
really  going  to  protect  the  general  public 
against  the  kind  of  corruption,  fraud, 
and  carelessness  ahich  was  discussed  at 
the  time  the  s«bcommittee  was  in- 
vestigating the  banking  industry. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  the  Senator  has 
urged  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  give  us  an  opportunity  for 
adequate  hearings  not  only  to  hear  from 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lattschk]  has  Joined,  in  introducing  S. 
2575,  but  also  the  representatives  of  the 
banking  lndustry<>-and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  anyone  else  In  the  private  sector 
who  has  knowledge  In  this  field. 

Knowing  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  as  I  do, 
and  admiring  his  diligence,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  if  we  do  not  try  to  press 
amendments  now  to  S.  3158,  thereby  en- 
acting a  patchwork  piece  of  legislation, 
some  of  which  would  not  have  had  ade- 
quate hearings,  I  feel  sure  he  will  give  us 
the  assurance  that  he  will  hold  early 
hearings  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  job. 
That  is  the  real  thing  we  have  In  mind. 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
nodding  his  head,  which  to  me  spells 


afflmmtion,   and  I  think  it  means  the 
same  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  said  that  he  would  be  in 
touch  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson],  and  he  hopes  that  they  will 
be  able  to  work  out  a  mutually  satis- 
factory time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Let  me  say  one 
other  thing.  I  admire,  applaud,  and 
echo  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  stated  when  he  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  investigations  are 
arduous  and  frequently  unpleasant 
This  is  so  because  it  is  never  a  happy  task 
to  expose  a  fellow  citizen  because  of  cor- 
ruption or  because  of  some  inadequacy. 
It  is  so  easy  in  this  world  to  get  into 
trouble  and  so  hard  to  keep  out  of  trouble 
that  one  can  very  easily  sympathize 
with  someone  who  finds  himself  in 
trouble.  The  investigative  functions  of 
Congress  play  a  very  important  role  in 
developing  proper  governmental  perfor- 
mance standards  and  in  developing  leg- 
islation. [ 

A  long  time  ago  a  great  Democrat. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  said  he  considered  the 
investigative  power  of  Congress  among 
its  most  important  responsibilities  and 
obligations. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, who  has  conducted  a  great  many 
investigations,  has  emphasized  that  fact 
here  and  now  today  in  view  of  the  com- 
pletely ill-advised,  ill-tempered,  and 
highly  ephemeral  finding  by  a  .judge  in 
connection  with  an  investigative  com- 
mittee of  another  body  that  would  se- 
riously cripple  and  undermine  tills  In- 
vestigative function  of  the  Congress.  An 
appeal  panel  has.  in  effect,  very  properly 
in  my  judgment,  reprimanded  that 
judge,  who  tried  to  invade  the  legisla- 
tive functions  of  the  Congress  on  the 
part  of  the  judiciary,  and  has  overridden 
his  unfortunate  verdict. 

I  hope  this  is  the  last  we  hear  from 
any  judge  who  has  developed  such  a 
sense  of  arrogance  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Judicial  branch  to  the  extent 
that  he  thinks  he  has  the  right  to  tel! 
the  committees  of  Congress  how  to 
operate. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  that  shortly 
thereafter  the  chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Committee  empha- 
sized the  constructive  reports  that  result 
from  the  rather  disagreeable  responsi- 
bility of  committees  to  make  such  In- 
vestigations. 

With  the  assurance  we  have  had  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
vigorously  ptu-sue  this  matter— and  toe 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  renewed 
that  sissurance  with  a  nod  of  his  head— 
we  will  have  an  opportimity  to  have 
hearhigs  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  S.  2575,  with  whatever  amend- 
ments may  be  appropriate,  so  that  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  to  have  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  fully  try  to  safe- 
guard the  general  pubUc  from  invarion 
of  financial  institutions  by  certain  dis- 
reputable Individuals. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  additional  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCI.ET.T.AN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  conclude,  let  me  say  that  I  made 
reference  to  some  bank  losses  and  ma- 
nipulations that  I  think  could  be  reme- 
died by  the  bill  I  referred  to,  which  we 
Introduced.  I  was  referring  particularly 
to  the  issuing  of  charters  and  also  to 
changes  of  control  in  banks,  because  the 
Federal  authorities  can  be  deceived  un- 
less those  who  acquire  control  of  a  bank 
are  also  required  to  report  that  change. 
I  mentioned  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank,  and  the  loss  of  approximately  $20 
million.  Somebody  will  have  to  absorb 
that  loss.  Some  of  it  will  be  by  the  FDIC. 
There  will  be  other  losses  to  the  deposi- 
tors. There  will  be  other  losses  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

I  mentioned  the  Brighton  National 
Bank  and  said  that  It  went  imder  In  21 
months.  It  did  so  with  a  loss  of  $1.2 
million. 

There  were  two  other  banks  which 
devious  characters  invaded.  One  of 
them  sustained  a  loss  of  $700,000.  An- 
other was  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Marlin.  Tex.,  with  a  loss  of  $210,000. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
small  banks. 

We  found  another  area  where  there 
was  a  complex  of  eight  small  banks  in 
Missouri  and  Colorado.  A  scheme  was 
underway  to  secure  control  of  those  small 
banks. 

I  wish  to  mention  one  other  thing. 
We  have  made  a  comprehensive  Investi- 
gation of  one  particular  bank.  I  shall 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  bank  at 
this  time.  This  case  emphasizes  the  need 
for  legislation  in  this  field.  A  charter 
was  granted  by  Mr.  Saxon  in  1964. 
Within  6  months  the  original  charterers 
were  replaced  by  new  owners  who.  In 
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phatically  and  without  reservation  that 
this  bill,  good  as  it  is.  Is  more  a  cure  than 
it  is  a  preventive,  and  that  we  should 
apply  a  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure.  We 
will  provide  only  a  partial  legislative 
remedy  if  we  simply  enact  this  bill  and 
do  not  go  any  further. 

I  Wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  swk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment  which 
I  offered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  does  that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yjeld. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  say  two 
things.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  said  on 
Friday,  and  I  reiterate,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion tiat.  investigating  committees  per- 
form k  tremendously  useful  function.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCLtLLAN]  has  received  far  too  little 
credit  for  his  great  work.  Other  Sena- 
tors vho  introduce  legislation  based  on 
the  ir  vestigations  of  his  committee  get 
the  cr  ;dit. 

An4  it  is  just  this  important  function 
of  thei  legislative  process  of  the  Congress 
this  ir^vestigation  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mitted which  has  produced  this  bill,  Mc- 
Clella;i  bill,  S.  2575  which  is  a  good  bill, 
and  which  certainly  will  get  the  closest 
consiqeration  by  the  committee. 


to  commence  bustnese,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section ( a ) ,  shall  be  commenced  not  less 
than  thirty  or  more  than  sixty  days  after  re- 
quest therefor  Is  made  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  Notice  of  any  such  hearing, 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
directors  and  stocltholders  of  such  associa- 
tion, shall  be  given  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  area  In  which  such  associa- 
tion seeks  to  commence  business  at  least 
once  a  week  for  the  two  successive  weeks  Im- 
mediately preceding  such  hearing.  The 
Comptroller  shall  also  give  notice  of  such 
hearings  to  all  parties  of  Interest  known  to 
his  office.  The  length  of  any  such  hearing 
shall  be  deternxlned  by  the  Comptroller,  or 
such  person  as  he  may  designate  to  conduct 
such  hearing,  but  all  Interested  persons  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  give 
evidence. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  hearing, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  such 
person  as  he  may  designate  to  conduct  such 
hearing,  may  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
Uike  depositions,  and  require  the  production 
of  records  or  other  papers  which  are  relevant 
to  the  Inquiry.  For  the  purpose  of  any  such 
hearing,  the  Comptroller  or  his  designee  may 
apply  to  any  Judge  or  clerk  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  State  In  which 
such  hearing  is  held,  to  Issue  a  subpena 
commanding  each  person  to  whom  it  la  di- 
rected to  attend  and  give  testimony,  or  to 
produce  records  or  other  papers  material  to 
the  Inquiry,  at  a  time  and  place  specified. 
Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  In  the  district  courts  of  the 


RANKING 

-    —  SectJon.  1     (a)  SecUon  5169  of  the  Revised 

turn,  were  replaced  2  months  later  by     statutis  of  the  United  states  ii2  u.s.c.  27 1 
a  tliird  group  which  uses  a  syndicated     ^  ameided  to  read  as  follows: 


I    a^k    unanimous    consent    to    have 
print^  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  S.     United  States 

"<3)  In  cases  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  to,  or  contvunacy  by,  any  person,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  his  designee, 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  State  In  which  a  hearing 
under  this  section  Is  being  held,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  records  or  other  papers. 
Any  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  ComptroUer. 
or  hU  designee,  there  to  produce  records.  If 
so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  In  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  may  be  punished  by  the  court  a« 
a  contempt  thereof. 


2575,  '  he  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkan  sas  referred  and  which  was  intro- 
duced for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2575 )  Iwas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

S.  2575 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Rcprestntatives  of  the  Untied  States  of  Amer- 
ica in   Congress  assembled, 

CEHT^CATE    or    ACTHORrTY    TO    COMMENCE 


name  which  I  shall  not  mention.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  conceal  the  true  own- 
ers of  the  business  syndicate  that  con- 
trols the  majority  stock. 

Within  2  years  of  its  chartering,  the 
bank  was  closed,  and  a  new  charter  was 
issued  to  another  bank,  whose  name  I 
shaU  withhold.  The  bank  Is  now  under 
srood  management.  Banking  Interests 
nave  stepped  in  to  save  it,  and  It  was 
tMen  over  under  another  name. 


"Sec^5169.  (a)  AXter  receiving  a  certificate 
and  stttement  of  facts  from  an  association. 
as  provided  in  section  6168.  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Currency  shall  ( 1 )  within  ten  days 
after  ttte  receipt  of  such  statement  (A)  give 
written  notice  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  appropriate  authority  exercising  super- 
visory ftinctlons  over  State  banks  in  the  State 
In  whlcti  such  association  seeks  to  commence 
buslneei  as  a  national   banking  association. 


■ic)  111  On  the  basis  of  any  hsarlng  held 
under  this  section,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  shall  determine  whether  (A)  the 
association  has  fully  compiled  with  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  requisite  to  the 
commencement  of  the  business  of  banking 
as  a  national  banking  association,  (B)  the 
hearings  have  verified  the  source  of  the 
money  paid  in  as  capital,  and  the  general 
background  and  reputable  character  of  each 
of  the  proposed  directors  of  such  association, 
(C)  each  of  the  prospective  shareholders, 
before  making  payment  on  their  stock,  have 
been   provided  with  a  circular  setting  forth 


The   Inccpc   rxf    ty,t^   K-,    w        w  1.    J  and  (B|  give  public  notice  thereof  in  a  news-  ^•^e    names    of    the    proposed    directors    and 

not^ronrt  ;  r^      •   '^^°^    °*°  paper  df  general  circulation  In  the  area  In  describing   their   backgrounds  and  business 

prnp  assets  were  taken  over  by  the  which  »uch   association   seeks  to  commence  t^ontacta.    (D)    the   prospective   shareholders 

anH  i    *'^°*"^*®**  to  $1.2   million.      It  Is  buslnea^,  and  (2)  If,  within  thirty  da vs  after  ^'^'^    directors    are    acting    for    undisclosed 

anticipated  that  only  10  or  15  percent  the  giving  of  such  notices,  request  is  made  principals  or  If  they  are  partlclpAUng  In  un- 

Of  this  amount  will  be  recovered.  therefore    by    such   Board.    Corporation,    au-  disclosed  agreements  In  making  such  applloa- 

There   are    two    others    that    I    could  t^orlty,:  aasoclatlon,  or  other  Interested  per-  "o«^.   <E)    the  sole  purpose  contemplated  by 
mention   but  on  thP  rwnrH    fh»  a^r.^*!  '<^°'  Pr<>vlde  for  a  pubUc  hearing  to  be  held  ^^  shareholders  of  such  association  In  form- 
should  bp  nprcoH^  iy^^f'^      ,^  ^  that  ipart  of  such  State  which  the  Comp-  ^^  the  »«ne  !»  to  accomplish  the  legitimate 
laUonisriM^  rt                        lurther  legis-  troller   determines    would    be    most   directly  objects  contemplated  by  this  title,   (F)    the 
IS  neeaeo.  affected  by  the  issuance  to  such  association  '^^^  Interest  of  the  public  and  the  local  com- 

i    want    to    thank    the    distinguished  ot  a  certificate  to  commence   business      As  munlty  will  be  served  by  the  Issuance  of  such 

manager  of  the  bill  for  his  courtesy  and  ^^    l^*  ^^  section,   the   term    interested  certificate,  and   (O)    the  association  Is  Isw- 

for  his  cooperation   in   this   regard      I  person' means,  any  association,  firm,  or  corp-  ^""y  entitled  to  commence  the  business  of 

oust  leave  the  Chamber  for  ureent  n#»r  oraUon.  which  resides  or   is  doing  business  banking.    At  the  conclusion  of  such  hearing, 

»nal  reasons  which  mav  r„»^Jt:\tLtJ7»^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  determined  by  the  Comptroller  ^^^  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shaU    (I) 

being  absent ^hA«nnoT;n,/*V;ri^  "'  ^'^  Currency  to  be  the  competlUve  area  carefuUy  consider  the  testimony  and  other 

from  the  rhotrii^       t^'u''  ^^  °^  ^^'^^  association  In  the  event  a  certificate  ertdence  adduced  at  such  hearing,  together 

nounce  J'"^™'*^'"-    ^  ^"^^  again  to  an-  to  commence  business  Is  Issued  to  It.  with  the  certificate  and  statement  of  facts 

Would  w     f  support   of   the   bill,   but  I         ••  (b)(1)   Any  hearing  with  respect  to  the  transmitted  to  him  by  such  association,  and 

want  the  Record  to  reflect  em-  issuancs  to  any  association  of  a  certificate  (ID  If  not  otherwise  Included  In  the  evidence 
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adduced  at  audi  hearing,  obtain,  ocmalder. 
and  Incorporate  as  part  of  the  recc»'d  made 
at  sucb  hearing  the  written  views  of  the 
Board  of  Oovernora  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Syatem,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
appropriate  authority  exercising  supervisory 
functions  over  State  banks  In  the  State  In 
which  such  association  seeks  to  commence 
buslneea  as  a  national  banking  association. 
With  respect  to  the  granting  or  denying  of  a 
certificate  to  such  association.  Within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  conclusion  of  such 
hearing,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall,  on  the  record  made  therein  and  on  the 
basis  of  any  other  relevant  facts  which  may 
come  to  his  attention,  by  order  grant  or  deny 
a  certificate  to  such  association  authorizing 
It  to  commence  the  business  of  banking. 

"(2)  Any  order  Issued  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  unless  within  thirty 
days  after  the  issuance  thereof  an  appeal  Is 
taken  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  association  seeks 
to  carry  on  banking  operations  by  filing 
with  the  clerk  of  such  court  a  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  Comptroller's  order  be  set  aside 
or  modified  In  the  manner  stated  in  the 
petition.  Such  appeal  may  be  taken  by  any 
party  to  the  proceeding.  A  copy  of  such  pe- 
tition shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Comptroller,  and 
thereupon  the  Cotnptroller  shall  file  In  the 
co\irt  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained at  was  entered,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  Statee  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  shall  be  exclusive,  to  aflinn.  set 
aside,  or  modify  in  whole  dt  In  part  the 
order  of  the  Comptroller.  No  objection  to 
such  order  shall  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  the  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Comptroller  or  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  findings 
of  the  Comptroller  as  to  the  facta,  if  sup- 
ported by  subetantlal  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. If  application  Is  made  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
It  la  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  is  material 
and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Comptroller,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Comptroller  and  to  be  ad- 
duced upon  the  hearing  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  court  may  deem 
IHX>per.  The  Comptroller  may  modify  Its 
findings  as  to  the  facts  by  reason  of  the 
additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  it  shall  file 
with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
which,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  ooncluaive,  and  its  recommendations. 
If  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  the  orlglnsa  order.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  affirming,  setting  aside,  or  modifying 
In  whole  or  In  part  any  order  of  the  Comp- 
troller aball  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee  upon 
certification  or  certiorari  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(d)  If  a  hearing  is  not  requested,  as  pro- 
Tided  in  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  certificate  to  commence  busi- 
ness to  any  association,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  shall  carefully  examine  the 
certificate  and  statements  of  facts  trans- 
mitted to  him.  together  with  any  other  rele- 
vant facts  which  may  come  to  his  attention, 
whether  by  means  of  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  Inquir- 
ing into  the  condition  of  such  association  or 
by  such  other  means  as  he  shall  deem  advis- 
able and  upon  determining  that  (1)  such 
association  has  fully  compiled  with  all  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  reqxilalte  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business  of  banking  as  a 
national  banking  association,  (2)  an  investi- 


gation has  been  made  verifying  the  source 
of  the  money  paid  la  as  capital  and  the  gen- 
eral background  antf  reputable  character  of 
each  of  the  proposed  directors  of  such  asso- 
ciation, (3)  the  proBpectlve  shareholders  of 
such  association  haye  been  provided,  before 
making  payment  on  their  stock,  with  a  reg- 
istration or  offering  Circular  setting  forth  the 
names  of  such  proposed  directors  and  de- 
scribing their  backgrounds  and  business  In- 
terests. (4)  the  projective  shareholders  and 
directors  are  not  acting  for  undisclosed  prin- 
cipals partlclpatlnf  In  any  undisclosed 
agreements  In  making  such  application,  (5) 
the  sole  purpose  contemplated  by  the  share- 
holders of  such  asaoclatlon  in  forming  the 
same  Is  to  accomplish  the  legltlniate  objects 
contemplated  by  this  title,  (6)  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  public  and  the  local  community 
will  be  served  by  ths  Issuance  of  such  certif- 
icate, and  (7)  such  association  Is  lawfully 
entitled  to  commente  the  business  of  bank- 
ing, shall  give  to  such  association  a  certifi- 
cate, under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  au- 
thorizing It  to  commence  the  business  of 
banking.  In  making  hla  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  granting  or  denying  of 
a  certificate  to  any  association,  the  Comp- 
troller shall  obtain  and  consider  the  views 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  appropriate  authority  e.xerclslng  super- 
vlslory  functions  oier  State  banks  In  the 
State  In  which  such  association  seeks  to 
commence  business  as  a  national  banking 
association. 

"(e)  In  providing  the  bonk  supervisory 
authorities  of  the  several  States  with  infor- 
mation concerning  applications  by  associa- 
tions for  certlflcatee  to  commence  business 
as  national  banking  associations,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  ( a ) ,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  shall  request  such  supervisory 
authorities  to  provide  him.  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  with  comparable  information  with  re- 
spect to  applications  received  by  such  au- 
thorities from  associations  seeking  permis- 
sion to  operate  aa  Stute  banking  Institu- 
tions." 

CONVERSION    or    ST»TE    CHARTER    BANKS    TO 
NATIONAL   BANKS 

Sec.  2.  Section  51j4  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (12  U.S.C.  35)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  proviso  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  That  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall  request  and  consider 
the  views  of  the  BCard  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  S^tem  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Psderal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  before  approving  any  such  con- 
version, and  no  sucli  conversion  shall  be  ap- 
proved If  It  Is  In  contravention  of  State 
law". 

OATH  OF  omcx  rot  ddiectors  or  national 
Eanks 
Sec.  3.  Section  6147  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (12  U.S.C.  73)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "snd  in  his  own  right"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  the  following :  "In 
his  own  right,  and  aot  as  an  agent  for  an  un- 
disclosed principal'*. 

EXCHANGE  or  nWORKATION  CONCERNING  BANKS 
BT    STTPERTISORY    AGENCIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  l(>(f )  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  tTSC.  1820(f)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  Oorpcratlon  shall  furnish 
promptly  and  without  charge  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Curr«ncy.  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  any 
Federal  Reserve  baAk  a  summary  of  Informa- 
tion contained  In  any  report  of  examination 
madet  on  behalf  of,  and  any  report  of  condi- 
tion made  to  It,  With  respect  to  any  bank 
over  which  said  Comptroller,  Board,  or  bank 
exercises    supervisory    functions,    and     said 


Comptroller,  Board,  and  bank  shall  furnish 
promptly  and  without  charge  to  the  Corpo. 
ration  a  summary  of  Information  contalaad 
m  any  report  of  examination  made  by,  tai 
any  report  of  condition  made  to  it,  with  re- 
spect  to  any  insured  bank.  The  offlcer  or 
agency  entitled  to  receive  such  summary 
may  at  Its  discretion  request  initially  a  fun 
copy  of  the  pertinent  rejiort  and  material! 
supporting  such  report,  and  such  Inforaa- 
tion  shall  be  furnished  promptly  and  with- 
out charge.  The  Corporation  may  accept  any 
report  made  by  or  to  any  commission.  boaM. 
or  authority  having  supervision  of  a  State 
nonmember  bank  (except  a  District  bank), 
and  may  furnish  to  any  such  conunlssloni 
board,  or  authority,  reports  of  examlnatlonj 
made  on  behalf  of,  and  reports  of  condltlow 
made  to.  the  Corporation." 

PAYMENT     or     COMPENSATION     BT     INSCTRH]    01 
MEMBER     BANKS     FOR     OBTAINING     DEPOSriS 

Sec  5. (a)  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g|)  \t 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)", 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraphs: 

■■(2)  No  insured  nonmember  bank,  or  any 
offlcer,  director,  agent,  or  substantnU  stock- 
holder thereof,  shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a 
broker,  finder,  or  other  person  compensa- 
tion for  obtaining  a  depoelt  for  such  bank, 
except  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  by 
regulation  prescribe.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  ajiy  payment  made  by  any 
other  person  to  induce  the  placing  of  a  de- 
posit in  such  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  b* 
a  payment  of  such  compensation  by  the  bank 
If  the  bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have 
had  knowledge  of  such  payment  by  such 
person  when  it  accepted  the  deposit. 

"(3)  Any  violation  by  an  Insured  non- 
member  bank  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section or  of  regulations  issued  uereiHider 
shall  subject  such  bank  to  4  penalty  Of  not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  to  which  such  vlolati6n  relates. 
The  Corp<:<ratlon  may  rfcover  such  penalty, 
by  suit  or  otherwise,  for  Its  own  use,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such 
recovery. 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  authorized 
by  regulation  to  prescribe  what  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  (A)  a  payment  of  interest  by 
a  nonmember  Insured  bank  (which  shai! 
Include  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  and 
may  Include  payments  to  the  depositor  ot 
any  other  jierson  made  by  an  ofiBcer.  dlr»e- 
tor,  agent,  or  substantial  stockholder 'ttjere- 
of  or  by  any  other  person  If  the  bank  had 
or  reasonably  should  have  had  knowledge 
of  such  payment  by  such  other  person  when 
it  accepted  the  deposit),  (B)  a  payment  of 
compensation,  and  (C)  a  substantial  stock- 
holder, for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto, 
and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  tht 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  prevent 
evasions  thereof." 

(b)  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  .4ct 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  para- 
graphs after  the  thirteenth  paragraph 
thereof  (12  US.C.  371b>  : 

"No  member  bank,  or  any  offlcer.  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  thereof, 
shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  finder, 
or  other  person  compensation  for  obtaining 
a  deposit  for  such  bank,  except  as  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reser^-e  Syst<m 
may  by  regulation  prescribe.  For  the  p^- 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  any  payment  mtat 
by  any  other  person  to  Induce  the  plao^ 
of  a  depoelt  In  such  bank  shall  be  deenw 
to  be  a  pavment  of  such  compensation  oy 
the  bank  if  the  bank  had  or  reasonaoiy 
should  have  had  knowledge  of  s"«^^  P*j! 
ment  by  such  person  when  It  accepted  va 
deposit. 
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"Any  violation  by  a  member  bank  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  the  regulations 
ISBued  hereunder  relating  to  payment  of  de- 
posits and  Interest  thereon  and  payment  of 
oompensation  lor  obtaining  deposits,  shall 
fubject  such  bank  to  a  j>enalty  of  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
deposit  to  which  such  violation  relates. 
Such  penalty  may,  by  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
be  recovered  by  suit  or  otherwise  by  the 
Pederal  Reserve  bank  of  the  district  In 
which  the  offending  member  bank  is  lo- 
cated, for  its  own  use,  together  with  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  such  recovery. 

"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  authorized  by  regulation 
to  prescribe  what  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
iK)  a  payment  of  interest  by  a  member 
banlc  (which  shall  Include  an  agreement  to 
pay  interest  and  may  Include  payments  to 
the  depositor  or  any  other  person  made 
by  an  officer,  director,  agent,  or  substantial 
etockholder  thereof  or  by  any  other  person 
If  the  bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have 
had  knowledge  of  such  payment  by  such 
other  person  when  it  accepted  the  deposit) , 
(B)  B  payment  of  compensation,  and  (C) 
a  Eubstantlal  stockholder,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  and  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  to  funds  received  by  a  bank 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  to  any  subsequent  renewals  of  a 
deposit. 

BGISTRATION  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONS  PKRFORM- 
tNG  BROKEItAGE  bEKVldCS  rOS  BANKS  IN 
OffTAINING  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  6,  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h) 
aa  subsection  (k),  and  by  inserting  after 
wbsection  (g)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  com- 
mission, fee.  or  other  compensation  for 
brokerage  service  In  connection  with  the 
obtaining  of  funds,  aggregating  more  than 
1100.(X)0  In  any  calendar  year,  for  deposit 
In  any  Insured  bank,  unless  such  person  has. 
In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation,  filed  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Corporation  and,  upon 
the  basis  of  such  application,  been  issued  a 
certificate  of  registration. 

"(2)  Any  person  willfully  violating  this 
wbsectlon  will  be  fined  not  more  than 
I5.(XX)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

arPORTS   BT    INSTTHED    BANKS    WITH    RESPECT   TO 

rtriTOS   HELD   m   exchange   for   CERXmCATES 
or  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  7.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Iiaurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  Is  further 
•mended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (h) 
(added  by  section  6)  a  new  subsection  as 
loUows ; 

"(1)  (11  At  the  discretion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  In- 
iured  by  the  Corporation  shall  make  to  the 
Corporation,  in  such  form  and  at  such  times 
M  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
niay  prescribe,  reports  setting  forth  (A)  the 
nmds  held  by  such  bank  In  exchanee  for 
oemflcates  of  deposit  by  any  one  person, 
™B.  or  corporation  in  an  amount  or 
•mounts  aggregating  $100,000  or  more.  (B) 
we  name  and  address  of  the  jx-rson  or 
«»ty  to  whom  any  such  certificate  of  de- 
^t  was  Issued,  (C)  the  name  and  address 
««ie  person,  if  any,  which  provided  broker- 
^  aervice  in  connection  vrtth  obtaining 
«»  funds  in  exchange  for  which  any  such 


certifif^te  of  deposit  was  Issued,  and  (D) 
the  an  ount  such  bank,  or  any  of  Its  officers, 
dlrectc  rs,  agents,  or  substantial  stockholders 
(as  delned  by  such  Corporation),  paid,  or 
contra-  ited  to  pay,  in  connection  with  the 
acquis:  tlon  and  use  of  the  funds  In  exchange 
for  wh  ch  any  such  certificate  of  deposit  was 
Issued. 

"(2)!  A  copy  of  each  report  made  under 
this  siibsectlon  shall  be  furnished  promptly 
and  without  charge  by  the  Corporation  to 
(A)  thp  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  If  the 
bank  liaklng  the  report  Is  a  national  bank- 
ing association  or  a  bank  operating  under  the 
Code  rf  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  (a)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral R^erve  System,  If  the  bank  making  the 
report  Is  not  described  In  clause  (A)  and  Is 
a  memter  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(3)  [Any  bank  Which  falls  to  make  any 
report  required  by  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject tola  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for 
each  day  of  such  failure,  recoverable  by  the 
Corporation  for  its  use." 

AITDIT  (4f  BOOKS  or  BANKS  THE  DEPOSITS  OF 
WHIcil  ARE  INStTlED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  b.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  Is 
furthert  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (ij  (added  by  section  7)  a  new  subsec- 
tion asjfollows: 

"(J)  whenever  such  action  Is  deemed  war- 
ranted Iby  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poratioii.  the  Corporation  may  require  the 
financial  transactions  and  records  of  an  in- 
sured tknk  to  be  audited  by  a  certified  pub- 
lic accsuntant,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Corporation,  and  the 
expenss  of  any  such  audit  shall  be  borne 
jointly  I  by  the  Corporation  and  such  bank. 
A  repoH  on  any  such  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Corporation  and.  If  the  bank 
Is  a  national  banking  association,  district 
bank,  <)r  State  member  bank,  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  bank  supervisory  agency. 
Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  designed  to 
assure  that  any  such  audits  will  (1)  reveal 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  a  bank's 
records,  (2)  verify  the  adequacy  and  value 
of  collateral  for  loans  made  by  the  bank,  (3) 
demonstrate  the  ratio  between  secured  and 
unsecured  loans  made  by  the  bank,  and  (4) 
show  whether  the  financial  statement  of  the 
bank  fsirly  presents  its  true  financial  con- 
dition. For  each  day  that  a  report  of  the 
audit  ot  any  bank  is  not  filed,  as  required  by 
this  subsection  and  any  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of 
such  bank  to  provide  for  such  audit  or  to 
make  available  all  records  and  documents 
necessary  thereto,  such  bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100 
which  the  Corporation  may  recover  for  its 
use.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Federal  bank  supervisory  agency'  means  (A) 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In  the  case 
of  a  national  bank  or  a  district  bank,  and 
(B)  ths  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  the  case  of  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  (other  than  a  district  bank)." 

PERSONS  CONVICTED  OF  A  CRIME  PARTICIPATINO 
IN  MANAGEMENT  AND  POLICIES  OF  AN  IN- 
SURED    BANK     THROUGH     STOCK     OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  9.  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Depoelt 
Insurance  Act  (12  U£.C.  1829)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  following 
"Sec  19."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  Except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  Corporation,  no  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude 
for  which  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  one 
year  or  more  may  be  Imposed  shall  hereafter 
directly  or  indirectly  participate,  through 
stock  ownership,  management  or  control,  in 
the  operation,  management,  policies  or  con- 
trol of  Bn  insured  bank.     Any  person  will- 


fully violating  the  provialons  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

ACQUISITION    or    STOCK    OF    FEinLALLT    tNStnUB) 
BANKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  7(j)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(J)  (1) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  "the  f>re8ident 
or  other  chief  executive  offlcer"  the  follow- 
ing: "the  ptu^hasers,  or  their  transferees,  of 
the  stock  resulting  in  such  control  or  change 
of  control,  and". 

(b»  Section  7(j)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(j))  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (9).  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (5)  the  following: 

"(6)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  extend,  obtain,  or  maintain  credit  for  the 
purpose  >of  purchasing  the  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  any  Insured  bank  (including 
any  association  being  organized  for  carrying 
on  business  as  a  national  banking  associa- 
tion ) ,  If  the  stock  of  such  bank  is  used  as 
collateral  to  secure  such  extension  of  credit, 
and  (A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  extended 
exceeds  33%  per  centimi  of  the  purchase 
price  of  such  stock,  and  (B)  as  a  result  of 
the  ptu-chase  of  such  shares,  any  person  will 
acquire  control  of  such  bank.  This  para- 
graph shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment, 

"(7)  Whenever  a  change  occurs,  in  one 
transaction,  involving  10  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  any  in- 
sured bank  such  change  shall  be  deferred 
thirty  days  for  a  review  of  the  factors  in- 
volved by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency.  The  transaction  may  be  consum- 
mated Immediately  upon  approval  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 

"(8)  Whoever  willfully  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

FALSE  STATEMENTS  OR  OVERVALUATION  OF 
SECtrRITIES   FOR   PURPOSE  OF  OBTAINING   LOAN 

FROM   INSLTIED   BANK 

Sec.  11.  Section  1014  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
a  Federal  credit  union,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  Federal  credit  union,  or^a  bank 
the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation." 

STUDY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REORGANIZATION  OF 
FUNCTIONS  EXERCISED  BT  FEDERAL  BANK 
SUPERVISORY    AGENCIES 

Sec  12.  The  President  shall  cause  an  im- 
mediate joint  study  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  such  other 
officers  of  the  Government  as  he  shall  desig- 
nate to  review  existing  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  under  which  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  exercise  supervisory  functions  with 
respect  to  National  and  State  banking  insti- 
tutions, federally  Instired  savings  and  loan 
associations,  federally  chartered  investment 
companies,  and  such  other  federally  super- 
vised financial  Institutions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  a  reorganization  or  consolidation  of 
such  functions  Is  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  such  ftmctione  in 
the  public  Interest.  Such  study  shall  in- 
clude, among  other  relevant  matters,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  desirability  of  (1)  the 
establishment  of  a  coordinating  committes 
on  Federal  bank  regulations,  (2)  providing 
a  central  clearinghouse  for  all  Federal  bank- 
ing reports,  and  (3)  the  consolidation  In  the 
Treasury  Department  of  all  functions  witb 
respect  to  the  examination  of  banking  insti- 
tutions under  Federal  supervtslon,  and  the 
furnishing  by  such  Department  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  examinations  to  other  inter- 
ested agencies  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing any  possible  criminal  activities  to  the 
Federal   Bureau  of   Investigation.     Findings 
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and  recommendations  resulting  from  such 
study  shall  be  reported  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  withdraws  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  which  I 
submitted,  I  do  want  it  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
printing  has  been  ordered,  and  the  with- 
drawal noted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  in- 
quire of  the  manager  of  the  bUl,  Prom 
whose  time  is  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  to  be  taken? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  quonmi 
call  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  -the  attention  of  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  what- 
ever time  he  may  reqiiire  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  should  like  to  have  his  attention 
is  that  I  wish  to  make  some  legislative 
history  on  the  bill,  for  future  reference 
of  those  particular  bodies  tha^  might 
need  to  determine  our  legislatm  intent. 

Mr.  President,  early  this  year,  I  re- 
ceived several  communications  from  of- 
ficers of  Oregon  State  banks,  and  one 
from  the  Oregon  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  expressing  concern  and  opposi- 
tion to  S.  3158. 

The  general  tenor  of  these  letters  was 
a  fear  that  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
mean  the  further  deterioration  and 
eventual  destruction  of  the  State  banks, 
and  of  our  dual  banking  system. 

I  am  advised  by  the  counsel  to  the 
committee  that  the  committee  amended 
S.  3158  in  certsdn  ways  that  bear  upon 
the  objections  presented  to  me.  So  I 
would  like  to  itemize  these  objections  in 
a  summary  form,  and  then  invite  the 
floor  manager  to  make  any  comment  on 
them  he  may  care  to  make.    It  is  said: 

First.  The  bill  gives  discretionary  au- 
thority to  Federal  agencies  to  institute 
cease-and-desist  procedures  against 
State-chartered  banks.  This  would  put 
the  Federal  authorities  in  a  dominant 
role  over  State  banks,  whereas  the  Ore- 
gon banking  division  of  the  Oregon  De- 
partment of  Commerce  already  has  such 
powers  and  Is  the  agency  which  issues 
charters  to  State  banks.  The  supervisory 


responsibility  of  the  State  E>epartment 
of  Commerce  would  be  grossly  under- 
mined. 

Second.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Is  an  insuring  agency, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  re- 
sponsible for  monetary  policy.  It  is  un- 
wise to  add  these  regulatory,  police 
powers  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Third.  The  rnaln  problem  the  bill 
seeks  to  correct  lies  with  State  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Therefore,  the 
legislation  should  be  confined  to  them. 

Fourth.  The  authority  given  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  remove  officers  of  State 
banks  would  also  (Jlminish  the  authority 
of  State  banking  authorities. 

Fifth.  The  general  impact  of  S.  3158 
is  to  seriously  curtail  the  independence 
of  State  banks,  and  to  undermine  the 
dual  banking  system.  If  it  is  the  desire 
of  Congress  to  heve  a  single,  unified 
banking  system.  It  would  be  better  to 
accomplish  that  by  simple  legislation  to 
that  effect,  rather  than  to  nibble  away 
the  State  authority  until  it  is  meaning- 
less. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  have  told  these  Oregon  bankers  and 
the  State  superintendent  of  banks  that 
these  problems  would  be  considered  in 
the  committee  and  that  I  would  rai.se 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  such 
comments  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 
may  wish  to  make.  I  want  him  to  know 
also  that  I  appreciate  his  cooperation, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  coun- 
sel for  his  cooperation  also. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  His  statetnent  Is  a  very  helpful 
and  useful  contribution  to  understand- 
ing this  bill,  as  wall  as  to  the  legislative 
history  on  the  bill. 

The  supervisor  af  State  banks  in  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Nuesse^  was  also  deeply  con- 
cerned; and  I  understand  he  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  State  Banks.  State  super- 
visors have  l>een  concerned.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  working  with  the  super- 
visors, and  we  think  we  have  worked  out 
a  pretty  good  compromise. 

Byt  first  let  me  say,  the  power  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  over  all 
banking  in  this  country  is  very  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon,  as  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  Constitution  in  the 
Senate,  knows  that  article  I,  section  8. 
subparagraph  (5i  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  shkll  have  the  money 
power,  the  banking  power,  not  the  States. 

The  Federal  Government  has  exercised 
that  money  power.  That  power  was  the 
basis  for  the  first  and  second  banks  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  in 
McCulloch  against  Maryland.  In  1863 
and  1864,  Congress  provided  for  a  na- 
tional currency,  after  the  issuance  of 
currency  by  the  3tates  had  made  for  a 
chaotic  situation.  Again,  in  1933  and 
1934,  the  Federal  (Jovemment  stepped  in 
with  the  Federal  Oeposlt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  with  Reconstruction  Fi~ 
nance  Corporation  loans  to  banks,  in- 
cluding nonmember  State  banks.  So 
there  Is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
Goverrunent,  under  the  Constitution,  not 


only  has  this  banking  authorltj-.  but  has 
exercised  it. 

I  would  also  say.  In  reply  to  some  of 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator  frcaa 
Oregon  and  the  supervisor  of  state 
banks  in  Oregon,  that  both  the  P'edenJ 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  acted  as 
supervisory  agencies,  not  simply  as  In- 
suring agencies  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  managers  of  the 
money  supply. 

Both  of  these  agencies  have  been  en- 
gaged in  examinations  for  many  yean 
and  they  have  both  been  required  by 
various  Federal  laws  to  exercise  super- 
vision over  all  banks  including  nonmem- 
ber State  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  engaged  in  bank  examinations 
for  50  years.  The  FDIC  has  been  en- 
gaged in  bank  examinations  for  some  35 
years. 

Consider  the  variety  of  supervisory  au- 
thority given  to  the  FRB  and  the  FDIC. 
The  Clayton  Act,  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  and 
many  other  laws  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  the  FDIC  authority  over  State 
nonmember  banks  or  over  State  banks, 
even  though  they  are  not  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

So  we  already  have  a  precedent  in  leg- 
islation for  this  kind  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  ReJerve  Board  and 
the  FDIC.  I 

In  our  attempt  to  m^t  the  objections 
of  the  State  supervisory  agencies — and 
we  do  believe  strongly  in  a  dual  banking 
system — there  is  some  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  weaknesses  have  come  from  inade- 
quate supervision  in  some  of  the  States. 
I  think  this  is  not  true  in  Oregon  or 
Wisconsin. 

This  bill  provides  safeguards.  We  pro- 
vide that,  before  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  can  act  with  regard  to  State 
banks,  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  State 
banks  and  supervisors.  After  that  no- 
tice is  given,  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  perhaps  to  dissuade  the 
Federal  authorities  from  action. 

Second,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  themselves.  They  may  or  may  not 
have  power  to  act  to  remove  ofBcers  or  to 
engage  in  cease  and  desist  orders.  That 
would  be  at  the  State  level. 

Third.  They  may  be  able  to  secure  vol- 
untary compliance  from  the  State  bank 
without  further  Goverrunent  action. 

We  ttiink  that  this  amendment  does 
provide  for  a  situation  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  very  real  responsi- 
bility under  the  Federal  insurance  laws 
and  under  other  Federal  laws.  It  will 
also  safeguard  the  dual  banking  system. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  made  an  excellent 
statement  earlier  in  which  he  empha- 
sized his  deep  conviction  that  this  would 
meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  »* 
unanimoios  consent  to  have  printed  «* 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  part  of  the 
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bill  beginning  on  page  110.  line  11,  down 
through  line  3  on  page  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(0)  Notice  to  State  Authorities. — In 
connection  with  any  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (e) ,  (f)(1),  or  (g)  vf  this  section  In- 
volving an  Insured  State-ch^^red  Institu- 
tion or  any  director  or  offlo^^r^  other  person 
participating  in  the  conductWlts  aSalrs,  the 
Corporation  shall  provide  the  appropriate 
State  supervisory  authority  with  notice  of 
the  Corporation's  Intent  to  institute  such  a 
proceeding  and  the  grounds  therefor.  Unless 
within  such  time  as  the  Corporation  deems 
appropriate  In  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  (which  time  must  be  specl&ed  In 
the  notice  prescribed  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) satisfactory  corrective  action  Is  effec- 
tuated by  action  of  the  State  supervisory  au- 
thority, the  Corporation  may  proceed  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  Institution  or  other  party  who  Is  the 
subject  of  any  notice  or  order  Issued  by  the 
CkHimratlon  under  this  section  shall  have 
standing  to  raise  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  as  ground  for  attacking  the  valid- 
ity of  any  such  notice  or  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
that  to  appear  in  the  Record  so  that 
when  my  own  State  banking  authorities 
read  this  they  will  be  under  due  notice 
that  the  committee  has  given  considera- 
tion' to  one  of  the  most  serious  com- 
plaints and  has  amended  the  bill  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  act  first  on  com- 
plaints that  may  arise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  It 
seems  to  mc  that  this  should  make  legis- 
lative history  that  will  not  unly  help  the 
State  banking  supervisors  but  will  also 
be  useful  to  preserve  what  we  think  has 
been  a  practicable  and  workable  dual 
banking  system. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  hi  the  Record  a  paragraph 
from  the  committee  report  that  the 
counsel  for  the  committee  has  called  to 
my  attention.  I  think  It  shows  very 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  of  the  committee  as  a  whole. 

The  paragraph,  appearing  on  page  7 
of  the  committee  report,  reads  as 
follows: 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
•erve  Board  and  the  FDIC  are  broad  and 
sweeping  They  must  be  In  order  to  carry 
out  their  functions.  But  neither  they  nor 
the  state  member  and  insured  banks  nor  the 
State  bank  supervisors  should  ever  forget  for 
one  moment  that  the  State  banks  are  char- 
wred  by  the  States,  and  are  operated  txnder 
State  laws,  and  are  responsible  first  and  fore- 
most to  the  officials  of  the  States  which 
created  them. 

This  is  a  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
nian  in  his  remarks  before  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  State 
Banks  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
The  report  then  goes'  on  to  say: 
Accordingly,  the  committee  endorsed  the 
^Poeal  that  In  any  case  involving  a  State 
"«  or  a  State  savings  and  loan  association 
iwcept  for  the  virtually  routine  suspensions 
f»  r,T''*'*  *'**^  °^  charges  or  convictions 
'w  a  felony  involving  dishonesty  or  breach 
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of  trukt),  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority  must  be  notified  and  must  be  given 
an  opportunity,  during  a  reasonable  time 
under  [the  circumstances,  to  take  effective 
corrective  action — or  to  convince  the  Federal 
agency  It  Is  mistaken  If  the  State  supervisory 
autho^ty  thinks  this  Is  the  case. 

I  tiank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
very  touch.  I  think  the  leglslaUve  his- 
tory that  he  has  made  will  not  only 
moderate  but,  I  think,  will  also  dispel 
much;  of  the  doubt  that  the  people  in  my 
State  i  who  raised  these  inquiries  had  in 
the  fit^t  place. 

Mr  J  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  ^Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  one  further  sen- 
tence If  rom  that  section  of  the  committee 
repon  : 

The  committee  considers  that  the  bill 
emph£  sizes  the  role  of  the  State  chartering 
and  supervising  authorities,  and  in  no  way 
lessen^  the  status  of  these  State  authorities. 

Thit  was  certainly  our  intention.  We 
feel  strongly  that  this  legislation  does 
that. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE. 
the  Smator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
Mr.  TALMADGE. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  vi  ;w  of  the  Senator  that  every  State 
banking  authority  in  the  United  States 
would  still  have  control  over  State- 
charts  red  banks? 

Mrj  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  However,  I 
would  say  that  the  bill  does  provide  that 
if  the  State  authorities  fail  to  act^-with 
respe<t  to  State-chartered  banks,  be- 
cause,  they  do  have  Federal  insurance 
and  t  lere  is  other  Federal  responsibil- 
ity— t  le  Federal  regulatory  agency 
would  have  the  authority  and  power  to 
move  In. 

Mr.lTALMADQE.  Wliat  are  the  con- 
tingerlcies  londer  which  the  Federal  au- 
thorities may  consider  that  the  State 
authotities  have  failed  to  act? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
the  amendment  so  provides,  the  excep- 
tion Just  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregah.    That  exception  reads: 

Except  for  the  vlrtuaUy  routine  suspensions 
and  removals  based  on  charges  or  convic- 
tions for  a  felony  Involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust  .  .  . 

In  this  case  or  this  exception  the  Fed- 
eral a«:ency  can  take  immediate  precip- 
itate action. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
recognize,  that  would  be  a  rare  case. 

In  all  other  cases.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  regulatory  agency 
to  serve  notice  and  to  give  the  State 
supervisor  a  reasonable  time  to  act. 
"Reasonable"  is  not  defined,  but  it  Is 
clear  that  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ities sihould  be  permitted  to  act  them- 
selves, if  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  the  Federal  au- 
thorities or  to  correct  the  situation  by 
themselves  by  taking  corrective  action 
with  the  State  banks. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  the  Federal 
authorities  can  act  only  if  the  State  au- 
thorities fall  and  refuse  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  true  for 
State  banks  with  the  ezceptdon  to  which 
I  referred. 


A  reasonable  time 
Page  110,  line  18. 


Mr.   TALMADGE. 
specified  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
is  provided  in  the  bill, 
reads: 

Unless  within  such  time  as  the  corpon- 
tlon  deems  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  (which  time  must 
be  specified  In  the  notice  prescribed  In  the 
preceding  section)  satisfactory  corrective  ac- 
tion is  effectuated  by  action  of  the  State 
supervising  authority  .  .  . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  time  limit 
would  be  specified  in  the  notice  that  the 
Federal  agency  gives  to  the  State  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  the  State  au- 
thorities would  have  an  opportimlty  to 
act  and  preserve  and  keep  their  Juris- 
diction under  the  clrciuistances. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee scheduled  hearings  In  April  of  this 
year  on  this  bill,  I  received  correspond- 
ence from  State  as  well  as  federally  char- 
tered banks  calling  my  attention  to  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill  as  hitroduced. 

Because  the  bill  proposed  substantial 
changes  in  oiu-  dual  banking  system,  I 
wrote  the  Kentucky  Bankers  Association 
and  requested  their  comments  on  this 
bilL  A  statement  from  Mr.  Ralph  Fon- 
taine, executive  vice  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Bankers  Association,  was  for- 
warded to  me  on  AprU  28.  and  I  received 
a  further  statement  on  June  2  from  Mr. 
Fontaine.  These  statements  appear  In 
the  record  of  testimony  on  pages  402  and 
584. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to 
provide  the  three  banking  supervisory 
agencies — the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency with  respect  to  national  banks,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  respect  to 
State  member  banks,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  with  respect  to 
State  nomnember  banks,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Board,  charged  with  reg- 
ulating Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations— with  powers  to  take  action 
without  delay  when  serious  abuses  and 
conditions  develop  in  individual  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  more  drastic  powers 
authorized  imder  existing  legislation. 

The  existing  law  empowers  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  sus- 
pend a  bank's  insurance,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  closing  the  bank,  and 
it  empowers  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  take  over  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions as  receiver  and  to  manage  them. 
These  are,  indeed,  remedies  which  are  to 
be  applied  only  imder  the  most  unusual 
circumstances  and  emergency  conditions. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  grant 
to  these  Federal  agendes  certain  in- 
termediate powers  to  suspend  or  remove 
officers  and  directors  of  these  flTntn/r^^i 
institutions  and  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders  against  certain  specified  activities 
and  practices. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  pro- 
vided that  a  director  or  an  officer  of  the 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
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oould  be  suspended  or  removed  if  he  "has 
committed  any  violation  of  law,  nile,  or 
regvilatlon,  or  of  a  cease  and  desist  order 
which  has  become  flniU,  or  has  engaged 
or  participated  in  any  imsaf  e  or  unsound 
practice  in  connection  with  the  bank/ 
association,  or  has  committed  or  enga«;ed 
in  any  act,  omission,  or  practice  which 
constitutes  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty 
as  such  director  or  oCBcer,  and  the  agen- 
cy/Board determines  that  the  bank/as- 
sociation has  suffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage  or  that  the  Intere^  of  Its  de- 
positors/savings account  holders  could  be 
seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of  such 
violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duty." 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  committee  on  page  8  of  its  report, 
that  many  of  these  terms  are  either  not 
clear  or  are  open  to  varying  interpreta- 
tions, and  that  "the  power  to  suspend  or 
remove  an  ofQcer  or  director  of  a  bank 
or  a  savings  and  loan  association  is  an 
extraordinary  power  which  can  do  great 
harm  to  the  individual  affected  and  to 
his  institution,  and  to  the  financial  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  It  must  be  strictly 
limited  and  carefully  guarded." 

The  amendments  that  the  committee 
has  adopted  place  certain  limitations  and 
safeguards  on  the  exercise  of  the  sus- 
pension and  removal  power. 

Before  action  to  remove  an  officer  or 
director  can  be  taken  the  Federal  agency 
would  have  to  make  a  finding  first,  that 
the  director  or  officer  had  violated  a  law, 
regulation,  or  a  final  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  was  engaged  in  a  breach  of  his 
fiduciary  duties:  second,  that  this  vio- 
lation has  caused  or  probably  would 
cause  a  substantial  financial  loss  or  dam- 
age to  the  bank,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation or  to  their  depositors;  and. 
third,  that  such  violation  or  practice  In- 
volved personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  or  director. 

All  three  conditions  must  be  met  before 
the  particular  Federal  agency  could  issue 
an  order  for  a  suspension  and  removal. 

An  additional  safeguard  Eigainst  harm 
to  individuals  and  institutions  is  pro- 
vided by  another  committee  amendment. 
Tills  amendment  would  require  that  the 
hearing  in  the  case  be  private,  unless 
both  the  agency  and  Ihe  individual  agree 
that  the  hearings  should  be  public.  The 
bill  as  originally  introduced  left  this  de- 
cision solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency. 

The  bill  would  authorize  each  of  the 
Federal  agencies  to  issue  temporary  and 
permanent  cease  a.  id  desist  orders  to 
banks  or  savings  and  loan  associations 
where  they  are  violating  or  have  violated 
a  law,  rule  or  regulation  or  charter  or 
other  written  condition  or  agreement  or 
have  engaged  or  are  engaging  in  an  un- 
aoimd  practice.  The  bill  does,  however, 
give  full  attention  to  the  role  and  re- 
sponsibility of  State  supervisory  author- 
ities. 

I  remonber  that  one  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns of  the  Kentutky  Banker^  Associa- 
tion about  the  original  bill  was  that  it 
tended  to  downgrade  State  supervisory 
authorities.  In  Kentucky,  primary  su- 
pervision over  State  banks  Is  given  to  the 


depeuijnent  of  banking,  which  has  estab- 
lished high  standards  for  our  State  banks 
and  has  achieved  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment. 

I  would  note  that  the  committee 
amendment  requires: 

In  any  case  Involving  a  State  bank  or  a 
State  savings  and  loaa  association  (except 
for  the  virtually  routine  suspensions  and 
removals  based  on  charges  or  convictions  for 
a  felony  Involving  dlsttonesty  or  breach  of 
trust) ,  the  appropriate  State  supervlsorj' 
authority  must  be  notified  and  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  during  a  reasonable  time 
under  the  clrcumstanoes.  to  take  effective 
corrective  action — or  to  convince  the  Federal 
agency  It  Is  mistaken  If  the  State  supervisory 
authority  thinks  this  Is  the  case. 

I  want  to  note  rise  that  the  committee 
further  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
consultation  by  the  Federal  agencies  with 
State  banking  authorities  by  stating : 

In  addition  to  the  protection  against  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  action  which  this  pro- 
vides for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  and 
Individuals  affected,  ttls  provision  consti- 
tutes a  significant  recognition  in  Federal 
statutes  of  the  importiLlice  of  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  State  supervisory  au- 
thorities in  our  dual  flaanclal  systems. 

The  committee  consltfers  that  the  bill  em- 
phasizes the  role  of  tha  State  chartering  and 
supervisory  authorities,  and  In  no  way  lessens 
the  status  of  these  Stale  authorities. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Froxmbie,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  TMr.  Tal- 
madge]  and  the  di^ingulshed  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  his  response  to  their 
questions  that  the  responsibility  of  our 
State  banking  authorities  will  be  recog- 
nized and  preserved. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Bennett] 
also  raised  certain  detailed  questions 
concerning  the  procadure  to  be  followed 
imder  the  terms  of  tlie  bill  such  as  "when 
Federal  authorities  are  dealing  with 
State-chartered  institutions  and  they 
cannot  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
appropriate  State  supervisory  authority 
in  the  action  they  propose,  they  may  take 
action  only  after  a  finding  has  been 
served  upon  the  State  supervisor,  setting 
forth  the  facts  supporting  the  contem- 
plated action  to  be  taken,  together  with 
a  statement  that  compliance  is  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  insured  Institu- 
tion and  that  the  State  supervisory  au- 
thority does  not  concur  in  the  proposed 
action  to  be  taken."  I  am  happy  to  note 
th&t  the  manager  of  the  bill  has  stated 
that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
will  follow  these  prooedures. 

With  the  committee's  amendments  and 
the  SLSSursmces  of  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  believe  that  the  bill  achieves  a  balance, 
on  the  one  hand,  ol  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  savers  a>id  depositors  and 
trust  beneficiaries  by  having  these  addi- 
tional powers  available  to  the  Federal 
authorities.  At  the  tame  time,  the  com- 
mittee's Eunendment^  safeguard  ofificers 
and  directors  and  thfir  banks  from  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  Interference  by  the 
Federal  banking  authorities. 

I  shaU  vote  for  thq  bill. 

r 


I  yield  as  much  time  as 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ^Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  him- 
self? 

Mr.  TOWER, 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  presently 
considering  would  grant  authority  to 
issue  cease-and-desist  or  suspension  or 
removal  orders  to  certain  Government 
agency  officials  in  order  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  law  or  regulation  by  officers  of 
financial  institutions.  The  power  to 
grant  these  orders — which  are  interme- 
diate powers  falling  short  of  coriserva- 
torship  or  withdraw'al  of  insuiance — 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Supervisorj- 
Act  of  1966  was  introduced  because 
present  statute  has  proved  inadequate. 
In  some  cases,  available  legal  remedies 
have  been  too  severe  to  fit  the  situation. 
Taking  custody  of  an  institution  or  ter- 
minating its  insured  status  are  Obviously 
overly  radical  actions  to  apply  to  many 
cases  of  breaches  of  legal  conduct;  at 
the  same  time,  these  or  other  remedies 
are  too  time  consuming  to  fit  a  situation 
in  which  alacrity  is  needed. 

The  private  financial  institutions  of 
this  country  are  admirably  run.  Their 
executives  are  among  the  leaders  of  the 
business  world,  and  they  are  honest.  It 
is  for  the  very  rare  exception — the  crim- 
inal masquerading  as  a  busines-sman— 
that  the  present  legislation  is  recom- 
mended. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  who  are  on 
the  minority  side  and  had  certajn  reser- 
vations about  this  legislation  during  the 
hearings. 

Testimony  was  received  which  indi- 
cated broad  division  of  opinion  over  the 
cau.ses  and  procedures  for  removing  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  financial  institu- 
tions. Since  that  time,  Mr.  President, 
several  of  those  interests  whose  views 
were  being  considered  have  reached  basic 
agreement  on  this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  Interests 
who  were  opposing  this  bill  as  late  as 
last  week  are  apparently  now  prepared 
to  accept  it. 

So  that  hi  that  they  have  reached 
basic  agreement  on  the  bill,  it  is  now 
thought  that  the  legislation  is  accept- 
able and  represents  a  responsible  at- 
tempt to  authorize  a  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  Federal  super- 
vision of  financial  institutions. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  recommend 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  call  up  my  amendment  or  to  ask 
for  a  vote  on  it.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
bill,  so  that  the  bUl  may  go  to  third  read- 
ing- „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  v^-ish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  who  has  played  a  very 
helpful  and  significant  role  In  connection 
with  this  bill,  as  he  always  does  in  our 
banking  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson!,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Tex£is  has  generously 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  embodies  the 
views  of  Government  agencies  and  of  the 
interests  which  would  be  regulated;  and 
I  believe  that  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Nation's  bankers  and 
officers  of  savings  and  loan  officials  were 
able  to  get  together  on  the  bill  is  owing 
very  larpely  to  the  leadershin  and  the  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  of  Senator  Rob- 
ertson, who  is  chairman  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered this  bill  as  well  as  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Etouc- 
LAsl  be  printed  In  the  Record,  pointing 
out  his  support  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  SirNATK, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Cubrenct. 

AugiLst  19,  1966. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bn.L:  I  strongly  support  S  3158,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cu.Tency  I  believe  this  legislation  Is  ur- 
gently needed,  and  I  am,  therefore,  very 
pleased  th.it  you  are  managing  It. 

As  you  know,  during  the  hearings  on  the 
original  bill  sent  up  by  the  Interested  agen- 
cies. I  expressed  my  strong  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  suspension  and  removal  author- 
ity. I  Implied  that  I  could  not  support  this 
legislation  unless  It  contained  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  Individual  oflBcers  of  banks, 
savings  and  loan  assoclatlonB,  and  other  fi- 
nancial Institutions  against  arbitrary  re- 
moval from  office  by  individual  Federal  ad- 
ministrators. My  statements  on  this  may 
well  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  very 
thorough  analvsls  which  the  Committee  gave 
to  the  bill  and  the  subsequent  modifications 
*mch  the  Committee  adopted. 

I  want  you  to  know  that,  in  my  opinion. 
8  3158,  as  revised  and  now  reported  by  the 
Com.'nutf.e.  satisfies  the  objections  I  raised 
'1  the  hearings.  In  every  case  Involved  tin- 
wr  this  legislation,  suspension  and  removal 
must  be  ordered  by  a  board,  not  a  single 
Mmlnl.-^trator.  Moreover,  suspension  and  re- 
moval hKs  been  severely  limited  only  to  cases 
or  un.«afe  and  unsound  practices  involving 
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personal  dishonesty.  In  addition,  the  officer 
may  a{»ply  to  a  XJB.  district  court  for  a  stay, 
or  appeal  from  a  final  order  to  the  appro- 
priate VS.  court  of  appeals. 

I  believe  the  authority  on  suspension  and 
removal!  protects  the  rights  of  a  man  to  be 
believeC  Innocent  until  he  Is  proven  guilty, 
but  still  protects  the  rights  of  depositors 
and  th»  public. 


Witll  best  wishes, 
:  i'althXuUy  yours. 


Paul  H.  Docolas. 


Mr.] PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  also  like  to  add  that  the  original 
cospoisor  of  the  bill  with  Senator 
RoBER  rsoN  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  "I Mr.  Bennett].  Mr.  Bennett's 
strong}  support  of  the  bill  and  his  em- 
phasisj  on  pressing  to  give  the  regulatory 
?s  the  kind  of  authority  they  need, 
is  to  me,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
le  fact  that  we  were  able  to  get 
ion  the  bill  which  seems  to  be  rea- 
satisfactory  to  most  of  those 
led.  In  my  judgment,  it  repre- 
fegislation  at  its  best,  because  it 
Dromise  legislation  that  neverthe- 
aes  the  job.  It  also  takes  'into 
^t  the  rights  of  those  who  would 
iilated. 

\  President,  the  Washington  Star 
an  article  yesterday — Sunday — 
by  LsBe  Denniston,  which  accurately 
depicted  the  urgent  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, f.  earnestly  hope  the  House  will  be 
able  t*  act  promptly  on  this  bill.  It  is 
late  in  the  session:  and  if  the  Nation's 
depositors  are  to  have  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion fhey  need,  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  this  year  is  essential.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
yesterday's  Star  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  thidj  point. 

Thei^  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bill    Is    StJPPORTED    To    Regulate    Shakt 

Thrift  Firms 
(By   Lyle   Denniston,    Star   busineos   writer) 

Government  credit  regulators,  already 
made  edgy  by  the  tightening  money  squeeze, 
are  quietly  fretting  about  another  problem 
on  their  hands. 

Their  less  publicized  anxiety  Involves 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  that 
are  in  deep  financial  trouble,  or  are  on  their 
way  toward  that,  because  of  mlsnaanagement 
or  dishonesty. 

To  deal  with  the  trouble,  federal  super- 
visors 6f  thrift  Institutions  are  trying  to  get 
a  new  assignment  of  authority  from  Con- 
gress. But  the  time  for  getting  Congress  to 
act  is  Jrowing  short. 

Even  so,  the  regulators  can't  make  an  all- 
out  public  effort  to  push  Congress  into  act- 
ing, for  fear  that  they  might  do  the  very 
thing  they  want  to  prevent — that  is.  cause 
the  public  to  worry  about  the  safety  of 
money  in  savings  accounts. 

Indeed,  publicity  already  given  to  the 
pending  legislation  has  caused  some  execu- 
tives of  thrift  Institutions  to  worry  that 
the  public's  confidence  was  being  shaken. 

If  ttie  saving  public  Is  made  even  slightly 
panicky,  funds  might  be  drawn  out  of  ac- 
counts In  t>anks  and  savings  and  loan  firms — 
thus  adding  to  the  regulators'  other  big 
source  of  current  woe,  tight  money. 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  urgency,  federal  reg- 
ulators Insisted  last  week,  that  they  get  new 
legal  tools  to  deal  with  financially  u'.isound 
practices  In  banks  and    savings  institutions. 

Only  a  small  segment  of  the  thrift  Industry 
is  affected  by  such  practices,  regulators  con- 
cede.    Still,   the  Institutions   Involved   hold 


63  bUiion  or  more  In  savings.  Those  have 
been  put  in  jeopardy  becatue  "fast-buck" 
operators,  and  In  some  cases  criminal  ele- 
ments, have  taken  over  a  number  of  UksUtu- 
tlons. 

The  situation  Is  no  better  now  than  It  was 
last  spring,  when  Congress  first  began  con- 
sidering the  proposed  legislation,  regulators 
reported.  Even  though  some  problem  cases 
of  last  April  have  been  cleared  up,  there 
have  been  new  ones  to  take  their  places,  one 
agency  indicated. 

"It  has  just  been  hell  lately,"  a  top  regu- 
lator said  bluntly.  He  added  that  "things 
down  the  road"  did  not  look  good,  either, 
suggesting  that  more  problem  cases  were 
fure  to  come  up. 

Basically,  that  one  regulator's  problem  Is 
the  same  one  that  faces  all  federal  financial 
supervisors — their  current  power  la  too  limit- 
ed in  scope  to  permit  them  to  act  effectively 
against  problem  institutions. 

On  the  one  hand,  all  four  of  the  govern- 
ment's major  financial  regulatory  bo<Uea 
have  power  to  put  banks  or  savings  and  loans 
out  of  business  altogether,  or  at  lefMt  to 
deprive  them  of  any  federal  Insurance  for; 
their  accounts. 

Those  "remedies"  are  so  drastic  that  they 
can  be  vised  only  sparingly,  federal  aides 
Insist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  minimum  powers  of  correction  that 
are  either  Ineffective  no  matter  when  used, 
or  are  so  cumbersome  to  tise  that  they  sn 
of  doubtful  value. 

The  existence  of  authority  only  at  these 
two  extremes  led  the  regulators,  backed  by 
President  Johnson,  to  ask  Congress  for  "In- 
termediate powers" — something  between  do- 
ing too  little  and  going  too  far. 

Under  the  pending  blU,  "in  between"  au- 
thority would  be  given  to  the  three  bank 
regulatory  agencies — the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ctirrency.  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. — and  to 
the  one  savlngs-and-loan  regulator — ^the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  agencies  could  Issue  "cease-and- 
desist"  orders,  forcing  troubled  Institutions 
to  stop  particular  "unsafe  and  unsound" 
practices.  If  that  were  not  enough,  they 
could  act  to  suspend  or  remove  individual 
officers  of  the  firm.  If  the  officers  had  en- 
gaged In  acts  of  "pm^onal  dishonesty"  that 
exp^osed  the  firm  to  "substantial  financial 
loss  ■'  ' 

A  bin  In  that  form  comes  up  for  final 
Senate  action  tomorrow.  Regulators  had 
feared  earlier  that  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee might  knock  out  the  section  that  au- 
thorized removal  of  officers.  But  that  pro- 
vision stayed  in  the  bill  after  being  rewrit- 
ten to  limit  Its  use  by  the  regulators. 

Federal  officials  had  Insisted  that  they 
would  make  "relatively  rare"  use  of  the 
power  to  kick  out  officers.  The  Senate 
chaiiges  "wUl  make  that  relatively  more 
rare."  one  aide  commented. 

One  Senate  staff  man  suggested  that  the 
officer-removal  section  "has  been  cut  down 
60  much  it  may  not  be  very  effective."  But 
the  regulators  said  they  would  rather  have 
that  than  nothing  at  all. 

The  "cease-and-desist"  orders  wlU  be  tised 
rather  frequently,  regulators  hinted.  In  order 
to  keep  problem  cases  from  developing  or 
getting  worse.  StiU,  those  orders  will  be 
"pinpointed"  to  si>eclfic  practices,  and  thtis 
won't  go  as  far  as  removal  of  an  officer  would 
go  In  "reforming"  a  troubled  institution. 

Although  prompt  passage  by  the  Senate 
seemed  certain  to  regulators,  they  still  were 
far  from  sure  that  the  bill  wotild  get  all  the 
way  through  Congress  this  year.  If  it  doesn't, 
18  months  to  two  years  may  pass  before  It 
could  come  close  to  passing  again,  regulators 
believe. 

Doubts  about  quick  passage  by  the  House 
have   been   reinforced   by   staff   aides   there. 
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Althouch  the  bill  faces  little  outright  oppod- 
tlon.  the  House  Banking  Committee  probably 
-will  not  get  to  the  legtslation  linine<Uatel7,  It 
vas  suggested. 

Higher  priority  has  been  assigned  In  that 
panel  to  a  bill  that  wotUd  help  with  the 
tight  money  situation,  by  limiting  banks' 
freedom  to  i>ay  higher  interest  rates  In  order 
to  draw  funds  away  from  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Thus,  one  staff  assistant  said.  It  may  be 
mid-September  before  the  House  committee 
gets  to  the  new  supervlBory  controls  measure. 
Congress  hopes  to  adjourn  by  Oct.  1  or,  at 
the  latest.  Oct.  16. 

let's    be    CSaTAIN    OTTS    SAVtNGS    ARC    FKOTXCTXD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  a  deep  seiue  of  urfirency.  heightened 
by  a  recent  unhappy  event  In  my  own 
State  of  Idaho,  that  I  now  rise  in  sup- 
port of  8.  3158,  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tory and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  over  insured  banlEs  and  Insured 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Three  and  a  half  decades  after  the 
financial  disaster  that  plunged  this  Na- 
tion into  the  worst  depression  in  Its  his- 
tory, the  memory  of  those  hungry  days 
is  occasionally  revived  by  reoccurring 
bank  failures. 

It  was  out  of  the  desperation  of  the 
great  depression,  which  closed  the  doors 
of  so  many  banks,  that  Federal  safe- 
guards, including  Federal  depositor  In- 
surance, were  bom.  And  it  is  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  extend  these  safe- 
guards that  we  consider  today. 

While  time  is  credited  with  healing 
many  wounds,  it  also  has  the  effect  of 
erasing  bitter  memories.  Unfortu- 
nately, people  tend  to  forget  the  misery 
created  by  the  bank  failures  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  They  need  to  be  reminded 
that  Federal  depositor  Insurance,  which 
NElsts  to  protect  them  against  such  losses. 
is  available  to  banlcs  and  savings  and 
loan  institutions  which  comply  with  the 
sound  financial  and  managerial  stand- 
ards established  by  the  FederaJ  Govern- 
ment. 

Such  has  been  the  tragic  case  in  Idaho, 
where  20,000  depositors  have  seen  their 
savings  threatened  by  the  collapse  of  a 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  Insti- 
tution, which  has  no  Federal  insurance 
protection. 

There  is  nothing,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  In  the  Senate  can  do  to  alleviate  the 
financial  distress  of  these  fine  people, 
many  of  whom  had  their  life  savings  on 
deposit  In  this  company.  Efforts  are 
now  bdng  made  at  a  State  and  local  level 
to  salvage  some  part  of  the  loss. 

But  we  can  do  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  existing  Federal  coverage  of 
the  banking  and  savings  institutions  that 
do  qualify  for  Federal  depositor  Insur- 
ance. By  so  doing,  we  will  again  focus 
the  attention  of  thrifty  Americans  on  the 
advisability  of  protecting  their  savings 
by  doing  business  with  banking  establish- 
ments that  qualify  under  the  Federal  In- 
surance program. 

I  am  happy  to  support  S.  3158,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  for  the  able  floor  man- 
agement he  has  given  to  this  Important 
legislation. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  senator  from 


Wisconsin  [Mr.  PtoxJCtRE],  who  has 
worked  diligently  on  this  measure.  I 
appreciate  his  acknowledgement  of  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  who,  as-  Senators  know,  is 
hospitalized  and  Is  unable  to  be  here  to- 
day. I  know  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
bill,  and  I  know  that  he  had  a  major 
hand  in  its  formulation. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  the  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  3158)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  laglslative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

ThrlPRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  ajinounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conf  er>ence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S. 
602)  to  amend  the"  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1951 

Tlie  message  also  annoiinced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  Eunendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  15941) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Sixes,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
George  W.  Andrews,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  Mr.  Lair»,  Mr.  Minshall.  and 
Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT  TO  INCLUDE 
CERTAIN  PERIODS  OF  REEMPLOY- 
MENT OF  ANNtnTANTS  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  OOMPUTING  ANNU- 
ITIES OF  THEIR 
SPOUSES 


SURVIVING 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1446  rs.  ®9) . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Assistant  UscisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  699)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  in- 
clusion of  certain  periods  of  reemploy- 
ment of  annuitants  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  annuities  of  their  surviving 
q^ouses. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  o{ 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
ajnendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  section  13(b)  of  the  CItU  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  strtking  out  the  third  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUc/wlng:  "in 
the  case  of  any  annuitant  who  upon  termi- 
nation of  employment  Is  married  to  a  wUe 
or  husband  potentially  entitled  to  annuity 
as  surviving  spouse  by  virtue  of  the  an- 
nuitant's retirement,  the  benefit  described 
In  the  proviso  shall  be  reduced  by  10  pe 
centum  and  such  wife  or  husband  shall 
be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to  55  pe*  centum 
of  such  benefit  conunenclng  and  termlnaUng 
at  the  same  times  as  the  survivor  annuity 
payable  by  virtue  of  the  annuitant's  retire- 
ment, unless  at  time  of  claiming  the  benefit 
under  the  proviso  the  annuitant  notlflei 
the  Commission  In  writing  that  he  oi  she 
does  not  desire  the  wUe  or  husband  to  re- 
ceive such  annuity." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  reemployed 
annuitants  whose  periods  of  reemployment 
expire  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sic.  3.  The  provisions  under  the  heading 
"Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund"  In  title  I  of  the  Independent  Officei 
Appropriation  Act.  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844) .  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port fNo.  1481),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoed, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Cl»ll 
Service,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 
699)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  80  as  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  certain 
periods  of  reemployment  of  annuitants  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  annuities  of  their 
surviving  spvouses,  having  considered  the 
same,  repwrts  favorably  thereon  with  an 
amendment  and  recommends  that  the  bin 
as  amended  do  pass. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  haa  struck  out  all  lan- 
guage after  the  enacting  clause  ami  insened 
a  new  text.  The  ptUT)oee  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  provide  for  a  survivor  annuity 
based  on  a  retiree's  eupplemental  annuity 
earned  by  reemployment  service. 

Under  preeent  law.  If  a  retired  employee 
la  reemployed  under  conditions  which  do 
not  terminate  hla  title  to  annuity,  his  sal- 
ary Is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  annuity, 
he  l8  conaldered  subject  to  the  Qvll  ServUx 
Stlrement  Act  during  the  period  of  reem- 
plovment,  but  he  does  not  have  deducUonf 
withheld  from  his  salary  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. If  hlB  reemployment  serTlM 
amounts  to  at  least  1  year,  he  is  eliglbl* 
upon  final  separation  to  a  supplemental 
aimulty  based  on  the  salary  and  service  dur- 
ing the  period  of  reemployment.  If  his  re- 
employment service  amounts  to  6  years,  ai 
may  elect  to  make  a  depoelt  to  the  retire- 


ment fund  for  the  period  of  service  and 
receive  a  completely  new  comirutatlon  of 
retirement  benefits  for  aU  of  bis  aervlce, 
based  on  the  law  In  effect  at  the  time  of  hU 
llnal  separation.  In  effect  hla  first  retire- 
ment is  Ignored. 

The  supplemental  annuity  la  a  single  life 
annuity  and  doee  not  Increase  any  annuity 
beneSt  payable  to  the  annuitant's  spouse 
based  on  the  regtUar  annuity. 

As  referred,  S.  699  would  have  ( 1 )  per- 
mitted a  reemployed  annuitant  who  had 
elected  a  survivor  anntilty  at  the  time  of  nls 
retirement  to  make  a  deposit  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  equal  to  the  amount  which 
ordinarily  would  have  been  withheld  from 
his  reemployment  salary;  (2)  combined  the 
repular  annuity  and  the  supplemental  an- 
nuity for  the  ptuTioses  of  computing  the 
reduction  In  annuity  and  the  siu-vlvor  an- 
nuity: and  (3)  reduced  from  5  to  2  years 
the  period  of  reemployment  necessary  lor 
a  new  computation. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  value  of 
service  rendered  by  reemployed  annuitants. 
In  many  cases,  they  are  employees  whoee 
agency  requests  their  continued  service  after 
reaching  optional  or  mandatory  retirement 
age.  The  supplemental  annuity  was 
created  by  Congress  to  reward  such  em- 
ployees for  their  service  after  retirement. 
Service  for  a  brief  i)erlod.  however,  should 
not  entitle  a  reemployed  annuitant  to  a 
completely  new  determination  of  his  rights 
under  the  act  unless  the  length  of  service 
indicates  more  than  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent reemployment.  The  committee  belluves 
that  the  5-year  requirement  for  a  redeter- 
mination of  annuity  rights  should  remain  In 
the  law. 

To  provide  a  survivor  armulty  based  on 
the  supplemental  annuity  is  Inherently  fair; 
bowpver.  and  S.  999  has  been  amended  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

As  amended,  the  bill  will  permit  the  re- 
employed annuitant  to  elect  a  svuvlvor  an- 
nuity based  on  the  supplemental  annuity 
if  he  originally  elected  a  survivor  annuity 
and  if  his  supplemental  annuity  Is  reduced 
by  10  percent  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  sur- 
vivor annuity,  "fhe  10-percent  reduction  Is 
based  on  the  regular  reduction  in  annuity 
for  any  amount  exceeding  $3,600. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  this  bill  shall  have  no  effect  upon 
the  annxilty  rights  of  any  reemployed  an- 
nuitant whoee  reemployment  service  was 
terminated  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thi.s  legislation. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  costs  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  civU  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund.  It  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  accurately  the  cost  of  this  bill. 
The  very  small  number  of  reemployed  annul- 
taot.';  In  the  Federal  service  indicates  that 
the  cost  will  be  mlnlscule  in  comparison 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  retirement  program. 


A  WASTED  STOCKPILE  AND  A 
NATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President. 
throughout  my  years  in  the  Congress.  I 
nave  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  ways 
m  which  Government  surplus  property 
has  been  used  by  schools  and  hospitals  in 
ail  parts  of  our  Nation.  The  donable 
surplus  property  program,  which  dis- 
tnbutes  surplus  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty to  public  health,  education,  and  civil 
fleiense  institutions,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  From  1946  to  June  1963, 
for  example,  this  program  made  54.4  bU- 
Uon  worth  of  property  available  to  de- 
serving InstituUons. 


In  the  last  session  of  this  Congress.  I 
introduced  legislation  which  would 
broaden  the  donable  property  program 
by  including  within  it  surplus  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  national  stockpile.  I  have 
been  extremely  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sponse of  doctors  and  educators,  who 
have  assured  me  that  such  a  step  would 
be  a  great  boost  to  research  in  less 
wealthy  schools,  universities,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  wasted  Gov- 
ernment stockpile  which,  if  put  to  use. 
could  be  relieving  suffering  and  saving 
lives.  I  refer  to  the  medical  supplies 
which  are  kept  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  part  of  our  civil  defense  stock- 
pile. These  vital  supplies  include  medi- 
cines, bandages,  and  hospital  equipment. 

Health  organizations  could  put  the  civil 
defense  packages  to  immediate  use.  but 
they  never  get  the  chance.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Public  Health  Senlce  cannot 
allow  the  removal  of  the.se  items  until 
their  storage  life  has  expired  and  they 
must  be  destroyed.  Last  year,  this  re- 
striction caused  $19  million  of  medical 
supplies  to  be  wasted.  Rather  than  being 
used  jlist  before  their  time  of  value  had 
disappeared,  the  supplies  were  allowed  to 
waste  on  the  shelves. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  situation,  Sen- 
ator I*RoxMiRE,  Senator  Douglas  and 
myself  have  introduced  legislation  iS. 
3328'  to  remove  this  unfortunate  restric- 
tion. We  propose  that  the  medical  sup- 
plies be  taken  out  of  storage  before  their 
life  ext)ires  and  be  used  by  Ooveniment 
agencljes,  sold  as  surplus,  or  donated  to 
public  {and  private  nonprofit  health  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  12.  1966.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
wrote  Bn  excellent  analysis  of  the  medi- 
cal stockpile  problem  and  suggested  a 
number  of  valuable  uses  for  the  stock- 
piled material.  The  article  Is  entitled 
"A  Wasted  Stockpile."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oridered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollbws  : 

I    [Prom  the  New  York  Times  I 
A  Washed  Stockpile    DRfo  St-ppLiEs  in  Civn. 

DefhItse  Depots  Are  Deterioeatinc  WrrH- 

ot-T  ^EiNG  Used 

!     (By  Howard  A  Rusk.  M.D.) 

Lastk-ear  the  tJnited  States  Public  Health 
Servlca  destroyed  $19-miIllon  worth  of  med- 
ical sipUes — supplies  that  could  have  re- 
lieved puman  suffering  and  misery  had  they 
been  uked  before  their  useful  life  expired  on 
some  s|orage  shelf. 

Tlieft  needed  supplies  are  stored  in  more 
than  1000  locations  around  the  nation  as 
part  oJour  civil  defense  stockpile.  Most  of 
them  M-e  part  of  the  so-called  "packaged  dis- 
aster :  kospltals."  These  packages  contain 
Eupplif  B.  equipment  and  tents  that  could  be 
turned  Into  200-bed  hospitals.  They  are  not 
available  for  ciurent  use  but  are  kept  In 
rectdln*  ss  in  case  of  disaster. 

In  tl  lese  packaged  hospitals  and  in  other 
types  >f  storage  are  medicines.  Including 
antlbic  tics;  rubber  gloves;  adhesive  tape; 
banda(  es.  and  medical  equipment  of  all 
kinds—  In  short  everything  that  Is  needed  In 
a  bOB^  Ital  of  that  alze  on  an  emergency 
basis.     It  Is  all  slowly  deteriorating. 


The  problem  is  that  these  supplies  were 
bought  and  stored  as  a  precaution  agahist 
some  future  disaster.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  the  PubUc  Health  Service  can  aUow 
their  removal  untU  their  storage  life  has  ex- 
pired and  they  must  be  destroyed. 

LEGISLATION    IS    OTFIXB) 

Three  Democratic  Senators — Whxiam 
Proxmuie  of  Wisconsin.  Patu.  H.  Douglas  of 
lUiuols  and  Ljee  Metcalf  of  Montana — have 
proposed  legislation  to  remove  this  restric- 
tion They  propose  that  these  vitally  needed 
materials  be  taken  out  of  storage  before  their 
life  expires  and  be  tised  by  other  agencies, 
sold  as  surplus,  or  donated  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  health  organisations. 

As  of  last  June  30,  the  value  of  our  civilian 
defense  stockpile  was  reported  to  be  about 
$201 -million.  In  addition,  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  lis  own  medical  supply  system 
for  Its  hospitals  and  clinics  valued  at  that 
date  at  $686,000.  The  Defense  Depcutment 
had  an  Inventory  of  $l64.6-mlUlon.  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  an  Inventory  of 
about  $10  3  million. 

Studies  by  the  Controller  General  have 
shown  that  the  rotation  of  stocks  among  the 
varlotis  medical  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  reduce  some  stockpile 
losses  because  of  deterioration. 

ORVGS    ARE    DI8TKIBUTED 

Mr.  Proxmire  reports  that  an  mteragency 
committee  Is  now  working  on  this  rotation, 
and  that  In  the  last  six  months  about  $4- 
milUon  worth  of  supplies  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  various  Government 
agencies. 

This  is  commendable  but  It  still  does  not 
solve  the  problem  that  we  are,  with  one  hand, 
destroying  drugs  and  medical  supplies  while, 
with  the  other  hand,  we  are  trying  to  aid 
persons  who  have  no  funds  to  buy  such  drugs 
and  medical  supplies. 

Antibiotics,  for  example,  have  a  stated 
storage  life  of  five  years.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  retain  "out- 
dated" antibiotics  In  the  civil  defense  medi- 
cal depots  as  long  as  periodic  tests  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Indicate  no 
significant  loss  of  potency  or  evidence  of 
deterioration. 

However.  In  May  of  1965  the  Public  Health 
Service  destroyed  six  types  of  medical  Items 
stored  in  depots  that  had  deteriorated  and 
were  unfit  for  human  use.  The  value  of 
these  items  was  nearly  $4-mUllon. 

OVEKSEAS    PROGRAMS    IN     NEED 

Probably  the  greatest  utllliatlon  of  such 
supplies  could  be  made  In  our  overseas  medi- 
cal programs,  operated  by  voluntary  agencies 
In  conjunction  with  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

The  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  have  long  followed  the  policy 
of  anticipating  expiration  dates  of  drugs 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  contribute  them  to 
voluntary  agencies  for  utilization  before 
deterioration. 

Drxig  manufacturers  also  frequently  donate 
perfectly  good  drugs  because  of  changes  they 
have  made  in  packaging.  Still  others  make 
it  a  practice  to  olTer  certshn  voluntary  agen- 
cies with  overseas  medical  aid  programs  the 
complete  choice  of  all  items  In  their  cata- 
logues up  to  a  certain  dollar  maximum. 

Recently  the  American -Korean  Founda- 
tion received  an  urgent  request  for  poliomy- 
elitis vaccine  from  the  l^nlster  of  Health  In 
South  Korea.  There  has  already  been  suffl- 
cient  vaccination  against  polio  there,  so  that 
with  an  all-out  campaign  of  Immunization 
polio  can  be  eliminated. 

Much  of  the  vaccine  used  to  date  has  been 
contributed  by  American  companies  such  as 
Pitman -Moore  of  Indianapolis,  which  has 
contributed  drugs  valued  at  more  than 
$500,000  to  the  American-Korean  Fovmda- 
tlon  In  the  last  three  years.     But.  as  is  so 
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frequently  the  case  In  deyeloping  oountrlea. 
only  limited  funds  were  available  for  the 
ptirchase  of  vaccine. 

The  American-Korean  Foundation  Im- 
mediately made  contact  with  Mr.  Eugene  N. 
Beealey.  presfhent  of  Ell  Lilly  and  Company 
of  iDdlanapoha,  one  of  the  large  manu- 
facturers of  poUo  vaccine,  and  told  of  Its 
need.  Within  three  days  It  had  a  reply. 
The  company  said  It  would  provide  2  million 
cubic  centimeters  of  vaccine,  enough  to  In- 
-oeulate  from  700,000  to  900,000  children. 
The  company  said  it  did  not  have  this 
amount  of  vaccine  on  hand  but  would 
manufacture  It  especially  for  this  project. 

TWXNTT-THaxX-MILLION  WOKTH  CIVXN 

There  are  many  similar  stories  that  can  be 
told  of  the  generosity  of  all  the  other  great 
American  pharmaceutical  manufacturers. 
The  Pharmaceutical  ItCanufacturers  Associa- 
tion reports  that  the  United  States  prescrip- 
tloa  drug  Industry  contributed  to  voluntary 
agencies  products  valued  at  $23,481,000  in 
1B63. 

The  American  overseas  voluntary  agencies 
that  are  receiving  these  contributions  Is  long 
and  varied — Medico,  the  SS.  Hope,  the  In- 
tamatlonal  Rescue  Committee,  the  American 
Bureau  of  Medical  Aid  to  China,  and  many, 
many  more.  Most  dramatic  of  these  efforts 
was  the  magnillcent  role  of  the  drug  indus- 
try in  the  ransom  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  pris- 
oners from  Cuba. 

In  these  days  when  the  pharmaceutical 
man\ifact\irers  are  under  criticism,  this  Is 
one  part  of  their  st<»7  that  should  be  told 
more  frequently. 

In  introducing  his  proposed  legislation, 
Mr.  Prozmirx  said : 

"In  this  day  and  time,  when  we  are  mak- 
ing so  great  an  tSari  to  improve  the  medical 
care  our  people  receive,  it  seems  criminal  to 
me  that  $19-mllllon  worth  of  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  have  had  to  be  destroyed 
In  the  last  year  when  they  should  have  been 
used  to  heal  the  sick." 

This  writer  believes  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  share  the  Senator's  view. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT — 
30 -YEAR  LEASE  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmons  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1364  (H.R.  14548) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  14548)  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into 
leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  portion  of  section  2103(a), 
tltl*  S9.  United  States  Code,  which  precedes 
paragraph.  (2)  thereof  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
determines,  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  that  the 
n— ds  of  the  Post  Office  Department  cannot 
ba  met  by  the  leasing  of  a  multltenant 
traUdlng  by  the  Administrator,  the  Postmas- 
ter Oeneral,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  section  2102  of  this 
title,  may— 


"(1)  negotiate  and  enter  Into  lease  agree- 
ments which  do  not  bind  the  Government 
for  periods  exceeding  thirty  years,  on  such 
'  terms  as  the  Postmaster  General  deems  to  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  erection  by  the  leBsor  of  special  purpose 
post  office  buildings  on  lands  sold,  leased,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Postmaster 
General  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by,  the 
lessor;". 

(b)  Section  2103,  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection.s: 

"(d)  As  used  In  tljls  section  and  section 
2102  of  title  39,  Uiited  States  Code,  the 
term  'special  purpose  poet  office  building" 
means  a  building  wUlcb  has  the  following 
characteristics : 

"(1)  It  Is  situated  In  a  particular  geo- 
graphical location  to  make  it  convenient  for 
processing  mall; 

"(2)  It  la  designed  In  a  particular  con- 
flg\iratlon  to  make  It  convenient  for  process- 
ing mall; 

"(3)  At  least  90  per  centum  of  the  net 
Interior  floor  space  of  the  building  Is  devoted 
to  mall  processing  activities  and  related 
vehicle  service  (but  excluding  building  serv- 
ices) and  the  remainder  of  such  floor  space 
is  devoted  to  dlrectily  related  supporting 
activities  such  as  administrative  and  ac- 
counting offices,  maintenance  areas,  and 
employees'   welfare   facilities;    and 

"(4)  It  Is  not  readily  usable  or  convertible 
to  use  as  a  general-purpose  office  building. 

"(e)  The  Postmaster  General  may  not,  In 
any  fiscal  year,  enter  Into  lease  agreements 
under  this  section  (1)  for  the  acquisition  of 
special  purpose  post  office  buildings  having 
an  aggregate  net  interior  floor  space  exceed- 
ing 6,000,000  square  feet,  or  (2)  requiring 
annual  payments  by  the  United  States  In  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $15,000,000. 

"(f)  No  lease  agreement  may  be  entered 
Into  under  this  sectlo*  or  section  2102  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  for  a  special  purpose 
post  office  building  having  gross  floor  space 
exceeding  10,000  square  feet — 

"(1)  until  sixty  deys  after  the  date  of 
transmittal  by  the  Pcjstmaster  General  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Workis  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  a  rep>ort 
which  shall  Include  a  full  and  complete 
statement  concerning  the  need  for  such 
agreement  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof;  or 

"(2)  after  the  expiration  of  Ave  consecu- 
tive years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection." 

(c)  The  text  of  sectton  2109.  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Agreements  may  not  be  entered  Into 
under  sections  2104  and  2105  of  this  title 
after  July  22,  1964." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  day,  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  if  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  always,  I  am 
delighted  to  attem|>t  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er.   In  looking  over  our  legislation  ac- 


complishments to  date  and  what  remaliu 
to  be  done,  one  distinct  reality  appears 
and  reappears;  namely,  that  time  Is  not 
endless.  The  leadership  is  confronted 
with  this  sad  reality  almost  daily  as  it 
evaluates  the  progress  made  to  date  and 
what  remains  to  be  done  before  a  sine 
die  adjournment  can  be  accomplished. 
The  most  significant  measures  that  re- 
main are  in  the  appropriations  field; 
these  of  course  must  be  completed  prior 
to  any  adjournment.  There  remain  six 
appropriation  bills  to  be  considered;  five 
of  these  six  have  not  yet  passed  the 
House.  The  one  appropriation  measure 
outstanding  in  the  Senate  committee  is 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation.  The 
hearings  on  this  measure  have  been  com- 
pleted for  several  weeks  but  due  to  an  un- 
fortunate accident  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor-HEW  subcommittee  and  to 
the  press  of  business  in  his  legislative 
committee,  action  has  been  delayed  on 
this  measure.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced  legislators  in  this  body;  he 
is,  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  policy  conunittee, 
the  principal  organ  of  majority  leader- 
ship in  this  body.  Thus,  he  is  fully  aware 
and  sympathetic  to  the  problem  that 
confronts  the  leadership. 

I  know  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hill]  wiU.  as  he  has  In 
the  past,  make  great  personal  sacrifice,  In 
this  case  physical  hardship,  to  assist  us 
in  getting  early  floor  consideration  of  the 
measures  pending  before  his  c.immittees. 
His  cooperation  and  that  of  the  entire 
Senate  will  allow  an  adjournment  date 
by  mid-October.  I  might  add  that  all 
appropriation  bills  will  be  given  priority 
in  scheduling  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
hope  the  Senate  floor  action  can  be  com- 
pleted on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill  prior  to  Labor  Day.  I  would  also  llJce 
to  see  the  conferees  on  the  Agriculture 
and  Defense  appropriations  work  out 
their  differences  so  these  repoi1;s  also  can 
be  adopted  prior  to  Labor  Day. 

With  respect  to  the  other  remaining 
appropriation  bills,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  expedite  action  thereon  and 
that  the  Senate  committee  will  report 
them  as  soon  as  possible  after  proper 
hearings  and  consideration. 

It  is  still  the  leadership's  hope  that  be- 
fore the  Labor  Day  holiday  the  Senate 
will  dispose  of  the  Peace  Corps  author- 
ization, the  minimum  wage,  the  Oregon 
dunes,  the  food  for  freedom,  and  hope- 
fully the  elementary  and  secondar>-  edu- 
cation bills.  The  latter  two  bills  we  cer- 
tainly hope  will  be  reported  from  the  ap- 
propriate committees  within  the  next 
week. 

Then,  of  course,  the  Senate  has  been 
informed  today  that  on  Tuesday  next. 
the  UNTCEF  resolution  will  be  called  up 
and  that  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er has  served  notice  that  he  Intends  to 
offer  his  so-called  prayer  amendment 
thereto. 

As  I  aruiounced  to  the  Senate  last  weA. 
the  leadership  is  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
can  adjourn  sine  die  by  the  middle  of 
October.  The  fall  elections  will  make 
their  demands  on  Congress'  time.    How- 


ever, our  work  must  also  be  completed  or 

this  session,  unlike  time,  will  be  endless. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  majority 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION       BY       BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA..  JAYCEES  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  I  strongly  support  our  admin- 
istration's position  concerning  the  war  in 
In  Vietnam.  I  have  advocated  bombing 
the  sources  of  military  supply  and  I  have 
said  many  times  that  these  bombings 
would  materially  strengthen  our  position 
In  Vietnam  and  shorten  the  war  there. 

I  have  traveled  frequently  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  in  recent  weeks,  and  I  can  re- 
port that  the  people  of  Alabama,  almost 
to  man,  share  these  views. 

In  fact.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  read  to  my  colleagues  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Birmingham  Junior  Chamber 
of  Co|£imerce  supporting  oiir  stand  in 
Vietnam : 

Resolution 

Wherea-s,  In  the  past  few  days  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  United  States  war 
effort  In  Viet  Nam  has  Increased  In  Intensity 
by  the  bombing  of  oil  reserves  near  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi;  and 

Whereas,  these  events  have  caused  bitter 
attacks  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  m.^Jor  world  leaders,  and  sadly  by 
a  very  few  Unit-ed  States  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  extension  of  our  war  effort 
ha«  shown  to  the  world  both  the  flrm  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
freedom  of  jieople  to  choose  their  own  des- 
uny  and  our  desire  and  our  complete  abil- 
ity to  confront  Communist  aggression;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  United  States  policy 
of  combat  aggressiveness  is  speeding  the 
ultimate  victory  for  freedom  in  Viet  Nam; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Jaycees : 

lit  That  this  organization  goes  on  record 
as  supporting  this  decision  of  the  President 
of  the  tJnited  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson; 

(2)  That  this  organization  urges  other  or- 
ganizations and  patriotic  citizens  to  endorse 
and  support  our  coimtry's  Viet  Nam  policy; 

(3)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Secretary 
or  State  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  J.  William 
f*trLBRioHT.  to  each  member  of  the  Congreo- 
Blonal  Delegation  of  Alabama,  and  to  umted 
Sates  Jaycee  President,  Bill  Buttle. 

Done  on  this  19th  day  of  July,  1966. 
Pred    Rentteker    m. 
Pre*ident,  Birmingham  Jaycees. 
Maxwixl  Alston, 
vi^  President,   Birmingham  Jaj/cees. 

Don  L.  Hawkins, 
Chairman.  Governmental  Atfairs  Com- 
mittee. Birmingham  Jaycees. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  most  of  the 
young  men  in  the  Birmingham  Junior 
r  i^  of  Commerce,  and  I  knovF  them 
w  oe  responsible,  intelligent,  and  capa- 
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ble  co4nmunity  leaders.  I  am  proud, 
theref(  re,  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
salute  ,hem  for  their  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  d(dication  to  the  principles  which 
made  c  ur  Nation  great. 

I  su|  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The)  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Willi  call  the  roll. 

The  [legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rol 

Mr.  VOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

H  Jt.  8760.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  Oil  pollution  Act,  1961  (33  U.S.C.  1001- 
1015),  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  15456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teOl- 
pore  announced  that  on  today,  August 
22,  1966,  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R. 
15456)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


POST      OFFICE      DEPARTMENT— 30- 
YEAR  LEASE  AUTHORITY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  14548)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  enter  Into  leases  of  real  property  for 
periods  not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  considering  HM.  14548  as 
amended  and  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  The  bill  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  amendment  for 
H.R.  14B48  as  It  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  striking  all  sifter  the 
enacting  clause  and  substituting  the 
committee  language.  I  shall  briefly 
cover  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  com- 
parison to  those  of  the  original  bill  which 
was  proposed  by  the  admlriistratlon  and 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  18,  1966. 
In  connection  with  the  committee  bill, 
may  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  urge  its 
adoption  as  presented. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
continue  l>eyond  the  current  expiration 
date  of  December  31.  1966.  the  authority 
under  $9  United  States  Code  2103  for 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into 
lease  agreements  for  special -purpose 
post  office  buildings  for  periods  up  to  30 
years  and  the  authority  of  such  section 
for  land  acquisition.  Including  condem- 
nation and  related  land  disposition. 


The  30 -year  lease  construction  pro- 
gram for  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
authorized  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
Property  Act  of  1954,  and  will  expire  on 
December  31,  1966.  This  authority  au- 
thorizes the  Postmaster  Genera]  to  ob- 
tain control  of  a  suitable  site  either  by 
assignable  option,  purchase,  or  con- 
demnation; to  advertise  for  competitive 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  postal 
facility  in  accordance  with  post  office 
specifications  on  the  designated  site; 
assign  the  option  or  sell  the  site  to  the 
successful  bidder  and  lease  back  the  en- 
tire facility  for  a  term  of  years  not  In 
excess  of  30. 

The  continuation  of  this  30-year  leas- 
ing authority  is  vital  to  the  Post  Office 
Department's  space  acquisition  needs 
since  it  is  the  most  economical  method 
of  leasing  space  where  long-term  occu- 
pancy is  projected  and  gives  the  Depart- 
ment the  flexibility  that  It  needs  in  meet- 
ing its  expanding  space  requirements. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
continue  the  30-year  leasing  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  CJeneral  in  perpetuity. 
However,  the  committee  felt  that  author- 
ity of  this  magnitude  should  be  subject 
to  some  congressional  checks  and  re- 
views. To  accomplish  this,  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  H.R.  14548  in  several 
respects. 

Mr.  President,  before  listing  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  I  wish  to  state  that  it 
well  may  be  that  there  will  be  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  officials  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  House  con- 
ferees, and  the  Senate  conferees  on  this 
bill.  It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  can  work  out  the  differences 
between  the  two  bodies  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment.   I  hope  so. 

The  committee  has  amended  KJR. 
14548  as  follows: 

First.  To  require  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  prior  to  determiniiog 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  needs 
cannot  be  met  in  a  multltenant  building. 

Second.  To  define  a  special -purpose 
post  office  building  and  restrict  the  build- 
ing to  one  in  which  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  net  interior  floorspace  is  devoted 
to  mall  processing  activities  and  related 
vehicle  service. 

Third.  To  set  a  maximum  aggregate 
amount  of  space  which  can  be  leased 
in  any  1  year  under  this  long-term  lease 
construction  authority  of  6  million 
square  feet  or  a  majclmum  aggregate 
annual  rental  of  $15  million. 

Fourth.  To  prohibit  the  Postmaster 
General  from  entering  into  a  lease  for 
any  special  purpose  post  office  building 
ha\ing  a  gross  floor  space  exceeding 
10.000  square  feet  until  60  days  after  he 
transmits  a  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  report  to 
include  a  complete  statement  justifsring 
the  need  for  the  facility  and  giving  the 
proposed  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
lease. 

Fifth.  To  extend  the  30-year  lease 
construction  authority  for  a  period  of 
5  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 
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The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  recognize  the  need  of  con- 
tinuing this  authority  to  enable  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  adequately  handle 
those  unique  situations  which  indicate 
it  would  be  to  the  Gtovemments'  advan- 
tage to  lease  post  ofQce  facilities  rather 
than  construct.  They  further  believe 
that  the  other  authority  granted  by  the 
act  will  Insure  the  continued  availability 
to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  impor- 
tant aspects  of  his  land  acquisition  and 
disposal  authority,  as  well  as  the  vital 
condemnation  authority.  However,  the 
committee  recognized  that  in  the  current 
authority  no  provision  was  made  for 
Congressional  review  of  proposed  proj- 
ects and,  therefore,  has  imposed  a  re- 
quirement that  a  prospectus  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees  where  It  wlU  He  lor 
80  days  for  review  by  the  committees. 
The  intent  of  the  prospectus  is  to  insure 
that  adequate  planning  and  considera- 
tion has  gone  into  the  proposed  project. 
The  committee  also  feels  that  to  be 
consistent  with  its  policy  it  must  limit 
the  life  of  the  authority  to  5  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  so  a  further  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  the  program  can 
be  made  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  such 
an  amendment  was  made  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  is  in  the  pending  bill. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  bill  as  amended 
provides  a  better  basis  of  operation  and 
win  Insure  the  Government  the  best  pos- 
sible results. 

Therefore.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
14548  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  moment  I  shall  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  because  obvious- 
ly this  bill  is  far  too  Important  to  be 
passed  with  only  two  Senators  present. 
There  are  questions  which  should  be 
asked,  and  this  program  should  be  ex- 
amined a  little  more  carefully  before  we 
proceed  to  vote  on  it. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  committee  report  the  Comptroller 
.X3eneral  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  this  program  is  cost- 
ing substantially  more  money  than  it 
would  cost  if  the  Government  Itself  were 
to  construct  these  buildings  in  the  first 
instance. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee.  I  wonder  If 
the  committee  had  at  its  fingertips  all 
of  the  information  which  should  have 
been  available  at  the  time  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  was  reported. 

The  reason  I  raise  that  question  is  that 
when  the  matter  was  considered  earlier 
this  year  I  became  interested,  and  under 
date  of  July  6, 1966. 1  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Postmaster  General: 

J17I.T  6.  13M. 
Bod.  LiAWK^ci  F.  O'Bmxxit, 
The  Postmaster  General, 
Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dkab  Mb.  PorricASTKa  Qenxiui.:  Will 
you  pleaM  furnish  me  with  a  complete  llit 


o*  all  post  office  buildings  costing  over  $250,- 
000  which  have  been  oonstructed  during  the 
past  10  years  under  tSie  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangements. 

With  this  report  I  Would  like  to  have  the 
location,  date  of  constt-uctlon,  the  construc- 
tion costs,  equipment  costs,  and  land  costs, 
along  with  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  re- 
purchase agfreements 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

On  July  26,  1966. 1  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Joseph  P.  Etoherty,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  written  under  date  of 
July  25,   1966: 

Post  Office  DbpaKtment,  Assist- 
ant POSTICASTES  QKKEKAI..  BU- 
REAU OF  FACiLiras, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  25, 1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiliiams:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  6.  requesting 
certain    Information    Klatlve    to    Poet   OflBce 


Buildings  constructed  under  Lease-Purcbaae 
Arrangement  during  the  past   10  years. 

The  Lease-Purchase  Act  which  wa«  en- 
acted on  July  22,  1954,  expired  on  July  22, 
1957.  During  this  period  of  time  fl;;^  poetal 
buildings  were  constructed  under  the  Act  of 
which  only  one,  Denver,  Colorado.  Terminal 
Annex,  exceeded  $250,000  In  construction 
cost. 

with  reference  to  the  equipment  ccwt, 
Denver  was  the  only  building  requiring 
mechanization  and  the  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion of  such  equipment  was  $1,385,670. 

The  Information  concerning  the  Ave  loca- 
tions Is  attached. 

Sincerely,  i 

Joseph  P.  Dohertt, 
Executive  Assistance  to  the  Assistant 
Postmaster  General. 

Along  with  the  letter  the  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  included  an  attach- 
ment which  listed  the  five  offices  referred 
to:  Denver,  Colo.;  Newkirk,  Okla;  St. 
Marys,  Ohio;  West  Memphis.  Ark.;  and 
Point  Pleasant  Bea^h.  N.J.  The  attach- 
ment reads  a,s  follows: 


Location 


Ocnver,  Colo 

.Newkirk,  Okla 

St.  Mary's.  Ohio 

West  .Memphis.  Ark 

Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.J, 


Construc- 
tion 


.234,000 

98,000 

128.000 

131,000 

139,000 


Land 


$787,000 

14,000 

7,000 

7,000 

(') 


Annual 
rental 


$476,097 
6,413 
8,635 
9,514 
12.510 


From- 


January  1960. . 

March  1958 

February  19.58. 
January  19,58. . 
October  1958.. 


To- 


Tfrm 

(j'fars) 


Jnnuary  19SS. 
February  1983. 
January  I9H3. 
January  11182. 
September  IftSo 
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'  Donated. 

The  letter  from  the  Assistant  Post- 
master General  is  not  quite  accurate. 
Notwithstanding  tht  fact  that  the  De- 
partment says  thert  are  only  five  such 
buildings,  I  have  a  list  of  around  40  such 
post  office  buildimgs.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  I  wae  not  given  complete 
information  in  reply  to  a  very  proper 
question. 

After  reviewing  some  of  these  projects, 
however,  I  can  readily  understand  why 
the  Department  waa  reluctant  to  outline 
all  of  the  details.  Some  of  the  rents  paid 
are  outrageous  when  considered  with  the 
purchase  options. 

There  is  one  example  in  particular  in 
which  the  Government  has  a  leasing  ar- 
rangement on  the  building  for  30  years 
and  then  options  f©r  extending  it  over 
70  years.  However,  the  repurchase  op- 
tion which  they  have  on  that  building, 
after  they  have  paifl  rent  on  the  build- 
ing for  70  years,  is  actually  in  excess  of 
what  the  building  cOst  when  it  was  new. 

Certainly  that  kind  of  contract  is  not 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  time  that  we  ask  how  the 
Department  can  justify  an  option  for 
the  Government  to  purchase  a  building 
after  using  it  for  70  years  at  a  purchase 
price  higher  than  the  original  construc- 
tion cost.  SignificEBitly  that  post  office 
was  not  Included  in  the  list  furnished  as 
the  result  of  my  inquiry  last  July.  I 
have  many  other  examples  in  which  the 
options  to  purchase  are  in  excess  of  the 
original  costs.  The  Government  will 
have  paid  rent  many  times  over  the  cost 
and  wUl  still  only  have  an  option  to 
purchase  the  building  at  a  price  far  in 
excess  of  the  original  cost. 

I  shall  list  soma  of  these  buildings 
one  by  one.  This  list  was  compiled  from 
information  furnished  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 


For  the  information  of  the  Senate  the 
list  along  with  details  will  be  placed  in 
the  Record.  However,  we  do  want  more 
than  two  or  three  Senators  present  on 
the  floor  when  a  bill  of  this  Importance 
is  considered.  I  understand  that  the 
bill  will  be  carried  over  until  tomorrow, 
at  which  time  I  will  outline  in  greater 
detail  the  various  contracts  that  have 
been  entered  into  and  let  the  Senate 
decide  for  itself  whether  this  is  a  profit- 
able arrangement  for  the  Government 
to  continue. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
it  is  not  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  th*  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrkseu 

Ellender 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Holland 
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Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McOee 

McGovern 

•Metcalf 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mundt 

Pas  tore 


Pe'.l 

Proxrnire 

Ratidolph 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Rusaell.  SO. 

Russell.  G». 

Snuth 

Sparkman 

Steiuiis 

Talmadge 

Williams,  Del 

Young,  N  Dat. 

ToUng,  Ohio 


Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnt- 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClell.'.n]  are  abs«it  on  offlcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  fMr.  Burdick].  the  Sena- 


tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouglasI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  MisslsslW)!  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
QtviNl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Haktki:],  the  Senator  from  Arisrana  [Mr. 
Hayden),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mond.\le1,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
Bisl,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
,Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Sena^r  from  California  [Mr.  MuR- 
phyJ  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AiLorr]  is  absent  on  offlcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoiONiCK],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pe.\rson],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
(rf  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  presence  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  motion  is  agreed  to;  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

Bible  Pulbrlght  Moss 

3o?g»  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Brewster  Hruska  Saltonstall 

Byrcl,W.Va.       Jackson  Scott 

Cinnon  Javlts  Simp>son 

Case  Kennedy.  Mass.  Symington 

Cooper  Lausche  Tower 

Dodd  Long,  La.  Tydlngs 

Fir.nla  Miller  Yarborough 

Pong  Morton 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nun  Is  pre.sent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
earlier  this  afternoon  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  brought  to  the  Chamber  H.R. 
■'4548  and  as  that  measure  was  before  the 
Senate  for  discussion,  there  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  convic- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Williams!  In  reference 
to  the  pending  legislation. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  acted 
ma  knowledgeable  manner,  based  on  the 
wormation  which  was  avaUable  to  us, 
*at  information  having  come  In  testi- 
mony during  the  hearings  from  a  repre- 
senUtlve  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department. 
as  It  concerns  the  Post  Office  leasing  au- 
thority. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  been  con- 
«med  with  this  subject  matter.     We 


have  attempted  to  reach  some  type  of 
reasonable,  realistic,  and  fair  program- 
ing for  this  type  of  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

However,  In  view  of  the  additional  in- 
formation revealed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  the 
Implementation  of  the  Post  Office  leasing 
authority.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WiLLi.\Ms]  asked  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  look  into  some  of  these  mat- 
ters after  the  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee hearings.  I  also  have  asked  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  provide  additional 
information  on  its  long-term  leasing  pro- 
gram and  believe,  therefore,  that  we  can 
act  on  the  basis  of  that  information 
when  vfe  receive  it.  I  do  not  know  the 
full  import  of  the  information  which  will 
come  to  us.  However,  since  the  com- 
mittee has  asked  for  further  information 
and  that  information  has  not  yet  been 
supplied,  and  since  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  must  never  act  without,  Inso- 
far as  possible,  the  complete  and  full 
story  from  a  department  involved,  we 
should  in  our  committee  have  the  op- 
portunity to  check  further  into  this  pro- 
gram and,  at  a  later  date,  bring  back 
to  the  Senate,  if  it  is  feasible,  legislation 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter. 

I  know  of-  the  intense  interest  of  the 
apnator  from  Delaware  in  this  problem, 
^d  before  I  make  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  pending  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  join  me  in  a  discussion  of 
this  m«tter  in  the  light  of  the  possible 
procedures  we  may  find  feasible  to  deal 
with  the  matter  realistically  and  prop- 
erly at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  think 
this  would  be  the  proper  step  to  take 
in  order  that  the  committee  can  receive 
and  reexamine  the  Information  and 
make  It  available  to  the  Senate  when  it 
considers  this  legislation. 

I  appreciate  the  attitude  and  cooF>era- 
tion  we  are  receiving  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  It  Is  typical  of  his 
fairness. 

I  stated  earlier  that  my  remarlcs  on 
the  pending  bill  should  not  in  any  way 
be  interpreted  as  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  aware  of  the  information 
that  has  thus  far  been  made  available 
to  the  committee,  and  if  I  were  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  acting  with  the 
information  that  was  then  available  I 
probably  would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 

After  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  minority  secretary  checked  with 
my  office  to  see  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
The  reason  the  secretary  checked  my  of- 
fice is  that  I  had  opposed  the  le^-pur- 
chase  program  back  in  1954  on  Wme  basis 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  to  build  its  own  buildings. 

Recognizing  my  previous  position,  the 
secretary  checked  to  see  If  I  had  any  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  and  if  I  wanted  to  be 


present  when  it  was  considered.  I  said 
that  I  had  made  a  survey  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  had  been  administered. 
In  fact,  under  date  of  July  6,  1966 — and 
I  had  the  letter  printed  In  the  Record 
earlier  tliis  afternoon — I  had  written  to 
the  Postmaster  General  and  asked  that 
he  make  available  to  me  a  complete  list 
of  all  post  office  buildings  costing  over 
$250,000  which  had  been  constructed 
during  the  past  10  years  imder  lease- 
purchase  arrangements.  \ 

I  stated  that  I  would  like  to  have  the 
location,  date  of  construction,  construc- 
tion costs,  equipment  costs,  and  land 
costs,  along  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
and  repurchase  agreanents. 

I  received  a  reply  to  that  letter  under 
date  of  July  25,  1966.  signed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Doherty,  executive  assistant  to 
the  Postmaster  General.  In  that  letter 
he  listed  only  five  buildings  that  had  loeen 
constructed  under  this  arrangement. 

On  the  basis  of  that  information  I  gave 
clearance  to  the  pending  bill  because  only 
one  of  the  five  locations  Involved  a  cost  of 
over  $250,000.  I  saw  no  need  to  raise 
any  question  about  the  bill. 

After  I  had  cleared  the  bill  it  was  called 
to  my  attention  that  additional  offices 
had  been  built  aod  that  this  letter  was 
not  an  all-Inclusive  report,  as  it  should 
have  been. 

I  went  to  the  majority  leader  with  that 
information  and  £^ed  if  he  would  re- 
consider the  bill  and  restore  it  to  the 
calendar.  He  obligingly  did  that,  and  I 
appreciate  his  action.  This  was  done  so 
that  we  could  have  time  to  develc«)  and 
examine   the   additional   information. 

I  have  developed  information  which 
shows  that  there  have  been  numerous 
buildings  built  under  this  program. 
There  have  been  over  40  buildings  built 
that  I  know  of.  Many  of  these  buUdings. 
as  I  pointed  out  today,  in  my  own  opinion 
have  not  been  under  terms  that  pro- 
tected the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  cite  one  project  which  involves  a  post 
office  building  constructed  in  San  Jose. 
Calif.  This  building,  based  on  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Comptroller  General,  cost 
$2,720,860.  That  is  broken  down  as 
$2,480,360  for  construction  cost  and 
$240,500  for  land  cost.  That  makes  a 
total  cost  of  $2,720,860. 

The  Government  has  a  contract  to 
lease  this  building  for  a  minimum  of  30 
years  at  an  annual  rent  of  $205,840.  The 
Government  then  has  options,  5  years  at 
a  time,  for  another  40  years.  Conceiva- 
bly, under  these  options  the  Dei>artment 
could  contract  to  use  this  building  for  70 
years. 

They  have  an  option  to  repurchase  this 
building  at  the  end  of  70  years  at  a  cost 
of  $2,800,000,  or  $80,000  more  than  it  cost 
to  construct  the  bidldlng. 

We  had  been  led  to  believe  that  these 
buildings  were  being  leased,  with  the 
Government  paying  annual  rentals,  and 
that  after  we  had  paid  that  rental  we 
would  get  the  buildings  at  its  depreciated 
value  or  at  a  nominal  cost.  However, 
under  this  option  at  the  end  of  70  years 
the  Government  would  only  be  able  to 
purchase  the  building  at  a  price  $80,000 
more  than  the  original  cost. 
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We  all  know  that  a  70-year-old  build- 
ing would  not  be  worth  from  3  to  5  per- 
cent more  than  its  construction  cost. 
This  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  case  being  presented 
or  documented  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  comes  within  the  30 -year  leas- 
ing provision  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment contract? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  was  the  date 
Of  the  construction? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
agreement  to  lease  was  accepted  June 
25,  1964.  The  facilities  were  to  be  com- 
pleted May  26,  1866.  The  term  of  the 
lease  is  30  years.  Accordi^jg  to  the  con- 
tract, at  the  end  of  70  years  the  Govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  a  chance  to  buy 
back  the  l^uilding  for  $2,800,000  or  $80.- 
000  more  than  It  actually  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  report  on  the  San  Jose,  C?alif ., 
building,  outlining  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
the  renewal  options,  and  the  options  to 
purchase  over  the  period  of  70  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
88  follows: 

SAN  JO«B,  CAUr. 

1.  Original  successful  bidder  was  Unlver- 
■al  Equities,  Inc.;  Rlcbard  M.  Cohen,  Presi- 
dent. Contract  assigned  to  Goodrich  San 
Jose  Company,  a  partnership  consisting  of 
Richard  M.  Cohen  and  Marilyn  Ooodman, 
760  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N?w  York 
10017. 

a.  (a)(1)   Resume  of  bids  Is  attached. 

8.  Agreement  to  Lease  accepted  June  25, 
1904.     Facility  to  be  completed  by  May  26, 
1968.    Less*  term  to  be  30  years.    Base  an- 
nual rent  Is  $206,840.00,  as  bid. 
Renewal  options  and   options  to  purchase 

Eight  6-year  renewal  options  at  »306,840. 
•306,840.  $200,000,  $300,000  $106,000,  $106,- 
000,  $186,000  and  $180,000  each,  consecu- 
tively, with  purchase  options  at  the  ends 
oS  80,  35,  40,  46,  60,  66.  60,  65,  and  70  years 
Ux  the  following  respective  amoxmts:  $3,- 
000,000:  $2,976,000:  $2,950,000;  $2,960,000; 
$3,960,000;  $2,900,000;  $2,860,000;  $2,836,000 
and  $2,800,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
^  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
helpful  to  reflect  that  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, this  Is  a  project  which  would 
have  to  have  a  prospectus  that  would 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

_  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  bill  which  the 
committee  reported  Is  much  better  than 
existing  law.  However.  I  believe — and 
I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  agrees  with  me — that  we  should 
have  and  the  committee  should  have  ac- 
cess to  information  as  to  how  the  pro- 
gram has  worked  in  the  past  so  that  we 
can  determine  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  properly  protected. 

I  believe  we  should  have  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why  these  contracts  have  been 
entered  into  as  they  have.  If  It  were 
only  one  case  perhaps  It  could  be  said 


that  it  was  an  oversight  or  an  error,  but 
there  are  others. 

Another  project  is  In  Oklahoma  City. 
This  Is  a  building  constructed  by  the 
Beacon  Construction  Co..  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Robert  Leventhal,  treasurer. 

Under  this  contract  the  Government 
is  obllgBteO"  f or  30  years  at  an  annual 
rent  of  $349,300.  fTnder  this  contract 
the  Government  will  pay  $10,479,000  in 
rent  over  the  first  3©  years.  At  the  end 
of  30  years,  the  Government  has  an  op- 
tion to  buy  at  $5  million  this  building 
which  cost  $4,738,336  to  construct — or, 
about  $262,000  more  than  Its  cost. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  was  the  date 
of  construction? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
agreement  to  lease  this  building  was  ac- 
cepted June  25,  1964.  It  Is  a  new  build- 
ing, just  been  constructed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  exhibit  E,  with  respect  to  the 
Oklahoma  City  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oklahoma  Crrr.  Okla. 

1.  "Original  successflU  bidder  was  Beacon 
Construction  Company.-  of  M;issac.husetts, 
Inc.,  100  Hano  Street,  fcoston.  Massachusetts 
02134;  Robert  Leventiipl.  Treasurer;  Harvey 
L.  Steinberg.  Vice  President:  Norman  Leven- 
thal, President.  Conttact  assigned  to  Nor- 
man B.  Leventhal  and  Robert  Leventhal  pur- 
stiant  to  liquidation  c*  Corporation." 

2.  (a)(1)    Resume  of  bids  attached. 

3.  Agreement  to  Lease  accepted  June  25. 
1964.  Facility  to  be  completed  by  March  17, 
1966.  Lease  term  to  be  30  years.  Base  an- 
nual rent  Is  $349,300.00,  as  bid. 

Renewal  option  and  option  to  purchase 
Eight  5-year  renewal  options  at  following 
respective  annual  rental  rates:  $349,300- 
•330,000;  $330,000;  «29$,000;  $250,000;  $250.- 
000;  $225,000;  and  with  purchase  options  at 
the  ends  of  the  respective  terms  as  follows- 
$6,000,000;  $4,500,000;  $4,600,000;  $4.300  000- 
$3,000,000.  $3,900,000;  $3,900,000;  $3.400  000 
and  $3,400,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
next  post  oflBce  building  which  I  shall 
discuss  Is  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  This 
building  was  constructed  by  the  C.  H 
Lea  veil  it  Co.,  of  El  Paso.  Tex.  Based 
upon  the  Comptroller  General's  report, 
the  construction  cost  was  $3,571,685,  and 
the  land  cost  was  $381,000.  making  a  total 
of  $3,952,685.  For  tiie  next  30  years  the 
Government  is  obligated  to  pay  annual 
rental  of  $316,638,  or  a  total  of  $9,499,140. 
After  30  years  the  Government  has  an 
option  to  buy  that  building  at  $4.5  mil- 
lion, about  $550,000  more  than  it  cost. 

Congress  has  been  operating  under  the 
Impression  that  options  to  purchase  these 
buildings  at  the  encj  of  the  lease  took 
into  consideration  the  depreciated  values 
of  the  buildings.  There  are  many  lease- 
purchase  agreements  in  private  Industry 
and  the  rentals  paid  are  always  taken 
Into  consideration  with  the  purchase 
option. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  the  Senator 
the  construction  date  of  this  one,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
agreement  to  lease  was  accepted  July  1, 
1964.  the  facility  to  be  completed  Febru- 
ary 21, 1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
summary  of  the  renerwcd  rental  options, 


the  option  to  purchase  arrangements, 
and  the  lessor's  name  and  address  on  this 
particular  project  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

GRKENSBOEO,   N.C. 

1.  Lessor  Is  C.  H.  Leavell  &  CJompaay,  I9oo 
Wyoming  Avenue,  El  Paso,  Texas  79987;  Jo« 
Lea.  Executive  Vice  President  (Administra- 
tion) ;  H.  H.  Llpplncott,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent (Elstlmatlng  and  Engineering);  M  V 
Beckstrand,  Secretary. 

2.  (a)(1)   B^sum*  of  bids  attached. 

3.  Agreement  to  Lease  was  accepted  July  i 
1964.  Facility  Is  to  be  completed  by  Pebniary 
21,  1966.  Term  to  be  30  years.  Based  annual 
rent  Is  $316,638.00,  as  bid. 

Renewal  option  and  option  to  purchase 
First  5-year  renewal  cation  at  $316,638;  the 
second  at  $316,638  for  Its  first  three  years  and 
at  $266,638  for  Its  last  two  years  and  the  last 
six  renewal  options  at  $226,748;  $226  748 
$226,748;  $213,907;  $213,907  and  $213,907  each' 
Purchase  options  at  the  ends  of  30.  35.  40,  45, 
60,  55.  60.  65,  and  70  years  In  the  following 
respective  amounts:  $4,500,000;  $4.000  000 
$3,625,000;  $3,625,000;  $2,900,000;  $2,900000' 
$2,900,000;  $2,675,000  and  $2,675,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  a  project  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 
This  purchase  option  is  not  quite  as  bad. 
but  there  is  still  a  question  as  to  the  uis- 
dom  of  this  plan.  The  option, to  pur- 
chase at  the  end  of  30  years  .Is  $4  mil- 
lion. The  construction  cost  of  this 
project  was  $4,098,248.  the  land  cost  was 
$400,490.  or  a  total  construction  cost  of 
$4,498,738.  This  is  under  a  30-year 
lease,  at  $378,000  a  year.  We  will  have 
paid  $11,340,000  in  rents  on  this  project 
In  the  30  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
30  years  the  Government  has  an  op- 
tion to  buy  it  for  $4  million,  or  $498,000 
less  than  it  cost.  Surely  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  Government  to  build  in 
the  first  place. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  data 
in  connection  with  this  particular  proj- 
ect be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^s:  , 

SACRAaiBSfTO,    CAUT. 

1.  Lessor  Is  Columbia  Company,  50  West 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215:  Harold 
C.  Rausch,  Vice  President;  G.  C.  Brown,  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

2.  (a)  (1)   R*sum4  of  bids  Is  attached. 

3.  Agreement  to  Lease  was  accepted  June 
8.  1964.  Facility  Is  to  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  1965.  Term  to  be  30  years.  Base 
annual  rent  In  $378,000.00  as  bid. 

Renewal  option  and  option  to  purchase 
Renewal  options  at  $378,000;  $280,000; 
$260,000;  $240,000:  $220,000;  $200,000:  $190- 
000;  and  $180,000  each.  Purchase  options 
at  the  end  of  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  55,  60,  65 
and  70  years  In  the  following  respective 
amounts:  $4,000,000:  $3,500,000:  $3,500,000: 
$3,000,000;  $3,000,000;  $2,500,000;  $2,500,000: 
$2,000.0000  and  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  inquire  again 
as  to  the  date? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
lease  agreement  was  dated  on  June  8, 
1964. 

The  next  project  I  discuss  is  in  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  This  lease  is  for  a  20-year 
period.  We  are  obUgated  to  rent  this 
building  for  20  years,  at  $49,520  a  year. 
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I  do  not  have  the  construction  costs  on 
this  project.  I  only  have  a  record  of  the 
20-year  lease  at  $49,520.  At  the  end  of 
20  years  we  shall  have  paid  $990,400  in 
rent  on  this  building  and  we  have  an 
option  to  buy  it  there  for  $555,000. 

As  stated.  I  do  not  have  the  cost  fig- 
ures on  this 'project.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  information  which  I 
have  in  connection  with  this  Stratford, 
Conn.,  project  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  together  with  a  supplemen- 
tar>'  report  as  furnished  by  the  Comp- 
troller General's  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Stratford,  Conn, 

1.  Original  successful  bidder  and  lessor  was 
Green  Manor  Construction  Company,  Inc.; 
Sej-mour  B.  Kaplan,  Vice  President-Secretary. 
Enabling  resolution  also  names  Neil  H.  Ellis 
as  President.  Present  lessor  Is  First  Hartford 
Realty  Corporation,  685  Parker  Street,  Man- 
chester. Connecticut  06040. 

a.  (a)  (1)  R6siun6  of  bids  Is  attached  as 
Exhibit  "A". 

3.  Agreement  to  Lease  accepted  April  29, 
1961.  Le.ise  term  Is  January  1.  1964  through 
December  31,  1983.  Annual  rent  is  $49,520.00 
as  originally  bid. 

Renewal  options 
lai   10  years  at  $47,000.00  p)er  annum. 
(b>  5  years  at  $44,700.00  per  annum. 
(Cj  5  years  at  $42,500.00  per  aiinvim. 

(d)  5  years  at  $42,500.00  per  annum, 

(e)  5  years  at  $42.500  00  per  annum. 
II)  0  yenrs  at  $  None  per  annum. 

Options  to  purchase 

a)  At  end  of  10th  year  of  basic  lease  term: 
MIO.OOO. 

lb)  At  end  of  basic  20-year  lease  t<rm: 
$555  000 

(CI  At  end  of  10-year  renewal  option  term: 
1500.000. 

(dt  At  end  of  first  5-year  renewal  option 
term:  $450,000. 

(ei  At  end  of  second  5-year  renewal  option 
term;  $405,000. 

(fi  At  end  of  third  5-year  renewal  option 
term:  $350,000. 

!g)  At  end  of  fourth  5-year  renewal  option 
term:  $350,000. 

POST  OFFICE — STBATFORD,  CONN. 

Lessor:  Oreen  Manor  Construction  Com- 
pany. Inc..  685  Parker  Street.  Manchester, 
Connecticut. 

Effective  date  of  lease:  January  1,  1964. 

Basic  lease  term:  20  years,  January  1,  1964 
to  December  31,  1983. 

Annual  Rental:   $49,520.00. 

Lessor  responsible  for  maintenance.  Tlie 
Government  pays  far  heat,  custodial  service. 
»nd  all  utilities. 

Formal  advertising  procedures  were  used  to 
award  contract. 

Contract  was  awarded  In  April  1961. 

Contract  required  completion  of  construc- 
tion no  later  than  April  28,  1962. 

Building  was  substantially  completed  In 
September  1963. 

Reasons  for  delay  In  completion: 

1.  Lessor  experienced  difficulty  In  obtaining 

financing. 

2.  Lessor  did  not  prepare  plans  and  apecl- 
flcatlona  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  Post  Office  Department  occupied  the 
building  October  1.  1963  through  December 
".  1963,  at  a  reduced  rental  of  83.200  a 
month.  Pun  monthly  rental  under  the  lease 
,  W.iae.ee.  This  amount  paid  beginning 
January  l.  i964. 

Post   oace    Department    (POD)    contract 
~*  located  In  Washington,  D,C.  Indicate  a 
P«t  deal  of  faulty  constuctlon. 
^e  contract  files  also  Indicate  that  POD 
Pwnutted  some  changes  (capacity  of  boiler. 


covering  of  duct  work  In  workroom,  type  of 
urinals,  floor  tile,  etc.)  from  the  final  plans 
and  specifications  prepared  by  the  lecsor  and 
approved  by  POD.  There  Is  an  indication 
that  some  of  the  changes  were  permitted  be- 
cause of  differences  between  POD's  building 
requirements  Usued  with  the  Invitation  to 
bid  and  the  final  plans  and  spedflcatlons  pre- 
pared by  the  lessor.  A  determination  as  to 
the  number  of  changes  and  whether  the 
changes  ehould  have  resulted  In  credits  to  the 
Government  would  require  (Da  detail  com- 
parison of  the  POD'S  building  requlremente 
Issued  with  the  Invitation  to  bid  with  the 
final  plans  and  specifications  approved  by 
POD  and  the  "as  built"  drawings,  and  (2)  an 
Inspection  of  the  completed  building. 

Lessor  has  submitted  a  claim  ($3.65948) 
to  POD  for  additional  work.  The  Department 
has  reviewed  this  claim  and  agreed  to  pay 
the  lessor  $2,681.25.  Lessor  has  not  accept«d 
the  ofTer  of  $2,681.25  made  by  POD  on 
September  2,  1964. 

Contract  files  located  In  Washington,  DC. 
contain  a  letter  from  a  law  firm.  Bailey. 
Wechsler,  Shea  and  Mlchelson.  266  Pearl 
Street,  Hartford.  Connecticut.  This  law  Arm 
handled  an  assignment  of  the  lease  for  the 
lessor.  The  letterhead  shows  that  a  John  M. 
Bailey  Is  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  ask  the  date 
on  that  project? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
lease  on  this  project  is  dated  April  29, 
1961. 

Mr.  ElANDOLPH.  The  reason  why  I 
am  asking  the  Senator  to  add  that  fact 
is  that  1  presume  that  none  of  these  have 
been  of  such  a  length  of  time  that  an 
option  would  have  been  exercised. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
purchase  options? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  is  correct. 

In  this  project  there  was  a  delay  in 
the  completion  of  the  building,  and  this 
report  indicates  that  there  was  contro- 
versy as  to  certain  change  orders  in  con- 
sti-uction.  Post  Office  Department  files 
indicate  a  great  deal  of  faulty  construc- 
tion and  change  orders. 

Next  I  mention  four  other  projects  that 
the  Comptroller  General  surveyed  sep- 
arately. These  four  projects  were  in 
Toledo,  Cincinnati.  Harrisburg,  and  De- 
troit. I  should  like  to  read  what  the 
Comptroller  General  has  said  about 
these  four  projects  with  respect  to  the 
wisdom  of  constructing  these  buildings 
under  such  a  lease-purchase  agreement: 

W^e  estimate  that.  If  the  four  facilities  In- 
cluded in  our  review  had  been  constructed 
for  Government  ownership,  the  total  cost  to 
the  Government,  including  Imputed  Inter- 
est, would  be  about  $62  million  less  over 
the  basic  30-year  terms  of  the  leases. 

The  Comptroller  General  discusses 
these  four  projects,  and  I  ask  that  the 
remainder  of  his  report  in  connection 
with  these  four  projects  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

These  aie  the  buildings  In  Toledo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Harrisburg,  and  Detroit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Costs  of  .  Acquiring  Postal  PAcn-rriEa 
Through  Leasing  Exceed  Costs  or  Ac- 
QTTiRrNO  Postal  PAcn,rnEs  roE  Goveen- 
MENT  Ownership 

We  estimate  that.  If  the  four  facilities 
Included  In  our  review  had  been  constructed 


for  Government  ownership,  the  total  cost  to 
the  Government,  including  Imputed  In- 
terest, would  be  about  462  million  less  over 
the  basic  30-year  terms  of  the  leases.  This 
amount,  however.  Is  not  the  full  measure  of 
the  probable  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment resulting  from  leasing  rather  than 
Government  ownership,  because  It  does  not 
take  Into  consideration  (1)  the  additional 
rentals  to  be  paid  If  the  Government  exer- 
cises its  lease  renewal  options  and  (2)  the 
additional  rentals  which  probably  will  be 
paid  as  a  result  of  tax  escalation  provisions 
Included  In  the  leajses.  In  addition,  by  leas- 
ing, the  Government  fails  to  acquire  any 
Interests  In  the  residual  value  of  the  prop- 
erties ai,  the  end  of  the  lease  periods. 

In  comparing  leasing  costs  with  owner- 
ship costs,  we  accumulated  rent  data  as 
shown  In  the  agreements  to  lease  and  used 
POD'S  estimates  of  various  cost  factors.  Im- 
puted Interest  on  the  estimated  expenditures 
for  both  leasing  and  Government  ownership 
was  considered  because  amounts  expended 
for  rent  could  otherwise  be  used  to  reduce 
the  Interest- bearing  public  debt,  and  the 
amounts  that  would  have  been  expended  If 
the  facilities  had  been  constructed  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  would  have  increased  the 
public  debt  or  prevented  a  reduction  of  the 
debt.  Following  Is  a  summary  comparison 
of  the  costs  of  leasing  the  four  facilities  with 
the  estimated  costs  of  constructing  them 
for  Government  ownership.  The  amounts 
shown  do  not  include  any  additional  costs 
or  rental  increases  resulting  from  change 
orders  after  execution  of  the  agreements  to 
lease. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
comment  briefly  on  each  of  these  four 
projects. 

First  the  Toledo  project.  This  is  a 
contract  to  lease  at  $359,300  per  year  for 
30  years  a  total  of  $10,779,000  will  be 
paid  in  rent.  The  cost  of  the  land  in  this 
project  was  $715,941,  and  the  construc- 
tion cost  was  $3,735,109,  or  a  total  cost 
of  $4,451,050.  That  is  the  total  con- 
struction cost  based  upon  the  Comp- 
troller Generals  figures.  At  the  end  of 
30  years,  after  paying  $10,779,000  rent, 
we  have  an  option  to  buy  that  building 
for  $5,200,000.  or  about  $750,000  more 
than  it  had  cost  30  years  before. 

This  Toledo  building  was  built  by  the 
Beacon  Construction  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cincinnati  project 
was  constructed  on  a  30-year  lease  at 
$712,883  per  year  rental.  That  means 
that  over  the  30  years  we  will  pay  $21,- 
386.490  In  rent.  The  cost  of  that  project 
based  on  figures  from  the  Comptroller 
General  was  $6  million,  exclusive  of 
change  orders.  The  Government  has  an 
option  at  the  end  of  30  years  to  buy  this 
building  at  $4.5  million.  In  the  mean- 
time we  will  have  paid  $21  million  in  rent. 
This  project  was  built  by  Johnson,  Drake 
&  Piper,  Inc.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

The  third  project  mentioned  in  this  re- 
port was  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  That  was 
built  on  a  30-year  lease  contract  with  the 
Government  paying  an  annual  rental  of 
$631,359.55. 

The  Government  has  an  option  to  buy 
this  building  at  the  end  of  10  years,  at 
the  end  of  20  years,  and  at  the  end  of  30 
years,  but  if  it  does  not  buy  at  the  end  of 
10  years  or  20  years  It  would  have  to  pay 
the  rental  for  30  years. 

This  Harrisburg  building,  based  on  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General,  cost 
$5.2  million.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
$5.2  million  Includes  Interest  during  con- 
struction. 
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After  this  building  has  been  leased  for 
10  years,  we  will  have  paid  $6,313,595.50 
rent.  At  the  end  of  10  years  we  have  an 
option  to  buy  this  building,  which  cost 
$5.2  million,  for  $7,750,000.  After  pay- 
ing $6.3  million  In  rent  we  can  buy  it 
10  yeara  later  at  $2^  million  over  what 
it  originally  cost.  In  20  years  we  will 
have  paid  $12  million  rent  on  this  same 
building.  The  Oovermnent  has  an 
option  to  buy  it  for  $6.5  million,  or  $1.3 
million  over  its  original  cost.  At  the  end 
of  30  years  after  paying  $18  million  In 
rentfi  we  have  an  option  to  buy  at  $4,- 
256.000. 

This  building  was  built  by  Thomas  D. 
Mcaoskey.  Philadelphia.  The  Comp- 
trpller  General  said  this  building  was 
considerably  larger  than  it  needed  for 
its  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  this  project,  along 
with  the  breakdown  showing  the  lease 
terms,  the  renewal  option,  and  the  option 
to  purchase  on  the  Harrl^urg  project  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows. 

HASSI8BUB0 

The  new  Harrlsburg  laclllty,  which  became 
ftilly  operational  In  August  1962,  Is  located 
away  from  the  center  city  area  on  a  cite 
adjacent  to  the  railroad  terminal.  About 
2S9,000  square  feet  of  interior  space  is  pro- 
vided In  the  main  building  and  lubrltorlum, 
and  about  163,000  square  feet  of  outside 
space  la  provided  for  truck  maneuvering, 
parking,  and  other  purposes.  The  faculty  Is 
being  leased  by  the  Department  for  a  basic 
term  of  30  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  about 
•031.000.  The  facility  Is  connected  to  the 
railroad  station  by  means  of  a  conveyor  sys- 
tem, which  Is  part  of  the  mechanized  mail- 
processing  equipment  Installed  by  the  De- 
partment at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2  million. 

1.  We  observed  that  the  mechanized  mall- 
handllng  equipment  In  the  Harrlsburg  facil- 
ity was  not  being  fully  utilized.  A  POD  of- 
ficial told  us  that  this  facility  was  over- 
mechanized  and  too  large  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  if  POD  had  a  chance  to  do  it 
over  again,  a  smaller  facility  would  be  built. 

2.  POD'S  space  standards  contained  criteria 
for  determining  the  amounts  of  space  to  be 
provided  for  swing  rooms  and  locker  rooms. 
Because  we  were  unable  to  locate  planning 
records  containing  certain  data  necessary  for 
determining  whether  the  space  provided  for 
swing  and  locker  rooms  conformed  to  the 
standards,  we  asked  POD  to  make  this  deter- 
mination for  ua  with  respect  to  the  Harrls- 
burg faciuty. 

POD'S  reply  Included  a  computation  of 
the  swing-  and  lockerroom  space  authorized 
by  the  space  standards  and  added  that  there 
la  not  BTreeslve  swing-  and  locker-room  space 
in  the  Harrlsbiirg  buUdlng.  We  are  unable 
to  understand  the  basis  for  POD's  statement 
tiiat  there  Is  not  excessive  swing-  and  locker- 
room space  in  the  Harrlsburg  building,  be- 
cause POD'S  computation  of  the  space  au- 
thorized by  the  space  standards  shows  a  total 
of  8.7M  square  feet  compared  with  the  11.- 
833  square  feet  of  swing-  and  locker-room 
space  provided  In  the  building. 

HAwmnmc.  PA. 

1.  lieeeor  U  Thoipas  D.  McOloekey.  as  an 
UuUvMual,  1830  West  Thompson  Street.  Phll- 
wtelpbla.  Pennsylvania  19131. 

a.  (a)    (1)  RtoumA  oC  bids  la  attached. 

3.  Agreement  to  Lease  accepted  October 
38.  1»60.  Lease  U  dated  September  17.  1883. 
T^rm  \M  October  1,  1063  through  September 


30,  1992.     Annual  rent  Is  M31.369.55  Includ- 
ing amortized  change  order  work. 

Renewat  option 

(a)  First  renewal  ojtlon  term:  10  years  at 
$376,380.00  per  annum, 

(b)  Second  renewal  option  term:  6  years 
at  8286,110.00  per  annum. 

(c)  Third  renewal  arptlon  term:  6  years  at 
$286,110.00  per  annum. 

(d)  Fourth  renewal  option  term:   5  years 
at  8241.740.00  per  anntim. 

(e)  Fifth  renewal  oftion  term:  5  years  at 
$196,840.00  per  annum, 

(f)  Sixth  renewal  o|)tlon  term:  6  years  at 
$195,840.00  per  annum. 

(g)  Seventh  renewal  option  term:  5  years 
at  $195,840.00  per  annom. 

Options  to  purchase 

(a)  At  the  end  of  ftrst  10  years  of  basic 
lease  term:  $7,760,000.00. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  Jlrst  20  years  of  basic 
lease  term:  $6,500,000.00. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  basic  30- year  lease  term: 
84.256,000.00. 

(d)  At  the  end  of  lO-year  renewal  option 
term:  $3,420,000.00. 

(e)  At  end  of  first  |-year  renewal  option 
term:  $3,420,000.00. 

(f)  At  end  of  secoixi  5 -year  renewal  op- 
tion term:  $2,280,000.00. 

(g)  At  end  of  third  5-year  renewal  op- 
tion term:  $2,128,000.0^. 

(h)  At  end  of  fourtih  6-year  renewal  op- 
tion term:  $1,900,000.00. 

(1)  At  end  of  fifth  8-year  renewal  option 
term:  $1,900,000.00. 

(J)  At  end  of  sixth  t-year  renewal  option 
term:  $1,900,000.00. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Have  been  listening 
to  the  Senator  froi»  Delaware  since  I 
arrived  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
interested  In  the  subject  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  bill. 

Would  the  Senator  let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  to  be  certain  that  I  under- 
stand the  theory  of  tis  objections? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First, 
I  should  say  that  this  building  in  Har- 
rlsburg was  built  by  Thomas  D.  McClos- 
key  as  an  individual. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  we  are  really  deal- 
ing with  is  the  lease»purchase  arrange- 
ment whereby  we  permit  private  indi- 
viduals to  build  a  building  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guarantees  that  it  will 
lease  it  for  a  certain  leased  cost.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  included  in  the  contract 
option  for  the  United  States  to  buy  the 
building  after  the  termination  of  a  given 
period  of  time.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  otf  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Benator  from  Dela- 
ware will  recall  that  when  this  matter 
was  first  proposed  in  the  Senate  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  opposed  the 
whole  arrangement.  The  Congressional 
Record  will  show  tljat  at  that  time  I 
argued  that  the  American  taxpayer 
would  be  taken  for  a  ride  and  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  prove  to  be  waste- 
ful and  costly.  In  one  of  those  speeches 
I  referred  to  it  as  a  new  proposal  for 
subsidizing  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, which  is  a  very  kind  description,  I 
believe,  of  the  entire  arrangement,  be- 
cause it  was  a  schema — and  I  think  that 
the  figures  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware bear  it  out—that  would  amount  to 
double  profits. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  lease  arrange- 
ments that  the  Federal  Government  en- 
ters into  for  most  of  these  buildings  on 
the  basis  of  the  investment  of  the  build- 
er, are  exceedmgly  favorable  lease  ar- 
rangements to  the  builder  of  the  build- 
ing? 

WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,    in  my 
opfWon  they  are.     I  do  not  think  any 

ch  liberal  contracts  comparable  to  this 
.-ill  be  found  in  private  industry,    i  op- 

sed  this  proposal  in  the  beginning    it 

is  first  passed  in  1954.  I  said  then  It 
was  a  method  of  avoiding  the  charging  of 
the  cost  of  construction  to  the  current 
budget.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
and  cheaper  to  the  Government  to  con- 
struct its  own  buildings. 

Those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  lease- 
purchase  proposal  pointed  out  that  the 
rent  that  was  being  paid  on  these  build- 
ings over  the  30-year  contract  would  go 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  building  but 
that  at  the  end  of  the  contract,  the  Oov- 
emment  would  be  able  to  buy  these  build- 
ings at  a  low  cost  and  thereby  offset  the 
amounts  paid  i'n  rentals.  I  have  pointed 
out  here  today  many  cases  where  the 
option  of  the  Govenunent  to  buy  the 
buildings  is  not  on  a  depreciated  basis 
but  on  a  basis  actually  in  excess  of  the 
cost. 

The  next  project  I  discuss  is  even  more 
glaring  than  any  which  I  have  mentioned 
before.  The  next  project  that  I  shall  dis- 
cuss is  a  building  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  that 
cost  $15.8  million.  The  Government  Is 
leasing  it  at  $1,801,473.33  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  10  years  we  will  have  paid  rents  of 
$18,014,733.30.  The  Government  has  the 
option  at  the  end  of  10  years  to  buy  It  for 
$21,700,000.  and  it  only  cost  $15,807,650 
when  built.  This  would  represent  a 
profit  of  $5.9  million  plus  rents  collected. 

If  the  Government  does  not  buy  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  it  will  have  to  keep  pay- 
ing rent.  At  the  end  of  20  years,  it  will 
have  paid  $36,029,466.60  rent  on  this 
property.  Then  it  has  an  option  to  buy 
the  building  for  $17,300,000.  which  is 
about  $1.5  million  more  than  the  cost  to 
build.  In  30  years,  the  Government  will 
have  paid  rents  totaling  $54,044,199.90. 
and  the  Government  then  has  an  option 
to  buy  for  $11  million. 

There  is  an  additional  factor  in  this 
instance.  The  Government  assumes  all 
the  expense  of  maintaining  this  build- 
ing. All  of  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
are  charged  to  the  U.S.  Government,  not 
to  the  man  leasing  the  building  to  the 
Government.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
escalation  clause  to  the  effect  that  If 
taxes  on  the  building  are  increased,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  extra  for 
such  increase. 

There  is  another  questionable  factor. 
The  bid  on  this  building  was  accepted 
under  a  competitive  bidding  arrange- 
ment and  on  the  basis  that  the  man 
building  it  would  maintain  the  building, 
and  the  contraict  was  awarded  on  that 
basis. 

About  2  years  after  the  contract  was 
awarded,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  un- 
derstand, the  contract  was  changed.  In- 
stead   of    the    lessor    maintaining   the 
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building,  as  was  provided  under  the 
original  contract  whereby  he  assumed 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  air 
conditioning  and  heating  units,  lights, 
painting,  and  all  of  the  services  that  go 
with  buildings  of  that  type  to  keep  it  in 
g  good  rental  condition,  the  Government 
obligingly  assumed  all  of  that  responsi- 
bility for  a  nominal  reduction  in  rent. 

Just  why  this  change  was  made  I  can- 
not understand,  nor  have  I  found  any 
reasonable  explanation. 

The  Comptroller  General  examined 
that  particular  change  in  contract,  and 
he  said  that  that  one  decision,  for  which 
there  was  no  valid  reason  whatsoever, 
will  cost  the  Government  $2.8  million 
more  over  the  30-year  period  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  Comptroller  General's  comments  on 
this  particular  point,  but  I  shall  first  read 
one  paragraph  to  show  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  this  change  which  was 
made  after  the  contract  had  been 
awarded.  I  quote  from  the  Comptroller 
General's  report: 

We  estimate  that  the  assumption  of  maln- 
ttnance  by  the  Government  will  result  In 
Post  Offlce  Department's  cost  of  maintenance 
being  »2.8  million  more  over  the  basic  30- 
j-ear  lease  term  than  if  maintenance  had  re- 
mained the  responsibility  of  the  lessor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
to  lease. 

The  McCloskey  Co.  in  Philadelphia 
was  the  contractor  in  this  particular  case. 
I  tried  to  find  out  who  in  the  Depart- 
ment made  the  decision  but  was  unable 
to  find  anyone  who  knows  who  au- 
thorized the  change.  Nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  the  contract  was 
changed,  and  according  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  •  McCloskey  Co. 
will  get  $2.8  million  more  over  the  30 
years  than  it  would  have  collected  if 
the  contract  had  not  been  changed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  on  this 
project  followed  by  the  Comptroller 
General's  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
'TIS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Post  OrncE  Department,  Assist- 

A.NT     PO.STMASTER     GENERAL.     Bu- 

0         EE.1U  OP  Facilities, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
t'.S.  Senate. 
Vashington.  B.C. 

D«AK  Se.vator;  This  refers  further  to  your 
■«>r  of  M.irch  31.  1965,  to  Postmaster  Gen- 
fn  John  A  Gronouski,  concerning  the  Main 
Post  Office  building  in  Detroit.  Michigan. 

An  Agreement  to  Lease,  submitted  by  the 
«deral  Projects  Corporation.  1620  West 
niompson  street,  PhUadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
•Mia  19103.  in  competitive  bidding,  was  ac- 
f^ited  on  June  9.  1959.  The  corporate  en- 
roling resolution  accompanying  the  bid 
™n«l  the  following  officers:  M.  H.  Mo- 
nkey, President:  William  K.  Stewart,  Vice 
"Wldent  Thomas  D.  McCloakey,  Treasurer; 
«W  J.  Dress  Pannell,  Secretary. 
J^  Department  does  not  inquire  of  lessor 
owporatlons  as  to  the  identity  of  its  officers, 
"^wrs.  or  stockholders  beyond  those  offi- 
^  duly  authorized  to  act  for  the  corpora- 

™>  in  connection  with  the  transaction, 
•^remained  vested  in  Federal  Projects 
^'^Poratlon  untU  December  31.  1984,  when  It 


passed  to  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  III.  Sub- 
urban Station  Bvlldlng,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 19103. 

The  lease  is  dated  March  21,  1961.  The 
term  is  March  1.  1961  through  February  28, 
1991.  irhe  annual  rent  Is  $1,801,473.33!  In- 
cluding amortized  change  order  work.  The 
lease  contains  the  following  options: 

I  RENEWAL    OPTIONS 

(a)  First  renewal  option  term — 10  years  at 
$1,127,000  per  annum. 

(b)  Second  renewal  option  term — 10  years 
at  $877,000  per  annum. 

( c )  Third  renewal  option  term — 5  years  at 
$867,000  per  annum. 

(d)  Fourth  renewal  option  term — 5  years 
at  $862,000  per  annum. 

(8)  Fifth  renewal  option  term — 5  years  at 
$857,000  per  annum 

(f )  SiEth  renewal  option  term — 5  years  at 
$852,000  per  annum. 

OptiOTis  to  purchase 

(a)  At  end  of  10th  year  of  basic 

lease  term $21,700,000 

(b)  At  emd  of  12th  year  of  basic 

lease  Derm 17.  300,  000 

(c)  At  end  of  basic  lease  term 11.  000.  000 

I  d)  At  end  of  1st  renewal  term..       8,  800,  000 

(e)  At  ehd  of  2d  renewal  term..  6,  000,  000 

(f )  At  end  of  3d  renewal  term..  5,  500,  000 

(g)  At  ehd  of  4th  renewal  term.  5,  000,  000 
( h )  At  end  of  5th  renewal  term.  5,  000,  000 
( 1 1  At  end  of  6th  renewal  term.  5,  000,  000 

This  project  was  bid  and  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  annual  rent.  Accordingly,  the  De- 
partment does  not  have  and  cannot  provide 
the  actual  construction  cost  of  the  building. 
This  information  Is  in  the  possession  of  the 
lessor. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  P.  Dohehtt. 
Exetutive    Assistant    to    the    Assistant 
Postmaster  General. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bids  for  the 
lease  of  the  Detroit  facility,  POD  estimated 
that  additional  costs  of  $142,110  annually 
would  be  incurred  if  buUdlng  maintenance 
was  assumed  by  the  Government.  Federal 
Projects  Corporation  submitted  alternate 
bids  proposing  the  following  annual  rental 
prices  With  lessor  maintenance  and  with 
Government  maintenance: 

(In  thousands  ot  dollars] 


Period 


1 

Basic  SO-y»ftr  leiise  term 
l.«t  10-year  renewal 

option. 

2d  IO-year;renewal 

ofition - 

l.st  ."i-year  renewal 

option 

2d  h-yetu  ttnewal 

option 

3d  S-year  tencwal 

option 

4th  .Vyear  renewal 

option 


Annual  rental  bid 


With 
lessor 
mainte- 
nance 


1.884 
1.250 
1,000 
900 
985 
980 
976 


With 
Govern- 
ment 
mainle- 
nanoe 


Differ- 
ence 


1,780 
1.005 
700 
000 
685 
680 
678 


104 

245 
300 

wa 

300 
300 
300 


POD  Accepted  the  Federal  Projects  bid  on 
the  basis  that  the  lessor  would  be  responsible 
for  building  maintenance.  The  agreement  to 
lease  shows  that,  with  maintenance  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  lessor,  the  POD  was  re- 
sponsible only  for  replacement  of  light  bulbs 
or  tube*.  Janitorial  services,  and  operating 
personnel  for  building  services.  The  lessor 
was  responsible  for  maintaining  all  building 
equipmqpt,  fixtures.  Improvements,  and  ap- 
purtenances in  good  repair  and  tenan  table 
condition.  Including  maintenance,  repair, 
and  repUcement  of  all  items  contained  in  the 


drawings  and  speciflcatlons  The  lessor  was 
also  required  to  repaint  the  bxiUdlng  Inte- 
rior every  6  years. 

POD  records  indicate  that  in  August  1960 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
lessor  and  POD  regarding  whether  or  not  the 
lessors  contractual  obligation  for  mainte- 
nance mcluded  reoponslbUlty  for  olimg  and 
greasing  the  various  types  of  equipment  and 
for  furnishing  and  replacing  filters  In  the 
alr-handimg  equipment.  These  matters  were 
discussed  at  a  meeting  between  POD  and  les- 
sor officials  on  Augtist  6,  1960,  and  in  cor- 
respondence in  September  1960,  but  we  found 
no  indication  in  the  records  as  to  whether 
they  were  resolved  at  that  time. 

A  letter  dated  February  10,  1061,  from  Fed- 
eral Projects  Corporation  to  the  Aaslstant 
Postmaster  General,  Bureau  of  Facllitlea. 
stated  that,  at  a  meeting  on  February  8  1961 
between  lessor  and  POD  officials,  both  parties 
agreed  to  place  maintenance  responsibility  as 
the  exclusive  obligation  of  the  Government 
for  a  reduction  of  »123.000  In  the  annual 
rental  amount  for  the  basic  lease  term  and 
for  all  renewal  opUon  periods.  The  signa- 
ture of  the  Acting  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Btireau  of  Faculties,  dated  February  18 
1961,  indicated  POD's  acceptance  of  the 
agreement.  The  lease  which  POD  entered 
into  on  March  21.  1961,  with  Federal  Proj- 
ects Corporauon  provides  for  Government 
maintenance  of  the  entire  premises  in- 
cluding replacement  of  walk-in  refrigerators- 
electric  elevators;  hoists  and  monoralU- 
scales;  heating,  ventUatlng.  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment;  and  other  listed  Item*  of 
equipment.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement 
to  lease,  executed  by  POD  with  Federal  ProJ- 
ects  Corporation  on  June  9,  1969.  had  Indi- 
cated that  the  lessor  was  to  be  responsible 
for  replacement  of  all  items  Included  In  the 
drawings  and  specifications.  The  propowsd 
agreement  to  lease  shows  that,  with  mainte- 
nance the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
the  Government's  responslbUlty  was  limited 
to  the  repair  and  replacement  of  only  certain 
specific  Items  in  the  spectflcaUons 
.,^^„„''®"  unable  to  determine  how  the 
$123,000  reducUon  in  annual  rental  was  ne- 
gotiated. However,  a  POD  official  said  he 
recalled  that  It  was  arrived  at  by  splitting 
the  difference  between  the  $104,000  included 
for  maintenance  In  the  lessor's  bid  (differ- 
ence between  rental  bid  price  with  lessor 
maintenance  and  bid  price  with  Govern- 
ment maintenance)  and  the  $142,110  pre- 
viously  estimated  by  POD  for  maintenance 

On  the  basis  of  the  POD  estimate  of  $142,- 
110  for  Government  maintenance  costs,  the 
transfer  of  maintenance  responsibility  to  the 
Government  would  apparently  result  In  addi- 
tional annual  costs  of  $19,110,  or  $573  300 
over  the  basic  30-year  lease  term.  However 
this  figure  Is  based  on  the  assumpUon  that 
$142,110  Is  an  accurate  estimate  of  annual 
maintenance  costs  over  the  basic  30-vear  lease 
term,  whereas  experience  during  the'  first  few 
years  of  the  lease  Indicates  that  costs  will 
average  at  least  50  percent  more. 

Data  furnished  us  by  Detroit  Post  Office 
maintenance  officials  indicates  that  the  an- 
nual building  maintenance  costs  will  average 
about  $202,400  for  the  first  5  years  of  the 
lease  and  about  $220,000  for  the  remaining 
25  years  of  the  basic  lease.  This  Includes 
the  estimated  cost  of  periodically  painting 
the  building.  Detroit  Poet  Offlce  officials  said 
that  these  estimated  costs  were  conservative 
and  did  not  include  labor  and  material  cost 
escalation,  labor  fringe  benefits,  or  miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  assumption  of  maintenance  by 
the  Government  will  result  In  POD's  coet 
of  maintenance  being  $2.8  million  more  over 
the  basic  30-year  lease  term  than  If  mainte- 
nance had  remained  the  responsibility  of 
the  lessor  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  to  lease.    Moreo\'er,  Indeterminate 
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but  apparently  subatantlal,  additional  coets 
may  be  Incurred  In  the  future  by  POD  for 
replacetnent  of  building  equipment,  such  as 
alr-conditloning  equipment. 

The  difference  between  the  lessor's  alter- 
nate bids  under  lessor  maintenance  and 
Oovemment  maintenance  ranged  between 
$346,000  and  $300,000  per  year  for  the  renewal 
option  periods  compared  with  only  $104,000 
per  year  for  the  basic  30-year  lease  term. 
We  noted,  however,  that  POD  negotiated  the 
same  reduction  In  annual  tent — $133,000 — 
for  the  renewal  option  periods  as  for  the  basic 
lease  term. 

DSTRorr 

The  new  Detroit  facility  is  located  near  the 
downtown  area,  a  freeway,  and  railroad  serv- 
ices. The  facility  consists  of  (1)  a  flve-story 
mall-handllng  building  containing  about 
916,000  square  feet  of  space,  (2)  an  adjoining 
10-story  administration  biUldlng  (plus  base- 
ment) containing  about  128.000  square  feet 
of  space,  and  (3)  parking  lots  covering  about 
13fi,000  square  feet  of  land.  The  mall- 
handllng  building  includes  space  for  rail- 
road cars  and  for  truck  platforms.  POD 
accepted  a  portion  of  the  facility  In  October 
I960  and  began  paying  partial  rent.  Effective 
March  1,  1991,  POD  began  leasing  the  entire 
facility  for  a  basic  term  of  30  years  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $1,601,473.  Detroit  Post 
Office  records  indicated  that  the  transfer  of 
mall-handllng  functions  to  the  new  facility 
was  completed  In  February  1982.  POD 
records  show  that  In  October  1963  the  Detroit 
facility  contained  mechanized  mail-proc- 
essing equipment  valued  at  about  $9.6 
million. 

1.  According  to  a  postal  inspector's  report 
of  February  7.  1962,  flies  relating  to  the 
planning  of  the  Detroit  facility  were  lost  In 
December  1961. 

2.  The  space  provided  for  the  Detroit  Poet- 
master  and  his  executive  staff  on  the  10th 
floor  of  the  administration  building  and  the 
space  assigned  for  the  administrative  staffs 
on  the  7th  through  9th  floors  of  this  building 
exceed  POD's  current  space  standards  by 
about  83  percent  and  exceed  GSA's  space 
standards  by  about  134  percent. 

3.  About  860  square  feet  of  space  In  the 
administration  building  was  being  used  for 
employee  locker  rooms.  OSA's  space  plan- 
ning guide  states  that  clothes  lockers  in  an 
office  layout  are  out  of  date  and  wasteful. 
The  POD  space  standards  are  not  clear  as  to 
whether  or  not  locker  space  should  be  pro- 
vided for  office  employees. 

4.  POD  was  unable  to  sublet  a  leased  ter- 
minal which  was  vacated  when  the  opera- 
tions were  transferred  to  the  new  facility. 
The  rent  on  the  vacant  terminal  to  the  end 
of  the  lease  period  amounted  of  $79,688. 

6.  In  1966  POD  obtained  an  option  to  pur- 
chase a  railroad  property  for  $350,000.  The 
option  price  was  Increased  to  $400,000  as  a 
result  of  two  1-year  extensions  of  the  option, 
and  the  land  was  purchased  at  this  price  In 
September  1958.  Railroad  officials  advised 
POD  that  the  Increased  prices  were  to  par- 
tially reimburse  them  for  carrying  charges, 
taxes,  and  holding  the  land  out  of  produc- 
tive use. 

6.  In  1958,  during  the  planning  for  a 
cafeteria,  the  Detroit  Poet  Office's  Employees 
Cafeteria  Committee  proposed  that  a  caterer 
finance  the  cost  of  cafeteria  equipment. 
Subsequently  this  equipment,  which  con- 
stated at  both  movable  and  fixed  items,  was 
Added  to  the  Detroit  faculty  as  a  construc- 
tion change  at  a  cost  of  $08,281.  This 
amount  consisted  of  $82,973  for  furnishing 
and  Installing  the  equipment,  a  16-p«rcent 
Biarkup  by  the  general  contractor,  and  an 
additional  3-percent  markup  by  the  lessor. 

7.  The  agreement  to  lease  for  the  Detroit 
teeUlty  was  awarded  on  the  baals  of  lessor 
re^Mnslblllty  for  maintenance;  however, 
about  a  month  prior  to  the  ezecutlcm  of 
the    lease,    the    reaponslbUlty    for    building 


maintenance  was  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  annual  rental  for  the  facility 
was  reduced  $123,000  lor  the  basic  lease  term 
and  all  renewal  option  periods. 

Prior  to  the  receipt  of  bids  for  the  lease- 
construction  of  the  Detroit  facility,  POD ' 
estimated  that  bulldl&g  maintenance  by  the 
Government  would  ODSt  $142,110  annually. 
On  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  the  assumption 
of  maintenance  respoiislblllty  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  apparently  result  In  additional 
annual  costs  of  $19,110.  or  $573,300  over  the 
basic  30-year  lease  term.  However,  this  fig- 
ure Is  based  on  the  assximption  that  POD's 
estimate  of  $142,110  \»  an  accurate  estimate 
of  annual  maintenance  coets  over  the  basic 
30-year  lease  term,  wfcereaa  experience  dur- 
ing the  first  few  yeara  of  the  lease  Indicates 
that  costs  wUl  average  at  least  50  percent 
higher. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  of  future  main- 
tenance coets  provided  to  us  by  Detroit  Post 
Office  officials,  we  estimate  that  the  assump- 
tion of  maintenance  bjr  the  Government  will 
result  In  POD's  cost  of  maintenance  being 
$2.8  million  more  over  the  basic  30-year  lease 
term  than  If  maintenance  had  remained  the 
responsibUlty  of  the  le$sor  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  lease.  More- 
over, Indeterminate  bttt  apparently  subetan- 
tlal,  additional  costs  may  be  Incurred  by 
POD  In  the  future  for  replacement  of  build- 
ing equipment,  such  as  alr-condltloning 
equipment. 

The  advertisement  for  bids  for  the  Detroit 
facility  required  alternate  bids  ff>r  annual 
rental  on  the  basis  of  building  maintenance 
by  the  lessor  and  by  the  Government.  We 
noted  that  the  difference  between  the  lessors 
alternate  bids  under  lessor  maintenance  and 
under  Government  maintenance  ranged  be- 
tween $245,000  and  $300,000  per  year  for  the 
renewal  option  periods  compared  with  only 
$104,000  per  year  for  the  basic  lease  term. 
Nevertheless.  POD  negotiated  the  same  re- 
duction in  annual  reat  ($123,000)  for  the 
renewal  option  periods  as  tor  the  basic  lease 
term. 

8.  After  the  Detroit  facility  was  accepted 
and  rental  payments  had  started,  POD  au- 
thorized alterations  or  modifications  of  the 
faclUty  at  a  cost  of  «3J 2,095.  These  altera- 
tions or  modlflcatlona  were  made  by  the 
lessor  at  negotiated  fixed  prices  under  change 
orders  to  the  agreement  to  lease.  Because 
of  time  limitations  and  becduse  records  per- 
taining to  this  work  were  not  readily  avail- 
able, we  did  not  determine  the  specific  rea- 
sons for  these  alterations  and  modifications. 
With  respect  to  the  £>etrolt  facility.  POD's 
estimate  of  construction  cost  was  $20.1  mil- 
lion. The  lessor  inlornjed  us  that  Ite  records 
for  this  facility  had  b$en  disposed  of.  The 
lessor's  construction  contractor  told  us  that 
its  basic  contract  with  the  lessor  was  $15,- 
660,000.  and  we  determined  that  the  pre- 
mium on  the  lessor's  performance  bond  was 
$147,650.  These  costs,  which  total  $15,807,- 
650,  do  not  Include  certain  other  coets  which 
the  lessor  may  have  incurred  durlpg  con- 
struction, such  as  Interest  on  construction 
loans,  real  estate  taxes,  insurance  premium*, 
and  general  administration  expenses. 

With  respect  to  the  Harrlsburg  facility, 
POD  had  estimated  construction  costs  as 
$6.4  million:  the  lessor  and  the  general  con- 
tractor provided  tis  with  cost  data  which 
showed  actual  construction  costs  of  about 
$5.2  million. 

Although  bidders  are  not  required  to  sub- 
mit cost  estimates  In  oDnnectlon  with  their 
rental  bids,  the  successful  bidder  on  the 
Cincinnati  facility  fur»l9hed  POD  with  an 
estimate  showing  $6.6  million  as  the  antici- 
pated construction  co6t»,  and  POD  used  this 
estimate  In  evaluating  the  reasonableness 
of  the  bid.  The  contractor's  records  showed 
actual  construction  coste  to  have  been  about 
$6.6  million.  Including  costs  related  to 
change  orders.  We  estimated  that  con- 
struction costs   of  the  XaclUty.  excliislve  of 


change  orders,  amounted  to  about  $8.1  om. 
lion. 

15.  The  lease  terms  for  each  of  the  foui 
facilities  Included  In  our  review  provide  for 
a  30-year  basic  lease  period  with  several  dil- 
ferent  renewal  and  purchase  options.  Th« 
following  tabulation  shows  the  annual  rent. 
als  (after  revisions  for  contract  change*) 
payable  during  the  basic  lease  terms,  the  an- 
nual  rentals  payable  during  the  first  renewal 
option  period  following  the  basic  lease  tenM, 
and  the  purchase  option  prices  at  the  end 
of  the  basic  lease  terms. 
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Oftrolt 

n  irrisburg 
t  mcUmati. 
Toledo 


Annu.il  rental 
payable— 


During 

basic  lease 

term 


$1,  SOI.  473 
631.3(S0 
714SS3 
359,  300 


During 

1st  renewal 

option 

period 


I'urcliase 

OfitioD 

Pficeai 
eoJof 

term 


$1,IL'7,000  $11,000,000 

37fi,3S0  4,2,'i«,000 

405,000  4,S0O,iB0 

359,300  5.200.W 


For  the  Detroit.  Harrlsburg,  and  Cincin- 
nati facilities,  the  purchase  option  prices  Bt 
the  end  of  the  30th  year  are  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  estimates  of  the  lessors'  site  and 
construction  coets  which  POD  used  In  eval- 
uating the  low  bids;  for  the  Toledo  facility, 
the  purchase  option  price  at  the  end  of  the 
30th  year  exceeds  the  estimate  of  the  lessor'! 
project  cost  by  about  $700,000. 

16.  The  agreement  to  lease  for  the  Toledo 
facility  and  the  leases  for  the  other  three 
facilities  Included  In  our  review  provide  lor 
several  different  purchase  and  renewal  op- 
tions. The  earliest  of  the  purchase  options 
cannot  be  exercised  until  1971,  and  the 
earliest  of  the  basic  lease  terms  uill  not 
expire  until  1991.  Although  maximum  sav- 
Ings  would  have  been  realized  If  the  facili- 
ties had  been  initially  acquired  for  Govern- 
ment ownership,  savings  of  about  $21  mil- 
lion can  still  be  realized  If  POD  exercUeg 
the  purchase  options  on  the  Detroit,  Harrls- 
burg. and  Cincinnati  faculties  when  they 
first  become  available  10  years  after  the  start 
of  the  basic  lease  terms.  The  first  purchase 
option  on  the  Toledo  facility  cannot  be  exer- 
cised until  the  expiration  of  the  80-year  bade 
leaije  term. 

17.  Each  of  the  leases  for  the  four  facul- 
ties Included  in  our  review  contained,  or  will 
contain,  a  tax  escalation  clause  providing  for 
upward  or  downward  adjustment  of  rentals 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  annual  real  estate 
taxes  paid  on  the  completed  facility  In  rela- 
tion to  POD's  estimate  of  real  estate  taxes 
stipulated  In  the  advertisement  for  bids  and 
Included  in  the  basic  annual  rental  for  the 
facility. 

As  a  result  of  the  tax  eecalatlon  prortslon, 
POD  paid  additional  rentals  for  the  Detroit 
facility  ranging  from  $146,501  for  1961,  when 
the  facility  was  completed,  to  $96,711  for 
calendar  year  1964.  For  the  Harrlsburg  fa- 
cility, POD  received  a  refund  of  $25,420  from 
the  lessor  for  the  year  In  which  the  facility 
was  completed  and  paid  additional  rentals 
of  $10,007  In  calendar  year  1964.  For  the 
Olnclrmatl  facility,  POD  received  substantial 
refunds  from  the  lessor  for  calendar  years 
1963  and  1864;  however,  ovir  review  disclosed 
that  the  tax  assessments  for  these  yeara  were 
based  solely  on  land  value  without  consider- 
ation of  the  value  of  the  building. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  1954,  I  was  not 
a  Member  of  this  body.  This  afternoon. 
I  have  learned — although  I  have  not 
checked  the  rollcalls  on  this  subject- 
that  the  very  able  Senators  from  Dela- 
ware and  Oregon  opposed  the  legislation. 


Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  In 
bringing  the  proposed  legislation  before 
the  Senate,  we  were  attempting  to 
tighten  the  procedures  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  now  brought  to 
our  attention. 

We  were  asking  that  a  prospectus  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  so  that  we  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  matters  which  have 
been  discussed  and  the  cases  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  mentioned 
this  afternoon. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and 
I  am  not  politically  motivated  in  this 
statement  whatsoever.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Arthur  Summerfleld  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  plan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  program  has 
been  in  effect  for  11  or  12  years,  as  I 
recall.  That  is  why  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  rather  than  someone  else, 
that  this  bill  be  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee. We  were  thinking,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  that  in  our 
proposal  as  brought  here  we  would  have 
the  prospectus  for  those  lease  construc- 
tion projects  for  buildings  exceeding 
10,000  square  feet.  This  prospectus 
procedure  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
committee  to  review  the  proposed  proj- 
ect before  a  contract  could  be  executed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  desire  that  there 
be  in  the  procedures  followed  in  this  pro- 
gram anything  that  will  not  give  to  the 
American  people  that  to  which  they  are 
entitled— that  is,  a  commendable  job 
which  is  done  with  the  dollars  which  are 
programed  for  the  leases.  Personally, 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  such  a  discus- 
sion on  tlie  Senate  floor.  I  think  that 
our  committee  will  be  helped  by  what  has 
taken  place  today.  I  know  there  is  no 
implied  criticism  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  said  about  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  None  at 
all. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Certainly  we  want 
to  do  exactly  what  he  intends  to  have 
us  do.  and  what  I  think  all  of  us  want 
to  do — that  is.  to  be  able  to  know  more 
about  the  functioning  of  the  program 
during  this  period  of  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  statements  now 
being  made  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  are  typical  of  him.  They  show 
his  complete  fairness  in  handling  legis- 
lation, when  he  states  that  as  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  he  will  have  it  re- 
committed until  we  can  get  all  the  facts. 
I  expect  that  from  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  He  certainly  does  not  propose 
to  support  a  procedure  which  can  result 
m  the  kind  of  waste  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  alleging  this  afternoon. 

However,  I  am  afraid  that  this  waste 
«  possible  under  the  arrangement  which 
was  entered  into  In  1954.  I  well  re- 
loember  the  debate  at  that  time,  when 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  said  I  sought 
to  put  some  brakes  on  the  program  and 
forewarned  about  the  very  points  which 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  now  mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  more 
time.  However,  overnight  I  shall  review 
the  debate  in  1954.  I  had  not  thought 
about  it  for  a  long  time  until  I  walked 
into  the  Chamber  and  heard  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  then  the  1954  debate 
started  to  come  back  to  me  as  though  it 
had  happened  only  yesterday. 

Therefore,  tomorrow  I  shall  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  .some  ex- 
cerpts from  that  debate  which  I  think 
should  be  in  the  Record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  when  the 
bill  goes  back  to  it  by  way  of  recom- 
mittal. 

All  I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  the 
Stfnator  from  West  Virginia  at  this  time 
isj  that  the  argument  at  the  time  held 
yiat  this  kind  of  legislation  would  E>ermit 
local  tax  collections.  t>ecause  the  build- 
ings would  be  subject  to  taxes.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  was  a  fallacious 
argument.  But  Congress  went  along 
with  the  proposal,  which  w-as  a  device 
for  subsidizing  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets  local  contract  companies  and 
local  real  estate  firms,  for  what  I  feared 
would  be  double  profit  taking.  They 
took  a  profit  first  on  the  very  generous 
lease  arrangements  that  would  be 
entered  into,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  pointed  out  is  the  case;  and 
then  a  second,  nice,  fat  profit  when  the 
Government  exercised  its  option  years 
later  to  purchase  the  buildings,  after 
they  had  deteriorat«d  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  take  them  off  the  hands  of 
the  owners  and  let  the  taxpayers  take  the 
loss. 

I  thought  the  whole  arrangement  was 
bad.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  brought  us  up  to  date  in 
regard  to  our  experience  under  an  ar- 
rangement which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  not  have  been  approved  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  me 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

First,  I  do  not  want  anything  I  have 
said  here  today  to  be  considered  in  any 
way  £is  a  criticism  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  in- 
formation which  was  made  available  to 
the  committee  did  not  include  the  proj- 
ects which  I  am  discussing.  I,  too.  did 
not  have  all  this  Information  before. 

I  objected  to  this  legislation  when 
passed  In  1954.  but  I  shall  be  frank — 
based  On  this  record — I  was  not  as  con- 
cerned In  my  opposition  as  I  should  have 
been.  I  did  not  foresee  any  such  results 
as  this,  although  I  was  skeptical  at  the 
time.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  could 
not  be  more  right  with  respect  to  any 
cause  he  has  ever  espoused  when  he 
states  that  this  problem  has  gotten  out 
of  hand. 

The  results  of  this  program  bear  out 
his  arguments  of  12  years  ago. 

What  disturbs  me  Is  that  on  July  6  of 
this  year  I  asked  for  a  list  of  all  the 
building  projects  which  had  been  ap- 
proved under  this  lease-purchape  ar- 
rangement over  the  past  10  years  and 
which  had  cost  over  $250,000.  On  July 
25,  1966,  I  received  a  report  from  the 
Postmaster  General,  which  I  have  al- 


ready placed  In  the  Record,  which  said 
that  onl5'  five  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed and  that  only  one  had  cost  In 
excess  of  $250,000.  Yet  I  have  before  me 
a  list  of  40-sorae  projects  constructed 
under  this  program. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  I  was  given 
this  erroneous  information. 

Why? 

None  of  tliese  projects  I  have  been 
discussing  were  even  mentioned.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  committee  was  not 
furnished  the  Information  either. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  on  his  fairness  in  recognizing 
that  additional  information  is  essential 
and  agreeing  to  take  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. Let  us  determine  to  what  extent 
this  authority  has  l)een  abused.  Surely 
we  should  examine  all  these  projects 
from  the  Inception  of  the  program  in 
1954.  Let  us  examine  them  thoroughly 
and  see  just  what  has  happened  and 
what  the  cost  will  be  to  the  Government. 

That  is  what  the  committee  agrees  to 
do.  and  I  appreciate  its  cooperation. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  After  listening  to  the 
statement  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Etelaware.  one  would  surmise  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  windfall  to  the  property 
owners.  The  Senator  states  that  it 
would  cost  $15.8  million  and  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  pay  an 
annual  rental  of  $1.8  million.  If  we 
were  to  divide  $1.8  million  by  $15.8  mil- 
lion, we  would  arrive  at  a  percentage  of 
approximately  11.  That  is  what  the 
businessman  is  receiving — 11  percent  of 
the  $15.8  miUion. 

This.  It  must  be  remembered.  Is  a  one- 
purpose  building.  When  we  figure  the 
total  cost  of  the  rental,  it  sounds  stu- 
pendous. When  one  calculates  the  an- 
nual rental  that  the  Government  would 
pay  on  a  building  that  cost  $15.8  million, 
he  arrives  at  a  figure  of  $1.8  million.  If 
the  Government  were  to  rent  it  for  30 
years,  it  would  pay  $54  million  for  the 
rental  of  a  building  which  cost  $15.8 
miUion. 

Yet  when  we  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  businessman — and  I  am  a  busi- 
nessman— I  would  hesitate  to  put  my 
own  money  in  a  building  of  this  kind 
which  returned  a  gross  of  only  11  per- 
cent. That  is  all  a  businessmsui  would 
receive.  Out  of  that  gross  figure  of  11 
percent,  he  would  have  to  subtract  in- 
come taxes,  real  property  taxes,  main- 
tenance costs,  depreciation,  and  the  cost 
of  money.  While  we  are  talking  about 
real  proF>erty  taxes,  I  remind  Senators 
that  the  real  property  tax  is  a  big  item. 
In  my  State,  for  example,  from  every 
dollar  received,  a  businessman  is  re- 
quired to  pay  4  percent.  So  that  con- 
stitutes a  large  cost.  In  addition,  there 
is  depreciation.  In  a  building  of  this 
kind,  we  must  consider  depreciation  as  an 
average  of  3  percent  per  year.  t)ecause  the 
building  has  a  life  expectancy  of  30  years. 

When  we  consider  that  this  is  only  a 
one-purpose  building,  and  if  that  business 
closed  or  the  post  office  did  not  lease  it 
again,  the  owner  would  have  a  difficult 
time  trying  to  get  someone  to  use  the 


It 
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building,  or  would  have  to  alter  it  at  "ITie  Senator  from  Hawaii  pointed  out  the  maintenance  costs,  because  main- 
ooDsiderable  expense.  For  a  return  of  that  in  order  to  adjiist  the  11  percent  tenance  cost  is  one  thing  on  which  you 
oxily  11  iiercent  gross  profit,  it  is  difflctilt  gross  profit  one  has  to  consider  the  pres-  can  never  put  your  finger — and  every 
to  get  people  to  enter  Into  lease  arrange-  ent  5-  or  6-percen|  cost  of  money.  I  year  that  maintenance  cost  goes  up. 
ments  of  this  kind.  point  out  that  this  building  was  con-  I  know  that  the  average  lease  con- 
When  we  talk  about  leasing  a  build-  structed  in  1961  and  money  did  not  cost  tains  a  provision  in  which  the  lessor 
Ing  that  cost  115.8  million,  from  which  5  or  6  percent  at  tl»t  time.  Sure  there  does  not  take  care  of  the  maintenance 
there  is  collected  a  total  rental  of  $54  have  been  increases  in  taxes  since  then,  cost,  but  it  is  the  lessee  that  takes  care 
million  over  a  period  of  30  years,  some-  but  I  point  out  that  In  this  instance  there  of  everything  and  always  pays  for 
one  may  ask.  "Isn't  that  a  tremendous  was  an  escalation  clause  that  in  case  of  everything. 

windfall,  getting  $54  million  for  a  build-  a  property  tax  increase,  the  Federal  But  in  Mr.  McCloskey's  ca^.  he  con- 
ing that  cost  only  $15.8  million?"  Government  would  ussume  the  cost.  tracted  to  take  care  of  maintenance.  I 
But  when  we  consider  the  cost  of  Likewise,  the  Goivernment  here  was  do  not  know  why  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
-money,  which  at  this  time  is  6^  to  7  PaJ^g  for  all  maintenance  and  repairs  ment  changed  that.  I  think  tlie  com- 
percent.  and  If  we  assume  that  the  cost  o^^''  ^^^  30-year  period.  mittee  should  look  into  that,  and  see 
of  money  is  7  percent,  and  depreciation  All  is  true  that  this  is  a  one-purpose  what  was  the  reason  for  the  Post  Office 
is  3  percent,  there  Is  a  10-percent  gross  building.  That  wac  one  of  the  argu-  Department  changing  the  provisions  of 
cost.  This  amoimt  comes  from  the  11  ™ents  made  against  this  program  in  the  the  contract,  after  the  contract  had 
percent.  ^'^^^  place.    The  Goternment  knows  that  been  entered  into. 

The  option  to  purchase  is  placed  in  *^  ^^^  ^"^  °'  ^0  years  it  will  need  a  post  We  know  that  if  the  Government  were 

the  contract  in  the  event  the  Govern-  °®<^  building  in  Detroit,  for  example,  to  build  and  own  the  building,  the  Gov- 

ment  should  desire  to  buy  the  building  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  "*  private  party  is  in  emment  would  not  have  to  pay  any  real 

after  the  land  value  has  Increased  to  an  *  position  to  know  that.    That  is  why  property   tax.     We   know  the  Federal 

attractive   level.    However    the   option  **"  *^  always  cheaper  for  the  Government  Government  would  not  have  to  pay  any 

price  is  a  flgtu-e  which  Is  picked  out  of  ^  **°  ^^  °^^  buikUng.     In  this  par-  income  tax.    The  Federal  Government 

the  air  and  is  not  a  realistic  price  at  all  ticular     instance     the     contract     was  has  other  advantages  which  do  not  ac- 

It  is  put  In  the  contract  only  to  enable  changed  after  it  was  awarded  whereby  it  crue  to  a  private  owner.    Because  the 

the  Government  to  exercise  the  option  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^  Government  nearly  $3  mil-  private  owner  has  to  pay  these  taxes, 

if  the  Government  decides  to  buy  the  "°"  °^°^^  "^^^^  necessary.     Why?  naturally  he  will  have  to  have  a  higher 

land  at  the  end  of  30  years  i!.arlier  I  cited  four  projects  In  which  return  on  his  money  than  the  Govem- 

I  say  to  my  coUeague  from  Delaware  S^?f  n^^'°"'^  °f  ^'^  fvf**^/^^''.*^*  ""^"i' 
that  the  rental  figure  may  appear  to  be  a  ^°  ^^^  Goverrunent  over  the  Ufe  of  the  i  do  not  know  on  what  basis  or  under 
tremendous  advantage  to  the  renter,  but  If  **^  "^^  *??  f?^^"^''  ^"""^  than  it  would  what  procedures  the  General  Account- 
when  one  analyzes  the  sltuatlon-and,  ^^^  }^V  l^^SV^""?!^^^^  ^^  ''°""  ^J^^  ^^''^  ^''"''^  ^'  *^^  ^^"'^  *^**  ^' 
as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  did  structed  those  bmldtngs  itself .  Governmerit  would  save-$62  million- 
Just  that-he  raizes  that  it  is  not  a  .hTI^o"*  m.  o  S^  f^^^^^^nt  save  but  I  think  the  committee  should  get 
windfall,  but  only  a  legitimate  return  on  '^\^^62  miUion?  That  is  the  point  I  am  that  report  and  study  it.  and  see  wheth- 
a  building  leased  to  the  Government  '^^^^^■.  Why  shoald  the  Government  er  we  would  really  save  $62  miUion  or 
which  cost  $15.8  million   to  build.     It  ^^^^^  f  any  such  type  of  operation?  not. 

costs  at  least  6  percent  to  borrow  money,  fl  "f  ,°?i  ^"'"'^  ''"*'"Tt  »v,^T/;!^^ll^  ^-   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.    Cer- 

Then  there  Is  depreciation,  which  raises  that  is  the  program  and  I  think  that  the  tamly    the    committee    should.     The 

that  cost  to  8,  9.  10,  or  11  percent.    So  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was  right  Comptroller  General  has  said  we  are 

this  is  not  at  all  a  large  return  to  the  ^^t?  ^®  ^^'^.!'^  """"L^  \^^I  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^°^*"^  *^2  million  by  the  contracts  on 

businessman   as  it  might  appear  to  be  ^  ^^^  committee  and  study  all  of  these  just  these  four  buildings.    These  are  not 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank  Comptroller  General  reports.  Let  us  de-  my  figures.  These  are  the  results  of  the 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 'his  com-  f^^'t^°.!'^^VJf}'H?iitf^,r5'^^'-  ^"5^!.':  °^  ^^"  Comptroller  General. 
ments.  I  am  sure  Mr.  McCloskey  would  inf  heretofore.  Let  the  committee  deter-  i  discuss  another  project  in  Grand 
aoDredate  them  even  more  I  nolnt  out  '"^^  J"^*  "^^^^  ^^^^  projects  cost  and  Rapids,  Mich.  This  building  cost  $5,571.- 
ISSnSit  w^  the  coS^^^^^  what  the  Govermnent  is  paying  for  them  592.  based  upon  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
Detroit  office  building  was  bid  off  by  "^^^"t-  ^  ,^  ,  ,^.  ,  ^^^^'^  computation.  Under  the  contract, 
McCloskey  there  was  Included  In  it  the  ^^^^  "^  *^®  ^^^^  answers,  I  think  the  Government  has  agreed  to  lease  that 
obligation  on  his  part  to  pay  aU  expenses  ^f  ll!f "/^'^T  ^^^J^^  program  should  building  for  30  years  and  during  that 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  building.  ^®  abandoned^  Thfc  is  not  a  profitable  time  is  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  $429.- 
but  after  the  contract  had  been  award^  r^tu^TJJ^^  fn'  ^J^l^'  ,p°^^'^°^«"t-  720.  or  a  total  of  $12,891,600  in  rent  and 
and  just  a  month  or  so  before  the  build-  ^/f*'^  *^*^  the  Comptroller  General  s  then  has  the  option  to  purchase  It  for 
tag  was  completed  the  terms  of  the  con-  statement  on  just  four  projects.  These  $3,750,000.  If  this  building  is  purchased 
tract  were  changed.  The  change  pro-  ^^^  "°*^  merely  figures  thrown  out  by  at  the  end  of  10  years  we  will  have  paid 
vlded  that  the  Government  waTto  as-  ^"^^^  ^^Ji^^'I  T,^^  projects  referred  to  $4,297,200  in  rent  and  have  an  option  to 
sume  aU  of  the  expenses  of  maintenance  ^'^  ^",^?J^'^°'  ^^^^^""^^1.  Harrisburg.  buy  it  for  $6  million. 
and  repairs.  The  Comptroller  General  ana  Detroit.  I  ^^y.  unanimous  consent  that  the 
says  that  this  change  in  the  contract  will  We  estimate  that  if  the  four  facilities  in-  Comptroller  General's  report  on  this 
cost  the  Government  |2.8  million  more  ^^^f^  »"  our  review  had  bfen  constructed  project  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

,n»»-  .  .^_i^xy«  «*  on  ..>!-.  tv. li. ij  ^or  Government  ownership,  the  total  cost  to  vti-fr^on 

over  a  period  Of  30  years  than  It  would  the  Government,  including  imputed  interest,  ^^i?""'         .                  ^.     ,.         ,^     .^h 

have    If    the    contract    had    not    been  ^ouid  have  been  about  t»2  million  less  over  There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

changed.     Why  was  this  change  made,  the  basic  32  years  of  the  iea.ses  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

and  who  is  responsible?   I  also  have  been  -_     ,             .    .    .     ,   ^  ^.      ,  as  follows:                                      l 

in  business,  and  I  can  state  most  em-  ^^^  !°%^'''J^^J''f^'^^'^  J,"  ^^^^  'f:  oka^d  rapids.  Mich       ' 

phaOcaUy  that  that  is  not  the  way  we  view  were  Toledo  Harrisburg  Cmcinnati,  Lessor  is  Thomas  D  McCloskev  asanin- 

did  business  in  Delaware,  and  I  doubt  and  Detroit.   If  the  federal  Government  ^ilia^''l^^oi°^r-^,'^,l°ttre^P^^- 

If  much  of  it  was   done   that  way  in  °"  ,*  Government-ownenship  basis  could  deipM.a.  Pennsylvania  i9i2i. 

Hawaii  make  such  savings,  surely  we  ought  to  2.  a.  o  R^sum*  of  bids  is  attached 

Tn  hiiiriniMu  If  uta  f»H  o  fl«-m  t^r^*i^^t  savc  that  money.  3.  Agreement    to    Lease    accepted   January 

»r,H   W^^JL   I   «^»L^»w^  Mr.  PONG.     Mr.   President,   will   the  is.   19I1.    Lease  is  dated  August  21.  im 

ana  it  mcluded  a  provision  that  the  senator  yield'  Term  is  August  6,  1962  through  August  5, 

owner   would   assume   the   expenses   of  i^,.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield  '^^2.    Annual  rent  U  t429.720.00  as  originally 

maintenance  It  would  remain  that  way  ^r'  poNG     I  do  not  know  for  what  ^^"^ 

and  would  not  be  sublect  to   a.  rhan^P  r^r*yj.     x  aa  not  Know  lor  wnai  renewal   options 

miiu  woujQ  noi  oe  suDjeci  10  a  cnange  reasons    the    Post    Office    Department  ,   ,   ,„             »                                  «««  000 

of  a  character  which  would  cost  $2.8  mU-  changed  the  contract  under  which  the      ^    l^^rr^at ^'^ 

Uon  more  than  the  original  contract,  lessor  agreed  to  pay  for  the  malnte-      c)  Sy^ratt 240.«» 

What  I  want  to  know  ia— who  Is  resp<m-  nance  costs.    I  think  the  lessor  was  very     (d)  5  years  at' -     223.000 

Bible  for  this  gratuity  to  Mr.  McCloskey?  foolish  to  have  contracted  to  pay  for     (e)  5  years  at 223000 
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OPTIONS    TO    FTTaCHASK 

(I)  At  end  of  lOth  year  of  basic 

lease  term $6,000,000 

(bl  At  end  of  20th  year  of  basic 

lease   term .5,238,000 

(c)  At  end  of  basic  30-year  lease 

term 3,750.000 

(d)  At  end  of  let  renewal  term..  3,  100.  000 

(e)  At  end  of  2d  renewal  term,.   2,500.000 

(f)  At  end  of  3d  renewal  term...  2,000,000 

(g)  At  end  of  4th  renewal  term.-  2,  000,  OOO 
(b)  At  end  of  5th  renewal  term_.  2,  000,  000 

POST  OFFICE — <:RAND  rapids.   MICHIGAN 
Lessor    Thomsvs  D.  McCloekey 
Effective  date  of  lease:  August  6.  1962 
Basic  leAse  term :  30  years 
AnnuAl  rental:   $429,720.00 
tin  official  of  McCloskey  and  Company  said 
ttsat  although  the  lease  was  executed  In  the 
name  of  Thomas  D.  McCloskey,  actual  owner- 
ihlp  vested  In  the  Grand  Rapids  Joint  Ven- 
ture, In  which  Thomas  D.  McCloskey  has  a 
10  percent  Interest. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  initial 
Investment  In  the  Grand  Rapids  Poet  OflBce 
&nd  Interest  of  the  partners  In  the  Joint  ven- 
ture: 

[Initial  cash  Investment] 
N&me: 
Matthew  H.  McCloskey  (35  percent 

of  interests $3,600 

Thomas  D.  McCloskey   ( 10  percent 

of  Interest) 1.000 

Matthew  H.  McCloskey.  Ill  (10  per- 
cent of  Interest)  1,000 

Helen     T.     Carabasl     (10     percent 

of  Interest) 1.000 

A.     V.     Rehnel      (10      percent    of 

Interest)     1.000 

William     McCloskey     (10     percent 

oflnterest) 1,000 

Mary    T.    McHale     (10    percent    of 

Interest )      1, 000 

WUUam  K.  Stewart   (5  percent  of 
Interest)    600 

During  1961-1963,  the  joint  venture  for 
the  Grand  Rapids  Post  OfBce  showed  a  cur- 
rent loss  of  $334,079  resulting  primarily  from 
inte-'est  on  the  mortgage  and  accelerated 
depreciation  (double  declining  balance  meth- 
od). In  addition,  financing  expenses  dur- 
ing construction  were  considered  as  current 
expenses  The  entire  loss  can  be  considered 
»  "paper"  loss  since  the  annual  rental  ade- 
quately covers  the  mortgage  payments  and 
the  first  option  to  purchase  which  POD  can 
exercise  Is  at  a  figure  in  excess  of  total  con- 
•tructlon  costs. 

The  following  costs  pertaining  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  poet  office  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  are  recorded  bv  Thomas  D.  Mc- 
CloFker.  lessor. 

Construction  of  building  (con- 
tract, .  Oweu-Ames-Kimball 
Co.) 

Land  excavation 

Interest  during  construction 

Real  estate  taxes  during  con- 
struction     

Insurance  during  construction.- 

I*«al   fees 

finance    charges. 

Bond ___ 

Architect-engineer  fees 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Land 


*4.  587,  500 
200,  200 
244,374 

6,498 

9.435 

6.809 

25.000 

41,700 

152.  100 

3.833 

295.  143 


Total    cost    of    post    office 

facility    >5, 571. 592 

Excluding  change  orders  in  the  amount 
of  1129.001. 

TWs  facility  was  actuallv  constructed  by 
^n-Ames-Klmball  Company.  Grand 
wplds.  Michigan.  Owen-Amee-Klmball 
J^ffipany  made  a  profit  of  approximately 
*W.0O0  on  the  Job  after  application  of  over- 
■"•Q  prorated  on  the  baals  of  total  sales. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  another  building  that  Mr.  Thomas 
McCloskey  and  his  concern  built. 

I  Shall  take  the  Senate's  time  to  dis- 
cuss just  one  more  project.  There  are 
many  more;  altogether  I  have  records  on 
40  such  projects.  The  point  that  dis- 
turbs me  is  that  I  was  not  given  this 
information  when  I  asked  for  the  figures 
on  these  projects.  I  asked  for  a  report 
on  all  projects  built  over  the  last  10 
years.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
have  been  given  an  erroneous  report  by 
the  Department. 

The  project  which  I  shall  now  discuss 
is  a  bidlding  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  This  was 
another  one  built  by  the  McCloskey  in- 
terests. It  cost  $10,875,000,  according 
to  the  Comptroller  General's  report. 
Over  30  years  we  will  pay  an  annual 
rental  of  $958,479.76,  or  a  total  of  $28,- 
754,392.80.  and  we  then  have  an  option 
to  buy  It  for  $5,900,000  at  the  end  of  the 
30  years.  Or  ^fter  paying  $9,584,797.60, 
in  rents  during  the  first  10  years,  we 
have  an  option  to  buy  it  for  $11  million. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port, showing  the  date  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  agreement  as  November  24,  1961, 
with  the  lease  dated  to  run  30  years,  the 
renewal  options  the  options  to  purchase, 
together  with  the  analysis  furnished  by 
the  Comptroller  General's  oflBce.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BtJFTA1.0,    N.Y. 

1.  Lesaor  is  Thomas  D.  McCloskey.  as  an 
Individual,  1620  West  Thompson  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19121. 

2.  a.  (1)  R48um6  of  bids  Is  attached. 
Comptroller  General  ruled  that  bid  of  Over- 
Icxjk  Properties,  Inc.  was  erroneous  and 
should  b«  disregarded. 

3.  Agreement  to  Lease  accepted  November 
24.  1961.  Lease  is  dated  October  20.  1993. 
Annual  rent  is  $958,479.76,  Including  amor- 
tized change  order  work. 

RENEWAL    OPTIONS 

(a)  First  renewal  option  term — 10  years 
at  $560,000.00  per  annum. 

(b)  Sacond  renewal  option  term — 5  years 
at  $420,000.00  per  annum. 

(c)  Third  renewal  option  term — 5  years 
at  $373,000.00  per  annum. 

(d)  Fourth  renewal  option  term — 6  years 
at  $373,000.00  per  annum. 

(e)  Fifth  renewal  option  term — 5  years 
at  $373,000.00  per  annum. 

OPTIONS    TO    FUBCHASB 

(a)  At  the  end  of  first  10  years  of  basic 
lease  term,  $11,000,000. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  first  20  years  of  basic 
lease  tertn.  $9,500,000. 

(c)  At  end  of  basic  30-year  lease  term, 
$5,900,000. 

(d)  At  end  of  10-year  renewal  option 
term,  $41800,000. 

(e)  A1  end  of  first  5-year  renewal  option 
term,  $4  600.000. 

(f )  A1  end  of  second  5-year  renewal  option 
term.  $4  000,000. 

(g)  A'  end  of  third  6-year  renewal  option 
term.  $4  000.000. 

( h)  A  ;  end  of  fourth  5-year  renewal  option 
term.  $4  000.000. 

PO£T 


Lessor 

Eflecl 

Basic 


EfTectl  re 


TORK 


OmCE Bt-TTALO,     NEW 

Thomas  D.  McCloskey 
date  of  lease:   October  21.  1963 
:  lease  term:   30  years,  October  21.  1963 
to  Octob  sr  20.  1993 


Annual     rental:   $968.479.76 — $79,873.31     a 
month 

Break  down  of  annual  rental : 

Basic  rent >932,000,00 

Amortization  of  cost  of  change 

orders  and  test  bore 26.479.76 


Total 968,479.76 

Poet  Office  Department  started  paying  rent 
on  October  21,  1963. 

Post  Office  Department  pays  for  heat,  cus- 
todial services,  and  utilities,  during  basic 
lease  term  and  all  renewal  periods. 

Lease  requires  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  keep  the  property  In  good  repair  and  ten- 
an table  condition  (Post  Office  Department 
responsible  for  maintenance).  In  the  event 
of  total  or  partial  damage  or  destruction, 
caused  by  fire  or  other  casualty  or  calamity. 
Act  of  God,  act  of  the  public  enemy,  or  acts 
of  a  stranger,  the  repair  or  replacement  of  the 
building  is  the  responsibility  of  the  leesor. 

Rent  renewal  options:  Per  year 

First  renewal  option  term,  10 

years $660,000 

Second  renewal  cation  term,  6 

years 420,  0(X) 

Tlilrd  renewal  option  term.  6 

years    373.000 

Fourth  renewal  option  term.  5 

years    373.000 

Fifth  renewal  option  term.  6 

years    373, (XX3 

Purchase  options: 

At  end  of  10th  year  of  basic 

lease    term 11.000,000 

At  end  of  20th  year  of  basic 

lease    term 0.500,000 

At  end  of  basic  30-year  lease 

term 5.900,000 

At    end    of    10-year    renewal 

option  term 4,800,000 

At  end  of  first  6-year  renewal 

option  term 4,600,000 

At  end  of  second   5-year   re- 
newal option  term 4,  000,  000 

At  end  of  third  6-year  renewal 

option  term 4,  (XX),  000 

Post  Office  Department  must  give  1-year 
notice  of  Intent  to  purchase. 

Formal  advertising  procedures  were  used 
to  ,'icqulre  leased  space. 

Invitations  to  bid  were  Issued  July  17, 
1961. 

Bid  opening  date — September  29,  1961. 

Seven  bids  were  received. 

Low  bidder— Thomas  D.  McCloskey — Bid 
$932,000.  annual  rental  for  30  years  with 
Government  maintenance! 

Second  lowest  bidder  Jj.  P.  Webster  Cor- 
poration. Wood-Rldge.  New  Jersey — Bid 
$984,000.  annual  rental  for  30  years  with 
Government  maintenance, 

LANO 

Post  Office  Department  purchased  1,106.633 
square  feet  from  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company  for  $653,266.50.  Deed  dated 
December  13.  1960. 

Poet  Office  Department  sold  the  land  to 
Thomas  D.  McCloskey  for  $576,267.81.  Deed 
df.ted  December  14,  1961. 

Break-down  of  sale  price: 

Site  cost $663,266.60 

Topo    survey 3,  870.  (X) 

Title  insurance 1,472,  60 

pro  rata  share  of  taxes  and  rent.       18. 168.  81 


Total  1^ 576.267.81 

No  Indication  In  contract  files  located  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  of  the  actual  market 
value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  transfer  to 
McCloskey. 

CONSTBtJCTION    COST 

In  September  1964,  lessor's  records  show 
total  construction  cost  of  Buffalo  facility  as 
$10,376,000,  including  cost  of  land  of  about 
$576,000.    (Source :  Mr.  William  Stewart,  Vloe 
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Preeldent,  McCloakey  and  Company).  Con- 
struction coBt  not  yerlfled.  Some  additional 
conatructlon  cost  will  probably  be  Incurred; 
Stewart  estimates  that  additional  cost  will 
not  exceed  (600,000. 

Post  Office  Department  prepared  an  esti- 
mate of  construction  cost  on  November  8, 
1961,  which  showed  estimated  cost  ol  (10,- 
158,653,  not  Including  cost  of  land. 

Mortgagee,  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada,  (11  million. 

DATE    OF    OCCtrPANCT 

Main  Post  Office  Building  (excluding  ga- 
rage) :  The  Postmaster  was  Instructed  to 
move  Into  this  building  on  October  21,  1963. 
The  Postmaster  Initiated  the  move  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1963,  and  .completed  It  on  November 
'8,  1983. 

Oarage :  Assistant  Director  for  Realty  Man- 
agement, Department's  Realty  Division,  said 
that  Post  Office  Department  began  utilizing 
the  garage  in  December  1963.  This  utiliza- 
tion consisted  of  installing  autconotlve  parts 
bins  In  the  garage  and  the  garaging  of  bor- 
rowed military  vehicles  used  during  the 
Christmas  rush. 

Records  at  the  Buffalo  Post  Office  Indicated 
that  the  move  Into  the  garage  was  started 
January  15,  1964,  and  was  completed  Janu- 
ary 19.  1964. 

Buffalo  Postmaster  had  no  explanation  for 
late  occupancy  of  garage.  Assistant  Director 
for  Realty  Management,  POD,  stated  that 
because  the  lease  on  the  old  garage  did  not 
expire  until  January  31,  1964,  there  was  no 
need  for  a  hurried  occupancy  of  the  new 
garage.  The  Assistant  Director  stated  fur- 
ther that  the  move  was  carried  out  at  a 
slower  pace  In  order  to  have  minimum  Inter- 
ference with  operations. 

Contract  flleslocated  In  Washington,  D.C., 
indicate  that  the  garage  was  Incomplete  and 
not  operable  on  October  ai,  1963,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  lease  and  the  date  rent  pay- 
ments started. 

CX>NVXTOKS 

Contractor:  The  Spra-Con  Company.  3600 
Elston  Avenue.  Chicago  18.  Illinois. 

Formal  advertising  procedures  used  to 
award  contract. 

Date  of  award:  June  28,  1961. 

Contract  price : 

Bulk   conveyor  belt  system (1,577.212 

Parcel  sorting  machine 602, 141 

Total   2,179,353 

As  of  April  14,  1964,  change  orders  have 
resulted  In  reducing  contract  price  to  $2.- 

168.734.00. 

Original  completion  date:  January  1,  1963. 

In  January  1963  the  Department  extended 
the  completion  date  to  January  1,  1964. 

On  March  19.  1963,  all  work  on  conveyor 
system  was  suspended  by  the  Department. 
Reason:  To  Insure  that  up-dated  Informa- 
tion can  be  Incorporated  in  the  project  plans 
and  that  the  most  efficient  operations  will 
be  achieved  at  this  facility.  Work  suspen- 
sion order  for  parcel  sorting  machine  and 
associated  equipment  was  rescinded  by  the 
Department  on  June  17,  1963.  The  work 
suspension  order  of  March  19.  1963.  Is  still 
In  effect  for  the  bulk  conveyor  belt  system. 

For  contract  work  performed  through  Sep- 
tember 8.  1964,  the  contractor  has  been  paid 
$1,008,000.00. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  evidence,  Mr.  President,  that  the  De- 
partment «w:cepted  this  project  and 
started  paying  rent  on  it  before  the  proj- 
ect was  fully  completed.  This,  again,  is 
something  that  is  hard  to  understand, 
because  with  a  rental  of  around  $80,000 
a  month,  surely  the  Oovemment  would 
not  start  paying  it  until  it  could  gain 
e(xnplete  occupancy. 


Mr.  President.  I  esk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain docimients  which  show  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  contrsujt 
was  signed  and  lull  payments  were 
started  on  the  lease  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1963.  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
they  were  still  trying  to  get  correction 
of  defects  in  the  conEtruction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Post  Orf  ioe  Department, 

October  25,  1966. 
To:  P.  H.Sandlln. 
Prom:  S.W.  Gotten. 
Subject:  Buffalo  Garafe. 

The  following  are  lay  observations  regard- 
ing the  incomplete  Itfms  In  the  Buffalo  Ga- 
rage as  of  my  visit  on  October  21-22,  1963. 

1.  Concrete  slabs  Clust  excessively.  The 
slabs  should  be  sealed  before  occupancy. 

2.  Tailpipe  exhaust  ventilation  system 
not  operative. 

3.  Paint  spray  bootlj  not  ojieratlve. 

4.  Paint  shop  ventilation  not  operative. 

5.  Truck  waisher  inaomplete. 

6.  Several  electric  operated  doors  not  op- 
erative. 

7.  Parts  washer  not  Installed. 

8.  Safety  gauge  nUseing  from  gasoline 
tanks.  This  work  mast  be  complete  before 
the  trucks  move  into  the  facility  lor  regular 
day-to-day  refueling. 

9.  Painting  incomplete. 

10.  Insufficient  oil  |n  hydraulic  lift  reser- 
voirs. 

11.  Water  standing  In  front  trench  of  at 
letist  one  lift. 

12.  Holes  burned  in  superstructure  of 
front  plunger  of  one  Bft.     This  Is  unsafe. 

13.  Rear  plunger  dOor  covers  need  adjust- 
ment to  close  completely.  If  this  is  not 
done  they  will  be  broken. 

14.  Hammer  In  lift  hydraulic  lines. 

S.  W.  Gotten. 

Post  OrptCE  Department, 

October    30,    1963. 
Subject:  Buffalo  Garafe 
From:    S.   W.    Ootten,   B.    L.   Wlldermuth. 
To:     Assistant     Director     for     Construction 
Engineering. 
On  October  28.  1963  we  visited  the  Buffalo 
Post  Office  Garage  onOe  again  for  a  supposed 
final  inspection.    The  following  Items  which 
we  do  "not  consider  tt>  be  minor  punch  list 
Items  were  found  to  b«  defective : 

1.  Gasoline  dispensing  pumps  will  not 
operate. 

2.  Safety  gauges  are  not  lixstalled. 

3.  Truck  wtisher  inoperable. 

4.  Air  handling  unltf  will  oper.ate  on  "man- 
ual" but  not  on  "autoftiatic." 

5.  Floors  dust  excessively. 

6.  Two  unit  heaters  inoperable. 

7.  Small  paint  spraj-  booth  Inoperable. 

8.  Superstructure  ofc  top  of  front  plunger 
of  one  lift  has  been  |nodlfled  and  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

9.  Tailpipe  exhaust  system  hoees  not  fur- 
nished and  Installed 

10.  Pru-ts  washer  not  furnished  and 
Installed. 

11.  Electric  panel  box  covers  off.  No  direc- 
torlee  prepared  or  furnished. 

Because  of  the  above  listed  defects  the 
building  could  not  possibly  be  certified  as 
acceptable  for  beneflolal  occupancy. 

Attached  Is  a  photCstat  of  a  report  from 
the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
We  discussed  the  m:ater  of  the  50  HP  motor 
with  Mr.  Kuber  at  i.h«  site;  and  after  listen- 
ing to  our  explanation  of  the  tjTJe  of  service 
and  method  of  operation  of  this  equipment, 
Mr.  Huber  Indicated  that  he  would  recon- 
sider with  his  boss  and  might  reverse  the 
decision  to  reject  thia  motor.    Mr.  Prey,  the 


electrical  sub-contractor,  said  that  he  win 
have  the  other  Items  corrected  to  Mr.  Huber'i 
satisfaction. 

S.  W.  COTTKN. 

Blair    L.    Wildermcth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  the  one  other  rather  interesting  note  In 
the  files  of  the  Department  concerning 
this  Buffalo  project.  This  was  a  project 
that  I  had  mentioned  to  the  Comptroller 
General's  ofQce  after  receiving  the  alle- 
gation that  we  had  started  paying  full 
rent  before  it  was  fully  aMnpleted.  i 
have  here  a  memorandum — which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point — signed  by 
Patrick  H.  Sandlin. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  memo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  '. 

GAO  Investigation 

September  17, 1964. 
Chief.  Project  Construction  Division. 

Mr.  MuLLiN,  Mr.  Fleischbein,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips: GAO  is  currently  Investigating  proj- 
ects in  which  you  are  Involved.  They  ait 
not  to  interview  you  or  examine  any  flle« 
without  prior  approval  of  Mr.  Harriman.  B 
m  doubt,  see  me.  Notify  me  when  you  are 
contacted. 

Patrick  H.  Santiliw. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
memorandum  says: 

GAO  is  currently  investigating  project* 
In  which  you  are  involved.  They  are  not  to 
interview  you  or  examine  any  files  without 
prior  approval  of  Mr.  Harriman.  If  In  doubt, 
see  me.    Notify  me  when  you  are  contacted. 

This  is  a  rather  strange  interofiBce 
memorandum  to  be  put  out  by  any  de- 
partment when  the  Comptroller  General 
is  examining  its  expenditmes.  Why  all 
this  precaution?  What  were  they  afraid 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  find? 

I  talked  with  ofiQcials  of  the  Comp- 
troller Generals  office,  and  they  were 
unable  to  get  all  the  answers.  This  was 
rather  strange,  because  I  happen  to  have 
here  some  documents  which  show  that 
this  same  man  had  been  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  Buffalo  facilities 
were  not  fully  completed  at  the  time  the 
rent  payments  were  started.  These  let- 
ters are  dated  after  the  date  when  we 
started  paying  rent. 

Mr.  President,  this  information  shows 
that  they  did  take  possession  of  this 
building  and  started  paying  the  full  rent 
before  the  garage  facilities  were  fully 
completed. 

Such  things  are  not  done  in  private 
industry,  and  I  should  like  to  know  why 
It  was  done  In  this  instance.  Who  made 
this  decision,  and  who  instructed  these 
employees  that  when  the  Comptroller 
General's  office  comes  around,  you  check 
with  me  before  you  talk  to  them,  check 
with  me  or  clear  with  me  as  to  every 
inquiry?  The  Comptroller  General  is 
entitled  to  have  access  to  all  of  the  in- 
formation with  no  restrictions  whatever. 
No  agency  has  a  right  to  withhold  In- 
formation from  that  agency. 

In  concluding,  let  me  again  thank  the 
committee  for  calling  this  bill  back  for 
further  examination. 

Just  as  a  summary,  on  four  of  these 
projects— the    Grand    Rapids,    Buffalo. 
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Harrisburg,  and  Detroit  projects — the 
record  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  these 
projects  was  $37,530,242.  Under  the 
30-year  leasing  contracts — and  these 
are  all  McCloskey  contracts — the  Fed- 
eral Government  underwrites  all  the  ex- 
.penses  of  maintenance,  repairs  and  up- 
keep of  the  property  to  keep  it  in  a  ten- 
antable  shape. 

Over  a  30-year  life  of  the  contract  the 
cost  for  rent  would  be  $114,630,979.20. 
M  the  end  of  the  30-year  period  the 
Government  has  an  option  to  buy  those 
four  buildings  for  $24,906,000,  or  about 
$12  million  less  than  they  cost  to  con- 
stnict.  This  purchase  would  be  after  it 
had  paid  $114,600,000  for  rent,  and  after 
It  had  paid  for  all  of  the  repairs  and 
maintenance  on  the  property.  In  addi- 
tion, the  McCloskey  contracts  carry  an 
escalation  clause  protecting  them  against 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  property  taxes 
during  next  30  years.  Surely  a  thorough 
examination  should  be  made  of  all  these 
lease-purchase  contracts. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  means  to  say  lease-con- 
struction, rather  than  lease-purchase. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  mean 
all  buildings  constructed  under  a  lease 
arrangement  with  an  option  to  purchase. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Con- 
structed under  a  contract  by  which  the 
Federal  Goveniment  would  letise  them 
for  30  years  with  an  option  to  purchase 
at  the  end  of  30  years,  or  where  they 
might  have  a  leasing  arrangement  and 
an  opiion  to  purchase  at  the  end  of  10 
or  20  years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  asks  a  question  that  all  of  us 
want  to  have  answered.  A  program  of 
this  kind  costs  money.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
arrangement. 

I  imagine  that  we  would  want  to  know 
what  it  would  have  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  direct  appropriations  to  have 
constructed  these  buildings.  That  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  checked  into. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  might  involve 
several  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion we  would  have  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  hiterest  charges  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  on  this 
money.  All  these  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  to  evaluate  this 
program. 

The  Comptroller  General  surveyed 
omy  four  offices.  As  I  stated  earlier,  his 
survey  showed  that  there  could  be  a  sav- 
ings of  $62  mUlion  over  the  30  years 
That  was  his  survey;  It  was  not  my 
suH'ey.  I  think  that  all  of  this  program 
snould  be  reexamined. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
'or  agreeing  to  take  this  bUl  back  to  the 
wmmlttee  for  further  examination. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  In  that 
arrangement. 

yf-  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.- 
^s]  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
L«r.  Morse],  and,  I  believe,  the  senior 


Senatoi^  f rom  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore!  op- 
posed tliis  measure  in  1954. 

Mr.  4JORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senatoii  yield? 

Mr.  BlANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly did  oppose  the  matter  in  1954  be- 
cause, iji  my  view,  it  was  clearly  in  the 
public  Interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
economlr  for  the  Government  to  con- 
struct i|.s  own  buildings  rather  than  to 
enter  i|ito  such  proflt-laden  contracts 
and  be  subjected  to  so  many  political 
machinations,  as  has  been  stated  this 
afternoin  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senatoijfrom  Delaware. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  tie  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GfcRE],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon i  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  senior 
Senatorj  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wh-liams] 
for  the  discussion  in  which  we  ha\e  en- 
gaged tljiis  afternoon  concerning  a  proce- 
dure wl^ich  I  think  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  Senate. 

I  alsoi  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI,  who 
helped  ^  the  discussion  concerning  this 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  Is  a 
businessman.  He  feels  that  the  commit- 
tee has  ia  responsibility  to  check  on  cer- 
tain o<  these  projects  which  were 
mentioned  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delawafe. 

Mr.  if  resident,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consentithat  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  14548, 
be  recoknmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  ^'orks. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectic*!?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AMENllMENT  TO  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  RAl«JDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  una^iimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceedlto  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1451,  S.  3418.    I  do  this  so  that  the 


bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 


The 
bill  will 

The 
3418)  tc 


Foreign 


The 


PRESIDING      OFFICER. 

be  stated  by  title. 
jEgislative    Clerk.     A    bill    fS 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps, 
as  amen  ded,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectio  1  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bllll 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceed(  d  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  re  wrted  from  the  Committee  on 
Elelations,  with  an  amendment. 


HIGH  IKTEREST  RATES  AND  TIGHT 
MONEY 

Mr.  GbRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
at  hom(  In  Tennessee  and  talked  with 
many  p<  ople.  They  are  disturbed  about 
high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money. 

During  the  past  several  days.  I  have 
discussei  1  various  ways  In  which  the  cur- 
rent. Ine  Kcusably  high  Interest  rates  have 
distorted  and  continued  to  distort  the 
economy.  President  Johnson  has  not  yet 
acted  positively  to  marshal  the  forces 
of  the  Gpvermnent  to  drive  interest  rates 
down  toia  workable  level.  I  hope  he  will 
do  so.    die  has  not  used,  nor  has  he  made 


concrete  and  correct  recommendations 
to  Congress  to  assist  him  In  using  fiscal 
policy  actively  in  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion. Instead,  one  administration  official 
after  another  has  taken  positions  and 
actions  that  have  encouraged  the  upward 
spiral  of  interest  rates. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  action  by  the 
President  to  the  contrary,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  acted,  but,  In  my 
view,  wrongly.  Interest  rates  have  been 
driven  up  by  the  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tions— actions  which  do  not  accomplish 
their  ostensible  anti-inflationary  pur- 
pose. Furthermore,  tight  money  has 
been  used  as  an  excuse  by  the  money- 
lenders to  push  rates  even  higher. 

I  talked  last  Saturday  with  a  gentle- 
man who  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
bank.  This  gentleman  hves  in  Florida. 
He  said  that,  on  the  day  after  the  New 
York  banks  had  incretised  the  prime  in- 
terest rate,  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  his  bank  was  called.  Some- 
one promptly  made  a  motion  that  the 
bank  increase  its  interest  rates. 

He  said  that  he  inquired  why.     The 
man  who  had  made  the  motion  said  that 
the  New  York  banks  had  increased  their . 
prime  rate. 

The  first  man  inquired:  "How  do  you 
know  it?" 

The  man  who  made  the  motion  said: 
"I  read  it  in  the  newspaper." 

The  man  who  made  the  inquiry  then 
said:  "How  does  that  affect  us?  Why 
should  most  of  our  customers  pay  more 
because  the  New  York  banks  have  in- 
creased their  prime  rate?" 

Mr.  President,  I  sadly  relate  that  the 
man  said  he  was  in  the  minority.  Thus, 
when  the  bellwether  moves  across  the 
country,  it  is  "follow  the  leader." 

When  the  New  York  banks  increased 
their  prime  rate,  that  did  not  mean  they 
had  more  money  to  lend. 

That  did  not  mean  there  would  be 
any  less  need  for  credit.  It  merely 
meant  that  those  who  twrrowed  would 
have  to  pay  more.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
small  bank  in  Florida.  The  action  of 
the  New  York  banks  did  not  Increase  the 
demand  of  the  customers  of  this  Florida 
bank.  It  did  not  make  any  more  money 
available,  nor  did  it  lessen  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  that  bank  to 
loan.  But  the  bank  moved  to  make 
its  customers  pay  more.  Why?  The 
only  reasan  given:  The  New  York  banks 
have  increased  the  prime  rate. 

I  have  invited  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  certain  distortions  which  have 
been  brought  about  in  personal  income. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Interest 
income  has  gone  up  sharply  and  that, 
for  this  and  other  reasons,  those  who 
have  accumulated  wealth  have  profited, 
while  those  who  are  dependent  on  wages 
and  .salaries  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
inflation  to  date. 

Today  I  should  like  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  behavior  of  Interest  payments 
as  one  of  the  components  of  personal  in- 
come disposition.  The  cost  to  consumers 
of  high  interest  rates  can  be  shown 
rather  clearly  by  examining  the  be- 
havior of  Interest  paid  by  consumers. 

In  1960,  consumers  paid  $7.3  billion  in 
interest.     This  was  high  enough.     But 
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for  the  year  1965,  this  flgiire  had  risen 
to  $11.1  billion.  And  so  sharply  have  In- 
terest rates  risen  this  year,  that,  for 
the  second  quarter  ol  1966,  consumers' 
Interest  payments  were  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $12.5  billion. 

This,  Mr.  President,  Is  out  of  the  work- 
ingman's  pocket,  from  the  man  who  mu£t 
buy  an  automobile  on  the  Installment 
plan  to  go  to  work,  from  young  wives  who 
must  buy  washing  machines  and  house- 
hold equipment  and  furnishings  on  time. 
This  is  a  rather  startling  71 -percent  in- 
crease In  what  consumers  qua  consumers 
are  pajrlng  in  interest  now  as  against 
what  they  were  paying  in  1960. 

Of  course,  consumers  also  carry  their 
share  of  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
and  on  other  indebtedness  they  do  not 
personally  contract.  But  I  am  speaking 
now  of  that  item  in  governmental  sta- 
tistics know  a«  "Interest  paid  by  con- 
sumers." 

Mr.  President,  consimiers  have  a  right 
to  look  to  their  Government  for  protec- 
tion from  interest  gouging.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  hfcs  power  over  money 
and  credit,  and  that  power  ought  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
To  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  restore 
balance  to  the  economy  will  caU  for  some 
hard  decisions,  and  it  will  call  for  firm 
action  in  many  respects. 

Let  us  acknowledge,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  an  election  year,  and  some 
people  have  felt  that  it  would  be  politi- 
cally dangerous  to  act  positively  to  con- 
trol inflation  In  an  election  year.  Bwt 
let  niie  suggest  that  it  may  be  dangerous 
to  put  off  action  until  next  year,  dan- 
gerous to  the  national  economy,  danger- 
ous to  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 
Moreover,  whatever  action  is  undertaken 
next  year  may  well  need  to  be  more 
drastic  than  the  steps  which  we  could 
effectively  take  now.  Indeed,  if  we  had 
acted  wisely  early  this  year,  rather  mild 
medicine  may  have  suflQced.  The  longer 
we  wait,  the  worse  the  siti^tion  will  be- 
come. 

As  for  politics,  unless  I  misread  the 
signs,  high  interest  rates  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  may  well  be  vying  for  first 
place  In  the  minds  of  the  voters  when 
they  go  to  the  polls  In  November. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  fellow  Democrats 
that  It  may  well  be  smart  politics,  as  well 
as  sound  economics  and  statesmanship, 
to  move  to  lower  Interest  rates  now. 
Where  is  there  a  Democrat  who  will  go 
before  the  people  and  proudly  admit  that 
Johnson  interest  rates  are  now  higher 
than  Hoover  interest  rates?  We  should 
not  have  to  defend  such  a  record.  Let 
us  correct  that  record. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  separate  i>oll- 
tlcs  and  economics,  for,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Federal  Qovemment  has  power  over 
both  money  and  credit.  Economics, 
once  generally  known  as  political  econ- 
omiy.  Is  indeed  highly  poUtical.  The 
hand  of  government,  whether  it  be  the 
hand  of  Esau  or  the  hand  of  Jacob,  is 
very  much  in  evidence  in  econcnnic  deci- 
sions; and  those  decisions  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  interest  of  aU  the  people. 
That  Is  politics  in  its  noblest  sense. 

The  Donocratic  Party  traditionally 
has  supported  the  viewpoint  and  well- 
being  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 


Democrats  have  proudly  called  It  the 
people's  party.  It  fc'ould  appear  that 
this  has  been  forgotten  in  recent  efforts 
to  woo  the  bigwigs.  I  hope  that  our  party 
will  be  returned  to  its  trswlitions — to  the 
people — before  irreparable  harm  is  done 
to  the  economy. 

I  have  made  these  political  references 
because  I  hear  so  many  political  excuses. 
The  public  interest  must  be  paramount. 
I  urge  action. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Tydincs  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OflQcer.) 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  ftulte  correct,  in  my 
judgment,  in  saying  that  the  level  of 
Interest  rates  at  this  time  is  not  justi- 
fied, in  that  interest  rates  are  unduly 
harsh  In  their  effect  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  Americans,  Mne  people  who  are 
working  for  a  living  and  those  who  are 
living  on  fixed  incomes. 

When  this  whole  spiral  started  in  De- 
cember of  last  year,  I  felt,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Tenneesee,  that  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  done  was  the 
begirming  of  a  move  that  would  impose 
very  high  interest  coets  on  the  i>eople  of 
this  country. 

If  measures  are  needed  to  restrain  an 
economy  from  beooming  overheated, 
other  measures  can  be  suggested  and 
recommended.  In  my  judgment,  this 
administration  will  Ije  forced  to  move  in 
that  direction  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
And  does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the 
sooner  that  Is  done  the  better? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louieiana.  Yes,  I  think 
so. 

According  to  today's  press,  Secretary 
Wirtz  is  strongly  criljcal  of  high  interest 
rates.  Secretary  Fowler  made  a  state- 
ment a  short  time  ago,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  least  in  part  across  the  country, 
in  which  he  indicated  that  he  is  not 
happy  with  the  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  that  he  is  not 
happy,  because  he  is  one  of  the  men  who 
has  brought  them  about.  Maybe  his  un- 
happiness  is  the  first  real  sign  *e  see 
that  President  Johnson  is  not  happy, 
either,  and  President  Johnson  is  the  man 
who  must  move. 

I  agree  with  the  3enator  that  we  can 
anticipate  some  action.  That  is  why  I 
am  pressing,  and  t  shall  continue  to 
press  until  we  get  seme  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  to  bring  the 
interest  rates  down.  In  my  humble  way, 
I  have  attempted  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  those  efforts. 

In  my  judgment,  this  administration 
as  well  as  Congress  should  be  looking  for 
the  alternatives  available.  In  an  effort 
to  maintain  some  eoonomic  restraint  in 
a  way  that  will  not  punish  the  working 
people  and  the  poor  of  this  Nation  the 
most. 

There  are  other  ways  we  could  go 
about  meeting  this  uroblMn.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  that  we  voted  be- 
fore to  stimulate  the  economy  and  en- 
courage business  to  make  large  invest- 
ments. When  those  measures  were 
considered  along  with  the  desire  to  speed 


up  and  stimulate  the  economy  at  the 
time,  they  made  good  sense.  There  Is 
a  severe  question  whether  they  make 
that  much  sense  now. 

As  between  measures  and  devices  tlut 
could  be  used,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  do  better  to  suspend  or  witiihold 
some  measures  that  have  been  advanced 
to  encoiu-age  large  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments rather  than  pursue  a  combi- 
nation of  measures  wlilch  fall  so  heavily 
upon  the  working  people. 

With  me  on  the  same  airplane  in 
which  I  came  to  Washington  today  was 
a  man  who  has  a  responsible  job.  He  is 
a  Government  employee.  He  stated  lie 
had  been  transferred  from  the  Wash- 
ington area  to  the  Louisiana  area.  He 
would  like  to  sell  his  home  in  tiUs  aVea 
and  buy  there,  but  he  cannot  because  of 
the  tremendous  penalty  he  has  to  pay 
on  the  financing  of  that  transaction. 
This  man  felt  compelled  to  make  the  de- 
cision that  he  could  not  sell  that  home. 
He  would  have  to  keep  it  although  he  is 
now  assigned  to  the  Louisiana  area  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

He  referred  to  the  discount  in  a  fash- 
ion that  I  guess  people  not  in  the  bank- 
ing business  tend  to  refer  to  it.  He 
aalled  it  penalty  points.  One  has  to  pay 
so  many  penalty  points  to  borrow  on  any 
basis  at  all. 

He  said  that  some  time  ago,  if  one 
wanted  to  sell  a  home,  and  somebody 
could  be  found  to  finance  it,  one  had  to 
be  paid  5  Vi  penalty  points,  which  means 
5 1/2  percent  discount.  He  said  that  now 
the  penalty  is  at>out  8  points. 

The  Senator  loiows  that  that  is  a 
great  price  to  pay.  In  effect,  he  is  losing 
8  percent  of  the  value  of  that  transac- 
tion to  sell  that  home  to  somebody  else, 
not  because  the  home  has  gone  down  in 
value,  but  because  of  the  high  interest 
cost  and  the  discount  that  a  person  has 
t-o  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender  who  is 
rendering  no  service  beyond  what  he  was 
rendering  some  years  ago  when  interest 
was  lower. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  statement  almost 
parallels  what  was  related  to  me  by  a 
home  buyer  who  came  to  me  with  his 
problems  last  Saturday  in  Tennessee. 
He  said  he  had  never  had  so  many  pro- 
spective customers,  so  many  customers 
wEuiting  to  buy  a  decent  hcnne,  and  he 
had  several  homes  constructed  and  ready 
for  sale.  But  he  said,  "I  have  not  sold 
one  in  90  days."  After  telling  of  his  woes 
he  concluded  his  story  by  saying,  "I  am 
out." 

When  he  is  out,  so  are  his  carpenters, 
so  are  his  bricklayers,  so  are  his  elec- 
tricians, and  so  are  his  plumbers;  and 
the  small  businessman  who  is  furnishing 
those  supplies  is  out  of  business. 

But  most  important  of  all,  the  young 
husbands  and  wives  are  without  the 
availability  of  credit  with  which  to  buy  a 
home  in  which  to  raise  their  children. 

He  spoke  of  dlscoimtlng.  He  said  the 
discount  points  had  increased  by  ap- 
proximately one  point  per  month  this 
year,  and  that  discounts  have  risen  so 
high  that  people  simply  cannot  get 
credit;  at  least,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
sell  a  house  in  90  days. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  does  not  think 
something  Is  wrong  when  Oongrea 
passes  a  law  providing  for  the  guarantee- 


ing of  home  loans  for  GTs,  when  we  hold 
out  a  promise  that  a  man  who  served  his 
country  can  receive  some  special  consid- 
eration when  he  returns  from  the  service 
to  his  family  and  seeks  to  buy  a  decent 
place  to  live,  and  then  we  have  the  whole 
program  subverted  and  nuUified  by  dis- 
counts and  points  under  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  tWnk 
it  is  wrong,  just  as  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  thinlcs  it  is 
wrong.  That  is  why  he  is  asking  the 
question.  We  should  have  some  kind  of 
Federal  followthrough  in  our  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  money  is  available 
and  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  in  order  to 
help  the  veteran  buy  a  home.  In  my 
judgment,  the  Senator  is  correct.  We  do 
have  that  obligation. 

As  I  see  it,  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
have  to  insist  on  a  sharing  of  the  burden 
of  carrying  on  this  struggle  against  in- 
flatlonarj-  pressures,  which  in  some  cases 
were  not  created  as  much  by  the  war  as 
by  laws  we  passed  to  stimulate  business, 
■liiese  things  will  have  to  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  trj'ing  to  have  some  rea- 
sonable sharing  of  the  burdens  of  the 
war,  rather  than  on  insisting  that  it  be 
done  in  terms  and  programs  that  take 
from  those  who  need  it  badly,  to  greatly 
increase  the  incomes  of  those  already 
well  to  do. 

I  have  no  objection  to  businessmen, 
bankers,  or  any  group  making  large 
amounts  of  money,  and  I  do  not  object 
to  making  a  good  profit  on  a  reasonable 
basis.  But  the  Senator  knows  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  use  its  power  in  this 
monetarj'  field,  if  this  is  permitted  to  be 
run  the  way  the  large  moneylenders 
would  have  It,  the  price  that  the  rank 
and  file  will  pay  will  be  very  great. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  speaking  out 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  It  may 
be  that  if  we  are  to  move  in  this  field  we 
will  need  more  than  a  reduction  in  in- 
terest rates,  but  I  hope  that  any  policies 
or  programs  that  we  undertake  will  not 
be  of  a  kind  wherein  we  intend  to  reduce 
the  inflationary  pressure  in  one  field  or 
another  and  neglect  to  do  what  should 
be  done  to  bring  interest  rates  down  to  a 
fair  and  reasonable  level. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
is  very  encouraging,  indeed.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  cited  facts 
which  are  critical.  I  have  done  this  pur- 
posely, ill  order  to  obtain  Presidential 
leadership  in  this  field,  for  without  his 
leadership  I  do  not  think  we  can  win  the 
batUe. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  assistant  Demo- 
cratic leader  that  when  fair  and  effective 
action  is  desired.  President  Johnson  will 
find  me  seeking  to  help,  but  he  must 
move  in  the  national  interest.  I  .shall 
««k  to  help,  exercising  at  all  times  the 
responsibility,  and  reserving  the  right,  to 
*^k  to  improve  on  programs  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  interest  of  equity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  share  the  position  of 
tne  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  the  In- 
t«rest  rate  problem,  not  only  on  this  oc- 
^on.  but  every  time  in  the  past  when 
we  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  exer- 
a«d  leadership  in  this  field. 


I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  help  clarify  my  thinking  in 
the  matter. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  an  article  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post;  per- 
haps it  had  been  elsewhere  in  todays 
press.  The  article  stated  that  in  the  city 
of  Washington  the  high  interest  rates 
are  resulting  in  not  making  money 
available  for  mortgages,  not  because 
there  is  not  the  money,  but  because  the 
people  are  not  going  to  pay  the  high  in- 
terest rates.  Such  rates  are  bound  to 
iiave  an  effect  upon  the  whole  building 
program.  Coming  from  a  State  which 
produces  great  quantities  of  lumber,  let 
me  say- — as  I  did  some  days  ago  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — that 
in  Oregon,  shifts  of  men  are  being  laid 
off  in  various  lumbermills.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  plywood  mills,  but 
the  situation  is  not  limited  to  plywood 
mills.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  slump 
in  the  lumber  market,  as  given  to  me  by 
our  liunber  producers,  is  the  increase  in 
the  interest  rate.  People  are  not  going 
to  build  homes  and  imdertake  mortgages 
because  they  cannot  meet  the  monthly 
payments  and  pay  the  interest  rates, 
because  it  is  not  profitable  for  them  to 
do  so.  They  cannot  sell  their  homes  be- 
cause people  will  not  pay  the  interest 
rates. 

There  Is  one  argument  used  by  a 
banker  which  I  should  like  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  answer  for  me.  I 
have  my  own  views  in  regard  to  it,  of 
course.  It  Is  argued  that  the  Increase 
In  the  interest  rates  on  the  part  of  bank- 
ers is  a  part  of  a  volimtary,  cooperative 
program  to  check  inflation. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
give  me  his  views  as  to  what  cause-to- 
effect  relationship,  if  any,  increasing  the 
interest  rates  has  on  inflation  control? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  Is  both  a  spur  to  In- 
flation and  a  brake  on  Investments.  Un- 
questlMiably.  It  has  an  effect  in  both 
directions.  For  Instance,  If  a  couple  Is 
unable  to  meet  the  monthly  payments 
in  order  to  buy  a  home  because  of  the  in- 
terest rates,  that  means  that  they  simply 
cannot  buy  that  home.  That  will  curtaU 
homcbuilding.  and  that  is  deflationary 
to  that  industry.  One  can  find  that 
going  on  In  every  town  and  city  In  Amer- 
ica today. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  can 
sldmp  and  meet  the  monthly  payment 
have  tiieir  cost  of  living  Increased. 
Therefore,  to  them,  it  Is  inflationary. 

Let  me  cite  the  example  of  an  automo- 
bile dealer  who  brought  this  problem  to 
me  over  the  weekend.  He  told  me  that 
the  Interest  rate  on  the  floor  plan  of  the 
GMC  for  financing  automobiles  in  dis- 
play rooms  had  been  increased.  He  told 
me  that  this  increase  had  been  so  sig- 
nificant, it  severely  cut  into  his  profits 
and  he  was  having  to  increase  the  price 
of  the  automobiles  he  sold. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  In  response  to 
his  question:  Is  an  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  increases  the  price  of  auto- 
mobiles to  the  people  who  buy  them  in 
order  to  go  to  work,  inflationary  or 
deflatlanary? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Obviously,  it  is  infla- 
tionary. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  sup- 
plement what  he  hsts  said  about  the  ef- 


fect of  the  increase  in  interest  rates,  so 
far  as  the  homeowner  Is  concerned,  or 
the  couple  he  mentioned  who  prospec- 
tively plan  to  build  a  home  but  do  not 
build  it,  as  Interest  rates  are  increased, 
a  slimip  Is  produced  In  the  lumber  mar- 
ket, a  slump  in  the  building  supply  mar- 
ket, and  u  slmnp  in  the  purchase  of 
homes.  Therefore,  would  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  agree  with  me  that 
that  will  Inevitably  result  In  an  Increase 
in  rentals  all  across  the  country? 

Because  the  people  will  not  be  able  to 
buy  a  home,  and  we  will  not  have  the 
new  homes  necessary  to  house  the  people 
that  have  present  structures,  this  will  in- 
crease rents,  which  will  feed  the  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  higher  the  rents  go, 
the  harder  the  people  will  feel  the  pinch. 
The  examples  we  have  cited  illustrate 
the  upward  push  and  the  downward  drag. 
What  it  means,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
when  we  depend  upon  interest  rates 
alone  to  fight  inflation  during  a  war,  we 
bring  on  dislocations  and  imfair  distor- 
tions of  the  economy.  The  end  result 
is  that  as  the  working  people  see  the 
relatively  few  who  have  accumulated 
wealth — without  being  critical  of  them 
in  doing  so — reaping  still  more  rich  re- 
wards out  of  the  war  and  the  pressures 
of  war.  how  can  the  President,  how  can 
Congress,  how  can  tiie  country  expect 
the  workingmen  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try to  remain  supine  and  not  ask  for  In- 
creases in  their  wages,  even  though  that 
has  an  infiationary  effect  as  well? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  one  more  comment,  he  made  the 
remark  as  to  what  he  thought  were  the 
political  implications  of  the  problem. 
Speaking  only  for  myself,  if  we  do  not 
do  something  about  this  problem  before 
election,  the  people  will  make  their  at- 
titudes known  on  election  day. 

I  would  have  my  President  remember 
that  cheering  crowds — such  sis  he  met  on 
his  weekend  trip — in  various  sections  of 
the  country  bear  little  relationship  to 
what  people  who  are  suffering  from  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  meet  the 
infiationary  threat  will  do  when  they 
step  into  the  secrecy  of  the  voting  booth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senators 
are  discussing  the  question  of  inflation 
and  its  relation  to  interest  rates.  In 
some  respects  higher  costs  do  tend  to  dis- 
courage people  from  buying  goods  and 
services.  If  they  must  borrow  money 
at  high  interest  rates,  then,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least,  that  might  tend  to  reduce 
the  pressures  lor  buying  goods.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  great  many  cases 
costs  have  been  raised,  as  Senators  know. 

For  Instance,  we  have  heard  criticism 
of  the  farmer — that  his  farm  prices  went 
up  by  about  3  percent.  Interest  rates 
that  he  paid  were  up  about  30  percent. 
Interest  is  10  percent  of  the  farm  ooet, 
on  the  average;  thus,  if  we  multiply  the 
30  percent  by  the  10,  we  come  up  with 
a  3 -percent  factor,  "niat^s  enough  to 
amount  to  the  3-percent  increase  in  farm 
production  cost,  when  the  farmer  has  to 
pay  the  30-percent  increase  In  the  cost 
of  the  money  he  had  to  borrow  to  carry 
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himself  along  until  he  can  buy  his  equip- 
ment and  other  material  necessary  to 
operate  the  farm.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
be  critical  of  a  farmer  who  raised  his 
prioes  by  3  percent  when  his  costs  went 
up  by  3  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
termer. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  In  contrast, 
the  man  who  lends  the  money  has  raised 
his  prices  by  30  percent  or  more.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  real  problem. 

Much  of  the  money  is  finding  its  way 
away  from  the  farmers,  away  from  the 
working  man,  away  from  wage  earners 
and  their  families,  into  banks  and  money 
lenders  who  In  turn  are  plowing  it  into 
large  plants  and  equlixnent.  We  need 
plants  and  equipment,  but  there  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we 
need  them  as  rapidly  as  the  present  trend 
seems  to  indicate.  The  overall  national 
effort  is  goUlg  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  automating  and  into  new  plants  that 
are  not  necessarily  needed  for  our  war 
effort,  into  plants  which,  while  highly 
desirable,  could  be  postponed  for  a  time. 

There  is  a  question  whether,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  priorities,  we  ought  to  be  asking 
people  to  do  Without  homes  while  we  go 
strongly  providing  Incentives  to  invest 
in  the  other  field. 

So  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  the  farm 
Is  one  place  where,  if  the  farmer's  costs 
go  up,  he  must  raise  his  prices  or  -take  a 
loss. 

Mr.  aORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
encourages  me  and  gives  me  hope  that 
there  will  be  action  and  leadership  In 
trying  to  achieve  this  objective. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  during  July  1966,  a  total  of 
3,628  part  I  offenses  were  reported  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  represented 
an  Increase  of  27.6  percent  over  July 
1985.  Clearances  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod ending  with  July  1966  were  down 
to  27.2  percent  as  compared  with  36  per- 
cent in  July  a  year  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  RxcoRo  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment's July  1966  report  on  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Oum  Of  m  Dmtmct  or  Coltticbia,  Jclt 
1806 

During  July  1966,  »  total  of  3,828  Part  I 
OffenBM  were  reported  in  the  DUtrlct,  an 
Increase  of  784  offenses  or  27.6  percent  from 
July  196S. 

During  this  month  Increases  occurred  In 
the  claaslflcatlons  of  Criminal  Homicide,  up 
4  offensea  or  M.O  percent;  Robbery,  up  74  of- 
fenses or  23J2  percent;  Aggravated  Assault, 
up  50  offenses  or  22.2  percent:  Hoiisebreak- 
tng,  up  202  oSffensea  or  28.6  percent;  Grand 
Lareeny,  up  43  offensea  or  30.9  percent;  Petit 
lATceny,  up  270  offenses  or  30.8  percent; 
Auto  Theft,  up  132  offensea  or  26.7  percent. 
The  classification  of  Rape,  with  14  offenses 
being  reported,  showed  no  change. 

The  Increase  for  this  month  brought  the 
trend  of  serious  offensea  (total  offenses  for 
the  past  12  months)  to  36,006.  an  Increase 
of  2,997  offenses  or  9.1  percent  from  the  trend 


of  July  1966.  and  an  Increase  of  127.9  percent 
from  the  low  point  of  June  1967. 

Clearance  of  Part  I  Offenses  for  the  twelve 
month  period  ending  with  July  1966  were 
down  to  27.2  percent  ae  compared  with  36.0 
for  July  1966. 


AFTER  VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  August  21  edition  of 
Parade,  a  Sunday  newspaper  supple- 
ment, carried  an  article  by  Jack  Ander- 
son, "After  Vietnam— What?" 

In  it,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  expressed  encouraging  views 
as  to  what  the  future  can  hold 
for  our  Nation  through  public  works 
programs  under  a  peacetime  economy. 
Prom  his  vantage  point  as  chairman  of 
this  vital  Senate  coaimittee,  he  i.s  in  a 
position  to  be  well  Informed  as  to  the 
value  of  such  programs  and  to  direct 
the  course  of  public  works  planning.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  of  tliese  proposals, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  shall  welcome  the 
opportunity,  when  it  presents  itself,  to 
take  constructive  action  on  such 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Parade  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom   Parade.   Aug.   21,    1966 1 

Apter   Vietnam — What? 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

WASHmoTON.  DC. — President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  studying  a  top-secret  Intelligence 
summary  prepared  In  dews  capsule  form  for 
easy  reading,  stroked  his  chin  with  satisfac- 
tion. The  digest  reported  that  the  Viet  Cong 
had  been  hounded  out  of  their  hideouts  by 
American  search-and-destroy  missions  and 
B-52  raids.  Left  beHlnd  In  the  overrun 
sanctuaries  had  been  literally  tons  of  desper- 
ately needed  food,  arms  and  medical  supplies. 
The  black-pajamaed  guerrilla  fighters,  spe- 
cialists In  ambxish,  were  becoming  the  am- 
bushed. Their  morale  had  been  rubbed  raw 
by  constant  harassment.  Their  losses  both 
m  casualties  and  defections  had  been  so 
severe  that  the  Viet  Cotig  had  been  forced  to 
conscript  15-year-olds  ttom  the  villages.  The 
President  looked  up  from  his  reading.  "The 
war."  he  told  an  aide,  "should  be  over  In 
1967." 

UNMIXED  atJSSINO? 

AH  Americans  pray,  of  course,  that  the 
President's  prediction  opmes  true.  But  there 
Is  unspoken  apprehension  that  tlie  end  of 
hostilities  might  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing. 
If  the  United  States  were  suddenly  plunged 
into  peace,  what  would  happen  to  our  war- 
buoyed  economy?  A  staggering  S30  million  a 
day  now  being  poured  Into  the  Vietnam  war 
would  go  begging.  Hundreds  of  companies 
geared  to  war  production  would  be  disrupted. 
Thousands  of  youths  aow  employed  by  the 
armed  forces  would  bo  turned  loose  on  tlie 
streets  to  hunt  for  civilian  Jobs. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  ottr  whole  economy  has 
been  Juiced  xip  by  the  armaments  industry. 
A  cease-fire,  according  to  the  DMS,  Inc.,  re- 
search firm,  would  affe«t  500  companies  em- 
ploying one  million  people  in  33  states. 
Hardest  hit  would  be  the  300  ammunition 
makers,  next  the  aircraft  manufacturers. 
Bach  plant  comi^eUed  to  shut  down  would 
effect  an  entire  community.  Including  grocers. 
merchants  and  shoe  salesmen. 


FuUy    aware    of    the    problem.    President 

Johnson  Is  preparing  to  shift  from  war  to 
peacetime  production  with  a  minimum 
lurch.  He  believes  the  changeover  can  be 
accomplished  without  ending  America's  n 
months  of  healthy  growth.  Congressional 
leaders  and  presidential  advisers  alike,  inter- 
viewed by  Parade,  agreed  that  defense  pro. 
ductlon  is  not  essential  to  prosperitv. 
"There  are  too  damn  many  wonderful  thingj 
to  be  done."  said  one  top  planner. 

Those  privy  to  the  President's  thinking 
believe  he  will  switch  priority  from  fighting 
Communism  in  Vietnam  to  fighting  poverty 
at  home.  At  the  first  signs  of  economic 
sluggishness,  he  probably  will  cut  taxes,  then 
start  diverting  defense  money  Into  the  Great 
Society. 

Gardner  Ackley.  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said 
recently.  "If  nothing  were  done  to  adjust 
nondefe.'ise  government  spend:ng.  there 
would  be  a  big  drop  In  demand.  This  would 
create  unemployment  and  loss  of  Income 
which  would  lead  to  further  drop  in  de- 
mand." 

However,  Ackley  went  on  to  say.  "Some- 
thing would  be  done,  and  quickly.'  I  expect 
the  first  thing  would  be  a  tax  reduction. 
I  would  guess  you'd  get  a  combination  of 
tax  reduction  and  a  stepping-up  of  some  of 
the  programs  that  have  been  slowed  down 
In  the  past  year." 

Most  White  House  advisers  frankly  are  less 
Interested  In  tax  s.Hvlngs  than  in  making  the 
United  States  a  better  place  to  live. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  advantage 
is  in  having  a  few  more  dollars  to  spend," 
said  economist  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  an 
unofficial  presidential  consultant,  "if  tlie  air 
Is  too  dirty  to  breathe,  the  water  Is  too 
polluted  to  drink,  commuters  are  losing  out 
in  the  struggle  to  get  In  and  out  of  the  cltlee, 
the  streets  are  filthy,  the  schools  are  so  bad 
that  the  young  wisely  stay  away  .^nd  hood- 
Ivuns  roll  citizens  for  the  dollars  they  save 
In  taxes."  The  cost  of  solving  all  these  prob- 
lems should  take  up  any  Vietnam  slack. 

The  planners  acknowledge  that  a  cease- 
fire could  cause  some  economic  adjustment. 
The  stock  market,  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
change  in  the  economy,  almost  certainly 
woiild  go  into  a  temporary  skid.  A  few  planti 
might  not  be  able  to  find  commercial  con- 
tracts to  keep  their  production  lines  rolling 
Some  displaced  workers  might  have  difficulty 
finding  new  Jobs.  Some  youths  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  drafted  might  also 
need  to  hustle  to  make  a  living.  But  this 
'transitional  friction,"  as  one  economist 
foresees  it.  would  be  like  shaking  a  glass  of 
water.  The  movement  might  cause  some 
ripples  on  the  surface,  but  the  water 
eventually  would  settle  to  the  same  level. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  factors  which 
should  soften  the  economic  impact  of  » 
Vietnam  peace: 

The  economy  is  less  committed  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  than  it  was,  say,  to  the  Korean 
Wsu:.  The  latter  drove  defense  spending 
from  4  to  11  percent  of  tlie  gross  national 
product,  as  the  grand  total  of  all  goods  and 
services  is  called.  The  $10  to  $15  billion  ex- 
tra Vietnam  spending,  however,  should  fall 
below  2  percent  of  this  year's  anticipated 
$727  billion  G  N.P.  Therefore,  a  cease-fire 
should  cause  considerably  less  economic  dis- 
location than  followed  the  Korean  War. 

A  sudden  truce  would  bring  no  massive 
demobilization.  Por  one  thing,  only  one- 
tenth  of  America's  3  million  men  under  arm* 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  these  would  be 
moved  out  of  that  country  only  as  fast  as  the 
peace  could  be  policed.  No  matter  what 
happens  in  Vietnam,  most  of  them  would  b« 
needed  elsewhere  to  defend  our  commit- 
ments. 

It  would  take  six  to  nine  months  to  shU* 
the  production  lines  from  defense  to  civilian 
work.     Military  contracts  would  continue  to 
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nin  If  only  to  bring  the  war-depleted  In- 
ventories back  to  normal  levels. 

3ome  civilian  demand  has  built  up.  which 
vould  make  up  for  some  defense  cutbacks. 
ffX  example,  the  big  aerospace  companies, 
which  now  receive  $3.50  out  of  every  $10  of 
Vietnam  spending,  have  a  big  backlog  of 
clviUan  orders.  Boeing  alone  has  $3  billion 
in  unfilled  civilian  orders. 

The  nation's  chief  emergency  planner, 
P&rris  Bryant,  a  former  Florida  governor, 
constantly  reviews  war  and  peace  needs.  As 
the  President's  unofficial  "ambassador"  to 
tie  50  state  governors,  he  also  Is  In  close 
touch  with  the  states,  "There  need  be  no 
fear  today  that  peace  would  affect  pros- 
perity." he  told  PARADE  flatly.  He  is  con- 
fident that  even  the  dozen  states  most  de- 
pendent on  defense  contracts  could  maintain 
prosperity  through  tax  cuts,  highway  ex- 
tensions and  public  works  programs. 

Nobody  on  the  policymaking  level  thinks 
the  leaf-raking,  make-work  projects  of  the 
Great  Depression  days  would  be  needed  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  There  Is  enough 
authorization  already  on  the  books  to  keep 
the  economy  humming.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  (Democrat,  of  West  Virginia), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, is  ready  to  roll  with  $175  million 
worth  of  approved  public  buildings,  post 
offices  and  water-control  projects  that  have 
been  held  back  by  war  priorities. 

He  also  has  a  $300  billion  dream  for  better- 
ing and  beautifying  America  over  the  next 
25  years,  if  only  the  money  can  be  spared 
from  munitions.  Here's  how  he  would  like 
to  bolster  the  economy  and  give  the  nation  a 
facelifting  with  the  same  appropriations: 

Randolph  l>elleves  more  billions  must  be 
authorized  to  combat  water  pollution.  He 
cl&ims  It  would  cost  $20  billion  to  clean  up 
Lake  Erie  alone,  could  take  $100  billion  to 
lick  the  problem  nationally.  Par  from  con- 
sidering this  a  makework  proposal,  one  ex- 
pert warns:  "Water  pollution  is  our  number 
one  problem.  The  United  States  can't  even 
operate  without  clean  water." 

Rakdolph  would  like  to  make  our  great 
Southwestern  desert  blossom  like  a  Garden 
of  Eden.  This  would  take  a  $100  billion  Irri- 
gation project  that  would  harness  20  percent 
of  the  runoff  waters  from  Alaska  and  north- 
em  Canada  and  pipe  It  to  the  Southwest. 
Power  stations  would  also  be  built  from  the 
Columbia  River  on  down. 

THE   OPTIMISTIC    VIEW 

He  not  only  hopes  to  finish  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  by  the  1972  deadline  at  a 
cost  of  about  $20  billion,  but  he  would  like  to 
build  an  additional  156,000  miles  of  scenic 
highways—at  about  $500,000  per  mile — to 
make  our  rural  and  mountain  areas  more 
accessible  to  tourists. 

He  Is  eager  to  proceed  with  depressed  area 
construction  projects,  at  the  cost  of  between 
M  and  S5  billion,  to  help  eliminate  pockets 
of  poverty 

Randolph  came  to  Washington  in  1933  and 
helped  wTite  the  New  Deal's  public  works 
legislation.  He  believes  public  support  Is 
building  \ip  for  peacetime  projects  that  will 
make  this  country  a  better  place  to  live.  His 
dream  of  a  desert-watering  program  may  take 
a  while  to  sell  to  the  public  he  acknowledges. 
but  he  t>elleves  a  share  of  any  money  that 
may  be  diverted  from  defense  will  go  Into  his 
programs.  In  any  case,  he  Is  firmly  con- 
Tlnced  that  "the  U.S.  does  not  face  the  trag- 
edy of  the  Depression  of  the  30's." 

What  would  happen  to  your  pocketbook  If 
peace  should  be  declared  In  Vietnam?  First. 
your  taxes  likely  would  be  cut.  The  latest 
^x  cut  stimulated  growth  and  actually 
brought  in  more  revenue  for  the  government 
from  the  increased  income.  The  cut  pro- 
vided people  with  more  pocket  money,  which 
Increased  their  buying  iHjwer.  Accordingly, 
manufacturers  geared  up  production,  creat- 
mg  more  Jobs  and  putting  more  money  Into 
circulation. 


Second,  pwace  should  bring  easier  credit. 
To  foroBtaU  unemployment  and  unused 
capacity,  the  policymakers  are  expected  to  re- 
duce lending  rates,  thus  making  money 
cheaper,  and  likewise,  driving  more  of  It  Into 
circulation. 

Today's  economists  have  proved  that  they 
can  speed  up  or  slow  down  the  economy  by 
tax  and  credit  controls.  Businessmen  have 
come  to  depend  on  planned  federal  spending 
to  promote  prosperity.  Whatever  the  polit- 
ical argtlments  may  be.  this  is  how  President 
Johnson  can  be  exi>ected  to  try  to  head  off  a 
recession. 

"We'll  have  the  capacity,  creatlveness.  re- 
solve anp  resourcefulness  \o  meet  the  prob- 
lem," piiedlcts  Senator  Randolph  optimisti- 
cally, 

TITLE  19  OF  THE  SOCIAL.  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  $ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks  a  number  of  articles  have 
appeared  drawing  attention  to  title  19  of 
the  So<Jial  Security  Amendments  Act  of 
1965,  pointing  out  that  the  program  for 
which  it  makes  provision  seem.s  to  be 
developing  far  beyond  what  those  who 
drafted  it  had  anticipated.  I,  for  one. 
have  been  amazed  at  its  potential  scope 
and  cost.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
Member  of  Congress  predicted  what  has 
happened.  I  am  glad  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been 
looking  into  the  matter  and  will  soon  give 
us  the  benefit  of  its  study  and  recom- 
mendations. Recently  I  had  occasion  to 
discuss  the  matter  briefly  with  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills,  and  I  know  that  he  shares 
the  surprise  and  concern  that  man>'  of 
us  feel  about  title  19. 

Tlie  Social  Security  Amendments  Act 
of  1965  was  referred  to  as  the  most 
sweeping  piece  of  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion ever  to  be  enacted  in  this  eountry, 
and  sweeping  it  was.  It  is  now  clear  that 
no  one  realized  just  how  sweeping  it 
really  was,  however  During  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  attention  was  con- 
centrated primarily  on  two  of  its  sec- 
tions: First,  the  provision  for  a  long 
overdue  across-the-board  7 -percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits;  and 
second,  the  establishment  of  medicare  to 
help*meet  the  health  care  requirements 
of  19  million  Americans  65  years  of  age 
and  older.  There  was  little  discussion 
of  title  19.  which  certainly  has  proved  to 
be  the  "sleeper"  in  the  bill.  I  am  certain 
that  no  one  dreamed  that  within  the  next 
5  years,  "medicaid,"  as  the  program  es- 
tablished by  that  title  is  called,  could 
come  to  dwarf  medicare. 

Title  19  was  designed  to  bring  together 
under  one  uniform  medical  assistance 
program,  with  certain  prescribed  Fed- 
eral standards,  various  Government  pub- 
lic assistance  medical  programs  such  as 
Kerr-Mills,  and  the  programs  for  the 
blind,,  disabled,  and  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  Also  to  be  covered 
were  Individuals  who,  except  for  having 
enough  income  to  meet  their  daily  needs 
would  fall  within  the  public  assistance 
group,  and  all  children  under  age  21 
whose  parents  qualified  under  the  State 
income  limitations  for  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram even  If  they  had  not  been  receiving 
cash  payments  tmder  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program.  In  replacing 
Kerr-Mills,  title  19  thus  extended  the 
basic  Kerr-Mills  principle  beyond  those 


persons  In  the  over-65  category  to  in- 
clude other  public  assistance  groups.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
paying  the  principal  share  of  support 
payments  to  the  blind,  disabled,  and 
children  In  families  where  the  father  is 
unemployed  or  absent.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, made  a  major  contribution  to  their 
medical  costs. 

An  Important  consideration  in  estab- 
lishing title  19  was  the  desire  to  provide 
an  adequate  medical  program  for  needy 
persons  which  w'ould  be  an  Improvement 
over  Kerr-Mills  and  the  other  program  to 
be  included  under  medicaid.  A  major 
objective  which  was  incorporated  in  title 
19  was  the  substitution  of  a  flexible  in- 
come standard  for  the  rigid  means  test, 
which  in  some  States  had  caused  great 
concern.  Other  improvements  included 
specific  provision  for  five  basic  medical 
care  services ;  reimbursement  to  hospitals 
on  a  "reasonable  cost"  basis  rather  than 
under  the  existing  standards,  where  they 
frequently  lose  money  on  public  assist- 
ance recipients;  elimination  of  relative 
responsibility  and  residency  require- 
ment; modification  of  lien  provisions; 
and  State  administrative  flexibility. 
These  changes  are  helpful  and  desirable 
and  contribute  toward  a  more  meaning- 
ful program  which  can  do  the  job  tiiat 
needs  to  be  done  in  a  realistic  way. 

States  implementing  title  19  will  have 
to  provide  five  basic  medical  services  by 
July  1,  1967:  One,  inpatient  hospital 
ser\'ices;  two  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices; three,  other  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services;  four,  physicians'  services;  and 
fi\e,  skilled  nursing  home  care  for  per- 
sons 21  years  of  age  or  older. 

All  States  are  required  to  have  title  19 
in  effect  by  December  31.  1969,  or  lose 
Federal  assistance  for  their  State  medical 
care  programs.  Also,  they  are  required 
to  have  a  comprehensive  program  in 
effect  by  July  1,  1975,  which  provides  care 
and  services  to  virtually  all  individuals 
who  meet  the  plan's  eligibility  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  income  and  re- 
sources, including  social  services  to  en- 
able such  individual  to  attain  or  retain 
independence  or  self -care. 

Under  the  matching  formtila  estab- 
lished in  title  19,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  reimburse  the  States  for  a 
portion  of  their  expenditures  according 
to  an  equalization  formula  ranging  from 
50  to  83  percent,  depending  on  the  per 
capita  Income  of  a  State  as  it  is  related 
to  the  national  per  capita  income.  This 
represents  an  increase  over  the  50-  to  80- 
percent  formula  used  under  Kerr-Mllb. 

Like  Kerr-Mills,  the  States  would  be 
left  to  determine  their  own  Income  stand- 
ards, and  there  would  be  no  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  State  expedltures  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  match.  Thus, 
the  Federal  Government  is  telling  States 
that  if  they  will  agree  to  develop  in  the 
next  10  years  a  program  to  provide  free 
hcEilth  services  to  those  citizens  the  States 
define  as  medically  needy — and  I  em- 
phasize that  this  definition  can  vary  from 
State  to  State — the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  at  least  half  the  cost. 

The  experience  with  Kerr-Mills  led  to 
expectations  that  the  States  would  ex- 
ercise reasonable  restraint  in  extending 
help  to  persons  not  already  covered  in  the 
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progranu  being  combined  in  title  19. 
However,  in  contrast  to  Kerr-Mills,  the 
States  have  responded  quickly  in  imple- 
menting the  title  and  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  more  liberal  Federal  matching 
formula.  Several  States  have  expanded 
their  programs  and  have  instituted  more 
liberal  means  tests. 

The  result  Is  that  19  States  and  Juris- 
dictions now  have  programs  in  operation. 
Eighteen  have  provided  costs  estimates 
for  the  Federal  Government,  which  total 
$830.3  million  the  first  year.  At  this 
point  in  my  ronarks  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  table  of  States  with 
title  19  programs  in  operation  and  the 
Federal  cost  as  estimated  by  each  State. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

Million 
Oallfomla  (calendar  year  estimate).  9310.0 

Hawaii  (calendar  year  estimate) 2.4 

Idaho  (fiscal  year  1967  estimate 6.4 

niinola  (calendar  year  estimate) 40.0 

Kentucky  (ilBcal  year  1967  estimate)  -  29.  0 
liOUlalana  ( fiscal  year  1967  estimate)  .  -  37. 0 
Maryland  (fiscal  year  1967  estimate).  32.0 
Minnesota  (calendar  year  estimate).  39.0 
Nebraska  (fiscal  year  1967  estimate).  11.0 
New  York  (calendar  year  estimate)  -.  317. 0 
North  Dakota  (caJendar  year  esti- 
mate)   18.4 

Ohio  (fiscal  year  1967  estimate) 18.0 

Oklahoma  (calendar  year  estimate).       16.6 
Pennsylvania     (calendar    year    esti- 
mate)       100.0 

Puerto    Rico     (calendar     year    esti- 
mate)   22.0 

Utah  (fiscal  year  1967  estimate) 6.7 

Washington    (fiscal    year    1967   eatl-* 

mate) ._ 20.0 

Connecticut    (fiscal    year    1967    esti- 
mate)          16.9 

Rhode  Island  (fiscal  year  1967  esti- 
mate)  (') 

Total 830.3 

>  No  eettmate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  expected 
that  by  January  1,  1967,  Just  4  months 
from  now,  at  least  32  States  and  Juris- 
dictions will  have  programs  in  effect, 
bringing  the  Federal  cost  to  well  over  |1 
billlcm.  That  will  undoubtedly  require 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  In  fact, 
so  broad  and  open  ended  Is  the  title  19 
program  that,  as  I  indicated  early  In  my 
remarks,  by  the  time  all  States  adopt  it, 
it  will  outstrip  the  medicare  program 
both  In  total  cost  and  coverage. 

Perhaps  the  first  Inkling  that  Utle  19 
was  a  sleeper  that  would  prove  far  more 
expensive  than  had  been  anticipated 
came  when  New  York  announceid  its 
medicaid  plan.  The  New  York  plan  es- 
tabllehee  an  income  limitation  of  $2,900 
for  a  single  person  and  up  to  $6,000  after 
taxes  for  a  family  of  four.  Its  benefits 
Include  not  only  the  five  basic  minimum 
benefits  sped&ed  in  the  law,  but  also  16 
other  medical  services,  and  Includes  so- 
dal  services. 

New  York  estimates  the  Initial  Federal 
share  of  its  program  to  be  $217  mlllldh. 
It  estimates  the  total  initial  cost  of  its 
program  at  $532  million  on  an  "actual 
experience"  basis  and  $1  billion  on  an 
"all  eligible  basis."  However,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EducaticHi,  and 
Wdfare  has  charged  that  these  esti- 
mates are  too  low.  lliey  believe  the 
total  cost  on  an  "acttial  experience"  basic 


will  be  between  $600  and  $700  million 
and  $1.4  billion  oH  an  "all  eligible" 
basis.  The  Department  contends  that 
the  New  York  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  In  submitting  its  estimates,  did 
not  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
changed  basic  nature  of  the  medical  as- 
sistance progrsim  and  the  great  likeli- 
hood that  eligible  persons  will  quickly 
become  aware  of  the  benefits  available, 
and  will  use  them. 

An  estimated  8  million  residents  of 
New  York  are.  potentially  eligible  for  the 
program  which  has  been  drawn  up  by 
State  officials,  or  nearly  half  of  that 
State's  population.  Clearly  this  ap- 
proach goes  beyond  the  kind  of  program 
Congress  supported  in  Kerr-Mills,  and 
which  it  thought,  with  some  modest  in- 
creases, it  simply  Would  be  continuing 
under  title  19. 

An  important  feattire  of  the  New  York 
plan  is  its  coverage  of  young  and  middle- 
aged,  nonhandicapped  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  in  the  moderate  income 
bracket.  The  Federal  Govenunent  will 
not  match  the  $95  million  which  the 
State  expects  to  speoid  for  these  people 
because  they  are  piesently  outside  the 
scope  of  the  title  19  program.  However, 
some  experts  believe  they  eventually  will 
be  covered.  If  so,  vfe  will  be  embarking 
on  a  program  Congress  never  intended  to 
promote,  one  far  mere  revolutionary  in 
its  impact  than  medicare  itself. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
not  officially  submitted  a  plan  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  approval,  but  has  filed  a  pro- 
spjectus  which  is  reasonable  in  scope  and 
is  the  type  of  program  Congress  had 
Initially  thought  most  States  would 
adopt. 

The  Massachusetts  plan  expects  to 
cover  all  public  assistance  recipients,  aU 
persons  who,  except  for  having  enough 
income  for  their  daily  needs,  could  qual- 
ify for  public  assistance  under  the  Fed- 
eral eligibility  standards,  and  all  needy 
children  under  21  who  could  not  qualify 
for  public  assistance  but  whose  families 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  medical  care  they  need. 

Income  standards  are  set  at  $1,800  for 
a  single  person.  $2,V00  for  a  family  of 
two,  $3,120  for  a  family  of  three,  and 
$3,600  for  a  family  of  four.  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  President,  that  the  amounts  of 
those  standards  maj^  be  Increased,  At 
lesist  the  five  basic  benefits  will  be  pro- 
vided. The  Federal  share  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  50  percent.  The  State  esti- 
mates that  during  tlie  first  year<of  opera- 
tion the  Federal  qontribution'  to  the 
program  will  cost  $56.5  million,  and  that 
250,000  cases  or  4  percent  of  the  State 
population  will  be  covered. 

In  recent  months  various  medical 
groups  and  certain  Members  of  Congress 
have  come  to  realize  the  ramifications  of 
title  19  and  have  offored  proposals  to  im- 
pose limits  on  Federal  expenditures  for 
the  program.  These  proposals  have 
taken  many  forms.  One  is  to  place  a 
celling  on  the  total  Federal  contribution, 
thus  forcing  a  pro-rating  of  appropria- 
tions between  the  States.  Another  type 
of  suggestion  would  place  a  maximum  on 
the  Federal  dollars  going  to  any  one 
State,  on  the  number  of  people  covered 


in  a  State,  or  on  the  proportion  of  the 
State  s  population  to  be  covered.  A  third 
proposal  would  specify  that  no  funds 
shall  be  used  for  families  with  incomes 
over  a  certain  standard,  such  as  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  factory  pro- 
duction workers  in  a  State.  Still  another 
suggestion  is  that  the  law  be  amended 
to  permit  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and 
variations  in  benefits  between  geographi- 
cal areas  and  groups  of  individuals  in  a 
State.  Certainly  it  is  clear  that  a  re- 
examination of  the  law  is  necessary,  and 
that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the 
various  proposals  that  have  been  made. 

I  think  we  all  support  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  title  19,  to  provide  medical  as- 
sistance to  needy  persons  of  low  income. 
But  I  believe  the  program  should  be  con- 
fined at  this  time  to  persons  who  either 
fall  within  the  public  assistance  category 
or  are  on  the  fringes  of  it.  and  should  not 
be  extended  to  provide  Federal  matching 
to  nonhandicapped,  able-bodied  individ- 
uals of  moderate  means.  By  doing  this 
we  are  better  able  to  serve  people  who 
really  need  the  assistance.  There  is  Just 
so  much  money  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  there  are  many  pro- 
grams which  can  msike  good  use  of  it 
This,  of  course,  is  one  of  them.  But  we 
want  to  meet  the  need  that  exists  and 
then  conserve  funds  beyond  those  re- 
quired for  our  defense  needs,  for  aid  to 
our  urban  areas,  for  water  and  air  pol- 
lution, for  our  transportation  system,  and 
for  the  many,  many  other  projects  that 
require  assistance  at  this  time. 

I  do,  therefore,  hope  that  Congress  will 
follow  closely  the  implementation  of  this 
program  and  will  seek  to  modify  it  where 
modifications  are  called  for.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  other  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  in  conclusion  that 
when  I  read  these  newspaper  reports,  I 
determined  to  look  into  this  question,  be- 
cause when  I  voted  originally  for  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  we  were  making  a  proper 
recommendation  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment assistance.  When  we  extended 
Kerr-Mills  as  a  part  of  the  social  security 
program  that  included  medicare,  I  voted 
for  it,  as  did  many  others,  because  we 
thought  it  was  a  distinct  improvement  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  program.  I  personally 
had  no  knowledge  or  no  understanding 
that  the  program  would  go  as  far  as,  ap- 
parently, it  already  has  in  several  States, 
and  will  continue  to  build  up  so  that  it 
win  ultimately,  if  the  compilations  prove 
to  be  correct,  go  beyond  the  cost  of  the 
medicare  program. 

So  I  hope.  Mr.  President— and  I  see 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  Chamber— that 
that  committee,  as  well  as  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Hou.se,  will  give 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  to 
title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  either 
in  this  session  or  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 


Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  5 
o'clock  and  46  mmut€S  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  August  23.  1966. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  22, 1966: 

National  Labor  Rklatioks  Boabd 

Gerald  A,  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  August 
27,1971,    (Reappointment.)' 

In  thb  Mabutx  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  tlie  Marine 

Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  subject  to  qualification 
♦Jierelor  as  provided  by  law; 

Charles  B,  Paul  J.  Dupre 

Armstrong,  Jr.  Phillip  G.  Dyer 

Mward  J.  Artnak   *  Kenneth  T,  Dykes 

Marshall  S.  Austin  George  J. 
Almarion  S.  Bailey  Edelmann,  Jr. 

NeU E.Barber  Daniel  R.  Evans 

Arnold  W,  B.irden  Dee  E.  Ezell 

William  E  Barrineau  Eugene  B.  Fallon 

Julian  G.  Bass,  Jr.  Richard  J.  PelUngham 

William  L.  Beach  Gerald  Pink 

Nolan  J  Beat  Etonald  H.  Pose 

Don  H.  Blanchard  Edward  L.  Possum 

Wlllmar  M.  Bledsoe  James  G.  Pox 

Miller  M.  Blue  James  A.  Gallo,  Jr. 

Richard  C.  Browning  James  C.  Gasser 

James  P  Bruce  George  A.  Gibson 

Ralph  D  Call  Thomas  E.  Gleason 

Christopher  M.  Canan  Jerome  L.  Goebel 

Robert  O.  Carlock  Norman  W.  Gourley 

•monias  W.  Clarke  Paul  G.  Graham 

Matthew  A.  Clary,  Jr.  John  'V.  Hanes 

Guy  M.  Cloud  John  E.  Hansen 

Milton  B.  Cooper  Lester  G.  Harmon 

Clement  T.  Corcoran  Henry  Hart 

Alfred  M,  Cordes  Roland  S.  Helstrom 

John  E.  Cosgrlff  Prank  M.  Hepler 

Keith  W.  Costello  John  L.  Herndon 

Ersklne  B,  Crew  Arthur  T.  Hill 

Wallace  W.  Crompton  'Wllmer  W.  Hlxson 

WUUam  M.  Croofcs  Dan  C.  Holland 

Oliver  W.  Curtis  Joseph  P.  Holzbauer 

Adlln  P.  Dalgle  Bill  E.  Homer 

Oellwyn  L,  Davis  Bugenous  M.  Hovatter 

Oliver  R.  Davis  Harry  Hunter,  Jr. 

Philip  A.  Davis  Leo  R.  JlUlsky 

Stanley  Davis  Harrel  K.  Jobe 

Nicholas  J.  Dennis  Ray  N.  Joens 

Rex  C.  Denny.  Jr.  James  D.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Joseph  DiPrank,  Jr.  Thirl  D.  Johnson 

James  G.  Thonaas  J.  Johnston, 

Dionisopoulos  Jr. 

WUUam  C.  Doty,  Jr.  Elwln  M.  Jones 

Donald  T.  Doxey  Karl  T.  Keller 

Stanley  G  'Wilbur  C.  Kellogg,  Jr. 

Dunwiddle.  Jr,  George  D.  Kew 


Jack  K.  Knocke  Harry  G.  Robinson,  Jr. 

William  H.  Lanagan.    Francis  X.  Rudenauer 

Jr.  Marvin  B.  Russell 

Sylvester  P.  Lels  Edwin  S.  Schick.  Jr. 

James  Leon  Richard  J.  Schriver 

James  A.  MacDonald.   Adolph  G.  Schwenk 

Jr.  Paul  W.  Seabaugh 

James  H.  MagUl  Allen  R.  Semb 

Emmons  S.  Maloney     James  'W.  Stiank 
Richard  H.  Mample       Robert  P.  Shields 
Samuel  P,  Martin  'Walter  Slenko 

Ralph  P.  Mawyer  Robert  D.  Slay 

'Warren  E.  McCain         Btimeal  E.  Smith 
'William  U  McCulloch  Nathan  R.  Smith 
Lawrence  McGlade        Albert  W.  Snell 
James  D.  McGough       Benjamin  F.  Sohn 
Charles  K.  McPartUn.    James  B.  Soper 

Jr.  Harvey  E.  Spielman 

Harold  a.  McRay  Lyle  S.  Stephenson 

Herbert  B.  MendenhallWalter  C.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Richard  I*.  Michael,  Jr. Laurence  J.  Stien 
Walter  Moore  Harold  H.  Stirling,  Jr. 

■William  H.  Morrison      Robert  'W.  Taylor 
Richard  B.  Newport       Paul  C.  Trammell 
Joseph  T,  Odenthal      William  L.  Traynor 
Andrew  W.  O'Donnell   Sumner  A.  Vale 
John  L.  Ostby  Earl  K  Vlckers,  Jr. 

Leslie  L.  Page  Marvin  D.  'Volkert 

Harry  P.  Painter  r>ale  L.  Ward 

Robert  L.  Parnell,  Jr.     Paul  B.  Watson.  Jr. 
Vernon  J.  Peebles  Donald  E.  Watterson 

Allen  L.  Phillips  Frederic  T.  Watts,  Jr. 

Robert  H.  Piehl  James  R.  Weaver 

Mervln  B.  Porter  James  M.  Weldner 

William  a.  Quinn  James  P.  Williams 

Mark  A.  aalner,  Jr.         Laiu-ence  H.  Woods 
Darrell  L.  Rltter  Robert  Zeugner 

Robert  S.  Robertsoii 

In  the  Navy 

The  following -named  enlisted  personnel  to 
be  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law; 

Sergei  P.  Pron  Robert  S.  Galbreath 

Robert  H.  Brant  Gary  O.  McCracken 

Avon  R.Donohue,  Jr.    John  E.  Aubln 
SagatM.  Glron  Wilfred  A.  Pregeau 

Joseph  R.  Stelner  Arthur  W  Moore 

Michael  P.  Conway       Ivan  D.  Howard 
William  M.  Buckley      Eddie  C.  Cagle 
Paul  N.  Ackley  Thomas  J.  Bufano 

Anthony  J.  Ziner  Whitney  P.  Thomas 

Bruce  E.  Talcott  Elmer  Holstlen,  Jr. 

Jose  P.  Benedito,  Jr.      Theodore  E. 
Damon  T.  Romine  McCalment 

Carl  S.  Chltwood  Michael  B.  Lamasters 

John  Z.  O'Brien  Salvatore  J.  Profita 

Nell  R,  Petersen  Paul  E.  Daniel 

Gerald  E.  Roets 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Charles  M.  Alewlne  Robert  J.  Scholtes 
James  C.  Potts  Jerome  J.  Bielawskl 

Robert  a  Rellnskl.        Ronald  8.  Woods 

Jr.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 


David  C.  Jackam 
Jim  L.  Russell 
Paul  R.  Cowart 
Gerald  L.  Gardner 
John  R.  Kellner 
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Earley  W.  Sawyers 
Walter  P.  Benedict 
Raymond  P.  Bauley 
Robert  H.  Hazelton. 
Jr. 


Anson  A.  Wallace,  Jr.    Donald  R.  Gray 
Ralph  W.  Brubaker      Edward  J.  Otis 
Robert  E.  Campbell      Jack  M,  Hill 
Jack  B.  Rider  Gary  H.  Stov&ll 

Stanley  J.  Tenoplr        WUUam  D.  Lekvold 
James  L  Koes  Fenton  C.  Miller,  Jr. 

Adolph  L.  Slggers  WiUlam  F.  Breare  n 

Arthiu:  E.  Kennedy       Darrel  L.  Waldroupe 
Charles  R.  Vaught         Hector  N.  Comejo 
John  P.  Wilkinson        Ronald  J.  Baker,  Sr. 
Dudley  J.  Wildes  Frederick  J.  Merltel 

Harold  G.  Bolster,  Jr.    Robert  L.  Russnogle 
Elio  Mataldl  Jack  E.  McDanlel 

Leslie  G.  Kappel  (Naval  Reserve  OfBcere 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Melvln  Ervin.  Jr.  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the 
DenttJ  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  olB- 
cers)  to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  conunanders  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefcM-  as  provided  by  law: 

Roger  E.  Blsson 

David  L.  Drake 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  f>ermanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the  Den- 
tal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jack  S.  Burrtis  Paul  T.  McDavld,  Jr. 

Jlmmle  L.  Burk,  Jr.       "M"  Dan  Morris 
Charles  H.  Julienne 

Hugh  A.  Burkett  (Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program)  to  be  a  permanent  en- 
sign in  the  Civil  Engineer  Coi-ps  of  the  Navy 
in  lieu  of  ensign  In  the  line  of  the  Navy  as 
previously  nominated  and  confirmed  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  tbe  XJM. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  m  the  Dental 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Douglas,  Robert  J, 
Huttula,  Charles  S, 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  ffMn 
the  Senate  August  22,  1966: 

POSTSAASm 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
July  15,  1966.  of  PranJc  T.  Ashton  to  be 
postmaster  at  Preston.  In  the  State  of  Btln- 

nesota. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Panama  City  Post  No.  2185,  VFW 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  work  of 


the  Panama  City  Post  No.  2186  of  the 
■Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  It  was  des- 
ignated as  the  outstanding  post  in  the 
State  of  Florida  In  1965  and  1966  for 
the  following  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments: 

First.  First  post  In  Florida  to  reach  100 
percent  in  membership  of  the  previous 
year. 

Second,  First  post  in  Florida  to  meet 
its  ciuota  and  go  over  the  top.  by  secur- 
ing 20  new  members. 


Third.  First  and  only  post  \n  the  State 
of  Florida  to  produce  a  national  winner 
in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  Mike 
Stone,  of  Bay  High  School,  who  went 
on  to  Washington,  D.C..  and  captured 
fourth  place  in  the  Nation,  plus  a  $1,500 
scholarship. 

Fourth.  Won  a  citation  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  Americanism. 

Fifth.  Received  a  citation  for  out- 
standing work  in  youth  activities. 


t 
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Sixth.  A  citation  was  awarded  for  the 
Buddy  Poppy  sale. 

.Seventh.  The  1965-66  commander, 
Peter  I.  Culbertson,  was  awarded  the 
Camegla  Award  for  heroism  in  saving 
Uvea  during  a  lightning  storm  where  one 
boy  was  killed. 

It  was  this  commander's  great  pleas- 
ure and  pride  to  be  called  to  the  rostrum, 
at  Uie  department  convention  at  Day- 
tona  Beach  In  Jime.  6  times,  to  receive 
these  plaques  and  awards,  in  front  of  the 
Florida  del^atlon  of  some  3,000  mem- 
bers. 

All  of  these  activities  did  not  cost  the 
members  a  penny,  other  than  regular 
dues.  The  work  that  the  post  is  doing 
with  yoimg  people  is  worth  many  times 
the  price. 


friends   and   resident*  of  the  Antelope 
Valley  are  pleased  to  call  their  own. 


**Htj  There,  Come  to  the  Fair — The 
Antelope  Valley  Fair" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  £D  REINECKE 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22. 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  the 
28th  annual  Antelope  Valley  Fair  in  Lan- 
caster, Calif.,  this  Labor  Day  weekend. 

Although  the  Antelope  Valley  is  prom- 
inent as  a  center  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  aerospace  Industry,  it  also 
excels  as  an  area  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. According  to  the  California  Parm- 
er magazine  of  March  5, 1966 : 

Sugar  beet  yields  In  the  Antelope  Valley 
for  1966  led  the  State  If  not  the  Nation. 

Alfalfa,  tomatoes,  almonds,  walnuts, 
hay,  onions,  pigs,  hogs,  cattle,  and  future 
farmers  and  farmerettes  are  all  raised 
under  the  beautiful  desert  skies  of  the 
Antelope  Valley. 

One  unique  feature  of  this  fair  is  the 
"Rural  Olympics."  These  contests  in- 
clude cow  milking,  team  pulling,  tug-of- 
war.  hay  loading,  sack  sewing,  and  the 
farmers'  handicap — a  race  between  a 
horse  and  a  tractor. 

No  fair  would  be  complete  without  a 
rodeo.  And  we  have  got  the  best  riders 
from  all  over  the  Nation.  There  is  also 
a  horse  show,  and  daredevil  stunt  car 
drivers. 

This  very  special  fair  got  started  when 
farmers  from  all  over  the  Antelot>e  Val- 
ley each  donated  a  ton  of  hay  to  raise 
money  to  buy  the  80-acre  fairground. 
The  fair  grew  out  of  the  early  alfalfa 
fMtival  in  Lancaster. 

The  fair  now  operates  as  the  50th  Dis- 
trict Agricultiu-al  Association  under  the 
laws  of  California. 

I  am  proud  of  the  community  leaders 
who  have  worked  hard  ttu-ough  the  years 
to  make  this  the  best  fair  in  the  State. 
The  offlcers  and  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  have  created  a  fair  that  all 


Colorado  River  Eaiin  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTO|«ING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  long  and  difQcult  negotia- 
tions in  drafting  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act,  spokesmen  for  the 
Upper  Basin  States  have  A'orked  closely 
together  in  a  spirit  of  trust  and  common 
Interest.  It  has  been  widely  recognized 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Upper  Basin  States  to  adopt  a  united 
front.  This  unity  has  thus  far  enabled 
us  to  obtain  many  protjects  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  Governors  of  all  seven  Colorado 
River  Basin  States,  including  Wyoming, 
testified  to  the  efficacy  of  this  cooperative 
approach  when,  on  July  5.  1966.  they 
petitioned  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  follows : 

Your  active  support  ctf  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Is  urgently  needed  and  re- 
sjjectfully  requested. 

But  now,  at  a  crucial  moment  as  this 
legislation  approaches  a  vote  by  the  full 
House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  above  petition,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming,  has  threatened  to  tear 
the  upper  basin  unity  asunder.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  of  consultation  and  coop- 
eration with  the  public  ofiBcials  of  all 
Upper  Basin  States,  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  without  gaming,  has  uni- 
laterally withdrawn  his  support  for  the 
bill. 

Because  this  bill  affects  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  people  of  Wyoming,  in  a 
matter  of  importance  above  and  beyond 
partisan  political  issues,  I  am  most  re- 
gretful that  the  Governor  did  not  confer 
with  me,  as  had  be«n  the  practice  at 
other  stages,  before  making  this  change 
of  position.  I  also  regret  that  this 
change  of  policy  has  occurred  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  partisan  political  maneuver- 
ing, for  it  has  constantly  been  my  desire, 
in  such  vital  mattert,  that  the  public 
oflScials  of  Wyoming  work  togetlier  as 
statesmen,  not  as  partisan  politicians,  to 
protect  the  State's  Interests  from  outside 
encroachment. 

While  the  Governot's  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding unilaterally  on  this  matter  is  a 
cause  for  wonder  aiul  for  some  alarm 
in  all  of  the  upper  basin,  his  reasons  for 
opposition  and  his  personal  attack  upon 
me  can  only  leave  one  w^ith  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Governor  has  been  either 
badly  ill  advised  or  else  does  not  care 
to  discuss  the  merits  at  the  bill  free  from 
partisan  overtones. 

This  legislation  is  so  important  to 
Wyoming  that  I  feel  It  Is  urgent  that  the 
facts  be  clearly  set  forth  so   that  the 


people  can  make  their  own  decision  about 
whether  or  not  to  support^  this  project. 
I  believe  that  a  chronological  history  erf 
this  bill,  with  the  Governor's  and  my 
positions  toward  it,  will  sustain  my  effort* 
in  drafting  and  pushing  to  adoption  the 
Ftoncalio  amendment,  and  of  my  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  present  bill. 

THE     BACKGROtrND 

The  basic  Issue  is  that  under  this  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  compact  the  Upper 
Basin  States — Colorado,  Utah,  Wyo- 
mina^and  New  Mexico — and  the  Lower 
BasJi  States — Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada — agreed  in  the  1922  Colorado 
River  compact  upon  an  approximately 
equal  division  between  the  two  basins  of 
the  Colorado  River  waters.  In  1948,  the 
Upper  Basin  States  divided  up  their  share 
of  the  water,  Wyoming  agreeing  to  14 
percent  of  the  upper  basin  allotment. 
Wyoming  and  the  other  Upper  Basin 
States  have  never  used  their  full  entitle- 
ments and  now  Arizona  wants  to  begin 
a  project  which  will  be  dependent  upon 
water  to  which  the  Upper  Basin  States 
are  legally  entitled  but  which  they  are 
not  now  using.  As  a  compromise  to 
bring  more  water  to  the  thirsty  Colorado 
River  and  to  further  safeguard  upper 
basin  rights,  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  ha/e  decided  to  attempt  to  im- 
port water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
by  building  augmentation  facilities  from 
an  outside  area,  such  as  the  Columbia 
River,  or  by  desalinlzatlon,  or  other 
means  determined  feasible  by  a  thorough 
importation  study. 

THE  TWO   CONOmONS 

On  August  26,  1965,  the  Governor  of 
Wyooiring  testified  before  the  House  In- 
terio*  Committee  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  On  page  374  of  the  official 
record,  the  Governor  explained  the  nec- 
essary prerequisites  for  his  support  of 
the  bill.  My  colleague.  Congressman 
Wyatt,  of  Oregon,  asked : 

Am  I  correct  In  assuming  that  the  Slate 
of  Wyoming  would  oppose  the  present  legis- 
lation unless  there  were  Fp>ecific  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  It  for  building  the  aug- 
mentation  facilities   to   the  system? 

The  heart  of  the  Governors  reply  was: 
Either  It  nails  down  unequivocally  and 
without  any  possibility  of  Jeopardy  at  a 
later  date  the  rights  of  Wyoming  to  make 
full  use  of  the  14  percent  of  the  Upper  Basin 
share  of  its  water,  so  that  we  cun  come 
before  the  Congress  with  projects  and  that 
we  will  be  assured  that  they  will  not  be 
turned  down,  or  that  there  be  assured  sup- 
plies of  additional  water  being  put  Into  this 
Colorado  River  system  so  as  to  obviate  any 
question  about  future  storage  that  could 
Jeopardize  Wyoming's  position  and  devel- 
opment at  a  later  date. 

Thus,  the  Governor's  support  was  con- 
ditional upon  fulfillment  of  either  one  of 
two  conditions:  the  bill  must  either  "nail 
down  unequivocally"  the  rights  of  Wyo- 
ming to  14  percent  of  the  upper  basin 
.share,  or  it  must  assure  additional  sup- 
plies of  water. 

Because  at  that  time  we  had  been 
working  together  in  this  matter  of  com- 
mon interest  for  all  people  in  Wyoming, 
my  position  was  similar.    On  page  79  of 
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the  ofQcial  record,  I  had  described  the 
present  importation  scheme  as  "uncer- 
toin."  Regarding  Wyoming's  right  to  use 
her  full  legal  entitlement,  after  stating 
Wyoming's  economic  needs  for  water.  I 
testified,  on  page  80: 

For  these  reasons,  vmtu  this  legislation  has 
made  clear-cut  and  Irrevocable  reservations 
{or  this  future  use  of  water,  it  will  behoove 
Wyoming  to  Join  Its  sister  states  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  to  object  to  any 
further  action  upon  the  bill. 

THE  SUBCOMMrTTKE  AND  THE  GOVEaNOB  APPROVE 

The  following  months  witnessed  a 
great  deal  of  hard  bargaining  as  the 
Upper  Basin  States  made  a  united  effort 
to  secure  their  rights.  A  ntunber  of 
sweeping  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
bill  when,  on  June  28,  1966,  the  subcom- 
mittee approved  the  legislation  for  the 
consideration  of  the  full  committee.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee,  not  because  it  was 
perfect — no  bill  ever  is — but  because  it 
provided  adequate  protection  for  Wyo- 
ming The  water  importation  provisions 
were  much  more  definite  than  those  of 
the  original  bill,  to  which  the  Governor 
and  I  had  objected. 

The  subcommittee-approved  measure 
also  contained  a  number  of  items  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original,  which  reflected 
the  strategic  importance  of  having  a 
united  upper  basin  policy.  All  these 
items  are  in  the  final  bill  approved  by 
the  full  committee.  These  sections  ac- 
celerate reclamation  developments  in 
Wyoming — Sublette  project  with  diver- 
sion to  North  Platte  and  Seedskadee — 
relieve  the  Upper  Basin  States  of  the 
Mexican  Treaty  burden  if  suflBcient  im- 
portations are  made,  stabilize  the  levels 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  reservoirs, 
and  reimburse  the  Upper  Basin  develop- 
ment fimd. 

It  was  this  version  of  the  bill  which 
the  Governor  of  Wyoming  supported 
when,  a  week  after  the  subcommittee 
approved  it,  he  and  the  other  Colorado 
River  Basin  Governors  petitioned  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  encourage  congressional 
passage  of  the  act. 

A  CHANGE  or  PACE 

But,  now  that  the  full  committee  has 
approved  the  bill,  the  Governor  has  op- 
posed it.  alleging  that  the  study  for  im- 
porting water  has  been  drastically  al- 
tered. He  has  said  that  completion  of 
the  study  has  been  delayed.  He  states 
further  that  he  supported  the  bill  when 
it  provided  for  the  Interior  Department 
to  conduct  feasibility  studies  but  now  the 
committee  has  provided  for  the  study  to 
be  made  by  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion. 

OOViaiNOR   NOT   PaOPERLT   INFORMED 

The  Governor's  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  and  his  sudden  with- 
firawal  of  support  only  affirm  the  beUef 
"lat  he  has  been  badly  briefed  on  this 
subject.  It  is  true  that  the  full  com- 
^ttee  at  one  stage  altered  the  importa- 
non  provisions  but  the  final  bill  approved 
"y  the  committee  provides  stronger  as- 
surances of  importation  than  did  any  of 
we  previous  drafts,  including  the  one 
supported  by  the  Governor  on  July  5. 
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WHO  CONDUCZa  THE  STUDIBST 

Contrary  to  the  Governor's  informa- 
tion, the  study  wMl  not  be  made  by  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  but  will  be 
made  by  the  Interior  Department,  as  the 
Governor  wished.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  the  one  who  is  directed,  in 
sections  206  and  208,  to  investigate  sup- 
plies, sources,  quality,  and  conservation 
of  water  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  as 
well  as  areas  which  might  export  water 
to  the  basin.  The  Secretary  is  required 
to  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  to  submit  the  reconnaissance 
and  feasibility  studies  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  President,  and  Congress. 

The  secretary  is  directed  to-act  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  estabhshed  by  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission.  The  Gover- 
nor is  in  no  position  to  object  to  this, 
since  he  approved  the  July  5  draft  which 
required  the  Secretarj-  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  of  the  National  Water 
Resources  Council. 

Whether  the  Secretary  is  supervised 
by  the  Council  or  the  Commission  would 
seem  to  make  little  difference,  since  he 
is  required  to  perform  specific  acts 
clearly  defined  in  the  bill.  The  National 
Water  Commission,  created  by  this  act, 
would  consist  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Water 
Resources  Council  is  made  up  of  the  Sec- 
retaries Of  Interior,  Agriculture.  Health, 
Educatidn,  and  Welfare,  the  Army,  and 
the  ChaSrman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission., Thus,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  apparent  disadvantage  in  having 
the  Commission  instead  of  the  Coimcil 
supervising  the  Secretary. 

DELAYS   IN    EXECUTION? 

The  Governor's  charge  that  the  im- 
portation study  has  been  delayed  is  also 
misleading.  The  draft  the  Governor  sup- 
ported on  July  5  required  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  submit  a  reconnais- 
sance r^ort  on  the  plan  and  a  feasibility 
report  on  the  first  stage  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  not  later  than  December 
31,  1971.  But  these  reports  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress only  "with  the  concurrence  of  said 
Coimcil,"  according  to  section  203 (c;  of 
that  draft.  Thus,  there  was  no  defimte 
date  as  to  when  these  reports  would  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress— in  fact,  if  the  Council  did  not  con- 
cur, they  might  never  have  been  put  be- 
fore the  lawmakers. 

But  the  bill  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee sets  a  definite  time  limit  and  does 
not  require  the  Commission's  concur- 
rence before  the  all-important  feasibility 
report  c^n  be  delivered  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress.  Section  208  now  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
submit  a  proposed  reconnaissance  re- 
port on  the  importation  plan  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1J969.  He  shall  proceed,  after  90 
days,  willh  preparation  of  a  feasibility  re- 
port which  shall  be  submitted  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  The  final  report  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress by  June  30, 1972.  These  mandatory 
acts  make  the  importation  provisions  in 
the   final   bill   the  strongest   and    most 


definite  that  have  yet  been  concocted, 

and  are  an  improvement  over  the  provi- 
sions in  the  draft  that  the  Governor  had 
endorsed  on  July  5,  1966. 

THE    TWO    COMOITIONS    rULTILLBD 

As  was  stated  earlier,  on  August  26, 
1965,  the  Governor  set  forth  two  condi- 
tions, either  one  of  which  had  to  be  satis- 
fied before  he  would  support  the  project. 
One  condition  was  that  additional  sup- 
pUes  of  water  be  assured.  The  importa- 
tion provisions  of  the  final  bill  are 
stronger  than  those  of  the  draft  ap- 
proved by  the  Gtovernor  on  July  5,  1966. 

His  second  condition  was  that  the  bill 
"nail  down  unequivocally"  the  rights  of 
Wyoming  to  14  percent  of  the  upper 
basin  share.  I  was  not  sure  that  this  had 
been  completely  accomplished  in  the  sub- 
committee-approved draft  which  the 
Governor  and  I  had  supported,  so  I  se- 
cured full  committee  approval  of  the 
Roncallo  amendment,  section  602 (b>  : 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  conatrued  to 
alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be  In  conflict 
with  the  UpF>er  Coltyado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact provisions  (63  Stat.  1  on  p.  33) . 

Page  33  of  the  statute  allocates  14  per- 
cent of  the  upper  basin  share  to  Wyo- 
ming. Thus,  both  the  Governor's  condi- 
tions are  now  met  when  he  only  asked 
that  one  of  them  be  fulfilled  to  gain  his 
support. 

Dean  Emeritus  H.  T.  Person  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming  College  of  En- 
gineering, and  State  Engineer  Floyd 
Bishop,  when  invited  into  my  office  on 
July  27,  both  had  favorable  comments  re- 
garding my  amendment  and  State  Eiigi- 
neer  Bishop  personally  congratulatfed  me 
on  that  amendment  and  said  "it  makes  a 
stronger  and  better  bill  out  of  this  for 
Wyoming." 

THE    NEXT    STEP 

I  make  these  extended  remarks  so  that 
the  Record  can  be  as  clear  as  possible. 
So  that  the  pubUc  can  have  all  the  infor- 
mation before  It,  to  facilitate  a  proper 
assessment  of  these  position  changes  in 
my  State. 

Obviously,  these  are  complicated  mat- 
ters about  which  reasonable  men  can  dis- 
agree. But  I  can  see  no  logical  reason 
why  one  should  now  opp>ose  the  importa- 
tion provisions  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved. I  would  like  to  think  that  there 
has  simply  been  some  mistake  and  that 
the  Governor  was  not  accurately  in- 
formed about  what  action  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  had  taken.  If  this  is 
the  case,  I  urge  the  Governor  now  to  re- 
vise his  position  and  stay  faithful  with 
our  good  neighbors  In  Colorado  and  Utah 
In  working  for  a  united  upper  basin 
stance  in  support  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads.  Wyoming  will  gain  from  8U<*  an 
act  of  courage. 

COMMITTEE    KEPOKT 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
ditional views  which  appear  on  page  123 
of  the  Committee  Report  No.  1849  on 
H.R.  4671  be  included  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

ADDmoNAL    Views    of    Comokcssmam    Teno 

RONCALIO 

The  central  Arizona  project  proposal  has 
created   a   number   of  dlfBcult  problems   for 
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tbe  Upper  Colorado  Blver  Baaln  State*,  pv- 
UotOarly  for  WyonUag.  Historically,  we  In 
Wyocnlng  bAve  supported  recJamatton  proj- 
ects as  a  basic  concept  and,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  we  bave  perhaps  benefited  as  much 
as  any  other  State.  It  1b  only  fair  and  reason- 
able that  we  should  not  oppose  tbe  central 
Arizona  project  if  Its  need  is  clearly  shown 
and  U  satisfactory  assurances  protecting  our 
own  established  legal  rights  are  forthcom- 
ing— to  do  otherwise  would  be  Inconsistent 
and  hypocritical. 

Yet,  a  conflict  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  not  enough  water  allotted  to  the 
lower  basin  under  tbe  1922  Colorado  River 
compact  to  support  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. Tbe  project  will  be  dependent  upon 
water  now  unused  by  the  upper  basin  but 
which  the  Upper  Basin  States  will  be  needing 
by  about  1900.  These  States  will  be  legally 
entitled  to  this  water  when  they  need  it. 

If  ATXONAI.  on.  SHAUI  KSBOTTXCSa 

The  dilemma  is  compounded  because  the 
future  use  of  this  waterUs  vital  not  only  to 
tbe  upper  basin  States  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. The  Oreen  River  Basin  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  blessed  with  reserves  of  oil 
shale,  located  mostly  on  Federal  land,  con- 
taining oil  equal  to  three  times  the  total 
crude  oil  reserves  of  the  entire  world  today 
and  30  times  greater  than  those  of  the  TTnlted 
States.  If  the  Federal  Qovemment  were  to 
take  the  standard  12V^  percent  royalty  on  the 
600  billion  barrels  recoverable  through  known 
methods  of  primary  recovery,  the  Nation's 
share  would  be  about  tl78,ias  million,  equal 
to  half  the  national  debt.  This  leaves  un- 
touched approximately  2.1  trillion  barrels 
for  methods  of  secondary  recovery  yet  to  be 
developed. 

In  addition,  exploratory  drilUng  in  the 
Oreen  River  Basin  has  proved  the  existence 
of  the  Nation's  largest  trona  deposit;  water 
is  also  needed  to  develop  uranium,  natnral 
gas,  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  taking 
of  gasoline  from  coal. 

To  develop  these  national  resoxirces.  of  ufr- 
most  Interest  to  all  our  citizens,  the  upper 
basin  water  supply  must  be  safeguarded.  If 
the  retorting  of  the  oil  shale  is  to  be  by  the 
steam  process,  it  is  estimated  that  It  will 
take  approximately  two  barrels  of  water  for 
every  barrel  of  oU  recovered,  m  addition.  It 
is  estimated  ttiat  It  will  take  approximately 
one  barrel  of  water  for  auxiliary  uses — such 
as  to  supply  perscxxnel  and  facilities — ^for  ev- 
ery barrel  of  oil  produced.  The  development 
of  gasoline  from  coal  reqvilres  substantially 
more  water.  It  Is  estimated  that  It  will  take 
approximately  10  barrels  of  water  to  produce 
1  barrel  of  gasoline  from  coal,  not  counting 
the  auxiliary  needs.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
potential  need  for  water  in  developing  these 
mineral  resources  was  not  taken  Into  con- 
sideration in  arriving  at  the  1990  estimate  for 
total  water  usage  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

aATXOUAKDINO  WTOICINO  WATXR 

As  early  as  last  summer,  offleials,  including 
tbe  chief  executives,  of  the  upper  basin 
States,  testified  that  with  adequate  impor- 
tation studies,  they  would  have  no  objection 
to  tbe  bill  as  introduced.  As  late  as  July  5. 
19M,  all  seven  Governors  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  petitioned  President 
Johnson  to  encourage  congressional  passage 
of  this  act. 

However,  this  bill  then  threatened  to  pre- 
clude future  development  in  the  upper  basin. 
But  the  bill  has  now  been  amended  so  that  It 
meets  tbe  five  oonditlbna  which  were  set 
down  by  myaaU  and  other  q>okeamen  for  the 
upper  basin  over  a  year  ago.  The  bill  now 
contains  language  meeting  the  first  condi- 
tion, making  it  clear  that  the  central  Arizona 
project  will  have  to  bear  any  shortages  which 
might  result  whett  the  upper  basin  later 
olatms  tbe  full  use  of  its  allocation  under  the 
lOaa  compact.  Section  80a(a)  now  clearly 
states.  "Nothing  m  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be 


in  conflict  with  the  tjpper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact  provislous  (63  Stat.  31  on  p. 
33).  Page  33  of  the  statute  allocates  14 
percent  of  the  upper  basin  share  to  Wyo- 
ming. This  amendmeat  which  I  sponsored 
gives  the  same  kind  of  guarantee  to  Wyo- 
ming that  the  rest  of  the  basin  States  will 
receive  from  projects  authorized  In  the  bill. 
This  legal  guarantee  is  reinforced  by  sec- 
tions which  accelerate  reclamation  develop- 
ment In  Wyoming.  Tills  will  help  to  avoid 
the  situation  whereby  Wyoming  would  be 
legally  entitled  to  14  percent  of  the  upper 
basin  share  but  would  be  unable  to  secure 
authorizations  for  projects  to  use  that  water 
since  the  water  had  already  been  put  to  use 
elsewhere,  with  expensive  faculties  construct- 
ed which  would  have  tt  He  Idle  If  Wyoming 
claimed  her  full  share.  This  threat  Is  sub- 
stantially lessened  by  section  501  (a)  which 
gives  planning  priority  to  the  Sublette  proj- 
ect, which  would  incliMle  Kendall  Reservoir 
on  the  Green  River  anq  a  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Green  River  to  the  North  Platte 
River  Basin  In  Wyomi»g.  This  is  of  great 
importance  to  Wyoming,  since  the  North 
Platte  waters  are  now  completely  appropri- 
ated, hampering  future  growth  in  several 
counties.  Section  501  (ci  reauthorizes  the 
Seedskadee  project  in  Wyoming,  thus  speed- 
ing up  another  essential  development. 

WATEH    IMPORTATION 

A  second  condition  ot  the  upper  basin  was 
that  the  bill  provide  for  meaningful  action 
toward  Importing  water  Into  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  The  bill  now  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  submit  a  proposed 
reconnaissance  report  on  the  plan  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  He  shall  iiroceed.  after  90  days, 
with  preparation  of  a  fefislbUlty  report  which 
shall  be  submitted  by  December  31,  1971. 
The  final  report  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  Congreae  by  June  30.  1972. 
These  mandatory  .provisions  help  make  Im- 
portation more  of  a  reality,  a  fact  which  op- 
erates greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  upper 
basin. 

MEXICAN    THKSTT    BimOEM 

The  first  priority  for  ^ported  water  under 
this  bill  will  be  to  meet  the  third  upper  basin 
condition,  to  relieve  the  upper  basin  States 
of  the  burden  of  delivering  2.5  million  acre- 
feet  per  year  In  satlsfaetion  of  the  Mexican 
treaty.  In  addition  to  this  2.5  m.lllon  acre- 
feet  per  year,  which  would  then  accrue  to 
the  upper  basin,  the  latter  might  gain  an 
additional  2  million  acse-feet  per  year,  after 
that  amount  Is  imported  for  the  lower  basin. 
A  total  importation  of  tbls  magnitude,  about 
6.5  million  acre-feet  pet  year.  Is  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility,  especially  consider- 
ing that  about  160  million  acre-feet  are  un- 
used In  the  Columbia  Iflver  Basin  each  year. 

Further  assurance  afalnst  future  short- 
ages Is  gained  by  the  creation  of  a  National 
Water  Commission,  which  will  study  means 
to  control  pollution  and  utilize  desalination, 
weather  modification,  aad  waste  water  purifi- 
cation and  reuse. 

RESERVOIR     LEVELS 

A  fourth  condition  Was  that  criteria  be 
established  to  guarantee  that  the  level  of 
water  In  upper  basin  reeervolrs  would  not  be 
drawn  down  merely  to  «ieet  requirements  at 
Hoover  Dam.  The  bill  now  contains  guide- 
lines which  will  maintain  active  storage  In 
lAke  Mead  equal  to  active  storage  in  Lake 
Powell,  as  nearly  as  p|actlcable.  This  will 
make  it  very  unlikely  that  Flaming  Gorge 
Reservoir  in  Wyoming  will  be  drawn  down 
to  the  unacceptably  Ibw  levels  of  several 
years  ago. 

THE    UPPER    BSSnf    rUHD 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  assurances  meet- 
ing the  fifth  condition,  that  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  fund  be  reimbursed  from 
the  Colorado  River  developtment  fund  and/ or 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  development 
fund,  for  expenditures  previously  made  from 


the  upper  basin  fund  to  meet  deficlenciet  in 
generation  at  Hoover  Dam. 

In  Its  present  form,  the  bill  meets  the  nec- 
essary conditions  for  Wyoming  support-to 
safeguard  Wyoming  water,  to  take  action 
toward  importing  water  mto  the  basin,  to 
relieve  the  upper  bcisin  States  of  the  Men- 
can  treaty  burden,  to  stabilize  the  levels  of 
upper  basin  reservoirs,  and  to  reimburse  the 
upper  basin  fund.  However,  these  present 
safeguards  must  remain  inviolate  If  Wyo- 
mlng  Is  to  continue  to  support  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

DESERVES     CONTINTrED     SUPPORT 

We  cannot  tolerate  any  weakemng  of  the 
safeguards  and  assurances  we  have  worked  so 
hard  to  Incorporate  Into  this  bill,  in  the 
Interest  of  developing  Wyoming,  the  upper 
baisln.  and  our  national  mineral  assets  in 
this  area,  these  provisions  cannot  be  weak- 
ened on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  the  bill  now  stands  It  Is  deserving  of  our 
full  support.  It  Is  a  delicate  balance  serv- 
ing the  interests  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  and  as  these  States  contribute  to  the 
national  well-being,  It  Is  In  the  national  in- 
terest. On  the  other  hand,  if  this  balance  Is 
disrupted  we  are  endangering  the  develop- 
ment of  vast  national  assets  and  this  bill 
would  then  have  to  be  defeated.  In  the  na- 
tional interest. 


Charles  B.  Thornton,  "Industrialist 
of  the  Year" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  August  22, 1966 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  Charles  B. 
Thornton,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  has  been  named  "Industrialist  of 
the  Year."  Mr.  Thornton  was  honored 
by  the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors  for 
his  "significant  contribution  to  the  In- 
dustrial development  of  North  America 
in  the  public  interest." 

The  remarkable  growth  of  Litton  In- 
dustries imder  Mr.  Thornton's  direction 
demonstrates  his  contribution  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  Nation,  Or- 
ganized 16  short  years  ago,  its  annual 
sales  are  now  in  excess  of  $1  billion  and 
its  plants  are  located  in  22  States  and 
12  foreign  countries.  Litton  is  now  the 
25th  largest  employer  In  the  country. 

Mr.  Thornton's  achievements  In  in- 
dustry are  equaled  by  his  activities  In 
civil  affairs.  Under  his  leadership,  Lit- 
ton has  undertaken  a  unique  program  of 
industry-government  cooperation  which 
is  providing  job  training  for  more  than 
2,000  underprivileged  boys.  In  the  field 
of  education,  Mr.  Thornton  serves  as  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  of  Harvey  Mudd  CoUege 
of  Science  and  Engineering.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Special  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  review  programs  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  friend  of  "Tex"' 
Thornton  and  as  his  Congressman,  I 
salute  his  achievements  and  take  pride 
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in  his  being  selected  "Industrialist  of  the 
Year  "  _^_^^^^^__ 

A  Negro  Consresiman  Ta&s  Abont 
Black  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NKW    YOKK 

Ei  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22, 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  UJ3.  News 
A  World  Report,  in  its  August  15.  1966. 
tesoe.  published  an  exclusive  interview 
with  me  and  the  editors  of  that  periodi- 
cal on  "Black  Power." 

My  office  has  received  considerable  re- 
action to  the  interview  and  the  most  in- 
teresting aspect  of  that  reaction  has  been 
the  large  numljer  of  letters  from  busi- 
nessmen and  corporation  officials  around 
the  country,  complimenting  me  on  the 
Interview. 

One  president  of  a  large  corporation 
In  a  major  midwestem  city  said  he  felt, 
after  reading  the  interview,  that  I  clari- 
fied for  him  his  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  black  power  and  that  he  was  confident 
that  others  would  feel  the  same. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  subjects  cov- 
ered which  relate  to  the  thrust  and  dy- 
namics of  black  power,  I  am  placing  the 
Interview  in  tbe  Record  for  my  colleagues 
to  the  hope  it  may  likewise  clarify  some 
bitherto  unexplained  problems : 

A  Negro  Congressman  Talks  About 

"Black   Powni" 
(Interview  with  Representative  Adam 
Clatton  Powell) 

I  Note. — When  Negro  rioters  cry  "black 
power."  what  do  they  want?  Political  control 
of  cities?  Which  cities?  Or  Is  economic 
power  the  goal?  Or  total  revolution?  The 
man  who  coined  the  phrase  "black  power"  Is 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Dem- 
ocratic Member  of  Congress  from  Harlem.  In 
tills  exclusive  Interview  he  tells  where  the 
Kegro  revolt  stands,  where  It's  headed. ) 

Question.  Mr.  Powell,  do  you  anticipate 
more  riots?  Are  riots  inevitable,  in  your 
Judgment? 

Answer.  I'd  hate  to  say  I  anticipate  more 
riots,  because  I  hope  they  wlU  not  come.  I 
hate  to  say  that  riots  are  inevitable.  But  one 
tiling  we  must  realize  Is  that  these  young  Ne- 
groes In  the  cities  are  leaderless.  Nobody  can 
control  them,  as  was  witnessed  recently  In 
Chicago,  when  Martin  Luther  King  was  not 
only  booed  on  the  streets  but  was  booed  In 
the  church.  These  young  Negroes  have  no 
lesders. 

Question.  You  said  the  Chicago  riots  In 
esrly  July  were  the  first  you  had  seen  led  by 
teen-agers 

Answer   I  wouldn't  say  it  was  a  first  time. 

Question.  Did  you  consider  It  unusual? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  did.  at  that  time.  But  If 
you  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  Cleveland 
"Ms.  It's  the  same  thing.  And  when  I  sent 
my  Investigators  and  a  task  force  under  Con- 
gressman GtTS  Hawkins  (Democrat,  of  Call- 
romiai  to  Watts,  they  found  the  same  thing. 
,/^"^  's  a  "new  breed  of  cats,"  as  I  call 
'^.  In  the  cities.  They  never  have  had 
2°jnmunlcatlon  with  the  clvll-rlghts  leaders. 
™ey  don't  believe  in  the  oM-llne.  fundamen- 
»w  preaching  of  the  preacher  who  used  to 
»«  the  pivot  of  the  black  community.  They 
"][•  no  representation— or  at  least  not  ade- 
sotte  representation— In  tbe  pollUcal  power 


structure.  They  had  a  great  respect,  by  the 
way.  lor  Malcolm  X  (a  leader  in  the  "black 
nationalist"  movement)  and  his  assassina- 
tion created  a  tremendous  vacuum  among 
them.  Aa  they  look  around  now,  they  see 
nothing  but  the  hopelessness  of  the  ghetto. 
as  Dr.  Kemneth  Clark  (New  York  City  psy- 
chologist, author  or  "Dark  Ghetto";  said  In 
his  monumental  treatise. 

Question.  Can  anything  be  done  to  cool 
off  these  young  Negroes? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  young,  new,  bril- 
liant leaders  like  Floyd  McKlssick  (of  the 
Congress  of  ItacLal  Equality*  and  Stokely 
Carmichael  (of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Conunlttee)  can  help,  but  even 
they  are  not  the  final  solution — In  fact,  they 
may  be  interim  leaders,  because  both  of  their 
organizations  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation in  a  city  like  Cleveland  does  the  riot- 
prone  element  represent? 

Answer.  Not  riot-prone — Just  a  dlscon- 
tended  group.  I  would  say  that  prlmartly 
they  are  tbe  unemployed  young  people.  And 
the  statistics  show  that  28  per  cent  of  the 
young  people  in  this  country  who  are  black 
are  unemployed. 

Then  thiey  are  the  drop-outs — and.  In  many 
Instances,  what  I  call  the  "push-outs" — plus 
some  very  smart,  brlllant  young  Negroes 
who  are  still  working  and  still  going  to 
school.  A  group  of  them  talked  to  me  the 
other  day  In  New  York.  W^hen  you  add  them 
all  up,  I  would  say  you're  getting  close  to 
about  40  per  cent  of  Uie  Negroes  In  the  teen- 
age to  30-year-old  age  group. 

Question.  Who  are  restless  and  l^ent  on 
change? 

Answer.  Restless,  that's  right — about  40 
per  cent. 

Question.  And  their  patience 

Answer.  They  have  no   patience. 

Question  You  mentioned  Malcolm  X.  Is 
"black  nationalism"  part  of  this  picture? 

Answer.  Well.  "black  nationalism"  Is 
pass*.  One  problem  Is  that  "black  natlon- 
aUsm"  is  many  things  to  many  different 
people. 

With  Africa  free  now  except  for  Rl:iodesla. 
Mozambique.  Angola  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  with  the  tremendous  power  that 
Africans  eixert  as  delegates  to  various  con- 
ferences—I Just  came  back  as  the  principal 
delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  World 
Labor  Conference  in  Geneva — and  the  pow- 
er Africans  exert  as  a  voting  bloc  in  the 
United  Nations,  "black  nationalism"  as  the 
primary  force  In  the  freedom  struggle  has 
lost  its  meaning. 

"Black  nationalism"  originally  was  a 
"back- 10- Africa"  movement,  but  Id  say  It's 
meaningless  now 

"»ROCD  THAT   YOU'RE   BLACK" 

Question.  What    about    "black    power"? 
What  does  that  mean? 

Answer,  "Black  power"  means  the  same 
thing  to  any  other  ethnic  group  in  the  United 
States  if  you  put  that  ethnic  group's  name 
before  the  word  "ix>wer."  For  black  people. 
It  means  the  right  to  be  proud  that  you're 
black — the  right  to  flex  your  black  mental 
mtiscles  and  think  about  what  to  do  that's 
best  for  yourself  and  your  people. 

It  does  not  mean  antlwhlte — no  more  than 
B'nal  B'rlth  means  antiblack.  Black  power 
does  not  mean  black  supremacy  any  more 
than  white  power,  I  hope,  meant  white  su- 
premacy. 

•'Black  power"  says  It's  time  now  to  have 
a  United  Btatee  of  America  where  there  Is 
no  longer  a  white  power  structm-e  but  a 
democratic  power  structure,  with  black  peo- 
ple In  positions  such  as  Thurgood  Marshall 
[VS.  SoUcitor  General],  Andrew  Brimmer 
[member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board],  and 
myself  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education: and  Labor  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlTtB. 

The  black  people  Just  want  more.  They 
look  out  ajid  they  sse  they  are  11  per  cent  of 


Amertca,  22  million  p>eople.  But,  out  of  435 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
only  six,  or  1  per  cent,  are  black.  There 
should  be  at  least  20  black  men  in  Congress. 
and  black  people  know  It. 

Question.  Does  "black  power  "  mean  the  or- 
ganization of  Negroes  to  vote  as  a  bloc? 

Answer.  It  means  the  organization  of 
Negroes  to  vote  as  a  block  In  these  areas 
where  they  have  a  chance  of  catching  up  with 
"Mr.  Charley  "  politically. 

Question.  Who  is  "Mr,  Charley"? 

Answer.  "Mr.  Charley"  is  the  vernacular  of 
the   black   ghetto   for   the   white   man. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  political  pow- 
er for  Negroes  is  goli^  to  center  in  the 
cities? 

Answer.  Oh  yes,  very  definitely — very  def- 
initely. In  the  next  10  years,  as  you  gentle- 
men know,  there  will  be  about  20  cities  In 
the  United  States  where,  If  the  black  popu- 
lation does  not  become  a  majority,  it  will 
be  so  big  that  it  will  be  the  swing  factor  In 
any  election. 

Question.  Does  this  mean  the  Negro  may 
look  forward  to  wielding  a  disproportionate 
share  of  political  power,  since  a  big  city  '•b" 
control  a  big  State,  and  a  big  Bute  has  tbe 
big  bloc  of  electoral  votes,  which  Is  what 
wins  elections  under  otir  system? 

Answer.  Yes.  that's  a  thought.  But  when 
you  come  to  a  State  like  my  own,  upper 
New  York  State  counterbalances  New  York 
City,  which  is  the  biggest  city  in  the  United 
States.  So  I  don't  think  the  city  Is  neces- 
sarily so  Impwrtant. 

Chicago  doesn't  always  control  XHlnols,  and 
Philadelphia  doesn't  always  control  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Newark  doesnt  always  control 
New  Jersey,  and  Los  Angeles  does  not  always 
control  California,  nor  does  St.  Louis  In- 
variably control  Missouri.  These  are  some 
of  the  cities  that  are  coming  up  with  black 
political  power. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  Negroes  will 
be  able  to  control  those  cities  politically? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  do. 

11-  WHrrXS  ARI  A   MINORITT 

Question.  If  Negroes  do  get  control  of  those 
central  cities,  what  role  will  they  assign  the 
whites? 

Answer.  I  would  say  the  whites  would  have 
the  same  role  that  they've  always  given  to 
the  Negroes  when  the  whites  were  in  con- 
trol. 

Question.  The  minority  role? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  In  such  a  situation.  It  Is  likely 
that  white  sentiment  would  harden  agalnit 
Negro  pressure? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we,  meaning  you  and 
myself,  have  underestimated  the  white  ma- 
jority  of  America, 

We  underestimated  them  In  the  Ooldwater 
campaign,  when  we  talked  about  the  white 
backlash,  which  never  came. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  white  peo- 
ple— except  those  who  bomb  a  chttfch,  kill 
Sunday-school  children,  sh(X>t  an  11 -year- 
old  child,  or  ride  by  in  an  automobile  and 
kill  a  man  standing  at  a  bus  stop  in  Cleve- 
land— dont  really  hate  Negroes.  I  think 
they're  either  ignorant  of  Negroes'  oondltloos, 
and  are  Just  beginning  to  find  out,  or  tbey 
are   indifferent. 

I  have  faith  In  the  Amerlean  people,  black 
and  white,  and  I  do  not  condemn,  en  maaee, 
white  people  for  their  mistakes— any  more 
than  I  want  them  to  condemn,  en  masse, 
black  people  for  their  mistakes.  However,  as 
Bayard  Rustln,  who's  the  dialectician  at  tbe 
black  revolution,  said  to  me  tbe  oCber  day: 
"Black  power  also  means  that  bl«fk  people 
have  the  right — whether  It's  right  or  wrong — 
to  make  the  same  mistakes  that  white  peo- 
ple make." 

Question.  Does  this  mean  you  foresee 
growing  conflict  between  the  races  In  this 
country?  .-  -i.  !  ..-    .        4^—. 
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Aniw«r.  No,  I  do  not,  I  <k>  not.  If  there 
were  a  growing  conflict  between  the  race*, 
tben  these  abrasive  situations  which  we  call 
rlota — and  I  don't  call  them  rtots;  I  just  call 
them  rebellions,  or  getting  fed  uiJi— would 
spin  over  Into  white  areas. 

Or  there  would  be  what  happened  In  days 
gone  by,  when  white  people  invaded  Negro 
areas.  In  Washington  and  St.  Louis  and  other 
places,  and  killed  Negroes  by  the  scores. 

This  unrest  now  comes  from  a  group  of 
young  people  who  don't  know  what  else  to 
do,  and  they're  sQrlklng  out  against  society. 
Why?  Because  society  has  rejected  them. 
For  example,  of  the  1358.000  new  Jobs  dur- 
ing the  last  yeiar  for  teen-agers  between  14 
and  19  years,  1,397,000,  or  97  per  cent  of  these 
Jobs,  want  to  white  teen-agers.  Black  teen- 
agers, who  already  have  a  28  per  cent  un- 
employment rate,  only  got  4  per  cent  of  all 
new  jobs  in  the  last  year. 

They  want  to  strike  out  against  the  man 
OQ  the  corner  who  has  kept  their  mother  in 
bondage  for  years  by  making  her  pay  a  tax 
on  being  black — as  In  Watte,  for  Instance, 
where  a  one-day-old  loaf  of  bread  coeta  22 
cents,  but  In  Beverly  Hills  day-old  bread  costs 
10  cents.    And  they  know  this. 

They  also  don't  Uke  the  smell  of  rotten 
meat  their  mother  has  to  bring  home,  and 
they  don't  Uke  the  fact  that  the  man  on  the 
corner  Is  doing  this  to  their  mother  and 
charging  her  for  It.  They  just  can't  take 
this. 

QuesUon.  Are  you  saying  that  people 
charge  Negroes  more  for  day-old  bread,  and 
sell  them  bad  meat,  because  they  are  Ne- 
groes? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct. 

Question.  Do  Negroes  In  the  slum  areas 
identify  all  their  troubles  with  the  white 
man? 

Answer.  That's  correct.  Who  else  Is  to 
blame?  Take  the  man  who  collects  their 
rent.  A  square  foot  of  bousing  In  the  worst 
Blums  In  my  district  in  Harlem,  where  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  confined — and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly,  because  they're  confined 
there;  they're  in  a  stockade;  that's  what  a 
ghetto  Is — when  you  take  the  square-foot 
rsnt  of,  one  of  those  slums,  with  rats  and 
no  sanitary  facilities  except  those  shared  by 
maybe  six  families,  and  then  compare  that 
rent  with  the  square-foot  rent  In  Sutton 
Place,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  the  black  per- 
son m  Harlem  Is  paying  as  much  for  that 
slum  section  as  Is  being  paid  in  Sutton  Place 
for  a  brand-new.  air-oonditloned  building 
with  a  doorman. 

Question.  Congressman,  with  Negroes  rep- 
resenting 11  per  cent — or  about  one  ninth — 
of  this  country's  population,  how  can  they 
hope  to  rule  except  In  the  big  cities? 
-  AnsWM'.  Oh,  we  dont  want  to  rule.  That's 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  That's  where 
Martin  Luther  King  dtdnt  understand  "black 
power"  at  first,  although  he  subsequently 
corrected  himself  in  a  magazine  article. 

Negroes  just  want  to  have  some  of  the 
power.  We  don't  want  an  all-white  city  hall 
mr  an  aU-wblte  power  structure.  We  don't 
want  to  nils,  because  there's  no  giuu-antee 
that,  U  Negroes  were  In  charge,  things  would 
ba  any  better  for  white  people  than  tbey  are 
now  for  Negroes,  with  white  people  In  charge. 
■vQuaatloD.  Do  you  think  Negro  leaders  can 
agree  on  what  "black  power"  actvuOly  means? 

Answer.  Well,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
two  new  leadeiB.  Stokely  Carmlchael  and 
Flofd  tfcKlaslck.  I  am  convening  here  In 
Washington  the  week-end  of  Labor  Day  a 
i)at*o"*i  conference,  to  be  attended  by  any- 
one, black  or  white,  to  discuss  what  "black 
power"  mean*— to  get  together  a  position 
paper  ssMt  to  set  out  the  alms  and  directions 
tor  tha  fntur*. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  cry  of  "black 
powar"  is  serving  to  stir  rlota? 

Answer.  No,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  the 
Watts  riots  last  year — which  Is  the  worst 
that  we've  had  in  many  a  year  In  this  coun- 


try— came  before  I  coln»d  the  phrase  'Tslack 
power." 

Question.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  long- 
range  solution?  Is  It  ^  amalgamation  of 
the  races?  I 

Answer.  No.  no.  | 

Question.  Is  Integration — mixing  with 
whites — any  longer  the  primary  aim? 

Answer.  No.  IntegratBon  Is  a  question  of 
semantics.  The  goal  is  to  abolish  segrega- 
tion, and;  once  you  abolish  segregation,  then 
those  who  want  to  integrate  can.  Those 
who  don't  want  to  integrate  don't  have  to. 

Black  people  were  rldUig  in  the  back  of  the 
buses  in  Montgomery  recently  and,  when 
asked  why  by  reporters  from  the  Associated 
Press,  they  said:  "Well,  we  like  It  back  here, 
but  we  now  know  If  we  want  to,  we  can  sit 
up  front."  That  right  to  do  so  If  we  want 
Is  what  we  seek. 

Question.  So  you  see  ao  reason  why.  In  our 
country,  we  cannot  hate  a  large  numerical 
minority  of  Negfroes  U*lng  in  p>eace  within 
the  large  majority  of  whites? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  We  learned  to  live 
with  the^Irlsh  after  w#  fought  with  them, 
had  riots  in  New  York.  We  learned  to  live 
with  the  Italians  after  all  the  difficulties  we 
had  with  them.  We  learned  to  live  with  the 
Jews. 

We've  learned  to  live  with  everybody,  and 
now  It's  time  to  learn  to  live  with  the  black 
man — and  not  on  the  Social  basis,  either. 

The  white  man  has  always  been  frightened 
by  the  question  "Wovld  you  want  your 
daughter  to  marry  a  Hegro?"  I  have  been 
pastor  of  the  largest  cljurch  In  New  York — 
the  most  liberal  church  In  the  most  liberal 
city — for  36  years.  My  clergymen  perform 
easUy  100  marriages  a  year.  And  we  haven't 
performed.  In  36  years,  Ave  interracial 
marriages. 

NEW    DEMANDS    IN    NORTH 

Question.  Are  demands  of  Negroes  In  the 
North  changing? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  ar».  The  Negro  In  the 
Noi;;tb  has  come  to  realize — and  I  have  been 
one  of  those  preaching  It — that  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  does  not  affect  him  at  all. 

Now,  Negroes  In  the  North— from  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  to  California — represent  two 
thirds  of  the  black  people,  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  does  not  help  them  one  bit.  So, 
therefore,  they're  coiaing  out  with  new 
demands. 

Question.  What  are  their  new  demands? 

Answer.  The  first  is  Jobs.  Black  people 
still  are  not  being  hired.  While  unemploy- 
ment for  whites  has  declined,  it  has  gone 
up  for  blacks  In  the  last^ear. 

The  second  one  Is  this:  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  is  supposed  to  cure  de  jure  segregation 
in  the  school  system,  fcut  the  Negro  in  the 
North  finds  that  de  faato  segregation  exists. 
Therefore,  the  Northv^  black  people  want 
something  done  about  lie /acto  segregation  in 
the  schools,  because  all,  predominantly  black 
schools  In  America  ars  Inferior  and  second 
class. 

I've  had  a  team  from  my  Committee  ex- 
ploring this  fact  In  valloua  major  Northern 
cities  during  the  past  months,  and  we  are 
about  ready  to  start  moving  legislatively  In 
this  area.  Senator  Txd  Kennxdt  has  already 
Introduced  legislation  In  the  Senate  and  I 
have  already  Introduced  legislation  In  the 
House.  As  you  know,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts Is  the  only  St»te  in  the  union  that 
has  laws  against  de  fatto  segregation. 

The  next  thing  is  th«  question  of  bousing, 
which  has  always  been  prlth  us  but  is  getting 
worse.  For  instance,  thiere  is  a  federal  appro- 
priation program  for  middle- Income  housing. 

I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  housing  agency 
in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Weaver  asking:  What 
about  Harlem  in  tbls(  I  did  not  receive 
even  the  courtesy  of  a  reply:  In  the  mean* 
time,  they  appropriated  3  million  dollars  for 
a  pilot  project  in  Chicago.  The  Negro  in 
the  North  wants  mora  and  better  housing. 


In  the  fourth  place,  the  Northern  hi«.|fc 

man  is  not  satisfied  with  the  setup  of  the 
police  departments  in  the  various  Northen 
cities.  This  was  very  vividly  brought  out  in 
the  report  to  the  President  of  the  Unltsd 
States  concerning  the  police  department  oj 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  other  day. 

Fifth,  the  demands  of  the  Negro  in  tbi 
North  are  changing  to  include  not  "We  shsU 
overcome  someday" — and  I  have  dlKuaa«l 
in  depth  for  hours  virlth  my  beloved  friend, 
Martin  Luther  King — but  they  want  to  over- 
throw now. 

Question.  Are  you  planrUng  special  mcvet 
against  the  so-called  "lily  white"  suburbs, 
to  break  down_  de  facto  segregation  in 
schools   and   honae   neighborhoods? 

Answer.  Not  in  home  neighborhoods.  My 
Committee  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  housing. 
But  I  am  exploring  the  iK>ealbllltles  of  legis- 
latively breaking  down  de  facto  segregmtioo 
in  large-city  schools,  by  setting  up  eduoa- 
tional  parks  or  clusters  with  suburban 
schools.  The  approach,  however,  would  be 
voluntary,   with   federal   aid   available. 

Question.  Does  all  this  unrest  and  new 
demands  add  up  to  a  revolution? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  would  call  "black  power" 
the  third  phase  of  the  black  revolution. 
The  black  revolution  In  this  century  begu 
with  Marcus  Oarvey — that  was  the  &itt 
phase.  1  Marcus  Oarvey  was  head  of  a 
black-natlonallst  movement  in  the  1930s.] 
The  second  phase  was  the  explosion  in  Bir- 
mingham. (Riots  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in 
April  1963.]  And  this  Is  the  third  pbiM 
we're  in  now. 

The  Negro  people  In  the  North  are  not  in 
favor  of  violence.  But,  as  I  talk  to  the  "new 
breed  of  cats,"  I  realize  they  have  come  to 
the  place  where  they're  not  going  to  allow 
violence  to  be  exerted  upon  them. 

Question.  Riots  over  the  week-end  ot  July 
30-31  show  that  whites  are  taking  that  atti- 
tude also,  and  are  starting  to  battle  poUot 
and  Negroes.  What  do  you  think  can  be 
done  about  that? 

Answer.  First  of  all,  impartial  and  deter- 
mined law  enforcement  wlU  stop  the  open 
conflict  between  blacks  and  whites.  But 
law  enforcement  doesn't  cure  the  causes  of 
race  tensions,  and  the  fact  that  whites  in 
fighting  back  In  the  streets,  such  as  in 
Chicago  and  Baltimore,  tragically  revetli 
Just  how  small  our  advances  In  race  rela- 
tions are. 

Question.  Do  violence  and  riots  accom- 
plish anything? 

Answer.  No,  they  do  not.  But  subeer- 
vlence  to  violence,  from  any  human  being, 
does  belittle  the  stature  and  grandeur  ot 
the  human  being  who  Just  accepts  It. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  tlie 
riots  that  have  occurred  in  recent  weeks,  in 
your  opinion? 

Answer.  No  tangible  value  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept a  thermometer  Indicating  that  the 
sociological  temperature  is  rising. 

Question.  Would  you  say  the  temperature 
la  rising  more  in  Northern  cities  than  In  tbe 
South?  Has  the  race  problem  shifted  to  tbe 
North? 

Answer.  The  race  problem  has  alw»y» 
been  In  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 

The  race  problem  exists  wherever  any 
group  of  people — such  as  the  Irish,  when 
they  first  came  to  America,  the  Italians,  the 
Jews,  the  Poles — are  not  given  what  tbey 
consider  equal  treatment  under  the  laws  oi 
a  nation  which  openly  proclaims  equaUty. 
'Then  abraslvaness-  and  tensions  fester  and 
eventuaUy  break  out  in  rloto,  such  as  the 
Irish  riots  In  New  York  City  [In  the  nine- 
teenth century  ] . 

Question.  If  problems  center  in  Northern 
cities,  why  do  Negroes  continue  to  migrate 
from  the  South  to  those  cities? 

Answer.  Because  they  are  Americana,  and 
what  has  happened  In  our  land  in  r**°' 
years  Is  an  urbanisation.    The  people,  blaex 
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tnd  white,  have  been  moving  from  the  rural 
trees  Into  the  big  citlee  In  all  regions. 

Question.  What  seems  to  be  the  No.  1  goal 
of  the  younger  Negroes  now?  Is  it  political 
power  or  economic  power? 

Answer.  I  would  say  both.  As  Jimmy 
Brown  said  when  he  left  the  Cleveland 
football  team,  the  other  day,  he  Is  out  now 
to  do  his  t>est  to  help  his  people  economical- 
ly. The  goal  Is  both  economic  and  political 
power.   The  two  go  together. 

BOYCOTTS    AND    PICKETING 

Question.  How  will  the  striving  for  eco- 
nomic pKJwer  express  itself?  In  boycotts? 
Oonsumer-unlon  activity? 

Answer.  I  would  say  it  would  express  it- 
self the  way  that  I  led  the  people  of  Harlem 
to  break  down  the  barriers  as  early  as  1931 — 
In  boycotts  and  picket  campaigns. 

Also,  it  will  express  itself  In  the  legislation 
which  has  already  come  out  of  my  Commit- 
tee, which,  though  not  aimed  solely  at  the 
black  man.  nevertheless  helps  him  because 
the  black  man  Is  a  part  of  the  sufierlng.  pov- 
erty-stricken group  of  America.  This  In- 
cludes the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  to  train  the  unemployables;  the  war  on 
poverty,  which  we  all  know  about:  the  pro- 
gram of  work-study  In  colleges  where  a 
young  American,  black  or  white,  not  on  the 
basis  of  bis  ability  alone  but  also  on  the 
basis  of  need,  can  now  go  to  college  and 
be  paid  while  work-studying. 

Then  there's  the  apprenticeship-training 
program — which  le  not  what  it  should  be, 
and  we  hope  to  change  it — but,  in  the 
meantime,  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  we  do  pay  the  drop-outs  to  go  to 
•chool  while  they  learn  a  trade — not  one 
of  the  old  trades  of  painting  and  carpentry, 
but  the  new  trades  like  electronics  and 
things  like  that. 

Most  Important  of  all  Is  stricter  federal 
enforcement  of  laws  barring  discrimination 
in  employment.  Black  people  must  get  more 
Jobs,  and  neither  American  Industry  nor  the 
Federal  Government  is  hiring  black  people 
in  sufficient  numbers.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  that  are  being  tried. 

Question.  What  about  complaints  you 
hear  from  Negro  leaders  that  the  poverty 
program  has  not  affected  the  mass  of  Ne- 
groes—that they  are  not  touched  by  these 
federal  programs? 

Answer.  It  is  because  of  those  complaints 
and  the  results  of  Intensive  studies  by  task 
forces  from  my  Committee  that  we  have 
made — m  the  new  poverty-program  legisla- 
tion—44  changes  which  will  help  to  correct 
those  complaints  and  get  the  money  down 
to  the  man  on  the  street  who  needs  it,  and 
give  him  the  hope  for  the  future  that  he 
does  not  have  now. 

Question.  How  long  will  it  take  for  these 
programs,  to  change  materially  the  condition 
of  what  you  have  called  the  black  masses? 

Answer.  I  would  say  It  would  take  longer 
than  I  hope,  because  time  Is  running  out.  I 
would  say  we  are  not  putting  enough  money 
into  the  programs.  I  have  said  this 
repeatedly. 


SENATE 

TlESDAY,  AlGUST  23,  1%6 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Mia  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Qeorge  D  Aiken,  a  Senator  from  the 
Stat^e  of  Vermont 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D,,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  in  the  abundance 
01  Thy  mercy  another  day  is  added  to  the- 


Quest lo^.  How  much  money  wUl  It  take? 

Answer 4  Michael  Harrington,  the  brilliant 
young  CStholic  writer  who  authored  the 
concept  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  Leon 
Keyserling.  the  economist,  think  it  will  take 
12  bilUonidollars  a  year  to  do  what  Is  needed. 

Questloki.  Do  you  think  that  is  enotigh?  ' 

Answer!    I  think  it's  minimal. 

I  TEN  HOT  SUMMERS  AHEAD 

Questio^.  What  did  you  mean  when  you 
said.  "Tinle  Is  running  out"? 

Answerj  II  you've  got  this  "new  breed  of 
cats"  coining  up.  and  you  have  a  program 
that  Is  go|ng  to  take  10  years  or  longer,  then 
that  meafcs  you're  going  to  have  Watts  and 
Harlem  and  Chicago  for  the  next  10  stmimers. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Labor 
Departmept  has  furnished  me  these  facts, 
which  ar^  most  alarming. 

In  June  of  1965  the  unemployment  among 
white  peiple  in  the  United  States  was  4.1 
per  cent;  the  unemployment  among  black 
people  In  {the  United  States  was  8.3  per  cent. 

One  year  later.  In  June  of  1966.  the  unem- 
ployment} of  whites  had  shrunk  from  4.1 
3.5    per 
blacks  ini 

Then  c 
of  all  thi 
and  dete 
of  the  d 
City. 

Now 
this  meai^. 

Questloti.  Is  there  any  way  the 
of  more  trouble  can  be  changed? 
any  hopeiof  avoiding  further  rioting? 

Answer!  Not  as  long  as  we  are  engaged  in 
the  confilct  In  Vietnam. 

Questlofei.  How  does  the  war  In  Vietnam 
relate  to  fills'' 

Answer!  It  relates  to  it  because  we  don't 
have  the!  money  to  fight  an  International 
war  against  Communism  and  a  domestic 
war  against  poverty  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion at  ihitB  Eame  tLnie. 


to 
of 


snt.      But    the    unemployment 
reased  from  8.3  to  9  per  cent. 

^nslder  this:  In  Harlem.  40  per  cent 
housing  in  my  area  Is  dilapidated 

^orating,  according  to  the  statistics 
rtment  of  housing  of  New  York 

must   realize    what    figures    like 


prospect 
Is  there 


It 


Standby  Tax  Authority  for  the  President 


exItension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  iWILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TUB,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  MJOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Saville  a.  Davis  reports  in  the  August 
22  issue  ^f  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
that  thd  President  is  expected  to  ask 
Congress  for  standby  authority  to  raise 
and  lowar  taxes  within  prescribed  Umits. 

On  July  25  I  introduced  legislation — 
H.R.  16416 — to  provide  standby  authority 
for  the  President  to  increase  taxes  up  to 


5  percent  during  the  period  after  Con- 
gress adjourns  this  year.  It  Is  already 
apparent  that  the  use  of  monetary  policy 
alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  halt  the 
overheating  of  our  economy.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has  warned  that  the  upward 
pressure  on  prices  and  costs  threatens  to 
overheat  the  economy  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year  and  four  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  come  out  pub- 
licly for  tax  action  to  stem  the  threat  of 
inflation. 

A  situation  may  well  develop  after 
Congress  adjourns  that  can  only  be  han- 
dled by  the  dampening  effects  on  the 
economy  of  a  tax  boost. 

That  is  why  I  am  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  standby  tax  increase  au- 
thority for  the  President. 


Greater  Kansas  City  Area  Safety 
Coancil,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22, 1966 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  when  horses  still  outnumbered  auto- 
mobiles, a  group  of  citizens  banded  to- 
gether to  form  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
Area  Safety  Council.  Inc.  Today  that 
organization  marks  Ite  golden  anniver- 
sary— a  half  century  of  service  to  the 
people  and  community.  The  council, 
chartered  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil is  supported  by  memberships,  busi- 
ness, industry,  professional,  labor,  and 
civic  groups.  The  first  president  of  the 
organization,  Julian  H.  Harvey,  de- 
veloped the  "three  E's"  attack  on  acci- 
dents; engineering,  enforcement,  and 
education.  You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  will  our  colleagues,  that  the  slogan 
appeared  on  a  recent  U.S.  ix)stage  stamp. 
Two  years  ago  the  Kansas  City  group 
was  awarded  the  Flame  of  Life,  the 
highest  honor  of  the  National  Safety 
Council's  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  as  we  here  in  this  House  last 
week  went  on  record  in  the  cause  of 
safety,  so  has  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
Area  Safety  Council  entered  its  second 
half  century  resolved  to  strengthen 
America  by  helping  to  keep  its  citizens 
alive  and  productive  and  to  assist  and 
support  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  ef- 
forts in  this  direction. 


-t- 


record  of  the  lengthening  years,  as  swift 
to  its  clcise  ebbs  out  our  little  day.  For 
the  tomoirrows  and  their  needs  we  do  not 
pray.  Pt)r  the  day  of  Thy  grace  which 
now  batltes  us  in  its  returning  light,  give 
us  courai  ;e,  give  us  vision,  give  us  wisdom, 
that  we  :  ail  not  man  nor  Thee.  Save  us 
from  be  ng  embittered  by  ingratitude. 
pettiness|  or  meanness,  and  from  cow- 
ardly coln.oromise  in  the  global  battle 
now  ragng  for  the  minds  of  men.  Val- 
iantly m  ly  we  fight  the  good  fight  whose 
issue  wil    mold  the  future,  knowing  that 


so  soon  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work.     Amen. 


DESIGNA-nON    OP    ACTCCG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRBSmZNT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  23. 1966. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Osobge  D.  Aikxn,  a  Senator 
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from  the  State  or  Vermont,  to  perform  the 
duUea  of  the  Chalr'  during  my  nbsence. 

CaBL  HATOtH. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AIKEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
aa  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
nnanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  22.  1968,  was  dispensed  with. 


officiating  at  or  attending  a  religious  service 
or  ceremony  In  a  churc|i  In  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  16863.  An  act  to.  amend  the  act  of 
June  10,  1844.  In  order  \o  clarify  the  cQrpt>- 
rate  name  of  Oeorgetowa  Unlver&lty,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16940.  An  act  to  append  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  8,  1936,  relating  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Trimty  College  of  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESipENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore azmoxmced  that  on  today.  August 
22. 1966,  he  sign^  the  following  enrolled 
biUs,  which  ha(^  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

8.3663.  An  act  tor  the  relief  at  Dlnesh 
Poddar  and  Olrtsh  Kumar  Poddar;  apd 

H  Jl.  8760.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
Of  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961  (33  U.S.C.  1001- 
1015),  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1964.  aa 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  6143.  An  act  to  amend  the  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act: 

HJt.  8206.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  J\ily 
11.  1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House  Po- 
lice force  to  participate  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  Band,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HM.  15706.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  act  of  February  11,  1929,  to  remove  the 
dollar  limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board 
at  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  escheat  cams; 

H Jt.  19337.  An  act  to  amend  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
Increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  ofB- 
cers,  and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  16340.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  Intlml- 
datl(ni.  coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a  penon 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  atmounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  Yiis  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  602)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  and  It 
was  signed  by  the  Vloe  President. 


tSee  the  remarks  of  Mi.  Mo«ss  when  tte  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appeac  uiuUr 
a  sepaxate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  3755.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  WUlUm 
Howes  Collins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclajry. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganisation  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today.  » 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  amd  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HJl.  6143.  An  act  to  »mend  the  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act; 

HJt.  8205.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
11,  1947.  to  authorize  mambers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Plre  Department,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  and  the  White  House  Police 
force  to  participate  In  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  Band,   and  for  other  pur- 

HJl.  16706.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  act  of  February  11,  1929,  to  remove  the 
dollar  limit  on  the  autliorlty  of  the  Board  of 
CommlBsloners  of  the  district  of  Columbia 
to  settle  claims  of  the  ISlstrlct  of  Coliimbla 
In  escheat  cases; 

S.M.  16337.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  teschers,  school  officers, 
and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  16340.  An  act  to.  prohibit  the  InUml- 
datlon,  coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a  person 
officiating  at  or  attending  a  religious  service 
or  ceremony  In  a  churth  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

HJl.  16863.  An  act  t©  amend  the  act  of 
June  10,  1844,  in  t)rder  to  clarify  the  corpo- 
rate name  of  Oeorgeto\»n  University,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;  and 

H.R.  16940.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  8,  1935,  relating  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Trlhlty  College  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read   the  first 
time,  and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  YARBORCUGH: 

S.  3752.  A  bill  for  tht  relief  of  Caterina  E. 
Kerenyl,  Anna  Koeze.  and  Laszlo  Eosze;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  TYDING9  (for  himself  and  Mr 
MORSK)  : 

S.  3753.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  313,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
commitment  of  certain  individuals  acquitted 
of  offenses  against  th«  United  States  solely 
on  the  ground  on  Insanity:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
introduced   the  above   bill,   which  appeared 
under  a  separate  headiag.  I 
By  Mr.  MORSE : 

8. 3754.  A  bill  to  atnend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  prortde  a  fixed  allot- 
ment percentage  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Commltte«  on  Labor  smd  Public 
Welfare. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  biy 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  NORTH- 
EASTERN TRIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  weekend.  President  Johnson 
traveled  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  His  journey  took  him  to 
a  meeting  at  Campobello  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  and  the  dedication 
there  of  the  Roosevelt  International 
Park. 

The  President  began  his  tour  with 
visits  to  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  Ellenville 
in  New  York  State.  In  each  of  these 
places,  Mr.  Johnson  looked  and  listened 
to  the  Americans  who  had  gathered  to 
greet  him.  In  each  of  them,  he  spoke 
his  thoughts  and  expressed  his  feelings 
on  a  range  of  pubUc  questions. 

Mr,  Johnson  made  four  major  state- 
ments in  these  three  cities.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  contain  a  vivid  documenta- 
tion of  certain  domestic  problems  which 
have  pressed  strongly  for  attention  dur- 
ing these  years  of.yhls  administration. 
The  statements  speak  of  the  pollution 
and  waste  of  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  other  major  resources.  They 
refer  to  questions  of  urban  crowding  and 
the  rent  gouging  of  the  poor.  They  al- 
lude to  the  overall  health  situation  o( 
the  Nation — to  the  second-best  stand- 
ards which  we  maintain  in  some  In- 
stances— and  to  inequities  which  still  at- 
tend upon  the  availability  of  health  care 
for  American  citizens. 

The  President  put  these  and  other  do- 
mestic questions  into  a  wise  and  tem- 
perate perspective.  He  sees  them  in  the 
mitigating  light  of  the  Nation's  dynanUc 
progress.  Mr.  Johnson  loves  the  United 
States  and  takes  deep  pride  in  its  im- 
mense material  achievements.  Never- 
theless, he  is  not  so  dazzled  by  these 
achievements  as  to  be  insensitive  to  la^ree 
areas  of  esthetic  and  human  neB*®f 
which  have  been  questionable  byproducts 
of  rapid  progress.  It  is  witJi  the  lattw 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  concerned  hinuen 
In  these  exceptional  statements. 

The  President  spoke  from  the  heart  of 
a  great  America  which  is  destined  to  K- 


come  greater  because  it  faces  up  to  the 
ravages  which  have  been  visited  upon  the 
landscape  and  the  humanscape  of  the 
Nation.  He  depicted  an  America 
thoughtful  rather  than  thoughtless  of  its 
great  heritage  of  water  and  other  natural 
resources  and.  above  all,  of  its  human 
resources. 

His  is  a  vision  of  an  America  whose 
countrs'side  sings  again  and  whose  great 
cities  are  fully  fit  for  satisfying  human 
habitation.  His  Is  a  determination  that 
there  shall  be  an  America  which  not  only 
sets  the  highest  standards  of  health  for 
Its  inhabitants  but  which  also  provides 
equity  for  all.  In  the  professional  medi- 
cal care  which  is  necessary  for  the  reali- 
zation of  those  standards. 

These  four  statements  reflect  the 
President's  sure  grasp  of  some  of  our 
major  domestic  issues.  They  make  clear 
that  an  effective  and  nonpartisan  con- 
gressional response  to  his  outstanding 
leadership  has  already  begun  to  bring  us 
to  grips  with  these  issues.  And  they  are, 
finally,  harbingers  of  some  of  the  actions 
which  should  come,  must  come,  and  will 
come  in  order  to  insure  an  adequate  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  human  progress 
of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  four  statements  previously 
referred  to  be  Included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooRD,  as  follows: 

RCUAEKS  or  THE  PSESmENT  AT  STRACTTSE,  N.Y. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the 
water   of   our    society — the    American    city. 

Over  70'"r  of  our  population  live  In  urban 
areas.  Half  a  century  from  now  320  million 
of  our  400  million  Americans  will  live  in  cities 
with  our  larger  cities  receiving  the  greatest 
Impact  of  this  growth. 

For  almost  three  years  my  administration 
has  been  concerned  with  the  question:  What 
do  we  want  our  cities  to  become? 

For  you  and  your  children,  the  question  is: 
What  kind  of  place  will  Syracuse  be  fifty 
years  from  now? 

A  city  must  be  more  than  a  collection  of 
shops  and  buildings;  more  than  an  assort- 
mem  of  goods  and  services;  more  than  a  place 
to  escape  from. 

A  city  mxist  be  a  community  where  our 
lives  are  enriched.  It  must  be  a  place  where 
every  man  can  satisfy  his  highest  aspiration. 
It  must  be  an  Instrument  to  advance  the 
hopes  of  all  its  cltizena.  That  Is  what  we 
want  our  cities  to  be.  And  that  Is  what  we 
have  set  out  to  make  them. 

One  word  can  best  describe  the  task  we 
face— and  that  word  Is  Immense.  Until  this 
decade,  one  description  fitted  our  response: 
"loo  little  and  too  late."  By  1975  we  will 
need  two  million  new  homes  a  year — schools 
for  60  million  children— health  and  welfare 
programs  for  27  million  people  over  the  age 
of  60 — and  transportation  facilities  for  the 
dally  movement  of  200  million  people  In 
more  than  80  mllUon  automobiles. 

In  less  than  40  years — between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  century— urban  population 
will  double,  city  land  will  double,  and  we  will 
h*ve  to  build  In  our  cities  as  much  as  ha« 
t>een  built  since  the  first  settler  arrived  on 
these  shores. 

Our  cities  are  struggling  to  meet  this  task. 
TJey  increased  their  taxes  by  39  <%  between 
WS4  and  1963.  and  sUU  their  tax  debts  In- 
?***<1  by  119  percent.  Far  more  must  be 
wne  If  we  are  to  solve  the  number  one 
aomestlc  problem  of  the  Umted  States. 


Let  me  be  clear  about  the  heart  of  this 
problem:  It  Is  the  people  who  live  in  our 
cities  and  the  quality  of  the  lives  they  lead 
that  concern  us. 

We  must  not  only  build  housing  units;  we 
must  build  neighborhoods.  We  must  not 
only  construct  schools;  we  must  educate  our 
children.  We  must  not  only  raise  Income; 
we  must  Create  beauty  and  end  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  water  and  air.  We  must  open 
new  opportunities  to  all  our  people  so  that 
everyone,  not  Just  a  fortunate  few.  can  have 
access  to  decent  homee  and  schools,  to  rec- 
reation and  cultvire. 

These  are  obligations  that  must  be  met 
not  only  by  the  Federal  Government  but  by 
every  Government — State  and  local — and  by 
all  the  people  of  America.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Will  meet  its  responsibility,  but  local 
government,  private  interests  and  Individual 
cltlaens  must  provide  energy,  resources,  tal- 
ent, and  toll  for  much  of  the  task. 

Many  of  the  conditions  we  seek  to  change 
should  never  have  come  about.  It  Is  shame- 
ful that  they  should  continue  to  exist.  And 
none  are  more  shameful  than  conditions 
which  permit  some  people  to  line  their  pock- 
ets with  the  tattered  dollars  of  the  poor. 

We  must  take  the  profit  out  of  poverty. 
And  that  IB  what  we  Intend  to  do. 

First,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  set  as  his  goal 
the  establishment — ^tn  every  ghetto  of  Amer- 
ica— of  a  neighborhood  center  to  service  the 
people  who  live  there. 

Second,  I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportumty  to  Increase 
the  number  of  neighborhood  legal  centers 
in  slums.  I  want  these  legal  centers  to  make 
a  major  effort  to  help  tenants  secure  their 
rights  to  safe  and  sanitary  housing. 

Third,  I  am  directing  the  Attorney  General 
to  call  a  conference  to  develop  new  proce- 
dures to  insure  that  the  rights  of  tenants  are 
fully  and  effectively  enforced.  We  will  have 
at  that  conference  the  best  legal  minds  in 
the  counli-y  to  work  with  State  and  local 
officials. 

Fourth,  I  will  appoint  a  commission  of 
difitinguisbed  Americans  to  make  the  first 
comprehensive  review  of  codes,  zoning,  taxa- 
tion, and  development  standards  in  more 
than  two  generations.  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment Of  such  a  commission  in  my  1965 
message  on  the  cities.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress this  week  agreed  In  conference  to  fund 
this  effort.  The  work  of  the  commission  will 
begin  Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

These  ate  steps  we  wlU  take  now.  But  let 
me  be  perlectly  candid:  This  Job  cannot  be 
done  In  Washington  alone.  Every  housing  of- 
ficial, every  mayor  and  every  governor  must 
vigorously  enforce  their  building,  health,  and 
safety  codes  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  Where 
there  are  loopholes,  they  must  be  closed. 
Where  there  are  violations,  the  exploited 
tenant  must  be  assured  a  swift  and  sure  ac- 
tion by  the  courts. 

Not  even  local  officials,  however,  can 
change  these  conditions  themselves.  Unleee 
private  citizens  become  indignant  at  the 
treatment  of  their  neighbors,  unless  Indi- 
vidual citizens  make  Justice  for  others  a 
personal  concern,  poverty  will  profit  those 
who  exploit  the  poor. 

The  Federal  government,  of  course,  has  a 
very  large  reeponelbllity.  And  we  are  trying 
not  only  tb  fulfill  but  enlarge  our  role  in  the 
rebirth  of  American  cities. 

In  1961  we  are  Investing  $15  billion  in  our 
cities.  We  have  Increased  that  nearly  100 
percent — to  almost  $30  billion.  For  the  first 
three  years  of  this  decade  these  programs 
Increased  by  an  average  of  $l'-i  billion  per 
year.  Since  then,  they  have  Increased  $4 
billion  per  year — 24  times  the  rate  of  In- 
crease In  the  previous  three  years. 

We  have  made  Important  new  starte  In 
many  vital  aree«:  In  the  War  on  Poverty;  In 
asslxtanctt  to  law  enforcement;  In  the  attack 


on  pollution;  In  the  training  of  manpowar; 
in  the  education  of  children;  and  in  the  Im- 
provement of  our  health. 

But  noo,  all  the  answers  are  In.  Not  even 
all  the  questions  have  been  asked.  We  must 
continue  to  search  and  to  probe,  to  experi- 
ment and  to  explore.  We  ne«d  constant 
study  and  new  knowledge  as  we  struggle  to 
cure  what  plagues  the  American  city. 

This  is  why.  fo.-  U^e  first  time  In  our  his- 
tory, our  cities  have  a  place  m  the  Cabinet. 
More  than  a  century  after  President  Uncoln 
created  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  a  Department  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
three  out  of  four  Amerlc&na  who  live  In 
cities. 

I  have  directed  every  member  of  my  Cab- 
inet who  can  help  with  our  urban  challenge 
to  meet  at  leaM  once  a  week  in  the  White 
House — or  as  often  as  neceesary,  to  keep  our 
cities  program  moving.  I  have  asked  each 
one  of  them  to  go  out  Into  the  cities  and  to 
see  the  needs  for  themselves — and  to  come 
back  and  tell  me  what  he  finds. 

This  is  why  we  have  brought  to  Washing- 
ton the  ablest  men  we  could  find  In  this 
country  to  concern  themselves  with  the  fu- 
ture of  our  cities.  They  have  come  from  the 
universities,  from  business,  and  from  labor. 
They  are  scientists,  lawyers,  and  managers — 
creative  men,  men  of  vision,  practical  men. 

This  Is  why  we  have  taken  steps  to  set  up 
summer  programs  for  our  youth,  to  keep  the 
playgrounds  open  later  at  night,  to  open 
swlnomlng  pools  and  open  fire  hydrants  on 
hot  summer  evemngs.  These  temporary 
stepw  do  not  take  an  act  of  Congress.  Any 
city  can  take  them.  Every  city  should  take 
them  now. 

There  are  responsiblUtles,  however,  which 
only  Congress  can  meet.  We  need  laws  and 
new  programs — and  we  need  them  this 
session. 

I  have  proposed  to  Congress  what  could 
become  the  most  sweeping  reeponse  ever 
made  to  our  cities"  needs.  This  Is  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  Program  which  Is  still  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  admits  for  the  first 
time  that  cltlea  are  not  made  of  bricks  but 
of  men.  When  Congress  acts — and  action  la 
needed  now — we  will  be  able  to  make  the 
first  concentrated  attack  on  urban  bUgbt, 
and  to  rebuild  or  restore  entire  neighbor- 
hoods. 

As  we  learn  more,  new  Ideas  and  new 
courses  of  action  to  Improve  our  cities  can  be 
fitted  into  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  freeze  our  strategy  and 
inhibit  future  change.  It  does  not  erode 
the  power  or  local  governments,  but  on  the 
contrary  gives  cities  new  choice  and  new 
abilities,  new  Ideas  and  new  spurs  to  action. 

Congress  has  already  acted  to  provide  the 
money  for  the  rent  supplement  program  that 
will  mobilize  prlv»*»  enterprise  for  our  poor. 
Every  $600  of  rent  supplements  will  encoiir- 
age  private  enterprise  to  build  a  housing 
unit  with  20  times  that  amount. 

Congress  gave  us  $18  mllUon  less  than  we 
need,  and  it  only  acted  more  than  a  year 
after  we  proposed  rent  supplements.  But 
now  we  can  move  forward  to  help  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  families  raise  their 
children  In  clean  and  decent  surroundings. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  programs  we 
have  laid  before  Congress  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  What  we  need  now — 
and  what  American  cities  expect  now — ^ts 
action.  Congress  can  pass  this  program  and 
bring  new  opportunities  to  millions. 
To  the  Congress  I  say : 
Give  us  funds  for  the  Teachers  Corps — 
and  let  skilled  teachers  bring  knowledge  and 
a  quest  for  learning  to  those  children  who 
need  It  most. 

Give  us  more  resources  for  rent  supple- 
ments— and  let  xu  provide  better  homes  for 
so  many  who  live  in  substandard  housing. 
Give  us  the  CtvU  Rlgbts  bUl— and  let  u> 
begin   to   break  the  cbaliu   that  bind  the 
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gbtue  by  ttanliMng  dtoorlinlnfttlnn  from  th« 
Hkl«  and  r«nt«l  of  hoxulng. 

Olve  us  tbe  means  to  prosecute  the  War 
Against  Poverty — and  let  us  provide  Jobs  and 
training  for  adults  and  a  head-start  for  the 
vary  young. 

Olve  us  the  Child  Nutrition  Act — and  let 
us  offer  breakfasts  and  hot  lunches  to  needy 
children  who  can  b«  enconraged  to  stay 
In  school. 

Olve  us  the  Hospital  Modernization  bill — 
and  we  can  build  and  modernize  hospitals 
to  sarve  our  urban  citizens. 

Olve  us  the  legislation — and  we  can  help 
overcome  a  severe  shortage  of  trained  medi- 
cal personnel. 

Olve  us  the  money  for  Urban  Mass 
Transit — and  oiir  cities  can  begin  to  pro- 
vide adequate  transportation  for  their 
people. 

Olve  us  a  Just  mlnlmtun  wage — and  more 
American  workers  will  earn  a  decent  lnc<xne. 

Olve  \u  better  unemployment  Insurance — 
and  men  out  of  work  can  be  trained  for  Jobs 
that  need  workers. 

Olve  \iM  the  Truth  In  Lending  bill — so  that 
exutomers,  especially  those  who  are  poor,  can 
know  the  honest  coat  of  tbe  money  they 
borrow. 

Qlva  us  tbe  Truth  in  Packaging  bill— so 
tbe  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  poor — as  well 
as  of  every  Amerlcan^-can  be  protected 
against  deception  and  false  values. 

We  have  an  agenda  for  action.  We  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  great  cities  for 
a  great  society.  Now  Congress  must  act  to 
give  us  the  power  to  move  ahead  on  all  these 
fronts. 

This  is  no  time  to  delay.  This  is  no  time 
to  relax  our  efforts.  We  know  there  is  no 
magic  equation  that  will  produce  an  Instant 
solution  to  the  blight  and  poverty  and  want 
deposited  in  our  cities  by  decades  of  inaction 
and  indifference. 

But  we  also  know  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  action. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take  to 
rebuild  our  cities.  I  do  know  it  muct  not — 
and  will  not — take  forever.  For  my  part,  I 
pledge  that  thU  Administration  will  not 
cease  our  efforts  to  make  right  what  has 
taken  generations  to  make  wrong. 

We  have  started  down  that  road.  Until 
each-city  la  a  community  where  every  mem- 
ber feels  he  belongs,  until  It  is  a  place  where 
eaclf-citlzen  feels  safe  on  his  streets,  until 
It  is  a  place  where  self-respect  and  dignity 
are  the  lot  of  each  man — we  will   not  rest. 

This  Is  what  men  have  always  dreamed 
their  cities  would  be.  And  this  is  what  we 
seek  to  build. 

Btatkicsmt  bt  tkx  Psksisemt  on  AxaiVAL  IN 
STmacusx 

The  pioneers  who  settle  our  country  found 
a  land  blessed  with  magnificent  forests. 
broad  and  fertile  lands,  and  grea/t  rivers  and 
lakes  that  provided  abundant 'fresh  water 
and  highways  for  their  travel  and  oommerce. 
Their  communities  and  cities  grew  beside 
these  rivers  and  streams.  Their  pure  waters 
su{^>orted  growing  populations  and  tbe 
establishment  of  industries  to  strengthen 
the  sinew  of  our  national  prosperity. 

But  theae  natural  resources  proved  de- 
•truotlble.  Tbe  multitudes  of  our  people, 
and  the  vast  production  of  our  industrial 
machine,  are  ptouring  an  ever  growing  flood 
of  waste  products  into  our  waters.  Vast 
-quantities  of  complex  products  from  ovir 
technological  society  are  polluting  our 
streams  and  lakes,  and.  indeed,  endangering 
our  strength  and  our  health. 

Hera  in  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
where  pure  water  In  sparkling  abundance 
was  .  so  long  taken  for  granted,  we  have 
laarnsd  through  harsh  exparlence  Chat  thooe 
wbo  would  command  tomorrow  miut  not  be 
Idle  today  In  the  total  development  and 
xaaxlmum  prcMrvatioa  of  our  raKurcea. 


For  those  resources,  even  though  bounti- 
ful, are  not  inexhaustible.  And  they  are 
peculiarly  vulnerable  tc  man's  abuse. 

Just  last  summer,  when  drought  struck 
tbe  Eastern  Seaboard,  tnllllons  of  Americans 
learned  for  the  first  tune  what  those  in  the 
arid  West  had  long  icnown — that  water  is 
life,  and  that  Its  cotistant  future  avail- 
ability can  be  no  more  certain  than  man's 
vision  to  foresee  and  his  determination  to 
forestall. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Omnibus  BUI. 
which  I  approved  October  27.  contains  s^ 
its  very  first  provision  the  creation  of  a  re- 
gional plan  for  anticipating  and  meeting 
the  future  water  needa  of  vast  metropolitan 
growth. 

In  taking  this  step^  we  have  crossed  a 
new  threshold  in  national  policy.  We  have 
recognized  that  the  Impoundment  and 
movement  of  our  waters,  their  maximum 
purification  and  development  to  power  our 
industries,  float  our  barges,  quench  the 
thirst  of  our  growing  cities  and  renew  the 
earth  from  which  our  fbod  Is  grown,  must  be 
undertaken  as  a  coordinated  whole. 

No  longer  will  plec«tneal  or  half-way  ef- 
forts suffice. 

liSsit  year,  Congress  tnacted,  and  I  signed 
Into  law,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  to 
help  us  control  and  abate  the  pollution  of 
our  waterways. 

In  May,  we  consoUtfated  and  reorganzled 
the  Federal  Government's  water  pollution 
8u:tlvltles  under  the  Iflterlor  Department  to 
make  them  more  effective. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  Is 
meeting  almost  dally  to  consider  a  new  and 
expanded  Clean  Rivers  Bill,  already  approved 
by  the  Senate,  to  provide  greater  Impetus 
and  financial  assistance  for  our  war  against 
pollution  of  our  natlottal  waters. 

Today,  here  in  Syracuse,  the  House  Nat- 
ural Resoxirces  and  Power  Subcommittee, 
under  the  chalrmanalilp  of  Congressman 
ROBEXT  E.  Jones,  has  baen  sitting  In  hearings 
to  consider  new  means  of  protecting  the 
water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes 

In  the  United  Statas.  at  least  20  billion 
gallons  of  water  are  wasted  each  day  by  pol- 
lution. This  is  water  that  could  be  used 
and  reused,  if  treated  properly.  Today,  It  Is 
ravaged  water — a  menace  to  the  health.  It 
flows  uselessly  past  stater-hungry  commu- 
nities to  an  indifferent  sea. 

Citizens  of  our  largtst  city,  in  the  midst 
of  last  summer's  drought,  could  only  look 
wistfully  at  the  broad  Hudson  River  as  It 
rolled  through  their  city.  Clean  and  usable, 
it  could  have  provided  for  all  of  their  needs. 
But  it  could  not  be  used,  because  It  was  too 
contaminated  for  humnn  consumption. 

This  20  billion  gallon  dally  waste  of  water 
amounts  to  only  about  6  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  water  nee4s.  when  we  consider 
the  requirements  of  Industry.  Irrigation  and 
power.  But  It  Is  an  extremely  significant 
6  percent,  since  It  cohstltutes  better  than 
one-fourth  of  the  purt  water  needs  of  our 
country.  Its  loss  adversely  affects  the  lives, 
the  economy,  the  healtJh  and  the  pleasure  of 
far  more  than  half  of  our  population. 

Here  in  the  area  of  the  Finger  Lakes  and 
in  the  drainage  basin  of  our  Great  Lakes, 
you  have  seen  the  sad  spectacle  of  these  mag- 
nificent bodies  of  watar  beset  with  decay. 

Lake  Erie  contains  at  its  central  core  a 
2,800  square  mile  area  which  can  be  de- 
scribed, for  all  practical  purposes,  as  a  "dead" 
body  of  water.  It  Is  so  lacking  in  oxygen 
that  marine  life  entering  the  area  is  doomed 
It  Is  a  vast  underwat«r  "desert."  and  dally 
this  contaminated  areft  spreads. 

Nor  is  Erie  the  only  one  of  our  Great  Lakes 
beset  with  decay.  It  1«  merely  the  most  ad- 
vanced case.  The  water  level  In  all  five  of 
them  has  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in 
recorded  history. 

Clearly,  the  time  far  action  is  at  hand. 
Tbe  problems  are  made  by  man  and  can  be 


•olved  bj  enUghtened  man.  They  are  in 
many  ways  a  refiection  of  our  (aatMtIt 
growth,  our  very  affluence,  our  way  of  life. 

But  we  will  not  yield  to  carelessness  cr 
greed  In  our  determination  to  preserve,  un- 
spoiled and  unsullied  for  future  generatlooi 
of  Americans,  this  natural  inheritance  which 
we  received  as  our  national  birthright. 

There  Is  enough  water  falling  annually 
upon  our  land  to  sustain  us  as  a  nation  for 
all  future  time,  If  we  are  sufficiently  ablt 
stewards  of  the  treasure  to  form  an  Intelli- 
gent partnership  with  Nature — to  impound 
it,  purify  It,  conserve  It,  move  It  to  our  ueat 
of  need,  and  thus  make  It  serve  our  futurt 

We  are  determined  to  preserve  our  great 
national  water  resources.  We  shall  not  per- 
mit the  growing  spectre  of  drought,  pollutsd 
waters,  and  blighted  streams  to  rob  us  of  our 
birthright.  We  shall  develop  our  waterways, 
as  we  are  doing  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
We  shall  harness  the  power  of  our  rivers,  u 
we  are  doing  at  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Project.  We  shall  clean  up  our  polluted 
rivers  and  lakes.  We  shall  preserve  thlt 
national  treasure  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children.  Every  one  of  us  has  this  respoosl- 
btllty.  With  your  cooperation,  I  know  we 
shall  succeed. 

Text  of  the  Remarks  or  the  Psesoxnt  m 
Niagara  SQtJARE,  Buttalo,  N.Y. 

We  are  here  today  to  take  a  look  at  a  very 
Important  part  of  America. 

We'll  be  m  five  states  in  the  next  three 
days,,  and  before  the  leaves  begin  to  tTim 
browh  we'll  be  in  many  more — looking  and 
listening — and  even  talking  frcan  time  to 
ti6i*. 

I  wish  everyone  could  get  the  kind  of  look 
at  the  land  that  we  will  be  getting  In  theee 
three  days — a  look  at  people  as  well  as  plsces. 

We  are  not  here  to  look  at  an  America 
vrttbout  problems,  but  what  we  see  here  li 
not  an  America  of  only  problems. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  will  be  on  a  Coa«t 
Guard  cutter  to  see  the  pollution  of  Lake 
Erie.  That's  certainly  a  problem — a  prob- 
lem for  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
and  Sandusky  and  Erie  and,  of  course.  Buf- 
falo. It  Is  a  problem  we  are  facing,  but  a 
problem  that  our  states  and  cities  must  face. 
too,  so  this  great  Inland  sea  wlU  sparkle 
again. 

Like  so  many  of  our  problems,  the  pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Erie  is  a  result  of  our  abun- 
dance. It  has  been  caused  by  the  great  Id- 
dustrtal  might  of  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  ana 
Toledo  and  a  dozen  other  cities.  That  indus- 
trial might  has  helped  to  create  the  kind  rf 
good  life  which  so  many  people  enjoy  In 
Buffalo:  the  good  homes  that  they  own  and 
cars  and  sailboats  and  powerboats,  steel  for 
schools  and  the  economic  abundance  to  pay 
schoolteachers,  and  the  ability  to  use  that 
same  abundance  to  help  Improve  oiw  cities— 
and  to  help  more  Americans  earn  what  many 
Americans  already  have. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  attacking  head-on 
the  massive  problems  of  water  pollution  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  last  2^4  years  some  300  local  com- 
murdtles  and  even  more  industries  have 
Joined  with  the  national  government  In  a 
War  on  Pollution  which  Is  already  improv- 
ing the  water  used  by  more  than  40  million 
Americans.  We  have  started  massive  pollu- 
tion programs  in  five  of  the  Nation's  river 
basins.  These  efforts  are  going  to  benefit 
directly  seven  out  of  every  ten  AmerlcanB 

The  steady  decline  of  Lake  Erie  is  one 
pollution  problem  which  I  know  has  a  specUl 
meaning  to  the  people  of  Buffalo. 

What  happens  to  Lake  Erie  will  »ioDt 
affect  the  lives  of  more  than  25  million  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Lake 
Erie  must  be  saved.  And,  if  we  work  to- 
gether—the Federal  Government,  the  St^ 
governments,  the  towns  and  cities  and  tas 
local  Industries — we  can  save  Lake  Erie. 
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We  are  taking  a  first  major  step  today  In 
that  campaign.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Is  today  giving  the  green  light  to  the 
Band  Development  Corporation  for  the  con- 
rtructlon,  here  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
of  a  new  type  of  filter  system.  This  system 
win  at  once  prevent  raw  pollutants  from 
entering  your  lake  and  will  purify — at  an 
economical  cost — the  water  that  does  reach  it. 

This  Is  the  first  construction  contract 
awarded  under  the  authority  given  to  us  by 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  It  will  be  In 
effect  on  Lake  Erie  within  a  few  weeks. 

But  that  is  not  all. 

Tbe  key  ingredient  in  this  experimental 
filter  is  pulverized  coal  that  can  be  used  as 
a  clean  fuel  after  serving  as  a  filtration  agent. 
If  successful,  this  method  of  treatment  would 
not  only  provide  a  solution  to  one  of  our  most 
difficult  water  pollution  problems.  It  would 
also  afford  a  new  use  for  coal  that  could  run 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  every  year, 
as  other  plants  become  operative,    f 

The  Great  Lakes  constitute  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  They  have  nurtured  the  growth  of 
two  great  nations.  Today,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward  restoring 
this  precious  international  asset  to  a  pure 
condition. 

We  can  have  the  indiistrial  might  of  Lake 
Erie  and  we  can  have  a  Lake  Erie  where  peo- 
ple can  swim  and  fish  and  sail.  We  can  have 
both— and  we  should  have  both. 

That's  what  is  happening  in  America  to- 
day, all  over  the  country,  In  government  and 
out;  we're  looking  for  both. 

We  are  working  for  pure  water  and  produc- 
tive Industry;  for  good  earnings  and  leisure 
«o  that  people  can  enjoy  nature;  and  for  con- 
servation efforts  so  there  will  be  nature  to 
enjoy.  We  are  looking  for  economic  progtress 
so  people  can  afford  automobiles,  and  for 
modern  highways  so  they  can  travel  without 
endless  traffic  jams. 

All  this  Is  what  we  see  in  America  today: 
a  powerful  drive  to  clean  up  the  very  prob- 
•lems  our  progress  has  created  or  overlooked. 
So  much  of  American  ugliness  and  Impurity, 
so  much  of  the  contradictions  of  American 
life,  are  caused  by  Just  this:  the  eager  and 
aggressive  spirit  by  which  we  tamed  this  con- 
tinent; so  much  so  that  at  times  and  In 
places  we've  created  a  new  dynamic  beauty 
rising  from  the  electric  excitement  of  our 
built-up  areas,  and  sometimes,  sadly,  we've 
just  created  blight  and  Inequity  and  pollu- 
tion. 

These  are  the  two  sides  of  America  that 
we  expect  to  see  on  this  trip. 

We  will  certainly  be  looking  at  the  prob- 
lems, so  many  of  which  our  own  vigor  has 
created,  but  we  will  know  that  this  vigor 
has  also  created  a  society  unmatched  In 
human  history. 

We  are  going  from  Buffalo  to  Syracuse  to 
meet  the  people  of  another  great  city.  Later 
this  evening  we'll  be  In  EUenvllle  to  visit  a 
new  hospital  In  one  of  oiu-  most  beauUful 
resort  areas — an  area  built  from  scratch  in 
mountainous  farm  country  by  nothing  less 
than  American  vigor. 

Tomorrow  we'll  be  In  Rhode  Island  at  her 
fine  university  to  talk  to  the  students  of 
the  state  founded  by  Roger  Williams.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  he  set  forth  some  of  the 
ground  rules  on  which  we  have  built:  a 
separation  of  church  and  state,  equality, 
freedom  of  conscience. 

Early  In  the  afternoon  tomorrow  we  go  to 
Vermont  to  Inspect  a  water  project  and  then 
Oh  to  New  Hampshire  a|pd  Maine. 

Sunday  morning  we  fly  to  Campobello  to 
meet  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  at 
the  summer  home  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. On  Sunday  afternoon  we  will  go  b<K;k 
to  Washington— back  to  the  business  of  help- 
ing to  keep  America  growing. 

I  am  taking  this  trip  not  only  to  see 
«ew  York  and  New  England  but  b«cauBe 
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it  la  every  President's  duty  to  t«ll  the  people 

about  this  program. 
And  In  this  case,  duty  is  a  pleasure. 
For  the  program  I  want  to  talk  about  Is 
a    program    that    has    touched    the    lives    of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Consider  our  aged. 

The  Psalms  say,  "Cast  me  not  off  in  the 
time  of  old  age."  And  we  are  taking  that 
literally. 

A  few  years  ago.  almost  one  in  two  older 
Americans  had  little  or  no  financial  protec- 
tion against  the  high  cost  of  illness.  This 
was  the  greatest  single  threat  to  their  eco- 
nomic secfurlty.  But  it  also  threatened,  the 
economic  security  of  Americans  who  were 
faced  wltH  the  harsh  decision  of  paying  for 
parents'   bospltal  bills  or  a  child's  tuition. 

The  action  we  took  to  meet  this  problem 
was  Medicare. 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  national 
debate,  nineteen  million  older  Americans 
have  croaBed  the  line  from  the  shadows  of 
uncertainty  to  the  bright  land  of  security. 
Medicare  has  brought  basic  coverage  for  hos- 
pital costs,  home  health  services  after  hos- 
pltallzatlQtti,  outpatient  diagnostic  services, 
and  skilled  care  in  nursing  homes. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  our  older  people  have 
also  signed  up  for  the  voluntary  medical 
insurance  protection.  They  pay  $3  a  month 
for  this  coverage  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment matches  them  dollar  for  dollar. 

Consider  our  young. 

Every  year  100,000  bright  young  people 
could  not  go  on  to  college  after  high  school 
because  they  simply  did  not  have  the  money. 
Others  already  in  college  dropped  out  for  the 
same  reason. 

They  lost,  and  so  did  the  Nation.  Each 
one  of  them  gave  up  almost  $170,000  in  the 
additional  earnings  they  would  have  made 
as  a  college  graduate.  And  the  Nation  lost 
not  only  millions  of  dollars  In  productivity 
but  a  very  Important  asset:  better  educated 
citizens. 

The  action  we  took  to  meet  this  problem 
was  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

More  tihan  400,000  students  in  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  land  have  already 
received  loans  under  this  program.  200,000 
students  have  been  able  to  work  part  time 
because  Of  work  opoprtunltles  provided  by 
this  Act. 

When  (Masses  open  In  September,  two  more 
new  programs  will  take  effect.  Opportu- 
nity grants  will  help  more  than  135.000  needy 
students.  More  than  half  a  million  students 
win  borrow  more  than  $600  million  to  help 
them  in  oollege. 

Consider  the  children  of  our  poor. 

The  cruel  truth  of  education  today  Is  that 
too  many  underprivileged  schools  serve  too 
many  underprivileged  children.  Cultural 
and  economic  poverty  erode  the  ability  of 
many  poor  children  to  learn.  And  slow 
learners  have  little  opportunity  of  catching 
up  when  their  schools  do  not  have  special 
programs  and  special  teachers. 

This  is  why  eleven  times  as  many  poor 
children  are  too  old  for  their  grade;  why 
six  times  as  many  fall  their  elementary 
school  subjects;  and  why  one  out  of  every 
three  drops  out  of  school  in  the  fifth  grade. 

The  action  we  took  was  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Seven  million  deprived  children  have 
been  given  intense  courses  in  reading  and 
writing.  The  handicapped  and  disturbed 
have  gone  to  special  classes.  More  than 
three  nUUlon  have  had  extra  attention  dur- 
ing sumnaer  months. 

Consider  also  the  poor  who  are  sick. 

Low  incwne  often  means  little  medical 
care  and  little  dental  care — and  too  much 
Illness.  More  than  twice  as  many  f)Oor 
adults  suffer  serious  chronic  ailments  as 
those  who  earn  a  good  income.  And  twice 
as  many  poor  children  grow  up  with  serious 
ear  and  eye  defects  as  more  fortunate  chil- 


dren. Half  ae  many  more  poor  children 
grow  up  crippled'.  And  six  out  of  ten  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  have  never 
gone  to  a  dentist. 

The  action  we  took  was  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1966. 

Within  less  than  a  year  more  than  a  dosen 
states— including  New  York — have  launched 
new  medical  programs  for  tbe  i>oor.  Twenty 
other  states  will  follow  by  the  end  of  tbls 
year.  They  will  make  it  possible  for  more 
than  eight  million  needy  Americans  to  re- 
ceive good  medical  service.  Half  of  these 
will  be  children. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  efforts  we  are 
making  to  solve  some  of  tbe  problems  that 
afflict  our  nation. 

They  are  why  I  am  proud  you  responded 
two  years  ago  when  I  came  to  Niagara  Square 
and  asked  the  people  of  Buffalo  to  help  build 
a  greater  society. 

You  did  help.  You  helped  give  us  the  moat 
productive  and  creative  Congress  In  the  bia- 
tory  of  our  country. 

American  history  textbooks  talk  about  the 
action  Congresses  of  Tbeodore  Roosevelt  sind 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
And  they  were  action  Congreasea. 

But  let  me  tell  you  this  about  your  law- 
makers IB  Washington  today:  they  have  en- 
acted more  Important  legislation,  and  faced 
up  to  n>ore  national  problems,  and  helped 
more  people  tban  any  other  five  sessions  of 
Congress  combined. 

What  are  the  results?    'What  la  the  Impact? 

In  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  tripled  our 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  $4  billion  to  $14  billion. 

In  tbe  last  three  years  our  moat  essential 
programs — health,  education,  labor,  welfare, 
housing,  and  community  development — have 
risen  by  more  than  $6  billion. 

One  year  ago  they  were  half  of  our  total 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments. 

This  year  they  will  be  66  percent. 

And  in  three  more  years  they  will  increase 
to  70  percent. 

This  must  be  only  the  beginning,  for  demo- 
cracy's work  is  never  finished. 

Money  and  laws,  of  course,  are  not  the  final 
answer  to  democracy's  needs.  To  ptaas  a  law 
Is  not  to  achieve  a  final  result.  To  spend 
money  is  not  to  guarantee  success.  We  will 
need  more  of  each,  but  we  must  never  for- 
get that  our  most  essential  resource  is  invisi- 
ble: it  is  our  bond  as  citixens  of  the  same 
nation  and  members  of  the  same  human 
family. 

It  is  this  bond  that  compels  us  to  seek  new 
ways  of  relieving  our  brother's  plight.  It  is 
this  t>ond  that  makes  it  impossible,  to  quit 
the  fight  for  an  even  greater  America.  For 
as  long  as  one  of  our  fellow  citizens  Is  In 
distress,  as  long  as  one  member  of  otu*  fton- 
11  y  is  in  need,  we  must  persevere. 

And  this,  I  pledge  you,  we  will  do. 

In  New  Hampshire  tomorrow  our  plane 
will  carry  us  not  far  from  Franconla  Notch 
where  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Dan- 
iel Webster  looked  up  at  the  rocky  formation 
called  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  and 
said,  "Up  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, God  Almighty  has  hung  out  a  sign  that 
there  He  makes  men." 

He  still  does  make  men  in  America,  and 
that's  what  America  is  really  all  about  In  the 
lOOO's:  to  see  If  we  have  tbe  people  to  match 
our  problems — to  see  if  we  have  the  men 
to  match  our  mountains. 

I  believe  we  do. 

Text  or  the  RcMAaKS  or  thx  PaxsmENT  at 
Kllenvilix  Hospital.  Ellu'Tville,  N.T. 

Standing  in  this  place  today,  I  almost  want 
to  echo  the  words  which  Moees  heard  from 
the  burning  btisb:  "Take  oS  thy  shoes,  for 
this  is  holy  ground." 

For  a  place  like  this — a  place  of  beallng, 
where  life  is  brought  forth  and  health  la 
restored — Is  tnily  sacred  ground. 
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X  am  ban  not  only  a  nuxlam  new  f  acUltf — 
not  only  a  tampl*  to  Uf«  anA  h— Itti  Z  ■••  « 
mnfHinwnt  to  all  tha  soals  man  can  attain 
vhan  tliay  work  togathar  for  tha  fwmmon 
(ood. 

This  hoapttal  waa  built  at  a  ooat  ot  mora 
than  a  million  doUara.  It  la  tha  result  at 
a  partneralUp  batwaan  local  and  FB<laral 
gOTtmmanta.  ICore  than  ona  third  ot  Its 
oonstruetlon  monay  came  from  HlU-Burton 
hospital  funds. 

Tou  and  I  can  remamber  whan  this  was 
not  poastbla. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  HUl-Biuton  program 
waa  only  a  gleam  in  the  eyea  of  a  few  men 
of  vision.  As  always,  there  were  doubter* 
who  said  It  couldn't  be  done. 

Tha  opponanu  claimed  that  tha  Hlll- 
BurtoB  program  would  stifle  local  tnltlatlTe 
and  choke  private  Investment. 

What  really  happened?  What  la  the  true 
Btory  of  thoee  twenty  yeiursf 

Uora  than  880,000  beds  have  been  added 
to  our  health  fadlltlea; 

More  than  8,000  fadlltlea  have  bean  built 
to  serve  almoat  4,000  cwnmunlties;  this  one 
la  nunxber  a,8SS. 

The  Fedoml  Oovemment  haa  contributed 
lass  than  a  third  of  the  $8  blUlon  which  has 
remade  America's  hospital  ma^.  Ijocal 
nurces  put  up  tba  rest. 

How  many  Uvea  have  been  saved?  How 
many  bodlea  bealed?    We  can  never  know. 

The  doubters  expected  problems.  We  gave 
them  progreaa. 

Last  year,  tbla  Congreaa  and  thla  Adminis- 
tration declared,  once  and  for  all.  that  the 
time  for  Medicare  is  now;  that  from  now  on 
our  older  dtiaens  should  get  hospital  care — 
not  as  charity  cases,  but  as  Insured  patients. 

The  doubtera  roae  up  again.  Tbey  forecast 
that  If  Medicare  paaaed:  medicine  would  be 
ruined,  doctors  regimented,  and  free  entw- 
jttif  wrecked. 

What  really  happened?  What  la  the  true 
stpry  of  Medicare? 

We  worked  day  and  night  to  lavmoh  this 
program. 

Our  planning  took  more  man-hours  than 
the  planning  of  the  Normandy  invasion. 

But  despite  all  this,  one  critic  put  us  on 
notice  that  July  1.  the  first  day  of  Medicare, 
"a  Una  of  patlenta  will  stretch  from  Chicago 
to  KenssB  City." 

One  magaaina  predicted  a  "mammoth  hoa- 
p4tal  traffic  jam." 

We  organised  a  round-the-clock  crisis  cen- 
ter to  receive  the  flood  of  cMnplalnts  that 
'Ware  foraoast  and  to  deal  with  the  coming 
national  hoapital  emergency. 

But  nothing  went  wrong. 

There  was  no  crisis  for  the  crisis  center  to 
meet. 

In  one  month — not  one  call  came  in. 

The  men  on  that  staff  wen  the  most 
underworked  men  in  America. 

We  cloeed  the  crisis  center. 

We  had  a  complete  lack  of  complainta.  but 
no  lack  of  activity. 

In  sixty  days,  more  than  600,000  Americans 
entered  hospitals  for  treatment  under  Medl- 


In  this  first  year,  we  expect  that  more  than 
nine  million  hospital  bills  and  30  million  doc- 
tor bills  win  be  paid  vmder  Medicare's  insur- 
ance programs. 

Mora  than  six  mlllioQ  children  and  needy 
adults  have  begun  enjoying  benefits  under 
other  portions  of  the  same  law. 

Tha  doubtera  predicted  a  scandal;  we  gave 
them  a  aucceaa  atory.  They  predicted  emer- 
^  gancy:  we  gave  them  efficiency. 

naanhlTig  mlttlons  ot  oldar  oltiauis,  par- 
suadtng  them  to  sign  up  for  MSdloare  and 
ohoosa  vohmtary  honaflta  ttils  wm  a  hard 
Job.  But  wa  reached  them— and  today,  al- 
most M  pereent  are  enrolled. 

Setting  stajadards  for  Martleare;  getting 
ooopstastop  from  hoapttals  aeroaa  tba  land— 
this  was  a  hard  )ob.  But  today,  «,S00  baq>l- 
tals— with  97  parotnt  ot  our  guMral  boq>ital 


beds — are  partners  In  M#dlcare.  More  than 
3,000  health  agencies  aaa  providing  health 
service  to  the  eldwly  in  their  own  homes. 

Where  sre  the  doubtea  now?  Where  are 
the  prophets  of  crisis  and  catastrophe  ?  Some 
of  them  are  signing  thete  ^>plieatlons;  mail- 
ing In  their  Medicare  cards.  Tbey  want  to 
share  the  succesa  of  this  program. 

There  U  another  blesalng  which  Medicare 
brings— one  which  touches  every  one  of  mb. 

It  uaed  to  be,  in  many  places,  that  a  sick 
man  whose  skin  was  dark  was  not  only  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen  but  a  sscond-claaa  patient 
He  went  to  the  other  doer,  to  the  other  wait- 
ing room,  even  to  the  ottier  boepltal. 

But  today  that  old  blot  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  health  is  being  erased.  Under 
Medicare,  the  hospital  has  only  one  waiting 
room,  only  one  standard  for  black  and  white. 
The  day  of  second-class  treatment  and  sec- 
ond-class patients  is  disappearing. 

And  that  Is  a  victory  for  us  all. 

These  two  acts— Hill -©ur ton  and  Medi- 
care— are  only  two  vlctcwlea  In  America's 
health  revolution.  Five  years  ago,  only  one 
citizen  In  ten  benefited  from  Federal  health 
programs.  Next  year,  one  In  five  will  be 
helped. 

Thla  Is  why  I  say  we  have  reached  a  new 
day  of  good  health  for  ©ur  people. 

This  Is  why  I  believe  we  are  ready  to  prac- 
tice what  we  have  preached  for  ao  long: 
that  good  medical  care  1^  the  right  of  every 
citizen. 

A  century  ago  we  declaced  that  public  edu- 
cation was  the  rlgh<r  of  Svery  child.  It  was 
in  the  19th  centvu-y.  not  the  twentieth,  that 
Oongreaa  established  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege system  and  began  tO  apply  the  benefits 
of  hlgber  education  to  the  well-being  of  our 
people. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  reaching  the 
same  point  In  health. 

But  finally,  we  are  reaching  it.  And  we  In- 
tend to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

In  the  laat  three  years  I  have  signed  IB 
landmark  laws  in  the  field  of  health.  Before 
this  aeaalon  ends,  I  plan — with  the  help  of 
my  frlenda  In  the  New  Tork  delegation— to 
sign  a  few  more. 

The  light  from  theee  great  measuree  has 
Just  begun  to  shine. 

In  the  yesterday  that  jcu  and  I  remember, 
needy  children  waited  helplessly  for  health 
care.  They  were  at  the  etod  of  the  line.  But 
in  the  new  day  of  he«ilth,  we  are  providing 
Comprehensive  Care  Centers  to  help  them. 
These  centers  are  already  serving  1  Vi  million 
children. 

Teaterday,  the  mentally  Ul  were  placed 
behind  the  locked  doors  9f  asylums  or  locked 
In  attics.  But  tn  the  new  day  of  health,  we 
have  community  mental  health  centera— 126 
of  them  already  underway — to  bring  treat- 
ment to  mental  patlenta  bear  their  homes. 

Yesterday,  retarded  children  had  to  be 
separated  from  their  families  to  live  In  Insti- 
tutions. But  In  thla  aew  day,  more  and 
more  retarded  children  Bve  with  their  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  nation 
haa  helped  to  provide  special  claaaes  for 
them  In  the  public  school. 

Teaterday.  If  a  killer  disease  struck,  too 
many  famlllea  were  too  far  away  from  the 
modem  miracles  of  medicine  which  might 
save  a  loved  one. 

Today,  In  the  new  day  of  health  care,  we 
are  developing  regional  programs  to  fight 
heeu-t  dlaeaae.  cancer  and  stroke.  Tbey  will 
move  the  mlraclee  of  tbto  laboratory  to  the 
bedside  quickly  enough  1k>  save  a  life. 

Yesterday,  in  the  face  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion with  too  few  doctoH  and  dentlata,  we 
atood  helpleaaly  by.  Today,  federal  programs 
have  helped  add  a  thoasand  medical  stu- 
denta  to  the  rolla,  nearly  Ave  hundred  dental 
atudenta  and  nearly  2,000  nursing  students. 
The  need  still  mounta.  but  we  are  moving 
to  meet  the  neod. 


In  thla  new  day  of  health,  mental  retarda> 
tton  cllnlca  are  aervlng  30,000  chlldnn. 
Crippled-children  clinics  are  helping  450,000 
children. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  duk 
yesterday  you  and  I  remember. 

In  1900.  one  baby  In  seven  died  In  his  tint 
year.    For  Negroee.  the  toll  was  twice  as  high. 

Today,  only  one  baby  In  40  dlea  before  tha 
age  of  one. 

Early  In  this  oentxuy,  a  newborn  child  bad 
a  life  expectancy  of  less  than  50  years— only 
33  years  If  he  were  a  Negro.  Today,  a  child 
can  expect  to  live  70  yeara  cm:  longer. 

In  the  face  of  auch  progreaa,  can  we  be 
aatlafled? 

la  the  new  day  also  the  brightest  day? 

The  answer  la  no. 

With  so  much  unfinished  business  In 
health,  we  cannot  be  satisfied. 

When  European  countries  are  more  buc- 
ceseful  than  we  are  at  keeping  babies  alive— 
America  has  a  job  to  do. 

When  a  Negro  man  Uvea  aeven  years  leai 
than  the  average  white  man;  when  four 
times  as  many  Negro  mothers  die  In  child- 
birth; when  twice  as  many  Negro  babies  die 
in  their  first  year — America  haa  a  job  to  do. 

When  there  are  not  enough  doctors,  not 
enough  nursea,  not  enough  hoapital  beds— 
America  has  a  Job  to  do. 

We  have  proved  that  we  can  do  that  ]ob 
If  our  visions  are  bold  enough  and  our  plana 
are  big  enough. 

Ten  yeara  ago,  we  faced  an  urgent  crtsla 
of  overcrowded  mental  hospltala.  A  na- 
tional effort  In  research  and  treatment— led 
by  our  National  Inatltutea  of  Mental 
Health — brought  about  a  aharp  reduction  In 
the  number  of  patlenta  in  mental  hospitals. 

Twelve  yeara  ago,  34,000  children  and 
adults  were  struck  down  by  polio.  A  na- 
tional effort  killed  that  killer — and  the  num- 
ber of  victims  this  year  waa  almost  zero. 

Pneumonia,  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  chol- 
era once  stalked  thousand  of  citizens  Into 
their  graves.  Today,  because  of  a  national 
effort,  the  threat  of  these  dlseaaea  la  drasti- 
cally reduced. 

Can  we.  In  the  next  yeara  of  this  century, 
match  the  record  of  the  paat? 

Do  we  have  the  will  and  the  vlalon? 

I  say  we  do.  I  aay  that  the  rlcbeat  nation 
the  world  haa  ever  known  can  demand  no 
less. 

So  let  loa  lay  down  a  challenge  to  tha 
f  utiire : 

Let  us  declare  that  t^e  American  goal  In 
the  next  decade  la  modem  medical  care  for 
every  person  of  every  age,  whatever  bla 
means. 

We  set  as  our  goal  for  the  next  decade 
that  the  child  born  In  America  will  have  a 
normal  life  expectancy  of  75  years — five  yean 
more  than  the  child  born  this  year;  that  the 
child  bom  In  America — no  matter  what  color 
hla  akin — will  have  the  same  or  better  chance 
for  life  as  the  child  born  In  Sweden,  which 
has  the  lowest  Infant  mortality  rate  In  the 
world. 

We  set  as  our  goal  for  the  decade  that  the 
child  bom  In  America  need  no  longer  fear 
smallpox,  nneaslee.  diphtheria,  and  whooping 
cough;  that  he  will  no  longer  euffer  the  heart 
damage  cauaed  by  rheumatic  ffcver;  that  he 
win  no  longer  fear  tuberculoela  as  a  aertoui 
threat  to  health  and  happiness. 

Our  goal  for  America  within  this  decade 
U  to  cut  the  kill  rate  from  heart  dlaeaae, 
cancer,  and  stroke  by  300,000  men  and  women 
each  year. 

We  cannot  settle  for  less. 

In  fact,  we  ask  for  more:  we  want  to  find 
not  only  a  loixger,  healthier  life  for  every 
child  and  every  clUaen  now  living,  we  want 
alao  to  find  a  happier  Ufe. 

We  will  find  it.  Our  chUdren  and  their 
children  will  be  stronger  and  live  longer 
becatise  of  the  work  we  do  today. 
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I  know  we  hear  burdens  at  home  and 
ground  the  world.  But  I  know  alao  that  no 
other  age  before  this  one  has  been  ao  bright 
with  promise. 

And  I  believe  that  history,  remembering 
these  crowning  yeara  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, will  say:  "They  did  their  Job.  They 
met  their  responsibilities.  And  by  their  work. 
they  earned  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren a  healthier,  happier  America." 

Thank  you. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr,  President,  earlier  today  I  made  ref- 
erence to  the  President's  visit  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  Northeastern  States  of  the 
United  States  and  also  his  first  trip  to 
Campobello  Island. 

I  had  occasion  at  that  time  to  place  in 
the  CoNGBESSioNAi,  RECORD  four  state- 
ments which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  on  his  recent  visit. 
These  were  addresses  which  he  gave  in 
New  York  State,  at  the  outset  of  the 
journey.  During  the  New  York  trip,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  that  State 
[Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy]  joined 
the  President  at  Ellenvllle,  N.Y.,  at  which 
time  the  President  dedicated  a  Hill -Bur- 
ton hospital. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  privilege 
of  traveling  with  the  President  and  with 
many  of  the  congressional  delegations 
from  those  States  on  the  continuation 
of  his  tour  through  New  England.  The 
entire  delegation  from  Maine,  the  Sen- 
ators  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr. 
McsKiEl  and  their  Representatives  [Mr. 
Tttper  and  Mr.  Hathaway],  the  entire 
delegation  from  Vermont,  the  dean  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Republican  side  I  Mr. 
AncEN]  and  his  junior  colleague  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  the  Representative  from 
the  Granite  State  [Mr.  Stafford],  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell]  and 
one  of  their  Representatives  [Mr.  St 
Germain  1,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
TYREl  and  one  of  the  Representatives 
from  that  beautiful  State  (Mr.  Huot]  all 
joined  the  President  in  this  visit  through 
New  England. 

I  wish  to  add  to  the  previous  insertions, 
the  other  remarks  of  the  President  in  the 
course  of  his  visit  to  New  England.  These 
include  an  address  stressing  personal  re- 
sponsibility which  was  delivered  at 
Kingston,  R,I.  In  Manchester,  N.H..  the 
President  concerned  himself  with  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  His  speech  at 
Burlington.  Vt.  dealt  with  a  subject 
which,  as  I  noted  earlier,  is  one  of  deep 
interest  to  him— that  is,  conservation, 
wth  as  an  expression  of  a  sheer  love  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  America  and  as  an 
urgent  and  practical  necessity  for  the 
recreation  of  an  ever-increasing  popuia- 
w.  It  also  honored  the  dean  of  the 
Republicans  In  this  body,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  Aiken  J,  the  author  of  the  rural 
wter  projects  plan. 

In  Lewiston.  Maine,  th«;  President 
"'"fhed  briefly  and  simply  on  the  bread- 
*iia-butter  questions  of  prices,  wages, 
Ww  Income.  •'Again,  he  underscored  the 
mportance  of  personal  responslbihty  and 
M  voluntary  self -discipline  in  these 
instters. 

Finally ,  at  Campobello,  the  President's 
noughts  turned  to  a  predecessor  who 


did  so  much  to  mold  Mr.  Johnson's  do- 
mestic political  philosophy  and  his  con- 
cepts of  International  realities.  He  spoke 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  his 
younger  years,  vacationed  frequently  in 
the  Inspiring  quietude  of  Campobello  Is- 
land and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  dedication 
to  peace  even  In  the  midst  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  five  statements  previously 
alluded  to  be  inserted  at  this  pohit  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reuasks  or  THS  Prksidbnt  at  thi  UNrvEKsrrT 
OF  Rhode  Island.  Kingston,  R.I. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  juat  to  be  In  this  beautlfvU 
State.  1  have  never  come  here  without  feel- 
ing your  special  warmth,  and  I  have  never 
left  here  without  regret.  By  now  1  am 
something  of  a  commuter,  having  cam- 
paigned here,  accepted  two  honorary  de- 
grees here,  and  sent  my  heart  here  when 
the  returns  came  in — in  November,  1964. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  my  more  frequent 
contacts  with  Rhode  Island — through  two 
great  progressive  Senators,  John  Pastoki 
and  CLAiaoaNE  Pelx.  and  two  outstanding 
Congressmen,  Jobn  Pocaktt  and  PaaNAND 
St  Oehmain.  and  my  old  friend.  Bill  Miller 
of  Textron — the  first  National  Chairman  of 
Plans  for  Progress.  If  there  la  a  State  better 
represented  In  the  nation.  It  would  be  hard 
to  Identify  it. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about 
our  society — about  some  of  the  etreaa  It  Is 
undergoing,  and  about  what  I  believe  we 
must  do  If  we  are  to  preaerve  civil  peace  and 
serve  social  Justice. 

If  there  is  a  single  word  that  describes 
our  form  of  society,  it  may  be  the  word 
"voluntary." 

The  American  experience  has  been  one  long 
effort  to  open  up  new  and  better  choices  for 
our  people.  Generally,  though  not  univer- 
sally— we  have  succeeded.  Most  men  are 
free  to  pursue  any  calimg  they  choose,  to  do 
with  their  lives  and  property  what  they  will. 

The  results  are  mixed,  but  the  tremendous 
prosperity  we  enjoy,  and  the  personal  lib- 
erty we  cherish,  are  at  least  good  evidence 
that  the  system  works. 

Yet  that  prosperity  would  soon  collapse, 
and  that  liberty  would  become  a  hollow 
word,  if  our  people  did  not  understand  in 
their  hearts  that  personal  responsibility  is 
forever  bound  to  pyersonal  rights. 

Most  of  us  know  thla,  believe  It,  prefer  It, 
and  practice  It. 

Most  of  us  know  that  our  own  safety  and 
well-being  depend  on  a  fabric  of  responsi- 
bility woven  between  man  and  man.  Where 
It  Is  torn  by  violence  or  avarice  or  careleaa- 
ness.  each  of  us  suffers — not  the  least  him 
who  failed  in  his  reeponslblUty  toward  the 
rest  of  u^ 

Becauce  most  people  are  fair  and  do  not, 
as  a  moral  matter,  want  to  do  harm  or  to 
take  unfair  advantage,  the  fabric  of  private 
responslbihty   holda   fast. 

Yet  our  society  grows  more  and  more  com- 
plex, the  fabric  is  strained.  Great  forces 
are  released  that  threaten  to  destroy  It — 
forces  of  technologry,  of  population  growth, 
of  Immense  and  anonymous  Institutions, 
And  as  the  prosperity  of  the  majority  be- 
comes more  evident,  the  poverty  of  the  mi- 
nority becomes  more  unbearable. 

People  who  have  been  denied  basic  human 
rights  for  centuries  begin  to  demand  a  share 
In  the  society.  The  gap  between  what  they 
want  apd  what  they  have  la  boldly  revealed. 
The  iwoud  assertions  of  our  democracy  are 
challenged. 

To  many  more  fortunate  people,  the  call 
of  the  poor  minority  for  Justice  Is  the  oc- 
casion for  fear.     They  believe  It  cannot  be 


answered  without  depriving  them  of  what 
they  poBsese  by  birth  or  hard  work.  They 
see  political  rights  and  economic  well-being 
as  a  cake  whoee  alze  la  constant.  If  the  poor 
minority  Is  granted  a  piece  of  It,  the  ahare 
of  the  affluent  majority  must  be  diminished. 
In  a  sense,  they  are  right.  If  one  man — 
one  king  or  dictator — holds  all  the  political 
power  In  a  country,  granting  five  people 
the  right  to  vote  and  shape  their  destiny 
reduces  his  power  considerably.  Granting 
that  right  to  every  man  reduces  It  drastically. 
Yet  we  long  ago  decided  that  our  concept 
of  man's  Integ^ty  required  this  sharing  of 
political  power.  The  majority  ought  to  de- 
termine the  course  of  the  atate.  We  are 
working  now  to  make  that  possible  In  every 
part  of  our  country — for  the  first  time  since 
slaves  set  foot  on  our  soil.  And  we  shall 
succeed.  No  power  on  earth  can  prevent  ua 
Pax  more  difficult,  because  it  la  far  more 
Wide-spread  and  complex.  Is  the  question  of 
economic  rights.  We  decided  long  ago  that 
our  economic  syatem  ahould  not  be  con- 
trolled by  government  decree.  We  chose 
freedom  In  the  market  place.  Just  compen- 
sation for  all,  and  for  all  a  chanoe  to  share 
In  the  country's  wealth. 

If  that  share  can  be  obtained  through  the 
free  market,  so  much  the  better.  But  where 
It  Is  denied  to  some  because  of  the  wretched 
clrcumatanoes  of  their  birth,  the  poverty  of 
their  education,  the  foul  environment  that 
surrounds  them,  the  alckneea  that  weakena 
£ind  the  despair  that  cruahes  them,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  nation  should  act. 

We  believe  that  just  as  a  man  has  the  right 
to  choose  those  who  shall  govern  the  state, 
so  does  he  have  the  right  to  live  In  a  decent 
environment,  to  acquire  the  akllla  that  iiseful 
work  requires,  and  to  aecure  and  hold  a  Job 
despite  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  region  of 
his  birth  or  the  religion  of  hla  fathws. 

There  Is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  practical  basis 
for  this  belief.  One  of  the  holy  men  of  our 
years — Pope  John  the  23rd — deecrlbed  It  in 
a  great  message  to  mankind. 

He  wrote,  "One  may  not  take  as  the  ulti- 
mate criteria  In  economic  life  the  Interests  of 
Individuals  or  organized  groups,  nor  unreg- 
ulated competition,  nor  ezceealve  power  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthy,  nor  the  vain  honor  of 
the  nation  or  its  dealre  for  domination,  or 
anything  of  this  sort.  Rather,  It  la  neceasary 
that  economic  undertakings  be  governed  by 
Justice  and  charity  as  the  principal  laws  of 
social  life," 

Justice  and  charity  demand  that  political 
and  economic  rights  be  granted.  But  Justice 
and  charity  demand  also  that  political  and 
economic  responsibilities  be  accepted. 

For  our  society  cannot  mamtaln  itself,  or 
guarantee  Justice  and  fairness  to  any  man, 
where  only  rights  are  acknowledged. 

In  the  law  courta.  In  the  city  halls  and 
school  boards.  In  Congress  and  In  the  White 
House,  men  are  constantly  trying  to  balance 
one  man'a  rights  fairly  with  another'a.  And 
this  entire  work  of  balancing — of  seeking 
Justice  between  men — rests  on  the  accept- 
ance of  resp>onElblllty  among  men. 

So.  men  have  the  right  to  protest  the  con- 
ditions of  their  lives — but  they  also  have  the 
responsibility  not  to  Injure  the  peraon  or 
property  of  others  in  making  that  protest. 
Men  have  the  right  to  seek  work  wherever 
they  can  find  it — but  they  also  have  the 
responslbUlty  not  to  deprive  others  of  their 
livelihood  by  violence. 

Men  have  the  right  to  use  the  law — but 
they  alao  have  the  responsibility  to  obey  it. 
This  lesson  has  paxtlciUar  meaning  few 
thoee  who  are  filled  with  anger  and  frustra- 
tion because  of  the  depwrlvatlon  of  centurlea — 
In  our  own  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 

No  one  needs  the  law  more  than  they. 
Yet  to  many  the  law  Is  the  symbol  of  the 
society  they  have  been  unable  to  enter — 
the  protector  of  the  status  quo,  the  defender 
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at  tboee  wbo  have  gouged  and  drained  and 
denied  tbem. 

Tbey  seek  to  strike  out  against  that  so- 
ciety, to  bring  down  the  law  that  U  Its  bul- 
wark. Their  mlstrxist  of  the  law,  and  those 
U  protects.  Is  as  deep  as  their  despair,  as 
profound  as  their  fnistratlon. 

Now  their  demauids — oixce  whispered — have 
risen  to  a  shout.  And  no  one  who  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  our  society  can  say  we  have 
done  enough  to  answer  them.  We  have 
done  much  in  our  time;  we  are  willing  to  do 
more:  we  know  we  must  do  more.  But  stUl 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  persists,  hobbling 
the  human  personality  from  generation  to 
generation. 

If  a  single  act  of  government,  a  single  pro- 
gram or  combination  of  programs,  could 
break  that  chain  overnight,  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  Congress  within  the  hour  of  Its 
discovery. 

But  the  causes  and  conditions  of  poverty 
are  too  deep,  too  varloiis,  too  subtle,  too 
firmly  interlocked  for  simple  remedies.  We 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  poor  as  well.  If 
we  imagine  there  is  some  magic  sword — 
some  Excallbiir  of  Federal  funds — that  can 
cut  this  chain  with  a  strcAe. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  not  put 
new  billions  into  schools.  Into  health  care, 
Into  housing?     Of  course  not. 

What  it  means  is  that  breaking  the  chain 
of  poverty  will  require  time,  and  wise  plan- 
ning, and  a  degree  of  daring  experiment,  and 
Che  long-term  conunltment  of  our  immense 
reeources. 

It  means  that  a  major  goal  of  govern- 
ment must  be  to  secure  the  right  to  social 
Justice  for  all  our  people — and  to  help  them 
fulfill  that  right.  It  means  that  our  laws 
must  be  wise  and  their  enforcement  fair. 

Yet  If  all  these  are  forthcoming — as  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be — it  will  avail  us  nothing 
If  our  society  is  torn  by  violence  and  dis- 
ootd. 

The  Molotov  cocktail  destroys  far  more 
than  the  police  car  or  pawn  shop.  It  de- 
stroys the   basis  for  civil  peace  and  social 


The  poor  suffer  twice  at  the  rioter's  hands: 
First,  when  hu  destructive  fury  scars  their 
neighborhoods;  second,  when  the  atmos- 
phere of  accommodation  and  consent  is 
changed  to  one  of  hostlUty  and  resentment. 

The  Negro  American  has  made  great  gains 
In  the  past  decade  behind  the  banner  of 
peaceful  protest.  The  fury  of  bigots  and 
bullies  to  these  gains  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  will  of  our  people  that  Jus- 
tice be  done.  The  vivid  contrast  between 
lawful  assemblies  and  lawless  mobs  has 
spurred  our  conscience.  We  have  begun  to 
act — at  last — to  open  real  opportunities  for 
the  Negro  American,  and  to  help  him  move 
to  achieve  them. 

We  shall  continue,  multipljrlng  and  en- 
larging our  efforts.  Tet  they  can  succeed 
only  in  conditions  of  civil  peace.  And  civil 
pe«ce  can  exist  only  when  all  men,  Negro 
and  white  alike,  are  as  dedicated  to  satisfy- 
ing their  responsibilities  as  they  are  to  se- 
curing their  rights. 

For  we  are,  after  all,  one  nation.  It  is  our 
daetlny  to  succeed  or  fall  as  a  single  people — 
not  as  aepiuate  races. 

The  great  Rhode  Islander,  Roger  Williams, 
daieribed  \u  for  what  we  are:  "There  goes 
many  a  ship  to  sea."  he  said,  "with  many 
hundred  aouls  in  one  ship,  whoee  weal  and 
woe  is  common,  nnd  this  Is  a  true  picture 
of  a  commonwealth,  or  a  human  combina- 
tion or  uxitij." 

Such  was  the  society  of  Providence  Plan- 
tations three  centuries  ago.  Such  Is  the  so- 
ciety of  this  America  today. 

Thank  you. 

RxMAExa  or  TRS  Paxsmnrr  at  Man- 

CHXSTKB,   N.H. 

f  did  not  come  here  today  to  make  a 
formal  speech.    But  I  would  like  to  ahare 


some  thoughts  with  yod  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam — a  subject  nev*  far  from  my  mind 
and  I  know  nevier  far  from  yours,  either. 

While  we  gather  here  In  the  peaceful  Mer- 
rimack Valley,  three  Jiundred  thoiis-ind 
Americans  are  braving  conflict  In  Southeast 
Asia.  It  Is  only  right  that  we  constantly 
ask  ourselves:   Why?        ' 

I  have  gone  Into  alpio*  every  State  In  this 
Union — I  have  been  on  television  time  and 
time  again — to  try  to  aijswer  that  question. 
The  answer  is  not  simple,  for  there  are  times 
when  the  war  there  seeds  a  thousand  con- 
tradictions. But  I  thiak  most  Americans 
know  why  Vietnam  Is  important. 

They  know  that  Communism  must  be 
halted  In  Vietnam  Just  as  It  was  halted  In 
Western  Europe.  In  Greece  and  Titrkey,  in 
Korea,  and  in  the  Caribbean.  They  know 
that  if  aggression  succeeils  there  when  It  has 
failed  in  so  many  other  places,  a  harsh  blow 
would  be  dealt  to  the  security  of  Free  Asia 
and  to  the  peace  most  of  the  world  knows 
today. 

Few  people  realize  tl»t  world  peace  has 
reached  voting  age.  It  bas  been  twenty-one 
years  since  that  day  on  the  U.S.S.  Missouri 
in  Tokyo  Bay  when  Wd-ld  War  n  came  to 
an  end.  Perhaps  It  reflects  poorly  on  our 
world  that  men  must  Ught  limited  wars  to 
keep  from  fighting  largfr  wars:  but  that  Is 
the  condition  of  the  world. 

I  said  in  Manchester  two  years  ago  that 
we  must  stand  firm  wheti  the  vital  Interests 
of  freedom  are  under  att|u:k.  I  said  we  must 
use  our  overwhelming  power  with  restraint. 

We  are  following  thU  policy  In  Vietnam 
because  we  know  that  liie  restrained  use  of 
power  has  for  twenty-one  years  prevented  the 
wholesale  destruction  the  world  faced  in  1914 
and  again  in  1939. 

Every  war.  large  or  anall.  Is  brutal  and 
ugly  and  claims  Its  toll  In  lives  and  fortune. 
We  can  pray  that  one  day  even  "limited  war" 
will  be  an  archaic  term,  but  until  Commu- 
nism finally  abandons  aggression  and  lets  the 
world  live  in  peace,  we  tnust  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  force. 

Our  hope  Is  that  th#  North  Vietnamese 
will  realize  they  cannot  succeed  In  taking 
over  South  Vietnam  add  will  turn  to  the 
task  of  helping  their  own  people  and  building 
their  own  nation.  In  taat  work  of  peaceful 
building,  they  will  find  Us  as  willing  to  help 
as  they  have  found  us  determined  in  resist- 
ing aggression. 

For  our  quarrel  Is  nof  with  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Our  resistance  Is  against  those  In  Hanoi, 
who  seek  to  conquer  the  pouth.  We  are  more 
thsm  eager  to  let  North  Vietnam  live  In  peace 
If  It  will  only  let  South  Vietnam  do  the  same. 
Both  publicly  and  privately  we  have  let  the 
leaders  of  the  North  know  that  If  they  will 
stop  sending  troops  Into  South  Vietnam,  we 
will  immediately  stop  bombing  military  tar- 
gets In  their  own  country. 

For  our  objective  Is  to  let  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  decide  ^hat  kind  of  govern- 
ment and  what  kind  of  country  they  want. 
,  They  cannot  do  this  while  armed  troops  from 
North  Vietnam  are  wagUig  war  against  their 
people  and  villages. 

There  are  people  who  think  that  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  is  Just  an  American  war. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
You  realize  this  when  you  consider  the  effort 
this  small  war-torn  country  is  making  In 
comparison   with   ours 

South  Vietnam  is  SO.OOO  square  miles 
smaller  than  New  England,  and  its  popula- 
tion Is  about  the  same  bs  New  York's.  But 
the  per  capita  Income  of  New  England  Is 
more  than  25  times  the  per  capita  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Yet  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  sus- 
'  talned  a  bitter  and  violent  struggle  against 
an  enemy  within  and  without  for  many  years 
— their  army  has  suffered  40.000  killed  in 
action  since  1960,  and  pit  least  three  tunes 
as  many  wounded. 


The  Vietnamese  have  been  subjected  day 

and  night  to  terror,  harassment  and  inum- 
Idation.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
Communi5-ts  killed  947  civilians  and  kid- 
napped more  than  1.500  others.  They  killed 
63  civil  officials— mostly  village  chiefs— and 
kidnapped  53.  Last  year  they  killed  almost 
2,000  civilians  and  kidnapped  lO.OOO. 

A  million  refugees  fled  south  when  South 
Vietnam  was  divided,  and  a  million  more 
have  fled  In  the  la?t  few  years  from  Commu- 
nist-infested areas. 

And  as  almost  always  happens  In  w.irtUne, 
South  Vietnam  suffered  a  potentially  ruinous 
Inflation.  In  one  year,  the  cost  of  living  in- 
dex in  Saigon  ro^e  92''  . 

Despite  these  burdens,  the  people  of  Soutb 
Vietnam  are  making  a  dual  effort  to  defeat 
the  Communists  and  to  move  their  country 
forward  In  the  midst  of  war. 

Almost  650.000  Vletn.'imese  are  In  uniform, 
well  over  double  the  number  of  American 
troops  there. 

They  have  launched  a  program  of  Revolu- 
tionary Development  to  restore  safely  and 
bring  social  and  economic  progress  to  the 
countryside.  Almost  2,300  self-help  proj- 
ects— roads,  bridges,  fishp>onds.  dispensaries, 
schoolrooms,  pigpens — have  been  completed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

And  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  South  Viet- 
nam is  trying  to  hold  elections  and  move 
toward  a  government  chosen  by  the  people. 
This  Is  not  an  easy  task,  and  It  will  not  hap- 
pen overnight,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  It  Is 
happening  , 

The  Communists  do  not  want  these  elec- 
tions to  succeed.  They  are  stepping  up  their 
well-planned  war  against  Innocent  people. 
We  can  expect  more  Intimidation  and  terror 
as  the  September  election  draws  near. 

We  can  expect  more  kidnapping  and  mur- 
der, more  raids  against  civilian  leaders,  more 
atrocities,  and  more  acts  of  sabotage. 

But  we  can  also  expect  the  elections  to  be 
held  and  the  Vietnamese  to  continue  to  put 
down  foundations  of  self-government. 

To  give  them  time  to  build  Is  one  reason 
we  are  there.  For  there  are  times  when  the 
strong  must  provide  a  shield  for  those  on 
whom  the  Communists  prey.  This  Is  such  a 
time. 

We  are  there  for  yet  another  reason,  and 
that  is  because  the  United  States  must  stand 
behind  Its  word — even  when  conditions  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  honoring  a  pledge  given 
a  decade  ago. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  our 
pledge  was  In  fact  given  by  solemn  treaty  to 
uphold  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia.  Now 
that  security  is  in  jeopardy  because  the 
Communists  are  trying  to  use  force  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam.  When  adversity  comes 
is  no  time  to  back  down  on  our  commitment 
if  we  expect  our  friends  around  the  world 
to  have  faith  In  our  word. 

Circumstances  have  changed  In  the  last 
ten  years  and  the  dangers  are  higher.  But 
these  do  not  excuse  us  from  our  commit- 
ment. Tlie  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
staked  their  lives  and  their  future  on  this 
pledge.  If  we  were  to  abandon  them  now 
their  fate  would  be  cruel  and  their  sacrifices 
in  vain. 

Let  no  one  doubt  that  It  has  been  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  who  keep  on 
raising  the  stakes  in  Vietnam.  There  were 
people  In  South  Vietnam — who  lor  years 
sought  to  force  Cotomunlst  rule  on  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  accomplished  very 
UtUe  until.  In  1959,  North  Vietnam  moved 
soldiers  and  supplies  to  the  South  and  trans- 
formed Insurgency  Into  Invasion. 

Last  year  the  rulers  of  Hanoi  stepped  up 
their  attacks,  apparently  believing  that  we 
would  not  persevere.  They  wefe  wrong.  We 
would  not  quit,  and  we  would  not  leave  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  be  conquered  by  force. 
We  Increased  oui  flghtlng  force  to  its  present 
strength  today  of  almost  300.000  men 
Never  have  Americans  had  more  reason  to 
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be  proud  of  the  courage  and  skill  of  their 
troops;  they  ha\e  been  magnificent. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  today  that 
the  end  Is  in  sight.  To  do  so  would  be  folly, 
for  only  the  Communists  would  gain  from 
such  fiction.  This  week  one  of  our  large 
newspapers  reported  that  the  "Johnson  Ad- 
ministration" now  believes  the  war  will  be 
over  by  a  certain  year.  I  wish  that  this 
were  so.  I  even  wish  I  had  the  Information 
that  newspaper  has.  But  I  do  not  know  one 
responsible  official  lr>  Washington  who  can 
name  the  day  or  the  month  or  even  the  year 
when  the  Communists  will  end  the  flghtlng 
o:  seek  a  peaceful  settlement. 

It  may  be  one  month  or  many.  It  may 
be  one  year  or  several.  No  one  knows  but 
the  men  in  Hanoi.  They  hold  the  passkey 
to  peace:  only  they  can  decide  when  the 
obJectl\'e  they  seek  Is  no  longer  worth  the 
cost  It  carries. 

Until  peace  comes,  our  course  Is  clear.  We 
wlK  keep  our  commitment,  carry  on  our  de- 
termination, and  do  what  we  must  to  help 
protect  South  Vietnam  and  maintain  the 
stability  of  Asia. 

We  will  continue  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  limit  the  conflict,  for  we  have  no  desire 
to  do  more  than  what  Is  necessary.  Our 
policy  is  not  to  destroy  North  Vietnam.  It  Is 
not  to  go  to  war  with  any  other  nation.  It  is 
to  stop  the  Communists  from  trying  to  force 
their  will  on  the  South:  it  Is  to  provide  a 
E.Meld  behind  which  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
can  build  the  kind  of  societies  they 
choose — without  Interference  from  any  other 
power 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  can  be  as  open  and  generous  in  peace 
as  it  Is  clenched  and  firm  in  conflict.  To 
those  who  oppose  us  I  want  to  repeat  what 
we  have  said  so  often :  that  we  seek  neither 
territory  nor  bases,  economic  domination  nor 
military  alliances  In  Vietnam.  We  seek  for 
Uie  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and  South,  only 
what  they  want  for  themselves. 

It  must  be  clear,  especially  to  those  In  the 
South  who  worked  with  the  Communists  to 
seize  control  by  force,  that  their  choice  no 
longer  Includes  a  military  takover.  They 
must  know  that  North  Vietnam  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  the  conquest  of  South  Vietnam.  Let 
ail  of  those,  therefore,  who  are  tired  of  war 
and  death  and  suffering  know  that  thev  have 
Dothmg  to  gain  by  continuing  their  support- 
of  the  Communist  cause. 

Our  task.  In  the  meantime,  is  to  carry  on 
until  the  Communists  grow  weary  and  turn 
from  the  use  of  force.  When  that  dav  comes, 
our  men  can  come  home  and  the  people  of 
Vietnam  can  go  on  with  the  work  of  build- 
ing their  country. 

Dntil  that  day  comes,  we  must  persist 
And  persist  we  will. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  qf  the  PaisroENT  at 
Burlington,  Vt 

I  have  been  reading  In  the  magazines  and 
■*«ing  on  television  lately  some  of  the  prob- 
lems at  Yosemlte  Park,  three  thousand  miles 
•rom  your  Green  Mountain  National  Forest. 
fut  u  you  will  ask  the  Forest  Rangers  here, 
^ey  will  tell  you  that  they  face  some  of  the 
«Die  problems. 

rpl?!  PJ'oblem— as  It  was  explained  in  those 
^  summed  up  in  one  word:  Crowds. 

anrtf^L^^^P'®  are  swarming  to  Yosemlte— 

a  lo  the  Green  Mountain  NaUonal  Forest 

Ican^l*"^  ''^^"^^'^  ^^^  ^^  by  800,000  Amer- 
•J^aJid  to  all  our  other  naUonal  parks  and 

whTrl'  ^oresu— that  When  they  arrive, 
aai  tney  have  come  to  see  and  experience 

sian^r^'^   ^^'   Cf-owds.     We   are   told   thev 

wnply  move  the  city  with  them. 

to7hn!!"'v  ^  '^  ^^  ^'een  reported,  is  due 
Utlon  "?'  ^^^^  '^•'^'"'y  maladies:  a  popu- 
tlZi  "?'*'on,  a  rootless  streak  In  our  na- 

whofecn  "^"^'^  '''^^  "°  ""^e  to  Pa^e  the 
'aole  country  with  concrete. 


Let  me  tell  you  here  today  that  the  reality 
of  what's  happening  in  outdoor  America  it 
Just  not  quite  that  simple,  or  quite  that 
dreadful. 

Let  me  note  first,  that  crowds  at  Yosemlte 
and  crowds  at  the  Green  Mountain  Ntitiona; 
Forest  are  not  primarily  a  symptom  of  either 
a  maJlgiiaDt  pKjpulailon  explosioij  or  of  some 
kind  of  spreading  urban  madness. 

These  crowds  show  that  more  Americans 
are  out  enjoying  themselves  than  ever  before: 
they  have  cars,  and  vacitions.  and  fine  roads, 
to  follow  That's  a  good  way  to  spend  part 
of  a  summer,  and  I  think  that  most  of  the 
people  at  Votemlte  and  at  the  Green  Moun- 
i  ill.  N.'tional  Forest  feel  the  same  way. 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  50-mile  trip  from 
Johnson  City  to  the  State  capltol  at  Avistln 
was  coiislUered  a  long  Journey.  My  father 
used  to  give  a  nickel  to  the  first  youngster 
w.'io  could  see  the  capltol  dome  on  the  horl- 
zo.-,  in  Austin.  That  was  his  way  of  keeping 
us  awake.  Today,  people  travel  hundreds  and 
th  jusands  of  miles  Just  to  see  the  beauty  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  American  countryside 
Thirty  years  ago.  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, we  started  to  build  an  America  where 
men  and  women  and  children  could  earn 
enotigh  to  own  a  car  and  to  enjoy  a  vacation 
and  to  travel  where  they  pleased.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  apologize  here  today  for  the 
fact  that  many  Americans  are  enjoying  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  a  vacation  this  "summer. 
We  do  not  need  to  apologize  that  the  num- 
ber of  campers  and  boaters  and  travelers  are 
soaring.  For  this  is  good  news  to  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  to  help  build  this  kind 
of  America. 

So  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  a  crisis- 
monger  and  to  decry  the  fact  that  crowds 
of  Americans  on  this  Augtist  day  are  out 
enjoying  themselves.  Something"  in  that 
speaks  of  America. 

But  now  that  we  have  noted  what  Is  In 
fact  happening,  and  noted  why  it  Is  hap- 
pening, we  must  also  realize  that  as  our 
ability  to  enjoy  nature  and  leisure  Is  Increas- 
ing sharply,  we  have  to  work  hard  toward 
conservation  If  we  are  to  pass  along  our 
heritage  of  national  beauty  to  our  children. 
We  also  need  to  Improve  upon  this  heritage 
where  we  have  allowed  It  to  tarnish. 

As  I  look  out  over  Lake  Champlaln.  I 
cannot  help  recalling  that  only  yesterday  I 
visited  suiother  lake  that  aroused  an  entirely 
different  emotion  In  me.  That  emotion  was 
discouragement.  For  Lake  Erie  Is  polluted 
It  has  become  a  casualty  of  heedless  progress. 
Some  already  say  that  Lake  Erie  can  never 
be  reclaimed.  I  do  not  accept  that  view. 
But  I  do  know  that  It  can  be  reclaimed  only 
by  one  of  the  most  massive  efforts  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

And  Lalu  Erie  Is  not  alone.  As  I  flew  to 
New  England  yesterday,  I  saw  other  areas 
that  have  been  stained.  I  saw  smog  hanging 
over  cities,  rivers  abandoned  by  man  and 
fish  alike,  rusting  skeletons  of  discarded 
automobiles  Uttering  our  countryside.  I 
saw  cities  that  housed  within  their  limits 
the  sltuns  of  filth  and  neglect. 

Much  of  America  Is  still  a  beautiful  land, 
but  we  have  already  foolishly  sacrificed  too 
much  of  our  treastue  through  indifference. 
I  want  to  tell  you  here  today  that  we  can 
be  indifferent  no  longer. 

Just  as  I  am  no  crisis-monger,  neither  am 
I  a  stand-patter.  This  is  not  the  best  of  ai: 
possible  worlds — far  from  it — and  we  are  out 
to  make  It  a  better  place  to  live  and  a  better 
place  to  ei^Joy. 

That  Is  why  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  today 
the  hard  questions  about  tonaorrow.  Where 
will  Americans  swim?  Where  will  Americans 
camp?  Whepe  will  we  experience  the  Joys 
of  nature  Bs^aod  really  created  It?  Where 
will  we  fish  the  good  streams  and  where  will 
we  relax  away  from  the  nolee  of  factories  and 
automobiles? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  must 
be  answered  and  answered  now. 


Each  year  in  America  about  one  million 
acres  of  virgin  land  turns  beneath  the  blade 
of  the  bulldozer.  Highways,  shopping  cen- 
ters, housing  developments  and  silrports  re- 
place trees  and  streams  and  woods  where 
young  boys  once  dreamed  dreams. 

These  are  man-made  projects  to  build  a 
better  life  lor  Americans,  but  too  often  they 
spread  ugliness  and  blight  farther  and  far- 
ther across  our  land. 

Accordingly,  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  to 
see  that  we  not  only  use  land  but  that  we 
save  land  as  well. 

When  I  assumed  this  office  I  said  I  was 
going  to  be  a  conservation  President.  Thanks 
to  Mrs.  Johnson — and  to  the  Imagination 
and  efforts  of  leaders  like  yotir  own  Gover- 
nor Huff — I  have  become  a  beautlficatlon 
President  as  well. 

I  have  had  help:  a  lot  of  It.  I  have  had 
the  help  of  two  of  the  great  Congresses  In 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  Working  together, 
we  have  given  the  American  people  48  naajor 
conservation  bills  In  the  more  than  2  '-j  years 
that  I  have  been  President. 

We  have  set  aside  146  miles  of  warm,  sandy 
seashore  for  Americans  to  enjoy. 

We  have  set  aside  550,000  more  sujres  for 
our  national  park  sjrstem. 

We  have  passed  the  most  far-reaching  anti- 
water  and  alr-pollutlon  measuree  of  all  time. 

We  have  constructed  dams  to  protect  oiu' 
citizens  from  the  ravages  of  floods — and 
behind  those  dams  we  have  built  lakes  and 
recreation  areas  for  boating  and  camping  and 
fishing  and  swimming. 

We  have  established  a  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  to  help  states  and  coun- 
ties and  towns  acqtilre  their  own  recreation 
areas. 

We  have  promised  our  motorists  that  their 
major  highways  will  be  free  of  unsightly 
billboards  and  will  be  screened  from  ugly 
Jvmkyards. 

We  have  passed  a  Wilderness  Act  that  in 
the  years  to  come  will  set  aside  nine  million 
acres  of  land  to  be  maintained  In  their 
primeval  condition. 

We  have  inaugurated  a  new  beauty  pro- 
gram which  has  attracted  the  support  of 
thotisands  of  clvlc-mlnded  American  citizens. 

Because  of  these  efforts.  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  make  an  Important  announcement  that 
has  been  long  overdue.  For  the  first  time, 
America  is  winning  the  battle  of  conserva- 
tion. Every  year  now,  we  are  saving  more 
land  than  we  are  losing. 

The  btUldozer  stUl  claims  Its  million  acres 
every  year,  but  In  fiscal  year  1965  Americans 
gained  1.150,000  acree  for  recreational  use. 
That  Is  land  which  can  never  be  taken  away 
from  our  people. 

Last  year  we  did  even  better.  A  million 
acres  still  went  to  new  expanding  urban  de- 
velopments, but  we  saved  almost  a  million 
and  a  quarter  acree  of  land.  And  this  year, 
as  another  million  acres  go  to  urban  devel- 
opment, we  will  be  setting  aside  over  1,700,000 
acres  In  local,  state  and  public  areas. 

A  few  generations  ago,  when  the  public 
was  getting  Interested  In  conservation,  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Issued  one  of  his  many  ulti- 
matums. He  said:  "Not  one  oent  for 
scenery."    And  he  meant  it. 

This  generation  has  repealed  Cannon's 
law.    And  we've  Just  begun  to  fight. 

We  have  many  programs  underway  to 
maintain  and  restore  and  enhance  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  their  area.  We're  supporting 
leglBlfttlon  now  before  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  vast  Connecticut  River  National  Rec- 
reational Area  in  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampehlre.  Our 
hope  Is  for  a  cleaa  bright  sparkling  river 
dedicated  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all. 

We  have  underway  a  survey  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  vacation  homes  In  Ver- 
mont. New  Hampehlre.  and  Maine.  We  have 
awarded  over  $600,000  In  recreation  grants 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
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to  Vermont  and  your  political  subdivisions 
ban.  Tou  navs  matcbed  these  grants  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  Over  •160,000  of  this  U  being 
used  to  expand  camping  facilities  in  twelve 
Of  your  State  parks. 

Tou  have  a  number  of  other  natural  and 
beauty  recreational  projects  underway. 
Other  State  and  Federal  recreation  and  high- 
way officials  are  watching  with  Interest  your 
program  at  developing  scenic  corridors  along 
your  fine  roads. 

These  are  memorable  years  In  conservation, 
and  they  are  Important  to  every  area  of  the 
Nation. 

They  may  Indeed  bear  a-gre&ter  Importance 
to  the  Nation  than  even  the  resounding  tri- 
umphs of  the  pioneer  conservationists. 
The  great  accomplishments  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  CUflord  Plnchot  centered  on 
Um  West,  emd  for  many  years  Americans 
thought  of  conservation  as  a  Western  pro- 
grans. 

Ifo  longer  Is  that  the  case.  Our  fore- 
most acb^ements  today  are  In  the  densely 
.  populate^Vortheast  and  Pacific  and  South- 
western sections  of  our  nation.  In  the 
Northeast,  cities,  counties  and  the  State  will 
acquire  nearly  350.000  acres  of  public  recrea- 
tion land  this  year.  They  will  acqiilre  about 
140,000  acres  In  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

We  are  winning  our  fight  for  conservation 
and  we  are  winning  it  where  It  counts  most — 
where  It  Is  most  accessible  to  our  people. 

As  I  look  out  across  Lake  Cham  plain  from 
this  Inspiring  "Battery  Park"  height,  I  have 
no  trouble  imagining  what  Rudjrard  Kip- 
ling felt  when  he  called  the  sunset  view  here 
one  of  the  two  fln^t  on  earth.  I  have  al- 
ways held,  and  I  am  sure  you  have,  too,  a 
deep  respect  and  reverence  for  the  truly  in- 
spiring beauty  of  this  land  of  ours. 

People  are  sailing  and  flahlng  and  enjoying 
themselves  even  now  on  that  lake.  Many 
of  you  will  {Hcnlc  somewhere  In  the  natural 
splendor  of  tbU  beautiful  State  today  be- 
fore you  go  home.  All  this  is  as  It  should  be, 
and  I  wish  I  could  Join  you.  This  comes 
naturally  to  many  Americans,  for  we  are  a 
people  whose  national  character  was  forged 
In  the  out-of-doors  among  just  this  kind  of 
Qod-glven  splendor. 

I  want  to  pledge  to  you  today  that  we 
will  retain  that  splendor  in  America. 

Rkmsbus  ov  trx  Pbkudent  at 
LxMriBTON.  ICArNX 

I  am  happy  to  be  In  Iiewlston  today — 
happy  to  be  back  in  Maine. 

Two  years  ago  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  ths 
City  Hall  in  Ptutland  and  quoted  from  a 
message  that  Governor  Joshua  Chamberlain 
once  sent  to  the  Italne  legislature.  He  said : 
-"A  govenuaent  has  something  more  to  do 
than  govern  and  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  Oov- 
traar.  .  .  .  Oovemm«it  must  also  encourage 
good,  point  out  Improrementa.  open  roads  of 
prosperity,  and  infuse  life  into  all  the  right 
enterprises." 

I  promise  then  that  we  would  try  to  fol- 
low that  course.  And  I  have  oome  back  to- 
day to  report  that  we  have  lived  up  to  that 
promise.  Tour  government — and  never  for- 
t*t  that  It  ia  your  government — has  been 
Infusing  life  into  one  light  enterprlae  after 
another. 

And  we  have  only  begun. 

There  Is  no  better  example  of  this  than 
the  promising  new  Dickey  Hydroelectric 
Brojact.  We  are  going  to  put  9300  mllUoo 
into  this  project,  and  every  one  of  those  dol- 
lars will  be  a  good,  sound  Investment  in  the 
future  of  ICaine  and  in  the  future  of  our 
ooontry. 

8o  many  people  have  been  listening  so 

long  to  tha  old  voleas  crying,  "Big  Qovem- 

f   manti    Big  Oovammentr  that  they  havent 

^caught  up  with  the  fact  that  the  United 

States  has  beooms  a  Tsry  Mg  country. 


Our  population  Increased  by  two  million 
people  isst  year  alone.  Half  a  century  from 
now  It  could  Include  ovet  400  nUlhon  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  cannot  have  a  sta^p  coach  government 
in  the  era  of  orbiting  astronauts.  Govern- 
ment has  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  It 
has  to  stay  ahead  of  the  problems.  For  too 
long  we  lagged  t>ehlnd  atnd  now  we  are  try- 
ing to  catch  up. 

I  do  not  believe  government  should  be  the 
lord  and  master  of  all  It  surveys.  The  best 
government  helps  people  to  help  themselves. 
That  Is  what  your  government  Is  trying  to 
do. 

Building  a  great  society  Is  not  the  Job  of  a 
President  alone.  It  Is  not  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  a  Congrees.  It  cannot  be  done 
only  in  Washington.  It  has  to  be  the  spe- 
cial goal  of  every  citizen.  Every  American 
has  to  pitch  In  and  improve  the  corner  of 
the  country  where  he  U'fcs. 

We  can  pass  laws  to  bring  Justice  to  all 
our  people,  whatever  tkelr  oolor.  We  can 
spend  money  for  housing,  education,  and 
training.  But  until  we  have  a  domestic  good 
neighbor  jjollcy  on  every  block  in  every  city, 
there  vrtll  be  racial  strlfte  in  America. 

We  can  start  new  programs  to  try  to  clean 
up  the  ghettos  of  our  tftlee,  but  until  the 
people  who  live  In  our  suburbe  are  color 
blind,  there  will  be  dlscftmlnatlon  in  Amer- 
ica. 

We  can  establish  training  programs  for 
young  people  who  need  a  second  chance,  but 
until  law-abiding  citizens  give  them  a  second 
chance,  there  will  bo  delinquency  in  America. 

If  I  could  write  one  latter  to  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  I  would  make  It  brief  but  direct. 
I  would  say : 

"My  fellow  citizen,  desiocracy  de[>ends  on 
whether  you  are  willing  to  conduct  yourself 
as  if  the  destiny  of  many  others  were  In 
your  hands,  and  as  if  tke  future  and  char- 
acter of  our  Nation  were  to  be  decided  by 
what  you  are  and  what  you  do.  Live  every 
day  with  the  knowledge  that  America  is 
the  siun  total  of  all  th«  decisions  you  and 
people  like  you  are  making  this  very  hour." 

I  wo\ild  write  that  letter  because  I  believe 
that  what  America  needs -more  than  anything 
else  right  now  Is  a  strong  doee  of  self- 
dlsclpllne.  We  need  It  to  carry  on  In  Viet- 
nam. We  need  It  to  bring  racial  peace  and 
social  Justice  to  all  ou»  citizens.  And  we 
need  It  to  maintain  the  strong  economy  that 
Is  the  tmderplnnlng  of  o»r  material  strength. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  1  mean. 

People  are  talking  aliout  InfTaUon  today 
like  they  used  to  talk 'about  unidentified 
flying  objects:  What  i»  it?  Where  Is  It 
going?    Where  did  It  co«ie  from? 

We  don't  know  all  the  imawers,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  put  the  problem  of  Inflation  into 
perspective — and  not  Just  In  terms  of  the 
early  1930s  when  price*  were  low  but  few 
people  had  much  money  to  buy  anything.  I 
mean  the  perspective  that  comes  from  look- 
ing at  both  sides  of  the  prosperity  coin — 
at  both  rising  prices  atid  at  the  standard 
of  living. 

There  Is  poverty  In  Atnerlca  and  there  la 
want  and  there  Is  hungef — there  is  too  much 
of  each.  But  most  of  you  In  Lewlston,  like 
most  of  your  fellow  Amfrlcans,  are  enjoying 
the  best  standard  of  Hying  you  have  ever 
known — and  the  best  standard  of  living  In 
the  world. 

Prices  have  gone  up;  they  have  gone  up 
eight  percent  since  1961.  They  will  prob- 
ably go  up  again.  Biit  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  wages  have  gone  up  17  per- 
cent and  most  of  you  San  buy  more  today 
than  you  could  with  your  pay  check  six 
years  ago.  One  hour  oC  your  earnings  last 
year  bought  more  bread  and  more  butter  and 
more  milk  than  It  did  Iti  I960. 
And  that  Is  a  fact. 

It  is  also  true  that  Americans  are  eating 
better  food  at  a  lower  real  cost  than  ever 


before.  After  paying  taxes,  your  family  to 
spending  about  18%  of  Its  Income  on  food 
compared  to  35%   twenty  years  ago.  < 

So  X  repeat:  Prices  have  gone  up,  but  lo 
baa  yoor  standard  of  living.  I  hope  you  will 
keep  that  tn  perq;>ectfve. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  Ignore 
the  threat  at  Inflation.  Keeping  things  in 
perspective  will  not  cbase  the  'threat  away. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  as  your  President, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  by  rising  prices. 

But  I  am  as  deeply  concerned  with  firw^itig 
the  right  way  to  deal  with  Inflation.  And 
that  bdnga  me  bad:  to  my  central  point: 
self-discipline. 

Tlie  Ideal  way  to  keep  the  economy  healthy 
without  Inflation  ia  restraint  on  the  part  ot 
those  wtioae  decisions  have  a  real  Impact  on 
prices.  For  two  and  one-half  years  I  have 
urged  btiBlness  and  labor  to  bargain  collec- 
tively to  read!  decisions  that  will  not  trigger 
inflation.  No  one  wins  with  inflation.  Includ- 
ing the  people  reeponstble  for  it. 

I  am  prond  to  say  that  oiany  buslnessmeo 
and  many  labor  leaders  responded  with  re- 
straint and  self-dlsclpline.  I  am  sad  to 
report  that  not  all  have,  and  as  a  result  we 
are  faced  today  with  a  real  danger  to  the 
prosperity  we  have  enjoyed  for  almoet  Hx 
consecutive  years. 

Unless  there  Is  restraint  now,  vmless  there 
la  voluntary  self-dlaclpllne  by  management 
and  labor,  your  government  will  be  compelled 
by  sheer  neceaslty  to  take  action.     * 

For  in  a  democracy,  the  Interest  of  the 
people  la  overriding:  and  it  Is  goverament'i 
duty  to  protect  that  interest. 

On  every  front  the  dangers  of  excess  are 
real:  in  our  cities,  excess  decay;  In  our  streeti, 
excess  violence;  In  our  economy,  excess  Indif- 
ference to  the  public  Interest. 

In  each,  the  answer  Is  voluntary  self- 
diaclpllne.  And  that  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen. 


TxxT  or  THE  Remasks  or  the  Pkesdent  at 
Campobello  Island,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  tisdies  and  Oentlemen. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  on  this  historic  Island 
with  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister  of  our 
neighbor  and  close  friend,  Canada. 

If  Campobello  had  not  been  located  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  I  think  Preslduit 
Roosevelt  would  have  moved  It  here.  He  bad 
a  reverence  for  the  Island  Just  as  he  had  t 
deep  affection.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  for  your 
country  and  your  people. 

When  I  flrst  came  to  Washington  3^  yesn 
ago,  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  only  'a  few 
months  away  from  the  Presidency. 

Before  his  death  fourteen  years  later,  hs 
was  to  help  change  forever  America's  course 
In  world  affairs.  And  he  was  to  leave  on  a 
young  Congressman  an  enduring  awarenesi 
of  both  the  limits  and  the  obligations  of 
power. 

I  saw  President  Roosevelt  on  occasion  dur- 
ing those  years  of  intent  debate  over  Amer- 
ica's response  to  aggression  In  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope. I  saw  his  concern  grow  as  one  test  after 
another  gave  belligerent  powers  Increasing 
confldence  that  they  could  get  away  with 
aggression. 

Here,  at  Campobello — where  the  memory 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  strong — I  am  re- 
minded of  how  those  years  have  shaped  tbe 
realities  of  our  own  time. 

First,  we  know  that  our  alternatives  are 
sometimes  determined  more  by  what  othen 
do  than  by  our  own  desires.  " 

We  do  not  choose  to  use  force,  but  aggree- 
slon  narrows  the  altematlvee — either  we  do 
nothing,  and  let  aggression  succeed;  or  we 
take  our  stand  to  resist  aggression. 

We  would  always  choose  peace,  but  when 
others  mean  peace  at  the  expense  of  some- 
one's freedom,  the  alternative  U  unac- 
ceptable. 
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Second,  we  know  that  a  nation  can  influ- 
ence events  Just  as  much  by  withdrawing  Its 
power  as  by  using  Its  power. 

Third,  we  know  that  unrest  and  instability 
a  one  part  of  the  world  are  a  real  danger  to 
otber  areas.  If  hostilities  In  strategic  areas 
can  be  contained,  they  will  be  less  likely  to 
threaten  world  peace  with  a  confrontation  of 
DiUons  poesesstng  unlimited  power. 

Fourth,  we  know  that  a  safe  world  order 
depends  as  much  on  a  large  power's  word  and 
wUl  as  on  Its  weapons.  For  the  world  to  be 
lecure,  our  friends  must  trust  our  treaties 
and  our  adversaries  must  respect  our  resolve. 

Fifth,  we  know  that  power  carries  with  It  a 
mandate  for  restraint  and  patience :  restraint, 
because  nuclear  weapons  have  raised  the 
Etakes  of  unmeasiuvd  force;  and  patience, 
because  we  are  concerned  with  more  than 
tomorrow. 

No  man  loved  peace  more  than  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  it  was  In  the  marrow  of  his  soul, 
and  I  never  saw  him  more  grieved  than  when 
reports  came  from  the  War  Department  of 
American  casualties  in  a  major  battle. 

But  he  led  this  Nation  courageously  In 
conflict — not  for  war's  sake,  but  because  he 
knew  that  beyond  war  lay  the  larger  hopes  of 
num. 

And  so  it  Is  today.  The  history  of  man- 
kind is  the  history  of  conflict  and  agony — 
of  war  and  rumors  of  war.  Still  today  we 
must  contend  with  the  cruel  reality  that 
tome  men  still  believe  In  force  and  seek  by 
aggression  to  Impose  their  ulU  on  others. 
That  Is  not  the  kind  of  world  we  want,  but 
It  Is  the  kind  of  world  we  have. 

The  day  Is  coming  when  those  men  will 
realize  that  aggression  against  their  nelgh- 
Sors  does  not  pay.  It  will  be  hastened  if 
every  nation  that  abhors  war  will  apply  all 
the  influence  at  their  command  to  persuade 
the  aggressors   from   their   chosen   course. 

For  this  Is  the  real  limit  of  power:  we  have 
the  means  of  unlimited  destruction,  but  we 
do  not  have  the  power  alone  to  make  peace. 
Only  when  those  who  promote  aggression 
agree  to  reason  will  the  world  know  again 
Uit  blessings  of  peace.  That  day  will  come 
and  once  men  realize  that  aggreeslon  bears 
no  rewards.  It  may  be  that  the  deepest  hopes 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt — hopes  for  a  genuine 
peace  and  an  end  to  war  of  every  kind — will 
be  realized. 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  with  a  man  to  whom 
peace  has  been  a  life-long  pursuit.  American 
Presidents  and  Canadian  Prime  Mmisters 
liave  always  had  a  close  and  informal  ar- 
rangement reflecting  the  ties  that  bind  our 
two  countries  together. 

On  this  occasion,  may  we  all  remember  the 
courage  and  strength  of  a  man  whose  name 
pows  even  larger  with  each  passing  year: 
rranklln  Delano  Roosevelt. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  SUPER- 
VISORY ACT  OF  1956 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  S.  3158.  the  Pl- 
P«M:lal  Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of 
fw6;  the  bill  was  managed  on  the  flDor 
^the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wsconsln  [Mr.  Proxmife]  who  demon- 
«™t€d  anew  his  well-earned  reputation 
«  one  of  the  best  versed  Members  of  the 
TT^  '"  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  banking  legislation 
»na  fiscal  matters  in  general.  The  ex- 
PMitious  manner  in  which  the  legislation 
.Knif  ^'"^  is  a  testimonial  to  his  great 
aomty  as  a  manager  of  complicated  leg- 
««aon;  this  swift  passage  demonstrates 
^Lf^^  satisfaction  of  the  99  other  in- 
iiulsitlve  minds  in  this  body. 
tKp..!^  counterpart  on  the  committee, 
i^  distinguished  Juiilor  Senator  from 
*was    [Mr.   Tower],   the   Senate   owes 


agsdn  its  gratitude  for  his  articiilatc 
contribution  to  the  passsige  of  that  bill 
and  the  leadership  in  particular  wishes 
to  thank  him  for  his  unfailing  coopera- 
tion. 

In  like  manner,  the  leadership  wishes 
to  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  McClkllak]  for  his  penetrating 
contributions  to  this  measure.  His  pro- 
posals in  this  field  were  to  some  extent 
adopted  by  S.  3158;  his  attention  to  the 
problems  generating  this  legislation  was 
the  strong  impetus  needed  to  bring  about 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  leadership  wishes  to  thank  all 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  producing  this  bill  as  well  as  the 
many  other  significant  bills  considered 
from  that  committee  on  the  Senate  floor 
the  past  2  weeks.  Not  only  the  housing 
legislation  and  the  mass  transit  but  the 
demonstration  cities  blUs  were  their 
work  product  and  the  Senate  is  thankful 
for  the  great  effort  the  entire  committee 
has  made. 


A  BELL  TO  AMEND  THE  VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION  ACT 
TO  PROVIDE  A  FIXED  ALLOT- 
MENT PERCENTAGE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MC«ISE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Federal 
funds  are  allotted  for  the  basic  support 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
in  the  United  States.  The  allotment 
percentage,  derived  from  the  per  capita 
income  of  a  State,  is  a  basic  factor  in 
computing  the  allotments  made  to  the 
States  and  territories  under  the  act.  Ac- 
cording to  the  formula  which  distributes 
these  Federal  funds,  the  higher  the  per 
capita  income  of  a  State,  the  lower  the 
Federal  allotment  percentage. 

The  District  of  Columbia  since  1954 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  has  been 
treated  as  a  State.  During  this  time  the 
District  has  been  among  the  top  three 
States  as  to  its  per  capita  income  and 
at  the  present  time  ranks  at  the  top. 
The  District,  an  entirely  urban  area, 
has  a  level  of  per  capita  Income  which, 
while  comparable  to  the  level  of  other 
central  cities  of  standard  statistical 
metropolitan  areas,  la  considerably  above 
the  level  of  per  capita  income  of  States 
where  generally,  the  per  capita  income 
of  rural  areas  and  small  cities  tends  to 
pull  the  level  down.  This  results  in  the 
District,  being  highest  in  per  capita  In- 
come, receiving  the  smallest  allotment 
percentage— 33  Va  percent — and,  there- 
fore, a  comparatively  snvall  allotment  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  District's  rehabilitation  program, 
although  operating  in  only  one  large  city, 
has  to  cover  both  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  overall  program  direc- 
tion ordinarily  assumed  by  an  agency  of 
State  government,  and  those  ordinarily 
exercised  by  the  State  through  its  dis- 
trict offices  in  cities,  counties,  and  other 
political  subdivisions.  This  dual  respon- 
sibility, together  with  the  needed  expan- 
sion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  the  District,  suggests  that  the 
most  equitable  treatment  would  be  that 


used  by  the  Congress  in  providing  for 
unique  situations  in  other  jurisdictions 
which  are  not  one  of  the  50  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia  presently  is 
-not  able  to  expand  its  program  to  greater 
capacity,  due  mainly  to  its  being  con- 
sidered under  the  Vocatlorud  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  as  a  State.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  would  increase  the  District 
of  Ccdumbia's  allotment  percentage  to  75 
percent,  the  same  as  other  Jurisdictions 
requiring  special  consideration,  such  as 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. This  change  would  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year,  July  I. 
1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wiU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  wUl  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  bill  (8.  3754)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  a 
fixed  allotment  percentage  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoRsx,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  S764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  astembled,  That  ssotion 
11(h)(1)(B)  of  the  Vocatlcmal  Eleliablllta- 
tlon  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  after  "the  aUotm«nt 
percentage   for". 

Sk.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flrst 
section  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1966. 


PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 — AMENDMENTS 

AlCaNDMXMTS  KOS.   7BS   AND  7S0 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  13712)  to  amend  tbe 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employ- 
ees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  He 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  JAvrrg, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  TtTT,T, 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3207)  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  tlie  flag. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Pastori  be  added  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  I  in- 
troduced (SJ.  Res.  85),  pn«)OKlng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  and 
that  his  name  be  listed  among  the  spon- 
sors at  the  next  printing  of  the  joint 
resolution. 
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The  ACTUHQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  U  Is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT      OP      HEARINGS, 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  HEALTH   OF 

THE  ELDERLY 

Mrs.  NKUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Health  of  the  Elderly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Special  Ck>nunlttee  on  Ag- 
ing will  hold  hearings  on  September  20, 
21.  and  22.  The  subject  of  the  hearings 
wHl  be  "Detection  and  Control  of  Chronic 
Diaease  Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health 
Screening  Techniques." 

Early  returns  from  a  nimiber  of  health 
screening  projects  that  have  been  In 
operation  in  recent  years  indicate  that 
the  teehnlques  developed  thus  far  offer 
great  prcunlse  for  their  utilization  in  the 
detection  of  certain  Tronic  diseases  in 
their  early  stages,  in  some  instances  be- 
fore they  become  symptomatic. 

Tbe  89th  Congress  has  done  mu^  to 
better  the  health  lives  of  the  elderly,  but 
our  efforts  have  been  directed,  primarily, 
to  the  treatment  of  the  diseased  elderly, 
rather  than  to  preserving  their  health 
In  the  first  instance. 

Certainly  the  adage,  "An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  has  no 
greater  application  than  in  the  field  of 
health.  It  may  well  be  that  the  "ounce 
of  prevention"  for  many  diseases  is  avail- 
able to  us  now  in  the  appropriate  use  of 
space  age  technology  adapted  to  health 
problems.  It  is  hoped  that  the  hearings 
will  develop  a  compendium  of  infoima- 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  in  for- 
mulating programs  to  assure  that  every 
"ounce  of  prevention''  is  made  available 
so  that  the  lives  of  our  elderly  may  be 
even  more  enriched. 


ENROXjLED  wtt.tw  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  23,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  803.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Becla- 
matlon  Projects  Act  of  19M:  and 

8.3063.  An  act  lor  tbe  relief  of  Dtneah 
Poddar  and  Olrlsta  Kxunar  Poddar. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hakris  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STOP  THE  INVASION  TALK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  flamboyant  young  Prime  Minister, 
Ky,  of  the  Saigon  government  recently 
urged  that  Instead  of  waging  a  long  war 


to  win  a  victory  in  Soiith  Vietnam,  North 
Vietnam  should  be  invaded  by  land  forces 
Vietnam  and  invading  from  the  sea. 
pouring  over  the  nth  Harallel  from  South 
This  was  an  irresponsible  statement  typi- 
cal of  the  reckless  and  brash  yoimp 
puppet  that  we  have  installed  as  head 
of  the  Saigon  govern»ient. 

What  is  frightenint  is  the  fact  that 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  when 
asked  to  comment  on  this  statement  at 
a  press  conference,  said: 

There  Is  no  policy  desire  to  move  into 
North  Vietnam  or  the  d«mllltarlzed  zone. 

It  will  depend,  Mr.  Husk  said,  "on  the 
turn  of  events;  the  cofiimander  will  have 
to  do  those  things  to  Urotect  the  security 
of  his  troops." 

Mr.  President,  of  ct>urse  a  field  com- 
mander has  the  obligation  to  do  those 
things  necessary  to  protect  the  security 
of  his  troops.  However,  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  the  architecUs  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, provided  that  civilian  authority 
should  always  be  supreme  over  the  mili- 
tary. If  it  is  not  cor  policy  to  move 
into  North  Vietnam  and  the  demilita- 
rized zone,  then  the  civilian  leaders  of 
this  Nation  have  the  obligation  to  in- 
struct our  field  commamders  to  keep  their 
forces  out  of  areas  where  such  a  course  of 
conduct  might  appear  necessary  to  those 
field  commanders,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  should  have  incficated  in  his  press 
conference  that  this  has  been  done. 

This  is  outrageous,  frightening  talk  on 
the  part  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  time  it  was  con- 
sidered unthinkable  that  we  would  get 
involved  in  a  war  in  southeast  Asia.  It 
seemed  unthinkable  that  we  would  bomb 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  other  densely 
populated  areas  and  kill  many,  many 
civilians.  It  was  unthinkable,  so  it 
seemed,  that  we  would  one  day  have  more 
than  the  300,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  southeast  Asia,  w^hereas,  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  we  now  have  approxi- 
mately 500,000  men  there,  including  our 
forces  in  Thailsmd  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  7th  Fleet  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 
and  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Within  a 
short  time,  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  all  of  those  "unthinkables"  have 
come  to  pass. 

It  should  be  unthinkable  that  we 
would  escalate  this  ihlserable  civil  war 
in  which  we  are  involved  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  extent  ol  crossing  the  17th 
parallel  and  invading  North  Vietnam 
with  all  the  risks  thsst  such  a  move  im- 
plies. However,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk's  refusal  to  repudiate  Ky's  state- 
ment indicates  that,  in  his  mind  at  least, 
that  possibility  exists.  Should  that  hap- 
pen, any  chance  of  negotiating  a  cease- 
fire or  armistice  in  Vietnam  would  be 
seriously  jeopardized,  If  not  completely 
destroyed.  We  might  very  well  find  our- 
selves on  a  collision  course  toward  war 
with  Red  China,  If  not  worse. 

Mr.  President,  administration  officials 
should  at  once  put  t  stop  to  any  Idea 
that  we  would  seriously  consider  invad- 
ing North  Vietnam  bfr  land.  Such  talk 
has  a  way  of  creating  a  climate  of  ac- 
ceptance; before  long  the  unthinkable 
becomes  thinkable.  Such  talk  should  be 
terminated  by  firm  assurances  by  State 


Secretary  Rusk  or  other  top  administra- 
tion officials,  that  this  Nation  will  not 
escalate  the  war  to  that  Actent. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  there  appeared  a  very  percep- 
tive editorial  entitled  "Stop  the  Invasicm 
Talk."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Post -Dispatch, 
August  1966] 

Stop  the  Invasion  Talk 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  discussion  of  the 
possibility  that  American  troops  might  in- 
vade NortJi  Viet  Nam  is  frightening.  It  la 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  United  Statea 
would  commit  such  a  tragic  blunder,  and  it 
is  true  th.it  Mr,  Rusk  said,  "There  is  no 
policy  desire  to  move  Into  North  Viet  Nam  or 
the  demilitarized  zone"  between  North  and 
South  at  the  Seventeenth  parallel. 

But  Mr.  Rusk's  discussion  of  the  matter 
at  a  press  conference  indicated  that  an  in- 
vasion, urged  a  few  days  ago  by  Premier  Ky 
of  South  Viet  Nam,  was  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  will  depend,  Mr.  Rusk  said,  "on  the 
turn  of  events;  the  commander  will  have  to 
do  those  things  necessary  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  his  troops." 

We  concede  that  a  field  commander  has 
this  oDligation.  But  his  superiors  have  the 
obligation  of  instructing  him  to  keep  his 
men  out  of  areas  where  such  a  court  might 
appear  necessary  to  him.  A  movement  of  in- 
fantry across  the  parallel  would  involve  an- 
other drastic  change  In  the  nature  of  the 
war.  It  would  be  similar  to  the  movement 
that  brought  the  Chinese  Into  the  Korean 
war.  It  would  alienate  International  opinion 
still  further  from  United  States  policies. 
Ultimately,   It  might  naean  disaster. 

The  United  States  has  recently  been  bomb- 
ing not  only  North  Viet  Nam  but  the  buffer 
zone  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der, across  which  North  Viet  Namese  troope 
are  said  to  flee  to  sanctuaries.  These  raids, 
different  in  kind  from  an  invasion,  are  taking 
place  as  Ambassador  Harriman  prepares  to 
go  to  Cambodia  to  seek  ways  of  keeping  that 
peaceful  little  country  out  of  the  Indochina 
conflict.    We  certainly  hope  he  succeeds. 

Standing  alone,  Mr,  Rusk's  remarks  are 
not  so  disquieting  as  when  placed  In  con- 
junction with  what  Premier  Ky  said  on  two 
occasions  within  the  last  two  weeks.  In  ef- 
fect Ky  j>osed  the  alternative  of  a  war  of 
five  to  10  years  duration  or  an  Invasion  of 
the  North,  which  he  said  he  did  not  think 
would  mean  Chinese  intervention.  The 
State  Department  refused  to  repudiate  Ky's 
statements;  Instead.  It  tried  to  dissociate  It- 
self from  Ky's  proposals  without  appearing 
to  offend  Ky. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  United  States 
Involvement  in  Viet  Nam  Is  one  of  escalation, 
and  so  there  are  additional  reasons  for  view- 
ing the  Rusk  and  Ky  remarks  with  trepida- 
tion. Perhaps  this  Is  mitigated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Mr.  Rusk's  repeated  assertion  of  his 
desire  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  hu 
willingness  to  negotiate  for  It. 

Any  chance  of  negotiation  would  be  fur- 
ther jeopardized,  however.  If  not  destroyed, 
by  an  invasion,  and  the  Administration 
ought  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  any  idea  that 
it  could  take  place.  Talk  has  a  way  of 
creating  a  climate  of  acceptance:  It  should 
be  terminated  by  firm  assurance  that  Inva- 
sion is  unthinkable. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield.  If  I 
have  time  remaining. 
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ISs.   QRUENINa.      "Ux.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  3  minutes  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the.  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  for  his  continuing  and 
forthright  turning  of  the  spotlight  on 
our  folly  in  southeast  Asia.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  the  American  people 
learned  the  truth  about  the  situation. 

We  allegedly  are  there  to  fight  agres- 
sion. The  fact  is  that  we  are  the  agres- 
sors.  When  we  went  into  Vietnam  in 
1954,  we  were  not  invited  in  by  a  friendly 
government  as  has  been  alleged  repeat- 
edly by  official  pronouncements.  We 
invited  ourselves  tn.  As  we  escalated, 
and  a  year  and  a  half  ago  started  send- 
ing our  troops  into  combat  and  began 
bombing  day  after  day,  we  became  the 
aggressors. 

When  we  went  into  Vietnam  the  only 
nationals  involved  were  Vietnamese 
fighting  each  other.  We  barged  in,  vio- 
lating every  pertinent  treaty  in  the 
process.  It  was  a  civil  war.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young  1,  after  his  trip  to  Vietnam,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  civil  war 
and  so  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  quoted  statements  by  General  West- 
moreland and  General  Stilwell  to  that 
effect;  namely,  that  it  was  a  civil  war. 
We  have  the  earlier  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  it  was  a  civil  war. 
More  recently  we  have  had  the  testimony 
of  four  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
newspapermen  who  have  reported  from 
the  front,  who  appeared  on  television  and 
declared  that  it  was  a  civil  war. 

Until  the  American  people  realize  that 
we  are  the  aggressors  they  will  continue 
to  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  we  are 
pursuing  a  patriotic  course  of  action. 
This  delusion  should  be  continually  ex- 
posed. I  think  it  is  Important  that  the 
American  people  learn  that  they  have 
been  deceived  and  misled  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  in 
respect  to  the  unjustifiable  course  of  ac- 
tion that  the  United  States  is  following 
and  has  followed  since  the  beginning  in 
conducting  our  unjustifiable,  immoral, 
and  Illegal  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  particularly  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Yodng]  In  his  appraisal  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  E)ean  Rusk.  In  my  opin- 
ion, in  his  press  conference  Dean  Rusk 
doubletalked  again.  He  follows  the 
course  of  propagandists  who  seek  to  mis- 
lead and  confuse  American  public  opin- 
ion. 

That  is  why  I  repeat  again  what  I 
nave  said  for  the  past  several  years :  The 
greatest  need  in  American  foreign  policy 
»  a  new  Secretary  of  State.  The  Presi- 
dent sorely  needs  a  Sccretriry  of  State 
who  will  advise  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  stop  duping  him. 

I  particularly  regret  the  attempt  on 
Uie  part  of  Dean  Rusk,  in  his  latest  press 
conference,  to  tell  the  American  people 


that  if  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  were 
alive  he  would  be  suppwrting  our  present 
American  war  pwlicy  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  scintilla  of  fact 
that  supports  this  misrepresentation  and 
distortion  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  satisfied,  as  I  have  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  before,  that  from  my 
last  conference  with  the  late  President, 
quite  the  opposite  would  be  the  case  had 
he  lived.  I  speak  on  the  basis  of  what 
came  from  the  late  President's  lips  in 
my  last  conference  with  him.  I  am  sat- 
isfled  as  he  told  me  that  he  was  engag- 
ing in  a  complete  reappraisal  of  our  for- 
eign policy  in  South  Vietnam.  I  subse- 
quently learned  that  he  had  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  Galbraith  report  which 
had  been  made  to  the  late  President  by 
his  request.  President  Kennedy  had  that 
report  under  study  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  I  am  reliably  advised  that  the 
Galbraith  report  did  not  support  Ameri- 
can war  policy  in  South  Vietnam,  but  it 
was  quite  to  the  contrary. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  THE  COST  OF 
LIVING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  now  released  official  statis- 
tics which  confirm  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing rose  sharply  last  month.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  a  trend  that  has  been 
underway  throughout  the  year.  I  find 
it  disturbing  that  the  trend  siiows  signs 
of  ra!:id  acceleration.  For  instance,  the 
cost  of  living  has  advanced  3.1  points  on 
the  Consumer  Index  during  the  past  12 
montiis.  The  greatest  part  of  that  in- 
crease, however,  has  occurred  within  the 
last  6  n^onths.  Of  a  total  increase  of  3.1 
points  within  the  last  year,  the  index 
has  adtanced  2.3  points  within  the  last 
6  montbs. 

A  futther  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
increase  may  well  be  anticipated,  but 
even  assuming  that  conditions  do  not 
worsen  housewives  can  expect  the  cost  of 
living  io  increase  in  the  calendar  year 
1966  by  about  4.6  points. 

On  y  ;sterday,  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  I  Senate  certain  facts  and  statistics 
which  : :  find  disturbing.  I  referred  par- 
ticular! y  to  the  increase  in  interest  pay- 
ments 1  nade  by  consumers.  These  inter- 
est pay  nents  by  consumers  have  been  in- 
creasec  by  71  percent  since  1960.  The 
current  rise  in  interest  rates  will  soon  be 
reflected  In  a  further  startling  increase 
doUarwise  and  percentagewise  in  the 
amouri ;  of  interest  paid  by  consumers. 
This,  ( f  course,  is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  cost  of  living. 

One  should  not  expect  statistics  to  be 
perfect  By  and  large  I  think  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  gives  a  reasonably 
accura  e.  though  necessarily  delayed, 
composite  reflection  of  the  cost  of  hving. 
One  csn  always  suggest  needed  refine- 
ments and  revisions  and  interpretation, 
but  foi  the  sake  of  my  points  today,  I 
take  th  e  statistics  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  us  they  are  and  say  to  the  Senate 
thiit  th  e  trend  Is  disturbing,  and  from  the 
standpjint  of  reference  for  possible  leg- 
islative action,  it  Is  the  trend  rather  than 
the  oc  ;urrence  of  a  particular  month 
that  is|mp>ortant. 


The  cost  of  living  has  Increased  2.3 

points  during  the  Isist  6  months  as  com- 
pared to  eight-tenths  of  a  point  during 
the  previous  6  months.  I  do  not  wish  to 
predict  what  the  next  6  montiis  will 
bring,  but  I  do  call  attention  to  the  ris- 
ing pressures,  the  increasing  demands 
and  the  artificially  high  interest  rates 
that  have  been  in  part  induced  by  action  - 
of  the  Government  and  In  part  encour- 
aged by  action  of  the  Government. 
What  will  the  next  year  bring,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  the  absence  of  effective  action 
by  the  Government? 

In  1951,  as  the  pressures  of  war  in 
Korea  began  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
economy,  the  Consiuner  Price  Index  rose 
by  6.7  points.  President  Truman  moved 
to  protect  the  public  from  profiteering, 
whether  by  interest  rates,  rents,  excess 
war  profits.  President  Truman  led  the 
country  through  the  Korean  war  wiiile 
maintaining  a  reasonable  interest  rate 
structure.  The  Vietnam  war  has  now 
reached  the  proportions  of  the  Korean 
war,  but  little  is  being  done  to  fight  in- 
flation, little  Is  being  done  to  check  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Nothing  is  being 
done  to  stop  high  interest  rates.  Jotm- 
son  interest  rates  are  now  higher  than 
Hoover  rates.  I  do  not  suggest  that  1966 
is  the  same  as  1951,  but  there  are  some 
similarities.  Action  is  needed  both  by 
the  President  and  by  Congress. 


ASIAN  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  last  week's 
Senate  debate  on  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Act  reflected  a  sober  fact:  there  is- 
little  reason  to  expect  that  American 
military  operations  in  southeast  Asia  will 
level  out.  much  less  decline,  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  considered 
Judgment  of  experienced*  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
our  commitment  to  a  military  solution 
in  South  Vietnam  will  continue  to  grow, 
in  terms  of  manpower,  materiel,  and 
expenditures. 

This  is  a  dispiriting  assessment,  to  say 
the  least,  in  view  of  our  Government's 
widely  and,  I  am  sure,  sincerely  pro- 
claimed willingness  to  seek  a  negotiated 
settlement.  It  is  to  say.  by  implication. 
that  nothing  much  is  expected  of  our 
diplomatic  initiatives,  at  least  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

So  it  is  timely.  I  believe,  to  restate  some 
fundamentals  about  the  role  and  re- 
sEMDnsibility  of  the  United  States  in  Asia. 

The  American  people  must — smd  we 
stand  willing  to — carry  our  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  world  peace.  Yet 
we  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  capacity 
to  police  the  world.  No  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  contends  that  our  deep  in- 
volvement in  meeting  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam today  constitutes  a  desirable  or 
feasible  precedent  for  unilateral  peace- 
keeping in  Asia  or  the  world  at  large. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  peace  and  stability 
in  Asia  must.  In  the  final  analysis,  lie 
with  the  Asians.  And  we  shall  be  dere- 
lict In  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  the 
Asians  if  we  fall  to  shs^ie  our  policies 
accordingly. 
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It  iB  f or  ttiiB  reaaon  that  I  see  special 
merit  In  the  idea  of  an  Asian  conference 
to  seek  an  Asian  solution  to  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam. 

An  Asian  conference  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Charles  H.  Percy  some  weeks 
ago.  More  recently,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Thailand,  Thanat  Khoman, 
called  on  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines 
to  Join  Thailand  In  organizing  an  Adan 
peace  conference.  As  Mr.  Thanat  put 
It: 

We  baTt  relied  upon  ouutde  power  to  aave 
u>  from  being  submerged  under  waves  of  ag- 
greMlon  axid  we  eeem  to  bave  abdicated  our 
responstbllltlea  for  peacekeeping. 

The  essence  of  the  initiative  proposed 
by  Mr.  Percy  and  the  Thai  Foreign  Min- 
ister has  since  been  endorsed  by  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  men,  including  former 
President  Eisenhower  and  such  close  col- 
leagues of  mine  as  Senator  Mortoh,  Sen- 
ator Anaaf,  and  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
mu). 

N<»ie  of  these  men,  I  am  convinced, 
has  any  illusion  that  the  proposed  con- 
ference can  settle  the  war  overnight  or 
quickly  relieve  the  United  States  of  its 
present  burdens  in  southeast  Asia.  Nor 
is  any  such  hope  buttressed  by  the  initial 
reactions  of  Peking  and  Hanoi  to  the 
Thai  proposal.  Yet  the  proposed  confer- 
ence might  wdl  point  the  way  to  the 
means  by  which  the  logjam  could  be 
broken. 

Furthermore,  an  all-Asian  conference 

would  focus  attention  and  thought  on 

„^rtaln  realities  that  have  been  pushed 

into  the  background  by  the  escalating 

military  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

First  is  ^e  fact  that  this  stnwgle  and 
its  outcome  are  of  primary  and  most 
direct  concern,  both  immediately  and  in 
the  long  nm,  to  the  independent  nations 
of  Asia. 

Second.  I  believe,  is  the  fact  that,  real 
as  our  interest  in  the  security  of  south- 
east Asia  is  and  will  remain,  it  is  these 
Asian  nations  that  must  assume  primary 
and  major  responsibility  for  their  own 
security  U  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
area  are  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained. 

Third,  the  Asians  may  well  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  how  "to  get  from 
here  to  there"  than  would  Americans. 

For  these  reasons,  I  very  much  hope 
that  we  may  see  increasing  support 
for  the  convening  of  an  Asian  conference. 
And  while  it  wiU  be  for  the  Asians  to 
decide  and  to  arrange,  we  should  wel- 
come and  encourage  such  an  initiative. 


THAILAND'S  NORTHEAST  FRONTIER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  years,  there  has  been  a  pat- 
tern of  increased  subversion  and  pene- 
tratlOD  of  Thailand's  northeast  frontier 
by  Communist  agents.  Both  Hanoi  and 
Peking  have  loudly  proclaimed  that  Thai- 
land Is  next  on  the  list  of  countries  to 
be  oigulfed  by  their  misnamed  wars  of 
"natloiMl  liberation."  In  the  past  6 
months,  the  level  of  radio  propaganda 
beamed  on  this  area  from  Communist 
radio  stations  has  greatly  increased;  the 
rate  of  assassination  of  officials  has  in- 
creased fnm  35  In  calendar  1865  to  70 


in  the  first  8  months  of  this  year — a 
quadrupling  of  these  vicious  attacks  by 
Communist  agents  seeking  to  destroy  the 
fabric  of  peaceful  government  In  this 
frontier.  There  are  m^ny  problems  in 
meeting  the  Communist  challenge  in  this 
area,  not  the  least  of  which  is  establish- 
ing government  programs  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  population.  There  is 
much  work  to  be  done  and  much  to  be 
learned  from  past  failures.  A  critical 
and  provocative  account  of  the  problems 
faced  in  this  region  w^  provided  in  an 
article  written  by  Stanley  Kamow  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  AJugust  22.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Senate. 
and  a  view  which  I  strongly  hold,  that 
the  United  States  must  seek  to  contain 
the  conflict  now  raging  in  nearby  Viet- 
nam. That,  I  think,  wculd  be  the  view 
of  the  American  people.  In  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  in  Asia.  Thailand 
would  be  greatly  threatened. 

No  Communist  penetration,  using 
guerrilla  tactics,  can  succeed  if  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  local  populace.  It  is  there- 
fore imperative,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  continue,  indeed,  that  it 
intensify  its  efforts  to  assist  the  peoples 
of  the  northeast  frontier  area  of  Thai- 
land in  achieving  their  goals  of  stable 
government  and  their  hopes  for  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living. 

These  efforts  include  such  humane 
goals  Eis  the  achievement  of  potable 
water  supplies,  small  reclamation  proj- 
ects, rural  health  programs,  and  a  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  loeal  police  forces 
so  that  they  can  subsist  on  their  salaries 
an^.jlD  a  better  job  of  enforcement  of 
the  Taw  free  and  clear  from  any  tempta- 
tions or  abuse  which  maB^  abound  in  cor- 
ruption and  extortion. 

As  compared  with  the  multlbillions 
of  dollars  that  we  are  now  required  to 
spend  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  cost 
of  this  activity  is  small — in  the  fiscal 
year  Just  ended  slightly  less  than  $30 
million  was  spent  on  these  programs. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  funds  which  would 
l>e  provided  for  this  kind  of  assistance 
were  cut  by  28  percent,  as  a  result  of  a 
roUcall  vote,  bringing  the  total  global 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
support  assistance  to  a  level  below  the 
administration's  request  for  the  Par  East 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  *osts  of  resisting 
aggression  are  counted,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  great  sums  off  money.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  wish  to  record  my  strong 
opposition  to  attempts  to  curtail  this  as- 
sistance and  my  support  for  such  sound 
measiures  as  may  be  proposed  to  stabi- 
lize the  northeast  frontier  area  in  the 
future.  Let  me  conclude  by  noting  that 
these  programs  are  carried  out  largely 
through  representatives  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  area.  They  do  not  involve 
a  risk  to  the  lives  of  American  youth. 
An  extension  of  the  war  to  Thailand 


would  be  an  international  tragedy,    it 
is  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  see  that  such  a 
tragedy  may  be  avoided. 
Exhibit  1 
I  From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  22,  1966] 
Ineptness     FRtrsTRATxs     Th.ai     ErroBTs    To 
CocNTEB  Red  Drive  in  Province 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

N.^KORAN  Phanom.  THAILAND. — Seated  at  a 
makeshift  bamboo  table  in  his  Jungle  head- 
quarters near  this  Northeast  province  town, 
the  Thai  Army  major  admitted  his  bewilder- 
ment. 

He  commands  an  array  of  troops  and  police 
deployed  to  uproot  the  bands  of  Communist 
insurgents  and  their  sympathizers  scattered 
through  this  hinterland  of  rice  fields,  leak 
forests  and  remote  villages. 

■'But  our  trouble."  the  major  said,  "ig  that 
we  don't  know  who  Is  Communist  and  who 
Is  not." 

That  complaint  Is  familiar  to  any  Vietnam 
veteran.  And  In  several  ways,  this  smolder- 
mg  Communist  Inaurrectlon  seems  a  repeU- 
tlon  of  the  Vietnam  war  at  Its  outset  bIz  or 
seven  years  ago.  As  they  did  In  Vietnam  at 
that  time,  the  Communlste  here  are  cur- 
rently killing  officials,  organizing  cadres  and 
promising  prosperity  to  peasants. 

Yet  the  most  slgniflcant  Blmllarlty  be- 
tween the  two  situations  may  Ue  less  in  the 
Communist  challenge  than  In  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment's often  awkward  response. 

BANGKOK    ENTRAPPED 

indeed,  there  are  seasoned  American  ad- 
visers here  who  submit  that  present  Com- 
munist tactics  are  mainly  a  snare.  As  one 
of  them  put  It,  "The  Communists  are  trap- 
ping the  government  Into  making  mistakes 
that  work  in  their  favor." 

Some  of  the  government  errors  are  so 
olatant  as  to  be  Incredible  In  this  era  of 
counter-Insurgency  publicity.  Like  the  Thai 
Army  major  who  cannot  identify  a  real  Com- 
munist, military  and  ix>lice  officers  through- 
out this  region  regularly  round  up  villagers, 
considering  them  suspect  unless  their  inno- 
cence can  be  proved. 

Near  Nakae.  a  critical  sector  about  25  milee 
from  here,  peasants  may  not  leave  their  vil- 
lages without  a  sf>eclal  permit  that  fre- 
quently takes  houi-s,  bribes  or  both  to  ob- 
tain. In  the  area  of  Mukdahan,  on  the 
Mekong  River  south  of  here,  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  food  to  their  fields  lest 
they  nourish  the  Communists.  As  a  result, 
many  must  trudge  home  long  distances  for 
lunch.  , 

Prom  all  accounts,  the  moet  egregious 
blunders  are  committed  by  the  provincial  po- 
lice. Operating  on  low  wages  and  no  expense 
money,  they  range  through  villages  gqueei- 
Ing  the  local  populace  for  food,  lodging  and 
girls.  Uncooperative  peasants  may  have  a 
bone  broken — or  worse  And  themselves  de- 
tained as  Communists. 

PLANTING    DISKXTPTEO 

A  few  months  ago,  during  the  tricky  rice 
transplanting  period  a  police  unit  barged 
Into  a  village  near  here,  ordered  the  peasants 
In  from  the  fields  and  forced  them  to  build 
a  stockade.  The  peasants  had  no  choice  but 
to  abandon  their  paddles. 

"With  this  kind  of  nonsense."  explains  an 
American  who  has  spent  years  here,  "people 
tend  to  fear  the  government  more  than  tbey 
do  the  Communists.  Of  course,  the  Com- 
munists kUl  officials  and  Informers,  but  they 
are  selective.  The  cope  are  Indiscriminate, 
and  so  they  scare  everybody." 

More  widespread,  though  subtle,  are  gov- 
ernment shortcomings  that  seem  to  arise 
from  the  InabUlty  of  officials  to  understand 
and  sympathize  with  ordinary  citizens. 

IronlcaUy,  the  gap  between  the  Establish- 
ment and  the  people  has  persisted  despite 
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^  intentloned  government  efforte  at  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  this  region. 
Under  rural  programs  being  accelerated  to 
meet  the  growmg  Insurgency,  the  VS.  and 
TTial  governments  have  currently  committed 
,ome  t20  million  to  an  assortment  of  projects 
for  this  Northeast  area. 

RT7SAL    TEAMS    HELP 

Engineering  teams  are  constructing  Irri- 
gation networks,  wells,  roads  and  school- 
bouses.  Medical  teams  composed  of  Thai 
doctors  and  American  Army  corpsmen  roam 
tbe  countryside,  dispensing  medicines  and 
treating  the  sick.  There  are  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  breeding  chickens  and  nurturing 
tllkwonns.  and  Instructors  holding  seminars 
jor  villagers  on  such  elementary  subjects  as 
how  to  erect  fences  and  collect  garbage. 

But  the  key  to  aU  this  activity,  experts 
"point  out.  Is  lees  what  Is  being  done  than 
how  It  is  done.  The  development  schemes, 
they  argue,  can  be  politically  fruitless  If  they 
Jail  to  bring  citizens  closer  to  their  govern- 
ment. In  this  region  at  least  there  is  stUl  a 
good  deal  of  distance  between  officials  and 
the  people. 

Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the  hlgh- 
;y-centralized  nature  of  the  Thai  govern- 
ment, which  makes  It  more  Important  for  a 
provincial  g^overnor  to  please  Bangkok  than 
to  satisfy  his  own  poptUatlon.  Also,  Thai- 
land Is  a  military  dictatorship  In  which  of- 
aclals  need  not  worry  about  constituents' 
votes. 

At  the  same  time,  this  society  rests  on  the 
ancient  tradition,  prevalent  elsewhere  In 
Asia  as  well,  that  the  authorities  command 
and  the  people  obey.  The  despotism  may  be 
benign,  as  It  largely  Is  here.  E^ven  so,  it 
Is  Btill  a  despotism  In  which  declsloiu  are 
Unposed  from  the  top. 

PEASANTS  IGNORED 

Consequently,  specialists  here  say,  the 
projects  being  built  In  this  region  are  based 
more  often  on  official  flat  than  on  villagers 
needs,  agreement  or  comprehension.  In 
several  villages  near  here,  for  example, 
peasants  have  had  their  meager  parcels  of 
land  confiscated  without  due  compensation. 
In  some  cases,  community  development 
workers  have  seen  their  recommendations 
blocked  by  superlora  unrec^tlve  to  Idea* 
;rom  underlings. 

But  for  many  Thais  and  their  Axnarloan 
advisers,  the  focus  on  the  Northeast  Is  in 
Itself  a  remarkable  bit  of  progress.  It  is  a 
sector,  neglected  for  years,  that  wae  sxirely 
headed  Into  dlssldence. 

Par  from  the  capital,  the  Northeast  served 
a«  a  Siberia  for  unwanted  officials.  More- 
over, It  Is  principally  populated  by  an  m- 
between  people  who  are  ethically  Laotian  and 
pollUcaUy  Thai,  and  axe  not  fully  accepted 
by  either  nationality.  As  a  Buddhist  monk 
here  explained  It:  "In  Laos  we're  considered 
^al.  and  In  Bangkok  we're  considered 
Laotian." 

The  regions  biggest  handicap,  however, 
l»as  been  economic.  Lacking  adequate  water 
and  fertile  soil.  Its  rice  yields  are  about  40 
per  cent  below  the  national  average.  Its  per 
«plto  Income,  only  $46  per  year.  Is  lees  than 
l»»if  that  Of  the  reet  of  the  country,  and 
It  Is  InequlUbly  distributed.  According  to 
recent  study,  the  upper  2  per  cent  of  the 
Northeast  peasants  receive  ten  times  more 
cash  Income  than  the  lowest  78  per  cent. 

Perhaps  nothing  dramatizes  the  area's 
fx'verty  so  much  as  Its  road.  On  a  map,  the 
^way  from  tJdom  through  Sakom  Nakom 
Mre  to  Nakom  Phanom  U  a  bright  red 
nbbon  In  fact  It  Is  a  potholed,  corrugated 
out  strip  that,  these  rainy  afternoons  ttima 
to  mire. 


Premier  ^bo  now  Uvea  In  C<»iununlst  China. 
The  Nortiieast  wba  also  the  center  of  resist- 
ance against  the  Japanese,  with  whom  the 
Bangkok  '  government  allied  during  World 
Warn. 

When  aiUltary  dictators  assumed  power  In 
Bangkok  after  the  war,  they  systematically 
cracked  down  on  Northeast  politicians,  chsTg- 
Ing  them  with  advocating  separatism,  com- 
munism Or  both. 

The  massive  military  sweeps  throvigh  here 
in  the  early  1900b  instilled  In  the  local  popu- 
lation a  fear  of  the  Bangkok  regime  that  still 
remains.  The  arrests  and  summary  execu- 
tion of  several  local  leaders,  many  of  them 
popular  Id  the  region,  may  have  given  the 
present  ixtsv^gents  a  measure  of  backing  In 
their  opposlflon  to  the  government. 

The  more  generous  attention  now  being  ac- 
corded the  Northeast  by  the  government  baa 
prompted  some  commentators  to  remarks 
that  the  insurrection  has  been  a  "blessing  in 
disguise." 

But  hoiw  much  groimd  here  can  be  held 
against  the  Communists  could  depend  on 
more  than  money  and  materiel.  It  may  re- 
quire a  dhange  away  from  the  conservative, 
patemalUrtlc  outlook  of  the  Bangkok  military 
oligarchy. 


RAnicALs  raoM 

Thai  political  Ogtires  from  here  were  mostly 

5^a  radical  bent.    Many  of  them  supported 

Pridi     Phanomyong     the     liberal     former 


TAX  HIKE  TO  STOP  INFLATION 
COULD  BRING  5  MILLION  UN- 
EMPLOYED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  has  provoked  a  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  economic 
policy,  «nd  particularly  interest  rate 
policy. 

Most  Senators  talcing  part  in  this 
debate  have  failed  to  recognize,  however, 
that  if  fiscal  policy  is  going  to  reduce 
both  prices  and  interest  rates,  it  will 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
economy. 

In  my  Judgment  the  cost  of  an  across- 
the-board  tax  hike  to  stop  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  would  be  at  least  2  mil- 
lion additional  unemployed.  This  would 
push  unemplo3Tnent  to  a  5  million  level. 

Our  experience  during  the  similar 
boom  and  the  following  recession  in  the 
middle  and  late  fifties  showed  that  it 
was  only  when  unemployment  reached 
6.8  percent  in  1958  that  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  came  under  control  and 
the  rate  of  increase  fell  decisively. 

Such  an  increase  from  the  present  3.9 
percent  level  would  mean  an  additional 
2  million  Americans  out  of  work. 

This  is  a  selective  Inflation  that  must 
be  fought  with  a  surgeon's  scalpel,  not 
a  butcher's  cleaver.  The  Itind  of  across- 
the-board  tax  hike  that  some  Members 
of  the  Congress  advocate  would  be 
strictly  a  meat  cleaver. 

Judging  by  our  experience  in  the 
fifties,  to  do  any  good,  it  would  have  to 
be  at  least  equivalent  to  the  $11  billion 
tax  cut  of  1964,  and  probably  a  good  deal 
more. 

If  an  easier  monetary  policy  should 
permit  Interest  rates  to  drop  at  the 
same  time  as  some  advocate,  the  tax 
hike  might  have  to  be  $20  billion. 

This  would  mean  an  approximate  20- 
percent  increase  in  personal  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes. 

While  the  moderation  of  price  rises 
would  be  highly  welcome  and  lower  in- 
terest rates  would  also  be  helpful,  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  recession  on  States  and 


municipalities  would  be  to  force  a  cut- 
back on  education  and  easential  services 
that  would  be  irresistible. 

This  Is  why  the  President  ts  right  to 
oppose  a  strictly  across-the-board  tax 
hike  solution  to  present  onerous  high  and 
rising  prices  smd  soaring  interest  rates. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  meet  this  in- 
flation. The  best  evidence  shows  that 
the  rising  pressures  on  the  economy  have 
moderated.  Unemployment  Is  right  now 
well  above  its  February  level.  It  is  also 
higher  than  in  six  of  the  years  since 
1947. 

While  operations  continue  at  an  un- 
comfortable 92  percent  of  plant  capacity, 
they  have  not  signlflc&ntly  Increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They 
remain  well  below  the  96  percent  of  ca- 
pacity operations  of  1953. 

The  best  hope  for  a  balanced  economic 
policy  that  will  keep  price  rises  under 
control  and  offer  an  early  hope  for  a 
more  reasonable  level  of  interest  rates 
is  the  following: 

First.  Continuation  of  wa«e-price 
gmdeposts  with  more  flexibility  to  per- 
mit labor  compensation  for  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

Second.  A  selective  cutback  in  the 
Federal  Government's  construction  ac- 
tivities, especially  roedbuildlng,  as  long 
as  pressure  on  manpower  and  material 
In  the  capital  goods  sector  continues  to 
be  the  most  Inflationary  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Third.  Authority  for  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  end  the  Interest  rate 
war  that  has  escalated  rates  and  enabled 
business  to  continue  to  boom  construc- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  homebulldlng 
industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  connection  President  Johnson  has 
asked  Congress  to  enact  certain  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  The  measure  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee. We  have  failed  to  act  on  it.  The 
President  has  pressed  for  it  and  asked 
that  we  act  on  it.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
rate  war  between  banlcs  and  other  lend- 
ing agencies  has  greatly  added  to  Interest 
rate  costs  and  has  paralyzed  homebulld- 
lng. 

The  administration  is  fighting  hard 
for  congressional  action  on  this  bill.  If 
we  do  not  eu;t  on  it.  it  will  not  be  because 
the  administration  has  not  asked  us  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Termeasee  has  recently  criti- 
cized my  contention  that  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  moderate  through  legislative 
initiatives  the  inflationary  pressures  now 
plaguing  the  economy.  Among  other  ob- 
jections. Senator  Oork  has  pressed  the 
point  that  it  is  up  to  the  administration 
to  submit  legislation  to  Congress  which 
would  dampen  inflationary  trends. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  to  S.  3687,  for 
which  the  administration  Is  fighting. 
Tills  would  provide  ^exible  authority  for 
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sixpenriaory  agencies  to  prescribe  maxi- 
mum rates  of  return  payable  on  deposit- 
type  savings.   This  bill  would: 

First,  grant  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  flexible  authority  to  establish  dif- 
tsnnt  categories  of  deposits  for  interest- 
rate  limitations : 

Second,  give  the  same  authority  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

Third,  grant  standby  authority  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  set 
maximum  rates  of  interest  on  the  share 
accoimts  of  savings  and  loans ; 

Fourth,  provide  for  coordinated  use  of 
these  flexible  authorities  by  the  agencies 
above  named; 

Fifth,  grant  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  authority  to  raise  reserve  re- 
quirements to  a  maximum  of  10  percent: 
and 

Sixth,  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  so  that  it  can 
purchase  the  obligations  of  any  iigency  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

The  first  four  proposals  on  tliis  list 
were  submitted  in  an  earlier  bill,  S.  3627, 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  But  all  six  proposals  have 
the  support  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  Bank  Regulations  and  Super- 
vision, composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board— in  effect,  the  support 
of  the  administration. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
OoRc]  has  made  a  strong  fight.  Let  me 
point  out,  however,  that  his  proposal  for 
elimination  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
will  not  have  any  significant  effect  in 
slowing  down  the  economy  for  from  9 
months  to  a  year.  By  then  a  recession 
could  develop  a  situation  in  which  we 
needed  that  lost  Investment  credit  stimu- 
lation. 

LKADTZMX     BXTWEEN     OROKH     AND     DELIVER  T     OF 
PSOCVCTIVE    E^triPMENT 

A  period  of  18  months  is  sometimes 
cited  as  the  average  leadtime  between 
contractual  commitment  and  completion 
of  capital  projects  In  American  Industry. 
This  rule  of  thumb  Includes  both  plant 
and  equli»nent.  a  broader  category  than 
section  38  property.  There  are  of  course 
wide  differenote  among  Investments. 
Many  Items  such  as  bfllce  equipment  and 
certain  standard  types  of  production 
machinery  can  normally  be  delivered 
within  a  few  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  investments  as  large  aircraft,  large 
electric  generating  plants,  blast  furnaces, 
heavy  production  equipment,  and  chemi- 
cal processing  equipment  systems,  may 
take  a  or  3  years  or  more  to  complete  and 
place  in  service  following  the  initial 
contract. 

The  design  of  specialised  equipment 
requires  considerable  time,  and  the  trend 
toward  Increasing  use  of  specialized 
equipment  makes  this  an  Increasingly 
Important  factor  in  the  leadtime  for 
capital  projects. 

Aralnst  this  backtrround,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  some  40  percent  of  equip- 
ment subject  to  the  credit  has  an  order- 


to-delivery  time  of  ndt  more  than  one 
or  two  quarters,  anothtr  40  percent  has 
a  delivery  time  of  thre^  or  four  quarters, 
and  another  20  percent  has  delivery 
times  ranging  between  1  year  and  3I2 
years  with  an  average  of  about  2  years. 
Some  additional  time  would  elapse  be- 
tween delivery  and  actual  installation  or 
placement  in  use  in  some  cases. 

The  overall  weighted  average  time  be- 
tween contract  and  pltcement  in  use  of 
productive  equipment  eligible  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  is  therefore  estimated 
at  between  three  quarters  and  a  year.  If 
some  allowance  is  made  for  necessary 
advance  scheduling  of  equipment  pur- 
chases to  be  installed  as  building  con- 
struction is  completed,  the  overall  aver- 
age leadtime  may  be  somewhat  longer. 

SUSPENSION  OF  INVESTMEMT  CREDIT  NOT  SUIT- 
ABLE AS  SHORT-TERM  SESTRAININC  FACTOR 
POK   THESE   RXASONS 

Because  there  is  a  considerable  "lead- 
time"  in  carrj'ing  out  investment  proj- 
ects; because  the  invettment  credit  be- 
comes available  when  -assets  are  put  in 
service  and  hence  present  contracts  are 
being  undertaken  in  relianco  on  the 
availability  of  the  credit  when  the  proj- 
ect is  completed;  because  suspension  of 
the  credit  would  have  to  provide  an  ex- 
ception for  projects  alteady  under  com- 
mitment, but  wlilch  will  be  completed 
in  the  future,  it  follows  that  suuspension 
of  the  investment  credit  would  generally 
not  alter  investment  expenditures  or  tax 
revenues  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

CtTKRENT  SmJATION  DOES  NOT  REQUIRE 
CHANCES  IN  FINAL   INCOME  TAX  LIABILITIES 

As  the  President  has  stated,  it  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  change  indi- 
vidual or  corporate  final  tax  liabilities  at 
this  time  in  response  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  associated  with  Viet- 
nam expenditures.  Since  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  a  component  of  final  in- 
come tax  liabilities,  it  follows  that  the 
current  situation  does  riot  require  a 
suspension  of  the  inveatnient  credit. 

BALANCE  or  PASTMENTS 

The  investment  credit  helps  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  in/^wo  direct  ways: 
Hrst,  it  makes  investment  here  in  the 
United  States  mOfe  attsractive;  and  sec- 
ond, it  encourages  mcdemization  and 
cost  cutting  to  strengthen  our  export 
position — including  our  defensive  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  imports.  Suspension  or 
reduction  of  the  investment  credit  in  a 
world  in  which  investment  incentives 
are  widely  used  in  foreign  tax  systems 
under  which  our  frienflly  international 
competitors  operate  wtuld  weaken  our 
international  competitive  position. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
if  we  repealed  the  inveltment  tax  credit 
today  or  tomorrow,  it  Would  be  at  least 
the  middle  or  the  end  of  1967  before  the 
real  effect  would  be  felt.  If  we  acted 
next  March  or  April.  It  would  have  no 
decisive  effect  until  19ap. 

My  conclusion  is  that  while  it  is 
healthy  and  desirable  to  discuss  eco- 
nomic policy,  we  must  realize  that  this 
country  is  in  a  situation  in  which  there 
is  no  painless  or  easy  vay  in  which  to 
reduce  interest  rates  ot  to  decrease  in- 
flationary pressures. 


This  is  especially  true  if  we  try  to  do 
both  at  once. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  report  out  of  the 
committee  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator 
has  made  reference.  I  was  hoping  the 
administration  would  recommend  much 
more  than  it  did  with  respect  to  high 
interest  rates  and  see  that  somethung  is 
done,  and  I  would  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  on  it. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  bill  which 
the  administration  has  recommended,  10 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
ferred, has  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  It  is  pending  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  There 
is  considerable  controversy  over  it  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, and  also  in  the  Senate  committee. 
The  President  is  making  a  vigorous  fight 
for  It.  The  President  has  asked  Congress 
to  do  something  about  this  matter  which 
would  stop  the  rate  war  that  has  driven 
up  prices,  and  relieve  paralyzed  home- 
building.  It  is  unfair  and  untrue  to  say 
that  the  administration  has  not  taken 
any  significant  action,  to  hold  down  in- 
terest rates  and  to  relieve  increased  In- 
flationary pressures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  have  3  additional  mmutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  there  a 
bin  in  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  has  passed  the  House 
providing  for  holding  down  competition 
between  private  banks  and  building  and 
loan  associations  for  money  to  be  loaned 
out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  It  has  not 
passed  the  House.  It  is  pending  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate.  This  bill  will 
give  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
other  Federal  regulatory  agencies  the 
power  to  fix  maximum  interest  rates  that 
are  paid  by  such  lending  institutions, 
particularly  on  certificates  of  deposit, 
which  liave  been  particularly  responsible 
for  luring  money  away  from  housing 
with  ever  higher  Interest  rates  and  into 
business  and  which  has  resulted  In  the 
housing  field  being  depressed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  failure 
of  the  committee  to  act  on  measures  of 
this  kind  Is  what  puts  pressiu-e  on  Sen- 
ators to  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  right.  One  of,  the  most  interest- 
ing developments  I  have  seen  In  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  debate  on  interest  rates  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI 
has  provoked,  except  I  strongly  disagree 
on  the  argument  that  only  the  Presl- 
den;.  not  Congress,  is  responsible  for 
high  interest  rates.  Not  only  is  Con- 
gress senior  partner,  but  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  when  the  administration 
h£is  fought  for  congressional  au:tion  to 
stop  the  escalating  Interest  rate  war. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  cannot  find 
time  or  take  an  intellectual  interest  to 
act  on  matters  of  this  kind,  I  hope  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  not  be  too 
much  disturbed  if  some  of  us  who  may  be 
on  other  committees  may  try  to  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will.  We  can  use  all  the  help  we  can  get 
10  get  action  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisana.  I  find,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  committees 
in  the  Senate,  that  members  get  im- 
patient with  that  committee  in  consider- 
ing some  of  the  amendments  they  pro- 
pose, and  on  which  the  committee  will 
not  act.  When  the  measure  gets  on  the 
floor.  I  find  I  have  a  job  sometimes  just 
getting  Members  to  withhold  those 
amendments,  or  in  getting  them  de- 
feated, even  though  we  promise  to  hold 
hearings  on  a  bill  in  which  they  are  in- 


terested and  report  a  bill.  Some  of  these 
measures  will  have  to  be  considered  by 
the  Banking  and  Cunency  Committee. 
For  example,  it  will  have  to  consider 
measures  to  meet  some  of  the  pressures 
broupht  on  by  the  war.  So  these  meas- 
ures will  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  also  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  try  to  take  care 
of  necessary  legislation  in  this  field. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables  I 
have  prepared,  showing  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  the  consumer  price  level,  the 
Nation's  industrial  production  in  rela- 
tion to  its  plant  capacity,  for  ever>'  year 
from  1946  to  1966.  and  the  prime  interest 
rate  diu-Ing  the  period  with  the  changes 
from  year  to  year  to  show  the  correla- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  correlation  between  rising  unem- 
ployment and  cessation  of  inflatitm  is 
sharp,  clear  and  dramatic.  Price  rises 
moderate  generally  when  imemployment 
increases.  This  has  been  our  painful 
experience  in  the  past.  And  this  is  why 
the  dilemma  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  is  so  acute.  Somehow  we  need 
to  devise  economic  policies  which  will 
give  us  stable  prices,  low  interest  rates 
and  low  unemployment.  To  achieve  that 
now  when  momentum  for  price  and  in- 
terest rate  increases  rushes  ahead  is  ex- 
traordinarily difficult,  mavbe  impos- 
sible. 

It  will  take  a  high  order  of  business 
and  labor  as  well  as  presidential  states- 
manship to  keep  the  increasingly  im- 
portant nonflscal  prize  pressures  under 
control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Coat  of  living,  interest  rates  ri$e  with  faU  of  unemployment;  rise  in  plant  capacity  use 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tone  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  2  additional  minutes,  in  order  that 
I  may  respond  to  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  First.  Mr.  President,  I 
»ish  to  thank  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  generous  refer- 
ences to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  believe  the  Senator  was  just  coming 
into  the  Chamber  when  I  earlier  called 
attention -to  the  fact  that  from  last  Au- 
gust to  September,  the  increase  in  the 
coet  of  living  was  only  two-tenths  of  a 
Pomt;  from  September  to  October,  two- 
tenths  of  a  point:  from  October  to  No- 
vember, two-tenths  of  a  point;  then  there 
*as  no  increase  at  all  through  December 
&nd  January.  The  drastic  rise  in  in- 
^t  rates  that  was  promoted  by  the 
'^eral  Reserve  Board—which  con- 
»«tuted,  I  think,  about  a  37 » i  percent  in- 
WfMe  m  Government  rates — occurred 
«» December.  The  cost  of  living  jumped 
w-tenths  of  a  point  from  January  to 


February:  then  four-tenths  of  a  point 
from  March  to  April;  then  six-tenths  of 
a  point  from  April  to  May;  then  from 
May  to  June  three-tenths  of  a  point :  and 
from  June  to  July  four-tenths  of  a 
point. 

Thus  we  find  that  for  the  preceding  12 
months,  the  first  6  months  show  an  in- 
crease of  only  eight-tenths  of  a  point, 
but  then  the  trend  began  to  accelerate, 
and  in  the  last  6  months  we  see  the  cost 
of  living  Increasing  by  2.3  points.  I  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator.  I 
realize  tnat  he  has  cited  the  case  of  one 
bill  thatj  has  been  requested,  on  which 
no  actioji  has  been  taken.  But  the  fight 
against  inflation  will  not  be  won  easily, 
as  the  Senator  has  said. 

The  cist  of  living  cannot  be  held  down 
with  a  nyswatter.  The  pressure  for  in- 
creased uiterest  rates  is  terrific  by  those 
who  thihk  they  have  never  htid  it  so 
good — and  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever 
did.  So  broad-scale  action  is  needed. 
What  is  needed  most,  in  my  opinion,  is 
presiden  :Ial  will,  determination  and 
leadersh  p.  Congressional  action  will  be 
required  on  a  broad  front. 

But  I  :all  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  al  le  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 


sin— who  is  one  of  the  most  learned  men, 
in  economics  and  many  other  fields,  who 
serve  now  or  have  ever  served  In  the 
Senate — and  enlist  his  further  attention 
to  and  his  further  able  consideration  of 
these  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  1  minute  to  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator's  statement.  While  I 
agree  that  interest  rates  and  the  cost  of 
living  have  risen  in  tandem  in  the  last  6 
months,  as  the  Senator  emphasized  in 
his  remarks.  I  would  make  two  points. 

No.  1  is  tliat  there  is  some  lag 
between  the  tightness  of  monetary  pol- 
icy and  the  restraint  that  It  exercises  on 
the  economy,  and  the  effect  that  that  pol- 
icy has  Intending  to  hold  prices  down. 
The  lag.  I  would  say,  is  6  or  8  months, 
or  perhaps  longer.  For  this  reason  the 
recent  rise  in  interest  rates  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  a  simultaneous  effect 
on  prices.  The  effect  is  likely  to  be  In 
the  future;  and  even  this  may  be  offset 
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bF  other  factors  aueh  m  the  wace-ln- 
dustzlal-prlce  situation. 

Ilie  second  point  that  I  would  make 
In  connection  with  the  argument  of  the 
Smator  from  Tennessee  is  that  if  we  do 
foUow  a  policy  of  easier  money.  If  the 
FMeral  Reserve  Board  does  pump  more 
money  Into  the  economy  and  Increase 
the  money  supply,  then  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  come  to  any  sane  economic  Judg- 
ment under  present  tight  economic  con- 
ditions except  that  this  Is  bound  to  in- 
crease the  Inflationary  pressures. 

Although  we  can  make  a  strong  case 
,  that  we  need  lower  Interest  rates,  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  some 
conflict  In  an  Inflationary  period  between 
lower  Interest  rates  and  lower  prices.  If 
we  try  to  get  them  both  at  the  same 
time.  With  Interest  rates  sharply  re- 
duced, I  do  not  think  we  can  make  the 
kind  of  progress  we  ought  to  make  In 
keeping  prices  down  unless  we  have  a 
very  large  increase  In  taxes,  which  I 
think  would  very  adversely  affect  em- 
ploynient. 


COMMITMENT  PROCEDURE  FOR 
PERSONS  POUND  NOT  GUILTY  BY 
REASON  OP  INSANITY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
served  as  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Maryland.  I  became  aware  of  a  void 
In  Federal  criminal  procedure,  "nils  gap 
was  exposed  to  public  view  through  the 
activities  of  a  young  man  who  had  a 
proclivity  for  flying  airplanes.  The  only 
problem  was  that  the  young  man  had 
neither  a  pilot's  license  nor  his  own 
Idane.  < 

Prom  time  to  time,  whenever  he  would 
pass  an  airport,  he  would  have  an  Irre- 
pressible desire  to  fly  planes:  and,  with 
^e  aid  of  a  Popular  Mechanics  manual, 
he  proceeded  to  fly  them.  Fortunately. 
he  generally  landed  the  aircraft  in  one 
piece  without  inflicting  injury  either  to 
himself  or  to  innocent  persons,  but  usu- 
ally some  damage  was  Inflicted  to  the 
aircraft.  On  one  occasion,  to  satisfy  his 
desire  to  fly,  he  stole  an  airplane  and 
managed  to  j>llot  it  between  two  States. 

When  he  was  tried  In  the  district  court 
on  a  charge  of  wrongful  interstate  trans- 
portation of  the  aircraft,  he  won  acquit- 
tal after  psychiatric  testimony  disclosed 
that  the  theft  occurred  while  the  young 
jnan  was  acting  under  an  Irresistible  im- 
pulse. It  was  at  this  point  that  the  void 
in  Federal  criminal  procedure  became 
evident  for  all  to  see.  Upon  the  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  the  young  man  walked  from 
tiie  courtroom  a  free  man,  although  the 
testifying  psychiatrists  were  relatively 
certain  that  his  penchant  for  flying 
would  sooo  lead  to  another  Illegal  fUght 
In  a  stolen  aircraft.  In  fact,  within  a 
matter  of  months,  the  young  man  was 
again  apprehended  after  stealing  an  air- 
craft The  danger  that  such  activity  of 
a  mentally  irresponsible  person  posed  for 
thie  community  is  readily  apparent. 

TbB  gap  in  Federal  criminal  law  de- 
vek>ps  because  there  is  no  verdict  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.  FedertJ 
prooedur*.  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, mer^  requires  the  Jury  to  find  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  either  guilty 
or  not  guilty.    In  a  case  where  the  de- 


fendant produces  evidetice  of  his  insanity 
at  the  time  of  the  sdleged  act.  the  Jury 
is  instructed  on  the  defense  of  insanity 
but  Its  verdict  does  not  reflect  whether  It 
believed  the  defendant  not  guilty  because 
the  evidence  against  blm  did  not  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  did  In 
fact  commit  the  act  alleged  or  because 
the  Jury  believed  he  lacked  the  mental 
capacity  to  commit  a  arlme.  The  reason 
underl^^ng  the  jury's  verdict  is  unclear. 
Moreover,  a  man  who  has  committed  an 
antisocial  act  while  Insane  is  allowed  to 
walk  out  of  the  courtroom  a  free  man. 
There  is  no  assurance  to  society  that  the 
mental  illness  that  produced  the  act  for 
which  he  was  brought  Into  a  Federal 
court  has  been  treated  or  sufQclently  ar- 
rested to  create  a  reasonable  belief  that 
the  illness  will  not  again  produce  a  crim- 
inal act.  Purthermore,  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  a  mentally  111  person  will  re- 
ceive psychiatric  help. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
In  Federal  practice,  comparable  to  exist- 
ing practice  in  the  several  States.  When 
such  a  verdict  is  retained,  there  should 
be  a  determination  of  the  acquitted  per- 
son's mental  condition  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quittal. Any  person  whose  mental  illness 
has  not  been  sufHciently  arrested  to  as- 
sure society  that  further  criminal 
behavior  will  not  result  from  the  Illness, 
should  be  committed  to  a  mental  insti- 
tution, both  to  Insur©  the  protection  of 
society  and  to  assure  that  the  individual 
will  receive  help  in  hiB  quest  for  sanity. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  I  am  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter 
313  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  commitment  of  certain  individ- 
uals acquitted  of  oCTenses  against  the 
United  States  solely  oo  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity. This  bill  is  a  product  of  several 
months  of  study,  and  was  drafted  after 
consultation  with  a  number  of  Federal 
district  judges  who  are  interested  in  clos- 
ing the  existing  gap  in  Federal  criminal 
procedure.  These  judfes  have  written  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcomr*ittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery  and  have 
cited  as  a  prime  deficiency  in  the  Federal 
law  the  absence  of  a  commitment  pro- 
cedure for  persons  found  not  guilty  after 
the  introduction  of  evidence  of  their 
insanity. 

My  bill  seeks  to  alleviate  this  deficiency 
by  establishing  the  vgrdict  of  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity  as  one  possible 
verdict  the  trier  of  faft  can  return  after 
the  issue  of  insanity  is  raised  in  a  crimi- 
nal trial.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  rea- 
son of  insanity  will  trigger  the  institu- 
tion of  commitment  proceedings  against 
the  person  so  acquittjed  of  the  Federal 
criminal  charges. 

The  bill  allows  the  Institution  of  the 
commitment  proceedings  by  either  the 
X3S.  attorney  or  the  ^strict  Judge  who 
heard  the  criminal  case.  The  commit- 
ment proceedings  ultltnately  will  culmi- 
nate in  a  hearing  to  determine  if  the 
person  acquitted  because  of  insanity  is 
at  the  time  of  the  co^unitment  hearing 
dangerous  to  hlmsell  or  others.  But 
prior  to  that  hearing,  the  district  court 
is  given  the  discretionary  power  to  com- 


mit the  person  for  psychiatric  observa- 
tion for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  60  days. 
This  prehearing  commitment  is  framed 
in  discretionary  rather  than  mandatory 
terms  in  the  bill  because  it  is  believed 
that  in  most  cases  where  the  insanity 
defense  has  been  raised  the  person's 
mental  condition  will  have  been  subject- 
ed to  a  good  deal  of  scrutiny  at  the  trial 
of  the  criminal  charges.  In  these  cases 
the  criminal  defendant  will  have  under- 
gone extensive  examination  and  may  even 
have  t>een  subjected  to  lengthy  pretrial 
commitment  either  for  examination  or 
to  insure  that  he  wsis  competent  to  as- 
sist his  counsel  In  the  defense  of  his  case 
and  thus  competent  to  stand  trial.  Re- 
ported  cases  show  as  much  as  two  or 
three  quarter  year  treatments  between 
arrest  and  trial.  See.  for  example.  Field- 
ing V.  United  States,  251  P.  2d  878  (D.C. 
Cir.  1957). 

The  discretionary  prehearing  commit- 
ment will  allow  hospitalization  where 
the  court  believes  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  scrutiny  of  the  person's  pres- 
ent mental  condition  prior  to  and  during 
the  criminal  trial.  It  will  also  allow  the 
district  judge  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  person's 
mental  condition  immediately  before  the 
hearing  to  determine  his  present  dan- 
gerousness. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  If.  aft^r 
a  hearing  at  which  the  person  shall  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  person,  because  of  his 
insardty,  would  constitute  a  present  dan- 
ger to  himself  or  others  if  released  from 
custody,  the  court  shall  commit  the  per- 
son to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  shall  hospitalize  him  in  a  suit- 
able mental  institution.  This  remission 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
is  patterned  after  provisions  of  existing 
law^.  Today,  the  Attorney  General  is 
charged  with  the  custody  of  persons  sub- 
jected to  pretrial  commitmerit.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  4244,  as  well 
as  with  the  custody  of  those  Federal 
prisoners  who  suffer  mental  illness  dur- 
ing the  term  of  their  sentences,  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  secUon  4247.  The 
Attorney  General  also  will  be  authorized 
by  the  bill  to  contract  with  State  and 
private  institutions  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion and  care  of  the  person  *ho  is  still 
con-sidered  dangerous  because  of  his 
mental  condition. 

The  bill  also  insures  that  a  person 
committed  under  its  provisions  will  not 
be  held  beyond  the  time  when  he  is  a 
threat  to  society  or  to  himself  because  of 
mental  illness.  This  is  done  by  preserv- 
ing the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  by 
requiring  the  mental  institution  in  which 
the  person  is  maintained  to  make  an  an- 
niial  report  to  the  court  which  ordered 
the  commitment  on  the  condition  of  the 
person  committed .  These  reports  will  al- 
low the  court  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  person  and  to  order  his  release  if  the 
court  concludes  that  the  danger  to  the 
community  or  to  himself  has  been  suf- 
ficiently arrested.  The  aimual  reports 
will  make  the  conunitting  court  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  such  commitment  and  wili 
provide  a  basis  for  future  consideration 
ol  the  need  and  value  of  the  commit- 
ment.   The  bill  also  allows  the  person  to 
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be  released  if  the  medical  authorities 
certify  his  improved  mental  condition  or 
If  the  Attorney  General  or  his  represent- 
ative transmits  such  certification  to  the 
court. 

The  bill.  I  believe,  effectively  fills  the 
void  that  now  exists  In  Federal  criminal 
procedure.    It  attempts  to  strike  an  ap- 
propriate balance  lietween  the  interests 
of  society  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
defendant.    If  it,  or  some  modification 
of  it  which  allows  commitment  of  per- 
sons found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity, is  enacted.  FederaJ  courts  will  not 
need  to  be  timid  in  adopting  some  mod- 
em thinking   on   the   insanity   defense. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  commitment  procedure  to 
protect  society  from  the  automatic  re- 
lease of  a  person  acquitted  after  the  in- 
terposition of  the  insanity  defense  has 
been  a  deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal   rule   of   criminal   Insanity 
than  the  M'Naghten  rule.     See   Wion 
V.  United  States.  325  P.  2d  420.  428  1 10th 
Cir.  1963);  Sauer  v.  United  States,  241 
P.  2d  640.  650  et  seq.    (9th  Cir.   1957) . 
The  latter  opinion  candidly  discusses  this 
problem.     In   preserving   the   M'Nagh- 
ten rule  the  court  stated  forthrlghtly 
that,  if  Federal  civil  commitment  pro- 
cedures were  available   to   "confine"   a 
person    acquitted    on    Insanity    ground, 
"this  court  might  be  disposed  to  alter 
its  current  views  [on  the  proper  Insanity 
test]."    Moreover,  as  the  circuits  adopt 
more  liberal  rules  relatiiig  to  the  Insanity 
defense  as  In  United  States  v.  Currens, 
290  F.  2d  751  (3d  Cir.  1961  >  and  United 
States  v.  Freeman,  357  F.  2d  606  (2d  Cir. 
1966  >  the  need  for  an  adequate  commit- 
ment procedure  v]l\  become  all  the  more 
pressing.    Indeed,  in  the  Freeman  opin- 
ion. Judge  Kaufman  stated: 

EffectU'e  procedures  for  Institutionaliza- 
tion and  treatment  of  criminally  Irrespon- 
sible are  vltai  as  an  Implementation  of  [our] 
decision,     /d.  at  626. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  this  area 
was  ably  stated  by  the  jimior  Senator 
from  New  York  earlier  this  month  when 
he  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3689)  to  provide 
for  a  commitment  procedure.  I  congratu- 
late Mr.  Kennedy  for  his  Initiative  in  this 
area.  I  join  him  in  urging  congressional 
action.  As  former  Attorney  General,  he 
is  well  aware  of  the  problems  relating  to 
the  handling  of  persons  who  commit 
criminal  acts  while  under  the  stress  of 
mental  Illness.  His  bill  would  establish 
a  reasonable  commitment  proceduie  for 
those  acquitted  of  a  Federal  offense  be- 
cause of  insanity.  S.  3689  is  similar  In 
thesis  and  scope  to  the  bill  I  introduce 
today.  But  there  are  several  major  dif- 
ferences that  I  wiU  outUne  briefly.  With 
two  alternatives  before  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve a  thorough  examination  of  the 
problem  will  be  possible. 

The  foremost  differences  relate  to  the 
criteria  for  commitment  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  persons  found  dangerous.  As  I 
have  stated,  my  bill  would  commit  per- 
sons found,  because  of  insanity,  dan- 
gerous to  themselves  or  others  to  the 
care  of  the  Attorney  General  for  hos- 
pitalization, S.  3689  would  differentiate. 
on  the  one  hand,  between  persons  whose 
''canity  made  them  dangerous  to  them- 


selves and  others  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  are  dangerous  not  only  to 
themselves  and  others  but  also  endanger 
the  safe^  of  officers,  property  or  other 
interests  of  the  United  States.  While 
the  latter  class  of  dangerous  persons 
would  remain  In  Federal  control,  the  for- 
mer clasa  would  be  delivered  to  the  proper 
state  authorities. 

Several  possible  problems  come  to  mind 
as  a  resiflt  of  this  differentiation.  First, 
I  wonder  if  psychiatrists  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  in  many  cases  whether  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  a  person  stem- 
ming from  a  mental  illness  are  likely  to 
be  directed  particularly  at  Federal  officers 
or  property.  Second,  when  a  case  occurs 
where  a  j  person  is  found  dangerous  but 
not  to  a  tFederal  Interest,  his  transfer  to 
State  authorities  may  create  friction  be- 
tween tne  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  JAfter  all.  the  person  found  dan- 
gerous had  come  to  public  attention  l>e- 
cause  of  the  alleged  violation  of  Federal 
law;  there  may  have  been  no  violation  of 
State  law.  Moreover,  there  will  have 
been  no  determination  by  a  State  court 
or  agency  that  the  person  was  or  is  men- 
tally ill.  In  addition,  the  transfer  of  the 
burden  to  a  State  will  not  be  directly  ac- 
companied by  any  inducement  such  as  a 
Federal  contract  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
the  person's  hospitalization.  Today, 
there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  State 
authorities  to  as-sume  responsibility  for 
persons  found  not  gviilty  after  a  success- 
ful Insaity  defense  where  such  persons 
do  not  iave  binding  contacts  with  the 
State  where  the  trial  was  held. 

The  reason  for  the  differentiation  be- 
tween classes  of  dangerous  persons  in 
3.  3689  Is  Clear;  It  follows  the  present 
statutory  pattern  of  chapter  313,  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  and  it  attempts 
to  insure  the  constitutionality  of  any 
Federal  commitment  by  allowing  Fed- 
eral control  only  of  those  who  are  clearly 
dangerous  to  the  Federal  Establishment. 
If  such  a  differentiation  is  necessary  to 
Insure  tiie  corjstitutlonality  of  a  Fed- 
eral commitment.  I  would  endorse  it,  for 
almost  any  commitment  procedure  would 
be  better  than  the  present  void  in  Fed- 
eral law.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  clear  that  such  a  differentiation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  lns\ire  constitu- 
tionality. The  person  found  dangerous 
after  acquittal  because  of  insanity  came 
to  public  attention  through  the  alleged 
commission  of  what  would  be.  but  for  the 
element  of  mental  irresporisibility.  a 
Federal  crime.  The  Federal  interest 
should  be  strong  enough  in  that  indi- 
vidual to  allow  Federal  control  of  the 
person  until  his  release  will  not  endanger 
society.  Moreover,  a  Federal  problem,  a 
person  Who  allegedly  committed  a  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law,  should  not  be  foisted 
upon  the  States  for  solution. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  constitu- 
tional command  in  this  area  is  far  from 
clear.  I  hope  that  the  Introduction  of 
my  bill,  along  with  S.  3689.  will  stimulate 
academic  study  of  the  problem.  I  am 
certain  tiiat  the  relevant  Senate  commit- 
tee that  considers  the  pending  legislation 
will  carefully  weigh  the  constitutional 
alternatives. 

Another,  less  substantial,  difference  be- 
tween my  bill  and  S.  3689  concerns  the 


authority  to  whom  one  committee  to  Fed- 
eral control  shall  be  sent.  I  would  fol- 
low the  pattern  now  established  in  chap- 
ter 313  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
and  commit  such  persons  to  the  Attorney 
General.  S.  3689  would  commit  such 
persons  to  the  Surgeon  General.  For  the 
past  several  years  an  Interdepartmental 
committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  Surgeon 
Gieneral  have  been  studying  chapter  313 
with  the  view  toward  a  possible  realloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  between  Depart- 
ments with  respect  to  persons  conunitted 
under  the  various  procedures  outlined  In 
that  chapter.  I  hope  the  Interdepart- 
mental committee  will  make  its  views 
known  to  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 
If  the  executive  departments  invtdved 
can  agree,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
substituting  the  Surgeon  General  for  the 
Attorney  General  in  sections  <d),  (e), 
if>.  (h),  and  (1)  of  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  work  of  a 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Foun- 
datibn  in  the  area  of  mental  disability 
and  the  law.  This  able  group,  under  the 
astute  chairmanship  of  James  V.  Ben- 
nett. Esquire,  has  studied  in  depth  the 
approaches  of  a  number  of  States  and. 
incidentally,  the  operations  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  district  courts  within  these 
States.  I  understand  that  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  this  stuc^  group 
will  not  be  available  for  publication 
for  at  least  6  months,  but  I  look  forward 
to  their  report  on  this  problem.  I  am 
certain  this  group  will  provide  valimble 
insights  which  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Senate  in  its  consideration  of  my 
bill,  of  S.  3689,  and  of  the  entire  scope 
of  chapter  313  of  titie  18. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  highly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  introduction  of  this  bill.  He  has 
taken  me  back  to  the  classroom  this 
morning,  because,  as  an  old  professor  of 
criminal  law,  I  recall  how  we  used  to 
discuss  this  very  problem  which  I  re- 
ferred to  as  a  serious  loophole  In  the 
Federal  criminal  statutes. 

I  am  regretful  that,  as  long  as  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  lapse 
in  not  proposing  such  a  bill  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  proposed  this 
morning. 

If  the  Senator  would  so  honor  me.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  bill.  I  am  siu-e  that  other  lawyers 
would  like  to  cosponsor  it,  because  lawyer 
after  lawyer  knows  how  right  the  Sen- 
ator f  rpm  Maryland  is. 

This  measure  Is  sorely  needed.  We 
are  very  glad  to  follow  the  letuiershlp  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  I  would  be  honored  to  have 
him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Ifr.  TTDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3753)  to  amend  chapter 
313,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  commitment  of  certain  in- 
fttvlduals  acquitted  of  offenses  acalnst 
the  United  States  solely  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydimos 
(for  himself  and  Mir.  Morsx),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

8.  3758 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Kejrresentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cangreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  313,  title  18.  United  States  Ccxle,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"I  4240.  Commitment  of  certain  Individuals 

acquitted  of  offenses  against  the 

United   Stat«a  on    the   ground   of 

Insanity. 

"(a)  Whenever  the  issue   of  Insanity  at 

th«  time  of  the  commission  of  an  offense 

agaiiMt  the  United  States  la  raised  by  the 

pleadings  or  evidence,  the  Court  shall  find 

or.  In  the  event  of  a  jury  trial,  shall  Instruct 

that  the  verdict  shall  be  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  guilty.  (2)  not  guilty,  or  (3)  not  guilty 

by  reason   of  Insanity  at  the  time  of  the 

commission  of  the  offense.     The  Judgment 

■ball  eo  (tet«." 

"(b)  Whenever  any  person  charged  with 
an  offenae  against  the  United  States  la  ac. 
quitted  solely  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
Insane  at  the  time  of  Its  eommlaslon,  the 
United  States  Attorney,  If  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person  so  ac- 
quitted may  be  presently  Insane  and  that, 
because  of  his  Insanity,  bis  release  would 
constitute  a  danger  to  himself  or  others, 
shall  file  a  motion  for  a  judicial  determlna- 
tton  at  the  mental  condition  of  such  person, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  for  such  belief, 
In  the  trial  court  In  which  the  proceedings 
which  resulted  in  his  acquittal  were  con- 
ducted. Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  motion  or 
upon  its  own  motion,  the  court  shall,  after 
notice,  bold  a  hearing  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  determine  whether  the  person  ac- 
quitted of  an  offenae  against  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  that  he  was  Insane  at 
the  time  of  Its  eommlaslon,  would,  because  of 
his  Insanity,  constitute  a  present  danger  to 
Mm—if  or  others.  Such  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  represented  by  counsel  at  such 
'  bearings,  and.  If  such  person  Is  indigent, 
counsel  shall  be  provided  for  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Oovernment. 

"(e)  After  tb^jpling  of  a  motion  to  de- 
termine the  mental  condition  of  a  person 
found  not  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the 
United  States  solely  because  he  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  Its  commission,  or  upon  Its 
own  motion,  the  court  may  order  such  per- 
son to  b«  examined  by  at  least  two  qualified 
payoblatrlsts  designated  by  the  court.  The 
peycblatrists  so  designated  shall,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter,  flle  their  reports  with  the 
court  setting  forth  their  findings  with  re^>ect 
to  such  examination.  Including  their  con- 
clusions as  to  the  mental  condition  of  such 
person  and  whether  the  release  of  such  per- 
son would  oonstltuts  a  danger  to  himself 
or  others.  Tat  the  porpoee  of  «»«»»»<«**.«ft»i 
the  coxtrt  may  order  the  person  committed 
for  such  reasonable  period  as  It  may  deter- 


mine, not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  W^o  shall  hospitalize 
such  person  In  a  suitable,  mental  Institution 
or  other  facility  designated  by  the  court. 

"(d)  If.  after  the  hearltig  provided  In  (b), 
the  court  shall  determine  that  the  person, 
because  of  his  Insanity,  Would  constitute  a 
present  danger  to  himself  or  others  If  re- 
leased from  custody.  th«  court  shall  com- 
mit the  person  so  acquitted  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall  hospital- 
ize such  jjerson  In  a  sultaible  mental  institu- 
tion or  other  facility. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  peraon  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  representative  fjursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  his  commitment 
shall  run  until  his  mental  condition  is  so 
Improved  that  his  release  would  not  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  hlms4f  or  others.  Upon 
the  termination  of  any  such  commitment, 
the  Attorney  General  or  bis  authorized  rep- 
resentative shall  flle  wltti  the  court  which 
made  such  commitment  a  certificate  stating 
the  termination  of  the  commitment  and 
the  ground  therefor. 

"(f)  Where  any  person  has  been  confined 
by  the  Attorney  General  tn  a  mental  Institu- 
tion or  other  facility  ptirsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  any  such  msntal  Institution  or 
the  head  of  any  such  facility  certifies  that. 
In  his  opinion,  the  relesse  of  such  person 
Will  not  In  the  reasonable  future  constitute 
a  danger  to. himself  or  tjthers  and  that  the 
person  is  entitled  to  his  unconditional  re- 
lease from  such  mental.  Institution  or  fa- 
cility, and  such  certificate  Is  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  person  was 
tried,  and  a  copy  thereof  served  on  the  United 
States  Attorney,  such  certificate  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  the  court  to  order  the 
unconditional  release  of  the  person  so  con- 
fined. 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  preclude  a  person  committed  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
from  eetabllshlng  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corptis 
his  eligibility  for  release  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  superintendent  of  any  mental 
institution  or  the  head  of  any  facility  In 
which  any  person  is  confloed  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  suUsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  annually,  during  the  hospitali- 
zation of  that  person,  submit  to  the  court 
a  written  report  with  respect  to  the  mental 
condition  of  such  person,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  sucb  superintendent  or 
head  concerning  the  continued  hospitaliza- 
tion of  such  person.  UpxJn  the  receipt  there- 
of, the  court  shall  consider  such  report  and 
recommendations  and.  If  It  determines  that 
his  release  wUl  not  In  tne  reasonable  future 
constitute  a  danger  to  hfcnself  or  others,  the 
court  shall  order  his  Immediate  release. 
Such  reports  and  recommendations  shall  be 
made  available  to  counsel  In  any  Judicial 
proceeding  challenging  the  continued  hos- 
pitalization of  a  person  committed  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d) . 

"(i)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  several  States 
(Including  political  subdivisions  thereof) 
and  private  agencies  undsr  which  appropriate 
Institutions  and  other  facllUles  of  such 
States  or  agencies  will  b«  made  available,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  for  the  confinement, 
hospitalization,  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsections  (O 
and  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(J)  The  provisions  oC  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  tho  District  of  Colum- 
bU." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  313, 
title  18,  United  States  Oode,  is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  naw 

Item: 

"4249.  Commitment  of  certain  Individuals 
acquitted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  of  In- 
sanity." 


REDUCING  OUR  TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
every  day  that  goes  by  Illustrates  more 
clearly  the  importance  of  utilizing  fiscal 
as  well  as  monetary  means  to  control 
inflation  and  reduce  our  continuing  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  "Reducing  Our  Troops 
In  Europe." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editerlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rbducino  Our  Troops  in  Extsope 

Senator  Symington's  insistent  demand 
that  American  forces  In  Europe  be  reduced 
as  a  means  of  stopping  the  drain  on  otir  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  to  check  our  dwin- 
dling gold  supply,  has  found  Increasing 
acceptance  In  the  Senate,  Senator  Mans- 
field, the  majority  leader.  Is  the  most  recent 
to  echo  this  same  view. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  had 
$21,900,000,000  In  gold  reserves.  Now  these 
reserves  have  dwindled  to  $13,500,000,000,  a 
loss  of  $8,400,000,000.  At  the  same  time 
other  countries'  gold  has  risen  from  $14,3(X).- 
000.000  to  $27,300,000,000,  a  gain  of  $13,000.- 
000.000. 

If  the  United  States  were  called  upon,  and 
we  conceivably  could  be,  to  pay  all  of  our 
obligations  In  gold,  we  would  not  have  the 
funds  to  do  It. 

Most  of  the  troops  which  Senator  Stminc- 
TON  would  send  home,  or  deploy  elsewhere, 
are  presently  stationed  In  Prance  where  we 
have  been  summarily  ordered  out  by  Gen. 
De  Gaulle.  This  Is  scant  gratitude.  Prom 
1945  to  1966  we  have  given  Prance  $9,410.- 
000,000  In  economic  and  military  aid  which 
accounts  for  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
global  debts.  2-^^ 

Moving  our  troops  and  dependwus  from 
Prance  would  cut  this  drain  on  our  gold-sup- 
ply from  a  country  where  we  want  most  not 
to  spend  American  dollars  In  view  of  Gen. 
De  Gaulle's  Intransigence.  The  resultant 
saving,  if  the  troops  get  out  of  Europe  in- 
stead of  being  shifted  elsewhere  on  the 
Continent,  would  be  reflected  not  only  in 
our  balance  of  payments,  but  In  our 
strengthened  military  dispositions  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Administration  has  waged  a  dogged 
fight  for  a  continuation  both  of  foreign  aid 
and  of  substantial  troop  deployments  far 
beyond  our  military  requirements  in  Europe. 

In  the  last  analysis.  If  the  Russians  were 
ever  to  overrun  Western  Europe,  they  could 
not  be  stopped  by  American  and  NATO 
ground  forces. 

We  have  contributed  up  to  now  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  manpower  and  prob- 
ably 80  per  cent  of  costs,  bearing  far  more 
than  our  Share  of  the  burden — which  pri- 
marily Is  Europe's  rather  than  our  own. 

At  the  very  best,  our  troops  In  Prance  and 
In  NATO  countries  mxist  be  considered  as  » 
token  force  rather  than  an  effective  striking 
force. 

Since  they  are  token,  this  Is  a  chance  to 
Improve  our  position  In  many  respects  by 
following  Senator  Stminoton's  and  Senator 
Maxbitdld'b  advice  and  taking  some  of  them 
out  of  Europe  entirely. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  conviction  that  tliere  can  be  a  heavy 
reduction  of  U.S,  troops  in  Europe,  the 
majority  leader  and  others  including 
ayself  are  supported  by  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  citizens  and  most  experi- 
enced military  figures,  former  President 
Eisenhower.  As  we  all  Icnow,  at  one  time 
General  Eisenhower  wsis  the  head  of  the 
military  forces  of  NATO. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
the  position  he  has  taken  with  respect  to 
reducing  our  troops  in  Europe. 

I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly  and 
believe  that  his  position  on  this  matter 
Is  correct. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  having  a 
smaller  number  of  troops  in  Europe 
would  be  enormously  helpful  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  It  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  that  problem. 
It  would  also  alleviate  the  interest  rate 
and  Inflationary  problem. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  here  earlier,  but  am  always 
grateful  when  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin speaks  on  subjects  incident  to  the 
welfare  of  the  economy. 

As  we  know,  what  we  are  all  working 
lor  here  on  the  floor,  regardless  of  the 
particular  way  in  which  each  of  us  ap- 
proaches it,  is  the  preservation  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  U.S.  currency. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
tlie  Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on  his 
speech? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
introducing  the  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  After  the  morn- 
ing hour  I  shall  make  a  speech  entitled 
"Our  Obsolete  Concepts  About  NATO — 
1949  Solution  for  1966  Facts." 

The  speech  I  shall  make  goes  along 
very  well  with  the  general  purposes  of 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  re- 
vise and  reappraise  the  entire  situation 
in  Europe  and  find  out  whether  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  keep  300.000  troops  and 
tiieir  many  dependents  there  or  whether 
the  balance-of-payments  situation  might 
not  be  aided  if  we  review  and  reap- 
praise the  situation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, and  look  forward  with  interest  to 
his  planned  address. 


DISASTERS  CREATED  BY  ACTS  OP 
NATURE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
l*e  to  observe  that  in  the  past  couple 
of  days  the  news  lias  been  replete  v,'ith 
Uie  recitation  of  the  horrible  conditior^s 
«^ch  have  been  brought  about  in  Turkey 
because  of  another  act  of  nature,  the 
t«n1ble.  devastating  earthquake.  As  a 
result  of  this  disaster,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple liave  been  killed  and  other  thousands 


have  been  injured.  Whole  villages  have 
been  wiped  out  with  all  of  the  attendant 
suffering  which  goes  with  this  type  of  act 
of  ruiture. 

As  could  be  expected,  and  as  should  be 
expected  in  a  time  of  need  in  other  parts 
of  the  wdrld.  the  United  States  has  been 
quick  to  rush  in  to  aid  and  to  assist  our 
fellow  main  regardless  of  the  color  of  his 
skin  or  the  tongue  with  which  he  speaks. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that  at  this  par- 
ticular lv>ur  the  United  States  is  on  the 
verge  of  having  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  great  step  forward  in  providing  better 
disaster  relief  for  our  own  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show 
without  question  that  I  fully  support 
these  humanitarian  efforts  which  the 
United  States  is  making  in  Turkey,  and 
which  it  has  made  in  Chile  and  other 
places,  to  help  individuals  in  need. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  liigh  time  that  the 
Congresi  of  the  United  States  go  on  rec- 
ord as  establishing  a  policy  under  which 
we  would  provide  more  equitable  and 
adequate  treatment  for  our  citizens  when 
they  arei  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  cir- 
cumstar  ces. 

Over  i ,  year  aafo  the  Senate  passed  Sen- 
ate bill  :  861,  t/provide  a  whole  vast  area 
of  addit  onal  assistance  to  citizens  of  this 
couiitr>'  when  they  are  struck  by  hurri- 
canes and  tornadoes,  or  other  disasters, 
as  was  tie  case  on  Palm  Sunday  when  139 
people  i^  my  State  of  Indiana  were  killed 
in  a  ver^  few  minutes. 

That :  neasure  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
without  one  dissenting  vote.  Unfortu- 
nately to  this  day,  it  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  House.  However,  under  the 
able  lea  iership  of  some  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  I  ouse.  an  executive  session  of  one 
of  tlie  s  ibcommittees  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee <in  Public  Works  will  be  meeting 
to  cons;  der  this  matter  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  optimis- 
tic abou  t  the  possibility  that  the  sulxom- 
mittee  'lill  act  favorably  upon  the  pro- 
posed Idgislation  to  provide  more  equit- 
able asiistance  to  those  who  are  struck 
by  advijrsity  or  disaster.  One  of  the 
roadblo  :ks  which  appears  to  loom  on  the 
horizon  is  the  rather  comprehensive  re- 
port that  has  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted itKJut  the  possibility  of  providing 
disasteij  insurance. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  is  a  worth- 
while teport.  It  is  voluminous  and 
studies  jthe  subject  in  detail.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  dealing  with  the 
need  tdt  financing  destroyed  homes,  for 
the  construction  of  schools,  roads,  and 
bridges!  for  the  repair  of  farm  buildings 
and  fences,  and  for  replenishing  herds 
that  hive  been  diminished,  depleted,  or 
destroj-td  by  nature  should  be  held  up 
pending  a  study  of  the  insurance  pro- 
posal. The  insurance  program  is  en- 
tirely compatible  with  the  provisions  of 
S.  1861 

I  hop  e  that  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
will,  inj  their  good  judgment,  pass  the 
measuije;  additional  study  can  be  given 
later  tc  the  possibility  of  supplementing 
it  by  providing  an  additiontd  insurance 
provisidn. 


THE  PROPOSED  DIRKSEN 
PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presiderjt,  in  the 
Record  for  yesterday,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  intends  next  Tuesday,  1 
week  from  today,  to  call  up  the  UNICEF 
resolution,  to  which  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  served  notice  he  In- 
tends to  offer  as  an  amendment  his 
prayer  amendment,  which  would  provide 
for  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  let  me  say  that 
the  subcommittee  has  held  a  week  and  a 
half  of  hearings  on  this  controversial 
subject.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  highly  complicated  and  mis- 
understood area,  one  which  needs  clari- 
fication. Some  of  the  interpretations 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  this  subject  are  ridic- 
ulous, to  say  the  least. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
cases  of  Schempp,  Vitale,  and  Murray 
rule  out  the  singing  of  Uie  last  verse  of 
■The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  because  it 
refers  to  God,  and  a  prohibition  of  the 
singing  of  the  last  verses  of  "America" 
because  they,  too,  refer  to  God.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
from  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  the  phrase  "under  God";  and  also 
that  the  motto  "In  God  We  Trust" 
should  be  stricken  from  our  coins  and 
currency. 

All  these  claims  have  no  substance  at 
all  when  one  carefully  examines  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  The  Court 
merely  held  that  a  State  governmental 
agency  cannot  prescribe  a  prayer  to  be 
said  in  a  public  school  classroom. 

I  agree  with  the  minority  leader  that 
Congress  should  take  some  action  to  set 
the  record  straight,  try  to  clarify  the 
misconceptions,  and  ease  the  burdens 
which  rests  so  heavily  on  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, school  boards,  and  school  admin- 
istrators. But  I  myself  question  wheth- 
er a  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
most  desirable  course  to  take. 

I  hope  that  throughout  the  ensuing 
week  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  give 
some  attention  to  the  possibility  of  an 

alternative  solution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair v.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  all  know  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  not  something 
to  be  taken  lightly.  It  is  an  almost  sac- 
rosanct approach  to  legislation.  I  hope 
that  in  the  ensuing  week  we  can  come  up 
with  an  alternative  which  will  clear  the 
record,  which  will  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
country,  is  not  godless,  that  we  do  not 
foster  a  policy  that  would  take  God  out 
of  our  lives.    I  hope  that  we  can  arrive  at 
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a  solution  wtaich  wlU  be  short  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  route. 

In  an  eCort  to  assist  Senators  to  study 
the  complexity  of  this  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
010  today  some  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  before  otu*  committee. 
These  statements  will  give  Senators  the 
opportunity  to  analyze  the  position  of 
some  of  our  outstanding  legal  authorities 
and  religious  leaders,  and  may  assist 
them  in  making  a  decision  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  do  so  a  week  from  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD,  as  follows: 

Statkmxkt  ov  Paitx.  A.  ntXXTNO,  Bktobs  thx 

Skmatz  SuBcoMioTmt  ON  Ck^NnmmoNAi. 

Amzkoicxntb,  AnOTTST  1,  19M 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  thla  Committee  to  present  my 
vlewi  aa  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Since  1039 
I  bare  been  a  profeaaor  of  law  at  Harvard 
TnilTarslty  and  aa  t— rblng  prlnclpaUy  con- 
■tltuttonal  law. 

With  full  recognition  of  the  high  purpoeea 
that  hav«  motivated  the  iponMn  of  S  J.  Res. 
148  I  And  compelling  objections  to  tbe  Rea- 
olutloa. 

First.  To  alter  tbe  BUl  of  Rlgbta,  and  In 
particular  tbe  Plrat  Amendment,  for  tbe 
first  time  In  our  btatory  would  surely  be  a 
momeotoos  event,  JustUied  only  by  some 
overpowering  neceeslty  tbat  the  Amendment 
would  dearly  meet.  It  Is  against  tbeee  rlg- 
oroua  standards  of  necessity  and  clarity  tbat 
tbe  propoeal  sbould  be  judged. 

Second.  In  many  contexts  tbere  Is  no  need 
for  an  Amendment  to  autborlze  prayer  in 
public  places.  The  opening  prayers  In  the 
Senate,  for  example,  and  prayers  at  military 
Installations,  are  not  jeopardized  by  any  de- 
cisions imder  the  First  Amendment.  Chap- 
lains in  tbe  armed  forces  are  provided  to  flU 
tbe  gap  created  when  tbe  government  calls 
men  and  women  away  from  their  n(»ixKl  fa- 
culties for  the  religious  life.  As  for  legisla- 
tive chaplains,  aa  lA:.  Justice  Brennan  said 
In  the  Schem/pp  case,  "Legislators,  themselves 
from  such  puljllc  and  ceremonial  exercises 
without  Incurring  any  penalty,  direct  or 
Indirect."  (374  Uj3.  at  29ft-800) .  In  the 
same  case,  Ut.  Justice  Goldberg,  after  stating 
that  under  tbe  present  decision  tbe  Court 
"would  recognize  the  propriety  of  providing 
military  chaplains,"  thus  summarized  the 
actual  Import  of  the  decision: 

"Tbe  pervasive  reUgloelty  and  direct  gov- 
ernmental Involvement  Inhering  In  the  pre- 
■cnptton  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the 
public  scbools.  during  and  as  part  of  the 
eurrteular  day.  Involving  young  impression- 
able children  whose  school  attendance  Is 
statutorily  compelled,  and  utUlslng  tbe  pres. 
tlge.  power,  and  Influence  of  school  adminis- 
tration, staff,  and  authority,  cannot  realisti- 
cally be  termed  simply  accommodation,  and 
must  fall  within  the  Interdiction  of  the  Plrst 
Amendment.  I  find  nothing  la  the  opinion 
of  the  Coxirt  which  says  more  than  this.  And, 
of  course,  todays  decision  does  not  mean 
tbat  all  Incidents  of  government  which  Im- 
port of  tbe  religious  are  therefcare  and  with- 
out more  banned  by  the  strictures  of  the 
SrtabUshment  CUuse."  ^ 

Nor  do  tbe  decisions  affect  the  use  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  streets  or  parka  by  religious 
groups.  In  fact.  It  is  clear  tbat  if  a  local 
government  permiu  the  use  of  such  facilities 
by  other  groups.  It  not  only  may,  it  miut, 
permit  similar  use  by  religious  groups.  Kum 
V.  Ifev)  York.  340  U.S.  290;  Saia  v.  New  York. 
834  ua.  SM;  Cox  v.  New  Bampshire.  312  U.8. 
8«0. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  not  to  accept  and 
bttUd  upon  popular  misapprehensions  about 
tha  scope  of  the  decisions,  but  to  point  out 
tbe  baselessnees  of  those  fears. 


Third.  In  the  realm  o|  the  public  school 
classroom  Itself,  what  wojuld  be  the  effect  of 
the  Amendment?  This  is  far  from  clear. 
Although  the  distinguished  proponent  of  the 
Resolution  has  disclaimed  any  purpose  to 
overrule  the  actual  declaiens  In  the  Schempp 
and  Murray  cases,  such  ;  might  well  be  the 
effect  of  the  proposal.  la  the  Schempp  case 
the  school  authorities  simply  provided  that 
at  least  ten  verses  from  the  Holy  Bible 
should  be  read,  on  a  volutitary  basis  (that  is, 
with  provision  for  exemption  of  objectors) ; 
in  the  Murray  case  the  options  open  to  the 
pupils  were  at  least  as  ^de:  tbe  reading  of 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible  and 'or  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  Resolution  authorizes  the  au- 
thorities to  provide  for  of  permit  the  volun- 
tary participation  In  prajer,  but  not  to  pre- 
scribe Its  form  or  content.  How  wide  or  nar- 
row an  option  must  there  be  for  the  pupils? 

If  we  assume  that  the  option  In  Schempp 
and  Murray  was  too  restrictive,  and  that  the 
pupils  mTist  be  left  without  any  guidance 
or  Intervention  by  the  teacher,  what  will  be 
the  result?  Some  form  of  collective  action 
will  be  necessary  If  the  pupils  are  to  know 
what  It  Is  that  they  are  to  participate  In  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  young 
children  to  organize  this  exercise  and  select 
or  compose  prayers  without  some  guidance. 
With  the  forced  abstention  of  the  teacher, 
there  is  an  open  Invltatloti  for  church  groups 
to  assume  this  function.  Then  not  only  the 
philosophy  of  the  school-prayer  decisions  but 
that  of  the  released-tlme  decision  as  well 
would  be  violated.  McCollum  v.  Board  of 
Education,  333  U.S.  203.  The  school  system 
would  be  used  not  simply  to  promote  rellgrlon 
but  to  foeter  sectarian  purjxjses.  The  di- 
visive effect  would  be  Incivased;  puplLs  would 
be  divided  Into  participants  and  outsiders  In 
the  planning  stage,  and  among  the  partici- 
pants denominational  dWerences  would  be 
Intensified  by  disputes  ofver  the  use  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  th»  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  choice  of  texts,  the  unitarian 
or  Trinitarian  form  of  address,  and  so  on. 
This  danger  of  sectariaalsm  Is  most  pro- 
nounced where  a  dominant  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  a  school  or  a  cfeesroom  are  of  one 
sect.  It  Is  In  jiist  this  sltijRtlon  that  the  safe- 
guards of  the  First  Amendment  are  most 
essential,  and  It  Is  here  flhat  the  Resolution 
.  would  be  most  damaging. 

To  be  sure,  these  consequences  would  not 
occur  everywhere  and  always:  but  the  Plrst 
Amendment  Is  designed  to  avoid  these  dan- 
gers, and  these  should  be  clearly  foreseen 
before  we  decide  to  weaken  the  guarantees 
against  coercion  in  matters  of  religious  exer- 
cise and  the  official  foeterlng  of  a  dominant 
creed. 

What  alternative  consequences  can  be  fore- 
seen, for  other  schools  and  classrooms?  One 
possibility  is  that  different  groups  will  main- 
tain their  Identity  but  will  cooperate  on  a 
kind  of  separate-but-e<iual  basis,  either 
segregating  themselves  for  different  prayer 
ceremonies  or  setting  set>arate  days  of  the 
week  when  each  group  will  control  the  exer- 
cise. No  one  can  look  torward  with  satis- 
faction to  such  an  Intensification  of  religious 
Identities;  certainly  one  would  not  press  for 
a  constitutional  amendmsat  In  order  to  bring 
about  such  dlvlslveness  la  our  public  schools. 

A  final  p>osslblUty  Is  that  some  greater 
agreement  can  be  reached  In  certain  schools 
or  classes,  producing  a  form  of  prayer  that 
cannot  be  identified  with  >ny  creedal  group — 
what  has  been  called  a  "To  whom  It  may 
concern"  form  of  prayer.  This  was  Indeed 
the  origin  of  the  prayet  recommended  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  and  held  in- 
valid when  prescribed  on  a  voluntary  basis 
In  the  public  schools,  fngel  v.  Vitale,  370 
UjS.  421.  The  blandness  of  such  a  prayer  is 
only  superficially  a  mark  «f  acceptability.  As 
tbe  Engel  case  showed,  aad  as  both  human- 
ists and  churchmen  have  testified,  that  kind 
of  prayer  is  offensive  alike  to  unbelievers  and 
to  the  most  devout  of  believers. 


Fourth.  There  Is  a  feeling,  no  doubt  re- 
flected In  the  Resolution,  that  our  puWlc 
schools  must  not  be  godless;  that  If  they  are, 
more  families  will  send  their  children  to 
private  and  parochial  schools.  If  what  li 
meant  is  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  public 
schools  is  not  theological,  or  creedal,  or  m- 
uallstlc,  this  is  a  badge  of  honor.  Presum- 
ably what  Is  meant  Is  something  different— 
that  our  schools  should  do  more  to  promot« 
the  moral  education  of  the  young;  that  edu- 
cation must  reach  not  only  the  Intellect  but 
the  feelings  and  should  strive  to  Instill  a 
sense  of  morality  and  reverence  In  the  stu- 
dents. 

To  this  demand  there  are  two  responses: 
In  the  first  place,  a  brief  ritual  of  prayer  1b 
unison  In  the  classroom  Is  at  beet  a  feeble 
and  dubious  recourse,  a  deceptively  easy  way 
to  avoid  the  real  and  pressing  problems  of 
moral  education  In  the  school.  As  an  Eng- 
lish observer  has  said,  the  exercise  is  apt  to 
be  regarded  as  a  slight  Irrelevance  to  be  got 
over  before  the  serious  business  of  the  day 
begins.  But  In  any  event,  if  a  period  of 
brief  prayer  Is  wanted,  there  la  a  simple  way 
to  have  It:  a  moment  of  silent  meditation, 
during  which  each  pupil  may  commune 
either  In  prayer  or  other  form  of  solemn 
thought,  as  his  upbringing  and  his  spirit  may 
prompt.  This  would  be  a  truer  form  of  re^ 
llglous  voluntarism  than  any  schoolroom 
prayer  In  unison.  Thus  in  a  sense  the  whole 
Issue  comes  to  thla :  If  the  difference  between 
a  moment  of  prayer  In  unison  and  a  moment 
of  silent  prayer  or  meditation  so  momentous 
for  public  education,  and  so  plainly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  vocal  ceremony,  that  the 
extraordinary  machinery  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  set  in  motion  to 
achieve  this  alternative?  The  second  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  moral  education  Is  to 
point  to  more  positive  approaches  In  the 
public  schools.  This  Is  the  real  challenge  of 
the  prayer  decisions — to  find  methods  at 
once  less  offensive  In  a  religloiisly  pluralist 
society  and  more  effective  for  moral  and 
spiritual  element  of  a  common  education. 

Three  strands  can  be  followed  to  that  end. 
with  no  embarrassment  from  the  First 
Amendment:  teaching  about  religious  tradi- 
tions. Including  the  heritage  of  religious  lib- 
erty; expoeure  of  moral  Issiies  and  training 
In  how  to  make  moral  Judgments;  and  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  reverence  for 
truth  and  Justice  throughout  the  process  of 
learning:  reverence  for  what  we  know,  hu- 
mility In  the  face  of  the  unknown,  awe  before 
the  unknowable.  These  are  pervasive,  they 
can  be  freely  shared,  they  do  not  call  for 
special  exemptions  from  participation,  they 
should  be  Inherent  In  the  whole  relation  of 
a  student  to  his  enterprise,  not  an  excres- 
cence to  be  cultivated  by  a  separate  ritual, 
from  which  some  must  always  be  permitted 
to  opt  out.  On  such  a  foundation  the  home 
and  the  church  can  build  In  their  private 
ways.  With  the  deepest  respect  for  the  mo- 
tives of  the  BfXDnsors  of  the  Resolution,  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  real  problems 
of  moral  education,  and  the  opportunities 
that  beckon  to  meet  them,  are  trivltallzed 
and  evaded  by  the  proposal  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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STATXMrNT   BT   RSV.    E>B.    LSONmAS   C     CONTOS. 

roR  THE  Greek  Axchdiocesx  of  North  and 

SOtTTH    AMXRICA,    BsrORK  THX   Sknats  Sttb- 

ooMMTmas    ON     CoNSTTrtrnoNAL    AMrm>- 

MENT8.  AtrotrST  2,  1966 

The  Greek  Archdiocese  acknowledge* 
gratefully  the  privilege  of  coming  once  again 
before  a  distinguished  cooomlttee  of  the 
U  8.  Senate  to  make  known  its  position  to 
the  matter  of  voluntary  prayer  In  the  public 
schools. 

That  position  remains  altogether  consist- 
ent in  Its  fvmdamentala  as  articulated  both 
before  a  slmUar  committee  in  the  Spring 
of  1964.  and  before  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  a  year  earlier. 


t 


K  is  in  full  support  of  the  amendment  now 
ijnder  consideration.  In  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectatiou  that  the  amendment  constitutes 
m  imperative  corrective  to  the  situation  now 
prevailing. 

The  dilemma  confronting  American  edu- 
ction Issues  out  of  the  celebrated  decision  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court  striking  down  the  New 
York  Regents'  prayer;  therefore,  the  first 
word  perhaps  ought  to  be  spoken  In  this 
connection. 

The  amendment  under  study  here,  among 
other  things,  provides  a  very  much  needed 
reminder  th&t  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
'.and,  while  supreme,  and  thus  deserving  of 
absolute  resp>ect.  is  not  necessarily  Infallible. 
The  amendment  holds  up  the  possibility  that 
in  Interpreting  the  Plrst  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Court  may  not  necessarily 
li»ve  Interpreted  rightly,  or  even  justly,  the 
jQlnd  of  its  authors;  nor  perhaps  assessed 
idequately  the  historical  and  cultural  con- 
text within  which  they  acted.  That  the 
Court  was  itself  divided  la  proof  of  Its 
healthy  human  fallibility.  That  we  honor  a 
process  of  review — of  which  I  take  this  ttear- 
mg  to  be  a  part — Is  proof  of  the  vitality  of 
our  way  of  Life. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  decialon  has  been 
widely  misread.  It  Is  true.  Even  though  Its 
l&Dguage  was  careful  and  precise,  and  the 
loope  of  Its  findings  fixed  and  limited,  yet 
the  effect  of  its  decision  on  the  New  York 
prayer,  as  well  as  Its  subsequent  more  gen- 
eral judgment,  was  to  construe  the  "estab- 
Ushment"  principle  of  the  Constitution  to 
mean  total  prohibition  In  the  public  schools 
d!  any  and  all  religious  exercise.  Whether 
•iiii  WELS  the  Court's  design,  it  is  certainly  the 
e?ect  of  Its  actions. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  sense 
&ad  thrust  of  the  First  Amendment.  More- 
over, If  the  First  Amendment  Is  thus  vul- 
nerable to  such  an  Interpretation,  then  we 
are  persuaded  that  a  clear  corrective  Is  needed 
to  liberate  public  school  authorities  from  the 
tj-ranny  of  their  present  dilemma,  from  the 
.'ear  of  doing  anything — even  leading  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  food — that  could 
be  attacked  as  unlawful.  TTnless  such  a  cor- 
rective is  applied  to  the  trend  so  substan- 
Ually  accelerated  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions,  we  shall  as  a  nation  have  travelled 
Irrevocably  down  the  road  to  humanistic 
secularism. 

It  has  been  argued,  Indeed  by  members  of 
the  Court  In  public  forum,  that  religion  is 
the  business  of  the  Church  and  the  home. 
I:  is  true  that  Church  and  home  have  the 
principal  role  In  the  religious  training  of  the 
young.  But  to  declare  all  religious  educa- 
Uon.  any  reference  to  religious  principles,  as 
outside  the  broad  competence  and  responsl- 
iiiUty  of  education,  Is  to  declare.  In  our  view, 
»  false  boundary,  a  mythical  wall  of  separa- 
tion, that  divides,  and  deprives,  the  growing 
child  Moreover,  It  goes  against  the  whole 
philosophy   and   ethos   of   this   nation. 

Beth  the  Court  and  Its  supporters  In  this 
aiatter  base  their  objections  upon  the  prin- 
ciple 01  separation  of  Church  and  State.  We 
champion  this  separation,  but  as  a  religious 
force  that  has  survived  many  centuries  of 
Ufe  under  a  great  variety  of  political  clrcum- 
•tances.  Including  nearly  half  a  mlUennitim 
wider  Moslem  subjugation,  we  are  careful 
lot  to  make  a  fetish  of  the  separation  prin- 
ciple We  are  deeply  aware  of  the  danger  of 
oi^ng  separation  a  total  estrangement  from 
that  religious  heritage,  common  to  us  all, 
vhich  underlies  and  underglrds  the  society 
»e  have  fashioned. 

The  foundations  of  which  our  culture  rests 
we  far  less  sound  under  our  feet  In  this 
Resent  day  than  they  might  be.  As  a 
Church  that  has  lived  long  and  achieved 
»  measure  of  human  wisdom  In  relation! 
»lth  the  sute,  we  do  not  believe  that  simple 
Judgments  resolve  that  eternal  tension  be- 
tween the  Church  azxl  the  World.     It  U  a 


\ 

part  of  th^  whole  pilgrimage  through  history 
To  rob  thi  educational  system  of  some  of  its 
most  cheashed  Instruments — simple  devo- 
tional exercises,  the  matchless  grandeur  of 
the  Blble-»-l8  not  only  to  impoverish  that 
system  urtnecessarlly,  but  to  give  comfort 
and  rerug4  to  Its  enemies. 

It  has  b^en  argued  In  defense  of  the  prayer 
decisions  ^hat  they  did  not  affect  the  over- 
all questlcii  of  deism;  they  did  not  alter  our 
coins  or  strike  the  name  of  God  from  every 
public  plafce.  That  Is  true.  But  It  Is  our 
concern  tpat  they  may.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  haie  pronounced  an  Invitation  to 
broaden  tie  assault  against  all  these. 

Mr.  B^YH.  On  succeeding  days,  I 
shall  put  4n  the  Record  other  statements 
which  will  attempt  to  put  both  sides  of 
this  pict(ire  in  proper  perspective,  so 
that  we  4an  deal  with  the  matter  from 
a  factual  and  not  an  emotional  stand- 
point. 


WALL  iBTREET  JOURNAL  SAYS 
PRICE!  PRESSURES  NO  LONGER 
INCRBASINQ 

Mr  I'ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
some  Senators  have  contended  that  we 
need  a  ^arp  tax  increase  because  of 
the  preseht  economic  situation :  and  cer- 
tainly wljat  was  reported  this  morning 
in  the  neiR-spapers  about  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing risinJ  four-tenths  of  1  percent — one 
of  the  sharpest  rises  in  1  month  that  we 
ha\'e  ha4— would  seem  to  support  that 
contentlo^. 

However,  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  ^  front  page  column  raised  some 
verj"  serifus  questions  about  the  wisdom 
of  a  stringent,  high-tax  fiscal  policy  now. 
It  argues. that  capacity — that  is,  the  level 
at  wh'chi  production  has  been  pressing 
plant  capacity — has  been  steady  since 
January,',  at  92  percent.  It  points  out 
that  unepiployment  is  now  3.9  percent, 
which  Is  I  higher  than  the  percentage  of 
Febniaryi  March,  or  April.  It  is  higher 
or  as  higp  sis  it  has  l>een  in  6  years,  since 
1946.  j 

ObvioiiBly,  the  implications  are  that  if 
unemployment  and  plant  capacity  are 
stabilizirfe  or  even  moderating  in  their 
pressure,Tthls  is  not  the  time  for  the  kind 
of  high  tax  policy  that  could  push  us 
into  a  regression. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  point  out 
that  the  iarticle  also  shows,  according  to 
past  experience,  the  rate  of  ri.se  In  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  most  recent  previous 
similar  situation,  1959  and  1960,  did  not 
stop  unto  plant  capacity  utilization  had 
dropped  to  79  percent.  And  by  present 
standards  that  would  mean  heavy  un- 
employment and  a  real  recession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
interesting  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Appraisal  of  CraRENT  Thxnds   in   Business 

AND  PlNANCS 

Government  reports  leave  little  doubt  that 
U.S.  living  costs  have  been  climbing  more 
rapidly  In  recent  months.  The  consumer 
price  Index,  a  widely  used  gauge  of  living- 
cost  trends,  recently  has  been  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  Z'^r .  nearly  three 
times  the  yearly  gain  that  prevailed  in  1960- 
65.     In  the  view  of  many  economists,  the 


current   rate  of  increase  constitutes  worri- 
some inflation. 

Whether  living  coeta  continue  to  move  up 
BO  rapidly,  of  course,  depends  In  part  on  a 
variety  of  imponderables,  rangmg  from  the 
course  of  events  in  Vietnam  to  President 
Johnson's  willingness  to  pursue  more  restric- 
tive economic  policies  in  an  election  year. 
A  somewhat  encouraging  suggestion  of  what 
may  lie  ahead,  however,  may  be  glimpsed 
from  some  of  the  yardsticks  that  indicate 
what  is  happening  to  the  amount  of  grow- 
ing room,  or  slack.  In  the  economy. 

Por  many  months  before  living  costs  began 
to  rise  more  rapidly,  these  yardsticks  showed 
the  slack  was  fast  disappearing  In  the  econ- 
omy— a  development  not  unrelated  to  the 
recent  price  trend.  Now,  however,  this  seems 
no  longer  to  be  the  case.  The  current  pic- 
ture indicates  that  the  amount  of  slack  still 
remaining  in  the  economy,  while  small,  at 
least  no  longer  is  shrinking. 

The  change  can  be  detected,  for  Instance, 
In  statistics  that  record  tbe  portion  of  un- 
used capacity  In  U.S.  factories.  The  per- 
centage had  been  shriveling.  But  recently 
it  baa  remained  approximately  constant. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year,  according  to  Gov- 
ernment estimates,  manufacturers  have  been 
using  roughly  92%  of  their  total  plant  ca- 
pacity. 

Admittedly,  this  factory  operating  rate 
continues  at  what  many  analyste  feel  is  an 
uncomfortably  high  level,  and  there  is  little 
indication  of  a  significant  reduction  any 
time  soon.  Still,  the  rate  at  least  appears 
to  have  stopped  climbing — and  Is  levelinjg  off, 
it  is  noteworthy,  at  a  percentage  appreciably 
below  the  poet-World  War  II  high  of  96%, 
reached  In  early  1953. 

This  leveUng  off  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  trend  in  recent  years.  As  recently  as 
1961,  at  the  start  of  the  ctirrent  economic 
expansion,  the  operating  rate  stood  at  only 
78 ''t  of  capacity,  a  full  14  percentage  points 
below  this  year's  level. 

A  similar  development  has  taken  place  on 
the  labor  front.  In  July,  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, the  labor-force  unemployment  rate 
stood  at  3.9'''r.  This  is  down  very  slightly 
from  the  47c  levels  of  May  and  June,  but 
actually  is  higher  than  the  jobless  rates  in 
February.  March  and  April.  As  recently  as 
April,  the  unemployment  rate  was  only  3.7  Tf . 
For  the  first  seven  months  of  1966.  the  Jobless 
rate  averaged  3.9 ''c,  precisely  equal  to  the 
latest  figure. 

The  1966  record  is  very  different  from  the 
pattern  earlier.  In  1961.  the  unemployment 
rate  was  6.7'".  .  As  the  expansion  has  pro- 
gressed, the  rate  has  declined,  sporadically 
at  first,  then  steadily.  Between  January  IBM 
and  December  1965,  the  rate  declined  with 
almost  monthly  regularity;  It  fell  from  6.6"; 
at  the  beginning  of  1964  to  4.1 '"c  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

Within  the  overall  labor  picture.  It  should 
be  added,  the  job  category  that  includes  only 
married  men  with  famillee  actually  ha*  shown 
less  sign  of  strain  recently.  This  key  category 
contains  most  of  the  nation's  breadwinners 
and  skilled  workers  who  form  the  backbone 
of  the  labor  force.  The  overall  Jobless  rate, 
of  course,  also  Includes  many  part-time 
workers,  such  as  many  teen-agers  and  house- 
wives. 

This  rate  for  married  men,  seasonally  ad- 
justed, rose  in  July  U)2'"c  from  1.9%  in  June 
and  1.8''  in  May.  July  marked  the  first  time 
since  last  November  that  the  rate  has  been 
as  high  as  2  '"c . 

Again,  the  recent  record  differs  markedly 
from  the  past  trend.  In  the  course  of  last 
year,  for  instance,  unemployment  among 
married  men  fell  from  3.7%  to  l.S^r.  As 
recently  as  early  1963,  the  rate  was  near  the 
4^r  mark 

The  unemployment  levels  In  recent 
months,  to  be  sure,  do  not  suggest  any  con- 
siderable slack  In  the  nation's  reserve  of  man- 
power.    However,   it   shotild   be   noted,   tbe 
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OTermll  July  unemployment  rate  of  3.9%  by 
no  meana  approaches  any  sort  of  record  low. 
In  tbe  poartwar  era,  unemployment  baa  been 
as  low  aa  2.9%,  the  1963  average.  In  fact,  In 
six  of  the  years  since  World  War  n,  tbe  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  baa  been  aa  low  as 
or  lower  tban  tbe  recent  3.9%  level. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  considerations 
that  will  determine  tbe  trend  of  prices  In 
coming  month^,  besides  tbe  purely  physical 
limits  of  tbe  nation's  men  and  machines. 
Evidence  that  tbe  strain  on  factory  and 
human  resources  la  no  longer  Increasing, 
however,  suggests  that  the  ttvlng-coet  out- 
look may  not  be  quite  so  worrisome  as  It  may 
seem  at  first  glance. 

Certainly,  there  is  little  In  tbe  recent  rec- 
ord to  Indicate  that  tbT  current  price  cUmb 
will  slow  slgnllleantly.  Business  history  sug- 
gests that  any  actual  slowdown  In  the  rise 
of  prices  very  likely  must  await  more  slack  in 
tbe  economy. 

For  Instance,  tbe  rise  of  the  consumer  price 
Index  In  tbe  last  economic  expansion,  in 
1060-61,  did  not  begin  to  slow  appreciably 
until  the  final  quarter  of  1960.  By  then,  the 
factory  operating  rate  had  dropped  to  79% 
from  1960'B  first-quarter  level  of  87%.  Tbe 
price  Index,  by  no  coincidence,  did  not  begin 
to  rise  appreciably  again  until  the  latter 
part  of  1961,  when  the  rebounding  operating 
rate  was  approaching  86%. 

However,  the  record  of  recent  months  also 
provides  an  Indication,  albeit  tenuotu,  that 
a  further  acceleration  in  the  rise  of  living 
coats  Is  perhaps  unlikely  In  coming  months. 
And  such  a  prospect  is  certainly  welcome  at 
a  time  where  there  is  widespread   and  In- 

,  creasing    concern    about    tbe    possibility    of 

-  sptrallng  Inflation. 

— AL,rBXD  li.  Malabke,  Jr. 


PRESENT    VIETNAM     POLICY     NOT 
THAT  OP  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CliARK.  The  morning  papers  re- 
fer to  a  statement  made  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  yesterday  in  a  way 
which  very  much  surprises  me. 

The  headline  In  the  Washington  Post 
reads,  "met  Policy  Also  JJ'.K.'s,  Rusk 
Says."  In  an  article  under  the  byline 
Of  Homer  Blgart  In  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning,  the  statement  is  made: 

He- 
Meaning  Dean  Rusk — 

Implied  that  had  President  Kennedy  Uved. 

American  combat  troops  would  be  as  heavily 

committed  in  Vietnam  as  they  are  imder 

President  Johnson. 

An  AP  dispatch  is  also  published  this 
morning  imder  the  headline,  "Salinger 
Says  JJPJC.  "ynet  Policy  Probably  Would 
Match  L3.J."  This  sudden  effort  to 
join  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  the 
responsibility  for  the^Amerlcan  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  today  I  find  most  un- 
fortunate. It  is  quite  out  of  line  with 
what  was  stated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Schlesin- 
ger  in  his  authoritative  book  on  President 
Kennedy's  administration,  entitled  "A 
Thousand  Da:ys."  In  addition,  it  is  en- 
tirely out  of  line  with  what  President 
Kennedy  said  2  months  before  his  death. 
I  quote  his  comments  which  he  made  in 
September  1963: 

In  the  fliud  analysis  it's  their  war — ^thoy're 
the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it.  We 
can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers,  but 
they  have  to  win  it. 

It  has  now  become  our  war. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  SenAtor  has  expired. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
only  for  myself,  and  without  having  any 
way  of  knowing  what  our  late  and  much 
beloved  President  Kennedy  would  have 
done  under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
he  would  have  stuck  to  what  he  said  in 
September  1963. 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr. 
Grtteninc  ] . 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  quotation  to  which  the 
Senator  referred.  It  ijs  taken  from  one 
of  President  Kennedy's  news  conferences 
in  the  closing  days  of  his  administration. 

I  think  we  may  add  to  that  a  presiimp- 
tion,  because  no  one  can  say  exactly  what 
President  Kennedy  would  have  done. 
But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  he  would 
have  carried  out  the  implications  of  the 
quotation  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  cited.  But  also  I 
believe  his  experience  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco  would  have  greatly  disillusioned 
him  with  the  military  advice  he  had  been 
getting  in  that  unfortunate  situation, 
and  would  have  been  reluctant  again  to 
follow  such  misguided  advice  as  has  been 
given  by  Secretary  McNamara,  who  at 
various  times  has  made  forecasts  about 
Vietnam  which  have  proved  totally  er- 
roneous. 

President  Kennedy  had  that  bitter  ex- 
p>erience  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  with  mili- 
tary advisers,  the  CtA,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  all  giving  him  the  very 
mistaken  advice  which  resulted  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  incident. 

I  am  certain  that  President  Kennedy 
would  have  learned  by  that  experience 
and  would  not  have  followed  their  advice 
in  South  Vietnam. 


THE  McCLOSKEY  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day on  the  Senate  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
made  some  remarks  about  the  General 
Services  Administration's  handling  of 
the  contract  awards  tor  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  It  was  particularly  interesting  to 
learn  how  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration handled  th«  bid  of  McCloskey 
ti  Co.  It  was  indeed  alarming  to  me  to 
note  that  McCloskey  ti  Co.  would  receive 
what,  on  the  surface,  appears  to  be 
favored  treatment.  Yesterday  I  made 
some  remarks  concerning  Senator  Wil- 
liams' statement  and  my  thoughts  sug- 
gesting that  this  wa«  a  scandalous  way 
in  which  to  handle  our  Government, con- 
tracts. I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ate should  consider  locking  into  the  pro- 
cedures involved. 

Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  fact  that, 
on  one  hand,  our  Government  is  suing 
the  McCloskey  Co.  for  $5  million  because 
of  the  Government's  contention  that  the 
McCloskey  Co.  was  negligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  contract  to  build  the  Bos- 
ton Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
and  thus  poor  consttruction  resulted  in 


the  loss  of  the  exterior  wall  which  had  to 
be  rebuilt.  Our  Government,  on  the 
other  hand.  Improperly,  in  my  opinion, 
is  entering  into  new  contracts  with  the 
same  company  for  the  construction  of 
the  $12  million  mint  at  Philadelphia. 
This  does  not  make  sense. 

We  could  not  expect  any  reasonable 
man  to  deal  with  a  company  that  had 
treated  him  as  the  McCloskey  firm  has 
treated  the  U.S.  Government. 

On  July  19,  I  entered  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lawson  B.  Knotts, 
Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  questioning  the 
award  to  the  McCloskey  firm.  That  let- 
ter appears  on  page  16135  of  the  July  19 
Record.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Knott,  and 
to  inform  all  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  placed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Knott "s  response,  dated  August  2. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  RecoRn  a  letter  I  received 
from  Ramsey  Clark,  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Mr.  Clark  is  responding  to  my  letter  of 
July  26.  wherein  I  asked  to  be  brought 
up  to  date  on  the  status  of  the  McCloskey 
suit  and  to  know  what  the  allegations 
were,  I  think  Senators  will  find  it  Inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice looks  upon  the  McCloskey  firm  and 
how  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion looks  upon  it,  I  think  this  situation 
deserves  immediate  Senate  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  2,  1966. 
Hon,  Mii,wARO  L,  Simpson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Simpson  :  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  July  19.  1966,  concerning 
award  of  the  contract  for  construction  of 
the  new  U,S.  Mint  In  Philadelphia  to  the 
flrm  of  McCloskey  &  Co,.  Inc.,  and  suggest- 
ing that  McCloskey  &  Co.,  Inc.  be  precluded 
from  further  Government  contract*  and 
denied  the  Mint  contract. 

As  you  know,  debarment  Is  a  severe  pen- 
alty which  can  easily  destroy  a  going  busi- 
ness, inasmuch  as  debarment  by  one  Govern- 
ment agency  is  grounds  for  similar  action  by 
others.  Consequently,  the  requirements  of 
Constitutional  "due  process"  have  necessi- 
tated the  erection  of  procedural  safeguards 
against  abuse  and  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  contracting  agencies  to  Impose  such  a 
sanction  The  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions reflect  these  considerations  and  are 
specific  as  to  matters  that  constitute  grounds 
for  debarment. 

In  this  Instance,  we  have  no  evidence,  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  matters  to  which  you 
allude  In  your  letter,  to  support  a  debarment 
The  mere  fact  that  a  civil  action  has  been 
Instituted  against  the  McCloskey  firm  In 
connection  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  In  Boston  Is  not  sufBclent  evidence, 
in  and  of  Itself,  upon  which  to  base  so  dras- 
tic an  action  as  debarment. 

Quite  apart  from  the  foregoing,  we  must 
also  mention  that  the  McCloekey  firm's  rec- 
ord of  performance  under  contracts  with  tbe 
General  Services  Administration  has  l)««o 
satisfactory.  Among  the  more  recent  con- 
tracts p>erformed  for  OSA  by  McCloskey  * 
Co,,  Inc,  was  the  construction  of  Federal 
OfBce  building  No.  6,  a  $10,000,000  project 
McCloskey  has  also  satisfactorUy  completed 
the  contract  for  constnjctlon  of  the  sub- 
structure of  the  new  Mint.  Against  this 
factually  documented  record  of  satlsfactoc 


contract  performance,  we  would  1m  aotliic 

prematurely  If  we  were  to  base  a  debarment 
or  finding  of  nonresponslblllty  on  a  matter 
that  U  being  litigated. 

Please  be  aseiu-ed  that  we  share  your  con- 
cern In  safeguarding  the  national  interest  In 
the  selection  of  Government  contractors. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr. 

ildrTiinisfrofor. 


C.S.  Department  op  Justicx. 
OmcE  OF  the  Deputt  Attornet  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  9.  1966. 
Hon.  MxLWAiU)  L,  Simpson, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson  :  Your  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  bearing  the  date  of  July 
26.  1966  and  relating  to  McCloskey  &  Com- 
pany has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  Suit 
against  McCloskey  &  Company  Is  being  tried 
in  Boston  before  the  Federal  District  Court. 
A  Special  Master  was  appointed  by  th»  Court 
and  hearings  were  held  from  March  30,  1966 
until  June  10.  1966.  They  will  resume  on 
August  16,  1966.  and  based  on  present  prog- 
ress It  Is  not  anticipated  that  they  wUl  con- 
clude for  several  months,  or  that  a  decision 
of  the  District  Court  will  be  issued  before  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1967, 

The  Government's  complaint  alleges  that 
on  February  15,  1950  the  Government  entered 
into  a  contract  with  McCloskey  &  Company 
for  the  construction  of  a  hospital  at  a  con- 
tract price  of  $10,563,000,  the  hospital  to  be 
constructed  In  accordance  with  drawings. 
plans  and  speclfjcatlons  prepared  by  a  Joint 
venture  composed  of  Coolldge.  Shepley,  Bul- 
finch  and  Abbott,  a  partnership  and  Charles 
T.  Main,  Inc.,  a  corporation;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment entered  Into  a  contract  with  the 
Architect-Engineer  whereby  said  Architect- 
Engineer  agreed  to  furnish  a  resident  engi- 
neer and  other  Inspection  personnel  to  su- 
pervise construction  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring compliance  by  McCloskey  with  the 
approved  drawings  and  Bpeciflcations:  that 
construction  of  the  hospital  began  on  or 
abiut  May  27,  1950  and  was  completed  on  or 
about  June,  1952;  that  about  June  of  1953 
the  outer  brick  wall  began  to  spall,  bulge, 
crack  and  loosen  and  that  this  condition  con- 
tinued: that  in  1961  an  exploratory  contract 
wa»  entered  into  with  a  firm  of  consulting 
engineers,  Welskopf  and  Picltworth,  and  that 
based  In  part  on  their  recommendations  the 
Government  determined  In  1962  that  there 
were  so  many  unauthorized  departures  from 
the  contract  plans  and  8p>eclficatlons  by  Mc- 
Closkey &  Compwiny  and  failures  by  the 
Architect- Engineer  properly  to  inspect  and 
supervise  McCloskey's  contract  performance 
that  local  repairs  were  not  sufBclent  and  that 
It  was  necessary  to  remove  and  replace  the 
brick  outer  wall  and  windows  and  to  con- 
struct a  new  frame  to  support  the  new  outer 
*all;  that  the  defects  and  deficiencies  con- 
sisted In  part  of  the  misalignment  of  con- 
crete columns,  of  the  failure  to  Install  some 
relieving  angles  used  to  support  the  brick 
fork,  of  the  faUxire  to  Install  in  many  place* 
■netal  ties  and  anchors  which  tie  the  outer 
brick  wall  to  the  Inner  concrete  frame;  that 
the  cause  of  the  failure  deecrlbed  wai  the 
negligence  of  McCloskey  &  Company  In  the 
performance  of  the  construction  contract  and 
^  negligent  performance  by  the  Archltect- 
mgineer  of  the  inspection  contract:  that  the 
Government  has  been  damaged  in  the  ap- 
proximate sum  of  95  million. 

The  Dies  of  the  E>epartment  reflect  but 
^e  other  action  against  McCloskey  &  Com- 
^y  In  this  action  It  appears  that  the 
Government  wa«  assigned  an  account  re- 
ceivable In  the  approximate  amount  of  •31.- 
WX),  owed  by  McCloskey  &  Company.  How- 
ever, McCloBkey  &  Company  paid  a  matertal- 
«»n  creditor  of  the  assignor  a  sum  In  excess 
oi  121,000,   and   under    the    Miller    Act   was 


disctiargad  of  Its  debt  to  the  uslgnor.  In 
short,  the  assignee  (the  United  States)  was 
subordinated  to  the  materialman.  Hence,  It 
is  expected  that  this  action  will  be  dismissed 
in  the  near  future. 

The  pending  criminal  Indictment  against 
Mr.  Baker  does  not  Involve  allegations  con- 
cerning Mr.  McCloskey  or  McCloskey  &  Com- 
pany. 

Sincerely, 

Ramsey  Clark, 
Depvty  Attornei;  General. 


THE  BACKTRACKERS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Py^es- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial,  entitled  "The 
Backtrackeis.  ■  which  appeared  in  the 
Wasliiugton  Daily  News  of  August  11, 
1966, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Backtrackers 

And  so  It  seems  that  the  "track"  system 
in  the  D.C.  public  schools  is  on  the  way 
out. 

The  new  members  of  the  School  Board. 
having  voted  down  a  proposal  to  add  a  fifth 
tr.ick  for  pupils  who  have  fallen  far  behind 
their  contemporaries,  may  now  be  expected 
to  succeed  In  eliminating  the  track  system 
altogether. 

Well,  ao  be  it. 

Our  own  position  has  been  made  clear 
many  tunes.  We  have  felt  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  track  system  by  Superintendent 
Carl  Hansen— after  he  had  presided  over  the 
peaceful  integration  process  here — was  a 
wise  move.  We  felt  that  this  system  pro- 
vided for  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  two 
major  problems,  namely,  making  It  possible 
for  relatively  deprived  pupUs  to  trade  up 
scholastlcally.  while,  at  the  same  time,  giv- 
ing more  gifted  pupils  the  opportunity  to 
proceed   at   a   rate   equal   to   their  abilUles, 

We  stni  feel  that  way.  We  still  feel  that 
any  society  has  this  dual  obligation.  It 
cannot  overlook  the  needs  of  the  previously 
deprived.  Equally,  it  must  not  inhibit  those 
who  are  born  equipped  to  become  intellectual 
leaders. 

Let's  not  delude  ourselves  about  this.  All 
men  are  not  created  intellectually  equal. 
We  shall  be  doing  a  major  disservice  to  the 
future  U  we  believe  otherwise. 

Such  men  as  Albert  Einstein  and  Ralph 
Bunche  seldom  appear  among  us.  To  pre- 
stime  that  all  of  us  can,  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity, equal  them  is  to  subscribe  to  the 
veriest  nonsense. 

We  believe  that  the  track  system,  for  all 
Its  manifest  Insufflclencles.  Is  aimed  at 
making  It  possible  for  each  pupil  to  pro- 
ceed toward  his  maximum  Intellectual  poten- 
tial at  his  own  best  pace.  We  have  always 
agreed  that  the  track  system  was  less  than 
adequate,  but  also  that,  by  trial  and  error, 
It  could  and  would  be  improved  to  the 
extent  that  any  system.  Involving  so  many 
Individuals,  could  approach  perfection. 

However,  as  we  have  noted,  the  track  sys- 
tem appears  to  be  doomed,  to  be  replaced  by 
a  system  of  "team  teaching"  and  ungraded 
elementary  cleissee  for  the  more  backward 
pupils.  At  this  writing,  the  anti-trackers 
on  the  School  Board  appear  to  be  rather 
nebulous  In  their  thinking.  They  speak  of 
"innovations"  and  that's  about  it. 

We  believe  Innovations  are  fine,  but  let's 
make  certain  where  they  lead  before  we  put 
them  Into  effect. 

The  lessons  of  the  Head  Start  program 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Head  Start 
idea  wa»,  and  is.  splendid,  but  it  began,  and, 
to  an  extent,  has  continued,  with  little  plan- 
ning and  Bcant  teacher  training  Better 
that  we  should  have  studied  what  has  been 


learned  elsewhere  about  pre-school  teach- 
ing— especially  in  Scandinavia — before  we 
plunged  into  something  we  Itnew  practically 
nothing  about. 

We  hope,  then,  that  the  newly  constituted 
School  Board  will  make  haste  slowly  in  elim- 
inating the  track  system.  We  hope  that 
the  members  will  bear  in  mind  the  ancient 
aphorism:  "Don't  trade  something  for  noth- 
ing." 

Incidentally,  and  quite  by  the  by.  In  this 
city  where  citizens  are  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  educational  faculties  available  to 
the  current  generation,  we  call  attention  to  a 
graphic  exposition  of  Just  what's  on  tap 
here.  We  refer  to  the  window  displays  at 
Woodward  &  Lothrop's  downtown  store.  We 
urge  Washlngtonlans  to  take  a  totir  around 
them.  We  believe  they'll  be  surprised — and 
proud — of  what  has  been  accomplished  up 
to  now. 


THE  DONABLE  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
PROGRAM— HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lilce  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  extremely  important  hearings 
wiiich  are  being  held  in  the  House  this 
week.  I  refer  to  the  hearings  of  the 
Etonable  Surplus  Property  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  subcommittee,  whoee 
chairman  is  Representative  Monagak.  of 
Connecticut,  is  seeidng  to  evaluate  the 
donable  surplus  property  program  which 
I  discussed  briefly  yesterday.  May  I  re- 
peat that  I  consider  this  program  to  be 
a  very  valuable  one.  in  giving  much  need- 
ed property  to  deserving  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  President.  Chairman  Monacan  said 
at  his  hearing  this  morning  that  he 
wanted  to  demonstrate  the  dedication  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
donable  surplus  property  program.  The 
Senate  has  demonstrated  its  dedication 
to  that  program  by  passing  S.  2610.  I 
was  happy  to  i>articipate  in  the  hearings 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  bill  and 
also  to  join  as  cosponsor  with  Senator 
GRUENING  who  introduced  the  legislation. 
The  bill  was  assured  passage  by  the  ex- 
peditious work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Comuiittee.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]. 

Under  S.  2610,  the  first  priority  for 
Government  surplus  property  goes  to 
possible  utilization  in  some  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government — "further  Federal 
utilization."  So  we  first  make  sure  that 
no  property  that  could  profitably  be  used 
In  Government  is  given  up.  After  this, 
however,  the  top  priority  goes  to  dona- 
tion under  the  donable  surplus  property 
program  for  use  in  schools  and  hospitals. 
It  is  right  that  in  a  himiane  society,  edu- 
cation and  health  should  have  high  pri- 
ority. Finally,  if  the  property  carmot  be 
used  by  either  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  schools  and  hospitals,  it  may  be 
sold.  This  is  the  outline  of  S.  2610  which 
I  hope  wlU  be  paJssed  soon  by  the  House. 

One  subject  being  examined  by  the 
Monogan  subcommittee  is  a  recent  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  directive 
which  redefines  the  categories  of  prop- 
erty which  can  be  sold  or  exchanged  for 
new  property.  The  Defense  Department 
on  August  10  announced  its  compliance 
with  this  directive,  althoug^h  many  peo- 
vAe — including     Chairman     Monagar — 
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have  voiced  tb^  concern  that  the  dona- 
bte  program  may  be  harmed  by  the  new 
policy.  In  view  of  this  concern,  the  Sen- 
ate action  on  S.  2610,  and  the  pn-esent 
House  hearings.  I  ask  that  the  Defense 
Department  stop  sales  of  surplus  prop- 
erty until  Congress  has  expressed  its  in- 
tent on  this  matter. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
many  times  reaffirmed  its  dedication  to 
the  donable  program,  and  will  constantly 
be  alert  to  any  administrative  regula- 
tions which  would  weaken  the  program. 
1  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
both  HouMS  of  Congress  will  Join  me  In 
my  determination  to  see  that  this  fine 
program  is  maintained  and  strengthened. 


atone  imtumed  in  ouy  search  to  find  a 
way  to  lessen  the  toll  of  American  lives 
lost  in  solving  that  problem. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  United  States 
can  give  the  closest  attention  and  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  for  an  all- 
Asian  conference.  Let  us  apply  new  and 
imaginative  thinking  to  tills  situation. 

The  freedom  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  American  lives  bujring 
that  freedom  demand  that  we  do  so. 


ALL  ASIAN  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

B£r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  American  boys  are  daily  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  their  effort  to  protect 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  from 
Commimlst  slavery. 

This  Is  the  unavoidable  price  a  nation 
of  freemen  must  pay  to  preserve  freedom. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  with  a  purpose  and 
we  are  there  with  a  right.  Chir  purpose 
Is  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  14  million 
Jhuman  beings  in  that  land  and  our  right 
is  the  right  of  all  freemen  to  protect 
that  which  they  cherish  and  hold  dear. 

But  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  reason 
for  our  fight  in  Vietnam.  Let  us  never 
become  so  concerned  with  the  waging  of 
war  that  we  forget  that  its  object  is 
peace;  a  Just  smd  honorable  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  carefully 
examine  every  avenue  leading  toward 
suoh  a  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  speak 
here  of  a  peace  which  appeases  the 
enemy  and  only  whets  his  appetite  for 
more  and  larger  oonquests.  I  trust  that 
we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  that  folly. 

X  qpeak  Instead  of  a  peace  that  guar- 
antees the  freedom  of  the  14  million  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam;  a  peace  which 
guarantees  Um  protection  of  the  con- 
cept of  Individual  freedom  for  which 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  all  over 
thlsglob*. 

A  constructive  suggestion  has  been 
brotight  forth  on  this  floor  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
MosTOK] .  He  has  focused  the  attention 
of  this  body  on  a  proposal  to  examine  the 
feaslblll^  of  an  all-Asian  conference  to 
try  to  find  an  equitable  solution  to  the 
oc^ifUct  In  Vietnam.  The  Idea  Is  that  the 
Adazv  nations  are  dlreOtly  concerned 
with  the  war  and  know  best  the  problems 
of  southeast  Asia  and  their  possible  so- 
lutions. 

Such  a  conference  Just  might  open  the 
door  to  a  cessation  of  the  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. 

We  must  back  oxir  men  in  Vietnam  be- 
caxise  their  lives  and  oiu-  security  depend 
upon  it.  We  must  stand  firm  there  be- 
cause Uie  freedom  of  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  depends  upon  It.  But  if  there 
is  another  way  to  protect  the  f  reed(»n  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia,  a  way  less 
eortly  in  terms  at  Ame^can  lives.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  selaa  upon  it. 

We  can  leave  no  stone  uanimed  in  our 
search  for  an  hotxurable  solution  to  the 
Vietnamese  proUem  and  we  can  leave  no 


SCHOOL  MILK  AS   IMPORTANT  AS 
OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  proposes  to  spend 
$219.9  million  on  oceanography.  These 
funds  will  be  spent,  tf  appropriated,  on 
oceanographlc  research  and  survey  pro- 
grams. Yet  last  year  the  administra- 
tion spent  only  $100  million  to  provide 
milk  for  the  Nation's  young  under  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren. 

Now  I  do  not  intend  to  criticize  the 
various  oceanography  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  the  health  of  the  young  people  of 
our  Nation  Is  at  least  as  Important.  If 
we  can  afford  to  spend  almost  $220  mil- 
lion for  oceanography,  we  can  afford  to 
spend  at  least  half  that  amount  to  see 
that  our  children  reoelve  milk. 

The  Senate  has  apwoprlated  $iOfr<fiil- 
lion  for  the  school  milk  pjorftim.  Past 
statistics  would  Indlaite  that  even  this 
amount,  if  it  Is  accepted  by  the  House, 
would  be  inadequate  to  provide  full  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  half  pints  of 
milk  at  the  prior  maximum  level.  Con- 
sequently I  intend  to  fight  for  adequate 
funds  in  a  supplemehtal  appropriation 
bill  before  Congress  adjourns  this  year. 


PRAYERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country,  termed  with  affec- 
tion "the  Bill  of  Rights,"  were  adopted 
on  the  demand  of  meti  who  had  won  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  first  amendment  guarantees  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and 
freedom  of  religious  beliefs.  It  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  every  American's  freedom 
of  conscience. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  to  permit  voltmtary  prayers  in 
schools,  if  adopted,  ^ould  severely  in- 
fringe upon  freedom  of  religious  belief. 
While  I  share  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  with  most  Americans 
our  common  American  heritage  of  reli- 
gious traditions  and  a  personal  religious 
faith.  I  also  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  framed  ovtt  Bill  of  Rights  and 
in  the  correctness  ot  the  interpretation 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  first  amend- 
ment with  regard  to  prayers  In  public 
schools. 

The  place  for  prayers  is  in  the  home 
and  In  the  church.  Ivery  American  has 
the  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to 
worship  as  he  pleases,  and  not  to  worship 
If  he  pleases.  He  caii  pray  at  home,  at 
church,  on  the  Job— .in  short  anywhere. 
However,  to  authorize  prayers  as  part  of 


the  public  school  routine  is  to  inject  the 
state  into  tliis  private  matter  of  con- 
science and  belief. 

Public  school  prayers  could  never  be 
truly  voluntary.  There  would  always  be 
pressure  on  school  pupils  to  conform. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  amended  or  tampered  with. 
I  will  never  vote  to  weaken  our  inherited 
doctrine  of  absolute  separation  of  church 
and  state.  When  we  weaken  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  one  respect,  then  other  pre- 
cious rights  such  as  the  right  of  fair 
trial,  freedom  from  compulsory  self- 
incrimination  and  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  might  be  next  in  order 
to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
qxilrer  on  August  4,  1966,  entitled 
■'Prayers  in  the  Public  Schools."  I  com- 
mend this  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PkAYERS  1M  the  PtIBLIC  SCHOoLs 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  this  week  began  formal 
hearings  on  Sen.  Eveeett  M.  Dirksen's 
amendment  to  uido  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  work  In  connection  with  pn,yen  m 
the  nation's  public  schools. 

Like  Senator  Dirksen'b  other  amendmeni 
on  the  subject  of  apportionment  of  the  state 
legislatures,  the  so-called  prayer  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  redefine  what  most 
Americans  regarded  as  the  tuiquestloned 
status  quo  before  the  Supreme  Court  acted 

The  specific  court  decisions  that  would  be 
undone  by  the  amendment  are  two: 

In  the  case  of  Engel  vs.  VitsUe  in  1962.  the 
Supreme  Court  held  In  a  8-1  decision  Uiit 
the  use  of  a  prayer  composed  by  New  York 
State  officials  and  required  to  be  recited 
aloud  by  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  day  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment.  Even  the  fact  that  the 
prayer  was  designed  to  be  "neutrfil"  as  fw 
as  the  various  religious  denominations  were 
concerned  did  not  affect  its  unconstitution- 
ality. 

In  the  twin  cases  of  Ablngton  Township 
vs.  Schempp  and  Murray  vs.  Curiett  a  year 
later,  the  court  held  In  an  a-1  decision  that 
a  Pennsylvania  law  requiring  the  reading  oJ 
at  least  10  verses  from  the  Bible  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  day  and  a  similar  law 
in  Maryland  were  also  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment,  The  fact  that  objecting 
students  could  be  excused  from  participation 
made  no  difference  to  the  court. 

In  both  cases,  the  sole  dissenter  was  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart,  formerly  of  Cincinnati. 

Most  Americans  will  recall  the  nationwide 
debate  that  accompanied  both  decision* 
The  anger  that  generated  the  debet* 
stemmed  not  so  much  from  the  importance 
of  public  school  prayers  in  themselves  a« 
from  the  conviction  among  many  Americans 
that  they  were  somehow  being  puahed 
around.  They  felt.  In  most  caaes,  that  the 
two  decisions  pleased  only  a  tiny  segment  ol 
the  nation — In  some  respects  the  least  "re- 
Uglous"  segment.  And  they  pointed  to  the 
nation's  rich  rellglovis  heritage  as  evidence 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  Indeed  misin- 
terpreting the  Intent  of  the  Constitutions 
framers. 

As  emotions  have  cooled,  more  and  ttu** 
Americans  have  become  lese  indignant.  B«- 
Uglous  leaders  in  partlciUar  have  tended  to 
uphold  the  covirt — a  circumstance  that  boa» 
lU  for  what  Senator  DmxBXuS  amendment 
seeks  to  aocompllob. 
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The  National  Council  of  Churches  main- 
tains that  the  leadership  of  93%  of  the  na- 
tion's 56  million  Protestants  are  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  Jewish 
groups  are  also  exposed.  And  among  the 
nation's  Catholic  bishops,  opinion  Is  so  di- 
vided that  the  Catholic  church  will  probably 
take  no  stand  at  all. 

What  support  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
enjoys— and  It  Is  considerable  nonetheless — 
comes  from  rank-and-file  church-goers  who 
leel  that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of 
1962  and  1963  amount  to  a  denial  of  God. 

Even  though  we  did  not  welcome  those 
decisions,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  should  not  be  passed. 
We  have  frequently  spoken  In  this  space  of 
the  vital  importance  of  religion  In  American 
life.  But  we  question  whether  the  public 
school  system  is  the  proper  apparatus  for 
nurturing  the  religious  spirit  in  America.  In 
too  many  Instances — and  religion  is  only 
one— American  parents  have  tended  to  foist 
off  on  the  schools  more  Eind  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  properly  theirs.  The 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  was  to 
put  the  religious  responsibility  back  where 
it  belongs — In  the  laps  of  the  pxaxents. 
Should  the  Dlrksen  amendment  find  Its  way 
Into  the  Constitution,  many  parents  would 
fee!  once  more  that  they  had  dlE|K>sed  of 
that  responsibility. 

Conscientious  parents,  we  think,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  status  quo. 


COLLECTIVE   BARGAININa   IN   THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  students  of  the  collective- 
bargaining  process — men  who  are  com- 
mitted to  that  process  and  want  to  see 
it  work  with  maximum  effectiveness — 
have  quite  correctly  been  concerned  by 
the  occasional  breakdown  of  that  process, 
or  the  development  of  tendencies  which 
seem  to  prevent  its  functioning  the  way 
we  had  hoped  it  might. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  quite  heart- 
ening to  observe  sincere  effort  to  make 
collective  bargaining  work  in  the  Na- 
.tion's  tremendously  important  and  sensi- 
tive communications  system.  I  believe 
that  both  the  union  involved,  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  management  of  the  West- 
em  Electric  Co.,  a  division  of  the  Bell 
System,  deserve  commendation  for  their 
efforts  to  date  to  reach  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement. 

Perhaps  they  will  not  do  so.  I  hope 
they  will.  But  I  think  that,  whatever 
transpires  in  the  next  few  days,  we  can 
appreciate  the  affirmative  and  untiring 
effort  that  has  gone  into  this  particular 
set  of  collective-bargaining  negotiations. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  real  bar- 
gaining. There  have  been  union  pro- 
posals and  company  counterproposals. 
Neither  side,  apparently,  has  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  crystallize  its  position  into 
hard-and-fast  aUitudes  that  are  not 
susceptible  of  easy  solution. 

Second,  the  Communications  Workers 
<lid  not  come  into  the  Western  Electric 
negotiations  with  a  take-it-or-Ieave-it 
attitude.  It  had  no  pat  formula;  it 
sought  improvements  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues, but  on  each  of  these  issues  it  pro- 
Posed  discussion  and  examination — in 
other  words,  collective  bargaining. 

Third,  the  union  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  necessary  to  involve  the  Oovemment 
™    the    collective    bargaining    process. 


CWA  has  given  us,  I  believe,  a  higlily 
commendable  example  of  the  method  by 
which  a  free  and  democratic  union  seeks 
to  achieve  its  objectives  at  a  national 
company   without  reliance  on   govem- 


and  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
Big  Thicket  is  being  attacked  by  com- 
mercial developers;  its  beauty  is  being 
eroded  by  special  industrial  interests.  If 
untamed  land  is  to  exist  in  the  future, 


mental  power.  r~hfe  must  take  steps  today  to  insure  its 

Foiu-th,  I  believe  that  CWA  deserW-^survival. 


praise  for  going  to  the  public  with  its 
story.  It  has  not  sought  to  bargain 
with  Western  Electric  through  the  press; 
that  would  be  unwise  and  hiuaful  to  the 
chance  of  getting  agreement.  But  CWA 
has  not  hesitated  to  take  its  philosophy — 
about  collective  bargaining,  about  guide- 
lines, about  its  general  objectives — to 
the  general  public. 

AH  of  this  I  find  a  most  commendable 
posture  by  CWA.  It  is  a  union  whose 
national  and  local  leaders  have  done 
much  to  earn  a  reputation  for  responsi- 
bility and  for  a  sense  of  obligation  not 
just  to  their  own  members  but  to  the 
entire  commimity,  local  and  national. 

I  have  no  facts  upon  which  to  make 
any  judgments  at>out  the  actual  content 
of  the  collective  bargairung  discussions 
between  CWA  and  Western  Electric. 
Without  specific  facts,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  a  fair  wage  increase  figure,  or 
what  should  be  done  specifically  about 
vacations  or  holidays  or  pensions  or 
health  plans  for  Western  Electric  em- 
ployees. 

But  it  seems  to  me  signally  encourag- 
ing that  a  major  trade  union  and  a 
major  communicatioris  company  have 
been  trying  to  make  collective  bargaining 
work,  with  a  minimum  of  histrionics,  or 
name  calling,  or  public  airing  of  the 
details  of  their  negotiation  efforts.  For 
this  effort.  CWA  and  Western  Electric 
management  desene  congratulations 
from  the  public,  from  the  labor  move- 
ment, from  forward-looking  man- 
agement. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  undertaken  here  with 
mutual  respect  and  a  sense  of  the  eco- 
nomic realities,  will  eventually  come  to 
a  sensible,  practical  conclusion  and 
agreement  between  American  labor  and 
management.  The  public  deserves  this 
reminder  that  collective  bargaining  can 
work,  and  work  well,  on  a  national  scale. 


DALLAS  NEWS  ADVOCATES  SAVING 
PART  OF  BIG  TfflCKET 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Texas  is  richly  endowed  with  lands  of 
varied  terrain  and  great  natural  beauty. 
One  of  these  areas  is  the  Big  Thicket  of 
east  Texas  which  is  now  threatened  with 
destruction  by  industrial  development. 
Big  Thicket  covers  about  2,000  square 
miles  and  contains  a  unique  combination 
of  plant  .and  animal  life.  Two  thousand 
classified  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  and 
hundi-edfi  of  animals  dwell  within  Big 
Thicket.  The  area  is  a  haven  for  biolo- 
gists and  botanists  for  the  study  of  rare 
vegetation  and  wildlife. 

For  many  yes^rs  I  have  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  national  park  in  a  portion 
of  Big  Thicket.  J  have  visited  Big 
Thicket  and  have  seen  some  of  the  vari- 
ety of  plant  and  animal  life  it  contains. 
There  is  great  value  in  the  preservation 
of  some  untouched  lands  for  recreation 


An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Dallas  News  on  August  13,  urged  that 
part  of  the  Big  Thicket  be  preserved  as 
a  park  before  this  unusual  territory  is 
transformed  into  an  industrial  waste- 
land. I  ask  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  the  Big  Thicket  as  a  potential  na- 
tional park  and  request  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  fine 
editorial  from  the  Dallas  News  of  Au- 
gust 13,  "Let's  Save  the  Thicket." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LetsSave  tk«  Thicket 

Deep  in  East  Texas,  the  laat  few  of  the 
many  Indians  who  once  roamed  this  region 
live  on  a  small  reservation.  Around  tbem 
is  some  of  the  last  virgin  timber,  the  un- 
tamed tangle  of  growth  known  as  the  Big 
Thicket.  .^ 

That  maze  of  trees  and  brtiah  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction  by  commercial  tlnna 
and  developers.  Fifty  acres  a  day  are  dis- 
appearing, say  members  of  the  Big  Thicket 
Association  who  hope  to  arouse  Texans  to 
the  value  of  preserving  a  portion  of  this 
attractive,  unspoiled  region.  Their  pro- 
posal Is  backed  by  Texas  Parks  and  WlldUfe 
Commission. 

Mayor  Dempsey  Henley  of  Liberty,  presi- 
dent of  the  Big  Thicket  AssocUtlon,  liopoa 
that  16,000  acres  can  be  saved  In  a  chain  of 
parks  to  give  Texans  of  the  future  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  varied  plant  life  of  the 
region.  Preservation  of  the  plants  would 
also  keep  alive  squirrels,  wood  ducks,  deer, 
alligators  and  other  wildlife. 

Timber  companies  will  donate  much  of 
the  land,  park  proponents  say,  and  the  re- 
maining acreage  could  be  purchased  by  the 
state  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  But  costs  wUl 
increase  and  the  dense  vegetation  that  can 
be  saved  will  disappear  unless  Texans  act 
soon.     . 

Demands  of  urbanizing  Texas  constantly 
pile  up  rosts  for  the  state  government  and 
it  is  hard  for  parks  to  compete  with  the  otber 
pressing  needs.  Nevertheless,  saving  a  peace- 
ful place  of  refuge  from  the  noise  and  ten- 
sions of  urban  life  is  a  good  investmeat,  one 
that  wlU  grow  In  value  to  Texans  as  their 
numbers  Increase. 


RISING  IMPORTS  OP  BEEP 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  month  of  June  the  volume  of  Importe 
of  foreign  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef, 
veal  and  mutton  into  this  coimtry 
amounted  to  100.2  million  pounds  of 
meat. 

Importation  of  this  volume  of  meat 
represented  a  sharp  Increaae  from 
monthly  average  imports  during  the  pre- 
vious 5  months  of  this  year.  It  was  the 
first  time  this  year  that  monthly  im- 
ports had  exceeded  100  million  pounds. 
In  fact,  it  wa*  the  greatest  volume  of  Im- 
ports In  any  one  month  since  eruu^ment 
of  Public  Law  88-482.  the  1964  meat  im- 
port control  law. 
..  Imports  at  the  rate  of  100  million 
pounds  a  month  are  practically  double 
the  average  rate  of  monthly  imports  ex- 
perienced last  year,  when  the  monthly 
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•verace  was  51  million  pounds.  If  im- 
ports should  continue  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  the  monthly  rate  of  100  million 
pounds,  the  total  for  this  year  would 
come  to  977  million  pounds,  Just  barely 
less  than  the  record  imports  of  1963, 
which  amounted  to  1.048  million  pounds. 
American  cattlemen,  both  producers 
and  feeders,  are  understandably  con- 
cerned at  this  sudden  Increase  in  Imports. 
In  1963,  when  the  quantity  of  imports 
reached  the  climax  of  a  period  of  steady 
increases,  the  floor  fell  out  from  under 
American  cattle  markets.  Prices  fell  as 
much  as  30  percent  on  some  classes  and 
grades  of  cattle.  The  industry  went 
through  its  most  severe  and  prolonged 
period  of  suffering  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Iil  an  effort  to  ease  that 
suffering  in  some  degree,  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  88-482,  which  author- 
ized the  imposition  of  quota  limitations 
on  the  quantities  of  beef,  veal  and  mut- 
ton pennitted  to  be  imported  from  for- 
eign sources. 

The  level  of  domestic  cattle  prices  has 
not  yet  been  seriously  affected  by  this 
sudden  spurt  in  the  tonnage  of  beef  im- 
ports, nor  is  it  my  intention  to  suggest 
that  It  is  likely  to  be.  However,  it  does 
seem  worthwhile  to  take  a  look  at  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  delegation  of  authority  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  88-482  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch. 

The  statute  provides  thAt  each  3 
months  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
estimate  the  quantity  likely  to  be  im- 
ported of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  of  the 
types  specified  in  the  law.  If  this  quan- 
tity of  expected  Imports  is  greater  than 
the  amount  established  by  a  statistical 
formula  written  into  the  statute,  the 
President  is  directed  by  the  law  to  pro- 
claim a  limit  on  the  quantities  of  such 
meats  that  wUl  be  admitted  during  that 
year,  except  under  certain  extraordinary 
conditions. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  therefore. 
Secretary  Freeman  estimated  on  Decem- 
ber 30  of  1965  that  imports  of  the  meats 
defined  in  the  statute  would  amoimt  to 
700  million  pounds.  On  that  basis  he' 
announced  that  such  a  volume  of  ex- 
pected imports  was  not  sufficiently  great 
to  require  the  imposition  of  quotas,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  established  in  the 
statute. 

However,  on  April  1  of  1966  he  revised 
thls^  estimate  upward,  to  the  figure  of  760 
.  million  pounds.  Then,  on  June  10.  he 
again  revised  upward  the  estimate  of  ex- 
pected Imports,  to  a  figure  of  800  mUlton 
pounds. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  apparent  that  his 
first  estimates  were  too  low.  In  fact,  the 
estimate  of  800  million  pounds  of  imports 
was  made  before  he  had  available  to  him 
the  figure  on  the  record  volume  of  im- 
ports during  June  of  100.2  million  pounds. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  rate  of  imports 
la  InereMlnc  faster  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  It  is  quite  Ukely  that  if  the 
Secretaiy  were  today  preparing  a  formal 
eiUmate  of  imports  for  the  full  year 
1966.  ht  would  come  out  with  a  higher 
figure  than  800  million  pounds. 

The  statute  Instructs  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  these  estimates  each  quarter 
year,  but  it  does  not  tell  him  he  cannot 
do  so  oaore  frequently  than  quarterly. 


In  view  of  the  startling  volume  of  meat 
Imports  during  June,  it  is  my  suggestion 
that  he  review  his  moat  recent  estimate 
for  the  full  year,  and  perhaps  revise  it 
once  again.  If  the  time  comes  to  impose 
quotas,  we  would  want  to  be  prepared  to 
act  promptly. 

Secondly,  in  my  judgment  the  Secre- 
tary's public  announcepients  of  his  de- 
terminations under  Public  88-482  are 
less  than  fully  candid  and  informative. 
It  is  requested  that  a  copy  of  his  press 
release  of  June  10  annoimcing  his  most 
recent  estimate  of  1966  Imports  be  placed 
In  the  Record  at  the  eonclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  an- 
nouncement Is  more  notable  for  what  it 
omits  to  say,  than  for  what  it  actually 
does  say. 

In  his  armduncement!  for  example,  the 
Secretary  gives  an  estimate  for  Imports 
of  800  million  pounds  for  1966,  as  stated 
earlier.  Yet  nowhere  Is  it  mentioned 
that  imports  have  been  increasing  faster 
than  expected,  or  that  this  estimate  rep- 
resents a  considerable  Increase  over  the 
earlier  estimate  of  700  million  pounds. 
Nor  Is  there  any  comparison  made  be- 
tween the  amount  estimated  as  imports 
for  the  full  year — 800  mllUon  pounds — 
and  the  quantity  of  imports  actually  re- 
corded up  to  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment, so  that  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  the  accuracy  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate. 

In  fact,  nowhere  among  the  many 
statistical  publications  of  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  Is  ttere  any  publica- 
tion tn  timely  fashion  of  the  figure  repre- 
senting imports  of  the  meats  covered  by 
Public  Law  88-482,  on  which  the  imposi- 
tion of  quotas  must  be  based.  That 
figure  can  only  be  secu«ed  by  special  in- 
quiry of  the  Department. 

Public  Law  88-482  provides  that  the 
base  quota  for  imports  shall  be  725.4  mil- 
lion pounds,  but  then  provides  that  this 
^base  quota  shall  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  increase  In  domestic  commercial 
production  since  the  period  1959  through 
1963.  In  his  press  announcement  the 
Secretary  carefully  announces  that  the 
adjusted  base  quota  for  1966  is  890.1  mil- 
lion, and  that  the  so-oalled  trigger  for 
the  Imposition  of  quotes  is  now  979.1 
million  pounds,  without  ever  mention- 
ing that  we  are  thereby  permitting  vast- 
ly greater  quantities  of  meat  to  be  im- 
ported before  quotas  are  imposed,  than 
during  the  base  period.  The  statutory 
base  quota  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
press  release,  nor  is  there  any  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  adjusted 
base  quota  is  estimated. 

In  his  press  release  of  June  10  of  this 
year,  the  Secretary  did,  towever,  remem- 
ber to  mention  that  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  cattle  averaged  $23  per  100 
pounds,  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Ap- 
parently he  considered  that  to  be  an 
•rgxmicnt  against  the  imposition  of 
quotas. 

Since  the  date  of  that  press  release, 
however,  according  to  ti»  statistical  pub- 
lications of  his  own  Department,  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
beef  cattle  declined  from  $23  per  hun- 


dredweight on  May  15  to  $21.80  on  July 

15.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  true  that  cat- 
tle prices  this  year  are  better  tiian  they 
were  last  year.  According  to  the  Live- 
stock-Meat-Wool Market  News  of  August 

16,  the  average  price  of  Choice  fed  steers 
in  Chicago  was  $25.78  per  hundred 
pounds  during  the  week  ended  August  11 
of  1966,  compared  with  $27.06  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous 
year.  In  other  words,  prices  declined  by 
more  than  $1.25  per  hundred  during  that 
year. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  fol- 
low the  provisions  of  Public  Law  8M82 
faithfully  and  accurately,  and  will  not  be 
reluctant  to  advise  the  President  to  im- 
pose quotas  on  imports  if  conditions  so 
require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  me  to  the 
Secretary  imder  date  of  August  19  deal- 
ing with  some  of  these  points  be  inserted 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2) 

Exhibit  1  ' 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  June  10, 1966. 
Meat   Import   Estimates   in   Cale.vdar  1966 
Continue     Below     Quota     Requikiuint 
Level 

Secretary  cf  Agriculture  OrviUe  L.  Freeman 
today  said  that  revised  estimates  of  meat 
Imports  into  the  United  States  during  1966 
place  the  expected  total  at  about  800  million 
pounds. 

He  Indicated  this  quantity  would  not  re- 
quire Presidential  action  to  Invoke  meat  Im- 
port quotas  for  1966  at  this  time. 

Under  legislation  (P.L.  88-482)  enacted 
in  August  1964.  If  yearly  Imports  of  certain 
meats — primarily  beef  and  veal — are  esti- 
mated to  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  an 
adjusted  base  quota,  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  invoke  a  quota  on  meat  imports. 
The  adjusted  base  quota  for  1966  Is  890.1 
million  pounds.  The  level  of  estimated  Im- 
ports which  would  trigger  its  Imposition  is 
110  percent  of  the  adjusted  base  quota,  or 
979.1  million  pounds. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  estimate  of 
fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  cattle  meat  and  meat 
of  goats  and  sheep,  other  than  lamb,  which 
win  be  imported  Is  based  on  detailed  surveyi 
of  trade  and  other  information.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  expected  volume  on  meat  im- 
ports compares  with  actual  Imports  of  614 
million  pounds  In  1966.  740  million  in  1964, 
and  1.048  million  In  1963.  It  \b  10.1  percent 
below  the  adjusted  base  quota,  and  18.3  per- 
cent below  the  estimated  volume  required  to 
trigger  Its  imposition. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  prices  to  larmen 
and  ranchers  in  the  U.S.  are  currently  aver- 
aging 23  dollars  cwt..  or  10  percent  higher 
than  last  year.  He  expressed  confidence  that 
prices  over  the  balance  of  1966  would  awerage 
above  those  of  1965. 

Pursuant  to  the  law,  the  Department  will 
continue  to  make  quarterly  determinations 
Of  import  prospects  to  advise  the  President 
of  any  changes  that  may  occur.  Secretary 
Freeman  said. 

ExHiBrr  2 

AxnvsT  19,  1960. 
Hon.  ORvnxiL.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Affriculture, 
Wfiahinffton,  D.C. 

Dk&b  Blx.  SxcMTiuiT :  During  tlie  mont)i  at 
June  of  this  year  the  quantity  of  import* 
of  fresh.  ciUlled.  and  frooen  be^,  veal,  and 
mutton  amounted  to  lOOJ  mlUlon  povmds. 
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That  figure   represents   a  very   sharp   In-  Is  true,  but  not  In  such  form  that  they  can  of  economic  and  social  progress  in  Other 

crease  as  compared  with  the  previous  rate  of  be  used   to  determine  the  Imports  of  meat  nart-s  nf  thp  wnrlri      Whllp  in  th<»  mld<!t 

nwnthly     imports,     During     1966     imports  dealt  with  by  Public  Law  8*-t82  of    Uiese    develoomente     the    Am^ 

»T«r»ged  about  60  mlUlon  pounds  per  month.  Also,   the  figure  on   estimated   •domesuc  °^  kv  ^    oeveiopmeius.    ine    Amencan 

During    1966    Imports    by    months    were    as  commercial  production"   as  deftned   In   the  PU'^UC  nas  been  exploring  the  basic  reia- 

(ollows:  statute  Is  not  published  In  timely  fashion,  tlonship   that   exists — or  should  exist — 

Million  Nor  is  there  any  description  of  the  manner  of  between  farm  prices  and  food  costs. 

pounds  calculating    the    "adjusted    base    quota"    re-  I  believe  that  this  dlsCUSSion  is  Of  Vital 

January    51  ferred  to  in  your  press  releases,  as  compwred  importance  to  farmers,  because  it  should 

yjbniary 60  with  the  base  quota  of  725.400,000  pounds  help  the  American  public  to  understand 

»^f  — f,  ^^''^W^V^^'^^*^         K„    .      .      ,        .  that  parity  farm  prices  are  not  only  val- 

AprU    63  In  other  words,  the  public  is  simply  not  „„hlp  ^^  thp  familv  farmer    but  arP  also 

May 52  given  the  facts  needed  to  follow  or  Judge  "^°^^  >?  V^^  lanuiy  farmer.  DUi  are  also 

June  100  your   application   of   the   quota   legislation,  desirable  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  con- 

„    ..     ,.           ^.  ,  Most  of  the  Bgures  used  earlier  In  this  letter  sumer  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    As 

Prom  January  to  May  ^e  monthly  average  ^^^  obtained  from  the  Department  only  by  more  and  more  people  take  this  basic 

Zs  S  imLts  reSesS    vLTeS  "^^  '^''''  ^^^^"^^    Apparently  they  are  all  reality  into  account  when  they  formulate 

Se  the  mSl? average  of  the  prevloi^  "'^''^'  ^^•^»1»»''«  ^''^^'^  ^^  Department,  but  theh"  attitudes  toward  Federal  farm  pol- 

t^^s                   ^           ^                ^  I'n^il"' nXt'^wr^n  '^  w^"J  '^'P'  ^''"''  ^f^'  i^les,  I  bcUeve  the  painfully  slow  rat^  of 

aiuui."^-  Ingly  under  wraps.     When   an    alarming  In-  ..             j*-           *_* 

U  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  Im-  crease  In  the  Imports  of  the  tvpes  of  meats  P'Ogress  toward  fair  returns  for  agri- 
ports  from  foreign  countries  continue  to  jjealt  with  by  P.L.  88-482  occurs  the  public  culture  can  be  quickened. 
aood  in  at  the  same  rate  as  in  June— 100  ^g  not  made  aware  of  that  fact  bv  anv  publl-  In  a  recent  •Rural  Life  Day"  address 
auiuon  pounds  per  month— the  total  for  1966  cation  or  action  of  the  Department  of  Agrl-  in  Chaska.  Minn.,  the  president  of  the 
would  come  to  977  nilUlon  pounds  only  a  culture.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
litUe  below  the  record  Imports  of  the  year  a  policy  of  candor  on  your  part  would  be  America  Mr  Pat  DuBols  described  the 
19«3  of  painful  memory,  when  they  more  becoming  Inmvludoment  it  Is  a  -^^^^^^ca,  Mr.  fat  iJUiJOlS,  aescrioea  trie 
amounted  to  more  than  a  blUlon  pounds.  ^art  of  vo^  Ibligatlon^J  th^crblnet  offl-  '"f  ^'^J;   **J^,  ^'^^.^   ^^^''^h^  ^I^^l^' 

ID  your    implementation    of    Public    Law  cer  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  this  nation  feel  this  Nation  should  be  viewing 

88-482,  the  meat  import  quota  law.  It  Is  re-  law  to  publish  promptly  each  month  in  some  ^^e  farm  economy; 

quired  that  you  make  periodic  forecasts  of  departmental     publication     the     figure    on  It  U  plain  to  see — 

\ht  quantities  of  Imports.     It  Is  noted  that  monthly  imports  of  the  types  of  meat  covered 

lut  December  you   estimated  that  Imports  by  the  potential  quotas  provided  for  by  P.L.  He  says — 

lor  1966   would   come   to   only    700   million  88-482.     This  should  be  done  In  such  form  that    every   American   has   a   vital   BtaJce   in 

pounds.    In  March  of  this  year,  you  revised  as  to  permit  the  public  to  follow  the  course  agrlculturi*.  and  In  the  economic  well-being 

tbat  estimate   upward    to    a   figure    of   760  of  imports  along  with  the  departmental  ex-  of  the  family  farm  and  the  rural  community 

million  pounds,  and  In  June  again  upward  to  perts,  and  to  make  Its  own  Judgments  on  the  senlng   the   farmer. 

800  million  pounds.     Even  this  last  estimate,  impact  of  such  imports,  and  on  the  manner 

;t  IS  understood,  was  made  prior  to  the  time  in  which  the  law  is  being  carried  out.  ^^-  DuBois  has  supplied  an  eloquent 

when  you  had  knowledge  of  the  extremely  It  Is  recognized  that  you  were  not  origl-  and  incisive  discussion  of  the  nimieroxis 

heavy  Imports  experienced  In  June.  nally  In  sympathy  with  the  enactment  of  reasons   why   we   need   a  strong   family 

You   are    aware    of    the    concern    felt    by  this  law  and  that  you  formerly  defended  the  farm    system    of    agriculture.     I    believe 

.American  cattlemen  at  the  danger  our  mar-  agreements  With  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  j-^jg  remarks  will  be  a  valuable  contribu- 

tet»  might  again  be  flooded  with  seemingly  other   countries  calling  for  a  much   higher  .,        ^^  ,j^     pnrrpnt  riphatP  nvpr  Fpdpral 

unlimited  quantities   of  foreign   beef.    The  level  of  imports.  ^'""  ^  \^^  current  aeoaie  over  reaerai 

cruel  suffering  experienced  by  American  pro-  However.  It  may  be  that  we  are  closer  to  ^^^"^  policies,  and  1  asK  unanimous  con- 

ducers  and  feeders  during  the  1963-64  price  the  day  when  these  quotas  will  be  Imposed  sent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 

debacle  makes  that  concern  understandable,  than   you    wish    to   admit.     Also,   it    may   be  in  the  RECORD. 

In  view  of   the  sharp  upward  leap  in   the  ^at   f*t.   that   time   you   will    be   thankful   to  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

volume  of  imports  during  June,  we  might  be  l^ave  this  quota  power  available  to  protect  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

well  advised    to    redouble    our    precautions  °'^^  markets.     It  is  hoped  that  you  will  see  ^j^  follows' 

i«ai.nst  a  recurrence  of  that  disastrous  ex-  ^^  to  adopt  the  two  suggestions  given  above.             _        J"           _                            „ 

penence.  so  that  this  legislation  may  be  enforced  in  ^"=  Famh-y  Fabm  and  the  Fxmmx 

The  puriKwe  of  this  letter  Is  to  make  two  **^®  most  beneficial  manner.  (An  address  by  Pat  DuBols.  president,  Inde- 

•peclflc  suggestions  Sincerely,  pendent   Bankers   Association   of  America, 

PiRt  If  i«  »ii.j<Toct.ort  tv,Qt  ,.^„  ..»,H..»„,  ,,.,w  I  I              Roman  L.  Hruska.  and  of  First  State  Bank.  Sauk  Centre,  at 

^"^^  reXTpw-ard    Sr  "or'^aJt  of  '  I              ^■•^-  ^-'"--  ^^^-^'^-  *^«^  afth  annual  Rt^al  Life  Day.  ^chdl^ 

the  expected  volume  of  imp^rt^  for  the  rest  ^— ^^^^  ^tf^   °^  t;      t"^'   ®"'''^^''   *''^-   ^'    ^^• 

Dfthisvear  Chaska,  Minn.) 

la  Jtine  vou  estimated  800  million  pounds  "^"^^  FAMILY  FARM  AND  THE  The  farmer  has  a  loyal  and  true  friend  in 

fortlie  vear.     Undoubtedly  the  June  imports  FUTURE  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 

^f  1002  m:lUon  pounds  were  more  than  you  Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  after  T'n.'^^'^fflM^i'Jrt^'''*  ^"^  """"^  "^'^  '^'^'^' 

Mpected.    Perhaps    your    estimate    for    the  we  enacted  a  4-vpflr  Pprfpml   ^arm    hill  .  \.  f  '*™"^t^°- 

ratofthevearisalsolow  \ve  enaciea  a  i-year  i'-eaerai  .arm   bill  And  I  am  proud  to  count  among  my  friend* 

Although  the  statute  reoulres  voTi  to  m'Jce  'ast  year.  It  may  have  been  lo?ical  to  ex-  two   of   its   outstanding   leaders,   Monslguor 

atorecasf  only  once  e^ch^Srferthe^e^o  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'""^'^  ^^  *  relatively  quiet  George  Webber   of  Des  Moines  and  Father 

•aw  forbidding    you    to    do    it    more    often  ^^^^    ^"    ^^^    discussion    of    agricultural  James   Vizzard   of   Washington,   D.C.     They 

ftaakly,  in  view  of  the  surge  of  imports  dur-  Policy.     As  Members  of  Conpress  are  well  ^""e   staunch   defenders   of   the   famUy  farm. 

^  June,  it  is  my  fear  that  the  foreign  beef  aware,  however.  Federal  actions  affecting  ^^i^  ^^*  '^'■*"  family  m  America. 

wght  flo«i  in   even   more  sharply  during  farm  prices  and  the  supply  of  farm  com-  J,"^  l^^^J^^' ^^^;^''f°  "^"^  l^^'^^^^ 

^^ngnxonths  than  any  of  us  previously  modities   have   been   very   much   in   the  returr^rie^'oVJoV  who  maThav.Vn^ 

opecied.    You  would  want  to  be  prepared  SDOtlieht  thl«;  vear  return.     Those  of  you  who jnay  have  gone 

■-0  impose    Quota    limitations    nn    imCr«  sPOt'igni  WUS  year.  to  Mass  last  Tuesday  heard  the  Epistle  which 

Pfomptlv  If  nec^Siry                                "n,x>rts  Perhaps    the    greatest    significance    of  Saint    Paul    wrote    to    Timothy    more    than 

Secondlv    it  is  necessarv  t^  nn«t)r,r,  tv,o  ^^  Current  discourse  is  its  scope.    Farm  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.     He  put  it  in 

■MMM  in  which  data  on  meat  imuorti   rir  P^ces.    While    of    direct    and    paramount  these  plain  words:  "The  farmer  who  does  the 

=^We  quotas  and   "trigger   points/'  ^o-  concern  to  farmers,  are  usually— and  un-  cultivating  ought  to  have  the  first  share  of 

o«Uc  commercial  production,  etc.,  are  made  fortunately— of  only  pas.sing  interest  to  !  ^'^^;„„„„    ,      K       ♦^                ,^     . 

SMS!  ^.^'1  f  ^T*  ;««^«l»"on.   Public  Law  This  year,  however,  several  factors  have  cemed  about  the  sur^•lval  of  our  rural  com- 

•Jon  of  nuLl           ?  formula  for  the  imposi-  combined  tO  focus  the  interest  of  millions  munllles.    Now.  and  for  more  than  ten  years. 

»U  the  «t«,^ti"",  ^°'"f*,^'i  "^^^^     Yet  among  of  Americans  on  the  state  of  the  NaUon's  the  farmer  has  been  hampered  by  a  selling 

f*ftment    now^l  publications  of  your  De-  agriculture.  price  too  low  for  an  adequate  return  on  hii 

K^«ve\'  ure^^'e^lfed  fo^  "Sa  t^mufa'  ^'  ^^l^^^S  which  we  have  cursed-  P^^'uctlon 

"least  no^t  untiT  many   monSs  a^t^?^  tLe  ^Ut  which  we  have  also  depended  on-  .J^tf^t"""  '  ^'^n?*"!  "^Tl  °^  ?J  "^,'°  t 

^tll?l^,--'^-  -^°^-^  p-^-^'^  r  •11""'  f ""  ^'-'^^  ^'"^  ''"^^  ^"  friLn:Sni^yraL7n^heTgrof:.o°n^r^ 

'WUed^'^anri %    ^""L!,"   ^^^  °^  ^"^^-  ^^"^  begun  to  recognize  and  are  prepar-  social  and  political  factors  that  influence  oui^ 

Certai-^  «                            '  ^**^'  ^"'^   mutton,  ing  tO  USe  the  full  potential  of  our  farm-  rural    society    and    bear    on    developments 

"  neures  on  Imports  are  published,  it  ers'  productive  capacity  as  an  instrument  ahead. 
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ThiM  la  a  fast-moTlng,  ocmplez  era,  and 
til*  flgbt  for  aurvival  of  tbe  family  farm  and 
tb«  rural  community  that  aerres  tbe  farmer 
ta  a  very  real  atrtiggle 'Indeed. 

Perbapa  I  ahould  begin  with  a  story  from 
real  life  to  highlight  tbe  problem  and  show 
that  It  will  take  the  best  that  la  In  us.  all 
working  together,  to  better  the  fanner's 
chance  of  succeeding  today. 

Thla  la  the  story  of  a  family  which  la  stlU 
living  on  a  3ia-acre  farm  that  did  produce 
dairy  products.  Tbe  land  Is  good,  and  the 
facilities  were  fair.  There  were  46  milk 
cows  In  the  herd,  and  the  management  and 
labor  were  fiirnlahed  by  the  senior  farmer 
and  hla  son>ln-law,  both  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  operators. 

For  years,  they  worked  hard  to  get  their 
farm  on  a  paylttg  basis.  They  waged  an  up- 
hill battle  aggravated  by  bljgher  operating 
coata,  expense  of  replacing  farm  machinery. 
and  the  added  burden  of  crops  reduced  by 
lack  of  moisture  or  unfavorable  season. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prices  for  the  com- 
modities they  sold  remained  below  the  level 
of  an  adequate  return.  The  family  finally 
threw  In  the  towel  and  auctioned  ofT  their 
personal  proi>erty  last  year.  And  the  younger 
partner,  now  38  years  old,  has  entered  col- 
lege to  prepare  himself  for  emploiyment  aa  a 
teacher. 

I  would  gruess  that  many  of  you  have  had 
to  turn  to  off-farm  emplojrment  to  make 
ends  meet,  or  to  save  your  family  farm.  Now 
what  are  the  reasons  for  this,  and  what  can 
we  possibly  do  about  changing  things  for  the 
better? 

My  perspective  Is  that  of  a  country  banker 
doing  business  on  America's  typical  and  ori- 
ginal "Main  Street"  at  Sauk  Centre.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  Ulnnesota  Legislature 
and  president  of  the  Independent  Bankers 
Aaaodatlon  of  America  which  has  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  members,  all  but  a  few  of 
them  country  banks  serving  farmer  cus- 
tomers. 

Basic  to  our  association  la  the  conviction 
that  the  Independent  bank  that  la  of,  by 
and  for  the  community,  must  continue  to  be 
a  strong  and  active  element  In  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

If  the  communities  which  support  the 
independent  banks  of  this  country  are  no 
longer  needed  to  serve  tbe  people  of  rural 
America,  a  role  theee  banks  have  filled  so 
well  for  so  long,  then  the  America  we  know 
today  would  be  a  totally  different  and  much 
less  desirable  place  to  live. 

Vital  to  the  survival  of  our  rural  conunu- 
nltlea  Is  a  local  economic  climate  that  will 
permit  our  rural  people  to  prosper. 

The  future  of  literally  thousands  of  rural 
communities — and  Incidentally  of  thousands 
of  our  Independent  banks — will  depend  on 
retention  of  the  family  farm  through  ade- 
quate prices  for  agrlcultiu-al  production. 

Agriculture  Is  the  economic  keystone  of 
rural  America  and  of  our  organisation  of 
medium  size  and  cmaller  banks.  To  indicate 
the  vital  stake  our  association  has  in  the 
/uture  of  rural  America,  I  need  only  to  tell 
you  that  half  of  the  member  banks  In  our 
association  are  located  In  towiu  of  2,000  or 
leaa.  Nearly  4.000  member  banks  who  com- 
prise two- thirds  of  our  association,  serve 
communities  of  5.000  or  lees. 

Farmers,  ranchers  and  residents  of  rural 
cocnmunlttea  serving  the  farms  and  ranches 
are  the  customers  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  banks  In  our  asaoclatlon 
which  has  Its  national  headquarters  In  Sauk 
Centre. 

It  Is  evident,  then,  that  If  the  small  town 
does  not  survive,  neither  will  independent 
banking. 

One  of  our  association's  baste  objectives, 
therefore,  la  to  work  vigorously  In  behalf  of 
the  rural  economy.  For  a  number  of  years, 
our  aaaodatlon  has  carried  on  an  Intensive 


campaign  to  secure  a  fair  price  structure  for 
agricultural  production. 

Members  of  our  Agriculture-Rural  Ameri- 
can Conunlttee  have  teetifled  before  Con- 
gress on  legislation  affecting  rural  America. 
We  have  worked  closely  with  the  farm  or- 
ganizations and  farm-oriented  chiu'ch 
groups  on  behalf  of  the  family  farm  and  the 
rural  community. 

During  our  recent  aSnual  convention,  we 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  declaring  that 
a  prosperous  agrlcultute  is  essential  to  con- 
tinued prosperity  In  the  total  American  econ- 
omy. We  said  the  agricultural  segment  has 
for  15  years  been  the  >acrlficial  lamb  while 
other  economic  segments  prospered  literally 
at  the  farmer's  expensai 

We  warned  that  the  resources  of  rural 
America,  both  human  and  financial,  are  be- 
ing depleted  at  an  alarming  rate,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  an  unfair  prlf:e  structure  on  agri- 
cultured  commodities. 

We  admonished  that  the  rural  community 
and  its  Independent  banks  and  businesses 
might  not  survive  unless  agricultural  prices 
are  brought  into  relatlTe  balance  with  other 
segments  of  the  economy. 

We  urged  that  for  the  economic  well- 
belng  of  all  Americana,  the  Federal  Admin- 
istration should  stop  trying  to  force  down 
agrlcult\u-al  prices,  and  that  instead,  agri- 
culture should  be  pen»ltted  a  fair  price  for 
its  production  In  relatlfe  balance  with  prices 
permitted  other  scgmettts  of  the  economy. 

We  define  the  family  farm  as  a  farm  unit 
that  Is  a  home-owned  family  enterprise 
which  provides  employinent  to  a  farm  family. 
The  size  of  the  farm  operation  and  the  land 
acres  Involved  must  be  sufficient  to  utilize 
the  energies,  knowledge  and  skills  of  the 
farm  family  and  provttde  for  a  reasonable 
economic  opportunity  under  adequate  and 
fair  prices  from  the  farm's  production. 

The  family  farm  can  be  highly  specialized 
on  limited  acreage  or  a  diversified  operation 
with  considerable  lan<|,  or  a  grain  farming 
operaUon  which  utlliaes  many  acres.  The 
family  farm  can  be  a  ranch  with  limited  high 
productive  acres  or  a  large  grazing  operation, 
and  In  each  case,  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
physical  energy  are  supplied  by  the  family. 

The  family  farm  operation  can  rightfully 
grow  as  the  family  matures  and  the  children 
are  able  to  provide  a  greater  portion  of  the 
necessary  work.  The  growth  might  be  in 
added  acres  or  expanded  operation,  or  in 
many  cases,  both. 

The  family  farm  Inculcates  civic  vlrtuea 
and  foeters  strengths  afcd  substance  that  are 
valuable  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  na- 
tion. It  inspires  a  pride  of  ownership  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community. 

The  farm  family  la  aa  Integral  unit  of  rural 
society,  the  backbone  of  the  r\iral  commu- 
nity, because  it  supplies  stability  axid  the 
continuity  of  i>eople  abiding  on  the  land. 

Farming  people  cotaprise  a  reliable  and 
resident  labor  force.  And  the  family  farm  Is 
an  admirable  human  enterprise  In  which 
each  family  member  shares. 

But  this  fine  xmit  of  society  in  rural  Amer- 
ica has  some  pressing  and  specific  needs: 

1.  Family  discipline  and  dedication  to  the 
farm  operation. 

2.  Good  and  capable  management  of  the 
family  farm  itself. 

3.  Strong  farm  orgaclzatlons  functioning 
both  In  marketing  and  political  areas,  with 
Informed,  dedicated  aad  capable  leadership. 

4.  Fair  and  adequate  prices  for  its  produc- 
tion, parity  in  the  marketplace. 

5.  Sophisticated  advice  and  assistance  on 
production  and  marketing. 

6.  Adequate  capital  with  proper  and  reason- 
able terms. 

7.  Cooperation  and  assistance  from  other 
family  farm  units. 

In  today's  society,  a  poorly  managed  or 
marginal  family  farm  will  not  long  exist. 
Modern  day  competition  from  properly  man- 


aged family  farms  and  from  corporate  fann- 
ing   enterprises    will    be   too   great. 

We  believe  that  the  years  ahead  do  hoia 
opportunity  for  people  living  in  the  rund 
areas,  but  the  degree  of  opportunity  will 
depwnd  largely  on  how  adequate  are  the 
prices  paid  for  agricultural  commodities,  u 
the  farmer  Is  to  prosper  and  share  in  the 
so-called  Great  Society,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  earn  a  profit  in  keeping  with  the  profit 
opportunity  available  In  other  areas  of  the 
economy. 

Since  1952.  we  have  experienced  a  decline 
In  our  agricultural  economy  largely  brought 
on  by  underpayment  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  family  farm  during  this  long 
period  has  been  denied  an  economic  oppor- 
tunity equal  to  that  afforded  other  segment* 
of   our   economy. 

For  some,  this  meant  selling  and  leaving 
the  farm.  For  others,  It  meant  deterioration 
of  farm  facilities  and  farm  operations  as  they 
reduced  the  pattern  to  match  the  reduced 
available  Income. 

To  many  who  have  svirvlved  and  are  today 
on  family  farms,  it  has  meant  Increased  debt 
as  the  farmer  borrowed  to  provide  the  Im- 
provement and  updating  of  facilities  for  the 
expansion  necessary  to  compete. 

Today  it  appears  we  are  turning  the  cor- 
ner. Prices  are  Improved.  Available  supplies 
of  farm  commodities  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced and  the  present  diminished  food  re- 
serve causes  considerable  concern  to  our 
government.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  ability 
to  consume,  supported  by  the  great  needs 
of  the  hungry  people  of  the  world,  provide 
reason  for  further  price  Improvement. 

Credit  is  due  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  administering  the  farm  programs 
that  have  brought  supply  and  demand  Into 
closer  alignment.  The  tr.SJ3_A.  acknowledges 
that  agriculture  is  not  an  island  separate 
from  the  national  Interest,  and  considers 
the  two  basic  goals  of  American  farm  policy 
are:  better  incomes  for  farmers,  and  bal- 
anced  abundance   for   consumers. 

The  U.S.D.A.  claims  the  farm  economy  is 
healthier  today  than  anyone  could  have  an- 
ticipated six  years  ago. 

Realized  net  farm  income  in  196S  totaled 
$14.1  billion.  $2.4  binion  more  than  In  1960, 
a  better  than  20  percent  gain  in  five  years 
The  Economic  Research  Service  now  esti- 
mates the  total  net  farm  Income  for  1966  at 
$15.7  billion,  up  $1.6  billion  from  1965  and 
up  $4  billion  over  1960,  to  the  highest  level 
in  lilstory  except  the  jxjstwar  years  of  1947 
and  1948. 

Net  realized  Income  per  farm  which  aver- 
aged $2,956  In  1960  roee  to  nearly  $4,210  last 
yeaj  and  Is  expected  to  reach  $4,785  in  1966,  a 
60  percent  Increase  in  six  years. 

Income  from  all  sources  per  person  on 
farms  rose  from  $1,108  In  1960  to  $1,510  in 
1965.  The  estimate  for  1966  is  about  $1,600 
roughly  44  percent  more  than  in  1960. 

The  U.SX).A.  reports  that  the  income  gap 
between  farm  and  nonfarm  people  is  na.^- 
rowing.  In  1960.  people  on  farms  earned  only 
55  percent  as  much  as  nonfarm  people.  This 
year  they  will  earn  65  jjercent  as  much  as 
nonfarm  people.  The  Income  gap  this  year 
between  the  two  will  be  narrower  than  at  any 
time  in  more  than  30  years,  save  In  1948 

While  this  is  a  trend  In  the  right  direction. 
the  USDA.  concedes  that  the  farmer  stll. 
Is  deplorably  underpaid.  Also,  weather  con- 
ditions and  other  regional  or  local  factor? 
have  prevented  some  farmers  from  sharine 
In  the  Improved  national  farm  Income 

The  U.S.D.A.  sums  up  the  farm  income  pic- 
ture as  follows,  and  I  quote  it  for  you: 

•This  increasingly  favorable  Income  Bltu<i- 
tlon  has  been  brought  about  by  many  fac- 
tors: 

•Farm  programs  have  helped  greatly  m 
lightening  the  heavy  burden  or  enormous 
grain  surpluses  that  were  keeping  prices  de- 
pressed.   The  growth  in  world  markets,  stem- 
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tning  in  part  from  U.S.D.A.  export  develop- 
ment activities,  has  also  helped  Immensely. 
And  the  effect  of  a  prolonged  period  of  pros- 
penty  m  the  national  economy  cannot  be 
overestimated.  But  t^ie  most  fundamental 
cause  hits  been  the  effort  of  the  farmers 
themselves." 

In  spite  of  these  Improvements,  and  with 
the  exception  of  hogs,  soy  beans  and  apples, 
not  a  single  agricultural  commodity  Is  ob- 
taining a  parity  price. 

Lets  look  at  the  record  for  our  own  staLe 
of  Minnesota.  Based  on  1965  figures.  Min- 
nesota ranks  first  in  the  production  of  oats, 
creamery  butter  manufacturer,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  manufactured. 

Minnesota  ranks  fourth  in  corn  grown 
for  gram,  and  fifth  in  hog  marketings.  But 
the  parity  price  for  oats  In  May,  1966  Is 
reported  ut  86.6  cents  while  tlje  average  farm 
price  received  by  farmers  is  reported  at  65  Vj 
cents. 

Parity  price  for  corn  in  May  was  $1.58, 
but  the  average  farm  price  was  only  $1.19. 
May  parity  price  for  hogs  was  $22.70  while 
the  farm  gate  price  was  reported  at  $22.30. 
Hogs  now  are  selling  atwve  parity,  but  for 
how  long? 

Parity  for  milkfat  In  cream  was  82.9  cents 
per  pound,  but  the  farmer  received  only 
62  6  cents  Parity  for  mUk,  wholesale,  wa£ 
15  76  per  hundred  but  the  farmer  received 
only  $4,33, 

Al.-^o  for  May.  1966.  beef  cattle  parity 
prices  are  reported  at  $27  10  per  hundred- 
weight. But  the  farmer  and  rancher  were 
receiving  a  gate  prloe  of  only  $23. 

These  figures  are  evidence  that  agricul- 
ture has  been  and  is  still  caught  In  a  cost- 
price  squeeze. 

Production  costs  are  up  $550  million  a 
year,  and  the  prices  on  some  commodities 
have  not  improved  enough  to  offset  the 
added  costs. 

Debt  service  alone  will  take  an  additional 
$400  million  a  year  which  the  present  In- 
crease In  net  farm  Income  is  too  small  to 
cover  The  unearned  portion  must  be  met 
by  adding  cost  of  debt  to  existing  debt,  or 
by  liquidation  of  assets  to  pay  the  debt. 

Despite  recent  prlCe  gains,  agriculture  still 
is  In  a  bind.  It  appears  that  a  cash  deficit 
in  fund.s  needed  to  pay  all  costs  and  claims 
wU:   be  about   $500   million    this   year. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture paints  a  too-rosy  ptcturAof  our  agrlcvU- 
tural  economy.  We  must  look  at  census 
figures  tn  see  more  clearly  what  is  talcing 
place  in   rural   America. 

The  nation's  farms  suffered  a  population 
loss  of  3  2  million  persons  In  six  vears  be- 
tween I960  and  1966.  The  number"of  farms 
dropped  from  four  million  to  3.3  million,  a 
loss  of  663.000  farms  in  the  ssune  period. 

And  why?  People  leave  the  farm  because 
opportunity  Is  lacking  instead  of  knocking— 
a  lack  largely  due  to  underpayment  for  farm 
output  over  many  years. 

Our  rural  communities  and  the  service  In- 
dustries in  them  exist  mainly  to  ser\'e  the 
needs  of  agriculture.  As  we  lose  farm  fami- 
hes.  of  course  the  need  for  the  rural  com- 
munity as  It  has  existed  will  cease,  and  its 
people  win  migrate  to  the  cities  and  Indus- 
trial centers. 

If  we  eliminate  the  family  farm,  projected 
migration  of  about  46  million  people  from 
rural  area.?  to  the  cities  will  occur  during  - 
"le  years  1966  to  2000.  And  U  this  happens,'^ 
ti»e  rural  population  will  decline  from  28  per 
«nt  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the  UrUted  States 
population  by  the  year  2000. 

Farm  population  that  was  18  per  cent  in 
1945  will  drop  frcm  its  present  level,  6'/,  per 
cent  of  total  population,  down  to  one-half  of 
one  per  cent. 

Americas  rural  problem  is  really  a  problem 
01  depletion— depletion  of  agriculture,  of 
hiral  towns  and  trade,  of  politics  and  culture. 


And  in  Minnesota  with  118.835  farms  and 
a  total  farm  jjopulatlon  of  504,000  out  of  the 
states  total  population  of  about  3.500.000, 
the  farm  population  has  dwindled  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  state  figure. 

From  this  Information,  it  Is  easy  to  see 
that  the  American  farmer  is  no  longer  a  pow- 
erful political  force. 

Now  more  than  ever  It  behooves  farm 
people  to  Join  together  in  farm  organiza- 
tions— oiganizations  with  as  much  numerical 
strength  as  possible:  organizations  with  ded- 
icated, capable  leaders,  and  directed  toward 
improving  farming  conditions  both  social 
and  economic. 

Leadership  In  the  farm  organizations  must 
be  aggressive  and  strong,  unselfish  toward 
self  perpetuation  of  individuals  as  leaders, 
and  dedicated  to  the  accomplishment  of 
farm  goals. 

Isn't  It  time  for  the  American  fnrmer  to 
concentrate  his  efforts  in  one  or  two  farm 
organizations  with  the  strength  of  numbers 
and  a  clearly  defined  program  for  advanc- 
ing the  necessary  goals,  whether  it  be  a 
free  running  supply-and-demand.  or  supply 
management,  or  collective  bargaining?  You 
must  decide.  If  you  are  to  benefit  from 
organization. 

We  who  are  in  farming  and  business  in 
rural  America  must  recognize  the  changing 
pattern  of  rural  communities  and  prepare 
to  adjust  our  operation  every  so  often  to 
meet  changing  needs  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

The  opportunity  for  success  for  the  farm- 
er, the  rural  merchant  and  the  banker  will 
In  the  long  run  be  measured  by  the  level 
of  agrloiiltunil  prices  when  stacked  up 
against  farm  costs. 

No  miracle  will  occur  that  will  provide  a 
sudden,  easy  victory  In  the  fight  for  survival 
in  rural  America.  If  the  family  farm  and 
the  rural  community  on  which  It  relies  are 
to  survive,  all  of  tis  must  constantly  strive 
for  a  healthy  local  economic  climate  and 
proper  ground  rules  under  which  we  func- 
tion. 

We  are  convinced  that  If  the  urbanization 
trend  continues,  and  the  rural  communities 
do  not  survive,  America  will  lose  one  of  Its 
greatest  assets,  an  asset  that  has  tradition- 
ally helped  this  nation  grow  and  realize  Us 
potential.  There  Is  an  almost  tangible  at- 
tractiveness of  rural  America  that  tugs  upon 
city  dwellers.  Life  in  our  smaller  commu- 
nities is  freer,  roomier,  brighter,  safer. 
cleaner,  healthier. 

Our  rural  communities  can  survive,  and 
they  muBt !  Armed  with  a  fair  and  adequate 
price  for  what  they  produce,  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  not  have  to  abandon  the  land. 
With  more  Income  In  the  hands  of  our  rural 
people,  opportunities  In  our  small  towns 
will  Improve.  Family  farms  and  their  com- 
munities will  be  asstired  of  an  economic 
climate  conducive  to  their  survival. 

1  believe  there  will  be  great  opportunity 
for  people  in  rural  America.  I  believe  we 
will  hold  our  p>eople  In  the  rural  conununl- 
tlee,  and  with  an  Improved  environment  and 
Job  opportunities,  we  will  reverse  the  process 
Of  migration  from  rural  America. 

Our  association  has  been  warning  the 
Congress  and  top  administration  officials  of 
the  need  for  urgent  action  that  will  Improve 
the  Incctne  of  the  farmer  and  reverse  the 
exodus  from  the  land. 

We  suggest  that  Injustice  to  the  farmer  in 
the  marketplace  acts  as  a  powerftil  drag  on 
the  entire  economy.  But  more  than  the 
health  of  our  nation's  economy  Is  at  stake. 

America's  urban  areas  are  not  able  to 
absorb  tbe  dislocated  who  must  move  to  the 
cities  when  Jobs  and  a  chance  for  decent 
family  living  fade  in  rural  America,  Socio- 
logical problems  that  deeply  worry  our  gov- 
ernment   are   being   aggravated   by   further 


migration  to  already  congested  metropolitan 
areas 

And  our  nation's  capacity  for  producing 
food  and  fibre  as  weapons  for  peace  and  to 
sustain  less  fortunate  millions  In  underde- 
veloped and  famine-racked  lands  Is  being 
eroded  by  flight  from  the  farms  of  rural 
America. 

The  United  Church  minister  In  our  town 
announced  the  other  day  that  a  missionary 
from  his  church  confided  an  eye-witness 
report  on  hunger  today  In  drought -ridden 
India.  Mothers  of  infants,  he  said,  search 
the  dung  of  cattle  In  the  ditches  to  salvage 
undigested  food  to  keep  their  children  alive. 

Robert  M.  Koch,  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  on  the  World  Pood  Crisis,  said  In 
Washington  last  month  that  American  agri- 
cultural produrtion  Is  a  major  tool  In  the 
World  War  against  Ht&ger. 

Until  self-help  programs  advance  to  the 
point  where  developing  nations  manage  to 
do  the  major  part  of  the  big  Job  of  supplying 
enough  to  feed  their  people.  American  agri- 
culture will  be  the  one  sustaining  force  that 
staves  off  starvation. 

Mr.  Koch  also  recogmzed  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  must  have  the  proper  safeguards 
of  his  income  if  he  is  to  fill  his  role  In  this 
llfe-or-death  worldwide  endeavor.  He 
declared : 

"We  must  not  allow  the  American  Parmer 
to  produce  for  world  peace  and  then  have 
his  tremendous  efficiency  boomerang  against 
him  In  the  marketplace.  The  Committee  on 
the  World  Pood  Crisis  will  fight  for  a  well- 
balanced  program,  not  Just  for  American 
farmers,  and  not  Just  for  hungry  people  In 
certain  areas,  but  for  a  WORLD  WAR  on 
hunger,  geared  as  far  as  humanly  possible  to 
the  needs  of  all  involved  In  this  great  effort." 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  rural  poverty, 
and  that  Is  for  all  interested  groups  Includ- 
ing farmer  organizations,  churches,  business 
and  banker  organizations  and  Congress  to 
act  together,  and  Insist  that  the  farmer  Is 
compensated  fairly  for  his  output. 

The  United  States  Senate  In  June  unani- 
mously passed  a  concurrent  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  George  McK3ovebn  of  South 
Dakota.. with  41  other  Senators,  one  of  which 
was  Minnesota's  Senator  Mondays,  as  co- 
sponsors,  that  would  direct  all  agencies  of 
the  federal  government  to  let  farm  prices 
rise  to  full  parity. 

The  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  be- 
lieves that  the  present  upward  trend  In  farm 
Income  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
possible,  because  farm  prices  Btlll  hover  sub- 
stantially below  parity,  and  per  capita  farm 
income  remains  Inequitably  low. 

In  mid-May.  farm  prices  were  79  per  cent 
of  parity,  and  the  latest  available  data  re- 
veals that  per  capita  farm  lncome,ls  only  65 
per  cent  of  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  non- 
farm  population. 

Lower  farm  prices  and  higher  marketing 
charges  pushed  the  fanner's  share  of  the 
consumer  food  dollar  down  from  49<f  to 
39c  in  the  16  years  from  194B  to  1965. 

In  1965.  farm  prices  averaged  77  p>er  cent 
of  parity.  Had  they  been  at  100  percent  of 
parity,  the  farm  value  of  the  food  purchased 
by  consumers  would  have  equaled  only  about 
6.8  per  cent  of  disposable  personal  Income. 

With  the  Increase  In  this  Income  now  In 
prospect  for  1966,  and  If  farm  prices  rise  to 
full  parity,  consumers  would  pay  only  SV^ 
percent  of  their  income  for  farm-produced 
foods,  less  than  in  any  year  In  the  past 
ten. 

Senator  McOovern  reported  the  farmer's 
share  of  disposable  personal  Income  for  food 
has  dropped  from  11  percent  to  6.3  percent 
in  the  past  18  years.  Yet  It  would  take  only 
ei'i  percent  to  pay  farmers  for  food  at  full 
parity  prices.  The  lncrea«e.  a  little  over  on» 
per    cent    of   disposable    Income,    would    be 
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monay  well  spent  to  asaiire  a  sound,  stable, 
agriculture  and  an  even  keel  for  our  economy. 

Much  more  to  be  deplored  wovUd  be  the 
■kjTOcketlng  food  prices  that  might  result 
from  shortages  of  food  Items  caused  by  the 
sort  of  liquidation  of  productive  capacity 
that  Is  going  on  In  dairying  today.  Farmers 
have  been  selling  their  herds  for  a  simple 
economic  reason:  milk  production  has  not 
been  a  paying  proposition  for  them. 

The  decimation  of  cows  Is  causing  a  short- 
age In  both  milk  and  beef  while  demand  for 
dairy  and  beef  products  is  steaxllly  Increas- 
ing. Cattlemen  have  reported  a  drop  of  2.7 
mUUoQ  heifers  In  tbe  first  five  montbs  of 
inW.  Total  number  of  cows  and  heifers 
killed  lo  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
is  about  8.3  million,  a  good  25  per  cent  more 
than  the  kill  In  each  of  the  liquidation  years 
of  1955  and  1M6. 

This  seems  to  foretell  a  severe  shortage  of 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  and,  a  sustained  period 
of  boom  for  producers  who  can  hold  on. 

The  support  price  for  factory  milk  was 
increased  60c  to  94  per  hundredweight  In 
the  support  program  recently  announced, 
the  highest  support  In  the  history  of  the 
dairy  pricing  program,  and  it  comes  on  the 
heels  of  a  ao-cent  Increase  previously  an- 
nounced for  the  current  output. 

The  U.SX>.A.  Is  setting  the  minimum  basic 
formula  price  for  figuring  the  producer 
prices  on  fluid  milk  to  reflect  the  $4  factory 
milk  support.  And  the  new  basis  will  be 
applied  to  all  markets,  depending  on  local 
formulas.  The  new  program  boosts  suppwrt 
for  butterfat  from  62.6  cents  to  68  cents  per 
pound.  And  Secretary  Freeman  may  ask 
Congress  for  Incentive  payments  next  winter. 

This  action  by  the  VSS>^.  Is  largely  the 
resiUt  of  their  concern  for  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  dairy  products  for  the  consumer. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  we  are  in 
danger  of  not  producing  enough  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  improved  gov- 
ernment support  price  and  possible  incen- 
tlve*  will  be  a  factor  bringing  about 
increased  production. 

Many  agricultural  reporting  services  are 
optlmlaUc  in  their  prediction  of  price  im- 
provement suggesting  new  highs  for  agricul- 
tural commodltlee,  and  we  share  their 
enthusiasm,  but  also  warn  that  feed  and 
farm  operating  costs  will  continue  to  In- 
crease and  will  require  cloee  observation  to 
protect  profit  marginB. 

Bven  if  the  fighting  stops  in  Vietnam,  it 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  commodity 
price  outlook.  Peacetime  supply-demand 
(actors,  not  war,  are  provMlng  the  power 
behind  the  prices.  The  government  will  try 
bard  to  slash  the  prices  whenever  it  can. 
While  the  administration  policy  purportedly 
supports  higher  prices  for  the  farmers,  the 
government  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumers  who  are  much  more 
numerous.  Officials  tactfully  explain  there 
is  a  Umlt  as  to  how  high  the  prices  for 
farmers  should  go.  The  overall  aim  is  to 
juoduce  supplies  tliat  are  adequate  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

In  our  nation's  InTolvement  In  global  mis- 
sions to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  to 
esteblista  world  peace,  the  American  farmer 
and  his  ability  to  produce  vital  food  and 
fibre  for  many  more  than  himself  are  an  ace 
in  the  hole,  a  trump  card,  a  powerful  In- 
strument for  peace  that  is  held  In  reserve. 

Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  declared  in  a 
Minneapolis  speech  not  long  ago: 

"The  American  farmer  holds  the  key  to 
whether  there  will  be  time  enough  to  avoid 
world  disaster.  A  large  measure  of  hope  for 
peace  In  the  world  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  furnish  food  for  restless,  hungry  people — 
to  buy  time  while  scientists  and  agricultural 
technicians  of  our  own  country  and  other 
alTanced  nations  teach  the  under-developed 
rsftoDS  to  produce  more  for  their  own 
needs." 


Farm  exports  for  cash,  will  be  nearly  five 
billion  dollars  in  tiie  current  fiscal  year, 
compared  with  92.5  billion  Just  seven  years 
ago. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  every  American  has 
a  vital  stake  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
economic  well-being  of  ttie  family  farm  and 
the  rural  community  aerving  the  farmer. 

This  nation  simply  Cannot  endure  the 
withering  of  its  vital  member,  the  segment 
of  its  population  residing  in  rural  America. 
And  every  American  wljerever  he  lives  has 
a  stake  in  a  strong  and  aggressive  agricul- 
ture that  goes  beyond  tHe  food  on  his  dally 
table. 

The  American  farmer  is  finally  being  rec- 
ognized for  what  he  really  Is — an  Indispen- 
sable man  in  struggles  to  encourage  world 
peace,  to  lick  famine  and  sustain  orderly 
governments  In  developing  nations,  and  to 
support  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  by  level- 
ling off  our  deficit  in  the  International  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

America's  future  hinges  in  a  very  real  way 
on  what  Is  done  to,  and  for  the  farmer,  and 
the  rural  business  comnDunlty  to  which  he 
looks  for  services.  And  we  who  know  this 
have  the  obligation  of  communicating  our 
concern  to  our  government  and  our  fellow 
Americans. 

We  have  to  tell  theiti  plainly  we  want 
them  to  quit  making  the  farmer  the  fall- 
guy  for  prospering  by  aQ  othfer  segments  of 
our  economy. 

We  ask  for  him  only  what  he  justly  de- 
serves for  his  Investment,  his  labor,  his  risk 
and  his  know-how.  He  wants  not  a  single 
dollar  more,  but  he  mUst  not  settle  for  a 
penny  less  than  a  fair  return. 


PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION WITH  SWEDEN  AND 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
WITH  ISRAEL 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pflesident,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Eiiergy  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  pursuant  to  section  123fc> 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Atomic  Elhergy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  existing 
civil  agreement  for  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Israel,  and  a  proposed  new  agreement 
for  cooperation  concetning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Sweden.  The 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  S\»eden  was  received 
by  the  Joint  Commitjtee  on  August  4, 
1966.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  was  received  on  August 
19.  1966. 

The  proposed  new  ag;reement  with  the 
Government  of  Sweden  supersedes  the 
agreement  between  tftese  two  parties 
which  was  signed  on  January  18,  1956, 
as  well  as  the  amendments  thereto.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  30-year  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Sweden  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  assuring  a  lonR-tenn 
supply  of  enriched  uraiilum  fuel  required 
by  Sweden  for  its  projected  nuclear  power 
program.  The  agreement  would  reflect 
changes  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  permitting  private  ownership  of 
special  nuclear  materials  by  enabling 
private  parties  in  the  United  States  and 


Sweden'  to  be  parties  to  arrangements 
for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial.  A  feature  of  the  new  agreement 
with  Sweden  is  that  it  would  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  safeguards  responsibility 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Tlie  proix>sed  agreement  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  quantity  of  uranium 
235  that  could  be  transferred  to  Sweden 
from  the  limit  under  the  present  agree- 
ment which  is  400  kilograms  to  a  limit 
of  50,000  kilograms  specified  in  the  pro- 
posed new  agreement. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Israel 
would  raise  from  10  to  40  kilograms  the 
net  quantity  of  uranium  235  which  may 
be  transferred  to  Israel  for  fueling  of 
research  reactors.  In  addition  there 
would  be  provision  for  the  transfer  of 
material  enriched  to  more  than  20  per- 
cent in  the  uranium  235  isotope  when  a 
technical  or  economic  justification  for 
such  a  transfer  exists.  Additionally  the 
amendment  to  the  agreement  with  Israel 
would  reflect  recent  changes  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  permitting 
private  ownership  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial by  enabling  private  parties  In  the 
United  States  and  Israel  to  be  parties  to 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  special 
nuclear  material. 

Section  123(c)  of  the  act  requires  that 
these  proposed  agreements  lie  before  the 
Joint  Committee  for  a  period  of  30  days 
while  Congress  is  in  session  before  be- 
coming effective.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Joint  Committee  to  publish 
proposed  civil  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  Record  and  to  hold  public 
hearings  thereon. 

In  keeping  with  this  practice,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
tills  point  In  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
new  agreement  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  agreement  together 
with  supporting  correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  new  agreement  and  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  existing  agreement 
together  with  supporting  correspondence 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Enerct  Commission. 

Washingtcm,  D.C..  August  3, 1966. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifield. 

Chairman.     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mu.  Holifield:  Pursuant  to  Section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  J954,  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

a.  an  executed  superseding  "Agreement  for 
CooperatlMi  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sweden": 

b  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Conunlsslon 
to  the  President  reconunending  approval  of 
the  Agreement;  and 

c.  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Commission  containing  his  detennlns- 
tlon  that  performance  of  the  Agreement  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security, 
and  approving  the  Amendment  and  authoriz- 
ing Its  execution. 

The  Agreement,  which  has  been  negotlattd 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon  and  the 
Department  of  State  pxirsuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  would  super- 
sede the  research  type  Agreement  between  tM 
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United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Sweden  which  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  January  18,  1956,  as  amended. 

The  primary  reasons  for  entering  Into  a 
power  Agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Sweden  are  to  provide  the  framework  for 
assuring  the  long-term  supply  of  enriched 
uranium  fuel  required  for  the  projected 
Swedish  nuclear  power  program  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  safeguards  respon- 
sibility to  the  IAEA,  by  lncorp>orating  in 
.\rtlcle  XI  of  the  proposed  Agreement  the 
provision  that  the  Agency  will  be  promptly 
requested  to  assume  responsibility  for  apply- 
ing safeguards  to  materials  and  facilities 
subject  to  safeguards  in  the  Agreement. 

The  proposed  Agreement,  which  would 
have  a  term  of  thirty  years,  would  reflect 
changes  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964 
permitting  private  ownership  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  by  enabling  private  parties  in 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  to  be  parties 
to  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  special 
nuclear  material.  Arrangements  made  di- 
rectly between  private  parties  under  the  pro- 
posed Article  VI  would  be  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  applicable  laws,  regulations,  policies 
and  license  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Sweden. 

.Article  vn  of  the  proposed  Agreement 
would  provide  for  the  sale  of  enriched  ura- 
nium required  for  the  long-term  Swedish 
power  reactor  program  described  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Agreement  and  would  Increase 
the  maximum  quantity  of  U-235  that  could 
be  trtinsferred  to  Sweden,  either  on  the  basis 
of  sale  or  toll  enrichment,  from  the  present 
Umlt  of  400  kilograms  to  50.000  kilograms. 

Performance  by  the  Commission  of  ura- 
nium enrichment  services  after  December  31, 
1968.  for  the  account  of  the  Government  of 
Sweden  under  conditions  which  the  Com- 
mission m.iy  establish  would  be  permitted  by 
Article  VII.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
would  be  able,  at  its  discretion,  to  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  Sweden  ura- 
nium enriched  to  more  than  twenty  percent 
In  the  isotope  U-235  when  there  Is  an  eco- 
nomic or  technical  Justification  for  such  a 
transler. 

Article  rx  of  the  proposed  Agreement  con- 
tains reciprocal  guarantees  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  atomic  weap- 
ons or  other  military  use  of  materials,  equip- 
ment and  devices  covered  by  the  Agreement. 
The  guarantee  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  similar  to  that  contained 
In  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Switzerland  and,  Inso- 
far as  materials  are  concerned,  would  extend 
to  (a)  spveclal  nuclear  material  not  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  produced  through  the  use  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  obtained  from  the 
United  States  which  la  In  excess  of  Swedish 
aeec.s  and  which  the  United  States  decides 
to  purchase  and  (b)  special  nuclear  material 
produced  in  Umted  States-leased  fuel  which 
the  United  Stetea  elects  to  retain  after  It  has 
been  reprocessed,  or  alternatively,  to  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  such  purchased  or  retained 
tnatcrlal. 

The  new  Agreement  will  enter  into  force  on 
"le  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
nave  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  compiled  with 
W  statutory  and  constitutional  requlre- 
menu  for  entry  Into  force. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seabobg, 

_  Ckairman. 

Enclosures: 

J  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
W)vernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
wa  the  Government  of  Sweden  (3). 

2   Letter  from  the  Commission  to  the  Pres- 

laent  ( 3 1 

3.  Utter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission (3). 


Agbesment   roR   Coopk»ation    Bitween    thi 

GOVXRNMENT     OF      TH«     UNITED      STATES      OF 

Amexica  and  the  Government  or  Sweden 

CoNCEiNiNO  CrviL  Uses  of  Atokic  Energy 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Sweden  signed  an  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Sweden  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"  on  January  18.  1956.  which  was 
amended  by  the  Agreement  signed  on  August 
3.  1956.  the  Agreement  signed  on  April  25, 
1958,  and  the  Agreement  signed  on  July  20, 
1962:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Sweden  desire  to  pursue  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  looking  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  peaceful  and  humanitarian  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  including  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  power-producing 
reactors  and  research  reactors,  and  the  ex- 
change of  Information  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Sweden  are  desirous  of  entering  Into  this 
Agreement  to  cooperate  with  each  other  to 
attain  the  above  objectives:  and 

Whereas  the  Parties  desire  this  Agreement 
to  supersede  the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Sweden  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"  signed  on  January  18,  1956,  as 
amended; 

The  Parties  agree  as  follows : 

ARTICU    I 

The  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Sweden  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy",  signed 
on  January  18,  1956,  as  amended.  Is  super- 
seded on  the  date  this  Agreement  enters 
Into  forc«. 

AHTICLE    n 

A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  availability  of  personnel  and 
material,  and  the  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies,  sind  license  requirements  In 
force  In  their  respective  countries,  the 
Parties  shall  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the 
achievement  of  the  uses  of  atconlc  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

B.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  communi- 
cated under  this  Agreement  and  no  mxite- 
rtals  or  equipment  and  devices  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, and  no  services  shall  be  furnished, 
under  thLs  Agreement.  If  the  transfer  of  any 
such  materials  or  equipment  and  devices  or 
the  furnishing  of  any  such  ser\ices  involve* 
the  communication  of  Restricted  Data 

C.  This  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  Information  which  the  Par- 
ties are  not  permitted  to  communicate. 

ARTICLX    III 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II,  the 
Parties  shall  exchange  unclassified  Informa- 
tion with  resp>ect  to  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  to  peaceful  uses  and  the  problems  of 
health  and  safety  connected  therewith.  The 
exchange  of  Information  provided  for  in  this 
Article  shall  be  accomplished  through  vari- 
ous means  including  reix)rts,  conferences, 
and  visits  to  facilities,  and  shall  include  in- 
formation in  the  following  fields : 

( 1 1  Dervelopment,  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  use  of  research,  materials 
testing,  experimental,  demonstration  power, 
and  power  reactors; 

(2)  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  operation  and  use  of  the  types  of  reactors 
listed  in  subparagraph  ( 1 )  above:  and 

(3)  The  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  and 
radiation  In  physical  and  biological  research, 
medical  therapy,  agrictilture,  and  Industry. 


ARTICLE    tV 


A.  Materials  of  Interest  In  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  agre«d  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion, as  provided  In  Article  in  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  n,  including  6p>ecial 
nuclear  materials  for  ptirpoeee  other  than 
fueling  reactors  and  reactor  experiments, 
source  materials,  heavy  water,  by-product 
materials,  other  radiolsotop>es,  and  stable  iso- 
topes may  be  transferred  between  the  Parties 
for  defined  applications  In  such  quantities 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  when  such  materials  are  not  com- 
mercially available. 

B.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  H 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed,  specialized  research  facilities  and 
reactor  materials  testing  facilities  of  the 
Parties  shall  be  made  available  for  mutual 
use  consistent  with  the  limits  of  space,  fa- 
cilities, and  p>ersonneI  convetxlently  available 
when  such  faculties  are  not  commercially 
available. 

C.  With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  Information  as  provided  In 
Article  in  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  II,  equipment  and  devices  may  b« 
transferred  from  one  Party  to  the  other  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 
It  Is  recognized  that  such  transfers  will  be 
subject  to  limitations  which  may  arise  from 
shortages  of  supplies  or  other  circumstancM 
existing  at  the  time. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(Including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions) and  any  material,  equipment,  and 
devices  exchanged  or  transferred  between  the 
Parties  under  this  Agreement,  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Party  receiving  it,  and 
the  other  Party  does  not  warrant  the  accu- 
racy or  completeness  of  such  Information, 
material,  equipment,  and  devices  for  any 
particular  use  or  application. 

ARTICLE    VI 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed  ex- 
change of  information  referred  to  in  Arttole 
III,  It  is  understood  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  between  either  Party  or  authorized 
persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized 
persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
for  the  transfer  of  materials,  including  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  and  equipment  SJid 
devices,  and  for  the  performance  of  services. 
Such  arrangements  shall  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  In  Articles  II  and  Vm. 

ARTICLE  vn 

A.  During  the  period  of  this  Agreement, 
the  United  Staiee  Commission  will  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  Sweden,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Parties  may 
agree,  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope  U-2S5 
for  use  in  the  fueling  of  defined  research 
applications,  including  research  reactors,  ma- 
terials testing  reactors,  reactor  experiments, 
and  reactor  prototypes,  as  the  Cacnmlselon 
may  agree  to  upon  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden, 

B  In  addition,  the  United  States  Cc«n- 
mlsslon  will  sell  to  the  Oovernment  of 
Sweden  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Parties  may  agree,  all  of  Sweden's  re- 
quirements for  uranium  enriched  in  tJie 
isotope  U-235  for  use  In  the  power  reactor 
program  described  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Agreement,  which  Appendix,  subject  to  the 
quantity  limitation  established  in  Article 
Vin,  nxay  be  amended  from  time  to  time  by 
mutual  consent  without  modification  of  this 
Agreement. 

C.  The  Commission  may  also  transfer  to 
the  Government  of  Sweden,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Parties  may 
agree,  special  nuclear  material  for  the  per- 
formance In  Sweden  of  conversion  or  fabri- 
cation services,  or  both,  and  for  subsequent 
transfer  to  a  nation  or  group  of  nation*  with 
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which  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  an  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion within  the  acoi>e  of  which  such  aubse- 
quent  tranaf er  falls. 

D.  The  United  States  Commission  Is  also 
prepared,  to  such  extent  and  under  such 
conditions  as  It  may  establish,  to  enter  Into 
contracts  to  provide  after  December  31,  1968, 
for  the  production  or  enrichment,  or  both.  In 
facilities  owned  by  the  Commission,  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  for  the  account  of  the 
Oovernment  of  Sweden  for  the  uses  specified 
In  paragraphs  A,  B  and  C  of  this  Article. 

E.  With  respect  to  transfers  of  uranium 
enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235  provided  for 
In  paragraphs  A,  B,  C  and  D  of  this  Article, 
it  l8  understood  that: 

(1)  contracts  specifying  quantities,  enrich- 
ments, delivery  schedules  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  supply  or  service  will  be 
executed  on  a  timely  basis  between  the 
United  States  Commission  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Sweden,  and 

(2)  prices  for  uranlxun  enriched  In  the 
isotope  U-3S5  sold  or  for  services  performed 
and  the  advance  notice  required  for  delivery 
will  be  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of  delivery 
for  users  In  the  United  States.  The  umted 
States  Commlslson  may  agree  to  supply  en- 
riched uranium  or  perform  enrichment  serv- 
ices upon  shorter  notice,  subject  to  assess- 
ment of  such  surcharge  to  the  usual  base 
price  as  the  United  States  Commission  may 
consider  reasonable  to  cover  abnormal  pro- 
duction costs  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
Commission  by  reason  of  such  shorter  notice. 

F.  It  Is  agreed  that,  should  the  total 
quantity  of  enriched  uranium  which  the 
united  States  Commission  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide pursuant  to  this  and  other  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  reach  the  maxlmiim  quantity 
of  enriched  uranium  which  the  Commission 
has  available  for  such 'purposes,  and  should 
the  Oovemment  of  Sweden  not  have  exe- 
cuted contracts  covering  the  adjusted  net 
quantity  specified  in  Article  vm,  the  Com- 
mission may  request,  upon  appropriate 
notice,  that  the  OovM^nment  of  Sweden  exe- 
cute contracts  for  all  or  any  part  of  such 
•nrlched  uranium  as  is  not  then  under  con- 
tract. It  is  understood  that,  should  the 
OovCTnment  of  Sweden  not  execute  contracts 
In  accordance  with  a  raqueat  by  the  Commls- 
alon  hereunder,  the  Commission  shall  be  re- 
lieved of  all  obligations  to  the  Oovernment  of 
Sweden  with  respect  to  the  enriched  uranlimi 
for  which  contracts  have  been  so  requested. 

0.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  per  cent 
(20%)  In  the  Isotope  U-236.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  may  make  available  a  portion 
of  the  enriched  uranium  supplied  hereunder 
as  material  containing  more  than  20%  in  the 
isotope  U-236  when  there  is  a  technical 
or  econotnlc  justification  for  such  a  trans- 
fer. 

H.  It  is  understood,  unless  otherwise 
agreed,  that  in  order  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  entire  quantity  of  enriched  uranium 
allocated  hereunder  for  a  particular  reactor 
project  deecrlbed  in  the  Appendix.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  project 
to  be  iBttlated  In  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule set  forth  in  the  Appendix  and  tar  the 
Oovemment  of  Sweden  to  execute  a  contract 
for  that  quantity  in  time  to  allow  t<x  the 
imited  states  Commlselon  to  provide  the 
material  for  the  first  fuel  loading.  It  U  also 
understood  that  if  the  Oovernment  of 
Sw«d«n  deaires  to  contract  for  less  than  the 
•Bttr*  quantity  of  enriched  uranium  allo- 
eated  for  a  particular  project  or  terminates 
the  supply  contract  after  execution,  the  re- 
maining quantity  allocated  for  that  project 
shall  cease  to  be  avtUlable  and  the  maximum 
adjusted  net  quantity  ot  U-335  provided  for 
In  Article  Vm  shall  be  r«duced  accordingly, 
unlaa  othwwlie  agreed. 

1.  Within  the  limitations  contained  In 
Article  vm,  the  quantity  of  uranium  en- 


riched in  the  isotope  U-835  transferred  by 
the  United  States  Commission  under  this 
Article  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Sweden  for  the  fueling  of  reactors 
or  reactor  experiments  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  In  excess  of  the  quantity  thereof  neces- 
sary for  the  loading  of  such  reactors  or 
reactor  experiments,  plUE  such  additional 
quantity  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Parties, 
is  necessary  for  the  efflclapit  and  continuous 
operation  of  such  reactorg  or  reactor  experi- 
ments. 

J.  It  is  agreed  that  when  any  special 
nuclear  material  received  from  the  United 
States  of  America  requires  reprocessing,  such 
reprocessing  shall  be  performed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commlssien  in  either  Com- 
mission facilities  or  facilities  acceptable  to 
the  Commission,  on  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  later  agreed;  and  it  is  understood, 
except  as  may  be  othefwlse  agreed,  that 
the  form  and  content  of  uny  Irradiated  fuel 
elements  shall  not  be  altered  after  their 
removal  from  the  reactor  prior  to  delivery  to 
the  Commission  or  the  tBclUtles  acceptable 
to  the  Commission  for  reprocessing. 

K.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  owned  by  tShe  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  which  is  pro- 
duced through  the  use  of  special  nuclear 
materials  obtained  from  the  United  States 
of  America  and  which  is  In  excess  of  the  need 
of  the  Government  of  Sweden  for  such  mate- 
rials in  Its  program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  have  and  is 
hereby  granted  (a)  a  fltst  option  to  pur- 
chase such  material  at  prices  then  prevailing 
In  the  United  States  ot  America  for  special 
nuclear  material  producefl  in  reactors  which 
are  fueled  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an 
Agreement  for  Coopje ration  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Btates  of  .America. 
and  (b)  the  right  to  appfove  the  transfer  of 
such  material  to  any  otha-  nation  or  a  group 
of  nations  In  the  event  the  option  to  pur- 
chase is  not  exercised. 

L.  Special  nuclear  material  produced,  as  a 
result  of  irradiation  processes,  in  any  part 
of  the  fuel  leased  under  this  or  the  super- 
seded Agreement  shall  bs  for  the  account  of 
the  Government  of  .Sweden  and,  after  re- 
processing as  provided  in  paragraph  J  of  this 
Article,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Government 
of  Sweden,  at  which  time  title  to  such  ma- 
terial shall  be  transferred  to  that  Govern- 
ment, unless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  exercise  the  option, 
which  is  hereby  granted,  to  retain,  with  a 
credit  to  the  Government  of  Sweden  based 
on  the  prices  in  the  United  States  of  .Amer- 
ica referred  to  in  paragrat>h  K  of  this  Article, 
any  such  special  nucleaf  material  which  Is 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  Sweden  for  such 
material  In  its  program  fpr  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy 

M.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Oovemment  of  Sweeten  may  request  the 
Commission  to  provide  In  accordance  with 
this  Agreement,  or  which  have  been  provided 
to  the  Oovemment  of  Sweden  under  the 
superseded  Agreement,  ao-e  harmful  to  per- 
sona and  property  unless  handled  and  used 
carefully.  After  delivery  of  such  materials 
to  the  Oovemment  of  Stieeden.  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  shall  bolir  all  responsibility. 
Insofar  as  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  concerned,  for  the  safe 
handling  and  use  of  such  materials.  With 
respect  to  any  special  nuclear  materials  or 
fuel  elements  which  the  Commission  may 
lease  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  or  may 
have  leased  pursuant  to  the  superseded 
Agreement,  to  the  Oovemment  of  Sweden  or 
to  any  private  individual  or  private  organi- 
zation under  its  jurisdiction,  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Sweden  shall  Itidemnlfy  and  save 
harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  any  and  all  liabil- 
ity (Including  third  party  liability)   for  any 


cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the  produc- 
tion or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  the  lease, 
and  the  possession  and  use  of  such  special 
nuclear  materials  or  fuel  elements  after  de- 
livery by  the  Commission  to  the  Govem- 
n»ent  of  Sweden  or  to  any  private  individual 
or  private  organization  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

ARTICLE   vm 

The  adjusted  net  quantity  of  U-235  tn  en- 
riched uranium  tran5ferred  from  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Sweden  under  -Articles 
IV,  VI,  or  VII  during  the  period  of  this  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  or  under  the  super- 
seded Agreement,  shall  not  exceed  In  the  ag- 
gregate 50,000  Icllograms.  The  following 
method  of  computation  shall  be  used  in  cal- 
culating transfers,  within  the  ceiling  quan- 
tity of  kilograms  of  U-235.  made  under  said 
Articles  or  the  superseded  Agreement : 
Prom: 

(1)  The  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in 
enriched  uranium  transferred  under  said 
Articles  or  the  superseded  Agreement,  minus 

(2)  The  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal 
Isotopic  assay, 

Subtract: 

(3)  Tlie  af^gregate  of  the  quantities  of 
U-235  contiUned  in  recoverable  uranium  of 
United  States  origin  either  transferred  to  the 
United  States  of  America  or  to  any  oth^r  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  with  the  approval  of 
the  Government  of  the  umted  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  or  the 
sup>erseded  .Agreement,  minus 

(4)  The  quantity  of  U-235  contuned  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  isotopic 
assay. 

ABTICI.E    XX 

A.  The  Oovemment  of  Sweden  guarantees 
that: 

( 1 )  Safeguards  provided  In  Article  X  shall 
he  maintained. 

(2)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Sweden  or  authorized  persons  under  Its  Juris- 
diction by  purchase  or  otherwise  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  or  the  superseded  Agreement, 
and  no  sfjeclal  nuclear  materials  produced 
through  the  use  of  such  material,  equipment 
and  devices  will  be  used  for  atomic  weapons, 
or  for  research  on  or  development  of  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  any  other  military  purpose. 

(3)  No  material.  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Sweden  or  authorized  persons  under  it* 
jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  or 
the  superseded  Agreement,  and  no  special 
nuclear  material  produced  through  the  use 
of  such  material,  equipment,  or  devices,  will 
be  transferred  to  unauthorized  persons  or 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
of  Sweden .  except  as  the  United  States  Com- 
mission may  agree  to  such  a  transfer  to 
another  nation  or  group  of  nations,  and 
then  only  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Commission,  the  transfer  of  the  ma- 
terial Is  within  the  scope  of  an  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  between  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations. 

B.  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  guarantees  that  no  equipment  a 
devices  transferred  from  the  Government  of 
Sweden  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  authorized  persons  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment or  the  superseded  Agreement,  no  mate- 
rial purchased  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  para- 
graph K  of  Article  VII  of  this  Agreement, 
and  no  material  retained  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
paragraph  L  of  Article  VII  of  this  Agreement, 
or  an  equivalent  amount  of  material  of  the 
same  type  of  such  purchased  or  re**^ 
material  substituted  therefor,  will  be  used 
for  atomic   weapons,  or  for  research  on  « 
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development  of  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any 
other  military  piu-poee. 

ARTJCXE    X 

A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Sweden 
emphasize  their  common  Interest  in  assur- 
ing that  any  material,  equipment,  or  device 
made  available  to  the  Government  of  Sweden 
or  any  person  under  Its  Jurisdiction  pursu- 
ant to  this  Agreement,  or  the  superseded 
Agreement,  shall  be  used  solely  for  civil 
purposes. 

B  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safeguards 
provided  for  In  this  Agreement  are  sup- 
planted, by  agreement  of  the  Parties  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  XI,  by  safeguards  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Agreement,  shall  have  the  following  rights: 

(1)  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operation  for  civil  purfKsses  and  per- 
mitting effective  application  of  safeguards, 
to  review  the  design  of  any 

I  a)  reactor,  and 

tb)  other  equipment  and  devices,  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  United  States  Commission 
determines  to  be  relevant  to  the  effective 
application  of  safegtiards, 

which  are,  or  have  been,  made  available  to 
the  Government  of  Sweden  or  any  person 
under  its  Jurisdiction  under  this  or  the  su- 
perseded Agreement,  or  which  are  to  use, 
fabricate,  or  process  any  of  the  following 
materials  so  made  available:  source  mate- 
rial, special  nuclear  material,  moderator  ma- 
tertal,  or  other  material  designated  by  the 
United  States  Commission; 

(2 1  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  njaterlal  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  or  any  p>erson  under  ita 
Jurisdiction  under  this  or  the  superseded 
Agreement,  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  person  under  Its 
Jurtadlction  and  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  utilized  In,  recovered  from,  or  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  use  of  any  of  the 
following  materials,  equipment  or  devices  so 
made  available: 

(ai  source  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  United  States  Commission, 

(bi  re.actors, 

CI  any  other  equipment  or  device  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States  Commission  as  an 
item  to  be  made  available  on  the  conditions 
that  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  B 
(2)  will  apply, 

(1)  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  ensuring  accoimtabillty  for  such 
materials;  and. 

Hi)  to  require  that  any  such  material  in 
the  custody  of  the  Government  of  Sweden  or 
my  person  under  its  jurisdiction  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  in  this 
Article  and  the  guaranties  set  forth  in  Ar- 
Jcie  EX; 

i3)  To  require  the  deposit  in  storage  fa- 
culties designated  by  the  United  States  Com- 
miMlon  of  any  of  the  special  nuclear  mate- 
nal  referred  to  In  subparagraph  B(2)  of  this 
Anicle  which  is  not  currently  utUized  for 
civil  purposes  in  Sweden  and  which  is  not 
purchased  or  retained  by  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Druted  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
Article  VII  of  this  Agreement,  transferred 
pursuant  to  Article  Vn,  paragraph  K(b), 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  pursuant  to  an 
wangement  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Par- 

(*»  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  Sweden,  persormel  who, 
'"^compamtd.  If  either  Party  so  requests,  by 
Pwwnnel  designated  by  the  Oovernment  of 
o*eden,  shall  have  access  in  Sweden  to  aU 
P****  and  data  necessary  to  accoimt  for  the 


source  and  special  nuclear  materials  which 
are  subject  to  subparagraph  B(2t  of  this 
Article,  to  determine  whether  there  is  com- 
pliance with  this  Agreement,  and  to  make 
such  Independent  measurements  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary; 

(5)  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  or  the  guaran- 
ties set  forth  In  Article  DC  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  Sweden  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  to  suspend  or  terminate  this 
Agreement  and  to  require  the  return  of  any 
materials,  equipment,  and  devices  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  B(2)    of  this  Article; 

(6)  To  consult  with  the  Government  of 
Sweden  in  the  matter  of  health  and  safety. 

C.  The  Government  of  Sweden  undertalies 
to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  safeguards 
provided  for  in  this  Article. 

AHTICLE    Xi 

A  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Oovernment  of  Sweden, 
recognizing  the  desirability  of  making  use  of 
the  facilities  and  services  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  agree  that  the  Agency 
will  be  promptly  requested  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  applying  safeguards  to  mate- 
rials and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards  im- 
der  this  Agreement.  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  will  be  effected 
without  modification  of  this  Agreement 
through  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Parties  and  the  Agency  which  may 
include  provisions  for  suspension  of  the  safe- 
guard rights  accorded  to  the  umted  States 
Commission  by  Article  X  of  this  Agreement, 
during  the  time  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Agency's  safeguards  apply  to  such  materials 
and  facilities. 

B.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  envis- 
aged In  paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  either 
Party  may,  by  notification,  terminate  this 
Agreement.  Before  either  Party  takes  steps 
to  terminate  this  Agreement,  the  Parties  will 
carefully  consider  the  economic  effects  of  any 
such  termination.  Neither  Party  will  Invoke 
Its  termination  rights  until  the  other  Pao-ty 
has  been  given  sufflcient  advance  notice  to 
jjermit  arrangements  by  the  Oovernment  of 
Sweden,  tf  it  Is  the  other  Party,  for  an  al- 
ternative source  of  power  and  to  permit  ad- 
justment by  the  Government  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America,  If  It  Is  the  other  Party,  of 
production  schedules.  In  the  event  of  termi- 
nation by  either  Party,  the  Oovernment  of 
Sweden  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
return  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  all  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial received  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  or 
the  superseded  Agreement  and  still  in  its 
possession  or  in  the  possession  of  persons  un- 
der Its  Jvirisdictlon.  The  Oovemment  of  the 
United  atates  of  America  will  compensate 
the  Government  of  Sweden  for  its  interest 
In  such  material  so  returned  at  the  United 
States  Commission's  schedule  of  pjlcee  then 
In   effect  domestically. 

ABTicLE  xn 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Parties 
provided  for  tmder  this  Agreement  shall  ex- 
tend, to  the  extent  appUcable,  to  cooperative 
activities  Initiated  under  the  superseded 
Agreenxent,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
material,  equipment,  devices,  and  Informa- 
tion transferred  thereunder. 
ASTTcxK  nn 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement : 

A.  "United  States  Commission  "  or  "Com- 
mission" means  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

B.  "Paxties '  means  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United    States    of    America.    Including    the 


United  States  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Oovernment  of  Sweden.  "Party" 
means  one  of  the  above  "Parties". 

C.  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice (Where  such  means  Is  a  sep>arable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  for  use  as,  or  for  develop- 
ment of.  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or  a 
weapon  test  device. 

D.  "Byproduct  material"  means  suay  radio- 
active material  (except  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial) yielded  In  or  made  radioactive  by  ex- 
posure to  the  radiation  Incident  to  the  proc- 
ess of  producing  or  utilizing  special  nuclear 
material. 

E.  "Equipment  and  devices"  and  "equip- 
ment or  device"  means  any  instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility  and  includes  any  facility, 
except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of  making 
use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear  material, 
and  compxjnent  parts  thereof. 

P.  "Person"  means  amy  individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust, 
estate,  public  or  private  Institution,  group, 
government  agency,  or  government  corpora- 
tion but  does  not  include  the  Parties  to  this 
Agreement. 

G.  "Reactor"  means  an  apparatus,  other 
than  an  atomic  weapon,  in  which  a  self-sup- 
porting fission  chain  reaction  Is  maintained 
by  utilizing  uramum.  plutonium,  or  thorium, 
or  any  combination  of  uranium,  plutonium, 
or  thorium. 

H.  "Restricted  Data"  means  all  data  con- 
cerning (1)  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  weapons;  (2)  the  production 
of  spteclal  nucleer  material;  or  (3)  the  use 
of  special  nuclear  material  in  the  production 
of  energy,  but  shall  not  Include  data  de- 
classified or  removed  from  the  category  of 
Restricted  Data  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thority. 

I.  "Source  material"  means  (1)  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  Is  de- 
termined by  the  United  States  Commission 
or  the  Government  of  Sweden  to  l)e  soivce 
material;  or  (2)  ores  containing  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  materials.  In  such  concen- 
tration as  the  United  States  Commission  or 
the  Government  of  Sweden  may  determine 
from  time  to  time. 

J.  "Special  nuclear  material"  means  (1) 
plutonium,  uranium  enriched  In  the  Iso- 
tope 233  or  In  the  Isotope  235,  and  any  other 
material  which  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion or  the  Oovernment  of  Sweden  deter- 
mines to  be  special  nuclear  material;  or  (3) 
any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

K.  "Superseded  Agreement"  means  the 
Agreement  signed  by  the  Parties  on  January 
18.  1956.  as  amended  by  the  Agreennent 
signed  on  Augtist  3,  1956,  the  Agreement 
signed  on  April  25,  1058.  and  the  Agreement 
signed  on  July  20,  1962. 

L.  "Safeguards"  means  a  system  of  con- 
trols designed  to  assure  that  any  materials, 
equipment,  or  devices  committed  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  are  not  used 
to  further  any  military  purpose, 

AETicxz  xn 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovernment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  the  entry  into  force  of  such  Agree- 
ment and  shall  remain  In  iarce  for  a  period 
of  thirty  (30)  years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned, 
dtily  authorized,  have  signed  this  Agree-, 
ment. 

Done  at  Washington  in  duplicate  thU 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  1966, 
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For  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

WaLTB  J.  8TOB8SXL,  Jr. 

Olknit  T.  Bbaboko. 
Tor  the  Oovemment  of  Sweden: 

QOram  Bttndt. 


T7.S.  Atomic  Enekgt  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  5, 1966. 
The  Pkisisknt, 
The  White  House. 

Dkax  Mb.  Ptxaamr:  In  accordance  with 
Section  133JI.  of  the  At<»nlc  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlBslon  recommenda  that  you  approve  the 
encloaed  proposed  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Sweden  Concerning  Civil  Usee  of  Atomic 
Energy,"  determine  that  Its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security, 
and  authcH'lze  Its  execution.  The  Depart- 
ment ~bf  State  supports  the  Commission's 
recommendation . 

The  proposed  Agreement,  which  was  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Bnergy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
would  supersede  the  "Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Bn- 
ergy Between  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Sweden,"  signed  at  Washington  on  January 
18,  lOM,  as  amended.  This  Is  a  research- 
tjrpe  Agreement. 

The  primary  reasons  for  entering  Into  a 
power  Agreement  are  (a)  to  provide  the 
framework  for  assuring  the  long-term  supply 
of  enriched  uranium  fuel  required  for  the 
projected  Swedish  nuclear  power  program 
and  (b)  to  Implement  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  were 
added  by  recent  amendmente,  permitting  the 
performance  of  uranium  enrichment  services 
by  the  Commission  and  the  private  owner- 
Ship  of  special  nuclear  material.  The  pro- 
posed Agreement  would  have  a  term  of  thirty 
ya*rs. 

Article  VI  of  the  new  Agreement  would  re- 
flect recent  changes  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  permitting  private  ownership  of 
special  nuclear  material  by  enabling  private 
parties  In  the  United  States  and  Sweden  to 
be  parties  to  arrangemente  for  the  transfer 
of  special  nuclear  material.  Previously,  such 
transactions  were  conSned  to  Governments. 
Arrangements  made  directly  between  private 
parties  tinder  the  proposed  Article  VI  would 
be  undertaken  pursuant  to  applicable  laws, 
regulations,  policies,  and  license  require- 
mente  of  the  Governmente  of  the  United 
Stetei^ond  Sweden. 

Article  Vn  of  the  proposed  A^eement 
would  permit  the  sale  of  enriched  uranium 
required  for  the  long-term  Swedish  power 
reactor  program  described  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  Agreement  and  would  Increase  the 
maximum  quantity  of  U-235  that  could  be 
transferred  to  Sweden  from  the  present  limit 
of  400  kilograms  to  50,000  kilograms. 

Article  vn  would  also  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to, perform  uranium  enrichment  serv- 
ices after  December  31,  1968.  for  the  account 
Of  the  Government  of  Sweden  under  condi- 
tions which  the  Commission  may  estab- 
Uah.  In  addition,  the  Commission  would  be 
able,  at  Its  discretion,  to  make  available  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Sweden  uranium  en- 
riched to  more  than  twenty  percent  In  the 
laotope  U-ass  when  there  la  an  economic  or 
technical  justification  for  such  a  transfer. 

In  keeping  with  steted  Commission  policy. 
Article  vn  also  Includes  language  which  as- 
sures the  comparability  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign prices  for  enriched  uranium  and  serv- 
Icas  performed,  as  well  as  of  the  advance  no- 
tice required  for  delivery. 

Article  rx  of  the  proposed  Agreement  con- 
tains   guarantees    by    the    Government  of 


Sweden  against  atomla  weapons  or  other 
military  use  of  materials,  equipment  auad  de- 
vices received  from  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  Agreement  Inoludea  new  language 
similar  to  that  contaLnsd  In  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  by  which  the  United  States 
makes  similar  guarantees.  The  United 
States'  guarantee  would  extend  to  (a)  special 
nuclear  material  produoed  through  the  use 
of  special  nuclear  matsrlals  obtained  from 
the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  Swed- 
ish needs  and  which  tlie  United  States  de- 
cides to  purchase  and  (b)  special  nuclear 
material  produced  In  fnlted  States-leased 
fuel  which  the  United  States  elects  to  re- 
tain after  it  has  been  reprocessed,  or,  alter- 
natively, to  equivalent  atnounta  of  such  pvur- 
chased  or  retained  material. 

In  keeping  with  Unltied  States'  policy  to 
arrive  at  explicit  understandings  with  coun- 
tries with  which  we  ha»e  cooperative  agree- 
ments as  to  the  transfer  of  safeguards  to  the 
International  Atomic  Eaergy  Agency.  Article 
XI  of  the  proposed  Agraement  provides  that 
the  Agency  will  be  promptly  requested  to 
assume  responsibility  for  applying  safe- 
guards to  materials  and  facUltieB  subject  to 
safeguards  under  the  Afreement. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  Agreement 
will  be  formally  execute^  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  GovernBients  of  the  United 
States  and  Sweden,  In  compliance  with  Sec- 
tion 123.C  of  the  Atomlo  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  proposed  Agreement  will 
then  be  placed  before  Itoe  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glekn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 


Enclosiu-e :  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  Stata 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Sweden. 


The  WHrTE  House, 
Washington,  July  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington. 

Deab  Dr.  Seaborg  :  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  a  proposed  superseding 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation  Concerning  Clnl 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Sweden"  and  has  recom- 
mended that  I  approve  the  propoeed  Agree- 
ment, determine  that  Its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity, and  authorize  its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19.54,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Con^mlsslon,  I  hereby: 

(aj  Approve  the  proposed  Agreement,  and 
determine  that  its  performance  wl'.l  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed Agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  bv 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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U.S.  Atomic  Enehot  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  19, 1966. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifield, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mb.  Holifield:  pursuant  to  Section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  EnSrgy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  there  are  s|ibmltted  with  this 
letter; 

a.  a  proposed  "Amendment  to  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy"; 

b.  a  copy  of  a  letter  fjom  the  Commission 
to  the  President  reconunendlng  approval  of 
the  amendment:  and 

c.  a  copy  of  a  letter  ffom  the  President  to 
the  Commission  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving the  amendment  and  authorizing  ite 
execution. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomls  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1|54,  as  amended,  re- 
vises the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Israel 
which  was  signed  on  July  12.  1955,  as 
amended  by  the  agreements  signed  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1959,  June  11,  1960.  June  22,  1962. 
August  19,   1964,  and  April  2.   1965. 


Article  I  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  ral-se  from  ten  to  forty  kilograms  the 
net  quantity  of  U-235  which  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  Israel  for  fueling  research  reactors. 
Article  I  would  also  permit  the  transfer  to 
Israel  of  material  enriched  to  more  than  20''^ 
in  the  Isotope  U-235  when  there  Is  a  tech- 
nical or  economic  justification  for  such  a 
transfer. 

Article  11  of  the  proposed  amendment  re- 
flects the  recent  changes  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  permitting  private  own- 
ership of  special  nuclear  material  by  ena- 
bling private  parties  In  the  United  SWtes  and 
Israel  to  be  parties  to  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material.  Pre- 
viously, such  arrangements  were  confined  to 
governments.  Arrangement  made  directly 
between  private  parties  under  Article  n 
would  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  applicable 
laws,  regulations,  jjoUcies.  and  license  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
A  similar  provision  has  been  Incorporated  in 
the  Agreemente  with  Switzerland.  Turkey, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Additionally,  there  Is  an  editorial  revision 
In  Article  I  which  would  delete  the  now- 
obsolete  provision  that  the  Government  of 
Israel  retain  title  to  enriched  uranium  until 
private  users  in  the  United  States  may  ac- 
quire title  to  such  material. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  iOTCt  W 
the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have   received   from   the   other   Government 
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written    notification    that    It    has   compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments te  bring  the  amendment  Into  force. 
Cordially, 

Jim  Ramet, 
Acting  Chairman. 
Enclosures : 

1  Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooper- 
ation with  the  Government  of  Israel  (3). 

2.  Letter  from  the  Commission  to  the  Pres- 
ident ( 3 ) . 

3  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission (3). 

Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 

ST.ITES  of  .A.MERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

Israel  Concerning  Crvn.  Uses  or  Atomic 
Enekgy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Israel, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the'  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  signed  at  Washington  on  July 
12,  1955  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation"),  as  amended 
by  the  Agreements  signed  at  Washington  on 
August  20,  1959,  June  11,  1960.  June  22,  1962. 
August  19.  1964.  and  April  2,  1965, 

Agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLK    1 

A.  Paragraph  A  of  Article  II  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  number,  "ten  (10)  ", 
which  appears  before  the  word,  "kilograms", 
la  the  proviso  to  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  number, 
"forty  (40)". 

B.  Paragraph  C  of  Article  II  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"C  The  Commission  may,  upon  request 
and  in  its  discretion,  make  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material  avail- 
able as  uranium  enriched  to  more  than 
twenty  percent  (20<>  )  by  weight  In  the  Iso- 
tope U-235  when  there  is  a  technical  or  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  such  a  transfer  for 
use  in  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactore.  and  reactor  experiments,  each  capa- 
ble of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  ex- 
ceed eight  (8)  kilograms  of  the  isotope  U-235 
contained  in  .such  uranium." 

C.  Paragraph  D  of  Article  II  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  is  deleted 
In  its  entirety;  paragraphs  E,  P,  G,  and  H  of 
»ald  Article  are,  respectively,  relettered  as 
paragraphs  D,  E,  F.  and  Q. 

article  n 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  the  subjecte  of  agreed 
exchange  of  Information  referred  to  In  Article 
I.  It  Is  understood  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  between  either  Party  or  authorized 
persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized 
persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
for  the  transfer  of  materials,  including  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  and  equipment  and 
devices,  and  for  the  performance  of  services. 
Such  arrangements  shall  be  subject  to: 

(a^  the  limitations  applicable  to  trans- 
actions between  the  Parties  under  Article  H, 

(b)   Article  V,  and 

fc)  applicable  laws,   regulations,   policies, 
and  license  requiremente  of  the  Parties." 
article  m 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
nave  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
au  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  entry  Into  force  of  such  Amend- 
ment and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the  period 
™  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as 
amended. 


In  Witness  Whereof,  the  undersigned,  d\ily 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done.at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  this 

day  of ,1966. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Stetes 
of  America: 

DZ 

Donovan  Q.  Zook, 
Director,  Office  of  Atomic  Energy  Af- 
fairs.   International    Scientific    and 
Te<;hnological  Affairs,  Department  of 
of  State. 

BHT 
i  Barbara  H.  Thomas. 

Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  Division  of  In- 
ternational    Affairs.      U.S.     Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
For  the  Government  of  Israel : 
JE 

Joseph    Eyal, 
Attach^.  Embassy  of  Israel. 
August  12,  1966. 
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U.S.  Atomic  Enebot  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  12,  1966. 
The  PKEsmENT, 
The  White  Housi. 

Dkas  Mh.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Israel  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  determine  that  Ite 
I>erformance  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  ite 
execution.  The  Department  of  State  sup- 
porte  the  Commission's  recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  would  revise  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  United  Stetes  of 
America  and  Israel  which  was-  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  12,  1955,  as  amended 
by  the  Agreements  signed  on  August  20.  1959, 
June  11,  1960,  June  22.  1962,  August  19,  1964, 
and  April  2,  1965. 

Article  I  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  raise  from  ten  to  forty  kilograms  the 
net  quantity  of  U-235  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  Israel  for  fueUng  research  reactors. 
In  addition,  Article  I  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  transfer  to  Israel  of 
material  enriched  to  more  than  20%  In  the 
Isotope  U-235  when  there  Is  a  technical  or 
economic  Justification  for  such  a  transfer. 
These  changes  are  proposed  in  order  to  meet 
Israel's  plans  for  the  future  operation  of  ite 
research  reactor. 

Article  II  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  rtflect  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Atomic  Bnergy  Act  of  1954  permitting  pri- 
vate ownership  of  special  nuclear  material 
by  enabling  private  parties  in  the  United 
States  and  Israel  to  be  parties  to  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear 
material.  Previously,  such  arrangements 
were  confined  to  governmente.  Arrange- 
mente made  directly  between  private  parties 
under  proposed  Article  II  would  be  under- 
taken pursuant  to  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies,  and  license  requirements  of 
the  United  States  and  Israel. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  would  also 
include  in  Article  I  an  editorial  revision 
which  Would  delete  the  now-obsolete  pro- 
vision tfiat  the  Government  of  Israel  retain 
title  to  enriched  uranium  until  private  users 
In  the  United  States  may  acquire  title  tc 
such  material. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Israel.  In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


It  will  then  be  placed  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Bnergy. 
Respectfully  yours, 


Chairman. 
Enclosure:      Proposed      "Amendment      to 
-Agreement    for    Cooperation     Between     the 
Government  of  the  United  Stetes  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Israel". 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaboro, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear  Ma.  Seaborg  :  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated  August 
12, 1966,  a  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stetes  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Israel  Concerning  the 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  and  has  recom- 
mended that  I  approve  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, determine  that  ite  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security, 
and  authorize  ite  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  approve  the  proposed  amendment  and 
determine  that  the  performance  of  the  Agree- 
ment, as  amended,  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  America; 

(b)  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Umted  Stetes  of  America  by  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Department  of 
Stete  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaalon. 

Sincerely, 

hrtrooN  B.  Johnson. 


WEST  VTROINIA  PROVIDES  SITE, 
COAL,  WATER,  AND  MANPOWER 
FOR  VIRGINIA  ELECTRIC  k 
POWER  CO.  AWARD-WINNINO 
SYSTEM— GOVERNOR  SMITH  IS 
DEDICATION  SPEAKER  AT  MOUNT 
STORM— TELLS  OF  SHARED  PROO- 
RESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
truly  significant  dedicatory  ceremony 
was  held  in  the  highlands  of  Orant 
County.  W.  Va..  on  August  19. 1966.  Vir- 
ginia Electric  &  Power  Co. — Vepco — 
dedicated  its  multimillion-dollar  Mount 
Storm  power  station  there  on  that  date. 
The  event,  attended  by  approximately 
4.000  officials  and  citizens,  likewise  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  new  power  sta- 
tion feeds  the  Nation's  first  500.000-volt 
transmission  system,  for  which  Vepco 
received  the  electric  utility  industry's 
highest  honor — the  Edison  Award. 

The  Mount  Storm  station  and  its  re- 
lated 500 ,000 -volt  transmission  lines 
were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $182  million.  Actually,  the  sta- 
tion was  constructed  outside  of  the 
Vepco  service  area  In  the  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque West  Virginia  mountsdns,  and 
the  reason  for  the  location  was  the 
abundance  of  nearby  coal  and  water, 
enabling  the  electricity  to  be  generated 
and  transmitted  over  a  390-mile,  500- 
kilovolt  transmission  system  on  a  favor- 
able cost  basis. 
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Tb»  Vepeo  •tory  of  Ite  MOunt  Stonn 
development  begins  with  a  recognition 
that  95  percent  of  the  electricity  pro- 
duced for  its  900,000  cuBtomers  through- 
out 32.000  square  miles  in  Virginia,  part 
of  West  Virginia,  and  part  of  North 
Carolina  is  generated  in  coal-flred 
stream  stations.  Vepco.  like  others  in 
the  electric  utility  industry,  seeks  ways 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  generating  and  dls- 
'trlbutlng  power.  One  of  the  primary 
^  obstacles  has  been  the  IncrMsing  deli- 
'  yered  cost  of  fuel. 

Inasmuch  as  45  percent  of  Vepco's  coal 
cost  is  for  transportation,  the  company 
determined  that  the  Mount  Storm  sta- 
tion would  substantially  reduce  its  fuel 
bill — and  this  already  has  proved  to  be  a 
fact. 

So.  at  Mount  Storm,  Vepco  Is  operat- 
ing a  mine-mouth  generating  plant,  and 
this,  coupled  with  extra  high  voltage 
transmission,  is  a  prime  example  of 
"coal  by  wire."  It  is  providing  an  eco- 
nomical and  reliable  source  of  electricity. 

And,  in  building  the  facility.  Vepco 
also  created  a  4-mlle  stretch  of  clear 
water  which  offers  many  recreational 
opportunities  on  Its  1,200-acre  surface. 
The  lake  Is  accessible  from  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Highway  93,  recently  ccm- 
pleted  between  the  town  of  Davis  in 
Tucker  Coimty  and  the  conmiunity  of 
Bismarck  in  Grant  County.  That  road- 
way crosses  the  50-f  oot-wide  Stony  River 
Dam  and  affords  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
scenic  lake  and  the  Mount  Storm  power 
station. 

The  dedication  program  began  with  a 
concert  by  the  Petersburg  High  School 
Band  from  Petersburg,  W.  Va.  Oeorge 
F.  Dub(H>g.  Vepco's  vice  president  for  its 
western  divlslcHi.  presided  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  prayer  of  dedication 
was  by  Dr.  Richard  E.  Shearer,  president 
.  of  Alderaon-Broaddus  College,  Phllippl, 
W.  Va.,  and  the  bene<yction  was  by  Dr. 
Gordon  E.  Hermanson,  president  of  Davis 
and  Elkins  College,  Elkins,  W.  Va.  The 
Senator  now  speaking  was  privileged  to 
deliver  the  message  of  welcmne  to  West 
Virginia,  and  E.  H.  Will,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Vepco,  gave 'the  speech  of  wel- 
come to  the  dedication  ceremonies.  A.  H. 
McDowell,  Jr.,  president  of  Vepco,  in- 
troduced Gov.  Hydett  C.  Smith  of  West 
Virginia  for  the  dedication  address. 

Mr.,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
prayers  of  Dn.  Shearer.and  Hermanson, 
the  welcome  messages  by  this  Senator 
and  Mr.  Will,  th«  presenUtlon  remarks 
by  Ur.  McDowell,  and  the  dedicatory 
address  by  Governor  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peatxb  or  DsaiCATioif 
(By  Richard  B.  SbMr«r) 
Almighty    Ood,    w«    have    come    to    thla 
-  mountaUxoua  pUt«au  to  dedicate  aa  electric 
power  Btatlon— object  of  man'a  genius,  but 
also  object  of  Thy  wondrous  bleaelnga. 

Aa  we  begin  thla  ceremony,  O  Ood,  make 
MM  aware  that  we  are  Thy  ohUdren  created 
ia  Ttxj  image  with  nature  placed  at  our 
taet.  Teach  ua  alao  that  hlnaelnge  brlna 
raapooilbUlttea.  and  that  aonahlp  with  Thee 
has  Its  demands.  Remind  ua  that  man  Is 
p«at  wtiim  b«  Uvea  In  partnenhlp  with  the 


Almighty  and  In  harmonf  with  Thy  divine 
lawa. 

As  we  Btand  on  this  ^te  we  sense  how 
great  is  that  partnership  In  this  enterprise. 

Thou  has  created — man  discovers — so 
Edlaon  found  the  secret  of  the  Incandescent 
bulb. 

Thou  has  stored  the  coal  in  the  bin  of  the 
earth  with  a  special  supply  In  the  hills  of 
West  Virginia — we  mine  it  and  put  It  to 
use  running  gigantic  turbine  generators. 
Orant  us  the  conscience  and  unselfishness 
to  return  some  of  the  bepiuty  to  the  earth 
when  our  mining  is  complete. 

While  man  builds  skyward,  Thou  dost 
send  Thy  sun  and  rain  dotvnward  to  replen- 
ish the  earth. 

We  plan  bold  projects.  Thou  glvest  life 
and  time  to  see  them  accomplished. 

As  we  dedicate  the  Mt.  Storm  Station, 
we  not  only  salute  planners,  engineers, 
workman,  corporation  leadership,  stockhold- 
ers, an<^  public  officials  Who  made  It  pos- 
sible—we  also  recognize  atid  reverence  Thee 
as  Lord  of  Life. 

May  the  years  ahead  pit)ve  the  soundness 
of  this  venture.  May  the  result  be  warmth 
and  Joy  in  many  homes  through  the  utility 
derived.  And  may  our  tation  be  a  place 
where  light  abounds  because  we  live  in 
righteousness  and  peace. 

In  His  Holy  Name,  we  pray.     Amen. 


Welcomk  to  West  Vwcinia 
(Message  by  Senator  JzifNiNGs  Randolph) 

It  la  a  genuine  West  Virginia  welcome  that 
we  extend  to  our  frieni  of  the  Virginia 
Electric  &  Power  organisstttion  who  are,  in 
fact,  real  benefactors  in  this  constructive 
contribution  for  progress. 

The  millions  invested  in  o\ir  State  are  ap- 
preciated, as  are  the  matty  months  of  em- 
ployment provided  our  citizens. 

There  is  a  mutuality  la  these  conditions 
because  our  State's  natiiral  reeources  and 
our  hardy  manpower  meiit  the  Investments 
and  payrolls  being  subscribed  to  this  modern 
and  useful  facility. 

We  acknowledge,  too,  that  you  and  our 
people  have  been  engaged  in  very  real  pio- 
neering In  this  project,  beth  In  the  genera- 
tion and  In  the  transmission  of  the  power 
developed  under  ultra-modern  technology. 
I  commend  these  aocompSahments  and  give 
aaeurance  that  they  are  all  the  more  reasons 
why  we  welcome  Vepco  as  a,  productive  addi- 
tion to  the  expanding  industrial  complex  of 
our  State. 

In  this  era  when  the  Government  la 
charged  with  excessive  "bftgness"  and,  para- 
doxically, at  a  time  when  there  Is  so  much 
going  to  Washington  to  obtain  Federal  aid. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  we  express  public 
tribute  to  this  achlevemetit  of  an  Investor- 
owned  electric  utility. 

I  have  developed  a  very  real  appreciation 
for  the  network  of  Infestor-owned  pro- 
ducers and   distributors  *f   electric   energy. 

Twice  in  the  almost  8  years  while  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Sedate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  legislation  to  legalize  addi- 
tional bonding  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  been  belbre  us.  In  both 
Instances,  the  leglslatloQ  was  used  as  a 
vehicle  by  some  persons  wko  advocate  expan- 
sion of  the  TVA  service  area  emd.  who 
worked  diligently  for  ametdments  to  extend 
TVA  Into  areas  being  sefved  by  local  and 
grid  inter  ties  of  investop-owned  utilities. 

When  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  voted  for  th#  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  a  regional  d«velopment  instru- 
mentality and  to  provide  a  so-called  "yard- 
stick" for  rate  evaluations  and  comparisons. 

But,  after  almost  three  decades  of  TVA 
experience,  I  have  expreaied  in  words  and 
actions  my  opposition  tti  the  "yardstick" 
becoming  a  "walking  stick." 

In  1969  and  again  a  tew  weeks  ago  we 
defeated  amendments  intended  to  authorize 


TVA  to  expand  into  franchise  service  areas 
of  investor-owned  utilities. 

I  supported  the  TVA  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act,  but  I  oppose  the  efforts  of 
either  or  both  when  those  efforts  seem  to  me 
to  be  inducing  unfair  competition  into  the 
electric  energy  systems. 

But  I  definitely  oppose  substituting  public 
pKJwer  for  existing  Investor-owned  facilities 
proved  to  be  serving  as  useful,  efficient,  and 
fair  public  utilities.  We  have  the  public 
service  commissions  In  the  states  and  the 
Federal  Power  CommlsElon  to  see  that  the 
investor-owned  and  other  private  sector 
jjower  companies  are  regulated  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Neither  do  I  favor  the  so-called  "aU-Ped- 
eral"  or  the  exclusively  Federal  reservation  of 
the  power  features  in  large  water  project* 
authorized  and  funded  under  Federal  flood 
control  and  other  related  programs.  If  these 
facilities — such  as  the  one  authorized  for 
the  Rowlesburg  Reservoir  In  neighboring 
Tucker  and  Preston  Counties — have  provi- 
sions for  power,  and  If  they  are  in  the  service 
area  of  an  investor-owned  utility,  I  believe 
the  power  should  be  open  to  negotiation, 
with  first  preference  to  the  service  existing 
In  the  area. 

West  Virginians  and  Virginians  Join,  I 
believe.  In  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  this 
plant.  We  can.  and  we  will,  build  better 
for  a  future  committed  to  prosperltj-  and 
progress. 

Welcoite    Mkssagb 

(By  E.  H.  Will,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Vepco ) 

This  Is  Indeed  the  "happy  ending"  to  an- 
other chapter  In  the  history  of  Vef)co.  It 
has  been  an  exciting  history  because  of  such 
projects  as  this  Mt.  Storm  mine-mouth  sta- 
tion. Preparations  for  this  day  began  some 
years  ago  when  this  plant  was  just  a  gleam 
In  the  eyes  of  our  engineers  at  Vepco.  To- 
day we  see  the  results  of  the  many,  many 
hours  of  planning  and  working  toward  this 
goal.  It  Is  truly  a  happy  occasion  for  ua — 
especially  this  opportunity  to  welcome  you 
and  to  hear  from  your  Governor  and  other 
distinguished  speakers. 

We  greatly  appreciate  yoiu:  acceptance  of 
our  Invitation  to  be  with  us  today  and  we 
take  pleasure  In  knowing  that  you  wanted 
to  be  here  for  the  culmination  of  a  most  im- 
jKjrtant  undertaking  in  this  area  of  West 
VU-glnla. 

This  project  represents  the  results  of  for- 
ward planning,  engineering  and  construc- 
tion achievements.  Investment  by  private 
enterprise  and  pioneering  efforts  in  the  de- 
signing of  the  nation's  first  500.000  volt 
transmission  system,  for  which  Vepco  re- 
ceived the  industry's  highest  honor — the 
Edison  Award.  This  award  was  given  "For 
distinguished  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  light  and  power  industry 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  th« 
benefit  of  all."  We  are  quite  proud  of  this 
achievement  and  it  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
the  Mt.  Storm  Power  Station  will  be  dedi- 
cated "to  the  service  of  our  present  and  fu- 
ture cvistomers." 

Today  I  represent  our  Board  of  Directors, 
our  900,000  electric  customfrs,  our  5.100  em- 
ployees and  our  43,000  shareholders  in  wel- 
coming you  to  this  milestone  In  Vepco's 
progress. 

Many,  many  thanks. 

Introduction     of     Governor     Smith     anb 

PoaMAi  Dedication  or  Statiom 
(By  A.  H.  McDowell,  Jr.,  president  of  Vepco) 
I  have  the  honor  this  morning  of  introduc- 
ing a  man  who  Is  providing  excellent  leader- 
ship to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  as  the 
Mountain  States  27th  Governor.  He 
brought  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience In  business,  education,  civic  and  go'- 
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ernmental  affairs  to  his  position  which  has 
manifested  Itself  in  his  vigorous  and  progres- 
sive administration. 

He  was  born  Into  a  family  tradition  of 
public  service  which  his  father,  the  late  Joe 
L.  Smith,  had  developed  with  his  distin- 
guished record  as  Mayor  of  Beckley,  State 
Senator.  State  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  as  a  Representative  in  the  United 
States  Congress  for  eight  consecutive  terms. 

Educated  In  Beckley  public  schools,  he 
went  on  to  Beckley  College  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  in  1938  at  the 
University  of  PennsyU-anla.  He  has  a  con- 
siderable background  In  business. 

He  h.is  served  as  one  of  the  organizers  ar.d 
president  of  the  Beckley  Area  Rural  Develop- 
ment Council,  West  Virginia  Historical 
Drama  Association,  and  the  Beckley  Busi- 
ness Development  Corporation.  From  1948 
through  1959.  he  served  as  chairman  or  mem- 
ber of  the  West  Virginia  State  Aeronautics 
Commission  He  served  as  State  Democratic 
Chairm.in  from  1956  to  1961. 

Selected  by  Governor  WlUlam  Wallace 
Barron  as  the  first  Commissioner  of  the  West 
Virgiiila  Department  of  Commerce,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  furthering  industrial  and 
tourist  development  In  the  State.  His  role 
as  Commerce  Commissioner  brought  him 
Into  the  public  eye  as  a  man  definitely  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  his  state. 

He  resigned  In  1963  to  enter  the  guberna- 
torial race.  His  election  In  November  of  1964 
came  after  an  overwhelming  victory  In  the 
Democratic  Party  primary.  In  whichhe  set  a 
record  by  winning  53  of  West  Virginia's  55 
counties.  His  winning  majority  in  Novem- 
ber of  1964  of  77.464  votes  was  the  greatest 
margin  in  the  Governor's  race  in  16  years. 

His  administration  has  been  marked  by 
new  advances  in  education,  health,  housing 
and  con.<;ervation  and  has  stimulated  the 
imagination  and  inspired  the  enthusiasm 
and  support  of  all  West  Virginians  who  share 
his  desire  to  develop  the  State  to  Its  full  po- 
tential Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  present  His  Excellency. 
Hulett  Smith,  Governor  of  the  great  state  of 
West  Virginia. 


Dedication  Address 
(By  Hon   Hulett  C.  Smith.  Governor  of  West 
Virginia) 

Since  becoming  Governor  of  this  state  19 
months  ago.  on  several  occasions  I  have  won- 
dered aloud  how  the  historians  of  the  next 
generation  would  record  the  successes  and 
8bortcomlngs  of  this  generation. 

Today.  I  am  wondering  what  the  thoughts 
would  be  of  those  first  men  who  gathered 
around  a  tabis  at  Menlo  Park.  New  Jersey, 
in  1879.  and  saw  Thomas  Edison's  most 
lamous  Invention— a  small  Incandescent 
lamp-the  first  light  bulb  to  be  used  success- 
'■-illy  In  America. 

I  am  wondering  what  their  thoughts  would 
be  if  they  were  to  join  us  in  Mt.  Storm,  West 
^•"'a  today  to  see  this  nation's  first 
500.000-volt  transmission  system  being 
dedicated. 

Of  one  thing,  I  am  sure.  Certainly,  they 
would  Join  us  In  praise  of  the  officials  of 
Virginia  Electric  and  Power  companv  for 
their  vision  ...  for  their  initiative  In  bring- 
ing this  mammoth  and  monumental  project 
to  fruition. 

Edison  said.  "Genius  is  one  per  cent  In- 
•P^tlon   and  99   per  cent   perspiration." 

He  would  be  Impressed  by  the  dedicated 
work  that  has  gone  into  this  project. 

He  also  said.  "There  Is  a  way  to  do  It  bet- 
ter—find  It!" 

He  would  be  appreciative  of  the  research 
wd  the  risks  that  went  into  this  project. 

And  he  once  remarked  that  "Restlessness 
«d  discontent  are  the  first  necessities  of 
progress." 


He  would  be  in  agreement  with  the  deci- 
sion of  Vepco  officials  to  settle  for  nothing 
short  of  the  best  here. 

We  are  seeing  at  this  ceremony  today  a 
sign  of  new  things  to  come  in  the  years  ahead 
of  us. 

And  1  know  all  West  Virginians  are  grate- 
ful that  our  state  of  growth  and  grandeur 
once  again  finds  itself  in  the  position  of 
pioneering 

ITj^s  dedication  Is  significant  for  many 
reasons. 

Not  the  least  Important  Is  proof  of  the 
fact  that  major  electric  power  plants  in  rural 
areas  of  the  country  are  net  out  of  question. 

Vepco  proves  this  today. 

And  when  we  realize  that  the  demand  for 
electricity  is  expected  to  double  by  1975  from 
what  it  was  at  the  t)eglnnlng  of  this  decade. 
this  becomes  all  the  more  Important. 

Water  is  a  major  requirement  for  such 
fxjwer  development,  and  with  the  building 
of  reservoirs  in  the  so-called  "hill  country." 
we  can  envision  greater  developments  along 
this  line. 

Facilities  similar  to  this  one  would  also 
benefit  southern  West  Virginia. 

There,  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  fields,  a 
combination  of  the  water  of  a  small  stream, 
with  coal  from  a  nearby  mine,  would  make 
electricity    Inexpensive 

It  also  would  be  a  natural  attraction  for 
Industrial  development  and  recreation  in 
that  part  of  the  State. 

This  is  something  that  must  be  given 
serious  thought  by  all  of  us. 

We  can  no  longer  think  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  old  rules. 

We  need  to  think  big.  and  be  visionary 
enough  to  plan  for  the  future  in  our  think- 
ing 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  Company  has  done,  and  we  are 
witnessing  the  results  of  valiant  Vepco  ef- 
forts today. 

We  also  see  here  an  Important  link  be- 
tween our  basic  natural  resource — coal — and 
the  electric  Industry 

The  mine-mouth  coal  process,  an  innova- 
tion in  mining  and  electrical  power,  can  be 
an  example  for  the  nation  to  see — right  here 
at  Mt.  Storm. 

We  see  here  new  evidence  of  how  West 
Virginia's  coal  Industry  continues  to  grow 
and  expand  to  meet  new  ideas  and  new  op- 
portunities, 

I'm  told  that  when  both  Mt.  Storm  sta- 
tion boilers  are  operating  at  full  load  In  this 
plant,  4O0  tons  of  coal  will  be  burned  an 
hour: — 9,600  tons  a  day — more  than  3,000.000 
tons  a  year! 

Really,  this  is  a  most  impressive  set  of 
figures,  serving  to  exemplify  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  all  of  our  industries — the  coal 
Industry  included — are  being  diversified  and 
used  for  new  and  exciting  projects. 

And  I  point  out  that  our  West  Virginia 
coal  is  not  only  being  used  at  home,  it  also 
Is  being  exported  to  other  countries. 

Did  you  know  that  West  Virginia  mines 
originate  85  per  cent  of  this  nation's  coal 
exports?  Most  of  It  Is  shipped  through 
Hampton  Roads.  Here  is  a  case.  too.  where 
Senator  Randolph  and  I  worked  with  our 
sister  state  of  Virginia  to  deepen  the  channel 
so    our   state   can    expand    its   coal    exports. 

.\nd  the  recent  trade  mission  which  I 
sent  to  Europe  returned  with  information 
that  leads  me  to  believe  this  rate  of  export 
will  be  even  greater  In  the  years  ahead — be- 
cause of  the  aggressive  effort  West  Virginia 
Is  making  to  expand  Its  coal  market. 

We  sec  here  how  West  Virginia  hsis  again 
joined  m  an  economic  bond  with  the  sister 
state  of  Virginia.  West  Virginia  Is  not  the 
only  state  to  benefit  from  this  progress. 
Governor  Godwin  and  I  have  decided  that 
for  too  long  we  have  heard  only  of  the  two 
Carolinae.    We  are  going  to  tell  the  world  of 


the   Virginias — as   we   cooperate   to   build   a 
better  economy. 

In  fact,  we  are  joining  in  a  system  with 
our  sister  sUtes  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina — all  rich  in  resources  and 
energetic  people. 

And  the  power  that  originates  at  this  plant 
will  be  used  to  light  homes  and  Industries  In 
a  region  from  Mt.  Storm  to  Alexandria,  and 
Arlington,  and  Richmond,  and  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley — enough  power  to  supply  the 
needs  of  2  million  residential  customers. 

In  providing  at  least  100  new  jobs,  this 
facility  also  brings  with  it  new  recreational 
uses  of  Stony  River — and  a  four-mile  long 
lake  that  provides  recreational  opportunities 
for  families  in  this  area  and  many  visitors. 

This  entire  area  is  becoming  a  new  center 
for  recreation  use. 

Mt.  Storm  and  nearby  Petersburg  are  lo- 
cated on  the  periphery  of  West  Virginia"? 
most  unique  recreational  resource,  the  Poto- 
mac Highlands. 

Here,  we  find  a  combination  of  opportu- 
nities for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  canoe- 
ing, and  sightseeing — opportunities  that  ac- 
tually are  unparalleled  In  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

And  the  Increase  In  out-of-state  ylsltore 
to  the  Highlands  during  the  past  few  years 
tells  U6  that  the  people  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board are  rapidly  discovering  thla  area  and 
spreading  the  word  of  its  growth  and  gran- 
deur to  their  friends. 

The  development  of  the  Appalachian  High- 
way system  w^U  provide  an  easy  access  to  the 
Highlands  from  any  point  in  the  Eastern 
United    States. 

This  easy  accessibility  will  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  tourists  coming  through 
Petersburg  and  Mt.  Storm  on  their  way  in 
and  out  of  the  highland  region. 

Both  Petersburg  and  Mt.  Storm  can  become 
important  service  centers  for  these  visitors. 

Near  here  also  ia  Gormanla,  the  beginning 
of  the  Scenic  Highway — a  valuable  link  in 
our  road  system — made  possible  by  Senator 
Randolph's  sponsorship  of  the  enabling 
legislation. 

And.  this  area's  recreational  potential  also 
will  be  enhanced  by  development  of  a  year- 
around  recreational  complex  in  the  Canaan 
Valley. 

The  pwtential  also  exists  for  development 
of  a  winter  sports  complex,  and  both  will 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  area's 
economy. 

The  White  Water  Weekend  evenu  at 
Petersburg  already  are  important  to  that 
community  at  an  otherwise  slack  time  of 
year  for  touriste. 

So  the  recreational  potential  of  Peters- 
burg and  Mt.  Storm  are  unlimited,  if  all  of 
us  are  willing  to  adapt  to  the  totwist  In- 
dustry's needs 

We  have  Blackwater  Falls  State  Park  .  .  . 
Cathedral  State  Park  .  .  Smoke  Hole  Cav- 
erns Weiss  Knob  Ski  Slope  .  .  .  and 
Canaan  Valley 

We  also  have  the  Alpine  Festival  .  .  . 
White  Water  Weekend  .  .  .  the  Historical 
and  Natural  Museum  at  Davis  .  .  .  and  the 
W'.nter  Carnival. 

This  shows  that  West  Virginia  Is  on  the 
move — and  the  people  of  this  region  are  lead- 
ing the  way. 

We  also  have  seen  road  Improvements  in 
this  area — particularly  on  Route  93 — which 
represents  an  important  part  of  my  adminis- 
tration s  road  program  to  open  the  previ- 
ously-inaccessible areas  of  Tucker  and  Grant 
Counties. 

Nearly  14  miles  of  West  Virginia  93  have 
been  finished,  and  the  paving  of  an  addi- 
tional mile  between  West  Virginia  42  and 
Bismark   is  slated  for  completion   thla   year. 

As  a  result  of  this,  a  practical  artery  has 
been  built,  and  IblXi  outsUndlng  sceiUc  attrac- 
tion  has   been   provided  motorists. 
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The  new  two-lane  route,  wMcb  baa  a  con- 
struction cost  of  nearly  |3  mUllon,  not  only 
croaaes  tbe  dam  here  to  serve  Vepco  but  It 
also  opens  the  Canaan  Valley  for  further  de- 
velopment. 

So  what  we  observe  here  today  is  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  for  the  utility,  coal  and 
recreation  Indiutry  In  this  pprt  of  Amer- 
ica— and  the  beginning  of  greater  things 
for  West  Virginia,  through  the  diversifica- 
tion of  her  natural  resources. 

As  we  meet  here  to  thank  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  Company  for  its  confidence  in 
Weet  Virginia,  someone  else  is  worldng  on 
a  project  to  make  gasoline  from  coal. 

As  we  meet  here  to  pledge  Virginia  Elec- 
trlo  and  Power  Company  our  support  as 
It  continues  to  grow  and  prosper  In  West 
Virginia,  someone  else  is  figuring  out  how  to 
cut  fuel  coets  by  improving  the  mine-mouth 
tectmlque  of  coal  mining. 

So  we  are  going  to  see  many  new  in- 
novations come  about  in  the  electric  utility 
industry,  as  well  as  In  the  coal  Indiostry, 
and  I  beUeve  West  Virginia  will  be  in  the 
forefront  of  both  pioneering  projects. 

To  the  officials  of  Vepco,  I  add  to  Senator 
BAfn>oiJ>H's  welcome  by  assuring  that  during 
the  past  several  months  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  receive  periodic  reports  on  your 
progress.  I  have  looked  forward  with  real 
anticipation  to  this  day. 

On  behalf  of  all  our  people.  I  wish  you 
to  know  that  we  acknowledge  how  fortunate 
we  are  In  having  you  In  West  Virginia. 

And  I  also  want  you  to  know  of  our  con- 
tinued support  for  your  pioneering  eCTorte — 
and  I  do  not  say  this  lightly,  becaxise  ours 
are  a  pioneering  people. 

We  stand  slde-by-slde  with  you  as  Vepco 
progresses — and  we  In  West  Virginia  will 
be  proud  to  have  you  as  a  partner  in  progress. 

Before  closing,  it  Is  appropriate  to  point 
out  with  gratification  the  fact  that  the 
Edison  Award — the  highest  available  to 
the  nation's  Investor-owned  electric  utility 
Industry — was  awarded  recently  to  Vepco 
In  recognition  of  this  project. 

It  was  a  pioneering  award  to  Vepco  In 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion the  company  has  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electric  light  and  power 
Industry  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of 
all  the  people  it  serves. 

We  are  proud  to  have  you  In  West  Vir- 
ginia— and  our  congratulations  are  extended 
to  all  of  you  in  Vepco  because  of  your  lead- 
ership, your  vision,  your  energy,  and  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  you  have  placed  In 
West  Virginia  by  having  the  nation's  first 
600,000-volt  transmission  system  originate 
hers  In  this  plant  at  Mount  Storm. 

RaSFONSX    AND    CLOSING    RKMABKS 

(By  President  A.  H.  McDowell,  Jr.  of  Vepco) 
Thank  you  Oovernor  Smith  for  being  with 
UB  today.  We  are  delighted  that  your  busy 
schedule  permitted  you  to  attend  our  dedi- 
cation. 

And  now,  ladies  nnd  gentlemen,  on  behalf 
of  the  shareholders,  directors,  ofllcers  and 
employees  of  the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Oompany,  It  U  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
dedicate  this  superbly  engineered  and  con- 
structed mine-mouth  power  station  to  the 
service  of  the  progressive  peoples  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  area  we  are 
privileged  to  serve.  May  it  serve  as  an  in- 
strument which  will  help  us  toward  the  full 
economic  development  of  this  part  of  our 
great  nation. 

Bbnsoxction 
(By  Dr.  Gordon  B.  Hermanson) 
Tbj  jtut.  Our  Ood.  are  throughout  all 
■•nsntlons.    Of  old  hast  Thou  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth:    the  Heavens  are  the 
work  of  Thy  hands.    They  shall  perish,  but 


Thou  shall  endure:  Yea,  all  of  them  shall 
wax  old  like  a  garment,  a»  a  garment  shalt 
Thou  change  them,  and  they  shalt  be 
changed;  but  Thou  are  tlie  same,  and  Thy 
years  shall  have  no  end.  The  Lord  bless 
you  and  keep  you.  The  Ijord  make  his  face 
to  shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you. 
The  Lord  lift  up  His  couatenanoe  upon  you 
and  give  you  peace  in  yaur  going  out  and 
your  coming  In — In  your  lying  down  and 
your  rising  up — in  your  labor  and  your 
leisure — In  your  laughter  and  In  your  tears — 
until  you  stand  before  Him  in  that  day  to 
which  there  is  no  sunset  and  no  dawn. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu^ess?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  cloeed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Haokney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  itB  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  3052)  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  highway  safety  pro- 
gram through  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  accelerate  highway  traffic 
safety  programs,  and  far  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Sen»te;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  e:dmondso(n,  Mr.  Sweeney, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  CraHer,  Mr.  Harsha, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  C^lauseh  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  ol  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THt  PEACE  CORPS 

ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  ORFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3418)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  wnich  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments ;  on 
page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word  "and",  to 
strike  out  "$112,150,<I00'  and  Insert 
"$110,000,000";  In  Une  11,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$950,000"  and  in- 
sert "$500,000";  on  page  2.  line  11.  after 
"Sec.  2",  to  Insert  "(a)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  15,  to  strUce  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "(1)";  after  line  20,  to  insert: 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  extend  to  counsel  fees,  coets,  and 
other  expenses  of  the  types  specified  therein 
that  were  incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

After  line  24,  to  strike  out: 

Sbc.  8.  Section  13(a)  cf  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment   of    experts    atid    consultants.    Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "$75"  and  substitu- 
Ing  therefor  "$100". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  "Sec.",  to  strike 
out  "4"  and  insert  "3.";  in  line  10,  after 
the  word  "substitute",  to  strike  out 
"therefor",  and  insert  "thereof";  in  line 
11  after  "Sec",  to  strike  out  "5"  and  in- 
sert "4";  in  line  15  after  "Sec.",  to  strike 
out  "6"  and  Insert  "5";  in  the  same  line 
after  the  amendment  just  above  stated, 
to  strike  out  the  period;  on  page  4,  after 
line  5,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  to  add  Immediately  after  title 
I  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE  II  SCHOOL-TO-SCHOOL  PARTNERSHIPS  AND 
EXCHANGE     PEACE     CORPS 

"Declaration    of   purpose 

"Sec.  201.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  U 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  a  further 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  world  peace 
and  friendship  through  school-to-school 
partnerships  under  which  United  States 
schools  and  organizations  shall  help  schools 
and  organizations  of  Interested  countries  and 
areas  to  meet  their  educational  and  other 
community  needs,  and  through  an  Exchange 
Peace  Corps,  which  shall  make  available  to 
United  States  schools  and  organizations  men 
and  women  of  interested  countries  and  areas, 
qualified  for  service  in  the  United  States, 
to  help  those  schools  and  organizations  In 
meeting  their  needs  for  trained  manpower, 
to  provide  those  men  and  women  with  ex- 
perience that  on  their  return  will  be  valuable 
to  their  countries  or  areas,  and  to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  their  peoples 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American  people 
on  the  part  of  other  peoples. 

On  page  5,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out; 
Exchange  Peace  Corps  volunteers 

Sec.  202.  Such  provisions  of  this  or  any 
other  Act  relating  to  volunteers,  volunteer 
leaders,  or  applicants  for  enrollment  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  appropriate  shall 
be  applicable  to  Exchange  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers: Provided,  however.  That  as  applied 
to  Exchange  Peace  Corps  volunteers  the  term 
"abroad"  in  subsection  5(d)(2)  of  this  Act 
shall  mean  outelde  of  their  country  or  area: 
Provided  further,  That  for  the  purpaies  of 
section  42  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  (5  U.S.C.  793)  Exchange  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States,  any 
territory  or  Canada  and  Injuries  to  them, 
wherever  occurring,  shall  be  deemed  to  occur 
outside  the  United  States  in  their  countries 
or  areas. 

(bid)  Section  9  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  participation  of 
foreign  nationals.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  immediately  after  "volunteers"  and  by 
inserting  "and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
title  n  of  this  Act,"  immediately  after  "where 
appropriate,"  in  the  first  sentence. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  strike 
out  "(2>"  and  insert  "Sec.  6.";  and,  on 
page  6,  after  line  3  to  strike  out: 

(3)  Section  15(dl  (7)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  utilization  of  funds 
for  unforeseen  emergencies  or  contingencies, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "arising  in  the 
Peace  Corp>s". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

That  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  authorizes  approprlatloni 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  that  Act.  1» 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "1966"  and  "$116,000,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1967"  and  "$110,- 
000,000",  respectively. 
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(b)  Strike  out  ",  of  which  not  to  exceed 
1800,000  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
fssearch"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
Prondcd.  however,  That  not  to  exceed 
1500,000  of  funds  made  available  hereunder 
for  fiscal  year  1967  shall  be  obligated  under 
contracts  or  agreements  to  carry  out  re- 
search: Provided  further,  That  no  such  con- 
tacts or  agreements  shall  be  executed  unless 
the  research  In  question  relates  to  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  Peace  Corps." 

(C)  Add  a  second  sentence  as  follows: 
"Unobligated  balances  of  funds  made  avail- 
able hereunder  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  general  purposes 
for  which  appropriated  and  may  at  any  time 
be  consolidated  with  appropriations  here- 
under." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  is  amended  to  add  immediately 
after  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  counseV  may  be  employed  and  counsel 
fees,  court  costs,  ball,  and  other  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  defense  of  volunteers  may  be 
paid  la  foreign  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceedings  to  which  volunteers  have  been 
made  parties. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  subsection 
(a  I  shall  extend  to  counsel  fees,  costs,  and 
other  expenses  of  the  types  specified  therein 
tbat  were  Incinred  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  Pesice  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  utilization  of 
funds,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out  "7(c)  (2)" 
and  substitute  therefor  "7(a)(2)". 

(bi  In  subsection  (d)(4),  strike  out 
'•7(e)"  and  substitute  thereof  "7(c)". 

Sk.  4.  Section  25(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  defines  the  term 
"United  States"  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  territories". 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  appoint- 
ment of  persons  serving  under  prior  law, 
section  20  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  moratorium  on 
student  loans,  section  21  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  amends  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  and  title  11  of  the 
Act,  which  relates  to  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  Social  Security  Act  amendments,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

lb)  Such  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
affect  amendments  contained  in  such  pro- 
visions and  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  title.  All  determi- 
nations, authorization,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions 
Issued,  undertaken,  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  the  provisions  of  law  repealed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate 
authority. 

Sec.  6.  Section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  ac- 
ceptance, employment  and  transfer  of  gifts, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  transfer"  Im- 
mediately after  "and  employ"  and  by  strik- 
es out  all  that  appears  between  "or 
otherwise"  and  ";  and". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  MINIMUM  WAGE  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
Onai  disposition  of  the  pending  business, 
or  when  reported,  H.R.  13712.  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act,  be  made  the  pending 
Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojectlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueneng]  plans  to  address 
himself  to  a  subject  that  is  not  germane 
to  the  pending  measure.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningJ 
how  much  time  he  will  require  to  make 
his  address. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Approximately  one- 
half  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI 
may  proceed  on  this  subject  notwith- 
standing the  germaneness  rule,  for  one- 
half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately upon  the  completion  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FiTLBRiGHT]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  OBSOLETE  CONCEPTS  ABOUT 
NATO — 1949  SOLUTIONS  FOR  1966 
FACTS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle's  request  to 
the  United  States  that  its  NATO-com- 
mitted troops  stationed  in  France  be  re- 
moved may  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. It  may  be  just  the  therapeutic 
shock  the  United  States  has  long  needed 
to  force  it  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
concepts  underlying  the  coming  into 
being  of  NATO  in  1949  to  see  whether 
those  facts  fit  the  realities  of  1966. 

The  world  of  1966 — ^for  better  or 
worse — Is  a  far  different  place  than  the 
world  as  It  existed  on  April  4,  1949,  when 
the  NATO  Treaty  was  signed. 

Let  us  take  a  quick,  overall  look  at  the 
state  of  the  world  on  that  day  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  situations  which  the 
NATO  Treaty  was  intended  to  meet,  at 
least  In  part. 

First.  On  April  4,  1949,  the  United 
Nations  was  less  than  3  years  old  and 
whether  it  would  succeed  or  fall  as  did 
its  predecessor  the  League  of  Nations, 
was  an  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
question.  Already  the  Soviet  Union  had 
cast  28  votes  vetoing  various  questions 
before  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

Second.  On  April  4,  1949,  Soviet 
Russia's  Cominform  had  already  been 
fimctloning  for  2  years  as  an  agency  of 
International  revolutionary  commimism 
reviving  the  theme  of  the  capitalist 
menace.  At  the  founding  of  the  Com- 
inform in  1947,  Communist  Party  leader 
Zhdanov  had  declared  a  r>ennanent  "cold 
war"  against  the  West  saying: 

A  new  alignment  of  political  forces  has 
arisen  ...  a  division  of  political  forces  oper- 
ating on  the  international  arena  Into  two 
major  camps;  the  Imperialist  and  anti- 
democratic camp  on  one  hand:  and  the  antl- 
Imperlallet  and  democratic  camp  on  the 
other. 


Third.  On  April  4,  1949,  the  blockade 
of  Berlin  and  the  U.S.  airlift  were  still  on 
and  were  destined  to  continue  for  over 
5  months: 

Fourth.  On  April  4,  1949,  Communist 
Parties  in  France  and  Italy  had  tdready 
been  told  to  foment  strikes — which  they 
did — against  the  Marshall  plan; 

Fifth.  On  April  4.  1949,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  already  set  up  peoples'  repub- 
lics In  all  East  European  coimtries  and 
sought  to  curb  all  East  European  con- 
tact with  the  non-Communist  world,  even 
to  the  extent  of  excluding  United  Na- 
tions personnel; 

Sixth.  On  April  4,  1949.  the  deadlock 
in  the  United  Nations  over  the  control 
of  atomic  devices  still  continued  even 
while  Werner  Heisenberg,  1932  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  was  axmounclng  that  he 
was  almost  certain  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  making  atomic  bombs  at  two  remote 
Siberian  industrial  centers; 

Seventh.  On  April  4,  1949,  the  at- 
tempted coup  by  the  Communists  In  the 
Kreuzberg  sector  of  U.S.-occupled  Ber- 
lin 2  months  earlier  was  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

Eighth.  On  April  4,  1949,  the  Com- 
munist Inspired  and  aided  civil  war  in 
Greece  was  still  waging; 

Ninth.  On  April  4.  1949,  Joseph  Car- 
dinal Mlndzenty,  Roman  Catholic  Pri- 
mate of  Himgary,  had  Just  been  arrested 
and  tried  on  charges  of  treason,  espio- 
nage, and  black-market  dealings  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  arousing 
protests  throughout  the  free  world; 

Tenth.  On  April  4.  1949,  the  Russian- 
dominated  army  In  Hungary  had  5,000 
more  men  than  was  permitted  by  the 
peace  treaty. 

Eleventh.  On  April  4,  1949,  even 
though  the  armistice  provided  for  tri- 
partite control  of  Bulgaria  under  an  Al- 
lied commission,  with  the  Communists 
in  control  of  the  government,  the  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  American  lega- 
tion continued  to  worsen  and  was  to 
lead.  In  the  next  year,  to  a  break  In 
diplomatic  relations  between  Bulgaria 
and  the  United  States. 

Twelfth.  On  AprU  4.  1949.  Austria, 
contrary  to  the  r  revisions  of  the  armi- 
stice, was  still  occupied  by  the  Russians. 

Thirteenth.  On  April  4.  1949.  the  Na- 
tionalists in  Jhina  had  already  agreed 
to  turn  over  Peking  to  the  Communists. 

Fourteenth.  On  April  4,  1949,  Nehru 
in  India  had  told  Parliament  2  months 
before  that  a  Communist  plot  to  seize 
power  had  been  prevented  by  the  round- 
up of  3.000  Communists. 

Fifteenth.  On  April  4,  1949.  South 
Korea  had  reported  repeated  raids  ^ 
North  Korean  forces  into  South  Korean 
territory. 

Sixteenth.  On  April  4,  1949,  It  was  re- 
ported that  Communists  had  actively 
Infiltrated  the  Indonesian  Army. 

Seventeenth.  On  April  4,  1949.  two 
protests  had  already  been  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  continued  Soviet  occupation 
of  Iran. 

This  then  is  a  quick,  incomplete  over- 
view of  the  state  of-^e  world  on  April 
4,  1949,  when  the  NATO  Treaty  was 
signed. 
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It  was  a  world  In  which  International 
communism  was  oil  the  march  seeking 
world  domination. 

To  counteract  Its  moves.  President 
Truman  during  the  preceding  year  had 
asked  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  the 
European  recovery  plan — the  Marshall 
plan — pointing  out  that  it  was  needed  to 
"forestall  Russia's  clear  design  to  swal- 
low up  the  remaining  free  nations  of 
Europe."  citing  the  "tragic  death  of  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  pressure  on 
Finland."  the  military  attacks  on  Greece 
by  non -Greek  Commimists,  and  the 
many  violations  of  peace  treaties. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  these  events  that 
the  Nwrth  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization 
was  brought  into  being  a  year  later  under 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States,  unit- 
ing the  United  States.  Canada.  Denmark, 
Prance.  Iceland.  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands.  Norway,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  a  pact  which  de- 
clared that  an  armed  attack  s^ainst  one 
country  is  to  be  considered  an  attack 
against  all. 

But  the  world — especially  the  Eu- 
ropean world — Is  in  every  way  a  far  dif- 
ferent place  in  1966  than  it  was  17  years 
earlier  in  1949.  And  yet  we  continue  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlzaUon 
using  the  same  concepts  that  we  did 
when  NATO  was  first  formed. 

The  time  has  come— Indeed,  it  has  long 
since  pused— for  the  United  States  to 
rethink  those  concepts  in  the  light  of 
present-day  facts. 

Canada  and  our  European  allies  In 
NATO  were  never  more  stable  both  polit- 
ically and  economically  than  they  are 
today. 

Ita^  Is  not  today  racked  by  CMiimu- 
nlst-led  strikes — neither  Is  Prance. 

In  1049,  the  fastest  plane  available 
took  22%  hours  from  New  York  to  Berlin. 
In  1966,  the  flight  can  be  made  In  10 
hours.  By  1966,  we  had  proven  our  abil- 
ity to  airlift  an  entire  armored  division 
"of  15,000  fighting  men  and  their  equip- 
ment from  Texas  to  Europe  in  63  hours. 
And.  still,  the  United  States,  acting  in 
1966  without  any  apparent  consideration 
of  the  vastly  changed  circumstances  of 
our  Eiiropean  allies,  continues  to  maln- 
tcOn  1  million  fighting  men  Eind  their  de- 
pendents In  the  European  theater. 

In  1949,  tF.S.  gold  reserves  were  24.5 
billion:  on  August  12, 1966.  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves had  shrunk  to  13.3  blUion.  down 
400  million  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  unnecessary  stationing  of  a  million 
American  troops  and  their  dependents  In 
Europe  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this 
outflow  of  gold. 

I  returned  recently  from  a  trip  to 
Europe  where  I  visited  a  number  of  mili- 
tary facilities  and  discussed  the  pending 
move  of  our  bases  out  of  Prance.  While 
this  trip  was  concerned  prlmsuUy  with 
the  disposal  of  surplus  property,  a  mat- 
ter which  is  of  concern  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  of 
which  I  am  chalnnpn.  and  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Goverrmient  Operations 
Committee.  Senator  John  McClellan 
asked  me  to  analyze,  my  meetings  with 
top  offlclals  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  provided  the  opiMrtunity  to 
inquire  into  the  broader  aspects  of  our  re- 


lationship with  the  NATO  countries  and 
the  premises  underlying  our  current  mili- 
tary policies  In  Europe. 

This  trip  left  me  thofoughly  dismayed 
at  the  lack  of  imaginative  and  creative 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  top  echelons 
of  U.S.  policymakers  involved  in  Europe. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  basic  premises 
of  NATO  which  were  thoroughly  valid  at 
the  time  NATO  came  into  being,  are  be- 
ing increasingly  questioned  by  our  NATO 
sdlies.  The  most  fallacious  reasoning  of 
our  Stjate  and  Defense  planners  is  that 
Gaullism  will  disappear  with  the  passing 
from  the  political  scene  of  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  If  US  policy  is  to 
be  broken  out  of  Its  mold  and  freed  from 
its  present  immobility,  it  must  recognize 
that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
establishment  of  NATO  are  no  longer  a 
valid  justification  for  the  continuation 
of  an  outmoded  strategy,  and  that 
PYance  does  not  stand  alone  In  question- 
ing the  basic  premises  on  which  NATO 
has  been  operating  sinee  its  inception. 

No  evidence  was  foond  that  any  re- 
thinking was  in  process  on  the  part  of 
U.S.  officials.  On  the  contrary,  the  major 
efforts  of  our  policymakers  appear  to  be 
directed  toward  the  preservation  of 
NATO  in  its  present  foon  without  France 
and  with  developing  the  Justifications 
for  the  continuation  of  Its  present  stra- 
tegic doctrines. 

The  men  with  whom  I  discussed  these 
matters  are  dedicated  and  sincere  in 
seeking  what  they  deetn  the  best  course 
of  action  for  the  U:Uted  States.  They 
are  concerned  with  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  again  embark  on 
a  course  of  "adventuri«m"  as  it  did  when 
it  precipitated  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
These  officials,  involved  as  they  are  with 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  possible 
threats  confronting  our  country  and 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing the  security  of  our  country  against  all 
possibilities  of  aggresston.  are  justified  in 
their  concern  that  the  withdrawal  of 
Prance  from  the  NATO  organization  may 
be  the  beginning  of  tihe  erosion  of  our 
military  strength  in  Europe.  They  are 
apprehensive  that  the  diminution  of  our 
military  presence  in  turope  might  well 
be  taken  by  the  Soviets  as  a  signal  that 
the  United  States  would  not  react  to 
overt  aggression  and  that  pressure  on 
Berlin  or  on  West  Germany  would  find  a 
militarily  weakened  atid  divided  Europie 
unprepared  to  meet  such  action. 

There  is  no  pretence  on  my  part  to 
have  any  special  inslrfit  into  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  country 
remains  as  much  as  ever  "the  mystery 
wrapped  within  an  enlfma"  that  Winston 
Churchill  described  many  years  ago.  It 
Is  ai^arent  to  me.  however,  that  many 
of  our  top  policy  ofHcials  have  spent  their 
formative  careers  in  efforts  to  bring 
NATO  into  being  and  In  unrelenting  ef- 
forts to  establish  it  as  an  effective  po- 
litical as  well  as  military  force.  They 
now  find  it  difficult  to  dep>art  from  their 
role  as  salesmen  to  take  the  really  hard 
look  at  NATO  that  changing  circum- 
stances require.  It  Is.  of  course,  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  Europe  of  1966  l5 
far  different  from  the  Europe  of  1949. 
The  economic  strength  of  the  continent 


has  grown  to  proportions  scarcely  imag- 
ined when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
launched  and  when  weak  currencies, 
stagnant  industries,  and  chronic  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  seemed  to  be 
Western  Europe's  inescapable  destiny. 
Concomitant  with  the  economic  growth 
has  come  an  increasing  dissatisfaction 
with  unquestioning  reliance  on  the 
United  States  to  provide  leadership  for 
the  alliance.  President  de  Gaulle's  in- 
sistence that  subordination  of  military 
forces  to  a  NATO  supranational  com- 
mand is  inconsistent  with  the  basic  re- 
quirements that  the  decisions  affecting  a 
countr>''s  national  interests,  and  the 
means  for  protecting  such  interests,  must 
remain  the  unfettered  responsibility  of 
a  sovereign  country,  has  met  widespread 
support  outside  of  France. 

The  simple  fact' of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  really  ef- 
fective supporter  of  NATO  and  that  the 
other  NATO  countries  pay  only  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  Organization  and  to  its  under- 
lying strategic  concepts — a  truly  anom- 
alous situation  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  NATO  is  the  de- 
dense  of  Western  Europe. 

One  of  the  countries  in  which  I  was 
interested  during  my  trip  to  Europe  was 
Belgium,  because  of  the  likelihood  that 
some  bases  and  materiel  would  be  moved 
there  from  France.  That  coimtry  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  two  or  three  strong- 
est advocates  of  NATO.  Yet  data  ob- 
tained from  U.S.  officials  in  that  country 
clearly  show  that  its  support  is  forth- 
coming only  as  long  as  it  does  not  have 
to  put  up  the  resources  to  make  a  truly 
effective  contribution  to  the  military,  ef- 
fectiveness of  NATO. 

Belgium  has  been  devoting  a  decreas- 
ing percentage  of  its  resources  to  its  de- 
fense budget.  In  1953  it  allocated  5.3 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  to 
defense;  by  1963  It  had  gone  down  to 
3.7  percent;  and  additional  declines  have 
occurred  since  1963. 

The  Belgian  Air  Force  is  still  equipped 
with  obsolete  F-84  aircraft  which  are 
no  match  for  even  the  older  models 
of  Soviet  jet  fighters.  Funds  for  pro- 
curement of  modern  fighter  aircraft 
have  not  been  allocated  and  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  Belgians  do  not  con- 
sider it  important  to  have  an  up-to-date 
air  force. 

Belgian  resources  devoted  to  logistics— 
to  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  its 
armj'  forces — are  considered  inadequate 
and  the  total  number  of  personnel  in  the 
army  falls  short  of  the  number  required 
to  form  the  divisions  originally  planned 
by  NATO. 

No  more  illuminating  illustration  of 
the  Belgian  lack  of  conviction  in  N-'VTO 
can  be  found  than  in  the  recent  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  as  to  where 
SHAPE  headquarters  are  to  be  located. 
France's  withdrawal  from  the  NATO  or- 
ganization has  been  accompanied  by  the 
demand  that  NATO  forces  and  head- 
quarters be  removed  from  French  soil. 
This  has  necessitated  finding  a  new  home 
for  SHAPE  headquarters  which  is  now 
located  a  short  distance  outside  of  Paris- 
After  considerable  discussion  the  B^ 
glan  Government  agreed  to  offer  SHAPE 
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a  new  home.  Top  officials  with  whom  I 
discussed  this  matter  in  Europe  told  me 
that  it  was  imperative  that  NATO  head- 
quarters be  located  in  a  large  metropoU- 
tan  center  for  reasons  of  communica- 
tions and  transportation.  The  Belgians, 
however,  after  much  internal  discussion 
of  the  impact  on  the  Belgian  economy  of 
the  relocation  of  SHAPE  headquarters 
involving  the  transfer  of  several  thou- 
sand NATO  employees  to  Belgiimi, 
agreed  finally  to  offer  NATO  a  site  40 
miles  southwest  of  Brussels.  The  selec- 
tion of  this  site  was  determined  by 
domestic  economic  consideratioiis  rather 
than  by  the  urgent  requirements  of 
NATO  that  its  headquarters  be  located 
in  a  major  metropolitan  area.  The 
headquarters  site  selected  is  in  one  of 
the  distressed  areas  in  Belgium  where 
unemployment  is  a  problem  and  where 
the  funds  brought  in  by  NATO  personnel 
could  be  expected  to  help  the  local  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  the  site  offered  by 
the  Belgian  Govenunent  involved  a  min- 
imum expenditure  of  its  own  funds;  the 
site  offered  involved  land  already  owned 
by  the  Belgian  Government  which  is 
largely  unutilized  at  present. 

Understandably  General  Lemnitzer  has 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  Bel- 
gian ofTer  but  it  appears  at  the  moment 
that  NATO  has  little  choice  but  to  accept 
since  no  other  country  is  rushing  for- 
ward with  more  satisfactory  proposals. 

Unfortunately,  Belgium  is  not  an 
isolated  case  insofar  as  it  involves  half- 
hearted support  for  NATO  in  the  area 
where  such  support  counts  most — that  is, 
in  the  amount  of  resources,  of  money  and 
men,  that  a  country  is  ready  and  willing 
to  devote  to  NATO. 

Canada  has  reduced  its  defense  budget 
by  more  than  half  since  1963.  as  meas- 
ured by  defense  outlays  in  relation  to 
gross  national  product.  Greece,  still  a 
recipient  of  substantial  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  despite  its 
booming  economy,  has  cut  its  defense  ex- 
penditures by  one-third  in  terms  of  its 
gross  national  product.  Similarly  with 
Norway  and  the  Netherlands.  Great 
Britain's  expenditures  as  related  to  gross 
national  product  have  declined  by  about 

40  percent  since  1&53  ;  only  In  the  case  of 
West  Germany  do  we  find  an  increase  in 
defense  expenditures  which  exceeds  the 
rate  of  growth  of  that  coimtry's  economy. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  Prance  from 
NATO,  and  the  imminent  likelihood  that 
Great  Britain  will  find  it  necessary  to 
withdraw^  a  large  number  of  forces  from 
those  committed  to  NATO  and  now  sta- 
tioned in  West  Germany,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  be  justified  hi  concluding  that 
the  real  strength  of  the  alliance  which 
wmfronts  her  Is  to  be  found  not  In  the 
NATO  organization  but  in  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Germany  which 
are  drawing  together  ever  more  closely. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  impending  move  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand, or  EUCOM  as  It  Is  caUed  by  my 
military  friends.  For  many  years  this 
headquarters,  which  operates  directly 
lender  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  dlrect- 
i"li^^  operations  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
ana  Air  Force  in  Europe,  has  been  located 
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just  outside  of  Paris  at  Camp  des  Loges. 
This  location,  in  close  proximity  to  Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer's  NATO  headquarters  at 
SHAPE,  made  eminent  sense  since  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  EUCOM  was  also 
Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of  SHAPE. 

But  now  it  Hks  been  announced  that 
EUCOM  is  to  be  transferred  to  Germany, 
with  Stuttgart  as  the  most  likely  loca- 
tion. How  can  this  be  taken  other  than 
a  downgrading  of  NATO  status  and  an 
increase  in  the  cohesion  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany?  If  there  is 
one  single  specter  haunting  the  dreams  of 
Europeans  these  days,  it  is  the  one  of  a 
militarily  revitalized  Germany  bent  on 
exerting  its  growing  strength  to  satisfy 
its  own  nationalistic  aspiratioris  as  it  has 
done  repeatedly  in  the  past  and  acting 
in  concert  with  the  United  States  to  do 
so  under  the  guise  of  an  anticommvmism 
stance. 

I  am  fully  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  U.S.  poUcy  in  the  postwar  period 
has  been  to  avoid  precisely  this  de- 
velopment by  seeking  means  of  binding 
Germany  more  closely  into  a  European 
community  and  integrating  its  militarj- 
forces  into  a  European  command. 
Nonetheless,  the  danger  has  now  become 
apparent  that  in  the  disarray  that  fol- 
lows on  the  heels  of  the  French  with- 
drawal from  NATO,  the  U.S.  mihtary 
leaders  will  seek  to  maintain  a  position 
of  strength  by  alining  themselves  closely 
with  the  military  forces  of  Germany — 
the  only  country  that  has  shown  itself 
willing  to  embark  on  the  expanded  mili- 
tary effort  considered  necessary  under 
prevalent  strategic  doctrines. 

Perhaps  this  makes  sense  from  strictly 
the  mihtary  viewpoint.  If  we  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  large  land  armies  on 
the  European  Continent,  which  I  seri- 
ously question,  then  the  United  States 
must  look  to  Germany  for  its  principal 
support  since  only  that  country  has 
shown  its  willingness  to  levy  the  kind  of 
forces  required  under  the  outmoded  con- 
cepts of  conventional  warfare  on  which 
our  strategy  is  predicated.  But  what  of 
the  political  consequences  of  a  United 
States-German  alliance?  Will  not  the 
other  European  countries  view  the  move 
to  EtTCOM  to  Germany  as  further  evi- 
dence that  Germany  has  become  the 
principal  ally  of  the  United  States? 

I  believe  that  It  is  not  too  late  for  the 
President  to  reconsider  the  transfer  of 
EUCOM  and  earnestly  urge  that  he  have 
our  Embassies  in  Europe  canvass  pwpular 
sentiment  on  this  Issue  before  he  makes 
his  decision  final  in  this  matter. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  NATO,  my  trip  to  Europe  and 
the  discussions  I  had  with  our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  have  reaffirmed  the  doubts 
I  have  had  in  accepting  the  administra- 
tion playing  down  the  significance  of  the 
French  withdrawal  from  NATO.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  being  put  out  by  our 
State  Department,  the  loss  of  French 
forces  and  Prerich  soil  to  NATO  Is  a 
major  emasculation  of  that  organization. 
Our  military  leaders  in  Europe  can 
hardly  imagine  fighting  a  conventional 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  deprived 


of  the  logistics  base  which  France  has 
provided  in  the  past. 

Let  me  cite  two  examples  to  Indicate 
the  seriousness  of  the  French  withdrawal 
from  NATO  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  the  United  States  to  move  its  forces 
out  of  France  by  April  1:»,1967.  Oil  and 
gasohne  are  the  very  lifeblood  of  mod- 
em military  forces.  Unless  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  is  assured,  our  forces 
cannot  move  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground. 
Tliis  vital  requirement  is  now  being  met 
by  a  pipeline  nmning  from  the  French 
channel  ports  through  Prance  to  NATO 
forces  in  West  Germany.  The  pipeline 
also  feeds,  at  a  number  of  points,  pipe- 
lines which  nm  to  the  Benelux  countries. 
On  April  1,  1967.  this  pipeline,  which  was 
built  entirely  with  U.S.  funds,  will  come 
imder  the  control  of  the  French. 

France,  and  particularly  the  Paris 
area,  is  the  heart  of  our  communications 
network  in  Europe  and  on  to  the  Middle 
East.  The  impending  loss  of  the  heart 
of  this  network  to  the  French  threatens 
our  entire  command  communication  sys- 
tem from  the  United  States  all  the  way 
through  to  Pakistan.  Numerous  studies 
are  now  underway  to  find  stopgap  means 
of  overcoming  this  loss. 

The  fact  was  mentioned  earUer  that 
the  petroleum  pipeline  nAnlng  through 
Prance  was  built  entirely  with  U.S.  fimds 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  designed  to 
support  NATO  forces,  and  thus  should 
have  been  fimded  jointly  by  NATO.  Here 
is  further  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
NATO  coimtries  to  support  effectively 
their  organization.  Data  I  obtained  in 
Europe  showed  that  the  United  States 
has  had  to  spend  out  of  its  own  p>ocket 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  if  it 
wanted  to  construct  all  of  the  military 
bases  and  facilities  It  considered  essen- 
tial. The  European  NATO  countries  lim- 
ited their  contributions  mainly  to  air- 
fields, though  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
airfield  constructed  in  Prance,  the  large 
complex  at  Chateauroux,  construction 
costs  were  borne  mainly  by  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  European 
support  for  NATO,  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sources the  European  countries  are  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  that  organization.  Is 
fairly  obvious.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  take  on  the  lion's 
share  of  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
defense  of  Europe,  there  is  little  reason 
for  Europe  to  do  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  But  the  consequences  are  to 
vitiate  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  With  the  United  States 
taking  on  most  of  the  NATO  costs,  pro- 
viding most  of  the  manpower  and  retain- 
ing under  its  control  the  only  really  ef- 
fective deterrent — nuclear  capability — 
there  is  boimd  to  be  a  loss  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  other  members  of  the 
alliance. 

This  loss  of  Interest  has  manifested 
itself  in  two  areas  which  have  been  con- 
sidered vital  by  the  United  States. 
American  hopes  that  the  NATO  military 
organization,  no  matter  how  Ineffective 
from  a  strictly  mihtary  point  of  view. 
would  be  an  essential  Instrument  for 
achieving  the  political  unification  of  Eu- 
rope, seems  as  far  from  realization  now 
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as  when  the  NATO  organization  flnt 
came  Into  being.  We  have  been  plugging 
away  at  this  policy  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  regardless  of  what  politi- 
cal party  has  been  In  control. 

Walt  Rostow,  now  on  the  President's 
staff,  gave  clear  expression  to  this  policy 
In  1963  when  he  said: 

The  major  historic  lesson  of  the  Second 
World  War;  namely,  that  In  the  world  of  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century  the  Individ- 
ual natlon-rtatea  of  Europe  could  only  exe- 
cute effectively  a  major  role  on  the  world 
scene  If  they  were  to  unite.  The  arena  of 
world  affairs  had  widened  out  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  planet:  and  the  technology  of 
effective  power  bad  outstripped  the  scale  of 
the  old  states  of  Europe. 

But  the  lack  of  political  cohesion  In 
Europe  is  greater  tlmn  ever  and  It  will 
tcUce  more  than  the  pronouncements  by 
our  State  Department  that  NATO  has 
now  survived  Its  crisis  to  reestablish  a 
forward  movement  to  European  efforts 
at  political  unity. 

Nor  has  th&  United  States  been  any 
more  successful  In  obtaining  NATO  in- 
terest, to  say  nothing  of  participation,  In 
areas  of  concern  to  us  outside  of  the 
European  continent.  We  continue  to 
pursue  our  policy  In  southeast  Asia  with- 
out the  material  assistance  of  our  NATO 
allies.  We  continue  to  feed  the  hungry 
nations  of  the  world  out  of  our  own  agri- 
cultural abundance  without  any  com- 
mensurate contribution  in  foodstuff,  or  in 
funds  to  purchase  foodstuff,  from  our 
NATO  allies. 

I  see  little  prospect  that  Europe  will 
proceed  at  a  faster  pace  toward  the  goal 
of  poUtlcal  imity  or  will  more  fully  and 
effectively  participate  In  shaping  the 
coarse  of  events  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  until  such  time  as  it  takes  on  Its 
own  shoulders  the  burden  of  providing 
for  its  own  defense. 

This  has  been  forcefully  expressed  by 
one  of  the  top  political  leaders  in  Ger- 
many, former  Defense  Minister  Pranz- 
Joeef  Strauss,  who  Is  quoted  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  17. 1966.  as  follows: 

There  are  SOO  million  Europeans  in  KATO. 
Isn't  It  ridiculous  to  say  we  are  unable  to 
defend  Europe  unless  236,000  American  sol- 
diers remain  here?  This  cant  be  a  perma- 
nent condition.  Xuroiie  must  be  able  to 
establish  its  own  defense  organization — tied 
together  with  a  continued  American  commit- 
ment and  amaJler  presence. 

This  would  loosen  United  States  political 
and  military  control  in  Europe,  but  it  would 
also  make  the  United  States  more  mobile. 
Look  at  Vietnam.  Supposing  there  were 
suddenly  some  new  critical  area  in  South 
America  or  In  Africa,  crying  for  American 
help.  We  Europeans  must  be  able  to  replace 
part  of  your  strength  here.  For  now  it  isn't 
really  an  alliance  but  an  American  mUitary 
protectorate  siirrounded  and  helped  by  minor 
supporters.  I  only  want  to  norm&llae  rela- 
tions and  create  a  permanent  alllanoe  be- 
tween our  two  continents. 

The  calls  for  changes  In  NATO  come 
from  many  quarters,  and  most  Impor- 
tantly from  our  NATO  allies.  Lester 
Pearson,  of  Canada,  in  June  1966.  called 
for  a  reaasesoaent  of  NATO  and  deplored 
the  attitude^  the  United  States  in  re- 
alstlns  change.    He  said : 

Well— It  was  done.  Gradually,  hesitantly, 
palnfxiUy.   but  steadUy,   things   were  done. 


An  alUance  that  was  designed  to  be  more 
than  military  was  welded  together  In  peace- 
time. Its  members  began  to  believe  In  the 
possibility  of  a  secure  p>e^e — of  a  good  life. 
Indeed  as  the  years  went  by,  many  even  be- 
gan to  forget  or  Ignore  tfce  continuing  dan- 
gers of  a  yet  more  horrible  war.  So  they 
became  Impatient  with  the  structures  and 
the  processes  that  had  made  their  own  com- 
fortable conclusions  possible.  They — some 
people  and  some  governments — began  to  fall 
back  Into  those  historic  aiationalist  grooves 
which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  of 
the  bloodshed  and  conflict  and  chaos  they 
had  recently  endured.  With  recovery  came 
also  impatience  and  doubt  and  some  dls- 
triist. 

We  should  have  seen  this  happening  in 
the  Atlantic  AlUance  an<  countered  It.  In 
December  '64,  Canada  piupcsed  in  NATO  a 
reassessment  of  the  nature  of  the  alUance 
in  the  light  of  these  cBanglng  conditions. 
Little  was  done.  7 

Unhappily,  it  is  man's  weakness  to  cling 
to  the  Ideas,  the  Institutions  and  the  habits 
of  the  past — even  the  recent  past — Instead 
of  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

So  It  was  with  NATO.  The  weight  of 
inertia  and  a  vested  interest  In  a  new  status 
quo,  felt  especially  amoqg  the  moet  power- 
ful govemmenu  of  the  alliance,  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  And  anyone  in  a  responsible  posi- 
tion on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  was 
prepared  to  come  forward  and  specify  in  de- 
tail what  should  be  changed.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple were  talking  abcuit  t>e  need  for  change 
but  nobody — no  governnient— In  a  position 
of  power  was  really  doieg  much  about  it. 
Then  abrupt  and  unllateml  action  by  France 
thnist  change  upon  us.  Crisis — as  always — 
forced  our  hands. 

The  Canadian  Prima  Minister  says  of 
NATO  that: 

It  must  also  be  more  than  a  military  al- 
liance. Try  as  we  might,  we  were  never  able 
to  make  NATO  much  mere  than  that.  An 
alliance  for  defense  onfcf,  however.  Is  an 
anachronism  In  the  world  of  T966,  especially 
when  nuclear  power  is  oot  shared,  by  pos- 
session or  by  control,  aSiong  its  members. 
As  Professor  Hans  Morganthau  has  put  It: 
"It  Is  no  longer  posslb'.e  to  rely  completely 
on  the  promise  of  a  nuclap.r  ally  to  forfeit  its 
very  existence  on  behalf  tf  another  nation." 
A  guarantee  of  nuclear  support  against  ag- 
gression simply  does  not  tow  have  the  credl- 
blUty  that  would  make  It  a  fully  effective 
deterrent  £ind  therefore  a  guarantee  of  se- 
curity. 

But  while  oui-  policy  Dlanners  have  rec- 
ognized the  reluctance  of  our  I*ATO  al- 
lies to  support  U.S.  concepts  which  call 
for  the  deployment  of  large  numbers  of 
conventional  forces  in  Europe,  we  have 
refused  to  consider  alternative  policies 
as  Mr.  Pearson  has  indicated. 

Thus,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
testifying  on  June  21,  1966,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Operatiotis  said: 

While  I  beUeve  that  aatcie  of  our  European 
partners  could  and  should  spend  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  natlqnal  Income  for  de- 
fense than  they  do,  the  primary  problem  In 
my  view  is  what  might  be  called  the  manage- 
ment problem  of  collective  defense  efforts. 

There  are  substantial  imbalances  in  our 
respective  contributions  to  defense.  In  our 
forces  welded  against  the  threats  and  plans, 
and  in  our  defense  burden  sharing  arrange- 
ments. In  too  many  Instances,  the  forces  of 
the  different  countries  Ig  the  Alliance  bear 
Insufflcient  logical  relatlobshlp  to  each  other 
in  terms  of  the  men,  equl|>ment,  suppUes  and 
deployment.  In  too  many  instances  the 
plans  of  the  military  aulfcorlties  bear  insuf- 
Odent  relationship  to  raOlsUc  estimates  of 


resources  that  will  actually  be  available  to 
them,  and  unsatisfactory  relationships  to  the 
most  likely  range  of  contingencies  with 
which  they  may  be  confronted. 

We  continue,  therefore,  to  press  our 
NATO  allies  to  provide  greater  conven- 
tional forces,  something  they  have  Indi- 
cated very  clearly  that  they  will  not  do. 
We  continue  to  Insist  on  our  exclusive 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  which  the 
European  countries  see  as  the  only  reallj- 
effective  deterrent  to  Soviet  amDitions. 
Their  demand  for  a  greater  share  in  the 
control  of  nuclear  forces  Is  met  by  such 
palliatives  as  study  groups  and  ad  hoc 
committees  which  do  not  begin  to  meet 
the  aspirations  of  a  continent  growing 
rapidly  in  economic  strength,  anxious  to 
free  itself  from  American  domination 
and  de-sirlous  of  achieving  control  over 
its  own  destiny. 

The  central  problem  has  been  stated 
most  clearly  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger  when 
he  said : 

When  the  United  States  gave  econofilc  as- 
sistance to  Europe  after  World  War  II.  it 
tried  to  induce  Its  European  Allies  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  developing  a  Joint 
program  and  a  system  for  dividing  up  the 
total  available  aid.  Though  United  States 
representatives  played  an  active  and  Impor- 
tant, advisory  role,  the  basic  scheme  was 
European.  This  cooperative  effort  spawned 
the  Schuman  Plan  and  later  the  Common 
Market.  It  encouraged  the  emergence  of  a 
responsible  group  of  European  leaders,  dedi- 
cated to  Atlantic  partnership  and  experienced 
In  working  with  the  United  States.  The 
Atlantic  Alliance  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
habits  of  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  de- 
veloped during  the  Marshall  Plan. 

In  the  military  field,  by  contrast,  the 
United  States  never  encouraged  the  emer- 
gence of  a  specifically  Etiropean  point  of  view. 
It  made  no  effort  to  stimulate  European  in- 
stitutions comparable  to  those  It  fostered  Ui 
the  economic  sphere  .  .  .  Thus  NATO  strat- 
egy has  always  been  based  on  more  or  less 
unilateral  American  conceptions.  The  con- 
sultative role  of  our  E^uropean  Allies  has  been 
confined  In  effect  to  the  technical  implemen- 
tation of  American  views.  No  specifically 
European  concept  of  defense — and  no  real 
sense  of  responsibility — has  developed. 

France's  decision  to  leave  the  NATO 
organization  and  to  order  the  removal 
of  NATO  and  U.S.  bases  from  its  soil,  has 
seriously  weakened  the  military  capa- 
bility of  the  alliance,  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  conventional  warfare  involving 
the  use  of  large-scale  ground  forces. 
Concomitantly,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
European  allies  do  not  share  our  convic- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
large  numbers  of  conventional  forces  in 
Europe — or  indeed,  of  the  need  for  NATO 
as  currently  conceived  by  our  adminis- 
tration. 

The  United  States  should  now  face 
up  to  this  fact  and  utilize  the  military 
base  withdrawal  from  Prance,  not  as  a 
reason  for  attacking  President  de 
Gaulle's  intransigence  and  seeking  to  re- 
pair the  obvious  weakening  of  the  NATO 
concept,  but  as  an  opportunity  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  strategy  and  troop  deploy- 
ment. 

No  greater  step  can  be  taken  to  hasten 
the  political  Integration  of  Europe  than 
to  relinquish  the  responsibility  we  have 
carried  since  the  end  of  World  War  u 
as  the  principal  protector  of  the  E^iro- 
pean  Continent.   The  primary  defense  of 
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Europe  must  rest  with  the  European 
countries.  They  now  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  provide  for  their  own  protection 
and  substantial  European  opinion  indi- 
cates that  they  desire  to  do  so. 

We  cannot  continue  to  insist  that  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Europe  is  greater  than 
Is  estimated  by  our  European  allies.  We 
should  take  Immediate  steps  to  reduce 
our  forces  in  Europe  substantially  and 
abandon  the  costly  efforts  to  duplicate 
in  the  Benelux  countries  the  extensive 
network  of  bases  and  facilities  which  we 
have  had  in  France. 

While  the  French  action  in  withdraw- 
ing from  NATO  will  require  our  aban- 
doning facilities  in  which  we  have  in- 
vested hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
the  savings  we  can  effect  if  we  realize 
that  NATO  is  obsolete  and  act  accord- 
ingly will  save  us  a  fortune  in  our  bal- 
ance of  pajTnents.  We  should  appre- 
ciate that  GaulUsm  will  not  die  with 
President  de  Gaulle  and  our  firm  friend- 
ship with  France,  so  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  support  we  received  from 
that  country  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  and  otherwise  so  often  manifest 
in  the  past,  should  not  be  jeopardized 
by  recriminations. 

We  must  recognize  the  legitimate  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  remilitarized 
West  Germany  and  we  should  therefore 
insure  that  our  actions  do  not  give  rea- 
son for  believing  that  we  plan  on  making 
Germany  our  principal  ally  in  Europe. 
A  gesture  of  considerable  political  im- 
portance would  be  to  relocate  such  head- 
quarters of  our  European  command  as 
may  be  (Jecmed  necessary  elsewhere  than 
in  Germany. 

I  make  no  pretense  that  the  ideas  I 
have  enumerated  are  original.  Senator 
Mansfield,  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  has  called  for  a  reduction  in  our 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  and  Sen- 
ator Church  in  his  brilliant  report  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  entitled 
"Europe  Today,"  calls  for  an  upgrading 
of  the  European  role  in  NATO  military 
plannmg.  "The  need  for  a  reassessment 
of  NATO  concepts  has  received  wide 
comment  particularly  by  European  an- 
alysts, and  increasingly  top  political 
leaders  in  Europe  are  questioning  the 
need  for  a  NATO  organization  as  now 
constituted.  The  prevalence  of  such 
doubts  is  clearly  evident  from  a  recent 
article  in  Life  magazine  by  the  distin- 
8:ulshed  reporter  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy. 
He  writes: 

But  it  Is  indisputably  true,  as  I  learned 
when  traveling  about  Europe  recently,  that 
De  Gaulle  does  not  speak  for  himself  alone. 
West  Germany's  retired  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer,  says:  "NATO  policy,  NATO  orga- 
M«atlon  and  NATO  arms  are  completelv  ob- 
Mlete."  Britain's  Enoch  Powell,  'shadow" 
defense  minister  In  the  Consen-atlve  party's 
"tandby  cabinet.  Is  more  categorical:  "Tak- 
"i«  Into  account  the  Slno-Sovlet  split,  the 
°ew  leadership  in  Moscow,  we  would  not 
o»ve  occasion  now  to  form  NATO.  If  NATO 
J^d  not  exist."  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  forced 
we  U.8.  Government  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
tnat  Europe,  by  and  large,  has  lost  confidence 
m  American  leadership.  NATO,  the  magnlfl- 
<*nt  triumphal  arch  of  American  diplomacy 
wnlch  was  created  17  years  ago  to  shore  up 
we  western  world,  is  In  collapse;  a  famous 
wa  fruitful  era  is  coming  to  a  close. 


My  trip  to  Europe  last  month  provided 
merely  a  means  whereby  I  was  enabled 
to  accumulate  additional  evidence, 
through  discussions  with  our  top  politi- 
cal and  military  leaders,  of  the  validity 
of  the  views  that  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Senator  Church  have  expressed.  In  add- 
ing my  voice  to  theirs,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  administration  can  be  made  to 
realize  that  it  can  no  longer  "seU"  NATO 
with  outworn  and  outmoded  cliches. 
NATO,  as  a  meaningful  instrument  of 
organizing  the  political  and  military  co- 
hesiveness  of  Europe,  no  longer  exists. 
This  fact  must  be  recognized,  and  the 
sooner,  the  better  chance  the  United 
States  has  of  avoiding  the  tag  of  the 
"great  defender  of  the  status  quo.  ' 

I  ask  unanimmis  consent  for  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Lester 
Pearson's  speech  of  June  11,  1966.  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Sulzberger  in  the  August 
17,  1966,  New  York  Times,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy in  the  July  25,  1966.  Life  Interna- 
tional magazine;  also  Mr.  Cowans  ar- 
ticle in  the  August  22  New  York  Times 
on  relocation  of  NATO  Headquarters  in 
Belgium. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atlantic  U.vion 
lAn  address  by  the  Right  Honorable  L.  B. 
Pearson,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  at  the 
Atlantic  Union  Award  Dinner.  Springfield, 
111..  June  11.  1966) 

In  conferring  on  me  an  Atlantic  Union 
Pioneer  award  this  afternoon,  you  have  done 
me  high  honour  for  which!  am  very  grateful. 
You  have  confirmed  my  admission  into  ranks 
of  the  Atlantic  Pioneer  Corps,  and  have 
chosen  for  the  confirmation  this  historic 
setting  of  New  Salem  and  Springfield, 
steeped  In  memories  of  one  of  the  towering 
figures  of  history. 

At  the  same  time  you  have  added  to  my 
feeling  of  grateful  appreciation  by  coupling 
my  name  with  those  of  Christian  Herter  and 
Adlal  Stevenson,  as  recipients  of  the  Atlantic 
award  I  know,  as  you  do,  how  much  we  owe 
to  these  two  men.  Not  only  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  not  only  the  Atlantic 
community,  but  the  whole  world  Is  In  their 
debt. 

Mr.  Herter  Is  an  old  and  valued  friend 
about  whom  I  wUl  say  only  that  high  ideals 
and  constructive  achievement  have  charac- 
terized everything  he  has  done,  Ic  the  service 
of  his  country  and  of  free  men.  I  wish  he 
could  have  been  with  tis  this  evening. 

Adlal  Stevenson  was  also  my  friend. 
When  he  died  I  tried,  as  many  others  did.  to 
pay  him  tribute.  We  all  tried  and  I  tl<lnk 
we  all  failed,  because  It  Is  still  too  soon  to 
take  the  true  measure  of  this  man  and  his 
contribution  to  our  times.  He  wore  out  more 
than  his  shoe  leather  In  the  persistent  and 
patient  search  for  i>eace  and  better  relations 
between  nations.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties, sometimes  it  seemed  the  ImpKwslbUlti- 
ties:  In  spite  even  of  his  own  occAsional 
doubts,  he  served  with  grace  and  distinction, 
with  devotion  and  wisdom,  the  vision  of 
what  the  world  could  be  and  what  It  must 
become.  His  was  a  more  significant  serx'lce 
than  anything  a  man  could  do  for  himself 
or  for  hlB  own  political  aspirations.  Though 
he  was  denied  the  presidency  of  his  country 
In  favour  of  others  who  shared  his  ideals,  he 
gave  an  Inspiring  lead,  especially  at  the 
United  Nations,  to  his  own  people  and  to  all 
people  In  the  search  for  those  ultimate  and 
essential  goals  which  we  must  reach  oc 
perish. 


As  I  look  back  on  the  years  through  which 
we  have  passed  since  the  second  Great  War 
of  this  century,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
our  destinies  have  depended  so  very  much  on 
the  vision  and  leadership  of  a  few  men;  on 
their  understanding  of  what,  at  a  particular 
moment,  was  the  right  way  out  of  danger, 
and  the  right  way  to  move  ahead.  These 
rare  individuals  had  always  before  them  an 
Ideal  of  human  brotherhood;  of  a  world  at 
peace  and  with  freedom.  They  also  had  a 
firm  and  confident  sense  of  direction  In  try- 
ing to  achieve  their  Ideal.  Chris  Herter  and 
Adlai  Stevenson  are  such  men. 

Clarence  Streit  Is  another  who  for  many 
long  years  now  has  accepted  the  challenge  of 
a  great  Idea — the  idea  of  a  federal  union  of 
the  peoples  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
Atlantic  as  a  step  to  an  even  wider  union  of 
all  men.  That  Idea  has  not  yet  been  realized. 
Indeed  In  some  of  the  Atlantic  countries  It 
seems  at  the  moment  to  be  of  Uttle  Interest. 
But  it  is  acting  upon  the  societies  of  our  two 
countries  and  I  believe  Is  doing  the  same,  al- 
though perhaps  less  noticeably,  in  Europe. 
It  has  life  and  dynamism.  Its  impact  on 
politics  In  North  America  has  Increased  and 
this  is  bound  to  convey  a  reflection  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

NATO— the  Atlantic  alliance— Is  an  en- 
couraging. If  Imperfect,  reflection  of  this 
ideal.  It  has  served  us  well  for  the  past  six- 
teen years.  NATO  could  hardly  have 
achieved  its  political  and  Its  military  expres- 
sion, however,  if  the  yeast  of  the  Atlantic 
unity  Idea  had  not  been  at  work  before  the 
Treaty  of  1949  was  signed. 

When  Clarence  Streit  published  "Union 
Now",  he  was  called  a  visionary,  a  dreamer. 
How  could  goverrunents  and  peoples,  long 
Imbued  with  their  own  proud  traditions  of 
history,  of  nationalism,  and  of  sovereignty — 
how  could  they  give  up  some  of  their  very 
substance,  of  their  state  freedom,  to  form  a 
union  with  other  nations;  even  for  those  na- 
tional purposes  which,  the  history  of  our 
centxiry  has  shown,  could  no  longer  be 
achieved  except  by  collective  action?  But 
they  did. 

If  the  lessons  of  history  are  depressing,  It 
Is  because  they  seem  never  to  be  learned — at 
least  until  it  Is  too  late.  Yet  we  can  also  take 
some  comXort  from  the  historical  record; 
when  we  look  at  the  scene  around  us  and  the 
road  ahead. 

If  we  tend  to  become  too  depressed  over  the 
troubles  that  face  the  world  today,  we  should 
recall  how  things  seemed  In  the  Atlantic 
world  in  the  late  1940'e. 

In  1948  It  was  our  hope  that  Western 
Europe  and  North  America  working  through 
co-operating  national  governments  could 
provide  a  nucleus  of  military  strength,  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  political  stability, 
around  which  a  global  balance  could  be  re- 
established and  the  extension  by  force  of 
aggressive  communist  Imperialism  be 
stopped.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time 
whether  this  would  be  possible  at  all.  We 
did  not  know,  whether.  If  It  were  possible.  It 
would  take  five,  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  years  to 
accomplish.  We  certainly  cannot  even  say 
today  that  It  has  been  accomplished.  But  we 
have  reached  a  kind  of  provisional  frame- 
work— an  equlllbrltun — In  which  we  can  live 
together,  both  we  and  the  Communists,  with 
a  hope  for  progress  to  something  better  than 
mere  co-existence. 

Indeed,  some  of  our  troubles  today  are 
the  results  of  our  successes  in  these  recent 
years.  In  1948  we  were  anxious  and  fright- 
ened— with  cause — at  the  threatened  exten- 
sion westward  of  totalitarian  commtmlsm. 
Into  those  European  countries  which,  while 
still  free,  were  badly  shaken  In  their  politi- 
cal confidence  and  almost  completely  dis- 
rupted in  their  economic  life.  After  the  war 
our  problems  were  of  Immediate,  not  ulti- 
mate survival.    But  today  we  are  concerned 
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wltb  longer  nmge  problems  of  peace,  of 
prosperity,  of  development.  Tlila  la  %  meaa- 
ure  of  our  progress. 

Once  the  ootirse  of  history  has  been 
cbanfM,  even  a  little,  we  are  prone  to  look 
back  and  regard  that  change  as  Inevitable. 
But  In  IMS,  as  we  looked  ahead,  there  seemed 
nothing  Inevitable  or  certain  about  the 
reconstruction  of  a  democratic,  proq;>erous, 
independent  western  Europe  that  was  to  take 
place.  There  seemed  nothing  Inevitable 
about  a  change  In  the  old  American  habit 
of  peacetime  Isolation,  which  had  been 
dominant  for  ISO  years.  It  was  far  from 
Inevitable  that  countries,  who  had  never  In 
peacetime  pooled  any  part  of  their  sover- 
•Ignty.  would  do  so  now  and  together  or- 
g&nlce  a  collective  defense  that.  In  the  con- 
ditions of  the  modem  world,  might  prove 
effective  enough  to  deter  another  war.  We 
were  up  against  physical  destruction,  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  political  defeatism. 
Vast  human  and  material  resources  had  been 
blown  away  and,  destroyed  In  war.  Out  of 
this  waste  and  weariness  could  we  really  oon- 
itruct  something  new  that  might  help  to 
meet  and  solve  our  problems? 

Well— It  was  done.  Gradually,  hesitantly, 
painfully,  but  ste«idlly,  things  were  done. 
An  alliance  that  was  designed  to  be  more 
than  military  was  welded  together  In  peace- 
time. Its  members  began  to  believe  In  the 
possibility  of  a  secure  peace — of  a  good  life. 
Indeed,  as  the  years  went  by,  many  even 
began  to  forget  or  ignore  the  continuing 
dangers  of  a  yet  more  horrible  war.  So  they 
tMcame  Impatient  with  the  structures  and 
the  processes  that  had  made  their  own  com- 
fortable conclusions  possible.  They — some 
people  and  some  governments — began  to  fall 
back  Into  those  historic  nationalist  grooves 
which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  of 
the  bloodshed  and  conflict  and  chaoa  they 
had  recently  endured.  With  recovery  came 
also  Impatience  and  doubt  and  some 
distrust. 

We  should  have  seen  this  happening  In  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  countered  It.  In  De- 
cember 'W.  Canada  proposed  In  NATO  a  re- 
asseasment  of  the  nature  of  the  alliance  In 
the  light  of  these  changing  conditions.  Lit- 
tle was  done. 

Unhappily,  it  is  man's  weakness  to  cling 
to  the  Ideas,  the  Institutions  and  the  habits 
of  the  past — even  the  recent  past — instead 
of  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  So  It  was  with  NATO.  The 
weight  of  Inertia  and  a  vested  Interest  in  a 
new  status  quo,  felt  especially  among  the 
most  powerful  governments  of  the  alliance, 
made  it  difficult  to  find  anyone  In  a  respon- 
■Ible  position  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  was  prepared  to  come  forward  and  spec- 
ify In  any  detail  what  should  be  changed. 
A  lot  of  people  were  talking  about  the  need 
for  change  but  nobody — no  government — 
in  a  position  of  power  was  really  doing  much 
about  it.  Then  abrupt  and  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  France  thrust  change  upon  us. 
Crisis — as  always — forced  our  hands. 

We  should  have  acted  earlier  and  not  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  events.  We  should 
have  tried  to  move  forward  together  to  a 
closer  international  association  in  order  to 
remove  the  risk  of  sliding  backwards.  In 
these  matters,  there  is  no  standing  still. 
8ur«ly  the  course  that  should  have  been 
taken— abould  jtiU  be  Uken— U  clear. 

Today,  the  facta,  the  ootnpulalons,  and  the 
opportunities  lead  Inexorably  toward  closer 
International  araooiatlon  and  away  from  the 
self-suffldent  aovereignty  of  the  nation 
state.  The  Jet  planes  that  fly,  the  rockets 
that  nuige  in  outer  space;  the  univeraaa  rev- 
olution of  rising  axpecUttooe.  ocmiblned  with 
peed  of  teotutologlcal  change  which 
their  reellMtloa  poeslble,  aU  these 
It  sessntlal  that  we  more  ahead  In  the 
IWM  cC  pollttaa  and  aocUl  org»nliation  In  a 


way  which  la  at  least  (emotely  comparable 
to  our  technological   an4  scientific  orogrees 

We  can  begin  with  the  "like-minded"  At- 
lantic nations,  who  have  already  acquired  a 
sense  of  community  and  a  habit  of  co-opera- 
tion, but  we  must  Indlude  ultimately  all 
mankind.  The  world  I4  too  small  for  lees, 
yet  we  continue  to  boggle  even  at  the  first 
careful  steps. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  has  been  made 
crystal  clear  by  the  grta  experience  of  half 
a  century,  It  Is  that  neither  peace  nor  secu- 
rity nor  prosperity  can  lie  achieved  or  main- 
tained by  national  action  alone — or  by  na- 
tional policy  alone. 

80  this  Is  no  time  to  weaken  In  our  sup- 
port for  the  NATO  alliance,  because  It  is 
having  difficulties.'  We  must  solve  these  dlf- 
flcultlea.  But  we  must  Cot  stop  there.  We 
must  move  forward  with  new  resolve  toward 
an  international  comxn«nlty  with  common 
political  institutions,  which  covers  more  than 
a  single  continent,  and  4|>ans  the  Atlantic. 

It  must  also  be  more  than  a  military  alli- 
ance. Try  as  we  might,  we  were  never  able 
to  make  NATO  much  more  than  that.  An 
alliance  for  defense  only,  however.  Is  an 
anachronism  In  the  workl  of  1966,  e6peclally 
when  nuclear  power  Is  Hot  shared,  by  pos- 
session or  by  control,  asnong  its  members. 
As  Professor  Hans  Mor^snthau  has  put  It; 
"It  Is  no  longer  p>08slble  to  rely  completely  on 
the  promise  of  a  nucleer  ally  to  forfeit  Its 
very  exlstene^on  behalf  of  another  nation." 
A  guarantee  of  nuclear  support  against  ag- 
greaslon  simply  does  not  now  have  the  cred- 
ibility that  would  mak«  It  a  fully  effective 
deterrent  and  therefore  •  guarantee  of  secu- 
rity. 

I  repeat,  we  must  develop  common,  unify- 
ing poUtlcal  Institutions  which  would  pro- 
vide for  collective  forelga  and  economic  pol- 
icies, as  well  as  genulnelc  collective  defense. 

Nothing  lees  will  be  adequate  to  meet  to- 
day's challenge  of  jets  and  rocket*  and  hy- 
drogen bombs. 

As  a  leader  of  a  government.  I  am  very 
conscious  that  politics  Is  the  art  of  the 
possible.  Anyone  with  political  responsibil- 
ity must  think  In  terms  Of  what  can  be  done 
at  any  given  time;  of  What  public  opinion 
will  accept.  He  must  riot  allow  the  best 
to  become  the  enemy  c<  the  good.  Never- 
theless, If  we  don't  keep  "the  best"  always 
before  us  las  an  eventual  and  essential  ob- 
jective, not  only  will  w«  never  reach  It;  we 
may  even  fall  to  reach  the  more  immediate 
and  good  objectives.  Not  should  we  wait  for 
a  crl&ls  to  force  us  to  act. 

In  1940,  Great  Brltalo — only  a  few  years 
before,  cool  and  confidest  behind  Ita  chan- 
nel— proposed  full  union  with  Prance.  It 
was  the  moment  when  continental  Europe 
was  about  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nazi  aggres- 
sor. The  offer  was  too  late.  Offers  made 
under  the  Imminence  of  defeat  and  collapse. 
for  radical  and  Immediate  action  to  Imple- 
ment ideas  which  the  dBy  before  yesterday 
were  considered  as  visionary  and  unrealistic, 
such  offers  always  are  too  late.  Do  we  have 
to  have  panic  before  we  can  make  progress? 

At  this  moment,  moreover,  a  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement Is  more  llHely  to  work  in  the 
wrong  way;  not  In  the  tranatformatlon  of 
NATO  Into  something  better,  but  In  lu  re- 
ductlon  into  something  less.  This  Is  a  very 
real  danger.    French  polley  haa  underlined  it. 

General  de  Gaulle  hw  rejected  Atlantic 
defence  Integration.  He  ^aa  ordered  Prance's 
withdrawal  from  the  North  AUantlc  Defence 
Organization.  In  doing  so,  his  procedures 
have  been  brusque  and  t>ls  Ideas  disturbing 
to  France's  friends  and  ^lles. 

It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  push  the 
panic  button  over  this.  By  doing  so.  we 
might  merely  push  France,  not  only  from 
the  NATO  military  organization,  but  out  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  itself.  And  France 
does  not  want  to  leave  th*  Alliance. 


It  would  be  short-sighted,  also,  not  to 
realize  that  the  attitude  of  Western  Europe 
to  American  commitments  in  Europe  \t 
changing;  just  as  the  attitude  of  Eastern 
Europe  toward   Moscow  is  changing. 

We  should  not  try  to  throw  all  the  blame 
on  France  and  General  de  Gaulle  for  recent 
NATO  developments.  Some  of  G«ne.-al  de 
Gaulle's  decisions,  I  know,  have  been  discon. 
certing  and  seem  to  Indicate  a  return  to  a 
kind  of  nationalism  from  which  Prance  hag 
suffered  as  much  In  the  last  50  years  as  any 
country  In  the  world.  Before  we  condemn 
however,  we  should  try  to  undersund  what  ts 
behind  Prance's  recent  actions.  Prance  12 
not,  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  satisfied 
with  an  Atlantic  Organization,  or  an  Atlantic 
Alliance  of  independent  states,  dominated  bv 
America.  Prance,  and  not  only  Prance,  feeli 
that  Continental  Europe  is  now  strong 
enough.  (In  large  part  because  of  the 
generous  assistance  of  the  D.S.A.)  to  be  given 
lu  rightful  share  In  the  control  of  the  policie* 
of  the  Alliance. 

While  Prance  Is  not  alone  In  this  feeling 
only  de  GauUe  has  translated  it  into  policy 
and  action.  If  he  has  gone  too  far  in  that 
action,  the  right  course  is  not  to  drive  htm 
farther  In  the  wrong  direction,  but  to  try 
to  bring  him  back  onto  the  right  course  by 
seriously  re-examining  the  purposes  and  the 
organization  of  NATO  in  the  light  of  I9a&- 
not  1948.  As  I  have  said,  we  should  have 
done  It  years  ago.  If  the  reason  for  General 
de  Gaulle's  action  Is  his  belief  that  we  will 
not  change  NATO  to  meet  new  conditions, 
let's  push  ahead  with  the  necessary  reforms. 
Surely  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  take  the  posi- 
tion any  longer  that  NATO  Is  sacrosanct  and 
mustn't  be  altered.  Oin-  reaction  should  be 
jtvst  the  opposite. 

In  short,  to  rail  at  General  de  Gaulle,  be- 
cause he  is  demanding,  for  Prance,  a  position 
In  the  Atlantic  Alliance  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  somewhat  closer  to  that 
of  the  XJS.K.,  Is  to  show  a  dangerous  mis- 
understanding of  the  situation. 

May  I  refer  on  this  point  to  some  observa- 
tions In  Max  Prankel's  penetrating  article, 
"Our  Friends,  the  French,"  in  the  April  num- 
ber of    'Freedom  and  Union." 

Mr.  Prankel  Is  somewhat  critical  of  hU 
own  country's  share  In  the  responsibility  lor 
NATO,  aa  he  puts  it,  "becoming  an  anach- 
ronism whose  defensive  pr  military  piuTxjse* 
were  long  ago  overtaken  by  technological 
change  and  whose  diplomatic  purposes  we 
have  never  managed  to  define  or  construct." 
He  believes  that  not  de  Gaulle's  stubborness. 
but  a  long  chain  of  events  and  confilctlng 
governmental  policies — Including  those  of 
the  United  States — have  caused  the  disarray. 

I  do  not  see  the  Atlantic  nations  going  for- 
ward together  to  a  secure  and  hopeftil  future 
without  Prance.  Therefore,  we  must  find  a 
way  out  of  our  present  NATO  dlfBcultles  so 
that  Prance  can  fully  participate  in  the 
march  to  greater,  not  less  Atlantic  unity. 

We  must  not  give  up  the  ultimate  vision  of 
closer  Atlantic  unity  just  because  some 
clouds  are  obscuring  the  Immediate  future  of 
NATO. 

Indeed,  a  new  move  forward  to  realize  the 
greater  vision  many  help  remove  some  of  the 
nearer  clouds. 

We  must  now  look  at  the  picture  ahead  of 
us  with  the  courage  and  Imagln.ition  we 
showed  17  years  ago  when  the  NATO  pa« 
was  signed.  Taking  the  same  cradle  area  of 
the  Atlantic  natlonB.  we  must  asii  ourselves 
what  sort  of  Atlantica  would  we  like  our  chil- 
dren to  inherit  from  us  In  five  years,  ten 
years,  twenty  years?  What  sort  of  vision  of 
the  future  can  we  hold  up  as  a  rallying 
point — as  an  objective  of  policy;  without  pre- 
tending that  it  must  turn  out  the  way  we 
wish  but  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that, 
given  good  win.  dedicated  hard  work,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  good  luck.  It  could  be  that 
way. 


This  forward  march  must  be  Atlantic,  and 
not  merely  European  or  North  American. 
But  It  must  provide  for  more  control  by  Eu- 
rope of  Its  direction  and  Its  character;  a  Eu- 
rope, moreover,  which  would  include  Great 
Bntaiu. 

I  rwiiiie  that  a  united  Europe,  would.  In  Its 
pollucaJ.  economic  and  military  decl.Mons.  be 
more  independent  of  Washington  than  is  the 
case  now.    But  what  is  wrong  about  this'' 

There  are  those  who  worry  about  the  "sepa- 
r&teness  "  of  such  a  Eiu'opean  development 
uid  who  would  therefore  prefer  to  concen- 
trate now  on  the  federal  union  of  all  the  At- 
lantic peoples,  even  at  the  expenses  of  eeirlier 
European  union.  If  we  are  realistic,  however, 
we  :nay  have  to  accept  at  this  time  the  more 
practical  Immediate  objective  of  a  united  Eu- 
rope; not  as  an  obstacle  to,  but  as  a  stage  on 
the  way  to,  Atlantic  union. 

II  we  cannot  at  present  achieve  a  pattern  of 
Atlantic  federalism.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
»cltnowledge  the  realities  of  the  situation 
ind,  as  North  Americans,  work  with  Eu- 
ropeans In  the  hope  that,  in  the  longer  sweep 
of  history,  both  Europe  and  North  America 
wiU  come  to  realize  that  their  respective  af- 
fairs can  best  be  harmonized  in  an  Atlantic 
union  If  an  intervening  Europ)ean  stage  is 
necessary,  however.  It  must  be  taken  not  In 
continental  Isolation  but  in  close  Atlantic 
co-operation   and   understanding. 

As  I  try  to  grop>e  my  own  way  towards  a 
concept  that  would  make  sense  for  North 
.America,  find  for  both  western  and  even  east- 
ern Europe,  I  am  sure  of  nothing  except  that 
we  cannot  Insist  on  retaining  NATO  In  its 
present  form  as  the  only  foundation  for 
Building  an  International  structure  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  futin-e.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  contlnentallsm  either  of  the  European 
or  North  American  variety  will  not  be  ade- 
quate. 

Finally.  I  am  convinced  that  only  the 
United  States  can  give  the  effective  lead  re- 
quired for  Atlantic  unity.  Without  her  ac- 
tive participation  and  support,  nothing  can 
be  done;  at  least  on  the  broad  front  which 
IS  essential.  Without  such  leadership  we  will 
be  driven  back  to  a  national  or  continental 
solution  for  the  organization  of  seciulty  and 
?rogre5.s. 

So  we  In  other  countries  should  be  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  111  senators  and  con- 
gressmen frcwn  thirty-four  states,  and  from 
both  parties,  have  co-sponsored  or  supported 
the  Resolution  on  Atlantic  unity;  along  with 
ex-Presidents,  former  Presidential  candidates 
md  Governors.  The  list  includes  two  names 
t.hat  mean  much  to  all  free  cltUens  through - 
o'Jt  the  world,  President  Truman  and  Preel- 
dent  Elsenhower. 

With  this  kind  of  backing,  with  this  kind 
jI  understanding  and  vision,  who  dares  not 
'^Ake  this  initiative  seriously? 

Years  ago,  before  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
or  the  United  Nations  Charter,  even  before 
the  United  States  or  Canada  had  ever  been 
heird  of.  when  the  Sioux  and  the  Blood  In- 
dians hunted  over  the  western  prairies,  their 
young  men  on  coming  of  age  would  retire 
&Ione  to  some  hlU  or  mountain.  There  in 
solitude.  fasUng.  watching,  they  would  seek 
before  entering  on  their  years'  of  maturity 
■*  look  at  themselves  with  the  beet  that  was 
'c  them;  to  purify  their  thought  and  their 
'Wlingi  and  to  seek  the  guldeposts  they 
would  try  to  live  by  as  men.  This  solltan- 
vlpl  they  called  "Crying  for  a  Vision".  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  need  as  Indlvld- 
^lau,  as  nations,  to  "cry  for  a  vision";  and 
when,  with  devotion  and  persistence,  to  strive 
^its  realization.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
peoples  who  live  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
that,  at  critical  times  in  their  historv,  they 
aafe  always  rallied  to  a  great  and  challeng- 
'ng  cause  once  they  were  convinced  that  this 
'"  '*>^  right  and  necesa&ry  tlUng  to  do. 

'onight  I  pay  my  htimble  tribute  to  those 
Bwxl  and  brave  men — some  are  present  here 


tonight — who  are  working  with  single- 
minded  dedication  to  bring  about  that  con- 
viction which  will  be  the  foundation  of  policy 
and  action  looking  toward  a  union  of  pec^les 
In  the  cause  of  peace. 

What  we  seek  is  new,  unprecedented.  But 
so  Is  our  world.  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said; 
•As  our  case  is  new.  eo  we  must  think  and 
act  anew." 

Today,  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Wednesdav. 

Aug.  17,  1966) 

FOREIGN   Affairs:    An   Irish   Plan  for 

Germany 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Rome. — One  might  summarize  Impressions 
of  a  recent  trip  to  Bonn  as  follows:  The 
Adenauer  era  Is  over,  with  Interment  of  his 
basic  policy  that  If  West  Germany  only  stays 
strong  the  East  will  yield,  permlttmg  na- 
tional retxnification. 

The  Germans  have  seen  their  principal 
alUes  start  to  weaken  military  garrisons 
there.  They  have  seen  the  United  States 
Increasingly  preoccupied  with  Asia;  yet  this 
has  not  resulted  In  Immediate  Soviet  pres- 
sure. They  have  seen  de  GauUe  shed 
France's  former  Inhibition  about  better  rela- 
tions wrlth  the  Blast  and  take  a  dramatic  lead 
In  seeking  Improvement. 

MANAGERIAL   TYrtS 

They  have  seen  the  Berlin  Wall  brutally 
help  East  Germany,  whose  intelligentsia  is 
now  forced  to  concentrate  on  Improving  con- 
ditions at  home  instead  of  escaping  abroad. 
More  West  Germans  see  their  East  German 
counterparts  as  managerial  typ>es.  not  doc- 
trinaire Ideologists. 

Bonn's  own  allies  have  been  urging  the 
Germans  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  their  prob- 
lems. Foreign  Minister  Sclirdder  has  worked 
quietly  to  improve  relations  with  Communist 
countries,  and  last  year  saw  a  startling  In- 
creaise  In  trade.  A  new  generation,  free  of 
old  phobias,  Is  edging  toward  control. 

When  the  Evangelical  Church  called  for 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  frontier  with 
Poland  there  were  no  violent  reactions. 
West  German  Socialists  sought  a  meeting 
with  their  communlzed  Eastern  coui.ter- 
parts.  Two  years  ago  such  developments 
might  have  produced  a  howl.  Now  people 
ask:   "Why  dont  they  do  more?" 

Reunification  becomes  an  increasing  ob- 
session, but  there  Is  decreasing  hope  that  it 
can  soon  be  achieved.  Thus,  lor  example, 
former  Defense  Minister  Pranz-Josef  Strauss, 
Baveirlan  boss  and  a  contestant  for  future 
power,  concedes  this  Is  a  long-term  project. 
He  says: 

"Soviet  policy  is  this.  (1)  To  consolidate 
control  over  East  Germany.  (2)  To  isolate 
the  Federal  Republic  in  the  permanent  role 
of  an  internationally  accused  war  criminal. 
(3)  To  paralyze  Bonn  both  pKDlltlcally  and 
militarily  while  fascinating  it  with  the  bait 
of  reunification. 

"But  Moscow  won't  accept  a  unified  Ger- 
many under  any  tei'ms — not  If  we  offered  to 
quit  NATO,  demilitarize  for  a  century  and 
Invest  100  bUUon  marks  in  the  Russian  econ- 
omy. It  wouldn't  even  accept  a  tuiifled 
Germany  under  a  Communist  regime  for  fear 
thlA  could  become  a  competing  center  in 
the  disunited  Marxist  world. 

OOaOOK     STALINAiaz 

"For  Moscow,  Germany's  division  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  splitting  of  Europe.  We  must 
therefore  envisage  a  belt  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic  and  convert  it  from  a  cordon 
Stallnalre  Into  a  cordon  sanltalre.  neutral 
and  with  doors  opening  to  Ixxth  Blast  and 
West.  We  must  create  a  E\iropean  architec- 
tural structure  into  which  Germany  can  be 
integrated." 

Strauae,  often  called  a  German  "Oaulllrt," 
doesn't  want  to  dissolve  NATO  but  to  in- 


crease Eiu-ope's  specific  gravity  in  the  al- 
liance.   He  argues: 

"There  are  300  mlUlon  Etiropeans  in  NATO. 
Isn't  it  ridiculous  to  say  we  are  unable  to 
defend  Europe  unless  225.000  American 
soldiers  remain  here?  This  can't  be  a  per- 
manent condition.  Evirope  must  be  able  to 
establish  iU  own  defense  organization— tied 
together  with  a  continued  American  commit- 
ment and  smaller  presence. 

"This  would  loosen  United  States  political 
and  military  control  in  Europe  but  It  would 
also  make  the  United  States  more  mobile. 
Liook  at  Vietnam.  Supposing  there  were  sud- 
denly some  new  critical  areas,  in  South 
America  or  In  Africa,  crying  for  American 
help.  We  Europeans  must  be  able  to  replace 
part  of  your  strength  here.  For  now  It  isn't 
really  an  alliance  but  an  American  military 
protectorate  surrovmded  and  helped  by 
minor  supporters.  I  only  want  to  normal- 
ize relations  and  create  a  permanent  alli- 
ance between  our  two  continents." 

A  Nrw  ntONms 

Germans  nowadays  place  more  hope  in 
ultimate  unity  through  drawing  together 
Eiu-ope  lt«eU.  They  seem  to  have  reached  a 
new  fronUer.  They  don't  expect  RtissU  to 
yield  East  Germany  voluntarily  for  any  price 
and  they  see  dwindling  chances  of  United 
States  strength  achieving  unification. 

Perhaps  unconsciously  they  are  assuming 
a  poslUon  similar  to  that  of  Eire,  another 
partitioned  land.  Dublin's  perspicacious 
Government  hopes  some  day  to  link  up  in  a 
larger  community  with  Northern  Ireland 
when  both,  with  Britain,  are  admitted  to  the 
Common  Market  and  some  kind  of  even- 
tually federated  Weston  "Europe."  Many 
Germans  have  started  to  think  an  even 
greater  "Europe "  may  be  their  own  only  ' 
road  to  imity. 

iProm  Life  International  magazine,  July  25 
1966] 
De  Gaoixe's  Bold  Powm  Plat 
( By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 
Once  again,  only  three  months  after  he 
had  decreed  that  all  NATO  forces  must  leave 
French  soil,  Charles  de  Gaulle  was  engaged  in 
another  t>old  power  play.  This  time,  in  pur- 
stUt  of  his  apostolic  vision  of  Siu-ope  as  "a 
fertile  whole,"  he  spent  12  days  touring  the 
country  of  that  onetime  arch-enemy  of 
NATO,  the  Soviet  Union.  To  De  OauUe 
Russia  is  simply  another  nation-state,  to  be 
feared  or  respected  as  other  powerful  states 
are  respected.  "De  GavUle,"  says  a  highly 
civilized  Etuxjpean  diplomat,  "looks  at  the 
world  through  a  deadly  prism — the  Roman 
view  of  politics  as  power."  It  may  be  true, 
as  a  former  British  ambassador  to  the  U£. 
David  Ormsby-Gore,  now  Lord  Harlech)  be- 
lieves, that  De  Gaulle  la  not  nearly  so  sophis- 
ticated about  the  world  as  his  manner  sug- 
gests ("When  he  calls  America  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  country,  that  proves  he  has  not  looked 
at  your  population  makeup  lately").  But  it 
Is  Indisputably  true,  as  I  learned  when 
traveling  about  Kurc^je  recently,  that  De 
Gaulle  does  not  speak  for  himself  alone. 
West  Germany's  retired  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer,  says:  "NATO  policy,  NATO  organi- 
zation and  NATO  arms  are  completely  ob- 
solete." Brlteln's  Enoch  Powell,  "shadow" 
defense  minister  in  the  Conservative  party'* 
standby  cabinet,  is  more  categorical:  "Tak- 
ing into  account  the  Sino-Sovlet  spilt,  the 
uew  leaderslxlp  in  Moscow,  we  would  not  have 
occasion  now  to  form  NATO,  if  NATO  did 
not  exist." 

Charles  de  Gaulle  ha«  forced  the  UjB. 
government  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
Europe,  by  and  large,  has  lost  confidence  in 
American  leadership,  NATO,  the  magnificent 
triumphal  arch  of  American  diplomacy  which 
was  created  17  years  ago  to  shore  up  the 
Western  world,  is  in  collapse;  a  famoua  and 
fruitful  era  is  coming  to  a  close. 
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In  what  remaliu  of  the  Western  Alliance, 
■uropean  power  Is  polarized  In  the  figure  and 
peraonallty  of  De  Oaulle.  This  76-year-old 
warrlor-rtatesman,  so  serene  In  considered 
Mction,  BO  graceful  In  hU  command  of  19tb 
Century  prose,  eo  intellectually  and  phyal- 
cally  fearleM.  Is  now  the  personal  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  In  Bvirope.  In  fact,  Europe 
has  seen  nothing  to  equal  him  as  a  atatea- 
man-phlloeopher  since  Bismarck.  "Resist 
HUn,"  warns  a  NATO  diplomat  who  did 
reetst  him,  "and  he  will  bate  you.  Obey 
him,  and  be  will  Mom  you.  But  If  you  don't 
stand  up  to  him,  he  will  ignore  you,  and 
that's  the  end  of  you." 

In  Ijondon,  Paris  and  Bonn,  I  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  wide  divergencies  In  Judgmentr 
about  De  Qaulle'i  phlloeophy  and  Inten- 
tions which  are  held  by  the  clever  and  prac- 
ticed diplomats,  Boldlen  and  politicians  who 
have  sat  down  with  him.  It  struck  me 
forcefully  that  many  men  who  admired  De 
Oaulle — for  rescuing  the  PrenCh  body  politic 
from  the  paralysis  of  petty  factionalism  and 
for  bringing  on  Prance's  brUUant  economic 
recovery — have  now  become  apprehensive 
about  him.  As  Dean  Acheaon  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee,  "It  is  Impossible  to  change 
his  mind  in  any  way  except  by  presenting 
him  with  facts  which  he  has  to  meet." 

The  problem  has  been  to  marshal  the  facts 
in  Ume  to  confront  De  Oaulle  before  he  con- 
fronted the  world  with  another  fait  accompli. 
During  the  eight  years  he  has  been  In  power. 
It  has  become  commonplace  to  say  that  De 
Oaulle  Is  driven  by  a  desire  to  re-establish 
the  primacy  and  the  grandeur  of  France; 
that  he  is  determined  to  make  France  abso- 
lutely independent,  most  particularly  of  her 
friends;  and  that  he  Is  maneuvering  to  break 
the  influence  of  the  "Anglo-Saxons"  on  the 
Continent.  If  this  were  really  all  there  ever 
was  In  his  mind,  we  could  have  put  him  down 
long  ago  as  the  last  (and  meet  brilliant,  to 
be  sure)  of  the  archetypical  French  national- 
ists and  then  counted  on  the  wear  and  tear 
of  domestic  politics  to  do  him  in.  But  it 
hasn't  worked  out  that  way. 

Instead  of  eroding  away,  De  OaulTe  has 
steadily  gathered  Influence  and  purpose  In 
the  heart  of  Europe  though  the  dlntenaions 
of  his  power  base  have  actually  shrunk.  The 
settlement  of  the  Algerian  civU  war  freed  his 
hands.  By  the  end  of  1061  he  had  "taken 
"out"  the  Algerian  Front  de  Libirtttion  Na- 
tUmale  and  dissident  elements  in  ^is  own 
army  and  could  concentrate  on  Europe  while 
the  U.S.  has  grown  Increasingly  preoccupied 
with  Asia.  Recently  Maurice  Couve  de  Mur- 
vlUe,  France's  brilliant  foreign  minister,  said 
he  considered  the  Algerian  peace  had  wrapped 
up  the  last  of  France's  great  problems: 
"(France]  has  no  ambitions  outside,  unleas  to 
participate  in  the  construction  of  a  real  Eu- 
rope, to  work  everjrwhere  for  equilibrium  and 
peace." 

"Equilibrium"  Is  part  of  De  Gaulle's  belief 
in  "a  natural  order  of  things,"  including  na- 
tions. But  he  has  his  own  view  of  what  equi- 
librium is — or  ought  to  be.  Three  years  ago, 
by  throwing  Britain  off  the  stoop  of  the  C3om- 
mon  Market,  he  demolished  President  Ken- 
nedy's so-called  Orand  Design  for  Atlantic 
partnership,  which  envisioned  a  United 
States  of  Europe  that  De  Oaulle  suspected 
(for  excellent  reasons)  would  actually  be  run 
from  Washington  and  London.  Now  De 
Oaulle  has  not  only  ended  the  15-year  sway 
of  American  strategic  doctrine  in  the  defense 
of  KarofM  but  has  recaptured  for  himself 
freedom  of  maneuver  In  foreign  policy. 

Since  De  Oaulle  Is  a  master  of  speaking 
his  mind  on  any  given  situation  Just  aa 
mooh  M  bt  wlahM — but  not  a  bit  more— 
theae  views,  ezpraoeed  In  conTeraatlon  re- 
oently  with  a  dlsQncuishsd  American  vloltor, 
tB«y  be  Moepted  as  the  mort  nearly  current 
uswtr  golnf  to  the  perpetual  questloci  of 
i^ut  De  OfttiUe  U  "up  to."    H*  aid: 

The  RunUna  exparlmented  with  tmp»- 
rlalism:  It  faUed  thsm. 


Mutual  appreciation  at  the  consequences 
makes  nuclear  war  In  EuJope.  except  through 
ghastly  accident,  unthinkable,  to  both  sides. 
Since  the  NATO  command  structure  has 
outlived  Its  usefulness,  the  Indeflnlte  pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops  oa  French  soil,  under 
foreign  command,  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  denigrating. 

The  problem  of  a  divided  Germany  Is  cen- 
tral to  Europe's  peace.  Until  we  can  see 
more  clearly  a  solution  which  will  leave 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  easy  in 
mind,  French,  British  and  U.S.  troops 
should  stay  in  Germany. 

It  Is  conceivable,  although  not  probable, 
that  Russian  leadership  could  revert  to  tiie 
bad  old  days — there  Just  could  be  another 
Stolln.  Because  of  that  possibility,  a  West- 
em  Alliance — but  without  U.S.-domlnated 
command  trappings— muet  be  kept  In  exist- 
ence. 

It  has  been  said  of  Oe  Gaulle,  as  of  an 
early  American  politician,  that  he  moves 
upon  hU  tactical  objedtlves  with  muffled 
oars.  But  a  European  diplomat  who  has 
been  watching  him  over  b  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury marks  De  Gaulle  father  as  a  profes- 
sional gunflghter  in  a  Hbllywood  western— 
"the  tall,  silent  man  stalking  his  prey,  hands 
hovering  over  his  pistols,  lipe  pursed,  eyes 
narrowed,  seeking  complete  surprise," 

De  Gaulle  did  achieve  »  stunning  surprise 
In  his  attack  on  NATO.  True,  he  had  been 
saying  all  along  that  he  wBs  dissatisfied .  But 
he  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  in  no 
hurry.  Even  alter  he  disclosed  in  February 
that  Prance  would.  In  19d9.  alter  its  military 
relationship  within  the  Alliance  (an  option 
the  20-year  clause  in  tJie  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  of  1949  does  In  fact  provide),  De 
Gaulle  and  several  of  his  jnost  senior  officials 
took  pains  in  private  to  assure  the  principal 
NATO  partners  that  the  Issue  would  not  be 
pressed  home,  so  long  as  the  U.S.  was  in  dif- 
ficulty m  Vietnam. 

Then.  In  March,  De  Oiiulle's  thunderbolt 
was  hurled  from  the  Elj-s^e  Palace  In  the 
form  of  handwritten  notae  to  NATO  chiefs  of 
state:  Prance  would  withdraw  its  forces  from 
NATO  commands  and  llATO  Itself  would 
have  to  quit  French  territory.  The  manner 
of  the  doing  was  so  un-Prench  In  its 
brusqueness  that  the  sunhlse  has  taken  root 
m  NATO  chancelleries  ttiat.  possibly  early 
in  March,  something  made  De  Oaulle  speed 
up  his  timetable.  But  what?  No  one  Is 
sure.  "AU  that  Is  certain."  says  an  Ameri- 
can who  is  in  the  eye  of  the  hurricane.  "Is 
that  for  the  first  time  De  Oaulle  is  acting  like 
an  old  man  in  a  hurry." 

Any  European  settlement  must  begin  and 
end  with  the  German  queetlon.  But  whereas 
De  Gaulle  and  most  French  are  convinced 
that  the  two  parts  of  Germany  must  sooner 
or  later  come  together.  Soviet  policy  has 
focvised  on  keeping  Germany  divided  (pp.  13. 
14).  In  Moscow,  De  Gattlle  suggested  that 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  prepare 
ground  for  "the  settlement  that  will  one  day 
have  to  determine  the  destiny  of  all  Ger- 
many. .  .  ."  But  he  also  warned  his  hosts 
not  to  get  bright  ideas  by  disregarding  "the 
essential  role  that  the  United  States  has  to 
play  in  the  pacification  »nd  transformation 
of  the  world." 

Despite  this  significant  caveat,  there  is  a 
feeling  in  Bonn.  London,  farls  and  Washing- 
ton that  De  Gaulle  is  considering,  In  a  specu- 
lative way,  not  one  but  weral  schemes  for 
resolving  the  German  qijestlon.  There  ere 
a  number  of  knowledgeable  people  who  would 
not  be  surprised,  should  Moscow  prove  re- 
sponsive, to  see  De  GaulU  attempt  to  revive 
the  pre-World  War  1  Triple  Entente  of 
Prance,  Britain  and  O^rlst  Russia  that 
leagued  against  the  rising  aggressor — the 
Kaiser's  Germany. 

fn  view  of  Britain's  "special  relationship" 
with  the  U.S.,  that  has  a  follow  sound.  But 
there  are  others  who  suspect  that  De  Gaulle 
is  secretly  advancing  a  more  sinister  proj- 


ect: to  freeze  Britain  out  of  any  settlement 
while  aligning  Prance  with  the  Soviet  Onion 
as  a  nuclear  partner  In  a  deal  that  would 
permit  the  eventual  reunification  of  Ger- 
many— but  only  as  a  denuclearized  and 
neutralized  nation.  This  would,  of  course 
entail  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  from  Ger- 
many and  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  the 
reorganization  of  Europe  under  a  Pranco- 
Sovlet  guarantee. 

All  this  would  be  a  switch — but  not  much 
of  a  switch — on  "demllltanzatlon"  or  "pmi- 
back"  suggestions  advanced  at  various  times 
in  the  1950s  by  Britain's  Anthony  Eden.  For- 
eign Minister  Adam  Rapacki  of  Poland  and 
the  American  professor-diplomat  George 
Kennan.  The  mere  Idea  gives  the  German 
government  the  shivers.  A  high-ranking 
German  defense  official  says,  "Europe  would 
become  a  sandwich,  with  the  Russians  and 
the  French  constituting  the  bread,  we  Ger- 
mans the  ham.  and  we  would  be  waiting  to 
see  who  bites  first."  And  former  Defense 
Minister  Franz  Josef  Strauss  warns.  "There 
could  be  no  greater  triumph  for  the  Soviet* 
than  for  the  French  to  leave  Germany," 

It  must  be  said  that  Ftench  policy  bas 
never  suggested  German  reunification  m 
precisely  these  terms,  although  De  Gaulle 
has  made  It  clear  that  he  thinks  the  Ger- 
mans must  take  the  pledge  of  nuclear  ab- 
stinence In  our  time.  The  extreme  view  that 
De  Gaulle  is  up  to  a  satanlc  sellout  is  re- 
butted to  some  extent  by  his  public  admoni- 
tion to  the  Soviets  that  the  U.S.  is  still  In 
the  game  and  must  share  In  any  Germ.an 
settlement. 

But  another  complicating  factor  Is  the  cur- 
rent sickness  of  the  1963  Franco-German 
treaty  of  friendship  which  De  Gaulle  signed 
with  Konrad  Adenauer  in  the  same  month 
he  told  the  British  Common  Marketeers  to 
get  lost.  In  private  De  Gaulle  now  speaks  of 
Adenauer's  successor,  Chancellor  Ludwig 
Erhard.  and  his  foreign  minister,  Gerhard 
Schroder,  as  "American  lackeys,"  His  low 
opinion  of  Erhard  Is  shared  by  Franz  Josef 
Strauss,  the  unruly  leader  of  the  Bavarian 
wing  of  E^rhard's  own  party,  who  has  been 
warning  the  Americans  for  years  that  they 
must  not  force  Germany  to  choose  between 
American  and  French  leadership.  Strauss 
seems  to  have  made  his  choice:  "I  am  for 
French  leadership  on  the  Continent,  even  if 
the  leadership  speaks  with  an  antl-Amerlcan 
accent." 

Some  deformation  of  the  German  nation 
as  It  has  existed  since  1871  would  appear  to 
be  an  Inescapable  condition  In  De  Gaulle's 
"Atlantic-to-the-Urals"  concept  of  EJurope. 
One  of  its  weaknesses  may  well  be.  as  Lord 
Harlech  points  out,  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
De  Gaulle  calls  "Russia"  has  moved  east  of 
the  Urals.  But  De  Gaulle  has  mainwined. 
through  the  years,  a  sharj)er  curiosity  about 
Soviet  politics  than  any  other  Wectern  head 
of  state. 

He  grasped,  more  quickly  than  most  others, 
the  magnitude  and  meaning  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  split.  He  concluded  that  It  was  con- 
cerned less  with  doctrine  than  with  Issues 
of  geography  and  power  which  In  his  youth 
went  by  the  name  of  Realpolitik.  And,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  event,  It  Impelled 
him  on  his  present  course.  Frenchmen  who 
have  heard  him  discourse  on  the  subject  have 
detected  echoes  of  the  old  direful  theory  of 
the  Yellow  Peril.  The  idea  Is  by  no  means 
a  formal  Item  of  policy,  and  France  has 
chosen  a  middle  posture  on  Asia.  Prime 
Minister  Seorges  Pompidou  holds  that  Asia 
hs  replaced  Europe  "as  a  closed  arena  in 
which  the  mighty  confront  each  other,"  In 
a  conversation  a  few  weeks  ago  In  Paris, 
Pompidou  acknowledged  that  Soviet  Russia's 
sharpened  sense  of  vulnerability  In  Asia  wM 
one — but  only  one — of  a  number  of  new  cir- 
cuDMtances  which  persuaded  DeGnuUe  that 
rapprochement  with  Russia  Is  possible.  "Fof 
that  matter,"  Pompidou  went  on,  "Asia  Is  the 
first  area  in  the  world  where  the  Americans 
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lOd  the  Russians  share  the  same  strategic 
interests." 

A  great  many  Europeans,  In  and  out  of 
government,  definitely  accept  the  GauUlst 
proposition  that  the  fate  of  Europe  must  be 
ttttled  by  Europeans.  The  British  disarma- 
ment negotiator.  Lord  Chalfont,  has  spoken 
of  De  Gaulle's  alms  (but  not  his  tactics)  as 
•altogether  admirable,"  and  in  France.  Fran- 
gols  Mitterrand,  De  Gaulle's  last  opponent 
for  the  presidency  and  a  spokesman  for  the 
non-Communist  left,  exclaims  that  NATO  is 
dead. 

While  Belgium's  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  a  for- 
mer NATO  secretary -general,  was  conoplaln- 
ing  that  De  Gaulle  "destroys  without  prepar- 
ing anything  to  replace  the  former  order," 
there  was  strong  Belgian  opposition  to  let- 
:mg  the  NATO  establishment  resettle  In 
Brussels,  A  leader  of  the  Socialist  opposi- 
tion cried  out  In  Belgium's  parliament  that 
tiie  US. -directed  N.MX3  strategy  "Is  a  source 
of  danger."  Even  Anthony  Eden,  now  Lord 
Avon,  speaks  of  a  "modernized"  NATO,  and 
Lord  Harlech  speculates  that  the  real  prob- 
lem is  how  to  turn  NATO  from  a  primarily 
military  instrument  into  a  diplomatic  tool. 
Foreign  Minister  Couve  de  Murvllle  In- 
sists that  there  is  no  mystery  about  French 
policy.  "The  "mystery,"  ■"  Couve  obser^'es  in 
his  dry  way,  '"is  that  people  don't  believe 
what  we  are  saying  and  doing,  and  think  we 
mean  something  else.  Is  it  so  strange,  so  un- 
usual, to  hare  a  policy  that  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted?" 

As  for  "peace"  or  "equilibrium"  in  Europe, 
one  NATO  diplomat  said,  "God  knows,  it's 
what  the  rest  of  us  want,  too,  along  with 
an  end  to  the  Cold  War."  But  De  Gaulle  Is 
unique  among  Western  statesmen  In  that  he 
turned  up  In  Moscow,  as  The  Economist 
pointed  out,  in  the  role  of  "the  rebel." 

He  is  the  man  who  stopped  the  Alliance 
dead  in  its  tracks.  This  is  something  the 
Russians  were  unable  to  bring  off  on  their 
own.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  a  secret  to  Moscow 
that  De  Gaulle  Is  playing  for  high  stakes 
with  little  in  his  purse.  For  the  Russians. 
Germany  is  the  door  between  them  and 
Europe,  and  East  Germany  is  the  bolt  on  the 
door  If  they  should  ever  decide  to  allow 
the  Germans  to  come  together,  logic  suggests 
that  it  would  be  on  their  own  terms. 

Meantime,  It  suits  Soviet  alms  that  De 
GauUe  Ihould  make  Germany  a  disputatious 
subject  within  the  Western  Alliance,  and 
•-iiat  the  Germans  themselves  should  lose 
faith  in  the  willingness  of  the  West  to  stand 
'JP  for  them.  If  the  younger  generation  of 
Germans  should  decide  that  the  eastern 
horizon  Is  brighter,  the  way  Into  Europe,  for 
Russia,  would  be  open  through  subversion. 
This  1.S  the  danger  In  De  Gaulle's  game. 
It  womes  even  his  admirer,  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer. Not  long  ago.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion about  whether  he  thought  the  Soviet 
talon  siu:  is  a  threat  to  Europe,  Adenauer 
wswered.  "Of  course,  that's  the  one,  point 
on  which  I  disagree  with  De  Gaulle." 

The  brutal  fact  Is  that  De  Gaulle  does 
possess  one  Immensely  valuable  counter — 
">e  geography  of  France.  Without  the  great 
space  of  France — the  ports,  the  roads,  the 
depots,  the  pipelines— a  rational  defense  of 
Germany  is  Impossible,  except  by  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  outset.  This 
heretofore  unthinkable  fact  has  made 
"Mces  neighbors  and  allies  reluctant  to 
"fcept  as  complete  or  permanent  the  breach 
«»t  De  Gaulle  has  opened  up. 

Gaullism  Is  very  likely  to  survive  its 
"wtor;  few  heads  of  state  In  modern  times 
"*w  reinforced  themselves  with  such  a  tal- 
ented collection  of  lleutenanta  a«  De  Gauile 
^-  Meanwhile,  in  the  melancholy  words 
I  ane  of  the  most  InfluenUal  ambassadors 
w  NATO,  "We  have  no  choice  but  to  dance 
'«  ballet  with  him." 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
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Lemnitzer  To  R^-le  Soon  on  Disptrrn)  Bkl- 

GiAN   Snr  FX)R  NATO  Heaixjuarters 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Brussels.  August  21. — Belgian  officials  ex- 
pect that  within  a  week  or  so  Gen.  Lyman 
L.  Lemnltzer  will  decide  whether  to  accept 
the  Belgian  town  of  Casteau  as  the  new  site 
for  military  headquarters  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

General  Lemnltzer,  Supreme  Commander, 
Europe,  has  voiced  objections  to  Casteau. 
If  he  perslstB,  the  issue  will  fall  into  the  lap 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  the  alliance's 
administrative  body. 

So  far,  Washington,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, has  kept  out  of  the  dispute. 

Friendly  diplomats  here  believe  It  would 
be  a  grave  error  for  Washington  to  press  Bel- 
glum  for  another  site.  Such  pressure  would 
disturb  small  members  of  the  15-nation  al- 
llamce.  It  Is  said,  and  would  appear  to  con- 
firm President  de  Gaulle's  accusations  that 
NATO  Integration  Is  really  subordination  to 
the  United  States. 

SITE   NEAR  BRUSSELS   PREFERRED 

The  problem  arises  because  President  de 
Gaulle  has  told  the  .alliance  that  its  military 
headquarters  must  leave  France  by  April  1, 
1967.  French  units  and  military  personnel 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  alliance's 
command  system  and  from  installations  such 
as  Supreme  Headquarters.  Allied  Powers, 
Europe,  which  is  now  at  Rocquencourt.  near 
Paris. 

General  Lemnltzer  wanted  to  relocate  the 
headquarters  at  Ever^.  a  military  airfield  3 
miles  northeast  of  Brussels  and  only  a  few 
minutes  by  car  from  Brussels  International 
Airport. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  ruled  out 
having  the  headquarters  close  to  Brussels 
lest  pacifist  sentiment  be  aroused. 

Pew  Belgians  have  shown  enthusiasm  for 
having  the  headquarters  In  their  country, 
although  many,  like  their  Government,  are 
willing  to  accept  it  as  a  duty. 

DISTANCE   IS  A  r ACTOR 

One  of  General  Lemnltzer's  principal  ob- 
jections to  Casteau  is  said  to  be  Us  distance 
from  Brussels — more  than  an  hour  by  car. 
The  road  is  smooth  and  wide  in  some  places 
but  patched  and  pitted  In  others  It  l.s  a 
major  truck  route  and  It  passes  through 
many  towns. 

A  superhighway  is  scheduled  to  be  begun 
in  1967  and  finished  by  1970  and  the  Belgian 
Government  says  work  could  be  accelerated. 

Belgium  has  also  offered  a  site  near 
Chldvres.  a  few  miles  from  Casteau.  It  is  no 
longer  In  the  running.  Belgian  officials  re- 
poTX.  that  General  Lemnltzer  has  said  that 
Casteau  is  preferable  because  It  Is  on  the 
main  road  to  Brussels. 

Observers  believe  that  another  element  In 
passing  over  Chl^vres  may  have  been  a  pro- 
test by  farmers  who  pay  low  rentfor  the 
Government-owned  land  that  weul3^  go  to 
the  headquarters.  ^ 

Belgian  officials  say  they  have  substan- 
tially met  General  Lemnltzer's  principal  ob- 
jections to  Casteau.  While  they  carefully 
refuse  to  preclude  the  offer  of  another  site 
they  emphasize  that  they  are  offering 
Casteau. 

Allied  diplomats  add  that  Belgium  has 
offered  to  provide  the  interim  financing  for 
construction  of  mll.tary  buildings,  housing, 
schools,  a  hotel  and  recreation  facilities  with- 
out a  prior  understanding  on  the  ultimate 
cost -sharing. 

PBOPLE  ARE  APPREHEKSIVE 

Casteau  Is  a  community  stretching  half 
a  mile  along  either  side  of  the  Mons- Brus- 
sels   highways.      It    has    1,800    Inhabitants. 


They  profess  to  be  Indifferent  but  seem  to  be 
fearful  of  the  headquarters. 

"Suppose  I  have  a  man  working  here," 
a  proprietor  said,  "and  I  pay  him  50  francs 
($1 1  an  hour.  SHAPE  offers  him  a  hundred 
francs  an  hour  and  he  goes  there. 

Others  made  similar  observations  about 
domestic  eervants.  whom  they  foresaw 
flocking  to  work  for  "the  rich  Americans." 
Many  Belgians  automatically  speak  of  Amer- 
icans when  asked  about  the  allied  head- 
quarters, unaware  or  forgetful  of  the  other 
nationals  who  also  staff  It. 

The  Mons  Aeroclub.  which  occupies  a 
wooden  hangar  and  a  two-story  clubhouse 
at  the  end  of  a  grassy  runway,  lies  a  mile 
south  of  Casteau  on  the  edge  of  the  600 
acres  of  Government-owned  land  offered  for 
the  headquarters. 

PHTsicoAN  IB  camcAL 

Dr.  Jean  Hubert,  a  Mons  physician  and 
president  of  the  club,  expressed  fe&r  that  the 
tiny  flying  field  would  have  to  be  closed. 
As  for  SHAPE'S  helping  the  economy.  Dr. 
Hubert  doubted  It,  saying  "The  Americans 
bring  everything  they  need  with  them  except 
the  proetitutes,  and  those  they  take  with 
them  when  they  leave." 

But  a  Mons  merchant.  Charles  M. 
Moldaver.  said.  "If  SHAPE  is  here,  the  town 
will  be  booming." 

An  aerial  inspection  showed  that  the  600 
set  aside  for  the  headquarters  are  partly 
wooded  and  set  In  the  midst  of  a  region 
of  small  farms  and  factories.  Canals  are 
being  widened  to  Improve  freight  trans- 
portation to  the  sea.  A  few  miles  to  the 
east  are  piles  of  the  soft  coal  that  Belgium 
cannot  sell  because  coal  from  the  United 
States  is  cheaper. 

The  Mayor  of  Casteau.  Dr.  Fernand  Le- 
borgne.  said:  "The  town  sees  SHAPE  w^lth 
neither  a  bad  eye  nor  a  good  eye.  We  have 
no  extremists  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
am  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
to  hear  all  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska.  However,  I  have 
read  as  much  of  the  speech  as  I  could. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  what  he 
has  had  to  say  relative  to  De  Gaulle's 
move  to  change  the  climate  in  Europe, 
and  the  need  for  a  reassessment  of  the 
policy  there. 

As  the  Senator  so  well  pointed  out,  the 
conditions  have  changed  since  1949  when 
NATO  was  first  created.  Conditions 
have  changed  for  every  nation  except  the 
United  States.  We  are  stiU  operating 
on  the  old  theory  which  was  valid  at  that 
time,  but  which  certainly  holds  no  water 
In  1966. 

What  I  mean,  in  effect,  is  that  we  have 
met  our  full  commitments  and  more, 
whereas  every  other  Etirop>ean  country 
in  the  NATO  alliance  has  failed  to  meet 
its  full  commitments.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  practically  all  of  them  have  reduced 
the  time  served  under  their  conscriiHion 
systems.  Some  have  done  away  with  con- 
scription entirely.  They  teU  us  that  the 
danger  from  the  east  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  decreased.  However,  as  soon 
as  we  talk  about  withdrawing  some  of  our 
troops,  that  danger  seems  suddenly  to 
reapE>ear. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  seemly  to  make  a 
yo-yo  out  of  the  United  States  In  this 
fashion,  insofar  as  the  stationing  of 
American  troops  there  is  concerned. 
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I  point  out  also  that  most  of  the  30,000 
troope  In  France  are  not  being  broiight 
back  to  this  country,  but  are  being 
shipped  to  other  ETuropean  areas  at  the 
request  of  their  commanders  and  with 
the  full  i^jproval  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense. 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  troops  and 
their  dependents,  who  number  70,000  or 
80.000  In  Prance,  could  not  be  drawn 
back  to  this  country. 

I  see  no  reason  why.  as  I  have  stated 
before,  at  least  a  10-percent  reduction 
In  our  troops  In  Germany  and  In  Western 
Europe  generally  should  not  take  i^ace. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  ably  pointed  out,  the  areas  of  pri- 
mary responsibilities,  and  the  countries 
In  that  area  themselves,  should  not  un- 
dertake to  shoulder  a  greater  respon- 
sibility. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  once  again 
caning  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  administration  to  the  situation  in 
Europe.  Certainly,  in  our  view  of  our 
needs  elsewhere  and  in  view  of  the  dollar 
outflow  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Europeans  are  now  capable  of  taking 
care  of  their  primary  responsibilities,  I 
think  his  statement  is  worthwhile. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion.   

Mr.  QRUENINO.  I  thank  our  major- 
ity leader.  A  large  part  of  the  Inspira- 
tion for  looking  into  this  matter  came 
from  his  long  leadership. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  past  that  we 
could  review  tills  situation,  that  we 
should  reappraise  It,  and  that  we  should 
think  seriously  of  reducing  our  forces. 
I  think  that  not  only  would  that  be  useful 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  E^uropean 
community,  but  it  also  would  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  our  balance -of - 
payments  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.    He  ia  most  kind. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl , 
despite  the  rule  of  germaneness,  may  be 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  10  minutes,  and 
then,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  time,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLsaiGHT],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
will  manage  the  pending  legislation,  be 
recognized. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UJB.  approach  to  CHINA  POLICY 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  com- 
mend my  learned  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  for  his  thoughtful  ^jeech. 
As  he  directed  our  attention  toward  the 
NATO  alliance  and  our  prc^lems  in 
Borope,  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
at  this  time  to  our  policy  toward  Red 
China. 

Vor  a  number  of  years,  discussion  of 
our  policy  toward  China,  the  largest  na- 
tion the  world,  has  been  almost  taboo. 
But  this  year  has  been  one  of  Increasing 
interest  and  concern  about  China.    This 


has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  the  searching  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreigli  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  is  ntt  only  healthy  but 
essential  that  we  ree^temlne  and  justify 
any  policy.  Therefore.  I  feel  that  a  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  that  has  begun 
on  China  will  help  to  focus  attention  on 
the  merits  of  our  present  policy. 

Recently.  President  Johnson  stated 
that  a  misguided  China  must  be  encour- 
aged toward  understanding  the  outside 
world  and  toward  policies  of  peaceful 
cooperation.  The  President  recognized 
that  lasting  peace  in  Asia  depends  on 
ending  the  isolation  erf  700  million  of  its 
Inhabitants.  The  firat  step  toward  this 
goal  was  taken  by  the  President  when  he 
authorized  more  liberal  regulations  to 
allow  American  newsmen,  medical  ex- 
perts, and  other  specialists  to  travel  to 
China.  This  was  a  wise  and  hopeful 
step. 

I  think  we  must  no^  examine  whether 
It  is  fruitful  to  pursue  a  more  realistic 
course  toward  commurllcatlon  with  China 
at  the  same  time  that  we  continue  to  op- 
pose its  admission  to  tlie  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  could  be  the  best  fo- 
rum for  exposing  the  Chinese  to  the  mod- 
erating winds  of  publie  opinion.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kknkkdt]  recently  proposed  that 
we  adopt  a  two-China  policy,  favoring 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  with- 
out the  expulsion  of  the  Nationalist  Oov- 
ernment.  This  policy  has  been  recom- 
mended before,  but  I  think  it  merits 
fresh  examination. 

Our  opposltlcn  to  the  admission  of 
mainland  China,  whlfh  depends  upon  a 
steadily  dwindling  support  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  begins  to  look  more  ob- 
structionlstic  and  less  realistic  as  time 
goes  on.  It  is  now  becoming  clear  that 
the  greatest  threats  to  peace  will  come 
from  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the 
world.  The  abiUty  of  the  United  Nations 
to  maintain  peace  will  obviously  be  lim- 
ited so  long  as  the  largest  underdeveloped 
nation  Is  treated  as  an  outcast. 

The  rationale  for  excluding  China 
made  some  sense  when  the  regime  was 
new,  unstable,  and  of  uncertain  tenure. 
But  even  then  we  seriously  considered 
recognizing  the  regime  ourselves,  cer- 
tainly a  more  slgnlfloant  step  than  one 
of  merely  not  opposiag  its  admission  to 
the  U.N.  Today  it  is  dear  that,  for  better 
or  worse,  the  CommmUsts  are  effectively 
governing  mainland  China.  Perhaps  it 
is  time  to  see  If  our  present  policy  of 
opposition  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  Na- 
tionalist China  as  well  as  ourselves. 

The  Nationalist  Oovemment,  while 
achieving  a  remarkably  fast-growing 
economy  on  Taiwan,  i».  realistically,  only 
the  Oovemment  of  Taiwan.  Both  main- 
land and  Pormosan  Chinese  Govern- 
ments feel  that  Taiwan  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  united  China.  But  it  is 
not  so  now,  and  it  wfil  not  be  so  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  If  someday  the  two 
are  reunited,  then  we  should  recognize 
that  reality.  Just  as  \te  should  recognize 
their  separateness  today. 

The  Issue  of  China  will  soon  be  before 
the  U.N.  again.  This  lssue\  returning  in- 
evitably each  year,  will  require  the  use  of 
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our  best  diplomatic  wiles  to  cajole  and 
persuade  other  nations  to  accept  the 
status  quo  of  Nationalist  Chinese  repre- 
sentation. I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
asked  ourselves  if  it  is  worth  the  effort. 
Is  this  an  issue  on  which  we  wish  to  com- 
mit our  diplomatic  prestige  and  flex  our 
national  power?  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider other  policies  that  might  better 
meet  our  objectives  rather  than  this  tired 
old  policy  of  sterile  opposition. 

The  urgency  of  beginning  to  think 
anew  about  this  problem  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  our  support  on  this  issue 
has  been  so  eroded  that  our  position  may 
be  defeated  in  the  General  Assembly  this 
year.  We  must  consider  what  this  could 
mean.  It  could  mean  that  Nationalist 
China  would  no  longer  be  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  Communist 
China  would  become  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council  with  the  veto  on  read- 
mission  of  Nationalist  China  as  a  new 
member.  It  could  mean  a  diplomatic  de- 
feat for  us  and  a  Red  Chinese  victory 
just  when  Red  China's  diplomacy  is  suf- 
fering sharp  reverses. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  should 
consider  formulating  a  new  policy  and  a 
new  strategy  on  this  issue.  A  two-China 
policy  is  not  a  new  proposal,  but  it  should 
be  seriously  considered  again  by  the 
administration.  The  main  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy] — and  I  share  this 
concern — is  tjiat  the  rights  of  the  Na- 
tionalists on  Taiwan  be  preserved.  Cer- 
tainly the  majority  of  the  proposals 
which  call  for  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  are  no  more  realistic  than  is  our 
present  policy.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
Taiwan,  whether  an  integral  part  of 
China  or  not,  is  fxmctloning  and  Is 
governed  as  an  independent  country. 
And  it  is  a  country  that  is  larger  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nations  that  are  al- 
ready members  of  the  U.N.  To  admit  Red 
China  and  to  oppose  a  two-China  policy 
would  require  the  members  of  the  U.N.  to 
refuse  to  recognize  a  country  which  Is 
now.  in  effect,  a  sovereign  nation.  This 
would  place  them  in  an  imtenable  posi- 
tion akin  to  the  position  which  we  now 
espouse,  to  wit:  refusal  to  admit  the  de 
facto  status  of  the  present  government 
of  China. 

A  majority  of  nations  would  like  to  see 
both  Taiwan  and  China  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  only  real  support 
for  our  present  policy,  ironically,  is  from 
the  two  Chinese  governments  themselves. 
Our  opposition  has  been  based  on  the 
view  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  select 
group  of  peace-loving  nations  who  have 
aigreed  to  abide  by  the  charter.  This 
bears  little  relevance  to  reality.  Thi 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  has  prob- 
ably been  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  France,  by  India, 
and,  in  the  view  of  much  of  the  world,  by 
the  United  States.  The  list  of  smaller 
nations  committing  acts  of  aggression  is 
too  long  to  mention  here.  There  has 
been  no  move  to  exclude  these  nations 
from  the  U.N.  for  aggression  or  resorting 
to  violence. 

It  should  be  sufficient  to  note  that  It 
has  been  proposed,  and  supposed,  from 
the  beginning  that  the  U.N.  should  be  a 
universal  organization  which  would  exist 
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to  provide  a  forum  for  peace.  It  was  not. 
and  should  not,  be  an  exclusive  body.  It 
should  be  open  to  all  nations  wUling  to 
give  allegiance  to  the  charter  so  that 
no  threat  to  peace  will  be  outside  its 
jurisdiction.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  this  will  only  give  the  Chinese  a 
chance  to  disrupt  the  U.N.  But  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  work  mischief 
within  the  body,  where  they  are  under  the 
constant  scrutiny  of  all  other  nations,  is 
probably  overrated.  The  ability  of  other 
nations  to  bring  pressure  on  a  China 
within  the  U.N.  to  prevent  outbreaks  of 
war  is  considerably  increased.  If  we  en- 
dorse the  U.N.  as  the  greatest  hope  for 
peace  in  the  world,  why  should  we  limit 
its  abilities  in  the  area  of  the  greatest 
threat  of  war?  The  problems  of  Asia  in 
the  last  score  of  years  have  all  Involved 
China,  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  in- 
volve the  U.N.  in  any  peaceful  solution 
largely  because  of  China's  absence  from 
that  body. 

The  Chinese  undoubtedly  initially  will 
reject  any  part  of  a  two-China  role.  But 
there  is  currently  an  upheaval  going  on 
in  Chinese  government,  and  there  will  be 
further  upheavals  in  the  future.  We 
should  leave  the  door  open  for  some  more 
tractable  government  in  the  future  to  ac- 
cept such  a  seat.  Only  a  few  in  this 
countrj'  now  think  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take in  recognizing  the  U.S  S,R.  in  1933. 
The  Government  of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  at  that 
time  was  equally  secretive,  mysterious, 
and  belligerent.  But  the  channels  of 
communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  that  existed  during  the 
Berlin  blockade  and  the  Cuban  crisis  may 
have  prevented  a  world  war.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  much  lesser  step  to  end  our  op- 
position to  a  country's  admission  to  an 
International  body  than  to  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition. 

The  most  difficult  question  is  that  of 
which  China  should  hold  the  seat  on  the 
Security  Council.  There  is  no  easy  an- 
swer or  any  sure  solution  to  this  problem. 
But  we  can  begin  to  weigh  alternatives 
while  we  still  have  time  to  formulate  an 
approach.  The  size  of  the  Security 
Council  could  be  expanded  or  contracted. 
The  Communist  Chinese  could  be  given 
the  Security  Council  seat  and  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  could  represent  Taiwan 
in  the  General  Assembly.  A  change  in 
the  veto  could  be  contemplated.  It  is 
enough  that  we  begin  to  consider  the 
conditions  that  will  be  faced.  If  Red 
China  agreed  to  abide  by  the  charter 
should  the  Nationalists  then  be  ejected? 
I  would  not  think  so.  but  that  might  fol- 
low from  our  present  policy. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  do  not 
pve  the  impression  that  a  change  of  pol- 
cy  is  a  Communist  victory.  But,  In  the 
J«»  of  recent  diplomatic  defeats  by  the 
Wunese,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  such  today.  Any  change 
^i  be  one  of  not  just  ending  our  op- 
Poatlon,  but  of  proposing  a  new  policy. 
M  taking  a  new  position.  We  must  at 
«e  same  time  reaffirm  our  determina- 
aon  to  stand  by  our  alUes  who  feel  threat- 
WM  by  aggression  in  Asia.  Then  a  new 
PWicy  can  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  a 
retreat. 

I  have  long  hoped  that  the  U.N.  could 
P»y  a  greater  role  in  brlngirvg  about  a 


peaceful  solution  to  the  Vietnamese  war. 
One  underlying  problem  is  that  the  bel- 
ligerents are  not  all  members  of  the  U.N. 
It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  the  United 
Nations  to  serve  a  peacemaking  function 
when  only  part  of  the  nations  involved 
are  members  of  the  U.N. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  policy  initia- 
tives on  our  part  necessarily  are  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  While  both  Chinas 
consider  Taiwan  a  part  of  China,  the 
native  Taiwanese  might  be  given  a 
chance  to  vote  on  separate  representa- 
tion, They  compose  about  five-sixths  of 
the  present  population  of  the  island  and 
might  accept  separate  representation. 
The  Chinese  might  seem  less  recalcitrant 
once  they  are  given  a  chance  to  enter  the 
U.N.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  ac- 
curately predict  what  they  will  do.  The 
press  in  China  takes  favorable  notice  of 
the  dwindling  number  of  nations  oppos- 
ing their  admission  and  also  alludes  to 
China's  legitimate  seat  in  the  U.N.  So 
once  offered  a  seat,  after  a  period  of  time, 
China  might  accept  it. 

It  has  been  unpopular  in  this  country 
to  advocate  any  change  In  our  China 
policy.  But  we  must  recognize  that  con- 
gressional as  well  as  Presidential  leader- 
ship has  tremendous  Influence  on  public 
opinion,  especially  in  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs.  If  we  fail  to  discuss  new  ideas, 
if  we  fall  to  call  for  reexamination  of 
stagnant  policies,  then  we  are  guilty  of 
blind  maintenance  of  existing  policies.  I 
think  that  we  must  free  ourselves  from 
past  assumptions  and  past  prejudices 
and  look  at  this  problem  In  a  fresh 
light. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  new  policy  in  Asia, 
then  let  It  be  a  realistic  policy  which  will 
mirUmize  the  chances  for  a  widening 
war  in  an  area  where  too  many  Ameri- 
cans lie  deswl  already.  Often  our  poli- 
cies outlive  the  Ideologies  which  created 
them.  Perhaps  this  has  happened  to 
our  Chlrui  policy.  Let  us  not  be  afraid 
to  change. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  dlstingiilshed 
Senator  from  Utah  for  his  comments 
about  our  China  policy.  I  certainly  am 
in  accord  with  his  sentiments. 

It  has  been  too  long  since  anyone  has 
really  brought  our  attention  back  to  the 
United  Nations  and  urged  us  to  give 
attention  to  it.  I  think  that  it  is  a  sadly 
neglected  institution.  It  can  still  remain 
an  important  institution.  What  we  do 
with  respect  to  China  may  have  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  that  Institution. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  his  statements, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention  and  the  attention 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  From  the  position  which 
he  occupies,  and  the  great  leadership 
whibh  he  has  exhibited  in  foreign  affairs, 
I  am  highly  complimented. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes  for 
morning  hour  business? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION— THE 
"NEXT  STEP  FORWARD 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  year  of  major  renewed  attention 
to  one  of  the  Nation's  great,  but  still  un- 
derdeveloped, national  resources:  educa- 
tional television.  Early  this  month,  on 
August  1,  the  Ford  Foundation  unveiled 
its  proposal  to  make  communication 
satellites  and  new  much-needed  dollars 
available  for  educational  TV.  And  be- 
fore the  year  is  finished,  the  much- 
awaited  Carnegie  Commissiwi  report  on 
educational  television  will  be  available, 
months  before  its  origirmlly  anticipated 
release  date. 

These  events  have  particular  signifi- 
cance at  this  time  because  the  legislation 
which  made  educational  TVs  growth 
possible — the  Educational  Television  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1962 — expires  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  act's  author,  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson.  has  already  indi- 
cated that  he  intends  to  undertake  a 
major  inquiry  on  the  extension  and  re- 
vision of  the  present  law. 

All  this  is  of  special  importance  to 
New  York,  a  State  which  has  had  an 
outstanding  history  in  utilizing  TV  as 
an  instrument  for  education.  Five  edu- 
cational TV  stations  are  presently  oper- 
ating in  Albany-Schenectady,  Buffalo, 
Syracuse,  and  two  in  New  York  City. 
Two  more  are  expected  this  year,  one  in 
Rochester  and  the  other  in  New  York 
City.  And  both  the  State  University  of 
New  York  and  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  the  establishment  of  a  State 
educational  TV  network. 

But,  further  progress  will  be  frustrated 
unless  the  Educational  TelevlBion  Facil- 
ities Act  is  significantly  amended.  The 
present  law  restricts  the  Federal  funds 
available  to  each  State  to  $1  million. 
The  allocation  for  New  York  State  was 
used  up  this  spring  and  additional  Fed- 
eral moneys  will  be  imavallable  until  the 
act  is  amended.  Since  the  law  expires 
on  June  30.  1967,  there  seems  no  likeli- 
hood that  any  changes  might  be  made 
before  that  time.  Before  these  funds 
will  be  available,  we  must  look,  there- 
fore, to  the  new  legislation  which  will 
follow  after  the  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  commission  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  study. 

Binghampton.  Hempstead  and  Water- 
town  in  New  York  State,  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  their  plans  for  educational  TV 
until  the  law  is  amended.  Similarly, 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation,  other 
communities  also  are  awaiting  additional 
funds. 

Educational  television  has  brought 
many  outstandtog  cultiutil  and  public 
affairs  programs  as  well  as  vital  services 
to  our  communities  and  to  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Including  such  recent  inno- 
vations as  assisting  preschool  education, 
helping  niu-sing  education,  training 
dropouts,  retraining  older  workers  and 
encouraging  citizen  participation  in  gov- 
ernment. 
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A  major  responsibility  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  must  face  next 
year — and  an  opportunity,  too — is  ex- 
tension of  the  Educational  Television 
FacUitlee  Act.  The  Carnegie  commis- 
sion and  the  Commerce  Committee 
studies  should  furnish  excellent  guide - 
posts  for  this  advance  and  In  meeting  the 

needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  rise  today  to  urge  the  amendment  of 
the  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act, 
because  today  the  Federal  funds  restrict- 
ed to  each  State  are  $1  million.  For 
example,  in  my  State  any  progress  has 
been  aborted  by  this  limitation.  There- 
fore. I  hope  very  much  tliat  we  will  en- 
able tlie  States  to  go  forward  In  accord- 
ance With  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  go  forward,  rather  than  hampering 
and  aborting  them  with  tills  narrow  lim- 
itation in  the  basic  act. 


THE    INTERRACIAL    COUNCIL    FOR 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  valu- 
able private  effort  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  Negro  owned  and  operated  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country  has,  since 
1W3  been  made  by  an  organization  of 
volunteer  business  executives  and  tech- 
nicians called  the  Interracial  Council  f«r 
Biislness  Opportunity. 

The  son  of  the  Governor  of  my  State. 
Rodman  Rockefeller,  is  actively  engaged 
In  this  field. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  council's  annual  report 
recently  published  for  the  year  1965,  as 
well  as  a  New  York  Times  article  dis- 
cussing the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Intckraciai.  CotTNcn.  roB  Business 
Opportuwitt, 

New  York,  ff.7..  August  8.  1986. 

Dear  iim.  jAvrrs:  Encloced  Is  a  copy  of  our 
recently  printed  Annual  Report.  Tbe  at- 
tached reprint  of  a.  New  York  Times 
article  about  our  1906  Report  and  the  ef- 
torta  of  ICBO  further  Indicates  the  com- 
munity Interest  In  our  program. 

We  hope  that  the  report  describes  fully 
the  work  that  w«  are  doing  to  help  strength- 
en the  economic  sector  of  the  minority 
community.  The  case  histories  beginning 
on  page  30  may  be  of  special  interest  to  you 
In  this  regard. 

Tour  Interest  in  ICBO  in  the  past  has  been 
helpful  and  encouraging.  We  welccxne  your 
continued  participation  and  support  as  we 
multiply  our  efforts  and  service  In  the  fu- 
t\ire. 

Sincerely. 

Rodman  C.  RocKznzxn, 
Hakvxt  C.  Russzll, 

Cochairmen. 

Imtsrracial   C017NCII.   roR   Business  Oppor- 
TUNrrT  Annual  Report  1965 

ABOUT    ICBO 

On  October  30,  1963.  the  Metropolitan 
Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
and  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  New  York 
aniMHinced  the  formation  of  the  InterracUU 
Council  for  Buslnaas  Opportunity.  The 
CouacU's  main  purpose — to  strengthen  and 
encourage  a  sense  of  Independence  and 
strength  In  the  Negro  communities  by  the 
development  ot  Negro-owned  and  operated 
buBtneas  enterprises  throughout  the  country. 


In  New  York  and  other  major  American 
cities,  only  a  small  percentage  of  businesses 
are  Nagro-owned.  Tht  absence  of  an  en- 
trepreneurial leadership  and  the  predomi- 
n&nce  of  white-owned  businesses  reduces  the 
mobility  of  the  Negro  and  Inhibits  hla  ascen- 
sion, except  as  an  employee.  This  confine- 
ment within  a  stagnating  one-class  social 
group  creates  severe  rasentments  and  frus- 
trations, destroying  natural  motivation  and 
Initiative.  ' 

The  Interracial  Council  was  formed  as  an 
effort  by  private  buslBessmen — both  white 
and  Negro — to  cope  with  this  critical  prob- 
lem. It  aspires  to  bring  together  the  needs 
of  the  Negro  business  client  with  the  interest 
and  ability  of  the  voluntary  business  con- 
sultant. Its  chief  coixtrlbutlon  has  been 
to  help  clients  start  Businesses,  or  to  put 
their  existing  enterprises  in  good  working 
order. 

The  Negro  small  businessman  has  all  the 
problems  of  small  business  In  general,  and 
many  more.  He  rarely  has  training  In  busi- 
ness management,  or  suCcleni  business  back- 
ground from  which  t*  draw.  Few  Negro 
young  people  are  inspired  to  pursue  business 
as  a  career,  or  have  He  opportunity  to  be 
exposed  to  the  inner  workings  of  bu.slness. 
Fewer  still  take  management  courses,  or  re- 
ceive practical  training  In  preparation  for  a 
business  career. 

The  Interracial  Counoil  furnishes  to  Negro- 
entrepreneurs  the  kind  of  practical  assist - 
unce  and  free  business  counsel  needed  to 
correct  this  situation. 

TEAR  196S  HtCHLIGRTS 

1.  Received  Ford  Pcundatlon  grant  of 
$300,000;  obtained  additional  financial  sup- 
port during  the  year  from  other  foundations 
and  corporations  including  the  New  York 
Amaterd.-un  News  WelfSre  Fund.  New  York 
Foundation.  Henry  Nlae  Foundation.  Pejjst- 
Cola  Company.  Pitney-Bowes  Inc  ,  Rockefel- 
ler Brothers  Fund.  Ddrothy  H  and  Lewis 
Rosenstlel  Foundation  and  Schenley  Indus- 
tries. Inc. 

a.  Expanded  services  to  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

3.  Expanded  services  to  Loe  Angelee,  Cali- 
fornia; subsequently  efctablLshed  an  Emer- 
gency Business  Assistance  Center  in  the 
Watts  area  of  the  city  Knmedlately  following 
the  riots. 

4.  Presented  1965  Business  Achievement 
Award  to  Mr.  Henry  G.  Parks,  Jr  .  President. 
H.  G.  Parks.  Inc.  The  Council's  1964  Award 
went  to  Mr.  Asa  Spaulcflng,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

5.  Created  and  staffe*  a  national  office  to 
coordinate  and  expand  the  ICBO  program. 

6.  Aided  some  470  N^gro  businessmen  na- 
tionwide. 

7.  Helped  to  initiate  over  25  new  Negro- 
owned  businesses. 

8.  Cooperated  with  .Federal  and  State 
agencies  similarly  interested  in  promoting 
the  economic  well-belqg  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

9.  Effected  cooperating  relationships  wfth 
the  American  Banker*  Association,  Anti- 
Defamation  League.  CUamber  of  Commerce 
Of  the  United  States.  Nttlonal  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Econcmic  Development 
Council  of  New  York,  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  others. 

10.  Established  working  relationships  with 
educational  institutions  such  as  Columbia 
University.  New  York  University  and  the 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration  of  The  City  College 
of  New  York. 

To  the  Members: 

At  the  end  of  its  secoad  full  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  Interracial  (JouncU  for  Business 
Opportunity  can  report  subsUntlal  gains 
in  what  Is  becoming  a  nationwide  drive  to 
foster  the  developmetit  of  Negro-owned 
business   enterprise,     at   the   beginning   of 


1965,  the  ICBO  was  operating  only  in  New 
York  City.  Today,  teams  of  white  aafl 
Negro  businessmen,  working  together  u 
volunteers  under  the  Interracial  Council 
banner,  are  advising  and  assisting  cllenu 
also  in  Newark,  Los  Angeles  and  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1966,  In  Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
local  Council,  Vice  President  Humphrtt,  in 
a  congratulatory  message,  said:  '/£  is  espe- 
cially important  that  we  develop  these  op- 
portunities for  Negro  small  businessmen. 
Their  chance  to  become  vital,  participatirig 
members  of  our  economic  system  surely  -pro- 
videa  one  important  OTiswer  to  the  continu- 
ing racial  crisis  tCfiich  confronts  us  in  Amer- 
ica." 

In  the  near  future.  It  Is  anticipated  tliat 
ICBO  councils  will  be  formed  In  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta  and  Boston! 
The  accelerated  expansion  of  our  program 
will  have  been  made  possible  largely  bj 
growing  financial  support  from  foundatloM, 
government,  private  sources  and  corpora- 
tions. By  far  the  largest  contribution  to 
date,  a  three-year  grant  of  S300.000  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  has  enabled  us  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  our  services,  and  ex- 
tend them  across  the  country.  Additional 
support  has  come  from  the  New  York  City 
Anti-Poverty  Operations  Board  and  more 
than  a  dozen  other  sources. 

Some  470  Negro  businessmen  received 
business  counsel  at  ICBO  offices  last  year 
from  270  consultants.  A  sign  of  the  future: 
one  of  New  York's  first  successful  ICBO 
clients  has  now  himself  t>ecome  a  volunteer 
consultant. 

ICBO  educational  services  also  were  mark- 
edly increased  in  1965,  Of  special  note  are 
the  12-hour  seminar  programs  begun  In  New 
York  covering  specific  business  functlon« 
such  as  accounting  and  merchandising. 

Another  noteworthy  educational  program 
Is  the  Council's  Buslness-in-Actlon  Club  for 
high  school  students  that  consists  of  lecture* 
about  business,  tours  of  companies  both 
large  and  «mall,  and  learning  to  solve  real 
and  simulated  business  problems.  In  19M 
this  program  will  be  extended  to  school*  in 
ICBO  locations  outside  of  New  York. 

In  1965  and  in  fact,  throughout  our  short 
hl.«:tory,  the  ICBO  h.is  faced  severe  tests 
Events  did  not  wait  for  us.  Members  will  be 
proud  to  read  in  this  report  of  the  vlporous 
and  efieotive  crash  progrnm  of  business  as- 
sistance and  rehabilitation  undertaken  by 
the  ICBO  in  Lc.B  Angeles  following  the  Watts 
disturbances  The  New  York  Interracial 
Council  was  the  first  private  agency  active 
in  coming  to  the  aid  of  small  businessmen 
who  faced  economic  emergencies  during  the 
New  York  City  transit  strike  early  in  Jan- 
ufsry  1966. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  the  number  of 
business  and  professional  people  wlio  have 
volunteered  their  services  .is  ICBO  consult- 
ants. Yet  we  remain  short  of  consultants 
In  part,  the  problem  is  built  into  the  counsel- 
ing proce'-s.  Discovering  and  defi.iing  a 
client's  needs  often  required  not  merely  a 
single  counselor  but  a  panel  of  consultants 
which  nuist  deal  with  each  case  individually 

The  ICBO  is  taking  steps  to  build  up 
strong  public  relations  in  the  coming  year 
We  will  stress  that  the  Interracial  Council 
is  not  a  •civil  rights"  organization  In  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term.  We  are.  of  course, 
concerned  with  human  rights,  but  the  Coun- 
cil believes  that  there  Is  too  often  a  wide  open 
gap  between  legal  rights  and  genuine  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  Our  mission  Is  to  make 
thoee  rlghu  mean  somettUng  in  practical, 
economic  terms. 

During  1965  it  became  evident  that  most  of 
our  cUents  lacked  the  business  background 
necessary  to  obtain  small  loans  from  conven- 
tional credit  sources.  This  barrier  to  Negro 
enterprise  has  been  encountered  again  and 
again.  In  an  attempt  to  surmount  It.  the 
Interracial  Councils  Board  of  Directors  bu 
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been  holding  discussions  with  a  number  of 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  feasibility  of  creat- 
ing a  special  loan  fund.  This  new  credit  in- 
suiunent  would  suit  our  clients'  special  needs 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  standardized 
lending  practices 

As  a  single  city  organization,  the  Inter- 
racial Council  was  incorporated  April  1.  1965. 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  At  the  Board  of 
Directors  meeting  of  January  29,  1966.  the 
ICBO  took  a  long  step  toward  unifying  its 
operations  across  the  country.  The  Board, 
In  consultation  with  co-chairmen  of  each 
of  the  local  councils,  voted  to  make  the  ICBO 
one  uniform  national  non-profit  corporation, 
with  all  local  councils  to  be  independently 
run  as  unincorporated  units  of  the  national 
organization.  On  Marcli  7th.  the  Inter- 
racial Council's  national  headquarters  moved 
to  110  E.i.';t  23rd  Street,  New  York  City,  from 
Its  previous  offices  which  had  been  originally 
donated  by  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 

Our  total  anticipated  budget  for  1966  Is 
1310.000    based   on  operations   In   four  cities. 

and  i410.000  should  operations  l>e  extended 
to  three  additional  cities. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  our  clients  who 
have  made  a  start  in  new  business  ventures, 
and  those  who  have  Improved  their  earnings 
from  enterprises  already  in  being.  Our  grat- 
itude goes  to  ICBO  volunteers  at  each  local 
council,  and  to  those  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions Who  made  financial  contributions  to 
our  efforts.  We  invite  all  who  read  this 
report  to  help  us  sustain  the  momentxun  In 
the  years  ahead, 

John  T,  Patterson. 

National  Director. 
Rodman  C.  Rockefeller, 

Co-Chairman . 
Harvet  C,  Russell, 

Co-Chairman. 
June   7,    1966,    by    order    of   the    National 
Board  of  Directors. 

REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS 

Two  dramatic  events  dominated  the 
ICBO's  year  of  expansion.  The  ^rsf  of  these 
was  financial.  Early  in  April  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Interracial  Council  for 
Business  Opportunity  had  received  a  $300.- 
000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
grant  would  have  an  Immediate  as  well  as 
lar-ranglng  effect  on  the  Council's  work 
With  the  help  of  funds  to  be  made  available 
over  the  next  three  years,  an  estimated  3.400 
Negro  entrepreneurs  would  be  counseled  ei- 
ther In  starting  or  expanding  their  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Ford  grant  also  opened  the  way  for 
the  ICBO  to  become  a  national  organiza- 
tion, and  led  directly  to  the  second  "break- 
through" of  the  year.  This  was  our  ability 
to  move  quickly  following  the  August  riots 
In  the  Watts  district  of  Los  Anglees.  As  the 
Vail  Street  Journal  summarized  it:  "Under 
a  crash  program,  the  ICBO  opened  a  'busi- 
ness assistance  center'  in  Watts  a  week  after 
the  nofs  to  provide  counsel  and  locate 
xmrces  of  financing  for  businessmen  there." 

The  Councirs  activities  at  the  beginning 
of  Its  second  full  year  were  etUl  confined  to 
Me  Greater  New  York  City  area.  A  vigorous 
lund-raislng  drive  had  started  to  produce 
results.  Several  of  the  country's  great  cor- 
porations Joined  with  government  and 
loundation  sources  in  contributing  financial 
wpport  A  »25,000  grant  was  to  be  forth- 
^Ing  from  the  New  York  City  Anti-Poverty 
Operations  Board. 

Near  the  end  of  January.  Eugene  P.  Foley, 
wen  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA)  in  Washington.  D.C. 
»°''t,^'"''^^"^  Secretary  of  Commerce,  told 
M  ICBO  dinner  meeting:  "(We)  are  bof/i 
oommufed  to  the  task  of  helping  to  build 
«  rtiwiff  Negro  business  community.  By 
*«P«np  to  do  this  we  are  strengthening  the 
^c  pattern  and  the  balance  system  that 
""•ej  our  deTmxTofic   soclefy    work.    .   .    . 


And  that  is  why  our  programs  for  Negro 
businessmen  are  so  important.  That  is  why 
your  effort  has  such  great  potential." 

By  this  time  progress  was  being  achieved 
along  a  number  of  lines.  In  April,  when  the 
Ford  Grant  was  announced,  the  ICBO  re- 
ported having  sen-ed  more  than  250  clients. 

Its  volunteer  consultants  had  helped  launch 
a  number  of  small  businesses  including  a 
supermarket,  restaurant,  fashion  shop,  fuel 
distributor,  export  office,  laundromat  and 
pprsornel  agency,  and  had  an.-ilyzed  the  cur- 
rent operations  of  many  more.  "This  free  serv- 
ice costs  the  ICBO  about  $80  per  client,  not 
counting  the  time  of  ICBO  volunteers  It  is 
probably  the  lowest-cost  business  counseling 
service  in  the  United  States 

Special  efTorts  were  being  made  to  enlist 
the  Interest  and  Involvemen*  of  Negro  youth 
in  the  possibUlWes  of  eventually  ownilng  and 
managing  business  enterprise!!.  The  Coun- 
cil's first  step  In  that  direction  was  the  Busl- 
ness-ln-Action  Club  for  high  Echool  students 
which  was  started  at  Benjamin  Pranklln 
High  School  in  New  Yorlv  It  has  enjoyed  a 
strong  response. 

THE    PROGRAM    EXPANDS 

In  the  early  summer  of  1965,  the  ICBO  was 
expandfKl  into  a  national  organization,  es- 
tablishing local  councils  in  Los  Angeles  on 
June  10  and  in  Newark  on  June  23.  On  Au- 
gust 2,  Jolin  T  Patterson,  one  of  the  original 
organizers  of  the  ICBO,  w;is  n.inied  the  Coun- 
cil's first  National  Director,  Since  the  origi- 
nal Board  of  Directors  at  this  point,  in  effect, 
constituted  the  Board  of  the  N.itional  Inter- 
r.wl.al  Council,  the  New  York  City  operation 
was  converted  Into  an  independent  local 
council  on  September  15.  Three  weeks  later, 
on  October  7.  Aubrey  H.  Edwards,  Assistant 
Director,  was  appointed  Executive  Director  of 
the  new  unit. 

The  New  York  ICBO  Inftituted  a  series  of 
six-week  General  Business  Seminars  for  cli- 
ents The  first  covered  principles  of  general 
business  management.  The  purpose  of  the 
seminar  program  la  two-fold.  It  gives  pros- 
pective entrepreneurs  the  chance  to  discuss 
business  fields  before  entering  them,  ard  en- 
ables those  already  in  business  to  discuss 
common  problems  and  liave  their  ov  n  opera- 
tions analyzed  Fifty-four  graduate  students 
at  the  Columbia  University  Business  School 
created  a  subcommittee  to  work  with  the 
New  York  ICBO's  Committee  of  Consultants 
to  Small  Business. 

ICBO  consultants  and  clients  have  ap- 
peared on  New  York  Radio  Station  WTIYC's 
"Community  Action"  Program.  Station 
WLIB's  "At  Home"  show,  and  also  on  Chan- 
nel 31  TV.  As  part  of  a  program  on  "Small 
Business  in  the  United  States,"  a  United 
States  Information  Agency  (UBIA')  unit 
brought  cameras  into  the  Interracial  Coun- 
cil's headquatrers  and  made  a  4''j -minute 
film  of  the  ICBO  at  work  for  distribution  In 
Asia,  Africa  and  South  America. 

In  the  year  ended  December  31.  1965.  the 
New  York  office  processed  199  cllent.s.  almost 
half  of  whom  sought  to  start  new  enter- 
prises. At  year's  end  260  businessmen  and 
women  were  serving  as  ICBO  volunteer  coun- 
selors in  the  New  York  area. 

As  1966  began,  the  Interrecial  Council 
played  a  •■ilp-nlficant  role  in  efforts  to  help 
small  businessmen  adversely  affected  by  the 
12-dny  New  York  City  transit  strike.  In  tem- 
porary offices,  working  with  Federal,  state 
and  city  government  officials,  ICBO  volun- 
teers assisted  these  businessmen  In  several 
ways  Including  the  preparation  of  applica- 
tions for  emergency  funds  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  cover  losses  in- 
curred during  the  strike. 

OPXHATIONS    BEGIIf    IN    LOS    ANGELES 

A  major  step  in  ICBO's  national  expansion 
program  was  taken  on  June  10,  1965,  with 
the  opening  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Council,  Na- 
tional Oo-Chairman  Rodman  C.  Rockefeller 


and  Harvey  C,  Russell  plus  Charles  T,  Wil- 
liams, a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  ICBO.  met  with  local  staff 
directors  of  the  L>ob  Angeles  Urban  League 
and  the  .American  Jewish  Congress,  and  with 
representatives  of  the  Los  Angeles  business 
community  who  would  participate  in  the 
Interracial  Council's  worlc.  Victor  M.  Carter, 
President  of  Republic  Corporation,  and  Nor- 
man O.  Houston,  President  of  the  Golden 
State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  were 
named  co-chairmen  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
ICBO, 

Two  months  later  the  new  local  Council 
and  the  national  ICBO  in  New  York  were 
combining  forces  to  alleviate  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Watts  riots.  The  Watts  dis- 
turbances began  August  11  and  continued 
through  the  15th. 

On  August  17,  the  Executive  Committee 
outlined  a  program  providing  for  an  ICBO 
Emergency  Business  Assistance  Center  in 
Watts  to  be  "immediately  set  up  and  staffed 
by  both  paid  and  volunteer  help"  The  plan 
suggested :  "Supplying  its  services  to  business 
people — both  Negro  and  white — in  that  area 
affected  by  the  calamity,"  Before  the  day 
was  over,  the  Los  Angeles  ICBO  was  already 
in  action,  led  by  Mr,  Carter,  Mr.  Houston 
and  Acting  Coordinator  Haskel  L.  Lazere, 
Western  Regional  Director  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  The  Council  arranged  for 
the  organization  and  staffing  of  the  emer- 
gency business  center  in  Watts.  On  the  18th, 
a  J  1.000  grant  from  the  National  ICBO  got 
the  center  started.  By  the  20th  the  emer- 
gency office  had  furnishings  and  telephone 
service.  With  the  help  of  a  luncheon  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club,  enthusiastic  editorial 
support  from  all  news  media,  growing  con- 
tributions and  pledges  of  support  from  state 
and  county  agencies,  the  ICBO  was  able  to 
open  its  Emergency  Business  Assistance  Cen- 
ter in  Watts  less  than  ten  days  after  the 
riots  began. 

Spurred  by  the  Council's  successful  emer- 
gency action  in  Watts,  the  Los  Angeles  ICBO 
has  ijlocked  9ut  an  ambitious  program  for 
1966.  The  Los  Angeles  Council  reported  that, 
as  of  the  end  of  last  year,  it  had  84  cases 
assigned  to  69  consultants,  excluding  the 
numerous  cases  resulting  from  the  riots  In 
Watts, 

THB   COUNCIL   OPENS   IN   NEWABK 

On  June  23  the  ICBO  of  Greater  Newark 
began  lt.8  activities  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Prudential  Plaza  Building.  Dr.  Clifford  C. 
Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Rlverton 
LatKsratories.  Inc.,  and  former  Governor  Rob- 
ert B.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey  accepted  co- 
chalrmenship  of  the  Newark  Council. 

Prom  June  through  December  the  Greater 
Newark  ICBO  Interviewed  79  clients  involved 
in  a  wide  range  of  enterprises.  Consultants 
studied  plans  for  buying  a  bakery,  expansion 
of  a  catering  business,  starting  a  trucking 
operation.  Improving  a  dress  shop  and  open- 
ing a  men's  store. 

The  Newark  organization  at  year  end  had 
30  active  members  on  Its  Board  of  Directors. 
More  than  50  volunteer  counselors  serve  on 
the  Committee  of  Consultants  to  Small  Btisi- 
ness,  15  serve  on  the  Banking  and  Credit 
Committee,  and  30  on  the  Committee  for 
Educational  Counseling  and  Employment, 

CONSULTANTS    TO    SMALL    BUSINESS 

For  consultants  in  Los  Angelee,  Newark 
and  New  York,  1965  was  a  year  of  accom- 
plishment and  also  of  experimentation.  At 
each  local  Council  a  niunber  of  lessons  were 
learned:  old  consulting  methods  were  dis- 
carded or  refined,  and  qtilte  a  few  new  tech- 
niques were  adopted. 

In  New  York  it  has  become  apparent  that 
in  some  cases  team-counseling  of  clients  can 
be  more  effective  than  the  "one-to-one" 
method,  Newark  agreed  that  "consultants  In 
related  fields  must  confer  with  each  other 
,  .  .  to  further  counsel  a  client,"    New  York 
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triad  at  ttnt  to  proce*  ellenta'  probluna 
Uirouch  nuU  ooiuniltlac  groups,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  jtta  the  mflre  dllBcult  csmb  were 
belnc  oooeldered  In  detail  by  10-member 
panel*  (made  up  of  aooountanta.  lawyers, 
general  bualneaamen  and  tnstirance  apectal- 
Ista) .  Tbla  method  of  proceoalng  alao  en- 
abled the  ICBO  to  review  the  eflecUTeneaa  of 
ccmsultlng  procedures. 

All  three  local  CouncUa  experienced  a 
sbortace  of  conaultants  In  one  area  of  bual- 
aeaa  or  another,  in  particular,  accounting 
servlcea  were  In  demand. 

From  time  to  tlnie  consultanta  found  It 
necessary  to  advise  clients  against  going  Into 
business  for  tbemselTeB.  When  unrealistic 
and  imworkable  proposals  were  submitted 
for  review,  it  waa  the  ICBO's  responaibUity 
to  dlacotirage  such  ventures  or  to  suggest 
solid  ways  of  modifying  them  to  Improve 
their  chances  of  success. 

The  need  for  regular  progress  reports  on 
clients  was  stressed  by  Los  Angelee:  "Unless 
consistent  reports  are  made  at  least  every 
thirty  days  the  work  of  the  ICBO  la  seriously 
hampered." 

SAMKUiO    AtTD   CMXBTt 

All  IC30  local  Councils  offer  financial 
counseling  and  credit  guidance  to  Negro 
businessmen.  The  Interracial  Council's  di- 
rectors believe  the  availability  of  small  loans 
to  be  vital  to  the  Negro  businessman's  full 
growth,  economic  future  and  contribution 
to  the  community.  If  the  solution  to  a 
client's  problem  calls  for  Investment  capital 
or  loan  funds,  a  credit  specialist  analyzes  bis 
cash  requirements,  determines  the  beA 
source  of  funds  available  to  him  and  refers 
blm  to  that  source. 

In  most  cases,  the  best  source  is  a  com- 
mercial bank.  At  this  point,  a  hitch  all  too 
frequently  occurs.  The  ICBO  cUent  In  most 
Instances  cannot  present  a  background  of 
experience  or  a  performance  record  that 
would  meet  a  bank's  requirements. 

Standardized  loan  criteria  applied,  as  one 
committee  member  has  said,  "...  to  people 
who  have  been  continually  tinder  the  eco- 
nomic gun."  give  the  Negro  businessman 
little  encouragement.  It  Is  not  the  ICBO's 
Intention  to  crlticlae  conventional  banking 
and  credit  Regulations  as  such.  The  belief 
is  rather  that  an  unfavorable  credit  sitiiation 
now  ezlita  for  Negroes  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  correct  It. 

In  spite  of  this  major  obstacle,  the  Inter- 
racial Council  waa  able  to  help  a  number 
,  of  clients  arrange  loans  during  the  past  year. 
But  progress  in  this  area  continues  to  be  slow. 
All  local  councils  are  exploring  means  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  buslneea  loans  to 
ICBO  clients  In  the  months  to  come.  In 
dlscusstons  with  banks  and  govwTunent  offl- 
olals.  a  number  of  alternatives  have  been 
oonsldered.  Ooinmerclal  banks,  for  example, 
might  be  able  to  eetabllsh  jomtly  lendable 
funds  that  would  not  be  subject  to  standard 
credit  reetrlcUons.  (This  would  be  compara- 
ble to  the  international  funds  that  provide 
"soft"  loans  for  pro]  sots  in  the  world's  under- 
developed areas.) 

KDtTCSTXONAI.  COXTMSSUMC  AND  EMIOOTMaNT 

While  many  governmental  and  private 
agencies  currently  are  counseling  Negro  stu- 
dents, their  chief  purpose  has  been  to  aid 
achool  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts.  The 
Oommlttees  of  Educational  Counseling  and 
Bmployment  of  local  Councils  have  been  con- 
oarned  with  the  task  of  encouraging  promis- 
ing Negro  students  to  acquire  training  for 
eareers  in  business.  Since  their  formation 
two  yean  ago.  ICBO  Commltteee  on  Bduoa- 
ttonal  Counseling  and  Employment  have 
worked  with  high  school  personnel,  com- 
munity groups,  buslnessmsn  and  gnMluate 
snhooU  oC  buslnaas  to  meet  that  objective. 

XXut&g  1866,  the  edueaUosial  counseling 
ooouDlttMa  developed  and  put  Into  practice 
MvenU  Mir  progruu.   Barly  Ln  the  yew  the 


Committees  developed  tHe  concept  of  Busl- 
ness-In-Actlon  Clubs  whereby  student 
groups,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ICBO  staff 
and  Educational  Counseling  Committee  vol- 
unteers organized  themselves  Into  simulated 
companl^.  The  studentB  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  play  the  role  of  managers  In 
solving  realistic  buslnaps  problemB.  Each 
student  "executive"  visits  his  counterpart  In 
a  local  business  concern,  Tlie  businessman 
follows  up  with  a  vlBlt  to  the  club,  where  he 
participates  with  the  students  In  discussing 
business  problems. 

The  first  club  was  organized  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  la  Harlem.  The  stu- 
dent response  was  most  favorable.  A  new 
club  has  been  organized  for  the  fall  term 
and  the  number  of  students  responding  has 
doubled  from  25  to  50  this  year. 

The  education  committees  are  also  con- 
cerned with  the  training  needs  of  our  con- 
sultants' clients.  Recognizing  that  the 
small  businessman  often  needs  training  In 
basic  skills  required  to  operate  a  going  con- 
cern, the  New  York  con»nlttee  Intiated  the 
first  of  a  series  of  General  Business  Seminars 
In  October.  For  six  two-hour  sesBlons  a 
group  of  businessmen  actively  participated 
In  a  discussion  of  what  you  have  to  know  to 
start  and  operate  a  small  business.  Actual 
budgets  and  financial  plan-s.  for  example, 
were  brought  In  and  criticized  both  by  stu- 
dents and  Instructors.  •The  Intlal  response 
has  been  favorable,  and  plans  for  Improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  program  are  un- 
der study. 

In  addition  to  the  above  major  programs, 
the  committees  are  currently  engaged  In: 

Setting  up  a  speaker's  bureau,  consisting 
of  successf\il  Negro  and  -white  businessmen, 
to  talk  In  schools,  chufches  and  clubs  on 
business   opportunities   lor   Negroes. 

Working  with  guidance  and  placement 
services  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  urging 
them  to  encoirrage  Negroes  to  seek  business 
careers. 

Planning  a  prog^ram  to  Interest  college  up- 
perclassmen  in  attending  graduate  schools 
of  business. 

Developing  a  summer  program  to  provide 
Job  opportunities  In  Industry  for  students 
who  had  shown  an  Interest  In  pursuing  busi- 
ness careers. 

Continuing  study  and  evaluation  of  new 
projects  and  techniques,  to  successfully 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  by  the 
Council. 

CASE    HISTORIES 

DressmaMing 

Miss  Shirley  Jordan  same  to  the  Inter- 
racial (Council  In  January  1965  and  asked 
for  assistance  In  expending  her  retail-whole- 
sale drees  business.  Mils  Jordan  bad  been 
in  business  for  18  months.  She  is  a  designer 
and  had  been  designing  and  manufacturing 
dresses  which  she  then  sold  In  her  shop.  Miss 
Jordan  wanted  to  expand  her  retail  business 
and  move  to  a  better  location. 

Benjamin  Prank,  Pretldent  of  Corduroy 
Comer,  a  retail  women's  fashions  estabUsh- 
ment,  agreed  to  consult  with  Mlas  Jordan. 
After  several  meetmgs,  Mr.  PVank  suggested 
that  she  abandon  her  retail  business  and 
concentrate  on  manufacturing  her  own  de- 
signs for  wholesale  dlstrll»utlon  only.  He  felt 
that  she  was  a  very  talented  designer  and 
there  was  a  market  for  her  styles.  Mr.  Frank 
then  helped  Miss  Jordan  set  up  a  small  manu- 
facturing operation  In  tier  store.  He  also 
helped  her  outline  pricing  policies  and  Intro- 
duced her  to  several  drees  shop  owners  who 
ordered  her  clothes.  In  addition,  he  himself 
purchased  a  number  of  iiiaa  Jordan's  dresses 
for  his  store. 

Mr.  Frank  was  Instrtimental  In  Interesting 
Women's  Wear  Daily  in  publishing  an  article 
on  Mlaa  Jordan  which  rsaulted  in  her  open- 
ing ao  new  accounts.  Including  Henri  Bendel. 
one  of  the  nation's  most  prominent  high 
fashion  retaUers.    Aa  reported  In  the  article. 


Miss  Jordan  said  she  probably  would  not  be 
m  business  today  bad  It  not  been  for  "the 
help,  guidance,  encouragement  and  advice 
obtained  from  the  Interracial  Council." 
Miss  Jordan  plans  to  expand  her  buslneee, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Is  continuing  to  work  closely 
with  her  as  an  ICBO  consultant. 

Carry-out  food  service 

In  August  1965,  Preston  Lambert  ap. 
proached  the  Interracial  Council  for  assist- 
ance. 

He  owned  an  Ice  cream  parlor  In  Brooklyn 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  close  because 
of  a  shortage  of  working  capital.  He  was 
trying  to  rebuild  bis  business. 

George  King,  an  officer  of  Restaurant  As- 
soclates,  Inc.,  which  operates  such  well 
know^n  New  York  restaurants  as  the  Four 
Seasons  and  Mama  Leone's,  met  with  Mr. 
Lambert  and  determined  that  it  was  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  to  reopen  the  Ice  cream 
parlor.  A  carryout  food  service  franchise 
seemed  to  offer  better  opportuniiles.  Mr.' 
King  believed  that  Mr.  Lambert  had  the  ex- 
perience and  ability  to  operate  a  successful 
franchlsed  operation  and  together  they  began 
looking  Into  various  ptossibllities. 

Mr.  Lambert  Investigraed  the  Chicken  De- 
light franchise,  and  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a  profitable  one  for  him.  How- 
ever, not  only  did  Mr.  Lambert  still  lack 
workmg  capital,  but  he  was  also  in  debt  from 
his  last   business  venture. 

The  Federal  Anti-Poverty  program  came 
Into  the  picture  as  a  possible  source  of  funds. 
With  the  assistance  of  ICBO  consultant, 
Gregory  Moses,  C.P.A.,  two  other  members 
of  his  team  of  ICBO  consxiltants  and  Herbert 
LUschltz.  an  attorney,  Mr.  Lambert  applied 
for  a  Federal  loan  from  the  Small  Buslnesa 
Administration. 

IHr.  Lambert  took  a  full-time  Job  to  save 
money  while  he  waited  for  action  on  his  loan 
application.  During  this  period,  he  worked 
out  the  details  of  acquiring  and  operating 
the  Chicken  Delight  franchise  with  Mr  King 
and  the  ICBO  staff. 

A  problem  arose  obtaining  a  waiver  of 
Chicken  Delight's  requirement  of  a  large 
deposit  to  hold  a  franchise  open.  Mr  Lam- 
bert did  not  have  the  necessary  funds,  and 
the  SBA  would  not  grant  the  loan  until  a 
franchise  had  been  secured.  The  ICBO,  how- 
ever, waa  able  to  arrange  for  the  franchise 
and  loan  to  be  granted  simultaneously.  HI* 
consultants  continued  working  with  Mr. 
Lambert  and  assisted  In  the  Incorporation 
and  other  legal  matters  relating  to  his  prior 
business. 

The  loan,  for  $18,500,  was  finally  granted. 
Mr.  Lambert  and  bis  ICBO  consulting  team 
negotiated  schedules  of  payments  to  credi- 
tors of  his  previous  business  and  opened  the 
new  business  with  the  money  provided  by 
the  SBA.  On  December  31.  1965.  Preston 
Lambert  was  finally  able  to  open  his  Chicken 
Delight  store,  at  196  Union  Avenue  In 
Brooklyn. 

Nursery  school 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Putxxre  Henry  of  Los 
Angeles  Illustrates  the  ICBO  philosophy  of 
helping  others  not  only  to  help  themselve*, 
but  to  help  others  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Henry,  who  was  referred  to  ICBO  by 
William  Bailey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education,  taught  pre-school  and  kinder- 
garten In  that  city's  school  system  for  si* 
years. 

In  1962,  Mrs.  Henry,  the  mother  of  four 
children,  was  seriously  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobUe  accident.  During  her  period  of  con- 
valescence, personal  debts  piled  up  Sb« 
was  re-employed  by  the  Los  Angeles  School 
System  In  September  1964  but  subsequently 
learned  that  by  reason  of  a  technicality 
stemming  from  her  financial  dtfllcultlee,  th» 
could  not  be  employed  by  the  school  system 
for  the  year  1965-66.  She  then  attempted 
to  start  a  pre-nursery  school  In  South  Los 
Angeles.    Mrs.  Henry  rented  a  buUdlng,  ren- 


(jTsted  It  herself  and  built  many  of  the 
jurnisbings. 

With  the  help  of  ICBO  she  was  able  to 
jecure  a  license  from  the  stale.  The  local 
Council  also  provided  her  with  a  battery  of 
consultants,  headed  by  Jerry  T.  Hodges,  a 
Public  Accountant,  and  Miss  June  Marshall, 
Program  Director  of  the  Brln  Nursery  School, 
to  assist  her  in  sectiring  proper  financing. 
The  consultants  helped  her  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  the  Jewish  Free  Loan  Agency  and  to 
apply  for  a  loan  from  the  Economic  Develop- 
nient  Agency. 

In  addition  to  creating  a  potentially  prof- 
itable enterprise.  Mrs.  Henry  has  provided  a 
afe  play  area  for  children  from  surrounding 
neighborhoods.  This  in  turn  has  freed  many 
mothers  for  part  and  full-time  Jobs  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  free  to  take. 

Cosmetics  manufacturing 

Leonard  Alexander  has  been  manufactur- 
ing coemetics  for  five  years.  In  March  1965, 
he  approached  the  Interracial  Council  for 
wchnlcal  and  financial  guidance  In  expand- 
■Mg  his  business. 

Thomas  L.  McOowan  of  the  Chase  Man- 
liattan  Bank,  was  assigned  to  consult  with 
Mr  Alexander.  They  spent  the  first  three 
months  of  their  association  building  distri- 
bution and  sales  In  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Caribbean  area,  coll?ctlng 
psst  due  receivables  and  creating  a  presenta- 
tion containing  the  leading  products  in  the 
line. 

By  the  end  of  August,  Mr.  Alexander's  sales 
had  trebled.  The  profit  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30  was  equal  to  his  company's 
entire  profit  for  1964. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McQowan,  ICBO 
Consultant  E.  G.  Spauldlng,  an  accountant 
at  International  Basic  Economy  Corporation, 
agreed  to  assist  Mr.  Alexander  In  setting  up 
a  bookkeeping  system  and  developing  an  ac- 
curate and  full  financial  picture  of  his  busl- 
.ness. 

-Mr.  Alexander  has  been  able  to  pay  off 
all  of  his  debts.  Increase  his  profits  and  sub- 
stantially improve  his  working  capital  posi- 
tion without  any  borrowing  whatsoever. 

Mr.  McGowan  Is  continuing  to  work  with 
Mr.  Alexander  to  bring  the  company's  sales 
and  profits  to  a  level  which  can  supf)ort  ad- 
ditional management  and  sales  personnel. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Alexander  already  has  been  able 
•.0  employ  a  student,  part-time,  to  handle 
increased  orders.  Messrs.  McGowan  and 
■Mexander  are  now  concentrating  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  business  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  development  of  Eastern  markets,  and  a 
aew  advertising  and  promotion  campaign. 
Retail  drug  chain 

When  Lawrence  Thompson  and  Robert 
Anderson  first  visited  the  Interracial  Council 
in  Jmuary  1965,  they,  along  with  Henry  Wil- 
liams, owned  four  retail  drug  stores  and 
»&nted  to  buy  another.  They  had  built  up 
'growing  business  In  less  than  10  years  and 
'anted  to  continue  their  expansion  program. 

Samuel  Sadln.  President  of  Seaway  Lmn- 
w  Sales  Corporation  and  a  director  of  the 
"ew  York  ICBO.  was  assigned  to  the  problem 
M  ICBO  consultant.  The  client,  consultant 
•^m  worked  together  to  set  up  an  employee 
training  program  for  the  stores,  supplier 
relationships  were  strengthened,  store  opera- 
Uona  were  tightened  up  generally,  and  more 
V^alled  record  keeping  was  instituted. 

At  this  point.  It  was  determined  that  they 
^  a  shoruge  of  working  capital  tmd  that 
•t  would  be  advisable  to  consolidate  their 
ni»ting  businesses  and  defer  expansion.  To 
"^  end,  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Thompson 
»ld  one  of  their  four  stores  and  invested 
•a*  capital  from  the  sale  in  the  other  stores. 

By  the  end  of  June.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
^ompKin,  in  consvUtation  with  Mr.  Sadln, 
""•"hlned  that  approximately  $35,000  would 
«  needed  In  the  form  of  a  long-term  loan 


in  order  to  refinance  properly  their  existing 
debts. 

Mr.  Sadln  met  with  the  clients  and  their 
accountant  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
financial  statements  needed  for  a  loan  ap- 
plication. The  clients  then  applied  for  a 
loan  from  Freedom  National  Bank  with  SBA 
participation.  In  December,  the  loan  was 
approved" 

The  three  pharmacies  owned  by  Messrs. 
Anderson.  Thompson  and  Williams  are  now 
operating  profitably.  Plana  are  being  for- 
mulated for  expansion.  Mr.  Sadin  will  con- 
tinue to  consult  with  them  in  the  execution 
of  these  plans, 
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May  27,  I$6S. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Interracial  Council  for  Business  Opportunity. 
New  York,  N.Y.: 

We  have  examined  the  accompanying  con- 
solidated statements  of  the  Interracial  Coun- 
cil for  Business  Opportunity  as  follows: 

Net  assets — December  31.  1966. 

Income  and  expenditures  and  changes  in 
net  assets — year  ended  December  31.  1966. 

Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
applicable  to  cash  basis  statements,  and  ac- 
cordingly included  such  tests  of  the  accotxnt- 
Ing  records  and  such  other  auditing  pro- 
cedures as  we  considered  necessary  in  the 
clrcimastances. 

The  records  of  the  Council  are  maintained 
on  a  cash  basis.  Consequently,  amounts  are 
not  included  in  Income  until  received,  and 
expenses  are  not  recorded  until  paid.  Cash 
receipts  were  accepted  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords, and  the  amounts  so  shown  were  test- 
checked  to  the  bank  accounts. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements 
referred  to  above  present  fairly  the  con- 
solidated net  assets  of  the  Council  at  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  arising  from  cash  transac- 
tions and  the  revenues  collected  and  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  Council  during  the 
year  then  ended. 

TOtTCHB,   Ross,  BAILET   &   SMABT, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 
Nkw  York,  N.Y. 
Interracial  Council  for  Business  Opportunity, 
statement  of  consolidated  net  assets,  Dec. 

31.1965 

Assets: 

Cash    (Includes   $99,103.28   In 

savings  accounts) $124,618.20 

Deposits    660.00 

Total    125,278.20 

Less   payroll   taxes   withheld 
from  employees 3,009.65 


Net  assets,  Dec.  31,  1965..      122.  268.  55 
(See  "Notes  to  financial  statements.") 

Interracial  Council  for  Business  Opportunity, 
statement  of  consolidated  income  and  ex- 
penditures  and  changes  in  net  assets,  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1965 

Income: 

Grants       and       contributions 

(note   1)    $193,000.10 

Luncheons    1,138.00 

Interest 1.763.14 

Total  income 195,880.34 

Expenses : 

Salaries    61,333.43 

Payroll   taxes 1.251.34 

Rent    and    other    occupancy 

expenses 3,717.52 

Travel  and  related  expenses..  4.344.70 

Conferences  and  related  ex- 
penses  1.206.34 

Telephone 3,716.43 

Office   equipment   3,580.86 

Annual    report,   printing   and 

office  supplies 6,732.37 

Professional  fees 3,306.00 

Fund  raising  activities 2.032.92 

•Members  of  the  executive  committee, 
tElected  AprU  20,  1966. 
tiElected  June7, 1066. 
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Interracial  Council  for  Butinesa  Opportunity, 
Statement  of  coriaolidated  income  and  ex- 
pendUuret  and  ehangea  in  net  asaett,  year 
ended  Dec.  31, 199$ — Continued 

Ezpenxes — Continued 

Postage    ^       $1,278.65 

Organization  expense 575 .  00 

Mlfcellaneoua    787.59 

Total   expenses 80.754.92 

Excess     of     Income     over     ex- 
penses         115.125.32 

Net  assets.  Jan.  1.  1965 7, 143.  23 

Net  anets.  Dec.  31.  1965..     122.  268.  55 

(See  "Notes  to  financial  statements.") 
[Notes  to  financial  statements] 

(1)  During  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1986,  the  Ford  Foundation  granted  1300,- 
000.00  to  the  Interracial  Council  for  Busl- 
neas  Opportunity  to  be  paid  over  a  3-year 
period  beginning  In  1965.  The  first  install- 
ment of  9100,000.00  was  received  In  1965. 
Another  donor  contributed  $10,000.00,  to  be 
paid  In  five  equal  Installments  beginning 
With  13,000.00  received  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1965. 

<2)  The  local  offices  In  Newark,  New  Jersey 
and  Los  Angeles,  California  commenced  oper- 
ations m  June  of  1966.  Operations  of  these 
two  offices  have  been  combined  with  the  New 
York  and  National  Offices  in  this  report.  An 
Office  In  Washington.  D.C.  was  opened  early 
InTebruary.  1966. 

(3)  At  December  31,  1965  there  were  un- 
paid items  of  approximately  91,800.00. 

NATIONAL    OmCX 

John  T.  Patterson,  National  Director,  Room 
400.  110  East  33rd  Street.  New  York  10010, 
Phone  777-3190 
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State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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■hlre  Boulevard.  Ix>s  Angeles.  Callf./313  388- 

laas. 

Hetoark 

Co-Chalrmen,  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Davis,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Rlverton  Laboratories, 
Inc. 

"Hon.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  Meyner  &  Wiley. 
Bsqs. 

ICBO  of  Greater  Newark.  Suite  716/24 
Commerce  Street.  Newark.  N.J./201  032-1388, 

New  York 

Co-Chalnnen.  Steering  Committee.  Lyle  A. 
Marshall,  MarshaU  tt  MacDevltt,  Ksqs. 

Samuel  Sadln.  President,  Seaway  Ltmiber 
Bales  Corporation. 

ICBO  of  New  York,  Suite  800/110  Kaat  23 
Street.  N.Y..  N.Y./674-3120. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Co-Chalrmen,  Orgranlzlng  Committee,  Rob- 
ert Orayson  McGulre,  Jr.,  President.  McOulre 
Funeral  Service. 

Seymour  D.  Wolf.  President,  American 
Wholesalers.  Inc. 

ICBO  of  Greater  Washington.  3633  Georgia 
Ave..    N.W..    Waahlngton.    D.C./20a    462-7770. 

ICBO  la  a  DOQ-proflt  tax  exempt  organisa- 
tion. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  6.  1906) 

CouNcn,  SptmaiNQ  Nboko  BusiNsssxa — iNTxa- 
aAciAL  Oaom»  Paovmca  OinsANCx  roa  Con- 

CBU«S 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 
Two  years  ago  Miss  Shirley  Jordan,  a  tal- 
ented drees  designer,  had  a  small  retail  busi- 
ness in  a  Negro  neighborhood  and  an  uncer- 
tain future.    Today  she  U  a  dress  manufac- 


turer serving  scores  o|  retail  outlets  that 
Include  Henri  Bendel  and  the  Corduroy 
Corner. 

It  was  know-how  that  made  the  difference. 

Miss  Jordan  applied  early  in  1965  for  guid- 
ance from  the  Interracial  Council  for  Busi- 
neea  Opportunity,  a  private  organization  of 
volunteer  business  executives  and  techni- 
cians. 

The  council  assigned  Benjamin  Prank, 
president  of  Corduroy  Oorner.  a  retail  wom- 
en's apparel  store,  as  KQse  Jordan's  business 
consultant  and  the  modern-day  Horatio  Al- 
ger story  started  to  take  shaj^e. 

EXPERIENCED  EYE 

Mr.  Prank  first  dlsa^-eed  with  Miss  Jor- 
dan's plans  to  expand  her  own  retail  busi- 
ness. His  experienced  eye  saw  that  Miss 
Jordan's  skill  should  compet*  with  that  of 
other  designers  and  not  be  restricted  to  one 
outlet.  He  also  helped  by  outlining  price 
policies,  bookkeeping,  and  several  other 
small  points  of  business  learned  from  ex- 
perience. 

An  article  in  Women's  Wear  Dally  outlined 
Miss  Jordan's  growing  business  and  new  ac- 
counta  followed.  Miss  Jordan  said  In  the 
article  that  she  probably  would  not  be  In 
business  today  had  it  nat  been  for  "the  help, 
guidance,  encouragement  and  advice  ob- 
tained from  the  Interraflial  council." 

The  council,  in  an  advance  copy  of  its 
annual  report  for  1965,  stated  that  270  busi- 
nessmen-consultants h*i  advised  470  Negro 
small-business  persons  during  the  year. 
While  not  all  their  efforts  were  as  dramati- 
cally successful  as  the  case  of  Miss  Jord.in, 
the  report  said  the  cotincU  helped  several 
businesses  get  started  and  helped  put  others 
on  a  sound  footing. 

PURPOSE  of  CROUP 

It  was  formed  in  October  19 —  by  the 
MetrofKiUtan  Council  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  and  the  Urbae  Leagiie  of  Greater 
Now  York  and  its  purpose  is  "to  strengthen 
and  encourage  a  sense  ©f  Independence  and 
strength  In  the  Negro  tonununlties  by  the 
development  of  Negro-owned  and  operated 
business  enterprises  thfoughout  the  coun- 
try." 

The  national  board  of  directors  include  40 
white  and  Negro  business  and  professional 
men  including  Rodman  C.  Rockefeller,  eldest 
son  of  the  Governor,  and  Harvey  C.  Russell, 
a  vice  president  of  the  fepsl  Cola  Company. 
Mr.  Ruasell  Is  a  Negro. 

The  council's  annual  report  shows  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  businesses  in 
America  are  Negro-owned  and  that  this  has 
hindered  the  Negro's  "iiscenslon,  except  as 
an  employee.  This  coiiflnement  within  a 
stagnating  one-class  social  group  creates 
severe  resentments  and  frustrations  destroy- 
ing natural  motivation  tnd  initiative." 

"The  I.C.B.O.  is  not  a  civil  rights  organiza- 
tion, in  the  usual  sens«  of  that  term,"  the 
report  said.  "We  are,  »f  course,  concerned 
with  human  rights,  but  the  council  believes 
that  there  is  too  often  s  wide-oi>en  gap  be- 
tween legal  rights  and  genuine  economic  op- 
portunity. Our  misaloB  Is  to  make  those 
rights  mean  something  l»  practical,  economic 
terms." 

In  1965  the  council  w^s  the  recipient  of  a 
1300.00  grant  from  the  ford  Foundation,  to 
be  paid  over  a  three-year  period.  Council 
spokesmen  hope  that  t^s  grant  would  help 
with  the  counseling  of  about  3,4O0  Negro  en- 
trepreneurs. 

The  national  offices  of  the  Interracial 
Council  for  Business  Opportunity  urc  situ- 
ated at  110  East  23d  Street,  and  "for  a  time 
represented  the  only  council  location.  To- 
day, however,  there  arS  offices  in  Newark, 
Washington,  D.C,  and  l.oe  Angeles,  where 
an  office  was  opened  a  wtek  after  the  riots  In 
Watts  ended  last  August,  There  are  plans  to 
open  additional  offices  In  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta  anil  Boston. 


Additional  case  histories  in  the  report  foe 
1965  showed  that  business  executives  hsd 
given  varied  assistance  to  Negro  small-bii«. 
ness  men  in  similar  fields.  George  King  of 
Restaurant  Associates.  Inc.,  which  operatei 
the  Pour  Seasons  and  Mama  Leone's,  wu 
one  consultant  mentioned. 

Mr.  King,  along  with  consultants  Oregon 
Moses,  a  certified  public  accountant,  and 
Herbert  Llfschitz.  a  lawyer,  helped  former 
can^t-store  operator  Preston  Lambert  secure 
a  Small  Business  Administration  loan  and 
oi)en  a  Chicken  Delight  store. 

A  Los  Angeles  mother  of  four  w.os  assisted 
in  starting  a  nursery  school  by  t'*o  consul- 
tants from  the  council,  one  an  accountant 
and  the  other  the  program  director  for 
another  nursery  school,  .^nd  the  owners  or 
a  chain  of  four  small  retail  drugstores  were 
helped  to  tighten  their  administrative  areas. 
Increase  s.ales  and  refin.^nce  existing  debts. 

Thomas  L.  McGow.m  of  the  Ciiase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  was  a-^slgned  to  consult  with  cos- 
metics manufacturer  Leonard  Alex.inder, 
Mr.  McGowan's  advice  was  to  build  distribu- 
tion and  sales  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Caribbean;  collect  past  due  receipts 
and  create  a  presentation  containing  the 
leading  products  in  the  line. 

"By  the  end  of  August."  the  report  said. 
"Mr.  Alexander's  sales  had  trebled.  The 
profit  for  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  .30  [1965] 
was  equal  to  his  company's  entire  profit  for 
1964." 


EDITORIAL  ON  AN  ANTIPC^nSKTY 
COMSAT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  August  15,  1966,  Economic 
Opportunity  Report,  an  independent 
weekly  newsletter  on  economic  opportu- 
nity programs,  supports  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Corporation  which  I  have 
proposed  as  a  private-enterprise  addi- 
tion to  the  war  on  poverty,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[An  Economic  Opportunity  Report  edltorl»l. 

Aug.  15.  1966] 

A  War  on  Poverty  Comsat? 

The  desperate  needs  of  the  poor  in  this  ca- 
tion demand  that  all  resources  available  be 
mobilized  to  flght  the  War  on  Poverty.  The 
time  has  now  come  to  "escalate"  this  war, 
and  with  Vietnam  continuing  to  demand  so 
much  money,  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  search  for  other  means  to  chan- 
nel funds  into  our  embattled  slums. 

The  one  area  which,  so  far  at  least,  ha« 
been  overlooked  Is  the  private  sector— the 
resources  of  private  Individuals,  industry, 
labor  unions,  and  foundations.  Hundreds 
of  millions  are  already  being  spent  from  this 
area  to  flght  poverty  in  the  form  of  charity. 
But  there  are  still  greater  resources  which 
could  be  tapped  If  the  Federal  goveriiment 
would  lead  the  way. 

Toward  this  end  Senator  Jacob  JAvrrs  has 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  EC  Act  that 
would  establish  an  Economic  Opportunity 
Corporation  to  be  owned  Jointly  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  general  public. 
The  concept  Is  modeled  after  ComSat.  the 
Com.-nunlcatlons  Satellite  Corporntlon,  be- 
cause that  company  represents  a  unique  and 
highly  succes-sful  effort  to  enlist  private  re- 
sources and  the  vigor  of  private  capitalism 
into  a  government-sponsored  corporation 
with  the  objective  of  performing  a  govern- 
mental function.  Backed  by  the  govern- 
ment, ComSat  was  rapidly  over-Bubscrlbed 
by    private    Investors    and,    since    It    began 


operaUon,  has  shown  the  ingenuity  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Senator's  proposal 
leeks  to  achieve  the  same  ends  in  the  War 

on  Poverty. 

The  EOC  would  issue  $1  billion  in  stock, 
of  which  the  government  would  purchase  40 
percent  and  the  public.  60  percent.  It 
would  be  run  by  a  nine-member  Board  of 
D-Jrectors  with  5  members  elected  by  the 
public  stockholders  and  4  (Including  one 
representative  of  the  poor)  appointed  by  the 
President.  With  $1  billion  to  expend  on 
Uinlted-proflt  projects,  the  EOC  could  be  an 
important  source  of  new  funds.  Further.  It 
could  afford  to  go  Into  areas  where  the  GEO 
\ai  so  far  been  reluctant  to  enter.  Take 
laanpower  training,  for  example.  The  com- 
pany might  contract  with  industries  In  a 
certain  area  to  provide  a  training  pKJOl  for 
MChnlcal  and  sub-professional  occupations. 
This  type  of  arrangement  could  provide  high- 
caliber  training  tailored  exactly  to  the  needs 
of  local  businesses.  Graduates  would  be  vir- 
t'ially  assured  Jobs,  and  present  training 
costs  to  industry  would  be  lowered. 

An  even  more  significant  field  might  be 
tliat  of  low-income  housing.  Although 
•Jiere  have  been  a  few  tentative  experi- 
ments by  private  industry  In  this  area,  the 
housing  industry  generally  has  shown  no  in- 
\at£'.  in  providing  decent  housing  for  those 
on  limited  Incomes.  Several  projects  re- 
cently have  proposed  Interesting  answers  in 
tills  area,  such  as  slum  rehabilitation  and 
management  projects  on  a  large  scale,  and 
construction  of  suburban  low-income  hous- 
ing for  ghetto  residents.  These  are  just  a 
few  Of  the  desperately  needed,  but  profit- 
able, projects  which  a  large,  private,  proflt- 
2uk;ng  corporation  could  Initiate. 

Economic  Opportunity  Report  feels  that 
•khe  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation,  or 
some  similar  type  of  organization,  Is  badly 
needed  and  merits  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  the  support  of  those  Involved 
la  the  War  on  Povertv. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  WAR 

Mr.  I=TrLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Jack  Kofoed  has  written  a  sound  and 
moving  article  about  his  son  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  recommend  it  to  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Jack  Kofoed,  entitled  "Don't 
Let  Anything  Happen  to  Him,  God." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

J»cx   KoFiiF.D  S.^Ys-    "Don't    Let    Antthing 
Happen  to  Him,  God" 

It  was  our  Jack's  birthday  last  Thursday. 
II  he  had  lived  he  would  have  been  41  years 
old.  He  was  with  the  Sixth  Marine  Division 
on  Okinawa  when  he  was  19,  a  six-foot,  three- 
inch  boy  with  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes,  a 
waporaj  and  expert  rlfieman.  Jack  had  a 
3alr  for  language,  and  he  quickly  learned  a 
^ood  deal  of  Oklnawan. 

Mghtened  peasants  holed  up  in  caves 
»henever  they  could,  fearful  the  white  devils 
would  murder  them.  Because  Jack  could 
"nununicate,  he'd  edge  Into  caves,  bayo- 
aetted  rifle  at  ready.  He'd  speak  quietly, 
telling  the  peasants  to  come  out  and  they 
wouldn't  be  harmed.  He  saved  a  lot  of  lives 
™t  way  since  battle-touchy  Marines  might 
•Wiy  a  cave  with  machine  guns  or  liquid  fire 
^Kause  Japanese  hid  In  caves  and  were  quick 
■ith  grenades. 

J»ck'8  wife  gave  birth  to  a  girl  and  he 
™celved  a  letter  about  It  from  her.  His  com- 
P«ny  oonunander  said  he  was  the  happiest 
™  In  the  world  at  the  news.  That  night  he 
^  on  patrol  with  fellow  Leathernecks.  A 
"'•panese  sniper  got  our  boy  In  his  sights 


.  .  .  and  that's  aU  there  was.  There  wasn't 
any  more. 

That  was  21  years  ago  last  April.  His 
daughter,  Karen,  has  grown  up  and  married. 
Jack  wasnt  given  much  of  life,  but  he  made 
a  great  deal  of  what  was  vouchsafed  him. 

Whenever  1  read  about  Viet  Nam  I  think 
of  our  boy  who  lies  in  the  Punchbowl,  a  na- 
tional cemetery  In  Hawaii.  Even  more  I 
think  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  Marines 
and  soldiers  who  are  fighting  in  Viet  Nam. 
I  know  how  they  wake  In  the  night  in  a 
sweat  of  fear.  Their  hearts  tighten.  They 
wonder  and  fear  and  prayers  form  on  their 
lips.  Please.  God.  they  whisper,  don't  let 
anything  happen  to  himl 

But  things  do  happen  .  .  .  and  there  are 
70  telegrams  one  week,  165  another,  more 
and  more.  Each  tells  parents  the  boy  they 
brought  Into  the  world  and  loved  and  nur- 
tured will  never  see  the  sunlight  again  .  .  . 
that  the  years  in  which  he  might  have 
achieved  success  have  been  taken  away.  And 
from  the  parents  has  been  taken  what  they 
cared  for  most  in  Ufe. 

For  wliat? 

Mr.  Johnson  tells  us  this  war  is  to  con- 
tain communism  in  Asia,  which  it  can't  do 
because  even  Mr.  Johnson  admits  Red  drives 
may  blaze  up  in  Thailand.  Laos  or  In  any  of 
a  number  of  other  places. 

At  least,  the  war  in  which  Jack  died  wa.s 
sparked  by  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  destruction  of  our  Pacific  fieet.  The 
Japs  bragged  .  .  .  and  they  meant  It  .  .  . 
that  they'd  dictate  terms  In  Washington. 
We  felt  that  prod  of  self-defense  There 
never  has  been  any  such  element  in  Viet 
Nam.  They  were  lighting  in  that  country 
long  before  the  men  who're  dying  there  now- 
even  heard  of  the  place. 

W.ar  is  useless  and  creates  new  problems 
to  replace  those  supposedly  settled  by  death 
and  destruction.  We  fought  against  Fas- 
cists and  Nazis,  with  Communists  on  our 
side.  20  years  or  so  ago.  Now.  the  one-time 
Fascists  and  Nazis  are  our  allies,  and  Com- 
munists our  foes. 

For  Instance,  we  have  made  Japan  one  of 
the  most  pro;perous  nations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  so  of  what  use  was  the  final  sacri- 
fice Jack  made  in  the  service  of  his  country? 
Or  that  of  the  sniper  who  killed  him.  and 
who  probably  was  killed  a  little  later  by  a 
Marine  sharpshooter. 

The  great  hurt  has  gone.  Time  has  healed 
that,  but  not  the  wonder  as  to  why  mankind 
continues  slaughtering  the  best  of  Its  young 
men  In  battle.  That  war  solves  nothing  Is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  world  is  con- 
tinuously at  war 

I  have  written  of  this  because  every  day 
mothers  and  fathers  face  the  stark  horror 
of  what  Marie  and  I  went  through.  "Vears 
from  now,  when  your  grief  has  become  a  sad 
memory,  you'll  itel  for  other  mothers  and 
fathers  (youngsters  now),  who'll  live  the 
same  tragedy  you're  experiencing 

We  have  never  learned,  and  it  doesn't  seem 
we  ever  will,  and  those  who  call  themselves 
God's  children  will  go  on  murdering  each 
other  until  the  end  of  time.  And.  don't 
think  you're  alone  in  your  grief.  Though 
the  Vlets  are  the  enemy,  mothers  and  fathers 
among  them  weep  Just  as  bitterly  as  you  do 
when  sons  of  the  household  He  dead. 


SINGLE  THINK 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  discriminating  and  intelli- 
gent journalists  In  Washington  is  Miss 
Inez  Robb.  She  has  long  commented  on 
the  American  scene  with  great  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  her 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  on  May  27.  1966.  entitled. 


"  'Single  Think'  Now  Replaces  the  Con- 
sensus." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tirticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
'■SiKGLB   Think"    Now   Repl^css    thb   Cok- 

SSNSUS 

(By  Inez  Robb) 

Once  more  we  Americans  have  Jumped  the 
gun — or,  rather,  are  running  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

In  "1984."  George  OrweU's  novel,  "double 
think"  had  become  the  way  of  Ufe  in  that 
climactic  year.  In  the  United  States,  18 
years  ahead  of  schedule,  "single  think,"  a 
more  refined  version  of  "double  think,"  is  now 
in  being. 

The  old  goal  of  national  consensus  has 
now  been  changed  to  command  conformity, 
of  "Single  think."  In  Chicago  last  week,  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  in  a  speech  before  a  Cook 
County  Democratic  fund-raising  dinner,  not 
only  asked  an  end  to  criticism  of  the  Admin- 
istration's Viet  Nam  policy  but  appeared  to 
question  the  patriotism  of  any  critic  of  that 
policy. 

THE  VOICE  or  BARBT7 

On  that  same  night.  President  Johnson's 
opponent  in  the  1964  Presidential  campaign, 
B.-*.rry  Goldwater,  also  made  a  poUttcal  speech 
in  Chicago.  I  was  halfway  thru  the  John- 
son speech  before  I  realized  I  wasn't  read- 
ing the  Goldwater  pronouncement. 

I  toyed  with  the  Idea  of  picketing  the 
White  House,  but  I  am  lU-equlpped  for  the 
protest  movement  since  I  do  not  play  the 
guitar  or  scorn  the  hairdresser. 

Por  a  day  or  two,  I  even  thought  of  stand- 
ing outside  the  White  House,  waiting  for  the 
exit  of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  so  I  coiUd 
cry,  "Say  It  ain't  so,  Mr.  President.  Say  it 
alnt  so!" 

Say  It  ain't  so  that  the  honest  dissent  of 
honest  men  and  honorable  critics,  no  mat- 
ter how  irritating  personally,  is  now  equated 
with  disloyalty. 

Say  it  ain't  so  that  "single  think"  is  Ad- 
ministration policy,  throwing  the  nation 
back  Into  another  McCarthy  era  when  a 
man.  at  his  peril,  disagrees  with  the  power 
elite. 

LOTALTT   TEST 

Say  it  ain't  so  that  Americans  must  remain 
mute  when  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor  have  been  pledged  to  the 
support  of  arrogant,  wholly  unreliable,  plpr 
squeek  Vietnamese  generals.  Surely  the 
great  test  of  loyalty  Is  not  the  ability  to 
love  or  admire  or  back  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
Because  If  it  is,  a  vast  number  of  100  per 
cent,  true-blue  Americans  are  going  to 
flunk  It. 

Say  it  ain't  so  that  this  great  democracy 
I.":  subtly  being  transformed  Into  a  military 
oligarchy  wherein  the  Commander  In  Chief 
Is  President  by  right  of  military  office  and 
not  vice  versa,  as  provided  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

These  are  great  days  for  THIMK  in  Wash- 
ington. On  the  same  day  the  President 
ppoke  in  Chicago,  Secretary  of  State  Rtisk 
made  a  statement  in  the  capital  to  the  effect 
that  the  natives  are  restless — in  the  United 
States. 

MATTTR    or   LABEL 

They  are  restless.  Mr.  Rusk  has  finally  dis- 
covered, because  of  the  Inability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  get  together  and  flght  the 
Viet  Cong  Instead  of  each  other.  Multitudes 
of  Americans  may  feci  that  Mr.  Rusk  Is  lag- 
gard only  In  his  discovery  and  his  seeming 
unwillingness  to  apply  the  proper  name, 
civil  war.  to  the  chaotic  situation  In  Viet 
Nam. 

It  has  taken  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  five  and  one-half  years  in  office 
to  discover  that  the  draft  is  neither  fair 
nor  equitable:  that  it  is,  in  fact,  damnably 
unfair  and  inequitable. 
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Tbe  Prealdent  U  opposed  to  tb«  McNa- 
mar*  mggestlon  of  drafting  youth  for  two 
yeaai  of  jaatlonal  Mnric*  In  civilian  taaka, 
•bould  military  service  prove  too  onerous  for 
draft-card  bumera.  Thua,  Mr.  McNamara 
flunJu  tbe  "single  think"  test  and  what  hap- 
pens to  him  now? 

Tbe  late  New  York  Mayor  La  Ouardla  used 
to  say  that  when  he  made  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  beaut.  But  he  was  a  Republican,  and  thus 
•ubject  to  error. 


August  2S,  1966    I    August  23,  1966 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  S. 
3418  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  should  occasion  little 
debate  and  controversy  in  the  Senate. 

It  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $110 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  operations 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  makes  other 
minor  changes  in  the  basic  act.  The 
amount  recommended  compares  to  ail 
authorization  of  $115  million  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $114,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Peace  Corps 
plans  a  reasoiuible  expansion  of  activi- 
ties from.  14,800  volunteers  abroad  or 
in  training  at  present  to  16,000  by  the 
end  of  the  1967  program  year.  This 
expansion  will  be  financed  by  various 
savings  being  made  in  Peace  Corps  al- 
lowances and  costs,  for  which  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  be  commended.  The  average 
annual  cost  per  volunter  which  was 
$9,074  in  1963.  has  decreased  to  $7,853  in 
1966  and  a  further  decrease  to  $7,631 
is  estimated  in  1967. 

One  cost  component  in  which  there  will 
be  little  savings  is  training.  The  com- 
mittee has  from  the  beginning  recognlzett 
that  the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps 
would  depend  largely  on  the  care  exer- 
cised in  selection  and  the  adequacy  of 
training.  Training  costs  have  risen 
from  $2,447  per  volunteer  in  1963  to 
$3,739  In  1966  and  will  decrease  to  $3,538 
in  1967.  In  spite  of  that  fact  the  train- 
ing period  will  be  lengthened  from  an 
average  of  11  weeks  to  12  weeks. 

There  are  several  other  amendments 
to  the  act  approved  by  the  committee. 
One  will  authorize  the  Peace  Corps  to  ex- 
tend Its  school-to-school  partnership 
program  to  countries  and  areas  in  which 
the  Peace  Corps  has  no  programs.  An- 
other will  authorize  the  Peace  Corp«^to 
employ  counsel  and  pay  legal  fees  and 
other  costs  related  to  the  defense  of 
volunteers  who  are  made  parties  to 
foreign  Judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. The  committee  added  a  sep- 
arate section,  suggested  by  Senator 
JoRDAM  of  North  Carolina,  to  make  clear 
that  this  authority  can  be  used  retro- 
actively. Tht  committee  also  continued 
for  fiscal  year  1967  the  celling  on  re- 
search of  $500,000.  There  are  additional 
minor  technical  amendments  involved 
in  8.  3418.  which  are  fully  explained  in 
the  committee  report. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  briefly  the  Ex- 
change Peace  CSoriM  which  had  been  pro- 
poied  by  the  administration  as  part  of 
this  bin.    The  committee  discussed  this 


proposal  at  two  separate  meetings  but 
decided  for  the  time  being  to  strike  it 
from  the  bill.  It  w»s  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  this  idea  needed  further 
refinement  and  detail  before  the  com- 
mittee would  be  in  a  position  to  pass  on 
its  merits  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  contained  authority,  particularly  in 
section  102(b)  (5 ».  to  undertake  such  a 
program  if  the  administration  deems  it 
desirable.  The  committee's  action  there- 
fore, was  no  out-of»hand  rejection  of 
this  proposal  but  a  desire  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  how  it  would  work  and 
authorities  do  exist  to  determine  this, 
if  a  decision  is  made  to  use  them.  Con- 
comitant with  its  action,  the  committee 
reduced  the  executive  branch  authoriza- 
tion request  by  approximately  the 
amount  which  was  td  be  allotted  to  the 
Exchange  Peace  Corns  program. 

About  the  Peace  Corps  generally,  it 
has  passed  another  year  of  handling  it- 
self well  and  of  beiog  a  credit  to  tlie 
United  States  and  tlie  men  and  women 
who  participate  in  It.  On  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Fbreign  Relations  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  pass  S.  3418. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fnn.BRiGHT] 
sometimes  has  a  way  of  saying  very  im- 
portant and  significant  things  so  quietly 
tliat  they  are  overlooked.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  emphasize  the 
fact  that  what  the  committee  did  was  m 
the  exercise  of  prudent  judgment  and 
not  a  turndown  of  tte  basic  idea.  On 
the  contrary,  the  committee  considers 
Itself  to  be  seized  with  the  basic  idea  and 
sees  the  possibilities  in  it,  and  through 
the  executive  branch  hopes  it  will  pur- 
sue the  matter  so  that  something  can 
really  be  made  of  it.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  not  spurn  that  kind 
of  possibility  but  treat  it  as  the  Senator 
has  described  in  his  presentation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  right.  What  he  says  is  very  largely 
the  case.  In  addition^  it  is  believed  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Direator  agrees  that  for 
the  preliminary  project  it  is  highly  feasi- 
ble. So  there  is  existing  authority  under 
existing  law  for  the  pilot  project,  but  it 
had  authority  to  go  far  beyond  that. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  prudent 
way  to  proceed,  and  the  Director  agrees. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand.  But  by 
this  turndown.  It  will  not  inhibit  him, 
wUlit? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Not  under  existing 
authority  of  another  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Pine.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ha»e  been  around  the 
world  a  great  deal,  especially  in  Latin 
America,  and  I  must  say  that  I  really 
glow  with  pride  over  the  Peace  Corps. 
There  are  some  projects  which  do  not 
measure  up  to  their  practices,  but  there 
are  many  difficulties  and.  I  will  admit,  a 
certain  amount  of  boDndoggUng,  but  it 
is  really  minimal  in  this  case. 

I  wish  the  Senator  had  been  with  me 
in  the  uplands  of  Petu,  for  example,  to 
have  seen  six  young  Asierican  girls  oper- 


ating Peru's  Indian  villages,  located  on  & 
great  pampas,  a  very  depressing  and  poor 
area  of  that  country.  How  they  worked 
so  hard  to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of 
those  Indians  there  is  something  to  make 
the  American  soul  soar. 

We  cannot  pay  enough  tribute  to  the 
idealism,  the  patriotism,  and  the  will  of 
these  young  people.  Anything  that  we 
can  do  to  add  to  the  approval  which  our 
Peace  Corps  members  receive  is  our  fun- 
damentAl  and  bounden  duty  to  do.  I 
have  seen  the  Peace  Corps  work  in  Latin 
American  countries  in  barrios,  in  slums, 
as  well  as  in  Indian  villages.  I  have  seen 
them  work  in  other  parts  Of  the  world, 
in  the  Far  East  and  on  the  European 
Continent,  and  I  have  only  the  highest 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  they  are 
Americans  and  represent  the  youth  of 
our  land. 

I  would  feel  deeply  remiss  as  a  Senator 
if  I  failed  to  join  the  Senator  in  paying 
our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  the  most  elo- 
quent tribute  possible  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  has  expressed  himself  as  he 
has.  I  quite  agree  with  what  he  says. 
One  would  have  to  go  to  see  them  in  all 
these  places  to  know  that  they  have  be- 
come successful,  because  there  have  been 
so  few  complaints  from  any  countries  as 
to  the  administration  or  the  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  programs  that  I 
take  pride  in,  in  contrast  to  some  others, 
in  which  our  libraries  have  been  burned 
down  and  we  have  been  condemned  gen- 
erally. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  great  success.  I 
am  happy  to  agree  with  the  Senator  I 
agree  with  everything  he  says  about  the 
Peace  Corps.  Its  great  success,  I  am 
sure,  will  continue. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  received  as  few  com- 
plaints as  any  agency  of  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  is  like  the  ex- 
change program.  There  have  been  very 
few  complaints  about  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  very  proud  of  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  me,  that  is  very 
much  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  exchange  program. 
however,  is  not  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  know  who  runs  it. 
but  he  Is  doing  an  excellent  .iob,  and 
the  program  does  work. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Charles  Frankel  Is 
Its  present  head.  He  is  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  While  we  are  taking  a 
little  "ease"  here,  let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  I  am  trying  another 
Idea  for  size,  somewhat  on  the  reverse 
order  of  the  Fulbright  scholarships. 
That  Is  to  make  available  funds  from 
hard  currency  in  return  for  soft  cur- 
rency for  students  to  study  in  this 
country  from  countries  which  have  soft 
currency  which  would  be  useful  to  us. 

We  could  start  that  as  a  kind  of  modest 
program  in  the  hope  that  It  would  en- 
courage more  foreign  student  activity  of 
a  desirable  kind  In  the  United  States. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  and  Vermont  for 
their  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Rus- 
sKLL  of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair). 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
Cih  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  legislation  which  we  have 
Just  passed  in  this  body  without  dissent 
has  become  an  Institution  of  great  pres- 
tige in  our  country — and  justly  so. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  emi- 
nent chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  FtrLBRicHTl.  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  the  original  con- 
cept and  design  of  the  program  has 
never  been  untracked.  The  fact  that  the 
bill  passes  without  dissent  is  a  testi- 
monial to  the  soundness  of  the  program 
as  well  as  to  the  confidence  of  the  Senate 
in  the  product  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  its  chairman. 

•Equally  high  commendation  Is  to  be 
afforded  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPERl  for  his  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance within  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  in  assuring  this  expeditious  action 
today. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole  is  indebted  to 
these  men  and  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  effort,  in  assuring 
this  swift  passage  today. 


the  minimum  wage  bill  will  be  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  tomorrow. 


ORDER 


OF    BUSINESS— MINIMUM 
WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
'■hat  is  the  pending  business?  Has  per- 
niission  been  given  to  lay  down  the  mini- 
mum wage  as  the  pending  bill,  after  con- 
sideration of  the  Peace  Corps  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  but 
It  has  not  been  reported  yet.  There  is  no 
pending  business  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.-  no 
action  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  wUl  be 
t«en  until  tomorrow. 

1  have  been  Informed  by  the  ranking 
^ember  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
*T«llc  Welfare  that  all  the  reports  on 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  imanlmous  consent,  all  committees 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow  until  12 
o'clock  noon. 


ORDER  OF  a: 
10  A.M. 


URNMENT  UNTIL 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  business  today,  it 
adjourn' until  10  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
these  requests  which  I  have  just  made 
have  all  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leader. 


OF    TIME    AND    THE    RIVER— ARI- 
ZONA'S  FUTURE   AT  STAKE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  "Of 
Time  and  the  River"  was  the  title  given 
by  the  late  Thomas  Wolfe  to  a  major 
novel  of  the  20th  century.  In  a  few 
words  that  phrase  expresses  the  hope  and 
concern  of  Arizona  today — hope  for  the 
river  and  concern  that  time  is  running 
out. 

The  river  I  want  to  discuss  today  is  the 
Colorado — and  to  the  people  of  Arizona, 
there  is  no  other  river.  The  Colorado  is 
to  the  citizens  of  my  State  as  the  Jordan 
is  to  the  people  of  Israel,  or  the  Nile  to 
the  people  of  Egypt.  It  is  to  the  Colo- 
rado that  we  must  look  for  our  salva- 
tion. 

In  the  arid  sweep  of  the  vast  South- 
west, water  literally  is  salvation — and,  for 
us,  there  is  no  other  salvation  but  the 
Colorado. 

The  river  is  there,  timeless  and  renew- 
able. Of  time  for  Arizona,  however, 
there  is  precious  little  remaining. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  any  need 
for  me  to  recite  the  long  and  often  turbu- 
lent history  of  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment and  its  \ital  role  in  the  expanding 
economy  of  the  entire  Rocky  Moimtain- 
Pacific  Southwest  region. 

Many  Senators  know  that  story  well, 
and  there  are  none  who  know  It  so  inti- 
mately as  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is  the  dean 
not  only  of  the  Senate  but  of  Colorado 
River  authorities  a.s  well. 

Beginning  with  the  first  giant  step  of 
Hoover  Dam,  he  has  been  personally  in- 
volved in  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
made  possible  the  modem  miracles  of 
productive  farms  and  gleaming  new  cities 
in  the  Southwest. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  my  es- 
teemed senior  colleague  concurs  in  the 
remarks  I  want  to  make  today  about 
pending  legislation  which  is  so  urgently 
needed  to  achieve  the  maximum  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado. 

We  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
form  of  S.  75  to  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive.    Meanwhile,  similar  legislation  re- 


fiecting  an  unprecedented  imity  of  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  virtxially  all 
representatives  of  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  is  progressing  in  the  other  body. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  search- 
ing review,  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  has  reported  an 
amended  version  of  HJl.  4671,  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  a  bill  em- 
bodying essential  features  of  an  accept- 
able and  workable  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect, including  the  long-overdue  central 
Arizona  project,  will  soon  be  adopted  by 
the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  That 
is  why  I  want  to  further  acquaint  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  with  some  of  the  re- 
cent and  adm,ittedly  confusing  develop- 
ments related  to  this  complex  legislative 
effort. 

In  all  humility,  and  yet  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  Arizona's  position  in  this 
matter  is  just  and  right,  I  must  respond 
to  the  extraordinary  campaign  of  deceit 
and  falsehood  that  is  being  waged 
against  further  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Colorado  River. 

As  so  often  happens,  truth  was  the 
first  casualty  in  this  propaganda  war 
against  dams  on  the  Colorado.  And 
when  the  truth  is  obscured,  it  Is  far 
easier  for  emotion  to  overcome  reason. 

All  I  ask  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress is  a  willingness  to  consider  the  facts 
in  open  competition  with  deliberate  de- 
ception. 

First.  I  want  to  recount  briefly  why 
and  how  this  legislation  evolved.  Then 
I  shall  comment  in  some  detail  about  the 
misguided  efforts  of  a  tiny  privileged 
minority  to  wTeck  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  30  million  Americans  who  live 
in  the  7  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  Mr. 
President,  the  Colorado  River  was  a 
source  of  hostility  rather  than  harmony 
among  those  who  laid  claim  to  its  water 
and  power  potential. 

Nowhere  was  this  enmity  more  bitter 
and  divisive  than  between  Arizona  and 
California. 

One  after  another,  the  great  works 
approved  by  Congress  began  harnessing 
the  river  and  spreading  its  benefits — 
first  to  the  burgeoning  communities  of 
southern  California  and  later  to  projects 
in  the  upper  basin  States. 

Arizona  watched  with  a  mixture  of 
envy  and  anticipation  for  the  time  when 
we,  too,  could  put  our  rightful  share  of 
the  river  to  practical  use. 

Our  disputes  with  California  notwith- 
standing, we  remained  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  reclamation  concept — and 
with  good  reason.  Arizona  in  general, 
and  the  Phoenix  area  in  particular, 
would  not  be  among  the  fastest  grow- 
ing locations  in  the  Nation  today  with- 
out the  assured  but  limited  water  supply 
provided  by  the  Salt  River  project— the 
pioneering  pace  setter  of  all  reclamation 
projects. 

After  World  War  n,  Arizona  twice 
came  to  the  Congress  with  a  feasible 
project  to  bring  Its  share  of  Colorado 
River  water  into  the  central  valleys 
where  It  was,  even  then,  so  badly  needed. 

Twice— in  1950  and  again  in  1951— it 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
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the  House.  Both  times  It  ran  afoul  of 
tbe  old  Arizona-Callfomla  feud  and 
douMs  about  tbe  validity  of  Arizona's 
water  rights. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
those  central  Arizona  project  bills  of  15 
years  ago  clearly  provided  for  a  dam  at 
Bridge  Canyon — the  same  dam  that  to- 
day has  aroused  suUi  belated  hysteria  In 
Sierra  Club  headquarters. 

At  this  Juncture,  and  with  a  declining 
groundwater  table  assuming  threaten- 
ing proportion,  Arizona  was  forced  into 
long  and  expensive  litigation  to  perfect 
its  rights  to  main-stretun  Colorado  River 
water. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1963  settled 
any  doubts  about  Arizona's  rights  once 
and  for  all.  In  large  measure  our  origi- 
nal claim  was  upheld. 

In  short,  we  gained  a  handsome  paper 
decree  stating  that  we  had  a  right  to 
some  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  mile-deep 
gorge  200  miles  from  where  It  was  needed. 

Even  while  we  were  stymied  by  years 
of  litigation.  Arizona  did  not  turn  its 
back  on  the  growing  needs  of  its  neigh- 
bors. 

In  good  fcdth — and  because  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do — Arizona's  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  both  parties  gave 
their  wholehearted  support  to  the  upper 
Colorado  River  project  and  helped 
achieve  its  passage. 

Today  the  Nation  has  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  Lake  Powell — one  of  the  truly 
magnificent  bodies  of  water  in  the 
world — a  lake  that  enriches  the  esthetic 
and  recreational  opportunities  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  generations  to 
come. 

Moreover,  farms  and  cities  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming 
can  look  forward  to  an  Increased  mesis- 
ure  of  stability  and  economic  growth  be- 
cause of  the  related  projects  made  pos- 
sible by  Olen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake 
Powell. 

Having  won  its  case  in  court,  Arizona 
then  renewed'  its  struggle  to  translate 
rights  on  paper  into  water  on  the  leuid. 

It  was  during  this  period,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  became  ofBclally  involved  in 
this  matter.  As  one  who  was  privileged 
to  serve  three  terms  as  Gtovemor  of  Ari- 
sona.  I  can  testify  irom  experience  to  the 
mounting  frustration  in  our  State  and 
the  growing  anxiety  over  continued  de- 
lays in  attacking  our  water  deficiency 
problem. 

Many  of  us  felt  at  the  time — as  we  do 
even  more  so  today — that  Arizona  simply 
cannot  afford  to  gamble  any  longer  with 
its  future. 

We  had  kept  the  faith  with  our  sister 
States  in  the  basin.  We  had  waited  pa- 
tiently while  their  projects  were  author- 
ized and  constructed,  and  we  pitched  in 
to  help. 

We  had  done  everything  the  Congress 
asked  us  to  do — but  we  still  had  no  water. 

A  realistic  political  appraisal  of  our 
pn)8pects  for  action  in  Congress  afforded 
us  little  If  any  encouragement. 

We  desperately  needed  a  new  and 
higher  level  of  statesmaivship  applied  to 
the  problem. 

As  a  westerner  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  political  and  citizen  leadership  of  the 


Colorado  River  Basin  States  has  proved 
equal  to  the  challenge. 

We  faced  our  problems  and  our  differ- 
ences squarely.  We  spent  countless 
hours  in  exploratory  nfteetings  searching 
for  the  common  ground  we  realized  was 
mandatory. 

Throughout  this  tedious  and  often  dis- 
couraging process  we, enjoyed  the  firm 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

I  cannot  begin  to  mention  all  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  the  vari- 
ous States  who  have  cotitributed  so  much 
to  this  continuing  joint  enterprise.  All 
of  them  deserve  credit  tor  their  persever- 
ance and  courage. 

We  have  learned  it  fe>  possible  for  men 
of  good  will  to  transcerd  old,  static  ways 
of  thinking  about  water  in  terms  only  of 
local  advantage  and  State  boundaries. 

In  the  time-tested  American  tradition, 
Members  of  the  other  body  have  man- 
aged to  hammer  out  a  unified  approach 
through  honorable  compromise — a  com- 
promise in  which  Arizona  has  made  many 
concessions. 

The  principles  and  objectives  remain 
the  same — maximum  possible  develop- 
ment of  all  resources  of  the  Colorado 
River  to  provide  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

It  Is  possible  to  acoomplish  this  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  engineering  and 
fiscal  feasibility — and  make  no  mistake 
about  this,  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  heritage. 

The  old  central  Arizona  project  has 
been  incorporated  into  an  expanded  but 
eminently  practical  plaji  affecting  the  en- 
tire basin — an  area,  let  me  remind  the 
Senate,  that  comprises  about  one-tWelfth 
of  the  continental  United  States,  exclud- 
ing Alaska,  and  includes  the  southern 
portion  of  the  most  populous  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  wisdom  of  this  approach  was  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  fcy  one  group  after 
another. 

Investor-owned  utilities  and  public 
power  agencies  are  together  on  It.  Busi- 
ness groups  and  orgajiized  labor  support 
it.  City  councils  and  State  legislatures 
are  behind  it. 

Politically,  there  are  no  partisan  lines 
here.  Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
playing  on  the  same  team.  In  the  half 
century  of  reclamation  development  in 
the  West,  there  has  ttever  been  a  con- 
sensus like  this. 

In  all  fairness,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
make  the  factual  statement  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  in  tMte 
seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  want 
this  legislation  enacted. 

That  is  where  we  sttnd  today.  I  urge 
you  to  keep  this  background  in  mind  as 
I  turn  now  to  those  few  emotional  and 
extreme  voices  of  opposition  that  have 
been  raised  against  us. 

First,  let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  I  do  not  questlcai  the  sincerity  of 
their  motives.  Nor  do  I  question  their 
constitutional  right  to  be  heard. 

What  I  do  question— and  Indeed,  chal- 
lenge— is  the  factual  accuracy  of  their 
arguments. 

Conservation  groups,  including  the 
Sierra  Club,  have  a  worthy  place  in  our 
society.    Over  the  years  they  have  con- 


tributed much  to  the  wise  management 
and  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Regrettably,  in  this  instance  they  are 
just  wrong — and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Your  attention  has  been  directed  to 
full-page  advertisements  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  in  recent  weeks.  Some  of  you 
have  received  letters  from  alarmed  and 
misinformed  constituents  as  a  result  of 
this  misleading  scare  campaign. 

They  would  have  you  believe  we  want 
to  "flood"  or  "inundate"  the  Grand 
Canyon.  There  is  both  a  short  and  long 
answer  to  this.  The  short  answer  la 
"Nonsense." 

Now  for  the  longer  answer — and  unlike 
the  Sierra  Club  and  its  executive  direc- 
tor, David  Brower — I  shall  confine  myself 
to  documented  facts. 

The  main  thrust  of  Mr.  Browers cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation  has  been  di- 
rected against  Hualapai  Dam  at  Bridge 
Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dam — the 
two  hydroelectric  and  river-regulating 
structures  that  are  essential  to  the  entire 
basin  development  plan. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  con- 
duct each  Member  of  the  Senate  on  a 
personal  tour  of  the  area  and  to  show 
exactly  where  the  dams  would  be  and 
where  the  lakes  would  form  in  relation 
to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

This  would  immediately  dispel  any 
apprehension  over  authorizing  the  dams. 
Since  that  is  not  possible,  I  shall  rely  on 
official  maps,  personal  observations,  and 
the  testimony  of  those  whose  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  Colorado  River  is 
unquestioned.  , 

Hualapai  Dam,  formerly  callad  Bridge 
Canyon,  would  rest  in  a  narriw  inner 
gorge  of  the  river  some  80  miles  west  and 
downstream  of  the  western  boundarj-  of 
Grand  Caaiyon  National  Park.  It  would 
be  about  150  miles  from  the  El  Tovar 
Hotel  on  the  south  rim  of  the  canyon,  the 
area  most  Americans  see  when  they  visit 
the  park. 

The  600-foot  dam  would  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  iiiner  gorge  that  ranges  from 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  deep.  This  inner 
gorge  in  turn  is  part  of  the  main  gorge 
that  is  approximately  5,000  feet  deep, 
or  about  a  mile. 

Tlie  reservoir  would  back  water  first 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreational  Area  and 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Hualapai  Indian  Reservation  for  ap- 
proximately 53  miles. 

The  next  27  miles  would  be  along  the 
southern  boimdary  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monumeat — not  to  be  confused 
with  the  park. 

The  monument  is  a  relativelw  small 
310-square-mile  area  adjacent  ix)  the 
park  that  was  established  by  Presidential 
proclsimation  long  after  the  park.  Pew 
Americans  even  know  the  monument  is 
there — and  even  fewer  have  ever 
visited  it. 

Last  year,  for  example,  only  1,300  per- 
sons visited  the  monument  area,  com- 
pared with  an  attendance  of  SVi  million 
at  Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area  and  more 
than  1  »/2  mUUon  at  Grand  Canyon  Park 
proper. 
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The  final  13  miles  of  the  lake  behind 
Hualapai  Dam.  ranging  from  a  depth  of 
90  feet  down  to  zero,  or  river  level,  would 
follow  the  western  boundary  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park. 

Presumably,  it  is  this  90  feet  of  water 
It  the  bottom  of  a  mile-deep  gorge  that 
the  Sierra  Club  thinks  would  be  a  flood. 

The  copy  writer  for  the  Sierra  Club's 
latest  ad  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  25  really  got  carried  away 
vrith  his  rhetoric. 

At  one  point  the  ad  claims  that  "in 
some  places,  the  inner  gorge  will  be  sub- 
merged 500  feet." 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  patent  false- 
hood. The  word  "submerge"  has  a  dis- 
anct  and  clear  meaning.  It  means 
under  water. 

In  the  name  of  commonsense,  how 
could  you  "submerge"  an  inner  gorge 
2.000  feet  deep  with  a  lake  whose  maxi- 
mum depth  behind  Hualapai  Dam  could 
be  only  600  feet? 

This  is  typical  of  the  exaggeration  and 
outright  misstatement  of  fact  that  char- 
acterizes the  propaganda  of  the  Sierra 
Club 

Take  another  example.  The  ad  calls 
Hualapai  Dam  "an  imthinkable  prece- 
dent" and  warns  of  the  "demise"  of  the 
national  park  system. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Hualapai 
Dam  is   neither    "unthinkable"    nor    a 
precedent."    It  has  been  thought  about' 
for  more  than  40  years. 

The  very  act  that  created  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  in  1919  specifi- 
cally anticipated  a  dam  at  the  Bridge 
Canyon  site. 

In  1933,  when  the  monimient  area  was 
idded  adjacent  to  the  park,  the  Director 
3f  the  National  Park  Service,  Horace  Al- 
t>nght.  wrote  a  letter  directly  on  this 
point  to  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion. Here  is  a  direct  quote  from  that 
letter: 

liS  I  see  it  the  Bridge  Canyon  Project  is  In 
w  way  affected  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
■.:onal  Monument  proclamation:  we  have  had 
:■.  in  mind  all  the  time,  the  Bridge  Canyon 

project. 

The  Sierra  Club  ad  is  not  even  correct 
a  its  mention  of  Grand  Teton. 

Jackson  Lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand 
Teton  range  was  first  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect- In  1907  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Mded  a  rock  dam  at  the  foot  of  the  lake 
'n  the  Snake  River  to  make  possible 
200,000  acre-feet  of  storage  for  the  Mini- 
fota  project  In  Idaho. 

The  dam  was  raised  in  1911  and  again 
^•1916  to  its  present  height  of  78  feet 
^a  total  storage  capacity  of  847,000 
wre-feet. 

It  is  this  beautiful  sparkling  lake  that 
-May  enhances  the  scenery  at  Grand 
iiton  National  Park  and  affords  boating 
i-ia  Ashing  pleasure  for  visitors.  Water 
«  not  Withdrawn  from  the  lake  during 
««  lounst  season  except  in  emergency 
i"ou«ht  conditions. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  precedent, 
^ntana  Dam  backs  up  a  scenic  lake 
"oraenng  a  portion  of  the  Great  Smoky 
mol  ..^^^'  ''^ich  annually  draws 
«ore  \isitors  than  any  other  national 
^  in  the  system.  The  same  is  true  of 
^imie  Dam  and  lake  In  Glacier  Na- 
..onai  Park. 
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These  lakes  certainly  are  not  eyesores 
or  threats  to  the  park  system.  Jiost  the 
opposite  is  true.  The  "precedent"  argu- 
ment, therefore,  is  totally  without  factual 
basis. 

The  second  and  smaller  of  the  two 
dams  authorized  in  H.R.  4671  would  be 
in  Marble  Canyon.  This  damsite  is  12 1/2 
miles  upstream  from  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Its 
reservoir  ttould  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  Colorado  River  would  continue  to 
flow  undisturbed  for  the  104-mile  stretch 
from  Martjle  Canyon  Dam  through  the 
Grand  Canyon  Natlorml  Park  to  the 
headwaters  of  Hualapai  Lake. 

It  is  true  that  there  Would  be  a  slight 
difference  in  the  appeaTance  of  the  river. 
Instead  of  a  muddy  reddish  brown,  it 
would  be  a  clear  blue  trout  stream. 

In  the  truest  and  finest  sense  of  the 
term,  this  would  be  conservation,  not 
destruction.  It  would  enhance  natural 
beauty,  not  destroy  it. 

Those  who  had  the  time,  the  money 
and  the  inclination— including  the 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club — could  con- 
tinue to  run  the  river  in  boats  and  rafts 
for  the  entire  course  of  its  passage 
through  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Meanwhile,  as  opposed  to  only  a  few 
thousand  persons  who  have  ever  availed 
themselves  of  this  rare  sport,  millions  of 
their  fellow  Americans  would  also  be  able 
to  get  a  close-up  view  of  what  is  un- 
deniably some  of  the  most  spectacular 
scenery  in  the  world. 

Let  "me  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Marble  Canyon  is  not  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  Is  not  even  in  what 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Grand 
Canyon.  It  is  not  even  within  the 
boimdary  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  smaller 
canyons,  intermittent  streams  and 
springs  that  feed  Into  the  Colorado  River 
as  it  bores  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  ecology  of  all  but  a  handful 
of  them  behind  Hualapai  and  Marble 
Canyon  dams  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
any  way  by  the  lakes. 

Believe  me,  if  you  could  take  a  helicop- 
ter excursion  over  this  stretch  of  terri- 
tory you  could  see  there  are  enough 
canyons  of  all  sizes  ar^d  shapes  to  satisfy 
all  conceivable  ecological  interest  for  all 
time  to  come. 

One  final  observation  about  this  ridic- 
ulous "flooding"  argument  may  assist 
you  in  acquiring  a  proper  perspective  on 
what  is  involved. 

Engineers  have  calculated  the  volume 
in  acre  feet  of  that  13-mile  portion  of 
the  lake  behind  Hualapai  Dam  that 
would  form  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  They 
have  also  figured  the  volume  of  the  en- 
tire stretch  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
through  the  park. 

For  an  accurate  comparative  illustra- 
tion, that  ratio  is  equivalent  to  1  drop 
of  water  In  a  50-gallon  barrel. 

Now  I  want  to  mention  briefly  some 
additional  positive  aspects  of  the  case 
for  the  dams  which  you  may  not  have 
heard  or  read. 

Aside  from  its  hydroelectric  peaking 
power  production  and  silt  control  func- 


tions. Hualapai  Dam  would  provide  di- 
rect and  immediate  economic  benefits  to 
the  most  poverty-stricken  and  disad- 
vantaged segment  of  oiu:  national  popu- 
lation. 

To  the  destitute  Hualapai  Indians  on 
their  desolate  and  barren  reservation, 
Hualapai  Lake  would  mean  jjbs,  income, 
economic  growth  opportimitles  and  the 
prospect  of  a  better  life  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

It  vrill  mean  roads  across  their  res- 
ervation, a  steadily  increasing  touriat 
income  and  a  chance  to  join  the  main- 
stream of  American  society. 

In  the  words  of  their  tribal  chairman, 
George  Rocha : 

We  do  not  wish  to  remain  isolated  In  a 
canyon  wilderness  Just  so  a  few  people  can 
play  at  being  brave  explorers  in  the  aoth 
century  ,  .  The  building  of  Hualapai  Dam 
IS  our  only  hope  for  independence  and  free- 
dom from  want. 


Although  their  land  woidd  enjoy  the 
greatest  direct  Impact,  the  Hualapais  are 
not  the  only  Indians  who  would  derive 
benefits  from  this  project. 

Official  representatives  of  six  other 
Arizona  Indian  tribes  have  endorsed  the 
buildirig  of  the  dams.  They  include  lead- 
ers of  the  Salt  River  Pimas  and  Mari- 
copas,  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community, 
the  Papagos,  the  Colorado  River  tribes', 
the  Yavapals  and  the  White  River 
Apaches. 

All  told,  more  than  20,000  Indian  cit- 
izens in  these  tribal  groups  would  bene- 
fit directly  and  indirectly.  Those  bene- 
fits range  from  the  alleviation  of  acute 
water  shortages  on  Indian  lands  to  the 
economic  potential  of  tourist  income. 

TTie  Indians  of  Arizona  know  very 
well  what  happens  to  a  society  when  its 
water  supply  is  diminished  or  disappears. 
Around  them  are  the  crumbling  ruins 
of  their  ancestors — including  the  outline 
of  primitive  irrigation  structures  that 
can  still  be  seen.  They  stand  as  power- 
ful reminders  of  vanished  people — civili- 
zations that  withered  and  died  or  moved 
on  when  the  water  was  gone. 

The  sad  part  of  Mr.  Brower's  extreme 
arguments  against  this  project  is  the 
fact  that  he  makes  them  in  the  name 
of  conservation. 

But  let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
true  conservation  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion does  not  mean  the  preservation  of 
exclusive  privilege  for  one  small  group 
of  citizens. 

On  the  contrary,  opjjortunlties  for  the 
er;joyment  of  nature  and  its  wonders 
have  been  extended  to  virtually  all 
Americans  through  the  multiple-purpose 
concept  of  resource  utilization. 

All  of  us  know  these  opportunities 
must  be  expanded  in  light  of  current  and 
projected  population  pressures  on  our 
available  facillUes.  Hualapai  Lake  would 
be  a  major  step  in  this  direction. 

Given  our  experience  with  Lake  Mead 
and  Lake  Powell,  we  know  that  Hualapai 
Lake  would  soon  develop  into  one  of  the 
"•most  popular  attractions  in  the  Nation. 
Lake  Mead  is  a  priceless  recreational 
asset  because  of  its  proximity  to  urban 
centers  of  the  most  populous  State  in  the 
Union  and  adjacent  States.  With  metro- 
politan concentrations  growing  rapidly  in 
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tbe  Southwest.  Hualapftl  Lake— Uke  Lake 
Powell  and  Lake  Mead  today— would  be 
another  welcome  bonanza  for  boating, 
flfhfng  and  camping  enjoyment. 

Public  response  to  Lake  Powell,  for 
example,  has  been  amaadng.  when  you 
consider  that  it  began  filling  only  3  years 
ago  and  visitor  facilities  are  still  limited. 
Some  196.400  persons  visited  I^ke 
Powell  the  first  year.  Attendance 
climbed  to  303,500  the  next  year,  and 
as  additional  accommodations  and 
marina  facilities  are  completed,  the  fig- 
ures will  climb  steadily  higher.  Al- 
ready, in  the  first  7  months  of  1966, 
attendance  is  reyjorted  over  the  1965 
pace. 

liiere  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  Mr. 
Brower's  propaganda  which  deserves 
oomment.  On  behalf  of  the  Sierra 
caub,  he  professes  to  support  Arizona's 
quest  for  supplemental  water.  I  might 
say  that  with  friends  like  this,  we  do  not 
'  need  enemies.  ^     _. 

His  ads  tells  ms  to  forget  the  dams. 
They  «ay:  "Go  ahetfd  and  build  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  and  use  conven- 
tional steam  generating  plants  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  pumping  energy.  Be- 
sides, cheap  nuclear  power  Is  just  around 
Uie  comer."  ,         ^    *w. 

To  the  naive  and  uniniormed,  this 
sounds  fine.  But  It  Just  is  not  true — 
and  wishful  thinking  cannot  change  Ac- 
tion into  fact. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  posi- 
tive economic  case  for  the  dams  will  be 
documented,  and  the  fallacious  argu- 
ment ftgaljist  them  exposed,  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  this  proj- 
ect. 

For  now.  I  would  remind  Mr.  Brower 
that  steam  generating  plants  require 
fuel_coal.  oil,  natural  gas— or  some 
form  of  fissionable  material,  in  the  case 
of  nuclear  reattors. 

All  of  these,  uraniimi  Included,  are 
depletable  and  nonrenewable  resources. 
Thdr  uimecessary  use  to  perform  a 
function  that  can  more  efllclcntly  and 
economically  be  performed  by  inex- 
haustible falling  water  surely  cannot  be 
Justified  !n  the  name  of  conservatiwi. 

So  far,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  unique  provision  otthis  legis- 
lation which  sets  it  apart  from  previous 
redamatltm  bills.  I  refer  to  the  long- 
range  need  for  Increased  supplies  of 
water  in  the  Colorado  River. 

Let  me  assure  my  friends  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  that  the  question  of  aug- 
menting the  water  available  In  the  Col- 
orado River  at  some  future  date  merits 
objective  study  by  the  most  competent 
authorities  in  our  land. 

You  are  perfectly  within  your  rights 
to  demand  that  this  proposal  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  searching  examina- 
tion— and  X  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be. 
At  this  point,  let  me  plead  with  you 
not  to  prejudge  the  case  before  the  facts 
aretai. 

We  in  Arizona  do  not  covet  <me  drop  of 
somebody  else's  water  which  they  can 
put  to  beneficial  consumptive  use,  either 
now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  the 
disparity  between  toti!|  supply  and  pre- 
dicted demand  In  thMpolorado  Basin  is 
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only  a  reflection  of  a  national,  not  a 
local,  problem. 

The  extra  water  that  Phoenix,  Tucson. 
Flagstaff,  Williams,  Ash  Fork,  and  Casa 
Grande  need  today,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington will  need  tomorrow. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
longer  we  delay  In  mounting  a  coordi- 
nated national  attack  on  our  water  sup- 
ply and  distribution  problems,  the  more 
difficult  and  expensive  they  will  be  to 
solve. 

Action  now  to  meet  our  water  needs  in 
the  year  2000  and  beyond  Is  not  a  vision- 
ary step.    It  Is  a  praetical  necessity. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Arizona,  let  me  repeat  that  the  river 
runs  on  but  our  time  is  ninnlng  out. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  Will  soon  act  on  the 
bUl  reported  by  its  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  thereby  provide 
the  Senate  with  an  opportunity  for  ade- 
qiiate  consideration  of  this  legislation 
at  this  session. 

Congressional  approval  of  this  vitally 
needed  project  will  uiher  in  a  bright  new 
era  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  the 
entire  Colorado  River  Basin. 

For  myself  and  njy  senior  colleague, 
the  beloved  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  we  ask  only  that  you  make  your 
judgment  on  this  legislation  squarely  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  that  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  match  the 
combined  legal,  engineering,  and  eco- 
nomic recommendatSons  of  a  quarter- 
century  of  study  agBlnst  the  desperate 
distortions  of  those  who  represent  less 
than  one-hundredth  of  1  percent  of  the 
American  people. 

And  we  have  confidence  that  the  Sen- 
ate, as  it  has-  twice  before,  will  make  the 
proper  determination. 
Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OmCER  (Mr. 
MusKii  in  the  chair ) .  The  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD  OPIKION  ON  U.S. 
POSITION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Bouth  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  know  that  all  of  us  have  been 
very  Interested  in  Ustening  to  the  many 
statements  indlcatk^g  that,  so  far  as 
world  opinion  is  concerned,  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  is  looked  at  with  extreme  skep- 
ticism, if  not  with  open  hostility  and 
criticism. 

I  was  therefore  quite  interested  to  read 
the  lead  editorial  tn  the  current  issue, 
Augxist  20.  1966.  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist entitled  "This  Is  the  Third  World 
War." 

This  is  a  very  etcellent  editorial.  It 
is  one  which  I  think  should  commend 
Itself  to  those  of  UE  who  are  concerned 
with  the  events  in  "ffietnam.    I  think  it  is 


also  a  very  strong  endorsement  in  large 
part  of  the  American  position  in  connec- 
tion with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  is  thi  Third  World  War 
There  Is  no  Mao  but  Mao,  and  Lin  Plao  U 
his  prophet.  That  Is  what  the  past  weekl 
events  In  Peking  (see  page  719)  boll  down 
to.  The  communique  from  the  Chinese  com. 
munlsts'  central  committee  at  the  weekend, 
followed  by  the  ominously  martial  rally  in 
Peking  on  Thursday,  with  a  uniformed  Mao 
Tse-tung  presenting  his  "close  friend  In 
combat"  Lin  Plao  to  the  people,  mark  out 
unmistakably  the  path  Mao  means  China  to 
follow.  It  was  predictable  that  the  central 
committee.  In  the  sort  of  words  Stalin  once 
made  Russians  use  about  him,  would  duly 
declare  Mao  Tse-tung  a  genius,  "the  greatCBt 
marxlst-lenlnlst  of  our  era."  After  the  Mao- 
organlsed  purges  of  the  last  four  months, 
and  his  baptism  In  the  Yangtse  last  month, 
this  was  Inevitable.  Like  all  monopolists  of 
temporal  power,  frMn  the  Roman  emperors 
to  Stalin,  Mao  Is  spending  bis  last  years  In 
arranging  to  become  a  god. 

What  was  not  inevitable  Is  the  emergence 
of  Marshal  Lin  Piao  as  China's  number  two. 
and  the  meaning  this  has  for  China's  foreign 
policy.  The  only  other  Chinese  mentioned 
by  name  among  the  ecomlums  to  Mao  In  the 
central  committee's  communique — and  twice 
at  that — Is  Lin  Plao.  At  Tliursday's  rally  In 
Peking  It  was  Lin  Plao  who  took  precedence 
Immediately  after  Mao  himself,  before  the 
country's  president  and  prime  minister  and 
the  conmiunlst  party's  secretary-general. 
It  was  Lin  Plao  who  made  the  main  speech 
under  the  approving  gaze  of  Chairman  Mao. 
Sick  man  or  not,  palely  self-effacing  or  not, 
the  defence  minister  has  risen  to  the  rank  of 
Mao's  chief  assistant  and  his  succeasor-sp- 
parent.  He  has  done  this  partly  because  he 
can  speak  for  the  army,  and  partly  because 
he  has  loyally  used  the  army  as  a  guinea- 
pig  for  the  "ctiltural  revolution"  dose  of 
salts  with  which  Mao  la  now  purging  the 
whole  cotmtry.  But  Lin  Plao  has  probably 
risen  for  another  reason  too.  and  this  Is 
bad  news. 

A  year  ago  Hn  Plao  wrote  the  famous  arti- 
cle, "on  People's  War."  which  said  that 
China's  foreign  policy  was  to  encourage 
guerrilla  wars  In  the  "countryside  of  the 
world"— Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America— tn 
order  to  encircle  and  destroy  the  imperial- 
ists in  the  "cities  of  the  world."  north  Amer- 
ica and  western  Europe.  The  year  that  hw 
passed  since  Un  Plao  wrote  his  article  hM 
been  a  bad  one  for  China's  foreign  policy, 
in  Indonesia,  in  Africa  and  now  even  In 
North  Korea  (see  page  721).  It  would  ha« 
been  reasonable  to  expect  China  to  whistle 
Its  revolutionary  tune  under  its  breath  this 
year.  Not  a  bit  of  It.  The  central  commit- 
tee has  picked  out  the  Lin  Plao  article  for » 
pat  on  the  back  as  a  scientific  analysis  of 
"the  world  revolution  of  our  time."  And 
Mao  has  picked  out  Lin  Plao  as  his  c^ 
assistant.  The  meaning  la  clear.  Mao  W- 
tung,  now  almost  mystical  In  his  certainty,  w 
not  backing  down  one  inch  from  his  hopes  oi 
Ideological  expansion. 

This  is  the  most  Important  fact  abom 
Asia  today.  It  Is  the  background  agsmn 
which  the  debate  on  Ainerlcan  policy  in  *" 
Par  E.ist  has  to  be  meiaujed.  Whether  tM 
United  States  has  a  Job  to  do  in  Aja*  » 
not.  at  bottom,  something  to  be  decldea  » 
Washington.  It  has  already  been  decided  » 
Peking.  The  Americana  were  a  P»<^'^<=  P°*" 
long  before  they  became  an  Atlantic  pow- 
In  Europe  they  have  generally  had  a  comrort- 
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tag  layer  of  friendly  countries  between  them 
and  their  main  potential  enemy.  Germany  or 
Russia.  Across  the  Pacific  there  Is  nothing 
but  cold  water.  That  Is  why  the  Americans 
gent  Commodore  Perrj'  to  Japan  a  century 
ago,  when  all  they  were  asking  of  Europe 
WAS  to  be  left  alone  by  It.  It  is  why  they 
now  have  virtually  no  choice  but  to  resist 
what  China  is  trying  to  do.  No  one  else  can. 
It  'Will  take  the  other  Asians  at  least  a 
decade  to  summon  up  the  strength  to  look 
after  China  themselves.  The  British  are 
still  snarled  up  In  the  non-sequltur  of 
thinking  that  belonging  to  Europe  means 
not  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Russians  took  a  long  step  lu  the  right  di- 
rection at  Tashkent  this  year,  when  they 
declared  their  Interest  In  the  stability  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent;  but  they  have  still 
not  been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  say  out 
loud  that  China's  Idea  of  universal  revolu- 
tion Is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  the  world. 
They  probably  will  In  the  end.  But  mean- 
time the  Americans,  and  the  Americans 
alone,  are  In  a  position  to  do  something 
about  the  problem-man  of  the  1960s:  Mao 
the  evangelist,  with  his  hot  gospel  of  guer- 
rilla liberation  tucked  under  his  arm. 

None  of  this  Is  really  In  dispute.  Mr. 
Walter  Llppmann,  the  most  persistent  and 
Intelligent  of  President  Johnson's  critics, 
agrees  that  it  Is  right  for  the  United  States 
to  use  Its  strength  to  establish  a  balance  of 
power  against  the  Chineee.  The  argujnent 
li  about  how  much  strength  will  be  needed. 
and  where  It  can  best  be  applied. 

It  can  be  argued  that  In  the  end  the  whole 
business  of  restraining  China's  missionary 
zeal  may  turn  out  to  be  much  easier  than 
It  looks  right  now.  China  Is  a  very  poor 
country  Indeed.  An  article  on  page  720 
argues  that  Its  chances  of  ever  becoming 
a  rich  one,  or  even  of  building  up  a  modestly 
successful  Industry,  are  much  dimmer  than 
most  people  have  usually  assumed.  If 
China  does  remain  a  poor  country,  Its  hope 
of  inspiring  revolutions  all  around  the  world 
will  be  rationed  by  the  amount  of  help  It  can 
actually  send  to  would-be-revolutlonarles. 
And  that,  to  be  fair  to  Mao,  is  all  he  alms 
to  do.  He  Is  not  an  expansionist  In  the 
sense  of  wanting  to  push  China's  own  ter- 
ritory beyond  what  he  considers  Its  his- 
toric boundaries.  He  just  wants  to  spread 
the  good  word — but  "out  of  the  barrel  of 
»  gun."  Ten  years  hence.  If  China  la  stlU 
too  j)oor  to  export  many  guns  and  many 
missionaries.  Lin  Plao's  thesis  about  "the 
revolution  of  our  time"  could  look  as  punc- 
tured as  President  Nasser's  grandiose  alms  of 
U>e  19508  look  now.  ThU  Is  the  optimistic 
way  of  looking  at  things.  There  U  nothing 
wrong  with  hoping  that  the  worst  will  not 
liappen.  But  it  Is  not  a  basis  for  poUcy. 
You  look  so  stupid  If  the  worst  does  ccane. 
untu  and  unless  there  is  ■olid  evidence  that 
ChUia  does  not  intend  to  do  what  Lin  Plao 
•ays  It  want  to  do,  or  cannot  do  it,  the  only 
s«e  assumption  for  the  Americans  or  any- 
W)dy  else  to  make  is  that  the  Chinese  mean 
«»y  word  they  say.  That  Is  where  any 
»oer  Asia  policy  sUrts  from. 

That  Is  where  It  starts  from.  Did  It  really 
Mve  to  lead  to  what  Is  happening  In  Vlet- 
^'wn?  Mr.  Johnson's  critics  say  that  It  need 
not  have  done.  But  lately  it  has  looked  very 
™ch  as  if  some  of  the  steam  has  been 
Roing  out  of  the  critics'  arguments.  This  U 
oot  because  they  Uke  this  singularly  beastly 
"w  any  better  than  they  used  to.  Nobody 
««*  It  Is  because.  If  one  leaves  aside  the 
^*»*«ts  and  the  honourable  pacifists,  a  good 
P>»ny  of  the  critics  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
°*fo  to  disagree  with  the  basic  premise  of 
■r.  Johnson's  policy— that  It  is  at  present 
*»»lca'B  Job  to  try  to  keep  China's  evan- 
^usm  under  control.  Having  accepted  that, 
afl?  ,!°  "°*^  **  increasingly  hard  to  suggest 
«I  positive  alternative  to  doing  It  in  Vlet- 
"«a     And  every  time  Mao  Tse-tung  does 


something  that  seems  to  Justify"  everybody's 
worst  fears,  the  critics'  Job  gets  that  much 
tougher. 

Senator  PtJi^aiOHx.  for  Instance,  has  not 
taken  direct  issue  with  the  policy  for  Asia 
that  President  Johnson  spelled  out  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  on  JiUy  12th.  He  preferred 
to  argue  that  the  President  ought  to  have 
consulted  Congress  first.  It  is  an  argument 
that  would  have  carried  more  weight  If  Mr. 
Truman  had  consulted  Congress  before  de- 
ciding tbat  the  Americans  must  take  over 
the  Job  of  defending  Greece  and  Turkey — 
the  "Truman  doctrine" — in  1947.  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann, far  his  part,  has  walked  Into  a  couple 
of  traps.  He  tried  to  argue  on  July  26th 
that  there  Is  no  connection  between  the 
guerrilla  war  In  Vietnam  ("one  small  corner 
of  the  world")  and  other  possible  guerrilla 
wars  that  might  follow  it  elsewhere.  But 
Marshal  Lin  Plao  saw  the  connection  all 
right  for  China's  purposes  In  the  article  on 
"people's  war"  that  the  Peking  central  com- 
mittee has  Just  commended: 

"The  people  in  oth«r  pao-ts  of  the  world 
will  see  .  .  .  that  what  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  do,  they  can  do  too." 

That  was  one  trap,  and  Mr.  Llppmann 
dropped  into  It.  The  other  is  bigger  and 
deeper,  and  goes  right  down  to  the  funda- 
mental question  about  the  whole  war:  how 
can  you  defend  the  non-communist  parts  of 
Asia  unless  you  are  ready  to  fight  a  war  In 
Asia?  MX.  Llppmann  says,  quite  rightly,  that 
with  the  single  exception  of  Korea  in  1950 
the  Unit«d  States  has  always  avoided  land 
wars  In  Asia  like  the  plague.  So  he  argues 
that  the  Americans  should  discharge  their 
responsibility  to  the  Asians  by  means  of  sea 
and  air  power  alone — which  means.  In  efiect, 
by  air  power  deployed  from  aircraft  carriers 
and  from  islands  off  the  Asian  mainland. 
But  Mr.  Llppmann  himself  has  scathing! v 
pointed  out  how  limited  the  uses  of  air  power 
have  been  in  Vietnam.  If  air  power  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  Upplng  the  scales  in  a  war 
to  which  the  Americans  have  committed 
300,000  troops,  how  on  earth  can  It  protect 
non-oommunlst  Asia  all  by  Itself? 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  this  is  now  an 
academic  argument.  China  has  nominated 
Vietnam  as  a  test-case  for  what  it  claims 
to  be  a  mew  kind  of  war.  It  is  a  land  war. 
fought  by  relatively  sqiall  formations  of  very 
brave  men  who  are  prep>ared  to  persist  for 
years  with  the  tactics  of  ambush  and  terror- 
Ism  until  the  other  side's  nerve  cracks. 
Those  who  believe  that  this  technique  of 
"people's  war"  should  be  opp>osed.  because 
Its  aim  Is  to  set  up  an  unacceptable  form  of 
society,  have  little  choice  but  to  fight  it  on 
Its  own  terms:  that  is,  by  a  land  war  It  Is 
not  the  "right  war  in  the  Vlght  place."  De- 
fensive wars  seldom  are.  It  Is  not  the  sort 
of  war  that  the  Americans  will  be  atole  to 
bring  themselves  to  fight  time  and  time 
again  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  if  it 
comes  out  right  In  Vietnam,  It  will  with  luck 
not  have  to  be  fought  all  over  again  else- 
where. If  the  dissident  minority  In  South 
Vietnam  falls  to  take  power  by  force  of  arms, 
dissident  minorities  In  other  places  will 
think  twice  before  they  believe  In  Lin  Plaos 
tip  that  they  are  on  to  a  winner. 

But  If  the  technique  of  "people's  war"  does 
succeed  in  Vietnam,  the  past  week's  events 
in  Peking  will  take  on  a  new  light.  Those 
who  do  not  like  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
ejqually  do  not  want  to  see  Mao  Tse-tung's 
beliefs  sweeping  across  Asia  In  a  wave  of 
guerrilla  Wars,  have  a  duty  to  ask  themselves 
where  else  they  think  the  wave  can  be 
stopped.  Thailand?  But  the  non-commu- 
nist Thais  are  not  going  to  call  for  help  from 
a  defeated  American  army,  tuid  In  any  case 
It  Is  loglstlcally  much  harder  to  get  help  Into 
Thailand  than  Into  Vietnam.  Burma?  Not 
on  the  caxds.  India,  then?  But  the  mind 
sweT^•es  away  from  the  difficulty  of  doing 
anything  to  help  that  fragile  country  If  the 


guerrUlas  once  get  to  work  In  West  Bengal 
or  Kerala  or  wherever. 

The  fighting  in  Vietnam,  it  is  said,  could 
grow  into  the  third  world  war.  In  a  sense. 
It  already  Is  the  third  world  war.  It  Is  not 
by  the  Americans'  choice  that  this  has  be- 
come a  testing -ground  for  the  theories  of 
Mao  tse-tung  and  Lin  Plao.  It  need  not  have 
been.  If  there  were  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  thinking  that  a  communist  victory  in 
Vietnam  would  not  be  followed  by  commu- 
nist bids  lor  power  In  the  rest  of  Asia — start- 
ing tn  Thailand,  and  moving  from  there 
towards  India — It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  make  a  stand  In  Vietnam.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  If  Lin  Plao  had  not  written  what 
he  has  written,  and  had  not  now  been  given 
Mao's  accolade  for  writing  It.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  if  Russia  were  able  to  assert  its 
authority  over  the  communist*  of  south-east 
Asia  and  guarantee  that  a  stable  truce  line, 
Uke  the  line  between  the  two  parts  of  Ger- 
many, could  be  drawn  along  the  Mekong  be- 
tween a  communist  Indochina  and  a  non- 
communist  Thailand.  If  either  of  those 
things  applied,  a  deal  could  be  done  in  Viet- 
nam tomorrow.  The  only  losers  would  be 
those  South  Vietnamese,  Buddhists  and 
Catholics  alike,  who  .keep  on  telling  anyone 
who  will  listen  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
ruled  by  communists.  It  would  be  a  cynical 
deal;  but  It  could  be  struck. 

The  deal  the  Americans  cannot  reasonably 
be  afiked  to  strike  is  one  that  threatens  to 
sell  the  paas  to  the  whole  of  southern  Asia. 
This  Is  Mr.  Johnson's  enormous  problem. 
It  is  also  the  problem  of  those  who  criticise 
his  decision  to  Uke  America  Into  the  war. 
Those  of  them — an  Increasing  number — who 
agree  that  America  has  a  responsibility  to- 
wards the  non-communist  nations  of  Asia 
cannot  dodge  the  question  it  poses.  How  else 
can  you  suggest  holding  the  line.  If  not  by 
fighting  In  Vietnam? 


THE  MINIMUM  WAOE  BILL 

AMI3«DMENT CHILD    LABOB    IN    ACRlCtn/rUllE 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  printing  an  amendment  to  H,R. 
13712.  the  minimum  wage  bill,  to  provide 
for  restrictions  on  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture. This  amendment  would  provide 
the  full  protection  to  which  our  children 
are  entitled,  and  would  conform  the  bill 
to  the  provisions  which  the  Senate  pte- 
viously  adopted  in  1961  juid  again  In 
1963. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
He  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  759)  is  a«  fol- 
lows ; 

On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  14  through  17 
and  Insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"(c)  (II  The  provisions  of  section  12  re- 
lating to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  employed  in  agriculture  outside  of 
school  hoxirs  for  the  school  district  where 
such  employee  Is  living  while  he  is  so  em- 
ployed. If  such  employee — 

"(A)  Is  employed  by  his  parents,  or  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  ptTBoa,  or  on  a  neighboring  farm,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

"(B)   Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  or 

"(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  and 
Is  employed  on  a  farm  to  which  ha  com- 
mutes dally  within  twenty-five  mUes  of  his 
permanent  residence,  and  (1)  such  employ- 
ment is  with  the  written  consent  of  his 
parent  or  person  standing  In  place  of  his 
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parent,  or  (U)  hi*  parent  or  person  stand- 
ing In  place  of  his  parent  Is  also  employed 
on  the  same  farm.  The  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe  maximum  working 
hours  and  other  conditions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  th^  health  and  safety  of  children 
employed  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
(C)." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  supple- 
mental views,  which  I  filed  today  and 
which  were  Joined  in  by  Senator  Harri- 
soH  A.  Williams.  Jr..  and  are  a  part  of 
the  c(«ninlttee  report  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  so  that  they 
will  be  available  for  overnight  reading. 
and  Senators  may  understand  the  back- 
ground and  reasons  for  the  amendment 
I  have  Just  proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RscoRo.  as  follows: 

BvrrLEMxtrtAL    Vixws    or    Ms.    Javtts    and 
Ma.  Williams 

CRILO   LABOK   IN  AGSICfLTina 

it.  The  problem 

Almost  two  generations  ago,  this  nation 
fljuUly  outlawed  a  practice  which  had  become 
a  national  scandal — Industrial  child  labor. 
If  anyone  In  this  body  has  forgotten  the 
practices  which,  at  the  turn  of  the  centviry, 
built  whole  Industries  upon  the  endless  toll 
of  children  not  yet  even  in  their  teens,  let 
him  examine  the  following  transcript  of  the 
taetlmony  of  8-year-old  Helen  Susscak 
answering  Pennsylvania  Judge  Cray's  quee- 
tlona  about  her  job  in  a  textile  mill  in  1911: 

"Judge:  Helen,  what  time  do  you  go  to 
work? 

"Helen :  Half  after  6  evenin's. 

"Judge :  When  do  you  come  home  from  the 
mUl? 

"Helen:  Half  after  0  mornln's. 

"Judge:  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  mill? 

"Heien:  I  dont  know.  I  guess  it  mostly 
take*  an  hotir  to  git  there. 

"Judge:  And  the  lnsi>ector  tells  me  It's 
across  lonely  fields  exposed  to  storms  that 
sweep  down  the  valley.  What's  your  pay, 
Helen? 

"Helen :  I  gits  3  cents  an  hour,  sir. 

"Judge:  If  my  arithmetic  la  good  that  Is 
almoat  36  cents  for  a  night's  work.  Well, 
now.  we  do  Indeed  find  the  fieeb  and  blood  of 
little  chUdren  coined  into  money."  ' 

But  What  we  condemned  with  Indignation 
over  a  generation  ago  In  the  textile  mills  and 
Industrial  plants  of  this  nation  we  continue 
to  accept  in  an  often  equally  oppressive 
form— egrlotiltural  child  labor.  There  are  the 
■ame  long  hours,  the  same  negligible  pay,  the 
aame  baokbreaklng  work,  the  same  exposure 
to  the  elements,  the  lack  of  educational  op- 
portxmity  despite  the  nominal  reatrictiona  on 
working  "during  school  hours" — all  the  same 
practices  which  deprive  the  child  of  a  real 
ohUdbood. 

Beoent  hearings  by  the  Senate  Migratory 
Labor  Bubootnmlttee  revealed  case  after  case 
at  ehUdren  employed  under  circumstances 
olosety  resembling  the  textile  mill  conditions 
we  outlawed  so  long  ago. 

For  example,  the  following  is  the  report 
of  Miss  Stockburger,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  testifying  in 
ISflS  about  her  meet  recent  trip  to  a  migrant 


"Then  you  must  be  hungry.  Come  on,  let's 
go  eat  lunch.'  Don  iCKjked  up  at  me  and 
answered,  'Yea'm,  I  reokon  as  how  I  am.  I 
ain't  h%d  no  breakfast  yet.' 

"Then  there  was  the  9-year-old  girl  who 
was  found  one  hot  Julf  afternoon  In  a  cabin 
Ironing.  In  the  cours*  of  the  conversation 
she  told  of  having  been  In  the  Held  all  morn- 
ing. When  asked  how  she  Uked  to  work  In 
the  field  she  paused  la  her  slow  and  delib- 
erate strokes  with  the  iron  and  with  great 
vehemence  said,  'I  hate  it.  I  hate  to  pick 
beans.    But  I  gotta  earn  my  livin.' 

"How  vividly  I  recall  our  dismay  when  a 
young  mother  of  five  children,  all  under  6, 
with  whom  we  had  wca-ked  for  several  years 
brought  only  her  three  youngest  to  the  day 
care  center.  When  asked  about  the  two 
oldest  boys  who  were  5  and  6,  her  answer 
was,  'Oh,  Billy  and  Jobnny.  I  won't  be  leav- 
ing them  with  you  tkis  year.  They're  old 
enough  to  pick.'  "  • 

In  a  few  areas  of  the  country,  child  labor 
b&s  become  almost  a  way  of  life.  To  cite  one 
example,  in  the  Willamette  and  Tuatatlon 
Vallesrs  and  the  Hood  Blver  area  Iti  the  heart 
of  Oregon's  strawberry  area.  In  1962  at  the 
peak  of  the  strawberry  harvest  season  there 
were  66,610  workers  employed — and  of  these, 
66%  (43,339)  were  under  the  age  of  14,  and 
19%    (12.000)    were  under  tMe  age  of  13." 

But  the  problem  Is  much  more  wide- 
spread— and  Infinitely  t^ore  severe — through- 
out the  areas  of  the  Oountry  which  employ 
migrant  farm  labor.  IToo  often,  farm  com- 
munities make  no  provision  for  child  day- 
care centers.  They  need  not  bother,  for  the 
children  are  all  In  the  fields — all  day  long — 
working  alongside  their  parents.  Often  the 
permanent  residents  of  such  communities  are 
only  faintly  aware  that  these  children  even 
exist  at  all. 

B.  The  ptpposal 

The  proposal  *  consiobced  by  the  Com- 
mittee would  (1)  prolilblt'the  employment 
of  children  in  agriculture  in?der  the  age  of 
12,  except  on  their  family  farm  or  a  neigh- 
boring farm;  (2)  bar  agricultural  employ- 
ment of  children  between  13  and  14  except 
on  farms  within  cosimutlng  distance  of 
home,  and  then  only  with  parental  consent: 
and  (3)  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
prohibit  children  unfler  16  from  working 
at  "particularly  hRzardous"  Jobs  In 
agriculture. 

The  Committee  accepted  the  "particularly 
hazardous"  restrlctloa  (3).  but.  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  rejected  the  other  provisions  of 
the  proposal. 

In  short,  the  Committee's  majority  Is  will- 
ing to  permit  any  kind  of  child  labor  In 
agriculture — no  matter  how  loi^g  the  hours, 
no  matter  how  arduous  the  work,  and  no 
matter  how  young  the  child — as  long  as  It 
Is  not  "particularly  hazardous."  This  de- 
cision, grounded  in  the  view  that  there  Is 
a  sharp  difference  between  conditions  in  in- 
dustry and  agrlculturt.  will,  unless  reversed 
by  the  Senate,  could.  J  feel,  seriously  preju- 
dice many  Impoverished,  undereducated  and 
forgfotten  olUldren  in  escaping  from  an  In- 
definite continuation  of  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. 

C.  The  controversy 

Many  Senators  are  already  only  too  well 
aware  of  the  crying  need  to  extend  child 
labor  laws  to  agriculture,  (or  the  Senate  has 
twice  already — In  19^1  ■  and  1963  ' — passed 
subetantlally   the  same  measure   which    the 


"When  Don  came  to  the  school  at  1  p.m., 
he  had  already  worked  in  the  fields  from 
about  4:M  ajn.  to  13:30,  I  asked  how  many 
beans  he  had  picked.  He  replied,  '$6  worth — 
that's  SCO  pounds.'    Then  my  comment  wits. 


>  VS.  Department   of  Labor,  "Growth   of 
Labor  Iaw  In  the  United  SUtea"  1  (1B«2). 


•  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Migratory 
tiabor  Subcommittee.  88th  Cong.,  ist  Sess., 
104-105  (1963). 

»  Special  Survey.  U.3.  Department  of  Labor 
(1962). 

'  Amendment  No.  666  to  H.R.  13712,  89th 
Cong,  ad  Sess.   (1966). 

'S.  1123,  87th  Cong,  1st  Sess.  (1961). 

«S.  523,  88th  Cong,   1st  Sess.   (1963). 


Committee  by  a  narrow  margin  this  tUnt 
rejected.  But  for  those  who  may  not  recall 
or  may  have  missed  the  debates  a  few  yearj 
ago,  the  following  brief  resume  of  the  argu- 
ments may  prove  enlightening. 

We  have  been  told — and  no  doubt  will  tie 
told  again  this  year — that  the  toil  of  children 
In  the  fields  is  somehow  different  from  tht 
sweat  and  strain  of  children  In  the  tertUe 
mills — thai  It  is  somehow  cleaner,  somehow 
more  fun,  less  dangerous,  and  really  educa- 
tional— Or  at  least  "healthy".  The  oppo- 
nents of  child  labor  laws  will  say  this  even 
though  the  cold  facts  are  that  agriculture 
is  the  third  most  dangerous  of  all  our  na- 
tion's Industries,  exceeded  only  by  mialng 
and  coristruction  in  the  rate  of  death  caused 
by  on-the-job  accidents.-  There  is  a  re- 
striction here  against  "particularly  has-* 
ardous"  occupations  for  children  under  16. 
but  have  we  the  right  to  make  that  our 
standard  for  young  children?  The  evidence 
strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that  much 
more  comprehensive  protection  is  needed. 

Nor  can  it  be  sajd  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  few  middle-class  children  gambolmg 
in  the  fields,  eating  strawberries  as  they  go, 
perhaps  to  pick  up  a  few  dollars  for  a  4th  of 
July  week-end  at  the  beach. 

On  the  contrary,  the  child  we  seek  to  pro- 
tect Is  among  the  most  oppressed  and  de- 
prived of  our  citizens — the  child  of  a  Mex- 
ican-American family  living  far  below  the 
poverty  level,  whose  parents,  for  the  lack  of 
a  permanent  residence,  cannot  even  vote  and 
therefore  exert  no  political  influence,  whoae 
parents  have  no  legal  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. In  sum.  this  is  a  child  who  des- 
perately needs  to  be  brought  in  from  Uw 
fields  and  made  a  part  of  the  society  which 
the  rest  of  our  childen  take  for  granted. 

But  we  have  been  told — as  no  doubt  th* 
opponents  of  this  amendment  will  tell  us 
again — that  federal  law  already  prohibits 
child  labor  diving  school  hours  and  there- 
fore necessarily  protects  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  farm  children.  That  is  sim- 
ply not  the  case.  A  combination  of  factoo 
Including  loose  enforcement,  particularly  as 
to  migrants,  plus  such  practices  tts  "crop 
vacations," '  has  resulted  in  a  very  substan- 
tial impairment  of  farm  worker  education. 

Secretary  Wlrtz,  testifying  before  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee  last  year,  re- 
ported: 

"The  degree  of  difficulty  In  this  situation 
Is.  even  under  the  school  regulations  whlcb 
we  have,  Inveetlg^atlons  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  last  year  covering  2362 
farms  disclosed  that  7.972  minors  under  16 
illegally  were  employed  during  school  houn 

"Twenty  percent  of  that  group,  1.578,  were 
9  years  or  younger.  More  than  half,  over 
4000.  were  10  to  13  yeeu-s  of  age."  • 

D.  A  growing  consenatLS  in  support  of  the 
amendment 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  our  agricultural  economy- 
including  organizations  representing  the 
growers  themselves — has  endorsed  a  ctlU 
labor  law  for  agriculture.  The  Vegetable 
Growers   Association   of   America  has  called 


■  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  32 
(1963). 

"Id.  at  31. 

•  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Subcommltts* 
on  Migratory  Labor,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess  s! 
( 1965 1 .  "In  one  area,  local  children  were  en- 
rolled In  school,  but  enrollment  of  mlgrantt 
was  postponed  for  3  weeks  so  they  could  bu- 
vest  cucumbers.  SUU  another  State  iaaim 
special  permits  to  economically  deprived 
children,  those  who  needed  education  sbove 
all  else,  excusing  them  from  school  to  pl<» 
fruit."    Id.  at  61. 
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tftt«  proposal  "a  very  good  bill."  ••  The  Na- 
^fgui  Council  of  Agricultural  ESnployers, 
itpresenting  members  In  35  States,  Includ- 
ing Individual  growers,  farm  and  commodity 
organizations,  and  employer  associations,  has 
Slid  that  "it  has  no  objection  to  this  bill."  " 
In  addition,  of  course,  those  citizens'  orga- 
nUatlons  most  closely  concerned  with  the 
problem  have  endorsed  this  proposal  In  much 
stronger  terms.  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Farm  Labor  endorses  this  proposal 
u  a  "keystone  In  the  war  against  poverty,"  " 
the  National  Consumers  League  has  described 
thin  measure  as  "long  overdue,"  '■'  and  the 
jJatlonal  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives  sup- 
port* this  measure  as  essential  to  the  protec- 
tton  of  the  health  of  farm  children." 

This  proposal  is  nothing  new.  The  Senate 
iias  passed  this  bill  before  in  even  stronger 
form. 

We  ought  not  to  look  away  now  from  the 
eiploitation  of  children  in  agriculture — with 
all  its  destructive  effects — at  the  very  time 
when  we  propose  to  extend  federal  minimum 
wage  protection  to  other  deprived  groups  in 
our  society. 

C^n  It  really  be  said  that  these  children 
need  protection  less  than  garage  mechanics, 
buj  drivers,  or  retail  salesmen? 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  10-year-old  chil- 
dren worlclng  for  hours  in  the  fields  harvest- 
ing the  food  we  eat  are  any  the  less  ex- 
ploited than  children  were  50  years  ago 
manufacturing  the  clothee  we  wore? 

The  limitation  on  "particularly  hazardous" 
occupations  for  child  labor  In  agriculture, 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  the  evil  in  the  sweat- 
shops, textile  mills  and  other  industries 
baaed  on  child  labor  in  the  last  century  was 
Mt  just  that  they  Included  certain  "partic- 
ularly hazardous"  occupations,  but  that 
strenuous  physical  labor,  on  a  regular  full- 
time  basis,  was  found  to  be  inherently  op- 
pressive for  young  children. 

In  agriculture,  as  in  Industry  long  ago.  It 
1«  the  same  old  practice — perhaps  less  no- 
ticed, but  Just  as  harmful — and  it  ought  to 
be  stopped . 

Jacob  K.  Javrrs. 
Harrison  A.  Wilxiams,  Jr. 

AlttNDMENT STUDY   OV  EMERGENCY   STEIKE 

LAWS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  joint  resolution  on 
the  airliner  strike — Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 186 — I  sponsored  an  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  adopted,  to  re<juii-e  the 
Secretarj-  of  Labor  to  study  the  emer- 
gency labor  dispute  provisions  of  our 
labor  laws  and  to  give  us  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  President 
promised  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage to  make  such  recommendations,  but 
they  have  not  been  forthcoming.  As  this 
bill  »-ill  very  likely  be  the  last  labor  biU 
this  year,  and  as  the  airline  joint  reso- 
lution now  has  become  moot,  I  intend  to 
propose  that  the  same  amendment  be 
added  to  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  printing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
13712,  and  ask  that  its  text  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 

- « 

'"Id  at  231.    (See  also  Id.  at  130— National 
Apple  Institute). 
"■'Id.  at  139. 
"Id.  at  199. 
"Id.  at  217.  • 

"Id.  at  145-146. 


the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  760 »  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On   page  69.   line  7,   insert  the  following: 
"TrrLE  vtn — study  or  emergency  strike 

LAWS 

"Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  here- 
by directed  to  commence  immediately  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  of)erations  and  aidequacy 
of  the  emergency  labor  disputes  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  The  Secretary  is 
further  instructed  to  repyort  to  the  Congress 
by  January  15.  1967.  the  findings  of  such 
study  together  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations for  such  amendments  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  as  Will  provide  Improved  f)ermanent 
procedure!  for  the  settlement  of  emergency 
labor  disputes." 

Mr.  MANSFTELX).  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1966— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  iS.  REPT. 
NO.  1467  >  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  report  favorably  the  bill  H.R. 
13712,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  bill  contains  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  submit  a  report  thereon  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  individ'aal  and 
supplemental  views  until  midnight, 
August  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  frbm  Texas. 

Pui-suant  to  the  previous  unanimous- 
consei'.t  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
A  bill  I  H.R.  137121  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its 
protection  to  additional  emnloyees,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  «nd  for  other 
purposea 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill.    • 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  an 
order  been  issued  for  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
An  order  has  been  entered. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  move,  under 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  do 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.\  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  August  24, 
1966,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  August  23, 1966: 

St.  Lawhencz  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 
Miles  S,  McKee.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  CorpOTatlon,  vice 
Dr.  N.  R.  Daniellan, 

Postmaster  General 
Leo  S,  Packer,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant  Postmaster   General    ( new   position  i . 

Inter-American   Development   Bank 
W.  True  Davis.  Jr..  of  Missouri,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment  Bank  for  a   term  of  3  year^  and 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  ESDAY,  AlGlST  23,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. — Psalm 
23:  1. 

O  God.  whose  strength  sustains  us  in 
our  work,  whose  hand  supports  us  in  our 
weariness,  and  whose  presence  gives  us 
security  in  the  time  of  trouble,  grant  unto 
us  the  renewing  power  of  Thy  holy  spirit 
as  we  wait  upon  Thee  in  prayer.  Lead 
us  into  gieen  pastures,  beside  still  waters, 
and  along  paths  of  righteousness  in 
which  our  souls  are  restored.  When  we 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  may  we  feel  Thy  presence  near 
and  in  the  assurance  of  Thy  love  find  de- 
liverance in  the  midst  of  our  distresses. 

Pill  our  hearts  with  such  a  faith  in 
Thee,  that  by  night  and  by  day.  at  all 
times  and  in  all  seasons  we  may  commit 
ourselves  and  those  near  and  dear  to  us 
to  Thy  never-failing  compassion  and  to 
Thy  never-faltering  mercy.  Thus,  may 
Thy  goodness  and  Thy  mercy  follow  us 
all  the  days  of  our  lives,  and  in  spirit  may 
we  dwell  In  Thy  house  forevermore. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the    proceedings   cf 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Anington,  one  of  its  cleiks.  anrtoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  (xjncorrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H  R.  13446  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  with  re8{}ect  to  mailing 
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privileges  of  membera  of  the  United  St«te8 
Armed  Fotx^es  and  other  Pedentl  OoTemment 
personnel  overseae,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  r^guested: 

S.  699.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  bo  aa  to  ptxrvlde  for  inclusion 
of  certain  period*  of  reemptoyment  of  an- 
nuitants for  the  purpose  of  computing  an- 
nuities of  their  surrlvlng  spouses;  and 

S.  3747.  An  act  to  authorise  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  measures 
for  solution  of  the  lower  Rio  Orande  salinity 
psoblexn. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3052)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  national  highway 
safety  pnjgram  through  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  accelerate  highway 
trafiSc  safety  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
KioczYNSKi,  Wright,  Edmondson, 
SwEENKT,  Howard,  Cramer,  Harsha, 
and  Don  H.  Clausen. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  SB#»k6r,  I  ask 
unaolmous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  14596,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture W)prop'riation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER   RESOURCE   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ASPINAUj  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  S. 
3034,  to  authorlw  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  studies  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects. 


ELiaiENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1966 

Mr.  BRADEIMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
make  with  respect  to  the  supplemental 
report  which  was  filed  yesterday.  Report 
No.  1814,  part  n.  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  re^>ect  to 
HJl.  13161,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1966.  Al- 
though a  member  of  this  committee,  I 
was  afforded  no  opportunity  to  sign  this 
supplemental  report.  Had  I  been  af- 
forded the  opportunity,  I  would  have 
signed  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record   as  favoring   the  supplemental 
report. 

The  SPEAKER .  "Hie  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  be  in  the 
Record. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE   30.    1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15941,  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Ther,e  was  no  objection. 


TAX  EXEMPT  STATE  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objedtlon. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDRIWS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler,  along 
with  the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss  and  Mr.  ZABLoctci] ,  are  demanding 
an  end  to  tax-exempt  State  Industrial 
development  bonds,  either  by  legislation 
or  by  Executive  flat. 

Three  times  while  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  my  State  and  region 
have  been  accused  of  pirating  industry. 
During  the  14(b)  debate,  the  minimum 
wage  debate,  and  no^'  the  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  debate,  those  who 
have  demanded  a  division  of  southern 
jobs  with  the  poor,  have  demanded  that 
the  southern  poor  get  no  more  jobs. 

Tax  exempt  industrial  financing  broke 
the  yoke  of  southern  poverty.  It  has 
been  the  magic  key  to  capital  develop- 
ment. It  has  employed  more  southern 
poor  than  all  the  poverty  programs  wUl 
ever  employ— or  any  other  educational 
or  Great  Society  programs. 

Tax-exempt  industrial  development  is 
available  to  any  State,  and  enjoyed  by  38 
at  present,  including  Mr.  Reuss'  State 
of  Wisconsin.  It  does  not  threaten  Fed- 
eral monopoly  of  taxes.  It  does  not  mate- 
rially soup  up  the  eoonomy,  It  has  but 
a  fraction  of  the  impact  of  quick  ma- 
chinery writeoff. 

I  cannot  fathom  the  real  reason  for 
the  Treasury  attack.  We  give  lip  service 
to  regional  development,  by  Appalachla. 
economic  development  programs,  small 
business  loans,  and  this  afternoon  a  pro- 
liferation of  agricultural  bureaucracy  to 
expressly  do  what  people  are  now  doing 
for  themselves  undar  industrial  tax- 
exempt  financing.  Is  southern  poverty 
so  great  a  political  apset  to  the  liberal 
dynasty  that  it  must  be  preserved  at  all 
costs.  Must  southern  Industrial  develop- 
ment by  private  initiative  be  cut  off  in 
favor  of  spurious  programs  such  a^  pov- 
erty wars  which  finally  turn  into  politi- 


cal fiestas  and  power  structure  assaults 
and  which  have  no  appreciable  impact 
on  poverty.  Jobs  alone  destroy  poverty 
and  I  demand  that  those  who  constantly 
give  lipservice  to  aiding  the  southern  poor 
cease  this  war  on  southern  prosperity. 


NEW  APPROACH  TO  ASIAN  PEACE 

Mr,  PEI.T.Y.  Mr.  l^aeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
President  Johnson  ordered  a  step-up  in 
bombing  North  Vietnam  military  targets. 
I  refer  to  the  bombing  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies. Republicans  in  Congress  gener- 
ally supported  the  President  In  that 
change  of  policy  on  the  basis  tliat  it 
would  deescalate  the  ground  war  and  de- 
prive the  Vletcong  of  strategic  materials 
to  engage  our  fighting  forces. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Congress  has  called  for 
a  new  and  important  change  of  policy, 
which  I  fully  support. 

In  this  connection,  I  .'oin  with  other 
Members  of  the  minority  in  the  House  in 
urging  implementation  of  an  all-Asian 
conference,  without  the  Urxited  States,  in 
which  a  peace  settlement  would  be 
promoted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  President  Johnson 
to  initiate  such  an  all-Asian  conference 
to  seek  immediately  peace  negotiations. 
The  President  has  previously  sought  to 
use  various  means  of  bringing  about 
peace  .talks.  It  seems  to  me  this  new 
approach  would  have  widespread  sup- 
port, especially  with  participants  limited 
to  Asian  nations. 


LANGLEY  RESEARCH  CENTER'S 
ROLE  IN  THE  LUNAR  ORBITER 
MISSION 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ray 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time.  Lunar  Orbiter  I  is  orbiting 
the  moon  and  taking  photographs  of  its 
surface  in  great  detail.  The  Lunar  Or- 
biter mission,  in  conjunction  with  Sur- 
veyor landing  missions,  will  provide  data 
Important  to  the  selection  of  landing  sites 
for  Apollo  spacecraft  carrjing  the  first 
U.S.  citizens  to  the  moon. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  the  NASA  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center  at  Hampton,  Va .  is 
responsible  for  the  important  Lunar  Or- 
biter project.  Langley  was  established 
as  part  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  in  October  1957. 
to  provide  a  foundation  of  research  In 
support  of  our  Nation's  new  aviation  in- 
dustry. Since  then  almost  every  airplane 
serving  the  commercial  aviaticm  industry 
and  the  defense  of  friendly  skies  has 
benefited  from  the  research  work  done 
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there.  It  was  from  the  Langley  Research 
Center  that  most  of  the  other  NASA  re- 
search centers  were  born  in  years  past. 
The  space  task  group  which  managed 
this  country's  first  successful  manned 
space  flight  effort,  the  Mercury  program, 
was  a  Langley  organization  which  later 
moved  to  Houston  as  the  nucleus  for  the 
manned  spacecraft  center. 

The  Lunar  Orbiter  I  assignment  has 
been  difficult.  The  Langley  Research 
Center  recognized  the  need  for  such  mis- 
sions in  early  1963  and  late  that  year. 
NASA  announced  the  project  as  one  of 
the  three  major  projects  for  unmanned 
exploration  of  the  moon  in  advance  of 
Project  Apollo.  In  December  1963,  NASA 
selected  the^oeing  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash  , 
to  be  the  prime  contractor  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  a  formal  contract  was  nego- 
tiated in  May  1964.  Now  about  2 1/2  years 
later,  the  first  Lunar  Orbiter  is  in  fiight. 

The  Lunar  Orbiter  spacecraft  Is  truly  a 
sophisticated  system.  While  it  has  the 
capability  of  conducting  many  opera- 
tions on  the  basis  of  intelligence  stored 
within  its  programer,  it  is  also  responsive 
to  direct  commands  at  any  time  from 
NASA  engineers  and  scientists  in  the 
space  filight  operations  facility  here  on 
earth.  Minor  dlflBcultuies  encountered 
in  this  first  flight  have  placed  great  de- 
mands on  the  skill  of  the  project  team 
as  performance  has  been  evaluated, 
problems  diagnosed,  and  solutions  ap- 
plied during  the  course  of  the  flight. 
This  has  required  a  24-hour-a-day  effort, 
and  many  of  the  principal  individuals 
have  had  to  spend  most  of  the  24  hours  a 
day  making  important  decisions.  ^ 

The  firsts  already  provided  by  this  mis- 
sion are  numerous:  It  is  the  first  U.S. 
spacecraft  to  successfully  establish  an 
orbit  about  the  moon;  it  has  provided  the 
first  high  resolution  photographs  of  the 
backside  and  the  eastern  face  of  the 
moon;  it  has  performed  the  first  con- 
trolled orbit  changes  around  the  moon; 
it  has  provided  the  first  conclusive  infor- 
mation on  the  mass  distribution  and 
shape  of  the  moon;  and  in  doing  these 
things,  it  has  been  remarkably  responsive 
to  over  a  thousand  commands  while  be- 
ing actively  "flown"  by  engineers  and 
scientists  here  on  earth. 

The  performance  of  the  spacecraft  and 
the  project  team  on  this  activity  thus 
far  have  surely  proved  the  greatness  of 
our  Nation's  research  efforts.  The  Lang- 
ley Research  Center  of  NASA  deserves 
the  highest  praise  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  this  remarkable 
project. 


Mr.  WAOGONNKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentlen^an  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  request  is  made  on 
behalf  of  the  gentlemaui  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell]  and  has  been  cleared,  I 
understand,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  ATRESl .  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. It  is  that  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  De  Facto  Segregation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  today  during  general  debate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DE 
FACTO  SEGREGATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ad  hoc  Sub- 
committee on  De 'Facto  Segregation  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
niay  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  House 
Is  in  session  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 


IMPROVEMENTS    NEEDED    IN    FLTL- 
FU.TiTNG  MILITARY  OBLXGA-nONS 

Mr.  BENNETIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  held  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  draft 
reveal  a  nmnber  of  needed  chajiges  to 
permit  a  fairer,  a  sounder,  and  a  more 
useful  system  than  we  have  at  present. 
Former  President  Eisenhower  has  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  at  two  opposite 
ends  of  the  manpower  spectrum  there 
exist  two  large  privileged  classes,  the  col- 
lege students  with  their  access  to  exemp- 
tions from  military  service  and  those 
considered  unfit  for  service  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  under  their  present  at- 
tainmeints  but  capable  of  being  brought 
up  to  Usable  standards. 

President  Eisenhower  further  stressed 
the  need  for  passing  universal  military 
training  legislation  in  order  to  eliminate 
these  deficiencies  in  the  present  system. 

Today,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  has  announced  a  plan  to  bring  up 
to  standards  thousands  of  young  men 
who  presently  do  not  meet  standards 
previously  set  but  who  can,  by  train- 
ing, be  brought  up  to  proper  standards: 
and  this  will  to  a  degree  limit  the  im- 
perfections of  the  present  draft  system 
insofar  as  those  in  marginal  attainment 
groups  are  concerned.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  and  President  Johnson  have  both 
addressed  themselves  at  various  times  to 
the  possibility  of  some  nonmilitary  util- 
ization of  young  manpower  as  a  possible 
means  of  bringing  about  universality  of 
service  to  our  country  when  so  many 
young  men  are  actually  on  the  frontlines 
in  combat  as  a  result  o*  being  drafted 
into  the  military  service.  They  have  not 
stated,  however,  that  they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  people  should  be 
drafted  for  civilian  service  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  being  drafted  into  the  military, 
and,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  equal- 
ity of  service  between  a  frontline  in- 
fantry soldier  and  a  person  who  is  per- 
forming some  nonbelligerent  activity 
even  if  a  longer  period  of  service  were 
required  in  the  latter  group. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  here 
for  us  to  entwrt  a  universal  military  train- 
ing proposal  that  would  be  truly  univer- 
sal among  the  youi^  men  of  our  coun- 
try, and  that  this  provides  a  better 
answer  to  the  inequities  of  the  present 
system  thatn  any  drafting  for  civilian 
service  could  possibly  offer.  There  is 
considerable  doubt  In  my  mind  that  It 
would  be  constitutional  to  draft  people 
for  other  than  military  service;  but, 
whether  or  not  that  is  so,  universal  mili- 
tary training  would  provide  a  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  the  obligations  and  it  would 
have  the  additional  benefit  of  providing 
trained  manpower  and  classification  of 
all  young  men  in  our  country  aa  a  tre- 
mendous defense  backlog  if  the  military 
requirements  of  our  country  should  sub- 
stantially escalate  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

So.  I  find  It  very  encouraging  that 
President  Johnson  and  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  McNamara 
are  all  constructively  thinking  In  this 
field;  and  I  urge  Congress  to  undertake 
legislation  in  this  field  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  the 
answer  lies  in  the  line  of  thinking  which 
would  establish  universal  military  train- 
ing, which  I  have  always  supported  and 
which  I  have  backed  by  introduced  legis- 
lation from  time  to  time  in  Congress. 


DEDICATION  OP  BIO  BEND  DAM  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  col- 
umn carried  in  the  Washington  Post,  to- 
day. Drew  Pearson  cries  copious  tears  be- 
caiise  Secretary  of  State  Ue&n  Rusk  will 
dedicate  the  Big  Bend  Dam  in  South  Da- 
kota on  September  15. 

The  principal  pain  Mr.  Pearson  suffers 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  who  Is 
thank  goodness,  a  Republican,  will  be  the 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Another  stab  In  his  side  comes  from 
the  fact  that  Senator  Karl  Mundt  will 
be  on  the  platform  and  that  neither  the 
Democrat  candidate  running  against 
Governor  Boe  or  the  candidate  rurmlng 
agsdnst  Senator  Muwdt  wUl  be  in  TV 
camera  focus.  As  Mr.  Pearson  puts  It, 
those  who  would  like  to  defeat  tbese 
officeholders  will  not  be  in  the  limelight. 

Is  this  anything  new?  What  is  the 
function  of  officeholders  if  it  is  not  to 
develop  and  then  through  appropria- 
tions finance,  construct,  and  then  handle 
the  dedication  of  projects  such  as  this? 

Mr.  Pearson  says: 

The  Big  Bend  Dam  was  conceived  under 
the  Flood  Control  Act  pawed  by  FrankUn 
Roosevelt  and  the  money  for  it  was  appro- 
priated under  Truman. 

First  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  never  passed  a  law — 
the  laws  were  passed  by  Congress,  of 
which  Senator  Mttndt  was  a  very  active 
Member  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
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act,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  the  pas- 
sace  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  must  go  to 
Slenator  Muhdt,  as  his  efforts  were  as 
much  responsible  for  Its  passage  as  any- 
one. 

Another  lltUe  item  of  interest  is  that 
Senator  Mttndt  has  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  Senate  for 
the  past  13  years  and  has  been  primarily 
responsible  for  getting  funds  for  con- 
struction of  all  of  these  dams  in  the  main 
stem  of  the  Missouri  River  including  the 
Big  Bend  Dam — just  why  should  he  not 
have  an  important  part  In  its  dedication? 
Who.  pray  tell,  would  have  a  better  right? 

In  further  talldng  about  the  dam,  Mr. 
Pearson  says: 

Ita  oflgina  are  entirely  Democratic. 

Two  minutes  of  research  by  this  fa- 
mous columnist  would  have  proven  to 
even  him  the  fallacy  of  that  statement. 
He  would  have  discovered  that  I  along 
with  12  other  Republicans,  organized  In 
1938  the  South  Dakota  Reclamation  As- 
sociation, and  that  I  served  on  its  board 
of  directors  for  the  succeeding  6  years. 
He  would  have  discovered  that  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  association  was  to 
promote  inixation  in  South  Dakota  and 
to  get  Missouri  River  water  on  South  Da- 
kota soil. 

Two  minutes  of  research  would  have 
demonstrated  that  in  1940.  under  the 
leadership  of  the  then  Gov.  Harlon  J. 
Bushfleld.  a  Republican,  the  Missouri 
River  States  Committee  was  organized 
with  two  members  from  each  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  States  serving  on  that  com- 
jnlttee,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  pro- 
mote Missouri  River  development  for  ir- 
rigation, navigation,  flood  control,  and 
power  development.  He  would  have 
learned  that  I  was  named  by  Governor 
Bushfleld  as  the  second  member  of  the 
delegation  from  South  Dakota. 

Two  minutes  would  have  also  pointed 
out  that  I  was  reappointed  on  this  com- 
mission by  the  succeeding  Governor. 
M.  Q.  Sharpe,  also  a  Republican,  and 
served  with  Governor  Sharpe  until  the 
interagency  committee  was  organized 
about  1943,  at  the  time  of  the  great  nood 
on  the  Missouri  River  with  the  view  of 
being  more  effective  In  getting  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  passed  through  Con- 
gress. 

Just  a  little  research  would  have  told 
the  writer  that  Congressmen  MtmoT  and 
Case,  both  Republicans,  were  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Senators 
Qurney  and  Bushfleld,  both  Republi- 
cans, were  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  would 
have  discovered  that  when  the  Flood 
Control  Act  was  passed,  Senator  Oumey 
was  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
the  Senate.  He  might  also  have  dis- 
covered that  Congressman  Case  was  a 
studious  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  its  origins  are  not 
entirely  Democratic.  In  fact,  they  are 
entirely  Republicans  and  it  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper,  in  spite  of  the  pain  it 
may  give  Columnist  Pearson,  th%]^lepub- 
llcans  who  have  worked  and  fought  for 
liOsaoari  BUver  development  since  1938 
should  have  an  important  part  in  this 
dedication. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  thaC  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failad  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  NC.  236] 


Adama 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brock 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Celler 
Conte 
Conyera 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Daddarto 
DavU,Oa. 
Dlggs 

Bdwards.  Calif 
Xdwartts.  La. 
Svana,  Colo, 
■vl&s,  Tenn. 
Famaley 
Bamum 
Flynt 
Pord. 

wmiamD 


Olalmo 
Ooodell 
Oreen.  CTeg. 
Orlder 
Orlfflths 
Hagan,  Qa. 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hicks 
King.  NT. 
Landnim 
McCarthy 
McEwon 
McMlllaa 
McVlcker 
Alartln,  Ala. 
Martin,  |Ia&s. 

Morrison 

Mvuray 

Nedzl 

NU 

CHara,  IfUch 
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Olson,  &Ann. 

Pool 

Powell 

Randall 
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Rivers,  Alaska 

Rlvep,  S.C. 

Robrson 

Roon«y,  NY. 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Thomaa 

Todd 

Toll 

Tuten 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  Miss. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


T 


COMMITTEE    ON  THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.     MSr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentlem»n  from  New  York     ^w.^y,  „„„^^^^„    ♦v,  ,  »w    tt 
[Mr.  Celler].  I  ask  unanimous  consentX^/'^^^^^f  "l^^^f?,  "^«  ^/^^  °,VK1°^^ 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may     o/    Representatives    that    the^  Federal 
—          -                     »  jr  iiioj,     Communications  Commission  should  not 


tration  of  economic  control  In  the  hands 
of  a  few  stations.  National  advertisers 
would  be  attracted  away  from  the 
smaller  radio  stations  around  the  coun- 
try. I  am  concerned  about  the  likely 
impact  on  small  stations.  It  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  listening  audience  as 
well.  Basic  information,  which  comes 
from  reporting  and  discussion  of  local 
problems,  would  be  frozen  out  of  our 
comniunlcations  system  in  favor  of  the 
canned  material  which  would  be  put  on 
the  airwaves  by  the  large  stations,  which 
would  be  cheaper  for  those  stations  but 
not  very  informative  for  listeners.  It  Is 
important  to  the  Nation  that  local  people 
be  familiar  with  local  community  prob- 
lems. Local  advertisers  would  be  cut  off 
from  an  advertising  medium  and  many 
regional  and  local  products  would  suffer 
as  a  result. 

Dale  G.  Moore,  president  of  the  West- 
em  Broadcasting  Co.  of.Missoula,  Mont. 
and  Mr.  Shag  Miller,  president  of  the 
Montana  Broadcasters  Association,  have 
both  contacted  my  office  about  the  dan- 
ger to  the  broadcasting  Industry  that 
would  result  from  the  granting  of  super- 
power applications,  I  want  to  thank 
both  of  these  men  and  their  splendid  or- 
ganization, the  Montana  Broadcasters 
Association,  for  alerting  my  office  to  this 
danger. 

The  Montana  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion, the  Florida  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion, and  others  have  also  pointed  out 
that  our  treaty  obligations  with  Canada 
and  Mexico  would  be  impaired.  If  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  increase  certain  stations  to  750,- 
000  watts,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
tect foreign  stations  from  interference 
and  honor  our  treaty  obligations  with 
these  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 


sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  during 
general  debate  on  August  25,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER,  1$  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSION  OF  3ENSE  OF  HOUSE 
ON  CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN  OP- 
ERATING FREQUENCY  IN  STAND- 
ARD BROADCAST  BAND 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  conpent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  reiparks. 

The  SPEAKER,  tt  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  now  pendliig  before  the  Fed-, 
eral  Communications  Commission  sev- 
eral applications  by  so-called  class  I-A 
clear-chaimel  stations  to  increase  their 
power  from  the  present  50,000-watt  out- 
put to  750,000  watts. 

The  granting  of  these  applications 
would  result  in  an  undesirable  concen- 


adopt  or  promulgate  rules  to  permit  any 
radio  station  operating  on  a  frequency  in 
the  standard  broadcast  band  to  operate 
on  a  regular  or  other  basis  with  power 
in  excess  of  50,000  watts. 

My  resolution  is  identical  to  Senate 
Resolution  294,  75th  Congress,  3d  session, 
which  the  Senate  passed  in  1938.  On 
June  27,  1962.  the  House  passed  House 
Resolution  714  in  the  87th  Congress,  2d 
session,  which  resolution  stated  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Conimission 
should  be  authorized  to  use  power  In 
excess  of  50,000  watts  on  any  one  of  the 
25  class  I-A  clear-channel  frequencies 
in  the  standard  broadcasting  band,  if 
the  Commission  finds  that  such  action 
is  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  offer  my  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
small  broadcaster  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  it  so 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  stand  united  on  be- 
half of  the  small  broadcasters.  I  hope 
that  the  House  t*-111  give  It  probable  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
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The  resolution  (H.  Res.  975)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  975 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  the  operation  of  radio  broad- 
casting stations  In  the  standard  broadcast 
tend  (Ave  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand 
six  hundred  kilocycles)  with  power  In  excess 
of  fifty  kilowatts  Is  definitely  against  the 
public  Interest,  In  that  such  operation  would 
tend  to  concentrate  political,  soclaJ  and  eco- 
nomic power  and  Influence  In  the  hands  of  a 
very  snwll  group  and  Is  against  the  public 
Interest  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
operation  of  broadcast  stations  with  power 
In  excess  of  fifty  kilowatts  has  been  demon- 
strated to  have  adverse  and  Injurious  eco- 
nomic effects  on  other  stations  operating 
with  '.ess  power.  In  depriving  such  stations  of 
revenue  and  In  limiting  the  ability  of  such 
stations  of  adequately  or  efficiently  serve  the 
toclal.  religious,  educational,  civic  and  other 
Uke  organizations  and  InsUtutlons  In  the 
communities  In  which  such  stations  are  lo- 
cated and  which  must  and  do  depend  on 
such  stations  for  the  carrying  on  of  com- 
munity welfare  work  generally;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  therefore  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  should  not 
adopt  or  promulgate  rules  to  permit  or  other- 
wise allow  any  station  ojjeratlng  on  a  fre- 
quency in  the  standard  broadcast  band  {five 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred kilocycles  I  to  oF>erate  on  a  regular  or 
other  basis  with  power  In  excess  of  fifty 
Ulowatts. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  AFRICA,   COM- 
MITTEE  ON   FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

■Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  has  held  a  long 
wries  of  hearings  on  the  matter  of  United 
States-South  Africa  relations.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  hearings  and  the  report 
which  will  emanate  therefrom  will  be 
helpful  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
UJ<.  when  the  21st  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convenes  in  September. 
A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  advised 
me  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  of 
tneir  desire  to  testify.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  announce  that  we  will 
conclude  our  hearings  on  Thursday.  Au- 
gust 25,  with  testimony  from  those  dis- 
onguished  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
»isle  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

If  you  wiU  call  either  my  office  or  the 
wmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  you  to  be  heard 
on  Thursday.  August  25 


REASSIGNMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN 

THOMAS  G.  CORBIN 
Mr    HARDY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanunous  consent  to  address  the  House 
iof  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

<^^I 1283— Part   15 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
able  director  of  the  legislative  liaison 
for  the  Air  Force,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  G. 
Corbin,  is  being  reassigned.  It  1ms  been 
my  privilege  to  know  him  well  and  to  see 
him  frequently  in  his  official  capacity.  I 
know  that  many  other  Members  have  ob- 
sen-ed  as  I  have  the  excellent  job  which 
he  has  done  of  welding  a  close-working 
relationship  between  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  Air 
Force.  General  Corbin  s  performance 
has  been  truly  outstanding  and  has 
earned  for  him  the  respect,  affection,  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us. 

General  Corbin  is  a  highly  decorated 
officer  who  holds  the  Silver  Star  for  com- 
bat bravery  in  addition  to  12  other  com- 
mendations. The  most  recent  addition 
to  these  is  the  very  highly  coveted  Legion 
of  Merit. 

An  accomplished  administrator.  Gen- 
eral Corbin  will  now  devote  his  consid- 
erable talents  to  the  development  of  air 
commando  tactics.  He  will  see  that  the 
lessons  learned  in  Vietnam  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  training  received  bv  the 
new  air  crews  at  the  Special  Air  Warfare 
Center,  which  he  will  command.  Located 
at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  the  Center 
is  constantly  improvising  new  methods  of 
airborne  delivery  of  supplies  and  person- 
nel rescue  in  dense  jungles  as  well  as 
developing  better  aircraft  and  arma- 
ments for  air  commiando  operations. 

I  wanted  the  House  to  know  how  highly 
I  regard  the  excellent  service  General 
Corbin  h£is  rendered  as  director  of  the 
Air  Force  legislative  liaison.  I  know  that 
many  of  you  have  a  similar  appreciation 
of  General  Corbin  and  his  accomplish- 
ments. We  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave,  but 
wish  for  him  great  success  and  personal 
satisfaction  in  his  new  assignment  as  we 
take  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  experience  and  professional  abiUty 
will  be  applied  toward  the  development  of 
tactical  air  power  and  counterinsurgen- 
cy  doctrine.  His  new  job  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

As  we  extend  best  wishes  to  General 
Corbin  in  his  new  assignment  we  wel- 
come his  successor,  Maj.  Gen.  Lawrence 
S.  Lightner,  who  will  become  director  of 
Air  Force  legislative  liaison. 


SOME  DOCTORS  TAKING  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  MEDICARE  LAW  TO 
RAISE  FEES 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoris  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  read  in  the  press  the  other 
day  that  some  doctors  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  recent  medicare  law  to  raise 
their  fees  by  as  much  as  300  percent.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  only  a  fraction  of  all 


doctors  have  engaged  In  such  exploita- 
tion. But  it  is  enough  to  generate  out- 
rage if  a  single  doctor  takes  advantage  of 
the  elderly  and  of  his  Government  to 
profiteer  in  this  fashion. 

None  of  us  suspected,  l&i.  Speaker,  that 
the  Medicare  Act,  when  we  enacted  it, 
was  perfect.  All  of  us  agreed  at  the  time 
that  Government's  setting  of  medical 
fees  would  be  inappropriate.  We  desisted 
from  such  provisions  because  we  had  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  our  doctors. 
Now  we  must  wonder  if  that  confidence 
was  misplaced.  I  am  now  forced  to  ask 
myself  if  t^e  medicare  law  must  not  now 
be  amended  to  prevent  the  gouging  by 
doctors  of  the  Govenunent  and  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  enlightened  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
recommend  a  course  of  action  to  us  to 
remedy  this  condition.  They  have  the 
expertise.  I  believe  we  must  act  quickly 
to  forestall  a  national  scandal  in  the 
nonmedical  aspects  of  medical  practice. 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OP  THE  HOUSE 
UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVmES  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  qo  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
debate  about  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  burst  forth  once 
again.  Although  the  debate  took  many 
forms — one  day  it  was  about  a  Federal 
court  decision,  another  day  about  the  re- 
moval of  a  lawyer  from  the  hearing — it 
really  revolved  around  one  central  issue — 
the  existence  of  the  committee  itself. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  the  argument 
about  the  committee  becomes  so  heated 
that  neither  side  really  tries  to  under- 
stand what  the  other  has  to  say.  In  one 
sense  this  Is  understandable  since  the 
committee  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
political  dialog  for  some  30  years,  and 
after  that  length  of  time  positions  tend 
to  harden. 

Ne^'-ertheless.  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
House  at  least  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  committee  could  try  to 
understand  one  another.  Whether  we 
support  it  or  not,  the  committee  is  our 
offspring  and  our  responsibility. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
insert  in  the  Rccord  an  article  which  may 
help  to  explain  the  depth  of  feeling  of 
those  who  oppose  the  ctMnmlttee.  It  is 
an  autobiographical  sketch  by  one  of 
America's  foremost  writers,  Millard  Lam- 
pell,  this  year's  recipient  of  television's 
highest  award,  the  "Emmy."  In  his  brief 
sketch  Mr.  Lampell  describes  how  he  was 
"blacklisted"  by  the  movie  and  broad- 
casting Industries  who  refused  him  em- 
ployment when  rumors  spread  about  his 
associations  in  the  early  1940's.    One  of 
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the  moat  Important  events  In  this  night- 
marish account  was  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

Majos  of  those  who  oppose  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  do  so 
not  only  because  they  consider  it  Inher- 
ently unconstitutional,  but  also  because 
they  know  or  have  heard  about  the  lit- 
erally thousands  of  men  like  Millard 
Lampell  whose  lives  and  careers  were 
devastated  by  the  effects  of  the  climate 
(tf  fear  which  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee hearings  helped  to  produce. 

Tliere  are  those  who  would  deny  that 
there  Is  any  analogy  between  the  current 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  hear- 
ings and  the  hearings  during  the  Mc- 
Carthy era.  For  one  thing,  they  say,  the 
Nation  Is  not  now  gripped  by  mass 
hysteria. 

Fortunately,  I  think  that  It  Is  true  that 
the  country  is  not  gripped  by  mass  hys- 
teria. Every\day  we  see  proof  In  the 
press  and  elM^here  that  men  are  not 
frightened  to  express  their  views  on  for- 
eign policy,  domestic  policy.  >or  national 
style,  no  matter  how  much  those  views 
may  clash  with  those  of  the  administra- 
tion or  thednajorlty  of  the  public. 

Howeveri  to  a  large  extent  Congress 
does  help  to  sht^ie  the  views  of  the  Na- 
tion. When  we  hold  hearings  c«i  auto 
safety,  the  Nation  becomes  more  con- 
cerned about  cars.  When  we  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  television  industry,  the  entire 
Nation  begins  to  ask  questions  about  the 
television  Industry.  When  we  hold  hear- 
ings on  drugs  or  crime,  the  entire  Nation 
responds. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility to  consider  what  the  effects  of  con- 
gressional hearings  can  be. 

The  effect  of  hearings  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  can 
be  extremely  dramatic.  Its  hearings  are 
always  widely  reported,  and  they  are 
imderllned  by  supetpatrlotlc  groups  who 
use  than  to  Justify  witch  hunts  of  their 
own. 

Opponents  of  the  committee  feel  that 
there  Is  special  reason  to  fear  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  hearings  at  this  Juncture 
in  history.  It  seems  clear  from  our  ex- 
perience with  the  so-called  Palmer  raids 
as  well  as  with  the  McCarthy  era.  that 
super  patriotism  and  the  suppression  of 
dissent  flourish  when  the  Nation  is  at 
war.  It  seems  possible  that,  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues  to  intensify.  It  will 
beenne  more  and  more  popular  to  brand 
dissenters  or  traitors. 

The  danger  is  that  the  hearings  last 
week  may  sound  the  signal  for  renewed 
witch  hunts  and  book  burnings.  And 
once  the  conflagration  of  fear  begins,  it 
l»  exceedingly  difficult  to  stop.  Congres- 
sional committees  and  private  groups 
may  begin  to  investigate  any  organiza- 
tion which  urges  dissent  in  any  form. 
Bla^Ustlng  would  then  be  back  in  style. 

Ut.  Speaker,  I  presented  this  summary 
because  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
the  Members  o^Congress  understand  the 
personal  reasons  for  the  widespread  an- 
tliiatfay  to  the  House  Un-American  Actlv- 
Ities  Committee  and  for  the  stroiuous 
reaction  to  the  hearings  last  week.  I 
have,  of  course,  disciissed  the  legal  ob- 


jections to  the  committee  at  great  length 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  hop*  that  everyone  who 
is  Interested  in  the  TJn-American  Activ- 
ities Committee — whether  he  supports  it 
or  opposes  it — will  have  a  chance  to  read 
Millard  LampeU's  article,  "I  Think  I 
Ought  To  Mention  I  Was  Blacklisted." 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
Simday.  August  21,  follows: 

I  Think  I  Otjoht  Tto  Mkntion  I  Was 

BUICKIBSTBD 

(By  Millard  Lampell) 

In  1950,  I  began  to  keep  a  Journal  with  a 
title  borrowed  from  DoStoevsky :  "Notes  Prom 
Underground."  In  It  t  recorded  the  Ironic, 
sometimes  bizarre,  sootetltnes  ludicrous  ex- 
perience of  living  In  the  twilight  world  of 
the  blacklist.     The  last  entry  is  dated  1964. 

I  am  not  by  nature  an  Injustice  collector. 
I  think  martyrdom  U  fOr  the  saints  and  self- 
pity  Is  a  bore.  So,  at  tile  Television  Academy 
AwaM  ceremonies,  when  I  went  up  to  accept 
an  Einmy  for  my  Hallraark  drama.  "Eagle  in 
a  Cage,"  it  was  with  come  surprise  that  I 
heard  myself  saying.  ♦'I  think  I  ought  to 
mention  that  I  was  blaakllsted  for  ten  years." 

At  the  press  conference  afterward,  a  re- 
porter asked  why  I  htd  said  it.  I  had  to 
stop  and  consider,  and  a  line  of  the  philoso- 
pher Santayana's  swam  Into  my  mind.  "Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  It." 

The  Emmy  broadcast  brought  a  •  load  of 
letters.  Including  a  n»mber  that  asked  In 
puzzlement,  "What  wae  this  blacklist?" 

Well,  brothers  and  sieters.  It  was  like  this: 

By  1960,  I  had  been  a  professional  writer 
for  eight  years.  Including  the  time  spent  as 
a  sergeant  In  the  Air  Force  that  produced 
my  flrst  book,  "The  Loag  Way  Home."  I  had 
published  poems,  songs  and  short  stories, 
written  a  novel  and  adapted  It  as  a  motion 
picture,  authored  a  rwpectable  number  of 
films,  radio  plays  and  television  dramas,  col- 
lected various  awards,  und  seen  my  Lincoln 
cantata.  "The  Lonesozse  Train,"  premiered 
on  a  major  network,  issued  as  a  record  al- 
bum, and  produced  In  alne  foreign  countries. 

Then,  quietly,  mysterloiisly  and  almost 
overnight,  the  Job  offees  stopped  coming. 

Pree-lance  writing  Is  a  fiercely  competitive 
arena,  and  when  work  bypasses  you  and  goes 
to  others,  the  logical  conclvislo'n  is  that  they 
have  more  talent.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, there  waa  anoth«  disturbing  note.  I 
began  to  have  increasing  dUBculty  In  getting 
telephone  calls  through  to  producers  I  had 
known  for  years. 

It  waa  about  three  months  before  my  agent 
called  me  In,  locked  her  door,  and  announced 
in  a  tragic  whisper,  "You're  on  the  list." 

It  seemed  that  there  was  a  list  of  UTlters, 
actors,  directors,  set  designers,  and  even 
trapeze  artists,  choreographers  and  clowns 
who  were  suspected  of  Communist  leanings 
and  marked  by  all  tlje  film  studios,  net- 
works and  advertising  sBcncles  as  unemploy- 
able. No,  my  agent  h«d  never  actually  laid 
eyes  on  this  list.  Sha  had  not  even  been 
offletally  Informed  that  I  was  a  pariah.  It 
WM  all  hints.  Innueadoe  and  enigmatic 
murmurs.  "I  understand  he's  In  a  little 
trouble." 

What  made  It  aU  so  cryptic  was  the  lack  of 
accusations  or  charges.  Fearing  legal  suits, 
the  film  companies  an4  networks  flatly  de- 
nied that  any  blacklist  existed.  There  was 
noway  of  getting  proof  that  I  was  actually 
on  a  list,  no  way  to  le«m  the  damning  de- 
tails. My  Income  simply  dropped  from  a 
oomfortable  Ave  flgurea  to  (2.000  a  year. 

Finally  I  ran  Into  an  tld  friend,  a  producer 
who  had  downed  a  few  too  many  martinis, 
and  he  leveled  with  mt.  "Pal,  you're  dead. 
I  submitted  your  name  for  a  show  and  they 


told  me  I  couldn't  touch  you  with  a  barge 
pole."  He  shrugged  unhappily.  "It's  a  rot- 
ten  thing,  I  hate  It.  but  what  can  l  dem- 
and with  a  pat  on  my  cheek:  "Dont  quote 
me.  pal,  because  111  deny  I  said  It." 

Through  the  next  several  years,  bit  by  bit, 
the  shadowy  workings  of  the  blacklist  came 
Into  sharp  focus.  There  were,  to  begin  with, 
numerous  lists.  Their  common  chief  origin 
was  the  Attorney  General's  unofficial  and 
highly  arbitrary  Index  of  "subversive  orga- 
nizations," and  the  published  reports  of  the 
sessions  of  the  House  Committee  on  Cn- 
American  Activities — testimony  from  self- 
styled  experts  on  Communism,  a  steamy  mix- 
ture of  fact,  fancy  and  hearsay.  Among 
those  who  had  been  named  as  subversive* 
before  the  committee  were  the  16th-century 
playwright  Christopher  Marlowe  and  Shirley 
Temple,  characterized  In  1938  as  an  unwit- 
ting Communist  dupe.  But  also  named  at 
one  session  or  another  were  hundreds  of 
working  professionals  In  the  communica- 
tions Euid  entertainment  fields.  Then  some- 
body got  the  profitable  idea  of  publishing 
"Red  Channels,"  a  handy,  paperback  com- 
pendium of  the  names  of  the  suspected. 
Every  time  a  name  listed  in  this  pamphlet 
appeared  among  the  critics  of  a  film  or  a 
broadcast,  It  was  greeted  with  complaints 
written  under  the  etterheads  of  various  ob- 
scure patriotic  organizations.  It  took  only 
a  handful  of  these  letters  to  stir  panic  In 
the  executive  corridors. 

By  1951,  standard  equipment  for  every 
Madison  Avenue  and  Hollywood  producer'! 
desk  Included,  along  with  the  onyx  ash  tray 
and  pen-holder  and  the  gold  cigarette  light- 
er, a  copy  of  "Red  Channels"  in  the  bottom 
drawer. 

Perhaps  one  has  to  begin  by  calling  up  the 
atmosphere  of  those  days,  the  confusing, 
stalemate  fighting  In  Korea,  the  flareup  of 
belligerent  patriotism,  the  growing  govern- 
ment Impatience  with  any  dissent  from  offl- 
clal  policy.  It  was  a  time  of  security  checks, 
loyalty  oaths,  FBI  Investigations,  lapped 
phones,  secret  dossiers,  spy  scandals,  library 
book-burnings,  and  Senator  Joseph  McCar- 
thy of  Wisconsin  waving  a  briefcase  at  the 
television  cameras  and  rasping  that  it  con- 
tained the  names  of  a  battalion  of  Reds  in 
the  State  Department.  A  time  of  suspicion, 
anonymous  accusation,  and  nameless  anxi- 
ety. Friends  I  had  known  for  years  passed 
me  by  on  the  street  with  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition but  a  furtive  nod.  Invitations  ebbed 
away.  I  tried  to  be  philosophical  about  it. 
but  it  was  subtly  unnerving,  like  being  con- 
fronted on  every  side  by  advertisements  In- 
sinuating dandruff,  tooth  decay  and  under- 
arm odor,  leaving  me  with  a  nagging  senee 
of  social  failure. 

Years  later,  my  memories  of  those  day* 
were  to  serve  me  well  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  a  play  based  on  John  Hersey's  "Th* 
Wall,"  and  had  to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 

I  sold  my  car,  moved  my  wife  and  children 
to  a  cramped  apartment  In  a  cheap  neigh- 
borhood and.  when  my  savings  ran  out.  lived 
on  small  loans  from  friends  and  what  I 
could  earn  from  a  thin  trickle  of  odd,  ill- 
paid  assignments.  Using  a  pseudonym.  I 
wrote  a  few  radio  broadcaste  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel,  an  educational  film  for  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  few  scripts  for 
benefits  given  by  charitable  organizations. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1962.  a  wUpy,  har- 
assed man  In  an  Ill-fitting  stilt  appeared  at 
my  door,  filpped  through  a  bulging  folder, 
and  handed  me  a  subpoena  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  It  was  ^ 
Washington,  at  a  closed  session  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  for  the  first  time  I  got  some 
cluee  to  the  nature  of  the  charge*  agalM* 
me. 

In  1940,  1  had  come  up  from  West  Virginia 
and,  with  Pete  Seeger.  Woody  Guthrie  and 
Lee  Hays,  formed  a  folk-slnglng  group  called 


The  Almanacs.  Now.  when  every  third  col- 
lege student  seems  to  be  toting  a  guitar, 
when  used  car  lots  advertise  "Hootenanny 
Sale,"  and  willowy  girls  drive  around  In 
Alfa-Bomeos  bought  with  the  royalties  from 
their  albums  of  chain-gang  blue*  and  plney 
woods  laments,  it  seems  unbelievable  that 
when  I  first  came  to  New  York  The  Alma- 
nacs were,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  folk- 
slnglng  group  north  of  the  Cumberland  Gap. 
Leadbelly  was  around,  newly  arrived  and 
living  In  obscurity.  Josh  White  and  Burl 
Ives  were  managing  to  scrape  out  a  meager 
living.  There  .wasn't  exactly  a  clamor  for 
folk-singers,  and  we  were  grateful  for  any 
paid  bookings  we  could  get.  Mostly  we 
found  ourselves  performing  at  union  meet- 
ings and  left-wing  benefits  for  Spanish  refu- 
gees, striking  Kentucky  coal  miners,  and 
starving  Alabama  sharecroppers. 

We  were  all  children  of  the  Depression, 
who  had  seen  bone-aching  poverty,  bummed 
freights  across  country,  shared  gunny-sack 
blankets  with  the  dlspoesessed  and  the  dls- 
mherlted.  We  had  learned  our  songs  from 
gaunt,  unemployed  Carolina  cotton  weavers 
and  evicted  Dust  Bowl  drifters.  Such  as 
they  were,  our  politics  were  a  crude,  hand- 
me-down  cross  between  Eugene  Debs  and  the 
old  Wobblles.  A  primitive,  folk  version  of 
what  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  was  saying  in 
his  fireside  chats.  We  were  against  hunger 
war  and  silicosis,  against  bankers,  landlords! 
politicians  and  Dixie  deputy  sheriffs.  We 
were  for  the  working  stiff,  the  underdog,  and 
the  outcast,  and  those  were  the  passions 
we  poured  into  our  songs.  We  were  aU  raw 
off  the  road,  and  to  New  York's  left-wing 
intellectuals  we  must  have  seemed  the  au- 
thentic voice  of  the  working  class.  Smging 
at  their  benefits  kept  us  In  soup  and  guitar- 
string  money. 

Then  came  the  army,  and  the  week  after 
I  was  discharged  I  appeared  on  Town  Hall 
of  the  Air  teamed  with  Bill  Mauldln.  debat- 
ing two  generals  on  the  subject  "What  The 
01  Wants."  It  was  a  natural  set-up  for 
audience  sympathy,  enlisted  men  against  the 
brass.  I  got  almost  two  thousand  fan  let- 
ters_  and  overnight  found  myself  a  kind  of 
celebrity,  in  demand  as  a  public  speaker 
1  spoke  anywhere  that  the  subject  was  peace 
or  prejudice,  and  never  thought  to  give  a 
aamn  who  the  sponsoring  organization  was 
Nobody  ever  tried  to  tell  me  what  to  say. 

Tears  later,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
I  found  that  period  haphazardly  reported 
Md  presented  as  evidence  that  I  had  taken 
P^  In  a  subversive  plot  to  bring  riot  and 
nila  to  my  native  land.  I  was  ordered  to 
account  for  my  life  and  to  give  the  names  of 
tveryone  I  could  ever  remember  having  seen 
«  those  bygone  benefits.  Considering  prl- 
'Ky  of  belief  to  be  a  constitutional  right 
«  all  Americans,  I  refused. 

Even  though  I  appeared  at  a  closed  session 
«  the  committee.  It  didn't  take  very  long  for 

lhl^!n  ^  ^*  around.  The  blacklist 
"wnmed  doors  completely  shut 

a  ^J^u  '***  «^«n™er  Of  1962,  I  gave  myself 
»a*ftdline  of  three  months,  resolving  that 
"1  couldn't  earn  a  living  as  a  writer,  I 
»ouJd  pack  up  my  family,  return  to  the  city 

5i  faito'S'  '^''- ""''  '°  ''*'''  "^  "°^'  '"^  ^ 

Excerpt  from  my  Journal: 

hn!.^^  "^j*"^^*-  i^e  days  before  the  dead- 
"ne  Uie  director  V.  calls  to  offer  me  a  Job 
•^tmg  a  documentary  film  about  an  oil 
J«m  town  m  North  Dakota.  He  Is  aware 
'W  I  am  blacklisted,  but  is  willing  to  take 

cnance.  Apologizes  for  not  being  able  to 
^  me  name  credit.  Disgusted  by  the  black- 
"^^e  will,  as  a  protest,  not  ask  me  to  use 

pseudonym.  The  credlte  will  not  mention 
•""  writer." 
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If  the  predominant  tenor  of  the  era  was 
fear,  there  was  also  moving  evidence  of 
courage  and  compassion: 

•■In  today's  mall,  a  letter  from  the  promi- 
nent actor,  C.  Some  time  ago  he  starred  In 
a  radio  pl^  of  mine,  but  I  reallv  do  not  know 
him  very  ♦ell.  He  Is  a  rock-ribbed  conserva- 
tive, but  In  the  envelope  I  find  a  $500  check 
and  a  brief  note.  I  have  a  feeling  that  life 
Is  going  to  get  pretty  rough  in  the  days 
ahead.  This  U  a  gift,  to  use  when  you  need 
to  catch  your  breath  and  get  back  your  per- 
spective^' I  return  the  check  with  thanks 
and  a  dignity  which  I  probablv  cannot 
afford." 

Leafing  through  the  Journal,  I  come  upon 
an  entry  that  is  pure  Gogol  farce: 

"The  television  writer  L.  btops  me  on  the 
street  wJth  a  nightmare  tale.  A  vear  ago 
having  no  political  activity  in  his  past  but 
fearing  he  might  become  the  \1ctlm  of  some 
reckless  accuser,  he  sought  out  a  professional 
investigator  who  does  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
advertising  agencies,  checking  out  talent  at 
$5  a  head.  L.  paid  to  have  himself  investi- 
gated, asking  only  that,  after  being  proved 
Innocent,  he  be  given  a  written  certificate  of 
clearance. 

"In  due  time,  L.  was  found  to  be  free  of 
taint,  and  given  his  docxunent.  onlv  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  get  work 
It  appears  that  In  the  course  of  probing  him 
the  investigator  questioned  a  number  of  net- 
work executives.  He  assured  them  that -it 
was  only  a  rouUne  check  and  L  was  liCt 
under  suspicion.  Their  reacUon  was  tkepti- 
cal.  'Where  there's  smoke,  there's  fire.'  L 
haunts  Che  waiting  room  of  the  networks,  a 
gaunt  ghost  desperately  brandishing  his  cer- 
tificate. He  has  not  worked  in  eight 
months." 

In  tho$e  flrst  years,  the  two  major  sources 
of  work  were  other  writers  suffering  from  a 
creative  block  and  desperate  producers  with 
deadline  and  budget  trouble.  I  spent  four 
months  filling  the  assignments  of  a  well- 
known  Writer  who  found  himself  unable  to 
face  his  typewriter.  It  was  a  lucky  and 
profitable  arrangement  that  ended  when  he 
appeared  one  midnight  and  haggardly  told 
me  that  his  analyst  had  advised  him  that 
signing  his  ijame  to  my  work  was  giving  him 
an  even  deeper  psychological  problem  He 
says  I'm  loelng  my  Identity." 

By  taking  everything  that  came  our  way,  a 
few  dozen  of  us  on  the  East  Coast  and  In 
Hollj-wood  were  working  6poi;^cally  and 
managing  to  survive.  For  every  blacklisted 
writer  who  anonymously  kept  at  his  trade, 
ten  fell  by  the  wayside.  If  you  could  turn  out 
a  feature  film  in  a  couple  of  weeks  or  an  hour 
television  play  in  five  days  for  a  twenty-flfth 
of  your  former  price,  you  had  a  chance. 

It  was  a  lot  tougher  for  the  directors  and 
the  actors.  They  couldn't  work  without  be- 
ing present  in  person.  One  brllUant  clown 
who  has  since  become  the  toast  of  Broadwav 
and  Time  magazine  used  to  go  around  roar- 
ing. "I'm  Z  .  the  man  pf  a  thousand  faces,  all 
of  them  blacklisted" 

"The  doorbell  rings,  and  I  find  myself  con- 
fronted by  the  well-known  character  actor,  8 
In  the  last  decade  he  has  appeared  in  more 
than  fifty  Western  movies.  Blacklisted  now. 
he  Is  peddling  Christmas  cards  house-to- 
house  He  displays  his  wares,  and  I  regret- 
fully explain  that  I  can  t  afford  to  send  cards 
this  year.  He  settles  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
reminisces  about  Gary  Cooper  and  Qene 
Autry" 

By  the  mid  1950'8,  the  situation  had  eased 
a  bit  A  sympathetic  fledgling  producer,  em- 
ploying the  talents  of  blacklisted  writers, 
came  up  with  two  extremely  successful  net- 
work children's  adventure  series.  And  the 
word  was  getting  around  that  such-and-such 
a  Hollywood  box-offlce  smash,  though  signed 
by  Y  ,  was  actually  written  by  X.    There  even 
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began  to  grow  a  certain  mystique  about  the 
spectacular  feats  of  the  twlUght  writers.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  me  to  get  calls  from 
acquaintances  who  would  chortle,  "I  Just  saw 
your  play  on  television.  Okay,  okay,  you 
can't  say  anything.  But  you  can't  kid  me. 
Id  recognize  your  style  anywhere."  Some- 
times It  actually  was  my  work,  sold  under 
another  name.  Sometimes  It  was  not,  my 
protests  were  of  little  avail,  and  I  wasn't 
sure  whether  to  feel  amused  or  embarrassed : 
"The  producer  T.  tells  me  that  the  head  of 
a  major  Hollywood  studio  threw  the  fourth 
draft  of  a  script  back  at  him,  yelling,  'It 
stinks.  Do  me  a  favor,  stop  wasting  money, 
go   find   yourself  a  blacklisted  writer.'  " 

It  was  a  scramble,  and  I  found  myself 
writing  all  sorts  of  things  I'd  never  tried  be- 
fore. Industrial  training  films,  travel  shorts. 
doctoring  Broadway  plays.  I  wouldn't  choose 
to  go  through  It  again,  but  In  many  ways 
It  sharpened  my  skills  and  expanded  my  sense 
of  Invention 

"The  actor  C.  invites  me  to  lunch  and 
proposes  that  1  write  the  pilot  script  for  a 
series  that  one  of  the  networks  has  asked 
him  and  his  wife  to  do.  I  explain  that  I  am 
blacklisted,  and  while  I  would  very  much 
like  the  Job.  I  will  have  to  tise  a  pseudonym. 
He  insists  that  my  name  will  be  on  it.  brush- 
ing aside  my  warnings  that  It  may  cause 
trouble,  telling  me  that  he  considers  the 
blacklist  morsUly  repugnant. 

"I  write  the  pilot,  and  the  star  Is  delighted 
with  it.  He  delivers  it  perecnally  to  the 
network's  vice  president  In  charge  of  produc- 
tion who  glances  at  my  nanoe  and  hands  It 
back.  'It's  lousy.'  C.  protests  that  he 
hasnt  even  read  It.  only  to  be  Informed, 
"Look,  even  if  It  was  Tolstoy,  It  would  be 
lousy.' 

"Sobered  but  stublxjrn,  C.  offers  me  the  Job 
anyhow.  I  can  sign  my  work  with  another 
name.  Only  It  will  have  to  be  the  name 
of  an  actual  writer  who  can  appear  at  script 
conferences  and  rehearsals.  After  some 
searching,  I  find  a  gifted  young  writer  who 
is  willing  to  collaborate,  and  whose  name  and 
face  will  represent  us  both." 

In  the  end,  I  was  writing  under  four  differ- 
ent pseudonyms.  Including  a  Swedish  name 
I  used  for  sensitive  art-bouse  films.  And 
there  were  two  or  three  cleared  writers  will- 
ing to  sign  my  work  when  the  network  or 
agency  demanded  a  name  with  experience 
and  a  list  of  reputable  credits. 

I  had  read  Kafka,  but  nothing  ptepared 
me  for  the  emotions  of  living  In  the  strange 
world  of  the  nameless  A  script  of  mine  won 
a  major  award,  and  I  remember  the  queer 
feeling  of  being  a  nonperson  when  another 
writer  went  up  to  claim  it  At  that.  I,thlnk 
It  was  even  worse  for  him.  He  tried  to  give 
me  the  trophy,  miserably  telling  me  that  he 
felt  like  a  fraud.  We  ended  up  tossing  It  In 
a  trash  can.  and  then  went  out  and  got 
drunk  together. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  way  to  avoid  all  the 
difficulties.  One  could  always  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  and  purge  oneself.  There 
were  two  lawyers  who  specialized  In  arrang- 
ing this,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Holly- 
wood The  established  fee  was  »5.000,  for 
which  one  got  expert  advice  In  compoelng 
a  statement  of  mea  culpa,  avowing  that,  be- 
ing an  artist,  one  was  naive  about  the  devi- 
ous ways  of  politics  and  had  been  the  dup" 
of  diabolical  forces.  One  was  also  required 
to  offer  the  names  of  former  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  were  the  real  subversives 
If  one  knew  no  such  names,  the  lawyer  would 
obligingly  supply  some,  in  one  case  arguing 
away  the  qualms  of  a  famous  choreographer 
who  was  anxious  to  clear  himself  but  reluc- 
tant to  become  an  Informer  with  the  reas- 
suring thought,  "Hell,  they've  all  been  named 
already,  so  you're  not  really  doing  them  any 
harm.     They  can't  be  killed  twice." 
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I  find  a  wbola  aecUon  or  my  Journal  de- 
voted to  tboae  who  aought  to  purge  tttem- 
%elves,  pathetic  cajte  histories  of  the  a&at- 
'bmy  of  panic: 

"K.    has   known    the    playwright   O.    since 
the  Tblrtlee,  a  cloee  and  senUmental  frlend- 
ahlp.    One  of  O.'s  plays  Is  currently  playing 
la  a  revival,  and  he  has  Insisted  that  K.  be 
hired  aa  stage  manager. 
"After  being  blacklisted  for  a  number  of 
,   years^O.  arranged  to  go  before  the  Commit- 
tee and  clear  himself.    At  two  in  the  morn- 
ing.  K.'s   doorbell   rings.     It   Is   O..    looking 
:  111  and  exhausted 

He  polnu  at  K.  and  says  In  a  terrible 
whisper.  'I  named  you.'  Then  he  turns  and 
shuffles  back  toward  tbe  elevator.  Prom 
others,  I  gather  he  spent  the  whole  night 
making  the  rounds  of  the  friends  he  turned 
in  to  the  Committee." 

Who  can  ever  fully  understand  what  fear 
'Can  do  to  a  man?  There  were  things  that 
happened  which,  even  now,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  explain: 

"Opening  night  party  at  the  house  of  the 
film  and  stage  director,  K.  draws  me  Into  a 
comer  and  tells  me  that,  on  the  road  In 
New  Haven,  he  was  visited  by  an  investiga- 
te* from  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 'I  told  him  to  drop  dead.'  K.  goes 
jou^  for  twenty  minxes,  describing  his  In- 
kignation  and  deflnance,  reviling  the  black- 
list. 1'tie  next  day,  I  learn  from  his  friend 
T.  that  when  all  this  took  place.  K.  had 
-already  appeared  before  the  Committee  and 
named  names." 

I>urlng  those  iktoara,  I  reread  the  entire 
works  of  Doetoevsky.  and  Lord,  bow  much 
better  I  imderstood  them.  For  by  then,  I 
bad  bad  my  first  painful  experiences  with 
Mlf-abasement  and  the  need  for  absolution : 
"Walking  down  Broadway,  someone  catches 
my  elbow  from  behind.  It  Is  R.,  whom  I  have 
known  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  recently 
appeared  aa  a  'cooperative  witness'  before  the 
Committee.  He  aaka  plaintively  why  I  passed 
blm  without  saying  hello,  and  I  explain  that 
I  didn't  Me  him.  He  shakes  hU  bead,  'No, 
no.  you  stared  right  at  me.'  He  grimaces.  'I 
don't  blame  you.  I'm  disgusting.  Do  you 
think  I'm  disgusting?'  I  am  not  particularly 
-  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  nodded  yes  and 
walked  away.  Who  appointed  me  his  judge? 
He's  «•  mucb  a  victim  as  the  rest  of  ua." 

In  IMO.  what  seemed  to  be  a  wide  crack 
appeared  In  the  wall  of  the  blacklist.  I  was 
o^ered  the  Job  of  writing  a  film  in  London. 
i^fOrklng  with  a  renowned  Hollywood  director 
Who  had  fied  a  committee  subpoena.  It  was 
a  suspense  film  of.  I  think,  considerable  ar- 
tistic quality,  and  deeplte  the  fact  that  our 
names  w^re  on  It.  American  distribution 
righU  were  purchaaed  by  a  major  Hollywood 
company.  Wben  the  first  publicity  came  out. 
*|«w  wsaka  before  it  was  to  open  on  Broad - 
wiy,  a  Long  laland  poet  of  the  American 
Legion  threatened  to  picket  the  theater. 
Tha  film  corporation  hastily  abandoned 
plans  for  the  premlereNsut  they  had  half  a 
mllUon  dollars  at  stake,  and  their  lawyers 
met  with  Legion  representatives  to  work  out 
a  deal  to  protect  their  Investment.  The  film 
would  have  no  official  opening.  A  few 
months  would  be  allowed  to  pass,  to  let 
ttali>ga  cool  off.  Then  the  plcttire  would  be 
quietly  aneaked  into  the  neighborhood 
theaters  as  part  of  a  double  bill  with  a  Cary 
Orant  comedy. 

And  EC  It  went.  Truce  came  to  Korea,  and 
ifcQarthy,  after  being  outmaneuvered  at  one 
of  bis  own  hearings  by  Department  of  the 
Army  lawyer  Joseph  Welch,  was  squashed  by 
bis  coUaaguae  in  the  Senate,  and  eventually 
died.  Dalton  Trumbo  won  an  Oscar  under 
the  name  of  Robert  Rich,  and  emerged  from 
\UKlerground  to  write  "Exodus"  in  his  own 
nam*  for  Otto  Premlnger.  John  Henry  Taulk, 
sued  several  of  the  self-appointed  patzlot/ 
-who  had  put  pressure  on^e  network*    \nd 


won  a  whopping  awarci  for  character  dam- 
age. The  blacklist  began  to  crumble  and 
producers  assured  me  that  In  their  hearts 
they  had  always  opposed  It.  Along  Madison 
Avenue  and  Sunset  Boplevard,  people  won- 
dered exactly  how  it  had  ever  happened  in 
the  first  place. 

Actually,  blacklisting  lasted  longest  In 
broadcasting.  By  1961,  my  cantata  "The 
Lonesome  Train"  was  1>eglnnlng  to  be  per- 
formed again  In  schools  and  colleges.  In 
1962,  I  got  my  first  naime  credit  on  a  film 
for  a  Hollywood  major  studio,  without  picket 
lines  or  protest.  But  It  was  not  until  1964 
that  David  Sussklnd  and  Dan  Melnlck's 
Talent  Associates  approached  me  to  write  a 
script  for  their  CBS  series.  "East  Side  West 
Side."  I  said  I  wouldn't  consider  doing  It 
without  credit,  and  they  answered  unhesi- 
tatingly, "Of  course."  The  play  I  wrote  was 
called  "No  Hiding  Pla«e."  It  was  about  a 
Negro  family  moving  Into  a  white  suburb. 
The  first  time  my  naeie  had  appeared  on 
the  home  screen  In  more  than  a  decade,  my 
script  won  half  a  dozen  awards,  and  the  net- 
work scheduled  a  special  repeat  broadcast. 

George  Schaefer.  dlfector  of  Hallmark's 
Hall  of  Fame,  happened  to  see  It.  and  had  his 
assistant  look  up  my  n^me  In  the  telephone 
book.  He  asked  If  I  would  accept  a  commis- 
sion to  write  an  original  drama  for  the  pro- 
g^ra.  The  result  was  "Eagle  In  a  Cage."  with 
Trevor  Howard  playing  Napoleon  In  exile  on 
St.  Helena. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  stiurted  writing  for  the 
theater.  My  first  play  opened  on  Broadway 
and  my  second  was  premiered  at  Washington 
DCs  Arena  Stage.  A  long  scene  from  that 
second  play,  "Hard  Travelln'."  was  presented 
last  spring  as  the  White  House  Festival  of 
the  Arts,  and  I  was  lavlted  to  be  there  for 
the  occasion.  Then  came  the  Emmy  award, 
and  It  seemed  that  I  baH  at  last  come  in  from 
the  cold. 
Or  had  I? 

Once  again  we  are  Involved  in  a  confusing, 
bloody,  stalemate  conUlct  in  a  far-off  place. 
Once  again  there  Is  a  llare-up  of  belligerent 
patriotism,  signs  of  oftclal  impatience  with 
dissent. 

I  remember  arguing  until  dawn,  some  years 
ago.  with  Antek,  one  ct  the  handful  of  sur- 
viving fighters  from  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  He 
insisted  that  terror  Was  not  a  matter  of 
geography,  and  that  ttie  fear  and  savagery 
that  exploded  in  Warsaw  might  happen  any- 
wherd  And  I  avowed  that  it  could  never 
happen  here.  Not  In  a  nation  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

Asstmilng  that  we  remember  that  heritage. 
and  our  lapses  from  It,  Assuming  that  i^ar! 
Sandburg  was  wrong  the  day  I  heard  him 
say.  grinning  crookedly  In  that  way  of  his, 
"Man  has   a  quick   fofgettery." 
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CREATING  A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  I  had  a  special  order 
last  night  on  the  subject  of  creating  a 
new  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
begins  at  page  20 129  and  ends  on  pag 
20134  of  the  Recorb. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  this  subject  to 
read  my  remarks. 


THANKS  TO  THE  NONSTRDCK 

AIRLINES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address 'the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ordeal 
for  employees  and  management  of  non- 
struck  airlines  is  over  and.  In  my  opin- 
ion,  the  traveling  public  of  America  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Without  discussing  specifics  of  the  air 
strike,  certainly  the  employees  and  man- 
agement of  the  noiistruck  lines  must 
have  been  among  the  happiest  of  all 
when  air  operations  aroimd  the  country 
returned  to  normal  over  the  weekend. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  stories 
about  the  services  provided,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  during  the 
43-day  air  tieup.  While  most  Members 
of  Congress,  and  others,  necessarily  cur- 
tailed their  travels  during  this  time, 
many  were  able  to  make  their  commit- 
ments, with  some  delay,  because  of  the 
courtesies  extended  by  nonstruck  lines 
aroimd  the  country. 

The  strike  disrupted  the  plans  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans,  but  its 
seriousness  was  minimized  by  the  all-out 
efforts  of  employers  and  employees  alike 
of  such  nonstruck  airlines  as  American, 
Continental,  Northeast,  Branlff,  Delta, 
and  Western,  coupled  with  the  extra 
efforts  of  the  local  service  lines  through- 
out the  country. 

To  them  I  say  "Thank  you"  for  aU 
Americans  who  were  traveling  during 
the  6-week  strike  period. 


i 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  BELCHER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  August  tH21,  1966,  is  National 
Drum  Corps  Week.  It  will  be  celebrated 
across  the  Nation  in  virtually  every  city 
and  town  where  the  1  million  persons  in- 
volved in  drum  and  bugle  corps  activity 
live  to  honor  them  I  think  the  drum 
and  bugle  corps  of  this  Nation  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  fighting 
delinquency  because  they  work  to  sup- 
port the  motto.  "Pageantry  and  Patriot- 
ism— on  the  March." 

I  have  had  personal  experience  with 
the  dnim  and  bugle  corps.  Over  30 
years  ago  the  Argonne  Post  No.  4  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Enid,  Okla..  mj 
hometown,  organized  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps  composed  of  high  school  girls 
This  has  been  throughout  the  years  one 
of  the  finest  activities  that  Argonne  post 
has  sponsored.  Hundreds  of  girls  have 
gone  through  this  corps. 

In  1946,  as  commander  of  Argonne 
Post  No.  4,  I  took  the  Enid  Legionettes  to 
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the  American  Legion  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  They  engaged  in  the 
contest  for  sponsored  corps  and  won  sec- 
ond place.  They  engaged  in  the  parade 
in  Salt  Lake  City  to  kick  off  the  Com- 
munity Chest  drive.  They  marched  in 
the  American  Legion  parade  up  Market 
Street  Jn  San  Francisco.  Then  we  went 
to  Los  Angeles  and  on  back  home.  We 
spent  11  days  on  this  trip. 

This  corps  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
builders  of  character  that  has  existed  in 
our  hometown.  In  all  these  11  days, 
these  girls  behaved  like  little  ladies.  I 
was  complimented  everywhere  that  we 
"ate  our  meals  for  the  fine  behavior  of 
these  girls. 

Therefore,  I  can  wholeheartedly  and 
thoroughly  endorse  National  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  Week;  and  I  hope  that  more 
and  more  drum  and  bugle  corps  will  be 
organized  in  years  to  come. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  THE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BUSINESS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture I  am  requesting  the  leadership  to 
postpone  consideration  of  the  bill  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  heard  this  mornin?, 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Act, 
and  am  asking  that  it  be  scheduled  at 
some  later  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BUSINESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  why.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  renege  on 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  at  this  time? 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr  GROSS,    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  For  good  and  sufficient 
reasons. 

Wr.  BELCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  ifhe  can  give  me  some  light 
on  this  sudden  change  of  events. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No.  I  cannot  shed  any 
ught  on  that  subject,  but  I  would  certain- 
ly commend  the  gentleman  for  postpon- 
m  this.  I  hope  he  postpones  it  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 
inif«  ff^OSS.  I  hope  he  postpones  it 
uideflnltely  and  forever. 


MASS  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  SAFETY 
The    SPEAKER.     Under    a    previous 
oroer  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afteinoon  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  confer  upon  the  Federal  courts 
the  jurisdiction  to  issue  orders  limiting 
mass  public  demonstrations  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  participants,  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  duration  of  such  pub- 
lic display. 

An  action  to  secure  such  an  order 
would  be  brought  by  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  or  by  the  attorney  general  of 
any  State,  in  a  case  in  which  a  large 
demonstration  presented  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  violence  which  would 
burden  or  obstruct  interstate  commerce. 
The  granting  of  such  an  order  would 
be  further  conditioned  upon  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  ?ind  re- 
quires that  substantial  irreparable  in- 
Jury  to  persons  or  property  would  occur 
in  the  absence  of  such  order. 

A  further  qualification  upon  the  issu- 
ance of  such  order  is  that  the  public  offi- 
cials charged  with  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  peace  are  unable  to  adequately 
perform  this  function  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Being  fully  cognizant  of  our  great  and 
cherished  traditions  of  free  speech  and 
assembly.  I  have  written  into  this  bill 
specific  safeguards  against  arbitrary  use 
of  such  power. 

The  bill  prescribes  specific  conditions 
upon  which  the  courts  could  order  rea- 
sonable limitations  upon  mass  demon- 
strations; that  is,  demonstrations  in 
which  more  than  50  participants  would 
be  engaged. 

This  bill  is  directed  toward  reasonable 
limitations  on  conduct,  not  limitations 
on  speeches. 

Nowhere  does  it  contain  a  delegation 
of  power  to  prohibit  the  expression  of 
ideas  or  to  prohibit  the  people  from 
peaceably  assembling. 

It  is  directed  solely  at  a  situation  in 
which  very  large  numbers  of  people  en- 
gage in  demonstrations  producing  condi- 
tions which  prevent  the  police  from  pro- 
viding adequate  protection  to  the  dem- 
onstrators, to  spectators,  or  to  others 
within  the  area  of  the  mass  activity  and 
where  police  are  unable  to  guarantee 
the  free  flow  of  commence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  is  not  whether 
we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  causes 
espoused  by  any  group.  The  bill  is  not 
directed  at  what  is  espoused,  but  rather 
how  it  is  espoused. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  can  reasonably 
limit  the  exercise  of  one  right  when  It 
comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  other  rights.  In  recognizing  the 
importance  of  first  amendment  rights,  I 
cannot  ignore  other  rights,  such  as  the 
right  to  be  secure  in  one's  person  and 
property. 

When  persons,  with  knowledge  of  the 
irominence  of  great  danger  of  violence, 
plan  to  oodnuct  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  will  assuredly  set  off  or  aggravate 
this  violence,  their  conduct  must  be  con- 
strained. 

I  am  not  saying  that  local  authorities 
do  not  have  the  duty  to  protect  peaceable 
assemblies  and  lawful  marches.  This 
duty  Is  clear.  Violence  and  breach  of  the 
peace  must  be  prevented  by  vigorous  ac- 


tion. Anarchy  is  Intolerable.  Our  social 
order  cannot  countenance  violence  in  thff 
streets.  PaUure  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  to  obey  lawful  commands  of  the 
police,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
must  be  dealt  with  certainty  and  with 
dispatch. 

Nor  am  I  saying  that  society  is  not 
charged  with  a  responsibility  to  correct 
as  quickly  as  humanly  possible  the  in- 
equities which  exist  in  communities  and 
which  lead  to  the  demonstrations  in  the 
first  instance.  Society  must  exercise 
e\ei-y  resource  to  eliminate  those  situ- 
ations which  lead  aggrieved  citizens  to 
petition  for  redress  of  these  grievances. 

But  having  said  this,  I  firmly  believe 
we  are  not  required  to  sit  back  idly  and 
watch  the  planning  of  an  immense  dem- 
onstration knowing  with  certainty  that 
violence  will  be  the  result  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  police. 

The  demonstration  may  be  intended 
to  be  nonviolent  but  can  the  organizers 
truly  be  nonviolent  knowing  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  that  their  conduct  will 
assuredly  precipitate  violence  in  others? 

Must  society's  interest  in  peace  be 
suppressed  or  can  it  be  protected?  I 
believe  we  can  constitutionally  protect 
both  the  interests  of  the  demonstrators 
and  society  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today,  and  in 
so  doing,  we  can  make  a  most  Important 
contribution  to  the  resolution  of  a  vex- 
atious problem, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems that  courts  or  legislatures  must  re- 
solve are  those  of  competition  between 
important  rights.  We  are  today  pre- 
sented with  this  type  of  conflict.  Per- 
sons with  grievances  justly  wish  to  pub- 
licize their  views.  The  community  de- 
sires to  maintain  peace  and  order. 

Mass  demonstrations  have  resulted  In 
disruption  of  public  order  and  have  pre- 
sented law  enforcement  ofBcials  with  a 
situation  with  which  they  cannot  ade- 
quately cope.  An  enormous  burden  has 
been  placed  upon  the  police  to  slmul- 
taneouly  execute  their  normally  taxing 
duties  wliile  affording  protection  to 
highly  provocative  public  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  costs  have  been  enormous  to  the 
Public  Treasury  as  well  as  to  private 
property.  Commerce  and  traffic  have 
been  disrupted.  The  Government  must 
act  to  protect  the  rights  of  all. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  speaking  for 
the  Court  in  Schenck  v.  United  States, 
249  U.S.  47.  51-52,  said: 

The  character  of  every  act  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  Is  done.  .  .  . 
The  most  stringent  protection  of  free  speech 
would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely  shouting 
flre  in  a  theatre  and  causing  a  panic.  It 
does  not  even  protect  a  man  from  Injunction 
against  uttering  words  that  have  all  the  ef- 
fect of  fcwce,  .  .  .  The  question  In  every  case 
is  whether  the  words  used  are  in  such  clr- 
cimistances  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they 
will  bring  about  the  subetantlve  evils  that 
Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  Is  a 
question  of  proximity  and  degree. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Congress 
can.  and  has  a  duty  to  act  to  protect 
Interstate  commerce  from  undue  bur- 
dens or  obstructions.  That  Is  what  this 
bill  will  do.    It  will  provide  necessary 
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protection  for  commerce  while  preserv- 
ing the  essence  of  our  dvll  liberties. 

The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  only  recently, 
in  the  case  of  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  379  UJ3. 
536,  554.  stated: 

The  rlghta  of  fre«  speech  and  aaKoably, 
whUe  fundamental  In  our  democratlo  so- 
ciety, ttUl  do  not  mean  that  everyone  with 
opinions  or  beliefs  to  express  may  address  a 
group  at  any  pi^bllc  place  and  at  any  time. 
The  constitutional  ^arantee  of  liberty  im- 
plies the  existence  of  an  organized  society 
maintaining  public  order,  without  which 
liberty  Itself  wotild  be  lost  In  the  ezceosee  of 
anarchy.  The  control  of  travel  on  the  streets 
Is  a  clestf'  example  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility to  Insure  this  necessary  order.  A 
restriction  In  that  relation,  designed  to 
promote  the  public  convenience  In  the  Inter- 
est of  all,  and  not  susceptible  to  abuses  of 
discriminatory  application,  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  attempted  exercise  of  some 
clyll  right  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
wotild  be  entitled  to  protection  .  .  .  Oov- 
•mmental  authorities  have  the  .duty  and 
responsibility  to  keep  their  streets  open  and 
available  for  movement  .  .  .  We  emphati- 
cally reject  the  notion  urged  by  appellant 
that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  amendments 
afford  the  same  kind  of  freedom  to  those  who 
would  communicate  Ideas  by  conduct  such 
as  patroling,  marching,  and  picketing  on 
streets  and  highways,  as  these  amendments 
afford  to  those  who  communicate  Ideas  by 
pure  speech. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  further 
stated: 

When  the  clear  and  present  danger  of  riot, 
disorder.  Interference  with  traffic  upon  the 
public  streets,  or  other  immediate  threat  to 
public  safety,  peace,  or  order,  appears,  the 
power  of  the  State  to  prevent  or  punish  Is 
obvious.  Cantioell  v.  Coniiecticut,  310  U.S. 
20fl,  308. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  clear  that 
whether  one  agrees  with  the  "absolu- 
tist" views  of  Justice  Black  or  the  "bal- 
ancing" views  of  Justice  Harlan,  or  any 
other  view  announced  by  the  high  court 
in  its  long  history,  one  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Ooveminent  has  some 
power  to  regulate  the  "how"  and  "where" 
of  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly. 

This  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
states: 

The  term  "public  demonstration"  means 
patrblllng,  picketing,  marching,  parading,  or 
gathering  on  any  public  street,  sidewalk, 
highway,  or  park.' 

Though  the  action  Itself  be  under  the 
first  amendment,  the  manner  of  its  exer- 
cise may  fall  besrond  the  scope  of  the 
amendment.  This  is  all  the  more  true 
when  the  action  departs  from  pure 
9>eech  and  becomee  intertwined  with 
conduct  such  as  mass  demonstrations. 

It  is  important  to  reemphasize  the 
point  that  his  bill  is  neutral  toward  the 
cause  espoused  by  mass  demonstrators. 
It  is  intended  to  place  reasonable  limita- 
tions upon  mass  demonstrations  when 
passions  are  enflamed  and  violence  is  im- 
minent. It  would  apply  equally  to 
d«nonstrations  by  extremist  groups  such 
as  the  American  Nasi  party,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  Communist,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions as  it  would  to  moderate  groups  with 
which  most  of  us  agree.  The  test  Is  not 
whether  we  agree  or  disagree.  The  test 
la  the  ImmineiKC  of  violence  if  not  rea- 
aaaatOj  oootroUed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphatically 
state  that  I  have  no  intent  to  suppress 
free  speech  or  peaceful  assembly.  This 
bill  will  not  allow  suc|i  suppression.  But 
where  the  public  safety  demands,  reason- 
able limitations  can  and  must  be  placed 
upon  the  conduct  of  persons  seeking  to 
express  their  views  by  means  of  marches, 
parades,  patrols,  or  terge  gatherings  in 
public  places. 

The  limitations  that  I  have  in  mind  are 
described  specifically  in  my  bill.  They 
are  limitations fibon  the  size,  time,  place, 
and  duration  of  ma^  demonstrations. 
The  limitations  must  take  into  account 
the  ability  of  local  ofljcials  to  protect  the 
demonstrators  and  others.  The  courts 
can  limit,  but  not  proscribe  demon- 
strations. 

Thus,  if  500  people  stretched  in  a  mass 
mafch  over  5  blocks  present  the  police 
with  a  situation  which  they  cannot  ade- 
quately cope  because  of  the  violence 
which  it  will  clearly  atouse,  the  court  can 
limit  the  demonstration  to  a  more  con- 
tained unit  which  will  enable  the  police 
to  afford  the  necessarj'  protection  under 
the  circumstances. 

It  is.  of  course,  undisputed  that  appropri- 
ate, limited  discretion,  under  properly  drawn 
statutes  or  ordinances,  concerning  the  time, 
place,  duration,  or  manner  of  use  of  the 
streets  for  public  asserablles  may  be  vested 
In  administrative  oflclalB.  provided  that  such 
limited  discretion  Is  "•xerclsed  with"  uni- 
formity of  method  of  treatment  upon  the 
facts  of  each  appllcatioa,  free  from  Improper 
or  inappropriate  considiyatlona  and  from  un- 
fair discrimination'  .  .  .  [and  with]  a  "sys- 
tematic, consistent  ancl  Just  order  of  treat- 
ment, with  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  public  use  of  the  highways.  .  .  .'  "  Cox 
V.  LouisUiTia,  supra,  at  968.  citing  Cox  v.  New 
Hampshire.  312  U.S.  5«9,  576. 

Certainly  if  this  authority  can  be 
vested  in  administrative  ofBcials  It  can 
be,  a  fortiori,  vested  in  the  courts. 

The  approach  which  I  have  followed  is 
not  novel.  It  has  been  taken  in  civil 
rights,  antitrust,  and  labor  legislation,  to 
name  but  a  few  examples. 

The  Federal  interest  in  this  matter 
is  clear  and  compelling.  We  seek  to 
protect  interstate  conamerce  from  undue 
burdens  or  obstructions.  The  Congress 
has  only  recently  passed  laws  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  against  persons  seek- 
ing employment  or  seeking  to  enjoy 
public  accommodations. 

This  legislative  authority  -.as  based 
upon  the  congressional  power  to 
rejjulate  interstate  commerce.  The  duty 
to  protect  such  commerce  in  this  in- 
stance is  not  less  compelling  than  in 
these  recent  civil  rights  acts.  Rights 
beget  responsibility.  Liberty  is  not 
license. 

We  seek  uniformity  of  remedy  assuring 
nondiscriminatory  enforcement.  We 
seek  a  proper  balancing  of  inalienable 
Federal  rights.  We  recognize  the  con- 
current authority  $w|d  responsibility  of 
local  government,  bttt  we  cannot  shirk 
this  Federal  responsibility  in  this  case 
any  more  than  we  could  In  the  earlier 
civil  rights  cases. 

Strong  safeguards  fbr  traditional  liber- 
ties have  been  maintained.  The  right 
to  a  Jury  trial,  for  example.  Is  preserved 
in  this  bill  In  the  event  some  person  is 
found  in  contempt  of  court.    This  legis- 


lation in  no  way  treads  upon  the  rights 
of  lat>or  to  picket  in  a  labor  dispute,  ft 
Is  consistent  with  Thomhill  and  subse- 
quent cases  outlining  the  rights  of  labor 
pickets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  and  neces- 
sary bill.  W^  need  the  additional  pro- 
tection that  this  bill  affords.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  to  which  it  is  assigned 
will  grant  expeditious  consideration  to 
its  merits,  keeping  in  mind  the  disrup- 
tions which  several  of  our  major  cities 
have  experienced  in  recent  days  and 
which  we  can  expect  to  reoccur  if  appro- 
priate safeguards  are  not  enacted. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  respon- 
sible agencies  of  this  Crovemment  must 
be  given  adequate  tools  with  which  to 
maintain  law  and  order  during  these 
demonstrations. 

Let  me  just  give  you  one  example  of 
what  happens  to  a  community  when 
persistent  demonstrations  of  unlimited 
size  dilute  the  police  capacity  of  such  a 
community. 

The  other  day  Chicago  Police  Super- 
intendent O.  W.  Wilson  announced  that 
crime  has  increased  25  percent  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  last  25  days,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  1965  period.  He 
attributed  this  serious  rise  in  crime  to 
shifting  of  police  from  normal  duties  to 
civil  rights  marches. 

Superintendent  Wilson  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  police  adminis- 
trators in  this  country  and  I  can  assure 
this  House  that  his  analysis  of  the  reason 
for  the  sudden  Increase  in  crime  In  Chi- 
cago can  be  relied  on. 

Superintendent  Wilson  said  that  days 
off  for  Chicago  policemen  will  have  to 
be  canceled  if  the  uncontrolled  and 
multiple  rights  marches  continue. 

Admittedly,  this  will  give  the  depart- 
ment an  additional  1,600  men,  but  to 
compensate  them,  the  men  will  have  to 
be  given  days  off  In  the  future  and  when 
these  days  off  are  given  to  the  police, 
Superintendent  Wilson  said,  "that  will 
greatly  reduce  our  crime  fighting  forces 
for  the  year." 

Superintendent  Wilson  quite  properly 
pointed  out  that  when  the  number  of 
policemen  available  for  normal  duty  in 
fighting  crime  is  so  seriously  reduced,  a 
further  spinoff  of  this  problem  is  that 
insurance  companies,  by  the  very  nature 
of  things,  increase  their  rates  because 
they  will  be  the  losers  if  the  crime  rale 
continues  to  go  up. 

Last  week  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  riot 
duty  with  many  policemen  who  were 
attached  to  the  Gale  Avenue  police  sta- 
tion in  my  district  for  riot  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  inhuman 
to  impose  such  riot  duty  upon  our  police- 
men. 

One  policeman  told  me  how  a  pop  bot- 
tle narrowly  missed  hitting  him  in  the 
face  and  possibly  blinding  him  for  life. 
One  might  argue  that  police  should  be 
able  to  restrain  rioters  who  cause  vio- 
lence against  peaceful  demonstrators, 
but  tills  is  easier  said  than  done,  as  any- 
one who  has  been  in  one  of  these  riots 
knows  how  impossible  it  is  to  control  a 
mob  once  It  gets  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
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would  join  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  becoming  abundantly  clear  that 
the  dedicated,  sincere  civil  rights  leaders 
look  upon  these  demonstrations  as  wholly 
ineffective. 

Many  of  them  have  told  me  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  is  now  past  the 
stage  when  you  had  to  resort  to  large 
demonstrations,  which  evoke  the  E>oten- 
tial  for  violence,  to  make  your  point. 

The  responsible  civil  rights  leaders  are 
urging  their  people  to  avoid  demonstra- 
tions and  instead  exert  that  energy  In 
voter  registration  appeals,  efforts  to  raise 
the  economic  status  of  minority  groups, 
and  to  help  in  the  campaign  to  get  better 
education  and  better  housing  through 
cooperation  with  local  communities. 

I  agree  that  the  civil  rights  movement 
have  outgrown  the  need  for  mass  dem- 
onstrations which  now  largely  serve  to 
attract  counterreactlons  from  young 
hoodlums,  all  sorts  of  curiosity  seekers — 
including  the  American  Nazi  Party — and 
people  who  fear  any  change  whatever. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  am 
sure  most  of  my  colleagues  would  agree 
with  me,  that  those  who  are  sincerely, 
honestly  interested  in  advancing  the  ban- 
ner of  civil  rights  are  much  too  busy 
working  with  and  for  the  people  they 
want  to  help  to  have  time  for  aimless 
marching  through  dty  streets,  arousing 
passions  and  prejudice.  These  are  the 
people  who  know  the  meaning  of  civil 
rights.  They  do  not  make  the  headlines, 
although  they  should.  They  are  quietly, 
earnestly  and  untiringly  helping  to 
change  the  world  for  the  better  and  they 
deserve  our  profound  thanks  for  having 
the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  resist  taking 
endless  days  off  strolling  up  one  street 
and  down  another.  Their  work  is  too 
immediate  and  too  pressing.  Other  peo- 
ple count  on  them  and  they  are  more 
than  equal  to  the  challenge.  Maybe 
someday  some  of  their  noisier,  more  pub- 
licity-conscious colleagues  will  pitch  in  to 
help  the  cause,  too. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  this  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today  ^^111  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  sis  quickly  as 
possible. 

HJt.  17106 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United  Statee  Code, 
to  permit  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  State  attorneys  general 
to  obtain  orders  from  United  States  district 
courts  placing  reasonable  limitations  on 
the  conduct  of  certain  public  mass  demon- 
strations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part 
VI  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTEH    174. ORDERS  LIMITINO   CERTAIN 

PUBLIC   DEMONSTRATIONS 

"Sec, 

"2801.  Actions    to    obtein     orders    limiting 

pubUc  demonstrations. 
"2802.  Limitations  on  relief. 
■■2803.  Deflnltlons. 
"2801.  Actions    to    obtain    orders    limiting 

public  demonstrations. 
"A  civil  action  to  obtain  a  temporary  order 
placing    reasonable    limitations     upon     the 
time,  place,  or  duration  of,  or  number  of  par- 
ticipants In.  a  public  demonstration  may  be 


brought  In  a  district  court  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  in  which  the 
demonstration  will  occur.  The  court  may 
grant  appropriate  relief  (subject  to  section 
2802)  If  It  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  conduct  of  such  demonstration 
would  present  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
riot,  violence,  or  other  threat  to  public 
safety,  peace,  or  order. 

"(2)  such  riot,  violence,  or  other  threat 
would  burden,  obstruct,  or  otherwise  affect 
Interstate  commerce,  and 

"(3)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  more  than  50  persons  will  participate 
in  such  demonstration.  In  determining 
whether  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of 
particlpiants  In  a  public  demonstration  is 
reasonable,  the  court  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  nuimber  of  participants  to  whom 
the  police  can  give  adequate  protection. 

"2802.  Limitations  on  relief. 

■■(a)  No  relief  may  be  granted  under  this 
chapter  except  after  hearing  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  In  open  court  (with  opportu- 
nity for  cross -examination)  In  support  of 
the  allegations  of  a  complaint  made  under 
oath,  and  testimony  in  opposition  thereto, 
if  ofiered,  and  except  after  findings  of  fact 
by  the  court,  to  the  eflect — 

"(1)  that  a  public  demonstration  has  been 
organized  and  will  occur  unless  restrained  or 
has  occurred  and  will  continue  unless  re- 
strained; 

"(2)  that  substantial  and  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  persons  or  property  wUl  foUow; 

■■(3)  that  there  Is  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law;  and 

"(4)  that  the  public  officers  charged  with 
the  duty  to  protect  persons  or  property  are 
unable  to  furnish  adequate  protection. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  held  after  due  and 
personal  notice  thereof  has  been  given,  in 
such  manner  as  the  court  shall  direct,  to  all 
known  persons  against  whom  relief  is 
sought,  and  also  to  the  chief  of  those  public 
o£Bclals  of  the  county  and  city  within  which 
the  unla-wful  acta  have  been  threatened  or 
conunltted  charged  witb  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect persons  or  property.  No  injunction  or 
temporary'  restraining  order  may  be  Issued 
on  account  of  any  public  demonstration  ex- 
cept against  a  person  who  is  initiating, 
organizing,  planning,  or  Instigating  such 
demonstration.  If  a  plaintiff  also  alleges 
that,  unless  a  temporary  restraining  order 
shall  be  issued  without  notice,  a  substantial 
and  irreparable  injury  to  persons  or  property 
shall  be  unavoidable,  such  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  may  be  Issued  upon  testi- 
mony under  oath,  sufBcient,  if  sustained,  to 
Justify  the  court  in  Issuing  a  temporary  In- 
junction upon  a  hearing  after  notice.  Such 
a  temporary  restraining  order  shaU  be  effec- 
tive for  no  longer  than  five  days  and  shall 
become  void  at  the  expiration  of  said  five 
days. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  Issue  or  deny  any  temporary  In- 
junction In  a  case  under  this  chapter,  the 
court  shall,  upon  the  request  of  any  party 
to  the  proceedings  and  on  his  filing  the  usual 
bond  for  costs,  forthwith  certify  as  in 
ordinary  cases  the  record  of  the  case  to  the 
circuit  oourt  of  appeals  for  Its  review.  Upon 
the  fiUng  of  such  record  In  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  the  appeal  shall  be  heard  find  the 
temporary  Injunctive  order  afllrmed.  modi- 
fied, or  set  aside  with  the  greatest  possible 
expedition,  giving^  the  proceedings  prece- 
dence over  all  o^cr  matters  except  older 
matters  of  the  same  character. 

"(c)  In  all  cases  arising  under  this  chapter 
In  which  a  person  shall  be  charged  with  con- 
tempt, the  accxised  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  Imparilal 
Jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
contempt  shall  have  been  committed,  except 
that  this  right  shall  not  apply  to  contempts 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  or  so 


near  thereto  as  to  Interfere  directly  with  the 
administration  of  Justice  or  to  aj^ly  to  the 
misbehavior,  misconduct,  or  disobedience  of 
any  officer  of  the  court  in  rvspect  to  the  writs, 
orders,  or  process  of  the  oourt. 

"(d)  The  defendant  in  any  proceeding  for 
contempt  of  court  may  file  with  the  court  a 
demand  for  the  retirement  of  the  judge  sit- 
ting in  the  proceeding.  If  the  contempt  arises 
from  an  attack  upon  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  such  Judge  and  if  the  attack  occurred 
elsewhere  than  In  the  presence  of  the  court 
or  so  near  thereto  as  to  Interfere  directly 
with  the  administration  of  Justloe.  Upon 
the  filing  of  any  such  demand  the  judge 
shall  thereut>on  proceed  no  further,  but  an- 
other Judge  shall  be  designated  In  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  by  law.  The  demand 
shall  be  filed  prior  to  the  hearing  In  the 
contempt  proceeding. 

"(e)  Nothmg  in  this  chapter  sball  invali- 
date any  State  law,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  law  permits  a  pubUc  demonstration 
which  violates  a  court  order  Isiued  with 
respect  to  such  demonstration  under  this 
chapter. 

■2803.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter  and  section 
1362: 

"(1)  The  term  'public  demonstration' 
means  patrolUng.  picketing,  marching,  pa- 
rading, or  gathering  on  any  public  street, 
sidewalk,  highway,  or  park. 

"(3)  The  term  'Interstate  commerce' 
means  conxmerce  among  the  States  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

■•174. 

Orders  limiting  Certain  PubUc  Dem- 
onstrations— 2801" 

Skc.  a  (a)  Chapter  86  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  adding  at  the^ 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aectlcn: 
"1362.  PubUc  I>emonstratlons. 

■Subject  to  chapter  174,  the  district  ootirte 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  action 
to  obtain  a  temporary  order  placing  rea- 
sonable limitations  upon  the  time,  place,  or 
duration  of,  or  ntunber  of  participants  in,  • 
public  demonstration."  \ 

(b)  llie  t«.ble<of  sections  for  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

■'1362.  PubUc  demonstrations." 


FEDERAL  GRAJflTS  BEINO  GIVEN  TO 
SCHOOL  BOARDS  TO  OVERCOME 
RACIAL  IMBALANCE  OR  DE  FACTO 
SEGREGATION  IN  VIOLATION  OP 

LAW 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CramxkI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point'  In  the  Rtooto  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcan 
Missouil? 

There  was  no  objection.  'X 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Qm 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  D^>art- 
ment  of  Education  has  granted  or  is  in 
the  process  of  granting  over  $730,000 
under  title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  implement  experiments  attacking 
de  facto  segregation  or  racial  Imlmlance. 

In  passing  the  1964  avll  Rights  Act, 
this  body  adopted  my  amendaaent  to  the 
definition  of  "desegregation'*  which  says 
that  "desegregation  shall  not  mean  the 
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BMigiunent  of  studenta  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  rstclal  Imbalance." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
IMttment  of  Education  had  aiwroved 
erants  In  the  amount  of  $730,399  under 
title  rv  of  the  1964  act  which  encourages 
what  the  Congress  specifically  forbade  ; 
that  Is  to  say.  promotes  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance. 

At  the  time  my  amendment  was 
adopted  by  this  bo<!b^,  I  said: 

The  purpose  (of  my  amendment)  is  to 
prevent  may  aemblance  of  congreMBlon*!  ac- 
ceptance or  approval  of  the  concept  of  "de- 
fa<;to  aegregatlon"  or  to  Include  Ui  the  defini- 
tion of  "deaegregatlon"  any  balancing  of 
school  attendance  by  moving  students  acroas 
school  district  lines  to  level  off  percentages 
where  one  race  outweighs  another. 

The  action  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  granting  over  $730,000  to  en- 
courage or  Implement  programs  aimed 
at  overcoming  de  facto  segregation  or 
racial  Imbalance  appears  to  be  In  clear 
violation  of  the  Intent  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

>  Apparently,  the  grants  are  being  made 
under  that  provision  of  title  IV  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  "make  grants  to 
pay  in  whole  or  In  part  the  cost  of,  first. 
giving  to  teachers  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel Inservlce  training  In  dealing  with 
problems  incident  to  desegregation;  and 
second,  employing  specialists  to  advise 
In  problems  Incident  to  desegregation." 

In  light  of  the  definition  of  "desegre- 
gation" which  was  aAopteA  by  the  Con- 
gress, It  becomes  abundantly  clear  that 
the  grants  are  to  be  awarded  only  to 
school  boards  where  desegregation  comes 
about  as  a  normal  Incident  of  the  In- 
tegration of  schools  and  not  as  a  part  of 
an  effort  to  achieve  racial  balance.  In 
other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  of 
the  sections  of  tlUe  IV  are  read  together, 
as  they  mMfbe,  It  becomes  crystal'  clear 
that  the  award  of  Federal  funds  to  any 
school  board  for  the  purpose  of  Imple- 
menting programs  aimed  at  overcoming 
de  facto  segregation  or  racial  ImbcOance 
Is  absolutely  Improper. 
^  It  is  furthor  Interesting  to  note  t^t 
grants  are  being  made  to  northern  school 
boards.  Including  Hartford.  Conn.,  where 
there  has  not  been  any  deliberate  segre- 
gation of  students  In  the  public  schools. 
The  only  logical  conclusion  ts  that  the 
grants  are  being  made  to  overcome  de 
facto  segregation  or  racial  Imbalance,  a 
purpose  that  Is  alien  to  the  purposes  of 
theaet. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Harold  Howe 
n.  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
demanded  to  know  under  what  authority 
his  offloe  is  acting  In  making  these 
grants  and  I  Intend  to  pursue  this  matter 
in  this  body  upon  receipt  of  an  answer 
from  him.  Fallowing  is  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Howe : 

OON<HUtaB  OP  Tbk  Umitbd  Statss, 

HOUaa  OF  BXPKKSrKTATTVrS, 

WoMhingUxn,  D.C..  August  23. 1968. 
Mr.  UiMOlD  HowK  n, 
Com«tis<<oner  of  EduettUm, 
WMMn^tom,  D.C. 

Dka*  Ma.  Bowc:  I  have  beenrinformed  that 
th*  DeparUaent  of  EducatloA  has  granted 
oris  In  the  process  of  granting  over  9730,000 


under  -ntle  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  Implement  programs  aimed  at  overcoming 
de  facto  segregation  or  racial  Imbalance. 

Although  It  18  my  understanding  that  the 
Federal  government  Is  n^t  authorizing  these 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  actual 
bussing  of  students  to  pu|3llc  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance,  the  grants  in 
some  areas  are  being  awarded  as  part  and 
parcel  of  local  proposals  which  are  based  In 
the  first  Instance  on  the  bussing  of  students. 
The  definition  of  "desegtegatlon"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Congreft  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  makes  it  clear  that  grants  In  aid 
of  desegregation  are  to  be  awarded  only  to 
schools  where  desegregation  comes  about  as 
a  normal  Incident  of  the  Integration  of  pub- 
lic schools  and  not  as  a  part  of  an  eSort  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  The  result  Is  that 
the  Office  of  Education  appears  to  be  violat- 
ing both  the  letter  and  tihe  spirit  of  Title  IV 
of  the  1964  Civil  Right*  Act  which  specif- 
ically prohibits  the  granting  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  protnotlng  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance. 

In  view  of  the  clear  latent  of  Congress  In 
enacting  Title  IV,  and  specifically  In  light  of 
Its  definition  of  "desegrSgatlon",  I  am  here- 
with requesting  to  know  under  what  au- 
thority your  Office  Is  acting  In  making  these 
grants  to  northern  school  boards,  where  there 
has  been  no  deliberate  fcegregatlon,  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  defacto  segregation 
or  racial  Imbalance.  ^ 

I  am  specifically  requeatlng  information  on 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut School  Board  where  there  has  been 
no  deliberate  segregation  and  which  I  under- 
stand has  requested  $130,840  to  attack  de- 
facto  segregation  and  Which  is  making  Its 
request  for  this  sum  aa  part  of  a  program 
which  Involves  the  bussing  of  300  students 
to  suburban  areas. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLiiiM  C.  Cramer. 

Member  of  Congress. 


GETTING  THE  JOB  DONE 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ajshbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  ws^  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  I  have  called  to  public  atten- 
tion, by  means  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  shipping  bottleneck  in  Sai- 
gon which  was  affecting  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies into  Vietnam.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  efforts  of  ThotnEis  Gleason,  the 
president  of  the  International  Long- 
shor^nen's  Association  and  of  his  trips 
to  Vietnam  to  effect  needed  changes.  It 
was  encouraging  to  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  5  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  situation.  While  certain 
factions  miUtantly  oppose  our  efforts  In 
Vietnam — the  set  of  dh-ections  on  how  to 
beat  the  draft  which  I  Inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday  is  okie  distressing  ex- 
ample— the  efforts  of  other  Americans 
like  President  Gleascm  are  indeed  re- 
freshing. Especially  praiseworthy  is  the 
comment  of  Mr.  Oleajon  concerning  the 
possibility  of  his  speedup  methods  pos- 
sibly being  used  to  haunt  him  in  future 
contract  negotiations:  "But  the  country 
comes  first." 


I  insert  the  news  item  entitled  "Sai- 
gon Port  Snag  Is  Said  To  Be  Over,"  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

(Prom   the   New  York   Times,  Aug.  5,  198^1 
Saigon    Port    Snag    Is    Said    To    Be   Oveh 

Gleason  Says  Bottleneck  Is  "Completklt 

Cleared  Up" 

The  shipping  bottleneck  In  Saigon  harbor 
that  had  threatened  the  flow  of  supplies  to 
troops  in  Vietnam  has  been  "completely 
cleared  up,"  Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Gleason,  who  made  several  tripe  to 
Saigon  with  some  of  his  union  colleagues  to 
determine  ways  of  getting  traffic  through  that 
port  faster,  said  some  of  the  methods  intro- 
duced might  "embarrass"  him  in  future  ne- 
gotiations with  United  States  shipping  com- 
panies. 

The  I.L.A.  officials  persuaded  South  Viet- 
namese dockmen  to  forgo  their  midday  siesta 
and  to  accept  an  incentive  system  for  speedier 
cargo  unloading.  Such  "speed-up"  meth- 
ods "are  going  to  haunt  me  when  we  sit 
down  for  the  next  contract,"  Mr.  Gleason 
said  at  a  news  conference.  "But  the  country 
comes  first."  he  added. 

The  news  conference  was  held  Jointly  with 
John  Condon,  United  States  labor  attach*  in 
Saigon,  who  Is  completing  a  two-year  tour 
of  duty. 

While  Mr.  Condon  praised  the  "unprece- 
dented type  of  union  service"  given  by  the 
union,  he  qualified  the  success  reported  by 
Mr   Gleason. 

He  described  the  shipping  bottleneck  u 
•"substantially"  cleared  up  as  a  result  of  the 
"know-how"  supplied  by  the  union,  and  said 
the  flow  of  cargo  had  been  speeded  up  to 
"three  or  four  times  the  previous  rate." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  I.L.A.  advisers,  the 
United  States  furnished  modern  hoisting  ma- 
chinery for  palletized  cargo  and  shipped  a 
fleet  of  flatbed  trucks  to  speed  cargo  from 
cluttered  piers  to  Inland  prefabricated  ware- 
houses for  sorting  and  Inland  dlstrlbuUon. 
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THE  INCREASING  COST  OF  LIVING 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarics  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.     ' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department  reported  today 
the  national  cost  of  living  increased  an- 
other four-tenths  of  1  percent  in  July 
to  a  record  level,  although  goods  prices 
did  not  climb  as  much  as  usual  during 
July.  Just  when  and  where  this  infla- 
tionary spiral  will  level  off  no  one  seems 
to  know.  The  following  article  by  Ted 
Lewis  in  today's  New  York  Daily  News 
entitled  'Question  Is:  What's  Ahead 
With  HCL?"  details  the  uncertainty 
which  prevails  in  oflScial  circles  concern- 
ing the  months  ahead. 

I  in.sert  the  above-mentioned  column 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

(From   the    New   York   Dally   News.   Aug    23. 

19661 

Question  Is:  What's  Ahead  With  HCL? 

(By  Ted  Lewis) 
Washington.  August  22. — The  most  eluslw 
cost-of-Uvlng  information  in  the  nation's 
capital  concerns  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  dollar 
in  the  months  ahead. 


We  went  down  to  the  Labor  Department 

today  to  try  to  get  statistical  lowdown  on 
this  because  it  seemed  more  Impwrtant  than 
what  happened  to  prices  In  July,  now  three 
weeks  past.  , 

All  we  can  report  is  that  if  any  expert  on 
the  consumers  price  index  has  a  firm  opin- 
ion on  price  trends  for  the  next  few  months, 
he  prefers  to  keep  the  significant  political 
and  economic   Information  to  himself. 

There  were  a  few,  caglly-phrased  nuggets 
of  knowledge  forthcoming  that  could  sug- 
gest that  the  outlook  isn't  too  good.  For 
example.  Arnold  Chase,  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ex- 
pects that  the  price  of  eggs  will  be  lower 
later  in  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand.  Chase  believes  that 
diary  products  such  as  milk  and  butter  are 
going  to  remain  high  for  awhile.  As  for 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  it 
Is  hard  to  say.  A  continued  shortage  of 
pork  is  probably  keeping  that  kind  of  meat 
high,  but  beef  prices  could  well  be  stabilized 
a;  ihelr  present  high  level. 

.^s  for  the  accelerated  rate  of  medical  care 
costs,  there  Is  some  hope  that  this  will  level 
aff  when  more  beds  are  available  In  hospitals 
now  under  construction. 

Now.  it  would  appear  that  marvelous  com- 
puters should  be  available  to  supply  some 
hard  Information  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  next  about  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  guideline  that  house- 
wives want,  not  the  meticulous  data  showing 
how  Uvmg  costs  went  up  again  In  July — 
which  surprised  no  one? 

What  everyone  wants  to  know  is  where  do 
we  go  from  here.  The  only  clue  that  was 
supplied  today  was  the  trend  of  the  past — 
which,  if  continued,  means  more  gradual 
melting  away  of  the  purchaslnjg  power  of 
the  dollar. 

Buried  way  down  In  the  data  on  the  con- 
sumers price  index  was  the  revealing  infor- 
mation about  what  has  happened  to  the 
dollar. 

In  July,  It  was  worth  In  terms  of  the  dol- 
lar's 1957-59  purchasing  power  Just  a  little 
over  88  cents.  In  July,  1965,  Its  value  on  the 
same  basis  was  90.7  cents. 

In  terms  of  the  1947-49  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  it  was  worth  In  July  71.9  cents. 
In  terms  of  the  1939  dollar,  exactly  42.7 
cents. 

GROCIKT  Bn.1,  GOES  TJP  AND  TJP 

We  prefer  the  statistic  about  this  offered  by 
Commissioner  Chase.  A  typical  grocery  bill 
of  125  a  week  In  June  Increased  10  cente  In 
July.  And  the  July  cost  was  68  cents  more 
than  the  same  amount  of  groceries  cost  in 
J'Jly  a  year  ago. 

What  is  this  consumer  price  Index  any- 
way? Well,  it  covers  pretty  much  every  Item 
or  consequence  In  a  family's  living  costs. 

It  covers  food  bought  for  the  home,  food 
away  from  home  (restaurants).  It  covers 
rent,  fuel  and  utilities,  household  furnish- 
•ags.  wearing  apparel,  transportation,  health 
and  recreation  costs,  new  cars  and  used  cars. 

The  stat'sUciana  do  a  good  Job.  They  even 
come  up  With  comparable  cost  of  living  data 
•or  key  cities  in  the  nation.  Their  basic 
anoing.  however,  is  in  the  national  average 
category.  ^ 

irl^^  government  experts  do  a  tremendous 
JOD  of  finding  out  what  happened  to  con- 

t!?^"K'^""^  '"  ^^^  P^^'  ^'^^i  '^  ^^ey  hate  to 
•ti  *  °"'  ^^^  future,  except  to  remind  that 
■^ere  are  usually  seasonal  trends, 
.h!?^  "ample,  past  experience  has  shown 
»at  rood  prices  usually  decUne  in  Septem- 
w  u  *  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  wi"  decline  this 
^Ptember'    No  one  knows  posltfvelv  is  the 

COST    or    SERVICES     OUTSTRIP     FOOD     PRICE     RISE 

•^r^^l'^  *  positive  effort,  as  dlsplaved  by 
spokesman  for  the  cost  of  living  statistics 


today,  to  show  that  the  average  consumer 
does  not  have  the  right  perspective  in  facing 
up  to  his  spending  programs. 

According  to  Commissioner  Chase,  the  con- 
I  sumer   gets   upset   about    the   high   price   of 
bread  but  Ignores  the  significance  of  other 
price  rises 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  so-called  "$100 
basket  of  consumer  goods  and  services"  rose 
$2  80  from  July.  1965  to  July,  1966.  This  may 
be  hard  to  believe,  but  the  biggest  Increase 
came  In  services,  not  In  food  prices.  Food 
rose  71  cents,  while  services  rose  «i.35.  Other 
Items  accounted  for  74  cents. 

■What  are  these  services  that  cost  so  much 
more  and  outstripped  food  price  rises?  In 
this  category  are  medical  care,  barber  and 
beauty  shops,  domestic  service,  baby-sitters, 
utilities,  public  transportation,  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning,  movies,  mortgage  Interest,  etc 

This  Is  a  category  worth  considering  in 
trying  to  figure  out  how  much  more  the  cost 
of  living  is  likely  to  rise  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  They  are  definitely  services  that  always 
keep  on  rising  during  an  Infiatlonary  period. 

■While  the  consumer  price  index"  experts 
clearly  want  no  part  of  forecasting  what  the 
August  or  September  index  is  likely  to  show, 
no  one  else  in  the  Administration"  wants  to 
either. 

Garner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Economic  Advisory  Council,  won't  guess  what 
is  going  to  happen  President  Johnson  isn't 
sure  which  way  prices  are  going,  except  up. 
He  as  much  as  said  so  in  one  of  his  speeches 
on  ills  New  England  swing,  when  he  admitted 
"we  are  faced  today  with  a  real  danger  to 
the  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed  for  almost 
six  consecutive  years." 


FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIA 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  have  reprinted  all  of  the 
speeches  on  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania  contained  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  16,  or  any 
previous  or  later  Records,  and  if  any 
Member  objects  to  reprinting  of  his  re- 
marks, it  is  requested  that  he  contact  Mr. 
Raymond  P.  Noyes,  Congressional  Record 
clerk,  room  H-112  in  the  Capitol,  or  my- 
self, 'Rithin  the  next  week.  This  an- 
noimcement  Is  being  made  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  reprinting  remarks  from  the 
Record, 


LET   US   INCREASE    INSURANCE    ON 
SAVINGS   DEPOSITS 

Mr.  MACKAY.  \it.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  H.R.  17168,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  amount  by  which  individual  savings 


deposits  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  present  limit  stands 
at  $10,000.  My  bill  would  raise  the 
amount  to  $20,000,  an  amount  more  suit- 
ed to  the  needs  and  demands  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  this 
legislation  simply  because  the  dictates  of 
commonsense  demand  it.  We  remain  In 
the  midst  of  a  period  of  continuing,  un- 
paralleled economic  growth.  Our  finan- 
cial institutions  have  become  stronger 
than  ever  through  skillful  guidance  by 
able  managers.  They  have  earned  our 
confidence.  We  need  now  to  make  an 
apt  and  timely  expression  of  that  confi- 
dence. Let  our  constituents  know  that 
the  soundness  of  our  Nation's  financial 
institutions  and  the  integrity  and  char- 
acter of  their  management  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  legislation  makes  especially  good 
sense  in  the  context  of  the  current  crisis 
in  homebuUding.  By  increasing  the 
amount  of  protection  afforded  the  indi- 
vidual saver,  by  bolstering  public  con- 
fidence in  our  long-term  savings  institu- 
tions, people  will  be  encouraged  to  save 
more,  thus  increasing  the  supply  of 
money  available  to  homeowners  and 
homebuilders. 

When  the  Insurance  celling  was  last 
raised  in  1950  from  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
there  was  a  measurable  total  Increase 
In  savings.  An  analysis  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  savings  accoimts,  particularly  In 
savings  and  loan  associations,  shows  that 
there  is  an  artificial  'bulge"  at  the 
$10,000  level  Indicating  that  a  £reat 
many  savers  deliberately  limit  their  sav- 
ings accounts  to  the  Insured  amoimt. 
Leaders  of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry 
estimate  that  if  the  celling  were  raised 
there  would  be  $1  billion  to  $2  billion 
overall  Increase  In  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation accounts  within  a  year  aside 
from  normal  increases. 
•  Moreover,  this  bill  makes  sense  simply 
in  terms  of  keeping  up  with  our  normal 
economic  growth.  The  last  time  Con- 
gress raised  the  insurance  celling  was 
1950.  Since  tlien  the  amount  of  real 
disposable  Income  per  person  In  terms 
of  the^value  of  the  dollar  In  1958  has 
Increased  from  $1,520  to  $2,277  In  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  or  an  increase 
of  49.8  percent.  The  total  amount  of 
personal  savings  has  gone  from  $176.8 
billion  to  $402.3  billion  in  1963  an  In- 
crease of  128.2  percent.  Since  1963  that 
amount  has  increased  even  further,  but 
exact  figures  are  not  available.  And  our 
gross  national  product  has  Increased  in 
real  terms  by  81.3  percent  from  $355.3 
billion  to  $644.2  billion  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year. 

It  Is  in  our  tradition  to  allow  our  In- 
stitutions to  grow  with  the  times.  It 
makes  sense  that  if  our  people  are  going 
to  grow  economically  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  their  potential  to  save 
more,  we  ought  to  allow  for  it. 

The  soundness  of  this  legislation  Is 
beyond  dispute.  It  represents  a  logical 
extension  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  the  Congress  has  ever  enacted. 
In  30  years  of  operation  virtually  the 
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entire  adult  population  as  Individxialfl 
and  millions  of  businesses  and  farmers 
have  enjoyed  absolute  protection  of  their 
deposits  and  savings  to  the  extent  of  the 
insurance  ceiling.  As  a  result  high  con- 
fidence in  our  financial  institutions  has 
prevailed  and  financial  transactions  of 
all  types  have  been  conducted  with 
greater  safety,  convwUence,  and  speed. 
What  will  this  legislation  cost?  It  will 
cost  the  individual  saver  nothing.  It  will 
cost  the  Government  nothing.  Premi- 
ums for  the  Insurance  are  paid  by  the 
Insured  institutions  themselves.  Over 
the  years  that  premium  has  been  stead- 
ily reduced  first  from  the  original  rate  of 
one-fourth  of  1  ijercent  of  the  total  ac- 
counts of  the  Insured  Institution  plus  any 
creditor  obligations  it  might  have  to 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  in  1935  and  from 
there  to  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  in  1950. 
Additionally,  because  of  sdmost  negligi- 
ble loeaes  during  the  last  20  years  of  the 
program,  the  act  establishing  the  FDIC 
was  amended  in  1960  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  rebate  of  premiums  to  insured  banks. 
Thus  although  Insured  banks  pay  a  pre- 
mium of  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  de- 
posits, 66%  of  the  Corporation's  net  as- 
sessment income  is  refunded  bock  to 
them.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  FDIC  and  the  PSUC 
both  assure  me  that  they  are  both  well- 
equipped  and  financially  able  to  hande 
this  $30,000  insurance  ceiling. 

Two  years  ago  both  Corporations  tes- 
tified that  a  ceiling  of  $25,000 — $5,000 
higher  than  my  bill  proposes— was  ac- 
tually Justified  by  projections  of  reserves 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Studies  by  the 
FDIC  indicate  that  by  1971  a  projected 
ratio  of  the  insurance  f  \md  to  total  de- 
posits will  be  0.96196  percent  if  the  pres- 
ent $10,000  limit  is  retained  and  would  be 
0.96185  at  a  $25,000  limitation.  This  al- 
most infinitesimal  difference  would  be 
further  decreased,  of  coiirse,  with  only 
a  $20,000  limitation. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  everything  calls 
for  passage  of  this  bill  and  nothing  that 
I  can  see  argues  seriously  against  it. 
When  similar  legislation  was  up  for  con- 
sideration a  couple  of  years  ago,  it  was 
contended  that  the  ceiling  should  not  be 
livcreased  without  also  tncreasiiig  regula- 
tory controls  over  savings  institutions. 
This  year,  thqf  administration  has  come 
forward  with  proposals  for  Increased 
controls  which  are  being  considered,  as 
they  should  be.  on  their  own  merits  in 
a  separate  bill,  the  Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Act  of  1966.  That  bill  passed 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

It  was  also  suggested  2  years  ago  that 
the  need  to  Increase  the  celling  had  not 
been  demonstrated  and  that  the  increase 
In  the  number  of  insured  accounts  would 
be  so  smaU  as  to  hardly  Justify  passing 
abiU. 

Today,  the  need  Is  dear.  Our  housing 
Industry  which  relies  so  heavily  upon  the 
savings  institutions  which  finance  home- 
building  and  home  buying  is  in  a  state 
of  crisis.  It  la  cut  off  from  Its  normal 
sources  of  finance  by  a  dam  of  tight 
money  as  the  Members  of  this  body  well 
know. 

We  should  not  quibble  over  how  many 
more  accounts  the  program  would  cover 
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if  the  ceiling  were  raised  today.  The 
point  is  that  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  encourge  stvings.  We  can  do 
this  best  by  increasing  protection  for  the 
individual  saver.  We  can  do  it  cheaply 
at  no  cost  to  either  the  individual  saver 
or  to  the  Oovemment.  This  is  clearly 
the  time  to  act,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  in 
I>assing  that  the  last  time  we  increased 
the  ceiling  was  in  1960,  15  years  after 
the  last  increase.  At  that  rate,  we  are 
now  1  year  overdue.  My  hop>e  is  that  this 
oversight  will  be  remedied  by  speedy  ac- 
tion first  by  the  Housa  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and, then  by  this  body. 
This  legislation  will  benefit  everyone — 
the  individual  saver,  tihe  savings  institu- 
tions themselves,  the  homebuyer.  the 
homebuilder — and  hult  no  one.  We  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  this  legislation  and  a 
great  deal  to  gain  by  its  speedy  enact- 
ment into  law. 


INTERAMA 


Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  P»pper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKETR.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objedtlon. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terama  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  which 
is  soon  to  be  a  reality,  due  to  the  au- 
thorization of  Pedertil  participation  by 
the  Congress  and  the  approval  of  that 
authorization  by  the  President,  has  been 
an  old  dream  by  many  forward-looking 
citizens  of  Florida  and  the  cotmtry.  One 
of  the  pioneers  which  saw  the  great  value 
of  an  inter-American  cultural  and  trade 
center  at  Miami,  Fla.,  in  the  promotion  of 
trade  and  friendship  among  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  the  Florida  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  On  December  5.  1939.  the 
Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
imder  the  presidency  of  the  distinguished 
Ploridian  and  American,  Hon.  Har- 
old Colee,  who  has  been  a  longtime  civic 
leader  of  Florida,  passed  a  resolution 
endorsing  and  commending  such  a  proj- 
ect. I  am  pleased  to  Include  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  my  remarks : 

Rksoltjtjon  Passsd  bt  Florida  State  Cham- 

BEX     OF     COMMXBCB     AT     23d     AKNTTAL     MEM- 
BEBSHIP     MMTING     IW    TAMPA,     FLORIDA,     ON 

Decembek  5,  1939 
Eeeolutlon  on  Joining  with  the  city  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  leaders  of  business  and 
Industry  of  North  and  South  America  In 
stressing  the  paramount  Importance  of  a 
Pan  American  trade  mart  In  Miami  with 
the  reasons  therefor  and  urging  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent  to  take  such  measures  at 
the  forthcoming  Congress  as  will  make 
It  poeslble  to  participate  with  the  city  of 
Miami  In  building  ttols  Institution  during 
1940 

Whereas  efforts  by  northern  industrial 
and  market  centers  to  develop  Increased 
travel  and  commerce  with  South  America 
have  largely  faUed  du«  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  too  far  from  a  convenient  meeting  place 
and  to  the  further  f»ct  that  most  Amerl- 


Ican  business  leaders  have  so  much  of  the 
"all  business"  attitude  which  has  an  un- 
fortunate psychological  reaction  on  the  Latin 
temperament,  and 

Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  business  In- 
terests of  Germany.  Italy  and  Japan  have 
attracted  a  large  portion  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican trade  and  they  will  doubtless  continue 
to  do  so,  subject  to  embargo,  until  the 
United  States  provides  a  more  convenient 
display  market,  and  Improves  the  psycho- 
logical approach,  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  seven  years  the 
City  of  Miami,  Florida  has  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, at  a  cost  of  approximately  |io,- 
000.  the  feasibility  of  building  an  institu- 
tion which  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
together  business,  industrial  and  govern- 
mental leaders  of  all  the  Americas  for  the 
creating  of  a  better  understanding  and 
better  commercial  relations  between  the 
North  American  and  Latin  American  peo- 
ples: and 

Whereas  Miami  is  a  location  which  meeti 
the  essential  qualifications: 

1.  Of  being  conveniently  accessible,  and 
with  the  latest  and  best  transportation  facll- 
Itles; 

2.  Of  having  a  climate  remarkably  suited 
to  the  operation  of  such  an  Institution  and 
of  being  sufficiently  attractive  to  Induce  the 
responsible  leaders  of  coimtrles  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  assemble  and 

3.  Of  having  the  recreational  and  enter- 
ti-lnrnent  'acilltles  required  for  such  a  "Host 
City"; 

as  proven  by  the  fact  that: 

(a)  More  foreign  passengers  already  ar- 
rive and  depart  by  air  through  the  Port  of 
Miami  than  through  all  of  the  other  port* 
of  the  Nation  combined,  being  the  northern 
terminus  and  principal  base  of  the  Pan 
American  Airways  and  the  southern  ter- 
minus and  base  of  Eastern  Air  Lines; 

(b)  The  Port  of  Miami  ranks  second  in  the 
Nation  In  foreign  passengers  arriving  and  de- 
parting by  steamship; 

(c)  The  climate  of  Miami,  as  well  as  its 
location,  makes  It  the  "Host  City"  of  the 
United  States,  as  proven  by  the  3,000,000  vUl- 
tors  which  are  attracted  there  annually: 

(d)  As  the  Nation's  "Host  City",  Miami  has 
the  entertainment  and  recreational  resources 
required  to  make  the  institution  a  success 
and  the  necessary  experience  In  entertaining 
foreign  visitors;  and 

T\TiereaB  the  existing  conditions  In  Europe 
conclusively  show  the  need  of  establishing  a 
common  bond  of  friendship  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  of  estaij- 
Ushlng  such  an  institution  to  accomplish 
this  purpose;  and 

Whereas  the  City  of  Miami  Is  offering  a 
carefully  selected  site  estimated  by  the  City 
of  Miami  to  have  a  value  of  $2,000,000,  and 
has  repeatedly,  during  these  seven  years,  re- 
quested the  Federal  Government  to  partic- 
pate  In  this  project:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

Section  1.  That  the  great  need  of  an  Uistl- 
tution  for  bringing  together  the  leaders  oi 
business.  Industry  and  government  and  o. 
stimulating  travel  and  trade  thereby  is  here- 
by endorsed,  with  the  City  of  Miami  as  a 
location  well  suited  for  the  accompllshmen. 
of  this  purpose.  ,   _^^^ 

Sec  2  That  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  hereby  urged  to  cooperate  and 
participate  with  the  City  of  Miami  m  order 
that  this  institution  may  be  completedano. 
If  possible,  placed  in  service  during  1940. 

Passed   and  adopted  this  the  fifth  day  oi 

December,  1939. 

Hakolo  Coleb, 

Presiient 


Attest: 


R  O.  GnAssriiLD, 

Secretary 


NASSER — A     BIGGER     THRRAT     TO 
PEACE   IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  24  New  York  Times  carried  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Hedrick  Smith  entitled 
"Cairo  Parades  New  Soviet  Arms  and 
Warns  Israel."  This  is  just  another  one 
of  Nasser's  reckless  threats  to  world 
peace.  The  display  of  Soviet-supplied 
migtit  is  adding  to  the  tinderbox  that  is 
the  Middle  East,  which  as  I  have  stated 
in  the  past  could  easily  ignite  a  world 
conflagration,  threatening  the  lives  of  us 
in  the  free  world.  Egypt's  dictator, 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  has  been  threaten- 
ing world  peace  with  his  fiery  actions  and 
his  continued  show  of  Russian  military 
equipment.  He  plans  to  use  this  equip- 
ment against  the  sovereign  and  peaceful 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
been  trying  to  point  out  the  great 
menace  that  Nasser  is  to  the  free  world. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  enter  the  United  States  into  a 
mutual  defense  treaty  with  Israel — 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  146 — and  I 
offered  amendments  to  the  Food  for 
Freedom  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Acts 
which  would  prevent  Egypt  from  bene- 
fiting from  these  programs.  I  have  also 
written  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Rusk,  regarding  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
prohibits  furnishing  assistance  to  a  na- 
tion such  as  Egj'pt.  As  we  all  know,  the 
executive  branch  has  requested  that  it  be 
given  the  authority  to  exercise  discretion 
in  this  matter  of  giving  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  is  grow- 
ing closer  when  we  all  have  to  face 
reality  and  to  realize  that  the  United 
.\rab  Republic  is  bound  and  determined 
to  destroy  Israel  which  in  turn  will  bring 
us  and  our  allies  into  a  world  war.  We 
talk  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  but  here  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  preventive 
step  by  urging  Secretary  Rusk  to  join  In 
a  mutual  defense  treaty  with  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  in  full  following  my 
remarks  so  that  my  colleagues  may  see 
the  amount  of  aid  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  receiving  from  Russia  and 
Its  satellites: 

Cabo  Paeades  New  Soviet  Arms  and  VI'ahns 

ISRAIX 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Cako,  July  23.— The  United  Arab  Republic, 
with  new  warmngs  for  Israel  and  for  the 
"remnants  of  Imperialism"  In  the  Arab  world, 
displayed  scores  of'  newly  supplied  Soviet 
jete,  missiles  and  tanks  today. 

Both  the  display  of  mlUtary  hardware,  evi- 
dence Of  the  arms  build-up  over  the  last  18 
months,  and  a  saber-rattling  speech  by  Field 
^hal  Abdel  HalUm  Amer,  the  First  Vice 
"•esldent,  came  at  the  annual  military  pa- 
rwe  m.irklng  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
•nny's  overthrow  of  King  Farouk. 


"The  armed  forces  must  be  ready  at  sJl 
times  to  deter  Israeli  aggression  and  then  ad- 
vance to  liquidate  it  in  the  battle  that  every 
Arab  dreams  of  and  prepares  for,"  Field 
Marshal  Amer  declared  in  a  speech  prior  to 
the  parade.  "They  must  also  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  eliminate  the  remnants  of  the  Im- 
perialist presence  In  the  area." 

statement  is  bellicose 

His  reference  to  Israel  was  one  of  the  most 
bellicose  public  statements  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  Nasser  regime  in  the  last  two 
years.  His  comments  about  "imperialist 
remnants"  appeared  to  be  directed  primarily 
against  the  British  positions  in  South  Arabia. 

With  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  at  his 
side,  Field  Marshal  Amer  pledged  that  the 
Egyptian  armed  forces  would  defend  any 
Arab  country  against  "Israeli  aggression"  re- 
gardless of  inter-Arab  conflicts. 

"Any  social  and  ideological  differences  will 
disappear  completely  at  the  line  of  battle 
against  the  common  enemy  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions." he  asserted  in  an  allusion  to  the  grow- 
ing discord  between  leftist  and  conservative 
regimes. 

The  United  Arab  .Republic  will  "always 
maintain  definite  superiority  in  quality  and 
quantity"  over  Israel  in  weapons  and  combat 
efficiency,  he  said. 

AIR-TO-GBOtJND   MISSILES 

Moments  later  the  parade  displayed  more 
new  armament  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
years.  Unveiled  were  Soviet-made  air-to- 
ground  missiles  mounted  under  the  wings 
of  Sovlet-bullt  TU-16  medium  bombers.  The 
missiles,  painted  a  bright  red.  appeared  to  be 
almost  half  as  large  aa  the  MIG-15  Jet  fighters 
that  were  flying  escort. 

The  missiles,  reported  by  military  analysts, 
to  have  been  obtained  recently,  are  under- 
stood to  have  a  range  of  60  to  80  miles,  per- 
mitting bombers  to  stand  off  and  fire  them 
at  targets  far  beyond  the  range  of  ground 
forces. 

Also  exhibited  for  the  first  time  were  two 
squadrons  of  34  advanced  MIG-21D  jets, 
an  all-weather  version  of  the  high-speed 
fighter  received  earlier.  First  reports  that 
Cairo  was  to  get  the  "D"  version  of  the  1.500.- 
nalle-an-hour  planes  circulated  late  In  1964 
but  not  until  recently  have  they  been  seen 
In  such  numbers. 

The  military  analysts  report  that  the 
fighters  are  equipped  with  alr-to-alr  missiles 
comparable  to  the  hpat-seeklng  sidewinders 
being  used  by  United  States  jets  over  North 
Vietnam. 

ONE  HtJNDRED  TWENTY  NEW  TANKS  SHOWN 

On  the  ground  the  United  Arab  Republic 
rolled  out  no  fewer  than  120  new  Soviet 
tanks,  which  are  especially  equipped  with 
lights  and  radar  equipment  for  night  fight- 
ing, according  to  the  analysts.  Scores  of 
older  tanks  also  were  displayed. 

Tl-^e  two-hour  parade,  held  In  Hellopolts. 
a  subxu-b  of  Cairo,  also  included  a  new  Soviet 
field  gTjn  as  well  as  previously  shown  Soviet 
ground-to-air  missiles  and  naval  missiles 
and   three   Egyptian-made  surface  missiles. 

The  expected  debut  of  an  Egyptian  anti- 
tank missile  with  a  lO-to-12-mile  range, 
did  not  take  place.  Also  apparently  hobbled 
by  production  dlfBcultles  is  the  locally  devel- 
oped jet  fighter  first  displayed  last  year. 
Only  one  appeared. 

The  large-scale  display  of  newly  acquired 
Soviet  weapons  seenled  to  confirm  Western 
reports  of  a  significant  arms  build-up  here 
since  late  1964.  Cairo,  which  has  received 
more  than  $l-blllion  worth  of  military  hard- 
ware from  Moscow  since  1955,  is  the  largest 
single  recipient  of  Soviet  military  aid. 

The  United  States  has  Justified  recent 
sales  of  tanks  and  Jets  to  Israel  and  Jordan 
and  of  air-defense  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
on  the  basis  of  balancing  the  "continuing 


massive  shipments  of  Soviet  arms"  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  to  other  Middle 
Eastern  countries  such  as  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Algeria. 


G6A  AWARD  FOR  AUSTIN 

Mr.  MACXAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Picklk]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  REcoan  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  pickle.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
its  incentive  awards  program,  the  Office 
of  Buildings  Management  of  the  General 
Sendees  Administration  conducts  an  an- 
nuELl  contest  to  determine  the  most  effi- 
cient large  and  small  field  office  in  the 
Nation. 

I  am  i>artlcularly  proud  that  this  year 
the  Austin,  Tex.,  field  office  was  selected 
as  the  best  PBS  large  group  operation  in 
the  Nation  for  the  year  endiiig  Jime  30, 
1966. 

Selection  of  the  unique  honor  is  based 
on  spirited  competition  among  the  191 
field  offices  throughout  the  Nation.  This 
contest  is  designed  to  generate  competi- 
tion between  the  field  offlces*  Improve 
overall  operations,  and  to  help  develop 
professional,  alert  management  per- 
sonnel. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  an  office  in  the 
Federal  building  in  Austin.  I  know  first- 
hand of  the  diligence,  dedication,  and 
competence  of  J.  T.  Glass,  the  building 
manager;  his  assistant,  L.  C.  Wilson;  and 
their  coworkers. 

The  75 -man  Austin  OSA  grroup  Is  not 
only  responsible  fo^the  Austin  Federal 
building,  but  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  operation,  maintenance,  protection, 
repair,  and  improvement  of  Government- 
owned  and  leased  buildings  in  a  doeen 
central  Texas  communities. 

Determining  the  Nation's  best  operated 
office  is  based  on  the  evaluation  of  10 
related  factors.  These  include  cleaning 
service,  maintenance  management  and 
effectiveness,  personnel  management,  re- 
pair and  Improvement,  budget  and  gen- 
eral administration,  agency  relations, 
protection  services,  lease  management, 
contract  administration,  and  miscella- 
neous areas. 

In  recognition  of  the  office's  distin- 
guished record.  William  Schmidt,  Acting 
Commissioner  for  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice, traveled  to  Texas  to  present  the 
Austin  GSA  group  with  a  plaque. 

The  urgency  of  considering  legislation 
prevented  me  from  attending  the  awards 
ceremony  and  sharing  my  pride  m  person 
in  the  record  of  the  Austin  group.  How- 
ever, one  of  our  former  colleagues,  the^ 
Honorable  Homer  Thornberry,  who  is 
now  serving  with  great  distinction  as  a 
Federal  Judge,  was  generous  enough  to 
step  forward  and  represent  me  at  the 
ceremony. 

This  Is  a  national  honor  for  Austin, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  Federal  adminis- 
trators, including  John  M.  McGee,  GSA 
regional  Eidministrator;  C.  R.  Haden, 
regional    director,    PBS;     and    Sidney 
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Hughes,  area  manager,  OSA;  and  em- 
ployees who  have  achieved  this  recogni- 
tion. < 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  INVESTOR- 
OWNED  NUCLEAR  ELECTRIC  GEN- 
ERATINO  STATION  IS  LOCATED  IN 
SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McOraih]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricots  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  note  that  New  Jer- 
sey's Second  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  is  entering  the  nu- 
clear age  by  means  of  the  world's  largest 
Investor-owned  nuclear  electric  gen- 
erating station  In  southern  New  Jersey. 

The  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co..  a  fine 
utility  firm  with  an  outstanding  record 
of  providing  service  and  of  awareness  of 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  our 
area,  is  to  join  with  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.,  the  Public  Service  Electric 
ft  Gas  Co.,  and  the  Delmarva  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  in  this  venture,  which  will 
place  its  generating  units  in  southern 
New  Jersey. 

This  outstanding  project  Is  described 
fully  in  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
August  22  edition  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  the  largest  dally  newspaper  in  our 
dtotrict,  and  I  should  like  to  Insert  it  in 
the  Rxcoiu)  as  an  example  of  the  progress 
and  initiative  of  a  forward-looking  firm 
in  our  district: 

ftvtxxAM  Pown  Station  Planned  bt  Rzsokt 
UTiLrrT 
'~  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  and  three  neigh- 
boring electric  utilities  will  construct  the 
world's  largest  Investor -owned  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  station  In  southern  New 
Jsrsey. 

The  other  companies  are  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 
and  DeUnarva  Power  andJJght  Co. 

James  P.  Hayward.  president  of  Atlantic 
City  Electric  and  Roy  O.  Rlncllffe,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Philadelphia  Electric,  In  a 
joint  statement  announced  that  more  than 
$260  million  will  be  Invested  In  the  nuclear 
project. 

The  plant  will  have  two  generating  units 
of  more  than  one  million  kilowatts  each. 
They  will  be  powered  by  General  Electric  Co. 
boiling  water  type  reactors. 

Construction  of  the  first  unit  Is  scheduled 
to  start  In  the  spring  of  1967  for  operation 
early  In  1071. 

The  plant  will  be  constructed  on  a  site  In 
southern  New  Jersey  which  will  be  owned  by 
Philadelphia  Electric  and  Atlantic  City  Elec- 
tric. Originally,  consideration  wae  given  to  a 
site  In  New  Castle  County.  Del. 

Another  plant,  announced  earlier,  will  be 
constructed  by  the  same  four  utilities  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  south 
of  Trenton.  Specific  sites  have  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

A  n\imber  of  locations  have  been  under 
study  for  both  plants  for  several  months. 
with  csireful  conslderaUon  being  given  to  the 
protection  of  marine  life.  The  sites  selected 
mivt  have  the  approval  of  the  n.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Coaunisslon. 

On  August  15.  Public  Service  Electric  and 
Oas  Co.  announced  that  the  four  utilities  had 
» 


made  a' commitment  with  Westlngho^ise  Elec- 
tric Corp.  for  a  preasurlzad  water  tjrpe  reac- 
tor power  plant. 

The  first  unit  at  this  pkint  will  be  900  000 
kilowatts.  Work  at  this  Bite  Is  expected  tc 
begin  In  May  1968  The  posslbilUy  of  adding 
a  second  unit  there  U  Btllli  under  study 

Recently  Philadelphia  giectrtc  and  Atlan- 
tic City  Electric  announoed  they  were  con- 
ducting a  study  toward  the  possible  corpo- 
rate affiliations  of  their  companies. 

The  Investor-owned  elactrlc  power  indus- 
try has  been  engaged  In  research,  develop- 
ment and  construction  t>f  nuclear  electric 
power  stations  since  1954.  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric is  one  of  the  natloa's  pioneers  In  the 
field  of  atomic  energy.  Its  40.000  KW  Peach 
Bottom  Atomic  Power  Station  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  employs*  a  helium-cooled. 
graphite-moderated  reactor  The  three  other 
Delaware  Valley  utilities  participated  in  re- 
search at  this  station. 

The  four  utilities  serve  nearly  3'j  million 
ciistomers  in  the  Delawftre  Valley.  As  of 
January  1  this  year,  they  had  a  total  gener- 
ating capacity  of  9.52  million  kilowatts.  All 
four  companies  are  affiliated  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Maryland  Interconnec- 
tion, which  has  a  generating  capacity  of  18.8 
million  kilowatts 


MODEL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAI»  ACT 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CiRrsr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  till  entitled  the 
"Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
Act." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  of  that  oommittee,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf  children. 

Early  in  this  CongraBS,  I  Introduced  a 
bill,  now  Public  Law  89-36,  establishing 
a  new  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf.  This  law  ts  now  being  im- 
plemented. The  advisory  committee  hsis 
completed  visiting  the  universities  which 
have  applied  to  house  this  Institute,  and 
a  decision  as  to  where  the  Institute  will 
be  located  will  be  made  in  the  next 
month.  The  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  aril  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege are  the  only  centers  of  postsecond- 
ary  education  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 

My  distingrulshed  ooUeagues,  Repre- 
sentatives Prank  Thompson.  Carlton 
Sickles.  James  Scheuoi.  Alphonzo  Bell, 
Glenn  Andrews,  and  1.  in  our  Investiga- 
tions of  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
have  discovered  an  area  of  education  of 
the  deaf  needing  immediate  attention. 

In  hearings  before  the  subcommittee. 
Dr.  George  Detmold,  Clean  of  Gallaudet 
College,  reported  that  only  8  percent  of 
any  age  group  of  deaf  students  are  now 
admitted  to  college,  fs  compared  with 
nearly  40  percent  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. If  deaf  students  went  to  college 
in  the  same  proportions  as  students  with 
normal  hearing.  Gallaudet's  enrollment 


next  year  would  be  4,500  instead  of  900. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  restriction, 
according  to  Dean  Detmold,  is  tiie  in- 
adequacy of  preparation  for  college  in 
the  secondary  education  of  the  deaf,  it 
has  been  reported  to  the  subcommittee 
that  no  secondary  school  for  the  deal  in 
the  Nation  matches  the  quality  of  a  flrst- 
class  high  school  for  hearing  children. 

This  is  a  sitimtion  which  calls  for  lead- 
ership from  the  Federal  Government. 
Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Kendall 
School,  associated  with  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, is  offering  inadequate  secondary 
school  education.  A  basic  problem  is 
that  there  are  too  few  deaf  young  people 
in  any  given  city  to  have  a  top-quality 
high  school.  Approximately  300  to  400 
students  are  needed  for  first-quality  cur- 
riculum offerings.  The  answer  to  this 
problem  seems  to  lie  in  a  high  school — a 
combined  day  and  residential  school — to 
serve  the  National  Capital  area. 

After  our  subcommittee  hearings  dis- 
closed the  need  for  this  school  and  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  parents  of  a 
deaf  boy.  I  would  like  to  read  you  an 
excerpt  from  this  letter,  for  it  spells  out 
the  need  for  this  school  very  clearly: 

Your  interest  and  activity  in  this  matter 
is  of  tremendous  concern  to  us  in  that  we 
have  recently  made  extensive  efforts  to  es- 
tablish plans  for  our  son's  high  school  edu- 
cation. It  is  surprisingly  shocking  that  ab- 
solutely no  facilities  are  available,  to  our 
knowledge,  to  provide  the  required  special 
training 

Our  son  has  Just  finished  the  ninth  grade 
In  a  local  private  Seventh  Day  Adventlst's 
school  where  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  has 
been  approximately  10  to  1.  We  h.ave  been 
satisfied  with  his  progress  up  to  date.  This 
school  can  still  accommodate  him  for  one 
more  year  and  then  other  schooling  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  found.  We  checked  into 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  at  SUunton, 
Va.,  and  found  that  they  do  not  provide  any 
facillUes  past  the  10th  grade.  We  checked 
the  Kendall  School,  located  within  or  adja- 
cent to  Gallaudet.  and  found  that  they.  too. 
stop  teaching  courses  at  the  9th  and  10th 
grade  level  Simultaneously,  our  correspond- 
ence with  the  Marj'Iand  School  for  the  Deaf 
In  Frederick,  Md..  reflected  that  It  was  filled 
and  could  accommodate  no  additional  stu- 
dents, but  also  would  not  enrol!  studenu 
from  Virginia,  or  out  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, although  they  do  provide  the  four 
years  of  high  school. 

During  discussions  with  representatives  of 
the  Gallaudet  school  we  were  advised  that 
most  of  their  college  students  have  received 
their  high  school  education  through  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  In  some  cases.  I.e.,  Cali- 
fornia, special  training  Is  provided;  however. 
In  other  Instances  such  as  Waslilngton  snd 
Virginia  and  others,  the  deaf  student  who 
has  graduated  from  the  public  school  system 
has  done  so  on  a  gratuitous  basis  where  the 
teachers  either  felt  sorry  for  them  or  could 
not  cope  with  their  handicaps  and  gave  them 
unearned  passing  grades.  When  these  same 
students-  try  to  uckle  college  courses  they 
then  find  themselves  unprepared. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
establish  a  model  4-year  secondary 
school  to  be  operated  by  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege to  serve  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  nearby  States  and  provide  an  exem- 
plary program.  We  can  hardly  expect 
progress  in  this  vital  area  of  secondary 
education  when  our  own  Federal  pro- 
gram is  so  lacking  in  this  regard. 


Following  is  a  section -by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill : 
Sktion-bt-Skction  Analysis  or  H.R.  17190. 

THE  "Model   Secondaby   School   fob  the 

Deaf  Act" 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  a 
model  high  school  for  the  deaf  to  be  op- 
erated by  Gallaudet  College. 

Section  2  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  and  operation.  In- 
cluding construction  and  equipment,  of  a 
model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to  serve 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  nearby  States. 
This  school  will  be  designed  to  offer  a  com- 
prehensive high  school  curriculum  Including 
college  preparatory  course  work  and  voca- 
tional programs. 

The  testimony  of  leading  educators  of  the 
deaf.  Including  Dr.  Leonard  Elstad,  presi- 
dent of  Gallaudet  College,  discloses  that 
there  Is  no  high  school  for  the  deaf  In  the 
Nation  that  offers  a  program  comparable  In 
strength  to  that  of  a  first-rate  high  school 
for  hearing  children.  Only  8  percent  of  deaf 
children  as  compared  with  40  percent  of 
hearing  children  attend  college. 

This  four-year  secondary  school  will  be  a 
major  step  toward  making  postsecondary 
education  a  possibility  for  deaf  young  people 
in  increased  numbers. 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Comjnlttee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  (creat- 
ed by  Public  Law  89-258,  42  UJS.C.  2495)  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
Gallaudet  College  for  the  establishment  and 
operation,  including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  the  school. 

lb)  Describes  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  Gallaudet 
College,  Including  provisions  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf  advise  the  College  In  formulating 
»nd  carrying  out  basic  policies  governing  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  model 
Khool. 

Provides  that  the  college  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  and  that  the  Secre- 
taiy  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  College 
to  the  Congress  with  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 


CONGRESSMAN  SCHMIDHAUSER 

SUBMITS  ENGINEERING  EXPERTS' 
\TEWS  ON  GRAND  CANYON  DAMS 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhauskr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  would  like  to  make  public 
an  excellent  statement  by  a  constituent 
of  mine  concerning  the  Grand  Canyon 
dam  proposal  embodied  in  H.R.  4671. 
The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  me 
by  Dr.  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  distin- 
Wished  director  of  the  Institute  of  Hy- 
draulic Research  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Dr.  Kennedy's 
letter  presents  a  compelling  argument 
that  is  backed  up  by  his  years  of  training 
M  an  engineer  and  a  specialist  in  hy- 
draulic engineering  and  water  resource 
development.  Because  I  strongly  feel 
that  the  objections  Dr.  Kennedy  presents 


are  ones  we  cannot  ignore  in  considering 
this  legislation,  I  &m  presenting  his  letter 
as  follows  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress : 

Text  or  Letter  Prom  John  P.  Kennedy  to 
Representative  John  R.  Schmidhausee. 
JVLT   26.    1966 

I  am  WTltlng  to  urge  you  to  oppose  the 
construction  of  either  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
or  Bridge  Canyon  Dam.  Included  In  H.R. 
4671  as  part  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project. 

I  have  followed  In  some  detail  and  tend 
to  concur  In  the  strong  argMmente  raised  by 
conservationists  opposing  these  dams.  How- 
ever, my  primary  objections  to  these  dams 
are  technical  and  economic  In  nature. 
Please  note  that  I  am  a  civil  engineer  who 
specializes  in  hydraulic  englneerliig  and 
water  resource  development.  The  remarks 
of  this  letter  are  concerned  primarily  with 
Marble  Canyon  Dam.  although  I  believe 
similar  arguments  apply  to  the  proposed 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam. 

The  generation  of  electric  power  Is  the 
sole  function  that  will  be  served  by  Marble 
Canyon  Dam.  There  will  be  no  water  stor- 
age benefits.  Inasmuch  as  there  Is  more  than 
ample  storage  behind  the  existing  dams  on 
the  Colorado  River.  Conversely,  there  will 
actually  be  a  significant  net  loss  of  available 
water  due  to  evaporation,  and  an  attendant 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  remaining 
water.  The  power  requirements  for  pump- 
ing In  the  Central  Arizona  Project  could  be 
best  provided  by  steam  j>ower  plant  at  a 
point  close  to  the  aqueduct  pumping  sta- 
tions. There  appears  to  be  no  need  what- 
soever to  produce  peaking  power  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Project,  other 
than  to  make  the  proposed  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  operation  (barely)  feasible  economi- 
cally, and  to  make  possible  the  acquisition  of 
base  power  In  exchange  for  peak  power  at  a 
profit.  Hence  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  not  adequately  ad- 
vised Congress  on  possible  alternatives  to 
Marble  Canyon  Dam.  Moreover,  the  alter- 
natives should  be  based  on  fulfilling  the 
functions  and  needs  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  rather  than  on  the  production  of 
peaking  fxjwer,  which  Is  not  an  objective  of 
this  water-supply  project. 

There  are  strong  trends  In  the  field  of 
power  generation  which  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation apparently  has  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  new  development  in  nuclear 
power  technology  Is  that  It  Is  now  very  com- 
peUtlve  with  both  fossU-fuel  steam  and  hy- 
dropower  generation.  This  Is  the  result  of  no 
major  breakthrough,  but  of  a  series  of  tech- 
nological advances  with  are  continuing  to  be 
evolved;  hence  the  costs  of  nuclear  power 
generation  may  be  expected  to  decrease  fur- 
ther, whereas  the  cost  of  generation  by  the 
latter  two  means  has  apparently  reached  a 
plateau.  The  only  streams  on  which  hydro- 
power  generation  still  remains  competitive 
are  probably  those  -with  very  large  flows  of 
water  (e.g.,  the  Columbia  and  Mlssotul 
Rivers)  where  large  amounts  of  power  can 
be  generated  for  a  relatively  small  expendi- 
ture in  dam  construction.  The  Colorado 
River,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  relatively  small 
river  and.  In  addition,  Is  the  only  supply  of 
fresh  water  for  a  large  and  growing  segment 
of  our  population.  Hence,  It  appears  that 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  would  constitute  a  large 
expenditure.  $239  million  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  generating  power  at  a  noncompetitive 
cost  (when  divorced  traai  the  artificially  low 
Interest  rate  of  3.2  percent  and  viewed  as  the 
true  economic  cost  to  society),  while  di- 
minishing the  quanlty  and  deteriorating  the 
quality  of  the  only  fresh  water  source  of  a 
Isirge  geographic  region. 

Another  factor  that  appears  not  to  have 
been  fully  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation Is  the  fact  that  the  market  value  of 


peaking  power  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
drop  as  jxjwer  usage  becomes  more  diversi- 
fied and  power  Intertles  become  more  wide- 
spread, in  fact,  many  regions  of  the  country 
get  along  very  well  now  without  any  hydro- 
power  plants,  the  peak  load  being  met  by 
steam  generation  units. 

A  strong  fiscal  argument  for  deferring 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  Is  that  It  flies  into  the 
face  of  the  President's  policy  of  asking  for 
deferral  of  non-urgent  capital  exp>endltures. 
The  monetary  rettirn  derived  from  the  sale 
of  power  generated  from  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 
Is  often  cited  as  a  reason  for  building  It. 
However,  no  contributions  wlU  b«  paid  into 
the  Basin  E>evelopment  Fund  until  after  the 
year  2000  (Hearings,  1965,  table  opposite  page 
235 ) .  This  would  hardly  appear  to  render 
urgent  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  the  water  delivery 
feature  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  but 
not  the  construction  of  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
or  Bridge  Canyon  Dam.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  these  dams 
have  any  economic  or  engineering  advantages 
over  other  possible  sources  of  power  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  or  revenue  for  the 
Basin  Development  Fund.  Existing  reclama- 
tion pKJilcy  and  lack  of  precedent  for  federal 
steam  power  In  the  Weet  should  not  be  made 
an  obstacle  to  the  rational  consideration  of 
steam  power  alternatives.  Instead,  if  steam 
generation  Is  the  most  feasible  approach,  as 
I  strongly  suspect  It  Is,  then  the  existing  pol- 
icy and  law  should  be  changed  as  needed. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  4nsiat  on  propw 
engineering  and  economic  study  of  alterna- 
tives to  Marble  Canyon  Dam  and  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam.  MeanwbUe.  these  daina  should 
not  be  authorksed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Kkn-itidt,  Ph.  D. 

(Tudelson.  J.  M.  "The  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
Controversy",  Tech.  Memo  66-1  W.  M.  Keck 
Laboratory  of  Hydraulics  and  Water  Re- 
sotirces.  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
June,  1966.) 


RENEWED  INTEREST  IN  THE  SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION  NEEDS  OP  THE 
DEAF 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  renewed 
interest  in  the  special  education  needs  of 
the  deaf  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

One  of  the  gaps  in  the  education  serv- 
ices for  the  deaf  needs  immediate  atten- 
tion. Despite  the  fact  that  formal  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  began  in  1817,  there  is 
not  an  accredited  secondary  or  high 
school  for  deaf  students  in  our  country. 
This  is  an  appalling  fact. 

A  deaf  person's  opportunities  for 
higher  education  are  severely  restricted 
because  of  the  lack  of  preparation  for 
college.  The  real  bottleneck  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  is  their  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Most  residential  schools  for  the  deaf 
offer  programs  that  provide  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  eighth  grade  education.  Very 
few  of  the  specialized  day  school  pro- 
grams go  beyond  elementary  school 
levels.  Students  who  wish  to  go  on  for 
further  education  are  expected  to  trans- 
fer to  regular  high  schools  and  vocational 
schools  for  hearing  children.  Because 
of  the  serious  communication  problem 
involved,  not  many  more  than  1  percent 
of  these  deaf  children— I  repeat,  1  per- 
cent— who    attend    day    or    residential 
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acibooi  progranu  are  really  able  to  com- 
mtmleate  well  enough  to  do  this.  The 
resxilt  Ifl  that  only  8  percent  of  any  age 
group  of  deaf  students  are  now  admitted 
to  college,  as  against  40  percent  in  the 
general  population. 

Statistics  can  never  Indicate  the  great 
▼•lues  inherent  in  investing  in  the  lives 
of  inen  and  women  who  are  handicapped 
by  deafness. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
always  had  a  keen  interest  in  future  edu- 
cation and  employment  opportunities  for 
deaf  people. 

I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Oal- 
laudet  College  commencement  In  June 
this  year.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pledge  his  support  for  bet- 
ter opportunities  to  the  deaf  youth  of 
our  Nation. 

I,  today,  would  like  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration by  Oallaudet  College  of  a  model 
secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to  serve  the 
National  Capital  region.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  it  will  provide  an  exemplary  high 
school  program  that  will  serve  as  model 
and  will  stimulate  the  development  of 
similar  schools  throughout  our  Nation. 


edix;ation  suffers  by  lack  of 

COOPERATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FtJQu^  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FTJQX7A.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
considered  Judgment  that  the  great  and 
continuing  way  for  America  to  solve  its 
basic  economic  and  .social  problrans  is 
through  eduoattoti. 

Ignorance  in  a  society,  or  an  individ- 
ual, breeds  poverty,  fjlseaae,  crime,  in- 
tolerance, and  fear.  \While  this  Nation 
has  made  the  most  tremendous  strides  in 
the  history  of  man  in  dduoating  its  peo- 
ple, and  in  providing  opportunity  for  its 
people  to  be  educated,  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  done. 

Our  educational  system  shotild  have 
as  its  first  and  prime  goal  that  of  edu- 
cating children.  It  should  not  be  made 
a  political  football.  Administrative  di- 
rectives and  decrees  that  can  prove  de- 
structive to  schools  and  school  systems 
should  be  carefully  administered  and  di- 
rected, seeking  to  provide  as  little  inter- 
ruption and  chaos  to  the  education  of 
the  child  as  Is  humanly  possible. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  change — change 
so  dynamic  and  fantastic  that  it  would 
startle  our  forefathers.  Keeping  pace 
with  this  rapid  educational  and  tech- 
nological change  presents  a  starUing 
challenge  to  educators  today.  These 
men  and  women  deserve  understanding 
and  assistance  as  they  confront  the  prob- 
lems of  today. 

We  have  a  problem  in  many  areas  of 
the  Nation,  moat  notably  in  the  South, 
concerning  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1864.  It  was  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  in  twssing  this  legislation  that 
we  should  not  discriminate  against  a 
Child  or  adult  because  of  the  color  of  his 
orherikln. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  law,  either  in 
Intent  or  implication,  that  Integraticm  in 


itself  had  to  be  accomplished.  If  a  per- 
son were  discriminated  against,  there 
were  to  be  certain  remedies. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  a  mass  of  di- 
rectives, personal  whims,  and  outright 
vindictiveness  directed  at  many  States 
and  sections.  Instead  tf  attempting  to 
solve  local  problems  and  recognizing  the 
complex  set  of  circumstances  that  quali- 
fied and  dedicated  men  have  to  deal  with, 
we  find  unthinking  directives  and  super- 
visors imposing  almost  chaotic  condi- 
tions in  many  local  school  systems. 

It  is  not  for  any  Fedeml  official  to  state 
you  will  reach  this  quota  or  that  quota 
by  such  and  such  a  time,  or  else  we  will 
cut  off  your  Federal  assistance.  It  Is 
rather  for  Federal  oflSclals  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  the  law,  with 
strict  adherence  to  th«  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

And  there  is  another  duty.  That  is 
to  deal  with  these  problems  with  com- 
passion and  imderstaoding.  Qualified 
educators  can  understand  the  problems 
faced  by  local  boards  and  superintend- 
ents. I  have  no  quarrel  with  action 
being  taken  against  persons  or  agencies 
that  clearly  flaunt  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  believe  in  observance  of  the  law, 
whether  I  agree  with  that  law  or  not. 
I  also  expect  these  supposedly  well-in- 
tentioned bureaucrats  to  have  under- 
standing of  basic  human  motivations  and 
problems. 

In  Florida  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  Nation.  Floyd  T.  Christian 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  his  formfer  service  as  a 
county  superintendent  tn  Pinellas  Coun- 
ty brought  him  national  recognition. 

This  man  is  an  educator. 

This  man  is  Interested  in  the  welfare 
of  secondary  and  college  education  In 
norida.  This  man  is  nc  demagog,  and  if 
Federal  officials  woulj  cooperate  with 
men  like  Floyd  T.  Christian,  much 
sounder  and  lasting  progress  could  be 
made  than  the  "bull  In  the  china  shop" 
and  "damn  the  torpedoes,  full  steam 
ahead"  attitude  that  I  believe  the  UB. 
Office  of  Education  Is  evidencing  today. 

I  believe  that  attitude  to  be  often  one 
of  inept  bungling  and  complete  disre- 
gard for  the  problems  which  we  face. 

Foremost  and  most  serious  is  the 
seeming  rapid  and  growing  lack  of 
communication  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  with  local  achoolboards,  and 
ill-time  decisions  whlth  cause  serious 
problems  for  local  officials,  and  seldom 
solve  the  basic  problem*. 

Florida  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Southern  State  toward  compliance  with 
the  civil  rights  act.  Many  areas  in 
Florida  are  in  full  compliance,  and  this 
has  been  brought  about  smoothly. 
Other  areas  move  more  slowly,  but  all 
have  moved  much  mere  rapidly  than 
anyone  imagined. 

Our  State  department  of  education 
has,  for  instance,  given  continuing  lead- 
ership to  conferences  that  have  been  held 
throughout  the  State  to  assist  school 
systems  ii>  interpretation  of  guidelines 
and  preparation  of  compliance  plans. 
Area    conferences    for    superintendents 


and  schoolboard  members  have  been  held 
and  U.S.  Office  of  Education  consultants 
have  been  invited  to  participate.  Flor- 
ida has  sought  guidance  in  moving  for- 
ward under  the  law — and  we  have  moved 
forward  in  good  faith. 

The  least  we  have  a  right  to  expect  Is 
understanding. 

We  think  that  we  have  often  been  un- 
fairly penalized  because  of  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  Federal  officials. 

In  the  district  that  I  represent,  there 
were  two  counties  which  were  involved 
in  a  bureaucratic  tangle  that  should 
never  have  been  allowed. 

On  June  15,  1966.  Superintendent 
Alvin  Mikell,  of  Levy  County,  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Stanley  Krueger.  direc- 
tor of  area  XI,  HEW,  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  Levy  County's  plan  for  assign- 
ment of  teachers.  Dr.  Krueger  wrote 
that  the  plan  was  found  to  be  adequate. 

On  July  19,  1966,  Superintendent  Mi- 
kell received  a  letter  from  Commissioner 
of  Education  Howe.  He  wrote  that  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  steps  proposed  were 
adequate. 

You  can  imagine  the  concern  and  con- 
fusion this  caused  the  board  and  the 
superintendent,  as  well  as  the  ill  will 
generated. 

The  same  Identical  thing  happened  In 
Gilchrist  County. 

We  find  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
communicating  directly  with  county  su- 
perintendents, completely  bypassing  the 
State  department  of  education.  This  is 
an  absurd  situation,  particularly  ..in  a 
State  like  Florida. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  bypass  a  State 
department  that  has  refused  to  cooper- 
ate. I  submit  that  no  such  statement 
could  be  made  about  Florida. 

County  superintendents  look  to  the 
State  department  of  education  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  There  should  be  this 
cooperation  at  the  State  and  Federal  lev- 
els, particularly  in  States  where  you  have 
a  cooperative  attitude,  and  men  of  un- 
questioned competence.  Not  to  inform 
the  State  Is  an  insult  to  its  educational 
leaders,  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  In- 
deed creates  more  problems  to  be  solved. 

It  is  reported  to  me  that  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Madison,  Fla.,  on  June  24,  1966. 
by  the  Florida  Civil  Rights  Committee. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  was  duly  represented, 
but  no  consideration  was  given  to  Invit- 
ing the  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction.  The  Office  of  Education  was 
Informed  of  the  meeting,  and  responded, 
but  the  State  superintendent  was  not 
accorded  the  courtesy  of  an  Invitation. 

This  is  another  example  of  bypassing 
the  State,  and  I  consider  it  both  unwise 
and  Insulting. 

Our  State  suffered  in  June  of  1966 
when  the  USOE  showed  complete  disre- 
gard for  the  State's  problems  by  arbitrar- 
ily discontinuing  the  method  of  fund 
distribution  to  States,  stopping  the  letter 
of  credit  idea  at  the  last  minute.  But  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  not  notified,  it  was  the  Stote 
budget  director  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
State.  This  action  came  at  the  time  of 
the  most  financial  problems,  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 
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But  no  great  concern  was  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for  the 
State  problem,  for  the  people  who  were 
administering  the  educational  program 
of  the  State. 

I  have  been  told  by  competent  author- 
ity of  the  problem  of  program  admin- 
istrators at  the  Federal  level  changing 
signals  on  a  program  in  midyear.  This 
keeps  local  school  officials  in  a  constant 
state  of  uncertainty,  with  consequent  loss 
of  effectiveness  and  confusion. 

I  want  to  turn  to  another  series  of  Inci- 
dents which  most  graphically  Illustrate 
my  concern.  This  particular  set  of 
events  both  infuriated  and  astounded  me. 

During  July  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  sent  a  team  to  several  coim- 
ties  to  discuss  the  compliance  plans  which 
the  counties  had  filed. 

Inexcusable  is  the  fact  that  the  first 
time  that  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation knew  that  they  were  coming  to 
Florida  was  when  they  read  it  in  the 
paper. 

You  would  expect  that  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  would  assign  qualified  and 
capable  personnel  to  handle  such  a  sensi- 
tive and  important  question.  You  would 
expect  that  those  persons  who  repre- 
sented the  powerful  forces  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  men  and  women 
with  years  of  training  or  special  educa- 
tional qualifications  to  counsel  with  local 
authorities.  You  would  expect  them  to 
suggest  solutions  as  the  facts  warranted. 
and  not  on  a  percentage  figure,  regard- 
less of  local  conditions,  desires,  and  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  did  not  exist. 

What  did  we  see? 

We  saw  four  people  who  were  in  my 
opinion,  who  were,  totally,  and  com- 
pletely unqualified.  The  oldest  was  26, 
and  the  four  of  them  had  combined  total 
experience  of  1  year  in  second-grade 
teaching. 

In  all  of  my  experience  in  the  State 
legislature  and  in  the  Congress,  I. have 
never  witnessed  a  more  absurd  situation. 

Now  I  have  never  met  any  of  these 
four  young  people  I  do  not  question 
them  as  individuals,  but  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  whatever  high  official 
determined  that  college  students  are 
quaUfled  to  handle  such  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. ■« 

Let  me  expltiin  to  you  what  I  mean  by 
the  term  "college  students  and  a  total  of 
1  year  of  teaching  experience." 

Miss  Donna  Shea,  26,  had  1  year  of 
teaching  experience  in  the  second  grade, 
and  had  the  title  of  program  assistant, 
HEW. 

Stanley  Marcuss,  sophomore  in'  law 
school  at  Harvard,  had  the  title  of  tech- 
nical assistant,  HEW. 

Wilkle  Ferguson,  sophomore  in  law 
school  at  Harvard,  has  the  title  of  pro- 
gram assistant  for  HEW. 

Miss  Ethel  Olllvierre  was  with  them  in 
one  of  the  counties.  She  has  the  title  of 
technical  assistant. 

1  am  informed  that  in  Baker  County, 
«ie  team  told  Superintendent  Harvy  and 
Ws  school  board  what  they  had  to  do  to 
comply  with  guidelines  on  staff  desegre- 
mion.  They  never  attempted  to  help 
fesolve  difficulties,  they  did  not  operate 


as  trained  educational  officials.  They 
were,  in  my  opinion,  not  competent  to 
assist  a  school  admiiUstratlon  that  gave 
every  indication  that  they  wanted  to  do 
everything  possible  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Taylor  and  Columbia  Counties  experi- 
enced the  same  type  of  visits.  Where 
they  had  expected  a  team  of  educators 
well  versed  in  the  law  and  in  the  prob- 
lems which  local  boards  iiave,  where  they 
expected  counsel  and  guidance,  they  met 
instead  with  complete  disregard  for  any 
accomplishments  or  conditions.  Local 
officials  were  astounded  to  be  confronted 
with  college  students,  a  youngster  with 
1  year  of  teaching  experience,  attempt- 
ing to  define  a  complex  directive  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Now  I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
said  that  the  guidelines  are  simply 
that — guidehnes — and  not  rigid  and  un- 
binding formulas  to  be  applied  indis- 
criminately and  without  reason. 

You  cannot  measure  the  good  faith  of 
a  school  system  by  nimibers  or  arbitrary 
percentages. 

When  good  faith  is  exhibited,  I  feel 
that  any  thinking  official  should  make  a 
decided  attempt  to  bend  over  backwards 
to  assist,  to  advise  and  counsel.  Com- 
munities are  not  sJike,  what  can  be  done 
in  6  mcHiths  in  one,  might  take  a  year  or 
more  in  others. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  beg  the  question. 
I  am  talking  about  those  instances  of 
demonstrated  good  faith,  where  efforts 
are  being  made  to<;omply  with  the  law. 

I  feel  that  what  the  law  states  and 
what  the  Congress  Intended  is  that  you 
should  not  discriminate.  There  is  no 
intent  nor  desire  on  the  part  of  the  law, 
nor  its  makers,  to  force  a  certain  per- 
centage of  children  of  any  race  into  a 
particular  school  system. 

I  submit  when  a  reasonable  and  fair 
plan  has  been  arrived  at,  which  achieves 
a  level  of  50  percent  In  one  county,  it 
makes  little  difference  that  It  achieved 
only  7  percent  in  another.  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  am  not  speaking  of 
any  efforts  to  deny  any  person  a  free 
choice,  but  rather  where  that  choice  is 
freely  made. 

It  is  wrong  to  apply  the  same  yardstick 
to  every  situation. 

But  we  have  another  program  of  for- 
eign aid  which  sends  billions  to  foreign 
lands,  often  with  little  or  no  strings  at- 
tached. We  do  not  accord  this  privilege 
to  our  own  people. 

Florida  is  made  up  of  proud  and  law- 
abldiiig  people.  Look  at  what  has  been 
done  in  a  Southern  State — officials  at 
State  and  county  levels  lending  support 
and  prestige  In  a  difficult  and  trying  era. 

Florida  has  shown  that  she  cares  about 
her  educational  system,  she  has  shown 
that  she  cares  about  law  and  order,  that 
the  law  of  the  land  must  be  obeyed. 

I  charge  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Is  guilty  of  shameful  lack  of  com- 
munication with  State  officials  charged 
with  the  direction  of  our  school  system. 
I  feel  that  arbitrary  and  imfeeling  deci- 
sions ignore  both  the  problems  and  the 
progress. 


Most  people  do  not  like  to  be  criticized. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  htwl  to  say 
here  today  will  not  be  cast  aside  hur- 
riedly. Very  real  and  dangerous  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  are 
not  aiding,  but  in  fact  are  preventing,  the 
best  possible  education  for  children  of 
our  State  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

The  first  thing  that  the  T3S.  Office  of 
Education  should  do  Is  establish  commu- 
nication w^ith  the  State  department  of 
education.  I  feel  that  these  State  offi- 
cials are  entitled  to  know  when  Federal 
teams  are  coming  into  the  State  to  make 
inspections.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
know  about  meetings  that  directly  affect 
the  school  system. 

I  think  that  any  such  meetings  at- 
tended by  Federal  officials  by  invitation, 
warrants  an  Invitation  to  State  officials. 
Should  such  invitation  not  be  tendered 
the  latter,  then  Federal  officials  should 
decline. 

Cooperation  and  mutual  respect  for 
the  areas  of  responslbiUty  between  State 
and  Federal  interests  is  a  must  If  we  are 
to  accomplish  the  goal  which  this  decade 
decrees  we  must  reach. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
make  a  determined  effort  not  to  end  pro- 
grams hastily,  particularly  in  the  middle 
of  a  school  term,  nor  to  change  the  rules 
and  regtilations  hastily.  More  time  and 
study  In  putting  such  programs  Into  ac- 
tion would  doubtlessly  limit  such  mis- 
takes. 

The  whiplash  for  such  mistakes  at  the 
local  level  is  tremendous.  There  is  a 
proper  time  for  such  action  to  be  taken, 
realistically  at  the  end  of  a  school  term, 
not  in  the  middle. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Federal 
officials  should  be  a  goal  of  quality  edu- 
cation for  every  child.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  good  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  my  corisldered  Judgment  that 
It  cannot  be  accomplished  without  co- 
operation and  understanding  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level. 

The  sending  of  an  unqualified  team 
to  counsel  with  our  counties  In  such  a 
serisltlve  area  as  I  mentioned  earlier  is 
astounding. 

In  my  public  service  as  a  State  legis- 
lator and  in  the  Congress,  I  have  felt 
that  education  Is  the  most  important 
task  which  we  must  face.  I  want  ever>' 
child,  regardless  of  his  race,  color,  or 
creed,  to  have  the  best  education  that  we 
can  possibly  afford. 

I  know  as  surely  as  I  know  aoythirig 
that  the  great  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  face  this  Nation  and  the  worid 
today  can  never  be  solved  without 
education. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  been 
expanding  at  a  rapid  rate  in  an  expand- 
ing Nation.  Indications  are  that  it  will 
continue  to  increase. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed here  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
The  future  of  education  In  these  United 
States,  and  the  best  interests  of  oiu- 
children,  will  result  from  how  well  we 
solve  the  problem  of  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  levels.  In  Florida  we 
will  go  the  second  mile. 
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In  all  honesty,  I  feel  it  is  past  time 
that  the  U^.  Office  of  Education  adopted 
a  siimiar  attitude. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Mackie  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hays)  .  for  August  22, 1966, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPBCIAIi     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  60  minutes,  today; 
and  to  reviae  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HoLiPiiLD  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  tof'revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mackay)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  FocARTY.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuQUA,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrissionax. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  BoLAND  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Parbstdk  . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mackay  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  CAirr. 

Mr.  Patten, 


SENATE   BTT.Ta   REFERRED 

A  bill  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  809.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  ao  ae  to  provide  for  Inclu- 
sion of  certain  perloda  of  reen4>loyinent  of 
annuitants  for  the  purpose  of  oomputlng 
annuities  of  their  surviving  spouses;  to  the 
Oommlttes  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    HTT.T.    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  oca.  An  act  to  amend  the  SmaU  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  IBM. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO   THE 
-PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  22,  1966. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJt.  1M66.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
•odlng  June  SO,  1047.  and  for  other  purposes. 


■> 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly, (at  12  o'clock  an€  51  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  24, 196^.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2664.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  all-expend- 
itures during  the  period  January  1,  1966.  to 
June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  88-454;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2665.  A  letter  from  tke  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorlae  certain  rank,  pay, 
and  retirement  privllegej  for  officers  serving 
In  certain  positions,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 

2666.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  amount  of  Export -Import 
Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  July 
1966.  purstiant  to  the  provisions  of  title  in 
of  the  Foreign  Assistanse  Act  of  1966,  and 
to  the  Presidential  determination  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2667.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  manage- 
ment of  selected  time  compliance  technical 
orders  requiring  modifications  to  engines  for 
F-lOO  aircraft,  Departmsit  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

2668.  A  letter  from  ttie  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  tratsmlttlng  a  copy  of 
an  application  for  a  lotn  by  the  Cameron 
County  Water  Control  and  Improvement  Dis- 
trict No.  5  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  1044.  as  amended, 
71  Stat.  48;  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delifered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  ComiAlttee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  >034.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  en- 
gage in  feasibility  InvetftlgaUons  of  certain 
water  resource  development  proposals  (Kept. 
No.  1866).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affalis.  S.  2287.  An  act 
to  authorize  a  5-year  hcdrologlc  study  and 
investigation  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  Ko.  1866) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  B.R.  14596.  An  act 
making  appropriations  f9r  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30^  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  18(7).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  j.R.  15941.  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 


Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  go 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No' 
1868).     Ordered   to  be   printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  17188.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
individuals  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
fits under  that  act  or  the  Social  Security 
Act  while  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  dependent's 
or  survivor's  benefits  under  the  other  such 
act  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any  in- 
creases In  his  or  her  benefits  under  the  1937 
act  which  would  otherwise  result  under  the 
so-called  social  security  minimum  guarantee 
provision;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  17189.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  17190.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Gallaudet  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf 
to  serve  the  National  Capital  region;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

•         By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH; 

H.R.  17191.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the 
special  rule  for  determining  the  acquisition 
price  of  property  damaged  by  subsidence 
of  coal  mines  shall  extend  also  to  propeny 
damaged  by  subsidence  of  other  mines:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  17192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  the 
existing  prohibition  against  payment  of  an 
annuity  to  an  Individual  who  continues  to 
work  for  his  last  nonrallroad  employer  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  spouse's  annuity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  17193.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Gallaudet  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf 
to  serve  the  National  Capital  region;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.R.  17194.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Security  Act  of   1950;    to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 

H.R.  17195.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10.  14. 
32.  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  fpr  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  17196.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  State  attorneys 
general  to  obtain  order  from  U.S.  district 
courts  placing  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
conduct  of  certain  public  mass  demonstra- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R  17197  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr.  SCHISLER: 

H.R  17198.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  5-percent 
Increase  In  the  rate-s  of  disability  compensa- 
tion payable  to  dfsabled  veterans,  and  to 
eliminate  the  differential  between  the  war- 
time and  peacetime  rates  of  disability  and 
death  compensation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R.  17199.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  th« 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
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pension  payable  to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  11.  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
to  their  widows,  to  increase  certain  of  the 
Income  limitations  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  such  pensions,  and  to 
provide  outpatient  medical  services  and  drugs 
&nd  medicines  to  additional  veterans  in  need 
thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  17200.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf 
to  serve  the  National  Capital  region;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  1277.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  wom.en;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.J.  Res.  1278.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.  Res.  975.  Resolution  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlssion  should  not 
permit  any  radio  station  with  power  In  ex- 
cess of  50.000  watts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  17201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paz 
Ragsag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 

H.R.  17202.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jal  Duck 
Too;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASCEIX: 

H.R.  17203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cuban   Truck   &   Equipment   Co.,   its   heirs 


and    assigns:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANOO-ABRBU : 

HJl.  17204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ubaldo  Gregorlo  Cat&sUs-Rodrigxiez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  17205.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Er- 
nesto M.  Campello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  17206.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Raul 
E.  Bertrin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R  17207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Gambino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17208.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  VaastUos 
Kaoyssias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  17209.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  WaUace 
Chevez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17210.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  I'enale 
Chevez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

OF    PKNNSTXVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23.  1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  August  20  to  27  has  been  designated 
as  National  Drum  Corps  Week  in  honor 
of  the  nearly  3  million  young  people  who 
compete  yearly  in  activities  sponsored  by 
drum  and  bugle  corps  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  19th  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  par- 
ticularly familiar  with  and  impressed  by 
the  White  Rose  Junior  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  of  York  and  the  Lancers  from 
Hanover. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  every  success  to  the  Nation's 
many  drum  and  bugle  corps.  I  should 
like  to  commend  those  organizations, 
such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  American  Legion,  and  many  others, 
which  sponsor  the  corps  and  stage  con- 
tests in  which  they  can  display  their 
skills,  test  their  abilities. 

The  recreation,  the  camaraderie,  the 
skills  in  Instrumentation  and  marchtiig 
which  result  from  drum  corps  activities 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
Physical  and  mental  well-being  of  our 
youth.  These  corps  evidence  the  gen? 
line  pleasure  that  can  be  found  in  con- 
stractive  group  projects.  They  require, 
&nd  teach  the  rules  of  sportsmanships 
Those  who  train  for  the  corps  must  learn 
<«sclpline  of  self  and  as  part  of  a  cooper- 
ative group. 

In  the  age  when  many  avenues  of  en- 
tertainment and  diversion  have  been 
uosed  to  our  youth,  when  many  more 
°>ve  been  opened  that  are  dangerous  and 
destructive,  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
wand  out  for  their  educational  and  rec- 
resuonal  value.  Participation  in  these 
musical,  marching    corps   also   teaches 


patriotism  and  love  of  country,  music  ap- 
preciation, and  the  genuine  pride  that 
comes  with  deserved  accomplishment. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  all  over 
America  are  also  to  be  commended  for 
the  colorful,  entertaining  spectacles  they 
oflfer  those  who  watch,  as  well  as  those 
who  participate.  To  the  lives  of  many 
Is  thereby  added  a  pageantry  that  Is 
often  otherwise  lacking.  Our  Nation  Is 
indebted  to  these  corps,  their  instructors, 
their  directors  and  sponsors  for  the 
manj'  contributions  they  make  to  the 
youth  of  today — our  most  vital  and  val- 
uable resource. 


nam.  But  the  bill  In  question,  poorly  and 
imprecisely  drawn  as  It  is,  seeks  to  con- 
trol the  basic  right  of  free  expression.  It 
seeks  to  put  an  end  to  criticism.  It  seeks 
to  impose  intellectual  conformity,  put  a 
blanket  over  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  an  op- 
ponent of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  for  I  think  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  our  legislative  system.  I 
oppose  the  legislation  it  is  proposing,  and 
I  believe  it  should  join  the  rest  of  the 
House  in  conducting  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness with  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
Americans. 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Hearings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  appalled  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  railroad  through  this  body  the 
celebrated  legislation  currently  being 
considered  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

I  hardly  sjTnpathize  with  those  who 
make  a  mockery  of  committee  hearings 
by  being  disorderly  and  unruly ;  but  I  sun 
no  more  sympathetic  to  a  committee 
which  conducts  hearings  to  intimidate 
and  repress  dissent,  then  to  report  out  a 
bill  which  is  violative  of  our  most  funda- 
mental liberties. 

There  is.  as  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate  have  pointed 
out,  adequate  legislation  already  on  the 
books  to  deal  with  those  who  would  com- 
mit treason  or  sabotage.  The  Export 
Control  Act  and  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  both  effectively  interdict  aid 
and  assistance  to  our  adversarj'  in  Viet- 


Natiooal  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    jmSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23, 1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  many  branches  of  the  national  drum 
corps  which  are  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  in  Middlesex  County  as  well. 
This  week,  August  20-27,  is  National 
Dnmi  Corps  Week,  and  as  such,  certainly 
deserves  to  be  set  aside  as  a  time  when 
our  drum  corps,  so  active  all  year  round, 
receive  the  praise  which  is  due  to  them. 

The  drum  corps,  with  their  exacting 
marches  and  rigorous  training,  instill  In 
our  youth  a  respect  for  discipline  and 
order,  but  they  also  Implant  a  true  love 
for  beauty  and  music  and  have  led  many 
of  our  Nation's  youth  to  pursue  their 
love  for  music  on  a  professional  level. 
Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  the 
drum  corps  are  fun;  fun  not  only  for  the 
people  listening  to  their  thrilling  ca- 
dences, but  fun  as  well  for  the  boys  and 
girls  participating  in  this  very  worth- 
while activity. 
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No  patrlotle  holiday  or  odebration 
would  be  complete  or,  in  fact,  fully  mean- 
ingfvil,  without  the  spirited  cadences, 
the  high-flying  flags,  and  the  syncopated, 
heart-stirring  rhythms  of  our  cherished 
local  drum  corps.  Throughout  the  State 
and  the  Nation,  drum  corps  are  without 
a  doubt  oar  biggest  aids  In  the  proiier 
celebration  of  all  oiir  patriotic  holidays. 

The  drum  corps  further  deserve  our 
praise  becau^  their  efforts  are  truly  the 
products  of  American  public  initiative. 
No  Federal  or  State  subsidies  are  given  to 
the  corps;  its  financial  aid  comes  from 
Interested  and  community-spirited  indi- 
viduals. All  of  its  efforts  come  from  hard 
work,  dedication,  and  true  grassroots 
8Ui>port.  It  is  truly  a  popular  organiza- 
tlcm,  in  both  senses  of  tjie  word. 

This  year,  during  National  Drum  Corps 
"Week.,  the  VFW  national  convention  at 
Jersey  City.  NJ.  will  include  "The  MU- 
Uon-Dollar  Pageant  of  Drums,"  and  I 
think  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  New 
Jersey  when  I  say  that  we  are  proud  to  be 
able  to  host  such  a  worthwhile  display  of 
wholesome,  patriotic  American  enter- 
tainment. A 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  can 
apeak  for  our  entire  Nation  and  say  that 
we  are  all  proud  of  the  fine  work  that 
has  been  done  on  both  the  national  and 
local  levels  by  the  national  drum  corps. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  enjoyment  for 
millions,  has  led  many  to  a  career  in 
music,  has  instilled  In  even  more  the  fine 
qualities  of  loyalty  to  a  group  and  dis- 
cipline, and  finally,  has  been  instrumen- 
tal In  helping  the  American  people  to 
reap  their  full  quota  of  enjoyment  dur- 
ing our  Nation's  fine,  patriotic  holidays. 


National  Dnm  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF  NWr  Tout 
IN  THE  HqnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augtut  23, 1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  our 
Nation,  in  virtually  every  city  and  town, 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  wUl 
be  celebrating  the  we^  of  August  20 
through  27  as  National  Drum  Corps 
Week.  I  would  like  to  join  with  them  in 
their  enthusiastic  efforts  to  promote 
wider  recognition  of  this  very  worth- 
while and  wholesome  youth  activity. 

The  art  of  dnmi  corps  is  rigid  and 
exacting.  It  requires  personal  discipline 
and  a  responsible  attitude  toward  one 
another.  It  is  also  good  clean  fun,  and 
youth  all  over  America  are  spending 
their  af terschool  hours  participating  in 
Uie  practice  and  fellowship  which  goes 
Into  the  building  of  a  precision  Aram 
corps. 

"Hie  drum  corps  of  America  offer  our 
youth  one  of  the  finest  available  train- 
ing ground^s  for  responsible  citizenship 
and  stand  in  the  foreground  as  a  com- 
batant to  juvenile  delinquency.  A  drum 
corps  member,  who  falls  to  respond  to 
authority  and  respect  superiors,  will 
throw  his  entire  group  out  of  step  and 


risk  the  disapprovaljot  his  peers.  As  we 
view  the  alarming  rise  in  the  incidence 
of  juvenile  crimes  in  our  land,  we  cannot 
help  but  wish  that  more  youth  could  be 
encouraged  to  accept  ihe  challenges  and 
rewards  offered  by  our  drum  corps. 

The  FBI  reports  that  arrests  of  per- 
sons under  18  for  serloB.s  crimes  Increased 
47  percent  in  1965  ove»-  1960.  While,  for 
the  same  period,  the  increase  in  our  pop- 
ulation of  that  age  group  was  only  17 
percent.  We  do  not  know  how  to  pre- 
vent or  control  juvenije  delinquency,  but 
we  do  know  that  young  people  need  dis- 
cipline coupled  with  l»ve,  purposeful  ac- 
tivity, and  a  sense  of  worthwhile  axxom- 
pllshment.  A  drum  corps  offers  them 
these  things. 

Many  adults,  as  pirlvate  citizens,  as 
members  of  small  grdups  or  large  orga- 
nizations, are  devoting  many  hours  of 
Interest,  devotion,  and  love  to  the  young 
members  of  our  drum  corps.  They  are 
offering  them  encouragement,  guidance, 
and  friendship.  These  busy  adults  are 
not  helping  to  sponsor  our  drum  corps 
because  they  have  to^  but  because  they 
want  to.  They  like  young  people  and 
they  like  music,  and  they  know  it  is  an 
activity  which  can  provide  the  young 
two  essentials  of  good  character:  a  sense 
of  dignity  in  th«nsdves  as  individuals 
and  responsible  socia|  interaction. 

But  a  drum  corps  Offers  more.  It  of- 
fers its  members  the  opportunity  to  leam 
music  and  to  share  tts  enjoyment  with 
Others.  Through  numerous  public  per- 
formances and  competitions.  It  offfrs  the 
opportunity  for  trav^,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  poise,  and  ^if-confidence  and 
pride  in  one's  appearance.  It  offers  that 
important  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group. 
And  more,  it  offers  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion in  a  living  expression  of  our  Na- 
tion's priceless  heritage,  participation  as 
descendants  of  the  men  who  marched  to 
fife  and  drum  and  fottght  in  the  name  of 
individual  freedom  and  equality  almost 
two  centuries  ago. 

Our  American  Revolution  began  when 
a  drummer  named  William  Dinman  beat 
the  call  "To  Arms"  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon. This  dnmi  roll  signaled  a  new  era 
in  political  thought  and  individual  free- 
dom. It  signaled  the  beginning  of  a 
stniggle  which  woul*  culminate  in  the 
birth  of  a  nation — oi»e  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  confident  of  the  God-given 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  Individual 
citizen. 

Today,  as  a  drum  oorps  passes  by  with 
its  colorful,  regal  bearing  and  rolling 
cadence,  we  cannot  Help  but  be  Inspired 
to  remember  the  grefit  history  which  is 
ours  in  this  country  and  to  feel  a  surge 
of  patriotism.  And  fis  we  look  into  the 
faces  of  these  proud,  young  marchers  we 
see,  too,  our  Nation's  future  passing  on 
review. 

I  would  like  to  commend  all  those  who 
are  working  with  this  very  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  spirit  of  America,  and  I 
would  like  to  wish  tht  best  of  luck  to  the 
thousands  who  will  be  participating  in 
the  activities  surrounfllng  National  Drum 
Corps  Week :  the  "Million  Dollar  Pageant 
of  Dnims,"  sponsore4  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  the  National  Jubilee, 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Kingsmen; 
the  National  Uniformed  Group  Cham- 


pionships, sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion;  the  world  open  championship, 
sponsored  by  the  Dnmi  Corr>s  News;  and 
the  60  other  events  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. My  special  wishes  go  to  the 
many  outstanding  groups,  who  will  rep- 
resent New  York  in  these  events. 


Pancretan  Association  of  America  Na- 
tional Convention — Springfield,  Mui,, 
August  6-13, 1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  23, 1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pan- 
cretan Association  of  America  has  just 
completed  one  of  its  most  successful  na- 
tional conventions  In  its  history.  It  was 
held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  was  attended  by 
many  delegates  from  the  local  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  week 
long  event  was  highlighted  in  authentic 
Cretan  atmosphere  and  ended  with  a 
magnificent  banquet  and  hall. 

The  host  chapters  for  this  remarkable 
convention  were  the  Cretan  Association 
Mlnos-Crete  and  the  P?oodos  Ladies  So- 
ciety of  Springfield.  Both  of  these  orga- 
nizations deserved  and  received  high 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the  en- 
tire program  was  plarmed  and  carried 
out  for  the  19th  Biennial  National  Pan- 
cretan Convention.  A  long  list  of  dedi- 
cated people  assisted  to  make  the  con- 
vention something  to  be  remembered. 
Heading  this  list  were  George  Mylonakls. 
president  of  Minos-Crete;  Mrs.  John 
Metzidakis,  president  of  Proodos;  Mano 
Rodolakis,  convention  chairman  and 
governor  of  district  No.  1;  Mrs.  Charles 
Kantos.  chairman  of  ladles'  activities 
and  Harry  Erinakis,  adviser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pancretan  Associa- 
tion, under  the  presidency  of  Nick  Dela- 
kls,  of  San  Francisco,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  active  and  best  known  Greek 
societies  in  the  country.  It  is  a  national 
organization  that  traces  its  ancestry  to 
the  historical  Island  of  Crete.  Its  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  those  of  Cretan  an- 
cestry and  those  who  are  married  to 
Cretans.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  to  humanitarian  and  charitable  en- 
deavors. The  association's  activities 
have  done  much  to  keep  alive  the  mag- 
nificent culture  of  Crete — in  music,  dance 
and  language — among  the  young  and  old 
of  Cretan  descent  in  this  country.  It 
has  provided  scholarships  for  study  here 
and  in  Crete  and  It  has  contributed  its 
financial  resources  to  the  establishment 
of  health  centers  in  Crete— the  Venl«- 
ellon  Pancretan  Sanatorium  and  the 
general  hospitals  of  Canea  and  Reth^- 
non.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Greek  War  Relief,  contributions  were 
sent  to  aid  the  war  orphans  and  refugees 
of  Crete. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pancretan  Associa- 
tion is  justifiably  proud  of  what  it  has 
done  for  the  land  of  its  forebearers  and 
for  the  contributions  that  it  has  made 
to  the  United  States.  Much  of  what  it 
has  done  and  is  doing  was  emphasized  at 
the  erreat  dinner  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  convention.  I  was  privileged  to 
be  an  honored  guest  at  that  event. 

Greetings  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  were  brought  by  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe  who  cited  the  organiza- 
iion  for  "its  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  good  citizenship  and  devption  to 
tenets  of  its  ancient  faith."  Mayor 
Charles  V.  Ryan  brought  greetings  of 
the  city  of  Springfield  and  praised  the 
local  chapters  and  people  of  Greek  de- 
scent who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
community.  Dimitri  Pentzopoulos,  con- 
sul of  Greece  from  Boston,  speaking  elo- 
quently in  the  Hellenic  language  dwelled 
on  tha  civilization  of  Crete  and  noted 
that  tlie  centenary  of  the  1866  Cretan 
revolution  which  resulted  in  the  union  of 
the  island  with  Greece  should  be  ob- 
served by  all  chapter  across  the  United 
States  during  the  first  10  days  of  Novem- 
ber. The  President  of  the  Pancretan 
Association  of  America,  Nick  Delakis,  de- 
tailed the  fine  work  the  organization  is 
doing  in  the  medical  and  educational 
fields  and  complimented  the  member- 
ship for  their  sacrifices  and  dedication. 

James  P.  Danalis,  banquet  chairman 
and  toastmaster.  Introduced  his  Emi- 
nence lakovos,  archbishop  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America  and  this  towering  man  of  God 
responded  with  a  truly  remarkable  and 
movln?  address.  He  reminded  those  as- 
sembled that  they  had  a  responsibility 
to  continue  the  culture  and  history  of 
Crete.  In  magnificent  language,  he 
pointed  out  that  Greece  was  the  founder 
of  European  civilization  and,  that  what 
we  now  know  as  the  continent  of  Europe, 
was  colonized  by  the  combined  culture  of 
Greece,  He  cautioned  the  present  gen- 
eration— particularly  the  young — bo 
"open  their  eyes"  to  the  problems  of  the 
day  and  the  attitudes  of  the  existing 
social  order.  Archbishop  lakovos  re- 
minded the  Cretans  of  their  "heavy 
heritage '  and  the  symbol  of  the  laby- 
rinth.   He  said : 

The  labyrinth  BlgnlHes  the  lifelong  strug- 
gle of  m.an  to  free  himself  from  a  maze  of 
problems  Citizens  in  preeent  day  society 
often  lose  their  orientation  and  struggle  to 
discover  an  exit  which  will  give  them  cour- 
»«».  a  philosophy  and  ability  to  create  a 
new  type  of  life  for  themaelves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  who  heard  the  stir- 
rtng  words  of  Archbishop  lakovos  came 
»way  from  this  great  banquet  with  a 
»nse  of  pride  in  Hellenic  civilization  and 
a  fervor  of  rededication  to  the  great 
Principles  upon  which  the  nation  of 
Greece  was  founded, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Pan- 
creUn  Association  for  the  great  success 
01  its  19th  blermial  convention.  I  take 
wutlcular  pride  in  the  part  played  by 
the  Minos-Crete  and  Proodos  chapters 
"I  contributing  to  the  success  and  sig- 
™cance  of  the  convention.  The  mem- 
oerehip  of  these  local  chapters  have  con- 
wiDuted  much  to  Crete  and  to  our  own 
Nation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  include  with  these  remarks,  the 
speech  I  delivered  at  the  banquet,  a  brief 
history  of  the  Cretan  Association  Minos- 
Crete  and  Cretan  Ladies'  Society. 
Proodos,  the  local  chapters  that  hosted 
the  19th  Biennial  National  Convention 
of  the  Pancretan  Association  of  Amer- 
ica; and  the  grand  banquet  program: 

Cretan  Association  Mlnos-Crete  and 
Cretan  Ladles'  Society.  "Proodos."  Spring- 
field, Mass..  proudly  present  the  Grand 
Banquet  in  honor  of  the  19th  Biennial  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Pancretan  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Thursday.  August  11.  1966. 
Opera  Hall  Ballrooin.  Kimball  Towers, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

COMMrXTEK 

Honorary  Chairmen :  Mr.  George  Mylonakls, 
Mrs.  John  Metzidakis. 

General  Chairman:   Mr.  James  P.  Danalis. 

Registration:  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hamllalcls. 

Tickets:  Mr.  Victor  Gallatsos,  Miss  Joanne 
Katsounakis. 

Hoepltallty:  Mr.  Peter  Kaloroumakls,  Mr. 
Theodore  Carellas,  Mr.  Steve  Metzidalas. 

Decorations:  Mrs.  Charles  Bonaiakls,  Mrs. 
James  Danalis,  Mrs.  James  Romanos.  Mrs. 
Paul  Hamllakls.  Mr.  Michael  Vekakis.  Mrs. 
Harry  Rodolakis,  MrSw  Peter  Kaloroumakls, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Carellae,  Mrs.  Nicholas  Votze, 
Mrs.  John  Koundourakls. 

Typography  by  Steve  Metzidakis. 

PROCRAM 

National  Anthenu. 

Invocation:  His  Eminence  Archbishop 
lakovos. 

Banquet  Chairman  and  ToajBtmaeter : 
James  P.  Panalls. 

Speakers 

Honorable  John  A.  Volp>e,  Governor  of 
Massachiusetts. 

Honorable  Charle6  V.  Ryan.  Mayor  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland.  Congress- 
man, Massachupette  Second  District. 

Honorable  lAmitri  Pentzopoulos,  Consul 
of  Greece  in  Boston.  Massacbusette. 

Nick  Delakis,  President,  Pancretan  As- 
sociation of  America. 

His  Eminence  lakovos,  Archbishop  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Honored  guests 

Mr.  Mano  Rodolakis. 
Mrs.  John  Metzidakis. 
Mrs.  Charles  Kantos. 
Mr.  George  Mylonakls. 
Mr.  Harry  Erinakis. 
Mr.  John  Kaloroumakls. 
Benediction:     His    Eminence    Archbishop 
lakovoe. 

Vocal  Selections:  Mrs.  Michael  Romell. 
Accompanist:  Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas. 


Spxech  op  Congressman  Boland  to  thb  19th 
BncNNiAL  Convention  or  thi  Pancretan 
Association  of  America,  Springfuld, 
Mass.,  August  11,  1966 

Archbishop  lakovoe.  Governor  Volpe. 
Mayor  Ryan,  Nick  Delakis,  George  Mylonakis. 
Mrs.  Metzidakis,  respective  presidents  of  the 
host  chapters,  Mlnos-Crete  and  Proodos,  and 
Toastmaster  James  Danalis; 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Invitation  from  the 
host  chapters  that  brings  me  to  the  19th 
Biennial  Convention  oS  the  Pancretan  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  You  honor  me  in  per- 
mitting me  to  Join  with  all  of  you  in  this 
meaningful  event. 

I  have  followed  the  press  accounts  of  the 
remarkable  events  you  have  staged  in  con- 
Junction  with  this  great  convention  during 
this  proclaimed  Pancretan  Week.  You  In- 
deed, have  arranged  a  full  and  Interesting 
program 


Par  be  It  from  me,  with  my  weak  words, 
to  detain  you  from  the  full  enioyment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  program.  I  apologise  tor 
my  ineptness  in  doing  the  Pendosali  and  tbe 
Syrto!  But,  you  can  be  sure,  that  I  wUi  not 
trench  upon  the  time  so  that  you  can  pax- 
tlclpate  in  them. 

I  come  to  personally  convey  my  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  tbe  Pancretan 
Association  of  America,  and  its  many  chap- 
ters throughout  America,  for  what  it  ha« 
done,  is  doing  and  will  do  for  Its  membera, 
for  Crete  and  for  the  United  States!  Tou 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your  accomplish- 
ments. 

As  you  sit  in  the  splendor  of  these  enr- 
roundlngs — sprinkled  with  the  atmoephere 
of  your  native  land,  you  can  swell  with  pride 
as  you  think  of  Crete — Its  antiquity.  Its 
civilization — its  culture.  And  you  can 
stand  tall  and  straight  as  you  dwell  on 
Cretans — your  ancestors  and  yourselves  I 
And  you  can  take  Justifiable  satlBfactlon  In 
the  progress  you  have  onKle  in  this  country. 

The  saga  of  Greek/ immigration  to  the 
U.S.  is  altogether  urvdsual.  Driven  by  paw- 
erty  from  the  stony  fieldB  of  Theesaly.  and 
the  rocky  islets  of  the  Aegean,  nearly  70%  of 
all  Greek  immigrants  arrlTed  here  In  a  single 
wave  during  tbe  first  two  decades  of  tbe 
present  century. 

So  unlike  other  recent  arrivals,  they  could 
not  count  upon  compatriots  who  had  come 
here  earlier,  to  assist  them  In  the  proeass  of 
entering  their  new,  strange,  complex  individ- 
ual society. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task — it  never  is — ^to  leave 
one's  homeland  and  travel  thousands  of 
miles  to  a  new  place.  Tou  bring  strange 
sounding  names  from  far  away  plaoM  to  a 
new  and  untried  area  .  .  .  where  acceptancfl 
is  not  easy  and  too  often,  hostile  and  re- 
pelling. So,  you  gathered  in  your  own  com- 
munities— among  fellow  Unznigranta  and 
looked  to  your  church  and  yo-ir  own  clubs 
and  BocieUes  for  guidance  and  asaut&nce. 
That  is  why  the  Cretan  Association  Mlnoe- 
Orete  responded  magnificently  to  the  cry  of 
tlon  responded  magnificently  to  the  cry  of 
Its  members  as  It  dwelled  upon  a  program 
of  mutual  assistance — not  alone  to  Cretans 
here — but  back  In  Ita  native  Island. 

But  when  your  anceston  came,  they 
brought  with  them  a  love  of  religion,  respect 
for  education  and  great  family  and  neighbor 
affection.  And  they  carried  with  them  a 
love  of  country  and  a  long  history  of  demo- 
cratic principles — an  exquisite  culture. 

From  that  period  to  this,  the  Greek  Im- 
print on  American  society  has  been  em- 
phatic. There  is  today,  no  domain  of  Amer- 
ican life,  where  Greeks  have  not  been  active, 
and  to  which  they  have  not  brought  some 
contribution.  They  are  found  everywhere — 
In  commerce,  and  in  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning,  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  gov- 
ernment, in  banks  and  In  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, in  restaurants,  hotels,  industry — in  the 
arts,  letters,  press  and  politics — the  whole 
fabric  of  American  Ufe! 

No  wonder  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud  I 
Thanks  to  the  activities  of  the  Pancretan 
Association  of  America,  you  are  putting  back 
into  life  a  little  more  than  you  are  getting 
out  of  it — for  your  fellow  countrymen  and 
yotir  beloved  Crete. 

Because  of  what  you  are,  are  doing  and 
wUl  continue  to  do  for  thte  nation,  I  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  U.S.  of  America. 

Cretan  Association  Mikos-Cret^ 
The  history  of  the  Cretan  Organization  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  the  oldest  Chap- 
ter of  the  Pancretan  Association  of  America, 
has  been  compiled  by  Harry  J.  Erinakis,  a 
charter  member. 

By  1905  the  Cretan  people  began  arriving 
in  America  to  the  mills  of  Chicopee,  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  hope  of  working  for  a  short 
period  of  time  and  then  returning  to  their 
homes 
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By  the  ymtr  1914,  there  ^ere  over  700  Cre- 
tans In  Chlcopee,  the  majority  of  whom 
balled  from  the  Province  of  Hanla,  Crete. 
They  marveled  at  their  newly  adopted  and 
hoapltable  country  and  soon  began  to  make 
plana  to  organize  to  better  serve  their  Inter- 
ests. The  upshot  was  that  most  of  them 
stayed  and  eventually  became  American 
ettlxens. 

Following  the  BaUcan  War  and  during  the 
First  World  War,  more  than  50  young  Cretans 
served  In  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Many  other  Cretans  returned  to  their  na- 
tive land  and  served  In  the  Oreek  Army. 

On  April  16,  1916,  the  Cretans  of  Chlcopee 
presented  a  theatrical  production  entitled 
"Exoals  Othonos"  for  philanthropic  en- 
deavors with  great  success. 

Later  that  year  a  flve-member  committee 
was  appointed  to  enroll  members  and  thus 
organize  the  Cretan  Community  Association. 

In  1918,  the  City  of  Chlcopee  Invited  the 
Oreeks  of  the  City  to  take  part  in  the  Fourth 
of  July  parade.  The  enrolled  members,  now 
160  strong,  called  a  meeting  and  voted  to 
take  part  In  the  celebration.  At  thU  meet- 
ing a  coounlttee  was  appointed  to  run  the 
•lections  of  new  offlcan  and  the  first  Board 
of  Directors  was  elected  of  the  Pancretan 
Society  "Mlnoa,"  also  known  as  the  Pan- 
cretan Union  In  America. 

After  the  By-Laws  were  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved, the  Society,  from  then  on,  operated 
and  functioned  as  a  philanthropic  and  patri- 
otic group.  Sver  since  then,  the  American 
as  well  as  the  Oreek  Press  has  repeatedly 
dMorlbed  the  good  work  accomplished  by 
the  Cretan  Society.  The  City  of  Chlcopee 
became  known  as  "Cretloopolls." 

In  the  ysar  1932,  the  Cretan  Society 
"IClnos"  founded  an  afternoon  Oreek  School 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Oreek  lan- 
guage. With  the  aid  of  many  projects,  it 
was  able  to  maintain  and  operate  It  prop- 
erty. 

At  this  time  the  Cretan  Society  had  many 
members  In  other  clttes,  such  as  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Akron,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  New 
Haven.  Hartford,  Southbrldge  and  in  other 
parts  of  Western  BCassachusetts. 

The  Society  assisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Oceek  W^  Relief  by  contributing  monies  and 
clothing  for  the  refugeas  of  Asia  Minor. 
Through  the  unselfish  and  generous  contri- 
bution of  the  Pancretan  Association,  health 
centers  were  established  in  Crete:  the  Venl- 
Bellon  Pancretan  Sanitorlum;  the  Rethym- 
non  Oeneral  Hospital:  and  the  Canea  Oen- 
•ral  Hospital.  Through  the  years  the  Cretan 
Brotherhood    of    Mlnos-t^rete    have    contri- 


buted more  than  $28,000  for  the  fulfillment 
of  these  worthwhile  causes  and  many  thou- 
sands t)f  dollars  more  to  other  charities. 

Our  local  Cretan  Society  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  eotabllshment  of  the 
American  Pancretan  Ublon  In  1929.  Mr. 
Erlnakls  was  sent  as  representative  of  our 
association  to  convey  the  decisions  of  our 
members  and  contribute  his  efforts  towards 
uniting  the  Cretans  iq  America.  In  1929 
when  the  various  Cretan  Fraternities  united, 
establishing  the  Pancratan  Union,  our  As- 
sociation was  one  of  th»  first  to  Join  and  re- 
mains so  to  this  day.  <trawlng  Its  member- 
ship from  Western  Massachusetts.  Our  rep- 
resentatives to  the  First  National  Conference 
In  Chicago  had  a  big  paft  In  giving  the  Eng- 
lish name  to  our  National  Organization. 
Since  then  our  group  hae  been  known  as  the 
Cretan  Brotherhood.  "Minos"  Chapter  of  the 
Pancretan  Union  in  Amtrlca. 

In  the  year  1944,  the  members  decided  to 
move  the  center  of  our  organization  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  a  Charter 
was  also  acquired.  This  was  done  because 
most  of  the  members  Ijad  relocated  In  this 
area. 

In  the  year  1946,  all  the  Cretans  of  the 
city  were  united  Into  one  Society  known  as 
the  Cretan  Association  "Mlnoe-Crete", 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 
Pancretan  Association  ol  America. 

In  1947,  the  Assoclaitlon  purchased  the 
property  on  37  Oarew  St  and  after  remodel- 
ing the  buildings,  the  offices  were  moved 
there.  The  Mlnoe-Crete  Chapter  was,  the 
first  among  Chapters  to  acquire  Itfc  own  club 
and  property. 

After  48  years  of  fruitful  progresfi,  our 
Brotherhood  in  Springfield  has  been^gtven  the 
chance  to  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  our  fel- 
low Cretans,  delegates  aad  friends  at  the  19th 
Biennial  National  Pancretan  Convention. 
Tour  Host  Chapters,  Mlnoe-Crete  and 
Proodos,  hope  your  stay  In  our  city  a  most 
enjoyable  one. 


CaBTAN    LaDISS'    SOOIETT.    "PHOODOS" 

"Proodos",  as  we  are  known  today,  has  an 
Illustrious  past  with  many  of  the  Cretan 
Ladies  of  this  area  having  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  Its  formatlcn.  With  headquar- 
ters at  37  Carew  St.  In  Springfield,  we  are  the 
product  of  the  merger  between  the  Chlcopee 
Cretan  Ladles  Society  "Ariadne"  and  the 
Springfield  "Proodos."  This  merger  took 
place  on  April  8,  1955  dUe  to  a  Cretan  popu- 
lation shift  to  SprlngfleW. 

Under  the  able  guidance  and  Inspiration 
of  the  past-presidents,  this  union  brought 


about  the  fulfillment  of  many  of  the  dreanu 
of  the  Cretans  ...  In  helping  the  people  of 
Crete. 

Our  women  assisted  in  the  establishment* 
of  health  centers  In  CreSe:  The  Venlzellon 
Pancretan  Sanatorium  and  The  General  Hos- 
pitals of  Canea  and  Rethymnon.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Greek  War  Relief, 
contributions  were  sent  to  aid  the  War  Or- 
phans and  Refugees  of  Crete  and  many  other 
benevolences  among  them  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Here.  In  Springfield,  we  assisted  In  the 
beautification  of  our  church.  The  St.  George 
Greek  Orthodox  Memorial  Church.  To  pro- 
mote the  futv.re  growth  of  our  community, 
"Proodos"  was  the  first  Greek  organization 
in  this  area  to  sponsor  a  benefit  for  the  St. 
George  Building  Fund. 

On  June  1,  1960,  "Proodos"  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pancretan  Association  of  Amertcs, 
thus  enabling  us,  six  years  later,  to  be  your 
convention  host. 

In  tracing  the  history  before  the  merger 
of  1955,  we  note  the  following: 

Many  years  after  the  establishment  of  th« 
Men's  Cretan  Organization  "Minos"  la  Chlco- 
pee, the  Cretan  Ladles  of  this  area  decided  to 
unite  to  better  their  way  of  life  In  their 
adopted  country,  to  perpetuate  their  tradi- 
tions and  to  help  the  less  fortunate  among 
them.  Thus,  on  June  29,  1931  a  committee 
was  formed  to  enroll  members  and  the  first 
meeting  was  held  on  August  1,  1931.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  the  Greek  tongue  and 
Orthodox  religion  among  our  children,  the 
Council  assisted  In  the  first  afternoon  Greek 
School  that  was  founded  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Also,  during  the  depression  years,  help 
was  extended  to  our  needy  countrymen  in 
varlpus  ways. 

A  few  years  later.  In  near-by  Springfield, 
this  same  Cretan  spirit  of  endeavor  wa« 
aroused  .  .  .  the  need  for  closer  ties  among 
themselves.  Therefore,  on  Jan.  28,  1934.  the 
Cretan  Ladles  Society  of  Springfield 
"Proodos"  was  founded. 

At  their  first  meeting  the  council  elected 
as  Officers:  Mrs.  K.  Llonakls  (Pres,),  MlM 
M.  LouvUakls  iV.  Pres.),  Mrs.  J.  MetzldakH 
(Sec.)   and  Mrs.  G.  Cavros   (Treas.). 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  complied 
to  which  we  adhere  to  this  day  with  the 
exception  of  new  amendments. 

The  Cretan  Ladles  carried  on  the  vlgorou* 
traditions  of  their  Cretan  past,  thus  creating 
the  Cretan  Ladles'  Societies  that  merged  to 
form  our  "Proodos"  of  today. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Flev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D„    offered    the    following    prayer: 

Let  tu  come  before  His  presence  with 
ttutnksoMna. — ^Psalm  95:  2. 

iliCt  Thy  presence  be  revealed  to  us, 
our  Father,  as  in  this  quiet  moment  of 
prajrer  we  wait  upon  Thee. 

Strengthen  us  by  Thy  spirit  that  no 
trouble  may  overcome  us,  no  difficulty 
may  overwhelm  us,  and  no  duty  may 
overtax  us,  but  may  we  now  and  always 
be  equal  to  every  experience,  ready  for 
every  responsibility,  and  adequate  for 
every  activity.  Help  us  to  be  more  posi- 
tive In  our  thinking,  to  look  increasingly 
on  the  brlrht  side  of  life,  to  be  awake  to 
the  good  everywhere  present,  and  to  be 
ever  grateful  for  Thy  gifts  to  us  and  for 
the  love  which  surrounds  us  all  our  lives. 


This  day  help  us  tD  live  our  faith,  to 
rejoice  In  Thy  presence,  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  good  will  toward  all  Thy  chil- 
dren, to  leam  to  forget  ourselves,  and  to 
serve  our  Nation  and  our  people  faith- 
fully and  well.  Take  Thou  Thy  rightful 
place  In  our  hearts — for  in  Thee  alone  is 
peace  and  joy  and  lif«     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

HJl.  10327.  An  act  to  require  operators  of 
ocean  crulsee  bv  water  between  the  United 


States,  Its  possessions  and  territories,  and 
foreign  countries  to  file  evidence  of  financial 
security  and  other  Information. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.3158.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tory and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  over  insured  banks  and  Insured 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corp« 
Act  (75  SU|.  612) .  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1964  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <S.  3700) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporto- 
tion  Actof  1964. 
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EXPANSION  OF  THE  PURCHASING 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <  S.  3688  • 
to  stimulate  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit 
for  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans"  Administration  assisted  resi- 
dential construction. 


AMENDING  TITLE  39.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE— MAILING  PRIVI- 
LEGES OP  ARMED  FORCES  AND 
OVERSEAS  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13448)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  mailing  privileges  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  other  Fed- 
eral Government  personnel  overseas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  together  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  ip 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morrison.  Dulski,  and  Corbett. 


Watershed     protection     and 

FLOOD    prevention    ACT— COM - 

\      munication   from   the   com- 

"       MITTEE  ON  agriculture 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
CMnmlttee  on  Agriculture,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  On 
Appropriations: 

House  or  Repbeskktattvis, 

COMMrrTEE  ON  AGRICULTT7RE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  23,  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
Tht  Speaker. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Au- 
gust 19.  1966.  considered  and  unanimously 
approved  the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
by  Executive  Communication  and  referred  to 
IWs  committee.  The  work  plans  Involved 
Me: 

WATERSHED.    STATE.    AND    EXECCTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 

Batavla  Kill.  New  York,  2583,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Caney  Bayou.  Arkansas,  2583,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Chicod  Creek,  North  Carolina.  2583.  89th 
Congress. 

Cocodrie-Grand  Louis,  LouUlana,  2583, 
89th  Congress. 

Crow  Creek,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  2583, 
wth  Congress. 

Dene  Ridge,  Iowa,  2583,  89th  Congress. 

Dead  River.  New  Hampshire,  2583,  8»th 
Congress. 

Deer  Creek.  Iowa.  2583.  89th  Congress. 

Dry  Creek,  Mississippi.  2583.  89th  Congress. 

Duralde-Des  Cannes,  Louisiana,  2583,  89th 
Congress. 

Durgens  Creek,  Missouri,  2583.  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Dutchman  Creek,  North  Carolina,  2583. 
wtn  Congreat. 


East  Side  Green  River,  Washington.  2583, 
89th  Congress. 

Fox  Creek,  Kentucky,  Kentucky,  2583,  89th 
Congress. 

Port  Pierce  Farms  Drainage  District.  Flor- 
ida, 2583,  89th  Congress. 

Gant  Creek,  Iowa.  2583,  89th  Congress. 

Holllday     Creek,     Mississippi,     2583,     89th 
Congress. 

Home    Cypress    Bayou,    Mississippi.    2583. 
89th  Congress. 

Irish  Creek.  Kansas,  2583,  89th  Congress. 

Kona,  Hawaii,  Hawaii,  2583.  89th  Congress 

Lewls-Hun&acker   Creek.    Tennessee,    2583. 
89th  Congress. 

Little  Contentnea  Creek,  North  Carolina, 
2583,  89th  Congress. 

Little  Yadkin  River.  North  Carolina,  2583, 
89th  Congress. 

Lower   Amazon   and   Flat   Creek,   Oregon, 
2583,  89th  Congress. 

Mission  Creek,  Nebr.  &  Kansas,  2583,  88th 
Congress. 

North  Black  Vermillion,  Kansas,  2583.  89th 
Congress. 

North  Fork  of  Ozan  Creek,  Arkansas,  2583, 
89th  Congress. 

Norwalk    River,    Connecticut,    2583,    8&th 
Congress 

Otter   Creek,   Oklahoma.   2583,    89th    Con- 
gress. 

Palatlakaha  River,  Florida,  2583,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Seven  Mile  Creek.  Illinois,  2683,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Spring   Creek,   Nebraska,   2583,   89th   Con- 
gress. : 

Upper  Buffalo  Creek.  West  Virginia,  2583, 
89th  Congress. 

West  Side  Green  River,  Washington,  2583. 
89th  Congress. 

White    River    Backwater.    Arkansas.    2583. 
89th  Congress. 

Willow   Creek,   Missouri.    2583,    8&th    Con- 
gress. 

Beardsley,  Oaliforma.  1532,  89th  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  L.  Coolxt. 

Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reck- 
less spending  under  the  poverty  program 
has  become  a  matter  of  common  concern. 
Yet  it  appears  that  demand  for  realism 
In  this  area  continue  to  be  unheeded. 
There  is.  of  course,  one  sure  cure  and 
that  is  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  for  the  program. 
These  cuts  I  have  supported,  and  I  find 
continuing  justification  for  my  votes. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  disturbing  to  me  that 
any  program  of  the  Government  would 


make  itself  so  vulnerable  to  charges  of 
needless  and  reckless  spending. 

For  instance,  I  am  advised  by  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  Beasley.  a  distinguished 
Florida  .iurist.  that  on  July  15,  1966,  a 
bus  load  of  people  were  sent  to  Pensacola 
under  the  Great  Society  program  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  on  which  oc- 
casion money  was  provided  them  for 
shopping  purposes.  It  was  said  that  this 
was  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  buy 
something  they  had  never  owned  before 
and  that  this  would  enrich  their  lives. 
Most  people  can  think  of  a  lot  of  things 
which  they  have  never  owned,  and  which 
might  emich  their  lives,  but  they  do 
not  expect  the  Government  to  pay  for 
them. 

Judge  Beasley  also  states  that  on  July 
28.  1966,  130  people  were  sent  to  Talla- 
hassee from  Walton  County  on  buses  un- 
der the  same  program,  where  they  re- 
mained overnight.  The  records  show 
that  hotel  bills  and  all  expenses  of  the 
trip  were  paid  with  Federal  money. 
There  were  a  number  of  adults  who 
made  the  trip  as  chaperones  and  they 
were  paid  $1.50  per  hour  for  the  trip. 

It  would  appear  that  much  closer  su- 
pervision and  much  stricter  standards 
are  going  to  be  necessary  if  the  poverty 
program  is  to  achieve  Its  avowed  purpose 
of  helping  people  who  need  help  to  find  a 
way  to  rise  above  poverty. 


MANPOWER    PROGRAM    OF 
SECRETARY  McNAMARA 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal made  yesterday  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  before  the  VFW  on  our  man- 
power program  was  the  most  realistic 
and  constructive  of  any  advanced  to 
date. 

During  a  period  when  the  very  flower 
of  our  young  manhood  has  been  up- 
rooted from  homes  and  families,  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  young 
men  have  been  left  to  roam  the  streets. 
Many  of  these  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  riots,  burning  and  looting 
throughout  the  country. 

Through  elimination  of  minor  techni- 
calities and  intensive  specialiwd  train- 
ing, these  men  can  be  taught  and  trained 
to  discharge  their  obligation  to  their  Na- 
tion. Not  only  will  this  be  accomplished, 
but  they  will  be  equipped  mentally  and 
physically  to  take  their  places  in  society 
on  their  return  from  their  military  tour. 

Efforts,  however  sincere,  to  rehabilitate 
these  young  men,  through  Job  Corps 
Centers,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have 
induced  a  distorted  outlook  as  to  their 
obligations  to  society  In  the  minds  of 
these  boys. 

I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  House 
to  advocate  loading  our  Armed  Forces 
with  great  numbers  of  deprived  and 
semidelinquents.  But  with  our  vastly 
expanded  forces,  resasonable  numbers  of 
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such  can  be  absorbed  without  diluting 
the  caliber  and  morale  of  their  units. 

And,  mo6t  importantly  of  all,  these 
men  would  be  subjected  to  a  type  of  dis- 
cipline which  they  so  sorely  need,  and 
which  has  been  so  sorely  lacking  in  past 
efforts  at  training  and  rehabilitation. 

I  oommend  the  Secretary  on  his  pro- 
posal, and  pledge  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port toward  Implementing  the  most  sen- 
sible program  advanced  thus  far  in  the 
solution  of  a  national  problem. 


PROMOTION  OP  health!  AND  SAFE- 
TY IN  METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC 
MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 
Mr.    POWELL.      Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to   take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  8989)  to 
promote  health  and  safety  In  metal  and 
nonmetalllc  mineral  industries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request-  a  conference. 

Ibe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points- the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

POWXLL,        HOIXAMD,        DiNT,        PUCINSKI. 

Daioxi^s,   CHaka    of    Michigan,    Atkzs, 
Qun,  and  AsaBKOOK. 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OP  THE  COMMTITEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
Mr.  REUB8.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Monday  next  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  sessltHi. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  IS  WELCOME  IN 
OXX.AHOMA 

Mr.  STEED.  Bffr.  QpeeJuT,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

lliere  was  no  oblectlqn. 
.  Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  lame-duck  Republican  OovemOT  of 
Oklahoma  sent  an  insulting  and  dis- 
courteous telegram  to  the  President  of 
the  UxUted  States  asking  the  President 
to  cancel  a  planned  trip  to  Oklahoma. 
This  shamed  and  shocked  all  Oklahoma. 
We  want  the  world  to  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
he  may  be,  will  always  be  an  honored 
and  welcome  visitor  in  Oklahoma,  our 
Ill-mannered  Qovemor  to  the  c<mtrary 
notwithstanding. 


VISIT  OP  PRESIDEadT  TO 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extena  my  remarks. 

■nie  SPEAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  quite  a  few  Oklahomans  would 
join  In  sending  our  Governor  an  elemen- 
tary book  on  good  manners  today — 
whatever  their  political  application. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  presi- 
dent of  Oklahoma  Northeast,  Inc.,  an 
organization  of  churabers  of  commerce 
In  all  16  counties  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  last  night  sent  our  Presi- 
dent a  telegram  joining  the  Oklahoma 
ordinance  work  authority  and  our  con- 
gressional delegation  In  Inviting  the 
President  to  visit  Oklahoma. 

Most-  Oklahomans  »re  united  in  their 
spirit  of  hospitality  and  would  not  deny 
that  hosirftality  to  the  Nation's  Chief 
Executive  at  any  time. 

Notwithstanding  o\lr  Governor's  dis- 
courtesy, I  understand  our  President  In 
his  Okkhoma  visit  Friday  is  Inviting  the 
Governor  and  the  entire  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional delegatfor* — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike — to  join  him  during 
his  visit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tingiiished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague.  I  have  found  no  disin- 
clination on  the  part  t>f  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  to  go  Into  any  county  which 
he  dasires  to  go  Into,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  lameduck.  and  that  this  is 
an  election  year. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  agree  wholeheartedly  w4th 
him. 

RIOTS  IN  WASHINOTON 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  I*  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  ^aker,  I  read  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  relative  to  the  rock-throwing 
riot  that  occurred  In  northeast  Washing- 
ton on  Monday  night.  Capt.  Vernon  Cul- 
pepper, of  the  Washington  Police  De- 
partment, was  quoted  as  saying : 

The  biggest  contributing  factor  was  the 
heat  (85  degreee),  tha  humidity  (87  per-;' 
cent),  and  the  Xact  that  the  youtlis  live  In 
hot,  crowded  public  bOiulng  where  some- 
times you  have  as  many  roaches  as  people, 
In  some  of  those  places. 

I  should  just  like  to  point  out  that 
when  this  public  housing  was  buUt  it  did 
not  come  equipped  with  roaches. 

We  cannot  do  anything  about  the  heat 
and  the  humidity,  but  the  people  who  live 
In  this  housing,  which  was  new  when 
they  moved  Into  it.  can  do  something 
about  the  sanitary  conditions. 

Probably  what  this  city  needs,  instead 
of  a  lot  of  people  apologizing  for  riots.  Is 
an  administrator  of  public  housing  such 
as  we  have  in  my  district,  who  Inspects 
it  periodically.  If  the  people  do  not  keep 
it  in  proper  shape,  they  find  somewhere 
else  to  live. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  people  who  go 
aroxmd  apologizing  want  us  to  do  next. 
I  suppose  they  would  like  to  get  Congress 
to  get  a  detail  to  go  out  and  clean  up  for 
them.  I  for  one  am  not  going  to 
volunteer. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ICHORD  SPEAKS 
ON  ANIIWAR  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
-marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers received  In  their  mall  printed  mate- 
rial from  SANE  in  which  my  name,  and 
alleged  statements  that  I  made,  have  re- 
ceived prominent  attention.  The  mate- 
rial states: 

In  a  radio  Interview  broadcast  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company  on  August 
12  one  .of  ^ttTe  committee's  more  'liberal' 
members.  Representative  Richard  Ichord  of 
Missouri,  Unls.ed  the  hearings  to  antiwar 
"  demons tr^^U^ns"  and  made  the  improvable 
assertion  that  such  demonstrations  length- 
ened the  war. 

I  do  not  have  a  tape  of  that  interview, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  since  I  was  not  quoted 
directly  by  SANE,  I  am  certain  that  no 
statement  I  made  was  In  error. 

Let  me  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hearings  just  completed  by  the 
committee  were  not  aimed  at  legitimate 
dissent.  I  may  not  agree  with  any  par- 
ticular demonstration  but  as  long  as  it 
Is  a  lawful  exercise  of  freedom  of  assem- 
bly protected  by  the  first  amendment  I 
win  defend  It  as  a  legal  right.  However, 
the  act  of  raising  money,  blood,  and  sup- 
plies for  the  Vietcong  now  killing  the 
flower  of  our  youth  in  Vietnam  Is  not 
legitimate  dissent. 

The  bill  as  rejxjrted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee today  contains  no  provision  that 
has  even  the  most  remote  connection  to 
any  right  guaranteed  a  person  under  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  thought,  and  so  forth. 

I  introduced  In  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  remove  any  language  that  could 
possibly  be  criticized  as  violating  the 
first  amendment  guarantees  and  these 
amendments  were  accepted  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

It  has  been  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  the  present  Depart- 
ment regulations  and  statutory  legisla- 
tion are  sufiBcient  to  control  and  prohibit 
aid  by  certain  American  citizens  to  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
But  standing  out  like  a  "sore  thumb"  in 
the  Department's  argument  is  the  fact 
that  certain  "hard  core"  Communist 
groups  have  sent  money  to  a  Czechoslo- 
vakian  bank  on  two  occasions  to  aid  the 
Vietcong  and  there  have  been  no  prose- 
cutions— and  a  decision  has  been  made 
not  to  prosecute.  The  record  of  the 
hearings  will  show  that  under  question- 
nlng,  by  me  during  the  hearing,  the  De- 
partment has  specifically  admitted  that 
under  the  present  law  any  Individual  or 
group  of  individuals  can  repeatedly  so- 
licit and  collect  funds  and  blood  for  the 
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use  of  the  Vietcong.  the  North  Vietna- 
mese, or  any  American  enemy  and  there 
is  no  violation  of  law  until  there  is  an 
actual  transmission.  The  present  law 
Is  absolutely  ineffectual  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statutes  and  the  record  of  the 
Department  clearly  reveals.  Under  the 
present  law  there  is  no  effective  way  of 
prohibiting  transmission  once  the  money 
has  been  raised.  HR.  12047  will  effec- 
tively stop  such  activity  in  the  very 
beginning  by  prescribing  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  process  of  soliciting  and  col- 
lecting I  urge  and  I  think  I  can  safely 
predict  the  overwhelming  passage  of  this 
legislation  when  It  reaches  the  floor. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BILL  SHOULD  NOW  BE  BURIED 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  held  preliminary  funeral  serv- 
ices for  S.  2934,  the  rural  community  de- 
velopment district  bill. 

Although  not  being  privy  to  the  rea- 
sons why  the  bill  was  suddenly  removed 
from  consideration  by  the  House  yester- 
day. I  strongly  suspect  the  main  reason 
was  simply  that  there  are  not  enough 
votes  In  the  House  to  pass  it. 

Strong  bipartisan  opposition  has  been 
in  evidence  since  this  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  June 
25  by  a  slim  four-vote  margin.  The  bill 
did  not  clear  the  Rules  Committee  until 
July  25  and  then  reportedly  by  a  one- 
vote  margin.  It  was  then  scheduled  for 
floor  action  last  week  and  then  postponed 
untU  yesterday,  when  It  was  postponed 
again  for  what  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  TMr.  Cooley]  described 
as  "good  and  sufficient  reasons." 

Yesterday  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations also  filed  its  conference  report 
on  H.R.  14596,  the  fiscal  year  1967  Agri- 
culture Department  appropriation  bill. 
In  Its  report  on  this-Haill— House  Report 
No.  1867— the  conferees  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $637,000  for  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  instead  of  the  $2.5 
million  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
»3.4  million  proposed  by  the  admlnlstra- 
uon.  The  conference  report  goes  on  to 
state: 

Expansion  of  this  agency  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Certainly  these  two  actions  yester- 
day—the House  postponement  of  S.  2934 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
lerence  report— should  be  a  clear  mes- 
««e  to  the  administration  that  the 
House  does  not  and  will  not  approve  of 
we  duplicating,  overlapping,  unneces- 
SW7,  Inflationary,  bureaucracy-building 
JTir&l  community  development  legislation 
•ncorporated  in  S.  2934. 

1  take  this  occasion  then  to  sincerely 
urge  the  leadership  of  the  House  to  let 
»  2834  rest  In  peace  until  next  year. 


IS  THIS  THE  COUP  DE  GRACE? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  give  the  House  notice  of 
the  hearings  which  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Donable  Property  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
is  presently  conducting. 

With  these  hearings,  our  subcommit- 
tee is  trying  to  evaluate  the  accomplish- 
ments and  effectiveness  of  the  donable 
surplus  property  program  of  our  Gov- 
errunent.  Under  this  vast  program. 
Federal  personal  property  which  the 
Government  no  longer  needs  may  be 
donated  to  qualified  educational,  public 
health,  and  civil  defense  agencies  and 
organizations. 

The  magnitude  of  this  program  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year  1966 
more  than  $429  ntillUon  In  acquisition 
costs  of  property  was  approved  for  do- 
nation to  the  various  eligible  donees.  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  educational 
and  public  health  histitutlons  of  signi- 
ficance in  the  country  do  not  benefit 
fropi  this  program,  and  it  Is  certain  that 
many  vocational  and  training  facilities 
would  be  imable  to  conduct  their  present 
programs  ^^ithout  the  assistance  of  this 
donated  property. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because  the 
Congress  has  frequently  asserted  Its  de- 
sire to  keep  this  program  vigorous  and 
viable,  the  subcommittee  has  been  great- 
ly disturbed  to  learn  of  a  recently  de- 
clared policy  change  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  generates  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  donable  prop-, 
erty.  This  change  bids  fair  to  gravely 
restrict,  if  not  strangle,  the  donable 
property  program.  The  poUcy  being 
changed  concerns  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  exchange /sale  authority  of  the 
Federal  Property  Act.  Under  this 
change,  which  by  the  way,  the  General 
Services  Administration's  new  Govem- 
mentwlde  regulations  on  exchange/sale 
authority  did  not  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  make,  the  Department 
will  no  longer  make  the  bulk  of  its  prc^>- 
erty  available  for  donation  prior  to  pro- 
cessing It  for  exchange/sale.  There  is 
much  evidence  that  under  the  new  DOD 
procedure,  many  common-use  Items 
which  have  been  the  bsuikbone  of  the 
donable  program  will  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed rather  than  donated  to  public 
institutions. 

Testimony  already  received  at  the 
^hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
demonstrates  that  many  types  of  prop- 
erty which  will  now  be  sold  or  exchanged 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  but  which 
are  needed  by  donee  institutions,  may 
bring  less  than  a  10-  or  15-percent  return 
to  the  Government.  When  It  Is  realized 
that  In  fiscal  year  1965  expenses  of  sale 
of  military  surplus  property  amoimted 
to  72.5  percent  of  the  gross  amount  re- 
covered, the  desirability  of  this  pro- 
cedure must  be  seriously  questioned. 


It  is  true  that  hearings  on  the  dona- 
tion program  have  not  been  concluded 
and  that  information  developed  to  date 
must  continue  to  be  evaluated.  But  it 
did  seem  to  be  desirable  that  the  impor- 
tance of  these  questions  to  institutions 
located  In  the  districts  of  every  Member 
of  Congress,  did  warrant  some  notice  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  reflect  on 
these  remarks  and  follow  these  hearings 
so  that  they  can  give  the  subcommittee 
the  benefit  of  any  suggestions,  or  adrice. 
that  they  may  have. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quor\mi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  Quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  tQ  their 
names : 

IRoU  No.  837) 

Adams  HagAn,  Oa.  Purc«U 

Ashiey  Halleck  Reld.  N.T. 

Baring  Hansen,  Iowa  R«snlck 

Biktnik  Hansen,  WMh.   Riven,  Alaska 

Brock  Hathaway  Roonoy,  N.T. 

Cahlll  HelstoelE^l  Roudebuah 

Callaway  Horton  St.  Once 

Celler  Irwin  Bcbeuer 

Cohelan  BlarUx  Bchlal«r 

Conable  King,  NY.         ,  Schmldbauser 

Conte  Landrum  Scott 

Conyers  Long,  Md.  Senner 

Craley  Lov»  Sickles 

Davis,  Oa.  McCartliy  Stratton 

Denton  McEwen  Sweeney 

Dlggs  McMillan  Thomas 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Martin.  Ala.  ToU 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Martin,  Mass.  7>iten 

Kfnt  May  UUnum 

Pord,  Morrtgon  Walker,  IfiM, 

WlUiam  D.  Murray  White,  Idaho 

Fulton,  Tenn.  O  %1en  WUlls 

Gialmo  Pepper  Wolff 

Oreigg  Pike  Zablockl 

Grlder  Poage 

Qrlfflths  Powell 

The  SPEIAKER.  On  this  rollcall  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  was  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1»67 
Mr.   MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  15941,  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bUl  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
FOR  CONTINUINa  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.    MAHON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
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order  any  day  next  week  to  consider  a 
Joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriationa. 

lUe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  grentleman  from  Texas? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


COMMTTTBE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtll  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14596)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  euid  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  Meu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrmxircs  Rkpost  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  1867) 

Th»  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dtsa- 
groeing  votes  of  tbe  two  Houaea  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14fiS6)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  agendea 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houaea  as  follows: 

That  tbe  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  6.  13.  22.  34,  M,  38,  29,  32, 
94.  43,  40,  47,  and  61. 

That  the  House  recede  from'  ita  dlaagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  9,  10,  12.  14,  15,  16.  17,  20,  30,  83,  36, 
87.  39.  41.  44.  80.  68,  and  64:  and  agree  to  tbe 
same. 

Amendment  nimibered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend - 
xaent  of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$123,403,500":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  Tltat  the  House 
reoade  from  tta  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sunx  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "811.160.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numlMred  8r  "Riat  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ot  tbe  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
to  the  same  vrlth  an  amendment,  as  f c^ows : 
In  Ueu  oC  the  siim  proposed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  "84,680,200":  and  the  Benate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  S:  That  tbe  House 
recede  fran  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 


to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amenJ- 
ment  Insert  "880,263.900";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
>  Amendment  numbered  7;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "84,300,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreetnent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amrndment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "851.113,000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreetnent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  '856,740.000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreetnent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "»l{2. 132,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  ■'818,511,750";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to 'the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "881.000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree*^  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagre«tnent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nuitibered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows :  In  Ueu  of  the  'sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "tlJS.aSS.OOO";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  "27 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nusibered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "821.218,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagresnent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nutibered  35,  aiid  agioe 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "82.602.00C";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagredment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "82.412.500"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagrecnent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  aniendment.  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  "of  which 
•30.000.000  shall  be  placed  In  reserve  to  be 
borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and  condl- 
tlona  to  the  extent  that  such  amount  Is  re- 
quired during  the  current  flscar  year  under 
the  then  existing  conditions  for  tbe  expedi- 
tious and  orderly  development  of  tbe  rural 
electrification  program";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  sunend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follom: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  'of  whtch 
815.000.000  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be 
borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  the  extent  that  such  amount  is  re- 
quired  during  the  current  fiscal  year  under 
the  then  existing  conditions  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  orderly  development  of  the  rural 
telephone  program  ";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
tbe  same. 

Amendment  nun:ibered  45 :  That  tha  Houm 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowg; 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  "of  which 
825.000.000  shall  be  placed  In  reserve  to  be 
used  only  to  the  extent  required  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  under  the  then  existing 
conditions  for  the  ex|>edltlous  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  loan  program";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "88,446.000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend, 
ment  Insert  "84,100,000"";  and  the  Senau 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "M75,000"";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  25  and  31. 
Jakis  L.  WHirrxN. 
WnjUAic  H.  Natchzs, 
W,  R.  HtJix,  Jr.. 
Thomas  O.  Moaais. 
Georgk  Mahon, 

ROBEET  H.  MiCHZX, 

Odin  Lamgkn. 
Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Howe. 

Spessaxo  L.  Hoixand. 

RiCKARO     B.     ^TTSSXIX. 
_  Al.l.XW  J.  EU.XNDXR, 
*MlI.TON   R.    yOUNG. 

ELakl  E.   Mttmdt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  14596)  making  appro- 
priations lor  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  ac^on  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments; namely: 

OEPARTMXNT  OF   AGRICVLTVRE 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
Amendments  Nos.  1  through  4 — Researeh 
Appropriate    8123,402.500    instead    of   •120,- 
673,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $123,- 
844,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  amount  agreed  to  Includes  $11,169,000 
for  planning  and  construction  of  faciUtle* 
Instead  of  $10,619,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $11,869,000  as  proposed  by  th* 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  in- 
cludes: Southern  Piedmont  Research  Center, 
$175,000.  feaalblUty  study  at  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak.,    825,000;    laboratory-office   faculties  at 
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Canal  Point.  Fla..  8100.000;  and  moderniza- 
tion of  greenhouses  at  BeltsvUle.  Md  $250  - 
000. 

The    amount    provided    also    Includes    In- 
creases of  $356,600  for  staffing  research  faclU- 
Ues  and  $2,644,000   for  acceleration   of  re- 
search activities  listed  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
the  Senate    report.      The    proposed    Senate 
reduction  of  $1,435,600  for  research   activl- 
ttes  was  reduced  to  $821,100  by  the  conferees 
to  provide  for  the  retention  ot  the  following 
research    faclUties;     Sheep     breeding.     Port 
Wlngate,   N.    Mex..    $88,900;    swine    research 
Miles  City.   Mont..    $25,300;    brucellosis   re- 
learch,  St.  Paul.  Minn,.  85.400;  flax  research 
Brawley,    Calif..    $35,000.    and    Brookings,    s! 
Dak.,  121.500:  cotton  research.  Brawley,  Calif 
110.800,   corn  borer  research,  Ankeny.'  Iowa 
179.900;    insect    research.    Brownsville.    Tex. 
122.000,  soil  and  water  conservation  and  engi- 
neering reseiu-ch.  Auburn.  Ala..  $20,000;  wind 
damage    research.    Blacksburg.    Va..    $2,000- 
Theat  research,  Peoria,  m.,  $303,700. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage limiting  future  budget  estimates  foJ» 
translers  from  section  32  for  research  to  $15  - 
000,000. 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  6— Plant  and  ani- 
mal disease  and  pest  control:  Appropriate 
I80J263.900  instead  of  876,764,000  as  proposed 
by  tbe  House  and  881,498,200  as  proposed  bv 
the  Senate,  and  eliminate  Senate  language 
authorizing  the  use  of  $100,000  for  plan- 
ting. The  increase  includes  an  additional 
12,047,000  for  fire  ant  eradication  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  for  each  project  added 
by  the  Senate,  except  for  the  $100,000  for 
planning  at  Clifton.  N.J.  The  conferees  ex- 
pect that  the  full  85,350,000  Included  for  the 
fire  act  eradication  program  and  the  funds 
added  for  the  pink  bollworm  and  bollweevU 
outbreak  in  California  will  be  fully  matched 
by  funds  from  State  and  local  sources 

Amendment   No,    7— Special   foreign   cur- 
rency program:    Approprtates  $4,500,000  in- 
stead of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $6,000,000  as  prop^dby  the  Senate 
Cooperative  State  Research  slrrice 

Amendments  Nos.  8  through  II— Pay- 
ments and  expenses:  Appropriate  $58,740.- 
000  instead  of  $55,227,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Hoi^  and  $60,740,000  as  proposed  by  the 
nif J*.  '^"""''^  increases  of  $3,000,000  for 
^rot,       ,P''^'  ^Justments.  $500,000  for  co- 

Enlstration.'"'  ''''"'''''  ^""^  ^^'""^  ^°^ 
,  Extension  Sen  ice 

Amendments  Nos.  12  through  14— Pav- 
^J-^^J"  States  and  Puerto  RicS:  ApWoprl 
ZJ^-'f-^..^  P^'^^"^   ''y   the'^Sen^aL 

ToJ^v  3?,  'f  "e^e  of  83.000.000  Is  provided 
^i,^'^  ^Justments  needed  to  keep  salaries 

'ated  activities. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

^.^nnK™^"'  ^°-  IS-Watershed  protection: 
Appropriates  $70,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 

^rHouse^'^^Tt^',  *«^"°20.00o'as^proposld  bj 
InrinH!:  Ln^*  Increase  over  the  House  bill 

S'T  °  *°/''  ""^  P"b"'=  ^^  566  water- 
am  neJ^^  conferees  also  are  In  agreement 
to  100 T  P'^^f  1««  starts  should  be  restored 

»^«ion  ^Z  ^t"  '^"^  '''"^  ^^^^  »ew  con- 
.^tion  starts  should  be  increased  above  80 

coMt^uctinn  r"^".^'"^^***  ^^  *^^  increase  In 

AnT^H '"''  ^"°^  included  in  the  bill, 
vaS  n      ""^  ^°-   16-G^eat  Plains  conser- 
PrSeS  hftT  c'^PP'^P''^^*  $18,500,000  as 

•^^J  l/t^"^^  ^^^^  °'  $16,112,000 
fiuposed  by  the  House 

tloSind  d.?',  '"'■  l''-«*source  conserva- 
000  J^.^       '"P"'*''*-  Appropriates  $4,574.- 

•"°"  *s  proposed  by  the  House. 
Economic  Research  Service 

4Sl'^.?if'o°;i*-^'^«^''  ^'^'1  expenses: 
"♦■P^^nates  $12,132,000  Instead  of  «^.032.- 
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000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12  182  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  "The  Increase 'in- 
^Ji'^.^*^"'^  ^°''  resewch  In  Appalachla,  and 
$50,000  for  studies  of  rural  Income  and 
conditions. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Amendment  No.  19— Salaries  and  expenses- 
Appropriates  813,511,750  instead  of  $13  272- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $13,576  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  in- 
cludes $121,500  lor  farm  employment  and 
wage  data;  810.000  for  estimates  of  mushroom 
production;  $40,000  for  reporting  service  in 

^^^'^'-  •^•^^  ^°^  H'^w*"  estimates;  and 
842,000  for  estimates  on  cut  flowers. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

Amendment  No,  20— Consumer  protective. 

Sfes^MfoJ;?^^'^"^  programs:  Appro- 
priates $83,881,000  as  proposed   by  the  Sen- 

H^uLe*^***  °^  $82,757,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendments  Nos.  21  and  22— Special  milk 
program:  Provides  a  total  of  $104,000,000  In- 
stead of  8103,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $105,000,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
toenate.  Of  the  amount  agreed  to.  $51,000  000 
^P^'^^  by  '""<=*  appropriation  and  $53,- 
000,000  is  provided  by  transfer  from  section 
32  as  originally  proposed  by  the  House 

aH^».*  "f"^*  "^^  ^""'^  by  the  conferees,  an 
additional  8146.000,000  In  section  32  funds 
will  be  returned  to  the  "Treasury.  Further 
funds  avaUable  to  secUon  32  wUl  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  program  operations  required  by 
basic  law  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  will  provide 
a  carryover  balance  of  $300,000,000  into  next 
year  as  permitted  by  law. 

Amendments  Nos.  23  and  24— School  lunch 
?r.^,f^'^^P'"'*P'"'*'^e    $165,855,000    instead 

$169,500,000  as  provided  by  the  Senate  The 
amount  agreed  to  wUl  provide  an  average  5 
cents  per  meal  for  3,235.4  million  lunches 
e*P^ted  to  be  served  in  the  coming  school 

Amendments  Nos.  26  and  26— Pood  stamp 
program:  Provide  a  total  of  $140,000,000  of 
wWch  $110,000,000  Is  by  direct  appropriation 
and  $30,000,000  Is  from  unused  prior  year 
balances.  The  conferees  have  omitted  from 
the  bill  the  language  included  in  Senate 
amendment  No.  26  prohibiting  the  use  of 
section  32  funds  to  flnance  this  program  In 
the  future  since  such  prohibition  appears  In 
the  basic  act.  Those  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  financing  this  program  should  take 
account  of  this  In  the  future. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Amendment  No.  27-«alarle6  and  expenses- 
Appropriates  $21,218,500  Instead  of  $21  088  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $21  349  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 

AmendmenU  Nos.  28  and  29— Expenses 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service:  Appropriate  $128,558,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $130  424  500 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  authorizes  a 
transfer  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poratlon  of  $75,803,600  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $77,545,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  ' 

Amendments  Nos.  30  and  31— Appalachian 
region  conservation  program:  Appropriate 
83,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $2,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
provides  for  the  use  of  up  to  $1,375,000  of 
prior  year  balances. 

Amendment  No.  32 — Cropland  conversion 
program:  Appropriates  $7,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $10,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33— Cropland  adjustment 
program:  Appropriates  $50,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $90,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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Rural  Community  Development  Service 
Amendment  No.  34-^alarle8  and  expenses- 
Appropriates    $637,000    as    proposed    by    the 
House   instead   of  $2,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.     Expansion  of  this  agency  baa 
not  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
Amendment  No.   35 — Appropriates  $2  602  - 
000  Instead  of  $2,400,000  as  prc^Joeed  by  the 
House  and  $2,604,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Sen- 

Office  of  Information 

Amendments  Nos.  36  and  37— Salaries  and 
expenses:  Appropriate  $1.861, 000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,826,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  Increase  the  amount 
available  for  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 
National  Agricultural  Library 

Amendment  No.  38— Salaries  and  expenses- 
Appropriates  $2,412,600  instead  of  $3  147  OOO 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,501  000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Rural  ElectHflcation  Administration 
Amendments  Nos.  39  through  42— Loan 
authorizations:  Authorize  electrification 
loans  of  $376,000,000  and  telephone  loan*  of 
$117,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
reinstate  contingency  reserves  in  the  amounte 
iU*^^°^°  ^""^  electrlflcauon  loans  and 
$15,000,000  for  telephone  loans. 

Amendment  No,  43— Salaries  and  expenses - 
Appropriates  $12,202,000  as  proposed  by  the 
th^S^iI^^*^**  Of  $lS,30a.0O0  88  proposed  by 

'-  Farmers  Home  AdministraHon 

Amendments  Nos.  44  and  46— Direct  loan 
account:  Authorizes  loans  of  $350,000  000  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $300,000  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  reinstate 
contingency  reserve  In  the  amount  of  825  - 
000.000.  The  additional  funds  are  to  mwt 
the  ever  expanding  need  lor  operating  loans 
Amendment  No.  46— Rural  housing  for 
domestic  farm  labor:  Reinstates  House  lan- 
guage limiting  financial  assistance  under  this 
program  to  "public  nonprcflt  organlzaUons" 
Amendment  No.  47— Salaries  and  expenses - 
Appropriates  $51,057,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  including  $400,000  for  rural  commu- 
nlty  development  work  In  the  field.  Instead 
of  $51,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  predecessor  agencies  slnoe  the. 
1930s  has  been  (1)  to  enable  rural  people 
with  financial  difficulties  to  get  a  new  start 
in  farming  or  to  expand  their  existing  opera- 
tions to  Improve  their  economic  position  and 
(2)  through  close  persona:  contact  and  su- 
pervision to  enable  borrowers  who  have  no 
other  source  of  credit  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  successful  financial  management 
so  as  to  improve  their  finMiclal  position  and 
eventually  return  them  to  other  regular 
sources  of  credit.  This  close  contact  with 
borrowers  has  resulted  In  an  outstanding  re- 
pa>-ment  record  by  PHA  borrowers.  Under 
present  conditions,  this  close  supervision  of 
borrowers  may  become  even  more -Important 
to  the  success  of  this  program. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agree  that  the  Department  should  studv  the 
possibility  of  reducing  administrative  coete 
in  tlUs  agency  through  simplifying  bllUnit 
and  couection  procedures.  They  recognlM 
that  follow-up  advice  and  assistance  Is  neces- 
sary for  some  borrowers,  while  for  others  di- 
rect billing  and  collection  of  repayments  may 
be  feasible,  partlculariy  in  rtew  of  the  recent 
purchase  of  a  computer  by  this  agency.  The 
Department  Is  encouraged  to  carefuUy  review 
this  situation  and  take  steps  to  reduce  coete 
but  at  the  same  time  take  care  to  maintain 
the  continued  exceUent  repayment  record  of 
PHA  borrowers.  The  Department  shoiUd  also 
carefully  review  the  resulU  of  the  dispersal 
of  appraisal  activities  to  county  offices  to  be 
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■\ire  that  the  Interesta  of  both  1*e  borrower 
and  the  Ooyerxunent  are  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

Federal  Crop  Inaxirance  Corporation 

Amendments  Nos.  48  and  49— Admlnlatra- 
ttve  and  operating  expenses:  Appropriate 
♦8,446,000  Instead  of  W,342,0O0  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  $8,546,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate,  and  authorize  the  use  of  preznltun 
Income  for  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penaee  In  tlie  amount  of  $4,100,000  Inatecul  of 
$4,150,000  aa  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Amendments  Noe.  GO  and  61 — Reimburse- 
ment for  net  realised  losses:  Appropriate 
$3,665,866,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead o<  $3,600,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  reetores  House  language  which 
prohibits  Public  Law  480  sales  to  naUons 
Which  supply  or  transport  goods  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Amendment  No.  62 — ^International  Wheat 
Agreement:  Eliminates  a  separate  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  Wheat  export  payments  will  be 
financed  in  the  future  by  the  (Xanmodlty 
Credit  Corporation  under  its  commodity  ex- 
port authority  and  reimbursement  will  be 
Included  as  a  part  of  the  annual  relnjburse- 
ment  to  the  Corporation's  capital  funds. 
Farm  Credit  Administration 

The  conferees  haye  agreed  that  language  on 
page  63  of  the  Senate  conunittee  report  relat- 
ing to  retirement  credit  is  a  nullity. 
National    Advisory     Commission     on     Food 
and  Fiber 

Amendment  No.  63 — Expenses:  Appropri- 
ates $475,000  Instead  of  $360,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $600,000  aa  propoeed  by 
the  Senate. 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  64 — Section  601 :  Author- 
iflea  the  replacement  of  434  passenger  motor 
vebiclee  se  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  431  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 

J  AMIS  li.  Whtcten. 

WiuJAU    H.    Natcrxx, 

W.  B.  Hull,  Jr., 

Thomas  O.  Moaaia, 

OcoaoK  Mahon, 

ROBBtT  H.  IiflCRKL. 

Odin  Lamokm. 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  privilege  today  of  submitting  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  14596. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  were  able  to 
agree  with  the  Senate  in  one  afternoon 
and  the  conference  report  I  submit  to 
jrou  has  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  con- 
ferees, including  Congressmen  Whtitzn. 
Natcbkh,  Httll,  Morris,  Mahon,  Michel, 
Lanosn,  and  Bow  on  the  House  side,  and 
Senfitors  Holu^nd,  Russxll,  Ellknokr, 
YouKQ,  and  Mundt  on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  pride 
in  this  conference  report,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  action  of  the  Ccmgress  in  the 
tru^  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution,  jrou  know,  provides  for 
three  divisions  of  the  Government:  the 
executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  legisla- 
tive. Insofar  as  those  of  us  in  the  House 
are  concerned,  we  are  "Representatives" 
in  the  Congress.  No  one  can  appoint 
us.  We  must  be  elected  by  the  people. 
Ttals  leaves  us  with  the  obligation  of  rep- 
resenting truly  the  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Members  will  recall  that  In  the  original 
budget   submission,   drastic   cuts   were 


rec<Mnmended  for  the  Bchool  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  special  milk  program,  the 
watershed  programs,  pome  94  research 
facilities  through  the  country,  control 
and  eradication  of  various  insects  and 
diseases,  including  fire  ant,  phony  peach, 
and  peach  mosaic,  soirbean  cyst  nema- 
tode, sweetpotato  weevil,  barberry,  golden 
nematode,  gypsy  moth,  witchweed,  bru- 
cellosis, and  scabies,  retearch  at  the  State 
exiierlment  stations,  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  REA,  the  AGP,  and  many  other 
programs.  The  budget,  in  turn,  recom- 
mended large  increases  in  funds  to  be 
handled  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Members  of  your*  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  considered  these  recom- 
mendations by  the  executive  department, 
as  we  should.  After  consideration,  we 
differed  with  the  budget  and  put  the 
money  back  where  it  has  been  through 
the  years  and  where  It  has  contributed 
so  much  toward  maintaining  and  restor- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  our  Nation. 
toward  feeding  our  people,  and  toward 
making  a  market  for  our  industry  and 
labor.  Including  making  possible  the 
highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
In  history.  As  a  resRilt,  the  American 
people  sp)end  a  .smaller  percentage  for 
food  and  clothing;  fawer  of  them  have 
to  till  the  soil,  leaving  more  than  92  per- 
cent who  are  free  to  provide  these  other 
things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  truly  tjiis  is  a  case  of  the 
legislative  body  reasserting  its  right  as 
it  should.  I  am  proud  to  submit  this  re- 
port to  you  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  only  2  Members  have 
served  on  the  50-m»n  Appropriations 
Conunittee  longer  than  I,  Chairman 
Oeorge  Mahon,  of  Texas,  and  Mike  Kir- 
wan,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  yOu  know  It  is  my 
privilege  to  also  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
which  provides  fundp  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  TVA,  with  its 
water  control  and  power  program  for  Its 
region,  and  for  every  river  and  harbor  in 
the  United  States. 

Truly.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
problems  we  have  today,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  stand  here  and  lead  the  fight 
to  look  after  the  development  and  pro- 
tection of  our  resources  at  home,  includ- 
ing the  public  health,  for  it  is  on  these 
things  that  all  else  depends. 

We  have  in  this  conference  report  re- 
stored and  Increased  the  following  pro- 
grams of  the  Department : 

RESEARCH 

Facilities  proposed  for  elimina- 
tion or  reduction — ^Amount 
restored $4,580,200 

Other  increases » 10,842,  300 


Total    1 15.422,500 


DISEASE    At»D    PEST 
CONTSOL 

Programs  propoeed  for  elimina- 
tion or  reduction— 4Amount 
restored , 

Other  increases  added - 


Total 


7,803.  100 
2.712.800 

10,  515,  900 


STATE    EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


Hatch  Act  funds  and  grants  for 

facilities — Amount   restored..  $10.  245.  ooo 
Other  Increases  (net) 755.000 

Total    U.OOO.OOO 

EXTENSION    SKSVICX 

Propoeed  budget  shift  of  $10.- 
000,000  from  formula  to  non- 
formula  distribution;  not  ap- 
proved by  Congress — Addi- 
tional funds  provided 

SOIL    CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

Watershed  planning:  New  plan- 
ning stiu-ts  restored  to  100. 
Watershed  protection :  New 
construction  starts  restored  to 
80  or  more.  Funds  restored 
and  Increased  by 

Great  plains  conserratlon  funds 

increased    by 2,388,000 


000.  000 

\ 

V 


3,441,000 


CONStJMEH    AND 
MARKETING    SERVICE 

Special    milk    program:     Funds 

restored     to     «104,000.000.     of 

Which  $51,000,000  la  provided 

by   direct   appropriation    and 

$53,000,000   by    transfer   from 

sec.  32 — Increase  over  budget 

of 83.000.000 

School    lunch    program:    Funds 

restored     to    $165,855,000,     an 

Increase  over  budget  of 27.855,000 

ACRICULTITRAL*  CON- 
SERVATION   PROGRAM 

The  proposed  budget  cut  In  next 
year'.s  program  announcement 
from  $220,000,000  to  $100,000,- 
000  (plus  administrative  costs 
of  $30,000,000)  was  restored 
by  Congress  to  previous  level 
of  $220,000,000 — Increase  over 
budget  of 120,000.000 

Reductions  in  less  essential  programs 
and  other  adjustments  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  make  these  restorations  and 
other  essential  increases  and  still  remain 
below  total  appropriations  recommended 
in  the  1967  budget  by  $28,347,850.  In  ad- 
dition. $146  million  of  section  32  funds 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  based 
on  conference  action. 

In  addition,  the  following  restorations 
and  increases  in  loan  authorizations  have 
been  Included  in  this  bill  to  meet  clearly 
demonstrated  and  well  justified  addi- 
tional needs  for  loan  funds: 

RURAL    ELECTRinCA- 
TION    ADMINISTRATION 

Budget  proposed  $220,000,000 
for  electrification  loans;  bill 
contains  total  of  $375.000.- 
000.  an  Increase  of $155,000,000 

FARMERS    HOME 

ADMINISTRATION 

Bill  increases  authorization 
for  operating  loans  from 
$300,000,000  to  $350,000,000, 
an  increase  of 50.000.000 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  watershed  pro- 
gram of  this  Nation  Is  one  of  the  finest 
steps  we  have  ever  taken  toward  leaving 
a  rich  country  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  I  am  proud  that  this 
subcommittee  some  years  ago  provided 
$5  million  over  the  President's  budget  in 
order  to  set  up  62  pilot  watersheds  to 
show  the  value  of  this  program  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

As  our  domestic  needs  for  food  and 
fiber  Increase,  and  as  our  world  commit- 
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ments  grow,  the  budget  recommends  that 
we  give  less  financial  sup^wrt  to  that  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  which  Is  tlie  very 
basis  for  our  personal  well-being  and  the 
key  to  our  national  prosperity  and  Inter- 
Mtional  strength.  The  budget  proposals 
would  have  seriously  damaged  American 
agricultuie,  which  is  the  key  segment  in 
to  Nation's  partnership  of  agriculture. 
industry,  and  labor. 

If  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
were  to  have  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1967  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultui-e,  our  whole  economy 
would  be  endangered,  as  would  our  In- 
ternational commitments.  If  such  a  pol- 
icy as  the  administration  advocates  were 
followed  for  only  a  few  years,  the  United 
States  would  likely  be  a  food  deficit 
country  instead  of  one  of  abundance. 

Mr.  Spe.iker,  this  committee  has  a  long 
record  of  support  for  rural  development. 
It  has  recognized  the  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion from  programs  to  enable  people  to 
stay  on  the  land  Instead  of  moving  into 
the  already  overcrowded  towTis  and  cities, 
or  to  return  to  the  land,  while  working 
Ln  towTis  and  cities.  It  has  realized  that, 
if  the  usual  conveniences  were  made 
available  in  nonurban  areas  more  and 
more  people  would  be  attracted  to  Uvc 
in  such  areas.  The  committee  has  re  _ 
ognized,  too.  the  dispersion  of  many  ac- 
tivities which  makes  rural  development 
essential.  For  many  years  it  has  sup- 
ported adequate  funds  for  rural  elec- 
trification, rural  telephones,  housing  and 
development  loans,  and  loans  for  water, 
recreation,  drainage  and  other  special 
community  facilities.  It  has  also  sup- 
ported efforts  to  encourage  industrial 
development  to  provide  supplemental  in- 
come in  rural  areas. 


The  committee  believes,  however,  that 
such  programs  haye  been  handled  effec- 
tively in  tlie  past  through  the  regular  es- 
tablished agencies  of  the  Department, 
wliich  have  been  working  succesifully 
with  ruial  people  through  the  yeara. 
These  old-line  agencies  have  the  funds, 
qualified  technicians,  and  established 
field  offices  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
areas.  They  can  function  more  effec- 
tively if  additional  layers  of  supervision 
are  not  added  between  Washington  and 
the  rural  areas  to  be  sei'ved. 

For  example,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  been  in  existence  for 
20  years.  Its  predecessor  agencies,  the 
Farm  Security  AdministratioiC  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration  go  back  to 
the  mid- 1930  s.  During  this  period,  it 
has  made  an  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice to  farmers  and  rural  communities. 
It  makes  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  direct  and  insured  loan.s  and  grants 
each  year  for  nearly  every  phase  of  farm 
and  rural  community  life. 

Action  of  the  Department  in  hiring 
employees  under  regular  agencies  and 
assigning  them  to  the  RCDS  program 
was  never  approved  and  efforts  to  set  up 
a  nationwide  group  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  In  this  bill  has  been  denied. 
Existhig  farai  agencies  can  well  do  the 
job.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  con- 
tinue foi-- 1  year  the  fofce  in  Washington 
to  assimilate  Information  from  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  departments  of  Govern- 
ment now  engaged  in  this  program.  For 
this  purpose,  $637,000  is  provided.  In 
addition,  the  bill  carries  an  extra  $400,- 
000  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admiiiistia- 
tion,  that  it  may  assign  State  employees 
to  coordinate  and  help  with  rural  devel- 
opment work  through  Its  existing  field 


offices.  Also,  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment Will  cooperate  in  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  as  it  affects  their 
activities. 

Rural  development  work  has  meant 
much  to  my  own  State  where  to  date,  182 
small  towTis  and  rural  areas  in  64  Missis- 
sippi counties  have  developed  special 
projects  for  central  water  systems,  total- 
ing more  than  $20  million,  since  a  loan 
program  financed  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  began  less  than  4  years 

ElgO. 

We  aie  making  the  fastest  progress  of 
any  other  State  toward  complete  cover- 
age of  our  rural  areas  with  modem  water 
systems  so  essential  to  better  living 
standards  and  more  prosperity  for  all. 

Fifty-three  new  Mississippi  rural  water 
systems  built  since  1962  already  are  in 
operation,  38  others  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  65  more  have  been  approved 
for  early  construction. 

Modern  water  systems  are  important 
because  they  assure  a  coiistant  supply  of 
clean  water  in  the  homes  of  farm  and 
rural  dwellers  who  comprise  a  major  seg- 
ment of  our  working  forpe  and  pro- 
vide room  for  the  people  in  our  over- 
crowded towns  and  cities. 

Mississippi's  economic  and  social 
progress  is  getting  a  substantial  boost 
through  this  program  of  FHA-insured 
water  systems  becoming  available  to 
more  and  more  rural  people  m  the  State. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  you  today  in 
tills  conference  report  provides  total  ap- 
propriations of  $6,994,590,150,  which  are 
$28,347,850  below  those  proposed  in  the 
1967  budget.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  final  figures  for  the  various 
titles  of  the  bill  and  comparisons  with 
final  conference  action: 


Department  of  AgricxtUure  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  1967 


It^m 


i"'^  I.  general  activities. 
™*  11.  rredit  aeoncips 
jitlf  III.  coriKirations      .. 
Title  IV,  rciiitcd  ugendes. 


l.'nuid  total,  appropria- 
tions     

tfliui  authoii  latton  > 


1966  appropri- 
ation 


$i,  697.  649.  hOO 

188.  .va,  nno 

i  493.  73f..  000 

].a»,ooo 


6,  3HI.44fi.  .■>0n 
837.000.000 


1967  bud  got 
estimate 


$1,669,890,000 

98,002.000 

5,  2.M.40i,000 

645,000 


.  022.  938.  000 
702. 100.  000 


Passed  Hou.se     Passt'd  iM.'nale 


tl.  616. 876.  000 

93.  459.  000 

5.  lfi.5.  HZ  000 

ssaooo 


6.  876,  027,  OOO 
.S,"i2.  000,  000 


'$1,788,840,300 

93,  502,  000 

S,  i 8 i,  401.000 

600.000 


Conference 
action 


11 


7,  064  Ui.  .300 
W32.  000.  000 


19.  355.  1,50 
93  459  000 
5.  Isi.SOl.OOO 
475.000 


6,994,S9aiS0 
932.000,000 


Conierpncc  action  compared  with — 


1966  appro- 
priation 


-l-t21,  705, 650 

-9.5,  104.000 

+687,  565,  000 

-1,025,000 


-1-618,141,650 
-I-95, 000,  000 


Budget  esti- 
mate 


-(-$49, 465, 150 

-4  54S.00O 

-73.100.000 

-17a  000 


-2S.347.8S0 
-(-229.  900,  000 


nousc 


-f»l02,479, 150 

0 

+16, 959,  000 

/f  125, 000 


Senut*' 


-$89,  4« 

150 

-43 

000 

-100.000 

-125 

000 

•-(-118.  563.  1.50  : 
-^i«).  000,  000  I 


-69  753.  150 
0 


Indudes  sui.plemental  re-'uest  of  $,300,000  to  Consumer  and  Marketmu  Ser\!w. 
th.  rSV  P^l'*''''''^''-  marlcetinsr  and  reeiilstorv  programs  for  eipeng&s  pursuant  to 
'«  LMion  Kcsearcti  and  Promotion  K<-\  (Puf.iic  Law  S>9-.502  . 


Mr.  Speaker,  Insofar  as  I  know,  this 
conference  agreement  meets  the  prob- 
leaii  of  agriculture  In  the  best  way  that 
^e  know  how.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able 
-0  work  this  situation  out  to  the  benefit 
«  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
■eajue  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MichklL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
Srj,^"*^"'"  ^th  the  views  expressed  by 
rf  ^^'"suishpd  chairman  of  the  sub- 
^ttee      fMr.      Whitten].     As      he 

aTjl^t'  ""'^  ''■"^  confronted  with  a 

real  problem  in  trying  to  take  care  of 

UP  hp^  ?^'  ^""^^^t  flares  which  came 

^re    or  the  popular  on-going  pro- 

•«f.  such  as  research  and  extension 

"ce.   conservation,    land-grant    col- 


leges, school  lunch,  school  milk,  and  REA 
programs.  We  discussed  all  this  at  some 
length  when  the  bill  was  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  Senate  when  they  con- 
sidered the  measure,  obviously  felt  pret- 
ty much  the  same  way  we  did  and  so  our 
conference  report  reflects  this  general 
feeling  and  accord.  Obviously,  there 
were  compromises  on  specific  figures, 
such  as  splitting  the  $2  million  difference 
in  the  school  milk  program.  A  confer- 
ence Is  giving  and  taking  by  both  sides 
and  while  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the 
House  stand  pat  on  some  of  the  figures, 
and  giving  in  to  the  Senate,  on  others! 
we  have  come  up  with  a  fairly  acceptable 
compromise,  and  I  shall  support  the 
conference  report. 


'  .\s  re.sult  of  confertnoe  action,  an  additional  $14'i. 000.000  of  set.  32  funds  »iU  he 
returned  to  ihe  Trea.«iirj-. 
'  Thes«  arc  iuans  suiiported  by  collateral  and  will  tie  repaid  in  full  with  interest. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
overall  our  conference  report  is  $28,347,- 
850  below  the  President's  budget  in  di- 
rect appropriations.  However,  It  is 
$229,900,000  over  the  President's  budget 
in  loan  authorizations.  This  loan  au- 
thorization Increase  comes  In  three  main 
categories:  $155  mllUon  in  the  rural 
electric  field;  $32  mlftlon  in  rural  tele- 
phones; and  $50  million  in  operating 
loans  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Bear  In  mind  that  these  are 
figures  over  and  above  the  loan  author- 
ization requests  in  the  budget.  It  does 
not  mean  they  are  over  that  much  for 
the  1966  appropriations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  rural  electric  loan  authoriza- 
tion is  $10  million  over  1066.  Telephone 
is  $20  million  over,  and  these  farm  op- 
erating loans  are  $50  million  over  1968. 
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These  figures  offset  by  a  few  minor 
ItenoB,  gives  ub  our  overall  total  of  $229,- 
900.000  of  loan  authorizations  over  the 
President's  budget.  The  Senate  figure 
on  rural  electric  cooperative  loans  and 
rural  telephone  loans  were  both  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  conferees,  but  not 
this  one. 

I  might  point  out  while  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  several  Members  of 
the  House  have  asked  me  whether  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  statements 
^hich  I4)pear  at  pages  47  and  48  In  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1370,  which  accompanied 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1967,  relating  to  the  policy  for 
making  REA  loans  for  power  generation 
and  transmission.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  both  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees,  in  their  reports  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  for^e  fiscal  year  1964,  set 
forth  specific  directions  to  be  compiled 
with  by  the  REA  Administrator  before 
approving  loans  for  power  generation 
and  transxnlsslon.  The^n^or  differ- 
ences between  these  reports  were  resolved 
tn  a  statement  In  the  House  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  1964  bill,  and  this  was 
concurred  In  by  the  Senate  managers  at 
that  time.  During  the  meeting  of  the 
conferees  on  the  pending  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill,  HH.  14S96,  there  was 
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discussion  of  the  statements  I  have 
referred  to,  which  appear  in  Senate  Re- 
port No.  1370.  Tha  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  did  not  concur  In  the 
language  of  the  Senate  report.  Accord- 
tfigly.  the  result  is  no  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  dlrecttons  to  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator, as  set  Itorth  in  the  several 
reports  already  refetared  to  on  the  fiscal 
1964  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  have  not  been 
changed  or  modified.  These  directions 
remain  in  effect. 

The  chairman  has  made  reference  to 
several  of  the  items  which  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  were  to  be  funded  by  the  use 
of  section  32  funds,  but  which  now  will 
be  funded  with  dlreot  appropriations  by 
virtue  of  the  conference  action.  Frankly, 
I  am  glad  to  see  the«e  figures  out  in  the 
open,  such  as  the  $110  million  of  direct 
appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  should  point  out  that  there  is 
also  $30  million  reappropriated  from  this 
past  fiscal  year,  giving  us  a  total  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  $140  million 

There  Is  a  slgnlficatit  change  in  the  fig- 
ures for  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram. We  agreed  upon  $50  million,  a  $40 
million  reduction  from  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  this  now  leaves  us  with  a  figure 
of  $100  million  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest for  this  program. 


We  went  along  with  the  Senate's 
higher  figure  for  restoration  of  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  this  will  now  clean  up 
the  deficiencies  df  all  past  years  with  the 
exception  of  1961,  which  shows  a  defi- 
ciency of  $1,057  million.  Money  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose,  as  most  of  you 
know,  is  in  the  main  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  making  its  sales  of  surplus 
commodities  abroad  for  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  original  House  bill  and  here  on  the 
floor  in  general  debate,  I  pointed  out  that' 
the  Department  had  a  total  of  nearly 
30,000  vehicles  as  of  Jime  20.  1965.  of 
which  about  2,600  were  passenger  cars 
and  nearly  300  were  station  wagons  and 
buses,  and  that  the  Greneral  Accounting 
Oflace  indicated  that  additional  vehicles 
were  not  needed.  While  we  did  accept 
the  Senate  figure  to  replace  434  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  as  against  the  421  in  the 
House  bill,  we  can  claim  some  credit  for 
the  disallowance  of  77  new  cars  requested 
by  the  Department. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  update  the  table  of  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  employees  which  I 
had  Included  with  my  remarks  of  last 
April.  In  sununary,  the  Department  has 
the  staggering  total  of  271,164  persons  on 
the  payroll  in  one  fashion  or  another: 


U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture 


-Employees  and  other  personnel  asskting  with  Deparlment  programs  as  of  June  SO,  fiscal  years  1956-65 
and  estimated  i966  and  1967 


Fiacsl  year 


I860 

'W67 

1868 

1060 

108O...< 

1061 

1882 

1801 

1884. 

1886 

188awUn]al«d 
1887  estimated 


USD  A  employees 


(Excluding  Forest 
Service) 


Perma- 
nent 
(ull-tlme 


48.196 
61.881 
63.346 
86,013 
54.647 
57.063 
57,028 
68,644 
88,507 
60.»31 
62.K25 
63,673 


Other 


17,187 
17,782 
19, 470 
14.033 
12,913 
11,306 
14,835 
14, 819 
11.069 
12.438 
12,021 
11,517 


Forest  Service 


Perma- 
nent 
full-time 


9,480 
10.531 
12, 219 
13,359 
14,  761 
13.342 
17,  476 
18.863 
18.550 
19.666 
21,550 
22,577 


Other 


14.5.38 
15,804 
16,105 
14,815 
16,373 
19,944 
21,172 
20.612 
20.  .360 
20.  .W2 
20,379 
20, 33;» 


Agricultural  StabUUation  and  Conservation  Service  county  committees 


Total 


89,398 

95,998 

101, 139 

97, 220 

98,694 

102,  .'i57 

110.511 

112,488 

108,476 

« 113.  017 

116,776 

.     118, 100 


Full-time 

county 

office 

employees 


(') 

(») 

(•) 

(') 

(") 

14.577 

15.754 

16, 194 

15.  408 

15.339 

15.242 

1.V  242 


Part-time  ' 


County 

office 

employees 


(•) 
(») 

(') 


412 
381 

.348 
.348 


County 
commit- 
teemen 


9,165 
9,143 
9,165 
8,862 
9.168 
9,171 
9,183 
9,195 
9.195 
9.  l!<6 
9,186 
9. 186 


Community 
commit- 
tee men 


82,809 
79,709 
82,336 
81.  555 
81.612 
HO.  13)* 
80.001 
79.995 
79.356 
77,  415 
75,693 
75. 693 


Average 
annual 
employ- 
ment 


21,215 
26.688 
28,629 
25.569 

21,206 
22. 24« 
26,  errs 
27,297 
24.182 
23.8:«5 
24.462 
■23, 923 


Coopers  ttT« 
c  J  tension 
service ' 


13.784 
14.  lU 
13,807 

1.3,500 
14. 5« 
1.1. 5«« 
1.).722 
13.858 
14.833 
15.104 
15,100 
15. 1« 


■  Id  addition  to  regular  part -time  county  office  employees  and  county  and  community 

committeemen,  informal  employees  with  no  regular  tour  of  duty  are  appointed  for 

temporary  period.^  when  needed.    They  are  on  call  and  are  paid  only   when  they 

aetaally  work.    As  of  Jane  SO,  1986,  there  were  38.i>20  such  employee,s  on  the  rolls. 

rHoweTer,  historical  data  are  not  maintained  for  this  type  of  employee. 

i  Includes  State  directors,  aasistant  directon.  management  otficers,  st^itewide  and 
area  ipeclallsts,  county  supervisors,  county  home  economics  and  4-H  Club  :igents. 

*  Data  on  number  of  ethployee*  not  available. 

*  Kmploymeot  at  June  30. 1965,  was  distributed  among  following  areas  of  service. 

Forestry  (exclusive  nf  roseirch) 37.316 

Boll  ana  water  resource  protectloo  and  development 19.  248 

Agrlrultare and  forestry  research 12,076 


In^iiectlon  and  other  marketing  service  for  agricultural  commodities —  11.*^ 

KK.\  and  FH\  loan  programs - 10,338 

I'lant  and  animal  disease  ami  po'it  control 6.0H 

Price  support  and  other  farm  income  stabilization  pro2ram.s_. 4.9M 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates  and  other  statistical  and  economic  rese-vch 

services l'* 

Crop  Insurance  program 1.33* 

Domestic  food  distribution - '*'[ 

Foreign  assistance  programs ?* 

OthiT _ ..._ -  5.W 

Totol - 113.017 


•■>. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  aa  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentlonan  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Okkau) 
R.Fd«ol. 

^  Mr.  OERAU)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  MlMlaalppl  [Mr.  WaimM]  wheth- 
er or  not  the  net  effect  of  the  conference 
report  \»  to  Increase  potential  q?endlng 
over  the  Prealdent's  budget  when  you 
Include  regular  obligation  authority  and 

ft^  additional  loan  autborlxatlon? 
Ulr.  WHTTTEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 

.  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemtm  from  Mistlssippi. 

Mr.  WHI'i'i'KN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  my  able  colleague, 
we  are  above  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  with  refewnce  to  the  celling 
that  is  Imposed  each  year  on  the  author- 
ized loans  which  may  be  made  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Depertment.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  MIchzl],  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  mentioned  these  loans 
which  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration make.  Those  loans  are  made 
based  upon  collateral.    They  are  secured 


by  collateral,  may  I  say,  and  they  are 
repaid,  with  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  years  many 
folk  have  tried  to  raise  the  question  a« 
to  whether  or  not  this  is  justified.  It  is 
my  judgment,  in  view  of  the  present  In- 
flation, the  Increased  cost  of  operation* 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  the  driw 
which  ^as  been  going  on  recently  whim 
has  decreased  the  availability  of  outside 
financing,  that  the  committee  was  thw- 
oughly  justified  and  I  believe  acted 
wisely  in  lifting  these  loan  ceilings. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  rep«t. 
the  dollar  amoimt  of  appropriations  for 
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ttje  regular  continuing  programs  Is 
ipproxlmately  $28  million  below  the 
budget.  The  total  amount  that  will  be 
loaned  and  eventually  repaid  is  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  states. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  applaud  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  WHrrTEN]  and  members  of 
the  sul)committee  and  the  conferees 
for  restoring  the  obligatlonal  authority 
which  is  necessary  to  supply  adequately 
the  funds  for  the  school  lunch  program 
and  for  the  school  milk  program  and 
other  programs  where  the  President  did 
make  reductions  when  he  submitted  his 
budget  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  January. 

But,  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  when 
you  combine  the  obligatlonal  authority 
In  the  regular  part  of  the  bill  and  the 
loan  authorization,  the  potential  is  there 
for  more  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1967 
than  what  the  President  recommended 
at  the  time  he  submitted  his  budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  we  are  all  prone  to  express  ourselves 
a£  we  see  fit.  However,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  says,  the  bill  before  us 
Till  provide  taking  out  of  the  Treasury 
more  dollars  for  lending  purposes  than 
were  provided  for  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President.  But,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  those  dollars  will  be 
taken  out  and  loaned  for  various  pur- 
poses and  will  be  repaid.  In  my  judg- 
ment they  represent  a  sound  ipvestment. 

The  sum  total  in  dollars  that  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  may  be 
more  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommended.  But  it  is  in  a  good  cause 
and  they  will  be  repaid.  Personally 
through  the  years  I  have  never  felt  it 
proper  to  consider  loans  that  a  bank 
makes,  where  they  will  get  repajmient 
plus  interest,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
operating  costs  of  the  bulk  are  consid- 
ered. They  are  two  separate  things  and 
we  have  so  classified  them.  I  think  our 
report  and  supporting  tables  which  will 
appear  as  part  of  my  statement  here 
makes  it  quite  clear  what  each  of  them 
are. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  agree  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  stated 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween obligation  authority  which  even- 
tually becomes  an  expenditure  and  a  loan 
authorization  because  loans  will  even- 
tually be  repaid  for  the  projects  or  the 
programs  that  are  involved. 

But  looking  at  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
irom  the  point  of  view  of  expenditure, 
»e  would  have  to  concede  that  the  ex- 
penditures under  the  conference  report 
potentially  and  probably  will  be  greater 
™&n  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  caught,  of  course, 

™  the  gentleman's  statement  the  word 

potentially."    I  wUl  have  to  agree  that 

potentially  that  coidd  be  true.    But  may 

1  point  out  that  this  is  an  increase  tn  the 


loan  authorization.  It  is  not  really  an 
obligation  authority — although  that  is 
one  way  of  describing  it.  That  money 
is  not  actually  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  until  the  loan  is  made  and  the 
notes  are  signed  and  the  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  borrower  is  incurred. 
But  potentially  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  could  be  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
also  to  state  that  I  think  the  minority 
leader's  analysis  of  this  is  correct. 

When  we  compare  apples  with  apples 
and  oranges  with  oranges,  I  must  say 
that  this  does  reniain  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  voted  against  the  House 
bill  because  of  this  very  reason. 

But,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  want  to  ask  if  these 
figures  are  not  correct,  the  total  figure 
in  the  House  bill  was  $6,876  billion;  the 
Senate  bill  was  $7,064  billion.  This  con- 
ference report  before  us  has  a  figure  of 
$6,994  billion.  Am  I  correct  In  those 
figures? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  wish  to  point  out  a^ain  that 
$146  million  imder  section  32  will  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  under  the  con- 
ference report,  as  compared  with  what 
would  have  been  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  think  it  is  ac- 
curate to  state  that  the  House  bill  which 
was  $6.8  billion  has  now  been  increased 
under  this  report  to  $6,994  billion.  I 
would  observe  that  far  from  doing  what 
the  President  has  suggested  that  the 
Congress  do,  of  staying  within  the  budget, 
we  are  again  going  out  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  With  reference  to 
the  figures  that  the  gentleman  is  quot- 
ing he  should  match  against  the  in- 
crease over  the  House  figure  fact  that 
$146  million  will  return  to  the  Treasury 
under  this  conference  report.  So  that 
the  larger  figure  the  gentleman  quoted 
would  have  to  be  reduced  by  this  $146 
million  to  be  comparable. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  I  was  giving 
the  net  figure.  In  other  words,  if  you 
include  this  $140  million,  you  would  go 
well  over  the  $7  billion.  It  would  go  well 
over  the  $7  billion  and  be  right  back  at 
the  Senate  figure. 

Here  is  the  other  comment  I  wanted 
to  make.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
in  these  conference  reports  in  these  crit- 
ical periods  of  fiscal  problems  in  the 
administration,  to  give  us  these  aggre- 
gate figures — the  nit  figures  so  that  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about.  One 
cannot  get  this  data  that  I  was  Just 
setting  forth  in  the  Record  on  the  net 
figures  from  the  conference  report. 

I  have  noticed  that  other  conference 
reports  are  singularly  lacking  in  this 
kind  of  information.  Let  us  not  try  to 
kid  the  Members  here.  Let  us  lay  it  out 
on  the  table.  If  this  Congress  wants  to 
continue  doing  what  it  is  obviously  going 
to  do — continue  in  these  expenditures 
beyond  the  President's  budget,  let  the 
leadership  of  this  Congress  bear  the 
brunt  of  it.  I  certainly  will  not  vote 
for  it. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  today's 
Record  carries  the  printed  conference  re- 
port which  follows  the  standard  form. 
To  me  it  is  quite  plsdn  as  to  what  has 
been  done.  I  have  tried  to  msUce  it  plain 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  find  It  in  the  conference  report,  but 
I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  accepted 
the  language  of  a  restrictive  amendment 
as  to  the  funds  for  the  Public  Law  480 
program  in  the  motion  of  recommital  by 
the  House.  As  I  understand  it,  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  adhere  exactly 
to  the  language  as  adopted  by  the  House 
in  this  respect.  The  amendment 
related  to  a  prohibition  of  aid  under  the 
concessional  sales  authority  in  Public 
Law  480  to  any  country  that  trades  with 
North  Vietnam. 

As  I  understand,  the  iSenate  version  of 
the  appropriation  bill  did  add  a  clause 
which  would  permit  the  President  to  set 
aside  this  prohibition  if  he  determined 
it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
House  language  was  accepted  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  supported  the  gentle- 
man's language  in  the  first  Instance,  smd 
the  Senate  receded,  accepting  the  fiouse 
language  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  conferees  on  holding  fast 
on  that  language.  To  me,  even  though 
it  may  be  somewhat  sjrmbollc,  and  per- 
haps would  not  affect  too  many  countries, 
it  certainly  shows  the  determination  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  shut  off 
aid  to  any  country  that  does  trade  with 


North  Vietnam 


/ 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  also 
a  question  about  amendments  Nos.  48 
and  49.  which  have  to  do  with  Federal 
crop  Insurance.  I  notice  that  the 
amount  authorized  that  can  be  paid  from 
premium  income  for  administrative  smd 
operating  expenses  was  reduced,  which 
came  as  a  surprise  to  me.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  gentleman  could  clarify 
why  this  change  was  made  and  why  the 
appropriation  was  Increased  by  about 
$100,000.  ■     

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  conferences  are  composed  of  two 
groups  that  have  differences  of  view- 
point on  two  different  bills.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  amount  of  premium 
income  to  be  used  for  aidminlstratlve  and 
operating  expenses  Is  smaller  than  that 
required  in  the  House  bill,  but  it  is  larger 
than  that  required  in  the  Senate  bilL 
The  difference  between  $4,100,000  and 
$4,150,000  Is  not  one- of  the  major  dlffer- 
en66»  between  the  two  bodies  in  relation 
to  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qiiestlon  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  objects  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present, 

and  evidently  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  thet% 
were — yeas  326,  nays  27,  not  voting  79, 
as  follows : 

[Ron   No.   238] 

TEAS— 326 

Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  Ql. 

A&dwrsoD, 

Tenii. 
Andrews. .. 

Oeorge  W. 
Andrews. 

Oleon 
Andrew*, 

N  Dftk 
Annunzlo 
ArsndB 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
AapliiaU 
Ajrre* 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
BatM 
B»ttln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
BetU 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brooke 
Broomfleld 
Brawn.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroybUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Oa)lf . 
Btirton,  Utah 
Byroe,  Pa. 
Byrn«8,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CaUas< 
Carter 
OMey 

Gederberg 
Obamberialn 
Obatf 
CUrk 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
CUwnn.Dal 
CSevtUnd 
CI«Ten«er 
Oolmer 
Oooley 
CortMtt 
Culrer 
Cunningham 
Curtliv 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davla.  Wla. 
Dawaon 


de  la  Qarza 

Henderson 

Dent 

Hcrlong 

Derwlnskl 

Hicks 

Devlne 

Hell  field 

Dlggs 

Holland 

DlDgell 

Horton 

Dole 

Howard 

Donohue 

Hull 

I>3rn 

Hungate 

Dow 

Huot 

Dowdy 

Hutchinson 

Downing 

Ichord 

Dulskl 

Irwlii 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Jiirman 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Jennings 

Dwyer 

Joelson 

Dyal 

Johnson,  Calif 

Edmondaon 

Johnson,  OUa 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Edwards.  Call! 

Jonas 

Edwards,  La. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Jones,  Mo. 

Evann,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Everett 

Karsten 

FaUon 

Kaatenmelei 

Parnsley 

Kee 

Farnum 

Kplth 
king,  Calif. 

Fasc   11 

Felghan 

King.  Utah 

Fisher 

Kluczyn.iKl 

Flood 

Komegay 

Fogarty 

Kreba 

Foley 

Kunkel 

Fountain 

Laird 

Praser 

Langen 

Frellnehuysen 

Latta 

Prledei 

LegKett 

Fulton^  Tenn. 

Lennon 

Puqua 

Lipscomb 

QaUagher 

Long.  La. 

Oarmatz 

Long,  Md. 

Qatblngs 

McCuUoch 

Olbbons 

McDade 

ailllKan 

McDowell 

Oonzalez 

McPall 

Orabowskl 

McOrath 

Gray 

VcVlcker 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

MacOregor 

Green.  Pa. 

Machen 

Qrelgg 

Mackay  ^ 

Orlder 

M-ickle 

Oroes 

Madden 

Oubaer 

Mahon 

Qumey 

MalUlard 

HaRen.  Calif. 

Marsh 

Haley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Hall 

Mathlas 

Halpern 

Matsunaga 

Hamilton 

Matthews 

Hanna 

May 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Meeda 

Hardy 

Michel 

Harsha 

Miller 

Harrey.  Ind. 

Mills 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Mlnlah 

Hawklnn 

Mink 

Hays 

Mlze 

H*bert 

Moeller 

Hechler 

Monagan 

Helstoskl 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Beuss 

Sullivan 

Morgan 

Rhodee,  AHz. 

Talcott 

Morris 

Rhodes,  P». 
Rivers,  8.0. 

Taylor 

Morse 

Teague.  Calif. 

Morton 

Roberts 

Teague,  Tex. 

Moeher 

Robison     1 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Moss 

Rodlno 

Thompson.  Tex 

Murphy,  ni 

Uoi;ers.  Cijlo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Natch  er 

Rojjers.  Tex 

Todd 

Nedzl 

Ron  an 

Trimble 

Nelsen 

Roncalio 

Tuck 

Nix 

Rooney.  Ps. 

Tunupy 

O-Kara,  ni. 

Rosenthal- 

Tupper 

O'KonskI 

RoKtPnkovrskl 

Udall 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Rou.sh 

UUman 

Olson.  Minn 

Roybal 

Van  Deerim 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ryan 

Vanlk 

O'Neill,  Mas8. 

Satterfleld 

VU'orlto 

Paasman 

St  Oermatti 

Vivian 

Pelly 

Sch  nee  bell 

Wuggonner 

Pepper 

S/'hweikep 

Waldle 

Perkins 

Secrest 

\^'Rlker.  N   Mex. 

Philbtn 

Selden 

Watklna 

Pickle 

Shipley 

Watson 

Plrnle 

Sh  river 

Watts 

Poage 

Sickles* 

Weltner 

POir    i 

Slkes 

Whalley 

Pool 

'  Sisk 

White,  Tex. 

Powell 

SkLibltz 

Whitener 

Price 

Slack 

Whltten 

Puclnskl 

Smith,  losra 

WW  nail 

Purcell 

Smith,  N  T 

Williams 

Qule 

Smith,  Va. 

Wilson, 

QulHcn 

i^prln^'er 

Charles  H. 

Race 

Stafford 

Wright 

Randall 

Staggers 

Wyatt 

Redlln 

Stalbaum 

Yates 

Rees 

Sta.itou 

Young 

Reld,  ni. 

steed 

Vounger 

Relfel 

Stephens 

Relnecke 

Stubbleflald 
NATS— 27 

Bell 

Plndley 

Mliishall 

Blown,  Clar- 

Flno 

Ottln^-er 

ence  J..  Jr. 

Ford.  GeraDd  R 

Putten 

Cameron 

Fulton.  P«. 

R    Id.  NY. 

Clancy 

Goodell     j 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Collier 

Grover       j 

Rumsfeld 

Gorman 

Hosmer     ( 

Smith,  Calif. 

Curtis 

Jacobs 

Utt 

Dickinson 

Kupferman 

Wydler 

Erleaborn 

McClory 

' 

NOT  vorwa- 

-79 

Adams 

Glalmo 

OHara,  Mich. 

Ashlfy 

Gilbert 

Patman 

Baring 

Griffl'hs 

PiKe 

Bingham 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Resnlck 

Boggs 

Halleck 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Boland 

H^mloj 

Rooney.  NY. 

Brademas 

Hansen .  Idwa 

Hansen.  Wa.sh 

Roudebush 

Brock 

-St   Oi-ge 

Cahili 

Hathaway 

Sayior 

Callaway 

Karth 

Srheuer 

Carey 

Kelly 

Schlsler 

Celler 

KeoKh 

Schmldhftuser 

Cohelan 

King,  N.Y, 

Scott 

Conable 

Klrwan 

Stnner 

CoiJte 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Conyers 

Love 

Sweeney 

Craley 

McCarthy 

Tenzer 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Thomas 

Da\ls,  Ga 

McMillan 

Toll 

Delaney 

MacdonnH 

Tut.en 

Denton 

Martin,  AUi. 

Walker,  Mlse. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Maitln,  Mfcss. 

White.  Idaho 

Parbsteln 

MorrLson 

WlIUs 

Flynt 

Multer 

Wilson.  Bob 

Ford. 

Murphy.  K.Y. 

wour 

William  D. 

Murr.iy 

Zablockl 

Oettys 

O'Brien 

So  the  conference  r^ort  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Br«ck. 
Mr.  oiler  with  Mr.  Ca»lll. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  HaOeck. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Yoi  with  Mr.  Oonte, 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  lob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Sajlor, 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mk-.  Roudebvish. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 
Mr,  Olalmo  with  Mr  NfcEwen. 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho  With  Mr.  Martin  of 
Maasachuaetta. 

Idz.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Wblker  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr,  Callaway. 


O'Brien, 


Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabanja. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mrs.  Hansen  o'  WashUigtoo 
Mr.  Oohelan  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  William  D  Ford, 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  WlUls. 
Mr  Davis  of  Georg^la  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 
Mrs.  GrlfBths  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Tuten. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Plynt. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 
Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  iiis  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  McCLORY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wiU  report 

the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate   amendment   No.    25:  On   page  17, 

line  23,  after  ■•1964"  strike  out  '■$150.000,000"; 
and 

On  page  18,  .strike  out  all  of  lines  1  and  2 
and  insert  '$1 10.000.000,  nnd  in  addition 
$30,000,000  appropriated  urder  this  Lead  In 
Public  Law  83-316.  f'pproved  November  2. 
1965,  shall  bt  irunslerred  to  and  merged  with 
tiil.s  appropriation    ". 

Mr.  WHUffEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion./^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  Hoise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  ame:-dmen'.  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEH.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  24,  Une 
25:  "and  In  addition  $1,375,000  appropriated 
under  this  head  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  196.'5.  .shall  be  traiitferred 
to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation." 

Mr.  WHITTEN,    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WHrrrEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  conference 
report  and  the  several  amendments  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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volving  motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the 
deaths  and  injuries  occurring  in  such  ac- 
cidents, together  with  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  insist  on  the  House 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Friedel,  Macdonald,  Moss, 
DiNGELL.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Springer, 
Younger,  and  Devine. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1986 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3005)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  national  safety 
program  and  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  reduce  accidents  In- 


AMENDING   THE   ORGANIC    ACT   OP 
GUAM 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 

Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13298)  to 

amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  in  order 
to  ^thorisse  the  legislature  thereof  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  Its 
members    from    election    districts,    with 

Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10,  after  "members"  Insert  ",  to 
be  known  as  senators,". 
Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "bill."  and  Insert 

■Act.". 

Page  3.  line  8,  after  "provlBlon,"  Insert  "the 
method  of  electing". 

Page  3.  Une  10.  strike  out  "bill."  and  m- 
sert  ".\ct." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  would  explain  to 
the  House  the  purport  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  yield?  As  the  gen- 
tleman heard,  when  the  amendments 
were  read,  three  of  them  are  purely  cleri- 
cal. The  other  one  ha§  to  do  with  the 
nomenclature  u.sed  for' the  members  of 
the  Guam  Legislature.  In  the  Virgin 
Island.'^  we  have  a  similar  body  there 
known  as  the  senate,  and  the  members  of 
the  other  body  thought  that  the  members 
of  the  Guam  Legislature  should  be  desig- 
nated as  senators  Eilso.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  recaU  when  the  orig- 
inal bUl  pertaining  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  before  the  Territories  Subcommittee, 
I  was  the  one  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  change  the  designation  of  their 
legislators  to  that  of  senators.  The  basis 
for  that  was  the  fact  that  they  were  paid 
little  In  money  and  they  deserved  some 
other  kind  of  reward,  and  the  title 
seemed  to  fit  the  bill.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OP  CERTAIN  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'S. 
3034)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opment proposals,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  heu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  1865) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  (S. 
3034)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  engage  In  feasibility  investigations 
of  certain  water  resouxce  development  pro- 
posals, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by 
the  House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized — 

"(a)  to  perform  such  additional  analysis 
and  studies  as  may  be  required  on  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  which  are  pending  before 
the  Congress: 

"Region  1 

"Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Chelan  divi- 
sion, Manson  unit,  along  Lake  Chelan  in 
north-central  Washington; 

"Columbia  Basin  project,  third  powerplant, 
on  the  Columbia  River  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
In  Washington; 

"Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Merlin  divi- 
sion, on  JumpofT  Joe  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rogue  River,  In  southwestern  Oregon; 

"Tualatin  project,  fltst  phase,  on  the 
Tualatin  River,  near  the  city  of  Portland, 
Oregon: 

"Walla  Walla  project.  Touchet  division,  on 
the  Touchet  River  in  southeastern  Wash- 
ington; 

"Yakima  project,  Kennewlck  division  ex- 
tension, near  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima  River 
in  south-cental  Washington. 

"Region  3 
"Lower   Colorado  River  Basin   project.   In 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Arizona, 
California,   New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Utah. 

"Region  5 

"Canton  project  on  the  Canadian  River 
below  tlie  existing  Canton  Reservoir  in 
northwestern  Oklahoma; 

"Columbus  Bend  project  on  the  Lower  Col- 
orado River  Basin  In  Texas; 

"Palmetto  Bend  project  on  the  Lavaca  and 
Navldad  Rivers  In  Texas. 

"Region'  7 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Mldstate 
division,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River 
in  central  Nebraska; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  North  Loup 
division,  on  the  North  Ix>up  and  Ix>up  Rivers 
in  east-central  Nebraska;  and 

"(b)  to  complete  hie  analysis  and  studies 
and  to  prepare  and  process  reports  on  the 


following  proposals,  which  he  anticipates  will 
be  completed  or  substantially  completed  on 
or  before  June  30,  1966: 

"Region    1 

"Chains  project,  ChalUs  Creek  division,  on 
Chains  Creek  in  southern  Idaho; 

"Rathdrum  Prairie  project,  Prairie  division, 
East  Green-acres  unit  in  Idaho,  along  the 
Idaho-Washington  State  line  east  of  Spokane, 
Washington; 

•Rogue  River  Basin  project.  IlUnols  Valley 
division,  on  the  Illinois  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rogue  River,  In  southwestern  Oregon; 

"Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect. Mountain  Home  division,  in  the  Snake 
River  Basin  near  the  cities  of  Boise  and 
Mountain  Home.  Idaho; 

"Umptjua  River  project,  Olalia  division,  on 
Olalla  and  I^ooklngglass  Creeks  in  the  south 
Umpqua  Basin  In  southwestern  Oregon; 

"Upper  Snake  River  project;  upper  Star 
Valley  division,  on  Salt  Elver  and  Cow  Creek, 
near  the  town  of  Afton,  Wyoming; 

■Wlllamett^-^iver  project,  Monmoutb- 
r>alla8  Division,  on  the  west  ejde  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River  In  the  vlciruty  of  Monmouth, 
and  Dallas,  Oregon; 

"Willamette  River  project,  Red  Prairie  dlvl- 
flon.  along  the  South  Yamhill  River  near  the 
town  of  Sheridan,  Oregon; 

"Yakima  project,  Bumping  Lake  enlarge- 
ment, on  Bumping  River  In  the  Taklma  RlTer 
Basin  in  WaslUngton. 

"Region  2 
"Central   Valley  project,   Cosumnee  River 
division,  initial  phase,  in  and  adjacent  to  the 

CoeumneB  River  Basin  east  of  Sacraixkento. 
California; 

"Central  Valley  project.  Delta  division, 
peripheral  canal,  in  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  in  California; 

"Central  Valley  project,  Delta  dlvlsicm. 
Kellogg  unit,  south  of  the  city  of  Antloob, 
California; 

"Central  VaUey  project,  east  side  division. 
Initial  phase,  on  £he  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  VaUey  from  the  American  River  on 
the  north  to  the  foothills  of  the  Tebachapi 
Mountains  south  of  the  Kern  River; 

"Central  Valley  project,  Sacramento  River 
division.  West  Sacramento  canal  unit,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  StM;ramento  River  Valley  and 
in  the  Putah  Creek  Basin  In  California; 

"Central  Valley  project,  San  Felipe  divi- 
sion, in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  River 
Basins  In  the  central  coastal  area  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

"Sespe  Creek  project,  on  the  Santa  Clara 
River  and  tributaries  in  southern  California; 

"Walker  River  project  on  the  Walker  River 
in  west-central  California  and  east-central 
Nevada. 

"Region  4 

"Bear  River  project,  first  phase,  on  the 
Bear  River  and  Its  tributaries  in  north- 
central  Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho. 

"Region  5 

"Chikaskla  project  on  the  Chlkaskia  River 
in  south-central  Kanaas  and  north-central 
Oklahoma; 

"Cuero  project  on  the  Guadalupe  River  In 
south-Central  Texas; 

"Liberty  Bottoms  project  on  the  Red  River 
below  Denlson  Dam  In  south-central  Okla- 
homa; 

"San  Luis  Valley  project,  Cloeed  Basin 
division,  in  the  Rio  Qrande  Basin  In  south- 
central  Colorado. 

"Region  6 

"Mlasourt  River  Basin  project,  Jain«B  divi- 
sion, Oahe  unit  ( exclusive  of  Mitchell  area ) , 
Involving  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  ex- 
isting Oahe  Reservoir  Into  the  James  EUver 
Valley; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Soutli 
Dakota  pumping  division.  Tower.  Greenwood, 
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and  Tankton  unita,  on  the  Mlaaourl  River  in 
■outheaatem  South  Dakota; 

"IfUaourl  RlTer  Baaln  project.  South 
Dakota  pumping  dlvlaion,  Wagner  unit  on  the 
Mlnourl  Rlyer  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Randall 
Dam  in  aoutheastem  South  Dakota; 

"UlaMurl  River  Basin  project,  Three- 
Forka  dlvUlon.  Jefferson  and  Whitehall  units 
on  the  Big  Hole  and  Jefferson  Rivera  above 
Canyon  Ferry  Dam  In  southwestern  Montana; 

"Mlssotirl  River  Basin  project.  Three- 
Forks  division.  West  Bench  unit,  on  the  Big 
Hole  River  in  southweetern  MonUna  near 
the  town  of  DlUon; 

"Ulsiourl  River  Basin  project.  White  divt- 
slon.  Pine  Ridge  unit,  on  the  White  River  in 
southwestern   South  Dakota. 

"Region  7 

"Mirage  Flats  project  on  the  upper  Nio- 
brara River  near  Hay  Springs,  Nebraska; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Cedar 
Rapids  dlTlalan,  on  the  Cedar  and  Loup 
Rivera  near  Spalding.  Nebraska; 

"Mis«)uri  River  Basin  project,  lower  Nio- 
brara division,  OTTeill  unit,  on  the  lower 
Nlotoara  Btver  In  north-central  Nebraska, 

"IClMoorl  River  Basin  project,  Smoky  Hill 
division,  miu  unit,  on  Big  Creek  in  weet- 
central  Kansas; 

"MlSKjurl  River  Basin  project.  South 
Platte  division.  Narrows  Unit,  on  the  South 
Platte  River   near  Fort  Morgan,    Colorado. 

"Bmc.   a.  The   Secretary   Is   authorized   to 
continue  feasibility  studies  on  the  following 
proposals,  which  are  presently  luder  study 
and  which  will  require  further  study: 
"Region  1 

"Burnt  River  project.  Dark  Canyon  divi- 
sion, on  the  Burnt  River  in  west-central 
Oregon; 

"Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Okanogan- 
Similkameen  division.  Okanogan  unit,  on  the 
Okanogan  River  In  north-central  Waablng- 

"Deschutes  project.  Central  division,  in 
th«  Deschutes  and  Crooked  River  Basizu  In 
oantral  Oregon; 

"Rathead  River  project,  encompassing  the 
FUthead  River  Basin  in  northwestern  Mon- 
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"Orand  Ronde  project  on  the  Grande 
Boule  River  in  northeastern  Oregon; 

'•Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Applegate 
valley  dlvUlon.  on  Applegate  Creek,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Rogue  River,  near  the  city  of 
Grants  Pass,  Oregon; 

"Rogue  River  Basln'-^roject.  Medford  divi- 
sion, on  the  Rogue  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Medford,  Oregon; 

"Southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project.  Garden  Valley  division,  along  the 
Payette  River  and  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Boise.  Idaho; 

"Southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project,  Weiser  River  division,  in  the  Welser 
River  Basin  in  Idaho; 

"Utaatllla  Basin  project,  encompassing  the 
UaatUla  River  Basin,  centering  near  the 
town  siWendleton,  Oregon; 

-.'^**£r  ^°**'  *'^'""  project,  American 
nUM  Dam  replacement  on  the  Snake  River 
near  the  city  of  American  Falls,  Idaho; 

"Upper  Snake  River  project,  Lynn  Crandall 
division,  on  the  Snake  River  below  Palisades 
Dam  in  southern  Idaho; 

"Upper  Snake  River  project.  Salmon  Falls 
dlvlalon.  south  of  the  Snake  River,  near  the 
city  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  . 

"Upper  Snake  River  project.  Snake 
Plains  recharge  division,  encompassing  the 
^ake  Biver  Plains  area  north  of  the  Snake 
River  in  southern  Idaho; 

"Walla  WalU  project,  Marcus  Whitman 
and  MUtoD-Freewater  divisions,  in  the 
waU*  WalU  River  Basin  in  northeastern 
(xvgon  and  southeastern  Washington; 

"WUlameUe  River  project.  Carlton  divl- 
~g^  OP  the  Yamhill  River  in  northwestern 
Oregon; 


"Willamette  River  project.  Molalla  divi- 
sion, on  the  Molalla  and  Pudding  Rivers  In 
northwestern  Oregon; 

"Yakima  project,  Ahtaaum  unit,  on  Ahta- 
num  Creek  In  the  Yakltna  River  Basin  In 
Washington. 

"Region  2 
"Central  Valley  proje<«,  American  River 
division.  PlacervUle  Bldge  unit,  between  the 
South  Fork  American  River  and  the  North 
Fork  Coeumnes  River  e$st  of  Sacramento, 
California; 

"Central  Valley  projeot.  American  River 
division.  Pleasant  Oaka  -unit,  between  the 
South  Pork  American  Rtver  and  the  North 
Fork  Coeumnes  River  east  of  Sacremento 
California; 

"Central  Valley  project,  Cosumnes  River 
division.  Fair  Play  unit,  on  the  Middle  Pork 
Cosumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; 

"Central  Valley  project.  East  Side  division, 
ultimate  phase,  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  from  the  American  River  on 
the  north  to  the  foothill*  of  the  Tehachapl 
Mountains  south  of  the  tCern  River: 

"Central  Valley  project.  Pit  River  division, 
Allen  Camp  unit,  on  the  Pit  River  northeast 
of  Bedding,  California: 

"Central  Valley  project.  Stanislaus  River 
division,  Sonora-Keystona  unit,  on  the  Stan- 
islaus River  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Sonora 
California; 

.  "Lompoc  project  on  the  lower  Santa  Ynez 
River  in  southern  California: 

"North  Coast  project,  Eel  River  division, 
EnglUh  Ridge  unit,  on  the  upper  Eel  River 
and  m  the  Putah  Creek  »nd  adjacent  areas 
north  of  San  Francisco  B*y.  California. 

"North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division. 
Knights  Valley  unit  in  the  Russian  River 
Basin  and  adjacent  areas  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  California: 

"North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division, 
lUtlmate  phase.  In  the  tel  River  Basin  in 
northwestern  California  -with  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  excess  wa»er  Into  the  Central 
Valley  B^ln: 

"Nor€  Coast  project,  Lower  Klamath  River 
division.  In  the  lower  Klamath  River  Basin 
in  northwestern  CallfornH  with  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  excess  water  Into  the  Central 
Valley  Basin: 

"North  Coast  project.  Lower  Trinity  River 
division  (exclusive  of  Pasloenta-NewvlIIe  Res- 
Mjolr),  encompassing  that  portion  of  the 
Trinity  River  Basin  below  the  existing  Lewis- 
ton  Dam  of  the  Central  Valley  project  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Mad  and  Van  Duzen 
Rivers  and  the  west  side  tributaries  of  the 
Sacramento  River  In  California: 

"North  Coast  project,  lower  Trinity  River 
division,  Paskenta-NewvUfc  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir on  Stony  and  Thomes  Creeks  in  the  Sac- 
ramento River  Basin  In  California; 

"Ventura  River  project  extension  In  the 
Ventura  River  Basin  ne&r  Ventura,  Cali- 
fornia; 

"Washoe  project.  Hope  Valley  division,  on 
the  Carson  River  in  California  and  Nevada: 
"Washoe  project,  NewUnds  extension  di- 
vision, on  the  lower  Caraon  River  near  the 
city  of  Fallon,  Nevada. 

"Region  6 

"Black  Rlver-SprlngertUIe-Salnt  Johns 
project  on  the  Black  Rlv«-  and  LltUe  Colo- 
rado River  near  SprlngtrvUle  and  Saint 
Johns,  Arizona: 

"Boulder  Canyon  project.  All-Amerlcan 
Oan^l  system  water  salvage,  Coachella  divi- 
sion, on  the  Coachella  Oanal  in  southern 
California; 

"Boulder  Canyon  project,  AU-Amerlcan 
Canal  system  water  salvage,  Imperial  divi- 
sion, on  the  All-Amerlcab  Canal  and  the 
Imperial  Valley  dlstrlbutlot  system  In  south- 
em  California; 

"Flagstaff-Williams  project,  near  the  cities 
of  Flagstaff  and  Williams,  Arizona; 


"Kingman  project,  on  the  Colorado  River 
and  near  the  city  of  Kingman,  Arizona: 

"Moapa  Valley  pumping  project  in  the 
Muddy  River  Basin  In  southern  Nevada: 

"San  Pedro-Santa  Cruz  project  In  the  San 
Pedro  and  Santa  Ctmz  River  Basins  in  south- 
eastern Arizona: 

"Upper  Gila  River  project  on  the  Gila  River 
and  its  tributaries  in.  western  New  Mexico 
and  eastern  Arizona. 

"Region  4 

"Bear  River  project,  second  phase,  on  the 
Bear  River  and  Its  tributaries  In  north-cen- 
tral Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho: 

"Central  Utah  project,  ultimate  phase 
Uintah  unit,  on  the  Whlterock  and  Uinta 
Rivers  In  northeastern  Utah. 

"Region  5 

"Brantley  project  on  the  Pecos  River  up- 
stream from  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico: 

"Clbolo  project  on  Clbolo  Creek  In  the  San 
Antonio  River  Basin  in  Texas; 

"Eastern  New  Mexico  water  supply  project 
In  northeastern  New  Mexico; 

"Nueces  River  project  on  Frio  River  In  the 
Nueces  River  Basin  In  the  vicinity  of  Corpus 
Christ  1.  Texas: 

"Portales  project  near  the  town  of  Por- 
tales  In  eastern  New  Mexico; 

"Rio  Grande  water  salvage  project,  Kew 
Mexico  division,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  be- 
tween the  Colorado-New  Mexico  State  line. 
and  the  existing  Caballo  Reservoir; 

"Texas  Basins  project,  encompassing  the 
gulf  coastal  streams  of  Texas  extending  from 
the  Sabine  River  on  the  north  to  the  Ric 
Grande  on  the  south. 

"Region  6 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Big  Horn 
Basin  division,  Shoshone  ^extension  unit, 
Polecat  Bench  area,  in  northwestern  Wy- 
oming near  the  city  of  Powell; 

■'Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Cannonball 
division,  Mott  unit,  on  the  Cannonball  Rlvei 
in  southwestern  North  Dakota; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Helena- 
Great  Palls  division.  Port  Benton  unit,  on  the 
Missouri  River  in  north-central  Montana 
near  the  town  of  Port  Benton; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Musselshell 
division.  Lower  Musselshell  unit,  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Musselshell  River  near  the 
town  of  Mosby,  Montana; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Powder  divi- 
sion. Kaycee  unit,  on  the  Middle  Fork  and 
main  stem  of  the  Powder  River  In  northeast- 
ern Wyoming; 

"\Mssourl  River  Basin  project,  Marias  divi- 
sion,' Marias-Milk  unit,  in  the  Marias  and 
Milk  River  Basins  in  north-central  Montana: 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division,  Pollock-Herreld  unit. 
on  the  Missouri  River  In  north-central  South 
Dakota: 

'Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Sun-Teton 
division.  Sun-Teton  unit,  on  the  Sun  and 
Teton  Rivers  In  the  vicinity  of  Great  PalU, 
Montana: 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Yellowstone 
division,  Billings  pump  unit,  at  the  city  of 
Billings,  Montana; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  YellowBtone 
division.  Cracker  Box  and  Stip>ek  units,  along 
the  Yellowstone  River  near  the  town  of  Glen- 
dive,  Montana;  ' 

"Region  7 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project,  piue  divi- 
sion. Little  Blue  unit,  along  the  Elttle  Blue 
River  In  south-central  Nebraska; 

"Missouri  River  Baaln  project.  Blue  divi- 
sion. Sunbeam  unit,  on  the  West  Pork  of  the 
Big  Blue  River  in  southeastern  Nebraska; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Laramie  di- 
vision, Wheatland  unit,  on  the  Laramie  Biver 
in  southeastern  Wyoming; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Mount 
Evans  division.  Upper  South  Platte  unit,  on 
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the  South  Platte  River  near  the  city  of  Den- 
m,  Colorado; 

"Missouri    River    Basin    project,     Oregon 
Trail  division.  La  Prele  unit,  on  La  Prele 
Creek,  near  the  town  of  Douglas,  Wyoming. 
"Alaska 

"Lake  Grace  project  on  Grace  Creek  on 
Bevillaglgedo  Island.  Alaska: 

■  Takatz  Creek  project  on  Takatz  Creek  on 
Baranof  Island  near  Sitka,  Alaska. 

•Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  feasibility  studies  on  the  following 
proposals : 

"Region  1 

"Umpqua  River  project.  Azalea  division  on 
Cow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Umpqua  River 
m  southwestern  Oregon; 

•'Chehalis  River  project,  Adna  division,  in 
the  Upper  Chehalis  River  Basin  near  the 
cities  of  Centralla  and  Chehalis.  Washington; 

■Upper  Owyhee  project.  Jordan  Valley  dl- 
Tiiion,  on  Jordan  Creek  In  the  Upper  Owyhee 
Elver  Basin  In  southeastern  Oregon  and 
iouthwestern  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Big  Wood  di- 
vision. In  southern  Idaho  In  the  Big  Wood 
Biver  Basin  near  the  towns  of  Ketchum  and 
Sun  Valley: 

•Upper  Snake  River  project,  Oakley  Pan  di- 
vision, south  of  the  Snake  River  near  Burley, 
Idaho; 

■■Tualatin  project,  second  phase.  In  the 
Tualatin  River  Basin  twenty  miles  west  of 
Portland.  Oregon; 

•'Southwest  Idaho  Water  Development 
project,  Bruneau  division  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bruneau  in  southwest  Idaho; 

'Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Okanogan- 
Slmilkameen  division,  Orovllle-Tonasket  unit, 
Washington. 

"Region  2 
"North  Coast  project.  Eureka  division,  en- 
compassing the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mad. 
Van  Duzen.  and  Eel  Rivers  in  northwestern 
California; 

"Lake  Tahoe  project  In  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  in  eastern  California  and  western 
Nevada  and  the  American  River  Basin  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Region  3 

"Boulder  Canyon  project,  All-Amertcan 
Canal  system  water  salvage.  East  Mesa  unit 
on  the  East  Mesa  of  the  Imperial  Valley  In 
southern  California; 

"Mojave  River  project  in  the  Mojave  River 
Basin  in  southern  California; 

"Morongo-Yucca-Upper  Coachella  Valley 
project  in  Riverside  County,  California: 

•Santa  Margarita  project  on  the  Santa 
Margarita  River  In  southern  California. 

"Region  4 

"Colorado  River  Basin,  power  peaking  ca- 
pacity, in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Ari- 
Mna.  Colorado,  and  Utah,  and  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Bonneville  Basin  along  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  Utah; 

■Price  River  project.  Price  River  Basin  In 
eastern  Utah. 

"Region  5 

"Mlmbres   project   In   the   Mlmbres   River 
Basin  in  southwestern  New  Mexico. 
"Region  6 

"Missoiu-l  River  Basin  project,  James  dlvl- 
«lon.  Oahe  unit.  Mitchell  eectlon,  near  the 
City  of  Mitchell.  South  Dakota; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project,  North  Da- 
kota pumping  division.  HorEehead  Flats  and 
Winona  units  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mls- 
wurl  River  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Linton, 
North  DakoU: 

"Missoxirl  River  Basin  project.  Lower  Big- 
horn division,  Hardin  unit  on  the  Bighorn 
Kiyer  near  Hardin,  Montana; 

•■Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  dlvUlon,  Grass  Rope  and  Fort 
inompson  units  on  the  Missouri  River  In  the 
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vlcimty  of  the  towns  of  Lower  Brule  and  Fort 
Thompson,  South  Dakota. 

"Region  7 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Bostwlck 
division.  Scandla  unit,  near  the  town  of 
Belleville   In   north-central   Kansas: 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Oregon  Trail 
division,  Glendo  Inundated  water  rights  Irrt- 
gratlon  unit,  near  Glendo  Reservoir  In  eastern 
Wyoming: 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division,  Kanopolis  unit  on  the  Smoky  HUl 
River  below  the  existing  Kanopolis  Dam  In 
central  Kansas: 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Elkhom  di- 
vision. Highland  unit,  on  the  Upper  Elkhom 
River  In  northeastern  Nebraska; 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Solomon  di- 
vision. Glen  Elder  irrigation  unit,  on  the 
Solomon  River  In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns 
of  Downs  and  Delphos.  Kansas: 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Kanaska  di- 
vision, Nelson  Buck  union  on  Beaver  Creek  In 
northwestern  Kansas. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  In  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act.  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  within  one  year 
after  completion  of  the  final  feasibility  plan 
those  studies  of  proposals  determined  to  be 
feasible,  with  whatever  alternate  studies  that 
may  have  been  developed  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  each  water 
resource  project  or  proposal  In  all  Instances 
where  practical  alternatives  are  known  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  all 
the  data  and  Information  developed  on  short- 
term  and  long-term  benefits  and  costs  neces- 
sary for  the  cxjmprehenslve  and  Integrated 
development  of  each  •water  resource  project 
or  proposal.  Including  any  and  all  factors  di- 
rectly. Indirectly,  ancillary,  and/or  Incidental 
to  the  comprehensive  development  of  each 
water  resource  project  or  proposal. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  may  accelerate 
feasibility  studies  authorized  by  law  when 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such 
studies  shall  have  been  advanced  by  non- 
Federal  sources. 

"Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
third  powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Columbia  Basin  project,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes'^approved  June  14.  1966 
( 80  Stat.  200)  Is  amefided — 

"(1)   by  Inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec.  2'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'That'  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection    (b)    of   this   section,    that";    and 

"(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion   two   new  subsections   as  follows: 

"'(b)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  reclamation  projects  here- 
after authorized  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  shall  receive 
such  assistance  only  from  the  net  revenues 
of  that  system  as  provided  In  this  subsection, 
and  that  their  construction  shall  be  so 
scheduled  that  such  assistance,  together 
With  similar  assistance  for  previously  au- 
thorized reclamation  projects  (Including 
projects  not  now  receiving  such  assistance 
for  ■which  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize financial  assistance)  will  not  cause 
Increases  in  the  rates  and  charges  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  It  is 
further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  total  assistance  to  all  Irriga- 
tion projects,  both  existing  and  future.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  shall  not  average  more 
than  t30, 000,000  annually  In  any  period  of 
twenty  consecutive  years.  Any  analyses  and 
studies  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  recla- 
mation   projects    In    the    Pacific    Northwest 


shall  be  prepared  in  accordance  'with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  As  used  in  this 
section,  the  term  "net  revenues"  means 
revenues  as  determined  from  time  to  time 
which  are  not  retired  for  the  repayment 
of  ( 1 )  all  costs  allocated  to  power  at  projects 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  then  existing  or 
authorized.  Including  the  cost  of  aequlrmg 
power  by  purchase  or  exchange,  and  (2) 
presently  authorized  assistance  from  power 
to  Irrigation  at  projects  in  the  Padflc  North- 
west existing  and  authorized  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"■(c>  On  December  20.  1974.  and  there- 
after at  Intervals  coinciding  with  anniversary 
dates  of  Federal  Power  Commission  generaj 
review  of  the  rates  and  charges  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress any  changes  In  the  dollar  llmltaUons 
herein  placed  upon  financial  assistance  to 
Pacific  Northwest  reclamation  projects  that 
he  believes  Justified  by  changes  in  the  cost- 
price  levels  existing  on  July  1.  1966,  or  by 
other  relevant  changes  of  circumstances,' " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

WaTNK  N.  ASPINAI.L, 

Walter  Rogebs, 
Leo  W.  O'Brixn. 
John  P.  Satlor, 
Craio  Hosmeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henst  M.  Jackson, 
Clinton  P.  Andbson, 
Prank  Church. 
Thomas  H.  Kvcbzl, 
Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
TTie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  conference  of  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill,  S.  3034,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  inves- 
tigations for  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment proposals,  submit  this  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  language 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report.  All  the  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  language 
agreed  upon  and  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment   are   explained    hereafter. 

BILL  roRM 

This  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  Inves- 
tigations was  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion with  the  feasibility  Investigations  divid- 
ed into  three  categories.  The  Investigations 
listed  In  section  1  are  those  which  have  been 
completed  or  sx^bstanttally  completed.  Sub- 
stantially all  of  the  Bureau's  on-going  pro- 
gram for  feasibility  Investigations  Is  included 
In  section  2.  These  Investigations  are  in 
variotiB  stages  of  completion.  The  Investiga- 
tions listed  In  section  3  are  recommended 
new  feasibility  Investigations. 

As  submitted  by  the  administration,  sec- 
tion 3  was  further  broken  down  between 
those  feasibility  Investigations  scheduled  for 
InltlatloH  In  fiscal  year  1967  and  those  sched- 
uled for  Initiation  after  fiscal  year  1967. 
In  the  Senate-passed  bill,  these  two  cate- 
gories of  section  3  were  combined  and  no 
distinction  made  between  Investigations 
scheduled  for  Initiation  in  fiscal  year  \»B7 
and  those  scheduled  for  Initiation  thereafter. 
The  conference  committee  agreed  upon  the 
Senate  change  In  form,  and  the  conference 
report  combines  all  new  feasibility  investiga- 
tions without  regard  Kb  when  they  are  sched- 
uled to  be  Initiated.  In  connec'don  with 
this  action,  however,  the  conferenci;  commit- 
tee requests  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
advise  both  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which 
of  these  Investigations  will  be  Initiated  in 
fiscal  year  1967  and,  hereafter,  to  report  to 
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■ucb  oommlttAM,  prior  to  ttae  b«glnaliig  of 
Mch.  flBcal  year,  on  the  feaAlbUlty  Investlga- 
Uotu  to  be  Initiated  In  the  upcoming  fiscal 
y«ar,  keeping  the  Committees  fully  informed 
with  resi>ect  to  any  changes  that  are  tnade 
•ubaequerit  to  such  reports. 

WfTBTirrr  nrvisncATiONS  addid  and 
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This  legislation  was  introduced  in  the  form 
recommended  by  the  administration  and, 
therefore,  the  Senate  and  the  House  con- 
sidered Identical  bills.  Both  bodies  added 
and  delet^  certain  proposed  project  Investi- 
gations. 

In  section  1,  the  House  deleted  the  third 
powerplant  at  Orand  Coulee  Dam  In  Wash- 
ington on  the  basis  of  the  committee's  un- 
dentanding  that  no  additional  studies  would 
be  needed,  and  the  Mountain  Park  project 
in  Oklahoma  because  of  a  water  supply  prob- 
lem. The  Senate  deleted  the  Devils  Canyon 
project  In  Alaska.  The  conference  commit- 
tee agreed  to  retain  Udtd  powerplant  at 
Orand  Coulee  Dam  and  leave  out  the  Moun- 
tain Park  and  Devils  Canyon  projects.  Thus, 
as  compared  with  the  House  amendment,  the 
conference  report  adds  the  third  powerplant 
at  Orand  Coulee  Dam  and  deletes  the  Devils 
Canyon  project. 

In  section  a.  the  House  added  the  Pleasant 
Oaks  and  the  Allen  Camp  imlts  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  In  CaUfomla  and  deleted 
the  Retrop  project  in  Oklahoma  because  of 
a  water  supply  problem.  On  the  basis  that 
the  feasibility  studies  of  the  Pleasant  Oaks 
and  Allen  Camp  units  are  already  underway 
and  substantially  completed,  the  conference 
committee  agreed  to  retain  these  investiga- 
tions in  the  legislation.  The  Betrop  project 
was  left  out  pending  resolution  of  the  water 
supply  problem.  Thus,  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion a,  the  conference  report  Is  Identical  to 
the  House  amendment. 

In  section  3,  the  House  added  five  project 
Inveatigatlons  in  Utah,  the  Morongo-Tucca- 
Upper  Coachella  Valley  project  and  the  Lit- 
tle Bock  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Marals  des  Cygnes  River  Basin 
project  In  Kansas.  The  Senate  added  the 
Bruneau  division  of  the  Southwest  Idaho 
Watar  Development  project  in  Idaho,  the 
Hardin  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect in  Montana,  and  the  Nelson  Buck  unit 
of  the  Mlssotirl  River  Basin  project  in  Kan- 
sas. Both  bodies  added  the  Orovllle-Tona- 
•ket  unit  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  In 
Washington,  the  Price  River  project  In  Utah, 
aad  the  Grass  Rope  and  Port  Thompson 
units  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

After  consideration  of  the  status  of  plan- 
ning on  the  projects  added  by  the  two  bodies, 
the  conference  committee  agreed  to  retain 
the  Morongo- Yucca-Upper  Coachella  Valley 
project,  the  Bruneau  Division,  and  the 
Handln  and  Nelson  Buck  units,  and  to  take 
out  the  five  Utah  projects  and  the  Marals 
des  Cygnes  River  Basin  project  in  Kansas. 
The  status  of  planning  on  the  projects  left 
out  Indicates  that  they  are  not  ready  for 
the  initiation  of  the  feasibility  investigations. 
They  can  be  reconsidered  in  a  year  or  two 
when  the  next  bill  to  authorize  feasibility 
Investigations  is  before  the  Congress. 

The  projects  which  both  bodies  added, 
of  course,  were   retained   m   the   conference 

report. 

To  summarize  the  conference  committee 
action  on  section  3,  the  conference  report  In- 
dudea  three  project  investigations  not  In 
the  House  amendment,  and  does  not  Include 
seven  project  investigations  that  were  In  the 
Rouse  amendment.  , 

paojBcr  iNvoajsATioN  to  at  rcsNisKzo 

THz  couMrmzs 
The  House  amendment  Includes  a  new  sec- 
tion 4  J  not  In  the  Senate-passed  bill )  which 
requiree  that  the  feasibility  studies  for  those 
project  proposals  which  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible  must  be  submitted  to 


the  Committees  on  the  Imenor  and  Insular 
Affairs  In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  1  year  after  completion 
of  the  final  fea.^lblllty  plan  Along  with  the 
feasibility  study  and  report  on  any  project 
proposal,  the  Secretary  must  also  submit  the 
results  of  all  studies  he  has  made  for  accom- 
plishing the  project  objeetlves  in  total  or  in 
part.  The  date  of  compietion  of  the  final 
feaslbiUty  plan  for  a  project  Is  considered  to 
be  the  date  when  the  Seoretary  approves  the 
feaflblllty  report. 

The  studies  and  Inforiaatlon  on  the  proj- 
ect proposal  and  on  the  alternatives  are  ex- 
pected to  supply  sufllcleht  information  for 
the  committees  in  the  Cdngrees  to  make  In- 
telligent and  Informed  detislons  with  respect 
to  the  project  plan  to  be  authorized.  In  re- 
spect to  both  the  project  proposal  and  the 
alternatives,  the  Secretary  must  furnish  to 
the  committees  all  the  detailed  information 
developed  during  the  studies 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to  re- 
tain this  section  In  the  legislation  but 
adopted  minor  language  changes  to  m.ake  it 
clear  that  the  language  of  this  section  is  not 
Intended  to  require  the  Secretary  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  study  project  alter- 
natives In  more  detail  tlian  is  required  un- 
der present  policies  and  procedures.  In 
other  words,  the  language  of  this  .section  is 
not  Intended  to  be  the  llasls  for  Increasing 
the  cost  of  project  investigations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  is  intended  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish 
the  committees  all  of  the  Information  which 
Is  developed  in  connectlOBn  with  project  In- 
vestigations, Including  Information  on  all  of 
the  alternatives  studied.  In  order  that  the 
committees  and  the  Cosigre  s  mav  Judge 
whether,  considering  all  relevant  factors,  the 
best  plan  of  development  has  been  recom- 
mended. 

rKASTBlLTrr   studies   with    DONATrO    FUNDS 

Section  5  of  the  House  amendment  was  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct feculbUlty  studies  oil  any  project  pro- 
posals when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  costs 
of  such  studies  are  advanced  by  non-Pederal 
sourcee.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was 
to  encourage  financial  participation  by  States 
and  local  interests  In  tHeee  investigations. 
The  language  In  the  Senate-passed  bill  (sec. 
4)  permitted  feasibility  studies  to  be  acceler- 
ated with  funds  advanced  by  non-Pederal 
sources,  but  provided  that  such  studies  could 
not  be  Initiated  without  specific  congres- 
sional authorization.  Tlje  conference  com- 
mittee, agreeing  that  all  feasibility  Investiga- 
tions should  be  specifically  authorized,  even 
though,  conducted  with  donated  funds, 
adopted  the  Senate  language. 

AMENDMXNT    TO     THF    GSAMO     COULEE     DAM     ACT 

The  Senate-passed  bill  Included  a  new  sec- 
tion (not  in  the  House  sEnendment)  which 
amended  the  authorizing  act  of  the  third 
powerplant  at  Grand  Coolee  Dam  (sec.  6  of 
the  conference  report) .  that  act  establishes 
a  form  of  basin  account  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  provides  for  Unanclal  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem to  reclamation  projects  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  are  hereafter  authorized. 

The  purpose  of  the  prepoeed  amendment 
to  the  Grand  Coulee  DaiB  Act  Is  to  specify 
the  conditions  under  which  such  financial 
assistance  may  be  given  add  to  place  a  limi- 
tation ufxin  the  amount  cf  such  assistance. 
The  language  of  a  new  stlbsectlon  2(b)  pro- 
vides that  reclamation  projects  hereafter 
authorized  in  the  Pacific  Horthwest  must  be 
scheduled  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  re- 
quired financial  assistance  for  those  projects, 
together  with  financial  aaslstance  for  previ- 
ously authorized  projects,  will  not  cause  In- 
creases In  the  power  rate*  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  With  respect  to  the 
limitation  on  the  total  aitount  of  sisslstance 
to  irrigation  for  both  exiting  and  new  proj- 


ects, such  amount  cannot  exceed  an  averag» 
of  »30  million  annually  In  any  period  of  ao 
consecuUve  years.  The  financial  assistance 
must  come  from  "net  revenues"  as  defined  la 
the  language  of  this  new  subsection. 

The  language  of  a  new  subsection  a(c) 
provides  for  a  periodic  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  irrigation  assistance 
and  recommendation  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Congress  for  any  changes  that  may  be 
needed  In  the  limitation  on  Irrigation  assist- 
ance. 

The  conference  committee  has  made  cer- 
tain editorial  changes  In  the  language  of 
the  new  subsection  2(b)  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Act  as  Included  In 
the  Senate-pas.'ied  bill,  and  It  also  has  re- 
vised  the  second  sentence  of  that  new  sub- 
section to  read : 

"It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  total  assistance  to  all 
Irrigation  projects,  both  existing  and  future 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  shall  not  average 
more  than  $30,(X)0,000  annually  in  any  pe- 
rlod  of  twenty  consecutive  years." 

The  remainder  of  the  second  sentence  hat 
been  stricken  as  unnecessary  since  it  states 
the  expected  results  of  procedures  presently 
followed.  It  Is  not  the  conference  com- 
mittee's Intention  to  change  the  Peder»] 
Columbia  River  power  system  repayment 
policies  and  procedures  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  April  1963  and  set 
forth  In  the  hearings  on  H.R.  7406  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  September  9  and  10,  1965 

Nothing  in  this  new  subsection  2(bi  i» 
Intended  to  expand  or  to  limit  present  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  authority  to 
purchase  or  exchange  power 

The  conference  committee  approved,  with- 
out change,  the  language  of  the  new  sub- 
section 3(c)  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Act. 

The  amendment  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
Act  set  out  in  section  6  of  the  conference 
report  is  not  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Satlob  and 
his  signature  on  the  conference  report  and 
on  this  statement  of  the  House  conferees 
Indicates  his  approval  only  of  the  remainder 
of  the  legislation. 

WATN«     N.     ASPtNAIX. . 

"  Walter  Rogers. 

Leo  W.  O'BRncN. 
John  P.  Satlor, 
Craio  Hosmes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  we  bring  back  to 
the  House  today  is  on  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  In  feasibility  investigations  un- 
der reclamation  law  on  specifically  Iden- 
tified potential  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  legislation  covers  the  entire 
feasibility  investigations  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  is  necessar>' 
because  of  a  provision  which  the  Con- 
gress placed  in  the  Federal  Water  Proj- 
ect Recreation  Act  which  was  enacted 
last  year.  That  provision  requires  that 
hereafter  all  feasibility  studies  conducted 
under  reclamation  law  must  be  spepifl- 
cally  authorized.  Heretofore,  the  Secre- 
tary has  had  general  authority  to'inves- 
tigate  and  report  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects. 

As  passed  by  the  House  on  July  18. 
1966,  thl.s  legislation  included  authority 
to  complete  feasibility  studies  on  !♦* 
projects  of  which  31  investigations  would 
be  new  planning  starts.  With  respect  to 
the  ongoing  investigations  program,  the 
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conference  committee  added  one  inves- 
tigation not  in  the  House-passed  bill  and 
deleted  one  project  investigation  that 
was  in  the  House-passed  bill.  With  re- 
spect to  the  new  planning  starts,  the 
(inference  committee  included  three 
project  investigations  not  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  deleted  seven  project  in- 
vestigations that  were  in  the  House- 
parsed  bill.  These  actions  by  the  con- 
ference committee  were  based  upon 
careful  examination  of  the  status  of 
planning  on  the  affected  projects. 

The  conference  committee  retained 
the  House-approved  provision  which 
provides  a  time  limit  on  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  feasibility  reports  after 
completion  and  requires  the  Secretary  to 
furnish  the  legislative  committees  all  of 
the  information  which  is  developed  in 
connection  with  project  investigations. 
Including  Information  on  all  of  the  al- 
ternatives studied,  in  order  that  the 
committees  and  the  Congress  may  judge 
whether,  considering  all  relevant  fac- 
tors, the  best  plan  of  development  has 
been  recommended. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  have  per- 
mitted feasibility  studies  on  projects 
when  the  funds  for  such  studies  were 
advanced  by  non-Pederal  sources.  The 
(»nference  committee  agreed  upon  the 
language  in  the  Senate-passed  bill  which 
permits  feasibility  studies  to  be  acceler- 
ated with  donafl^  funds,  but  such  studies 
cannot  be  initiated  without  specific  con- 
gressional authorization. 

There  was  one  new  provision  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill  which  was  not  in  the 
bill  considered  by  the  House.  This  is  a 
provision  >hich  amends  the  authoriz- 
ing act  of  the  third  powerplant  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  This  provision  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  committee  with 
certain  language  changes. 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Act  estab- 
lishes a  form  of  basin  account  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  provides  for  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  system  to  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that 
are  hereafter  authorized.  The  purpose 
of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  specify 
the  conditions  under  which  such  finan- 
cial assistance  may  be  given  and  to  place 
a  limitation  upon  the  amount.  As 
Mopted  by  the  conference  committee. 
the  language  provides  that  the  financial 
wsistanoe  for  reclamation  projects  both 
existing,  and  future,  will  not  cause  in- 
creases in  power  rates  of  the  Bonneville 
fower  Administration,  and  it  limits  the 
*?°™t  of  such  assistance  to  an  average 
Of  »30  million  annually  in  any  period  of 
Z  "^^cutlve  years.  The  conference 
wmmittee  determined  that  this  amount 
"^uid  be  adequate  to  meet  the  foresee- 
aoie  needs  for  such  assistance   in  the 

n^^r^^-  "^^  "^'^  language  includes 
provisions  for  a  periodic  review  of  the 
T^^^y  of  this  amount  authorized  for 
"Tigatlon  assistance  and  for  recommen- 
aiuon  by  the  Secretary  of  any  changes 
Wat  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
we  conference  report  on  S.  3034. 
.,!r[-  ""^^SMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Mntleman  yield? 

Mr^  ASPINALL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
°ian  from  California. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  report  is  perhaps 
better  uxitten  than  that  which  was  dis- 
carded. I  concur  with  the  gentleman's 
approval  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Resolution  935  and  ask  for  it.s 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Reb.  935 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  u>  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  iHJi 
15963)  to  establish  a  Department  of  Tr.i::s- 
portrt:on,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  al! 
points  of  'irder  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  t'.ie  flve-minuie  rule 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  pa.ssage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  pending  wliich  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  rule  will  know  that  it  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule,  that  it  waives 
points  of  order,  and  provides  4  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R 
15963.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  suppose  that  all  Members  know  that 
there  has  been  some  controversy  over  the 
bill  itself,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation bill,  but  nobody  has  sought  time 
from  me  on  this  side,  so  I  will  assume 
that  there  is  little  controversy  on  the 
rule,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

\Mr^  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glaa  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  yielding. 

I  am  siu-e  he  knows  I  want  to  ask  my 
usual  question:  Why  Is  there  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order?  Was  it  asked  for  by 
the  chairman,  or  did  the  committee  in 
its  wisdom  put  It  in? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  by 
saying  that  it  was  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  manager 
handling  the  bill.  This  consolidates  in 
one  Department  a  number  of  other  agen- 
cies and  functions  which  are  transferred 
}o     the     Department      Naturally,     the 


funds  are  too.  So  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses there  are  a  number  of  reappropri- 
Etions  in  the  bill.  The  only  way  they 
can  be  protected  would  be  by  having  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order.  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  Rules  agreed  with  that 
unanimously.  That  is  the  reason  the 
rule  so  provides. 

Mr.   HALL.     Mr,   Speaker,   putting   it 
into  a  nutshell,  it  makes  germane  appro- 
priation changes  within  an  authorization 
bill  submitted  by  a  legislative  committee, 
Mr.    BOLLING      It    makes    in    order 
those  appropriations. 
Mr.  HALL,    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLLING.     Mr.  Speake-^,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri,  House 
Resolution  935  does  make  In  order  con- 
sideration of  HJR.  15963.  the  Department 
of  Transportation  bill,  with  4  hours  of 
debate  under  an  open  nile,  except  that 
points  of  order  are  waived.  It  does  pro- 
vide for  transfer  of  ftmds.  and  it  is 
necessar>'  to  waive  points  of  order  for 
that  rea.son. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Ti-ansportPtion,  bringing  toge'her  a 
nimiber  of  Fedei-al  agencies  and  activi- 
ties involving  transportation  promotion 
and  safety,  but  not  the  economic  regoila- 
tion.  which  will  remain  with  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agencies  currently 
performing  that  job. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment will  employ  100.000  people  and 
spend  some  $6  billion  in  Federal  funds 
presently  expended  annually  on 
transportation. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwellton  the  tre- 
mendous population  growth  and  move- 
ment which  has  occurred  In  the  past  20 
years,  and  will  explode  even  more  dra- 
matically in  the  next  20  years.  A  few 
figures  will  sufBce  to  state  the  case:  by 
1975  about  120  million  vehicles  may  be 
on  American  roads;  domestic  airline 
traffic  may  double  by  1975;  by  1975  inter- 
city ton-miles  of  cargo  and  intercity 
passenger  miles  may  reach  2,440  billion 
and  1,464  billion  respectively,  increases 
of  65  percent  over  current  figures.  It  is 
clear  that  our  transportation  system  will 
be  greatly  taxed  to  provide  demanded 
service,  demands  which  must  be  met, 

A  number  of  agencies,  and  some  func- 
tions of  other  agencies  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department.  Chief 
among  these  are:  First,  the  ofHce  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation, along  with  Its  staff  and  pro- 
prams;  second,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Federal  highway  program 
it  administers;  third,  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency,  with  its  functions  in  safety, 
development,  and  subsidy  programs; 
fourth,  the  Coast  Guard  with  its  activi- 
ties relating  to  transportation  and  ma- 
rine safety;  fifth,  the  Maritime 
Administration  with  its  construction  and 
operating  subsidy  programs;  sixth,  the 
functions  of  the  CAB  to  detennine  prob- 
able causes  of  aircraft  accidents  a'nd  its 
appellate  functions  related  to  safety  cer- 
tificates and  licenses  are  transferred  to 
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the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  created  by  the  bill.  The  CAB's 
function  In  accident  Investigation  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  will  be 
delegated  to  the  Office  of  Accident  In- 
vestigation, also  created  by  the  bill; 
seventh,  the  safety  functions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  pri- 
marily the  Inspection  and  enforcement 
of  safety  regiilatlons  for  railroads,  motor 
carriers  and  pipelines. 

In  addition  to  the  transfer  of  these 
agency  functions  to  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment, other  chief  features  of  the  bUl  In- 
clude : 

First,  the  exclusion  of  the  transporta- 
tion resources  of  the  DOD  from  the  new 
Department.  Nor  will  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  come  into  the 
Department — It  will  remain  with  the 
Army. 

.Second,  there  Is  created  a  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  within  the 
Departmmt.  Its  purpose  Is  to  deter- 
mine and  report  the  cause  or  probable 
cause  of  transportation  accidents,  and  to 
review  on  appeal  the  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  amending,  suspending,  or  revok- 
ing any  certificate  or  license  Issued  by 
the  Secretary.  It  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct studies  relating  to  safety.  The 
Board  will  be  comprised  of  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  It  will  have  Its  own 
budget  and  staff,  but  be  within  the  De- 
partment. 

TUird,  an  0£Qce  of  Accident  Investi- 
gation Is  created  in  the  Department  to 
investigate  aircraft  accidents,  independ- 
ent of  the  PAA — transferred  Into  the 
new  Department — and  using  the  former 
CAB  investigative  personnel. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  ^  is 
given  the  authority  to  set  standards  and 
criteria  to  be  used  In  determining  where 
Federal  funds  will  be  Invested  in  trans- 
portation facilities  or  equipment.  Cur- 
rently this  authority  is  diffused  among 
several  agencies,  each  concerned  with  a 
particular  area  in  which  it  has  expertise. 
The  Water  Resources  Council's  area  of 
authority  Is  exempted  from  this  section; 
all  others  are  included.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  cannot  promulgate 
standards  or  criteria  contrary  to  existing 
law. 

A  number  of  additional  views  are  pre- 
sented. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]  supports  the  bill  but 
wants  a  stronger  attack  on  transporta- 
tion noise,  particularly  with  respect  to 
aircraft. 

Iilembers  Dwyir,  Riro  of  New  York, 
HoRTON,  RxmsnxD,  Erlxnborn,  and 
Wtdler  support  the  bill.  They  point  to 
facts  and  projections  indicating  current 
and  rising  problems,  and  believe  that 
Federal  coordination  is  indicated.  They 
do  feel  that  in  severaj  areas  the  proposed 
Department  is  not  adequate  to  its  pro- 
Je<^ed  role,  particularly  in  removing  eco- 
nomic regiUatlon  from  Its  authority. 
VLus  transportation  is  also  left  out. 
They  point  out  that  for  all  the  talk  of  an 
independent  safety  board,  it  is  not  so  in 
fact:  its  appropriations  will  be  controlled 
by  the  Department,  and  it  has  no  au- 
thority to  conduct  its  own  accident  In- 
vestlgationa.    It  Independently  will  only 


determine  probable  cause.  These  Mem- 
bers also  believe  that  air  accident  investi- 
gations should  rematn  with  CAB,  or  be 
transferred  to  the  Safety  Board  rather 
than  to  the  Office  of  Accident  Investiga- 
tion to  maintain  fuller  Independence 
from  other  aircraft  oontrols  transferred 
into  the  Department. 

Finally,  these  Menftbers  question  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  set  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  the  Investment  of 
Federal  funds  on  transportation  facilities 
and  equipment. 

Members  Callaway  and  EX)Le  oppose 
the  bill  as  reported,  though  they  believe 
the  concept  to  be  sound.  They  cite  the 
present  lack  of  coordination  among  the 
present  modes  of  transportation,  but  they 
believe  the  Department  will  not  solve 
the  problems,  because  authority  Is  frac- 
tured, some  taken  Into  the  Department, 
some  not. 

They  do  not  believe  that  the  problems 
of  our  merchant  marine  will  be  solved  by 
moving  the  Marltine  Administration 
from  Conunerce  to  Transportation ;  what 
is  needed  Is  for  the  executive  to  see  the 
problem  and  follow  the  urging  of  Con- 
gress to  request  appropriations. 

They  point  to  the  current  success  of 
the  aviation  industry  under  its  present 
CAB,  PAA  control  and  see  no  reason  to 
change,  pointing  to  the  problems  of  the 
railroads  operating  under  ICC  control. 

They  believe  that  tafety  and  accident 
Investigation  and  prevention,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  airlinlss  will  suffer 
under  the  bill  as  independence  is  lost, 
and  one  DeE>artment  will,  in  effect,  be 
Investigating  Its  own  safety  regulations. 
They  note  that  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  does  not  even  have  au- 
thority to  conduct  investigations,  but 
merely  determining  probable  cause ;  it  Is 
the  Secretary  who  is  actually  charged 
with  responsibility  to  conduct  the 
investigations. 

They  strongly  oppose  section  7,  on 
much  the  same  basia  as  do  other  mem- 
bers, that  Is,  too  vagtte  a  grant  of  power 
to  the  Secretary,-  with  the  clear  possi- 
bility that  he  may,  bj  the  use  of  Federal 
funds,  indirectly  set  Government  policy 
In  tr£msr>ortatlon. 

Members  Brown  and  Dickinson  op- 
pose the  bill  on  these  four  points:  First, 
section  7  abrogates  congressional  con- 
trol of  Federal  Investment  In  the  fields  of 
transportation;  second,  most  modes  of 
transportation  have  prospered  without 
Federal  coordination;  third,  urban  ma.ss 
transport  is  not  even  Included  in  the  bill ; 
fomth.  the  independence  of  accident  In- 
vestigation Is  destroyed  with  the  bill 
which  will  provide  that  the  Department 
Investigate  itself — a  very  unlikely  situa- 
tion. They  do  believe  a  bill  could  be 
prepared  to  remove  these  problems  and 
be  a  positive  good  for  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Edwards,  recently  appointed  to 
the  committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, confines  his  views  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  problems.  He  points  to 
our  falling  tonnage,  our  old  ships,  and 
our  growing  needs.  Merely  moving  the 
agency  to  a  new  department  Is  not  the 
solution.     Money   for  ships,   which   the 


administration  has  continually  refused, 
is  the  answer. 

I  talieve  our  big  problem  today,  as  I 
understand  it.  will  be  on  the  merchant 
marine  situation.  There  may  be  other 
amendments  offered,  but  at  the  time  the 
Committee  on  Rules  heard  this  particu- 
lar bin,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  was  considering  a  bill 
related  to  this.  They  have  had  this 
problem  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as  to 
the  future  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Many  of  the  members  who  testified,  from 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  stated  that  In  their  opinions 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  been 
more  or  less  a  stepchild  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  many  years, 
and  that  we  are  far  behind  on  needed 
ships,  possibly  100  ships  or  more.  They 
requested  that  we  try  to  hold  up  a  rule 
on  this  bill  until  they  could  finish  their 
hearings,  a<id^  possibly  make  their  bill, 
as  they  reported  it,  the  one  in  order. 

That  did  not  seem  to  be  what  we  could 
do  at  that  time,  because  there  was  not 
any  bill  before  us,  so  a  rule' was  granted. 

Subsequent  thereto,  a  rule  also  was 
granted  on  H.R.  11696,  which  will  re- 
move the  Maritime  Adrnlnistratlon  from 
this  particular  bill  and  set  It  up  as  a 
separate  agency.  That  will  present  some 
problems  here  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  proponents  of 
that  position — which  I  personally  sup- 
port— will  make  a  motion  or  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  that  part  from  this 
bill  which  deals  with  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  subsequently  th&t 
can  be  considered  In  a  separate  bill.  I 
know  that  those  who  are  completely  in 
support  of  this  bill  will  not  agree  with 
me,  but  some  feel  If  it  Is  not  done  at  this 
particular  time  we  may  never  get  an 
opportunity  to  do  It  later  on. 

I  want  to  bring  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  because  this  is  where  the 
tough  vote  is  going  to  come  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  that  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill  there  would  be  an  abolishment  of 
existing  agencies  of  one  kind  and 
another,  or  would  they  still  exist? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  agen- 
cies which  are  in  existence,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  going  right  down  the  line— the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  highway 
program,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, and  so  forth — all  would  be 
transferred  into  this  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  at  the  Secretary  level 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  Is  Just  the  trouWe. 
I  went  through  the  business  of  establish- 
ing the  Defense  Department.  We  were 
told  by  any  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  at  that  time — some  of  whom  are 
stUl  here — of  the  economy  which  wouW 
be  obtained  through  the  creation  of  the 
Defense  Department.  None  of  tte 
various  departments  which  existed 
previously  was  abolished.  All  were  simply 
brought  in,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  on 
top  was  a  layer  of  "fat"  created,  known  M 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


We  were  supposed  to  have  common 
catalog  purchasing  and  free  exchange  of 
Information,  but  nothing  happened.  To- 
day we  do  not  have  a  common  purchas- 
ing catalog  worthy  of  the  name  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Recently — only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  believe — they  needed 
certain  calibers  of  ammunition  in  Viet- 
nam. Instead  of  picking  up  the  tele- 
phone and  calling  the  other  departments 
that  use  ammunition,  such  as  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  no  one  bothered 
to  do  that,  but  instead  they  went  out  and 
ordered  it,  when  there  was  surplus  to 
the  use  of  the  Marine  Corps  millions  of 
doUars  worth  of  this  ammunition.  It  Is 
Incredible  that  a  situation  like  that  can 
exist  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  but 
we  got  nothing  except  an  added  layer  of 
fat  in  the  Department  of  Defense  plus  a 
huge  payroll.  If  this  is  what  we  are  out 
to  do  here,  I  want  no  part  of  It. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  say  In  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  really  do  not  see  the  con- 
nection between  what  I  read  in  the  re- 
port and  the  testimony  here.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  trying  to  do  away  with  any 
of  these  departl^^ents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  do  away  with 
them  if  you  are  putting  it  all  In  one  De- 
partment ?  \ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  try- 
ing to  answer  the  gentleman's  question 
as  long  as  he  brought  It  In  on  this  par- 
ticular bill,  if  he  will  just  let  me  do  so. 

The  report  shows  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous population  growth  and  that 
this  growth  will  continue.     Probably  In 


the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Trarisportatlon  wants  them  to  be  recog- 
nizable. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  15963)  to  estabUsh 
a  Department  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15963.  with 
Mr.  Price  In  the  chair. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEB  OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmbus  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiFiELD]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15963  would  estab- 
lish a  new  Department  of  Transporta- 


the  next  20  years  we  may  have  a  tre>~- tlon.   making   the    12th   Department   of 


mendously  larger  number  of  people  and 
vehicles.  The  report  and  the  testimony 
show  that  the  argument  Is  in  order  to 
handle  this  large  growth  we  should  have 
a  Department  of  Transportation  with  a 
Secretary  who  can  run  It.  I  see  nothing 
there  about  doing  away  with  any  agen- 
cies or  any  savings,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  savings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  there  should  be  abolished 
some  of  the  agencies  presently  existing? 
II  an  argument  for  the  creation  of  this 
brandnew  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  provide  for  more  efficiency, 
«1th  less  overlapping  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  then  why  should  not  some  of  these 
agencies  presently  exlsthig  be  abolished? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman. 

Mj.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SMFFH  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  y 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  -^JR. 
There  is  a  subtlety  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  In  that  the 
rKponsibilities.  duties,  and  powers  of  the 
J'AA  and  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  and 
»  portion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  are  transferred,  but  those 
agencies  as  such  are  not  going  to  be 
^oved  to  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
Wrtation  intact.  The  Secretary  of  the 
department    of    Transportation    under 


Cabinet  rank  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  wonjd  bring  together 
major  Federal  agencies  and  programs  re- 
lating to  transportation,  promotion  and 
safety,  but  not  economic  reeulation 
which  remains  with  the  regulatory 
bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  know.  President 
Johnson  sent  his  transportation  message 
to  the  Congress  on  March  2,  1966, 
strongly  recommending  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Transportation.  His 
message  highlighted  the  urgent  contem- 
porary problems  which  exist  in  the  trans- 
portation field  and  emphasized  the  press- 
ing need  for  a  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  year  1842  the 
great  English  poet,  Tennyson,  In  his  poem 
"Locksley  Hall"  said: 

For  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  see. 
Saw  the  Vision  of   the   World,   and   all   the 

wonder  that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies 

of  naagic  sails, 
I*lIot8  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  flU  with  shouting,  and 

there  raln'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 

the  central  blue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  in  1842.  This 
Is  the  year  1966.    This  present-day  gen- 


thk  \m{  1  »•".«»'«»  to nun     uiiuci     IS  me  year  i»do.     inis  preseni-aay  gen- 

iwiegisiation  Is  given  cornplete  power    eration  ife  called  upon  to  look  into  the 
JO  reorganize  those  agencleX  as  he  sees     future 
.!",.*fu^^*^  ^^^  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
^a  the  PAA  will  only  be  recognizable  if 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  pending  before 
us  today  a  bill  that  seeks  to  set  up  an 


organization,  a  Goverrunent  orgatUza- 
tion,  which  -tAW  take  care  of  the  problems 
of  transportation  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try 195  milUon  people.  It  is  estimated 
by  Goverrunent  students  on  population 
trends  and  growth  that  by  the  year  2000 
we  will  have  362  million  p)eople.  We  will 
have  to  double  our  transportation  faclU- 
ties;  yes,  possibly  treble  them,  because  as 
we  live  in  a  more  affluent  society,  there 
will  be  a  constantly  indreaslng  trend  of 
population  and,  therefore,  the  utilization 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
move  the  goods,  the  manufactured  ^oods, 
the  food,  the  products  of  the  field  and 
factoi-y  from  place  to  place  within  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  transportation  sys- 
tem lias  growai  up  helter-skelter,  without 
any  plan  for  coordination,  without  any 
plan  as  to  eflQciency  of  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  our  transpwrta- 
tion  modes  have  become  obsolete,  others 
have  forged  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  analyze  this  bill  which  Is  pend- 
ing before  us  today.  I  have  placed  In 
the  Record  of  August  22,  1966.  which  is 
under  the  seats  of  the  Members,  an 
analysis  of  the  bill.  That  analysis  be- 
gins on  page  20129.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  drone  on  for  25  or  30  minutes 
upon  the  analysis  of  this  bill. 

The  4  hours  of  debate  In  my  opinion 
will  give  us  an  adequate  time  to  con- 
sider the  different  sections  of  the  bill. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  this  new  De- 
partment will  rank  fifth  among  the  12 
Cabinet-level  Departments  In  Federal 
funding — fifth.  It  will  rank  fourth  in 
employment  used  by  transportation 
services,  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  work 
force. 

So  we  are  tallclng  about  a  not  unim- 
portant Department,  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  fourth  and  fifth  among  our 
most  important  Departments  In  our  12 
Departments  of  Govermnent  when  this 
Is  established. 

We  are  talking  In  terms  of  gross  na- 
tional product  of  about  14  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  of  700-some-odd 
billion  dollars.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

We  are  following  out  the  principle  of 
the  Hoover  Commission.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  second  Hoover  Commission 
and  I  handled  some  50-odd  reorganiza- 
tion bills  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganization  during  those  years. 

We  are  talking  about  In  this  instance 
the  bringing  together  in  one  new  Cabi- 
net-level Department  the  major  scat- 
tered Instruments  of  transportation  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Government. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  chart  to  my 
right,  you  will  see  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation on  the  bottom  line. 

We  are  setting  up  a  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

We  are  setting  up  a  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

Those  are  the  two  basic  transportation 
modes  at  the  present  time  In  terms  of 
tonnage  and  people. 

We  are  transferring  over  into  thia 
Department  a  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration which  has  gone  through  a 
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number  of  changes.  In  1950  I  handled 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  21.  It  has 
had  another  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 
tn  1961.  It  has  been  an  Independent 
agency.  It  Is  now  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  Is  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Commerce  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
concerned  with  many  subjects,  many 
fields  of  Jurisdictional  duty  and  Imple- 
mentation. But  In  this  Department 
there  will  only  be  one  objective,  there 
will  only  be  one  subject  matter.  That 
subject  matter  will  be  the  one  problem, 
the  great  problem  of  transportation. 

So  in  moving  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration from  Its  present  subordinate  posi- 
tion In  a  department  with  many  im- 
related  subject  matters,  we  are  upgrad- 
ing It  by  putting  in  a  department  with 
only  one  Interest,  the  interest  of  trans- 
portation. We  are  putting  It  on  the  same 
level  as  aviation.  The  same  level  as  rail- 
roads. The  same  level  as  highway 
administration. 

To  those  Members  who  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  my  remarks,  they  will 
And  reference  to  subsidies.  I  think  if 
they  will  read  the  latter  part  of  my  re- 
marks they  win  find  that  I  said  that  since 
World  War  n  the  Federal  Government 
has  funded  to  the  tune  of  about  $3  bil- 
lion maritime  transportation.  But  they 
will  also  find  that  I  refer  to  other  sub- 
sidies to  other  transportation  modes  far 
greater  than  the  maritime  subsidies. 

I  say  that  he  who  wants  to  point  the 
finger  of  charging  subsidies  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  should  look  also 
to  the  subsidies  we  have  given  to  the 
railroads  In  free  right-of-ways  In  the 
early  days,  in  giving  them  every  other 
section  of  land — land  containing  In  many 
Instances  mines,  coal  fields,  and  oil  fields. 
We  have  given  the  railroads  attractive 
tariff  rates  through  our  regulatory 
bodies. 

I  would  not  know  how  to  compute  the 
hundreds  of  millions  and  possibly  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  have  used  to  subsidize 
Che  railroads. 

-  Let  us  get  to  the  Federal  highway  sys- 
tem. We  have  a  program  now  which  this 
Congress  is  supporting  of  approximately 
$50  billion  over  the  period  of  the  next 
10  years  to  finance  the  highways  for  the 
benefit  of  the  private  automobile  owners 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  huge  com- 
mercial trucking  industry. 

Let  us  consider.  Uien,  that  In  the  pres- 
ent program  of  highway  financing  we 
have  about  a  $50  billion  cost  tag. 

Let  us  move  to  aviation 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  hope  I  misimderstood 
the  gentleman  when  he  said  that  we  were 
subsidizing  the  highway  constniction 
indostry. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  complete  that 
thought  for  the  gentleman.  Of  course, 
we  have  taxes  that  pay  back  into  the 
fund.  We  have  taxes  that  pay  biack  Into 
all  the  different  modes  of  traniqwrtatlon. 
But  In  the  obligation  of  Federal  funds 
at  low-Interest  rates  for  these  programs 
there  Is  an  element  of  subsidy.  Now.  I 
am  not  fighting  the  subsidies. 


Mr.  FALLON.  There  is  no  subsidy  In 
the  highway  comtruction  program. 
There  is  no  borrowing  of  money.  We 
have  the  use  taxes  to  build  these  high- 
ways; so  the  people  who  use  them  are 
paying  for  them  now  and  even  highways 
that  have  not  yet  bfen  built.  They  are 
already  paid  for.  But  there  is  no  sub- 
sidy on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  the  people  are  paying  their 
way  in  this  field. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  .say  that  the  taxes  that  the  peo- 
ple are  paying  in  far  the.se  highways  is 
not  a  public  subsidy,  that  is  all  right 
with  me.    I  will  not  ftrgue  tiie  point. 

Mr.  FALLON.  A  public  subsidy  but, 
not  a  Federal  subsidy. 

Mr.  HOLEFTELD.  I  am  talking 
about  subsidies.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
of  your  airplane  tickets.  You  pay  a  tax 
on  the  airplane  tlckats  you  buy,  and  that 
goes  back  into  the  operation  of  tlie  FAA. 
The  expenses  of  that  Agency  are  running 
about  $750  mllUon  a  year  and  about  $200 
milUon-is  being  paid  back  in  the  form 
of  taxes  raised  in  various  ways  But  with 
Federal  fimds  we  sure  building  airways 
and  airports,  and  we  are  operating  with 
about  40,000  people  tJie  aviation  facilities 
in  our  towers,  our  weather  bureaus,  and 
other  facilities  that  Contribute  directly  to 
that  industry. 

So  I  am  not  u.sing  the  term  "sub-sidy" 
to  rim  down  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. I  want  that  to  be  made  very  clear. 
I  am  trying  to  put  it  in  perspective  be- 
cause some  people  say  that  we  should 
not  have  a  Maritime  Administration,  and 
I  do  not  say  that,  a^  anyone  can  see  in 
my  remarks.    I  say  that  we  should  have. 

Now.  there  will  be  a  move  made  to 
strike  out  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  this  bill.  I  am  told,  No  one  can 
foresee  the  future.  If  this  occurs,  I  w^ant 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  think  about 
It  very  seriously.  Will  they  obtain  a 
dynamic,  viable  maritime  program  by 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  mahi- 
stream  of  transportntlon  attention,  and 
getting  off  to  one  side  and  playing  .soli- 
taire in  the  backroom,  or  If  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  put  into  this  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation — and  that  is 
where  the  chips  are— they  misht  be  able 
to  sit  in  and  get  a  flew  more  chips  from 
that  game. 

This  is  a  matter  of  Judgment  for  the 
House.  I  am  not  going  to  complain  with 
anyone  as  to  how  they  vote  on  this  issue. 
I  am  not  going  to  bleed  on  this  subject. 
If  after  considering  the  arguments  that 
will  be  put  forth  the  majority  of  the 
Members  want  to  «>te  to  strike  it  out, 
that  is  within  their  power,  and  as  the 
servant  of  the  HouBe.  of  course.  I  will 
abide  by  the  result. 

Needless  to  say.  I  tvill  oppose  the  effort 
because  I  honestly  »nd  sincerely  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  need 
research  and  develotiment  in  ever>-  form 
of  transportation— *yes,  paid  for  with 
Oovemment  fimds.,  I  am  not  against 
that,  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  move  their 
bodies 4and  to  move  their  goods.  But  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  consider  whether  they  believe 
they  will  get  more  attention  with  a  Sec- 
retary  of   Cabinet -level   rank   to   plead 


their  case  before  the  various  committees 
of  Congress  and  the  President  or  would 
tliey  get  more  attention  with  a  low-level 
administrator  of  a  relatively  small  inde- 
pendent agency. 

That  is  the  problem  we  have  to  face. 
I  know  the  pressures  we  have  been  under 
I  have  had  a  little  of  it  myself,  i  have 
some  big  ports  in  California  handling 
about  75  million  tons  out  of  those  ports. 
I  believe  Los  Angeles  ranks  maybe  third 
or  fourth  within  the  Nation.  It'is  within 
8  miles  of  the  edge  of  my  district 
But  we  stand  in  the  light  of  history.  We 
have  to  make  the  decision  as  to  what  is 
best  for  this  Nation  in  terms  of  tiie  over- 
whelming problems  that  we  are  going  to 
face  tomorrow. 

In  the  July  Fortune  magazine,  there 
is  a  great  and  interesting  article  on  trans- 
portation, with  a  picture  of  a  modem 
train.  The  article  states  that  we  can 
have  right  now,  with  the  technology  we 
have,  125-mile-an-hour  trains.  It'telis 
a  lot  of  things.  It  tells  how  we  can  move 
on  a  highway  that  costs  $6  million  a 
mile.  7.500  people  an  hour,  and  how  we 
can  move  on  a  high-speed  train  45,000 
people  per  hour. 

It  tells  a  lot  of  things — things  thai 
need  to  be  done,  things  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  E>epartment  is  charged  with 
considering  under  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  is  to  develop  an  overall  nationai 
policy  of  transportation.  Get  the  decla- 
ration of  purpose  of  the  bill  and  read  it. 

It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  do  research 
and  develop  an  improved,  safe,  efficient 
national  policy  and  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  recommendations. 

Here  I  want  to  make  a  final,  and  I 
believe  important,  «)oint.  When  H.R. 
13200  was  brought  up  to  our  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  I  looked  at 
the  bill,  which  was  sent  up  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  said  "This  bill  is  not  a 
good  bill.  It  cannot  be  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  should 
not  be  passed  as  it  is."  My  committee 
worked  hard.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Erlenborn],  and  others  on  his 
staff  and  on  my  staff  worked  hard.  We 
rewrote  the  bill,  and  we  bring  it  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  as  a  rewritten, 
clean  bill. 

What  were  the  principles  we  warlced 
under?  We  worked  under  the.se  princi- 
ples. We  proposed  to  transfer  over  into 
this  department  the  four  modes  of  trans- 
portation, but  we  are  going  to  respect  the 
statutory  responsibilities  and  duties 
which  have  already  been  enacted  by  the 
Coneress. 

We  are  going  to  respect  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  We 
are  not  going  to  allow  in  this  bill  changes 
in  statutory  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  they  have  enacted  in  that  com- 
mittee. 

We  did  the  same  thing  on  Public 
Works.  We  said  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment Secretary  cannot  touch  the  high- 
way fund.  If  anyone  wants  to  touch  the 
highway  fund,  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
go  before  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land's [Mr.  Fallon)  committee,  and  tell 
him  why  he  wants  to  touch  it.  The 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland  [Mr  Pallok. 
and  his  committee  can  then  work  on 
that  problem,  and  they  can  approve  « 


or  disapprove  it.  and  refer  whatever  they 
want  to  do  to  the  Congress,  because  it 
has  to  be  done  from  a  statutory 
sundpoint. 

We  did  the  same  thing  in  the  merchant 
marine  field.  We  said  that  we  cannot 
change  the  functions  which  pertain  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  without 
going  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee. 

We  did  tiiis  with  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  My  staff  conferred  with 
the  staff  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Senioe  Committee,  and  we  worked  out 
a  number  of  places  where  the  bill  would 
have  changed  laws  pertaining  to  the 
classification  and  hiring  of  personnel. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Henderson]  will  offer  a  final 
amendment.  We  have  made  changes  at 
his  suggestion,  and  the  suggestion  of  his 
staff,  and  we  worked  out  even  as  late  as 
today  a  final  amendment  which  will 
make  .sure  that  the  dual  compensation 
law,  which  Is  a  prerogative  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, will  be  followed  In  this  bill. 

So  we  have  said  In  this  bill  that  we 
are  not  going  to  encroach  upon  the 
powers  of  the  President,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  President  encroach  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Congress.  We  are  go- 
ing to  keep  it  as  It  Is.  and  if  they  want 
to  change  the  statutory  responsibilities 
which  have  been  enacted  over  the  years, 
let  them  go  to  the  respective  committees 
and  get  them  changed. 

Could  anything  be  more  fair  than 
that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia,  the  manager  of  this  bill,  not  only 
upon  the  statement  he  Is  making  but 
also  upon  the  long,  long  weeks  of  painful, 
arduous,  and  careful  study  he  has  de- 
voted to  this  problem.  There  has  been 
careful,  painful,  arduous  study  devoted 
by  the  committee,  and  specifically  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  to  a  detailed  analysis 
and  study  of  each  one  of  the  functions 
proposed  to  be  encompassed  in  this  new 
Department. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  the  extent  It 
has  been  humanly  possible  for  the  legis- 
lative mind  and  craftsmanship  so  to  de- 
vise the  gentleman  from  California, 
through  his  leadership,  and  his  commit- 
tee which  met  and  studied  this  with  him, 
nave  carefully  preserved  the  Integrity  of 
each  of  the  functions,  so  that  no  function 
twnefits  at  the  expense  of  another  and" 
so  that  no  function  of  transportation  Is 
unduly  harmed. 

I  believe  he  has  preserved  a  balance 
Of  powers  which  had  existed  in  the  stat- 
utes between  the  executive  and  leglsla- 
ive  branches  I  know  he  has  been  ex- 
tremely careful  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
Of  the  Congress.  He  has  given  to  the 
aamimstration  no  power  it  did  not  al- 
ready pos,sess,  and  has  taken  from  the 
aamjinist ration  no  power  It  possessed. 
ne  has  taken  from  no  committee  any 
ngnt  or  jurisdiction  it  possessed,  and  he 
nas  given  to  no  other  committee  a  right 
or  power  that  would  act  to  the  detriment 


of  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 
Above  all.  he  has  preserved  inviolate  the 
Integrity  of  the  Congress  and  its  right 
to  review  In  the  same  manner  it  has  re- 
viewed In  the  past  each  of  these  various 
programs. 

I  should  like  for  the  House  to  realize 
the  long.  hard,  careful  hours  of  detailed 
study  and  analysis  that  went  into  the 
preservation  of  this  careful  and  delicate 
balance  which  the  gentleman  from  Caa- 
fornia  has  brought  to  tis  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFXELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  we  worked  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  and  the 
staff  of  the  PubUc  Works  Corrunlttee  to 
very  carefully  take  everything  out  of  the 
original  bill  that  interfered  In  any  way 
with  his  committee.  Our  committee  has 
worked  hard  and  done  a  good  job.  It  is 
up  to  the  Membership  of  the  House 
whether  we  are  to  move  forward  Into  the 
future  or  to  look  back  toward  the  past. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Last  week  we 
passed  two  bills  having  to  do  with  auto 
safety.  It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  this 
new  Department  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  traffic  safety  in  Its  general  sense;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  would  be  my 
thought  that  when  the  Highway  Admin- 
istration is  set  up.  ail  existing  statutes 
on  that  point — and  I  believe  the  bills 
were  drawn  with  at  least  the  knowledge 
In  mind  that  this  legislation  was  in  proc- 
ess— would  go  into  this,  and  all  these  ele- 
ments of  safety  on  our  automotive  trans- 
portation system  would  be  placed  in  this 
Department. 

That  wotUd  be  at  the  lower  level,  at 
the  operating  everyday  level.  It  would 
probably  be  in  the  same  hands  It  Is  now 
hi. 

In  the  field  of  the  Nationai  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  which  Is  a  planning 
and  recommending  field,  they  would  look 
at  highway,  railroad,  aviation,  and  ship- 
ping problems  with  the  Idea  In  mind  of 
suggesting  improvements  but  not  im- 
plementing them.  They  would  have  to 
come  to  the  Congress  if  they  wished  to 
do  anything  other  than  the  statutes  on 
those  subjects  which  we  have  already 
enacted  provided. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  appreciate 
that.  In  respect  to  the  two  bills  we 
passed  last  week,  one  established  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  a  safety 
advisory  board  or  commission.  I  do  not 
have  the  correct  wording  in  front  of  me, 
but  It  is  a  committee  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary. The  other  bill,  which  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  estab- 
lished a  similar  type  of  board,  only  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  subject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

These  are  two  conflicting  committees 
or  boards,  in  my  opinion.  Would  this 
legislation  perhaps  draw  those  together, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  a  conflict  of 
the  two  boards? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEID.  I  would  think  it 
would.  Of  course,  we  caimot  In  legis- 
lating for  the  future  try  to  correct,  and 
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I  tried  not  to  correct,  statutory  provi- 
sions whether  they  were  In  harmony  or 
In  conflict.  This  would  be  part  of  the 
job  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
that  is,  he  should  come  before  the  proper 
committees  and  first  work  out  a  solution 
if  there  Is  a  conflict  and  then  come  be- 
fore the  jurisdictional  legislative  com- 
mittees for  such  changes  as  might  be 
necessary  that  he  might  need  over  and 
above  the  existing  statutory  provisions 
given  to  him  by  simple  transfer. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.\ield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  is  imdeniable 
that  it  is  a  historic  occasion  when  we 
consider  the  creation  of  a  new  executive- 
level  department.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Callfomia 
[Mr.  HOLIFIELD],  this  would  be  the  12th 
such  executive  Cabinet  Department,  if 
this  bill  Is  successful  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  created.  It  Is 
also  Interesting  to  note  that  several 
of  the  existing  Departments  were  created 
In  this  century,  one  of  them  just 
last  year.  In  this  particular  89th  Con- 
gress. Last  year  when  we  considered 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  I  took  the 
floor  to  oppose  that  bill.  Presently  in  our 
subcommittee  we  are  considering  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Department  of  Consumers,  and 
I  oppose  that  bill.  However.  I  take  the 
floor  today  in  support  of  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Now,  there  has  to  be  some  reason  to  take 
this  divergent  view  in  opposing  the  cre- 
ation of  two  Departments  and  supporting 
the  creation  of  a  third.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  know  we  must  have  some 
pragmatic  test  against  which  to  test  the 
proposal  to  create  a  new  Cabinet-level 
department.  I  think  that  test  should  be, 
Is  there  a  sufficient  body  of  Federal  law, 
and  Is  there  a  sufficient  amount  of  Fed- 
eral activity  In  this  field  to  warrant  the 
organizational  structure  to  be  developed 
for  this  particular  activity?  Now.  the 
Department  of  HUD.  as  we  pointed  out 
last  year,  did  nothing  but  take  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  raise 
this  to  Cabinet  level.  It  did  not,  as  the 
sponsors  so  often  said,  bring  together  di- 
verse activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  put  them  under  one  roof  so 
that  we  would  have  a  better  administra- 
tion of  our  Federal  laws.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  proposed  Department  of  Con- 
sumers. It  does  not  bring  diverse  Federal 
activities  together  and  put  them  under 
one  roof  for  proper  administrative  pur- 
poses. Here  In  this  proposal,  though,  to 
create  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
we  do  meet  the  test  of  bringing  together 
diverse  Federal  activities  hi  the  field  of 
transportation,  and  we  put  them  together 
In  one  Cabinet-level  Department  so  that 
we  can  have  the  proper  administration  of 
these  Interrelated  and  presently  frag- 
mented Federal  activities  relating  to  the 
transportation  industry.  Just  as  one  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  suAclcnt 
level  of  Federal  activity  In  this  field  Is  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  Department  would 
have  Immediately,  just  from  the  agencies 
now  existing  which  It  would  bring  into 
the  Department.  100.000  employees  and 
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an  annual  budget  In  the  various  activi- 
ties of  some  $6  billion.  I  think  this  alone 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  sufficient  Federal  activities  and  Fed- 
etjil  prograziu  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion 80  that  they  should  be  coordinated. 

Now.  some  of  the  background  as  to  the 
Importance  of  transportation  Itself.  At 
the  present  time  some  20  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  each  year  con- 
sists of  outlays  for  transportation  serv- 
ices. At  the  present  time  we  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  some  ^00  million  people,  and  by 
the  end  of  this  century  It  is  anticipated 
that  poptilatlon  may  be  doubled,  which 
will  increase  at  least  twofold  the  demands 
for  the  movement  of  goods  and  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1946  there  were  1.5 
million  miles  of  paved  roads  in  this  coun- 
try. Today  there  are  3.25  million  miles 
of  paved  roads  and  we  have  not  as  yet 
satisfied  the  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  century 
we  have  seen  the  evolution  of  the  rail- 
road Industry  from  a  transportation 
monopoly  which  needed  to  be  closely 
regulated  so  that  the  public  Interest 
could  be  protected.  It  is  a  business  that 
Is  in  great  difficulty  because  It  Is  In  keen 
competition  with  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  century  we  have 
seen  the  invention  of  the  airplane,  we 
have  seen  the  instigation  of  air  travel,  we 
have  seen  the  progress  through  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy,  to  the  point  where  now  no 
major  air  carrier  is  any  longer  In  need 
of  subsidy,  but  in  fact  they  are  very 
healthy  and  in  some  cases  wealthy  enter- 
prises. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
transportation,  a  tremendous  increase  In 
Pedend  mvolvement  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation in  the  last  50  or  60  years. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  was 
first  proposed  in  the  late  1  SCO's.  Today. 
I  believe,  we  have  readied  the  time  in  his- 
tory when  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  if  it  Is  not  overdue,  is 
certainly  due. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  a  few 
Of  these  things  which  have  brought  this 
picture  into  focus  and  which  have  caused 
a  proliferation  of  agencies  and  commis- 
sions that  have  been  created  and  which 
have  attempted  to  put  the  imprint  of  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  field  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  we  have  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  we  have  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  we 
have  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  we  have 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
Maritime  Commission,  we  have  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation.  This  is  Just  to  name  a 
few. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  bill 
will  not  bring  together  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities In  the  field  of  transportation.  I 
do  not  want  anyone  to  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  this  is  a  cure-all ;  and  prob- 
ably It  is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  at  the  In- 
terest of  the  Fede^  Qovemment  in 
tranqxurtatlon  we  find  that  It  has  a  two- 
fold aspect.  First  of  all  is-economic  reg- 
ulation and  this  function  Is  served  by 


Independent  commissions  primarily  such 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  like 
commissions ;  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, for  Instance,  and  designedly, 
these  commissions  were  created  as  In- 
dependent commissions  and  not  as  a  part 
of  the  role  or  normal  operation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government,  be- 
cause they  exercise  economic  regulation, 
they  exercise  a  quasi-legislative,  a  quasi- 
judicial  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Government's  activity  having  to 
do  with  planning,  research,  promotion, 
safety  regulations,  atid  noneconomic 
regulations,  is  within  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, agencies,  and  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments. A  part  of  this  is  lodged  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  propose  in 
this  bill  to  affect  the  economic  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  independent  com- 
missions, and  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
ever  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
give  to  any  administration,  whether  it  be 
Democrat  or  Republican,  the  power  to 
set.  through  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  the  policy  for  economic  reg- 
ulation. Therefore,  properly,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  its 
economic  regulatory  functions  is  left  out 
of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission Is  left  out  of  the  bill,  and  the  reg- 
ulatory functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  are  left  out  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  were  extensive  attd  lasted  over  a 
period  of  several  montlis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  waat  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD]  for  his  patience  in  hearing 
all  of  these  witnesses  and  in  scheduling 
the  hearings  day  after  day.  Many  pages 
of  hearings  were  filled  with  the  testimony 
of  the  people  who  would  be  affected,  the 
people  representing  the  various  modes  of 
transportation  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  creation  of  this  blB. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  those 
remarks  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  is  one  of 
the  hardest  working  Congressmen  I 
have  worked  with.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether in  the  committee.  In  many  in- 
stances we  came  to  agreement.  He  made 
many  valuable  suggestions.  There  were 
a  few  areas  In  which  we  did  not  agree  but 
we  did  not  disagree  disagreeably,  as  the 
gentleman  will  tell  you. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues  on  lis  side,  but  partic- 
ularly the  gentleman  who  was  there 
every  minute  of  the  hearings  and  worked 
just  as  hard  as  any  of  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  discovered — anfl  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  discovered  that 
generally  speaking  the  representatives  of 
industry  and  labor  alike  in  the  field  of 


transportation  did  support  the  concept  of 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  think  the  original  testimony  devel- 
oped from  the  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious, modes  of  transportation— the  air- 
lines^ the  highway  truckers  and  the  rail- 
road  Industry,  had  a  rather  similar  ilng 
to  it.  That  was  that  they  did  like  the 
concept  of  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, but — and  then  usually  they  would 
have  some  exceptions  that  would  almost 
in  effect  have  taken  them  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  action  of 
the  subcommittee  in  amending  the  bill 
in  providing  for  separate  administra- 
tions to  represent  the  modal  interests. 
satisfied  most  of  the  demands  of  industry 
for  amendments  to  the  bill  to  see  that 
their  interests  were  separately  repre- 
sented by  the  Maritime  Administration. 
the  Highway  Administration,  the  Avia- 
tion Administraton  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  sections  which  came  under 
the  most  criticism  was  section  7.  Some 
amendment  was  made  to  section  7. 
Some  of  those  who  opposed  section 
7  were  appeased  when  exceptions  were 
added  to  this  section  to  make  the  partic- 
ular activities  they  were  interested  In 
exempted  from  the  Secretary's  control 
to  establish  standards  and  criteria,  so 
some  people  were  satisfied  with  those 
amendments. 

The  committee  also  improved  the  bill 
by  beefing  up  the  powers  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

In  the  administration  bill  when  first 
introduced,  this  was  nothing  more  than 
a  hollow  shell.  So  these  improvements 
were  made.  But  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  with  anyone  that  I  think 
the  bill  is  as  yet  perfect.  Although  I 
support  the  bill,  I  think  there  are  somet 
serious  defects.  ^ 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
pian,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  had  correspondence  with  a 
number  of  people,  because  of  my  interest 
in  aviation  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
leaving  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  out 
of  the  so-called  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  advise 
the  Committee,  and  myself  m  particular, 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  action  in  reject- 
ing this  request.  I  understand  the  re- 
quest was  made  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  remain  as  an  independent  Agency 
but  it  was  Included  for  reasons  that  you 
apparently  have  decided  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  anyone. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  elabo- 
rate on  this  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  field  of  Federal 
activity  in  the  aviation  industry,  it  may 
be  somewhat  imique  in  that  we  have  two 
separate  agencies — the  FAA  and  the 
CAB.  both  of  them  quasi-independent 
agencies,  presidentially  appwinted  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  FAA  has  as  its  principal  function 
the  regulation  of  air  traffic,  the  opers- 
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tion  of  air  traffic  controls.  The  CAB  has 
as  its  principal  function  the  economic 
reg:ulation  of  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

The  rationale  in  putting  the  FAA  into 
this  Department  is  that  in  these  non- 
economic  regulatory  functions,  such  ai 
the  promotion  of  the  industry  and  the 
conduct  and  control  of  the  airways,  this 
properly  belonged  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  this  new  Depart- 
ment. 

But  the  economic  regulator^'  functions 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  did  not  be- 
long in  a  new  Department  but  should  re- 
main an  independent  Board  such  as  the 
ICC  is  for  the  railway  industi'y. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  You  do  not 
feel  that  their  function  will  be  dimin- 
ished by,  as  someone  has  described  it, 
being  swallowed  up  in  this  overall  De- 
partment and  therefore  will  not  be  able 
to  be  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
n  the  aviation  fields? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  No.  I  do  not  think 
they  will.  I  think  they  are  properly  in 
this  new  Department,  which  will  have  an 
overall  view  of  transportation. 

I  should  mention  one  other  thing. 
Though  we  are  not  transferring  the  CAB 
into  this  Department,  we  are  taking  the 
safety  function  of  the  CAB.  the  acci- 
dent-investigating function.  We  are 
placing  it  in  the  new  Department.  This 
is  one  of  the  defects  in  the  bill.  Only  a 
few  short  years  ago  this  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  separated  the  accident-investi- 
gating function  and  put  it  in  the  CAB 
and  -made  it  separate  from  the  f imction 
of  the  FAA  in  conducting  trafiBc  in  the 
airways,  so  that  we  now  have  the  CAB 
as  an  independent  body,  including  the  in- 
vestigating activities  of  the  FAA. 

This  W\l  as  it  now  stands  would  merge 
these  two  functions  and  would  put  us 
back  to  where  we  were  10  years  ago.  and 
we  would  iiave  the  anomaly  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion having  the  accident-investigating 
function  and,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
the  FAA  activity,  so  that  in  effect  he 
would  be  investigating  himself.  This  is 
one  of  the  amendments  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  to  separate  out  this  function.  I 
will  offer  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  only 
the  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
of  the  FAA  are  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  but  FAA  is  not 
transfened  not  as  an  organizational  en- 
uty  into  the  new  Department.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
M  Transportation  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  up  any  kind  of  organization 
ne  wants  under  the  new  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
°ian.  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
sentleman  from  Cahfornla. 

..J!^«  ^^  "•  CLAUSEN.     Then  you  are 
sausfled  that  the  funcUon  of  the  FAA  wlU 
not  be  jeopardized  hi  any  way? 
^Jl^^CLARENCEJ.BROWN.JR.     lam 
aosfled  that  the  function  of  the  FAA  wUl 


be  moved  into  the  new  Department.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be 
jeopardized. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  exp>ert  exposition  of  this 
legislation.  I  also  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  California,  'the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  on  producing 
this  Important  legislation.  I  happen  to 
come,  as  does  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
from  a  metropolitan  area,  northeastern 
ininois.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  subject  of  urban  mass  transportation. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  subject  is  included  withhi  this 
legislation,  and  whether  the  function  of 
promoting  and  improving  urban  mass 
transportation  is  going  to  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  the 
gentleman  asked  that  question  because 
it  brings  me  to  the  closing  part  of  my  re- 
marks. This  is  again  one  of  the  defects 
that  is  presently  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, even  though,  as  I  have  said, 
the  subcommittee  did  a  fine  job  in  other 
areas  of  the  bill.  But  to  answer  the 
question  specifically,  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program,  which  was 
established  by  legislation  last  year  and 
placed  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  because  at  that 
time  there  was  no  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, under  this  bill  would  stay  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department. 

If  we  liave  a  real  transportation  crisis 
in  America,  it  Is  In  the  cities  and  urban 
areas  of  the  United  States.  If  we  are 
going  to  coordinate  our  transportation 
activities,  and  if  this  new  Department  of 
Transportation  is  to  be  meaningful  what- 
soever, we  should  have  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  at  the  proper 
time  I  will  offer  an  amendment  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  interested  in 
the  gentleman's  comments  and  also  in 
the  subject  of  his  proposed  amendment 
because  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  sub- 
ject of  our  liighways  and  the  subject  of 
urban  mass  transportation  are  so  closely 
interrelated  that  they  really  belong  in 
the  same  Department.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  encouragement  of  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  is  the  only  an- 
swer to  relie\ing  our  liighways  leading 
into  our  great  metropoUtan  areas  and 
witliin  our  metropoUtan  areas,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  appropriate,  in  my 
opinion,  to  employ  funds  for  highway 
purposes  or  to  provide  funds  for  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  providing  liighways  and 
for  relieving  highways  through  the  pro- 
motion of  Department  of  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  facilities. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  the  full 
function   of  the  Federal  Government. 


But  I  do  feel  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  an  appropriate  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  which 
these  functions  should  be  carried  out  and 
directed,  so  that  the  metropoUtan  area 
itself  can  provide  the  maximum  of  high- 
way facilities  as  well  as  urban  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  the  large  populations 
that  reside  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  agree 
with  him  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
presently  and  we  have  been  appropri- 
ating moneys  for  research  in  transporta- 
tion and  also  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Is  it  true  that  ttiis  new 
agency  of  transportation  would  assume 
this  i-esponsibiUty,  or  would  it  remain 
witliin  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  will  remain  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  I  recall.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. Certainly  the  urban  mass^trans- 
portation  stays  in  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
did  not  imderstand  me.  I  was  talking 
about  transportation  research 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  northeast  corridor 
high-speed? 

Mr.  SLACK.  No,  the  transportation 
research.  Since  1962  we  have  appropri- 
ated $7,625,000  in  the  area  of  transpor- 
tation research.  In  addition  to  that 
we  have  appropriated  $18,250,000  for 
the  high-speed  ground  transportation. 
These  are  both  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  the  present  time.  My  ques- 
tion is :  Would  they  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation' 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question.  My  im- 
derstanding  is  that  they  wlU  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  relating  to  transportation 
are  transferred  to  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  reaffirm  what  the  gentleman  has 
said,  that  the  functions  of  transporta- 
tion that  are  now  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  transferred  over  into  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  In  Une 
with  trjing  to  put  all  transportation  mat- 
ters together. 

The  gentleman  has  correctly  said  we 
have  not  put  urban  mass  transit  In,  and 
there  will  be  some  discussion  of  that 
matter.  We  have  not  put  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Alaska  Railroad.  There  are 
a  few  things  that  have  been  left  out,  but 
reasons  will  be  given,  both  pro  and  con, 
on  that  later. 
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Mr.  SLACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Ifr.  ERLENBORN.  In  smnmatlon, 
there  are  defects  in  this  bill,  as  I  have 
stated.  Let  me  point  out  what  these  are. 
In  ooUoQuy  they  have  been  developed 
to  a  certain  extent. 

The  fact  that  the  accident  investigat- 
ing function  of  the  CAB  is  going  to  be 
merged  in  with  the  Secretary  of  FAA  is 
a  defect,  in  my  opinion,  and  also  in  the 
opinion  of  people  in  th^  indxistry  it  is  a 
defect.  This  function  should  be  sepa- 
rated out.  Accident  investigation  should 
not  be*jindertaken  by  the  Secretary,  so 
that  he  will  not  be  investigating  himself. 

Section  7,  although  it  has  been  amend- 
ed, is  still  very  unacceptable.    Section  7 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
the  right  to  establish  standards  and 
'   criteria. 

There  is  an  amendment  in  this  bill  of- 
fered by  the  majority,  which  was  adopted, 
that  would  give  the  appearance  of  mail- 
ing this  unobjectionable,  because  it 
says — and  this  Is  in  section  4(e) — that 
Uie  standards  and  criteria  so  established 
by  the  Secretary  shall  not  conflict  with 
standards  and  criteria  established  by 
the  law.  The  fact  is,  there  are  few  if  any 
standards  or  criteria  in  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral Investment  in  transportation.  There 
are  few  If  any  legislative  enactments  re- 
lating to  standards  and  criteria  in  the 
Federal  transportation  area. 

This  still  gives  the  Secretary  pretty 
much  of  a  free  hand  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  transportation.  It 
also  would  require  that  any  other  agency 
or  department  proposing  an  investment 
in  transportation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  establish  their  plan 
according  to  the  facts' developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  con- 
form their  proposal  to  the  standards  and 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  original 
bill  as  Introduced  by  the  administration 
there  was  an  attempt  to  take  what  is  now 
the  function  of  Congress  and  give  this 
to  the  executive  department. 

Actually,  this  whole  area  is  some- 
what a  gray  area,  part  executive,  part 
legislative,  but  there  certainly  was  an 
attempt  by  the  administration  to  swing 
the  pendulimi  over  to  the  executive  and 
to  give  all  the  power  to  the  executive 
department  in  establishing  standards 
and  criteria  for  water  resource  projects 
and  aU  other  transportation  projects. 

If  this  section  remains  in  the  bill,  that 
'   pendulum  will  still  be  on  the  side  of  the 
executive,  taking  congressional  preroga- 
tives and  giving  them  ^  to  the  executive 
department. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  section  7  from  this  bin.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  improve  this  sec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  have  made  much  of  an  im- 
provement to  this  section.  I  believe  that 
the  entire  section  7  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  It  has  no  real  bearing  on 
the  other  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

So  the  amendments  will  be  offered  at 
the  proper  time.    I  hope  I  will  have  the 


support  of  the  membership  In  improving 
the  bill  even  beyond  the  point  the  sub- 
coromlttee  and  the  committee  did  In 
their  deliberations. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  I^xas  I  Mr.  Brooks]  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
should  like  to  pay  some  tiibute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
senior  Republican  aad  other  members 
who  worked  with  them  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  for  doing 
what  I  believe  is  a  splendid  job  in  full 
accord  with  the  highest  traditions  of  this 
legislative  body  In  protecting  the  statutes 
as  they  now  exist,  as  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  sam«  time  putting  them 
into  an  agency  where  tliey  can  be  ad- 
ministered fairly  and  constructively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  history,  the 
degree  of  development  of  a  national 
transportation  system  has  been  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  boosting  or  in  limiting 
the  heights  of  greatness  to  which  nations 
have  aspired.  Tod^  our  network  of 
roadways,  railways,  waterways  and  air- 
ways monitor  the  heartbeat  of  our  Na- 
tion— restraining  us  when  inadequate, 
beckoning  to  us  when  lying  useless. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  its 
vast  and  varied  system  of  mobility.  In 
no  industry  has  the  Inventive  genius  of 
the  American  people  been  more  pro- 
nounced. No  nation  in  history  has  been 
so  successful  in  drawing  together  the  far- 
flung  reaches  of  its  geography  into  a  co- 
hesive unit,  working  together  to  create 
the  standard  of  living  we  enjoy. 

We  are  no  longer  in  a  period  of  in- 
fancy In  the  development  of  our  trans- 
portation system.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
highly  sophisticated  and  challenging 
growth.  In  this  era  of  development  of 
supersonic  transports,  giant  aircraft, 
high-speed  rail  transportation,  and  inter- 
state highways,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
need  for  unified  effort  in  planning  and 
constructing  a  well-blilanced  transporta- 
tion system  that  will  complement  and  aid 
the  growth  of  our  country  in  all  respects. 
We  cannot  permit  even  the  possibility  of 
an  antiquated,  uncoordinated,  wasteful 
transportation  system  that  would  stifle 
the  progress  of  our  oountry. 

Today  we  are  considering  legislation  to 
establish  a  department  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  will  provide  the  framework 
within  which  a  coorcfinated  effort  can  be 
put  forth.  In  the  pest,  as  a  particular 
tjrpe  of  transportation  has  become  an  im- 
portant influence  in  cur  economic  struc- 
ture, the  Government  has  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibility for  encouraging,  assisting, 
protecting,  coordinating  and  sometimes 
regulating  the  Industry  so  that  It  could 
best  serve  the  needs  of  our  country.  Wa- 
ter transportation  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  prominent  meaos  of  linking  the  col- 
onies along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to- 
gether. Rail  transportation  conquered 
our  western  frontiers  in  the  late  19th 
century.  The  automobile  and  the  high- 
way virtually  revolutionized  the  way  of 
life  In  every  commutiity  in  the  country 
in  the  early  20th  century.  Now, 
air  travel  pulls  us  evfn  closer  together. 

Presently  we  have  a  fragmentation  of 
Government  agencies  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  the  Government's  in- 


terest in  transportation  matters.  TIm 
ICC  watches  over  the  railroads  and 
motor  carriers  while  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Administration  and  the  Coast 
Guard  are  responsible  for  water  trans- 
portation and  the  FAA  and  the  CAB 
share  responsibilities  in  aviation.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  various 
functions  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
particularly  with  regard  to  automotive 
travel.  Transportation  safety  is  scat- 
tered all  over  the  Federal  Groveriunent. 

This  fragmentation  is  not  conducive 
to  the  development  of  a  well-rounded, 
coordinated  system.  It  lends  itself  to 
duplication  and  waste  and  leaves  large 
areas  untouched.  Our  Government 
cannot  deal  haphazardly  with  an  activ- 
ity of  such  national  importance.  Every 
dollar  must  be  invested  wisely  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  transportation  system 
which  complements  and  aids  the  other 
segments  of  our  economy. 

We  can  afford  neither  an  over- 
expansion  nor  an  underexpansion  In 
any  individual  mode  of  transportation. 
The  problem  now  is  with  mixing 
and  balancing  the  various  means 
of  travel  in  proper  proportion  so  that  for 
any  given  need,  we  will  have  the  most 
efficient  and  convenient  method  of 
travel  available.  Only  with  sufficient  di- 
rection, coordination,  and  cooperation 
can  we  delineate  the  problems  and 
achieve  the  optimum  reward  for  the  in- 
vestments of  both  the  Grovemment  and 
the  private  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  Government  invests  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  highway  construc- 
tion, aircraft  research,  and  development, 
air  traflBc  control,  ship  construction, 
railroad  inspections  and  other  trans- 
portation activities.  Certainly  there 
should  be  an  officer  of  Cabinet  rank  to 
oversee  the  various  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  we  here  in  Congress  have 
enacted. 

In  the  new  Department,  these  pro- 
grams will  be  continued,  but  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  an  environment  oriented  to- 
ward a  complete  transportation  system 
rather  than  one  distinct  and  isolated 
segment  of  the  system.  The  advantage 
of  a  coordinated  effort  is  obvious  when 
we  recognize  the  interrelation  of  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  transportation— airline 
passengers  travel  to  and  from  the  ter- 
minals over  superhighways;  freieht  is 
delivered  to  and  taken  from  the  wharves 
by  rail.  There  is  no  logic  in  administer- 
ing these  interdependent  segments  of  the 
transportation  system  in  separate  Gov- 
erment  agencies.  A  departmental  orga- 
nization with  cognizance  over  all  admin- 
istrative transportation  functions  will 
permit  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
our  needs  and  problems  and  enable  us  to 
develop  an  overall  policy  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future. 

Our  cities  and  industrial  complexes 
continue  to  grow  at  fantastic  rates.  The 
demands  upon  our  rural  areas  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  natiu-al  resources 
to  support  them  will  grow  at  a  similar 
rate.  This  expected  growth  will  lmpo« 
a  crushing  burden  on  our  existing  trans- 
portation faculties.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested that  our  transportation  system 
will  not  expand,  but  the  Governments 
participation  and  investment  In  this  ex- 
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pansion  will  be  most  productive  only  if 
made  in  a  systematic,  coordinated,  and 
well-planned  maimer.  No  new  depart- 
ment has  faced  a  greater  challenge  nor 
held  more  promise.  We  cannot  risk  fail- 
ing to  recognize  and  meet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  state  of  our  trans- 
portation may  determine  the  state  of  our 
Nation.  I  urge  the  enactment  of  this 
vital  legislation  that  will  create  a  depart- 
ment through  which  this  Government 
can  fulfill  the  need  of  the  people  of  this 
country.       

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15963.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  bill  but  there  are  some  features, 
particularly  the  one  I  am  going  to  ad- 
dress myself  to,  that  warrant  special 
attention. 

Let  me  say  first  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  acknowledging  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD  ]  rendered  monumental  service 
to  the  House  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today.  We  know  that  he  and  the 
members  of  the  staff,  together  with  mi- 
nority members,  worked  countless  hours, 
days,  nights,  weeks,  and  months  in  order 
to  bring  to  the  floor  a  very  difficult  and 
Involved  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
useful  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  direct 
my  remarks  specifically  to  an  amend- 
ment that  I  propose  to  offer  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  create  within  this  De- 
partment an  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise 
Control  and  Abatement.  Something 
must  be  done  now  to  help  to  alleviate 
what  has  become,  In  my  judgment,  a 
most  acute  social  problem  in  the  areas 
surrounding  our  cities.  Many  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  particularly  dis- 
turbed, as  have  their  constituents  been, 
about  the  problerr  of  aircraft  noise.  The 
gentlemen  from  New  York  [Messrs.  Ad- 
DABBo,  Tenzer,  and  Wydler]  and  I  have 
all  spent  many  months,  if  not  years,  try- 
ing to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  alleviate  if  not  to  elhnlnate  this  very. 
very  difficult  social  problem.  Tliose  of 
us  who  live  near  cities  I  am  sme  are 
aware  of  the  interesting  comment  that 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  offered  on 
August  17,  1966.  in  commenting  on  the 
airline  strike  when  they  said  the  fol- 
lowing :         J 

About  toe  only  blessing  of  the  airline 
str.ke  is  that  life  has  been  a  bit  quieter  for 
the  people  unlucky  enough  to  live  within 
roartng  distance  of  Jet  airports.  Now  that 
Uie  pLines  are  about  to  fly  again  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  do  sometlilng  about  taking  the 
decibels  out  of  the  aerial  parade. 

There  is  an  enormous  amotmt  of  evi- 
dence which  documents  the  extent  of  the 
aircraft  noise  problem. 

Aircraft  noise  is  a  matter  that  affects 
probably  some  10  or  20  million  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  I  think  it  is  about 
Qme  that  Congress  did  something  to 
meet  its  responsibility  in  this  very  diffi- 
cult area. 

A  brief  review  of  what  we  have  not 
oone  in  the  past  might  be  useful  in  de- 
eding what  we  ought  to  do  In  the  future. 
Ail  of  you  know  that  the  jet  engine  was 
developed  by  the  Air  Force  essenUaUy 


for  military  purposes,  and  those  that  de- 
veloped the  jet  engine  were  concerned 
with  thrust  and  speed  and  not  with  noise. 
Airiwrt  neighbors  in  those  days  were 
told  that  they  had  to  learn  to  live  with 
this  problem  and  had  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  it  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense.  The  fact  is  that  the  air- 
craft industry  itself  has  done  virtually 
nothing  about  solving  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise.  As  1  said  in  my  separate 
views,  which  I  commend  to  all  of  you, 
appearing  on  page  76  of  the  committee 
report : 

Efforts  over  the  past  years  have  been  far 
less  concerted  than  many  of  us  in  Congress 
have  thought  necessary  and  believed  possible. 
Airplane  manufacturers  have  not  been  falling 
over  each  other  In  competition  to  produce 
quieter  aircraft.  Noise  abatement  research 
and  development,  after  all.  hardly  promises 
higher  profits.  Indeed,  It  can  be  said  that 
noise  abatement  has  been  to  the  airline  In- 
dustry what  safety  engineering  has  been  to 
the  automobUe  Industry.  It  has  been,  in 
short,  an  Irritating  and  costly  sacrifice  which 
private  industry  is  undersundably  reluctant 
to  undertake. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  FAA,  and  the  NASA  have 
all  made  some  efforts,  but  only  token  ef- 
forts. And  this  problem  is  of  such  pro- 
portion that  is  will  not  yield  to  tokenism. 
Everybody  knows  this  Is  true. 

Essentially.  Mr.  Chairman,  past  efforts, 
in  principal,  have  only  been  in  the  areas 
of  flight  pattern  planning.  Budgets  have 
been  Incredibly  low.  For  example,  in 
1966  NASA  requested  nothing  for  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of 
aircraft  noise  abatement,  and  whatever 
little  money  that  Congress  forced  upon 
them,  they  refused  to  spend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  months  ago,  for 
the  first  time,  after  prodding  by  Members 
of  Congress,  the  FAA  established  a  noise 
abatement  service.  This  same  group  also 
serves  as  the  mteragency  committee. 
made  up  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HUD.  Commerce,  and  NASA.  There  are 
four  people — only  four  people — assigned 
by  the  PAA.  to  supervise  the  alleviation 
of  aircraft  noise  abatement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  entire  problem,  I 
believe.  Is  Important  to  10  to  20  million 
C>eople,  a  problem  which  has  created 
more  controversy  In  the  affected  areas 
surrounding  our  cities  than  any  other, 
and  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  solved  by 
only  four  people.  They  are  outstanding 
public  servants — these  four— but  they 
have  neither  the  influence  nor  resources 
to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  that  up 
to  now  no  one  has  really  felt  the  need 
to  do  anything.  The  FAA  has  obviously 
been  subject  to  pressure  from  the  air- 
craft industry.  There  has  been  no  ef- 
fective spokesmen  for  the  airport  neigh- 
bor. My  proposed  office  would  provide 
that  voice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  acted  in 
April  of  this  year  for  the  first  time  In 
recognizing  that  this  is  a  problem  He 
established  a  Presidential  panel  on  jet 
aircraft  noise.  Subsequently,  he  estab- 
lished an  Interagency  group  consisting  of 
representatives  of  HUD,  Commerce,  OST, 
FAA,  and  NASA.  We  all  welcomed  that 
Interagency  group.  But  I  submit  that 
such  an  agency  is  not  the  most  likely  to 


be  active  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  under 
no  obligation  to  meet  or  to  rep>ort  to  Con- 
gress. It  has  no  continuing  guarantee  of 
fimds.  And,  in  any  case  Its  staff  is  the 
same  four  men  who  work  on  the  PAA 
noise  abatement  staff.  I  repeat,  their  re- 
sources and  influence  are  Insufficient. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoU  No.  239] 

Adams  Gettys  Roudebush 

Andrews,  Hagan.  Ga.  Schlaier 

Glenn  Halleck  Schmldhauser 

Ashley  Hanna  Scott 

Baring  Hansen,  Wash.  Setmer 

Biatnlk  Hubert  Sickles 

Broomfield  Jonee.  Mo.  Slkes 

Byrnes.  Wis  King,  N.T.  Smith.  Calif, 

Cahlll  Klrw»n  Sweeney 

Callaway  Kluczynski  Thomaa 

Carey  Landrum  Toll 

Celler  Long.  La.  Tupper 

Cohelan  McEwen  Tuten 

Conable  McMillan  WalKer.  Mlas. 

Conyers  Martin.  Ala.  White,  Idaho 

Cooley  Martin,  Mass.  White,  Tex.             '^ 

Cramer  Morrison  Williams 

Denton  Multer  Wilson, 

Dlggs  Murray  Charlea  H. 

Ellsworth  O'Brien  WollT 

Evlns.  Tenn  PoweU  Zablockl 

Flynt  Resnlck 

Fogarty  Reuss 

Foley  Rivers.  Alaska 

Ford,  Rogers,  Tex. 

William  D.       Rooney.  N.Y. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chaii, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15963,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  358  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yortc 
(Mr.  Rosenthal]  had  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rossntbal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  meet  this  acute  problem  is  dissi- 
pated and  proliferated  among  a  number 
of  agencies.  As  I  mentioned  before,  this 
kind  of  dissipation  Is  simply  inadequate 
to  our  needs.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  administration  set  up  the  FAA  noise 
abatement  service.  They  already  realize 
the  problem,  in  other  words.  My  view  is 
simply  that  their  new  concern  and  rec- 
ognition will  not  receive  sufficient  expres- 
sion without  a  visible  office  by  virtue  of 
congressional  mandate 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  the  FAA,  which 
has  primary  responsibility  to  the  re- 
rearch  and  development  field  of  noise 
abatement,  received  $780,000;  to  1967,  it 
is  proposed  to  receive  only  $565,000.  No- 
body believes  this  is  enough.  But  the 
noise  abatement  cause  requires  more  po- 
litical muscle  if  it  Is  to  get  the  money  it 
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needs.    And  this  is  where  my  proposed  abatement,  and  I  refer  to  my  previous  Jet  noise.    I  pointed  out  that  NASA  wu 

Office  fits  In.  remarks:  the  proper  agency  to  deal  with  the  en- 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the  Page  gineering  questions  associated  with  air- 

gentteman  from  New  York  has  expired.  ^.^■.}^'^-    Aircraft  »oi«.  Abate-  craft  noise  control  and  abatement     5S 

^^it.^^^'^^^c    ^I,:,^^"^:  ^  Dauy    Bi:^oii:  ">i;y"ii~V9W:"'"i;t  fortunately,    the    amendment   which  I 
yield  the  gentlanan  5  addlUonal  minutes.  Noise— Open*  the  Floodgates  of  uti-  supported  was  rejected,  as  was  the  mo- 
Mr.  TENZER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gation'v ,.  A2377  tlon  to  recommit  with  Instructions  siml. 

gentleman  yield  at  this  point?  Da^iy  Rtcord,  May  20.  19S5;  "More  on  lar  to  the  amendment.    In  other  worda, 

Mi.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Chahman,  I  Jet  Noise:  nasa  Conieeence- A2533  the  House  voted  to  postpone  the  day  of 

am  happy  to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  ^^l  Rkobd  May  27.  i9«5:  "More  on  reckoning. 

New  York.  pSiJJ^S^        iv-nasa  Research  pjve  or  six  agencies  have  been  Involved 

Mr.  TENZER.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at  DauTRscoRD"."  June""io''i965"''-More  In  this  problem  without  overall  coordlna- 

thls  time,  first,  to  compliment  the  gentle-  on  Jet  Noise— Part  v— paa  Aircraft  *^°"  °'"  *  sense  of  urgency.    It  Is  time 

man  in  the  well  for  taking  up  the  fight  NoUe  Sympoeium"  .., A3037  *^*t  ^^s  matter  receive  the  priority  it 

for  jet  noise  control  and  abatement.    I  DaUy  Rscok),  July  8. 1965:  -jetNoiBe—  deserves,  for  the  effects  of  Jet  noise  are 

will  support  the  amendment  to  be  offered  P*"   ^ — Hazard   to   the   Nation's  becoming   more  serious  every  day  for 

by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.     .  ^*??*"  „Vc ^^°  ^°^  ^^°  ^^^  ^n  the  shadow  of  our  great 

Rosn»THAL].  plVt^wi    nL^^t"^."  v".*"'\.^°'^V    „„o„»  airports  and  the  noise  belt  of  our  air- 

„      _.    , ,    ,      _.  •    J.        _   „  Part  VII — Report  on  Noise  Forum"..  20398  nionoc 

**5\S*^*^*''-  ^  ^^^  *°  J?™P"-  Aug.  30,  1965:  "More  on  Jet  Noise-  ^  Mr    RnQTrMT^AT       a*      n^  , 

ment  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  part  vni— Novel  Test  over  Long  •  '**-'oENthal.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
Government  Operations,  the  gentleman  island  and  Correspondence  with  think  the  bill  before  us  expresses  the 
from  California  [Mr.  Holipuld],  and  I  the  President" , 22277-22278  theory  of  unifying  command  and  re- 
should  Uke  to  indicate  my  siipport  of  HJl.  Sept.    IS.    1965:    "The  Latest   on   Jet  sponsibUity  in  the  field  of  transporta- 

15963.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  „^°^^^^*   ^" ^  24020-2*021  tion.     This  is  good  administration.    I 

Department  of  Transportation.  "*/„,  Lii-^^w     -      *  Recognizes  believe    it    is    also    good    adminlstra- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to  Mar    21    19M     "PresIdem""io"hn8on  ^^■t'\  ^  ^^^"^  ^P^"^<=  statutory  respon- 

the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  that  the  Acts  on  congressman  Tenztr-s  Jet  sibility  for  a  problem  everyone  knows 

amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle-  Noise  piea" 6420-6421  ^  crucial.   Only  then  do  we  assure  action 

man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  May  3.  i966:  "Debate  on  Masa  Appro-  and  provide  for  the  continual  review  of 

which  will  provide  for  the  establishment  pnation- , 9679-9685  a  concerned  Congress. 

of  an  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise  Control  and  ''^.  ^^'  ^^^^'  "•^^^  ^°^^^'  ^  ^'^^  ^°^  '^^  very  fact  that  this  chart  sits  here 

Abatement  within  the  Department  of  r,^^^^It  f,Y^P?^ofl«:-"T-V^^?^""^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  *"  indictment  of  the  faUure 

TransportaUon.  will  only  take  care  of  one  (ieUy  the  supersonT*^                 A4263  ^o  respond  to  this  need. 

aspect  of  the  problem  of  Jet  noise.   I  want  *      ^         supersonic  transport) ...  A4263  Nowhere  on  this  chart,  under  the  re- 

to  alert  my  colleagues,  my  constituents,  ^^-  Chairman,  I  call  to  the  attention  sponsibilities  and  duties  listed  for  the 

as  well  as  the  millions  of  citizens  who  re-  °'  ^^  gentleman  in  the  well  and  to  my  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  there  one 

side  hi  and  around  the  Nation's  airfields  colleagues    that    the    additional    steps  sentence  or  any  comment  of  any  kind 

that  this  is  only  a  very  small  step  we  needed  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  about    executive    responsibility   in  the 

are  asking  the  Congress  to  take  today  by  before  the  Conmiittee  an  Interstate  and  ^eld  of  aircraft  noise  abatement.    If  the 

the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend-  Foreign  Commerce  to  which  my  bills —  executives  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 

ment.  H.R.  7982  and  H.R.  16172.  have  been  re-  portation  are  disposed  to  take  this  as  a 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  creation  of  an  Of-  'erred.    The  Committee  will  also  con-  serious  problem,  then  surely  there  must 

flee    of    Aircraft    Noise    Control    and  ^^^^^  ^e  bill  introduced  by  Chairman  be  some  agency,  some  bureau,  some  other 

Abatement  merely  sets  up  an  office  to  co-  Staggers  of  that  committee.  office    responsible    for   getting   at  this 

ordinate  our  efforts  to  reduce  aircraft  These  bills  when  reported  to  the  floor  Problem.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  this 

noise.    We  may  very  <^ell  by  this  means  ^"^^  present  a  more  comprehensive  and  amendment  is  offered  today. 

avoid  the  duplication  of  effort  which  "^ore  meariingful  program  for  effective  ^^-  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

has  up  to  now  taken  place  in  attempts  noise  abatement  control.  '^e  gentleman  yield? 

to  And  a  solution  to  the  problem.  I  make  this  point,  so  that  my  support  ^^-    ROSENTHAL.    I   yield   to  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  1st  session  o'  the  proposed  amendment,  may  not  be  gentleman  from  New  York. 
of  the  89th  Congress,  I  called  to  the  at-  misunderstood.    I  want  to  indicate  to  ^^-    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
tention  of  my  colleagues  that  a  number  *"y  colleagues  that  this  Is  not  a  cure-all  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
of  agencies  of  our  Government  are  en-  or  an  answer  to  all  of  the  problem  of  ^°^  ^Is  initiative  hi  this  regard  and  to 
gaged  in  one  form  or  another  of  noise  Jet  noise.  his  statements,  and  I  wish  to  lend  my 
research.    By  combhilng  aU  these  ef-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen-  ^uPPor*  to  his  amendment. 
forts  we  may  be  able  to  avoid  a  waste  of  tleman  for  his  efforts  tnd  welcome  his  .^^-  HOLIFIELX).    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
fimds.    The   establishment  of  a   noise  support  when  I  continue  to  fight  beyond  *^"^  gentleman  yield? 
abatement  agency  connected  virith  the  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  House  on  ^''  ROSENTHAL.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
new  Department  of  Transportation  does  his  amendment.    I  know  I  can  count  on  tleman. 

not  provide'  a  mandate  from  Congress  his  support  in  the  lont-ranse  fight  to  ^^-  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
to  accelerate  the  efforts  in  this  field.  And  a  solution  to  a  national  menace  gentleman  alluded  to  the  chart.  There 
This  is  what  Is  needed  and  this  is  what  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gen-  *'"^  ^^^^  sections  that  are  not  portrayed 
I  wUl  continue  to  urge.  It  does  not  give  tleman  for  his  comments  °"  the  chart.  "Rie  use  of  the  chart  here 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  the  Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Chairman  will  the  *^  *^  ^  organizational  chart. 
additional  regulatory  powers  which  it  gentleman  yield?  '  ^"t  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
needs  or  the  funds  required  to  make  Mr  ROSENTHAL  I  vleld  to  thP  «r»»n  we  wrote  into  the  billin  section  4,  page  5. 
real  and  substantial  progress  in  com-  tleman  1  yiew  to  the  gen-  u^es  4  to  6,  that  the  Secretarj-  should 
bating  Jet  noises.  wr  wvam  tut,.  /-v,«i,.^„  t  *  *  promote  and  undertake  research  and  de- 
Mr.  Chahman.  I  Uve  In  the  shadow  of  conSi^I^e  ge^Jlemal^m  New^Yor^  velopment  in  relation  to  transportaUon 
Kennedy  airfield,  and  various  flight  [S^rSseSh^hIl]  fo?^S  U^^rtS  ncluding  noise  abatement  with  pf^tlcu- 
paths  travel  over  my  own  home^d  prowh^^S^  irious^rXm  Sd  fS^  ]^  ^'^""'^Ty,  *°  *^'^'^'  "°*''  ^°J^' 
over  the  homes  of  many  thousands  of  hi^f^med  SfaSrl^nn  nf f ha  nnm  .^^^^  ^^^"  ^^^^  *  ^^*^^^'  *  responsibil- 
my  neighbors  in  the  Fifth  Congrearional  SS  uSf^£  mi^^on  of  *^^^  ity,  and  a  duty.  Many  of  these  duties  are 
DIstrfctofNewYork.  "«™««o  «"  ^^TcoS  .^d  aSteESt  not  on  the  chart.  The  reference  to  the 
Millions  Of  people  living  In  and  near  ^"S^ieTtS^N^JSK^a^S^'tlon  bill  was  'Tr  '^^'^S^SkT^I'  LTeo'^SS 

"?  ^"Vlo^::^  ^'S^-    .H.  °^,?*'  "S°.y  r  ^  '•  i  ^^  ^*'  ^20  -^^^  ^thfSSdmentTe  added'totS 

mt  t,^^          ooUeaguea  to  review  the  million  addlUonal  be  utilized  by  NASA  to  the  bill 

SlaSS*L'^Sl*Ii,Jiil''**T*®  J?  ^  °°"1"*''  *  full-scale  rasearch  program  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Chairman,  if 

Chamber  on  the  subject  of  aircraft  noise  on  the  engineering  problems  hiherent  in    the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr^HOLIFIELD.  Because  of  the  gen- 
tleman's interest — and  it  has  been  very 
great  and  he  has  been  a  great  help  to  the 
committee — and  the  interest  of  others  on 
the  committee,  we  did  write  in  that  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  a  serious  charge 
and  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  to  get 
to  this  matter.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  are  other  bills,  Uke  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  has  just 
mentioned,  which  go  to  the  substantive 
problems,  and  which  are  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  acknowledge 
that,  and  I  acknowledge  publicly  my 
irratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  inserting  that  provision  in  the 
bill.  But  the  simple  difference  between 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  my- 
self is  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
vision he  refers  to  requires  a  specific  of- 
fice for  its  effective  implementation. 
This  would  be  a  statement  by  Congress 
that  we  expect  something  to  be  done,  and 
that  we  want  to  see  a  single  agency  re- 
sponsible for  action.  It  is  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility which  Congress  will  be  as- 
signing to  the  proposed  Secretary.  I 
thtak  this  carries  more  significance  and 
muscle  than  a  mere  commentary  in  the 
foreword  of  the  bill.  Once  the  office  la 
estabhshed,  it  will  have  access  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  it  will  have  access  to 
the  Secretary,  and  it  will  know  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  spoken  through  the 
Congress  and  expect  something  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  15963,  which 
would  establish  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  a  Cabinet  level.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative from  a  metropolitan  area  sur- 
rounding New  York  City,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  we  must  increase  our  efforts  to 
combat  the  choking  strangulation  with 
which  we  are  faced  on  our  highways, 
railroads,  and  airways.  In  the  jet  era 
we  cannot  get  by  with  horse  and  buggj' 
policies. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  statement  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions that  in  1965,  87  million  vehicles 
traveled  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  it  Is  estimated  that  In 
another  10  years  the  number  of  such  ve- 
hicles will  double. 

No  matter  how  diligent  existing  agen- 
cies may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  combine 
them  under  one  head  to  make  sure  that 
tnelr  efforts  are  coordinated  and  inte- 
grated. I  think  it  important  that  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
«Te  Bureau  ojf  Public  Roads,  the  Under 
|>«:retary  of  Commerce  for  Tran^rta- 
uon,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be 
subject  to  common  control  and  direc- 
tion. I  believe  that  a  most  important 
lunction  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
wuon  will  be  to  conduct  research  and 
aevelopment  aimed  not  only  at  improv- 
ing the  flow  of  transportation  facilities. 


but  also  combating  the  air  pollution  and 
the  noise  which  plague  our  cities. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Gn-BERxl. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Rosenthal  amendment  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation an  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise  Control 
and  Abatement.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

If  we  are  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise,  then  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  all  noise  abatement  ef- 
forts and  fimctions  must  be  coordinated 
and  concentrated  within  one  office  in  the 
new  Department.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  spread  about  among  several 
Federal  agencies — the  FAA,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  for  aircraft  noise  abatement 
study  and  regulation.  Other  Members 
have  offered  similar  proposals,  and  the 
administration  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
such  legislation.  This  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  which  we  must  find  an  answer. 
I  have  received  many  complaints  from 
residents  of  my  22d  District  in  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.  The  Bronx  is  severely  af- 
fected as  well  as  the  Queens  area  in  Long 
Island — since  the  addition  of  long  run- 
ways at  La  Guardia  Airport.  But  it  is 
not  a  problem  only  in  my  city;  it  is  one 
which  confronts  the  residents  of  cities 
throughout  the  country  which  are  adja- 
cent to  airports. 

The  office  which  would  be  created  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  would 
be  the  logical  agency  and  would  provide 
the  sensible  approach  to  coordinating 
and  carrj'ing  out  the  objectives  of  my 
bill,  and  similar  bills,  to  study,  control 
and  regulate  aircraft  noise. 

I  strongly  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  adopt  it  when  we  come  to  the  amend- 
atory stage  of  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  urge  Tny  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  me  at  that  time  in 
supporting  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise 
Control  and  Abatement. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr!  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
AddabboI. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  for  bringing  again  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  through  this  bill 
the  serious  question  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement  which  besets  us  in  Queens 
with  reference  to  the  Kennedy- 
La  Guardia  Airports,  but  which  will  also 


affect  many  more  areas  with  the  addi- 
tional airport  activities  and  the  increase 
in  the  jet  noise  of  additional  jet  aircraft 
as  is  attested  to  by  the  increased  con- 
cern of  more  and  more  of  our  colleagues 
each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  generally  support  the 
bill  before  us,  HJl.  15963.  There  is  a 
need  to  bring  the  various  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation together  where  the  overall 
problems  can  be  dealt  with.  The  im- 
portance of  these  functions  carmot  be 
minimized  for  our  national  well-being 
depends  upon  an  efficient  and  healthy 
transportation  industry. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  bill,  as 
reported,  does  not  give  sufficient  rec- 
ognition to  the  most  troublesome  area 
of  air  transportation,  I  refer  to  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise  for  which  I  and 
my  Queens  and  Nassau  colleagues  have 
for  many  years  sought  a  solution. 
Greater  recognition  of  this  problem 
must  be  given — the  problem  has  to  be 
conquered.  The  amendment  to  l)e  of- 
ered  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  should  be 
adopted. 

.There  is  another  area  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  which  I  am  convinced  is  a  mis- 
take. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  maritime  affairs  should  nol  be 
included  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  problems  and  impor- 
tance of  the  maritime  industry  are  of 
such  importance  that  they  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively  only  "through  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  to 
strike  maritime  matters  from  this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury-Post  Office,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  have  had  firsthand  deal- 
ings and  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
US.  Coast  Guard,  now  an  arm  of  the 
Treasur>'  Department.  The  Coast 
Guard  was  originally  established  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  and  like  activities — io- 
d^-  it  still  has  important  work  and  func- 
tions in  this  area  and,  of  course,  has 
been  enlarged  and  given  many  other 
duties.  However,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  can  one  justify  including 
this  agency  in  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. If  it  is  believed  that  the 
Coast  Guard  no  longer  belongs  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  then  the  only 
logical  move  would  be  to  move  it  into 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  can 
have  a  good  bill  and  a  more  effective 
Department  of  Transportation  with  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments  I  have  dis- 
cussed. The  need  for  the  new  Depart- 
ment is  apparent — let  us  make  it  the 
best  possible. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen- 
thal]. This  amendment  deserves  sup- 
port, in  my  opinion,  because  It  would  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  office  that  is  so  urgently 
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needed  to  administer  the  aircraft  nolae 
Bt}ateinent  regulations  proposed  in  an- 
other bill.  HJR.  15875.  also  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  vras,  I  am 
sure,  relieved  and  happy  last  Friday 
when  the  8-week-long  airline  strike 
ended.  By  Saturday  morning,  however, 
those  who  live  near  airports  were  re- 
minded of  the  relative  silence  during 
the  strike.  Today's  high-speed  jet  trans- 
portation is  a  mixed  blessing.  With  all 
its  conveniences,  It  has  brought  the  in- 
convenience— and  sometimes  dlscomiort 
of  noisy  skies. 

Yet,  as. Mr.  Rosenthal  pointed  out  so 
well  in  his  supplementary  comments  to 
the  committee  report  on  H.R.  15963,  ac- 
tivities by  existing  agencies  to  curb  air- 
craft noise  "have  been  so  modest  because 
they  have  lacked  any  speclflc  and  vigor- 
ous ^tutory  Instruction.  They  have 
been  so  limited  because  no  office  has  been 
8peclfl5;aUy  designated  by  the  Congress 
to  study  and  prosecute  noise  abatement 
policy.  The  conditions  requiring  an  ef- 
fective Federal  aircraft  noise  abatement 
program.  In  other  words,  are  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  those  arguing  for  a  strong  trans- 
portation safety  policy.  The  effort  must 
be  centralized,  coordinated,  designated 
by  statute,  and  instructed  to  direct  all 
its  energies  to  that  single  purpose." 

In  another  section  of  his  comments, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal]  ,  said  that — 

Noise  abatement  had  been  to  the  airline 
Industry  what  safety  engineering  has  been 
to  the  automobile  industry.  It  has  been,  in 
abort,  an  Irritating  and  costly  sacrlflce  ^hlch 
private  Industry  la  imderstandably  reluctant 
to  undertake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  Special 
Panel  on  Jet  Aircraft  Noise,  which  is- 
stied  its  report  last  March,  concluded : 

Initiative  for  solving  problems  of  jet  air- 
craft noise  can  effectively  come  only  from  a 
source  not  compromised  by  econonUc  Inter- 
«atB  In  conflict  with  those  of  the  major 
groups  now  Involved — engine  and  aircraft 
manufacturers,  airline  operators,  and  local 
governments.  And  there  Is  only  one  source 
meeting  this  constraint  which  can  be  func- 
tionally effective — the  Federal  Government. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  noise,  while 
concentrated  mostly  around  airports  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Is  nevertheless  a  na- 
tional problem.  Without  question.  It  is 
going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
One  of  the  areas  now  concerned  with  the 
problem  is  Minneapolls-St.  Paul,  Minn., 
site  of  a  major  International  airport.  In 
July  the  operators  of  the  airport,  the 
Mliuieapolis-St.  Paul  Metropolitan  Air- 
ports Commission,  passed  a  resolution 
recognizing  the  need  far  Federal  action. 
One  pertinent  part  of  the  resolution 
says: 

The  Coogresa  should  act  as  quickly  as 
practicable  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  or,  in  the  alternative,  on  Its  own 
Initiative  confer  upon  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  or  other  body  or  group,  in  ita  wis- 
dom, the  authority  to  establish  and  promul- 
gate a  maximum  standard  of  aircraft  noise 
In  perceived  noUe  decibels  or  other  acknowl- 
edged standard  and  to  vest  the  authority 
and  power  In  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Agency 
or  other  appropriate  body,  to  enf(»oe  adher- 
enoe  to  eaoh  etandanla  by  aU  aircraft  oper- 
ators, or  take  snob  otber  action  as  will  result 
la  effective  dleclpline  over  the  total  problem. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  an  "appropri- 
ate bbdy"  in  which  to  vest,  the  much- 
needed  authority  to  promulgate  aircraft 
noise  abatement  standbrds  would  be  the 
office  proposed  by  this  amendment.  I 
urge  the  support  of  all  Members  of  the 
House.  In  so  urging,  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  Metropolitan  Airports  Commission 
be  printed  in  its  entirety : 

RKSOLtjnoN  No.  661 

Whereas  the  MlnneapydUs-Salnt  Paul  Met- 
ropolitan Airports  ConiiaiBslon,  operators  of 
the  Mlnneapolis-Salnt  Paul  International 
Airport — Wold-ChamberlRln  Field,  pursuant 
to  Minnesota  Statutes,  has  a  vital  Interest 
In  urging  a  solution  to  the  aircraft  noise 
problem;  and 

Whereas  the  noise  cronted  by  the  present 
Jet  aircraft  Is  becoming  •  more  serious  prob- 
lem and  a  solution  of  t&ts  problem  is  daily 
becoming  more  urgent;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  defies  solution  at 
the  local  governmental  level  and  Is  properly 
a  problem  of  national  concern  by  virtue  of 
Federal  Statutes  defining  the  airspace  to  be 
within  the  public  domato  and  subject  only 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  an  orderly  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem requires  an  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
conBequent  effects  created  thereby,  an 
analysis  of  the  means  by  which  aircraft  noise 
annoyance  can  be  reduced  to  acceptable 
levels,  and  the  formulation  and  adoption  of 
a  comprehensive  Integrated  program  to  solve 
the  problem  In  the  Interest  of  the  public: 
and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  message  oa  Transportation  de- 
livered to  the  United  Btates  Congress  on 
March  2,  1066,  took  cognizance  of  the 
urgency   of  solving  this  problem;    and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  no  maximum 
standard  of  aircraft  noise  has  been  formu- 
lated or  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
and  no  agency  or  department  posse.sses  the 
authority  to  regulate  Sircraft  noise;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Mintieapolis-Saint  Paul 
Metropolitan  Airports  Commission,  operators 
of  Minneapolis-Saint  Pa9l  International  AAr- 
port — Wold-Chamberlain  Field,  that: 

1.  This  Commission  hefeby  finds  and  deter- 
mines that  noise  created  by  the  operation  of 
present  Jet  aircraft  Is  a  problem  of  serious 
proportions  not  within  the  control  of  the 
Minneapolis-Saint  Paul  Metropolitan  Air- 
ports Commission  as  a  local  governmental 
tinlt; 

2.  This  Commission  Is  convinced  beyond 
doubt  that  means  and  methods  presently 
exist  to  reduce  aircraft  tiolse  to  a  level  ac- 
ceptable to  the  communities  at  which  Jet 
aUrcraft  operate. 

3.  The  Government  ol  the  United  States 
should  accept  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
cOntrol  and  consequences  of  aircraft  noise 
because  of  the  congressional  declaration  that 
the  airspace  is  public  domain  (Congress  by 
such  declaration  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility and  duty  to  control  In  all  respects  the 
users  of  the  airspace) ;    - 

4.  The  Presidents  M|ence  Advisor,  with 
the  administrators  of  ttie  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Seeretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Hoiislng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, should  tak«  steps  toward  the 
sound  resolution  of  this  problem  by  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

5.  The  Congress  should  act  as  quickly  as 
practicable  upon  the  reconmendatlons  of  the 
President  or.  In  the  alt*-natlve,  on  Its  own 
Initiative  confer  upon  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  or  other  body  or  group,  In  Its  wisdom, 
the  authority  to  establish  and  promulgate  a 
maximum  standard  of  aircraft  noise  In  per- 


ceived noise  decibels  or  other  acknowledgtd 
standard  and  to  vest  the  authority  and  power 
In  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  or  other  ap- 
propriate body,  to  enforce  adherence  to  sucb 
standards  by  all  aircraft  operators,  or  take 
such  other  action  as  will  result  in  e.lective 
discipline  over  the  total  i>roblem; 

6.  The  President's  Science  Advisor,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, take  cognlzamce  of  the  urgency  of  solv- 
ing this  situation  and  make  provisions  for 
receiving  an  expression  of  the  views  of  repre- 
sentatives of  national  association  or  orga- 
nizations comprised  of  State,  County  or  Mu- 
nicipal GovernmeMts;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  ilie 
United  States,  the  U.S^Senators  representing 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  Congressmen 
constituting  the  Minnesota  Cortgresflonal 
Delegation,  the  President's  Science  Advisor, 
the  administrators  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urb.-in  De- 
velopment, the  President  and  Executive  Di- 
rector ol  Nationa:  Association  ol  Counties,  tlie 
President  and  Executive  Director  of  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  National  Association  (rf 
Municipal  Law  Officers  and  other  Interested 
organization,  and  that  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Mlnneapolls-Salnt  Paul  Metropolitan 
Airports  Commission  inquire  periodically  ai 
to  any  affirmative  action  or  lack  thereof  on 
this  matter  so  as  to  keep  this  Commission  in- 
formed concerning  the  reactions  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
migho  state  that  the  congressional  dis- 
trict 'Which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent 
is  subject  to  noises  that  seem  in- 
congruous as  a  result  of  the  helicopters 
going  from  La  Guardia  and  Kennedy  Air- 
ports to  the  New  York  central  area. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  res'i- 
dental  areas  and  are  also  busine.ss  areas. 
These  noises  disrupt  the  life  of  the  people 
and  the  life  of  the  business  community 
which  is  extremely  Important. 

So,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenth.al]  is  very  salutary 
and  in  my  opinioii  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kltpferm.xn],  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  KLTFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  H.R.  15963.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act,  as  a  necessary  ad- 
vance in  the  ever  Increasing  struggle  to 
meet  the  complex  demands  for  improved 
transportation. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Congressionai 
Recobd  of  August  16  at  page  19568.  dur- 
ing the  debate  in  the  House  on  the  mass 
transit  bill— H.R.  14810— we  live  In  a 
modern  age,  but  with  an  archaic  and 
chaotic  transportation  system.  There  li 
little  question  that  with  the  technolog- 
ical know-how  of  our  country  we  can 
meet  the  transportation  problems  of  to- 
morr*w.  Our  first  order  of  b"-'^''^' 
however,  is  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  today. 


One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  to- 
day which  we  have  failed  to  recognize  is 
for  the  abatement  of  excessive  noise, 
whatever  the  source. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  my 
collearjes  that  the  proposed  legislation 
before  us  today  is  deficient  in  that  it 
fails  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement. 

I  concur  with  and  commend  those  who 
would  take  active  steps  to  abate  aircraft 
noise. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  failed 
to  caution  my  colleagues  against  being 
somewhat  nearsighted  about  what  they 
hear. 

Aircraft  noise  is  a  serious  problem.  It 
is.  however,  one  of  a  whole  series  of  com- 
plex sources  of  excessive  noise.  To  the 
City  dweller,  for  example,  the  din  of  the 
helicopter  flying  overhead  and  the  din 
of  the  air  compressor  and  pneiunatic 
drill  outside  his  apartment  window  at  7 
am.  are  both  serious. 

On  April  21,  1966. 1  introduced  a  bill- 
HR.  14602— which  appears  in  the  Con- 
GRXssiONAL  RECORD  of  April  21  together 
with  my  statement  and  related  studies 
and  articles  at  pages  8745  through  8768 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
complex  noise  si)(Uation  in  the  United 
States  with  a  view  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  detrimental  effects  of 
excessive  noise. 

My  bill  would  establish  an  OflQce  of 
Noise  Control  within  the  OCBce  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  The  OfiBce.  headed  by 
a  Director  and  assisted  by  a  Noise  Con- 
trol Advisory  Council,  would  provide 
grants  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  research  ways  and  means  of 
control,  prevention  and  abatement  of 
noise. 

The  OflSce  of  Noise  Control  would  co- 
operate fully  with  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies presently  working  in  the  specific 
field  of  jet  aircraft  noise  abatement,  and 
would  prepare,  publish  and  disseminate 
educational  materials  dealing  with  con- 
trol, prevention  and  abatement  of  noise. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable response  to  my  noise  pollution 
bill.  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  2  at  pages  12191  through  12205  and 
August  4  at  pages  18233  through  18257. 
I  have  set  forth  editorials  and  letters  on 
the  subject,  together  with  additional 
studies  and  articles  of  interest  to  those 
concerned  with  noise. 

Presently,  FAA  is  primarily  concerned 
With  noise  research  from  the  perspective 
of  where  and  how  the  planes  fly.  NASA 
seems  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
mechanical  generation  of  noise. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  notable 
research  and  admirable  work  being  car- 
n«l  on  by  the  FAA,  NASA,  and 
CHABA— Committee  on  Hearing  and 
Bloacoustics— should  be  centralized  to 
insure  greater  efficiency  and  more  bene- 
nt  U)  all  those  interested  in  the  general 
neld  of  noise  abatement.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  go  off  in  several  differ- 
ent directions  in  our  effort  to  reduce  ex- 
cessive noise. 

We  must  develop  a  central  unit  or 
noise  iiiformatlon  clearinghouse" 
*nere  the  efforts  of  all  the  present  agen- 
cies working  with  jet  and  helicopter  noise 
««i  De  combined  and  coordinated. 


If  we  were  faced  only  with  noise  from 
vehicles  and  planes  used  in  transporta- 
tion, it  would  seem  logical  to  place  a  cen- 
tral office  of  noise  control  witliin  the 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Department 
of  Transporation.  before  us  today — H.R. 
15963.  In  the  Congression.\l  Record  of 
May  2  at  pages  9470  through  9477  I  set 
forth  detailed  studies  relating  to  exces- 
sive noise  caused  by  trucks  and  automo- 
biles on  our  Nation's  highways. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  excessive 
noise  is  coming  from  several  sources 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  transpor- 
tation as  such. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  3  at  page  9679  during  the 
debate  on  Congressman  Wydler's  excel- 
lent amendment  to  the  NASA  appropria- 
tion to  provide  $20  million  toward  jet 
aircraft  noise  reduction,  we  must  be 
careful  not  merely  to  appropriate  a 
blanket  amount  of  money  to  be  used  for 
jet  aircraft  noise  abatement  without  def- 
inite criteria,  a  well-planned  program, 
and  a  systems  approach  with  respect  to 
controls. 

One  of  the  many  types  of  controls 
which  should  be  employed,  for  example, 
is  the  prescription  of  standards  for  ac- 
curate measurement  of  aircraft  noise.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  that  the  Administrator  of  FAA 
be  empowered  to  prescribe  such  stand- 
ards, rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  aircraft  noise  abatement  in  the  issu- 
ance, amendment,  modification,  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  any  certificate.  A 
copy  of  my  bill  is  included  at  the  end  of 
that  statement.  I  would  stress,  however, 
that  tills  is  only  one  small  example  of  the 
overall  program  of  needed  controls. 

The  committee's  decision  to  include  In 
section  4  of  the  transportation  bill  a 
provision  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation conduct  research  on  the  prob- 
lem is  a  good  idea  but  little  more.  What 
we  need  is  an  Immediate  and  all-out  ef- 
fort to  launch  a  vigorous  and  imagina- 
tive program  to  deal  with  the  general 
problem  in  all  areas  of  noise  pollution. 

A  copy  of  my  bill  on  the  question  only 
of  setting  Federal  aviation  aircraft  noise 
standards,  follows : 

HJl.  — 

A  bill  to  ajnend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 

1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abateoaent 

regulation,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  o] 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in   Congress  osseTnbled.  That   title 

VI  of  the   Federal   Aviation  Act  of    1958.   a£ 

amended    (49  U.S.C.   1421-14301,  Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  section : 

"aikorapt  noiss  contbol  and  abatement 
"Standards,  rules,  and  regulations 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  em- 
powered to  prescribe  and  amend  st.indards 
for  the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  to 
prescribe  and  amend  such  rules  and  ref- 
lations as  he  may  And  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  control  and  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise.  Including  the  application  of  such 
standards,  rulee.  and  regulations  In  the  is- 
suance, amendment,  modification,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  any  certificate  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

"Notice  and  appeal 

"(b)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  a  certUicate  in  which  viola- 


tion of  aircraft  noise  standards.  rule«,  or 
regulations  is  at  issue  the  certificate  holder 
s.*iall  have  the  same  notice  and  appeal  rights 
as  are  contained  In  section  609.  and  in  any 
appeal  to  the  Board,  the  Boaurd  shall  con- 
sider the  aircraft  noise  violation  Issues  In 
addition  to  the  safety  and  public  Interest 
Issues  as  provided  In  section  609." 

Sbc.  2.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  center  heading  "Tm.E  VI — Saxttt 
REcrLATioN  OF  CIVIL  AERoNAtTncs"  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  611.  Aircraft  noise  control  and 
abatement. 

"(a)    Standards,   rules,   and   regulations. 

"(bi    Notice  and  appeal." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  #New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI.  10  minutes. 

Mrs,  DN^'YER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supijort  of  H.R.  15963. 

I  believe  that  few  of  us  would  deny  the 
fact  that  our  transportation  system  is  in 
need  of  overhaul  today.  While  the  air- 
Imes  are  beginning  to  prosper,  the  rail- 
roads are  in  ill  health  and  our  merchant 
marine  is  dying.  While  we  have  de- 
veloped a  successful  interstate  highway 
system,  our  urban  thoroughfares  are 
choked  and  urban  mass  transit  is  decay- 
ing. 

.Transportation — as  a  vital  public 
necessity — has  been  regulated  by  the 
Government  almost  since  its  inception. 
But,  regulation  has  been  piecemeal  and 
patchwork.  Over  much  of  our  history, 
we  have  concentrated  upon  individual 
modes  of  transportation.  Instead  of  look- 
ing upon  each  mode  as  part  of  an  inte- 
grated system.  Thus,  in  seeking  to  as- 
sist one  form  of  transport,  we  have 
sometimes  injured  another.  This  ap- 
proach, has.  in  too  many  instances, 
jeopardized  the  health  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry and  has  also  impeded  the  traveler 
and  the  shipper  who  generally  must  rely 
upon  more  than  one  form  of  transporta- 
tion. 

By  establishing  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  there  would  be  created 
the  means  for  fashioning  a  coordinated 
and  unified  approach  to  transportation. 
Promotion,  research,  safety,  planning 
and  development  could  be  approached 
on  functional  bases  which  cut  across  in- 
dividual model  lines.  Economies  and 
advances  in  technology,  developed  in  one 
form  of  transport,  would  in  the  future 
be  more  rapidly  and  readily  applied  to 
others. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
creation  of  the  new  Department  would 
be  a  panacea.  To  the  contrary,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  my  additional  views 
to  the  committee  report,  many  short- 
comings exist  in  the  legislation,  as  re- 
ported. 

H.R.  15963  does  not  deal,  for  example, 
with  the  issue  of  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation. Rather,  this  matter  is  left  in 
limbo  for  at  least  a  year  while  metro- 
politan areas  continue  to  strangle  in 
transportation  Ixjttlenecks. 

We  are  told  in  the  President's  message 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  are  to  study  tlfls  matter 
for  a  year  and  then  decide  where  lurban 
mass  transportation  should  be  housed. 
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But  there  is  not  one  word  In  the  bill 
which  commanda  that  these  conversa- 
tions be  held,  that  establishes  giildelines 
or  priorities  to  be  followed  by  the  two 
Secretaries  in  their  conversations,  or 
that  requires  that  a  decision  be  reached 
within  1  year.  This  absence  of  clear  di- 
rection and  dedslonznaklnfir  places  In 
Jeopardy  the  entire  urban  mass  trsinspor- 
tatlon  program.  Instead  of  deferring  to 
this  policy  of  drift,  the  committee  should 
have  resolved  this  matter  before  the  bill 
was  brought  to  the  floor. 

While  it  does  not  seem  overly  signifi- 
cant whether  the  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating balanced  transportation  pro- 
grams in  urban  sireas  is  located  In  the 
new  department  or  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  It  Is 
deeply  troubling  that  imder  this  legis- 
lation the  overall  responsibility  Is  located 
in  neither  department. 

There  is,  as  we  tOl  can  appreciate  from 
firsthand  experience,  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  highways  and  rail  mass 
transit .  in  urban  areas  and  between 
transix>rtatlon  generally  and  other  iui>an 
develc^Mnent  programs. 

If,  therefore,  we  want  to  prc«note  real 
balance  between  our  highway  and  mass 
transportation  programs — which  should 
be  a  major  objective — we  must  pay  more 
than  llpservlce  to  the  concept  and  pro- 
vide a  workable  system  for  coordinating 
the  two. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  have  Federal 
highway  oCQclals,  without  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  area  growth,  vetoing  the  care- 
fully planned  efforts  of  local  communi- 
ties to  evolve  their  own  development  pro- 
grams, including  transportation. 

Turning  to  the  Issue  of  air  safety,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  and  are  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  direct  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  This  could  jeopard- 
ize the  advances  we  have  made  in  air 
safety  in  recent  years. 

In  1958,  Congress  established  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Aviation  Agency 
which  was  to  be  responsible  for  control 
over  the  regulation  of  airways  and  over 
various  promotional  aspects  of  aviation. 
Among  its  duties,  the  FAA  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  promulgating 
air  safety  regxilations.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  also  established  an  Independ- 
ent Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which  was 
given  economic  regulatory  responsibility 
over  civlUan  aviation  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  investigating  aviation  acci- 
dents. 

Prior  to  1958,  both  the  duty  to  promul- 
gate air  safety  regulations  and  to  in- 
vestigate aviation  accidents  was  housed 
within  the  Department  of  Cc»nmerce. 
As  miy  additional  views  point  out,  this 
dual  responsibility  proved  unsatisfactory 
because  it  authorized  one  agency  to  sit 
In  Judgment  upon  its  own  mistakes.  As 
a  result,  the  state  of  aviation  safety  at 
that  time  was  unacceptable.  Since  1958, 
significant  advancement  has  been  made 
.  in  the  air  safety  record.  Regretfully, 
we  still  experience  most  unfortunate  ac- 
cidents. But  safety  has  Improved  and 
every  effort  Is  being  made  to  Improve  it 


even  further.  A  major  reason  has  been 
J  the  fact  that  when  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  been  found  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  an  accident,  the  CAB  has  not 
hesitated  to  say  so. 

Now,  however,  we  we  asked  to  return 
air  safety  to  that  unsatisfactory  state 
which  existed  prior  td  1958.  The  regu- 
lation of  safety,  along  with  other  func- 
tions, is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  from  the  FAA. 
Similarly,  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Safety  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  from  the  CAB.  It  Is  correct 
that  the  latter  would  be  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate office  of  accident  Investigation. 
But,  this  office  would  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary. 
Thus,  once  again,  accident  investigation 
and  safety  regulation  would  come  under 
the  supervision  of  a  single  agency — an 
aigency  which  would  be  charged  with  in- 
vestigating Itself.  Ttils  should  not  be 
permitted  to  occur. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the 
bill  Is  Its  failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  subject  of  noise  abatement  and  air 
^pollution. 

A  majority  of  our  country's  popula- 
tion now  lives  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Each  year  this  majority  grows  larger. 
While  metropolitan  living  provides  many 
advantages,  it  also  cfeates  a  number  of 
irritants.  Among  the  most  serious  are 
those  cairsed  by  nofise  and  rwUution. 
And,  of  course,  the  transportation  media 
are  among  the  major  contributors  to 
both  of  these  problems.  In  the  case  of 
noise,  for  example,  the  whine  and  roar 
from  low-flying  jet  aircraft  over  residen- 
tial areas  is  particidarly  disruptive  of 
normal  living.  As  far  air  pollution,  the 
fumes  emitted  from  cars,  trucks,  trains, 
and  other  forms  of  transportation  can  all 
but  suffocate  the  city  dweller. 

The  continuation  and  aggravation  of 
these  objectionable  conditions  will  surely 
turn  our  metropolitan  areas  into  waste- 
lands. Yet  these  problems  continue  to 
be  shunted  from  agency  to  agency  and 
from  official  to  official.  No  one  will  ac- 
cept real  responslbttlty.  No  one  will 
take  it  upon  himself  to  institute  the  nec- 
essary corrective  action.  Now  is  the 
time  and  here  Is  the  place  to  stop  passing 
the  buck.  We  are  here  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  We  are 
placing  upon  the  Secretary  of  this  De- 
partment the  respondbillty  for  operat- 
ing, coordinating,  researching,  and 
planning  the  many  separate  facets  of 
transportation.  If  \9e  are  to  launch  an 
effective  program  to  eliminate  the  irri- 
tants caused  by  noise  and  air  pollution, 
we  should  do  it  now  by  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  to  exercise  the 
necessary  responsibility. 

Finally,  section  7  of  the  bill  is  open 
to  serious  question.  By  this  section,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorised  to  promulgate 
on  his  own  authority  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  the  investmant  of  Federal  funds 
for  transportation,  t  recognize  that  the 
breadth  of  this  section  has  been  consid- 
erably narrowed  since  its  original  Intro- 
duction. Many  Investment  programs 
have  been  eliminated  from  Its  coverage. 
But  some  investment  programs  remain 
affected. 


More  important,  however,  is  the  fsct 
that  the  principle  behind  this  aectlwi 
will  remain  Intact;  namely,  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  handed  the  unrestricted 
authority  to  Interpose  his  Judgment  over 
that  of  Congress  as  to  how  or  whether 
money  should  be  spent.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  would  be  in  a  position  to  in- 
terfere with  national  transportation 
policy.  Under  present  authority,  only 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  establish 
such  policy.  In  this  bill,  we  specifically 
provide  that  Congress  retain  this  au- 
thority and  only  give  to  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  recommend  changes  In 
policy  to  the  Congress.  But,  if  the  Sec- 
retary retains  the  right  under  section  7 
to  transfer  money  from  one  program  to 
another  or  to  withhold  spending  money 
on  a  particular  program,  he  could  be  in 
a  position  to  affect  transportation  policy 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  directive. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  should  not 
have  such  authority. 

Aside  from  these  defects  and  a  few 
others  of  a  more  limited  nature,  this  is 
a  good  bill.  By  correcting  these  defects, 
we  can  make  it  an  even  better  bill.  I 
believe  that  in  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  we  can  better 
perfect  the  Government's  means  of  co- 
ordinating and  improving  the  Nation's 
transportation  network.  Generally,  I 
am  reluctant  to  create  a  new  departmoit 
of  Government  since  this  has  a  tendency 
to  escalate  bureaucracy  without  improv- 
ing efficiency.  But,  In  this  case,  trans- 
portation has  historically  been  regulated 
by  the  Government.  By  establishing  this 
new  Department,  we  are  fashioning  a 
means  of  streamlining  and  lmpro\'ing  the 
Government's  role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  enactment  oJ 
H.R.  15963. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  -May  consume  to 
the  gentleman  fromf  Virginia  [Mr. 
Broyhill.] 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  particularly  in  support  of  an 
amendment  w-hlch  will  be  offered  to- 
morrow by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  concept  is  something 
which  has  been  proposed  and  supported 
by  several  administrations. 

We  are  at  last  at  the  point  where  we 
may  implement  these  suggestions  and,  11 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  important 
place  of  transportation  activities  in  our 
Government  and  in  our  economy,  the  re- 
cent airline  strike  should  have  clarified 
our  thinking. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  together  Into  one  place  for  coordi- 
nation and  administration  all  possible 
aspects  of  transportation  activities 
within  the  Federal  Government.  If  th^ 
Is  our  purpose,  and  I  think  it  is  and 
should  be,  the  matter  of  aircraft  noise 
control  should  be  high  on  the  list  of  the 
things  requiring  the  coordination  to 
which  I  refer. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment activities  having  to  do  with  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  has  so  far  pre- 
sented a  rather  sorry  picture.  There 
have  been  abortive  studies,  long  hear- 
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ings,  proposals  of  legislation,  consider- 
able conversation,  and  large  amounts  of 
public  frustration.  In  short,  nothing 
much  has  been  accomplished. 

Consideration  of  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today  may  be  oiu  one  real 
opportunity  to  bring  together  all  of  the 
activities  having  to  do  with  aircraft 
noise  and  to  get  some  real  action  started 
on  this  problem. 

The  creation  of  an  Office  of  Aircraft 
Noise  Control  and  Abatement  within  this 
new  Department  of  Transportation  will 
not  only  bring  about  better  coordination 
of  Government  activities  in  this  field, 
but  it  will  also  make  it  possible  for  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  look  to  one 
agency  and  to  one  office  for  results  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  one  of  the  many  special  studies 
which  have  been  made  on  this  subject, 
the  President's  Special  Panel  on  Jet  Air- 
craft Noise  concluded  a  report  in  March 
of  this  .year  as  follows : 

Initiative  lor  solving  problems  of  Jet  air- 
craft noise  can  effectively  come  only  from  a 
source  not  compromised  by  economic  Inter- 
esti  In  conflict  with  those  of  the  major 
groups  now  Involved — engine  and  aircraft 
manufacturers,  airline  operators,  and  local 
govemmentii.  And  there  Is  only  one  source 
meeting  this  constraint  which  can  be  func- 
tionally effective — the  Federal  Government. 

As  my  colleagrues  know,  Washington 
National  Airport,  located  just  across  the 
Potomac  River  in  my  northern  Virginia 
district,  is  a  \ivid  illustration  of  the  need 
for  noise  abatement  regulation  at  a  more 
effective  level. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  Its 
noise  abatement  staff  makes  a  valiant 
eflort  to  reduce  noi.se  in  the  Washington 
area  resulting  from  National  Airport 
traffic.  But  there  is  virtually  no  puni- 
tive action  they  can  take  against  pilots 
who  violate  their  procedures  for  staying 
within  the  prescribed  flight  pattern 
and  or  climbing  to  prescribed  heights 
before  turning  over  residential  areas. 
Voluntary  methods  can  only  accomplish 
a  limited  degree  of  success  In  spite  of 
continuing  agency  pressure  upon  the  air- 
line industry  and  its  pilots. 

The  FAA  has  even  less  success  In  the 
reduction  of  engine  noise.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  airlines  under  pressure 
from  stockholders  to  make  profits  would 
resist  use  of  mufflers  or  other  noise  abate- 
ment devices  which  would  also  reduce 
the  amount  of  power  output  per  gaUon 
01  fuel.  It  Is  natural,  too.  that  engine 
manufacturers  would  direct  the  greater 
part  of  their  research  to  Improvements 
more  directly  connected  with  Increased 
emclency  rather  than  Into  the  problem  of 
noise  reduction. 

p '^.example  of  the  weakness  of  the 
''AA  m  this  field  is  a  brochure  recently 
f~f.^,  iny  office  by  the  National  Air- 
craft Noi.-^  Abatement  Council,  the  pri- 
^te  industry  organization  Interested  in 
wM  problem.  In  some  four  or  five  pages 
Of  the  bulletin,  all  information  and  ad- 
rjce  was  solely  related  to  soundproof- 

1,°  ''uUdlngs  against  aircraft  noise. 
miitL^'^^™'  Aviation  Agency  has  re- 
^led  and  received  cooperation  from 
r^i~i;""es  flying  in  and  out  of  National 
J^rt  to  Umit  the  number  of  flights  by 
^erciaj  carriers  to  40  an  hour,  in- 
"Udlng   both   jet   and   propeller-driven 


planes.  With  the  gradual  changeo\'er 
to  Jets  it  is  both  possible  and  probable 
that  this  will  mean  40  jets  landing  and 
taking  off  each  hour  before  long.  In 
addition,  unless  this  voluntary  coopera- 
tion is  backed  with  some  enforcement 
authority  there  is  bound  to  be  more  and 
more  pressure  to  add  to  the  number  of 
landings  and  takeoCfs  which  can  be  ac- 
commodated at  National. 

While  the  studies,  proposals,  hearings, 
conversations  and  frustration  continue, 
those  who  live  along  the  green  valley  of 
the  Potomac  suffer,  as  do  all  those  who 
live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  of 
our  major  city  airports.  The  problem 
Increases  daily  and  the  number  of  people 
affected  Increases  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  an 
amendment,  which  I  understand  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal],  which  would  provide 
for  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Aircraft 
Noise  Control  and  Abatement.  I  u.-^e 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  making  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise 
Control  and  Abatement  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  problem  has  been  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  directed  Interest,  and  such  an 
office  can  provide  the  focal  point  for 
action  and  solution. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Collier], 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  return  for  a  moment  to  a 
discussion  of  some  aspects  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal],  indicated  he  will 
offer  tomorrow. 

I  l>elieve  it  essential  that  we  get  tins 
problem  of  jet  aircraft  noise  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

In  1962  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Transportation.  We  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  jet  air- 
craft noise.  Subsequently;  the  follow- 
ing year,  I  was  instnmiental  in  securing 
a  series  of  jet  aircraft  hearings,  prompted 
by  a  very  serious  situation  in  this  area  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  which  em- 
braces O'Hare  Field,  one  of  the  busiest  if 
not  the  busiest  airport  in  the  world.  It 
became  evident,  after  many  days  of  hear- 
ings, that  actually  there  was  no  one  in 
the  Federal  Government  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  and  the  interest  of 
the  people  on  tWe  ground. 

The  FAA  generally,  and  I  suppose 
properly,  was  primarDy  interested  in  the 
safety  of  the  aircraft. 

The  local  airport  authorities  did  not 
have  authority  extending  beyond  the  geo- 
graphical confines  of  the  airport. 

The  other  people  -who  testified  before 
the  committee.  Including  the  air  lines 
representatives,  felt  that  anjrthing  which 
could  be  done  in  this  area  had  to  be  done 
primarily  through  improvement  in  engi- 
neering. 

So  at  the  close  of  the  hearings  it  be- 
came quite  evident  that  there  was  a  void 
or  a  gray  area  in  the  matter  of  protectine 
the  rights  of  many  people  on  the  ground 
who  are  constantly  annoyed  and  who  find 
the  jet  air  noise  a  nuisance  almost  daily 
in   their  way  of  life,   as  well  as  to  the 


schools  and  churches  In  the  areas  af- 
fected by  noise  on  the  ground. 

We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  over 
the  years  reseaiching  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lems both  ci\illan  and  military. 

There  are  funds  within  the  NASA  ap- 
propriation, as  we  all  know,  to  deal  with 
jet  aircraft  noise  throxigh  Improved 
engineering. 

Today  this  remains  a  serious  problem 
in  many  areas  of  the  country.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  saying  I  believe  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  delegate  to  an  agency 
authority  and  to  make  it  mandatory  that 
they  deal  with  this  very  serious  problem. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  done 
unless  we  speciflcaly  direct  through  this 
legislation  that  It  be  done,  and  establish 
the  power  in  an  agency  whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility will  be  to  handle  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  jet  aircraft  noise  in  the 
space  age  in  which  we  live. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  as  one  who  has,  incidentally,  on 
two  previous  occasions,  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  again  in  the  89th  Congress, 
introduced  special  legislation  to  establish 
a  noise  abatement  commission,  I  will 
join  him  tomorrow  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
>1eld  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jjr.]. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am,  like  everyone  else  who 
has  spoken  on  this  bill,  for  the  concept 
of  a  Department  of  Transportation ;  but, 
unlike  most  of  those  who  have  sfxAen 
up  to  this  point,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
H.R.  15963.  at  least  until  the  bill  is 
cleaned  up  by  action  of  this  Congress. 

I  am  a  Uttle  like  Sam  Goldwyn  who, 
\«hen  he  was  asked  to  be  involved  in  a 
business  deal  that  he  really  did  not  want 
to  pursue  because  he  felt  it  might  be  bad 
for  business-^^but  yet  he  did  not  want  to 
offend  anybody — said,.  "Please  include 
me  oirt." 

I  am  not  alone  in  wanting  to  be  "in- 
cluded out"  of  this  bill,  because  most  of 
the  industry  people  who  testified,  have 
also  asked  to  be  "included  out."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  Gtoverrunent 
agencies  involved  in  transportation  have 
succeeded  in  being  "included  out"  as  far 
as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

The  merchant  marine,  which  is  tied 
now  to  the  Commerce  Department,  has 
asked  to  be  "included  out. "  It  may  have 
some  difficulty  in  succeeding  in  doing 
this,  but  it  certainly  has  made  its  case 
impressively  to  the  Congress. 

The  Great  Lakes  carriers  and  barge 
lines  in  this  country,  fearing  the  execu- 
tive's setting  standards  for  transporta- 
tion investment  without  congressional 
action,  have  also  asked  to  be  "included 
out." 

The  airlines,  happy  with  the  independ- 
ent status  of  the  FAA  and  the  CAB  and 
fearing  overcoordlnation  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Goverrunent.  have 
asked  to  be  "Included  out." 

The  railroads,  overregulated  now  but 
at  least  comfortable  and  trusting  as  far 
as  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission 
is  concerned,  have  asked  to  be  "included 
out"  of  the  proposed  Department  of 
Transportation. 
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pipelines,  not  now  as  closely  reffoUted 
and  not  wanting  to  be  any  more  closely 
regiUated  than  they  are,  have  asked  to  be 
"included  out"  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Truckllnes.  fearing  the  economics  of 
perhaps  inappropriate  safety  regulations, 
have  also  asked  to  be  "included  out"  of 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  transportation 
industry  for  (Just  a  moment  if  we  can. 
First,  let  us  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
businesses  within  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation in  this  industry  compete  with 
each  other.  The  different  modes  also 
compete  with  each  other  within  the  ap- 
propriate framework  of  Federal  rules 
and  regulations.  They  are  not  always 
satisfied,  perhaps,  with  that  Federal  reg- 
ulation, but  at  least  most  of  them  have 
grown  comfortable  with  the  independ- 
.ent  agencies  now  In  charge  of  regulating 
their  rates,  their  routes,  their  rules  of 
operation,  and  the  safety  requirements 
imder  which  they  operate. 

These  hitherto  independent  agencies 
which  do  this  regiilatlon  job,  compete  in 
their  turn  with  each  other  for  the  atten- 
tion of  Che  Congress.  They  compete  for 
rulemaking  legislation.  They  also  com- 
pete for  subsidy  grants  for  things  like 
harbors,  airports,  highways,  rlverways, 
and  so  forth — things  that  are  of  funda- 
mental assistance  to  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tlc«i  in  our  country.  Each  of  these  in- 
dependent agencies  and  each  of  these 
modes  has  its  champions  within  the  in- 
dividual membership  of  Congress.  And 
each  agency  and  mode  has  its  champion 
within  the  committee  organization  of  the 
Congress. 

This  Is  why  the  industries  in  each 
mode  fear  too  much  power  in  a  single 
band  in  the  administration.  Most  of 
them  have  suggested  that  this  power  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  the  Congress  or  in  the 
quasi-independent  agencies  which  Con- 
gress has  set  up  to  regulate  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  reason  for 
this  fear  is  that  they  know  the  Federal 
Oovemment — just  like  the  grace  of  the 
good  Liord — what  it  glveth,  it  can  take 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  found  this  to  be  true 
in  education,  that  what  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  controls,  it 
can  also  withhold. 

They  also  know  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences In  the  way  scnne  of  the  regula- 
tions can  be  applied.  And,  so,  to  yield 
safety  regulations — which  are  economic 
in  their  base — and  Ucensing  control  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
raises  some  areas  of  concern. 

For  the  executive  branch  to  set  eco- 
nomic standards  and  criteria  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Federal  funds  also  raises 
some  concern  because  then,  if  you  do  not 
have  a  champion  In  the  executive  de- 
partment, jrour  mode  just  might  be  in 
trouble. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  en- 
Tlalons  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal 
more  Federal  time  and  eBort  and  money 
in  the  area  of  research  and  development 
in  the  area  of  transportation  in  this 
oountry.  If  the  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  are  being  spent  upon  the 


mode  of  transportation  of  someone  else 
and  not  yours,  then  you  would  like  to 
have  a  champion,  which  you  may  not 
have  In  the  executive  department. 

The  influence  of  a  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation upon  rates  and  routes  set  by 
even  independent  agencies  can  certainly 
be  great,  also. 

So,  we  see  the  vatious  industries  in- 
volved In  transportation  in  this  country 
expressing  their  fear  of  the  weighted 
impact  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  controlling  their  industry. 

What  would  happen  should  the  execu- 
tive lay  heavier  emphasis,  for  instance, 
upon  air  and  highways  than  upon  rail- 
roads  and   barge   lines,   or   vice   versa? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  decisions 
are  fought  out  in  the  Congress  in  a  pub- 
lic fonim.  Under  this  bill  that  seems 
unlikely  for  reasons  upon  which  I  should 
like  to  expand.  The  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  is  that  you  might  be  com- 
pletely forgotten  Uke  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  "include  me  out"  approach  that 
I  suggest  industry  representatives  felt 
when  they  testified  en  this  bill  did  not 
show  up  in  the  testimony  of  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment simply  because  we  did  not  have  very 
many  people  from  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  who  testified  on  this  bill. 
Moreover,  they  had  taken  care  of  their 
"include  me  out"  feelings  on  H.R.  15963 — 
or  rather,  its  predecassor  H.R.  13200 — In 
the  gestation  period  of  the  bill  within 
the  executive  department.  Apparently 
in  most  Instances  they  accomDiished 
their  purpose,  because  under  this  bill  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Secretary 
is  precluded  from  developing  st.andard.s 
and  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral investment  in  transportation  in  such 
areas  as  these  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
quote  directly  from  the  bill:  "Defense 
fe^ures  Included  at  the  direction  or  upon 
official  certification  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  design  and  const i-ucti on 
of  civil  air,  sea,  and  land  transportation" 
will  not  have  the  comment  or  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  with  reference  to 
standards  and  criteria. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  been  successful  In  getting 
the  Department  of  Defense  "Included 
out"  of  this  legislation. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  "Included  out" 
are  programs  of  foreign  assistance,  be- 
cause, apparently,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  was  successful  in  getting  his  De- 
partment "Included  out"  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interoceanlc  canal 
outside  of  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  takes  care  of  both  Dean 
Rusk  and  Bob  McNamara.  because  it  Is 
also  "included  out." 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  practically  everyone  else  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  Is 
"Included  out"  imder  this  language  now 
contained  in  the  hill:  "acquisition  of 
transportation  faclllttes  for  equipment  by 
Federal  agencies  in  providing  transporta- 
tion services  for  theft*  own  use"  and  will 
not  be  under  the  purflew  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  establishing  stand- 
ards and  criteria. 


Thus  the  Post  Office,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  others  are  "included 
out"  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Grant-in-aid  programs  are  also  elim- 
inated. So  urban  mass  transportation 
and  the  northeast  corridor  now  under 
the  Department  ^f  Mousing  and  Urban 
Development  are  "incWed  out"  of  this 
legislation.  We  have  already  had  con- 
siderable expansion  of  the  questionable 
logic  in  that. 

Finally,  in  the  action  of  the  committee 
at  the  last  minute  as  a  matter  of  com- 
promi.se  in  order  to  get  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  this  Congress  off  its 
back,  this  legislation  "included  out"  wa- 
ter resources.  This  took  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  out  of  the  standards  criteria 
which  are  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Coast  Guard  which  now  comes  un- 
der the  Treasury  Department. — at  least 
in  the  organizational  way  that  some  of 
the  other  agencies  are  brought  into 
DOT — is  also  "included  out,"  because  the 
Coast  Guard  is  brought  in  as  an  organi- 
zational entity  inviolate  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury — and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  which  the 
Coast  Guard  operates  in  time  of  war. 
Thus,  the  Treasury  was  successful  in 
getting  Coast  Guard  "included  out"  so 
far  as  losing  its  identity  tlie  way  FAA 
and  BPR  lose  theirs. 

The  Coast  Guard,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
comes  in  as  a  sort  of  "fifth  mode"  of 
transi  ortation  on  a  cocQual  organiza- 
tion chart  level  with  the  higliway,  rail, 
air,  and  maritime  administrations  in  the 
propo.sed  Department. 

The  issue  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration  in  the  Department  raises  an 
interesting  question.  If  it  is  stricken  out 
by  the  action  of  the  Congress,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Coast  Guard?  Who  is  the 
Coast  Guard  goir^g  to  regulate  under  the 
DeiJartment  of  Transportation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  obviously  had 
many  compromises  to  get  this  bill  this 
far.  and  apparently  some  discussion  of 
further  compromise  is  going  on  at  this 
moment  with  reference  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  in  this  Department.  And 
it,  too,  may  be  successful  in  getting  "in- 
cluded out"  before  today  or  tomoiTOW  is 
over. 

Now  where  do  the  agencies  proposed 
to  make  up  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation envisioned  on  this  organiza- 
tional chart  coi^^  from? 

First,  the  Maritime  Administration 
It  comes  from  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Transportation  of  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation— and  I  undwstand  also  that  he 
may  even  become  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation if  we  create  this  Cabinet-level 
post.  The  Maritime  Adminlstratloi 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce where  it  has  languished  since  1950 
when  it  was  put  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  a  reorganization  pl»r. 
growing  out  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Mart* 
and  Fisheries,  of  course,  has  hit  the  col- 
ing  on  this  move  because  it  would  rathe 
have  the  Maritime  Administration  moveo 


away  from  the  execirtive  branch  of  the 
Oo^ernment  and  closer  to  Congress. 

Several  of  the  representatives  from 
the  maritime  industry  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  moving  to 
DOT  as  have  the  labor  unions  who  work 
in  the  merchant  marine  industry. 

The  FAA  and  the  part  of  the  CAB 
to  be  brought  under  the  Department  of 
Transportation  did  not  come  fro'm  an- 
other executive  department.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  very  little  in  this  bill 
that  does  come  from  other  executive 
departments.  The  FAA  functions  and 
the  part  of  the  CAB  functions  which  are 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  come 
from  the  presently  quasi-legislative, 
quasi-judicial  and  quasi-administrative 
Independent  agencies — FAA  and  CAB — 
which  were  established  pretty  much  as 
arms  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  been  watching  over 
the  FAA  and  the  CAB  in  this  independ- 
ent or  quasi-legislative  status.  This 
committee  did  not  testify  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  the  ICC  is  also 
removed,  transferred  and  split  between 
the  proix)sed  Federal  Rail  Administra- 
tion'and  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion of  DOT.  These  functions  also  come 
from  an  otherwise  independent  or  quasi- 
legislative  agency  of  the  Government  the 
independent  agency  which  Is  now  the 
ICC. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  comes  un- 
der the  Department  of  Commerce  now, 
but  its  duties  will  move  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

This  Bureau  moves  In  the  same  way 
that  the  FAA  will  move.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  and  the  FAA  will  move  in 
responsibilities  only  because  they  can  be 
completely  reorganized  under  the  lan- 
guage of  section  9cj),  " ' Ti>icfi.' - ■  and 
6  e(  of  this  legislation. 

Only  the  powers  and  duties  of  these 
two  agencies  are  to  be  transferred.  The 
Secretary  is  left  with  the  right  to  reorga- 
.nlze  them  completely. 

An  amendment  will  be  introduced  to 
tr>'  to  keep  the  organization  of  FAA  and 
BPR  imchanged  after  the  transfer  to 
DOT  when  we  get  to  the  amendments 
tomorrow. 

But  I  would  raise  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  want  the  status  of 
t^e  Maritime  Administration  protected 
by  movine  it  into  an  independent  status, 
then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  In- 
^rstate  Commerce  Conunittee  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  might  want  to 
maintain  the  independent  status  of  the 
FAA.  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
iCC.  and  some  of  the  other  agencies  in 
whxh  they  are  so  involved. 

The  question  was  raised  earlier  about 
the  use  of  user  taxes  in  this  area.  Well, 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony, on  whether  or  not  ultimately  the 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
Porution  might  be  able  to  redirect  some 
Of  these  user  taxes  from  highway,  to 
other  areas  of  transportation  invest- 
ment after  the  creation  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

J^  <5uestion  of  cost  has  been  raised 
™  we  organization  of  this  new  depart- 


ment. The  way  the  bill  is  written  there 
is  no  limitation  on  the  kind  of  reorga- 
nization that  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  could  make 
in  some  of  these  presently  independent 
agencies  when  they  come  under  his  ju- 
risdiction. And  so  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  cost  question  is  openended. 
therefore. 

So  what  this  bill  does  not  do  is  coordi- 
nate the  executive  branch  activities  now 
related  to  transportation.  It  does  not 
say  anything  about  the  transportation 
activities  of  the  Post  Office.  Defense. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  State, 
Agriculture,  and  the  other  Federal  de- 
partments. It  only  coordinates  under 
the  Executive  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  many  of 
activities  of  Federal  Government  affect- 
ing the  private  sector  of  our  economy  by 
taking  the  present  Goverrunent  activi- 
ties in  this  private-sector  area  which 
have  traditionally  been  the  prerogatives 
of  Congress  and  moving  them  into  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Section  7 — and  if  you  have  heard  of 
this  bill  at  all  before  today  you  have 
heard  of  section  7 — sees  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Secretary  prohibited 
from  recommending  standards  and  cri- 
teria in  such  executive  branch  areas  of 
transportation  as  defense,  post  office,  and 
so  forth.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  not  only  can 
recommend  Federal  Investment  in  the 
private  sector  of  transportation,  he  can 
set  these  standards.  Under  the  way  this 
law  is  drawn.  Congress  has  nothing  to 
say  about  it. 

And  the  standards  which  the  Secre- 
tary will  set — make  no  mistake  about  it — 
will  control  much  of  the  investment  of 
Federal  funds  in  the  various  areas  of 
transportation. 

Section  7(b^'lt  on  page  2.5.  line  3  to 
15,  states  that  all  reports  prepared  by 
other  branches  of  the  Government  must 
conform  to  the  standards  and  criteiia 
which  the  Secretary  sets,  and  so  we  wmII 
not  have  any  "minority  views"  when  the 
standards  and  the  criteria  are  set. 

Congress  traditionally  has  made  the 
final  determinations  on  standards  by 
which  Federal  investments  and  trans- 
portation ix)lic:es  are  judged.  Under  thi.s 
legislation  the  Congress  will  not  make 
that  final  decision  because  there  is  no 
room  for  objection.  The  standards  are 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  after  he  has  recom- 
mended them  to  the  Pre.sident  and  the 
President  has  approved  what  tl.^y  will 
be.  Those  people  in  private  industry  who 
testified  did  not  object — and  I  do  not 
object — to  the  Secretary  developing 
standard  and  criteria  and  recommend- 
ing them,  as  long  as  he  recommends 
them  to  Congress  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. But  the  Secretary  does  not  recom- 
mend to  Congress:  he  recommends  to  the 
President,  and  the  Pre.sident  appro\es 
the  Secretary's  standards,  not  the 
Congress. 

Holy  Pedemales.  Mr  Chairman.  It 
looks  like  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  deci- 
sions are  now  going  to  be  made  In  the 
White  House. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  standards  and 
criteria,  with  the  cost-beneflt  ratio,  for- 


merly were  recommended  to  Congress 
and  accepted  or  rejected.  And  here  we 
had  the  upper  hand  because  we  were  a 
branch  of  the  Government  against  only 
an  agency  of  another  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. But  now  we  will  be  a  branch  of 
Government,  the  legislative  branch,  di- 
rectly up  against  the  executive  branch, 
and  who  will  control?  My  guess  is  that 
it  will  be  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They 
will  recommend  and  control  which  stand- 
ards and  criteria  we  will  follow.  Because, 
remember,  under  this  legislation,  all  re- 
ports must  conform  to  those  standards 
and  criteria  set  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Congress,  in  the 
final  analysis,  will  just  send  the  money. 

No  such  power  was  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment when  that  Department  was  cre- 
ated. As,  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
even  conferred  on  the  Department  of  De- 
-fense.  But,  as  we  know,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  was  created 
in  the  last  century,  have  given  us  recent 
examples  of  the  Executive  deciding  on 
its  own  what  it  will  do  and  will  not  do, 
regardless  of  congressional  action  to  the 
contrary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentlemcm  from  Ohio  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  the  possibility  of 
the  Executive  being  able  to  set  its  own 
standards  and  criteria,  and  thus  its  own 
policies,  and  even  the  possibility  of  re- 
fusing to  observe  congressional  policies. 

I  feel  the  int^rity  of  Congress  and 
perhaps  even  the  balance  of  powers  in 
the  three  branches  of  Government  are 
at  stake.  If  the  Members  bcheve  this  is 
not  a  political  Issue  back  home,  then  I 
suggest  they  discuss  it  with  some  of  their 
constituents.  People  do  not  like  their 
Congresses  or  their  Congressmen  to  be 
merely  rubber  stamps  for  the  execuUye 
branch  of  the  Government. 

In  section  7(b) ,  tis  noted  earlier,  other 
agencies  are  precluded  from  bringing  in 
conflicting  facts  on  transportation 
standards  and  criteria  to  those  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
It  will  be  somewhat  like  the  good 
soldiers  in  the  Defense  Department, 
where  they  go  along  or  get  out. 

The  next  step  after  this  legislation  is 
passed,  as  I  see  it,  will  be  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Govemmsnt  to  submit 
a  reorganization  plan  to  bring  in  the  rest 
of  the  activities  now  undertaken  by  Gov- 
ernment in  the  transportation  field. 
Thus  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Secretary  will  have  the  op^wrtunity  to 
be  in  fact  a  czar  of  transportation. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do 
that,  however,  because  with  Executive 
control  of  standards  and  criteria  and 
Federal  investments  in  rail,  air,  high- 
way, and  maritime  activities,  the  rest  of 
the  areas  in  which  Federal  Investments 
are  made  will  be  surrounded. 

In  my  opinion  section  7  should  not  be 
stricken  from  this  legislation.  It  should 
be  amended  to  say  that  Congress,  and 
not  the  President,  has  the  power  to 
establish    standards    and    criteria.    An 
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amendment  will  be  Introduced  to  this 
effect. 

I  believe  It  Is  enough  for  the  Congress 
to  jrleld  the  quasl-legislatiTe,  the  quasi- 
Judicial,  luid  the  quasl-admlnlstratlve 
duties  of  the  present  Independent  agen- 
cies to  the  Executive,  and  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  have  in  this  new  Department  a 
direct  line  of  control  into  the  presently 
Independent  agencies  which  now  deal 
with  transportation. 

The  independence  of  the  CAB  will  be 
discussed  later  on,  I  am  sure,  but  it  has 
been  alluded  to  by  my  colleague  from 
Illinois.  The  independence  of  the  CAB 
will  be  largely  vitiated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Independence  in  the  investigation  of 
accidents  will  be  lost,  by  bringing  this 
activity  under  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Secretary,  so  that  he  will 
have  the  power  to  control  the  expendi- 
tures for  this  formerly  completely  in- 
dependent accident  Investigation  activ- 
ity. CAB  will  not  have  the  unfettered 
opportunity  to  criticize  other  transporta- 
tion activities  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
under  this  bill. 

Congress  will  not  be  a  watchdog  in 
such  areas  any  longer,  because  there  will 
not  be  the  opportimlty  for  divergent 
views.  So  perhaps  industries  will  speak 
up?  There  is  no  representation  for  a 
spokesman  for  any  transportation  indus- 
try in  this  bUl. 

What  do  the  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
the  Administrators  do  under  this  legisla- 
tion? If  anyone  wants  to  find  out,  do 
not  read  the  bill.  We  have  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  bill,  because  the  bill  is 
silent  on  this  subject.  The  Secretaries 
are  left  in  limbo,  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  tell  them  what  their 
assignment  will  be. 

Research?  Whom  will  we  have  ap- 
pointed? A  college  professor?  A  labor 
union  economist?  Who  will  it  be?  It 
may  not  be — because  the  bill  does  not 
suggest  that  It  wUl  be — the  representa- 
tive of  any  mode  of  transportation. 
Who  then  suggests  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment with  reference  to  transporta- 
tion, and  to  whom  do  they  suggest  it? 
Apparently  only  to  the  Secretary  him- 
self. If  there  is  a  head  of  a  trucking 
company  who  feels  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  policies  are  hurting  his  business, 
to  whom  does  he  go?  He  does  not  have 
any  assured  representation  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Con- 
gress does  not  determine  standards  and 
criteria  for  Federal  Investment  any  more. 

HJl.  15963  is  compromised  In  order  to 
present  to  us  a  new  model  H.R.  13200, 
which  was  the  original  administration 
version.  Frankly,  It  is  Just  a  little 
Chrome  added  to  the  old  steamroller. 

There  has  been  no  industry  testimony 
on  H.R.  15963,  and  very  little  committee 
testimony,  and  very  little  testimony,  for 
that  matter,  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

An  allusion  was  made  earlier  to  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  the  fact  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommended  the 
formation  ot  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  .should  like  to  clear  up  a 
point  here,  because  my  predecessor  from 
Ohio  in  the  seat  I  now  hold  was  the  au- 
thor of   the  Hoover   Commission   and 


served  on  it.  The  Hcxjver  Commission 
did  not  recommend  the  formation  of  a 
Department  of  Transportation.  The 
Brookings  Institute,  which  did  the  home- 
work for  the  transportation  area  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion ^embers  turned  down  the  idea  and 
suggested  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation should  be  ineorporated  Into  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

And  the  first  step  was  taken  in  that 
area.  Do  you  Members  know  what  went 
in?  It  was  the  merchant  marine.  What 
success  has  it  had  stnee  the  Maritime 
Administration  went  Int^j)  that  Depart- 
ment? 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  give  great 
powers  from  the  Congress  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

What  it  does  not  do  Is: 

It  does  not  spell  out  any  transporta- 
tion policy. 

It  does  not  solve  transportation  labor 
tie-ups.  They  are  not  even  mentioned 
under  this  legislation. 

It  does  not  tell  how  highway  carnage 
can  be  ended.  It  does  put  safety  regula- 
tion In  the  new  organization,  but  It  does 
not  say  what  we  will  do  about  It. 

It  does  not  improve  the  merchant  ma- 
rine at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  leaves 
it  at  the  same  level  ae  now.  or  below. 

It  does  not  help  the  sick  and  over- 
regulated  railroads.  But  it  gives  the  rail- 
roads two  masters  instead  of  one. 

It  does  not  attack  ttie  problem  of  air- 
craft noise,  so  that  airports  can  be  lo- 
cated where  the  people  are. 

It  does  not  accept  tjie  responsibility  it 
ought  to  have  in  regard  to  mass  trans- 
portation. 

The  author  of  the  bill  says  that  this 
bill  is  "a  new  organization,  a  new  frame- 
work, and  a  new  posture  of  govern- 
ment— a  willingness  to  look  at  many  in- 
terrelated transportation  problems  in  a 
comprehensive  way  with  readiness  to 
grapple  with  them — a  broad  and  endur- 
ing foundation  upon  which  a  nationtJ 
transportation  policy  can  be  built." 

It  gives  the  power  to  the  Executive  to 
do  that  or  anything  he  might  want  to.  It 
does  not  do  much  else. 

The  President  was  somewhat  more 
candid  in  his  message  on  this  bill  when 
he  said: 

We  have  fallen  short  because  our  trans- 
portation system  has  not  emerged  from  a 
single  drawing  board  on  which  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  our  economy  were  all 
charted. 

,Sectlon  7  consolidates  all  the  indus- 
try drawing  boards  at  all  -the  modes  of 
transportation  and  moves  them  from 
the  Congress  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

As  I  have  listened  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clarbnce  J.  Brown,  Jr.], 
I  have  been  astounded  by  his  approach 
to  the  bill.  If  I  wished  to  stand  up  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  mention  150 
things  that  did  not  pertain  to  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  probably  I 
could  do  so.  Many  of  the  things  to 
which  he  referred  require  statutory 
changes    by    jurisdictional    committees. 


It  Is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  thlg 
committee  to  go  into  the  statutory 
changes  over  which  other  committees 
have  jurisdiction. 

This  heis  been  one  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  our  procedure,  not  to  step  on 
the  toes  of  other  committees. 

The  gentleman  speaks  about  section 
7.  He  speaks  about  giving  power  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  first  three  lines  of  section  7  are: 

The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  from  tlae 
to  time  In  the  light  of  experience  revlge 
standards  and  criteria  consistent  with  na- 
tional transportation  policies. 

That  Is  on  page  23.  Now  let  us  look 
at  lines  10  to  16  on  page  6 : 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  without  appropriate  action  by 
Congress,  the  adoption  or  revision  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  Nor  shall  the 
Secretary  promulgate  Investment  standardj 
or  criteria  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act 
which  are  contrary  to  or  Inconsistent  with 
Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  standards  or 
criteria  for  transportation  Investments. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.    Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  They  have  to  come 
back.  They  have  to  come  back  to  this 
Congress  to  do  these  things. 

Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  How 
many  of  the  standards  and  criteria  for 
the  investment  made  in  transportation 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  spelled 
out  In  existing  legislation  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute  in  order 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman. 

All  criteria  and  standards  of  invest- 
ment that  now  exist  still  exist.  No  new 
ones  will  be  allowed  unless  they  are  con- 
sistent with  existing  acts  of  Congress  or, 
if  they  are  not  consistent  with  existing 
statutory  acts  of  Congress,  the  Secretary 
has  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  and  get 
statutory  enactment  of  the  basic  author- 
ity so  that  he  can  make  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  criteria  based  upon  that  statu- 
tory authority. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  But 
the  Secretary  has  the  power  under  the 
language  of  section  7  to  set  those  stand- 
ards and  criteria  any  way  he  wants  to, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  but  not  unless 
they  are  consistent  with  present  statutes, 
criteria,  and  standards  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Congress.  If  they  go 
contrary  to  the  existing  statutes,  then  he 
has  to  come  back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  will  pursue  this  fur- 
ther at  another  time,  because  I  have  now 
promised  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI.  and 
I  do  so  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15963  to  create  a  new 
executive  Department  of  Transportation. 
This  measure  will  provide  coordination 
for  the  vast  programs  our  Government  li 
already  ehgaged  in  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation and  produce  greater  eflfectiveness 
in  the  solution  of  the  many  knotty  trana- 
portatlon  problems  still  remaining. 

We  have  made  remarkable  progrcfflto 
providing  for  the  transportation  neeffl 


of  our  coimtry  and  Its  fast  growing  popu- 
lation on  land,  by  water  and  in  the  air. 
The  utter  dependence  of  our  economy 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  on  trans- 
portation systems  is  patiently  obvious. 
One-sixth  of  our  gross  national  product 
is  accounted  for  by  transportation.  But 
important  as  It  Is  and  as  good  as  It  is. 
itis  not  good  enough. 

In  the  words  of  our  I*resident  in  his 
message  to  Congress  earlier  this  year: 

It  Is  not  good  enough  when  It  offers  nearly 
a  mile  of  street  or  road  for  every  square  mile 
of  land — and  yet  provides  no  relief  from 
time-consuming,  frustrating,  and  wasteful 
congestion. 

It  Is  not  good  enough  when  It  produces 
sleek  and  efficient  jet  aircraft — and  yet  can- 
not move  passengers  to  and  from  airports  In 
the  time  it  takes  those  sdrcraft  to  fly  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  builds  super- 
highways for  supercharged  automobiles — 
»nd  yet  cannot  find  a  way  to  prevent  50.000 
highway  deaths  this  year. 

It  Is  not  good  enough  when  public  and 
private  Investors  p)Our  $15  million  into  a 
large,  high-speed  ship — only  to  watch  it  re- 
main Idle  In  port  for  days  before  It  Is  loaded. 

It  Is  not  good  enough  when  it  lays  out  new 
freeways  to  serve  new  cities  and  suburbs — 
and  carelesFly  scars  the  Irreplaceable  coun- 
tryside 

It  Is  not  good  enough  when  It  adheres  to 
custom  for  Its  own  sake — and  Ignores  op- 
portunities to  serve  our  people  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently. 

It  Is  not  good  enough  If  It  responds  to 
the  needs  of  an  earlier  America — and  does 
not  help  us  expand  our  trade  and  distribute 
the  fruits  of  our  land  throughout  the  world. 

The  President  said  that  America  today 
still  lacks  a  coordinated  transportation 
system  that  permits  travelers  and  goods 
to  move  conveniently  and  efficiently  from 
one  means  of  transportation  to  another, 
using  the  best  characteristics  of  each. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
greater  coordination  in  the  system  Is  re- 
quired, but  before  that  can  ever  be  ac- 
complished there  must  be  coordination 
In  the  Federal  Government's  own  pro- 
grams to  aid  our  transportation  system. 

This  need  for  coordination  is  widely 
recognized.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  ha.s 
expressed  its  amazement  that  because  of 
our  uncoordination  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation web  is  not  in  worse  shape.  The 
Journal,  and  I  might  say  other  respected 
voices,  cry  that  this  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough.  All  functions,  they  say.  both 
promotional  and  regulatory,  should  be 
in  the  Department. 

Our  friends  in  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  support  the  establishment  of 
a  new  department  but  with  reservations 
concerning  various  features  of  the  bUl. 

We  all  recall,  of  course,  that  President 
Eisenhower  called  for  such  a  department. 

There  is,  then,  a  widespread  consensus 
on  the  baslcj  question  of  coordination  and 
that  an  executive  department  Is  the 
proper  instrument  for  such  coordination. 

This  House  has  only  last  week  ex- 
pressed its  continuing  and  vital  interest 
m  transportation  problems  by  passing 
toe  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act,  both  of  which  will 
n*ve  a  profound  impact  on  the  exces- 
^vely  high  accident  rate  in  our  country, 
safety  wiU  be  a  prime  objective  of  the 


new    department   and    for   this    reason 
alone  the  bill  merits  passage. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD]  has  already  detailed  the  com- 
position of  the  new  department.  I  will 
not  repeat  this  to  you.  I  think  the 
organizational  concept  is  sound  from  the 
point  of  view  of  proper  governmental 
management.  I  do  not  think  It  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  bring  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  their  functions  into  the  new 
department.  These  are  quasi-legislative 
^and  quasi- judicial.  They  represent,  as 
we  all  know,  an  extension  of  the  power 
of  Congress  and  carry  on  their  activities 
better  in  independent  status. 

I  would  like  to  stress  here  two  aspects 
of  transportation  not  included  in  this  bill. 
Many  Members  like  myself  are  interested 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
promise  this  holds  for  the  development  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  inland 
States.  Last  Friday.  49  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  sent  a  petition  to 
the  White  House  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  postpone  for  a  year  any  toll  in- 
creases on  the  seaway  so  that  Congress 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  review  our 
Government's  role  in  financing  and,  we 
hope,  strengthen  the  seaway  by  passing 
legislation  to  make  permanent  our  Fed- 
eral investment  in  that  great  develop- 
ment. In  his  message  on  transportation, 
the  President  proposed  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion be  included  In  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  Corporation  was 
not  put  in  the  bill  because  legislation  was 
not  necessary  to  accomplish  this  transfer 
and  the  President  could  and  would  do  It 
by  Executive  order  after  the  Department 
has  been  established. 

We  believe  this  should  be  done  and  will 
be  done  by  the  President.  We  have  been 
given  a  clear  understanding  on  this  ques- 
tion and  have,  therefore,  not  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  such  as  has 
been  proposed  by  a  number  of  Members 
of  the  other  body. 

Furthermore,  the  importance  of  this 
great  Corporation  is  such  that  when 
brought  into  the  Department  it  should 
not  be  subordinate  to  any  operating 
agency  but  should  be  on  a  par  with  the 
other  operating  agencies  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  want  the  record  being  made 
here  today  to  show  that  we  have  assur- 
ances from  the  White  House  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  will 
not  be  downgraded  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment. It  will  continue  as  an  operating 
agency  and.  as  such,  will  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary.  Its  needs  will  not, 
therefore,  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  compe- 
tition with  other  transportation  require- 
ments. 

In  submitting  his  proposal  for  a  new 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  include  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. As  all  Members  know,  this 
program  Is  now  being  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  HUD  is  responsible  for  a 
imlfied  Federal  approach  to  urban  prob- 
lems. The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  responsible  for  a  unified  approach 


to  transportation  problems.  Neither  can 
work  Independently  of  the  other  in 
urban  transportation.  The  two  must 
participate  In  the  Important  decisions 
that  must  be  miade.  which  will  require 
the  contribution  and  cooperation  of  both  ' 
Secretaries.  The  President  was  unable 
to  state  with  certainty  at  this  time  what 
the  proper  division  of  labor  between  the 
two  Departments  should  be.  He  has  said 
that  after  the  new  Department  has  been 
created  he  will  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  study  the  problem  and  recom- 
mend to  him  within  a  year  the  means 
and  procedures  by  which  the  cooperation 
can  best  be  achieved,  not  only  in  prin- 
ciple but  in  practical  effect. 

I  believe  the  President  has  chosen  a 
Wise  course.  Urban  mass  transit  is  so 
intimately  tied  in  with  other  urban 
problems  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
program  should  remain  with  HUD.  I  do  ^ 
have  an  or>en  mind,  however,  based  on' 
future  developments  after  the  new  De- 
partment has  been  put  into  operation. 

The  Mass  Transportation  Act,  now  in 
conference  between  the  Houses,  not  only 
Increases  the  grant  authorization  but  in- 
cludes a  proposal  that  I  presented  In 
committee  directing  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  prepare  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
of  new  methods  of  urban  transportation 
We  are  seeking  new  breakthroughs  lii 
this  tough  problem  for  our  hard-pressed 
cities.  The  solution  will  probably  de- 
pend primarily  on  new  and  radically  im- 
proved methods.  We  cannot  now  be  sure 
that  transferring  this  program  to  DOT 
will  be  the  answer.  We  need  action,  fast 
action  on  these  problems.  It.may  cause 
some  delay  to  move  it  over. 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  1966  that  has 
been  reported  and  is  pending  for  action 
in  the  House,  we  give  to  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  authority  to  achieve  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  In  metropolitan  de- 
velopment by  calling  on  other  Federal 
agencies  to  supply  such  data  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  and  we  require  those 
other  agencies  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibillUes.  This 
would  naturally  include  urban  trans- 
portation and  it  may  well  be  that  under 
this  authority  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
couia  adequately  fulfill  his  responsibili- 
ties in  successfully  meethig.  the  urban 
mass  transit  problem. 

Thus,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
keeping  mass  transit  in  HUD  and  it 
would  Indeed  be  precipitous  for  Congress 
to  transfer  it  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  at  this  critical  time. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  among  the 
most  important  the  Congress  will  act  on 
this  year.  I  hope  H.R.  15963  will  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Is 
there  anytiiing  in  the  language  of  the 
legislation  which  we  now  have  under 
consideration  which  says  or  even  Indi- 
cates in  any  way  that  what  the  gentle- 
man just  said  is  so,  that  the  President 
will  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
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of  Tmnaportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  sit  down  together  and  make  a 
•tudy? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No;  there  is  no  Ian8:ua8:e 
in  the  act,  but  the  President  has  strong- 
ly supported  this.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever, from  my  conversations  with  Secre- 
tary Weaver  of  HIXD,  that  this  study  wUl 
probably  be  mad^and  a  recommenda- 
tion made  in  no  greater  length  of  time 
than  1  year's  time,  and  I  would  think 
the  matter  could  then  be  resolved. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

lir.  REUSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  This 
is  in  the  area  then  of  faith,  let  us  say? 
We  Judt  sort  of  take  some  of  these  things 
on  faith  that  these  will  be  done  at  some 
future  date  in  all  likelihood  if  things  are 
right  and  if  everyone  is  agreeable.  And 
if  there  la  no  real  objection  at  that  time? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  we  take  this  on 
a  little  more  than  faith,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  considered  and  public  state- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  second  place,  Urban 
Mass  Transit  now  is  in  the  Department 
of  HUD,  and  any  time  the  Members  of 
the  Legislature  feel  that  it  should  be 
transferred  over  to  Transportation  or 
any  place  else  this,  of  course,  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  is  acting 
in  good  faith  when  he  says  he  cannot 
now  determine  where  the  public  interest 
will  best  be  served.  I  myself  would  have 
dlfDculty  making  that  decision. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  /^ 

Mr.  CLARENCE  jJ  BROWN,  JR. 
These  statements  are  not  binding  upon 
a  future  President  nor  are  they  binding 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  should  we  establish 
this  Department  and  a  SMretary  is  ap- 
pointed? (^ 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  All  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  is  that  he  is  going  to  ask.^ 
the  two  Secretaries  to  make  a  study  and 
report  back  to  him  with  their  recom- 
mendations within  a  period  of  a  year. 
However,  he  could  submit  such  official 
report  to  the  Congress  at  any  time  when 
in  his  Judgment  it  is  ready.  It  is  open 
to  the  Congress  at  any  time  to  make  its 
judgment. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HCHJFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  and  let  me  read 
the  words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  transmission  of  March  2 
with  reference  to  his  message  on  the 
subject'  of  urban  transportation.  He 
stated  as  follows: 

Urban  transportation. — The  Departments 
of  Tranaportatlon  and  Houdng  and  Urban 
D*T*Iopmant  must  ftooperate  in  dectolona 
affecting  urban  tranaportatlon. 

Til*  future  of  iirban  transportation — the 
safety,  convenience,  and  indeed  the  liveli- 
hood of  Ite  users— depends  upon  wide-acale. 
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ratlonta  planning.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment la  to  contribute  ID  that  planning,  U 
must  speak  with  a  cohefent  voice. 

The  Department  of  Rousing  and  Urban 
Development  bears  the  principal  responslbU- 
Ity  for  a  unified  Federal  approach  to  urban 
problenuB.  Tet  It  cannot  perform  this  taak 
without  the  cxjuiLsel,  support,  and  coopera- 
tion of   the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  shall  ask  the  two  Secretaries  to  recom- 
mend to  me.  within  a  year  aufter  the  creation 
of  the  new  Department,  the  means  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  this  ccoperatlon  can  best 
be  achieved — not  only  lb  principle,  but  In 
practical  effect. 

This  Is  the  Presidents  intention.  Of 
course,  you  cannot  bind  the  actions  of 
Presidents  in  the  future,  but  we  would 
not  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  President 
in  saying  what  he  wants  to  do  because 
he  is  not  only  a  man  of  integrity  but  it 
is  also  a  matter  of  good  sense. 

We  are  looking  at  tl»is  problem  in  the 
cities  within  the  conflnes  of  municipal 
areas.  We  have  a  special  problem  there 
which  is  completely  (Jifferent  from  the 
Intercity  transportation  across  the  coun- 
try from  city  to  city. 

They  are  studying  this  problem  down 
there.  They  have  already  set  up  a  group 
down  there  that  are  working  on  this 
problem  and  they  are  going  to  come  back 
to  us  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  give  us  a 
report  as  to  whether  it  should  be  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Maybe  they  will  recommend  that  it 
should  be  in  the  Dei>ai"tment  of  Trans- 
portation. Maybe  they  will  recammer.d 
that  it  stay  in  HUD.  But  at  least  at 
that  time  they  will  have  to  come  before 
the  Congress — and  if  they  do  not  come 
voluntarily.  I  wl^  take  the  responsibility 
to  ask  them  ta^ome  before  my  commit- 
tee at  the  end  of  the  year  and  give  us 
their  report.  I  think  they  will  do  this 
without  any  special  urging  because  Mr. 
Weaver  has  told  me  he  will  be  glad  to 
come  and  report  to  us  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  of  my  colleagues  frcm  California  and 
the  assurances  he  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent. The  only  way  fte  could  tie  tills 
down  any  further  is  to  write  it  into  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  I>wyer1  has  an  amendment. 
or  at  least  is  trying  to  prepare  an 
amendment.  I  might  say  I  would  not 
want  to  commit  myself  to  it  because  I 
do  not  know  what  fiie  wording  will 
be.  But  we  have  had  some  very  pleas- 
ant talks  together  about  this  amendment 
that  the  gentlewoman  fe  working  on  and 
I  am  in  accord  with  hgr  purpose.  If  we 
can  work  something  out  that  will  be  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  and  properly  placed 
within  the  bill,  I  would  say  at  this  time 
that  I  have  no  objectiofi  to  the  principle 
that  is  involved,  although  very  frankly 
I  think  it  is  unnecessary  But  I  am  of 
an  open  mind  on  the  subject, ^'111  say. 
Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROy/N.  JR.  I 
think  if  we  can  get  it  lnt»j^e  legis- 
lation, we  would  all  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may 
address  myself  to  the  point  of  urban 
mass  transportation,  which  I  know  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  smd  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  are  all  intensely  inter- 
ested in,  I  would  Uke  to  give  my  own 
personal  view,  as  one  who  is  also  in- 
tensely interested  in  a  breakthrough  in 
urban  mass  transportation. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  mass  transportation  could 
stay  In  HUD,  where  it  now  is,  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  say  that  not  because  I 
am  mortgaged  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  but 
because  they  are  now  seized  of  the  prob- 
lem.   They  have  been  working  at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  this  week  this  body, 
with  bipartisan  support,  passed  the  Mass 
Tran.sportatlon  Act  of  1966,  which  I  trust 
will  become  law  very  shortly,  a  key  pro- 
vision of  which  was  to  impose  upon  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment the  task  of  working  out 
within  the  next  18  months  a  5-year  crash 
program  of  research  and  development 
and  demonstration  of  wholly  new  sys- 
tems of  urban  transportation. 

I  think  many  Members  feel  in  their 
bones  that  new  technology  must  be 
evolved  if  we  are  really  going  to  untangle 
th"  traffic  jams  of  om-  cities. 

It  would  be  a  bad  blow  to  the  expedit- 
ing of  this  program  if  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which 
has  been  working  on  this  for  many 
months  and  holding  conferences  %1th  ex- 
perts from  all  the  great  industries  of  our 
coimtry  and  from  our  great  universities, 
were  suddenly  to  be  divested  of  this  ju- 
risdiction, and  If  it  should  be  lodged  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  or  In 
some  other  place  which,  being  a  fledgling 
department,  simply  would  not  be  set  up 
to  do  It. 

I  am  sure  we  would  lose  a  couple  of 
years  of  momentum  which  we  so  des- 
perately need.  I  would  hope  my  friends 
on  the  minority  side  would  take  that  into 
account  should  they  decide  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  this  point,  and  take  into 
account  the  imperativeness  of  going  for- 
ward with  research  and  developrnjent  on 
new  systems  of  mass  transportation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REJUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  with  me  that  if  we 
have  a  crisis  in  transportation  in  this 
country.  It  is  in  the  area  of  urban  mass 
transportation.  Our  greatest  problem 
lies  right  there. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  Certainly  any  so- 
lution to  that  problem  will  have  to  be 
coordinated  with  our  overall  transporta- 
tion system.  We  cannot  ^ignore  the 
modes  of  transportation  that  are  bring- 
ing people  and  goods  into  the  central 
cities,  and  any  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
gram that  we  develop  must  be  coordi- 
nated ^th  our  system  of  highway,  air- 
craft, railroad,  and  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  so 
right.  Just  as  urban  transport  has  to  be 
coordinated  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
port, so  the  forms^of  transport  have  to 
be  coordinated  with  the  transit  problems 


of  our  cities.  The  two  are  really  indis- 
ungutsliable  parts  of  a  whole.  If  we  fol- 
low logic  on  the  subject,  we  would  say. 
Let  us  have  just  one  glorious  Cabinet 
department  which  will  handle  all  our 
problems." 

Inevitably  there  are  overlaps.  They 
ca.1  be  settled  only  by  sympathetic  co- 
ordination. Whichever  way  this  thing 
joes,  a  year  from  now  it  will  be  the  job 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  and  others  to 
see  that  that  coordination  Is  obtained. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  tentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
has  m.ade  the  point,  and  the  point  was 
made  by  administration  witnesses  in  our 
hearings,  that  this  is  a  new  program. 
The  Housing  and  Urban  Department  Act 
was  passed  only  last  year  and  that  thi^ 
IS  a  new  program.  Therefore,  we  should 
let  it  grow  where  it  is.  Congress  made 
a  conscious  decision  to  put  it  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Department  program 
last  year.  Obviously  the  Congress  was 
not  presented  with  the  choice  last  year 
of  putting  the  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
gram either  in  th^Department  of  Trans- 
portation or  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department,  because  we 
had  no  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
if  this  is  a  fledgling  program  which 
should  not  be  ripped  up  by  its  roots,  then 
what  is  the  rationale  behind  taking  the 
.Northeast  Corridor,  the  high-speed  rail 
program,  out  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  also  a  new.  fledgling 
program,  ripping  that  up  by  the  roots  and 
putting  it  in  the  new  Department? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  suggest  an 
answer,  and  that  is  that  we  are  develop- 
Lig  the  personnel  for  this  new  pro- 
gram If  we  are  developing  the  person- 
nel for  a  new  program,  why  not  let  this 
personnel  and  the  program  be  developed 
where  the  program  will  ultimately  rest. 
instead  of  having  it  start  here  and  then 
moving  it  over,  with  the  resultant  dismay 
to  those  involved  in  It? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
begs  the  question  when  he  says  that  the 
mass  transit  program  will  ultimately  rest 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
We  do  not  know.  I  want  to  wait  to  see 
what  the  study  develops  a  year  from  now. 
It  did  make  sense,  since  the  Department 
of  Commerce  v;as  being  very  largely  te^ 
lleved  of  its  transportation  functions,  to 
take  the  Boston-to-Washington  high- 
speed railroad  out  of  that  Department 
and  put  it  in  Transportation.  It  is  also 
|nie  that  the  high-speed  Boston-to- 
Washington  railroad  related  to  railroads 
generally  in  Intercity  transport,  and  it 
'^'l  go  to  the  new  Department  of  'Trans- 
portation. 

I  think,  however,  there  is  a  vital  dif- 
ference between  that  and  urban  mass 
transit,  where  we  for  several  months  have 
°wn  getting  started  and  are  gathering 
miMientum  ane  building  up  a  staff  on 
urban  mass  transit. 

"Hje  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genueman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute, 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  think  I  have  divested  myself. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  on  page  15  of  the  report  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appears: 

The  President  has  sRld  he  Intends,  upon 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, to  Esk  the  heads  of  the  two  DejJ&rt- 
ments  concerned  to  study  and  report  within 
1  year  on  a  logical  and  efHctent  organization 
of  urban  mass  transportation  functions.  It 
may  well  be  that  these  functions  will  be 
lodged  In  the  new  Department.  The  com- 
mittee considers  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed course  is  reasonable  and  that  the  final 
orgaiilzational  decision  on  urban  mass  trans- 
portation should  be  deferred. 

Until  this  study  is  completed. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  says  it  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  matter  should  be  deferred 
until  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  have  no  great 
conflicts  in  principle  here. 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HortgnI  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of.  the  Committee,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  under  the  cliairmanshlp  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Daw- 
son I  and  to  work  closely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Holifield) 
on  the  Military  Operations  Subcomn^it- 
t«e. 

Also  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn],  for  the 
very  patient  time  that  they  have  spent 
in  bringing  to  the  floor  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  Knowing 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and  hav- 
ing worked  with  him  on  the  Militarj- 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  know  how  thorough  he  is.  I 
know,  from  having  worked  with  Mr. 
ERLENBORN  also  On  another  subcommit- 
tee, of  his  thoroughness  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  both  of  them  have  spent 
a  great  amount  of  time,  as  have  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  In  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  want  to  indicate  that  I  support  the 
bill  and  I  exi>ect  to  vote  for  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  establishment  of 
a  new  department  certainly  creates 
problems,  and  this  bill  certainly  does 
have  some  problems,  I  have  signed  the 
additional  views,  which  are  on  page  79 
of  the  report  which  accompanies  H.R. 
15963.  I  Invite  my  ,colleagues  to  read 
those  additional  views,  in  which  I  was 
joined  by  seven  other  members  of  the 
minority.  These  views  point  out  some 
of  the  problems  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  promote  lat>or-man- 
agement  harmony  in  the  tran.sportatlon 
industi-y  which  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  assist  in  promoting 
industrial  harmony  and  stable  employ- 
ment conditions  In  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. The  Secretary  also  would  be 
responsible  for  informing  the  President 


of  the  status  of  labor-management  con- 
tracts. 

1  am  not  suggesting  another  labor 
agency  nor  does  the  Horton  amendment 
propose  to  interfere  with  or  in  any  sense 
replace  or  duplicate  the  existing  agencies 
concerned  with  labor -management  re- 
lations. 

My  plan  is  an  "early  warning  system," 
and  my  amendment  would  msike  con- 
structive counsel  available  to  labor  and 
management  before  difficulties  reach  the 
point  of  work  stoppages. 

Collective  bargaining  Is  one  of  our 
fundamental  freedoms.  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  help  assure  its  vital- 
ity. Therefore,  I  believe  our  approach  in 
Congress  sliould  avoid  punitive  actions 
that  can  only  lead  to  erosion  of  this 
right.  Rather,  let  us  employ  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
induce  cooperation  and  agreement. 

-Arthur  Goldberg,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  expressed  very  well  what 
I  intend  by  my  amendment.  Speaking 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators 
at  Pittsburgh  in  1962,  Mr.  Goldberg  said: 

The  government  must  give  better  aid  to  ■ 

collective  bargaining  not  only  through  im- 
proved good  office  and  mediation  procedures 
bxit  also  through  better  and  more  precise 
economic  data — data  provided  before  the 
fact,  not  as  a  f>oet  mortem  inquest;  so  as 
to  assist  settlements,  not  simply  analyze 
them. 

My  proposal  will  offer  this  kind  of  aid 
through  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Such  impartiad  assistance  would 
benefit  both  labor  and  management  by 
advance  detection  of  friction  points. 
From  this  knowledge,  I  would  hope  the 
Secretarj'  could  work  with  the  parties  in- 
volved in  a  common  effort  to  resolve 
problems  before  they  grow,  otherwise  im- 
attended,  into  crisis  proportioiu. 

The  recent  airline  strike  points  up  the 
fact  that  labor  relations  in  the  transpor- 
tation industries  are  far  from  harmo- 
nious. Work  stoppages  in  the  airlines; 
railway,  and  maritime  industries  have 
occurred  with  some  frequency.  The  rail- 
roads have  had  a  bitter  conflict  regard- 
ing work  rules.  In  the  maritime  indus- 
try, Taft-Hartley  emergency  disputes 
provisions  have  had  to  be  frequently  In- 
voked, and  with  little  success,  for  the 
strikes  often  went  on  after  all  Uie  emer- 
gency procedures  had  been  exhausted. 
Only  in  the  trucking  Industry  has  there 
been  relative  quiet,     ^ 

Since  transportation  has  a  crucial  role 
in  the  Nation's  economy,  transport  work 
stoppages  are  almost  immediately  a  mat- 
ter of  national  Interest.  If  the  strike  is 
prolonged,  the  Government  becomes 
more  and  more  involved.  Emergency 
boards  and  conunissions  are  appointed. 
The  public  demands  that  something  be 
done.  Finally,  if  emergency  procedures 
are  exhausted,  the  only  action  remaining 
Is  for  the  President  to  act,  or  for  special 
legislation  to  be  passed. 

In  offering  my  amendment  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
assist  in  promoting  labor-management 
harmony  in  the  Nation's  transportation 
Industries,  I  am  impressed  with  the  need 
to  study  labor  legislation  in  the  trans- 
portation     industries.     Such      studies 
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could  deal  with,  for  example,  inconsist- 
encies in  the  present  law.  The  rallrocMls 
and  airlines  are  covered  by  the  Railway 
L*bor  Act  while  the  trucking  and  mari- 
time industries  come  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  including  the 
amendments  enacted  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  The  National  Mediation  Board 
and  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  are  concerned  with  the  railroads 
and  airlines,  while  the  trucking*  and 
maritime  industries  come  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Services. 

As  an  article  published  2  years  ago 
points  out: 

.  .  .  Xven  students  of  labor  relations  are 
puzzled  by  differences  in  emergency  dispute 
CUuses  found  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as 
compared  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  em- 
ployment of  a  Taft-Hartley  Injunction,  as 
compared  to  tbe  appointment  of  an  emer- 
gency panel  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
result*  in  a  different  procedure  and  time 
period  for  a  "statiu  quo"  on  the  Issues.' 

Under  both  laws,  however,  transporta- 
tion di^^tes  have  become  what  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  termed  "mara- 
thons of  maneuver."  At  a  1963  meeting 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators, 
he  said:  , 

The  last  round  of  contract  disputes  ih 
tbe  airline  Industry  (not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted) took  over  two  years,  and  Involved 
the  President  of  the  United  Statee,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  a  Special 
Presidential  Comnviaalon,  nine  Presidential 
emergency  Boards,  and  three  Boards  of  Arbi- 
tratlon — a  total  of  36  public  representatives. 

(In)  the  recent  longshore  case,  tbe  public 
~  participants,  diulng  its  twe]ve-month  course, 
were  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, bis  Deputy,  fifteen  FMCS  mediators,  a 
Taft-Hartley  Board  of  Inquiry,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Federal  DUtrlct  Court,  the 
Mayors  of  nimierous  port  clUes,  a  Special 
Presidential  Board  which  was  appointed  but 
never  convened,  and  another  Special  Board 
under  tbe  obalrmanshlp  of  a  UJ3.  Senator.* 

Secretary  Wirts  concluded  then  that 
"such  a  program  of  improvisation  clear- 
ly offers  nothing  for  the  longrun  fu- 
ture." •  The  airline  strike,  and  the  un- 
certainty as  to  how  it  was  going  to  be 
settled,  appeared  to  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion. Therefore,  It  seems  imperative 
that  more  workable  and  consistent  means 
be  devised  to  deal  with  labor  disputes 
In  the  transportation  industries.  The 
present  legal  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery Is  inadequate. 

It  Is  true  that  many  legislative  reme- 
dies have  beei.  suggested.  They  tend 
to  be  drastic — for  example,  compulsory 
arbitration — and/or  hastily  devised  be- 
cause they  are  usually  the  result  of  a 
transportation  emergency  brought  on  by 
a  labor  dispute.  However,  I  feel  an 
"early  warning  system"  In  the  proposed 
Department    of    Transportation    could 

*Shlls,  Bdward  B.  Transportation's  Labor 
OrlaU.  'Harvard  Business  Review.  May /June 
1994,  p.  M. 

•As  quoted  In  Kaufman,  Jacob  J.  The 
lUUroad  Labor  Dispute:  a  Marathon  of 
Maneuver  and  Improvisation.  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  R«hrlew.  January  1966,  p.  196. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  199-197. 


help  come  up  with  solutions  which  were 
arrived  at  through  careful  study  of  the 
complex  Issues  involved. 

Legislation  Is,  of  course,  not  the  only 
or  final  answer  to  labor  disputes.  Good 
will  and  effective  oommunlcation  be- 
tween the  parties  involved  are  also  nec- 
essary. My  labor-management  amend- 
ment, in  fact,  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transpcrt-ation  to  assist  in  promoting 
better  relations  between  labor  and  man- 
agement In  the  transportation  industries 
as  a  supplement  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board  and  the  Fed- 
Val  Mediation  and  Cbnclliation  Service. 

The  major  justiflcation  for  assigning 
this  new  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  would  be  to  put  in- 
creased emphasis  upon  a  problem  area 
in  transportation.  Tlie  first  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act — H.R.  15963  as  reported  by  the 
Hoiise  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations— is  to  provide  leadership  In  iden- 
tifying and  solving  tmnsportation  prob- 
lems. I  believe  the  Borton  amendment 
could  make  a  major  contribution  to  this 
goal.         ^ 

When  it  Is  offered,  during  the  amend- 
ing process,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it  so  that  we  can  have  this  addi- 
tional tool  in  this  crucial  area. 

Again  may  I  state  my  belief  in  this 
bill.  It  is  Important  for  us  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Transportation  in 
order  that  we  can  have  one  uniform  Fed- 
eral policy  respecting  national  trans- 
portation. 

I  believe  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  have  this  Department.  Even  though 
we  do  have  problems,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  ironed  out  during  the  amending 
process,  this  Is  a  good  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemai*  from  New  York  has  again 
expired.  ^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  expresslnl:  my  appreciation 
for  the  hard  work  tl»t  he  has  done  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Opera- 
tions, for  his  devotlan  to  duty,  for  his 
attendance  at  the  sessions,  and  for  his 
always  constructive  approach  to  the 
problems  which  we  have  in  that  sub- 
„committee.  The  gentleman  knows  how 
highly  I  regard  his  judgment.  I  will  look 
forward  tomorrow  to  seeing  the  context 
of  his  amendment,  and  I  will  give  it  every 
consideration  that  I  can  in  relation  to 
the  Integrity  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  tbe  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy!. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
npver  been  an  enthusiast  about  increas- 
ing governmental  agencies.  In  fact,  on 
previous  occasions,  I  have  opposed  the 
establishment  of  new  Federal  depart- 
ments simply  because  of  a  desire  to  slow 
down,  rather  than  accelerate,  the  pace 
at  which  governmenltal  activities  and 
bureaucracy  are  expanding. 

All  of  us  know  th^t  governmental 
agencies  have  a  way  not  only  of  perpetu- 
ating themselves,  but  of  expanding  both 
their  persormel  and  the  areas  of  their 
jurisdiction.    Frankly,  I  think  that  Gov- 
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errunent  is  much  too  big  and  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  we  could  decentral- 
ize it.  But  I  am  also  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  as  our  national  economy  be- 
comes Increasingly  complex,  centralized 
direction  becomes  Increasingly  necessary 
in  some  areas,  especially  those  which  re- 
quire regulation. 

The  field  of  trai^ix>rtation  Is  such  an 
area.  It  was  inevitable  that  there  would 
have  to  be  Federal  regulation  of  trans- 
portation by  rail,  by  air,  and  by  water 
It  was  equally  inevitable  that  major  re-* 
sponsibility  for  the  planning  and  financ- 
ing of  roads  and  highways  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  would  the  regulation  of  trans- 
port traffic  over  the  Nation's  highways. 

Heretofore,  these  highly  important  ele- 
ments of  our  transportation  industry 
have  been  scattered  in  a  wide  variety  of 
independent  agencies  and  some  have 
been  parts  of  governmental  departments 
where  they  have  been  comparatively 
insignificant  subordinate  elements. 
Transportation  is  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant part  of  our  economy,  and  there  is 
such  an  inseparable  interrelationship 
among  the  differing  but  competing 
modes  of  transport  that  a  coordinating 
authority  is  needed.  Such  coordination, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  best  be  provided  by 
a  new  Federal  department,  headed  by  a 
Secretary  with  Cabinet  status. 

During  committee  consideration  of  this 
bill,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr,  Garmatz]  and  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  committee  that  will  leave  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  its 
present  powers  and  functions  in  railroad 
"car  service"  matters.  I  consider  this 
to  be  one  of  the  more  important  amend- 
ments made  in  committee  because  such 
matters  which  often  involve  quasi-judi- 
cial determinations  should  be  left  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

There  is  much  more  to  "car  service" 
than  getting  freight  cars  to  points  at 
which  they  are  needed.  Numerous  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
vest  the  Commission  with  certain  powers 
and  authority  over  "car  service."  Some 
of  those  sections  apply  only  in  times  of 
car  shortages  or  emergency  conditions, 
while  other  sections  have  general  appli- 
cation and  apply  to  the  everyday  opera- 
tions of  the  railroads.  All  of  these  sec- 
tions are,  In  a  sense,  interrelated  and  deal 
directly  with  the  economic  regulation  of 
the  railroad  industry.  In  addition,  car 
service,  in  its  broad  sense,  includes  such 
matters  as  demurrage,  or  car  detention, 
and  charges  for  these,  along  with  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  affecting 
such  charges,  are  published  in  public 
tariffs. 

Thus,  the  so-called  car  service  func- 
tions reach  deeply  into  the  economic  reg- 
ulation of  the  railroad  industry.  Such 
economic  regulatory  matters  should 
properly  rest  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  or 
purely  administrative  agency. 

Another  point  I  want  to  discuss  has  to 
do  with  the  placing  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration within  the  new  Department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  district 
where  transportation  Is  a  major  industry. 
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j£y  district  is  a  maritime  district.  We 
lx)«st  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world — 
Hampton  Roads.  We  also  pride  our- 
selves on  unexcelled  shipping  and  ship- 
building facilities,  as  well  as  personnel 
Tbo  are  outstanding  in  maritime  services 
and  operations.  The  first  job  I  had  after 
jrtdufttion  from  college  was  with  a 
steamship  agency.  Through  the  years  I 
have  learned  the  importance  of  shipping 
to  our  Nation — the  importance  of  our 
merchant  marine,  not  only  to  the  econ- 
omy and  commercial  well-being  of  our 
oountr. ,  but  as  an  urgent  requirement 
of  our  national  defense. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  our  merchant  marine, 
about  the  way  it  has  been  neglected, 
about  our  failure  to  pursue  the  policy 
(rfBclally  set  forth  in  our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  this,  but  you  and 
I  have  witnessed  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
American  merchant  marine.  We  are  not 
operating  the  ships  that  we  should  be 
operating.  We  have  lost  our  position  of 
leadership.  Not  only  are  we  not  operat- 
ing the  number  of  ships  we  should  be 
operating,  but  we  are  not  keeping  our 
fleet  modern — we  are  not  building  the 
ships  we  ought  to  be  building.  In  short, 
although  there  is  statutory  authority  to 
make  the  American  merchant  marine 
second  to  none,  that  statute  is  not  being 
carried  out. 

Who  can  say  how  much  of  this  is  due 
w  the  fact  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration is  just  a  little  wheel  in  the  big 
Department  of  Commerce?  Who  can  say 
whether  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  new 
ship  construction  is  due  to  disinterest  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  to  the  inability  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  to  se- 
cure the  kind  of  support  he  has  needed? 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  some  of  our  colleagues 
to  establish  an  independent  maritime 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  know  that  they  are  moti- 
vated by  an  earnest  desire  to  try  to 
promote  our  Nation's  maritime  Interests 
and  to  try  to  restore  Maritime  to  its 
proper  place  in  our  national  picture. 

I,  too,  share  that  desire,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
that  objective  is  to  make  the  Maritime 
.Administration  one  of  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  Then  that  new  com- 
ponent should  be  staffed  by  aggressive, 
competent  top-level  personnel  who  can 
enlist  the  full  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  Secretary,  and  throygh  him  have 
access  to  the  White  House  and  employ 
persuasion  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  us  can  say  with 
certainty  where  Maritime  would  func- 
^on  best.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
But  in  recent  years  we  have  witnessed 
~*  transition  of  a  number  of  agencies 
I'om  independent  status  to  constituent 
Mrts  of  two  new  Departments.  I  believe 
!«»'  the  Unes  of  communication  for 
««e  constituent  agencies  have  been 
wiproved  and  I  think  the  voice  of  Mari- 
ne would  be  stronger  when  the  needs  of 
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our  merchant  marine  are  expressed  by 
a  Cabinet  ofBcer  Instead  of  merely  by 
an  agency  administrator. 

Under  the  bUl.  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  would  retain  its  independ- 
ence as  a  quasi-judicial  agency  just  as 
the  ICC  and  the  CAB  would.  This  Is 
entirely  proper,  and  quasl-judlclal  func- 
tions should  be  separated  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. There  is  some  question  in  my 
mind  about  the  desirabiUty  of  including 
In  the  new  Department  the  responsibility 
for  determining  maritime  subsidies 
which  are  of  a  regulatory  nature,  smd 
may  involve  quasi-judicial  determina- 
tions. It  is  my  understanding  that  an 
amendment  to  establish  an  independent 
subsidy  board  may  be  oflfered,  and  as  I 
understand  that  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  desirable  one. 

All  In  all,  I  think  the  bill  before  us 
justifies  support,  and  that  the  adminis- 
trative functloris  of  the^gencles  which 
it  embraces,  including  Maritime,  can 
best  be  discharged  by  the  new  Depart- 
ment headed  by  a  Secretary  vrith  Cabi- 
net status. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
compliment  my  beloved  friend  on  his 
fine  talk,  but  I  must  say  that  it  Is  the 
first  thne  in  a  long  time  that  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  does  not  make  the 
gentleman  right. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  That  does  not  make 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  right  either. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  it  was  wise 
when  we  passed  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  £ind  we  were  told  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  merchant  marine — for  you  will 
recall  that  this  was  when  they  placed  the 
merchant  marine  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  great  things  were  sup- 
posed to  happen  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rijne — but  they  have  not.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  that  was 
a  mistake? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Insofar  as  subsidy  de- 
terminations are  concerned,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  should  never 
have  been  placed  in  an  administrative 
agency.  I  had  some  questions  about 
that  at  the  time. 

I  had  some  questions  about  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  matter  at  the  time. 
As  I  recall  it.  when  the  reorganization 
plan  was  considered  by  our  committee,  I 
raised  some  questions  about  it.  I  think, 
however,  we  were  given  assurances  that 
there  would  be  adequate  safeguards.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  has  worked 
as  it  should  have.  However,  let  me  say 
this  to  my  friend.  I  do  not  think  the 
problem  with  our  merchant  marine 
stems  from  the  fact  that  It  is  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  I  think  it  stems 
from  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  interest  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  give  us  the  kind  of 
merchant  marine  we  should  have  had. 

I  put  an  editorial  from  the  Norfolk 
Virginian  Pilot  newspaper  in  the  Record 
yesterday.     That    editorial    wound    up 


with  this  observation,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  valid  one: 

It  18  ultimately  a  PresldenUal  responsl- 
blUty.  ^ 

If  we  have  Presidential  support  for  a 
sound  mergiant  aiarine  that  would  be 
our  natlonW  policy.  It  does  not  make 
too  much  difference  whether  It  Is  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  in  a  new 
department  or  whether  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

Without  that  we  are  still  not  going  to 
get  the  kind  of  merchant  marine  we 
ought  tojbi^e. 

ULt.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
that  respect  I  am  very  much  in  accord 
with  the  gentleman. 

However.  I  am  fearful  that  placing  the 
merchant  marine  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will  have 
the  same  result  as  when  we  placed  It  in 
the  Department  of  Commeree  and  noth- 
ing good  will  come  out  of  it.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  like  transferring  a  body  from 
one  grave  to  another. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
comment  just  briefly  on  that,  if  I  may. 
Actually  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  too  much  difference 
where  it  is.  If  It  does  not  have  support 
in  the  highest  administration  circles. 
Maritime  is  not  going  to  get  its  place  in 
the  sun.  However,  a  fault  that  I  find 
with  the  present  situation  relates  to  the 
making  of  subsidy  determinations  which 
to  my  mind  does  have  some  quasi-judi- 
cial aspects.  I  think  if  that  were  re- 
moved from  the  administrative  agency,  it 
would  be  an  improvement.  However.  I 
do  not  think  the  fact  that  this  was  placed 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  ills  of  the  merchant 
marine  today. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  Maritime  has 
not  had  the  blessings  of  the  top  adminis- 
trative people. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  completely  on 
his  analysis  of  the  plight  of  the  maritime 
program. 

Now  it  is  well  to  go  Into  some  history. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]  back  in  1950,  I  beUeve  it  was — 
Ills  committee  made  a  complete  analysis 
or  scrutiny  of  the  action  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  came  up  with  an  In- 
teresting report.  So  interesting  in  fact 
that  when  Reorganization  Plan  No.  21 
of  1950  came  before  us,  there  was  not  a 
disapproving  resolution  filed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  or  any  other  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  it 
automatically  became  the  law. 

Then,  again,  when  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  was  considered,  which  was  In 
1961.  our  departed  friend,  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Bonner,  came  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson],  and  expressed  his 
interest  In  the  matter.  The  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  voted  to  table  ^ 
the  dlsapproring  resolution  Introduced  by 
the    gentleman   from   Connecticut    [Mr. 
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MoMAOAMl  at  that  time,  and  the  matter 
was  brought  up  on  the  floor  on  the  mo- 
tion *|^f  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Okoss],  and  In  the  debate  on  the  floor 
Representatives  Ciller  and  Bonner 
strongly  supported  the  reorganization 
plan. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect In  his  reccdlectlon  that  a  subcom- 
mittee which  I  headed  in  1949  and  1950 
did  make  wi  extensive  study  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  as  H  was  Uren  operat- 
ing. I  doTiot  know  whether  our  study 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  was  subsequently  offered 
or  not.  I  do  know,  however,  that  there 
were  s<xne  shortcomings  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  maritime  program  at  that 
time  and  there  was  serious  need  for  Im- 
provement. I  cannot  say  whether  there 
Is  any  relationship  actually  between  the 
reorganization  plans  of  1950  and  1961 
and  the  deplorable  situation  In  which 
Maritime  now  finds  itself. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  its  present 
plight  Is  due  more  to  neglect  and  disin- 
terest in  high  places  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  who  com- 
mented on  the  statement  and  position 
taken  by  a  former  beloved  friend  and 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, and  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  last  official  act 
of  the  late  Herbert  Bonner  was  to  stand 
in  the  well  of  this  House,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  8U1  Independent  maritime  agency, 
and  making  the  statement  that  he  had 
made  a  grievous  and  grave  mistake  when 
'  he  siipported  Reorganization  Plan  No.  17 
in  1981,  Just  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  recall  that  that  Is  an 
accurate  portrayal  of  the  situation. 
Whatever  we  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
all  of  us  are  interested  in  improving  the 
Status  of  our  American  merchant  marine. 
That  Is  certainly  my  motivation. 

Mr.  LENNON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
~  Mr.  HARDY.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Going  back  to  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  21  in  1950,  which 
moved  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  an  independent  agency  into  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  at  that  time 
imder  the  Reorganization  Act  there  was 
created  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation.  That  i}artlc- 
ular  reorganization  plan  spelled  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  and  promtilgate  a  pol- 
icy on  transportation.  It  has  not  been 
done  yet,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  must  comment  on 
that  briefly. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  X  hope  the  gentle- 
ixun'8  comment  will  be  brief,  because  I 
bmve  an  agreement  for  the  Committee  to 
rlMat5:30. 

'  Mr.  HARDY.    That  being  the  case,  I 
will  withhold  the  comment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  QllnotB  is  recognized. 


Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
can  conclude  with  Ills  present  commit- 
ments to  speak  before  5:30,  I  will  ask 
that  the  title  be  read  and  then  move  that 
the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  more  than  20  minutes  of  time  re- 
quested. 

»ir.  HOUFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  ChauserlainI. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  a  legal  entity  witliin  it.  I  have  asked 
for  this  opportunity  to  speak  not  only 
to  voice  my  own  support  but  to  try  to 
allay  Uay  apprehenjon  there  might  be 
about  uprooting  tlii»  service  originally 
established  as  a  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
1790.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  served  4 
years  with  the  Coast  Guard  during 
World  War  n  and  afco  from  my  experi- 
ence as  an  oflBcer  oir  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve.  I  am  pleaeed  that  those  en- 
trusted with  maintaining  the  traditions 
of  the  Coast  Guard  have  expressed  full 
supiwrt  for  the  transfer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  new  Dei>artment  of  Trans- 
portation, m  testlfyfcig  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmetit  Operations.  Vice 
Adm.  William  D.  Shlplds.  former  Assist- 
ant Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  stressed  five  special  advantages 
accruing  to  the  Coast  Guard  by  this 
transfer: 

First.  The  Coast  Guard  will  be  a  part 
of  an  executive  department  whose  sole 
objective  is  In  an  area  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  operates  continually,  that  Is 
transportation  and  transportation 
safety. 

Second.  <The  Coaat  Guard  will  be  In 
the  mainstretim  of  development  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

Third.  Coast  Guard  prestige  at  inter- 
national conferences  dealing  with  trans- 
portation will  be  enl»nced  by  the  Coast 
Guard  being  an  Integral  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Fourth.  The  resulting  closer  relation- 
ships with  other  elements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  improve 
Coast  Guard  capabilities. 

PVth.  Coast  Guard  personnel  would 
serve  in  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  at  high  levels  of  pol- 
icymaking and  administration. 

It  is  further  to  be  stressed  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  the  only  Government 
agency  being  brought  into  the  new  De- 
partment which  is  to  preserve  Its  identity 
as  a  separate  unit.  -  As  the  committee 
report  specifically  points  out  on  page  24 : 

So  far  as  the  Coa«b  Guard  la  concerned, 
while  It  has  a  traditloaal  link  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Its  pflmary  civil  functions 
relate  to  maritime  aixH  to  some  extent  air 
transportation.  Now  tbat  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Transp>ortattos  is  being  set  up.  that 
Department  Is  the  logical  home  for  the  Coast 
Guard  which,  under  tile  bill,  would  srtlll  re- 
main as  a  separate  unit  In  Its  present  form. 


It  is  essential  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  during  wartime  the  Coast  Guard  be- 
comes a  military  service  under  the  opera- 
tional control  of  the  Navy,  and  that  tu 
status  as  a  complete  entity  should  and 
must  be  maintained  at  all  times. 

That  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  the  new.  natural  home  for  the 
Ooast  Guard  is  especially  appropriate 
since  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  principally  re~ 
sponsible  for  safety  In  the  maritime  field. 
As  trarisportatlon  safety  is  to  be  a  par- 
ticular concern  of  this  new  Department 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Coast  Guard 
have  an  effective  voice  In  policy  questions 
affecting  standards  and  procedures  regu- 
lating our  sealanes.  As  Vice  Adm.  Paul 
E.  Trimble,  at  the  time  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  testified  before  the 
other  body : 

Because  of  our  Important  mlasions  In  the 
search  and  rescue  field  and  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation field,  and  the  maritime  safety  field, 
and  others,  U  was  apparent  from  the  outaet 
that  the  Coast  Guard  Is  an  essential  member 
of  the  Transpwrtatlon  family. 

Speaking  for  the  Coast  Guard  Admiral 
Trimble  added: 

I  think  we  would  feel  like  we  were  a  second 
cousin  IX  there  were  a  Department  of  Traui- 
p>ortatlon  .  .  .  considering  transportation 
policy,  transportation  long  range  planning 
and  research — (and)  we  were  on  the  outside 
and  not  a  part  of  It  because  of  the  part  that 
we  do  play. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
relocating  of  the  Coast  Guard  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will  not 
adversely  affect  Coast  Guard  operations. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  strong  indication 
that  it  would  actually  be  detrimental  to 
the  service  and  to  the  Nation  if  it  were 
left  out.  I.  therefore,  support  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  section  of 
H.R.  15963. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  high- 
ly mobile  population  is  probably  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  modern  American 
society.  Transportation  today  accounts 
for  one-sixth  of  our  $700  billion  groa 
national  product.  It  is  therefore  anach- 
ronistic and  wasteful  to  maintain  the 
current  overlapping  and  uncoordinated 
collection  of  Federal  transportation 
agencies.  Valuable  streamlining  will  be 
achieved  by  passage  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  of  1966. 

This  act  creates  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment with  operating  divisions  em- 
bracing the  major  modes  of  travel.  I^ 
Department  will  coordinate  the  100,OM 
Federal  personnel  employed  and  the  W 
billion  hi  Federal  tax  funds  spent  an- 
nually for  transportation. 

In  the  long  run.  this  consolidation  will 
save  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  believes  that  bud«e»n 
economies,  such  as  more  effectively  iw° 
computers.  wUl  completely  offset  within 


2  to  3  years  the  cost  of  creating  the  De- 
partment. 

All  transportation  problems  will  be 
more  effectively  attacked  within  the 
framework  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. But  one  problem  in  partic- 
ular will  be  given  vitally  needed  special 
attention.  A  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  will  work  within  the  De- 
partment to  try  and  awaken  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  high  rate  of  trans- 
portation accidents. 

Last  year.  1.365  Americans  died  in 
Vietnam.  The  public  was  imderstand- 
ably  concerned  by  each  death.  But 
where  was  the  corresponding  public  con- 
cern for  the  49.000  Americans  who  died 
in  auto  accidents  during  the  same  year? 

Hopefully  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  will  be  able  to  break 
through  the  high  wall  of  public  apathy 
which  currently  surrounds  this  problem. 
This  Board  will  carefully  investigate  the 
causes  of  accidents  and  then  recommend 
appropriate  legislation  to  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
will  also  formulate  consistent  Federal 
policies  governing  investment  In  trans- 
portation facilities,  just  as  the  Water 
Resources  Council  now  develops  invest- 
ment standards  for  water  resource  proj- 
ects. Clear  standards  are  needed  to 
meaningfully  evaluate  the  himdreds  of 
transportation  proposals  brought  before 
the  Government  each  year. 

The  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment is  a  large  undertaking.  But 
when  2.5  million  Americans  earn  their 
living  by  moving  people  and  goods,  a 
large  undertaking  is  required.  Although 
we  sometimes  wish  we  could,  It  Is  im- 
possible to  go  back  to  that  period  in 
history  when  only  Ave  Cabinet-level  De- 
partments were  sufficient  to  run  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  is  necessary  to  help 
us  keep  pace  with  the  growing  complex- 
ity of  modern  life. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  !Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
M  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
navlng  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR  15963  >  to  establish  a  Department 
oi  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
Poses,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
f";„^fingtoh.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
Q«moed  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
^n  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
rr.^^reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
?n  uje  wnendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
»n  (HR.  14596)  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
^  appropriations  for  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also,  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14921)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boeu^,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  Con. 
Res.  90)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings." 

The  message  sdso  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to  i 
the  bill  (H.R.  8989)  entitled  "An  act  ^ 
promote  health  and  safety  in  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mineral  industries,  and  for 
other  purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hotises  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Morsk,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Paitnin  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  ACTIONS  OP  MR.  HAROLD 
HOWE  II 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleagues  wiU  recall  that  during 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966.  several  Congressmen  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  high- 
handed, tyrarmical,  inconsistent,  illogical 
and  even  illegal  actions  of  Mr.  Harold 
Howe  n. 

Now,  I  have  news  for  the  Members  that 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  has  been  dealt  a  shattering  blow  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  by  four  junior  bu- 
reaucrats from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
four-man  team  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  visiting  with  boards  of 
education  throughout  Georgia  telling 
them  what  must  be  done  if  they  are  to 
continue  receiving  Federal  aid. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  has  an  open-meetings  law,  and 
ignoring  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  these  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  refused  to 
meet  in  the  presence  of  accredited  news 
reporters.  Members  of  the  press  have 
been  expelled  from  meetings  they  have  a 
legal  right  to  attend.  While  the  local 
school  boards  have  defended  the  people's 


inherent  right  to  be  informed,  the  press 
has  been  barred  at  the  demand  of  four 
political  hacks,  who  were,  on  their  own 
admission,  carrying  out  orders  from 
Washingtoft. 

These  four  men  have  stormed  through 
Georgia  with  the  diplomacy  of  a  buzz- 
saw,  disrupting  oiu-  local  communities 
and  flouting  the  State's  open  meetirvgs 
law.  The  team  spokesman,  who  identi- 
fied himself  as  James  Rich,  hsis  taken 
the  position  that  meetings  between  his 
uninvited  group  and  local  school  officials 
can  be  compared  to  a  Jury  session  in 
which  matters  are  understandably  dis- 
cussed behind  closed  doors.  At  least  one 
school  official  told  this  emissary  that  he 
was  not  serving  on  a  jury  but  rather  at- 
tending a  public  meeting  to  handle  pub- 
lic business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  in  case  any  of  my 
colleagues  are  wondering  at  this  point 
why  the  local  school  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  stood  for  such 
capricious  and  arbitrary  treatment,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  friends  that 
the  Office  of  Education  holds  a  big  stick 
over  the  heads  of  our  educators. 
Through  a  bureaucratic  interpretation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  our  school 
boards  are  forced  to  bow  and  scrape  to 
each  and  every  silly  demand  of  Eling 
Harold  Howe  n,  and  his  numerous 
lackeys  or  face  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
aid.  Such  action  has  served  to 
strengthen  rather  than  soften  resistance 
toward  the  desegregation  guidelines  in 
the  South. 

The  Georgia  Press  Association,  which 
represents  227  newspapers  in  the  State, 
has  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the 
indignation  of  the  fourth  estate.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  selected  editorial  comments 
from  the  Georgia  press  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 
A  Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Oeokgia  Pkbb 

ASSOCIATIOK 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Press  Aasoclatlon. 
representing  227  newspapers  In  the  state  be- 
lieves the  public  has  a  right  to  Itnow  about 
all  matters  of  the  public's  business,  and. 

Whereas  the  newspapers  uphold  the  In- 
herent constitutional  right  of  the  people  to 
be  represented  In  meetings  wherein  are  dis- 
cussed matters  of  vital  public  concern  ajid 
Interest,  and. 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  Stat«  of  Georgia 
provide  that  public  bodies.  Including  boards 
of  education  hold  open  meetings  and  main- 
tain open  records,  and. 

Whereas  the  representatives  of  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare are  currently  holding  meetings  with 
local  school  J>oar£l8  In  Georgia  foe  the  pur- 
pose of  resolving  dimcvUtles  with  regard  to 
desegregation  of  school  systems,  a  subject 
of  vital  public  Interest,  as  acknowledged  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  ItseU,  In  specifically  recommending 
certain  stepw  to  encourage  community  sup- 
port for  Its  student-teacher  transfer  i>oUcle«, 
namely  "meeting  with  civic  groups,  parent 
grcnips  and  church  groups  and  the  like  to 
express  the  purposes  and  nature  of  ttie  de- 
segregation plan  and  transfer  policy  encour- 
aging public  officials  and  other  oommtinlty 
leaders  to  make  public  statements  and 
otherwise  provide  for  the  desegregation  plan 
and  transfer  policy"  and, 
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Wbere«0  cflrtoln  repreMntativM  of  the  De- 
fwrtment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Ineludlac  one  Jamea  Rich,  have  arbitrarily 
refused  to  permit  repreeentatlvea  of  newe- 
papere  and  other  media,  ae  well  aa  Interested 
private  citizens,  to  attend  various  local  meet- 
ings of  repreaentaUvee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  local 
school  boards  when  matters  of  guideline 
oompllance  were  discussed,  and, 

Whereas  said  James  Rich  claims  to  have 
bean  Instructed  by  superiors  In  Washington 
to  discuss  the  above  matters  only  In  closed 
meetings,  and, 

Whereas  the  Oeorgla  Press  Association  feels 
the  public  Interest  and  orderly  transition  of 
Georgia's  public  school  system  can  best  be 
served  In  an  atmosphere  of  free  discussion, 
free  exchange  of  ideas,  open  meetings  and 
trustworthiness  on  the  part  of  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Jteaolvsd,  That  the  Georgia  Press  Associa- 
tion strongly  protests  the  action  of  said 
James  Rich  and  otheir  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  hereby  calls  on  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Bducatimi  and  Welfare 
to  instruct  its  ^representatives  to  cease  the 
policy  of  secret  meetings  and  abide  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  providing  for  free  and  open 
meetings  of  its  respective  school  boards;  be 
It  further 

Raolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
provided  the  Executive  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  Oeorgla  Congressional  delegation,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  and  all  mem- 
bets  of  this  association  and  respectfully  re- 
quest that  this  resolution  be  acknowledged. 

Adopted   unanimously   this    13th   day   of 
August,  1006  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Oeorgla  Press  Association,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Roanrr  D.  P*owi.kx, 

PreaULent. 

Attest: 

Olxnn  McCullocr, 

Secretary. 

(Editorial   from   the   Dawson    (Oa.)    News, 

Aug.  18, 1066] 

School  Bcu^aoa  axd  HXW 

School  boards  In  Oeorgla  which  signed  the 
new  federal  desegregation  compliance  forms 
with  exceptions  are  finding  themselves  In 
pretty  much  of  a  predicament  after  all. 

A  team  of  four  federal  representatives — 
three  white  men  and  one  negro — from  the 
Office  of  Education  are  visiting  the  boards 
of  education  In  those  coimttes,  telling  them 
what  they  must  do  If  they  are  to  continue 
receiving  federal  aid. 

In  accounts  of  all  the  visits  to  hoards 
which  we  have  read  or  heard  about,  the  press 
has  been  expelled  though  the  federal  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
provide  that  public  meetings  are  open  to  the 
preas,  unless,  of  course,  the  national  secu- 
rity is  Involved. 

"Hte  expulsion  has  not  been  a  decision  of 
the  county  boards.  The  federal  team  simply 
has  refused  to  discuss  their  business  In  the 
presence  of  the  press. 

In  our  Judgment  this  Is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  American  concept  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  from  an  agency  of  our 
gOTWnmant  which  should  be  more  con- 
oemed,  above  all  else  and  all  others,  with 
oompUance  of  the  basic  law  of  our  country 
and  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

In  affect,  if  not  in  reality,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Office  of  Education  oonsidera  itself 
abOTS  Uie  law  and  that  It  has  the  self -ap- 
pointed right  to  be  prosecutor.  Judge  and 
Jury  aMaoaohlng  a  dictatorship. 

It  is  Indeed,  a  sad  oommentary  on  Justice, 
when  an  agency  of  the  government  comes 
into  a  county  and  attempts  to  compel   a 


school  board  to  comply  with  an  arbitrary 
ruling  and  then  flouts  the  very  law  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  represent. 

This  team  from  WaAilngton  probably  will 
skip  Terrell  County.  Our  County  Board  of 
Education  declined  to  sign  the  new  compir- 
ance  form,  largely  as  Its  only  means  of  ex- 
pressing disapproval.  The  board  previously 
had  agreed  to  desegregate  the  county  school 
system  under  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan 
which  gave  all  school  children  equal  oppor- 
tunity. This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  all 
that  the  law  requires  fnd  our  county  board 
of  education  was  well  within  bounds  In  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  mandate  which  could  and 
no  doubt  would  lead  to  more  harassment  and 
more  stringent  demands. 

While  we  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  desegregation  In  our  schools 
as  well  as  those  throaghout  the  state  and 
nation,  we  cannot  hup  but  commend  our 
county  board  of  education  on  the  position  It 
has  taken.  As  honorable  men  who  are  try- 
ing as  best  they  can  to  adjust  a  school  system 
to  a  difficult  if  not  unreasonable  situation, 
they  were  left  with  no  alternative  and  time 
has  proven  the  Justification  of  their  decision. 

Elsewhere  In  the  coliunns  of  this  Issue  are 
editorial  comments  of  other  Oeorgla  news- 
papers who,  like  ourselves,  are  protesting 
the  violations  of  the  freedoms  conferred  upon 
the  press  and  the  public  by  an  agency  of  our 
own  government. 

When  the  time  comet  that  the  government 
cannot  discuss  Its  Eiflblrs  with  and  before 
the  people,  we  begin  to  have  fears  of  the 
future. 

(Editorial  from  the.Orlffln  (Oa.^  Dally 

News.  Aug.  12,  19661 

Gaimif  Dailt  News  Strongly  Protests 

Closed  IIxeting 

The  Grlffln  Dally  NeVs  today  protested  the 
closing  by  federal  oflltflals  of  their  meeting 
with  the  Grlffln -Spalding  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Editor  Qulmby  Meltton.  Jr..  took  two  ac- 
tions. One,  he  protestjcd  the  closed  meeting 
to  the  Georgia  Press  Atsoclation  with  the  re- 
quest that  It  take  Immediate  action  to  do 
whatever  it  can  to  see  that  public  meetings 
of  this  kind  are  open  to  the  public  In  the 
future.  Two,  he  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  Wash- 
ington, with  a  copy  to  United  States  Sena- 
tor HxRMAK  TALMAt>4E  With  the  request 
that  the  Senator  "ses  that  It  reaches  the 
Secretary." 

"Last  night  four  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Olllce  of  Education,  a  unit  of  yoiir 
department,  met  with  the  Grlffln-Spaldlng 
County  Board  of  Edu<»atlon  to  discuss  com- 
pliance with  desegregation  guidelines. 
James  Rich  served  a4  spokesman  for  your 
officials.  The  meeting  was  held  In  a  public 
building  and  was  open  to  the  public. 
Shortly  after  the  boaffd  opened  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Rich  informed  It  that  he  had  been 
Instructed  from  Washington  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  school  board  only.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Boaiti  of  Education  stated 
that  It  was  the  board!  desire  that  the  meet- 
ing be  open  to  the  public  and  visitors  be  al- 
lowed to  remain.  However,  Mr.  Rich  in- 
sisted upon  his  posltiOQ  and  two  representa- 
tives of  the  press  anfl  at  least  one  person 
who  was  attending  as  an  Interested  citizen 
withdrew.  The  meeting  then  proceeded. 
The  Grlffln  Daily  Nefrs  protests  vigorously 
the  action  of  your  r^resentatlves  In  forc- 
ing the  cloEfhg  of  tlie  meeting  which  was 
for  the  express  purf>o6e  of  discussing  a 
public  matter  In  a  public  building.  Fur- 
ther, the  Qrlflln  Dally  News  respectfully  but 
emphatically  requests  that  personnel  of  your 
department  be  instructed  that  public  mat- 
ters of  public  concern  should  be  open  to 
the  public. 

QUTMBT  MzLTOK.  Jr..  Editor. 


(Editorial    from   Swalnsboro    (Ga.)    Porstt. 
Blade,  Aug.  10.  1966) 
Lrrn.x  Brr  of  Ambuca 
(By  Bill  Rogers) 

Nations  do  not  die  In  a  blinding  flash 
They  quietly  rot  from  within. 

History  has  never  recorded  an  occasion 
when  a  malignant  growth  In  peoples'  prln- 
clples  and  Ideals  has  run  rampant  through 
the  bloodstream  of  a  nation  and  rotted  la 
heart  out  In  a  matter  of  hours. 

Rather,  nations  die  bit  by  bit.  in  small 
ways  that  at  the  moment  seem  Inconsequen- 
tial and  unimportant. 

America  died  a  little  bit  In  Swalnsboro 
Monday  afternoon. 

At  least  an  official  of  the  U.S.  Deparunect 
of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare  dropped  tie 
guillotine  on  a  part  of  our  nation's  heritage 
when  he  totally  rejected  the  concept  that  a 
free  people  have  the  right  to  know. 

This  government  official  was  here  with 
other  representatives  of  "HEW"  to  attend  a 
Bf>eclally  called  meeting  of  the  Emanuel 
County  Board  of  Education.  Purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  give  Health,  Education  k 
Welfare  the  opportunity  to  outline  to  the 
County  Board  what  Is  expected  of  it  In  re- 
gard to  the  continued  desegregation  of  the 
county's  school  system  this  fall. 

The  Forest-Blade  was  represented  at  the 
meeting  of  these  two  public  agencies,  a  right 
guaranteed  by  Georgia  law  and  In  keeping 
with  principles  set  forth  by  our  natlon« 
founding  fathers. 

The  Emanuel  County  Board  of  Education 
promptly  Informed  these  visiting  HEW  offi- 
cials that  the  Porest-Bljide — as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people — had  a  legal  right  to  be 
present  and  that  not  a  single  member  of  the 
County  School  Board  objected  to  the  attend- 
ance of  the  newspaper's  representative. 

But  HEW  official  James  H.  Rich  refused  to 
discuss  "anything"  with  the  County  Bosrd 
as  long  as  a  reporter  was  present.  He  stated 
flatly  that  these  were  "his  orders."  *' 

Your  representative  at  that  meetl.-ig— the 
Forest-Blade  reporter — had  no  alternative 
within  the  bounds  of  decency:  he  could  only 
leave. 

The  incident  was  a  small  one,  but  It  evokes 
some  rather  serious  questions  that  the  people 
of  Emanuel  County — and  others  In  our  na- 
tion— deserve  to  have  answered: 

Why  must  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  &  Welfare  conduct  public  businesi 
involving  public  money  and  centering  around 
public  school  children  behind  closed  doori 
at  a  meeting  held  In  a  public  building  and 
which  was  legally  open  to  the  public? 

Surely  It  does  not  hope  to  hide  the  effect* 
of  Its  nillngs  on  the  Emanuel  County  school 
System.  It  couldnt  think  that  the  people 
of  Emanuel  County  have  no  concern  with 
What  happens  to  their  school  children,  their 
school  system,  their  tax  monies.  And  cer- 
tainly this  being  an  agency  of  the  American 
government,  It  cannot  feel  that  oiir  people 
have  no  right  to  be  kept  fully  Informed! 

Can  It  be  that  this  unit  of  our  natlon»l 
government  is  now  so  powerful  and  impor- 
tant that  it  no  longer  must  observe  basic 
American  Ideals,  that  It  knows  best  what  li 
best  for  the  public  and  It  feels  that  the  pub- 
lic doesn't  deserve  and  desire  a  first-hind 
report  of  its  programs  and  plans? 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  South. 
that  some  of  our  people  object  strenuouaiy 
to  some  of  the  programs  ot  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare— but 
we  remain  under  the  Impression  that  the 
South  and  its  people  are  still  a  part  of  thli 
nation,  subject  to  its  rules  and  laws  certain^. 
but  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  rights  sm 
privileges  of  other  citizens  In  other  psr* 
of  the  country. 

These  rights,  we  understand.  Include  m 
privilege  of  knowing  how  and  In  what  mtt- 
ner  our  public  officials  conduct  our  pubuc 
affairs. 
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Certainly  the  rules  and  regulations  being 
handed  down  by  the  government  in  the  mat- 
ter of  desegregation  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem are  matters  of  interest  to  all  the  public, 
both  white  and  colored. 

HEW  (and  every  other  governmental 
agency,  local,  state,  or  national)  has  the  duty 
and  obligation  to  instruct  and  Inform  the 
American  people  of  Its  activities,  Its  plans. 
Its  programs. 

To  do  less  Is  to  destroy  part  of  America— 
and  less,  much  less  was  done  here  by  the 
Health.  Education  &  Welfare  boys. 

Indeed,  you  might  say  a  little  bit  of  our 
nation  died  here  Monday  afternoon. 

(Editorial  from  the  Metter  (Ga.)  Advertiser. 
Aug.  11.  1966] 

Federal  Men  Demand  Secrecy 

The  heavy  hand  of  the  Lynd6n  Johnson 
'Great  Society"  fell  on  Candler  County  again 
Monday  of  this  week. 

A  four  man  team  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Bducation  refused  to  meet  with  the  local 
Board  of  Education  until  two  members  of 
the  reporting  staff  of  the  Metter  Advertiser 
were  removed  from  the  meeting  place. 

Details  of  the  meeting,  as  much  as  we 
know  will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  the 
Advertiser 

We  still  believe  that  most  employees  of 
the  government  are  the  same  as  any  other 
loyal  citizen,  but  the  employees  of  the  US 
Office  of  Education  must  be  a  rare  breed 
Indeed  If  the  attitude  of  these  four  bureau- 
crats Is  any  indication  o'f  future  action  by 
the  office  of  education,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  It  will  be,  we  are  In  trouble, 
deep  trouble. 

S:nce  the  days  of  Valley  Forge,  Lexington 
and  Concord,  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
report  the  peoples'  business  to  the  people 
r.tiiout  hlnderances,  providing  the  national 
aecurlty  Is  not  endangered,  has  been  a  bul- 
wark against  everything  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  fought  for. 

When  four  federal  employees  can  come  to 
Candler  County  to  tell  our  board  of  edu- 
cation what  tliey  must  do  to  get  our  tax 
money  back  from  the  leaky  federal  pipeline 
to  run  our  schools,  there  is  something  wrong, 
badly  wrong. 

The  public  schools  are  the  peoples'  busi- 
ness; how  their  policy  is  set  is  the  peoples' 
business:  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Oorernment  as  they  relate  to  the  public 
•chools  is  the  peoples'  business.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  seems  to  think  by  their 
action  Monday  they  are  Immune  from  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  Democratic  adminis- 
tration of  LBJ  seems  bent  on  Involving  Itself 
in  every  facet  of  each  American's  life,  like 
It  or  not 

The  highhanded  tactics  of  any  federal 
»«ency.  and  especially  those  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
flc«  of  Education,  should  be  protested  by 
»il  citizens  now  and  at  the  polls  in  November 


NATIONAL     CONVKNTION     OF     THE 
VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  POOL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  nrniute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
°«»*s.  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
me  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection . 
ftf^  ^9^^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans 
wn)reign  Wars  national  convention  is 
P«»ently  being  held  In  New  York  City. 
"J»  organization  is  representative  of  all 
^«erans  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  entire 
American  population  as  weU.  I  think 
•''»*  it  Is  fitting  that  the  foUowing  two 


resolutions  passed  by  this  body  be  placed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  general  public. 

I  should  also  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Veterans 
Organizations  of  Greater  Dallas  con- 
cerning draft  card  burners  and  so-called 
peace  demonstrations  that  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  enemes  with  which  we  are 
engaged  in  armed  hostilities.  The  coun- 
cil has  for  some  time  urged  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  take  constructive  action 
on  the  subject  of  their  resolution: 

August  24.  1966. 

The  following  two  resolutions  were  passed 
by  standing  acclamation  attending  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  national  convention 
in  New  York  City.  We  urge  that  Immediate 
action   be  taken  on  these  two  resolutions: 

"RtsotuTioN  268 
"Resolution  reafBrnrxlng  support  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities 

"Whereas  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  long  been  a  stalwart  factor  In 
the  preservation  of  our  Government  against 
those  who  would  subvert  it:  and 

"Whereas  the  committee  has  been  sub- 
jected to  ridicule  and  criticism  by  those  who 
fear  to  be  exposed  by  the  committee's  In- 
vestigation; and 

"Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  proceeded  with 
dignity  and  determination  In  the  discharge 
of  its  duties:  and  whereas,  the  committee 
continues  to  perform  a  vital  and  necessary 
function  In  our  Government,  by  reason  of 
the  continuing  efforts  of  forces  who  are  at 
work  to  undermine  the  security  of  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  67th  National  Coni^ention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  commend  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  to  the  committee  for  the  serv- 
ices it  Is  performing  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try, and  reaffirm  our  continued  support." 

"ResOLtmoN  259 

"Resolution   requesting  enforcement   of   law 

against  un-American  actions 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is  today  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  In  defense  of  freedom  and 
for  otu-  own  survival;  and 

"Whereas  the  forces  of  International  com- 
munism are  pushing  relentlessly  against  the 
free  world  throughout  the  globe;  and 

"Whereas  from  a  practical  6ta.ndp>olnt  we 
are  now  In  a  state  of  war;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  servicemen  are  now  fighting 
and  dying  In  Vietnam:   and 

"Whereas  certain  persons  and  organiza- 
tions, engaged  In  criticism  of  and  protest 
against  our  U.S.  Govenmient  policy  of  resist- 
ing Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere,  are  by  their  unpatriotic  actions 
undermining  the  jX)sltlon  of  the  United 
States,  encouraging  our  enemies  and  sowing 
seeds  of  doubt  among  the  uncommitted  peo- 
ple of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  those  who  are  engaged  In  such 
activities  against  our  Government  are  en- 
couraging our  enemies  and  thus  prolonging 
the  conflict,  with  the  result  that  more  of 
our  servicemen  are  killed  and  wounded: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  t7th  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  we  urge  the  full  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  applicable  against  such 
protesters,  demonstrators,  and  critics;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  enactment  of 
such  further  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  outlaw  all  such  unpatriotic  and  damaging 
su:tlvltles   against   our   Oovemment   In   time 


of  hostilities.  Including  the  prompt  passage 
of  H.R.  12047,  now  pending  before  the  Oon- 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

"Andt  Bomo, 
"Commander-in-Chief,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States." 


Council    or    Veterans    Oegantzations    or 

Greater  Dallas  Area  RESOLtmoN  on  DRATt 

Card    Burnings    and    Demonstrations   in 

Regard  to  Vittnam 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  aid  Viet  Nam  and  to  help  rvtaln  its  integ- 
rity as  a  free  nation,  and  American  military 
personnel  are  now  engaged  in  coml>at  with 
the  Viet  Cong  Forces  who  have  been  encour- 
aged and  aided  by  their  Communist  alUes. 
and 

Whereas,  Americans  are  making  great  sac- 
rifices on  the  battlefields  of  Viet  Nam  In  car- 
rying out  our  commitment  to  that  coura- 
geous nation  to  stem  the  tide  of  CommunlBt 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas,  misinformed  and  confused  stu- 
dents and  others  have  been  ptarticipatlng 
In  rallies  and  burning  their  draft  cards, 
thereby  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  action  Is 
harmful  to  the  morale  of  our  American  fight- 
ing men  In  Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  so-called  peace  dem- 
onstrations and  protests  are  Communist,  Nasi 
or  Fascist  inspired;  desecrate  the  fiag  of  our 
country  and  the  principles  It  represents;  and 
with  utter  disregard  to  the  properly  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  local,  state  and  federal 
government:  and  are  planned  to  give  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  of  our  country,  and 

Whereas,  we  are  aware  of  the  constitution- 
al guarantees  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  right  of  dissent  of  our  cltisens  In  a  De- 
mocracy such  as  ovirs  In  this  country. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Council  of  Veterans  OrganlBations  of  Greater 
Dallas,  composed  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Jewish  War  Veterans.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  AMVET8,  and  the  American  GI  Fo- 
rum, meeting  at  Dallas.  Texas,  on  this  eth  day 
of  April,  1966,  supports  our  fighting  men  in 
Viet  Nam,  and  condemns  those  who  bum 
their  draft  cards,  desecrate  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  participate  in  demon- 
strations that  "border  on  treason",  in  time 
war;  thereby  giving  comfort  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  their  Communist  Allies.  whUe  claiming 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  defying  and  violating  the 
laws  of  our  country,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Council  of 
Veterans  Organizations  of  the  Greater  Di^las 
Area  call  upon  the  local,  state  and  federal 
officials  to  use  everj'  nieans  at  their  command 
to  prosecute  those  who  violate  the  laws  of 
our  country  by  burning  their  draft  cards  or 
participating  In  demonstrations  that  are  in- 
jurious to  the  United  States;  and  commit 
acts  that  are  harmful  to  the  morale  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  In  the  Armed  P^>roe8  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Council  further 
urges  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  such  laws  as  are  necessary  and  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Council  of  Veterans  OrganlEatlons  of 
Greater  Dallas:  United  Spanish  War  Veter- 
ans: Disabled  American  Veterans:  the  Amer- 
ican OI  Forum;  the  American  Legicm;  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans;  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  (AMVETS):  Veterans  ol  For- 
eign Wars:  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Approved  and   adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Veterans  Organizations  erf  Greater  DaUaa.  on 
this  6th  day  of  April,  1906,  at  Oallaa,  Texas. 
HTMn   Grxznbpan. 

Chairman. 
M.  8.  Stfvxksok.  -^' 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
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SAO,  SAD  CX>NI>mON  OF  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Sptaket,  I  ask 
uiumtmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
nuuJLs.  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day reports  itam  Saigon  told  us  about  a 
Victory  ship  loaded  with  suppUes  for  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vletnain  being  sunk  by 
a  mine.  S^ren  thot^h  that  vessel  was  21 
years  old.  this  country  could  111  afford  to 
lose  it,  because  our  pipeline  to  Vietnam, 
ahAinefully,  is  composed  primarily  of 
ships  21  to  25  years  old. 

The  great  United  States  already  stands 
sbctb  in  the  world  in  the  size  of  its  active 
fleet,  but  much  further  down  the  line 
for  the  conditions  of  that  fleet,  85  per- 
cent of  which  is  of  Wbrld  War  n  vintage. 

Even  the  country  of  Liberia,  not  a 
maritime  nation,  will  not  permit  most  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  to  be 
transferred  to  Uberlan  registry,  because 
our  ships  were  built  before  1946. 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  disgraceful  situation. 
Unfortunately,  this  deplorable  picture  is 
worsening,  as  has  been  Illustrated  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  the  past  2  days. 

For  1»67,  this  country  will  be  lucky  if 
nine  ships  are  built  out  of  the  budget 
appropriation.  And  our  ships  going  to 
Vietnam  are  in  such  bad  condition,  and 
the  skilled  manpower  availability  so 
I  short,  a  crisis  is  at  hand.  The  story  is 
late,  but  let  us  hope  we  are  not  too  late 
to  keep  Russia  from  burying  us  at  sea. 

The  articles  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  re- 
ferred to  above  are  printed  herewith : 

Ship  Enoinbbs  SHOKtAOE  Cms — Vnr  Wak 

Kftokt  TwatXKtma,  Union  T.kabmi  Wasns 

(By  Helen  DeUcb  Bentley) 

Chicaoo,  Augurt  38 — Unleu  the  Admlals- 
traUon  declares  shipping  a  critical  Industry 
and  eoipenda  special  efforts  to  draft  skilled 
seamen  to  sblpping  Jobs,  the  president  of 
the  Marine  Knglneera  Beneficial  Association 
(AK<-OIO)  aaaerted  today,  at  least  160  shipe 
tx>und  for  Vietnam  will  be  backed  up  in 
Amsrlean  ports  within  a  month. 

Fourteen  vessels  were  delayed  yesterday  be- 
eauae  of  the  lack  o(  Ucensed  engineers  In  San 
Pranolsoo,  Mew  Orleans.  Seattle.  Oalveston 
and  Houston  and  "the  sltiiatlon  Is  snowbaU- 
tng,"  JesM  M.  Calhoon  cautioned  James  J. 
Beyaolds,  Assistant  Secretary  of  liSbor. 

"CaOXS   18   HXBZ" 

"The  crlals  is  here  and  the  war  effort  Is 
threatened  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  over  the  past  many  months  to 
heed  our  warnings,"  Calboon  declared. 

Calhooa  said  that,  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  a  count  today,  be  expected  the  number 
of  ships  backed  up  to  be  Increased — "at 
fourteen  to  eighteen  ships  a  day." 

"If  we  ars  baring  this  much  trouble  to  man 
•Bough  ships  for  297.000  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 
think  vhatH  loiziff  to  happen  when  we  get  u.) 
to  400.000  troops  over  there."  Calhoon  con- 
ttnued.  "AU  of  thU  can  be  blamed  on  the 
fact  ttiat  the  ptptflne  of  ships  to  Vietnam 
In  loes  ta  oonposed  of  2fi-year-old  bottoms  " 

"T WSWI I  -flW-TCAB-OLD     CABS     COMTAKD 

"Tou  eaa  oompam  this  to  the  trouble  we 
would  have  if  we  tried  to  get  by  today  on 
2S-year-oId  automobUea  and  airplanes. 

"This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  maritime 
policy  in  this  country  and  the  failure  to  do 
anything  about  it." 


The  treatment  of  tb#  seamen  In  the  Viet- 
nam area  and  the  decrepit  condition  of  the 
ships  taken  out  of  mothballs  coupled  with 
the  general  shortage  or  seamen  were  the  rea- 
sons cited  by  Calhoon  for  what  he  described 
as  the  refusal  of  licensed  engineers  to  take 
out  any  more  ships  for'  Southeast  Asia. 

Also  he  declared  ttiat  the  Victory  ships 
broken  out  of  the  reserve  fleet  and  now  haul- 
ing BuppUes  to  Vietnam  are  going  out  in 
dangerous  condition  both  because  their 
equipment  Is  faulty  aoil  because  the  number 
of  skilled  men  abcMard  Is  short. 

There  are  some  600  licensed  engineers 
alone  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Mercbadt  Marine  Academy  In 
the  last  five  years  after '  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  Goverzsnent,  the  MEBA  offi- 
cial said,  "and  practlcaBly  none  of  them  have 
erer  gone  to  sea. 

"This  Is  an  untapped  source  of  manpower, 
but  nobody  has  made  liny  effort  to  get  them 
to  do  their  duty  to  sail  these  old  rust  buckets 
to  Vietnam. 

"STILL  DEAJKT  KXKMPr" 

"They  were  draft  eaempt  to  go  to  school, 
then  they  got  married  and  they're  still  draft 
exempt." 

On  top  of  thU,  he  added,  the  Selective 
Service  System  Is  still  on  one  hand  drafting 
Ucensed  seamen  who  ^e  going  to  sea,  and 
on  the  other  releasing  a  few  from  the  mili- 
tary forces  to  sail. 

"What  kind  of  a  ttdlculous  situation  Is 
this?"  Calhoon  asked. 

The   Maritime   Administration    last   April> 
completed  a  manpowfr  study  which  called 
for  shipping  to  be  deiared  a  critical  Indus- 
try, the  MEBA  presld«sit  claimed,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  done. 

TOLD  REFOKT  tS  "ON  DESKS" 

"We  have  been  told  that  report  Is  sitting 
on  the  desks  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Comaierce  without  any  ac- 
tion being  taken  yet.*'  he  said.  "And  here 
we  are  sitting  on  the  verge  of  a  national 
crisis,   a   national   dlaipace" 

Even  though  his  union  changed  Its  ship- 
ping rules  In  April  to  try  to  steer  men  first 
to  those  vessels  without  the  number  required 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  he  said,  the  engineers 
who  have  been  to  Vietnam  once,  twice  or 
more  no  longer  will  go. 

Nxw  VxssxLs*  BTTDorr  Down  to  btjt  Ninx — 
Wnx  Be  Least  UNani  Rxplacxment  Plan 
SzNcx  1068 

(By  Helen  Deilch  Bentley) 

Chicago,  August  Zl— Budget  appropria- 
tions for  new  merchant  ship  construction  for 
fiscal  19fl7  have  "washed  a^^ay"  to  nine  ves- 
sels even  before  the  first  contract  has  been 
let.  Administration  forces  are  admitting  pri- 
vately. 

This  wiU  be  the  siqallest  number  of  ships 
ever  constructed  und«r  the  nation's  ship  re- 
placement program  since  It  got  fully  under 
way  In  1968. 

When  the  budget  *a«  disclosed  last  Jan- 
uary, the  MartUme  Administration  stated 
that  13  ships  woud  b#  forthcoming  from  the 
$86,000,000  appropriated  plus  the  JuggUng  of 
some  other  funds. 

Even  that  13  figure  was  severely  criticized 
because  it  was  so  snxiU  In  a  time  of  emer- 
gency when  Americanrflag  ships  are  In  short 
supply  to  keep  war  imtertel  flowing  to  Viet- 
nam and  maintain  tats  nation's  commercial 
operations  on  a  som«7hat  regular  schedule. 

PaXVTOtrS  ioWS   NOTID 

Too.  it  was  noted  then  that  only  in  two 
previous  Instances — 1B60  and  1963 — has  the 
number  of  vessels  to  be  built  under  the  re- 
placement program  \a  the  American  mer- 
ctiant  marine  dropped  as  low  as  thirteen. 

The  replacement  arogram  Is  said  to  be 
more  tlian  100  slilpe  behind  contract  sched- 
ule, all  due  to  budgetary  cutbacks. 


Uncle  Sam  pays  the- differential  subaldj  qd 
new  ahlp  construction,  wiiich  amounts  to  th« 
difference  in  cost  between  building  vessel* 
in  foreign  yards  and  in  the  higher- priced 
United  States  yards.  The  differential  paid 
out  could  be  as  much  as  66  per  cent. 

New  siUpe  today  are  running  between  |I6,- 
000,000  and  SIT.SOO.OOO.  Each  vessel  Is  lai^ 
and  more  sophisticated  than  the  one  she  U 
replacing. 

The  initial  request  for  new  ship  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  lOe?  was  26  ships  by  the  then 
maritime  administrator,  Nicholas  Johnaon. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  Maritime  Admlnlstratloo 
functions,  cut  the  number  down  to  17  when 
his  department's  budget  was  slashed  IIOO,- 
000,000  to  provide  more  money  for  Vietnam. 

The  next  hatchet-Job  was  applied  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  eliminated  four 
more  vessels,  bringing  the  number  down  to 
18  "with  qualifications," 


THREAT  OP  TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY 
FOR  ECONOMY  OF  NEW  YORK'S 
27TH  DISTRICT 

Mr.  EKDW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
spoke  to  you  about  the  hearing  I  held  at 
Goshen,  N.Y.  and  about  the  threat  the 
present  tight  money  policy  poses  for  the 
economy  of  New  York's  27th  District. 
At  that  time  I  stated  that  should  present 
conditions  continue  the  economic  diffi- 
culties now  being  encountered  by  those 
in  homebuilding  and  its  allied  indus- 
tries would  spread  to  other  businesses 
and  that  as  a  result  there  is  every  possi- 
bility of  a  localized  recession  In  our  dis- 
trict by  Christmas. 

During  the  hearings  several  of  those 
testifying  were  asked  whether  they  at- 
tributed the  decline  in  new  building  to 
lack  of  demand  for  housing.  Everyone 
asked  answered  this  question  in  the 
negative.  They  stated  that  in  their 
Opinion  demand  for  houses  was  as  strong 
this  year  as  it  had  been  over  the  past 
few  years,  if  not  a  bit  stronger.  In- 
stead, to  a  man  and  woman,  they  at- 
tributed the  slowing  down  of  homebuild- 
ing and  real  estate  activity  to  the  drain 
on  funds  caused  by  the  high-Interest 
policy  now  prevailing.  Again  and  again 
those  testifying  reiterated  that  there  was 
no  mortgage  money  available. 

Mr.  James  Bristow,  a  spokesman  for 
five  Orange  County  savings  banks,  re- 
ported his  banks  had  experienced  a  net 
deposit  outflow  of  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars during  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year.  By  contrast,  he  stated,  in  the 
same  period  of  1965,  the  same  five  banks 
gained  almost  $400,000  in  deposits.  Mr 
Bristow  then  went  on  to  point  out  th« 
whereas  the  banks  were  making  ever? 
effort  to  stay  in  the  mortgage  lending 
business,  they  were  having  great  diffi- 
culty In  the  face  of  these  deposit  oat- 
flows. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fersch  of  the  Sufflrw 
County  NaUonal  Bank,  added  that  i^ 
coimtry  commercial  banks  ^^"J*: 
having  their  dlfBcultles  In  maintaWW 
mortgage  lending.    A  savings  and  loan 


official  testified  that  he  was  having  trou- 
tde  holding  shares,  especially  larger 
shares  in  the  $10,000  area,  and  that  he 
might  have  to  go  after  lending  more 
profitable  than  mortgages  out  of  duty 
w  his  shareholders  if  the  present  situa- 
tion continued. 

Several  builders  also  testified  that  New 
York  City  mutual  savings  banks,  which 
have  previously  supplied  mortgage  funcis 
Jor  certain  of  the  larger  development 
projects  in  Rocldand  and  Orange  Coun- 
ties have  disappeared  from  the  market 
altogether,  and,  as  a  result,  these  sub- 
divisions cannot  be  built. 

In  concluding  his  statement  Mr. 
Bristow  had  this  to  say: 

I  wish  to  make  one  point  clear.  We  are 
not  interested  In  placing  new  restrictions 
upon  any  financial  institutions  in  order  to 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  others.  What  we 
are  simply  asking  is  that  in  competition  for 
nvlngs  among  financial  Institutions,  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  consumer  type  of  cer- 
aflcate  of  deposits,  should  not  be  used  to 
siphon  o!T  deposits  from  savings  banks. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Bristow.  I  would  add 
further,  however,  that  this  excessive 
competition  he  refers  to  constitutes  an 
even  greater  danger,  one  larger  in  scope. 
For  speculation  is  encouraged  and  thrift 
is  discouraged.  Stable  relationships  be- 
tween thrift  institutions  and  their  cus- 
tomers, and  a  relative  shift  In  Incomes 
from  those  who  produce  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  their  own  energy  and  effort,  that 
Is  from  labor,  to  those  who  hold  idle 
funds  for  speculation  Is  engendered. 

The  bankers  and  builders  and  others 
who  testified  at  Goshen  are  buyers  and 
sellers  in  the  thrift  market  for  money. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  important 
market,  and  one  in  which  stability  and 
good  sense  are  necessary  elements. 
Many  savers,  looking  toward  the  future, 
put  aside, a  small  nest  egg.  They  de- 
posit these  funds  they  have  saved  in  sav- 
ings accounts  or  they  purchase  shares  in 
savings  and  loan  associations.  They 
are  not  speculators.  The  Ijanks  and  as- 
sociations serving  them,  including  com- 
mercial banks  with  savings  departments, 
lend  these  savings  out  as  Intelligently 
as  they  can.  primarily  hi  the  home  build- 
ing and  buying  market.  This  is  the 
service  these  bankers  perform. 

What  they  seek  is  a  decent  margin  be- 
tween the  interest  they  receive  from 
niortgage  lending  and  the  Interest  they 
pay  out  to  shareholders  or  depositors. 
Let  me  emphasize  again,  this  is  not  pri- 
marily a  speculative  market,  and  it 
should  not  be.  Pair  rates  of  Interest 
MW  fair  returns  on  services  rendered  are 
what  Is  desirable. 

J^*  '"  *^'^  House  are  at  present  con- 
sidering a  number  of  bills  seeking  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  in  the  thrift  market. 
ui  this  we  must  avoid  creating  technical 
Bjnmicks  that  will  only  offer  new  out- 
lets for  the  speculative  fever.  We  must 
not  contribute  further  to  the  hlgh-inter- 
«  acceleration,  and  thereby  penalize 
»Me  states  such  as  New  York  which 
*ek  to  maintain  steble  and  reasonable 
mterest  rates  in  the  thrift  market 
wrough  the  so-called  usury  ceilings, 
we  must  hold  the  Une  against  high  rates 
■»«  the  chaotic  market  conditions  which 
™™er     encourage      speculation.    We 


must  seek,  instead,  in  our  legislation,  to 
reestablish  an  orderly  market  in  mort- 
gages and  savings,  so  that  our  \  local 
savers  and  home  buyers,  bankers  and 
builders,  and  their  employees  can  turn 
again  to  the  importauit  task,  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  decent  hous- 
ing. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  BERNARD  A. 
SCHRIEVER 

Mr.    HUBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  will 
lose  to  retirement,  on  August  31  of  this 
year,  a  brilliant  military  officer.  Gen. 
Bernard  A.  Schrlever  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  national  success  story  of  how  he 
fought  for  and  delivered  to  this  Nation 
the  awesome  deterrence  of  intercon- 
tinental balUstic  missiles  Is  Indeed  well 
known.  His  military  genius  and  dedi- 
cated foresight  as  commander  of  Amer- 
ica's biggest  research  and  development 
organization — the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command — has  maintained  this  coim- 
try's  free  world  leadership  In  aerospace 
technology. 

However,  to  part  for  a  moment  from 
the  great  and  visionary  space  and  aerial 
hardware  whose  development  he  has 
managed.  I  would  Uke  to  touch  upon 
another  little-known  phase  of  his  career 
without  which  this  dedicated  airman 
could  not  have  successfully  accomplished 
his  staggering  mission. 

That  facet  Is  General  Schriever's  great 
accent  on  the  people  who  Ijave  compi-lsed 
his  team.  General  Schrlever  has  noted 
that  the  greatest  challenge  to  manage- 
ment is  to  find  ways  to  encourage  the  full 
creative  potential  of  Individuals,  and 
that  an  atmosphere  must  be  created 
where  the  unique  human  capacity  for 
Iruiovation  and  Judgment  can  be  fiolly 
developed  and  employed. 

It  Is  a  vaUdated  fact  that  job  satisfac- 
tion is  the  most  Important  single  factor 
influencing  young  ofQcers  to  remain  in 
military  service  beyond  their  obUgatlon, 
and  as  commander  of  an  organization 
which  reUes  heavily  upon  the  creative 
geidus  of  fertile  young  scientific  and  en- 
gineering minds,  General  Schriever  has 
continuously  accentuated  the  fact  that 
technology  depends  on  the  quality  of 
people,  their  dedication,  and  job  satis- 
faction. His  foresight  In  motivating  and 
recognizing  the  accomplishments  of 
highly  ediicated  young  officers  has  re- 
sulted In  the  retention  rate  of  these  vital 
young  people  being  more  than  tripled  in 
the  r>ast  5  years.  It  must  be  noted  that 
such  an  accomplishment  is  a  major  feat 
when  one  considers  that  these  highly 
educated  scientists  and  engineers  could 
easily  choose  more  lucrative  civilian  pur- 
suits than  the  lesser  monetary  rewards 
of  military  service. 

General  Schriever  has  said  that  the 
problem  of  retaining  people  in  the  Sys- 


tems Command  should  be  afforded  the 
same  priority  and  Importance  as  the  de- 
velopment of  any  new  major  weapons 
system.  And  so  believing,  he  has  inno- 
vated revolutionary  personnel  manage- 
ment techniques  to  Implement  such 
thoughts.  Including  a  dynamic  accent  on 
people  program,  and  an  officers'  career 
motivation  plan  addressed  to  the  Junior 
scientific  and  engineering  officers.  These 
programs  furnish  the  greatest  possible 
persoiuil  recognition  for  these  essential 
people,  and  furnish  them  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live  and  work. 

But  the  programs  themselves  were  not 
sufficient  to  guarantee  such  a  great  leg- 
acy of  responsibility,  and  to  them  Gen- 
eral Schriever  added  his  own  brilliant 
hand  and  dynamic  leadership,  spenfling 
untold  days  over  the  years  persorudly 
visiting  his  people  throughout  the  Nation 
in  a  schedule  that  would  totally  exhaust 
a  lesser  man. 

Ben  Schrlever  has  said  that  despite  the 
talk  of  pushbutton  technology,  in  the 
military  it  is  the  man  who  counts  and 
not  the  button ;  that  it  is  the  uniqueness 
of  human  spirit  and  the  ablUty  of  man  to 
develop  his  God-given  gifts  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  American  accomplishment 
and  the  measure  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

Such  astute  observations  on  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  inspirational  abil- 
ity to  instill  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 
such  a  spirit  of  dedication  and  patriotism 
Is  Indeed  the  mark  of  Bernard  Schrlever. 

Timidity  is  the  road  to  failure,  and 
Genertil  Schriever  has  been  neither  a 
timid  nor  a  despotic  leader  during  more 
them  30  years  of  brilliant  service  to  his 
adopted  country.  The  Nation  and  the 
free  world  owes  this  great  American  a 
deep  debt,  not  only  for  his  foresight  In 
developing  America's  weapotis  arsenal, 
but  for  creating  a  great  and  dedicated 
mental  arsenal  of  technology,  without 
which  this  coimtry  would  be  militarily 
backward  indeed.  ' 


VIETCONG  SINKING  OF  THE  "BATON 
ROUGE  VICTORY" 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sisk  unaiiimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  we  learned  that  the  Vietcong 
h&d  succeeded  in  sinking  a  U.S.-flag 
cargo  ship,  the  Baton  Rouge  Victory,  ap- 
parently killing  seven  American  crewmen 
and  bloclElng  one  of  the  two  p.>i»Tirt»i«  into 
the  harbor  at  Saigon.  This  la  but  the 
most  successful  of  a  series  of  attempts 
to  mine  ships  carrying  supplies  needed 
to  carry  on  the  war. 

These  attacks  appear  to  be  taken  In 
stride  as  normal  hazards  of  the  ooq- 
fllct.  It  is  certainly  in  sharp  contrast 
to  our  present  meticulous  policy  of  not 
hnpedlng  hi  any  way  Conununlst  ships 
sailing  into  North  Vletnainese  ports.  If 
we  were  to  attempt  to  eat  oft  the  sup- 
ply lines  to  North  Vietnam  tt  would  be 
trumpeted  as  a  sharp  escalation  of  the 
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war.  Where,  I  uk,  are  the  cries  erf  es- 
palatlon  when  the  Vletoong  sink  a  UJB. 
ship  and  continue  to  haraas  the  ihlpirfng 
lanes  supplying  our  troops  that  are  giv- 
ing their  lives  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
free?  R  Is  bat  another  tneredlble  ex- 
ample of  the  way  we  are  fighting  with 
one  arm  ttod  behind  our  backs. 

Although  the  free  world  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced the  C<xumunlst8  shipping  has  oor- 
reqx)ndingly  Increased  and  we  have  not 
done  anything  to  stop  It  that  I  know 
of.  In  fact,  it  was  Just  in  Jime  of  this 
year  that  we  even  as  muc^  as  blacklisted 
Polish-flag  vessels  that  had  been  to  North 
Vietnam  from  carrying  UJ3.  Oovem- 
mant-flnanced  cargoes.  I  am  Informed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  dur- 
ing 1964  Polish  ships  made  48  trips  to 
North  Vietnam.  During  1965  the  num- 
ber was  40,  and  while  the  figures  for 
1966  are  classified  I  can  say  they  appear^ 
to  be  at  about  the  same  level.  Yet  it  was^ 
<mly  in  June  of  this  year  that  we  finally 
got  around  to  officially  protesting  this 
trade.  F\irthermore,  I  am  Informed  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  that  be- 
tween January  1965  and  Jime  30,  1966, 
10  Pollah-flag  vessels  have  called  at  UJS. 
ports  a  total  of  56  times.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  Joined  a  score  of  other  Members  In 
sponsoring  legislation  to  close  our  ports 
to  all  ships  of  any  foreign  shipping  inter- 
est which  permits  any  of  the  vessels  un- 
der its  control  to  trade  with  the  Hanoi 
regime.  The  administration  has  opposed 
this  legislation,  even  though  for  a  time 
It  was  given  de  facto  enforcement 
through  the  extra-legal  boycott  initiated 
by  patriotic  longshoremen. 

I  say  we /cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch 
the  war  being  continually  escalated  in 
South  Vietnam  by  supplies  entering 
North  Vietnam  in  Communist  ships. 
The  Vletoong  are  not  giving  our  ships 
any  safe  conduct  passes  up  the  river  to 
Saigon  but  we,  with  the  full  might  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  controlling  the  South  China 
Sea,  Just  seem  to  drift  about,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  growing  volume  of  Com- 
munist shipping  that  continues  to  sail 
to  Haiphong  to  supply  ttie  Communists 
that  are  killing  our  boys  and  making  it 
necessary  for  us  to  send  more  troops  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  Presi- 
dent should  explain  this  to  the  American 
people. 


FRANCIS  X.  BUSHMAN,  A  GREAT 
AND  NOBLE  AMERICAN 

Mr.  OniARA  of  nunols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Bouae  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
Mrtend  my  remarks. 

The  fiPBAKKR.    Is  tfaere  objection  to 

the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 
nUnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  01BLARA  of  Illinois.  Ur.  Speaker. 
Prands  X.  Bushman,  who  died  at  8S,  In 
wmwlng  up  his  life  said  he  had  Ihred  in 
the  rtehest  period  of  American  history. 
B^  was  1  year  my  lunior  and  our  triend- 
ahlp  began  In  1911  when  he  was  with  the 
old  Hlwanaar  Film  Oo.  in  Chicago  and  I 
«M  gtrlvtag  fojymy  place  In  the  poUtloal 
Kcne.  Ttaaels  &.  Biahman  was  one  of 
the  young  men  who  helped  me  raise  the 


cry  of  "Give  Youth  a  Chance:  Get  Rid 
of  the  Old  Fogies."  That  was  the  year 
that  I  won  out  over  a  field  of  seven  others 
in  the  Democratic  primary  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Illinois  and  later  was 
elected. 

In  1915,  we  filmed  "The  Little  Girl 
Next  Etoor"  at  the  Essanay  studio  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000,  and  It  went  on  to  establish 
the  alltime  attendance  record  for  a 
movie  up  to  that  time,  and  the  only 
professional  in  the  cast  was  a  charming 
woman  who  later  was  married  to 
Bushman. 

For  years  a  photograph  of  a  scene 
in  "The  Uttle  Olrl  Next  Door"  hung  in 
my  law  oflQce  in  Chicago  as  now  It  hangs 
In  my  office  In  the  Raybum  Building. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Bushman  was  In  my 
Chicago  office  some  years  ago.  He  was 
as  full  as  ever  of  colorful  optimism  and 
the  merriment  of  Just  being  alive.  Look- 
ing at  the  photograph  he  said: 

No  woman  could  wear  shoes  as  she  did. 
She  had  her  own  distinctive  way. 

FYancis  X.  Bushman  was  never  con- 
quered by  age.  In  his  eighties.  I  am  told, 
he  was  the  same  unconquerable,  unsink- 
able  Francis  X.  Bushman  that  I  had 
known  when  we  both  were  in  our  twenties 
and  he  was  helping  me  on  my  political 
way.  He  was  a  great  and  noble 
American.  With  his  passing  the  world 
that  I  have  known— "the  world  of  the 
richest  period  of  American  history,"  in 
his  words — has  narrowed. 


August  24,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
the  query,  I  am  sure  this  has  been  cleami 
with  the  minority  leader.  May  I  ask  the 
logic  of  coming  in  early  tomorrow,  in 
view  of  no  business  yesterday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  really  no  rel«. 
tionship  between  that  and  coming  in 
early  tomorrow.  We  had  business  sched- 
uled for  yesterday,  but  for  good  and  suf- 
flcient  reasons  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee postponed  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  did  say  U 
is  his  plan,  if  we  finish  the  business  to- 
morrow, to  go  over  until  the  Monday 
following :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

The,  SPEAB:eR.    Objection  is  heard. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  3105.  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  »iay  have  untU  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S.  3106)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain corostruction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST   FOR   APJOURNMENT   TO 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  AIJ3ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  S^ieaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  please  explain  to  us  the 
necessity  for  this.  In  view  of  planned 
committee  meetings  and  other  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  four  con- 
ference reports  which  we  would  like  to 
have  considered  tomorrow.  We  would 
like  to  finish  this  bUl.  We  would  also 
like  to  finish  three  Ulls  that  wlU  not  take 
much  time,  from  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  That  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  adjourn  from  tomorrow  until  Mon- 
day; otherwise,  we  will  meet  on  Friday. 


TAKE-HOME  PAY  IS  DOWN 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Welson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite any  and  all  claims  to  the  contrary, 
the  real  take-home  pay  of  the  average 
American  fell  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond quarters  this  year.  It  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly falling  faster  now. 

Per  capita  take-home  pay— adjusted 
for  inflation — fell  from  an  annual  rate 
of  $2,287  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
to  $2,277  in  the  second  quarter.  The  fig- 
ures I  cite  were  prepared  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  own  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

I  think  this  fact  is  important  to  every 
American  citizen.  I  want  him  to  under- 
stand where  contrary  figures  come  from: 
they  simply  ignore  inflation.  Without 
taking  into  account  the  spirallng  cost  of 
living,  administration  spokesmen  tell  you 
per  capita  income  rose  between  the  flnt 
and  second  quarters  of  1966. 

Here  is  what  an  independent  news 
agency,  United  Press  International,  re- 
ported from  Washington  July  25: 

Higher  taxes  and  higher  prices  more  than 
wiped  out  whatever  addlUonal  Income  Anwr- 
leans  earned  in  the  3 -year  period  ended 
June  30. 

This  is  a  fact  and  the  cost-of-living  fl«- 
ure  of  four-tenths  of  1  percent  increwe 
during  July  mearw  that  the  inflation-tax 
spiral  continues  to  move  up  faster  than 
the  wage  spiral,  just  as  It  did  in  the  de- 
clining days  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. 


MORGAN  GUARANTY  SURVEY  FOR 
AUGUST— ECONOMIC  REPORT 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speakff.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  WnsoiJ^ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
the  RxcoKD  and  include  extran«« 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  the  statements  that' we  in  Con- 
gress make  about  the  inflation  and  the 
{allure  of  the  administration  to  deal 
with  it  effectively  are  bound  to  be  dis- 
missed as  "campaign  talk"  by  some  of 
the  cynical.  But  now  a  professional  re- 
port confirms  all  we  have  been  saying. 

I  refer  to  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Sur- 
vey for  August  issued  by  one  of  the  major 
banks  of  the  United  States  which  is  in- 
terested in  economic  facts  rather  than 
politics. 

The  slower  rate  of  economic  expansion 
that  has  been  evident  In  recent  months  haa 
not  been  accompanied  so  far  by  any  slgnlfl- 
cani  abatement  of  Inflationary  strain — 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Bank  Survey 
reports — 

strain  could  have  been  avoided  only  if 
demand  Itself  had  been  dampened  earlier 
tills  year  by  a  well-balanced  program  of  fl.scal 
restraint. 

The  fiscal  actions  that  have  been  taken, 
featured  by  the  acceleration  of  corp>orate  tax 
payments,  have  proved  clearly  Inadequate 
Their  chief  result  has  been  merely  to  reduce 
the  borrowing  needs  of  the  Treasury  while 
adding  to  those  of  private  parties. 

And  the  survey  concludes : 

Both  demand  and  supply  sides  of  the 
economy  still  are  signaling  inflationary  p)o- 
tentlal  and  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  those  last  words 
mean  in  simple  terms  is  that  the  admin- 
istration should  cease  its  wild  and  waste- 
ful domestic  spending  while  conducting 
a  full-scale  war  halfway  around  the 
world. 


MILITANT    SOCIALISM 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  has  publicly  insisted — 
Thursday.  August  18— that  selective 
service  should  be  brought  up  to  date 
so  that  young  people  could  be  drafted 
for  nonmilitary,  as  well  tis  military,  as- 
signments. 

This  proposal  to  put  the  entire  youth 
of  the  Nation  under  Federal  command 
IS  nothing  but  militant  socialism.  It  re- 
»lls  the  notorious  Hitler  Youth  under 
the  Nazis  and  the  Young  Communist  or- 
ganization m  the  totalitarian  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

I  have  launched  an  investigation  into 
reports  that  the  administration  Is  draft- 
ing a  blueprint  for  economic  dlctator- 
«»P  to  be  made  effective  right  after  the 
November  elections.  It  is  reported  that 
••«  and  price  controls,  rent  freezes, 
rouoacks,  and  Industrial  codes  are  all  in 
"»  process  of  being  drafted. 
CXn 1287— Part  16 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC 

MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n 
California?         • 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management.  My  bill  is  in  response  to 
the  observation  that  the  traditional  Gov- 
ernment approach  to  a  complex  Govern- 
ment problem  is  no  longer  adequate.  The 
Commission  proposed  in  my  bill  would 
enable  us  to  acquire  valuable  Insight  into 
how  to  effectively  manage  Government 
operations  while  better  utilizing  tech- 
nological advances. 

Fragmentizing  a  national  problem 
amofig  several  Federal  agencies  in  the 
hope  that  none  will  antagonize  each 
other  in  the  process  of  drafting  guide- 
lines and  regulations  simply  does  not  pro- 
vide for  comprehensive  solution.  What 
is  needed  is  an  indepth  study  of  the  ap- 
plication of  systems  management  to  the 
affairs  of  Government  in  the  nondefense 
sector,  and  the  proposed  Commission 
would  be  a  big  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  know  that  Federal  planners  treat- 
ing only  one  aspect  of  a  national  problem 
are  too  often  content  with  administrative 
muddying  of  the  waters,  instead  of  seek- 
ing fresh  viewpoints  of  enlightened  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Under  my  bill,  the  Com- 
mission would  investigate  the  proper  role 
of  Government  and  industry  in  the  broad 
spectrum  of  national  programs. 

Private  enterprise  has  been  and  should 
continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion's progress,  and  the  systems  manage- 
ment approach  developed  in  the  private 
sector  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  in 
applying  technology  to  implementation 
of  Federal  responsibilities. 

We  know,  too,  that  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  is  now  doubling  every 
15  years.  Technology  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand, and  the  Commission  should  an- 
ticipate its  growth  When  delving  into  such 
areas  as  education,  health  services,  law 
enforcement,  and  water  pollution.  Also, 
special  attention  would  be  given  to  the 
role  of  small  business  in  the  years  ahead, 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  concept 
of  a  national  commission  to  study  the 
application  of  management  techniques  to 
complex  national  problems  will  gain 
even  more  support  In  the  Congress.  The 
opportunity  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
improvement  in  the  operation  of  our 
Govemment  should  not  be  bjrpassed. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  SCENE 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemim  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspaper  column,  "Say  It  Straight,"  by 
Victor  Lasky,  provides  Its  readership 
with  a  hard-hitting  treatment  of  current 
events  which  sifts  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  As  both  a  columnist  and  an  au- 
thor, Lasky 's  forthright  observations  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may  in  the 
tradition  of  objective  journalism.  "His 
realistic  approach  to  the  issues  of  the 
day  help  to  counterbalance  some  of  the 
slanted  offerings  of  the  left.  His  colunm 
of  August  20  provides  a  good  sampling  of 
Victor  Lasky 's  wide  range  of  Interests. 
I  Insert  It  -in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Civn.  Rights  LKADsa  Dn,iNQtno»T  in  Taxmb 
(By  victor  Lasky) 

Nevt  Tokk.  August  20. — Some  things  to 
think  about  on  a  Sunday  afternoon: 

One  of  the  noisier  clvU  right  organlzationa, 
whose  leader  has  a  penchant  for  traveling  to 
such  exotic  places  as  Cambodia,  is  in  hock 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  the  tune  at 
S200.000  In  withholding  taxes.  Tet.  the 
"Feds'" — Tisually  so  forthrlglit  in  tracking 
down  tranagressors — seem  paralyzed  in  this 
case.    Is  this  "Black  Power"  in  action? 

The  key  Issue  in  the  forthcoming  elecUon« 
may  not  be  Vietnam  as  much  as  the  rising 
standard  of  living  plus  increased  taxes  con- 
fronting middle-Income  families,  according 
to  an  Informal  survey  of  GOP  leaders  across 
the  country.  This  Is  borne  out  by  a  series 
of  arUcIes  in  New  York's  Dally  News  claim- 
ing that  despite  tmprecedented  "good  times." 
mlddle-lncooM  New  Yorkers  are  beginning 
to  feel  "poor."  "And  here  ilea  potential 
social  dynamite,"  reports  the  l4ew».  "Por 
the  •  city's  famlUes  In  the  middle  are  be- 
ginning to  blame  the  poor  for  the  burden  of 
taxes  they  bear." 

Not  all  members  of  the  American  ClTll 
Liberties  ITnlon  (ACLU)  are  happy  about  the 
group's  efforts  to  obtain  a  court  cwder  block- 
ing recent  hearings  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  (HUAC).  "I 
deeply  protest  your  work  to  obtain  a  court 
order  to  prevent  HtTAC  from  carrying  out 
functions  which  Congress  must  exercise  In 
order  to  legislate."  Basil  Rauch,  professor  of 
history  at  Barnard  College,  wired  the  ACLU. 
"That  HUAC  abuses  Its  power  Is  no  reason  to 
try  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Congress. 
Fight  abuses  by  Congressmen  but  stop  your 
dangerous  fight  to  establish  judicial  control 
over  Congress." 

Good  point.  But  Rauch  should  recognize 
that  HUAC  Is  more  sinned  upton  than  the 
sinner  in  such  cases  as  those  Involving  the 
recent  ejection  from  Its  hearings  of  an  ob- 
streperous lawyer  who  refused  to  alt  down 
when  ordered  by  Chairman  Pool.  The  law- 
yer. Incidentally,  has  a  list  of  laftwlng  cred- 
its as  long  as  Khrushchev's  arm. 

The  smearing  has  begun  In  California's  hot 
gubernatorial  race.  The  Democrats  have 
oome  up  with  a  39-pag«  "•zpo««"  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  aUeged  relations  with  il^twlng 
groups.  GOP  Candidate  Reagan  ts  pictured 
as  guilty  at  a  multitude  Of  sins  Includmg  his 
membership  '"on  a  committee  to  keep  the 
ultra-rtghtwlng  magazine  Human  Events 
afloat."  No  doubt  Human  Events  la  a  con- 
servative weekly,  but  any  effort  to  link  this 
responsible  publication  with  tbe  lunatic 
right  Is  trtily  "McCarthylsm  of  tlie  left,"  M 
Reagan's  bckckers  observed. 

And  what  of  Gov.  Pat  Brown's  "guilt  by 
association"  with  leftwlng  extremists?  Are 
we  to  consider  the  Democratic  incumbent 
some  sort  of  leftwlng  stooge  because  he  Is 
being  supported  by  all  sorts  of  tindeslrables 
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InelucUng  the  Coounle-lnlUtnitwl  C«aXomla 
DamocraOc  CouncU?  Fm'  once,  wby  can't  a 
California  contest  be  decided  on  tbe  luuea 
and  not  on  the  mertta — or  lack  or  them — of 
the  tag-a-iongs  who  apparently  have  hopped 
CD  the  bandwagone  of  both  candidates? 


CC»IMDNIST  TERROR:  RED  CHINA— 
PARTS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  ISr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Asrbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  25  of  this  year  I  Initiated  this  series 
of  insertions  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  Communist  terror  with  an  article 
by  Lowell  Thomas  which  appeared  In  the 
Reader's  Digest  in  December  1960,  en- 
tiUed  "Terror  in  Tibet."  The  horrors 
visited  upon  the  unfortunate  Tibetans  by 
the  Red  Chinese  were  outlined  in  detail. 
The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  provide  a 
standard  which  will  help  all  citizens  de- 
termine what  our  policies  toward  Com- 
munist regimes  should  be;  namely,  the 
basic  standard  of  Communist  treatment 
of  human  beings  the  world  over. 

A  review  of  Red  Chinese  history  since 
1948  is  especially  pertinent  at  the  present 
time  since  a  concerted  drive  is  now  un- 
derway In  the  United  States  to  have  Red 
China  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 
Of  special  interest  wka  a  news  story  on 
the  first  page  of  yesterday's  Baltimore 
Sun  which  read  as  its  title :  "U.S.  Weigh- 
ing Reversal  on  China  in  U.N."  The 
lead  paragraph  stated : 

AmbuMdor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  opened 
the  poMlbiUty  today  that  the  United  8tat«M 
may  abandon  Ita  opposition  to  CommunlBt 
Chinese  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
when  the  General  Assembly  convenes  next 
month. 

Although  It  was  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  not  abandon  its  commit- 
ments to  Nationalist  China  and  would 
not  consent  to  ousting  the  Nationalists 
In  order  to  seat  the  Communists,  the 
mere  consideration  of  ceasing  our  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations  Is  a  departure  from 
long  established  U.S.  policy. 

In  anticipation  of  this  drive  to  seat 
Red  China  in  the  United  Nations,  I  in- 
serted material  in  the  Ricoto  on  April  5. 
Jime  3.  and  June  28  at  this  year.  Out- 
Uned  in  detail  were  the  arguments 
against  admission,  along  with  a  rundown 
on  tbe  varloui  forces  preeenUy  straining 
to  admit  this  brutal  bandit  regime  to  a 
world  organisation  where  only  peace-lov- 
tag  natl<»s  are  eligible.  On  Jane  28  I 
imfnted  out,  for  example : 

Xvsry  Indileatloa  points  to  the  continuing 
sttoeeas  ot  our  policy  towsMl  Bed  China  and 
now,  as  a  result,  the  ICaoist  govemmant  Is 
in  ■nimu  trouble.  It  has  Just  miff srad  two 
dovMtotlng  poUttoal  wtbaeks  la  y~v«vttl» 
and  Ohaoa.  Xb*  Bad  CMnsso-supported 
Vtatoong  m  balng  eonstanUy  frustrated  In 
thsir  attampts  to  antttaom  South  Vletnaoi. 
Xatemalljr.  Bad  China  ta  boing  smothsnd  by 
ovwpopulatio*.  tta  food  dlstrlbuttoo  Is  ar- 
ratto,  and  lis  Industry  is  greatly  otsrwoiksd 
and  oraaklng  at  the  se^ms. 


One  of  the  basic  arguments  against 
the  Red  regime  is  the  unbelievable  bru- 
tality with  which  It  hals  ruled  the  Chinese 
people.  In  1952  ther«  was  published  an 
eyewitness  accoimt  of  the  Communist 
conquest  of  China  iy  Rev.  Raymond 
J.  De  Jaegher  and  Irtne  Corbsilly  Kuhn 
entitled  "The  Enemj  Within."  As  a 
Belgian  missionary.  Reverend  De  Jaeg- 
her  had  arrived  in  China  in  1930  and 
witnessed  the  unparalleled  savsigery  of 
the  Red  Chinese  from  1937  through  1949. 
The  chapter,  "Communist  Tortures,"  is 
a  thoroughly  appalling  and  sickening  ac- 
count of  the  bestialities  experienced  by 
Chinese  people  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
Red  Chinese  rulers.  If  the  experiences 
of  this  one  Chinese  ctmmunlty  were  an 
Isolated  case,  the  indittment  of  the  Reds 
might  justifiably  be  Unilted  to  the  local 
Red  authorities.  But  when  the  official 
policy  of  a  government  results  in  the 
slaughtering  of  literally  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  throughott  the  country,  the 
inhuman  nature  of  the  regime  is  almost 
beyond  human  comptehenslon. 

Yet  this  is  the  same  government  which 
some  will  admit  to  the  United  Nations 
presumably  as  a  peace-loving  nation. 

I  include  the  above-tnentioned  chapter 
from  the  book.  "Thf  Enemy  Within." 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

ChaPTBR  X — COMMJtJNTST  TOBTURES 

One  day  I  was  sorroMitfully  concluding  my 
morning  duties  In  Ch'eB  Lu  Che.  one  of  the 
parishes  under  my  care,  whose  priest  had 
been  arrested  by  the  Eeds.  The  big  bell 
In  the  village  sounded,  and  a  frightened 
youth,  who  had  been  the  priest's  servant. 
c&me  to  tell  me  that  ttoe  Communlste  had 
Issued  orders  through  the  mayor  to  every- 
one in  the  village  to  aesemble  at  an  open 
place  ordinarily  used  am  a  children's  play- 
ground. 

"You  win  have  to  go  too.  Pother,"  the 
young  man  said.  "Ever|rbody  must  be  there 
at  ten  o'clock." 

The  bell  sounded  again  and  its  heavy, 
ominous  peals  depressed  me  even  more.  I 
questioned  the  boy.  but  he  was  too  terrified 
to  talk,  so  I  decided  to  go  along  and  see  for 
myself  what  the  Committilsts  were  up  to  now. 

When  I  reached  the  playgrotmd  I  found 
the  whole  village  assembled  there,  old  and 
young,  men.  women,  and  chUdren.  The  chll- 
dren,  with  their  teachers,  were  In  the  front 
row.  I  Inquired  what  we  had  been  brought 
here  for,  and  one  man  Whispered  to  me; 

"We  are  to  wltne^  an  execution — a 
beheading." 

Hia  compajilon  leaned  over  my  8ho\iIder 
and  spoke  In  low  tones  behind  his  hand. 

"It  Is  a  big  execution.  They  say  there  are 
many — ten  or  more." 

"What  Is  their  crime!"  I  asked. 

"They  have  committed  no  crime,"  the  man 
said  with  bitterness.  ''They  are  students. 
From  the  antl-Commuaist  school  in  Chanf 
Ts-un." 

"Seu-tsuen  School?"  ]  asked,  and  I  had  to 
brace  myself  to  stop  tratnbltng. 

•TTea.  that  la  right,"  the  man  answered. 
Then  he  pnlled  my  an^.  "Look,  here  they 
cornel  And  see — the  children  I  These  beasts 
will  make  the  children  witness  this  horrorl" 
The  man  shuddered,  thkn  spat  violently  on 
the  grctind  In  anger  ang  disgust. 

Memories  came  flooding  oi  my  yotmg 
friend,  Wang  Chl-slen,  a  graduate  of  this 
school,  burled  alive  wbien  the  Communists 
were  systematically  tracking  down  all  Its 
graduates.  I  prayed  for  strength;  I  reminded 
myself  that  I  must  be  the  coldly  objective 
Burgaon;  I  must  not  let  ^y  feelings  and  amo- 
tions overcome  me.  I  must  watch  and  ob- 
serve and  not  let  these  Red  devUs  prowling 


around  up  and  down  the  lines  of  people  m. 
pect  that  I  was  sick  with  revulsion  already 

The  man  behind  me  had  said,  "Here  thw 
come."  I  looked  now  and  saw  that  a  flie  <i 
young  men,  most  of  them  m  peasant  dreM 
hands  bound  behind  them,  were  being  led 
into  the  cleared  space.  They  were  all  so 
young,  so  very  young! 

A  CommunlBt  soldier  barked  orders  at 
them,  and  they  were  all  obliged  to  kneel 
down  facing  the  people.  The  Communist 
barked  more  orders,  and  the  young  men 
moved  closer  to  each  other  on  their  knees 
until  they  were  not  more  than  a  foot  apart 
I  counted  them.  Thirteen  of  them  knelt 
there  in  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  the 
wind  from  the  northern  plains  blowing  acroe* 
their  young  faces. 

These  were  the  flne  youth  of  China  the 
good.  Incorruptible  ones,  and  thev  were  going 
to  be  liquidated  because  they  'were  incor- 
ruptible.  The  local  mlUtla,  which  had  been 
guarding  them,  stepped  back.  A  Communist 
officer  read  out  a  long  rigmarole  of  charges 
against  them.  The  word  "traitor"  kept 
Jumping  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  people  wore  silent.  Contempt  wag 
written  on  their  faces.  Everyone  knew  these 
young  men  and  knew  they  were  not  traitors 
The  Seu-tsuen  School  was  a  most  democratic 
one.  Ita  principal  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  half  day  of  studies  and  a  half  dav  of  agri- 
cultural work,  a  kind  of  practical'  training 
in  new  methods  so  that  the  students  who 
couldn't  go  outside  their  province  for  an  edu- 
tlon  would  at  least  have  some  knowledge  and 
be  able  to  read  and  write  a  little  when  they 
had  to  return  to  their  fathers'  farms.  It  had 
made  wonderful  strides  In  giving  a  little  edu- 
cation to  peasant  youths  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  entirely  unlettered.  Given 
time.  It  could  have  leavened  all  of  the  largely 
illiterate  area  with  knowledge. 

The  people  llstemng  to  the  trumped-up 
charges  knew,  too,  that  even  If  these  young 
men  had  wanted  to  be  traitors  they  could 
have  had  no  opportumty  since  there  were 
no  Japanese  in  the  area. 

With  this  curious  sense  they  have  of  know- 
ing Just  when  to  stop  their  tirades  and  dia- 
tribes and  strike,  the  Communist  leader  now 
gave  two  orders  simultaneously,  he  told  the 
teachers,  white  and  trembling  already,  to 
start  the  children  singing  patriotic  songs. 
And  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  execution  to 
the  swordsman,  a  tough,  compact-bodied 
young  soldier  of  great  strength.  The  soldier 
came  up  behind  the  first  young  victim  now, 
lifted  his  great,  sharp,  two-handed  sword 
and  brought  the  blade  down  cleanly.  The 
flrst  head  rolled  over  and  over,  and  the 
crowd  watched  the  bright  blood  spurt  up  like 
a  fountain. 

The  children's  voices,  on  the  thin  edge  of 
hysteria,  rose  in  a  squeaky  cacophony  of  dis- 
sonance and  garbled  words;  the  teachers 
tried  to  beat  time  and  bring  order  Into  the 
tumult  of  sound.  Over  it  edl  I  heard  tbe  big 
bell  tolling  again. 

Moving  as  quick  as  light  from  right  to  left 
as  we  watched  him.  the  swordsman  went 
dovim  the  line,  beheading  each  kneeling  stu- 
dent with  one  swift  stroke,  moving  from  on* 
to  the  next  without  ever  looking  to  see  tUe 
clean  efllcleney  of  his  blow.  Thirteen  tlme« 
he  lifted  that  heavy  sword  m  his  two  hands. 
Thirteen  times  the  sun  gimted  off  the  bl«<l«. 
dazzling  at  first,  then  dully  as  the  red  blood 
flowed  down  over  the  shining  steel  and 
stained  and  dimmed  its  glow.  Thirteen  times 
the  executioner  felt  steel  pierce  cartilage 
and  flesh,  slide  between  the  two  small  neck 
bones.  Not  once  did  he  miss.  Not  once  dW 
he  look  back  at  what  he  had  done.  And 
when  he  came  to  the  thirteenth,  the  IsM 
man,  and  had  chopped  his  head  off,  he  thr** 
the  sword  down  on  the  ground  and  walks* 
away  without  looking  back. 

I  thought  sardonically  as  I  saw  tbl» 
through  my  own  misted  eyes  that,  inhuman 
devU  that  he  was.  he  still  believed  in  tw 


iucient  Chinese  superstition  that  if  a  killer 
looks  on  the  man  he  has  killed  at  the  Instant 
Jrfhls  death,  the  soul  of  the  victim,  escaping 
from  the  body  the  instant  the  head  Is  severed, 
fill  rush  Into  the  soul  of  the  killer,  who 
never  afterward  In  all  his  lifetime  will  know 
imooieni's  peace.  The  cautious  Conununist 
fss  taking  no  chances;  this  is  why  he  had 
beheaded  the  men  almost  without  looking 
»t  them. 

There  were  a  few  Chinese  in  that  company 
of  forced  watchers  who  now  rushed  forward 
with  pieces  of  man  tow,  the  steamed  bread 
of  North  China,  to  dip  them  into  the  blood 
pushing  from  the  trunks  of  the  beheaded 
Touths.  Some  Chinese  believe  that  if  one 
ias  ye  che — a  weakness  In  the  stomach — 
eating  bread  soaked  In  blood  will  strenijthen 
the  organ  and  cure  the  disease.  Criminals 
were  always  beheaded  In  China  In  the  old 
days  and  In  modem  times  too.  but  It  was  rare 
Jorany  Chinese  to  avail  himself  of  the  opjKir- 
tunlty  to  test  the  gruesome  remedy.  The 
Communists,  however,  encourage  the  people 
in  revolting  superstitions  like  this.  On  this 
day.  though,  they  didn't  Indulge  them  long. 
They  had  something  they  wanted  to  do  them- 
selves. 

My  eyes  started  from  my  head  when  I  saw 
what  the  Communist  soldiers  did  next 

Sever.ll  of  the  stronge.«t,  most  aggres-^^lve 
amori?  the  group  rushed  forward  now  uiid 
pushed  the  corpses  over  on  their  backs  I 
stared  horrified  as  each  soldier  bent  down 
with  A  sh.irp  kn;fe  and  made  a  quick,  circular 
inci.5loii  :n  the  chest.  He  then  jump)ed  on 
the  ibdamcn  with  both  feet,  or  pumped  on 
It  over  and  over  with  one  foot,  forcing  the 
heart  out  of  the  Incision.  Then  he  swooped 
down  .^^ain.  snipped  and  plucked  It  out. 

When  they  had  collected  the  thirteen 
hearts,  they  strung  them  all  on  a  pointed 
marsh  reed,  flexible  and  resilient,  which  they 
aed  together  to  make  a  hand  circular  carry- 
ing device. 

The  two  villagers  who  had  watched  all  this, 
too.  turned  looks  of  withering  scorn  on  the 
departing  Communists. 

Why  d:d  they  do  that  terrible  thing?" 
I  asked  the  older  one. 

'They  will  eat  the  hearts  tonight.  They 
beheve  it  will  give  them  great  strength." 

And  he  turned  away  and  cursed  them  vlo- 
lecUy. 

"Look  at  the  children."  sighed  the  other. 

Our  poor  children!"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  sadly. 

The  j^Cungsters  were  pale  and  disturbed 
A  fewfcf  them  were  vomiting.  The  teachers 
were  ioldlng  the'n  and  getting  them  to- 
gether how  to  march  them  back  to  school 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  small 
children  forced  to  watch  such  bloody  execu- 
tloris.  It  W.IS  all  part  of  the  Communist  plan 
to  harden  and  toughen  them,  make  them 
callous  to  ^cts  of  barbarous  cruelty  like  this. 
Uid  terrify  them  with  Communist  power, 
unhappily.  It  worked  In  many  cases.  After 
thU  I  often  saw  children  forced  to  witness 
executions.  The  first  time  they  were  horror- 
stricken  ind  emotionally  disturbed,  often 
^k  at  their  stomachs  as  these  children  were. 
The  second  time  they  were  less  disturbed. 
»fd  the  third  time  many  of  them  watched 
fte  grisly  show  with  keen  interest. 

The  second  ringing  of  the  bell  for  the 
Mecutlon  of  the  thirteen  students  of  3eu- 
wuen  School  was  at  ten  o'clock.  The  be- 
heading took  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  all 
oj«  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  vlolaUon 
Of  the  corpses,  the  return  of  the  children  to 
•wool,  the  sad  departure  of  the  families  of 
«>«  young  men  with  their  desecrated  bodies. 
»0a  the  dispersal  of  the  crowds.  Commu- 
^ra  u  most  efficient. 

On  another  afternoon  in  this  same  village 
"we  children  came  running  toward  me  as  I 
^  walkint;  down  one  of  the  back  alleys. 
Jj^e  quickly.  Father!"  they  said,  and  I  ran 
jnth  them  On  the  Hfkaln  road,  leading  to 
iQ«  headquarters  of  Bed  General  Ho  Lung, 


were  four  Peking  carts.  These  are  the  coun- 
try carts,  roughly  made,  without  springs, 
and  with  two  large  Ironbound  wooden 
wheels. 

I  walked  over  toward  the  Communist 
soldier  who  was  backing  a  mule  into  the 
shafts  of  the  lead  cart.  Screams  and  wall- 
ing shattered  the  air,  but  there  were  so  many 
villagers  gathered,  so  many  Communist 
soldiers  and  civilian  stooges,  that  I  couldn't 
see  what  was  happening.  Soon,  however,  all 
the  carts  were  ready  and  the  crowds  parted 
to  let  the  soldiers  get  In  and  drive  away. 
Only  then  did  I  see  In  each  cart  a  man  nailed 
through  his  wrists  and  insteps  to  the  floor  of 
the  vehicle.  The  Commtmist  drivers  whipped 
up  the  mules,  shouted  at  them,  and  the 
cavalcade  was  off.  The  rough,  rocky  roads, 
60  rutted  and  uneven,  Jolted  the  men  and 
caused  them  almost  Intolerable  pain;  and 
the  faster  the  mules  went,  the  rougher  the 
ride,  the  more  terrible  the  pain.  The  Com- 
munists drove  the  carts  at  a  furtoiis  pace 
through  the  village  several  times  and  then 
took  off  on  the  even  rougher  road  to  General 
Ho  Lung's  headquarters.  There  the  men 
would  be  put  out  of  their  misery  If  they  had 
survived  the  ride.  Their  heartrending 
screams  echoed  through  the  village  They 
reached  my  heart. 

Every  time  I  saw  one  of  these  acts  of  cal- 
culated b.trbarlsm  everything  in  me  cried  out 
for  some  personal  action  on  my  part,  some 
gesture  of  protest  at  least.  Help  I  could  not 
give.  I  had  to  remind  myself  of  the  role  I 
had  elected  to  play  with  God's  help.  I  had 
also  to  remind  myself  of  my  own  plans  for 
counteraction  to  communism  wherever  I 
oould  follow  them  behind  the  front  I  had  set 
up  of  the  relatively  helpless  onlooker  and 
observer.  1  kept  detailed  accurate  accounts 
and  records  of  everything  I  saw  and  heard, 
and  I  studied  my  notes  constantly  to  dis- 
cover the  outlines  of  Communist  plans  and 
maneuvers.  The  more  Intently  I  studied 
Communist  methods,  the  more  I  saw  that 
while  terrorism  was  the  order  of  the  day  In 
those  counties  and  areas  which  they  had  al- 
ready brought  under  their  control  they  were, 
simultaneously,  launched  on  a  much  larger 
project — the  conquest  of  all  China. 

They  had  a  method  of  torture  which  served 
also  to  show  their  contempt  for  the  National 
Goverrmnent  of  China.  "They  would  find  a 
good  man,  a  patriot,  one  who  had  expressed 
sentiments  favorable  to  the  government,  and 
would  tie  him  by  his  hands  to  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  tallest  tree  In  tbe  neighbor- 
hood. Then  they  would  gather  below  and 
shout  up  at  him  derisively,  "Now  do  you  see 
your  friends  from  the  National  Government 
coming  to  help  you'"  If  he  said  yes  de- 
fiantly, a  Red  In  the  tree  would  lop  off  the 
branch  and  the  victim  would  be  dropped  to 
the  ground  to  his  death;  If  he  said  no  truth- 
fully, they  would  mock  his  patriotism,  revile 
the  government,  and  drop  him  to  his  death 
anyway,  with  the  excuse  that  he  was  a 
traitor!  This  kind  of  thing  went  on  all 
through  the  war  when  the  Communists 
were  supposed  to  be  co-operating  fully  and 
loyally  with  the  National  Government,  and 
while  they  were  sending  out  reams  of  propa- 
ganda telling  the  United  States  and  Europe 
of  their  heroic  deeds' against  the  Japanese, 
their  determination  to  free  China  from  the 
Invader,  and  their  deep  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Chinese  people. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  crescendo  of  ter- 
rorism mounted.  It  wasn't  enough  Just  to  klU 
a  man.  The  Communists  added  refinements 
of  torture,  sometimes  formalizing  them  with 
descilptlve  names  for  identification,  classifi- 
cation, anjd  study  by  the  butchers  and  sadists 
they  were  training  in  their  indroctrlnatlon 
centers.  Somel^lmee  they  forced  a  man  to 
eat  a  great  qti&ntlty  of  salt  and  then  refused 
him  any  liquids  until  he  died  of  thirst;  some- 
times they  kept  a  victim  under  direct  exam- 
ination for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  con- 


stant, direct  examination,  until  death  came 
from  exhaustion. 

They  had  a  method  they  used  for  quick 
death.  Tbe  doomed  man  was  brought  from 
his  home  or  office  directly  to  Communist 
headquarters.  A  group  of  officials  met  him 
and  escorted  him  into  a  room.  "Now  we 
win  examine  your  conscience."  one  would 
say,  giving  the  nod  to  another,  who  would 
step  forward  at  once,  ripping  c^  the  man's 
upper  garments  and  cutting  out  his  heart. 

Sometimes  the  Communists  forced  a  man 
to  take  off  all  of  his  clothes  and  roU  over  and 
over  In  broken  glass.  Jagged  ends  fitted  close 
together  and  set  In  irregular,  upright  rows 
in  a  bed  of  cement.  In  tbe  winter,  for  a 
seasonal  change,  they  would  break  the  ice  of 
the  river  in  two  places.  They  would  drop 
their  victim  through  one  ^o\e  into  the  freez- 
ing waters  and  then  tease  him  by  showing 
him  the  other  bole,  a  little  distance  away,  as 
he  came  up  gasping. 

"You  can  come  out  here,"  they  would 
shout  as  the  man  made  a  supreme  effort 
and  struggled  under  water  to  the  other  hole 
In  the  ice.  As  soon  as  he  came  up  his  cap- 
tors would  push  him  back  Into  the  water. 
Now  he  knew  there  was  another  opening  and 
he  would  make  for  that  one,  hoping  that 
they'd  relent,  but  as  soon  as  he  came  up 
they  would  push  him  back  in.  They  did  this 
over  and  over  until  the  man  froze  or 
drowned. 

At  the  other  extreme  was  a  frightful 
method  which  was  the  invention  of  a  Com- 
munist in  Shansl.  On  a  tour  of  a  city  in 
his  province  one  day  he  came  to  a  halt  before 
a  food  shop  and  stood  transfixed  for  a  long 
time  before  the  big  caldrons,  or  cooking  pots, 
w^hlch  the  shop  used  to  prepare  food  In 
quantity.  The  Communist  ordered  several 
of  these,  and  when  they  were  delivered  to 
him  he  immediately  arrested  some  antl -Com- 
munists. He  conducted  the  usual  kangaroo 
court,  except  that  this  was  even  more  per* 
functory  and  ludicrous  than  moat.  While 
the  farcical  proceedings  were  going  on  he 
had  coolies  fill  the  caldrons  with  boiling 
water.  As  soon  as  the  trial  was  finished  and 
he  had  pronounced  his  three  victims  guilty, 
he  had  them  stripped  and  dropped  Into  the 
caldrons  to  be  boiled  alive. 

These  utterly  savage  torttires  were  devised 
and  practiced  by  the  same  barbarians  who 
unocnsclously  paid  tribute  to  the  technoc- 
racy of  the  industrialized  Western  world  they 
pretended  to  despise.  Many  a  Chinese  peas- 
ant who  had  never  seen  any  of  the  modem 
forms  of  transpwrtatlon  which  are  common- 
place In  the  West  was  Introduced  to  the  Com- 
munist version  of  them.  The  ignorant  vic- 
tim who  was  Invited  to  board  "the  Pelplng 
Express"  discovered  It  was  a  short,  rough  ride 
indeed.  His  feet  were  tied  at  the  ankles  with 
a  slip  knot,  and  the  length  of  rope  was  then 
fastened  securely  to  the  tall  of  a  mule  or  a 
horse  which  was  beaten  viciously  so  that 
the  animal  ran  at  a  gallop.  The  stones  In 
the  road  soon  fractured  the  man's  skull. 
When  a  victim  was  Invited  to  "go  by  plane" 
he  was  suspended  by  his  toes  and  thumbs 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree:  and  when  his  sen- 
tence called  for  him  to  "go  by  parachute" 
he  was  tied  Inside  a  sack,  taken  to  a  pagoda 
or  a  tower,  or  even  a  tall  tree,  and  dropped 
from  the  very  top. 

A  oaan  whom  the  Commiuilsts  wish  to 
mock  and  Injure  severely  but  perhaps  save 
for  other  tortures  If  he  should  survive  la  in- 
troduced to  a  little  game  the  Reds  call  "the 
ape  climbs  the  perch."  He  Is  stripped  naked 
and  ordered  to  climb  a  pole  which  Is  stQdded 
with  sharp  spikes.  Often  be  can  get  to  the 
top  without  doing  himself  much  harm,  but 
be  has  to  slide  down,  and  in  the  quick  de- 
scent he  Is  ripped  to  pieces. 

In  P'lng  Shan  I  met  a  man  whose  father 
was  skinned  alive  by  the  Conununists.  The 
son  was  held  by  two  Reds,  he  told  me.  and 
forced  to  watch  the  awful  prooeas  and  listen 
to  his  father's  screams  oi  agony  until  he 
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died.  Tbe  R«<la  poured  vinegar  and  aclda 
over  the  man's  body  ao  that  the  skin  would 
oome  off  quickly  and  make  the  job  a  quick 
•nd  eavy  one  for  the  devil  assigned  to  this 
Mgbtful  murder.  He  began  at  the  b«ck, 
peeling  from  the  ahouldera  down  In  long 
strips.  Tlie  man  was  skinned  entirely,  ex- 
cept tor  his  bead.  He  died  within  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  peeler  had  completed  his  grue- 
some task. 
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SAPETY  IS  ECONOMIC  SAVINa 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  IkOssourl  [Mr.  CtntTis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  do  all  we  can  to  assure  that 
we  are  as  safety  conscious  as  possible. 
As  our  society  becomes  more  and  more 
complex,  the  incidence  of  accidents  might 
well  increase.  This  probability  should 
encourage  us  to  minimize  their  effects 
and  reduce  their  incidence.  With  all 
that  Is  written  about  automobile  safety. 
we  sometimes  forget  that  this  type  of 
accident  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  acci^ 
dents  that  plague  us.  Our  safety  cam- 
paigns must  remain  broadened  to  Include 
prevention  of  accidents  In  industry,  in 
the  home,  and  in  all  areas  of  recreation. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  mini- 
mizing the  effect  of  accidents,  if  not  the 
ratio  of  incidence  in  these  areas.  In 
1965  there  were  only  54.7  deaths  per 
100.000  population  due  to  accidents  as 
compared  to  the  figure  of  70.3  in  1942. 

In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  mech- 
anization and  the  use  of  machinery,  the 
time  lost  from  work  because  of  accidents 
at  least  has  not  increased.  The  rate  has 
remained  around  the  12.9  hours  lost  per 
million  man-hours  which  attests  to  the 
many  Industrial  safety  campaigns.  How- 
eirer,  while  there  has  been  progress,  more 
Is  clearly  needed.  For  this  purpose.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  month  of  September 
National  Safety  Month. 


CURTIS  TEXTILE  REPORT  SCHED- 
UliE  FOR  MONDAY,  AUGUST  29. 
1966:  THE  LONG-TERM  COTTON 
TJSXTIU:      ARRANGEMENT      AND 

-  DJ8.  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRPand  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
at  the  tanportanoe  of  textiles  to  every 
American  family  and  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic signlflcanee  of  teztUe  agreements 
to  American  business  and  labor,  I  am 
going  to  give  next  Monday.  August  29. 
a  lexij^thy  and  rather  complete  report 
on  the  long-term  arrangement  regarding 
tiMle  In  ootton  texUtos. 


All  Americans  use  ^ne  form  of  textiles 
or  another.  Prom  shirts  to  soclts,  from 
pants  to  handkerchietfs,  the  price,  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  cotton  textiles  is  a 
matter  of  immediate  concern  to  working 
American  families. 

U.S.  cotton  textile  policy  alttects  Amer- 
icans, but  it  also  affects  developing 
countries.  This  Natton  has  professed  a 
deep  concern  with  t|ie  economic  devel- 
opment of  nations  attempting  to  mod- 
ernize. We  have  undertaken  a  massive 
program  of  financial  assistance  to  dem- 
onstrate that  concern,  but  we  have 
tended  to  Ignore  solind  measures  that 
could  help  developing  countries  earn 
their  own  livelihood  through  trade  in 
manufactiired  and  semimanufactured 
goods  with  the  developed  countries.  We 
have  given  llpservice  to  the  idea  "trade 
not  aid."  but  seem  Instead  to  have 
ignored  it.  My  intensive  examination  of 
U.8.  textile  policy  haa  convinced  me  that 
in  this  area  "trade,  not  aid"  is  little  more 
than  a  slogan.  I  will  discuss  this  and 
other  aspects  of  OS.  cotton  textile 
policy  fully  on  August  29. 


POSSIBLE  NEGOTIATION  OF  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  ANTIDUMPING 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Sp^ker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  IB  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
important  undertakings  in  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations  concerns 
antidumping.  Since  June  1965.  when  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  405  calling 
for  administration  st»dy  of  intematiorud 
antidumping  code,  I  have  urged  our  ne- 
gotiators to  pursue  such  discussions  at 
Geneva.  Earlier  thle  year,  discussions 
were  held  in  Geneva  among  the  United 
States,  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, the  United  Kingdom.  Japan,  and 
other  countries  conterning  the  proce- 
dursd  and  substantive  issues  involved  in 
dumpl!ig.  As  a  result  of  these  discus- 
sions, all  the  countries  Involved  have  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  consider  the 
possible  content  of  an  international 
antidumping  agreement,  or  "code." 

I  have  discussed  these  developments  In 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record — 
pages  5333  to  5336— and  In  my  M|iy 
31  report  on  the  sixth  round  of  trade 
negotiations — Conorissional  Record — 
pages  11856  to  11889— on  which  I  serve 
as  a  congressional  Delegate.  In  this  re- 
port I  also  considered  briefly  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  tke  cement  industry, 
tentatively  concludhig  that  imports  of 
cement,  much  less  imports  of  dumped  ce- 
ment, did  not  seem  tO  be  a  problem.  As 
yet  I  have  received  no  economic  data 
from  the  industry  to  rebut  my  conclu- 
sion. Therefore  I  have  asked  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  prepare  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  cement  industry,  includ- 
ing such  subjects  as  the  ratio  of  Imports 
to  domestic  consumption,  the  sources  of 


Imports,  costs  of  producing  cement  here 
and  abroad,  and  measures  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  industry  Including  return 
on  equity.  I  have  requesteS^^hla  eco- 
nomic analysis  in  order  to  determine 
with  some  degree  of  impartiality  the 
basis  for  the  cement  Industry's  clalma  of 
Injury  from  foreign  dumping. 

In  preparation  for  possible  interna- 
tional negotiations  at  Geneva,  the  Trade 
Information  Committee  of  the  OflQce  of 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  will  hold  hearings  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1966.  the  notice  for  which 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
July  15,  1966.  This  hearing  Is  designed 
to  solicit  views  of  industry  and  other  in- 
terested parties  about  the  basic  issues 
which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  con- 
sidering the  possible  content  of  ^n  anti- 
dumping agreement. 

Following  publication  of  this  notice, 
Mr.  John  Mathls,  Chairman  of  the  Ce- 
ment Industry  Committee  for  Tariff  and 
Antidumping,  sent  a  letter  and  legal 
memorandum  to  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations — with  copies 
to  the  congressional  delegates  to  the 
Kennedy  round — which  concluded  that 
the  President  could  not  enter  into  nego- 
tiations on  an  antidumping  agreement 
through  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  and  that  the  forth- 
coming hearing  was  legally  invalid.  The 
Cement  Industry  Committee  for  Tariff 
and  Antidumping  is  the  remaining  frag- 
ment of  a  much  wider  coalition  of  cer- 
tain industries,  the  purpxjse  of  which  was 
to  tighten  the  present  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921.  A  list  of  its  cement  industry 
committee's  members  provided  me  by  Mr. 
Mathls  will  follow  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  have  also  now  received  from  Ambas- 
sador Roth,  the  Acting  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  a  copy 
of  his  response  to  the  memorandum  of 
the  Cement  Industry  Committee,  which 
also  encloses  a  legal  memorandum  pre 
pared  by  his  staff. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  is- 
sues involved  in  this  discussion,  and  In 
order  to  permit  all  interested  persons  to 
consider  both  sides  of  the  question,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  Mr.  Mathls'  letter, 
with  its  enclosure,  and  Ambassador 
Roths  reply,  with  its  enclosure,  and  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Cement  Industry 
Committee  on  Tariff  and  Antidumping 
referred  to  above: 

Ckment  Indttstrt  CoMMrmE  roH 
TARrrr  and  Antidumping . 

Washington,  DC.  July  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Longworth  House  Office  Bulding, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Repkesentativi;  Cuiitis:  Enclosed  U 
the  memorandum  referred  to  in  our  tele- 
gram concerning  the  legal  invalidity  of  tlie 
proposed  hearings  on  the  negotiation  for  w 
International  antidumping  code.  We  thin* 
that  the  legal  authority  supporting  our  por- 
tion on  each  of  the  three  points  Is  quKJ 
clear.  If  you  have  any  queetlons  on  *°y^ 
them,  however,  please  feel  free  to  contsct 
Donald  Hlas  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  firm  of 
Covington  &  Burling,  who  Is  serving  m  coun- 
sel to  our  Oommlttse. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Mathib. 

Chairm*- 


KnioRANDUM  Rk  Legal  Invalxditt  or  Pxo- 
rosxD  Hiarings  on  an  International  An- 
tidumping Code,  Jvtlt  21.  1966 

On  July  15,  1866  the  office  of  the  Special 
B«presentatlve  for  Trade  Negotiations  an- 
oounced  that  bearings  have  been  scheduled 
lor  September  12.  1966  to  receive  comment 
by  United  States  Industry,  labor  and  other 
members  of  the  public  on  the  negotiation  of 
an  international  antidumping  code.  These 
negotiations  have  already  been  started  by  the 
United  States  representatives  at  the  current 
Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations  in 
Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs. 

This  memorandum  analyzes  the  legal  au- 
thority for  holding  such  hearings  or  for  con- 
ducting such  negotiations.  It  concludes  first 
that  there  Is  no  legal  authority  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  International  antidiunping  code 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and 
such  negotiations  are  in  clear  defiance  of  a 
resolution  recently  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  concludes  second  that  even 
assuming  there  were  legal  authority  for  the 
negotiation  of  an  international  antidumping 
code  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
there  has  been  a  total  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Act.  It  concludes 
third  that  In  any  event,  the  proposed  hear- 
ings will  be  meaningless  because  no  draft 
code  or  frame  of  reference  has  been  provided 
on  which  comments  or  constructive  criticism 
could  be  made. 

1.  There  Is  no  legal  authority  for  the 
negotiations  of  an  International  Antidump- 
ing Code.  The  authority  of  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tlstlons,  which  announced  the  public  hear- 
ings on  an  International  antidumping  code, 
derives  solely  from  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
o;  1962.  Under  that  Act,  the  President  and 
his  representatives  were  given  authority  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  concerning  "ex- 
isting duties  or  other  Import  restrictions." 
The  Act  makes  It  clear  that  this  authority 
concerns  only  tariff  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  fsuch  as  quotas)  relating  to  spe- 
cific articles  of  merchandise.  There  is  no  au- 
thority to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with 
respect  to  non-tariff  legislation,  such  as  the 
Antidumping  .'ict  of  1921.  which  Is  not  a 
tariff  act  and  which  does  not  relate  to  spe- 
cific articles  of  merchandise. 

The  Antidumping  Act  is  an  integral  part 
0.  the  unfair  trade  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  not  designed  to  Impose  tariff  duties  up- 
on specific  articles  of  merchandise  but  rather 
to  prevent  unfair  price  discrimination  bv 
foreign  sellers  In  their  exports  to  the  United 
States.  As  early  as  1916  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States  recognized  that  the  "dumping" 
Of  ?oods  In  this  market  was  an  unfair  trade 
Pfacuce,  and  made  the  practice  punishable 
DT  mmlnal  penalties  and  the  subject  of  civil 
treaie  damage  actions.     15  U.S.C.  }  72. 

T^e  United  States  Senate  has  recently 
™ned  In  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
iwthat  there  is  no  authority  In  the  Trade 
apenalon  Act  of  1962  for  any  negotiations 
«i^l"f  antidumping.  The  Resolution 
^te.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Lr;l  *«!!«'n«»t  or  other  arrangement 
n^'  ^*^'  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
w?^?..^,^'!^'"^  ^""^  "«*?*  "»  accordance 
ceT,  ?i!  "'"^  authority  delegated  bv  Con- 
C<^m,^^  ""^P"'^  '"*^  "y  **>«  Senate  Finance 
iSt,  **•  ^^<^°"^endlng  passage  of  the 
«^utlon.  concluded  as  follows: 

TTie  Committee  on  Finance  has  been  dls- 
C  ZVt^^  '^'^^  *^«  <=""-ent  Kennedy 
n^ff,  !^°  negotiations  may  be  broad- 
i^tor^ni^fl'"''*  ^-^^  °°^^  °^  concessions 
'^"ng  delegated  authority.  .  .  . 

wtlch  n!f,  ^**"  reported   that  one  area  in 
=n  our  negotiators  may  offer  concessions 

««v^atSn.^"^'"^  "*^"°«  P'"*  ™**^°** 

Of  '^^."**  "*y  'n^ol'e  the  treatment 
uumped   goods  by  the  country  In  which 


the  dumping  occurs.  This  problem  concerns 
unfair  trade  practices  in  a  domeetic  econ- 
omy and  It  Is  dlfflcuiv  for  ua  to  londerstand 
why  Congress  should  be  bypassed  at  the 
crucial  policymaking  stages,  and  permitted 
to  participate  only  after  policy  has  been 
frozen  in  an  International  trade  agreement." 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  negotiation  of  an 
International  dumping  code  would  be  with- 
out legal  authority  and  In  clear  defiance  of 
the  Senate  Resolution.  An  international 
antidumping  code  would  require  revisions  or 
amendmenu  in  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 
and  this  can  be  legaUy  accomplished  only 
by  the  Congress.  This  raises  the  alarming 
prospect  that  concessions  will  be  made  con- 
cerning an  unfair  trade  law  vital  to  the  pro- 
tection of  UrUted  States  Industry  without  the 
prior  deliberation  and  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  such  negotiations  should 
be  undertaken. 

2.  The  proposed  negotiation  of  an  Inter- 
national Antidumping  Code  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  Even  assuming  that  it 
conceivably  could  be  concluded  that  au- 
thority to  negotiate  an  international  anti- 
dumping code  Is  provided  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  there  1ms  been  a  total 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act. 

Section  221  of  the  Act  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  publish  and  fumlah  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  lists  of  articles  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  any  proposed  trade  agreement. 
Within  six  months  after  receipt  of  such  a 
list,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  reqtilred  to 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  of  the  proposed 
trade  agreement.  There  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  no  Ust  or  directive 
which  directs  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ad- 
vise the  President  eis  to  the  probable  eco- 
nomic effect  of  an  international  antidump- 
ing code  modifying  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921.  Hence,  there  has  been  no  compli- 
ance with  this  mandatory  requirement  of 
the  Act. 

Section  221  of  the  Act  also  requires  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  advise  the  President 
on  the  probably  economic  effect  on  domestic 
industries  of  modifications  of  wrlff  duties 
or  other  Import  restrictions  on  specific  arti- 
cles. The  Tariff  Commission  has  not  done 
this  with  respect  to  any  change  In  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921  To  do  so.  the  Com- 
mission would  have  the  impossible  task  of 
advising  on  the  probable  economic  effect 
on  practically  every  Industry  In  the  United 
States  since  antidumping  duties  can  be  as- 
sessed on  all  articles  of  merchandise  entering 
this  country  as  long  as  the  unfair  trade 
practices  which  the  Act  encompasses  are  al- 
leged and  proved  In  a  fair  and  open  hearing. 

The  language  of  Section  221  clearly  does 
not  contemplate  trade  agreements  concern- 
ing antidumping,  and  In  any  case  its  terms 
have  not  been  complied  with  Any  anti- 
dumping cxxle  resulting  from  the  negotia- 
tions would  hence  be  Illegal. 

3.  No  frame  of  reference  has  been  pro- 
vided which  would  permit  meaningful  com- 
ments or  dialog  on  a  propoeed  International 
Antidumping  Code.  The  stated  purpose  of 
the  hearings  announced  for  September  is 
to  elicit  from  American  IndtiBtry.  labor  and 
other  members  of  the  public  their  opinions 
on  an  international  antidumping  code.  The 
U.S.  negotiators  at  the  Kennedy  Round  have 
already  begun  such  dlacusslons  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  other  member  countries 
of  GATT.  Thus,  any  opinions  expressed  in 
the  September  hearing  would  only  come  well 
after  negotiations  and  disciuslon  have  aU- 
ready  begun. 

With  such  discussions  having  already  be- 
gun, at  the  very  least  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative's Office  should  have  provided  thoee 
interested  in  tesUfying  at  the  September 
hearings  with  the  current  dnaft  of  such  an 
international  antidumping  code  or  with  an 


identification  of  those  antidumping  stand- 
ards or  procedures  whose  modification  is  b«- 
ing  considered.  Lacking  either  of  these,  do- 
mestic interests  will  have  no  frame  of  refer- 
ence which  would  permit  any  meaningful 
comment  or  constructive  criticism.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  hearing  can  luirdly 
be  more  than  an  attempt  to  appease  the 
Senate  and  others  who  have  criticized  the 
Sj>eclal  Representative's  attempt  to  inter- 
ject into  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  a 
subject  which  Is  clearly  beyond  this  au- 
thority. 

Covington  &  Bttw-ino, 
Counsel  To  Cement  Industry  Committee 
For    Tariff  and  Antidumping. 

Office  or  the  Spjdciai,  Represent- 
ATrvE  FOR  Trade  Necotiation-s, 
Executive  Oftici  or  tot  Pixsi- 

DENT, 

Washington    D.C,  August  17,  1966. 
Mr.  JoKN  Mathis.* 

Chairman.  Cement  Industry  Committee  for 
Tariff    aTid    Antidumping,    WaaMn0<m, 

Dear  John  :  In  Governor  Herter's  absence, 
thank  you  for  your  recent  letters  and  tele- 
gram concerning  the  poeslblllty  of  negoUa- 
tlons  on  an  international  antidumping  agree- 
ment and  the  hearing  called  by  the  Trade 
InformaUon  Committee  (TIC)  on  this  issue. 

In  yovir  letter  of  July  21,  1966,  following 
your  telegram  of  that  date,  you  enclosed  a 
memorandum  which  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
tions regarding  the  President's  authority  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  an  IntemaUonal 
antidtimping  agreement  through  the  Special 
RepresentaUve  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a 
response  prepared  by  the  General  Coimsel 
of  this  Office.  In  substance,  this  response 
concludes  that  the  President  has  clear  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  antidumping  negotia- 
tions through  the  Special  RepresentaUve, 
that  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  are  InappUcable 
to  such  a  negotiation,  and  that  the  TIC 
hearing  Is  legally  vaUd  by  Executive  Order. 

Aside  from  such  legal  oonslderaUons.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  following  five 
points — about  which  there  haa  been  some 
confusion  lately: 

1.  To  date  in  Geneva  the  United  statee 
has  been  engaged  In  purely  exploratory  dis- 
cussions of  the  issues  involved  In  dealing 
with  dumping.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  other  country  has  taken  a  formal 
position  on  any  issue. 

2.  The  OATT  Secretariat  is  currently  pre- 
paring a  paper  which  will  draw  upon  these 
discusslona  and  outline  under  appropriate 
headings  the  possible  elements  of  an  anti- 
dumping agreement.  This  paper  is  designed 
to  facilitate  consideration  by  the  countries 
concerned  of  the  poesibUltv  of  negotiating 
such  an  agreement  and  by  theU-  unanimous 
decision  will  in  no  sense  represent  a  draft 
agreement. 

3.  The  TIC  hearing  has  been  called  for  the 
explicit  purpose  of  soliciting  the  views  of 
interested  persons  regarding  any  poertble 
antidumping  agreement.  The  notice  of  this 
hearing  identifies  all  of  the  basic  areas  which 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  negotiating 
such  an  agreement. 

4.  No  formal  position  will  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  on  any  issue  relating  to  a  pos- 
sible antidumping  agreement  imtil  after  the 
views  expressed  at  the  TIC  hearing  have  been 
fully  considered  and  approval  has  been  given 
by  the  President. 

5.  Any  antidumping  agreement  would  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its  Intrinsic  merits 
and  would  be  concluded  separately  from  the 
overall  Kennedy  Round  agreement. 

I  should  add  that  the  TIC  hearing  u.  In 
our  Judgment,  fully  responsive  to  yoiu**re- 
quest  in  your  letter  of  July  6.  19ae.  for  an 
opportimity  to  be  heard  and  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  and  counsel  re- 
garding   antldumpUig.      Moreover,    I    assure 
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you  th«t  w«  are  avallAble  at  any  Ume  to 
meet  with  you  and  other  meinben  of  your 
Oonimltt«e  to  dlBcusa  any  Iwue  relating  to 
the  poeelbUlty  ol  n^otlatlng  an  Interna- 
ttenal  antidumping  agreement. 

I .  am  taking  tbe  liberty  of  sending  copies 
ot  this  letter,  together  with  It*  encloeure,  to 
our  Congreaaional  Delegates  as  well  as  to 
other  members  of  the  Congrese  who  have  re- 
quested our  cQfnmenta.on  the  memorandum 
eneloeed  In  yo^letter  of  July  31,  19M. 
Sincerely  youre, 

WnxiAM  M.  Roth, 
Acting  Special  Representative. 

MSMOKAlfBCK    FaOK    0*TXCS    OF    THZ    SFXCIAL 
RSPUtKBNTATIVB     FOS     TlASB     NmOTIATIONS, 

AuousT  17,  1064 

Thla  meXDorandum  U  In  reeponae  to  a 
memorandum,  dated  July  31,  1968,  prepared 
by  counsel  to  the  Cement  Industry  Commit- 
tee for  Tariff  and  Antidumping.  Tha  Cement 
Industry  Committee  memorandum  raises  a 
number  of  questions  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  enter  Into  international 
negotUtlona  on  antldiunplng,  through  the 
Special  Repreaentatlve  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. 0 

BACKGBOO  NO 

During  tbe  past  several  months,  as  part  of 
the  general  dlscuselons  on  non-tarUI  ban-lers 
In  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations, 
dlsotisslons  have  been  taking  place  In  Oeneva 
regarding  Article  VI  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariers  and  Trade  (OATT)  and  the 
content  and  administration  of  national  anti- 
dumping laws.  Other  countries  have  criti- 
cised aspects  of  the  U.S.  antidumping  law. 
Tbe  United  states,  In  turn,  has  pointed  to 
dUBcultles  encountered  by  t7.S.  exporters  In 
the  application  of  foreign  antidumping  laws, 
and  has  expressed  concern  that  such  laws 
will  Increasingly  be  used  as  unjustifiable 
non-t*rlff  barriers  to  trade.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  these  discussions,  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  coiintrlee  concerned 
have  Indicated  Interest  In  a  poedble  Inter- 
national antidumping  agreement,  which 
would  elaborate  and  perhaps  alter  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  OATT.  To 
aailat  the  United  States  In  preparing  Its  po- 
sition on  this  question,  public  hearings  have 
been  set  for  September  13,  1966  by  the  Trade 
Information  Committee  (TIC)  In  the  OfBce 
of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

STTMMABT  Or  OOMCLOSXONS 

After  consideration  of  the  questions  raised 
In  the  Cement  Industry  Committee  memo- 
randum, we  hwe  reached  the  following  con- 
cluslona: 

1.  The  President  has  clear  Constitutional 
authority  to  enter  into  negotiations  looking 
toward  a  possible  International  agreement  on 
antidumping. 

3.  Both  as  a  matter  of  Constitutional  law, 
and  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963 
(TBA) .  It  U  clear  that  tbe  President  may  au- 
thorise the  SpecltU  Representative  to  enter 
Into  negotlatloits  on  an  International  anti- 
dumping agreement. 

8.  If  any  Intflmatlonal  antidumping  agree- 
ment Is  concluded  which  envisions  amend- 
Qxents  to  the  U.S.  Antidumping  Act  of  1931, 
the  President  would  have  to  seek  legislation 
from  tlM  Oongresa.  The  President  has  no 
statutory  authority  to  amend  the  1931  AnU- 
duiqptng  Act  punni&nt  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment. Consequently  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  secUons  231-334  of  the  TEA.  In- 
cluding publication  at  lists  al  articles  whose 
^duties  may  be  reduced  In  tr»de  agreements 
and  Tariff  Oocmnlssloa  hearings  and  advice, 
are  Inapplicable. 

4.  Because  It  is  not  olsar  that  any  Inter- 
natlooAl  acTMneBt  would  entail  amend- 
maDts  to  the  IMl  Antklumping  Act,  tbe  oon- 
la  tlM  Senate  Finance  Oooi- 


mlttee  report  accompanying  S.  Con.  Res.  100 
are  not  wholly  opposite  and,  In  any  case, 
would  be  fully  met  19  the  conduct  of  any 
negotiations. 

6.  The  public  hearing  of  the  Tra4e  In- 
formation Committee  (TIC)  Is  clearly  legal, 
being  expressly  authorized  by  Executive 
Order. 

8,  The  Trade  Information  Committee 
(TIC)  hearings  will  s#rve  a  useful  function 
by  jwovldlng  a  foruni  in  which  Interested 
parties  can  present  their  views  on  antl- 
aimiplng  so  that  thoae  views  may  be  taken 
Into  account  if  any  international  antidump- 
ing agreement  is  negotiated. 

oisctrssioN 

1.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  the  President  may 
exercise  this  authority  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations,  such  as  an  inter- 
national antidumping  agreement.  The 
Coment  Industry  CoOunittee  memorandum 
does  not  appear  to  ({uesiion  the  existence 
of  this  clear  Oonstittiional  authority. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  expressly  given 
to  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations the  reepotisibllity  not  only  of 
advising  him  with  rea|>ect  to  non-tariff  bar- 
riers but  also  of  assisting  him  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  trade  agreetients  which  rest  up>on 
his  Constitutional  authority.  This  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  by  sections  3(b)  and  Kb)  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11075,  as  amended  (48 
CTR  1.3(b)  andl.l(b)). 

2.  The  Cement  Industry  Committee  mem- 
orandiun  states  that  the  "authority  of  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  .  .  .  dertvee  solely  from 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962."  and  that 
this-Act  gives  the  Preeident  authority  only 
to  "negotiate  trade  agreements  concerning 
'existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictlonB'  " 
but  gives  no  negotiating  authority  regarding 
a  non-tariff  trade  Issue  such  an  antidumping. 
Prom  this  premise,  tlie  memorandum  argues 
that  the  Special  Representative  cannot  enter 
Into  negotiations,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  on  a  ptosslble  International  agree- 
ment on  antidumping.  This  argrument  is  In- 
correct. 

The  TEA  In  no  way  restricts  the  President 
from  exercising  his  Constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries  regarding  acy  subject  affecting  in- 
ternational trade.  Nor  does  the  TEA  restrict 
the  functions  which  the  President  may  dele- 
gate to  the  Special  Representative  regarding 
such  negotiations.  ladeed,  section  241(a)  of 
the  TEA  (10  U.S.C.  1871(a))  expliciUy  pro- 
vides that  the  Special  Representative  shall 
be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  for  negotiatloas  under  the  TEA  "and 
for  such  other  negotiations  as  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Judgment  require  that  the  Special 
Representative  be  the  chief  representative  of 
the  United  States." 

Moreover,  in  the  exercise  of  his  Constitu- 
tional authority  to  conduct  fcvelgn  relations, 
the  Pi^esldent  must  necessarily  be  tree  to  se- 
cure assistance  from  any  source  he  chooses. 
Pursuant  to  this  authority,  section  3(a)  of 
Executive  Order  llOTE.  as  amended.  (48  CFR 
1.3(a)),  provides  tliat  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Kegotlatlons  shall  have 
such  functions  as  tile  President  may  direct 
from  time  to  time.  In  addition  to  those 
functions  conferred  \>y  the  TEA  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  both  Constitutional 
and  statutory  law,  it  is  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations  to  negotiate  an 
antidumping   agreenient. 

3.  Under  the  TEA.  the  President  Is  au- 
thorised to  modify  'Vutles  and  other  Import 
restrictions"  pursuatit  to  trade  agreements. 
In    a\xt   Judgment,    Vhla    authority    does    not 


permit  the  President  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  Of  1021,  piu-suant  to  a  trade 
agreement.  If  the  President  entered  Into  an 
International  agreement  which  envisioned 
amendments  to  the  1921  Act,  only  Congrev 
could  enact  such  amendments.  (If  an  Inter- 
national agreement  was  limited  to  change* 
which  did  not  require  amendment  oj  the 
1921  Act.  the  Executive  could  Implement  tlie 
agreement  without  Congressional  action  i 

The  Cement  Industry  Commliiee  memo- 
randum states  that  consideration  of  an  la- 
ternatlonal  antidumping  agreement  must  be 
preceded,  under  section  221  of  the  TEA,  by 
"publication  of  lists  of  articles  which  inay 
be  the  subject  of  any  proposed  trade  agree- 
ments" and  Tariff  Commission  hearings  and 
advice  to  the  President.  This  argument  is 
Incorrect. 

The  prenegotlatlon  requirement*  of  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  TEA  apply  regarding  "article* 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification  or 
continuance  of  United  States  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  ..."  As  noted 
above,  the  Presidential  authority  to  alter 
"duties  or  other  Import  restrictioas"  pur- 
suant to  a  trade  agreement  does  not  apply 
to  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  Since  thl» 
authority  does  not  apply  to  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  the  statutory  prenegotlatlon  re- 
quirements In  section  221  of  the  TE:a  also  do 
not  apply. 

4.  The  Cement  Industry  Ctommlttee  memo- 
randum states  that  "the  negotiation  of  an 
international  antidumping  code  would 
be  ...  in  clear  defiance"  of  Senate  Con- 
current  Resolution  100.  This  Concunent 
Resolution  (which  has  not  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  there- 
fore not  in  effect)  expresses  the  sens*  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  only 
enter  Into  trade  agreements  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  which  would  not  require  subsequent 
Congressional  Implementation.  With  regard 
to  an  antltfumplng  agreement,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Report  notes  concern 
that  Congress  would  "be  bypassed  at  the 
crucial  policymaking  stages,  and  pennltud 
to  participate  only  after  policy  has  been 
frozen  in  an  international  trade  agreement" 
Further  consideration  by  the  KxecutiTt 
Branch  of  the  possibility  of  an  International 
antidumping  agreement,  including  the  TIC 
hearing,  would  not  be  "In  clear  defiance"  oJ 
this  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution.  It  U 
clear  that  an  International  agreement  may 
be  concluded  which  would  not  require 
changes  in  the  1921  Antidumping  Act,  and 
such  an  agreement  would  not  involve  the 
policymaking  functions  of  the  Congre««. 

If.  however,  any  agreement  envisioning 
changes  In  the  1921  Antidumping  Act  wen 
concluded,  the  Interests  of  the  Cong«« 
would  be  respected  and  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
port would  be  met.  First,  the  Congress 
would  be  kept  fully  Informed  at  every  step 
of  any  antidumping  negotiation— Indeed, 
whether  or  not  Congressional  action  would 
be  required.  The  September  12  TIC  hearing 
will  inform  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  B- 
ecutlve.  regarding  the  views  of  interested 
persons.  Moreover,  the  Congressional  Del^ 
gales  to  the  Kennedy  Round  would  be  Mt 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  any  negotiation  in 
Geneva.  Second,  If  any  agreement  were  to 
fact  concluded  envisioning  changes  In  tw 
1921  Act,  the  Congress  would  be  free  to  »^ 
cept  or  reject  any  proposed  amendment  « 
the  1921  Act  based  on  Its  evaluation  of «« 
intrinsic  merits  of  any  such  antldumiW* 
agreement.  Any  antldumpmg  »«^«***r 
will  be  concluded  In  an  agreement  »epM»« 
from  the  overall  results  of  the  Keanw 
Round,  which  Congress  could  accept  oM^ 
Ject  without  affecting  the  overaU  K««»*' 
Round    agreement. 


5.  The  Cement  Industry  Coromittee  mem- 
orandum asserts,  without  elaboration,  that 
the  proposed  hearing  of  the  TIC  Is  legally  In- 
valid.   This  assertion  Is  Incorrect. 

As  noted  above,  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11075.  as  amended,  the  President  has  given 
to  the  Special  Representative  the  responsi- 
bility of  advising  him  with  respect  to  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  of  assisting  him  in  all  ac- 
avltles  related  to  the  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements  which  rest  upon  his  Constitu- 
tional authority.  In  discharging  this  respon- 
sibility, section  3(c)  of  this  Order  (48  CFR 
1.3(C))  provides  that  the  Special  Represen- 
tative shall,  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary, 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  bodies  established 
by  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Order, 
These  bodies  Include  the  TIC.  In  addition, 
a  TIC  hearing  concerning  the  possible  nego- 
tiation of  an  antidumping  agreement  Is 
clearly  envisaged  by  section  3(b)  (3)  of  Direc- 
tive No.  1  (48  CFR  202.3(b)(3)),  which  es- 
tablished the  TIC,  and  by  section  2(d)  Itself 
ol  tlfe  TIC  regulations  (48  CFR  211.2(d) ). 

6.  The  Cement  Industry  Committee  mem- 
orandum states.  In  effect,  that  "negotia- 
tions have  already  begun"  and  therefore  in- 
terested persons  will  not  be  able  to  make 
meaningful  comments  at  the  TIC  hearing 
unless  they  are  provided  "with  the  current 
draft  ol  an  International  antidumping  code 
or  with  an  Identification  of  those  antidump- 
ing standards  or  procedures  whose  modifica- 
tion is  being  considered". 

First,  no  negotiations  on  an  antidumping 
agreement  have  taken  place.  The  meetings 
to  date  In  Geneva  have  been  devoted  only  to 
exploratory  discussions  of  substantive  and 
procedural  Issues  Involved  In  dealing  with 
dumping.  These  discussions  have  in  no  way 
committed  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  to  any  position  on  any  possible  pro- 
vision of  an  antldimiplng  agreement.  In- 
deed, no  formal  position  will  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  on  any  Issue  until  after  the 
views  expressed  at  the  TIC  hearing  have  been 
fully  considered  within  the  Executive  Branch 
and  approval  has  been  given  by  the  President. 

Second,  there  is  no  document  in  existence 
which  is  regarded  by  the  participating  cotm- 
tries  as  the  draft  of  an  antidumping  agree- 
ment. The  papers  submitted  by  many  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
discussions  in  Geneva,  were  tentative  and 
exploratory.  In  the  Ught  of  these  dlscue- 
Elons,  the  GATT  Secretariat  Is  currently  pre- 
paring a  paper  which  will  outline  under  ap- 
propriate headings  the  possible  elements  of 
an  antidumping  agreement.  This  latter  pa- 
per is  Intended  to  facilitate  consideration  by 
the  participating  countries  of  the  poeslbUlty 
«  negotiating  such  an  agreement.  It  has 
i)**!!  expressly  agreed  by  all  that  this  paper 
would  in  no  sense  represent  a  draft  agree- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that,  under  GATT 
procedures,  none  of  these  papers  Is  available 
for  public  circulation. 

■nilrd,  we  believe  that  the  terms  of  the 
notice  of  the  TIC  hearing  do  provide  an 
wequate  frame  of  reference  for  meaningful 
rontrtbutlons  by  Interested  persons.  Para- 
graphs (n-(v)  of  section  2  of  the  TIC  no- 
IfJ  tl  ^^-  9619--luly  15,  1966)  identify 
aii  or  the  basic  areas  which  have  been  dealt 
^\Y^  ^ate  In  the  dUcusalons  In  Geneva 
in  addition,  these  paragraphs  set  out  some  of 
«e  major  subsidiary  questions  which  must 
int^s^  ''"'^  ^'^  considering  a  possible  anU- 
aumping  agreement  and  which  may  lead  to 
LnT^  ''*^'°''  °^  existing  antidumping 
standards  or  procedures.  Moreover,  section  8 
«  the  nc  notice  expressly  provides  that 
waitlonal  Information  regarding  the  cover- 
^  of  the  hearing  may  be  requested  from 
««  TIC.  Finally,  the  staff  of  this  Office 
w  available  to  meet  at  any  time  with  Inter- 
•««  persons  to  discuss  the  issues  which  will 
oe  tte  subject  of  any  possible  negotUtlon  of 
»»  antidumping  agreement. 


CkMKMT   INWJSTBT   COMmTTEX   ON   TabXTF   AND 

ArmnuMPiNO,  1966 
Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 
American  Cement  Corp.  ' 

Ash  Grove  Lime  St.  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Atlantic  Cement  Co.,  Inc. 
California  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Columbia  Cement  Corp. 
Coplay  Cement  Manufacturing  Co, 
Diamond  Alkali  Co. 
The  Fllntkot"  Co. 
General  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Giant  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Gulf  Coast  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Huron  Portland  Cement  Co 
Ideal  Cement  Co. 
Kaiser  Cement  &  Gypsum  Co. 
Keystone  Portland  Cement  Co,- 
Lehlgh  Portland  Cement  (Do. 
Lone  Star  Cement  Corp. 
Marquette  Cement  Manufactiu-ing  Co.         r 
Martin  Marietta  Corp. 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Missouri  Portland  Cement  Co. 
National  Cement  Co, 
National  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Nazareth  Cement  Co. 

Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Oklahoma  Cement  Co. 
Oregon  Portland  Cema&t  Co. 
Penn-Dixie  Cement  Corp. 
Puerto  Rican  Cement  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Antonio  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Southwestern  Portland  Cement  Co, 
Whitehall  Cement  Manufacturing  Co. 
Wyandotte  Chemicals  Corp. 


ADVICE   AND  DISSENT 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr,  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  soaring  prices  under  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Democratic  administration 
have  become  a  serious  matter  for  mil- 
lions of  our  people.  We  cannot  dismiss 
this  problem  with  the  "slip,  slide,  and 
duck"  technique  recommended  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman. 
An  editorial  in  the  Detroit  News  for 
August  17.  1966,  entitled  "Advice  and 
Dissent,"  emphasizes  that  current  high 
prices  deserve  greater  and  more  sincere 
consideration  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
administration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  editorial : 

AnVIOE   AKD   DiSSKNT 

If  a  "Politician's  Almanac"  Is  ever  written. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
should  be  assigned  to  write  the  chapter  on 
consumer  prices.  The  secretary  has  given 
some  faieclnatlng  advice  on  t;he  subject  to 
Democratic  congressional  candidates: 

"Slip,  slide  and  duck  any  question  of  high- 
er consumer  prices  If  you  possibly  can.  Don't 
get  caught  In  a  debate  over  higher  prices  be- 
tween housewives  and  farmers.  If  you  do. 
and  have  to  choose  a  side  take  the  farmer's 
side.  It's  the  right  fide  and,  besldee,  house- 
wives aren't  nearly  to  well  organized." 

Freeman  practices  what  he  preaches.  He 
Is  an  excellent  "sllp^  slide  and  duck"  man. 
He  has  called  on  the  Federal  Trade  CcMmnls- 
slon   to   Investigate    soaring   food    prices    m 


order  to  keep  his  own  department  out  of  the 
cross-fire.  Freeman  has  also  prejudged  the 
Investigation  by  blaming  the  middleman  for 
rising  prices  and.  of  course,  this  is  good 
politics  becatise  middlemen  are  not  very  well 
organized  either. 

But  Freeman  may  be  in  for  a  Jolt  if  house- 
wives remember  that  "organization"  la  not 
necessary  in  a  voting  booth.  Congressmen 
who  follow  Freeman's  slippery  tactlos  can  be 
voted  out  of  office  with  a  mere  flip  of  a  lever. 
When  politicians  try  to  make  political  hay 
out  of  the  housewives'  soaring  food  budget, 
they  deserve  no  better  fate. 


VIETCONG  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little  over  a  week  ago  a  self-appointed 
group  calling  Itself  "Americans  Want  To 
Know"  returned  from  a  tour  conducted 
by  the  Cambodian  Government  of  areas 
bordering  on  South  Vietnam.  To  no 
one's  surprise  the  group  found  no  evi- 
dence of  Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese 
units  In  Cambodia.  Many  have  taken 
the  same  guided  tour  with  the  same  re- 
sults In  the  past.  Unlike  this  particular 
group,  some  others  have  been  genuinely 
concerned  enough  to  check  the  situation 
from  the  other  side  of  the  border  by  ask- 
ing the  troops  who  are  doing  the  fighting. 

A  columnist  who  has  recently  ex- 
amined the  evidence,  Richard  Pryklund, 
has  Joined  a  growing  group  of  Journalists 
who  are  convinced  that  Cambodia  Is 
being  used  by  the  Vletcong  irrespective 
of  the  diplomatic  protests  of  that  coun- 
try as  to  Its  "strict  neutrality."  In  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  August  23,  Mr.  Fiyklund 
writes: 

Despite  State  I>ei>«Lrtment  and  Pentagon 
efforts  to  question  the  existence  of  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  bases  In  Cambodia. 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

They  are  there.  They  are  Immensely  val- 
uable to  the  enemy.  The  only  question  re- 
maining Is  what  to  do  about  them,  _The 
evidence  of  the  use  of  Cam.bodla  has  come 
from  all  of  the  traditional  and  a  few  new 
means  of  Intelligence.  But  any  >-lsltor  to 
South  Viet  Nam  can  find  his  own  evidence. 
He  can  question  prisoners  of  war  at  great 
length,  listen  to  their  descriptions  of  their 
movements  In  and  out  of  Cambodia  and 
decide  for  himself  whether  the  men  know 
where  they  have  been  and  what  they  have 
done.  This  reporter  has  checked  on  the  scene 
and  is  convinced  that  the  Intelligence  re- 
poru  are  accurate, 

I  will  Include  the  entire  article  entitled 
"Cambodian  Sanctuary  Prolongs  War," 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  handling  of  the  Cam- 
bodian situation  may  very  well  hold  the 
key  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  to  everyone  that  imtU  the  Cambo- 
dian border  is  sealed,  the  Vletcong  can 
carry  on  the  war  indefinitely. 

To  date  the  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  Cambodia  have  been 
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clearly  Ineffective.  Official  tolerance  of 
UM  of  Cambodl&n  soil  by  the  Vieteoas 
has  done  nothing  to  end  the  Cambodian 
Qovemment's  courtship  of  Communist 
China,  North  Vietnam,  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  The  ?reat  (H>timl8m 
that  Prince  Sihanouk  was  at  last  ready 
to  take  some  real  steps  toward  tighter 
border  surveillance  now  appears  to  have 
been  a  false  hope.  Sihanouk  continues 
to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  Viet- 
cong  will  ultimately  win,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  stand  ineffectually  by  and  offi- 
cially pretend  to  believe  in  Cambodian 
neutrality  while  at  the  same  time  finding 
it  necessary  to  send  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  to  fight  for  South 
Vietnam's  freedom. 

The  situation  cannot  be  permitted  to 
drift.  The  Vietcong's  back-door  source 
of  supply  must  be  closed  and  it  Is  time 
the  administration  faced  up  to  it. 

The  complete  article  follows: 
Cambodia  Bahctuamx  Provouob  WAm 
(By  Richard  Pryklund) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  tbat  Cam- 
bodia Is  being  used  as  a  privileged  sanctuary 
by  the  Communlit  armies  and  tliat  contin- 
ued use  ol  the  reat  and  resupply  areas  tbere 
puta  a  heavy  himdlcap  on  allied  forces  fight- 
ing In  South  Viet  Nam. 

Despite  State  Department  and  Pentagon 
efforta  to  question  the  existence  of  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese,  bases  in  Cambodia, 
thaevldence  is  overwhelming. 

They  are  there.  They  are  Immensely  valu- 
able to  the  enemy.  The  only  question  re- 
maining is  what  to  do  about  them. 

The  evidence  of  the  use  of  Cambodia  has 
come  from  all  of  the  traditional  and  a  few 
new  means  of  intelligence.  But  any  visitor 
to  South  Viet  Nam  can  And  his  own  evidence. 

He  can  qUestlon  prisoners  of  war  at  great 
length,  listen  to  their  descriptions  of  their 
movements  in  and  out  of  Cambodia  and  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  the  men  know  where 
they  have  been  and  what  they  have  done. 

Ihls  reporter  has  checked  on  the  scene  and 
is  convinced  that  the  intelligence  reports  are 
accurate. 

The  military  men  in  South  Viet  Nam  may 
not  know  on  a  precise  day  which  enemy  units 
are  Infiltrating  through  Cambodia  or  resting 
and  being  resupplled  in  the  primitive  Jungle 
campe  there,  but  they  do  know  that  they 
cannot  comer  an  enemy  who  keeps  his  back 
to  the  border  and  slips  across,  sometimes  on 
rocket  signal  from  outside  Cambodia,  when 
the  going  gets  too  hot. 

The  sanctuary  is  prolonging  the  war.  If 
the  guerrilla  war  Is  won  eventuaUy  without 
closing  the  border,  this  well  be  the  first  such 
succees  in  the  recent  history  of  counter- 
insurgency. 

But  how  to  dose  it? 

There  are  many  proposals,  some  efforts  and 
no  titogieM. 

The  State  Department  la  trying  to  get  the 
Cambodian  ruler.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
to  oloee  his  own  borders  or  cooperate  in  a 
Joint  effort.  He  does  not  concede  that  the 
Communists  side  uses  his  territory  for  Infli- 
tration  or  aa  a  sanctuary,  but  he  has  said  that 
ha  will  cooperate  with  the  International  CX>n- 
trol  Commission  that  probably  could  super- 
vise the  border  under  terms  of  the  1054 
Oeneva  Convention. 

But  one  of  the  ICC  members  is  Poland,  and 
Poland  wlU  not  permit  a  border  check. 

There  are  suggestions  in  Washington  that 
the  Dnited  Nations  do  the  Job,  financed  by 
the  United  states:  b^^  tbwe  are  some  haz- 
ards. In  the  VJB.  government  view,  in  Intro- 
ducing the  United  Nations  and  lu  vetoes 
and  neutralists  and  Communists  into  tlUs 
straggle. 


So  military  leaders  la  South  Viet  Nam  and 
Washington  are  looking  lor  ways  to  seal  the 
border  by  force — or  a(  least  to  reduce  the 
movement  back  and  forth. 

Allied  land  and  air  forces  are  trying  now 
to  find  and  destroy  large  enemy  units  in  the 
border  area. 

But  ifs  a  long  border,  wooded  through 
meet  of  Its  length,  and  enemy  soldiers  have 
plenty  of  trails  and  Waterways  to  choose 
from.  Operations  by  spores  of  thousands  of 
allied  soldiers  probably  have  forced  the 
enemy  to  work  harder,  but  they  haven't 
slowed  blm  down. 

Some  military  men  la  Viet  Nam  would  like 
to  extend  their  operatitins  across  the  border. 

Prom  a  simple  military  point  of  view,  with- 
out consideration  of  diplomatic  compllj^S- 
tlons.  It  would  be  logical  to  harass  and 
destroy  In  the  storage  and  trail  areas  of 
Cambodia. 

The  allies  might  sow  mine  fields;  they 
might  put  outpoets  in  tfie  Cambodian  Jungle. 

But  these  efforts  stlE  would  not  stop  the 
movement. 

So  there  are  many  proposals  also  to  seal 
the  border. 

Prance  put  fences  and  mine  fields  along 
much  of  the  Algerlafl  border  In  the  late 
1950'8,  and  that  proved  to  be  fairly  effective 
In  containing  a  war  tUat  was  hopeless  any- 
how. 

Some  American  officers  would  like  to  try 
this  along  the  Cambodian  border. 

They  would  start  In  the  areas  where  the 
Infiltration  Is  the  graet^st,  say  In  the  la 
Drang  River  Valley  neat  Plelku. 

First  they  would  get  rid,  of  the  trees  In  a 
strip  several  hundreds  ya^ds  wide.  Present 
defoliating  chemicals  t^k^  the  leaves  off  the 
trees  and  kill  most  of  1*i*ni,  but  they  do  not 
hold  the  lush  Jung'ie  v^ndergrowth  In  check 
for  long.    So  better  chemicals  are  needed. 

Or  modern  "tree-cruaftier"  machinery  could 
grind  up  the  forest. 

The  clearing  Job  would  be  a  vast  one,  but 
some  military  leaders  point  out  that  huge 
construction  Jobs  can  be  ccwnpleted  in  Asia 
with  the  slow  application  of  massive  man- 
power. 

The  cleared  area  cotlld  be  fenced,  mined, 
patrolled  and  watched  hy  various  electronic. 
Infra-red  and  acoustic  devices. 

However  difficult  the  Job.  It  does  not  seem 
nearly  aa  slow  or  as  tlrtng  as  the  Job  of  find- 
ing all  the  enemy  soldiers  who  use  the 
sanctuary. 


ATTACK  OP  THE  TAIL-FIN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  LMr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recgri)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ik  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  ttie  August  15th  issue 
of  NAM  Reports  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  Since  this  article  Is  concerned 
with  the  so-called  truth-ln-p€w:kaging 
bin  which  is  present^  under  considera- 
tion in  our  Committae  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  I  include  It  In  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
Attack  or  thb  Tail-Pin  Pxoplb — Os,  Ama 
not  Hart  Bsj.,  What? 

(Note. — A  few  years  ago,  the  tall  flna  on 
oars,  lUce  the  dachshunds  in  World  War  I, 
became  targets  of  IneapHcable  attacks  by 
antl-lnduatry  groups.  Some  of  the  same 
people,  with  new  allies,  today  are  Juat  as  up- 
set by  a  package  that  says  "giant  size,"  or 
a  sticker  that  says  "10  Cents  Off."  Here  is 
explored   the   question   of  what   such  peole 


will  be  upset  about  tomorrow,  and  what  they 
may  do  about  It  that  will  affect  Amencan 
Industry.) 

;  Anyone  who  markets  anything  and  t»3iM 
to  concern  himself  about  the  progress  of  U\t 
Hart  Packaging  and  Labeling  Bill  throtjiti 
the  House  must  be  unaware  of  the  naturt  of 
the  pressures  for  consumer  legislation  of  lU 
kinds. 

When  Senator  Habt  (D.,  Mich.)  resisted 
addition  of  other  c(»nmodltlee  to  the  onn 
covered  by  his  bill,  he  made  perfectly  plain 
that  he  favored  such  legislation — but  in  ad- 
dltlonal  bills.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
leaving  other  commodities  for  later. 

This  was  wise  strategy  on  the  part  of  the 
supporters  of  consumer  legislation,  if  all 
the  regulation  they  favor  had  been  wrapped 
In  a  single  package  and  honestly  labeled  All 
businessmen  would  have  been  alarmed  Into 
action. 

The  food  &v<  grocery  products  manufac- 
turers, alone,  have  considerable  resources, 
and  have  deployed  them  well  in  their  effort 
to  defend  their  marketing  freedom.  Hart 
BUI  supporters  are  confident  that  the  food 
Industry,  alone,  can't  defeat  the  bill.  After 
all,  In  the  Senate  they  were  proved  right. 

If  the  Hart  Bill  (HJl.  16440)  passes,  then, 
the  food  Industry  may  be  expected  to  be  on 
the  sidelines  when  the  next  regulatory  bill 
comes  along,  and  the  divide  and  conquer 
tactics  win  have  worked.  The  strategy  ol 
the  consumerlsts  evidently  Is  never  to  en- 
gage all  Industries  at  one  time. 

If  the  Truth  In  Lending  Bill  should  come 
up  next,  In  the  present  Congress  or  the  Im- 
pending one,  the  food  companies  will  have 
no  direct  Interest  (who  buys  oleo  on  time?) 
and  the  consumerlsts  will  again  be  facing 
with  their  entire  force  only  a  fragment  of  the 
resources  that  all  Industry  and  business  are 
capable  of  putting  Into  the  field. 

A  swift  stirvey  of  consumer  protection  pro- 
posals now  In  varying  stages  of  Incubation 
shopld  convince  nearly  anyone  that  addi- 
tional regulation  Is  certain  for  every  Industry 
If  the  Hart  BUI  gives  the  consumerlsts  the 
start  they  need.  Prom  then  on,  industry 
will  be  faced  with  such  prop)oeals  as; 

1.  Truth  in  Lending  (S.  2275)— a  bUl  by 
Sen.  Douglas  of  Illinois.  This  one  could 
adversely  affect  every  company  whose  prod- 
ucts are  sold  on  credit  at  retail,  regardless 
of  who  extends  the  credit.  The  bill  offer*  no 
way  In  which  credit  may  be  made  less  expen- 
sive, and  actually  might  tend  to  frighten 
consumers  away  from  credit  by  pinning  a 
warning  label  on  It  as  the  Government  ha« 
finally  succeeded  In  doing  with  cigarettes. 
( Sales  are  up  since. ) 

A  customer  could  conceivably  boggle  at 
learning  that  he  will  pay  an  effective  "In- 
terest rate"  of  U'i  percent  by  charging  an 
air  conditioner  he  cant  now  pay  cash  for. 
But  whether  he  will,  In  fact,  choose  to 
swelter  through  a  summer  rather  than  pay 
all  the  costs  that  someone  must  meet  11 
credlf  sales  are  to  be  arranged  Is  a  matter 
that  only  he  Is  prepared  to  answer. 

He  may,  with  some  consumerlsts,  feel  that 
six  percent  is  somehow  a  maximum  moral 
figure,  whether  It  covers  the  expenses  of 
credit  checks,  pap)erwork  and  the  compsnyH 
own  interest  payments,  and  refuse  to  buy. 
Or,  he  may  be  bright  enough  to  say  that 
5'i  percent  of  $200  is  $11,  or  a  few  cenU  a 
day  for  beating  the  heat  all  stimmer,  and 
please  deliver  as  soon  as  possible.  It  coati 
more  to  rent  an  air  conditioner. 

The  Douglas  BiU  could  affect  sales,  but 
certainly  it  will  add  to  the  cost  of  extending 
credit  by  adding  clerical  and  paperwork  and 
printing. 

2.  Orade  labeling:  This  veteran  propoasl 
has  been  resurrected  by  the  Food  Marketing 
Commission. 

Its  companion  in  kind  Is  the  proposal  to 
force  physicians  to  write  prescriptions  a 
generic,  rather  than  In  brand,  terms.  (■'• 
cuse  for  the  latter,  oX  ooiu»e,  la  that  the 
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Ooveriunent  now  pays  for  some  prescriptions 
under  Medicare,  and  earlier  assurances  that 
Medicare  would  not  affect  the  practice  of  the 
doctor  are  already  forgotten.) 

3.  Design  standards:  The  auto  safety  bill 
(Hit.  13228)  Is  an  example  of  this,  but  once 
this  one  passes  constimerlsts  wlU  be  encour- 
aged to  remove  the  designing  of  additional 
products  from  the  engineering  departments 
of  companies  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  the  suffs  of  the  regulatory  agenciee  and 
Federal  departments. 

4.  Publicized  comparisons  of  products  on 
the  market:  One  official  has  suggested  that 
the  Goverrunent  subsidize  such  outfits  as 
Consumer  Reports  and  Consumers  Union  in 
their  product  tests,  and  broadcast  the  out- 
comes. 

Another  suggestion  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ments purchasing  agents  be  required  to 
make  publicly  available  the  results  of  their 
studies  for  purposes  of  making  Federal  pur- 
chases. 

Perhaps  one  needn't  concern  the  grocery 
Items  producers  much,  because  it  would 
work  like  this:  The  housewife  draws  up  a  list 
of  35  or  40  grocery  items.  First  is,  say, 
canned  peaches.  So,  she  goes  to  the  public 
library  and  reads  through  the  technical  data 
on  the  hundred  or  five  hundred  brands  of 
canned  peaches  that  are  offered  In  the  U.  S., 
plus  the  subllstlngs  for  halves  and  slices, 
and  the  packs  In  heavy  syrup  and  dietary 
mixtures,  cling  and  freestone,  Elberta  and 
other  varieties.  Pine,  this  is  the  one  (if  the 
store  has  It.)  Now  for  the  canned  tomatoes. 
And  so  on.  By  the  time  she  gets  to  the  store, 
It  Is  closed.  , 

But  what  about  consumer  durables? 

The  private  consumer  testing  outfits  do 
some  meticulous  tests,  and  adulterate  their 
reports  with  all  sorts  of  subjective  commente. 
One  or  two  units  of  a  product  run  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  tested.  If  the  items 
are  expensive,  and  a  squeak  In  one  unit  could 
be  amplified  so  it  could  be  heard  around  the 
nation.  Often  the  most  Important  features 
of  a  product  (like  the  sotmd  of  a  radio )  must 
be  judged  subjectively,  and  are.  The  panels 
are  relatively  small,  and  the  opinions  seldom 
unanimous.  But  tiny  differences  from  unit 
to  unit,  slight  edges  In  panel  approval  and 
such  could  give  disproportionate  boosts  to 
the  products  of  some  firms  and  spell  disaster 
to  others,  once  such  mixtures  of  test  and 
opinion  bore  the  Federal  cachet. 

Jhen.  with  millions  at  stake,  the  tempta- 
tion to  bribery  would  be  present,  and  the 
suspicion  of  brlbtry  pervasive. 

The  findings  of  Federal  purchasers  would 
be  largely  Irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  the  con- 
•umer.  The  purchasing  agent,  convinced  an 
office  chair  wUl  last  50  years  without  main- 
tenance and  Is  low  priced,  Is  satisfied.  He 
doesn't  have  to  sit  in  It. 

His  taste  standards,  likely,  wUl  run  to  Ray- 
bum  Building  neo-classlc.  and  he  will  seldom 
make  an  error  in  calctUatlng  costs  larger  than 
^  made  in  estimating  that  building— say 
100  percent. 

5^  Limitations  on  advertising:  When  the 
PWeral  Government  wants  to  enlist  the  pub- 
lic in  the  interest  of  Savings  Bonds.  beauUfl- 
catlon,  employment  of  the  handicapped  or 
prevention  of  forest  fires.  It  garners  free  space 
in  all  the  media  and  free  service  from  all  the 
MvertUUig  agenclea.  But  many  in  the  Capi- 
tol are  on  record  as  feeling  that  any  other 
•dvertislng  U.  somehow,  evil. 

Aaslstant  Attorney  General  Donald  F.  Tur- 
ner has  proposed  that  the  advertising  ex- 
penditures of  large  companies  be  controlled 
«  a  novel  anti-trust  measure  to  prevent 
concentration. 

Hi*  support  from  the  consumerlsts,  who 
would  prefer  to  do  away  with  aU  advertising, 
*1U  be  strong. 

Thu  u  a  matter  of  concern,  of  course,  to 
TO  largest  companies,  who  would  be  directly 


It  is  also  a  direct  threat  to  every  TV  and 
radio  station,  every  newspaper,  every  maga- 
zine, every  outdoor  advertising  company, 
every  printer  and  every  direct  mall  house. 

It  is.  consequently,  a  threat  to  our  entire 
expensive  and  Intricate  system  of  gathering 
and  disseminating  Information  Independent 
of  Government  sources  and  subsidies,  known 
collectively  as  the  "free  press,"  and  now 
Including  the  broadcast  media. 

6.  Regulation  of  volume  discounts  of  ad- 
vertising media:  This  Is  an  idea  that  would 
raise  costs  to  every  regular,  substantial  user 
of  advertising  space  and  time,  and  conse- 
quently raise  costs  to  consumers,  or  it  would 
reduce  the  use  of  advertising,  and  raise  cain 
With  the  media  and  with  sales. 

7.  Federal  sponsorship  of  consumer  educa- 
tion classes  in  the  public  schools;  The  NAM 
and  other  businesses  and  business  organiza- 
tions have  no  objection  to  consumer  educa- 
tion, as  such.  Woe  to  business  in  general  if 
its  success  ever  depended  upon  ignorance. 
In  such  a  case,  all  research  and  development 
to  improve  consumer  products  would  be  sheer 
waste. 

The  danger  of  this  proposal  is  that  Its  ad- 
ministration surely  would  wind  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumerlsts,  whose  mistrust 
of  business  Is  notorious. 

It  might  be  that  such  classes  would  not 
recommend  bulk  cracked  wheat  as  less  ex- 
pensive and  just  as  nutritious  as  wheat  cereal 
pre-sweetened  and  mftde  in  the  shape  of 
kangaroos,  but  would  you  want  to  bet? 
And  the  young  homemakers  who  follow  such 
advice  are,  take  It  from  the  father  of  a  3- 
year-old,  going  to  have  woes  inducing  con- 
sumption of  such  chicken  feed  by  willful 
toddlers. 

Such  classes  are  nearly  certain  to  reflect 
the  consumerlsts'  strange  set  of  values  that 
people  are  more  Important  than  money,  but 
nothing  is  more  important  to  people  In  what 
they  buy  than  money.  The  theme  song  can 
hardly  be  other  than  "cents  per  ounce,  and 
forget  the  differences." 

As  our  Government  consumerlsts  presently 
are  oriented,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
classes  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
"make  your  wedding  drees  out  of  flour  sacks" 
approach  recalled  from  the  Federal  advisories 
to  consumers  In  the  1930's. 

Austerity  is  traditionally  the  keynote  In 
such  classes — a  hair  slilrt  lasts  longer  than  a 
cotton  one.    Best  Buy. 

8.  A  "^art  Bill"  for  consumer  durables: 
This  will  require  legislative  Ingenuity  and 
will  lead  to  an  administrative  monstrosity, 
but  a  full  wave  of  oonsvimerlsm  must  lead 
here.  If,  as  some  lawmakers  now  contend, 
your  wife  Is  hopelessly  baffled  choosing  be- 
tween two  boxes  of  com  flakes,  can  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  which  all  blessings  flow,  fall 
her  wh^n  she  mtist  choose  between  two  elec- 
tric floor  polishers,  which  last  longer  than 
com  fiakes  Irl  most  cases,  and  which  make 
a  bigger  dent  in  the  family  budget?  No, 
customer  "confusion"  was  the  reason  for  the 
Hart  Bill,  and  Stelnmetz  might  have  been 
confused  by  the  wealth  of  competing  virtues 
and  features  offered  by  today's  manufac- 
turers of  hard  goods. 

So  any  Hart  approach  to  consumer  du- 
rables probably  would  have  to  take  the  same 
line  as  the  Hart  Bill  on  packaged  goods. 
You  can  eliminate  the  confusion  by  elimi- 
nating the  choices. 

9.  Federal  supervlatton  of  warranties  and 
guarantees:  This  would  simply  make  a  Fed- 
eral case  out  of  each  dissatisfied  customer. 
Today,  the  manufacturer's  Interest  in  such  a 
customer  Is  m  making  an  adjustment  that 
will  keep  the  customier.  The  new  approach 
would  make  the  manufacturer  and  the  cus- 
tomer adversaries  before  a  third  party,  and 
likely  dash  any  such  hope.  The  customer, 
then,  could  expect  leas  interest — becatise  the 
manufacturer's  attention  would  be  centered 
on  getting  Uncle  Sam  rather  than  the  cus- 
tomer calmed  down. 


10.  Ucenslng:   NAM  has  had  two  rvporta 

from  separate  sources  that  the  White  House 
Is  actively  seeking  a  workable  plan  for  the 
Federal  licensing  of  businesses  in  the  interest 
of  assuring  consumer  satisfaction.  The 
licenses  would  be  suspendable  and  revokable, 
and  are  Intended  to  be  designed  for  deterrent 
effect  like  atomic  bombs. 

Where  is  the  suppmrt  for  such  measures? 

Labor  unions  and  credit  linlons  long  have 
had  consumer  programs,  although  not  neces- 
sarily pro-regulation,  anti-business  programs. 
A  few  individuals  had  made  precarious  Uv- 
ings  as  executives  of  "consumer"  organiza- 
tions. There  were  some  consvuner  magaslnee, 
which  evaluated  products  for  audiences  of 
college  instructors  and  ladles  with  no  make- 
up. 

When  politics  discovered  the  consumer — 
whom  Congress  had  been  representing  aU 
along  under  the  Impression  they  were  con- 
stituents— these  venerable  Institutions  were 
shaken  up  by  unwonted  attentlohs.  the  call- 
ing of  conferences  coast-to-coast,  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissions  and  committees 
and  groups  and  panels  and  boards,  all  with 
mandates  to  forget  the  roses  and  search  for 
thorns. 

Business,  which  had  habitually  kept  prices 
down  through  competition  and  development 
of  new  manufacturing  and  marketing  meth- 
ods, was  accused  of  riflng  the  customer's 
pocketbooks.  and  Government,  which  had  for 
years  boosted  prices  with  farm  programs, 
commodity  stabilization  agreements  abroad, 
excise  and  other  taxes,  minimum  wage  laws, 
etc.,  was  quiciUy  sketched  in  as  the  guardian 
of  the  purchaser's  pennies. 

A  public,  concerned  with  Its  own  affairs  and 
larger  Issues  like  Viet  Nam  and  Inflation, 
learns  of  a  "bill  to  help  constuners,"  and  pays 
bttle  note,  save  to  be  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tion and  hopeful  that  results  may  be  good. 

Backing  the  consumertsts  now  are  the 
White  House  (with  Esther  Peterson  as  Presi- 
dential Advisor  on  Consumer  Affairs  and  a 
full-blown,  report-issuing  "Consumer's  Ad- 
visory Cotmcll";  the  majority  of  the  Food 
Marketing  Commission,  majorities  of  the 
Democratic  majorities  in  both  houses,  minor- 
ities of  the  Republican  minorities  In  both 
houses,  a  host  of  organizations  that  have 
been  set  up  with  Office  of  E>:onomlc  Oppor- 
tunity cash,  some  academicians,  some  antl- 
trusters,  a  horde  of  Federal  employees  in 
regulatory  agencies  that  are  already  years 
behind  on  their  cases,  and  a  dear  latdy  in  our 
block  whose  Chalmers  Totirtng  Car  once  de- 
veloped a  crack  In  the  Islng  glass  after  dealer 
had  gone  out  of  business. 

Broad-scale  public  6upp>ort  is  not  in  evi- 
dence. 

But  the  strength  to  pass  the  bills  Is  enough, 
provided  businesses  and  Industries  can  be 
picked  off.  one  by  one,  each  unaware  of  the 
general  trend  and  not  even  bothering  to  send 
to  ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls. 

Observers  feel  that  any  businessman  who 
thinks  he  is  not  affected  by  the  Hart  BIU 
cunnot  be  fully  aware  of  what  a  Hart  BUI  suc- 
cess would  release  upon  other  Industries. 
And.  in  these  days  diversification  may  lead 
any  business  into  an  area  covered  by  the 
Packaging  and  Labeling  bill,  anyway. 

They  feel  that  this  blU,  now  i>endlng  In  the 
House,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  a  vast 
regulatory  structure  wlU  be  based,  and  that 
It  will  be  nearly  impoeslbie  to  stop  the  con- 
struction once  the  foundation  Is  in  place. 


TO  PERMIT  TEACHERS  TO  DE- 
DUCT EDUCATION  EXPENSE 
FROM     FEDERAL     TAXES 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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'■  'The  8FEAKSI.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaxi  from 
CftUfornlAt 

There  wai  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  amoidlng  the  Internal. 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  teachers  to  de- 
duct the  expense  of  their  own  education 
from  Federal  taxes. 

Excellence  in  education  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  our  children  and 
to  the  future  welfare  of  our  country.  The 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  offer  our  teachers 
an  IncentlTe  to  continue  to  upgrade  their 
own  abilities  and  thereby  improve  the 
quality  of  education  generally. 

A  teacher's  pay  is  often  dependent 
ui>on  his  or  her  educational  attainment. 
Students,  parents  and  the  whole  Nation 
benefit  by  encouraging  teachers  to  im- 
prove themselves  by  keeping  up  with  the 
latest  and  most  modem  techniques  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  our  dedicated 
educators  an  (H>portunlty  to  increase 
tb^  own  salaries. 

Businessmen  are  allowed  tax  deduc- 
tions for  legitimate  expenses  relating  to 
their  business,  and  it  seems  only  fair  that 
teachers  be  given  similar  treatznent  un- 
der the  law. 

The  greatest  Investment  our  Nation 
can  make  Is  to  provide  our  youth  with 
the  best  ix)8sible  education,  and  tax  help 
for  teachers  would  be  a  giant  step  for- 
ward. 


LEX3IBLATIPN  TO  CURB  ANTIWAR 

AcnvmBS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  be  perfectly  obvious  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  after  a  week  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  that  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  has  successfully  in- 
filtrated the  antiwar  groups  In  this 
country.  In  fact,  one  could  reasonably 
conclude  that  these  groups  are  actually 
dominated  ^by  the  Commimlst  conspir- 
acy. The  committee  has  heard  testi- 
mony from  avowed  Communists  who  are 
proud  of  their  role  In  obstructing  and  In- 
terfering with  the  movement  of  men  and 
supplies  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  shocked  and  appalled  by 
the  extent  of  Communist  subversion  be- 
hind these  peace  groups  which  has  come 
to  llgHt  during  these  hearings.  The 
witnesses  called  upon  to  testify  are  not 
simply  leftist-oriented  idealists  seeking 
a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
hard-core  Communists  who  advocate  Uie 
overthrow  of  this  Oovemment  by  vio- 
lence or  any  other  means  to  attain  this 
end.  They  are  Just  as  dartgerous  to  the 
survlTal  of  freedom  as  a  C<Hnmunlst  ag- 
freaaor  locked  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  an  American  s(ddler  atthls 
very  moment  In  Vietnam. 


They  aro  actively  engaged  in  attempts 
to  thwart  the  war  eftort.  This  sort  of 
activity  is  In  no  way  related  to  the  right 
of  American  citizens  to  peacefully  dis- 
sent from  Governmenit  activities.  They 
are  the  perpetrators  of  organized  at- 
tempts to  block  troop  movements  involv- 
ing our  military  pergonnel.  They  are 
burning  draft  cards  smd  contributing 
financial  support  to  the  Vietcong. 

Make  no  doubts  about  it,  these  pro- 
testers are  giving  aid  und  comfort  to  the 
enemy  at  a  time  when  this  Nation  is  at 
war.  Their  actions  lorder  on  treason, 
and  actually  would  be  treason  were  we 
in  a  declared  state  ol  war.  It  Is  up  to 
Congress  to  see  that  fcuch  revolutionary 
tactics  by  these  anarchists  are  dealt 
with  by  severe  penalties  under  the  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  over- 
whelming support  to  the  measure  ap- 
proved by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  today  to  cieal  with  this  criti- 
cal problem.  *My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  has  so  ably  conducted 
these  hearings,  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  cutb  the  activities  of 
these  "peacenik"  groups.  His  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
by  providing  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  a  prison  sentence  of  not  less 
than  5  years,  or  botH,  for  persons  con- 
victed of  obstructing  our  military  effort 
or  giving  assistance  to  enemy  forces. 

We  must  not  let  this  Congress  ad- 
journ without  passing  a  measure  of  this 
tsrpe.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  American 
fighting  men  who  are  dying  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life.  It  Is  incredible  to  me 
that  while  our  youi«  men  are  giving 
their  lives  for  freedom  in  a  faraway 
land,  youth  of  a  comparable  age  in  this 
country  are  Joining  raBika  with  the  forces 
of  oppression.  They  are  indeed  plung- 
ing the  dagger  into  the  backs  of  our 
fighting  men.  Now  Is  the  time  to  deal 
with  these  acts  of  treason.  I  think  a 
long-term  period  of  Incarceration  might 
tend  to  curtail  this  seditious  activity, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  provide  such  a 
penalty. 

COMBINED  GRE»K  '  ORTHODOX 
SERVICES  m  TRIBUTE  TO  WAR 
DEAD  AT  CATHEDRAL  OP  THE 
PINES.  RINDGE.  N.H.,  JULY  10, 
1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSor^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clivx- 
land]  may  extend  Yts  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  cai 
Simday,  July  10, 1  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  portion  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Pines  In  which 
the  faithful  of  th#  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  from  throui^out  New  England 
assembled  to  witness  ^  very  special  event 
during  the  annual  combined  services  at 
the  cathedral. 

The  beautiful  Cathedral  of  the  Pines. 
In  Rlndge,  In  my  district,  is  an  interna- 
tional shrine  to  war  dead.    It  is  the  site 


of  the  Altar  of  the  Nation,  which  is  tiie 
only  memorial  which  pays  tribute  to  all 
of  America's  war  dead. 

This  special  event  was  the  result  of  a 
truly  responsible  attitude  within  the 
Greek  community  of  New  England. 
Realizing  ttiat  many  personal  sacrifices 
are  being  made  daily  in  Vietnam,  they 
wanted  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
members  of  their  churoh  who  have  died 
in  the  defense  of  liberty.  And  this  is 
very  xmderstandable  because  these  sons 
of  Greece  in  America  today  have  ances- 
tral lines  running  back  to  the  homeland 
of  Western  democracy.  The  blood  that 
they  have  now  shed  is  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  earlier  heroes  who  have  like- 
wise fallen  tiiroughout  the  centuries  of 
conflict  in  defense  of  human  liberty. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  peace-lovers; 
so  too  were  these  young  Americans  be- 
ing honored.  The  ancient  Greeks  were 
men  of  freedom;  so  too  were  these  young 
men.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  mighty 
warriors  who  were  not  afraid  to  give  their 
lives  for  their  ideals;  so  too  were  these 
young  men.  The  ancient  Greeks  loved 
and  worshipped  the  Creator  as  the  source 
of  all  their  blessings;  so  too  did  these 
young  men.  Now  they  are  joined  in  one 
company  of  heroes  and  the  Greek  com- 
munity of  New  Eiigland  assembled  on 
this  day  to  be  in  the  spiritual  presence 
of  these  men. 

BISHOP  GZRASIMOS  OmcUTES 

Officiating  at  this  archleratlcal  divine 
Uturgy  was  His  Grace,  Bishop  Gerasimos 
of  the  New  England  Diocese.  He  was 
assisted  by  various  clergy  from  through- 
out New  England.  Lltiirglcal  responses 
were  provided  by  the  Byzantine  Male 
Choir  of  Lowell,  led  by  Dr.  Christos  J, 
Bentas. 

As  part  of  the  memorial  senices.  a 
large  wreath  was  presented  by  New  Eng- 
land members  of  the  AHEPA,  a  nation- 
wide fraternal  orgarUzation  of  Greek- 
Americans. 

These  AHEPA  meml>ers  passed  three 
separate  resolutions  at  three  separate 
conventions  of  the  three  districts  com- 
prising the  New  England  area.  These 
resolutions  made  possible  the  attendance 
at  this  event  of  the  three  separate  dis- 
trict lodges.  Leading  their  respective 
districts  was  Attorney  Harold  Demopou- 
los,  district  governor  No.  7,  James 
Tzellas,  district  governor  No.  8,  and 
Attorney  John  Pappas,  district  governor 
No.  9.  More  than  5,000  persons  wor- 
shipped and  prayed  at  this  mountaintop 
Cathedral  of  the  Pines. 

Following  the  services  the  Greek  com- 
munity of  Keene,  N.H.,  provided  an  out- 
door barbecue  for  those  attending.  This 
barbecue  was  held  on  the  campus  of 
nearby  Franklin  Pierce  College,  which 
had  donated  its  complete  facilities  for 
this  occasion. 

This  day's  events  truly  depicted  the 
tradition  of  responsibility  and  coopera- 
tion  so  prevalent  in  the  ancient  Greek 
cultpre  that  has  now  become  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  American  society.  For 
Just  as  the  ancient  Greeks  respected 
honor,  Uberty,  and  Justice,  so  too  do 
today's  Americans  of  Greek  descent 
cherish  these  Ideals  and  use  them  to 
giiide  their  everyday  conduct.  Let  w 
salute  the  valor  of  these  young  men  who 
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have  given  their  lives,  and  live  so  as  to 
be  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  made.  Let  us 
also  salute  the  responsible  spirit  of  the 
Greek  community  that  makes  possible 
events  such  as  those  that  took  place 
on  July  10. 


INSTITUTION     BUILDING     IN     THE 

PACIFIC  COMMUNITY— A  PACIFIC 

BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hanna]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
entered  the  era  of  institution  building  in 
the  Pacific  community.  Within  the  past 
few  years  we  have  seen  many  institutions 
begin  to  take  form  pulling  Pacific  neigh- 
bors ever  closer  together.  Among  the 
more  well  known  have  been  the  recently 
formed  Asian  and  Pacific  Cooperation 
Council,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  the  Mekong  River  project.  Among 
the  less  publicized,  but  equally  significant 
in  their  own  way.  have  been  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Australia-Japan  Business 
Cooperation  Committee  and  the  Trans- 
Tasman  Trade  Agreement.  These  are 
the  sure  signs,  the  first  light  of  the  dawn- 
mg  of  the  Pacific  era,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
am  glad  that  our  President  has  so  as- 
tutely recognized  this  critical,  dynamic 
factor  of  international  relations  today. 
If  I  read  his  momentous  speech  of  July 
12,  1966,  correctly,  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  has  given  our  foreign 
policy  new  luster  and  new  energy  to  meet 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  that  lie 
In  the  Pacific.  He  has  said  that  our 
policy  shall  be  to  encourage,  to  help  cul- 
tivate, and  to  help  protect  the  bright 
future  of  a  dynamic  new  Asia  that  is  now 
blossoming  In  the  western  Pacific. 

The  war,  of  course,  is  a/great  and 
poignant  tragedy  as  war  always  is.  It 
is  tragic  for  the  Vietnamese  people. 
It  is  traffic  for  us  and  for  our  President. 
It  is  traeic  for  all  men  who  hope  for  last- 
ing peace.  However,  In  the  recognition  of 
such  tragedies  let  us  not  be  so  absorbed 
by  the  pall  of  war  that  we  fail  to  see  that 
elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  community. 
Asians  are  on  the  move,  vigorously  ad- 
vancing toward  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  a  progressive  and  prosperous 
future  for  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  set  the 
tone  for  constructive  action  in  the  Pa- 
cific. He  has  created  an  enlivened  en- 
vironment for  positive  thinking  about 
the  Pacific  community.  But  setting  the 
environment,  as  our  President  well 
knows,  is  not  enough.  A  community 
does  not  spring  forth  whole,  as  Minerva 
did  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  merely  be- 
cause of  the  enviroimient.  It  must  be 
built  by  hard  work,  one  brick  at  a  time 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  institutions  are  the 
bricks  of  any  community. 

It  has  been  long  evident  to  the  stu- 
dents of  society  and  its  governments  that 
you  must  build  institutions  to  bring  to- 
gether a  people  and  enable  them  to  have 
a  common  consort  in  their  activities.  In 
the  process  of  building  a  community,  in- 
stitutions have  always  beeh  both  the 
seed  and  the  catalyst,  essential  ingredi- 
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ents  with  which  societies,  working  toward 
common  goals,  may  develop  a  harmoni- 
ous working  relationship. 

We  conclude  that  it  is  helpful  but  not 
sufficient  for  an  institution  to  begin  at 
the  topmost  level.  Institutions  which 
begin  at  the  very  top.  such  as  the  United 
Nations  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East — 
ECAFE — fulfill  a  crucial  function  in  the 
diplomacy  of  a  changing  and  shrinking 
world.  They  provide  a  necessary  frame- 
work for  coordinating  and  setting  gen- 
eral guidelines  on  international  political 
harmony.  Within  that  framework  they 
are  starting  work  on  solving  some  of  this 
world's  critical  problems:  economic  de- 
velopment, world  hunger,  and  peace.  In 
many  cases  they  have  made  important 
progress,  and  my  remarks  today  are  not 
meant  to  demean  these  great  institutions 
nor  to  belittle  their  impressive  achieve- 
ments. My  point  is  that  while  we  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  vast  multi- 
purpose institutions  like  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  subsidiaries,  like  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  like 
the  Common  Market,  we  should  also  rec- 
ognize their  limitations  and  realize  the 
necessity  for  new  thrusts  in  new  direc- 
tions in  international  institution  build- 
ing.        / 

For  the  U.N.,  NATO,  and  the  Common 
Market  are,  after  all,  the  creatures  of 
diplomacy.  They  were  created  and  are 
maintained  to  serve  the  ends  and  deal 
with  tlie  problems  of  their  creators:  the 
governments  of  nations.  They  are, 
therefore,  political  in  nature.  Their 
direction,  and,  indeed,  their  very  exist- 
ence, depends  upon  the  vague  winds  of 
high  international  politics.  Because  of 
this  tiiey  are  not  well  equipped  or  well 
suited  to  deal  with  the  practical  day-to- 
day problems  of  international  business 
life.  For  example,  the  current  financial 
crisis  in  the  U.N.  could  easily  paralyze 
the  whole  range  of  U.N.  operations. 
Furthermore,  the  U.N.  is  a  preserve  of 
the  diplomats,  and  diplomats  are  too 
often  hampered  by  what  I  call  the  'stric- 
tures of  structures."  Strict  guidelines 
must  be  laid  down  by  h!s  goverrunent  be- 
fore a  diplomat  can  talk  to  another  dip- 
lomat who  is  in  turn  similarly  restr.cted 
by  carefully  detailed  instructions  from 
his  own  government.  Clearly  these 
"strictures  of  .structures"  decidedly  limit 
the  flexibility  of  diplomats  in  dealing 
w.th  hard,  very  real  day-to-day  prob- 
lems. 

It  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
those  outside  Government  who  find 
themselves  working  toward  common 
goals  in  a  common  community  to  build 
new  institutions  with  new  ideas  to  satisfy 
more  mundane  needs  and  provide  solu- 
tions to  the  practical  problems  of  inter- 
national life  on  a  different  level. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  now  launch 
the  idea  of  building  a  new  institution; 
a  Pacific  Bankers  Association.  As  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  remember, 
some  time  ago  I  discussed  extensively  my 
concept  of  the  Pacific  community.  This 
is  a  transoceanic  community  of  free  na- 
tions rimming  the  vast  Pacific  basin, 
a  community  of  Japan  and  Korea,  of 
Taiv^-an,     the     PhlUpplnes,     and     Hong 


Kong:  of  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singa- 
pore, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
indeed,  of  the  west  coast  and  the  Pacific 
islands  of  our  own  United  States  of 
America. 

In  coimection  with  this,  I  wsis  later 
privileged  to  speak  here  in  our  Capital 
before  a  Japanese  Trade  Commission 
sent  here  specifically  to  study  the  possi- 
bilities of  expanding  trsule  to  new  areas 
and  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in 
connection  with  existing  trade  relations. 
At  that  time,  I  suggested  that  we  per- 
haps needed  to  follow  up  the  recently  es- 
tablished Asian  Development  Bank  with 
a  more  informal  institution  for  the  Pa- 
cific community:  a  Pacific  Bankers'  As- 
sociation. I  engaged  in  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  leading  governmental, 
banking,  and  financial  oflBcials  In  the 
Pacific  community.  Almost  130  letters 
were  sent  out.  The  list  of  those  we  sent 
letters  to  and  those  we  received  replies 
from  are  listed  in  the  appendix  of  this 
speech. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  received 
numerous  and  encouraging  responses  in- 
dicating the  widespread  support  for  a 
Pacific  Bankers'  Association.  To  quote 
from  some  of  the  many  letters  we  re- 
ceived. Pacific  bankers  feel  "a  need  for 
increased  cooperation  between  bankers 
and  businessmen  from  countries  in  the 
Pacific  area."  Further,  an  association 
for  Pacific  bankers  could  serve  to  "ex- 
change information  on  credit."  to  "ex- 
pose each  nation's  representatives  to  the 
customs  and  special  conditions  of  other 
countries."  to  "develop  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  achieving  a  common  goal," 
and  to  "serve  to  build  up  a  vast  network 
of  personal  contacts  which  could  play  a 
vital  role  in  building  the  understanding 
and  confidence  upon  which  trade  de- 
pends." 

Owing  to  the  afl5rmative  response  to 
our  querj'  we  feel  that  present  Pacific 
institutions  could  well  be  supplemented 
by  the  formation  of  a  Pacific  Bar^kers' 
Association,  and  we  now  call  for  an  In- 
formal meeting  to  be  called  by  the  bank- 
ers and  their  aiBliates  who  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  Pacific  basin  to  dLs= 
cuss  its  structure  and  bylaws. 

From  our  contacts  with  countries  in 
the  Pacific  basin,  it  is  agreed  that  such 
an  organization  could  make  great  con- 
tributions.   Its  formation  could  serve: 

First.  To  promote  and  foster  interna- 
tional Pacific  banking  and  trade  by  ap- 
propriate measures  toward  the  stimula- 
tion of  public  interest  therein  and  to 
undertake  programs  of  common  benefit. 
For  example,  the  Pacific  Bankers'  As- 
sociation would  perform  a  great  service 
toward  international  banking  by  devel- 
oping educational  programs  for  Pacific 
member  banks.  This  could  follow  pat- 
terns similar  to  the  existing  SEANZA 
course  for  central  bankers. 

The  association  could  also  act  as  a  re- 
gional reference  point  in  providing  rele- 
vant information  as  regard  special  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  Pacific  coun- 
tries. Information  relevant  to  the 
formation  of  Joint  ventures  would  be 
provided  by  company  representatives 
resident  in  the  respective  oountrlee. 
Again,  the  Association  would  be  a  focal 
point  for  organization  and  distribution. 
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Uember  banks  could  aiBo  exchange  In- 
fonnatlon  on  credit  through  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Second.  To  improve  existing  machin- 
ery of  international  Pacific  banking  and 
trade  through  mutual  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  ideas. 

For  example.  Pacific  member  banks 

oould  airanse  through  tbe  Association  a 
coiuortlum  to  handle  and  underwrite 
larger  types  of  risks  involved  in  Joint 
ventures  or  other  investments.  This 
would  make  available  much  larger  re- 
sources to  spread  the  risks  among  the 
I>ortfollos  of  all  banks  Involved. 

The  association  could  also  act  as  an 
intermediary  channel  to  study  easier  and 
more  efficient  methods  for  settling  Inter- 
national accounts  of  member  banks. 

Third.  To  build  up  more  personal  con- 
tacts outside  government. 

For  example,  the  AsJbciatlon  could  en- 
courage tmd  arrange  for  exchange  mis- 
sions involving  banking  and  technical 
personnel  between  related  industries  in 
Pacific  countries.  Such  technical  ex- 
change missions  would  become  a  most 
valuable  instrument  toward  improving 
understanding  via  mutual  contacts  and 
cooperation  between  member  Pacific 
coimtries. 

Fourth.  To  sponsor  productivity  cen- 
ters within  developed  and  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

In  recent  years,  both  developed  and 
underdeveloped  countries  in  the  Asian- 
Pacific  area  have  been  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  raising  their 
general  productivity  to  meet  rl&lng  com- 
petition in  world  markets. 

To  increase  international  trade,  ex- 
porting countries  must  have  access  to  in- 
formation concerning  methods  in  mar- 
keting, distribution,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
importing  country.  They  must  also  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  which  the  Im- 
porting coimtries  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  in  terms  of  quality  standards, 
packaging,  and  so  forth.  Therefore  the 
association  could  provide  a  greatly 
needed  service  of  mutual  b^ieflt  by  spon- 
soring a  productivity  center  to  Increase 
Pacific  trade.  Of  course,  increased  trade 
also  enhances  the  profit  potentials  of  all 
member  banks. 

The  productivity  centers  could  be  de- 
signed to  fimction  along  the  following 
general  lines:  To  aid  exporting  com- 
panies to  adjust  to  quaUty  standards  and 
other  requirements  for  oonsiunption  in 
importing  countries:  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  training  on  marketing,  advertis- 
ing and  distribution ;  to  perform  research 
in  developing  new  demands  in  developed 
countries  for  goods  and  services  from  un- 
derdeveloped countries:  to  provide  man- 
agement and  technical  consultants;  to 
provide  library  facilities  for  statistics, 
technical  books  and  periodicals,  and 
translations  of  relevant  Information. 

We  realize  the  dlfDciilties  of  interna- 
tional institution  building  at  any  level 
and  the  long  protracted  discussions 
which  are  necessary  before  real  prog- 
ress becomes  apparent.  A  Padfle 
Bankers'  Association  would  suffer  from 
no  less  than  the  problems  outlined  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Darvall,  general  manager  of 
the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank, 


Ltd. — a  diversity  in  tht  countries  of  the 
Pacific  area  In  relation  Ato  cultures, 
stages  of  economic  development,  forms 
of  government,  degrees  ©f  political  stabil- 
ity and  national  aspirations. 

However,  may  we  paint  out  that  it  is 
exactly  in  the  banking  institution  where 
we  have  people  who  ftret  break  through 
these  barriers.  After  all,  outside  of  gov- 
ernment, the  "banking  community  has 
always  indicated  a  coricern  with,  and 
knowledge  about  immadiate  and  future 
needs  in  International  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  political  developments.  Indeed, 
we  are  all  most  fortunate  to  have  banlc- 
ers  who  are  all  natural  internationalists 
by  profession. 

Therefore,  let  us  onte  more  strongly 
iu"ge  Pacific  bankers  to  call  for  an  in- 
formal meeting  to  discuss  the  formation 
of  a  Pacific  Bankers'  Association.  In 
this  manner,  another  oomerstone  would 
be  laid  toward  the  final  formation  of  a 
Pacific  Community. 

The  appendix  referred  to  follows: 

APPENDIk 

AUSTRALbk 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  341  George 
Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

The  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Syd- 
ney Limited,  343  George  Street,  Sydney,  Avis- 
tralla. 

Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  of  Australia. 
Pitt  Street  &  Martin  Place,  Sydney.  Australia. 

Australia  &  New  Zealand  Bank  Ltd.,  39*- 
896  CoUlnB  Street.  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  Ltd., 
335-339  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  English,  Scottish  A:  Australian  Bank 
Limited,  ^67  Colllnfi  Street,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  National  Bank  of  Axistralasla  Limited, 
287-285   ColUna,  Melbourse,   Australia, 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  44  King  Street 
W.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canaida. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal.  Corner  of  King  & 
Bay  Street*,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce,  25 
King  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Cfcnada,  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  Bldg.,  Place  Vllle  Marie, 
Montreal,  Quebec.  Canada. 

The  Toronto  Dominion  Bank,  King  &  Bay 
Streets,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  ol  Canada,  491  Vic- 
toria Square.  Montreal,  Quebec.  Canada. 

Banque  Canadlenne  Natlonale.  511  Place 
d'Armes,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

La  Banque  Provlnclale  du  Canada,  TTie 
Provincial  Bank  of  Canada,  221  St.  James  St., 
W.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

HONG  KOltG 

The  Bank  of  Canton.  Ltd.,  6  Des  Voeux 
Road  Central.  Hong  Kong. 

Bank  of  Bast  Asia.  Lttl.,  10,  Des  Voeux 
Road,  Central,  Hong  Kong. 

The  Chartered  Bank,  4,  Dea  Voeux  Road, 
Central,  Hong  Kong. 

Cheklang  First  Bank,  Ltd.,  3  Wardley 
Street,  Hong  Kong. 

Hang  Tal  Cheung  Kee  Bank,  Ice  House 
Street,  Hong  Kong. 

The  Hong  Kong  &  Shan^al  Banking  Corp., 
X  Queen's  Road,  Central,  3ong  Kong. 

Kwong  On  Bank,  Ltd.,  137-141  Queen's 
Road,  Central,  Hong  Konf. 

Shanghai  Oonunerclal  Bank  Ltd.,  12 
Queen's  Road.  Hong  Kong. 

Wing  Lung  Bank  Ltd.,  110-114  Queen's 
Road,  Central,  Hong  Kong. 

Tbe  Wing  On  Bank  Ltd..  22  D«  Voeux 
Road,  Central,  Bong  Kong. 


JAPAN 


The  Dalwa  Bank,  Ltd.,  21  Blngomachl  2- 
chome,  Hlgashlku.  Osaka,  Japan. 

The  Sanwa  Bank  Limited.  Fushlml-machl 
4,  Osaka,  Japan 

The  Sumitomo   Bank,  Ltd.,  22,  5-chom» 
Kltahama,  Hlgashl-ku,  Osaka,  Japan. 
The    Dal-Ichl    Bank.    Ltd.,    1,    1 -chome 

Marunouchl,   Chlyoda-Ku.   Tokyo.   Japan 

The  Bank:  of  Tokyo,  Ltd..  «,  1-chome 
Nlhombashl,  Hongo-Kucho,  Chuo-Ku,  Tokyo 
Japan. 

The  Long-Term  Credit  Bank  of  Japan, 
Ltd ,  1,  Otemachi  1-chome,  Chlyoda-ku' 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  Mlteublfihl  Bank.  Ltd..  5,  2-chome 
Marunouchl  Chlyoda-Ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  Nippon  Kangyo  Bank  Ltd.,  Hlblya 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  Tokal  Bank.  Ltd.,  1,  Sakaemachl  2- 
chome,  Naka-Ku,  Nagoya,  Japan. 

The  Fuji  Bank,  Ltd..  1-chome,  Otemachi, 
Chlyoda-Ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

KOREA 

Bank  of  Korea.  110-3  ka  Namda«moon-Bo, 
Chung-Ku.  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  Cho-Heung  Bank,  Ltd.,  14.  1-ka  N»ni- 
daemoon-Ro.  Choong-ku,  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  Commercial  Bank  orf' Korea,  Ltd..  lu 
Namdaemoon-Ro,  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  First  City  Bank  of  Korea,  53-1,  1-ka, 
Chungmuro,  Joong-ku,  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  Han-11  Bank,  Ltd.,  130,  2  ka  Namdae- 
moon-Ro, Choong-ku,  SeoiU,  Korea. 

MALAYSIA 

Kwong  Ylk  (Selangor)  Banking  Corp.  Ltd., 
75  Jalan  Bandar,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federation 
of  Malaysia. 

Malayan  Banking  Ltd.,  92  Jalan  Bandar. 
Kuala  Lumpur.  Federation  of  Malaysia. 

Tiie  Oriental  Bank  of  Malaysia. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

Australia  &  New  Zealand  Bank.  Ltd.,  196 
Featherstone  Sueet,  Wellington.  New  Zea- 
land. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand.  239-247  Lambton 
Quay,  Wellington.  New  Zealand. 

The  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Ltd., 
182  Featherstone  Street,  Wellington.  C.  I, 
New  Zealand. 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  318-322  Lamb- 
ton  Quay,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

REPUBLIC  or  THE  PHttJPPINES 

Bank  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  150  Plasa 
Cervantes,  P.O.  Box  777,  Manila,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

China  Banking  Corporation,  108  Juan 
Luna  Cor.  Dasmarinas,  Manila,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  411  Rosarlo 
Street,  Blnondo,  Manila,  Republic  of  the 
PhUlpplnes. 

Commercl'al  Bank  &  Trust  Company.  J  If. 
Tuason  Bldg.,  Escolta,  Manila,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

Equitable  Banking  Corp.,  262  Juan  Luna, 
Manila,  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes. 

Par  East  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Muralla  Street, 
P.O.  Box  1411,  Intromuros,  Manila.  Republic 
of  the  PlUllpplnes. 

The  Manila  Banking  Corp.,  Escolta,  Ma- 
nila, Republic  of  the  Phtllpplnee. 

Metropolitan  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Welling- 
ton Building,  Plaza  Calderon,  Blnondo,  Ma- 
nila, Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes. 

The  Overseas  Bank  of  Manila,  410  Rosarto 
Street.  Manila.  RepubUc  of  the  Phlllpptnai. 

Paclflc  Banking  Corporation,  4fl0  Bosarto 
Street.  Manila.  Republic  of  the  Philippine*. 

Philippine  Bank  of  Conuntmlcatlons,  316 
Juan  Luna  Street,  ManUa,  Republic  of  tlie 
Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Bank  of  Commerce,  877 
Plaza  Santa  Cruz,  Manila.  Republic  of  UM 
Philippines. 

PhUlpplne  Commercial  h  Industrial  Bank. 
Manila,  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes. 


Philippine  National  Bank,  Bscolta,  ManUa, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Philippine  Trust  Company,  Plaza  Coltl, 
Manila.  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Republic  Bank,  277  Escolta,  Manila,  Repub- 
Uc of  the  Philippines. 

Security  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  371  Es- 
coiu,  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Prudential  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  No.  1 
Plaza  Coltl,  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pine*. 

SINGAPORE 

Chung  Khlaw  Bank,  Ltd.,  69  Robinson 
Road,  Singapore. 

Par  Elastern  Bank,  Ltd.,  137-139  Cecil 
Street,   Singapore. 

The  Industrial  &  Commercial  Bank.  Ltd., 
117-119  Cecil  Street,  Singapore. 

Lee  Wah  Bank,  Ltd.,  18  South  Canal  Road, 
Singapore. 

Oversea-Chinese  Banking  Corp.  Ltd..  China 
Building.  ChuUa  Street,  Singapore. 

Overseas  Union  Bank,  Ltd..  RafiBes  Place, 
Singapore. 

Sze  Hal  Tong  Bank.  Ltd,.  57  Chulla  Street, 
Singapore. 

United  Overseas  Bank,  Ltd.,  2  Chulla 
Street.  Singapore. 

SOUTH   VrCTNAM 

Ngan  Hang  Quoc  Gla  Vlet-Nam  (Banque 
Natlonale  du  Vietnam),  17  Quay  Chuong 
Duong.  Saigon.  South  Vietnam. 

Vlet-Nam  Thoung-tln  (Credit  Commercial 
du  Vlet-Nam),  17  Ben  Chuong  Duong.  Sai- 
gon, South  Vietnam. 

TArWAV 

Overseas  Chinese  Commercial  Banking 
Corp .  102  Heng  Yang  Road,  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
China. 

Ba.nk  of  China,  15.  Chungshan  Road.  North 
Second  Section,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  China. 

Bank  of  Contmunlcatlons,  39  O'Mel  Street. 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  China. 

THAILAND 

Bangkok  Bank,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  95,  3-9  Plap- 
plachal  Road,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

The  Bangkok  Bank  of  Commerce  Ltd,,  171 
Su.'iwo.ngse  Road,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

The  Bangkok  Metropolitan  Bank.  Ltd.. 
188-96  Rajawongse  Road,  Bangkok,  Thailand, 

Bank  of  Asia  for  Industry  &  Commerce 
Ltd..  601  Samyek.  Chareon  Krung  Road. 
Bangkok.  Thailand. 

The  Bank  of  Aydhya.  Ltd  .  Lunpoonchal 
JawaraJ  Road.  Bangkok.  Thailand. 

The  Laem  Thong  Bank.  Ltd..  289-9  Surl- 
wongse  Road.  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

The  Thai  Military  Bank.  Ltd.,  Mansion  2, 
Raja  Damnem  Ave..  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Bangkok,  Ltd.,  624 
Jawarad  Road.  Samyek.  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Wang  Lee  Chan  Bank,  Ltd.,  1130  Wathong 
Dhumchat,  Donburl,  Bangkok.  Thailand. 

The  Provincial  Bank  Limited,  632  Ma- 
liachal  Road,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

The  Slam  City  Bank,  Limited,  13  Anu- 
»ongse  Road.  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

The  Slam  Commercial  Bank.  Ltd.,  1280 
Yodha  Road.  Bangkok,   Thailand. 

The  Thai  Danu  Bank.  Ltd..  Mahachal  & 
Jawiraj  Roads,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

The  Thai  Farmers  Bank.  Ltd.,  306  Suapa 
Road.  P.O.  Box  1366,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

t'NITED  STATES 

Bank  of  America  National  Trust  and  Sav- 
?«*  Assocfttlon,  300  Montgomery  Street, 
S»n  Francisco,  Calif. 

Chaae  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Plaza. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Avenue. 
"*w  York.  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.,  40  Wall 
"O^et.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.,  20 
«ne  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

WeUs  Fargo  Bank,  464  CaUfomU  Street, 
awi  Francisco,  CaUfornla. 
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Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Richard  T.  Hanna.  in  his 
plea  for  meetings  between  bankers  in  this 
countrj',  Canada,  ajid  the  Orient  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  of  forming  a  Pacific 
Bankers'    Association.      Representative 

Hanna  is  to  be  commended  for  the  initia- 
tion of  this  proposal  and  for  the  ground- 
work he  has  laid  by  corresixinding  with 
bankers  in  Australia,  Cajiada,  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  Koreft,  Malaysia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines,  Singapore,  South 
Vietnam,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  and  the 
United  States. 

A  proposed  association  of  bankers  like 
this  has  dynamic  potential  for  the  coun- 
ties involved  and  for  the  Pacific  area,  in 
which  I  am  vitally  interested,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  implications  for  my 
State  of  Hawaii.  Such  an  association 
would  offer  many  benefits  to  its  members 
in  the  form  of  mutual  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  credit,  on  investment  op- 
portunities, on  market  potentials,  and  a 
variety  of  other  topics  of  great  utility  to 
the  economic  progress  of  the  nations  in- 
volved. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved, and  the  President  signed,  a  bill  to 
create  an  Asian  Development  Bank.  ar;d 
I  envision  the  Pacific  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion as  a  potential  private  counterpart, 
with  many  similar  functions  but  with 
many  services  to  its  members  that  the 
Asian  E>evelopment  Bank  was  not  de- 
signed to  perform. 

Like  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 
Paclflc  Bankers'  Association  could  be 
instrumental  in  aiding  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  in  the  Pacific  region  to 
speed  up  their  economic  development, 
specifically  by  providing  the  type  of  in- 
formation and  coordination  necessary  to 
stimulate  export  and  import  operations. 
Not  only  would  curtent  information  and 
future  prognostications  about  markets 
for  various  goods  and  raw  materials  be 
useful,  but  also  the  association  could 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  details  as  to 
quality  and  standards  necessary  for  a 
member  nation  to  share  in  international 
trade. 

The  association  would  be  a  forum  for 
members  to  meet  personally  and  ex- 
change ideas  and  information  and  would 
thereby  serve  an  educational  function 
for  those  nations  striving  to  catch  up 
with  the  competition.  By  disseminating 
information  to  financial  institutions 
around  the  world,  it  could  attract  invest- 
ment capital  so  badly  needed  if  the  Pa- 
cific region  Is  to  prosper  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  International  fi- 
nancial dealings  could  be  coordinated 
and  expedited  through  cooperative  slt- 
rangements  worked  out  between  mem- 
bers of  such  an  association,  facilitating 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  materials. 

Though  we  have  Beveral  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  Asian  Devel- 
oixnent  Bank  mentioned  previously,  al- 
ready operating  in  promoting  economic 
progress  in  the  Pacific  region,  the  Pa- 
cific Bankers'  Association  would  provide 
a  vital  Impetus  from  the  private  sector 
by  enlisting  the  participation  of  banks 
in  the  area  and  by  encouraging  private 
citizens  to  consider  the  products  and  in- 
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dustry  of  this  region  as  potential  sources 
of  investment. 

I  second  Representative  Hanna's  call 
to  the  bankers  of  the  Pacific  nations  to 
meet  v,-\\h  representatives  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  conduct  discussions 
into  the  possibilities  of  such  a  Pacific 

Bankers'  Association.  Nothing  would  be 
lost,  and  the  potential  benefits  are  In- 
estimable. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Hanna]  for  his  excellent 
presentation  and  for  his  leadership  In 
advancing  an  exciting  and  dynamic  con- 
cept in  international  relations:  the 
establishment  of  a  Pacific  Bankers' 
Association. 

To  test  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
such  an  institution,  he  has  willingly 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  seeking 
the  written  opinions  of  leading  govern- 
mental, banking,  and  financial  ofBclals  In 
the  nations  which  are  found  in  the 
Pacific  basin.  The  responses  he  has 
received  are  not  only  encouraging,  but 
they  point  to  a  definite  need  for  an  In- 
stitution such  as  a  Pacific  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  United  States  should  assume  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  formation  of  such  an 
institution.  As  we  know,  in  the  years 
since  World  War  n  the  United  States  has 
pioneered  in  the  field  of  cultural  and 
technical  interchange  between  the  East 
and  West  through  the  East-West  Center 
in  Hawaii.  We  have  already  seen  the 
incalculable  benefits  which  have  flowed 
from  this  institution  to  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  America. 

In  other  spheres  of  international  rela- 
tions among  Pacific  nations  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed  the  establishment  of 
the  Asism  and  Pacific  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil, the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
Mekong  River  project. 

The  future  holds  even  greater  promise 
for  all  countries  which  lie  within  or 
along  the  rim  of  the  vast  Paclflc  basin. 
This  was  perceptively  stated  by  our 
President  in  his  July  12  address  on  Asian 
policy.  He  said  that  one  of  the  three 
essentials  upon  which  our  Asian  policy 
must  be  based  is  the  building  of  political 
and  economic  strength  among  the  na- 
tions of  free  Asia.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  the  establishment  and  development 
of  a  Pacific  Bankers'  Association  would 
help  a  great  deal  to  build  the  economic 
strength  of  the  nations  in  the  Paclflc 

The  proposed  Pacific  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, as  a  privately  initiated  and  pri- 
vately sponsored  institution  of  interna- 
tional scope,  deserves  our  wholehearted 
encouragement  and  support. 


TOY  MANUFACTURERS  ASKED  TO 
REFRAIN  FROM  ADVERTISINO 
TOYS  OP  VIOLENCE:  GRABOWSKI 
URGES  PARENTS  NOT  TO  BUY 
SUCH  TOYS  THia  CHRISTMAS 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  OrabowskiI,  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  few  weeks  Americans  have  been 
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confronted  with  news  stories  depicting 
deftth  and  violence.  Stories  which  aeon 
Almost  Incredible;  but,  unfortunately, 
are  pitifully  true. 

On  July  28  of  this  year,  the  FBI  re- 
leased its  annual  "Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports—1965"  which,  according  to  Attor- 
ney General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbacb, 
disclose  tl^rewere  more  than  2%  mil- 
lion serloiUN:rimes-in-the  United  States 
in  1965.  an  increase  of  6  percent  over 
1964. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  news  re- 
lease from  the  FBI,  dated  July  28,  which 
states: 

Tba  Crimea  of  vloleDce — ^murder  and  non- 
nagUgent  masalaugbter,  forcible  r&pe.  ag- 
gravated aaaault,  and  robbery — rOM  0  per- 
cent aa  a  group  while  crimes  against  prop- 
erty— burglary,  larceny  150  and  over  In  value 
and  auto  tiieft — lUMWlaa  recorded  a  e-per- 
o«nt  upward  trend.  Since  1960  the  total 
vcduxiie  of  sorloua  crimes  reported  In  tbe 
TTnited  States  has  risen  46  percent  with  ttae 
violent  crimes  showing  a  36-percent  rise  and 
the  property  crimes  a  47-percent  Jump. 

In  dlacuMlng  crime  costs  FBI  Director  J. 
Kdgar  Hoover  noted  that  during  1965  there 
were  more  than  6,600  murders,  34,700  aggra- 
vated assaults  with  a  gun,  and  over  68.400 
robberies  where  a  weai>on  was  used.  The 
value  of  goods  stolen  In  robberies,  larcenies, 
~  and  auto  thefts  exceeded  Si  billion. 

To  quote  these  statistics,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  to  indicate  that  crimes  of  violence  are 
ever  presently  on  the  Increase. 

The  point  of  my  remarks  is  to  place 
no  blame  on  anyone.  Rather  It  Is  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  two  responsible  seg- 
ments of  our  society — the  toy  manufac- 
turers and  parents — the  need  for  their 
active  participation  in  promoting  toys  of 
peace,  not  toys  of  violence  and  death. 

Who  is  to  say  that  toys  which  promoto 
violence  do  not  psychologically  and  ad- 
versely afreet  our  children? 

We  do  not  know  that  Richard  Speck 
and  Charles  Whitman,  as  children, 
played  with  toys  which  peychologlcidly 
placed  them  In  news  headlines  upon  at- 
taining adulthood.  But  who  wUl  defend 
these  toys  of  violence  as  instruments  for 
healthy  minds  tmd  bodies? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  our  toy  manufactur- 
ers and  distributors  to  refrain  from  ad- 
vertising those  products  which  depict 
violence  and  death. 

Would  lt„not  be  better  to  advertise  a 
toy  as  one  of  constructive  boiefloenoe 
rather  than  one  of  destructive  powers? 

What  better  time  to  begin  thinking 
about  this  than  now — ^Just  124  shopping 
digrs  Crom  Christmas?  Christmas.  That 
day  of  the  year  when  we  celebrate  the 
ktarth  of  Christ,  tbe  Prince  of  Peace — not 
the  day  for  celebrating  the  birth  of  the 
vicar  of  violence. 

America's  children  look  upon  Christ- 
mas as  a  time  of  receiving  toys.  Many 
of  them,  unfortunately,  are  prone  to  for- 
g«i  that  this  is  the  day  oflOw  Prince  of 
Psaae'e  birth.  Thovfore,  our  chUdrm's 
whimsical  hearts  and  minds  ai«  influ- 
enced by  the  suntstive  power  of  adver- 
ttatng,  and  they  tak.  tat  Uioee  toys  that 
are  advertised  and  prImadrOy  via  the 
media  of  television,  a  media  which  af- 
fords the  demonstration  of  the  mobility 
•Dd  violenee  of  a  toy. 


Children  can  view  on  television  the  toy 
depicting  how  one  caa  kUI,  injure,  and 
malm  individuals  wheQier  it  be  a  super- 
duper  rocketgun,  a  nlne-way-to-flre  ma- 
chinegun.  or  a  toy  hanfl  grenade. 

Pranldy,  we  cannot  ask  our  toy  manu- 
facturers to  refrain  frocn  producing  such 
toys  of  violence ;  for,  11  we  did,  we  would 
be  violating  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise 
upon  which  this  great  Nation  lias  been 
founded  and  prospere<l  But,  we  can  ask 
them  to  refrain  and  restrain  from  depict- 
ing the  toys  as  those  ol  destructive  force. 

Why  cannot  our  t<>y  manufacturers 
who  devise  a  superduper  cannon  or  an 
ugly  robot  who  kills,  nromote  and  teach 
our  children  through  toys  of  an  educa- 
tional and/or  cultural  value? 

For  instance,  why  cannot  toy  advertis- 
ing promote  "Buy  yoir  child  a  train — 
the  vehicle  wiilch  won  the  West"?  Or, 
"Promote  your  child's  scientific  talents 
tlirough  a  chemistry  sat  this  Christmas"? 
Or,  "Learn  safe  driving  habits  through 
a  speed  racer  set"? 

But,  Mr.  Speaker^  the  responsibility 
for  developing  healthy  minds  and  bodies 
of  our  youngsters  doee  not  l;e  with  toy 
manufacturers  alone.  It  lies  also  with 
the  buyer,  and  particularly,  the  parents. 

I  urge  every  parent  this  Christmas  to 
refrain  from  buying  those  products 
which  may  maim  the  mind  of  your  child 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  within 
the  child  an  emotional,  traumatic  ex- 
perience which  later  may  affect  his  adult 
life. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  celebrate 
this  coming  Christmas  with  toys  of  peace 
that  we  will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ — the 
Prince  of  Peace — than  celebrating  the 
day  with  purchases  ojf  toy  .38s,  toma- 
hawks, and  other  terror  weapons. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVinE  A  5-PERCENT 
INCREASE  IN  THt  RATE  OF  DIS- 
ABILITY COMPESSfSATION  PAY- 
ABLE TO  VETERANS  DISABLED 
PROM  SERVICE-CONNECTED  DIS- 
ABILITIES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Schjsler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  l^r.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  \n  the  Hoitse  of  Representa- 
tives a  bin  which  provides  a  5 -percent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  veterans  disabled 
from  service-connected  disabilities. 

Under  the  present  laws  a  veteran  with 
a  disability  incurred  during  peacetime  Is 
compensated  only  80  percent  of  the  rate 
which  is  paid  to  a  veteran  who  receives 
his  disability  during  time  of  war.  I 
strongly  feeI4hat  their  should  be  no  dif- 
ferential between  rates  paid  to  peace- 
time service-connect^  veterans  and 
wartime  service-connected  veterans. 
Therefore,  my  bill  contains  a  provision 
to  provide  that  differential  between  rates 


shall  be  eliminated  and  the  peacetime 
service-connected  veteran  shiJl  be  paid 
compensation  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
wartime  service-connected  veterans. 

I  might  also  add  timt  the  existing  law 
provides  a  different  rate  in  death  com- 
pensation paid  to  parents  of  veterans 
who  die  from  disabilities  incurred  during 
peacetime  thain  those  who  die  from  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  wartime  service. 
This  differential  does  not  exist  in  the 
payment  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  to  dependent  parents, 
Therefore.  I  feel  that  it  should  not  exist 
in  the  payment  of  death  compensation; 
so  my  bin  further  provides  to  eliminate 
the  difference  between  wartln^  and 
peacetime  death  compensation  as  well  as 
disability  compensation. 

Of  all  the  recipients  of  Federal  bene- 
fits, our  veterans  who  are  disabled  from 
disabilities  Incurred  during  their  mili- 
tary service  are  most  deserving  of  this 
Congress  attention;  so  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  proposals  contained  in  my  bill  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  NON-SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  PENSION  RATES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Schisler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr,  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  provide  a  greatly  needed 
and  most  deserved  increase  in  the  non- 
service-connected  pension  rates  payable 
to  veterans  and  to  their  widows  and  to 
also  increase  certain  income  limitations 
as  well  as  provide  outpatient  medical 
services  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
medicines  and  drugs  to  certain  additional 
veterans.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  not  only 
are  the  pension  rates  for  veterans  and 
widows  receiving  benefits  under  the  so- 
called  new  pension  program  increased 
but  also  the  pension  rates  for  veterans 
and  widows  receiving  benefits  under  the 
'so-called  '  old  pension  progftbn  are 
increased. 

Over  1.200.000  veterans  now  receive 
non-service-connected  pensions  of  whom 
over  965,000  are  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  Approximately  900,000  widows  and  an 
additional  200.000  cliildren  of  deceased 
veterans  will  receive  additional  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  It  pro- 
.vldes  for  a  $5  montWy  increase  in  the 
pension  rates  payable  to  all  veterans  and 
widows  receiving  benefits  under  the  so- 
called  new  pension  program.  Moreover. 
It  provides  further  assistance  to  tbe 
veterans  and  widows  with  the  lower  in- 
comes by  Increasing  the  income  limita- 
tion of  the  lowest  income  bracket  from 
$600  to  $800.  For  veterans  and  widows 
with  dependents,  the  present  income 
limitation  for  the  $1,000  to  $2,000  income 
bracket  is  increased  to  $2,200. 

Veterans  receiving  benefits  under  the 
old  pension  law  liave  not  received  an  In- 


crease since  1954.  Therefore,  my  bill 
proposes  to  increase  4o  $67  monthly  the 
rate  for  the  veteran  imder  6S  and  who 
lias  been  on  the  pension  role  for  less  than 
10  years  and  to  $80  monthly  for  the  vet- 
eran 65  years  of  age  and  over  or  who  has 
been  continuously  on  the  pension  role 
for  10  years  or  more.  Also,  the  ald-and- 
attendance  allowance  for  veterans  under 
the  old  pension  program  would  be  in- 
creased to  $140  monthly.  My  bill  also 
proposes  to  increase  the  pension  rates 
payable  to  widows  under  the  old  law 
vho  also  have  not  had  an  Increase  since 
1954.  to  $55  monthly  or  $67  monthly  if 
ihey  have  a  minor  cliild  with  $9  monttily 
for  each  additional  child. 

Because  of  his  limited  Income  and  age, 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing-  the 
World  War  I  veteran  receiving  a  non- 
sen-lce-connected  pension  is  being  able 
to  afford  adequate  medical  treatment. 
My  bill  further  proposes  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  grant  out- 
patient treatment  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans for  any  disabilities  for  which  out- 
patient treatment  Is  needed  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  disability  is  service 
connected.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
now  grants  to  the  World  War  I  veteran 
the  same  outpatient  treatment  benefit 
that  has  previously  l)een  granted  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish -American  War  and 
Indian  Wars. 

Under  the  existing  laws  the  veterans 
presently  receiving  pensions  with  the 
special  aid-and-attendance  allowance 
under  the  new  pension  program  may  be 
furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion drugs  or  medicines  ordered  on  a  pre- 
scription by  duly  licensed  physicians. 
This  veteran  may  also  be  fimilshed  an 
Invalid  lift  if  medically  indicated,  as  well 
as  other  medical  equipment  and  supplies. 
These  benefits  are  not  now  available  to  a 
veteran  receiving  a  pension  with  the  spe- 
cial aid-and-attendance  allowance  under 
the  old  law,  but  my  bill  proposes  to  also 
furnish  these  benefits  to  him. 

Certainly  the  increase  in  beneflte  which 
is  proposed  in  my  bill  would  be  most 
helpful  to  aU  veterans,  including  those 
of  World  War  I.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  provision  providing  for  the  out- 
patient medical  treatment  for  World 
War  I  veterans,  which  would  be  a  new 
benefit  for  them,  would  prove  to  be  of 
the  greatest  l>enent  to  these  veterans. 


NO  QUICK  VICTORY 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
juianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Texas  [Mr.  Bkckworth]  may  ex- 
Knd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
*«coRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
we  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"ealdent  Johnson— certain  critics  to  the 
contrary— has  never  attempted  to  create 
»ny  illusions  about  the  proepecte  for 
*"«*6s  In  Vietnam. 

He  laid  it  on  the  line  again  when  he 
^tly  spoke  to  the  press  with  "our 
conmander  in  Vietnam,  General  West- 
"loreland. 


The  Scrips  How&rd  newspaper  in 
Washington,  the  Daily  News,  wsnments 
approvingly  on  the  candor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks.  As  psirt  of  an  editortal 
on  the  subject,  the  newspaper  quotes 
this  statement: 

The  American  people  must  know  that  there 
will  be  no  quick  victory,  but  the  world  must 
know  that  we  wlU  not  quit. 

That,  says  the  editorial,  is  as  flat  and 
frank  as  you  can  get. 

To  assure  my  colleagues  ol  a  chance  to 
read  this  commentary,  I  offer  It  now  for 
printing  in  the  Record  : 

No  Quick  Victoet 

President  Johnson  has  been  accused  by 
hla  political  critics  of  Having  shown  a  "lack 
Of  candor"  in  telling  the  American  people 
about  the  difficulties  otf  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
Tet  It  would  be  bard  tor  anybody  to  make 
that  charge  in  the  light  of  the  President's 
statement  yesterday  at  the  Texas  ranch  as 
he  sat  alongside  Gen.  Westmoreland,  our 
Viet  Nam  commander,  and  faced  the  press. 

It  was  a  confident  but  somber  statement 
that  should  lay  to  rest  any  false  hopes  that 
the  Job  we  are  trying  to  do  there  will  be 
cheap,  easy  or  quick. 

The  allies,  said  the  President,  will  not  be 
defeated.  The  communists  cannot  win.  Our 
task  l8  to  convince  the  commimlsts  they 
cannot  win.  that  their  only  course  is  to  quit 
fighting  or  agree  to  a  negotiated  peace.  And 
our  determination  and  patience  to  persist  In 
Viet  Nam  until  the  communists  recognize 
the  hopelessness  of  their  efforts  is  now  "the 
single  most  Important  factor"  in  the  war. 

The  communists  will  be  turned  back,  said 
the  President.  But,  "no  one  can  say  when 
this  will  be,  or  how  many  men  will  be  needed, 
or  how  long  we  must  persevere.  The  Amer- 
ican people  mtLSt  know  that  there  will  be  no 
quick  victory,  but  the  world  must  know  that 
we  will  not  quit." 

That  is  as  flat  and  frank  as  you  can  get. 


) 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ANTONIO  AR- 
ROYO ALFARO 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mj.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  lis  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEINT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
closest  and  most  valued  friends  In  the 
free  world  is  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
with  its  understanding  government  and 
democratic  people. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Costa  Rica  and  have  a  high  personal  re- 
gard for  its  people  and  institutions. 

While  on  a  recent  visit  I  addressed  the 
Costa  Rican  Congress  following  an  in- 
troduction by  the  Honorable  Antonio  Ar- 
royo Alfaro,  a  leading  member  of  that 
iKKly. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  introductory 
speech  for  the  Rjecord  at  this  time. 

[Translation  (Spanish)] 
Remarks  DELrvEaEO  bt  Deputy  Antonio  Ab- 

ROYO  AUTARO  ON  TH»  OCCASION  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN John  Dent's  Visit 
Mr.  John  Dxmt,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  tha  T7nlted  States  Con- 
gresB,  Mr.  President  of  tbe  Lieglslatlve  Assem- 
bly of  Costa  Rica,  Messrs.  Deputies,  today  we 
have  auapended  our  daily  task  of  frank  and 
patriotic  dlacuaaton  of  nattonal  aSalxm  to  re- 


ceive the  visit  of  the  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  of  Re^jreeentatlvee  of 
the  United  states  Congre«s,  Honorable  John 

D«NT. 

In  the  name  of  my  colleagues  I  wish  to 
express  to  him  that  his  visit  m^kkee  ua  ex- 
tremely happy  because  he  is  an  outstanding 
and  distinguished  figure  in  tbe  realm  of 
politics  of  that  great  nation. 

And  that  his  visit  honors  us  because  he  Is 
a  representative  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  tJnlted  States. 

In  greeting  such  a  dlsttngulsbed  guest  we 
would  like,  at  the  same  time,  to  profeas  to 
him  our  friendship,  declare  our  solidarity, 
and  convey  our  admiration,  appreciation  and 
respect,  conducive  as  our  expressions  are  to 
making  patent  all  the  things  that  join  us 
together  with  that  great  nation. 

Historically  and  politically  the  United 
States  and  all  of  oxu  Latin  America  have 
taken  tiie  same  course. 

And  the  same  well-springs  of  political  phi- 
losophy which  inspired  the  great  builders  of 
the  tJnlted  States  were  drawn  on  also  to  sat- 
isfy the  yearning  for  lndep>endence,  freedom, 
progress  and  Justice  that  was  stirring  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  American  patriots. 

In  effect,  almost  at  the  same  time,  during 
the  same  stage  of  history,  our  nations  ob- 
tained their  Independence  and  thus  ceased 
to  depend  on  B^urope  for  attaining  autonomy 
and  their  own  physiognomy  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  same  way  of  thinking  whlcli  designed 
the  constiiutlonal  fabric  of  the  United  States 
also  laid  the  foundations  for  our  legal  sys- 
tems. We  too  recognize  that  man  Is  a  ra- 
tional being,  naturally  good,  moraUy  respon- 
sible, that  he  Is  an  aim  to  himself,  with  the 
absolute  right  to  govern  his  own  destiny.  We 
believe  in  the  equal  rights  of  the  himian  fam- 
ily, and  that  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
Is  the  only  Just  purpose  of  the  government. 
We  believe  that  the  wlU  of  the  people  Is  the 
only  Jiist  foundation  of  any  government;  and 
that  it  must  always  be  our  primary  objective 
to  protect  the  free  expression  of  that  will. 
We  believe  that  all  human  beings,  besides 
being  born  free  and  equal,  are  endorsed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  In  order 
to  guarantee  those  rights,  governments  eire 
Instituted  which  derive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We  also 
believe  that  man's  political  activity  as  well  aa 
his  private  life  are  subject  to  a  fair  hearing  by 
his  i>eers:  and  that  In  complex  situations, 
freedom  must  be  reconciled  with  authority 
and  the  Just  balance  must  be  sought  between 
the  individual  freedom  and  the  requirements 
of  the  general  welfare  |ln  a  democratic 
society] . 

We  also  believe  that  the  law  is  an  Instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  justice  is  shE^ied  by 
the  will  of  the  majority  which  makes  reason 
prevail  and  causes  progress  to  advance  ac- 
cording to  a  iM-edetermlned  course.  And  we 
believe  in  the  rule  of  law  as  the  supreme 
Instrument  of  government,  public  order,  and 
security. 

The  (same]  thought  patterns,  historical 
events,  and  our  geographical  union  have  been 
the  great  causes  [links?)  which  have  kept 
our  countries  united  with  yours.  And  there- 
fore we  can  say  that  there  is  also  a  commu- 
nity of  ideals. 

Togeth»  with  our  beloved  Costa  Rican  pa- 
tricians, with  the  worthy  principles  atul 
gulde-imes.  and  with  the  great  Latin  Amsr- 
Ican  idealists,  we  carry,  deeply  rooted  in  our 
hearts,  the  memory  of  tbe  great- North  Amer- 
ican figures: 

Thomas  Jefiferson,  whose  doctrine  inspired 
the  democratic  system  and  lnflu«nA«d  tlie 
formative  years  of  tbe  United  States  as  a 
nation; 

Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Oreat  IBmanclpator. 
great  humanist,  world  figure,  example  to 
youth,  a  man  of  vision  and  marlt,  the  k>v« 
for  whom  is  growing  day  by  day; 
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Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt.  th«  Father  of 
the  Oood-Nelghbor  Policy,  wbo  so  greatly 
helped  tbla  Continent; 

John  F.  Kennedy,  who  Is  already  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  most  prominent  places  among 
the  pleUdet  of  great  men  of  the  United 
States  and  who  was  able  to  win  for  himself 
the  sincere  affection  of  all  Latin  Americans. 

George  Washington,  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
Daniel  Webster,  Alexander  HeLmilton,  Wood- 
row  WlUon,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many 
others,  all  of  them  men  of  genius  and  of 
brilliant  intellect,  who  have  been  admired 
and  revered  by  us  since  the  days  of  our 
youth. 

We  Coata  Rlcans  are  following  with  keen 
Interest  the  products  of  American  thinking 
In  all  areas  of  learning,  in  phlloeophy  as  well 
as  in  politics,  in  the  sciences  as  well  as  in 
economics,  etc.  Through  the  years  a  tide 
of  admiration  has  been  forming  which  Is  In- 
creasing Its  influence  hn  ua.  In  the  Amer- 
ican projects  and  realizations  we  have  ob- 
served at  all  tlmee  a  universal,  fair,  and 
noble  criterion,  w«  have  seen  an  interrela- 
tionship between  things  religious  and  politi- 
cal, we  note  a  practicing  of  certain  universal 
principles  which  convince  us  more  and  more 
of  the  importance  of  that  system's  survival 
and  of  the  necessity  for  remaining  united. 

The  rapprochement  of  all  countries  of 
America  in  order  to  attain  greater  commu- 
nity of  Ideals  and  purposes,  and  to  make  the 
pursuit  of  our  common  purposes  more  work- 
able, is  becoming  more  urgent  and  necessary 
every  day.  The  steps  wliich  have  been  taken 
In  recent  years  and  the  achievements  made 
up  to  now.  have  brought  about  a  notable 
change  and  It  is  felt  by  all  of  us.  And  there 
Is  in  the  hearts  of  all  Latin  Americans  the 
good  will  to  contribute  to  the  closest  possible 
Pan  American  union. 

I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good 
Idea  for  all  of  our  governments  to  finance 
and  maintain  a  carrier  service,  with  the 
permanent  mission  of  establishing  closer 
relations,  carrying  abroad  representatives  of 
ail  ages  and  ail  levels  of  all  countries,  so  that 
on  visits  to  our  countries,  on  frequent  trips, 
they  would  become  more  aware  of  what  the 
American  Continent  is  like.  On  repeated 
visits  of  students,  businessmen,  profes- 
sionals, and  workers  of  all  countries  we 
would  get  to  know  one  another  better  and 
become  more  closely  acquainted. 

We  understand  perfectly  that  in  the  in- 
ternational area  we  must  maintain  the  same 
posture  of  unity  and  solidarity,  not  only  in 
the  Interest  of  promoting  our  common  ideals 
but  also  with  an  eye  on  defense  in  the  face 
of  threats  from  the  outside  which  are  also 
threats  to  all  Americans  alike. 

We  fervently  believe  in  the  principle  of 
free  determination  for  our  nations. 

But  I  also  wonder  whether  it  may  not  be 
convenient  to  further  strengthen  and  invig- 
orate the  democratic  system,  common  to  all 
our  countries,  by  the  creation  of  an-lntema- 
tional  organization  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  ail  our  nations,  and  designed  to  ad- 
vise, organise,  and  maintain  the  national 
poUtica]  organs  mtrusted  with  the  holding 
or  free  poUtlcftl  elections  in  ail  our  countries. 
and  whether  It  would  not  be  convenient  for 
that  Intematlonai  body  to  have  the  im- 
portant function  of  supervision  and  control 
with  respect  to  the  clean  functioning  of  the 
entire  political  election  system  in  all  otir  Re- 
pQbllet,  which  would  guarantee  its  correct 
ttmetlontBc  and,  through  it,  the  functioning 
of  free  determination  which  is  the  sovereign 
function  of  all  these  States.  The  lnterm<- 
tlon^l  guarantee  would  aerve  to  achieve  the 
a—  fonetlOBlng  of  the  national  sorereign- 
tlea.  aad  wotUd  neither  destroy  nor  limit  the 
national  Independence  since,  on  tlw  contrary. 
It  would  tavtgorat*  it.  The  day  on  which 
tt*  4MartBan  paople  wUl  help  on*  another 
attain  the  free  envdse  of  the  pautieal  free- 
doms w«  will  hav*  taken  an  bonaat  step  for- 


ward toward  improvecsent  of  the  general 
welfare  and  of  peace  for  our  countries.  This 
is  more  and  more  necessary.  Because  as  the 
individual  living  In  a  society ,  must  allow  a 
limitation  of  his  own  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty in  order  to  guarattee  the  freedom  and 
sovereignty  of  the  other*,  and  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  limit  the  rights  of  the  others  In 
order  to  guarantee  to  the  individual  the  en- 
joyment of  bis  rights,  so  must  our  Latin 
American  nations  also  $ccept  limitations  of 
their  sovereignty  In  the  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

I  vranted  to  leave  for  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  small  referenfe  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Program. 

We  American  countrlts  were  actually  glad 
to  receive  President  Kennedy's  message  of 
March  13.  1961.  in  which  he  proposed  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Program.  Our  ears  are 
still  ringing  with  the  Words  of  that  great 
President,  whose  memory  la  revered  in  all 
of  America  and  who  h*s  orowadays  become 
number  one  in  the  heatt  €t  all  Latin  Amer- 
icans. 

"Alliance  for  Progress  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment" are  today  tha  goals  In  which  we 
invest  greatest  Interest  and  concern.  It  Is 
our  first  opportunity  to  give  our  country  the 
great  push  forward  which  it  has  been  need- 
ing, and  we  are,  willing  to  do  so. 

We  realize  that  our  continent  is  rich  In 
natural  resources  and  la  manpower  We  are 
aware  of  the  still  prevailing  bad  conditions. 
We  want  to  make  the  change.  We  want 
progress  and  we  woukl  like  to  attain  it 
through  our  own  efforts  and  your  help. 

Thinking  of  the  promising  future  that  is 
awaiting  us.  we  would  like  to  get  together 
all  representatives  of  this  country,  all  Its 
productive  forces.  In  order  to  try  to  do  an 
intelligent  and  patrlotia  job  which  would  be 
the  fruit  of  the  effort  and  the  cooperation 
of  all. 

We  want  a  policy  of  development  based  on 
an  overall  program,  with  concrete  objectives, 
to  be  the  fruit  of  the  discussion  of  all  and 
of  the  advice  of  the  Inlbrmed.  We  aspire  to 
achieve,  within  the  frajie  of  prevailing  con- 
ditions and  within  the  realm  of  possibility, 
the  maximum  utilization  of  our  natural  and 
human  resources.  W.e  want  every  Invest- 
ment to  be  applied  in  ^uch  a  way  as  to  en- 
sure the  greatest  possible  benefit,  from  the 
economic  and  social  p>oltit  of  view.  And  with 
this  purpose  in  mind,  we  want  to  embark 
first  on  a  study  of  our  necessities  and  possi- 
bilities and  resources,  and  then  establish 
our  poBsibiiitles  of  devielopment  and  deter- 
mine our  objectives,  with  priorities  and  pref- 
erences, concerning  the  use  of  resources 
available  to  us.  It  will  be  our  aspiration  to 
attain  the  highest  goal  possible  within  our 
limited  possibilities. 

I  want  to  emphasize  Chat  we  deem  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  8tat«  necessary  as  an  In- 
strument through  whloli  all  resources  of  the 
nation  win  be  applied  to  the  achievement  of 
the  great  objective.  That  participation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  stimulate  and  to  help 
create  the  necessary  conditions  for  private 
initiative  to  grow  and  expand:  but  we  are 
not  thinldng  of  state  control  of  the  econ- 
omy in  terms  as  to  suggest  the  destruction 
of  private  initiative. 

But  we  want  to  mention,  in  particular.  Mr. 
Dent,  that  one  of  the  aiost  effective  ways  in 
which  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  coul4  aid  the  development 
of  our  economies  Is  by  kelplng  us  secure  bet- 
ter prices  for  our  vital  export  products. 

And  we  vrould  like  to  call  your  attention 
and.  through  you.  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished government  officials  of  your  coun- 
try, the  very  great  Importance  which  lies  in 
securing  those  better  prices  which  must 
oome  to  the  aid  of  our  |>rogress  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  would  like  oxir  prices  to  be  made  an 
object  of  an  economic  protectionism  within 


the  United  States  herself:  because,  if  thst 
phlloeophy  was  useful  in  creating  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  that  great  nation,  it  should 
for  the  sake  of  American  solidarity,  for  the 
sake  of  Justice,  be  useful  in  helping  the  weak 
economic  sector  of  the  Continent.  How  won- 
derful  It  would  be  for  ua  to  have  the  great 
American  nation  help  us  with  that  program  i 
How  much  more  solid  and  vigorous  a  frater- 
nal spirit  would  spring  up  all  over  America 
£is  a  response  to  that  policy ! 

Mr.  Dent,  in  extending  to  you,  In  the  name 
of  my  colleagues,  our  warmest  welcome,  we 
wish  to  reiterate  our  sentiments  of  fervent 
adhesion  to  and  friendship  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

You  are  very  welcome  In  our  land  which 
feels  greatly  honored  by  your  visit  and  which 
welcomes  you  as  one  of  otir  own! 

(Translated  by  Elizabeth  Hanunlan] 


MAJ.  GEN.  THOMAS  G.  CORBIN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  years  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas 
G.  Corbin  has  served  both  the  Alt  Force 
and  the  Congress  as  Director  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison  in  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  During  that  time  he 
has  become  a  familiar  figure  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
furthering  Air  Force  congressional  rela- 
tions. 

General  Corbin  is  now  leaving  for  a 
new  assignment  as  commander  of  the 
Sp>ecial  Ah-  Warfare  Center  at  Eglln  Air  ^ 
Force  Base,  Fla.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  ofBcer 
for  his  outstanding  service  as  Director 
of  Legislative  Liaison  wiiich  typifies  a 
distinguished  military  career. 

General  Corbin  graduated  from  the 
D.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  In 
1941  and  immediately  underwent  flying 
training.  On  being  awarded  his  wings 
he  joined  the  44th  Bomb  Group  at  Barics- 
dale  Field,  La.,  until  his  transfer  to  the 
European  theater.  General  Corbin  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in 
action  while  flyhig  B-26's  with  the  388th 
Bomb  Group  which  he  later  commanded. 

Li  1945  General  Corbin  became  the 
air  inspector  of  the  Air  Training  Com- 
mand and  later  commanded  the  91st  Air 
Base  Group.  McGulre  Air  Forc^  Base. 
N.J.  Later  he  attended  the  Royal  Air 
Force  Staff  College  on  completion  of 
which  he  commanded  the  alrbases  »t 
Sculthorpe  and  Brize  Norton,  England. 

In  1953  General  Corbin  was  assigned 
as  provost  marshal  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  a  short  while  later  became 
the  deputy  commander  of  the  First  Air 
Division  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebr. 
He  attended  the  National  War  College  to 
1957  and  thereafter  asstmied  command 
of  the  4060th  Air  Refueling  Wing  at  Do» 
Air  Force  Base,  Maine.  Just  before  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  post  to  which  he  » 
now  leaving  he  was  the  commander  o« 
the  818th  Strategic  Aerospace  Division 
at  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr. 


We  will  all  miss  General  Cbrbin  but  I 
want  to  take  tiiis  occasion  to  wish  him 
every  success  in  his  new  assignment. 


CITIZENSHIP  FOR  CUBANS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Priedkl]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the"  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
for  legislation  to  make  Cuban  refugees 
eligible  for  U.S.  citizenship  appears  in  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  the  Baltimore  News 
American. 

The  newspaper  recalls  that  since  Fidel 
Castro  became  dictator  7  years  ago,  more 
than  115.000  of  his  coUntiTTnen  have  fled 
to  the  United  States.  About  4,000  are 
still  arriving  each  month  by  airlift. 

Because  of  their  special  status,  how- 
ever, they  are  unable  to  qualify  for  citl- 
zen.ship. 

The  News  American  endorses  bills 
backed  by  the  administration  to  make 
them  eligible.  Tliis  is  a  welcome  pros- 
pect, the  newspaper  declares  editorially, 
both  as  a  humanltartan  gesture  and  a 
demonstration  of  our  sincerity  in  urging 
others  to  seek  the  liberty  we  enjoy. 

I  submit  this  editorial  for  the  Record. 
CrrizENSHrp  for  Cttbans 

Since  Fidel  Castro  became  dictator  of  Cuba 
seven  years  ago,  more  than  115.000  of  his 
countrymen  have  fled  to  the  United  States 
Some  4.000  are  still  arriving  each  month  by 
alrUft  to  Miami. 

Although  most  of  these  refugees  have 
proved  to  be  hard-working  and  desirable  ad- 
ditions to  our  population,  they  do  not  enjoy 
full  freedom.  They  are  on  a  special  "pa- 
roled" sLitus  rather  than  as  Immigrants, 
None,  as  a  result,  can  qualify  for  citizenship. 
Many  professionals  are  unable  to  practice 

Bills  now  Introduced  In  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress would  permit  these  people  to  become 
fully  qualified  citizens  of  the  democracy  they 
chose  The  move  has  strong  administration 
bacltlng  and  adoption  is  expected  We  wel- 
come the  prospect  both  as  a  humanitarian 
gesture  and  as  a  prop^  demonstration  of  our 
slncer.ty  in  urging  others  to  seek  the  liberty 
we  enjoy. 


A  CIVIC-MINDED  INDUSTRY— 
CARUNG  BREWING  CO. 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Priedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
often  hears  the  expression  "soulless  cor- 
PoraUon,"  and  it  has  often  been  said 
«»at  social  welfare,  as  commonly  con- 
wnied.  Is  not  the  concern  of  business. 
Such  statements  are  not  always  true  for 
tbere  Is  a  new  theory  that  business  will 
prosper  from  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural advancement  of  the  people  who 
work  in  its  plants  and  buy  Its  products. 


About  5  years  ago,  Carling  Brewing  Co. 
opened  a  new  plant  in  the  Halethorpe 
area  of  Baltimore  County,  and,  from  the 
start,  success  marked  every  step  of  its 
business  operation*.  That  company  is, 
however,  more  tlian  a  mere  successful 
concern;  it  is  also  a  firm  imbued  with  a 
civic  consciousness  and  stands  as  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  all  iadustries. 

Recently,  in  the  excellent  Baltimore 
magazine,  which  its  published  monthly 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Metro- 
politan Baltimore,  under  the  title  "Mis- 
cellaneous File,"  due  acknowledgment 
was  made  of  the  Carling  Brewing  Co.'s 
many  and  varied  civic  endeavors.  Be- 
lieving this  to  be  a  matter  of  general  In- 
terest, I  include  this  Item  In  the  pages  of 
the  CoNCRESsioNAi  Record.  It  Is  as 
follows : 

Birthday  greetings  are  in  order:  Carling 
Brewing  Company's  Baltimore  plant  (that 
awesome,  aiready-a-Iajidnaark  structure  you 
see  from  the  west  leg  of  the  Beltway,  in  the 
Halethorpe  area)  is  five  years  old.  It  was 
on  May  16.  1961.  when  the  beer  began  to 
flow,  and  since  then,  production  has  Jumped 
from  385,000  to  over  a  million  barrels  a  year. 
This  doesnt  necessarily  Impress  us;  after  all. 
the  Carling  people  are  businessmen,  well 
versed  In  the  complexities  of  manufacturing 
and  marketing  their  product.  No.  the  reason 
we  want  to  call  attention  to  the  anniversary 
Is  found  In  the  really  amazing  niimber  of 
things  Carling  is  doing  around  here,  most  of 
them  far  removed  from  up-ending  a  bottle 
of  beer.  (Besides,  we've  never  been  able  to 
understand  this  business  about  thousands 
or  millions  of  barrels,  maybe  because  one 
barrel  seems  like  a  Niagara  of  suds  to  us.i 
Tlie  local  Carling  folic  sponsor  all  manner  of 
activities:  last  month,  for  example,  there  was 
the  Carling  Palm  Sunday  concert  at  Morgan. 
There's  a  Carling  print  collection  at  the 
Pratt,  music  scholanships  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  a  scholarship  award  made  in 
conjunction  with  th<  Baltimore  Civic  Ofjera; 
C&rllng  has  a  cruise  for  veterans  of  Perry 
Point  Hospital,  an  art  exhibition  at  the 
famed  old  Charcoal  Club.  It  sponsors  the 
annual  exhibit  of  the  Baltimore  Press  Pho- 
tographers Association  Sportswlse?  The 
months  coming  up  are  jam-packed:  June 
sees  the  Carling  Cruiser  Classic.  July  9-iO  are 
the  dates  for  the  Carling  Skeet  Challenge 
Cup  competition  at  Loch  Raven  One  of  the 
area  s  nicest  events  is  Iwrewery-backed — the 
Lady  Carling  Open,  which  brings  the  top 
lady  pro6  to  Turf  V»lley.  August  11-14  are 
the  dates  this  year,  and  the  gate  money  goes 
to  KILD,  a  charity  8«t  up  for  the  families  of 
policemen  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  Other 
goin^-on  Include  the  summer-long  Ocean 
City  Marlln  Contest,  the  Carling  Trap  Chal- 
lenge Cup  and  the  Carling  Cup  Regatta, 
meaning  hydroplane  races:  August  14  is  the 
date.  It  strikes  us  that  the  brewery  buys  a 
lot  of  cups,  and  we  think  this  Is  fine  But 
maybe  somebody  ought  to  present  one  to 
Bruce  Wilson  and  his  people  for  a  Job  well 
done. 


MISUSE  OP  U.S.  FUNDS  BY  U.N.  RE- 
LIEF AND  WORKS   AGENCY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consenjt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  FMr.  PhizdelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDETL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States,  I  feel  It  is 
my  duty  to  most  strongly  protest  against 
the  misuse  of  American  money  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency— UNRWA . 

The  United  States  is  a  heavy  con- 
tributor to  the  assistance  program  ad- 
ministered by  UNRWA;  in  funds  and 
commodities,  our  Coimtry  contributes 
nearly  two-thirds  of  UNRWA's  budget. 

Last  month.  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees and  Escapees  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  at  a  hearing  on  ref- 
ugees in  the  Middle  East,  said : 

There  are  various  substantial  abuses  in 
the  UNRWA  operations  which  should  be 
condemned  by  all  people  truly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  refugees — whether 
those  concerned  be  Arab  or  not. 

It  has  &lso  come  to  my  attention  from 
various  other  sources  that  the  United 
Nation-administered  schools  in  Arab  ref- 
ugee camps  inculcate  hatred  directed 
against  the  West  and  particularly  against 
the  United  States  arid  the  State  of  Israel. 
Flagrsmt  abuses  and  fraud  in  the  refu- 
gee relief  rtalls  in  Jordan,  Lebanon.  Syria, 
and  the  Gaza  strip  were  uncovered. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  and  Syria 
have  an  estimated  10,000  to  14,000  refu- 
gees serving  in  the  so-called  Palestine 
Liberation  Army  whose  goal  Is  the  an- 
nounced destruction  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  army's  recruits.  I  under- 
stand, are  regular  recipients  of  food  and 
relief  supplies  from  the  United  Nations 
ReUef  and  Works  Agency — UNRWA. 

It  certainly  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  with  the 
original  Idea  of  the  United  Nations  to 
supply  material  assistance  to  an  army 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  destroy  a  mem- 
ber country  of  the  UJN. 

If  our  State  Department  and  the  UJJ. 
are  so  ineffective  as  to  be  unable  to  stop 
the  conditions  described,  I  plan  to  vote 
against  any  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  UJJ.-admlnistered  schools  or  for  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  in  the  Near  East. 
I  have  so  advised  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  by  letter  dated  August  15, 
1966. 

On  July  29, 1966.  the  Baltimore  Jewish 
Times  published  its  Times'  Letter  From 
Israel,  bearing  on  this  matter,  entitled 
••How  Stupid  Can  One  Get?"  Because 
of  the  Importance  of  this  subject,  I  In- 
clude It  and  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  In  the  pages  of  the  Concrxssiohal 
Record.   They  are  as  follows : 

Times'  LiEtteh  Prom  IsaAix :  How  SrimD  Can 
Onx  Ost? 

( By  Ellezer  Whartman ) 
Jebusalem. — I  recently  met  a  Christian 
minister  with  whom  I  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted in  the  United  States.  He  had  Just 
crossed  into  Israel  after  a  tour  of  the  Arab 
states  during  which  be  visited  a  number  of 
Arab  refugee  camps. 

The  picture  that  he  presented  of  the  camps 
was  horrifying.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
phsrsical  condition  of  the  camps  which  both- 
ered him.  for  the  refugees  had  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  the  surrounding 
populations;  it  was  tha  systematic  inctUca- 
tlon  of  hatred,  in  the  UN  administered 
schools,  directed  at  the  West  aiid  Israel  that 
caused  his  alarm.  Children  at  a  tender  age 
were  being  taught  that  Israel  was  a  monster 
which  had  to  be  exterminated,  and  that  it 
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WM  the  Weat — partteolarly  the  tTnltsd 
StatM— which  supported  laratl  and  wm, 
tbnvton,  the  real  enemy  of  the  Araba. 

For  thoae  of  ua  vbo  have  been  living  In 
the  Middle  Eaet  for  some  time  thla  waa  not 
new.  We  hear  the  Arab  broadcaate  dally,  but 
It  came  aa  a  ahock  to  my  friend  who  bad  been 
unaware  of  the  virulence  of  western  hatred 
among  the>  refugees.  Apparently  It  haa 
ahocked  an  American  Investigating  mission 
beaded  by  Senator  Tkd  KamrxoT  which  has 
Just  concluded  a  study  of  the  camps.  Here 
la  a  classic  case  of  i>eopIe  biting  the  hand 
that  feeds  them,  for  the  United  States  pays 
70%  of  the  coat  of  maintaining  and  educat- 
ing the  refugees.  During  the  last  seventeen 
years  the  total  has  cotne  to  a  staggering  half 
billion  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  extensive'^ 
grants-in-aid  that  America  has  made  to  the 
Arab  governments.  (In  contrast,  the  Rus- 
sians, have  not  contributed  a  single  ruble, 
nor  have  the  Arab  host  governments.) 

Today  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  Arab 
refugees  are  on  the  UN  relief  rolls,  despite 
the  fact  that  lees  than  half  a  million  actually 
quit  the  country  (baaed  on  the  liandatory 
Oovemment  census  flguree)  In  1948.  The 
Chief  reason  for  the  swollen  figure,  accord- 
ing to  a  former  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  Director,  Henry  R.  liSboxilase. 
la  accountable  to  the  '.'wholesale  holding  of 
dupllcateyratlon  cards,  fraudulent  registra- 
tions, non-reporting  of  deaths,  etc."  This  Is 
admitted  by  the  Arabe  themselves.  The  Mid- 
dle Kast  Mirror  (Vol.  7,  No.  9,  JiUy  aSrd,  1906) 
published  by  the  Arab  News  Agency  of  Cairo 
declared:  "There  are  refugees  who  hold  as 
many  as'  600  UNRWA  ration  cards,  499  of 
them  belonging  to  refugees  long  dead.  Tbey 
are  dealers  In  UNRWA  food  and  clothing,  and 
sell  ration  cards  to  the  highest  bidder  .  .  . 
Refugee  capitalists  Is  what  the  UNRWA  calls 
them" 

The  Arab  states  have  consistently  refused 
to  allow  a  census  to  be  held  In  the  camps 
to  ^termlne  who  holds  the  ration  cards, 
who  Is  living  and  who  Is  dead,  who  has  quit 
the  camps  and  who  Is  still  there,  etc.  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  many  Arab  civil 
servants  are  carried  on  the  rolls,  and  that  the 
camps  are  a  prime  source  of  the  lucrative 
black  market  which  exists  In  these  countries. 

Worse,  many  holders  of  ration  carda  are 
enrolled  In  the  so  called  "Arab  Liberation 
Army"  which  receives  training  in  guerrilla 
warfare  and  frequently  engages  In  murder- 
cue  raids  Into  Israel. 

There  are  some  basic  facts  which  should 
be  known  about  tbe  refugees.  The  claim 
they  make  that  they  were  driven  from  their 
homee  is,  of  course,  false.  Even  the  British, 
Who  were  no  friends  of  tbe  Jews,  have 
acknowledged  that  the  Israelis  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  remain.  The  fact  is  that  those 
who  remained  enjoy  a  much  higher  standard 
of  living  than  those  who  fled. 

Secondly,  it  U  claimed  that  the  Jews  seized 
th^  land.  According  to  the  British  Man- 
datory flguree  of  1944,  70%  of  the  land  which 
now  oomprlsee  Israel  was  in  the  public 
domain,  including  most  of  the  Negev,  which 
make*  up  more  than  half  of  the  country,  and 
vast  stretches  of  tbe  upper  and  lower  Oalllee. 
or  the  remaining  30%,  the  Jews  owned  9% 
and  those  Arabe  who  remained  where  they 
were  owned  at  least  4%,  which  means  that 
only  about  17%  of  the  land  could  accurately 
be  described  as  abandoaed.  Israel  haa  re- 
peatedly otrered  to  sit  down  with  the  Arab 
owners  of  thla  land  and  discuss  compensa- 
tion (most  of  tfaeee  Arabs  were  wealthy 
•beentae  landlords  whose  land  waa  tilled  by 
■barecroppers)  but  the  Arab  states  have  oon- 
alatently  refused  to  allow  this.  Sir  Alexander 
Oalloway.  the  former  head  of  the  UNRWA  in 
'.Jordan  is  on  record  as  having  stated:  "The 
Arab  states  do  not  want  to  solve  tbe  refugee 
proUwn.  They  want  to  keep  It  as  an  open 
■ore.  »■  an  affront  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
as  a  weapon  against  Israel.    The  Arab  leaders 


dont  give  a  damn  wbe|her  the  refugees  live 
or  die."  (As  quoted  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Aug.  8th,  1958) . 

"The  fact  that  there  are  these  refugees," 
declared  Emll  CUoury,  the  Secretary  of  the- 
Arab  Higher  Cotmnlttee,  as  quoted  In  the 
Beirut  Telegraph  of  S^pt.  6th,  1948,  "Is  a 
direct  consequence  of  tjie  action  of  the  Arab 
states  In  opposing  partition  and  the  Jewish 
State.  The  Arab  states  agreed  on  this  p>ollcy 
unanimously,  and  they  must  share  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.." 

This  has  been  the  Oolnt  of  view  of  the 
Congress  as  well.  On  Jime  7th.  1967,  notice 
was  served  by  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations 
Committee  that  It  woDld  not  cotitlnue  In- 
definitely providing  rHlef  for  the  refugees. 
The  Foreign  Aid  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate 
that  year  reads:  "In  de|«rmlnlng  whether  or 
not  to  continue  fumkhlng  assistance  for 
Palestine  refugees  In  tht  Near  East,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  take  Into  account  whether  the 
Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps 
toward  the  resettlement  of  the  refugees  .  . 

The  following  year  tbe  coraiolttee  reiter- 
ated its  stand:  "It  la  the  coounlttee's  view 
that  the  United  States  1b  not  going  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  cotttrlbute  to  relief  with 
no  concrete  evidence  on.  the  part  of  the  states 
directly  concerned  that  they  are  willing  to 
take  steps  for  the  resolution  of  the  problem. 
The  Committee  Intends  to  reexamine  this 
situation  very  carefully  next  year  to  ascer- 
tain whether  contlnuatfon  of  this  assistance 
Is  Justified." 

This  "agonising  reappraisal"  has  been  go- 
ing on  from  year  to  year.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  too.  Which  passes  on  all 
fiscal  matters  has  conststently  called  for  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees  "In  lands  where 
there  Is  room  and  opportunity  for  them" 
but  each  year,  at  the  urging  of  the  State 
Department  additional  sums  are  voted  for 
refugee  relief. 

The  State  Department  takes  the  attitude 
that  If  the  situation  deteriorates  In  the 
camps,  the  refugees  will  turn  to  Communism 
and  will  try  to  overthjow  existing  regimes. 
The  Arab  leaders,  too,  warn  of  this  danger. 
However,  it  is  clear  to  eyen  a  child  that  If  the 
refugees  revolt,  the  flrfct  ones  to  hang  will 
be  tbe  Arab  leaders,  and  that  If  they  want  to 
have  their  necks,  the  refugee  problem  must 
be  solved.  But  they  are  resolutely  against 
solving  It.  Some  of  their  comments  are  In- 
structive. The  JordanlUn  Oovernment  radio 
on  Dec.  26th.  1960  declared:  "Jordan  wUl  ac- 
cept no  solution  to  tne  Palestine  problem 
that  does  not  Involve  the  liquidation  of 
Israel."  Nasser.  In  an  Interview  quoted  In 
the  Swiss  newspaper  Zeerlcher  Woche,  Sept. 
let,  1961,  asserted:  "If  the  Arabe  return  to 
Israel,  Israel  will  cease  to  exist."  Leaders 
of  tbe  other  Arab  states  have  expressed 
similar  sentiments. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  go  ahead  with  Its 
oft-repeated  threats  to  stop  all  funds  to  the 
refugees  unless  Immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  phase  out  the  campe  and  begin  resettle- 
ment In  the  Arab  lancls,  the  problem  could 
be  solved.  The  Arab  leaders,  to  save  their 
skins,  would  have  to  solve  It.  But  Congress 
has  been  persuaded  to  fo  on  footing  the  bill. 
There  are  many  antl-I«»ael  elements  at  work 
In  the  United  States.  These  Include  church 
leaders  of  all  denominations,  missionary 
groups  (who  must  appease  the  Arab  states 
if  their  missionaries  aae  to  be  permitted  to 
contmue  their  work  in  the  Middle  East)  so 
called  "educators,"  a  fet?  poltlcal  leaders,  etc. 
The  most  effective  he|p  received  by  anti- 
Israel  groups  comes  from  the  Arabian- 
American  OU  Company  (Standard  of  New 
Jersey  ft  California,  Texaco  and  Socony 
Vacuum)  who  contrlMite  heavily  to  these 
groups,  and,  of  course,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  various  persoaialltles  In  the  Penta- 
gon. Tbe  oil  lobby,  of  ^urse,  has  Its  own  ax 
to  grind,  aa  do  the  church  groups.  A  number 
of  the  antl-Israel  publlo  organizations  receive 


sizeable  grants  from  the  Arab  League.  But 
It  Is  the  State  Department  ( which  is  a  (ton 
In  Itself)  that  is  responsible.  In  the  last 
analysis,  for  the  present  state  of  aSatrs. 

The  question  Is:  how  stupid  can  you  get? 
Apparently,  as  far  as  the  State  Department  U 
concerned,  there's  no  limit. 

CONGRXSS    or   THE   UNrrxD   Statks. 

House  or  RXPRXSXNTATrVES. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  15, 196e. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
SecretOTy  o/  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Sxcextabt:  I  am  very  much  du- 
turbed  about  the  enclosed  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  In  The  Baltimore  Jewljh 
Times  and  I  will  appreciate  an  Immediate 
detailed  explanation  from  you  as  to  why  our 
State  Department  continues  to  permit  the 
use  of  American  funds  lor  purposes  outlined 
In  this  article. 

It  Is  inconcelvabie  to  me  that  the  United 
Nations  adnUnlstered  schools  would  permit 
the  teaching  of  such  hate  and  bigotry  w 
outlined  In  the  enclosed  article  while  the 
people  of  the  United  States  pay  seventy  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  edu- 
cating these  Arab  refugees. 

If  our  State  Department  and  the  United 
Nations  are  so  Ineffective  as  to  be  unable  to 
stop  the  conditions  described  In  the  enclosed 
article,  then  I  plan  to  vote  against  any  legis- 
lation to  provide  a6y  more  funds  for  the 
U.N.  administered  schools  or  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  In  the  Near  East.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly time  that  the  State  Department  real- 
ized that  Israel  Is  the  only  friend  the  United 
States  has  In  this  strategic  Middle  East  and 
made  it  quite  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  Arab 
countries  that  no  further  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  as  long  as  they 
maintain  an  attitude  that  "Israel  must  be 
liquidated." 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  have  this  article  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  manner  In  which  our  Foreign  Aid 
Funds  are  being  spent  to  the  detriment  of 
the  United  States,  rather  than  to  win  frlend« 
which  Is  supposedly  our  Intention. 

Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Samxtxi.  N.  Pbiedel, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MODEL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF  ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GonzalkzI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcom> 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haye 
Introduced  today  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
Act."  In  doing  so.  I  am  following  the 
wise  and  able  leadership  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Hugh  L.  Carby,  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  who  first  introduced  this  wn 
yesterday. 

Recent  studies,  particularly  the  In- 
vestigations of  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped by  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  an 
the  Handicapped,  have  clearly  shown  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  in  secondary 
education  for  the  deaf.  Only  8  percent 
of  deaf  children  as  compared  with  « 
percent  of  hearing  children  gain  admu- 
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glon  and  attend  out  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Tbe  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
innate  Intelligence  or  abilities  of  the 
children  who  caiuiot  hear.  Rather,  the 
poor  educational  achievement  record  of 
the  deaf  is  the  direct  result  of  the  poor 
educational  facilities  that  are,  available 
to  cope  with  their  special  problems. 
Public  high  schools  are  not  equipped  or 
staffed  to  take  on  this  responsibility,  and 
adequate  special  secondary  schools 
glmply  do  not  exist.  Thus,  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases — where  the  psirents  have 
the  financial  resources  to  pay  for  special 
training  and  tutoring,  for  example — Is  a 
deaf  child  enabled  to  benefit  from  higher 
education  opportunities.  The  human 
waste  involved  is  tragic. 

The  bUl  I  have  Introduced  will  estab- 
lish a  model  secondary  school  for  the 
deaf  to  be  operated  by  Gallaudet  College 
In  Washington.  D.C,  for  the  National 
Capital  area.  Gallaudet  College  is  a 
federally  supported  college  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  created  by  Congress  in  1857. 
It  is  well  suited  to  extend  its  activities  to 
the  secondary  school  level  and  is  the 
logical  place  for  the  location  of  a  school 
of  this  nature. 

Public  support  for  secondary  schools 
lor  the  deaf  is  long  overdue.  a.nd  I  am 
hopeful  that  eventually  this  principle 
may  be  expanded  so  that  similar  schools 
will  be  set  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

IN  MAINE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rec- 
ced of  the  House  is  now  beginning  to  be 
quite  full  with  inserts  concerning  the 
celebrated  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect in  Maine.  Some  views  both  pro  and 
con  have  appeared  and,  in  my  opinion, 
have  ser\'ed  the  best  interest  of  this 
House.  For  we  are  now.  finally,  after  a 
year,  beginning  to  get  the  record  straight 
on  this  project.  If  nothing  else  we  are 
beginning  to  break  through  the  clouds 
of  confusion,  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges, the  claims  and  counterclaims 
and  surely  most  of  us  must  be  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  request  for  one, 
complete .  thorough  and  accurate  study 
of  this  project  is  in  order — just  as  the 
House  determined  last  year. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Portland  Press 
Herald  has  charged  me  with  assaulting 
this  project  only  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
tecting the  coal  Industry  and  working- 
men  In  my  district.  I  do  not  deny  this 
charge,  I  welcome  It.  but  in  fairness  to 
aU  of  tiie  Members  of  this  House.  I  feel 
compelled  to  point  out  that  this  same 
editorial  and  newspaper  remains 
strangely  silent  In  pointing  out  that  my 
•listing  uished  colleagues  from  that  State 


are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing — rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  their  district. 

But  the  gentlemen  from  Maine  end  up. 
I  fear,  slightly  on  the  short  side  of  the 
score  of  the  total  ball  game.  For  I  find 
myself  in  the  most  fortunate  position  of 
being  able  to  repres^t  the  best  interest 
of  my  district  as  well  as  in  a  position  to 
represent  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
New  England  area  and  the  Nation. 

Let  me  present  to  this  House  a  few  fig- 
ures that  more  tiian  amply  demonstrate 
the  logic,  from  any  point  of  view  except 
Maine's,  of  my  position: 

First.  The  Dickey -Lincoln  School 
project  will  eventually  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  entire  Nation  $300  mlUion. 

Second.  It  will  certainly  not  benefit 
the  taxpayers  from  Arizona  or  Arkansas, 
Minnesota  or  Montana,  Washington  or 
Wyoming.  It  will  have  no  national  ben- 
efits and,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  national 
interest. 

Third.  It  will  not  even  benefit  the  New 
England  States  because,  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  has  pointed  out 
in  a  thorough  study,  it  will  produce  pow- 
er at  15  to  20  percent  higher  cost,  even 
with  the  Federal  subsidy,  than  power 
that  can  be  produced  by  private,  inves- 
tor-owned companies  spending  their 
own  money  and  not  the  taxpayers. 

Fourth.  It  win  work  entirely  to  the 
detriment  of  the  coal -producing  areas 
of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see. Kentucky,  and  surrounding  States 
because  it  will  substitute  high -cost  water 
ix>wer  source  for  the  lower-cost  coal- 
burning  steam-electric  plants. 

Fifth.  The  investor-owned  electric 
companies  of  the  New  England  area  are 
now  well  into  a  $1,500  million  building 
program — the  largest  building  program 
ever  undertaken  in  the  region.  Six  of 
the  so-called  Big  Eleven  Powerloop 
plants  are  already  under  construction, 
and  have  been  for  upward  of  5  years 
totally  obviating  the  argument  that 
they  are  a  response  to  the  Dickey  pro- 
posal. 

Sixth.  Three  of  these  eleven  plants  will 
be  huge,  coal-burning  stations.  It  is  a 
most  striking  coincidence  to  observe 
these  figures.  These  three  plants  will 
produce  1.4  million  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity,  some  7,000  hours  a  year,  or  a 
total  of  ip  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  low- 
cost  poj*^.  That  means  an  annual  con- 
sum^Con  of  6  billion  pounds  of  coal 
starting  in  the  1968-69  time  period.  In 
other  terms,  it  means  some  3  million  tons 
of  coal,  or  at  present  market  prices  ap- 
proximately $30  million  annually  to  the 
coal  industry  and  its  workers.  Over  the 
decade  from  1968  to  1978  that  amounts  to 
$300  million. 

Look  carefully  at  those  facts  and  fig- 
ures. If  the  Dickey  project  is  built  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  $300  ntilllion.  If 
it  is  not  built,  it  can  mean  $300  million 
in  revenue — private  revenue — going  to 
the  industry  that  can  produce  a  product 
that  produces  lower  cost  power. 

Yes,  gentlemen  I  welcome  the  charge 
that  I  am  defending  an  industry  in  my 
district.  I  further  welcome  any  charge 
that  I  am  at  the  same  time  defending 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  who 
will  get  a  higher  tax  bill,  and  the  electric 


rate  payers  of  New  England  who  would 
get  nothing  but  higher  electric  bills  from 
such  a  project. 


COLLECTIVE  BARQAININO 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  PtrLTON]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  complaints  during 
the  recent  airline  strike  that  there  had 
been  little  give-and-take  collective  bar- 
gaining until  the  two  parties  were  right 
at  the  strike  deadline,  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  a  situation  in  which  the 
collective-bargaining  process  Is  woilclng 
quite  effectively  has  been  receiving  far 
less  attention. 

Thus,  few  people  appear  to  realize  that 
in  the  negotiations  between  the  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO, 
and  the  management  of  Western  Electric, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Bell  System,  there  has 
been  a  sustained  effort  to  reach  Agree- 
ment. Obviously,  we  hope  they  do  reach 
a  settlement  without  the  need  to  take  re- 
course to  strike  action.  Even  if  they  do 
not  reach  agreement,  we  can  at  least  take 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  a  sincere 
attempt  was  made  by  the  union  and 
management  to  avert  the  need  to  strike. 

As  CWA  commented  in  a  recent  ad- 
vertisement, the  union  wants  agreement 
but  realistically  must  be  prep«u^  for 
the  possibility  of  disagreement.  CWA 
throughout  the  Nation  has  earned  a  well- 
deserved  reputatKMi  as  a  responsible 
union  dedicated  to  serving  both  the  in- 
terests of  its  members  and  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

The  same  can  and  should  be  said  of 
;i;Vestern  Electric  and  Its  parent,  the  Bell 
Both    are    responsible    Anna 
deZHpated  to  serving  the  interests  of  their 
olders,   their  employees  and  the 
oommQ&ities  in  which  they  live. 

In  tnj^  present  situation,  the  men  and 
"KomgK^  CWA  have  once  again  demon- 
sti^tedOTat,  in  the  best  traditions  of 
American  labor-management  relatlcai- 
shipa,  they  want  to  make  collective  beu-- 
gaining  work. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  represent- 
atives of  Western  Electric  have  also  once 
again  demonstrated  that  they,  too, 
strongly  desire  to  reach  a  settlement 
through  and  maintain  the  Integrity  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Whatever  the  result,  they  deserve  our 
commendation  for  that. 


A  VISION  OF  GOD 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aok 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  PeppmI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Racou) 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speftker.  I  am 
pnNid  of  the  tMe,  dedicated  and  eloquent 
pastor  of  my  church,  the  Reverend  H. 
Floyd  Polsom  of  the  Miami  Shores  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Miami  Shores,  Fla.  The 
Benaona  which  Dr.  Polsom  preaches  are 
always  aUe  and  inspiring  but  I  thought 
one  that  he  delivered  on  February  27  of 
this  year  under  the  subject  "A  Vision  of 
Ood"  was  so  superior  that  I  asked  Rev- 
erend Polsom  to  send  me  a  copy  of  it  so 
I  might  put  It  In  the  CoNCRESSioif  al  Rxc- 
oRo  for  Uie 'edification  of  my  coUeagites 
and  all  thoee  who  read  this  Record  and 
that  It  might  be  preserved  in  the  perma- 
nent Rbcokd  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  insert  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  this  movingly  mean- 
ingful senium  of  Reverend  Polsom— "A 
Vision  of  Ood." 

A  Vision  or  Ood 

(Praftcbed  at  Miami  Shores  Baptist  Cburch, 
Miami.  Fla.,  on  February  37,  1966,  by  H. 
Floyd  Folsom,  Th.  D.,  Pastor) 

Text:  Isalab6:  1-8. 

King  Louis  XIV  was  dead.  At  the  funeral 
the  great  Cathedral  was  packed  with  mourn- 
ers. Atop  the  golden  casket  was  burning  one 
lone  candle,  the  only  light  In  the  vast  room. 
It  pierced  the  darkness  to  say  that  the  king 
was  alone  In  his  magnificence  among  men. 
The  court  preacher  stood  to  address  the  as- 
aembled  great  of  France.  Before  ever  he  said 
a  word  be  stepped  from  the  pulpit,  reached 
over  the  casket  and  snuffed  out  that  one 
candle.  Out  of  the  darkness  came  Jiut  four 
words:  "Only  Ood  Is  great." 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  Isaiah, 
the  prophet,  was  also  In  mourning.  Isaiah 
had  loved  dearly  his  king,  and  when  Uzzlah 
died  the  man  of  Ood  was  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness. UEElah  had  been  a  good  king  through 
many  years  and  when.  In  later  life,  he  was 
stricken  with  leprosy  and  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  death  It  was  this  experience  that 
brought  Isaiah  the  man  to  become  Isaiah  the 
prophet.  "In  the  year  that  King  Vs£itLh 
died,  I  saw  the  Lord  .  . 

Some  of  you  never  look  up  until  you  And 
yourselves  down.  Some  of  you  never  b«hold 
the  King  of  Heaven  until  that  which  you 
have  made  your  king  on  earth  ia  taken  from 
you.  In  the  midst  of  the  forest  the  blue  of 
the  heavens  U)  blotted  out  untu  aut\imn  and 
winter  come  and  the  leaves,  dead,  drop  to  the 
ground.  Only  then  can  you  see  the  heavens. 
The  llghU  of  tbe  city  make  it  virtually  im- 
powlble  for  you  to  observe  the  brilliance  of 
the  stars.  Astronaut  Scott  Carpenter  was  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  man's  electric 
mase  when  he  observed:  "The  sky  is  black. 
The  stars  are  brtlllant."  XlBEiah  must  die  in 
order  that  Isaiah  might  see  that  it  Is  Ood 
wlM  evtr  livw. 

What  has  truly  become  your  Ood?  b  It 
■ome  king?  Some  poUtteai  personage?  Re, 
too,  wUl  some  day  die  I  Is  physical  beauty 
your  king?  Tour  obsimon?  It.  too.  shall 
one  day  fade  before  some  leprous  dlseaae.  Is 
televisloD  your  god?  Do  you  give  allegiance 
toltt  Bow  down  before  K?  Its  picture  tube 
wUl  fade  forever  one  day.  la  WaU  Street  your 
god?  Do  you  bow  at  ita  shrine?  Its  flnan- 
Olal  structure  will  one  day  crumble  like  the 
wall  which  gave  the  street  its  name.  What 
hastoruly  become  your  god?  Does  it  stand 
betWMB  you  and  a  vision  of  the  Living  God? 
Moat  Bs  oontlnuaUy  taks  away  our  UtUe 
Ita0i  la  order  to  show  ua  that  thwe  to  One 
Jrtw  dose  aot  p«M  away?  -In  the  year  that 
King  tJtelata  died.  I  saw  tike  Lord.- 

mare  are  tttna  things  about  this  vtslon  to 
which  «•  must  glva  noU,  It  took  place  <n 
th4  rempie;  Ood  was  seen  on  tKt  throne; 
and  the  Uvtng  King  was  turrounded  by  wor- 
•atppers. 


Isaiah's  vision  of  God  took  place  in  the 
Temple.  So  many  of  u|  today  have  a  super- 
ficial concept  of  the  person  of  Ood  because 
thmw  is  such  Infrequeat  entering  Into  the 
Temple  of  Ood.  America  makes  the  claim  to 
be  a  godly  nation  and.  ocmpared  to  many  na- 
tions of  the  world,  doubtless  it  is.  But  on 
any  given  worship  day  in  my  county  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  'hot  found  in  the 
hoxise  of  worship. 

Many  who  "holler  the  loudest"  over  the 
absence  of  Bible  reading  and  prayers  In  the 
public  schools  are  not  to  be  found  reading 
the  Bible  or  praying  In  the  designated  places 
of  worship  on  the  appointed  day  of  worship! 
A  deaf-mute  attended  worship  regularly. 
When  asked  why,  he  said:  "To  show  which 
side  rm  on."  Benjaarin  Franklin  in  his 
"Autobiography"  tells  ©f  a  minister  of  old 
England  who  was  ordered  to  read  an  edict  by 
a  king,  bidding  the  people  to  return  to  sports 
on  Sunday. 

To  the  congregation's  amazement  and  hor- 
ror he  did  read  the  royal  edict  in  church — a 
thing  which  many  clergymen  had  refused  to 
do.  But  he  followed  it  with  the  words:  "Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
And  then  he  added:  "Brethren,  I  have  laid 
before  you  the  commaadment  of  your  king 
and  the  commandment  of  your  Ood.  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  Judge  which  of  the  two  ought 
rather  to  be  observed."  Some.  I  say,  never 
see  God  because  you  ntver  go  where  God  is 
likely  to  be  seen!  It  was  in  the  Temple  that 
Isaiah  saw  the  Lord. 

A  second  thing  to  notice  about  this  vision 
is  that  God  was  ".  .  .  sitting  upon  a 
throne  .  .  .  high  and  lifted  up."  The  king 
of  Israel  was  dead  and  In  a  casket;  the  King 
of  Heaven  was  alive  »nd  sitting  upon  a 
throne!  The  king  of  earth  Was  burled  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth;  the  King  of  Heaven  was 
exalted,  high  and  liftad  up  I  The  leprous 
Uzzlah's  death  left  IsalRh  disappointed,  de- 
serted and  desolate;  tbe  Living  Lord  filled 
Him  with  hope  and  trust  and  confidence. 

Two  cripples  entered  a  church  one  day: 

Crippled,  but  each  in  9  different  way; 

One  had  a  body  strong  Rnd  whole 

But  It  sheltered  a  warped  and  twisted  soul. 

The  other  walked  with  a  halting  gait, 

But  his  soul  was  "tall  aUd  fair  and  straight." 

They  shared  a  pew.    T^ey  shared  a  Isook, 
But  on  each  face  was  a  different  look. 
One  was  alight  with  hdpe  and  Joy 
And  faith  that  nothing  could  destroy. 
The  other  joined  not  la  prayer  or  liymn. 
No  smile  relaxed  his  features  grim 

His  neighbor  had   wrottged  him;    his  heart 

WM  sore; 
He  thought  of  himself,  Snd  nothing  more. 
The    words    that   were   read    from    the    Holy 

Book 
Struck  deafened  ears  and  a  forlorn  look. 

To  one  came  comfort — his  soul  was  fed; 
The  other  gained  nothing  from  what  was 
said. 

Two  cripples  left  the  caurch  that  day; 
Crippled — but  each  in  a  dllferent  way. 

A  twisted  foot  did  one  body  mar, 
But  the  twisted  soul  was  sadder  far. 

— lifiLDRCD  M.  North. 

"In  the  year  that  Ki4g  tJzzlah  died.  X  saw 
the  Lord;  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and 
lifted  up,  and  his  traia  filled  the  temple." 

A  third  characterlstlo  of  this  experience  is 
found  in  the  worshipping  creatures  which 
Isaiah  beheld  surrounding  the  throne. 
"Above  him  stood  the  seraphim."  Now  these 
creatures  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  In 
Holy  Writ.  Surely  they  were  angelic  beings. 
and  the  fact  that  they  ever  worshipped  Him 
reminds  us  of  the  picttre  of  heaven  in  tbe 
book  of  the  Revelation  of  John.  They  are 
described  as  having  tkree  pair  of  wings: 
"And  each  had  six  wings:  with  twain  he 
covered  his  face  .  .  ."    "This  angelic  being,  In 


the  presence  of  Holy  God,  used  two  of  his 
feathery  apendages  to  hide  his  face,  two  to 
cover  his  feet,  and  the  third  pair  were  used 
for  fiying.     These  uses  are  very  suggestiTe. 

The  covering  of  the  face  suggest*  the  need 
of  reverence  In  our  worship  of  God.  A  true 
worship  experience  is  to  be  found  somewhere 
between  a  cold  formalism,  as  is  sometimes 
experienced,  and  a  picnic  atmosphere  which 
sometimes  prevails.  In  claiming  the  "priest- 
hood of  all  believers" — which  means  that  in 
Christ  all  can  oome  into  the  presence  of  the 
Father — we  are  prone  to  lose  the  awesome- 
nees  of  what  it  means  to  be  In  His  presence. 
One  must  not  lose  his  reverence  in  the  midst 
of  his  confidence!  Moses  "hid  his  face,  for 
he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God." 

The  publican  in  Christ's  parable  "would 
not  so  much  as  lift  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
but  smote  himself  on  the  breast  and  cried: 
'Lord,  be  merciful  unto  me  a  sinner.'  "  These 
angelic  beings  covered  their  faces  in  rever- 
ence. A  man  was  t>eing  shown  over  a  church 
house  in  which  he  had  never  been  before.  He 
failed  to  remove  his  hat.  "I  hope  you  dont 
mind  my  keeping  my  hat  on?"  "I  mind?  Not 
at  all !  It  Isn't  my  house!"  replied  the  pastor. 
I  experience  an  involuntary  shudder  every- 
-.time  I  hear  the  term:  "The  Man  upstairs" 
I  cringe  everytlme  I  hear  the  name  of  God 
spoken  lightly. 

I  fear  for  our  future  whenever  I  observe 
parents  permitting  their  children  to  run  In 
the  worship  place.  This  is  no  place  for  boys 
and  girls  to  court  one  another;  it  is  the  place 
for  all  of  us  to  court  the  favor  of  God.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  sit  and  talk  to  one  an- 
other: it  is  the  place  to  sit  and  talk  with 
the  Living  Lord.  This  is  not  the  place  to  sit 
and  read  story  books,  but  to  sit  and  seek 
THE  story  In  THE  Book.  This  Is  no  place  to 
sit  and  draw  airplanes,  but  to  sit  and  draw 
near  to  Him  who  paints  the  western  sky. 
This  Is  no  place  to  chew  gum.  but  to  eat  the 
bread  and  drink  the  water  of  life.  This  Is 
the  place  of  worship.  "With  twain  he  cov- 
ered his  face." 

In  Dr.  C.  Roy  Angell's  Book,  "Iron  Shoes," 
Is  the  story  of  another  preacher:  Dr.  Car- 
ter Jones  of  Philadephla  told  of  a  time  In 
his  pastorate  in  another  town.  In  the  pas- 
torium  was  a  prayer  room — a  Sky  Room,  he 
called  It.  It  was  an  attic  room,  used  only 
for  prayer  and  meditation.  "One  day  I  came 
In  Irritable  and  fretful,  have  hurried  from 
one  appointment  to  another.  'I'm  going  up 
to  the  Sky  Room.'  I  said  to  my  wife,  'Don't 
let  anybody  Interrupt  me  '  I  dragged  up  the 
steps,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down.  The 
only  furniture  was  a  chair,  a  table  and  s 
Bible.  As  I  idly  turned  the  lea*es.  I  heard 
footsteps  tapping  the  stairway  outside,  then 
a  timid  knock.  A  bit  irritated  that  some- 
body had  gotten  by  my  wife's  watchful  eye. 
I  opened  the  door  with  a  frown  on  my  face: 
and  there  was  my  little  six  year  old  She  was 
nervous,  because  she  knew  she  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  disturb  me  'Daddy,'  she  said 
'you've  been  so  busy  these  days  that  I  Just 
havent  had  time  to  love  you.  I  Just  want 
to  love  you  a  little.'  I  dropped  down  on  my 
knees,  and  she  put  her  arms  about  me  and 
I  put  my  arms  about  her,  and  she  kissed  me, 
and  tiptoed  out  of  the  room.  I  pushed  the 
door  to,  without  getting  off  my  knees;  and 
I  looked  to  heaven  and  I  said:  'God.  I  have 
been  so  busy  going  to  and  fro  and  up  and 
down,  that  I  have  not  taken  time  to  love  you 
I  Just  want  to  stay  here  a  little  bit  and  talk 
with  you."  " 

"Be  still."  wrote  the  Psalmist  of  old,  'and 
know  that  I  am  God."  "With  twain  he  cov- 
ered his  face" — in  reverence!  Dr.  Carter 
Jones  came  out  of  that  Sky  Room  a  differ- 
ent man!  And  would  you  notice  that  Isalsli 
added  to  his  account  of  the  vision  that  "The 
whole  earth  was  full  of  HU  glory  '  God  will 
fill  your  whole  earth  for  the  week  to  come. 
If  you  will  fill  your  eyes  with  a  vision  of  HUn 
on  the  worship  day 
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"With  twain  he  covered  his  feet"  Self- 
forgetfulness.  Humility.  True,  the  nearer 
m  get  to  God  the  better  we  see  ourselves, 
the  more  clearly  we  see  our  unworthlness 
tnd  the  more  aware  we  become  of  our  llml- 
uitlons  But  in  the  Temple  we  ought  con- 
sciously to  endeavor  to  forget  those  matters 
ffhlch  claim  us  throughout  the  week  Some 
at  you  boys  are^ut  there  right  now  with 
minds  on  the  balMnd  glove  I  You  clerks  have 
your  order  pads  open  and  you  teachers  have 
your  books  open  in  your  mind's  eyes.  Some 
of  you  housewives,  even  while  you  sit  in  the 
congregation,  must  take  care  lest  you  in  your 
minds  be  opening  oven  door  or  standing  with 
the  mop  In  hand!  -You  bankers,  are  you 
counting  your  monqy?  You  vain  women, 
are  you  right  now  examining  a  dress  In  a 
shop  window?  What  are  you  thinking 
about?  •With  twain  he  covered  his  feet"  in 
self-forgetfulness.  He  was  In  the  Temple! 
He  was  in  the  presence  of  God! 

A  sHKiU  boy  returned  home  from  a  Sun- 
day school  which  on  that  day  met  In  the 
sanctuary  in  a  worship  period.  He  an- 
nounced proudly  to  his  lazy  parents  who 
stayed  at  home:  "I  went  Into  the  big  church 
this  morning."  "You  didn't  go  all  the  way, 
did  you'"  anxiously  asked  his  dad.  "Sure  I 
did!  How  can  you  go  Just  part  way  into  the 
church?"  Well,  many  of  you  do!  You  bring 
your  body  in  but  leave  your  mind  outside. 
Tou  are  physically  on  the  ground,  but  men- 
tally in  orbit!  I  appeal  to  you:  Cover  your 
feet!     Forget   yourselves   and   look  on   God! 

"And  with  twain  he  did  fly."  The  third 
set  of  wings  suggest  service.  No  body  is 
really  going  to  behold  God  and  in  awe  hide 
his  fact  and  in  humility  veil  his  feet  without 
feeling  Impulses  to  go  forth  and  serve  the 
King!  It  is  Just  because  of  irreverence  and 
self-conceit  and  Idleness  that  our  lives  are 
veak     Vision  will  be  turned  Into  vocation! 

A  little  later  the  prophet  heard  the  ques- 
Uon:  'Whom  shall  I  send?  Who  will  go  for 
US?"  His  answer:  "Here  am  1,  Lord,  send 
me."  Worship  and  service.  When  the  Mas- 
'^  and  His  disciples  came  down  from  the 
mountaintop  experience  of  worship  they  met 
the  man  with  the  afBlcted  son,  and  He 
Healed  him.  Worship  and  service.  When 
at  Bethany  the  Lord  called  forth  Lazarus,  he 
said:  "Loose  him.  and  let  him  go."  And  I'm 
sure  that,  once  loosed,  Lazarus  went  out  to 
sene  Him  who  restored  his  life.  Worship 
and  service!     "And  with  twain  he  did  fly." 

William  Carey  In  1793  England  was  a  shoe- 
maker and  a  lay-preacher.  He  preached  with 
»  Bible  in  one  hand,  a  shoemaker's  hammer 
In  the  other  and  a  map  of  the  world  on  the 
vail.  At  length  William  Carey  realized  that 
be  must  go  to  the  heathen  in  India  with  the 
gwpel.  I  will  go  down  Into  the  pit."  he 
said,  "if  you  will  hold  the  ropes."  All  of  us 
cannot  be  missionaries,  but  all  of  us  can  hold 
the  ropes.    Service  must  accompany  worship. 

When  she  was  a  young  child  Princess  Ju- 
liana of  the  Netherlands  once  watched  a 
parade  from  the  palace  balcony.  "Do  all 
those  people  belong  to  me?"  she  asked  her 
m^"'  "^°'  '°«leed.  child,"  replied  Queen 
wuhelmlna,  "We  belong  to  all  those  people'" 
God  does  belong  to  me;  but  I  belong  to  God, 
wo.  And  as  I  see  Him  in  my  worship,  I 
must  serve  Him  In  my  world.  "In  the  year 
that  King  Uzzlah  died,  I  saw  the  Lord." 


OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  BY  NON- 
STRUCK  AIRLINES 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  I  ask 
?>*nlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
^  New  York  fMr.  Carey]  may  extend 
njs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
widinclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
™e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  airline  strike  has  been  settled  and 
normal  service  restored,  I  feel  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  pause  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  acknowledge  our  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  who  served  the  country 
with  such  distinction  during  the  past 
6  weeks. 

As  one  who  was  dependent  upon  air 
travel,  I  "want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  management  and  employees 
of  American  and  the  other  nonstruck 
airlines  who  rendered  such  eflRcient  and 
devoted  service  throughout  the  period  of 
the  strike. 

During  the  past  6  weeks  American  Air- 
lines flew  more  people  more  miles  than 
any  airline  in  history.  Instead  of  the 
expected  workload  of  approximately 
125,000  calls  during  July,  American  em- 
ployees received  and  handled  nearly 
350,000  inquiries  which  required  many 
of  their  telephone  reservation  clerks  to 
work  12  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

As  a  traveler  on  American  Airlines 
during  the  strike  I  can  testify  personally 
in  regard  to  their  courteous  and  out- 
standing senice  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  everyone  concerned 
for  an  important  job  well  done. 

In  particular  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  those  who  manned  the  serv- 
ice counters  at  New  York's  LaGuardia 
Airport.  Their  efficiency  and  congenial- 
ity was  such  that  somehow  they  man- 
aged to  make  every  standby  feel  impor- 
tant. As  an  ex-standby  I  want  to  say 
thank  you  to  them  especially. 


EXTENSION  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  FIecord 
and  include  extraneouawnatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne^ 
Jersey? 

There  wajs  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  be  speaking  today  in 
favor  of  measures  that  would  greatly 
assist  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children  of  this  country. 
Certainly  the  legislation  proposed  by  Mr. 
C.'.REY  and  Mr.  Fogakty  will  do  much  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  needs  for  and 
resources  available  for  training  and  edu- 
cating handicapped  youth. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
for  urging  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize 
some  of  the  considerations  that  demon- 
strate the  need  for  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  that 
only  25  percent  of  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  this  country  are  receiving  the 
educational  services  they  need. 

Second,  the  costs  of  educating  and 
training  such  children  are,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  special  services  required, 
greater  than  costs  are  for  "normal"  chil- 
dren. 

While  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  provided  badly 
needed  funds  to  assist  State-supported 
schools  for  the  handlcapp)ed,  there  is  still 
the  matter  of  aiding  public  and  private 


local  schools  where  there  are  classes  for 
these  children. 

There  is  also  an  scute  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  to  work  with  the  chU> 
dren.  The  lack  of  funding  for  special 
programs  in  schools  has  resulted  in  far 
too  few  people  entering  this  rewardLig 
and  important  field. 

While  there  has  been  work  done  in  the 
development  of  instructional  materials 
for  Uie  handicapped,  such  efforts  have 
not  been  cc«nprehensive  enough.  To  be 
sure,  books  are  available  for  the  blind, 
but  even  these  are  limited  in  number  and 
in  their  suitability  for  the  very  young. 
Captioned  films  for  deaf  children  are  an 
aid.  But  what  kinds  and  how  many  aids 
are  designed  for  the  mentally  retarded 
claild?    Not  many,  I  am  afraid. 

And  finally  we  find  that  there  is  no 
national  policy  or  direction  to  the  many 
efforts  in  this  area.  Past  experience  with 
such  programs  has  shown  that  in  order  to 
focus  maximum  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems and  to  achieve  maximum  eflfectlve- 
ness  in  their  solution,  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  national  effort  is  needed. 

The  provisions  of  these  proposals,  while 
modest  in  appropriations,  are  certainly 
designed  to  promote  and  expand  work  in 
all  phases  of  training  for  the  handi- 
capped child.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
recruiting  and  training  of  greater  num- 
bers of  educational  personnel.  Assist- 
ance is  provided  to  the  States  for  the 
establishment  of  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory units  to  coordinate  existing 
programs  and  begin  new  ones.  Exem- 
plar>'  programs — the  proving  ground  of 
new  methods  and  the  stimuli  for  wide- 
spread adoption  of  those  methods — are 
to  be  encouraged  and  funded.  I  am  also 
happy  to  see  that  private  corporations 
and  institutions  will  be  encourtiged  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  new  educa- 
tional techniques  and  equipment.  Too 
often,  I  think,  we  overlook  the  role  that 
industry  could  be  playing  in  education. 

We  have  here,  tiien,  proposals  which 
are  comprehensive  In  scope,  yet  modest  in 
appropriation.  While  they  may  not 
meet  all  of  our  present  needs,  they  pro- 
vide the  machinery  with  which  those 
needs  can  be  met.  For  the  flcst  time,  we 
have  faced  the  entire  problem  of  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  and  met  it  well 
on  all  fronts. 


COOPERATIVE  WORK  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  highly  successful  summer 
school  program  called  cooperative  work 
training  which  was  held  at  the  Eling 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Center  in  Chicago  located  in  my  own 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

This  summer  program,  which  termi- 
nated August  19,  took  230  boys  and  girls, 
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14  jreara  of  age  and  older,  off  tbe  streets 
of  Chicago.  It  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunltir  to  learn,  to  particii;>ate  In  recrea- 
tion, and  to  be  gainfully  employed.  In 
short.  It  reached  children  who  had  given 
up  anid  who  did  not  care  about  the  future 
any  more.  Cocperativo  work  training 
helped  these  discouraged  youngsters  Im- 
prove their  status  and  their  outlook  on 
life,  and  dramatically  changed  "loaers" 
Into  "winners." 

The  youngsters  who  were  under  16 
took  part.  In  the  academic  and  recrea- 
tional aspects  of  this  program.  Those 
over  16  were  assisted  Ln  finding  part- 
time  jobs,  in  addition  to  participating  In 
the  other  portions  of  the  program. 
Many  of  these  youngsters  will  continue 
their  part-time  employment  after  they 
retiun  to  school  in  the  fall.  Coopera- 
tive w(M-k  training  helped  these  young 
people  become  employable  and  then  took 
positive  action  in  finding  employment 
for  them.  This  short-term  program 
achieved  concrete  results  and  Is  certainly 
worthy  of  continuation  next  year. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gilbert 
Benowitz,  principal,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Vopat,  assistant  principal,  of  the  King 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Center,  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Lehne,  assistant 
superintendent.  Vocational  and  Practical 
Arts  Department  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education,  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Evans,  director. 
Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts 
Education,  Mrs.  Lucile  BroadweU,  di- 
rector. Division  of  Vocational  Education 
for  Girls.  Mr.  John  W.  Craig,  project  co- 
ordinator, and  Mr.  John  Broderlck.  work 
study  coordinator,  whose  efforts  were  in- 
strimiental  in  assuring  the  success  of  the 
Cfoperative  work  training  progrsmi. 

I  want  also  to  commend  the  more  than 
70  private  firms  and  companies  which,  as 
cooperating  employers,  gave  jobs  to  these 
youngsters.  I  am  proud  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  firms  that  gave  jobs  to 
the  youngsters  are  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Education  has  be- 
come a  little  more  meaningful  and  the 
door  to  opportunity  has  opened  a  little 
wider  for  these  Youngsters  because  these 
ccmpanies  participated  in  the  coopera- 
tive work  training  program. 

And,  of  course.  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  WllUs, 
general  superintendent  of  schools  In  Chi- 
cago, and  the  principals,  coordinators, 
and  district  superintendents  for  the  13 
participating  schools  made  an  invaluable 
contributlcm  by  the  pert  they  played  in 
Initiating  this  exceptional  siunmer  pro- 
gram. Their  foresight  in  recognizing 
the  need  for  such  a  program  made  it  pos- 
sible for  230  Chicago  youngsters  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  responsibility  to  them- 
adlTea  and  to  their  cc»nmunlty.  As  a 
direct  result  of  cooperative  work  train- 
ing, theae  youngsters  have  become  con- 
tributing citizens  and  assets  in  our 
society. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  in  the 
CoNGRSssioNAi.  RxcoRD  a  btlef  descrip- 
tion of  the  cooperative  work  training 
program  written  by  Principal  Gilbert 
Benowitz.  The  article  follows: 

Koto  Xottcatiomal  amo  Vocatiokal  QtmuNCK 

Cwxnwk,  Chicago,  III. 

(By  Oin>«rt  BenowltB,  principal) 

■am  mooey  while  you  le«rn,  pl&y  ball  and 

go  swimming,  train  for  office  work  in  an  air 


oc^uUtloned  building,  vlplt  mu«euais  and  art 
galleries,  picnics;  all  tb|i  and  more  Is  taking 
place  at  tbe  King  Eduobtional  &  Vocational 
Guidance  Center,  2420  "West  Harrison,  dur- 
ing tbe  vununor  scbool  aession  for  1966.  With 
federal  assistance  suppBed  tbrougb  tbe  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  an  eCeotlve 
sobool  work  training  aad  academic  program 
Is  taking  place  for  two  hundred  and  tblrty 
(230)  boys  and  girls.  Tbese  students,  all  of 
whom  are  over  fourteoti  (14)  years  of  age, 
were  classified  as  over  age  and  underachiev- 
ing In  their  regular  schools.  They  needed  to 
be  motivated  so  that  ttielr  learning  ability 
would  Improve.  Many  of  these  boys  and 
girls  had  given  up,  they  were  "loeers".  Pro- 
viding a  beneficial  aoademic  recreaUonal 
school  program  has  created  the  desire  for 
continued  education  and  has  helped  the 
Students  improve  their  status  and  self  image. 

During  the  summer,  students  who  are 
fifteen  (16)  years  old  may  attend  school  two 
hours  and  work  four  hoiurs  for  tax  sup- 
ported agencies.  Ninety  six  (96)  students 
at  Bllng  have  taken  advantage  of  this  train- 
ing program  and  are  Working  in  offices  at 
the  niinols  Employmeat  Security,  at  Cook 
County  Hospital,  at  th#  Chicago  Public  U- 
brary.  and  at  o^ier  «;hools  in  the  area. 
Thirty  sixteen  year  old  Students  are  working 
for  Industrial  organizations  as  part  time, 
self  emnloyed  workers.  Many  of  these  six- 
teen y^  old  students  ^re  being  trained  lor 
the  printing  trades,  for  clerical  work,  for 
restaurant  services,  for  factory  and  stock 
helpers,  and  for  grounds  maintenance. 
Western  Electric,  Sears  Roebuck.  The  Hilton 
Catering  Service.  P  &  M  Industries  and  Good- 
will are  a  few  of  the  large  Industries  where 
Cooperative  Work  Studtnts  are  employed. 

Kach  tax  supported  agency  and  Industry 
agrees  to  provide  an  on  the  Job  trainer  who 
works  closely  with  tha  trainee  during  the 
hours  of  employment.  After  working  four 
hours,  work  stut^y  stutfcnts  return  to  King 
where  a  special  tutorittg  program  provides 
beneficial  academic  clatses  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.  If  axjy  academic  work  Is  needed 
in  the  work  situation,  (jhe  school  prepares  a 
special  tutoring  prograra  to  help  the  student 
become  more  prMuctive.  Fifteen  year  old 
students  earn  appro«mately  forty  five 
(MS.OO)  dollars  per  twti  week  work  period. 
Sixteen  year  old  students  earn  from  $1.25 
per  hour  to  $1.80  per  hour  for  their  part 
tune  employment. 

An  out  of  school  recreational  program  has 
been  highly  successful  during  the  summer 
program.  In  thjs  pro-am.  King  students 
have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  a 
competitive  baseball  $oin-nament  at  the 
Altgeld  Park.  Both  boy  and  girl  teams  have 
been  formed  In  this  tournament  play.  A  Red 
Cross  swimming'  courss  for  boys  has  been 
organized  for  Wednesday  afternoons  at  the 
Crane  Swimming  Pool.  Girls  participate  in  a 
recreational  fun  swim  on  Tuesday  after- 
noons. Square  dancirig,  tumbling,  small 
group  games,  kl<jk  baseball  and  tournament 
basketball  are  al^o  part  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation program.  ■ 

This  summer,  King  Iducatlonal  &  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Center  has  a  staff  member 
whose  purpose  is  to  work  with  groups  of 
neighborhood  teen  boys.  This  community 
Representative  ]»as  beet  a  major  force  in 
the  area  aroimd  fclng  for  the  past  foiu-  weeks. 
He  has  organized  six  groups  of  boys,  ranging 
m  age  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  Into  base- 
ball and  basketball  teams.  These  groups 
represent  the  Rockwell  Gardens,  boys  on 
I»th  and  Albai^y,  boys  who  live  near  the 
Altgeld  Playground  and  the  youngsters  on 
Harrison  and  Western.  Since  the  start  of 
summer  school,  this  Community  Representa- 
tive has  been  oAt  on  tlje  street  seeking  out 
youth  groups  aiyl  trying  to  get  these  groups 
iBteraited  in  toiimament  play.  The  partici- 
pation by  these  .put  of  achool  boys  has  been 
eiuiouraglng  an<i  indicates  that  this  type  of 
activity  Is  needed  in  tlds  area. 


A  third  activity  which  has  been  highly 
successf\il  during  this  summer  has  bees  a 
bi-weekly  trip  by  all  students  for  cultursl 
enrichment.  School  and  group  tours  have 
beenf  taken  to  middle  class  nelghborhoodi 
to  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry,  as  well  as  the 
Field  Museum,  Planetarium,  and  Aquarium 
CHare  Field,  The  Theatre  on  the  Lake,  Art 
Institute,  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  the  Concert* 
and  tbe  movies  at  the  Field  Museum,  the 
Armory,  the  Sun-Times  BxUldlng  have  au 
been  visited.  These  trips,  movies,  concerts, 
outings  and  educational  tours  provide  first 
hand  experience  with  the  cultural  richness 
of  Chicago. 

The  academic  theme  of  the  King  Educa- 
tional &  Vocational  Guidance  Center  Sum- 
mer School  has  been,  "Heroes  of  Western 
Civilization."  This  theme  has  been  explored 
in  depth  so  that  students  could  identify 
these  heroes  as  outstanding  personalities  of 
Western  Culture.  Each  classroom  has  devel- 
oped this  theme  around  people  in  various 
walks  of  life.  Athletic  heroes,  scienuflc 
heroes,  political  heroes,  heroes  of  literature, 
etc.  Bach  student  has  also  been  encouraged 
to  make  a  notebook  In  which  his  summer 
work  is  recorded. 

Possibly  the  outstanding  part  of  this  sum- 
mer school  Is  the  individual  attention  which 
each  student  receives.  Reading  progress  In 
considered  of  first  importance  In  planning  the 
entire  program.  The  school's  language  labo- 
ratory, containing  tachlstlscope,  language 
masters,  and  controlled  reader  is  second  In 
importance.  Through  ESEA  funds  a  ther- 
mofax,  tape  recorder,  op>aque  projector,  and 
an  overhead  projector  were  added  to  the 
equipment  in  this  room. 

Selective  SRA  Newspaper,  Phonics,  and 
Library  Materials  are  used  successfully  to 
upgrade  students  reading.  Many  reading 
games  and  manipulative  devices  of  all  sorts 
are  also  used  as  an  integral  part  of  the  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  Instructional  program. 
Severely  disabled  readers  are  programmed 
as  students  to  be  individually  tutored.  These 
one-to-one  tutoring  sessions  have  provided 
the  needed  Incentive  for  reading  diagnoses 
and  Improvement. 

On  August  17,  a  school  program  is  being 
planned  to  take  place  in  the  Cermack  Woods. 
Nature  hikes,  competitive  sports  events, 
games,  food  preparation,  and  recognition  of 
students  will  take  place  at  that  time.  This 
event  will  be  the  culminating  activity  of 
summer  school. 

Employers  and  Interested  parents  will  tie 
Invited  to  take  part  In  this  event  where 
recognition  for  merit  will  be  given  to  each 
employer  and  to  the  students  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  various  parts  of  the  summer 
school  program. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
AREA 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  the  public  and 
parochial  school  systems  and  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan New  Orleans  area,  and  their  teachers 
and  administrative  staffers,  for  their 
dedicated,  unselfish  good  works  to  un- 
fold greater  educational  and  cultural 
horizons  for  the  children  of  my  area, 
particularly  the  underprivileged  young 
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children  who  will  enter  school  for  the 
first  time  this  fall. 

Through  such  programs  as  Operation 
Headstart,  the  public,  parochial,  and 
private  schools  in  the  New  Orleans  area — 
with  the  aid  of  volunteer  workers  and 
professional  staffers  of  Total  Community 
Action  Inc.  of  New  Orleans  and  social 
and  public  welfare  agencies — have  de- 
voted their  efforts  this  summer  to  pre- 
paring children  for  entry  into  grammar 
school  or  into  college. 

Among  the  summer  programis  swe  re- 
medial, enrichment,  recreation,  providing 
academic  and  nonacademlc  courses  to 
young  children  from  low-Income  areas 
at  33  elementary  and  14  secondary 
schools  through  a  Federal  grant  of  $2.5 
million;  summer  enrichment  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  in  which  161 
youngsters  in  4  schools  participated; 
Project  Genesis  in  which  650  children  at 
4  schools  were  given  courses  in  the 
arts,  music,  ceramics,  languages,  and 
theater,  again  through  a  total  of  $143,956 
in  Federal  funds;  Operation  Headstart 
in  which  more  than  3,000  children  took 
part  in  New  Orleans  alone  at  47  schools 
in  the  city,  and  did  so  with  the  help  of 
$495,514  in  Federal  funds:  SCORE,  con- 
ducted by  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
Orleans  for  chUdren  of  all  faiths  at  12 
schools  with  the  aid  of  $46,000  in  Fed- 
eral funds ;  Upward  Bound  programs  for 
more  than  470  boys  and  girls,  who  will 
be  high  school  seniors  this  year,  at  3 
New  Orleans  universities:  Dillard, 
Xavier,  and  Loyola,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  educational  leader 
in  our  area.  Dr.  Carl  J.  Dolce,  superin- 
tendent of  Orleans  Parish  public  schools, 
recently  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  these 
summer  programs  for  the  education  of 
our  children  was  more  than  $5  million : 

Said  Dr.  Dolce: 

This  Is  our  most  significant  summer  in 
terms  of  education,  these  programs  could 
not  exUt  without  federal  funds. 

Dr.  Dolce's  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  recognition  of  the  significant  and  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion which  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses 
have  enacted,  and  I  know  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate  are 
proud  of  the  roles  they  had  in  enacting 
the  most  far-reaching  education  legis- 
lation in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  Higher  Education  Acts  of  1963 
and  1965;  the  Elementar>-  and  Second- 
an,'  Education  Act  of  1965 ;  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963;  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
and  the  subsequent  amendments  to  ex- 
pand this  significant  act,  the  Health 
Professions  EducatiMial  Assistance  Act 
of  1963  and  its  amendments  In  1965,  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
stniction  Act  of  1963,  Training  Teachers 
fw  the  Handicapped  of  1965,  the  Nurse 
™nmc  Act  of  1964,  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964.  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
=i«nlties  of  1965,  the  National  Defense 
Koucatlon  Act  amendments  of  1964, 
Ubrary  Services  and  Construction  Act  of 
1964.  and  other  important  education  pro- 
erams  all  are  making  their  Impact  felt 
to  our  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  great  NaUon  of  ours. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  four  recent  newspaper 
articles  on  these  summer  education  pro- 
grams in  the  New  Orleans  area  which 
were  published  In  the  Tlmes-Plcayune, 
the  New  Orleans  States-Item,  and  the 
Clarion-Herald,  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans.  These 
,  articles  appeared  this  month  in  these 
newspapers  in  my  city,  and  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  in  the  Record.  The  articles 
f oUow ; 

IProm   the  Times-Picayune,  Aug.   12.    1966) 

Project  Head  Start  To  End — Estimated  5.000 

Take  Past  in  Pkocram 

Project  Head  Start  classes  end  Friday  for 
3.500  pre-Echool  children  following  eight 
weeks  of  Intensive  activity  in  47  public 
schools. 

The  program,  which  began  June  20.  was 
conducted  by  New  Orleans  Parish  School 
Board,  said  this  year's  program  brought  "a 
FKJssibilltles  of  the  four  and  five-year-old 
children  with  leBirnlng.  cultural  and  other 
special  experiences  designed  to  give  them  a 
"head  start"  when  they  begin  formal  school- 
ing this  fall. 

E>r.  Jullanna  Boudreaux,  director  of  kln- 
derg^rten-prlmary  education  for  the  School 
Board  said  this  year's  program  brought  "a 
marvelous  teacher  and  cotrmiunlty  wide  re- 
sponse." 

nv»  THOusAiro  involved 

"We  estimate  that  nearly  S.OOO  citizens — 
teachers,  volunteers,  teacher  aides,  social 
workers  and  others — were  directly  involved 
in  the  program  and  we  are  eternally  grateful 
for  their  splendid  cooperation  and  support." 
she  said. 

Dr.  Boudreaux  said  this  year  there  was  a 
much  larger  social  services  program — visits 
to  homes  of  parents  Whose  children  were  en- 
rolled. There  also  was  more  direct  contact 
with  families,  more  psychological  screening 
and  parent  Involvement. 

She  said  the  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tion phases  of  the  program  were  the  most 
extensive  ever  conducted  in  New  Orleans 
Medical  examinations  were  administered  to 
the  children  at  the  XJ.B.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital  and  the  dental  program  was 
conducted  by  an  advisory  committee  of  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  dentistry. 

In  tlUs  program,  portable  dental  uiUts 
were  used  In  classrooms  for  the  first  time  to 
aid  dentists  in  cleaning  teeth  and  adminis- 
tering fluoride  treatment. 

PROBLEM    SCBEENING 

During  the  fl.nal  weeks  of  the  program,  the 
children  received  screening  for  special  prob- 
•lems  and  strengths  in  Intellectual  func- 
tioning. 

Parents  were  also  involved  through  social 
workers  who  encouraged  their  mterest  In  the 
children's  achievements.  They  participated 
by  attending  parent  education  classes  and 
related  home  education. 

The  New  Orleans  program  was  open  to 
children  of  lower  Income  areas  of  the  .city 
without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  national 
origin  and  was  financed  by  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  grant  of  $495,514  to  the 
School  Board  and  Total  Community  Action 
Inc.,  the  local  antlpoverty  coordinating 
agency. 

Dr.  Boudreaux  said  a  Head  Start  policy 
advlaory  committee  composed  of  parents  of 
youngsters  In  the  prtjgram  and  community 
lea>(^r8  will  meet  Friday  afternoon  to  discuss 
varia^u  aspeiCte  of  the  program. 

I  From  tHe  New  Orleaiu  States  Item,  Aug  20, 
1966  J 

Fedx&ai.  Funds  Potra  Ik:  Smittra.  Edocation 

Hrrs    New   Rjbco&o    in    Acnvmr 

(By  Allan  Katz) 

An   unprecedent   wave   of   education   this 

summer  swept  up  more  than  14.000  chUdren 


in  the  New  Orleans  area  and  carried  them  to 
the  threshold  of  a  new  school  year. 

Total  cost  of  the  previously  unmatched 
vacation-time  eSort  to  Increase  chUdren's 
potential  for  learning  was  more  t*^""  $5  mlt- 
lion,  most  of  It  In  federal  funds. 

The  programs  ranged  from  OperaUon  Head 
Start  for  4-  and  6-year-olds  to  Upward  Bound 
programs  at  three  local  universities  for  llth 
graders  from  low-income  homes  who  show 
promise  of  being  college  material. 

Principal  forces  behind  the  surge  for  edu- 
cation were  the  Orleans  Pariah  School  Board. 
Total  Community  Action  Inc..  which  Is  the 
local  anti-poverty  agency;  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans,  and  Loyola,  DlUard  and  Xavier 
Universities. 

Dr.  Carl  J  Dolce,  superintendent  of  Orleans 
Parish  public  schools,  calls  It  "our  most 
significant  summer  here  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion." 

.  He  says  the  massive,  coordinated  programs 
represent  a  sharp  deviation  from  often  hap- 
hazard summer  school  programs  aimed  chief- 
ly at  youngsters  who  flunked  during  the  reg- 
ular year.  Dr.  Dolce  said  the  difference  Is 
federal  funds. 

"These  programs  could  not  exist  without 
the  federal  funds,"  says  Dr.  Dolce. 

He  points  out  the  programs  are  not  a  re- 
hash of  regular  material  but  are  largely  en- 
richment programs  aimed  at  Increasing 
youngsters'  ability  to  learn. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  programs 
were  the  Orleans  Parish  School  Board  adult 
program  which  attracted  1,700  persons,  and 
Jampacked  recreation  programs  run  by  the 
New  Orleans  Recreation  DeiMrtment  and 
Total  Community  Action. 

Also  taking  part  were  members  of  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department  who  addressed  a 
number  of  Head  Start  classes. 

A  thumbnail  sketch  of  some  of  the  sum- 
mer programs; 

A  data  processing  course  conducted  at 
two  public  schools  and  aimed  at  helping 
high  school  students  from  low-income  areas 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  basic  functions 
of  data  processing  and  practical  buslnees 
problems.  About  100  students  took  part  In 
the  program  financed  by  a  $7,797  grant. 

Remedlal-Enrlchment-Recreatlon,  known 
as  RER.  offered  academic  and  non-academic 
courses  to  children  from  low-income  areas  at 
33  elementary  and  14  secondary  schools. 
More  than  8.500  participated  in  the  $2.5  mil- 
lion program  made  possible  by  a  federal 
grant. 

Summer  Enrichment  for  Mentally  Betarded 
attracted  161  youngsters  to  four  schools. 
The  program  offered  retarded  children  new 
experiences  through  special  tripe  and  a 
chance  to  learn  through  use  of  the  newest 
visual   aids. 

English  for  Native  Spanish-Speaking  Chil- 
dren was  financed  by  a  $48,242  federal  grant 
and  was  aimed  at  213  children,  many  of  them 
youngsters  of  Cuban  refugees.  The  program, 
carried  on  In  six  schools,  was  designed  to 
relieve  the  problems  faced  by  the  youngsters 
switching  to  UJ5.  schools. 

Project  CJenesis  Involved  660  children  at 
four  schools  and  cost  $143,956  In  federal 
funds.  CotirBes  were  offered  to  students 
from  public  and  noo-publlc  schools  In  the 
arts,  mxisic,  ceramics,  languages  and  theater. 
The  program  was  culminated  by  a  Festival  of 
the  Arts  held  at  the  different  schools. 

Operation  Headstart  Is  the  oldest  of  the 
upgrading  programs  and  this  year  enrolled 
3.111  4-  and  5-year -olds.  Cost  was  $495,614 
In  federal  funds  and  Included  47  schools. 
Children  from  low-Income  areas  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  school  and  also  were  given 
medical  and  dental  examinations. 

SCORE,  conducted  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans  for  chUdren  of  all  faiths  at 
12  schools  More  than  300  youngsters  took 
part  in  the  basic  reading  language  program 
that  cost  $46,000  In  federal  funds. 
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Upwmrd  Boiuul  progranu  attracted  more 
than  470  boya  and  glrla  who  will  be  aeniora 
Itt  hlffb  achool  thla  year  to  aummer  programa 
at  DUlard.  Zavler  and  Loyola.  The  three 
programa  together  cost  more  than  aMO.OOO. 
Streaaed  were  Bngliah,  mathematics,  and 
communication — aubjecta  which  students 
befbrnlDf  college  tnuUtlonally  find  hard  to 
master  and  areaa  where  children  from  low- 
Inoofne  backgrounds  are  at  a  particular 
disadvantage. 

lite  aummer  programa  were  carried  on  In 
the  midst  of  plenty  with  small  claaaea  and 
aa  abundance  of  the  latett  teaching  aids  and 
learning  machines. 

A  recent  Tlaltor  Jokingly  told  Dr.  Dolce 
atudenta  and  teachers  would  be  spoiled  when 
they  returned  In  the  fall  to  crowed  class- 
rooms and  he  replied: 

"That'a  wonderful.  iWe  want  our  students 
and  teachers  to  be  dUhatlsfled  with  less  than 
w^^TttuHim  educational  conditions. 

"Thla  summer  gave  us  a  chance  to  show 
what  we  can  do  with  small  classes,  new 
equipment  and  adequate  funds. 

"The  educational  programs  staged  this 
summer  In  New  Orleans,  and  to  be  staged  In 
the  iummera  ahead,  will  have  a  far-reaching 
beneficial  effect  on  our  community." 


""ll^bm  the   Clarion-Herald,  Aug.    18,   1B68] 
HxAD  STAar  TowAao  Bkalth 
(By  Newell  Schlndler) 

A  child  with  teeth  that  ache  constantly, 
eras  that  don't  see  properly,  ears  that  hear 
only  garbled  sounds  starts  achool  with  a 
band  tied  behind  his  back.  Thus  health 
care  of  pre-school  children  Is  one  phase  of 
the  three-pronged  effort  waged  by  Operation 
.Head  Start  as  It  prepares  four-  and  flve-year- 
olda  for  entrance  Into  schools.  Here  are 
some  startling  facts  about  the  health  of 
;  deprived  New  Orleans  children  who  have 
begun  to  get  care  this  summer  under  the 
•700,000  Operation  Head  Start  program  In 
which  40  dentists,  30  doctors,  and  18  nurses 
have  participated  this  sximmer  or  will  par- 
ticipate In  during  the  follow-up  health  care 
before  the  end  of  the  year.o 

Seeing  a  classroom  full' of  children  bnish- 
Ing  their  teeth  in  unison  may  strike  the 
viewer  at  first  glance  aa  being  amusing. 

But  an  analysis  of  tJEte  necessity  for  such  a 
drill — the  fact  ^at  many  four-  and  five-year- 
old  children  In  New  Orleans  have  never  had 
a  toothbrush — Is  cause  for  more  serloiis 
thought. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  their  parents  about  routine  den- 
tal care  Is  ]ust  one  of  the  crucial  health 
bandleapa  faced  by  children  caught  In  the 
stifling  clutohea  of  poverty. 

Medical  test  findings  conducted  this  sum- 
mer under  Operation  Head  Start,  an  anti- 
poverty  program  administered  In  New  Orleans 
by  Total  Community  Action,  would  startle 
those  not  directly  Involved  with  the  poor  In 
the  war  on  poverty.    For  example: 

1.  Abscesses  In  some  four-  and  five-year- 
olds  have  reached  such  a  state  that  the  chil- 
dren must  have  all  their  teeth  extracted. 

3.  Dentists  said  they  were  amazed  that 
some  children  with  advanced  tooth  decay 
could  chew  at  all.  The  pain  Just  In  chewing 
food  must  be  excruciating,  they  said. 

3.  At  one  school,  137  of  183  children  need 
follow-up  dental  care.  And  In  another  group. 
33  of  37  had  an  average  of  10  cavities  each 
and  needed  further  dental  attention. 

4.  Blood  test  reports  of  797  children  Indi- 
cate that  360  of  them — approximately  45  per 
cent — were  suffering  from  malnutrition  or 
poaslble  anemia.  This  results  both  from  lack 
of  funds  for  food  and  lack  of  knowledge  In 
how  to  prepare  a  nutritious  diet  on  a  limited 
budget. 

Diets  for  the  poor  mean  maybe  Coke  and 
candy  for  breakfast,  noodles  and  Kool  Aid  for 
supper,  and  beans  much  more  than  Just  once 
a  week. 


Because  of  the  obvloufl  lack  of  a  proper  diet, 
the  dally  meal  allotment  for  children  In 
Operation  Head  Start  this  summer  was  in- 
creased from  31  cents  to  50  cents  per  day  per 
child.  Each  child  in  the  program  was  given 
one  meal  daily  while  at  school. 

As  an  outgrcwvth  of  the  situation,  two 
nutrition  experts  connected  with  the  Tulane 
university  school  of  madlclne  are  making  a 
study  of  local  nialnutrition  problems. 

The  need  for  extensive  adult  education  in 
this  area  is  evident. 

Sight  and  hearing  defects,  while  not  so 
prevalent  as  tcpth  problems,  are  present 
among  a  Blgnlflc&nt  percentage  of  the  3,300 
children  In  the  jeight-week  Operation  Head 
Start  program.    ' 

Ten  to  15  per  cent  at  them  need  further 
evaluation  of  possible  vision  defects.  The 
same  percentage  ;is  true  for  hearing. 

Loss  of  vision  Jn  one  eye  can  result  Irom 
eye  muscle  imbalance,  which  is  not  too  un- 
common among  young  cMldren.  This  muscle 
Imbalance  cause8',a  child  to  use  one  eye,  leav- 
ing the  other  idle — and,  an  idle  eye  will  not 
develop. 

This  Is  a  condition  which  should  be — and 
often  can  be — corrected  In  the  early  years  If 
a  person  Is  to  enjdy  the  benefits  of  full  vision. 
But  the  poor  whojcannot  afford  the  tests  suf- 
fer i>ermanent  eye  injury  for  lack  of  atten- 
tion. 

Hearing  ailments  are  sometimes  found  to 
be  Impacted  ears,  ^  situation  which  can  usu- 
ally be  corrected  tiff  a  vi^lt  to  a  doctor's  office. 

A  child  ezamltied  \jnder  the  Operation 
Head  Start  progra»n,  for  example,  was  found 
to  be  nearly  deaf,  unbeknown  to  his  family. 
Aa  one  member  of  a  laive  family,  it  was  as- 
siuned  that  he  w^  Just  the  quiet  one  with 
the  withdrawn  peitonallty. 

Innumerable  otiher  physical  defects  go 
undetected  among,  the  poor  because  a  child 
sees  a  doctor  only*  in  uie  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, j 

Among  the  untreated  child  diseases  la  im- 
petigo— Indian  flre>— which  is  easily  treated, 
but  If  left  unattended  vlji  develop  Into  seri- 
ous kidney  conditions.  The  nurses  found 
that  many  parent^  shrug  off  impetigo  as 
being  Infected  moequito  bites. 

An  official  of  Tot£l  Conamunlty  action  said 
that  medical  findings  in  Operation  Head 
Start  have  served  tp  eraphasize  the  need  for 
comprehensive  medical  facilities  to  treat  the 
poorer  children  of  tjhe  community. 

New  Orleans  Is  cjne  Of  the  nation's  great 
health  centers  and  If  a  poor  child  has  some- 
thing like  a  heart  '.condition  which  can  be 
corrected  through  JBurgery,  his  chances  of 
being  cared  for  are  Excellent. 

But  there  are  no  Iree  care  programs  in  the 
community,  for  example,  for  the  child  who 
needs  extensive  denial  tare,  bearing  aids,  or 
eye  glasses,  said  Mr|.  J.  B.  Hlckey,  assistant 
supervisor  for  heal^  services  in  the  Head 
Start  program.  i 

Through  Op>eratlcti  lead  Start  and  with 
the  help  of  top  medical  and  dental  people 
in  the  community,  a  program  has  been  set 
up  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  medical  fa- 
cilities in  New  Orlearis  and  provide  follow-up 
care  for  those  childrien  in  the  program  who 
have  serious  defects. .  Such  attention  will  be 
given  during  the  neSt  several  months. 

But  such  care  is  for  oitly  a  small  percentage 
of  3,300  children  in  a:^  atea  with  a  population 
of  one  million  and  wltfc  a  high  propc^tlon 
of  poor  people.  Ten^  of  thousands  of  other 
youngsters  In  New  Orleans  and  surrounding 
communities  are  not  afnong  those  reached 
by  Operation  Head  Stayt. 

Many  of  these  bav^  fallen  Into  a  pattern 
of  school  failvu«  because  some  physical  de- 
fect which  could  have  ieen  corrected  in  the 
formative  years  has  gdnfe  undetected  and  has 
impaired  the  leeo'nlng'  iroceas. 

They  offer  society  atpotentlal  welfare  bur- 
den rather  than  an  Educated  member  of  a 
commimlty  ready  to  ceqtrlbute  something  to 
society. 


[From  the  Clarion-Herald,  Aug.  18, 1966] 

Project  Genesis:  Awakznino  Cxkativttt 

(By  Florence  Herman) 

A  classroom  without  textbooks?  Cert 
impossible  I 

But  this  is  exactly  the  approach  being  tak- 
en by  a  new  project  of  the  Orleans  Partab 
School  board  called  "Genesis  of  a  Vibrant 
Cultural  Program."  An  eight-week  program 
aimed  at  cultural  enrichment  of  the  average 
school-age  child  from  fourth  through  lith 
grades.  Project  Oenesis  Is  using  the  most 
modern  and  irmovatlve  equipment  to  pursue 
itfl   goals. 

Courses  in  music  and  art  appreciation,  in- 
dividual Instruction  In  Instrumental  and  vo- 
cal music,  in-depth  courses  In  various  art 
media,  culture  and  conversation  In  Spanisli 
and  French  are  offered  enroUeee, 

Depending  upoh  the  course  the  student 
chooses,  he  can  learn  theater  arts  in  depth, 
ensimelware,  prlntmaklng,  or  ceramics.  In- 
cluded with  the  art  courses  Is  one  in  art 
appreciation. 

With  the  choice  of  a  music  course,  the  stu- 
dents learn  to  play  one  of  a  wide  range  of  in- 
strtunents,  and  participate  In  concerts  given 
at  the  end  of  the  study.  If  enrolled  In  a 
vocal  course,  depending  upon  age  and  group, 
the  student  can  take  part  in  an  operetta,  a 
vocal  music  performance,  or  a  choral 
concert. 

Classes  for  project  Genesis  are  held  five 
days  a  week  in  the  mornings  from  9  ajn.  to 
noon.  Pour  centers  are  being  operated,  at 
McDonogh  senior  high  school,  and  Wright, 
Karr  and  Gregory  Junior  high  schools.  There 
are  650  children  enrolled  In  the  pilot  pro- 
gram this  summer,  which  Is  funded  by  a  fed- 
eral grant  of  $147,781  under  Title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  act  of 
1965. 

Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  local  re- 
sources by  project  directors.  Delgado  Art 
museum,  Gallery  Circle  theater  and  Young 
Audiences,  Inc.,  are  all  intimately  Involved  in 
the  project,  with  extensive  use  being  made 
of  their  facilities  and  personnel. 

The  program  is  aimed  at  the  average  kid- 
next-door,  who  attends  either  public,  paro- 
chial, or  private  school.  During  the  cour«e 
of  a  school  year.  In-depth  music  and  art  ap- 
preciation courses  are  not  offered,  and  nei- 
ther is  an  in-depth  study  of  any  particular 
type  of  art.  A  project  such  as  Genesis  allows 
the  kids  to  pursue  a  particular  course  of 
study  intensively  for  eight  weeks. 

The  languages,  as  are  standardly  taught 
throughout  the  school  year,  cover  a  specified 
amount  of  ground  in  a  specified  time,  with 
little  creativity  involved.  The  approach  used 
by  Project  Genesis  to  language  arts  is  conver- 
sation and  culture.  Students  do  not  use 
textbooks,  paper,  or  pencil.  Extensive  use  of 
films  and  tapes  gives  the  children  a  glimpse 
of  culture  of  the  country  which  they  are 
studying  and  teaches  only  conversation, 
rather  than  grammar  or  syntax.  The  feeling 
behind  this  approach  is  that  the  children 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  cus- 
toms and  ideas  of  the  country  and  will  be 
more  Inclined  to  study  the  language  further 
during  the  regular  school  year. 

Nvunerous  field  tripe  were  planned  by  proj- 
ect directors.  Delgado  Art  museum  has  been 
visited  by  all  the  enroUees,  and  while  there 
they  were  lectured  on  the  different  types  and 
periods  of  art  on  display.  Included  also  were 
trips  to  private  galleries. 

Gallery  Circle  theater,  in  cooperation  with 
Project  Genesis,  has  spent  eight  weeks  this 
summer  staging  'The  Glass  Menagerie." 
Students  enrolled  in  theater  art  courses  have 
spent  much  time  at  the  theater,  watching 
the  play  being  put  together  from  the  beglD- 
ntng  on.  They  were  allowed  to  attend  re- 
hearsals and  asked  numerous  questions  on 
everything  they  saw  being  done.  Object  at 
this  was  to  let  the  Gallery  project  serve  se  a 
model  for  the  productions  they  will  staff 
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during  the  "Festival  of  Arts."  the  finale  of 
tne  summer  program. 

The  week  of  Aug.  13  through  18  has 
Been  the  culmination  of  the  eight  weeks  of 
work  done  by  the  students.  Concerts  and 
plavs  are  being  {>erformed  at  the  centers  to 
sbow  the  results  of  the  work,  and  an  art  dis- 
play will  be  put  on  Aug.  18  at  the  McDonogh 
center. 

Friday,  Aug.  12,  saw  the  staging  of  a  con- 
cert put  on  by  the  beginners,  many  of  whom 
eight  weeks  ago  did  not  know  the  first  thing 
about  violins,  clarinets,  or  trumpets.  A 
choral  concert  and  vocal  music  performance 
«re  put  on  Aug.  15  at  the  McDonogh  center;' 
and  dramatic  performances  Aug.  16  at  the 
Wnght  center  and  Aug.  17  at  the  Karr  center. 

Still  to  be  held  are  a  vocal  music  perform- 
ance at  the  Gregory  center  Aug.  18  and  a 
dramatic  performance  of  selections  from 
The  World  We  Live  In"  at  the  McDonogh 
center  the  same  evening. 

Enthusiasm  has  run  high  throughout  the 
entire  project,  with  some  of  the  children 
making  parents  rearrange  vacation  trips  so 
u  not  to  m.lss  any  classes.  With  the  appar- 
ent success  of  this  year's  pilot  program.  Proj- 
ect Genesis  will  most  probably  be  slated  for 
nnewal  in  1967. 


THE  ATOM  HAS  COME  OP  AGE 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  pbjectlon. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  wtih  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mfissachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates],  who  on  Monday  of  this  week  de- 
clared before  this  body  that  the  at<Mn 
has  come  of  age. 

I  take  great  comfort  In  the  fact  that 
the  new  and  awesome  power  and  p>oten- 
tlalitles  of  the  atom  have  been  harnessed 
for  the  advancement  and  enrichment  of 
the  human  race.  Particularly  do  I  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  men,  our  sci- 
entists, have  found  constructive  use  for  a 
force  originally  conceived  for  destructive 
purposes. 

The  force  of  the  atom  was  early  un- 
leashed in  a  spectacular  demonstration 
of  death  and  destruction.  Today,  that 
»me  force  lights  and  warms  millions  of 
nwnes.  saves  imtold  numbers  of  lives 
contributes  to  our  industrial  might,  and 
serves  in  msiny  other  ways. 

The  atom  has  come  of  age  and  man, 
|t  seems,  has  rewarded  the  faith  of  his 
Maker  by  seeking  to  put  It  to  creative 
«id  humane  purposes. 

On  this  point  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
WW  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BAnsl.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  poten- 
ow  for  good  of  the  atom  Is  only  begln- 
™«  to  be  revealed  to  us.  And.  I  hope 
i  J^  revelation  will  unfold  swiftly, 
w  order  that  we  may  reap  Its  full  bene- 
°«  soon. 

It  pleases  me  that  I  can  open  this 
5«tanent  on  a  note  of  agreement  with 
™y  ai^tlnguished  coUeague,  the  genUe- 
™an  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]. 
uowever,  agreement  must  end  here  for 
™«  recent  statement  calculated  to  dis- 
^t  the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  hydro- 
«ectric  project  was,  in  all  other  respects. 
srossiy  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
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I  disagree  with  his  suggestion  that 
hydroelectric  powerplants  are  obsolete, 
and  I  most  emphatically  disagree  with 
his  appraisal  of  the  merits  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  which  has  been 
approved  by  this  Congress  and  is  to  be 
constructed  In  Maine. 

I  feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates]  Is  not  familiar  with 
the  voluminous  testimony  which  has  been 
presented  in  support  of  the  Dickey  proj- 
ect. The  argumftits  he  offers  have  been 
heard  before,  and  totally  discredited. 
For  reasons  that  only  he  knows,  he  has 
seen  fit  to  peddle  the  wares  of  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Dickey  project;  the  pri- 
vate utilities  of  New  England  and  others 
who  have  no  profit  to  make  from  inex- 
pensive hydroelectric  power. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
iMr.  Bates],  that  the  big  11  power  loop, 
which  he  visualizes  as  the  answer  to  New 
England's  prayers  for  reasonable  electric 
rates,  is  itself  a  product  of  Dickey  and 
public  power. 

No  word  was  ever  heard  of  private 
utility  plans  to  lescue  New  England  con- 
sumers from  usurious  electric  rates  untfl 
the  impending  authorization  of  the 
Dickey  project  by  Congress  became  a 
clear  possibility.  Once  announced,  the 
big  11  power  loop  was  hopefully  endowed 
by  its  worried  creaters  with  powers  which 
technology  cannot  in  fact  support. 

The  big  11  power  loop,  will  in  time,  en- 
able the  New  England  private  utilities  to 
generate  power  less  expensively  and  to 
make  more  money.  As  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  giant  p>ower  loop  before  the 
advent  of  Dickey,  there  is  little  assurance 
of  its  completion  should  Dickey  be 
scuttled.  And  there  is  no  assurance 
whatsoever  that  construction  of  the  big 
1 1  will  significantly  decrease  power  costs 
because  the  private  utilities  have  consis- 
tently refused  to  predict  future  costs  to 
consumers. 

We  know  that  the  New  England  utili- 
ties can  produce  power  at  a  cost  to  them- 
selves much  lower  than  at  present.  This 
could  have  been  done  20  years  ago  but 
because  competition  did  not  force  them 
to  do  so,  they  did  nothing. 

With  the  advent  of  public  power  in 
their  area,  they  must  take  steps  to  be- 
come competitive,  and  as  a  result  con- 
sumers will  at  long  last  find  hope  for  re- 
lief. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  permit  me 
now  to  comment  upon  some  specific  al- 
legations made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates].  He  claims 
that  nuclear  plants  and  pumped  storage 
can  produce  power  more  cheaply  than 
the  Dickey  project.  The  fact  is  that 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  peaking  power 
can  be  marketed  from  the  proposed  345,- 
000-volt  transmission  which  is  included 
in  its  cost  figure  at  a  price  of  $14.60  per 
kilowatt  and  2.6  mills  for  energy.  The 
combined  nuclear  energy  and  pumped 
storage  plants  of  the  big  11  power  loop 
would  have  to  market  their  peaking 
power  at  $17.40  per  kilowatt  and  2.6  mills 
for  energj-.  These  figures  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  were  adjusted  to  include  trtms- 
mlssion,  operational  costs,  and  mainte- 
nance experise. 


The  reason  why  Dickey  costs  are  so 
favorable  is  that  this  project  will  take 
advantage  of  an  abundant  supply  of  cost- 
free  water.  A  pumped -storage  plant  is 
designed  for  use  where  water  is  not 
abundant  and  is  designed  to  reuse  water. 
Pumping  water  uphill  in  order  to  reuse  it 
is  expensive. 

Nuclear  plants  are  still  not  competitive 
with  efficient  hydroplants.  None  of  the 
nuclear  plants  now  in  operation  have 
ever  operated  consistently  or  efficiently 
as  baseload  plants,  and  It  is  only  by 
operating  at  high  rates  of  output  over 
long  periods  of  time  that  truly  low-cost 
performance  can  be  realized. 

The  charge  that  hydropower  is  obso- 
lete is  completely  absurd.  Private  utili- 
ties are  building,  and  applying  for  li- 
censes to  build,  conventional  hydroelec- 
tric plants  on  sites  which  offer  an  abun- 
dance of  water  as  does  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  project  site. 

The  two  statements  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates!  in  support  of  his  views  are  both 
interesting  and  amusing.  A  thoughtful 
reading  of  the  article  from  Barron's  Is 
especially  recommended  as  revealing  the 
motives  of  interests  alined  against  the 
completion  of  the  Dickey  project. 

The  statement  of  William  Webster, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of  the  New 
England  electric  system  Is  amusing.  It 
is  this  gentleman,  so  positive  and  con- 
fident in  the  statement  quoted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates],  who  went  blank  when  asked  by 
a  committee  of  Congress  a  year  ago  how 
much  New  England  consumers  would 
have  to  pay  for  electric  power  when  the 
big  11  power  loop  went  Into  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dickey  project  Is  New 
England's  only  real  hope  for  relief  from 
the  highest  power  rates  in  the  Nation. 
The  Dickey  project  is  the  only  real  hope 
for  a  dramatic  advance  in  the  industrial 
progress  of  my  State. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Bates!  has  said  that  power  to  be 
produced  by  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  in  northern  Maine  will  find  its 
only  market  400  nriles  away  In  the  Bos- 
ton area.  I  view  the  prospects  dif- 
ferently and  hope  that  by  the  time  It  Is 
completed  Maine's  needs  will  be  such 
that  there  will  be  no  Dickey  power  to  ex- 
port. 

:  Maine  Is  Icnown  throughout  the  Na- 
tion as  a  vacatlonland.  For  many 
Maine  people,  forced  vacations  due  to 
unemployment  have  been  frequent  and 
lengthy.  I  view  the  Dickey  project  as  a 
means  to  expand  industrallzation  and 
job  opixjrt unities. 

It  is  my  hope  and  purpose  that  Maine 
should  become  a  "vacatlonland"  for  all 
its  citizens  as  well  as  a  vacatlonland  for 
people  everywhere  who  seek  charm  and 
peace  and  rest  on  their  annual  holiday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  project  and  I 
ask  them  to  guard  against  the  false 
arguments  that  are  being  leveled  against 
it. 


FINANCINQ  mOHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr.  Mackay]  may  extend 
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hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

B^.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  financing  higher  edu- 
cation deserves  wide  consideration.  It 
was  written  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  educational  lelLders  In  the  Nation. 

The  southern  regional  education  board 
Is  Kupported  by  the  Southeastern  States 
and  is  a  pioneering  effort  to  raise  the 
level  of  educational  opportxmlty  for  all 
who  reside  in  the  region. 

The  article  follows: 

PWAJICINa  HxoBa  Xducation 

(By  Wtnlrad  L.  Godwin,  director,  southera 

ragloiua  wtucatton  board) 

"Tbe  fact  tb*t  tiMy  wont  tak«  FedenJ 
Aid  app— ltd  to  us,"  upUlnad  tha  busband 
and  wife  wbo  recently  gkve  a  anuUl  cbuzeh- 
relftted  Soutbeza  college  the  lugest  finsaclal 
gift  in  the  lilstory  of  tbe  lehool.  It  may  be 
appealing  to  eome.  but  It  la  decidedly  at  odds 
wttb  wbat  la  bappenlng  and  wltli  wtaat  moat 
paople  obviously  oonalrttr  approprtata. 

Last  year.  Federal  aaoney  for  primary,  sao- 
ondary  and  higher  eduoatton  came  Into  the 
South  to  the  tune  of  on*  bUllon  doUara 
plua.  The  Boutb's  ahars  of  the  some  18  bil- 
lion Federal  total  ezc«eded  by  983  minion 
the  amount  wlilch  dlstrlbutloa  In  proportion 
to  popnlatlon  would  have  broxight  the  re- 
gion. 

PMvate  support  for  education  Is  dealrable, 
and  gifts  to  eoUagaa  and  anlvendtlea  are  ba- 
Ing  eacouragad,  but  It  ta  unraallstlo  to  sttp- 
poae  that  our  xuUlan's  edwcattenal  programs 
will  develop  without  Fedaral  aaaUtaxwsa. 

National  interest  in  the  quality  and  avail* 
abinty  of  education  Is  so  fundamental  that 
flnaaolal  aaslstanoe  from  the  national  gov- 
enuaant  haa  been  In^vttaMa:  any  oonoem 
must  He  with  the  <iuaBttons  of  seopa,  pur- 
poae  and  torm  of  aoek  asststsnfie. 

Higher  educatloQ  In  the  United  States  la 
a  glO  bUllon  annual  c^eratlon.  Our  public 
o^^ages  and  unlversltlea  rely  on  ttiltlon.  state 
and  Federal  funds,  and  private  gifts  to  meet 
their  budgets,  while  operating  expenses  for 
the  private  Institutions  eome  from  tuition, 
the  Federal  goTerament  and  private  bene- 
faetota.  ApprooKlmately  twice  as  many  Fed- 
eral dollars  go  to  public  Institutions  as  to  the 
imvata  o&sa. 

The  FMeral  funds  for  higher  education 
go  mainly  for  research,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, student  aid.  Institutional  grants  such 
as  National  Science  Foundation  grants,  and 
fellowahlps  or  training  grants.  Tbe  largest 
allocations  are  tor  research  and  facilities  and 
equipment,  wltii  fellowships  and  other  stu- 
dent aupport  receiving  somewhat  less. 

Tbe  two  major  functions  of  higher  edu- 
catton.  rasaareh  and  instruction,  are  both 
growuig  aoonnoualy.  Btit  tbe  proportion 
of  effort  devoted  to  research  la  constantly 
Increaalng,  largely  because  of  demands  orlg- 
inatlof  fioiD  government  activity.  The  Fed- 
aral jovemment  has  aeoordiogly  accept^ 
reaponslbUlty  for  paying  the  bulk  at  the 
raeearch  blU.  with  the  largest  part  of  Federal 
funds  for  education  dealgnaSed  for  research. 

Over  the  past  tan  yeara  aa  ooata  have  risen, 
the  Fsdenl  govammont's  share  of  mappart 
has  basa  Inarsaatag.  Altboogb  state  gov- 
•raaMnta  and  private  beoaCactors  cootlnus 
to  give  iBcareaslng  amounts  for  education, 
the  paroentage  of  Federal  support  gets  larger 
each  year. 

In  higher  educational  Instructional  sup- 
poec  ttaa  share  thooMtared  by  tb«  student 
has  Increased  significantly,  while  the  share 
at  an  other  support  oategortee  has  declined, 
a  stcaatlon  finanotally  haaaioapplng  many 


able  students  but  for  loans  and  scholarshipe, 
tbe  largest  part  of  which  again  comes  from 
tbe  Federal  govemmentt 

While  eome  people  continue  to  express  a 
strong  and  thoughtful  conviction  that  the 
Federal  government  should  not  assume  a 
major  responsibility  Ic  education,  tbe  facts 
are  that  without  FedeiSl  assistance  our  col- 
leges and  universities  0^uld  never  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  demands  being  made  of 
them.  Federal  obligations  to  higher  edu- 
cation for  fiscal  year  1967  will  total  some 
•4  billion,  exclusive  of  loan  funds. 

The  very  magnitude  of  Federal  support 
jxtses  problems  of  Its  own.  Forty -three  8ei>a- 
rat«  Federal  agencies  administer  programs 
affecting  education,  ahsoet  all  of  them  op- 
erating In  the  field  of  higher  education. 

Categories  and  condlljons  of  aid  have  been 
established  to  Insure  tUat  Federal  funds  are 
spent  In  an  efficient  manner,  but  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  educAtlon  officials  to  be 
aware  of  and  to  make  tbe  best  use  of  the 
many  types  of  assistance  offered. 

There  Is  national  opncern  that  specific 
needs  of  higher  educartlpn  be  met — and  acts 
relating  to  facility  cotistructlon,  graduate 
education,  faculty  salaAes,  libraries,  labora- 
tories, research  projects  and  student  aid  all 
reflect  tbe  response  of  Congress  to  pressing 
national  needs. 

Tbe  Federal  govermaent  has  moved  be- 
yond offering  sporadic  Qnanclal  aid  to  taking 
an  active,  constructlvs  part  in  improving 
American  education. 


HUAC  Ha\RINGe  AID  TO  THE 

ENEMY?  / 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.iScHEUERl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  egtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I«  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  flCHKUKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the 
violent  ejection  of  counsel  and  wit- 
nesses from  the  hearing  chamber  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, I  rose  on  the'  floor  of  the  House 
in  protest.  I  stated  that  these  events 
which  were  deplcttd  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  around  the  world, 
by  AP  Wirephotd.  oould  only  demean 
lis  and  our  cherished  institutions  at 
home  and  abroad:  coUld  only  cause  sat- 
isfaction to  the  tiny  extremes  in  our 
society — the  minute  hard  core  of  Com- 
munists on  the  left  and  the  John  Blrch- 
ers  on  the  right. 

Today's  syndicated  column  by  Mar- 
quis Chllds  brilliantly  completes  this 
picture — the  outlines  of  which  I 
etched — in  a  sobet  and  thoughtful  com- 
mentary, which  \  am  sure  reflects  the 
frustration  and  jresentment  of  many 
Members  of  both  House  and  Senate,  at 
the  futile,  pointless,  atnd  destructive  con- 
duct of  the  affai^  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Annieriean  Activities. 

Mr.  Chljds*  article  follows: 

HT7AC  HxASiNGa:  ASd  to  thc  Enxmt? 
(By  Marquto  Chllds) 
In  assessing  thtf  damage  done  by  the 
House  Un-Amerlcain  Activities  Committee 
the  effect  of  that  .wregtllng  match  on  tbe 
foreign  audience  ranks  high.  Those  televised 
scenes  of  wltnessfs  ind  attorneys  being 
dragged   from   the   hearing  room   are  even 


now  being  shown  in  Peking  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  propaganda  drive  to  hold  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  war  they  are  offered  u 
evidence  that  the  brutal  hirelings  of  im- 
perlallsm  -^X  go  to  any  length  to  suppress 
the  true  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  In  this  propaganda  exercise  these 
representatives  being  trundled  off  of  jail 
speak  for  a  majority  of  all  Americans. 

That  is  a  measure  of  the  harm  the  hear- 
ings have  done.  They  give  a  tiny  splinter 
of  peaceniks — by  their  own  admission  not 
more  than  5000  In  the  whole  country— an 
opening  for  worldwide  exposure  and  mar- 
tydom.  Before  that  opening  their  attempt 
to  dramatize  their  opposition  to  the  war  haA 
fallen  off  almost  to  SBero. 

Whether  the  masters  at  the  top  in  Hand 
and  Peking  believe  their  own  propaganda 
no  one  can  say.  Shut  away  in  their  airtight 
ideological  prl.son  they  seem  to  have  an  in- 
finite capacity  for  self-deception.  But,  belief 
or  merely  cynical  propaganda,  the  uproar  In 
the  committee  room  was  a  godsend  to  the 
Communists  bent  on  fighting  the  war  In 
Vietnam  to  the  bitter  end.  See,  they  ar« 
saying,  here  you  have  It — only  force  hold* 
free  Americans  from  revolting  against  the 
military  and  the  capitalists  waging  a  war 
of  aggression  against  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. 

Underscoring  the  damage  Is  the  fact  that 
active  opposition  to  President  Johnson's 
policy  In  Vietnam  has,  with  the  exception  of 
the  peaceniks,  all  but  subsided.  Sen,  J, 
WnxiAM  PcTLBBiOHT.  the  most  articulate  of 
the  congressional  critics.  In  an  interview  the 
other  day  said  in  effect  that  opposition  was 
futile  since  the  Congress  was  more  warlike 
than  the  President.  He  was  saying  to  Hanoi 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  means  to 
go  through  with  the  war  no  matter  what 
the  cost  In  escalation. 

Aside  from  the  Communist  capitals,  the 
damage  elsewhere  In  the  world  and  here  at 
home  cannot  be  discounted.  The  scenes  of 
disorder  and  violence  will  have  a  powerful 
impact  in  Western  Europe  where  the  long- 
drawn-out  tragedy  of  the  war  Is  equated  by 
critics  with  a  quality  of  recklessness  and 
savagery  In  the  American  temperament. 
The  fact  that  the  disorder  was  begun  by  the 
witnesses  la  irrelevant  for  the  foreign  audi- 
ence, since  their  martyrdom  in  being 
brought  before  the  committee  In  the  flrgt 
place  is  established  by  the  past  record  of 
what  app>ears  in  European  eyes  to  be  s  slnl»- 
ter  Inquisitorial  body  with  no  objective  otb« 
than  to  harass  anyone  whose  views  are  to 
the  left  of  center. 

It  may  be  that  past  experience  with  the 
committee's  wild  divagations  has  blunted 
the  effect  at  home.  What,  they're  at  It 
ag^ln?  This  cannot,  however.  l)e  taken  for 
granted.  Despite  the  disclaimer  of  the  act- 
ing chairman.  Rep.  Joi  Pool  of  Texas.  th»t 
there  was  no  Intention  to  deny  the  right  of 
dissent  the  line  between  intellectual  criti- 
cism of  Vietnam  policy  and  acts  such  as  try- 
ing to  stop  a  troop  train  wUl  be  blurred. 

In  a  climate  of  concern  as  the  consequence 
Of  the  war  bite  deeper  and  deeper  with  the 
nimiber  of  American  troops  close  to  the  300.- 
000  mark  the  enaotlons  generated  in  the 
hearing  room  can  be  Infectious.  The  short 
way  with  dissenters — ^bounce  them  out  snd 
put  them  In  Jail — that  was  the  lesson  ol  the 
hearings  shown  on  television  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  for  the  cast  of  characters  the  most 
vengeful  and  satirical  film-maker  could  not 
have  Improved  on  It.  Joa  Pool  looks  like  an 
Alabama  sheriff  ready  at  the  drop  of  s  buij 
whip  to  throw  his  deputies  around  the 
courthouse.  He  Is  said  to  be  delighted  by 
the  whole  affair  since  It  cast  him  In  the  rtrtt 
of   Communist  destroyer  and  thereby  pw 


liis  right-wing  Ref>ubUcan  opponent  In  Dal- 
]tt  In  the  shade.  Such  exposure  on  televi- 
sion was  a  boon  that  couldn't  have  been 
bought  with  all  the  campaign  funds  In  Texas. 
The  young  peaceniks  were  cast  with  equal 
rerisimllltude.  They  were  brash,  rude,  ob- 
streperous, bent  on  causing  as  much  trouble 
u  possible  given  a  golden  opportunity  to  dls- 
ciedlt  Congress  and  the  democratic  process. 
That  they  were  given  the  opportunity  is  the 
giddest  commentary  of  all. 


LEAVE     OP     ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHEL.^N  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  1.  for  today,  August  24.  1966.  and 
balance  of  the  week  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  ScHisLER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  i  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  ScHMiDHATJSER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Friedel).  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofUcial  business. 

Mr.  Wolff  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dklaney),  for  Wednesday,  August  24, 
1966,  on  account  of  oEScial  business. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
August  25, 1966 ;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  (Ttjrtis  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Del 
CuwsoNi,  for  1  hour,  on  August  29;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FuQUA  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten),  for  10  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
August  25,  1966;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrsssional 
RrcoRD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarJts 
^as  granted  to: 

Mr.  KxTPFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dn.  Clawson)  to  extend  his  remarlcs 
during  general  debate  on  HJl.  15963  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

<The  followtng  Members  (at  the  re- 
West  of  Mr.  Del  Clawson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  OtnBSER. 

Mr.  PiRNns. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Qua.  ^ 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr.  PATrEN)  and  to  include  ex- 
H^neous  matter:) 

Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Pogartt. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vank. 

Mr.  Pascell. 


SENATE  RHJ.S  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  3158.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tory and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  over  Insured  banks  and  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associaUons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on\BaiiJtlng  and 
Currency.  j 

S.  3711.  An  act  to  amend  aijd  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  14921.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  E>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  23,  1966. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8760.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961  (38  tJ.S.C. 
1001-1015),  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil, 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  untH  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  26,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows :  ■ 

2669.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  potential  reductions  in  coet  of 
automotlTe  travel  by  Federal  employees 
where  use  of  Goyemment-owned  vehicles 
is  feasible;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2670.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  ai  1966.  as 
amended;  to  the  CocniOlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2671.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
Public  Law  8-136  enacted  by  the  Eighth 
Ouam  Legislature,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  19  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Ouam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


3672.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an  application 
for  a  loan  by  the  North  Extension  Canal 
Co.,  of  Grace.  Idaho,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  70  Stat  1044,  as  amended.  71  Stat. 
48:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2673.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an  application 
for  a  loan  by  the  North  Poudre  Irrigation 
Co..  of  Wellington,  Colo.,  pxir&uant  to  the 
provisions  of  70  Stat.  1044.  as  amended,  71 
Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
lasuiar  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3688.  An  act  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  for 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  Veter- 
ans' Administration  assisted  residential  con- 
struction (Kept.  No.  1868).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  (Committee  on  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  3700.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  (Rept.  No.  1869).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California :  Ck>minltte«  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  3610.  An  act 
to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  the  feaslbUlty  and  desirability  of  a 
Connecticut  River  and  National  Recreation 
Area,  in  the  States  of  Connecticut.  Massa- 
chusetts. Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1870).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  PRICB:  Committee  on  Armed  Serrices. 
H.R.  12536.  A  bill  to  amend  section  40S  of 
title  87,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transpwrtatlon  of  house  trailers  and  mobUe 
dwellings  of  members  erf  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1871).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotue 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  1935.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes 
and  parts  thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty;  w-lth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1873). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  16813.  A  bill  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Atomic  Energy  Comm^lsslon  com- 
plete administrative  control  of  approximately 
78  acres  of  public  domain  land  located  in 
the  Otowl  section  near  Los  Alamcs  County 
(Rept.  No.  1873).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Union. 

Mr.  PRICB:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  17119.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10.  Ublted 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  be  anlgned  or  detailed  to 
the  Environmental  Science  Servlcee  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Commerce  (Rept. 
No.  1874).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  TOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  Rouae 
Resolution  976.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HH.  11665,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  border  highway  along  the  US.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River  In  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Chamlzal  boundary  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  (Rept. 
No.  1876).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  Vn.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  11880.  a  bill  to  authcff- 
Ize  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
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lot  joint  meaaurea  for  solution  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  »allnlty  problem  (Kept.  1876). 
Referred  to  tbe  House  Calendar. 

Ifr.  SISK:  Oommitt«e  on  Rules.  House 
Resolutions  979.  Resolution  providing  for 
tbe  conslderatton  of  HH.  12733,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States 
C<ode,  to  provide  medical  treatnMnt  and 
services,  and  drugs  and  medicines  to  those 
veterans  receiving  additional  pension  under 
Old  law  pension  provisions  based  on  need 
for  regular  aid  and  attendance  (Rept.  No. 
1877).    Referred  to  tbe  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  870.  Resolution  providing  for 
tbe  consideraUon  of  HA.  14004,  a  bUl  to 
authorise  tbe  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
remodel  the  existing  structures  of  the  n.S. 
Botanic  Garden  for  use  as  a  visitors'  center 
(Rapt.  Mo.  1878).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  980.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  coitslderatlon  of  HH.  18330,  a  bill  to  pro- 
▼Itfe  for  extension  and  expansion  of  tbe 
pr^^ram  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Phlllpi^nes  for  the  hospitalization  of 
certain  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1879).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar.  ■ 

Idr.  SISK;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  981.  Reeolutlon  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  16867.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  vrar  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program  to  the  children 
of  those  veterans  of  the  Philippines  Com- 
fjnonwealth  Army  who  died  or  have  be- 
come permanently  ax^  totally  disabled  by 
reason  of  their  service  during  World  War  U. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1880) .  Re- 
fsrrsd  to  the  Houas  Calendar. 

Mr.  PXFFXR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolutlon  982.  Reeoluttoa  providing  for 
the  ooosideratlon  of  HH.  16658.  a  bill  to 
•mend  the  Marine  Reeouroee  and  toglneer- 
Ing  Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorise 
the  catabUshment  and  operation  of  sea  grant 
LUlKnos  and  programs  by  Initiating  and  sup- 
porting programs  of  education  and  research 
In  ths  various  fields  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  reeouroee,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1881).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PKPPKR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
ResoluUon  083.  Rssolutton  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1217, 
Joint  resolution  to  delete  the  Interest  rate 
limitation  on  debentures  Issued  by  Federal 
IntermedUte  credit  banks  CR«pt.  No.  1882). 
Hef erred  to  the  Houee  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDBH :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolutlon  984.  Reeolutton  providing  for  the 
ooneideratlon  of  HJL  16574.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Peace  Corpe  Act  (76  Stat.  612).  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
188S).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MZL1£:  Comaolttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  B.R.  11266.  jLbtU  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054  with  respect  to 
the  priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens 
and  Isvlss.  and  for  other  purpoees;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1884).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MXLLB:  Committee  oa  Ways  and 
Means.  HJEL  16774.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  certain  exUtlng  rules  re- 
lating to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vaca- 
tion pay  (Rept.  No.  1885) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tiM  union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  oonfet«noe. 
Conference  z^itort  on  HA.  15841.  An  act 
maUng  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,.  1867,  and  for  otbar  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1886).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIVXBS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
of  conference.  Conference  report  on  S.  8106. 
An  act  to  autborlM  certain  instruction  at 


military  Installations,  aad  for  other  purposes 
» (Rept.  No.  1887) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 
\ 


PUBLIC  BILL3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause :  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  \9iere  introduced  and 
severally  referr^  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  17211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  expenses  l:^curre4  Id  pursuing  courses 
for  academic  credit  an4  degrees  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mea^. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  a(  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  17212.  A  bill   to  amend  the. Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  servicemen 
from   the   excise   tax    otx   transportation   by 
air;  to  the  Committee  c>d  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDfeRBEJlG : 
H.R.  17213.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code    oi    1954   to    exempt   service- 
men from   the  excise  tax  on   transportation 
by  air;  to  the  Conlmlttet  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM : 
HJl.  17214.  A  Mil   to  amend   the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  ot  1937  to  provide  (or  coet- 
of-llvlng  Increase^  on  the  annuities  and  pen- 
sions (and  lump-^um  payments)   which  are 
payable   thereunder:    to    the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  FUqtDA: 
HJt.  17215.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1924,  to  revise  lexistlxig  law  relating  to  tbe 
examination,     licensure,     registration,     and 
regulation  of  optpmetrlsts  and  the  practice 
of  optometry  In  t^e  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tihe  Committee  on  the 
District  ot  Columbia.      1 
By  Mr.  aUBSEK:! 
H.R.  17216.  A    bill     tio     establish     certain 
policies  with  respect  to  certain  use  permits 
for  national  foreft  lands;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture.     ', 

By  Mr.  MTTJ.KR: 
H.R.  17217.  A    jblU     to     establish     certain 
poUclee  with  rest>ect  to  certain  use  permits 
for  national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.    : 

By  Mr.  MIIjnSH : 
H.R.  17218.  A   bill    to  amend   the    Federal 
Deposit  Insuran(;e  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National   HouslEfg   Act   with   respect   to   the 
mazimuin  amount  of  Insurance  which  may 
be   provided  thereunder,   to  strengthen   the 
reserves   of   the  |  Federal    Deposit    Insurance 
Corporation,  ana  to  elftnlnate  gradually  the 
contingent  liability  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Federal   Dep>OBit :  Insurance    Corporation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  OTTTNGtR: 
H.R.  17219.  A  bill  requiring  the  disclosure 
of   financial    Interests   of   Members,    officers, 
and  certain  emrfloyees  o*  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  prohibiting  financial  trans- 
actions with  groups  seeking  to  influence  leg- 
islation or  to  dp  busiaess  with  the  Federal 
Government;  tq  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  17220.  A ;  bill   to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  fiag;   to-  the  Ctimmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. \ 

By  Mr.  STANTO|I: 
HJEl.  17221.  Aiblll  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coet-of -living 
Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
and  to  provide  that  afty  such  Increase  shall 
not  be  consldefied  as  income  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  {>en8lon  under 
title  38  of  the  tTnlted  States  Code  (veterans' 
benefits);  to  the  CotAmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  Ufru  BBUCFIELD : 
VLBL.  17222.  ^  bUl  to  protect  ths  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  weltare, 
and  to  assist  14  the  netional  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  «dequa|e  supply  of  lead  and 
■ino  for  consi^ptlon  in  the  United  States 


from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  17223.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Oallaudet  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve    the    National    Capital   region;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  17224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954  with   respect  to  th« 
income   tax  treatment   of  business  develop- 
ment   corporations;    to    the    Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  17225.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Reclamation      Projects      Act      of      1956,     ae 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  17226.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H.R.  17227.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment  of   water   and   air   pollution  by  per- 
mitting   the    amortization    for    Income   tax 
purpoees   of    the    cost    of    abatement  worka 
over  a  period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  17228.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
expenses    incurred    in   connection   with  an 
urban  renewal  project  In  Camden.  N.J.,  shall 
be  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  17229.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  vessels  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity  by   the  Secretary   of  Commerce  for 
educational  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GONZALKZ: 
H.R.  17230.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Oallaudet  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve   the    National    Capital   region;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  17231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conrunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  17232.  A  blU  to  amend  section  523(b), 
chapter  15,  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
enable  certain  permanently  and  totally  dli- 
abled  veterans  to  receive  the  full  rate  of  dis- 
ability compensation  found  payable  for  their 
wartime  service- connected  disablUtles,  sad 
also    a    propwrtlonate    amount   of   disability 
pension  under  a  specified  formula:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  17233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefits  payment* 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
.  pose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  Utle  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  17234.  A  bUl  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  uA 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  17236.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  additional  pensions  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  n,  and  the  Konsn 
conflict,  and  to  widows  of  such  veterans,  to 
raise  the  income  limits  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  such  pensions,  to  Increase  by  10 
percent  the  pension  payable  to  such  vetersni 
who  served  overseas,  and  for  other  purpose*: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
HJt.  17236.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  iw 
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aUttx  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ  (by  request) : 

H.R.  17237.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Indians:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TUPPER: 

HH.  17238.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  biisiness  develop- 
ment corporations:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

HJi.  17239.  A  bill  to  limit  contests  of  elec- 
tions of  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  contents  brought  by  duly  qualified 
candidates  whose  names  appear  on  the  of- 
Scial  ballots;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  17240.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege of  a  n.odel  secondary  school  for  the  deaf 
to  serve  the  National  Capital  region;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  17241.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  eligible 
as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  17242.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
expenditures  made  by  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  shall  be  eligible  as  local  grants- 
in-aid  for  purpoees  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

ER.  17243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  fa- 
dlltate  tbe  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them. 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  i»-ovtng 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

HR.  17244.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  tinlformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  17245.  A  bill  to  permit  the  dty  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  to  count  certain  land  acqvilsltion 
costs  as  part  of  the  development  cost  of  a 
proposed  facility  for  purposes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood facility  grant  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banltlng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

HJi.  17248.  A  bill  to  provide  that  expendi- 
tures made  In  coimectlon  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  city  hall  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  may  be 
oounted  as  local  grants-in-aid  toward  fed- 
»ally  assisted  urban  renewal  projects  In 
AUentown:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.  17247.  A  bill  to  provide  that  expendi- 
tures made  in  connection  with  certain  struc- 
tures and  fadUtles  in  the  dty  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  may  be  counted  as  local  grants-in-aid 
w^wd  an  urban  renewal  project  in  that  city; 
"  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  DENT: 

HR.  17248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  proce- 
aur«  to  reUeve  domestic  industries  and 
workers  injured  hj  Increased  Imports  from 
low-wage  areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HR.  17249.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
wurement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an  In- 
wndual's  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
DM  under  that  act  or  the  Social  Security  Act 
"Mie  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  dependent's 
w  iurvivor's  benefits  under  the  other  such 
hJ  M  *"  ^°^  operate  to  prevent  any  increases 
«>,.  ?  °^  ^*'"  '>«neflts  under  the  1937  act 
'Wch  would  otherwise  result  under  the  so- 


called  social  security  minimum  guarantee 
provision;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H.R.  17250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  B:iNG  of  Utah: 
HJi.  17251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  1.  1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An 
act  to  permanently  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Utah  as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes":  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R  17252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
W.JR.  17253.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.MONAGAN: 
H.R.  17254.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  17256.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends  payable  by  banks  and  cer- 
tain other  financial  institutions  on  deposits 
or  share  accounts,  to  authorize  higher  reserve 
requirements  on  time  deposits  at  member 
banlts,  to  authorize  open  market  operations 
in  agency  Issues  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

By  Mr.  lilATHIAS: 
HR.  17256.  A  blU  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District  of   Columbia   Election   Act.  and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJt.  17257.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District   of  Columbia  Election  Act,   and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.J.  Res.    1279.  Joint   resolution    designat- 
ing the  month  of  September  In  1966  as  Na- 
tional Safety  Month;   to  the  Comnuttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con  Res  986.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce 

By  Mr.  PEn.,LY : 
H.  Con  Res  987.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  PUCTN3KI: 
H  Res  985.  Resolution  to  Include  drum 
and  bugle  corps  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  GIBBONS : 
H  Res  986    Resolution  to  create  a  perma- 
nent   Select    ComnUtOee    on    Standards    and 
Conduct;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr  HARSHA: 
H.  Res.  987    Resolution  relative  to  the  In- 
tersute  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
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making  an  investigation  and  study  of  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H  R.  17258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bodo 
Dlehn,   Ph.   D.;    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  17269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlno  J. 
Caterinl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  17260.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 
JelUson;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17261    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augustus 
J  Theodore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
HJI.  17262.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Janet  A.  Vaughn;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  17263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Garabet 
Clvelekyan;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  17264    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vllmos 
Levay.  Isabella  Levay,  VUmos  Levay,  Jr.,  and 
Arpad  (3ornello  Levay;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachtisetts : 
HR.  17266.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  GaeUno 
Sacco;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17266   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ollfroia 
Sacco:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  17267.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis  A. 
de  la  Vega;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    POAGE: 

HJt.  17268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Chin 
Yuan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  17269  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Albert  L. 
Kellyman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

»■  ■■■  n 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Aigi  st  24,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Stephen  M. 
Yot:NG,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow-ing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Ood,  Father  of  all  men.  Thou 
hast  taught  us  that  in  quietness  and 
in  confidence  shall  be  our  strength.  In 
the  midst  of  the.se  feverish  days  we  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  breathe  through  the  heats 
of  our  desire  Thy  coolness  and  Thy  balm. 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and 
stress  and  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
the  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

Strengthen  us  with  Thy  might  th£t 
the  anxious  pressures  of  these  days  may 
not  break  our  spirits  and  that  no  denials 
of  human  freedom  now  loose;  In  the 
world  may  intimidate  our  souls. 

Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  spirit, 
that  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee  and 
worthily  magnify  Thy  holy  name. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  one 
who  is  the  truth  and  the  way.    Amen. 
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DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO    TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

17.3.   SSNATX. 
PRKSIDKirT  P«0  TKICFOU, 

Waahiriffton,  D.C..  August  24. 1908. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Youno,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Ca«l  Hatdbn, 
PreaUUnt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore,   

THE JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAirsnsLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  23,  1&66,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  JTHE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  -period 
January  1  to  June  30,  1966,  which,  with 
an  accompanying  report,  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Ht.  MONRONET,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment : 

H.B.  8084.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  in  order  to  correct  an  In- 
equity in  the  application  of  such  act  with  re- 
spect to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Oarden,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1488). 

By  Mr.  MAONX780I7.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

a.  SiB8.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403  of  the 
Psderal  AviaUon  Act  of  1058  (Rept.  No.  1489) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  tiotn 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments : 

S.  Res.  283.  Reeolutl<xi  to  create  a  special 
committee  on  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
greas  composed  of  the  six  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Joint  Oonunlttee  on  the  Or- 
ganlsatloB  of  the  Congress  (Rept.  No.  1400). 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  I^ular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment . 

S.  1231.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  ceftaln  lands  In  Boul- 
der County,  Colo.,  to  W.  I*.  Stover  (Rept.  No. 
1492). 

By  Mr.  JACSKSON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflajrs,  with  an  amend- 
ment i 

S.  3178.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (43 
U.S.C.  316g)  (Rept.  No  14*3 );  and 

S.  3364.  A  bill  to  amenii  the  law  establish- 
ing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assistance 
loans  to  Indian  tribes  (Rept.  No.  1518) . 

By  Mr.  EIA8TLAND,  fro«i  the  Comxnlttee  on 
the  Judicial^,  without  amendment: 

8.  3829.  A  bin  to  amend  section  301(a)  (7) 
of  the  Immigration  aad  Nationality  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1495); 

S.  2955.  a: bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Plgford  (Rept.  No.  1«94): 

H.R.  1822.  An  act  for  tfce  relief  of  Won  Loy 
Jung  (Rept.' No.  1496) :  aad 

H.R.  3233.:  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eman- 
uel O.  Topaltas  (Rept.  No.  1497) . 

By  Mr.  BtJRDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicially,  without  amendment : 

S.  890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman  J. 
Pitman  (Rept.  No.  1508) : 

S.  1572.  a;  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt  A. 
Seefeldt  and  August  C  Beefeldt  (Rept.  No. 
1609): 

S.  1987.  A  bin  for  the  Belief  of  RoUo  Oskey 
(Rept.  No.  1610): 

S.  3600.  A  bill  for  the(  relief  of  James  A 
Todd,  Jr.  (Rfept.  No.  1511): 

8.  2904.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Clarence  C. 
and  Lucy  W.  Russell   (Hept.  No.  1512); 

H.R.  6552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
B.  OUdden  (^lept.No.  1518); 

HM.  7364.  An  act  for  tiie  relief  of  Norman 
Morris  Rains  (Rept.  No.  1514); 

HJl.  11940,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Fred  M. 
Osteen  (Rep^.  No.  1515) ; 

H  R.  12315.  An  act  for  She  relief  of  Anthony 
A.  Calloway  (Rept.  No.  1^16):  and 

H  R.  12884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Sylvia  (Rept.iNo.  1517) . 

By  Mr  DOpD.  from  tl>e  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Without  amendment : 

HM.  2663.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  US 
District  Couilt  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  also  be  held  at  Vew  London.  Conn. 
(Rept.  No.  1506). 

Bv  Mr.  LOKG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment : 

HR.  1483.  An  act  for  «he  relief  of  John  V 
Boland  Construction  Co.  (Rept.  No.  1501) 

By  Mr.  TTTOINQS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3570.  A  iui  to  amend  section  2241  of 
title  36,  Unlt^  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  hiibeas  corpus  by  persons  in  cus- 
tody under  judgments  and  sentences  of  State 
courts  (Rept.  ^o.  1502) ;  and 

H.R.  3999.  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tequre  and  retirement  rights  for  Judgee  here- 
after appoint^  to  the  tT£.  District  Court  for 
the  Dlsttict  of  Puerto  R|co  as  the  Judges  of 
all  other  U.S.  district  ooUrts  now  have  (Rept. 
No.  1604). 

By  Mr.  DIRtCSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  atnendment: 

8  J.  Res.  168J  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
lase  the  President  to  iatue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  30th  dSy  of  September  In 
1906  as  "Bible  Translatk>n  Day"  (Rept.  No. 
1605) .  I 

By  Mr.  McCtiELLAN,  ft-om  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcii|ry,  with  ^n  amendment: 

S.  2190.  A  biU  to  permit  the  oompeUing  at 
testimony  with  respect  t4  certain  crimes,  and 
the  granting  'of  Immunity  in  connection 
therewith  (Rept.  No.  1498) . 


By  Mr.  BCoCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18.  TTnlted  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  Investigations  of  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  1499) ;  and 

S.  2307.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  6,  1948,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  appeals  in  patent  and  trade- 
mark cases  (Rept.  No.  1500) . 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  3404.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  an  inmate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Jail  to  any  other  liosUtu- 
tlon  under  the  control  and  supervision  at 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  <3olumbla  De- 
partment of  Corrections  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  of  a  petition  tor  a  writ  of 
hab^  corpus  VTlth  respect  to  such  Inmate 
(Rept.  No.   1503);   and 

S.  3488.  A  blU  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Regtilatlon  Compact  to  establish  an  orga- 
nization empowered  to  provide  transit  facil' 
ities  in  the  National  Capital  Region  and  for 
other  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amendment 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
1491). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1356.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain  cItU 
actions  in  Federal  district  courts  without 
regard  to  the  (10,000  limitation,  and  for 
other  purposes    (Rept.   No.   1507). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  13703.  An  act  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Code  (Rept.  No.  1620). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  11087.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the  District  of 
Colimibla  Business  CcK'pofatlon  Act,  at 
amended,  with  re6i)ect  to  certain  foreign  cor- 
porations (Rept.  No.  1621). 


CARRIAGE  OF  MILITARY   CARGOES 
BY    U.S. -FLAG    VESSELS    AT    RE- 
DUCED    RATES— REPORT     OP    A 
COMMITTEE— MJNORITY      VIEWS 
<S.  REPT.  NO.  1519) 
Mr.      BREWSTER.        Mr.     President, 
from   the  Committee   on   (^mmerce,  I 
report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  3297*  to  authorize  the  carriage  of 
military  cargoes  by  U.S.-flag  vessels  at 
reduced  rates  which  are  fair  and  reason- 
able.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  the  mi- 
nority views  of  Senators  Lausche  and 
Hart. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 


IRMA  NEELY— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMnTEE 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  reso- 
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lution  <S.  Res.  296) ;  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Inna  Neely.  wldoT*-  of  Garrett  Neely,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months'  compensation 
«t  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
ttme  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


EXDCUnVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
jiominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JAVrrs,   from  the   Conmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

•  Constance  Baker  Motley,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON; 
S.  3756.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  high- 
ways extending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the 
point  where  U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the 
border  between  North  Dakota  and  Canada 
sliaU  be  known  collectively  as  the  "Pan 
American  Highway";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cablson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
&  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3757.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  89-284 
relating  to  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  HemlsPair  1968  Exposition  to  be  held 
In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
Cter  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HUX  (for  himself,  Mr  Bacw- 
STER,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Grutin,  Mr.  jAvrrs. 
Mr.  Ktnkidt  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kenntot  of  New  York,,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  MuBPHT.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Pkotjtt.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Tae- 

BOROUGH)  : 

S.  3758.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  by  Oallaudet  College  of 
»  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
•jrve  the  National  Capital  region:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.3759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla 
«Tlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
IRMA   NEELY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
Jie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstra- 
non.  reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
«es  2961  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Irma  Neely. 
wnich  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
jy^  J^hen  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
"orth  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
°**alhg  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


COMMITTEE  MEETTING  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  M.^nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Ojaerations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Yarborough.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to-. 
day.  f^- 

On  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorlala.  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
Statement  by  him  regarding  a  recent  trip 
to  Eixrope  by  the  International  Peace  Oar- 
den   Tour    Band    and    Choir    of    Dunselth. 
N.  Dak. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Statement  prepared  by  Senator  Morton  on 
the  record   of   the   Johnson-Htimphrey   ad- 
ministration. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ( 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfh-ld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


BILL  TO  CREATE  INTER-AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  a  bill  for  introduction  and  ap- 
propriate reference.  This  bill  would 
provide  that  certain  highways  extending 
from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  tht  point  where 
U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the  border, 
between  North  Dakota  and  Canada  shall 
be  known  collectively  as  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway. 

This  highway,  which  already  crosses 
the  United  States  from  Canada  to  the 
Mexican  border,  largely  follows  U.S. 
Highway  81.  with  varying  differences  In 
some  sections  of  the  Nation.  If  created, 
it  would  connect  with  the  Pan-American 
Highway,  which  begins  at  Laredo,  Tex., 
and  extends  to  Panama.  The  bill  I  of- 
fer would  create  this  highway  and  would 
designate  it  as  the  Inter-American 
Highway. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  and  that  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Pan  American  News, 
Wednesday.  April  13,  1966,  entitled 
"What  Is  the  Inter-American  High- 
way?" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  find  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  the  article  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  fS.  3756)  to  provide  that 
certain  highways  extending  from  Laredo, 
Tex.,  to  the  point  where  U.S.  Highway 
81  crosses  the  border  between  North 
Dakota  and  Canada  shall  be  known  col- 
lectively as  the  "Pan  American  High- 
way," introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

■S.  3756 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled,  That  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  any  law.  regulation,  map, 
document,  record,  or  other  paf>er  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  those  highways  which  extend  from 
Laredo.  Texas,  to  the  point  where  United 
States  Highway  81  crosses  the  border  between 
North  Dakota  and  Canada  and  which  are 
listed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  known  collectively  as  the  "Pan  American 
Highway". 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
( 2 ) ,  the  highways  which  shall  be  known  col- 
lectively as  the  "Pan  American  Highway", 
and  the  cities  between  which  such  highways 
extend,  are  as  follows : 

Highways:  Interstate  System  Highways  36. 
35E,  35W,  235.  and  29;  United  States  High- 
ways 81.  77,  and  377;  and  Nebraska  High- 
way 92. 

Extending  from  south  to  north  between 
the  following  cities:  In  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  following  cIUm:  Laredo.  San  Antonio, 
Austin,  Waco,  Port  Worth,  Dallas,  Denton, 
and  Oalnes'v-ille;  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
the  foUowtng  cities:  Ardmore,  Pauls  Valley, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Guthrie;  In  tba  State 
of  Kansas,  the  following  cities:  Wichita^  New- 
ton, Llndsborg,  Concorida,  and  Belevllle;  and 
In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  following  dtles : 
Geneva.  York.  Columbue,  and  Norfolk;  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  following 
cities:  Yankton.  Madison,  Brookings,  and 
Watertown:  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
the  following  cities :  Wahpeton,  Paxgo,  Grand 
Forks,  Drayton,  and  Pembina. 

(2)  If  more  than  one  of  the  highways 
listed  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  extends  between  any 
two  {Mints  between  any  two  of  the  cities 
listed  in  that  paragraph  which  are  not  sep- 
arated by  any  other  city  listed  In  that  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  dea- 
Ignate  which  of  those  highways  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  group  of  highways  to  be  col- 
lectively known  as  the  "Pan  American  High- 
way". 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Carlson. 
is  as  follows : 
What  Is   the  Intes-Aubkican   Hiohwat? 

The  Inter-American  Highway  is  that  part 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  System  span- 
ning the  length  of  Mexico  and  the  six  Cen- 
tral American  Republics  from  Laredo.  Texas, 
to  Panama  City.  The  Pan  American  High- 
way System,  as  a  whole.  Is  a  network  of  main 
highways,  existing  or  planned,  traversing 
and   linking  all   of   the  countries  of  South 
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and  Central  America.  Ecu^h  country  haa  dea- 
Ignated  the  routee  within  lt«  own  bordera. 

The  Idea  of  Unking  the  Anterlcaa  began 
wttb  tbe  dream  of  a  railroad,  flnt  proposed 
In  the  1880's.  The  proposal  waa  formerly 
Initiated  at  the  Plrat  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  1888  and  waa  promoted  at  suc- 
ceaalve  Inter-Axnerlcan  Conferences  over  the 
next  SO  jreara.  However,  the  proposed  project 
has  never  reached  the  conatmctlon  stage. 
The  Fifth  Conference  of  American  States, 
hald  In  1933.  while  sUll  promoting  the  Idea 
of  a  railroad,  alao  recommended  that  an 
Automobile  Road  Conference  be  held,  looking 
toward  the  construction  of  highways  within 
and  between  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 
Thus  began  the  Idea  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  System,  of  which  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway  Is  a  part. 

The  United  States  gave  it  first  direct  finan- 
cial support  to  the  Idea  when.  In  1830.  the 
Congzeaa  provided  $80,000  for  a  reconnais- 
sance survey  of  a  road  to  link  the  American 
fxxitlnenta.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Central  American  Re- 
publics, completed  this  survey,  from  the 
United  States  border  to  Panama  City,  In  1833. 

The  Oovemment  of  Mexico  had  already 
begun  to  build  Its  part  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  and  has  continued  the  work  with 
Its  own  funds  and  engineering  forces,  with- 
out sisHtance  from  the  United  States. 

Slifce  1030.  the  United  States  has  appro- 
priated $138.7  million  for  the  construction  of 
the  mter-Amerlcan  Highway  in  the  Central 
American  Republics,  and  authorised  an  ad- 
ditional $33  million  for  its  completion,  under 
the  supervision  and  management  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Oenerally,  the  work 
has  been  done  on  a  cooperative  basis,  with 
the  United  SUtes  paying  two-thirds  of  the 
cost,  m  paying  their  one-third  share  of  the 
cooperative  work,  and  In  Independent  work 
wholly  financed  with  their  own  funds,  the 
cooperating  Republics  have  spent  more  than 
$83  million  In  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  and  will  spend  at  least  $18 
million  more  In  matching  the  addltloij^al  $33 
million'  in  United  States  funds  authorized 
for  completion. 


AMENDBrlENT  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  89- 
284.  RELATINO  TO  PARTICIPA- 
TION OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  HEMISFAIR  1968  EXPOSI- 
TION TO  BE  HELD  IN  SAN  AN- 
TONIO, TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  authorizing  UJS.  participation  in 
the  HemisFalr,  along  with  an  authori- 
zation of  $10  minion  for  construction  of 
appropriate  Federal  structures  and  for 
operating  expenses.  ' 

It  is  vitally  Important  to  the  contin- 
ued progress  of  HemlsFalr  that  antici- 
pated Federal  participation  be  promptly 
authorised,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  com- 
mittee consideration  and  Senate  ap- 
proval can  be  promptly  given.  My  bill 
Is  a  companion  to  that  previously  in- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Congi-essman 
OoNiALB.  of  San  Antonio.  The  House 
bill,  H.R.  15098,  has  been  improved  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  House  floor  aeUon  on  it  Is  expected 
within  the  next  few  days. 

By  Introducing  this  bill,  I  hope  to  ex- 
pedite Senate  approval  to  further  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Public  Law  89-284, 
which  authorized  planning  for  U.S.  par- 


ticipation  and   which    offlclally    recog- 
nized the  fair. 

Mr.  President,  sinoe  passage  of  Public 
Law  89-284  last  October,  much  has  been 
accomplished  In  pignning  and  actual 
construction  at  the  San  Antonio  site  of 
the  fair.  I  would  like  to  review  the 
highlights  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  for  thp  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Senatfe  will  remember  that  last 
year  Congress  approved  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  legislation  granting  congres- 
sional recognition  to  HemisPair,  request- 
ing the  President  to  invite  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  part  In  it,  directing  that  a 
study  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to 
which,  the  United  States  should  be  a  par- 
ticipwnt  and  exhibitor  and  providing 
$125,000  for  planning  for  this  purpose. 

Since  that  time  substantial  progress 
has  been  achieved. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  HemlsFalr  was 
99.6  percent  complete  as  of  June  16,  1966. 

Demolition  on  the  site  will  be  com- 
pleted as  of  the  end  of  this  month. 

Construction  of  an  $8  million  civic 
center  complex  whioii  will  be  leased  for 
the  fair  began  severail  months  ago. 

The  arena  is  16  percent  ahead  of 
schedule. 

The  theater  foundation  Is  complete 
with  basic  flooring,  orchestra  pits,  and 
stage. 

The  exhibit  hall  has  been  excavated 
and  foimdatlon  for  part  of  the  basement 
Is  complete. 

Construction  of  the  State  of  Texas  ex- 
hibit is  scheduled  ta  begin  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Five  pavilions  for  foreign  governments 
are  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  private 
exhibit  si>ace  avallal)Ie  at  the  exposition 
has  been  committed  or  optioned. 

Pinal  approval  and  sanction  of  Hemls- 
Falr 1968  has  been  granted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Expositions  In 
Paris. 

And  thus  far  nine  foreign  governments 
have  Indicated  plans  to  participate  In  the 
exposition. 

A  $30  million  local  bond  issue  has  been 
made  for  financing  tbe  fair. 

Local  San  Antonio  businessmen  have 
pledged  $7.5  million  working  capital  for 
the  fair  corporation,  and  the  State  of 
Texas  has  Indicated  it  will  Invest  $10 
irdllion  in  the  State  pavilion  and  ex- 
hibits. 

These  facts  and  other  Indications  of 
substantial  progress  to  date  led  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  ob- 
serve In  its  report  tt»t  these  actions  ap- 
pear "to  insure  the  initial  success  of  this 
undertaking." 

The  proposed  U.S.  pavilion  and  exhib- 
its which  were  designed  imder  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce carry  out  the  theme  "Confluence 
U.S_A.."  and  are  designed  to  illustrate 
the  blooding  of  many  cultures  in  the 
United  States  and  ttielr  Influence  upon 
our  own  past,  presexlt,  and  future. 

I  have  seen  drawings  and  have 
reviewed  the  proposed  plans   for  the 


U.S.  structures.  I  am  frankly  quite  oi- 
thuslastic  about  the  proposed  manner  ol 
our  participation  on  the  Federal  level. 

Approximately  $6,210,500  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  construction  costs  of  the 
building;  $1,740,000  for  the  costs  of  ex- 
hibits; $366,000  for  maintenance  and 
dismantling  expenses,  and  $1,697,000  lor 
administrative  and  operating  expenses. 

Through  the  foresighted  planning  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  other 
agencies  which  worked  on  plans  for  the 
U.S.  pavilions,  there  is  expected  to  be  a 
residual  dollar  benefit  of  $2  million  from 
the  use  of  the  foimdatlon  if  the  building 
is  dismantled  after  the  fair.  It  is 
planned  that  the  foundation  can  be 
utilized  for  the  construction  of  a  lO-story 
oCQce  building. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  provide*: 

That  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  a 
commissioner  for  a  Federal  exhibit  at 
the  HemisFair. 

For  upgrading  Federal  Involvement 
from  "planning"  to  "participation." 

For  authorization  of  the  Secretary  ol 
Commerce  to  enter  into  the  necessary 
contracts,  and  to  erect  buildings,  and  to 
spend  a  stun  not  to  exceed  $10  million  fw 
these  purposes. 

The  community  of  San  Antonio  and 
the  entire  State  of  Texas  have  been  gen- 
erous In  their  time  and  financial  support 
of  this  Inter-American  project,  which 
will  be  of  special  value  to  American- 
Latin  relations. 

I  hope  Federal  participation  will  be  of 
a  scope  appropriate  to  the  large  dimen- 
sions and  potential  of  HemisFair. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3757)  to  amend  Public 
Law  89-284  relating  to  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  HemlsFalr  1968 
exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  1968.  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    761.    76S,    767.   AND  761 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  four 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  extend  its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    763 

Mr.  KUCHEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  13712,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Kochu. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.   76* 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself,  Mr  Mckphy, 
Mr.  Fanniv,  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  OW' 
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nn'  submitted  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  House 
bill  13712,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment wlien  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits, 
«rhich  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  76S 

Mr.  HOLLAND  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
SLLENDERt  submitted  amendments,  In- 
vsnded  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  13712,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    766 

Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself,  Mr,  El- 
LiKDER,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Hruska.  and  Mr.  Cooper)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  13712, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    769 

Mr.  FANNIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  House  bill  13712,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Fannin, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  16.  1966.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Mondale  were  added 
u  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
3731)  to  strengthen  the  administration 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Neuberger  (for  herself 
and  other  Senators)  on  August  16,  1966. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BJondale],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  S.  3699, 
the  Pair  Farm  Budget  Act.  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chttrch]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
AMENDMENT  NO.  716 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  sis  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment— No.  716— 
that  I  offered  as  a  substitute  for  S.  564, 
on  July  28,  1966,  and  kno\^^i  as  the  Lead 
•nd  Zinc  Act  of  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WADE  HAMPTON  McCREE, 
JR..    OF    MICHIGAN.    TO    BE    US. 
CIRCUIT  JUDGE,  SIXTH   CIRCUIT 
ftf^  ^^ART.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
01  tne  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
*•«  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
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has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 1.  1966,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination : 

Wade  Hampton  McCree.  Jr..  of  Michigan, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  sixth  circuit,  to  fill 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372. 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BurdickI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATTON 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

John  S.  Patterson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  August 
9,  1971,  vice  Prank  Kowalskl. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  August  31,  1966, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  Intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF 
NOlVnNATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  armounce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  John  S.  Hayes,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Switzerland. 

In  accordance  vnth  the  committee 
rules,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  AGREE- 
MEST  FOR  COOPERATION  WITH 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA— NOTICE  OF 
HEARING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to  in- 
form the  Senate  that  pursuant  tofeectlon 
123(C)  of.  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
existing  civil  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  China.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment was  received  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  August  23,   1966. 

Yesterday  I  infonned  this  body  of  a 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  with 


Sweden  and  a  pro{x>sed  amendment  to 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
Israel  previously  received  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  See  page  20306  of  Congres- 
sional Rkcord  of  August  23.  The  pro- 
posed agreement  with  Sweden  and  tiw 
proposed  amendments  to  the  agreements 
with  Israel  and  China  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  subcommittee  public  hearing  sched- 
uled for  Thursday,  August  25.  1966. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  the  Re- 
public of  China  would  increase  to  8  kilo- 
grams the  quantity  of  uranium  235  which 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Republic  of 
China  for  fueling  of  research  reactors. 
The  amendment  would  also  reflect 
changes  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  permittirig  private  ownership  of 
special  nuclear  materials  by  enabling 
private  parties  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  China  to  be  parties  to 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  special 
nuclear  material. 

Special  nuclear  material  transferred 
under  the  existiixg  agreement  and  imder 
the  amended  agreement  wdll  be  covered 
by  safeguards  administered  by  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Section  123(c)  of  the  act  requires  that 
the  proposed  amendment  lie  before  the 
Joint  Committee  for  a  period  of  30  days 
while  Congress  is  in  session  before  be- 
coming effective.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Joint  Committee  to  publish 
proposed  civil  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion In  the  Record  and  to  hold  public 
hearings  thereon. 

In  keeping  with  this  practice,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amendment  together  with  sup- 
porting correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  supporting  correspondence 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energt  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.   Chkt  HoLrimjJ. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Deak  Mb.  HoLiraxD:  Pursuant  to  Section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

a.  a  proposed  "Amendment  to  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Republic  of  Cmna  Concern- 
ing the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"; 

b.  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
to  the  President  recommending  approval  of 
the  amendment;  and 

c.  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Presldont  to 
the  Commission  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  Its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  consutute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving the  amendment  and  authorizing  Its 
execution. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  revises  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  China  which  was  signed  on  July  18.  1956, 
as  amended  by  ttoe  agreements  signed  on 
I>ecember  8.  1858.  Jtine  11,  1960,  May  31,  1882, 
and  June  8.  1964. 

Article  II  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  raise  from  six  to  eight  kilograms  the 
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quAutlty  of  V-3M  in  enrlcbed  unuiluzn 
vlileh  mmj  b«  UMd  (or  ftullng  rw rch  n- 
aoton  In  Chin*  *t  any  tlm*.  Th«  extotlnc 
laiHTiBf  at  Article  ZI  In  th*  MgrtMomit 
wblflh  proTldM  (or  tha  transfar  of  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  pwinlt  tba  efllclent  and 
OQOtlnuoui  oparatlon  of  the  reactor  or  re- 
aoton  la  being  retained. 

Article  n  would  alao  permit  tbe  tranafer 
to  China  of  material  enriched  to  more  than 
20%  in  the  iaotope  U-388  when  there  la  a 
technical  or  econooile  juattfloatlon  for  coeh 
a  tranafer. 

Article  HI  of  the  propoead  amendment  re- 
^yta  the  recent  chaogaa  In  tba  Atomic  Sn- 
etty  Act  of  lOM  permltthug  private  owner- 
ablp  of  apecUl  nuclear  material  by  enal>l1ng 
private  parties  In  the  United  Statea  and 
Oblna  to  be  partlea  to  arrangementa  for  tbe 
transfer  of  q>ecial  nuclear  matertal.  Prevl- 
otuly,  such  unuigementB  were  confined  to 
govemmenta.  Arrangementa  made  directly 
between  private  partlea  under  propoeed  Ar- 
ticle m  would  be  undertaken  punvant  to 
appUoable  laws,  reg\il*tlona,  poUotae.  and 
Ucenae  requlrementa  of  the  United  Statea 
and  China.  A  similar  provlrion  hJM  been  In- 
corporated In  tbe  agreements  with  Swltzer- 
land,  the  PhUiDplnea,  Turkey,  and  the  U.K., 
and  the  propoeed  Swedlah  agreement  and 
laraall  ameDdment. 

Znaamuoh  aa  tbe  tranafer  .of  highly  en- 
riched fuel  would  be  permitted  under  the 
propoaed  amendment,  comiprebenatve  bi- 
lateral aaXeguarda  have  alao  been  Included. 
Hie  Cblneae  reeearch  reactor  and  fuel  ob- 
tained frxim  the  XTnlted  States,  however,  are 
under  the  aafeguarda  of  the  International 
Atomic  Kueigy  Agency,  as  provided  in  tbe  trl- 
larteral  agreetnent  among  the  United  States, 
Cblna,  and  the  Agency,  which  entered  Into 
forse  on  October  39.  1005.  Aooordlngly,  aa 
with  the  preaent  bilateral  aafeguarda,  the 
oomprebenalve  bilateral  safeguards  would  be 
auspended  aa  long  aa  tbe  trilateral  safeguards 
remain  in  force.  United  Statee  safeguards 
would  be  raaumed.  however.  If  for  any  reason 
Agency  safeguards  should  cease  to  apply. 

Additionally,  the  formulation  In  Article  I 
raapeoUng  Information  exchange  haa  been 
bcoucht  into  oooformlty  with  currently  used 
language,  and  redundant  features  of  Para- 
graph A  of  Article  II  have  been  eUnilnated. 
Artlclea  V  and  VI  contain  minor  editorial 
revisions. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 
tba  day  on  which  each  Oovenunent  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Qovemment 
written  notification  that  it  has  compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  oonatltutlonal  require- 
ments to  bring  the  amendment  into  force. 
Cordially. 

S.  U.  Nabut, 
Acting  Chairman. 

Kncloeures: 
'  1.  Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  tbe  Oovenunent  of  the  Republic 
o<  China  (3). 

a.  Letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  (8). 

3.  Letter  from  tbe  President  to  the  Com- 
mission (3). 


U.8.  ATomo  SmsoT  CoMiosaioir, 

Wathinffton,  D.C. 
The  PisnnBMT. 
The  White  Hotite. 

Dsas  Mk.  PaaamgMT:  Tbe  Atomic  Snergy 
Ooswmlsaton  reoocnmanda  that  yon  approve 
tbe  enclosed  propoeed  "Amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  OoopevmttoD  BetwMn  the  Oorem- 
masxt  of  the  United  States  ot  Amartca  and 
the  Oovenunent  of  the  Ropobllc  of  China 
Ooooamlng  Civil  Usee  of  Atocnle  XDergy," 
detennlna  that  Ita  parf  onaanoe  will  promote 
ana  wUl  not  ooaatltute  an  unreeeonable  rlak 


to  thh  common  defense  and  aecurlty,  and 
authorize  Its  execution.  The  Department  of 
State Isupports  the  CoESxnisslon's  reconunen- 
datlon. 

The  propoeed  amendtnent,  which  has  been 
negot^ted  by  the  Atctnlc  Energy  Comznls- 
Blon  ind  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Xnergy  Act  of  1064.  as 
amended,  would  revlsa  tbe  Agreement  for 
Coc^ratlon  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  China  Vhlch  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  19,  10&6,  as  amended  by 
the  .Agreements  slgnetl  December  8.  1958, 
June  11,  1960.  May  31,  1962,  and  June  8,  1904. 
Tha  Agreement  for  Cooperation  pertains  to 
research  in  the  peaceful  usee  of  atomic 
energy,  particularly  through  the  utilization 
of  research  reactors.  The  agreement  la 
schedUJed  to  expire  on  July  17,  1974. 

Article  n  of  the  prc^xiaed  amendment  to 
the  agreement  would  Alee  from  sU  to  eight 
kllograma  the  net  quantity  of  U-235  which 
may  be  transferred  to  China  for  fueling  re- 
search reactors.  In  addition.  Article  n  would 
permit  the  transfer  to  China  of  material  en- 
riched' to  more  than  20%  In  the  iaotope  U-235 
when  there  Is  a  technieal  or  economic  justi- 
acatlon  for  such  a  transfer. 

4xtt^e  HI  Of  the  proposed  amendment  re- 
flects the  recent  chatiges  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  permitting  private  owner- 
Ship  of  special  nuclear  material  by  enabling 
private  parties  in  the  United  Statee  and 
China  to  be  parties  to  arrangementa  for  the 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material.  Pre- 
viouslj?,  such  arrangenientA  were  confined  to 
governments.  Arrangements  made  directly 
between  private  paiiles  under  proposed 
Article  m  would  be  undertaken  pursuant  to 
applicable  laws,  regulations,  policies,  and 
Ucenae  requirements  W  the  United  States 
and  China. 

Inasmuch  as  the  tnmsfer  of  highly  en- 
riched fuel  would  be  (permitted  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  comprehensive  bi- 
lateral safeguards  have  also  been  Included. 
The  Chinese  reeearch  reactor  and  fuel  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States,  however,  are 
under  the  safeguards  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  AgtncJ.  as  provided  In  the 
trllateraa  agreement  ampng  the  United  States, 
China,  and  the  Agency  which  came  into 
effect  on  October  39,  Ifes.  Accordingly,  the 
bilateral  safeguards  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment wpuld  be  suspended  as  long  as  tbe 
trilateral  safeguards  ciarently  applied  by  the 
Intematilonal  Atomic  Jnergy  Agency  remain 
In  force;  howevM',  U.S.  safeguards  would  be 
resumed  If  for  any  reason  Agency  safeguards 
should  cease  to  apply. 

The  piropoeed  amendment  also  Includes 
several  knlnor  revisions.  Article  I  would 
conform  fields  of  information  exchange  to 
our  mori  current  practice,  while  Paragraph 
A  of  Article  II  combines  language  presently 
in  the  agreement  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
repeUtloij.  Articles  V  and  VI  of  the  pro- 
posed artendment  inolude  minor  editorial 
revisions, 

Pollowling  your  determination,  approval. 
and  authorization,  the  propoeed  an>endment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate 
authorltise  of  the  Gcvamment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  ttie  Oovernment  of  the 
Republic  W  China.  In  compliance  with  Sec- 
tion lasc  lof  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amendied.  It  will  ttien  be  placed  before 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  oti  Atomic  Energy. 
Reepectfully  youTs, 

QtKitti  T.  SrABOHC. 

Chairman. 

Enclosure:  Propoed  "Amendment  to 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment ot  the  United  Btates  of  America  and 
the  Oover^iment  of  tha  Republic  of  China." 


Thx  Whit«  Housx, 
Woshln^on,  Augtut  23,  int. 
Hon.  OuENN  T.  Seabobc, 
Atofnic  Energy  Commiaiion,  Washington. 

Deaji  Dk.  Skabokg:  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 123a  of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
slon  has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated 
August  17,  1966,  a  proposed  Amendment  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  and  has  recommended  that  I  »p. 
prove  the  proposed  amendment,  determine 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  authorize 
Its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a>  approve  the  proposed  amendment  and 
determine  that  the  performance  of  the  Agree- 
ment, as  amended,  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America; 

(b)  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Comxnlsslon. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


AMENRMENT   to    AcaEIMENT   FOR   COOPtHATION 
BrrWEEN    THE   GOVXBNMXNT  Or  THE  UnTTB) 

States  ok  America  and  the  GovERNMrnr 
OF  THE  Republic  or  China  Concesnino 
Crvn.  Uses  of  Atomic  Enekgt 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China,  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  18,  1955  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion" ) .  as  amended  by  the  Agreementa 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  8.  1958. 
June  11,  1960.  May  31,  1962.  and  June  8.  1964, 

Agree  as  follows: 

ARTICU  I 

Article  I.  Paragraph  A  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"A.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article  V, 
the  Parties  hereto  will  exchange  Information 
In  the  following  fields: 

"1.  design,  construction,  operation,  and 
use  of  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments; 

"2.  the  use  of  radioactive  Isotope  and 
source,  special  nuclear,  or  byproduct  material 
in  physical  and  biological  research,  medical 
therapy,  agriculture,  and  Industry;  and 

"3.  health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  foregoing." 

ASTtCLE  n 

A,  Article  II.  Paragraph  A  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  The  Commission  will  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  ura- 
nium enriched  in  the  Isotope  U-235.  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  herein,  as  may 
be  required  as  Initial  and  replacement  fwl 
In  the  operation  of  research  reactors,  mste- 
rlals  testing  reactors,  and  reactor  experi- 
ments which  the  Government  of  the  Eapub- 
lie  of  China,  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission,  decides   to  construct   or  operate  or 
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decides  to  authorize  private  individuals  and 
private  organizations  under  Its  jurisdiction  to 
construct  or  operate." 

B.  Article  n.  Paragraph  B  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Oooperatlon,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

1  The  number,  "six  (6)",  is  deleted  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  tbe  number,  "eight  (8)", 
U  substituted  in  Ueu  thereof. 

2,  The  last  sentence  thereof  Is  deleted  and 
the  following  is  subetituted  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"The  Commission  may,  however,  upon  re- 
quest, make  all  or  a  portion  of  the  fore- 
going Ep>ecial  nuclear  material  available  as 
uranium  enriched  to  more  than  twenty  per- 
cent ( 20*^1)  by  weight  in  the  Isotope  U-235 
when  there  is  a  technical  or  economic  Justi- 
fication for  such  a  transfer  for  use  In  research 
reactors,  materials  testing  reactors,  and  re- 
actor experiments,  each  capable  of  operating 
with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  eight  ( 8 )  kilo- 
grams of  the  Isotope  U-235  contained  In  such 
uranium." 

article  m 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed  ex- 
change of  Information  referred  to  in  Article 
I.  It  Is  understood  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  between  either  Party  or  authorized 
persons  xmder  its  Jurisdiction  and  author- 
ized persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
other  for  the  transfer  of  materials.  Including 
special  nuclear  material,  and  equipment  and 
devices,  and  for  the  performance  of  services. 
Such  arrangements  shall  be  subject  to: 

"1.  the  limitations  applicable  to  transac- 
tions between  the  Parties  under  Article  11; 

"2.  Article  V;  and 

"3.  applicable  laws,  regulations,  p>ollcles, 
and  license  requirements  of  the  Parties." 

ARTICLE     IV 

Paragraphs  A,  B,  and  C  of  Article  VI  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  The  Government  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Be- 
publle  of  China  emphasize  their  common  In- 
terest In  assuring  that  any  material,  equip- 
ment, or  device  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  or  any 
person  under  ite  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
this  Agr^ment  shall  be  used  solely  for  cl\-ll 
purposes 

"B.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  In  this  Agreement  are 
supplanted,  by  agreement  of  the  Parties  as 
provided  In  Article  VIKA).  by  safeguards 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  nowithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  agreement,  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing rights : 

1 1 1  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operation  for  clvU  purposes  and  per- 
mitting effective  application  of  safeguards. 
to  review  the  design  of  any  ( a )  reactor,  and 
(b)  other  equipment  and  devices,  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  relevant  to  the  effective  application  of 
saregiiards.  which  are.  or  have  been,  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  or  any  person  under  Its  juris- 
diction under  this  Agreement,  or  which  are 
w  use,  fabricate,  or  process  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing materials  so  made  available:  source 
material,  special  nuclear  material,  moderator 
material,  or  other  matertal  designated  by  the 
Commission: 

<2i  With  reepect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
uc  of  China  or  any  person  under  its  Jurisdic- 
Hon  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  or  any  person  under  its  Jurlsdlc- 
QMi  and  any  sotu-cs  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
nal  utilised  In,  recovered  from,  or  produced 


as  a  result  of  the  uae  of  any  of  the  following 
materials,  equipment  or  devices  so  made 
available : 

(a)  source  matertal,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, moderator  material,  or  other  matertal 
designated  by  tbe  Oommission, 

(b)  reactors, 

(c)  any  other  equipment  or  device  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  as  an  Item  to  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subparagraph  B(2)  will  ^ply. 

(I)  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  ensuring  aocotmtablllty  for  such  mate- 
rials: and 

(II)  to  require  that  any  such  matertal  In 
the  custody  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  or  any  person  under  Its  Ju- 
risdiction be  subject  to  all  of  the  safeguards 
provided  for  In  this  Article  and  the  guar- 
anties set  forth  in  Article  VII; 

(3)  To  require  the  deposit  in  storage  facll- 
Itiee  designated  by  the  Cocunission  of  any 
of  the  special  nuclear  matertal  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  Bl2)  of  this  Article  which  is 
not  currently  uUUzed  for  civil  purposes  m 
tbe  Republic  of  China  and  which  is  not  re- 
tained or  purchased  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Statee  of  America  pursuant  to 
Paragraphs  E  or  P.  respectively,  of  Article  II, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  pursuant  to  an  ar- 
rangement mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Parties: 

(4 1  To  designate,  after  consultation  T^-lth 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
personnel  who,  accompanied,  if  either  Party 
so  requests,  by  personnel  declgnated  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  shall 
have  access  In  the  Republic  of  China  to  all 
places  and  data  necessary  to  account  for  the 
source  and  special  nuclear  materials  which 
are  subject  to  subparagraph  B(2)  of  this 
Article,  to  determine  whether  there  Is  com- 
pliance with  this  Agreement,  and  to  make 
such  independent  measurements  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary: 

(6)  In  the  event  of  non -compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  or  the  guaran- 
ties set  forth  In  Article  VII  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Article  within 
a  reasonable  time,  to  suspend  or  terminate 
tills  Agreement  and  to  require  the  return  of 
any  materials,  equipment,  and  devices  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  B(2)  of  this  Arti- 
cle; 

(6)  To  consult  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  in  the  matter  of  health 
and  safety. 

"C.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  undertakes  to  facilitate  tbe  applica- 
tion of  the  safeguards  provided  for  In  this 
Article." 

AKTICLS    V 

Article  VII,  Paragraph  B  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  is  amended  by  adding  the 
words,  "or  group  of  nations",  following  tbe 
word,  "nation",  wherever  It  appears. 

ARTICLE    VI 

Article  V1I(A)1  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation, as  amended.  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  reference,  "paragraph  C",  and  the 
commas  preceding  and  following  such  refer- 
ence. 

ASTtCLB    Vtl 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  such  Amendment 
and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the  period  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  amended. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 


Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  this  — 

day  of ,  1966. 

Por  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America: 

(DZ) 

Donovan  Q.  Zook, 
Direcfof,  Office  of  Atomic  Snergy  Affain, 
International   Scientific  and   Techno- 
lo0cal  Affairs.  Department  of  State. 
(BHT) 

Bakbara  H.  Thomas, 
Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  Division  of  Inter- 
national  Affairs.    U.S.   Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of 
China: 

(MW) 

Martin  Wong, 
Economic    Minister    Counselor,   Chinese 
Embassy,  Washin0on,  D.C. 


\aETNAM— DEESCALATION  OR 
COMPLETE  VICTORY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Secretary  of  State  vl&ited  U 
Thant.  He  also  spoke  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

In  the  conversation  with  Mr.  U  Thant — 
according  to  the  Times — the  Secretary 
asserted  that  the  "United  States  wanted 
to  de-escalate  the  Vietnam  war"  but  said 
there  was  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
Hanoi  and  Its  allies. 

Speaking  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  a  premature  pullout  from  Viet- 
nam would  surely  lead  to  world  war  m. 
According  to  the  paper,  Mr.  Rusk  said: 

Any  withdrawal  before  complete  victory 
over  Conomunist  aggression  would  be  •   •  • 

fatal. 

So  one  can  take  a  choice  of  U.S. 
policy — deescalatlon  or  complete  vic- 
tory. Except  that  I  had  always  pre- 
sumed that  these  were  mutually  exclu- 
sive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec^d, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.I  Times] 

RrsK  Asserts  UNmcD  States  Favors  War 
Curb  bpt  Poes  Shun  It — Talks  of  Virr- 
NAM  With  Thant  and  Calls  for  Bolstzr- 
iNG  OF  Truce  Unit  in  Cambodia — Leadbxs 
CoNTTB  at  UJs. — VrrESANS  Told  bt  Sechx- 
tart  an  Early  Ptn-L-Otrr  Couu)  Sftr 
World  War  III 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  August  22. — Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  U  Thant  today 
that  the  United  Statee  wanted  to  de-esca- 
late the  Vietnam  war  but  that  there  had  been 
a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  and 
its  allies. 

Mr.  Rusk  visited  tbe  Secretary  General 
and  said  later  that  be  had  assured  Mr.  Thant 
of  the  Interest  of  the  umted  States  in  scal- 
ing down  the  war. 

[North  Vietnam  offlcially  denounced  all 
American  efforts  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  and 
rejected  the  proposal  by  Its  Asian  neighbors 
to  hold  a  peace  conference,  according  to  a 
United  Presss  International  dispatch  from 
Tokyo] 
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Mr.  Thaat's  position  haa  been  that  the 
only  way  to  get  negotiations  started  U  by 
halting  the  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

He  repeatedly  has  offered  this  as  the  first 
element  of  a  three-pofnt  formula.  The  other 
points  would  b*  scaling  down  of  fighting  in 
the  South  and  discussions  by  all  the  com- 
batants, including  the  Vletcong. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  he  had  not  gone  into  details 
on  these  three  points  diirlng  his  talk  with 
ICr.  Thant. 

nnvRssT  IS  cambodia 

Discussing  Vietnam's  neighbor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said  he  had  renewed  United 
States  Interest  in  strengthening  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  In  Cambodia 
to  help  assure  the  neutrality  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  Cambodia. 

The  idea  of  bolstering  the  commission  so 
that  it  could  better  police  the  frontier  with 
South  Vietnam  was  proposed  by  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  the  Cambodian  chief  ot  state, 
in  December  with  the  suggestion  that  Wash- 
ington pay  for  strengthening  It.  In  June, 
tb«  Unltsd  SUtes  said  It  would  be  pleased 
to  do  so  because  the  United  States  sought  to 
prevent  the  use  of  Cambodian  territory  by 
troops  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  proposal  has  not  been  Implemented  al- 
ttaoufh  a  Cambodian  source  said  today  that 
It  stUl  stood. 

Ralteratlon  by  Mr.  Rusk  of  the  Idea  of 
stren«thealng  the  commission  took  c»i  slg- 
Dlflcanee  in  Ught  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
8Ut«a  conceded  last  week  that  the  border 
village  bombed  by  American  planes  recently 
may  have  been  In  Cambodia. 

■nie  commission  was  sat  up  under  the  1B64 
Geneva  agreements.  Mr.  Rusk,  In  referring 
to  It.  expressed  disappointment  that  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Oeneva  conference,  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  had  not  been  able  to 
make  progress  on  Prince  Sihanouk^  request. 
The  United  States  has  complained  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  agreed  to  efforts  to  con- 
vene a  Geneva  meeting. 

mST  MXTTINO  SINCI  jvm 

Today's  meeting  between  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Thant  was  their  first  since  June  14,  when  the 
Secretary  General  went  to  Washington  for  a 
United  Nations  reception.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Thant  said  that  they  had  talked  casiially  for 
only  "a  few  moments,"  that  Vietnam  was 
touched  on  but  that  "nothing  of  substance" 
had  been  discussed. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Thant  con- 
ferred In  the  Secretary  Oeneral's  seth-floor 
oaces  for  AS  oUnutee.  Mr.  Rusk  wsa  accom- 
panied by  Ambassador  James  M.  Nabrit  Jr. 
of  the  United  States  delegation,  who  Is  dep- 
uty permanent  represenUtlve. 

Mr.  Rvisk  said  on  leaving  that  he  and  Mr. 
"Hiant  had  discussed  the  coming  General  As- 
sambly  and  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam.  He 
said  the  talks  had  been  "useful  and  helpful." 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  he  had  not  discussed 
with  Mr.  Thant  the  United  States'  request 
that  he  stay  on  as  Secretary  General,  but 
that  American  support  for  Mr.  Thant  was 
well  known.    Mr.  Ttaanfa  term  ends  Nov.  3. 


A   WAamMo  BT   RuaK 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Seeretary  Rusk  warned  In  a  spaech  here 
yastsRUy  that  a  premature  American  pull- 
out  from  South  Vietnam  would  "Purely"  lead 
to  World  War  m. 

Any  withdrawal  before  complete  victory 
over  Communist  aggrasulon  would  be  as  fatal 
«•  ware  attempts  to  appease  the  Axis  powers 
in  the  nlnateen-thlrtlas.  Mr.  Buak  said  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Veterans  cf 
Foreign  Wars  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel. 

He  implied  that  had  President  Kennedy 
lived,  American  combat  troops  would  be  aa 


heavily  committed  In  Vietnam  as  they  are 
under  President  Johnsod. 

He  said  Precedent  Kennedy  had  "never  fal- 
tered" in  taklhg  whatevSr  action  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  South  ♦ietnam's  independ- 
ence. He  recalled  Mr.  Kfennedy's  sasrlng  two 
months  before  his  assassination,  "But  we 
are  not  there  fin  Vietnam)  to  see  a  war  lost." 

SCHLXSINCEV'S    VDCW 

This  does  not  agree  with  the  recollections 
of  Arthur  M.  Schlesingc  Jr.,  the  historian, 
who  said  in  his  book  "A  Thousand  Days" 
that  President  Kennedy  never  regarded  Viet- 
nam as  a  top-priority  problem.  Moreover, 
Mr^  Schleslnger  said  Preeldent  Kennedy  be- 
lieved a  heavy  Amertaan  troop  build-up 
might  turn  Vietnamese  nationalism  against 
the  United  States  and  transform  an  Asian 
civil  conflict  Into  a  white  man's  war. 

After  discuasing  Mr.  Kennedy's  position  on 
Vietnam,  Secretary  RuA  lauded  President 
Johnson  as  "one  of  the  tnoet  resolute  Presi- 
dents this  cq|untry  ever  had."     He  said: 

"President  Johnson  has  faced  great  al- 
ternatives: 

"We  can  quit  [in  Vlet|iam]  and  await  the 
great  catastrophe  that  surely  awaits  at  the 
end  of  the  trail. 

"Or  we  cao  meet  thtse  people  who  are 
coming  in  f^om  North  Vletnana.  And  otir 
people  are  nSeetlng  them  with  a  skUI  that 
Is  deeply  moving. 

"Now  thatto  what  this  Is  all  about.  Either 
we  act  to  prevent  war  or  .alt  with  neglect  and 
wait  for  It  tojhappen." 

xi^aLZEB   VIEW   aXTAI.T.in)  t 

Mr.  Rusk  noted  that  between  World  Wars 
I  and  n  many  Americana  looked  on  Japan's 
aggression  in  Manchuria  aa  unimportant  to 
their  natlorfal  security. 

He  said  Apiericans  in  those  days  reassTired 
themselves  by  saying:  '*Well,  maybe  if  the 
aggressors  iret  Just  another  bite  they'll  be 
happy,"  or  i"You  have  to  remember  they've 
been  treatetl  pretty  p)oorly  In  the  past." 

"That  was  the  cynlalsm.  that  was  the 
negleot  theft  led  to  Worl«  War  n,"  Mr.  Rusk 
said.  4 

He  described  the  Vetemns  of  Foreign  Wars 
as  "a  group  not  confused  about  why  we're 
fighting  in  Vietnam." 

"Our  objective,"  he  said,  "Is  peace — peace 
that  permits  an  Indepeadent  people  in  any 
area  to  live  in  peace  »lth  institutions  of 
their  own  pholce."  j 

Be  added :  | 

"Once  In  a  while  I  s«e  a  picket  carrying 
a  'Pectce  (n  Vietnam'  sign.  I'm  tempted  to 
go  and  say,  'Let  me  help  you  carry  that  sign 
because  President  Johnson  has  taken  that 
sign  Intoi  every  capital  in  the  world'." 

Secretary  Rusk  said  American  troops  In 
Vietnam  would  "come  h^me  tomorrow  If  the 
I  North  Vietnamese]  Infiltration  stopped  and 
those  who  have  no  business  In  South  Viet- 
nam wou|ld  go  home." 

"But  they  still  keep  owning."  he  said 

"If  anyone  from  Hanai  can  be  In  Geneva 
tomorrow  morning  to  talk  peace.  I  win  be 
there,"  Mr.  Rusk  said. 

Declaring  that  successive  administrations 
In  Washington  had  found  the  continued  In- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam  vital  to  Amer- 
ican security,  the  Secretary  said  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  d^th  of  the  commit- 
ment In  Southeast  A8l% 

He  said  that  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  and  other  defensive  alliances 
ware  "the  backbone  of  world  peace."  and  that 
if  Moacow  and  Peking  concluded  that  tne 
United  '  States  was  backing  down  on  Its 
pledges*  to  those  alllano»8,  the  world  would 
face  the  proepeot  of  Wot  Id  War  HI. 

He  predicted  that  If  President  Johnson 
prevail^  In  South  Vietnam  "a  hundred  small 
nations  around  the  wqrld  will  clap  their 
hinds  In  Joy." 


The  United  States,  he  said.  Is  not  trying  to 
■■wlj)e  out"  North  Vietnam,  nor  does  it  a««k 
any  bases  In  Vietnam. 

"AU  we  want,"  he  added,  "is  an  enduring 
peace,  and  what's  wrong  with  that?" 

The  national  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Armed  Forcee  Award  was  given  to  Col.  Mi- 
chael Yunck  of  the  Marines  in  recognition 
of  'his  compassion  for  his  fellow  man  and 
his  dedication  to  American  ideals  as  shown 
by  his  actions  when  he  risked  death  and  In- 
Jury  so  that  Vietnamese  civilians  might  Uve." 

Colonel  Yunck.  still  on  active  duty  despite 
the  loss  of  a  leg.  told  the  veterans :  "We  will 
continue  the  fight  in  Vietnam  until  that 
country  can  Join  us  in  the  family  of  free 
nations,  free  from  fear  of  aggression." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  short  arti- 
cle from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  en- 
titled "  The  Fears  of  U  Thant . " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the   Manchester   Guardian,   Aug.   IJ 
1966] 
The  Fears  or  U  Thant 

"I  am  increasingly  convinced,"  said  the 
UN  Secretary-General,  U  Thant,  last  Satur- 
day, "that  the  Vietnam  war  wilt  develop 
Into  a  major  war  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues." No  one  who  did  not  foresee  the 
war's  expansion  to  its  present  scale  has  the 
right  to  contradict  him — least  of  all  the 
United  States  Administration,  which  Is  now 
employing  forces  and  using  methods  beyond 
anything  It  dreamed  of  only  two  years  ago. 
The  expansion  continues  day  by  day.  with  oc- 
casional major  leaps.  Mr.  Wilson's  visit  to 
Washington  at  the  end  of  last  week  was 
marked  by  the  heaviest  raids  on  North  Viet- 
nam so  far,  and  also  by  the  first  intentional 
raids  by  US  aircraft  on  the  demilitarised 
zone  between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
If,  as  a  US  military  spokesman  claimed,  the 
targets  were  troop  concentrations  and  forti- 
fications, then  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
be  blamed  for  initiating  this  bit  of  escala- 
tion by  Introducing  them:  but  that  conflnns 
rather  than  invalidates  U  Thant's  thesis. 
U  Thant's  fear  that  the  war  may  "spill  over 
the  frontiers"  Is  already  being  fulfilled. 
Slam  has  long  been  a  major  base  for  the 
U^alr  raids  on  the  North,  and  it  gets  daily 
make  disturbing  that  Britain  Is  Involved  to 
th^  extent  of  building  a  military  airfield 
there. 

But,  If  both  sides  are  contributing  to  the 
expansion  of  the  war,  the  US  responsibility 
Is  by  far  the  greater.  That  Is  inevlUble. 
quite  apart  from  any  questions  of  right  and 
wrong;  for  the  military  resources  that  the 
United  States  can  throw  In  are  vast  compared 
with  those  of  Vietnam.  A  halt  In  the  esca- 
lation does  not  depend  on  the  Vletcong,  or 
even,  as  Mr.  Wilson  often  suggests,  on  Ha- 
noi— unless  It  wants  to  surrender,  for  that 
(It  may  reasonably  fear)  Is  what  accepting 
American  terms  for  talks  would  Imply  »t 
present. 

Still  less  can  Peking  or  Moscow  save  the 
nations  from  the  fate  that  U  Thant  fears; 
they  have  already  shown  how  reluctant  they 
are  to  get  Involved  In  the  fighting.  Th* 
choice  of  peace  and  war  is  In  American 
hands,  and  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
to  make  It  do  not  see  It  in  such  stark  teriM 
renders  it  all  the  easier  for  them  to  choose 
the  wrong  thing:  war  will  come  creeping  up 
on  them  and  tighten  its  colls,  as  it  has  been 
doing  up  to  now.  Already  it  is  hard  to  ase 
how  they  can  escape  honourably.  But  If  they 
cannot  at  this  stage  contemplate  withdraw- 
ing, they  can  at  least  not  go  on  making 
things  worse.  That  Is  an  Immediate  decision 
they    could    take    towards    ending    the  wsr. 
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It  does  not  depend  on  any  elaborate  peace 
proposals,  but  would  contribute  to  a  situa- 
tion which  might  later  make  them  pyoeslble. 
Now.  however.  It  seems  that  the  US  lead- 
ers are  set  on  victory,  and  we  may  even  fear, 
as  U  Thant  seems  to.  that  they  will  stop 
of  nothing  short  of  It — even  world  war.  The 
danger  Is  all  the  greater  In  that,  through  the 
nature  of  the  war,  the  victory  they  seek  is 
impossible. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SAIGON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago,  in  an  open  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Defense  chal- 
lenged a  statement  which  I  had  made, 
which  in  turn  was  baseff  upon  an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times  written  by  Neil 
Sheehan.  That  article  dealt  with  con- 
ditions in  Saigon  resulting  from  the  war 
and  the  infusion  of  such  vast  numbers 
of  foreign  troops. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  is  so  powerful  in  the  mak- 
ing of  policy  in  our  Qovernment  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  is  so  badly  in- 
formed about  actual  conditions  in  the 
theater  of  war. 

Recently,  Mr.  Eric  Pace,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Mr.  Robert  Guillain,  in 
Le  Monde  of  Paris,  have  given  us  fur- 
ther reports  on  the  conditions  In  Saigon. 

I  believe  it  might  be  beneficial  to  our 
national  welfare  If  those  who  direct  our 
foreign  policy  were  made  aware  of  what 
Is  happening  in  Saigon  and  in  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  5.  1966,  by  Mr.  Eric 
Pace  and  a  translation  of  the  article  by 
Mr.  Guillain  which  appeared  in  Le 
Monde  of  Paris  on  May  21,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcqift), 
as  follows : 

Was    SPtTKS     DELINQtJENCT     AMONO     GIBLS     IN 

Vietnam — iNSTmmoN  for  Them.  Run  by 
Nuns  at  Saigon's  Coax,  Has  To  Be  ENLARoaen 
(By  Brie  Pace) 

ViNKLONO.  SOTTTH  VtZTNAM.  AugUSt  3. The 

South  Vietnamese  Government  is  quietly 
doubling  the  capacity  of  Its  only  rehabilita- 
tion center  for  delinquent  girls,  officials  dis- 
closed today. 

"Were  getting  all  the  stragglers  in  the 
flock."  said  Sister  Mary,  the  strapping  Irish 
nun  who  runs  the  center,  which  is  In  a  for- 
mer military  barracks  tn  this  provincial  capi- 
tal 65  miles  southwest  of  Saigon. 

"The  presence  of  so  many  troops  makes  a 
fantastic  amount  of  prostltuUon."  she  said. 
Us  out  Of  control  now  in  Saigon,  and  I 
think  the  Vietnamese  resent  this  more  than 
»aythlng  else  about  the  expanding  of  the 
war.  more  even  than  the  bombing." 

Sister  Marys  charges,  dressed  in  neat  white 
BlouMB,  gazed  coolly  at  a  group  of  male  vlsl- 
wrs  who  were  shepherded  through  the  cen- 
wb  pastel  arcades. 

"There's  Lisa."  Sister  Mary  said.  "She's  10. 
Has  was  working  in  a  brothel  In  Saigon." 

"That  is  Rose;  she  used  to  steal  10.000 
WMters  (about  (86)  a  day,-  the  43-year-old 
°^  said,  indicating  another  10-year  old, 
▼nose  hair  was  carefully  combed. 

Bister  Mary  also  pointed  a  16-year-old 
^ed  Margaret  who  had  a  demure  plgtaU. 
\T.^  kidnaped,  drugged  and  put  to  work 
"»  a  Baigon  bar."  the  nun  aald  softly. 


Saigon  courts  provide  the  majority  of  the 
Inmates  of  the  institution,  which  is  formally 
called  the  Center  of  Professional  Guidance 
and  Is  owned  by  the  Government.  Sister 
Mary  and  her  staff  of  seven  nuns  are  from 
the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  head- 
quarters Is  in  Prance. 

Girls  from  10  to  18  years  old  are  admitted 
to  the  center,  founded  in  1968  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  after  a 
campaign  against  vice.  Subsequent  Govern- 
ments have  kept  the  center  in  operation. 

The  present  capacity  of  170  girls  will  be 
increased  by  150  when  building  is  completed. 
The  new  house  will  contain  a  dining  hall  and 
quarters  for  unwed  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Construction  on  the  project  has  lagged  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  from  the  Govern- 
ment, although  Sister  Mary  maintains  that 
the  program  should  be  vastly  expanded. 

Though  limited  In  size,  the  existing  quar- 
ters are  elaborately  appointed,  with  a  tennis 
court  and  swimming  pool.  The  girls  have 
their  own  mandolin  ensemble,  and  are  In- 
structed In  cooking  and  painting  m  addition 
to  regular  school  subjects. 

Older  girls  are  allowed  to  go  on  dates  with 
local  boys  whom  they  meet  through  Catholic 
youth  activities.  When  the  girls  reach  18. 
the  nuns  try  to  find  them  Jobs  and  homes 
elsewhere.  Sister  Mary  said  that  most  of  her 
alumnae  found  a  satisfactory-  niche  In  the 
outside  world,  and  that  numbers  of  them 
returned  for  visits. 

With  the  sharp  Increase  In  prostitution, 
the  courts  no  longer  commit  a  girl  simply 
for  being  a  prostitute.  "That  would  be  like 
trj-lng  to  stop  a  tidal  wave,"  Sister  Mary  said. 
Those  sent  to  the  center  have  generally  been 
Involved  In  more  serious  crimes,  such  as  kid- 
napping other  girls. 

Many  of  the  younger  Inmates,  though,  are 
simply  homeless  urchins  found  roaming,  like 
alley  cats,  down  Saigon's  boulevards,  begging 
or  stealing  from  the  markets. 

"Their  parenu  are  generally  dead  or  killed 
In  the  war,  or  working  some  place  else,"  SU- 
ter  Mary  explained. 

The  less  tractable  girls  are  segregated  In  a 
room  called  "the  dump  heap."  They  were 
sewing  pajamas  for  a  Saigon  hospital  today 
while  the  radio  played  soothing  songs  from 
the  American  musical  ""South  Pacific." 


In  Veetnam  :  The  Sbcowd  "Dirtt  War" 
^y  Robert  Oulllaln) 

I.  SAIGON 
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Their  heads  shaved,  their  shoulders 
squared,  their  legs  enormous,  they  are  here 
in  the  streets  of  Saigon  by  the  hundreds— 
the  O.I.  Almost  all  of  them  In  clwles,  shirts 
hanging  loose  over  their  trousers,  they  dis- 
play in  the  city  the  vaguely  restive  boredom 
of  the  soldier  on  leave,  out  for  a  good  time. 

For  those  big  wtilte  and  black  giants, 
a  whole  poptilatlon  of  pint-sized  yellow  men 
seems  to  be  there  Just  to  wait  on  them. 
They  let  themselves  be  wheeled  around  in 
bicycle  rickshaws  by  half-naked  coolies. 
They  have  their  shoes  shlned  by  tiny  10- 
year  old  shoeshlne  boys.  They  let  them- 
selves be  taken  In  tow  by  girls  who  hold  them 
by  the  hand. 

It  is  for  them  that  the  girls  have  given  up 
the  graceful  Vietnamese  tunic,  the  silk  pan- 
taloons, and  the  floating  veils,  to  don  teen- 
ager slacks  fitting  sntigly  at  the  thighs.  At 
the  street-comers  the  G.I.  palavers  with  the 
young  hoodlums  and  pimps  in  blue-Jeans, 
who  offer  them  girls,  plasters  on  the  black 
market,  addressee  for  gambling,  or  opium. 
For  them  the  sidewalks  of  the  Boulevard 
Charner  spUl  over  with  shoddy  goods  in 
atrociously  poor  taste;  sold  out  In  the  open, 
where  erotic  nudes  painted  on  silks,  and 
contraceptive*  oamouflaged  In  silver  doUars, 
are  In  great  demand. 


The  heart  of  the  city  belongs  to  them. 
Rue  Catlnat,  Ironically  renamed  In  Viet- 
namese  "Rue  de  la  Uberte"  (Freedom  Street], 
has  never  seen  so  many  plnk-aklnned  and 
blond-haired  people.  The  terraces  of  the 
cafes  are  crowded.  Invaded  by  men,  all  cut 
after  the  same  pattern.  The  bars — there  is 
one  every  50  feet  or  so — have  American 
names,  such  as  "Chicago",  or  "Texas",  and 
are  crowded  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  th« 
ui?hi 

TRE  RKAO  IS  ROTTSN 

Abroad,  one  readily  Imagines  that  Saigon 
lives  In  an  atmosphere  of  war.  War?  But 
who  thinks  of  It  here  but  to  detest  it  and 
to  efcnpe  from  it  and  to  profit  from  It  by 
the  waltz  of  the  dollars,  and  to  mock  it  by 
the  race  to  pleasures?  In  those  far  away 
places  one  also  thinks  that  Saigon  lives  In 
fear,  afraid  every  momset  of  the  grenades 
or  the  time-bombs  of  the  "Viet  Oong.  Oh 
well.  It's  not  that  way  at  all!  Saigon  only 
dreams  of  making  deals  and  having  fun,  at 
least  when  It  Is  not  feverish  with  political 
demonstrations.  At  long  intervals.  It  is  true, 
the  bombs  work  havoc.  But,  except  for  bad 
luck,  everybody  feels  safe,  and  Saigon  1^  not 
to  be  compared  with  Algiers  under  terror. 
Why  would  the  Viet  Cong  use  terror  when 
there  Is  an  evil  there  which  rots  it  much 
more  surely  from  within:  corruption?  A 
Vlctnameae  said  to  me :  "In  this  war,  the  head 
Is  rotten :  Saigon  is  it." 

These  American  boys  behave  decently, 
however,  they  are  not  too  quarrelsome,  not 
too  often  Intoxicated,  always  generous  with 
their  dollars.  But  when  there  are  thousands 
every  day  to  spend  their  savings,  to  look  for 
girls,  to  carry  on  their  Uttle  deals,  for  each 
G.I.  does  quite  a  buslneas,  when  the  tide  of 
men,  the  Niagara  of  doUars.  und  the  Hima- 
laya of  supplies  fall  on  a  poor  and  underde- 
veloped Stftith  Vietnam,  on  a  South  Vietnam, 
ese  population  whose  fibre,  not  very  strong 
to  begin  with,  has  suffered  the  wear  and  tear 
of  twenty  years  of  war.  how  could  this  coun- 
try escape  rottenness"? 

The  first  few  days,  before  I  got  uaad  to  It, 
the  sight  of  S&lgon  gave  me  nauoMi.  Becauae 
I  had  lived  the  Asian  drama  for  a  quarter  of 
a  centtiry.  had  I  myself  become  too  "Aslan- 
Ized"?  Anyway,  I  am  stire  that  the  Japanese, 
the  Indians,  and  the  Chinese  who  go  to 
Saigon  must  feel  as  disgusted  as  I  do.  Well, 
then!  After  their  25  years  of  fighting  and 
painful  revolutions  for  Asia  to  be  for  the 
Asians,  all  of  a  sudden  there  are  reinstalled 
in  the  capital  of  an  Asian  country.  Itself  the 
center  of  world  events,  all  the  ImJages  over- 
come, all  tbe  odious  images  tfaought  to  have 
disappeared  of  a  foreign  and  White  suprem- 
acy. 

Saigon.  Invaded  as  It  ne^«r  was  under  the 
French,  more  occupied  than  Japan  after  Its 
defeat,  more  Immoral  than  Tokyo  diu-lng 
the  Korean  War  .  .  .  The  Whites,  masters  of 
the  city.  The  "buyers",  back  on  the  spot 
(the  native  businessmen  who  collaborate 
with  the  occupant  .  .  .).  The  mintBten. 
puppets  on  the  string  .  .  .  The  Vietnamese 
holding  out  their  hand  for  a  dler.  .  .  .  The 
Vietnamese  girls  who  seU  themselves. 
But  don't  the  Americans  sec  that  aU  thU  is 
a  shocking  sight?  In  the  15th  or  30th  year 
of  decolonization,  aren't  they  afraid  of  the 
judgments  of  the  "Third  World"?  Don't  they 
know  what  weapons  they  are  giving  their 
enemies  when  the  Viet  Cong  can  say:  "Look, 
Saigon  Is  no  more  than  a  brothel  and  a  den 
of  Iniquity"?  ^ 

PROSTTTUTES    AND    RACKXT^ERS 

Saigon's  biggest  Industry  today  U  prostitu- 
tion. In  Korea,  during  the  other  war,  the 
Americans  were  boycotted  by  the  proud 
Korean  women.  The  Americans  In  Vietnam 
are  much  luckier:  the  women  of  Saigon  can 
hardly  resist  their  youth  and  their  dollars, 
and  the  refugees  from  the  rice-fields  even 
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iMi.  Tba  ban  wittx  girls  tm  mafclTig  «  mint. 
N««  bua  •»•  balng  opensd  aU  th«  tlms. 
tbrouch  paying  graft  wblch  may  go  aa  higtx 
m»  a  million  plaitara. 

That  U  wber*  tha  OX,  who  la  lond  of  dim 
Ugbt.  jass  mualc  and  whisky  oomos  to  find 
What  ha  U  looking  for.  B»  finds  a  "suite" 
erarywhera,  eran  In  the  moat  ezpanslTe  and 
bast  known  hotels;  or  in  the  thouaands  of 
rootns  rented  by  the  day  or  by  the  hots':  It  Is 
no  longer  possible  to  keep  count  of  the 
thousands  of  Vletnameae  families  who  hare 
adapted  a  part  of  their  living  quarters  to 
such  use;  or  In  the  sprawling  straw-hut  or 
shanty  campa  that  have  sprung  up  outside 
the  American  camps  and  along  the  roads,  on 
the  exits  from  Saigon,  toward  Tu-I>uc,  Blen- 
Hoa.lfytho.  .  .  . 

To  work  for  the  Americans,  or  simply  to 
lire  ami  tbam  is  the  Ideal  of  thousands  of 
Vlstnamase.  Pro- American 7  No,  pro-dollar. 
THoee  OX'S  the  money  is  rolling  out  of  their 
pockets  all  by  Itself.  Near  them,  one  has 
■ccsss  to  aU  the  products,  all  the  gadgets. 
TlM  UwB.  Army  Imports  everything,  even  Its 
wMtapi^erbaskets  are  "made  In  USA."  To 
get  near  them  meaiis  to  get  near  the  miracu- 
lous PJC.,  or  army  depot,  and  that  means  to 
Join  In  the  "trafflcklng"  that  surrounds  the 
PJL 

This  trafflcklng  has  two  forms.  First  of  all, 
hundreds  of  OX's  every  day  sell  on  the  black 
market  all  kinds  of  purchases  they  make  at 
the  P.X.  for  that  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  hundreds-  of  tons  of  goods  bound  for 
the  army  depot  regularly  disappear  between 
the  pier  of  the  port  of  CtaUgon  and  the  depot 
In  town,  a  distance  of  two  kilometers.  Entire 
trucks  disappear  en  route,  as  though  by 
magic.  And  everyone  knows  that  this  does 
not  happen  without  a  vast  complicity  net- 
work which  must  stretch  beyond  the  customs 
oiBeUU,  eonvoyers.  Vietnamese  police,  etc. — 
who  get  themselvea  arrested  from  time  to 
time — ^wblch  mxist  reach  as  far  as  the  im- 
porting offices  of  the  VS.  Army. 

The  diverted  products  reappear  on  the 
enonnous  outdoor  market  set  up  on  the  ilde- 
w»lka.  or  m  the  stores  an  over  the  dty .  There 
one  finds  every  conceivable  type  of  com- 
modity ranging  from  preserves  to  rare  prod- 
ucts labeled  "not  to  be  sold  commercially." 
And  the  P  JC.  merchandise  la  not  the  only  one 
to  disappear.  A  certain  "thieves  marker'  in 
town  spedallzea  In  the  sale  of  brand  new 
American  uniforms.  If  you  want  to  buy 
American  arms,  you  can  get  the  address. 


dVnJMf  AKD  XnTrAST 

Another  lucrative  big  racket  Is  in  construc- 
tion and  boastng.  To  get  building  materials, 
all  kinds  of  graft  must  be  paid,  but  the  rich 
Vletnamepe  build  one  borne  after  another 
and  pay  off  the  bouse  within  two  years.  They 
ask  up  to  $800  a  month  for  rent.  knowU^ 
that  their  American  tenants  will  alwav^^y, 
even  if  they  have  to  go  out  of  th9lrm»7  to 
live  in  the  villa  and  share  the-^nt  (sic — 
hoBM?).  The  Chlneae  of  Cbolon  build  big 
eight  to  ten  Ooor  buildings  profiting  from  the 
"oament  racket."  which  Is  one  of  their  prl- 
▼ate  rackets.  But  which  are  not  their  raek- 
etsT  Cartridge  oasee  and  scrap  Iron  from  the 
hattle-firtds.  old  tin  cans,  the  fiattened  out 
metal  of  which  U  used  for  refugee  huts.  The 
Vietnamese  compete:  They  traffic  in  auto- 
mobile or  scooter  Imports,  pharmaceutical 
products,  exemption  from  military  service, 
•to.  Vletnameae,  Chinese — or  Americans, 
everybody  cheerfully  gets  together  in  a  major 
racket:  the  traffic  In  doUars  and  plasters. 
There  are  at  least  three  recognised  rates :  the 
oOelal  rate,  the  military  dollar  rate,  more 
than  double,  and  the  black  market  rate,  more 
than  triple.  There  are  always  people,  as 
though  there  were  any  doubt,  who  have  ac- 
cess to  Mveral  rates  and  who  thus  build  for- 
tunes from  clandestine  exchange  operations. 


Many  of  even  the  highest-ranking  officials 
take  tneir  own  large  slice  Oroca  all  these  rack- 
ets, under  a  regime  which  pays  Its  officials 
ridiculous  sums  (a  maxiaium  of  50,000  old 
francs',  per  month  at  least)  embezzlement  Ls 
a  recognized  practice:  one  gets  p>ald  out  of 
State  funds;  "The  mandarin  also  got  paid, 
well,  fpr  life."  a  Vletnamete  said  to  me.  "The 
Minister  of  Tonton  Diem  for  ten  years,  and 
the  onie  we  have  today  (or  one  year"!  "Bak- 
ftshlsh'i'  is  Indispensable  ^n  all  sorts  of  oc- 
caslon4,  and  Is  demanded,  especially,  of  the 
Americans.  Officials  make  a  fortune.  Cus- 
toms ojDcials  buy  a  Mercedes.  Colonels  build 
villas  ior  themselvee. 

For  the  misappropriation  of  funds  does  not 
spare  the  South  Vletnamoee  Army;  It  Is  even 
one  of  4ts  diseases.  In  all  ifmks.  The  govern- 
ment ^Idler  pillages  the  villages  'on  busi- 
ness." ;Tbe  superior  offlcef  serves  his  recruits 
two  m^als  a  day,  instead  of  the  three  which 
are  foreseen,  and  pockets  the  profit.  When, 
all  the  I  same,  this  or  that  General  or  Colonel 
Is  pei-fectly  honest,  and  i^iany  are.  it  Ls  only 
too  oftien  his  redoubtable  wife  who  trafflcks 
vlgoroi^ly,  like  the  'wife  who  had  her  cement 
transported  by  army  planes  so  she  could 
build  her  villa. 

The  iest  explanation  fat  all  these  practices 
Is  a  simple  one:  It  Is  an  escape  from  Insecu- 
rity. The  war  has  been  going  on  (or  20  years. 
Death  may  come  tomorrow;  or  deatructlon; 
or  Communism.  To  escape  the  war.  to  hold 
on  to  something  that  Is  secure — that  is  the 
desperate  reflex  and  the  obeesslon  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese.  Security,  for  many  o( 
them,  llies  In  the  plaster,  (x  rather,  the  dollar, 
or  an  account  in  a  SwlsS'  bank.  For  others. 
French  culture  would  be  a  form  of  escape, 
or  a  villa  on  the  Cote  A'Azur.  Ah!,  to  go 
to  France,  to  live  In  Parl%  and  never  to  come 
back  I  .  .  It's  better  to  desert  a  country 
which  has  become  unldhabl table!  If  one 
could  change  the  color  of  one's  skin,  one 
would  do  so.  .  .  . 

CNTLATION 

Meanwhile,  even  the  }3roflts  from  these 
doubtful  practices  are  slipped  by  Inflation. 
Its  explosion  coincided  With  the  massive  ar- 
rival of  the  American  troops,  and,  therefore, 
the  dollars.  Prices  rose  5S  percent  In  1985 
and  are  climbing  steadily,  as  a  result  of  the 
deluge  of  money  and  shortage  of  goods.  The 
Viet  CoQg  know  how  to  worsen  the  situation 
by  economic  warfare.  Ifcey  are  cutting  off 
Saigon's  supplies  of  rlc«  milk,  hogs,  char- 
coal, etc. 

It  must  be  noted,  and  ^Is  la  Important, 
that  not  everybody  suffis,  far  from  It,  be- 
cause of  the  inflation  aad  economic  upsets. 
The  American  installations  bring  work  to 
many  little  people,  and  tbe  rackets  are  profit- 
able. The  people  inslda  the  hovels  of  the 
alums  sometimes  have  more  money  than  they 
have  ever  had  before.  "Vbe  father  works  for 
the  Americans  as  a  coollet  the  young  son  as  a 
shoeshine  boy,  and  the  daughter  is  .  .  . 
"dutiful.'! 

The  people  suffering  most  are  the  honest 
officials — there  are  8ome->-and  the  little  peo- 
ple With  <lzed  incomes,  *peclally  the  teach- 
ers, the  iptellectuals,  and  the  students  .  .  . 
when  the^  go  to  school.  Many  live  In  tragic 
circumstances.  The  government  official  be- 
comes a  l^lcycle-rlcksbaw  driver  after  hours, 
and  the  brofeesor  drives  a  cab  In  his  spare 
time.       1 

An  old  world  Is  crumbling.  The  United 
States  wtoeh  has  come  -  to  protect  law  and 
order  In  ^hls  country  hM  made  a  powerful 
contrlbutl|on  to  the  general  disorder.  The 
government  Is  rotten;  tlie  family  falls  apart: 
the  sodali  classes  are  la  a  state  of  decom- 
position. I  "The  ConfucUin  society  had  four 
classes",  a  Vletnameee  said  to  me.  "of  which 
the  Mandarin  was  the  most  respected.  To- 
day a  poplar  saying  llsfei  the  four  classes  by 
order  of  pjower  and  respect:  the  p  .  .  ..  the 
rickshaw  (jooUes.  the  Chinese,  and  the  Oen- 


erals."  And  he  adds:  "Besides,  thingi 
change  very  rapidly.  Six  months  ago,  the 
Generals  were  heading  the  list." 


THE   JOHNSON   DOCmUNE  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  Johnson  doctrine  in  Asia.  I 
suggested  that  before  our  country  was 
committed  to  such  a  far-reaching  under- 
taking  In  Asia,  the  Senate  should  be  In- 
formed and  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  approve  or  disapprove  of  such  a 
doctrine  and  such  an  undertaking. 

No  one  from  the  executive  branch  has 
acknowledged  the  plan  to  commit  us  be- 
yond the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  it  is  In- 
teresting that  Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  who 
reputedly  is  close  to  the  White  House, 
has  written  a  column  confirming  the 
thesis  that  I  advanced  on  this  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Wilson  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Johnson  Sets  Great  Power  Role  roR  UnniD 
States  in   Asia 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
This  government  now  intends  to  play  the 
role  of  a  great  power  in  Asia  where  none  be- 
fore has  succeeded  in  modem  times,  neither 
Russia,  nor  Japan,  nor  China.    That  was  the 
meaning  of  President  Johnson's  recent  Asian 
policy  announcement. 

It  is  an  audacious  policy  three  years  in  the 
making  with  some  unlikely  participants  who 
In  the  end  came  to  conclusions  contrary  to 
those  they  previously  held. 

Johnson  can  trace  the  Viet  Nam  interven- 
tion in  some  form  back  through  Presidents 
Truman.  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy,  but  the 
new  Asian  policy  he  outlined  In  a  nationally 
televised  speech  is  strictly  Johnsonian. 

Four  men  in  addition  to  the  I»real(lent— 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Vice  President 
HUBKKT  H.  HoMPHRET,  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  3.  NcNamara  and  Walt  Whitman 
Rostow — played  the  leading  parts  in  the 
formulation  of  the  poUcy.  Rostow,  the  for- 
mer Massachiisetts  Institute  of  Technology 
professor  who  advises  the  President  on  ns- 
tional  security  affairs,  was  the  catalyst. 

Not  until  Rostow  came  into  the  White 
House  as  heir  appcu'ent  to  McOewge  Bundy 
did  the  vague  concepts  of  Asian  intervention 
coaleece.  through  his  incisive  rationalising, 
into  a  recognizable  policy  of  great  Impor- 
tance. The  least  likely  and,  in  the  end,  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  all  the  participants  in 
making  tha  policy  was  Humphrey,  for  he 
comes  from  that  branch  of  the  Democratic 
family  that  regards  the  Asian  Intervention  as 
a  tragic  blunder. 

Rusk  brought  to  this  policy  his  own  pre- 
occupation with  Far  Eastern  affairs.  This 
was  his  specialty  in  his  earUer  service  In  the 
State  Department.  McNamara,  who  In  the 
beginning  merely  executed  policy,  has  come 
to  be  a  military  phlloeopher,  much  concerned 
with  the  limits  of  the  exerdse  of  military 
power  and  eager  to  build  bridges  to  China. 

So,  now,  Johnson  is  asking  this  nation  to 
turn  Its  eyes  and  thoughts  to  Asia  as  the 
most  crucial  area  of  the  world,  not  in  tl» 
narrow  sense  of  the  limited  Viet  Nam  wsr 
but  in  the  same  large  sense  ss  we  hsve  f« 
three  centuries  Judged  our  relaUonship  to 
Europe. 

This  large  order  is  not  easily  accepted  6y 
many  who  ajie  learned  in  foreign  affairs.  We 
have  been  oriented  to  Europe  in  our  m»)« 
international  relationships.     The  attentloo 


gf  the  nation  has  been  commanded  only  by 
extraordinary  events  in  Africa,  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  Asia.  We  fought  a  war  in  the  Padflc 
lad  then,  after  a  little  time,  went  home  and 
vstched  from  afar  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Communist  governments.  We  fought  to  a 
itslemate  m  Korea  and  then  tried  to  forget 
tbout  It. 

But  the  issue  rose  again  and  again 
throughout  Asia  untU  the  last  vestigee  of 
European  power  vanished  from  there  with 
the  departure  of  the  French  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  British  from  India.  Then  by 
tentsttve  stages  the  tT.B.  government  moved 
m  hesitantly  with  aid  money  and  advisers 
to  try  to  fill  the  vacuum  that  was  drawing 
In  the  power  of  Communist  China.  These 
tentative  stages  grew  into  an  Important  war 
in  South  Viet  Nam. 

That  war  has  now  been  spread  to  a  much 
larger  canvas  whereon  the  United  States 
would  design  a  peaceable  and  cooperative 
Asia  and  where,  as  the  President  said,  the 
United  States  would  meet  its  obligations  as 
aPiclflc  power. 

The  President  has  finally  spoken  frankly  In 
terms  that  can  be  understood  both  by  those 
who  agree  and  disagree  with  him.  There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  why  we  are  in  Asia.  We 
are  there  to  stop  aggression  and  vise  our 
power,  as  we  have  used  It  In  Europe,  to  create 
itsblllty  under  conditions  that  serve  our 
Interests   best. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Our  Great 
Power  Role,"  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

Ous  Great  Power  Role 

President  Johnson's  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council  makes  the  policy  of  the 
united  States  In  Asia  as  clear  as  it  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  language.  Citizens  may 
quarrel  with  it,  but  they  cannot  fairly  say 
they  have  any  doubts  about  why  we  are  In 
South  Vietnam  or  about  what  we  are  dome 
in  Asia. 

As  the  President  told  the  audience  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs  last  night,  we  are  in 
Asia  to  meet  our  obligations  as  a  Pacific 
power,  to  prove  to  aggressive  nations  that  the 
uae  of  force  Is  a  losing  game,  to  buUd  the 
political  and  economic  strength  of  the  free 
nattons  of  Asia,  to  further  reconciliation  l>e- 
t»een  nations  that  now  caU  themselvea 
enemies. 

The  President  has  made  the  most  powerful 
and  persuasive  declaration  of  his  presidential 
^reer.  It  is  a  great  state  document  stress- 
log  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  Asia.  It  scorns 
the  suggestion  that  the  Pacific  is  less  "cross- 
able"  than  the  Atlantic.  It  boldly  asserts 
American  concern  with  peace  in  Asia  and 
Wth  the  human  rights  of  Asians.  It  warns 
lus  countrymen  not  to  "retreat  from  Oie 
"""ptlons  Of  freedom  and  security  in  Asia." 

The  limited  extent  of  our  alms  in  South 
Vietnam  is  paired  with  the  strongest  asser- 
tion so  far  of  this  cotintry's  determination 
to  pursue  those  ends.  We  are  going  to  keep 
™  until  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam 
"realize  the  price  of  aggression  is  too  high." 
rne  blunt  warning  to  Hanoi  that  "victory  for 
JWir  armies  Is  Impossible."  that  they  "cannot 
wTL'?'  '"""  South  Vietnam  by  force,"  that 
»fwill  resist  as  long  as  they  "persist  In  ag- 
snwion-  iB  rescued  from  arrogance  by  the 
promUe  that  as  soon  as  the  use  of  force  is 
Kfo*^'  ^^*  fighting  wUl  end— that  the 
united  states  will  be  ready  to  "reciprocate." 
^e  President's  quick  review  of  progress 
"»*ra  peace  and  security  m  other  parts  of 
^  may  be  crltlclaed  as  excessively  opU- 
Snum  ^"'  ^^*  record  Justifies  some  op- 
''™«n.    Progress  may  not  all  be  traceable  to 


our  stand  in  South  Vietnam  but  it  Is  not 
unrelated  to  It.  After  a  long  diet  of  hand- 
wringing,  we  can  stand  a  little  heartwarming. 
The  President  has  boldly  smd  courageously 
committed  this  Nation  to  a  great  power  role 
in  Asia.  It  Is  a  role  for  which  many  of  his 
countrymen  may  not  be  prepared.  It  is  a 
role  from  which  most  of  them  surely  would 
like  to  escape.  It  is  a  role  that  history  would 
have  compelled  them  to  disavow  or  embrace 
sooner  or  later.  The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is 
an  incident  that  has  hastened  fateful  deci- 
sions, but  It  probably  has  not  basically  al- 
tered them.  The  country  had  to  choose  be- 
tween a  present-day  Asian  variety  of  otir 
historic  small-power  isolation  and  the  world 
role  of  great  power  into  which  events  have 
thrust  It.  The  President's  paper  is  a  simple 
declaratory  statement  describing  the  task 
we  have  already  undertaken — and  one  that 
we  undertook,  if  we  had  rightly  understood 
It — the  moment  that  World  War  n  com- 
pelled us  to  assemble  the  greatest  mUitary 
force  in  vrorld  history.  That  force  and  power 
deprived  us  of  the  luxury  of  indifference  to- 
'ward  or  Isolation  from  events  anywherp  in 
the  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTlNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  is  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  the  administration's  foreign 
policy,  which  of  course  It  has  a  right  to 
be.  It  says  that  the  President  has  boldly 
and  courageously  committed  this  Nation 
to  a  great  power  role  In  Asia,  but  it  never 
suggests  that  the  Senate  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

I  only  suggest  that  it  may  well  be  that 
events  will  prove  that  this  country  should 
be  a  great  power  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  but  I  stUl  insist  that  it  is  proper— 
and  I  think  wise— that  such  plans  as 
exist  in  the  Executive  with  regard  to  this 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  such  plana  and,  I  would  hope, 
either  to  approve  or  dlsm>prove  of  them. 

The  way  we  are  now  Induced  to  com- 
mitments is  so  gradual  and  so  subtle, 
that  we  have  these  commitments  before 
any  of  us  are  aware  of  them.  By  that 
time.  It  is  too  late  to  exercise  any  inde- 
pendent Judgment  a«  to  their  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  the  text  of 
the  President's  statement  to  which  the 
article  and  the  editorial  refer. 

There  belog  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  July  13, 
1&66I 

Asia — "Partnex  oa  Pkoblem" 
.  {FollouHng  is  the  prepared  text  of  Presi- 
dent JoKntons  address  last  night,  delivered 
from  Waahinffton  to  the  American  Alumni 
Council  meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W    Va.  ) 

As  a  former  schoolteacher  who  turned  to 
pollUcs  only  to  learn  that  all  of  life  Is  a  class- 
room, I  have  a  very  special  reepect  for  the 
work  you  do. 


A 


My  own  career,  wbloh  l>egan  In  a  Uttlo 
school  in  Sooth  Texas,  ow«s  a  great  deal  to 
men  and  women  like  you  who  labor  that 
others  might  learn. 

All  my  life  I  have  taken  sarloualy  the 
warning  that  the  world  is  engaged  in  a 
race  between  education  and  chaos.  For  the 
last  two  and  one-half  years  I  have  lived 
with  the  dally  awareness  that  the  fate  ot 
mankind  depends  on  the  outootne  of  thait 
race. 

I  came  here  tonight  becauae  you  are  com- 
mltted.  in  the  name  of  education,  to  help 
decide  that  contest.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant victory  we  can  ever  win. 

We  have  set  out  in  this  country  to  improve 
the  quaUty  of  American  life.  We  are  oon- 
cerned  with  each  man's  opportunity  to  de« 
velop  his  talents.  We  are  conoemed  wttb  lufM 
environment — the  cities  and  fanns  where  he 
lives,  the  air  he  breathee,  the  water  he  drlnka. 
We  seek  to  enrich  the  schools  that  educate 
him  and  to  improve  the  govamsnents  that 
serve  him. 

We  are  at  war  against  the  poverty  that 
deprives  him,  the  unemployment  that  de- 
grades him,  and  the  prejudice  that  deflas 
him. 

As  we  look  at  other  porta  of  the  world, 
w«  see  similar  battles  being  fought  in  Asia, 
n  Africa,  and  in  Latin  America.  On  every 
hand  we  see  thirst  for  independence,  the 
struggle  for  progress,  and  the  frantic  race 
between  education  and  chaos. 

In  all  these  regions  we,  too.  have  a  ataUte. 

Nowhere    are    the   stakes    higher    than    in 
Asia.    It  is  about  Asia — and  peace  in  i 
that  I  wish  to  talk  tonight. 


Asia  Is  now  the  crucial  arena  of  man's 
striving  for  Independence  and  order — and  for 
life  Itself. 

This  is  true  because  three  out  of  every 
five  pec^e  on  this  planet  live  in  Asia. 

This  is  true  because  hundreds  at  mllUoDS 
of  them  exist  on  leas  than  25  cents  a  day. 

And  this  is  true  because  Communists  in 
Asia  still  believe  in  force  to  aciileve  thslr 
goals. 

If  enduring  peace  oan  come  to  Asia,  all 
mankind  wUl  benefit.  But  if  peace  faUs 
there,  nowhere  else  wlU  our  achiev«ments  be 
secure. 

By  peace  in  Asia  I  do  not  maan  sUnply 
the  absence  of  armed  hostilities.  For  where 
men  hunger  and  hate,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

I  do  not  mean  the  peace  of  oonquaart.  For 
humiliation  can  be  the  seedbed  of  war. 

And  I  do  not  mean  almply  tlia  pMwe  ot  tb» 
conference  table.  For  paaoe  Is  not  wrlttan 
merely  in  the  words  ot  treatiea,  but  in  the 
day-to-day  works  of  btiUdeta, 

The  peace  we  seek  in  Asia  U  a  paaoe  ot 
concUiaUon,  between  Oommtiniat  stataa  fnil 
their  non-Communist  neighbors:  betw— u 
rich  nations  and  poor;  between  small  na- 
tions and  large;  between  men  wboM  skliMi 
are  brown  and  black  and  yellow  and  white; 
between  Hindus  and  Moslems  and  Buddhists 
and   Christians. 

It  Is  a  peace  that  can  only  be  mistaliMd 
through  the  durable  bonds  of  peaoe:  thzoogb 
International  trade;  through  the  free  flow 
of  people  and  ideas;  through  fuU  participa- 
tion by  aU  nations  In  an  Intamatloaal  oom- 
munlty  under  law;  and  through  a  coounon 
dedication  to  the  great  tasks  ot  human 
progress  and  eoonomic  development. 

Is  such  a  peace  poaalble? 

With  all  my  heart  I  beUere  It  Is.  We  are 
not  there  yet.  We  have  a  long  way  to  Jour- 
ney. But  the  foundations  for  such  a  peace  la 
Asia  are  being  laid  today  as  never  before. 
They  must  be  built  on  these  trttrntlals 


First  Is  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  our  obligations  In  Aela  m  a 
Pacific  power. 
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Toa  b«v«  hwtfd  wgaauntt  the  otbar  wmy. 
Tbmf  «i«  buUt  on  th*  old  ^eUtf  tlutt  "KMt 
la  BMrt  and  Wwt  is  Weat  and  naw  tba 
tvaln  ahaU  meat." 

TlMj  ei*lm  ttut  wa  lukve  no  bmlncM  but 
mMlnf  Intareata  In  Aala;  tlmt  Buk^o,  not 
tha  Tmr  But,  la  our  propar  "■pbara  of  In- 
taraat";  tbat  our  eonunltmanta  In  Aala  are 
not  worth  tba  reaourcaa  they  raqulra:  that 
tha  ocean  U  raat,  the  cultures  aUan.  the 
languacM  atrange,  and  the  raoea  different. 

Tliaae  argumsnta  have  been  tcatad.  and 
found  wanting. 

Thtf  do  not  atand  the  teat  of  geography: 
We  are  boxinded  not  by  one  but  two  ocetuia — 
and  whether  by  aircraft  or  ahlp,  eatelUta  or 
mlaaUe.  the  Paciao  la  aa  croaiable  aa  the 
AtUntlo. 

Thay  to  noit  atand  the  test  of  common 
aanaa:  Ilia  economic  network  of  thla  shrink, 
log  gtoba  la  too  Intertwined — the  baalc  hopes 
ot  men  are  too  reUted— and  the  poMlblllty 
ot  wwninon  dlaaater  la  too  real — for  us  to  , 
Ignore  threata  to  peace  In  Asia. 

Thay  do  not  atand  the  teat  of  human  oon> 
earn:  The  peopla  ot  Aala  matter — we  share 
with  them  a  oosnmon  humanity. 

And  tbey  do  not  stand  the  teat  of  reality: 
AiU  la  no  loogar  alttlng  outaide  the  door 
ot  the  Twantleth  Century.  She  Is  here.  In 
the  aame  world  with  ua,  to  be  either  our 
partner  or  our  problem. 

Americans  entered  this  century  believing 
that  our  security  had  no  foundation  outaide 
our  own  continent.  Twice  wemlatook  our 
tfieltared  poeltlon  for  safety.  T^tlce  we  were 
WKiag.  ' 

If  we  are  wise  now,  we  will  not  repeat  our 
mlstakea  of  the  past.  We  wlU  not  retreat 
from  the  obligations  of  freedom  and  secu- 
rity In  Aala. 

The  sec<md  eaaentlal  for  peace  In  Asia  la 
to  prove  to  aggreaslve  nations  that  the  use 
of  force  to  conquer  others  la  a  losing  game. 

Tbare  is  no  more  dlfflcult  taak  In  a  world 
Of  reTOIuttonary  change— where  the  rewards 
of  eonquest  tempt  ambltloiia  appetites. 

Aa  long  aa  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
believe  they  can  take  over  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  by  force,  we  must  not  let 
thamsuooaed. 

We  must  stand  acroaa  their  i>ath  and  say: 
"Ton  wUl  not  prevaU.  Turn  frosn  the  use 
of  force — and  peace  will  foUow." 

Kvery  American  must  know  exactly  what 
it  Is  we  are  trying  to  do  In  Vietnam.  Our 
gtaateat  reaouroa  in  this  conflict— oar  graat- 
••t  support  for  the  man  who  are  Wgtittng 
there — Is  your  imdarstandlng.  It  Is  your 
willingness  to  carry — ^perhaps  for  a  long 
time— the  biirdan  of  a  oeafuMng  and  eoetly 


We  are  not  trying  to  wipe  out  North  Vlet- 


We  are  not  trying  to  change  th^  govem- 
mant. 

We  are  not  trying  to  establlah  permanent 
bases  In  South  Vietnam. 

And  w*  are  not  trying  to  gain  one  Inch  of 
sewterrttory. 

Then  why  tn  w«  thereT 

Bea>q«e  wa  are  trying  to  mate  the  Oom. 
mtmlata  of  North  Vietnam  stop  shooting  at 
thalr  nalghbocB. 

Bacauae  we  are  trying  to  make  their  ag- 
gnmoB  aa^roatablaw 

BvMtBW  w  art  trying  to  damooatrate  that 
guanllla  warteie,  inspired  by  one  nation 
against  aaothar,  cannot  suooeed.  Onoe  tlwt 
iaaaoo  U  laamed.  a  ahadow  that  hanp  over 
aa  ot  AKik  wlU  begin  to  reoada. 

When  will  «bat  day  conaeT  I  cannot  tell 
y«u:  only  the  man  in  Hanoi  can  dttermine 
thauMwer. 

We  are  flghtlag  «  war  of  determination. 
It  may  last  a  long  time.  But  we  must  keep 
on  until  the  Oommunlsts  in  North  Viet- 
nam itahse  the  price  of  aggreasian  is  too 
high— tad  althar  agrM  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment or  to  and  the  fighting. 


However  i  long  It  tatos.  I  want  the  Com- 
munists iq  Hanoi  to  l^ow  where  we  stand. 

nrst,  vlcitory  for  you|'  armlee  Is  Impoealble. 
You  c&nno^  drive  us  fr^n  South  Vietnam  by 
iorce.  Do  j  not  mistake  our  firm  stand  for 
false  opUiiilam — ae  loftg  as  you  persist  In 
aggreasion.  we  will  resist. 

Second,  the  minute  you  realize  that  a  mili- 
tary victory  is  out  of  the  question,  and  turn 
from  the  use  of  force,  you  will  find  us  ready 
to  reciprocate.  We  want  to  end  the  fight- 
ing. We  want  to  bring  our  men  home.  We 
want  an  honorable  pence  In  Vietnam.  In 
your  hands  Is  the  key  to  that  peace.  You 
have  only  ^  turn  It. 

The  third  essential  Is  the  building  of  polit- 
ical and  etonomlc  streligth  among  the  na- 
tions of  free  Asia. 

For  yearp  tbey  have  'been  working  at  the 
task.  And  the  untold  story  of  1966  Is  the 
story  of  what  free  Allans  have  done  for 
themselves,  and  with  the  help  of  others, 
while  South  Vietnam  and  her  allies  have 
held  aggression  at  bay. 

Many  of  you  can  recall  our  faith  in  the 
future  of  Europe  at  tUe  end  of  World  War 
n.  We  backed  that  f«lth  with  all  the  aid 
and  oomoasslon  we  covtld  muster. 

Our  faljth  in  pVsia  totlay  is  Just  as  great. 
And  it  is  'faith  ^u;ked  t>y  reason.  For  If  we 
stand  flrdi  In  Vietnam  ^gainst  military  con- 
quest, wej  believe  the  emerging  order  of  hope 
and  progi'ess  in  Asia  will  continue  to  grow. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  Just  returned  from  a 
trip  through  the  Far  Eist.  He  told  me  yes- 
terday of  many  heartening  signs  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  work  toward-  common  goals. 

In  the  last  year: 

Japan  and  Korea  hav|e  settled  long-stand- 
ing disputes  and  eetalfllshed  normal  rela- 
tions with  promise  for  bloser  cooperation; 

One  country  after  another  has  achieved 
rates  of  economic  groveth  beyond  the  most 
optimistic  hc^>ee  of  a  few  years  ago; 

Indonesia  has  pull^  back  from  the  brink 
of  Cixnmunlsm  and  ecoiomic  collapse; 

India  and  Pakistan— €00  million  strong — 
have  ended  a  tragic  conflict  and  returned  to 
the  InUQense  work  of  p#ace; 

Japan  has  become  a  dramatic  example  of 
economic  progress  throvgh  political  and  so- 
cial freedom  and  has  begun  to  help  others; 

ConuBunlst  China's  policy  of  aggression  by 
proxy  Is  falling; 

Nine  Pacific  natlons->-allle8  and  neutrals, 
white  and  colored — came  together  on  their 
own  initiative  to  form  fcn  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council; 

New  and  constructive  groupings  for  politi- 
cal and  economic  coopefatlon  are  under  dis- 
cussion in  Southeast  A4a; 

The  muItlblllion-doUar  Asian  Develop- 
ment ^ank  Is  moving  tarv$Lr<l  in  Manila 
with  the  participation  of  31  nations; 

And  the  development  of  Lower  Mekong 
River  Basin  Is  going  forward  despite  the  war. 

Throughout  free  Asle  you  can  hear  the 
echo  of  progress.  Aa  obe  Malaysian  leader 
said:  "Whatever  our  ethical,  cultural,  or  re- 
ligious background,  the  nations  and  p>eople8 
of  Southeast  Asia  must  pull  together  In  the 
same  Abroad  sweep  of  history.  We  must 
create  with  our  own  hands  and  mmds  a  new 
perspective  and  a  new  framework.  And  we 
must  (lo  it  ourselves." 

Thl«  Is  the  new  Asia  that  Is  taking  shape 
behln^  our  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause I  we  have  been  flr^i — because  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  the  defense  of  one 
small  country — others  hlive  taken  new  heart. 

We  )do  not  Intend  to  let  them  down.  Our 
word  win  be  good. 

!  "\ 

Thsjre  Is  a  fourth  essential  for  peace  In 
Asia  Vhlch  may  seem  the  most  dlfflcult  of 
all :  r*conclllatlon  betwsn  nations  that  now 
call  tliemselvea  enemleo. 


A  peaceful  mainland  China  Is  central  to  a 
peaceful  Asia. 

A  hostile  China  miist  be  discouraged  frcm 
aggresaion.  A  misguided  China  must  be  en- 
couraged toward  understanding  of  the  out- 
side  world  and  toward  policies  of  peaceful 
cooperation. 

For  lasting  peace  can  never  come  to  Atu 
as  long  as  the  700  million  people  of  main- 
land China  are  Isolated  by  their  rulers  from 
the  outside  world. 

We  have  learned  In  our  relations  with 
other  such  states  that  the  weakness  of 
neighbors  is  a  temptation  and  only  flrmncsi 
backed  by  power  can  deter  power  backsd  bj 
ambition.  But  we  have  also  learned  thst 
the  greatest  force  for  opening  closed  mlndi 
and  closed  societies  Is  the  free  flow  of  ideu 
and  people  and  goods. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted In  vain  to  persuade  the  Chlnwe 
Communists  to  agree  to  an  exchange  of 
newsmen  as  a  first  step  to  Increased  un- 
derstanding. 

More  recently,  we  have  taken  steps  to  per- 
mit American  scholars,  experts  In  medicine 
and  public  health,  and  other  specialists  to 
travel  to  Communist  China. 

These  initiatives  have  been  rejected. 

We  persist  because  we  know  that  himger 
and  disease.  Ignorance  and  poverty,  recog- 
nize no  boundaries  of  creed  or  class  or 
country. 

We  persist  because  we  believe  that  even 
the  most  rigid  societies  will  one  day  awaken 
to  the  rich  possibilities  of  a  diverse  world. 

And  we  persist  because  we  believe  that 
cooperation,  not  hostility,  is  the  way  of  th« 
future. 

That  day  Is  not  yet  here.  It  may  be  long 
In  coming,  but  It  is  clearly  on  Its  way.  And 
come  it  must. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Singapore  said  that  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  could  learn  to  build  a  truly  world 
civilization  in  the  Pacific  through  coopera- 
tion and  peaceful  competition,  then — as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  remarked  before  him— 
this  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  human  eras— 
the  Pacific  Era. 

As  a  Pacific  power  we  must  help  achieve 
that  outcome. 

It  Is  a  goal  worthy  of  our  dreams  and  of 
the  deeds  of  brave  men. 

I  pledge  to  all  those  counting  on  us:  we 
Will  do  our  part, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  McCLOSKEY  BID  ON  THE  D.S. 
MINT  IN   PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  week  I  commented 
on  the  strange  procedure  followed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  in 
awarding  a  contract  for  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  to  the  McCloskey  Co.  I  pointed  out 
that  5  days  after  the  bids  had  been  sub- 
mitted with  a  deadline  of  June  24  the  Mc- 
Closkey Co.  was  allowed  to  change  its  bid 
downward  by  about  a  half  million  dollars 
on  the  18-month  construction  time  peri- 
od, and  about  $4  million  on  the  12-month 
period,  bringing  them  below  the  previous 
low  bidder. 

Since  that  time  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  insisted  that  this 
was  their  standard  procedure  and  that 
I  had  misunderstood  the  bidding  proce- 
dures, I  am  told  that  this  was  not  exactly 
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a  competitive  bid  arrsmgement  but  rath- 
er a  combination  negotiated-competitlve 
bid. 

I  have  stated  earlier  that  I  think  I 
understand  negotiated  bids,  and  I  think 
I  understand  competitive  bids.  How- 
ever, this  is  certainly  the  first  time  in  20 
years  that  it  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  we  have  competitive-negoti- 
ated bid  arrangements  for  awarding 
contracts  on  Government  buildings. 

In  this  instance  the  bids  were  received 
with  a  deadline  for  submission  of  all  bids 
at  a  certain  hour  on  the  24th  of  June. 
Three  bids  were  submitted  on  that  dat«. 
They  were  opened.  There  was  no  nego- 
tiation conducted.  The  OSA  claims  that 
they  never  talked  to  any  of  the  bidders. 
They  say  that  5  days  later,  on  June  29, 
completely  unsolicited,  McCloskey  came 
into  their  ofBce  and  revised  its  bid  down- 
ward. They  insist  that  this  was  done 
completely  on  an  unsolicited  basis.  They"" 
say  they  then  on  June  29  placed  two 
telephone  calls,  one  to  each  of  the  com- 
petitors, to  determine  whether  they 
wanted  to  stand  pat,  lower,  or  raise  their 
bids.  On  July  1,  48  hours  later  they 
awarded  the  bid  to  the  McCloskey  Co., 
who  was  then,  baspd  on  the  revised  bids, 
the  low  bidder. 

If  this  really  was  a  negotiated  bid.  It 
certainly  was  a  strange  procedure.  Who 
were  the  people  contacted?  Bids  are 
accepted;  they  are  opened;  the  GSA 
waits  in  its  oflQce  and  does  not  talk  to 
them;  it  just  waits,  hopes,  and  prays 
that  by  some  strange  medium  the  bidders 
will  get  the  message  that  their  bids  were 
too  high.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration says  that  it  never  talked  to  any 
of  the  bidders  until  after  it  was  ap- 
proached by  McCloskey.  They  just  ac- 
cepted the  results  that  fate  may  present. 

If  this  is  the  procedure  followed  by 
the  department  and  they  say  this  is  the 
standard  procedure — it  is  time  that  the 
results  be  examined.  I  am  today  asking 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
submit  to  me  a  complete  record  of  all 
contracts  awarded  for  public  buildings 
during  the  last  3  years,  showing  the 
original  bids,  a  list  of  all  negotiated- 
competitlve  bids,  the  procedure  followed, 
and  the  ultimate  bid,  along  with  all 
change  orders  made  later  on  the  con- 
tracts. It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
see  how  this  negotiated-competitlve  bid 
arrangement  takes  place  and  what  the 
results  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  just 
received  from  Mr.  Knott,  which  I  shall 


place  in  the  Record.  He  released  the 
letter  to  the  press  yesterday,  and  I  first 
saw  it  in  the  newspapers;  but  I  have  it 
now,  and  I  shall  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Knott  pointed  out  that  he  was  un- 
able to  get  other  bids  from  these  con- 
tractors. That  is  true.  I  knew  that 
because  on  April  7,  1966,  there  appeared 
this  item  in  the  Engineering  News 
Record: 

No  Bids  At  All.— The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration last  week  received  no  bids  at 
all  for  the  superstructure  of  the  $18-m.llllon 
U.S.  Mint  under  way  In  Philadelphia.  Mc- 
Closkey &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  holds  the 
substructure  contract.  GSA  officials  said 
seven  or  eight  companies  took  out  plans  and 
specifications.  Now  GSA  seeks  an  answer  to 
the  absolute  lack  of  interest  In  the  super- 
structure phase. 

I  think  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration should  have  an  answer  to 
that  question.  I  pointed  out  earlier  that 
it  costs  contractors  considerable  money 
to  prepare  a  bid.  and  they  want  to  know 
if  they  are  going  to  be  given  equal  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  letter  which  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record,  and  which  has  been  released  to 
the  press.  Mr.  Knott  stated  as  follows. 
I  received  tiiis  letter  this  morning  and 
will  read  one  sentence. 

You  may  have  had  doubts  about  the 
matter,  but  surely  It  Is  significant  that  they 
are  not.  to  my  knowledge  shared  by  any  of 
the  other  contractors,  either  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  or  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Knott  may  think 
that  he  is  right  on  that,  but  he  should  ex- 
amine the  records  because  he  has  had 
serious  complaints.  There  were  com- 
plaints to  Mr.  Knott's  oflSce.  I  shall  read 
one  letter. 

Rrst,  I  should  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contract  on  this  project  and 
outline  the  procedure  followed.  It  is 
well  for  all  contractors  in  America  bid- 
ding on  Government  buildings  and  Con- 
gress to  understand  how  contracts  will 
now  be  awarded.  We  are  now  told  that 
this  is  standard  procedure  under  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  therefore  it  is  well  that 
we  all  understand  how  this  negotlated- 
competitive  bidding  arrangement  works 
on  the  Potomac  front. 

First,  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  first  contriict  on  the  mint  last  year, 
at  which  time  they  solicited  bids  for  ilie 
contract  on  the  substructure.  This  sub- 
structure contract  was  awarded  to  the 
McCloskey  Co.  of  Philadelphia  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1965,  in  the  amount  of  $2,724,- 
000  with  a  contract  time  of  180  days  from 


the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice  to 
proceed.  The  contract  was  awarded  on 
a  sealed-bid  basis,  McCloskey  being  the 
low  bidder  among  seven  bidders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  from  Mr. 
Knott  dated  July  29,  with  the  attach- 
ments showing  the  change  orders,  be 
printed  in  the  Recori),  along  with  the  list 
of  the  seven  bids.  This  report  shows  that 
the  first  contract  was  not  completed  un- 
til Jime  17,  1966,  while  the  contract  date 
was  April  3,  1966. 

This  represents*  a  2^-month  delay. 
which  becomes  significant  when  I  read 
some  of  the  letters  and  oommentB  of 
other  contractors  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
pnntad  in  the  Reccu),  as  follows: 

General  SotvicEs  Administration, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  Wuxiams, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiixiams:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  29,  1966.  regarding  the 
two  construction  contracts  at  the  U.S.  Mint 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  substructure  contract  was  awarded  to 
McCloskey  and  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  October  1,  1966,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,724,000,  with  a  contract  time  of 
180  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  notice  to 
proceed.  This  contract  was  awarded  on  a 
sealed  bid  basis,  the  McCloskey  firm  being 
the  low  bidder  in  a  field  of  7  bidders.  TTie 
original  contract  completion  date  was  April  3, 
1966.  and  the  work  was  substantially  com- 
pleted on  June  17,  1986.  The  contractor's 
request  for  an  extension  of  time  of  76  days 
because  of  additional  wcwk.  strikes,  etc.,  is 
now  being  reviewed. 

Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  43  contract  modifica- 
tions that  have  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment together  with  the  estimated  coet  of 
each  one  They^  are  now  being  reviewed  by 
otir  estimators  for  reasonableness. 

Original   contract  price $2,724,000 

Estimated  net  cost  of  changes 81,  770 


Estimated   final  price 2,806,770 

The  superstructure  contract  was  awarded 
as  a  result  of  limited  competition  between 
McCloskey  and  Company,  J.  W.  Bateson  and 
Coinj)any.  and  T^imer  Construction  Company 
to  McCloskey  and  Company  on  JtUy  I,  1966, 
In  amount  of  $12,682,586  to  be  completed  In 
548  days.  Less  than  1  %  of  the  work  has  been 
completed  to  date  at  the  site  as  the  con- 
tractor did  not  start  until  July  11,  leofl. 

Thank  you  for  yoiw  continued  Interest  in 
this  project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawbon  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

i4dmtn(»f  rotor. 

Enclosure, 


Pending  change  orders,  U.S.  viirU,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Change 
order 
No. 


Description 


Estimated 

contract 

credit 


Provi'ies  trailer  for  construction  engineer's  office 

in  lieu  of  constnictlnp  an  ollice. 

Remove  unsuitable  material  near  column  4  and 

hackfill  with  select  material 

RHuce  thickne-ss  of  basenient  flooniiat 

Remove  unsuitable  material  along  Arch  St.  and 

I'SckfiU  with  select  material 

.KiA  water  service  to  building  silong  4th  St 

Revise  opening  for  ventilation  duct  as  shown  on 

field  drawing  No.  1 

Revise  ty;*  E  columns  as  shown  on  field  drawing 

N"o.  2 ., 

8  ]  Revise  escalator  opening  a^i  sliown  on  field  drawing 

No.  3 . 


$1, 170 


46,770 


EstimaUsd    l!   Change 
contract       !     order 
addition  No. 


*•- 

$3,780 


4.9t0 

3t0 


10 

II 
12 

13 

14 
16 
16 


Description 


Revise  dimensions  of  sump  pit  as  sliown  on  field 

drawing  No.  8 

Delete  dovetail  anchor;  and   add   blockouts  for 

mechanical  duct . 

.\dd  Uockouts  as  showTi  on  field  drawing  No.  4... 
Revise  elevator  shaft  Iwated  near  stair  No.  2  as 

sliown  on  field  drawing  No.  5     .  

Provide  blockout  In  elevator  wsjl  as  shown  on 

field  drawing  No.  6 

Omit  slab  for  (uture  equipment ... 

Remove  ejoes,"  fill  at  telephone  duct 

Provide  blockouts  1st  floor  as  shown  on  field 

drawing  No,  10 


Estimated 

contract 

credit 


■$i'776 


Estimated 
contract 
addition 


J9,285 

1,8B5 
MO 

SO 

665 

23t 
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Cbkiife 
ofder 
No. 


SO 
21 

33 

31 

M 

38 

at 

27 

38 

2B 
M 

SI 

a 


D«*crlptton 


BcTta  fUirway*  m  aboirn  on  IVakl  drawtnc*  Not. 

Hand  12„ 

Remove  rnbbtaofdemoUtton —  

Iiiiiiwi  load-bMutoi  npaeitT  of  IK  floor  u  shown 

on  A  iwiM  dnwlufs.    ThU  change  required  by 

U.S.  Mint  tor  the  ImtaUatlon  of  special  ma- 

ehtztary - - ^- ,  ■ 

Detete  ensle  piarda  sod  miaceUaneous  materials 
Revlalona  to  oolumiu  si  sboim  on  fleld  drawing 

No.ia 

Add  ancbor  liots  (or  (utnre  granite  face,  Ut  lloor 
Add  aiDport  (or  telephone  duct  as  shown  on  field 

drawing  No.  18 

Add  eoocreta  ledge  to  aopport  granite  (ace  as 

ihown  oo  fleld  drawing  No.  16...- .--.kcj  l 

Provide  U-tnch  concrete  slab  In  Ilea  of  lO-inch 

dab  at  Hath  atoTator  No.  S ■    - 

TTaTiitana  to  nU  pipe  (drains)  a*  shown  on  Oeld 

drawing  No.  17 —  - 

DeleU  star*  md  anehor  bolu  In  the  scale  pit  in 

aeoord  with  fleld  drawing  No.  18 

Add  Inserts  and  make  revisions  to  drainage  piping 

a*  tbown  on  Oeld  drawing  No.  19 

Kxtend  concrete  flreprooflng -.;-,•;-;--  ii/  - 

Add  door  and  (Tame  as  shown  on  fleld  di&wlng 

No.  21 ,.  ,Vj - 

Add  opening  In  floor  slab  as  shown  on  fleld  draw- 
ing NO.  30 - 

AdtUtlanal  lumber  purchased  to  avoid  stoppage  of 

work  doa  to  truckdriven  strike  of  6i^  weeks 


Estimated 

contract 

credit ' 


Estimated 
contract 
addition 


S290 
♦.0» 


78,000 


780 
410 

780 

186 

ISO 

810 


1,000 
8S6 

280 

168 

14.000 


Chatoge 
ord  8r 

No. 


33 
84 
35 

as 

87 


DescriptiOD 


Delete  concrete  as  reflecteJ  by  field  drawing  No. 


Add  blockouts  In  concrete  as  shown  on  field  draw- 
ing No  23 

Provide  wall  blockouta  as  show^n  on  field  drawing 
N 


Omil  sleeves,  etc..  at  column  line  EF  and  IS 

Remove  unsuitable  material  at  footings  D-9, 
A -14,  .\-l.V  B-15,  and  D-10  and  backfill  with 
select  .material.. 

Uiuil  drain,  uratinus,  and  pt;)es  as  shown  on  detail 
1  on 'Irawing  ii»-P-«.\ 

Remove  unsuitable  material  at  footings  D-12/12.1 
and  D- 13 -    

Remove  unsuitable  material  at  footings  E-14,  D- 
l.%  and  C-16  and  backfill  with  select  material.... 

Remove  unsuitable  rubble  along  4th  St.  sidewalk 
and  backfill  with  select  material 

Because  of  interference,  relocate  conduit  along 
column  Ime  17 

Change  contract  requirements  from  regular  ce- 
ment to  high  early  cement  to  overcome  progress 
lai;  because  of  strike  of  the  drivers  of  concrete 
trucks,  not  to  exceed — 


Estimated  '  Estimated 

contract        contract 

credit      I    addition 


$750 


l.fiOO 


Total - 

Total  estimateil  contract  credit. 


Net  additions . 


84.580 


Hi 


3S 

0 


SOU 


2S0 

2U 

1,M0 

400 

6.000 


136.  UO 

54,J80 


81.770 


Bida  for  »ul>structure,  U.S. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

mint. 

Completion 
in  9  montbs 

Completion 
In  6  moDths 

«2. 700.  000 
2.718,000 
2.862,006 
2.9M  600 
3,115.000 

a.3si.ooo 

8,270.000 

»2.  724,  000 

Company  B 

Company  T) 

.>.  (MS.  000 
3.266,9m 

Company  E 

Compaay  *" 

Company  Q - 

8.418.000 
3.843.000 
3,870.800 

iNoMd. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Px«8ident,  I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  such  additional  time 
as  mi^  be  necessary. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  wnJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  after  this  first  contract  for 
the  substructure  was  awarded  cm  the 
1st  of  October  I  received  several  com- 
plaints as  to  the  manner  In  which  this 
contract  hMl  been  awarded. 

I  shall  read  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
letters  that  I  received  complaining  about 
the  ihanner  In  which  the  contract  was 
handled  at  that  time. 

X  shall  first  read  from  a  letter  which 
arrived  In  my  office  under  date  of  No- 
vember 1.  I  shall  omit  the  name  of  the 
contractor  because,  after  all,  these  con- 
tractors do  not  want  to  get  Into  trouble 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

I  have  parsonally  contacted  tbe  admlnls- 
tnttor,  Mr.  Lawaon  Knott,  and  pointed  out 
tha  fact  tliat  It  waa  evident  to  all  tbe  bid- 
den that  McCloakey  St  Company  were  pro- 
tecttnc  tbemaelvea  In  caae  tbey  were  under- 
bid on  tbe  tMtflo  proposal. 

In  tbe  fl^aanttme,  I  bave  also  talked  with 
-Baiblebaol  Steel  Oompany,  wbo  are  fumlab- 
Ing  the  steel  for  tbe  project,  and  tbey  admit 
tbat  tbe  earUeet  poealble  dellrery  date  la  be- 
tween four  and  a  baU  and  five  monttaa.  said 
with  a  montb  for  erection  of  the  ateel,  there 
wotild  be  no  tUne  left  for  completing  tbe 
baUnoe  at  the  work;  whereas.  It  would  re- 
quire tbe  best  oontraetor  to  spend  at  least 
three  months  on  tbe  Inatallatlon   of  con- 


crete  before   the   building   could   be   turned 
over  to  the  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  on  this 
particular  proposal.  McCloskey  &  Co.  had 
Wd  $2,724,000  for  completion  in  6  months 
and  $2,700,000  for  cc»npletion  in  9 
months. 

An  examination  of  the  seven  bids  re- 
ceived shoWs  that  all  of  the  bidders  took 
the  position  that  it  wai  physically  im- 
possible t4  complete  this  building  in  6 
months.  %  imderstand  ttiat  there  was  a 
ipenalty  of  around  $3,500  per  day  for  any 
day  over,  Boid  recognizing  that  it  could 
not  be  completed  in  6  months  the  other 
e-month  bids  ranged  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000  higher  than  the  9-month  base. 
This  wouldglve  them  a  chance  to  include 
as  part  of; the  cost  of  the  contract  the 
penalties  t^iat  would  be  charged  for  the 
inevitable  delay.  This  was  true  in  all 
contracts  except  the  McCloskey  contract. 
In  which  there  was  a  dttlerence  of  only 
$24,000.        i 

I  read  agkln  excerpts  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived November  1.  19^5,  from  one  of 
these  bidders:  | 

I  have  petreonally  contScted  the  admin- 
istrator, Mr.  ;I.Awaon  Knott,  and  pointed  out 
the  fact  tbaC  It  waa  evident  to  all  the  bidders 
that  IfcCloB^ey  &  Company  were  protecting 
themaelvee  tit  case  they  wefe  underbid  on  the 
basic  proposal. 

In  the  mesntlme.  I  hav|  also  talked  with 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  who  are  fumlah- 
Ing  the  Bteel  jfor  the  projeOt.  and  tbey  admit 
that  the  ea^lleat  poaalble  delivery  date  Is 
between  fourland  a  half  and  five  months,  and 
with  a  montlji  for  erection  of  the  steel,  there 
would  be  no  time  left  for  completing  the 
balance  of  t4e  work:  wheTeas.  It  would  re- 
quire tbe  l^flt  contractor  to  spend  at 
least  three  months  on  tbe  Installation  of 
concrete  befo^'e  the  butlcltilg  could  be  turned 
over  to  the  government,     j 

In  other  words,  thfc  contractor  is 
pointing  out  the  physical  impossibility  of 
completing  the  contract  in  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  6rom  another  let- 
ter written  tfy  one  of  the  bidders.  This 
letter  was  not  addressed  to  me,  although 
I  did  receive  a  oc^y  of  It,  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 


Inquirer,  not  as  a  letter  to  the  editor,  but 
as  one  outlining  the  general  background 
of  .how  this  Government  project  was  be- 
ing handled  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
written  by  one  of  the  recognized  and 
responsible  contractors  accepted  by  the 
GSA  as  a  bidder.  I  am  not  quoting  it 
out  of  turn,  because  this  letter  to  the  In- 
quirer makes  a  note  of  the  ffict  that: 

I  might  mention  that  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Senator  Williams  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Thus,  I  am  not  betraying  any  confi- 
dence when  I  quote  excerpts  from  the 
letter,  again  withholding  the  name  of  the 
contractor. 

Nevertheless,  this  letter  shows  that 
there  were  complaints  on  the  manner  In 
which  the  bidding  procedure  was  han- 
dled. Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Knott 
now  states,  there  were  complaints  from 
other  contractors,  and  Mr.  Knott  knew 
it. 

Our  Arm  submitted  a  proposal  In  connec- 
tion with  foundation  work  on  the  new  United 
States  Mint  to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia. 

The  General  Services  Administration  had 
requested  that  the  bids  be  submitted  on  two 
bases:  ttl  Bid.  the  cost  to  complete  the 
project  in  nine  months,  a  period  they  thought 
reasonable;  »2  Bid,  the  cost  to  complete 
the  project  In  a  period  of  six  months. 

All  contractors  submitting  bids  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  physical  Impoesiblllty 
to  complete  the  work  in  any  period  lees  than 
eight  to  nine  months.  This  was  due  primar- 
ily to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  substantial 
amount  of  structural  steel  Involved  in  tbe 
project,  and  the  steel  companies  contended 
the  earliest  poaalble  date  for  delivery  of  this 
material  was  between  four  and  a  half  to  five 
months.  There  waa  at  least  three  and  a  half 
months  work  required  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect after  the  steel  had  been  deUvered. 

I  am  enclosing  a  tabulation  of  the  bids  for 
the  work  to  be  completed  in  nine  months, 
and  also  a  tabulation  for  the  work  to  be 
completed  In  six  months. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  reviewing 
these  flguree  that  McCloekey's  bid  was  a  dis- 
honest one.  and  based  on  the  fact  that  if  be 
was  not  low  bidder  on  the  original  bid  he 
would  obtain  the  contract  through  the  alter- 
nate bid. 


This  type  of  bidding  on  projects  by  the 
)(cCloekey  Arm,  in  my  opinion.  Is  not  only 
dnhonest  but  alao  de^lcable.  Not  only  our 
arm  but  all  the  other  flrms  In  Philadelphia, 
Washington  and  other  cities,  have  suffered 
»t  the  hands  of  the  MoCloekey  Company  be- 
cause of  McCloskey's  poUtlcal  contacts  and 
usoclaUons. 

Regarding  the  Mint  project,  it  la  my  In- 
tention to  make  an  apf>olntment  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
siinistration  In  Washington  and  diecuae  this 
issue.  It  is  also  my  Intention  to  prove  that 
I  am  not  seeking  the  Job,  and  to  offer  bim 
the  opportunity  of  disregarding  my  bid. 

To  me.  this  laaue  is  of  vast  Imjjortance 
ind  I  abhor  such  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
the  McCloekey  firm.  Over  the  years,  I  have 
tncouDtered  so  many  cases  where  I  felt  I  had 
been  treated  shabbily  only  because  of  the 
McCloskey  Influence  In  not  only  the  federal 
gorernment  but  also  the  state  and  munld- 
paUty, 

He  attached  a  P.S.  to  his  letter,  which 
is  dated  October  1,  1965,  the  very  day  the 
contract  was  awarded : 

Recently,  we  were  awarded  a  contract  on  a 
Job  three  weeks  after  the  time  the  bids  were 
submitted,  and  as  a  rule,  It  requires  at  least 
tblB  period  of  time.  However,  I  learned  this 
Bftomlng  that  McCloskey  already  has  his 
ihovel  on  the  Job  and  Is  removing  old  foun- 
dstloa  walls. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  by  these 
contractors  are  on  the  mint  project. 
They  indicate  that  the  McCloskey  firm 
was  on  the  Job  the  day  the  bids  were 
opened.  This  certainly  is  strange  mlnd- 
readlng  to  be  so  sure  of  the  subcontract, 
just  as  this  company  was  able  to  know 
that  its  bids  on  the  superstructure,  as 
submitted  June  24,  were  too  high.  In  this 
latter  instance,  with  no  one  contacting 
Um,  we  are  told  that  It  was  his  super- 
Intelligence  that  caused  him  to  come  In 
5  days  later  and  just  happen  to  submit 
new  bids  which  were  lower  than  the  pre- 
rtous  low  bid. 

The  complaint  which  I  have  Just  out- 
toed  was  also  made  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Let  me  quote  another  letter  written 
by  another  contractor.  He,  too,  was  a 
bidder  on  this  first  contract  on  the  sub- 
structure for  the  mint.  His  letter  is  dated 
October  27, 1965. 

I  read  the  letter  for  the  Ricord  be- 
ause  it  is  worth  noting : 

OcrroBHi  27.  1968. 
^3.    aovzKmtxnr    Oenx>al    SiavicKs    Ai>- 

HINTSTRATlOJr, 

Vuhijif/ton,  D.O. 

'Attention  of  Mr.  Lawson  B.  KnoU) . 

pOTLkMEN:  On  September  30.  1965,  we 
wbmltted  a  propoeal  for  tbe  substructure 
oi  the  United  States  Mint  located  at  6th  & 
*rch  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Two  proposals 
«rt  required,  one  to  complete  the  Job  In 
^  calendar  days,  and  the  second  to  com- 
«S^  ^^*  ^°^  ''^  ^'°  calendar  days  vrttb  a 
W500  00  a  day  penalty  tinder  each  alternate. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  fur- 
">cr.  let  me  point  out  that  this  letter 
*»«  not  written  to  me  but  to  the  Ad- 
"nmlstrator  of  General  Services  Ad- 
mtnlstratlon. 

How  can  Mr.  Knott  reconcile  this  with 
o«  letter  of  today  wherein  he  states  that 
w  his  knowledge  none  of  the  other  con- 
nectors had  ever  raised  any  question 
"»  respect  to  the  manner  In  which 
"«  contract  had  been  handled? 


I  continue  reading  from  the  letter 
which  was  sent  to  his  own  department 
under  date  of  October  27,  1965. 

According  to  the  newspapers  in  our  terri- 
tory, there  has  been  appropriated  »2 1,000.- 
OOO.OO  and  It  is  claimed  that  this  money  was 
appropriated  without  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion and  that  It  would  cost  (2,000,000.00  a 
month  for  every  montb  that  this  Mint  Is  not 
In  operation.  That  being  the  case.  It  cer- 
tainly would  appear  to  leave  the  General 
Services  Administration  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  tbe  180  day  bid,  especially  In  view  of 
the  negligible  dlfferedce  between  the  low 
bidder's  alternate  prices.  • 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cost  of  bid- 
ding this  work  is  tremendous  to  every  con- 
tractor that  submits  a  bid  and  the  least 
that  we  can  expect,  even  though  we  ere  not 
low  bidder.  Is  equal  bidding  conditions. 

It  haa  always  been  the  ruling  of  any  gov- 
ernment agency  that  we  worked  for  that  be- 
fore work  could  be  started  Insurance  certifi- 
cates bad  to  be  issued,  a  Performance  Bond 
furnished,  plans  for  sheathing,  shoring,  etc.. 
submitted  for  approval,  the  contract  signed 
and  then  a  notice  to  prt)ceed  Issued.  In  this 
particular  case  the  low  bidder  started  the 
Job  on  October  1.  1966.  Normally  It  takes 
considerably  more  than  one  day  for  the 
formalities  required  by  your  Department. 
Being  able  to  start  work,  at  this  time  of  tbe 
year  with  the  winter  approaching,  the  day 
after  a  Job  Is  bid.  Is  a  tremendous  advantage 
that  a  contractor  would  have  over  the  other 
bidders.  They  could  beat  the  winter  by  30 
days,  which  It  would  normally  take  to  get  a 
Job  of  this  size  awarded  and  a  notice  to  pro- 
ceed. If  this  procedure  was  in  order.  It 
should  have  been  made  known  to  all  bidders 
so  that  their  bids  could  have  been  based 
accordingly. 

There  may  have  been  a  poealblllty  that 
your  Department  did  all  of  this  in  one  day. 
but  If  you  did  It  Is  very  Irregtilar.  However, 
that  means  the  completion  date  of  this  con- 
tract would  be  approximately  April  1.  196€. 
and  tbat  being  the  case,  then  we  assure 
shoring  plans  were  submitted  and  approved 
that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Penna.  Dept.  of  Labor  &  Industry  and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  and  permission  from 
the  City  to  excavate  beyond  the  property 
lines  and  their  requirements  for  backfill 
signed,  and  of  course  your  specifications 
called  for  the  listing  of  all  subcontractors  to 
be  used  on  the  site  as  a  requirement  of  the 
bidding.  If  aU  of  those  things  have  been 
done  and  the  Job  done  in  accordance  with 
tbe  rules  and  regulations  as  set  forth  above. 
it  might  be  that  we  have  no  complaint.  But 
If  not,  then  we  feel  that  In  this  Instance,*  the 
low  bidder  had  an  advantage  that  we  did  not 
have,  and.  we  feel  that  it  is  ovu-  duty  to  pro- 
tect our  own  business  to  make  sure  that  the 
Job  Is  carried  out  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and  that  all  contrac- 
tors bidding  your  work  have  the  same  bid- 
ding conditions. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  contract  for  this 
substructure  the  low  bidder,  the  Mc- 
Closkey firm,  apparently  started  the  job 
on  October  1,  1965.  Thai  is  also  the 
date  the  bids  were  opened  and  an- 
nounced. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Knott,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administrator,  cm  October 
27.  and  if  I  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage it  does  represent  dissatisfaction. 

I  have  quoted  from  letters  from  con- 
tractors who  bid  on  the  first  substruc- 
ture. These  contractors  who  were  bid- 
ders on  the  substructure  indicate  in 
their  letters  that  they  were  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  contract 
was  handled,  and  it  Is  significant  that 
not  one  of  them  submitted  a  bid  on  the 


superstructure.  That  will  explain  to  the 
General  Services  Adminlstrati<m  why  the 
Administration  could  not  get  the  bids 
from  general  contractors  on  the  super- 
structure. Other  contractors  did  not 
think  they  were  being  treated  fairly.  I 
have  talked  to  many  of  them.  They 
saw  no  need  In  wasting  thousands  of  dol- 
lars preparing  bids  for  contracts  they 
knew  they  could  not  get.  This  contract 
from  the  beginning  has  been  handled  In 
a  highly  unsatisfactory  procedure. 

This  is  neither  a  competitive  bid  nor 
a  negotiated  contract.  What  negotlatl(»is 
are  they  talking  about?  Tht  General 
Services  Administration  says  it  did  not 
contact  a  single  company.  With  whom 
was  General  Services  negotiating?  How 
did  Mr.  McCloskey  get  the  strange  mes- 
sage that  he  was  not  the  low  bidder  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  his 
bids?  How  was  it  that  this  bidding  was 
not  handled  properly  In  the  first  place? 
Last  October  when  the  bids  were  opened 
on  the  substructure,  it  was  found  liat 
McCloskey  was  the  low  bidder,  and  we 
are  told  that  he  was  on  the  Job  working 
on  the  same  day  that  the  bids  were 
opened.  This  is  remarkable  even  under 
the  Great  Society. 

There  were  no  negotlatlMis  of  that 
contract.  I  say  the  contractors  are  Justi- 
fied in  theh-  complaints.  If  this  Is  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  whole  procurement  procedures 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
should  be  reexamined  by  Congress. 

Based  on  this  record  I  can  understand 
the  reluctance  of  bidders  to  compete  for 
the  last  contnurt.  "niey  did  not  have  a 
chance. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
is  not  going  to  obtain  successful  competi- 
tive bidding  by  contractors  until  they 
are  assured  of  equai  and  fair  treatment 
and  until  they  know  there  will  not  be 
any  of  this  backstage  finagling  that  has 
obviously  happened  in  this  particular 
case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Knott,  dated  August  23 
1966. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  K«ott  tries  to  Justify 
GSA's  position  on  this  case,  but  I  want 
the  record  clear— I  do  not  agree  with  his 
explanations. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oenxral  Snvicxs  Aduinistratton. 

Washington,  August  23,  1966 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiixiaics, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahingt€m,  D.C. 

Daxa  SxNAToi  Williams:  By  my  letters  of 
Jtily  29,  August  8  and  August  12,  19<je,  i  at- 
tempted to  answer  yovu-  questions  conoemlng 
the  award  of  a  contract  to  McCloskey  and 
Company  for  construction  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint.  In  view  of  your  statements  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yetterday  It  Mema  ap- 
parent that  you  do  not  understand  the  es- 
senUal  diflerenoe  between  procurement  by 
competitive  bids  and  procurement  by  nego- 
tlaUon.  Let  me  therefore  attempt  to  rectify 
this  mlstuiderstanding  by  providing  a  rather 
detaUed  review  of  tbe  steps  leading  to  tha 
award  of  the  contract. 

The  basic  relevant  fact  1«  OSA't  general 
policy  to  seek  competlttve  bids.  Only  where 
such   clrctmutances   as   urgency  make   this 
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•  ooune  ImptACtlcable  do  we  turn  to  a«co- 
tiAtcd  procuromeat.  The  award  of  contracts 
for  tbe  PhlUdelphla  Ulnt  Uliutrat«e  both 
couTflM.  We  In  fact  first  aougbt  competitive 
bids  and  only  when  we  were  unable  to  secure 
tbem  for  a  major  phase  of  the  project  did 
we  turn  to  nefotlated  procurement. 

Accelecatad  conatructlon  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint  was  autharlasd  by  PubUc  Law  8fr- 
81,  Act  of  July  38.  1965.  78  Stat.  SM.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  bMlc  enabling  act  Public 
Law  88-102  apprtyed  August  30,  1063.  77 
Stat.  128,  QSA  acOng  for  the  Tteaaury  De- 
partment obtained  bids  and  awarded  con- 
tracts. The  Treasury  Department  iirged  OSA 
to  act  swiftly  bsc«\ise  of  the  xirgency  the 
Tteaaury  Departa»nt  attached  to  this 
project. 

So  as  to  take  advantage  of  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  while  total  plans  for 
the  entire  project  were  being  completed  08A 
planned  to  contract  for  construction  In  four 
phasea  as  the  design  for  each  was  completed. 
Bids  were  called  for  first  on  n^ase  I.  and 
i8?en  blda  were  received.  The  lowest  waa 
submitted  by  MeCloskey  and  Company,  which 
was  therefore  awarded  the  contract  last  Sep- 
tember 30. 

While  Phase  I  (Substructure)  was  under 
construction,  the  plans  for  Phase  n  (Super- 
■tmcture)  were  completed  and  compeUtlve 
bids  were  invited  for  that  phase  on  March  9, 
1886.  No  Mds  were  received  in  response  to 
this  invitation. 

The  plans  for  Phase  IV  (Bevators,  Bscala- 
tors.  Loading  Ramps  and  Truck  Scale)  were 
completed  next  and  competitive  bids  were 
called  for.    Two  bids  were  received : 

MeCloskey  *  Co 8416.080 

Otis  Klevator  Oo. 417,728 

In  other  words.  MoCIoskey  submitted  the 
lowest  competitive  bid  on  this  Phase  also. 

During  this  period.  Treasury  Department 
officials  met  with  OSA  officials  to  seek  the 
most  expeditious  manner  of  construction  of 
Phases  n,  m.  and  IV.  In  view  of  ite  urgent 
need  for  the  new  Mint  and  of  the  failure  to 
receive  any  competitive  bids  on  Phase  II.  the 
Treasury  Department   reoonunended   that — 

The  remaining  work  be  Incorporated  Into  a 
single  package: 

OSA  seek  proposals — as  contrasted  to 
bids — ^f rom  contractors  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tions: 

And  that  alternate  proposals  be  solicited — 
one  set  for  completion  within  12  months  and 
a  aeeond  set  for  completion  within  18 
months. 

OSA  followed  these  recommendations,  act- 
ing under  Public  Law  88-81  and  in  full  ac- 
cord with  appUcable  regulaUons  (FPR  1- 
S.a04.  l-330|-l(a)  and  l-^.806-l(b);  FPU 
1-3.316:  see  41  GPS) .  In  the  meantime,  plans 
for  Phase  III  (Finishing  and  Outfitting)  had 
been  completed  and  the  bids  on  Phase  IV, 
for  which  McCIoekey  was  the  low  bidder, 
ware  allowed  to  lapse. 

In  soUcitlng  proposals,  OSA  sought  both  to 
Interest  ooatraotota  who  had  submitted  prior 
bids  and  other  contractor*  $»  well.  Pro- 
poaals  were  sought  from  Meaoakay  Com- 
pany, P^iUer  Company.  Turner  Construction 
Company.  J.  W.  Bateeon  and  Company,  and 
the  Mofthsln  Company. 

The  McBham  Company  and  the  Puller 
Oompasy  declined  to  submit  proposals.  This 
left  three  firms  Interested  in  submitting 
propoeals,  which  unlike  eompetitive  Mtts, 
were  to  serve  as  the  starting  point  for 
negotiations. 

By  last  Jooe  94.  the  following  inltUl'pro- 
poaals  t<x  the  oomblxied  work  In  Phases  II, 
m.  and  IV  had  been  received: 

IZ-motith  It-motUh 

completion  oompUUtM 

lleCIoakey  .  817. 196.  834.  50  818. 237. 665. 00 

Bateeon  ...     13,811,000.00  12,780.000.00 

Turner (')  14. 180.  ooo.  00 


■No  proposal. 


Each  finn's  propoeals  rwere.  as  1e  required 
under  the  negotiated  procurement  procedure, 
not  disclosed  to  the  rlvtil  firms. 

The  next  step,  negotiation,  was  then  to 
begin,  based  on  these  lliltlal  proposals  arid 
in  accord  with  41  CPR  Section  1-3 805-1  (a), 
which  states: 

"After  receipt  of  initial  propoeals,  written 
or  oral  discussions  shall  be  conducted  with 
all  responsible  offerors  who  submitted  pro- 
posals Within  a  competitive  range,  price  and 
other  factors  considered." 

On  June  29.  however,  before  OSA  invited 
the  three  flrms  to  engage  in  such  discussions. 
Thomas  McCIoekey  delivered  to  ua  revised 
written  proposals  of  tta.093,5«5.00  for  12- 
month  completion  and  112,682,566.00  for  18- 
montb  completion. 

In  view  of  this  revised  proposal  and  the 
relevant  regulations,  on  the  same  day  we 
contacted  offlclala  of  the  other  two  firms  to 
determine  whether  the^  wished  to  revise 
their  pr(^>oeal8.  The  J,  W.  Bateson  Com- 
pany declined  to  submit  a  revised  proposal, 
stating  It  preferred  to  stand  on  its  original 
proposal.  Its  local  representative  explained 
this  decision  in  a  meettag  on  the  same  day. 
June  29.  with  a  OSA  omclal.  The  Turner 
Construction  Company  did  submit  a  revised 
proposal  Of  813,885,000.00  for  18-month  com- 
pletion. jIt  should  be  noted,  at  this  point, 
that  Just  as  none  of  the  Companies  had  from 
OSA  any.  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the 
other  original  propoeals.  neither  did  any  of 
the  companies  have  such  knowledge  of  the 
content  of  the  revised  broposals  until  the 
award  of  the  contract  wis  subsequently  an- 
nounced. Acting  upon  B,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment recommendation  to  contract  on  an  18- 
month  basis  GSA  then  awarded  the  contract 
to  MeCloskey.  since  Its  revised  proposal  was 
the  lowest  revised  proposal  received. 

In  short.  GSA  acted,  under  procedures 
which  are  standard  whenever  contracts  are 
subject  to  negotiation  and  under  provi- 
sions known  to  all  the  interested  contractors. 
All  contractors  had  equal  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit proposals  and  to  revise  them  as  they  saw 
fit.  Tou  may  have  had  doubts  about  the 
matter,  but  surely  it  Is  ajgnlflcant  that  they 
are  not,  to  my  knowledge  shared  by  any  of 
the  other  contractors,  either  with  reject  to 
the  procedures  ot  the  oeeult. 

Should  this  letter  not  sufllce,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you 
further  in  person,  for  I  anphatlcally  believe 
that  any  suggestion  of  Impropriety  in  this 
matter  Is  Inaccxirate.  does  a  disservice  to  the 
Oeneral  Services  Admlnlatration  and  its  em- 
ployees, and  should  be  withdrawn. 
Sincerely  yours, 
j  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Knott  that 
he  reexamine  his  flleg  for  that:  there 
have  been  complaints  from  those  who 
have  been  bidding  on  this  project. 

I  cai(i  understand  the  reluctance  of  the 
contractors  to  come  forward  and  make 
any  statements  since  they  are  potential 
bidders  on  future  Government  contracts. 
They  do  not  want  to  get  out  of  favor  by 
going  on  record  with  complaints  about 
the  way  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  handled  thlp  contract.  How- 
ever, I'  am  complaining  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  contracts  have  been 
handled  and  am  not  stopping  at  this 
point.  I  am  today  requesting  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  furnish 
a  recoW  of  every  Government  contract 
for  every  project  that  has  been  handled 
by  that  agency  in  the  I8st  3  years.  With 
this  report  I  want  all  the  Information 
and  data  in  connection  with  such  bid- 
ding, the  dates,  the  change  orders,  and 


a  record  of  any  changed  bids.  I  want 
this  report  to  include  a  record  of  the 
negotiation  contracts,  comjjetitive  bids 
and  the  new  brand  of  negotiated-com- 
petitive  bids.  Then  we  can  determine 
whether  this  new  competitive-negotiated 
formula  with  a  Texas  twist  is  really  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  taxpayers 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  notice  the  Senator  from 
Texas  rising  and  I  withhold  that  request 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President^ 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
rose  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.  % 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr^ 
President,  in  connection  with  my  previ- 
ous remarks,  I  overlooked  mentioning 
one  point  which  is  very  important.  After 
the  awarding  of  the  first  contract  on  a 
6-month-constructlon-time  basis,  in  the 
face  of  the  warning  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  by  the  other  contrac- 
tors that  the  contract  could  not  be  com- 
pleted within  6  months,  we  find  that  they 
were  right.  The  contract  on  the  sub- 
structure was  not  completed  on  April  l. 
I  point  out  that  those  contractors  were 
right  in  their  warnings  that  it  would  be 
physically  impossible  to  do  so.  The  con- 
tract was  not  completed  in  6  months. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  It  ran  over  about 
75  days.  Instead  of  being  completed  in 
6  months,  or  April  1.  as  originally  bid. 
the  work  was  not  completed  until  June  17 
of  this  year.  Therefore,  the  penalty 
clause  In  the  contract  should  be  effective. 
If  the  General  Services  Administration 
enforces  this  contract.  It  should  collect 
from  MeCloskey  a  penalty  of  between 
$200,000  to  $300,000. 

I  have  been  advised  that  they  have 
been  negotiating  on  this  point,  but  the 
understanding  is  that  the  penalty  may 
not  be  enforced.  Why?  Other  contrac- 
tors were  bound  by  these  rules.  This  first 
contract  had  been  awarded  on  the  basis 
that  the  construction  would  be  completed 
within  6  months  from  October  1,  1965. 
As  the  result  now  stands  with  the  change 
orders  allowed,  unless  this  penadty  is 
strictly  enforceid,  it  will  mean  the  con- 
tract was  not  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der, since  it  was  not  completed  on  time. 

Mr.  Knott  has  already  said  he  saw  no 
reason  for  complaint  for  this  overrun- 
ning. This  was  a  most  generous  gesture, 
but  unless  this  rule  Is  enforced.  I  will 
expect  an  explanation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  referred 
to  it  as  a  competitive-negotiated  bid  au- 
thorized by  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  said  the  rush  was  because  it  was  so 
important  that  the  construction  be  com- 
pleted at  an  early  date.  If  that  is  true, 
I  am  sure  the  Administration  will  be  dili- 
gent in  assessing  the  penalty  of  $3,500  a 
day  as  provided  by  the  penalty  clause  for 
McCloskey's  failure  to  complete  the  con- 
tract by  April  1  as  agreed.    This  penalty 


for  each  day's  delay  should  be  collected 
Irom  the  MeCloskey  Co.    I  will  be  follow- 
ing their  efforts  to  see  just  how  much  is 
gctually  collected. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 


g  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
tou  in  the  chair  i.  Is  there  further 
njoming  business? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  qf  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  ^s-lll  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  WATER  SUPPLY 
FOR  WEST  TEXAS,  PROPOSED 
FIREARMS  LEGISLATION.  AND 
OTHER  PROBLEMS  BEFORE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  West 
Texas  Press  Association,  meeting  in  San 
Angelo  recently  for  its  36th  aruiual  con- 
Tention,  adopted  several  resolutions 
which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in 
theRzcoRD. 

As  Senators  will  note,  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  water  sup- 
ply for  west  Texas,  firearms  legislation. 
and  other  significant  problems  before  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
UoQs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

RssotmoNS  Appkovid  bt  West  Texas  Press 

Association  at  36th  Anntjal  Convention 

D»  San  Ancxlo,  Attottst  0,  1986 

Whereas,  the  future  of  West  Texas  is  linked 
with  the  continuing  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fresh  water  for  municipal, 
Industrial  and  agricultural  use.  and 

Whereas,  provisions  thus  far  made  for 
future  water  supplies  would  api>ear  Inade- 
quate for  many  areas  of  our  region,  and 

Whereas.  It  would  appear  that  any  long- 
rwige  solution  for  our  area  of  the  state  must 
provide  for  Interstate  supply  from  distant 
»urce)-:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Reso.ved.  That  the  Texas  Water  Resources 
Boeti  be  urged  to  give  further  and  addi- 
tional study  to  the  problems  of  West 
TeiM,  and  that  every  encouragement  be 
Cwn  to  those  interested  in  long-range  study 
uvd  plans  for  importation  of  water  from 
out-of-state,  with  particular  commendation 
to  Congressman  Ricraho  C.  Whttx  and  Con- 
P««man  George  Mahon  for  their  efforts  to 
<*t«ln  a  study  of  the  problem  by  the  Bvueau 
«  Reclamation,  and  be  It  further  resolved 
toit  copies  of  this  resolution  be  provided  all 
wir  West  Texas  members  of  Congress,  our 
united  States  senators,  and  others  in  posi- 
tion to  further  this  project. 

Whereas,  legislation  which  Is  enacted  In 
oute  without  the  benefit  of  deliberation, 
meditation  and  consideration  is  frequently 
P»*«d  through  emotional  feelings,  and 

Whereas,  constitutional  guarantees  and 
pinu  have  stood  for  decades  with  purpoee- 
nu  and  useful  meaning;  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  members  of  the  West  Texas 
T'M*  Association.  That  we  request  the  Presl- 
™nt  of  the  United  States,  the  members  of 
^^ess  and  the  state  Rovemment  to  use 
"TOon  m  enacting  legislation  which  would 
^ict  the  right  of  an  American  citlxen  to 
"■»  Md  to  bear  fire  arms 


Whereas,  there  Is  now  much  confusion  in 
the  Interpretation  of  wage  and  hour  laws 
as  related  to  coverage  of  employees  In  office 
supply  and  clerical  p>osltlons.  and 

Whereas,  the  smalleir  office  supply  stores, 
operated  Independently,  and  the  small  news- 
pai>ers  enjoy  exemptloin  from  these  laws  on 
an  Individual  basis:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  label  as  ridiculous  the 
Interpretations  of  law  which  hold  an  em- 
ployee of  these  two  exempt  buslnesees  when 
combined  are  no  longer  exempt,  and  request 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  extend  the 
exemption  enjoyed  by  the  separate  busi- 
nesses to  those  operated  as  combined  busi- 
nesses. 

Whereas,  83.000  acres  of  West  Texas  land 
Is  being  lost  to  acute  mesqulte  infestation 
annually  and  mesqulte  and  briish  eradica- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  most  ureent  needs 
In  West  Texas,  additional  emphasis  needs  to 
be  placed  on  the  problem  from  an  area 
standpoint:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  West  Texas  Press  Associa- 
tion lend  its  efforts,  collectively  and  Indlvld- 
uaUy.  toward  adequate  research  on  a  West 
Texas  basis,  on  a  local  level,  recognizing  the 
peculiarities  of  our  West  Texas  climate  and 
terrain. 

Whereas,  talking  about  these  things  and 
doing  nothing  about  them  will  gain  noth- 
ing: Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  send  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Texas,  and  members  of  Congrees  and 
the  state  government  for  their  consideration. 
West  Texas  Press  Association. 

(Resolutions  committee:  George  Baker. 
Port  Stockton,  Texas;  Francis  Perry,  Bal- 
Unger,  Texas.) 

(Retiring  president,  NeU  Vanzant.  Sea- 
graves,  Texas;  Incoming  president.  Bob  Craig. 
Hamlin.  Texas;  Sec  -Treas.  Mrs.  R  F  Ma- 
hood.  Perryton.  Texas.) 


INFLATION      NOT      CAUSED      BY 
FARMERS  OR  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  words  have  been  spoken  about 
inflation  and  the  causes  of  it,  particu- 
larly during  the  past  year,  when  the 
Nation  has  been  beset  by  a  record  infla- 
tionary spiral  which  is  eating  up  wages, 
profits,  and  retirement  Income  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  an  additional  half  of  1  per- 
cent a  month. 

Today  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words 
about  one  facet  of  the  problem. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  and 
the  American  people  one  of  the  facts  that 
did  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  Labor  Department's  consuaner 
price  index  report  carried  in  the  press 
yesterday. 

The  New  York  Times,  noting  that  con- 
sumer prices  continued  their  steady  rise 
in  July  and  now  have  reached  2.8  percent 
above  the  level  a  year  ago,  made  this 
statement: 

Although  higher  food  prices  hare  capttired 
the  national  spoitllght,  a  special  analysis 
today  showed  that  prices  of  a  wide  range  of 
services  had  accounted  for  almost  half  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  index  in  the  last  12 
months.  Food  accounted  for  only  one-quar- 
ter of  the  rise. 

This  last  sentence,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
point  that  should  set  the  record  straight. 
You  and  I  have  known  all  along  that 
farm  prices  are  not  causing  the  terrible 
Inflation  gripping  this  Nation.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  additional  evi- 
dence tha-t  food  prices  are  not  the  prl- 


marj-  factor  responsible  for  the  consumer 
price  spiral. 

Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  food  in- 
dustry are  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  living.  It  is  Government  policies  that 
are  to  blanie. 

I  want  to  p>oint  this  out,  Mr.  President. 
so  that  people  looking  for  a  scapegoat 
can  look  elsewhere — not  at  the  farmers — 
to  point  the  finger  of  shame. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  announced  my  intention  to  place  dally 
in  the  Record,  for  the  assistance  of  Sen- 
ators, copies  of  testimony  given  on  the 
proposed  school  prayer  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  Sut>commlttee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments. 

For  those  who  may  have  missed  read- 
ing the  statements  inserted  yesterday. 
they  may  be  found  at  pages  20295-20297 
of  the  August  23.  1966  CoifGKXSsiONAi. 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rxcoao  two  addi- 
tional statements  received  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Ret.  Robzkt  McNnix,  Bixaic 
Memorial   Chttrch,   Chakleston,   W.   Va., 
Peesbytekian     Ch  uboh     iw     the     VirrcBt 
States,  Before  the  Diuukk  OoiuciTm  ow 
CoNsTrrtrrioNAL    Amxnvmzkt    To    Pbmxt 
Prater  m  Pubuc  Scrools 
At  Its  1064  General  Aasembly  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.  (commonly  caUed 
Southern)    paaa«d   the  foUowlng  action  re- 
garding the  Supreme  Court  decision  concern- 
ing   prayer    and    Bible    reading   in    pubUe 
schools : 

ii)  "We  hold  that  the  state  ahould  not 
Impose  religion  in  any  of  Ita  expreadooa 
upon  Its  citizens.  The  recent  court  deci- 
sions, overruling  state  lawi  requiring  Bible 
reading  and  the  Lords  Prayer  are  therefore 
in  our  Judgment  theologically  aound.  (2) 
We  hold  however,  that  until  the  law  la  fur- 
ther clarified,  that  under  clrcunutanoea  not 
yet  considered  by  the  court,  religious  cere- 
monies can  be  held  in  public  echooU  on  a 
permissive,  voluntary  bads  without  viola- 
tion of  conscience.  There  la  a  valid  dlaOno- 
tlon  between  the  state's  compelling  Its  oon- 
sOtuenta  to  gather  for  a  rellgloua  oeremony, 
and  the  state's  permitting  those  who  have 
gathered  to  acknowledge  a  higher  power  ■"<! 
to  Invoke  a  blessing  upon  their  corporate  life 
In  a  way  generaUy  and  prudently  agreed 
upon  by  them." 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  further  recom- 
mended : 

"That  In  coiislstence  without  undentand- 
Ing  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  our 
constituent  membership  in  local  cooununl- 
tles,  encourage  echool  authorities  and  pub- 
lic officials  to  permit  students  to  engage  in 
some  form  of  volimtary  devotional  recogni- 
tion of  Ood;  and  that  In  the  arrangement 
of  such  an  exercise  the  governing  faotor 
shall  be  prudence,  goodwill,  lalmeas,  and 
affection." 

At  its  1066  Oeneral  Assembly  our  churob 
gave  the  following  answer  to  an  overture  i«- 
q  nesting  endorsement  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
allow  volimtary  Bible  Reading  and  Prayer 
in  Public  Schools: 

"Because  it  is  unwise  to  give  support  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  has  not 
been  written  or  submitted  either  to  Congress 
or  to  the  respective  states  for  approval;  and 
because  the  1964  General  Assembly  affirmed 
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clearly  tbe  b««lc  prlndplM  of  our  denomlnjt- 
tton  [tbe  overture  U  uuwered  In  the  iieg»- 
ttTep 

Tma.  tbla  point  on  I  em  departing  tram  the 
•net  wording  of  the  Oeneiml  Awwnbly  but 
am  drawing  certain  Inferencee  from  tlie  above 
etatementa  and  from  tbe  body  <tf  tbe  full 
report   from   wblcb   tbeee   etatemente   were 


(1)  Tbe  General  AaeemUy  In  1M6  did  not 
at  that  time  deem  a  oonetltutlonal  amend- 
ment neoeeaary,  anticipating  tbat  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  further  clarify  the  per- 
mlaelTe  aepeet  of  eotaool  devottanala.  Such 
clarification  baa  not  occurred  and  the  reeult 
has  been  thai  many  echoed  prmelpala  have 
taken  a  rigid,  abeotutut  poaltlon  against  any 
kind  of  rellglovis  aKpraaslan  on  achool  prem- 
lOTB.  Tbla  baa  tended  to  Inaulate  education 
.even  from  the  ethical  Impllcatlooa  of  o\ir 
pluralletlc  reUgloua  c\Uture.  Since  then,  of 
eoune,  a  apeclflc  amendment  baa  been  sub- 
mitted to  ^e  Ckmgreea,  which  puta  our  1986 
pronounoeniint  tn  a  different  light. 

(9)  There  are  eertaln  geographical  areaa  In 
our  country,  a  core  In  West  Virginia  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  laaue  before  ua  la  not  even 
a  moot  queetlon.  The  people  are  homogene- 
ous,, ethnically  and  rtfl^oualy.  No  Jews. 
Unltarlana,  Muslims,  or  Atheists  are  to  be 
'found  there.  School  teacheri  testify  tbat  the 
use  of  prayvr  and  Bible  reading  is  a  definite 
means  of  establishing  order,  authority,  and 
decent  conduct. 

(8)  We  can  envlalon  in  a  dty  school,  where 
tbe  popxilatlon  Is  heterogeneous  and  the  re- 
ligion Is  pluralistic,  a  system  of  devotions 
whereby  those  of  different  faiths  can  enrich 
each  other's  lives  by  petitioning  the  Ood  as 
.they  know  him,  according  to  their  religious 
.'Orientation,  whether  they  be  Jewish,  Roman 
Catholic,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Unitarian,  Pente- 
costal, or  whatever.  Our  American  heritage 
has  been  one  of  vast  cultural  exchange  within 
cor  Own  bounds.  Why  suppress  such  an  ex- 
ehsjQge  of  religious  values  and  concepts  in  our 
common  institutions  of  learning? 

For  example,  the  press  secretary  of  our 
senatorial  committee  chairman  is  Jewish  and 
1  liaVe  eaten  several  meals  in  his  home.  He 
offers  a  table  blessing  of  his  own  faith  and 
In  the  6rlglnal  Hebrew  language.  When  he 
ttks  Hk  to  offer  thanks  I  do  so  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Each  of  us  feels  that  the 
other  has  invoked  the  richest  blessings  from 
the  deepest  well-springs  of  his  own  heart  for 
the  other  and  his  hotisehold.  Neither  of  us 
withholds  what  he  counts  to  be  his  pro- 
foundest  understandlner  of  the  deity  on  the 
basis  of  some  quaal-constltutlonal  or  social 
nicety.  What  can  be  done  tn  our  homes  can 
also  be  done  in  our  schools,  which  in  many 
Of  our  localities  are  not  Just  a  miscellaneous 
ooUectlon  of  impersonal  beings  but  very 
UvaMe,  famlly-lUe  institutions. 

with  our  distinguished  colleagues  here  who 
dlffsr  with  this  point  of  vle^  we  share  an 
affectionate  concern  even  for  the  minority 
Of  one  who  has  not  bad  and  doee  not  Intend 
to  have  any  religious  indoctrination  at  all. 
-ftut  w«  held  that  in  such  a  hypothetical  slt- 
t(atl«a  as  above  described  where  prayers  and 
-r«*dlB«B'  of  many  faiths  are  offered,  say 
tlirough  tbe  school's  Inter-oommunleations 
Vystam,  no  overt  response  Is  raqtilred.  neither 
ti7  bowed  head  n<x  sitting  or  standing  at  at- 
tention. And  no  one  can  make  captive  one's 
vorert  reaponae. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  celebrated  West 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Bamette 
(SIB  US  094-671)  which  was  dedded  on  tbe 
basts  of  the  First  and  Vborteenth  Amend- 
msBts.  BamettCs  ehUd  bad  been  compelled 
to  salute  the  flag  in  tbe  regular  ceremony  of 
-pledging  alleglanoe  to  It,  alt2u>ugh  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Jehovah's  Witness  sect.  The 
ooort  ruled  In  favor  of  Bamette,  concluding 
ttet  "nf  there  Is  any  fixed  star  In  our  coostl- 
tutftoaial  ormstellatton  it  Is  that  no  oOotel. 
high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  wbat  shaQ  be 
orthodox  in  poUtlca.  nationalism,  religion,  or 


other  matters  of  opinlosi,  or  force  citizens  to 
confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein." 
The  point  is  that  although  the  student  was 
not  required  to  consent  overtly  to  the  cere- 
mony be  was  not  excused  from  the  exercise 
nor  was  the  exercise  alK>llsbed  to  keep  from 
Infringing  upon  bis  pcfsonal  rights.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  majority  versus  minority 
rights  here  (we  refuse  to  invoke  this  argu- 
ment in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  human 
oonsciebce)  but  we  are  underscoring  the  in- 
dividual's capacity  for  stubborn  rejection  of 
any  mere  words  whicb  repel  him  even  if 
they  be  addressed  to  some  universal  deity. 
In  this  he  can  maintain  the  Integrity  of  his 
personal  opinion. 

In  reviewing  the  Supreme  Court's  argu- 
ments on  this  issue  we  are  assured  by  at 
least  one  of  ^he  Jiistices  that  their  decision 
does  not  portend  the  Bbolltion  of  coin  in- 
Bcrlptiohs.  military  chaplaincy,  and  prayers 
in  Congress. 

As  for  the  latter  he  declares  in  effect  that 
Congress  and  the  school  room  are  not  an- 
alogous because  of  two  factors,  maturity  and 
escapablllty.  I  had  occasion  once  to  offer 
the  prayer  before  the  Senate.  I  can  only 
presume!  the  senators'  maturity  but  I  can  at- 
test to  their  escapablllty.  Uke  Elijah  who 
was  being  pursued  by  Jezebel.  I  felt  like  ex- 
claimlngy  "I  even  I  only,  plus  the  president 
pro-tem  and  the  loyal  West  Virginia  Senator 
Raitdolpb.  am  left." 

We  cofitend  that  the  two  are  analogous, 
that  the'  average  stugent  has  a  capacity 
for  mental  escapablllty  that  matches  that  of 
your  moeit  frequent  habitue  of  the  senatorial 
cloak  room,  that  If  prayers  must  be  denied 
our  schools  they  must  b*  denied  our  Congress. 
All  facetlousnesB  aside,  the  distinctions  the 
Court  ha,8  drawn  between  the  school  and 
other  social  Institutions  seem  to  us  ex- 
tremely tfljiuous. 

(4)  While  coounendlBg  the  Supreme  Court 
for  its  efliprts  to  prevefct  the  establishment 
of  a  natloncJ  religion  or  giving  preference  to 
one  rellglpn  or  denomination  over  another, 
even  In  otte  local  community  of  our  nation, 
and  while,  commending  the  Court,  too,  for 
allowing  religion  to  be  feught  as  literature  or 
history,  we  feel  there  is  much  more  danger  of 
favoritism^  monopoly,  and  sectarian  indoc- 
trination Ipherent  in  such  p>ermlsslve  teach- 
ing than  lin  the  offering  of  prayer  which  sel- 
dom revea)e  any  sectarian  Identity. 

(5)  We  Relieve  It  significant  that  in  1964 
the  Supreme  Court  dedlned  to  review  a  New 
York  Stat*  decision  that  the  Constitution 
was  not  vllblated  by  ttje  presence  of  "under 
God"  In  thp  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 
when  reclti^  without  compulsion  In  public 
schools.  Here  is  a  phrase  which  Is  essentially 
a  religious  'affirmation  neatly  tucked  into  a 
patriotic  ceremony.  Advocates  of  voluntary 
school  prayers  show  much  more  restraint  In 
that  they  {request  no  Affirmation  nor  com- 
mitment from  anyone  at  all.  Tbe  fact  that 
the  pledge  Is  voluntary  does  not  resolve  the 
problem  which  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has 
raised,  namely,  what  to  do  with  the  child  who 
is  urged  to  stand  witk  his  classmates  and 
participate  in  this  certmony  when  he  does 
not  believe  that  this  "one  nation.  Indivisible" 
is  under  Ood.  He  can  refrain  from  standing, 
he  can  sldp'the  "under  Ood,"  but  he  is  sub- 
ject to  mor^  psycholoflcal  compulsion  and 
duress  from  ibis  classmates  in  this  ceremony 
than  from  4  religious  devotional  that  calls 
for  no  afOrmitive  response. 

In  this  statement  Chree  types  of  devo- 
tlonals  have  been  dlscuAied : 

The  first  is  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  the  form  of  whicli  might  or  might  not 
be  prescribe*},  depending  upon  the  particular 
State.    Rightfully,  this  has  been  voided. 

The  second  is  a  typ«  that  might  be  non- 
mandatory  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  even 
the  local  school  authtrltles.  which  by  its 
natiue  calls  ifor  some  overt  response  or  sign 
of  participation.    This  We  do  not  recommend. 


The  third  is  a  type  which  seeks  to  incor- 
porate the  religious  aspirations  of  lai  ita  coq. 
stituents,  designed  neither  to  offend  nor  to 
neutralize  any  particular  faith,  and  wblclt 
calls  for  no  overt  response  or  gestures  of  par- 
ticipation. 

If  by  Supreme  Court  decision  or  congres- 
sional action,  it  can  be  clarified  that  thli 
third  type  is  permissible,  we  see  no  neceaslty 
for  a  constitutional  amendment.  If  guch 
clarification  is  not  or  catmot  be  made  br 
either  of  these  two  methods,  then  based  upon 
the  decision  of  our  General  Assembly  of  1964 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  concensus  of  the  Presbj- 
terian  Church  U.S.  (whom  I  do  not  represent 
officially)  that  it  favors  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  voluntary  prayers  in 
the  public  schools. 

1'ESTIMONT     BETOKE      THS     StTBCOMMTTTTK    OK 
CONSTITOnONAI,    AMEN'OMSKTS    OP   THI  VS. 

Senate  JtroiciAST  CoifjcrrrKC  bt  C.  Eman- 
uel Carlson.  Execttttve  DtRBCTOR.  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  PtrsLic  Affairs,  Au- 
gust 2,  1966 

My  name  Is  C.  Emanuel  Carlson.  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Baptiet  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs,  whose  offices  are 
here  In  Washington. 

I  appreciate  that  Chairman  Bath  and  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  taking  the 
time  to  go  into  this  matter  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  First  Amendment.  We  are  deeply  In- 
debted to  all  who  have  helped  to  give  the 
public  spotlight  to  these  Issues  so  that  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  have  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  knowledgeable  about 
the  proposals.  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  an  adjustment  is  necessary  in  the 
fundamental  law  that  guarantees  the  re- 
ligious freedom  of  the  American  people,  such 
proposals  will  merit  not  only  extended  de- 
bate in  this  Subcommittee,  but  also  pro- 
longed study  and  discussion  by  all  the  people. 
We  are  glad  that  you  have  not  taken  the 
proposals  lightly,  or  attempted  to  rush 
through  some  emotional  expression  of  griev- 
ance. We.  too,  have  sought  to  be  dellberaw 
on  the  issues,  and  to  make  It  possible  for 
our  churches  and  people  to  confront  the 
Ideas.  Before  dealing  with  the  substance  of 
our  problem,  permit  me  to  explain  something 
of  the  nature  and  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Aflaln 
consists  of  responsible  representatives  from 
seven  Baptist  conventions  or  conferences  In 
the  United  States:  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. American  Baptist  Convention,  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention.  U.S.A..  Inc..  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention  of  America, 
Baptist  General  Conference,  North  American 
Baptist  General  Conference,  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  General  Conference. 

Each  convention  chooses  Its  own  delega- 
tion according  to  Its  own  by-laws.  Those 
conventions  which  number  more  than  one 
million  members  may  send  a  committee  of 
fifteen,  and  smaller  conventions  send  smaller 
delegations.  The  customary  pattern  Is  for 
the  convention  to  Include  Its  president,  Its 
chief  executive  official,  a  number  of  execu- 
tives from  Its  major  agencies,  and  pa*ton 
and  laymen  to  complete  the  group. 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  to 
discern  the  meanings  of  our  movement  and 
to  see  how  these  meanings  bear  upon  con- 
temporary Issues  and  problems,  especially  in 
matters  of  religious  liberty  and  in  church- 
state  relations  In  advancing  this  r**?""! 
slblllty  the  organization  carries  forward 
studies  and  research  projects,  keeps  abrMSt 
of  developments  by  means  of  an  informatloo 
service,  gives  expression  to  public  "3^'T>'^*^' 
tions  that  make  the  movement  understood, 
and  facilitates  conferences  and  dlscussloni 
for  the  correlation  of  information  and  inter- 
pretations. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  Executive  Di- 
rector for  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Oo«n- 
mittee  on  PubUc  Affairs.    My  background  i» 


tbat  of  a  school  man  rather  than  of  a  clergy- 
man. Alter  more  than  two  decades  of  teach- 
ing and  administration,  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton nearly  thirteen  years  ago  to  serve  In  my 
present  responsibility.  Accordlugly,  I  have 
long  lived  with  the  Issues  raised  by  the  cur- 
rent proposal  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Throughout  Its  long  history  tbe  Baptist 
movement  has  stresed  that  In  Christ  God 
calls  men  to  response  and  to  responsibility 
under  God.  To  proclaim  this  call  we  have 
developed  large  and  well  known  programs  of 
eTangeilsm,  or  missions,  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  of  Christian  service.  These  efforts 
to  relate  men  to  God  have  always  recognized 
that  this  cannot  be  achieved  by  law.  cr  by 
eonfonnlty  to  government  programs.  Man's 
relationship  to  God  lies  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  p>ower6  of  government. 

In  most  historical  situations  in  which  our 
movement  has  arisen  It  has  confronted  some 
form  of  "established  religion."  In  each  In- 
stance the  movement  has  carried  a  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  powers  of  government 
for  the  imposition  of  religious  ideas  or  reli- 
gious practices.  "Separation  of  church  and 
state  ■  has  been  a  constant  aspiration  and 
goal.  This  goal  has  been  a  means  to  full 
religious  freedom.  We  hold  the  conviction 
that  the  free  exercise  of  reUglon  makes  for 
genuine  responses  and  for  full  commitment, 
luch  as  cannot  be  obtained  by  pressure  of 
conformity.  We  have  seen  freedom  of  reli- 
gion as  a  God-given  or  natural  right  of  man, 
as  the  basis  of  vital  religious  experience,  and 
u  the  beginning  of  civic  freedom.  So  much 
of  our  history  is  directly  relevant  to  the  Issues 
which  are  now  before  this  Subcommittee  that 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  cite  data  out  of  the 
past  at  great  length.  However.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  more  Interested  in  what  Baptists 
think  now. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  1962  and 
1963  had  curtailed  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion by  the  people,  our  churches  would  have 
protested  this  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. However,  since  the  decisions  dealt  with 
the  role  of  goverimient  powers  the  Baptist 
channels  that  dealt  with  the  issues  saw  them 
as  contributing  to  the  progress  of  a  great 
principle. 

Among  us  prayer  is  not  a  matter  of  social 
adjustment  or  of  national  heritage.  It  is 
understood  to  involve  commumcatlon  be- 
tween a  person  or  people  and  Ood.  The 
presence  or  the  absence  of  such  communica- 
tion Is  in  no  wUe  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  federal,  state,  or  local  governments 
On  the  contrary,  attempts  by  public  authori- 
ties to  claim  some  permissive  or  regulatory 
power  over  prayer  or  worship  cause  appre- 
hension among  us. 

It  U  the  responsiblUty  of  our  ofllce  to  study 
«w  to  report  developments  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the 
supreme  Court's  decisions  we  not  only  at- 
«npted  an  abjective  view  for  ourselves  but 
w  encouraged  our  leaders  generally  to  read 
H»e  decisions  for  themselves.  In  each  case 
w  distributed  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
•«ual  text,  with  urgent  admonitions  to 
■MWy. 

n.  A  DSLIBEBATIVX  RXADINC  OF  THX   PSOPOSAL 

The  full  Impact  of  national  policy  and 
PncUce  that  wUl  reeult  In  the  decades  ahead 
u  inis  amendment  is  approved  cannot  be 
™»riy  read  at  this  point.  However,  enough 
«n  be  read  so  that  the  proposal  has  aroused 
"roest  concern  and  opposition  in  our  con- 
rotuency.  as  wiU  be  seen  from  resoluUons 
MW  statements.  In  order  that  our  reason- 
ing be  understood,  it  u  necessary  to  make 
"Oie  of  the  ImpUcaUona  stand  out  in  clarity. 
cLJ^^J?^'^-  "Nothing  contained  in  this 
0»n«tltutlon  shall  prohibit  .  .  .  ,"  clearly 
™^  that  this  amendiMnt  would  operate 
^nf.  !^  "**  "^"•P  o'  PVtecUon  given  to 
»^Pie   vis-a-vis   government    by    the   First 


Amendment.  Since  the  First  Amendment  Is 
part  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  guarding 
the  people's  personal  freedoms  against  tbe 
undue  exercise  of  governmental  powers,  the 
net  Impact  of  this  formula  Is  in  tbe  direction 
of  a  reduction  in  personal  freedom  and  an 
extension  of  public  powers.  In  the  long  run 
that  change  may  be  large  or  small,  but  the 
dlrecUon  of  change  Is  clearly  established  by 
the  formula. 

2.  The  "authority"  that  is  to  be  protected 
against  certain  limitations  is  described  in  a 
very  broad  description.  "...  the  authority 
administering  any  school,  school  system,  edu- 
cational Institution  or  other  public  building 
supported  In  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  .  .  ."  (emphasis 
added).  This  language  does  not  appear  to 
deal  with  educational  institutions  solely,  but 
would  include  the  "authontles"  that  admin- 
ister park  buildings,  post  offices,  public  office 
buildings,  court  houses,  etc.  All  of  these 
"authorities"  are  to  be  protected  against  any 
prohibitions  on  certain  specified  actions  that 
pertain  to  prayer.  Since  this  formula  en- 
compasses a  host  of  national,  state,  and  local 
officialdom  (by  extension  through  the  Fovir- 
teenth  Amendment),  we  become  vitally  con- 
cerned as  to  the  scope  of  those  actions  with 
reference  to  prayer  In  which  they  would  be 
given  overt  constitutional  protection. 

A  further  Important  Inquiry  would  Involve 
the  meaning  of  "In  whole  or  in  part."  How 
large  the  public  investment  would  have  to  be 
in  order  to  protect  the  "authorltlee "  in  their 
actions  Is  not  clear.  In  fact,  it  could  raise 
the  church-state  issue  with  reference  to  pri- 
vate institutions  funded  "in  part." 

In  this  context  we  must  also  Inquire  about 
the  potential  impacts  of  this  proposal  on  the 
constitutional  delegation  of  powers.  Since 
some  of  the  schools,  institutions,  and  other 
public  buildings  are  federally  fimded,  either 
directly  or  by  grants  or  loans,  the  language 
of  this  proposal  can  have  far-reaching  im- 
pacts on  the  federal  system.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  a  clear  legislative  history  which 
would  adequately  guard  the  potential  uses 
of  the  amendment  in  future  Judicial  findings. 
It  would  be  a  cruel  irony  if  a  move  that  was 
designed  to  guard  the  powers  of  certain 
"authorities"  were  Indeed  to  enxie  those  very 
pKJwers  by  the  expansion  of  federal  powers  in 
the  longer  course  of  history. 

3.  The  language  proposes  to  give  constitu- 
tional protection  to  "authorities"  to  do  two 
things  with  reference  to  prayer,  namely. 
"providing  for"  and  "permitting."  In  other 
words.  It  proposes  to  change  a  prohibition  of 
action  into  an  authorization  for  two  kinds 
of  actions,  namely,  making  provision  for,  and 
giving  permission.  EJoth  of  these  authoriza- 
tions would  unavoidably  give  public  authori- 
ties rolee  which  require  actions  and  necee- 
sltate  decisions  and  choices.  At  this  point 
a  caveat  Is  In  order  on  the  broad  scope  of  the 
two  actions  for  which  constitutional  protec- 
tion is  proposed. 

The  term  "providing  for"  is  so  broad  as  to 
be  almost  limitless  in  the  scope  of  actions 
covered.  It  could  mean  simply  assigning  a 
room  to  a  group  for  a  meeting,  but  it  could 
also  mean  building  a  chapel  and  naming  and 
paying  a  leadership  needed  for  the  activity. 
It  Is  difficult  to  envision  the  public  actions 
which  would  be  unconstitutional  should  fu- 
ture public  leadership  choose  to  use  the 
broadest  concepts  pKasslble  under  this  vocabu- 
lary. The  only  exception  in  sight  is  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  authority  "to  prescribe  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer." 

The  term  "permitting"  Is  similarly  an  al- 
most imbounded  term.  Obviously  the  au- 
thorization to  permit  an  activity  would  be 
empty  verbalism  If  it  did  not  Include  the 
authorization  not  to  permit.  This  brings 
into  focus  one  of  the  elements  of  genius  in 
American  religious  liberty,  becatise  It  is  cur- 
rently protected  by  a  limitation  on  state 
power  rather  than  by  the  public  Judgments 


exercised  through  a  system  of  permits.  Many 
governments  "register"  their  reUglous  groups 
through  aocae  administrative  office  operated 
by  a  "minister  of  cults."  Those  whose  stand- 
ards meet  public  approval  get  permits  and 
the  others  face  tbe  necessity  of  certain  con- 
ditions. A  permit  system,  then,  operates  not 
only  to  afford  opportuiilty  for  an  activity  but 
also  to  regulate  it. 

4.  One  may  well  ask  whether  tbe  broad 
Ungtiage  reviewed  above  is  not  adequately 
limited  by  the  fact  that  only  "voltmtary  par- 
ticipation by  students  or  others  In  prayer"  Is 
Involved  in  the  proposal. 

Unfortunately  this  phraseology  Is  equally 
broad.  Any  thoughtful  use  of  the  word 
■prayer"  will  include  an  awareness  that  it  Is 
always  voluntary  If  it  is  genuine  prayer  and 
not  verbalism.  It  lies  beyond  the  competence 
of  all  "authorities"  to  compel  people  to  really 
"pray."  What,  then,  can  be  encompassed  In 
the  authoritative  "providing  for"  or  "per- 
mitting" "voluntary  prayer"? 

"Authorities"  might  be  asked  to  provide 
the  physical  space;  to  arrange  a  time  sched- 
ule; to  require  a  personal  presence  in  an 
area;  to  provide  public  notices  regarding;  to 
provide  organization,  leadership  and  super- 
vision; to  provide  artifacts,  equipment,  and 
facllltlee;  to  provide  needed  symbols  that  call 
forth  prayer;  to  arrange  a  friendly  climate  or 
a  behavior  norm;  even  to  require  the  back- 
ground of  Itutructlon  needed  In  preparation 
for  "voluntar;'  prayer." 

Some  intereotlng  questions  regarding  tbe 
nature  of  religious  experience  are  raised  by 
this  vocabulary.  For  Instance,  what  Is  "vol- 
untary participation"  for  the  three-  and 
four-year-olds  in  the  "Head  Start"  program? 
What  is  "voluntary  participation"  for  the  one 
Christian  student  in  a  population  of  Bud- 
dhists, c»  of  one  Buddhist  In  a  population  of 
Christians?  What  constitutes  refraining 
from  participation?  Are  not  the  organized 
norms  of  a  teen-age  code  more  binding  than 
the  "requirements"  of  officials? 

The  use  of  the  phrase  "participation  in"  is 
clearly  indicative  that  the  concept  of  prayer 
in  the  mind  of  the  drafters  is  that  of  an  orga- 
nized exercise.  To  make  this  concept  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  might  well  be  challenged 
as  an  "element"  of  establishment.  Who  says 
that  people  cannot  pray  personally  without 
the  aid  of  a  group  pattern  or  exercise?  How- 
ever, if  one  is  convinced  that  a  group  exercise 
is  essential  to  prayer,  then  that  exercise  be- 
longs in  the  home  and  in  the  church,  under 
leadership  selected  for  that  purjxiee.  It 
would  be,  obviously,  misplaced  in  the  hands 
of  the  "authorities"  selected  to  "administer" 
public  buildings. 

6.  A  final  word  needs  to  be  added  with  ref- 
erence to  the  identification  of  the  responsible 
"authority"  by  the  participle  "administer- 
ing." Who  "administers"  a  local  school 
building,  the  supervisor  of  buildings  and 
grounds?  Tbe  principal?  the  superintend- 
ent? Or  tbe  Board  of  Education?  Tbe  an- 
swer to  that  question  may  not  be  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  drafters  of  a  oonstltutloQal 
amendment,  but  tbe  answer  can  be  an  Im- 
portant source  of  dUBculty  in  a  pluralistic 
reUglous  community.  The  problems  of  the 
educators  are  vast  and  difficult  in  these  dec- 
ades of  rapid  change,  increasing  mobility, 
rising  personal  rights,  and  direct  assertlve- 
nese  by  all  minorities.  This  is  an  lU  chosen 
time  to  burden  pubic  school  leaders  and 
other  pubUc  persons  with  "providing  for"  or 
"permltUng"  tbe  diversity  of  ideas  as  to  wbat 
prayer  is,  and  how  it  should  be  utiliaed. 

tn.  THX  PosmoNS  or  tws  ouw  vsjiiioitb 
In  view  of  the  language  of  the  propoaed 
amendment,  the  major  portions  of  several 
recent  Baptist  convention  resolutions  be- 
come relevant  to  this  proposal.  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  strong  affirmation 
of  the  First  Amendment  in  its  present  form 
without  other  constitutional  amendments. 
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In  May.  19M,  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
'veotlon.  In  annual  session  In  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  adopted  this  resolution: 

"In  this  annhrersary  year  we  are  grateful 
for  the  witness  which  our  Baptist  movement 
has  been  privileged  to  bear.  1%e  discern- 
ment of  the  call  of  Ood  In  Christ  has  led 
us  to  a  glorious  experience  of  evangelism 
and  missionary  outreach  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"0\ir  leaders  and  our  people  have  firmly 
rejected  the  use  of  the  coercive  powers  of 
government  in  the  realm  of  religion.  Baptists 
had  much  to  do  with  writing  the  First 
Amendment  Into  the  Constitution  of  the 
TTnlted  States  and  have  been  In  the  forefront 
In  preserving  the  religious  liberty  that  otir 
nation  has  enjoyed.  We  have  unflinchingly 
declared  our  desire  for  separation  of  church 
and  state  In  resolutions.  In  sermons  and  In 
poUcleo  and  practlCM. 

"1.  We,  the  messengers  of  the  Convention 
hereby  sfflrm  our  support  for  the  concepts 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  Plrst  Amendment, 
'  Including  both  Its  prohibition  upon  govern- 
ment roles  In  religious  programs  and  its  pro- 
tection of  free  exercise  of  religion  fcR-  the 
people. 

"2.  We  enunciate  our  concern  that  public 
oOcials  and  public  servants  of  all  tyi>es  shall 
have  the  same  free  exercise  of  religion  as 
other  citizens,  but  that  this  freedom  does 
not  entitle  them  to  use  public  or  official 
powers  for  the  advancement  of  religious  com- 
mitments or  ideas.  In  applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  field  of  public  education  we  af- 
firm the  historic  right  of  our  schools  to  full 
academic  freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  all 
knowledge,  religious  or  otherwise. 

"3.  We  appMl  to  tbe  OongrMi  ot  the  Unit- 
ed states  to  allow  the  Tirst  Amendment  ot 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  as  our  guarantee  of  religioiu  liberty, 
and  we  oppose  the  adoption  of  any  further 
amendment  to  that  Constitution  respecting 
establishment  of  religion  or  free  exercise 
thereof. 

"4.  We  urge  all  our  channels,  leaders,  and 
churches  to  Involve  themselves  thoroughly 
in  study  of  the  biblical,  the  historical,  and 
''  the  contemporary  Issues  related  to  religious 
liberty  to  the  end  that  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  responsibility  under  Ood  may  be 
clearly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
next  generation  and  by  ever  larger  propor- 
tions of  the  world's  peoples." 

The  earlier  action  was  oonflnned  by  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  In  annual  seaslon  in  Detroit, 
Ifiehigan,  in  May,  I960: 

"In  the  historic  Baptist  concern  for  rell- 
glouB  liberty  the  septiratton  of  the  state  from 
the  church  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an 
Impertant  polloy. 

"In  view  of  the  renewed  efforts  to  change 
the  effect  of  the  First  Amendment  this  Con- 
vention reafllrms  the  resolution  adopted  in 
19M  with  reference  to  the  adequacy  ot  the 
yirst  Amendment  as  the  legal  basis  for  Im- 
plementmg  our  oonoem.  We  continue  to 
oppose  any  and  all  attempts  to  modify  this 
guarantee  against  establishments  of  religion 
and  against  Interference  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

"The  importance  of  the  policy  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  Increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  overlapplngs  of  pub- 
lic concerns  with  church  oonoems,  and  by 
the  numerous  complexities  associated  with 
public  provisions  for  health,  welfare,  and 
education. 

"In  view  ot  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
puollc  programs  of  fiscal  support  we  com- 
mend the  state  conventions  and  the  Institu- 
tional trustees  that  have  undertaken  careful 
analyses  of  institutional  policies  with  a  view 
to  the  safeguarding  of  our  historic  concern 
for  these  principles.  We  likewise  commend 
the  Bducatlon  Commission  for  launching  a 
broadly  representative  study  of  contempo- 


rary denominational  pro^^ms  and  needs  In 
higher  education. 

"We  urge  jail  who  plan  Or  operate  religious 
activities  to  refrain  fr(in  seeking  public 
funds  for  the  advanceiient  of  sectarian 
causes.  We  also  urge  all  public  agencies  that 
support  educational,  heijth,  or  welfare  ac- 
tivities of  any  kind  to  safeguard  against  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  the  support  of,  or  the 
advancement  of  sectp.rlac  causes,  purposes 
or  projects." 

The  American  Baptiet  Convention.  In 
annual  session  In  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey, 
In  May,   1964,  adopted  this  resolution: 

"Baptists  believe  that  Kllglous  faith  must 
Involve  a  vital  encounter  between  man  and 
Ood  and  that  religious  form  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted  for  this  encounter. 

"The  viewpoints  of  Baptists  (In  particular, 
John  Leland  of  Virginia)  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious liberty  and  the  necessity  for  the 
separation  of  church  anfl  state  had  Its  In- 
fluence on  the  writers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  resulted  In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  has 
become  the  cornerstone  bf  religious  liberty. 

"Thus  Baptists  have  long  opposed  any 
ccmipulsion  to  conformity  In  religious  belief 
or  in  the  practice  of  lellglon.  The  first 
amendment  has  supported  this  freedom.  The 
proposed  change  In  tliafe.  amendment  could 
weaken  it  and  bring  the  power  of  the  state 
to  bear  on  Individuals  to  conform  and  to 
participate  In  prescribed  religious  practices. 

"An  amendment  to  permit  compulsory 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  the  public 
scbools  Is  not  only  a  danger  to  the  freedom 
Of  non-believers,  It  is  also  a  threat  to  the 
religious  well-being  of  the  believer.  It  Is 
because  of  a  deep  respect  for  worship,  and  the 
recognition  that  prayer  is  essential  and 
should  be  a  vital  encounter  between  man 
and  Ood.  that  Baptists  oppose  devotional 
exercises  that  are  more  rote  than  worship. 
Therefore  we  afllrm  our  belief  In  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  as  written  In  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"And  we  reaffirm  our  fclstorlc  Baptist  be- 
lief that  religion  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
compulsion  and  that  pmyers  and  religious 
practices  should  not  be  prescribed  by  law 
or  by  a  teacher  or  public  school  official;  .  .  ." 

The  American  Baptist  Convention  reaf- 
firmed this  action  In  Ite  annual  session  In 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  la  May.  1966: 

"We  are  aware  that  religious  liberty  is  In 
Jeopardy  In  many  places  aroxind  the  world. 
We  reaffirm  our  resolutions  regarding  Re- 
llgous  Freedom  adopted  by  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  In  1960.  1964,  and  1965." 

The  North  American  Baptist  General  Con- 
ference Ineets  in  general  session  every  three 
years.  At  its  latest  confet«nce.  In  Sacramen- 
to, California,  In  July,  1964,  it  adopted  this 
resolution : 

"Whereas,  Baptists  have  always  taught  that 
a  genuine  religious  exi>erlence  Is  a  volun- 
tary response  to  God,  and 

"Whereas,  All  persons  have  a  right  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and 

"Whereas,  OovemmeniW  pressure  to  con- 
formity in  religious  belief  or  In  the  practice 
of  religion  denies  to  people  the  freedom  of 
religion,  and 

"Whereas,  Baptists  were  Influential  In 
writing  the  Plrst  Amendnent  to  the  Constl- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  and  have  been 
In  the  forefront  in  preserving  the  religious 
liljerty  that  Americans  have  enjoyed,  and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  govemmentally  written  and  re- 
quired prayers  as  well  as  required  devotions 
violate  the  First  Amendxnent:  Therefore  be 
it 

"Resolved  That  the  delegates  of  the  North 
American  Baptist  General  Conference  In 
triennial  session — 

"1.  Reaffirm  the  resolution  on  reltgloiis 
liberty  approved  by  the  33rd  General  Con- 


ference     (Pages  43-46  1961  NAB  Conference 
Minutes.) 

"2.  That  we  reaffirm  our  supjxirt  for  the 
Plrst  Amendment  and  its  present  wcffdlng. 
Including  both  Its  prohibition  upon  govern- 
ment roles  in  religious  programs  and  its 
protection  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
In  taking  this  p>osltlon,  we  wish  to  emphasize 
the  right  of  public  officials  and  of  school 
pupils  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  In 
harmony  with  the  basic  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  We  also  afllrm  that  this  does 
not  give  public  officials  the  right  to  use  the 
authority  of  their  office  for  the  advancement 
or  promotion  of  their  religious  views. 
\"3.  That  we  urge  all  our  denominational 
channels,  leaders,  and  churches  to  Involve 
themselves  In  the  study  of  the  biblical,  his- 
torical, and  the  contemporary  Issues  related 
to  religious  liberty,  to  the  end  that  our 
heritage  of  freedom  and  responsibility  under 
Ood  may  be  clearly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  next  generation  and  by  ever 
larger  proportions  of  the  world's  ijeoples." 

The  following  statement  was  adopted  by 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs in  March,  1964,  and  reaffirmed  In  Marcb 
1966: 

"The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs  has  taken  note  of  a  trend  In  many 
parts  of  our  land  to  assimae  that  the  prayer 
and  devotional  experiences  of  children  are 
and  should  be  subject  to  legislation  by 
boards  of  education.  Accordingly,  many  are 
urging  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
such  regulations  by  boards  of  education  or 
by  state  legislatures, 

"1.  The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  reafflrms 
its  conviction  that  laws  and  regulation 
prescribing  prayers  or  devotional  ezerclsM 
do  not  contribute  to  a  free  exercise  of  re- 
lig^lon  and  should  not  be  encouraged. 

"2.  The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  also  ex- 
presses a  deep  concern  lest  such  laws  and 
regulations  become  the  means  for  confusing 
the  moral  values  of  American  society  for  a 
devotion  to  religious  insights.  While  the 
Committee  Is  enthusiastic  about  much  In 
the  American  heritage  as  a  national  way  of 
life,  the  equation  of  religious  ideas  and  prac- 
tices with  our  national  culture  will  erode 
rather  than  strengthen  the  American  heri- 
tage. 

"3.  The  holds  that  It  Is  the  business  of  the 
public  schools,  operated  under  law,  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  and  attended  by  puplU 
under  compulsory  school  attendance  laws, 
to  transmit  the  cultural  legacy  of  our  land. 
This  requires  the  objective  recognition  of 
religion  as  part  of  the  experiences  of  the 
people  and  as  one  force  operating  In  our 
society.  These  premises,  however,  do  not 
constitute  religion  and  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced as  the  ultimate  commitments  for 
whlfch  people  exist. 

"4.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  some 
political  leaders  may  make  appeals  for  the 
establishment  of  religious  acta  through  le- 
galized means  to  arouse  public  sentiment. 
This  we  regard  to  be  in  bad  taste  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  separation  of  churcli 
and  state.  This  U  the  basic  principle  of  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  'Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof  .  .  .' 

"5.  Conversely,  the  Committee  appeals  to 
Baptists  everywhere  to  inform  themselves 
carefully  regarding  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  to  participate  ss  in- 
formed citizens  In  the  creation  of  a  social 
order  in  which  people  of  all  religions  or  ol 
no  religion  have  the  equitable  civic  treat- 
ment which  they  merit  as  people.  Legisla- 
tive representatives  and  political  leaden 
should  be  made  aware  of  our  Baptist  support 
for  a  clear  distinction  between  roles  of  the 
churches  and  those  of  state  agencies." 
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IV.    A  StTMMAKT   Or  CONSmOUTIONS 

Two  years  ago  the  basic  Ideas  of  this  pro- 
posal were  projected  as  a  suggestion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  projection 
produced  an  extensive  hearing  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  It  produced  among 
BsptlBts  the  best  educational  experience  of 
tms  century  for  refurbishing  the  movement's 
involvement  In  behalf  of  religious  liberty. 
The  occasion  was  used  to  encourage  a  thor- 
ough discussion  by  the  leaders  of  the  several 
conventions,  state  conventions,  ewsoclatlons, 
local  pulpits  and  classes,  editors,  and  edu- 
cators. The  result  was  a  remarkable  experi- 
ence of  concerted  concern  in  spite  of  diver- 
gent local  political  backgrounds.  The  best 
description  of  that  experience  can  be  seen 
by  reading  the  materials  gathered  by  our 
office  for  the  hearing  record  (Vol.  m,  pp 
2227-2308). 

At  that  time  I  suggested  that  if  any 
dunges  were  needed  in  the  BlU  of  Rights  It 
ought  to  have  a  protracted  discussion  for  not 
less  than  a  decade.  One-fifth  of  that  decade 
tu  now  passed  and  already  certain  key  con- 
siderations are  coming  Into  focus  among 
B^UsU.  Let  me  conclude  this  sUtement 
by  Identifying  some  of  them, 

1.  The  Idea  of  limited  government  Is  a  good 
and  an  Important  idea  that  must  be  kept 
iUve  In  the  public  mind.  If  there  are  to  be 
limits  on  government  these  must  begin  at 
the  highest  levels  of  value,  namely.  In  the 
field  of  religion.  As  long  as  government  is 
excluded  from  the  field  of  religion  we  have 
limitations  on  the  scope  of  goveriunent.  If 
UUs  exclusion  Is  eroded  and  government  Is 
admitted  to  a  role  In  the  area  of  religion 
government  normally  also  permeates  all  the 
Itwr  values  to  which  human  beings  commit 
their  lives. 

2.  The  First  Amendment,  with  its  dual 
emphases,  against  "establishment"  and  for 
"free  exercise."  is  a  uniquely  effective  formu- 
latton  of  the  rights  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tecUon  of  religious  liberty.  The  rights  be- 
long to  people,  and  the  restrictions  apply  to 
authorities.  These  emphases  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts  to  give  the  American 
people  a  large  and  an  effective  freedom 
Then  Is  no  need  to  tamper  with  the  Impact 
Of  the  First  Amendment.  (See  documenta- 
"on  in  attached  article  by  Dr.  Walfred  H 
Peterson,  Director  of  Research  for  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  )  The 
permlsslvenees  of  the  First  Amendment  Is  a 
permissiveness  which  leaves  room  for  other 
mteresta  beyond  the  state's  scope.  In  short 
tte  'free  exercise"  clause  Is  adequate  oer- 
oittlvenese. 

S.  The  explanations  offered  in  support  of 
we  current  proposal  indicate  that  there  Is 
no  intention  to  overturn  any  Judicial  decl- 
«»0M  but  only  to  relieve  fears  and  remove 
MDfusion.  If  these  are  the  purposes,  then 
UJ  the  light  of  the  foregoing  review  of  the 
toguage  used,  this  proposal  is  an  InefTectlve 
Jttempt.  The  way  to  relieve  confusion  and 
lear  Is  for  public  leaders  to  exercise  reeponsl- 
Die  communications  regarding  the  scope  and 
Me  impact  of  the  Judicial  decisions  that  have 
wectlvely  applied  the  concepts  of  a  limited 
nate  at  the  state  and  local  level  as  well  as 
M  the  federal  level.  Such  limitations  are  not 
«Pty  legalisms,  but  rather  than  set  gulde- 
unes  Within  which  creative  programming  can 
»W  place  toward  all  the  goals  that  are 
P"»Perly  those  of  the  state. 

*^If  a  serious  debate  is  desired  about  the 
™Hits  and  the  demerits  of  the  activities  by 
»«horltle8.  as  envisioned  in  this  proposal, 
•werui  comparative  study  should  be  under- 
"«en.  Many  of  the  states  in  the  U.S.  have 
BWten  along  without  such  assistance  by  au- 
Morities  for  several  decades  past.  Are  those 
WPUlatlons  less  religious  than  they  are  In 
«*«  where  official  Involvements  have  con- 
oiiued  through  the  years?  Manv  of  the 
""TOpean   nations   have    had    much    official 


supfwrt  for  religious  activities,  but  those 
nations  are  not  now  known  for  having  deeply 
devout  poptuatlons.  Is  there  a  positive  or  a 
negative  correlation  between  the  use  of  pub- 
lic authority  for  religious  programming  and 
the  persona]  Involvement  in  religious  experi- 
ence. Including  prayer?  A  number  of  careful 
observers  believe  the  relationship  to  be 
Inverse. 

5.  Religious  pluralUm,  without  the  involve- 
ment of  state  powers  In  religious  activities. 
has  proved  Itself  as  a  successful  pattern  by 
means rof  which  to  let  public  and  political 
Issues' be  isolated  as  such,  and  for  keeping 
them  free  from  religious  divisions  and  fronts. 
The  future  will  produce  more  pluralism 
rather  than  less.  To  burden  public  authori- 
ties with  decisions  regarding  provisions  for 
minority  and  majority  prayers,  with  artifacts 
and  commodities  ranging  from  L.S.D  or 
peyotc  to  kneelers  and  crosses.  Is  to  unduly 
encumber  the  future  of  democracy.  Obvi- 
ously, no  common  denominator  is  either 
avaUable  or  desirable.  If  the  authorities  do 
not  meet  all  requests,  they  must  make 
choices. 

6  L«6t  the  above  statements  be  misleading 
It  should  be  understood  that  a  respect  for 
the  religious  limits  on  state  authorities  does 
not  exclude  (a)  a  full  academic  freedom  for 
the  responsible  handling  of  the  several  dU- 
cipllnes  In  the  curriculum.  Including  the  reli- 
gious and  Intangible  materials;  (b)  the  free 
access  to  contemporary  and  past  culttwee  In- 
cluding their  art,  literature,  music,  et  al.. 
even  though  they  may  contain  or  reflect 
religious  opinions;  (c)  a  genuine  concern 
for  virtuous  living  reflecting  the  best  social 
values  of  our  society;  and  (d)  a  friendly 
respect  for  religious  conviction,  religious  par- 
ticipation, and  religious  institutions 

It  follows  that  a  secular  public  program  is 
not  "antl-rellglous,"  "ungodly."  nor  "pagan." 
Neither  does  It  follow  that  If  public  institu- 
tions offer  a  limited  program  they  thereby 
Impose  a  splitting  of  the  personalltv  of  those 
Involved.  Society  consists  of  many  spe- 
cialized Institutions,  each  with  appropriate 
contributions  to  the  person  and  his  well- 
being.  This  pluralism  of  Institutions  servee 
to  enrich  and  to  emancipate  rather  than  to 
stifle  or  dwarf  the  person. 

7.  Finally,  there  is  much  to  be  said  In 
favor  of  keeping  the  Constitution  Intact  and 
refraining  from  gnawing  It  away  with  piece- 
meal amendments.  This  concern  was  well 
formulated  in  1964  for  then  Congressman 
John  V.  Lindsay,  now  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  I  quote  Tour  important  para- 
graphs from  that  memorandum  by  Dennis  B. 
Parrar  (House  Judiciary  Committee  Hear- 
ings on  School  Prayers,  Vol.  m,  pp.  2768- 
2774).  These  paragraphs  are  fully  as  rele- 
vant In  1966  as  they  vcere  in  1964: 

"The  Nation  will  survive  If  the  proposed 
school  prayer  amendments  fail  of  enactment. 
They  are  designed  to  right  no  fundamental 
wrong,  to  correct  no  glaring  abuse.  The 
supposed  evils  which  they  profess  to  remove, 
if  they  be  evils,  are  of  relative  insignlflcance 
in  the  broad  sweep  of  our  nation's  history 
and  in  the  Immediate  realities  of  our  dally 
lives.  Only  where  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  significantly  and  adversely  affects  sig- 
nificant rights  of  a  group  of  our  citizens  and 
Is  otherwise  without  redeeming  virtue  should 
Congress  attempt  to  correct  the  Court's 
Judgment  by  amending  the  Constitution  to 
give  more  specific  meaning  to  the  general 
principles  embodied  therein.  The  Constitu- 
tion should  simply  not  be  amended  every 
time  a  decision  of  the  Court  offends  the  sensi- 
bilities of  a  particularly  vocal  segment  of 
our  population. 

"Piecemeal  revision  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  present  circumstances  will  prompt 
the  proposal  of  other  amendments  of  simi- 
lar dubious  merit  every  time  the  Court  hands 
down  a  controversial  decision.  In  this  way, 
the  character  of  the  Constitution  as  a  per- 


manent and  enduring  statement  of  general 
principles  will  be  destroyed.  Furthermore, 
the  proposed  amendments  may  also  over- 
rule or  undermine  by  Implication,  much  of 
the  legal  precedent  on  which  the  School 
Prayer  cases  were  baaed  .  .  . 

"The  Inherent  difficulties  of  «4>plylng  sec- 
tion 1  (Of  the  Becker  amendment)  are  com-> 
pounded  by  its  requirement  of  "voluntary" 
participation.  One  need  not  be  a  psycholo- 
gist to  recognize  that  subtle  forms  of  coer- 
cion may  force  a  small  child  to  Join  his  class- 
mates and  teacher  in  the  recitation  of  a 
prayer  which  violates  his  private  beliefs. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  privilege 
of  'voluntary'  participation  extends  to  teach- 
ers as  well  as  students.  It  is  inconceivable 
how  an  orderly  and  effective  religious  exercise 
could  be  conducted  in  the  absence  of  a  teach- 
er, and  yet  It  Is  the  baldest  form  of  coercion 
to  force  a  teacher  Into  leading  a  prayer  which 
is  anathema  to  his  or  her  beliefs.  A  noncon- 
forming teacher  Is  placed  In  the  dilemma  of 
either  participating  in  violation  of  her  con- 
science or  not  participating  and  subjecting 
herself  to  economic  as  well  as  social  coer- 
cion. .  .  . 

"Amending  the  ConsUtutlon  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion  to  deal  with  specific  details  and 
practices  only  results  in  the  creation  of  new 
problems  of  interpretation.  The  more  a  con- 
stitution deals  vrith  specific  practices,  the 
more  questions  It  raises  about  other  practices 
not  mentioned.  The  amendment  proceae 
should  be  xised  to  state  general  and  funda- 
mental principles  rather  than  to  sanction 
any  particular  practice  or  activity." 

•NoTX. — "The  Record  Speaks  for  Itself, 
Supreme  Court— Defender  of  Religious  Free- 
dom" by  Walfred  H.  Peterson,  Director  of 
Research  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affaire.  Washington,  DC.  Issue  May  19M, 
pp    6.  6. 


DESIGNATION  OP  EXPERIMENTAL 
BREEDER  REACTOR  NO.  1  AS  A 
NATIONAL.  HISTORICAL  LAND- 
MARK 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
In  1949  the  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  was  established  in  southeastern 
Idaho  to  build,  test,  and  operate  nuclear 
reactors.  Since  then  numerous  achieve- 
ments which  stand  as  major  milestones 
in    developing    the    beneficial    uses    <rf 

atomic  energy  have  been  made  at  this 
Idaho  facility. 

Today  NRTS,  encompassing  894  square 
miles  of  land  on  the  Snake  River  Plain, 
is  one  of  the  principal  centers  for  ad- 
vancing the  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
energy  with  the  world's  largest  and  most 
varied  collection  of  reactors.  Between 
1949  and  July  of  this  year  a  total  of  42 
reactors  have  been  built  at  NRTS  (rf 
which  19  are  presently  operational. 

Contributions  first  made  to  the  atomic 
energy  field  at  NRTS  Include:  producing 
the  first  usable  quantities  of  electricity; 
proof-testing  the  feasibility  of  nuclear 
propulsi<m  for  both  submarine — the  pro- 
totype of  the  nuclear  submarine  Nautilus 
was  placed  In  operation  there — and  sur- 
face ships;  demonstrating  the  principle 
of  breeding  nuclear  fuel;  powering  of  a 
turbojet  engine  exclusively  from  nuclear 
heat;  demonstrating  the  advantages  of 
using  orgaAic  substances  as  a  reactor 
moderator,  and  coolant;  operation  of  a 
high-flux  reactor  with  a  20-percent 
rather  than  a  93-percent  enriched 
uranium  as  fuel;  the  direct  coupling  of 
a  reactor  to  a  closed-cycle,  gas  driven 
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tuitilne-coinprefisor  set;  and  the  first 
plant-scale  conversion  of  highly  radio- 
active liquid  wastes  to  soUd  form  for  safer 
stxHage. 

Almost  coimtlesa  contributions  to  ad- 
vancement of  reactor  technology  have 
been  made  by  the  station's  two  large  test 
reactors,  the  internationally  roiowned 
Materials  Testing  Reactor  and  Engineer- 
ing Test  Reactor.  Practically  every  re- 
actor in  existence  owes  some  debt  to  the 
knowledge  gained  through  test  Irradla- 
tlcNis  in  the  MTR. 

Significant  contributions  are  being 
made  at  NRTS  In  the  field  of  reactor 
safety.  The  special  power  excursion  re- 
actor tests  and  the  safety  test  engineer- 
ing program  ccxnprise  a  major  portion 
of  the  AEC's  reactor  safety  program 
which  is  providing  valuable  information 
to  industry  regarding  safe  operating 
limits  for  reactors. 

This  Friday  at  NRTS  ceremonies  will 
be  conducted  designating  experimental 
breeder  reactor  Ko.  1  as  a  national  his- 
torical landmark.  Such  recognition  is 
certainly  merited.  On  December  20  and 
21,  1951,  the  first  production  of  useful 
amounts  of  electricity  from  nuclear  heat 
occurred  at  EBR^l.  History  will  show 
that  this  single  event  was  of  incalculable 
Importance  to  the  future  of  mankind.  It 
was  truly  an  epic  making  event  leading 
the  experiment  4  years  later  when  an- 
other reactor  suocescfully  supped  all 
the  electricity  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mand load  of  the  city  of  Arco,  Idaho. 

When  EBRr-1  was  decommissioned  In 
1964  it  had  not  only  produced  the  first 
usable  electricity  by  nuclear  power  but 
tt  had  demonstrated  that  a  nuclear  re- 
actor designed  to  (H>erate  In  the  high- 
energy  neutron  range,  is  capable  of 
breeding — creating  more  fuel  than  its 
operation  consiuues — and  also  of  achiev- 
ing economically  competitive  nuclear 
power.  It  had  produced  usable  amounts 
of  electricity  while  using  Plutonium  as 
a  major  fuel  component  and  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  using  liquid 
metal  at  high  temperatures  as  a  reactor 
coolant. 

Giving  EBR^l  a  special  designation 
testifying  to  Its  national  importance  is 
therefore  fitting  as  a  tribute  and  re- 
%fllrmation  of  American  genius.  Idaho- 
ans  are  Justly  proud  of  NRTS.  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  there,  of  the 
promise  for  futxure  achievement  which 
the  past  has  created.  I  wish  to  Join  in 
heralding  this  significant  dedication  this 
Prlday  which  will  render  deserved  reoog- 
nition  not  only  to  the  historical  value  of 
EBR-1  but  to  the  extraordinary  value, 
PMt  and  potent^,  of  Idaho's  NRTS. 


ADOPTION   OP  VIETNAM   UNIT   BY 
HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  Ala- 
hamlang  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
events  in  Vietnam.  They  support  our 
fighting  men  100  percent. 

All  across  the  State,  cities  and  towns. 
colleges  and  universities,  are  supporting 
our  men  ip  Vietnam.  They  have  con- 
ducted blood  drives  to  minister  to  the 
medloal  needs  of  our  fighting  men  there. 
They  have  adopted  military  units. 

The  latest  dty  to  adopt  a  unit  is  my 
hometown  of  Huntsvllle.     I  wanted  to 


take  this  opportunitj  to  let  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  thi  Nation  know  that 
the  people  of  Huntsvllle  and  of  the  Ala- 
bama are  Intensely  tjatrlotic.  Although 
the  Job  in  Vietnam  it  a  distasteful  one, 
Alabamlans  support  it  because  they  know 
it  Is  a  necessary  one. 

Alabamlans  recall  all  too  well  the  many 
lessons  of  history  in  which  yielding  to 
aggression  only  paved  the  way  for  more 
aggression. 

When  Hitler  get  his  way  at  Munich, 
the  world  thought  all  he  wanted  was 
Czechoslovakia. 

And  before  we  coujd  repair  the  situa- 
tion thereby  created,  over  8  million  peo- 
ple were  d^ad  around  the  world.  If  his- 
tory proves  anything,  it  proves  that  all 
a  totalitarian  government  ever  wants  is 
Just  a  little  more. 

I  have  mlade  many  speeches  and  state- 
ments about  Vietnam.  I  have  never 
varied  in  n)y  viewpoint  of  what  we  have 
at  stake  there  and  what  we  need  to  do 
there  to  k^p  the  country  from  falling 
to  the  unvarnished  aggression  that  the 
Communists  are  demonstrating  there.  I 
support  the  position  that  America  has 
taken  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  American  de- 
fense is  not  at  Issue  In  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  we  stop  aggression  In 
Vietnam,  we  defend  America.  The  front 
lines  of  freedom  stop  where  the  front 
lines  of  communism  begin. 

The  people  of  Alabama  believe  this 
and  the  people  of  Huntsville  have  demon- 
strated their  belief  is  this  by  adopting 
the  93d  Evacuation  Hospital  unit  sta- 
tioned at  Long  Binh.  South  Vietnam. 

The  "adoption"  resulted  from  a  letter 
received  by  Maj.  Oen.  Charles  W.  Eifler, 
commander  of  the  30,000-man  1st  Logis- 
tical Command,  of  which  the  93d  is  part, 
from  the  Huntsville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce noting  the  city's  Interest  in  spon- 
soring an  American  unit  in  Vietnam. 

General  Eifler  has  termed  the  93d 
Hospital  team  "most  ideal  for  such  a 
sponsorship  because  of  Its  combat  sup- 
port mission  and  Its  dedicated  service  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  American 
forces."  For  this  reason,  he  selected  the 
hospital  and  recommended  it  to  Rocket 
City  where  it  met  with  immediate  warm 
reception. 

Today  the  93d's  115  doctors,  nurses. 
and  officers,  and  more  than  230  enlisted 
specialists  Including  several  Alabamlans. 
provide  skilled  and  modern  medical  care 
to  our  American  sol($ers  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division,  25th— Tropic  Light- 
ning— Division,  and  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade,  as  well  as  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  forces. 

The  93d  has  established  an  outstand- 
ing record  since  its  first  patients  were 
admitted  on  December  1,  1965.  It  began 
as  a  few  tents  pitched  in  a  sea  of  mud. 
surrounded  by  enemy  snipers.  Today 
the  hospital  is  a  large  bomplex.  It  boasts 
72  semipermanent  buildings  on  its  35 
acres  of  graded  and  toproved  land. 


School  District  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
cerning the  relationship  among  Federal 
State,  and  local  school  authorities. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Robert  Y.  Eckels,  informs  me 
the  action  was  taken  because  of  the  feel- 
ing that  local  boards  can  better  deter- 
mine the  needs  wirhln  ttieir  area  of  juris- 
diction and.  therefore,  funds  advanced 
by  the  Federal  Government  can  be  ap- 
plied more  effectively. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a£  follows: 

RESOLTJTION 

During  the  last  several  years  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Congress,  has  es- 
tablished many  flnancial  programs  designed 
to  assist  local  education.  In  the  main,  such 
programs  have  been  for  specific  purposes  »lth 
federal  funds  being  made  available  for  spe- 
cific projects.  Numerous  federal  agencies,  In 
addition  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, administer  these  funds.  In  manr  in- 
stances the  8i)eclflc  purposes  of  the  federal 
funds  are  limited  in  scope  to  the  extent  that 
local  school  boards  find  it  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, to  utilize  these  federal  programs 
consistent  with  the  overall  general  piorposeof 
the  legislation.  Because  these  programs  can 
be  made  beneficial  to  local  school  districts: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Houston  Independent  School  District,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  peti- 
tioned to  recodify  the  existing  federal  pro- 
grams 80  as  to  create  general  purposes  to  be 
fulfilled  rather  than  specific  purposes,  all  ol 
which  funds  would  be  administered  through 
the  State  Education  Agencies  tinder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion; be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  such  flnancial  programs 
should  meet  general  standards  as  established 
by  the  Congress,  but  left  to  local  control,  so 
as  to  promote  efficiency  and  better  overall  re- 
sults, and  to  give  such  programjs  the  flexibil- 
ity that  can  be  accompllahed  only  by  local 
control;  and  be  it  fvirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  United  States  Senators  from  Texas,  and 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas. 

Adopted  and  approved  this  35th  day  of 
JiUy  1966. 

Robert  Y.  Eckels, 
President.  Board  of  Education,  Hous- 
ton Independent  School  District. 

Attest. 

J.  K.  BtTTLKR, 

Secretary.  Board  of  Education.  Hotu- 
ton  Independent  School  District. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  AMONG  FED- 
ERAL. STATE,  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES        | 

Mr.  TOWER      Mr  President,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting,  the  Houston  Independent 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WORLD  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
World  Press  Institute,  sponsored  by  Mac- 
alester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  fi- 
nanced by  15  of  America's  major  com- 
panies and  foundations,  is  entering  Its 
sixth  year  of  successful  operation.  This 
fine  program  Is  "based  on  the  faith  that 
the  American  way  of  life,  freely  exposed, 
is  its  own  best  advocate."  As  this  state- 
ment indicates,  the  Institute's  purpose  is 
to  promote  intematiorial  understanding 
by  unfolding  the  whole,  complex  Amer- 
ican story,  her  history,  present  realities, 
and  future  aspirations,  so  that  this  sioiy 
may  be  Interpreted  and  reported  sc- 
ctirately  in  the  press  of  all  nations. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  institute 
brings  to  the  United  States  each  August 


g  group  of  15  young,  promising,  for- 
eign journalists  who  spend  the  next  10 
months  studying,  working  and  traveling 
in  our  country. 

At  Macalester  College,  they  spend 
the  fall  semester  taking  courses  in  Amer- 
ican history,  government,  and  social  in- 
stitutions. Seminars  are  held  with  nu- 
merous outstanding  figures  in  American 
life. 

After  the  semester  at  Macalester  Col- 
lege, the  journalists  take  to  the  road  to 
appreciate  the  full  vastness  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  They  visit  major  cities 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York :  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  learning  about 
the  local  roots  of  American  culture. 
Americans  are  also  learning  about  them 
and  the  countries  they  represent. 

The  third  phaae  of  the  World  Press 
Institute  program  Is  a  3-month  Intern- 
ship for  each  of  the  foreign  journalists 
on  a  major  American  newspaper,  radio, 
or  television  station.  Among  the  news- 
papers and  stations  where  the  Jour- 
nalists worked  this  year,  were  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  WRUL  in  New  York,  WHYY-TV 
In  Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  News- 
American,  the  St.  louls  Globe-Demo- 
crat, and  the  Washington  Post. 

The  program  is  culminated  when  the 
fellows  return  to  Macalester  College  for 
commencement  and  a  World  Press  In- 
stitute forum  and  dinner,  at  which  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  are  special  guests. 
Tills  year's  forum  was  highlighted  by  an 
address  by  Chf  ton  Daniel,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times,  who  spoke 
ibout  the  Times'  role  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion. 

This  program,  which  contributes  so 
much  to  international  understanding,  is 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
15  American  corporations  and  founda- 
tions: American  Motors  Corp..  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp.,  General  Foods  Fund, 
Inc.,  General  Mills.  Inc.,  Hammond  Or- 
?an  Corp.,  Hilton  Hotels  Corp..  Johnson 
J^Mindatlon.  National  Cash  Register 
Corp..  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Fund.  Radio  Corp. 
of  America.  Reader's  Digest  Foundation, 
Slgnode  Corp.,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Whitney  Communications  Corp, 

During  the  past  5  years,  many  Mln- 
nwotans  have  come  to  know  the  World 
Press  Institute  fellows  and  to  appreciate 
TO  value  of  this  program.  It  is  there- 
fore with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  that 
1  congratulate  the  World  Press  Insti- 
tute on  its  first  5  years  of  success,  and 
express  my  sincerest  best  wishes  that  the 
program  wlU  continue  to  enrich  the  ta- 
Wlectual  life  of  Minnesota  and  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  International  understand- 
in*  which  is  so  essenUal  for  world  peace. 


^^      150TH      ANNIVERSARY       OP 
8TARK    BROS.    NURSERY    &    OR- 
CHARDS. LOUISIANA.  MO. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Presi- 
rVv  „  ^^^^  °>e  great  pleasure  to  bring 
w  we  Senate's  attention  today  the  150th 
wnlversary  of.  the  world's  largest  and 
*aerica's  oldest  nursery. 
J^  Stark  Bros.  Nursery  L  Orchards 

LzJ^w*"*'    ^°-    ^«    today    »mown 
wound  the  world  as  the  home  of  the 


Stark  Delicious  apple  family— red  and 
golden — which  now  supply  more  than 
half  the  fresh  apples  to  world  markets. 
They  are  also  known  for  many  new  im- 
proved fruits,  shade  trees,  roses,  and 
flowers,  including  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Luther  Burbank  Ro«se. 

Over  six  generations,  the  life  work  of 
the  Stark  family  has  been  dedicated  to 
finer  fruits,  heavier  bearing,  better  trees 
and  plants,  pretested  new  varieties, 
disease-resistant  stock  and  improved 
growing  methods.  They  have  invested 
millions  of  dollars  In  research  and  today 
every  variety  of  fniit  tree  that  Stark 
Bros,  grows  is  a  record-bearing  strain. 

On  October  15.  in  Louisiana,  Mo.,  will 
be  held  the  Stark- Burbank  Internation- 
al FnUt  Show.  There  will  be  a  special 
ceremony  during  the  show  honoring 
Luther  Burbank,  who  is  known  through- 
out the  world  for  his  fruit,  flower,  and 
ornamental  creations.  His  fame  grows 
with  the  years  as  Stark  Bros,  carries 
forth,  at  his  request,  the  great  work 
which  he  began. 

We  in  Missouri  are  very  proud  of  the 
outstanding  contribution  the  Stark  fam- 
ily has  made  to  our  State  and  National 
history.  Capt.  James  Stark  was  an  aide 
to  Gen.  George  Washington.  In  1812 
James  Hart  Stark  fought  at  the  Battle 
of  Tippecanoe.  He  later  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  into  what  is  today  Missouri 
where  he  built  his  homestead  and 
planted  his  orchard  of  grafted  and 
budded  fruit  trees. 

Some  years  ago,  Lloyd  Stark  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Missouri  and 
chairman  of  the  Good  Roads  Committee, 
which  began  Missouri's  fine  highway 
system.  Many  other  members  of  the 
family  have  made  notable  contributions 
in  our  State.  This  history  is  now  re- 
corded for  us  by  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society  in  a  special  spring,  1966,  edition 
titled  -'The  Stark  Story."  The  lives  of 
the  Stark  family  have  been  intertwhied 
with  the  lives  of  many  famous  Americans 
including  Mark  Twain.  Thomas  Edison, 
and  the  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  the  Mis- 
sourlan  who  was  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  for  20  years. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  family  and 
its  investment  in  our  State  and  Nation. 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  Senators  today 
when  I  offer  the  Senate's  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  Stark  Bros,  on  their  150th 
anniversary  and  best  wishes  for  decades 
of  service  to  come. 


COMMUNIST  CONCEPT  OF  MORAL- 
ITY AND  JUSTICE 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Ontario  Telegram  published 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Lubor  J.  Zlnk 
regarding  the  Communist  concept  of 
morality  and  justice,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  Kocevje  massacre. 

I  believe  Mr.  Zink's  comments  are  most 
noteworthy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  very  interesting  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Couuzm 
(By  Lubor  J.  Zlnk) 

Ottawa.^ When  erlxntnals  set  tbemaelvea 
up  ae  lawnxakers,  the  first  thing  they  do  la 


to  fashion  tbelr  own  concept  of  moraUty 
and  Justice.  Everything  that  serves  their 
alms  becomes  moral  and  Jurisprudence  la 
turned  Into  a  tool  of  the  perverted  code  of 
ethics. 

All  the  modem  totalitarian  states  have 
based  their  legal  systems  on  the  premise  that 
might  is  right  and  that  the  desired  end  jua- 
tlfles  whatever  means  are  deemed  necessary 
for  ltd  attalzmient.  The  ruling  clique  of  ttte 
one-party  state  decrees  what  la  right  and  woe 
to  anyone  who  dares  to  question,  let  alone 
oppose  the  dictate.  Even  those  who  are  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  standing  in  the  way 
are  branded  as  enemies  and  earmarked  for 
liquidation. 

COltMtTKIBT    JTTSnCB 

In  Hitler's  Germany,  the  Jews  and  other 
"inferior  races"  had  been  slaughtered  whole- 
sale In  the  name  of  Nasi  Justice.  In  tb« 
Soviet  Union,  and  later  on  throughout  the 
satellite  orbit  and  In  Red  China,  countleea 
mllUons  of  people  were  liquidated  In  the 
name  of  Communist  Justice. 

After  Hitler's  defeat,  his  top-echelon 
henchmen  were  tried  as  war  crlmlnala  by 
the  outraged  International  community.  To 
this  day  West  German  authorltlea  are  track- 
ing down  and  putting  on  trial  the  lowar- 
echelon  accompUcee  In  the  ghastly  crimes 
perpetrated  by  the  bestial  regime. 

Although  the  total  number  of  victims  of 
Communist  totalitarianism  is  estimated  to 
exceed  by  far  that  of  the  Nazi  tyranny,  no 
one  apparently  dares  to  even  consider  de- 
manding a  trial  of  the  Bolahevlk  criminals. 

Stalin,  the  arch-murderer  who  pioneered 
genocide  in  this  supposedly  enlightened  cen- 
tury, died  peacefully  in  bU  bed,  revered  to 
the  end  by  Communlsta  all  over  the  world 
as  a  messiah  of  social  Justice  and  progrsH. 
Khrushchev,  who  supervlaed  Stalin's  bloody 
purges  In  the  Uta-alne  and  Uter,  even  after 
revealing  and  denouncing  Stalin's  monstrous 
crimes,  ordered  the  butchery  of  Hungarian 
patriots,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  Jovial. 
good-nat\ired  old  fellow.  And  ther»  Is  noth- 
ing but  praise  all  over  the  place  for  Yugoala- 
vlas  Joelp  Broz-Tlto,  the  foxy  player  of  both 
sides  of  the  Cold  War  street. 

People  who  now  hall  him  as  the  great  dem- 
ocrat among  the  Commimlst  dictators,  ap- 
parently do  not  know  that  thU  crafty  old 
man  has  on  his  conscience  one  of  the  gris- 
liest crimes  of  the  Immediate  postwar  daya. 

Pew  people  know  that  at  the  end  of  May. 
1945,  when  the  guns  were  already  silent  all 
over  Europe,  qpito's  partisans  massacred  close 
to  20,000  of  their  compatriots  who,  during 
the  last  stages  of  the  war,  tried  to  keep  the 
Slovenian  part  of  Yugoslavia  free  from  Com- 
munist domination. 

The  motley  remnants  of  what  was  once 
the  Yugoslav  Royal  Army  loet  the  battle 
and  retreated  into  the  British-held  part  of 
Southern  Austria.  There  the  Slovenian 
homeguardsmen.  the  Serbian  volunteers  and 
the  Montenegrin  Chetnlks  who  remained 
loyal  to  King  Petar  were  put  In  a  camp  near 
Klagenfurt  and  promised  transfer  to  Italy 
where  some  other  remnants  of  Petar's  army 
found  refuge. 

MASS  SLAUGHTXB 

However,  on  May  24,  1945,  the  disarmed 
Yugoslav  troops  were  transported  by  the 
British  to  the  Yugoslav  border  and  handed 
over  to  Tito's  partisans.  The  Communiata 
took  the  transport  to  specially  prepared 
clearings  in  the  dense  foreets  near  the  village 
of  Koce^Je  and  there,  in  cold  blood,  ma- 
cliinegunned  the  20,000  men. 

This  crime  of  the  Tito  regime  U  described 
In  detail  by  Yugoslav  writer  B.  M.  Karapand- 
alc  who  now  lives  in  Cleveland.  His  book. 
Kocevje.  is  baaed  partly  on  extensive  re- 
search and  pertly  on  an  eye-wltneas  account 
given  by  a  survivor  of  the  maaeacre  who. 
wounded  by  the  firing  squads,  managed  to 
crawl  from  under  the  heap  of  bodies  and 
make  his  wav  to  Austria. 
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WlMa  I  raMt  the  book,  which  aocu—d  the 
BrltUh  of  oocnpUclty  in  this  horrible  event 
and  VTan  glvae  the  name  of  the  Brltlch  army 
major  who  waa  In  charge  of  the  transfer  of 
the  aO.OOO  men  to  the  TltoUta,  I  aaked  the 
BrltUb  High  OoBunluloner's  office  In  Ottawa 
to  check  the  gruesome  ttory.  After  Mveral 
weeka  of  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  query 
In  London,  I  was  told  that  the  book's  de- 
scription of  the  Kocevje  massacre  was  "eaaen- 
tlally  correct." 

Piirther  Inyestlgatton  Is  under  way  to 
clarify  why  the  unfortunate  refugeee  were 
sent  back  to  Slovenia  after  they  had  been 
allegedly  procnlsed  transfer  to  Italy. 

The  Tito  regime,  which  never  breathed  a 
word  about  the  Kocevje  maaaacre  and  now 
tries  to  limit  the  distribution  of  Iti.  Kara- 
pandAc's  book  as  much  as  possible,  will  un- 
doubtedly argue  that  Tugoslava  who  opposed 
the  Communist  partisans  ware  traitors. 
While  sgme  people  may  regard  such  an  argu- 
ment as  debatable,  no  one  can  accept  It  as 
Justlflcatlon  or  excuse  for  the  massacre  of 
30.000  human  beings. 

Shocking  as  the  belated  disclosure  of  the 
Kocevje  horror  is,  it  Is,  unfortunately,  only 
a  sample  of  the  crimes  coounltted  by  all  the 
Communist  regimes  in  the  name  of  proletar- 
ian justice.  How  long  can  any  decent  free 
nation  go  on  fooling  its  conscience  and  even 
praise  and  honor  the  criminals? 


THE   VB.   POSinON   ON   OKINAWA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Preslduit.  the  UJ3. 
position  on  Okinawa  was  outlined  re- 
cently In  a  speech  by  Lt.  Oen.  Albert 
Wataon  n.  the  XJB.  High  Cknunlaslon^ 
who  dlreots  Ita  destiny. 

General  Watscm's  remarks  are  from  a 
radio-TV  address  that  he  made  to  Oki- 
nawa's people  maiUns  his  completion  of 
2  yean  as  High  C(»nmlssloner  on 
August  1. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  most 
Interested  In  General  Watson's  views  on 
this  subject. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

TMx  AicBtiCAi*  PoemoN  on  Okinawa 
(By  Albert  Watson  n) 

l>take  a  very  real  pleasure  in  greeting  the 
peqple  of  the  Ryukyua  today  alnce  it  marks 
for  me  the  completion  of  two  years  of  living 
on  Okinawa.  Por  this  occasion  I  have  pre- 
pared tor  you  a  review  of  thoee  two  years. 
The  record  is  one  of  which  all  can  be  Justly 
proud,  for  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  value  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  of  constant  en- 
deavor. More  than  any  other  single  factw, 
the  progress  which  has  been  achieved  la  a 
tribute  to  your  diligence  and  practicality  and 
to  yoAir  hard  work  to  build  a  modem  and 
progressive  community. 

Let  us  consider  economic  progress.  There 
are  many  spedfio  examples  that  are  recog- 
nisable to  you  in  your  own  experience  in 
daUy  living. 

In  fiscal  year  1944  the  average  per  capita 
Income  of  the  Ryukyu  lalanda  was  1323  a 
jaar.  Two  years  later.  In  FY  M  which 
ended  Just  one  month  ago,  the  average  per 
oaptu  Income  was  «434  annually,  an  In- 
ereaae  of  lioa  or  32  percent  In  two  years. 

Another  matter  which  means  much  to  you 
la  peraonal  aavlnga.  Tour  net  personal  sav- 
la«i  during  fiscal  year  1004  were  61.3  million 
dollars.  During  fiscal  year  l»«e  your  net  per- 
sonal savlaci  were  105  mllUon  dollars.  You. 
the  people  ot  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  saved  43.7 
mlllloD  dollars  or  71  p«roent  more  than  you 
did  two  years  ago. 


In  addition  to  saving  more,  you  are  buying 
more.  For  example,  two  years  ago  there  were 
some  26,000  privately  owned  non-commer- 
cial motor  vehicles  excluding  all  American 
owned  vehicles,  In  the  Ryuk3rus.  Today  there 
are  some  40,000  and  this  number  Increases 
by  approximately  1,200  every  month. 

Another  indication  of  economic  growth  Is 
that  the  constantly  expanding  and  Improv- 
ing telephone  network  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  telephone  service,  both  com- 
mercial and  domestic.  Building  contractors 
are  hard  pressed  to  find  materials  and  sKlUed 
labor  to  meet  the  everagrowlng  demand  for 
private  and  commercial  construction.  New 
commercial  facilities  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing facilities  are  annouQced  every  day.  I  am 
happy  to  have  bad  a  part  in  this  rapid  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Cultural  progress  also  la  a  cause  of  pride. 
There  has  been  constant  Improvement  In  the 
educational  system;  new  schools,  school  ex- 
pansicMi,  additional  and  more  sophisticated 
school  equipment  and  censistent  effort  to  up- 
grade scholastic  standards  and  Increase  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  teachers.  The  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  received  additional 
facilities  and  equlpmest.  More  and  more 
young  people  have  benefited  from  scholar- 
ships and  from  the  student  exchange  and 
the  Third  Country  Tralaing  programs.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  wltll  the  new  commercial 
and  vocational  schools  which  opened  their 
doors  early  this  year.  'She  modern  technical 
facilities  at  these  schools  will  provide  your 
children  with  new  techniques  and  trades, 
thus  better  equipping  them  to  take  their 
place  in  modern  society. 

In  public  health,  we  have  t>een  spared  the 
horror  of  epidemic  dlsesse,  the  seasonal  out- 
breaks of  former  years  Have  been  reduced  or 
eliminated  altogether. 

The  new  Okinawa  Central  Hospital  U  one 
of  the  most  modern  medical  institutions  in 
the  Far  East.  The  U.S.  Civil  Administration 
has  recently  obtained  the  services  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  to  esteblUh  a  medical  In- 
tern and  resident  training  program  at  this 
hospital.  American  doctors  are  now  working 
side  by  side  with  your  doctors  teaching  them 
the  latest  techniques  of  modern  medicine. 
Slowly,  but  steadily  the  shortage  of  trained 
medical  personnel  is  betbg  reduced. 

The  creation  of  the  retirement  annuity 
system  for  public  servlot  employees  and  the 
new  medical  Insurance  program  are  big  steps 
forward  in  establishing  a  modem  social 
security  system. 

My  third  topic,  political  progress  is  more 
dlfllcult  to  examine  an«  to  Illustrate  than 
the  others. 

From  the  day  of  my  afrlval,  I  have  actively 
supported  the  expansion  of  functions  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  in  every 
appropriate  way  and  hate  delegated  to  It  in- 
creasing administrative  authority.  This  has 
been  in  accordance  with  United  States  policy 
enumerated  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  reemphaslzed  since  then  by  President 
Johnson.  One  of  my  earliest  official  actions 
was  to  reduce  by  one-third  the  numlaer  of 
ordinances  and  to  eliminate  parts  of  others 
Last  week,  at  the  request  of  the  GRI.  I 
amended  CA  Ordinance  Number  10  to  give 
local  banking  Institutions  greater  flexibility 
in  their  lending  authority.  In  addition  I  re- 
scinded Ordinance  Number  86  and  by  so 
doing  transferred  authority  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Ryukyus  to  the  GRI. 

I  am  ready  to  rescind  other  ordinances 
when  adequate  local  legislation  is  enacted 
to  replace  them.  As  as  example,  you  will 
recall  that  I  have  annofkinced  my  readiness 
to  rescind  the  appropriate  sections  of  Proc- 
lamaUons  12  and  13  to  give  your  chief  execu- 
tive the  authority  to  appoint  all  GRI  judges 
as  soon  as  your  legislatiire  enacts  the  neces- 
sary laws. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  creation  and 
successful  implementation,  in  cooperation 
With  the  OKI.  of  an  ovemil  plan  for  the  eco- 


nomic and  social  development  of  the 
Ryukyus,  called  the  long  range  plan.  1^ 
plan  provides  for  optimum  development  of 
the  econwny  and  one  of  its  key  goals  is  the 
advancement  of  public  health,  educations! 
and  welfare  services  to  reach  levels  obtaining 
In  comparable  areas  of  Japan,  to  the  extent 
possible,  by  the  end  of  1071. 

The  progress  and  future  planning  I  have 
reviewed  are  part  of  the  long  range  plan. 
The  plan  envisions  that  the  per  capita  in- 
come will  exceed  $700  by  1971.  I  have  done. 
and  I  continue  to  do,  everything  in  my  power 
to  secure  increased  grants-in-aid  from  my 
government,  and  I  welcome  increased  aid 
from  the  Government  of  Japan  when  it  li 
useful  and  usable. 

I  enumerate  these  activities  merely  to 
demonstrate  that  I  have  worked  steadily 
toward  the  goal  of  expanding  the  adminls- 
trtitlve  authority  and  enhancing  the  prestige 
of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  am  very 
sjmapatheeic  to  your  earnest  desires  for  re- 
version of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  I  am  not 
against  reversion  when  the  security  situation 
permits.  Unfortunately,  In  the  reversion 
movement,  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  popular  election  of  the  chief  executive 
is  eesential  for  autonomy,  and  that  auton- 
amy  in  turn,  is  ttelieved  to  be  the  road  to  re- 
version. I  urge  you  to  realize  that  the  naA 
to  reversion  will  be  reached  through  Japa- 
nese-American oooperatloD.  Popular  elec- 
tion of  the  chief  executive,  while  no  doubt 
a  deelrable  gocU.  is  not  related  to  reversion  in 
any  way. 

Now  I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  another  matter  In  which  I  recently  made 
a  decision. 

I  refer  to  the  transfer  of  two  cases  fr«n 
the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  Court 
of  Appeals  to  the  Civil  Court  of  the  United 
States  Civil  AdmLniatratlon  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Executive  Order  for  the  United 
States  administration  of  the  Ryukyus.  It 
specifically  et&tee  that  civil  jurisdiction  over 
any  case  or  controversy  of  particular  impor- 
tance affecting  the  Intereets  of  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  high  commU- 
sloner  .  .  .  instituted  in  a  court  of  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  Civil  Admin- 
istration Court  uix>n  the  order  of  the  hl^ 
commissioner  at  any  time  in  the  proceedings, 
including  final  appellate  process,  prior  to 
the  entering  of  final  decree,  order  or  Judg- 
ment. Cases  80  transferred  may  be  subject 
to  trial  de  novo  In  the  dlscreKion  of  the 
court  of  the  Civil  Administration. 

The  determination  that  the  oases  are  "ol 
particular  importance  affecting  the  .  .  .  in- 
cereets  of  the  United  States"  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  concerned  with  the  validity  of 
ordinances.  The  Government  of  the  Ryu- 
kyxis  interprets  and  enforces  ordinances  and 
other  laws  every  day  of  the  year.  The  two 
court  cases  under  discussion  were  concerned 
with  the  GRI  courts'  challenge  of  the  validity 
of  two  ordinances,  and  by  implication  of  all 
ordinances  and  the  basic  right  of  United 
States  Administration  to  govern. 

Since  the  United  SUtes  has  the  right  to 
exercise  all  and  any  powers  of  administra- 
tion, legislation,  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyus 
under  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan,  the  propriety  and  legality  of  any  offi- 
cial act  of  the  United  States  admlnlstrs- 
tlon  In  the  Ryukyus  are  properly  subject  to 
examination  by  U.S.  authority  only. 

Such  power  has  never  been  delegated  to 
GRI  Courts.  In  fact,  the  high  commissioner 
is  not  permitted  to  delegate  authority  to  ex- 
amine the  propriety  or  legality  of  any  offldsl 
act  of  USCAR. 

Therefore,  the  GRI  Courts  by  the  transfer 
of  the  two  cases  have  not  loet  any  power  or 
authority  which  they  held  before  the  tran*'*- 
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The  action  relates  in  no  way  to  the  efll- 
elency,  effectiveness,  integrity,  and  ability  of 
tbe  GRI  courts  or  Judges,  and  doee  not  reflect 
on  them  or  criticize  them. 

I^t'5  look  at  the  record  of  Increased  au- 
thority of  the  GRI  courts.  In  1957  the 
CSCAR  courts  handled  5,000  criminal  cases. 
In  1964  the  courts  handled  only  83.  In  1965 
the  USCAR  courts  handled  no  criminal  cases. 
3o  far  this  year  they  have  handled  no  crim- 
inal cases.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  USCAR 
courts  have  handled  only  three  civil  cases,  all 
concerned  directly  with  Americans.  This 
record  indicates  complete  trust  In  the  Ryuk- 
yuan  Judicial  system.  It  Indicates  complete 
trust  and  the  constant  delegation  of  author- 
ity. Tet  these  facts  are  never  mentioned  by 
tliose  who  seek  to  increase  disorder  and  con- 
fusion out  of  the  transfer  and  thereby  try  to 
interrupt  the  orderly  processes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyus. 

No  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two 
cases  was  made  prior  to  the  transfer. 

I  &m  aware  that  the  transfer  has  been  al- 
leged by  some  people  to  constitute  a  slight 
to  the  opinions  and  welfare  of  the  residents 
of  the  Ryukyus.  I  assure  you  that  the  U.S. 
dvU  administration  has  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
ind  your  welfare  Is  not  being  disregarded 
now,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  In  this  con- 
nection that  the  pwlmary  purpKwe  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Ryukyus  is  to  Insure 
itrong  and  effective  betses  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  free  nations  in  the  Par  East.  The 
United  Stales  necessarily  must  coordinate 
theee  two  vital  concerns  and  responsibilities, 
namely,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  base.  To  permit  U.S. 
onlinances  to  be  nullified  by  GRI  courts 
would  be  contrary  to  the  system  established 
by  the  executive  order  and  would  constitute 
a  disregard  for  the  latter  resjjonslbllity. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  Intention  to  continue 
to  delegate  adnalnistratlve  authority  to  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  In  every 
appropriate  way.  I  offer  my  wholehearted 
cooperation  In  any  practical  plan  to  achieve 
this  result. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  senti- 
mental. If  I  may.  I  have  enjoyed  these  past 
two  years  in  these  beautiful  Islands  as  much 
«n  any  in  my  career.  This  I  attribute  pri- 
marily to  your  courtesy  and  and  kindness. 
I  have  visited  many  of  your  homes,  your 
•chools.  your  hospitals,  your  farms,  and  your 
Industries.  I  have  visited  as  many  of  yoiir 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  as  time  has  per- 
mitted. I  am  happy  that  I  can  call  many  of 
you  by  name  and— believe  me — in  my  heart 
I  call  all  of  you  my  friends.  Tours  Is  well 
named  "shurel  no  kunl."  I  extend  to  all  of 
you  my  slncerest  best  wUhes  for  continued 
prosperity,  good  health,  and  long  life 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ROGER 
STEVENS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
man's  indifference  and  inhumanity  to 
animals  was  a  problem  long  left  un- 
noticed. However,  last  week  Congress 
anallj'  recognized  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion and  passed  a  bill  governing  the  treat- 
ment of  animals  In  Interstate  traffic. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  was  due  in 
«rge  part  to  the  hard  work  and  dlUgence 
MMrs.  Roger  Stevens.  Mrs.  Stevens  has 
Own  a  shining  example  of  the  private 
atlzen  who.  with  Idealism  and  determi- 
nation, can  directly  shape  Federal  legis- 
lation and  substantially  add  meaning  to 
our  democratic  political  process. 

We,  as  a  nation,  owe  much  to  Mrs. 
^vens  as  a  champion  of  a  just  cause. 
Hwause  of  her.  human  decency,  a  fast- 
•as&ppearing  quality  today,  has  become  a 


requirement  of  law  in  animal  treatment. 
Last  week's  congressional  response  and 
today's  signing  by  the  President  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  her  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  a  recent  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  commenting  on  Mrs.  Stevens' 
achievement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Victory  for   Animals 

The  cause  of  humane  treatment  of  animals 
has  achieved  a  merited  victory  in  Congress. 
Both  houses  last  week  approved  a  bill  that 
for  the  first  time  establishes  .strict  regulations 
over  the  Interstate  traffic  In  animals  used  foy^ 
medical  research. 

Investigation  had  revealed  that  many 
dealers  In  this  profitable  trade  were  keeping 
animals  in  f)ens  too  small  for  them  to  turn 
around  in.  Others  often  failed  to  provide 
necessary  food,  water,  and  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise. Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Roger 
Stevens,  the  Society  for  Animal  Protective 
Legislation  and  allied  organizations  succeeded 
in  arousing  public  and  Congressional  concern 
over  this  mistreatment. 

The  result  Is  a  bill  that  promises  tc  be  ef- 
fective as  well  as  comprehensive  It  covers 
both  the  animal  dealers  and  the  laboratories 
that  buy  from  them,  although  it  does  not  ea- 
ter the  more  controversial  field  of  medical 
expterimentation.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  empowered  to  draw  up  regulations 
covering  not  only  dogs  and  cats  but  albo  mon- 
keys, rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  If  President 
Johnson  signs  the  bill,  as  expected  the  statu- 
tory bafls  will  be  laid  for  a  decisive  and 
much-needed  Improvement  In  the  care  of 
these  animals. 


POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  3598.  en- 
titled the  "Pollution  Abatement  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1966."  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  unusual  degree  of  broad 
sponsorship  of  this  measure  reflects  ac- 
curately the  extent  of  bipartisan  support 
In  taking  effective  steps  to  cleanse  the 
environment  In  which  we  live. 

Pollution  of  our  atmosphere  and  wa- 
terways, which  is  simply  the  result  of 
the  ineffective  waste  management,  is  a 
national  problem — affecting  all  facets  of 
our  society.  Individuals,  groups,  and  in- 
stitutions both  at  ;he  local  and  national 
level  are  affected  vitally  by  this  prob- 
lem. All  about  us  not  only  costly,  but 
Irreplaceable,  assets  are  being  destroyed 
or  permanently  impaired. 

There  Is  a  widely  recognized  need  for 
immediate  corrective  action  by  respon- 
sible groups  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels.  Of  prime  importance  Is  the 
factor  of  carefully  correlated  planning, 
since  many  pollution  conditions — both 
in  the  air  and  lakes  and  streams — are 
not  localized,  but  affect  broad  regions. 
For  many  decades  not  enough  has  been 
done  to  alleviate  the  growing  conditions 
of  pollution  which  now  give  us  such  con- 
cern. At  this  point  in  time,  we  must 
concentrate  on  a  catchup  action. 

Increased  industrial  activity  combined 
with  urban  concentration  have  exceeded 
the  natural  capacity  of  air  and  water  to 
assimilate  wastes  and  effluents.  Now  we 
recognize  waste  management  as  an  inte- 
graJ  cost  of  business. 


If  air  and  water  pollution  are  to  be 
contained  and  gradually  decreased,  an 
integrated  program  involving  govern- 
ment and  key  elements  in  the  private 
sector  must  be  delineated,  documented, 
discussed,  and  dynamically  implemented. 
Industry,  business,  civic  groups,  the  news 
media,  and  the  academic  world  must 
each  identify  and  fulfill  its  role  in  this 
all-out  endeavor. 

While  regulatory  measures  at  State 
and  local  levels  can  go  far  to  monitor 
and  control  the  establishment  of  new  in- 
dustrial installations — including  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  pollution  abate- 
"hierrt  equipment  and  man-machine  pro- 
cedures— a  hard  look  also  must  be  taken 
at  existing  installations.  These  facili- 
ties, daily  creating  uncontrolled  waste  of 
many  types,  are  the  nub  of  our  problem. 
Industry's  cooperation  in  modernizing  its 
overall  plant  facilities  to  include  waste 
recycling,  controlled  dispersal,  and  elimi- 
nation devices  Is  absolutely  mandatory  if 
pollution  is  to  be  reduced  to  an  accept- 
able level.  With  each  passing  day,  the 
situation  worsens,  so  promptness  in  In- 
stalling the  corrective  equipment  is  of  vi- 
tal importance. 

S.  3598,  which  I  cosponsor.  provides  an 
incentive  tax  credit  for  the  taxpeper  who 
undertakes  a  construction  program  for 
air  and  water  pollution  treatment  facili- 
ties in  cooperating  with  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  on  pollution  pro- 
grams. Thus,  a  posltl've  move  is  being 
made  wherein  economic  innovation  can 
serve  as  a  handmaiden  to  technical  in- 
novation in  achieving  satisfactory  waste 
management. 

It  is  important  to  underscore  the  point 
that  this  bill,  dealing  both  with  the  con- 
struction of  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  affords  tax  benefits  only  to 
those  taxpayers  who  obtain  a  certificate 
or  statement  from  the  appropriate  State 
agency  stating  that  said  facility  is  In 
conformity  with  the  State  program  or 
requirements  for  control  of  water  or  air 
pollution,  as  well  as  conforming  to  the 
Federal  regulations  governing  such  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Nation's  business  and  industrial 
enterprises,  then,  are  being  called  upon 
to  saciiflce,  In  one  sense — to  expend  prof- 
it moneys  for  the  construction  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  facilities  which  are  "non- 
productive." This  they  are  being  asked 
to  do  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  wel- 
fare, recreation,  and  esthetics.  We  must 
remember  that  they  still  pay  most  of  the 
cost  of  such  improvements.  S.  3598 
hastens  the  installation  of  corrective  de- 
vices and  procedures  through  its  Incen- 
tive clauses.  The  concept  is  similar  to 
the  Federal  grants  to  local  governments 
to  hasten  the  installation  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  organization  of  air 
pollution  control  districts.  The  Federal 
dollar  is  a  stimulus  and  an  encourage- 
ment, but  the  local  and  private  planning 
and  control  of  funding  Is  still  the  domi- 
nant factor,  as  it  should  be. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  areas 
of  these  United  States,  industry  volun- 
tarily has  self-imposed  controls  and 
standards,  thereby  achieving  a  high 
measure  of  pollution  control  while  work- 
ing with  local  authorities.    In  my  own 
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state  of  Texas  In  the  progressive,  grow- 
ing metropolis  of  Houston,  the  Bayport 
Industrial  Park  1b  recognized  nationally 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  modem 
Indiistry  establishing  and  enforcing  high 
standards  of  waste  management. 

The  drafting  and  promulgation  of 
strict  standards  governing  pollution  con- 
trol, firmly  enforced,  but  without  an  ac- 
companying economic  incentive  can 
cause  relocation  and  measxirable  com- 
petitive disadvantages  among  industry. 
Also,  the  evolution  of  a  noiuxxHPeratlve 
attitude  on  the  part  of  industry  could 
pose  severe  problems  for  government  en- 
forcement groups.  Most  assuredly,  we 
do  not  want  to  engender  a  "catch  us  if 
you  can"  stance  on  the  part  of  those 
firms  affected  by  control  regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  incentive  tax  credit 
offered  private  firms  for  abatement  con- 
struction, S.  3598  also  permits  the  de- 
duction or  amortization  of  such  ex- 
penditures over  a  period  of  from  1  to 
5  years.  This  aspect  of  the  present 
bill  allows  private  enterprise  a  quicker 
recovery  of  its  capital.  This  will  bene- 
'fit  large  and  small  industry  alike;  for 
the  latter  firms,  with  more  modest  re- 
,  sources,  the  requirement  to  install  costly 
devices  and  time-consuming  procedures 
poses  difficulties,  and  this  support  In  the 
area  of  nonproductive  costs  is  esiw- 
daUy  vital. 

Volxmtary  efforts  to  reduce  or  control 
pollution  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
>lQadequate,  but  there  are  Instances 
where  industry  has  seized  the  initiative 
to  the  benefit  of  all.  An  event  such  as 
happened  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  is  worth 
recounting.  There,  a  committee  from 
<s.  the  Associated  Oregon  Industries  offered 
^its  professional  exi>ertise.  at  no  cost,  to 
the  local  government  to  draw  up  an  ef- 
fective air  pollution  code  for  the  city. 
Local  administrators  were  at  first  some- 
what ^eptlcal,  but  foimd  that  the  code 
which  resulted  was  fair  and  practical; 
in  fact,  the  code  has  been  termed  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Of- 
ficers "the  best  document  on  the  sub- 
ject to  date."  AH  of  us  are  delighted 
with  such  voluntary  actions,  but  by  and 
large  the  enormity  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem dictates  a  strong  government  in- 
volvement. 

The  Congress,  after  prolcoiged  study 
and  debate,  has  imdertaken  to  enact  a 
series  of  laws  designed  to  result  In  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  These  measiires  offer 
substantial  aid  to  State  and  local  public 
Institutions  but  do  nothing  for  private 
Industry  and  business.  The  Federal 
Water  PoUutlbn  Control  Act  and  the 
dean  Air  Act  offer  positive  gtddellnes 
designed  to  lead  to  a  better  living  en- 
vironment. The  virtually  unanimous 
support  of  these  measiires  is  a  true  indi- 
cator that  the  leadership  of  this  Nation 
has  identified  correctly  a  threat  to  our 
way  of  life  and  has  moved  forward  to 
counter  this  specter  with  definitive  and 
realistic. corrective  legislation. 

Recognition  of  the  developmental  ef- 
forts being  made  has  restdted  in  wide- 
spread ofDelal  and  public  comment,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  persons  has 
oome  to  reallM  that  the  effects  of  a  pol- 
luted   environment    reach    far    beyond 


streams  where  swimming  is  banned  or 
the  irritation  caused  by  smog.  The  hid- 
den effects  are  subtle^  often  manifesting 
themselves  in  psychological  as  well  as 
physiological  ways.  Our  corrective 
measures  must  stress  getting  rid  of  gross 
pollution,  and  then  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  tackle  the  subtle  effects  of 
this  contemporary  acourge.  The  need 
for  action  is  now.  As  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-Ifational  Research 
Council  report  on  "Waste  Management 
and  Control"  declared: 

The  problem  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  be- 
cause many  of  the  effects  of  pollution  on  our 
environment  may  be  Irreversible  or.  at  least, 
may  take  generations  to  correct  even  if  we 
start  right  now. 

Public  support  for  the  extensive  meas- 
ures nested  to  restore  the  vitality  and 
beauty  01  our  land  is  reflected  in  corre- 
spondence to  Government  officials  and 
at  the  polling  place.  Last  November,  in 
the  State  of  my  distinguished  associate, 
and  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3598,  Senator  Jav- 
iTS,  voters  approved  a  $1  billion  bond 
proposal  for  financing  a  cleanup  of  pol- 
luted waterways — and  this  was  achieved 
bya4-to-l  margin. 

Indeed,  a  number  of  States  have  as- 
serted through  legislation  their  intent 
to  combat  pollution,  Including  the  offer- 
ing of  tax  incentives  to  industry.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  great  Conxmon- 
wealth  of  Virginia  In  1950,  tax  relief 
measures  were  enaoted  by  Wisconsin, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Arkan- 
sas. Indiana,  Idaho,  Michigan.  New 
York,  and  Connecticut.  Even  today  sev- 
eral other  States  are  considering  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  useful  in  bringing  pollu- 
tion within  bounds.  These  trends  are 
encouraging,  but  more  powerful  re- 
sources must  be  allooated  in  this  crucial 
struggle.  I  believe  that  a  Federal  In- 
centive and  regulatory  system  which  is 
equitable  and  unifoem  must  be  estab- 
lished. Federal  contributions,  percent- 
agewise, must  be  authorized  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  bi  order  that  locales 
and  regions  with  lesser  financial  re- 
sources can  participate  in  joint  endeav- 
ors in  waste  managexient. 

State  and  local  governments  have  in- 
creased their  pollution  abatement  ex- 
penditures by  47  petcent  from  1964  to 
1965.  They  need  to  oontinue  to  add  new 
tools  and  new  knowledge  to  their  ar- 
senal In  combating  pollution.  But  in- 
dustry must  determine  those  steps  which 
it  must  take  to  achieve  optimum  waste 
handling,  and  what  in-house  adjust- 
ments are  necessary  to  Initiate  a  facility 
modification  program  involving  Federal- 
State-local  funding.  Part  of  this  con- 
sideration is  a  determination  of  what 
election  of  tax  writeoff  affords  the  great- 
est relief  in  the  fulflllment  of  requisite 
Installation  modernizatioiis.  S.  3598 
piDvldes  eufBcient  flexibility  so  that 
business  and  industztal  enterprises  can 
seleA  a  set  of  cHitlons  which  will  satis- 
fy the  unique  condittons  of  the  individ- 
ual firm. 

The  cost  of  cleanini;  up  our  waterways 
and  airways  is  very  high,  and  the  most 
careful  planning  is  necessary  if  we  as  a 
nation  are  to  win  our  battle  against  pol- 
lution.   The  effects  ef  pollution  control 


in  one  area  must  be  weighed  against  the 
side  effects  in  adjoining  areas.  Affluent 
modem  man  has  created  a  quandary 
born  of  plenty.  His  ingenuity  now  must 
lead  to  ways  and  means  of  disixwing  of 
the  residue  of  his  material  wealth. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  negative 
effects  of  envirorunental  pollution  upon 
the  American  economy  cost  between  $25 
and  $30  billion  per  year.  The  cost  of 
counteracting  this  devastation  to  our 
natural  resources,  our  communities,  and 
our  health — a  cost  to  be  borne  by  this 
and  succeeding  generations.  Is  in  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars.  Kven  after  we 
catch  up  and  clean  up,  the  cost  will  be 
high  as  we  strive  to  hold  the  line.  Waste 
management  and  control  have  to  be 
viewed  as  a  normal  cost  of  modem  so- 
ciety. 

Our  national  program  must  be  com- 
prehensive, including  basic  and  applied 
research  In  developing  better  pollution 
abatement  and  control  devices;  Federal 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments;  increased  funding  for  ap- 
plication to'  joint  Pederal-State-local 
projects;  regulatory  legislation  at  all  lev- 
els to  insure  maintenance  of  healthful, 
viable  living  and  working  conditions:  and 
tangible,  substantial  support  to  those  es- 
tablishments within  our  private  enter- 
prise system  which  not  only  produce  the 
material  items  so  essential  to  our  con- 
temporary standard  of  living,  but  which 
contribute  so  much  in  the  way  of  em- 
ployment and  civic  contributions  to  their 
communities. 

The  time  for  an  all-out  effort  is  now. 
I  call  upon  my  congressional  colleagues 
and  all  elements  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  successful 
execution  of  the  fight  against  pollution 
to  render  full  support  for  this  bill.  The 
vision  demonstrated  by  the  Congress  in 
such  forward-looking  measures  as  S. 
3598  will  be  instrumental  in  insuring  the 
future  of  our  Nation  as  the  finest  place 
upon  the  globe  to  live.  ^ 


AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATIONS 
CONFEREES  APPROVE  $104  MIL- 
LION FOR  SCHOOL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  conference  committee  of  ttie 
House  and  the  Senate  on  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  approved  the  appro- 
priation of  $104  milUwi  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  for 
fiscal  1967.  This  amovmt  was  more  than 
Congress  appropriated  for  the  program 
last  year  and  exceeded  the  House-ap- 
proved figure  for  fiscal  1967  by  $1  mil- 
lion. However,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  was 
$1  million  under  the  Senate-approved 
figure. 

All  the  evidence  indicates,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  $110  mlUlon  is  needed  to  ade- 
quately finance  the  school  milk  program 
in  fiscal  1967.  I  have  not  simply  puUed 
this  figure  out  of  a  hat.  It  represents 
the  amount  that  would  have  had  to  have 
been  appropriated  in  tiscfd  1966  if  schools 
participating  in  the  school  milk  program 
were  to  have  been  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  at  the  rates  uaed 
in  prior  years.    Of  course,  any  prograB 


growth  in  fiscal  1967  would  make  even 
the  $110  million  figure  inadequate. 

I  intend  to  ask  for  additional  funds 
tor  the  school  milk  program  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  These 
funds  are  extremely  Important  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 


HAWAII     H06TS     INTERNATIONAL 
SENIOR  GIRL  SCOUT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
continuing  quest  for  improved  East-West 
relationships,  Hawaii  recently  hosted  an 
international  Senior  Girl  Scout  confer- 
ence attended  by  140  scouts  frcan  11  na- 
tions and  43  States. 

Seven  representative  delegates  to  the 
conference  commented  on  their  experi- 
ences in  a  published  interview  with  Bob- 
bie Conlan,  a  reporter  for  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  its  entirety  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Isii   GniL    Scorr    Parley    Links    Friends, 
Nations 

(By  Bobble  Conlan) 

Ideals  relnrorced  and  IrlendBlilp>s  cemented 
140  Senior  Girl  Scouts  ■will  leave  tor  their 
TMious  homes  tomorrow  after  two  weeks  of 
cross-cultural  exchange. 

Seven  of  them  sat  around  a  lounge  in 
•Jielr  dormitory  at  the  East-West  Center 
and  attemptid  to  explain  what  they  have 
gained  from  their  International  Conference 
at  which  1 1  countrlee  and  43  states  were  rep- 
resented. 

"I  expected  friendship  more  than  any- 
thing." said  Australian  Susan  Kenny.  18. 
"and  I  think  I've  gained  that." 

"The  thing  that  struck  me.  though,"  she 
continued,  "was  that  on  the  very  first  day 
there  was  such  a  wonderful  atmosphere  of 
friendship." 

"If  you've  ever  been  to  a  conference  be- 
fore, you  know  how  It  usually  takes  a  while 
to  create  the  right  atmosphere.  But  here 
there  was  such  a  feeling  of  everyone  wanting 
to  know  about  you  and  your  country  .  .  . 
wanting  to  know  not  Just  you.  tout  right 
down  Inside  of  you." 

"It  was  as  if  we  were  all  lifelong  friends." 

The  seven  girls — from  Cevlon.  the  Philip- 
pines. West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Australia,  and 
Washington  pulled  their  chairs  into  a  circle, 
««er  to  further  discussion. 

Six  of  them  were  conferees.  One,  Susan 
Bmanuels,  19,  of  Waehlngton,  was  a  Young 
Adult,  one  of  16  Scouts  who,  because  of  pre- 
vious experience,  helped  plan  the  conference 
»n<l  acted   as   advisers    fc»-   the    other    girls. 

Susan  RelUnan  (there  were  four  Susans 
prwenti.  of  Georgia,  agreed  with  her  Aus- 
tralian counterpart. 

"We  come  from  different  countries  and  we 
hsve  different  customs,  but  we're  all  sisters," 
»he  said.  "We  can  talk  to  each  other  like  sls- 
tsrs." 

The  Ide.^  of  the  conftrence  was  to  expose 
u>e  girls  to  a  culture  different  from  their  own 
10  foster  better  understanding  between  East 
•wiWest. 

The  girls  were  divided  Into  units  of  eight, 
r!*^  "Months  before  conference- time,  each 
Wri  began  to  correspond  with  one  girl  in  her 
™«— from  the  opposite  culture — who  then 
^^ne    her    roonunate    at    the    East-West 

-^"^5'  Hosklns.  17,  from  West  Virginia.  Is 
^ng  with  a  girl  from  the  Republic  of 


"I've  been  giving  her  lessons  in  makeup  and 
halrstyllng  and  she's  been  teaching  me  very 
bjislc  Mandarin  Chinese."  Cathy  said,  "like 
hello  and  good-bye." 

Each  girl  said  she  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate another  culture,  another  way  of  life, 
from  the  friends  made  at  the  conference. 

R&mona  Jayawardeiie.  18,  of  Ceylon,  found 
American  girls  eager  to  learn  and  keenly  in- 
terested In  Eastern  customs. 

"They  all  want  to  wear  saris."  she  smiled. 
■'I  knew  there  would  be  friendship,  but  I 
didn't  think  there'd  be  such  deep  friendship. 

While  discussions  during  the  conference 
may  have  centered  on  large-scale  Ideas  and 
Ideals,  the  girls  found  these  Ideals  put  into 
practice  In  the  little  everyday  things  they 
did  with  each  other. 

They  discovered  that  beneath  the  super- 
ficial differences,  there  were  basic  slmilarltlee. 

Winifred  Oroves,  a  ie-golng-on-17-year-old 
from  Washington,  found  similarities  In 
games;  Susan  Reilman.  whose  roommst.e  was 
from  Japan,  found  them  In  legends  or  fairy 
tales. 

"The  Peach  Boy  story  is  exactly  like  the 
Gingerbread  Man  story — but  the  two  point 
up  the  differences  between  cjltures."  she 
said,  going  on  to  explain  each  fable. 

"Boy,  you  sure  know  your  fairy  tales," 
teased  Cathy  "I'd  never  remember  the 
Gingerbread  Man." 

Then,  more  seriously,  she  added,  "We  do 
the  same  things;  we  Just  do  them  a  different 
way." 

The  girls  noted  that  people  always  talk 
about  tolerance,  truth,  and  sensitivity  as  Ide- 
als, implying  a  certain  unattainabUlty. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  they  have 
turned  the  idealism  Into  realism. 

"Other  people  havt  the  hypothesis — we 
have  the  geometrical  proof."  was  how  Cathv 
put  It. 

"I've  learned  to  be  more  tolerant,"  said 
Susan  Kenny.  "Australians  are  very  will- 
ing to  look  at  themselves,  but  not  outside 
themselves. 

"And  we're  very  inclined  to  look  toward 
America  for  culture. 

"But  I've  come  to  realize  that  the  distance 
between  Australia  and  Ceylon  and  the 
Philippines  ...  Is  not  very  great.  We  oould 
take  from  them  so  much  that  they  are  so 
willing  to  give — in  cultural  things — instead 
of  uking  so  much  from  the  West." 

Susan  Anlma,  18,  of  the  Philippines,  said. 
"Something  I've  learned  from  the  American 
girls  that  I  would  like  to  see  practiced  in  the 
Philippines  is  preparedness, 

"I  was  amazed  at  how  prepared  the  Amer- 
ican girls  were,  how  they  do  things  right 
away.    Tou  are  challenged  to  be  prompt. 

"In  the  Philippines  I  will  admit  we  often 
do  things  at  the  last  minute,  leaving  it  till 
tomorrow." 

Susan,  In  her  turn,  has  taught  many  of 
the  girls  the  graceful  Philippine  dance  that 
she  does  so  well. 

"Not  only  have  we  learned  other  ways, 
we've  also  learned  more  about  ourselves." 
said  Susan  Reilman. 

"I'm  coming  away  knowing  so  much  more 
about  the  United  States  than  I  have  ever 
known." 


THE   FUTURE   OF  THE   NORTH   AT- 
LANTIC TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
interesting  article  by  Oen.  Ira  C.  Eaker 
was  recently  called  to  my  attention.  The 
article  concerns  the  probletos  presently 
being  experienced  by  NATO,  and  It  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  U.S.  newspapers 
which  carry  General  Eaker "s  coliunn. 

I  believe  It  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  which  has 


played  such  a  commendable  role  In  guar- 
anteeing Western  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  Inserted  at  this  point  In  tiie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  E%'n  Happxnkd  to  tkz  Rxtssian 

MXNACE? 

(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

There  is  unmistakable  evidence  here  and 
abroad  that  NATO,  as  an  eflectlve  defensive 
alliance,  is  breaking  up.  The  departure  of 
French  forces  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
NATO  mlUtaxy  forces  from  France,  require* 
prompt  and  extraordinary  effort  from  the 
remaining  14  partners  If  NATO  la  to  contlmue 
as  a  credible  deterrent  to  Buasian  aggreoalon. 
Such  efforts  are  not  now  discernible. 

On  the  contrary.  Britain  la  proposing  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Oermany.  Sev- 
eral U.S.  squadrons,  forced  to  pull  out  of 
France  are  returning  to  the  UJB.  Senator 
MANsracu)  says  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  our  military  strength  in  Eu- 
rope be  drastically  reduced,  initially  by  at 
least  75,000.  The  European  partners  show 
no  disposition  to  Increase  their  own  financial 
and  troop  commitments  to  NATO,  to  replace 
the    French    defection. 

The  only  rational  explanstiOQ  tor  the  de- 
cline of  NATO  Is  the  judgment  that  Russia 
no  longer  is  a  serious  menace  to  Western 
Europe.  An  examination  of  the  validity  of 
this  conclusion  appears  to  be  pertinent  and 
timely. 

Has  Russia  reduced  her  military  forces 
along  the  NATO  line?  On  the  contrary  Red 
forces  In  the  Warsaw  Pact  area  are  strongw 
than  at  any  time  since  NATO  was  formed. 
The  Red  ground  fdrcee  are  better  trained 
and  eqiUpped.  Antiaircraft  defenses  are 
much  improved.  Most  ominous  and  signifi- 
cant Is  the  great  Increase  in  Red  missiles 
with  nuclear  warheads  now  deployed  along 
the  NATO  line. 

Has  Red  leadership  indicated  any  change 
of  policy  or  shown  any  evidence  that  it  has 
altered  its  plan  for  world  conquest?  All  pro- 
fxjsals  for  disarmament  made  by  the  West 
have  been  spurned  by  Moscow.  Every  effort 
to  induce  Russia  to  intercede  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  has  failed.  On  August  3rd  Premier 
Kosyg^n.  in  a  Kremlin  si>eech,  said,  "The 
Soviet  government  will  do  everything  In  Its 
power  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people  to  drive 
the  American  Invaders  from  Vietnamese  soil 
at  the  earliest  possible  time." 

Since  there  has  been  no  reduction  In  Rus- 
sian military  forces  aligned  against  NATXJ 
and  no  evidence  of  any  change  in  the  Red 
plan,  what  accounts  for  the  strange  relaxa- 
tion In  vigilance  and  concern,  the  unaccount- 
able somnolence  of  the  NATO  partners? 

The  release  August  7th  of  a  thoughtful 
and  factual  study  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation entitled,  "Peace  or  Peaceful  Coexist- 
ence," suggests  a  likely  answer.  It  turns  on 
the  definition  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The 
present  Soviet  leaders,  as  did  KhrusbcheT, 
the  study  points  out,  are  committed  to  a 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  West. 
To  the  Western  leaders  this  means  Russia 
wants  peace,  not  war.  To  tlie  Kremlin  this 
means  that  ^Instead  of  military  attack,  in- 
volving the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  exchange, 
other  methods  of  conflict  will  be  employed 
for  a  time,  such  u  propaganda,  subversion, 
sabotage,  support  for  so-called  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation" — anything  to  reduce  the 
will  and  economic  and  nUlltary  strength  of 
the  West  and  insure  ultimate  Communist 
victory. 

When  Khrushchev  was  peacefully  coexist- 
ing, he  was  slipping  missiles  into  Cutw  and 
spending  large  sums  to  su;qx>rt  revolutions 
In  Africa  and  South  America  and  for  a  vast 
spy  apparatus  In  the  West. 
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Kotjgta  and  BreEhnev  are  now  peacefully 
coexlatlng  by  sending  technician*,  mladln, 
oil.  and  munltlona  to  Vietnam. 

It  la  clearly  eyldent  that  Red  leaders  are 
not,  however,  relying  entirely  upon  peaceful 
ooexlatance  for  ultimate  victory,  since  they 
are  presently  spending  a  greater  percentage 
of  Russia's  gross  national  product  upon  arms, 
armed  forces,  and  research  for  new  weapona 
than  at  any  time  since  lOftO. 


mOH    LEVEL    MEETINO    AT    FOOT- 
BALL STADIUM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Ruth  Montsomery,  In  her  Au- 
gust 16,  1966,  article,  calls  our  attention 
to  a  rather  Interesting  meeting  of  the 
President  and  Edward  Bennett  WU- 
llanu — Bobby  Baker's  lawyer — while  at- 
tending a  footbail  game  at  the  Wash- 
ington Stadium. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  may  be 
some  question  as  to  the  discreetness  of 
such' a  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  entitled  "High  Level  Meeting  at 
Football  Stadium,"  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

High  Lkvxl  Vxetjuo  at  Foonuxx  STAonrM 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washinoton. — Now  that  details  of  Lucl's 
wedding  dreea  have  become  a  footnote  in 
history,  the  biggest  remaining  family  secret 
Is  what  President  Johnson  and  attorney 
Kdward  Bennett  Williams  talked  about  at 
that  recant  Washington  Redskln-Baltlmore 
Colt  football  game. 

Two  aspects  have  contributed  tn  the  mys- 
tery: LBJ  has  never  been  considered  a  foot- 
ball fan,  and  It's  the  only  time  the  President 
has  attended  any  sports  event  without  shar- 
ing his  box  with  some  congressional  cronies 
and  White  House  aides. 

BAKXK'B  DKRKSk  LAWTD 

Observers  noted  that  IiBJ  and  WUllams. 
president  of  the  Redaldiis,  were  engaged 
In  deep  conversation  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  exhibition  game,  until  LBJ's 
prospective  son-in-law  finally  joined  them 
during  the  second  half. 

An  ordinarily  well-informed  official  says 
he  knows  what  they  talked  about.  "Where 
else."  he  asks,  "could  the  President  of  the 
TTnlted  States  meet  the  defense  counsel  for 
Robert  (Bobby)  Baker,  without  giving  away 
the  fact  that  he  was  taking  an  active  Interest 
in  Bobby  Baker's  defense?" 

To  drive  home  his  point,  he  added :  "If  you 
re-read  'the  Penkovakly  papers'  you  will  see 
that  this  is  normal  procedure  for  an  ex- 
change of  secrets.  Spies  consider  that  the 
safest  place  for  such  sxchangas  la  at  ^wrting 
•Tsnts  and  tbs  two-dollar  betting  windows  at 
the  track. 

"If  Bennett  Wllliama  came  to  the  White 
House,  or  if  LBJ  went  to  his  legal  ofllce,  the 
world  would  Immediately  know  they  were 
rtlsrusslng  the  Baker  case.  On  the  tele- 
phone, thereiB  too  much  chance  of  eaves- 
dropplng.  What  better  opportunity  than  an 
otherwise  empty  football  box,  and  what  bet- 
ter exexise  than  that  Pat  Nugent  was  holding 
his  bachalor  party  there,  in  another  p«rt  of 
the  stadium?" 

Two  years  ago,  the  Bobby  Baker  case  was 
the  hottest  topic  c^  conversation  in  Wash- 
ington. The  one-time  impoverished  page 
bc^  had  beooma  a  millionaire  during  the 
ysars  that  he  serTsd  on  the  Senate  payroll 
as  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Jobn- 
aoQ^  rlght-band  man  As  secretary  to  the 
Democratic  majority,  he  collected  and  dis- 


pensed large  amounts  of  cajsh.  including 
campaign  funds. 

Porced  to  resign  after  sensational  charges 
were  brought  against  httn.  he  took  the  Fifth 
Amendment  rather  than  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  a  Senate  coanmlttee.  Later,  the 
Democratic-controlled  eommittee  obligingly 
swept   the  Investigation  under   the  rug. 

The  Justice  Department  case  against  Baker 
could  not  be  so  lightly  dismissed:  but  al- 
though It  was  expected  to  come  to  trial  this 
stimmer  or  early  fall.  It  has  conveniently 
been  postponed  until  after  the  November 
elections. 

rORTAS    HAD   THE    JOB 

Abe  Portas,  a  close  friend  of  President 
Johnson's  was  serving  as  Bobby  Baker's  de- 
fense attorney  In  a  $300,000  vendlng- 
machtne  suite  against  tim,  but  he  resigned 
from  the  case  before  being  named  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

Edward  Bennett  WllUSms,  a  noted  criminal 
lawyer,  Is  now  handling  the  defense  of  LBJ's 
former  protege:  and  oae  thing,  at  least.  Is 
certain.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  president  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins had  a  lot  to  say  to  each  other.  In  a 
guarded  stadium  hox.  while  the  Colts 
trounced  WUllamB'  Redskins. 


SEDUCTION  BY  STATISTICS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  problems  which  btset  our  Nation  and 
the  world  are  the  rtsult  of  misunder- 
standing between  people.  And  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  misunderstanding  is 
the  way  statistics  ara  twisted  by  skillful 
manipulators  to  serve  their  ends,  or  to 
achieve  the  objectives  they  seek. 

Recently  our  very  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  took  a  look  in  depth  at 
some  of  the  figures  he  had  seen  and 
heard  quoted  many  times,  and  he  re- 
corded his  findings  along  with  his  views 
on  the  hocus-pocus  that  is  taking  place. 

The  article  by  Senator  Dirksen  en- 
titled, "Seduction  by  Statistics,"  in  the 
July  Issue  of  Nation's  Business  magazine 
exposes  how  some  of  the  Washington 
wizards  twist  the  figures  to  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
with  what  the  Senator  calls  "hallucina- 
tory estimates  for  masquerade  and  mi- 
rage in  an  extravaganza  of  political  chi- 
canery." 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  leave  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ohflection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxDtJcnoN  BT  Statistics 
(By  EvDUTT  M    DiaxsxN) 

The  city  of  Washington  is  the  world  cen- 
ter for  the  manufacture  of  statistics.  Sev- 
eral thovisand  of  the  2,^42,590  employees  on 
the  United  States  govsrrunent's  $17  billion 
annual  payroU  spend  their  days  feeding 
magnetic  tape  into  computers  and  drawing 
off  columns  of  figures.  What  kind  of  guid- 
ance do  their  statlstlds  provide?  Who  Is 
really  benefiting  from  tt|em? 

Studies  such  as  those  dealing  with  the 
perspiration  problem  at  Australian  aborig- 
ines, or  with  the  rata  per  hundredweight 
for  trucking  yak  fat  fro<n  Omaha  to  Chicago, 
are  not  at  Issue  here. 

My  concern  Is  with  ttatlstlcs  essential  to 
the  formulation  of  sotind  national  policy. 
And  I  charge  that  some  of  them  reflect  not 
facts  but  a  mirage.  S<>me  are  pure  sleight 
of  haxid.  sun  otaers  a>e  hallucinatory.  In- 
deed,    figure    managenient     now     reinforces 


news  management  In  Administration  tactic* 
The  combination,  as  I  Intend  to  show,  can 
be  doubly  dangerous. 

The  foremost  example  of  sleight  of  hand 
statistics  Is,  of  course,  the  national  budget. 
The  President  has  raised  It  from  just  under 
$100  billion — a  figure  known  to  have  been 
inaccurate  when  presented — to  $112.7  bllUon 
To  you  and  me  that  looks  like,  and  la.  an 
Increase  of  nearly  $13  billion.  But  the 
image-makers  in  the  Administration  noticed 
that  the  President,  as  all  Presidents  must 
do.  had  trimmed  some  of  the  more  penduJou* 
fat  off^the  amounts  of  money  requested  by 
various  agencies  and  departments.  So  out 
came  an  Inspired  news  release,  headlined 
"President  Lops  $10  Billion  from  Budget." 

Can  a  $13  billion  budget  Increase  really 
be  a  $10  billion  cut?  It  cannot.  It  is  an  ex. 
ample  of  what  George  Orwell  Identified  In 
his  prophetic  book,  •'1984,"  as  "newspeak." 
It  Is  like  describing  the  world's  biggest 
spender  as  "frugal."  or  Russia  as  a  "democ- 
racy." Nobody  really  should  be  fooled  by 
the  federal  budget. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  numerical  flum- 
mery, as  many  citizens  are  discovering,  goes 
for  last  year's  loudly  trumpeted  tax  cut. 
What  was  benevolently  extended  by  one 
hand  of  government  eis  an  Income  and  ex- 
cise tax  cut.  was  withdrawn  by  the  other  u 
a  hike  In  social  security  taxes,  a  little  later. 
The  harsh  fact  is  that  today  the  tax  collec- 
tor at  all  levels  of  government,  local,  state 
and  national,  takes  35  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional Income. 

WHERE    THE    HOCTJS-POCtTS    STARTS 

Largest  and  most  potent  of  government's 
hallucinatory  statistics  Is  the  gross  national 
product.  The  GNP — most  widely  accepted 
indicator  of  the  pace  of  America's  economic 
growth — Is  used  by  the  government  also  for 
divination  and  to  produce  euphoria  In  the 
face  of  inflationary  spending.  It  is  a  gross 
national  Illusion.  One  man  tolling  away  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  "guesstimates" 
the  GNP  by  counting  the  dollars  spent  for 
certain  goods  and  services,  every  time  they 
goby. 

He  may  not  wear  a  conical  hat  and  a  black 
robe  decorated  with  cabalistic  diagrams,  but 
mystic  and  intuitive  elements  do  seethe  and 
bubble  In  his  pot. 

The  synthetic  figure  produced  is  stupen- 
dous— $720  bUllon  thU  year.  With  infla- 
tion now  going  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
two  per  cent  a  year,  the  QNP  rises  automati- 
cally by  $4  billion  every  quarter.  To  make  It 
leap  upward  still  faster,  a  skeptic  suggesti 
that  every  man  be  ordered  to  pay  his  wife 
$40  a  week  as  cook  and  housekeeper.  That 
would  not  produce  any  more  wealth  though 
it  might  set  oS  some  fireworks.  But  It 
would,  as  If  by  magic,  push  the  GNP  sta- 
tistic on  toward  the  $1  trillion  figure. 

At  that  level,  IncldenUlly,  the  GNP  would 
about  equal  the  real  national  debt,  $947  bil- 
lion, which  is  three  times  as  high  as  official 
statistics  report  It.  (The  official  debt  figures 
omit  about  $600  billion  owed  for  services 
already  rendered,  such  as  the  $40  Mlllon 
the  government  owes  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund.)  The  GNP  Is  not  wealth,  nor 
earnings  nor  anything  else  you  can  touch, 
borrow  or  spend.  It  is  only  a  statistic,  but 
every  day  someone  says  we  can  afford  still 
another  vast  expenditure  because  It  would 
"require  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  GNP." 
And  all  too  often  we  do  make  the  down  pay- 
ment on  still  another  tremendous  program, 
with  _  tremendous  and  unknown  costs  to 
follow. 

Ironically,  last  sunamer  the  V£.  Commerce 
Department  Itself  renounced  as  erroneous  the 
GNP  figures  it  had  produced  since  1938- 
It  recalculated  the  lot,  and  then  came  up 
with  a  higher  figure  for  the  annual  Increase 
in  labor  productivity. 

The  increase  was  small,  from  3.6  to  S.'? 
per  cent,  but  lt.waB  aufllclent  to  provide  Isbor 
vmlon  economists  a  basis  for  demanding  that 
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mother  famous  figure — the  Administration's 
guidelines  for  wage  increases — be  adjiisted 
upward. 

THE    STATlaTICAI,   BNOW-JOB 

A  bureaucratic  technique  now  being  sklll- 
fttllj  employed  In  Washington  can  be  prop- 
ffly  termed  the  statistic  avalanche. 

A  distinguished  practitioner  of  the  ava- 
Isnche  Is  Sargent  Shrlver,  a  handsome  and 
voluble  man  with  energy  enough  to  run  (un- 
til recently)  two  high  government  Jobs  while 
dreaming  of  a  third.  The  avalanche  device 
Is  triggered,  for  example,  when  Mr.  Shrlver 
\t  questioned  at  press  conferences  about  in- 
stances of  what  he  defends  as  high-spirited 
mayhem  or  arson  In  his  scandal -ridden,  po- 
UUcally  manipulated  Job  Corps,  which  is 
part  of  the  federal  poverty  program. 

On  one  occasion  last  fall,  he  called  down 
a  tumbling  mass  of  statistics  which  rolled 
end  over  end.  at  express  train  speed,  to  en- 
julf  the  reporters.  It  included  data  rang- 
ing from  the  annual  oost  of  keeping  an  In- 
mate In  the  Illinois  penitentiary  at  Menard 
to  the  median  consumption  of  fish,  classified 
a  to  weight  and  species,  by  seals  in  the 
Seattle  zoo. 

When  at  last  the  rush  subsided,  the  shaken 
quesUoner  was  sorry  he  had  asked  the  little 
question  that  started  it  all,  namely:  "How 
much  more  does  It  cost  to  keep  a  boy  in  the 
Job  Corps   than   in   Harvard   University?" 

The  question  has  been  burled  in  the  statis- 
tical snow-Job.  There  it  will  remain  forever 
unless  a  shift  in  the  political  glacier  opens 
a  crevasse  and  exposes  It  to  view. 

Plain  deception  meets  the  needs  of  some. 
Arthur  Sylvester,  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
tense  (or  public  atfalrs,  has  made  It  clear 
that  the  .Administration  would  not  hesitate 
w  deceive  about  defense  affairs  when  It 
deemed  deception  necessary.  Some  of  the 
news  out  of  Viet  Nam  persuades  many  of  us 
that  he  was.  in  that  statement  at  any  rate, 
waing  the  truth. 

Those  who  class  the  war  on  poverty  with 
Viet  Nam  In  importance  surely  are  engaging 
In  deception.  So  are  the  postal  snoopers  and 
the  internal  Revenue  wiretappers,  whose 
work  seems  more  suited  to  a  collectlvlst  than 
toft  great  society. 

A  phantom  statistic  which  even  compels  Its 
compilers  to  smile  Is  that  showing  "the  ris- 
ing productivity  of  govemlnent  employees." 
There  are.  of  course,  many  conscientious, 
hard-working  government  employees  among 
the  myriads,  but  they  are  all  supported  by 
the  work  of  someone  else.  What  could  they 
produce,  but  statistics? 

HArUNG  OUT  THE  BOGEYMAN 

An  Old  favorite  is  what  might  be  called  the 
Cheshire  statistic.  It  is  pulled  out  of  the 
»lr  like  a  magician  producing  a  bowl  of  gold- 
ish. Such  a  statistic  was  the  basis  for  the 
chwge  during  the  1960  Presidential  cam- 
P&lgn  that  "17  million  Americans  go  to  bed 
aungry  everj'  night."  Not  four  million  or 
181  million,  but  17  million  exactly.  Un- 
i«M  many  of  them  were  reducing,  that 
Memed  to  Indicate  a  deplorable  breakdown 
ma  public  relief  system  which  waa  even  then 
w«  most  gigantic  ever  conceived.  But  then 
"wident  Johnson  raised  the  figure  two 
^  ago  to  35  million.  It  hung  on  the 
Jjmpalgn  air  a  while  like  its  predecessor  and 
tten  faded  gently  from  view. 

80  did  the  terrifying  missile  gap  discov- 
^  by  Democratic  creators  for  use  in  the 
■me  campaign.  Both  were  meaningless  as 
Stion^  useful  as  bogles  for  whipping  up 

The  dictionary  defines  that  as  demogogu- 

ttieshlre  or  phantom  statlsOcs  are  com- 
^  in  foreign  affairs,  too.  Successive 
^dents  have  extolled  millUry  aid  as  as- 
•«««  the  United  States  of  staunch  allies, 
?^y  to  spring  to  our  side  in  the  fight  for 
^om  with  "250  strategic  bases,  five  mil- 
ground  forces.  lO.ooo  aircraft  and  2,600 
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vessels."  Well  thousands  of  American  men 
are  fighting  for  freedom  today  In  the  dark 
Jungles  of  Viet  Nam,  but  where  are  those 
eager  allies? 

We  know  where  some  of  them  are.  More 
than  200  different  ships  of  a  dozen  free  world 
nations  which  have  received  $29  billion  in 
American  aid  are  busily  hauling  munitions 
to  our  communist  foe,  the  Viet  Cong. 
Others  which  receive  even  greater  sums  are 
running  supplies  through  our  toothless 
"quarantine"  to  Communist  Cuba,  In  defi- 
ance of  all  our  pleas  and  entreaties. 

If  we  cannot  expect  gratitude  for  the  $130 
billion  we  have  poured  out  in  postwar 
foreign  aid,  might  we  not  demand  decency? 
The  scale  of  our  generosity,  by  the  way,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  ballooned  by  this  aid,  now  runs 
more  than  $1  billion  a  month,  or  about  twice 
the  current  cost  of  our  struggle  in  Viet  Nam. 

THOSE    STRETCHABLE    YARDSTICKS 

Rubber  statistical  yardsticks  to  fit  varied 
occasions  also  are  common  in  government. 
For  gauging  unemployment,  the  long  yard- 
stick is  used.  Housewives,  youngsters,  people 
resting  unconcernedly  between  Jobs,  are  all 
counted  as  Jobless  to  bring  the  unemploy- 
ment total  up  to  a  level  Intended  to  cause 
public  worry.  Although  unemployment  Is 
given  as  2.9  million,  a  former  director  of  the 
census  recently  estimated  the  number  of 
male  fanuiy  heads  out  of  work  at  only  600,000. 
Nobody  really  knows.  The  official  guess  Is 
extrapolated  from  a  survey  of  only  35,000 
families. 

An  effort  to  provide  a  count  of  Job  open- 
ings available  was  defeated  last  year  in  Con- 
gress by  labor  union  pressure,  as  tending  to 
minimize  the  pathetic  pUght  of  the  honestly 
apathetic. 

The  myth  of  suffering  millions  search- 
ing in  vain  for  work  apparently  must  be  pre- 
served, even  though  employers  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  complain  of  their 
Inability  to  hire  help. 

There's  a  saying  now  which  goes:  "If  you 
don't  like  the  heat,  change  the  thermometer." 

For  many  years,  the  Administration's  econ- 
omists, along  with  pundits  and  conmien- 
tators,  had  bemoaned  the  existence  of  a 
"dollar  gap"  abroad.  .But  more  recently,  as 
everyone  knows  by  now,  the  recipients  of 
American  bounty  abroad  have  drawn  down 
our  gold  reserves  by  biHlons.  They  have  been 
able  to  buy  gold  because  our  gifts,  loans,  in- 
vestments and  purchases  abroad  have  been 
running  about  $3  billion  a  year  greater  than 
their  transactions  with  \is.  So,  suddenly 
with  the  mysterious  unanimity  of  a  cloud  of 
gnats,  they  all  changed  direction.  The  dollar 
gap  had  become  a  dollar  glut. 

A  cut  in  business  investment  and  tourist 
purchases  ordered  by  the  Administration  did 
not  help  enough.  (Nobody  knows  what 
tourist  purchases  amount  to. )  The  glut  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  Administration  itself 
keeps  on  spending  and  donating  dollars 
abroad  through  a  dozen  spigots.  The  money 
goes  out  as  foreign  aid,  as  bounties  to  foreign 
governments  for  sugar  and  coffee,  as  research 
grants  to  foreign  scientists,  as  expendituree 
to  keep  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  to  defend 
prpsp>erous  allies  from  whom  we  now  are 
borrowing  money,  and  in  other  ways. 
P*urther  damage  to  our  dwindling  gold  stocks 
seemed  certain.    What  to  do? 


NOW    TOtr   SEC 

The  problem,  as  our  leaders  saw  It,  was 
how  to  make  things  look  better  without 
actually  turning  off  or  curtailing  their  epig- 
ots.  Last  August  somebody  came  up  with  an 
Idea.  The  government  began  computing  the 
balance  of  payments  in  a  new  way.  Dollars 
held  by  private  Institutions  abroad  were 
dropped  from  the  liability  column  on  the 
government's  statistical  tables,  although  they 
had  been  included  in  the  earlier  system  of 
accounting  because  they  can  become  official 


claims  against  our  gold  the  moment  they  are 
turned  Into  a  central  bank. 

So,  where  the  old  fiscal  thermometer 
showed  a  deficit  of  more  than  $3  billion  for 
1964,  the  new  one  cut  It  In  half.  The  fever 
has  not  been  changed.  Just  the  thermometer. 
We  have  a  new  statistical  mirage,  and  the 
band  plays  on. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  all  the  govern- 
ment's statistical  fantaisies,  however,  refiects 
our  balance  of  trade,  which  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  total  balance  of  international  payments 
problem.  For  20  years.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  have  been  pleased  to  inform 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  people 
that  the  United  States  regularly  sells  more 
goods  to  foreign  lands  than  they  sell  to  ut. 
Our  foreign  trade  was  seen  in  wonderful 
health. 

With  the  assurance  of  great  and  rising 
prosperity  in  foreign  trade.  Congress  has  gone 
along  vslth  successive  Administrations,  Re- 
publican as  well  as  Democratic,  In  acts  of 
generosity  to  our  outdistanced  trading  part- 
ners abroad.  We  cut  tariffs,  increased  for- 
eign aid  and  borrowed  $130  billion  to  lend 
or  give  away  overseas. 

At  the  same  time  we  shipped — and  are 
still  shipping  now — mountains  of  food  and 
nber  as  outright  gifts  or  in  exchange  for 
nonspendable  forlnts,  dinars,  zlotys,  kips  and 
rupees,  all  of  which  are  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  commercial  ex- 
ports. This,  of  course,  swells  the  export  bal- 
ance, but  we  receive  no  dollars.  Americans 
who  questioned  our  financial  capacity  to  do 
whatever  we  liked,  without  limit,  or  who 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  supporting  dictators 
who  were  busy  sharpening  the  swords  of  our 
enemies,  were  laughed  to  scorn. 

Not  until  the  dollar  stood  shaken  and  de- 
foliated, not  until  our  gold  stock  had  plum- 
meted, did  people  begin  to  wonder  it  our 
balance  of  trade  iiad  really  been  as  great  •« 
reported  over  the  years.  We  began  to  aak 
if  we  had  exposed  ourselves  to  the  gold  drain 
by  a  statistical  mirage  in  foreign  trade  earn- 
Ings. 

The  answer,  if  you  dig  deep  enough.  Is 
this.  The  United  Kingdom  and  most  other 
nations  value  imported  goods  on  the  "clX." 
(cost,  insurance,  freight)  baaia.  Tbatmaaoi 
they  take  the  purchase  price  abroad,  add 
shipping  and  ln£urance  costs,  and  end  up 
with  the  total  cost  of  the  merch*iuUae 
landed  in  their  own  country.  The  dlffec«Dce 
between  the  seller's  flgurat  and  the  buyw's 
Is  Just  freight  and  insurance.  It  li  ptopw 
that  those  costs  be  added  to  the  valuation 
of  Imports. 

But  here's  the  catch:  The  United  States 
does  not  add  freight  and  instirance  coets  tn 
computing  the  volume  of  Import*.  We  do 
not  keep  the  same  kind  of  book*  as  our  trad- 
ing partners.  We  value  our  import!  on  tb$ 
"f.o.b."  basis,  foreign  port  of  ahli>ment.  Our 
valuations  are  simply  the  cost  of  the  goods 
abroad,  with  freight  and  Insuranoe  disre- 
garded. 

From  that  difference  In  accounting  arlMS 
the  mirage.  Our  statistics  are  not  compara- 
ble with  those  of  other  nations.  We  imdsr- 
Btate  the  value  of  our  purchaaee  from  Qreat 
Britain,  for  example,  by  an  averace  ot  33 
per  cent.  And  that.  In  computing  trade  bal> 
ances,  produces  a  violent  distortion  of  fact. 

The  distortion  is  even  greater  In  trade 
with  more  distant  countries,  slnoe  tmght 
and  Insurance  cost  more.  Our  "ofllclaily" 
certified  favorable  trade  balance  with  Japan 
for  the  three  years  19fl3-«4  was  MIS  w^MMon. 
Change  our  imports  from  Japcm  to  the  realis- 
tic c.ijr.  basis  and  that  favorable  b«lsnoe 
becomes  a  $677  million  deficit. 

The  cheerful  statistics  showing  n.8.  manu- 
facturers fully  competitive  in  foreign  mar- 
kets become  the  more  badly  battered  tbe 
deeper  you  look.  The  suppoeed  favorable 
balance  In  our  world  trade  la  aotuaUy  a 
denclt. 
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TKB    MAMTrrACrmMD    BTATUTIC 

Tb«  foreign  aid  blU.  hailed  by  Ui«  Admln- 

litrttlon  u  a  t>ar»-t)ones  meuuro,  In  tnitb 
provldM  for  an  sxprnullUire  at  about  90  bil- 
lion In  new  funds,  which  U  nearly  twice  the 
figure  UMd  In  appropriations'  request*.  The 
bare-bones  mirage  la  achieved  by  fragment- 
ing the  total  coet  and  by  flnanrlng  big 
Chunk!  of  our  foreltrn  uaUtano« — so-caUed 
food  for  peace,  for  example— under  different 
label*.  In  fine  print. 

Now  I  am  not  a  •taUatlclan,  and  I  hold  no 
brief  for  any  particular  aooounttng  method. 
I  favor  expanded  foreign  trade.  I  have  voted 
for  AID.  I  admire  our  other  trading  part- 
ners. But  I  do  moat  strenuously  object  that 
figure  manaiement,  Ilka  nem  manjifement, 
keeps  us  from  reaching  sound  policy  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  fact,  not  propaganda. 

The  statistical  discrepancy  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  Import  trade  accounting,  ton  ex- 
ample, should  have  been  volunteered  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public  by  our  offlclals,  and  ex- 
plained fully  and  frankly.^  This  should  have 
been  done  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  post- 
war period,  when  policy  was  being  formed. 
It  was  essential  knowledge  then,  and  It  la 
essential  knowledge  now. 

Throughout  the  poetwar  period,  Uncle  Sam 
has  acted  tn  the  belief  he  could  adopt  and 
carry  out  any  program  be  considered  de- 
sirable, whether  at  home  or  abrocul,  whether 
at  the  center  of  the  earth  or  on  the  siirf  ace 
of  the   moon. 

The  balance  of  payments  crisis  and  the 
costs  of  the  grave  struggle  In  Viet  Nam  re- 
mind us  once  more  that  nations,  like  fam- 
ilies, must  make  choices.  No  nation  can  do 
everything  It  might  like.  When  Washington 
Implies  that  it  can.  It  is  a  form  of  seduction 
of  the  public. 

Moreover,  we  have  learned  from  Mussolini, 
Hitler,  Stalin,  Peron  and  the  other  arrogant 
aodallst  dictators  of  our  era  that  govern- 
ments which  manipulate  facts  are  manipu- 
lating their  people.  A  democracy  can  keep 
its  freedom  only  as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to 
base  Its  decisions  on  facts. 


"^ 


t^lSa  SURVEY  SERVICE  FOR 
AREAS— S.  902 

liCr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  authotB  of  legis- 
lation to  pennit  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  its  soil  survey  service 
available  to  developing  urban  areas,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  8.  902,  Senator  Sluot- 
on's  bill  to  acoompUsh  this  purpose. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  added  a  section  to 
the  Mil  protecting  the  rights  and  Inter- 
ests of  private  firms  engaged  in  this 
work.  It  is  an  excellent  amendment  and 
one  that  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  conferees  reach  an 
early  agreement  on  the  bill  and  that  it 
can  be  adopted,  as  amended,  by  the  two 
Houses  with  dlQ>atch. 

Traditionally,  soil  surveys  have  been 
used  to  identify  prime  farmland  and  to 
select  areas  suitable  for  different  kinds 
of  crops,  grasses,  and  trees  and  for  guid- 
ing wtlmum  systems  of  soil  and  water 
managemoit  practices.  The  same  basic 
principles  of  soil  behavior  are  now  used 
extensively  to  determine  the  use  of  a 
soil  for  houses,  highways,  industrial  sites, 
and  recreational  facilities.  Soil  surveys 
Include  maps  of  the  kinds  of  soil,  which 
are  Interpreted  according  to  such  quali- 
ties as  soil  wetness,  overflow  hasards. 


depth  to  rock,  harc^ans.  permeability, 
erodiblllty,    shrlnk-swell    potential,    and 

hazard  of  slippage  on  slopes.  Soil  sur- 
veys provide  information  that  can  be 
used  to  predict  the  results  of  using  spe- 
cific kinds  of  soil  In  different  ways. 

The  mo6t  dramatic  example  of  con- 
struction on  unsuitable  sites  is  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  earthslides  carry  houses 
away  with  them  eve^  rainy  season. 

But  we  have  had  our  mud  slides  In  New 
Jersey.  In  South  River,  N.J.,  4  years 
ago,  vegetation  was  stripped  off  45  acres 
by  a  housing  developer  and  heavy  rains 
brought  flooding  an<i  mud  slides  which 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $100,000. 
In  many  places  in  New  Jersey  s^tic 
systems  have  been  Installed  in  clay  or 
rocky  soil.  They  biA>bIe  up  to  the  sur- 
face, causing  a  severe  health  problem 
and,  in  many  cases,  severe  financial  loss 
to  the  homeowner. 

Cracked  foundations,  shifted  chim- 
neys, wet  cellars,  all  these  and  many 
other  problems  sire  Caused  by  construc- 
tion on  the  wrong  site. 

All  that  is  asked  in  this  legislation  Is 
a  change  in  policy  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  No  appreciable  additional 
appropriation  is  required.  And.  put  to 
proper  use  by  plannlhg  boards  and  cc«n- 
mlsslons,  zoning  boards,  water  districts, 
other  governmental  agencies  and  by  de- 
velopers and  builders  this  legislation  can 
save  many  millions  c«  dollars. 


GLOOMY   aAMBLERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Peter 
R  Blann,  entitled  "Gloomy  Gamblers," 
which  appeared  in  tlje  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  August  24,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prfcited  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

OLOOKT    QAUBI.EltS :     CSAKGES    OF    TAX    FRAUD, 

MoBSTxa  Tias  l^KVXLm  at  Casinos  in  Nx- 

VADA — State,  Undss  fnu  roa  Lax  Control. 

Conducts    Probs — 0^3.    Looks    at    Skim- 

MINO — LoAOKD  Digs  aHo  M*»»»n  Cards 
(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

Las  Vbgas,  Nav. — Nevada's  multimillion- 
dollar  gambling  industty  is  In  deep  trouble. 

Owners  of  some  of  the  largest,  poehest  and 
richest  resort  hotel -caalnoa  on  the  gaudy  Las 
Vegas  Strip  have  been  oalled  to  testify  before 
a  closed-door  State  Oamlng  Commission 
probe  of  allegations  that  they  are  falling  to 
report,  for  Ux  and  otlier  purposes,  millions 
of  dollars  from  casino  revenues — a  practice 
commonly  called  "skliamlag."  It's  claimed 
that  this  skimmed  money  la  flowing  Into  the 
coffers  of  notorious  Eastern  Mafia  mobeters. 
The  current  state  hearings  could  conceivably 
result  in  gaming  license  revocation  or  other 
punitive  action  against  some  of  Vegas'  gam- 
bling kingpins. 

Las  Vegas  gambling  also  is  known  to  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
In  New  York.  For  the  past  several  months. 
It  has  been  probing  th»  activities  of  persons 
suspected  of  secreting  ftmda  abroad  to  evade 
Federal  Uxes.  It's  s«spected  that  Ulegal 
money — and  skimmed  (aslno  revenue  would 
fall  In  this  category — often  slips  into  num- 
bered bank  accounts  overseas. 

IX>AOB>    DICK 

Moreover,  some  major  casino  figures  here 
already  have  been  advised  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  tUey  may  face  criminal 
prosecution   for   alleged   substantial    under- 


statement of  casino  Income  on  Federal  tax 
returns.     Also,  FBI  agents  recently  reported 

that  In  a  Tulsa,  Okla.,  raid  they  uncowtd 
large  quantities  of  loaded  dice  and  marked 
cards,  some  bearing  the  Imprint  oi  several 
major  Nevada  casinos.  No  charges  have  been 
&led,  but  the  mere  public  mention  oX  crooked 
ganUng  unnerves  gambling  executives  ben. 

Less  spectacular,  but  to  many  casino  own- 
ers equally  threatening,  are  other  thunder- 
clouds on  the  Industry's  horizon.  These  In- 
clude the  growing  prospect  of  a  tax  hike  oo 
gaming  by  citizens  oetltion  or  state  legUl*. 
tlve  action  and  the  rise  of  statewide  aau- 
gambllng  politics  and  politicians. 

Casino  owners,  however,  aren't  the  only 
ones  on  the  spot  here.  The  skimming  laue 
also  poees  a  crisis  for  the  gambllng-and-tour- 
ism-dependent  state  of  Nevada  (gaming  tax 
receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  ac- 
counted for  a  third  of  total  state  tax  reve- 
nue). Also  under  Are:  Nevada's  crltlclaed 
gaming  control  system.  It's  also  becoming 
a  thorny  problem  for  Nevada's  Democratic 
Gov.  Grant  Sawyer,  currently  seeking  an  un- 
precedented third  term  In  a  tight  cam- 
paign in  which  gambling  and  gambling  con- 
trol are  emerging  as  Issues. 

One  possible  result  of  the  current  state 
hearligs  is  an  overhaul  of  Nevada's  gaming 
control  apparatus.  "Further  and  more 
stringent  financial  controls  may  have  to  be 
legislated  In  the  near  future."  said  Gaming 
Conunlsslon  chief  Milton  Keefer  at  tiie  end 
of  the  first  full  day  of  testimony.  The  Oam- 
lng Commission,  a  quasi-Judicial  body.  It 
one  of  the  two  arms  of  the  state's  setup  for 
supervising  gambling;  the  other  arm  U  the 
Gaming  Control  Board,  concerned  mainl; 
with  Investigations. 

NSVADA     VXRSUS    trNTTEO    STATUS? 

Also  partially  on  the  defensive  here  is  the 
Federal  Government.  Starting  with  RoBnrr 
P.  KiaiNEDT'8  ternare  as  Attorney  General, 
Federal  agents  have  conducted  an  intensive 
inveetigation  of  suspected  skimming  and  mob 
activity  in  Las  Vegas.  Several  FBI  agents 
currently  are  embroiled  in  legal  action 
brought  by  Las  Vegas  casino  owners  alleging 
"bugging"  of  their  offices  in  violation  of  state 
law.  The  state  of  Nevada — faced  recently 
with  FBI  courtroom  admission  of  bugging— 
has  pledged  to  file  a  similar  suit,  thus  perhaps 
yielding  a  direct  state-Federa^  confrontation 
involving  the  legal  issue  of  whether  or  not 
states  can  prosecute  Federal  officials  for  ac- 
tion taken  In  the  line  of  duty.  There's  a 
further  Federal  quandary :  FBI  bugging  may 
well  prejudice  any  possible  future  Federal 
legal  action  against  caslnoe  here. 

It's  true  that  allegations  of  skimming  and 
crime  syndicate  activity  are  nothing  new  In 
Nevada.  But  the  current  uproar  Is  being 
taken  far  more  seriously  than  earlier  charges 
of  questionable  practices  In  the  gambling 
Industry. 

It  was  touched  off  by  the  testimony  of 
Vegas-based  FBI  agents  in  a  Denver  court- 
'  room  in  late  June  during  a  hearing  on  an 
appeal  motion  on  the  extortion  conviction  of 
Ruby  Kolod.  a  man  who  Is  a  part-owner  of 
the  Desert  Inn  hotel-casino  here.  The  FBI 
agents  said  in  court  that  from  March  1963  to 
August  1963  they  had  monitored  a  concealed 
microphone  placed  in  the  executive  offices  of 
the  Etesert  Inn. 

'HniDEN"   OWNERSHIP  CHAECED 

"We  had  information  coming  to  our  atten- 
tion that  there  was  a  vast  sum  of  money 
being  taken  off  the  top  by  the  ow-nerslilp  of 
the  Desert  Inn. '  one  agent  said  In  court 
Unlicensed  or  "hidden"  ownership  was  alio 
Implied.  Mentioned  In  connection  with  dis- 
tribution of  casino  revenues  were  such  prom- 
inent mobsters  as  Meyer  Lansky.  Sam  Oian- 
cana  and  John  Scallsh. 

This  testimony  was  followed  by  a  spate  oi 
stories  tn  several  major  metropolitan  news- 
papers  specifically   charging   that   up  to  •! 
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million  a   month    was   being  skimmed   at  six 

Us  Vegas  casinos,  including  the  Desert  Inn, 
and  being  siphoned  to  the  underworld  leaders 
named  by  the  FBI  agents  and  to  other  crtme 
chieftains  owning  'hidden  Interests." 

Faced  with  the  glaring  press  headlines. 
Got.  Sawyer  on  July  15  ordered  the  launch- 
ing of  the  state  probe  currently  taking  testi- 
mony in  secret  here.  During  the  first  three 
days  of  hearings,  owners  of  the  Desert  Inn 
and  three  other  caslnoe  denied  slcimmlng, 
jtA'.e  officials  say.  The  hearings  are  sclied- 
uled  to  continue  for  several  weeks,  with  other 
casino  owners  slated  to  take  the  stand. 

The  state,  which  has  never  taken  any  ac- 
tton  against  caslnoe  for  skimming,  has  wide 
powers  to  do  so  if  evidence  materlaiizes.  Un- 
der Nevada's  gaming  control  law.  aU  persons 
with  ownership  In  gaming  operations  must 
be  licensed  and  a  license  U  considered  a  "re- 
TOkable  privUege. "  The  State  Gaming  Com- 
mission has  •full  and  absolute"  authority  to 
suspend  or  revoke  licenses  "for  any  cause 
deemed  reasonable"  by  It.  The  Gaming  Com- 
mission doesn't  operate  under  courtroom  pro- 
cedure: the  burden  of  proof  may  be  placed 
on  a  suspected  violator  and  guUt  need  not  be 
proven  In  standard  legal  sense.  Thus,  while 
any  Federal  action  on  skimming  could  be 
tied  up  In  the  courts  for  years,  the  state  could 
take  immediate  action  If,  to  use  Gov.  Sawyer's 
term,   "persuasive  evidence  exists." 

AsserUng  the  FBI  testimony  In  the  Kolod 
case  "clearly  implied"  that  the  Justice  De- 
panment  possessed  "speclflc  data  in  relation 
to  skimming  operations  at  the  Desert  Inn." 
Gov.  Sawyer  on  July  8  WTOte  to  U.S.  Attorney 
Oeneral  Nicholas  Katzenbach  requesting  that 
luch  evidence"  be  turned  over  to  the  state. 
More  recently  tiiree  top  Nevada  gaming  offi- 
cials traveled  to  Washington  to  see  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  top  aides.  So  far,  however, 
tiiere  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  cooperate  with  the  state  invesUea- 
tlon.  " 

This  apparent  reluctance  U  attributed  to 
•everal  possible  factors.  For  one.  some  Fed- 
eral officials  obviously  lack  confidence  in 
Rate  gaming  control.  They  claim  they  have 
•ecreUy  passed  information  to  the  state  in  the 
paat  that  hasn't  been  acted  upon  (state  gam- 
ing officials  deny  this).  Also,  the  Federal 
««ents  say  they  might  risk  key  undercover 
•gents  or  Informants  and  secret  Investigative 
tftthniques  by  giving  the  state  skimming  data. 
maUy,  Federal  officials  face  the  dilemma 
wiat  in  revealing  information  obtained  by 
Bugging,  they  might  strengthen  private  or 
nste  legal  cases  against  the  FBI  agents  or 
aeip  to  hamstring  any  further  Federal  legal 
•«lon.  (Evidence  obtained  from  listening 
aevlces,  when  insuiled  by  unauthorized  In- 
truilon,  has  been  ruled  inadmissible  in  Fed- 
eru  courts,  though  It's  not  a  violation  of  Fed- 
erw  law:  wiretapping,  which  Involves  physl- 
«Uy  attaching  a  circuit  to  a  phone  Une,  Is 
'Whnlcally  illegal  for  Federal  agente.) 

THE    QUESTION    OF    StTBPOENAS 

sJ^!  ^^^  Gaming  Commission  so  far 
?IS!«,^"-P'*°*^  *"y  ™I  agentfi  or  other 
rMeral  officials  in  its  skimming  probe   (IRS 

•^m  w '^^'^y  ^*^«  announced  they  won't 
S  If   called),   though    that   possibility 

aTiaiM^"  ""^^  °"^'  ■'"  *^«y  (Federal 
Official)  have  information  they  should  give 

ftonit  ,  ■''  ^^^  '°''*°»  *°  T^ove  it,"  says 
thev  TX  ^t"""«  °"«='*''  '**»o  «»<!«.  "Maybe 
3tiL  7m  \  ^^"^   *°y   Information   at   all." 

a«L  Jf^ '  y^  ""'''''  ^  P°'»t  °"t  that 
^  hints  of  evidence,  no  legal  acUon  on 
^^^e   has    been   taken    by   the    Federal 

»oSev  or  h.  tl'^^  transportation  of  stolen 
'»^ey  or  by  the  IRS  for  tax  evasion. 

Cof  7k'  ^^"^"""^  Levlnson  and  other  mem- 

^^hsvAl''^^"'°  ^'^  downtown  Las 
^^  have  been  advised  by  the  IRS  that  they 
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may  face  criminal  action  for  alleged  sub- 
stantia! under-statement  of  casino  Income 
In  the  period  April  1.  1961,  through  March 
31.  1964  Their  more  recent  tax  returns 
also  are  being  investigated.  This  informa- 
tion came  to  light  In  the  proxy  statement 
issued  for  the  annual  meeting  of  Los  Angeles- 
based  Parvin-Dohrmann  Co.,  which  pur- 
chased the  Fremont  for  about  $11  million  on 
June  30.  It's  "extremely  possible"  that 
other  Las  Vegas  casino  owners  have  been 
.similarly  informed  by  the  IRS.  says  one 
Federal  official.  Mr.  Levlnson  has  filed  suit 
against  FBI  agents  and  some  officials  of 
Central  Telephone  Co.,  Las  Vegas,  charging 
lUegal  use  of  listening  devices  In  his  office; 
last  week  Federal  officials,  claiming  execu- 
tive prlvUege,  moved  to  bar  testimony  by 
FBI  agents  in  the  case  and  to  block  dlt.- 
closure  of  Government  documents  sub- 
poenaed by  Mr.  Levlnson. 

Federal  court  action  against  casino  of- 
flclalfl  presently  la  limited  to  two  individual 
tax  cases.  Desert  Inn  part-owner  Morris 
B.  (Moei  Dalltz,  along  with  his  accountant. 
Ell  Boyer,  was  indicted  last  December  on  in- 
come tax  evasion  charges;  they  pleaded  in- 
nocent and  are  awaiting  trial.  Also  under 
indictment  here  in  a  separate  tax  evasion 
case  Is  John  Drew,  a  top  official  and  part- 
owner  of  the  Stardust  casino,  who  also  has 
pleaded  innocent  and  awaits  trial. 

ANOTHES    JOLT 

The  Federal  raid  that  uncovered  crooked 
gambling  paraphernalia  seeminglv  destined 
for  Nevada  has  also  Jolted  the  gambling  in- 
dustry here.  The  raid  took  place  in  mid- 
July  at  the  Tulsa  headquarters  of  Kress 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a  maker  of  gambling 
equipment.  FBI  agents  said  some  of  the 
loaded  dice  and  marked  cards  turned  up 
carried  the  emblems  of  caslnoe  In  Las  Vegas. 
Reno,  Elko  and  Weils  In  the  Lake  Tahoe 
area. 

Federal  officials  have  made  no  charges  that 
the  devices  were  Intended  for  use  by  the 
casinos:  they  could  have  been  Intended  for 
sale  as  novelty  items  or,  as  some  state 
gaming  officials  suggest,  to  professional 
gamblers  seeking  to  cheat  Nevada  casinos. 
Casino  owners  insist  It's  ridiculous  to  think 
that  major  casinos  wotUd  risk  their  gaming 
licenses  by  cheating  customers.  Neverthe- 
less, the  state  gaming  regulators — who  in  the 
past  have  revoked  Uoenses  of  owners  of 
casinos  that  had  cheated  customers — say 
they  are  "making  inquiries."  The  Justice 
Department  also  Is  known  to  be  Investi- 
gating. 

As  a  result  of  the  skimming  furor,  Nevada's 
gaming  control  apparatus  is  being  subjected 
to  considerable  questioning. 

Nevada  gaming  control,  employing  some 
60  persons  on  an  annual  budget  of  about 
$750,000.  makes  no  attempt  to  oversee  di- 
rectly the  counting  of  casino  revenues  on  a 
contlnmng  basis.  State  agents  make  only 
periodic  spot  checks  m  the  counting  rooms. 
The  coimt  Is  In  the  hands  of  casino  officials, 
who  mtist  keep  daUy  revenue  records  avail- 
able to  the  state  as  well  as  provide  quarterly 
revenue  reports  and  yearly  financial  state- 
ments. 

By  contrast,  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  a 
relatively  small  legalized  gaming  industry. 
government  agents  oversee  all  casino  counts! 
State  gaming  officials  here  say  that  such  a 
system  would  be  flnanclally  unfeasible  for 
Nevada,  requiring  some  600  agente  to  over- 
see only  the  larger  castnoa  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

Nevertheless,  at  least  one  executive  of  the 
Nevada  gamSllng  induatry,  which  is  far 
from  monolithic  in  its  views,  says  he  favors 
close  official  scrutiny  of  all  counting  opera- 
tions, A.  A.  McCoUum,  preaident  of  Sahara- 
Nevada  Corp.,  a  Del  E.  'Webb  Corp.  subsidiary 
that  owns  and  operates  several  Nevada  hotel- 
caslnoa,  declares:    "We'd  like  to   have  state 


and  Federal  officials  supervise  every  count 
In  every  eetabUshment,  in  person  or  by 
electronic  monitoring."  The  Webb-owned 
Thunderblrd  Hotel  already  uses  a  cloeed- 
circult  television  system  for  Internal  surveil- 
lance of  the  counting  room  and  cashiers' 
cage;  Mr.  McCoUtim  suggests  Government 
agents  could  monitor  the  hook-up  live  or 
on  tape. 

Besides  the  charge  of  loose  supervision  of 
caslnoe'  handling  of  cash,  Nevada  gaming 
officials  are  also  the  target  of  complaints 
that  they  have  let  a  number  of  men  with 
shady  backgrounds — careers  in  illegal  gam- 
bling in  other  states,  criminal  records,  past 
friendships  with  known  mobsters — obtain 
licenses  as  casino  owners.  The  officials  con- 
cede that  some  owners  who  won  licenses  in 
the  19506  would  be  rejected  If  they  applied 
for  licenses  today,  but  they  say  that  licens- 
ing standards  have  been  tightened  in  recent 
years.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  stop 
state  regulators  from  acting  now  to  revoke 
licenses  granted  to  dubious  characters  in 
past  years. 

SINATRA     LOSES     LICKNSX 

In  addition  to  making  more  exhaustive 
checks  of  gaming  license  applicants,  the 
Gaming  Control  Board  has  compiled  a  "black 
book"  listing  u  top  mobsters  barred  from 
the  premises  of  Nevada  gaming  places.  The 
black  book  Isn't  Intended  to  be  all-inclusive- 
It's  simply  an  indication  of  the  type  of  per- 
sons casinos  must  deny  entry  to,  under  threat 
of  punlUve  action.  In  a  highly-publicized 
1963  action  the  state  revoked  entertainer 
Prank  Sinatra's  licensed  ownership  in  two 
hotel-casinos  after  charging  that  he  had 
played  host  to  black  book  entry  Sam  Otan- 
cana,  reputed  Chicago  Mafia  chief,  at  Cal- 
Neva  Lodge,  which  straddles  the  California- 
Nevada  state  line  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  threat  of  an  Increase  In  the  state 
gaming  tax  poees  still  another  problem  for 
Nevada's  gambling  Industry.  Circulating 
for  the  past  18  months  has  been  an  initiative 
petition  that  proposes  roughly  to  triple  the 
tax  rate  on  casino  revenue  from  the  state's 
1.726  table  games  and  boost  levies  about  six- 
fold on  the  take  from  Nevada's  28.202  slot 
machines. 

Presently,  the  state's  major  gaming  tax  Is 
a  sliding  scale  levy  of  from  S'^c  to  5.5%  on 
gross  gaming  revenues.  Fiscal  1988  gaming 
tax  receipts  and  fees  of  $18.8  mUllon  were 
garnered  from  a  record  S328.8  mUllon  gross 
reported  by  casinos.  (Nevada  has  neither  a 
personal  nor  a  corporate  Income  tax;  Its  big- 
gest money  raiser  Is  a  2rc  sales  tax,  which 
hits  tourists  heavily.) 

The  initiative  petition,  started  by  ex- 
Callfornla  businessman  Jose  Matthews  of 
Sparks.  Nev..  needs  14.CD0  signatures,  pro- 
portionally spread  among  13  of  Nevada's  17 
counties,  by  a  Dec.  1  deadline  in  order  to  be 
presented  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  ses- 
sion in  1967.  If  rejected  there,  it  would  be 
o.Tered  to  voters  on  the  1968  general  election 
ballot.  Mr.  Matthews  says  he  already  has  at 
least  14,000  signatures  but  may  need  more 
in  some  counties  to  satisfy  the  proportional 
requirement.  Casino  men  and  some  state 
officials,  however,  are  skeptical  that  the  pe- 
tition has  or  will  get  the  necessary  signatures. 
To  head  off  the  Matthews  petition  and  to 
satisfy  rising  demands  for  greater  state  edti- 
caUonal  expenditures,  the  Nevada  legislature 
next  year  may  move  for  a  moderate  gaming 
tax  Increase,  some  observers  here  say.  Both 
Gov.  Sawyer  and  his  all -but-certain  OOP  op- 
ponent, Lt.  Oov.  Paul  Lexalt.  oppose  a  tax 
boost,  but  two  other  gut>ematorlal  caxuU- 
dat*6  are  openly  advocating  such  a  move. 
Though  none  of  these  three  candidates  is 
given  much  chance  of  victory,  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  statewide  campaigns  wholly  or 
partly    hostile    to    the    gammg    Industry    Is 

viewed   here   as   an   Important — and   novel 

political  development. 
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Casino  own«n,  predictably,  claim  that  paa- 
■ag«  of  the  Idattbewa  petition  would  iNuik- 
rupt  tbem  and  that  even  a  more  moderate 
tax  hllu  would  be  seyerely  damaging. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  JOHN  K. 
WATERS.  COMMANDER  OP  VS. 
ARMY  FORCES  IN  PACIFIC 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
•with  great  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
retirement  of  Oen.  John  K.  Waters, 
commander  of  US.  Army  Forces  in  the 
Pacific. 

Special  retirement  cerjemonles  were 
scheduled  to  be  held  todays  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  where  General  Waters  began  his 
Army  career  35  years  ago. 

An  outstanding  military  ofBcer,  Gen- 
eral Waters  was  feted  before  departing 
imm  Honolulu  a  few  days  ago. 

An  article  published  by  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  reviewed  his  distinguished 
career.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

(From  the  Hoocriulu  Star-Bulletin,  Aug.  22, 
OBinciAL  Watkbs  To  End  36  Yxaes  of 

8OU>IKBIN0 

Oenaral  Jobn  K.  Waters  turns  his  back  on 
3S  years  of  soldiering  this  week. 

The  outgoing  commander  ol  Army  forces 
in  the  Paclflc  is.  In  a  way,  one  of  a  vanishing 
breed  of  top  military  leaders  who  gained 
initial  stature  under  the  guna  of  World  War 
n  and  later  moved  upwards  to  top  command. 

Waters  wUl  be  60  In  December  "and  there 
aren't  too  many  of  us  left."  he  said  last  week 
At  Fort  Shaf  ter  while  discussing  the  relent- 
leas  departure  of  old  World  War  n  types. 

All  Army  units  on  Oahu  were  to  turn  out  at 
6  pjn.  today  at  Shafter's  green  Palm  Circle 
for  a  retreat  review  for  Waters. 

Tooiorrow  he  and  his  family  leave  the  big- 
gest house  on  Palm  Circle  and  wing  ofT  to 
Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  for  a  retirement  cere- 
mony Wednesday.  It  was  at  Fort  Myer  that 
Waters  started  his  Army  career  36  yean  ago 
as  a  green  second  lieutenant  with  the  3rd 
Cavalry. 

By  Thursday  be  will  be  retired  General 
Watars  of  Potomac,  llaryland,  not  far  frotn 
his  Baltimore  birthplace  having  left  bis  Army 
job  to  General  Dwlght  E.  Beach. 

Today's  retreat  and  reception  at  the  Offi- 
cers Open  Mesa  follows  nostalgic  final  gath- 
erings with  the  noncoms  Friday  and  a  din- 
ner with  staff  officers  at  the  Cazmon  Club 
last  night. 

Not  long  ago  Waters  made  his  final  swing 
through  the  Far  East  with  a  look  at  the 
fighting  man  In  Viet  Nam. 

"That  was  my  last  trip."  be  said  later  at 
Sbafter.    "There  won't  be  any  more." 

Wattft,  distinguished  by  the  light  yellow 
aearf  he  wears  at  bis  neck,  the  mark  of  an 
old  annored  officer,  came  to  Fort  Shafter,  be- 
latedly. In  liarch.  1964,  foUowlng  a  heart 
attack  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  where  he 
bad  headsd  the  T7.S.  Continental  Army. 

During  his  tenure  at  Shafter,  Army 
strencth  in  Viet  Nam  rose  sharply  from  bun- 
dreds  of  advisers  to  thousands  of  combat 
troops  including  three  U.S.  divisions  and 
tbree  brigades. 

Tbe  buildup  meant  for  Waters,  many  trips 
to  Viet  Nam  to  assess  the  situation  and  fre- 
quent contact  with  field  commanders  In  what 
Is  fast  ^>proachlng  the  largest  VS.  military 
commitment  since  World  War  n. 

Tet  Waters  alznost  missed  World  War  H. 

He  was  a  S8-year-old  lieutenant  colonel. 
No.  a  In  command  of  an  armored  regiment  In 


North  Africa  when  ha  was  captured  by  the 
Nazis  and  removed  froai  the  war. 

Oddly  the  trying  life  of  survival  la  a  Stelag 
somehow  offset  the  experience  that  otherwise 
woiild  have  been  bis  tilrough  leading  combat 
forces  in  battlefield  engagements. 

Waters'  boss.  General  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  Is  likewise  a 
former  POW,  a  man  wbo  missed  all  of  World 
War  II  because  he  had,  to  survive  the  Bataan 
Death  March. 

Waters  attended  Johns  Hopkins  University 
In  Baltimore  before  ^aduatlng  from  West 
Point  m  1031. 

He  thus  started  aa  Army  career  In  the 
Great  Depression  as  did  most  of  the  other  top 
10  generals  In  today's  Army. 

World  War  II  caught  him  on  the  rise,  high 
enough  In  rank  to  lead  men,  not  so  young 
that  he  took  part  only  In  Isolated  Incidents 
(as  happened  to  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  among  others),  but  to  have 
the  reeponslbUlty  for  leading  sizeable  mili- 
tary units  Into  action. 

In  the  next  few  years  Waters'  contem- 
poraries will  pass  from  the  scene  leaving  the 
military  branches  In  the  hand  of  men  who 
were  mere  rookies,  mere  saplings  fresh  from 
the  academies  at  the  time  of  the  Day  of 
Infamy. 

Waters  represented  both  some  promise 
and  some  experience  when  World  War  n 
came. 

He  fulfilled  that  promise  but  knows  that, 
as  In  any  profession,  youth  must  be  served. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  STUDENTS — 
ADDRESS  BY  REV.  JAMES  P.  SHAN- 
NON, OP  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago.  the  College  of  St. 
Thomas  in  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  lost  a  most 
dedicated  and  effective  president  when 
the  Most  Reverend  James  P.  Shannon 
resigned  on  May  20  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Helena  in  Minneapo- 
lis. Bishop  Shannon's  place  has  been 
filled  by  another  excellent  man,  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Terrence  J. 
Murphy,  who  had  served  under  Bishop 
Shannon  as  executive  vice  president  of 
the  college. 

Because  of  Bishop  Shannon's  long  and 
devoted  service  to  the  College  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  to  the  people  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minnesota.  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  very  fine 
farewell  address  which  he  delivered  at 
a  student  convocation  on  May  25.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  close  only  by 
saying  that,  to  bor»ow  from  one  of  the 
bishop's  favorite  books.  Plato's  "Repub- 
lic." It  Is  fair  to  say  that  Bishop  Cannon 
has  achieved  the  "ideal  of  a  good  man,  a 
worthy  citizen,  and  an  educated  intel- 
lect, a  virtuous  peraon." 

There  being  no  otjectlon,  the  address 
wag  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pajikwell  to  the  Stttdents 

I  do  not  attempt  to  cover  In  your  presence 
my  very  deep  feeUng  pt  regret  and  a  kind  of 
growing  sense  of  loneliness  at  the  realization 
that  within  a  few  diys  I  shall  be  leaving 
this  campus,  leaving  it,  not  In  any  final 
sense,  but  In  a  very  real  sense.  Walking  up 
the  st«p8  Just  now  a  joung  man  said  to  me. 
"Do  you  think  you  will  be  happy  as  a  pastor?" 
Well,  I  do  think  I  shall  be  happy  as  a  pastor. 
I  have  been  very  happy  as  the  president  of 


this  College  and  honored  by  the  asslgiunent 
but  you  must  remember  that  every  priest  U 
really  ordained  to  do  priestly  work,  and  thst 
In  a  sense  every  priest  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  will  give  his  major  energies  to 
the  pastoral  life,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  the  life  of  worship  in  a  paHiti 
with   his  people, 

THE  LIBKRM.  ABTS  :  THE  PURStTrT  OF  AN  IDEAL 

Having  said  that  about  myself  now,  I  go 
back  to  a  larger  topic  which  I  think  should 
be  of  perennial  and  continuing  Interest  to 
you.  to  our  faculty,  and  to  the  people  who 
consider  Christian  liberal-arts  education  Im- 
portant. Some  of  you  are  already  experi- 
enced enough  to  have  read  Plato's  Republic, 
some  of  you  have  not.  I  reconunend  it  to  all 
of  you,  particularly  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Republic  which  describes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  educated  man  of  freedom  and  the 
man  who  lives  his  life  in  shadows  knowing 
not  reality  but  phantasms.  In  the  Republic 
Plato  Is  trying  to  delineate  the  ideal  of  a 
good  man,  a  worthy  citizen,  an  educated 
Intellect,  a  virtuous  person. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  an  Ideal 
to  which  we  have  all  given  our  allegiance  on 
this  campus,  and  one  which  might  very  well 
serve  as  an  organizing  principle  for  my  com- 
ments to  you  today.  This  Is  the  ideal  which 
this  Catholic  liberal-arts  College  tiles,  some- 
times Inadequately,  sometimes  commendably, 
to  put  before  Its  students  and  its  facility  u 
the  goal  of  the  committed  Christian  ocm- 
cerned  with  and  active  In  society. 

The  liberally  educated  man  uses  his  time 
and  his  talent  and  his  training  to  grow  not 
only  In  knowledge  and  wisdom  but  also  to 
virtue.  He  uses  his  knowledge  and  his  wla- 
dom  for  the  benefit  of  society,  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  humanity,  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  country  and  the  state,  the  Church,  the 
parish,  the  family,  the  company,  the  school 
in  which  he  moves  and  lives  and  has  hii 
being.  In  proportion  as  our  wisdom  and  our 
education  is  more  expansive  and  extensive, 
this  ideal  of  living  becomes  more  attractive, 
stating  Its  case  eloquently  to  the  well- 
educated  and  the  well-dlsclpllned  mind. 
You  cannot  want  what  you  do  not  know,  and 
if  your  horizons  are  limited  by  ignorance  and 
if  you  have  not  been  Introduced  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  writers  and  artists  and 
creative  Intellects  of  past  generations,  It  Is 
unlikely  that  you  will  ever  be  attracted  by 
the  ideals  of  beauty  and  grac_5  and  goodnesi 
and  strength  which  they  delineate.  One  oJ 
the  fortunate  things  about  being  an  ignorant 
man  is  that  you  don't  know  how  to  want 
these  Ideals.  But  as  your  horizons  widen 
and  your  sensitivity  to  truth  and  beauty  and 
goodness  increase,  the  world  of  freedom  and 
grace  and  poise  and  Justice  becomes  more 
and  more  attractive  to  you.  You  become 
one  of  those  persons  influenced  by  his  edu- 
cation to  have  a  burning  desire  to  contribut* 
to  the  good  life  for  himself  and  others.  ThU 
is  part  of  the  explanation  of  why  some  men 
turn  their  back  on  lucrative  careers  in  order 
to  put  their  talents  at  the  service  of  society 
in  positions  where  their  financial  remuners- 
tlon  Is  more  modest,  where  the  chance  ol 
criticism  Is  more  frequent,  and  where  life  In 
general  Is  more  difficult.  They  do  it  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  common  good. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  appreciation  of  thl« 
Ideal  also  accounts  for  the  readiness  of  other 
men  gifted  with  creative  and  artistic  talent 
to  spend  long  hours  and  months  and  ye»is 
and  occasionally  a  Ufetlme  to  write  poetry, 
to  write  a  novel,  to  write  a  history,  or  to 
paint  a  picture.  This  Is  as  close  aa  they  e»n 
come  to  keeping  faith  with  the  genius  which 
God  has  given  them.  Entirely  apart  from 
the  monetary  reward  or  recognition  from 
their  peers  in  the  varlotis  arts  In  which  they 
work,  these  men  move  because  of  a  kind  of 
an  Interior  compulsion.  They  strive  ps»- 
slonately  to  produce  something  that  com* 
close  to  an  Ideal  that  they  have  never  «een 
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dKi  that  no  man  has  ever  seen,  but  which 
men  of  taste  and  refinement  and  distinction 
recognize  as  being  good  or  true  or  beautiful 
»nd,  therefore,  desirable. 

I  don't  know  where  In  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring a  liberal  education  the  gUmmering 
appreciation  of  this  noble  standard  begins 
to  take  hold  of  us.  It  would  be  untenable 
for  me  to  maintain  that  every  professor  In 
thlB  College  has  the  talent  to  Inspire  every 
student  with  this  kind  of  insight.  No  col- 
lege has  an  oversupply  of  this  kind  of  gifted 
or  talented  teacher,  but  every  good  college  has 
«ome.  and  this  College  has  far  more  than  Its 
fair  share.  Witness  the  Influence  of  this 
faculty  and  the  example  of  the  graduates  of 
St.  Thomas  In  pledging  their  lives  and  their 
energies  in  many  different  fields  to  an  ap- 
preciation and  an  extension  of  this  Ideal  of 
the  liberally  educated  man. 

nitjCATioN:  PROvroufO  a  basis  ros  judgment 
Education  is  far  more  than  Information. 
It  is  in  great  part  a  habit,  a  facility  of  regu- 
larly being  able  to  confront  new  Information 
and  new  situations,  to  Judge  them  against  a 
reliable  background  of  secure  knowledge. 
and  to  make  a  decision  that  Is  necessary  for 
you  or  for  society  on  the  bass  of  principles 
which  you  trust  without  question.  This 
kind  of  an  education,  Gentlemen,  would 
make  you  or  me  a  very  good  citizen  In  any 
land.  It  would  give  us  a  body  of  reliable 
knowledge  against  which  to  Judge  changing 
contemporary  situations.  It  would  give  tis  a 
fscllliy  in  making  difficult  but  necessary  de- 
cisions, it  would  also  give  us  a  growing  and 
deepening  conviction  of  the  ultimate  relia- 
bility of  those  absolute  values  on  which  we 
predicate  our  lives.  It  Is  not  possible  to  go 
through  life  with  a  ehlftlng  set  of  values. 
Tour  values  may  change  from  one  period  to 
another;  you  may  reject  some  and  accept  or 
replace  others,  but  It  Is  not  really  possible  to 
go  through  life  with  shifting  values  on 
which  you  make  necessary  Judgments  for 
your  own  conduct.  Educators  today  who 
maintain  that  education  is  essentially  a  mat- 
ter of  continuing  the  search  are  wrong.  Ed- 
ucation should  lead  to  some  kind  of  reliable 
conclusions.  The  search  for  knowledge  In 
itself  is  not  the  end  of  the  human  mind  or 
the  end  of  existence.  The  human  mind  de- 
mands some  end  to  a  series  of  syllogisms  or 
experiments,  and  there  must  be  some  reliable 
conclusion  to  the  search  for  knowledge. 
There  must  be  some  bench  marks  or  some 
iecure  plateaus  at  the  end  of  Investigation 
which  give  us  the  kind  of  satisfaction  which 
the  human  mind  demands,  and  this  Is  one 
of  the  standards  by  which  to  Judge  the  effec- 
tiveness of  your  own  achievement  In  securing 
» liberal  education. 

nXEOOyi:     THE    OPTION    TO     MAKE    THE    WBONO 
CHOICE 

A  liberally  educated  person  comes  to  have 
»  deep,  enduring  concern  about  freedom  and 
lU  necessity,  but  he  also  recognizes  that  with 
freedom  comes  the  great  burden  of  exercising 
It  with  discretion  and  with  responslblUty 
Md  with  concern  for  the  common  good  of 
Bodety.  In  any  age,  the  man  who  has  more 
?*Mom  tlian  wisdom  is  a  dangerous  person, 
"eedom  can  only  be  used  properly  by  men 
TOO  know  how  to  use  it,  and  that  Is  why 
MucaUon  is  the  correlative  of  freedom 
ucking  education  or  training  or  prepara- 
"on  for  freedom,  men  often  turn  freedom 
into  license. 

It  is  the  task  of  a  college  to  help  you  and 
n»  realize  the  corollaries  of  freedom.  The 
ounjen  of  freedom  Is  a  serious  burden,  and 
«  can  only  safely  be  entrusted  to  men  who 
«ow  how  to  bear  thU  burden  with  dignity. 
«owever.  let  us  avoid  the  fallacy  of  those 
wiamentators  who  say  that  the  function  of 
"«her  education  la  purely  InteUectual.  The 
Pwely  Intellectual  product  of  an  educational 
^««n.  Gentlemen,  is  a  monstrosity.    It  U 

'«*ak.    There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely 


Intellectual  person.  Tou  are  a  human  being, 
you  have  a  l)ody,  you  have  a  soul,  you  have  a 
mind,  you  have  passions,  you  have  p>erson&l 
weaknesses,  you  have  personal  strengths,  you 
have  ambitions,  and  you  are  qualified  by 
your  friendships  and  your  relationship  with 
every  person  you  have  ever  known.  These 
other  factors  In  your  personality  are  Impor- 
tant to  keep  In  mind,  and  the  school  or  the 
college  that  seeks  to  help  you  get  an  educa- 
tion must  be  sensitive  to  these  things. 

On  the  matter  of  freedom  on  this  campus, 
I  should  like  to  reiterate  now  a  favorite  theme 
of  mine:  in  gtildlng  the  affairs  of  a  college 
and  dealing  with  the  undergraduates  in  their 
collegiate  years.  It  is  vitally  important  for  the 
administration  and  the  faculty  to  recognize 
the  Integrity  and  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual student,  and  It  Is  vitally  important  that 
the  Integrity  and  the  Creedom  of  the  IndU-ld- 
ual  student  be  respected  In  decisions  made 
concerning  his  conduct  and  his  life  on  the 
campus. 

I  belong  to  the  school  of  thought  reflected 
in  the  writings  and  the  work  of  Pope  John 
XXni  which  holds  that  every  man  made  In 
the  Image  and  likeness  of  Christ  Is  poten- 
tially capable  of  unbelievable  virtue  and  un- 
believable   Intellectual    and    moral    achieve- 
ment,  but  that  In  order  for  him  to  reach 
these  heights  he  must  reach  them  as  a  free 
man.     He  must  iixake  difficult  but  necessary 
decisions  while  having  the  option  to  make 
the  wrong  choice.    This  Is  the  crucial  point 
in  the  exercise  of  authority  In  a  family,  In  a 
college,  or  in  the  Church.     Do  the  people 
who  finaUy  pull   the  levers  of   power  really 
and   truly   believe   that   one  can   trust  free- 
dom?      If  they  don't,  then  sooner  or  later 
they  resort  to  a  kind  of  omniscient  paternal- 
ism.   I  have  no  reason  In  the  world  on  the 
basis  of  my  experience  to  back  away  from 
my   original   confidence   In   the   integrity  of 
the  students  and   their  ability  to  use  free- 
dom to  their  advantage  and  to  the  advantage 
of  society.     When  you  finally  come  to  posi- 
tions of  authority,  the  crisis  for  you  will  be 
whether  you  can  keep  faith  with  this  belief 
in  freedom  after  you  have  the  power  to  make 
the  system  go  the  other  way.     It  isn't  any 
great  trick.  Gentlemen,  to  have  wild  theories 
on  freedom  at  your  age.       The  question  Is 
what  grand  and  enlightened  views  will  you 
have  on  this  subject  when  you  actually  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  other  people,  be  it  your 
children,    your    students,    or    the    people    In 
your  constituency.    There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
a   little   bit   of  freedom.     On   a   given    issue 
either  j-ou  are  free  or  you  are  not  free.     If 
you  are  not  free  somebody  else  makes  the 
decisions,  and  If  you  are  free  you  make  the 
decisions.     There   are  people  In   education, 
there  are  people  In  the  Church,  there   are 
people  In  society,   who  do   not  subscribe   to 
the   notion   of  freedom   I  am   describing   to 
you  here  today.    But  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
of  experience  on  this  campus,  with  a  faculty 
in   which   a   layman   enjoys  more  freedom, 
more   authority,   more  voice,   than   any  col- 
lege faculty  I  know,  the  fruit  Is  evident — this 
College  Is  better  and  stronger  because  of  the 
responsible  exercise  of  that   freedom.     The 
best  ertdence  of  the  merits  of  a  free  society 
and  a  free  man  Is  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments   which    free    men   educated    to    their 
responsibility  can  make,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  also  for  their  society. 


GRATETtn.    LTAVI-TAKINC: 
PARISH 


7KOM    COLXJBCX    TO 


I  want  to  come  back  now  to  a  few  personal 
considerations.  I  am  honored  at  the  prospect 
of  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  I  am  simply  delighted  at  the  app>otnt- 
ment  of  Monsignor  Murphy  as  the-new  pres- 
ident of  this  College.    I  look  forward  to  the 


the  acquiring  of  those  physical  facUltlw 
which  would  malte  the  work  of  the  factUty 
and  of  the  students  easier.  They  hav«  b«en 
years  of  considerable  achievement  for  the 
CoUege.  I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  b«en 
able  to  accomplish.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
support  that  the  students,  the  faculty,  th* 
Board,  the  Archbishop,  the  priests,  and  the 
parishes  of  this  Archdiocese  have  given  to  me. 

I  now  turn  my  attention  to  my  parochial 
affairs.  I  am  told  by  the  real  estate  agents 
In  Minneapolis  that  there  are  many  lovely 
homes  In  St.  Helena's  parish,  and  when  you 
marry  those  young  women  from  the  College 
of  St.  Catherine  come  and  see  me.  You  need 
not  come  to  register  at  St.  Helena's  Parish, 
but  If  you  come,  be  a  good  parishioner  and 
ask  for  a  set  of  envelof>eB.  ' 

God  bless  you. 


SENATOR  GRUENING  COMMENDED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
often  been  fortunate  in  the  Senate  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  Grxtkhing,  on  the 
complicated  foreign  policy  Issues  con- 
fronting us  in  literally  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Yesterday,  Senator  Gruxioho 
addressed  himself,  and  our  attention,  to 
"Our  Obsolete  Concepts  About  NATO — 
1949  Solutions  for  1966  Facts." 

I  found  myself  In  agreement  with 
much  of  Senator  Grukning's  statement. 
In  particular.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  appeal  for  some  official 
■rethinking"  about  NATO.  As  my  col- 
leagues here  know,  I  have  devoted  some 
attention  to  this  subject  myself  and  my 
conclusions  and  recommendations  re- 
garding our  policy  toward  our  Western 
European  allies — conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations which  followed  from  a  study 
mission  to  Western  Europe  in  early 
May — were  contained  in  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  entitled 
•'Europe  Today." 

Senator  GRtTEwiNG  made  some  generous 
comments  about  my  report  yesterday. 
I  would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
remarks.  He  is  a  welcome  ally  in  the 
ranks  of  those  of  us  who  feel  that.  If  we 
are  to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  Europe. 
our  policy  must  stay  relevant.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  soon. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  CHANGING 
MOODS   ON  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  Simday.  August  21, 
an  article  written  by  Robert  Boyd  ex- 
plored in  considerable  detail  the  history 
of  the  administration's  changing,  fluc- 
tuating moods  In  regard  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  pendulum,  it  said,  has 
swung  In  a  wide  arc  over  the  past  several 
years  between  official  gloom  and  official 
optimism. 

At  the  present  time,  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  optimistic  and  con- 
fident, at  least  insofar  as  our  military 
operations  in  Vietnam  are  concerned. 

But  significantly,  Mr.  Boyd's  article 
concluded  by  recalling  a  quote  of  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy  which  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  officially  lulling 


opportunity  to  work  closely  with  him  for  the.  1^^  American  people  in  regard  to  the  dlf- 
good  of  St.  Thomas  and  for  your  good,  i^flculties  Which  still  lie  ahead.  Also  slg- 
have  given  ten  years  of  the  best  effort  I  have  niflcantly,  at  the  same  time  the  admln- 
to  your  education,  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Istratlon  is  now  wearing  its  mantle  of 
academic  reputaUon  of  St.  Thomas,  and  to     optimism,  predictions  are  flowing  from 
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the  President  on  down  that  we  must  still 
commit  massive  additional  groirndpower 
In  Vietnam.  We  have  even  seen  fore- 
easts  In  print  that  American  troops  face 
virtually  a  whole  new  and  bitter  war  In 
the  Mekong  Delta  region  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Under  these  circumstances,  It  is  no 
wonder  that  a  wide  confidence  gap  has 
developed  between  the  President  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  The  people  are 
learning,  almost  by  the  d&y,  that  there 
is  often  a  vast  difference  between  truth 
and  controlled  news,  between  fact  and 
official  pronouncement,  between  politi- 
cal mood  and  the  realities  of  war. 

Out  of  this  credibility  gap  is  growing 
a  public  fear  that  we  are  now  caught  in 
a  serious  leadership,  gap  in  regard  to 
Vietnam.  While  the* optimism  flows,  we 
still  have  no  effective,  major  allied  sup- 
port for  our  ultimate  objectives  in  the 
war.  or  for  our  immediate  military  ef- 
forts there.  While  we  are  told  from  the 
highest  level  that  the  Communists  can- 
not win,  we  still  have  not  persuaded  our 
allies  to  stop  shipping  goods  into  Com- 
munist ports. 

And  for  months  we  have  been  hearing 
predictions  that  the  President  would 
launch  some  dramatic  move  either  to 
win  the  war  or  win  the  peace,  or  both, 
before  the  November  elections — yet  he 
said  just  a  few  days  ago  he  has  no  new 
plans  on  the  diplomatic  front  to  help 
achieve  a  satisfactory  negotiated  peace. 

I  have  supported  the  concept  of  an 
all-Asian  foreign  ministers  conference 
to  explore  possible  means  of  achieving 
peace.  Others  and  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  call  for  such  a  conference. 
Perhaps  that  conference  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  beginning — perhaps  It 
would  even  fall  as  other  peace  efforts 
have  failed— but  such  a  call  by  the  Pres- 
ident now  at  least  would  be  an  indica- 
tion to  the  American  people  that  the 
leadership  gap  Is  being  closed. 

Any  such  Indication  would  justify  new 
public  confidence  In  the  administration's 
fluctuating  moods  concerning  Vietnam. 
With  any  progress  toward  solidifying  our 
allies  In  this  common  cause,  there  would 
be  greater  American  confidence  in  the 
policies  which  govern  our  military  efforts 
there. 

Until  that  confidence  Is  restored,  I  am 
afraid  the  pendulum  will  continue  to 
swing  between  official  gloom  and  official 
optimism — and  much  of  the  American 
public  will  go  right  on  doubting  that  the 
administration's  words  are  anything 
more  than  politically  motivated  toward 
the  November  elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Boyd's  article.  "Pendulum 
Reports  Own  Cheery-Gloomy  Swings." 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In^the  Ricord, 
as  follows  : 

Sfotuoht  ow  Vito»*i«:  PKirsT7i.Ta<  Rxpom 

Own  CmnT-OLOOMT  Swbras 

(By  Robert  Boyd)' 

Washincton.— ShorUy   after    church    last 

Sunday.  President  Johnson  «troUed  out  on 

the  lawn  of  hla  Tezaa  r«nch  and  declared 

that  a  communlat  ytctory  In  Soutb  Vietnam 

la  now  "UnpoaUtto.* 


Tweaty-four  hours  later,  the  Marine  Com- 
mandant, after  a  trip  to  the  hghtlng  zone. 
told  a  Pentagon  news  conference  "We  can 
and  will  win  this  wat" 

These  were  the  latest  In  a  long  string  of 
confident  pronounceiiienta  by  government 
leaders  which  have  punctuated  the  nation's 
•llde  Into  a  major  laad  war  In  Asia. 

When  the  string  bflgan,  the  U.S.  had  less 
than  700  soldiers  In  VHtnam.  We  have  nearly 
300,000  there  now,  an*  the  President  said  In 
his  after -church  talk  Bunday  that  still  more 
will  have  to  go. 

Nearly  every  step  u|)  the  ladder  of  escala- 
tion has  been  accompanied  by  encouraging 
noises  from  high  adialnlstratlon  officials. 

Even  In  the  blealcest  days  of  1964  and  early 
1966,  When  the  communists  came  within 
Inches  of  overrunning  South  Vietnam,  there 
were  periodic  expressions  of  official  optimism. 

Aa  a  result,  the  public  record  Is  studded 
with  phrases  lllte  "further  progress"  ( 1962  ) . 
"wUl  be  successful"  (lB63i ,  "steady  Improve- 
ment" (1964),  "we  have  stopped  losing" 
(1965).  and  "we  are  gtlnlng"  (1966). 

Understandably,  critics  of  the  President's 
war  policies  try  to  maHe  hay  out  of  this.  For 
example,  a  report  by  tile  Republican  National 
Committee  last  week,  entitled  "Vietnam — 
Crisis  of  Confidence",  charged : 

"Prom  the  beglnniag.  official  goverrment 
pronouncements  have  frequently  had  little 
similarity  to  the  grlnj  realities  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  While  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam was.  In  fact,  steadily  deteriorating 
the  American  public  was  being  treated  to  a 
steady  diet  of  rosy  predictions  and  mislead- 
ing statem'^nts." 

Also  understandably,  administration 
spokesmen  counter  th»t  the  optlml.stlc  state- 
ments cited  by  critics  were  torn  out  of  con- 
text, with  the  "Ifs"  and  "buts  '  ignored. 

Earlier  this  year.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
8.  McNamara  gave  Congress  a  list  of  69 
statements  he  had  nmde  on  Vietnam  since 
1963.  About  half  of  them  are  encouraging; 
about  half  pessimistic. 

(Secretarj-  of  Staia  Dean  Rusk's  utter- 
ances have  been  generally  quite  cautious. 
President  Johnson,  personally,  has  rarely  In- 
dulged In  public  optimism  ) 

A  study  of  the  recoBd  shows  that  the  gov- 
ernment's public  declarations  on  the  war 
over  the  past  10  years  have  gone  through  a 
series  of  alternating  ups  and  downs. 

In  the  late  1950's  tiere  was  cheer,  which 
changed  to  gloom  m  Ipao  when  the  commu- 
nlsto  launched  their  campaign  to  capture  the 
South.  Confidence  returned  In  late  1961. 
but  the  bottom  droppad  out  again  at  the  end 
of  1963.  after  the  assassination  of  South 
Vietnam  President  Nga  Dlnh  Diem. 

We  are  currently  la  an  up-phase.  which 
began  with  the  defeat  of  the  big  communist 
summer  offensive  in  1965.  Officials,  wary 
now  of  being  accused  of  over-optlnUsm.  re- 
fuse to  predict  how  long  It  will  last. 

Ifs  going  to  be  a  loag  war.  but  we'll  win  It 
In  the  end.  Is  the  current  admlnlstraUon 
Une. 

Here  Is  tlie  zig-zag  Gl>ur!.e  traced  by  official 
optimism— "Hopeful's  f^rogress." 

CHEERY    PHASE    t 

The  departure  of  tie  French  colonialists 
from  Indo-Chlna  In  19^4.  and  the  division  of 
Vietnam  Into  northern  and  southern  halves, 
led  to  a  few  years  of  relative  stability. 

Under  President  Diem.  South  Vietnam's 
economy  boomed  The  then  Senator  John  P. 
Kennedy,  In  his  booic  "Strategy  of  Peace," 
written  in  1959.  called  Jt   "a  near  miracle." 

Sen.  Mike  MAMsriEU,  now  Democratic  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  a  Vietnam  pessimist,  said 
In  an  official  report  la  February.  1960.  tiiat 
the  South  had  "made  great  progress  .  in 
Internal  security  ...  In  popularly  responsi- 
ble government  .  .  .  end  in  the  advance- 
nxent  of  the  welfare  of  the  people." 


^ 


In  October,  1960,  President  ^'imhcwig, 
sent  a  co.igratulatory  letter  to  President 
Diem:  "In  five  short  years,  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  developed  their  country  in  t). 
most  every  sector."  Ike  said.  "I  am  confldent 
that  .  .  .  determination  and  boldness  vm 
meet  the  renewed  threat." 

GLOOMY     PHASE     I 

In  1959,  however.  North  Vietnam  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  aruiounced  a  plan  to  "lib- 
erate" South  Vietnam.  In  December,  i9«o 
the  communist  "National  Liberation  Pronf' 
(Vletcong)  was  formed,  and  large-scale  guer- 
rlUa  warfare  began. 

By  the  time  Kennedy  took  over  the  Whltt 
House  the  situation  was  becoming  critical 
The  Vletcong  were  "bleeding  Vietnam  to 
death."  according  to  White  House  Aide  The- 
odore Sorensen. 

Kennedy  set  up  a  special  task  force  oa 
Vietnam,  dispatched  Vice  "Prefildent  Lyndon 
Johnson  on  a  fact-finding  mission,  and  told 
Congress  that  guerillas  had  assassinated  4,(X)0 
Vietnamese  oCiclals  In  the  past  12  montlis. 

Kennedy  rejected  his  generals'  advice  to 
send  troops  to  Vietnam,  but  stepped  up  the 
military  advisory  team  to  2.000  men.  la  De- 
cember. 1961.  the  State  Department  issued 
a  grim  "White  Paper"  labeling  the  Vietnam 
situation  "a  threat  to  peace." 

CHEERY     PHASE     II 

The  e.xtra  assistance  seemed  to  help.  As 
U.S.  forces  rose  to  15.000  men,  official  pro- 
nouncements took  on  a  rosy  tinge: 

On  Jan.  17,  1962.  Secretary  McNamara  said. 
"Actions  taken  there  have  proved  effective." 

On  May  12,  he  said.  "Progress  In  the  last 
eight  to  10  weeks  has  been  great," 

On  July  25.  he  said.  "I  continue  to  be  en- 
couraged. There  are  many  signs  IndlcaUng 
progress." 

By  the  time  of  his  SUte  of  the  Union  re- 
port to  Congress  in  January.  1963,  Kennedy 
hopefully  announced :  ""The  spearpoint  of  ag- 
gression has  been  blunted  In  South  Viet- 
nam." 

And  on  Oct.  2,  1963,  the  White  House  is- 
sued a  statement  quoting  McNamara  as  de- 
claring: "The  major  part  of  the  US.  military 
task  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1965  ...  by  the  end  of  this  year  (1963), 
1,000  U.S.  military  personnel  assigned  to 
South  Vietnam  can  be  withdrawn." 

This  was  the  high  point  of  official  opti- 
mism. Within  three  months,  the  wlthdrawsl 
plan  had  to  be  publicly  scrapped. 

GLOOMY    PHASE    II 

On  Nov.  2,  1963.  President  Diem  was  assas- 
sinated. The  shuffle  of  cardboard  govern- 
ments began  in  Saigon.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  weakness  In  the  South,  the  commu- 
nists stepped  up  their  terrorism  and  began 
moving  large  scale  fighting  units  in  from  the 
North.  An  18-month  slide  toward  disaster 
W.IS  underway. 

Official  statements  during  this  period  gen- 
erally admit  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
but  sprinkle  notes  of  encouragement 
through  the  gloom. 

On  Dec.  31,  1963,  McNamara  returned  from 
the  war  zone  to  report,  "We  have  every  res- 
son  to  believe  (our  plans)  will  be  success- 
ful." 

On  March  17,  after  another  flying  trip, 
he  said.  "There  unquestionably  have  been 
setbacks,"  but  assented  "the  situation  can 
be  significantly  Improved  In  the  coming 
months." 

On  May  14,  after  a  third  quickie  trip,  Mc- 
Namara said,  "I  firmly  believe  .  .  our  as- 
sistance win  lead  to  success." 

The  ups  and  downs  continued  through 
the  following  months  as  the  war  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  said  U.S.  troop  levels  rose  p«»t 
50,000. 

On  Oct.  22.  1964,  McNamara  told  a  pr«s» 
conference  "the  military  situation  Is  ser- 
ous." 
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But  a  month  later,  he  told  reporters,  "To- 
day as  compared  with  a  month  or  two  ago, 
ire  can  look  ahead  with  greater  confidence." 

Between  February  and  April,  1965,  Mc- 
Namara consistently  characterized  the  sit- 
uation as  "grave  but  far  from  hopeless." 

In  May,  he  said,  "In  the  last  eight  weeks 
there  has  been  an  Improvement."  But  In 
July,  he  told  reporters  in  Saigon:  "There  has 
been  a  deterioration  since  I  was  here  last," 

CHEERY    PHASE    III 

In  July,  1966.  President  Johnson  ordered 
another  major  step-up  In  combat  forces, 
from  75.000  to  125,000  men.  The  long- 
awaited  major  communist  summer  offensive 
was  broken.  The  line  changed  to  one  of 
"cautious  optimism." 

By  November,  1965,  McNamara  felt  bold 
enough  to  announce:  "We  have  stopped  los- 
ing the  war."  He  added,  however,  that  "the 
road  ahead  will  be  long  and  hard"  and 
"victory  will  most  likely  take  many  years." 

In  March,  1966,  when  the  U.S.  had  com- 
mitted more  than  215,000  troops  in  Vietnam, 
there  came  a  brief,  anxious  setback.  Anti- 
government  Buddhist  rioting  "unquestion- 
ably" set  back  the  war  effort  for  two  months 
this  spring,  McNamara  admitted. 

But  l)y  June,  with  over  250,000  Americans 
on  the  scene,  the  situation  had  stabilized 
again,  and  the  fiow  of  official  confidence  re- 
sumed 

The  spring  crisis  had  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, the  shaklneas  of  the  platform  on  which 
U.S.  hopes  rest.  At  any  time,  skeptics  say, 
a  new  government  crisis  in  Saigon  could 
tumble  the  whole  bouse  of  cards. 

Back  in  April,  1954,  John  Kennedy,  then 
a  Junior  Senator  gave  a  speech  on  the  ctu'- 
rent  Indo-Chlna  crisis  In  which  he  criticized 
French  and  American  generals  for  "predic- 
tions of  confidence  which  have  lulled  the 
American  people." 

More  than  12  years  later,  similar  predic- 
tions are  still  rolling  forth. 


SCHOOLS    WANT    RETTURN    OP 
VOLUNTARY  PRAYER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  take 
action  on  the  voluntary  prayer  amend- 
ment. In  the  hearings  which  were  held 
earUer  this  month  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  a  wide 
range  of  testimony  was  presented. 

Some  witnesses  told  us  of  the  large 
number  of  schools  which  had  permitted 
voluntary  prayer  In  their  classes  for 
generations.  This  was  by  custom  and 
practice  on  decision  from  the  school 
boards.  Some  of  them  traced  this  back 
for  a  hundred  and  more  years.  The 
Supreme  Court  changed  this  situation 
very  summarily.  These  schools  want 
the  former  custom  and  practice  restored 
to  its  previous  state. 

Other  testimony  showed  that  school 
boards  have  placed  differing  Interpreta- 
uons  on  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Some  extended  It  to  include  a  ban  on 
^toghig  the  last  verse  of  "America;"  also 
♦K^,®'^^  America,"  and  even  recital  of 
we  Pledge  to  the  Flag  because  It  contains 
we  words  "one  nation,  under  God"  in  Its 
JJ"-.  Still  other  school  boards  are  for- 
WMlng  any  reference  to  Christmas  or 
«*«er  or  Thanksgiving  because  these 
toys  have  a  religious  origin  and  meaning, 
ttow  bleak  the  schools  would  be  without 
WW  warming  and  very  religious  back- 
nwnd  and  history  which  these  activities 

SS,<£iiSl„'^*^  ^"^  "^'^  °'  "^^ 


It  Is  in  this  field  that  Mat  voluntary 
prayer  amendment  would  provide  clari- 
fication. It  would  provide  that  school 
boards  could  pertnit  voluntary  partici- 
pation in  prayers.  School  boards  could 
not  prescribe  the  form  of  such  prayers. 
For  school  districts  where  there  would  be 
resentment  or  sharp  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  subject^  the  rule  would  be  the 
same  as  It  always  has  been  heretofore, 
namely,  that  there  would  be  no  such 
volimtary  prayers. 

One  of  the  finest  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subconomlttee  was  the 
Reverend  Robert  G.  Howes,  associate 
professor  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  who  represented  the  Citizens 
for  Public  Prayer  In  the  Massachusetts 
area.  As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  content 
of  his  testimony  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  dellyered. 

The  statement  which  Father  Howes 
submitted  deals  effectively  and  compre- 
hensively with  all  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  amendment. 
It  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  for  the 
amendment  and  the  wide  support  which 
exists  for  its  adoption. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  Massachusetts  area  affiliate  of  the 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  is  headquar- 
tered In  Rutland,  Mass.  I  am  Indebted 
to  Representative  Pmr.TP  J.  Philbin  for 
his  courtesy  In  deferring  to  me  in  the 
matter  of  placing  this  statement  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tkstimont  or  Rirv.  BtoBnT  O.  Howes.  Repse- 

SXNTINO    THK    CrnSXMB    TOtL    PUBLIC   PRATXR, 

ATTOtrsT  6,  1986 

(Rev.  Robert  O.  Bowea,  Associate  Profes- 
sor,  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Member,  Board  of  CJovemors,  Ck>nstltutlonal 
Prayer  Foundation;  Washington.  D,C.,  Rep- 
resentative, Citizens  for  PubUc  Prayer.  Mas- 
sachusetts Area,  Box  1778,  Rutland,  Maasa- 
chusetts  01543.  This  testimony  is  the  official 
statement  of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer,  Its 
Michigan  and  New  Tork  Area  aiBllates  as  well 
as  Its  Massachusetts  aflUlate.  Father  Howes 
Is  also  testifying  In  behalf  of  the  Dlrkaea 
Peoples  Amendment  for  Public  Prayer  offi- 
cially In  the  name  of  1)  Most  Rev.  Bernard 
J.  Flanagan,  DJ3.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  11)  The  Diocesan 
Council  of  CathoUc  Women,  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  iU)  The  Honorable  Oeorge 
Wells,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts as  weU  as  officially  for  those 
many  Indlvldvials,  elected  officials  and  bo*rda 
who  have  expressed  theihselves  across  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  supporting 
the  Peoples  Amendment  for  Public  Prayer.) 

"Almighty  Ood,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thea  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country." 

These  twenty-two  simple  yes  beautiful 
words,  says  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
are  unconstitutional.  We  cc«ne,  with  re- 
spect but  also  'With  a  serio'us  urgency,  ask- 
ing passage  of  a  Peoples'  amendment  for 
public  prayer  which  will  forerer  reverse  this 
tragic  judgment.  We  come.  In  the  name 
of  those  many  Americans  who  have  joined 
us,  to  speak  a  loud  thanks  to  Senator  Bnca- 
XTT    M.    OotKoDi,    Congressman    Frank    J. 


Becker,  and  those  other  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  now  and  before  have  led 
this  great  grass-roots  effort.  We  come  be- 
fore you  today  convinced  that  the  two 
"prayer"  dedsions  are  very  seriously  wrong 
and  that,  quite  beyond  their  apparent  locali- 
zation, they  place  precedents  which  must,  If 
the  Court  Is  true  to  its  own  logic,  destroy  one 
by  one  each  surviving  Instance  of  public 
reverence  among  us.  We  come,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  once  one  hundred  years  ago  to 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  In  the  matter  of 
Dred  Scott,  convinced  tliat  for  an  the  fine 
words  and  nice  dicta,  what  ootmte  la  the 
sheer  deed  of  these  decisions.  And  the  deed 
of  the  decisions  In  present  question  Is  an 
absurdity,  contradictory  at  once  to  the  euB- 
talned  national  customs  and  the  clear  will 
of  the  American  people  I  We  come  certain 
that  tinless  and  until  a  reasonable  prayer 
amendment  Is  proposed  to  the  nation,  de- 
mocracy Is  mocked  and  Americans  everywhere 
must  continue  to  wonder  If  this  Hill  la  in- 
deed a  place  where  their  voice*  are  respon- 
slvely  heard.  Because,  gentlemen,  now  as 
seldom  before  those  voices  are  loud,  and 
united,  around  us  here! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  aspects 
of  the  matter  now  before  us  Is  Its  critical 
time  dimension.  Seldom  have  so  many 
Americans  been  so  patient  and  yet  so  In- 
sistent for  so  long  in  so  basic  an  Issue. 
Seldom  has  the  nation,  imlted  as  almost 
never  In  any  previous  peacetime,  had  cause 
to  doubt  the  democracy  as  it  has  here.  Four 
years  ago  on  this  side  of  the  Hill,  and  two 
years  ago  on  the  House  side,  hearings  were 
held,  to  the  same  overall  purpoee  for  which 
we  now  meet.  And  yet  stUl  the  clear  na- 
tional win  to  reverse  the  tragic  precedents 
set  down  In  the  two  Supreme  Court  "prayer" 
decisions  has  failed  even  to  reach  the  floor 
In   either  chamber  I 

Two  years  back,  when  a  nearly  successful 
discharge  petition  forced  hearings  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  was  privileged 
to  share  very  closely  In  the  prayer  amend- 
ment drive.  I  worked  then  with  the  two 
prayer  defense  attomles,  the  Honorable 
Bertram  B.  Dalker  of  Port  Washington,  New 
York,  and  the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Buroh 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and,  eepeclally.wlth 
Congressman  Frank  J.  Becker  of  New  TOrk.^ 
and  his  many  associates  In  the  House.  Bven 
more  Importantly,  I  talked  to  and  corre- 
sponded with  literally  thousands  of  Am«-- 
icans  who  believe  as  I  do  In  the  right  of 
public  prayer.  This  I  note  In  no  sense  of 
pride,  because,  while  we  certainly  did  not 
lose  our  case  at  that  time,  after  an  uncon- 
scionable lapse  of  two  years,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  stUl  reported  out 
no  prayer  bill,  I  put  It  down  rather  to  sug- 
gest the  context  In  which  I  now  testify. 

As  the  people  of  America  rally  once  again 
for  prayer,  I  believe  these  conclusions  emerge 
from  a  time- view  of  the  amendment  eff(»-t: 

1.  Far  from  subsiding,  the  Intention  of  the 
nation,  tested  In  the  usual  fashion,  remains 
very  strongly  pro-amendment.  Two  years 
ago.  In  our  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  CcHnmlttee,  we  bad  detailed  the 
wide  extent  of  popular  support  for  a  prayer 
amendment.'  The  very  day  preaent  hearlnca 
were  announced,  the  same  issue  of  "The 
CoNcaxesioNAL  Rbcobd"  carried  the  results 
of  a  poll  In  the  home  district  of  Congress- 
man McDadk.  This  poll  evidences  two  Im- 
portant things.'  90%  of  those  responding 
favored  a  prayer  amendment.  There  were 
fewer  undecided  votes  on  the  prayer  ques- 
tion than  on  any  other  matter.  Senator 
Dnxsxif  himself  has  said.* 


» See  School  Prayers,  House  Judiciary  Hear 
Ings  1984,  Part  n.  pages  088-1033. 

'"The   OOMoacBSiOKAi,   Rmx>bo",    July    18, 
1608.  p.  15484. 

'  "The    CoMcnaasxoMAi.    Raooao",    May    34, 
1988,  p.  11348. 
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"jBMoiur  «■  X  o*n  datennlxM,  mora  ttxan 
n%  at  tbm  pMpU  dlncne  wltb  tha  oouzte. 
Two  WMka  0(0,  oae  man  euna  to  Wuhlngton 
and  dtimpad  M,000  lattata  ot  protaat  on  my 
daak.  Pn7«r  groupa  ara  organizing.  Sooner 
or  Utar  Congraaa  mtiat  coma  to  grtpa  with 
ttUa  matter." 

In  October  of  1964.  the  nationally  known 
XjOII  HarrU  Poll  indicated  tbat  well  over  80% 
of  the  American  pe<vle  favor  a  prayer 
amendment.  There  are  tbeae  further  indl- 
oatlona: 

a.  Polling  hla  home  district  ("Tha  Cok- 
OUMiONAi.  BacoKD".  AprU  6.  1066,  p.  7944) : 

"Do  you  favor  a  oonstttutlonal  amend- 
mand  to  permit  Bible  reading  In  public 
achoola?" 

Tea,  81   percent;   no,  19  percent.     Almoet 
everybody  baa  an  c^nlon  either  pro  or  con 
abour  Bible  reading.    Only  a. 4  percent  of  the  ^ 
people  .  .  .  failed  to  answer  this   queatlon. 

The  Honorable  Robkkt  J.  CoaaBrr  (MC, 
Pennsylvania) 

b.  PoIUng  his  home  district  CThe  Con- 
aucaaxoitAi,  Rkokb",  Uay  16,  1966,  p.  10734) : 

"Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  allow  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  In  public  schools?" 

Tea,  77.6%;  no,  23.5  % 

The  Honorable  Jon.  Bsothill  (MC,  Vir- 
ginia) 

c.  Polling  his  home  district  ("The  Con- 
OBasiONAi,  KmcouD".  June  3,  1966,  p.  13334) : 

•T5o  you  favor  a  constltutlonBl  amend- 
ment permitting  prayer  in  public  schools?" 

Tee.  83.4%;  no,  10.8% 

The  Honorable  E.  C.  Oatrings  (MC,  Ar- 
kansas) 

d.  Polling  hla  borne  district  ("The  Cok- 
OBBSioNAi,  Rscoao",  June  IS.  1966,  p.  133S7) : 

For  a  prayer  amendment.    81.33% 
The  Honorable   Jork   S.   Monaoan    (Con- 
necticut) 

e.  Polling  hla  home  district  ("The  Con- 
oaaaszoNAL  Rjpcoao",  June  9,  1966,  p.  13938) : 

"Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
to_  restore  prayer  In  public  schools?" 
Tea  81.3%    No   16.8% 
..The  Honorable  E.  Roaa  Adaib  (Indiana) 

f.  Polling  his  home  district  ("The  Con- 
masaraifAi,  Rscobd",  July  18,  1966,  p.  16096) : 

"Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  public  echoola?"     Yes  83.8% 

The  Honorable  HAsraroa  KnTR  (Massa- 
chusetts). 

In  fact,  on  a  recent  national  Coliunbia 
BroadcasUng  System  TV  PoU,  the  American 
p«(H>le  spoke  with  greater  unanimity  to  a 
prayer  amendment  than  to  any  other  polled 
position.  Clearly  the  nation  at  its  grasa 
roota  haa  sustained  its  original  conviction 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  aertously  wrong 
In  Its  "i»Tiyer"  decisions  and  that  radical 
rsmedlal  action  Is  essential. 

3.  Onoe  again  here  in  the  Senate,  as  before 
in  the  Hoxisa,  an  unusually  large  and  diverse 
number  of  members  backs  the  prayer  amend- 
mant  egoct.  Onoe  again,  too,  this  Unpreaalve 
sponsorabip  Is  backed  by  a  great  many  re- 
spoDslbla  Amarloana.  In  Jime  of  1966,  for 
Instanos.  the  National  Conferanoe  of  Mayors, 
paatlog  In  Tan*.  raaolTed  for  tha  prayar 
amwidmant.  On  February  8  and  February 
14.  1966,  raapactlvely.  the  Maasachuaetts 
Kouaa  of  Rapreeantatlvaa  repeated  its  action 
of  two  yeaira  back,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Maaaaohusatta:  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  Con- 
graia  thla  naotution: 

"Wharaaa  it  la  tha  will  and  dealra  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  recognize  the 
aodstenoa  of  God  and  our  dependence  on  Rim- 
and 

"Wbarau  tha  recital  of  voluntary  prayers 
In  .our  pubUo  aehooU  will  aooompUah  that 
purpoaa  and  will  help  "'»«"*ti1ti  tradltloos 
"^^'rtahad  by  ao  many  ct  ova  olUaana:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Xesotoad.  That  the  Oenaral  Court  of  Maa- 
aaehuaetta  raapectfuUy  urgaa  tha  OongrsM  of 
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the  United  States  to  eofurt  legislation  pre- 
santlng  to  the  States  a  propoeed  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  reciui  of 
a  noD-sectarlan  prayer  in  our  public  schools." 

In  "The  Congrkssionsl  Record,"  June  6, 
1968,  at  pages  12335-123:i»,  two  detailed  pro- 
amendment  resolutions  fty  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  a4e  carried  in  full.  I 
ask  permission  that  the  text  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  included  as  P4^  of  our  testimony. 
In  "The  Cokoskssionax.  Rxooao."  June  6. 
1968,  at  page  12325,  a  similar  concurrent 
resolution  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  U  carried  In  full.  I  ask  permis- 
sion that  the  text  of  tl4s  resolution  be  In- 
cluded as  part  of  our  testimony.  In  "The 
dally  OoKCazssiONAi.  RjbcIdrb",  April  25.  1966, 
the  Honorable  Habolo  D.  Donohck,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, spells  out  prayfcr  amendment  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  th»  City  and  Council 
and  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Flanagan  DD., 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  of  Worceeter.  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  ask  permbelon  that  the  text 
of  Congressman  DoNOHUfe's  remarks,  at  page 
A3333  Of  the  said  Issue  be  Included  as  part 
of  our  testimony.  In  "The  Congressional 
Rkcord",  June  2,  1966,  at  pages  12231-12232, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  CNeh-i.,  Jr..  of 
Massachusetts,  details  support  for  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  effort  b^  that  great  Church- 
man, Richard  Cardinal  OLshlng  of  Boston.  I 
ask  permission  that  the  text  of  Congressman 
CNetll's  remarks  be  Induded  as  part  of  our 
testimony. 

Also  recorded  for  a  prayer  amendment  are, 
among  others:  a.  the  national  Governors 
Conference  b.  the  National  Jaycees  c.  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen  d.  Dr.  Billy  Oraham  e.  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Touth.  f.  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  g.  the  Immediate 
past  president  of  the  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, Council  of  Chutches.  Dr.  Malcolm 
Matheson,  h.  the  Baltlmcre,  Maryland.  Pres- 
bytery, 1.  the  National  Cbnference  of  Mayors 
In  its  June  1966  convention. 

3.  Educators,  parents  and  children  across 
America  continue  In  a  quandary  as  to  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  done  to  accom- 
modate what  some  feel  to  be  the  ambiguous 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
"prayer"  decisions.  UsuBlly.  the  decision  Is 
made  to  avoid  rather  than  to  dare,  when  any 
conceivable  question  arUes  as  to  this  or  that 
reverent  practise  In  the  public  claae-room. 
Can  the  6th  stanza  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  or  the  4th  stanza  of  "America" 
now  }fe  constitutionally  sung  by  public 
school' children?  Is  a  pimple  kindergarten 
prayer,  which  mentions 'the  Deity  constitu- 
tionally possible?  What  about  Christmas. 
carols,  manger  scenes?  Must  graduating 
classes  hum  when  the  Word  God  occurs  In  a 
commencement  song?  The  whole  point  Is — 
there  stu-vlves  a  serious  confusion  and  the 
resolution  of  that  conftislon.  even  by  well- 
meaning  school  boards,  aeems  to  be  rather  on 
the  side  of  ruling  God  out  rather  thJin  let- 
ting a  controversial  Obi  Into  the  public 
class-room. 

4.  The  minimalists — many  of  whom  have 
read  but  all  of  whom  have  seriously  under- 
estimated the  two  "prajrer"  decisions — con- 
tend that  the  Court  actually  decided  only 
a  very  limited  issue  and  that  there  are,  in 
any  case,  valid  alternatjvee  to  the  moment 
of  prayer  which  can  ba  used  in  the  public 
school.  In  fact,  the  Court  decided  a  m.ixi- 
mum  Issue,  placed  a  fatal  equation  which. 
If  developed  logically  and  consistently  ap- 
plied, must  operate  to  destroy  every  surviving 
Instance  of  public  revertnce  in  the  land.  In 
sustaining  their  demand  for  a  prayer  amend- 
ment, the  Amertcan  paople  give  clear  evi- 
dence that  they  recognl*  this  essential  harm 
In  the  "prayer"  declaloas.  In  rallying  once 
more  to  the  cause  of  public  prayer,  the 
American  people  demonstrate  again  their 
ability  to  penetrate  through  the  dicta,  the 
high  words,  and  the  incidental  remarks  of 
theae  decisions  and  to  discover  their  funda- 
mental mistake.    As  tha  Supperlntendent  of 


Public  Eklucation  In  a  large  State  told  ns,  jf 
the  conclusion  Is  so  ridiculous,  there  must 
be  something  seriously  wrong  in  the  premlsst 
The  Amertcan  people  do  not  understand  the 
complexities  of  legal  semantics.  The  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  follow  this  debate  in  au 
Its  detail.  But  the  Amertcan  people  know 
that  free.  non-denomlnaUonal  prayer  ha* 
been  barred  to  their  children  in  the  public 
school.  And  the  American  people  know  that 
this  barring  is  a  clear  threat  to  those  other 
practises  of  public  reverence  which  they  hold 
de.v.  Among  those  who  concur  with  the 
nation; 

a.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  former  President 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Ne» 
York  City  (letter  published  in  'The  New 
York  Times",  July  7,  1963)  : 

"The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  Interdlctloni 
Is  Inescapable,  prohibition  of  the  afflrmatiTt 
recognition  and  collaboration  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  with  all  organs  of  religion 
In  all  relationships  and  circumstances.  A 
consistent  application  of  such  a  policy  would 
Involve  a  revolution  In  the  Nation's  habitual 
practice  In  the  matter  of  religion  .  .  ,  Noth- 
ing less  than  this  Is  at  stake." 

b.  Rev,  Dr,  D,  Elton  Trueblood,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  has  written — "This  is  a  ruling 
which  affects  deeply  the  whole  of  Amertcan 
life  and  represents  a  radical  change  in  the 
cultural  pattern  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion." Because  Dr.  Trueblood's  remarks 
are  so  very  pertinent.  I  ask  that  they  be  m- 
cluded  In  full  as  part  of  our  testimony.  Ref- 
erence— "Presbyterian  Life,"  issue  of  May 
1964. 

e.  In  a  fine  edltortal  on  June  18,  1963,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  wrote 
under  the  heading: 

"all  prmuc  utk  ArFEcriD 
"The  same  tedious  arguments  emphasizing 
the  'establishment  of  religion"  clause  are 
brought  forth  to  support  a  position  which 
turns  Its  back  on  the  total  American  tradi- 
tion and  outlaws  the  present  practices  of  39 
States.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Lordi 
Prayer  and  the  Bible  are  excluded  from  the 
American  public  schools,  for  precisely  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  WhM 
is  the  next  step?  Clearly,  all  other  erpra- 
sions  0/  religion  in  public  lite  must  now  be 
deleted.  Let  us  not  wait  for  them  to  come 
up  case  by  case,  but  In  one  single  gesture  let 
them  be  suppressed." 

As  for  alternatives,  two  things  must  be 
noted.  F*lrst,  no  matter  how  valid  any  »o- 
called  alternative  may  be.  It  does  absolutely 
nothing,  and  this  Is  critically  Important,  to 
repeal  the  precedents  which  now  stand  in  the 
law  of  the  land.  Second,  we  have  discovered 
no  regular  provision  In  most  of  o\xt  public 
schools  of  any  acceptable  substitute  for  the 
moment  of  prayer.  We  shall  talk  to  each  of 
the  proposed  substitutes  later  In  our  testi- 
mony. Sufflce  It  here  to  reiterate  that  even 
where  Initial  efforts  In  this  direction  hare 
been  essayed,  they  remain  so  very  extraor- 
dinary a£  to  attract  national  attenUon. 
They  are  not  In  any  case  the  rule,  but  clearly 
a  limited  exception.  Again,  it  must  be 
stressed,  even  an  almost  perfect  substitute 
for  the  moment  of  prayer  would  leave  the 
tragic  precedents  of  the  "prayer"  decisloM 
untouched  and  this  Is  where  reversal  la 
Imperative. 

In  short,  time  adds  a  crttlcal  dlmensloo 
to  the  matter  now  before  us.  First,  a  clesr 
and  Increasingly  serious  challenge  '^'Jf 
democratic  process  hsa  been  placed.  Secooo, 
the  fact  Is  more  and  more  evident  as  further 
coiu-t  cases  are  brought,  as  well  as  from  the 
statemenu  of  some  of  those  who  Inltlsljy 
pushed  for  the  prayer  ban.  that  the  tw) 
"praver"  decisions  are  by  no  means  mlnhM*- 
narrow  judgments,  but  rather  very  '"»2' 
mental  precedents  which    (even  with  tneir 
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pleasant  dicta)  can  and  will  be  used  In  a 
widening  attack  against  other  Instances  of 
public  reverence.  Third,  the  massive  na- 
tional will  for  a  prayer  amendment  survives 
and  Is  backed  by  many  responsible  Amert- 
eans.  as  individuals  and  as  organizations. 
Pourth.  what  Is  obviously  now  required  Is 
not  the  prolongation  of  debate,  a  debate  long 
glnce  fully  Joined,  but  the  Immediate  prop- 
oeltlon  to  the  American  people  at  their 
teveral  State  Capitals  of  a  reasonably  worded 
constitutional  prayer  amendment.  What  Is 
now  required  is  not  an  aiDrmatlve  substan- 
tive vote  In  the  Congress  on  the  merits  of 
achool  prayer,  but  rather  a  specific  piece  of 
enabling  legislation  which  will  permit  the 
aatlon  to  decide  this  basic  issue.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that,  given  their  right- 
ful chance,  the  American  people  will  decide 
overwhelmingly  for  public  reverence.  We 
challenge  our  opponents  to  take  their  cause, 
as  we  have  our's,  to  the  people. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked,  some- 
times in  honesty,  many  times  to  confuse, 
but  what  is  so  important  about  the  moment 
of  prayer?  \Vhy  are  you  fighting  so  hard  to 
have  this  moment  restored  In  our  public 
schools?  The  answer  of  course  Is  neither 
quick  nor  simple.  But  two  things  are  clear. 
First,  the  effort  here  Is  not  for  school  prayer 
alone  but  rather  to  arrest  once  and  for  all 
at  the  prayer  point  a  process  of  secularism 
which,  unless  radically  checked,  must  erode 
away  all  public  reverence.  Second,  while 
the  moment  of  prayer  by  itself  will  not 
change  the  face  or  the  soul  of  America,  It  Is 
strikingly  evident  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  that  It  remains  a  most 
valuable  experience  in  reasonable  pluralism 
and  must  survive. 

It  Is  always  difficult,  as  one  examines  the 
record  of  man  through  history,  to  decide 
lust  exactly  when  a  process  of  deterioration 
sets  in  which  could  have  been  checked  had 
responsible  corporate  action  been  taken.  It 
1!  eqTially  difficult  to  Judge  the  Instant  in  any 
such  process  at  which  a  most  effective  In- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  public  could 
have  been  mounted.  If,  God  forbid,  the 
time  should  arrive  when  the  religious  In- 
heritance of  this  nation  must  He  dead  like 
Lenin  in  a  cold  mausoleum,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  this  nation  must  divide  their  learn- 
ing lives  into  two  parts — a  private  part  where 
God  can  come,  a  public  part  where  He  can- 
not come,  when  God  haa  become  only  the 
'Ares  and  penates  of  Rome  again — personal 
deities  who  stand  In  temples  and  sequestered 
domestic  corners  but  Is  denied  admittance  to 
courts,  legislatures  and  other  civic  assemblies 
and  instruments — then  surely  these  two 
"prayer"  decisions  must  be  ranked  in  the 
list  of  key  precedents  and  the  opinion  must 
validly  He  that  a  strong  public  intervention 
here  could  have  halted  the  tragic  process. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  this  Is  neither 
Uie  time  nor  the  place  for  remedial  action. 
Tou  should  either  a)  have  attacked  earlier 
b)  attack  later  or  c^  object  elsewhere — 
they  continue.  We  rejoice,  of  cotirse.  that 
this  mlniscule  elite  has  somehow  discovered 
a  superior  wisdom  in  these  critical  matters. 
fcx  ourselves,  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
American  people  have  made  a  mistake  by 
f»l'ylng,  as  they  have  seldom  rallied  before, 
to  the  cause  of  prayer  In  the  public  school, 
"  la  not  for  us  to  suggest  to  the  nation  that 
M^legal  expertise  at  this  point  Is  faultv.  It 
«  .or  us  t^recogr.lze  that,  for  better  or  for 
worse.  up^<%d8  of  80 '"r  of  our  fellow  citizens 
nave  reach*ed  a  moment  of  basic  decision. 
*e  deal  here  with  the  penny  on  the  potmd 
M  tea.  Undoubtedly,  there  were  those  In 
«wton  200  years  ago  who  told  the  patriotic 
maians"— don't  throw  the  tea  Into  the 
?*ff°f'  tJon't  fight  the  tax.  It's  not  Impor- 
jani,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  plare 
'or  remedial  action!  But  the  moment  of  de- 
acon had  arrived  In  that  great  colonial 
°«ton.  How  and  why  It  did,  at  that  par- 
"cuiar  Instant  in  the  night  In  Boston  harbor, 
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we  don't  presume  to  know.  How  and  wKy 
the  American  people,  bo  often  distinct  from 
those  who  should  be  leading  them,  have 
recognized  that  this  Is  the  moment  when 
they  must  resolve  once  and  for  all  the  great 
issue  of  public  reverence,  we  don't  preetune 
to  know.  One  thing  we  do  know — this  is  It, 
Minute  Men  from  plain  places  across  Amer- 
ica have  converged  on  the  minute  now  be- 
fore you. 

What  Is  so  significant  about  the  moment 
of  prayer?  In  our  Appendix  I,  we  are  proud 
to  Include  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
splendid  text  "This  Nation  Under  God",  by 
Pordham  Professor  Rev.  Joseph  Costanzo 
S  J.  Harvard  Law  School  Dean  Erwln  N. 
Griswold  adds  this  Important  dimension: 

"The  child  of  a  nonconforming  or  mi- 
nority group  Is,  to  be  sure,  different  in  his 
beliefs.  That  is  what  It  means  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority.  Is  It  not  desirable,  and 
educational,  for  him  to  learn  and  observe 
this,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  not  so 
much  that  he  is  different,  as  that  other  chil- 
dren are  different  from  him?  And  is  It  not 
desirable  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  experi- 
ences and  learns  the  fact  that  his  difference 
Is  tolerated  and  accepted?  No  compulsion 
is  put  upon  him.  He  need  not  participate. 
But  he,  too.  has  the  o^yportunity  to  be  toler- 
ant.  (Italic  supplied.)  He  allows  the  ma- 
jority of  the  group  to  follow  their  own  tra- 
dition, perhaps  coming  to  understand  and  to 
respect  what  they  feel  is  significant  to  them. 
Is  not  this  a  useful  and  valuable  and  educa- 
tional and.  Indeed,  a  spiritual  experience  for 
the  children  of  what  I  have  called  the  ma- 
jority group?  They  experience  the  values 
of  their  own  ciUture:  but  they  also  see  that 
there  are  others  who  do  not  accept  these 
values,  and  that  they  are  wholly  tolerated 
in  their  nonacceptance.  Learning  tolerance 
for  other  persons,  no  matter  how  different, 
and  respect  for  their  beliefs,  may  be  an  Im- 
portant part  of  American  education,  and 
wholly  consonant  with  the  First  Amendment. 
I  hazard  the  thought  that  no  one  would 
think  otherwise  were  It  not  for  parents  who 
take  an  absolutist  approach  to  the  problem, 
perhaps  encouraged  by  the  absolutist  expres- 
sions of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
and  off  the  bench." 

Because  of  their  excellent  statement  of 
our  own  feelings  In  re  the  majority-minority 
aspects  of  school  prayer,  I  ask  permission 
that  the  full  text  of  Dean  Orlswold's  re- 
marks be  Included  as  part  of  our  testimony. 
See  Griswold,  "Absolute  In  the  Dark",  8 
Utah  Law  Review,  p.  167  ff,  (1963).  But  If 
the  moment  of  prayer  In  a  public  schcxjl  Is 
Important,  Its  denial  Is  also  Important. 
Seldom  has  this  fact  been  more  sensitively 
explored  than  in  another  excellent  text  "The 
Supreme  Court  and  Public  Praver",  au- 
thored in  1964  by  Pordham  University  Law 
professor.  Charles  E.  Rice,  and  published  by 
the  Fordham  University  Press.  I  ask  that 
chapter  IV  of  this  text,  "Can  Government  be 
Neutral",  pages  73-81,  be  included  as  part 
of  our  testimony. 

The  question — but  whose  prayer  shall  be 
used — Is  a  question  which  has  been  again 
and  again  dragged  across  our  path  as  we 
fight  for  the  return  of  prayer  to  the  public 
school.  There  are  those  who  raise  it  hon- 
estly. There  are  others  who  keep  raising  It 
even  after  it  has  been  repeatedly  answered. 
The  sincerity  of  those  people  is.  most  surely. 
of)en  to  doubt.  Whose  prayer?  We  might 
return  the  question — whose  prayer  was  In 
fact  used  for  decades  In  state  after  state 
across  these  United  States  In  public  class- 
rooms with  a  minimum  of  objection?  The 
whole  i>olnt  is  that  in  this  as  In  such  other 
intricate  isBues  as  civil  rights,  loyalty,  pub- 
lic economies— we  mu$t  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  language  but  not  stop  there. 
We  have  got.  quite  simply,  to  proceed  here 
as  we  do  in  those  other  Issues.  The  starting- 
place  Is  not  language  but  the  sheer  need  for 
action    to   accomplish    a   necessary    purpose. 


There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  of  the  require- 
ment for  care  and  expert  deliberation  as  we 
frame  a  prayer  amendment.  But  what  an 
utter  tragedy  it  woiUd  be  If  for  want  of  a 
reasonable  consensus  about  words,  the  na- 
tion were  to  be  deprived  of  public  prayer! 
What  an  utter  tragedy  It  wouJd  be  If,  after 
having  found  reasonable  solutions  to  other 
complex  problems,  no  reasonable  solution 
could  be  found  to  this!  Whose  prayer?  We 
remain  convinced  that  the  American  people, 
m  their  native  good  sense  and  through  their 
traditional  educational  InstrumentaUUea, 
wUl  as  they  have  In  the  past  answer  this 
question  with  a  maximum  of  wisdom  and  a 
barest  minimum  of  mistake..  But,  our  op- 
ponents continue,  suppose  there  should  be 
a  Buddhist  majority  In  a  given  school  dis- 
trict, or  a  Roman  Catholic  majority?  Wont 
this  majority  elect  for  a  Buddhist,  or  Roman 
Catholic  prayer?  Such  a  question  represents. 
In  our  Judgment,  a  pitiful  tmderostlmatlon 
of  the  American  people.  To  suggest  that  a 
sectarian  majority  would  be  so  callous,  so 
unconcerned  for  the  rights  of  Its  neighbors 
that  It  would  enable  a  strictly  denomina- 
tional prayer  In  the  public  schools  of  Its 
community  Is,  In  a  very  real  sense,  a  slander 
on  the  record  of  the  nation.  We  are  cer- 
tain, particularly  In  our  day  of  generous 
pluralism,  that  the  question  of  whose  prayer 
will  be  answered  wisely  as  the  great  rule  in 
all  our  school  districts.  And,  even  where 
there  might  happen  a  rare  exception,  a  rem- 
edy will  still  He  In  the  courts  and  In  non- 
partlcipatlon. 

At  the  very  base  of  our  position  here  Is  the 
conviction  that  the  two  "prayer"  decisions 
are  seriously  Inimical  to  the  Interests  and 
the  explicit  will  of  the  reverent  majority  of 
this  nation.  Our  opponents  ask — but  why 
then  are  so  many  men  of  "religious"  identity 
supporting  them?  We  respect,  of  course, 
honest  difference  of  opinion.  We  do  not 
respect  the  culpable  ambiguity  of  some  "men 
of  religion"  who  have  either  (a)  adverted  to 
the  admitted  difficulty  of  wording  a  respon- 
sible prayer  amendment  and  then  absented 
themselves,  now  for  years  from  the  counsel 
of  those  who,  here  on  the  Hill  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  patiently  trying  to  come  up  with 
Just  such  an  amendment,  or  (b)  spoken 
words  of  uncertainty  to  constituents  who 
were  desperately  concerned  for  a  clear  trum- 
pet In  this  critical  matter. 

We  believe,  too,  it  must  now  be  strongly 
noted,  that  if  our  polls,  as  Indicated  in  this 
testimony,  are  accurate,  some  of  those  who 
have  come  here  with  titles,  oetenslbly  speak- 
ing for  religious  groups,  are  In  fact  generals 
without  armies.  They  may  have  staffs  and 
public  relation  offices.  They  do  not  have 
their  own  congregants  with  them.  One  of 
my  most  inspiring  moments  two  years  ago 
was  to  sit  In  Congressman  Becker's  office  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hill  and  read  the  letters 
that  poured  in  after  one  or  another  of  the 
generals  without  armies  had  spoken  to  the 
Houpe  Judiciary  Committee  against  prayer. 
.\galn  and  again,  Americans  everywhere  pro- 
tested— he  did  not  represent  me  even  though 
I  am  a  member  of  the  congT^gatlon  whose 
title  he  bears!  We  submit,  respectfully,  that 
this  Is  a  matter  of  principal  significance  as 
the  Committee  weighs  these  days  of  testi- 
mony. It  Is  simply  Impossible  that  upwards 
of  80%  of  the  Amertcan  people  support  our 
position  and  at  the  same  time  some  so- 
called  "religious  leaders"  are  In  fact  repre- 
senting that  people  In  oppoflng  this  position, 
.^galn,  while  respecting  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  we  believe  that  the  cause  of  religion 
In  these  United  States  is  very  aertously  hurt 
by  the  two  "prayer"  decisions.  When,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  strongly  Implies,  and  others 
have  explicitly  stated,  a  "religion  off  secu- 
larism", an  official  position  favoring  the  non- 
believer  over  the  believer,  is  blessed  with  gov- 
ernment endorsement,  then  we  have  entered 
Indeed  Into  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  with 
our  reverent  practices  and  tradition.    There 
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U  ■Imply  no  aaylng  which  must  next  take 
tlu  fatal  Judicial  ihot  The  greater  tragedy, 
though,  is  that  ao-caUed  "religloui  leaders" 
have  blinded  tbemaelvee  to  the  danger  and 
have  gone  chialng  after  pleasant  dicta  while 
the  deed  of  the  decision  penetrates  through 
to  the  most  ordinary  American  who  Joins  us 
In  denouncing  It. 

We  are  asked  also — but  doesn't  religion 
belong  In  the  family  and  home  and  cbxirch, 
not  In  the  school?  The  answer  to  this  Is 
so  simple  that  those  who  keep  asking  It 
muat  DOW  b«  suapect.    Religion  belongs,  of 

course.  In  family,  hoine  and  altar  place;  but 
It  belongs  also  in  the  class-room  where  the 
bulk  of  America's  young  people  approach  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  life  for  the  first  time. 
Religion  is  not  strengthened  in  the  heart  and 
head  of  a  youngster  by  wiping  It  oO  his  lips. 
There  is  no  conceivable  connection  as  be- 
tween a  public  class-room  barren  of  rev- 
erence and  a  resurgence  of  religion  in  other 
aspects  of  our  life  together.  Besides,  as  we 
have  Indicated  above,  that  brotherhood  of 
prayer  which  for  so  long  in  so  many  places 
distinguished  our  people,  is  an  Unportant  ex- 
I)«rlenc«  In  pluralism  which  cannot  be  du- 
plicated by  a  Ood  ooocemed  at  the  hearth 
and  sectarian  altar. 

A  number  of  supposed  substitutions  for 
the  moment  of  prayer  have  been  suggested. 
We  talk  to  tliem  here,  briefly.  Let  It  be 
elaar  from  th^.  beginning  that,  should  the 
incredible  happen  and  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion fall  to  survive  here  on  the  Hill  in  the 
matter  of  a  prayer  amendment,  we  shall  re- 
quire to  gather  the  crusts  which  may  for 
a  time  remain  behind  for  reverent  parents 
to  feed  their  public  school  children  on.  Our 
attitude  to  the  supposed  substitutions,  then 
is  this.  First,  none  is  rtally  adequate.  Sec- 
ond, none,  even  the  most  perfect,  will  in  any 
way  eradicate  the  tragic  precedent  of  the 
two  "prayer"  decisions.  Third,  even  though 
some  emasculatAd  type  of  reverence  may  for 
a  time  survive,  we  are  convinced  that  each 
maaningful  experience  of  religion  lo  public 
■chools  stands  now  under  a  shadow  and 
must.  If  the  Court  la  true  to  Itself,  be  seria- 
tim banned.  One  suggestion  as  replace- 
ment for  school  prayer  is  a  silent  moment  of 
meditation.  A  quiet  Ood  is  better  than  no 
Ood,  that  is  true.  But  a  quiet  Ood  removes 
that  experience  in  pluralism  which  a  spoken 
Ood  encourages.  Besldee.  meditation  is  a 
dUBcult  thing  even  for  adults.  To  suppose 
that  grade  school  yovingsters  can  acoompUsh 
It  properly  is  at  beet  illusive.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  same  session  ot  the  liCassachu- 
setts  Oeneral  Court  (legislature)  which  per- 
mitted silent  meditation  petitioned  the  Con- 
greas  for  a  prayer  amendment,  thus  recogniz- 
ing that  its  earlier  action  was  purely  a  hold- 
ing operation  and- not  definitive  in  the  case. 
Another  suggested  replacement- is  compara- 
tive religion  class.  We  wonder  if  this  can  be 
re«Uy  aohieved.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
the  need  for  Solomonlan  teachers  to  relate 
one  reUglon  to  another,  nor  the  rapidity 
with  which  enemies  of  our  children's  Ood 
will  rlae  to  challenge  such  a  class  In  coxu-ts 
whose  record  is  clear.  A  third  suggestion  is 
religion  as  part  of  art  and  history.  And  re- 
Uglon belongs  in  art  and  history,  but  what 
a  tragedy  it  would  be  if  Ood  could  come  into 
a  public  school  only  as  a  foot-note  in  art 
and  history  classes  I  SUll  another  suggestion 
is  tor  a  kind  A  moral  assembly  In  which  Ood 
might  Just  possibly  squeese  in  between  quo- 
tattoos  from  Ben  Franklin.  Einstein,  Tho- 
reau  and  others.  But  is  this  enough?  Why 
must  the  reverent  millions  of  American  par- 
enU  settle  for  this  Intermittent  Ood?  No, 
and  the  record  is  evident  for  all  to  see,  no 
effective  substitute  has  yet  been  tn-oposed 
and  widely  practioed.  Such  cases  as  do  ex- 
ist are  so  very  rare  as  to  attract  national  at- 
tention. And,  again,  no  matter  how  valid 
the  substitute,  it  would  do  nothing  to  re- 


peal the  tragic  precedents  now  In  place  and 
the  more  valid  It  was  the  more  chance  there 
would  be  of  its  Judicial  denial. 

Perhapw  one  of  the  most  curious  argu- 
n^nta,  used  In  at  least  one  major  church 
correspondence  of  my  ktiowledge  to  forestall 
action  In  8upf>ort  of  the 'Peoples'  Amendment 
for  Public  Prayer.  suggtBts  that  because  the 
amendment  does  not  solve  all  Instant  prob- 
lems m  Church-State  relationships  It  Is  In- 
adequate, even  dangertus.  But  where  or 
when  In  the  public  lUe  4f  any  modern  nation 
baa  one  single  legislative  bill  satisfied  totally 
all  the  need  In  any  tnajor  subject  area? 
Must  we  refrain  from  solving  some  problems 
because  we  simply  cannet  solve  all  problems? 
In  any  case,  here  aa  elsewhere,  a  savings 
clause,  can  be  afBxed  te  the  prayer  amend- 
ment to  prevent  any  conceivable  overlap 
from  it  on  existing  prastlces.  The  point  Is, 
though,  again  here  as  before — where  were 
those  who  now  object  to  the  Dlrksen  pro- 
posal for  reasons  of  language  during  all  the 
long  months  when  men  of  Integrity  worked 
to  find  the  best  possible  wording  for  a  prayer 
amendment? 

It  has,  often,  been  ealti  that  so-called  "leg- 
ialated  prayer"  Is  no  ^ood.  that  in  fact  It 
demeans  religion.  And  this  would,  of  course, 
be  true  were  governmeat  to  decree  a  specific 
religion  and  inflict  sanction  on  those  who 
refuse  to  follow  an  ofScial  liturgy.  But  is 
this  at  all  the  case  with  free,  non-denomina- 
tional prayer  In  a  public  classroom?  The 
answer  would  be  obvious  If.  once  more,  re- 
sponsible men  were  not  answering  otherwise. 
Government,  in  our  belief,  exists  to  do  for 
men  collectively  what  they  wish  done  and 
cannot  accomplish  even  by  pooling  their 
single  capacities.  The  principle  of  sub- 
sidiarity suggests  that  there  are  times  when 
a  larger  unit  of  society  must  accomplish 
what  a  smaller  unit  cannot  accomplish,  but 
which  the  citizens  of  that  society  deem  nec- 
essary for  their  commucal  existence  Quite 
naturally,  then,  public  school  parents  turn 
to  public  school  boards  and  public  school 
superintendents  to  assure  reverence  In  the 
class-room.  Quite  nati«'ally.  while  in  no  way 
imposing  or  dictating,  those  boards  and  su- 
perlntendants  have  taken  perfectly  normal 
action  to  accommodate  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents. This  Is  by  no  means  legislated 
prayer.  Far  from  demeaning  religion,  this 
Is  a  process  entirely  consonant  with  our  dem- 
ooratic  traditions  and  e^th  the  best  wisdom 
over  time  of  this  reverent  people.  Said  Vati- 
can n  in  its  "Decree  en  Education"   (#7)  : 

"The  Church  gives  high  praise  to  those 
civil  authorities  and  cl»ll  societies  that  show 
regard  for  the  pluralistic  character  of  mod- 
ern society  and  take  into  account  the  right 
of  religious  liberty,  by  helping  families  in 
such  a  way  that  In  all  schools  the  education 
of  their  children  can  be  carried  out  according 
to  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of 
each  family." 

Gentlemen,  clearly  the  moral  and  religious 
convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation's  families  Iqclude  the  right  to  free, 
non-denomlnatlonal^fayer  in  the  public 
class-room.  When  goverViment  moves  to  rec- 
ognize these  convlctiotis,  It  does  a  proper 
and  right  thing. 

The  Dlrksen  amendnjent.  then,  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  two  prlnclt>al  purposes  at  stake 
here.  It  restores  free,  non-denomlnatlonal 
iwayer  to  the  public  school.  It  blocks  any 
further  erosion  of  pubic  reverence.  It  does 
so,  we  believe,  with  adequate  language, 
though,  to  satisfy  the  best  need  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  would  accept  |he  addition  of  a  wise 
savings  clause  much  gs  we  did  two  years 
ago  in  our  testimony  In  the  House  on  the 
proposed  Becker  prayer  amendment.  The 
Dirkscn  amendment,  let  It  be  crystal  iMear,  is 
restorative,  clarifying  Bf  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  letter  of  tte  law.  as  the  Court 
now  spells  it  out,   hat   gotten   dangerously 


out  of  kilter  with  the  spirit.  We  bellen 
it  Is  also  out  of  kilter  with  the  orlBlnai  let. 
ter.  Par  from  attacking  or  rolling  Back  tb* 
BUI  of  Rights,  this  Peoples  amendment  tor 
Public  Prayer  wlU  lift  it  back  to  Its  flnt 
common  sense.  It  Is  not  we  who  call  t\jt 
amendment  who  weaken  the  Constitution. 
It  Is  those  who.  In  a  false  reading  of  tiut 
Constitution,  now  oppose  the  united  will  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  demand  that  tla 
Constitution  as  they  have  always  understood 
it  be  preserved  once  and  for  all. 

Gentlemen,  It  would  seem  that  tbe  task 
before  you  Is  now  clear.  The  Issue  has  been 
canvassed.  Tbe  will  of  the  nation  has  not 
Changed.  The  generals  without  armies  have 
not  been  able  to  convince  even  their  own 
congregants.  Your  Jcb.  In  all  respects,  li 
not  to  decide  the  continuing  debate.  Your 
Job  Is  not  to  return  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
to  the  public  classroom;  although  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  the  massive  majority  of  .^men- 
cans  when  I  applaud  these  Senators  and 
those  Representatives  who  here,  and  earlier, 
have  testified  to  the  value  of  such  prayer. 
Tour  Job  Is  to  enoble  a  popular  decision. 
Elected  by  the  people  and  responsive  to 
their  conscience,  your  Job  Is  to  put  this  ques- 
tion clearly  and  quickly  to  them  for  an  ulti- 
mate Judgment.  If  those  who  have  come 
here  dragging  up  the  old  red  herrings  of  an 
attack  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  minority 
rights  are  a£  confident  of  their  logic  as  they 
seemed  to  be  before  you,  why  let  them  carry 
their  case  to  the  people,  as  we  have  done? 

Gentlemen,  once  you  complete  your  task,  « 
in  fifty  State  capitals  a  splendid  debate  be^ 
gins.  Once  again  everywhere  the  nation 
must  reflect  on  the  role  of  God  in  its  public 
life.  We  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  what 
the  decision  will  be.  In  fifty  States,  the 
American  people — while  some  of  their  so- 
called  theologians  quibble  over  whether  God 
Is  dead  and  the  city  is  secular,  while  some  o{ 
their  so-called  religious  leaders  oppose — will 
re-afBrm  in  one  great  voice  that  God  lives, 
that  the  city  Is  not  secular,  that  religion 
must  survive  proudly  central  In  our  naUonal 
heritage.  "Religion."  said  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  of  these  United  States  a  few 
years  ago.  "is  our  chief  national  asset."  Give 
them  the  chance,  and  the  American  people 
will  repeat  those  words.  Give  them  the 
chance  and  they  will  write  again,  as  Boston 
wrote  once  in  Its  proud  motto — "Slcut  patn- 
bus.  sit  Deus  nobis."  As  God  was  with  our 
fathers,  so  let  Him  be  with  us  I 

~~  APPENDEC 

One  of  the  truly  great  books  In  prayer 
amendment  literature  Is  that  authored  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Costanzo.  S.J..  Professor  of  His- 
torical Jurisprudence  in  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School,  New  York  City,  and 
published  as  This  Nation  Under  God  by 
Herder  and  Herder,  1964.  So  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  have  available  to  It  some  of  the 
strong  wisdom  of  these  pages,  we  Include  the 
following  excerpts  as  p.*rt  of  our  testimony: 

a.  "The  more  the  context  of  the  New  York 
prayer  (struck  down  In  the  first  prayer'  de- 
cision )  and  the  circumstances  attending  Its 
option  recitation  are  examined,  the  more  can 
be  discerned  the  vast  possibilities  It  offered 
for  the  Increase  of  friendly  community  life- 
First,  the  children  and  their  approving  par- 
ents of  different  faiths  and  church  affiliations 
came  together  in  a  prayer  based  on  the  com- 
mon bonds  of  the  religious  beliefs.  Their 
religious  sectarianism  was  in  no  way  experi- 
enced as  a  barrier  to  the  brotherhood  of  all 
men  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God  .  .  Sec- 
ondly. It  provided  an  opportune  and  excellent 
educational  training  and  habituation  to  the 
exercise  of  Individual  choice  in  the  midst  m 
others  according  to  the  vaunted  American 
boast  of  Individualist  and  free  ««lf-**P^ 
slon.  Religious  differences  are  a  very  brow 
fact  even  for  the  most  enhghtened  aduia. 
and  social  adjustment  in  this  matter  is  ee- 
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lentlal  to  good  community  relations.  Should 
not  the  youngsters  mature  gradually  in  this 
deli'-ate  experience  with  civility  toward  one 
uiother  without  resentment  and  without  in- 
hibition? The  circumstances  for  the  cor- 
porate prayer  provided  an  early  schooling  for 
both  the  dis-idents  and  the  consentlents  to 
advance  in  mutual  reverence  for  one  an- 
ou^ert  religious  choices  Tlilrdly,  the  dis- 
senter and  the  minority  miift  surely  be 
shielded  from  majoritarlan  Imfxisliion.  So 
too  must  the  majority  be  protected  from  the 
unilateral  dictation  of  the  absolute  dissenter. 
It  U  a  strange  i>athology  that  when  people 
In  increasing  numbers  freely  choose  to  act 
sp-eeably  In  unison  there  is  less  cause  for 
public  gr.itlflcatlon  than  in  the  uncompro- 
mising protestations  of  the  dissenter.  .  .  . 
No  one  can  deny  that  public  law  is  burdened 
with  an  almost  insurmountable  task  when  It 
'£  confronted  with  the  problems  of  religious 
pluralism.  The  voluntary  nondenomlna- 
uonal  prayer  was  poeslbly  one  of  the  best 
tad.  at  that  a  minimal  resolution  of  this 
tho.-ny  moral-legal  problem."  pages  132,  133. 

b  "American  believers  are  losing  by  de- 
fault They  have  taken  their  spiritual  herlt- 
eje  for  granted.  They  have  allowed  a  creep- 
ing gradualism  of  secularism,  under  one 
^jecious  pretext  or  another,  to  take  over 
their  public  schools.  A  vociferous  and  highly 
organized  pressure  group  is  exerting  Its  own 
form  of  Indirect  coercive  pressure  upon  the 
American  community.  Determined  to  de- 
flect .American  national  traditions  and  herit- 
age from  their  authentic  historic  course. 
this  group  Is  cutting  a  divisive  swath  across 
the  nation,  advertising  for  clients  to  chal- 
lenge in  court  what  Is  obnoxious  to  them. 
Whoever  uorhs  for  the  destTUction  of  the 
pojitit'c  doctrine  of  accommodation  aiid 
mutual  adjustment  must  shoulder  the  blame 
for  uprooting  the  bonds  of  concord  and 
friendship  and  for  forcibly  infecting  bitter 
antagonisms  into  the  nation's  pluralistic 
society  (emphatls  supplied),"  pages  131,  132. 

c  "These  religious  truths,  fundamental 
because  they  are  formally  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish, Protestant  and  Catholic  faith,  far  from 
dividing  have  drawn  our  students  together 
In  silent  prayer  In  public  school  exercises 
and  In  the  salute  of  allegiance  'under  Ood' 
to  the  flag.  Oddly  enough  and  contrary  to 
their  protestations.  It  Is  the  separatists, 
neutralists  and  secularists  who  are  truly 
divisive  for  they  have  raised  issues  that  in 
'Jie  past  have  not  troubled  the  students  in 
public  school  exercises;  and  they  have 
pointed  loudly  to  the  differences  between  the 
various  faiths  which  students  In  their  gen- 
erosity keep  to  themselves.  It  is  their  bond 
which  Is  vague  and  threateningly  dangerous 
monism,  a  mechanical  unitarism  in  a  spirlt- 
•jal  and  Intellectual  vacuum  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  divisive  in  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
of  men  by  divine  creation,  of  fraternity  by 
divine  commandment  of  charity  and  Justice 
binding  in  conscience.  Par  from  being 
vague,  these  are  definite  religious  truths 
which  have  Ijound  our  nation  in  peace  and 
1"  war  and  have  aroused  our  consciences 
against  Injustices  In  our  midst  as  well  as  In 
other  countries.  A  purely  .secular  eduwition 
«  false  to  the  nature  of  man  and  to  God; 
false  to  American  history;  false  to  that  phl- 
loeophy  of  life  and  educaUon  which  refuses 
to  departmentalize  what  U  Inseparably  one— 
«e  continuity  of  the  spiritual  life  and  moral 
development  of  the  whole  person,  whether 
»t  home,  at  church  or  synagogue,  or  at 
•chool."    Page  104. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
lurther     morning     business?    If     not. 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
137121  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  extend  lis  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966', 
"rrrLE  i — DEriNrrioNs 
"Tips 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3<m)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'In  determining  the  wage  of  a 
tipped  employee,  the  amount  paid  such  em- 
ployee by  his  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
increased  on  account  of  tips  by  an  amount 
determined  by  the  employer,  but  not  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
applicable  minimum  wage  rate,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  (either  him- 
self or  acting  through  his  representative) 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  actual  amount  of  tips  received  by 
him  was  less  than  the  amount  determined  by 
the  employer  as  the  amount  by  which  the 
wage  paid  him  was  deemed  to  be  Increased 
under  this  sentence,  the  amount  paid  such 
employee  by  his  employer  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  increased  by  such  lesser 
amount.' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folIow^ng  new 
subsection: 

"■(t)  "Tipped  employee"  means  any  em- 
ployee engaged  in  an  occupation  in  which 
he  customarily  and  regularly  receives  more 
than  $20  a  month  in  tips' 

"De;?Tiitfon  of  enterprise 

"Sec.  102.  (at  Section  3(r)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  activities  performed  by  any  person  or 
persons — 

"'(1)  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
a  hospital,  an  Institution  primarily  engaged 
In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally 
ill  or  defective  who  reside  on  the  premises  of 
such  institution,  a  school  for  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  or  gifted  ciilldren.  or 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  (regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  such  hospital,  institu- 
tion, or  school  Is  public  or  private  or  operated 
for  pro:"it  or  not  for  profit  1 .  or 

"  (2)  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
a  street,  suburban  or  Interurban  electric 
railway  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  cirrier, 
if  the  rates  and  services  of  such  railway  or 
carrier  are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
or  local  agency  (regardless  of  whether  or  not 
such  railway  or  carrier  Is  public  or  private 
or  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit). 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  activities  performed 
for  a  business  purpose.' 

"(b)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'of  a  State'  the  following: 
'(except  with  reBOeot  to  employees  of  a  .St.ate, 
or  a  political  subdivlBion  thereof,  employed 
(1)   In  a  hoapltal,  institution,  or  school  r»- 


ferred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(r)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  in  the  operation 
of  a  railway  or  carrier  referred  to  in  such 
sentence)'. 

"(ci  Section  S(s)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  (SI  'Enterprise  enga^ted  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
means  an  enterprise  which  haa  employee« 
engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  Including  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved  In  or  produced 
for  commerc*   by   any   person,   and  which — 

"  (1)  during  the  period  Pebruary  1,  1967, 
through  January  31.  1969.  Is  an  enterprise 
whose  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  made  or 
business  done  Is  not  less  than  $500,000  (ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxee  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated  1  or  is  a  gasoline 
service  establishment  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  is  not  less  than  $260,000  (ex- 
clusive of  exxlse  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which 
are  separately  stated  1 ,  and  beginning  Pebru- 
ary 1,  1969.  is  an  enterprise  whoee  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done 
is  not  le«  than  $250,000  (exclusive  of  exdae 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  separately 
stated ) ; 

•'(2)  is  engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning. 
or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics; 

"  ■  (3 )  Is  engaged  In  the  bUBlnesB  of  con- 
struction or  reconstruction,  or  both;  or 

"(4)  Is  engaged  In  the  operation  of  a 
hospital,  an  Institution  primarily  engaged  in 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally 
ill  or  defective  who  reside  on  the  premises 
of  such  Institution,  a  school  for  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  or  gifted  children, 
or  an  Institution  of  higher  education  (re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  such  hoepltal, 
institution,  or  school  is  public  or  private  cw 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  prc^t) . 
Any  establlslunent  which  has  as  its  only  reg- 
ular employees  the  owner  thereof  or  the 
parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  such  owner  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  or  a  part  of  such  an  enterpriee, 
and  the  sales  of  such  establishment  shall 
not  be  Included  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of 
any  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section. In  any  case  in  which  a  person  other 
than  the  owner  of  an  apartment  building  ta 
engaged  by  such  owner  to  perform  manage- 
ment services  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  such  building,  any  Individual  em- 
ployed at.  and  resident  in.  such  building  as 
a  manager,  caretaker,  or  Janitor,  or  in  a 
similar  capacity,  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  to  l>e  the  em- 
ployee of  the  owner  of  such  building.' 

"Agricultural  employees 

"Sec.  103     (a)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(e)  "Einployee"  includes  any  individual 
employed  by  an  employer,  except  that  such 
term  shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3(u) .  Include — 

"  ■  ( 1 1  any  Individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer engaged  In  agriculttire  if  such  Individ- 
ual is  the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other 
member  of  the  employer's  immediate  family. 

"'(2)  any  Individual  who  is  employed  by 
an  employer  engaged  in  agriculture  if  such 
individual  (A)  is  employed  as  a  hand  harvest 
laborer  and  is  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  in  tui 
operation  which  has  t>een,  and  is  customarily 
and  generally  recognized  sls  having  been, 
paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  In  the  region  of 
employment,  (Bi  commutes  dally  from  his 
permament  residence  to  the  farm  on  which 
he  is  so  employed,  and  (C)  has  been  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  less  than  thirteen  weeks 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  or 

"  (S)  any  individual  who  is  employed  by 
•a  cmployw  engaged  in  agrlctUture  if  such 
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latttTUliua  U  prlneli>aU7  engagsd  in  the  range 
production  of  Uveatock.' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  la  further 
«tw«t»i«H  by  adding  after  subeectlon  (t) 
(Mtdad  by  secUon  101(b)  of  thU  Act)  tbe 
following  new  subeectlon: 

"'(u)  "Man-day"  means  any  day  diirlng 
any  portion  of  which  an  employee  perfomiB 
any  agrlctiltural  labor." 

"TITLE  n — arvisioN  or  xxncmoira 
"Hotel,  restaurant,  and  recreational  establish- 
ments; hospitals  and  related  institutions 
"8ao.  301.  (a)  Section  13(a)(2)  of  euch 
Aot  Is  amended  by  itrlklng  out  everything 
pnoedlng  'A  "retail  or  service  eatabllBh- 
ment" '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
f<dlowlng: 

"'(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any 
retail  or  service  establishment  (except  an 
eetabUabment  or  employee  engaged  In  laun- 
darlng,  cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or 
fabrics  or  an  establishment  engaged  In  the 
operation  of  a  hospital.  Institution,  or  school 
daacrlbed  in  secUon  3(s)  (4) ).  if  more  than 
BO  per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  serv- 
Icea  is  made  within  the  State  in  which  the 
establishment  is  located,  and  such  establish- 
ment is  not  an  enterprise  described  in  sec- 
tion 3(s)  or  such  establishment  has  an  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of'  sales  which  is  less 
than  $250,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at 
the  retail  level  which  are  separately  stated) .' 
"(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17). 
added  by  section  206(a)  (2)  of  the  Act.  the 
followlJig  new  paragraph: 

"'(18)  any  employee  employed  by  an 
establishment  which  is  a  hotel,  motel,  or 
restaurant;  or  is  an  institution  (other  than 
hospitals)  primarily  engaged  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally  ill.  or  defec- 
tive who  reside  on  the  premises  of  such  an 
Institution;  or' 

"(2)  Section  13(a)  .of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  paragraph  in  lieu  of  the 
paragraph  repealed  by  section  202  of  this 
Aot: 

"'(3)  any  employee  employed  by  an 
establishment  which  is  an  amusement  or 
reoreattonal  establishment,  if  (A)  it  does  not 
operate  for  more  than  seven  months  in  any 
calendar  year,  or  (B)  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  its  average  receipts  for  any  six 
months  of  such  year  were  not  more  than 
asVi  per  centum  of  its  average  receipts  for 
the    other   six   months   of   such    year;    or*. 

"taundry  and  cleaning  establishments 
"8k.  202  Section  13(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

"il^ricultural  employees 

"Sac.  203  (a)  Section  13(a)(6)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(6)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture (A)  If  such  employee  is  employed  by  an 
employer  who  did  not,  during  any  calendar 
quarter  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
use  more  than  five  hundred  man-days  of  ag- 
ricultural labor,  (B)  If  such  employee  Is  the 
parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other  member  of  bis 
employer's  immediate  family,  or  (C)  if  such 
employee  (1)  is  employed  as  a  hand  harveat 
laborer  and  Is  paid  on  a  plaoe  rata  basts  in  an 
operation  wtiich  has  been,  and  is  custom- 
arily and  generally  recognised  as  having 
bean,  paid  on  a  piece  rate  baals  in  the  ra0on 
of  snaploymcnt.  (11)  ooounutee  dally  from  his 
permanent  residence  to  th^  farm  on  which 
he  is  so  employed,  and  (ill)  has  been  em- 
ployed in  agriculttire  leas  than  thirteen 
weeks  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  or 
(D)  If  such  employee  (other  than  an  em- 
ployee deacrlbed  in  clauM  (C)  of  this  sub- 
esetloti)  (1)  Is  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under 
and  Is  employed  as  a  hand  harvest  laborer, 
ta  paid  on  a  pleoe-rate  basis  In  an  operation 
whloh  has  been,  and  Is  oustomarUy  and  gen- 
arally  recognized  as  having  been,  paid  on  a 


piece-rate  basis  in  the  region  of  employment; 
(11)  is  employed  on  ths  same  farm  as  his 
parent  or  p>erson  standing  In  the  place  of  his 
parent:  and  (111)  Is  paid  at  the  same  piece 
rate  as  employees  over  Age  sixteen  are  paid 
on  the  same  farm;  or  (E>  if  such  employee  is 
principally  engaged  In  the  range  pnxluctlon 
Of  livestock.' 

"(b)  Section  13(a)  (16)  of  such  Act  (agri- 
cultural employees  employed  In  livestock 
auctions)  la  repealed. 

"(c)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof ';  or' .  and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11)    the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"  "(12)  any  employee  «nployed  in  agricul- 
ture or  In  connection  with  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  ditchee,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for  profit, 
or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis,  and  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  storing  of 
water  for  agricultural  purpoees:  or 

"■(13)  any  employee  with  respect  to  his 
employment  In  agrlcultvire  by  a  fanner,  not- 
withstanding other  emptoyment  of  such  em- 
ployee In  connection  with  livestock  auction 
operation^  In  which  such  fanner  Is  engaged 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  raising  of  livestock, 
either  on  nls  own  account  or  in  conjunction 
with  other,  fanners,  If  sttch  employee  (A)  Is 
primarily  employed  during  his  workweek  in 
agriculture  by  such  fan»er,  and  (B)  Is  paid 
for  his  employment  In  connection  with  such 
livestock  auction  operations  at  a  wage  rate 
not  lees  than  that  preecilbed  by  section  6(a) 
(1):  or'. 

"(d)  Section  13(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  12  re- 
lating to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  in  agri- 
culture outside  of  school  hours  for  the  school 
district  where  such  employee  Is  living  while 
he  is  so  employed. 

"  '(2)  No  employee  below  the  age  of  sixteen 
may  be  employed  In  agriculture  In  an  occu- 
pation that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  and 
declares  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for 
the  employment  of  chlltlren  below  age  six- 
teen, except  where  such  employee  Is  employed 
by  his  parent  or  by  a  person  standing  In  the 
place  of  his  parent  on  a  farm  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  such  parent  or  person. 

"  '(3)  The  provisions  Of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  child 
employed  as  an  actor  or  performer  In  motion 
pictures  or  theatrical  productions,  or  In  radio 
or  television  productions." 

"Agricultural  processing  employees 

"Sxc.  204.  (a)  Sections  13(a)  (10)  (em- 
ployees engaged  in  handling  and  processing 
of  agricultural,  hortloultural,  and  dairy 
products);  13(a)  (17)  (oountry  elevator  em- 
ployees);  13(a)  (18)  ((jotton  ginning  em- 
ployees): and  13(a)  (22)  (fruit  and  vegetable 
transportation  employees)  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

"(b)  Section  13(b)  of  {such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (13)  (added  by 
section  203(c)  of  this  Aot)  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"  '(14)  any  employee  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) by  an  establlshmant  commonly  recog- 
nized as  a  country  elevator.  Including  such 
an  eetabllBhment  whlctl  sells  products  and 
services  used  In  the  operation  of  a  farm.  If 
no  more  than  five  emplojyees  are  employed  In 
the  establishment  In  sxich  operations,  or 

"'(15)  any  employee  angaged  In  ginning  of 
cotton  for  market,  In  a|iy  place  of  employ- 
ment located  In  a  county  where  cotton  Is 
grown  In  commercial  qxlantitles;  or 

"'(16)  any  employee  engaged  (A)  in  the 
transportation  and  preparation  for  transpor- 
tation of  fruits  or  vegetables,  whether  or  not 
performed  by  the  farmer,  from  the  farm  to  a 


place  of  first  processing  or  first  marketloc 
within  the  same  State,  or  (B)  in  transpor- 
tation, whether  or  not  performed  by  the 
farmer,  between  the  farm  and  any  point 
within  the  same  State  of  persons  employed 
or  to  be  employed  in  the  harvesting  of  fruiti 
or  vegetables:  or'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  juch 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  ten  workweeks  In  the  aggregate  In  say 
calendar  year,  or  fourteen  workweeks  in  tlie 
aggregate  In  the  case  of  an  employer  who 
does  not  qualify  for  the  exemption  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  any  employer  m»y 
employ  any  employee  for  a  workweek  In  ex- 
cess of  that  specified  In  subsection  (a)  with- 
out paying  the  compensation  for  overtime 
employment  prescribed  In  such  subsection  if 
such  employee  ( 1 )  Is  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer in  an  industry  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature,  and  (2)  recelvei 
compensation  for  employment  by  such  em- 
ployer in  excess  of  ten  hours  in  any  workday, 
or  for  employment  by  such  employer  In  ex- 
cess of  fifty- two  hours  In  any  workweek,  u 
the  case  may  be,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed. 

"  '(d)  FoT  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  ten  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
calendar  year,  or  fourteen  workweeks  in  the 
aggregate  In  the  case  of  an  employer  who 
does  not  qualify  for  the  exemption  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  any  employer  may 
employ  any  employee  for  a  workweek  In 
excess  of  that  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
without  paying  the  compensation  for  over- 
time employment  prescribed  in  such  subsec- 
tion. If  such  employee — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Is  employed  by  such  employer  In 
an  enterprise  which  is  in  an  Industry  found 
by  the  Secretary — 

"'(A)  to  be  characterized  by  marked  an- 
nually recurring  seasonal  peaks  of  operation 
at  the  places  of  first  marketing  or  Ant 
processing  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  from  farms  If  such  Industry  \t 
engaged  in  the  handling,  packing,  preparing, 
storing,  first  processing,  or  canning  of  any 
perishable  agrlcxiltural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or 

"  '(B)  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature  and  en- 
gaged In  the  handling,  packing,  storing,  pre- 
paring, first  processing,  or  canning  of  any 
perishable  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  and 

"'(2i  receives  compensation  for  employ- 
ment by  such  employer  In  excess  of  ten  houn 
In  any  workday,  or  for  employment  In  exceas 
of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
Is  employed.' 

"(d)  (1)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g).and 
(ht  of  section  7  of  such  Act  are  redesignated 
as  subsections  (e).  (f),  (g),  (h).  and  (1), 
respectively. 

"(2)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion 7  (as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  'subsection  (d) '  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'subsection  (e)'. 

"Small  newspapers 

"Sec.  205.  Section  13(a)  (8)  of  sych  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'where  printed 
and  published'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'where  published'. 

"TraTisportation  companies 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  13(a)(9)  of  such  Act 
is  repealed. 

"(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  fa 
repealed. 

"(2)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (16)  added  by 
section  204(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"'(17)  any  driver  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer engaged  in  the  business  of  operating 
taxlcabs:  or'. 
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"lO  Section  13(b)  (7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••■(7i  any  driver,  operator,  or  conductor 
employed  by  an  employer  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  less 
ihan  H, 000. 000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at 
Uie  retail  level  which  are  separately  stated ) , 
engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  a  street, 
suburban  or  Interurban  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier,  if  the  rates 
and  services  of  such  railway  or  carrier  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  local 
agency;  or' 

"Motion  picture  theater  employees 

"Sec.  207.  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (81 
the  following  new  paragraph  in  lieu  of  the 
paragraph  repealed  by  section  206(a)  of  this 

Act: 

•••(9)  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tablishment which  is  a  motion  picture  thea- 
ter; or'. 

"Logging  crews 

•Sec.  208.  Section  13(a)  (15)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  any  employee  employed  In  plant- 
ing or  tending  trees,  cruising,  .surveying,  or 
felling  timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
lOgs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  transpor- 
tation terminal,  if  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  In  such  forestry  or 
lumbering  operi.tions  does  not  exceed  eight 
during  the  year  beginning  February  1,  1967, 
and  if  the  number  of  such  employees  does 
not  exceed  dlx  beginning  February  1,  1968, 
and  thereafter.' 

-Automobile,  aircraft,  and  farm  implevicnt 
sales  establishments 

"Sic.  209.  (a)   Section  13(a)  (19)   of  such 

Act  IS  repealed. 

•lb)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Insert'.rig  after  paragraph  i9i  the  follow- 
ing ne'w  piu-agraph  in  lieu  of  the  i>aragraph 
repealed  by  section  212  of  this  Act: 

■■•■10)  any  salesman  (other  than  parts- 
man)  or  mechanic  primarily  engaged  In  sell- 
ing or  servicing  automobiles,  trailers,  trucks, 
farm  Implements  or  aircraft  if  employed  by  a 
nonmanufacturing  establishment  primarily 
engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  such  vehi- 
cles to  ultimate  purchasers;  or' 

"Food  service  employees 
'Sec.  210.    la)    Section   13(a)  (20)    of  such 
Act  Is  repealed. 

"(bi  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  paragraph  (18)  (added  by 
section  201(b)(1)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  piirgraph : 

"'(19)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  is  employed  primarily  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  offering 
of  food  or  beverages  for  human  consumption 
either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such  services 
a«  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees, 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  members  of  clubs.' 

"Gasoline  service  stations 

"SBC.  211.  Section  13(b)  (8)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

"Petroleum  distribution  employees 

"Sec.  212.  (ai  Section  13(b)  (10)  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

"(bi  Section  7(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"  '{3)  by  an  independently  owned  and  con- 
tfolled  local  enterprise  (Including  an  enter- 
priae  with  more  than  one  bulk  storage  estab- 
U«hment)  engaged  In  the  wholesale  or  bulk 
Mtributlon  of  petroleum  products  if— 

"'(A)  the  annual  groes  volume  of  sales  of 
wch  enterprise  Is  less  than  $1,000,000  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes; 

■"(B)  more  than  75  per  centiun  of  such 
•nterprises  annual  dollar  voltime  of  sales  Is 
OMe  within  the  State  In  which  such  enter- 
J»»e  is  located,  and 


"  '(C)  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
annual  dollar  voltmie  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise is  to  customers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
bulk  distribution  of  such  products  for  resale, 
and  such  employee  receives  compensation  for 
employment  in  excess  of  forty  hours  In  any 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  minimum  wage  rate  ap- 
plicable to  him  under  section  6,', 

"Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  Atolls  and 
Johnston  Island 

"Sec.  213.  Section  13(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  the  Canal 
Zone'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Eniwetok 
Atoll;  Kwajalein  Atoll;  Johnston  Island:  and 
the  Canal  Zone'. 

'Technical  and  conforming  amendments 

"Sec  214.  (a)  Section  3<n)of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  except  as  used 
In  subsection  (s)  (1),'. 

'•(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11). 
(13),  (14).  (15).  and  |21)  as  paragraphs 
(10),  (U),  (12),  (13),  and  (14),  respectively, 
and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  ';  or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  (as  so  redesignated  In  this 
subsection)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

"(c)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  13(a)  of  such 
Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  'or  order'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ',  order,  or  cer- 
tificate'. 

"TITLE     ni 1^■CRE.^SE    IN     MINIMUM     WAGE 

"Presently   covered    employees 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  6ia)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  amending  that  portion  of  the 
section  preceding  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(a)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  who  in  any  workweek  is  en- 
gaged in  con'unerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  In  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  wages  at 
the  following  rates: 

"  "(1)  not  less  than  81.40  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966 
and  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  thereafter, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
bectlon;'. 

"(b)  Such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"■(4)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel,  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  will  proride  to  the  employee, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment, 
w;'ges  equal  to  compensation  at  the  hourly 
rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  for  all  hours  during  such  period 
when  he  was  actually  on  duty  (including 
periods  aboard  ship  wlien  the  employee  was 
on  watch  or  was,  at  the  direction  of  a  superi- 
or officer,  performing  work  or  standing  by, 
but  not  Including  off-duty  periods  which  are 
provided  pursuant  to  the  employment  agree- 
ment >  ;  or*. 

"Agricultural  employees 
"Sec.    302.  Section    6(a)    of    such    Act    Is 
amended    by    adding    after   paragraph    (4) 
(added   by  section  301(b)    of  this  Act)    the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"■(51  if  such  employee  Is  employed  in 
agriculture,  not  less  than  SI  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  eflfecttve  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966, 
not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  such  date,  and  not  less  than 
$1.30  an  hour  thereafter:  Provided,  That  in 
the  (»se  of  workers  employed  in  agriculture 
In  hand  harvest  work  by  an  employer  on  a 
piece-rate  basis.  If  during  any  workweek  the 
average  of  the  aggregated  earnings  of  such 
workers  exceeds  the  minimum  hourly  wage 


as  prescribed  above,  the  employer  shall  be 
considered  to  be  In  compliance  with  this 
section:  Provided  further.  That  no  employee 
employed  on  such  piece-rate  basis  is  paid 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  minimum 
wage  applicable  under  this  paragraph.' 

"Newly  covered  employees 
"Sec.    303.  Section    6(b)     of    such    Act    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"■(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each 
of  his  employees  (other  than  an  employee  to 
whom  subeectlon  (a)  (5)  applies)  who  in  any 
workweek  is  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  gcxxis  for  commerce,  or  is  em- 
ployed in  an  enterprise   engaged  In  cozn- 

merce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, and  who  in  such  workweek  is  brought 
within  the  purview  of  this  section  by  the 
awnendments  made  to  this  Act  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966,  wages 
at  the  following  rates : 

"  ■  ( 1 )  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments. 

■■'(2)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hou^durlng 
the  second  year  from  such  date, 

"'(3)  not  less  than  $1.30  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date, 

"'(4)  not  less  than  $1.46  an  hour  during 
the  fourth  year  from  such  date,  and 

■'  (5)  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hotir  there- 
after.' 

"Employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the   Virgin 
Islands 

"Sec.  304.  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■''(c)(1)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  superseded  in  the  case  of  any  employee 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for 
so  long  as  and  insofar  as  such  employee  is 
covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  here- 
after Issued  by  the  Secretary  ptu-suant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee  appointed   pursuant   to   section    5. 

"■(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee 
who  is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and  to 
whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a I  would  otherwise  apply,  the  fol- 
lowing rates  shall  apply : 
"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1968. 
increased  by  12  per  centum,  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  in  a  wage  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  be- 
come effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable 
to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  industry  committee  appointed 
under  section  6,  whichever  is  later, 

"  '(B)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
not  less  than  the  rate  of  rates  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (A) .  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  16  percentum  of  the  rate  or  rates  appli- 
cable under  the  most  recent  wage  order  la- 
sued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are 
superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  la 
a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  the  recommendations  of  a  review 
committee  appointed  under  paragraph  (C). 

"(OAny  employer,  or  group  of  employ- 
ers, employing  a  majority  of  the  employeet 
In  an  industry  In  Puerto  Rloo  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  writ- 
ing for  toe  appointment  of  a  review  com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or 
rates  to  be  paid  such  employees  In  lieu  ol 
the  rate  or  rates  provided  by  paragraph  (A) 
or   (B) ,     Any  such  application  with  reepect 
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to  any  rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  para- 
graph (A)  shall  be  filed  within  sixty  days 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966  and  any  such 
application  with  respect  to  any  rate  or  rates 
provided  for  under  paragraph  (B)  shall  be 
filed  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  and  not  leas  than  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  applicable  rate  or 
rate*  under  paragraph  (B).  The  Secretary 
•hall  promptly  consider  such  application  and 
may  appoint  a  review  committee  if  he  has 
reaaooable  cause  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
financial  and  other  Information  contained  In 
the  application,  that  oompUance  with  any 
applicable  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  will  substanUally  curtail 
•mployment  In  such  Industry.  The  Secre- 
tary's decision  upon  any  such  application 
shall  be  final.  Any  wage  order  laaued  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendations  of  a  review 
committee  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
shall  take  effect  on  the  applicable  effective 
date  provided  In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B). 

'l'(D)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of-a  r«vl*w  committee  prior  to  the  applicable 
effective  date  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B). 
the  applicable  percentage  Increase  provided 
by  any  such  paragraph  shall  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  prescribed  therein,  except 
with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an  employer 
who  filed  an  application  under  paragraph 
(C)  and  who  files  with  the  Secretary  an  un- 
dertaking with  a  surety  or  sureties  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to  his  em- 
ployees of  an  amount  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate such  employees  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  they  actually  receive  and 
the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  such  undertaking  and  any 
■urns  recovered  by  him  shall  be  held  in  a 
special  deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid, 
on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the 
employee  or  employees  affected.  Any  such 
^■um  not  paid  to  an  employee  because  of  In- 
ability to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three  years 
shall  be  covered  into  the^Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"  '(3)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  lubaectlon  (a)  (5)  or  subsection  (b) 
wo\ild  otherwise  H>ply,  the  Secretary  shall 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1908  .appoint  a  ^>eclal  Industry  committee  In 
accordance  with  section  5  to  recommend  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
section  8.  but  not  In  excess  of  the  applicable 
rate  provided  by  subsection  (a)  (6)  or  sub- 
section (b) ,  to  be  applicable  to  such  employee 
m  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  (5)  or  subsection  (b) ,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  rate  or  rates  reconunended  by 
the  special  industry  committee  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  such  employee  upon 
the  effMtlve  date  of  the  wage  order  issued 
pursuant  to  such  reconunendation  but  not 
before  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  I^kbor  Standards  Amendments  ot 
1966. 

"  '(4)  Hie  proTlsloiu  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8,  relating  to  special  Industry  commit- 
tees, Bhall  be  applicable  to  review  committees 
appointed  under  tills  subeectlon.  Ttie  ap- 
potatment  of  a  review  committee  shall  be  in 
addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special 
Industry  committee  required  to  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8,  except  that  no  special  industry 
committee  shall  bold  any  heerlng  within  one 
-ysat^  after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  for 
suc^  industry  shall  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  review  committee  to  be 
p«ld  In  lieu  ot  the  rate  or  rates  |H-ovlded  for 
under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B).  The  minimum 
wag»  rats  or  rates  prescribed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  effect  only  for  so  long  as 
and  Insofar  as  suoh  minimum  wage  rate  or 
vatas  have  not  been  superseded  by  a  wage 


order  fixing  a  higher  mirimxmi  wage  rate  or 
rates  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  in  subsectlod  (a)  ot"  subsection 
(b) )  hereafter  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
Industry  committee.' 
"Contract  services  to  federal  Government 

"Sec.  305.  Section  6  of  Buch  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  itiereof  tlie  following 
new  subsection : 

"'(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections  lai 
(1)  and  (f)  thereof  1.  every  employer  provid- 
ing services  under  ■.:  contract  subject  to  sec- 
tion 2(b)(1)  of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1966  (  79  Stilt.  1034  i  or  aay  subcontract  there- 
under shall  pay  to  eadti  of  his  employees 
whose  rate  of  pay  Is  not  aoverned  by  the  Sen'- 
Ice  Contract  Act  or  1965  (Public  Law  89-286) 
or  to  whom  subsection  la)  i  1)  of  this  section 
Is  not  applicable,  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
the  rates  provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.' 

"Federal  erttployees 

"Sec.  306,  Section  18  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  (s)'  Immediately  after 
"Sec  18.'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subseotlon- 

■■'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (Other  tftan  section  13(f)  )  or 
any  other  law,  &ny  employee — 

"'(1)  described  in  paragraph  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5 
U.S.C.  1082(7)  )  whose  compensation  is  re- 
quired to  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  as  nearly  as  Is  con^stent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  In  accordance  with  prevailing 
rates,  and  any  Federal  eaiplcyee  !n  the  Canal 
Zone  engaged  In  emploj-ment  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed In  such  paragraph  (  7) .  or 

"  '(2)  described  in  seatlon  7474  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  whoae  rates  of  wages  are 
established  to  conform,  as  nearly  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest,  with  those 
of  private  establishments  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity,  or 

"'(3)  employed  In  a  nonappropriated  fund 
Instrumentality  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Forces, 

shall'  have  his  basic  cotnpensatton  fixed  or 
adjusted  at  a  wage  rate  which  Is  not  less 
than  the  appropriate  w»ge  rate  provided  for 
In  section  6(a)(1)  of  this  Act  (except  that 
the  Y'age  rate  provided  for  In  section  6(b) 
shall  apply  to  any  employee  who  performed 
services  during  the  worftweek  In  a  work  place 
within  the  Canal  Zone),  trnd  shall  have  his 
overtime  compensation  »et  at  an  hourly  rate 
not  less  than  the  overtime  rate  provided  for 
In  section  7(a)  of  this  A«t.' 

"rrnj!  tv — application  or   maximttm    hocrs 
paovis«>Ns 

"Presently  and  newly  covered  employees 

"Sec.  401.  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  no  employer  shall  employ  any 
of  bis  employees  who  in  any  workweek  Is 
engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  In  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  fbr  commerce,  for  a 
workweek  longar  than  forty  hours  unless 
such  employee  receives  compensation  for  his 
employment  In  excess  of  the  hours  above 
specified  at  a  rate  not  1«m  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
amployed. 

'"(2)  No  employer  shbll  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  In  any  tarorkweek  Is  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  or  la  employed  In  an  enter- 
prlM  engaged  In  comm«-ce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  conuntrce,  and  who  In  such 
workweek  is  brought  within  the  purview  of 
this  subsection  by  the  amendments  made  to 
this  Act  by  the  Fair  Lahcr  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966 — 


■■■(A)  for  sc  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
four  hours  during  the  first  year  from  th* 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standanii 
Amendments  of  1966, 

"'(B)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hours  during  the  second  year  from  such 
date,  or 

"'(C)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  second  year 
from  such  date. 

unless  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the  hours 
above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  Is  employed.' 

"Commission  salesman 
'  Sxc.  402.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  204 
(d)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence :  'In  determining  the  proportion  of 
compen.>ialicn  representing  commissions,  all 
earnings  resulting  from  the  application  ot 
a  bona  fide  commission  rate  shall  be  deemed 
commlsslon.s  on  goods  or  services  without 
regard  to  whether  the  computed  commls- 
sloiis  exceed  the  draw  or  guarantee.' 

"Sec.  403.  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  Include  the  following  new  subsection: 
"■(J)  No  employer  engaged  In  the  opera- 
tion of  a  hospital  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  if,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  understanding  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee  be- 
fore F>erformance  of  the  work,  a  work  period 
of  fourteen  consecutive  workdays  Is  accepted 
In  lieu  of  the  workweek  of  seven  con-secu- 
tlve  workdays  for  purposes  of  overtime  com- 
putation and  if,  for  his  employment  In  ex- 
cess of  eight  hours  In  any  workday  and  In 
exce.ss  of  eighty  hours  In  such  fourteen- 
day  p>ertod.  the  employee  receives  compensa^ 
tlon  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed." 

"TTn-B    V — HAKDICAPPCD    WOSKERS 

"Sec.  501.  Section  14  of  the  Pali  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting '(a)'  after  'Sec.  14.'  and  by  amend- 
ing clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  to  read  u 
follows:  '(2)  subject  to  the  special  provision* 
In  subsections  "(b)"  and  "(c)".  the  employ- 
ment of  individuals  whose  earning  capacity 
Is  Impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  mental  de- 
ficiency or  injury,  under  special  certl3cat« 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  at  such  wages  lower 
than  the  minimum  wage  applicable  under 
section  6  and  for  such  period  as  shall  b« 
fixed  In  such  certificates.' 

"Sec  502.  Section  14  of  the  Fair  Lsbot 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsections  st 
the  end  of  subsection  (a) : 

'"(b)  Handicapped  workers  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops  shall  be  paid  wagM 
commensurate  with  those  paid  nonhandl- 
capped  workers  in  industry  in  the  vldnlty 
for  essentially  the  same  type,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  work,  but  not  less  than  the  wage* 
specified  in  the  special  certificates  issued  un- 
der clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  »ub- 
section  (c)  :  Provided,  That  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987,  no  certificate  shall  l>e  Issued  un- 
der clause  (2)  of  subeectlon  (a)  which  sball 
p>ermlt  the  payment  to  handicapped  worken 
employed  In  sheltered  workshops  of  wages  st 
a  rate  lower  than  50  per  centum  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  applicable  imder  section  8  oi 
this  Act:  beglrmlng  January  1.  1968.  sudi 
wages  shall  not  be  leas  than  76  per  centum 
of  such  minimum  wage;  and  beginning  J*** 
uary  1,  1969,  such  wages  shall  not  be  !•• 
than  the  minimum  wage  In  effect  under  ••► 
tlon  6  of  this  Act;  but  In  no  Instance  sMB 
handicapped  workers  employed  in  sheltered 
workshops  receiving  wages  In  excess  of  tl>» 
prescribed  mlnlmums  be  reduced  to  the  !«•• 
scrit>ed  mlnlmums. 
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"The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  regulatlone 
vblcb  be  shall  prescribe,  may  lasus  spseUl 

certificates  for  less  than  the  minimum  wags 
requirements  tmder  this  subsection  In  pn>> 

porUon  to  the  worker's  productivity: 

" '  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  handicapped  workers 
engaged  in  training  or  evaluation  programs, 
where  their  work  Is  Incidental  to  such  pro- 
grams, and  such  regulations  shall  specify 
nme  limitations  and  other  criteria  which 
shall  be  conditions  for  the  issuance  of  such 
special  certificates;  and 

"(2)  Under  exceptional  circumstances, 
uid  such  regulations  shall  specify  and  de- 
scribe the  term  "exceptional  circumstances" 
which  shall  Include  multlhandlcapped  in- 
dividuals and  those  individuals  so  severely 
unpaired  that  they  are  unable  to  engage  In 
competitive  employment, 

"  The  State  agency  administering  or  su- 
pervising the  administration  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  those  handicapped  Individuals  for 
whom  special  certificates  may  be  issued  un- 
der (l)  and  (2)  above,  and  said  cerUficatlons 
shall  be  reviewed  annually  by  the  Secretary. 

"•(C)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  new 
claaslflcatlon  which  shall  be  called  work  ac- 
tivity centers,  and  which  shall  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sheltered  workshops  cov- 
ered by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  that  said  centers  shall  be  planned 
and  designed  exclusively  for  handicapped 
workers  whose  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment Is  so  severe  as  to  make  their  productive 
capacity  Inconsequential. 

'"The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  conduct  a 
itudy  by  January  1,  1968,  to  establish  a  for- 
mula for  determining  equitable  compensation 
for  handicapped  workers  employed  In  work 
activity  centers 

"  'Only  handicapped  workers  whose  pro- 
ducUve  capacity  has  been  evaluated  and 
certified  to  the  Secretary  as  inconsequential 
by  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  shall  be  employed  in  a 
work  activity  center,  and  such  certifications 
thall  be  reviewed  annually  by  the  Secretary. 

"'Pending  the  development  of  such  for- 
mula, the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  approve 
special  certificates  for  less  than  the  roinl- 
mums  applicable  under  section  6.  or  subsec- 
aona  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.' 
"  Sk.  503.  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
Be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
«ry  for  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
M  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  bv 
toe  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

'Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
instructed  to  commence  Immedlatelv  a  com- 
plete study  of  wage  payments  to  handicapped 
cuents  of  sheltered  workshops  and  of  the 
■easlblllty  of  raising  existing  wage  standards 
m  such  workshops.  The  Secretary  Is  further 
I  ,^,"!^  to,  report  to  the  Congress  by  July 
w»e7.  the  findings  of  such  study  with  ap- 
propriate recommendations. 
■Title  vi— statute  or  limitations;  EFTBcrrvE 
date;  and  stttdy 
"Statute  of  limitations 

'Jl^'  ^^^-  '^>  Section  16(c)  of  such  Act 
>s  amended  by  striking  out  -two-year  statute- 
"Jd  by  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'statutes'. 

(b)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Portal-to-Portal 
»«  of  1947  (Public  Law  49.  Eightieth  Con- 
^)  IS  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
•en^colon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
r^f  .  ''*,  **'**  °  '^^^^  °^  action  arising  out 
w^t^,7  v!'""'  Violation  may  be  commenced 
^n^three  years  after  the  cause  of  action 

"Effective  date 
thifT  ^^  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
A.1, »  w  ^^^  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
•™u  me  effect  on  February  1.  1967.  On  and 
^  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
secretary   la   authorized   to   promulgate 


necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with 
regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act. 

"Study  of  excessive  overtime 
"Sec  608.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
instructed  to  commence  Immediately  a  cc«n- 
piete  study  of  present  practices  dealing  with 
overtime  payments  for  work  in  excess  of  forty 
hours  per  week  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
overtime  work  Impedes  the  creation  of  new 
Job  opportunities  in  Amertoan  Industry.  The 
SecreUry  Is  further  instructed  to  report 
to  the  Congress  by  July  1.  1987,  the  findings 
of  such  survey  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. 

"TrrLE  vn — inckease  in  wrrNEss  tees 
"Sec.  701.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1821,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'A  witness  attending  In 
any  court  of  the  United  Statee,  or  before  a 
United  States  commissioner,  or  before  any 
person  authorized  to  take  his  deposition  pur- 
suant to  any  rule  or  order  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  at  any  time  shall  receive  for 
each  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour  of  such  at- 
tendance, and  for  each  bom-  or  fraction  of 
an  hour  necessarily  occupied  In  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same,  comjjensatlon  at 
a  rate  eqiml  to  the  minimum  hourly  wage 
rate  prescribed  at  such  time  by  section  6 
(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  but  not  less  than  $4  per 
day  for  each  day  of  such  attendance  or 
travel,  and  shall  receive  8  cents  per  mile  for 
gomg  from  and  returning  to  his  place  of 
residence.' 

"Sec.  702.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act."., 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUaH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  It  is 
so  ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  STAFF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PTTBLIC 
WELFARE  TO  HAVE  TH«  PRTVILXCE  OF  THE 
FLOOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  additional 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  137X2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  turn  at  this  time  to  a  consideration 
of  HH.  13712,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend 
its  protection  to  additional  employees 
and  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  29.6 
million  workers  in  America,  out  of  the 
total  of  60  million  in  our  indufitrial  work 


force,  are  covered  by  Federal  minimum 
wage  laws.  This  bill  would  raise  the 
minimum  standards  of  those  29.6  million 
covered  by  the  present  minimum  wage 
l&v.'s,  and  it  would  bring  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws  for  the  first  time — and 
set  a  floor  below  which  their  wages  could 
not  go — 7.2  million  workers. 

This  is  landmark  legislation,  not 
merely  in  labor,  but  also  in  the  economy 
of  America.  The  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore this  Congress.  It  raises  some 
fundamental  questions  concerning  the 
responsibility  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment to  its  people — all  its  people  and 
not  only  those  who  are  influential 
enough  or  articulate  enough  to  make 
their  voices  heard  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  Congress  has  sought  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  educational  system,  to 
stimulate  economic  growth,  to  guaran- 
tee all  citizens  their  full  constitutional 
rights.  These  are  sound  objectives; 
their  attainment  are  goals  worthy  of  a 
great  nation. 

But,  of  what  value  are  constitutional 
rights  to  those  who  lack  basic  economic 
rights? 

Of  what  use  are  Improved  schools  to 
those  whose  economic  deprivation  de- 
stroys their  self-respect  and  motivation 
to  improve  their  condition? 

What  good  is  general  prosperity  to 
those  who  are  not  permitted  to  share  In 
its  benefits? 

As  President  Roosevelt  stated  in  1937: 

Our  Nation,  so  richly  endowed  with  na- 
tural resources  and  with  a  capable  and  In- 
dustrious population  should  be  able  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  Insuring  to  all  our 
able-bodied  working  men  and  women  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  wage  for  newly  covered 
nonfarm  workers  of  $1  an  hour  begin- 
ning February  1,  1967.  This  miniminn 
rate  will  be  raised  In  four  annual  in- 
creases to  $1.60  an  hour  beginning  Feb- 
ruary' 1,  1971. 

For  workers  now  covered  by  the  act, 
the  minimum  wage  would  be  raised  from 
SI. 25  to  $1.40  per  hour,  beginning  Feb- 
ruarj-  1.  1967,  and,  under  the  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  to  $1.60  an  hour 
1  year  later,  Febriiary  1,  1968.  That. 
Mr.  President,  would  be  for  the  29.6  mil- 
lion now  covered  by  minimum  wages. 

Farmworkers,  unless  exempted,  would 
be  provided  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an 
hour,  to  be  raised  In  two  annual  In- 
creases to  $1.30  an  hour  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1969. 

The  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  oi  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  necessary  for 
the  health  and  general  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  workers.  An  Individual  who 
works  40  hours  per  week  at  the  pres- 
ent statutory  minimum  earns  $2,600  in 
1  year. 

That  in  Itself  is.  below  the  minimum 
Income  of  $3,000  judged  to  be  poverty - 
level  income  in  this  coimtry  today.  The 
present  $1.25  or  $2,600  a  year  is  totalJ^r 
out  of  line  with  the  realities  of  today. 
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Would  any  Member  of  this  Chamber 
cerlously  contend  that  $2,600  for  a  year 
Of  work  represents  a  fair  labor  standard? 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  an 
increase  in  the  statutory  minimum  or  an 
extension  of  coverage  to  new  classes  of 
employees  Is  inflationary;  that  It  will 
result  in  layoffs;  or  that  we  simply  Just 
cannot  afford  it.  These  same  persons 
throw  up  their  arms  In  horror  because 
the  $1.60  Minimum  rate  for  presently 
covered  workers  will  take  place  In  1968 
Instead  of  some  later  date.  A  living 
wage,  they  claim,  is  Just  too  much  for 
some  employers  to  pay. 

I  point  out  that  the  minimum  wage 
has  to  Ko  to  $1.60  in  order  to  get  the 
workers  above  a  yearly  income  of  $3,000. 

These  same,  stale  arguments  are  raised 
in  one  form  or  another  every  time  fair 
labor  standards  are  considered.  This 
Nation  has  survived  and  indeed  prospered 
as  a  result  of  improvements  in  basic 
living  standards  in  the  past.  The  mini- 
mum wage  laws  had  much  to  do  with 
that.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  our 
ability  to  do  so  now  has  not  been  im- 
paired by  over  5  years  of  uninter- 
rupted economic  growth.  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  this  legislation  can  and 
will  Improve  the  Income,  level  of  living, 
morale,  and  efSclency  of  many  of  our 
lowest  paid  workers  and  encourages  more 
effective  use  of  manpower  in  our  econ- 
omy. When  it  comes  to  standards  of 
elementary  decency  for  large  numbers  of 
Americans,  this  Nation  can  ill  afford  to 
plead  poverty. 

If  this  Nation  contends  that  it  can- 
not pay  a  level  of  wages  high  enough 
to  bring  a  family  above  the  poverty  level, 
then  the  Nation  pleads  poverty  in  that 
case.  So  this  bill  is  an  answer  to  the  plea 
that  the  Nation  is  poverty  stricken  and 
cannot  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  bring 
workers  up  to  a  wage  which  is  above  the 
poverty  bracket. 

The  President's  Coxmdl  of  Economic 
Advisers  shares  my  view — and  the  view 
of  the  committee — that  the  economy  can 
readily  adjust  to  the  proposed  minimum 
rate  Increases.  In  a  letter  of  May  19, 
1966,  to  the  House  leadership,  the  Coun- 
cil made  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  bill  and  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  economy: 

Tbe  minimum  wage  Increase  prc^Kteed  by 
HJt.  13713  for  those  already  oovered  by  the 
njBA  reflects  appropriate  concern  for  the 
Standard!  at  nonloiUtlonary  behavior  at 
wages. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  stress  those 
words:  This  Is  nonlnflatlonary. 

Aa  you  know,  the  OouncU's  wage  guldepost 
provldM  for  a  specific  exception  in  those 
cases  "where  wages  are  particularly  low — 
that  is.  near  the  bottom  of  the  economy's 
wace  scales."  The  wages  of  those  actually 
affected  by  minimum  wage  protection  ob- 
viously faU  into  this  category  of  exceptions 
to  the  gxiidepost,  and  therefore  should  move 
up  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  economy's 
productivity  trend.  Only  then  can  our  least 
advantaged  workan  move  closer  to  the  arer- 
age  standards  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
Nation's  labor  force.  When  one  considers 
the  time  span  since  the  last  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  in  1883  and  the  timing  of 
the  iacTuasus  Mheduled  by  HJt.  13713,  the 
rate  of  inoreaae  appears  enttr«ly  reasonable 
for  tlUs  particular  type  of  exception  to  the 
guMeposts. 


In  addition  to  raising^  the  minimum 
wage  the  proposed  lefuJation  would  ex- 
tend protections  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  more  than  7  million  em- 
ployees not  now  covened  by  any  law  pro- 
tecting them  on  mimmum  wages.  In- 
cluded are  workers  in  retailing,  construc- 
tion workers,  laxmdry  and  drycleaning, 
transit,  restaurant,  and  food  service 
workers;  employees  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, agricultural  processing,  and  log- 
ging; employees  of  hotels,  motels,  hospi- 
tals, and  related  institutions.  It  would 
also  Incorporate  basic  wage  policies  for 
Federal  wage  board  employees,  certain 
employees  of  naval  faeilitles  whose  wages 
are  established  to  conform  with  those  of 
private  establishments  in  the  vicinity 
where  they  work,  and  employees  of  non- 
appropriated fiind  Instrumentalities. 
The  wages  of  these  Federal  employees 
are  now  dependent  in  i>art  on  adminis- 
trative discretion. 

Many  of  the  emploj^ees  who  would  be 
covered  by  the  new  legislation  are  among 
the  most  poorly  paid  and  economically 
deprived  In  our  society.  In  studying  this 
legislation,  our  committee  found  that 
there  was  a  significaJit  correlation  be- 
tween poverty  earni|igs  and  exclusion 
from  the  protective  provisions  of  the  act. 
Among  family  heads  employed  in  indus- 
tries generally  covered  by  the  act,  only  5 
to  10  percent  had  annual  incomes  under 
$3,000  in  1964.  The  figure  is  6  to  13  per- 
cent in  industries  where  there  is  partial 
coverage.  But  in  industries  where  there 
is  little  or  no  coverage,  the  proportions 
jumped  to  29  and  47  percent,  respective- 
ly. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGfi.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  discussing  this  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  worker 
who  is  now  receiving  a  poverty  wage. 
But,  it  is  also  clear  tliat  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  loses  when  thf  sores  of  poverty 
are  permitted  to  fester.  We  talk  about 
crime,  and  violence  In  the  streets,  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  dope  addiction. 
We  spend  millions  ol  doUars  on  police 
protection  and  then  complain  that  what 
what  we  are  doing  is  inadequate.  It  is 
proposed  that  we  spend  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  doing  something  about  poverty 
in  the  cities.  It  is  kiadequate.  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  inadequate  as  long  as 
large  groups  tn  our  society  are  unable 
to  receive  an  honest  day's  pay  for  an 
honest  day's  work. 

We  have  learned  that  we  have  in  this 
Nation  workers  receiving  25.  40,  50.  60. 
and  65  cents  an  hoitr  who  should  be 
under  the  minimum  v»age  law  of  at  least 
$1  an  hour  under  any  society  standard. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  a  necessary  step  in  rem- 
edying inadequacies  of  our  present  ap- 
proach. I  strongly  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  important  bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  I  should  now  like  to 
explain  in  detail. 

1 .  KNTERPMSC  COVERAGE 

Before  the  1961  amendments  to  the 
act.  coverage  was  limited  to  Individual 
employees  who  were  themselves  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  The  1961  amend- 
ments expanded  coverage  by  adding  pro- 


tection for  those  employed  in  an  "enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce," 
However,  the  enterprise  coverage  wag 
subject  to  an  annual  sales  test  of  $i 
million.  Separate  dollar  tests  for  the 
construction  indiistry — $350,000— and 
gasoline  service  establishments — $250  - 
000  were  providfed. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  present  bill  would 
reduce  the  million-dollEir  test  to  $500,000 
for  2  years,  and  then  reduce  it  again  to 
$250,000  as  the  test,  after  2  years.  There 
would  be  no  dollar  tests  for  enterprises 
engaged  in:  first,  laundering,  cleaning, 
or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics;  second! 
construction;  or.  third,  the  operation  of 
hospitals  and  related  institutions  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

"Mom  and  Pop"  stores — those  estab- 
lishments m  which  the  only  employees 
are  the  immediate  family  of  the  owner- 
continue  to  be  excluded,  and  their  sales 
are  not  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
annual  gross  sales  of  any  "enterprise." 
a.  TIPS 

Section  3(m),  defining  the  term 
"wage,"  is  amended  by  adding  to  tiie 
section  a  provision  that  the  wages  paid 
by  an  employer  to  a  "tipped  employee" 
are  to  include  tips.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion that  tips  cannot  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage.  In 
other  words,  an  employer  cannot  rely 
on  tips  alone.  A  "tipped  employee" 
is  defined  in  section  3(t)  as  any  em- 
ployee engaged  in  an  occupation  in  which 
he  customarily  and  regularly  receives 
more  than  $20  a  month  in  tips. 

The  amendment  establishes  certainty 
in  the  law  where  it  has  been  lacking. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  it  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  expansion  of  coverage 
into  areas  where  the  employment  of 
tipped  employees  is  common. 

As  to  the  mechanics  of  the  provision, 
the  bill  permits  the  employer  to  make 
an  initial  determination  of  the  amount 
of  tips,  and  thus  avoids  any  interference 
in  normal  payroll  practices.  However, 
it  affords  safeguards  to  the  employee  by 
permitting  him  to  show,  if  he  can,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  the  actual  amount  of  tips  received 
by  him  was  less  than  the  amount  of  tips 
determined  by  liis  employer  and  having 
his  wage  adjusted  by  the  difference. 

3.    REVISION    OP   ESCEMPnONS 

First.  Hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  sea- 
sonal amusement  and  recreational 
establishments,  and  hospitals  and  re- 
lated institutions:  The  bill  repeals  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemptions 
now  provided  in  section  13(a)  (2)  di.t  and 
(iii)  for  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and 
hospitals  and  related  institutions,  but 
restores  the  overtime  exemption  for 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  nursing 
homes  in  a  new  section  13<b)  (8). 

As  amended,  the  exemption  in  section 
13(a)  (2)  would  be  limited  to  any  retaii 
or  service  establishment:  First,  having 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  being 
made  within  the  State  wherein  it  is 
located:  and,  second,  not  within  an  en- 
terprise described  in  section  3's).  or 
iiaving  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
which  is  less  than  $250,000.    The  defl- 
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nition  of  a  "retail  or  service  establish- 
ment" in  section  13(aJ(2)  remains  un- 
changed. It  is  defined  as  an  establish- 
ment 75  percent  of  whose  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  goods,  services,  or 
both  is  not  for  resale  and  is  recognized 
as  retail  sales  or  services  in  the  partic- 
ular industry. 

Expressly  carved  out  from  the  exemp- 
tion are  establishments  or  employees 
engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning,  or  re- 
pairing clothing  or  fabrics  or  establish- 
ments engaged  "in  the  operation  of" 
hospitals  and  related  iiistitutions  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  are 
within  the  new  "enterprise"  coverage. 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption contained  in  section  13(a)  (20) 
for  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  is  employed  primarily 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  or 
offering  of  food  or  beverages  for  human 
consumption  is  repealed.  But  the  over- 
time exemption  is  retained  in  a  new 
section  13(b)  (18). 

The  imnimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption in  section  13(a>  (2)  (ii)  for  sea- 
sonal amusement  and  recreational 
establishments  is  limited  to  establish- 
ments which  do  not  operate  for  more 
than  7  months  annually,  of  which 
have  average  receipts  for  any  6  months 
of  the  year  which  do  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  their  average  receipts  for  the 
remaining  6  months  of  the  year. 

Second.  Laundry  and  cleaning  estab- 
lishments: The  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time exemption  of  any  employee  em- 
ployed by  any  establishment  engaged 
in  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing 
clothing  dr  fabrics — section  13(a)(3)  — 
is  eliminated. 

Third.  Agricultural  workers:  The  bill 
covers  only  agricultural  workers  on  the 
largest  farms — the  so-called  agri-busi- 
ness entei-prises — which  used  500  man- 
days  of  agricultural  labor  in  any  calen- 
dar quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 

A  "man-day"  is  defined  in  a  new  sec- 
tion 3'ui  as  meaning  any  day  during 
any  portion  of  which  an  employee  per- 
forms any  agricultural  labor. 

Certain  employees  are  to  be  excluded 
from  both  the  general  man-day  count 
and  from  the  coverage  of  the  act.  These 
employees  are  not  included  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  individual  farm  exceeds 
the  500  man-day  criteria,  and  are  not 
covered  even  though  employed  by  a  farm 
which  does  meet  the  criteria.  The  em- 
ployees who  are  so  excluded  are: 

First.  The  parent,  spouse,  child,  or 
other  member  of  an  agricultural  em- 
ployer's immediate  family: 

Second.  An  employee  who  (a)  is  em- 
Ployed  as  a  hand  har\-est  laborer  and  is 
M:d  on  a  piece-rate  basis  in  an  opera- 
aon  which  has  been,  and  is  customarily 
and  generally  recognized  as  having  been, 
paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  in  the  region 
or  employment,  (b)  commutes  daily 
irom  his  permanent  residence  to  the 
larm  on  which  he  is  so  employed,  and 
|c)  has  been  employed  in  agriculture 
less  than  13  weeks  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year;  and 

Third,  An  employee  who  is  "princi- 
P*uy  engaged  in  the  range  production 
of  livestock." 


The  bill  also  provides  an  exemption 
for  the  children  of  migrant  workers  if 
such  children  are  (a)  16  years  of  age  or 
under  and  are  employed  as  hand  harvest 
laborers.  <b>  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis 
in  an  operation  which  has  been,  and  is 
customarily  and  generally  recognized  as 
having  been,  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis 
in  the  region  of  employment,  (c)  em- 
ployed on  the  same  farm  as  their  parents, 
and  Id)  paid  the  same  piece  rate  as  em- 
ployees over  age  16  are  paid  on  the  same" 
farm. 

Although  the  employment  of  these 
children  is  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  requirements,  such  emplojment 
will  be  included  in  the  500  man-day 
count. 

The  bill  removes  the  present  minimum 
wage  exemption  in  section  13'ai(16> 
for  agricultural  employees  employed  in 
livestock  auction  operations. 

Exemption  from  the  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  act  would  be  preser\'ed  for 
any  employee  employed:  First,  in  agri- 
culture, or  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals, 
reservoirs,  or  waten*-ays  for  agricultural 
purposes;  and,  second,  in  connection 
with  livestock  auction  operations — new- 
sections  13(b)  (12)  and  (13).  respec- 
tively. 

Fourth.  Agricultural  handling  and 
processing:  The  bill  revises  the  exemp- 
tions relating  to  agricultural  handling 
and  processing  contained  in  section 
13(a)  and  section  7  of  the  act. 

The  exemptions  in  section  13' a)  for 
the  following  employees  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  overtime  exemptions  In 
section  13(b) :  First,  employees  employed 
by  country  elevators:  second,  employees 
employed  in  the  ginning  of  cotton:  and, 
third,  employees  engaged  In  the  trans- 
portation of  fruit  and  vegetables  or  the 
transportation  of  farmworkers. 

The  present  exemption  In  section  13 
(a)  (10)  of  the  act  provides  a  complete 
year-round  exemption  from  the  act's 
minimima  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
for  employees  in  the  area  of  production 
and  engaged  in.  first,  handling,  prepar- 
ing, storing,  compressing,  psisteurizing, 
drying,  and  preparing  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commodities  in  their  raw 
or  natural  state;  second,  canning  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  commodities  for 
market;  or,  third,  making  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

This  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption is  repealed  by  the  bill. 

There  Is  presently  in  section  7(b)  (3)  a 
14-week  overtime  exemption,  limited  to 
12  hours  a  day  and  56  hours  a  week,  ap- 
plicable to  employees  employed  in  sea- 
sonal industries. 

The  present  overtime  exemption  in 
section  7(c)  of  the  act  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

First.  There  Is  a  year-roimd  unlimited 
exemption  applicable  to  employees  of  em- 
ployers engaged  in  (a)  first  processing  of 
milk,  et  cetera,  into  dairy  products;  (b) 
cotton  compressing  and  ginning;  (c)  cot- 
tonseed processing;  or,  (d)  the  process- 
ing of  certain  farm  products  into  sugar. 
Second.  There  is  a  14-week  unlimited 
exemption  applicable  to  employees  of 
employers  engaged  in  (a)  first  process- 
ing, et  cetera,  of  perishable  or  seasonal 


fresh  fruits  or  vegetables;  (b)  flrat  proc- 
essing within  area  of  production  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  during  a  season- 
al operation;  or,  (c)  handling  or  slaugh- 
tering of  livestock  and  poultry. 

These  two  exemptions  are  replaced  by 
exemptions  contained  In  new  sections  7 
(c)  and  7(d).  SecUon  7(c)  provides  a 
14-week  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees employed  in  a  seasonal  industry, 
limited  to  10  hours  a  day  and  52  hours  a 
week. 

The  new  section  7(d)  provides  a  14- 
week  overtime  exemption,  limited  to  10 
hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week,  for  em- 
ployees In  an  enterprise  which  is  In  an 
industry  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Idibor 
to  be.  first,  engaged  in  handling,  pr(x»ss- 
ing.  and  so  forth,  of  perishable  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  commodities  In 
their  raw  or  natural  state;  and,  second, 
seasonal  in  natiire  or  characterized  by 
marked  annually  recurring  seasonal 
peaks  of  operation  at  the  places  of  first 
marketing  or  first  processing  of  such 
commodities  from  farms. 

"Perishable  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities"  are  those  which  In 
their  raw  or  natural  state  ai-e  subject 
to  deterioration  or  spoilage  under  ordl- 
nar>'  circumstances  unless  some  aflBrma- 
tlve  action  is  taken  within  a  short  time 
to  preserve  them  from  spoilage  or  decay. 

A  "seasonal  industry"  is  one  which 
stops  its  primary  operations  during  those 
parts  of  the  year  when,  as  a  result  of  nat- 
ural conditions,  the  commodities  handled 
in  such  industry  are  not  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  industry  character- 
ized by  "seasonal  peaks"  of  operation 
does  not  stop  its  primary  operations  dur- 
ing the  year,  but,  rather,  maintains  them 
at  a  constant  level  except  during  certain 
I>eriods  of  the  year  when  its  operations 
are  greatly  expanded  to  take  care  of  the 
seasonal  influx  of  the  commodities  in 
their  raw  or  natural  state. 

If  an  employer  qualifies  for  an  exemp- 
tion under  both  section  7(c)  and  7(d), 
each  exemption  is  limited  to  10  weeks, 
making  20  weelts  the  maximum  aggre- 
gate period  of  exemption  available  to  an 
employer  under  these  sections. 

Fifth.  Small  newspapers:  Section  13 
(a)(8i  of  the  act  presently  provides  a 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
for  employees  of  certain  small  news- 
papers if  the  major  part  of  the  news- 
paper's circulation  is  within  the  county 
in  which  it  is  both  printed  and  pub- 
lished, or  contiguous  coimties.  This  sec- 
tion is  amended  so  that  the  major  part 
of  the  newspaper's  circulation  need  only 
be  in  the  county  in  which  the  newspaper 
is  published,  of  contiguous  counties. 

Sixth.  Transportation  companies :  The 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
for  employees  of  street,  suburban  orii- 
terurban  electric  railways,  or  local  trofley 
or  motor  bus  carriers  in  section  13(a)  (9) 
is  amended  by  repealing  the  present  ex- 
emption and  by  providing  an  overtime 
exemption  for  operating  employees  if  the 
employer  has  annual  sales  of  less  than  $1 
million. 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption for  employers  In  the  taxicab 
business  in  section  13(a)  (12)  is  nar- 
rowed to  an  overtime  exemption  for  taxi 
drivers  in  section  13(b)  (17) . 
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Serenth.  Logging  crews:  The  present 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
for  logging  crews  of  12  or  less  is  amended 
to  exempt  crews  of  8  or  less  during  the 
year  beginning  February  1,  1967,  and 
crews  of  6  or  less  beginning  February  1, 
1908  and  thereafter. 

Eighth.  Automobile,  aircraft,  and 
farm  Implement  sales  establishments: 
Section  lS(a)(19),  exempting  any  em- 
ployee of  establishments  engaged  pri- 
marily in  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or 
fsum  Implements  from  the  act's  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  requirements  Is 
repealed,  and  an  overtime  exemption  is 
provided  for  salesmen  and  mechanics 
employed  by  nonmanufacturlng  estab- 
lishments engaged  primarily  In  selling 
automobiles,  trucks,  trailers,  farm  imple- 
ments, or  aircraft  to  ultimate  purchasers. 

Ninth.  Qasoline  service  stations:  The 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  of 
gasoline  service  stations  in  section  13 
(b)  (8)  Is  repealed. 

Tenth.  Petroleiun  distribution  em- 
ployees: The  imllmited  overtime  exemp- 
tion of  petroleum  distribution  employees 
of  the  tyi>e  described  in  section  13(b) 
'(10)  Is  modified  in  an  amendment  of 
section  7(b)  (3)  by  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  time  and  one-half  the  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  40  in  any  workweek.  Also, 
If  such  employees  work  In  excess  of  12 
hours  In  any  workday  or  56  hours  In  any 
workweek,  they  must  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  1^  times  their  "regular" 
rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  speaking 
primarily  of  newly  covered  employees. 
We  now  come  to  presently  covered  work- 
ers, niuibering  29  million. 

4.   IMCBXASKS  m  UXKUCXriC  WAGX 

First.  Presently  covered  employees: 
Employees  now  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  would  be  entitled  to 
a  minimum  wage  of  iu>t  less  than  $1.40 
an  hour  beginning  February  1,  1967,  and 
not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  beginning 
P^bruary  1, 1968. 

Second.  Agricultural  employees:  The 
minimum  wage  for  newly  covered  agri- 
cultural employees  would  be  not  less  than 
$1  beginning  February  1,  1967;  $1.15  an 
hour  beginning  February  1.  1968;  and 
$1.30  an  hour  beginning  February  1, 
1969. 

Thus,  the  minimum  wage  coverage  for 
agricultural  employees  goes  up  to  $1.30 
an  hour  and  stops  there  under  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  em- 
ployer of  hand  harvest  workers  paid  on  a 
piece  rate  basis  shall  be  considered  In 
compliance  with  the  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements if  the  average  earnings  of  his 
piece  rate  workers  In  a  workweek  exceed 
the  minimum  hourly  wage.  However, 
this  provision  requires  that  every  worker 
be  paid  at  least  75  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage. 

Third.  Newly  covered  employees:  Em- 
ployees newly  covered  by  the  act,  except 
agricultural  employees,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  minimum  wage  of  not  less  than  $1 
an  hour  beginning  February  1, 1867;  and, 
through  annual  Increases,  to  $1.15  an 
hour,  $1.30  an  hour.  $1,45  an  hour,  to  the 
$1.60  an  hour  over  a  4-year  period.  Thus 
by  February  1,  1971,  all  nonagricultural 
employees  subject  to  the  act  would  be 


receiving  a  minimum  wage  of  at  least 
$1.60  an  hour — bringing  them  to  the 
same  minimum  wage  SE  those  presently 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law  by 
February  1, 1971. 

S.   KMFLOTKES   IN    PUERTO   OEICO   AMD   THE   VIBCIN 
ISLANDS 

A  two-step  increase  In  existing  wage 
order  rates  would  be  provided  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands — 12  percent 
the  first  year  and  16  peicent  1  year  later. 
The  review  committee  procedures  pro- 
vided in  the  1961  amendments  to  the  act 
are  retained  to  assure  that  the  increase 
In  minimum  wage  or()ers  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  emplojTnant. 

The  minimum  wages  of  employees  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  cov- 
ered by  the  act  for  the  first  time  would 
be  established  by  special  industry  com- 
mittees oubject  to  the  usual  standard  of 
reaching  "as  rapidly  as  is  economically 
feasible  without  substantially  curtailing 
employment  the  objective  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  prescribed"  for  the  employees 
Involved. 

6.    CONTRACT  SERVICES  «OR  THE  FEDEKAL 
GOVKRNMSNT 

Under  the  bill  every  employer  provid- 
ing a  contrsujt  sen1,ce  under  a  Federal 
contract  or  subcontract  to  section  2(b) 
(1)  of  the  McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  must  pay  his  em- 
ployees not  less  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  applicable  to  newly  cov- 
ered workers.  This  provision  does  not 
apply  with  respect  t©  "white  collar" 
workers.  Also  employees  whose  rate  of 
pay  is  governed  by  the  Service  Contract 
Act.  or  employees  now  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  would  be  ex- 
empt from  this  provision  in  order  to 
safeguard  existing  wage  standards. 

T.    rEDXXAL     E>tfa.OTEES 

The  bill  would  incorporate  in  a  new 
section  18(b)  of  the  act  the  policy  of  pay- 
mg  minlmima  wages  and  overtime  pay  as 
required  by  the  act  to  certain  Federal 
wage  board  employees,  employees  of  na- 
val facilities  whose  wages  are  established 
to  conform  with  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  to  emplojtees  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  Instnmientalities  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  nrovislon  contem- 
plates the  continuance  of  existing  ad- 
mmistrative  procedures  relating  to  the 
payment  of  these  workers.  But  it  re- 
moves from  the  realm  of  administrative 
discretion  the  ultimate  minimum  wage 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  often 
come  up  as  to  what  we  mean  by  non- 
appropriated fund  Inatrumentalitles  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples. One  common  one  Is  the  PX. 
The  armed  services  P3t's  are  not  under 
appropriated  funds,  and  their  employees 
will  now  be  covered. 

The  minimum  wage  applicable  to  these 
Federal  employees  will  be  the  section  6 
(a)(1)  rate — ^that  Is,  the  rate  for  pres- 
ently covered  workers — except  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  We  have  made  an  excep- 
tion, Mr.  President,  in  the  Pansuna  Canal 
2^ne.  where  the  minimum  wage  sched- 
ule for  newly  covered  workers  will  apply. 

•.    ATPLXCATION  or  ICAZIICTtK  HOTTSa  PSOYIBION  ' 

First  Presently  and  newly  covered 
employees:   The  bill  vould  retain  the 


basic  concept  of  time  and  one-half  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  in  a  work- 
week. However,  there  are  three-step 
adjustments  to  this  standard  In  the  case 
of  nonfarm  employees  to  be  covered  by 
the  act  by  virtue  of  the  bill.  For  these 
employees,  the  maximum  workweek 
would  be  44  hours  during  the  year  com- 
mencing February  1,  1967;  42  hours  dur- 
ing the  year  beglnntog  February  1.  1968; 
and  40  hours  after  February  1,  1969. 

Second.  Commission  salesmen:  The 
bill  provides  that  in  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  compensation  representing 
commissions  for  purposes  of  the  overtime 
exemption  In  the  present  section  7<h>  of 
the  £ict,  all  earnings  resulting  from  the 
application  of  a  bona  flde  commission 
rate  shall  be  deemed  commissions  with- 
out  regard  to  whether  they  exceed  a  draw 
or  guarantee. 

Third.  Hospital  employees:  This  is  a 
newly  covered  group,   Mr.   President. 

The  bill  permits  hospitals  to  calculate 
their  overtime  on  a  biweekly  rather  than 
weekly  basis,  provided  that  employees 
are  paid  time  and  one-half  their  regular 
rates  of  pay  for  workdays  in  excess  of 
8  hours  and  for  hours  worked  over 
80  In  a  14-day  work  period.  This  basis 
of  computing  overtime  may  be  used  only 
where  the  employees  of  the  hospital  have 
reached  an  understanding  with  their  em- 
ployer that  the  work  period  Is  to  be  a 
period  of  14  consecutive  days. 

9.     ENrWETOK       AND      KWAJALEIN      ATOLLS      AND 
JOHNSTON    ISLAND 

An  amendment  of  section  13(f.>  of  the 
act  makes  its  provisions  applicable  to 
employees  in  Johnston  Island  and  In  the 
Enlwetok  and  Kwajaleln  AtoUs  in  the 
Pacific. 

10.    HANDICAPPED    WORKERS 

At  the  present  time  section  14  of  the 
act  allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the 
extent  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  cur- 
tailment of  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, to  permit  the  employment  of  han- 
dicapped workers  at  wages  lower  than 
the  applicable  minimum  wage.  The  bill 
adds  two  new  subsections  to  section  14 
relating  to  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped workers  in  sheltered  workshops 
and  the  establishment  of  work  activity 
centers 

The  bill  pro\ides  that  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  sheltered  workshops 
must  be  paid  wages  commensurate  with 
those  paid  nonhandicapped  workers  for 
essentially  the  same  kind  of  work,  but 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  during  1967,  75  percent 
of  such  minimum  wage  during  1968,  and 
100  percent  of  such  minimum  wage 
thereafter.  However,  special  certiflcttes 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  in  proportion  to 
the  worker's  productivity  where  the  wort 
is  incidental  to  a  training  or  evaluation 
program,  or  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances where  handicaps  prevent  an  in- 
dividual from  engaging  in  competitive 
employment. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  special  rates  of  compena- 
tlon  for  handicapped  workers  employw 
in  "work  activity  centers."  A  "work 
activity  center,"  as  this  term  Is  used  m 
the  bill,  means  an  establishment  designed 
exclusively  for  workers  whose  physical  or 
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mental  handicap  is  so  severe  as  to  make 
their  productive  capacity  inconsequen- 
tial. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  by  January  1,  1968,  to  establish  an 
equitable  means  for  setting  the  wages  of 
workers  In  work  activity  centers.  He  Is 
also  directed  to  conduct  a  study  by  July  1, 
1967.  of  wage  payments  to  employees  of 
sheltered  workshops  and  the  feasibility 
of  raising  wage  standards  in  such  work- 
shop.s. 

II      CHIT-D    LArOR    IN    ACRICtTLTURE 

The  bill  wftuld  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  any  child  below  the  age  of  16  in 
an  occupation  in  agriculture  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  particularly  haz- 
ardous. 

The  accident  rate  in  agriculture  is  ex- 
ceeded only  in  the  mining  and  construc- 
tion industries,  a  fact  which  clearly  un- 
derscores the  need  for  according  safety 
and  health  protections  to  children  in  ag- 
riculture. 

12.    STUDY    or    EXCESSIVE    OVERTIME 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  begin  Immediately  a  complete  study 
of  present  practices  dealing  with  over- 
time payments  for  work  in  excess  of  40 
hours  per  week  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  overtime  work  impedes  the  creation 
of  new  job  opportunities.  The  Secretary 
is  to  report  his  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  by  July  1,  1967. 

13.    STATUTE    OF    LIMITATIONS 

Section  601  of  the  bill  amends  the 
FLSA  and  the  Portal  Act — which  con- 
tains the  statute  of  limitations  for  the 
FI£A — to  provide  a  3 -year — rather  than 
a  2-year — statute  of  limitations  for 
causes  of  action  arising  out  of  a  willful 
violation  of  this  law. 

In  closing,  the  bill  represents  an  effort 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  original  sw:t 
and  to  reestablish  its  role  as  the  major 
instrument  of  the  Nation's  fair  labor 
standards  policies.  It  reflects  a  reexami- 
nation of  current  needs  to  remove  sub- 
standard working  conditions  and  an 
effort  to  change  the  act  to  remedy  those 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

I  turn  now  from  the  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  provisions  to  a  few  general 
comments  on  the  general  law.  For  a  lit- 
tle background  on  the  matter,  and  ex- 
actly what  is  involved.  I  point  out  that 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as  I  pre- 
viously mentioned,  was  enacted  m  1938 
to  meet  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  that  era.  when,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  FranklLn  D.  Roose- 
velt, we  were  emerging  from  the  great 
depression.  Low  wages,  long  working 
hours,  and  high  unemployment  plagued 
the  Nation,  which  was  then  in  the  midst 
of  an  unprecedented  depression.  The 
Polxy  of  the  act,  as  set  forth  therein, 
vas  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  practi- 
cable to  eliminate  labor  conditions  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
proven  through  the  years  that  its  basic 
concept  is  sound.    Despite  the  warnings 


of  some  critics  who  predicted  the  act 
would  produce  economic  disaster,  we 
have  seen  our  economy  emerge  stronger 
than  ever.  Far  from  being  an  impedi- 
ment to  progress,  the  act  has  served  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  has  been  built 
a  standard  of  living  for  our  citizens 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  second  to  none.  It 
has  enabled  countless  Americans  to  en- 
joy a  dignity,  security,  and  a  general 
well-being  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  fceen  possible. 

The  great  depression  of  the  1930's 
is  now  behind  us.  Gone  too,  for  most 
Americans,  are  the  substandard  wages 
and  sweatshop  conditions  which  were 
then  commonplace.  Nevertheless,  suc- 
cessful as  the  1938  act  and  Its  amend- 
ments have  been  In  achieving  its  objec- 
tives, large  numbers  of  workers  In  Inter- 
state commerce  remain  outside  the  scope 
of  part  or  all  of  the  protection  of  the  act. 

As  noted  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wll- 
lard  Wirtz  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  was 
a  commitment  to  improve  living  standards 
by  eliminating  substandard  working  condi- 
tions in  employment  subject  ro  Federal  au- 
thority over  interstate  commerce  That  com- 
mitment. Incomplete  when  it  was  made,  has 
become  less  complete  with  the  passage  of 
time.  The  law  has  not  been  kept  In  line 
with  the  advancing  economy;  and  some  of 
Its  guarantees  mean  less,  comparatively,  than 
they  did  27  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  gap  between  the 
high  earnings  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
low  earnings  of  the  lower  class  has  wid- 
ened. The  earnings  of  the  lower  Income 
group  have  become  correspondingly 
lower  when  compared  with  the  general 
Income  of  other  people  than  it  was  27 
years  ago. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  minlmiun  wage 
law  to  give  the  people  in  the  newly  cov- 
ered industries  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  protection  of  this  act. 

It  v^-as  evident  tO'  the  committee  that 
long  working  hours  and  wages  which 
barely  provide  subsistence  are  still  a 
dally  way  of  life  for  far  too  many  of  our 
citizens.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this 
that  the  committee  bill  would  extend  the 
protection  of  the  act  to  some  7.2  million 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  among  the 
lowest  paid  workers  in  the  country. 

Many  of  those  people  work  in  fac- 
tories in  jobs  involving  employment  in 
excessive  heat  and  other  conditions 
detrimental  to  health. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  over  60 
million  employed  wage  and  salaried 
workers  in  the  United  States.  Of  this 
ntunber,  less  than  10  million  are  public 
employees — 7.2  mlUlon  are  State  and 
local  employees,  and  2.3  million  are  Fed- 
eral employees. 

There  are  47  million  workers  in  pri- 
vate industry,  of  whom  29.6  million  are 
presently  covered  by  the  act.  Of  the  7.2 
million  newly  covered  workers.  5.8  mil- 
lion are  in  private  employment  and  1.4 
million  are  in  public  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  of  the  7.2  million  newly  cov- 
ered workers.  1.4  million  are  in  public 
employment.    It  was  necessary  that  we 


have  a  new  law  to  bring  these  people  up 
to  the  vers'  minimal  standards. 

Mr.  President,  of  th#47.260.000  work- 
ers in  private  Industry  who  are  now 
imder  the  coverage  of  the  act,  at  this 
time  1.8  million  are  engaged  m  agricul- 
tural and  fisheries  Industries;  559,000  are 
employed  in  mining;  3,029,000  are  em- 
ployed in  contract  construction;  15,851,- 
000  are  employed  in  manufacturing: 
3,664,000  are  employed  in  transportation, 
communications,  and  utilities;  3,015,000 
are  engaged  in  wholesale  trade;  7,988.- 
000  are  employed  In  retail  trade;  2.515,- 
000  are  employed  in  finance,  Insiu-ance. 
and  real  estate;  6.253,000  are  employed 
in  services,  excludmg  domestic  service; 
and  2,504,000  are  employed  in  what  they 
call  domestic  service. 

That  is  the  total  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  private  Industry,  both  cov- 
ered and  not  covered.  That  is  the  source 
of  the  60  million  and  of  the  47  million. 

Porty-seven  million  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  industry,  the  exclusion  there 
being  domestic  service  which  is  not 
counted  employment  in  Industry.  Out 
of  that  number.  29,500,000  are  covered 
by  the  minimum  wage  law  and  17^4  mil- 
lion are  not  covered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  in  the  interest  of  saving  time,  so 
that  I  do  not  have  to  read  it.  a  tabulation 
appearing  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion v^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimated  number  of  private  nonauperviaory 
employees  covered  uruUr  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  by  industry 

[In  thousands) 


Number 

Total 

Number 

of  em- 

number 

of  em- 

ployees in 

Industry 

of  em- 

ployees 

private 

ployee«ln 

fovcred 

industrj- 

private 

in  private 

not 

iniiustry 

Inuustry 

covered 
or  exempt 

Agriculture  and  fish- 

eries.       . 

1,»B 

1.S82 

-Mining...   

sae 

554 

5 

Contract  omstructlon.. 

3.02t> 

2.413 

616 

Manufacturlns.            . 

15.  SSI 

15.207 

644 

Tran.sportation.  com- 

munications, utilities. 

3.66« 

3,474 

190 

Whulcsale  trade . 

3.015 

2,  OK 

923 

R<»ta)i  trade 

7,988 

2.5B3 

5,395 

fuianoe,  insurance. 

n-a)  estate. - 

2,515 

1,860 

646 

.Services  leicludlnB 
domestic  service) 

8,243 

1,391 

4.862 

Domestic  service 

2,504 

2,504 

TotaL 

47,260 

29,593 

17,867 

Note. — These  estimates  do  not  include  public  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  of  May  18, 
1965,  urged  the  Congress  to  extend  the 
protections  of  the  act  to  needy  workers 
and  said : 

Many  American  workers  whose  employ- 
ment Is  clearly  within  the  reach  of  thla  law 
have  never  enjoyed  Its  beneflta.  Unfortu- 
nately these  workers  are  generally  In  the 
lowest  wage  groups  and  most  In  need  of  wage 
and  hour  protection.  We  mtut  extend  mini- 
mum wages  and  overtime  protection  to  them. 
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The  workers  to  whom  the  President  re- 
ferred are  wltliln  the  reach  of  the  law  be- 
cause they  are  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  their  work  affects  Interstate  com- 
merce. They  can  therefore  constitu- 
tionally be  brought  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  read  the 
number  of  employees — and  the  type 
work  In  which  they  are  engaged — that 
we  are  brln^rlng  under  this  law  for  the 
first  time.  I  want  to  point  out  the  type 
of  work  they  are  engaged  In. 


Mr.  President,  I  &sTt.  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  tabulation  appearing  on 
page  5  of  the  coounittee  report  entitled 
"Estimated  Distribution  of  Private  Non- 
sui>ervlsory  Employees  Not  Now  Covered 
and  the  Number  Who  Would  Be  Brought 
Under  Minimum  Wag«  Protection  of  the 
Act  of  1967  and  1969  by  the  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


E»tijnaUd  dutribulion  of  privale  nonsupervisory  employees  not  now  covared  and  the  number 
who  wovld  be  brought  under  minimum  wage  protection  of  the  act  in  ld67  and  1969  by  the 

[In  thousands] 


Industry 


ReUU  trade 

Restaurants  - - 

HotAlsand  motels 

Hospitals  and  related  Institutions 

libcellaneous  services 

Laundries 

Agriculture- 

-Transit  systems 

Asrlculture  In  the  uea  of  prodaetlon. 

Taxicabs - 

Small  loKKlng 

Cotton  ginning -■ 

Construction.   

Federal  Government i 

All  other  Industries 


Total. 


Private  non- 
supervisory 
employees 
not  covered 
by  the  mini- 
mum wage 
provisions  of 
the  Federal 
Labor  Stand- 
ards Act 


Employees  added  to  tnlniitiiini 
wage  covenife 


8,642 

1,763 

MO 

l.Otf) 

1.4fiO 

S06 

1,»»5 

1« 

90 

122 

87 

34 

S83 


S,924 


1067 


1,155 

300 

240 

1.471 

20 

505 

390 

tiO 

90 

75 

37 

34 

581 

BS5 

570 


1969 


345 

125 

35 


30 


2S 
M2 


390 


17,667 


«.213  ! 


967 


'  Based  on  estimated  employment  In  1964. 

*  Includes  463,000  employees  of  State  and  local  government  bo^pltals. 
>  Includes  S5.000  employees  of  State  and  local  government  transit  s>stcms. 
<  Effective  Feb.  1,  IMS. 
'  Includes  170,000  employees  of  State  and  loc^  government  histltuttons  of  higher  educatfm. 

•  Includes  668,000  employees  of  State  and  local  government  agencies. 


Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  now  refer  to  the  newly  covered  peo- 
ple who  are  being  brought  under  the  cov- 
erage of  the  minimum  wage  law  for  the 
first  time. 

In  the  retail  trades  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  workers.  In  the  restau- 
rants, there  are  approximately  425,000 
people.  In  the  hotel  and  motel  industries 
there  are  approximately  275,000  people. 
In  the  hospitals  and  related  Institutions 
there  are  1,471.000  people.  There  are 
60.000  people  who  work  in  miscellaneous 
serrlces.  There  an>  505.000  people  who 
work  in  laundries.  There  are  60,000  peo- 
ple working  the  transit  systems.  There 
are  90,000  people  working  In  agriculture 
In  the  area  of  production;  100,000  people 
work  in  the  taxlcab  Industry;  49,000  peo- 
ple work  in  small  logging  crews;  34,000 
pec^le  are  employed  In  cotton  ginning; 
(81,000  people  are  employed  In  construc- 
tion; 666,000  people  who  woiic  for  the 
Federal  QoTemment  will  be  covered. 
The  total  number  of  employees  who  will 
be  covered  in  all  other  industries  is 
960,000.  This  makes  a  total  of  6.790.000, 
and  390,000  in  agriculture,  for  a  total  of 
7,180,000  workers  who  will  be  brought 
under  the  coverage  of  this  legislation  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  inclusion  of  these 
workers  within  the  coverage  of  the  act 
when  the  rmiaes  become  effective  in  1071 
will  bring  them  up  to  the  minimum  which 
la  required  to  get  them  up  to  the  poverty 


Total 


1.800 

425 

275 

»  1,471 

SO 
505 
390 
•85 

90 
100 

49 

34 

581 

685 

•960 


•7.180 


Total 
employees 
subject  to 
minimum 
waee  pro- 
visions 


4,0M) 

432 

275 

•1.471 

349 

523 

390 

•65 

90 

100 

49 

34 

2,994 

ess 

•26,230 


•36,773 


level — $3,000  annual  Income.  I  think 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be  a  foi*ward  step  in  the 
development  of  American  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  the  national  well- 
being.  We  have  many  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. I  think  that  bringing  people  up 
to  this  level  of  earnings  is  the  fiist  and 
basic  antipoverty  program  that  we  ought 
to  have  in  the  country.  I  think  It  will  do 
more  good  to  pay  the  i>eople  living  wages 
than  would  any  other  such  progr£m  we 
have,  although  I  have  supported  and  am 
in  favor  of  all  the  other  programs  aimed 
at  relieving  jwverty  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  sugfest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerls  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.      

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVms.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  reported  the  bill,  and 
also  the  ranking  mlnotity  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  dealt  with  the 
measure;  and  I  wish  on  the  whole,  to 
commend  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Undoubtedly,  amendments  will  be 
made  to  the  bill — or,  al  least,  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senato — but,  fundamen- 


tally, the  thrust  of  the  bill,  in  my  judg. 
ment,  is  eminently  correct.  In  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  it  will  result  in  put- 
ting the  minimum  wage  at  a  level  which, 
considering  today's  cost  of  living,  rep-' 
resents  an  amount  very  close  to  the  sub- 
sistence level ;  and  it  represents  the  tra<ll. 
tional  advance  by  workers  in  the  United 
States,  based  upwan  the  considerations  of 
greater  productivity  and  greater  indus- 
trial power  as  a  concrete  base  under  the 
economy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
first  and  basic  decision  is  an  economic 
decision,  one  of  economic  policy,  and 
that  we  have  made  that  decision  aflirma- 
tively  and  quite  correctly. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  point 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  in  these 
matters — oecause  people  argue  so  heat- 
edly about  individual  details  of  the  bill, 
many  of  which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouch]  has  properly  and 
carefully  discussed — is  that  the  main 
thrust  of  the  bill  is  basically  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage,  to  take  into  account 
the  productive  power  of  the  country,  and 
to  represent  another  milestone  in  the  for- 
ward progress  of  the  American  working 
man  and  woman  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
scale. 

First  and  foremost,  therefore,  let  me 
speak  to  the  propriety  of  this  figure  and 
of  the  dates  upon  which  it  shall  take 
effect,  because  we  will  find,  as  we  go 
along,  that  we  will  be  debating  many 
other '  matters,  and  this  is  the  main 
point. 

First,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  figure: 
Generally  speaking,  the  States — certain- 
ly, the  industrial  States — have  begun  to 
recognize  the  needior  a  higher  minimum 
wage. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  is  probably 
the  largest  business  State  in  the  coimtry, 
in  terms  of  population,  output,  and 
State  and  national  product  per  annum. 
We  have  a  $1.50  minimum  wage.  In  many 
respects,  the  New  York  law  is  better  than 
the  bill  before  us.  It  is  significant  that 
over  a  year  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  for 
$1.50  minimum  wage,  which  has  been  a 
crying  need  in  the  Nation  for  a  long  time. 

The  schedule  in  the  bill  demonstrates 
that  on  February  1,  1967,  the  minimum 
wage  will  be  $1.40;  on  February  1,  1968. 
$1.60. 

I  should  like  to  digress  at  this  point. 
becausi^ these  figures  represent  a  mate- 
rial jgniprence  between  the  Senate  bill 
and  ule  bill  in  the  other  body,  which  de- 
lays the  second  increase  for  another  year. 
There  Tvill  be  considerable  argument 
about  that,  Mr.  President,  and  the  main 
reason  for  the  debate  will  be  that  the 
swing  this  time — to  wit  in  1  year— is 
shorter  than  it  has  been  traditionally. 
Traditionally  the  increase  has  not  been 
quite  so  sharp. 

Undoubtedly  an  excellent  table  will  be 
shown  to  the  Senate — as  it  was  siiown  to 
us  in  committee — which  graphically 
delineates  that  situation. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  were 
guided  in  legislating  for  a  year  sooner 
than  the  other  body  by  the  fact  that  we 
felt  $1.60  was  overdue  now,  and  thsi, 
hence,  the  sooner  justice  was  available  to 
those  who  are  already  covered  imder  the 
minimum  wage,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
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the  Nation  and  for  the  cause  of  justice,  so 
far  as  the  individual  worker  is  concerned. 

Also,  it  is  significant  that  for  the 
roughly  7,200,000  employees  to  be  newly 
covered,  the  rate  of  rise  to  the  $1.60  level 
will  be  very  much  slower.  Indeed,  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  $1.60  is  not  even  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill,  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  being  $1.30,  to  be  attained 
February  1,  1969.  Hence,  we  were  taking 
care  of  the  transitional  people  among 
those  who  are  newly  covered.  We  found, 
so  far  as  those  who  are  covered  Is  con- 
cerned, that  $1.60  is  overdue,  and  that, 
therefore,  any  deferment  was  simply  an 
accommodation  to  business  opinion, 
which  did  not  want  the  rate  to  rise  right 
away.  Really,  we  should  have  and  could 
have  legislated  $1.60  Ets  of  February  1, 
1967.  I  believe  that  those  w^ho  oppose 
such  a  rise  really  have  the  burden  to 
demonstrate  that  it  should  not  have  been 
done,  because  I  consider  the  1  year 
which  was  granted  as  simply  a  deference 
to  business  opinion,  which  I  and  others 
have  acceded  to  along  that  line,  but  with- 
out really  any  substantive  basis  to  justify 
It. 

It  is  very  important  at  a  time  when 
there  is  widespread  discussion  of  inflation 
to  consider  inflation  in  respect  to  this 
proposal.  The  inflationary  problem  does 
not.  in  my  judgment,  relate  to  the  min- 
imum wage,  certainly  within  the  limits 
in  which  we  are  raising  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  it  helps  us  to  deal  with 
the  Inflationary  problem  by  spreading  the 
capability  for  consuriiption  much  more 
widely  by  a  modest  liicrease  above  the 
present  minimum  wage  when  we  have  at 
the  very  lower  end  of  the  scale  literally 
the  poverty-stricken  worker  earning  a 
minimum  wage  which  is  really  inade- 
quate to  keep  body  and  soul  together  to- 
day. 

The  working  poor,  who  are  the  pri- 
mary beneflciaries  of  the  bill,  should  not 
be  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  anti-in- 
flationary methods.  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  Inflationary  situation  now,  because  it 
Is  not  apposite  to  this  particular  discus- 
sion. But  certainly  the  pressure  is  on 
in  terms  of  higher  interest  rates  and 
will,  with  respect  to  homes  and  home- 
building  particularly,  as  well  as  other  as- 
pects, bear  down  upon  the  working  poor. 
Certainly,  they  are  entitled  to  some  help 
in  meeting  anti- inflationary  pressures 
themselves  through  a  modest  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage. 

Nor  is  this  situation  afifected  by  "guide- 
lines," which  relate  to  overall  wages,  and 
not  to  the  people  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder.  We  hear  as  an  objection 
to  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
that  such  an  increase  will  cause  the 
whole  structure  'of  wages  to  rise  above 
that  ratfirand  that  there  will  be  pressure 
to  es<Siate  higher  wages  above  their 
present  level  because  of  the  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage. 

Theoretically  this  may  sound  logical, 
but  it  is  strictly  superflcial.  because  our 
experience  up  to  now  with  other  Increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  has  not  shown  that 
pattern. 

There  is  an  effort  to  Increase  wages. 
We  have  just  seen  that  take  place  in  the 
MTUne  strike,  and  it  will  take  place  in 
connection  with  other  businesses.  The 
communication  workers  are  now  negoti- 


ating with  respect  to  their  contract.  But 
the  inflationary  argtunent  does  not  have 
relevance  to  a  modest  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  of  this  character  l)ecause 
the  concrete  base,  as  it  stands  today,  is 
not  taken  into  consideration — whether  it 
will  or  will  not  support  the  increases 
sought.  The  $1.60  minimum  will  not — 
by  raising  the  lowest  plateau — cause  a 
material  effect  on  the  structures  above. 

We  are  dealing  strictly  with  a  question 
of  the  underprivileged  who  are  at  the 
bare  poverty  level,  and  whom  we  are  try- 
ing again  to  bring  somewhat  abreast  of 
the  new  productivity,  as  well  as  new  de- 
mands in  terms  of  .the  cost  of  living  in 
the  country.  These  working  poor  are 
now  caught  in  a  squeeze.  In  many  jobs 
there  are  greater  technical  require- 
ments than  they  can  meet.  The  cost  of 
living,  through  an  inflation  to  which 
they  did  not  contribute,  is  presented  to 
them  from  the  other  side.  So  they  are 
entitled  to  some  relief  consistent  with 
the  productivity  of  the  country. 

I  beHeVe,  on  the  economics,  the  $1.60 
minimum  obtained  after  a  year  and  a 
half,  stands  up. 

Dealing  with  the  detailed  aspects  of 
the  bill,  there  are  many  compromises  in 
the  bill.  There  was  much  discussion  in 
the  committee  about  various  newly  cov- 
ered workers,  in  activities  such  as  hos- 
pitals, logging,  working  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  working  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  question  of  transit  em- 
ployees was  a  very  vexing  one.  We  set- 
tled it  by  drawing  a  line  between  what 
we  call  large  and  small  companies.  Em- 
ployees who  are  tipped  represent  a  very 
grave  problem.  I  think  that  we  worked 
out  a  reasonably  fair  compromise  on  that 
problem. 

In  addition,  an  amendment  was  intro- 
duced b5'  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  carried 
through  in  the  committee  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  myself,  dealing  with  those  called  as 
witnesses  in  court.  I  believe  It  is  a  very 
important  element  of  justice  in  this  blU 
to  look  after  the  compensation  of  wit- 
nesses who  appear  In  Federal  courts,  and 
who  lose  a  day's  pay  or  more,  and  it  very 
much  belongs  in  a  bill  of  this  character 
which  deals  with  that  kind  of  compensa- 
tion. 

There  were  compromises  made  in  all 
of  those  matters,  including  hospital  em- 
ployees, parts  men  who  work  for  auto- 
mobile dealers,  caretakers  of  apartment 
houses,  various  trainees  in  the  retail  and 
service  trades,  nui-slng  homes,  the  cow- 
boy— the  range  livestock  employee,  as  we 
call  him  in  a  rather  fancy  way — the 
problems  of  those  who  work  in  sheltered 
workshops,  the  handicapped,  those  in 
the  sugar  industry  and  a  few  other  cate- 
gories. All  of  those  compromises  were,  I 
think,  fairly  done  and,  I  represent,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority,  were  hard  fought, 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  and  examined. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  and,  I  think, 
commendable  absence  of  steamroller  tac- 
tics in  the  committee.  The  subcommit- 
tee operated  in  a  free,  open,  and  demo- 
cratic way  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouch], to  whom  I  pay  tribute  now. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Yarborouch]    was  most  solicitous 


that.  If  humanly  possible,  nothing 
should  be  crammed  down  the  throats  of 
the  minority.  I  feel  that  no  such  atti- 
tude characterizes  any  amendment,  even 
those  I  lost  or  members  of  the  minority 
lost,  but  a  very  fair  effort  was  made  to 
meet  our  views. 

I  come  now  to  the  aspect  of  new  cov- 
erage, which  is  so  vitally  Important  in 
the  bUl.  I  know  that  in  cormection  with 
newly  covered  nonfarm  employees  who 
are  largely  in  the  retail  trades  there  is 
a  big  question  with  respect  to  the  be- 
ginning point  of  gross  volume  of  busi- 
ness under  which  such  employees  should 
be  covered.  In  a  stepdown  process  in 
the  bill  we  finally  arrived  at  $250,000  in 
annual  gross  volume  after  February  1, 
1969. 

The  amoimt  of  gross  volume  is  a  vex- 
ing question,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me.  A  very  considerable  period  of  time, 
nearly  3  years,  is  given  for  the  retail 
trade  to  adjust  to  the  provision,  with 
minimum  wages  stepping  up  from  only  a 
dollar  to  the  final  $1.60  level  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1971.  So  every  accommodtitlon 
and  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
small  retailer  who  might  meet  the  test 
of  $256,000  in  gross  volume  or  more. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  these  are 
small  retailers,  when  we  get  down  to  that 
level,  especially  with  prices  what  they 
are  today.  But  unless  we  are  willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  position  that  In  a  period 
of  5  years  every  American  who  works  for 
a  living,  at  the  very  least  should  be  en- 
titled to  $64  a  week  for  a  40-hour  week 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  beg  the  question 
and  avoid  our  responsibility.  Really, 
coverage  should  go  down  to  $1  of  sales, 
except  that  in  that  instance  there  would 
be  involved  a  recordkeeping  problem 
and  there  has  to  be  some  rough  rule  of 
thumb  to  exclude  the  very  tiniest  of 
enterprises.  So,  the  $250,000  standard 
is  not  to  be  considered  in  terms  of  an 
equity  judgment  that  small  business 
should  not  have  minimum  wage  employ- 
ees, but  rather  a  practical  Judgment  that 
for  a  business  that  small — less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year — ^it 
would  be  probably  unfair  and  unresison- 
able,  as  so  many  are  family  owned  and 
managed.  For  that  reason,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  $250,000  limit  is  intelligent 
and  fair. 

I  make  this  statement  because  there 
are  no  economic  theories  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  justify  anyone  in  the 
United  States  workirtg  for  less  than  a 
$1.60  an  hour  minimum,  after  5  years, 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  or  the 
service  trades. 

I  conceive  of  the  $250,000  limit  as  a 
practical  limit  in  terms  of  obligations 
on  the  part  of  proprietors  of  businesses, 
and  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  Government 
which,  through  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision, must  exercise  supervision. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  now  to  the 
question  of  agricultural  emplojmient.  a 
problem  which  has  vexed  the  committee. 
For  the  first  time,  agricultural  workers 
are  being  covered.  More  and  more  t>eo- 
ple  are  leaving  the  farms  and  going  to 
the  cities.  They  are  doing  so  for  two 
reasons:  One,  conditions  of  living  and 
opportunities  for  recreation,  which  may 
appeal  to  more  people  in  the  cities  than 
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In  the  rural  areas;  but,  two.  also  to  take 
advmntace  at  the  economic  opportunities 
which  the  cities  offer. 

The  earnings  level  on  the  sm&ll-  and 
medlum-slzecl  farm  has  tended  to  be 
quite  low  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  farm  labor  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  The  general  standards  of 
farm  lAbor  have  lagged  materially  be- 
hind the  standards  of  workers  in  indus- 
try and  the  service  trades.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  investigation,  espe- 
cially by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiLLiAics].  as  chairman  of  the  Ml- 
grat^yy  lAbcnr  Subcommittee,  we  have 
been  appalled  by  the  conditions— which 
we  find  to  be  Intolerable  in  modem 
times — on  the  farm  for  migrant  laborers. 
Here  we  are  putting  agricultural  workers 
under  some  sort  of  minimum  wage,  again 
on  a  slowly  stepped-up  basis,  adding  only 
a  celling  of  $1.30,  on  February  1.  1969. 
which  represents  an  elementary  meas- 
ure— a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
farms,  in  so  many  cases  now,  are  largely 
factories  for  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber.  They  are  no  longer  the  bucolic 
paradise  which  ancient  legend  and  Ideas 
would  have  us  believe— not  that  It  was 
anything  but  admirable  and  magnlfl- 
cent,  and  made  our  country  what  it  is 
'   today. 

This  is  another  world  and  another 
day.  Placing  agricultural  workers  under 
the  minimum  wage  is,  at  long  last,  an 
effort  to  recognize  that  fact. 

I  come  now  to  the  first  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  which  I  shall  pro- 
poee.  Interestingly  enough,  this  concept 
of  a  bucoUc  paradise,  which  did  not 
influence  the  committee  so  far  as  putting 
agricultural  workers  imder  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  concerned,  suddenly  ob- 
aeured  the  vision  of  the  majority  of  the 
oommlttee  when  it  came  to  child  labor 
in  agriculture.  What  was  not  a  bucolic 
P&radiae  became  one.  A  majority  of  the 
ooouiattee  turned  against  a  prohibition 
on  child  labor  generally,  equivalent  to 
the  prohibition  which  we  have  had  for 
many  years  in  the  industrial  parts  of 
the  minimum  wage  law.  This  was  at- 
tempted to  be  Justified  on  two  grounds: 
One.  that  it  would  be  good  for  children 
outside  of  school  hours  to  work  on  the 
farm;  and.  second,  that  the  children  of 
migratory  workers  could  be  much  better 
looked  after  and  cared  for  if  they  worked 
next  to  their  parents. 

The  only  concessions  the  committee 
made  to  child  labor  were:  first,  to  state 
that  children  might  not  work  during 
school  hours— of  course,  as  everyone 
knows,  that  is  a  flexible  standard  In 
many  towns  and  villages  throughout  this 
country  which  have  agricultural  labor; 
and  second,  that  ehUdren  under  16 
should  not  work  in  occupations  described 
as  "particularly  hasardous"  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  fundamental  idea  that  a  child  of 
any  age.  even  one  under  12,  could  work 
In  the  fields  anywhere  for  piece-rate 
compensation,  without  a  minimum  wage 
or  anything  else,  that  such  children 
Msould  work  next  to  their  parents  who 
were  migratory  laborers  working  In  the 
fields,  the  committee  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about. 


I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  a 
throwback  to  another  day.  It  is  com- 
pletely Inconsistent  with  the  recognition 
of  the  status  of  the  a^lcultural  worker 
as  shown  by  giving  hhn  the  mlnimiun 
wage.  I  feel  constrained,  therefore,  to 
bring  in  a  child  labor  amendment  which 
will  complete  the  scheme  of  action  with 
"tespect  to  child  labor  substantially  as  it 
Is  in  the  industrial  section  of  the  bill. 

In  my  supplementary  views.  I  have 
presented  tills  matter  In  detail.  At 
pages  70  to  73  of  the  oommlttee  report, 
the  supplementary  views,  signed  by  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
[Mr.  WiLtiAMs],  the  problem  is, clearly 
set  forth,  with  some  graphic  illustra- 
tions of  how  it  works  based  upon  inves- 
tigations into  the  field  of  labor  by  chil- 
dren working  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!,  may 
be  made  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
No.  759. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  point  I  wish  to  raise  in  the  proper 
way,  in  the  course  of  cur  discussion.  Is 
a  section  which  we  put  into  the  airlines 
strike  bill  and  which — .very  happily  for 
all  of  us,  because  the  airlines  strike  bill 
proved  to  be  unnecessary — did  not  be- 
come law.  That  is.  a  mandate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  come  forward  with 
recommendations,  by  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary 1967.  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  strikes  which  reptesent  a  national 
emergency  or  which  seriously  jeopardize 
the  national  health  and  safety. 

This  is  probably  the  only  labor  bill 
which  the  Senate  will  consider  at  this 
session  of  Congress;  heftce,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  provision  whicji  seemed  to  find 
great  favor  here  and  which  seemed  to 
find  much  support  In  the  other  body 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  bill  and  be 
the  subject  of  our  conference  in  what  is 
a  highly  essential  action  by  the  execu- 
tive department  In  this  field,  where  we 
were  found  to  be  vulnefable  both  in  the 
1963  firemen's  and  endnemen"s  threat- 
ened strike  and  in  the  airlines  machin- 
ists' strike. 

Finally,  every  member  of  the  minority 
feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  raise  one  other 
question  concerning  the  bill— that  is,  the 
question  of  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment. It  properly  belongs,  in  our 
Judgment,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  DlTlslon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Itiis  is  where  we 
dealt  with  the  question  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  We  believe  that  age  discrimination 
in  employment  represents  a  serious  ques- 
tion before  the  country.  Many  States 
have  already  taken  action  to  seek  to 
elminate  it.  We  believe  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
seek  to  eliminate  it  on  ttie  Federal  level. 

Thus,  I  shall  have  thfl  honor,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  MtTRPHYl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  OriitiwD,  of  sponsoring 
that  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 


To  simi  up,  we  have  a  minimum  wa^e 
bill  which  in  its  minimnTri  wage  coverage 
takes  accoimt  of  the  productivity  and 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  not  inflationary 
because  it  deals  with  the  lowest  wage 
element  in  the  population.  It  merely 
serves  to  corr^t  an  inequity,  in  that 
these  workers  are  materially  lagging  be- 
hind the  parade. 

It  is  not  inflationary  in  its  effect  upon 
the  higher  wage  and  salary  levels,  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  the  two  do 
not  have  a  direct  relationship,  though 
superficially  many  businessmen  are 
afraid  of  it.  When  the  minimum  wage 
plateau  has  been  raised  to  a  modyate 
level,  It  does  not  bring  about  waaT  de- 
mands at  higher  levels  which  are^ulte 
outside  this  compass. 

Finally,  we  are  covering  new  cate- 
gories in  the  retail  trade,  which  need  to 
be  covered.  We  have  drawn  the  line  at 
$250,000.  That  line  was  drawn  for  prac- 
tical reasons,  not  for  economic  reasons, 
because,  economically,  everyone  should 
be  entitled  to  have  a  minimum  wage, 
whether  he  works  in  an  establishment 
doing  $250,000  worth  of  business  or  not. 
But  the  practicality  involved  Is  that  It 
is  difficult  to  enforce  such  a  law  in  very 
small  establishments. 

We  have  covered  agricultural  workers. 
It  is  high  time  they  were  CDvered,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  they  are,  in  effect. 
factories  operating  turning  out  food  and 
fibers. 

There  are  amendments,  as  I  have  said, 
whilch  I  shall  propose  with  respect  to 
child  labor,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
emergency  strikes,  which  is  necessary  in 
getting  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  to  make 
recommendations.  And  there  is  a  pro- 
posal against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  account  of  age. 

I  commend  the  bill  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  who  has 
done  an  extraordinarily  fine  and  just  Job 
in  bringing  the  bill  to  its  present  state. 
The  amendments  which  I  shall  propose 
do  not  go  to  the  essence  of  the  bill,  with 
which  I  thoroughly  agree. 

I  believe  we  have  the  very  great  privi- 
lege of  having  an  opportunity  to  pass  a 
measure  which  represents  a  necessary 
element  of  Justice  to  what  are  called  the 
"working  poor"  in  our  country,  which 
can  only  be  a  benefit  to  our  overall  econ- 
omy and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  beloved  country. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  bill,  not  only  for 
his  kind  and  generous  remarks,  but  for 
his  faithful  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  is  not  before  the  Senate  as  a 
result  of  some  sudden  hearing.  I  point 
out  that  the  subcommittee  had  public 
hearings  on  amending  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  last  year,  commencing  on 
July  6,  1965.  Those  hearings  in  1965 
continued  for  9  days,  until  July  16.  They 


,ere  resumed  in  January  of  1966  for  3 
days.  Testimony  was  received  from  125 
witnesses,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  and  other  wit- 
nesses from  government,  industry,  labor, 
and  other  interested  groups. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  letters,  state- 
ments, and  additional  information  which 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  were  in- 
cluded ill  the  hearing  record.  The  hear- 
ing record  corisists  of  these  three  volumes 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  There  is  an 
additional  fourth  volume  of  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
grato!-y  Labor,  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Williams].  So 
we  have  four  volumes  of  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

The  subcommittee  had  38  calendar 
days  of  consideration  of  the  bill,  includ- 
ing 14  days  of  actual  committee  meet- 
ings and  executive  sessions.  The  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  spread  over  36  days, 
including  4  days  of  actual  hearings,  and 
we  had  live  quorums  on  those  14  days, 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  minority. 
Members  of  the  minority  did  not  stay 
away  from  the  committee  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  kill  the  bill,  as  we  have  seen  hap- 
pen previously.  It  did  not  happen  in 
this  instance. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Members 
came,  helped  form  a  quorum,  aJid  worked 
on  the  bill,  not  as  obstructionists,  but 
with  honest  differences  of  opinion.  I 
may  point  out  that  the  full  membership 
of  the  committee  is  16.  We  sometimes 
had  votes  of  8  to  8.  Votes  of  9  to  7 
were  frequent. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  did  not 
agree  with  every  provision  of  it,  but  I 
believe  It  is  time  to  move  forward  and 
bring  this  bill  to  action. 

We  had  8  days  of  consideration  in  the 
full  committee,  spread  over  quite  a  few 
calendar  days. 

I  want  to  thank  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  minority  members  as  well  as 
the  majority,  for  their  faithful  attend- 
ance and  for  enabling  us  to  have  live 
quorums.  Under  the  rules  of  our  com- 
mittee, a  quorum  consists  of  a  majority: 
we  must  have  nine  members  present. 
We  had  those  quorums  present  and  we 
were  able  to  conduct  our  hearings.  The 
members  of  the  minority  cooperated. 
They  oflfered  amendments.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  as  the 
leader  of  the  members  of  his  party  on 
^e  committee,  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  are  responsible 
for  bringing  this  bill  before  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  important  measure,  affecting 
niillions  of  people,  mUllons  of  families, 
and  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  his  gracious 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  minority  who  were 
diligent  in  their  work  and  study  of  the 
bul  and  in  their  attendance  and  in  their 
very  constructive  efforts  to  act  with  re- 
spect  to  the  bill  in  a  most  responsible 
manner.  They  will  be  heard  Indivld- 
u*Uy  We  are  not  aU  of  the  same  point 
Of  view,  but  every  point  of  view  was  ar- 
oculated,  after  sound  study,  on  both 
swes  of  the  question. 


AJMNOTJNCKMEN'T  OF  REASON  FOR  STNATOB  MITR- 
PHT'S  ABSEfiCE  DUIUNC  CONSnjERATtON  OF 
BILL 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  annovmce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  MtrRPHV],  who  is  a 
member  of  the  minority  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  who 
had  a  very  important  part  in  shaping 
this  measure,  and  amendments  to  it — 
some  of  which  prevailed,  some  of  which 
did  not — will,  most  regrettably,  not  be 
present  in  the  consideration  and  votes  on 
the  bill.  He  has  been  required,  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  health,  to  enter  the  hospital 
for  a  minor  operation.  He  will  be  spend- 
ing some  days  recuperating  before  he  re- 
turns to  Washington,  as  he  literally 
exhausted  his  voice  In  extensive  speaking 
engagements  since  his  election.  He 
wants  to  go  ahead  with  his  duties  this 
fall,  but  he  will  be  absent  in  the  interim, 
in  order  that  he  may  again  be  able  to 
proceed  with  his  vigorous  efforts.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed.  We  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
The  bill  in  many  aspects  bears  his  stamp. 

I  speak  with  regret,  but  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy]. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  I  support  every  measure  which 
will,  in  my  opinion,  improve  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  American  workers.  I 
am  not  persuaded,  however,  that  this  bill 
in  its  present  form  constitutes  such  a 
measure. 

I  believe  sound  economic  and  fiscal 
policies  which  are  the  best  insurance  of 
a  iiigh  level  of  general  business  activity 
will,  in  turn,  assure  printable  employ- 
ment and  {ulequate  Jobs  for  our  citizens. 
Our  past  prosperity  and  the  enormous 
expansion  of  our  economy  have  devel- 
oped under  these  soimd  principles. 

This  biU  runs  contrary  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  se^s  to  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  legislate 
wages  and  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
pay  heed  to  such  basic  factors  as  produc- 
tivity, supply  and  demand,  and  competi- 
tion. To  ignore  these  principles  in  nor- 
mal times  is  dangerous.  But  to  do  so 
now  in  a  time  of  high  Inflationary  pres- 
sures and  sky-high  Government  exp>end- 
Itures  is  to  gamble  with  the  economic 
health  of  our  country. 

Today,  everyone  from  the  President  to 
the  so-called  man  on  the  street  is 
alarmed  over  the  growing  threat  of  in- 
flation to  our  economic  well-being.  The 
President  has  established  guidelines  in 
an  effort  to  curb  these  pressures.  Yet  in 
the  f£w;e  of  all  this  concern  the  amend- 
ments here  proposed  would  force  prices 
upward  from  5  to  10  percent.  These 
figures  were  revealed  In  a  survey  by  the 
largest  retail  association  In  the  country. 
Operators  of  339  retail  stores  in  38  States 
say  that  price  rises  will  be  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  higher  costs  that  would 
be  forced  upon  them  by  this  bill. 

One  of  my  principal  objections  to  this 
bill  is  that  it  contemplates  an  increase 
to  the  SI. 60  minimum  at  far  too  fast  a 
rate,  which  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
jobs.    As  reported  by  the  committee  this 


bill  would  provide  for  a  20-cent  mini- 
mum wage  increase  to  become  effective 
on  February  1,  1968,  only  12  months 
after  the  economy  has  absorbed  the  15- 
cent  increase  to  $1.40.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  over  14  percent.  Contrast  this 
with  the  3.2  percent  Presidential  guide- 
post  figure  and  the  highly  infiationary 
effect  of  this  bill  will  be  apparent.  It 
should  be  clear  that  a  minimum  wage 
Increase  which  Is  forced  upon  the  econ- 
omy at  too  fast  a  rate  to  be  properly 
absorbed  can  only  produce  circum- 
stances under  which  the  American 
worker  will  have  less  dollar  for  dollar 
purchasing  power  than  he  has  today. 

In  subcommittee,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  made  the  $1.60 
rate  effective  in  February  1970.  This 
would  have  spread  the  14.3-percent  In- 
crease over  a  3 -year  period  and  would 
have  produced  a  yearly  increase  of 
approximately  4.7  perxjent,  a  figure  con- 
siderably less  Inflationary  and  more  In 
line  with  the  guidelines.  This  amend- 
ment was  rejected  with  a  minimum  dis- 
cussion of  Its  merits.  In  the  full  com- 
mittee I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  stretched  the  increase  to 
$1.60  over  a  2-year  period.  This 
amendment  would  have  produced  a  per- 
centage Increase  of  7.2  perfient,  a  figure 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  guidelines 
but  far  easier  on  the  economy  than  the 
committee's  14.3  percent.  But  even  this 
attempt  to  ease  the  adjustment  of  the 
higher  rate  was  summarily  rejected. 

In  my  Individual  views  there  appears 
a  chart  showing  the  pattern  of  minimum 
wage  increases  and  effective  dates  estab- 
lished in  past  amendments  to  this  act. 
From  this  chart  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
36-month  stretchout  is  actually  within 
the  pattern  but  that  the  12-month  and 
even  the  24 -month  periods  break  this 
historical  pattern  and  are  without  prece- 
dent in  almost  three  decades  of  minimum 
wage  legislative  history.  In  my  opinion, 
the  failure  to  remedy  this  highly  infia- 
tionary stepup  to  the  $1.60  rate  will  be  a 
serious  mistake. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  disturtM 
me.  The  committee  lowered  the  present 
$1  million  volume-enterprise  cutoff  test 
to  $500,000  In  1967  and  to  $250,000  in 
1969.  I  offered  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee to  hold  this  figure  at  $500,000  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  the  record  clearly 
established  that  such  an  amendment  was 
necessary  to  protect  small  business. 

The  amendment  was  not  accepted. 
This  was  interesting  in  view  of  wiuit 
this  committee's  report  had  to  say  in 
1961  about  the  $1  million  volume-enter- 
prise test  which  had  Just  been  apyproved. 
On  page  44,  Senate  Report  No.  145,  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  there  appears  the 
following : 

This  volume  of  purchase  and  receipt*  of 
InterBtate  goods,  together  with  the  gross 
annual  sales  volume  of  tl  mlUlon  or  more 
exclusive  of  spieclfled  taxes,  should  provide 
more  than  adequate  assurance  that  the  newly 
covered  enterprises  will  be  those  plainly 
engaged  to  a  substantial  extent  in  Interstate 
commerce  and  should  make  it  abundantly 
certain  that  no  small  local  business  will  be 
affected 

The  present  bill,  which  covers  enter- 
prises doing  an  annual  volume  of  $500,000 
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or  more  ^  1967,  and  which  would  extend 
tiiia  corerage  to  those  enterprises  doing 
more  than  $250,000  In  1989  departs  sub- 
stantially from  the  principles  QiK>ted 
above.  Is  It  possible  tbat  In  the  short 
space  of  5  years  our  opinlcms  on  this 
vital  point  have  changed  75  percent?  Is 
It  now  felt  that  a  small  store  with,  say. 
six  or  eight  employees,  should  be  suJsJect 
to  the  voluminous  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act?  That  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  stores  should  have  to 
try  to  cope  with  the  restrictions  set  forth 
In  some  300  pages  of  rules,  regulations, 
and  Interpretations  that  accompany  the 
act  Is  certainly  beyond  the  realm  of 
practicality. 

The  proposed  coverage  brings  small 
local  business  Immediately  Into  coverage. 
There  are  no  exact  figures  on  how  many 
retail  establishments  would  be  affected 
by  the  bill,  but  there  are  definite  indica- 
tions that  the  number  is  substantial. 

The  1963  Census  of  Business  reports 
that  there  were  24,600  single-unit  retail 
establishments  doing  between  $500,000 
and  $1  million.  These  Independent  In- 
dividual stores  were  owned  or  operated 
by  -a  single  proprietor,  partnerships,  or 
corporation,  but  were  not  connected  with 
any  other  store.  In  the  category  between 
$300,000  and  $500,000  there  were  37,500 
single-unit  stores.  Thus  we  have  a  mini- 
mum of  62.100  slnRle-unlt  stores  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  To  this  number  could  be  added 
stores  doing  between  $250,000  and  $300,- 
000 — for  which  the  census  provides  no 
breakdown,  and  a  niunber  of  small  retail, 
multlunit  enterprtses — two,  three,  or  four 
stores  for  the  most  part,  whose  combined 
volume  would  be  substantially  less  than 
$1  million.  The  number  of  onployees  in- 
volved (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  is  ap- 
proxlmat^y  960,000. 

This  WU  would  force  a  60-percent  in- 
crease In  the  legal  mlnlmiim  wage  In  the 
short  period  from  1967  to  1971  for  some 
of  the  smallest  stores  In  the  Nation. 
Bven  those  stores  presently  covered  would 
find  their  profits  either  drastlcidly  re- 
duced or  disappearing  entirely.  In  fact, 
at  the  $1.60  rate,  42  percent  of  the  stores 
indicate  that  they  would  be  operating  at 
a  loss  of  varying  degrees,  even  though 
steps  were  taken  to  reduce  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Even  raising  prices  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems.  Businessmen  state  they 
will  have  to  reduce  their  work  forces  sub- 
stantially and  even  then  will  be  faced 
with  the  grave  problem  of  whether  or  not 
they  can  remain  in  business. 

Higher  prices,  fewer  Jobs,  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  small  business  in  this  country 
might  be  an  oversimplification  of  the-  end 
results  of  the  proposals  contained  in  this 
report,  but  the  fact  remains  this  is  what 
may  happen. 

If  we  are  concerned  with  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  Inflation,  the  plight  of  the 
unskilled  and  untrained  worker,  and  the 
survival  of  the  small  businessman,  and  if 
we  are  interested  in  preserving  the  urban 
areas  of  our  cities  and  towns,  then  we 
must  provide  for  excluding  from  the  act 
the  smaller  enterprises.  In  my  opinion  a 
cutoff  volume  enterprise  test  of  $500,000 
is  a  reasonable  compromise  between  ex- 
isting law  and  the  committee's  proposal. 


Without  the  amendments  I  have  sug- 
gested, this  bin  may  Well  contribute  to 
increased  living  costs  and  more  unem- 
ployment among  the  unskilled — the  exact 
opposite  of  what  all  of  us  are  trying  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coKHXcnoN  OF  coMipirmx  report 

(KO.   I4Tt) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  correc- 
tion be  made  In  the  tommlttee  report 
(No.  1487)  on  the  pending  blU,  HR. 
13712.  In  a  quotation  from  the  bill,  the 
last  three  words  on  line  12,  page  52,  read 
"any  highly  perishable."  The  word 
"highly"  is  in  error,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  word  be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderefl. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  first  three 
words  of  line  17  on  page  52  read  "highly 
perishable  agricultural."  The  word 
"highly"  is  included  In  arror  at  that  point 
also,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  official  bill 
sis  filed  is  correct,  but  this  error  in  the 
report  was  picked  up  from  a  print  be- 
fore technical  corrections  were  made  in 
committee,  and  these  two  words  were 
included  in  the  report  in  error. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggtst  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  Ilie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyrk  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Are  there  any  amendinents  pending  to 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  13f712? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  pending  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
further  amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  are  no  further  amendments 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  was  just  agreed  to.  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  xurther  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject at  this  time.  The  Senator  may  ask 
foraquoriun  call. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 
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Boggs 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Burdlclc 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Russell,  8.C. 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Mrlntyre 

Symington 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Tidings 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del 

Hill 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening],  the  Senator  from  New  Yoit 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mk- 
calf]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  MtJi- 
phy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move    that    the    Sergeant   at   Anns  be 


directed  to  request  the  presence  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The      PRESmiNG      OFFICER.      The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  [Putting 
the  question.]  The  motion  is  agreed  to; 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is  directed  to 
execute  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 
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Ailcea 
Allot  t 
Andersoa 

B«S9 

Bayh 

Blbis 

B.-eW5ter 

Bjrrd.  W-  Va. 

Caiinon 

Ca.=e 

Church 

CI  ark 

Cooper 

Ootton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 


Gore 

Grlffln 

Harris 

HlckenJooper 

Holland 

Hru-ska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovern 

Miller 

Mondale 

Morton 

Mundt 


Muskle 

N?lson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouiy 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
explain  one  thing  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow  Senators? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  order  is  re- 
stored. The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 
Senators  will  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  had  thought,  Mr. 
President,  that  votes  on  amendments  to 
the  pending  measure — and  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments — would  be  de- 
ferred for  a  little  time,  because  the  report 
on  the  bill  has  just  been  placed  on  Sen- 
ators' desks  this  morning.  That  is  the 
explanation  I  offer  to  the  Senate  for  what 
might  seem  to  be  a  slight  delay. 

I  understand  now,  after  having  con- 
sulted with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  that  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  propriety,  we  are  ready  to  consider 
anything  that  any  Senator  wishes  to 
bring  up. 

I  understand  some  Senators  have 
amendments.  We  would  rather  hope— 
and  it  shall  be  my  duty,  pursuant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  minority  leader,  to  make 
sure— that  we  will  not  actuaUy  vote 
finally  on  the  bill,  or  even  close  it  off  from 
further  amendment,  mitil  tomorrow ;  but 
certainly  the  business  of  the  Senate  can 
go  forward  with  speed  and  efficiency  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  explanation  for  the  hour.  1:45,  is 
only  the  fact  that  Senators  should  have 

vJ  k"  opportunity  to  read  the  report, 
JfWch  I  hope  very  much  they  have  had 
oy  now;  the  minority  leader  quite  prop- 
erly wished  to  give  them  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  have  acted  accordingly. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  now.  if  Sen- 
iors have  amendments,  that  they  may 
oe  Drought  forward  and  proposed. 

Mr^  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
^resident,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
understand  why  the  amendments  may 


not  be  ready  for  this  bill.  After  all,  we 
should  face  the  fact  that  while  this  bill, 

as  I  understand,  was  ordered  reported 
about  10  day.s  ago.  It  was  not  presented 
to  the  Senate  until  late  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  no  Senator  except  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  has  had  a  chance 
to  see  it  imtil  about  2  hours  ago. 

I  do  not  see  any  excuse  for  that  This 
measure  has  been  before  us  for  the  last 
several  months,  and  to  suddenly  bring  It 
out  here  and  ask  Senators  to  vote  on  It 
before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  read  it 
overnight,  I  think,  is  indefensible.  This 
Texas  steamroller  has  got  to  slow  down. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  take  any  action 
on  it  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  this  bill  does  net  stand 
the  chance  of  a  snowball  in  Hades  of 
passing  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  hopes  about 
tomorrow.  However,  it  may  even  be 
Saturday  before  we  get  final  passage. 
We  did  try  to  get  copies  of  the  bill  and 
the  report  distributed  to  all  offices  around 
8 :  30  or  9  o'clock  this  morning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  The 
majority  leader  has  been  veiT  fair  about 
the  matter.  But  some  of  us  were  rather 
disturbed  awhile  ago  when  we  found 
there  was  an  effort  to  get  the  third  read- 
ing on  the  bill  and  foreclose  amendments 
before  we  had  e\  en  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  was  no  ef- 
fort or  intention  to  get  a  third  reading 
today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Maj-  I  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Delawai-e  that  sometimes 
the  practice  on  the  floor  brings  one  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point.  There  was 
nobody  here.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  was  practically  alone. 
I  necessarily  had  to  go  over  to  the  Rav- 
bum  Building  for  a  few  minutes;  and  "at 
the  moment,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
other  course  to  follow  but  to  let  the  mat- 
ter run  its  course.  But  that  was 
promptly  righted,  and  I  know  the  major- 
ity leader  would  have  been  the  first  to 
undo  it,  even  If  it  had,  In  an  imtoward 
way,  occurred. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  no  effort  to  pass  the  bill  In  the 
absence  of  opposition.  We  made  efforts 
here  from  10  o'clock  until  1:25  to  get 
some  Senators  onto  the  floor.  But  for 
the  most  important  meaisure  of  this  ses- 
sion, we  did  not  have  10  Senators  here. 
from  both  parties,  for  3  hours  and  25 
minutes.  So  we  finally  took  measures  to 
get  a  few  Senators  onto  the  floor.  We 
knew  they  had  been  talking  about 
amendments. 

We  all  know  the  Importance  of  tljjs 
measure,  to  raise  the  minimum  wages 
of  30  million  Americans  who  now  receive 
a  minimum  wage  that  practically  puts 
them  in  the  poverty  bracket,  If  all  they 
receive  is  the  minimum  wage,  and  to 
bring  under  coverage  7,200.000  more 
Americans. 


I  think  if  Senators  have  amendmenta 
or  positions  on  the  bill,  they  ought  to  be 
stated.  So  after  2  hours,  after  taking 
action  to  obtain  a  live  quonm:!,  we  have  a 

majority  here. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRB:seN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  the  Record  to  stand 
precisely  that  way,  and  give  a  mislmpres- 
sion  to  the  public.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
met  at  9:30.  and  were  In  session  until 
after  12  o'clock.  We  had  one  vote  after 
another.  We  accomplished  very  little; 
we  raced  up  and  down  hill;  but  there  was 
a  full  attendance.  The  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  were  in  session,  marking 
up  bills. 

So  if  anybody  reads  the  statement  of 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
concludes  that  Senators  were  remiss  in 
their  duty,  the  fact  is  that  we  had  agreed 
that  committees  could  meet  until  12 
o'clock,  so  that  they  could  go  ahead  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate.  In  consequ- 
ence, Senators  cannot  be  here  and  in  the 
committees  at  the  same  time.  I  think 
that  situation  was  universally  true  for 
nearly  every  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  not  attempting  to  place  any  onus 
on  the  minority  party  for  any  delay. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  not  our  party 
alone. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  had  been 
stated  earlier,  imder  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  minority  party  very 
faithfully  came  to  the  many  executive 
sessions  we  had  in  the  commitee  on  this 
bill,  and  it  was  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  minority  that  we  brought  the  bill 
to  the  floor,  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  period  of  38  days  was  covered  in  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  in  the  consideration 
of  amendments,  including  14  days  of  ac- 
tive session,  and  over  a  month  In  the 
full  committee,  with  many  days  in  ses- 
sion. As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  some 
of  the  amendments  were  tied,  in  the 
committee,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  8,  and  were 
lost.  Some  were  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  7.  We  had  full  representation,  and 
we  had  a  live  quorum  every  day. 

Now,  after  this  long  and  diUgent  effort 
by  the  Labor  Subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
over  a  period  of  2  months,  we  have 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor.  There  was 
great  interest,  Euid  majiy  amendments 
suggested,  and  we  wanted  to  try  to  get 
these  amendments  going. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yet,  in  line  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said,  I  came  on  the  floor  at  4  o'clock 
yesterday,  and  we  had  a  hassle,  wherein 
a  great  point  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
my  staff  could  not  even  obtain  a  popy 
of  the  bill.  Finally  someone  went  out 
somewhere,  returned,  and  said,  "Oh, 
there  are  copies  around."  Then  I  picked 
up  the  report  that  the  majority  Members 
could  get  copies,  but  minority  Members 
could  not. 
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I  said,  "We  are  not  ready  to  ctmsider 
the  bill."  and  suggested  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  they  call  up 
the  Oregon  dunes  blU. 

The  distinguished  Senator  who  Is  so 
unalterably  opposed  to  thr  Oregon  dunes 
bill  waa  not,  evidently,  ready  to  have  it 
called  up.  although  another  Senator 
from  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Oregon 
was  more  than  delighted  to  have  it  come 
up  forthwith. 

So  we  left  the  minimum  wage  bill  In 
place  and  tried  to  work  it  out.  We  were 
sparring  in  order  to  try  to  find  some  time 
to  look  at  the  bill.  I  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  It  as  I  came  Into  town  from  where 
I  live,  but  I  did  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  have  not  seen  the  report  yet. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  cooperating  with  the  majority  leader. 
They  have  agreed  that  we  may  have  votes 
today.  I  think  I  may  advise  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  copies  of 
the  bill  were  in  the  portfolio  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  that  copies  were  dis- 
tributed at  that  time.  The  minority 
leader  stated  that  at  4  o'clock  only  a 
few  Senators  had  copiea.  but  counsel  for 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  had  a  sizable  number  of  copies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  did  not  know 
where  to  get  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  buainesa? 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Mil  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
ny  amendmmt  No.  760  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.      

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
folloirs: 

TITLB  VXa — BlUUT  OT  ncnOKNCT  BTmiKX  LAWS 

Sic.  801.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  la  liaraby 
directed  to  commence  immediately  a  com- 
plete study  of  tlie  operations  and  adequacy 
of  the  emergency  labor  dlcputea  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Man- 
•Cement  Relations  Act.  The  Secretary  Ia 
further  Instructed  to  report  to  the  Congress 
by  January  IS.  1967,  the  findings  of  such 
stiidy  together  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  such  amendments  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  A<ct  as  will  provide  ImproTed 
permanent  [>rocedures  for  the  settlement  of 
emergency  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  honor  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
tMr.  Morse]  may  be  Joined  with  me  in 
offering  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  recall  that  when  the  airlines 
labor  dispute  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
we  spent,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  a  remedy  at  law  to  which  the 
President  could  resort  In  the  clrcum- 
ataoces  we  then  faced,  but  that  we  had 
to  provide  an  ad  hoc  remedy  In  the  face 
of  an  emergency. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  ran  into 
the  same  situation   In  the  threatened 


strike  of  the  locomotive  enginemen  and 
firemen  a  few  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
too.  the  Nation  faced  am  emergency  over- 
night, and  Congress  resorted  finally  to 
what  it  did  not  call,  but  what  was  tan- 
tamount to,  compulsc«y  arbitration — an 
action  that  made  moBt  of  us  very  un- 
happy, because  I  and  many  other  Sen- 
ators are  against  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion as  a  national  policy,  and  have  been 
for  years. 

In  this  particular  situation  the  joint 
resolution  we  finally  agreed  to  by  using, 
through  the  great  resourcefulness  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  existing  techniques  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  wtuld  have  made  us 
responsible  as  a  mattel  of  law  for  calling 
the  men  t>ack  for  30  days.  This  would 
be  again  a  most  distasteful  operation  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
are  concerned.  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
be  distasteful  to  practically  every  other 
Senator. 

Having  run  into  th»,t  situation  at  the 
national  level  pn  two  successive  occa- 
sions, the  senior  Sene,tor  from  Oregon 
and  I  put  our  head*  together  to  see 
whether,  at  long  last,  the  administration 
could  be  brought  to  the  point  of  meeting 
what  we  consider  to  be  its  responsibility 
in  making  some  recommendations  on 
this  score  to  us. 

Various  bills  have  beeh  introduced. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Lattsche]  has  a  bill  wtich  would  provide 
for  compulsory  arbitration  in  disputes  of 
this  character.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  apply  the  teclinique  of  re- 
ceivership through  the  Federal  courts 
and  operation  of  the  struck  facilities  to 
the  limited  extent  required  by  the  public 
health  and  safety  unddr  Federal  receiver- 
ship. 

Other  Senators  have  other  ideas  con- 
cerning a  solution  to  this  problem.  The 
upshot  was  that  we  did  not  feel  we  could, 
with  the  time  now  available  for  testi- 
mony in  this  session  of  Congress,  come  to 
a  choice  among  the  various  means  of 
solving  the  problem. 

The  administration  is  really  under  a 
duty  to  give  us  its  views  as  to  how  it  feels 
about  the  matter. 

Based  On  our  mutual  judgment,  we  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  airlines  strike  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Whatever  may 
have  t>een  the  controvtrsy  engendered  on 
both  sides,  there  was  no  controversy  on 
this  section.  It  seemed  to  be  univer- 
sally approved.  My  soundings  in  the 
other  body  indicate  that  there  was  rather 
universal  approval  there  as  well. 

This  amendment  to  the  bill  is  offered 
for  the  reason  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  bill  from  the  Labor  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Lab«r  and  Public  Wel- 
fare that  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  tills  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  sometiiing  con- 
structive— something  which  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  to  and  which  can  be 
incorporated  in  the  pesiding  bill. 

I  would  state  as  onf  of  the  conferees, 
and  I  undoubtedly  will  be.  if  the  manager 
oft  the  bUl  runs  into  arw  trouble  with  this 
particular  section — if  he  should  agree  to 


accept  it,  and  I  hope  he  will — I  would  be 
the  first  not  to  let  such  trouble  interfere 
with  the  passage  of  the  minimum  wage 
law. 

I  rather  hope,  under  the  circum- 
stances— as  everybody  pretty  well  agrees 
that  tills  is  the  right  thing  to  do  and  ttiat 
this  is  the  vehicle  tlirough  wiiich  we  can 
do  it — tiiat  we  can  agree  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jleld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  does  not  deal  with  minimum  wages 
directly,  but  I  think  the  next  to  the  last 
point  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
made  should  be  controUing. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  other 
vehicle  by  which  we  can  get  this  matter 
before  Congress.  We  certainly  dc  not 
have  to  hold  hearings  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
he  instructed  to  study  the  problem  of 
labor  legislation  to  handle  emergency  dis- 
putes and.  in  effect,  that  is  all  thai  this 
amendment  would  do. 

I  recall  the  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent took  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, in  which  there  was  a  promise  from 
the  administration  that  it  was  going  to 
submit  legislation  In  this  field. 

Congress  has  a  clear  obligation  now  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  administra- 
tion that  it  has  an  interest  in  having 
such  legislation  submitted.  However, 
what  we  are  saying  to  the  admin.stra- 
tion.  in  effect,  is:  "We  think  you  ought 
to  proceed  with  a  study  and  have  tiie 
results  of  the  study  available  when  we 
reconvene  so  that  this  can  be  inter- 
preted." 

In  my  judgment  tills  amendment  in- 
structs the  administration  to  proceed 
with  a  study  to  carry  out  a  promise  that 
the  administration,  in  effect,  made  last 
January. 

I  endorse  the  amendment.  I  have 
served  on  the  committee  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  hope  that  my 
friend,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
committee,  will  agree  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat 
again  that  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  should  this  represent  any  block  in 
getting  the  minimum  wage  bill  through 
because  the  other  body  might  object  to 
something  contained  in  it,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  join  in  taking  the  amendment 
out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  yield  first  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  on  the  airlines 
strike,  statements  were  repeatedly  made 
that  we  should  do  something  to  provide 
an  improved,  permanent  remedy  for  the 
solution  of  threatened  strikes  that  affect 
the  national  interests.  My  judgment  is 
that  the  passing  away  of  the  airlines 
strike  should  not  lull  us  Into  a  state  of 
inswjtivity.  The  repeated  threat  of  the 
type  of  prc^iems  that  confronted  us  in 
the  airlines  strike  will  be  with  us  in  the 
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future.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  he  a 
mistake  to  fail  to  act  in  advance  of  the 
emergencies  that  might  occur. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
merely  requests  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  directed  to  commence  immedi- 
ately a  complete  study  of  the  operations 
and  adequacy  of  the  emergency  labor 
dispute  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 

That  is  one  of  the  pointed  issues  that 
we  had  before  us. 

I  tliink  this  is  a  sound  amendment. 
It  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oliio, 
verv-  much  for  his  support.  He  has  t>een 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  effort  and  has 
Introduced  a  bill,  to  wiiich  I  referred. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  Its  purpose. 

It  has  been  more  than  8  months  now 
since  the  President  said  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  send  up  recommendations  on  this 
very  subject.  Congress  has  not  received, 
to  the  ijest  of  my  knowledge,  even  one 
postcard  from  the  President  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.  I  suspect  that  we  will 
not  get  any  unless  we  force  it  by  some 
direction  and  legislation. 

I  hope  that  we  will  keep  this  provision 
in  the  bill  when  it  comes  to  conference 
and  that  the  conferees  really  fight  for  its 
retention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  get 
any  kind  of  a  definitive  recommendation 
from  the  administration,  or  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  by  January  15 
or  earlier.  Congress  itself  should,  through 
its  Committee  on  h&hoT  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, initiate  a  study  of  the  procedures 
which  it  thinks  could  handle  this  type 
of  problem  in  which  the  public  interest 
is  so  definitely  involved. 

So  I  urge  not  only  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  but  that  we  also  pre- 
plan some  hearings  liCxt  year  at  the  lat- 
est, so  that  we  can  go  forward  on  sug- 
gestions of  our  own  in  the  event  the  sug- 
gestions from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
do  not  materialize. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that  should, 
happily,  this  provision  survive  the  legis- 
wive  process — and  I  rather  hope  and 
oeUeve  that  it  wUl,  because  of  the  feeling 
lor  it  which  the  Senator  has  so  eloquent- 
ly expressed — it  will  give  us  a  proper 
basis  for  action.  Not  only  is  the  Secre- 
tary asked  to  give  us  a  report  of  his  rec- 
ommendations, but  he  is  also  asked  to 
niake  a  study  of  the  past,  as  to  how  this 
flas  operated.  Hence,  we  will  have  the 
great  benefit  of  a  really  basic  document 
UWMI  wiiich  hearings  can  be  intelUgently 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
«ew  York  whether  the  Secretary  of  La- 


bor, in  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in 
testifying  on  this  bill — or.  more  particu- 
larly, upon  the  bill  which  was  reported 
to  deal  with  the  airline  strike — indicated 
whether  or  not  he  is  maJcing  any  study 
of  the  issue  which  is  presented  in  tliis 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  questioned  him  on 
that  subject,  and  he  said  he  was  giving 
the  matter  thought  and  inquiry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact — I  am  drawing  on  my 
recollection — I  think  he  expressed  no 
feeling  at  all.  but  that  this  was  quite 
proper,  and  he  would  be  ready  to  re- 
spond in  accordance  with  our  request. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  I  really  do  not  consider 
this  putting  any  pressure  on  the  admin- 
istration. With  respect  to  the  airline 
strike,  we,  in  this  body,  discussed  a 
shared  partnership,  as  it  was  so  often 
referred  to,  and  the  administration  is 
very  diffident  about  proceeding  along  this 
Une,  but  it  wHl  proceed  if  we  move,  too. 
And  in  this  way  we  are  moving,  too.  We 
are  saying.  'Let  us  iiave  it."  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  will  get  it,  and  everj'- 
thing  the  Secretary  said  would  bear  that 
out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  certainly  think  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted,  and 
it  should  be  maintained  ifi  conference; 
t)ecause  if  it  is  maintained  in  conference, 
it  would  at  least  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  this  stud>  is  necessary  and 
that  some  action  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  that  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lahor  and  Public  Welfare,  dur- 
ing our  discussion  of  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  the  airlines  strike,  can  best 
and  fairly  be  described  as  an  attitude  of 
not  wishing  to  make  any  commitments 
whatsoever  as  to  future  plans  of  the 
Secretary  or  of  the  administration  in 
this  field. 

It  was  understandable,  for  their  posi- 
tion was  pretty  much  that  of  a  parlia- 
mentary eunuch.  They  were  not  for  leg- 
islation, and  they  were  not  against 
legislation.  I  thought  they  were  quite 
sterile  in  the  field. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  for 
Congress  to  express  legislative  right.  We 
cannot  make  them  make  recommenda- 
tions to  us.  But  if  we  respectfully,  as 
this  amendment  does,  request  them  to 
make  recommendations  and  they  do  not, 
then  it  becomes  the  clear  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  go  ahead  and  legislate  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  best  wisdom.  That 
would  not  produce  the  most  cooperative 
relationship,  I  should  think,  Ijetween  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches. 

My  motivation  in  so  far  as  this  amend- 
ment is  concerned — and  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  of  its  motivation,  because  I 
joined  the  Senator  from  New  York  wiien 
it  was  offered  in  connection  with  the  air- 
line strike — and  I  know  it  is  also  the 
motivation  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York — is  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  the 
administration  that  we  stand  in  a  co- 
operative willingnesa  to  work  with  them 


in  trying  to  develop  the  best  legislation 
that  can  be  developed. 

If  they  do  not  want  to  cooperate,  they 
will  not  carry  out  the  requests  of  this 
amendment.  But  then,  come  January, 
there  is  no  doubt,  m  my  judgment,  about 
what  Congress  will  be  faced  with;  It  wiU 
have  to  pass  legislation  then  of  its  own 
making. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  en- 
lightenment to  Senators  if  I  read  the 
President's  answer  at  a  press  conference 
on  July  20.  1966.  when  this  controversy 
was  raging.  He  was  asked  about  the 
statement  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage in  January,  to  which  Senator  Morse 
referred,  as  to  this  legislation,  and  he 
said: 

I  must  frankly  say  to  you  that  up  until 
this  point  we  have  be«n  unsuccessful  In 
getting  legislation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  other  members  of  my  Cabinet 
felt  acceptable  and  that  we  felt  would  have 
any  chance  of  passage  In  the  Congress. 

We  are  still  searching  for  the  answer,  and 
we  would  like  to  find  a  solution  that  could 
be  embraced  by  the  administration,  nuuoage- 
ment.  labor,  and  the  Congress.  Up  to  this 
pwlnt  we  have  not  been  very  successful. 

I  cite  that  only  to  underline  the  point 
that  there  is  no  dearth  of  thinking.  In- 
vestigation, and  Inquiry  about  this 
matter. 

I  am  sure  that  they  have  their  report 
all  written  as  to  what  has  happened. 
They  probably  do  not  have  their  recom- 
mendation, and  that  is  exactly  why  this 
amendment  is  offered.  We  want  to  bring 
them  to  the  point  where  they  will  have 
to  think  in  concrete  terms  and  be  of  some 
aid  to  us  in  that  regard. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  referred  to,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  might  be  willing  to  take 
this  amendment  to  conference. 

lAt  this  point  Mr.  Tydings  assumed 
the  chair  as  the  Presiding  OfQcer  > 

Mr,  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  drags  a  new  subject  matter  Into  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  which 
proposes  to  raise  the  mlnimimi  wages  for 
American  workers  and  to  bring  within 
the  protection  of  this  law  7,200,000  work- 
ers not  now  protected  by  minimum 
wages.  It  would  drag  in  a  new  subject 
matter — amendment  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act. 

If  the  Senate  had  the  rules  of  germane- 
ness that  exist  in  the  House,  the  amend- 
ment would  go  out  on  the  basis  of 
germaneness.  It  Is  not  germane.  We 
are  dealing  here  simply  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Fair  Labor  Staindards  Act. 
The  proposed  amendment  deals  with  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  dealing  with 
labor  disputes.  The  amendment  drags 
up  the  airline  labor  dispute  again. 

PYom  the  statements  that  we  have 
heard  about  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, it  is  patent  that  this  amendment 
deals  with  something  wholly  outside  the 
realm  of  the  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  President's  Labor-Management 
Advisory  Council  has  made  recommenda- 
tions in  the  field  of  labor-management 
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relations  In  the  settlement  of  emergency 
labor  disputes. 

As  Indicated  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoric.  the  President  Indicated  In  his  press 
conference  that  the  various  department 
heads  studying  the  problem  had  not  as 
yet  reached  an  agreement. 

The  proposed  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  commence  Imme- 
diately a  complete  study  of  the  opera- 
tions and  adequacy  of  the  emergency 
labor  disputes  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  which  Is  not  Involved  In  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  which 
is  not  involved  in  the  bill  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  fur- 
ther Instruct  the  Secretary  to  report 
back  next  year  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  such  amendments  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  It  does  not  di- 
rect him  to  report  back  proposed  amend- 
ments to  this  law,  but  rather,  recom- 
mendations In  connection  with  other 
laws  "as  win  provide  Improved  perma- 
nent procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
emergency  labor  disputes,"  which  brings 
up  the  whole  question  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration and  free  collective  bargaining. 

Those  are  subjects  with  which  we  are 
not  concerned  In  this  bill.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  because  of  the  utterly  un- 
related matter  that  it  Injects  Into  the 
act  that  we  are  considering  now.  It  Is 
irrelevant  to  this  proposal,  imconnected 
and  unrelated. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  I  have  covered  the  entire  subject, 
as  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouoh],  In  the  presentation 
of  the  amendment.  The  azhendment  is 
not  entirely  unrelated.  I  cannot  agree 
to  that. 

This  Is  a  labor  bill  dealing  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  and  compensation 
of  employees.  It  has  many  provisions 
with  respect  to  overtime  which  relate  to 
unionized  employees,  bus  workers,  and 
many  other  types  of  employees.  The 
union  collective  bcu^alnlng  problems  are 
very  real  with  regard  to  the  bill. 

But  I  would  not  pretend  for  a  moment 
that  this  particular  amendment  which  I 
propose  to  add  is  directly  germane  to  the 
matter  of  minimum  wages.  It  has  a 
relevance  to  the  labor  picture,  which  Is 
also  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

I  said  clearly  when  I  started  that  this 
Is  probably  the  only  labor  bUl  that  will 
be  passed  this  year  and,  hence,  we  are 
suggesting  that  it  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  something  which  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally agreed  In  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  follows  on  the  heels  of  an  effort 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  airlines  strike  bill,  but  It  was  aborted 
because  the  legislation  was  deemed  to  be 
not  necessary  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  stated  for  myself  that  If  It  should 
appear  In  conference  that  this  title  would 
la  any  way  Interfere  with  the  adoption 
Of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  I  would  be  the 
first  not  to  let  It  stand  In  the  way. 

Under  those  circumstances.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  entirely 
proper.   This  Is  not  at  all  unusual  in  this 


body.  We  have  done  this  time  and  again 
with  bills  that  go  to  various  committees 
to  get  a  particular  measure  taken  care 
of  before  Congress  adjourns  for  the  year. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGHl  Is  being  Incongruous.  As  I 
remember,  he  sought  tx)  override  his  own 
OI  bill  of  rights,  which  weis  an  excellent 
piece  of  legislation,  by  an  amendment  on 
the  most  ungermane  piece  of  legislation 
which  possibly  could  bave  been  attached. 
I  did  not  object.  No  one  else  objected. 
We  are  accustomed  t*  that  In  this  body. 
Hence,  I  think  that  this  objection  is  not 
an  appropriate  one  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  where  time  is  of  the  essence.  If  we 
let  the  situation  go  now,  another  year 
will  pass  and  we  will  kave  another  emer- 
gency. For  example,  American  Airlines 
Is  on  a  standby  order  now  until  Septem- 
ber 28.  Again,  we  are  dealing  with  a  big 
segment  of  the  air  transportation  indus- 
try. Let  us  get  something  started  to  get 
out  of  this  cul  de  sac  in  which  we  are 
lodged. 

As  I  have  said,  this  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Interfere  tvith  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  see  that  it  does  net. 

I  can  see  the  validity  of  the  objection. 
The  Senator  is  proper  in  making  his  ob- 
jection if  he  does  not  wish  to  take  the 
amendment,  and  we  will  have  to  have  the 
Senate  decide  the  mutter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  lesrisla- 
tlon  by  way  of  non^ermane  amendments 
In  the  Senate  has  become  a  very  germane 
procedure  of  legislating  in  the  Senate. 
We  do  It  over  and  over  again.  Of  course, 
It  would  be  very  hdpful  to  have  this 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  conference,  because  it  would  be  a 
very  respectful  notice  sent  to  the  admin- 
istration that  we  think  it  has  a  clear  ob- 
ligation to  make  Its  recommendations  by 
January  to  the  Congress  as  to  what,  if 
anjrthlng.  It  proposes  to  do  at>out  the  leg- 
islation for  the  handling  of  emergency 
disputes  when  those  dsputes  arise,  either 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

I  very  well  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Yar- 
borouoh 1.  I  have  stood  in  his  place  as 
the  floor  manager  of  a  bill  many  times 
and  made  the  same  sort  of  argument 
which  he  has  made  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  as  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

But  the  responsibility  rests  not  on  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  but  on  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  and  I  thi:ik  this 
amendment  should  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  sufficient 
Senators  to  request  a  roUcall  vote,  I  call 
for  it. 

Mr,  President,  I  &^  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendmant. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that  request 
and  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  brieve  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  the 
floor. 

Mr,  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUdH.  We  have  just 
had  a  very  reassurlnt  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
that  if  we  would  accapt  the  amendment, 
that  he,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 


ber on  the  committee  and  one  who  is 
certain  to  be  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee— as  would  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse] — would  not  let  it  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  minimum  wage  bill  if  the 
House  did  not  accept  it. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  makes  the  same  as- 
surance, as  one  of  the  leading  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  major- 
ity, we  can  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  fight  as  hard  &s 
I  can  to  get  it  accepted  In  conference. 
That  is  the  only  commitment  I  can  make 

Mr,  YARBOROUOH.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  if  he  speaks  for  the  minor- 
ity party. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator, 
but  first,  I  wish  to  finish  my  statement. 

I  think  that  my  attitude  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr, 
Morse],  but  I  do  not  speak  for  him,  I 
speak  for  myself. 

I,  too.  will  fight  very  hard,  to  the  limit 
of  my  power,  to  get  this  accepted  by  the 
conference,  but  I  will  not  allow  the  min- 
imum wage  bill  to  fall  because  of  my 
devotion  to  the  amendment,  if  that  is 
the  way  it  should  develop.  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  responsible,  by  my  devotion 
to  the  amendment,  for  the  minimum 
wage  bill  not  t)eing  enacted.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  my  intention,  and  I  restate 
It.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senator,  but 
I  feel  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse]  does.  I  will  fight  to  the  limit 
of  my  power, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  reads 
the  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] — which  will 
not  appear  in  the  Record — he  will  have 
all  the  assurance  he  needs, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  not  be  fooled  by 
twinkle. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  My  opposlOon 
to  the  amendment  has  been  based  on  Its 
lack  of  germaneness,  but  it  Is  deeper. 
The  amendment  presupposes  that  we  do 
need  legislation  In  this  field.  We  have 
had  no  testimony  In  this  connection  on 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  There 
has  been  no  testimony  whether  an 
amendment  is  needed  to  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  or  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  I  personally  am  not  wlUlng 
to  prejudge  the  matter  and  say  that  we 
need  an  amendment  and  we  want  the 
administration  to  tell  us  that. 

I  think  this  is  a  complicated  field  and 
I  would  not  vote  for  any  amendment  un- 
til after  there  was  a  complete  hearing 
and  a  showing  as  to  what  kind  of  amend- 
ments were  needed.  I  think  the  field  of 
free  collective  bargaining  Is  one  of  the 
basic  freedoms  In  our  entire  American 
free  enterprise  system. 

On  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  that  he  will  lead 
the  conference  representing  his  party, 
and  that  he  will  not,  so  far  as  he  la  per- 
sonally concerned,  let  an  amendment 
which  is  on  an  imrelated  and  imgennaae 
subject  stand  in  the  way  of  a  minimum 
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wage  bill,  I  will  agree  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TrDDfcs  In  the  chair) .  The  question  la 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readini?  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R.  8989^  to  promote 
health  and  safety  in  metal  and  nonmet- 
allic  mineral  industries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Pow- 
ell, Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Pucin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Ayres.  Mr,  Quie,  and  Mr,  Ash- 
brook  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R,  13448)  to 
amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  mailing  privileges  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  other  Fed- 
eral Government  personnel  overseas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Dui.ski,  and  Mr.  CoR- 
BETT  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


FEDERAL  METAL  AND   NONMETAL- 
LIC  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
State  to  the  bill  (H,R.  8989)  to  promote 
health  and  safety  in  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mineral  industries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendment, 
•Kree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding   Officer    appointed    Mr.    Yar- 


BOROUGH,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr,  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr. 
Fannin   conferees  on   the  part  of   the 

Senate, 

CWA-WESTERN    ELECTRIC     LABOR 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
we  have  heard  widespread  complaints 
that  the  American  system  of  collective 
bargaining  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment has  become  an  inefficient  process 
and  that,  as  a  result,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been  subject,  if  not  to  actual 
hardship,  then  to  considerable  incon- 
venience. 

For  that  reason.  I  find  it  all  the  more 
significant  that  in  the  telephone  in- 
dustry there  appears  to  be  a  most  de- 
termined effort  to  make  collective  bar- 
gaining work. 

I  refer  specifically  to  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  and  the  management  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co..  concerning  the 
wages,  benefits,  and  working  conditions 
of  approximately  23,000  employees  in 
the  company's  installation  division. 

I  have  no  inside  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  those  negotiations.  Quite 
properly,  as  liefits  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  they  are  being  conducted 
in  the  privacy  of  the  conference  room. 
But  It  is  impressive  that,  after  prelim- 
lnar>'  sparring,  the  two  sides  are  bar- 
gaining and  making  offers  and  counter- 
offers. 

For  such  a  key  Industry,  and  one  as 
sensitive  as  the  telephone  industry,  col- 
lective bargaining  has  been  a  difficult 
and  complex  matter  this  year.  The 
guideUnes  set  forth  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  established 
the  figure  of  3.2  percent  for  wage  and 
fringe  increases.  The  premise  of  the 
guidelines,  however,  was  that  they  would 
be  even-handed,  applying  equally  both 
to  wages  and  to  prices,  so  that,  to  the 
extent  that  labor's  wage  increases  con- 
formed to  the  guldeUnes,  labor  would 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  stable  economy 
without  inflationary  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  absence  of  any  coherent 
and  successful  Government  policy  pro- 
tecting the  value  of  labor's  earned  dol- 
lars, however,  reqmres  a  new  look  at 
these  guidelines;  for,  in  many  cases, 
prices  have  soared,  yet  labor  is  asked  to 
accept  the  full  burden  of  the  guidelines 
while  not  receiving  the  benefits  which 
they  were  Intended  to  provide. 

The  sincere  effort  to  make  collective 
bargaining  work  has  been  manifest  In 
the  attitude  of  the  parties  so  far.  The 
union,  for  instance,  ordered  a  vote 
among  its  members  at  Western  Electric 
on  the  question  of  a  strike.  Meanwhile, 
even  though  the  vote  was  called  for,  the 
union  continued  to  talk  with  the  com- 
pany. Even  after  the  strike  vote  showed 
a  7-to-l  majority,  the  officials  of  the 
CWA  continued  their  efforts  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  company.  These 
efforts  are  continuing  right  now. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  was  the  3.2-per- 
cent figure  Intended  to  be  an  absolute 
ceiling    on    wage    and    fringe    benefits 


everywhere.  The  leaders  of  CWA  have 
argued,  with  firmness  but  with  patience, 
that  the  g\ildellnes  were  never  intended 
to  become  a  tightwlre  to  which  all  in- 
creases, regardless  of  circimistances, 
must  conform.  Even  the  guidelines,  as 
formulated  by  the  Administration,  pro- 
vide for  exceptions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  arguments 
based  upon  the  guidelines  are  not  a 
proper  subject  for  the  bargaining  table. 
Indeed,  I  feel  strongly  that  they  are. 

None  of  us  wants  runaway  inflation, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  that  is  as 
true  of  the  men  at  Western  Electric  in 
the  CWA.  and  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
itself,  as  it  Is  of  the  rest  of  us.  But  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  reasonable  wage 
adjustments  for  highly  skilled  workmen 
and  technicians  within  the  confines  of 
give  and  take  in  collective  bargaining  Is 
likely  to  contribute  very  seriously  to  an 
Inflationary  picture. 

I  rather  hope  that  the  wages  In  this 
highly  complex  Industry  would  not  be 
allowed  to  cause  an  erosion  of  the  man- 
power supply  In  those  industries,  with 
serious  Implicatlwis  for  our  national 
ability  to  maintain  a  communications 
system  operating  at  top  efficiency  in  a 
period  of  national  stress. 

Let  me  express  the  expectation  that 
the  guidelines  will  be  constantly  before 
the  parties,  and  alao  the  expectation  that 
they  will  find  a  way  in  which  to  resolve 
their  differences  so  that  we  will  not  have 
reports  In  this  field  of  grave  problems 
arising  which  have  Just  been  surmounted 
In  the  airlines  field. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  CWA,  who  Justifiably 
take  pride  in  their  reputation  as  a  re- 
sponsible community  minded  union,  is 
continuing  to  negotiate  with  a  respon- 
sible management  like  that  at  Western 
Electric. 

We  do  not  yet  know  where  the  negotia- 
tions are  going,  but  I  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  responsibiUty  which  has  been  mani- 
fested by  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  90) 
to  authorize  printing  of  additional  hear- 
ings. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
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(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Aug:.  17.  1966,  Congkzs- 
sioiVAi.  Recoss,  p.  19622.) 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


INDEPENDENT  OmCES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
submit  the  conference  r^pcHt  on  the  In- 
dependent ofBces  appropriation  bill 
(HJl.  14921)  maklhg  aiH>roprlatlons  for 
sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commission,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  the  Depcurtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
report  wlU  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  18,  1966.  CONGRKS- 
SIONAL  Record,  pp.  19904-19905.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  therep(»t? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Bilr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House,  which  will  be  stated  by 
the  clerk. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
ttetolvtd.  That  the  Houm  r«c«<Ie  from  lU 
dlMgreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10.  S3,  and  38  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
14821)    entitled  "An  Act  making  approprla- 
tiona    for    aundry    Independent    executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commlsalona,  corporatlona, 
agandea,    offlcea.    and    the    Department    of 
Housing    and    Urban   Development   for   the 
flacal   year  ending  June   30,    10S7.   and   for 
other  pursoaee",  and  concur  therein. 

K€$otved,  That  the  Hoiiae  recede  from  Its 
dlsagrMment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follQ^vs:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed,  insert  the  following: 
":  rrnMHtfetf  pirthtr.  That  the  funds  made 
available  for  Xb»  Labor  Department  biUl^lng 
BbaU  not  be  ar&llable  for  expenditure  until 
the  Oenaral  Services  Administration  certl- 
flea  to  Congreas  that  the  relevant  portion  of 
the  Inner  Loop  Freeway  and  the  subetructvure 
of  the  Labor  Department  building  are  co- 
onilnated  In  design  and  will  be  constructed 
as  a  unit." 

Jtesolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
rtlsagraemeiit  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  of  "•8,769.000"  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "Se.OOO.OOO". 


Resolved,  That  the  Heuse  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  28.  and  toncur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
last  proviso  therein.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"Provided  further,  Tha(  this  sum  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  frotn  funds  previously 
made  available  for  grants  for  urban  renewal." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Insist  upon  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  26  to  afofesald  bill. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  17, 19.  and 
28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  those  amendments  concern? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Amendment  No.  17 
Is  the  amendment  tht  conferees  agreed 
upon  to  make  the  funis  available  for  the 
substructure  of  the  tabor  Department 
building,  with  a  proviso  that  funds  shall 
not  be  available  for  expenditure  until  the 
Oeneral  Services  Admfciistration  certifies 
to  Congress  that  the  relevant  portion  of 
the  Inner  Loop  FYeeway  and  the  sub- 
structure of  the  Labor  Department  build- 
ing are  coordinated  In  design  and  will 
be  constructed  as  a  unit. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  19 
changes  the  amount  provided  for  court 
racillties  which  are  required  for  the  new 
Judges  who  are  named  by  the  Congress. 
The  budget  figure  presented  was  $8,759.- 
000.  The  amendment  agrees  to  $6  mil- 
lion. 

Amendment  No.  28  is  on  the  fellow- 
ships, which  were  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
The  conference  comnlittee  agreed  to  it 
with  a  proviso  that  '%his  sum  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  o|  funds  previously 
made  available  for  grants  for  urban  re- 
newal." 

In  other  words,  we  took  $500,000  off 
the  urban  renewal  appropriation  and 
added  $500,000  within  the  appropriation 
for  fellowships  for  the  study  of  city  plan- 
ning and  urban  problems. 

THX    C1.ARK    rULOWSHIPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  1  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Although  this  is  a 
ismall  amount  in  dollars,  it  can  never- 
theless have  great  significance  for  the 
country's  urban  centers,  large  and  small. 

For  the  first  time  the  independent  of- 
fices conference  report  makes  provision 
for  funds  for  the  program  of  fellowships 
In  city  planning  and  urban  studies  au- 
thorized in  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  As 
a  member  of  the  Houiig  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  critical 
need  for  skilled  personnel  in  the  com- 
munity development  field.  Without  ade- 
quately trained  profesionals  at  the  local 
level,  our  massive  Federal  programs  in 
hou^g,  mass  transit  and  urban  re- 
nev/al — to  name  but  a  few — can  never 
achieve  a  full  measure  tf  success. 

This  program  is  destoied  to  meet  that 
need  by  establishing  feaowships  for  grad- 
uate study  in  the  fields  of  city  and  re- 
gional planning,  housing,  urban  renewal 


and  community  development.  Appli-  . 
cants  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  *^ 
ability,  and  will  study  at  various  public 
and  private  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  having  programs  of 
graduate  study  in  the  field  of  city  plan- 
ning or  in  related  fields,  including  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering.  murJcipal 
finance,  and  public  administration. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Depanment 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
see  fit  to  honor  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla 
IMr.  Clark]  who.  together  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  subcommittee 
TMr.  SparkmanI,  had  the  imagination  to 
have  this  program  authorized  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964.  and  who  has  fought 
so  tenaciously  to  secure  an  appropria- 
tion for  it  ever  since,  by  designating  it 
the  Clark  fellowship  program.  All  of  us 
know  of  the  splendid  work  which  the 
Fulbrlght  fellows  have  done  in  increas- 
ing international  understanding.  We 
look  forward  to  the  important  work 
which  the  Clark  fellows  will  soon  be  do- 
ing in  rebuilding  our  Nation's  cities. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  17 
19.  and  28. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  19,  and  28. 

The  amendments  were  concurred  in. 

PROJBCT    MOHOLE 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
amendment  No.  26.  That  is  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Mohole  project. 

The  action  by  the  Congress  in  deny- 
ing any  additional  funds  fcr  Project  Mo- 
hole in  effect  tenninates  the  project.  I 
would  expect  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  would  close  out  the  activities 
in  this  project  in  an  orderly,  expeditious 
and  effective  manner,  with  due  regard 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 
The  Foundation  should  exercise  its  best 
judgment  in  determining  which  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  to  terminate  im- 
mediately and  which  should  be  com- 
pleted because  of  the  advanced  progress 
of  the  work  or  value  of  the  completed 
item  to  other  projects  or  other  agencies 
of  Qovernment. 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  for  example, 
that  a  subcontract  for  the  design  of  a 
component  or  the  fabrication  of  a  sys- 
tem or  subsystem  should  be  allowed  to 
be  completed,  if  the  work  under  the  sub- 
contract is  already  essentially  completed 
and  the  item  could  have  some  utility 
On  the  other  hand.  I  would  expect  that 
the  subcontract  for  the  platform,  which 
is  just  getting  underway,  would  be  ter- 
minated as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  goal  of  the  Foundation  should  be 
to  close  down  the  project  as  quickly  as 
good  business  judgment  dictates,  con- 
serving as  much  of  the  funds  already  ap- 
propriated as  possible,  and  preserving 
for  the  Qovernment  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent the  benefit  of  the  work  already  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  in  forcing  a  rejection  of  funds  for 
Project  Mohole  is  a  blow  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  in  this  country.  We  can 
spend  billions  to  shoot  a  man  to  the 
moon  because  there  is  romance  and  ad- 
venture in  the  idea  of  interplanetary 
travel,  but  because  F»roject  Mohole  does 
not  have  the  built-in  advantage  of  the 
public  relations  efforts  resulting  from 
science-fiction  movies,  television  shows, 
and  paperback  books,  it  is  characterized 
by  some,  including  those  who  should 
Icnow  better,  as  "just  a  hole." 

Rejection  of  the  $20  million  budgeted 
for  this  project  will  have  serious  and  un- 
fortunate results.  First,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  spent  some  $85  .nillion 
onlj'  to  stop  just  short  of  its  goal.  This 
is  a  strange  sort  of  economy. 

Second,  and  more  important  in  the 
long  run,  we  will  be  forfeiting  world 
leadership  in  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  deep-sea  bottom.  An  edi- 
torial from  the  June  3,  1966,  Science 
magazine,  puts  it  very  well.  I  read  an 
excerpt : 

On  the  surface,  what  Is  Involved  is  a  de- 
lay on  a  contract  for  a  drilling  platform. 
This  would  "save"  about  $20  million  In  fiscal 
1967.  In  fact,  what  Is  Involved  Is  forfeiture 
of  world  leadership  In  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  deep-sea  bottom.  What 
\&  at  stake  are  trillions  of  dollars  worth  of 
resources.  We  are  aware  of  a  tremendous 
resource  of  manganese  nodules  on  the  bot- 
tom. What  Is  beneath  the  crust-ocean  inter- 
lace could  be  fabulous.  It  does  not  require 
much  Imagination  to  visualize  exploitation 
by  completely  automated  mining  and  con- 
centraUng  operations  on  the  sea  bottom, 
with  energy  derived  from  underwater  nu- 
clear power  stations. 

Ostensibly  the  Mohole  drllUng  platform  Is 
being  constructed  mainly  to  permit  drilling 
10  the  Mohorlvlclc  discontinuity,  but  the 
platform  would  create  another  exciting 
capability— the  possibility  of  obtaining  ex- 
ploratory cores  of  the  deep  sea  bottom  gen- 
erally It  would  create  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  economic  potentials  beneath  the 
bottom  and  to  explore  a  host  of  scientific 
questions  concerning  the  history  of  the 
earth. 

This  is  a  sad  day  for  our  support  of 
basic  science.  But  it  is  also  a  blow  at 
a  project  which  offers  tremendous 
material  advantages  to  the  Nation  with 
the  courage  and  foresight  to  attempt  it. 
It  would  make  new  oil.  gas.  and  other 
mineral  resources  accessible.  It  would 
advance  our  efforts  in  food  resource  and 
marine  research,  in  offshore  desaliniza- 
tion.  and  in  our  ability  to  measure  sea 
forces,  density,  currents  and  tempera- 
ture, and  to  forecast  earthquakes. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exploration 
that  the  Soviet  Russians  are  doing  off 
their  Siberian  coast,  and  their  drilling. 
Miey  must  be  glad  to  see  us  cease  our 
scientiflc  exploration  in  this  field. 

Now  all  we  have  done  will  be  lost. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
aons  [Mr.  Macnuson].  He  is  the  great- 
wt  champion  in  the  Senate  of  oceano- 
Kraphic  research.  He  fought  for  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  Senate  and  in  con- 

h»  Kn?\f"^  ^^  *'*s  °"ly  a  recommital  of 
w„„ul  ^l  ^^  ^hole  House  that  finally 
oroughf  about  the  unfortunate  situation 
»e  are  faced  with  today.    As  one  who 


had  the  privilege  of  serving  7  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  I  again  express  to  him  my 
commendation  for  his  effort  in  leading 
the  fight  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
this  project  which,  according  to  the 
American  Geophysical  Union,  we  may 
In  the  long  run,  be  losing  trillions  In- 
stead of  billions  of  dollars  by  stopping. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  the  project  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  The  Record  should  show 
that  the  cost  to  the  Qoverrmient  of  dis- 
continuing it  will  be  In  excess  of  $36  mil- 
lion. In  fact,  practically  everything  that 
we  have  spent  will  have  been  wasted, 
and  the  Government  and  Nation  will 
realize  very  little  from  this  large  ex- 
penditure. 

I  thought  that  we  had  finally  estab- 
lished in  the  hearings  a  ceiling  as  to  the 
cost  of  this  project.  That  is  important, 
because  I  and  others  had  become  very 
concerned  with  the  large  increases  in  the 
cost  estimates.  But  good  testimony  was 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, based  on  past  experience, 
that  the  project  could  have  been  com- 
pleted for  a  total  cost  of  about  $125  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Ricord 
should  also  show  that  the  conferees  on 
the  bill  stuck  to  their  guns,  but  the 
House  was  adamant  in  its  own  beliefs. 
We  insisted  that  the  problem  be  sent 
back  to  the  House,  where  it  was  voted 
upon.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House 
had  not  this  year  acted  at  all  on  the 
proposal.  By  our  insistence,  the  House 
conferees  brought  the  measure  back  to 
the  House  floor  and  it  was  voted  upon. 
Unf ortimately,  the  vote  was  against  a 
continuation  of  the  project. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
all  the  work  that  has  been  done  up  to 
now  will  go  to  no  good  end.  As  to 
whether  or  not  any  results  of  the  de- 
velopment can  be  used  in  the  future 
remains  to  be  seen,  I  presume  that  in 
time  to  come,  the  project  may  be  re- 
vived, and  I  express  the  hope  that  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  asked  that  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two,  particu- 
larly while  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
on  the  floor,  because  I  think  he  should 
not  be  proceeding  under  any  misappre- 
hension. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said 
that  the  Senate  conferees  stuck  fast, 
that  statement  was  quite  true.  Everj- 
conferee  on  the  conference  committee, 
including  myself,  voted  to  uphold  the 
Senate  position,  which  finally,  after 
several  hours  of  argument — not  a  few 
minutes,  but  several  hours — forced  the 
House  to  make  a  decision  one  way  or 
another,  and  they  finally  decided  to 
insist  on  their  position  and  take  it  back 
to  the  House:  «md  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted,  as  I  recall  it.  somewhere 


in  the  neighborhood  of  108  to  52 — 
roughly  2  to  1 — to  uphold  their  commit- 
tee. 

There  is  some  slight  difference  between 
my  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  whose  judg- 
ment I  always  v«due. 

If  they  have  accomplished  so  far.  on 
this  project,  what  they  claim  to  have  ac- 
complished, then  we  should  have  a  very 
rich  reward  for  the  money  we  have  spent. 
We  have  already  appropriated  $55  mil- 
lion. We  have  actually  expended  some- 
where between  $25  million  and  $30  mll- 
Uon  of  that  amount;  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  close  out  the  proj- 
ect can  well  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$36  million.  This  ought  to  be  a  very 
cheap  price.  If  aU  they  have  told  us  is 
true,  then  it  will  l)e  a  cheap  price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  was  never  meant  to 
handle  a  project  of  this  kind.  They  are 
not  equipped  to  do  it.  and  I  honestly 
think,  in  my  own  mind,  Mr.  President, 
that  that  is  part  of  the  reason  why  this 
particular  project  has  become  such  a 
calamity. 

They  are  talking  now  about  $127  mil- 
lion. I  have  stated.on  the  floor  that  by 
the  time  we  started  on  the  project  and 
got  to  our  first  point  of  entry  at  the 
Mohorovicic  Discontinuity,  or  the  man- 
tle, it  would  have  cost  more  than  $175 
milUon.  I  have  quoted  Just  such  figures 
throughout  the  5  years  I  have  watched 
this  project.  Some  of  my  friends 
thought  I  had  overstated  the  situation: 
actually,  I  have  understated  it  every  time 
I  have  spoken. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
closing  this  project  out,  Mr.  President,  If 
I  may.  I  think  it  will  call  for  some  good, 
hard  sense.  By  way  of  legislative  his- 
tory, I  shotild  like  to  state  that  It  Is  my 
view  that  in  general,  no  fiuther  hard- 
ware should  be  fabricated,  but  studies 
which  are  underway,  and  which  can  be 
completed  ifi  a  reasonable  time — ^whlch, 
In  fact,  are  almost  concluded  now — 
might  be  finished  at  relatively  small  cost. 

There  are  certain  subcontracts,  which 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
furnished  to  me.  that  might  be  finished 
in  terms  of  closing  out  the  project  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  achieving  the  max- 
imum returns  for  the  dollars  spent  to 
date.  I  have  not  had  a  chtmce  to  discuss 
this  matter  personally  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  project,  so  I  shall  not  place 
those  subcontracts  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a  third  point,  that 
all  of  the  information  gained  from  the 
project  should  be  published,  so  that  the 
entire  public  may  have  available  to  it 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  knowledge  re- 
sulting from  the  project,  and  our  scien- 
tific people  throughout  the  country  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  all  of  the 
so-called  great  advancements  and  ac- 
complishments that  have  been  acSileved 
in  this  area,  to  weigh  their  merits. 

I  consider  also,  as  a  fourth  corollary. 
the  ocean  sediment  coring  program 
which  will  be  10  times  more  beneficial 
to  this  country  than  the  Mohole  project 
ever  would  have  been.  It  will  go  forward 
expeditiously  and  the  results  of  the  pro- 
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gram  of  course  will  be  useful  In  prepar- 
ing later  to  drill  deeper. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  to  those  who 
are  Interested  that,  although  it  was  not 
my  conviction,  I  did  stay  with  the  views 
of  the  Senate  committee,  as  did  every 
Senate  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

There  was  no  dissent  from  those  views. 
There  are  five  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  floor  right  now.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  should  know  that  even 
though  our  views  were  different,  we  did 
uphold  the  position  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  I  did  not  Intend  to  limit 
them  to  him  at  all.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that,  although  his 
personal  views  are  different  from  mine 
on  some  of  this  matter,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  every  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
supported  the  effort  that  was  made  to 
uphold  the  Senate  position.  The  whole 
Senate  stood  in  back  of  the  scientific 
exploration. 

We  spend  approximately  $5  billion  a 
year  for  exploration  In  space.  Some 
scientists  tell  me  that  we  know  less 
about  what  Is  contained  In  the  earth's 
mantle,  than  we  do  about  what  Is  In 
outer  space.  We  could  gain  much 
knowledge  from  an  exploration  of  this 
question. 

.  We  have  explored  space  by  the  tele- 
scope for  a  long  time.  We  have  also  ex- 
plored space  through  electronic  means. 
However,  we  do  not  know  much  about 
the  earth's  mantle  nor  about  how  long 
that  mantle  has  been  there  and  what  its 
comix>8ition  is.  Many  things  are  in- 
volved. I  will  not  go  into  that  now. 
However,  the  important  parts  of  that 
subject  will  be  gone  into  at  some  future 

time. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  lost  the 
leadership  in  this  great  scientific  field  of 
exploration  luider  the  water  to  others. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnxjson]  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  explored  so  much  more  of  the  ocean 
floor  than  we  have.  They  are  ahead  of  us 
in  oceanography  and  now  we  are  letting 
them  get  further  ahead. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH].  What  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said  is  correct.  Regardless 
o^  whether  the  Senate  conferees  had 
voted  for  or  against  the  Mohole  project, 
they  stuck  to  the  views  of  the  Senate  in 
conference. 

As  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, I  deeply  appreciate  their  stand- 
ing with  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  cttstLnguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltokstall  ] . 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  simply  to  confirm  that,  as  the 
Senator  from  ColorBdo  has  said,  the 
Senate  conferees  stood  together  on  this 
subject,  as  we  did  on  all  other  subjects. 
We  acted  unanimously  and  left  it  to  the 
House  Members  to  decide  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  would  not  agree  to  any  com- 
promise on  the  Mohele  project. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  No.  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Pfgsident,  I  very 
much  regret  the  failure  ^f  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  support  Project  Mo- 
hole. 

However,  I  fully  understand  the  posi- 
tron of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ference committee,  who  valiantly  against 
great  opposition  fought  for  this  project 
and  was  forced  to  give  his  assurance  to 
House  conferees  that  if  the  Project  Mo- 
hole  authorization   request   was   turned 

down  by  a  vote  of  the  full  House,  Senate 
conferees  would  reoommend  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  support  of  the 
Mohole  project. 


I  still  maintain  that  this  is  a  vitally 
important  scientific  program  which  I  do 
not  believe  this  Nation  can  afford  to  per- 
mit to  be  halted  at  this  time.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  administration  will  be  able 
to  breathe  new  Ufe  Into  Project  Mohole 
by  including  it  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations request. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  i  am 
keenly  disappointed  that  Project  Mohole 
must  be  terminated.  The  tenninatlMi 
is  particularly  regrettable  because  It  waa 
not  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but  the 
decision  of  the  other  body,  that  is  causing 
the  abandonment  of  the  project. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  my  colleacues  in  this  body  who  sup- 
ported the  funds  requested  to  continue 
Project  Mohole.  By  their  favorable  vote 
they  demonstrated  their  belief  and  con- 
viction that  the  Mohole  program  is  a 
meritorious  and  needed  scientific  project. 

My  appreciation  goes,  too,  to  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  who  upheld  the  position  of 
the  Senate  in  conference.  I  commend 
them  for  devoting  as  much  time  and 
energy  as  they  did  in  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  persuade  the  conferees  of 
the  House  to  relent  from  their  opposition 
to  the  project. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  difScult  for 
me  to  believe  that  Project  Mohole  will 
be  abandoned  for  too  long.  It  is  a  ven- 
ture that  this  country  will  feel  Im- 
pelled to  revive  out  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ploring new  frontiers  of  knowledge.  For 
Project  Mohole  has  indeed  been  properly 
called  "the  most  significant  single  scien- 
tific experiment  of  the  century  in  earth 
science." 

When  the  economic  circmnstances  are 
mere  favorable,  I  expect  that  we  will  see 
Project  Mohole  come  to  life  again  as  a 
necessary  and  vital  project  for  our  na- 
tional intenest. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  ix)lnt  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 

of  the  action  taken  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printSM  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Bill,   1067  (H.R.  14921) 
Comparative  »lal«ment  of  approprtationa  for  1966  and  th«  estimates  and  action  taken  on  items  in  the  hill  for  1967 


Item 


»  TITLE  I 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

NaUONU  AllONAUTlCS  AND  SPACK 

CotTNca 


Salaries  and  eipenaes 

Oma  Of  EMcmorNcr  Plajtnino 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salarin  and  e^eaaes,  teleeommunications. . 
CiTll  dalMwe  and  deimae  mobUixation  (Uno- 
tlons  of  Federal  Bfencies 


Total,  OOee  of  Emerceney  Planning 
Omca  Of  BaicNCB  amd  Tbchwoloot 

SalariM  and  ezpenaM 

Total,  Sxeentlv*  Office  of  tbe  Preeldent. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabl*. 
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Indepe.ndent  Offices  Appropri.^tion  Bill,    1967   (II. R.   14921) —Continued 
Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  1966  and  the  estimaUs  and  action  taken  on  Uems  m  the  biU  for  1 96? -Continued 


lU'ra 


TITLE  I— Continued 

FI  NI1.~    AI'rK(>rRI.\TED    TO    THE 
PKESIUENT 


Dlssiittr  relief. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
.\pf.vLACniAN  Regional  Coiiuissio.s 
Salaries  and  expenses 

CiTII.  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 


Sajarief  iind  expenses 

Paymenif  to  air  carriers  (liquidation  of  con- 
tract authoriiation) 


Total,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Sid»riei!  hnd  expenses; 

Appropriation , 

By  trdiisfer  from  trust  funds [ 

Invest it!a! lull  of  Cs.  tiiiiKu.'i  lor  employment 

by  Internal  loiiiil  organizations. 

.tnnuities  under  special  acts ', 

GovenuTienl  payment   tor  annuitants,  em- 
ployees health  l*neDts _ 

Psyment  to  civil  servl(»  retirement  and 

disability  fund , . 

Administrative  expenses,  employees  life  In- 
suriiiice  fund  (limitation) 


A  028. 000 


Total.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Federal  Aviation  Aobncy 


Operations 

Fsciiitif?  :iud  equipment '..'......' 

Research  and  development """"' 

Operation    and    maintenance,    WashVnVton 

National  .Virport .  _ 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Dulles  Inter- 
national .\ir[Xirt. 
Cor.strurtior.,  Wiishiugion  National  Airport 
Construct  ion,  Pullc-,  rnternational  .airport 
QranUi-iii-nid  for  airpwts  ^  fiscal  vear  1967)      i 
CivU  supersonic  aircraft  development.  .  .      I 


585.000 
1.550.000 

29,  220.  000 

67,  000,  000 

(185,  too) 


123,383,000 


555.  039,  000 
49,  800.  000 
37,  500,  000 

3,  731,  SOO 

4,590,000 

1,050,000 

200,000 

71,000,000 

140. 000.  oon 

>*«.'.  910.  500 


'  23.  tJ66,  000 
(6,  ISO.  OOOj 

642,000 
1. 455,  000 

31.780,000 

73, 000,  000 


130.  492, 000 


561,  50(J.  000 

2^,  ixm,  000 

3(;,  000, 000 
3,779,000 
4,707,000 

Language 

Lanjuugp 

'  280.  000.  000 


21, 400.  000 
(6. 100. 000) 

600.000 
1,430,000 

31,730,000 
73."DOO,000 

-4 


128.  ieftooo 

558.  Oai.  000 
2S,  000,  000 
27,500.000 

3,  731,  500 

4,000,000 

LanKuafte 

280  OOO, OOO' 


23.400,000 

(ff.  100, 000) 

V 

600.000 

1.  430. 000 

31,730,000 
73.000,000 


17.338.500 


13, 530,  OOO 


Total.  Federal  Avaltlon  Aeency 

FEDF.a.\l  CoMMtTNictTIOKS  ColilUSSION 

Saltries  and  eipeases 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Trade  CoifinssiON 
8*laiifs  and  etpenses 

Oe.NERAI.  AOC.-iUVTINO  OmCE 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Ge.vkbal  Skevices  Administration 

Operating  eip'-nses.  Public  Buildings  Serrioe 

Kepair  and  improvement  of  public  buildings' ,         „. 

construction,  puhlic  buildings  projects..      "1  133,603  000 

'""'  — >.>^-v.-=-  19.534  250 

3,380,000 


130. 160. 000 

560,000,000 
28.000.000 
30,000,000 

3. 731. 600 

4.600,000 

Langua(;e 

280,  000,  000 


22,40a000 

ie,  100,000) 

600,000 
1.430,000 

31,730,000 

73.000,000 


129.160.000 


559.  000.  000 
28,000,000 
28.500,000 

3,  731,  500 

4,600.000 

Lsiifoiage 

280.  000.  000 


-1,265,000 
(.-90.000) 

-42.000 
-25.000 


-1.332.000 


-2.  500,  000 

-1,500. 656" 

-47.500 
-107,000 


-Language 


+1.000,000 


-1.000.000 
+1.  000,  000 

+1,660.666 


-1,000.000 


-1.00a  000 


907,  98fi,  OOC' 


901,  $31,  500 


90(i.331,500 


903.831,500 


-4. 154.  ,500  I     +2.000.000 


17.5:0.000 


17.J38,500 


17,3;is.  500 


17,33S.5O0 


-m.M  ,. 


14.288.000 


13. 650, 000 


14.000.000 


14,000,000 


-288.000 


+350.000 


13.  862. 500 


14.0OB.OOO 


14.000.000 


14.000.000 


14.000.000 


47. 435. 000 


. , ...(.yAi»-iisf»,  ruouc  BuitaingshServioe 

Kepair  and  improvement  of  public  buildings' 
[?"f  ™i'«".  Put'lic  buildings  project^.. 
PaS,,;;  ."'^'i'T^'  e"'''*"^  fundings  projects, 

tJSbi                    buildmgs  purchase  con- 
Additional  court  facilities  

Expenses,  U.s  court  facilities         

operating  expenses,  Federal  Supply  Servira  ' 
uper8tiusex(*ns<:s,  Utilisation  and  Disposal" 

wyice   uudetimte   appropriation   ofre- 

OBipiS;. 

S^M^  ^jpetises.  National"  ArchiVM  "and 
necoras  Service 


231. 350, 000 
87. 500,  000 


>ahonal  historical  publication'gran'ts:::::;." 
K?Li"P*"*i'     Transportation    and 

j^p^'nunicatioru  Service, 


i^^nr,*',"'  ""^"^^  materials  ("in'definite 
sppropriatioii  of  receipts) 
"^^  and  expenses.  Office  of  "A"dni£ni&." 


Orator. 


^ftSSe^nl*'"^  '"^•*  fa;cilltles" "for"former 

S^irtes 


.•STgrrdVuftlT'  -^-''"«c  <lat."proc"--| 
wX'^;ji^tIffi"«-/-<l(ii-itat.on):i        il>.m.OOO) 


'^^'^<3en«*l  Services  Admlnlstra-. 

8«  footootee  at  end  of  table. 
<^^XU 1292— Part  16 


1,560,000 
59,  796,  000 


(«,  .*77, 000) 

16,268,000 
360,000 

5,709,000 

U7,IPO,000) 

1,660,000 

236,000 

200,000 
9M,000 
100,000 


48.  SOO.  000 


4S,  SOO.  000 


48.500,000 


-9.000 


48.  iOO.  000 


-300,000 


241,016.000 
80.000,000 

170,277,000  I 
12.786,000 

6.  746.  000 
'  8.  769.  000 

1.  849,  000 
60,306,000 


(»,  SiB.  000) 

16, 978, 000 
350,000 

6,192,000 

us.m.ooo) 

1,700.000 
235,000 

672,000 
(IS,  09L  000) : 
200,000 


239,000.000 
80,000,000 

101.3«>5,000 
11.994,000 

6,  746.  000 


1.500.  000 
60,000,000 


(«.  000, 000) 

16. 800, 000 
360,000 

5,900,000 

0S.9O0.000) 

1.700.000 

2S6.000 

500,000 

ue.oio.ooo) 
100,000 


240,000,000 
80,000,000 

115.230,000 
15,234,000 

6. 746, 000 

8,  759.  000 

1.500.000 

60.  000. 000 


(9. 000. 000) 

16.800,000 
350,000 

5,900,000 

(.18.8^7,000) 

1.700.000 

235,000 


24a  000,  000 
80,000,000 

113, 9^8, 000 
14.132,000 

6,746,000 

6,000.000 

1.500.000 

60,000,000 


(8,000,000) 

16, 800, 000 
360,000 

5,900,000 

08. 847. 000) 

1. 700. 000 

235.000 


-1,015.000 


-56.279.000 
+  1.346.000 


-2. 758. 000 
-349,000 
-308,000 


(.-346,000) 
-179,000 


-292.000 


-1.000.000 
-1.500.000 


-2. 500. 000 


+1.000,000 


+12,433,000 

+2.438,000 


+6,ooaooo 


i-^},<ur,ooo) 


-172.008   . 

(.-U,000)\ 
-100,000 


-1,282,000 
-1.092.000 


-2, 789, 000 


-100^080 
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Item 


TITLE  I— Continued 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES— Con, 
IXtBBnATX  COMMKBCX  COMmSSION 

faUilM  and  upaoiM 


ADMnnsTKAnoM 


opniAi] 

Cooctraetioa  of  bdllUM. . 
AdmlnlttntiTe  operations. 


348,000.000 

95.910,000 

065,900,000 


S.  000, 419, 000 

Total,  National  Aerdbaatica  and  Space 

Admlnlitntlon. 


National  Cartai,  HouaiNa  Acthokitt 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  properties . . . 

National  Sosnce  FonNDATiON 

Balariee  and  expenses 

Excess  foreign  currency  authorisation 


RiNxnoTiATioK  Board 
Salaries  and  expenses 

-   BlCUKITIXS  AND   EXCHANRI  COMIIISSIGN 

Balartes  and  expenses 

Sblkctiti  Sertio  Ststim 
Salaries  and  expenses 

VlTIBANS'  ADHINISTKATION 

Oeneral  operating  expenses 

Medical  administration  and  mlseellaneous 

operating  expenses 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Madicalcare 

Compenaation  and  pensions 

BMOjastment  benefits 

Veterans  insurance  and  Indemnities 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  fa- 

cOlttas _. 

Orante  lor  construction  of  State  nursing 

homes 

OranU  to  the  Republic  of  the  Ptiaipplnes .  ~ 

Direct  loan  reyolTing  fund 

Loan  (ttaranty  raToWing  fund  (limitation  on 

obligations) 

Loan  guaranty  reTolvIng  fund  (transfer  from 

direct  loan  revolTlng  fund) 

BokHen' and  sailors' dTil  relief 


Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
CiTIL  DinNSX 

Oparathm  and  maintenance: 

ApproprlatiOB 

By  transfer 

SsMaroh,  staeltw  surrey  and  marUng 


Total,  dvU  dehnss,  Department  of 
Deknae 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  ED- 
UCATION, AND  WELFARE 

PUBLE  HKALTH  SXBTKX 

Xmerfcncy  htatth  aoUvltiei ^. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ROUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

PtANinMO  AITD  RUXABCH  ACTITITICS 

Urban  planning  grants. 

Poblle  works  planning  fund.. 

Low  Inoome  housing  demonstration   pro- 


oosinf  and  building  oodes,  soning,  tex 
poUdsa,  and  daTtlopmsnt  studies 

Tmian  stadias  and  hooslBg  raaeareh 

Villowalilpa  (or  dty  planning  and  urban 

Oomnnmity  ds'f«iopnient  traLaing  programa! 
Natoraldlsaatfr  study 


Total,  tdssmlng  and  icMarch  MttritiH 
Boa  fOotaotM  at  ond  of  tmble. 


Approprla- 
tioas,  1966 
(adjusted)  > 


$37,640,000 


4,631.000,000 

80,000.000 

684,000.000 


6, 176, 000,  OOO 


40,000 


7^ 


479,  999,  000 


2,530,000 


16,442,000 


61,  2S0,  000 


162,238,000 

13,  496,  000 

41,  2S8.  000 

l,20O,41Z0OO 

4,430.000.000 

41,600,000 

9,900,000 

90,611,600 

2,800,000 
386.000 
(•) 

(.390,000,000) 

{110, 000, 000) 
25,000 


6,  001,  228,  600 


64.080,000 
'42.'706,'666 


100,780,000 


HB.78a,WO) 


26,837,000 
16,000,000 

1,276,000 


Budget  esti- 
mates. 1967 
(as  amended) 


S27, 759, 000 


4, 246, 600, 000 
101,500,000 
663,900,000 


6, 012, 000, 000 


37,000 


I 


Housl  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 

action 


$27,759,000  '         $'27,  756,  000 


$27, 759,  000 


Conference  allowance  corapa^^d  with- 


Budget 

estimale 


4, 245, 900, 000       4,  246, 600,  000       4, 245, 000, 000 

75,  000,  000  95.  000.  000  83,  000,  000 

630, 000, 000  650,  000,  000  '        640,  000.  000 


-$1,600,000 
-18.500,000 
-23, 900,  000 


4,950.000,000       4,991,600,000       4,968,000,000         -44.000.QOO 


House  Senate 

allowance         allowance 


I    -$1,600,000 

+S«,000,000|     -12,000,000 
+10,000,000       -10,000  000 


+18,000.000!     -23,800,000 


37,000 


625,  000.  000 
Language 


Z  477.  OOO 


17.650,000 


61.  940.  000 


159,330.000 

14.217,000 

43.  629.  000 

1.  265.  437.  OOO 

4,  374.  000.  000 

42,400.000 

3.500.000 

52,  125.  OOP 

4.000.000 
386.000 
[') 

Language 

Language 


37,000 


479.  #99.  OOO  499,  699,  000 


,477.000  Z  477.  000 


I7.1W.  000 


51,»40.  000 


17,  250, 000 


51,940,000 


1,W,  330.  000  ^ 

K.  OOO.  000 
43.  029.  000  i 
1.265,437,000  1 
4,  374,  OOO.  (XIO 
42,400,000  1 

3,  Ooo,  (XX)  I 

52,125,000  I 

4.  01.11).  iTOO 

3«fi,  000 
(•) 

(575,  too,  000) 
(too,  Ooo.  000) 


37,000 


479,  999,  000 


Z  477.  000 


17,  250.  000 


61,  940,  000 


5,  959,  024,  000        5,  958,  O07,  000 


76, 100,  000 
(1,000,000) 
67, 300, 000 


1S3,  400, 000 


10. 430, 000 


35,000,000 


66, 100. 000 
(1. 900,000) 
35.000,000 


101,  (00, 000 
*         — 


10,  OOO,  000 

■  «      ■  = 


30.000,000 


l.w.  330.  000 

14.000.000 

4;*.  «29.  000  I 

1.  265.437.000  I 

4,374.000.000 

42.  40(J.  000  I 

3.500.00(1  I 

.^2,  ll\  000 

4,  (100,  000 
386,  (XK) 

(«) 

(S7S.  000, 000) 
(too,  000,  000) 


5,  958.  807,  000 


159,  330,  000 

14,  000.  000 

43,  629.  000 

1,265,437.000 

4,  374,  000,  000 

42,  400,  0(K) 

3,500.000 

52,  125,  000 

4,000,000 
386,000 

(") 

(J75,  OOO,  OOO) 
(too,  000, 000) 


5,  958,  807, 000 


-45,001.000 
Language 


-19,700,OM 


-300.000 


-217,  000 


(+S7&.000,000) 
(+tO0,(JbO,0O0) 


-217,000 


66,100,000  66,100,000  —10,000,000 

o.ooo.'mV       v.ooo.ooc) 

35,000,000  !  35, 000, 000  j       -22,300,000 


101,100,000  1        101,100,000         -32,300,000 


10,000,000  j  10.000,000 


-430,000 


33.500,000 


33,000,000 


-2,000,000     +3,000,000         -soaooo 
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Appropria- 
tions, mVi 
(adjusted;  • 

1 

i    Budze 

esti- 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
action 

Conference  allowance  compared  with— 

Item 

mates,  19f^7 
(as  amended") 

Houje  bUl 

Budget 
estimate 

House 

allowance 

1 

Senate 
allowance 

TITLE  I — Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— Con. 

rsBiN  AND  COMMrVlTY  DEVELOPMENT 
PROr.E.^MS 

Urban  renewal  programs: 

Grant;;,  fiscal  year  1»J6 

J7R8,  500.  000 

725.  000.  000 

331.000.000 

13.  745.  000 

130.  000.  000 
130.  000, 000 

Grants,  fiscal  year  1967... 

Liquidation  of  contract  autborliatlon 

L 

4- 



*fimini*!trative  exDens6S 

$15,625,000 

SI  4, 

800.000 

$15,373,000 

$15, 000,  000 

-$625,000 

-f4200,000 

-$878,000 

TrbaD  transportation  activities: 

rrhan  mass  Uansportaticm  grants,  fiscal 

\fiT\»V,.. ---- 

TrbMi  mass  transportation  grants,  fiscal 
vpBr  1967 -- 

Urban  ma.ss  transportation  grants,  fiscal 
vearl96S .       

'  55,  000,  000 

55,000,000 

55,  000,  000 

55. 000. 000 

Urban  mass  transportation  loans 

5. 000, 000 

455,000 
12,  000,  000 

49,  475,  000 

5,  0.»0.  OOO 

103.000.000 

41,362,500 

Administrative  expenses,  urban  trans- 
portation activities  -   ._ _ 

640,000 
25,  000,  OOU 

8.";,  935,  000 

5.  000,  000 

100, 000, 000 

1,600,000 

540.000 

640,000 

17,000.000 

55,  000.  000 

540,000 
17, 000, 000 

65.000,000 

Grants  (or  neiRliborhood  facilities ... 

17,000,000 
55,000,000 

-8,000.000 

-30,935,000 
-5,000,000 

-230,000 

Open  space  iand  grants  and  urban  beautifl- 

cation..-.                  -   -- 

Grants  to  aid  advance  acquisition  of  land.. . 
Grant?  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities... 
Reliabilitation  loan  fund 

100, 000, 000 
1,870,000 

100, 000,  000 
1,  370,  00(: 

100,  000. 000 
1,370,000 

Total,  urban  and  community  develop- 
ment activities 

2,  312,  537,  500 

288,800,000 

243,  810,  000 

244, 383,  000 

244.010,000 

-44,790,000 

+200,000 

-373.000 

HorsiNf;  At-rivrras 

Rent  Supplement  program: 

.Annual  eontrart  authori/.ation  . 

(If.  rtiYi,  ari 

100,000 

450.000 

220.  000  000 
17.405  000 
.V).  000  000 

i  Si.  000.  000) 
3.000.000 

1,03a  000 

260.000.000 
20.  223.  000 
80,000.000 

1 

itii.uoo.uuo) 

Z  000.  000 
900,000 

2.50,  000.  000 

1S.8(»).000 
80.000.000 

(to.  000,  OOO) 
Z  000.  000 

'.<I0,  000 

250.  OOO,  fjOO 
IvhOij,  (Xiij 
SO.  000.  OOO 

(«0,  (PjO.  000) 
Z  000.  000 

900,000 

Z'iO,  000.  000 
18  800.  000 
80.000.000 

(-15,000.000) 
-1,000,000 

-130,000 

-10.000.000 
-1.423,000 

Appropriation  fcir  rent  payments 

Administrative  expenses,  Fecjeral  IIous- 
i.ig  ,\dminlstration. ?.. 

PiiMir  housing  programs: 

.A..inual  contributions 

Ad::iinistrative  expenses      _   . 

ntimine  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  Kind. 

Total,  hdusmp  activities 

287.  955  000 

364.  263.  000 

351.700.000 

351  700,000 

351.  700.  000 

-IZ  663.  000 

I'ARTirip.^Tio.N  Sales 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Authorisations,  with  limitations 

•  Language 

•  Language 

8,785,000 

575.  000 
11*5,000) 

Laii^iiace 
LanKuasre 

8, 359, 000 

575,  000 
(Iti.OOO) 

Lani^age 
Language 

8, 359, 000 

575,000 
(Iti.OOO) 

Language 
Language 

+1,869,000 

+675.000 
i.+m,0O0) 

. 

Payment  of  insufliclencies  (indefinite)-.. 

OmcE  or  THK  Secketary 
Salaries  and  expenses 

5, 853, 700 

7,000,000 

-1,426.000 

OiBoe  building  equipment  and  furnishings: 
Appropriation 

By  transfer 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

6,  853,  700 

10,  360,  000 

7.000.000 

8.934,000 

8,934,000 

-1,426,000 

+1,934,000 

Total,   Department   of  Housing   and 
Urban  Development 

2,651,208.200 

710,488,000  1 

637,085,000 

642.  3»2.  000 

641,219,000 

-68, 268, 000 

-i-4,134,000 

-1.173.  OOO 

Total,  definite  appropriations 

Tot,i!,  iiidefitiite  appropriation  of  re-  i 
ceipts  (proceeds  of  sales) , 

16.386,243.300 
26,  877,  000 

14, 300,  670,  281 
29, 193,  000 

13.988.41«,000 
27,800,000 

11089,760,  COO 
28, 847,  000 

14.  037. 004,  000 
28,  847,  000 

-263,666,291 
-346,000 

+47, 606,  000 
+1, 047, 000 

-S2, 766, 000 

Total  appropriations,  title  I 

16,  413, 120.  300 

14,  329,  863,  291 

14.017.299,000 

14, 118.  607.  000 

14,065.851.000  ' 

364,  OIZ  291 

+48,  66Z  000 

-S2, 756, 000 

'  Indudes  amounts  contained  In  the  2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1966. 

UbJgation  of  prior  year  funds  brought  forward 

ncuding  $1,493,000  contained  In  S.  Uoc.  93. 
'Includes  $200,000,000  contained  In  H.  Doc.  416. 


'  Contained  In  H.  Doc,  430 
'  Language 
Excludes  $ 
•  Contained  m  S,  Doc.  92. 


•  Language  to  reduce  new  obllptional  antboritv  by  $100,000,000. 
'  Excludes  $95,0110,000  not  considered  due  to  laci  of  legislative  ai 


authorization. 
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ADJONISTRATIVE  AND  NONADMINISTRATUE  EXPENSES 
I  Limitation  on  amounts  of  carporate  funds  to  be  eipendedl 


Corporation  or  acency 


Fedpral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Administrativf  expenses 

Nonadminlstratlve  expenses 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Coriio- 

ratlon .  . . 

Department    of    Housing    and    I'rbun   De- 
velopment ; 

College  housing  loans 

Public  facility  loans 

Revolving  fund  (liquidating  progrims).. 
Housing  for  the  elderly  tt  handicapvied.. 
Fedtfal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
Federal  Houiing  Administration: 

Administrative  expenses 

Nonadminlstratlve  expenses 

Pablic  Housing  Administration: 

Administrative  etpeuses.     

.4 ooadmlnlstratlve  expenses.   


Total,  administrative  expenses. 


Appropria- 
tions, 1906 
(adjusted)  > 


(M.  aw,  000) 
US.  I SS,  000) 

(MP,  000) 


(1,976,000) 

a.tro.ooo) 

(110,000) 
(l,fl7S.0OO) 
(8.S0O.0OO) 

(10.  SSO,  300) 
(81.850,000) 

(n.iOf.ooo)\ 

(l.tOO.OOOYi 


Budget  estl- 

muti's.  1967 

(as  amended) 


($i.ilO.OOO) 
(IS.iBS.OOO) 

(tSS.  000) 


{t.  036. 000) 
a.  175,000) 
(110.000) 
(i.iiS.Odin 
(9.  !0O.  000) 

(10.950.000) 
(89.  iOO. 000) 

(to.  *«?,  000) 

(i.trj.noo) 


House 


bin 


(ti. 
(IS. 


it 
(I.l 
(1 
(I.l 
(9.0 


1000) 
i.OOO) 


(«  5, 000) 


0i6. 


000) 
,000) 
0.000) 
,000) 
.000) 


f. 


(i0.5to.noo) 

(85.0^. 


000) 


(:i.  890.000) 

a.ih.ooo) 


im.im.SOO)!       (15,3.641.000),       { ! i7 .  Oti  OOil) 


Senate  bill 


(U,ilO.OOO) 
(IS,  i65, 000) 

(f So,  000) 


(t,  036, 000) 
(1,176.000) 
(110.000) 
(1.100,000) 
(9.081.000) 

(10.500.000) 
(85. 000, 000) 

(18. 800. 000) 
U.ltS.OOO) 


(H7.18i.onO) 


Conference 
action 


($i.  410,000) 

as.m.ooo) 

(tSS,  000} 


(g,ose,ooo) 

(1,176,000) 

(110,000) 
(t,t00.0OO) 
(9,081.000) 

(10,500.000) 
(85, 000. 000) 

(18.  800.  000) 
(I.IM.OOO) 


(H7,iu.oon) 


Conference  allowance  compared  with- 


Budget 
estimate 


(-ttl.OOO) 
(-19.000) 

(-4S0.OO0) 
(-i.iO0.0O0) 

(-1.  iti.coo) 

(-150.000) 


(-11,157.000) 


House 
allowance 


(+H00.0O0) 


senate 
aliowiince 


(+IOO.OOO)\ 


Include*  pay  supplemental,  IMS. 


""."      MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  3005)  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  safety  program  and 
establishment  of  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce 
to  reduce  accidents  involving  motor  ve- 
hicles and  to  reduce  the  deaths  and  in- 
juries occurring  in  such  accidents,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate,  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr,  Stacgbrs,  Mr. 
Fkudsl,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr, 
DnroxLL,  Mr.  Rogkrs  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Springbr,  Mr.  Younoxr,  and  Mr.  Dkvine 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  pcu-t 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  13298)  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam  in  order 
to  authorize  the  legislature  thereof  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  its 
members  from  election  districts. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  ttie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(KM.  14596)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  25  and  31  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3034)  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  Investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopment proposals. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14596)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Ju|ie  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  atk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  report  on  the  details  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  It  was  agreed  to  unan- 
imously and  was  signed  by  all  of  the  con- 
ferees of  both  House*. 

The  full  text  of  the  conference  report 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  appear  in  today's 
Congressional  Reodrd  beginning  on 
page  20366. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  final  agree- 
ment reached  upon  the  54  separate 
sunendments  which  embodied  numerous 
individual  projects  ttfid  activities  was  ar- 
rived at  in  one  long  session  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  54  sei>a- 
rate  amendments  might  be  misleading 
because  some  of  them  involved  as  many 
as  2  or  3  dozen  separate  projects  on  which 
there  were  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  action. 


At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee.  Present  in  the  Chamber  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
who  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  represented 
the  minority  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  I  as  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Subcommittee  represented 
the  majority  for  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  report 
that  all  five  Senate  conferees  were  pres- 
ent for  the  entire  conference.  This  is 
most  imusual,  and  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  report  that  fact  to  the  Senate. 

The  conference  bill  totals  $6,994,590,- 
150.  This  is  $613,141,650  over  the  1966 
appropriation.  $69,753,150  under  the 
Senate  bill.  $28,347,850  under  the  esti- 
mates, and  $118,563,150  over  the  House 
bill. 

The  net  increase  over  the  1966  appro- 
priation is  largely  due  to  an  increase  In 
the  reimbursement  appropriation  to  the 
Conmiodity  Credit  Corporation  to  repair 
the  capital  structure  of  the  Corporation 
for  losses  incurred  in  prior  years.  The 
conference  bUl  provide  $3,855  milUon  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  budget  estimate.  Except 
for  the  losses  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  only  outstanding  amount  not  re- 
imbursed is  the  balance  from  fiscal  1961 
in  the  amoimt  of  $1,057  million.  It  is 
expected  that  the  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  1968  will  include  this  amount  in 
addition  to  the  full  loss  incurred  in  fiscal 
1966.  so  the  status  of  the  Corporation 
will  be  brought  up  to  date  as  intended  by 
PubUc  Law  87-155,  approved  August  17, 
1961.  which  authorizes  reimbursement 
appropriations  for  repair  of  CCC  capital 
structure  for  losses  incurred  in  the  con- 
duct of  authorized  programs. 
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I  am  particularly  happy  to  report  the 
progress  made  on  this  matter,  because 
the  Senate  committee  has  been  actively 
Insistent  for  several  years  upon  bringing 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  a  more  current 
basis,  so  that  citizens  generally  may  know 
more  about  the  operation  of  this  Corpo- 
ration, and  so  that  the  Corporation  re- 
ports will  correctly  reflect  its  operations. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
the  Senate  position  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed misuse  of  funds  by  transfer  from 
section  32,  as  proposed  in  the  budget  es- 
timates, for  funding  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  1967. 

The  record  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  food  stamp  program  is  considered  to 
be  and  is  classified  as  a  welfare  activity. 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
price  support  or  related  program  activi- 
ties. In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  budget  for 
flscal  1967  proposed  that  the  expenses  for 
administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  the  amount  of  $150  million  be 
financed  by  transf^  from  section  32. 
The  Senate  did  not  approve  this  abuse  of 
the  use  of  section  32  and  appropriated  a 
total  of  $140  million  for  the  expenses  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  This  is  twice 
as  much  as  the  Department  was  able  to 
spend  in  fiscal  1966.  The  appropriation, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  for  this  activity, 
was  comprised  of  $110  million  by  appro- 
priation from  general  revenue  funds  and 
$30  million  reappropriation  of  unex- 
pended funds.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  conference  committee  agreed 
with  the  Senate  view  in  this  regard  and 
sincerely  hope  that  the  budget  estimate 
for  ensuing  fiscal  years  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  16Cd)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  section  from  the  act  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amounts  expended  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  amounts  ex- 


pended for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
agricultural  price-support  program  and  ap- 
propriations tor  the  purpoees  of  this  Act 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
budget  presentations,  to  relate  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Government  concerned  with 
welfare. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Similarly,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  future  years  the  expenses 
of  the  special  milk  program  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  as  a  regular  ap- 
propriation, accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  88-573,  approved 
Septemlwr  2.  1964.  That  act  provided 
that  the  financing  of  the  expenses  of  the 
special  milk  program  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  basic  legislation 
which  authorized  regtilar  appropriation 
rather  than  the  use  of  funds  available  by 
transfer  from  section  32. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report. 
as  printed  in  the  Record  beginning  on 
page  20366  contains  considerable  detail 
in  regard  to  each  of  the  many  it«ns 
therein  and  of  interest  to  Members  of 
the  Senate.  In  addition,  I  intend  to  offer 
for  the  Record  a  comparative  table  of 
appropriations  which  shows  the  figures 
for  each  appropriation  item  as  it  pro- 
gressed through  the  Congress. 

Unless  Senators  have  questions,  I  now 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  conunittee, 
who  has  been  so  indispensable  in  the 
development  of  this  bill  and  in  all  stages 
of  its  passage  to  this  point. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  very 
gracious  comments. 

This  was  not  an  easy  bill  to  handle. 
I  have  been  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  this  committee  for  about  18 
years.  Some  years  ago — it  seems  like  a 
long  while  ago — when  the  Republicans 
were  in  control  of  the  Senate.  I  was 
chairman  of  this  committee  for  about  2 
years. 

I  believe  this  bill  handled  exceedingly 
well  by  its  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  took  the  short- 
est Eimount  of  time  in  conference  this 


year  than  in  any  other  yearlhave  served 
on  this  committee.  ''^'T 

There  was  the  finest  kind  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  staff  members  and  aU 
the  conferees.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  well  stated  that  tdl  the  conferees 
signed  this  report  and  fully  approved  it. 

With  the  dlfQcult  handicap  of  severe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cuts,  we  were  able 
to  restore  those  deep  cuts  in  imtxirtant 
programs,  such  as  the  special  school  milk 
program,  the  school  lunch  program,  ag- 
ricultural research,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams and  we  were  still  able  to  come 
out  with  a  budget  of  some  $28  million 
under  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  add  to  his  list,  which  has  been 
so  accurately  stated,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  which  we  also  restored 
to  a  more  adequate  condition  in  spite 
of  heavy  budgetary  limltatioris. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
insert  all  these  figures  in  the  Record.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  ques- 
tions from  Members,  I  now  move  that  the 
conference  report  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  aigreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
have,  for  submission  in  the  Record,  the 
compilation  showing  the  various  items 
in  this  very  large  bill,  by  way  of  con- 
trast between  budget  amounts,  House 
action.  Senate  action,  and  conference 
action,  and  compared  with  appropria- 
tions for  last  year,  1966.  I  ask  that  the 
compilation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  1966  and  estimates  and  amountf  reconimendcd  in  bill  for  1967 


Item 


TITLE  1— OENEBAL  .\CnvlTIE8 

AtrlcDltural  Research  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

R*8earch.-. 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control 

Subtotal  

°Viai  foreiim  currency  research  pro- 
pim 

Total.      Aitricultural       Research 
service 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service: 
rajirionts  and  expenses 

Kiteosion  Service 

Paymenls  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
retirement  costs  for  extension  acents 

Jfalty  mail 

Federal  Extension  Servioe.''""""! 

-     -3''>t»''.  Exten.<tlon  Service 

'"▼''Cooperative  Service 

ow  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Appropri- 
stlonF.  1066 

(adjusted)i 


>S12S.eS9,000 

75, 547, 000 

«201,506,a00 

3.000,000 


Badfret 

estimatas, 

1967 


House  bill, 
1967 


» 1107. 980, 000       "$120,673,000 


69, 748, 000 
« 177, 728, 000 


76,  764, 000 

« 197,  437. 0<X) 

3,000,000 


Senate  bill, 
1967 


Conference 

allowance, 

1967 


>  S123,  844, 600       >  $123,  402,  SOO 


204.506,000  177,728,000  I         200,437,000  211,342,800 


81,493.200 

'205,342,800 

6,000.000 


80.263,900 


•54,827,000  47.740,000 


55, 227. 00(1 


60, 740, 000 


»  203,  666,  400 
4,500,000 


Conference  bill  (-i-)  or  (— j— 


Budget  e,stl- 
maU'S.  1967 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


-|-$15,  422. 500 
+10,515,900 


208, 166,  400 


58, 740, 000 


75,  fiOO,  000 
7,  887, 000 
3.113,000 
2,  565. 000 


88, 135, 000 
1,167,000 


75,917.500  1 
8,139.500 
3,113,000 
.3,054.000  I 

90,  224. 000 
1,175.000 


75.917.500 
8, 139,  SOO 
3.113,000 
2,  664, 000 

89,  824. 000 
1.175,000 


7S.  (ilT,  ;.oo 
8. 139.  500 
3,113.000 
2,654.000 

92,824.000  I 
1,17.^,000 


78,917,500 
S.  139,  500 
3,113,000 
2,654,000 


-25.  938,  400 
+4,500,000 


+«2,  729,  500 
-k3,  499, 900 


-6.229,400 
+1.500.000 


+30. 438, 400  +7, 729, 400 


-3. 176. 400 


+11,000,000  +3,613.000 


+3. 000, 000 


-400.000 


-2.000.000 


+3. 000, 000 


92,824,000 
1,17.^000 


4-2, 600, 000 


+3,000,000 
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Comparative  stalemerU  of  appropriaUiona  for  1966  and  estimaUs  and  amounts  recommended  in  bill  for  1967 — Continued 


am 


Appropri- 
ations, ISM 

(»djust«d)> 


TRLB  1— OCNUAL  ACTTnTISa — Oon. 

Soil  ConaervBtion  Scrrloe: 

Conserrstlon  operations 

Watenhed  plazining 

Wstenbed  protection 

Fkwd  pravmtion 

Qraat  Plaliu  conaerTatlon  program.. 
Beeoarce  oonaerTatlon  and  develop- 
ment  - 


Total,  Soil  Conserration  Servlca. 
looDomie  Research  Bervlce: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Statlstleal  Reporting  Service : 

Salaries  and  eipenies - 


Consumer  and  Marketing  Servioe: 

Consumer    protective,    marketing. 

■ad  rtgalatory  programs 

Payments  to  States  and  possessions.. 

Special  milk  program 

Sobool  lunch  program 

Food  stamp  program 


Total,  Consumer  and  Marketing 

Service 

Foreign  Agricultural  Servioe: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 


Agricultural  StabiUiatlon  and  Conserves 
Hon  Service: 
Expen!>es,  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Servioe: 

By  appropriation  .  

Sugar  Act  proKTam   _ , 

Agricultural   conservation    pro- 
gram  

Appalachian  region  conservation  pro- 
gram   

Cropland  conversion  program 

Cropland  adjustment  program..     . 
Conservation  reeerve  program 
Emergency  conservation  measures 

Total,    Agricultural    Stahiliiation 
and  Conservation  Service. 
Rural  Community  Development  Service 

Office  of  Inspector  General...     

Packen  and  Stockyards  Act  .       .       .   . 

Office  of  General  Counsel 

Office  of  Infbrmatlon...  

National  Agriniltural  Library: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Library  facilities 

Office  Management  Services..  

General  administration 


Total,  title  I,  general  activities.. 

TTTLB  n — CRKDIT  AQENaM 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Loan  authorizations: 

Electrification 

Telephone. . 


$108,803,000 

6,853,000 

66,331,000 

2i.  571,000 

16,082,000 

4,347,000 


226,880,000 
11,782.000 
14.  067.  000 


77,684,000 
1,750,000 

iaB.ooaooo 

•  167.  000,  000 
•70,983,000 


419,396,000 

"20,752,000 
1, 197,  000 


u  126,  278.  500 

95,  ooaooo 

220,000,000 


7,50a000 

14«.  000,  000 
24,000.000 


618,778.500 

637.000 

10. 613.  oon 

Z  400.  000 

4.286.000 
1.915,000 

1.  735,  000 

7.000,000 

2.642.000 

^3,928.000 


Budget 

estimates, 

1967 


House  bill, 
1967 


Senate  bill, 
1967 


$109,020,000         $106,235.0011 


6,397.000 
66,  5,19,  000 
25,664.000 
16. 112,  OOO 

4,  574,  000 


6. 142,0Qtl 
67,  020,  OOD 
25,654,000 
16, 112,  OOD 

4. 347,  OH) 


228.316,000 
12.547.000 
13,434,000 


•83,961,000 

1,750,000 

21,000,000 

•  138.  000,  000 

(10) 


244.711,000 

"21,379,000 
1,398,000 


u  135.  891.  000 
80.000.000 

220.000,000 

4,  375,  000 

10.  000.  000 

200.000.000 

143,  000,  000 

5,000.000 


1. 697.  fH9.  .'■no 


798,  266.  000 

3.  468.  oon 
11.602,000 

2.(i04.  000 

4,  325.  000 
1. 826,  000 

2,801.000 


Z  687.  000 
3.  959. 000 


1. 669.  890,  000 


i«  (36,5,  onn,  000)  I 
i«  (97,000,0001 1 


(220,  000,  (X)0) 
(W,  000,  000) 


Total,  loan  authorizations. 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,    Rural    Eloctrlllcatlon   Ad- 
ministration..    .  


Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Direct  loan  account: 

Real  estate  loans 

Operating  loans 


Total,  direct  loan  account 

Rural    water    and    waste    disposal 

grants 

Rural  housing  direct  loan  account . . . 

Rural  housing  Insurance  fund 

Rural  housing  grants 

Rural   housing    for   domestic   farm 

labor 

Rural  renewal 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,   Farmers  Home  .\dmlnls- 
tratton 


(462.  000,  (XX)  1 


12.202.000 


12.202,000 


(75.  OOa  000) 
"  (300.  000,  000) 


(375,  000,  000) 
20,000,000 

■2.  son.  nno 

100,  000,  000 


3,000,000 

i.jnn.ono 

»>  4S.  W1.(X10 


(305.  000,  000) 


12.  202.  000 


12,202.000 


"  (97.100,000) 
'•  (300,  000.  000) 


(397, 100,  000) 

26,000,000 

i») 


4,000,000 

3.000,000 

1,200,000 

51,600,000 


228,510,006 
12,032.00C 
13,  272,  OOC 


$106,235,000 

«,  142,000 

70,  000. 000 

2.5.654,000 

18,  500,  000 

4,  574,  000 


Conference 

allowance, 

1967 


Conference  bill  (-1-)  or  (— )- 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1967 


$109,235,000 

6,142.000 

70. 000, 000 

25. 654, 000 

18, 500, 000 

4, 574. 000 


234,1^,000 
12, 182,  000 

13.  .'.T.'-j.  000 


234.105,000 
12,132,000 
13.511,750 


$-f215,000 

-255,000 

-f3. 441, 000 


-f2, 388,  000 


-1-5, 789. 000 
-415,000 

+77.  750 


82,  757.  OOD 

1.750,0(1) 

■  50,  000,  0(1) 

'157,  000,  0(ID 

(10) 


291,  507.  Od) 

ii21,0R8,0(r 
1,398,0(1) 


'•  128.  .5.58.000 
8a  000,  OOD 

220.000.000 

2.  200,  0(» 

7,  ,500,  OOD 

90.000.000 

140. 000.  oon 

5.  oon.  OOD 


673.  2.58.  Odn 

6:r.  noo 

11.254.000 
2.  too.  000 
4.  32\  oOn 
1.826.000 

2, 147,  0^ 


2.  fioo.  oon 

3.  959.  rOO 
1.616.876.000 


li  (365,000,010) 
i'  (97,00O,0i0) 


(462. 000,  ( 


12,202,  ( 


12,  202.  ( 


(90.  000,  ( 
"  (300.  000,  ( 


(390,  0(X),  010) 


o»o; 


26.  000,  a  0 

(») 


Total,  title  II.  credit  agencies: 

Loan  authorizations 

Direct  appropriation 


176,361.000 


85,80a000 


(>i37,non,ooo) 
1**,  ,5«3.  nno 


(70-:,  100,000) 

«n,  002,  000 


3.  000,  0  K) 
1.200,  Ojo 

"  61.057.  njo 


83,881,000 

1,750.000 

■  105,  OfX),  000 

•169,  ,500.000 

"110,000,000 


470, 131,  000 

1121,349,000 
1,398.000 


83,881,000 

1,7,50,000 

'  51,  000,  000 

•16.5.  855.  OOO 

'» 110,  000,  000 


412,486,000 

"21,218.500 
1.398.  OOO 


-8a  000 


-1-30.  000.  000 

-f  27.  855.  000 
-f- 11 0,000,  000 


-1-167.775,000 
-160,500 


«  130,  424.  .WO 
HO,  000,  000 

220,  (XXl,  OOC 

3.  000.  (UO 
10.  (XX),  000 
50.  000.  000 

140, 000,  mx) 

5.  000,  000 


638,  424.  500 
2.500,0(30 
11.254.000 

2,  CM.  0(X) 

4. 32.5,  nno 

1,851,000 
2,501.000 


2  609.  000 
3.  959,  aX) 


1.  188.  840. 300 


'»  (375,  000, 000) 
"  {117,000,000} 


(492,000,000) 


12,  302,  000 


"128.  5.58.  000 
80.  000.  000 

220.  000.  000 

3.000,000 

7.500.000 

50.000.000 

140,000.000 

5.  000.  000 


634.  058.  000 

637,000 

11.254.000 

2.  .502.  000 

4.  325,  000 

1.851.000 

2,412.500 


2  600.000 
3,  959.  000 


1,719,355,  150 


i»  (375,  000, 000) 
"  (117,000,000) 


(49-2,  000,  000) 


12,  J02,  000 


12,302.000     12, '202,  000 


'90. 000,  000) 
i»  (350.  000,  000) 


(440.  000,  OOO) 

26,000,000 

(») 


3.000.000 
1,200.000 

"  ,51.000.000 


r90, 000, 000) 
I"  (3.50, 000,  000) 


(440,  000, 000) 

26,000.000 

(») 


81,267.atO 


(862,000,010)1 
93,  4.59. 0  10  I 


See  footnote*  at  mmI  of  taU*. 


81,200.000 


(93^  000. 000) 
93.  .502.  OOO 


3,000,000 

1,200.  ono 

'1  Sl.OTT.  000 


-7, 333,  000 


-1.375.000 

-Z  500.  000 

-1,50,000.000 

-3.  000.  000 


-  Ifi4.  208.  000 

-2.831,000 

-348,000 

-102  000 


-f  25,  000 
-88,500 


-87,000 


-f-49.  465.  1,50 


(-1-155.000,000) 
(4-32. 000. 000) 


(187,000,000) 


(-7,100,000) 
(4-50,000,000) 


(-|-4'2. 900,  OOO) 


-4,()paooo 


House  bia 


-f-$2,980,000 


-1-2, 388.  000 
-f  227,  000 


Senate  bill 


+i,  565,  000 
4-100,000 
4-239.  750 


4-1.124.000 


4-1.000,000 

-^-8.  855,  000 
4-110,000.000 


4-120, 979,  000 
4-130, 500 


4-800,000 


-40. 000.  000 


-39,  200. 000 


-f-102.000 

""+25.' 000 

4-286,600 


4-102.479.150 


(4-iaOOO,000) 
(4-2aoOO.0O0) 


(4-30,000,000) 


(4-50,0(».000) 


(4-80,000,000) 


81, 257. 000 


(-543.000) 


-4.643.000 


932.  oca  000     (4-229, 90a  000) 
93,459,000  -4,543,000 


(80, 000, 000) 


-$50,000 
-63.250 


-54.  ooaooo 
-3. 645,  000 


-  57, 545,  000 
-130,500 


-1,866,500 


-asoaooo 


-4.  366.  5O0 
-1.863,000 


-102,000 


-88.800 


-69. 485, 150 


-loaooo 


-100.000 


(4-57.000) 


4-57,000 


-43,000 
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Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  1966  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  bill  for  1967 — Continued 


Item 


TITLE   III— CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation: 
Administrative   and    operating   ex- 
penses: 

.Appropriation 

Premium  income 

Ccnunodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Reuiiburseuaent     for     net     realized 

ios.«cs.-        ■  

Limitation   on    administrative   ex- 

f»>n*s.  - 

Public  I-8W  4W. . .  — 

iDtemation.'il  Wheat  .^ercement 

Binered    niaU'rials    (or    supplemental 
stockpile -- 

Total,  title  III.  corporations 

TITLE   IV— RELATED   AGENCIES 

Farm  Credit  .Administration 

Limitation    on    administrative    ex- 
pense?      - 

.Valional  Commission  on  Food  Market- 

UiC .        - -..--.--. 

Nstional  .Advisory  Commission  on  Food 
and  Fiber — 


Total,  title  IV,  related  agencies. 

Total  appropriations: 

Title  I— Cicneriil  activities 

Tule  II— Credit  aKPnoies. 

Titlf-  HI— Coriioral ions. 

Title  IV— Related  agencies 


Appropri- 
ations, 1966 
(adjusted)' 


Budget 

estimates, 

1967 


House  bill, 
1967 


Senate  bill, 
1967 


$8, 192,  000 
(4,  000, 000  i 


2, 800. 000,  noo 

(36,650,000 

1,658,000,000 

27,544,000 


4, 493. 736. 000 


(3,018,000) 
1,500,000 


$8,  546,  000 
(4, 000, 000) 


3,  555,  855,  000 

(34, 3na  000) 

1,617,000,000 
t)0,000,000 

13,  000,  000 


6.254.401,000 


(3. 032, 000) 


645,000 


$8,342,000 
(4,150.000) 

3,  500, 000,  000 

(■X  300,  000) 

1,617,  000,  0(X) 

40,  000.  000 


$S,  546.  000 
(4.  000, 000) 

3, 555,  855, 000 

(34. 300, 000) 
1,617,000,000 


Conference 

allowance, 

1967 


Conference  bill  C4-)  or  {-)— 


6.16.5,342.000       5.181,401.000 


(3.082,000) 


350.000 


$8, 446,  000 
(4, 100,  000) 


3,  555,  855,  000 

(34. 300,  000) 
1, 617, 000, 000 


5,181,301,000 


(3.032.000) 


600,000 


(3,032,000) 
475,000 


Budget  esti-        Boose  bill 
mates,  1667 


Senate  bill 


-$100,000 
(4-100,000) 


-60,  ooaooo 

-13.  ono,  000 


73,  100,000 


-h$104,  000 
(-60. 000) 

4-56,868,000 


-40, 000. 000 


4-15. 959, 000 


-$100,000 
(4-100,000) 


-100,000 


-170,000 


4-125,000 


-126,000 


1,500,000 


645.  (XX) 


350.  ntX) 


600,00(1 


475.  000 


-170.000  ! 


4-125,000 


Grand  total. 


1.697.  649.  .SOO 

I  .SX.  563.  000 

4,  493,  736,  000 

1,500.000 


1 .  669,  S90,  000 

98,  002.  000 

5.254,401,000 

64.5.  000 


1,616.876.000 
93.  459.  CXX) 
5,165,342,000 
350,000  i 


1,78'%,  MO.  300 

93,  .W2,  000 

5.1  Si,  401,(100 

600.1X10 


1,719.355.  UV) 

93.  459.  000 

5,181,301,000 

475,  ono 


-126,000 


^49.  465, 150  -i-lOC,  479, 150  -69,485,150 

-4. 543. 000  I             -43. 000 

-73,100,000  1  -rl5,969,000  -100,000 

-170.000'            ^126. 000  I  -128,000 


8,881.448.500  1     7,022,938,000       6. 876, 027, 000  i     7,064,343.300       6,994,590,150         -28,347,850  1     4-118, 6«3, 150  I       -(»,763,180 


'  Includes  puy  supplemental,  1966. 
' '  In  additioii,  a  transfer  and  merger  of  $18,I(K),0iK)  from  sec,  32  funds  was  aulhorliM?d 
ir;  1966.    Transfer  of  .$25.0n().O00  from  sec,  32  funds  requested  and  approved  for  1967. 
Conference  Mniited  future  budgets  estimates  for  transfers  from  sec.  32  to  $15,000,000, 

'  In  addition,  reapproprljtlon  of  $2.0(X).000  proposed  and  approved  for  special  fund, 

'Propose  I  deletion  of  dollar  appropriation  and  Insertion  of  language  to  authorize 
use  of  specific  foreign  currencies  ($23,788,000  equivalent). 

'I.-;  addition,  $400. (XX)  transferred  from  sec,  32  funds. 

'  Amended  bv  S,  Doc.  98  in  the  amount  of  $300,000  for  expenses  of  Public  Law  89-502. 
approved  July  13.  1966, 

'  Ir.  addition.  $,^.000,000  transfer  from  sec,  32  funds  authoriied  by  House,  but  changed 
•J  direct  appropriation  by  the  Senate  and  the  conference-adopted  House  provision, 

'  In  aildilioi;.  .$45.0<X).O0O  transfer  from  sec.  32  funds  provided. 

'  Ir,  addition,  a  reapproprlatioii  of  $2n,n(X1,nCXi  of  prior  year  funds  authoriied. 

"  ltnj7  budget  proposal  to  transfer  $150.(00,000  from  sec,  32  funds  iipproved  by  House 
icii  changed  by  Senate  and  adopted  bv  conference  to  $110,000,000  direct  appropriation, 
plus  $30,000, 00(1  reappropiration. 

"  In  addition,  transfer  of  $3,117,000  from  sec,  32  funds  requested  and  approved. 


:'  In  addition,  transfer  of  $87,495, (XX)  from  CCC  fund  authorized. 

"In  addition,  transfer  of  $77,545,000  from  CCC  fund  requested  In  budget  and 
$75,803,600  approved  by  House  and  increased  to  $77,546,000  by  Senate.  Conference 
adopted  House  figure. 

'<  Includes  $60.(XXi.0(K)  reserve  aulhoriiation. 

"  Includes  $72. ,500, 000  reserve  authorliatlon  inserted  hy  House  but  stricken  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  conference  adopte<i  *30.0CX).000  reserve  authorization. 

'•  Includes  $15,000,000  reserve  authorization. 

'"  Includes  $6,CXX),0<X)  reserve  authorization  inserted  by  House  but  stricken  by  Senate, 
and  the  conference  adopted  $15,000,000  reserve  authorization. 

'•  Includes  estimate  of  $7.100.(XX)  lor  soil  and  water  loans  for  Appalachia. 

'•  Includes  t.W.OCXl.OfXj  reserve  authorization  approved  by  House  but  stricken  by 
Senate,  and  the  conference  approved  $25,noo,0(X)  reserve  authorization, 

w  Authorization  of  $16,000,000  to  be  used  from  fimds  deposited  In  the  rural  housing 
direct  loan  account  approved 

"  In  addition,  not  to  exceed  $.VX1.000  of  the  funds  from  the  various  programs  ad- 
ministered by  this  agency  may  be  transfared  to  this  appropriation  for  temporary 
field  employment,  plus  $2,250,000  transfer  from  insurance  fund. 


Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  handle<3  this  bill  when  there  were 
not  House  amendments  to  propose  at  this 
time,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the 
»micable  way  in  which  this  conference 
worked  out. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  courtesy. 


HIGH  INTEREST   RATES   AND   THE 
COST  OP  LIVING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
appointed that,  in  his  press  conference 
today.  President  Johnson  did  not  in- 
dicate a  will  for  the  hard  decisions  and 
firm  action  necessary  to  stop  the  dam- 
»«ing  spiral  in  interest  rates  and  to  curb 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

This  was  the  more  disappointing  be- 
muse Johnson  Interest  rates,  already 
Higher  than  Hoover  rates,  went  still 
•li^her  yesterday. 

"Hie  interest  rate  on  automobiles  to 
Qealers  was  Increased  yesterday  by  the 
General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  and 
the  New  York  banks, 
^e  profits  of  General  Motors  and  of 
UMAC  do  not  indicate  a  prefising  need 
for  an  increase  In  the  interest  rate  for 
in  m"  '^^  premium  at  which  stock 
»n  Wg  New  York  banks  is  sold  does  not 


reflect  a  pinch  on  profits.  Furthermore, 
the  excuse  that  they  raised  Interest  rates 
in  order  to  ration  credit  simply  does  not 
hold  water. 

Automobile  dealers  must  continue  to 
carry  an  inventory  They  have  little 
choice  in  the  matter  if  they  are  to  stay 
in  business.  The  big  three  motor  com- 
panies continue  to  ship  cars  to  them  and 
require  them  to  keep  the  cars  on  their 
floors  in  order  to  retain  their  dealer- 
ships. 

This  kind  of  interest  rate  Increase 
sidds  still  further  to  the  cost  of  the  auto- 
mobile that  the  worldng  man  and 
woman  must  buy.  When  the  purchaaer 
must  finance  his  car  on  the  installment 
plan,  the  added  burden  of  high  interest 
rates  continues  to  mount.  This  in- 
creases the  cost  of  living.  This  kind  of 
interest  rate  increase  is  inflationary. 

On  page  14  of  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  find  that  secured  notes  are 
advertised  at  as  high  as  sy^  percent 
Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  by  people 
whose  judgment  and  knowledge  I  re- 
spect that  credit  availability  is  reaching 
near  panic  proportions  in  some  areas. 
Yet,  President  Johnson  today  was  al- 
most entirely  negative  as  to  programs  to 
alleviate  this  damaging  situation. 


To  cite  another  instance,  on  yesterday 
a  young  lawyer  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Jack  Robinson,  was  in  Washington  with 
respect  to  a  ruling  on  the  sale  of  bonds 
for  the  city  of  Nashville. 

These  bonds  are  entirely  tax  exempt 
Yet  they  were  sold  at  an  interest  rate  of 
5 ',-2  percent.  A  city  like  Nashville  may 
be  willing  and  able  to  undertake  the 
financing  of  community  improvement  at 
rates  of  interest  such  as  this.  However, 
thousands  of  cities  and  counties  across 
our  country  are  delaying  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  community  facilities  be- 
cause of  the  exhorbitant  Interest  rates 
that  prevail  today. 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  happened 
to  the  small  Investor  who  put  his  money 
in  Government  bonds?  Government 
bonds  were  bid  yesterday  for  as  low  as 
$79.20  on  the  hundred.  A  small  busi- 
nessman, a  retired  person,  or  any  per- 
son who  put  some  funds  Into  these 
bonds,  and  who  must  now  cash  them  in 
order  to  meet  current  needs,  faces  a  loaa 
of  $208  on  every  $1,000  that  he  Invested 
In  U.S.  Government  bonds. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  It  Is  time  for  all  Senators,  all  Con- 
gressmen, and  all  representatives  of  the 
people  to  make  their  sentiments,  their 
views,  and  their  suggestions  known. 
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I  hope  that,  before  Congress  recesses 
for  the  Labor  Day  weekend,  PresUlent 
Johnson  will  submit  a  forthright  pro- 
gram of  coordinated  action  to  bring 
down  the  high  Interest  rates  that  prevail 
today  and  to  ciirb  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13712)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employ- 
ees, to  raise  the  miniTnnm  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennidt  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pag«  49,  lines  14  and  IS.  strike  out 
"(otber  than  partaman)  or  mecbanlc"  and 
Inaert  tn  lieu  tbereof  the  words  ",  partaman, 
or  machanlc". 

On  page  49,  line  16,  Inaert  after  the  word 
"aircraft"  the  words  ",  or  parU  of  any  of  the 
foregoing.". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  restore 
the  overtime  exemption,  provided  In  the 
-  bill  as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  partsmen  employed  by 
But<HnoblIe,  trailer,  truck  or  farm  Imple- 
ment dealers.  As  passed  by  the  House 
the  bill  exempted  from  the  overtime  re- 
quirement not  only  salesmen  and  me- 
chanics but  also  partsmen  employed  in 
these  establishments. 

The  Senate  CMnmlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  for  reasons  which  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  sound,  has  recom- 
mended eliminating  partsmen  from  this 
exemption.  I  am  firmly  convinced  tliat 
it  would  be  neither  fair  nor  Justifiable 
to  treat  the  occupation  of  partsman  dif- 
ferently than  that  of  salesman  or  me- 
chanic for  these  particular  purposes. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  these  three 
occupations.  It  has  been  traditional  for 
Congress  to  recognize  that  the  ordinary 
regulations  pertaining  to  payment  for 
overtime  work  should  not  prevail.  The 
House  of  Representatives  recognized  this 
fact  and  voted  to  continue  in  force  the 
historic  exemption  of  these  three  kinds 
of  Jobs  from  overtime  provisions.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  meaningful 
reason  w^  this  practice  should  be 
terminated,  especially  why  only  one  of 
the  three  occupations  should  be  selected 
for  treatment  different  than  the  other 
two. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  helpful  to  make 
clear  the  type  of  work  performed  by  the 
partsman  and  the  effect  which  the  pro- 
posed change  might  have  on  various 
business  establishments,  "nie  partsman 
elasslfles.  shelves  and  dispenses  parts 
used  by  mechanics  and  sold  to  customers 
who  come  into  establishments  to  make 
pordUkses.  In  many  instances  It  is  es- 
sentbd  that  partsmen  work  longer  hours 
or  at  other  than  regular  times.  This  Is 
especially  ^e  in  the  farm  e<iulpment 


business  where  farmers,  during  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvssting  seasons,  may 
call  on  their  dealers  l©r  parts  at  any  time 
during  the  day  or  evening  and  on  week- 
ends. The  result  Is  that  partsmen  during 
some  weeks  of  the  year  may  work  longer 
hours  and  on  an  irrefular  schedule. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  in  the  field.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  on  the  average 
farm  implement  dealers,  for  example,  will 
employ  two  or  three  partsmen.  Most  of 
them  are  employed  on  a  year  around 
basis.  They  are  well  trained  and  usually 
adequately  reimbursed,  frequently  on  a 
salary  plus  commisslDn  or  bonus  basis. 
In  the  farm  implement  business  it  Is 
often  diflQcult  to  keep  partsmen  on  a  reg- 
ular time  schedule  because  of  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  farming  and  the  effect 
which  cold  or  bad  waather  may  have  on 
equipment  maintenance.  Because  of 
these  factors,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
place  partsmen  on  a  time-clock  basis  and 
to  compute  overtime  tompensation  in  an 
equitable  manner. 

By  way  of  illustrating  this  problem,  let 
me  cite  certain  situations  in  my  State  of 
Indiana  wiiich  have  l»een  brought  to  my 
attention.  The  six  ejgamples  which  I  will 
describe  were  selected  at  random  from 
various  sections  of  the  State  and  present 
information  about  tha  employment  situa- 
tion of  different  farm  equipment  dealers 
and  the  effect  a  change  in  the  overtime 
exemption  would  have. 

First.  Dealer  with  13  employees.  7  of 
whom  are  mechanics  and  2  are  parts- 
men.  One  partsman  received  a  guar- 
antee of  $96  per  week  plus  a  bonus 
on  sales  by  the  parts  department,  which 
last  year  averaged  out  to  an  additional 
$30  per  week.  The  second  partsman  re- 
ceived a  weekly  salary  of  $80  and  earned 
a  bonus  of  some  $20  a  week  extra.  They 
each  averaged  about  48  hours  of  work 
per  week,  but  during  bad  weather  or  out 
of  season  they  worked  short  weeks  and 
were  able  to  take  time  off.  During  peak 
seasons  they  worked  longer  hours  and 
were  on  call  for  evenings  and  weekends 
when  parts  were  needed  by  farmers. 

Second.  Dealer  with  five  full-time 
and  seven  part-time  employees.  One 
full-time  employee  was  a  partsman  who 
received  $90  per  we«k  salary  the  year 
round  plus  a  bonus  on  sales  averaging 
about  $25  per  week.  He  worked  on  the 
average  40  hours  per  week  in  the  winter 
and  48  In  the  simimer. 

Third.  Dealer  with  five  employees, 
three  of  whom  were  mechanics  and  one  a 
partsman.  The  partstnan  received  a  sal- 
ary of  $100  per  week  the  year  around 
phis  a  bonus  averaging  $25  per  week.  It 
Is  estimated  that  this  partsman  aver- 
aged 50  hours  per  week  of  work,  but  he 
is  considered  a  part  of  management  and 
allotted  his  time  as  he  wished. 

Fourth.  Dealer  wltti  eight  employees, 
four  of  whom  are  mechanics  and  one  a 
partsman.  The  parteman  has  a  basic 
work  we^  of  48  houts.  but  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  seasons.  He  received  an  $80 
a  week  guaranteed  wage  plus  a  bonus  on 
parts  sales  which  averaged  $30  per  week 
last  year. 

Fifth.  Dealer  with  seven  full-time  em- 
ployees and  two  part-time  employees, 
four  of  whom  are  mecjianlcs  and  a  parts- 


man.  The  partsman  received  $85  per 
week  plus  a  bonus  on  sales  which  aver- 
aged $20  per  week.  He  worked  an  aver- 
age of  48  hours  per  week,  but  it  varied 
widely  week  to  week. 

Sixth.  Dealer  with  10  employees,  6  of 
whom  are  mechanics  and  1  is  a  parts- 
man.  The  latter  received  a  flat  salary  of 
$125  per  week,  but  he  is  also  considered 
a  part  of  management  and  operates  on  a 
profit-sharing  plan  through  which  he 
eventually  plans  to  acquire  the  business. 

These  six  examples  are  typical  of  farm 
equipment  dealers  in  my  State.  It  ap- 
pears obvious  that  It  would  be  Imprac- 
ticable to  attempt  to  apply  the  standard 
overtime  procedures  to  these  employees. 
Moreover,  to  single  them  out  for  treat- 
ment different  than  that  historically  ac- 
corded to  salesmen  and  mechanics  would 
be  patently  unfair. 

For  these  reasons  in  this  amendment 
we  seek  to  restore  partsmen  to  the  same 
capacity  as  salesmen  and  mechanics,  as 
contained  in  the  original  bUl  which  was 
passed  by  the  House.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  irregularity  of  the  need  for 
parts  when  one  looks  at  the  agricultural 
industry.  Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  many  partsmen  with  whom  I  h&ve 
talked  and  discussed  the  matter  say  that 
in  the  case  of  implement  dealers  many 
partsmen  are  on  what  is  called  a  cost- 
bonus  basis  where  they  get  a  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  parts  they  sell  in  addi- 
tion to  a  regular  salary. 

In  addition,  in  closing  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  we  are  only  talking  about  an 
overtime  provision.  The  partsmen,  as 
well  as  the  mechanics,  would  be  covered 
by  the  minimum  wage  provision.  We 
merely  seek  to  Include  them  in  the  ex- 
emption with  mechanics  and  salesmen 
from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  so  well  stated  by  the  Senator  frcan 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  The 
other  body  saw  fit,  and  properly  so,  to 
include  partsmen  as  well  as  salesmen  and 
mechanics  employed  by  automobile, 
trailer,  truck  or  farm  equipment  dealers 
in  the  exemption  from  the  overtime  re- 
quirements of  H.R.  13712.  This  actlcm 
was  logical  and  consistent. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Comniittee  has  seen  fit  to  delete  these 
partsmen  from  the  exemption.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  at  page  15  of  the  Sen- 
ate report  was  that  It  was  done  in  fair- 
ness to- the  wholesaler's  distributors  who 
have  no  minimum  wage  or  overtime  ex- 
emption. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  consistency  in 
this  type  of  argument.  Why  pick  on  the 
partsman?  Why  not  the  mechanic  or 
the  salesman?  Is  the  nature  of  their 
'duties  so  different  In  terms  of  working 
hours  or  job  requirements  that  they  must 
be  treated  differently?  The  answer  1« 
"No." 

The  only  sound  iuid  consistent  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  Include  partsmen 
under  the  exemption.  The  partsman,  u 
well  as  the  mechanic  and  salesman  of 
farm  implement  dealers,  for  example, 
are  subject  to  substantial  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  business.  They  must  serve  th« 
farmer  when  the  farmer  needs  them. 


The  nature  of  the  job  of  the  partsman 
was  described  by  Charles  R.  Frederick 
In  the  hearings  on  the  Senate  bill  last 
year  At  page  807  of  part  2  of  the  hear- 
ings he  points  out  the  diflQculties  faced 
ii  the  partsman  were  excluded  from  the 
overtime  exemption.  The  exact  situa- 
tion referred  to  is: 

How  should  time  be  calculated  when  a 
partsman.  responding  to  an  emergency  caU 
of  a  fanner  for  a  badly  needed  part,  goes  to 
tbe  store  for  that  sole  purpose? 

In  the  same  statement  at  page  803,  the 
requirements  of  a  i>artsman's  job  are 
highlighted.  If  a  farmer  needs  a  part  to 
finish  harvesting  a  crop  and  it  is  late  at 
night  or  on  Sunday,  should  he  wait,  and 
risk  spoilage  of  his  crop?  He  cannot  and 
he  does  not.  He  calls  the  partsman  tmd 
he  gets  his  part  to  continue  the  work. 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  farmer  who 
needs  a  part  at  night  or  on  Sunday:  You 
cannot  get  a  spark  plug,  or  a  bell,  or  a 
gear,  or  some  other  item  needed  for  your 
machinery,  because  the  partsman  Is  not 
exempt,  but  you  can  have  machinery  re- 
paired by  a  mechanic  who  is  exempt,  smd 
you  can  buy  a  new  tractor  from  a  sales- 
man who  is  exempt?  That  is  what  we 
are  telling  fanners,  servicemen,  and 
farm  equipment  and  Implement  dealers 
to  do. 

The  services  demanded  by  the  farmer 
encompass  the  entire  rsuige  of  employees 
In  a  retail  or  service  establishment.  It  is 
as  Mr.  Frederick  points  out.  "not  prac- 
tically possible  for  dealers  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  a  40-hour 
week."  Since  this  Is  applicable  to  a  deal- 
er's salesmen  and  mechanics,  it  is  just  as 
applicable  to  his  partsmen.  The  natiire 
of  all  three  jobs  require  that  they  be 
treated  equally.  There  appears  no  sound 
reason  to  single  out  the  partsman  for 
separate  treatment. 

As  I  understand,  more  than  half  of  the 
employees,  in  fact  70  percent  in  the  aver- 
age dealerships,  are  engaged  In  the  op- 
erations of  the  service  shop  and  the  parts 
department.  Both  departments  require 
men  who  are  thoroughly  trained.  Parts- 
men  handle  many  different  parts.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  stock,  including 
prompt  identification  and  continuance 
of  supply.  There  are  very  few  trained 
psrtsmen  from  which  dealers  can  draw. 
This  is  the  reason  why  most  farm  equip- 
ment dealers  hire  and  pay  their  em- 
ployees on  a  year-around  basis.  The 
dealer  cannot  depend  on  being  able  to 
secure  trained  men  in  a  peak  season  If  he 
does  not  continue  to  pay  them  during  the 
slow  season. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  part  of  the 
ttetimony  of  Mr.  FYederick  concerning 
Me  type  of  arrangement  that  dealers 
nave  consistently  foUowed  throughout 
we  years  in  the  matter  of  acquiring  and 
retaining  the  partsmen  that  they  need. 
Mr  Frederick  stated : 

A  very  recent  survey  indicates  that  92  per- 
mit of  the  employees  are  employed  year- 
wound.  Employees  also  receive  manv  fringe 
"•Wnts.  The  same  survev  shows  that  98 
^<»nt  are  given  paid  vacations:  87  percent 
we  paid  while  on  sick  leave;  95  percent  have 
•<=cWeDt  and  health  and  life  Insurance,  paid 
^  whole  or  la  part  by  dealers.  Additional 
™>«e  benefits  common  in  the  Industry  are 
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uniforms  for  shop  and  parts  personnel,  use 
of  truclts  for  personal  business,  purchasing 
discounts,  and  extra  time  oS  for  personal 
business.  A  substantial  number  of  dealers 
offer  additional  incentives  such  as  profit- 
sharing  plans  and  year-end  bonuses. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for 
making  that  point,  because  I  think  that 
this  goes  to  show  that  partsmen  are  re- 
ceiving a  fair  shake  and  a  square  deal — 
if  I  may  use  that  expression — as  {or  as 
overall  compensation  is  concerned. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
result  of  a  survey  we  conducted  of  es- 
tablishments in  Indiana.  I  went  over 
examples  and  I  found  bonuses  and  in- 
creased salaries  baaed  on  sales  ranging 
from  a  25-percent  to  a  46-percent  in- 
crease above  the  riormal  salarj'.  I  do 
wish  to  inject  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  observation  is  pertinent.  If  one 
were  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  times 
because  of  seasonal  demands  on  parts- 
men  he  would  see  the  situation  at  first- 
hand. 

In  my  State,  where  we  have  sugarbeets, 
a  campaign  is  undertaken  to  harvest 
them.  The  entire  community  enters 
mto  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  They  all 
reaUze  that  this  is  their  payoff.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  potato  business. 
When  they  dig  potatoes,  they  have  a 
campaign.  The  tx>vr\s  ring  bells  and 
blow  whistles;  the  chamber  of  commerce 
holds  a  limcheon  to  kick  off  the  effort. 
That  spirit  is  maintained  imtll  the  crop 
is  safely  harvested.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, of  course,  everyone  has  an 
interest  In  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
But  there  are  many  times  during  the 
year  when  this  is  not  necessary,  and 
compensating  features  are  brought  into 
the  picture  by  the  employer. 

In  other  words,  they  have  arrived  at  a 
way  of  doing  business,  such  referred  to  in 
the  excerpts  just  read.  They  have  done 
it  in  such  a  way  that  everyone  is  happy. 
Everyone  is  served.  They  are  doing  the 
job.  But  how  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  enter  the  pictiu-e  and  to  say, 
"You  cannot  do  it  that  way.  We  are 
going  to  disrupt  this  method." 

The  Federal  Government  will  be 
throwing  sticks  and  stones  in  the  way  of 
an  Industry  which  cannot  control  the 
timing  of  production,  an  Industry  which 
cannot  defer  its  deadlines  on  harvesting 
a  crop.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
be  doing  a  service  to  the  hard-pressed 
farm  industry,  and  to  the  farm  economy 
In  general,  if  it  would  restore  to  the 
partsman  the  exemption  which  he  en- 
joyed in  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R.  13712. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that 
the  same  happenings  occur  in  my  part  of 
the  country.  "Hie  partsman  does  occupy 
a  significant  and  unusual  position  in  the 
agricultural  economy.  He  has  to  be 
available  during  the  han'esting  season — 


and  before  and  after,  to  a  lesser  extent — 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Farmers  during 
this  harvesting  season  cannot  wait  for 
the  regular  kind  of  service ;  the  partsman 
is  an  essential  link  in  this  special  service. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  carry, 
because  I  beJleve  it  Is  worthwhile;  it  is 
also  very  much  needed  in  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  have  pointed  out  the 
discrepancy  between  the  way  we  treat 
the  mechanic  and  the  way  we  treat  the 
partsman.  This  has  brought  demands 
as  to  why  the  mechanic  could  not  pro- 
vide the  service  of  securing  the  paits. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has 
had  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
rural  areas,  in  this  day  and  age,  on  the 
farm,  realizes  the  degree  of  scHPhlstica- 
tion  which  is  now  being  built  into  farm 
machinery.  It  is  no  longer  a  double 
shovel  and  a  mule  pulling  the  workload 
in  the  fields.  It  is  very  complicated  farm 
machinery  that  the  farmer  uses  today. 
Sometimes,  an  Lnflnitesimally  small  dif- 
ference between  parts  can  determine 
whether  a  machine  will  work  or  not. 
Therefore,  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
the  trained  partsman  is  very  much  in  de- 
mand. I  can  see  a  real  controversy  aris- 
ing in  any  specific  Job  where  I  am  out 
combining  late  at  night,  say,  or  corn- 
picking,  and  my  machine  breaks  down. 
If  I  have  to  get  the  partsman  back  on  the 
job — and  he  does  not  get  overtime — and 
he  cannot  get  back  to  the  shop  In  time, 
but  the  mechanic  does — or  the  partsman 
does  but  the  mechanic  whom  he  repre- 
sents does  not — there  will  be  controversy 
within  the  specific  Implement  dealer's 
shop  unless  both  these  men  are  treated 
the  same,  as  they  have  been  historically. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing about  this  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  explain  briefly  what  is  In- 
volved. 

Under  present  law.  dealers  in  parts 
have  to  pay  overtime.  They  were  placed 
under  the  law  at  a  prior  date,  but  not  the 
agents  or  those  selling  automobiles  at  re- 
tail were  given  an  exemption  imder  prior 
law. 

In  the  past  5  years  since,  the  independ- 
ent automobile  parts  dealer  along  main 
street  in  every  town  and  village  In  Ameri- 
ca has  had  to  pay  overtime  to  his  em- 
ployees who  sell  parts.  The  automobile 
dealer  down  the  street  does  not.  The 
automobile  dealer  is,  therefore,  at  a  great 
competitive  advantage  over  the  inde- 
pendent store  owner,  or  the  hardware 
store  owner  who  sells  parts. 

Thus,  this  amendment  would  provide 
that  the  man  who  retails  parts  In  an 
automobile  dealership  shall  be  under  the 
same  law  as  his  independent  competitor 
across  the  street  in  a  store  which  sella 
automobile  or  farm  parts. 

Complaint  is  made  that  the  mechanics 
are  excluded,  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
paid  overtime.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  help  the  very  people  It 
purjaorts  to  help.  We  wish  to  bring 
under  overtime  only  those  clerks  in  the 
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dealerships  who  are  selling  parts  In  com- 
petition with  the  other  stores  In  town  up 
and  down  the  street. 

Oeneral  Motors,  Chrysler,  and  Ford 
have  expended  great  efforts  in  the  parts 
departments  of  their  auto  dealerships  In 
ttie  past  5  years.  They  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  squeezing  the  little  partsman 
out  of  business. 

Th^  amendment  would  try  to  restore 
the  independent.merchant  to  a  competi- 
tive advantage.  '  It  would  not  affect  the 
Balesman.  He  can  go  out  and  sell  an 
Oldsmobile,  a  Pontlac,  or  a  Buick  all  day 
long  and  all  night.  He  is  not  under  any 
overtime. 

The  mechanic  is  not  put  on  any  over- 
time. 

My' experience  with  automobiles  has 
been  that  the  mechanic  goes  out  and  an- 
swers calls  in  the  rural  areas.  It  is  not 
the  partsman  who  goes  out.  The 
mechanic  is  not  on  any  overtime.  We 
have  heard  here  of  the  partsman  going 
out  and  repairing  tractors  and  repairing 
automobiles.  I  say  that  the  partsman 
does  not  go  out  and  repair  these  cars  and 
tractors.  The  mechanic  does.  The 
mechanic  does.  The  mechanic  is  not  on 
overtime.  The  committee  should  be  com- 
mended for  not  putting  them  imder  over- 
time. We  give  no  advantage  to  the  store 
owner.  We  merely  want  to  restore  the 
position  he  was  in.  say,  as  the  retailer, 
the  man  selling  the  parts  over  the  coun- 
ter here.  I  do  not  think  that  most  of 
tlieee  partsmen  work  overtime,  anyway. 

When  I  go  to  an  auto  dealer  along 
about  6  o'clock,  the  mechanics  are  there 
but  the  partsman  has  locked  up  his  wire 
cage. 

I  say  that  Federal  laws  should  not  give 
one  of  them  a  competitive  advantage 
over  the  other.  This  bill  is  merely  for 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  to  be  fair 
to  the  retailers  and  wholesalers  selling 
parts,  to  treat  all  alike.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  we  want  to  treat  the 
retailer  in  that  store  alike. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  a  different  experience  from 
mine.  I  have  lived  in  a  part  of  rural 
Indiana  which  did  not  have  these  fac- 
tory owned  parts  establishments  which 
the  Senator  is  concerned  aljout,  saying 
that  they  do  not  compete  against  the 
small  merchant  But  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  in  an  Implement  store,  trying 
to  get  my  tractor,  combine,  or  com- 
pioker  repaired,  for  which  the  mechanic 
could  not  find  the  necessary  part:  and  he 
had  to  call  the  partsman,  get  him  out  of 
bed,  and  get  him  to  come  down  to  the 
store  to  show  him  which  part  should  be 
used.  Why  should  not  the  partsman  be 
treated  differently  from  a  mechanic? 

Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  Prom  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  if  the  mechanic  does 
not  know  his  Job,  or  the  partsman  is  part 
mechanic  also,  then  he  needs  some  fur- 
ther retraining.  Of  course,  I  admit  that 
haroens,  sometimes.  It  can  happen  in 
any  store,  wherever  the  mechanic  does 
Qot  know  what  to  do.  I  have  gone  Into 
gtores.  such  as  Western  Auto,  and  I  have 
found  the  salesmen  there  sometimes 
knew  more  about  what  was  needed  to 
correct  something  wrong  with  my  car 
than  some  mechanic. 
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Of  course,  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  law.  The  purpose  at  the  law  is  to  give 
the  mechanic  freer  range.  If  the  me- 
chanic does  not  kxiow  what  parts  are 
needed  to  repair  a  car,  then  we  need 
better  trained  mechanics.  But  that  does 
not  change  this  law.  This  law  does  not 
put  them  under  that.  The  Federal  law 
would  merely  try  to  treat  everyone 
equally  who  was  selling  these  parts. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  would  do. 
equalize  the  competitive  advantage  and 
not  say  that  the  Fedeoal  law  will  make 
one  man  selling  i>arts  p&y  higher  wages 
to  his  employees  than  his  competitor 
across  the  street. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  does  not  say  that  the 
partsman  can  come  down  to  the  shop 
with  the  mechanic  and  the  same  two 
men  will  get  paid  a  different  wage  for 
finding  a  part.  The  mechanic  gets  paid 
for  putting  it  In  the  tractor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGE.    Not  unless  he 
comes  under  a  certain  number  of  i-ules. 
Mr.  BAYH.     The  provision  does  not 
take  effect  unless  that  criteria  is  met. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     It  takes  effect 
only  if  there  is  overtime.    Even  the  sec- 
retaries in  the  office  would  get  overtime. 
Mr.  BAYH.     There  is  no  purpose  in 
discussing  this  amendaient  unless  we  are 

talltlng  about 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Suppose  we 
consider  a  dealer  in  a  Pontiac  dealer- 
ship: the  secretaries  get  overtime  right 
now.  The  mechanics  and  the  salesmen 
do  not.  They  do  not  i^et  overtime  be- 
cause their  work  is  outside.  Wliy  should 
not  the  partsman.  selBng  parts  over  the 
counter,  in  the  shop  of  any  average  deal- 
er— a  shop  with  bu.sy  secretaries,  and 
sinailar  clerical  workers,  receive  over- 
time? If  they  woA  overtime,  they 
should  receive  overtime.  The  partsman, 
behind  his  wire  cage,  retailing  his  parts, 
does  not  get  that  overtime.  We  are  try- 
ing to  give  these  emrfoyees  an  opE>ortu- 
nity  to  get  that  overtime. 

The  salesman  is  9ot  always  inside. 
The  mechsmic  is  no|  always  inside  in 
every  retail  store.  He  is  not  protected 
by  Federal  law.  The  law  does  not  confer 
a  competitive  advantage  or  disadvantage 
on  some  mechanics.  But,  under  the  law 
now  scheduled,  unless  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  he  will  not  have  a  competi- 
tive advantage,  but  otie  group  of  people 
selling  parts  will  have  an  advantage  over 
the  other. 

There  are  two  kincfc  of  treatment  for 
people  selling  paits.  (Jepending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  store  sealing  them.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  adopted,  all  it  would  do 
would  be  to  have  Federal  standards  for 
men  selling  parts  back  of  the  counter  in 
a  dealership,  and  anofther  standsu-d  if  it 
Is  an  independent  parts  store. 

I  Just  do  not  think  we  should  create  a 
a  law  which  gives  one  group  the  power  to 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  another.  The 
purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  treat  em- 
ployers and  employees  equally.  This 
might  be  called  an  employers  amend- 
ment, sm  attempt  to  try  to  treat  them 
equally.  Contrary  to  the  charges  that 
have  been  made,  we  have  considered  em- 
ployers as  well  as  employees.  We  wanted 
the  employers  to  prosper. 


We  did  not  put  this  measure  in  the  bill 
for  people  selling  parts.  That  is  in  the 
law.  All  we  are  doing  is  trjdng  to  give 
one  group  the  same  competitive  advan- 
tage the  other  has.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  give  one 
group  dealing  in  parts  an  advantage  over 
another  group. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  man  who 
has  to  go  out  on  the  snow-coverec  field 
and  furnish  the  part  for  a  tractor,  i 
lived  in  a  rural  area  until  I  was  24  years 
of  age.  I  go  back  there.  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  the  mecharUc  who 
generally  knows  the  part  to  ask  for  that 
fits  into  a  particular  tractor,  in  view  of 
the  different  models  that  exist.  It  is  not 
the  partsman  that  Is  the  specialist  at  all: 
it  is  the  mechanic  generally  who  knows 
what  part  to  use.  He  generally  tells  the 
partsman  that  he  needs  a  certain  part, 
for  example,  to  repair  a  Bulck,  1957 
model.  He  does  not  need  to  ask  the 
partsman;  generally,  he  knows  the  part 
that  is  needed.  The  partsman  is  a  re- 
tail clerk.  He  is  not  a  specialist.  The 
mechanic  is  the  specialist.  If  the  parts- 
man  were  the  specialist,  he  would  be 
drawing  more  money  than  the  mechanic. 
The  mechanic  gets  paid  more  than  the 
partsman.  The  partsman  works  inside. 
He  hands  parts  out  over  the  counter.  All 
we  do  is  leave  retail  clerks  in  an  equal 
position  or  advantage.  That  is  what  the 
provision  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  another  word.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  my  friend  from  Texas  that,  the  way  he 
describes  the  competency  or  qualification 
of  the  partsman,  it  seems  strange  to  me 
that  we  even  have  a  category  of  "parts- 
man."  It  was  not  in  this  Congress  or 
by  this  committee  or  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  or  others  of  us  that  this  distinc- 
tion was  made,  and  it  is  traditional  that 
we  have  exempted  partsmen,  mechanics, 
and  salesmen.  Salesmen  are  a  little  dif- 
ferent breed  of  cats,  because  they  go  out 
at  unusual  hours,  trying  to  earn  com- 
missions. But  I  see  no  reason  why,  alter 
historically  we  have  put  them  together, 
we  now  say,  "You  are  a  mere  partsman. 
You  are  going  to  be  treated  differently 
from  the  mechanic."  It  seems  to  me, 
rather  than  treating  them  the  same,  we 
are  treating  the  partsman  differently 
from  the  way  he  and  the  mechanics  have 
been  treated  equally  since  we  have  had 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  answer  is 
that  a  partsman  is  an  inside  man.  The 
reason  for  exempting  the  salesmen  and 
the  mechanics  was  the  difficulty  of  their 
keeping  regular  hours.  The  salesman 
tries  to  get  people  mainly  after  their 
hours  of  work.  In  some  cases  a  man  will 
leave  his  Job,  get  his  wife,  and  go  to  look 
at  automobiles.  So  the  hours  of  a  sales- 
■  man  are  different.  The  partsman  Is 
basically  an  inside  man.  The  salesman 
has  been  referred  to  as  an  Inside  man. 

We  are  not  trying  to  downgrade  the 
knowledge  of  the  partsman.  He  must 
have  knowledge,  just  as  the  clerk  who 
works  in  a  hardware  store  must  know 
what  is  sold.  If  he  had  no  knowledge,  he 
would  not  know  the  difference  between  » 
sixpenny  nail  and  a  twentypenny  i^- 
In  dealing  with  nuts  and  bolts  and  dli- 
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ferent  parts  that  go  into  automobiles, 
surely  it  takes  people  with  knowledge  of 
those  parts.  Those  people  have  to  have 
experience.  Those  who  woric  in  retail 
stores,  who  sell  piece  goods  to  ladies,  sell- 
ing different  kinds  of  cloth,  must  have 
specialized  knowledge.  This  provision 
does  not  downgrade  the  partsman.  The 
purpose  of  the  measure  was  not  to  give 
one  employer  or  employee  an  economic 
advantage  over  what  his  competitor 
down  the  street  might  have,  but  to  treat 
all  of  them  alike.  It  was  not  an  attempt 
to  downgrade  the  knowledge  of  one  par- 
ticular group,  but  the  attempt  was  to 
treat  the  two  groups  of  specialists  alike, 
because  if  one  was  called  a  dealer,  he 
would  be  exempt,  and  another  who  was 
called  a  retailer  would  not  come  under 
the  exemption.  This  provision  is  to  treat 
the  partsmen  and  retail  clerks  alike  un- 
der the  law. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. I  am  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, but  not  of  the  subcommittee. 
Personally.  I  have  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  is  the  ex- 
pert in  our  committee,  in  this  extremely 
technical  legislation.  As  I  understand  it, 
mechanics,  salesmen,  and  partsmen  were 
aU  brought  under  the  law 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  are  dealing 
with  overtime. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand,  but  I 
would  like  to  get  the  philosophy  of  this 
mailer.  Under  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, mechanics,  salesmen,  and  parts- 
men  were  all  brought  in  for  the  first  time 
under  this  minimum  wage  law. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  an  extension  of 
coverage  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  long 
overdue.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    It  was. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  portion  of  the  per- 
sons proposed  to  be  brought  under  the 
minimum  wage  law  was  opposed  by  the 
automobile  lobby.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  effect,  the  House 
yielded,  to  some  extent,  to  the  importun- 
ings  of  the  automobile  lobby  and  toe*  out 
from  the  overtime  provisions  these  thret 
groups  of  mechanics,  salesmen,  and 
Wrtsmen.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the 
House  did  not  adopt  that  which  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  The  effect  of  it 
was  to  get  from  under  the  mintmiim  wage 
^'.  as  a  concession  to  the  automobile 
looby,  this  exemption  with  respect  to 
overtime. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
Shame  that  the  House  made  an  exemp- 
Qon  for  all  three  categories. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  as 
i  understand,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  fr^m  Texas,  it  was  felt  it 
was  not  feasible  to  stand  up  and  fight 
&8ainst  the  automobile  lobby  to  the  ex- 
"•nt  of  restoring  all  that  the  administra- 
uon  sought,  but  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
ine  Senator  from  New  Yoxic,  who  Is  the 
™itog  minorif  member,  and  the  Sen- 
»w)r  rrom  Texas,  who  is  the  chaimsa."  '•-' 


the  subcommittee,  felt  that  we  should 
at  least  take  the  partsmen  out  from  the 
overtime  exemption.  There  is  not  too 
much  justification  for  leaving  the  me- 
charUcs  and  salesmen  in  it,  but  a  distinc- 
tion could  be  made  for  the  others.  An 
illustration  w^as  given  of  the  mechanics 
who  must  go  out  on  the  field  where  there 
is  a  harvesting  of  sugarbeets.  It  is  difiS- 
cult  to  keep  their  time  records.  So,  it  was 
said,  we  will  let  the  salesmen  and  me- 
chanics out  from  under  the  overtime 
provision — thus  cutting  down  on  their 
wages  and  putting  them  in  a  wage  cate- 
gory' far  lower  than  they  had — but  there 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  including  parts- 
men  in  the  overtime  exemption,  l>ecause 
the  partsman.  like  the  stenographer, 
would  be  working  inside. 

I  am  a  "city  slicker."  I  do  not  live  on 
a  farm.  I  wish  I  did.  But  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  a  rare  day  when  one 
would  have  to  take  a  paitsman,  who 
seems  to  be  a  clerk  behind  a  counter,  to 
go  along  with  a  mechanic  to  help  find 
out  what  is  nc^eded  on  a  tractor  or  a 
piece  of  ipachiners'  used  in  han'esting 
sugarbeets.  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Is  that  not  why  the  Senate  committee 
went  a  little  way  in  ti-jing  to  cover  peo- 
ple who  should  be  included  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  me- 
chanic having  to  wake  up  a  partsman  to 
find  out  wliat  part  is  necessary  in  a  trac- 
tor. It  is  unlikely  that  a  partsman  would 
be  needed  to  help  the  mechanic  repair  a 
car  and  tell  him  what  is  needed.  I  have 
never  heard  of  it.  It  would  be  done  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  one  of  the 
rare  places  where  we  have  heard  a  parts- 
man  goes  out  with  the  mechanic  at  night 
to  see  what  part  is  needed  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation, we  ought  to  be  worrj'ing  and 
shedding  tears  for  the  employer  of  the 
partsman.  or  extolling  the  work  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  salesman  or  the  f>arts- 
man.  i  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
laborers  worthy  of  their  hire,  but  why 
should  their  employee^  get  the  benefit  of 
paying  them  less  than  the  laborer  is  en- 
titled to,  by  exempting  a  man  who  is  not 
doing  the  kind  of  work  outside  the  store 
which  gives  some  excuse,  at  least,  for 
exempting  the  salesman  and  the  me- 
chanic? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  say  this 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana :  since  the  bulk  of  his  remarks  deal 
with  farms  and  farming  practices,  and 
farming  is  different  In  his  area  than  in 
mine.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  that  would  except  dealers  in 
farm  implements. 

But  we  have  here  involved  aircraft,  the 
great  nimiber  of  gasoline -propelled  ve- 
hicles in  this  coimtry,  which  are  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  and  other  fuel- 
driven  machines. 

If  that  is  an  impediment  to  the  rural 
economy.  :  would  be  the  first  to  wish  to 
support  the  Senators  amendment.    Per- 


haps there  Is  something  that  we  did  not 
learn  in  the  committee.  Frankly,  we  did 
not  learn  in  the  committee  that  this  was 
an  impediment  to  rural  commiuUtles.  If 
it  is,  and  if  it  represents  any  impairment 
of  the  fanners'  ability  to  produce,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  If 
limited  to  farm  implements. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  wiD  yield, 
I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge — unless  I 
did  so  inadvertently — stated  that  the 
partsman  is  going  to  accompany  the 
mechanic  out  to  the  countryside.  But 
if  he  comes  into  the  shop  at  an  hour  at 
which  he  would  not  normally  work,  he 
is  working,  if  he  comes  in  to  get  that 
part. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  far  as  equality 
is  concerned — and  we  have  been  stress- 
ing equality  of  treatment — I  think 
frankly  we  have  a  lot  of  points  on  our 
side  that  greater  equahty  of  treatment 
would  be  achieved  by  accepting  my 
amendment,  because  the  difference  be- 
tween the  partsmsm  and  the  secretary — 
the  secretary  being  covered  and  the 
partsman  not — is  that  the  partsman.  In  a 
great  many  instances,  is  co\ered  by  a 
ix)nus  or  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
sales  that  he  makes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  there  is  no  use  shed- 
ding tears  for  the  employer  of  the  parts- 
man.  I  understood  the  explanation  for 
the  elimination  of  the  partsman  from 
the  exemption,  it  was  because  of  tiears 
which  are  l>eing  shed  by  the  conunittee 
for  the  wholesalers-distributors,  which 
prompted  the  committee  to  strike  parts 
men  from  the  exemption. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Surely. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  are  the 
very  ones  whom  this  amendment  would 
help — General  Motors.  International 
Hai-\'ester.  auid  all  the  rest.  The  amend- 
ment would  be  helpful  to  them.  We  are 
talking  about  helping  the  hardware 
dealer,  or  the  man  on  Main  Street  when 
we  support  the  ccmxmittee  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Or  the  implement 
dealer.  Not  the  distributor,  but  the 
dealer. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Not  the  dealer. 
It  is  the  big  distributors  who  would  be 
helped  by  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  suggests. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  committee  may 
have  a  different  idea  of  the  English 
language  than  I,  but  according  to  the 
committee  report,  it  narrowed  the  ex- 
emption from  the  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  to  lessen  the  disadvantage  to  the 
wholesalers-distributors  who  have  no 
exemption. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  relatively 
small  farming  communities  and  the 
county  seats  that  have  no  wholesalers- 
distributors,  but  rather  a  repair  shop,  a 
service  shop,  or  a  small  dealership.  If 
you  want  to  get  at  those  distributor 
placet,  zero  in  on  them,  but  do  not  in- 
elud*  tbe  many  service  places  and  small 
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dealerships,  which  have  to  depend  upon 
a  c(»npetent  partsman  to  make  their 
biislness  run. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  All  theae  retail- 
ers, these  stores,  one  might  call  them — 
a  better  term  wo\ild  be  "stores" — selling 
parts  up  and  down  the  street.  Surely 
they  wanted  to  be  exempt.  They  did  not 
ask  us  to  bring  In  the  partsman.  They 
said,  "Exempt  us,  too."  That  would  take 
partsmen  all  over  the  country  out  from 
under  the  coverage  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  But  they  are  running 
a  different  type  of  business.  They  are 
not  subject  to  being  called  up  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  or  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  as  are  the  small  dealers. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  But  many  of 
them  cannot  survive  now,  because  a  man 
goes  to  buy  his  automobiles  and  finds  his 
mechanics  and  servicemen  there,  and 
more  and  more,  the  parts  departments 
of  these  dealerships  are  growing  up. 
That  Is  their  competitive  right,  to  build 
up  their  parts  departments.  That  Is 
part  of  the  American  system. 

But  our  effort,  in  the  committee,  was  to 
try  not,  under  the  Federal  law,  to  give 
one  man  retailing  parts  an  advantage 
over  the  others.  All  we  are  trying  to 
do  Is  to  keep  the  competition  equal,  In- 
sofar as  the  Federal  law  is  concerned; 
afid  not  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
passing  a  law  saying  that  If  you  retail 
parts  from  one  type  of  store,  you  have  got 
to  pay  overtime  if  you  work  your  parts- 
man  over  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a 
week.  If  we  pass  the  House  provision, 
we  are  saying  that  In  another  type  of 
business,  you  can  work  your  employees 
50  or  50  hours  a  week,  and  will  not  have 
to  pay  any  overtime. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  committee 
that  If  the  Federal  Government  is  reach- 
ing Its  long  hand  in  here,  if  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  one  calls  his 
business  a  store  and  the  other  says,  "I  am 
an  automobile  dealer,"  that  we  should 
treat  the  partsmen,  at  least,  both  alike. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

M'-.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does  that,  will  he  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Surely. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  thing  to  the  Senator.  I  w-f-s.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  party  to  this  effort  to 
compromise.  We  could  have  gone  either 
way,  up  or  down.  We  chose  to  g(Jsip  for 
both.  Instead  of  down  for  both,  because 
the  case  made  for  the  parties  was  equally 
persuasive  by  the  dealerships  as  well  as 
by  the  wholesalers. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  something 
out  to  the  Senator  which  I  gather  has 
not  actually  been  done;  that  is  the  only 
reason  I  rise. 

We  did  take  care  of  one  other  big 
problem  of  the  dealers. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  be  recognized 
Independently?  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  been  called  from  the  floor. 
and  will  yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OKHCilH.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  Is  that  we  did  take  care 
of  a  very  real  problem  of  the  automobile 
dealers  in  tilmlnatlng  the  idea  that  if 


their  mechanics,  thair  salesmen,  and 
their  partsmen  were  employed  in  a  sep- 
arate structure  from  the  one  in  which 
they  conducted  the  garage  or  service  sta- 
tion, that  that  would  deprive  them  of  the 
exemption  which  they  had.  The  rciw.t. 
at  page  32,  contains  language  which  I 
proposed,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  ex- 
emption will  extend  to  the  employer  even 
if  certain  of  the  emplo^'ees  are  separately 
housed.  This  is  a  tremendous  advantage, 
because  it  was  a  problem,  very  greatly 
complained  about,  to  the  dealers. 

Then  our  factual  inquiry  demonstrated 
that  as  far  as  the  automobile  partsmen 
were  concerned,  they  did  work  regular 
hours,  they  were  not.  like  the  mechanic 
and  the  salesman,  subject  to  call  at  any 
time  that  a  fellow's  c»r  broke  down,  but 
the  parts  departments  generally  re- 
mained open  at  stated  times,  even  in  the 
smallest  establishments.  And  therefore, 
the  thing  to  do  was  not  to  deprive  of  the 
overtime  partsmen  of  the  wholesaler."!  by 
grading  them  down  to  the  level  of  the 
retail  dealers,  but  rather  to  grade  the 
whole  thing  up. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  this 
is  for  any  automobile  lobby,  and  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  idea  that  these  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  favor  anybody. 
They  merely  equalize  competition,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  worker  his  due, 
which  is  overtime  pay,  in  a  perfectly 
normal  operation  which  we  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  does  not  have  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  the  uncertainties  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  Jobs  of  the  mechani'^ 
or  the  salesman.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly 
fair  compromise.  It  Is  constructive.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  with  that  view.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  ft-esldent,  I  modify 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

I  understand  the  S«nator  from  Texas, 
who  has  a  long  traditton  of  agricultural 
background.  Is  willing  to  accept  this  type 
of  amendment. 

I  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  make 
it  read : 

On  page  49,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out 
"( other  than  partsman ) " . 

On  page  48,  line  16,  Itisert  after  the  word 
"aircraft"  "and  partsmoti  primarily  engaged 
in  selling  or  servicing  tarm  Implements". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.,  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mi".  President,  the 
amendment  will  refer  to  the  selling  or 
servicing  of  farm  Implements,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  argument  pre- 
viously made  with  respect  to  that  indus- 
try or  to  dealerships  flealing  in  that  In- 
dustry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  modified  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p€i^  49.  lines  14  and  IS,  strike  out 
"  ( other  than  partsman  ) ' 


On  page  49,  line  16,  Insert  after  the  word 
"aircraft"  "and  partsmen  primarily  engaged 
In  selling  or  servicing  farm  Implemtuts". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  amendment  as  modified  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  chair- 
man to  accept  the  modified  amendment. 
I  am  sure,  after  consultation  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  we  are  trying  to  achieve 

I  fully  support  the  modification  and  I 
thank    the   chairman    of    the   subcom- 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

When  this  matter  was  discussed  in  the 
committee  and  In  the  subcommittee,  I 
never  heard  the  farm  element  men- 
tioned. This  was  primarily  a  competitive 
situation  among  dealers  on  the  streets 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  which  dealers 
were  selling  parts  of  automobiles. 

I  am  glad  we  brought  this  matter  up, 
so  that  we  could  be  certain  that  farm 
communities  would  not  t)e  disadvantaged 
by  the  requirement  that  tractors  and 
other  farm  implements  be  serviced  on 
the  farm.  This  is  a  clarification  that  is 
beneficial  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  cooperation  and  imder- 
standing.  It  has  been  enlightening  to  all 
of  us  to  have  an  oportunity  to  explore 
the  alternative  opportunities  and  con- 
sider the  impacts  that  would  result.  The 
amendment  will  reach  the  major  objec- 
tive we  are  trying  to  attain;  that  is,  a 
removal  of  the  burden  that  would  be 
placed  on  rural  America.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  assistance 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  contribu- 
tion. He  has  been  most  helpful  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  problem  has  been 
solved.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
brtiska  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said, 
our  eye  was  not  on  this  particular 
target — the  farm  implement  dealer.  I 
am  much  pleased  that  we  have  found  it 
possible  to  satisfy  what  appears  to  be  a 
legitimate  need.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  told 
that  a  problem  arises  from  language  on 
page  15  of  the  report.  The  problem  re- 
lates to  the  paragraph  entitled  "Clarifi- 
cation and  Consolidation  of  Exemptions 
Relating  to  Seasonal  Industries  and  the 
Handling  and  Processing  of  Farm 
Products."  We  included  certain  condi- 
tions which,  if  they  exist,  will  require 
overtime  exemption  for  canning,  pack- 
ing, et  cetera.  The  last  three  lines  on 
page  15  read  as  follows: 

Perishable  refers  to  commodities  subject 
to  deterioration  or  spoilage  under  ordinary 
circumstances  unless  some  affirmative  action 
Is  taken  within  a  short  Ume  to  preserve  them 
from  spoilage  or  decay. 
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I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  whether 
the  word  "short"  is  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation to  that  definition  or  criterion,  or 
whether  the  sentence  is  complete  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  raised  this 
question,  t)ecause  there  is  a  conflict  in 
the  language  in  the  report.  At  the  top 
of  page  31  of  the  report,  the  paragraph 
reads: 

Perishable  covers  products  subject  to  decay 
or  spoilage.  A  commodity  Is  not  to  be  re- 
girded  as  a  perishable  at  the  time  of  delivery 
unless  under  ordinary  circumstances  some 
ifllnnatlve  and  continuous  step  such  as  re- 
frtgeratlon  or  canning  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
lerve  It  from  spoilage  or  decay. 

The  last  sentence  on  page  15,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  reads: 

Perishable  refers  to  commodities  subject 
to  deterioration  or  spoUage  under  ordinary 
circumstances  unless  some  affirmative  action 
It  talten  within  a  short  time  to  preserve 
them  from  spoilage  or  decay. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee. 
at  the  sessions  I  conducted,  that  the  def- 
inition of  "perishable"  should  be  that  at 
the  top  of  page  31,  and  that  should  be 
considered  the  correct  definition.  The 
staff  worked  under  great  pressure.  It 
was  a  tremendous  job.  This  80-page 
report  was  compiled  in  a  few  days,  and 
It  was  printed  last  night.  It  was  filed 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  report  was 
on  the  desks  of  Senators  by  8:30  this 
morning.  There  Is  a  conflict  in  the 
the  language,  and  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  definition  of  "perishable"  at  the 
bottom  of  page  15  include  the  words 
■•within  a  short  time." 

Mr.  President,  for  the  clarification  of 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  last  line  on  page  15  be  cor- 
rected by  deleting  the  words  "within  a 
short  time." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  With  that  de- 
letion, the  last  sentence  of  page  15  will 
now  read  as  follows : 

Perishable  refers  to  commodities  subject  to 
deterioration  or  spoilage  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances unless  some  afBrmatlve  action 
Is  taken  to  preserve  them  from  spoilage  or 
decay. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  New  York.  That  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cuiuc  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  was  a  unanimous 
request,  Mr.  President,  to  correct  the  re- 
port at  page  15.  in  the  last  line  thereof, 
and  we  would  like  a  ruling  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oojection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
rom  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
"Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
'Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
<«rk  will  call  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  time  I  have  been  permitted  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  and  deeply  concerned  with 
the  pUght  of  the  Americsm  farmworker. 
I  come  from  a  State  which  has  more  pro- 
tective farm  legislation  than  any  other 
State  In  the  coimtry.  I  come  from  a 
State  where  the  average  hourly  wage  for 
farm  labor,  without  board  or  room,  was 
$1.42  as  of  January.  1966. 

Let  the  Record  clearly  show,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  hourly  wage  rate  for 
farm  laixir  In  some  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  is  as  low  as  65  cents. 

During  the  administration  of  former 
President  Elsenhower,  the  Department  of 
Labor  Issued  a  report  In  which  it  said : 

On  balance  It  appears  both  desirable  and 
feasible  to  extend  Federal  minimum  wage 
legislation  to  agriculture,  at  an  economically 
appropriate  rate.  In  order  to  establish  a  wage 
standard  for  agriculture  and  bring  about  an 
improvement  In  the  wage  structure  of  hired 
farm  labor.  To  do  so,  a  Federal  minimum 
wage  would  need  to  be  applied  to  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  hired  farm  labor,  in  many 
areas,  and  particularly  in  the  low-wage 
regions  of  surplus  faren  labor.  It  need  not 
apply  to  all  hired  farmworkers  In  order 
to  establish  an  effective  minimum  wage 
standard  In  agriculture.  (Problems  In- 
volved In  Applying  a  Federal  Minimum  Wage 
to  Agriculture  Workers,  Department  of  Labor 
Report,  April  1960.) 

I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the  bill 
before  us  provides  some  coverage,  how- 
ever small,  to  the  American  farmworker. 
I  observe  that  section  302  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  employees  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
following  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendment 
of  1966.  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  second  year  from  such  date,  and 
not  less  than  $1.30  an  hour  thereafter. 

It  then  goes  on  to  provide  for  payment 
on  the  basis  of  piecework  under  the  fol- 
lowing verbiage.  I  quote  frcnn  page  53. 
line  16: 

Provided.  That  In  the  case  of  workers  em- 
ployed In  agriculture.  In  hand  harvest  work 
by  an  employer  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  If  dur- 
ing any  workweek  the  average  of  the  aggre- 
gated earnings  of  such  workers  exceeds  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  as  prescribed  above, 
the  employer  shall  be  considered  to  be  In 
compliance  with  this  section:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  no  employee  employed  on  such 
piece-rate  basis  is  paid  lees  than  75  per 
centtim  of  the  mlnimxmi  wage  applicable 
under  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  in  the  Record,  the 
comments  of  the  committee  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  biU  dealing  with  farm  labor 
as  they  appear  on  pages  19  through  21, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACRICULTtmAL    MINIMUM    WAGE 

The  wages  paid  many  farmworkers  are  far 
below  the  minimum  wage  standards  estab- 
ll«hed  by  the  aot.    The  mlnlmiun  wage  for 


covered  agricultural  workers  will  be  tl  an 
hour  beginning  February  1.  1967;  $1.15  an 
hour  beginning  February  1.  1968;  and  •1.30 
an  hour  beginning  February  1.  1969.  Room. 
board,  and  other  facilities  customarUy  fur- 
nished employees  by  employers  are  "wages" 
according  to  their  fair  value  or  reasonable 
cost  as  provided  for  In  section  3(m)  of  the 
act.  In  the  case  of  hand  harvest  worker* 
paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis,  the  employer  will 
be  considered  as  complying  with  the  act  If 
the  hourly  average  of  the  aggregate  e&rnlngs 
of  all  such  workers  during  any  workweek 
exceeds  the  minimum  hourly  wage.  How- 
ever, in  no  event  may  any  Individual  worker 
be  paid  less  than  75  percent  of  the  applica- 
ble minimum  wage. 

The  corrunlttee  is  fully  aware  of  its  reepon- 
Elbillty  in  extending  the  minimum  wage 
standards  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  agricultural  employment  for  the  flrst  time. 
The  initial  rate  established  for  farmworkers 
Is  the  same  rate  set  for  all  newly  covered 
workers — tl  an  hour  In  February  1967.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  the  Increases  In  the 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers  will  parallel 
the  Increases  provided  for  newly  covered  non- 
farmworkers — In  February  1968.  to  $1.16;  and 
In  February  1969.  to  $1.30.  While  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  for  two  additional  In- 
creases for  nonfarm  newly  covered  workers 
so  that  all  nonfarmworkers  wlU  Ise  required 
to  be  paid  at  least  $1.60  by  February  1969,  no 
schedule  of  escalation  has  been  Included  to 
raise  farmworkers  to  the  FederaJ  miniTnnm 
wage  of  $1.60.  It  Is  the  intention  of  thla 
committee  that  all  workers  under  the  act 
be  subject  to  a  single  minimum  wage.  Tht 
committee  acUon  In  limiting  the  pattern  of 
escalation  for  agriculture  at  this  time  to  $1.30 
In  February  1969  is  to  insure  that  there  be 
a  careful  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  apply- 
ing a  minimum  wage  to  agriculture.  The 
committee  expects  that  agriculture  will  ad- 
just without  adverse  effects  as  have  other 
Industries  under  the  act  and  that  additional 
Increases  will  be  provided  In  the  future. 

A  1965  survey  of  1.4  mllUon  hired  farm- 
workers indicated  that  70  percent  earned  less 
than  $1.26  an  hour;  50  percent  earned  less 
than  $1  an  hour;  and  34  percent  earned  lees 
than  76  cents  an  hour.  Average  hourly  earn- 
ings In  agriculture  were  $1.01  an  hour  on 
July  1,  1966.  In  the  United  States.  In  some 
States  the  average  falls  below  60  cents  an 
hour  and  there  are  reports  of  wages  of  30 
cents  an  hour.  About  2.1  mllUon  persons  did 
farm  wage  work  only  and  about  1.8  million 
were  employed  at  both  farm  and  nonfarm 
wage  work  In  1964.  Those  workers  who  did 
farm  wage  work  only  averaged  about  100  days 
of  farm  wage  employment  and  earned  $689 
dxorlng  the  year.  Workers  employed  at  both 
farm  and  nonfarm  wage  work  did  an  average 
of  98  days  of  nonfarm  wage  work  and  49 
days  of  farm  work  and  earned  total  wagee 
of  $1,379.  There  were  2.6  million  households 
In  the  United  States  that  contained  at  least 
1  person  who  did  farmwork  for  wage*  In 
1964.  Over  half  of  these  households  had  an- 
nual Income  below  $3,000. 

The  two  top  classes  of  farms  (class  I  equals 
$40,000-plu8  and  claas  11  equals  $20,000  to 
$39,999,  total  value  of  farm  products  sold 
commercially)  include  only  9  percent  of  all 
farms,  but  they  produce  60  percent  of  all 
farm  output.  These  two  top  classes  of  farms 
pay  out  more  than  70  percent  of  the  total 
annual  farm  wage  bill.  In  fact,  class  I  farms 
alone  pay  out  more  than  half  of  the  annual 
commercial  farm  wage  bill.  Very  recent 
sample  studies  Indicate  that  this  concentra- 
tion of  agricultural  production  and  hired 
labor  on  large  farms  has  been  Increasing. 
Such  cost  Increases,  focused  primarily  upon 
the  largest  agri-business  enterprises  who  tend 
to  be  the  price  leaders,  would  tend  to  create 
a  more  favorable  competitive  situation  for 
family  farm  oijerators.  The  imputed  weige 
for  the  famUy  farm  operator  and  his  family 
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would  no  longer  be  so  draattcally  under- 
mined by  the  trmglc  wagei  of  workwi  on  tiM 
largest  fansa. 

Between  1060  and  1900  output  per  agri- 
cultural man-hour  Increased  66  percent  com- 
pared with  23  percent  In  nonagrlcultural 
employment.  Prom  1900  to  1964,  tbe  output 
per  man-hour  In  agriculture  increaaed  33 
percent  compared  with  13  percent  In  non- 
agricultural  Industrlea.  Tbe  labor  of  1  farm- 
worker supplied  tbe  farm  products  needed  of 
11  persona  In  1940,  16  persons  In  1960,  36 
persons  In  1900,  and  33  persons  In  1964.  This 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
Improving  farming  techniques.  Mechamcal 
harvesting  has  made  enormous  strides  and 
use  of  fertilizers  and  other  chemical  agents 
has  grown  rapidly.  Despite  this  gain  in  pro- 
ductivity, wages  of  farmworkers  have  lagged 
tiz  behind  those  of  workers  In  nonagrlcul- 
tural  industrlea.  Not  only  have  farm  labor 
wages  lagged  behind  those  of  other  workers, 
but  a  widening  of  the  gap  between  agricul- 
tural and  nonagricultural  wages,  has  in  fact, 
occurred  despite  the  fact  that  output  per 
man-hour  In  agriculture  was  3.7  times  as 
great  in  1964  as  in  1947,  while  in  nonagricxil- 
tural  industrlet  It  was  1.6  times  as  great. 

The  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
is  to  provide  a  wage  which  will  enable  a 
worker  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. If  prices  were  to  rise  equally  or  faster 
than  the  rise  in  wages,  the  real  earnings  of 
workers  would  remain  stable  or  decline.  If 
the  price  of  farm  products  were  to  rise  mon 
than  wages  as  a  result  of  the  coverage  of 
farmworkers,  tbe  intent  of  the  legislation 
would  be  negated.  Thus,  the  conunittee 
looked  at  the  relation  of  the  ooat  of  field 
labor  to  the  price  of  farm  products  to  the 
consumer.  The  conclusion  Is  clear.  Field 
labor  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  costs  to 
the  consumer.  The  cost  of  bringing  seasonal 
agricultural  wages  up  to  the  level  of  about 
$1.25  an  hour  is  approximately  equal  to  1 
cent  per  unit  for  most  vegetables  and 
fruits — per  pound  or  per  dosen  or  per  head 
or  whatever  the  ordinary  unit  may  be.  If 
retail  prices  go  up  more  than  that  and 
U  the  increase  la  blamed  on  rising  labor  costs 
in  the  field,  the  American  housewife  should 
demand  a  complete  and  Immediate  congres- 
sional inquiry. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
year  ago.  on  July  29,  1965.  I  Introduced 
a  bill  In  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  which 
would  do  two  things.  First,  it  would  re- 
move the  exemption  In  the  present  law 
under  minimum  wage  laws  and  would 
apply  minimum  wage  standards  to 
workers  on  farms  which  require  more 
than  300  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor 
during  any  one  of  the  four  preceding 
quarters  of  the  year.  During  the  first 
year  after  the  adoption  of  my  bill,  a 
minlmimi  wage  of  not  less  than  $1  an 
hour  would  apply.  In  the  second  year, 
a  TT>inimiim  wage  of  $1.15  an  hour  would 
apply.  In  the  third  year,  the  national 
minimum  would  be  applied.  That  Is,  the 
national  minimum  set  by  the  Congress. 

Second,  my  bill  would  provide  limita- 
tlona  on  the  use  of  agricultural  child 
labor  outside  of  school  hours  and  when 
«chool  is  not  In  session.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  a  child  would  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  agriculture  outside 
school  hours,  with  exceptions  for  on  a 
family  farm,  only  if  he  were  14  years  or 
older. 

I  am  glad  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  take  some  action  along  the  lines  of  my 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
am  about  to  offer  Is  quite  clear  and  to  the 


point.  It  would  provide,  as  does  the  bill 
before  us,  that  in  the  first  year  of  this 
bill's  operation  sis  a  law,  a  dollar  an  hour 
will  be  the  minimum  wage  for  agricul- 
tural labor.  It  would  provide  that  in  the 
second  year,  as  does  this  bill,  the  min- 
imum wage  for  agrlaultural  labor  shall 
be  $1.15  per  hour.  It  would  provide,  as 
does  this  bill,  that  in  the  third  year  of 
operation  of  this  bill  as  a  statute,  Si  30 
an  hour  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  labor. 

But  it  goes  on  tc  provide  that  In 
the  fourth  year  the  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  labor  shall  be  $1.45:  and  in 
the  fifth  year  $1.60  ah  hour  shall  be  the 
minimum   wage   for   agricultural   labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  seek  to  change 
the  500  man-day  requirement,  although 
my  bill  a  year  ago  would  have  provided 
for  a  300  man-day  requirement 

I  do  not  seek  to  change  the  provisions 
of  the  piecework  part  of  this  section  in 
the  bill. 

I  do  seek  to  provide  that  what  we  are 
about  to  do  in  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  an  ultimate  mtniaium  wage  of  $1.60 
an  hour  for  people  who  work  in  Industry. 
In  businesses  and  in  retail  stores  in 
America,  will  also  be  provided  as  a  min- 
imum for  people  who  work  on  the  farms. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  I  have  listened  to  Senators  bring 
forth  legislation  to  belp  the  migratory 
farm  worker.  We  have  appropriated 
money  under  various  provisions  of  the 
law  to  help  the  migratory  worker  in 
America  and  his  family.  I  have  voted 
for  every  single  one  of  those  proposals 
as  they  have  come  forward  in  the 
Senate. 

But  here  is  an  opportunity  for  Sena- 
tors to  demonstrate  by  their  vote 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  give 
the  benefit  of  a  minimum  wage,  however 
low  it  may  be,  to  a  farm  worker  on  ex- 
actly the  same  basis  as  they  are  going 
to  give  It  to  a  man  working  in  a  store 
down  the  street,  or  anyplace  else  in  this 
country. 

AMENDMENt   No.    763 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  be  received, 
printed,  and  placed  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  ©f  the  amendment 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  53,  beginning  with  line  12  strike 
out  through  the  word  "thereafter"  in  line 
16.  and  substitute  the  following:  "not  less 
than  $1.00  an  hour  during  the  first  year  from 
tbe  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966,  not  lees  than  $1.15  an 
hour  during  the  second  year  from  such  date, 
not  less  than  $1  JO  an  lour  during  the  third 
year  from  such  date,  qot  lees  thsji  11.45  an 
hour  during  the  fourth  year  from  such  date, 
not  less  than  Sl.flO  an  hour  during  the  fifth 
year  from  such  date,  and  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by  section  6 
(a)  (1)  thereafter". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  (No.  769)   and  ask 


that  it  be  stated.  I  do  this  with  the 
understanding  that  It  will  become  the 
pending  business  and  will  not  be  voted 
upon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  la 
making  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  imderstand  that  he  is  announcing  to 
the  Senate  he  does  not  expect  to  have  the 
amendment  voted  upwn  today.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  prepared 
to  join  him  in  whatever  is  necessary  to 
see  that  that  happens.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  intends  any  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  52,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
to  strike  oiat  the  word  "year"  and  Insert 
"two   years". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
simple,  prudent  step  to  minimize  the  in- 
flationary- impact  and  disruption  inher- 
ent in  legislating  an  mcrease  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1.60. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  20-cent  increase  that 
would  become  effective  only  12  months 
after  the  economy  had  absorbed  the  15- 
cent  increase  to  $1.40.  Pennies  may  not 
.sound  like  much,  but  consider  the  fact 
that  this  proposed  increase  is  equivalent 
to  an  annual  rise  of  14.3  percent — a  dras- 
tic upward  movement  that  is  without 
precedent  in  nearly  three  decades  of 
minimum  wa?e  legislative  history. 

My  amendment  would  not  disturb  the 
15-cent  boost  to  SI. 40.  but  would  stretch 
out  the  absorption  period  to  24  months— 
the  same  length  of  time  voted  by  the 
House. 

Actually,  if  \vc  followed  the  pattern 
of  increa.ses  and  effective  dates  estab- 
lished in  prior  amendments  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  a  36-month  period  would 
be  more  appropriate. 

Even  the  24-month  period  called  for 
in  this  amendment  would  exceed  the  his- 
toric pattern  and  most  certainly  would 
shatter  the  remnants  of  the  administra- 
tion's guidelines.  It  would  produce  an 
annual  increase  of  7.2  percent — a  fig- 
ure that  is  more  than  double  the  gtiide- 
line  concept. 

The  36-month  period  by  contrast 
would  have  produced  an  annual  increase 
of  only  4.7  percent,  and  this  is  consid- 
erably more  in  keeping  with  the  gtilde- 
llne  concept  as  well  as  past  experience. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  of  the  various 
statistics  and  percentages  that  have  been 
employed  on  all  sides  of  this  matter,  it 
is  easy  to  obscure  the  fundamental  point. 

As  the  late  George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
observed : 

If  you  took  all  the  economists  in  the  coun- 
try and  laid  them  end  to  end,  they  wouldn't 
reach  a  conclusion. 

Nevertheless,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mtod  by  this  time  that  seri- 


ous inflation  exists  in  the  economy  to- 
day—and it  is  getting  worse  every  month. 
There  naay  be  debate  about  the  extent 
but  not  the  substance. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
more  skilled  workers,  who  have  always 
enjoyed  wages  above  the  minimmn,  will 
continue  to  insist  on  their  historic  dif- 
ferential. If  this  bill  is  not  amended, 
we  will  be  legislating  an  immediate  14.3 
percent  increase  over  the  first  year  In  the 
average  manufacturing  wage. 

This  flies  in  the  face  of  economic  pru- 
dence and  the  mountains  of  evidence 
that  attest  to  inflation's  threatening  pro- 
portion. 

Surely,  as  legislators,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  everything  we  can  to 
exercise  the  kind  of  sensible  economic 
restraint  that  we  urge  upon  both  man- 
agement and  labor. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  step  up  the  minimum  wage 
so  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  view  is  that  liberalization  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  mimimxmi  wage  law  is 
needed.  I  support  the  pending  legisla- 
tive proposal. 

I  shall,  of  course,  listen  to  argtiments 
on  amendments  as  they  are  offered  and 
shall  vote  in  accordance  with  my  judg- 
ment and  conscience  for  or  against  such 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  28  years  ago,  following 
the  great  depression,  Congress  enacted 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  declaring 
that  it  would  be  national  policy  to 
achieve  minimum  wage  levels  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
efficiency,  and  well-being  of  American 
workers. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  imprints  which 
that  great  President,  Franklto  D.  Roose- 
velt, left  upon  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  this  country  and  which  will  doubt- 
less endure  forever.  President  Roosevelt 
called  this  beneficent  legislation  the  key- 
stone of  the  labor  policy  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  far  more  than 
that.  For  the  first  time  the  worklng- 
laan  or  workingwoman  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder  was  given  the  assur- 
ance of  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Smce  that  time.  Congress  has  three 
umes  acted  to  boost  the  minimum  wage. 
fn  1949,  it  was  increased  to  75  cents  an 
hour;  in  1955,  to  $1  an  hour;  and  In  1961, 
w  $1 25  an  hour.  Whatever  fears 
existed  in  the  past  that  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  would  adversely  affect  mar- 
pnal  employers  were  found  to  be  groimd- 
less  and  have  long  disappeared. 

The  pending  bill  will  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  those  already  covered  to 
♦1-40  an  hour  effective  next  February 
Ma  then  to  $1.60  effective  February 
!>««.    For  those  not  presently  covered, 


the  bill  provides  a  minimum  wage  of  $1 
effective  next  February  and  15  cents  an 
hour  each  suceeding  year  until  it  reaches 
$1.60.  For  agricultural  workers,  it  pro- 
vides a  minimum  i*age  of  SI  effective 
next  February  and  15  cents  an  hour  each 
year  until  it  reaches  $1.30. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  17,667,- 
000  workers  not  covered  by  our  minimum 
wage  laws.  Under  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  7,180.000  of  these  work- 
ing men  and  women  will  come  under  the 
beneficent  provisions  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  if  this  legislative  proposal  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  are  fortuiiate  in  that 
we  live  h\  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  greatest  material  resources 
any  nation  has  ever  known.  In  the 
midst  of  this  abundance,  almost  one- 
fourth  of  our  people  are  living  at  or  near 
the  poverty  level,  tmable  to  afford  good 
health  care,  decent  housing,  adequate 
food,  and  proper  clothing.  Most  are  em- 
ployed, but  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
hard  they  may  work,  they  are  not  paid 
enough  for  their  labor  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  daUy  living. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  a  worker  requires  more  than  S2  an 
hour  to  support  a  family  of  four  with  a 
minimimi  decent  standard  of  living.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  under  present 
circumstances  even  $1.60  an  hour  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  satisfactory  living 
wage. 

The  goods  and  services  of  employers 
who  pay  adequate  wages  must  compete 
with  those  produced  by  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers who  pay  substandard  wages.  A 
realistic  minimum  wage  will  bring  added 
prosperity  to  our  businessmen,  as  well  as 
to  thei)f  employees.  It  will  protect  and 
develop  their  markets.  People  will  have 
more  money  to  spend,  and  will  spend  it 
on  necessities.  The  fairminded  em- 
ployer will  no  longer  be  at  a  disadvantage 
with  those  who  would  depress  wages  to 
their  lowest  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  can  no 
longer  tolerate  having  miUions  of  its 
citizens  condemned  to  a  caste  which  vir- 
tually prevents  bettering  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  families.  One  of  the  great 
promises  of  America  is  the  promise  that 
here  all  persons  may  live  in  comfort  and 
dignity.  This  promise  must  be  fulfilled. 
Substandard  wages  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  American  scene.  They  are  a 
relic  of  the  past  and  cannot  be  condoned 
in  this,  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth. 

We  may  boast  of  our  high  standard  of 
livtog  and  point  with  pride  to  our  produc- 
tive economy,  but  our  boast  will  rinc  a 
little  hollow  and  our  pride  will  be  some- 
what tarnished  when  there  are  millions 
of  citizens  Uving  in  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 

We  must  help  bring  more  of  the  fruits 
of  the  economy  to  all  Americans  by  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  and  expand- 
ing its  coverage.  Thereby,  we  shall  help 
bring  to  millions  of  American  men.  wom- 
en, and  childen  just  a  little  more  of  God's 
sunlight. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  bill.  I  shall 
gladly  vote  for  any  amendments  that 
may  improve  or  liberalize  it.  In  the  end 
I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  this  bill. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
an  amendment  has  been  offered  today,  to 
be  voted  on  tomorrow,  to  stretch  out  the 
effective  date  oi  the  increase  in  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  minimum  wage  from  1 
to  2  years. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  29  million  who  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  would  have 
an  increase  to  SI. 40  an  hour  on  February 
1.  1967. 

Then  there  would  be  a  second  step  up 
to  $1.60  an  hour  on  February  1.  1968. 

An  amendmeiu  has  been  offered  to 
stretch  out  thai  second  step  in  that  guar- 
anteed minimum  wage  to  2  years,  to 
Februarj- 1.  1969. 

I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
point  out  what  we  are  ulking  about  by 
the  minimum  wage  law,  the  29  mtUion 
who  are  covered,  and  the  7,200,000  new- 
people  to  be  covered  under  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

At  $1  an  hour,  if  a  man  works  8  hours  a 
day  in  some  of  these  hotels,  motels,  doing 
hard,  backbreaking  work,  5  days  a  week, 
40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  of  the  yetir, 
without  taking  a  single  vacation  or  a  day 
off  on  account  of  Illness  or  for  any  other 
reason,  his  total  wage  will  be  $2,080  a 
year— $1,000  below  the  poverty  level. 

All  groups  In  this  country  agree  that 
one  making  less  than  $3,000  a  year  is  in 
the  poverty  bracket,  because  that  much 
is  needed  to  provide  a  family  with  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  medicines — not 
coimting  insurance  and  fimeral  expenses. 
But  for  the  bare  essentials  of  survival, 
for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  all  of  that, 
that  $2,080  would  go,  and  it  is  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Under  the  present  law,  where  29  mil- 
lion workers  are  covered.  If  they  work  52 
weeks  a  year,  8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a 
week,  without  taking  a  day  off,  without 
being  sick— if  they  get  sick  these  wage 
workers  do  not  get  paid — without  taking 
a  vacation  of  even  1  day,  they  will  receive 
$2,600  under  the  present  minimum  wage 
law. 

When  that  hourly  wage  Is  Increased  to 
$1.40,  and  they  still  work  8  hom^  a  day, 
5  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  without 
a  day  off,  they  will  get  $2,912  a  year.  If 
they  are  ill  or  are  laid  off,  they  get  that 
much  less.  Most  of  these  people  want 
to  work  every  day  because  they  need  all 
they  can  make  to  support  their  families 
Just  to  sunive.  Yet.  even  when  they  re- 
ceive that,  they  are  stiU  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

Before  they  can  get  to  the  $3,000  pov- 
erty level,  they  must  come  to  the  next 
st^,  $1.60  an  hour.  Then  if  they  work 
8  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year,  at  $1.60  an  hour,  without  taking 
any  time  off,  they  will  get  $3,328  a  year, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  minimum  wage 
law  will  bring  them  to  a  level  that  is  a 
little  above  the  poverty  level. 

We  hear  It  said  that  people  above  a 
certain  age  and  certain  disadvantaged 
people  are  those  who  live  on  this  poverty 
level.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  minimum 
wage  at  present  does  not  provide  earn- 
ings above  the  poverty  level. 

It  is  hoped  to  bring  the  29  million,  and 
an  additional  7  million,  for  a  total  of  36 
million,  to  the  pomt  where  they  can  re- 
ceive wages  above  the  poverty  level  of 
$3,000  a  year. 
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Now  we  are  adced  to  stretch  thia  out 
for  another  year  before  the  people  can 
get  to  a  level  Jiut  above  the  poverty  level. 

I  have  In  my  hand  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  23,  1966, 
enUUed  "Aiding  the  Working  Poor."  It 
reads: 

AmoDg  the  Amerlcaiu  hardest  hit  by  the 
recent  upiurge  of  consumer  pricee  are  the 
mlllioiu  of  workers  at  the  bottcnn  of  the 
wage  ladder,  many  of  whom  already  earn  ao 
little  that  they  muat  rely  on  public  relief  to 
■upplement  thetr  weekly  pay  enTelopee. 
Tbeae  wcrkera  will  be  the  chief  beneflclarlee 
If  the  Senate  acta  swiftly  to  approve  the 
llberalliad  mlnlmum-waga  bill  \inanlmously 
vot«d  last  week  by  Ita  Labor  Oommlttee. 

The  bill  would  raise  the  present  Federal 
wage  floor  of  $1.35  an  hour  to  tl.40  next  Feb. 
1.  A  year  later  the  minimum  would  go  to 
•1.00.  The  effective  date  for  the  second  step 
tnoreaae  Is  a  year  earlier  than  that  set  In 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  Uay.  Un- 
questionably, the  argument  will  be  made  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  the  House  data  should 
be  reinstated  lest  the  double  Increase  In  the 
Bpiax  of  a  single  year  aggravate  Inflationary 
pressures. 

That  Is  exactly  the 'argrument  we  are 
hearing,  that  this  Increase  ought  to  wait 
for  2  years,  because  of  Inflationary  pres- 
sures and  because  it  will  increase  the 
cost  of  living. 

Adverting  to  the  New  Tork  Times 
editorial: 

We  believe  that  holding  down  wages  for 
the  disadvantaged  la  a  poor  way  to  combat 
inflation.  The  coat  of  living  la  currently 
going  up  at  an  annual  rate  o<  3.&  percent, 
and  another  sharp  rise  was  recorded  last 
month.  New  Tork,  with  Its  hxmdreds  of 
thousands  of  low-wage  workers  In  Harlem, 
Bedford -Stuyveaant  and  other  slum  areas, 
had  a  July  Increase  more  than  double  the 
national  rate,  chiefly  because  of  the  higher 
subway  fare.  A  complex  of  other  factors, 
InoIudlBg  high  wage  a«ttlem«its  for  workers 
now  earning  three  or  four  times  the  Federal 
mlntnuim.  threatens  to  push  Uvlng  ooats  up 
even  fastar.  The  Impact  of  this  upsurge  is 
particularly  cruel  on  those  already  at  the 
borderline  of  subsistence. 

That  is  where  these  people  who  are 
protected  by  the  minimum  wage  law 
are— on  the  borderline  of  existence. 

Continuing  from  the  editorial: 

Xconocnlsts  maks  out  a  persuasive  case 
that  the  whole  concept  of  the  minimum 
wage  needs  re-erajn I n atlon .  In  many  In- 
stances the  effect  of  a  higher  wage  floor  la 
to  speed  the  automation  of  woi^  now  done 
by  the  unskilled  and  undereducated — 

And  no  one  Is  more  conversant  with 
that  problem  than  is  the  Senator  who 
IB  presently  presiding  in  the  chair  [Mr. 
OLAkKl,  who  has  given  more  effort  and 
study  to  this  problem  than  has  any  other 
man  in  the  Senate — 
the  groups  with  the  highest  unemployment 
ratio.  But  the  consideration  of  some  type 
of  Qovemmant-guaranteed  minimum  family 
Income  or  social  wage  to  aid  such  workers  Is 
In  too  preliminary  a  stage  to  represent  any 
answer  to  the  erosion  of  their  meager  In- 
oomes  by  lOM  Inflation. 

Wa  hope  the  Senate  will  not  only  author- 
ise the  timetable  proposed  by  Its  committee 
but  win  persuade  the  House  conferees  to 
Join  in  faster  action.  We  hope,  too,  that 
rcooBunandatlons  for  extending  i>roteetlon 
to  seven  million  more  workers,  including 
■OHM  400.000  on  the  farms,  will  also  get  quick 
ooQcurrenee. 


Mr.  President,  I  ccmcur  In  that  New 
York  Times  editorial. 

I  have  here  a  letter  which  reached  me 
today,  signed  by  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  dated  August  24, 
1966,  reading  as  follows : 

OxAB  Senatob  YarbohOugh  :  This  Is  written 
in  answer  to  your  requHt  for  our  views  on 
the  Fair  Labor  Standaibs  Amendments  Act 
of  1966. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  bill  was 
inflationary,  so  we  asked  the  White  House 
and  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  whether  it  was  inflationary. 

They  wrote: 

The  Preeldenfs  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers believes  that  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
13712,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, will  benefit  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  enactment  a(  the  bill  will  repre- 
sent a  major  step  in  tiie  process  of  elimi- 
nating BUlMtandard  wages  and  working  oondl- 
Uons,  without  Impoelng  significant  or  abrupt 
cost  Increases  on  employers.  Thus,  the  con- 
tent of  HJl.  13712,  as  amended,  reconciles 
the  goals  of  our  social  policy  with  the  vital 
objectives  of  nonlnflationary  prosperity  for 
the  American  economy. 

Providing  the  protection  of  the  minimum 
wage  to  the  American  worker  has  been  an 
Important  element  In  our  national  fx>Ucy 
for  almost  30  years.  tJnderlylng  this  policy 
has  been  the  recognltioa  that  some  segments 
of  our  labor  markets  Work  imperfectly  and 
that  many  workers  are  at  a  disadvantage  In 
bargaining  with  their  employers.  But  In 
recent  years,  tbe  proteetlon  has  applied  to 
a  smaller  propKjrtlon  otf  private  nonsuper- 
vlsory  workers  than  wts  the  case  in  1938, 
when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
passed.  Moreover,  the  level  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  eco- 
nomic advances.  The  enactment  of  H.R. 
13712,  aa  amended,  wUl  rectify  these  de- 
velopments. The  extension  of  the  coverage 
of  the  Fair  L,abor  Standards  Act  will  bring 
for  the  flrst  time  the  prctectlon  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  millions  at  workers  In  services. 
In  the  minimum  for  those  already  covered 
by  the  FL8A  will  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution toward  the  elimination  of  labor 
conditions  that  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
rising  standards  of  earnings  that  charac- 
terize the  majority  of  the  American  labor 
force. 

The  recent  appearance  of  stronger  up- 
ward jMlce  pressures  in  the  economy  natu- 
rally raises  anew  the  question  of  the  desir- 
ability of  lifting  minimum  wages  at  this 
particular  time.  However.  In  our  Judgment, 
current  circumstances  are  not  such  as  to 
dictate  further  delay.  In  the  flrst  place, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  become  effec- 
tive In  stages;  the  tuning  makes  possible 
a  gradual  adjustment  Without  causing  dis- 
ruptive coet  preesures. 

Second,  the  minimum  wage  for  the  newly 
covered  worker  begins  with  a  very  modest 
flgture  of  $1.00  and  rises  gradually  over  a 
period  of  4  years. 

Tlilrd.  the  fact  Is  that  under  our  present 
drcumst&nces  of  virtually  full  employment. 
market  forces  are  bound  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  lowest  paid  worters  faster  than  those 
of  other  workers.  When  the  alternative  for 
the  low-paid  was  unen^ployment.  employers 
In  low-wage  Industries  were  able  to  retain 
their  labor  force  even  though  their  wage 
rates  were  considerably  below  the  average. 
Under  present  circumstances  of  strong  labor 
demand,  wages  paid  In  these  Industries  have 
to  rise  faster  than  waaes  generally  if  these 
Industries  are  to  retain  their  workers. 

FotuOh.  and  finally,  the  lowest-paid  work- 
ers are  among  thoee  mfost  hurt  by  the  rise 
that  has  already  occurred  In  living  costs. 
Although   a  sound  ecocomlc   policy  should 


not  provide  for  all  wages  to  rise  more  rapidly 
merely  because  the  rise  in  living  costs  hai 
accelerated,  equity  requires  that  the  lowsst- 
pald  should  have  some  additional  compensa- 
tion for  the  faster  rise  In  consumer  prices. 
The  mlnlmiun  wage  increase  proposed  by 
H.R.  13712,  as  amended,  for  those  already 
covered  by  the  FLSA  reflects  appropriate  con- 
cern for  the  standards  of  nonlnflationary  be- 
iiavlor  of  wages.  As  you  know,  the  Coun- 
cil's wage  guldepost  provides  for  a  specific 
exception  In  those  cases  "where  wages  ar« 
particularly  low — ttiat  Is.  near  the  bottom  of 
the  economy's  wage  scales."  The  wages  of 
those  actually  affected  by  minimum  wage 
protection  obviously  fall  into  this  category 
of  exceptions  to  the  guldepost  and  there- 
fore should  appropriately  move  up  at  a  mat 
rapid  pace  than  the  economy's  productivity 
trend. 

I  wish  to  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  from  the  reading  of  this  letter 
from  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley,  to  slate 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  even  with  this, 
if  we  have  a  boost-up  to  these  minimum 
wages,  that  the  wages  are  going  up.  then, 
at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  our  produc- 
tivity trend,  so  rapid  is  that  productivity 
trend. 

But  even  if  that  be  true,  as  Gardner 
Ackley  points  out,  these  wages  are  so  low 
that  It  Is  justified  to  move  them  up  faster, 
to  get  them  up  to  a  fair  standard. 

Returning  to  the  letter: 

Only  in  this  way  can  our  least  advantaged 
workers  move  closer  to  the  average  standards 
of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Nation's  labor 
force.  WTien  one  takes  account  of  the  time 
span  since  the  last  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  In  1963  and  the  timing  of  the  In- 
creases scheduled  by  H.R.  13712,  as  amended, 
the  rate  of  increase  appears  to  take  reason- 
able account  of  this  particular  exception  to 
the  guldepKMts. 

In  view  of  all  these  factors,  enactment  of 
H.R.    13712,   as   amended,  will  make  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Oaronzx  Acklkt. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  completely 
answer  this  effort  to  stretch  out  the  efifec- 
tive  date  of  the  wage  increase  under  the 
minimum  wage  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  He  is  a  very  modest  man, 
but  I  also  wish  to  say,  as  one  of  the 
privates  In  his  legislative  army  in  our 
Labor  Subcommittee,  that  I  am  proud  to 
follow  his  generalship. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Oh,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, everybody  knows  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  general  in  these 
fights. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  done  a  superb 
job  in  taking  this  very  difficult  bill 
through  the  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee. On  various  subject  matters  we 
marched  up  the  mountain  and  marched 
down,  and  marched  up  again.  I  think 
with  one  of  our  agricultural  amendments 
we  went  up  and  down  four  times — well, 
we  went  up  four  times,  down  three,  and 
finally  stayed  \ip.   We  adopted  the  Morse 
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amendment,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
boys  and  girls  in  this  country  to  earn  a 
little  pin  money  during  the  summer,  and 
also  develop  valuable  educational  train- 
ing in  the  Importance  of  earning  their 
way. 

I  agree  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  reinforced  by 
the  letter  from  Dr.  Ackley.  There  is 
nothing  inflationary  about  this  bill  in 
that  it  seeks  to  correct  inequities.  'Where 
there  are  inequities  that  can  be  proved 
in  the  wage  structure,  the  inequities 
should  be  corrected.  All  during  World 
War  n,  we  hsid  the  same  problems  on  the 
War  Labor  Board,  In  protecting  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  from  an  in- 
flationary tornado;  but  we  had  the  obli- 
gation to  correct  wage  inequities  that 
were  shown  by  the  e'vldence  to  exist. 

These  low  paid  workers  in  this  coun- 
try, not  covered  by  a  minimum  wage  and 
earning  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
are.  by  and  large,  exploited  people.  I 
think  it  very  well  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  read  Dr.  Ackley's  letter,  and 
has  made  very  clear  that  in  working  for 
this  legislation  we  are  not  working  for  an 
inflationary  bill. 

There  are  some  corrections  in  the  bill 
that  I  think  need  to  be  made.     I  shall 

offer  some  amendments  in  regard  to 
them.  But  the  general  framework  of  the 
bUl  I  enthusiastically  support;  and  I  was 
very  proud  to  back  up  my  chairman  hi 
the  committee  In  regard  to  the  general 
framework  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  kind  remarks  here. 
We  all  know  that  In  his  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  labor  law,  he  has  no  peer  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  his  service  on  the  War 
Labor  Board  during  World  War  n,  his 
deanship  of  the  Oregon  Law  School,  and 
his  long  study  of  labor  law  would  nat- 
urally lead  one  to  conclude  that  his 
knowledge  of  American  labor  law  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

On  the  Labor  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  had  his  strong-armed  support. 
Without  it,  this  bill,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  not  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time.  As  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee,  I  thank  him  for  his  very 
powerful  and  effective  aid.  We  hope  we 
can  move  the  bill  forward.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  kind  remarks,  but  we  all 
know  who  the  giant  on  labor  law  in  the 
Senate  is. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pair 
lAbor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966 
will  never  receive  the  national  attention 
that  the  recent  antlpoverty  legislation 
enjoyed.  But  I  beUeve  the  improvement 
wid  expansion  of  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion fires  the  most  effective  shot  yet  in 
tne  war  against  ^verty— and  we  are  not 
spending  billions  of  tax  dollars  to  do  it. 

What  is  more,  I  think  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion »iii  provide  a  far  more  significant 
wid  enduring  weapon  against  poverty. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  dl- 
•*«  relation  between  poverty  and  the 
absence  of  minimum  wage  protection.  I 
ate  from  the  committee  report: 

There  is  a  significant  correlation  between 
poverty  earnings  and  exclusion  from  the  pro- 


tective provisions  of  the  act  Among  family 
heads  employed  In  Industries  generally  cov- 
ered by  the  act,  only  6  to  10  percent  had  an- 
nual incomes  under  #3.000  in  1964.  The  fig- 
ure Is  6  to  13  percent  In  Industries  where 
there  Is  partial  coverage  of  the  act.  But  In 
Industries  where  there  Is  little  or  no  cover- 
age, the  portions  jumped  to  20  and  47  per- 
cent, respectively. 

The  report  also  calls  It  a  shocking  fact 
that  41  percent  of  all  children  Uvlng  in 
poverty  were  in  families  where  there  Is  a 
worker  who  has  a  full-time  job  through- 
out the  year.  In  other  words,  employ- 
ment alone  is  no  bulwark  against  poverty 
when  some  wages  do  not  receive  mini- 
mum protection. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  explain  the 
philosophy  that  it  is  all  right  for  this 
group  to  endure  poverty-level  wages  but 
not  all  right  for  that  group.  If  there  is 
any  problem  created  by  minimum  wage 
legislation  it  Is  this  inequity — and  this 
legislation  strikes  at  that  inequity. 

To  my  mind,  the  major  thrust  of  the 
amendments  is  not  the  eventual  increase 
to  $1.60  an  hour  they  provide  but  the 
extension  of  this  protection  to  an  esti- 
mated 7.2  million  additional  workers. 
This  protection  should  be  made  as  uni- 
form as  our  complex  economy  will 
permit. 

By  relieving  the  plight  of  the  "work- 
ing poor,"  then,  we  are  striking  a  telling 
blow  against  poverty  and  the  bonds  of 
poverty.  It  may  well  be  that  this  single 
piece  of  legislation  can  accomplish  more 
in  this  direction  than  all  the  titles  com- 
bined in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — 
and  at  far  less  burden  to  taxpayer  and 
the  Treasury.  Furthermore,  these  ac- 
complishments do  not  carry  the  stigma 
of  "Grovernment  handout"  and  the  po- 
Utical  controversy  of  Government  relief 
programs. 

As  has  the  original  act  of  1938,  this  will 
enable  countless  underprivileged  Amer- 
icans to  enjoy  dignity  as  well  as  security. 

We  hear  the  same  complaints  and 
warnings  agEiinst  this  measure  that  were 
advanced  against  the  original  legisla- 
tion— cries  of  economic  disaster  and  Gov- 
ernment-created unemployment.  By 
forcing  an  increase  in  some  wages,  the 
critics  say,  we  will  make  It  impossible  for 
many  employers  to  stay  in  business 
Rather  than  a  low-paying  job,  the  worker 
will  have  none  at  all. 

This  argument  has  never  had  sub- 
stance. History  has  proven  it  false.  On 
the  contrary,  minimum  wage  protection 
has  given  a  broader  and  firmer  base  to  a 
growing  economy.  By  expanding  this 
protection,  we  are  expanding  those  bene- 
fits. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  in- 
creased wages  is  insignificant  against  an 
economy  that  today  boasts  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $73>  billion.  But  Its 
benefits  are  far  from  insignificant.  They 
amount  to  an  estimated  total  of  $2  bil- 
lion in  additional  purchasing  power  of- 
fered to  the  additional  poor  who  will  re- 
ceive this  wage  protection. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  inequities  in  mini- 
mum wage  protection  and  the  need  to 
make  this  protection  more  uniform  This 
not  only  helps  the  individual  worker  but 
ends  what  amounts  to  discrimination 
against  States  and  areas  that  already 
enjoy  high  wage  standards. 


My  own  State  of  Nevada  provides  an 
excellent  example.  With  an  average 
weekly  wage  of  more  than  $120  It  has 
been  difficult  for  Nevsida  to  compete  for 
Industry  with  States  that  consistently 
offer  low  wage  conditions. 

Naturally,  an  industrial  investor  Is 
lured  to  an  area  where  he  can  manufac- 
ture his  product  for  less  money.  If  the 
prevailing  wages  are  lower,  he  can  cut 
costs.  Thus,  a  high  standard  area  such 
as  Nevada  has  a  built-in  penalty  so  far  as 
attracting  new  Industry.  By  ridslng  wage 
standards  nationally,  we  give  high  stand- 
ard areas  a  competitive  chance  Instead  of 
a  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  with  dispatch  and  wisdom  and  enact 
this  landmark  legislation.  By  doing  so 
it  will  render  a  vote  of  confidence  in  our 
Nation  and  its  economy. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UWnL 
10   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE       MEETINOS       DURXNO 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  meet  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Htickney.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  14921)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  'Vice  President. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. H.R.  14765,  the  new  civU  rights  bill 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  very  shortly  will  come  before  the 
Senate  for  what  undoubtedly  will  be 
thorough  and  prolonged  debate. 

The  most  objectionable  provision  in 
the  bill  is  that  which  would  forbid  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  prop- 
erty— the  so-called  open-housing  sec- 
tion. Although  the  version  passed  by  the 
House  Is  much  weaker  than  what  the 
President  asked  for,  it  destroys  private 
property  rights  which  Americans  have 
enjoyed  historically. 

Proponents  of  open  housing  argue 
that  It  will  move  the  Negro  one  step 
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closer  to  "first-class  citizenship"  by  en- 
ftbling  him  to  esa^?e  his  ghetto  condi- 
tions. Such  hollow  reasoning  does  not 
taJce  into  account  the  economic  realities 
surrounding  the  Negro.  Without  an 
improvement  In  the  Negro's  economic 
pllghi,  so-called  open-housing  legisla- 
tion will  be  no  mure  than  an  empty  and 
frustrating  promise  to  him.  This  type  of 
phony  equality  is  likely  to  lead  to  more 
charges  of  white  hypocrisy  against  those 
who  claim  to  be  giving  the  Negro  equal 
rights  which  prove  to  be  meaningless  be- 
cause of  other  facts  of  life. 

Most  people  have  long  since  recognized 
that  the  Negro  is  to  become  a  flrst-dass 
citizen.  My  reason  for  voting  against 
this  clear  erosion  of  inalienable  property 
rights  granted  by  the  Constitution,  is  that 
I  am  trying  to  keep  everyone  from  be- 
coming second-class  citizens. 

The  fact  that  they  do  not  have  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  is  what  keeps 
large  numbers  of  Negroes  from  owning 
good  housing  and  enough  property. 
When  the  Negro  has  enough  money  to 
buy  property  and  to  pay  for  good  hous- 
ing, he  will  find  that  the  right  to  own  his 
property  exclusively  and  to  sell  it  to 
whomever  he  pleases,  is  as  precious  a 
right  to  him  as  it  has  been  to  i^ose  dti- 
aens  who  have  possessed  such  a  right  in 
a  meaningful  way  since  the  beginning  of 
American  history. 

It  would  be  a  sad  plight  for  the  Negro 
to  find  that  he  had  achieved  the  rights  of 
first-class  citizenship,  only  to  learn  that 
the  first-class  citizenship  of  his  day  was 
no  better  than  second-class  citizenship 
had  been  in  an  earlier  day. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Negro  to 
move  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  many 
rights  and  privileges,  including  the  ac- 
tual full  title  to  property,  than  for  him 
to  be  the  Instrument  by  which  historic 
freedoms  were  removed  from  everyone 
imtll  all  have  been  lowered  to  his  level 
rather  than  raising  him  to  theirs. 

Prospects  appear  to  be  good  that  we 
will  be  able  to  defeat  this  part  of  the  bill 
In  the  Senate.  Not  only  southerners,  but 
also  many  northern  Senators  who  have 
supported  past  dvll  rights  bills,  notably 
Senator  Evsrktt  DutxsxM.  of  Illinois,  are 
against  it. 

Whether  any  part  of  the  bill  will  pass 
I  do  not  know.  But  if  it  does  pass,  it  will 
not  be  because  of  my  vote. 


WORLD  BANK  LOANS  HELP  U.S.  BAL- 
ANCE OP  PAYMENTS:  ITS  LOANS 
ARE  NOT  FINANCED  BY  SOFT 
LOANS  OP  IDA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  July  26. 
1966,  I  indieated  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SthingtonI  that  I  would 
like  to  submit  his  statement  of  that  date 
to  the  World  Bank,  receive  the  comments 
of  that  institution,  and  thereafter  take 
the  floor  to  amplify  the  remarks  which 
I  made  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

I  have  now  consulted  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  DevelcHMnent — the 
World  Bank.  He  and  his  staff  have  fur- 
nished me  with  certain  data  and  statis- 
tics.   However,  the  analysis  in  my  state- 


ment of" today  is  my  own,  based  not  only 
upon  these  recent  conversations,  but 
upon  a  longstanding  familiarity  with 
the  World  Bank  and  its  operations  and 
objectives.  i 

Since  1948,  when  t  first  had  contact 
with  the  problems  of  foreign  aid  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  been 
deeply  Interested  in  the  subject,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  aid  was  adminis- 
tered both  by  national  and  International 
institutions.  I  can  say  with  conviction 
that  the  result  of  this  familiarity  with 
the  subject  and  the  study  of  its  operating 
institutions  convinces  me  that  the  World 
Bank  and  its  leaxiership  constitute  an 
extremely  valuable  asset  for  the  free 
world  and  for  the  United  States  as  a 
heavy  investor  in  the  Bank.  We,  in  the 
United  States,  and  those  interested  in 
beneficial  economic  development  the 
world  over  have  much  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied both  with  the  exlitence  of  the  World 
Bank  family  of  institotions  and  with  the 
leadership  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Bank  by  its  distinguished  Presidents,  Eu- 
gene Meyer,  John  J.  McCloy,  Eugene 
Black,  and  now  George  D.  Woods. 

Before  responding  to  the  main  points 
of  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  I  should  like  to  point  to  some 
of  the  important  factors  in  the  problem 
of  aid,  or,  as  it  ought  more  properly  be 
put,  in  the  problem  of  the  relationship 
of  the  developed  to  the  less-developed 
nations  of  the  world. 

So  far  as  total  volume  of  aid  is  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  its  participation  in  channel- 
ing resources  to  the  less  developed  parts 
of  the  world  in  order  to  promote  effective 
economic  and  social  development.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  be  sraug  or  complacent. 
That  economic  developwnent  is  a  matter 
with  which  we  must  be  concerned  is 
hardly  debatable.  The  contrast  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world  is  a  striking  one.  Twenty  or  so 
industrial  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
North  America,  and  the  Western  Pacific 
produce  and  enjoy  more  than  one-half 
of  the  world's  wealth.  In  those  develop- 
ing countries  within  the  membership  of 
the  World  Bank,  a  group  which  has  one- 
half  of  the  world's  population  accounts 
for  only  one-si.xth  of  the  world's  gross 
national  product.  In  a  situation  of  this 
sort  there  is  a  very  real  threat,  arising 
out  of  a  world  which  daily  grows  smaller, 
but  in  wiiich  a  large  part  of  humanity 
exists  on  the  bare  edge  of  survival,  while 
another  segment  continues — as  it 
should — to  improve  lt»  standard  of  living. 

Not  everything  can  be  done  by  aid.  and 
I  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that  all  aid, 
whether  multilateral  or  bilateral,  has 
been  eflfectively  used.  Clearly  there  have 
been  many  cases  in  which  programs  have 
been  ineffective,  and  many  others  in 
which  programs  which  would  have  been 
effective  have  l)een  rendered  impotent  by 
the  forces  of  external  circumstances — 
wars  or  national  cataatrophies,  disastrous 
drops  in  the  prices  of  "one  crop"  econ- 
omies, and  so  forth.  But  aid  is  and  can 
be  an  effective  tool;  \»  and  will  be  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  developed  nations  of  the  free 
world;  and  is,  taken  overall,  a  relatively 
modest  effort  at  the  present  time.  The 
total  flow  of  official  assistance  from  the 


developed  countries  which  are  members 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  has  stayed  at  the  same 
level  of  about  $6  billion  a  year  since  1961. 
Meanwhile,  the  national  income  of  the 
developed  countries  has  been  increasing 
in  the  aggregate  at  a  rate  of  about  $40 
billion  to  S50  billion  a  year.  As  a  result, 
as  a  proportion  of  gross  national  product! 
the  net  oflScial  flows  of  aid  have  declined 
from  an  estimated  eight-tenths  of  I  per- 
cent in  1962,  to  six-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
1964.  And  this  despite  the  1964  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  at  which  a  goal 
of  1  percent  of  national  income  for 
foreign  aid  was  generally  agreed. 

Against  this  background,  the  World 
Bank  has  been  taking  an  increasingly 
more  responsible  point  of  view,  and  one 
for  which  I  believe  neither  Mr.  Woods 
nor  the  Bank  has  any  reason  to  apologize. 
It  has  borne  in  mind  the  requirement 
of  increasing  and  responsible  aid  to  the 
developii^g  countries.  It  has  sought  both 
to  Increase  the  amounts  made  available, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  upon  per- 
formance standards  which  would  insure 
the  effective  use  of  the  aid.  I  find  that 
it  has  done  so  In  a  manner  which  has 
taken  properly  into  account  the  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
members  of  the  Bank. 

With  respect  to  these  problems,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  suggested 
that  the  Bank  has  not  appropriately 
recognized  the  balance  of  payments  dif- 
ficulties of  the  United  States,  in  a  man- 
ner comparable  to  that  which  it  had 
recognized  similar  problems  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments  immediately  after  the 
war,  and  he  has  suggested  that  "when 
the  United  States  is  suffermg  from  pay- 
ments difficulties,  we  should  expect  and 
receive  comparable  treatment. '  Now,  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  the 
World  Bank  has  had  a  beneficial  rather 
than  a  damaging  effect  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Bank  a  chart  showing  such  effects 
through  the  calendar  year  1965  and  I 
append  that  chart  to  this  statement 
The  figures  shown  therein  indicate  that 
over  the  period  from  the  inception  of 
the  Bank  to  the  end  of  1965  a  net  was 
paid  by  the  World  Bank  to  the  United 
States  of  $867  million,  and  a  net  of 
such  payments  plus  long  term  invest- 
ments hi  the  United  States  of  $1,107 
million.  Even  these  figures  do  not  al- 
ways tell  the  story.  Thpy  show  what 
can  be  identified,  without  making  al- 
lowance for  goods  and  services  purchased 
from  the  United  States  out  of  free  for- 
eign exchange  which  is  released  as  a 
result  of  loans  from  the  Bank  or  the 
International  Development  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tabulation  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exiiibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  one  takes  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  together,  the  benefits 
to  the  United  States  are  somewhat  miti- 
gated, but  are  still  substantial.  During 
the   5  fiscal  years  from  1961  through 
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1965,  the  favorable  effect  on  the  UJ3. 
balance  of  payments  of  World  Bank  op- 
erations averaged  in  the  range  of  $150 
million  per  year.  IDA  operations  have 
a  negative  impact  of  approximately  $30 
million  per  year.  Combining  these  two, 
there  still  is  a  net  positive  effect,  bene- 
ficial to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
in  the  average  of  considerably  more  than 
$100  million  a  year  during  the  last  5 
fiscal  years. 

Again,  I  should  point  out  that  even 
these  figures  are  conservative.  The  neg- 
ative impact  of  IDA  operations  has  in 
the  past  arisen  from  the  fact  that  pro- 
curement could  be  made  more  cheaply 
in  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  funds  made  available  by  IDA 
were,  of  course,  used  by  the  borrowers  in 
the  ways  most  beneficial  to  them.  How- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  past  years, 
worldwide  pricing  has  changed  so  that 
U5.  industry  is.  In  fact,  considerably 
more  competitive  than  it  was  some  years 
ago,  and  the  trend  of  the  U.S.  share  of 
earnings  from  Bank-financed  procure- 
ment has  risen  some  6  percentage  points 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1966 — from  21 
percent  in  1965  to  27.5  percent  in  the 
first  6  month  of  1966. 

It.  therefore,  seems  clear  that  the  op- 
erations of  the  World  Bank  and  its  soft- 
loan  affiliate,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  not  only  have  been 
beneficial  to  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  to  the  American  national  interest 
in  promoting  the  effective  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  less  developed 
part  of  the  world,  but  also  have  had  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  American  balance 
of  payments. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  also  points 
to  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
estimate  of  the  World  Bank  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA 
comes  back  to  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  orders  for  American  goods  and 
services  and  a  Treasury  memorandum 
of  February  3  which  states  that  in  fiscal 
year  1967-68  U.S.  procurement  under 
loans  of  the  IBRD  and  IDA  would  be  25 
percent. 

Inasmuch  as  about  40  percent  of  the 
subscribed  capital  of  both  institutions  is 


contributed  by  the  United  States,  the  two 
figures  are  consistent.  If  the  United 
States  gets  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  IDA  in  the  form  of  orders  lor 
U.S.  goods  and  services — equivalent  to 
40  i>ercent  of  subscribed  capital — the 
United  States  should  get,  roughly.  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  procurement  made 
under  IDA  and  IBRD  loans.  According 
to  World  Bank  estimates,  this  is  just 
about  what  the  U.S.  share  should  be  in 
1966. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
soft  loans  by  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  are  helping  borrowers 
repay  their  "hard"  World  Bank  obliga- 
tions. 

I  submit  that  the  facts  do  not  bear  this 
out. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
World  Bank,  reiterated  to  me  by  its 
President,  to  maintain  the  level  of  its 
outstanding  loans  in  those  developing 
countries  which  are  receiving  IDA  loans 
at  a  constant  level  allowing  for  short- 
term  fluctuations.  In  other  words,  to 
take  the  specific  example  of  India,  the 
Bank  expects  to  receive  in  the  forthcom- 
ing years  repajTnents  on  earlier  loans 
of  some  $50  to  $60  million  per  year; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  Bank  expects 
to  make  new  loans  replacing  these  earlier 
commitments,  which  will  maintain  the 
net  existing  level,  and  thu.*;  will  mean 
that  the  Bank,  on  balance,  is  not  drawing 
any  money  out  of  India. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bank  is  con- 
tinuing such  a  policy  even  in  countries  in 
which  IDA  does  not  extend  any  credits — 
countries  such  as  Brazil.  Here  again,  the 
Bank  Is  maintaining  a  policy  of  not 
drawing  down  on  its  commitments,  but 
of  replacing  payments  on  old  loans  with 
new  loan  commitments. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  not  the  Bank  that  would  be  injured  if 
the  developing  countries  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  to  reduce  their  service  of 
foreign  debt.  All  experience  indicates 
that  in  such  circumstances,  the  Bank 
would  be  paid  and  Is  paid  even  hi  the  ab- 
sence of  any  IDA  credits,  but  tiiat  pri- 
vate creditors  are  those  who  have  to  take 
the  burden  of  reduced  inability  to  serv- 


ice  foreign  obligations.  In  fact,  among 
all  the  countries  which  now  have  serious 
debt  crises — mostly  Latin  American 
countries,  Ghana  and  Indonesia — none  is 
a  coimtry  receiving  IDA  credits,  and 
none  has  defaulted  on  a  World  Bank 
loan. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  points 
in  the  statement  of  the  respected  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  referring,  for  example, 
to  the  lack  of  control  by  the  United 
States  of  the  World  Bank  and  to  the  pro- 
portion of  aid  which  the  United  States 
f  urriishes,  to  which  I  would  like  to  make 
a  brief  reply.  The  United  States,  of 
course,  does  not  control  the  World  Bank, 
nor  should  it.  But  it  does  have  26  per- 
cent of  the  votes  on  the  Board  of  the 
Bank  and  in  IDA,  and  I  understand  that 
the  United  States  has  never  been  in  a 
minoritj'  on  any  Issue  coming  before 
either  Board.  The  fact  is  also  that  U.S. 
aid  has  l>een  declining  as  a  percentage 
of  U.S.  gross  national  product.  More- 
over, in  recent  years,  others  have 
dramatically  softened  the  terms  of  their 
development  aid— the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada  being  the  most  outstanding 
examples — while  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  has  been  hardening  its 
terms,  although,  of  course,  it  started 
from  a  much  more  generous  basis.  The 
United  States  is  only  close  to  the  aver- 
age amonpr  15  creditor  countries  both 
in  percentage  of  grants,  in  total  com- 
mitments of  official  aid  and  in  percent- 
age of  grants  plus  concessional  loans  in 
the  same  total.  Countries  with  higher 
than  average  proportions  on  both  counts 
Include  Australia,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
Sweden. 

The  fundamental  points,  however,  as  I 
see  them,  sought  to  be  established  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
were  that  the  operations  of  the  World 
Bank  and  IDA  had  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  pajTnents  and  that 
IDA  loans  in  effect  financed  repajmaent 
of  World  Bank  "hard"  loans.  I  believe 
that  the  facts  cited  above  demonstrate 
the  contrary,  and  I  further  believe  that 
the  U.S.  Government  as  a  whole  can  and 
should  continue  to  give  its  full  support 
to  the  operations  of  these  distinguished 
institutions. 


Exhibit  1 
Estimated  IBRD  effects  on  I'.S.  balance  of  payments  from  inception  of  IBRD  through  calendar  year  1965 
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(At  this  point  Mr.  Loira  of  Louisiana 
•asumed  tlie  chair  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer.) 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Blr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  passed  8.  3418,  the  Peace 
Corp6  Act  of  1966.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  off  the  floor, 
to  preside  at  a  hearing  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  while  the  act  was 
under  debate,  and  I  coxUd  not  be  here 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  bill. 

I  regret  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  deleted  a  new  title  n  to 
the  act  as  presented  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  title  would  have  permitted 
an  Exchange  Peace  Corps  with  young 
I>eople  from  the  countries  to  which  we 
are  sending  our  owtt  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. However,  language  is  Inserted  In 
the  report  which  makes  It  plain  that  the 
amendment  was  adopted  without 
prejudice  to  the  creation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram under  existing  statutory  authority. 
The  report  states : 

(T)he  committee  notes  that  authority 
exists  tn  section  loa(a)  and  section  103(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ez- 
ebange  Act  of  1961  (the  Pulbrlgbt-HayB 
Act)  for  a  program  of  thU  nature  If  the 
admlnutratlon  Bbould  find  It  a  worthwhile 
undertaking.  * 

I  may  say  that  this  program  is  a  re- 
freshing exception  to  what  Is  the  usual 
State  Department  attitude  of  "nothing 
new  under  any  circumstances:  let's  keep 
everything  all  over  the  world  Just  the 
way  it  is." 

I  attribute  the  authorization  and  the 
imagination  for  this  proposed  new  pro- 
gram to  the  new  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Mr.  Jack  Vaughn,  who,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  doing  a  magnificent 
job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  portion  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Vaughn,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, which  explains  how  the  Ex- 
change Peace  Corps  will  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PxACX  Coaps  Act  Amendments 

The  Exchange  Peace  CorjM  would  work 
like  this.  The  tending  country  would  re- 
cruit, select,  and  provide  Initial  training  for 
exchange  volunteers,  applying  standards 
that  are  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States 
and  the  sending  country.  The  sending 
country  would  also  pay  for  the  international 
transportation  of  Its  volunteers.  Once  the 
exchange  volunteers  were  In  the  United 
States,  the  Peace  Corps  would  provide  an  8- 
t«  la-week  period  of  Intensive  training. 
Volunteers  would  then  be  assigned  to  agen- 
cies and  schools  that  had  requested  thelx 
MTTlce.  They  would  serve  for  1  to  2  yean. 
Funds  for  aUowancea  would  oome  from  the 
•choola  and  agencies  with  which  the  ex- 
change volunteers  work. 

The  Peace  Corps  would  coordinate  and 
administer  the  Bzchange  Peace  Corps,  but 
the  major  rasponatblUty  for  the  programs, 
operation,  and  financing  would  go  to  the  in- 
dividual countries  sending  volunteers  and  to 


sponsor  schools  and  othtr  Institutions  In  the 
United  SUtes 

Mr.  Chalmvan,  I  am  particularly  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Exchange  Peace  Corps.  I  see 
It  as  a  natural  contlnustlon  of  the  work  we 
are  now  doing  overseaa  This  program  of- 
fers an  opportunity  tor  those  countries 
which  have  been  receiving  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  to  contribute  substantially  to  us 
in  return.  I  have  emfhaslzed  the  Impor- 
tance of  Involving  those  nations  with  the 
United  States  in  common  projects  and  joint 
endeavors.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  country 
which  offers  to  pay  fCir  the  recruitment, 
selection,  Initial  training,  and  international 
transportation  of  a  group  of  Its  citizens  to 
work  tn  the  United  States  Is  making  an  Im- 
portant commitment. 

An  exchange  Peace  Corps  also  seems  to  me 
to  offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  continue 
our  work  of  building  bridges  of  understand- 
ing between  our  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Understanding.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a 
two-way  proposition.  The  Exchange  Peace 
Corps — like  the  Peace  Corps — Is  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  we  havs  much  to  teach,  but 
we  also  have  much  to  learn. 

I  have  little  doubt,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  this 
program.  If  authorized,  will  succeed.  Since 
the  President  proposed  tc  create  the  program, 
some  17  countries  have  indicated  an  Interest 
In  sending  volunteers.  Jn  this  country  many 
schools  have  asked  for '  volunteers  to  teach 
their  languages  and  to  ttach  about  their  cul- 
tures. For  example,  the  Riverside,  Calif., 
schools  would  like  to  Introduce  a  new  course 
In  world  cultures  at  the  ninth  grade  level  to 
bo  taught  by  Exchange  feace  Corps  teachers. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  In  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  ijas  pointed  out  the 
need  for  "real,  live  relntlonshlps"  between 
American  students  and  people  from  the  non- 
Western  World.  The  director  of  language 
training  for  the  New  ^fcxlco  public  schools 
has  asked  for  teachers  of  Spanish  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

We  will  proceed  carefully.  Otir  first  Inter- 
est win  be  In  Insuring  that  the  Exchange 
volunteers  have  produqtlve  jobs  and  ade- 
quate support  and  supetvlslon  In  this  coun- 
try.  ! 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  vtry  anxious  that  this 
program  be  understood  As  one  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  proposed 
program,  let  me  tell  yoti  of  the  questions  I 
have  heard  asked  about  the  Exchange  Peace 
Corps. 

I  have  been  asked  if  Exchange  volunteers 
will  be  good  enough  to  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion in  this  country.  When  I  hear  this  quee- 
tlon,  I  can't  help  thlnklkig  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Peace  Corps  Itself,  when  Sargent 
Shrlver  described  to  foreign  leaders  what  the 
Peace  Corps  could  meaa  for  their  countries. 
Barge  likes  to  recall  the  head  of  state  of  an 
Asian  country  who  told  him  he  would  not 
object  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  but  they 
would  have  little  to  offer  the  ancient  culture 
of  his  country.  Since  then,  that  country  and 
many  more  have  seen  tl»e  worth  of  our  vol- 
unteers: they  have  multiplied  their  requests 
for  volunteers  many  times  over.  I  think.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  satqe  sort  of  thing  will 
happen  once  Exchange  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers begin  to  work  In  this  country.  Just  by 
being  here,  they  will  contribute  to  our  work 
of  building  International  understanding. 
But.  In  addition,  I  thlnOc  we  will  find  that 
they  do  Jobs  In  this  country  that  very  much 
need  doing — and  that  they  do  them  well. 

Exchsaige  voltmteers  Will  be  selected,  ac- 
cording to  standards  and  procedures  agreed 
between  the  sending  country  and  the  United 
States,  to  fill  specific  Jobs  requiring  specific 
skills.  They  will  be  able  to  speak  English. 
They  will  be  screened  for  security  purposes 
by  the  American  Embassies  in  their  countries 
before  they  are  Issued  tlsas  for  the  Umted 


States.  All  Indications  are  that,  just  as  we 
have  felt  In  the  case  of  our  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers,  the  sending  countries  will  want  to 
send  only  their  best  to  represent  them, 

I  have  been  asked,  conversely.  If  we  are  not 
requesting  volunteers  who  are  too  highly 
skilled,  whose  services  their  own  coimtrtes 
badly  need.  In  the  short  run,  this  point  hw 
some  validity.  In  the  long  run,  however,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  sending  countries  will 
profit  greatly  from  the  knowledge,  the  skills, 
and  the  broadened  horizons  that  their  re- 
turned volunteers  will  bring  back  with  them. 

I  have  also  been  asked  if  oia*  program  will 
duplicate  existing  Exchange  programs.  It 
will  not.  First,  omz  program  will  draw  volun- 
teers primarily  from  countries  that  have  not 
participated  widely  in  the  current  programs. 
These  are  the  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  which  the  Peace  Corps  hu 
already  helped  bring  closer  to  us.  Second, 
our  program  will  draw  primarily  upon  young 
citizens  of  other  nations  at  the  beginning  of 
their  careers.  It  will  involve  greater  training 
and  fuller  Involvement  of  the  volunteers  In 
American  life.  Just  as  we  expect  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  overseas  to  contribute  their  total 
abilities  to  their  assignments,  we  would  ex- 
pect Exchange  volunteers  to  engage  them- 
selves in  contributing  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  particular  Jobs.  Third,  the  program 
would  ■  Involve  far  more  financial  and  sub- 
stantive participation  by  sending  countries 
than  Is  the  case  in  current  exchanges.  Fi- 
nally, while  most  exchange  programs  have 
emphasized  teachers,  many  of  our  volunteers 
will  work  with  social  agencies,  health  or- 
ganizations, and  youth  groups. 

I  have  been  asked,  finally.  If  Exchange  vol- 
unteers will  really  return  to  their  home  coun- 
tries when  their  assignments  are  completed 
here,  I  am  confident  that,  with  some  rare 
exceptions,  they  will.  Their  visas — so-called 
"J-vlsas" — will  require  that  they  leave  the 
United  States  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  their  service.  The  time  limitations  on 
these  visas  are  extended  only  rarely,  and  we 
would  oppose  any  extensions.  In  fact,  fewer 
than  1  percent  of  those  p>er8ons  who  have 
come  to  this  country  on  J-vlsaa  In  Govern- 
ment exchfinge  programs  have  had  these 
visas  extended.  A  major  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  preparation  of  volunteers  tat 
work  In  their  home  countries.  I  am  sure 
that  we.  with  the  sending  countries,  can 
build  incentives  into  our  program,  as  well  as 
prohibitions,  that  will  result  in  a  rate  of 
return  very  close  to  100  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  another 
matter  of  special  interest  in  this  year's 
legislative  proposals  for  the  Peace  Corps 
has  to  do  with  the  school-to-school  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  an  American 
school  raises  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of 
certain  building  materials  for  a  school  in 
an  underdeveloped  country.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  Mr.  Vaughn 
indicated  the  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion to  expand  this  program.  In  my 
judgment  the  school-to-school  partner- 
ship idea  is  an  excellent  one.  and  I  urge 
the  Peace  Corps  to  press  ahead  with  the 
program. 

I  offer  my  cooperation  to  Mr.  Vaughn. 
I  should  now  like  to  make  that  offer  pub- 
licly to  assist  him  in  every  way  in  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  to  develop  a  real 
interest  and  some  zeal  in  this  school-to- 
school  program  which  I  believe  is  to  the 
benefit  of  all  young  Americans  who  are 
going  through  our  school  system. 

In  this  connection  an  amendment  to 
existing  law  adopted  by  the  committee 
should  be  helpful.     This  new  provision 
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Till  make  p>ossible  the  establishment  of 
school-to-school  partnerships — already 
authorized  by  law — in  areas  other  than 
those  having  Peace  Corps  programs. 


STATEMENT  OF  PRAISE  FOR  SEN- 
ATOR HILL  ON  20TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  HILL-BURTON  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  some  of  us  noted  the  20th  anni- 
versai^'  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  It  was  slightly  over  20  years 
ago  that  our  beloved  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  stood  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber  and  argued 
with  vigor  and  eloquence  In  support  of  a 
bill  he  was  managing.  He  was  then 
early  in  his  second  term  in  the  Senate 
but  this  did  not  detract  from  the  vigor 
of  his  advocacy  and  the  majesty  of  his 
words : 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  strong — 

He  said — 

if  its  people  are  to  carry  the  many  burdens 
of  peace  and  be  prepared  to  defend  It.  ours 
must  be  a  Nation  whose  people  poeeess  the 
strength  of  health.  The  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  will  be  a  mighty  step  down  the 
road  of  national  strength  and  health. 

The  speaker  was  our  respected  col- 
league. Lister  Hill  who  is.  as  every  Sen- 
ator knows,  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  and  privilege  to  serve. 
The  bill  he  so  briUiantly  guided  through 
the  Senate  was  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
which  President  Truman  signed  into  law 
on  August  15. 1946. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  mighty  con- 
tribution the  Hill-Burton  Act  made  to 
the  health  of  our  Nation.  Its  benefits 
can  be  seen  in  nearly  350.000  Inpatient 
tieds:  and  new  or  additional  facilities  in 
over  8.000  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  out- 
patient clinics,  public  health  units,  and 
rehabilitation  facilities.  This  amounts 
to  an  expenditure  of  $7.8  billion  with  the 
Federal  share  of  $2.4  biUion.  The  act 
was  indeed  a  milestone  in  Federal-State 
cooperation. 

The  act  is  now,  I  hope,  to  be  extended 
in  coverage  in  order  to  provide  for  sub- 
stantial modernization  of  existing  hos- 
pitals, particularly  in  slum  areas  of  our 
country,  many  of  which  are  located 
»long  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  hope 
that  this  program  will  soon  be  enacted 
Into  law  under  the  brlUlant  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]. 

It  is  every  Senator's  ambition  to  leave 
some  mark  of  his  presence  here.  Pew 
of  us  are  so  fortunate.  With  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  Lister  Hill  became  one 
such  Senator  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. That  was  20  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  he  has  continued  to  look  not  at 
l«st  accomplishments  but  at  present 
problems  and  future  needs.  Judicious 
«n  his  judgment  and  prudent  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  he  wUl  always 
w  a  pioneer  of  progress  for  the  health 
ana  well-being  of  his  fellow  Americans. 

It  is  of  deep  regret  to  me,  and  I  know 
"«t  it  is  to  all  Senators,  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill!  is  pres- 
ently at  home,  recuperating  from  a  pain- 
ful injury  in  which  his  wrist  was  bro- 
ken. His  wrist  has  been  in  a  cast  for 
several  weeks  and  he  has  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  I  hope  that  he  will  soon 
be  back  with  us  to  bring  to  enactment 
those  many  measures  presently  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  I  am  sure  that  he  will  make 
an  enormous  contribution  as  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  was  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  he 
WEis  in  the  Senate  Chamber  today  but  he 
came  in  only  as  a  matter  of  real  duty  to 
answer  a  live  quorum  call.  He  returned 
home  because  he  was  in  considerable 
pain. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits]  joins  me  in  the  praise 
I  have  Just  given  to  the  very  great  Sen- 
ator who  presides  over  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  who  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  assisted  by  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[  Mr.  Symington]  ,  who  h£is  just  come  into 
the  Chamber,  that  we  fought  for  him, 
and  tell  him  how  pleased  we  are  that  he 
is  here.  The  only  reason  I  had  to  state 
what  I  did  state  was  that  it  had  already 
been  issued.  I  was  afraid  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  suijoum.  However,  I  ssn  de- 
lighted and  pleased  that  the  Senator 
has  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  read 
what  I  had  to  say.  Undoubtedly,  he  will 
answer  it  in  his  usual,  brilliant  way. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

I  would  have  been  over  here  earlier, 
but  the  Senator's  address  was  thought 
provoking  and  fairly  long.  I  will  make 
a  few  remarks  at  this  time  and  answer 
it  in  more  detail  later. 


THE  WORLD   BANK  AND  ITS   SOFT 
LOANS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  on 
last  July  26,  I  made  some  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  current  operations  of  the 
World  Bsmk  and  its  soft  loan  window, 


the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion— IDA.  At  that  time,  my  friend  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  stated  he 
would  answer  my  position.  This  after- 
noon I  received  a  copy  of  the  statement 
he  is  making  today.  I  will  reply  to  it  in 
some  detail  at  a  later  date. 

First,  however,  no  one  has  more  re- 
spect than  I  for  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development — 
the  World  Bank.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  today  mentioned  its  former 
presidents,  all  of  whom  I  have  held  in 
high  esteem.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  policies  and  programs  under  which 
this  Bank  formerly  operated  have  now 
undergone  a  radical  change.  In  that 
connection,  and  as  but  one  example,  I 
cite  first  the  creation  of  the  Bank's  soft 
loan  window,  IDA;  and  then  the  sharp 
rise  in  these  soft  loan  operations. 

In  this  connection,  some  of  us  do  not 
see  why  the  World  Bank,  presumably  a 
nonprofit  organization,  does  not  use 
more  of  its  great  and  growing  surplus, 
instead  of  making  these  large  demands 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  heavily  expand  its  soft  loan 
program. 

Surely  the  situation  when  this  Bank 
was  created  in  1947,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  possessed  most  of  the 
worlds  gold,  ajid  there  existed  the  so- 
called  dollar  gap,  called  for  operations 
far  different  from  those  considered  wise 
today;  because,  as  of  this  afternoon,  the 
United  States  has  less  than  half  of  the 
gold  necessary  to  pay  the  current 
liabilities  it  owes  to  foreigners  abroad. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  will 
study  the  figures  as  he  gives  them,  and 
then  make  further  reply.  At  this  time, 
however,  let  us  note  that  just  about 
every  agency  responsible  for  this  serious 
and  continuing  drain  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  asserts  that  it  is  not 
responsible. 

But  for  some  reason,  when  we  add  up 
all  these  pluses,  we  end  up  with  a  large 
overall  minus. 

This  is  true  to  the  point  where,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  great  many  years,  the 
gold  holdings  of  the  United  States  are 
now  less  than  $13 V2  billion;  again  de- 
spite our  current  liabilities  abroad, 
owned  primarily  by  the  foreign  central 
banks,  and  redeemable  directly  or  in- 
directly in  gold,  now  exceeding  $30 
billion. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  there  must  be 
some  improvement  in  the  international 
monetary  system  in  order  to  Insure  a 
continuing  growth  in  world  trade:  and  In 
this  connection,  some  internationalists, 
and  some  in  this  country,  recommend  a 
denigration  of  the  role  of  gold. 

They  may  be  right,  but  It  would  seem 
unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  recommending  negoti- 
ations incident  to  changes  in  interna- 
tional liquidity  arrangements,  this  coun- 
try continues  to  lose  its  gold  reserves  to 
those  very  countries  with  whom  It  Lb 
negotiating:  and  who  are  heavily  in- 
creasing both  their  gold  reserves  and 
their  total  reserves. 
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Thoae  who  bellevis  gold  is  relattvely 
unimportant  to  the  value  of  the  dollar 
should  do  everything  they  can  to  sell  this 
Idea  abroad,  because  we  have  been  told 
on  good  authority  that  at  the  conven- 
tion of  international  bankers  in  Madrid 
last  May,  friendly  foreign  central  bank- 
ers warned  of  the  importance  of  this 
oountry  getting  its  fiscal  and  monetary 
bouse  in  order,  primarily  from  the  stand- 
point of  correcting  Its  continuing  im- 
favorable  balance  of  payments. 

At  that  time  they  said  if  this  was  not 
done,  heavy  additional  conversion  of  dol- 
lar holdings  for  U.S.  gold  could  only  be 
the  result. 

Perhaps  this  warning  is  partially  borne 
out  by  what  Ls  transfdrlng  these  days  on 
1*e  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

■Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
wrong  time  to  enter  into  a  debate  at  this 
hour  of  the  night  on  this  subject.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  I  have  been 
allies,  and  will  continue  to  be,  In  this 
matter,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
enter  into  further  debate  on  it  tonight. 
I  do  hope  that  what  we  do  will  help  both 
the  Bank  and  IDA.  I  do  not  mean,  when 
I  say  "help,"  as  institutions,  but  to  at- 
tain the  common  objectives  which  we 
have  engaged  In  seeking  to  obtain.  We 
have  a  big  interest  in  the  Bank  and  IDA, 
and  we  are  probably  their  biggest  sup- 
porters. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  my  friend — 
and  when  the  Senator  develops  this  mat- 
ter further,  perhaps  we  can  develop  this 
further — I  think  the  so-called  conti- 
nental bankers,  whether  it  be  central 
bankers  or  the  Swiss  bankers  are  exer- 
cising a  disproportionate  Influence  on 
the  policies  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  on  other  countries.  At  one  and  the 
same  time  when  the  Senator  says  they 
warned  us  that  unless  we  put  our  finan- 
cial house  in  order,  that  we  would  lose 
gold 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  would  not  put  it 
that  way.  They  own  twice  as  much  in 
dollars  as  we  have  gold  to  redeem  those 
obllKations.  They  say  that  if  we  do  not 
put  our  financial  house  in  order,  we  can 
only  further  liquidate  these  dollars  and 
demand  for  them  our  gold. 

Mr.  JAVrra.    I  understand. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  right  In  their  position  from  our 
standpoint,  but  do  believe  the  continu- 
ing fiscal  and  monetary  problems  de- 
veloping in  this  country,  which  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Ooitz]  and  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PitoximtK]  have  often 
dwelt  on  In  recent  weeks,  have  now 
gotten  to  the  point  where  we  must 
dedde  whether  we  do  or  do  not  need  gold 
as  background  reserve  for  our  currency. 

If  it  is.not  necessary  to  have  gold,  if  we 
can  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar 
Without  gold,  especially  with  those  who 
hold  bUllons  of  dollars  of  our  liabilities 
abroad,  that  would  seem  satisfactory. 
But  I  am  not  stire  it  can  be  done. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  had  not  quite  finished 
my  thought.  The  Senator  rather  leaped 
in  and  responded  before  I  had  finished. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sorry,  but 
did  not  want  the  Senator  to  misunder- 
stand the  point  I  wae  trying  to  make 
about  the  infiuence  of  these  foreign 
holdings.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  msui  who  holds  your  note  is 
relatively  important  to  the  borrower. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
unless  that  person  is  la  a  position  to  pay 
off  his  note  and  not  do  any  furUier 
business  with  those  who  engage  in  an 
improvident  operation, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  this  case  we 
could  not  pay  off  the  note. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  could,  be- 
cause these  are  not  gold  notes;  they  are 
dollar  notes.  The  only  reason  they  can 
get  gold  is  our  committnent  to  give  gold ; 
there  Is  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  when  we  started  the 
discussion,  felt  we  had  better  not  debate 
it  tonight.  I  appreciate  his  courtesy, 
and  would  prefer  now  to  let  our  state- 
ments stand  without  discussing  them 
further  In  detail.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  experienced  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  agree  on  many  subjects.  On 
this  we  apparently  do  not.  I  would  be 
glad  to  continue  the  discussion  with  him 
at  another  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will4,he  Senator  allow 
me  to  finish  one  statement? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  certainly  shall. 
The  Senator  has  the  floor.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  finished  In  1  minute.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  through  this  formalism.  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the  very 
same  bankers  who  are  giving  this  stern 
advice  are  the  ones  who  are  also  telling 
us  that  the  only  thing  which  has  kept 
world  trade  fluid  and  functioning  is  an 
imbalance  in  international  payments,  in 
floating  excess  dollars  In  the  world.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  dichotomy. 
We  shall  discuss  that  point  further. 

I  wish  to  add  to  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  made  to  the  effect  that 
they  could  call  on  us.  They  had  a  $30 
billion    call    against    a    relatively    small 

amount  of  gold,  so  long  as  we  continued 
to  pay  in  gold.  They  themselves  have 
the  international  trade,  of  which  they 
are  the  main  beneficiary— that  Is  how 
they  get  the  reserves— ►depending  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  imbalance  in  inter- 
national payments  in  dollars  and  ster- 
ling, thus  keeping  tl*e  whole  structure 
afloat.    I  let  the  matter  rest  there. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  only  comment 
in  reply  would  be  that  we  could  sit  here 
and  argue  a  long  time  about  the  relative 
importance  or  imimportance  of  gold. 
which,  in  effect,  is  wiiat  we  are  doing. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  Senator 
frMn  New  York  will  a|Tee  that  no  coun- 
try in  the  free  world  has  cooperated  less 
With  us  recently  than  have  the  French, 
diplomatically  and  economically.  The 
French  today  now  hold  more  gold  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  except 


the  United  States.    Europe,  now  holds 
more  gold,  in  total,  than  we  do. 

There  are  many  things  we  could  do  if 
called.  As  one  example,  we  could  go  off 
the  gold  standard.  We  could  be  In  a 
better  position  to  pay  our  debts  if  we 
doubled  the  value  of  gold,  but  that  would 
cut  In  half  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  more  we  study  the  problems  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  responsibility,  as  has 
been  done  recently  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  and 
the  country. 

Let  me  say  again,  and  with  great  re- 
spect to  my  friend  from  New  York.  I 
believe  In  the  World  Bank,  which  at  one 
time  carried  on  its  operations  on  the 
basis  of  sound  banking  principles.  In 
the  past  we  were  in  a  p)osition  where  it 
was  advisable  to  lend  and  give  away  our 
assets,  faced  with  such  things  as  the 
dollar  gap.  We  had  so  much  of  the 
world's  wealth  at  the  end  of  the  war 
But  that  day  has  now  come  to  an  end. 

Tlie  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  the 
Senator  lives  comes  down  here  and  says. 
•'We  need  S50  billion  for  our  town."  A 
mayor  from  another  town  came  down 
yesterday  and  said,  "We  need  $250  bil- 
lion for  all  the  towns."  The  war  in 
Vietnam  is  now  costing  between  a  billion 
and  a  half  and  $2  billion  a  month.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  consistently 
pointed  out  the  beating  that  industry, 
especially  small  industry,  the  average 
person,  is  taking  in  this  country  because 
of  high  interest  rates. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  enough 
priority  with  respect  to  what  we  can  do 
with  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  begun  to  question,  considering  all 
these  things — the  running  of  a  large  war, 
the  financing  of  all  these  undeveloped 
countries  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
in  his  speech,  the  multibilUon  dollar  pro- 
grams now  being  planned  and  carried  out 
for  education,  for  the  control  of  water, 
for  improvement  in  the  cities — whether 
any  economy  in  the  long  run,  even  our 
economy,  can  continue  such  gigantic  ex- 
penditures indefinitely. 

Whatever  we  owe  ourselves  is  one 
thing,  because  the  government  has  only 
single  entry  bookkeeping.  With  double 
entry  bookkeeping  we  would  be  in  pretty 
good  shape,  if  we  compare  this  Govern- 
ment balance  sheet  to  a  corporation. 
But  when  it  comes  to  this  continuing  out- 
flow of  our  wealth  to  foreign  countries,  I 
have  begun  to  get  worried;  and  think 
comparable  apprehension  Is  being  trans- 
ferred into  the  monetary  and  fiscal  oper- 
ations of  the  country  today,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  average  American. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  urge  my  friend 
not  to  lose  heart  or  confidence  quite  yet. 
But  we  will  debate  it  more  extensively  at 
an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  fear  and  ap- 
prehension; and  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courte.sy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


145,  agreed  to  September  23,  1965.  ap- 
points Senator  Donald  Russell,  chair- 
man, and  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  to 
attend  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
new  Knesset  Building  to  be  held  In 
Israel  on  August  30, 1966. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
August  25, 1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  RUS- 
SELL OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  ANH 
SENATOR  CASE  TO  ATTEND  DEDI- 
CATION CEREMONIES  OF  NEW 
KNESSET  BUILDING  IN  ISRAEL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair, 
under  authority   of    Senate   Resolution 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. I 


NOMINA'nON 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  24,  1966: 

Ambassador   or   the   U^.^TED   States  to 
Switzerland 

John  S.  Hayes,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
tlie  United  States  of  America  to  Switzerland. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Dram  and  Bagle  Corp*  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  20 
through  27  has  been  designated  National 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Week.  I  wish  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
so  that  they  may  join  me  in  paying  trib- 
ute not  only  to  the  fine  young  people 
across  the  country  who  participate  in 
drum  and  bugle  corps  activities,  but  al.so 
to  the  sponsoring  organizations  and  de- 
voted advisers  who  make  possible  such 
participation. 

As  past  commander  of  American  Le- 
gion Post  229,  Utica,  N.Y.,  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  Magnificent  Yankees,  a 
post-sponsored  drum  and  bugle  corps 
which  has  earned  for  it.self  an  outstand- 
ing reputation  both  for  the  quality  of  its 
music  and  the  precision  of  it*  drill.  All 
the  many  virtues  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  are  represented  in  the 
Magnificent  Yankees.  TTie  many  friends 
and  followers  of  the  corps  know  the 
young  men  to  be  patriotic,  and  deter- 
mined to  succeed  in  all  that  they  under- 
take, yet  good  natured  and  fun  loving  as 
they  march  along. 

The  Magnificent  Yankees  have  pro- 
vided me  with  many  moments  of  excite- 
ment and  pride.  To  me,  the  group  is 
something  special.  As  an  organization 
it  has  won  for  itself  trophies  and  blue 
ribbons  for  excellence  in  performing,  but 
the  most  significant  accomphshment  has 
k^n  the  winning  of  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  continuing  Interest  of  all  our 
citizens. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  will  this  week  in- 
clude in  its  parade  in  New  York  City  over 
w  such  drum  and  bugle  corps  while 
Washington  will  soon  witnes.s  similar 
display  as  this  city  plays  host  to  the 
American  Legion  Convention.  Thus  we 
can  sense  the  tremendous  scope  of  this 
activity  arid  its  great  impact  upon  the 


life  of  our  Nation.  At  a  time  when  too 
many  young  people  are  lax  in  cor^duct 
and  appearance,  it  Is  very  heartening  and 
indeed  exciting  to  watch  clean  cut,  and 
smartly  dressed  outfits  stage  such  thrill- 
ing performances  of  music  and  drill. 
Such  a  splendid  group  is  a  powerful  anti- 
dote for  juvenile  deUnquency. 

The  roots  of  the  present-day  drum  and 
bugle  corps  are  deep  seated  in  our  earli- 
est historj-.  The  American  Revolution 
began  with  a  drum  roll  on  Lexington 
Common  and  the  muffled  drums  of  past 
wars  echo  down  to  us  today  as  part  of 
our  national  heritage,  reminding  us  of 
ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  for  which 
these  wars  were  fought. 

Today,  many  former  members  of  drum 
and  bugle  units  serve  with  our  Armed 
Forces.  Some  are  now  in  the  combat 
areas  of  Vietnam.  I  am  confident  that 
the  training  they  received  as  youths  in 
local  corps  has  helped  bring  these  boys 
to  manhood  and  has  developed  in  them 
an  awareness  of  the  value  of  teamwork 
and  discipline.  Indeed,  they  are  a  credit 
not  only  to  their  organizations  and 
hometowns,  but  to  their  Nation  as  well. 
I  am  proud  to  salute  them. 


ing  from  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
Civil  War  right  through  to  our  present 
day.  The  backbone  of  every  fine  anny 
was  its  sprightly  drum  corps  and  today 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  countrj'  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  this  fine  tradition  in  all 
their  ceremonies.  Young  Americans  find 
the  drum  corps  to  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion, fun.  and  challenge.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict we  have  three  fine  coi-ps — the  Law- 
men, the  Tliunderbirds,  and  the  Staten- 
aires.  They  make  every  parade  more 
spirited  through  their  performances  and 
are  always  eagerly  av.aited  at  every  pa- 
rade. I  hope  that  the  fine  traditions  of 
the  drum  corps  will  continue  throughout 
our  land  and  that  they  ^-ill  continue  In 
their  lane  work. 


The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
and  the  3.2-Percent  Gaideline 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  our  Nation  will  cele- 
brate National  Drum  Corps  Week.  From^. 
the  founding  of  our  countrj-  until  this 
present  day,  the  drum  and  fife  corps  of 
our  Nation  have  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  all  Americans.  In  everj-  American 
city  our  young  people  can  display  their 
abilities  and  pride  in  country  through 
their  drum  corps  marches  and  exhibi- 
tions. 

IJistorically  we  have  drum  corps  a^  a 
traditional  part  of  American  life,  rang- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  August  24.  1966 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grave- 
ly concerned  by  the  threat  of  Inflation. 
I  am  equally  gravely  concerned  that  In 
seeking  to  avert  Inflation  we  do  not  suc- 
cumb to  economic  policies  which  would 
be  equally  harmful  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  progress. 

While  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
principle  of  guidelines  to  govern  eco- 
nomics and  coordinate  all  segments  of 
the  economy,  I  have  been  disturbed  to 
find  that  the  guidelines  figure  of  3.2  for 
wages  was,  in  the  minds  of  some  Govern- 
ment offlcials,  rapidly  becoming  an  In- 
flexible celling  for  all  wage  increases,  re- 
gardless of  industry,  geography,  past 
practices,  or  skills  involved.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  was  heartened  to  read  recent 
statements  Issued  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  and  responsible  labor 
unions — the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  which  is  headed  by 
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Joaeph  A.  Beirne.  It  seenu  to  me  that 
this  req^onslble  union  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent case  a«alnst  an  inflexible  3^  per- 
cent guideline  which  appears  xmrealls- 
tlc  when  applied  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining problem  between  this  union  and 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  whose  instal- 
lation division  employees  are  se^dng  a 
new  contract. 

I  have  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  dally 
course  of  the  conversation  between  the 
union  and  management  representatives 
at  Western  Electric.  However,  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  the  serious  effort  to  find 
agreement  between  the  two  parties. 
This  aiH>ears  to  be  the  essehce  of  genuine 
collective  bargaining.  I  hope  that  these 
negotiations  may  produce  acceptable  ac- 
cords, not  only  for  the  people  directly 
Involved,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
That  is  what  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  collective  bargaining. 


Order  of  AHEPA 


lieges  from  society,  and  the  promise  of 
security  witflteut  contribution,  these  peo- 
ple started  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
hard,  saved  their  money,  invested  in  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  proved  once 
more  that  America  Is  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. Today  there  are  few  commu- 
nities which  do  not  have  examples  of 
their  success.  The  Hellenic  heritage  Is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  but  I  say  to  you 
that  the  American  citizen  of  Greek  de- 
scent has  something  in  his  Immediate 
past  of  which  he  can  Justly  be  proud. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  In  hoping 
that  the  delegates  to  the  AHEPA  conven- 
tion enjoyed  their  stay  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Nicholas  Pltanis  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Clark  were  delegates  to  the 
convention  from  our  Lexington,  Ky., 
chapter  of  AHEPA. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or  KKKTUCKT 
IN  THK  HOtJSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  proper 
and  fitting  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  last  week  by  way  of 
welcome  to  their  44th  supreme  conven- 
tion here  in  Washington.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BradimasI  stated 
for  us  then  the  AHEPA  objectives,  which 
all  of  us  must  recognize  as  among  the 
most  admirable  of  goals.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  lodge  ably  attest  to  how 
well  these  objectives  have  been  fulfilled. 

When  we  think  of  Greece  and  Hellenic 
culture — a  better  understanding  of  which 
AHEPA  promotes — we  think  instanta- 
neously of  knowledge  and  freedom.  More 
than  2,000  years  ago,  inquiring  Greek 
minds  explored  every  subject  worthy  of 
investigation,  and  th^it  spirit  of  inquiry— 
that  search  for  truth — has  been  the  great 
creative  force  in  the  making  of  modem 
Western  civilization.  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom, both  personal  and  political,  which 
we  regard  so  strongly  as  a  part  of  our 
American  heritage  certainly  has  Its 
counterpart  in  ancient  Greece.  Indeed, 
our  meeting  today  as  the  freely  chosen 
representatives  of  a  free  people  draws 
Its  inspiration  In  large  part  from  the 
councils  and  assemblies  of  the  days  of 
Clelsthenes  and  Pericles.  Such  is  the 
heritage  of  the  AHEPA  membership. 

But  the  Greek  immigrants  to  this 
country  in  the  20th  century  furnish  us 
with  an  example  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  because  of  our  reverence  for 
that  ancient  society.  In  this  day  in 
which  minority  groups  are  demanding 
so  much  from  the  government  and  so 
little  from  themselves,  I  would  loudly 
acclaim  these  immigrants  who  came  to 
our  country  with  little  but  their  talents 
and  willingness  to  work.  Without  ask- 
ing for  Government  grants,  special  prlv- 


To  Stimalate  Flow  of  Mortgage  Credit  for 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans'  Administration 


sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  when 
dealing  with  a  rapid  and  continuous 
expansion  of  the  economy  and,  the  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  of  HJl. 
15639  amply  demonstrates  that  this 
idea  has  been  recognized.  We  cannot 
rely  on  chance  or  politics  to  bring  about 
a  stable  economic  situation — rather  we 
must  look  to  some  hard  thinking  and 
some  hard  work. 

This  bill  has  further  significance, 
which  may  indeed  be  its  most  important 
consequence.  That  is,  it  will  result  in 
the  stimulation  of  private  industry  and 
funds.  The  Federal  mortgage  assist- 
ance will  serve  to  give  direction  and  im- 
petus to  private  investment  funds.  I 
have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
necessity  of  substantial  private  partici- 
pation in  actions  that  are  designed  to 
improve  the  overall  economic  health  of 
our  Nation.  However,  I  also  realize  that 
the  private  sector  alone  cannot  hope  to 
resolve  all  of  the  conflicts  and  vicissitudes 
of  a  multibillion-dollar  economy.  There- 
fore, combined  action  becomes  not  only 
desirable,  but  essential.  I  see  this  bill 
as  a  fine  example  of  that  cooperation, 
and  I  trust  that  the  results  of  your  ac- 
tion will  be  fruitful. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  loW* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  register  my  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
last  week  in  passing  H.R.  15639,  the  bill 
to  expand  the  secondary  market  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  I  was  proud  to  vote  for 
this  action,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  nec- 
essary and  important  step  in  alleviating 
some  of  the  undesirable  consequences  of 
the  current  tight-money  situation. 

A  combinatloo  of  elrcumstances  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  what  has 
been  termed  the  present  money  "crisis." 
Institutions  have  raised  interest  rates  in 
an  effort  to  restrain  the  outflow  of  de- 
posits. Thus,  monej'  for  loans  and 
mortgages  has  become  scarce,  and  any 
available  funds  hav«  been  diverted  to 
cover  other  short-term  obligations.  The 
competition  for  the  s4arce  funds  has  left 
housing  mortgages  behind,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  great  strain  on  the  facilities 
and  supply  of  the  FNMA. 

New  housing  construction  has  cor- 
respondingly decreas«d  due  to  this  diver- 
sion of  funds,  making  necessary  some 
Federal  action  to  regain  a  good  level  of 
building.  Of  course,  the  problem  was 
not  limited  to  the  housing  construction 
indiistry,  as  any  de<|rease  In  this  field 
severely  affects  other,  related  Industries, 
such  as  supplies  and  materials.  But 
now.  thanks  to  this  IjUl,  over  $3.5  billion 
will  be  available  to  prop  up  the  home- 
building  Industry  by  Increasing  greatly 
the  purchasing  of  mortgages. 

I  believe  this  move  to  be  another  im- 
portant part  of  the  Qovemment's  con- 
cern with  the  state  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy.    There   can   be  no  substitute   for 


Greek  Immigrants  to  the  United  States: 
A  Tribute  to  Accomplishment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  representatives  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  met  in  Washington  for 
their  44th  international  convention.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  AHEPA 
and  the  contributions  made  by  Ameri- 
cans cf  Greek  origin. 

The  Greek-American  community  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Its  gifts 
are  many:  Its  accomplishments  of  the 
highest  caliber. 

Two  main  forces  have  contributed  to 
the  coheslveness  of  Greek  Americans: 
the  church  and  the  Greek  press.  The 
great  majority  of  Greeks  everywhere  be- 
long to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  Immigrants  and 
their  descendants. 

New  York  Is  the  see  of  an  archbishop 
of  North  and  South  America  who  spirit- 
ually owes  allegiance  to  the  Oecumenical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  He  has 
under  his  Jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  some  301  churches.  The  piety  of 
the  Greek-American  population  stems 
from  this  source,  and  Is  a  forceful  con- 
tribution to  the  moral  fiber  of  American 
life. 

The  Greek  press  Is  also  vital.  The  first 
Greek  newspaper  In  the  United  States 
was  Neos  Kosmos.  which  was  first  pub- 
lished for  a  few  months  in  1892  in  Bos- 
ton. Since  that  time  at  least  95  other 
Greek  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
appeared  and  disappeared.     A  score  oi 


them  still  exist:  Among  them,  two 
dallies,  the  Atlantis,  founded  in  1894, 
and  the  National  Herald,  founded  1915, 
published  In  New  York  and  occupying  a 
prominent  place  among  the  foreign  lan- 
guage press  of  the  country. 

In  keeping  with  the  same  general  re- 
ligious principles  upon  which  America 
was  founded,  the  policies  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  help  enforce  the  moral 
Stature  of  the  American  way  of  life.  And 
in  keeping  with  the  same  general  demo- 
caUc  principles  upon  which  oxir  basic 
freedoms  all  were  founded,  the  policies  of 
the  Greek  press  also  serve  to  bolster  the 
bulwark  of  democracy. 

The  allegiance  of  the  Greek-American 
commimity  to  democratic  Ideals  is  un- 
questionable; the  service  of  the  Greek 
press  and  church  Invaluable  to  our  cause. 


Project  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
good  things  have  been  said  about  Project 
Hope  but  this  Is  one  area  In  which  the 
more  recognition  that  is  received  the 
better. 

Recently  I  wrote  my  weekly  column, 
the  Washington  Watch,  on  this  project 
and  I  wish  to  make  these  remarks  avail- 
able to  all  my  colleagues.  The  column 
follows: 

In  many  undeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  the  most  valuable  thing  the  people 
have  Is  hope.  The  grim  present  Is  made 
tolerable  only  by  the  promise  of  a  better 
future. 

In  many  of  these  lands,  particularly  around 
the  seaports,  a  great  many  children  are  found 
with  the  name  of  Hope.  This  name  does  not 
apply  to  their  futures,  however,  but  rather 
to  the  place  of  their  birth.  These  children 
were  bom  aboard  the  hospital  ship  Hope 
which  Is  the  product  of  the  Ingenuity  and 
love  of  the  free  enterprise  American  medical 
profession. 

ance  1960  the  8.S.  Hope  has  trained  more 
than  3,000  physicians  and  nurses,  treated 
o»er  100.000  persons,  conducted  some  8.000 
major  operations,  and  vaccinated  one  mll- 
Uon  people.  More  important  than  this  is 
the  Impact  this  voluntary  giving  by  free 
Americans  has  had  around  the  world."  This 
people-to-people  approach  has  reached  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  plain  and  needy 
P*opIe  of  Indonesia.  South  Vietnam,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Guinea,  and  Nicaragua. 

Contact  between  the  peoples  of  these  lands 
wd  the  volunteer  doctors  and  nurses  aboard 
we  S.S.  Hope  has  done  more  to  gain  us  good 
Wl  around  the  world  than  the  billions  of 
oouan  spent  in  our  Foreign  Air  Program. 
Tne  point  U  that  people  around  the  world 
jw  tell  the  difference  In  that  which  comes 
irom  the  pocketbook  and  that  which  frcwi 
the  heart. 

Project  HOPE  is  the  American  system  in 
^uon— voluntary,  generous  and  asking  noth- 
«»  out  the  chance  to  work  hard  to  make 

Th°  ^^^  ^°''**  *  "**'*  better. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  who  have  given  of 
t^mselves  have  served  their  country's  In- 
'*™»t«  and  those  of  mankind. 


There  are  now  plans  to  add  a  second  white 
ship  of  HOPE  to  double  our  nations  effort. 
It  win  have  my  f uU  support. 

The  spirit  of  dedicated  service  that  typifies 
the  American  family  doctor  energizes  this 
expanded  venture  In  brotherhood — and  the 
family  the  doctor  will  be  serving  Is  the  family 
of  man. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  will  be  participat- 
ing this  week  In  the  activities  surround- 
ing National  Dnmi  Corps  Week.  The 
Million  Dollar  Pageant  of  Drums, 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  the  National  Jubilee,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Klngsmen:  the  Na- 
tional Uniformed  Group  Champion- 
ships, sponsored  by  the  American  Legion ; 
the  World  Open  Championship,  spon- 
sored by  the  Drum  Corps  News:  and  60 
other  events  from  Maine  to  California 
certainly  deserve  our  praise  and  recog- 
nition. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  patriot- 
ism which  these  colorful,  well-trained 
groups  add  to  the  flavor  of  American  life 
is  a  pleasure  enjoyed  by  all  of  us.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  parade 
or  public  event  without  the  stirring 
cadence  of  a  drum  corps  as  It  passes  by 
behind  our  Nation's  flag.  Our  drum 
corps  are  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  great 
history  which  is  ours  as  a  people. 

For  many  years  the  fife  and  drum 
went  with  our  troops  to  battle,  calling 
military  commands  and  encouragement 
to  the  men  fighting  for  this  Republic. 
The  American  Revolution  began  when  a 
drummer,  named  William  Dlnman,  beat 
the  call  "To  Arms"  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon. And  It  was  not  until  after  World 
War  I.  almost  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
that  drum  signals  were  replaced  as  pre- 
scribed mefins  of  communications  In  our 
military  manuals.  Our  drum  corps 
were  an  active,  vital  force  In  the  events 
which  shaped  our  Nation's  destiny. 

Today  In  America,  this  worthwhile, 
disciplined  activity  is  providing  a  form 
of  wholesome  enjoyment  for  thousands 
of  yoimg  men  and  women  across  our 
land.  And  It  is  an  activity  which  is  not 
only  fun.  but  one  which  offers  an  inval- 
uable training  ground  for  leadership  and 
citizenship.  The  future  of  our  country 
depends  upon  the  development  of  lead- 
ers with  disciplined  minds  and  bodies. 
Discipline,  coupled  with  love  and  under- 
standing, Is  essential  to  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  social  values  consistent 
with  democratic  living. 

But,  though  a  modem  precision  drum 
corps  demands  cooperation  and  personal 
responsibility  from  each  of  Its  members, 
it  also    gives  much  in  return.    It  fosters 


a  sense  of  accomplishment,  personal 
pride,  the  enjoyment  of  music,  and 
wholesome,  friendly  fellowship.  It  of- 
fers, also,  the  chance  for  travel  through 
numerous  competitions  h*»ld  each  year 
and  the  opportunity  to  develop  poise  and 
self-assuranoe  through  public  perform- 
£Lnce. 

The  adults  who  are  giving  so  much 
time,  money,  and  enthusiastic  energy  to 
the  drum  corps  In  their  respective  com- 
munities are  doing  so  because  they  love 
young  people  and  they  love  music,  and 
this  activity  offers  the  opportunity  to 
encourage  both.  Their  efforts  deserve 
the  commendation  of  us  all. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  my  own  dis- 
trict of  South  Miami  is  the  home  of  the 
world-famous  Vanguards  Boys  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  and  the  Dade  Coimty  Gren- 
adiers— both  groups  which  have  distin- 
guished themselves  for  their  precision 
and  showmanship. 

National  Drvun  Corps  Week  gives  us  a 
special  opportunity  to  express  publicly 
our  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
contributions  which  America's  drum 
corps  are  msiking  to  society.  And  I,  per- 
sonally, would  like  to  offer  my  heartiest 
endorsement  and  praise  for  the  service 
they  are  rendering  to  our  Nation. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JKKSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  August  20  to  27  has  been  desig- 
nate as  National  Drtim  Corps  Week  In 
honor  of  the  more  than  1  million  teen- 
agers In  the  United  States  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  colorful  and  wholesome 
activity.  On  this  occasion,  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  to  pay  tribute  to  these  yourxg 
people. 

This  is  a  clean,  Interesting,  and  In- 
spiring activity  for  our  youth.  They 
learn  the  rules  of  sportsmaiishlp  and 
how  to  take  orders.  They  are  taught 
the  virtues  of  fair  play.  They  learn  the 
satisfaction  that  c<»nes  with  doing 
worthy  deeds  as  they  provide  entertain- 
ment for  charitable  affairs  and  perform 
at  hospitals  to  help  cheer  up  the  patients. 
Finally  they  learn  the  rewards  of  dili- 
gence and  practice  as  they  develop  a  high 
level  of  skill  and  proficiency.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a  week  in  the  year  when 
members  of  these  corps  do  not  work  hard 
and  long  to  sissure  a  high  quality  of  per- 
formance at  parades,  civil  celebrations, 
and  sports  events. 

Throughout  the"  country  driun  corps 
activity  has  grown  tremendously  In  size 
and  stature.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
Join  with  me  In  pajdng  tribute  also  to  the 
many  thousands  of  adults  who  have  made 
this  growth  possible  by  offering  freely 
of  their  time,  energy,  and  talents  In  order 
to  supervise  and  train  these  youngsters. 
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I  feel  that  It  Is  partlculsu-ly  fitting  that 
a  we«k  be  set  aside  to  honor  all  those 
engaged  in  this  worthy  activity.  For  all 
too  few  of  us  have  stopped  to  consider 
the  many  hours  of  practice,  private  ini- 
tiative, and  organization  that  have  made 
this  activity  great.  This  observance  re- 
minds us  of  the  special  place  that  the 
drum  corps  have  in  our  national  life. 


Ovtlfaw  for  Repablican  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  pxmtaixvAinA 
IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  24, 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CoNQRxssiONAL  Rkcori)  a  statemrait 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton!  on  the 
record  ot  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
AcnoNB  aw  THx  Johnbon-Humprkzt  Adian- 

IBTKATION  CiTXD  BT  SKNATC  GOP  CAMPAI^ 
CHAOtMAN  THlCarON  B.  MOITON  AS  AN 
OXTTUltt      or     THC      RXASONS      rOS      VOTTMO 

RntniucAN 

1. 

Senator  Thxuvton  .B.  Mobton  of  Ken- 
tucky, Ch&lrman  of  the  Seoate  Republican 
Campaign  Committee  and  former  Chairman 
of  tbe  R«publlcan  National  Committee,  de- 
clared August  15,  the  Johnaon-Humi^ey 
AdmlnUtiatton  "haa  evolved  into  a  wonder- 
land of  fun  and  games — with  little  regard 
for  the  taxpayer,  little  concern  for  the  cltl- 
a«n,  and  Uttle,  If  any,  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  consumer."  Senator  Mokton  listed 
these  examples : 

Item:  The  contempt  In  which  high-rank- 
ing offlclala  of  the  Jo^inson-Humpbrey  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  hold  the  American  people  Is 
ably  documented  by  a  speech  made  by 
Gardner  Ackl«y,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
■oonomlo  Advisers,  at  the  University  of  Texas 
on  April  IS: 

^'Houaewlvea  are  notoriously  poor  judges 
of  what's  happening  to  prices.  .  .  ." 

Item:  President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
assured  the  American  people  he  would  make 
evary  efrart  to  eoonomue  and  to  use  Federal 
amployees  so  as  to  make  them  economically 
Itfoductlve.  He  promised  a  cut  In  Federal 
•mploymant.  This  he  has  not  done.  Fed- 
•ral  amployment  during  the  past  year  has 
risen  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the 
sharpest  increase  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
pubUc  and  definitely  the  largest  increase  in 
tha  last  12  years.  Actual  Federal  civilian 
•mploymant  dlmbad  from  2,606,110  In  June 
at  IMS  to  2,738,246  as  of  June  SO,  1966. 
This  Is  a  net  Inereaaa  at  230,129  in  12  months. 

During  the  Bsenhower  Administration, 
Federal  dvlUan  employment  dropped  4  tlmee 
and  during  a  5th  year  It  Increased  by  only 
1S5  employees.  Since  1901  Federal  employ- 
ment baa  risen  staadily  except  for  1964— an 
•laetton  year — when  the  Johnson  Admin- 
totaratlon  was  trying  to  prove  It  was  eco- 
ngmtoaUy  sound. 

Itwn:  The  Administration  claimed  a 
toudgat  deficit  of  "only"  •2.3  bilUon  in  fiscal 
1906.  On  July  21  Senator  John  J.  WnxiAiis 
of  Delaware  put  the  lie  to  this  claim.  The 
flanator  documented  hts  figures  and  came  up 
with  an  actual  deficit  of  910.2  billion.    Not  a 


Democrat  on  the  Senate  floor  contested  his 
claim. 

Item;  On  the  basis  of  a  40-ho\u-  work 
week  for  every  week  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration has  been  In  office  since  January 
1961,  the  Nation  has  been  living  beyond  its 
means  at  the  rate  of  040'  thousand  a  minute. 
This  amounts  to  $2.5  million  an  hour.  The 
6-year  deficit  amounts  to  $30  billion  worth 
of  red  Ink. 

Item:  During  the  last  10  days  of  fiscal 
1966  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bought 
39  hundred  typewriters  at  a  cost  of  about 
•500  each.  The  Department  instructed  each 
of  Its  offices  throughout  the  country  to  buy 
one  typewriter.  Senatoe  Williams  has  esti- 
mated that  had  the  Department  followed 
sound  fiscal  policy  the  purchase  would  have 
been  made  by  soliciting  bids  on  a  mass  basis 
and  the  Department  cooid  have  saved  one- 
half  million  dollars  on  this  purchase  alone. 

Item:  President  Johnson  has  decided  to 
allocate  $10  million  for  a  housing  project  in 
Alaska.  This  allocation  was  made  despite  a 
contention  by  his  own  people  that  the  project 
was  not  economically  sound. 

Senator  WnxiAMS  said:  "The  only  expla- 
nation we  received  waf  that  In  turn  for 
approving  the  10  million  dollar  project  he 
could  pick  up  one  veto,  on  a  major  bill  he 
was  trying  to  ram  throtigh  Congress.  This 
Indicates  that  the  price  tag  this  Administra- 
tion puts  on  one  vote  IB  $10  million.  This 
Is  a  big  price." 
Again,  nobody  challeaged  the  statement. 
Item:  In  1961  the  Interest  on  our  national 
debt  was  68.9  billion.  Today  under  the 
Johnson  Administration  the  Interest  has 
jumped  to  over  $12  billion  a  year  and  this 
amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
month  just  to  p>ay  Interest. 

Item:  The  crisis  In  Credibility  In  Wash- 
ington Is  so  serious  that  the  American  people 
no  longer  trust  their  own  Government.  This 
doesn't  seem  to  bothtr  anybody  at  the 
VWilte  House.  In  fact,  they  Joke  about  It. 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers 
told  a  gathering  of  radio  and  television 
newsmen,  "The  crisis  ot  credibility  has  got- 
ten so  out  of  band  that  we  don't  believe  our 
leaks." 

Item:  CBS  commentator  Eric  Severeld  has 
declared: "I  have  observed  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Irish  Mafia  (under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy)  and  the  Texas  Mafia.  You 
may  still  receive  the  knife,  but  you  get 
prayed  over  in  the  procets." 

Item:  The  spendthrift  nature  of  this  Ad- 
ministration has  caused  even  Democrats  to 
pause  and  wonder.  Ct)n^ressman  Sam  M. 
Gibbons  of  Florida,  DemK>crat,  had  made  this 
comment:  "We  used  to  say  we  don't  want 
any  of  that  tainted  Ptderal  money.  Now, 
we  say  'taln't  enough." 

Item:  In  recent  weeks  the  President  has 
made  a  great  show  of  aagulsh  over  his  claim 
that  bis  budget  has  been  ballooned  by  the 
Congress.  He  la  atten^tlng  to  blame  the 
representatives  of  the  people  for  his  own 
failings. 

Senator  Norbis  Cottok  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  veteran  Republican,  has  explained  what 
happened  and  why  It  happened  In  a  very 
succinct  paragraph:  "The  President  has  been 
playing  an  old  game — present  a  deceptively 
low  budget  by  cutting  aecessary  programs — 
let  Congress  put  them  back  and  bear  the 
onus  for  the  deficit." 

Item:  LBJ  has  cut  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, the  school  lunch  program,  funds  for 
land  grant  colleges,  fvnds  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Rural 
Telephone  Administration.  He  cut  funds  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  for  farm 
research  programs  for  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service.  Incidentally,  this  program 
started  out  as  a  servlde  to  farmers  but  as 
city  suburbs  spread  out  to  what  was  once 
farm  country,  this  program  is  geared  now 
more  and  more  to  tb$  needs  of  suburban 
home  owners  and  subu^an  housewives. 


Item:  The  President  has  constantly  bam- 
boozled small  business  by  promising  smau 
businessmen  the  moon  and  handing  them 
some  rather  moldy  green  cheese  Instead. 
Small  businessmen  are  caught  in  a  financial 
squeeze.  Their  inventory  buying  has  been 
sharply  reduced  because  of  a  lack  of  credit 
And  their  ability  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
doing  business  has  been  severely  hampered. 
For  months  this  year  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  a  disorganized  agency  with- 
out a  director  and  without  direction.  It  was 
unable  to  fulfill  its  designated  functions  and 
is,  indeed,  wallowing  in  its  own  inefficiency. 
The  losers:  small  businessmen  who  received 
no  services  and  the  taxpayers  who  footed  tbe 
bill. 

Item:  By  year's  end  the  F.A.A.  Is  expected 
to  approve  two  model  supersonic  airliners. 
The  Great  Society  will  spend  2  billion  tax 
dollars  on  the  project.  And  to  this  day  no- 
body knows,  1.  Whether  anybody  will  want 
to  ride  In  the  2,000-mlle-an-hour  planes,  and, 
2.  Whether  any  domestic  airline  Is  In  the 
slightest  bit  Interested  in  buying  and  mlng 
such  aircraft.  The  whole  Idea  seems  to  be  to 
beat  the  British  to  the  punch,  whether  the 
end  product  Is  worthwhile  or  not. 

Item:  Rent  Supplements.  The  Adminis- 
tration and  its  supporters  In  Congress  have 
been  able  to  put  across  a  very  false  Impres- 
sion of  the  rent  subsidy  bill.  First  ot  all, 
they  claim  that  It  Is  a  $12  million  proposi- 
tion. It  Isn't.  This  is  a  40-year  program  and 
once  the  $12  million  voted  this  year  is  com- 
mitted Congress  will  nave  to  reapproprlate 
$12  million  for  each  of  the  39  remaining 
years  (presupposing  the  program  Is  not 
broadened  I.  This  makes  it  Initially  a  $480 
minion  program.  What  they  really  wanted 
was  $50  million  a  year — that  Is  what  they 
asked  for  originally. 

As  the  bin  stands,  people  eligible  for  the 
rent  subsidy  can  move  Into  a  better  home 
and  will  be  required  to  pay  from  20  percent 
to  25  percent  of  their  Income  for  rent. 

The  Government  will  make  up  the  rest. 

2. 

The  farmer  has  become  the  forgotten  man 
of  the  LBJ-Preeman  Administration,  Senator 
Morton  charged.  "They  talk  about  higher 
Income,  but  what  Is  higher  Income  If  It  buy» 
less  today  than  before?"  he  said.  "Under 
the  Johnson-Freenaan  farm  policies,  parity 
has  dropped!  IJuring  the  Elsenhower  year* 
It  averaged  84.5  percent.  Since  then  It  hai 
averaged  78  percent  and  this  summer  was  79 
percent."  In  the  Johnson-FYeeman  unde- 
clared "war  on  agriculture,"  Senator  Mortou 
pointed  out  these  facts: 

Item:  The  Administration  cut  down  bide 
exports. 

Item:  The  Administration  increased  beef 
imports. 

Item:  The  Administration  dumped  CCC- 
stored  grains  to  knock  down  market  prices. 

Item:  The  Administration  ordered  the  De- 
fense Department  to  quit  buying  pork  to 
knock  down  hog  prices. 

Item:  The  Administration  tried  to  gut 
the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs. 

Item:  The  Administration  has  stopped 
watershed  projects  at  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Item:  Tbe  Administration  has  continually 
tried  to  reduce  REA  and  RTA  loan  funds. 

Item:  The  Administration  called  for  re- 
ductions  In   soil   conservation  program*. 

Item:  The  Administration  tried  to  reduce 
extension  service  programs  and  the  FHA  loan 
program. 

And  worse — they  tried  to  blame  tbe  fann- 
er for  Infiatlon. 

Crass  Cynicism:  Secretary  Freeman,  tail- 
ing to  Democratic  candidates  in  Washington; 
DC.  advised  them  to  "slip,  sUde.  and  ducx 
the  food  price  issue.  However,  If  cornered, 
he  suggested  they  play  up  to  the  farmei* 
rather  than  the  housewife— because  farmen 
are     organized     and     housewives    are    not. 
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(Source:  Washington  dispatch  of  July  28  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  published  July  29,  sec- 
Uon  1.  page  17.) 

And,  on  August  16,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officially  reported  farm  income  in  the 
Vnited  States  declined  for  the  fcnirth  suc- 
cessive month.  The  White  House  and  Secre- 
tary Freeman  cannot  duck  this  stark  fact. 

3. 

"The  Pocketbook"  is  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal Issues  of  today.  While  the  White  House 
makes  page  one  news  In  commenting  on  a 
12  or  $3  a  ton  increase  In  steel,  comparatively 
little  is  heard  about  the  $500  or  $600  a  ton 
increase  in  bacon  prices  (and  the  farmer  isn't 
to  blame).  Senator  Morton  gave  this  run- 
down on  the  history-making  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living: 

Bread,  bacon,  and  baloney 

The  New  York  Dally  News  (July  25)  quoted 
a  butcher  as  saying  he  preferred  to  wait  on 
young  couples.    Explained  the  butcher : 

"I  hate  to  see  grown  people  cry.  The 
young  ones  at  least  don't  remember  what 
prices  used  to  be." 

Said  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  30: 

"When  those  folks  (apparently  Republi- 
cans) start  talking  to  you  about  Inflation. 
Tou  tell  them  that  Is  something  you  only 
have  to  worry  about  In  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations." 

The  cost  of  living  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  112  9  in  June  (latest  figure  to  August  17). 
That  means,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics: 

1  The  1933  dollar  is  now  worth  40  cents. 

2  The  1940  dollar  Is  a  little  better.  43.2 
cents. 

3.  The  1957-59  dollar  (on  which  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  living  index  Is  based)  Is  now 
"capable"  of  buying  88.6  cents  worth  of 
groceries. 

.Never  before  in  all  our  history  has  the  dol- 
lar been  so  debased. 

The  cost  of  living  Increase  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1966  was  the  biggest  6-month 
Jump  In  8  years.  And.  also  in  June,  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  Jumped  2  percent — in 
jUEt  that  month.  (Figures  from  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.) 

"Higher  taxes  and  higher  prices  more  than 
wiped  out  whatever  additional  Income 
Americans  earned  in  the  3-month  period 
ended  June  30,  the  Government  disclosed 
today,"  United  Press-International  news 
service  reported  in  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington July  25.  "After  paying  accelerated 
payroll  withholding  and  other  taxes,  and 
adjusting  his  Income  for  Inflation,  the  aver- 
age American  had  $10  less  purchasing  power 
la  the  second  quarter  than  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March."  the  news  story  said. 
United  Press-International  also  reported: 

"Per  capita  take-home  pay.  adjusted  for 
inflation,  fell  from  an  annual  rate  of  $2,287 
to  the  first  quarter  to  $2,277  In  April,  May, 
and  June. 

"The  second-quarter  decline  In  purchas- 
ing power  followed  1965  gains  of  $22  In  the 
llrst  quarter.  $19  in  the  second,  $60  in  the 
third,  $29  in  the  fourth,  and  $17  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1966. 

"The  figures  were  prepared  by  President 
Johnson's  council  of  economic  advisers. 
"In  a  June  30  speech  at  Des  Moines,  the 
President  said  Americana  bad  been  outpac- 
ing Inflation  because  incomes  had  risen  fast- 
er than  prices.  He  was  talking  about  the 
PMt  five  years. 

"But  during  the  past  12  months,  while 
mcornes  have  continued  to  advance,  prices 
have  risen  at  a  much  faster  pace  than  before. 
*»  a  result,  tbe  man  in  the  street  has  had 
to  run  even  faster  to  stoy  ahead.  In  the 
••^nd  quarter,  he  fell  behind. 

"According  to  the  council's  figures,  Amor- 
>«»n»'  personal  Income  row  nearly  $9  billion 
u-N  t  ***^°<*  quarter  to  an  annual  rate  of 
»73  billion.    But  taxes  Increased  $4  blUlon 


to  $'73.6  billion  and  thus  ate  up  nearly  half 
the  Income  gain. 

"That  left  Americans  with  $499.7  billion  in 
after-tax  Income  before  figuring  the  Impact 
of  infiatlon.  They  spent  $472.1  bllUon  and 
saved  $27.6  bllUon,  or  more  than  five  cents 
of  each  after-tax  dollar. 

"At  least  some  of  the  higher  Federal  taxes 
Americans  paid  In  the  second  quarter  were 
deliberately  Imposed  to  fight  Inflation  by 
taking  more  money  out  of  consumers'  hands. 

"Thus,  In  the  absence  of  higher  taxes, 
prices  might  have  risen  even  faster  than 
they  did. 

"If  inflation  is  Ignored,  per-caplta  Incomes 
rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  $2,525  in  the 
first  quarter  to  $2,643  In  the  second.  But  If 
both  figures  are  translated  into  "constant" 
dollars — to  take  account  of  inflation — the 
per-caplta  incomes  or  purchasing  power  fell 
from  $2,287  to  $2,277. 

"This  could  spell  trouble  for  Democrats  in 
the  fall  elections.  It  is  also  likely  to  add  to 
labor  demands  for  big  wage  increases  to  off- 
set the  higher  cost  of  living." 

The  money  squeeze  and  interest  rates 

Since  the  day  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion eagerly  adopted  the  Populist  "cheap 
money"  philosophy,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  billed  itself  as  the  party  of  low  interest 
rates  and  the  degraded  dollar.  Despite 
"crocodile  tears"  on  the  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration, the  American  people  find  them- 
selves in  a  vise:  Johnson's  high  interest 
rates  squeezing  against  a  tight  money 
market.  The  phrase  "Johnson  Interest 
rates"  is  the  term  used  during  debate  in  the 
Senate  July  28  by  a  Democrat  who  con- 
demned his  Administration  for  economic 
policies  causing  the  highest  Interest  rates  In 
more  than  four  decades.  All  segments  of 
the  American  public  are  Involved. 

Item:  Home  buyers  are  paying  6  4  percent. 
714  percent,  and  8  percent  interest  for  mort- 
gage money. 

Item:  Major  New  York  commercial  banks 
raised  automobile  financing  rates  from  41,4 
percent  to  4'4  percent  a  month  ago.  This 
means  automobile  buyers  will  be  paying  9' 2 
percent  simple  annual  Interest  instead  of  S'j 
percent. 

Item:  The  City  of  New  York  accepted  bids 
July  26  on  a  $112.9  million  bond  issue  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  4.65  percent — the  highest 
rate  on  New  York  municipal  bonds  In  over 
40  years. 

Item:  The  Kentucky  Turnpike  Authority 
had  to  pay  4.81  percent  to  borrow  money  on 
a  recent  bond  Issue. 

Item:  The  Treasury  Department  July  18 
had  to  offer  six-month  bills  (short-term  bor- 
rowing) at  5.1  percent  Interest — highest  In 
45  years. 

Item:  Treasury  had  to  raise  Interest  rates 
to  5 '4  percent  to  reflnance  some  $9  blUlon 
worth  of  bonds  (long-term  borrowing)  due 
for  payment  August  16. 

Item:  Notes  Issued  by  some  Federal  agen- 
cies are  paying  as  high  as  5.87  percent 
interest, 

Wiere  the  pinch  hurts 

A.  Home  Bxilldlng:  1,  New  starts.  FHA  In- 
spected and  approved:  June  1965 — 15.600; 
June  1966 — 12,200,  2.  Annual  rate  sale  of 
all  homes  (seasonally  adjusted);  Jtine  196S— 
778.000:  Jtme  1966—618.000.  8.  New  homes 
sold:  June  1966 — 15.700;  Jtme  1066 — 13,300. 
4.  Annual  rate  of  sales,  new  homes,  season- 
ally adjusted:  June  1966 — 154,000:  June 
1966 — 127,000.  6.  Applications,  FHA  home 
purchases;  June  1965 — 81,100;  June  1966 — 
53.700.  6.  Home  loans  made  by  savings  and 
loan  associations  insured  by  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporatiasi :  May 
1965 — 65.237;    May    1966 — 60,822. 

B.  Private  Construction:  Annual  rate  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  Includes  home  bxilldlng 
and  all  other  private  and  commercial  con- 
struction: January  1966 — $63.3  billion;  June 
I96»— 661.2  blUlon. 


C.  Public  Construction  (Federal,  State. 
local)  :  January  1966 — $22.8  billion;  June 
1966 — $22.5  billion.  Example:  A  large  urban 
renewal  project  In  Alexandria,  Vlrgima,  was 
cancelled  July  28  because  the  money  market 
was  "too  tight." 

Note:  On  August  16  commercial  banks  in 
large  cities  Increased  their  prime  Interest 
rate  to  6  percent.  "Prime  Interest  rate" 
is  that  charged  the  largest  and  moat  eradlt- 
worthy  customers,  mostly  corpcrattona. 
This  boost  was  the  fourth  Increase  this  year. 
Such  an  increase  usually  sets  off  Interest  rate 
Jumps  throughout  the  credit  field. 

D.  Labor  Force:  The  AFL-CIO  Building 
Trades  Council  reports  a  gradual  but  steady 
decline  In  employment  over  the  past  four 
months.  Council  spokesman  states:  "Every 
day  there's  been  a  Uttle  less  work  ano  a  Uttle 
less  money."  Hairdeet  hit  has  been  Southern 
California.  "There's  a  real  bad  unemploy- 
ment problem  among  our  members  there." 
according  to  Building  Trades  Council  spokea- 
man. 

E.  Education: 

1  School  construction  U  being  slowed  by 
the  inability  of  school  districts  and  other 
local  govemnaent  units  to  borrow  money  at 
reasonable  interest  rates. 

2.  Individuals  Attempting  to  borrow 
money  to  finance  college  tulUon  and  ex- 
penses for  their  children  find  themselvea 
unable  to  borrow  or  else  forced  to  pay  nigher 
Interest  rates. 

3.  Institutions  of  higher  education:  de- 
pendent on  borrowed  funds  to  matcn  Federal 
or  State  funds  for  school  construction  will 
find  themselves  Increasingly  In  a  tight  situa- 
tion due  to  high  rates,  tight  credit. 

F.  The  effect  of  the  tight  money  policy  on 
sm.-ill  business  can  probably  best  be  gauged 
through  a  July  19  dialogue  between  Repre- 
sentative JoE  L.  EviNB  of  Tennessee.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Both  men  are  Demo- 
crats.    The  exchange: 

The  Chairman:  "We  have  had  testimony 
here  yesterday  and  we  have  had  appeals  for 
the  need  and  necessity  for  the  direct  loan 
program.  This  Is  tbe  real  heart  of  the  SBA 
program." 

Mr.  Schultze:  "Well,  obviously  what  is 
happening,  of  course.  Is  that  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  the  money  markets  have  got- 
ten a  lot  tighter  and  Federal  program  after 
Federal  program,  the  total  demand  for  direct 
loans  relative  to  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able have  gone  up  substantially.  This  is  true 
In  SBA.  It  is  true  in  bousing.  It  is  true  in 
farmers.  It  is  true  In  HEW  It  la  true  wher- 
ever we  have  a  direct  loan  program.  .  .  ." 

The  Chairman:  "Mr.  Schultze,  I  tliink  I 
speak  for  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 
We  feel  when  there  are  periods  of  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates,  the  first  ones 
who  are  hurt  and  feel  the  pmch  are  the  small 
business  sector  of  the  economy." 

Mr.  Schultze:  "You  have  a  good  point 
there  and  I  am  not  arguing  that  at  all," 

O.  July  Auto  Output  fell  38  percent. 

H.  Due  to  the  increasing  difficulty  In  bor- 
rowing money:  State  and  county  officials  are 
concerned  that  projects  involving  school 
construction,  sanitation  facilities,  water  de- 
velopment facilities,  streets,  highways,  and 
public  buildings  will  either  be  scaled  down, 
postponed  or  cancelled. 

Caesar's  share 

Taxes  and  Politics: 

The  present  Administration  has  consist- 
ently used  the  power  to  tax  for  polUical 
purpHjses.  In  1964,  everybody  got  a  tax  break. 
Republican  efforts  io  cut  excise  taxes  (in 
effect  a  national  sale  tax)  were  defeated  be- 
cause of  Administration  pressures.  In  1965, 
President  Johnson  recommended  a  cut  in 
excise  taxes,  claiming  the  Idea  as  his  vary 
own.  The  cut  was  enacted.  In  1966,  he 
came  back  to  Congress  and  asked  that  the 
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cut  b*  rapakled.  Alao  In  1966  the  Prwldent 
MkMl  for  •uthority  to  ImpoM  m,  graduated 
wtthhokUng  tax  on  MUrles  and  earning*. 

TlMT*  bave  ba«n  repeated  suggaetlona  from 
the  President  tbat  he  be  glTen^  authority  to 
raise  or  lower  tazea  on  a  atandby  bade,  to 
meet  changing  economic  conditions.  No 
such  autlionty  baa  been  granted  by  Con«r«aa 
whlcb  would,  by  enacting  such  authority, 
abdicate  tta  constitutional  responsibility  in 
the  taxing  field. 

newspaper  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor  ob- 
served this  month  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  was  playing  a  shell  game, 
iMortlng  to  the  practice  of  rigging.  "When 
tbey  tell  lU  theyre^glTing  us  something 
they're  switching  the  pea,"  be  said  in  re- 
porting: 

"All  Presidents  through  World  War  n 
taxed  the  people  •348  billion.  This  included 
two  World  Wars.  The  New  Prontier-Qreat 
Society  baa  taxed  us  about  »S00  billion.  In 
only  five  and  a  half  years  this  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  all  administrations  tiave 
taxed  us  In  15fl  years.  And  Washington  still 
cannot  pay  Its  blUs." 

Btate  and  local  taxes 

"Hiere  is  a  general  trend  toward  higher  and 
higher  State  and  local  taxes  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
servioes  by  a  growing  population. 

Examples :  1.  Ths  State  of  Maryland  au- 
thorised a  temporary  1  percent  local  income 
tax  for  the  Orst  time  in  1066.  It  was  im- 
mediately imposed  by  Montgomery  County. 
a.  The  State  of  Virginia  for  the  first  time 
Imposed  a  State  sales  tax  for  1966,  effective 
September  l.  A  number  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties immediately  added  a  local  sales  tax  on 
top  of  the  State  tax. 

Cold  <•  lor  giving 

In  less  than  a  decade  the  gold  reserve  In 
the  United  States  has  dropped  by  nearly  910 
billion,  from  a  little  over  $38  bUUon  to  $13.3 
billion  as  of  August  1.  1960.  Por  the  past 
five  and  a  half  years  American  dollars  have 
been  moving  overseas  for  Imports,  foreign  aid, 
foreign  mllltaty  assistance,  to  pay  American 
troops  stationed  overseas.  Investments 
abroad  and  tourism,  at  a  rate  exceeding  the 
flow  of  dollars  into  the  United  States  by 
about  U  blUon  a  year.  So  what?  What  do 
an  imbalance  of  payments  and  a  dwindling 
gold  reserve  mean  to  Americans?  The  basic 
Moawer  can  be  lummsd  up  In  one  word: 
Jobs.  UjS.  foreign  aid  and  foreign  inveet- 
ments  have  created  in  Xurope  and  Japan  an 
•normous  and  strong  industrial  economy. 
These  industrial  complexes  have  been  able  to 
produce  nearly  everything  from  transistors 
to  trucks,  from  stained  glass  windows  to  steel 
Ingots,  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Result :  Pewer  Jobs  for  workers  in  these  in- 
dustries, fewer  opportunities  for  new  employ- 
ment in  tbeee  industries. 

Sample:  Ironically,  souvenirs  sold  at  the 
Iwo  Jima  monument  in  Arlington.  Virginia, 
have  atampad  on  the  bottom,  "Made  In  Ja- 
pan." 

4. 

"kobodt^i    oonvQ    RmfosT — T«r"    Btrr    thx 

BnJDtT  MmOLX-DICOKK  OBOOP  POTTaS  OTTT  rrs 
OOMPLAIim,       FXAXa,       AUUtM       Olf       KISINa 


hungry — yet.  Nobody  fovi  without  shoes. 
But  inflation  ....  haa  Oegun  to  erode  (peo- 
ple's) sense  of  security  apd  make  tbem  fear- 
ful of  the  future,"  the  aewBpap>er  said.  The 
News  found  mlddle-lDcotne  families  "caught 
in  the  relentless  squeesae  of  costs  that  soar 
and  taxes  tliat  weigh  heavily."  It  stated  a 
disturbing  picture  was  emerging  from  the 
survey. 

"The  financial  pressuses  that  have  hit  all 
middle-income  families  across  the  country 
have  hit  New  Yorkers  in  spades."  the  News 
said. 

"The  answers  coming  back  to  the  News 
from  the  long  silent  middle  millions  hint 
that  the  current  lnflatl*n  is  breeding  more 
than  Just  financial  problems.  It  may  be 
stockpiling  social  dynacdte." 


'"niere's  Just  no  catching  up.  You're  al- 
ways falUng  a  Uttle  bit  more  behind."  "No 
matter  now  much  you  niake,  you  could  use 
two  more  Jobs."  "If  I  "had  to  buy  clothes,  I 
oouldnt  make  ends  meet."  These  were  just 
ft  few  samples  of  bow  people  feel  about  the 
talghMt  oost  of  tlTlng  in  history  and  quoteu 
by  the  New  Tork  DaUy  News  August  17. 
Benator  MoKtam  eallad  attention  to  the  in- 
tantf ve  newepaper  survey  and  study,  made  in 
depth  by  a  team  of  10  reporters.  People  from 
BUddle-inoome  famlllea  were  Interviewed. 
The  M«wa  tald  oompUlnta  and  alarm  pour-d 
forth  firom  almoct  eraryoae.   "Nobody's  going 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OP  BHOOE  tSLAtn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  speech  I  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Warwick  Rotary  Club  in 
Rhode  Island  in  tribete  to  a  very  close 
friend  and  former  sctioolmate  of  mine, 
the  late  J.  Arthur  Trufdeau : 

J.  Akthxjh  TBudeau  :  Pionexh  in  Mental 
Retard  ATION 

(By  Congressman  John  E.  Pogartt,  Warwick. 
R.I..  Rotary  Club,  June  28,  1966) 

As  members  of  a  club  which  has  actively 
concerned  Itself  with  the  problem  of  mental 
retardation  In  this  State.  I  know  the  name  of 
J.  Arthur  Trudeau  Is  well-known  to  all  of 
you. 

Tomorrow  marks  six  months  since  the 
sudden  death  of  this  great  humanitarian. 
Por  me  his  passing  meant  the  end  of  a  long 
personal  friendship  and  the  loss  of  a  power- 
ful and  esteemed  colleague  In  the  fight 
against  mental  retarCatlon.  Por  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Nation  his  death  meant  the 
passing  of  one  of  those  rare  men  who  build 
upon  personal  tragedy  a  lifetime  of  service 
and  dedication  to  their  fellows. 

Tonight,  on  the  eve  ©f  this  solemn  anni- 
versary I  hope  we  may  together  recall  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  J.  Arthur  Trudeau 
and  also  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  major 
Pederal  programs  In  tl»  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation. Many  of  these  programs  have 
their  roots  in  Arthur's  pioneering  etTorts  to 
arouse  the  public  to  the  plight  of  the  men- 
tally retarded 

It  was  the  birth  of  kls  own  mentally  re- 
tarded son  In  1939  that  set  J.  Arthur  Trudeau 
on  a  lifelong  crusade  toi  bring  understanding 
and  hope  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  19M,  mental  retardation  was  no  less  of  a 
oatlODal  problem  than  It  is  today.  Tet  vir- 
tually nothing  was  known  about  it.  and  there 
were  few  who  were  trylbg  to  learn.  Usually 
no  distinction  was  made  between  mental  de- 
HcSency  and  mental  Uiaess. 

In  too  many  Instaneee.  the  mentally  re- 
tailed, especially  those  who  were  dependent 
adults,  were  closeted  away  as  the  secret 
shame  ot  their  famillea.  Little  mention  was 
made  of  them  in  the  family  circle,  once  the 
doctor  had  made  his  final  pronouncement 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  The  mentally 
retarded  child.  If  he  had  a  kind  family,  could 
at  best  expect  sympathy  and  good  mainte- 
nance care.    But  neither  true  imderstanding 


of  his  problem  nor  scientific  help  to  aid  him 
to  become  a  productive  member  of  society 
was  available. 

The  less  fortunate  mentally  retarded  child 
or  adult  waa  placed  In  a  public  Institution 
and  received  much  of  the  same  harsh  treat- 
ment as  was  then  often  accorded  the  men- 
tally 111.  By  the  middle  1930's  studies  of 
eugenics  were  interpreted  to  prove  the  poten- 
tial danger  to  society  of  mental  retardates. 
These  studies  caused  more  than  half  the 
states  to  adopt  compulsory  sterilization  lawi 
designed  to  prevent  retardation  in  succeed- 
ing generations. 

That  those  laws  which  still  exist  are  seldom 
enforced  is  a  credit  to  our  collective  good 
sense.  It  Is  now  widely  believed  that  sterili- 
zation Is  highly  unlikely  to  appreciably  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  mentally  retarded  in 
future  generations.  Some  retardation  Is  In- 
herited, but  other  forms  result  from  Infec- 
tious disease,  brain  injury,  and  social  dep- 
rivation. Retardation  occurs  in  families  at 
all  social  and  economic  levels  and  may  not 
be  present  at  birth. 

It  was  thus  a  hostile  world  J.  Arthur  Tru- 
deau faced  when  he  began  Ixis  long  drive  tat 
understanding  and  help  for  his  son  and  for 
the  other  mentally  retarded  children  of  this 
country. 

After  trying  In  vain  to  find  help  for  his  son. 
J.  Arthur  Trudeau  helped  found  the  Parent's 
Council  for  Retarded  Children  In  1951.  He 
waa  chairman  of  the  Association's  first  fund 
drive  and  served  as  the  group's  president  from 
1955  to  1957. 

I  vividly  recall  one  evening  in  1954  when  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  some  parents  of  re- 
tarded children  at  Arthur's  Invitation.  Al- 
though at  that  time  I  had  been  active  In  the 
field  of  health  legislation  for  some  time  and 
was  quite  familiar  with  most  of  our  nation's 
great  health  problems.  I  must  confess  I  wa« 
very  much  In  the  dark  about  the  scope  and 
consequences  of  mental  retardation. 

That  meeting  served  to  open  my  eyc-s  to  a 
problem  that  we  now  know  to  be  the  nuiiber- 
oue  affliction  among  children.  Only  mental 
Illness,  heart  di'scase,  arthritis,  and  cancer 
have  a  higher  prevalence  in  our  total  popula- 
tion, and  these  tend  to  come  l.'^te  tn  life, 
while  mental  ret^irdatlon  comes  oarly. 

Yet  in  1954  not  a  single  Federal  dollar  was 
being  spent  on  research  In  this  field  Most 
facilities  for  long-term  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded  were  pitifully  sub-standard,  and 
qualified  medical  and  technical  personnel  In 
the  field,  woefully  scarce.  Welfare  assistance 
for  families  with  retarded  children  was  simi- 
larly Inadequate. 

Even  thoee  families  who  could  well  afford 
to  sustain  expensive  long-term  medical  care 
found  the  situation  hopeless.  Mrs.  Sargent 
Shrlver.  sister  of  President  Kennedy,  recalled 
In  a  magazine  article  two  years  ago  that  two 
decades  previously,  when  her  family  sought 
help  for  her  retarded  sister  Rosemary,  they 
found  little  but  "cynical  despair." 

"Even  10  years  ago,"  she  reminded  us.  "not 
a  single  university  was  focusing  on  mental 
retardation.  Scientists  cared  little  about  it, 
doctors  regarded  It  as  hopeless,  the  public 
confused  It  wrlth  mental  Illness." 

I  left  that  meeting  back  in  1954  deeply 
shocked,  yet  at  the  same  time  encouraged 
by  the  optimism  of  those  brave  parents  who 
refused  to  believe  the  doleful  pronounce- 
ments that  nothing  could  be  done. 

I  brought  the  story  of  that  meeting  back  to 
■Washington  and  I  soon  found  that  very  few 
people  were  aware  of  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  problem  of  mental  retardaUon.  Once  all 
the  facts  were  brought  to  light  however,  I 
am  glad  to  say.  Congress  responded  In  19w 
with  the  first  Pederal  approprlatlon- 
•750.000 — for  research  in  mental  retardation 
This  Is  a  relatively  small  amoimt  by  todays 
standarxlB,  but  certainly  enough  to  »t»n 
things  moving. 

Ttie  confidence  of  those  oourageous  p*f- 
ents  I  met  ten  years  ago  has  been  magnl*' 


cently  borne  out.  Progress  in  meeting  the 
medical  and  social  needs  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded  has  been   gratifying   Indeed. 

Yet  a  true  crusader  Is  never  satisfied  until 
nothing  less  than  ultimate  victory  is  at- 
tained. Despite  the  great  strides  taken  to- 
»trd  the  conquest  of  mental  retardation  in 
•khe  past  decade,  J.  Arthur  Trudeau  never  re- 
lented In  his  efforts  to.  In  his  words,  "help 
my  boy  Kenny,  number  one:  and  to  help 
other  kids,  number  two." 

.Arthur  was  elected  a  director  for  the  north- 
Mft  region  of  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  in  1967  and  the  following 
Tear  was  named  to  the  Advisory  commission 
for  Liadd  School.  In  1962  his  unceasing  work 
led  to  his  nomination  for  a  leadership  award 
be  Joseph  P.  Keimedy,  Jr.  Foundation. 
Arthur  paid  a  great  honor  to  me  in  tils 
work  to  IncorjMDrate  the  John  E.  Fogarty 
poundatlon  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
R)unda.tlon  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  he 
began  In  1962  as  chairman  of  occupational 
training  at  the  Center  which  also,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  and  good  will  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  bears  my  name. 

In  April  1965,  Governor  Chafee  appointed 
J  .Arthur  Trudeau  to  a  12-member  advisory 
council  on  mental  retardation  to  study  the 
needs  for  comprehensive  community  pro- 
grams in  the  State.  And,  a  year  ago  this 
month.  Arthur  was  appointed  to  a  three-year 
term  to  the  state  Advisory  Council  on  Mental 
Retardation.  That  J.  Arthur  Trudeau  did 
not  live  to  complete  this  term  is  our  Im- 
measurable loss. 

Nor  did  he  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  community  center  for  retarded  children 
in  Apponaug.  'When  that  center  Is  com- 
pleted, it  will  serve  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
one  who  worked  tirelessly  to  raise  funds  fc«r 
its  construction. 

Yet  he  would  have  been  grateful  in  the 
further  knowledge  that  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  at  last  decided  to  lend  its  support 
to  the  center. 

The  awareness  that  J.  Arthur  Trudeau 
helped  to  create  In  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation spread  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
State.  His  pioneering  efforts  played  a  major 
role  in  shaping  the  comprehensive  Pederal 
mental  retardation  program  we  have  today. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  one  of  the 
architects  of  this  Pederal  program  which  in- 
cludes preventive  services  designed  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  mental  retardation.  Ma- 
ternity and  Infant  Care  projects  provide 
health  care  to  prospective  mothers  in  high 
risk  populations.  Nearly  thirty  such  projects 
have  been  approved.  Grants  also  support 
screening  programs  for  phenylketonuria 
iPKUl  and  other  metabolic  disorders  which 
lead  to  mental  retardation.  As  of  September. 
1965.  thirty-two  States  had  enacted  laws  con- 
cerning PKU,  most  of  them  making  screening 
of  this  disorder  mandatory. 

Other  programs  are  administered  through 
the  States  to  Increase  the  health  and  welfare 
•srvlces  available  to  the  retarded.  These 
programs  are  helping  to  enlarge  erlBtlng 
mental  retardation  clinics  by  adding  staflT, 
increase  the  number  of  clinics,  and  begin 
evaluauons  of  children  in  instituttons.  State 
•gencles.  with  the  help  of  Federal  funds  are 
extending  screening  programs,  providing 
treatment  services  for  physically  handi- 
capped retarded  youngsters,  increasing  in- 
"ervlce  training  opportunities,  and  provid- 
ing homemaker  and  other  care  services  for 
Uie  mentally  retarded. 

The  mentally  retarded  receive  a  variety  of 
•ervlces  through  programs  supported  by  the 
vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
These  services  include  diagnosis,  physical 
««toratlon,  coimsellng  and  teetlng,  and  a«- 
•ut&nce  In  Job  placement  and  follow-up  to 
««nr«  successful  rehabilitation.  The  Voca- 
r^j*!  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
«M  win  assUt  in  the  rehablUtaUon  of  addl- 
Bonai  mentally  retarded  persons  to  produc- 
tive lives. 


Projects  supported  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  include  new  techniques  of  providing 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded  such  as  new 
referral  methods,  new  methods  of  care  and 
management  of  the  retarded,  and  improved 
methods  of  cace,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Iilajor  emphasis  Is  being  given  to  proj- 
ects which  ■will  result  In  the  provision  of 
the  array  of  services  needed  for  comprehen- 
sive and  continuing  care. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  provides  the  opp)ortunlty  for 
school  districts  to  develop  creative  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Training  programs  for  professionals  who 
work  with  the  mentally  retarded  are  a  part 
of  many  of  the  service  programs.  These  in- 
clude professional  preparation  for  research 
in  the  biological,  medical  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Training  grants  help  supply  jjer- 
sonnel  for  the  provision  of  health,  social, 
and  rehabilitative  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  Other  grants  help  to  train  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  In  the 
special  education  techniques  necessary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Pres- 
ently close  to  5,000  teachers  are  In  training 
for  teaching  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
which  Included  Medicare  in  its  provisions, 
also  vastly  Increased  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare's  program 
for  training  professional  personnel  who  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded.  New  authority 
included  in  these  amendments  will  make 
possible  the  training  of  a  variety  of  addi- 
tional personnel  through  grants  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Approximately  $34  million  was  devoted  in 
fiscal  year  1966  to  research  supported  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  related  to  mental  re- 
tardation. Grants  fTom  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation support  research  and  demonstration 
projects  In  the  area  of  education  and  proj- 
ects related  to  the  adaption  of  communica- 
tions media  to  educational  problems  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  'Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Administration  supports  research 
projects  that  seek  to  coordinate  community 
resources  for  the  mentally  retarded 

Funds  are  awarded  by  the  Department  for 
constructlcm  of  three  types  of  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  provides  for 
the  construction  of  research  centers  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  knowledge  for 
preventing  and  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion, university  afflUated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  to  provide  for  training  of 
physicians  and  other  professional  personnel, 
and  community  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  to  provide  diagnosis,  treatment,  edu- 
cation, and  training  including  sheltered 
workshops. 

Amendments  to  this  Construction  Act 
passed  last  year  added  funds  for  the  Initial 
staff  and  operation  of  these  facilities,  ex- 
tended and  increased  appropriations  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  to  Im- 
prove education  of  retarded  childlren,  and 
authorized  Increased  annual  sums  through 
fiscal  year  1969  for  training  teachers  of  the 
retarded. 

The  Welfare  Administration  administers  a 
public  assistance  program  to  aid  needy  fami- 
lies to  support  retarded  children  who  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

In  all,  a  Xcttttl  of  46  programs  pn-ovlde  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  service  progmms,  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects,  training, 
construction.  Income  maintenance,  and  other 
assistance  programs  in  the  Department  of 
HeeJth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

To  coordinate  these  activities  a  Secretary's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  has  been 
formed.  Representatives  serve  on  this  Com- 
mittee from  each  unit  of  the  Department 
that  has  a  mental  retardation  program. 
Mental  retardation  actlvltlee  are  thus  admin- 
istered as  a  unified,  whole  program  which 


has  as  Its  objective  combating  mental  re- 
tardation with  every  resource  at  our  dlspoaaL 
The  Committee  also  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
groups  outside  the  Pederal  Government  con- 
cerned with  mental  retardation  programs. 

The  development  of  this  wide  array  ol 
service  and  assistance  programs  on  the  Ped- 
eral level  was  very  gratifying  for  J.  Arthur 
Trudeau.  Yet  I  know  that  deep  inside  be 
regretted  that  they  did  not  oocur  thirty  years 
sooner  so  that  his  own  son.  who  Is  rightfully 
any  father's  chief  concern,  might  have  been 
helped.  Still  I  know  he  was  deeply  grateful 
knowing  that,  at  last,  many  children  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  might  be  spared  the 
tragedy  of  mental  retardation. 

He  also  knew  that  much  work  still  remains 
to  be  done.  Great  gaps  stUl  exist  in  our 
knowledge  of  mental  retardation.  For  ex- 
ample, Arthur's  son  Kenney  is  one  of  the  76 
per  cent  of  the  mentally  retarded  for  whom 
no  cause  of  their  affliction  is  known.  Mere 
personnel  need  to  be  trained.  Many  more 
centers  such  as  the  Trudeau  Memorial  Cen- 
ter, to  which  this  club  has  given  its  full 
support,  must  be  established  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  can  promise  that  we  In  Congress  will  see 
that  adequate  funds  are  made  available,  but 
under  our  Pederal  partnership  system  the 
States  must  supply  the  Initiative  for  em- 
ploying these  funds  for  useful  purposes.  I 
am  son^  to  say  that  many  States  have  been 
slow  In  taking  advantage  of  the  aaelstance 
available  to  them. 

It  Is  here  that  service  clubs  such  as  Rotary 
render  an  Invaluable  service.  By  creating 
public  awareness,  and  through  your  fund- 
raising  actlvltlee  to  get  the  Trudeau  Center 
built,  your  club  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  people  of  this  State  wanted  and  would 
support  such  a  center.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion was  undoubtedly  a  major  factor  In  se- 
curing State  interest  and  assistance  for  the 
project.  And  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  one 
of  Arthur's  closest  friends,  one  who  has  done 
so  much  to  raise  funds  for  the  J.  Arthur 
Trudeau  Memorial  Center,  and  my  friend, 
Gene  Lasclo.  here  this  evening.  Gene  Lasclo 
raised  more  money  than  any  other  single 
Individual  to  help  build  this  Center.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  friends  the  retarded  have 
In  our  State. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  recent  State  ac- 
tion is  only  the  first  of  many  activities  which 
Rhode  Island  will  undertake  to  fight  mental 
retardation.  Rhode  Island  can  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  in  this  field  that 
could  serve  as  a  model  to  other  States. 

Certainly  J.  Arthur  Trudeau  would  be 
most  pleased  with  this  recent  turn  of  events. 
But  restless  pioneer  that  he  was,  he  would 
urge  us  on  to  new  frontiers,  to  cut  through 
new  barriers  of  ignorance  and  apathy  until 
the  goal  he  sought  for  twenty-six  years  was 
finally  achieved.  No  less  than  the  final  elim- 
ination of  mental  retardation  on  all  Its 
fronts  would  have  satisfied  him — no  less  I 
am  sure  will  satisfy  'us. 


Commendation  to  Minnejiota  Future 
Fanner  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  ^IN^rKSOTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minne- 
sota Future  Farmers  of  America  orga- 
nization is  one  of  the  best  organized  and 
most  active  In  the  Nation,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  young  men  taking  part 
in  the  many  progranuB  a£  well  as  Mr. 
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W.  J.  Korteemaki,  Minnesota  Future 
Parmen  of  America  executive  secretary. 

The  Mlnneeota  FPA  has  begun  an  ex- 
citing statewide  wildlife  habitat  pro- 
gram which  has  received  support  tram 
Hwrtsmen's  club,  the  Minnesota  State 
C(»uervatlon  Department,  and  the  XJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

FFA  meml^rs  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  taking  part  In  many  programs: 
First,  Operation  Coverup  In  which  the 
FFA  helped  to  screen  15  to  20  dimip- 
grounds  and  junkyards  by  tree  plant- 
ings. Second,  keep  Minnesota  clean 
and  scenic.  Third,  trash-burner  pro- 
gram In  which  members  construct  rub- 
bish burners  in  Uielr  farm  shops  and 
make  them  available  to  local  communi- 
ties. Fourth,  raising  ducks  and  pheas- 
ants as  well  as  distribution  of  the  birds. 
Fifth,  cooperating  with  the  Farmers 
Union  In  their  Green  Thumb  and  debris 
depository  program.  Sixth,  nearly  half 
of  the  40  school  forests  in  Minnesota 
are  managed  or  operated  by  FFA  mem- 
bers. 

For  these  and  other  successful  pro- 
grams, the  Minnesota  Future  Farmers 
of  America  members  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 


Hortoa  Sdotes  Dmm  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NSW  Touc 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVISB 

Wednesday,  Augiut  24, 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  August  20  through  27  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Drum  Corps  Week. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  time  today  to 
honor  the  many  thousands  of  organi- 
zations throughout  the  coimtry  who  par- 
ticipate in  this  colorful,  vibrant,  lyrical 
activity. 

These  events  are  attracting  many  more 
enthusiasts  each  year.  Drum  corps 
events  In  my  congressional  district  al- 
ways draw  capacity  crowds.  Rochester 
Is  the  home  of  the  fabulous  Orey 
KnlghtS'Crusaders,  currently  national 
champions  in  the  senior  division  of  the 
American  Legion  competition. 


And  there  are  smaller,  less-heralded 
groups  which  through  the  interest  they 
instill  in  new  drum  corps  members,  give 
youngsters  a  worthwhile  pursuit  to  oc- 
cupy their  lisually  Wle  hours.  More 
than  one  youth  who  might  have  taken 
a  wrong  turn  along  the  way  and  ended 
up  in  trouble  with  the  law  has,  instead, 
been  caught  up  by  a  new -found  Interest 
In  music  and  marching. 

No  one  can  resist  the  temptation  to 
watch  a  snappy,  precl$lon-tralned  drum 
and  bugle  corps  while  its  members  step 
through  their  routines.  Their  activity 
Is  clean,  healthy,  rigid  Emd  exacting. 
The  participants  leara  quickly  the  need 
for  cooperation,  self-tiiscipline  and  re- 
liability. 

The  competition  is  inspiring  to  a 
young  mind,  and  the  many  public  per- 
formances teach  poise. 

The  fife  and  drum  are  part  of  the 
heritage  of  this  country,  and  they  are 
experiencing  a  rebirth  in  the  spirit  of 
drum  corps. 

Drum  Corps  Week  1966  will  be  a  time 
for  all  Americans  to  salute  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  working  in  behalf  of  these 
organizations  throughout  the  Nation. 


Santa  Clara,  Calil.,  Swim  Club 


EXTENSION  0»  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAuroRMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  Swim 
Club  In  producing  champions  over  i>ast 
years  has  been  nothing  short  of  fantastic 
and  has  served  as  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  a  wonderful  coach  and  fine  leader, 
George  Haines. 

Last  Sunday  the  Santa  Clara  team 
won  the  team  title  fcr  the  third  con- 
secutive year  at  the  t6th  National  AAU 
swimming  and  diving  championships  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Don  SchoUander,  a  former  Olympic 
champion  trained  by  the  Santa  Clara 
coach,  made  a  comeback  after  a  year's 
Inactivity  due  to  moi^nucleosls  and  set 
records  in  the  400-meter  and  200-meter 
freestyle. 


Dick  Roth,  also  of  Santa  Clara,  estab- 
lished a  record  In  the  400-meter  indl- 
vlduaJ  medley  and  his  teammate.  Greg 
Buckingham,  smashed  records  in  the 
200-meter  individual  medley.  Miss 
Claudia  Kolb,  also  of  Santa  Clara,  set  a 
new  mark  in  the  women's  200-meter  in- 
dividual medley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  proud  to  rep- 
resent the  area  in  which  the  Santa  Clara 
Swim  Club  is  located.  I  know  of  the 
coimtless  hours  early  In  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening  which  Coach  Haines 
and  his  squad  devote  to  attaining  per- 
fection. "They  are  not  paid,  but  merely 
pursue  their  sport  for  the  personal  satis- 
faction gained  from  it.  This  fine  group 
of  Americans  has  contributed  much  and 
Is  still  contributing  to  a  clean,  whole- 
some sport  which  builds  better  citizens. 


North  Dakota  Band  and  Choir — 
Ambatsadori  of  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or   NOaXH    DAKOTA  i 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Peace  Garden  Tour  Band 
and  Choir  of  Dunseith,  N.  Dak.,  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe  with  sev- 
eral awards  from  its  outstanding  musica. 
achievements. 

The  band,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Merton  Utgaard,  received  among  these 
awards,  two  of  very  special  significance 
They  were  awarded  first  place  in  the 
Fifth  Annual  World  Music  Festival  held 
at  Kerkrade,  Holland.  In  recognition  of 
its  superior  performances  at  the  festival 
In  which  over  250  organizations  through- 
out the  world  participated,  they  were 
awarded  a  gold  medal  and  a  scroll  for 
outstanding  achievement. 

The  band  also  presented  a  concert  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  at  which  they  received 
the  medal  of  Brussels.  This  award  is 
given  orily  on  rare  occasions  for  an  ex- 
traordinary performance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  represents 
the  best  form  of  good  will.  These  youn« 
people  from  several  States  in  the  Union 
literally  built  a  bridge  of  friendship- 
through  their  musical  talents. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  August  25,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel  K. 
iNOun.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  llioiu  God  of  our  salvation:  to  Thee 
we  lift  our  hearts  In  prayer,  bringing 
nothing  but  our  need  and  the  adoration 
of  our  contrite  hearts. 

Help  tu  in  an  things  to  be  masters  of 
ourselres  that  we  taay  be  servants  of  alL 


May  those  here  called  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  this  land  of  our  love  and 
hope,  remembering  whose  servants  they 
are,  make  daily  cholee  of  spiritual  In- 
tegrity amid  the  corruption  that  is  In 
the  world  through  ttie  lust  of  selfish 
power  that,  being  unafraid,  they  may 
contend  steadfastly  for  the  right  as  Thou 
dost  give  them  to  see  the  right. 

In  our  private  lives  and  In  our  public 
service,  help  us  this  and  every  day  to  live 
more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

"Gk»d  of  Justice,  save  our  people 
From  the  clash  of  race  and  creed. 
Prom  the  strife  of  class  and  faction 
Make  our  Natloq  free  indeed. 


Keep  her  faith  in  simple  goodness, 
Strong  as  when  her  life  began: 

Till  it  finds  its  full  fruition 
In  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUow- 
Ing  letter: 

U.S.  SlNATS. 
Pksbidxnt  FKO  TSMPOaX, 
WashiTigton.  D.C..  August  25,  19Sf- 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  S**"**' 
I  appoint  Hon.  Danixl  K.  Inoutb,  a  BtatUt 
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from  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the 
duties  ol  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
August  24,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  23,  1966,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S. 
34841  to  amend  the  act  of  June  3,  1966 
.Public  Law  89-441.  80  Stat.  192),  re- 
lating to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  relicted 
lands. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated : 

Amendment    of    AGRicm-rnRAL    Adjustment 
Act  or  1933 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  and  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  by  handler  assessments  of 
part  of  the  administrative  cost*  of  the  De- 
paitment  of  Agriculture  (with  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

RXPOBT    ON    EXPOBT-lMPORT    BANK    iNSUUANCi: 

and    guarantses    on    u.s.     exports    to 

Yugoslavia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  Export-Import 
Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Yugoslavia,  for  the  month  of  July 
1M6;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Ahtnoments  or  TrrLKS  10  and  37,  UNxna) 
States  Code.  Relating  to  Officers  Serving 
IN  Certain  PosmoNS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
ti^nsmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  certain  rank,  pay,  and  re- 
tirement privileges  for  officers  serving  in  cer- 
tain positions,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
'^rxat^  Servlcei. 


RXPOBTS     or     COMPTKOLXXK    GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  rejKJrt  on  audit  of  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying repKjrt) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  pre- 
cautions taken  to  protect  commercial  dollar 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  to  foreign 
countries  purchasing  the  same  type  com- 
modltlee  for  foreign  currencies  under  Public 
Law  480.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
August  1966  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  en  Governmeut 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  need  for  lnt«r- 
servlce  action  when  management  policies 
and  practices  differ  for  similar  supply  Items, 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  August  1966 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  possible  dollar 
savings  through  expanded  use  of  foreign 
currencies  to  transport  personal  eflecta 
abroad,  Department  of  State,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  dated  August  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  management 
of  selected  time  compliance  technical  orders 
requiring  modifications  to  engines  for  F-lOO 
aircraft.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
August  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  repotrt  on  f)otentlal  reduc- 
tions In  cost  of  automotive  travel  by  Federal 
employees  where  use  of  Government-owned 
vehicles  Is  feasible,  dated  August  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  OperatJons. 

Law  EScactzd  by  La;ciSLATtrRE  or  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Guam 
(with  an  accompanying  document):  to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  or  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Pinal  Settlement  or  Claim  of 
THE   Creek  Nation 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  The  Creek  Nation  v.  The  United 
States,  Docket  No.  276  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Correction  or  Deficiznciks  in  the  Law  Re- 
lating TO  Thett  of  vs.  Postal  Monet 
Orders 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmlttmg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  correct  certain  deficiencies  In  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  theft  and  passing  of  U.S.  [Ktstal 
money  orders  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DisposmoN  or  Ezscunvx  Pafexs 


A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  at 
business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
p>anylng  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Dispoaitlon  of  Papers  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRB8IDKNT     pro. 
tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  resolutions 
committee  at  the  26th  Townsend  National 
Conference  of  the  Townsend  Organization,  In 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
House  bill  2841;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

["Eighth   Guam   Legislature,    1966    (second) 
regular  session  ] 

"Resolution  311 

"Resolution    memorializing    and   requesting 
the    President    and    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States  to  make  funds  available  to 
the  Guam  E<oonoinlc  Development  Author- 
ity for  the  implementation  of  Guam's  eco- 
nomic   development    as   recommended   by 
the  "Federal -Territorial  Com  ml  .sal  on  for  the 
Guam    long-range    economic   development 
plan.'  and  for  other  purposes 
"Introduced  by  Francisco  D.  Perez,  Carlos  P. 
Bordallo,  Paul  M.  Calvo,  Carlos  G.  Comacho, 
Antonio  S.  N.  Duenas,  Alberto  T.  Lamorena, 
Kurt  S.  Moylan,  Vicente  C.  Reyes,  G.  Rlcardo 
Salas,  Tomas  R.  Santos,   Carlos  P.  Tiatano, 
Tomaa  S.  Tanka,  Raymond  P.  Underwood. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
88-170  in  November,  1963,  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  <S%am  through  public  works 
construction,  development  and  stimulation 
of  trade  and  Industry  and  provision  of  com- 
munity facilities; 

"Whereas  Section  6  of  the  same  Act  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  Guam  to  prepare  a  long-range 
economic  development  plan  for  this  territory, 
pursuant  to  which  a  three-member  'Federal- 
Territorial  Commission  for  the  Guam  Long- 
Range  Economic  Development  Plan'  was 
organized: 

"Whereas  said  commission  reputedly  spent 
the  sum  of  (200,000.00  to  compile  its  findings 
and  recommendations,  which  r^>ort  has  been 
released  to  the  public  and  contains  a  compre- 
hensive, elaborate  study  consisting  of  three 
(3)  volumes,  40fi  pages; 

"Whereas  said  commission's  report  draws 
a  vast  and  comprehensive  picture  of  sug- 
gested action  by  the  Government  of  Guam, 
yet  It  falls  to  make  specific  provisions  or  rec- 
ommendation for  Federal  funding  or  finan- 
cial assistance  in  any  specific  area: 

"Whereas  a  grandiose  study  such  as  thijt 
commission  has  presented  to  us  and  placed 
on  our  laps  will  stirely  go  tlie  way  of  In- 
numerable other  studies  and  reports  of  past 
commissions,  committees  and  research 
groups  unless  backed  and  supported  by 
essential  fundings  and  financial  assistance: 
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"WhemtM  tbe  conunlsslon  lta«U  recognizes 
the  Umltatlons  of  our  territorial  funding  and 
financing  capabllltlea.  It  being  no  aecret  that 
thU  territory  does  not  bave  tbe  funda  re- 
quired to  carry  out  efleetlyely  even  a  enum 
portion  of  thU  commlaalon't  recommenda- 
tlona, 

"Whereaa  the  Territory  of  Ouam  haa  cre- 
ated a  public  corporation,  called  'Ouam  Eco- 
nomic Development  Authority'  (OEDA), 
whoae  function  It  la  to  direct,  control  and 
supervise  a  central  and  Integrated  program 
for  tbe  territory's  economic  development, 
which  corporation  has  been  vested  with  am- 
ple and  sufficient  powers  to  accomplish  its 
purpoee; 

"Whereas  this  Development  Authority  Is 
hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  capital  with 
wblcb  to  push  through  adequately  its  proj- 
ects and  Its  mission; 

"Whereas  It  U  vital  and  urgent  that  Ouam 
develop  Its  own  distinct  economy.  Independ- 
ent of  t^e  military,  primarily  because  of 
Guam's  fast  expanding  population;  and  In 
order  to  aid  In  keeping  the  dollars  In  this 
country;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  fighth  Ouam  Legislature 
doea  not^lleve  that  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  United  State*  Congress  to  spend  9200.- 
000.00  for  an  exhaustive  study  for  the  long- 
range  economic  development  of  this  territory 
without  intending  to  follow  through  with 
necessary  appropriations  to  achieve  the  com- 
iBiaslon's  recommendations  and  carry  out  the 
specific  recommended  projects;  now  there- 
fore, be  R 

"Resolved  that  this  Legislature  request  and 
memorialize,  as  it  hereby  requests  and  me- 
morializes the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  intro- 
duce and  enact  legislation  or  find  other  ways 
and  means  which  would  make  available  and 
lend  to  the  Ouam  Economic  Development 
Authority  (OEDA)  the  sum  of  One  Hundred 
Million  Dollars  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
and  utilizing  tbe  same  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Ouam  to  be  expended  by  OEDA 
In  pursuance  of  its  alms,  purposes  and  au- 
thorised activities,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
projects  and  recommendations  of  the  Ped- 
eral-Tsmtorlal  Ouam  Commission  created  by 
Section  8  of  Public  Law  No.  8S-170;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved  that  this  Legislature  create  and 
constitute  a  select  committee  of  three  (3) 
of  its  members  as  It  hereby  creates  and  con- 
stitutes said  committee,  whose  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  whose 
functlona  and  duties  shall  be  to  take  up  the 
•ubj«ct  matter  of  this  Resolution  with  the 
PfMldnit  of  tbe  United  States,  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  Department  of  the  Ingt 
terior.  tbe  Oovemor  of  Ouam,  OE33A  ana 
such  other  officials,  offices  and  instrumentali- 
tlM  of  the  federal  and  territorial  govern - 
OMnts  as  may  be  necessary,  with  the  end  in 
▼lew  of  following  through  with  the  Intent 
of  this  Resolution  and  do  everything  poaslble 
to  negotiate  and  obtain  for  OEDA  the  loan 
hereinabove   mentioned;    be   it   further 

"Resolved  that  said  committee  submit  Its 
nport  of  action  taken  and  of  accomplish- 
menta  to  this  lx>dy  as  soon  as  feasible;  and 
be  it  finally 

"Resolved  that  the  Speaker  cerUfy  and  the 
LegislaUve  Secretary  atteet  to  the  adoption 
of  this  Resolution  and  that  copies  thereof 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  each  member  of  the  United  State* 
Congre**.  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  the  Oovemor  of  Ouam  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Ouam  Economic  Devel- 
opment Authority. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  9tb  day  of  July  IWe 
"Cailo*  p.  TArrAKo, 

"SpeaAeer. 
"Cakijos  p.  Bokdallo, 
"Acting  Legislative  Secretary". 


A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  Elgtjth  Guam  Legislature, 
transmitting  articles  In  supptort  of  the  Guam 
Elected  Oovernorshlp  t^ll  iwlth  accompany- 
ing ]>apers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations.  WaslUng- 
ton,  D.C.,  praying  for  tile  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  American  Police 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

Several  resolutions  aHopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Police  Associations, 
Washington.  D.C.,  remonstrating  against  ball 
bonds,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopttd  by  the  Catholic 
Family  Life  Program.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of  any 
legislation  which  would  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  family  privacy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  fty  the  Kentucky  State 
Humane  Federation,  pfaylng  for  the  enact- 
ment of  House  bill  10049  and  Senate  bill 
2576,  relating  to  humatie  treatment  of  ani- 
mals used  In  experiments  and  tests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  telegram  from  the  commander-in-chief. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  New  York.  N.Y.,  embodying  two  reso- 
lutions adopted,  at  the  national  convention, 
reaffirming  support  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  and  praying  for 
the  enforcement  of  law  against  un-American 
actions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS    OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  tSbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3261.  A  bill  to  auihorlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert  Island 
Regional  School  Distriat  (Bept.  No.  1522). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AflaKs.  with  amendments: 

S.  2536.  A  bill  to  ame»d  tbe  act  of  March  1, 
1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to 
permanently  set  aside  Certain  lands  In  Utah 
as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion," and  for  other  purpKJses  (Kept.  No. 
1526). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  3460.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  for  sci- 
entific and  technologioal  research,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  Ko.  1523);   and 

S.  3S04.  A  bin  to  ame»d  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  contin- 
uance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  '*^e  Pacific  Islsjnds  (Rept.  No.  1524) . 

By  Mr.  feUCHEL.  from  the  Conomlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insxilar  Altalrs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8. 1807.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  In  tlie  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No.  1526) . 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porastry,  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

H.H.  14929.  An  act  to  promote  Interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further 
economic  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1527). 

By  Mr.  TTDINOS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment :  \ 

HJt.  9824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
s\irance  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934.  a*  amended  (Rept.  No. 
1629). 


By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  10823.  An  act  relating  to  credit  We 
Insurance  and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance with  respect  to  student  loans  (Rept. 
No.  15301 ;  and 

H.R.  14205.  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  require  Its  preservation  and  continued 
use  as  a  public  market,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1531) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  1066.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-1701 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  increase 
the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  retired 
Judges  iRept.  No.  1528) . 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP   A   COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Bernard  J.  Leddy.  of  Vermont,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Vermont. 

By  Mr.  SMATHEBS,  from  the  Comm:ttt« 
on    the   Judiciary: 

David  W.  Dyer,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  fifth  circuit. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IN- 
TRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S.  3760.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Richard  L. 
Bass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S,  3761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clta  Rita 
Leola  Ines;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By     Mr.     SCOTT     (for     himself,    Mr. 
DoMiNTCK.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bxkkitt, 
Mr.   Case,   Mr.   Fannin.   Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.   KncHEL,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S,  3762.  A  bill  /CO  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission  on  Public  Management,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  abo\'e  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lauschi)  ; 
S.  3763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  cf  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent 
to  Incite  a  riot,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  3764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Jos* 
Escobar  (also  known  as  Joe  Orosco);  to  the 
Conmalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3765.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Federal  con- 
trol over  foreign  banking  corporations  oper- 
ating within  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  several  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appesr 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

3.3766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahmad 
^t)bss  Ohoml,  Mohammad  All  Tarkeahlan, 
uid  Mostafa  Tarkeshlan;  to  the  Committee 
an  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

8.376'7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Plre- 
ina*  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
diry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hboska  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  PELL: 

S.  3788.  A  bill  to  provide  adjustments  In 
umultles  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pill  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  tinder 
t  separate  heading. ) 
ByMr.  TOWER: 

SJ.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  providing 
lor  appropriate  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags 
of  the  United  States  surrounding  the  Wash- 
ington Montmient;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Town  when  he 
lEtroduced  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
E3JPRESSION    OP    SENSE    OP    CON- 
GRESS RELATING  TO  TREATMENT 
OP  RHODESIA  BY  THE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res.  297)  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  about  the  treatment  of 
Rhodesia  by  the  U.S.  Government,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
beading.) 


CREATION   OF  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   TECHNOLOGY   AND   HU- 
MAN ENVIRONMENT 
Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 

wiPH,  Mr.  BoGcs,  Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr. 

^rroN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 

««' to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 

Technology  and  Human   Environment. 

Which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

^  'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
M  u'^^"  submitted   by   Mr.   Muskie, 

»hlch     appears     under     a     separate 

heading.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Kttchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
^rior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
«a  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
^*"*te  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
aihpli!!f^!?^°"*  consent,  the  following 
?«»aimlttees  were  authorized  to  meet 
uunng  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

Ane  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
'«^ations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
*™?ent  Operations. 

^Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Ju3S?°^"^  of  the  Committee  on  the 
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On  request  of  Mr.  IjCansiteu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxiorz,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  C<Hnmlttee  on 
Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirz,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Article  written  by  Karl  Abraham  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul- 
letm.  regarding  the  construction  of  a  water- 
desalting  project  at  the  Red  Sea,  constructed 
by  the  Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton  Corp.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Pelled.  managing  director  of  the  Israel 
Electric  Corp.,  Ltd..  In  connection  therewith. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


USE  OP  SCIENTIFIC  TOOLS  TO 
BENEFIT  ALL  MANKIND 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  over  the  past  decade  enacted  a  host 
of  creative  programs  designed  to  solve 
our  public,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems. We  have  made  Important  strides 
forward  in  education,  health  care,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  urban  development,  but 
the  dimensions  of  our  remaining  prob- 
lems are  staggering. 

There  are  9  million  substandard 
housing  units  in  the  United  States,  most 
of  them  in  urban  areas. 

Ten  thousand  of  our  Nation's  commu- 
rUties  will  face  serious  problems  of  air 
pollution. 

The  demand  for  water  consumption 
may  exceed  the  available  supply  before 
the  end  of  this  century. 

Traffic  Jams  cost  the  Nation  over  $5 
billion  each  year. 

In  one  State  alone,  engineers  estimate 
that  Government  documents  will  fill 
nearly  400  miles  of  filing  cabinets  by 
1990. 

It  is  clear  that  problems  of  this  mag^ni- 
tude  are  not  susceptible  to  the  tradi- 
tional solutions.  We  must  reach  for  new 
ways  to  manage  the  public  business  ef- 
fectively and  economically. 

We  have  available  to  us  already  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  technology  in 


private  industry.   We  have  seen  how  new 

technique*   of   management   analysis 

the  so-called  "systems  approach" — have 
streamlined  our  Defense  Establishment 
and  brought  the  universe  within  man's 
reach. 

The  systems  aw>roach  is  usually  iden- 
tified with  the  techniques  put  to  such 
good  use  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  aerospace  industry. 

With  the  systems  approach  we  can  use 
the  latest  scientific  tools  to  deal  with 
water  and  air  pollution,  just  to  cite  one 
area  of  great  national  concern.  This 
new  technology  can  test  for  pollution, 
anticipate  pollution,  and  provide  tech- 
niques to  prevent  and  correct  pollution. 

Systems  management  techniques  can 
be  used  also  in  dealing  with  the  air  and 
surface  transportation  problems  affect- 
ing the  Nation  today.  They  can  be  made 
to  work  to  help  free  the  flow  of  city 
workers  to  suburban  homes,  to  resolve 
the  incredibly  complicated  problems  of 
air  safety  and  air  traffic  control. 

In  housing,  systems  technology  can 
help  improve  the  design  of  homes,  sim- 
plify the  planning  of  housing  patterns, 
provide  for  more  efficient  and  rapid  ad- 
ministration of  housing  development  pro- 
grams— all  toward  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  same  set  of  tools  can  be  put  to  use 
to  help  us  educate  our  children.  Improve 
the  health  of  our  families,  and  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement. 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  tools  at  our  disposal.  I  believe 
that  we  should  put  those  tools  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing:  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Public  Management.  My  bill  is- co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Dominick,  Allott. 
Bennett.  Case,  Fannin,  J.^vr^s.  Kuchel' 
Morton,  and  Tower.  A  companion 
measure  is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
other  body  by  Representative  Morse  of 
Massachusetts  and  more  than  40  of  his 
colleagues. 

This  Commission  would  bring  to  bear 
on  the  management  of  public  business 
the  very  best  minds  in  private  industry. 
Government,  labor,  and  education.  Its 
mandate  is  to  answer  two  fimdamental 
questions:  Can  new  management  tech- 
nology aid  us  in  solving  public  problems' 
What  is  the  best  way  to  do  the  job? 

This  bill  proposes  that  a  National  Com- 
mission be  appointed  by  the  President  in 
order  to  study  and  recommend  the  man- 
nertin  which  modem  systems  analysis 
and  management  techniques  may  be 
utilized  to  resolve  national  and  commu- 
nity problems  In  the  nondefense  sector. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  a  Chairman.  Vice  Chairman,  and  11 
other  members,  who  shall  be  experienced 
in  the  subject  matter  to  be  studied  by 
the  Commission,  and  shall  include  rep- 
resentatives from  Government,  business, 
labor,  and  education.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  may  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  and  any  other  staff  personnel 
required. 

The  Commission  would  have  an  active 
life  of  approximately  2Vi  years.    At  the 
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end  of  1  year  It  would  provide  tbe  Pred- 
dent  and  the  Congren  with  a  prelimi- 
nary report  including  a  predae  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  problems,  a  preliminary  anal- 
yris  of  tbe  appUeabillty  of  these  new 
management  techniques  to  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  public  problems,  and  a  detailed 
plan  for  continuing  study  leading  up  to 
the  final  report  Then.  18  months  later, 
the  Commission  would  submit  its  final 
report,  containing  explicit  plans,  includ- 
ing case  ezamplee,  for  applying  particu- 
lar management  tectmology  to  spedflc 
public  problems.  This  report  would  also 
contain  recommendations  for  legislation. 
Federal  executive  action,  and  State  and 
local  governmental  action  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  application  of  these  tech- 
niques. 

llie  Commission  would  study  and  in- 
vestigate the  followtog  major  areas: 

First.  Definition  of  those  social  and 
economic  problems  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "systems  approach"  appears 
to  hold  promise. 

Second.  Analysis  of  the  many  modem 
management  techniques  currently  being 
iised  in  the  aerospace  field  to  determine 
those  which  are  best  suited  for  applica- 
tion in  the  nondefense  sector  and  what 
modifications  may  be  required. 

Third.  An  assessment  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  governmental  and 
private  investment  in  these  areas,  includ- 
ing the  degree  of  public  Involvement  and 
the  best  procedures  for  Oovemment  sup- 
port and  funding. 

Fourth.  An  assessment  of  the  optimum 
organizational  relationships  among  sev- 
eral levels  of  governmental  authorities. 

Fifth.  The  role  of  small  business  and 
organized  labor  in  the  application  of 
these  new  managonent  techniques. 

Sixth.  An  assessment  of  potential  con- 
tributions of  the  universities  toward  re- 
solving public  management  problems. 

The  tasks  of  management  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprise  have  become 
more  complex  due  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  problems  Inherent  in  a  dyiuunic  so- 
ciety such  as  ours,  and  due,  of  course,  to 
advances  in  science  and  technology.  The 
problems  of  managing  even  the  largest 
Federal  programs  .of  a  generation  ago 
were  small  compared  to  those  of  today. 
AU  levels  of  government— Federal,  State, 
and  local — are  finding  it  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  solve  their  complex  management 
problons  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  to  a  large 
extent  because  they  lack  the  management 
techniques  and  skills  that  have  been  ap- 
plied so  successfully  in  private  industry. 

Although  there  are  studies  in  process 
dealing  with  the  use  of  systems  analysis 
in  several  nondefense  areas,  the  ques- 
tions of  where  and  how  the  systems  ap- 
proach is  most  applicable  and  the  prob- 
lems as  to  how  these  can  best  be  tM^plled 
are  stiUlargely  unanswered.  Those  ques- 
tions require  the  attention  of  a  Commis- 
sion, appointfd  by  the  President,  to  in- 
clude the  best  minds  in  the  field  of 
modem  management  technology. 

Some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
have  reoently  introduced  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  either  directly  by  exeeu- 
Ure  departmcDta  or  through  grants  to 


the  States,  for  contracts  with  universi- 
ties or  other  orgEuiiiatlons  which  would 
attempt  to  apply  the  systems  analysis 
approach  to  public  problems.  We  fully 
support  our  colleagues  on  the  basic  Issue 
of  stimulating  governmental  support  for 
such  endeavors,  but  we  also  believe  that 
a  national  commission  is  required  first 
to  provide  the  overfill  analysis  and  In- 
formed recommendations  needed  by  all 
governmental  authorities  who  may  have 
reason  to  use  the  ^stems  approach  In 
the  future. 

The  significance  of  the  proposal  goes 
far  beyond  the  mere  application  of  sys- 
tems management  and  the  new  tech- 
nology. The  Commission  would  be  the 
first  step  in  a  major  new  political  de- 
parture. What  is  envisioned  is  the  ap- 
plication by  private  Industry  of  the.se  new 
problem-solving  techniques  to  public 
policy  problems.  B;/  utilizing  the  vital 
skills  of  private  industry,  under  contract 
to  the  Government,  it  is  possible  at  the 
same  time  to  solve  these  increasingly 
complex  problems  and  to  attack  inform- 
atively the  great  pmblems  presented  by 
the  constant  burgeoning  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  multifarious  aspects. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  blU  (S.  3762)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Public  Manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


PROHIBITION  OP  TRAVEL  IN  INTER- 
STATE OR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
WITH  INTENT  TO  INCITE  A  RIOT 

Mr.  MAGNUSOU.  Mr.  President,  I- 
Introduce,  on  behfilf  of  myself  and 
Senator  LAtrscHB,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  ame»d  title  18  to  punish 
those  who  travel  in  Interstate  commerce 
with  the  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance.  This  bill,  is  a 
duplicate  of  section  502,  Protection  of 
Rights,  of  H.R.  14165,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966.  which  was  recently  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Lausche  has  alerted  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  report  of  a  Cleveland  grand  jury 
which  Implicated  professional  agitators 
in  the  recent  riots  |n  Cleveland's  Hough 
area.  The  importance  of  evidence  of 
this  nature  cannot  te  overestimated.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  my  belief  that  this  section 
of  the  bill  should  be  separately  considered 
and  acted  upon.*  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3763)  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Oode  to  prohibit  travel 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with 
intent  to  Incite  a  riot,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  bB^  Mr.  Magnttsow  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  LaItsche)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  followj: 

S.  3763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  ameiMlcd 
by  inserting,  immediately  after  chapter  101 
thereof,  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER    102 — RIOTS 

"5  2101.     Riots 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  Includliij 
the  mall,  with  intent  to — 

"(1)  Incite,  promote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on,  or  facilitate  the  Incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot  or 
other  violent  clvU  disturbance;  or 

"(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  Is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  Stat* 
law.  in  furtherance  of,  or  during  commission 
of,  any  act  speci&ed  In  paragraph  (1);  or 

"(3)  assist,  encourage,  or  Instruct  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  specl- 
aed  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2); 
and  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 
form any  act  specified  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  "Part  I— 
Crimes"  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  following: 

"101.  Records  and  reports 2071 

the  following  new  chapter  reference: 

"102.  Riots    — ---  2101". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the 
field  In  which  any  provision  of  this  Act  op- 
erates to  the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  proTl- 
slons  of  this  Act  be  construed  as  Invalidat- 
ing any  provision  of  State  law  unless  such 
provision  Is  Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  provision  thereof. 


FOREIGN  BANKING  CONTROL  BILL; 
UNIFORM  REGXXLATION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN BANKS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  regulation  for  foreign  banking 
corporations  doing  business  in  the  United 
States  and  Its  territories. 

Under  present  law,  foreign  banking  to 
the  United  States  is  regulated  by  the 
States.    This  arrangement  falls  to  tsltt 

into  suxount  the  foreign  policy  and  fw- 

eign  trade  implications  of  the  intemH"— 
tional  banking  industry,  and  causes  some 
foreign  governments  to  impose  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  U.S.  banking  corpo- 
rations doing  business  abroad. 

Under  existing  law  any  foreign  bank- 
ing corporation  desirous  of  doing  out- 
ness m  the  United  States  must  obt^ 
permission  from  the  individual  State  m 
which  it  seeks  to  open  its  branch,  wen- 
cy  or  controlled  subsidiary.  According- 
ly, I  am  informed  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  had  to  explain  to  many  unoe- 
lievlng  foreign  banking  concerns  prop»- 
Ing  to  do  business  in  the  United  8Wa 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  cot- 
trol  over  the  right  of  entry  or  of  super- 
vision over  such  activities. 

Although  the  Constitution  provio» 
that  the  Congress  has  responsiblutT  »» 


controlling  money  and  for  managing  the 
International  monetary  affairs  of  the 
Nstlon,  none  of  the  various  Federal 
banking  agencies — that  Is,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  Federal  Reserve,  FDIC — 
hM  any  jurisdiction  over  foreign  banks. 
Yet  these  same  agencies  account  for  98 
percent  of  domestic  deposits.  At  a  time 
Then  the  Nation  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  the 
voluntary  credit  restraint  program  and 
other  measures  concerning  our  domestic 
economy  and  balance  of  payments.  It  Is 
incompatible  with  the  national  interest 
that  State  bsuiking  authorities  should 
still  maintain  complete  regulatory  au- 
thority and  control  over  admittance  of 
foreign  banks. 

It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  have  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  the  foreign  banks  be- 
cause of  the  degree  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  required  to  appraise  various  ap- 
plications as  well  as  to  examine  and 
regulate  foreign  institutions.  Because 
these  activities  constitute  such  a  small 
prt^rtion  of  the  supervisory  functions 
of  any  State,  the  desired  specialization  in 
the  international  banking  field  has  not 
been  developed. 

National  regulation  of  foreign  banks 
should  encourage  other  nations  to  grant 
reciprocal  privileges  to  our  banks  which 
operate  or  wish  to  operate  abroad. 

It  may  on  occasion  be  necessary  to 
deny  some  foreign  bank  entry  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  Such  a  re- 
fusal should  originate  at  the  Federal  level 
where  foreign  policy  Implications  may  be 
assessed.  Under  present  law,  foreign 
banks  can  open  branches  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Oregon.  If  our 
policy  is  to  deny  branch  banking  facili- 
ties to  foreign  banks,  then,  on  the  same 
theory,  U.S.  banks  can  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  open  new  branches  or  to  con- 
tinue operating  in  foreign  countries. 

The  policy  contained  In  the  legislation 
Is  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
between  the  advocates  of  unlimited  entry 
and  those  who  would  severely  restrict 
access  according  to  the  will  of  the  State 
in  which  the  bank  is  to  do  business.  The 
proposal  establishes  the  following  regu- 
laUons:  First  an  approval  procedure,  fol- 
lowed by  periodic  examination  similar  to 
WAt  of  national  banks;  second  a  firm— 
wt  appealable— revocation  and  suspen- 
sion procedure;  and  third  reapproval 
every  5  years. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  much  debate 
over  some  of  the  details  of  this  leglsla- 
o<»i,  but  my  Intention  Is  to  arouse  suf- 
ncient  interest  in  the  general  proposition 
w  which  the  bill  is  committed;  that  is. 
tM  V^^'"*^  Government  must  take  over 
MM  important  function.  The  idea  has 
wn  brillianUy  set  out  by  Prof.  Jack 
Wck  of  Columbia  University  in  a  paper 
aoued  'Foreign  Banking  in  the  United 
°»tes '  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
^•nalttee  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Zwlck 
P«nu  out  that  foreign  banks  would  not 
«  a  threat  to  the  small  depositor 
«™nted  bank,  but  rather  foreign  bank- 
"«  operations  would  likely  be  limited  to 
»  nandful  of  major  cities— mainly  for- 
=Wi  trade  centers— where  it  would  be 
*»nomical  to  operate. 


In  concluding  his  paper,  Professor 
Zwlck  sums  up  his  case  for  Federal 
chartering  of  foreign  banks,  as  follows; 

The  reoommendatlooi  for  free  entry  and 
equal  access  for  foreign  banks  appears  to  be 
supported  by  past  performance.  Especially 
In  the  States  whose  foreign  banking  laws 
are  most  liberal,  both  bankers  and  super- 
visory officials  argue  that  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  States  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  The 
foreign  banks  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
as  centers  of  International  finance  and  trade. 
A  byproduct  of  this  development  has  been 
the  expansion  of  trade  In  which  U.S.  firms 
have  been  Important  participants  and  which 
several  domestic  banks  have  financed  to  an 
Increasing  degree.  The  foreign  banking  in- 
stitutions have  Introduced  new  financial  in- 
struments In  the  trade  financing  field  and, 
thus,  have  complemented  the  activities  of 
domestic  banks.  There  has  been  little levl- 
dence  or  complaints  of  competitive  develop- 
ments unfavorable  to  the  domestic  banks, 
and  most  banks  rep>ort  Improved  correspond- 
ent relations  since  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign banking  Institutions  here.  In  certain 
Instances  the  foreign  banks  have  provided 
personal  banking  services  to  ethnic  groujM 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  denied  these 
services  and  who  probably  would  have  held 
some  of  their  money  outside  the  banking 
system.  Finally,  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
existence  of  foreign  banJcs  here  and  branches 
and  subsidiaries  of  U.S,  banks  overseas  prob- 
ably has  had  favorable  payments  effects. 

I  hoj)e  that  this  proposal'  will  receive 
the  attention  which  It  deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lay  on  the  table  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness. Tuesday,  September  6,  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  3765)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral control  over  foreign  banking  cor- 
porations operathig  within  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sev- 
eral territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CiUTency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  3785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  title 
12  of  the  United  States  Code  be  amended  as 
f  oUowB : 

"SBOET  Trn.B 
"SrcnoK  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Banking  Control  Act." 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BRANCHES,    AGENCIES,    OE 
StrBSnjIARIBS 

"Sec.  2.  Except  as  herein  provided,  any 
foreign  banking  corporation  must  hereafter, 
obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  establish  and  operate  a 
branch  or  branches,  an  agency  or  agencies,  or 
a  controUod  subsidiary  office  or  offices  within 
any  State. 

"APPEOVAI.  BT  OOXFTBOLLEm 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Pactors. — ^The  ComptroUer  at 
the  Currency  shaU  grant  a  charter  to  con- 


duct tbe  businees  of  Hanting  through  any 
agency,  branch  or  controlled  subaldiary  only 
after  a  consideration  of  the  foUowtng  factor*: 

"(1)  the  convenience  of  the  business  com- 
munity where  the  foreign  banking  corpora- 
tion Intends  to  operate  Its  agency,  branch, 
or  controlled  subsidiary: 

"(2)  the  written  comments  of  the  De- 
partment of  State; 

"(3)   the  national  public  interest. 

"(b)  Views  of  State  Dxpakticent. — Upon 
receipt  of  an  amplication  by  a  foreign  bank- 
ing corporation  to  operate  a  branch,  agency, 
or  controlled  subsidiary  office,  tbe  Comp- 
troller shall  traiismlt  pertinent  data  relative 
thereto  to  the  Umted  States  Department  of 
State  which  shall  then  have  sixty  days  In 
which  to  transmit  its  views  on  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Comptroller  who  shall  In  the  due 
course  of  his  deliberations  on  the  applica- 
tion, consider  such  views  as  preecrlbed  m 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  thU  section. 

"REQUIKZMENT8    OF   APPLICATION 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Contents. — Any  foreign  bank- 
ing corporation  may  apply  for  permission  to 
establish  and  op>erate  a  branch,  agency  or 
controlled  subsidiary  banking  office  by  sub- 
scribing and  submitting  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  a  written  application  in  such 
form  as  the  Comptroller  shall  prescribe,  eet- 
tlng  forth: 

"(1)  The  name  of  such  foreign  banking 
corfKxration: 

"(2)  The  amount  of  actual  paid-in  capital, 
surplus  fund,  and  imdlvlded  profits  of  the 
foreign  banking  corporation  each  expressed 
in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  dollar  equivalent  of  which  amount, 
as  determined  by  the  ComptroUer,  shall  be 
deemed  the  amount  of  the  bank's  capit&l, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits; 

"  ( 3 )  The  place  at  which  the  proposed  office 
Is  to  be  situated; 

"(4)  The  nature  and  character  of  tbe  bus- 
iness to  be  engaged  In  at  the  proposed  office; 

"(5)  Such  other  Information  as  the  Comp- 
troller may  require. 

"(b)  Sttppostino  DoCTTMEirrs. — An  i4>pllca- 
tlon  to  operate  a  branch,  agency  or  con- 
trolled subsidiary  office,  must  be  acoompsaled 
by— 

"  ( 1 )  A  certified  copy  of  the  foreign  bank- 
ing corporation's  charter  or  articles  ot  In- 
corporation and  of  its  bylaws  or  equivalent 
documents  m  a  form  satisfactory  to  the 
Comptroller; 

"(2)  A  certificate  designating  the  Oocnp- 
troUer  and  his  successor  In  Office  as  the 
agent  of  the  corporation  upon  whom  pitx^eaa 
may  be  served  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
against  the  foreign  banking  corporation,  its 
agents  or  instrumentalltlea  arising  out  of 
Its  banking  activities  within  any  State.  The 
Comptroller  shall  forward  by  maU,  postage 
prepaid,  a  copy  of  every  proceae  SMred  upon 
him  addressed  to  the  manager  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  at  a  previously  destgnated 
place  of  bxislness  wherever  located  In  tbe 
several  States,  Territories  and  poHessloos  ot 
the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico; 

"(3)  A  certificate  of  designation,  which 
may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  thereafter. 
specifying  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manager,  agent,  or  other  person  to  whom 
procees  shall  be  forwarded; 

"(4)  Proof  satisfactory  to  the  ComptroUer. 
in  tbe  form  of  an  opinion  at  the  appniprtate 
bank  supervisory  authority,  if  any,  opinion 
of  counsel,  or  otherwise,  that  the  foreign 
banking  corporation  has  been  autborlBed  by 
its  charter  to  carry  on  the  bualnsM  of  bank- 
ing in  the  country  of  Its  Incorporatton  and 
that  it  has  fully  compiled  with  the  laws  ot 
that  country; 

"(S)  A  charter  fee  of  one  thousand  dollan 
for  each  branch,  agency,  or  controlled  sub- 
sidiary office  aj^Ued  for;  and 
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"(6)  etiieliaddltlaiMliiiataitalMtlMOomp- 
traUar  abaU  nquln. 

"AVtmumm  or  ooMPnoLLB 

**8h>.  B.  (a)  XxAKnrATioiT  urn  Xzmn. — 
Th*  OomptroUer  of  the  Currmey  ihaU  cauM 
^^  aatlonAl  bank  ezamlnen  to  examine  the 
tasancb  or  bnuichee.  agency  or  agendea,  or 
ootxtroUed  aubrtdlary  oOce  or  oOcea  of  each 
foreign  hanlring  eorporatton  authorised  to  do 
Imilnni  under  eectton  3  of  thla  Act  at  leaet 
M  frequently  an  the  ComptroUer  ezamlnea 
national  banka.  The  examiner  making  the 
examination  of  any  office  of  a  f  ortign  banking 
oorporatlon  ihaU  baye  power  to  make  a 
tborough  examination  of  aU  the  aSalra  of 
the  bank  which  relate  to  the  operation  of 
•ooh  oOoe  and  In  doing  so  he  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oatha  and  to  examine 
any  of  the  odkseta  and  agenta  thereof  under 
oath  and  ahall  make  a  full  and  detailed  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  aald  ofllce  to  the 
Ooo^ytroUer  of  tbe  Cvirrency.  Tbe  expense 
ot  such  examination  ahall  be  aaaeeaert  on  the 
foreign  banking  corporation  and  ahall  be 
proportioned  to  the  aaaeta  or  reaourcea  of 
tha  oflBoe  or  oOkwa  lo  examined  at  a  rate  or 
eeale  aet  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

"(b)  CoicPXJAXci  wrrR  Bttlxs. — The  for- 
eign banking  corporation,  with  reepect  to  the 
buitneaa  and  affairs  of  Its  branch,  agency  or 
oontroUed  subaldlary  ahall  be  aubject  to  and 
will  con4>ly  with  all  regulations  and  rules 
ot  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ctirrency  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall  file  all  reports 
of  condition  and  other  reports  as  the  Oomp- 
troUer may  from  time  to  time  require.  If 
at  any  time,  the  foreign  government  under 
whoae  laws  the  parent  bank  of  the  agency, 
branch,  or  controlled  subsidiary  was  orga- 
nlMd,  ebaagw  Its  lawi  or  regulations  affect- 
ing Uhlted  States  banks  operating  thereunder 
(dlreotly  or  through  subsldlarlee)  the  Comp- 
troUer ot  the  Currancy  shall  have  authority 
to  Impnee  the  same  conditions  upon  the  for- 
slgn  banking  corporation  or  Ita  branch,  agen- 
cy or  ooQtrolled  subsidiary  operating  within 
tlM  XTOttad  SUtes.  the  Dtstrlet  of  Columbia, 
the  Tanltotles  and  possessions  of  the  United 
Staljes.  or  the  Oommon wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(o)  AooopifTS  With  DariMUTAazas. — Tbe 
tnrtifn  banking  corporation  will  keep  on  de- 
posit, in  accordance  with  such  niles  and 
refuUtlooa  as  the  Comptrollar  of  tbe  Cur- 
rency shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  with 
such  depositaries  as  the  Comptroller  shall 
^>proTev  aaseta  In  rach  amounts  and  in  such 
kinds  as  the  ComptroUer  shall  deem  appro- 
priate, for  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  fi- 
nancial condition,  the  protection  of  deposl- 
ton  and  the  public  Interest,  and  tbe  main- 
tenance of  public  confidence  in  the  business 
of  the  foreign  laranoh.  agency  or  controlled 
subaldlary,  and  the  Comptroller  may  pre- 
aortbe  different  amounts  and  kinds  of  as- 
sets which  different  foreign  banking  corpora- 
tions Shall  malTitaln  on  deposit  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Rssivas. — Tbe  foreign  hanking  cor- 
poration shall  maintain  such  reservee  against 
deposits  In  its  United  Statee  offices  as  the 
ComptKdler  may  from  time  to  time  require, 
but  In  no  event  shall  tbsse  reserves  be  low- 
er than  thoee  required  of  national  banks. 

"(e)  Books  ams  Rboobos. — ^The  foreign 
banlring  corporation  shall  maintain  separate 
books  and  records  for  the  buslneas  and  af- 
fairs of  Its  branch,  sgency  or  controlled  sub- 
sidiary oOoas  In  aooordance  with  such  rules 
and  rsgttlatlons  as  the  OomptroUer  may  pre- 
soilbsk 

"(t)  Two  Tlua  iMT^VAZja — ^Approval  to  do 
builness  mxder  this  Act  ahaU  be  Issued  by 
tiM  OomptroUer  for  a  live  year  period.  At 
tiM  sod  Of  the  five  year  pcfflod  the  forelcn 
1»>nk1nt  oorpocatton  must  re-apply  to  the 
OomptioDar  of  the  Correnoy  for  approval 
to  oonttntM  In  buslnsas  for  another  five  year 
-period. 


"(g)  RxvocATioir  astd  StrspxirsioN. — The 
ComptroUer  shaU  have  ultimate  authority  to 
revoke  or  suspend  any  charter  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  if — 

"(1)  Tbe  foreign  banking  corporation's 
domestic  branch,  agedcy  or  controUed  sub- 
sidiary is  conducting  Its  business  in  an  un- 
safe or  unsound  manner;  or 

"(3)  The  foreign  banlting  corporation's 
domestic  branch,  agency  or  controlled  sub- 
aldlary has  faUed  to  comply  with  a  rule, 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Comptroller;  or 

"(3)  The  foreign  banking  corporation's 
domestic  branch,  agency  or  controlled  sub- 
sidiary has  violated  cr  refused  to  comply 
with  appUcable  federal  or  state  law;  or 

"(4)  The  directors  (or  equivalent  persons 
in  charge)  of  any  agency,  branch  or  con- 
trolled subsidiary  ofllc#,  shall  knowingly  vio- 
late, or  knowingly  i>erinlt  any  of  tbe  officers, 
agents  or  servants  of  the  agency,  branch  or 
controlled  subsidiary  to  violate  any  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter.  Such  vloiation 
shaU,  however,  be  determined  and  adjudged 
by  a  proper  district  Or  Territorial  court  of 
the  United  States  In  a  suit  brought  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Compta-oUer  of  the  Currency, 
In  his  own  name,  before  the  Imposed  sanc- 
tion becomes  final.  And  In  cases  of  such 
violation,  every  director  (or  equivalent  per- 
son in  charge)  who  participated  in  or  as- 
sented to  the  same  may  be  held  liable  in  bis 
personal  and  Individual  capacity  for  aU  dam- 
ages which  the  association,  its  shareholders 
or  any  person,  shall  have  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  such  violation. 

"(6)  Any  final  determination  of  the 
Comptroller  may  only  be  appealed  to  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla. 

"PINSLTDtS 

"Sec.  6.  Every  foreign  banking  corpora- 
tion, its  agency,  branch  or  controUed  sub- 
sidiary which  falls  to  make  and  transmit  any 
report  required  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  »100  for  each  day 
after  the  day  such  report  was  to  be  made  or 
transmitted.  Whenever  any  foreign  bank- 
ing corporation,  its  agency,  branch,  or  con- 
troUed subsidiary  delays  or  refuses  to  pay 
tbe  penalty  herein  Imposed,  after  It  haa  been 
assessed  by  the  Comptt-oller  of  the  Currency, 
the  amount  thereof  may  be  obtcdned  upon 
the  order  of  the  CoijiptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency, out  of  interest  or  principal  of  the 
assets  which  may  be  ntalntalned  with  United 
States  depositaries  pursuant  to  section  6(c) 
of  this  Bill.  All  sums  of  money  collected  by 
the' Comptroller  for  pee^altles  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  after  deduction  of  the  costs 
incurred  in  their  coUettlon. 

"EXXSCISE     or     POWERS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  ijJCiDENtrAL  to  Banking. — For- 
eign banking  corporation  branches  or  con- 
trolled subsidiaries  authorized  to  do  business 
under  this  section  mafy  exercise  all  such  In- 
cidental powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  tbe  business  of  banking  to  tbe  extent 
lawful  for  national  baaics. 

"(b)  PmnciAST  CAPScrrT. — The  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  stall  be  authorized  and 
empowered  to  grant  by  special  permit  to  any 
agency,  branch,  or  coniroUed  subsidiary  office 
applying  therefor,  the  right  to  sict  as  trustee, 
executor,  admlnlstratpr,  registrar  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  guardian  ti  estates,  assignee,  re- 
ceiver, committee  of  estates  of  insane  per- 
sons, or  in  any  othet  fiduciary  capacity  In 
which  state  banlu.  tntst  companies,  or  other 
corporations  which  Qome  into  competition 
with  national  banks  are  permitted  to  act 
under  the  laws  of  tbe  State  In  which  the 
agency,  branch,  or  controlled  subsidiary  is 
located. 

"(1)  Any  agency,  bzimch  or  controlled  sub- 
sidiary exercising  any  or  aU  of  the  powers 
enumerated  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shaU  segregate  aU  seats  held  in  any  fiduci- 


ary capacity  from  the  general  assets  ot  the 
foreign  banlring  corporation,  its  ageacr 
branch  or  controUed  subsidiary,  and  «>»«n' 
keep  a  separate  set  of  books  and  reoonlt 
showing  in  proper  detail  all  transacUons  en- 
gaged in  under  authority  of  this  section. 

"(2)  No  agency,  branch,  or  contrclled  Bub- 
sldiary  shaU  receive  in  its  trust  department 
deposits  of  current  fimds,  subject  to  check, 
or  the  deposit  of  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  other  items  for  collection  or  ex- 
change purposes.  Funds  deposltetl  or  held 
In  trust  awaiting  investment  shall  be  carried 
In  a  separate  account  and  shall  noi  be  used 
by  the  foreign  banking  corporation.  Its  agen- 
cy, branch  or  controlled  subsidiary  In  th« 
conduct  of  Its  buslneas  unless  It  shall  flnt 
set  aside  in  the  trust  department  United 
States  bonds  or  other  securities  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

"LOCATION 

"Sec  8.  Oenxkal  Rmji. — A  fcwelgn  banking 
corporation  may  with  the  Comptroller's  ap- 
proval, establish  an  agency,  branch,  or  con- 
trolled subsidiary  within  any  State. 

"present  operations 

"Sic.  9.  (a)  Applt  to  CoMPTsoujta.— For- 
eign banking  corjKjratlons  may  retain  and 
continue  to  operate  all  such  branches, 
agencies  or  controUed  subsidiary  offices  thst 
they  may  have  in  lawful  operation  at  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  section.  However, 
all  such  branches,  agencies  or  controlled  Bub- 
sidiary  offices  shaU  apply  to  the  ComptroUsr 
of  the  Currency  for  a  Federal  charter  within 
one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Aet. 
Such  application  shall  become  effective  30 
days  after  receipt  and  acceptance  by  the 
Comptroller's  office,  unlees  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Cvirrency  determines 

"  ( 1 )  The  agency,  branch  or  controUed  sub- 
sidiary is  being  operated  In  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  manner;  or 

"(2)  The  agency,  branch,  or  controlled  sub- 
sidiary has  been  In  continual  or  habitual  vio- 
lation of  state  law;  or 

"(3)  The  continued  op>eration  of  the 
agency,  branch  or  controlled  subsidiary 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  and  the 
ComptroUer  shall  receive  the  advice  of  tbe 
State  Department  hereon. 

"representatives  or  foreign  banking  cobpo- 

RATIONS 

"Sbc.  10.  An  Individual  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  representative  office  or  offlces  In 
any  state  as  representative  of  one  or  more 
foreign  banking  corporations  upon  duly 
registering  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  obtaining  a  license  from  the  (Jomp- 
troUer.  The  application  for  such  license 
shall  be  in  such  form  smd  set  forth  such 
Information  as  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  require.  The  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency  may  grant  or  refuse  the  application 
In  his  discretion  and  may  at  any  time  in  Wj 
discretion  revoke  any  such  license.  Such 
representative  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  at 
$100  for  each  such  office  and  make  such  re- 
ports as  the  ComptroUer  may  from  time  to 
time  require. 

"DEnNITIONS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Foreign  Banking  Cospoha- 
TTON.— The  term  'foreign  banking  cc.p«»- 
tion'  means  any  organization,  whether  or  not 
incorporated,  which  has  been  formed  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  government  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  the  business  of  bank- 
ing. As  used  herein  'business  of  banking"  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  the  making  of 
loans;  receiving  deposits;  paying  checks, 
drafts,  bUls,  of  exchange;  or  engaging  ln» 
fiduciary  capacity  with  respect  to  fundi 
within  the  institution's  custody. 

"(b)  Branch.— The  term  'branch'  to* 
eludes,  but  Is  not  Umlted  to,  any  brsnen 
bank,  branch  office,  branch  agency,  addltionsi 
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or  any  branch  place  of  business,  at 
Dlileh  deposits  are  received,  located  in  any 
State. 

"(c)  CoNTROiXED  StTBsmiART. — The  term 
•controlled  subsidiary'  means  any  corporation 
organized  to  conduct  the  business  of  bank- 
ing under  any  State  or  Federal  law  which 
Is  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  conrtol 
of  any  foreign  banking  corporation  or  con- 
trolling person  of  such  foreign  banking  cor- 
porstlon.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
ownership  of  any  particular  amount  of  stock 
shall  not  be  determinative  of  the  question  of 
control.  It  will  be  presumed  that  any  per- 
son, or  corporation  who  owns  less  than  6% 
of  the  voting  securities  of  the  foreign  bank- 
ing corporation  or  association.  As  used  here- 
in 'person'  means  any  natural  person,  trust, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  organized 
group. 

"(d)  Agency. — The  term  'agency'  includes, 
but  Us  not  limited  to,  any  agency  bank, 
sgency  office,  additional  office  or  place  of 
business  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  banking,  except  the  receiving  of  deposits. 

"(e)  State.— The  term  'State'  means  any 
state  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Cblumbla.  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(fl  SEPARABn-rrr. — If  any  provision  of  this 
Art  or  the  appUcatlon  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  is  held  invaUd,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  other  persons  not  similarly 
situated  or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby." 


FEDERAL  FIREARMS  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1966      ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
Its  title  is  "Federal  Firearms  Amend- 
ments of  1966."  It  undertakes  to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  as 
amended. 

Here  Is  a  short  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  bill : 

DIGBST   OP   HRUSKA    PIREARMS    CONTROL    BILL 

First.  Mail-order  sales  of  handguns  to 
minors  prohibited : 

No  carrier  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce may  deliver  any  handgun  to  any 
person  under  21  years  of  age. 

Second.  Mail-order  and  out-of-State 
sales  restrictions:  (a)  No  manufacturer 
or  dealer  may  ship  any  handgun  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  any  person, 
except  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  deal- 
er, unless  a  sworn  statement  is  submitted 
to  the  shipper  by  the  prospective  reci- 
pient that  he  nrst.  Is  at  least  21  years 
or  age;  second,  is  not  prohibited  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  or  local  ordinance  from 
i^lving  or  possessing  the  handgun;  and 
wird,  discloses  the  title,  true  name  and 
Mdress  of  the  principal  law-enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locaUty  to  which  the 
nandgun  will  be  shipped. 

No  manufacturer  or  dealer  may  sell 
»  handgun  over-the-counter  to  out-of- 
wate  residents  unless  a  sworn  state- 
ment is  submitted  by  the  prospective  re- 
apient  containing  the  Information  re- 
Quired  in  subsection  (a)  above. 

Third.  Presale  noUce  and  waiting 
Penod: 

Prior  to  shipment  or  over-the-counter 
«ies    to    out-of-state     residents,     the 


manufacturer  or  dealer  must  forward 
the  sworn  statement  by  registered  or 
certified  mail — return  receipt  request- 
ed— to  the  local  law  enforcement  officer 
named  in  the  statement.  The  state- 
ment must  contain  a  full  description — 
excluding  serial  number — of  the  firearm 
to  be  shipped.  Tlie  seller  must  receive  a 
return  receipt  evidencing  delivery  of  the 
letter,  or  evidence  that  such  letter  has 
been  returned  because  of  the  refusal  of 
the  local  law  enforcement  officer  to  ac- 
cept such  letter. 

A  dealer  then  must  delay  delivery  to 
the  purchaser  for  7  days  after  he  has 
received  the  return  receipt  or  notice  of 
refusal. 

The  Governor  of  any  State  may  des- 
ignate an  official  In  his  State  to  receive 
notification  of  handgun  purchases  for 
his  State  or  any  part  thereof. 

Fourth.  Unlawful  acts:  The  act  of  a 
manufacturer  or  dealer  shipping  any 
firearm  in  interstate  commerce  to  any 
person  in  any  State  where  the  receipt  of 
the  firearm  by  such  person  would  violate 
any  statute  of  that  State  is  prohibited. 

The  act  of  knowingly  transmitting  in 
commerce  or  by  mail  any  sworn  state- 
ment containing  any  false  information 
as  to  any  material  fact  for  the  purjxjse 
of   obtaining  a  firearm   is  prohibited. 

The  act  of  knowingly  making  a  false 
WTitten  or  oral  statement,  furnishing 
false  or  deceiving  Identification  to  any 
licensed  dealer,  manufacturer,  or  im- 
porter for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
firearm  is  prohibited. 

The  act  of  transporting  into  or  receiv- 
ing a  firearm  by  a  resident  of  any  State 
from  outside  the  State  if  it  were  un- 
lawful for  him  to  purchase  or  possess  a 
firearm  in  his  own  State  is  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Written  notice  to  carrier:  No 
manufacturer  or  dealer  may  deliver  any 
package  containing  a  firearm  to  any  car- 
rier for  transE>ortation  or  shipment  in 
commerce  without  prior  written  notice 
to  the  carrier. 

Sixth.  Requirements  for  obtaining 
Federal  licenses  b&  manufacturer  or 
dealer:  The  applicant  must  be  at  least 
21  years  of  age. 

The  applicant  must  not  be  prohibited 
from  receiving  a  firearm  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

The  applicant  must  not  have  ffdled 
to  disclose  any  material  fact  or  made 
false  statements  in  connection  with  the 
application. 

Seventh.  License  fees:  The  fee  for  a 
manufacturer's  or  pawnbroker's  license 
shall  be  $50  a  year;  for  a  dealer's  license 
$25  for  the  first  year  and  $10  for  each 
renewal  year. 

Eighth.  Ammunition,  components,  and 
sawed-olT  rifies  and  shotguns  removed 
from  coverage. 

Ammunition,  ammunition  components, 
and  minor  parts  of  a  firearm — such  as 
springs,  barrels,  sights,  and  accessories — 
are  removed  from  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Firearms  with  overall  lengths  of  less 
than  26  inches — such  as  short- barreled 
rifles  and  shotguns — mufflers  and  silen- 
cers are  removed  from  the  application  of 


the  Federal  Firearms  Act — ^these  iiexaa 
are  covered  in  the  National  Fireanof  Act 
of  1934. 

Nmth.  Penalty  provisions:  The  exist- 
ing penalty  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act — a  maximum  fine  of  $5,000 
and  a  maximum  term  of  impilsonment 
of  5  years — are  Increased  to  maxl- 
mimis  of  $10,000  and  10  years,  but  all 
sentenced  offenders  are  made  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  may 
determine. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  pre- 
pared two  documents  pertaining  to  the 
bill  I  introduce.  One  is  a  comparison 
thereof  with  S.  1592  as  revised.  The  sec- 
ond Is  an  exhibit  showing  how  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Firearms  Act  would  be 
amended  by  the  bill  which  Is  being  in- 
troduced. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  offer  this  bill  as 
a  substitute  for  S.  1592  as  revised,  Jn  a 
future  session  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
bill  which  is  directed  at  the  real  offender 
in  the  family  of  firearms,  namely  the 
handgxm,  and  which  is  designed  to  assist 
the  States  to  Implement  and  to  effec- 
tively enforce  their  statutes  controlling 
handguns,  will  be  an  infinite  Improve- 
ment over  S.  1592.  It  will  be  much  more 
highly  acceptable  in  that  It  does  not 
wander  oflf  Into  areas  of  legislation  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction  or  competence  of 
this  Judiciary  Committee,  namely  the 
field  of  Imports  and  also  of  destructive 
devices. 

My  position  in  the  latter  regard  has 
been  and  still  Is  that  these  subjects 
should  be  considered  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  where  there  now  la 
pending  S.  1591  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  amendment  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934 — Machine  Gun  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would  give 
each  State's  law-enforcement  ofBcers 
positive  and  timely  notice  of  a  contem- 
plated sale  and  delivery  of  handguiui. 
They  could  then  take  such  action  as 
would  be  Indicated. 

Thus  the  States  would  truly  and  ef- 
fectively receive  "sissistance"  in  enforc- 
ing the  State  firearms  control  laws. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  would  make 
a  constructive  and  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  significant  problems  in  the  fire- 
arms commerce  in  this  country;  namely, 
the  purchase  of  handguns  by  mall  or- 
der— or  over  the  counter  In  the  case 
of  nonresidents — in  circumvention  or 
violation  of  the  State  law  which  should 
prevail. 

This  bill  would  operate  effectively 
without  harsh  impact  and  without  im- 
warranted  restrictions  and  requirements 
which  would  be  visited  otherwise  upon 
those  persons  who  own  and  use  firearms 
in  a  lawful  manner. 

By  its  very  nature,  the  handgun  is  the 
most  troublesome  and  difficult  factor  m 
unlawfully  used  firearms.  Its  size. 
weight,  and  compactness  make  It  easy  to 
carry,  to  conceal,  to  store,  to  transport,  or 
dispose  of.  All  these  features  and  others 
make  It  a  very  effective  weapon  in  com- 
mission of  crimes  and  violence.  It  is 
difficult  to  observe,  control,  and  to  police. 
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Its  stattu  as  the  most  formidable  and 
most  txwqaenUy  used  tool  of  the  criminal 
ia  well  recognized  and  established  by  first, 
the  existence  in  many  States  of  laws  con- 
trolling the  handgim:  and  second,  by  sta- 
tistics on  its  unlawful  and  criminal  use 
In  crimes  of  violence. 


The  bill  I  introduoe  today  will  cope  ef- 
fectively with  this  problem.  Also,  it  will 
recognize  and  have  isgtird  for  the  20  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  active  users  of 
firearms  in  a  lawftU,  wholesome,  and 
beneficial  manner.  It  is  my  hope  It  will 
receive  suitable  stucfcr  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  committee  and  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
after  the  two  documents  mentioned  pre- 
viously are  set  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 


A  Bnx  To  Ajcsm)  tbx  Fbwul  Pnmms  Act 
Be  U  mooted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepreeentativet    of    the    United    Statee    of 
Amerioa  in  Oongrete-  aaeembled.  Tliat  tbe 
lint  Motion  of  the  Pedsral  Flraanna  Act  (53 
Stat.  1360)  la  amended  to  read: 
"That  u  uaed  In  this  Act — 
"(1)  Hie  term  'person'  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnenlilp,  aaaodatton,  or  ooq;iora- 


FxDiaAj,  PtaxAEMa  Act 

(Aa  AMXITOKD  to    SaPTKMBES    15.    1965) 

UmTKD  Statsb  Code,  "SnT^  IS.  Ssctions  901- 
010 


"(a)  The  term  'State'  Includes  each  of  the 
••varal  Statee,  the  Dlatnct  of  Columbia,  the 
Oommon wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 


"(S)  The  tenn  Interstate  or  foreign  cotn- 
mtne'  means  commwoe  between  any  State 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any 
or  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia. 


"(4)  The  term  'firearm',  ezc^t  whMi  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  any  weap- 
on, manufactured  after  the  year  1896,  by 
whatsoever  name  known,  which  will,  or  Is 
designed  to,  or  which  may  be  readily  con- 
verted to,  eapel  a  projectile  or  proJeotUes  by 
the  aetlon  of  an  explosive  or  the  frame  or 
receiver  of  any  such  weapon. 

"(6)  The  tenn  'handgun'  means  any 
pMol  or  revolver  orlglsally  designed  to  be 
flrsd  by  the  use  of  a  single  hand  and  which 
Is  designed  to  fire  or  doable  of  firing  fixed 
eartrldge  ammunition,  or  any  other  flrearm 
orlcittally  dasicnsd  to  be  fired  bj  the  tiae  of  a 
single  hand. 

"(8)  The  term  'manufaeturer'  means  any 
p«Bon  •Qf»c*d  ta  the  buslnsss  of  manufac- 
turlag  or  Importing  firearms  for  purposes  of 
sale  or  distribution.  The  term  'licensed 
manufacturer'  means  any  such  person  11- 
eensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


"(7)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
sagaged  m  the  business  of  selling  firearms  at 
wholssale  or  retail,  or  any  person  engaged  In 
the  buslnees  of  r^;>ainng  such  Oreanns  or  of 
manufacturing  or  fitting  barrels,  stocks,  or 
trigger  mechanisms  to  firearms,  or  any  per- 
son who  is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  '11- 
oeneed  dealer'  means  any  dealer  who  in 
licensed  xmder  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


"(8)  The  term  'pawnbroker*  means  any 
penoD  whose  buamess  or  occupation  m- 
cludes  the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  flrearm  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  loaned  thereon. 

**(•)  Hm  term  'Secretary  means  the  Seo- 
relary  of  the  Treasmy  or  his  designee. 

"(10)  The  tenn  'aima  of  vlcdenoe'  includes 
volvntaiy  manslaughter,  murder,  n^M,  may- 
ham,  kidnapping,  robbory,  burglary,  house- 
breaking, eztortion  aocompanied  by  threats 
of  vtidenee,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
aesault  with  Intent  to  oommlt  any  offense 
punishable  by  Imprlsonmuit  for  more  than 
•  one  year,  arson  punishable  as  a  felony,  or  an 
attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  of- 
fensss. 


Sac.  001.  Definitions:  As  used  In  tbls  chap- 
ter: (1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. 


(3)  The  term  "Intaratate  or  foreign  c<»n- 
meroe"  means  commerce  between  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession  (not  Including  the 
Canal  Zone),  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  place  outslcSs  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  Territory,  or 
possession  (not  including  the  Canal  Zone). 
or  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  but  through 
any  place  outside  tkereof;  or  within  any 
Territory  or  possession  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any 
weapon,  by  whatever  name  known,  which  Is 
designed  to  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles 
by  the  action  of  an  ccploelve  and  a  flrearm 
muffler  or  flrearm  silencer,  or  any  part  or 
parts  of  such  weapon. 


(4)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  tlft  manufacture  or  im- 
portation of  firearms,  or  ammunition  or 
cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or  projjcl- 
lent  powder  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribu- 
tion; and  the  term  "licensed  manufacturer" 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  ch^er. 

(6)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
engaged  \n  the  busiaess  of  selling  flrearms 
or  anununition  or  cartridge  cases,  pyrimera, 
biUlets  or  p>ropeUent  powder,  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  or  any  person  engaged  in  the  buslnees 
of  repairing  such  flrearms  or  of  manufactur- 
ing or  fltttng  special  barrels,  stocks,  trigger 
mechanisms,  or  breeoh  mechanisms  to  fire- 
arms, and  the  term  "licensed  dealer"  means 
any  such  person  licansed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 


COMMXI«T 


No  change  in  the  deflxiitlon  of  "person". 


"State"  la  defined  to  simplify  and  clarlly 
various  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Canal 
Zone  is  included  in  the  deflnitlcn.  Previ- 
ously, for  unknown  reasons,  it  was  excluded. 

"Interstate  commerce"  has  been  modified 
to  reflect  the  new  definition  of  "state." 


"Firearm"  has  been  modified  to  excludt 
antique  weapons  made  prior  to  1898.  Muf- 
flers, silencers  and  minor  f>arts  remoTed  trom 
coverage.  Mufflers  and  silencers  are  covered 
by  the  National  Act.  "Frame"  and  "receiver" 
are  included. 


The  definition  of  "handgun"  is  new.  Thli 
Is  necessary  because  of  mail-order  restric- 
tions placed  on  handgiins  In  new  proTlsioiu. 


"Manufacturer"  has  been  redefined  to  ex- 
clude manufacturers  of  ammunition,  prlmen 
and  powders.  Also,  minor  changes  are  made 
in  style. 


"Dealer"  has  been  redefined  tc  exclude  am- 
munition, etc.,  and  the  word  "special"  hai 
been  stricken  immediately  preceding  "bar- 
rels" since  the  Act  should  apply  to  gxinnmlt.hn 
even  if  they  fit  only  "ordinary"  barrels. 


"Pawnbroker"  Is  new  since  higher  llcenn 
fees  are  proposed  for  the  category  of  dealen. 


"Secretary"  is  defined  to  simplify  l«t« 
language. 

"Crime  of  violence"  is  new.  It  Is  taken 
from  8.  2152,  a  proposed  federal  narcoUo 
addict  rehabilitation  Act  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 
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A  Bnx  To  Amend  thk  Pedxral  Ptrkakms  Act 
"(U)  The  term  'indictment'  includes  an 
indictment  or  any  information  in  any  court, 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  Court  of  any 
State  iinder  which  a  crime  of  violence  may 
be  prosecuted. 

"(12)  The  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  to  avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime  of 
violence  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  m  any 
aimlnal  proceeding." 


Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  Is  amended  to  read : 

■■(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer,  except  a  manufacturer 
or  dealer  having  a  license  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  transport,  ship,  or 
receive  any  flrearm  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive  any  flrearm  transported  or  shipped 
!n  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  of  tills  section,  know- 
ing or  hai-lng  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
such  flrearm  to  have  been  transported  or 
sJUpped  In  violation  of  said  subsection. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  ship  or 
transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  trans- 
ported, any  flrearm  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  any  person  in  any  State  where 
tile  receipt  by  such  person  of  such  firearm 
would  be  in  violation  of  any  statute  of  such 
»Ute  unless  the  licensed  manufacturer  or 
licensed  dealer  establishes  that  he  was  un- 
able to  ascertain  with  reasonable  effort  that 
tbe  gh.pmeni  would  be  in  violation  of  such 
State  law. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  ship.  tr.\nspc-t.  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  flijirm  to  any  person  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
«uch  person  Is  under  Indictment  or  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  court  of  any  State  of  a  crime  of 
violence  or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice. 


(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
»ao  Is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
amvlcted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  or  who  is  a 
"igltive  from  jusUce  to  ship,  transport  or 
*uge  to  be  shipped  or  transported  in  inter- 
"«te  or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm. 

"'''  ^^  shall  be  xmlawful  for  any  person 
*no  19  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  or  who  is 
•h^  !^  '■■om  Justice,  to  receive  any  firearm 
wuich  has  been  shipped  or  transported  In 
mtentate  or  foreign  commerce. 


(g)  It  sliall  be  tmlawful  fbr  any  person 
w  wansport  or  ship  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
^*T«a  or  shipped  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
°°anierce  any  stolen  flrearm,  knowing,  or 
"^reasonable  cause  to  beUeve.  such 
"^wnn  to  have  been  stolen. 


FKDKSAI.    nXKASMS    ACT 

(As  Amsndcd  to  SxPTKMEn  15.  1065) 

Unttkd  Staixs  Code.  Tmx  15,  Sections  901- 

910 


(6)  The  term  "fugrltlve  from  Justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State,  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or 
to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  criminal 
proceeding. 

(7)  The  term  "ammunition"  shall  Include 
only  pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammtinl- 
tion  suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  any  .22 
caliber  rlmflre  ammunition. 

Sec.  902.  Transporting,  slilpplng  or  receiv- 
ing firearms  or  Eimmunltlon  in  Interstate  cr 
foreign  commerce;  acts  prohibited,  (a)  It 
shall  b^  unlawful  for  any  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  except  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  hav- 
ing a  license  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive  any 
flrearm  or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

( b )  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  trans- 
ported or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  such  flrearms  or  ammuni- 
tion to  have  been  transported  or  shipped  In 
violation  of  said  subsection. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  transport  or  ship 
any  flrearm  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  In  any  State  the  laws 
of  which  require  that  a  license  be  obtain^ 
for  the  purchase  of  such  flrearm.  unless  such 
license  is  exhibited  to  such  manufacturer  or 
dealer  by  the  prospective  purchaser. 


(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
ship,  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
I>erson  knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  tliat  such  person  Is  under  Indict- 
ment or  harbeen  convicted  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  several  States.  Terri- 
tories, poesesslons.  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or  is  a  fugitive 
from  Justice. 


(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or  who 
is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  to  ship,  transport, 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported  in 
interstate  or  foreigrn  commerce  any  flrearm  or 
anununition. 

(f )  It  shall  be  luxlawful  for  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
or  la  a  fugitive  from  Justice  to  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  and  the  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  by  any  such  person  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  flrearm 
or  ammunition  was  shipped  or  transported  or 
received,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  such  person 
in  violation  of  this  chapter. 

(g)  It  Bliall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  ship  or  cause  to  be  transported 
or  shipped  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  stolen  flrearm  or  ammunition,  knowing, 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  same 
to  have  been  stolen. 


CoiuaotT 

The  t>erm  "indictment"  is  new.  It  is  taken 
from  S.  1502  and  S.  1966,  but  changed 
slighUy. 


The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice"  is  rede- 
fined in  view  of  the  new  deflnltion  of  "state." 


The  terra  "ammunition"  is  stricken  from 
the  Act  and  aU  other  references  are  subse- 
quently stricken,  as  this  feature  appears  to 
be  imenforced  and  unenforceable  In  the 
present  Act. 

Sec.  2(a)  of  the  Act  Is  modified  by  remov- 
ing "or  ammunition"  for  the  reason  cited 
above. 


Sbc.  2(b)  Is  modlfled  in  the  same  way  as 
Sec.  2(a). 


Sec.  2  (c)  is  modlfled  and  brocidened  so 
that  it  Is  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Act  for 
licensed  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  ship 
in  violation  of  ANT  state  law.  The  preeent 
provision  applies  only  to  thoee  8  states  hav- 
ing state  permit  laws.  There  are  many  other 
states  which  have  flrearms  control  acts  of 
one  kind  or  another  which  would  also  be 
covered  by  the  change. 


Sec.  2  (d)  is  modlfled  to  remove  anunvml- 
tlon,  to  reflect  the  new  definition  at  "State" 
and  to  substitute  a  "crime  of  violence"  for  "a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year,"  This  change  is 
made  In  view  of  the  "Winchester"  Amend- 
ment of  1965  which  allows  licensees  who  have 
been  convicted  of  felonies  unrelated  to  fire- 
arms crimes  to  continue  in  business.  While 
the  entire  concept  of  applying  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Act  to  Indicted  persons  seems  to 
be  questionable  on  constitutional  grounds,* 
the  Uniited  p>rovislon  was  retained  so  as  not! 
to  be  accused  of  'coddling  criminals.'  / 

Narrowed  to  apply  only  to  persons  indicted/ 
or  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence.  --^ 


Narrowed  to  crimes  of  violence  and  lan- 
guage stricken  which  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional m  Tot  case. 


Ammunition  taken  out. 


J 
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A  Bnj.  TO  AxxifB  TBS  Pbqskai.  Tixkakks  Act 
"(h)  It  BluOl  tM  oiUawful  for  any  peraon 
to  receive,  conceal,  itore,  barter,  aell.  cr 
dUpoee  of  any  firearm  or  to  pledge  or  accept 
aa  aecurlty  for  a  loan  any  firearm  moving 
In  or  which  la  a  part  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
oommeree,  and  which  while  so  moving  or 
oonatltutlng  nich  part  haa  been  stolen, 
knowing,  or  having  reasonable  caiue  to  be- 
lieve such  firearm  to  have  been  stolen. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transp<xt,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
fcom  which  the  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber has  been  removed,  obliterated,  or  al- 
tered. 


"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  knowingly  to  deliver,  or 
cause  to  be  delivered,  to  any  common  or 
contract  carrier  for  transportation  or  ship- 
ment in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to 
persons  other  than  licensed  manufacturers 
or  licensed  dealers,  any  package  or  other  con- 
tainer m  which  there  is  any  handgun  with- 
out written  notice  to  the  carrier  that  such 
handgun  Is  being  transported  or  !>hlpped. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be 
delivered,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce' 
any  handgun  to  any  person  with  knowledge 
or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  la  under  twenty -one  years  of  age. 

"(1)  It  ahaU  be  unlawful  for  any  Ucensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  ship  any 
handgun  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  any  peraon  other  than  another  Ucensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  unless: 

"(1)  such  person  has  submitted  to  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  a  sworn  statement 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
ahall  by  regulation  prescribe,  containing  the 
following  Information :  (A)  that  such  person 
la  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age;  (B)  that 
he  la  not  a  person  prohibited  by  this  Act  from 
recetvlng  a  handgun  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce;  (C)  that  there  are  no  provisions 
of  law,  regxilatlona,  or  ordinances  applicable 
to  the  locality  to  which  the  handgun  will  be 
■hipped,  which  would  be  violated  by  such 
person's  receipt  or  posseaston  of  the  hand- 
gun: and  (D)  the  title,  name  and  official  ad- 
dreae  of  the  principal  law  enforcenunt  officer 
of  the  locality  to  which  the  handgun  will  be 
■hipped: 

"(3)  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has, 
prior  to  the  shipment  of  such  handgun, 
forwarded  by  rvglstered  or  certified  mail  (re- 
turn receipt  requested)  to  (A)  the  local 
law  enforcement  officer  named  m  the  swcH'n 
statement,  or  (B)  the  officUl  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  concerned  under 
this  cubeeotlon,  a  description  of  the  handgun 
to  be  ahlpped,  (including  the  manufacturer, 
the  caliber,  the  model  and  type  of  such  hand- 
gun, but  not  including  serial  nxmaber  Iden- 
tlfleatlon)  and  one  copy  of  the  sworn  state- 
ment, and  has  reoelvefl  a  return  receipt  evi- 
dencing delivery  of  such  letter,  or  such 
letter  has  been  returned  to  such  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  due  to  the  refusal  of  the 
named  law  enforcement  officer  or  designated 
official  to  accept  such  letter  In  accordance 
with  United  Statea  Poet  Office  Department 
regulations;  and 

"(3)  such  manufaotm-er  or  dealer  has  de- 
layed shipment  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven 
days  following  receipt  of  the  notification  of 
the  local  law  enforcement  officer'^  or  dealg- 
nated  official  H  acceptance  or  refusal  of  such 
letter.  A  copy  of  the  sworn  sUtement  and 
a  copy  of  the  notification  to  the  local  law 
enforcement  officer  or  designated  official 
along  with  evidence  at  receipt  or  rejection 


FxDxaAL  FtMAKMS  Act 

(As  AXXMDSO  TO  SfPTMMMSM   IS,   1905) 

Vhttwb  Statxs  Cods,  trrLX  16,  SacnoNa  901- 
910 

(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  11a- 
poee  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  or  to 
pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a  loan  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  moving  In  or  which  la 
a  part  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
and  which  while  so  moving  or  ccuutitutlng 
such  part  has  been  stolen,  knowing,  or 
having  reasonable  caute  to  believe  the  same 
to  have  been  stolen. 

(1)  It  shall  be  unla^ul  for  any  person  to 
transport,  ship,  or  kno^rlngly  receive  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  conuaerce  any  firearm  from 
which  the  manufactuter's  serial  number  has 
been  removed,  obllteiated,  or  altered,  and 
the  possession  of  any  such  firearm  shall  be 
presumptive  evidence  that  such  flxearm  jvas 
transported,  shipped,  or  received,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  poesesaor  In  violation  of  this 
chapter. 


OOICMXMT 


Ammunition  out  and  minor  word  chan« 
In  last  line  for  clarity.  ^^^ 


Ammunition     out 
lanugiiage  Etrlken. 


and     unconstitutional 


^         . 


i 


New  provision  that  dealer  must  give  writ- 
ten noUce  to  carrier  of  handgun  shipment. 


Dealers    can't   ship    handguns   to   persons 
imder  21.  i 


For  mall-order  sales  of  handgims  to  In- 
dividuals, buyer  must  submit  sworn  state- 
ment that  he  Is  o*r  21.  Is  not  prohibited  by 
Federal  or  State  law,  or  local  ordinance  from 
purchasing  the  gun,  and  give  the  name  of 
his  local  pKsllce  chief. 


Dealer  must  send  copy  of  sworn  statement 
by  registered  or  certlfled  mall  to  police  chiei 
and  get  return  receipt  or  notice  of  refusal. 


Dealer  must  delay  7  days  after  receiving 
notice  back  from  police  before  deUvery  to 
buyer. 
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of  that  notification  shall  be  retained  by  the 
licensee  as  a  part  of  the  records  req'ulred  to 
be  kept  under  section  3(d) .  For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B) ,  the  Governor  of  any  State 
may  designate  any  official  In  his  State  to 
receive  such  notification  for  such  State  or 
my  part  thereof  In  Ueu  of  the  notification 
required  by  paragraph  2(A)  and  shall  notify 
ihe  Secretary  of  the  name,  title,  and  business 
address  of  such  official  and  the  Secretary 
sliall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
name,  title,  and  address  of  such  official. 
Upon  such  publication,  notification  to  the 
■oc&l  law  enforcement  officers  required  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection  will  not 
be  required  for  a  p)erlod  of  5  years  from  the 
date  of  such  publication  unless  the  requeet 
is  withdrawn  by  the  Governor  of  such  State 
and  such  withdrawal  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(ml  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  sell  or 
deliver  for  sale  any  handgrm  to  any  person 
other  than  another  licensed  itLanvifactlu'er  or 
licensed  dealer  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  In  which  such  manufacturer's  or 
dealer's  place  of  business  is  located  and  in 
which  the  sale  or  delivery  for  sale  Is  made, 
unless  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has, 
prior  to  sale,  or  delivery  for  sale  of  the  hand- 
gun, compiled  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section. 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition  or  at- 
tempted acquisition  of  a  firearm  from  a 
Ucensed  manufacturer  or  Ucensed  dealer  to 

"(1)  knowingly  make  any  false  or  fic- 
titious statement,  written  or  oral;   or 

"(2)  knowingly  furnish  or  exhibit  any 
false,  fictitious,  or  misrepresented  Identlfl- 
catlon  with  the  Intention  to  deceive  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  with  respect  to  any 
fact  material  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  a  firearm  by  a  licensed 
mantifacturer  or  licensed  dealer  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(0)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  receive  in  the  State  where  he 
resides  a  flrearm  purchased  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  him  outside  the  State  where  he 
resides  If  It  would  be  vmlawful  for  him  to 
purchase  or  possess  such  firearm  in  the  State 
lor  political  subdivision  thereof)  where  he 
resides." 

Sec.  3  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  Is  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  or  dealer 
desiring  a  license  to  transjxjrt,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive flreanns  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  file  an  application  for  such 
license  with  the  Secretary,  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Each 
such  applicant  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee 
for  obtaining  such  license  as  follows: 


"111  If  a  manufacturer  of  firearms,  a  fee 
of  $50  per  annum; 

'1 2)  If  a  dealer  (other  than  a  pawnbroker) 
In  firearms,  a  fee  of  810  per  annum,  except 
that  for  the  first  renewal  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Amend- 
ments of  1966  or  for  the  first  year  he  Is  en- 
Kaged  in  business  as  a  dealer  such  dealer  will 
pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

"i3i    If   a   pawnbroker,    a   fee   of   »50   per 

annum 

"(b)  Upon  filing  by  a  qualified  applicant 
of  a  proper  application  and  the  payment  of 
«ie  prescribed  fee,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
to  such  applicant  the  license  applied  for, 
»nlch  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  entitle   the  licensee  to  transport,  ship, 
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UnmD  States  Code,  Tttle  15,  S»cno»B  901- 

BIO 

I  I 


OoaucDrr 


Governor  of  any  state  may  designate  an 
official  to  receive  notices  In  Ueu  of  any  or 
all  police  chiefs. 


I 


Affidavit  must  be  submitted  for  over-the- 
counter   sales  of  handguns  to  out-of-state 

residents. 


Unlawful  for  any  purchaser  of  any  flre- 
arm to  make  false  statements  at  misrepre- 
sent material  facts  to  dealer. 


Unlawrful  for  any  state  resident  to  receive 
a  firearm  from  outside  his  state  in  vlc^tlon 
of  state  law  or  local  ordinance. 


Sec.  <J03.  License  tx)  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive fired Tos  or  ammunition;  (a)  Any  man- 
ufacttirer  or  dealer  desiring  a  license  to 
transport,  ship,  or  receive  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  shall  prescribe  by  rules  and 
regulations,  the  Information  to  be  contained 
In  such  application.  The  applicant,  shall. 
If  a  manufacturer,  pay  a  fee  of  $25  per 
annum,  and,  if  a  dealer,  shall  pay  a  fee  of 
$1  per  annum. 


Ammunition   taken   out   and  minor  word 
changes   for   clarity. 


Manufacturers'  fees  increased  from  $26  to 
$50;  dealers'  fees  Increased  from  $1  to  $26  the 
first  year  and  $10  for  renewals;  new  $60  fee 
for  pawnbrokers. 


(b)  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  Issue  to 
such  applicant  a  license  which  shall  entitle 
the  licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive 
firearms  and  ammunition  in  interstate  and 
foreign  ccwnmerce  unless  and  until  the  license 


Ammunition  taken  out  and  3  new  require- 
ments for  obtaining  Federal  licenses  are  es- 
tablished : 
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Mil  and  receive  firearms  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign oommeroe  diirlng  the  period  stated  In 
the  license.  No  license  shall  be  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act 

"(1)  to  any  applicant  who  is  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age; 

"(3)  to  any  applicant,  U  the  applicant 
(Including,  In  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association,  any  individual 
who,  directly  or  Indirectly,  has  the  power 
to  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the  man- 
agement and  policies  of  the  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association)  Is  prohibited  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  from  transporting, 
shipping,  selling  or  receiving  firearms  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce:  or 

"(3)  to  any  applicant  who  has  willfully 
failed  to  disclose  any  material  information 
required,  or  made  any  false  statement  as  to 
any  material  fact.  In  connection  with  bis 
application. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3  (d),  (e), 
and  (f)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  who  is  under  indictment  for  a  crime 
of  violence,  provided  that  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  of  his  Indictment 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  in- 
dictment. A  licensed  manufacturer  or  li- 
censed dealer  who  has  given  notice  of  his  in- 
dictment to  the  Secretary,  as  provided  in 
this  subeectlon,  may  continue  operation  pur- 
suant to  his  existing  license  during  the  term 
of  such  indictment,  and  until  any  conviction 
pursuant  to  the  indictment  becomes  final, 
whereupon  he  shall  b«  fully  subject  to  all 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  operations  pur- 
suant to  such  license  shall  be  discontinued. 

"(d)  Bach  licensed  manufacturer  and  li- 
censed dealer  shall  maintain  such  records 
of  production,  importation,  notification, 
Shipment,  sale  and  other  disposal  of  firearms 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe." 

Sxc.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read : 

"SBC.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect 

"(1)  to  the  transportation,  shipment,  re- 
ceipt, or  importation  of  any  firearms  sold  or 
shipped  to,  or  issued  for  the  use  of  (A)  the 
United  States  or  any  department.  Independ- 
ent establiabment.  or  agency  thereof:  (B) 
any  State  or  any  department.  Independent 
establishment,  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof;  (C)  any  duly  commluloned 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State 
or  any  pollttcal  subdivision  thereof:  (D)  any 
bank,  common  or  contract  carrier,  express 
company,  or  armored-truck  company  orga- 
nised and  operating  in  good  faith  for  the 
transportation  of  money  and  valuables,  which 
is  granted  an  exemption  by  the  Secretary;  or 
(K)  any  research  laboratory  designated  as 
such  by  the  Secretary;  or 


"(3)  to  the  transportation,  shipment,  or 
receipt  of  antique  or  unserviceable  firearms 
poaaeased  and  held  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece. 


FxDxaAi.  nmAMMM  Act 

(As  Amxmdkd  to  SmrvMBMa.  IS,  1986) 

UMTrsD  Statks  Cods,  TXtlx  16,  Sscnoifs  901- 

9)0 
Is  suspended  or  revokod  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter:  Provided, 
That  no  license  shall  be  Issued  to  any  appli- 
cant within  two  years  after  the  revocation 
of  a  previous  license. 


i 


(c)  Whenever  any  lioeiisee  Is  convicted  of  a 
Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  con- 
viction and  said  Secretary  shall  revoke  such 
license:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  appeal 
from  such  conviction  the  licensee  may  fur- 
nish a  bond  In  the  amount  of  $1,000.  and 
upon  receipt  of  such  tjond  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury  he  may  permit  the 
licensee  to  continue  business  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  appeal,  or  ahould  the  licensee  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  furnish  such  bond,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tre.uury  shall  suspend  such 
license  until  he  Is  notified  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  of  last  apF>eal  as  to  the  final  disposition 
of  the  case. 

-(d)  Licensed  dealers  shall  maintain  such 
permanent  record.s  of  importation,  shipment, 
and  other  disposal  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe. 


Sec.  904.  Excepted  parsons.  The  provisions 
Of  this  chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  transportation,  shipment,  receipt,  or 
Importation  of  any  flreann,  or  ammunition, 
sold  or  shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  the  use  of, 
(1)  the  United  States  or  any  department, 
IndefJendent  establishment,  or  agency  there- 
of; (2)  any  State,  Territory  or  possession,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  depart- 
ment, Independent  eetablishment,  agency,  or 
any  political  subdlvl4on  thereof;  (3)  any 
duly  commissioned  olficer  or  agent  of  the 
United  States,  a  States  Territory,  or  posses- 
sion, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof;  (4)  or  to  any 
bank,  public  carrier,  express,  or  armored- 
truck  company  organized  and  operating  in 
good  faith  for  the  tracosportation  of  money 
and  valuables;  (6)  or  ^o  any  research  labora- 
tory designated  by  the  Becretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury: Provided,  That  slich  bank,  public  car- 
riers, express,  and  anaored- truck  companies 
are  granted  exemption  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  nor  to  the  transportation,  ship- 
ment, or  receipt  or  any  antique  or  unservice- 
able firearms,  or  ammunition,  possessed  and 
held  as  curios  or  museum  pieces:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  shipments  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunltloa  to  Institutions,  orga- 
nl2sations,  or  persons  to  whom  such  firearms 
and  ammunition  may  be  lawfully  delivered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  nor  to  prevent 
the  transportation  of  such  flrearna.s  and  am- 
munition so  delivered  to  comi)etltlona. 


CoicMxirr 


1.  Applicant  must  be  21; 

2.  Must  not  have  violated  the  Act; 


3.  Must    not    make    false   statements   nor 
fall  to  disclose  material  facts. 


Present  provision  that  Indicted  dealers 
may  continue  In  business  Is  clarified  and 
requirement  for  posting  bond  eliminated. 


Record  keeping  requirement  Is  modified  by 
striking  permanent'.  The  Secretary  is  given 
discretion. 


Minor  revisions  are  made  for  exemptloni. 
"Public"  carrier  is  stricken  and  "common  or 
contract  carrier"  is  substituted. 
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"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
b«  construed  to  prevent  shipments  of  flre- 
jjms  to  institutions,  organizations,  or  per- 
lons  to  whom  firearms  may  be  lawfully  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee,  nor  to  prevent  the  rec^pt  or  trans- 
portation of  such  firearms  by  *tiielr  lawful 
possessors  whUe  they  are  engaged  in  mlU- 
tary  training  or  in  competitions." 

Sbc.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read : 

"Sec.  5  (a)  Any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  hereunder,  or_  who 
makes  any  statement  in  applying  for  the  li- 
cense or  exemption  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  know 
luch  statement  to  be  false,  shall,  upKjn  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
jlO.OOO,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  ellg;ible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  deter- 
mine, 

"  I  b  I  Any  firearm  Involved  In  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  all  pro- 
Tlilons  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  selztire,  forfeiture,  and  dis- 
position of  flrearms,  as  defined  In  section 
5848(1)  of  said  CJode  shall,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable, extend  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
curred under  the   provisions  of   this   Act." 

Src.  906.  Effective  date  of  chapter:  This 
chapter  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
June  30.  1938. 

Sec.  907.  Rules  and  regulations:  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Ssc  908  Separability  clause:  Should  any 
lection  or  subsection  of  this  chapter  be 
declared  unconstitutional,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  chapter  shall  remain  In  fuU 
Iwceand  effect. 

Sec,  909.  Short  tlUe:  This  chapter  may 
be  cited  as  the  Federal  Ftreanns  Act. 

Sic.  910.  Relief  from  disabilities  resulting 
from  conviction;  application;  public  inter- 
Mt;  publication  in  Federal  Register:  A  per- 
«on  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  pun- 
Wiable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year  f  other  than  a  crime  involving 
the  use  of  a  firearm  or  otber  weapon  or  a 
violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the  National 
l*i«anns  Act)  may  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  for  relief  from 
the  disabilities  under  this  chapter  Inctured 
by  reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  grant  such  relief 
IJ  It  is  established  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  circumstances  regarding  the  conviction, 
ind  the  applicant's  record  and  reputation, 
»fe  such  that  the  applicant  will  not  be  likely 
to  conduct  his  operations  In  an  imlawful 
tnanner,  and  that  the  granting  of  the  relief 
would  not  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 
A  licensee  conducting  operations  under  this 
eospter,  who  makes  application  for  relief 
mm  the  dlsabllUiee  Incurred  under  this 
"i&pter  by  reason  of  such  a  conviction,  shall 
Bcrt  be  barred  by  such  conviction  from  fur- 
«>«■  operations  tmder  his  license  pending 
°Mi  action  on  an  application  for  relief  filed 
Punuant  to  this  section.  Whenever  the 
^retary  of  the  Treasury  grants  relief  to 
My  person  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall 
promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
nouM  of  such  action,  together  with  the  rea- 
«»« therefor. 

Sec^  6.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  Is 
^J^l^  ''y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

_8k:.  11.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
"Tued  as  modifying  or  affecting  the  requlre- 

°"  of  secuon  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 


TxamiLAX.  PntXAEMB  Act 

(As  AicnnnD  to  8b>tsicbbk  IS,  1906) 

XSHTrwa  Statss  CX>db,  Tm*  16,  Sxctionb  901- 
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Sbc.  905.  Penalties:  (a)  Any  person  violat- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
any  rulee  and  regulations  promulgated  here- 
under, or  who  makes  any  statement  in  apply- 
ing for  the  license  or  exception  provided  for  in 
this  chapter,  knowing  such  statement  t-o  be 
false,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

i 

(b)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  involved 
In  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  any  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture,  and  all  provisions  of  Title  26 
relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  dis- 
position of  firearms  as  defined  in  section  2733 
of  Title  26  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 


CduaofT 

"Secretary  al  Defense"  Is  subvtltutBd  for 
"Secretary  of  Army." 


"Or  having  reasonable  cause  to  know"  is 
added  to  Sec.  5(a);  reference  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  updated.  The  mttTimum 
penalty  provisions  are  Increased  to  910,000 
and  ten  years  and  authorisation  is  given  for 
parole  of  £iny  sentenced  violator  of  the  Act 
in   the   discretion   of   the   Board  of  Parole. 


Reference  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  la 

updated. 


No  changes  In  Sees.  906-910  of  the  existing 

Act. 


New  section  Is  added  so  Federal  Firearms 
Act  will  not  be  construed  to  modify  exist- 
ing law  governing  In^Kirts. 
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A  BEu.  To  Amxnd  nn  VkaBUL  Phxaucs  Act 
A«t  of  1M4.  M  unendad.  with  n^Mct  to  the 
inanitfmct\ir«,  exportation,  and  Importation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implement!  of 
war." 

Sic.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
■hall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  8^  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  'fed- 
eral Firearms  Amendments  of  1S68". 


FBnsAi.  FtBSASMs  Act 

(Aa  AMmmmD  to  Sft>muKB  16,  1966) 

UmTB>  Statsb  Odds,  'Rn.s  16,  Sxcnoifs  901- 

SlO 


CoMMxirr 


Six  month   grace   period   la  given  bttan 
effective  date  of  the  amendments. 


New  section   providing  "Short  Title" 
the  Amendments. 


for 


Omnpartson  of  major  features  of  Hruska  bill 
HavncA    Bnx 

HAMDOtrra 

1.  AfldaTlt  procedure  required  for  maU- 
order  sales. 

a.  Affldavtt  required  for  orer-the-counter 
Mies  to  nonresidents. 

t.  Ko  such  prohibition. 

4.  ICuat  be  31  to  purchase. 

»Twt,ma  AMD  sBora'oifs 
1.  Ho  such  provision    (but  see   unlawful 
acts  section). 
3.  No  such  provision. 

3.  No  such  reqiilrement. 

nCPOBTS 

1.  No  special  restrictions. 


Buurivi 

1.  No  provisions.     HBiTnCA  proposes  that 
thsy  be  ooTsred  by  amendment  of  National 
Firearms  Act  (Machine  Oun  Act) . 
ucBiras  rsB 
1.  Dealers:  $36  first  year.  $10  thereafter. 

3.  Manufacturers  and  Impcrtars:  $60. 

5.  Pawnbrokers:  $60. 

4.  DastruetlTe  devices:  no  special  fee. 

LiCBrsnra  asQunncxNTs 
1.  Applicant  must  be  31. 

3.  Must  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Federal 
Tlrearms  Act  from  shipping  firmoms. 

8.  Mdst  not  make  false  statements;  must 
disclose  material  facts. 

4.  Covered  by  3  above. 

6.  No  such  requirement. 

^  6.  Ho  such  requirement. 

AaucrnftnoN  and  vufox  pasts 
1.  These  Items  are  removed  from  coverage. 

trMXAWrUL   ACTS 

1.  Dealers  cant  ship  firearms  Interstate  In 
violation  of  any  state  law. 

3.  Must  give  vmtten  notice  to  carrier  of 
firearms  shipment. 

3.  Individuals  can't  bring  firearms  into 
state  of  residence  In  violation  of  Federal, 
State  and  locsa  law. 

4.  No  such  requirement. 

6.  Buyer  can't  knowingly  make  false  state- 
ments or  misrepresent  material  facts  to 
dealer  for  any  sale  of  any  firearm. 


and  a  1693  (as  revised) : 

S.  1593   (AS  Revised) 

HAKOBUNB 

1.  Mall-order  sales  {irohlblted. 
3.  Prohibits  such  sales. 

3.  Prohibits  Imports  of  military  surplus 
handguns. 

4.  Same  requirement. 

KITLMa    AND    SHOTOUNS 

1.  Affidavit  required  for  mall-order  sales. 

3.  Prohibits  mall-onler  sales  of  military 
surplus. 

3.  Mxist  be  18  to  purchase. 

IMPOSTS 

1.  In  addition  to  ekibargoes  cited  above. 
Imports  must:  meel  "recognized  safety 
standards,"  be  generally  recognised  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for,  pr  adaptable  to,  sport- 
ing purposes. 

DKSTHTTCnVS   DEVICKS 

1.  Prior  police  approval  required  for  sale. 

3.  Embargo  on  Imports  Including  weapons 
covered  by  "Machine  Oun  Act." 

LZcxNas  rxca 

1.  Same  provision, 
a.  $600. 

8.  $250. 

4.  $1,000  for  dealert,  manufacturers,  Im- 
porters. 

LICXNSrNG    RgQUTRXMEirrS 

1.  Same  requirement. 
a.  Similar  requirement. 

3.  Similar  requlremsit. 

4.  Must  not  have  Violated  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Act. 

5.  Must  be  "likely  to  maintain  operations 
In  compliance  with  the  Act." 

6.  Must  have  "business  premises." 
AifaroNmoN  aitd  minor  parts 

1.  Ammvmltlon  (except  for  destructive  de- 
vices)  and  parts  removed  from  coverage. 

TTNLAWrtJI,    ACTS 

1.  No  such  provision. 

2.  Similar  requirement,  but  package  must 
be  labeled. 

3.  No  such  requirement. 


1.  Present  penalty  provisions  of  Federal 
nnmtm  Act  an  increased  from  mATimiim 
fine  of  $3,000  and  6  years  Imprisonment  to 
$10,000  fine  and  up  to  10  yean  Imprlaonment, 
but  ellglbUlty  for  parole  Is  given  to  the  Board 
qf  Parole  at  any  time  after  Imprisonment. 


4.  Can't  croes  state  lines  with  a  firearm 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  (up  to  10 
years  term  and  $10,000  fine) . 

6.  Unlawful  for  dealer  to  sell  any  firearm 
to  any  person  without  complete  Identifica- 
tion and  meet  age  abd  residence  require- 
ments previously  stated;  dealer  absolutely 
criminally  liable  if  buyer  may  not  lawfully 
receive  firesums  by  reason  of  Federal  or  state 
law,  and  local  ordinance  (no  element  of 
scienter  required) . 

PnfAt'TISS 

1.  No  such  provlsloi^  but  see  #4  In  Unlaw- 
ful Acts  section. 


The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

RECX}RI). 

The  bill  (S.  3767)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoiw,  as  follows: 
S. 3767 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (S3 
Stat.   1250)    is  amended  to  read: 

"That  as  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  Indl' 
vidual,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
CommonwealLh  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

"(3)  The  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
meroe'  means  commerce  between  any  Stsu 
and  any  place  outside  thereof:  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  oi  within  an; 
possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(4)  The  term  'firearm',  except  when  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  any 
weapon,  manufactured  after  the  year  1898, 
by  whatsoever  name  known,  which  will,  or  li 
designed  to,  or  which  may  h«  readily  con- 
verted to,  expel  a  projectile  or  projectilea  by 
the  action  of  an  exploeive  or  the  frame  or 
receiver  of  any  such  weapon. 

"(5)  The  term  'handgun'  means  any  pistol 
or  revolver  originally  designed  to  be  llred 
by  the  use  of  a  single  hand  and  which  is  de- 
signed to  fire  or  capable  of  firing  fixed 
cartridge  ammunition,  or  any  other  flrearm 
originally  designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  s 
single  hand. 

"(6)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufsc- 
tvulng  or  importing  firearms  for  purposes  of 
sale  or  distribution.  The  term  'Ucensed  man- 
ufacturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(7)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  flreanni 
at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  any  p>erson  engaged 
In  the  buslnees  of  repairing  such  flrearms  or 
of  manufacturing  or  fitting  barrels,  stock*, 
or  trigger  mechanisms  to  flrearms,  or  any 
person  who  is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  'li- 
censed dealer'  means  any  dealer  who  is  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  The  term  'pawnbroker'  ineans  my 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  Include! 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  as  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  loaned  thereon. 

•■(9)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee. 

"(10)  The  term  'crime  of  violence'  In- 
cludee  voluntary  manslaughter,  murder,  r»p«. 
mayhem,  kidnaping,  robbery,  burglsry, 
housebreaking,  extortion  accompanied  By 
threats  of  violence,  assault  with  a  dangeroo* 
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fsepon,  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  any 
oBeast  punishable  by  Imprisonment  fcv  more 
Uian  one  year,  arson  punishable  as  a  felony, 
oj  an  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
going offenses. 

"(11)  The  term  'Indictment'  Includes  an 
indictment  or  any  Information  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  Court  of 
any  SUte  under  which  a  crime  of  violence 
josy  be  prosecuted. 

"(12)  The  term  'fugitive  from  justice' 
inesns  any  person  who  has  fied  from  any 
State  to  avoid  jvosecution  for  a  crime  of 
violence  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  In  any 
criminal  proceeding." 

Ssc.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read : 

"(ft)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
licturer  or  dealer,  except  a  manufacturer 
or  dealer  having  a  license  Issued  \inder  the 
proTlsions  of  this  Act,  to  transport,  ship,  or 
receive  any  firearm  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive  any  firearm  transported  or  shipped 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  viola- 
tion of  subeection  (a)  of  this  section,  know- 
ing or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
such  firearm  to  have  been  transported  or 
Blilpped  In  violation  of  said  subsection. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  ship  or 
transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  trans- 
ported, any  firearm  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  any  person  in  any  State  where 
the  receipt  by  such  person  of  such  firearm 
would  be  in  violation  of  any  statute  of  such 
State  unless  the  licensed  manufactiu-er  or 
licensed  dealer  establishes  that  he  was  un- 
able to  ascertain  with  reasonable  effort  that 
the  shipment  would  be  in  violation  of  such 
State  law. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
ship,  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  firearm  to  any  person  knowing  or 
having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  is  under  indictment  or  has  been  con- 
victed in  any  court  of  the  United  States  or 
In  any  court  of  any  State  of  a  crime  of 
Tlolence  or  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
Mnvicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  or  who  is  a 
lugitlve  from  Justice  to  ship,  transport,  or 
cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  18  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
conrtcted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  or  who 
It  » fugitive  from  Justice,  to  receive  any  flre- 
«nn  which  has  been  shipped  or  transported 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
_  "(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
^  transport  or  ship  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
ported or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  stolen  firearm,  knowing,  or 
Mvlng  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  such  flre- 
»™  to  have  been  stolen. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
joreceive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
P«e  of  any  firearm  or  to  pledge  or  accept  as 
"cunty  for  a  loan  any  firearm  moving  In  or 
wmcn  is  a  part  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce and  which  while  so  moving  or  con- 
ratutlng  such  part  has  been  stolen,  know- 
^.  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
wch  firearm  to  have  been  stolen. 

(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
»  trensport,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive  in 
folate  or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
^  Which  the  manufacturer's  serial  num- 

"m  T  '"®™°''«<i'  obliterated,  or  altered. 
fiJ„L  *^*^'  ^  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
»™irer  or  dealer  knowingly  to  deliver,  or 
^  to  be  delivered,  to  any  common  or 
jntrtct  carrier  for  transportation  or  shlp- 

WioM  ^K  "****  *"  ^°'«'8°  commerce,  to 

^  other  than  llcen«d  manulactureni 

ncensed  dealers,  any  p«cka«e  or  other  con- 


tainer In  which  there  Is  any  handgun  with- 
out written  notice  to  the  carrier  that  such 
handgun  Is  being  transported  or  shipped. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawfxil  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be 
delivered,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  handgun  to  any  person  with  knowledge 
or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  ship  any 
handgun  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  any  person  other  than  another  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  unless: 

"  (1 )  such  p>erEon  has  Eubmltted  to  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  a  sworn  statement  Ln 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  contolning  the  fol- 
lowing information:  (A)  that  such  person 
is  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age;  (B) 
that  he  is  not  a  person  prohibited  by  this 
Act  from  receiving  a  handgun  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  (C)  that  there  are  no 
provisions  of  law,  regulations,  or  ordinances 
applicable  to  the  locality  to  which  the  hand- 
gun will  be  shipped,  which  would  be  violated 
by  such  person's  receipt  or  poesession  of  the 
handgun;  and  (D)  the  title,  name  and  offi- 
cial address  of  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locality  to  which  the  handgun 
will  be  shipped: 

"(2)  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has, 
prior  to  the  shipment  of  such  handgun, 
forwarded  by  registered  or  certified  mall  (re- 
turn receipt  requested)  to  (A)  the  local  law 
enforcement  officer  named  in  the  sworn 
statement,  or  (B)  the  official  designated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  concerned 
under  this  subsection,  a  description  of  the 
handgun  to  be  shipped,  (including  the 
manufacturer,  the  calH>er.  the  model  and 
type  of  such  handgun,  but  not  including 
serial  number  Identification)  and  one  copy 
of  the  sworn  statement,  and  has  received  a 
return  receipt  evidencing  deUvery  of  such 
letter,  or  such  letter  has  been  returned  to 
such  manufacturer  or  dealer  due  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  named  law  enforcement  officer  or 
designated  official  to  accept  such  letter  in 
accordance  with  United  States  Post  Office 
Departmrait  regulations:  and 

"(3)  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has  de- 
layed shipment  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven 
days  following  receipt  of  the  notification  of 
the  local  law  enforcement  officer's  or  desig- 
nated official's  acceptance  or  refusal  of  such 
letter. 

A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  and  a  copy 
of  the  notificaUon  to  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  designated  official  along  with 
evidence  of  receipt  or  rejection  of  that  notifi- 
cation shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under 
section  3(d).  For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)  (B) ,  the  Governor  of  any  State  may  desig- 
nate any  official  in  his  State  to  receive  such 
noUfication  for  such  State  or  any  part  thereof 
in  lieu  of  the  notification  required  by  para- 
graph 2(A)  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  name,  title,  and  business  address  of 
such  official  and  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  name,  title,  aitd 
address  of  such  official.  Upon  such  publica- 
tion, notification  to  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  required  under  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  of  this  subsection  will  not  be  required 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
such  publication  unle«  the  request  is  with- 
drawn by  the  Governor  of  such  State  and 
such  withdrawal  U  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(ri)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufactiu-er  or  Ucensed  dealer  to  sell  or 
deliver  for  sale  any  handgun  to  any  person 
other  thtm  another  licensed  manufactiirer 
or  licensed  dealer  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
the  State  In  which  such  manufacturer's  or 
dealer's  place  of  buslaess  Is  located  and  In 
which  the  sale  or  delivery  for  sale  la  made, 
unless    such    manufacturer    or    dealer    has. 


prior  to  sale,  or  deUvery  for  sale  of  the  hand- 
gun, compUed  with  the  provisions  of  subeeo- 
tlon  (1)  of  thU  section. 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  or  at- 
tempted acquisition  of  a  firearm  from  a  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to — 

"  ( 1 )  knowingly  make  any  false  or  ficUtloua 
statement,  written  or  oral;  or 

"(2)  knowingly  ftimlsh  or  exhibit  any 
false,  fictitious,  or  misrepresented  identifica- 
tion with  the  Intention  to  deceive  such  man- 
ufacttirer  or  dealer  with  respect  to  any  fact 
material  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale  or 
otJier  disposition  of  a  firearm  by  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(o)  It  shall  be  unlawftil  for  any  person 
to  transport  at  receive  In  the  State  where  he 
resides  a  firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  him  outside  the  State  where  he 
resides  If  it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to 
ptirchase  or  possess  such  firearm  In  the  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof)  where  he 
resides." 

Src.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read : 

"Sbc.  3.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  or  dealer 
desiring  a  license  to  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive flrearms  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  file  an  appUcatlon  for  such  li- 
cense with  the  Secretary,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescrit>e.  Kach  such  ap- 
plicant shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for 
obtaining  such  license  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  a  manufacturer  of  firearms  a  fee 
of  $50  per  annum; 

"  (2 )  If  a  dealer  (other  than  a  pawnbroker) 
in  firearms,  a  fee  of  »10  per  annum,  except 
that  for  the  first  renewal  following  the  ef- 
Tective  date  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Amend- 
ments of  1966  or  for  the  first  year  he  Is 
engaged  in  business  as  a  dealer  such  dealer 
win  pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

"(3)  If  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  »60  oer 
annum.  *^ 

"(b)  Upon  filing  by  a  qualified  applicant 
of  a  proper  application  and  the  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
to  such  applicant  the  license  applied  for 
which  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  entitle  the  Ucensae  to  transport  ship 
sell  and  receive  flrearms  in  IntersUte  or 
foreign  commerce  during  the  period  sUted 
in  the  license.  No  Ucense  shall  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  any  applicant  who  is  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age; 

"(2)  to  any  applicant,  if  the  applicant 
(Including,  in  the  case  of  a  corporaUon. 
partnership,  or  asssociation,  any  Individual 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  the  power  to 
direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the  manage- 
ment and  policies  of  the  corporation 
partnership,  or  association)  Is  prohibited  by 
the  provUions  of  thU  Act  from  transporting 
shipping,  selling  or  receiving  firearms  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(3)  to  any  applicant  who' has  willfully 
failed  to  disclose  any  material  Information 
required,  or  made  any  false  statement  as  to 
any  material  fact.  In  connection  with  hU 
application. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  2  (d)  (e) 
and  (f)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  Ucensed 
dealer  who  is  under  indictment  for  a  crime 
of  violence,  provided  that  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  of  his  indictment 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  Indict- 
ment. A  licensed  manufacturer  or  Ucensed 
dealer  who  has  given  notice  o*  hU  Indict- 
ment to  the  Secretary,  aa  provided  In  this 
subsection,  may  continue  operation  pursuant 
to  his  existing  license  during  the  term  of 
such  indictment,  and  imtu  any  conviction 
pursuant  to  the  indictment  becomes  final, 
whereupon  he  shall  be  fully  stAject  to  aU 
provisions     of     this     Act.     and     operatloiM 
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ptusuAot    to    Midi    UoMia*    aUkU    b«    dto- 
ooaUnuort. 

"(d)  Eacli  Ilc«nae<l  manufacturer  and 
lifwiitrt  iltnltr  abaU  m>int».in  mch  raoorda 
of  produatlon.  lmp<»tatton,  notlfloatlon.  ahlp- 
mant.  aala  and  otbar  dlapoaal  of  flreanna  •■ 
tba  Sacratary  may  by  ragulatlon  praaorlbe." 

Sac.  4.  Sactlon  4  of  tba  Fadaial  Flreanna 
Act  U  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Tba  provlalODS  of  tbla  Act 
■ball  not  apply  wltb  req>ect— 

"(1)  to  tba  txamportatton.  ablpmant, 
noalpt.  or  Importation  oi  any  llrearma  lold 
or  iixipped  to,  or  laaued  for  tba  uae  of  (A) 
tba  United  Statea  or  any  department.  Inde- 
pendent MtabUabment.  or  agency  tbereof; 
(B)  any  State  or  any  department,  Inde- 
pendent aatabUabm«nt.  agency,  or  any 
poUtlcal  aubdlTlaloQ  tbereof;  (C)  any  duly 
ftfimmlMtor'*^  oiBoer  or  agent  of  the  United 
Btataa.  a  State  or  any  poUtlcal  lubdlTlalon 
-thereof;  (D)  any  bank,  common  or  contract 
oarrier.  expreaa  company  or  armored-truck 
oompany  organlMd  and  operating  In  good 
faith  for  the  tranaportatlon  of  money  and 
valuablae,  wblcb  U  granted  an  exemption  by 
the  Secretary;  or  (E)  any  reaearcb  laboratory 
dealgnated  aa  aucb  by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(3)  to  the  tranaportatlon,  ahlpment.  or 
receipt  of  antique  or  unaervlceable  flreanna 
poaaeeaed  and  held  aa  a  ciulo  or  museum 
piece. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  thla  Act  shall 
be  oonatrued  to  prevent  shipments  of  flre- 
anna to  Institutions,  organizations,  or  per- 
sona to  whom  flresLrms  may  be  lawfully  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee,  nor  to  prevent  the  receipt  or  trans- 
portation of  ifuch  firearms  by  their  lawful 
poaaeesore  while  they  are  engaged  In  military 
training  or  In  competitions." 

Sbc.  S.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  la  amended  to  read : 

"Ssc.  5.  (a)  Any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  hereunder,  or  who 
makes  any  statement  In  iqyplying  for  the 
lloanae  or  exemption  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  know 
such  statement  to  be  false,  shall,  upon  con- 
Tlctlon  tbereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,00Q.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
yean,  or  both,  and  abaU  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  at  Parole  shall  determine. 

"(b)  Any  firearm  Involved  in  any  violation 
of  the  pro^lalons  of  this  Aot  or  any  rules  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  ab&ll  be 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  dU- 
podtlon  of  firearms,  as  defined  In  sectloQ 
M48(l)  of  aald  Code  ahall,  so  far  as  appll- 
eable,  extend  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
ourrad  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sac.  0.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the 
following  new  section: 
'  "Sac.  11.  Ifothlng  In  this  Aot  shall  be  oon- 
■trued  SB  modifying  or  affecting  the  require- 
ments of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
,AiDt  of  1BS4.  as  amended,  wltb  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  exportation,  and  importation 
at  anns,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 


Sac.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
■ball  became  effective  on  the  fliet  day  of  the 
sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment at  tbla  Act. 

Sac.  8.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Ftrearma  Amendments  of  ISM". 


ADJUSTMgNTB  IN  ANNUTTIBS  UN- 
DER THE  POREiaN  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DISABILITY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  PEUb  Mr.  Preildent,  I  Introduce, 
for  ■pproprUto  referexkoe,  a  bill  to  pro- 
iMe  •4Ju«txiiaat8  In  annul  tlea  under  the 


Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity aystem. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  the  re- 
(laest  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Officers  Retired,  Int.  Their  rationale 
and  Justification  for  this  proposal  has 
been  forwarded  to  me.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  statement  be  placed 
in  the  RicoRD,  along  with  the  text  of 
this  bill. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recor}}. 

The  bill  (S.  3768)  to  provide  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

S.    3t768 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  821 1  a)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Aet  of  1946  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "thlrty-flve" 
and  Bubetltutlng  therefor  the  word  •"forty". 
BjaA  (3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  annuity  as  so  com- 
puted shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
average  salary  used  to  compute  the  annuity." 

Sac.  2.  Section  855  Of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  U  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  after  the  section  number,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  annuity  q|  each  former  partici- 
pant under  the  System,  who  retired  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  had  creditable 
service  in  excess  of  thlrty-flve  years,  shall 
be  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  actual  years 
of  creditable  service  aot  In  excess  of  forty 
years.  Service  which  was  not  creditable 
under  the  System  oa  the  date  a  former 
partlcipcuit  retired,  shall  not  be  Included  as 
creditable  service  for  ttie  purp)oee  of  this  re- 
computatlon.  The  annuities  payable  to  such 
persons  shaU,  when  recomputed,  be  piaid  at 
the  rates  so  determined,  except  that  (1)  i.o 
such  annuity  as  recomputed  shall  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  averts  salary  used  In  com- 
puting the  annuity,  asd  (2)  no  such  recom- 
putatlon  or  any  other  action  taken  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  operate  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  the  annuity  any  such  person  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  under  the  System." 

Sec.  3.  Adjustments  in  annuity  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  to  ttie  nearest  dollar. 

Btc.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  flrat  day  of  the  month  following  its  en- 
actment. 

The  statement,  prtsented  by  Mr.  Fill, 
is  as  follows: 

STATEMXNT  BT  THX  DT^AyitATlC  AND  COKSTTLAR 

Orriaaas  Retixed.  lacoxposATED  (DACOR) 
To  JuariTT  a  Lxaisi.a'nvx  Pboposai,  To  Pao- 
VTOE  Adjustments  in  Atrtrmras  Ukdeb  thx 

POKEtON    SiaVICX   REtlREMENT    AND    DlSABH.- 

rrr  Ststbc 

1.  Civil  Service  and  Postal  Retirees  (the 
largest  civilian  group)  now  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  maximum  of  80%  of  the  high-five  aver- 
age salary  (equivalent  to  40  years'  service 
under  Foreign  Service  procedure)  and  have 
done  so  since  the  enactment  of  P.L.  80-420. 
approved  February  2%  1948 — eighteen  years 
ago. 

a.  The  President's  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems  recom- 
mended "that  the  Foreign  Service  maximum 
be  Increased  to  80%  (i40  years)  of  the  hlgh- 
five  average  salary  so  that  it  equates  to  the 


CivU  Service  maximum."  (89tb  OongrMs, 
2nd  Session,  House  I>ocument  No.  402,  pt|« 
4fl,  C.  a.,  "Decision",  3rd  paragraph.) 

8.  The  Committee  was  silent  on  the  quee- 
tlon  of  the  extension  of  the  80%  maximum 
to  retired  officers  but  it  woiUd  seem  that  con- 
strued constructively  the  recommendation 
should  In  all  justice  apply  to  retired  aa  veil 
as  active  officers,  particularly  as  the  Com- 
mittee, in  referring  to  liberalization  of  ben- 
efit provisions,  stated  that  Federal  Staff  Re- 
tirement Systems  should  "identify  clearly 
and  recognize  the  Government's  responslbU- 
Ity  for  other  costs,  including  those  for  part 
service  liability  and  those  for  post-retire- 
ment adjustment  of  benefits."  (Committee'! 
Report,  page  20.  6  (b) ).  Moreover,  the  Con- 
gress In  Pli.  86-723,  September  8,  1960,  ex- 
tended to  retired  officers  an  Increase  from 
30  years  to  35  years  (60%  to  70%),  an  In- 
crease which  had  been  given  to  active  of- 
ficers In  P.L,.  84-828.  July  38.  1956. 

4.  The  cost  as  estimated  by  tiie  Govern- 
ment Actuary  would  be  only  about  170000 
per  year  diminishing  each  year  as  the  ben- 
eficiaries, whoee  average  age  Is  nearly  70, 
die. 


FLAG  CEREMONIES  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  appropriate  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument. 

My  Joint  resolution  is  a  companion  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  421,  introduced 
in  the  House  last  year  by  the  Honorable 
Bob  Wilson  of  California.  A  similar  bill 
passed  the  House  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress but  failed  to  secure  consideration 
in  the  Senate  then.  Congressman  Wil- 
son's bill  passed  the  House  on  July  18 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
introduce  calls  for  consultations  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  prior  to  arrange- 
ments for  appropriate  ceremonies  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  flags  siuroimding  the 
Washington  Monument. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  the  Senate  con- 
curs in  passage  of  this  resolution,  that 
the  ceremonies  can  be  inaugurated  in  a 
suitable  manner  and  that  they  will  come 
to  be  recognized  and  appreciated  as 
among  the  finest  traditions  of  our  great 
Nation.  The  ceremonies  would,  I  believe, 
do  credit  to  the  man  whose  memory  Is 
honored  by  the  monument,  to  the  finest 
military  traditions  of  this  country,  and 
would  give  greater  dignity  to  the  act  of 
raising  and  lowering  our  flag  at  the 
shrine. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  the  cere- 
monies would  come  to  be  recognized  as 
entertaining  and  significant  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  military  tradition  of  this 
great  Capital  City,  along  with  the  chang- 
ing of  the  guard  at  the  tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier,  and  the  evening  parades 
at  the  Marine  barracks. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDEairr  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  i«- 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  188) 
providing  for  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
cormectlon  with  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  flag*  of  the  United  States  »^- 
roimdlng  the  Washington  Monument,  in- 
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troduced  by  Mr.  To'wkr.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
(S)inmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS RELATING  TO  TREATMENT 
OP  RHODESIA  BY  THE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Continent  of  Africa  is  divided  between 
49  African  nations,  many  of  which  have 
emerged  into  statehood  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. 

The  emergence  of  these  new  nations 
has  been  largely  accompanied  by  eco- 
nomic chaos  and  political  disorganiza- 
tion. 

Catapulted  into  sovereignty  and  given 
full  voice  and  vote  in  the  United  Nations, 
many  of  these  countries  have  fallen  prey 
to  dictatorships  or  economic  intimida- 
tion by  the  pro-Commimlst  world. 

Of  the  49  nations  of  Africa,  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  contributes  largely  to  the  fiscal 
support  of  38  of  these  countries. 

No  less  than  $2,938  billion  has  been 
pumped  Into  the  sagging  economies  of 
the  fledgling  nations  by  the  United 
States.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $2  billion 
Is  in  the  form  of  grants  which,  of  course, 
means  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  re- 
covering these  funds. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  foreign 
aid  investment  in  the  new  nations  of 
Africa  has  been  required  to  keep  these 
countries  from  falling  prey  to  the  Com- 
munists and  to  help  them  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy. 

With  few  exceptions  Communist  in- 
fluence has  not  been  lessened  due  to  our 
foreign  aid,  the  money  has  been  squan- 
dered and  pocketed  by  petty  dictators 
and  their  henchmen  and  the  economy 
of  these  countries  has  continued  to  de- 
cline. Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  there- 
are  two  bright  spots  on  the  Continent 
of  Africa.  One  of  these  is  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  a  stable,  prosperous  pro- 
Western  and  anti-Commimist  govern- 
ment. 

The  other  Is  Rhodesia,  a  country 
equally  prosperous,  anti-Communist  and 
pro-Western. 

The  essential  difference  is  that  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  Rho- 
desia and  her  independence,  while  it 
does  extend  full  diplomatic  relations  to 
tbe  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  have  said  in  previous  speeches, 
the  legality  of  the  Rhodesian  independ- 
ence is  unquestioned  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  recognition  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
»nd  Western  civilization.  I  am  offering 
»  resolution  wliich  I  hope  wUl  be  acted 
upon  promptly  which  will  extend  recog- 
nition to  this  gallant  new  nation. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  to  recognl- 
oon  of  Rhodesia  appear  to  fall  into  two 
categories. 

In  the  first  category  are  those  who  be- 
ueve  we  must  support  Great  Britain  as 
«  ally  in  her  dispute  with  Rhodesia. 
f^  ao  not  agree  with  this  philosophy, 
onuin  maintains  warships  blockading 
«wdesia  and  the  United  States  has  im- 
PWM  economic  sanctions  on  this  peace- 
^^  country,  yet,  Britain  has  refused  to 


recognize  the  same  sanctions  against 
North  Vietnam,  or  to  supply  either 
naval  or  ground  forces  to  fight  commu- 
nism in  that  country. 

British  trade  with  Cuba  vi&s  further 
indication  of  how  lightly  Britain  values 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  on 
issues  Britain  chooses  to  ignore. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  group  of 
critics  will  claim  that  Rhodesia  does  not 
deserve  recognition  because  its  constitu- 
tion and  government  are  not  fully  demo- 
cratic. 

This  is  utterly  untrue.  The  franciiise 
in  Rhodesia  is  extended  to  all  men  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  the 
constitution  of  Rhodesia  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  vote  of  her  population. 

Let  us  look  for  a  mament  at  some  of 
the  other  countries  of  Africa  to  which 
we  extend  diplomatic  relations  and  for- 
eign aid. 

Algeria,  whose  govermnent  is  alter- 
nated between  chaos  and  despotism,  and 
is  recognized  by  the  United  States,  ha^ 
enjoyed  $161.9  million  in  U.S.  aid. 

Burundi  and  Rwanda  are  two  coun- 
tries formed  in  1962  out  of  former  Bel- 
gian territories.  Since  that  time  a  civil 
war  between  Bahutu  and  Watusl  has 
raged.  The  Prime  Minister  was  assassi- 
rmted,  thousands  were  executed  and 
these  countries  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. We  not  only  recognize  these  two 
nations,  but  Burundi  has  received  $7.4 
million  in  U.S.  aid,  and  Rwanda  lias  re- 
ceived $1.7  million. 

Tanzania  received  $43.7  million  in  US. 
aid  and  although  it  is  held  as  an  African 
democracy,  it  has  a  strong  Communist 
Party  and  is  ruled  by  virtue  of  a  dic- 
tator. In  the  army  mutiny  in  1964  the 
British  troops  had  to  restore  order.  In 
addition,  Tanzania  is  a  base  for  revolu- 
tionists and  Red  Chinese  agents.  Zanzi- 
bar, part  of  Tanzania,  is  completely  in 
Communist  hands. 

Uganda  achieved  independence  in  1962 
and  is  recognized  by  the  United  States 
diplomatically  and  financially  to  the 
time  of  $17.3  million.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  this  country  suspended  the  con- 
stitution m  May  of  1966  and  in  Jime  a 
revolt  in  the  army  tore  the  country'  to 
pieces.  Freedom  fighters  from  Red 
China  operate  opeoily  in  this  country 
and  democracy  is  a  farce. 

Kenya,  the  home  of  the  Mau  Mau.  has 
Its  independence  and  recognition  by  the 
United  States,  along  with  $35.7  million 
in  foreign  ^d.  Its  government  is  des- 
potic and  takes  money  from  Russia  and 
China  in  addition  to  the  United  States. 
Yet,  Kenya  farm  productions  have 
dropped  80  percent  since  it  received  its 
independence. 

Ghana,  a  prime  example  of  African 
chaos,  has  received  $163.6  million  in  U.S. 
aid,  yet,  the  country  has  often  been  mili- 
tantly  anti-American  and  under  Nkru- 
mah,  a  dictatorship.  A  military  coup  has 
overthrown  the  dictator,  but  there  is  no 
duly  elected  government.  Even  with  the 
vast  amoimt  of  foreign  aid.  Ghana  is  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  because  of  the 
amount  of  money  it  has  spent  promoting 
Communist  revolutions  in  other  African 
countries. 

Nigeria  is  the  most  populous  state  in 
Africa  with  55  million  p>eople,  and  she 


achieved  Independence  In  1980.  Since 
then  we  have  spent  $158  million  in  Ni- 
geria, but  Nigeria's  economy  and  govern- 
ment are  among  the  worst  in  Africa. 
Nigeria  suffered  a  revolt  in  1966  which 
slaughtered  government  officials  and 
which  has  plunged  the  country  into 
chaos.  The  trade  deficit  of  Nigeria 
amounts  to  about  $120  milUon.  Recently 
another  military  coup  has  been  perpe- 
trated. 

Gabon  received  its  independence  In 
I960  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  has  contrib- 
uted $4.8  miUion  to  this  country,  but  its 
population  remains  uncivilized  with  one 
of  the  lowest  literacy  rates  in  Africa  and 
an  economy  with  an  average  per  capita 
income  of  less  than  $120  per  year. 

Sudan  won  her  independence  in  1956 
and  has  been  given  $89.9  milUon  of 
American  aid,  yet,  as  late  as  1964  one 
government  after  another  was  being 
overthrown  by  the  military  and  the  con- 
stitution was  suspended  In  1958. 

Ethiopia,  a  traditional  ally  of  the 
Western  World,  has  received  $232  miUion 
in  foreign  aid,  yet,  its  per  capita  income 
is  nearly  the  lowest  in  the  world,  It  Is 
ruled  by  a  despot  with  no  question  of 
democratic  government,  but  receives  full 
diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United 
States. 

Gambia,  a  tiny  country  of  only  300,000 
people,  which  received  Independence  In 
1963,  and  which  has  a  full  vote  In  the 
United  Nations,  has  received  more  for- 
eign aid  in  her  short  history  than  Rho- 
desia has  in  all  76  years. 

Upper  Volta  has  collected  $5.5  million 
in  foreign  aid,  lives  in  a  state  of  emer- 
gency because  of  Communist  subversion, 
and  has  a  history  of  military  coups  and 
is  ruled  by  a  military  dictator. 

Guinea  has  collected  more  than  $70 
million  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money,  as  well 
as  Russian  and  Chinese  aid,  but  despite 
this,  the  country  is  on  the  rocks. 

Liberia,  long  on  the  American  dole, 
has  received  $205  million,  is  ruled  by 
President  Tubman,  a  virtual  dictator, 
who  lives  in  a  palace  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $24  million. 

Senegal  Is  another  of  the  African 
democracies  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  the  recipient  of  more  than 
$19  million.  Yet,  this  country  is  In  pov- 
erty and  is  ruled  under  a  state  of  emer- 
gency declared  in  1961.  Revolutionary 
attempts  are  frequent. 

Mall  became  Independent  In  1960,  has 
received  $15.8  million  and  is  rife  with 
corruption  and  poverty.  Its  Government 
is  a  tyranny,  but  this  has  not  prevented 
them  from  serving  their  role  as  Preasl- 
dent  of  the  Security  CoimcU  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Cameroon  received  $25  million  from 
the  United  States,  and  although  offici- 
ally an tl -Communist,  the  New  Yoi* 
Times  reports  that  some  70.000  have  loet 
their  lives  in  the  Internal  struggles 
created  by  the  Communists  In  that 
coimtry. 

Dahomey  received  Its  Independence  In 
1960  and  has  collected  about  $9  million 
from  U.S.  taxpayers.  In  1963  the  Presi- 
dent was  depxwed.  Parliament  dissolved 
and  the  Constitution  suspended.  This 
happened  again  In  1965,  making  it  the 
third  ocaasion  since  the  Independence  of 
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tbftt  country.  Yet,  ZXihomey  has  a  seat 
at  the  United  Nations  and  recognition 
by  the  United  States. 

Chad  received  Independence  In  1960 
and  has  also  received  $4.2  million  in 
VS.  taxpayers'  money  and  the  present 
head  of  its  Government  does  not  regard 
democratic  procedures  as  appropriate. 
Members  of  Parliament  are  dismissed  by 
him  and  prohibited  from  seeking  reelec- 
tion. 

Ivory  Coast,  once  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  of  Africa,  has  re- 
ceived $25.9  million  from  the  United 
States,  but  political  freedom  has  been 
restricted  while  the  President  of  that 
country  lives  In  a  luxurious  $9  million 
palace  complete  with  gun  emplacements. 

Sierra  Leone  has  received  $27.1  million 
of  UB.  taxpayers'  money.  Yet.  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  found  that  about  25 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
went  Into  private  pockets.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  considered  highly  xmstable. 

Centred  African  Republic  has  received 
otUy  $2.8  million  since  it  became  inde- 
pendent in  1960.  and  in  1966  the  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  by  the  military, 
and  strong  Commimlst  China  influence 
Is  observed.  In  1964  the  Red  Chinese 
loaned  nearly  $100  million  to  this 
country. 

Zambia,  which  Is  being  supported  to- 
day not  only  by  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  $30  mil- 
lion, but  also  through  the  bolstering  of 
the  Zamblan  economy  through  air  lifts 
by  U.S.  aircraft  to  support  the  embargo 
on  Rhodesia.  Communists  are  very  ac- 
tive In  Zambia  and  murders  and  atroci- 
ties are  ccKnmon  occurrences.  Of  a  total 
population  of  over  3  million,  only  350,000 
are  considered  gali^ully  employed. 

Malail  is  nearljr  at  war  with  Tanzania, 
has  strained  relations  with  Zambia  and 
the  country  is  emersed  In  poverty.  They 
have  been  given  $8.2  million  of  UJS.  tax- 
payers' money. 

In  addition,  the  following  countries 
have  also  visited  the  U.S.  Treasury: 
Tunisia  has  received  $461  million;  Togo 
$9.8  million;  SomaU  $47.3  mllUon;  Niger 
$8.8  million:  Morocco  $486.9  million: 
Mauritania  $2.8  million:  Malagasy  $7.9 
million;  Libya  $315.3;  the  Congo — Leo- 
poldville — $314.1  million;  and  the 
Congo — Brazzaville — $2.4  million. 

Nor,  does  this  list  complete  the  ex- 
penditures of  VS.  taxpayers'  money  in 
Africa  to  support  corrupt  and  often  tm- 
friendly  regUnea. 

By  contrast  Rhodesia  and  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  have  favorable  balances 
of  trade,  as  well  as  minerals  and  agricul- 
txiral  products  needed  and  imported  by 
the  United  States. 

To  continue  to  deny  legitimate  recog- 
nition for  Rhodesia  is  folly. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  should  treasure 
such  allies  and  do  our  utmost  to  bring 
them  closer  to  lu. 

I  submit  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Rhodesia  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
meai,  ,and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  uzKler  the 


rule,  the  resolution  wUl  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  297)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  207 

Resolved,  Whereas  Hhodeela  baa  been  a 
aelf-governlng  colony  within  the  British 
Coconvonwealth  since  1923: 

Whereas  the  oonstltuiblonally  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia,  vith  the  full  support 
of  the  Council  of  Chief*,  decl&red  Rhodesia's 
Indepiendence  on  November  11, 1965; 

Whereas  the  subsequent  dispute  concern- 
ing Rhodesia's  declaration  of  independence 
is  solely  a  matter  for  settlement  between  her- 
self and  Qreat  Britain  (Jiist  as  our  own  Inde- 
pendence was  a  matter  between  ourselves 
and  Oreat  Britain) ; 

Whereas  Rhodesia  is  not  hoetUe  to  the 
United  States  nor  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  either  under  biternatlonal  law  or 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia 
has  offered  Rhodesian  troops  and  supplies  to 
assist   the  United   States  in   Vietnam; 

Whereas  United  Statv  citizens  continue  to 
be  warmly  welcomed  tn  Rhodesia  and  our 
Government  representatives  there  are  still  ac- 
corded full  consular  privileges; 

Whereas  Rhodesia  is  one  of  the  very  few 
countries  In  Africa  which  pays  her  own  way 
and  receives  no  U.S.  alfl  and  that  trade  be- 
tween our  two  countries  had  been  running 
two  to  one  in  our  favor,  all  on  a  commercial 
basis  with  no  subsidies,  thereby  assisting 
our  balance  of  payments; 

Whereas  according  to  the  Constitution 
(Article  1,  Section  8.  r^xagraph  3)  only  the 
Congress  has  power  tc  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  aCdthe  Executive  has 
no  legal  authority  to  block  trade  except 
under  laws  which  control  trading  with  the 
enemy; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
without  any  authority  Irom  the  Congress  or 
the  American  people,  bas  adopted  and  en- 
couraged a  stringent  policy  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia; 

Whereas  as  part  of  tfcis  policy,  the  United 
States  Government  is  participating  in  a 
costly  and  totally  unnecessary  operation  to 
transp<»^  oil  and  copp>er  to  and  from  Zambia 
by  uneconomic  and  inadequate  routes,  the 
normal  route  being  over  Rhodesia  railways 
which  are  still  freely  available  to  Zambia; 

Whereas  the  Integrity  of  United  States 
banking  institutions  lias  been  damaged  by 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  ordering  that  assets  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  Rhodesia  held  in  ttie  United  States  be 
froeen,  this  solel|fat  tht  behest  of  the  British 
Government  whose  authority  over  these  as- 
sets has  not  been  prove4: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
turned  back  a  cargo  of  Rhodesian  sugar  sold 
and  shipped  to  United  States  citizens  before 
Rhodesia's  declaration  Of  Indepeodence,  thus 
causing  forfeiture  of  a  valid  contract: 

Whereas  United  States  citizens  have  ex- 
tensive conunerclal  iatereets  in  Rhodesia 
which  have  been  severely  damaged  by  the 
arbitrary  application  at  economic  sanctions; 

Whereas  said  United  States  citizens  have 
even  been  prevented  from  p)erformance  of 
valid  contracts  and  other  legal  and  moral 
obligations,  to  their  pr#sent  and  future  great 
loas; 

Whereas  economic  cmctions  will  deprive 
thousands  of  Africans  from  Rhodesia  and 
from  neighboring  coutitries  of  their  liveli- 
hoods In  the  virile  Rkodesian  economy,  to 
force  the  closure  of  African  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, to  bring  misery  and  starvation  to 
many  thousands  of  African  families  and  to 
destroy  one  of  the  rentalnlng  stable  govern- 
ments on  the  African  tontlnent.  Therefore, 
belt 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Jt«», 
Tesentativet  concurring) ,  Tb&t  tt  U  the  aenM 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  United  States  Government  Inunedlately 
cease  its  Inhumane.  Illegal,  arbitrary ,  unfair, 
harmful,  and  costly  policy  of  economic  sanc- 
tions again  Rhodesia;  take  necessary  steps  to 
compensate  United  States  citizens  for  any 
financial  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  said 
jjolicy;  and  resvune  this  Nation's  former 
policy  of  honorable  self-interest  toward  thl« 
friendly  country. 


CREATION  OF  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE 
HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Senate 
resolution  for  the  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Hu- 
man Environment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  remain  at  the  table  lor  1 
week  to  allow  those  Senators  who  wish 
to  join  in  sponsoring  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
genesis  of  this  resolution  is  a  problem 
confronting  all  of  us.  Each  day  we  are 
asked  to  make  decisions  on  legislation 
which  may  have  profound  implications 
in  the  years  ahead.  But  we  are  con- 
scious of  our  inadequate  knowledge  of 
tomorrow  and  of  the  rapid  changes 
changing  technology  is  making  in  our 
environment.  We  are  also  conscious 
that  too  often  we  do  not  have  the  time  or 
the  resources  to  make  use  of  the  Infor- 
mation which  is  available. 

Too  often  we  have  heard  criticism  of 
our  reliance  on  noncongressional  sources 
for  the  basic  data  and  evaluations  which 
lead  us  to  the  decisions  we  make.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  with  our  limited 
staffs  and  time  demands,  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  which  can  develop  and  mold 
Information  to  lead  us  to  their  con- 
clusions. 

The  suggestion  is  an  overexaggeratlon, 
but  has  a  semblance  of  truth,  and  I  fear 
that  it  will  be  a  growing  truth.  I  fear 
this  because  of  the  way  we  must  deal 
with  legislation.  Our  environment  can- 
not be  neatly  divided  Into  simple  com- 
ponents. There  is  an  interrelationship 
between  our  urban  growth  and  our  nat- 
ural resources  program  as  there  is  be- 
tween transportation  and  housing, 
health  and  pollution.  Yet  the  Senate 
must,  in  order  to  conduct  its  business, 
divide  itself  into  committees  to  consider 
separate  aspects  of  legislation  affecting 
human  environment. 

Mr.  President,  these  committees  have, 
in  the  past  few  years,  become  inundated 
with  legislative  proposals.  Uttle  or  no 
time  is  available  to  collect  or  evaluate  in- 
formation on  the  future  nature  of  our 
environment. 

We  are  forced  to  succumb  to  the  de- 
mand to  do  the  immediate.  More  and 
more  we  find  that  we  do  not  have  the 
answers  we  need  or  that  we  have  to  rely 
on  our  confidence  In  work  done  outside  of 
Congress  because  the  time  is  not  avail- 
able to  do  the  job. 

CompUcatlng  this  matter  is  the  !•« 
that  more  and  more  legislative  oomnut- 
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tees  are  finding  that  part  of  their 
inswers  lie  in  the  work  of  other  legisla- 
tive committees. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  a  means  to 
illeviate  the  time  pressures  on  the  stand- 
ing committees  and  to  assure  that  needed 
information  is  not  overlooked.  This  can 
be  done  with  a  select  study  committee 
composed  of  members  from  legislative 
committees  with  Interrelating  Interests. 

I  do  not  propose  this  as  a  permanent 
committee,  a  legislative  committee  or  an 
all-encompassing  one.  There  Is  one  area 
for  which  we  have  a  vital  need  to  begin 
accumulating  knowledge  now.  That  is 
the  effect  on  human  environment  of 
technological  change  during  the  next  50 
years. 

In  no  way  will  this  interfere  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees. The  select  committee  would  be 
able  to  supply  to  the  standing  committees 
assistance  not  now  available  and  which 
the  standing  committees  do  not  have  the 
time  to  do  for  themselves. 

Specifically,  the  select  committee 
would  be  a  study  committee  and  will  not 
have  authority  to  consider  legislation. 
It  will  attempt  to  assemble  and  evaluate 
Information  relative  to  technological 
change  and  what  this  change  will  mean 
to  the  human  environment. 

We  need  to  know  not  just  what  the 
Federal  Government  may  have  to  do  In 
the  future  because  of  technological 
change,  but  what  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment should  be  doing.  Indeed,  we  need 
lo  know  just  as  well  what  to  expect  from 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  as  well 
as  government. 

The  select  committee  could  examine, 
for  example,  the  relationship  of  techno- 
logical change  on  transportation,  water 
supply  and  use,  education,  general  con- 
struction and  the  distribution  of  the 
population  In  the  next  50  years. 

A  few  of  the  questions  which  could  be 
probed  are: 

What  factors  will  affect  population 
distribution  and  profile  and  how  should 
public  Investment  in  public  works  be 
related? 

What  will  be  the  character  of  urban 
areas  in  the  year  2000  and  how  will 
public  and  private  planning  and  invest- 
ment in  public  facilities  affect  this 
character? 

What  technological  advances  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  urban  area  consistent  with  a  high 
standard  of  environment? 

How  will  predictable  technological 
change  affect  the  cost  and  availability  of 
public  works  and  faculties? 

What  wUl  be  the  relative  values  and 
impact  on  urban  development  of  vary- 
m«  modes  of  transportation  affected  by 
wchnological  change? 

How  will  technological  change  affect 
housmg  and  what  wUl  be  the  relation- 
sn*  of  such  effect  on  water  resources 
wid  parks  and  open  spaces? 

More  specifically,  these  questions 
Tf  ♦?  ^  translated  Into  examinations 
w  the  following  problems,  which  are 
«  concern  In  part  to  several  standing 
committees.    These  problems  are : 

.fJ^'^'^K  and  programing  of  commu- 
^  development,  including  education 
«»ununicatlons  and  housing. 


Transportation. 

Water  supply  and  waste  treatment. 

Air  pollution  control. 

Parks,  recreation,  and  open  spaces. 

Power  supplies,  technological  advances, 
and  automation,    i 

Public  faculties.' 

A  study  of  this  nature  will  not  change 
legislative  jurisdiction,  but  since  individ- 
ual committees  are  not  in  a  position  to 
cover  the  whole  range  of  related  sub- 
jects, the  select  committee  will  perform 
a  useful  service  for  each  and  all  of  the 
standing  committees. 

Mr.  President,  tills  select  committee 
should  be  able  to  do  its  job  in  3  years, 
and  the  job  it  does  should  make  it 
easier  for  the  standing  committees  to 
decide  the  character  of  the  legislation 
they  will  have  to  consider  in  the  next 
10  years. 

I  believe  the  proposed  select  committee 
would  Improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  Information  available  to  the  stand- 
ing committees,  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  Senate  to  deal  with  the  Increas- 
ingly complex  problems  of  our  world, 
and  enable  us  to  do  a  more  effective  and 
coordinated  job  of  conserving  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  environment. 
I  hope  early  approval  can  be  given  to  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution 
298.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  wUl  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Recoird, 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  298)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

S  Res.  298 

Whereas  man's  abUlty  to  alter  and  control 
his  environment  through  the  use  of  new 
technology  is  increasing  at  an  accelerating 
rate,  bringing  new  problems  as  well  as  bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas  In  the  next  fifty  years,  technologi- 
cal change  will  require  a  greater  use  of  and 
have  a  Eubstantlal  Impact  on  the  natural  and 
human  resources  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  the  continued 
welfare  of  the  United  States  that  appropri- 
ate public  and  private  planning  and  Invest- 
ment in  resource  development,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  education,  communications, 
community  development,  water  resources 
(including  oceanography),  power  supplies, 
technology,  automation,  and  public  works  be 
made  to  Improve  the  quality  of  man's 
environment;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate,  In  order  to  evaluate 
properly  the  probable  needs  for  public  and 
private  investment  In  these  areas  over  the 
next  fifty  years,  should  have  recommenda- 
tions and  information  relative  to  needed 
programs  and  their  character,  extent,  and 
timing:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  established  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be  known 
as  the  Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Select  Committee")  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  as  follows: 

(1)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

(2)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  CJommerce; 


(3)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs; 

(4)  three  from  among  Senatc««  who  are 
members  of  the  (Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare; 

(5)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  and 

(6)  at  least  one  such  Senator  appointed 
from  each  such  committee  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  minority  party. 

The  Select  Committee  shall  select  by  a  ma- 
Jorlty  vote  of  the  members  thereof  a  chairman 
from  among  such  members. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Committee. 

(C)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  the  Select  Committee  may  fix  a 
lesser  number  as  a  quonun  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  In- 
consistent with  the  rules  of  the;  Senate 
governing  standing  committees  of  the'  Senate. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  Ije  re- 
ferred to  the  Select  Committee,  and  It  shall 
have  no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure 
to  the  Senate. 

(e)  The  Select  Committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Select  Committee  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  of  1 1 )  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  technological  changes 
that  probably  will  occur  and  which  should 
be  promoted  within  the  next  fifty  years  and 
their  effect  on  population,  communities,  and 
industry.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
need  for  public  and  private  planning  and 
investment  in  housing,  water  resources  (In- 
cluding oceanography),  education,  automa- 
tion affecting  Interstate  commerce,  communi- 
cations, transportation,  jjower  supplies,  wel- 
fare, and  other  community  services  and  fa- 
cilities; and  (2)  policies  that  would  encour- 
age the  maximum  private  Investment  in 
means  of  improving  the  human  environment, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  and  the  re- 
suits  of  such  study  and  investigation  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  and  the  commltteee 
thereof  in  considering  policies  for  public  In- 
vestment and  encouraging  private  invest- 
ment. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  31,  1970,  the 
Select  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  reference  to  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees  a  final  report  of  Ite  study 
and  investigation  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations. The  Select  Committee  may 
make  such  interim  reports  to  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  committees  of  the  Senate 
prior  to  such  final  report  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposee  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Select  Committee  Is  authorlaed 
to  (1)  make  such  expenditures:  (2)  hold 
such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  re- 
qiure  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments; (5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take 
such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and 
1 7 1  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  ruch 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  except 
that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  compensation  prescribed  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  aa  amended,  for 
comparable  duties. 

( b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  selected  from  the  mi- 
nority party,  the  Committee  shall  appoint 
one  assistant  or  consultant  dealgnated  by 
such  members.     No  nttistant  or  consultant 
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appotatad  by  Um  8el«ct  Conunlttoe  may  ra- 
<MlT0  oompciuAUon  at  ui  annual  groaa  rate 
which  exceeda  by  mors  than  $3,100  the  an- 
nual groM  rat*  of  compensation  of  any  In- 
dlTldual  ao  detignatsd  by  the  membera  of 
the  Committee  who  are  membeia  of  the 
minority  party. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Select  Oom- 
mltte*  may  ( l )  utilize  the  Mrvlcea,  informa- 
tion, and  facllltlee  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  or  any  department  or  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  OoTemment,  and  (2) 
employ  on  a  relmbuisable  basis  or  otherwise 
the  serylcea  of  ruch  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency  as  It  deems  advisable. 
With  the  consent  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the 
Select  Committee  may  utilize  the  facilities 
and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such  other 
oommlttee  or  subcommittee  whenever  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  ComnUttee  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  Select 
Committee  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  designated  by  him, 
BAd  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Ssc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, which  shall  not  exceed  ,  shall 

be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee. 


INCREASES  IN  ANNUITIES  PAYABLE 
PROM     THE     POREION     SERVICE 

-;  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY 
FUND — AMENDMENT 

AXKNDICXNT    NO.     770 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  submit  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  8.  3247,  the  bill  to  provide  certain 
Increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
fund.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
b«  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

8.  3347  provides  that  Foreign  Service 
retlr«nent  annuities  reflect  rises  in  the 
cost  of  living  by  proportionate  Increases. 

Briefly,  my  proposal  would  require  that 
when  the  cost  of  living  decreases,  a  study 
be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
annuities  should  reflect  the  decrease  by 
being  adjusted  dovmward. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
<4)JectloD.  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RicoKo. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  line  6,  insert  the 
following: 

"In  the  event  the  Secretary  determine* 
that  the  price  Index  shaU  have  equaled 
a  deer****  of  at  least  8  per  centum  for 
thre*  oooa*ctttlve  months  under  the  price 
Index  (or  th*  latest  baa*  month,  he  shall 
make  a  detailed  study  to  detormln*  wheth*r 
at  not  the  annultia*  payabi*  from  the  Fund 
should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  psroentag* 
deoreaee  In  the  price  index.  In  "'"Mrg  such 
study  the  Secretary  shaU  ootialder  the  spe- 
etflo  itmom  for  which  i>rtoas  daereaaed,  the 
Ufcellhoort  of  any  further  oooaeeuttve  d»- 
creaeee  In  th*  price  Indax.  the  typ*  or  types 
of  aanultl**  which  abould  be  adjiwted,  U 
any.  and  th*  extent  of  any  such  adjustment, 
and  aU  other  faetora  with  respect  to  whether 
or  Bol  aof  sueh  aaniatl**  ahoukt  b*  •djust*d. 


Upon  the  completion  of  any  such  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  a  lull  report  thereon,  together 
with  hla  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  such  annuities  should  be  adjusted  and 
his  reoonunendatlons  for  any  legislation 
which  he  deems  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate." 


FAIR   LABOR    STASTDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966--AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMEKTS  nOb.  771  AND  772 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  biU  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standbrds  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  t©  be  printed. 

AMKNDMZNf  NO.  773 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  b«  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  13712,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Ubie  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Robertson. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  774 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  prop>osed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  13712.  eupra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Smathers. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


COSPONSORS  OF  3.  3703,  A  BILL  TO 
PROTECT  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  "VO  PREVENT  UN- 
WARRANTED GOVERNMENTAL  IN- 
VASIONS OF  THEIR  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following  33 
Senators,  listed  in  the  order  in  which 
their  request  to  cosponsor  was  received, 
be  added  as  sponsors  of  S.  3703,  a  bill 
introduced  on  August  9  to  protect  the 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
UJS.  Oovemment  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent 
unwarranted  governnftental  invasion  of 
their  privacy:  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Hrttska,  Mr.  Smathirs,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr. 
Tydings.  Mr.  DiRKSEK.  Mr.  Biblx,  Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  McCar- 
thy. Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Yarbohough,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bartlbtt,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  THURnoifD,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Cajtnon,  Mr.  MttLER. 
Mr.  SncpsoN,  Mr.  Joroan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
iNoxnm,  Mr.  SALXONSTiuj,,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Toviter,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Bkcwstxr,  and  »fr.  Oritfin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  3703 
the  names  of  all  spongers  be  listed. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  In  addition  to  these  co- 
sponsors,  I  tiave  also  received  letters  of 
support  from  a  number  of  other 
Senators. 

The  broad  geographical  and  political 
representation  reflected  in  this  cospon- 
sorship  and  support  of  S.  3703  reveals 
in  my  opinion,  the  nationwide,  bipartisan 
Interest  in  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  employees. 

Mr.  President,  when  one-third  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  cosponsor  a  bill 
of  this  sort,  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem should  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Yet  the  employee  complaints  which 
continue  to  pour  into  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  into  other 
congressional  offices  show  that  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  review  some  of 
the  problems. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  all  of  us  hope  that 
amendments  can  be  drawn  to  clarify 
even  more  precisely  the  scope  of  the  bill 
and  define  better  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  individual's  right  to  privacy 
about  matters  unrelated  to  his  work  and 
the  Government's  need  to  know  about 
the  employee's  fitness  for  his  job.  We 
hope,  too,  that  if  other  areas  of  en- 
croachment upon  liberties  come  to  our 
attention  during  preliminary  hearings, 
they  can  be  included  in  the  bill.  For 
instance,  one  important  area  of  due 
process  protection  escaped  inclusion. 
This  is  the  employee's  right  of  confron- 
tation in  adversary  proceedings.  Al- 
though this  right  to  some  extent  is 
accorded  by  judicial  decision  and  by 
regulations  of  some  sigencies  In  certain 
matters,  our  subcommittee  studies  show 
that  it  is  not  firmly  grounded  either  as 
an  administrative  or  a  statutory  protec- 
tion for  Federal  employees.  Amend- 
ment of  the  bill  in  this  respect  will  be 
discussed  during  hearings. 

All  33  cosponsors  of  S.  3703  are  agreed 
on  their  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  bill— to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  privacy  of  over  two 
and  a  half  million  citizens  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  are  associated  with  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  regular  or  part-time 
basis. 

I  believe  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  in 
addition  to  showing  any  necessary 
amendments,  will  also  provide  for  a  long 
overdue  examination  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  persistently  be- 
deviled the  Federal  service  for  the  past 
15  years.  The  hearings,  furthermore, 
should  allow  Congress  to  consider  the 
issues  raised  by  the  excesses  of  newer 
management  devices  now  being  used 
zealously,  but  heedlessly,  to  invade  em- 
ployee and  applicant  privacy  in  the  name 
of  efficiency  or  the  Government's  right 
to  know  intimate  details  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life,  national  origin,  his  habits, 
and  thoughts. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
is  not  indicative  of  criticism  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  service.  Indeed,  the  civil 
service  is  characterized  by  the  liighest 
competency  smd  integrity.  The  bill  is. 
rather,  a  proposed  checkmate  against 
the  activities  of  those  who,  in  their  zeal 
to  increase  efHciency  or  to  further  a 
worthwhile  cause,  increasingly  seize  on 
quickest  or  most  sdentiflc  means  to  their 
ends,  but  seldom  pause  to  consider  the 
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effects  on  the  individuals  involved,  or  the 
practical  operation  of  the  system  they 
propose.  These  are  not  men  of  malevo- 
lence bent  on  consciously  destroying  the 
rights  of  fellow  employees.  They  are 
men  engaged  in  compartmentalized 
planning  of  programs  to  prevent  con- 
flict of  interest,  promote  equal  oppor- 
tunity, protect  nationtd  security,  insure 
emotional  stability  of  employees,  and 
achieve  other  goals. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  can  achieve  these 
ends  in  a  manner  consistent  with  tra- 
ditional standards  of  due  process,  fair- 
ness, and  equity  which  have  always  been 
inherent  in  our  system  of  government. 
I  see  no  need,  no  impending  crisis,  to 
cause  a  departure  from  them  at  this 
juncture  in  our  national  history.  Yet. 
Congress,  by  its  silence  in  the  face  of 
growing  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  of  civil  servants  alike  seems 
to  have  sanctioned  such  a  departure 
where  Federal  employees  are  concerned. 

Writers  who  are  experts  in  Federal 
civil  service  matters  have  recently  called 
attention  to  a  general  dissatisfaction 
among  employees  and  their  families,  to 
the  high  turnover  rate,  and  to  personnel 
recruitment  problems  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Among  the  reasons  for  these 
trends,  according  to  Joseph  Young  and 
Jerry  Kluttz,  is  the  resentment  over  the 
"big  brother"  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  its  employees,  and 
over  the  invasions  of  privacy  and  eco- 
nomic coercions  currently  practiced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
by  Joseph  Yoimg  from  the  Evening  Star 
of  August  19  and  the  Sunday  Star  of  Au- 
gust 21;  and  by  Jerry  Kluttz,  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  21;  an  edi- 
torial in  the  NAIRE  12th  District  Bul- 
letin for  August;  and  a  letter  from 
Philip  Ollourke,  12th  district  governor 
for  the  National  Association  of  Internal 
Revenue  Employees  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  19,  19661 
I^ANciAL   Affairs   Probe   Obows,   Mat    Htt 
Hundreds  of  Thousands 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  specter  of  "big  brother"  In  government 
continues  to  grow. 

What  started  out  as  a  perusal  at  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  a  lew  hundred  top  government 
omclais  or  a  few  thousand  at  the  most  Is  now 
developing  into  financial  snooping  Into  the 
affairs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  federal 
and  postal  workers. 

It's  one  of  the  many  Invasions  of  federal 
wiployes'  privacy  sucij  as  questionnaires 
wey  must  an  out  to  Ust  their  race  and  na- 
uonallty.  the  presstire  to  buy  saving  bonds, 
orders  to  participate  In  outside  actlvlUes 
wat  carry  forward  the  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
Uon's  sociological  programs,  etc. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  government  em- 
ployes angriest  at  the  moment  Is  the  flnan- 
^w  statemenu  they  are  required  to  fill  out, 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  all  blood  rela- 

ttS  *^°  "^*   ^'*"   ****   •*™*   ^°°^   ^"* 

,y^^^  President  Johnson  Issued  his  code  of 

«niC8  execuUve  order  and  the  Ovll  Service 

wjmmisslon  subsequently  issued  regulaUons 

'^"Ty  It  out,  the  announcement  was  made 


that  It  would  apply  only  to  several  hundred 
top  executives  and  perhaps  several  thousand 
government  officials  Involved  directly  In  the 
awarding  of  contracts  It  was  explained  that 
these  financial  reports  were  required  to  pre- 
vent any  conflict  of  Interests. 

But  agencies  have  gone  hog-wild,  according 
to  reports  gathered  by  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen. 
Sam  EkviN,  D-N.C,  which  has  directed  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  report  to  the 
group  on  how  many  employee  are  being  re- 
quired to  file  financial  statements. 

AJthough  many  of  the  big  departments 
and  agencies  have  yet  to  be  heard  from  such 
as  the  Defense  Department,  the  reports  thus 
far  show  that  more  than  60.000  federal 
workers  are  being  required  to  file  financial 
reports. 

When  the  big  departments  are  heard 
from,  Ervin  expects  the  number  of  employes 
Involved  will  be  at  least  several  hundred 
thousand,  probably  more. 

For  example.  Navy  is  requiring  all  grade  13 
and  above  employes  In  many  of  Its  bureaus 
to  file  financial  reports. 

Privacy  atucked— The  scope  of  the  finan- 
cial report  requirements  varies  from  agency 
to  agency,  but  most  are  very  comprehensive. 
Employes  are  required  to  list  all  of  their 
financial  holdings,  including  stocks  -and 
bonds,  money  in  the  bank,  including  valu- 
ables In  s.afety  deposit  boxes.  This  also 
holds  true  for  their  spouses'  holdings  as  well 
as  that  of  their  children  and  any  other  rela- 
tives living  with  them  such  as  mothers, 
fathers,  inlaws,  etc. 

In  many  cases,  employes  are  asked  to  list 
all  their  debts,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
on  their  homes,  what  they  owe  on  television 
sets,  refrigerators,  etc. 

Employes  in  grades  as  low  as  GS-3  are 
required  to  participate  in  some  cases. 
Smithsonian  Institution  requires  that  GS-3 
must  disclose  their  personal  finances. 

In  some  Instances,  agencies  are  using  the 
Information  to  pressure  employes  to  retire  on 
the  grounds  that  "you  are  well  off  financially 
and  don't  have  to  work  anymore,"  Senator 
Ebvin   reports. 

The  Poet  Office  Department,  one  of  the  few 
major  departments  to  report  to  the  Senate 
committee  thus  far,  requires  10.000  regular 
employees  to  disclose  their  personal  finances. 
How  their  financial  status  would  restilt  in  a 
conflict  of  Interest  is  not  explained  bv  the 
department,  it  has  513  "ethical  conduct 
counselors"  to  enforce  Its  financial  state- 
ment requirement. 

The  State  Department  requires  1,500  of  Its 
employes  to  bare  their  financial  situation.  In- 
cluding Interior  decorators  employed  by  the 
department. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  has  9,420  of  Its  employees  disclosing 
their  finances,  while  8,030  In  Treastu-y  must 
report. 

The  effects  on  employes  are  humiliation 
and  Indignation. 

There  already  are  Instances  of  very  able 
employes,  whose  services  are  desperately 
needed  by  government,  resigning  and  taking 
private  Industry  Jobs  because  of  their  re- 
sentment of  the  financial  questionnaires. 

Some  goverimient  personnel  officials 
gloomily  predict  tOiere  will  be  additional 
losses  to  the  government. 

They  also  predict  It  will  make  tougher  the 
government's  Job  of  recruiting  outstanding 
college  graduates  and  other  top-flight  peo- 
ple for  government  Jobs. 


(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 
Aug.  21,  1966] 

ASMINISTBATION     HlOKHANDKDNESS     BULMKD 
FOa    EMPI-Oyxi   RSSXNTMXNT 

(By  Joseph  Young) 
There  Is  an  air  of  discontent  and  restless- 
ness among  government  employes  these  days. 


It  stems  from  a  number  of  things,  but  the 
general  dissatisfaction  comes  from  what  is 
felt  to  be  the  high-handedness  of  the  John- 
son adnUnlstratlon  In  dealing  with  govern- 
ment workers. 

The  unrest  and  resentment  Is  manifested 
by  the  drive  by  some  delegates  at  the  various 
postal  and  federal  employe  union  conven- 
tions to  scrap  the  no-strlke  pledges  In  their 
constitutions. 

Of  course,  this  In  Itself  would  be  meaning- 
less, since  the  law  specifically  prohibit* 
strikes  against  the  government.  But  those 
advocating  eliminating  the  no-strlke  pledge 
feel  It  would  serve  notice  that  employes  are 
•fed  up"  with  present  conditions. 

All  these  moves  were  defeated  by  the  tui- 
tlonal  leaderships  of  the  unions,  who  believe 
such  actions  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  National  Postal  Union  at  its  convention 
voted  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  no-strlke  law,  but 
retained  the  no-strlke  pledge  In  Its  constitu- 
tion. 

But  the  very  fact  that  "strike"  In  being 
mentioned  shows  the  present  low  state  of 
morale  In  government. 

"Economic  strait-Jacket" — ^Perhaps  the  big- 
gest complaint  among  federal  employee  Is 
what  they  feel  Is  the  "economic  straltjacket," 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

They  bitterly  resented  President  Johnson's 
edict  to  Congress  last  year,  which  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  them  a  raise  of  9  to  10  percent 
over  a  two-year  period  or  even  fiUl  com- 
parability which  would  have  been  more,  that 
It  limit  its  approval  to  3.6  percent  or  he 
would  veto  the  bill. 

They  equally  resented  the  President's  ac- 
tion this  year  In  flatly  refusing  to  go  along 
with  more  than  a  2.9  percent  raise.  Fuel  was 
added  to  the  fire  when  Johnson,  In  signing 
the  bin.  implied  that  government  workers 
would  be  the  culprits  If  any  widespread  In- 
flation developed. 

Employes  and  their  leaders  feel  strongly 
that  they  have  fallen  considerably  behind 
worjters  In  the  private  sector  where  labor- 
management  contracts  have  exceeded  3.2  per- 
cent, sometimes  by  a  considerable  margin. 
Rather  than  causing  inflation,  they  feel  they 
are  the  victims  of  It  as  their  purchasing 
power  continues  to  shrink. 

Big  Brother — Government  employees  are 
also  resentful  of  what  they  believe  Is  the 
"papa-knows-best"  attitude  of  the  John- 
son administration  reflected  In  working  con- 
ditions and  policies. 

They  also  resent  the  pressures  brought  to 
bear  to  make  them  purchase  savings  bonds, 
fill  out  applications  In  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  list  their  race  and  nationality,  etc. 

Employees  are  very  much  angered  over 
having  to  disclose  their  complete  financial 
holdings  and  that  of  the  Immediate  members 
of  their  families.  This  includes  stocks  and 
bonds,  money  In  the  bank,  property  owned, 
debts,  mortgages,  etc. 

This  financial  report  originally  was  stq>- 
posed  to  apply  to  only  several  hundred  or 
several  thousand  at  most  who  were  In  tap 
jobs  or  In  positions  Involving  awarding  of 
contracts,  but  It  is  being  applied  on  a  mass 
basis. 

ITie  employees  resent  such  questions,  feel- 
ing that  It  Is  a  reflection  on  their  Integrity 
and  honesty. 

Other  side  of  coin — On  the  other  hand, 
employees  are  sometlmea  apt  to  forget 
quickly. 

The  Johnaon  admin istratloD  h*«  a  lot  ot 
constructive  things  to  its  credit.  It  has  pro- 
posed pay  raises  every  year,  even  though 
they  may  have  been  snuLller  than  employeea 
liked.  This  makes  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion the  only  administration  In  history- 
save  the  Kennedy  administration — which 
on  its  own  has  proposed  pay  raises  every 
year.  And  In  1964  Johnson  put  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  line  to  succeasfully  restirrect  the 
pay  blU  that  had  been  killed  by  the  House. 
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TtM  Jbtmaon  admlnlctratlon  also  InitUted 
tb»  turn  progreMlvs  moTlag  expena—  law. 
Um  5ft-M  and  80-30  full  reOreinent  annuity 
law,  greater  promotion  rights  for  women 
and  minority  groups,  etc.  The  President 
also  has  strongly  supported  the  government's 
labor-management  law. 

Consequently,  the  situation  Isn't  one-sided 
by  any  means.  But  the  administration  at 
late  baa  taken  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  Its 
•mployees  and  the  employees  resent  It.  Some 
consultation  by  top  administration  offlclals 
and  employee  leaders  coiild  conceivably  re- 
sult In  a  better  relationship  and  rapport  be- 
tween government  and  Its  employees. 

(FKiin  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  31,  1906] 
Snirs  or  Bcpiotxx  Umxar  Spssad 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 
8yinpt<ans  of  Federal  employe  unrest  are 
springing  up  In  many  different  areas. 

Pejsona  In  and  out  of  Oovemment  have 
anpreased  shock  and  dismay  that  Federal 
workers  would  even  mention  the  thought  of 
strikes  and  demonstrations  against  Uncle 
Sam.  They  have  assumed  that  such  things 
eould  never  happen  in  this  country. 

Oenerally,  Federal  cdBclals,  caught  by  sur- 
prise, have  been  very  cautious  In  comment- 
ing OQ  the  militant  stance  being  taken  by 
employes  and  their  organizations;  however, 
they  are  showing  concern  and  perhi^s  a 
degree  of  exasperation  with  It.  A  high  Fed- 
eral personnel  official  commented: 

"Frankly,  we  honestly  believe  the  unrest 
Is  unjustified  and  we  aren't  exactly  sxure 
what's  bothering  our  employes  and  their  or- 
ganizations. We  feel  they  should  look  at 
the  record  of  what  has  been  done  for  them 
oyer  the  past  five  or  six  years  and  not  over 
the  past  year  or  several  months.  That  rec- 
ord Is  pretty  dam  good  and  they  should  real- 
ize it.  Few  employes  In  Industry  hAve  been 
treated  so  well. 

"But  I4>parently  we  do  have  a  situation 
where  too  many  employes  are  becocnlng  Im- 
patient and  restless  and  we  wish  we  knew 
what  it's  all  about  and  what  we  can  do  about 
it. '  We  need  some  answers  first  before  any- 
thing la  done." 

Employe  unreet  and  frustration  was  dis- 
cussed two  weeks  ago  in  three  of  these  col- 
umns. It  resulted  In  an  outpouring  of 
varied  reactions  from  Fsderal  employee  as 
well  as  the  public  they  serve. 

Among  the  words  used  by  readers  to  de- 
scribe the  columns  Included  "noDsense,  ridic- 
ulous, grave,  most  serious,  prompt  action 
needed,  pro-management,  anti-management, 
pro- union,  antl-unlon." 

A  majority  of  those  who  commented  ixx>h- 
poohed  the  report.  They  had  seen  no  evi- 
denoe  of  employe  -unrest  and  they  doubted 
If  It  existed  anywhere.  Bvents  since  that 
time  have  effectively  answered  them.  Events 
such  as: 

Tlie  eooiventlon  here  last  week  of  the  in- 
dependent National  Postal  Union  which  di- 
rected its  oOlcers  to  Investigate  the  feasibility 
of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
that  outlaws  strikes  In  Oovemment.  The 
oonTentloo  >oted  down  tougher  proposals 
aimed  at  the  no-strike  laws. 

AFli-OIO's  Postal  Clerks,  like  the  NPU, 
voted  down  propoeals  to  eliminate  the  no- 
strike  clause  frotn  the  union  oonstttutloti. 
The  Clerks  did  adopt  a  resolution  aimed  at 
creating  an  "agency  shop"  in  the  postal 
serrlce.  Under  It.  aU  postal  clerks  woold  be 
tequtrad  to  pay  duea  to  the  Qeiks,  whetber 
or  not  they  were  msmbers  at  it.  Some  peo- 
ple regard  this  as  the  flnt  more  toward  the 
oloeed  shop  in  Oovemment. 

AFL-CZO's  Letter  Carriers  rejected  a  reao- 
lutloa  to  stece  nationwide  street  demonstra- 
ttooB  in  troot  of  poet  oOcm  to  get  their 
griSTaiioee  before  tlie  puUto. 


Earlier,  Carriers  Vice  President  James  H. 
Rademacher  urged  memt>er8  to  work  by  the 
rules:  that  is,  to  do  only  the  amount  of  work 
required  by  the  rules.  Be  said  carriers  fre- 
quently produced  40  per  cent  more  than  the 
rules  require.  If  carriers  -worked  by  the  rules, 
the  effect  ctould  be  a  slowdown  in  mail  de- 
liveries. British  postal  employes  used  a  simi- 
lar device  to  force  attention  to  their  prob- 
lems a  couple  of  years  ftgo. 

The  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors has  directed  its  oacera  to  seek  exclu- 
sive union  recognition  through  either  Con- 
gress or  the  Federal  coulta.  It  believes  full 
recognition  would  bring  beneflts  to  Its  mem- 
bers. The  Post  Office  Department  has  re- 
jected their  plea.  It  considers  supervisors 
a  part  of  management  aad  it  limits  them  to 
consultation  privileges. 

National  Association  at  Internal  Revenue 
Employ^  has  broken  off  negotiations  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  over  operations 
of  the  President's  1962  order  that  recognized 
Federal  employe  unions.  It  is  continuing  its 
battle  for  exclusive  recognition  to  represent 
all  IKS  employes.    . 

A  scattering  of  letters  from  individual  em- 
ployee, not  necessarily  tuilon  members,  who 
worls  in  and  out  of  this  city  as  far  away  as 
California,  have  demanded  aggressive  ac- 
tions, including  strikes,  t©  make  known  their 
grievances  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

What  are  these  grievances  and  gripes  that 
have  Inspirred  the  upsurge  of  employe  mili- 
tancy? Employes  and  their  leaders  don't 
always  agree  on  them,  and  some  of  the  rea- 
sons they  do  give  are  vague  and  general. 

The  recent  2.9  per  cent  pay  raise  Is  men- 
tioned most  frequently.  Employes  say  it 
was  shoved  down  their  throats  by  the  Pres- 
ident who  has  been  unafcle  to  sell  a  similar 
amount  to  private  industry  employes  who 
have  the  right  to  strike.  They  also  cha.'ge 
inflation  over  the  last  year  has  already  eaten 
up  their  small  increase. 

Interestingly  enough,  professionals  and 
other  higher-paid  employes  are  becoming 
outspoken  on  the  salar>-  question.  They 
point  to  the  flat  Federal  pay  raises  of  the 
last  two  years,  and  say  they  can  never  be 
paid  salaries  comparable  w.th  those  in  pri- 
vate industry  under  such  a  system.  The 
middle  and  higher  brsi^lcet  einoloyes  are 
furthest  behind  comparability. 

Among  other  gripes  are  the  strong-arm 
methods  used  recently  m  Federal  agencies 
to  sell  savings  bonds,  to  reach  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  90  per  cent  employe  participa- 
tion, the  slowdown  In  grade  promotions,  the 
pressure  to  do  more  with  fewer  people  and 
dollars,  the  "Father  Knows  Best"  philosophy 
often  communicated  by  agency  heads  to 
their  employes. 

Many  employe  leaders,  regard  the  Presi- 
dent's 1962  labor-manage»ient  order,  and  the 
way  agencies  have  oper.ited  under  it,  as  the 
principal  source  of  employe  frustration  and 
unrest.  They  are  building  a  ca.se  to  present 
to  Congress  next  year  In  the  hope  that  it  will 
approve  a  tougher  unlott  recognition  plan 
by  law. 

There  already  is  guarded  talk  of  staging  a 
gigantic  rally  here  by  Federal  employes  In 
support  of  the  legislation  when  hearings  are 
held  on  It  next  year.  i 

National  AssocUtion  of 
Internal  Revenxt*  Emplotbbs, 

Columbus.  Oh.ip.  August  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Samuel  B:rvin, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Sknatoh  Ervin  :  I  abn  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  NAIRE  12th  Dlstrlat  Bulletin  for  your 
pertisal.  This  publlcatloa  is  distributed  to 
Internal  Revenue  flmployees  la  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  offices  in  the  Central  Region 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Cen- 
tral Region  Includes  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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since  the  publication  Includes  a  story  con- 
cerning your  position  on  the  requirement 
that  Federal  employees  file  statements  of 
flnanclal  interest  and  outside  employment, 
I  feel  that  you  might  And  it  of  Interest 

My  editorial,  "Sorry,  Chief,  We  Etont  Uil- 
derstand,"  I  believe,  reflects  the  feelings  o' 
the  great  majority  of  Internal  Revenue  em- 
ployees. ThU  program,  coupled  with  some 
other  programs  that  have  been  fostered  on 
the  employees  in  one  guise  or  another  In  the 
last  few  years,  I  am  sure,  accounts  foe  the 
high  turnover  in  Federal  agencies  reported 
on  page  4  of  the  publication.  Needless  to 
say,  the  reasons  given  by  the  one  personnel 
man  for  the  turnover  account  for  some  of  the 
turnover.  However,  since  the  more  attractive 
beneflts  offered  by  private  industry  have  been 
in  effect  for  many  years,  I  believe  that  the 
answer  for  the  current  33  <i  Increase  In  turn- 
over must  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  morale  of  the  Federal  employee 
has  never  been  lower  which  accounts  for  the 
Increase  In  turnover.  I  t)eheve  you  have  put 
your  finger  on  part  of  the  reason  for  thli 
lowering  of  morale  in  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Macy. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Internal 
Revenue  Employees  in  the  Central  Region  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  I  wish  to  commend 
and  thank  you  for  taking  the  Initiative  and 
opposing  this  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Philip  D.  ORourke. 
12th,  District  Governor. 

Enclosure:  as  stated. 

[From    the    Naire     12th    District    BuUetln, 
August  1966] 

SoRBY,  Chief,  We  Don't  Understand! 

Can  you  remember  back  when  you  first 
started  to  school  and  Mother  would  ask  as 
you  arrived  home,  "Were  you  a  good  boy  (or 
girl)  in  school  today,  dear?"  And.  of  course. 
we  always  were!  In  about  a  month  or  so, 
she  stopped  asking  the  question.  Maybe  It 
was  because  she  always  got  the  same  answer 
that  she  stopped  asking  ...  or  maybe  she 
felt  that  after  that  period  of  time,  we  had 
learned  to  l>ehave  in  school  well  enough  that 
she  could  begin  to  trust  our  behavior  and 
considered  the  question  unnecessary. 

Now  that  Federal  employees  are  relegated 
to  the  status  of  first  graders  again,  we  won- 
der how  long  we  will  have  to  supply  "Mother" 
with  certification  of  our  good  behavior.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  slight  difference  between 
being  In  the  first  grade  and  of  being,  sup- 
posedly, law-abiding,  mature,  responsible 
Federal  employees  (although  the  distinction 
Is  becoming  hazy).  For  some  reason  or  an- 
other, we  thought  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  had  proven  ourselves.  Of  course,  we  could 
be  wrong  about  that,  but  we  vaguely  recall, 
back  about  May  10,  1965,  a  certain  press  re- 
lease concerning  a  certain  Executive  Order 
(we  believe  the  number  was  11222)  which 
carried  the  following  statement: 

"The  unusually  high  standards  of  honesty. 
Integrity,  and  impartiality  of  United  States 
Government  employees  are  cause  for  pride  on 
the  part  of  all  Americans,  for  unquestion- 
ably, they  are  among  the  highest  ever  at- 
tained by  any  government — national  or  lo- 
cal— that  ever  existed." 

Now  we  ask,  how  In  the  world  was  this  ever 
achieved  before  somebody  put  their  finger  on 
the  problem  and  came  up  with  certifications 
of  no  conflict  of  interest  and,  from  those  who 
couldn't  be  trusted  merely  to  certify  their 
honesty,  statements  of  financial  interest  and 
outside  employment? 

What  does  not  seem  to  follow  Is  that  the 
reward  for  this  exceptional  high  degree  of 
"honesty,  integrity  and  impartiality"  only 
went  as  far  as  it  did.  For  instance,  why 
weren't  we  also  rewarded  by  being  required 
to  certify  that  we  haven't  advocated  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  government,  or  sold 
information   to   foreign   governments?      Ot 
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how  about  certifying  that  we  havent  violated 
the  Sullivan  Act,  or  haven't  transported 
(tolen  cars  across  state  lines?  Or  how  about 
the  Uann  Act?  Of  course,  we  could  cover 
the  entire  field  by  merely  certifying  that  we 
haven't  violated  any  Federal  or  State  Laws 
or  Local  Ordinances. 

The  interesting  thing  about  initiating  this 
type  of  program  is  "How  long  will  It  last?" 
In  other  words,  if  it  is  necessary  that  such 
1  program  as  this  be  put  Into  effect,  con- 
glderlng  the  current  supposedly  high  degree 
of  "honesty.  Integrity  and  Impartiality,"  it 
must  follow  that  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  program  should  be  kept  in  effect  ad  in- 
flnit\un.  Of  course,  there  is  a  possibility 
that,  like  Mother,  otir  new  "Mother"  vrtll 
terminate  the  program  when  the  same 
saiwer  comes  back  case  after  case,  or  month 
after  month.  On  the  other  band,  as  time 
goes  by  and  we  again  earn  the  confldenoe 
of  every  citizen  in  the  integrity  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  we  begin  to  honor  that  trust, 
maybe  then  the  program  will  be  dis- 
continued. 

Commissioner  Cohen  stated  in  his  letter 
of  June  6.  1966.  that  he  "hope(s)  everyone 
will  understand  that  these  new  requirements 
are  simply  part  of  a  total  effort  to  Justify 
the  public's  absolute  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  every  Federal  employee  and 
agency." 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  didn't  realize 
that  the  public  had  lost  confidence,  nor  do 
we  understand  the  need  for  the  program 
«lnce  there  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time 
rules  governing  this  situation. 

Sorry  About  That  Chief  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  also,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  article  by  James  K.  Batten, 
who  cites  cases  illustrating  the  necessity 
for  action  on  s.  3703.  entitled  "Does 
Uncle  Sam  Bully  Employees?"  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer  of  August  14;  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Winston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel  of  July  25,  entitled  "The  Right 
of  Privacy";  an  editorial  from  the  St 
Petersburg,  Fla..  Times,  entitled  "Bury 
the  Skeleton";  an  editorial  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer  of  August  16,  entitled 
l^eral  'Bill  of  Rights'  Needed";  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Kinston  Dally  Free  Press 
of  August  16,  entitled  "Ervin's  Bill  for 
Employees  is  Significant" ;  an  editorial 
irom  the  Government  Employees  Ex- 
change of  August  24,  entitled  "Senator 
EsviNs  Omnibus  Bill  Seen  as  One  More 
step  To  Rid  Service  of  McCarthyism"; 
and  an  article  by  Lloyd  Preslar  from  the 
Wlnston-Salem  Journal  of  August  21 
ttitltled  "Ervin's  Privacy  Bill  Gains  Wide 
Support  Among  Senators." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Aug.  14,  1966] 
Does  Uncle  Sam  Bully  Employees? 
( By  James  K.  Batten ) 

Washington.— Last  siunmer  an  18-year- 
wa  coed  from  a  smaU  college  in  Virginia  ap- 
PUM  to  the  State  Department  for  a  Job.  She 
wought  It  would  be  a  pleasant  way  to  spend 
aef  vacation.  j  y     ^ 

But  because  the  Job  required  a  security 
^ance,  the  girl  was  summoned  to  an  in- 
|«v lew  with  a  security  tavestlgator.  When 
««  interrogator  began  to  probe  her  relation- 
Mip  with  her  boy  friend,  the  girl  was  stunned 
by^  questions  like  these: 
"Did  he  abuse  you?"  "Did  he  do  anything 
«a^tural  with  you?"  "Tou  dldnt  get  preg- 
''»"',  did  you?" 


Bewildered,  the  girl  decided  she  had  no 
Interest  in  worltlng  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  another  federal  agency  recently,  a  di- 
vorcee with  two  children  declined  to  partici- 
pate In  the  President's  campaign  to  have 
civU  servants  Invest  In  U.S.  savings  bonds. 
She  felt  she  could  not  afford  them. 

When  it  developed  that  she  was  the  only 
holdout  keeping  the  agency  from  "hitting  100 
per  cent,"  the  woman  was  called  into  a  staff 
meeting  and  severely  castigated  In  front  of 
her  feUow  workers. 

At  the  Defense  Department,  a  bright  young 
women  entered  the  federal  service  under  the 
"management-intern"  program,  designed  to 
attract  imusually  cap»able  young  p>eople  to 
government  service  and  to  prepare  them  for 
positions  of  responsibility. 

As  part  of  her  Job.  this  young  woman  in- 
vited a  senator  to  address  a  group  of  interns 
at  one  of  their  regular,  on-duty  seminars. 

But  when  the  yovmg  woman's  supervisor,  a 
GS-15  making  at)out  $17,500  a  year,  inter- 
cepted the  senator's  routine  letter  of  accept- 
ance, he  threw  a  "terrible  tantrum." 

Rank-and-file  federal  employees  are  not 
authorized  to  contact  congressnxen,  he  told 
the  nonplused  young  woman.  "I  suggest  you 
better  not  have  any  more  letters  coming  here 
from  the  Hill  (Capitol  HUl)." 

Incidents  like  these,  documented  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights,  are  cited  by  some  members  of  Con- 
gress as  symptomatic  of  a  growing  sickness 
in   the   federal   establishment. 

"I  Ijelieve."  subcommittee  chairman  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ekvzn,  Ja.,  D-*I.C.,  said  recently,  "there 
is  now  being  created  In  the  federal  service  a 
climate  of  fear,  apprehension  and  coercion 
which  Is  detrlmentjal  to  the  health  of  the 
service  and  Is  corroding  the  rights  of  federal 
employes. 

"It  should  disturb  every  American  citizen 
who  takes  pride  in  his  government." 

To  remedy  the  situation.  Eevin  called  a 
press  conference  lasrt  week  to  armounce  that 
he  was  Introducing  a  proposed  "bUl  of  rights 
for  federal  employes"  to  ban  many  of  the 
disputed  practices.  Hearings  are  planned 
for  early  this  fall. 

No  one  can  really  be  sure  how  fiercussive 
the  problem  Is.  Spokesmen  for  federal  em- 
ployment unions  are  egging  Ervin  on,  declar- 
ing that  unwarranted  invasions  of  employes' 
privacy  are  more  prevalent  than  ever  before. 

The  constitutional  rights  subcommittee's 
files  are  bulging  with  complaints.  And  each 
reported  grievance,  explained  one  staff  mem- 
ber, probably  represents  hundreds  of  unre- 
ported grievances  on  the  part  of  employes 
reluctant  to  complain. 

"They're  so  afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs  or 
getting  reprimanded."  the  8tafl(  member  said. 
"This  whole  atmosphere  of  fear  keeps  them 
from  communicating  with  Congress." 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  federal  government's  pier- 
sonnel  agency,  there  is  a  tendency  to  suspect 
the  case  is  being  overstated. 

Etoploye  complaints  to  the  commission 
have  been  scarce.  But  the  commission  staff 
plans  to  recheck  EaviN's  allegations  before 
congressional  hearings  begin. 

"You  don't  Just  say,  what  the  heck,  he's 
blowing  off."  said  one  civil  ser^■lce  spokes- 
man.    "You  don't  dismiss  it  lightly." 

In  some  instances,  the  problems  seem  to 
arise  from  p>oor  Judgment  or  over-zealous- 
ness  by  agency  supervisors,  rather  than  from 
oflBcial  government  policy. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  "voluntary" 
solicitation  campaigns  within  government 
agencies.  One  employe  in  a  federal  field 
office  wTote  to  complain  about  the  drive  for 
funds  to  help  build  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Library  at  Harvard. 

"The  Kennedy  library  drive  was  a  real  arm- 
twister,"  the  employee  said.     "One  hundred 


per  cent  participation  was  required,  with 
names  sent — or  tlu^atened  to  be  sent — to 
Washington." 

When  President  Johnaon  began  his  now- 
famous  savings  bond  drive,  he  kept  tabs  on 
the  agencies  with  large  charts  in  the  cabinet 
room.  The  heat  was  felt  all  the  way  down 
to  the  lowest  bvireaucrat. 

"I  was' reminded  that  I  had  a  promotion 
coming  up,"  confided  one  Defense  Depart- 
ment employe.  "My  supervisor  told  me,  'The 
p>eople  in  the  front  oflice  rememl>er  things 
like  this.'  " 

But  many  times,  employe  complaints  of  a 
"big  brother"  atmosphere  stem  frcan  official 
government  policies  and  programs. 

One  of  Esvin'8  favorite  targets  la  a  White 
House-ordered  campaign  to  mlnlailze  the 
dangers  of  conflict-of-interest  in  the  federal 
service  by  making  selected  officials  disclose 
their  financial  situation  in  supposedly  con- 
fidential questionnaires. 

Although  it  was  originally  expected  that 
disclosure  would  be  limited  to  a  few  thou- 
sand top  policy-makers,  an  Ervln  survey  so 
far  has  turned  up  nearly  50.000  employes  who 
are  required  to  divulge  their  financial  status. 
Many  large  agencies  are  stlU  to  be  heard 
from. 

Among  those  being  forced  to  bare  their  fi- 
nanclai  souls  are  $i00-a-week  clerks  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  Interior  decora- 
tors at  the  State  Department. 

Another  of  Esvor'a  major  concerns  is  the 
xise  of  lie  detectors  and  psychological  tests  in 
employment  and  promotion  of  federal  em- 
ployes. The  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
tends that  earlier  abuses  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  that  such  practices  are  now  under 
tight  control.    Eavm  and  others  disagree. 

One  veteran  woman  employe  at  the  Defense 
Department,  already  cleared  to  handle  mlU- 
tary  secrets,  decided  to  pass  up  a  promotion 
to  a  different  office  because  she  wOuld  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  lie  detector  test. 

The  woman  was  reluctant,  she  said,  because 
the  lie  detector  operators  were  notorious  for 
gossiping  about  their  subjects'  reactions  to 
Intimate   questions   on   sexual   matters. 

Sometimes  agency  policies  that  make  sense 
in  theory  produce  bizarre  results  when  en- 
forced to  the  hilt.  At  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, employes  are  instructed  never 
to  do  btisiness  with  companies  that  have  re- 
ceived or  are  seeking  SBA  loans. 

In  one  case,  that  policy  resulted  in  a  rep- 
rimand for  SBA  employes  who  often  ate 
their  lunch-hour  hamburgers  at  a  "greasy 
spoon  "  restatuimt  two  blocks  from  SBA  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  The  restaurant,  it 
turned  out,  had  an  SBA  lc»n. 

In  talang  stiff  precautions  against  conflict- 
of-interest,  the  Johnson  adnUnlstratlon  has 
decided  that  financial  disclosure  and  other 
rules  are  Justified  to  Insure  the  integrity  of 
the  federal  establishment. 

Ervin's  reply  is  th^jnvhile  concern  for  com- 
plete honesty  Is  laudable,  forced  flnanclal  dis- 
closure by  other  than  top  poUcy  offlclals  is  an 
Insult  to  rank-and-file  employes  and  an  vm- 
virarranted  invasion  of  privacy. 

Some  academic  experts  on  public  admlnls- 
tration  agree. 

Dr.  William  Beaney  of  Princeton,  a  distin- 
guished political  scientist  and  frequent  gov- 
ernment consultant,  said: 

•Speaking  for  myself.  I  think  there's  a  limit 
on  how  far  you  can  go  on  this  thing  of  know- 
ing everything  about  an  employe  to  see  IX  he 
can  do  some  run-of-the-mill  Job.  These 
aren't  security  positions." 

Dr.  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean  of  the  Max- 
well School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Altai rs 
at  Syracuse  University,  agreed  that  financial 
disclosure  was  necessary  in  the  upper  eche- 
lons of  government,  but  he  wondered  about 
the  propriety  of  dipping  down  into  the  mid- 
dle ranlts. 
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"My  own  instinct."  be  Mid.  "UHIm  m«  tluit 
the  cut-off  ought  to  be  with  the  poUtlcal  ez- 
MUttTM.  I'm  primarllj  concerned  with  peo- 
ple brought  In  by  presldentUl  appolntmenta. 
Theee  people  ere  poUtlcally  ecoountable." 

Beeney.  Bailey  and  other  pollUeal  eclentiBtB 
point  out  that  govemment  peraonnel  prac- 
tlcee  have  an  Impact  throughout  private  In- 
dustry, and  thus  ought  to  be  exemplary. 

While  the  academic  people  don't  endorse 
EavTif's  wide-ranging  bill  acroea  the  board, 
they  approve  of  intensified  scrutiny  of  the 
subject  by  Congress. 

"Personally.  I'm  very  sympathetic."  said 
Beaney.  "He  (Ekvin)  has  a  lot  of  fish  he's 
trying  to  fry  at  the  same  time,  but  I  do  think 
on  some  of  theee  things,  there's  serious  cause 
for  concern." 

(Ftom  the  Wlnston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel.  July  35.  1966] 
Thk  Rioht  or  ParvACT 
Senator  Sam  J.  Bstw.  Ji..  is  right  In  ques- 
tioning whether  the  federal  government  Is 
B&ooplng  too  much  Into  the  private  lives  of 
Its   employee.    Although    federal    personnel 
practices  may  not  be  as  outrageous  as  the 
Senator  suggests,  the  trend  toward  invasion 
Of  privacy  Is  moving  too  quickly  In  this  coun- 
try and  should  be  stubbornly  resisted. 

like  any  private  employer,  the  govern- 
ment Is  entitled  to  know  certain  basic  things 

about  the  people  It  hires — about  person&l 
and  family  background,  about  character  aad 
eredlt  ratings  and  so  forth.  But.  If  Senator 
BayiN  Is  ccxrect,  some  government  agencies 
are  going  well  beyond  this  basic  Information. 

In  a  recent  news  release  announcing  that 
bis  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  subject  soon,  the  Sena- 
tor listed  these  intrusions  on  public  em- 
ployees: 

*****  Piycbologleal  tatting,  pcycfalatric 
Interviews,  race  questionnaires,  lie  detectors. 
loyalty  oaths,  probing  personnel  forms  and 
background  Inveatigattons.  restrictions  on 
ootnmxxnleations  with  Congrees.  pressure  to 
support  political  parties  financially,  coercion 
to  buy  savings  bonds,  extensive  limitations 
on  outside  actlvltlee.  rules  for  speaking  and 
writing,  and  even  thinking,  foms  for  reveal- 
ing personal  data  about  finances,  creditors, 
property  and  other  interests." 

Some  of  theee  things  can  be  Jtistlfled  per- 
hi^js  as  an  effort  to  assure  that  the  govern- 
ment hires  only  stable.-trustworthy  employes 
who  have  no  conceivable  conflict  of  Interest 
With  their  Joba.    But  some  seem  clearly  un- 


8enat(»-  BavxM.  who  Is  considerably  more  of 
a  olvll  libertarian  than  his  views  on  civil 
rights  wo\Ud  nuke  him  appear,  will  do  a 
service  for  the  country  If  he  can  determine 
In  his  hearings  Just  how  far  these  Intrusions 
go  and,  if  they  are  unjustified,  what  can  be 
done  to  stop  them. 

One  horrid  example  of  what  the  Senator 
wants  to  Investigate  Is  a  letter  recently  clr- 
oulatad  among  employes  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  Hoepltal.  It  urged  workers  to 
buy  savings  bonds  and  asked  them  to  sign 
one  of  these  three  statements : 

— "I  am  now  supporting  the  President  by 
buying  njS.  Savings  Bonds  on  an  alloment 
from  my  pay." 

— "I  wish  to  show  my  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident by  adding  to  my  allotment  or  by  begin- 
ning an  allotment  •  *  •." 

— "I  do  not  accept  my  responsibility  to 
■upport  the  President  In  this  VS.  Savings 
Bond  campaign." 

nie  sooner  such  high-handed  activity  can 
be  investigated  and  stopped,  the  better.  If 
It  Is  not,  we  may  Indeed  live  In  what  Senator 
iKTiif  has  predicted  will  |  be  "the  era  of  the 
dosalered  man."  i 


[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Tlnxee. 
Aiigust  1906) 

Bttbt  thk  aiCKixroN 

"It  la  sad."  just  as  Slen.  Sam  Exvtn  said, 
that  legislation  should  be  considered  to  keep 
the  constitutional  rights  of  U.S.  government 
employes  from  being  trampled  asunder  by 
their  employer.  -  -* 

But,  as  Sen.  Esvin  added,  "Such  legisla- 
tion is  necessary."    And  the  senator  is  right. 

Witness  the  recent,  clandestine  search  of 
the  home  of  a  Cental  Intelligence  Agency 
employe  by  a  couple  Of  CIA  sleuths  who 
feigned  interest  In  buying  the  house. 

Examine,  If  you  will,  the  way  lie  detector 
tests  are  being  used  to  pry  Into  such  personal 
realms  as  religious  beliefs  and  sexual  habits; 
and  the  many  ways  government  employes 
are  being  pressured  and  indoctrinated  In  the 
management  of  their  ot-duty  time. 

Witness,  especially,  the  apparent  increase 
In  these  tyranntee  In  recent  years. 

To  right  these  wrongs.  Sen.  EJrvin,  a  Demo- 
crat from  North  Carollia,  has  Introduced  a 
"civil  servants'  'BUI  of  Rights'." 

In  introducing  this  bQl,  Ervin  isn't  acting 
as  an  alarmist.  That's  aot  Ervin's  way.  He 
and  his  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  records  of  re- 
sponsibility to  be  found  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  tyrannies  he  sees  Invading  the  privacy 
and  molesting  the  dignity  of  our  govern- 
ment's employes  are  all  too  real. 

Sen.  Bbvin  baa  perforBied  a  service  to  fed- 
eral employes  and  all  Americans  by  finally 
dragging  this  skeleton  Jrom  the  closet. 

Now  Congress  should  bury  the  skeleton 
by  adopting  the  legislative  solution  he's 
proposed.  ■ 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Aug.  16.  1966] 
FEDERAL  Bill  or  Hights  Needed 

It  Is  not  consistent  tor  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  bewail  the  lack  of  bright,  enthusi- 
astic citizens  willing  to  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment while  it  uses  policies  that  discour- 
age applicants  or  harass  employes. 

Numerous  reports  dte  interviews  and 
questionnaires  with  uoneeded  and  embar- 
rassing questions  about  religion,  sex  and 
personal  relationshlpe.  Others  tell  of  em- 
ployes being  reprimandd  for  private  actions 
not  bearing  on  their  government  work. 
There  Is  pressure  to  give  to  somebody's  favor- 
ite charity,  to  buy  gov^runent  bonds  or  to 
pay  for  tickets  for  soma  event  that  benefits 
politiclekns. 

Not  all  federal  agencies  are  guilty,  but 
according  to  Sen.  Ervin  Jr..  there  are  enough 
to  Justify  a  law  setting  f»rth  a  "biU  of  rights" 
for  federal  employes. 

For  several  years.  EaviN's  subcommittee 
on  constitutional  rights  has  collected  com- 
plaints from  federal  eisployes.  Some  were 
sent  to  the  Civil  Servfce  Commission  and 
others  prompted  the  committee  to  prod  the 
agency  or  even  the  President's  otSce  directly. 
Because  these  pressures  brought  either  no 
response  or  too  little  tctlon.  Ervin  felt  a 
"bill  of  rights"  was  nece»ary. 

His  propHssal  Is  drawn  to  protect  federal 
clerks,  secretaries,  accountants  and  lower- 
level  civil  servants  from  Invasions  of  their 
privacy, 

TTie  bill  would,  for  Jxample,  end  a  rule 
that  clerks  must  disclose  the  financial  hold- 
ings of  their  famiUea.  This  rule  was  Qrst 
dlr%iftrd  toward  pollcy»makera  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  interest,  but  it  has  trickled  down 
to  reach  those  whose  yfort  does  not  expose 
them  to  the  same  temptations. 

Political  appointees  and  career  oIBcials  who 
make  policy  decisions  Cften  must  sacrifice 
anonymity  and  privacy  to  larger  interests 
such  as  that  of  national  sectirlty.  But  Sen. 
Ervin'8  bill  Is  a  sensible  way  to  Insulate 
lower-level  employes  fr*m  the  over-zealous 
practices  of  their  iifoericn. 


I  From  the  Klnston  Dally  Free  Press, 

Aug.  16,  1966] 

Ervin'8  Bill  for  EMTLOTxn  la  Siomnciin 

A  "bill  of  rights"  measure  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  federal  employees  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  U-S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
North  Carolina  Democrat  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee. In  offering  this  significant  measure 
Senator  Ebvd»  wrote  to  President  Johnson  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  such  action  as  soon 
as  possible. 

What  It  would  prohibit  are  the  following 
"privacy  invasions"  caused  by  outright  co- 
ercion, requirements,  requests  or  Intimida- 
tion: 

(1)  Race,  religion,  national  origin  ques- 
tionnaires. (2)  Indiscriminate  requirements 
to  disclose  personal  finances,  assets,  creditors 
and  property  interests  of  employees  and  their 
families,  (3)  Meetings  to  Indoctrinate  em- 
ployees about  matters  unrelated  to  their 
Jobs.  (4)  Requirements  that  employees  take 
part  In  activities  not  directly  within  the 
scope  of  their  employment,  (5)  Require- 
ments to  make  repwrts  about  personal  activi- 
ties and  undertakings  not  related  to  Jobs. 
(6)  Attempts  to  forbid  patronizing  any  busi- 
nesses  or  establishments.  (7)  Interroga- 
tions, examinations,  psychological  or  poly- 
graph tests  aimed  at  securing  data  about 
personal  relations  with  relatives,  religious 
beliefs  or  attitudes  and  conduct  with  respect 

to  sexual  matters.  (8)  Coercion  to  support 
political  activities  personally  or  flnancLally. 
(9)  Coercion  to  buy  bonds  or  to  make  con- 
tributions to  institutions  and  causes.  (101 
Interrogation  without  the  presence  of  coun- 
sel or  other  person  of  employee's  choice. 

Apparently  these  practices  have  spread 
from  the  need  for  security  checks  on  top- 
flight officials  in  government,  but  as  Senator 
Ervin  pxjlnts  out  they  are  not  in  keeping 
With  American  freedoms.  They  are  more 
totalitarian  than  democratic,  he  said. 

The  legislation  Is  overdue.  Senator  Ervin 
does  well  to  put  the  freedoms  of  civil  service 
and  other  employees  in  proper  perspective. 
The  bill  should  have  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  89th  Congress. 


[Prom  the  Government  Employees  Exchange, 

Aug.  24.  1966] 
Senator  Ervin's  Omnibus  Bill  Seek  as  Onx 
More  Step  To  Rm  Service  or  McCastht- 

ISM 

During  the  past  three  years,  ever  since 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  and  Reprewnts- 
tlve  Cornelius  E.  Gallaghkr  began  their  re- 
spective Investigations  Into  the  grey  areas  ol 
Federal  employment,  particularly  those  that 
subjected  the  employee  and  the  potential 
member  of  the  Federal  operating  staff  to 
draw  concliislons  on  matters  that  pertain  to 
their  private  lives,  readers  of  the  newspaper 
have  had  front-row  seats  as  they  progressed. 
One  by  one,  during  this  period,  they  wit- 
nessed the  retreat  of  McCarthylsm  in  the 
service,  and.  bit  by  bit,  the  restoration  of 
Individual  dignity  by  all  those  employed  in 
it.  The  omnibus  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Ervin  on  August  9  Is  the  later — and  by  tu 
the  most  encompassing— move  to  elevate  th» 
Federal  Government  as  a  model  employer. 

While  It  Is  true— and  this  is  more  theoret 
leal  than  practical — that  the  right  to  di« 
Bigree  is  held  aloft  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  nation.  It  is  nevertheless,  also  true  that 
the  percentage  of  pronounced  criticism  l» 
markedly  less  If  a  person's  livelihood  becomes 
Involved  with  its  expression,  as  is  the  esse 
of  one  who  is  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Their  freedom  of  expression  and 
acUon  Is  inhibited  by  their  employment  m 
the  Federal  service.  Working  and  living  un- 
der glass  is  the  price  they  have  to  pay  '"■ 
working  for  the  Federal  Government.  In 
spite  of  the  numerous  benefits  afforded  them 
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u  Federal  employees,  they  feel  like  'tran- 
lients"  in  their  respective  Jobs  because  of 
tbe  implications. 

Innuendos  to  the  extent  that  their  expres- 
ilons  and  actions  ofl*  the  Job  "might"  affect 
their  employment  have  imbedded  fear  and 
lt»  resulting  effect,  conformity.  In  their 
minds.  Senator  Ervin's  so-called  'Bill  of 
Bights  for  Federal  Employees."  while  not  re- 
moving all  of  the  bars  that  have  softened 
their  minds  for  many  years,  in  the  opinion 
of  tills  newspaper  takes  a  poslUve  step  In 
that  direction. 

Some  of  Mr,  Ervin's  critics  In  the  private 
sector,  apparently  unaware  how  much  the 
"power  of  suggestion"  has  on  the  Federal 
worlt-force  have  indicated  that  the  bill  is  a 
iwlpe  at  members  of  the  nation's  minority 
groups  because  of  his  poeltion  on  civil  rights, 
while  others  have  charged  that  it  lessens  the 
control  of  the  employer  over  his  employees. 
While  It  Is  true  that  the  Senator  does  come 
from  a  border  state,  the  allegation  that  the 
bill  is  part  of  a  package  of  bills  to  destroy 
the  movement  is  utterly  false.  As  far  as  the 
second  implication  Is  concerned,  it  is  the 
newspaper's  conviction  that  the  bill  removes 
many  of  the  real  and  imaginary  restraints  In 
Federal  employment,  thus  affording  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  realistic  opportunity 
to  retain  a  higher  percentage  of  Its  talented, 
and,  likewise,  affords  It  a  set  of  rules  that 
serve  .-is  magnets  for  the  attraction  of  more 
of  them. 

This  newsp.iper  would  recommend  that  In 
addition  to  the  ten  points  covered  by  the 
bill  that  it  be  amended  to  specifically  state 
that  the  grieved  employee  as  well  as  the  po- 
tential one  be  accorded  the  right  to  con- 
front his  accusers.  In  other  words  that  the 
accused  be  given  his  day  in  court,  a  right 
today  even  the  nation's  most  hardened  crim- 
inal has. 

This  newspaper  has  been  proud  to  have 
been  both  a  witness  and  a  participant  In 
the  progress  of  the  Federal  merit  system  In 
the  eyes  of  Federal  Government  manage- 
ment as  well  in  those  of  its  employees.  The 
Federal  Government  is  a  better  competitor 
with  private  Industry  today  than  it  was 
more  than  20  years  ago.  It  offers  greater 
security,  greater  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, and  greater  protections  for  the  grieved 
than  then.  To  say  that  It  cannot  be  Im- 
proved is  to  admit  that  Its  operation  todav  Is 
perfect. 

Until  Representative  Gallagher  and  Sen- 
ator Ervim,  in  that  order,  began  their  probes 
Into  the  invasion  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  into  the  private  lives  of  their 
employees  back  In  the  Spring  of  1963.  the 
improvements  prior  to  then  were  concerned 
more  with  the  system  rather  than  the  peo- 
ple who  operated  the  apparatus  of  the  Fed- 
«al  Government.  Though  far  from  com- 
pleting their  tasks,  and  though  holding 
•eparate  hearings,  they  have  done  much  to 
mprove  the  environment  In  the  Federal 
wrvloe.  while  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
fver  since  1953,  has  done  much  to  update 
«e  rules  and  regulations  governing  Federal 
employment. 

tK°°^*°^**  ''°™®  ^  *^*  conclusion  that 
we  Executive  Branch  is  working  at  croes- 
P«T>OMe  with  the  Legislative  Branch  toward 
"nprovlng  the  Federal  service,  but  such 
°™t  been  the  case  as  this  newspaper  has 
™P<«ed  The  different  Federal  agencies. 
u?l*'?**^'*"y  ^^*^  <^^  Service  Commission 
«»u«h  its  Chairman.  John  W.  Macy  Jr 
o»T»cooperated  with  Representative  Qu^ 
nW.  I  ^v**  '***  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
"M  in  their  Investigations.  The  heariaigs 
2.««^'^  marked  by  frankness  by  aU  who 
««tmed.  and  It  was  in  this  wav  that  Sena- 
^.  KiTf*  ^"  enabled  to  Introduce  his  omnl- 
teZ,,;!!  ■  '"^^'^^  ^  designed  to  correct  more 
AuXt  "    °°  ^^'  ^°°^  °'  *^^  Senator  on 


[PYom  the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  Aug.  31. 
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Ervin's  Privacy  Bill  Gains  Wide  Support 

Amono  Senators 

(By  Uoyd  Preslar) 

Washington. — Sea.  Sam  Ervin's  proposed 
legislation  to  protect  the  privacy  ol  federal 
employees  has  gained  broad  support  in  the 
Senate. 

Ervin,  from  North  Carolina,  announced 
Aug.  9  that  he  would  Introduce  the  so-called 
"BUI  of  Rights"  for  government  workers. 
Now  the  bill  has  20  co-sponsors,  including 
some  of  the  Senate's  best-known  liberals  and 
conservatives. 

In  addition,  four  major  unions  or  associ- 
ations of  federal  employees  have  announced 
support  for  the  Ervin  bill,  and  more  orga- 
nizations are  expected  to  Join  the  campaign. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  federal 
agenclee  from  prying  into  the  private  lives  of 
their  employees,  and  from  coercing  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  outside  activities. 

The  bin  would  also  guarantee  a  govern- 
ment worker  the  right  to  legal  counsel  if 
the  employee  should  bft^_g.uestloned  bv  his 
superiors  about  a  matter  which  could  lead 
to  disciplinary  action. 

The  bill  is  considered  by  some  to  be  bold 
In  its  guarantees  because  It  would  make  a 
federal  official  who  violated  the  proMsions 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution.     Violators 

could    be    fined    $1,000    axid    sentenced    to    a 
year   in   prison. 

The  co-sponsors  of  the  bill  Include  12 
Democrats  and  eight  Republicans.  The 
Democrats  are  Sens.  Bible  of  Nevada.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina,  McCarthy  of  Min- 
nesota. Yot-Nc  of  Ohio.  Byro  of  Virginia. 
Yarborouoh  of  Texas,  Bartlett  of  Alaska. 
MclNTYRE  Of  New  Hampshire,  Sparkman  of 
Alabama.  Cannon  of  Nevada,  Inouye  of  Ha- 
waii and  Jordan  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Republicans  are  Pong  of  Hawaii,  Ben- 
nett of  Utah.  Fannin  of  Arizona.  MtJNiyr 
of  South  Dakota,  THtTRMONn  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Simpson  of  Wyoming,  Hruska  of  Ne- 
braska and  Alloit  of  Colorado. 

The  unions  which  have  announced  their 
support  are  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  (AFL-CIO) .  the  National 
Association  of  Government  Ehnployees,  the 
National  Association  of  Government  Engi- 
neers and  the  National  Association  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Employees, 

Some  posUl  employees  organizations  are 
expected  to  support  She  bill, 

A  provUlon  of  the  bill  which  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  Is  one  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  questionnaires  which  ask 
employees  to  list  their  race  or  national  origin. 

The  questionnaires  ask  an  employee  to  in- 
dicate whether  he  Is  an  American  Indian. 
Oriental.  Negro.  Spanish-American  or  "none 
of  these."  Officials  have  described  the  ques- 
tionnaires as  a  method  for  determining 
whether  t^ere  is  racial  discrimination  in  gov- 
ernment employment  practices, 

Ervin  argues  that  under  the  Civil  Service 
System  an  individual's  race  or  national  origin 
"should  have  nothing  to  do  vrtth  his  ability 
or  qualification"  for  his  Job. 

"In  fact."  ESviN  has  said,  "it  Is  nobody's 
business.  Nor  Is  It  healthy  for  our  society 
to  divide  it  up  into  foxir  minority  groups 
and  'all  others,'  " 

Some  civil  rlghU  proponents  have  been 
uncertain  whether  they  should  oppose  the 
questionnaires,  ESbvin  has  received  letters 
from  many  minority  group  members  who  say 
they   resent   being   adied  about  their   race. 

Senator  Fono.  the  first  co-sponsor  of 
Ervin's  blU,  pointed  out  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  that  the  bill  would  not  prevent  agen- 
cies from  gathering  racial  statistics  on  their 
employees.  Supervisors,  he  said,  could  sim- 
ply take  their  own  head   counto.     The  bill 


would  only  prohibit   asking   an  Individual 

about  his  race. 

Similarly,  the  bill  would  prevent  psycho- 
logical investigations  in  which  an  employee 
or  prospective  employee  is  asked  quecftlona 
about  his  sex  life  or  his  religious  views. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit: 

Requirements  that  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees disclose  their  financial  assets  and 
liabilities. 

Requirements  that  employees  take  part  In 
community  activities  unrelated  to  their  Jobs. 

Coercion  by  federal  officials  in  an  effort 
to  get  employees  to  make  contributions  or 
purchase  savings  bonds. 

Er\tn  says  that  an  Individual  employee  Is 
often  powerless  against  Invasions  of  his  pri- 
vacy because  "he  knows  he  may  be  dis- 
charged or  denied  employment  or  a  promo- 
tion'' If  he  falls  to  coop>erate.  Supporters 
of  the  bill  say  it  could  also  affect  people  not 
employed  by  the  government  since  some 
buflnesees  tend  to  model  their  personnel 
practices  after  those  of  the  government. 

Ervin  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  SubccKn- 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights.  It  is  plan- 
ning hearings  on  the  privacy  bill. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPQNSOR   OP   BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
next  printing  of  my  bill,  S.  3714.  to  estab- 
lish an  annual  or  biannual  national 
housing  goal,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  736 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeJ  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
'No.  736)  which  I  submitted  to  Senate 
bUl  2874.  the  international  educatlcm 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Miss  Carol  C.  Laise.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of  NepiJ;  Leo 
G.  Cyr.  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Rwanda;  and,  John  M.  McSweeney,  of 
Nebraska,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Mlxiister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 
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UNANIMOUS   CONSENT   TO    FIIJE    A 
REPORT 

lir.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
«ak  unanimous  consent  tbat  the  Com- 
mittee OR  Poet  OlBce  and  Civil  Service 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  14904. 

The  ACiTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.     Is  there  objection?      The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
y*is  LABOB  btaitdaum  -tatxtantxam  or  isaa — 


HO.    774 

Mr.  SNiATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
propose  to  HH.  13712,  the  proposed  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966. 
My  amendment  would  prohibit  em- 
plcgrment  discrimination  against  individ- 
uals 45  or  over  on  the  basis  of  age. 

I  offered  a  similar  amendment  when 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  before 
the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  In  which  we  found 
ourselves  was  not  favorable  to  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment,  and  It  was 
defeated.  Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  Senators  who  voted  against  it 
wanted  to  vote  for  it.  and  would  have 
done  so  if  the  parliamentary  situation 
had  been  more  favorable.  I  am  offering 
this  proi)o«al  again  in  the  hope  that  more 
Senators  will  be  able  to  go  along  with 
me  than  felt  at  liberty  to  do  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  which  obtained  at  that  time. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  discrimination  on  the 
b«Mis  of  race,  religion,  sex,  and  national 
origin  has  been  prohibited.  As  an  origi- 
nal pr(^?oaltion.  we  might  well  hesitate 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  em- 
ployers to  choose  their  own  employees. 
But  since  Congress  passed  that  act,  the 
Nation  has  "crossed  the  Rubicon"  on  this 
issue,  and  it  has  been  made  the  official 
imllcy  of  our  Nation  that  substantial 
pressures  are  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
employers  to  prevent  their  discriminat- 
ing on  various  grounds  against  Ameri- 
cans who  fall  into  certain  categories.  It 
is  unfair  to  those  over  45  who  suffer  em- 
ployment discrimination  because  of  their 
ages  to  refuse  to  accord  them  the  same 
protection  which  is  now  accorded  mil- 
lions of  others  who  face  the  possibility 
of  discrimination. 

While  we  were  unsuccessful  in  amend- 
ing the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  I  proposed,  it 
was  pooiible  to  include  in  that  act  a  di- 
rection to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
study  age  discrimination  in  employment 
«nd  to  report  to  Congress  on  it.  The 
Secretary  carried  out  that  mandate  and 
submitted  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  on  this  subject  on  June  30.  1965. 

In  connection  with  his  preparation  of 
that  report,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  made 
»  special  study  of  age  limitations  In 
hiring.  Among  the  major  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  from  that  study 
were  the  following,  quoted  verbatim  from 
the  report: 

1.  Tb«  Mttlng  of  apscUlc  age  limits  beyond 
which  an  employer  will  not  consider  a  worker 
for  a  TBC&nt  Job.  reganUeea  of  ability,  has 
become  a  characteristic  practice  In  those 
State*  which  do  not  prohibit  such  action. 


to  the  extent  and  with  the  result  that  in 
these  Stat«8 : 

Over  hail  of  all  employers  are  presently 
applying  such  limltaaoas.  UBlng  age  limits 
typically  set  at  from  45  to  55: 

Approximately  half  of  all  job  openings 
which  develop  In  the  private  economy  each 
year  are  closed  to  applicants  over  65  years  of 
age.  and  a  quarter  of  them  are  cloeed  to  ap- 
plicants over  45. 

2.  The  establishing  by  employers  of  stated 
age  limitations  (or,  on  the  other  band,  of 
stated  policies  against  any  age  limitations) 
has  a  direct  and  marked  effect  upon  the 
actual  employment  of  older  workers,  with  the 
result  that — 

The  proportion  of  Older  workers  hired  by 
firms  with  stated  upper  age  limits  Is  half 
the  porportlon  of  olfier  workers  hired  by 
firms  with  stated  polkrles  of  ruling  out  age 
limits. 

The  proportion  of  older  workers  hired  by 
firms  with  no  vtated  policy  regarding  age 
limitations  is  significantly  smaller  than  the 
proportion  of  older  Workers  hired  by  firms 
with  stated  policies  of  ruling  out  age  limits, 
especially  with  respe«t  to  workers  56  and 
over. 

3.  An  unmeasured  tout  slg^ficant  propor- 
tion of  the  age  limitations  presently  In  effect 
are  arbitrary  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
been  established  wlthcmt  any  determination 
of  their  actual  relevance  to  Job  requirements, 
and  are  defended  on  grounds  apparently  dif- 
ferent frocn  their  aotuBl  explanation. 

4.  The  comi>etence  and  work  performance 
of  older  workers  are.  by  any  general  measuree, 
at  least  equal  to  thoes  of  younger  workers. 

6.  Arbitrary  age  discrimination  Is  sig- 
nificantly reduced  la  States  which  have 
strong  laws,  actively  Bdmlnlstered.  directed 
against  dlscrlmlnatloa  based  on  age. 

In  making  his  recommendations,  based 
upon  his  findings,  the  Secretary  said : 

The  elimination  of  arbitrary  age  limits 
on  employment  will  proceed  much  more 
rapidly  If  the  Federal  Government  declares, 
clearly  and  unequlvotally,  and  Implements 
•o  far  as  Is  practicable,  a  national  policy  with 
respect  to  hiring  on  the  basis  of  abUlty 
rather  than  age.  * 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  adoption 
of  my  amendment  would  be  an  appro- 
priate means  of  enunciating  such  a  na- 
tional policy,  as  Seoretarj-  Wtrtz  recom- 
mended. No  new  agency  would  be  cre- 
ated by  my  amendment.  Instead,  the 
long-established  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  which  enforces  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would  be  used, 
and  the  means  of  enforcing  my  amend- 
ment would  be  the  same  time- tested  en- 
forcement methods  which  have  been  used 
for  many  years  to  enforce  the  provisions 
in  that  act  with  regard  to  minimum 
wages,  minlmiun  hours,  and  child  labor. 

Poetry  has  been  written  which  paints 
a  rosy  picture  of  old  age,  such  as  Robert 
Browning's  famous  couplet  which  de- 
clares that  "the  beat  is  yet  to  be. "  Un- 
fortunately, much  of  this  poetry  has  been 
based  upon  what  the  poet  wishes  for  his 
old  age  rather  than  upon  the  reality  of 
old  age.  However,  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  bringing  closer  to 
reality  for  millions  of  our  older  com- 
patriots the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  when  he 
wrote: 

Age  is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  Itself,  though  In  another  dress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair  i. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSENT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  AMEND 
THE  WASHINGTON  METROPOLX- 
TAN  AREA  TRANSIT  REGULATION 
COMPACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1457,  S.  3488. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
3488)  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
for  the  States  of  Virgrlnla  and  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit  Regulation  Compact  to  establish  an 
organization  empowered  to  provide  tran- 
sit facilities  in  the  National  Capital 
region  and  for  other  purposes  and  to 
enact  said  amendment  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ol 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments  on  page 

19,  line  17,  after  the  word  "companies" 
to  strike  out  "operation"  and  insert 
"operating";  and  on  page  73,  after  line 

20,  to  insert: 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  audits  provided 
for  In  a  paragraph  70(b)  of  the  coinpact 
the  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  pai)ers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  Board  and  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  agents,  and  custodians. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3488 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  hereby  consents  to,  adopts  and 
enacts  for  the  District  of  Columbis  w 
amendment  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact,  for  which 
Congress  heretofore  has  granted  Its  con»«Bt 
(Public  Law  86-794.  74  Stat.  1081,  " 
amended  by  Public  Law  87-767,  76  Stat.  TW) 
by  adding  thereto  title  HI,  known  as  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Traiwlt 
Authority  Compact  (herein  referred  to  M 
title  ni),  substantially  as  follows: 

TTTLB    in 

ArticU  I 
Definitions 
1.  As    used    in    this    Title,    the   following 
-words   and   terms  shall   have   the  loUowtog 
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laesnlngs,  unless  the  context  clearly  re- 
quires a  different  meaning: 

(a)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Waahlngton  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority, 

(b)  "Director"  means  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority; 

(c)  "Private  transit  companies"  and  "prl- 
Tste  carriers"  means  corporations,  persons, 
flrms  or  associations  rendering  transit  service 
within  the  Zone  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  issued  by 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  or  by  a  franchise  granted  by  the 
United  States  or  any  signatory  party  to  this 
Title; 

(d)  "Signatory"  means  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
District  ol  Colimibla; 

(e)  "State"  Includes  District  of  Columbia; 
(1)  "Transit  facilities"  means  all  real  and 

personal  property  located  In  the  Zone,  neces- 
sary or  useful  in  rendering  transit  service 
between  points  within  the  Zone,  by  means 
of  rail.  bus.  water  or  air  and  any  other  mode 
ol  travel,  including  without  limitation, 
tracks,  rights  of  way,  bridges,  tunnels,  sub- 
ways, rolling  stock  for  rail,  motor  vehicle, 
marine  and  air  transportation,  stations,  ter- 
minals and  ports,  areas  for  parking  and  all 
equipment,  fixtures,  buildings  and  struc- 
tures and  services  Incidental  to  or  required 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
transit  service; 

(g)  "Transit  services"  means  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons  and  their  packages  and  bag- 
gage by  means  of  transit  facilities  between 
points  within  the  zone  and  Includes  the 
transportation  of  newspapers,  express  smd 
mall  between  such  points  but  does  not  in- 
clude taxlcab,  sightseeing  or  charter  service; 
and 

(h)  "WMATC"  means  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Commission. 

Article  II 

Purpose  and  Functions 

Purpose 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  create  a 
regional  instrumentality,  as  a  common 
agency  of  each  signatory  party,  empowered. 
In  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  (1)  to 
plan,  develop,  finance  and  cause  to  be  oper- 
ated Improved  transit  facilities,  in  coordina- 
tion with  transportation  and  general  devel- 
opment planning  for  the  zone,  as  part  of  a 
balanced  regional  system  of  transportation, 
utilizing  to  their  best  advantage  the  various 
modes  of  transportation,  (2)  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  the  public  and  privately 
owned  or  controlled  transit  facilities,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable.  Into  a  unified 
regional  transit  system  without  unneces- 
sary duplicating  service,  and  (3)  to  serve 
such  other  regional  purposes  and  to  perform 
such  other  regional  functions  as  the  signa- 
tories may  authorize  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Article  HI 
Organization  and  Area 
Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Zone 

3.  There  is  hereby  created  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Zone  which  shall 
embrace  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  cities 
of  Alexandria,  Palls  Church,  and  Fairfax  and 
«»e  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax  and  po- 
etical subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  located  wltliln  those  counties,  and 
tte  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
tworges  In  the  State  of  Maryland  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
located  in  said  counties. 

Washington   Metropolitan   Area  Transit 
Authority 

4-  There  is  hereby  created,  as  an  instru- 
mentality and  agency  of  each  of  the  signatory 
PWties  hereto,  the  Washington  Metropolitan 


Area  Transit  Authority  which  shaU  be  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  and  which  ahall  have 
the  powers  and  dutlee  granted  herein  and 
such  additional  powers  as  may  hereafter  be 
conferred  upon  It  pursuant  to  law. 
Board  membership 

6.  (a)  The  authority  ahall  be  governed  by 
a  board  of  six  directors  consisting  of  two  di- 
rectors for  each  signatory.  Tot  Vlrgmia, 
the  directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commis- 
sion; for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  for  Maryland,  by  the  Washington  Subur- 
ban Transit  Commission.  In  each  Instance 
the  director  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
the  members  of  the  appointing  body  and 
shall  serve  for  a  term  coincident  with  his 
term  on  the  body  by  which  he  was  appointed. 
A  director  may  be  removed  or  suspended  from 
office  only  as  provided  by  the  law  of  the  sig- 
natory from  which  he  was  appointed.  The 
appointing  authorities  shall  also  appoint  an 
alternate  for  each  director,  who  may  act 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  director  for  whom 
he  has  been  appointed  an  alternate,  and  each 
alternate  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  ol  the 
appointing  authority.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  director  or  alternate. 
It  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  an 
original   appointment. 

(b)  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  each  director  and  alternate  director 
shall  take  and  subecribe  to  the  following 
oath  (or  affirmation)  of  office  or  any  such 
other  oath  or  affirmation,  if  any.  as  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  signatory  he  repre- 
sents shall  provide: 

"I,    . ,    hereby    solemnly 

swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
or  political  Jxirlsdlction  from  which  I  was 
apfKJlnted  as  a  director  (alternate  director) 
of  the  board  of  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  and  will  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  upon  which 
I  am  about  to  enter." 
Compensation  of  Directors  and  alternates 

6.  Members  of  the  Board  and  alternates 
shall  serve  without  compensation  but  may 
be  reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred as  an  incident  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Organization  and  procedure 

7.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  its  own 
organisation  and  procedure.  It  shall  orga- 
nize annually  by  the  election  of  a  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chalrman  from  among  Its  members. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  as  fre- 
quently AS  the  Board  deems  that  the  proper 
performance  of  its  duties  requires  and  the 
Board  shall  keep  minutes  of  Its  meetings. 
The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
governing  Its  meeting,  minutes  and  traoB- 
actlons. 

Quorum  and  actions  by  the  Board 

8.  (a)  Pour  Directors  or  alternates  consist- 
ing of  at  least  one  Director  or  alternate  ap- 
pointed from  each  Signatory,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  and  no  action  by  the  Board  shall 
be  effective  unless  a  majority  of  the  Board, 
which  majority  shall  Include  at  least  cne 
Director  or  alternate  from  each  Signatory, 
concur  therein;  provided,  however,  that  a 
plan  of  financing  may  be  adopted  or  a  mass 
transit  plan  adopted,  altered,  revised  or 
amended  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Di- 
rectors representing  any  two  Signatories. 

(b)  The  actions  of  the  Board  shall  be  ex- 
pressed by  motion  or  resolution.  Actions 
dealing  solely  with  Internal  management  of 
the  Authority  shall  become  effective  when 
directed  by  the  Board,  but  no  other  action 
shall  become  efTectite  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  following  its  adoption: 
♦•provided,  however,  that  the  Board  may  pro- 
vide for  the  acceleration  of  any  action  upon 


a  finding  that  such  acceleration  Is  required 
for  the  proper  and  timely  performance  of  Its 
functions. 

OIBCCTS 

9.  (a)  The  ofllcers  of  the  Authority,  none 
of  whom  shall  t>e  members  of  the  Board. 
shall  consist  of  a  general  manager,  a  sec- 
retary, a  treasurer,  a  comptroUer  and  a  gen- 
eral counsel  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
Board  may  provide.  Except  for  the  office 
of  general  manager  and  comptroller,  the 
Board  may  consolidate  any  of  such  other 
offices  In  one  person.  All  such  officers  shall 
be  appointed  and  may  be  removed  by  the 
Board,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and 
functions  as  the  Board  shall  specify.  The 
Board  shall  fix  and  determine  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  all  officers  and,  except 
for  the  general  manager  who  shall  be  a  ftill- 
tlme  employee,  all  other  officers  may  be  hired 
on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  and  may  be 
compensated  on  a  salary  or  fee  basis,  as  the 
Board  may  determine.  All  employees  and 
such  officers  as  the  Board  may  designate 
shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  gen- 
eral manager  under  such  rules  of  procedure 
and  standards  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

( b  \  The  general  manager  shall  be  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  Authority  and. 
subject  to  policy  direction  by  the  Board  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  activities  of  the  Au- 
thority. 

( c )  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of 
the  funds  of  the  Authority,  shall  keep  an  ac- 
count of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
shall  make  payments  only  upon  warrants  duly 
and  regularly  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board,  or  other  person 
autiiorlzed  by  the  Board  to  do  so,  and  by  the 
secretary  or  general  manager;  provided,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  Board  may  provide  that  war- 
rants not  exceeding  such  amovmts  or  for 
such  pvirposes  as  may  frcan  time  to  time  be 
specified  by  the  Board  may  be  sig^ned  by  the 
general  manager  or  by  persona  designated  by 
him. 

( d )  An  oath  of  office  In  the  form  set  out 
m  Section  5(b)  of  this  Article  shall  be  taken, 
subscribed  and  filed  with  the  Board  by  all 
appointed  officers. 

(e)  Each  Director,  officer  and  employees 
specified  by  the  Board  shall  give  such  bond 
In  such  form  and  amount  as  the  Board  may 
require,  the  premium  for  which  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Authority. 

Conflict  of  Interests 

10.  (a)  No  Director,  officer  or  employee 
shall: 

( 1 )  be  financially  Interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  In  any  contract,  sale,  purcbaae. 
lease  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property 
to  which  the  Board  or  the  Authorttjr  is  a 
party;  " 

(2)  in  connection  with  services  pw^ormed 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties,  soUcit 
or  accept  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
In  addition  to  the  compensation  or  expenses 
paid  to  him  by  the  Authority; 

( 3 )  ofier  money  or  any  thing  of  value  for 
or  In  consideration  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment, promotion  or  privilege  in  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Authority. 

(b)  Any  Director,  officer  or  employee  who 
shall  willfully  violate  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board, 
forfeit  his  office  or  employment. 

(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  made  In 
contravention  of  this  section  may  be  declared 
void  by  the  Board. 

id)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  x>r  limit  the  appUcablUty 
of  any  federal  or  state  law  which  may  be  vio- 
lated by  any  action  prescribed  by  this  section. 

Article  IV 

Pledge  of  Cooperation 

11.  Each  Signatory  pledges  to  each  other 
faithful  cooperation  In  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Title. 
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Article  V 

Enumeration 

13.  In  uldltton  to  the  powen  and  duties 
•Iwwberc  deacrtbed  In  this  Title,  and  except 
aa  llmltod  In  >hla  Title,  the  Authority  may: 

(a)  8u«  and  be  sued; 

(b)  Adopt  and  uae  a  corporate  seal  and 
alter  the  same  at  pleasure: 

(c)  Adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  exercise  ot  the 
powera  conferred  by  UiU  Title; 

(d)  Conatruct,  acquire,  own,  operate, 
maintain,  control,  sell  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property  and  any  Interest  therein  by 
oontract,  purchase,  condenmatlon,  lease,  li- 
cense, mortgage  or  otherwise  but  all  ca  said 
propoty  shall  be  located  In  the  Zone  and 
shall  be  necessary  or  useful  In  rendering 
transit  service  or  In  actlvltiee  Incidental 
thereto: 

(e)  Receive  and  accept  such  payments, 
appropriations,  grants,  gUts,  loiuis,  advances 
and  other  funds,  properties  and  services  as 
may  be  transferred  or  made  available  to  It 
by  any  signatory  party,  any  political  sub- 
dlvlaloa  or  agency  thereof,  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  agency  thereof,  or  by  any 
other  public  or  private  corporation  or  Indi- 
vidual, and  enter  Into  agreements  to  make 
reimbursement  for  all  or  any  part  tbereof: 

(f)  Enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases  and  agreements  with  any  person,  firm 
or  cfaporaUon  or  with  any  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  of  any  signatory  party  or 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or  any  agency 
thereof.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  con- 
tracts or  agreements  to  f umlsb  transit  facili- 
ties and  servlcfe: 

(g)  Create  and  abolish  offices,  employ- 
ments and  poeltlons  (other  than  those  spe- 
olflcally  provided  for  herein)  as  It  deems 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Authority, 
and  flz  and  provide  for  the  qualification,  ap- 
pointment, removal,  term,  tenure,  compensa- 
tion, penalon  and  retirement  rights  of  its 
officers  and  employees  without  regard  to  the 
lawi  of  any  ot  the  signatories; 

(h)  litabllsb.  In  Its  discretion,  a  person- 
net  system  based  on  merit  and  fitness  and, 
subjcict  to  eligibility,  participate  in  the  pen- 
sion and  retirement  plans  of  any  signatory, 
or  political  subdivlBion  or  agency  thereof. 
upon  terms  and  conditions  mutually  ac- 
ceptable: 

(1)  Contract  for  or  employ  any  profes- 
sional services; 

(j)  Control  and  regulate  the  use  of  facili- 
tlee  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Authority. 
the  service  to  be  rendered  and  the  fares  and 
charges  to  be  made  therefor; 

(k)  Hold  public  bearings  and  conduct  In- 
vestigations relating  to  any  matter  affecting 
traneportatlon  in  the  Zone  with  which  the 
Authority  la  concerned  and.  in  connection 
therewith,  subpena  witnesses,  papers,  rec- 
ords and  documents:  or  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  any  officer.  Bach  director  may 
administer  oaths  cv  affirmations  In  any  pro- 
ceeding or  Investigation; 

(I)  Make  or  participate  in  studies  of  all 
phases  and  forma  of  tranaportatlon,  includ- 
ing transportation  vehicle  research  and  de- 
TVlopment  techniques  and  methods  for 
determining  traffic  projections,  demand  mo- 
tivations, and  fiscal  research  and  publlctee 
and  make  available  the  results  of  such 
studies  and  other  Information  relating  to 
transportation;  and 

(m)  Exercise,  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  reatrlctloQi  herein  Impoeed.  all  powers 
reasonably  necessary  or  essential  to  the  de- 
clared objects  and  purposes  of  this  Title. 

ArtUile  VI 

Planning 

Mass  transit  plan 

IS.  (a)  The  Board  shall  develop  and  adopt, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  review  and  re- 
vise, a  mass  transit  plan  for  the  Immediate 


and  long-range  needs  of  the  Zone.  The  mass 
transit  plan  shall  include  one  or  more  plans 
designating  (1)  the  transit  factlltiee  to  be 
provided  by  the  Authority.  Including  the 
locations  d  terminals,  stations,  platforms, 
parking  facilities  and  the  character  and 
nature  thereof:  (2)  the  design  and  location 
of  such  facilities;  (3)  whether  such  facilities 
are  to  be  constructed  Qr  acquired  by  lease, 
purchase  or  condemnation;  (4)  a  timetable 
for  the  provision  of  su(b  facilities;  (5)  the 
anticipated  capital  coelfe:  (6)  estimated  op- 
erating expenses  and  revenues  relating 
thereto;  and  (7)  the  various  other  factors 
and  considerations,  wlilch.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  Justify  and  require  the  proj- 
ects therein  propoeed  Such  plan  shall 
specify  the  type  of  equipment  to  be  utilized, 
the  areas  to  be  served.  V^e  routes  and  sched- 
ules of  service  exp>ecte<l  to  be  provided  and 
the  probable  fares  and  charges  therefor. 

(b)  In  preparing  the  mass  transit  plan, 
and  In  any  review  of  revision  thereof,  the 
Board  shall  make  full  utilization  of  all  data, 
studies,  reports  and  information  available 
from  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  and  from  any  other  agencies  of  the 
federal  government,  and  from  signatories 
and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof. 
Planning  process 

14.  (a)  The  mass  transit  plan,  and  any 
revisions,  alterations  or  amendments  thereof, 
shall  be  coordinated,  through  the  procedures 
hereinafter  set  forth,  with 

(1)  other  plans  and  programs  affecting 
transportation  in  the  Zone  In  order  to 
achieve  a  balanced  system  of  transportation, 
utilizing  each  mode  to  Its  beet  advantage; 

(2)  the  general  plan  or  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Zone;  and 

(3)  the  development  plans  of  the  various 
political  subdivisions  ambraced  within  the 
Zone. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  each  member  of  the  Board  to  serve  eus 
liaison  between  the  Board  and  the  body 
which  appointed  him  to  the  Board.  To  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  regional  participation 
In  the  planning  procass,  the  Board  shall 
create  technical  committees  concerned  with 
planning  and  collection  and  analyses  of  data 
relative  to  decision-malclng  in  the  trans- 
portation planning  prooess  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  ot  Columbia,  the  com- 
ponent governments  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  District  and  the  Washington 
Suburban  Transit  DUtrlct  shall  appoint 
representatives  to  such  technical  committees 
and  otherwise  cooperate  with  the  Botu-d  in 
the  formulation  of  a  mass  transit  plan,  or  In 
revisions,  alterations  or  amendments  thereof. 

(c)  The  Board,  In  tile  preparation,  revi- 
sion, alteration  or  amendment  of  a  mass 
transit  plan,  shall 

(1)  consider  data  with  respect  to  current 
and  prospective  conditions  In  the  Zone,  in- 
cluding, without  limitation,  land  use,  popu- 
lation, economic  factots  affecting  develop- 
ment plans,  goals  or  oblectlves  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Zone  and  the  separate  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  transit  demands  to  be  gen- 
erated by  such  development,  travel  patterns, 
existing  and  propoeed  transportation  and 
transit  facilities.  Impact  of  transit  plans  on 
the  dislocation  of  families  and  businesses, 
preservation  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  factor  aHectlng  environ- 
mental amenities  and  e*thetlce  and  financial 
resources: 

(3)  cooperate  with  and  p«Lrtlclpate  in  any 
continuous,  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  cooperatively  established 
by  the  highway  agencies  of  the  signatories 
and  the  local  political  subdivisions  In  the 
Zone  to  meet  the  planning  standards  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Acts;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
or  duplicative  of  the  planning  process  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph   (t)   of  this  paragraph 


(c),  cooperate  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  ComnUssion,  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council,  the  Washington 
Metropolian  Council  of  Governments,  Uie 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission, the  highway  agencies  of  the  Signa- 
tories, the  Maryland-National  Capital  P&rk 
and  Planning  Commission,  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Regional  Planning  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission,  the  Maryland  Stale 
Planning  Department  and  the  Commission  o' 
Pine  Arts.  Such  cooperation  shall  Include 
the  creation,  as  necessary,  of  technical  com- 
mitteee  composed  of  personnel,  appointed  by 
such  agencies,  concerned  with  planning 
and  collection  and  analysis  of  data  relat:ve 
to  decisionmaking  in  the  transportation 
planning  process. 

Adoption  of  mass  transit  plan 

15.  (a)  Before  a  mass  transit  plan  la 
adopted,  altered,  revised  or  amended,  lae 
Board  shall  transmit  such  proposed  plan, 
alteration,  revision  or  amendment  for  com- 
ment to  the  following  and  to  such  other 
agencies  as  the  Board  shall  determine: 

( 1 )  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Northern  Virginia  Transpor- 
tation Commission  and  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Transit  Commission; 

(2)  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Counties 
and  Cities  emtx-aced  within  the  Zone; 

(3)  the  highway  agencies  of  the  Signa- 
tories; 

(4)  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission; 

(6)  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil  of   Governments: 

(6)  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission: 

(7)  The  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council; 

(8)  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission: 

(9)  the  Northern  Virginia  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development  Commls- 
slon; 

(10)  the  Maryland  State  Planning  De- 
partment: and 

(11)  the  private  transit  companies  op- 
erating in  the  Zone  and  the  Labor  Un- 
ions representing  the  employees  of  such 
companies  and  employees  of  contractors  pro- 
viding service  under  operating  contracts. 

Information  with  respect  thereto  shall  be 
released  to  the  public.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed mass  transit  plan,  amendment  or  re- 
vision, shall  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Board 
and  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 
After  thirty  days'  notice  published  once  t 
week  for  two  successive  weeks  In  one  or  more 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  within  the 
Zone,  a  public  hearing  shall  be  held  with 
respect  to  the  propoeed  plan,  alteration,  re- 
vision or  amendment.  The  thirty  days'  no- 
tice shall  begin  to  run  on  the  first  day  the 
notice  appears  in  any  such  newspaper.  The 
Board  shall  consider  the  evidence  submitted 
and  statements  and  comments  made  at  such 
hearing  and  may  make  any  changes  in  the 
paroiKised  plan,  amendment  or  revision  which 
it  deems  appropriate  and  such  changes  m»y 
be  made  without  further  hearing. 

Article  VII 

Financing 

Policy 

16.  With  due  regard  for  the  policy  of  Coo- 
gress  for  financing  a  mass  transit  plan  Tor 
the  Zone  set  forth  In  Section  204(g)  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1«0 
(74  Stat.  637) .  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  Title  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  payment  of  all  costs  shall  be  borne  by 
the  persons  using  or  benefiting  from  the 
Authority's  facilities  and  services  and  any  re- 
maining costs  shall  be  equitably  shared 
among  the  federal.  District  of  Columbia  »M 
participating  local  governments  In  the  Zone. 
The  allocation  among  such  governments  ol 
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Mcb  remaining  costs  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  among  then>  and  shall  be  provided 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  sp>eclfied. 

Flan  of  financing 

17.  (a)  The  Authority,  In  conformance 
vtth  said  policy,  shall  prepare  and  adopt  a 
plan  for  financing  the  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, and  operation  of  facilities  sp>eclfied  in 
a  mass  transit  plan  adopted  pursuant  to 
Article  VI  hereof,  or  In  any  alteration,  re- 
vision or  amendment  thereof.  Such  plan  of 
financing  shall  specify  the  facilities  to  be 
constructed  or  acquired,  the  cost  thereof,  the 
principal  amount  of  revenue  bonds,  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  and  other  evidences 
of  debt  proposed  to  be  Issued,  the  principal 
terms  and  provisions  of  all  loans  and  under- 
lying agreements  and  indentures,  estimated 
operating  expenses  and  revenues,  tmd  the 
proposed  alloc^ation  among  the  federal,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  participating  local 
governments  of  the  remaining  costs  and 
deficits,  If  any,  and  such  other  Information 
as  the  Commission  may  consider  api»'oprlate. 

(b)  Such  plan  of  financing  shall  consti- 
tute a  proposal  to  the  Interested  govern- 
ments for  financial  participation  and  shall 
not  Impose  any  obligation  on  any  govern- 
ment and  such  obligations  shall  be  created 
only  as  provided  in  Section  18  of  this  Article 

vn. 
Commitments  for  financial  participation 

18.  (a)  Commitments  on  behalf  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  Zone  located  In  Virginia  shall  be 
by  contract  or  agreement  by  the  Authority 
with  the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
District,  or  its  component  governments,  as 
authorized  In  the  Transportation  District  Act 
of  1964  (Ch.  631.  19«4  Acts  of  Virginia  Assem- 
bly), to  contribute  to  the  capital  required 
for  the  construction  and/or  acquisition  of  fa- 
cilities specified  In  a  mass  transit  plan 
adopted  as  provided  in  Article  VI,  or  any 
alteration,  revision  or  amendment  thereof, 
and  for  meeting  expenses  and  obligations  in 
the  operation  of  such  facilities.  No  such  con- 
tract or  agreement,  however,  shall  be  entered 
Into  by  the  Authority  with  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia TransportaUon  District  unless  said  Dis- 
trict has  entered  into  the  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  its  member  governments,  as  con- 
templated by  Section  1(b)  (4)  of  Article  4  of 
said  Act,  which  contracts  or  agreemente  ex- 
pressly provide  that  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Au- 
thority and  shall  be  enforceable  by  the  Au- 
thority In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  2,  Article  5  of  said  Act.  and  such 
contracts  or  agreements  are  accepuble  to  the 
Board  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
hereby  authorizes  and  designates  the  Author- 
ity as  the  agency  to  plan  for  and  provide 
transit  facilities  and  services  for  the  area 
of  Virginia  encompassed  within  the  Zone 
within  the  contemplation  of  Article  1,  Section 
3(c)  of  said  Act. 

lb)  Commitments  on  behalf  of  the  portion 
of  the  Zone  located  in  Maryland  shall  be  by 
contract  or  agreement  by  the  Authority  vrtth 
the  Washington  Subiu-ban  Transit  District, 
pursuant  to  which  the  Authority  undertakes 
to  provide  transit  facilities  and  service  In  con- 
naeratlon  for  the  agreement  by  said  District 
to  contribute  to  the  capital  required  for  the 
construction  and  or  acqulstlon  of  facilities 
specified  in  a  mass  transit  plan  adopted  as 
provided  In  Article  VI,  or  In  any  alteration, 
revision  or  amendment  thereof,  and  for  meet- 
ing expenses  and  obligations  incurred  In  the 
operation  of  such  facilities. 

'c)  with  respect  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
Dla  and  the  federal  government,  the  commit- 
ment or  obligation  to  render  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  created  by  appropriation  or  In 
such  other  manner,  or  by  such  other  legisla- 
tion, as  the  Congress  shall  determine.  If 
Prtor  to  making  such  commitment  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  legislation 


is  enacted  by  the  Congress  granting  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  District  of  Col\m:ibla 
plenary  power  to  create  obligations  and  levy 
taxes,  the  oommltmeoit  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  by  contract  or  agreement 
between  the  governing  body  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Authority,  pursuant  to 
which  the  Authority  undertakes,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  20  hereof,  to  pro- 
vide transit  facilities  and  service  in  considera- 
tion for  the  undertaking  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  contribute  to  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  construction  and -'or  acquisi- 
tion of  facllitiee  specified  in  a  mass  transit 
plan  adopted  as  provided  In  Article  VI,  or  in 
any  alteration,  revision  or  amendment 
thereof,  and  for  meeting  expenses  and  obli- 
gations Incurred  In  the  operation  of  such 
faclUUes. 

Administrative  expenses 

19.  Prior  to  the  time  the  authority  has 
receipts  from  appropriations  and  contracts  or 
agreements  as  provided  In  Section  18  of  this 
Article  VII,  the  expenses  of  the  Authority  for 
administration  and  for  preparation  of  a  mass 
transit  and  financing  plan.  Including  all  en- 
gineering, financial,  legal  and  other  services 
required  in  connection  therewith,  shall,  to 
the  extent  funds  for  such  expenses  are  not 
provided  through  grants  by  the  federal 
government,  be  borne  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit 
District  and  the  component  governments  of 
the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Dis- 
trict. Such  expenses  shall  be  allocated 
among  such  governments  on  the  basis  of 
p>opulatlon  as  reflected  by  the  latest  avail- 
able population  statisticG  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census;  provld^,  however.  That  upon 
the  request  of  any  Director  the  Board  shall 
make  the  allocation  upon  estimates  of  popu- 
lation acceptable  to  the  Board.  The  alloca- 
tions shall  be  made  by  the  Board  and  shall 
be  included  in  the  annuail  cturent  expense 
budget  prepared  by  the  Board. 

Acquisition    of    facilities    from    Federal    or 
other  agencies 

20.  (a)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  lease  or  grant  or  in  any 
manner  other  than  condemnation,  from  the 
federal  government,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
from  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  or  any  political  subdivision  or  agen- 
cy thereof,  any  transit  and  related  facilities. 
Including  real  and  personal  property  and  all 
other  assets,  located  within  the  Zone,  whether 
in  operation  or  under  construction.  Such 
acquisition  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  and 
subject  to  such  authorization  or  approval  by 
the  Congress  and  the  governing  body  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  may  be  required: 
provided,  however,  T^at  if  such  acquisition 
Unposee  or  may  impose  any  further  or  ad- 
ditional obligation  or  liability  upon  the 
Washington  Suburban  Transit  District,  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  District,  or 
amy  component  government  thereof,  under 
any  contract  with  the  Authority,  the  Author- 
ity shall  not  make  such  acquisition  until  any 
such  affected  contract  has  been  appropriately 
amended. 

(b)  For  such  purpose,  the  Authority  Is 
authorized  to  assume  all  liabilities  and  con- 
tracts relating  thereto,  to  assume  responsi- 
bility as  primary  obligor,  endorser  or  guar- 
antor on  any  outstanding  revenue  bond£, 
equipment  trust  certificates  or  other  form  of 
Indebtedness  authorized  in  thla'Act  issued  by 
such  predecessor  agency  or  a)pncles  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  to  becokie  a  party  to, 
and  assume  the  obligations  of,  any  inden- 
ture or  loan  agreement  underlying  or  Issued 
In  connection  with  any  outstanding  securi- 
ties or  debts. 

Temporary  borrowing 

21.  The  Board  may  borrow.  In  anticipa- 
tion   of    receipts,    from    any    signatory,    the 


Washington  Suburban  Transit  District,  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  DUtrlct.  or 
any  component  government  thereof,  or  from 
any  lending  Institution  for  any  purposes  of 
this  Title,  Including  administrative  expenaea. 
Such  loans  shall  be  for  a  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  years  and  at  a  rate  of  Interest  not 
to  exceed  six  percent  per  annum.  The  sig- 
natories and  any  such  political  subdlvlalon  or 
agency  may,  In  its  discretion,  make  such 
loans  from  any  available  money. 
Funding 

22.  The  Board  shall  not  construct  or  ac- 
quire any  of  the  transit  facilities  apedfled 
In  a  mass  transit  plan  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  ArUcle  VI  of  this  Title,  or 
in  any  alteration,  revision  or  amendment 
thereof,  nor  make  any  commitments  or  in- 
cur any  obligations  with  respect  thereto 
until  funds  are  available  therefor. 

ArUcle  Vlll 

Budget 

Capital  budget 

23.  The  Board  ahall  annually  adopt  a  cs4>l- 
tal  budget.  Including  all  capital  projects  It 
proposes  to  undertake  or  continue  during 
the  budget  period,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  each  project  and  this 
method  of  financing  thereof. 

Current  expense  budget 

24.  The  Board  shall  annually  adopt  a  cur- 
rent expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  shall  Include  the  Board's  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  admlnietration,  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  repairs,  debt  service 
requirements  and  payments  to  be  made  into 
any  funds  required  to  be  maintained.  The 
total  of  such  expenses  shall  be  balanced  by 
the  Board's  estimated  revenues  and  recelptt 
from  all  source*,  excluding  funds  Included 
in  the  capital  budget  or  otherwise  eer- 
marked  for  other  purposes. 

Adoption  and  distribution  of  budgets 

25.  (a)  F\3llowlng  the  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  annual  capital  and  current  ex- 
pense budgets,  the  general  manager  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budgets  to 
the  F«'lucipal  budget  officer  of  the  federal 
government,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Washington  Suburban  Transit  District  and 
of  the  component  governments  of  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Transportation  Commission  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  their  respective  budgetary 
prcxjedures. 

(b)  Bach  budget  shall  Indicate  ttie 
amounts,  if  any,  required  from  the  federal 
government,  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  District,  and  the  component  gorem- 
ments  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Traneporta- 
tlon  tXlstrtot.  determined  In  aooordance  with 
the  conunltments  made  pursuant  to  Article 
vn.  Section  18  of  this  Title,  to  balance  each 
of  said  budgets. 

Payments 

26.  Subject  to  such  review  and  approval  as 
«jnay  be  required  by  their  budgetary  or  other 

applicable  processes,  the  federal  government, 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Washington  Suburt>an  Transit  District 
and  the  component  governments  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  District 
shall  Include  in  their  respective  budgets  next 
to  be  adopted  and  appropriate  or  otherwise 
provide  the  amounts  certified  to  each  of  them 
as  set  forth  in  the  budgets. 

Article  IX 

Revenue  Bonds 

Borrowing  power 

27.  The  Authority  may  borrow  money  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  may  issue 
Its  negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  in  resi>ect  thereto  and  may 
mortgage  or  pledge  its  proi>ertles,  revenues 
and  contracts  as  secvirity  therefor. 
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All  raeli  hooOm  and  evldenow  of  Indebtod- 
DMs  BhAll  be  p*7«bU  aoltly  oat  of  'M*  prop- 
«rtiM  and  rvrenuea  o(  tlie  Authority.  Tbe 
bonds  and  ottiar  obllgatlona  of  th«  Authority, 
MBoept  aa  may  be  otherwlae  pnyvldad  In  the 
Indenture  under  which  they  were  laeued. 
ahall  be  direct  and  general  obllgationa  of 
the  Authority  and  the  full  faith  and  credit 
at  the  Authority  are  hereby  pledged  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  debt  service  thereon 
and  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  other  under- 
taJdnga  of  the  Authority  aaaumed  by  it  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  thereof. 
Funds  and  ezpenaea 

28.  The  purposee  of  this  TlUe  shall  Include. 
Without  limitation,  all  oosta  of  any  project 
or  facility  or  any  part  thereof,  Including  In- 
terest during  a  period  of  construction  and  for 
»  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  thereafter 
and  any  incidental  expenses  (legal,  engineer- 
ing, fiscal,  financial,  consultant  and  other 
expenses)  connected  with  issuing  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  bonds;  all  amounts  required  for 
the  creation  of  an  operating  fund,  construc- 
tion fund,  reserve  fiind,  sinking  fund,  or 
other  special  fund;  all  other  expenses  con- 
nected with  administration,  the  planning, 
design,  acquisition,  construction,  completion, 
improvement  or  reconstruction  of  any  fa- 
cility or  any  part  thereof;  and  reimbursement 
of  advances  by  the  Board  or  by  others  for 
such  purposes  and  for  working  capital. 

Credit  exclxided;  officers.  State,  political 
subdivisions  and  agencies 

39.  The  Board  shall  have  no  power  to 
pledge  the  credit  of  any  signatory  party,  po- 
litical subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  to 
Impose  any  obligation  for  payment  of  the 
bonds  upon  any  signatory  party,  pollUcal 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  but  may  pledge 
the  contracts  of  such  governments  and 
■gendes;  provided,  however,  that  the  bonds 
may  be  imderwrltten  in  whole  or  In  part  aa 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 
or  by  any  political  subdivision  or  agency  of 
any  signatory;  provided,  further,  that  any 
bonds  underwritten  in  whole  or  In  part  aa 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  XTnlted  States 
shall  not  be  issued  without  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Neither  the  Dl- 
rectort  nor  any  person  executing  the  bonds 
■hall  be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds  of  the 
Authority  or  be  subject  to  any  personal  lia- 
bility or  aecoimtablllty  by  reason  of  the  Issu- 
ance thereto. 

Funding  and  refunding 
SO.  Whenever  the  Board  deems  It  expedi- 
ent, it  may  fund  and  refund  the  bonds  and 
other  obligations  of  the  Authority  whether 
or  not  such  bonds  and  obligations  have  ma- 
tured. It  may  provide  for  the  issuance,  sale 
or  exchange  of  refunding  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  or  retiring  any  bonds  (In- 
oludlag  the  payment  of  any  premium,  dupll- 
oate  Interest  or  cash  adjustment  required  in 
connection  therewith)  issued  by  the  Author- 
ity or  issued  by  any  other  Issuing  body,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  have  been  ap- 
pUed  to  any  fadUty  acquired  by  the  Author- 
ity or  which  are  payable  out  of  the  revenues 
of  any  fadUty  acquired  by  the  Authority. 
Bonds- may  be  Issued  partly  to  refund  bonds 
and  other  obligations  then  outstanding,  and 
parUy  for  any  other  piu^Kiee  of  the  Author- 
ity. All  provisions  of  this  Title  appUcable 
to  the  issuance  of  bonds  are  appUcable  to 
refunding  bonds  and  to  the  Issuance,  sale  or 
exchange  thereof. 

Bonds;  authorization  generally 
ai.  Bonds  and  other  indebtedness  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  authorised  by  resolution 
of  the  Board.  The  vaUdlty  of  the  author- 
Isatloa  and  tssuanoe  of  any  bonds  by  the 
Authority  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  nor 
affeotAl  in  any  way  by:  (1)  the  disposition 
or  bond  proceeds  by  the  Board  or  by  con- 
tract, oocnmltment  or  acUon  taken  with  re- 
spect to  such  proceeds;  or  (U)  the  failure  to 


complete  any  part  of  ttie  project  for  which 
bonds  are  authorized  to  be  Issued.  The  Au- 
thority may  issue  bonds  In  one  or  more  series 
and  may  provide  for  one  or  more  oonaoUdated 
bond  Issues,  in  such  principal  amounts  and 
with  such  terms  and  picvlslons  as  the  Board 
may  deem  necessary.  The  bonds  may  be  se- 
cured by  a  pledge  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
property,  revenues  and  franchises  under  Its 
oonttol.  Bonds  may  be  Issued  by  the  Au- 
thority In  such  amount,  with  such  maturities 
and  In  such  denominations  and  form  or 
forms,  whether  coupon  or  registered,  as  to 
principal  alone  or  as  to  both  prlncli>al  and 
interest,  as  may  be  det«rmlned  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  may  provide  for  redemption  of 
bonds  prior  to  mattirltf  on  such  notice  and 
at  such  time  or  times  and  with  such  redemp- 
tion provisions.  Includlrig  premiums,  as  the 
Board  may  determine.. 

Bonds;  resolutions  and  Indentures  generally 

32.  The  Board  may  determine  and  enter 
into  Indentures  or  ado^t  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  the  principal  account,  date  or  dates, 
maturities.  Interest  rat4.  or  rates,  denomina- 
tions, form,  registratton,  transfer,  inter- 
change and  other  provisions  of  the  bonds 
and  coupons  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  same  (hall  be  executed,  is- 
sued, secured,  sold,  paid,  redeemed,  funded 
and  refunded.  The  resolution  of  the  Board 
authorizing  any  bond  or  any  indenture  so 
authorized  under  whicli  the  t>onda  are  issued 
may  include  all  such  covenants  and  other 
provisions  not  Inconslatent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Title,  othsf  than  any  restriction 
on  the  regulatory  powefs  vested  in  the  Board 
by  this  Title,  as  the  Board  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  tl»e  issue,  payment,  se- 
curity, protection  or  marketing  of  the  bonds 
Including  without  limitation  covenants  and 
other  provisions  as  to  the  rates  or  amounts 
of  fees,  rents  and  other  charges  to  be  charged 
or  made  for  use  of  the  facilities;  the  use, 
pledge,  custody,  securing,  application  and 
dlsp>osltlon  of  such  revanues.  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds,  and  of  any  other  moneys  or 
contracts  of  the  Authority:  the  operation, 
maintenance,  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
the  facilities  and  the  amounts  which  may  be 
expended  therefor;  .th«  sale,  lease  or  other 
disposition  of  the  facflUtles;  the  Insuring  of 
the  facilities  tmd  of  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom:  the  construotlon  or  other  acquisi- 
tion of  other  facilities;  the  issuance  of  addi- 
tional bonds  or  other  indebtednees;  the 
rights  of  the  bondholdars  and  of  any  trustee 
for  the  bondholders  upon  default  by  the  Au- 
thority or  otherwise:  and  the  modification 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Indenture  and  of  the 
bonds.  Reference  on  the  face  of  the  bonds 
to  such  resolution  or  indenture  by  its  date 
of  adoption  or  the  apparent  date  on  the  face 
thereof  is  sufficient  to  Incorporate  all  of  the 
provisions  thereof  and  pf  this  Title  Into  the 
body  of  the  bonds  and  their  appurtenant 
coupons.  Each  taker  and  subsequent  holder 
of  the  bonds  or  couptons;  whether  the  coupons 
are  attached  to  or  detached  from  ttie  bonds. 
has  recourse  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
indenture  and  of  this  Title  and  is  bound 
thereby.  ' 

Maximum  maturity 

33.  No  t>ond  or  Its  tsrms  shall  mature  in 
more  than  fifty  years  ftom  its  own  date  and 
In  the  event  any  authorized  Issue  Is  divided 
Into  two  or  more  series  Or  divisions,  the  max- 
imum maturity^  date  hareln  authorized  shall 
be  calculated  from  tho  date  on  the  face  of 
each  bond  separately,  Ittespectlve  of  the  fact 
that  different  dates  may  be  prescribed  for  the 
bonds  of  each  separatsi  series  or  division  of 
any  authorized  issue. 

Tax  exeinption 

34.  All  bonds  and  aS  other  evidences  of 
debt  Issued  by  the  Authority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Title  and  the  interest  thereon 
shall  at  all  times  be  free  and  exempt  from 
all  taxation  by  or  under  authority  of  any 


signatory  parties,  except  for  transfer,  inhsM- 
tance  and  estate  taxes. 

Interest 

35.  Bonds  shall  liear  Interest  at  a  rate 
of  not  to  exceed  six  percent  per  annum,  pay, 
able  annually  or  semiannually. 

Place  of  payment 

36.  The  Board  may  provide  for  the  pay. 
ment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  of  bonds 
at  any  place  or  places  within  or  without  the 
signatory  states,  and  in  any  specified  lawful 
coin  or  currency  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Execution 

37.  The  Board  may  provide  for  the  execu- 
tion and  authentication  of  bonds  by  the 
manual,  lithographed  or  printed  facsimile 
signature  of  members  of  the  Board,  and  by 
additional  authentication  by  a  tnistee  or 
fiscal  agent  appointed  by  the  Board;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  one  of  such  slgnatuwe 
shall  be  manual.  If  any  of  the  memben 
whose  signatures  or  countersignatures  ap- 
pear upon  the  bonds  or  coupons  cease  to  be 
members  before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  or 
coupons,  their  signatures  or  countersigna- 
tures are  nevertheless  valid  and  of  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  the  memers  had  re- 
mained in  office  until  the  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and  coupons. 

Holding  own  bonds 

38.  The  Board  shall  have  power  out  Df  any 
funds  available  therefor  to  purchase  Its  bono^ 
and  may  hold,  cancel  or  resell  such  bonds. 

Sale 

39.  The  Board  may  fix  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  the  sale  or  other  dlsp>osltlon  of  any 
authorized  Issue  of  bonds.  The  Board  may 
sell  bonds  at  less  than  their  par  or  face  value 
but  no  issue  of  bonds  may  be  sold  at  an 
aggregate  price  below  the  par  or  face  value 
thereof  If  such  sale  would  result  in  a  net 
interest  cost  to  the  Authority  calculated 
upon  the  entire  Issue  so  sold  of  more  than 
six  percent  per  anum  payable  semiannually, 
according  to  standard- tables  of  bond  value*. 
All  bonds  Issued  and  sold  pursuant  to  thie 
Title  may  be  sold  In  such  manner,  either  at 
public  or  private  sale,  as  the  Board  shall 
determine. 

Negotiability 

40.  All  bonds  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Title  are  negotiable  instrvunents. 
Bonds   eligible   for   Investment   and  deposit 

41.  Bonds  Issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Title  are  hereby  made  securities  In 
which  all  public  officers  and  public  agencies 
of  the  signatories  and  their  politics:  sub- 
divisions and  all  banlu,  trust  companies, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  Investment 
companies  and  others  carrying  on  a  bank- 
ing business,  all  insurance  companies  and 
insiirance  associations  and  others  carrying 
on  an  insurance  business,  all  administrators, 
executors,  guardians,  trustees  and  other 
fiduciaries,  and  all  other  persons  may  iegally 
and  properly  Invest  funds,  Including  capital 
In  their  control  or  belonging  to  them.  Such 
bonds  are  hereby  made  securities  which  msy 
properly  and  legally  be  deposited  with  and 
received  by  any  officer  of  any  signatory,  or  of 
any  agency  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
signatory,  for  any  purpose  for  which  Uie 
deposit  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  such 
signatory  Is  now  or  many  hereafter  be  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Validation  proceedings 

42.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  bonds, 
the  Board  may  institute  a  special  proceed- 
ing to  determine  the  legality  of  proceed- 
ings to  issue  the  bonds  and  their  validity 
under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  signatory  ps''- 
ties.  Such  proceeding  shall  be  instituted 
smd  prosecuted  In  rem  and  the  final  judg- 
ment rendered  therein  shall  be  concluslw 
against  all  persons  whomsoever  and  again*' 
each  of  the  signatory  parties. 
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Recording 

43.  No  mdenture  need  be  recorded  or  filed 
in  any  public  office,  other  than  the  office  of 
the  Board.  The  pledge  of  revenues  provided 
in  any  indenture  shall  take  effect  forth- 
with as  provided  therein  and  lrresi>ectlve 
of  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  revenues  by  the 
Board  of  the  indenture  trustee.  Such  pledge 
(tuOl  be  effective  as  provided  In  the  Indent- 
ure without  physical  deUvery  of  the  rev- 
enues to  the  Board  or  to  the  Indenture 
trustee. 

Pledge  revenues 

44.  Bond  redemption  and  Interest  pay- 
ments shall,  to  the  extent  provided  In  the 
nsolutlon  or  Indenture,  constitute  a  first, 
direct  and  exclusive  charge  and  Hen  on  all 
revenues  received  from  the  use  and  opera- 
tion of  the  facility,  and  on  any  sinking  or 
other  funds  created  therefrom.  All  such 
revenues,  together  with  Interest  thereon, 
ihall  constitute  a  trust  ftind  for  the  security 
and  payment  of  such  bonds  and  except  as 
and  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  indentm-e 
with  respect  to  the  payment  therefrom  of 
expenses  for  other  pmrposes  including  ad- 
ministration, operation,  maintenance.  Im- 
provements or  extensions  of  the  facilities  or 
other  purposes  shall  not  be  used  or  pledged 
for  any  other  purpose  so  long  as  such  bonds, 
or  any  of  them,  are  outsandlng  and  unpaid. 

Remedies 

45.  The  holder  of  any  bond  may  for  the 
equal  benefit  and  protection  of  all  holders 
of  bonds  similarly  situated:  (1)  by  manda- 
mus or  other  appropriate  proceedings  re- 
quire and  compel  the  performance  of  any  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Board  or  as- 
Bumed  by  It,  its  officers,  agents  or  employees 
under  the  provisions  of  any  Indenture,  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  repair,  recon- 
struction or  Insurance  of  the  facilities,  or  In 
connection  with  the  collection,  deposit.  In- 
vestment, application  and  disbursement  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  operation  and 
use  of  the  facilities,  or  In  connection  with 
the  deposit.  Investment  and  disbursement  of 
the  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  bonds; 
or  (2)  by  action  or  suit  in  a  coiu-t  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  of  any  signatory  party  re- 
quire the  Authority  to  account  as  If  it  were 
the  trustee  of  an  express  trust,  or  enjoin  any 
acts  or  things  which  may  be  unlawful  or  In 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  the 
bonds.  The  enumeration  of  such  rights  and 
remedies  does  not.  however,  exclude  the  ex- 
ercise or  prosecution  of  any  other  rights  or 
remedies  available  to  the  holders  of  bonds. 

Article  X 

Equipment  Trust  Certificates 

Power 

46  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  execute 
agreements,  leases  and  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
facilities  or  equipment  such  as  cars,  trolley 
buses  and  motor  buses,  or  other  craft.  In 
the  form  customarily  used  in  such  cases  and 
appropriate  to  effect  such  purchase,  and  may 
dispose  of  such  equipment  trust  certificates 
in  such  manner  as  It  may  determine  to  be 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  Authority. 
Each  vehicle  covered  by  an  equipment  trust 
certificate  shall  have  the  name  of  the  owner 
or  lessor  plainly  marked  upon  both  sides 
thereof,  followed  by  the  words  "Owner  and 
Lessor". 

Payments 

47  All  monies  requh-ed  to  be  paid  by  the 
Authority  under  the  provUlons  of  such 
a^eements,  leases  and  equipment  trust  cer- 
^cates  shall  be  payable  solely  from  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of 
^ne    transit    system    or    from    such    grants. 


loans. 


appropriations  or  other  revenhes,  as 


n»»y  be  available  to  the   Board  under   the 

?,!^nl!l°'"  °^  ^^  """*•    Payment  for  such 
lacmtles  or  equipment,   or   rentals    thereof, 


may  be  made  In  installments,  and  the  de- 
ferred installments  may  be  evidenced  by 
equipment  trust  certificates  as  aforesaid, 
and  title  to  such  facilities  or  equipment  may 
not  vest  in  the  AutJttority  until  the  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  are  paid. 

Procedure 

48.  The  agreement  to  purchase  faclllUes 
or  equipment  by  the  Board  may  direct  the 
vendor  to  sell  and  assign  the  equipment  to 
a  bank  or  trust  company,  duly  authorized  to 
transact  business  in  any  of  the  signatory 
States,  or  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,  as  trustee,  lessor  or  vendor, 
for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  equipment 
trust  certificates  and  may  direct  the  trustee 
to  deliver  the  facilities  and  equipment  to 
one  or  more  designated  officers  of  the  Board 
and  may  authorize  the  trustee  simultane- 
ously therewith  to  execute  and  deliver  a 
lease  of  the  facilities  or  equipment  to  the 
Board. 

Agreements  and  leases 

49.  The  agreements  and  leases  shall  be  duly 
acknowledged  before  some  person  authorized 
by  law  to  take  acknowledgements  of  deeds 
and  in  the  form  required  for  acknowledge- 
ment of  deeds  and  such  agreements,  leases, 
and  equipment  trust  certificates  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  resolution  of  the  Board  and  shall 
contain  such  covenants,  conditions  and  pro- 
visions as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  insure  the  payment  of  the  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  from  the  revenues  to 
be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  transit 
system  and  other  funds. 

The  covenants,'  conditions  and  provisions 
of  the  agreements,  leases  and  equipment 
trust  certificates  shall  not  conflict  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  any  resolution  or  trust 
agreement  securing  the  payment  of  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  the"  Authority  then 
outstanding  or  conflict  with  or  be  In  dero- 
gation of  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  any 
such  bonds  or  other  obligations. 

Law  govermng 
60.  The  equipment  trust  certificates  Issued 
hereunder  shall  be  governed  by  Laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for"  this  purpose 
the  chief  place  of  business  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  considered  to  be  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  filing  of  any  documents  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  be  filed  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

ATticle  XI 

Operation  of  Facilities 

Operation  by  contract  or  lease 

51.  The  Authority  shall  not  perform  tran- 
sit service,  nor  any  of  the  functions,  such  as 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  right  of  wa»y 
normally  associated  with  the  providing  of 
such  service,  with  any  transit  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  it  but  shall  provide  for  the 
performance  of  transit  service  with  such  fa- 
cilities by  contract  or  contracts  with  private 
transit  companies,  private  railroads,  or  other 
persons.  Any  facilities  and  properties  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Authority,  other  than 
those  utilized  in  performing  transit  service, 
may  be  operated  by  the  Authority  or  by 
others  pursuant  to  contract  or  lease  as  the 
Board  may  determine.  All  operations  of  such 
facilities  and  properties  by  the  Authority 
and  by  its  Contractor  and  lessees  shall  be 
within  the  Zone. 

The  operating  contract 

52.  Without  limitation  upon  the  right  of 
the  Board  to  prescribe  such  additional  terms 
and  provisions  as  It  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate,  the  operaUng  contract  shall; 

(a)  specify  the  services  and  functions  to 
be  performed  by  the  Contractor; 

(b)  provide  that  the  Contractor  shall  hire, 
supervise  and  control  all  personnel  required 
to  perform  the  services  and  functions  as- 
etuned  by  It  under  the  operating  contract  and 


that  all  such  personnel  shall  i>e  employees  of 
the  Contractor  and  not  of  the  Authority; 

(c)  require  the  Contractor  to  assume  the 
obligations  of  the  labor  contract  or  contracts 
of  any  transit  company  which  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Authority  and  assume  the 
pension  obligations  of  any  such  transit 
company: 

(d)  require  the  Contractor  to  comply  in 
all  respects  with  the  labor  policy  set  forth 
in  Article  XIV  of  this  Title; 

(e)  provide  that  no  transfer  of  ownership 
of  the  capital  stock,  securities  or  interests  in 
any  Contractor,  whose  principal  business  is 
the  operating  contract,  shall  be  made  with- 
out written  approval  of  the  Board  and  the 
certificates  or  other  Instruments  represent- 
ing such  stock,  securities  or  Interests  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  this  restriction: 

(f)  provide  that  the  Board  shall  have  the 
sole  authority  to  determine  the  rates  or  fares 
to  be  charged,  the  routes  to  be  operated  and 
the  service  to  be  furnished; 

tg)  specify  the  obligations  and  UabUitlea 
which  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  Oontractor 
and  those  which  are  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Authority: 

(h)  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Contractor  by  an 
Independent  certified  public  accountant  to 
be  selected  by  the  Board  and  for  such  other 
audits,  examinations  and  Investigations  of 
the  books  and  records,  procediu-es  and  affairs 
of  the  Contractor  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Board  shall  require,  the  coat 
of  such  audits,  examinations  and  Investiga- 
tions to  be  borne  as  agreed  by  the  parties  in 
the  op>eratlng  contract:  and 

(1)  provide  that  no  operating  contract 
shall  be  entered  into  for  a  term  in  excess 
of  five  years;  provided,  that  any  such  con- 
tract may  be  renewed  for  successive  terms, 
each  of  which  shall  not  exceed  five  yean. 
Any  such  operating  contract  shall  be  subject 
to  termination  by  the  Board  for  cause  only. 
Compensation  for  contractor 

53.  Compensation  to  the  Contractor  un- 
der the  operating  contract  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board,  be  In  the  form  of  (1) 
a  fee  paid  by  the  Board  to  the  Oontractor 
for  services,  (2)  a  payrfeent  by  the  Contractor 
to  the  Board  for  the  right  to  operate  the 
system,  or  (3)  such  other  arrangement  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe:  ProvUUd,  however. 
That  the  compensation  shall  bear  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  the  benefits  to  the  Au- 
thority and  to  the  estimated  costs  the  Au- 
thority would  Inctir  in  directly  performing 
the  functions  and  duties  delegated  under  the 
operating  contract:  And  provided  further 
That  no  such  contract  shall  create  any  right 
in  the  Contractor  ( 1 )  to  make  or  change  any 
rate  or  fare  or  alter  or  change  the  service 
specified  In  the  contract  to  be  provided  or 
1 2)  to  seek  Judicial  relief  by  any  form  of 
original  action,  review  or  other  proceedings 
from  any  rate  or  fare  or  service  prescrit>ed 
by  the  Board.  Any  assertion,  or  attempted 
assertion,  by  the  Oontractor  af  the  right  to 
make  or  cliange  any  rate  or  Tare  or  service 
prescribed  by  the  Board  shall  constitute 
oause  for  termination  of  the  operating  ocm- 
tract.  The  operating  contract  may  provide 
incentives  for  efficient  and  econcanical  man- 
agement. 

Selection  of  contractor 

64.  The  Board  shall  enter  into  an  oper- 
ating contract  only  after  formal  advertise- 
ment and  negotiations  with  all  Interested 
and  qualified  parties,  including  private  tran- 
sit companies  rendering  transit  service  with- 
in tile  Zone:  Provided,  however.  That,  If  the 
Authority  acquires  transit  facilities  from  any 
agency  of  the  federal  or  District  of  Coltunbla 
governments,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  VII,  section  20  of  thU 
title,  the  Authority  sliall  assume  the  obliga- 
tions of  any  operating  contract  which  the 
transferor  agency  may  have  entered  into. 
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Arttele  Xll 


Coordlnstlon  of  PrlTate  and  PubUc  FactUtlM 
DecUraUon  o(  policy 
06.  It  to  bere^  deeUnd  that  tlw  InterMt 
o€  tba  public  In  viaetsnt  and  •oonotnlcal 
tnuaalt  servlc*  and  In  the  nnanf4Kl  w«U>b«lnc 
of  the  Authority  and  of  the  prtvato  tnuialt 
oompAnlM  requlTM  that  the  public  and 
prlTata  aegnMnu  of  tbe  regional  transit 
■ystem  be  operated,  to  tbe  fulleet  extent 
jMsalble,  ae  a  coordinated  ayitcm  without 
unneoeaaary  di4>Ucatlng   aerrlce. 

Implementation  of  policy 

60.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  legislative 
policy  set  forth  In  Section  66  of  this  Article 

xn 

(a)  The  Authority — 

(1)  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  not, 
directly  or  through  a  Contractor,  perform 
transit  serrlce  by  bus  or  similar  motor 
vehicles; 

(3)  shall.  In  cooperation  with  the  private 
carriers  and  WMATC,  coordinate  to  the  full- 
est ejctent  practicable,  the  schedules  for  serv- 
ice poformed  by  Its  faciUtlea  with  the 
■chedulea  for  service  performed  by  private 
carriers;  and 

(3)  shall  enter  Into  agreements  with-  the 
private  carriers  to  eat&bllsb  and  maintain, 
subject  to  approval  by  WMATC,  through 
routea  and  Joint  fares  and  provide  for  the 
division  thereof,  or,  In  the  absence  of  such 
agreements,  establish  and  maintain  through 
routes  and  joint  fares  In  accordance  wltb 
orders  Issued  by  WMATC  directed  to  the 
private  carriers  when  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  such  through  service  and  joint 
fares  are  acceptable  to  It. 

'  (b)  The  WMATC,  upon  application,  com- 
plaint, or  upon  Its  own  motion,  shall — 

(1)  direct  private  carriers  to  coordinate 
their  schedules  for  service  with  the  schedules 
for  service  performed  by  facilities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Authority; 

(2)  direct  private  carriers  to  Improve  or 
extend  any  existing  services  or  provide  addi- 
tional service  over  addltlcmal  routee: 

(8)  authorise  a  private  carrier,  pursuant 
to  agreement  between  said  carrier  and  the 
Authxirfty,  to  estabUab  and  maintain  through 
routee  and  joint  farea  for  transportation  to 
be  rendered  with  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Authority  if,  after  hearing 
held  upon  reasonable  notice,  WMATC  finds 
that  such  through  routee  and  jomt  fares 
are  required  by  the  public  interest;  and 

(4)  in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement 
with  the  Authority,  direct  a  private  carrier 
va  eetabllah  and  maintain  through  routee 
end  Joint  fates  with  tbe  Authority,  if,  after 
hearing  held  upon  reasonable  notice, 
WMATC  finds  that  such  through  service  and 
joint  fares  are  required  by  the  public  inter- 
est: provided,  however,  that  no  such  order, 
rule  or  regulation  of  WMATC  shall  be  oon- 
etrued  to  require  the  Authority  to  establish 
end  m*'"***"  any  through  route  and  Joint 
tare. 

(e)  WMATC  shall  not  authorlxe  or  require 
a  private  carrier  to  render  any  service,  In- 
olodlng  the  establishment  or  continuation 
o(  •  )atnt  fere  for  a  through  route  service 
with  the  Authority  which  U  baaed  on  a  di- 
Tleloa  thereof  between  the  Authority  and 
private  carrier  which  does  not  provide  a 
reasonable  return  to  the  private  carrier,  un- 
leea  the  carrier  Is  currently  earning  a  reason- 
able return  on  its  (iteration  as  a  whole  in 
pertoradng  transportation  subject  to  tbe 
JurlMUctlon  of  WMATC.  In  determining  the 
able  return.  WMATC  shall  take 
ln|6  aooonnt  any  Income  attributable  to  the 
r.  or  to  any  corporation,  firm  or  asso- 
detlon  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
oerrter.  from  the  Authority  whether  by  way 
of  peyment  tor  ■ervicea  or  otherwise. 

(d)  If  the  WMATC  U  unable,  through  the 
enrclee  of  its  regulatory  powers  over  the 
prtvate  eerrlers  granted  in  paragraph    (b) 


hereof  or  otherwise,  to  bring  about  tbe  requi- 
site coordination  of  operations  and  service 
between  the  private  carriers  and  the  Author- 
ity, the  Authority  maty  In  the  situations 
specified  In  p>aragraph  (b)  hereof,  cause  such 
transit  service  to  be  rendered  by  Its  Con- 
tractor by  bus  or  other  motor  vehicle,  as  It 
shall  deem  necessary  to*  effectuate  the  policy 
set  forth  In  Section  65  hereof.  In  any  such 
situation,  the  Authority,  in  order  to  encour- 
age private  carriers  to  render  bus  service  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  may.  pursuant 
to  agreement,  make  reasonable  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  any  private  carrier. 

Rights  of  private  cerrlers  unaffected 
67.  Nothing  In  this  Title  shall  restrict  or 
limit  such  rights  and  leoaedles.  If  any,  that 
any  private  carrier  mey  have  against  the 
Authority  arising  out  of  acts  done  or  actions 
taken  by  the  Authority  hereunder.  In  the 
event  any  court  of  cotnpetent  jurisdiction 
shall  determine  that  the  Authority  has  un- 
lawfully infringed  any  rights  of  any  private 
carrier  or  otherwise  caused  or  permitted  any 
private  carrier  to  suffer  legally  cognizable 
Injury,  damages  or  harm  and  shall  award 
a  judgment  therefor,  iuch  judgment  shall 
constitute  a  Hen  agalnet  any  and  all  of  the 
assets  and  properties  of  the  Authority. 
Financial  assistance  to  private  carriers 
58.  (a)  The  Board  may  accept  grants 
from  and  enter  Ifito  loan  agreements  with 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor, pursuant  to  the  previsions  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat, 
302),  or  with  any  successor  agency  or  under 
any  law  of  similar  purport,  for  the  purpoee 
of  rendering  financial  assistance  to  private 
carriers. 

(b)  An  application  l^y  tbe  Board  for  auiy 
such  grant  or  loan  shttill  be  based  ou  and 
supported  by  a  report  from  WMATC  setting 
forth  for  each  private  carrier  to  be  assisted 
(1)  the  equipment  and  facilities  to  be  a.c- 
qulred,  constructed,  reconstructed,  or  im- 
proved, (2)  the  service  proposed  to  be  ren- 
dered by  such  equipment  and  facilities.  *3) 
the  Improvement  in  service  expected  from 
such  faclUtles  and  equlpnnent.  (4)  how  the 
use  of  such  facilities  alid  equipment  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  transit  facilities  owned 
by  the  Authority,  (5)  the  ability  of  the  af- 
fected private  carrier  td  repay  any  such  loan.s 
or  grants  and  (6)  recotnmend  terms  for  any 
such  loans  or  grants. 

(c)  Any  equipment  or  facilities  acquired, 
constructed,  reconstrueted  or  Improved  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  grants  or  loans  shall 
be  owned  by  the  Authority  and  may  be  made 
available  to  private  cairlers  only  by  lease  or 
other  agreement 'whlcb  contain  provisions 
acceptable  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  assuring  that  the  Authority 
will  have  satisfactory  continuing  control 
over  the  use  of  such  faclUtles  and  equip- 
ment. 

Article  Kill 

Jurisdiction;   Rates  and  Service 

Washington    Metropolitan    Area    Transit 
Commission 

69.  Except  as  provided  herein,  this  Title 
shall  not  affect  the  functions  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  WMATC.  as  granted  by  Titles  I  and 
n  Of  this  Compact,  oeer  the  transportation 
therein  specified  and  the  persons  engageU 
therein  and  the  Authority  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  with  respect  thereto. 
Public  faculties 

Op,  Service  performed  by  transit  facllltlee 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Authority,  and 
the  rates  and  fares  to  be  charged  for  such 
service,  shall  be  subject  to  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and.  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  in  this 
Compact  contained,  WMATC  shall  have  no 
authority  with  respect  thereto,  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  contractor  in  connection  with 


the  operation  by  it  of  transit  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Authority.  The  deter- 
minations of  tbe  Board  with  respect  to  luch 
matters  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view nor  to  the  processes  of  any  court, 
Standards 

61.  Injsofar  as  practicable,  and  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  adequate  sen-Ice  at 
reasonable  fares,  the  rates  and  fares  and 
service  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  so  as  to 
result  In  revenues  which  will : 

(a)  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  provide 
for  repairs,  maintenance  and  depreciation  of 
the  transit  system  owned  or  eontroUec  by 
the  Authority; 

(b)  provide  for  payment  of  all  principal 
and  Interest  on  outstanding  revenue  bondj 
and.  other  obligations  and  for  payment  of  all 
amounts  to  sinking  funds  and  other  funds 
as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  any 
Indenture  or  loan  agreement; 

(c)  provide  for  the  purchase,  lease  or  ac- 
quisition of  rolling  stock.  Including  provi- 
sions for  Interest,  sinking  funds,  reserve 
funds,  or  other  funds  required  for  payment 
Of  any  obligations  Incurred  by  the  Authority 
for  the  acquisition  of  rolling  stock;  and 

(d)  provide  funds  for  any  purpose  the 
Board  deems  necessary  and  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Title. 

Hearings 

62.  ( a )  The  Board  shall  not  make  or  change 
any  fare  or  rate,  nor  establish  or  abandon 
any  service  except  after  holding  a  pu511c 
hearing  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  Any  signatory,  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  any  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  any  person,  flrui  or  association 
served  by  or  using  the  transit  facilities  of 
the  Authority  and  any  private  carrier  may 
file  a  request  with  the  Board  for  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  any  rates  or  charges  made 
by  the  Board  or  any  service  rendered  with 
the  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Au- 
thority. Such  request  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  state  the  matter  on  which  a  hearing  U 
requested  and  shall  set  forth  clearly  the 
matters  and  things  on  which  the  request 
relies.  As  promptly  as  possible  after  such  a 
request  is  filed,  the  Board,  or  such  officer  or 
employee  as  It  may  designate,  shall  confer 
with  the  protestant  with  respect  to  the 
matters  complained  of.  After  such  confer- 
ence, the  Board,  If  it  deems  the  matter  meri- 
torious aaid  of  general  significance,  may  sail 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  request. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  give  at  least  thirty 
days'  notice  for  all  hearings.  The  notice 
shall  be  given  by  publication  In  a  newspaper 
of  dally  circulation  throughout  the  Zone  wd 
such  notice  shall  be  published  once  a  week 
for  two  successive  weeks.  The  notice  shall 
start  with  the  day  of  first  publication.  In 
addition,  the  Board  shall  post  notices  of  the 
bearing  In  Its  ofllces,  all  stations  and  ter- 
minals and  In  all  of  Its  vehicles  and  rolling 
stCK^  in  revenue  service. 

(i)  Prior  to  calling  a  hearing  on  »ny 
matter  specified  In  this  section,  the  Boart 
shall  prepare  and  file  at  its  main  office  snd 
keep  open  for  public  Inspection  its  report 
relating  to  the  proposed  action  to  be  con- 
sidered at  such  hearing.  Upon  receipt  by  the 
Board  of  any  report  submitted  by  WMATC, 
in  connection  with  a  matter  set  for  hearing, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  63  of 
this  Article  XIII,  the  Board  shall  file  such 
report  at  Its  main  ofBce  and  make  It  available 
for  public  Inspection.  For  hearings  called  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b),  **<''*• 
the  Board  also  shall  cause  to  be  lodged  oA 
kept  open  for  public  Inspection  the  ^''^^^ 
request  Uf>on  which  the  hearing  is  8"°**? 
and  all  documents  filed  In  support  thereof. 

Reference  of  Matters  to  WMATC 

63.  To    facUitate   the   attainment  of  tl» 

public  policy  objectives  for  operation  of  th« 

publicly  and  privately  owned  or  controUei 

transit  facilities  as  stated  in  Article  XO.  See- 
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tioa  66,  prior  to  the  hearings  provided  for 
by  Section  83  hereof — 

(s)  The  Board  shall  refer  to  WMTAO  for 
Its  consideration  and  reconunendatioiu,  any 
matter  which  the  Board  considers  may  affect 
the  operation  of  the  publicly  and  privately 
owned  or  controlled  transit  facilities  as  a  co- 
ordinated regional  transit  system  and  any 
matter  for  which  the  Board  has  called  a  hear- 
ing, pursuant  to  Section  63  of  this  Article 
Xin,  except  that  temporary  or  emergency 
changes  in  matters  affecting  service  shall  not 
be  referred;  and 

(b)  WMATC,  upon  such  reference  of  any 
matter  to  It,  shall  give  the  referred  matter 
preference  over  any  other  matters  pending 
before  it  and  shall,  as  exi>editiously  as  prac- 
ticable, prepare  and  transmit  Its  report 
thereon  to- the  Board.  The  Board  may  re- 
quest WMATC  to  reconsider  any  part  of  Its 
report  or  to  make  any  supplemental  reports 
it  deems  necessary.  All  of  such  reports  shall 
be  advisory  only. 

(c)  Any  report  submitted  by  WMATC  to 
the  Board  shall  consider,  without  limitation, 
the  probable  effect  of  the  matter  or  proposal 
upon  the  operation  of  the  publicly  and  pri- 
vately owned  or  controlled  transit  facilities 
as  a  coordinated  regional  system,  passenger 
movements,  fare  structures,  service  and  the 
impact  on  the  revenues  of  bfcth  the  public 
and  private  facilities. 

Article  XIV 
Labor  Policy 
Construction 
64.  The  Board  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  construction,  altera- 
tion or  repair,  including  painting  and  deco- 
rating, of  projects,  buildings  and  works 
which  are  undertaken  by  the  Authority  or 
are  financially  assistcM  by  It,  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276ar-276a-5).  and  every 
Buch  employee  shall  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  In 
any  workweek  In  excess  of  eight  hours  in 
any  workday  or  forty  hours  in  any  workweek, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  provision  stating  the 
nUnimum  wages  thus  determined  and  the 
requirement  that  overtime  be  paid  as  above 
provided  shall  be  set  out  in  each  project  ad- 
vertisement for  bids  and  in  each  bid  pro- 
posal form  and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
contract  covering  the  project,  which  con- 
tract shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contract  of  the 
character  specified  in  Section  103  of  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (76  Stat. 
857) ,  as  now  or  as  may  hereafter  be  in  effect. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  pn> 
vision,  the  supervisory.  Investigatory  and* 
other  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in- 
Reorganization  Plan  Number  14  of  1950  (16 
'■R  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  6  UjB.C.  133Z-16), 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276(c)).  The  requirements  of  this  section 
ahaU  also  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  laborers  and  mechanics  In 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair.  In- 
cluding palntmg  and  decorating,  of  the  tran- 
«lt  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Au- 
thority where  such  activities  are  performed 
By  a  Contractor  pursuant  to  agreement  with 
««  operator  of  such  facUlUes. 

EqvUpment  and  suppUee 

65  Contract  for  the  manufacture  or  fur- 

Wshing  Of  matertele.  euppUee.  articles  and 

equipment  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 

or  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  (41 


UjS.C.  36  et  seq.) ,  ae  now  or  as  may  hereafter 
be  in  effect. 

Operations 

66.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  operation 
of  the  transit  facllltiles  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Authority  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1609(c) )  shall  be  ap- 
pUcable  to  any  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment for  tbe  operation  of  such  fadUties. 

Article  XV 

Relocation  Assistance 

Relocation  program  and  payments 

67.  Section  7  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964,  and  as  the  same  may  from 
time  to  time  be  amended,  and  all  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  individuals,  families,  business 
concerns  and  nonprofit  organizations  dis- 
placed from  real  property  by  actions  of  the 
Authority  without  regard  to  whether  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  sought  by  or  extended  to 
the  Authority  under  any  provision  of  that 
Act;  provided,  however,  that  In  tbe  event 
real  property  is  acquired  for  the  Authority  by 
an  agency  of  the  federal  government,  or  by  a 
State  or  local  agency  or  instrum'entallty,  the 
Authority  Is  authorixed  to  reimburse  the  ac- 
quiring agency  for  relocation  payments  made 
by  It. 

Relocation   of  public   or   public   utility 
facilities 

68.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 67  of  this  article  XV,  any  highway  or 
other  public  facility  or  any  facilities  of  a 
public  utility  company  which  will  be  dis- 
located by  reason  of  a  project  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  BoaiTd  to  effectuate  the  author- 
ized purposes  of  this  Title  shall  be  relocated 
if  such  facilities  are  devoted  to  a  public  use, 
and  the  reasonable  oost  of  relocation.  If  sub- 
stitute facilities  are  necessary,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Board  from  any  of  Its  momes. 

Article  XVI 

General  Provisions 

Creation  and  adi&lnlstration  of  funds 

69.  (a)  The  Boatd  may  provide  for  the 
creation  and  administration  of  such  funds 
as  may  be  reqtilred.  The  fluids  shall  be  dis- 
bursed in  accordanoe  with  rules  established 
by  the  Board  and  all  payments  from  any 
fund  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board.  Monies 
in  such  funds  and  other  monies  of  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  deposited,  as  directed  by  the 
Board,  in  any  state  or  national  bank  located 
in  the  Zone  having  a  total  paid-in  capital  of 
at  least  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000) .  The 
trust  department  of  any  such  state  or  na- 
tional bank  may  be  designated  as  a  deposi- 
tary to  receive  any  securities  acquired  or 
owned  by  the  Authority.  The  restriction 
with  respect  to  paid-in  capital  may  be  waived 
for  any  sucb  bank  which  agrees  to  pledge 
federal  securities  to  protect  the  funds  and 
securities  of  the  Authority  In  such  amoimta 
and  pursuant  to  such  arrangements  as  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  Board. 

(b)  Any  monies  of  the  Authority  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  tbe  Board  and  subject  to 
any  agreement  or  covenant  between  the  Au- 
thority and  the  holders  of  any  of  its  obliga- 
tions limiting  or  restricting  classes  of  mvest- 
ments.  be  invested  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  interest  and 
principal  by,  the  United  States,  Maryland, 
Virgima  or  tbe  political  subdivisions  or  agen- 
Icee   thereof. 

Annual  Independent  audit 

70.  (a)  As  soon  a«  practical  after  the  cloe- 
ing  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  audit  shall  be  made 
of  the  financial  acoounts  of  the  Authority. 
The  audit  shall  be  made  by  qualified  certi- 
fied public  accountants  selected  by  tbe 
Board,  who  shall  heve  no  personal  Interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Authority  or  any  of  its  officers  or  em- 


ployeee.  The  report  of  audit  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  principles  and  ahaU  be  filed  with 
the  Chairman  and  other  officers  as  the  Board 
shall  direct.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be 
distributed  to  each  Director,  to  the  Oongrees. 
to  the  Board  of  CommlBBioxierB  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  the  Oovemore  of  Virglnle 
and  Maryland,  to  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  Commission,  to  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  Commission  and  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  pollUcal  subdivisions 
located  within  the  Zone  which  are  parties  to 
commitments  for  participation  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Authority  antj  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  distribution. 

( b )  Tbe  financial  transacUons  of  the  Board 
shall  be  subject  tc  audit  by  the  United  States 
General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Umted  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  Board  are  kept. 

(c)  Any  Director,  officer  or  employee  who 
shall  refuse  to  give  all  required  assistance 
and  Information  to  tbe  accountantajelected 
by  the  Board  or  who  shall  refuse  to  submit 
to  them  for  examination  such  books,  docu- 
ments, records,  files,  accoimts,  papers,  things, 
or  property  as  may  be  requested  shall,  in  the 
dlscreUon  of  the  Board,  forfeit  his  office. 

Reports 

71.  The  Board  shall  make  and  publish  an 
annual  report  on  its  programs,  operations 
and  finances,  which  shall  be  distributed  In 
the  same  manner  provided  by  Section  70  of 
this  Article  XVI  for  the  report  of  annual 
audit.  It  may  also  prepare,  publish  and 
distribute  sucb  other  public  reports  and  In- 
formational materials  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

Instirance 

72.  The  Board  may  self-insure  or  purchase 
Insurance  and  pay  the  premiums  theref<M^ 
ag^nst  loss  or  damage  to  any  of  its  proper- 

tlee;  against  liability  for  Injury  to  persons  or 
property;  and  against  loes  of  revenue  from 
any  cause  whatsoever.  Such  Insurance  cov- 
erage shall  be  In  such  form  and  amount  as 
the  Board  may  determine,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  any  agreement  arising  out  of 
issuance  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  by  the 
Authority. 

Purchasing 

73.  Contracts  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction or  improvement  of  any  facility 
when  tbe  expenditure  required  exceeds  ten 
thousand  dollars  (110,000)  and  contracts  for 
tbe  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment  and 
materials  when  the  expenditure  required  ex- 
ceeds two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
(t2,S00)  shall  be  advertised  an  let  upon 
sealed  bids  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
NoUce  requesting  such  bids  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  a  manner  reasonably  likely  fb  at- 
tract prospective  bidders,  which  publication 
sliall  be  made  at  least  ten  days  before  bids 
are  received  and  in  at  least  two  newspapere 
of  general  circulation  in  the  Zone.  The  Boerd 
may  reject  any  and  all  bids  and  readvertlae 
in  its  discretion.  If  after  rejecting  bids  tbe 
Board  determines  and  resolves  that,  in  its 
opimon,  the  supplies,  equipment  and  mate- 
rials may  be  purchased  at  a  lower  iJhce  In 
the  open  market,  the  Board  may  give  each 
responsible  bidder  an  opportumty  to  nego- 
tiate a  price  and  may  proceed  to  purchase 
the  supplies,  equipment  and  materUls  in  the 
open  market  at  a  negotiated  pnoe  wblch  is 
lower  than  tbe  lowest  rejected  bid  of  a  re- 
sponsible bidder,  without  further  obeervanoe 
of  the  provisions  requiring  bids  or  notice. 
The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulAtlona 
to  provide  for  purchasing  from  tbe  loweet 
responsible  bidder  when  sealed  bids,  notice 
aiMi   pubUcatlon  are  not  required   by   this 
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Tbm  Board  m*y  muMpmA  «nd  w«l«» 
tiM  ptofUtfODm  at  thim  Mctlon  raqulrliic  oom- 
paMttv*  talds  wb— tw: 

<a)  IMm  pMHtaaa  la  to  b«  mad*  tram  or 
tlM  oontnekls  to  Iw  mada  wltb  ttaa  fadanl  or 
any  State  towmaomit  or  any  acaoey  or 
ItoUtlcal  aubdlTlaton  tharaof  or  punaant  to 
any  opan  and  bulk  purctaaaa  oontraet  of  any 
of  tbam: 

(b)  tba  pubUo  azlcancy  raqutrea  tba  Un- 
madlata  daUvary  of  Xh»  aztlclea; 

(e)  only  ona  aouroa  of  aupply  la  aTallable; 
or 

(d)  the  equipment  to  be  purcbaaed  U  of  a 
taebnleal  nature  and  tba  procurement  there- 
of without  advertlalng  la  neceaaary  In  order 
to  aaaura  atandardlaatlon  of  equipment  and 
Intarchangeablllty  of  parts  In  the  public 
Istareat. 

Blghta  of  way 

74.  The  Board  U  authorlaad  to  locate,  oon- 
atruct  and  maintain  any  of  Ita  tranalt  and 
ralated  facllltlea  In,  upon,  over,  under  or 
acroaa  any  atraeta.  highways,  fraaways, 
brtdgea  and  any  other  vehicular  fadUtlaa. 
aubjaot  to  the  applicable  laws  goTemlng 
such  use  of  auch  facllltlea  by  public  agen- 
daa.  In  the  abaenoa  of  such  laws,  such  use 
of  auch  facUltlaa  by  the  Board  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  auch  reasonable  conditions  sa  the 
highway  department  or  other  affected  agen- 
cy of  a  algnatcxy  party  may  require:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Board  shall  not  con- 
atruct  or  operate  transit  or  related  facllltlea 
upon,  over,  or  acroaa  any  parkways  or  park 
landa  without  the  consent  of,  and  except 
upon  tha  tarma  and  conditions  required  by, 
tba  aganey  haTlag  Jurladletlon  with  re^Mct 
to  such  parkways  and  park  lands,  but  may 
oonatruct  or  operate  auch  faelllttea  in  a  sub- 
way under  auch  parkwaya  or  park  lands  upon 
■uob  raaaonabla  tarma  and  conditions  as  may 
ba  apadflad  by  the  agency  hayliig  Jurtadlctlon 
with  raapect  thereto. 

OompUanoe  with  laws,  regulations  and 
ordlnanoea 

78.  Tba  Board  ahall  comply  with  all  laws, 
ordlnancaa  and  regulations  of  the  algnatorlea 
and  political  subdivisions  and  agenclaa 
tbareof  with  raapect  to  use  of  streets,  high- 
ways and  all  other  vehicular  faculties,  traffic 
control  and  regulation,  zoning,  signs  and 
bniuutiga. 

PoUoa  : 
78.  The  Board  Is  authorised  to  employ 
watchman,  gnarda  and  Inveatlgators  aa  it 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Its 
propartlea.  peraonnel  and  paaaangers  and 
such  amployaaa,  whan  authorlaad  by  any 
Jurtadlctlon  within  the  Zone,  may  aerve  as 
spaetal  police  oOteera  In  any  such  jurisdiction. 
Nothing  contained  herein  shaU  relieve  any 
signatory  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  from  ita  duty  to  provide  poUc«  serv- 
ice and  protection  or  to  limit,  restrict  or 
interfere  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  or  per- 
fonnance  of  dutlea  by  the  existing  police  and 
law  enforcement  aganclea. 

exemption  from  regulation 

'  77.  BKeagt  aa  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Title,  any  tranalt  aervtce  rendered  by  trazisit 
faellltlea  owned  or  controlled  Try  the  Au- 
thoilty  and  the  Authority  or  any  corpora- 
tion, firm  or  association  performing  such 
transit  servloa  pursuant  to  an  operating 
oontraet  with  the  Authority,  shall,  in  con- 
'nactlon  with  the  performance  of  auch  serv- 
ice, be  exempt  from  all  laws,  rules,  regula- 
tlooa  and  orden  of  the  stgnatoilea  and  of 
the  United  Statea  otharwlae  Hn>UcaibIe  to 
micb  tnuiatt  aerrloe  and  pereons,  except  that 
l«wa,  mtea.  regulatlona  and  orders  relating  to 
laapaetlOB  of  equipment  and  faelUtlea.  aatety 
and  testing  ahaU  remain  In  force  and  affect: 
PnvUed,  how€ver.  Tbat  the  Board  may 
ptomolgmte  regulattona  for  the  aaf ety  of  the 
piibUe  and  employeea  not  Inconsistent  with 


tha  applicable  laws,  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  signatories  and  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Tax  exemption 

78.  It  Is  hereby  declared  tbat  the  creation 
of  the  Authority  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
corporate  purpoees  of  the  Authority  Lb  In  all 
respects  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
signatory  states  and  Is  tct  a  pubUc  purpose 
and  that  the  Authority  and  the  Board  will 
be  performing  an  essenitlal  governmental 
function.  Including,  without  limitation, 
proprietary,  governmental  and  other  func- 
tions, in  the  exercise  of  tlie  powers  conferred 
by  this  Title.  Accordingly,  the  Authority 
and  the  Board  shall  not  |>e  required  to  pay 
taxee  or  assessments  upon  any  of  the  prop- 
erty acquired  by  It  or  un4er  Its  Jurisdiction. 

'  control,  possession  or  supwlston  or  upon  Its 
activities  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  any  transit  facilities  or  upon  any  rev- 
enues therefrom  and  the  property  and  in- 
come derived  therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  federal.  State,  Dlstdct  of  Columbia, 
municipal  and  local  taxation.  This  exemp- 
tion shall  include,  witbeut  limitation,  all 
motor  vehice  license  fees,  sales  taxes  and 
motor  fuel  tsxes. 

Free  transportation  and  school  fares 

79.  All  laws  of  the  slgnaitories  with  respect 
to  free  transportation  and  school  fares  shall 
be  applicable  to  transit  service  rendered  by 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Authority. 

Liability  for  contraets  and  torts 

80.  Xlie  Authority  shall  be  liable  for  Its 
contracts  and  for  Its  tor%  and  those  of  Its 
Directors,  officers,  empU)yee8  and  agent 
committed  in  the  conduct  of  any  proprietary 
function,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
applicable  signatory  (including  rules  on  con- 
flict of  laws) ,  but  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
torts  occurring  in  the  performance  of  a  gov- 
ernmental function.  The  excliislve  remedy 
for  8U(;h  breach  of  contracts  and  torts  for 
which  the  Authority  shall  be  liable,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  by  suit  against  the 
Authority.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Title 
shall  be  construed  as  a  wafver  by  the  District 
of  Ckilumbia.  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
counties  and  cities  withia  the  Zone  of  any 
Immunity  from  suit. 

Jurisdiction  of  coxirts 

81.  The  United  Statea  District  Ckjurts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdlctioo.  concurrent  with 
the  Courts  of  Maryland  abd  Virginia,  of  all 
actions  brought  by  or  against  the  Authority 
and  to  enforce  subpoenas  Issued  under  this 
Title.  Any  such  action  lAlthited  In  a  State 
Court  shall  be  removable  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  District  Co»rt  In  the  manner 
provided  by  Act  of  June  28.  1948.  as  amended 
(28  VS.C.  1446). 

Condemnation 

82.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  have  the 
power  to  acquire  by  condemnation,  when- 
eyer  in  Its  opinion  It  Is  nfcessary  or  advan- 
tageous to  the  Authorltt  to  do  so,  any  real 
or  personal  property,  or  any  Interest  therein, 
necessary  or  useful  for  the  transit  system 
authorized  herein,  except  property  owned  by 
the  United  States,  by  a  signatory,  or  any 
political  subdivision  therecf,  or  by  a  private 
transit  company. 

(b)  Proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
Instituted  and  maintained  under  the  Act  of 
December  23.  1963  (77  Stet.  677-681.  D.  C. 
Code  1961.  Supp.  IV.  Sections  1351-1368). 
Proceedings  for  the  cond«nnatlon  of  prop- 
erty located  elsewhere  wltkln  the  Zone  shall 
be  instituted  and  malntaitied.  If  applicable, 
pursuant  to  the  provlslotis  of  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1888,  as  amended  (25  Stat.  357,  40 
UJ3.C.  367)  and  the  Act  of  June  25,  1948 
(83  Stat.  936  and  937,  2|  U.S.C.  1358  and 
1408)  or  any  other  applicable  Act;  provided, 


however,  that  If  tbwe  Is  no  applicable  Fed- 
eral law,  condemnation  proceedings  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
State  law  of  the  signatory  m  which  the  prop, 
erty  is  located  governing  condemnation  by 
the  highway  agency  of  such  state.  When- 
ever the  words  "real  property,"  "realty," 
"land."  "easement,"  "right-of-way,"  or  words 
of  similar  meaning  are  used  in  any  applicable 
federal  or  state  law  relating  to  procedure 
Jurisdiction  and  venue,  they  shall  be  deemed, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  to  Include 
any  personal  property  authorized  to  be 
acquired  hereunder. 

(c)  Any  award  or  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  property  pursuant  to  this  Title 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Authority,  and  none  of 
the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agency, 
instrumentality  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  or 
compensation . 

ESnlargement  and  withdrawal;  duration 

83.  (a)  When  advised  In  writing  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commis- 
sion or  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit 
Commission  that  the  geographical  area  em- 
braced therein  has  been  enlarged,  the  Board, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate,  shall  by  resolutions  en- 
large the  Zone  to  embrace  the  additional 
area. 

(b)  The  duration  of  this  Title  shall  be 
perpetual  but  any  signatory  thereto  may 
withdraw  therefrom  upon  two  years'  written 
notice  to  the  Board. 

(c)  The  withdrawal  of  any  signatory  shall 
not  relieve  such  signatory,  any  transporta- 
tion district,  county  or  city  or  other  political 
subdivision  thereof  from  any  obligation  to 
the  Authority,  or  inuring  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Authority,  created  by  contract  or  other- 
wise. 

Amendments  and  supplements 

84.  Amendments  and  supplements  to  this 
Title  to  Implement  the  purpoees  thereof  may 
be  adopted  by  legislative  action  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parties  concurred  in  by  all  of 
the  others. 

Construction  and  severability 

85.  The  provisions  of  this  Title  and  of  the 
agreements  thereunder  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  provi- 
sion of  tl^s  Title  or  any  such  agreement  Is 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  or  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  any  signatory  party, 
political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof  Is 
held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
remainder  of  this  Title  or  any  such  agree- 
ment and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
other  signatory  party,  political  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby.  It  is  the  legislative  In- 
tent that  the  provisions  of  this  Title  be  rea- 
sonably and  liberally  construed. 

Effective  date;  exeautlon 

86.  This  Title  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
signatories  in  the  manner  provided  by  law 
therefor  and  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  in 
four  duplicate  original  copies.  One  such 
oopy  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Stat* 
of  each  of  the  signatory  p€U-tles  or  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the 
filing  Is  made,  and  one  oopy  shall  be  filed  and 
retained  In  the  archives  of  the  Authority 
upon  its  organization.  This  Title  shall  be- 
come effective  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  concurring  legislation  by  or  on  be- 
half Of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  consent  thereto  by  the 
Congress  and  all  other  acts  or  actions  have 
been  taken.  Including  the  signing  and  exe- 
cuOon  of  tha  TlUe  by  the  Governors  of 
Maryland  aa^  Virginia  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  ColumbU  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  Into  and  execute  an  amendment  to 
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the  Compact  substantially  as  set  forth  above 
with  the  SUtes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  are  further  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  and  effectuate  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  said  Title  III.  and  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  funds  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  said  Title  III. 

Sec.  3  (ai  To  assure  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  the  facilities  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965.  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  (herein  referred  to  as  the 
Agency  I  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
.\rea  Transit  Authority  (herein  referred  to 
as  the  Authority)  as  required  by  section 
301(b)  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960  shall  take  place  on  Septem- 
ber 30,   1967. 

ibi  Upon  the  effecOve  date  of  the  trans- 
fer of  functions  and  duties  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Au- 
thority such  real  and  personal  property, 
studies,  reports,  records,  and  other  assets  and 
liabilities  fis  are  appropriate  In  order  that 
the  Authority  m^y  assume  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Agency  and.  further,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  make  provision  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Authority  of  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  appropriations,  and  of  other  funds,  of 
the  Agency  for  use  by  the  Authority  but  such 
unexpended  balances  so  transferred  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
ippropriatlons  were  originally  made.  Sub- 
sequent to  said  effective  date,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
for  payment  to  the  Authority,  any  unappro- 
priated portion  of  the  authorization  specified 
in  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965.  There  U  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  District  of  Coltmibla.  for  payment  to 
the  Authority,  any  unappropriated  portion 
of  the  authorization  specified  In  section  5(a) 
i2)  of  such  Act.  Any  such  appropriations 
shaU  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such   authorizations    were    originally    made. 

ici  Pending,  the  assumption  by  the  Au- 
toonty  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency,  the  Agency  Is  authorised  and  di- 
rected. In  the  manner  herein  settforth  fully 
t«  cooperate  with  and  assist  th^Authorlty 
the  .Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
"wssion  and  the  Washington  Suburban  Tran- 
«t  Commission  In  the  development  of  plans 
IW  the  extensions,  new  lines  and  related  fa- 

»  t^'*-,'"'?'^'"*'*  *°  ''^^^^  ^^e  ^8lc  system 
authorized  by  the  National  Capital  Traas- 
portation  Act  of  1965  Into  a  regional  system. 
w.  pending  such  transfer  of  functions  and 
du  les.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
A^^n  ^°.  ""P*''  "-^^  performance  by  the 
J«ency  Of  the  functions  and  duties  Imposed 
Imh  ^P'**"  Transportation  Act 

an'<fL^,^,°'"'^^  ^  provide  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  specified  in  Bub6ecUon^(c)  of 
-Ms  section,  the  Agency  is  authorized  to  pw- 
•cfm_on  a  reimburslble  basis,  planning.^n- 

^^f  ^""^  ^"^^  °^^^^  ««-^<=e8  for  the 
v^rTK^  .  '■^  **  ^^^  Authority  may  request    or 

U^m^H^'l^^^  '''^  P^"=y  determlna- 
SyTmv    ^'         *"*^<^^y  »«d  shall  be  ad- 

'AtK^^^^^^  '^'^'^''^  *'y  ^be  Agency  from 
Of  this  J^H  '^  t  P~^i<l«l  m  subsection  (d) 
tuA  bv^?  a''  "^^^^  ''*  available  for  expendl- 
Ca J^orify^'"'"  ^  performing  services  for 

•bSThlvJ*'!."'''**^  ^^^  °1«''»«  Coiirt« 
f^^e  original  Jurisdiction,   concurrent 
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with  the  Courts  of  Maryland  and  VlrgirUa. 
of  all  actions  brought  by  or  against  the  Au- 
thority and  to  enforce  subpoenas  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  prortslons  of  Title  III  Any 
such  action  InlUated  In  a  State  court  shall 
be  removable  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1948.  as  amended  (28 
U.S.C.   1446). 

Sec.  5.  (ai  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  of  the 
United  Stales  and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  Title 
III  of  this  Act  are  hereby  amended  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
eliminate  such  inconsistencies  and  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  Title  III 
and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  and  all  reor- 
ganization plans  of  the  United  St^tee  are 
hereby  amended  and  made  applicable  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  the  e.xtent  necessarv 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
Title  III. 

(b)  SecUon  202  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86- 
669.  74  Stat.  537).  as  amended  bv  Section  7 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-173,  79  Stat.  666)  is 
hereby  repealed 

Sec.  6.  (8)  The  right  to  alter,  amend  or 
repeal  this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

lb)  The  Authority  ahall  submit  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  copies  of  all  annual 
and  special  reports  made  to  the  Governors 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coltmi- 
bla and  or  the  leglslatiwes  of  the  compacting 

ic)  The  President  and  the  Congress  or  any 
committee  thereof  shall  have  the  right  to 
require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of  such 
information  by  the  Authorttv  as  thev  mav 
deem  appropriate.  Further, '  the  President 
and  Congress  or  any  of  its  committees  shall 
Ixave  access  to  all  booka,  records  and  papers 
of  the  Authority  as  weill  as  the  right  of  in- 
spection of  any  facility  used,  owned  leased 
regulated  or  under  the  control  of  said 
Authority. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  audits  provided  far 
in  paragraph  70(b)  of  the  Compact  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  AocounUng  OfBce 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
use  by  the  Board  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  bv  depositories 
agents,  and  custodians. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
amendments  are  technical  In  nature, 
permitting  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  have  the  necessary  tools  they  need  to 
administer  and  review  the  books  of  the 
new  Transit  Compact  Authority.  The 
amendments  were  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an(3  by  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  the  regional  mass  transit  sys- 
tem which  this  compact  will  create  has 
reached  the  critical  point.  The  dynamic 
rate  of  growth  in  the  suburbs  makes  the 
National  Capital  region  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  consequential  elevating  rate 
of  commutation  between  the  suburbs  and 
the  central  city  makes  the  regional  trans- 
it system  a  matter  of  urgent  need.  The 
President's    message    transmitting    the 
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proposed   legislation   sUtes   the   matter 
succinctly : 

In  1950,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  area 
residents  lived  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  By  1970,  however,  that 
situation  will  be  almost  totally  reversed.  At 
that  time,  there  will  be  an  estimated  1,688,000 
citizens  living  In  our  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs— 67  percent  of  the  area's  swelling 
population.  Even  tod^*-.  this  shlfUng  popu- 
lation Is  creating  massive  traffic  problems, 
with  more  than  a  million  automobiles  enter- 
ing and  leading  our  city  every  24  hours. 
Even  with  a  full  mass  transit  svstem — on  a 
regional  basis— that  figure  is  "expected  to 
double  by  1985.  Without  such  a  system,  a 
complete  breakdown  In  area  transportation 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  compact  has  several  important 
advantages  not  available  through  a  Fed- 
eral or  District  of  Columbia  corporation, 
in  addition  to  the  time  advantage  lii 
developing  the  regional  system : 

First  The  compact  assures  equitable 
participation  by  the  local  political  sub- 
divisions in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
financing  a  regional  system,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  burden  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  incur 
under  a  corporate  arrangement. 

Second.  By  virtue  of  the  composition 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  authority 
the  compact  proMdes  the  fullest  degree  of 
political  responsibility  and  responsive- 
ness and  affords  maximum  assurance 
that  the  plans  of  the  local  authority  will 
be  coordinated  and  consistent  with  the 
general  and  local  plans  of  all  the  planning 
agencies  in  the  zone  and  the  work  of  the 
Transportation  Planning  Board  which 
is  the  organiaatlon  created  in  the  region 
to  carr>'  out  the  continuous  comprehen- 
si\e  transportation  planning  process  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  highway  acts. 

Third.  The  compact  effectively  in- 
sulates the  Federal  Government  from  di- 
rect  involvement  In  the  operaUons  of  an 
urban  transit  system  and  the  labor  and 
public  relations  problems  resulting  from 
a  proprietary  position.  Conversely,  the 
compact  relies  on  local  initiative  for  the 
handling  of  a  local  problem. 

Fourth.  The  compact  provides  a  mech- 
anism  for  coordinating  the  operation 
of  the  raU  transit  facilities  with  the  op- 
ecations  of  the  privately  owned  bus  com- 
panies. 

The  approval  of  the  compact  while 
imposing  no  additional  obligations  or 
commitments  upon  either  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  broaden  the  choices  available  to 
the  Congress  for  development  and  financ- 
ing of  a  regional  transit  system  With- 
out the  compact,  the  creation  of  a  Fed-» 
eral  corporate  entity  is  the  only  means  to 
complete  the  basic  system  and  to  develop 
the  regional  system.  The  approval  of  the 
compact  at  this  session,  however,  would 
create  an  option,  which  the  Congress 
does  not  now  have,  for  the  ttnancing  of 
the  basic  system  and  for  the  development 
and  financing  of  the  regional  system  by 
an  interstate  instrumentahty  under  a 
plan  providing  for  the  equitable  sharing 
between  the  Federal,  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  local  governments  of  the  costs  of 
the  transit  system  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fare  box. 
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Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mlfislaeippl  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Coounittee, 
after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vin^nla  [Mr.  Rourtsom]  had  intro- 
duced a  compact  in  the  Senate.  ai^Mlnted 
a  special  guboommlttee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  composed  of  myself  as  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  HrxtskaI.  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kxnnkot]  ,  to  hold  hearings. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready had  3  weeks  of  hearings  on  the 
transit  compact.  Ordinarily,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  does  not  have  a 
hearing  on  a  compact  if  the  House  has  a 
lengthy  hearing. 

However,  in  this  instance,  we  decided 
that  we  would  have  a  hearing  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  all  points  of  inter- 
est and  all  shades  of  opinion  would  be  re- 
flected. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  and  I  studied  the  House  tran- 
script of  the  testimony,  and  invited  all 
witnesses  who  were  opposed  to  the  com- 
pact, as  well  as  the  proponents,  to  come 
to  the  Senate  hearing,  which  was  held 
last  Monday. 

The  subcommittee  was  unanimous  in 
Its  recommendation.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  also  unanimous  in  its 
recommendation  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  q?eedlly  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  the  proposed  legislation 
with  the  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
with  many  other  Senators. 

The  legislation  Is  vital  to  northern 
Virginia.  It  is  also  vital  to  the  adjoin- 
ing State  of  Maryland,  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdhtgs]  has 
Just  pointed  out 

I  believe  that  each  of  the  2^  mUllon 
citizens  of  the  National  Capital  metro- 
politan area  would  testify  as  to  the 
iirgent  need  for  a  rapid  mass  transit  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  region. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
these  people — potential  users  of  the  sys- 
tem— ^live  in  Virginia.  Representing 
them,  and  the  State  of  Virginia.  I  am 
a  sponsor  of  Senate  bUl  3488,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

The  bill  would  grant  congressional 
consent  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  enter  into  a  compact  establishing  &n 
area  mass  transit  system,  and  create  a 
regional  instrximentallty  to  plan,  develop, 
fl..ance,  and  provide  for  Its  (H>eratlon. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  have  already 
ratified  the  compact.  This  bill  would 
-  bring  the  District  of  Columbia  Into  it. 
In  VlrgliUa,  we  are  vitally  conscious 
of  the  problems  and  needs  resulting  from 
the  tremendous  development  in  noVthem 
Virginia  communities  which  have  geo- 
graphical and  other  Interests  common  to 
all  parts  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 


Transportation  Is  one  of  these  ties,  and 
It  la  high  on  the  critical  list  Incident  to 
the  rapid  growth  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac  and  Its  relationships  with 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  number  of  vehicles  crossing  the 
river  is  comparable  to  the  number  cross- 
ing the  Hudson  River  between  New 
Jersey  and  Manhattan  Island.  There 
were  approximately  400.000  crossings 
each  day  last  year— 1965. 

The  1965  total  was  13  percent  greater 
than  in  1963.  The  population  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac — as  in  the 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington — is 
expected  to  increase  16  percent  in  the 
next  10  years. 

A  start  on  the  regional  transit  system 
is  overdue.  It  should  be  made  today. 
The  planning  has  been  done.  The  pre- 
liminary legislation  has  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  both  of  the  States  involved. 
I  hope  that  the  pending  bill  will  pass 
today.  If  Congress  should  fall  to  pass 
this  legislation  at  this  session,  it  will 
have  to  go  back  through  the  State  leg- 
islatures. This  would  delay  completion 
2  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  immediately  on  this  vitally 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
completion  of  action  an  the  pending  bill 
wIU  bring  to  fruition  a  program  which  I 
helped  Initiate  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
I  believe  It  was  in  1954.  just  before  a 
closing  session  late  at  night,  that  I  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  complete  action  on  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Joint  transit  commission  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  study  these  problems  and  to 
make  recommendatloas  for  an  adequate 
transit  system. 

When  I  was  in  the  House.  I  lived  for  a 
time  In  Alexandria.  I  knew  that  we  had 
a  traflElc  problem  then.  During  the  past 
20  years  it  has  become  acute. 

The  Senate  now  has  before  it  a  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  wMch  is  being  sought 
in  a  practical  way. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  commit  the 
Oovemment  to  any  apeciflc  appropria- 
tion. That  may  be  necessary  later.  The 
States  of  Maryland  »nd  Virginia  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  highways. 
We  are  still  working,  on  extending  the 
lanes  of  the  Shirley  j  Highway,  costing 
Virginia  large  sums  bf  money.  Just  to 
8M^commodat&  many  who  go  between  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
this  bUl  win  give  to  %tie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  the  coifsent  of  Congress, 
which  governs  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia, 
authority  to  proceed! with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  properly  considered  transit 
sjrstem.  Maryland  sind  Virginia  have  al- 
ready acted. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tybings].  both  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  measure  and  for  his  skillful  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  committee.  I 
commend  also  my  Juhlor  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for 
the  interest  he  has  shown  and  the  active 
part  he  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  may  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  always  been  an 
advocate  of  balanced  transportation 
planning  in  the  Maryland-Virginia- 
District  of  Columbia  area. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  compact.  He 
has  been  active  In  moving  toward  the 


enfictment  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  The  residents  of  Prince  Georges 
and  Montgomery  Counties  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington,  which  today 
number  1  million  citizens,  and  which  In 
another  10  years  will  probably  number 
IV2  million,  are  indebted  to  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Vhich  goes 
back  to  1954  when  he  introduced  legk- 
lation  for  creating  a  Joint  Transporta- 
tion Commission  to  study  Washington 
area  passenger  carrier  facilities  and 
services. 

In  1955,  in  the  84th  Congress,  he  in- 
troduced a  measure  authorizing  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  Commission  and  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Plaiuiing 
Commission  to  survey  "present  and  fu- 
ture mass  transportation  needs  of  the 
National  Capital  region." 

In  1957,  in  the  85th  Congress,  he  in- 
troduced a  measure  creating  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Problems. 

In  1959,  when  the  mass  transportation 
survey  report  was  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  in 
the  forefront. 

He  was  in  the  forefront  again  in  1960 
when  a  recommendation  embodied  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  transit  regu- 
lation compact  was  adopted. 

Again  in  1965,  when  the  National  Cap- 
ital Transportation  Act  of  1965,  which 
is  the  basis  for  the  system  which  was 
adopted,  was  adopted,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  was  the  In- 
spiration for  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  vital  field,  which  Is  so  important  to 
the  people  who  live  In  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery 
Coimtles  in  my  State,  as  well  as  those  in 
Virginia, 

I  personally  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  [Mr.  BRrwsTEs] 
and  the  residents  of  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  want  to  express 
my  grateful  appreciation  for  the  kind 
remarks  made  about  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Since  my  service  in 
Congress,  my  interest  in  highway  mat- 
ters has  taken  a  good  part  of  my  time. 
This  may  be  my  last  legislative  action  in 
Congress  with  respect  to  highways.  Mi- 
interest  in  this  subject  has  covered  a 
period  of  50  years. 

In  1916  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  aid 
States  with  their  State  highway  systems. 
In  1916  I  was  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  in  Virginia,  and.  together  with 
my  deskmate,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr.,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  provided  for 
the  participation  by  the  State  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  program  for  a 
highway  system.  That  was  50  years  ago 
My  deskmate,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Sr.,  and 
I  were  on  a  commission  to  lay  out  the 
highway  system.  We  are  the  only  two 
Members  living  who  served  on  that  com- 
mission. That  system  was  adopted  ex- 
actly as  we  recommended  it. 

Then  we  were  copatrons  of  a  bill  to 
establish  a  State  highway  system.  We 
did  not  have  one  at  that  time.  Then  we 
looked  around  for  a  head  of  that  com- 
mission, trying  to  find  a  man  who  could 
do  a  good  job.  We  got  a  man  who  had 
gone  to  VMI,  but  who  was  in  Maryland. 
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and  w^hose  name  was  Shirley.  We  gave 
B£r.  Shirley  an  opportunity  to  be  a  real 
roadbuilder. 

Then  in  1924  we  had  before  us  the 
Issue  of  whether  we  should  build  roads 
by  bond  issues  or  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr..  led  the  fight 
for  the  latter.  I  was  with  him  in  that 
fight.  We  convinced  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  put  in  a  highway  system  com- 
prised of  45,000  miles.  We  have  a  high- 
way system  second  to  no  State  s.  We 
have  included  rural  roads.  They  are  now 
improved. by  State  agencies  and  not  by 
the  supervisors. 

So  since  1916,  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature,  for  50  years  I  have 
been  interested  in  good  roads.  I  am  glad 
that  in  perhaps  my  last  legislative  action 
that  relates  to  roads  it  will  result  in  the 
continuation  of  the  development  of  a 
transit  system  for  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  surrounding  areas  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  in  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  new  generatior:s  who  will  be 
coming  to  Washington. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  considering  S.  3488.  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  In  creating  a 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority. 

This  legislation  was  favorably  reported 
yesterday  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  held  hearings  on  it  last 
week. 

A  portion  of  this  legislation  is  before 
Congress  because  Washington — without 
home  rule — must  rely  on  us  to  act  as  its 
town  council.  The  second  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  grant  congressional  consent 
to  the  interstate  compact  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  Another 
purpose  Is  to  transfer  authority  for  the 
mass  transit  system  from  a  Federal 
agency— the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency— to  a  local  one— the 
Transit  Authority. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  letter  of 
June  9,  1966,  to  the  Senate  and  House, 
pointed  to  the  principal  issue,  and  I 
quote: 

The  economic  well-being  of  this  region— 
and  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  Govern- 
ment Itself — depend  more  and  more  each 
year  on  adequate  mass  transportation  facll- 
lUee.  No  system  of  freeways,  no  matter  how 
extensive  or  well  planned,  can  suffice  much 
longer 

I  believe  it  is  significant  that  this  leg- 
islation is  cosponsored  by  all  four  Sena- 
tors who  represent  portions  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

"^is  legislation  is  clearly  recognized 
w  be  an  essential  step  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  transportation 
network  for  the  National  Capital  region. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
«  open  to  further  amendment.  There 
oeme  no  further  amendment  proposed, 
tne  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

fnP^^tu"'  '^^^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
'or  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
ome,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  in  the  engrossment 
of  S.  3488  "to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  Metropohtan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  es- 
tablish an  organization  empowered  to 
provide  transit  facilities  in  the  National 
Capital  region  and  for  other  purposes 
and  to  enact  said  amendment  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  to  make  correc- 
tions of  any  technical  and  clerical  errors. 


JOHNSON  AT  MIDTERM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
November  approaches,  the  Nation  will 
be  subject  to  an  increasing  flow  of  words 
on  the  issues  of  the  coming  elections  and 
the  performance  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration and  the  congressional  majority 
during  the  past  2  years.  On  the  basis  of 
experience,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
much  of  the  commentary  will  blame  the 
President  and  his  party  for  everything 
that  may  be  wrong  and  credit  them  with 
little,  if  anything,  that  may  be  right.  In 
this  cormection,  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy made  a  wise  and  accurate  observa- 
tion at  one  of  his  news  conferences  in 
1963.    He  stated: 

When  the  stock  market  goes  doiini,  letters 
are  addressed  to  the  White  House.  When  it 
goes  up,  we  get  comparatively  few  letters  of 
appreciation  .  .  . 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  variety  of  con- 
texts In  which  the  wit  of  this  understate- 
ment will  be  applicable  during  the  com- 
ing election  campaign.  To  put  it  blunt- 
ly, there  will  be  plenty  of  brickbats  but 
few  bouquets  for  President  Johnson  or 
Democrats  in  general  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  great  range  of  constructive 
domestic  measures  which  have  been 
achieved  during  the  past  2  years  and 
which  are  of  immense  and  lasting  value 
to  the  Nation,  will  be  minimized  or  over- 
looked entirely.  The  successful  effort,  in 
short,  to  get  this  country  moving  again 
and  to  keep  it  movlnj;  which  began  un- 
der President  Kermedy  and  received 
added  impetus  under  President  Johnson 
may  well  be  drowned  out  in  the  din  of 
the  impending  election. 

Since  that  is  the  expectation.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  discovered  an  article 
which  is  as  thorough  in  its  analysis  of  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  Presiden- 
tial leadership  as  it  is  objective  in  its 
evaluation  of  the  leadership  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  as  President  during  the  first 
2  years  of  his  administration.  I  refer 
to  a  most  perceptive  study  by  SavlUe  P. 
Davis,  entitled  "Johnson  at  Midterm." 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  August  19. 

Mr.  Davis  treats  Mr.  Johnson  not  only 
as  an  individual  with  his  own  set  of 
human  characteristics,  but  also  as  the 
vortex  in  a  vast  spinning  of  national  in- 
terests. It  Is  the  blend  of  the  two  factors 
which  Mr.  Davis  believes  produces  the 
tmiqueness  of  a  Presidency  and  the  char- 
acter of  an  administration.  In  the  case 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  the  hall- 
mark appears  to  be  an  eCTectlve  combi- 
nation of  new  initiatives  for  domestic 


progress  and  conservative  restraints, 
particularly  fiscal,  in  the  pursuit  thereof. 

The  Da\'ls  article  acts  as  a  pointed  re- 
minder of  the  responsibilities  which  we 
vest  in  a  President  who  serves  xis  all.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike;  it  indi- 
cates how  much  we  expect  of  him  and  ex- 
tract from  him  in  the  way  of  personal 
sacrifice  and  dedication.  That  is  a 
timely  renunder.  as  the  temperature  of 
the  political  waters  begins  to  rise  with 
the  approach  of  the  November  elections. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  criticize  an  incvam- 
bent  President  and  his  administration. 
Indeed,  to  do  so,  becomes  almost  a  na- 
tional pastime  in  an  election  year. 
Therefore,  it  is  reassuring  to  discover  in 
this  article  a  balaiiced  perspective  In 
which  that  criticism  can  be  weighed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the-  article  previously  men- 
tioned be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Ctirlstlan  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

19,  1966] 

Johnson   at  MnmaiM 

( By  SavUleR.  Davis) 

Washington. — To  appraise  President  John- 
son as  he  approaches  midterm  It  Is  neceasary 
to  look  at  two  men. 

There  Is  a  very  human  personaUty  In  the 
White  House  whose  style  has  had  great  in- 
fluence over  the  conduct  of  public  business. 
Being  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  he  Is  a  peculiarly 
forceful,  colorful,  and  controversial  flgiire. 

There  la  also  an  awesome  figure  called  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  the  White 
House.  He  Is  the  servant  of  a  tremendoualy 
powerful  complex  of  forces  called  the  na- 
tional Interest.  He  can  change  them  to  some 
degree.  Bffr'they  exist  Independent  of  him. 
^vjj»*r  down  with  Immenae  weight  on 
everymg  decision  he  makes. 

These  are  not  two  separate  men.  They 
are  two  components  of  the  presidency.  Both 
are  becoming  tangled  In  stubborn  problems 
as  the  November  voting  comes  near.  The 
clear  track  of  Mr.  Johnson's  first  year  as 
elected  President  has  txirned  into  an  ob- 
stacle course  In  the  search  for  votes. 

The  public  hears  much  about  Mr.  John- 
son's personality  as  the  heat  begins  to  rise 
for  the  fall  congressional  elections  campaign. 
It  hears  less  about  the  man  who  is  shaped 
by  the  political  forces,  foreign  and  domestic, 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  for  anyone  in  Wash- 
ington to  say  that  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Johnson  does  not  Influence  the  presidency. 
It  greatly  does.  He  holds  vast  personal 
power  under  the  American  system  as  It  op- 
erates today,  especially  In  wartime. 

His  desires  and  quirks,  his  background  In 
Texas  and  the  Senate,  his  habits  of  thinking 
and  action,  the  way  he  deals  with  other 
people,  the  traits  that  cause  men  and  women 
to  be  drawn  to  him  or  not  to  be — aU  these 
affect  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  and  how  It  Is  received. 

So  does  Mr.  Johnson's  chosen  role  as  poli- 
tician, as  head  of  a  political  party  wielding 
great  political  power  and  hoping  to  do  so 
after  November.  Democrats  Incline  to  put 
votes  and  election  first,  as  a  means  to  the 
end  of  governing  and  deciding  on  the  Issues. 
(Republicans  often  work  the  other  way 
around. ) 

So,  also,  do  Mr.  Johnson's  p>ersonal  con- 
victions on  the  great  Issues  of  the  day  give 
shape  to  his  presidency.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  an 
elusive  mixture  of  the  poUtlcal  left  (clvU 
rights,  poverty,  allegiance  to  labor  and  cities, 
medicare,   etc.)    and  moderate  conservative 
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(fsderal    budget   iMilance,   ooncem   for   tli« 
profit  ■yBtcm.  Vietnam) . 

In  •ucb  respects,  the  L3J  brand  marks 
the  presidency.  He  enjoys  personal  power 
and  wields  It  vigorously. 

WAIXa  STANDING  AU.  ABOUND    - 

It  la  leas  understood  tbat  the  President — 
aa  president — la  half  a  prisoner.  The  limits 
of  his  official  power  are  like  walls  standing 
around  htm. 

Some,  like  the  nuclear  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  inexorable.  Others,  like  a 
strong  party  allegiance  to  tabor  or  industry 
In  an  elecUon  year,  are  what  a  President 
makes  of  them.  If  he  Is  a  great  president. 
Intent  on  leadership,  be  can  break  out  of 
them. 

Hla  narrowest  limits  are  apt  to  be  In  for- 
eign policy.  His  broadest  options  are  domes- 
tic. But  the  penalties  of  remaining  prisoner, 
and  the  rewards  of  breaking  free  and  leading 
Into  new  policies,  are  great  In  both  fields. 

Mr.  Johnson,  man  and  President,  now  Is  In 
a  period  of  squeeze  when  his  limits  look 
larger  tb&n  his  opp)ortvmltlee. 
'  His  first  big  legislative  successes  are  behind 
him.  He  now  Is  deeply  embroiled  In  the  In- 
tricate business  of  enforcing  them  which 
turns  faction  against  factlwi»i 

This  places  him  awkwardly  between  the 
civil -rights  forces  and  the  general  public; 
between  the  poor  and  a  society  structured  for 
the  well-to-do;  between  spending  for  the 
Oreat  Society  and  spending  for  the  war;  be- 
tween labor  and  the  passengen  of  the  air- 
lines. 

His  two  greatest  dilemmas — Inflation 
and  Vietnam — are  conspicuously  unsolved. 
There  la  no  stroke  of  genius  yet  In  sight 
which  would  bail  him  out  of  the  one  or  the 
other. 

There  U  no  dasEllng  momentum.  Progress, 
where  there  Is  progress,  moves  more  slowly 
toward  more  linUted  objectives. 

TOXTNO  DKMOCKATS  KEAKD 

There  la  also  the  peril  that  afflicts  any 
president  at  midterm.  The  Toung  Demo- 
crats he  swept  into  Congress  In  1904  are 
facing  a  variety  of  local  discontents,  and 
some  national.  In  their  campaigns  for  re- 
election. 

Statistics — a  cold  and  remorseless  oppo- 
nent— says  there  Is  always  a  larger  slximp  In 
'  the  President's  power  In  Coxignu  when  there 
waa  a  big  sweep  In  the  year  of  his  own  elec- 
tion. If  every  political  asset  Is  not  carefully 
nourished  between  now  and  November,  Mr. 
Johnson  could  face  the  next  two  yean  as 
Samson  shorn  of  his  locks. 

So  a  politically  inspired  pause  hangs  In 
the  limp  summer  air.  Programs  and  deci- 
sions are  left  dangling  until  after  the  voting. 

Another  fury  of  argument  consequently 
breaks  out: 

Are  the  Democrats  right  or  wrong  to  act 
politically,  bending  national  Issues  to  the 
needs  of  being  reelected? 

Which  Is  more  Important:  Decisions  on 
national  Issues  today  or  the  power  to  make 
decisions  tomorrow? 

And  what  of  Republicans: 

Are  they  right  or  wrong  to  act  leas  po- 
litically, and  on  their  special  Interests  In 
issues  that  are  less  "popular"  like  cutting 
federal  spending,  disciplining  the  economy, 
etc. — "-^"g  it  harder  to  win  elections  and 
govern  the  country  as  they  would  want  to 
have  it  governed? 

poLincAi.  PAU8X  IN  xrrscT 

At  all  events  the  political  pause  Is  In  effect. 

Months  have  passed  since  the  bulk  of  econ- 
omists called  for  a  tax  Increase,  to  blunt 
the  Inflation  by  smaller  measures,  well  In 
advance,  Instead  of  desperate  measures  when 
It  Is  late.  The  White  House  decision  Is  stlU 
postponed. 

The  wage-and-prlce  guldepoets.  another 
antt-tnflatton  measure,  were  allowed  to  col- 


lapee  without  a  plan  to  fevlse  or  supplant 
them  In  readiness.  Most  any  such  plaji 
would  endanger  laborlte  or  moderately  con- 
servative voters,  or  both. 

The  airline  strike  was  handled  with  as- 
bestos gloves  for  obvious  reasons  The  Presi- 
dent gave  a  favorable  offej  to  labor  in  wages 
which  he  then  sought  to  withhold  from  Big 
Steel  In  prlcee.  The  alrlites  could  afford  It 
and  steel  could  not. 

There  was  an  Alphonse  snd  Gaston  act  be- 
tween Mr.  Johnson  and  tls  Congress,  each 
seeking  to  avoid  the  penalty  for  cracking 
down  on  labor,  or  arbitrating  the  relations  of 
labor  and  Industry.  In  order  to  get  the  air- 
lines  going. 

Mr.  Johnson  abandoned  his  plan  for  a  new 
law  on  strikes  against  tfte  public  Interest. 
He  doubtless  will  return  to  It  after  the  vot- 
ing. He  had  not  given  organized  labor  much 
of  a  break  In  his  administration  up  to  now 
and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  redeem  himself 

An  even  more  serious  conflict  Is  boiling 
up  In  the  political  volcano  of  federal  spend- 
ing. When  the  year  1966  opened,  and  the 
President  made  his  comjnand  decision,  he 
thought  the  country  could  both  afford  the 
Oreat  Society  and  the  Vietnam  war — for  a 
year  at  least.  Was  this  a  political  decision  or 
an  economic? 

BUDGET    BALANCING    PERILED 

In  any  event,  war  spending  Is  shooting  up. 
The  large  and  increasing  forces  In  Vietnam 
have  finished  living  off  the  military  hump 
and  are  living  on  dollars  from  the  Treasury. 
To  meet  this,  the  President  has  cut  back 
domestic  spending  more  than  Is  recognized. 
And  he  is  watching  the  flood  of  tax  revenues 
at  home  continue  to  pour  a  bonanza  Into  the 
Treastiry. 

The  possibility  mounts  that  his  strongly 
conservative  record  in  nearly  balancing  the 
federal  budget — which  is  much  better  to 
date  than  that  of  President  Easenhower  who 
had  no  war — is  about  to  be  shattered.  A 
big  "supplemental"  Is  e)tt>ected  to  hit  Con- 
gress, after  the  voting.  Bo  will  the  Issue  of 
social  spending  In  warttiae — %ft«r  November. 

Are  these  contradictions,  closing  In  on  the 
President,  of  his  own  making  or  are  they 
forces  beyond  his  control,  limiting  his  power? 
The  answer  appears  to  be  partisan. 

PRESSURE    FROIK    ABROAD 

In  any  event.  If  the  President  makes  these 
decisions  before  Novemlier  he  risks  antag- 
onizing the  side  he  decl<tes  against. 

If  he  ducks  the  decisions,  he  risks  annoy- 
ing the  general  public  because  of  his  failure 
to  act. 

Abroad,  the  one  overriding  issue  Is  a  night- 
mare to  a  president  who  feels  trapped  and 
Is  groping  for  a  way  out.  Policy  on  Vietnam 
Is  surrounded  by  fearsocne  limits,  from  bis 
point  of  view. 

On  one  side  stands  the  Kremlin.  If  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  was  beaded  for 
a  showdown  In  the  style  of  a  Western  movie — 
It's  me  or  you — the  Soviet  Union  might  strike 
first. 

On  the  other  side  the  far  right  wants  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  a  showdown.  It  thinks 
the  men  of  the  Kremllxi  would  back  down 
and  leave  the  field  to  the  United  States 

The  President  Is  somewhat  precariously 
operating  on  the  ground  in  between. 

Or  Is  he?  Turn  the  cein  over  to  the  other 
side.  There  Is  a  strong  advantage  for  the 
President,  confirmed  bf  the  opinion  polls, 
from  standing  on  the  ^oad  middle  ground 
of  American  Judgment  en  the  Vietnam  war. 
"Surrender  to  left  of  him,  world  war  to 
right  of  him."  where  elee  but  ahead  can  the 
United  States  go?  There  Is  no  widely  ac- 
ceptable alternative  exoept  perhaps  one:  to 
attempt  a  military  slowdown  which  the  gen- 
erals do  not  know  bow  to  administer.  In  an 
attempt  to  soften  the  Commtinlsts  who  show 
no  sig^  of  softening  short  of  American  with- 
drawal. 


Is  It  an  alternative?  Right  now.  only  % 
fairly  small  minority,  thinks  so — enough  to 
turn  against  the  President. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  actually  building  political 
strength  Into  his  policy  on  Vietnam,  j 

He  spent  months  preparing  his  latest  big 
step,  the  oil  bombing  In  t^e  north.  When  ;t 
came  this  was  a  popular  move.  Many  had 
been  for  It.  Many  others,  who  had  opposed 
it  or  been  doubtful,  now  had  become  re- 
signed after  the  long.  Indecisive  debate.  Or 
they  were  willing  to  let  the  President  try 
it  out. 

IMPORT  or  ont:  decision 

His  popularity  at  once  rallied.  It  Is  still 
going  up. 

It  may  turn  out  that  this  one  decision  ha« 
largely  taken  Vletnajn  out  of  politics  during 
the  fall  campaign.  Qr  even  turned  It  to  the 
President's  positive  advantage. 

Some  say  Vietnam  is  no  longer  the  No.'  1 
Issue,  having  been  replaced  by  the  No.  2 
Issue,  Inflation. 

That  coin  turns  over,  too.  The'  other  side 
of  inflation  is  prosperity,  which  now  is  burst- 
ing all  precedents  and  bounds.  It  piled  an 
additional  amount,  up  on  top  of  the  national 
Income  last  year,  that  nearly  equaled  the 
whole  of  the  national  expense  for  war  and 
defense. 

Which  Is  more  Important  to  the  voters: 
a  still  mild  price  Inflation  or  massive,  stlU 
spreading  prosperity? 

As  for  the  hardy  perennial,  spending  by 
the  federal  government,  where  will  this 
year's  argument  come  out?  The  issue  wm 
shaping  up  clearly  as  the  year  began:  Could 
the  United  States  afford  both  war  and  Great 
Society  too? 

As  the  year  progressed  the  war  was  cost- 
ing much  more,  but  the  President  cut  back 
on  domestic  spending  and  the  economy  con- 
tinued to  pour  taxes  into  the  Treasury  In  an 
Increasing  flood. 

The  President  can  argue — and  his  critic* 
can  dispute — that  there  was  no  clear  case  for 
cutting  domestic  programs  more  than  ie 
already  did,  this  year.  And  that  next  yew. 
as  he  has  often  said.  If  the  war  continues 
Congress  will  be  asked  for  more  money— 
and  doubtless  more  taxes  too.  The  issue  of 
how  much  domestic  expense  the  country 
can  afford  in  wartime  would  come  to  a  head 
then — after  November. 

LONG  LIST  OF  ASSETS 
The  President  has  a  long  list  of  asattt 
similar  to  these  on  his  aide  of  the  ledger,  to 
offset  against  the  debits"  that  have  piled  up 
In  this  year  of  slow  motion  and  deepening 
complexity.  He  often  recites  them  to 
visitors. 

The  war  between  Pakistan  and  India  wa» 
stopped,  by  the  President's  abrupt  cutoff  ol 
supplies  as  well  as  by  India's  comparatlM 
victory  In  the  field. 

The  p»romlsed  free  elections  came  off  well 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

NATO  has  been  restructured  without 
French  President  de  Gaulle  and  wlthou: 
serious  damage. 

The  muscling  of  Peking  Into  South  Asls 
and  Africa  was  dramatically  reversed.  Pe- 
king was  muscled  out. 

A  new  respect  for  Incentive  and  prtvsU 
capital  In  the  underdeveloped  world.  Induced 
by  the  Johnson  administration,  has  started 
the  foreign  aid  program  on  a  new  and  prem- 
ising tack. 

A  new  respect,  also,  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  has  been  building 
up  In  the  in-between  world.  This  was  ablt 
to  happen,  so  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters are  convinced,  precisely  because  th« 
United  States  U  holding  the  line  In  Vletnsm 
and  protecting  them  all.  « 

Large  numbers  of  national  leaders  wb" 
exalt  neutralism  In  public  and  criticize  the 
American  stand  In  Vietnam  are  privately  and 
frankly   grateful   that  the  United   State*  1» 
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standing 
axp&nsion. 

Without  American  power  as  a  counterftolse 
to  that  of  Communist  China,  they  quietly 
acknowledge  that  their  hopes  for  Independ- 
ence would  glimmer. 

These  successes  are  sometimes  controver- 
tlal.  but  they  make  the  American  world  posi- 
tion stronger  and  more  popular  than  It 
seems  on  the  surface. 

On  the  domestic  front,  this  Is  a  stronger 
legislative  year,  or  Is  likely  to  be  at  the  close, 
than  most  people  recognize.  Water  pollu- 
tion, demonstration  cities,  minimum  wage, 
unemployment  compensation,  auto  safety, 
civil  rights,  truth  in  packaging,  aid  to  educa- 
tion— these  and  others  are  moving  toward 
the  period  of  crunch  when  Congress  votes 
and  disposes  in  a  hurry.  A  tidy  record  Is 
In  the  making. 

ELECTION    FACTOR 

Oiven  such  assets.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  really  In 
B  slowdown?  Why  Isn't  he  In  a  very  strong 
basic  position  despite  the  current  doubts 
and  unsolved  problems? 

He  probably  Is.  But  his  basic  assets  can- 
not easily  be  turned  Into  cash  at  the  mo- 
ment. "The  history  of  the  next  two  years  In 
the  United  States  turns  very  precisely  on 
whether  Lyndon  Johnson  gets  another  work- 
ing majority  In  Congress  In  the  fall  voting. 

As  everyone  knows,  local  elections  In  an  off 
year  are  not  necessarily  responsive  to  the 
President's  basic  strength.  They  could  be — 
but  only  if  the  present  confusions  over  Viet- 
nam and  inflation  respond  to  a  positive  force 
snd  are  not  merely  complex  dilemmas  In  the 
voters'  minds. 

Any  president  would  hesitate,  as  Mr.  John- 
son has  done,  between  making  decisions  that 
would  offend  groups  of  voters  who  might 
turn  the  margin  of  victory  against  him,  and 
postponing  decisions  in  the  hope  that  the 
general  public  would  not  become  too  an- 
noyed. 

The  great  question  remains  open,  there- 
fore: What  If  anything  will  President  John- 
son do  between  now  and  November  to  gal- 
vanize his  situation?  Or  will  he  coast  Into 
November,  avoiding  as  many  controversial 
decisions  as  he  can? 

Johnson  the  man  and  Johnson  the  Presi- 
dent are  intricately  Joined  In  the  decUlon 
The  man  normally  prefers  action,  dazzling 
»nd  unexpected  If  possible,  exerting  leader- 
ship and  keeping  his  opponents  off  balance. 
The  President  knows  that  this  Is  a  moment 
when  pontics  will  determine  national 
policy— whether  Congress  Is  with  him  or  able 
to  block  him  next  year. 

There  are  signs  that  the  President  may 
make  the  American  people  more  conscious 
of  war,  albeit  limited  war.  and  demand  sac- 
rtflce*.  This  Is  one  possible  way  out.  There 
are  not  many  days  left  for  the  President  to 
show  his  hand. 


NEWSPAPER  INFLUENCE  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
lew  days  ago  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  local  newspapers,  the 
Post  and  the  Star,  had  distorted  certain 
remarks  I  had  made  because  of  "their 
eagerness  to  please  the  administration." 

On  Wednesday,  August  24,  the  Wash- 
mgton  Post  took  issue  with  my  statement 
"1  an  editorial  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
loUows: 

We  support  the  President's  policy  on  Vlet- 
man  not  "to  please  the  administration"  but 
out  because  we  deeply  believe  It  Is  the  right 
len«  ^***  ^^"^  °*  ****  Communist  chal- 

A,i^^  Washington    Post    for     today. 
August  25,  contains  the  interesting  an- 


nouncement that  President  Johnson  has 
Just  named  as  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land Mr.  John  Hayes,  chairman  of  the 
executive  commltte  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Washington  Post  Co.  and 
president  of  the  Post-Newsweek  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations.  This  enormous 
and  complex  and  fabulously  rich  empire 
obviously  has  great  Influence  not  only 
in  Washington,  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  two  editorials 
and  the  article  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Hayes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PuLBaiOHT's  Lance 

Chairman  Pitlbricht  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  accuses  this  newspaper 
of  having  distorted  his  remarks  about  con- 
gressional support  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
out  of  "eagerness  to  please  the  Administra- 
tion." In  an  editorial  last  week  we  had  com- 
mented Mr.  Pulbricht,  who  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal crlUc  of  Administration  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, for  In  effect  warning  Peking  and  Hanoi 
not  to  underrate  the  amount  of  backing  for 
the  President's  position.  We  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  had  helped  atone  for  the 
mischievous  effects  of  some  of  his  past  re- 
marks. But  In  no  way  did  we  Indicate  that 
Senator  Pulbright  had  abandoned  his  own 
disagreement  with  the  Admimstration:  nor 
did  we  question  his  motives.  Let  him  not 
cast  aspersion  on  ours.  We  support  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  on  Vietnam,  not  "to  please  the 
Administration,"  but  because  we  deeply  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  right  policy  In  the  face  of  the 
Communist  challenge. 


The  New  Ambassador 

This  newspaper  is  honored  by  the  Presi- 
dent's selection  of  John  S.  Hayes,  president 
of  Post-Neicsweek  Stations  and  an  executive 
vice  president  of  The  Washington  Post  Com- 
pany, as  the  new  American  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  later 
about  Mr.  Hayes'  broad  record  of  public 
service. 

This  nomination  follows  Mr.  Johnson's  ap- 
pointment of  four  other  capable  new  en- 
voys— Glenn  W.  Ferguson  as  Ambassador  to 
Kenya;  Carol  C  Lal£e  as  Ambassador  to 
Nepal:  Leo  G.  Cyr  as  Ambassador  to  Rwanda: 
and  John  M.  McSweeney  as  Minister  to 
Bulgaria.  Two  of  tl>ese  latter  nominations 
are  6f  special  note.  Mr.  Ferguson's  sensitivity 
as  director  of  the  Vista  poverty  program  and 
his  prior  overseas  service  as  a  F^ace  Corps 
executive  qualify  him  well  to  succeed  the  un- 
usually successful  William  Atwood  in  the 
challenging  assignment  In  Nairobi.  Miss 
Laise  Is  widely  admired  for  her  Intelligent 
State  Depwirtment  work  in  South  Asian  af- 
fairs, and  it  is  refreshing  to  have  this  addi- 
tional recognition  for  a  woman  career  Foreign 
Service  officer. 

The  President  has  chosen  well.  We  trust 
that  he  will  be  equally  fortunate  in  his 
choices  for  existing  and  forthcoming  high- 
level  vacancies  in  the  State  Department. 

WTOP's  John  Hates  Namb)  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland 

President  Johnson  announced  yesterday 
that  he  will  nominate  John  8.  Hayes.  Wash- 
ington broadcasting  and  newspaper  execu- 
tive,   as    ambassador    to    Switzerland. 

Hayes,  56.  Is  president  of  Post-Newsweek 
Stations — WTOP  teUvUlon  and  radio  In 
Washington  and  WJXT-TV  In  Jacksonville. 
Fla. — and  an  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company. 


President  Johnson  said  at  his  news  con- 
ference that  he  will  nominate  Hayes  to  suc- 
ceed Ambassador  W.  True  Davis. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  disclosed  that  he  has 
made  a  tentative  choice  of  a  successor  for 
Thomas  W.  Mann,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Sconomlc  Affairs,  but  did  not 
divulge  the  name.  The  appointment  will  be 
announced  along  with  a  successor  for  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis  Johnson 
after  Johnson  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as 
Ambassador  to  Japan. 

At  least  one  other  expected  vacancy  at 
State  Is  to  be  filled,  the  President  Indicated — 
apparently  referring  to  the  expected  depar- 
ture of  Under  Secretary  George  W.  Ball. 
The  appointments  probably  will  be  made 
this  fall,  he  said. 

Hayes  has  been  with  The  Washington  Post 
Company  since  1948  and  before  that  waa  with 
The  New  York  Times  Company.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  Joined 
the  Army  during  World  War  n  and  served 
as  commandmg  officer  of  the  American 
Forces  Network.  For  his  wartime  services, 
he  wfis  awarded  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  French  Croix  de  Ouerre  and  the 
Bronze  Star  of  the  United  States. 

Las^  year,  Hayes  was  apf>olnted  to  the  new 
Commission  on  Educational  Television  of 
the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  which  will 
study  non -commercial  television.  Including 
community-owned  channels  and  their 
services.  In  1964,  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  International 
Broadcasting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

Hayes  has  also  been  active  In  a  number  of 
civic  and  cultural  activities. 

A  trustee  of  Washington's  Federal  City 
Council,  a  director  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Community  Funds  and 
Councils  of  America,  Inc.,  Hayes  won  the 
Washington  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Washlngtonlan  Award  for  public  service  In 
1953. 


WELCOME  TO  UNIQUE.  OUTSTAND- 
ING PERFORMING  ARTISTS : 
HERB  ALPERT  AND  THE  TUUANA 
BRASS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since 
early  days  of  the  motion  picture.  Cali- 
fornia has  exercised  a  magnetic  appeal 
for  entertainers  in  veritably  every  spe- 
cialty. As  a  consequence,  intense  inter- 
est among  our  people  has  been  generated 
in  varied  lines  of  performing  arts.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  my  native 
Stata  now  prldefuUy  points  to  the 
achievements  and  popularity  of  a  unique 
group  of  talented  musicians,  all  citizens 
of  this  land  and  residents  of  southern 
California. 

One  of  the  most  successful  combina- 
tions of  recording  and  performing  artists 
in  the  world  today  Is  known  in  the  enter- 
tainment and  musical  fields  as  Herb  Al- 
pert  and  the  Tijuana  Brass.  In  appear- 
ance and  through  reproductions,  they 
ha%e  brought  enjoyment  to  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  developed  a  very 
distinctive  style  of  rendition  which  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  them. 
This  team  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  international  understanding  and  ppo- 
moted  cordial  relations  with  peoples 
around  the  globe. 

The  eflfectlveness  of  their  communica- 
tion In  what  long  has  been  recognized  as 
a  universal  language  was  manifested  a 
year  ago  when  citizens  of  Mexico  pre- 
sented Mr.  Alpert  and  his  associates  with 
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a  Good  Neighbor  Award.  The  citation 
aalnted  their  influence  In  "fostering  bet- 
ter understanding  and  friendship"  be- 
tween our  two  adjoining  Republics.  This 
recognition  Is  symbolic,  for  the  albums 
and  recordings  of  this  musical  group  are 
heard  throughout  the  world  and  they 
soon  embark  on  a  foreign  tour. 

In  a  day  when  discordant  sounds  and 
Irregular  beats  seemingly  have  provoca- 
tion attraction  for  unknown  numbers,  it 
is  rewarding  that  a  southern  Calif  omia 
mtisical  organization  specializes  in  what 
may  be  called  Joyous  music,  accenting 
melody  with  humor  and  vigor  and  affec- 
tion for  life. 

This  group,  outstanding  in  harmony  in 
both  a  musical  and  a  personal  sense,  is 
presently  visiting  our  National  Capital. 
I  am  confident  it  will  have  highly  suc- 
cessful performances,  and  wUl  bring 
much  enjoyment  to  the  residents  of  the 
area.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  Join  in 
extending  a  warm  welcome  to  Herb  Al- 
pert  and  his  talented  tunesters — ^Nlck 
Ceroli.  Bob  Edmondson,  Tonni  Kalash, 
Lou  Pagani,  John  Plsano.  and  Pat 
Sena  tore. 


DISSENT  IS  SACRED,  BUT  SHUT  UP 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  reports  that 
the  APL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  in 
effect  "advised  critics  of  American  policy 
In  AHetnam  to  shut  up." 

According  to  the  Post  account  the 
APL-CIO  Council  passed  a  resolution 
yesterday  claiming  that  "the  right  to  dis- 
sent Is  sacred."  But  after  this  bold  con- 
cession to  democracy  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, the  resolution  quickly  de- 
nounced anyone  who  would  put  such  a 
dangerous  principle  into  practice. 

Referring  to  those  who  have  dared  to 
exercise  the  "sacred"  right  of  dissent, 
the  Council  gravely  concluded  that  "dis- 
ruption by  even  a  well-meaning  minor- 
ity can  only  pollute  and  poison  the  blood- 
stream of  our  democracy." 

I  do  not  know  the  author  of  this  amaz- 
ing AFL-CIO  document  on  freedom  and 
patriotism,  but  it  must  have  been  the 
same  poet  who  penned  the  lines: 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Ym,  my  darling  daughter; 
Hang  your  clotbeB  on  a  hickory  lltnb 

And  dont  go  near  the  water. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
Poet  article  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A7Lr-OIO    ADViaaa    Waa    Came    Bilxnck 

CKicaoo.  Au^bit  34.— The  AFI/-CIO  In  ef- 
fect todayjkdTlMd  crltlca  of  American  poUcy 
in  Vle<Du^  t»ahut  up. 
.  WhUirS^cUdmlng  that  "the  right  to  dissent 
la  Mttsr^A,"  a  reaolutlon  approved  by  the  fed- 
eratlo&'i  Xxacutlve  Council  at  Its  quarterly 
meeting  here  Inalated  that  "disruption  by 
even  a  wtil-meanlng  minority  can  only  pol- 
lute and  potaon  tha  bloodstream  of  our 
democracy." 

The  ctroagty.  wuded  motion  alngled  out 
the  Soviet  Union. as  the  foremost  vlUaln  In 
the  Tletiiaiiiiian  fighting,  claimed  that  the 
"ITnlted  8tat«a  "lant  reeortlng  to  an  escalation 
'  'cir-<tha  war;**  and  accuaad  the  Communlata  of 
'^bui  moat  Mvage  ruthleeaneaa  and  recklaaa 
honbtnga  llplnst  otTiilaDS.'* 


"Thoee  who  would  deny  our  military  forces 
unatlntlng  support  are,  la  effect,  aiding  the 
Communist  enemy  of  out  countr>' — a^t  the 
very  moment  when  It  Is  bearing  the  heaviest 
burdens  In  defense  of  world  peace  and  free- 
dom," It  said. 

Some  officials  of  the  fjFl-ClO.  who  give 
qualified  support  to  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's policies  In  Soatheast  Asia,  pro- 
fessed acute  distress  over  what  they  claimed 
was  the  jingoistic  and  hawKUke  tone  of  the 
resolution. 

But  Walter  P.  Reuther,  a  bitter  critic  of 
the  federation's  stand  on  ioany  international 
Issues,  Joined  in  unanimous  approval  of  the 
resolution  after  two  mlno»  word  changes,  ac- 
cording to  federation  soutces 

Sources  within  the  fedefatlon  said  Reuther 
gave  grudging  support  to 'the  Vietnam  reso- 
lution after  these  changes  were  made: 

"Russian.  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
warlords"  were  changed  to  "Russian,  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  gtvernments."  And 
the  word  "such"  was  deleted  before  the 
phrase  "disruption  by  a  well-meaning 
minority." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  two 
very  distinguished  columnists,  Mr,  Jo- 
seph Kraft,  writing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  17,  1966,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
C.  Harsch,  writing  in  t*ie  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  August  24,  1966,  have 
concluded  that  dissent  and  debate  on  our 
Vietnam'  policy  has  either  "gone  out  of 
vogue"  or  "is  decisively  ended." 

There  is  doubtless  considerable  evi- 
dence to  support  the  conclusion  of  these 
two  highly  competent  oolumnists.  I  sus- 
pect that  they  deplore  the  turn  of  events 
that  made  these  conclusions  necessary. 
I  believe,  perhaps  with  a  dash  of  wishful 
thinking,  that  Messrs.  Kraft  and  Harsch 
are  not  entirely  correct  in  noting  the  end 
of  debate  on  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  on  a  highly  danferous  and  ques- 
tionable course  in  southeast  Asia.  Men 
of  good  will  and  strong  intellect  can  and 
do  disagree  on  our  present  policy.  The 
best  hope  for  America's  future  lies  in  our 
courage  to  express  claerly  and  honestly 
our  respective  views  on  issues  vital  to  the 
Nation  and  to  our  position  in  the  world. 
For  the  sake  of  our  sons  and  the  future 
vitality  and  health  of  America,  I  hope 
that  the  free  and  honest  discussion  of 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  has  not  ended. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umns by  Mr.  Kraft  and  Mr.  Harsch  be 
jninted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post.  Aug.  17, 
1966] 
Carrie's  Okedo 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Criticism  of  the  President's  policy  on  "Viet- 
nam has  suddenly  gone  out  of  vogue. 

Tlie  Senate  liberals  ^ho  first  forced  the 
pace  have  plainly  lost  heart.  They  have 
ceased  to  tackle  the  Tletn&mese  question 
head-on.  Instead,  they  are  urging  flanking 
technlquee — whittling  doNAi  the  foreign  aid 
program;  diluting  propoeals  for  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  and  Campaign  financing; 
expoalng  the  misery  of  ttie  cities. 

Even  wtlh  the  liberal  Democrats  subsiding, 
sharp  criticism  might  be  coming  from  the 
Republican  aide.  The  opposition,  after  all, 
has  been  handed  a  n^erb  Issue — ^the  not 
untruthful  charge  that  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration cannot  make  p>eace  In  Vietnam. 
But  no  leading  Reputfllcan  has  yet  grasped 
the  Issue  unambiguously.    Many,  like  former 


vice  Preeldent  Richard  M.  Mlzon.  keep  ttarav. 
Ing  away  the  Issue  with  new  demands  tot 
escalation. 

Thus  the  moat  the  Republicans  now  con- 
template Is  a  move  away  from  escalation  to- 
ward more  emphasis  on  negotiation  and  dl- 
plomacy.  And  even  that  move  may  be 
blocked  by  Mr.  Nixon,  not  to  mention  the 
President's  cloeest  ally  on  the  HlU,  Sen. 
Everett  M.  Dkksen. 

Inside  the  Administration  Itaelf ,  most  of 
the  principal  offlclals  have  no  stomach  for 
the  Vietnamese  war.  But  few  are  In  position 
to  voice  doubts,  and  most  of  thoee  are  now 
falling  mute. 

One,  for  instance.  Is  'eslgnlng  In  large 
part  because  of  a  "sense  of  futility."  An- 
other Is  taking  the  view  that  the  President 
has  defined  his  position  after  considering  all 
alternatives,  and  that  he  Is  now  entitled  to 
give  his  policy  "a  try." 

For  my  own  part.  I  cannot  accept  this 
fetching  appeal  for  silence.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  President  has  defended  his 
position  with  any  clarity.  On  the  contrary, 
three  quite  different  purposes  are,  In  season 
and  out,  advanced  to  Justify  the  American 
position    In   Vietnam. 

Sometimes,  as  In  the  President's  state- 
ment from  the  ranch  last  weekend,  the  pux- 
p>o8e  Is  to  prevent  communism  from  taking 
over  South  Vietnam.  Sometimes  It  Is  to 
protect  one  state  against  the  aggression  of 
Its  neighbor.  Sometimes  It  Is  to  contain  the 
spread  of  Chinese  expansionism. 

Because  the  political  goals  are  so  Imprecise, 
special  force  attaches  to  military  logic,  which 
is  nothing  if  not  precise.  Time  after  time, 
the  President,  finding  himself  under  pressure 
to  do  something  and  not  having  any  good 
political  moves,  has  gone  for  the  military 
proposal.  It  Is  In  that  way,  not  by  any 
considered  design,  that  the  United  States 
has  come  to  put  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
on  the  Asian  mainland,  and  to  bomb  Viet- 
nam on  the  scale  of  the  World  War  n  raids. 
Not  for  the  first  time,  however,  following 
the  military  logic  has  yielded  results  sharply 
at  odds  with  diplomatic  purposes.  In  Sai- 
gon, there  Is  now  a  corrupt,  militaristic  re- 
gime that  serves  as  an  Irresistible  target  lot 
the  Communists.  The  North  Vietnamese,  u 
a  direct  result  of  the  bom.blng,  are  now  en- 
gaged far  more  than  ever  before  In  the  war. 
•  In  Peking,  where  the  real  battle  for  » 
peaceful  Asia  Is  being  fought,  the  hardline 
Maoists,  reinforced,  no  doubt,  by  the  tension 
generated  In  Vietnam,  have  won  a  new  po- 
litical victory. 

Worse  still,  the  military  emphasis  has  made 
It  easy  for  those  who  do  not  share  any  of  the 
President's  purposes  to  block  developments 
that  could  be  used  to  turn  the  situation 
around.  Thus  not  many  months  ago,  th« 
opportunity  offered  by  elecUons  in  South 
Vietnam  was  perverted  by  the  crushing  of 
non-Communist  opposition  to  the  regime. 
And  not  many  days  ago,  tiie  slim,  dim  chance 
offered  by  the  projected  visit  of  Ambassador 
Averell  Harrlman  to  Cambodia  was.  as  Wil- 
liam Touhy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ha» 
shown,  virtually  kicked  away. 

Worse  still,  the  policy  now  being  followed 
had  become  truly  perilous.  For  almost  every 
day  the  danger  of  stepped-up  Intervention  toy 
China  and  by  the  Soviet  Union  becomes 
greater. 

To  me.  anyhow,  It  does  not  make  much 
sense  In  these  circumstances  to  keep  qule'- 
and  give  the  President  a  try. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Aug.  24.  19661 

EWD  OF  THE  D*BAT« 

(By  Joseph  C.  Btarsch) 

Washinoton. — There  baa  been  no  ">™T 

voting  on  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  eltnw 

In  the  home  communltlea  or  In  the  Congffsa 

Yet  It  Is  now  perfectly  clear  in  Waahlngw 
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tbat  the  public  debate  over  this  Issue  is  deci- 
sively ended. 

The  "hawks"  have  won  out  over  the 
"doves";  the  believers  In  "nxanlfeet  destiny" 
have  defeated  thoee  (the  writer  included) 
who  questioned,  and  still  doubt,  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  course  which  lies  ahead. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  date  precisely  when 
the  decision  became  apparent.  It  happened 
because  the  leading  political  figiires  of  both 
major  parties  are  politicians  highly  tuned  to 
the  general  will.  There  was  a  time  earlier 
in  the  year  when  the  outcome  was  In  doubt. 
Of  recent  days  It  has  become  clear  that  the 
issue  has  been  decided.  The  external  evi- 
dence of  the  decision  Is  that  leading  Repub- 
licans are  still  trying  to  lead  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  "hard."  not  from  the  "soft" 
side. 

ELECTION   AHEAD 

All  the  way  through  the  debate  President 
Johnson  kept  the  official  position  flexible 
enough  so  that  he  might  have  moved  defen- 
sively either  way.  Had  the  Republicans 
shifted  their  own  position  for  an  attempt 
to  outflank  from  the  "dove"  side,  the  Pres- 
ident could  have  moved  left  to  meet  them. 

Interestingly,  only  one  important  ptoUtical 
figure  did  try  the  maneuver  on  the  left — 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York.  But  his 
purposes  are  long-range.  The  election  com- 
ing in  November  does  not  concern  him  as 
much  as  the  presidential  elections  coming 
In  1968 — and  perhaps  even  in  1972.  For  him. 
the  winning  formula  In  a  future  presidential 
campaign  is  vital.  But  to  President  Johnson 
and  the  Republican  leaders  of  today,  the 
vital  thing  is  always  the  election  Just  ahead. 

The  Republicans  considered  their  position 
on  the  Vietnam  war  with  utmost  care.  Had 
they  concluded  that  more  votes  were  to  be 
had  from  an  antl-"escalatlon"  position,  they 
would,  of  coijrse.  have  moved  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  evidence  dld^not  push  them  that 
way.  On  the  contrary,  "they  have  "led"  the 
President  all  along  the  pro-"e8calatlon" 
road.  They  have  acted  as  pathfinders  or  Ice- 
breakers for  him. 

LETT  PosmoN 

Leading  Republicans  advocated  bombing 
.Vorth  Vietnam  long  before  the  President 
issued  the  orders.  The  same  applied  to  the 
decision  To  hit  the  oil  refineries  near  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.  Every  step  taken  by  the 
President  toward  harder  war  was  prepared 
by  Republican  voices. 

This  means  that  In  November  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democrats  are  safe  against 
i  Republican  attack  from  the  "hard"  side. 
Democrats  cannot  be  attacked  for  doing 
things  which  Republicans  themselves  were 
Irtt  to  advocate.  Democrats  are  equally 
safe  from  any  Republican  attack  from  the 
"dove"  side  Republicans  are  so  deeply  and 
generally  committed  to  the  hard  course  now 
that  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  try  to  outflank 
from  the  left. 

In  practical  political  terms  It  means  that 
«ie  war  Issue  has  been  neutralized  for  the 
November  elections  leaving  the  President 
»nd  his  party  In  a  comfortably  safe  position 
on  what  might  have  been  a  nationally  di- 
visive Issue, 

In  world  terms  It  means  that  there  can 
M  no  question  whatever  about  the  course 
Washington  will  ptirsue.  No  one  with  any 
factual  knowledge  of  the  American  political 
»cene  can  any  longer  l>elleve  that  domestic 
poutlcal  pressures  can  In  any  way  change 
the  Johnson  policy  on  the  war.  The  policy 
°|^nly  be  one  of  steady  Increase  of  military 
P«*««re  on  the  Viet  Cong  and  on  North  Vlet- 
™»-    The  President  has   his  "consensus." 

^>thlng  is  left  of  the  "dove"  side  of  the 
•^ranent  today  except  the  fringe  student 
amonstratlons  and  the  continued  but  muf- 
ned  protests  of  academic  InteUectuals  and 
wngresslonal  "llberala."  All  of  thU  U  now 
■"•anlngiess  in  terms  of  practical  politic*. 


Tons  IN  NOTXlCBXa 

The  episode  of  the  public  debate  over  Viet- 
nam policy  has  established  once  again  that 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  con- 
tinue to  be  the  vehicles  of  significant  politi- 
cal action  In  the  United  States. 

Had  the  Republicans  decided  to  challenge 
the  President  from  the  left,  then  there 
would  have  been  a  change  In  the  direction 
of  national  policy  away  from  "escalation." 
The  Republicans  never  challenged  from  the 
left.  They  chose  to  lead  from  the  right 
on  the  assumption  that  the  central  mass  of 
national  opinion  lay  on  that  side.  In  terms 
of  votes  In  November  they  were  undoubtedly 
correct. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress,  it  is  with  some 
reluctance  that  I  express  my  deep  regret 
over  the  action  taken  yesterday  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  cochairman  of  the 
joint  committee.  Senator  Monroniy, 
had  requested  authority  for  the  six  Sen- 
ate Members  to  constitute  themselves  as 
a  special  committee  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  reporting  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  incorporating  the  joint 
committee's  recommendations. 

This  was  precisely  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed 20  years  ago  by  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  committee  in  bringing  to  the 
Senate  the  recommendations  that  be- 
came the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946. 

Yesterday,  the  Rules  Committee  agreed 
to  report  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  but 
with  a  telltale  proviso  that  our  special 
committee  must  first  invite  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  all  17 
Senate  standing  committees  to  give  their 
views  of  the  joint  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  delay  if  I  have 
ever  seen  one.  It  is  a  classic  Illustration 
of  the  tactics  that  have  sapped  public 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
act.  and  serves  only  to  confirm  the  view 
that  inaction  is  a  way  of  life  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Last  year  the  Joint  committee  took 
testimony  from  200  witnesses,  including 
Members  of  Congress  whose  collective 
service  totals  almost  1.000  years.  Prom 
January  through  June  of  this  year,  the 
committee  labored  through  many  execu- 
tive sessions  before  reaching  agreement 
on  the  recommendtions  contained  In  our 
final  report,  filed  on  July  28. 

No  single  member  of  the  committee,  I 
venture  to  say,  is  completely  satisfied 
with  our  report.  I  have  expressed  my 
own  reservations,  as  have  other  mem- 
bers. Nor  is  It  any  secret  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  recommendations  are  opposed 
by  Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
joint  committee. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  committee 
has  completed  the  aisslgnment  it  was 
given  18  months  ago  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  there  is  no  justification 
for  further  delay. 

There  is  a  simple  and  equitable  way 
to  resolve  the  issues  presented  by  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  the  committee's 
recommendations.  ThaX  is  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  floor,  where  it  can  be 


amended  in  whatever  fashion  a  majority 
sees  fit. 

The  legislative  outlook  at  this  time  is 
none  too  encouraging,  in  any  event.  If 
congressional  reorganization  falls  victim 
to  a  session- end  logjam  on  the  Senate 
floor,  the  Rules  Committee's  imposition 
of  a  requirement  for  further  hearings 
may  well  be  held  accountable — and 
rightly  so. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  SHOULD 
HAVE  PRIORITY  OVER  PUBLIC 
'WORKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  bndget  for  fiscal  1967 
includes  $269  million  for  public  works 
nangation  facilities.  These  are  the 
funds  that  will  be  spent  to  widen,  deepen, 
and  create  inland  waterways  and  port 
facilities.  This  category  has  included  a 
number  of  pork  bairel  public  works  proj- 
ects in  the  past  that  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  criticize  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren  will  receive 
a  mere  $104  million  for  fiscal  1967.  This 
is  less  than  40  percent  of  the  amount 
scheduled  to  be  spent  on  navigation  fa- 
cilities. Yet  the  school  milk  program 
has  proven  its  worth  year  after  year. 
Not  only  does  It  play  a  key  role  in  the 
nourishment  of  our  young  people  but  it 
also  has  utilized  large  quantities  of  milk 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  oth- 
erwise have  had  to  purchase  and  store  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense  under  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  In  addition  It 
has  helped  the  dairy  farmer  to  receive 
additional  income  by  creating  a  demand 
for  his  product  at  a  time  when  the  dairy 
farmer  is  the  low  man  on  America's  eco- 
nomic totem  pole. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  an  objective  look 
at  these  two  expenditure  areas  would 
convince  most  people  that  if  additional 
funds  are  necessary  for  the  school  milk 
program,  and  they  are,  they  should  be 
taken  from  public  works  monejrs.  I  am 
going  to  seriously  consider  Introducing 
one  or  more  amendments  to  the  public 
works  bill  which  will  slash  unneeded 
funds  from  this  program,  I  also  intend 
to  fight  hard  for  at  least  an  additional  |6 
million  for  the  school  milk  program  for 
fiscal  1967  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 


A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 

PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
scientific  and  technological  knowledge 
of  this  Nation  doubles  every  15  years, 
while  we  in  the  Congress  ignore  the  prog- 
ress as  it  is  being  made.  New  systemB 
of  management  an^  administration  have 
been  developed,  are  being  refined,  and 
are  being  successfully  used  in  copinc 
with  very  complex  problems,  and  we  in 
the  Congress  have  Ignored  the  potentials 
in  these  new  systems  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  problems  we  have  been  facing 
for  the  last  decade.  Instead,  we  have 
stuck  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  relied 
solely  on  the  outmoded  problem-solving 
methods  which  have  led  to  all  proUems 
coming  to  Washingrton,  and  ths  Federal 
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Qovemment's  increasing  control  In  all 
wcton  of  our  private  lives. 
,  The  Opinion  Research  Cofp.  dis- 
closed In  one  of  Its  polls  that  our  cltl- 
aens  prefer  "private-sector  action  to  Fed- 
eral action"  In  dealing  vlth  juvenUe  de- 
linquency, Job  retraining,  youth  fitness. 
Tet  we  have  continued  to  see  the  FM- 
eral  Oovemment  expand  in  all  these 
fields,  and  we  have  left  untapped  the 
know-how  of  our  private  enterprise  and 
voluntary  organizations  which  have  a 
wealth  of  eavertiae  In  these  Adds. 

Bven  as  State  goiwmments  are  recog- 
nizing the  Importance  of  revltcUixlng 
governmental  structures  by  modernizing 
approaches,  we  continue  to  waste  money 
and  set  up  ineffldent  programs  directed 
toward  our  complex  problems.  We  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  there  are  now  new 
tools  at  our  command  which  wUI  stream- 
line the  solutions,  bring  about  success 
more  rapidly,  and  which  will  cut  down 
on  Federal  control  in  areas  better  left 
to  other  sectors  of  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic life. 

What  are  the  problems  we  must  face? 
They  exist  In  every  area  £md  they  are 
becoming  Increasingly  complex  day  after 
day. 

Air  pollution;  water  sccu'clty — and 
water  pollution  where  there  Is  available 
water;  housing— substandard  housing 
units  in  the  United  States  number  9  mil- 
lion, primarily  In  our  urban  areas;  traf- 
fic Jams — proverbial  though  they  may 
be.  they  cost  us  $5  billion  a  year  and  I 
haven't  seen  any  signs  that  the  situation 
Is  Improving;  education,  health  services, 
law  enforcement  or  lack  thereof;  distri- 
bution of  welfare.  All  these  problems 
could  be  solved  by  coordinated,  compre- 
hensive approaches  which  would  utilize 
the  breakthroughs  already  made  by  our 
private  Uidustry  and  our  State  and  local 
governments. 

'For  this  reason  and  because  X  feel  we 
must  face  directly  the  problems  of  our 
industrial  and  urban  age,  I  am  actively 
supporting  a  proposal  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Public  Manage- 
ment. Along  with  Senators  Scorr,  Ai,- 
Lorr,  Bknhstt.  Cask,  Fanhim.  Kuchxl, 
MoxTOH.  and  Towxa.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  closely  the  advan- 
tages of  using  the  new  technology  to  the 
benefit  of  all  American  citizens.  A  com- 
panion measure  Is  being  introduced  today 
by  Representative  Nlo.^si  of  Massachu- 
setts and  over  40~otlier  Congressmen.  In 
this  manner  we  hope  to  make  clear  that 
otu*  efforts  to  eonstnictlvely  and  positive- 
ly meet  the  needs  of  our  time  are  in  line 
with  our  traditional  concepts  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  but  are  directed  to- 
ward true  solutions,  not  toward  make- 
shift stopgaps. 

The  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management  would  bring  to  Ught  the 
new  tools  which  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand to  solve  our  complex  problems.  It 
would  be  re^onsible  for  answering  two 
basic  questions:  can  the  new  manage- 
ment technology,  called  the  "systems 
managemeDt  approach,"  aid  us  In  solving 
oor  pressing  public  problems:  and  what 
Is  the  best  jxMslble  way  to  titlllze  all  ex- 
pertise and  resources  In  solving  these 
problems? 


Our  bill  prtHJoses  tliat  a  National  Com- 
mission be  appointed  by  the  President  in 
order  to  study  suid  recommend  the  best 
way  to  use  modern  systems  analysis 
techniques  to  solve  our  domestic  prob- 
lems at  aU  levels.  For  30  months  it 
would  draw  from  tht  best  minds  in  the 
field  of  modem  management  technology 
and  would  learn  from  the  experience 
gained  by  some  of  out  States  in  using  the 
new  technology.  The  Commission  would 
draw  from  the  expertise  In  our  private 
Industry  which  has  d^eloped  and  refined 
the  new  methods  of  systems  analysis  for 
solving  problems  in  the  aerospace  and 
defense  sectors. 

My  own  State  of  Colorado  has  recently 
taken  steps  which  have  borne  fruit  In 
budget  control,  through  the  coordina- 
tion and  effective  use  of  systems  man- 
agement approaches.  A  temporary  com- 
mittee on  administrative  management 
has  been  meeting  for  some  time  and  will 
soon  report  to  Governor  Love.  It  is  my 
understanding  their  recommendation 
,  *w.  }^  '°™  *  permanent  committee 
of  this  type  to  put  to  use  in  all  phases  of 
our  Colorado  State  government  the  new 
technology  which  oui  National  Commis- 
sion should  consider.  Other  States  have 
taken  similar  steps  to  Improve  their 
problem  solving  methods,  and  our  Na- 
tional Commission  could  profit  from  the 
lessons  Colorado  and  these  States  have 
learned  through  trial  and  error,  through 
success  and  failure. 

There  have  been  other  proposals  by  our 
colleagues  to  authorize  expenditures  of 
public  funds  for  contracts  with  univer- 
sities or  other  organisations  which  would 
attempt  to  apply  the  systems  analysis  to 
public  problems,  and  these  proposals 
have  my  full  support  on  their  basic  con- 
cept. It  is  my  strong  feeUng.  however 
that  at  tills  point  we  need  an  overall 
picture.  We  need  to  have  recommenda- 
tions from  those  directly  involved  in  the 
potential  use  of  the  «?stems  approach  in 
the  future.  Then  we  can  move  ahead  on 
specific  applicaUon  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach to  our  domestic  ills. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  opportunity 
through  the  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management  to  revolutionize  our 
political  approach.  The  significance  of 
this  example  of  political  creativity  goes 
far  beyond  the  mere  ConsIderaUon  of  our 
scientific  advances.  It  sets  forth  our  de- 
sire to  honestly  meet  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems  we  are  hearing  about  in  hearings 
behig  held  every  day  by  every  congres- 
sional committee.  It  encourages  our 
citizens  that  finally  we  are  going  to  em- 
ploy the  tools  nece»ary  to  meet  these 
problems.  And  it  wfli  provide  to  us  the 
basis  for  effective  approaches  in  keeping 
with  the  mood  of  tlie  times  instead  of  our 
resorting  to  growth  in  costs  without 
growth  in  effecUven«ss 


MAINE'S  LITERARY  TRAIL 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Maine's 
majestic  coast  and  the  beauty  of  Maine's 
inland  landscapes  have  been  admired  by 
generations  of  tourists  and  residents. 
Frequently  overlooked,  however.  Is  the 
influence  which  Maine  has  had  on  Amer- 
ica's literary  heritagi  t. 


That  influence  has  been  Impressive. 
For  instance.  Maine  was  the  birthplace 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett.  Kenneth  Roberts.  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son, Kate  Douglas  Wlggin,  and  Bert  L. 
Stan  dish. 

Maine  was  home  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Elijah 
Kellogg,  Artemus  Ward.  Daniel  Webster 
Kellogg,  Parish  Lovejoy,  S.  P.  Smith,  and 
Gladys  Hasty  Carroll  at  various  times  in 
their  lives. 

Both  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  were 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1825. 

Summer  residents  of  Maine  have  in- 
cluded William  Dean  Howells.  J(An 
Greenleaf  Whittler.  Booth  Tarkingxon, 
Ben  Ames  Williams,  Margaret  Deland, 
and  Walter  Lippmann. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 14,  carried  an  article  by  William  C. 
Roux  describing  Maine's  literary  trail, 
a  tour  through  the  communities  which 
helped  shape  the  personalities  and  writ- 
ings of  many  of  America's  foremost  men 
and  women  of  letters.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Roux's  article  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  14,  1966] 

LaMDMARKS  AlONG  A  LITERARY  TRAIL  IN  MaINI 

(By  Wlllan  C.  Roux) 

AcctrsTA.  Maine. — This  state  Is  noted  for 
many  things  other  than  lobsters,  scenery  and 
vacation  spots.  For  exanaple,  within  a  100- 
mlle  radius  of  Augusta,  the  capital,  are  per- 
haps more  literary  landmarks  than  one  wU! 
find  within  any  similar  circle  In  Amerlia. 

The  list  of  famous  authors  from  this  area 
Includes  contemporary  writers,  as  well  as 
many  who  have  dlstlngvilshed  themselves  In 
American  literary  history.  The  area  where 
these  writers  lived  Is  contained  roughly  In 
a  triangle  whose  top  point  U  Bangor  and 
whoee  sides  extend  along  VS.  1  to  Klttery 
and  tJ.S.  2  to  Bethel. 

A  visit  to  these  places  offers  not  only  a 
rewarding  opportunity  to  relive  a  vast  por- 
tion of  America's  literary  history,  but  also  a 
chance  to  enjoy  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
many  of  this  state's  cociBtal  and  inland 
towns.  And  throughout  this  Journey  along 
Maine's  so-called  "Literary  Trail,"  one  U 
never  far  from  comfortable  lodgings  and 
good  food. 

StTMMEH   HOUS 

Klttery  Point,  directly  outside  of  Klttery. 
Is  where  William  Dean  Howells,  dean  of 
American  letters  and  author  of  "The  RU*  of 
Silas  Lapham"  and  other  works,  had  bit 
summer  home.  And  In  the  local  cemetery, 
the  gravestone  of  Levi  Thaxter,  hujbaad  of 
Cella  Thaxter.  the  poet.  U  distinguished  by 
a  poem  written  by  Robert  Browning. 

The  trail  moves  through  York,  York  Har- 
bor and  York  Beach,  three  coastal  town* 
that  suggested  to  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  the 
wrlUng  of  "Deephaven."  And  It  was  In 
York  Harbor  that  John  Greenleaf  Whlttier 
met  the  young  woman  he  Immortalized  in 
"Maud  MuUer." 

Prom  York,  the  traU  turns  to  South  Ber- 
wick, where  Sarah  Jewett  was  born  In  184B. 
Her  home,  which  wa«  buUt  In  1780,  Is  op« 
to  the  public  during  the  summer  On  the 
outaklrta  of  town  U  the  home  of  OlwlJJi 
Hasty  Carrol,  author  of  "As  the  Eartfl 
Turns."   "Dunnybrook"   and  other  novels. 

The  next  stop  Is  Kennebunk.  where  Kea- 
neth  Roberts,  whoee  historical  novel*  rival 
thoee  of  James  Fenlmore  Cooper,  waa  bo" 
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In  the  Storer  House.  It  Is  Just  off  tJ.S.  1. 
Roberts's  summer  home,  along  with  those  of 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Margaret  Deland,  were 
at  nearby  Kennebunkport. 

Farther  along  scenic  U.S.  1  Is  Portland, 
the  city  that  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
once  deecrlbed  as  the  "beautiful  town  that 
15  sealed  by  the  sea."  He  was  born  there  in 
1807.  and  his  home  on  Congress  Street,  the 
first  brick  building  In  the  city.  Is  open  to 
the  public 

FOLKXOBE   BEPOSrrORT 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  a  well- 
stocked  repository  of  the  state's  folklore  and 
history. 

State  Route  22  leads  from  Portland  to  Bar 
Mills,  where  Kate  Douglas  Wiggln.  best  known 
for  her  'Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  lived 
In  a  fine  old  Colonial  residence  called  Qulll- 
oote.  The  barn  on  the  estate  has  been  re- 
modeled into  an  assembly  hall  and  decorated 
with  drawings  that  Illustrated  her  books. 

Miss  Wiggln  Is  burled  In  the  churchyard 
at  the  Tory  Hill  Meeting  House.  Just  a  half- 
mile  from  the  estate.  This  church  and  the 
lurroundlng  neighborhood  were  the  setting 
for  her  book,  "Old  Peabody  Pew";  a  drama- 
tization of  this  story  Is  presented  here  every 
August. 

The  tourist  then  proceeds  to  South  Casco, 
on  the  northeast  shore  of  Lake  Sebago,  where 
the  12-year-old  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  came 
to  live  with  his  widowed  mother.  Hawthorne 
Bouse,  built  In  1812,  Is  still  standing.  So  Is 
Manning  House  where  Hawthorne's  uncle 
Uved. 

The  "Literary  Trail"  next  leads  to  Bruns- 
wick. This  Is  the  home  of  Bowdoin  College, 
where  both  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  stud- 
led  and  were  graduated  w^lth  the  Class  of 
1825.  The  new  Longfellow-Hawthorne  Li- 
brary on  the  campus  contains  a  complete 
exhibition  of  manuscripts,  letters,  early  edi- 
tions, portraits  and  other  personal  memora- 
bilia of  these  two  classmates  and  close 
mends. 

NATIONAL    I.ANDMARK 

No.  25  Federal  Street  In  Brunswick,  where 
both  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  lived.  Is  not 
far  from  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  House  at 
83  Federal  Street.  This  house,  now  a  na- 
tional landmark.  Is  where  she  wrote  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin." 

The  first  Parish  Congregational  Church,  in 
which  the  author  had  her  "vision"  of  the 
itory.  Is  at  the  comer  of  Harpwell,  Maine  and 
Bath  Streets. 

SPIKEO    CHUKCH 

Nine  miles  out  of  Brunswick,  by  way  cf 
State  Route  123.  Is  Harpswell  Center  and  the 
Elijah  Kellogg  Church,  a  lovely  spired  build- 
ing that  Is  still  used  for  worship.  Kellogg 
was  the  author  of  the  well-known  boys' 
books.  "The  Elm  Island  Series"  and  "The 
Whl»p«ring  Pines  Series."  Both  series  had 
their  setting  In  the  rustic  landscape  around 
Harpswell  Center. 

Prom  Brunswick,  the  "Uterary  Trail"  also 
continues,  via  U.S.  201.  to  Gardiner.  ThU 
was  the  home  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson, 
the  three-time  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  poetry  This  is  the  -nibury  Town"  of 
hli  poems,  and  a  memorial  stone  was  raised 
In  his  honor  on  the  Town  Green. 

Here  in  Augusta,  a  few  miles  farther  along 
U5  201.  the  State  Llbrarv  In  the  State  House 
contains  more  than  200,000  volumes.  It  is 
Jnere.  too.  that  a  permanent  collection  of 
books  by  Maine's  authors  Is  maintained. 

"The  next  step  on  the  trail  Is  Thomaston. 
raw  Is  the  site  of  Montpeller,  a  reproduction 
«  the  home  built  In  1793  by  Gen.  Henry 
Khox.  Washington's  Secretary  of  War.  Haw- 
thorne made  fictional  use  of  the  family  and 
^blM^^*  in  hljj  "The  House  of  the  Seven 

About  five  miles   farther   along  US.   1   l« 
"<«*i»nd.   where   Edna   St.   Vincent   MlUay 
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waa  born.  The  site,  at  200  Broadway,  la 
marked  •with  a  tablet.  She  was  the  flr»t 
woman  to  receive  the  Pulitzer  Prize  lor 
poetry. 

"NICK    CAKT^"    HOtrSX 

The  trail  then  moves  northesist  to  Bangor. 
At  166  Union  Street  is  a  brick  house  occupied 
at  various  tlmfes  by  Owen  Davis,  the  play- 
wright, and  9ene  Sawyer,  the  author  of 
the  "Nick  Carter"  books,  a  series  of  dime 
novels  from  another  era. 

West  of  Bangor,  by  way  of  US.  2,  Is  Corln- 
na.  where  Gilbert  P»tter,  better  known  as 
Bert  L.  Standlsh,  author  of  the  "Frank  Merrl- 
well  Series  "  for  boys,  Was  bom  In  1866.  Far- 
ther along  this  route  Is  Skowhegan.  There. 
Artemus  Ward,  the  American  humorist,  once 
forked  In  a  printing  oflBce. 
'  The  tourist  then  moves  south  to  Water- 
vllle.  This  Is  the  site  of  Colby  College, 
whose  library  contains  an  Impressive  collec- 
tion of  the  mantiscrlpts  of  MalnK  authors. 
Included  Is  an  autographed  copy  of 
"My  Country  'tU  of  Thee,"  by  S. 
who  taught  modern  languages  at 
lege. 

Just  east  of  Watervllle  Is  Albion,  the  estate 
of  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  Journalist  and  anti- 
slavery  leader.  Lovejoy  was  killed  In  a  mob 
riot  In  Alton,  111..  wMle  defending  his  right 
to  a  free  press. 

WEBSTER  TfctJGHT   HEKB 

Still  another  Interesting  stop  on  the  trail 
U  Fryeburg,  on  U.S.  302,  In  the  western  pre- 
cincts of  the  state.  It  was  there  that  Daniel 
Webeter  taught  at  the  Fryebvurg  Academy 
for  the  meager  stipend  of  $20  a  month.  This 
town  Is  also  the  birthplace  of  James  R. 
Osgood,  the  Boston  publisher,  and  the  scene 
of  "The  VUlage,"  the  2.000-llne  poem  by 
Enoch  Lincoln.  poet-Dovernor  of  Maine. 

A  scenic  trip  over  VS.  302  winds  through 
lovely  hill  and  lake  cotintry  and  back  to 
Portland. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  since  I  first 
introduced  the  gun  bill  in  the  Senate 
some  3  years  ago.  the  American  public 
has  been  flooded  with  voluminous  writing 
both  condemning  4nd  supporting  this 
legislation.  Manufacturers'  lobbies  and. 
to  be  sure,  the  National  Rifle  Association 
have  been  formidable  opponents. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  greatest  strength  of  the  antag- 
onist in  this  drama  has  not  rested  on  the 
vested  Interest.  Rather  it  yhas  been 
drawn  from  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  the  right  to  bear  arms  is  nothing 
short  of  a  natural  birthright. 

In  this  week's  Saturday  Review.  Mr. 
Harold  Lavlne.  senior  editor  of  Porlaes 
magazine,  reviews  Carl  Bakal's  book  "The 
Right  To  Bear  Arms"  In  an  article  enti- 
tled "A  Lethal  License." 

I  strongly  recommend  Bakal's  book  to 
my  coUeagues.  and  I  also  want  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Mr. 
La  vine's  review,  which  illuminates  In 
capsule  form  this  fallacious  argument  of 
"the  right  to  bear  arms." 

I  sisk  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
excellent  review  printed  in  the  Record 
at  thi^s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoDovc»s: 

A  Lethal  License 
("The  Right  to  Bear  Arms,"  by  Carl  Bakal 
(McGraw-Hill.  392  pp.  »6.95).  excoriates 
the  lrresix>nBlbUlty  of  the  National  Rifle 
AssoclaUon  in  blocking  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation regulating  the  sale  of  guns,  pistols. 


and    other    missiles,    Harold    Lavlne    is    a 
senior  editor  of  Forbes  magazine. ) 
(By  Harold  Lavlne) 

It's  all  part  of  the  American  mystique: 
the  Pilgrim  father,  aettlng  out  to  kill  a  tur- 
key fur  the  first  Thanksgiving,  bis  musket 
astride  his  shoulder;  the  Mlnuteman, 
crouching  with  his  rifle  behind  a  rock  as  the 
Redcoats  approach;  the  pioneer  wrlfe,  fight- 
ing to  defend  her  cabin  while  her  man  U 
away,  her  young  ones  tugging  at  her  skirts; 
the  covered  wagons  drawn  in  a  circle,  the 
men  taking  deadly  aim  at  the  attacking 
redskin  horde,  the  women  caring  for  the 
wounded;  the  sheriff  and  the  badman,  both 
cold-eyed,  both  silent,  walking  toward  each  _ 
other  on  a  dusty.  Western  main  street.  Colts  " 
dangling  from  their  hips. 

It  makes  no  dlSerence  that  most  of  the 
militia  so  enshrined  In  American  legend 
were  exactly  what  the  Redcoats  called  them. 
a  rabble,  who  drove  George  Washington  al- 
most to  despair.  ( "I  am  wearied  to  death 
...  at  the  conduct  of  the  mlUtla."  he 
wrote.)  Or  that  it  was  the  Regular  Army 
who  really  won  the  West.  "Or  that,  with 
only  an  occasional  exception,  the  gunsUngers 
of  the  frontier  couldn't  hit  the  side  of  a 
saloon.  Most  mystiques  bear  only  a  fleeting 
relation  to  fact,  but  they  are  no  less  real  for 
that. 

Our  mystique  has  made  us  a  nation  that 
worships  firearms,  and  In  this  we  are  unique. 
Nowhere  else  In  the  world  do  men  believe 
the  right  to  own  a  private  arsenal.  Includ- 
ing machine  guns,  mortars,  and  even  ba- 
zookas, is  derived  from  God,  And  nowhere 
else  do  men  shoot  each  other — and  them- 
selves— with  such  abandon.  Every  year, 
says  Carl  Bakal  in  TThe  Right  to  Bear  Arms, 
there  are  17,000  /ataf-shootlngs  In  the  United 
States.  Since  1900,  the  first  year  for  which 
any  records  at  all  are  available,  firearms  have 
claimed  the  lives  of  760.000  Americans. 
In  all  the  wars  in  our  history,  starting  with 
the  Revolution  and  Including  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  only  530,(X)0  Americans  have  fallen 
In  battle. 

No  other  nation  has  a  death  rate  caused  by 
firearms  even  approaching  ours:  homicides, 
2.7  per  100,000  population;  suicides.  6.1  per 
100.000;  accidents,  1.2  per  100.000.  Canada 
still  Is  largely  frontier,  but  contrast  our  rec- 
ord with  Canada's:  homicides,  0.52;  stilcldes, 
2.9;  accidents,  0  8  per  100,000. 

We  kill  each  other  (and  ourselves,  too) 
with  guns  for  a  very  simple  reason ;  We  have 
them.  How  many  we  have,  nobody  really 
knows.  Bakal  says  that  some  estimates 
place  the  number  at  more  than  50  million, 
others  at  200  million,  "and  one  as  high  as  a 
billion."  Any  time  we're  angry,  we  can  al- 
ways find  a  gun  to  vent  oiur  anger  with;  any 
time  we're  despondent,  we  can  always  find 
a  gun  with  which  to  blow  otir  brains  out; 
and  sometimes,  of  course,  guns  "Just  go  off." 

Other  nations  strictly  regulate  the  sale 
of  firearms.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
example,  no  one  can  buy  a  pistol,  a  revolver, 
or  rifle  without  a  permit  from  the  police, 
who  Issue  very  few  of  them  except  to  farm- 
ers, acknowledged  hunters,  and  members  of 
shooting  clubs.  Why  should  they  when 
they  rarely  find  a  need  to  carry  guns  them- 
selves? Similar  restrictions  on  fir-irnis 
apply  In  almost  every  reasonably  civilized 
nation  In  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  by  contrast,  any  dope 
addict,  any  professional  burglar,  any  escapee 
from  an  Insane  asylum  can  buy  almost  any 
kind  of  weapon  (except  an  H-bomb)  with 
ease.  In  December  1964  a  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  bought  a  grenade  launcher 
from  a  Manhattan  gun  shop  for  (15.60  after 
turning  down  a  World  War  n  mortar  offered 
to  him  at  a  bargain  price  because,  the  dealer 
explained,  "it  takes  up  too  much  room."  At 
Just  about  the  same  time,  a  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter  bought  a  25-mm.  French  anti- 
tank cannon.     "It  was  easier  than  buying 
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«  package  of  flreeracken.  Tlxe  prloe  wu  tlSO. 
Tba  Mlemiftn  told  me:  'You  could  blaat  a 
Brink's  truck  off  the  map  wltb  thla  thing.'  " 

There  are  only  two  federal  laws  dealing 
wltb  ilrearma.  One  merely  prohibits  the 
poaaaaalon  of  machine  guna  and  other  auto- 
matic weapon*  unleaa  reglatered  with  the 
Treaaury  Department;  If  does  not  touch  pla- 
tola,  revolTors.  rifles,  or  shotguns.  The  other 
prohibits  the  Interstate  shipment  of  all  Ilre- 
arma to  and  by  convicted  felons,  people  under 
Indictment,  and  fugitives  from  justice.  It 
also  provides  that  manufactxirers,  dealers, 
Importers,  and  others  doing  business  In  flre- 
arms  acroas  state  lines  have  a  lloense.  Since 
aa  Bakal  learned  by  doing,  anyone  can  get 
a  license  simply  by  filling  out  a  Treasury 
form  and  paying  $1,  this  provision  Is  mean- 
ixigleaa. 

None  of  the  fifty  states  requires  a  permit 
or  a  license  to  purchase  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun 
and  only  seven  require  a  permit  or  license  to 
purchase  a  handgun.  And  even  In  those 
states  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone 
from  ordering  a  g^un  by  mall. 

Bakal  has  written  a  bitter,  angry — and 
timely — book.  The  bitterness  and  the  anger 
stem  from  the  fact  that,  kfter  Lee  Harvey 
Oewald  killed  John  Pltzgcrald  Kennedy  with 
an  Italian  mail-order  rifle,  a  cry  arose  for 
legislation  regulating  the  sale  of  firearms, 
eighteen  bills  were  offered  In  Congress — and 
not  a  single  one  was  passed.  They  all  fell 
victim  to  what  Is  probably  the  moet  suc- 
cessful lobby  In  Washington,  the  National 
Blfla  Association. 

The  NRA  claims  about  700,000  members, 
but  its  real  power  is  based  on  the  mystique 
of  the  gun,  the  belief  that  guns  are  insepar- 
able from  "the  American  way  of  life."  The 
NBA,  moreover,  has  succeeded  In  convincing 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  that  any  re- 
striction of  the  sale  of  guxa  would  violate  the 
Second  Amendment,  which  says  "A  well-reg- 
ulated MUltla.  being  necessary  to  the  security 
Of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  Arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 
The  amendment  clearly  was  designed  only 
to  protect  the  right  of  the  states  to  raise  and 
maintain  state  militias,  but  the  NRA  assidu- 
ously has  spread  the  misconception  that  it 
also  protects  the  right  of  teen-age  hopheada 
to  carry  pistols.  The  reason  for  the  NKA's 
attitude  Is  simple  greed:  addicts  are  Just  as 
good  a  market  for  guns  as  anyone  else. 

The  timeliness  of  Bakal's  book  is  written 
In  the  headlines.  In  the  story  of  Charles  J. 
Whitman,  the  aU-Amerlcan  l>oy  who  killed 
fifteen  people  befm^  the  police  succeeded  In 
killing  him.  The  cry  nas  again  arisen  for  a 
law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  for  such  leglalatlon. 
The  chances  are  that  nothing  will  happen. 
Just  as  nothing  happened  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy.  As  long  as  Amer- 
icana continue  to  cherish  the  gun  as  they 
cheriab  mom's  apple  pie,  Americans  will 
continue  to  kill  with  guns. 


TUSCAlOOaA.  ARCHTTECTUia: 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  would  Uke  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  my  fellow  Senators  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cana to  visit  Tuacaloosa.  Ala. 

Tuscalooea,  home  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  ig  a  dty  of  beautiful  architec- 
ture, mu^  of  n^ch  dates  back  to  the 
Civil  War  and  even  before.  Along  with 
many  other  fine  homes,  the  president's 
mansion,  which  today  houses  the.  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  was  rescued  from 
Unton  destruction  during  the  Civil  War. 
Tbday  It  is  admired  as  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  eacamples  of  Ore^  Revival 
arehlteoture  In  the  South. 

Tusealooaa  arehlteetore  also  Includes 
■licli  ante  bellum  houses  as  the  137 -year- 


old  "low  country  cotljage,"  now  a  mu- 
seum, of  ConIederat«  Gen.  Josiah  B. 
Gorgas,  and  the  Friedman  library, 
modeled  after  an  Italiati  villa. 

To  those  who  appreciate  and  revere 
the  historical  beauty  of  the  South  as  dis- 
played in  its  architecture  I  suggest  a  trip 
to  Tuscaloosa.  Those  interested  in 
southern  history  will  ftid  Tuscaloosa  ar- 
chitecture delightful. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECotD  the  text  of  a 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  article  written 
by  Richard  Miles  on  "Tuscaloosa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Birmingham   (Ala.)    Poet-Herald, 

June   14.  1966] 
TcscALOosA — A  Ctty  or  History  and  Beautt 

This  is  another  of  8e*eral  articles  on  his- 
toric and  scenic  places  to  visit  in  Alabama 
this  Summer. 

(By  Richard  Miles) 

Ravages  of  the  Civil  War  did  not  leave 
Tuscaloosa  completely  empty-handed. 

Though  Union  troops  managed  to  destroy 
almost  everything  in  Eight,  such  stately 
mansions  as  the  Gorgas  Kouse  still  grace  the 
area. 

Home  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
the  famed  "Crimson  Tide."  many  visitors  do 
not  think  about  the  history  and  beauty  of 
the  town. 

Architecture  ranging  from  an  "Italian 
villa"  to  the  modern,  marble,  glass  and  steel 
courthouse  mark  Tuscaloosa  as  a  city  of  con- 
traat. 

Deep  seated  In  Ameflcan,  Alabama  and 
Tuscaloosa  history  Is  the  Gorgas  family. 
Gorgas  House,  on  the  University  Campus, 
has  been  used  for  almoBt  every  purpose. 

It  was  once  a  mess  hB.U  for  military  stu- 
dents. Later  It  served  as  the  president's 
mansion. 

Gen.  Josiah  B.  Oorgast — whose  son  was  the 
man  who  helped  conquer  yellow  fever — 
moved  into  the  house  in  1878.  Built  in  1829, 
the  house  was  then  49  years  old. 

Amelia  Oayle  Gorgas,  the  general's  wife 
and  "Angel  of  the  Campus,"  lived  here.  The 
main  library — shelving  over  350,000  vol- 
umes— Is  named  In  her  hpnor. 

Pacing  up  to  the  might  of  the  Union  Army, 
University  President  Gterland's  wife  saved 
her  home  from  burning  to  ashes.  She  stood 
up  to  the  Union  forces  and  declared  they 
would  not  burn  her  honv:. 

In  a  show  of  womaaly  force,  she  made 
them  put  out  the  flrf  they  had  already 
started. 

Constructed  through  the  toll  of  native 
craftsmen  and  slaves,  the  house — now  al- 
most priceless — coet  $25/000  to  build  In  1840. 

Stretching  41  feet  to  the  roof  cornice,  six 
white  Ionic  handmade  aiarble  columns  Bp>an 
the  60-foot  f)ortlco  of  the  President's  Man- 
sion. The  home  of  Dr.  Prank  A.  Roee,  now 
president  of  the  Umversity,  Is  situated  In  the 
center  of  the  campus  on  Unlverslty-av. 

Prtedman  Library  was  designed  by  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  to  reeemlUe  an  "Italian  villa." 

Peaked  with  an  octagonal  cupola  which  Is 
adorned  by  open-wood  tracery  and  slender 
colonnades,  the  second  floor  roof  proclaims 
to  all  its  classic  design. 

Designed  for  Robert  Jamison,  all  mate- 
rials used  In  the  mansion's  construction 
came  from  the  owner's  land.  All  work  was 
done  by  slaves. 

Umqueness  is  not  Uoaited  to  the  exterior 
of  the  house.  The  basement  holds  a  ball- 
room, wine  cellar  and  a  plant  for  making 
gas  from  coal   to  Ught  the  house. 

Over  IS  million  was  spent  on  the  new 
county  courthouse.     It  is  only  one  of  the 


several  new  facilities  In  the  burgeoning  city 
Of  higher  learning. 

The  building  keeps  the  feeling  of  the  "Old 
South"  with  its  columns  of  glistening  win- 
dows. They  seem  to  be  sky-reaching  pu- 
lars. 

Pleading,  water  bucket-bearing  wives  of 
University  professors  saved  the  Little  Round 
House  while  Croxton's  Raiders  burned  tbe 
rest  of  the  old  quadrangle  in  1865. 

Now  the  humble  little  house  Is  almost 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  Gorgas  Li- 
brary. 

Originally  constructed  as  a  sentry  house 
for  University  military  students  In  1860,  the 
house  remains  as  a  tribute  to  the  facioltv 
and  students  who  fought  to  save  the  Uni- 
versity from  complete  destruction. 

Once  the  governor's  mansion,  the  present 
University  Club,  was  built  in  1829.  adding  to 
Alabama's  list  of  ante-bellum  mansions 

Typical  of  the  many  Greek  Revival  houses 
in  Alabama,  the  club  is  bolstered  by  six  mas- 
sive Ionic  columns  across  the  front  portico. 

Situated  at  the  corner  of  Unlverslty-av, 
and  Queen  Qity-av..  the  building  Is  now  used 
by  faculty  and  staff  members  for  a  private 
club. 


MARINE  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  increasir.gly 
concerned  with  the  necessity  for  defin- 
ing the  potential  of  the  world's  oceans 
as  suppliers  of  food,  minerals,  and  other 
resources  vital  to  an  exploding  popula- 
tion, both  in  our  own  country  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Recently  President 
Johnson  appointed  a 'national  council, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
view the  Government's  widespread  ma- 
rine resources  activities  and  advise  hlin 
as  to  the  most  effective  means  for  co- 
ordinating them.  It  is  my  conviction, 
Mr.  President,  that  any  recommenda- 
tion for  the  coordination  of  Federal 
oceanographic  programs — at  least  inso- 
far as  mineral-resource  exploration  and 
development  are  concerned — cannot  fall 
to  recognize  and  support  the  outstand- 
ing attainment  and  proficiency  in  this 
field  that  has  already  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Interior  Department's 
Geological  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Mines. 

With  this  new  and  highly  important 
responsibility  of  the  Vice  President  in 
mind,  and  with  my  own  clear  under- 
standing of  the  neeid  for  this  Nation  to 
move  forward  quickly  and  eflSclently  in 
oceanographic  research  and  develop- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  highly  Informative  ar- 
ticle titled  "Seagoing  Prospectors  From 
Tiburon."  by  Bill  Arnold,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Marin 
magazine,  published  In  Tiburon.  Calif. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ■Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  describes  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  establishing  the  foundation 
for  a  future  marine  mining  industry. 
■Working  steadily  and  quietly  together  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  scientists 
and  engineers  of  these  two  agencies  have 
made  excellent  progress  in  a  prograni 
that  until  recenUy  has  received  only 
modest  Federal  appropriationa.    Three 
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vessels  obtained  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  been  converted  for  re- 
search and  development  in  imdersea 
mineral  exploration  and  mining,  and 
other  ships  are  being  chartered  as  neces 
sary.  Experimental  models  of  ocean 
floor  sampling  and  mining  devices  are 
being  developed  and  tested.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  in  a  field  of  research  about 
which  so  little  is  known,  the  Tiburon 
center  in  California  has  established 
many  points  of  contact  with  universities. 
State  mining  and  geology  departments, 
the  defense  agencies,  and  other  organi- 
zations through  which  the  exchange  of 
existing  knowledge  and  newly  acquired 
information  is  being  facilitated. 

At  present,  geological  and  geophysical 
reconnaissance  is  being  conducted  along 
the  Alaskan  Coast,  as  part  of  this  co- 
operative program.  Next  spring,  the 
first  full-scale  expedition  to  the  coastal 
waters  of  Alaska  will  be  well  undenvay. 
In  that  little-known  area,  the  Sur\'ey  and 
the  Bureau  will  conduct  investigations  to 
develop  methods  for  defining  and  ulti- 
mately, I  am  confident,  developing  the 
high  potential  of  offshore  deposits  of 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  other  heavy 
metals  that  the  United  States  urgently 
needs.  Such  developments  will  benefit 
all  of  the  coastal  States,  including  my 
owTi  State  of  ■Washington,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  quest  of  the  Interior  Department 
Agencies  will  not  be  easy.  The  ocean 
poses  many  difficult  problems  for  those 
seeking  practical  methods  for  recover- 
ing its  hidden  resources.  It  is  an  envi- 
ronment that  is  largely  unknown  and 
often  hostile  to  man.  But,  through  the 
progress  they  have  made  thus  far,  the 
Bureau  and  the  Survey  already  have 
demonstrated  a  capability  and  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed.  They  have  also 
shown  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  care- 
fully considering  potential  harmful  ef- 
fects on  other  ocean  resources,  such  as 
fish  and  other  forms  of  sea  life,  in  plan- 
ning the  development  of  ocean  mining 
technologj'. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  responsi- 
biUty  for  coordinating  Federal  activity  in 
this  pioneering  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment should  in  large  measure  rest 
with  these  two  thoroughly  qualified 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  commend  their  record  and 
potential  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Vice  President's  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Developments. 

E^XHIsrT    1 

ll^om  the  Marin  magazine,   July  30,   1966] 
Seagoing    "Prospectors"    Prom     Tibtjron— 

US.  Sets   Stage  roa  Potentiai.   New   In- 

DVSTRT  OF  Marine  Mining 

( By  Bill  Arnold ) 

Alaskan  bound  shlpe  are  leaving  San  Pran- 
osco  Bay  in  search  of  undersea  gold,  silver 
wa  platinum  under  a  new  phase  of  a  U.S. 
iJepartment  of  Interior  program. 

It  isn't  another  gold  strike  that's  sending 
government  ships  to  Alaska,  but  the  need  to 
aore  about  the  new  field  of  detection  aad 
™au»g  of  precious  minerals  in  "the  last 
Iron  tier." 

Coordinated  under  the  department's  Ma- 
™»  Minerals  Technology  Center  in  Tiburon, 
«>•  program  la  designed  to  encourage   the 


development  of  a  privately  owned  marine 
mining  Industry  and  to  give  the  government 
Information  in  which  It  can  later  aet  policy 
In  tJie  new  field. 

The  three-year-old  Marine  Minerals  Center 
aj  "nburon  is  a  Joint  operation  by  two  de- 
rtmental  agencies — the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  engineers  staff  the  center  now, 
with  survey  scientist*  expected  to  arrive  later 
this  fiscal  year. 

"The  marine  field  Is  Just  now  really  open- 
ing up,"  according  to  Harold  D.  Hess,  a  proj- 
ect leader  with  the  Biu-eau  of  Mines,  "because 
of  the  increased  demands  nations  are  placing 
on  resources."  Pboeiphorltefi,  tin  and  tung- 
sten are  among  the  other  heavy  minerals 
the  marine  center  wUl  search  for. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  center  has  been 
Involved  with  outfitting  ships,  improving 
undersea  search  techniques  and  perfecting 
instrumentation. 

1  This  fiscal  year,  with  a  $1,200,000  budget 
that  is  three  times  greater  than  last  year's, 
the  center  is  ready  to  begin  actual  ocean 
searching. 

The  present  center  staff  of  18  Is  expected 
to  double  soon  In  the  continuing  open-ended 
program. 

Recently,  the  center  acquired  a  205-foot 
navy  tug  to  add  to  Its  two-ship  exploration 
fleet.  The  tug.  which  Is  now  under-going 
reactivation  at  Fultlon  shipyards  at  Antioch, 
has  a  range  of  12,000  miles  at  a  10- knot  speed, 
good  for  several  months  at  sea. 

Named  the  ViTginia  City  by  the  center,  the 
tug  will  undergo  e.ictenEive  modification  to 
prppare  her  for  Alikskan  waters.  Included 
w»U  be  sensitive  detection  equipment  that 
can  "profile"  the  se4  bottom  and  penetrate 
the  sub-bottom  stram. 

So  equipped,  the  'Vtrsftnta  City  will  carry 
the  center's  first  long  range  expedition  into 
Alaska  next  spring.  A  geological  survey  ship 
has  already  left  a  Redwood  City  port  to  work 
this  summer  In  locating  mineral  deposits. 

Although  the  two  Interior  Department 
agencies  share  the  long-range  program,  the 
Geological  Survey  has  the  dominant  role  in 
expioraUon  while  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is 
concerned  with  determining  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  deposits  once  they're  found. 

Tlie  first  ship  will  give  Information  valu- 
able to  the  Virginia  City  In  the  complimen- 
tary research  program. 

Alaska  wa-s  chosen  because  of  its  high  po- 
tential for  heavy  nUWng.  according  to  K.  E. 
Taylor.  61,  a  retired  navy  captain  and  proj- 
ect leader  in  charge  of  outfitting  the  Vir- 
gUiia  City.  PresentSy,  17  areas  along  the 
whole  .\laskan  coast  have  been  earmarked  for 
high  mineral  content  potential. 

Although  some  scuba  dl\ing  will  be  used, 
the  bulk  of  the  ship's  work  will  be  done  by 
surface  mounted  drlUlng  guided  by  the  detec- 
tion equipment.  Undersea  work  Is  being 
con.sldered  for  later  trips. 

The  detection  equipment  Is  so  accurate. 
Taylor  said,  that  the  ship  will  be  able  to  re- 
turn within  3  feet  otf  a  previous  drilling  in 
200-foot-deep  water. 

The  other  two  ships  In  the  center's  fleet 
are  the  165-foot  Grass  Valley,  a  converted 
navy  net-tender,  aod  the  65-foot  Cripple 
Creek,  a  former  army  cargo  vessel.  All  cen- 
ter ships  carry  the  designation  'R  V."  which 
stands  for  "research  vessel." 

For  good  luck,  the  shlpe  carry  the  names 
of  famous  mining  strikes.  "We  thought  It 
was  appropriate  to  give  them  mimng  area 
names  that  were  historically  the  biggest 
producers,"  Hess  said. 

"To  give  us  experience"  the  two  smaller 
vessels  are  being  used  for  short  trips  around 
the  bay,  He.-s  said. 

The  center  Is  working  »nth  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Bay  Toll  Crossings  In  taking  sam- 
plings for  potential  second  Bay  crossing  sites. 
Upcoming  trips  include  a  Joint  Bay  sampling 
venitire   with    the    State    Division    of    Mines 


and  Geology  and  a  trip  to  Drakes  Bay  in  "the 
near  future"  to  test  marine  Instruments. 

Te  center  Is  also  getting  information  from 
several  'West  Coast  universities,  the  navy  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  "We  need  a 
lot  of  information  about  undersea  environ- 
ment" Hess  said,  "because  so  little  Is  known." 

Research  director  of  the  center  Is  Arthur 
P.  Nelson.  53,  of  Tiburon.  Under  him  as 
project  leaders,  besides  Taylor,  are  Hess,  41, 
of  Terra  Linda,  In  charge  of  resource  de- 
lineation; Adolph  M,  Poston,  43,  of  San  Raf- 
ael, in  charge  of  instrumentation,  and 
Richard  L,  Jenkins.  34,  of  San  Anselmo,  min- 
eral sampling. 

The  Marine  Minerals  Techonoly  Center  is 
one  part  of  the  Interior  Department's  Ti- 
buron Oceanographic  Center.  The  bureaus 
of  sfKjrts  fisheries  and  wildlife  and  of  com- 
mercial fisheries  are  also  housed  there. 

The  77-acre  Installation  was  once  the  Ti- 
buron Net  Depot,  a  net-tending  station  for 
the  navy,  which  still  uses  part  of  it  for  in- 
strument testing. 


DUKE  KAHANAMOKU 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
names  of  Duke  Kahanamoku  and  Hawaii 
are  synonymous.  One  of  the  greatest 
athletes  of  the  past  half  century,  Duke 
Kahanamoku  is  truly  a  living  legend. 

He  became  Hawaii's  best  known  per- 
sonality overnight  when  he  swept  the 
Olympic  games  swimming  events  at 
Stockholm  in  1912.  Since  then  he  has 
been  a  beach  boy,  an  actor,  sheriff  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  an  official 
greeter,  restaurateur  and,  as  one  wifler 
put  it,   "everybody's  favorite  Hawsuian." 

Mr.  Leonard  Lueras  reviewed  E>uke 
Kahanamoku's  fabulous  career  In  an 
article  published  the  day  before  Duke's 
76th  birthday  this  week  by  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  as- 
ticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Duke  Kahanamoku 
(By  Leonard  Lueras) 

It's  been  a  big.  busy  year  for  Duke  Paoa 
Kahanamoku. 

Duke,  the  symbol  of  Hawaii  to  millions  of 
persons  throughout  the  world,  will  be  76 
years  old  tomorrow. 

In  the  past  year  he's  traveled  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles,  carrying  the  aloha  spirit 
to  more  people  than  any  other  Individual. 

As  he  has  throughout  lUs  adult  life,  Duke 
spent  his  75th  year  bringing  Hawaii  the  sort 
of  publicity  that  millions  of  dollars  couldn't 
buy. 

Here's  a  rundown  on  some  of  his  actlvitlee 
dtirlng  the  year ; 

He  w^as  the  first  person  named  to  both  the 
swimming  and  the  surfing  Halls  of  Fame. 

The  Swimming  Hall  of  Fame  was  opened 
at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  last  Dec.  28.  It  In- 
cluded the  world's  20  all-time  greatest  swim- 
mers— and  Duke  was  No.  1  on  the  list. 

For  the  opening  ceremonies,  Duke  waa 
reunited  with  his  old  Olympic  competitor — 
Jolinny  (Tarzan)  Weissmuller.  Also  on  hand 
was  former  Punahou  swim  great,  actor  Buster 
Crabbe. 

They  caU  Duke  the  "father  of  surfing" 
becatiae  he  Introduced  moet  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  the  royal  sport  of  old  HawaU. 
So.  when  the  Surfing  Hall  of  Fame  opened 
this  June  in  SanU  Monica,  Calif.,  Duke  again 
was  No.  1. 

More  than  2.000  surfers,  wearing  unacctis- 
tomed  coats  and  ties,  roee  at  Santa  Monica 
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OlTlC-  AtidlttMlum  to  give  Dulce  a  •tatidlng 
ovaUon  at  the  ceremonies. 

Following  that  honor,  International  Surf- 
big  magazine  dedicated  Ita  August-Septem- 
ber Uaue  to  Duke,  calling  him  "a  surfer,  who 
by  all  standards  la  king. " 

Laat  September.  Duke  was  guest  of  honor 

of  the  City  of  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  for 

the  third  straight  year  at  the  U.S.  Surfing 

-Championships,  later  telecast  throughout  the 

country  over  ABC. 

Last  December,  the  first  annual  Duke  Ka- 
hanamoku  Invitational  Surfing  Champlon- 
ahlpa  were  held  In  Duke's  honor  at  Sunset 
Beach- 
It  featured  the  world's  34  top  surfers.  One 
Surfing  publication  called  It  "surfing's  great- 
Mt  competitive  event  ever." 

CBS  showed  It  In  color  last  Saater  Sunday. 
It  was  estimated  that  between  40  million 
and  60  million  persons  watched. 

A  tobacco  company  bought  ISO  tapes  of 
the  show  to  present  to  American  ^rvtcemen 
overseas. 

The  show  was  re-broadcast  last  weekend, 
after  Its  nomination  for  an  Emmy  award  as 
the  beat  special  sports  production  of  the 
year. 

In  April,  Duke  traveled  to  Houston,  Tex., 
with  Hawaii  surfing  greats  Paul  Strauch 
Jr.  and  Fred  Hemmlngs  Jr.  This  was  for  the 
first  Houston-Hawaii  Surfing  Week,  r.nd  for 
seven  days  Duke  and  his  c(»npanlons  were 
Houston's  guesta. 

They  made  numerous  public  appearances, 
tQcludlng  one  at  the  National  AeronauUcs 
and  Space  AdmlolatraUon  faciUtles  as  guests 
of  the  astronauts. 

In  May,  Duke,  Hemmlnga,  Strauch  aod 
surfer  Butch  Van  Artadalen  represented  Ha- 
waii In  Southern  California  In  the  Broadway 
department  store  chain's  "Salute  to  Hawaii" 
pramotion.  j 

The  chain  bought  tTSO.OOO  worth  of  IsUnd 
producu  In  what  was  called  "the  biggest  de- 
partment store  promotion  ever  arranged  on 
behalf  of  Hawaii  merchandise." 

Duke  and  his  companions  ap>peared  at  30 
Southern  California  shopping  centers  during 
the  promotion.  Duke  presented  the  mayor 
of  each  city  he  visited  with  a  Hawaiian  flag. 

When  Duke  vUlted  Mallbu's  surfing  beach 
on  that  trip,  he  arrived  in  a  Rolls  Royce 
with  surfboards  on  the  top.  This  got  nation- 
wide newsreel  coverage  and  Duke  said:  "My 
boys  and  I  sliowed  "em  how  to  go  surfing." 

Duke  has  been  making  newspaper  bead- 
lines  for  two  generations,  and  the  press  still 
loves  hUn. 

Jim  Murray  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  wrote 
a  nationally  syndicated  colimin  during 
Duke'a  Southern  California  vialt  in  which  he 
said:  > 

"I  dont  know  who  the  greatest  athlete  of 
the  half  century  was,  but  I  know  who  one 
of  them  was — a  great,  lion-hearted  old  man 
I  spoke  to,  between  doses,  at  the  Ambassador 
(Hotel)  the  other  afternoon." 

Duke  ma<le  the  Jan.  17  Issue  of  Sports 
lUuatrated  in  an  article  by  Honolulu  writer 
Ted  Kurrua  which  was  called  "The  Swim- 
ming Duke  ol  Walklkl." 

He  was  mentioned  by  nationally  syndicated 
eotumnlBts  Walter  Wlnchell.  Karl  Wilson  and 
Harb  Caen. 

Duke  got  a  tremendous  ovation  when  he 
appeared  on  the  Bd  Sullivan  TV  show  In 
Ifew  Tork  last  January.  The  show  has  twice 
been  broadcast  naUonally.  Duke  also  ap- 
psarad  on  Arthur  Godfrey's  radio  program 
on  his  Kew  Tork  trip. 

In  March,  when  entertainer  Don  Ho  made 
his  fliAACalnland  appearance  at  Hollywood's 
(iut  Drove,  Duke  went  along.    He  was 
nVoduced  nightly  to  sellout  crowds. 

vne  night.  Duke  wrapped  his  suit  ooat 
around  his  waist  in  place  of  a  grass  skirt  and 
danced  the  hula  for  the  Orove  audience.  A 
photographer  got  a  picture  that  moved  all 
over  the  world  via  United  Preas  International. 
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But  one  of  the  top  netra  pictures  of  the 
year  was  taken  last  May  3  when  Duie  did 
another  hula — this  time  with  the  Queen 
Mother  of  England.  '    -^ 

Photographer  Werner  Sttoy  got  the  picture 
when  Duke  gave  Her  Majeety  a  quick  hula 
lesson  during  her  stopover  at  Honolulu  In- 
ternational Airport. 

^  That  photograph  made  ft'ont  pagee  all  over 
the  world — a  priceless  bit  9t  Island  publicity. 

Duke  became  a  poUtlcEC  campaigner  this 
year — for  a  few  days.  He  eumounced  that 
he  would  be  a  RepubUoan  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor. 

That  made  more  nationwide  headlines, 
even  though  Duke  stepped  gracefully  out  of 
the  political  arena  shortly  after. 

Duke  has  become  an  ambassador-at-large 
for  Hawaii.  The  Walklkl  nightclub  bearing 
his  name  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  country.     It's  a  tourist  "must." 

Despite  the  recent  airline  strike,  which 
cut  the  niunber  of  summer  visitors  to  Hawaii, 
there  always  were  double  lines  of  persons 
waiting  to  get  into  Dukes. 

Duke's  name  Is  on  numerous  surflpg  and 
clothing  Items  distributed  Internationally— 
surfboards,  tennis  shoea.  bathing  suits. 
sportswear. 

Honolulu  author  Joe  Br^nnan  has  Just 
written  Duke's  biography.  "Duke  of  Hawaii  " 
Several  Hollywood  procjucets  are  interested  in 
doing  a  movie  of  Duke's  ife. 

During  his  76th  year,  Dvike  crowned  beauty 
queens,  attended  banquets,  helped  land  a 
marlln  In  the  annual  Blllfleh  Tournament  In 
Kona,  became  honorary  district  commodore 
In  the  Coast  Guard,  and  wbs  the  recipient  of 
the  State's  first  Medicare  card. 

Because  Duke  is  so  active,  many  people  for- 
get that  he  had  a  serloua  heart  attack  !n 
1955,  was  treated  for  gastric  ulcers  In  1962 
and  had  a  blood  clot  removed  from  his  brain 
that  year. 

But  today  his  health  Is  considered  excel- 
lent. He's  up  early  every  day,  and  by  6:30 
a.m.  he  can  be  found  In  Top's  on  the  Ala 
Moana  eating  breakfast. 

Then  he's  off  to  the  Walklkl  Tacht  Club. 
where  he  likes  to  spend  ttxe  day  on  his  28- 
foot  power  boat,  the  Nadu  K  II.  The  name 
of  the  boat  combines  his  flist  name  with  that 
of  his  wife  of  26  years.  Nadlne. 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  between  300  and  400 
of  the  thousands  of  cloee  friends  Duke  has 
made  over  the  years  will  attend  a  luau  In  his 
honor  at  his  nightclub. 

Duke  Isn't  a  big  talker,  so  he  probably 
won't  be  making  much  of  a  speech  at  his 
birthday  luau.  He'll  probably  dip  Into  a 
massive  bowl  of  pol,  runUqate  a  few  seconds 
on  his  busy  life,  then  repeat  one  of  his  favor- 
ite phlloeophlee : 

"I  never  have  any  plans;  Just  go  by  ear." 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pjesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the  Record 
two  additional  statements  received  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  relating  to  prayer  In  pub- 
lic schools.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  read  »11  of  the  state- 
ments, previous  Insertions  were  made  on 
August  23  and  24  at  pages  20295  and 
20451.  respectively,  and  others  will  be  In- 
serted subsequently. 

There  being  no  obJe<Jtlon.  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATXMrNT   OF   RoBEKT    P     DrINAN.    S.J..    DXAN 

or  THi  Boston  CoLLjECt  Law  School 
Pr.  DaiNAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Distinguished  Senators,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  speak  In  oppoeltlon  to  the  proposal  on 
which  hearings  are  being  Held  this  morning 


It  Is  difficult  to  overstate  the  significance' 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  never 
been  amended  In  all  of  American  history 
The  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
which  spell  out  the  fundamental  guarantees 
have  existed  there  now  In  a  remarkably  dur- 
able way  under  the  oldest  written  operative 
constitution  In  the  world. 

The  one  partially  successful  attempt  In 
American  history  to  change  the  First  Amend, 
ment's  provisions  was  the  Blaine  Amend- 
ment and  that  proposal,  which  all  tut 
imssed  the  Senate  except  for  one  vote,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  have  simultaneously  don* 
two  things.  It  would  have  required  Blb.e- 
readlng  In  the  public  schools  while  slmul- 
taneously  denying  any  federal  aid  or  state 
supix>n  for  church-related  schools.  The 
Blaine  Amendment  refiected  the  mood  at 
that  time  and  sought  somehow  to  capture 
the  mood  and  seek  the  apotheosis  of  a  publlo 
school  with  Blble-readlng. 

Justification  therefore  for  amending  the 
Bill  of  Rights  In  the  nature  of  things  should 
be  very,  very  serious.  And  especially  it 
seems  to  me.  should  it  be  grave  when  we 
consider  that  the  16  words  about  religion  In 
the  First  Amendment  have  served  us  well 
In  this  country  and  that  they  have  gone  un- 
challenged, really  undefined.  In  the  period 
from  1791  until  at  least  1947.  We  shoulf 
say.  therefore,  that  in  the  long  range  wi 
have  had  only  20  years  of  constitutional  con- 
struction and  only  seven  decisions  at  moB-. 
In  which  the  establishment  clause,  which 
Is  In  Issue  here  today,  has  been  defined. 

We  therefore  should  say  that  before  we 
change  the  substance  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment that  we  should  be  very  certain  that 
the  changed  version  Is  more  advantageous  to 
today's  religiously  pluralistic  nation  than  the 
wording  of  that  amendment  can  be. 

I  wish  to  speak  therefore  about  three  dis- 
tinct but  closely  related  subjects. 

First,  the  problem  of  the  secularj^atlon 
of  the  public  school:  secondly,  the  Impoesl- 
blllty  of  any  "voluntary"  prayer  being  the 
answer  to  this  problem:  and.  third,  I  want  " 
to  speak  about  the  Infirmities,  the  Inconsis- 
tences and  the  contradictions  which  are  Im- 
plicit m  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148  which 
Is  being  discussed  here  today. 

Let  me  speak  first  about  the  secularization 
of  the  public  schools. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  student 
population  In  church-related  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  has  more  than  doubled. 
These  schools — operated  by  Catholic.  Luth- 
eran. Orthodox  Jewish  and  other  groups— 
now  enroll  every  seventh  child  who  goes  to 
school  In  America.  The  unprecedented 
growth  of  these  institutions  In  the  last  20 
years  Is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the 
secularizing  process  which  has  been  gclng 
on  over  a  long  p>erlod  of  time  In  the  public 
schools. 

The  private  sectarian  school  seeks  to 
create  a  religious  orientation  within  its  cur- 
riculum which  will  combine  with  secular 
learning  the  essential  elements  of  the  Scrip- 
tural, sacred  and  spiritual  values  of  the 
Judaeo-Chrlstlan  culture.  Th%  nonpublic 
church-related  school  Is  built  on  the  premise 
that  the  orientation  of  the  public  school 
Is  and  must  continue  to  be  secular:  some 
advocates  of  denominational  schools  would 
In  fact  claim  that  the  public  school  Is  »ec- 
ularlstlc — even  to  the  point  of  unconstitu- 
tionally "establishing"  a  secular  or  nonrell- 
glous  philosophy  of  education. 

Whatever  one  might  think  about  the  need 
of  wisdom  of  private,  church-related  schools. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  public  school  has 
become  an  Institution  where  religious  values 
may  be  referred  to  or  taught  only  In  the 
moet  general  way.  It  is  a  school  whose  cnly 
religious  orlentetlon  is  that  It  has  no  re- 
ligious orientation. 
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The  public  school  has  In  fact  been  an  In- 
stitution of  this  character  for  a  long  time: 
the  banning  of  Blble-readlng  and  of  prayer 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1963  merely  stripped 
away  the  widespread  Illusion  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  school  somehow  combined  piety 
and  learning  In  an  eminently  satisfactory 
way.  The  various  constitutional  amend- 
ments proposed  by  congressmen  and  senators 
to  restore  to  the  public  schools  the  last  ves- 
Uges  of  their  piety— Blble-readlng  and 
prayer— constitute  an  almost  irrational  re- 
fusal to  surrender  one  of  the  most  persistent 
myths  m  American  life — the  Illusion  that  the 
public  school  can  train  future  citizens  in 
morality  and  piety. 

Every  attempt  to  restore  religion  to  the 
public  school  is  an  endorsement  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  education  that  maintains  that  piety 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  moet  helplul  and 
possibly  an  indispensable  means  to  Inculcat* 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals.  And  I  say,  repeat- 
ing a  bit.  that  this  is  but  an  echo  o:  that  il- 
lusory hope  that  prompted  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  almost  a  century  ago  to 
pass  the  Blaine  amendment.  The  hope  at 
that  time  was  that  they  would  freeze  the 
status  quo.  keep  the  Bible  In  the  public 
schools  and  downgrade  and  possibly  eliminate 
church-related  private  schools. 

Now,  as  a  Catholic  and  as  an  educator,  I 
more  than  moet  Americans  concede  and  la- 
ment the  thunderous  silence  about  religion 
in  the  public  schools.  '  Along  with  an  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  critics  of  the  public 
schools.  I  note  with  regret  that  vlrtuallv 
&U  public  school  administrators  have  failed 
to  give  any  leadership  or  exercise  any  initia- 
tive In  establishing  courses  about  religion  or 
any  programs  dealing  with  the  history  of  reli- 
gion and  Its  Impact  In  world  events.  And  I 
say  categorically  that  the  absence  of  ob- 
jective teaching  about  religion  In  the  pub- 
Uc  school  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  educa- 
tional limitations  of  public  eductalon  In  this 
country.  Now  no  one  pretends  that  the 
Btructurtng  of  courses  about  religion  or  the 
selection  of  personnel  to  teach  these  coiu-ses 
are  easy  tasks.  But  educators  would  con- 
cur that  religion  should  have  Its  place  In 
a  public  school  curriculum  which  teaches 
every  subject  from  art  to  zoology. 

There  are  several  feasible  and  constltu- 
Uonal  ways  by  which  the  secularization  of 
the  public  school  can  be  lessened.  No  one 
pretends  that  any  of  these  methods  Is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  but  clearly  they  offer  a 
more  realistic  way  by  which  students  can  ac- 
tually learn  about  religion  than  Is  offered  by 
the  so-called  "voluntary"  prayer.  Among 
the  clearly  available  and  perfectly  constitu- 
tional options  open  to  the  public  school  are 
the  following: 

1.  Released  or  dismissed  time  off  the  school 
premises,  clearly  validated  In  1952  by  the 
Zorach  opinion. 

2^  Teaching  about  religion.  The  United 
states  Supreme  Court  went  out  of  Its  way 
m  the  majority  and  concurring  opinions  to 
^tnt  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
i«82  and  63  opinions  was  not  saying  any- 
ttJrg  against  the  consUtutlonallty  of  teach- 
ing about  religion. 

3.  A  study  of  the  Bible.  Once  again  the 
t^urt  expressly  stated  that  the  Bible  as  llt- 
M  ^n./^^^'^'^  ^  °°«  °^  '»^«  ^o'-ld-s  most 
Kudied  certainly  can  and  should 

»vui7h'»'';"'"l',°'*'  °^  ^^^  options  that  are 
to^,^;'  'f>,P''^""=  '"=*^°°'  educators-whlch 
»  wsure  they  have  neglected-but  why  Is  it 

S?yer^«n''h  '^'^  ^"^^  "^"  *  "voluntary" 
ffin/?!,^!''  ""^y  "Ignlflcant  effect  In  neu- 
ofrl^r.^on^''  *"'?"'=*  °'  30  hours  every  week 
heJI  ,5      T   'etching    on    the   mind    and 

Slon  fn.'^x**'  "  ""^  *°  '^^  that  the 
^tion  for  the  problems  that  arise  from  a 
J^ar  or  a  secularUtlc  school  will  not  be 

De  found  in  the  introduction  of  the  so- 
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called  "voluntary"  prayer  into  the  dally  rou- 
tine of  children  in  the  public  school. 

Let  me  come  to  my  second  point.  The 
impossibility  of  this  so-called  "voluntary" 
prayer  being  a  solution  to  the  secularized 
school. 

The  gentlemen  here  are  familiar  with  the 
hearings  that  were  conducted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  three  years  ago.  and  I 
have  here  one  volume  of  the  three  volumes  of 
the  2.774  pages  of  testimony  which  were 
elicited  m  the  spring  of  1964,  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  testimony  demonstrates  over- 
whelmingly that  the  reaction  of  Congress  at 
that  time  was  not  reeponslve  to  any  profes- 
sional body  of  educators  or  any  organized 
or  unorganized  religious  body.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  2,700  pages  of  testimony  mani- 
fest rather  the  obvious  and  sometimes  truly 
pathetic  desire  of  cotngressmen  to  be  Iden- 
tified m  the  popular  mind  with  those  In- 
dividuals who  want  more  godliness  In  our 
schools  and  more  fervor  In  our  public  piety. 

We  might  have  hoped  that  this  nostalgia 
for  the  past  that  erupted  In  June  1963  when 
the  Bible  and  prayers  were  banned  by  the 
Supreme  Court— we  might  have  hoped  that 
that  might  have  subsided  by  August  1st.  1966, 
Clearly  educators  and  religious  leaders  have 
come  to  a  broadly  based  consensus  that  the 
sectarian  practices  that  were  struck  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  had  at  best  minimal 
educational  or  religious  values. 

The  piety  of  Congress  continues,  however 
and.  gentlemen,  piety  Is  most  commendable 
but  I  must  say  that  the  piety  of  the  Senate 
seems  to  have  receded  from  the  more  fervent 
devotion  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
two  years  ago.  becaiise  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  146  proposals;  most  of  these 
proposals  wanted  both  Bible  reading  and 
prayers  In  the  public  schools,  and  Senate 
Resolution  148  Is  going  to  settle  for  voluntarv- 
prayers  without  even  a  pious  affirmation  that 
the  Bible  Is  worthy  of  reading. 

Well,  if  congressional  piety  has  been  on 

,.  !.JT,^''*'  "^*°  perhaps  It  may  be  that  soon 
It  will  not  be  a  problem. 

It  Is  dtstreaslng  to  me,  I  say.  with  great 
candor,  and  with  great  regret,  it  is  distress- 
ing for  me  to  have  to  say  that  I  was  requested 
and  strongly  urged  to  testify  here  today  bv 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  Individual's 
and  organizations,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  leaders  In  all  of  these  three  reli- 
gious bodies  Is  strongly  opposed  to  any  con- 
stitutional change  in  the  First  Amendment 
which  would  permit  voluntary  pravers  In  the 
public  school.  Why  is  It  then.  I  ask.  that  40 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  Intro- 
duced In  March  1966  a  resolution  seeking  to 
do  that  which  Is  directlv  opposed  to  the  beet 
Judgment  of  virtually  all  of  the  religious 
leaders  and  denominational  groups  in  the 
nation?  Why  have  these  40  senators  sub- 
scribed to  a  resolution  seeking  to  accomplish 
an  objective  which  the  leading  churches  and 
synagogues  of  American  have  vehemently  re- 
pudiated as  unwlae  a,nd  unconstitutional? 
For  what  reasons  do  46  senators  seek  to  ap- 
pear more  pious  than  the  churches  and  more 
righteous  than  the  Supreme  Court? 

It  Is  also  distressing  to  me  to  note  that  no 
professional  organization  of  educators,  to  my 
knowledge,  would  endorse  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  would  permit  the 
recitation  of  prayers.  By  what  process  of 
reasoning,  therefore,  do  40  senators  think 
that  they  can  or  should  propose  an  addition 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  nation  which  has  not  been  requested 
and  indeed  has  been  rejected  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  public  school  educators  in  America? 

Experts  on  constitutional  law  who  will  sup- 
port Senate  Resolution  148  are  as  scarce  as 
the  reUgionlsts  and  educators  who  will  en- 
dorse it.  The  vast  legal  literature  about  the 
Engel  and  Schempp  decisions  has  in  general 
tended  to  Join  the  consensus  among  reli- 
gionists and  educators  to  the  effect  that  an 


amendment  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  is  not  the 
way  to  bring  religion  into  the  public  school. 

However,  I  repeat  again  that  I  am  not 
minimizing  In  any  way  the  problem  to  which 
Senate  Resolution  148  is  directed.  I  think 
that  It  IS  very  clear  that  the  problem  of 
furnishing  academically  adequate  instruc- 
tion about  religion  and  morality  in  the  pub- 
lic school  is  a  problem  which  Is  much  more 
acute  than  most  educators  win  admit  and 
more  crucial  than  most  parents  and  even 
churchmen  realize.  The  public  school, 
furthermore,  has  as  one  of  its  tasks  the  ad-' 
vancement  of  community  understanding  in  . 
the  face  of  serious  and  substanUal  religious 
differences  In  our  populaUon.  The  public 
school  cannot  carry  out  that  task  unless  It 
can  teach  children  to  learn  to  understand 
and  appreciate  and  respect  the  religious  dif- 
ferences around  them,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  by  a  blackout  of  discussion  of  religious 
differences  in  the  school  where  these  future 
American  citizens  attend  for  the  first  17  vears 
of  their  lives. 

If  I  may  make  an  analogy  which  I  think  is 
appropriate:  The  non-treatment  of  the  Negro 
which  has  characterized  American  pubUc  ed- 
ucation until  the  recent  past  has  clearly 
added  to  and  deepened  the  prejudice  of  the 
white  majority  toward  the  Negro  about  whom 
they  have  learned  virtually  nothing  m  the 
pubUc  school.  Similarly,  non-treatment  of 
religion  In  the  public  school  can  only  result 
In  the  perpetuation  Into  the  next  generation 
of  existing  misunderstandings  over  religious 
differences. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  beyond  dispute  that 
the  proposal  in  ResoluOon  148  offers  no  solu- 
tion whatsoever  to  the  religious  vacuum  in 
the  public  school.  And  I  think  that  the  In- 
eptness  and  the  undeah-abillty  of  the  pro- 
P«au  contained  in  148  become  even  more 
evident  when  we  examine  the  unbelievably 
amorphous  and  ambiguous  language  of  this 
resolution,  and  1  come  therefore  to  my  third 
and  final  point.  ' 

r.y^^^  °^,'^^  "*"^*^  proposed  In  Senate  B«b- 
olution  148  is  the  •permitting"  of  "volun- 
tary partlclrwtlon  by  students  .  .  in  pray- 
ers. No  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  necessary  to  permit  prayers.  It  Is  very 
clear  that  If  children  want  to  voluntarily 
participate  m  a  prayer  which  does  not  inter- 
fere wnth  the  academic  program  of  the  school. 
they  may  do  so. 

The  basic  contradiction,  as  I  see  It  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148  oomes  from  the  removal 
of  the  prohibition  from  "the  authority  ad- 
ministering any  school"  from  providing  for 
■  .  .  the  voluntary  participation  by  student* 
■^  m  prayer."  However  you  read  that  it 
gives  to  any  school  official  the  broadest  power 
t»  provide"  for  prayers  by  pupils,  and  if  a 
school  official  provides  for  prayers,  can  this 
prayer  be  said  to  be  voluntary?  m  every 
definition  of  the  term,  in  every  dictionary 
provide  for"  includes  the  Idea  of  a  pera<m 
or  liiatltutlon  arranging  beforehand  forsome 
service  which  will  be  received  by  individuals 
at  least  on  a  quasi-Involuntary  basis  Con- 
sequently, it  is  difficult  to  undenrtand  how 
prortdlng  for  prayers  by  school  officials  can 
result  in  voluntary  participation 

■nie  inherent  oontradictlon  is  so  bafBlnK 
that  I  fOT  one  conclude  that  the  purposes  and 
intent  of  this  resolution  are  simply  not  clear 

.kI»  it  ^'*?   "^"^   ol'scure  when  you   read 
that  there  la  withdrawn  from  school  officials 
who   can   provide   for  prayers  the  power   to 
pr«crlbe  the  form  of  content  of  any  prayer 
and  I,  for  one,  cannot  imagine  a  school  offi- 

!^J^^°:  °°i^''  ""^  ^»'><1.  has  the  power  to 
provide  for  the  recitation  of  prayer,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  authority  to  prescribe 
the  form  of  content  of  a  prayer  for  which 
he  has  authorization  to  provide. 

The  incredible  obscurity  of  this  thing  U 
further  compounded  by  the  shadowy  refer- 
ence to  people  In  a  public  buUding  for  whom 
"voluntary  participation   ...  in  prayer"   !• 
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also  guaranteed.  The  reference  apparently  la 
to  citlzena  In,  a  "public  building"  audi  as 
a  conrtbouae  irbere  "tbe  authority  adminis- 
tering ..."  aucb  "public  building"  may  pro- 
vide for  tbe  "voluntary  participation  in 
prayer." 

Tbe  amorphouB  alma  of  thla  resolution  do 
not  stop  with  public  Institutions.  Every 
public  building  which  Is  "supported  in  whole 
or  In  part  through  tbe  expenditure  of  public 
funds"  will  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an 
official  authorized  to  -"provide  for"  prayers 
"by  students  or  others."  No  definition  of  "In 
part"  Is  supplied — ^^us  permitting  the  In- 
ference that  a  private  achool  which  receives 
federal  subsidies  for  children's  lunches  may 
be  sufficiently  "supported  .  .  .  Ln  part"  to  be 
subject  to  any  public  official  who  desires  to 
"provide  for"  prayers  for  the  students. 

Two  oonclusions.  Whatever  may  be  said 
above  Is  not  Intended  in  any  way  to  minimize 
the  enormous  problems  which  the  sec\ilarlsa- 
tlon~  of  the  pubUc  school  has  created  In 
America.  As  a  Catholic,  I  am  fully  aware  of 
this  problem  since  at  least  half  of  all  the 
Catholic  children  go  to  church-related  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Educators 
and  religious  leaders  with  the  help  of  Con- 
graaa  and  state  legislatures  should  resolutely 
confront  tbe  problem  and  seek  to  overcome 
MM  fast  as  possible  the  neglect  and  non-treat- 
ment of  religion  in  the  public  schools.  But 
surely  an  almost  Incredible  amendment  to 
t^e  Plrst  Amendment  can  only  make  more 
unresolved  this  problem  which  some  have 
-  called  Intractable. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  ever  approved 
Resolution  148  and  sent  it  to  the  states  for 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  them  within 
a  period  of  seven  years,  the  entire  nation 
would  be  profoundly  confused  by  reason  of 
the  basic  ambiguities  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  This  confusion 
could  and  would  lead  to  division  and  to  dis- 
unity and  I  say  this  In  conclusion,  that  the 
passage  of  this  Joint  Resolution  Mo.  148 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  a  profotmd  mis- 
take. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

PaonsT&NT  BfiNXSTZKS  roR  School  Pkatkks 

AKD  Bible  Rxading 
(Statement  presented   to   Subcommittee   on 
Constitutional  Amendments  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  by  Oary  Q.  Cohen, 
B.D.,  8.T.M,,  Th.  D.,  August  2,  1966) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
.  mlttee,    many    interesting    and    informative 
arguments   are   being   offered    to   this  Sub- 
committee   to    convince    its    members    that 
school  prayers  should  or  should  not  be  of- 
fered.   I  side  with  those  who  support  volun- 
tary prayer  In  school  and  who  desire  to  see 
this  nation  so  recognize  Ood.    I  believe  that 
all  American  school  children  should  be  just 
as  free  as  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  open  their  day  with  prayer. 
For  the  purpose  of  my  testimony  I  should 
r   like  to  t\im  the  attention  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  an  issue  which  Is  often  overlooked, 
but  one  which  must  be  emphasized. 

I  submit  that  the  primary  issue  before 
Congress  is  whether  or  not  provision  will 
now  be  made  to  remove  the  nationwide  pro- 
hibition of  school  prayers,  so  that  Americans 
again  may  have  the  freedom  to  decide  for 
themselves  to  pray  or  not  to  pray  in  their 
own  schools. 

A  nationwide  prohibition  of  school  prayer 
and  Bible  reculing  surely  does  exist.  As  a 
result  of  several  recent  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority (pinions,  state  agencies,  school  boards. 
local  schools,  and  Individual  teachers  every- 
where are  expected  to  prohibit  classroom 
prayers  and  Bible  re<Mllng.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  schools  were  required  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  prayer  immediately.  In 
Other  places  school  boards  and  even  states 
iMve  continued  to  permit  daily  prayer  and 


Bible  reading,  assuming  tiiat  particular  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not  apply  to 
them.  However,  wherever  the  continued 
practice  of  voluntarj-  prayer  Is  legally  chal- 
lenged, the  courts  seem  to  feel  compelled  to 
decide  against  prayer.  S«ch  decisions  do  not 
claim  necessarily  to  be  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  local  case,  but  on  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  majority  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  bit  by  bit  prohibition  of 
school  prayers  and  Blbls  reading  Is  applied 
to  community  after  coraimunity  throughout 
the  nation  with  the  certainty  of  Inevlta- 
blUty. 

The  city  of  Hawthorne,  New  Jersey,  pro- 
vides an  illustration  of  this  process.  The 
school  board  of  Hawthorne,  which  had  pre- 
viously permitted  prayef  and  Bible  reading 
In  the  schools  of  Its  district,  decided  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinions  did  not  apply  to 
Hawthorne.  No  legal  challenge  to  the 
^board's  decision  arose  frpm  the  community. 
However,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  acting  on  the  precedent  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  declslofis,  Impoeed  his  ob- 
jection to  Hawthorne  by  talting  the  school 
board  to  court  and  wlnring  a  decision,  com- 
pelling the  board  to  discontinue  school 
prayers.  Hawthorne  learned  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions-  are  considered  the 
"law  of  the  land"  and  do  indeed  apply  to 
Hawthorne,  regardless  of  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  Hawthorne. 

SlnUlar  Illustrations  ctuld  be  made.  The 
point  is  that  a  national  prohibition  of  school 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  has  abolished  the 
freedom  of  American  communities  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  will  per- 
mit prayers  in  their  own  schools. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  a  na- 
tional prohibition  of  s(^ool  prayers  is  un- 
desirable. Our  nation  is  composed  of  190 
mllUon  citizens  who  come  from  varied  reli- 
gious backgrounds.  Thty  hold  to  differing 
views  on  religious  exercUes  in  public  schools 
and  elsewhere.  Total  prohibition  of  prayer 
In  schools  IB  only  one  of  those  views.  Cur- 
rently that  view — prohibition  of  prayer — en- 
Joys  that  privileged  position  of  national  gov- 
ernment support,  backed  by  the  police  power 
of  the  state.  Such  support  of  dfce  view  above 
all  others  on  a  national  level  unwarrantedly 
interferes  with  the  free<lom  of  citizens  In  all 
parts  of  the  nation  to  determine  how  they 
shall  exercise  their  religious  views. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
now  being  considered  by  this  Subcommittee 
would  explicitly  lift  the  national  prohibition 
of  prayer.  It  would  thereby  Immediately 
restore  the  freedom  for  communities  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  permit  prayer  In  their 
schools. 

If  and  when  the  Senate  is  permitted  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  it  oan  vote  only  one  of 
two  positions.  (1)  A  two-thirds  majority 
supporting  the  amendment  would  approve 
the  position  that  the  process  of  terminating 
the  prohibition  of  prayer  should  be  Initiated. 
On  the  other  hand,  (2)  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment would  support  tfce  position  that  the 
national  prohibition  of  prayer  should  remain 
In  force. 

Thus,  approval  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  assure  that  no  one  religious  view 
would  enjoy  federal  government  support  over 
another.  It  would  mean  that  people  In  their 
own  communities  could  decide  the  matter 
for  themselves,  making  use  of  the  channels 
of  policy-making  available  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  ctefeat  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
Senate's  asserting  that  only  one  religious  view 
on  school  prayers  may  Stand  In  America.  No 
differing  practices  would  be  permitted  any- 
where in  any  community  in  any  part  of  the 
country  under  any  circumstances.  School 
prayers  would  be  forbidden  everywhere:  no 
school  or  community  could  choose  to  follow 
any  other  position. 


Yet  the  evidence  continues  to  demonstrate 
that  Americans  overwhelmingly  do  favor  an- 
other position — namely,  the  freedom  to  pray. 
The  Senators  have  repeatedly  heart  opin- 
ions from  their  constituents  concerning 
school  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  They — and 
all  of  us — have  seen  the  numerous  polls 
which  consistently  show  that  as  high  as 
80-90%  of  the  American  people  want  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  schools.  During 
the  last  three  years  In  community  after 
community  Individuals  and  groups  coming 
from  all  walks  of  life  have  clamored  for  the 
freedom  to  pray.  The  governors,  the  nation's 
mayors,  teachers,  politicians,  civic  organlza- 
tlona,  veterans  groups,  parents  clubs,  garden 
clubs,  religious  groups — all  have  asked  that 
the  prohibition  be  lifted  and  that  they  be 
free  to  decide  in  their  own  community  to 
pray  or  not  to  pray. 

However,  one  group  of  people  has  appeared 
to  be  in  opposition  to  prayer — and  that  it 
the  clergy.  The  official  organs  and  the 
spokesmen  for  a  number  of  church  groups 
with  Imposing  names  have  done  much  to 
create  the  impression  that  ministers  oppose 
prayer  In  school  for  rea£ons  which  they  are 
quick  to  list. 

Many  of  us  Protestant  ministers  found  It 
difficult  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
American  ministers  opposed  school  prayers 
and  Bible  reading.  We  began  to  suspect  that 
a  false  Impression  that  mimsters  opposed 
prayer  had  been  created  artificially.  Many 
of  us  discussed  this  disturbing  problem  and 
felt  that  It  was  time  for  ministers  to  demon- 
strate that  clergymen  do  In  fact  favor  vol- 
untary prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the 
schools.  We  were  given  the  help  of  Inter- 
national Christian  Youth-USA,  a  national 
Protestant  youth  organization,  which  In 
previous  years  had  done  much  to  make 
known  the  nation-wide  support  of  school 
prayers. 

Today,  I  have  In  my  hand  to  present  to 
this  Subcommittee  the  names  of  nea.-ly  lour 
thousand  Protestant  mimsters  from  more 
than  seventy  Protestant  denominations  and 
all  fifty  states  who  constitute  the  Informal 
committee  known  as  Protestant  Ministers 
for  School  Prayers  and  Bible  Reading. 

We  four  thousand  ministers  have  readily 
and  quickly  endorsed  a  statement  expressing 
our  convictions.  I  should  like  to  present  our 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee: 

"As  a  Protestant  minister,  I  wish  to  state 
my  firm  conviction  that,  due  to  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  provision  now  needs 
to  be  made  In  the  United  States  of  .\merlca 
for  individuals,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  be 
free  to  pray  and  to  read  the  Holy  Bible  in 
our  public  schools  and,  In  general,  to  recog- 
nize Almighty  God  in  the  public  life  of  our 
Nation." 

Additional  signatories  are  being  added  at 
a  rapid  rate;  we  estimate  that  Protestant 
Ministers  for  School  Prayers  and  Bible  Read- 
ing will  double  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  work  of  Protestant  Ministers  for  School 
Prayers  and  Bible  Reading  actively  dispells 
the  Impression — created  by  the  staff  members 
of  some  church  organizations — that  Amer- 
ican clergy  oppose  prayer. 

As  you  well  know,  most  ministers  meet 
with  a  congregation  of  people  at  least  one* 
and  often  several  times  a  week.  Others, 
such  as  myself,  are  professors  in  colleges  and 
seminaries'  where  we  meet  regularly  with  «M 
brightest  young  minds  of  our  churches.  We 
ministers  are  in  a  position  to  know  fne  opin- 
ions of  our  people  in  our  churches,  our 
schools  and  our  commimities. 

Before  the  Senate,  either  through  thi» 
Subcommittee  or  the  body  as  a  whole,  de- 
cides not  to  approve  the  proposed  co"*": 
tutlonal  amendment,  it  should  be  rsmindefl 
of  these  opinions  of  so  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  including  the  ministers 

The  Senate  has  the  opportimlty  to  set  m 
motion  a  process  by  which  the  freedom  oi 
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decision  on  school  prayers  may  be  restored 
to  American  communities,  school  t)oards  and 
school  systems.  The  Senate,  Joined  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  may  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  people  for  their  ratifica- 
uon  through  their  state  legislatures. 

I  submit  that  each  community  needs  to  be 
iree  to  make  up  its  own  mind,  making  use 
of  the  normal  processes  of  policy-making 
available  to  It.  Let  the  people  of  Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania,  determine  a  policy  which 
differs  from  Brooklyn  if  they  will.  Let  the 
people  of  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  differ 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  if  they  will. 

Let  us  not  require  national  conformity  to 
any  one  particular  religious  view  on  school 
prayers,  but  let  the  American  people  decide 
Jor  themselves  in  their  own  communities 
what  position  they  will  take.  Prayer  is  far 
too  personal  a  matter  and  religious  con- 
victions are  far  too  diversified  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  any  other  national  body  to 
reqmre  national  conformity  to  one  religious 
new  or  another. 

Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  draw  an  analogy 
from  our  nation's  history.  Scarcely  a  gen- 
eration ago  this  country  experienced  another 
national  prohibition — the  prohibition  of 
"Intoxicating  liquors."  Large  numbers  6i 
people  who  held  strong  conrtctions  against 
alcoholic  beverages  managed  to  compel  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  conform 
to  their  particular  view  of  liquor.  All  Amer- 
icans were  prohibited  from  manufacturing, 
selling.  tran&p<:)rting,  importing,  or  exporting 
liquors.  The  police  power  of  the  state  was 
expressly  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  did 
not  sh-ire  the  established  view  of  prohibition. 

For  more  than  thirteen  years  this  national 
prohibition  existed.  Then  In  1933,  after 
many  years  of  confusion  and  disturbance  the 
prohibition  was  removed  by  means  of  a  con- 
sututlonal  amendment.  The  American  peo- 
ple through  their  Congress  and  their  state 
legislatures  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
TMtion^l  uniform  policy  of  prohibition 
against  liquor  was  undesirable.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
communities  or  states  should  permit  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportetion  of  liquor' 
should  be  determined  freely  by  the  com- 
munities themselves. 

In  the  years  since  1933  communities  have 
solved  the  problem  for  themselves.  Some 
have  chosen  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  their  boundaries  while  others  have 
permitted  it.  The  people  of  Ocean  City,  New 
Jersey,  have  chosen  a  policy  different  from 
that  of  New  York  City.  The  people  of 
Gainesville,  Texas,  differ  from  Chicago. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  this:  whUe  liquor 
lad  prayer,  of  course,  differ,  the  principle 
underlying  the  removal  of  the  two  prohibi- 
tions is  the  same— the  freedom  of  commtm- 
ity  decision  rather  than  national  prohibi- 
tion. 

Let  us  remove  the  present  national  pro- 
hibition of  prayer. 

Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  close  by  remind- 
ing you  that  prayer  is  simply  the  recognition 
w  cxxl.  As  Americans  we  all  share  in  a  won- 
aerful  religious  and  cultural  heritage  which 
u  rooted  in  our  acknowledgement  that  God 
aoes  Indeed  govern  m  the  affairs  of  men. 
countless  Institutions  of  our  nation,  as  well 
tS.n  V,^l^  ''°*'''  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
reunited  States  as  a  nation  does  even  today 
recognlM  God  in  Its  public  life.  I  personally 
Ma  Chaplain  in  the  Umted  States  Army 
«and  In  testUnony  of  this  fact 

Den^f  11^^^  1°"^  ^^'^  ^*  '"^"o^  '"^blch  will 
KtaoliPH"  ^"'«=»°  people  once  again  to 
«^owledge  and  offer  volunUry  prayer  to 
God  in  our  public  schools.  '  *-    ^       "^ 

aiil^^^f,'  ^°"  '^'^•^  *^e  action  which  will 
Du^,  ^^^''^  P^""'*  o^  »"le  children  in  a 
ttth'.^'  kindergarten  to  be  free  to 
"^  the  Creator  for  their  milk  and  cookies. 

m^r.^T'  ^°"  ^^^^  *^e  af^'on  ^htch  will 
oiffwsntiate  u.  from  the  Oommtmlst  oooiw 


tries  In  which  one  wbo  offers  a  prayer  to  ▲!• 

mighty  God  In  a  public  school  might  be  sub- 
ject to  arrest  by  the  stAte. 

I  ask  that  you  take  the  action  which  will 
again  permit  this  God-blessed  nation  to  dis- 
charge Uie  oMlgation  of  gratitude  which 
it  has  to  the  Almighty.  In  the  woras  oi  tne 
first  Inaugural  address  of  George  Washing- 
ton, "No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  conducts 
the  affairs  of  men  more  than  those  of  the 
umted  States"  (30  April  1789). 

I  ask  that  you  take  the  action  which  will 
make  our  school  children  Just  as  free  to  be- 
gin their  days  with  prayer,  as  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  ask,  on  behalf  of  the  nearly  4,000  Amer- 
ican ministers  who  have  already  endorsed 
our  statement,  that  you  "Let  my'people  go" 
to  be  free  to  recognize  Almighty  God  In  the 
public  life  of  our  nation. 

Thank  you. 


CREDIT  UNIONS  MEET  CHALLENGE 
OF  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  observes  its 
fifth  anniversary,  one  of  the  bright  s|X)ts 
in  this  vast  cooperative  hemispheric  ef- 
fort is  the  outstanding  growth  experi- 
enced by  the  credit  union  movement. 

This  grassroots  approach  to  economic 
growth  and  social  justice  has  literally 
worked  miracles  in  many  Latin  American 
countries  since  that  day  in  1955.  when 
under  the  gentle  prodding  of  an  Ameri- 
can Marj'knoll  missionary.  Father  Dan 
McLellan,  a  handful  of  natives  of  Piino, 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  collected  $28  to 
establish  the  first  credit  union  in  that 
country.  Prom  that  $28  was  to  grow  the 
biggest  credit  union  system  in  Latin 
America.  Peru  now  boasts  over  530 
credit  unions  with  215.000  members  hav- 
ing a  net  savings  of  $21.5  million  and 
cumulative  loans  of  nearly  $60  million. 

Thousands  of  low-income  families  in 
Latin  America  are  experiencing  the  thrill 
of  being  able  for  the  first  time  to  buy  and 
build  better  homes;  get  good  drinking 
water;  develop  sewage  facilities;  and  buy 
seeds,  fertilizer,  and  farm  implements  to 
produce  more  and  better  food.  These 
benefits  are  the  results  of  joining  re- 
sources through  credit  unions. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  1966  special 
message  to  the  Congress  on  foreign  aid, 
pinpointed  the  importance  of  self-help 
He  said : 

I  recommend  a  Foreign  Aid  program  to  help 
those  nations  who  are  determined  to  help 
theniiselves. 

We  know  that  without  self-help  and 
mutual  assistance,  both  on  the  public 
and  private  levels,  as  governments  and 
individuals,  the  goals  for  social  justice 
and  economic  development  established 
imder  the  Alliance  lor  Progress  cannot 
be  achieved.  After  all,  we  as  a  coimtry 
can  only  provide  a  small  margin  of  the 
human  and  material  resources  which  are 
needed  for  development.  The  major  ef- 
fort— the  will,  the  leadership,  the  hard 
work,  and  even  moat  of  the  resources — 
must  come  from  the  nations  and  the 
peoples  Involved  in  this  "vast  hemi- 
spheric effort." 

A  prime  element  of  self-help  is  to  be 
found  within  the  people  themselves.  Al- 
liance nations  are  demonstrating  an  in- 
creased  will    to   encourage   conditions 


which  stimulate  their  owti  people,  to 
undertake  nev  and  expanded  private 
initiatives. 

When  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  started  to  assist  In  the 
credit  union  field  in  Latin  America  In 
September  1962,  there  were  only  430 
credit  unions  with  a  little  over  100.000 
members  with  savings  of  S4.2  million. 
Their  total  loans  were  just  $4  million. 

Recent  figures  show  startling  growth. 
There  are  now  some  2,000  credit  unions 
in  12  Latin  American  countries.  These 
organizations  take  In  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion members  with  net  savings  of  $31 
million.  More  important  still  is  the  fact 
that  these  credit  unions  have  extended 
loans  totaling  $87  million. 

This  rapid  development  has  brought 
with  it  the  promise  of  better  living  stand- 
ards, broadened  concepts  of  democratic 
action  on  the  grassroots  level,  and  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  responsibility  neces- 
sary for  decisiormiaking  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Innumerable  stories  can  be  told  of  how 
credit  unions  have  changed  the  lives  and 
the  outlook  of  thousands  of  humble  and 
industrious  people  in  Latin  America. 
These  people,  farm  and  city  dwellers 
alike,  were  formerly  subject  to  usurious 
interest  rates,  such  as  the  street  mer- 
chant of  a  small  Jungle  town  who  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  lO-percent  inter- 
est a  day  for  money  to  buy  produce  for 
his  market  stall.  The  same  man  today 
can  borrow  for  1  percent  a  month,  thanks 
to  the  establishment  of  a  credit  union. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  cases  of 
how  the  formation  of  a  good  credit  union 
can  change  the  lives  of  people  is  that  of 
Iquitos,  a  steamy  jungle  town  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon  River  in  the 
Peruvian  jungle.  Iquitos  had  its  heyday 
during  the  rubber  boom  50  years  ago. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  boom,  traffic  al- 
most stopped  with  the  outside  world. 
Within  the  last  10  years  the  city  has 
made  a  spectacular  comeback,  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  formation  of  one  of 
the  biggest  and  fastest  growing  credit 
unions  in  Latin  America. 

In  1960,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
forward-looking  Peru\1ans.  one  a  parish 
priest,  the  Nuestra  Senora  de  Fatima 
Credit  Cooperative  of  Iquitos  was  found- 
ed with  each  member  ptiying  300  soles — 
about  $12 — a  year,  in  order  to  be  active 
and  eligible  lor  a  loan.  Membership 
mushroomed,  as  the  people  of  Iquitoa 
saw  how  their  new  Joint  coopex'ative  ven- 
ture covered  a  multitude  of  family  needs. 

People  in  all  walks  of  life  reaped  bene- 
fits. 

A  fish  peddler  In  the  public  market 
who  had  lived  In  a  hovel  was  able  to  sa^e 
and  borrow  enough  to  build  a  house. 

A  jungle  worker  who  often  pledged  a 
large  share  of  his  future  earnings  In  ex- 
change for  supplies  and  equipment  now 
pays  1  percent  a  month  for  a  loan  to 
cover  his  needs. 

A  teacher,  Isolated  through  the  rainy 
season  in  a  jungle  school,  who  previ- 
ously had  to  pay  a  money  lender  100 
soles  a  month  to  collect  his  paychecks, 
can  have  the  credit  union  do  it  for  10 
soles  and  earn  Interest  on  his  money  at 
the  same  time. 
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The  Agency  for  International  devel- 
opment—AID— has  played  a  key  role 
along  with  the  UJS.  financed  Social 
Progrese  Trust  Fund  ot  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican. Development  Bank  In  backing  these 
"self-help"  programs  in  Peru  and  other 
Latin  American  countries.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  Alliance  in  1961  the 
'Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  provided 
Peru's  National  Credit  Union  Association 
with  a  loan  for  $1  million  for  use  In 
financing  home  purchases  by  its  mem- 
bers. 

Much  of  the  credit  union  activity  In 
Latin  America  has  centered  around  the 
crucial  area  of  home  bulldlns.  "Seed 
capital"  from  long-term  locuis  has  made 
i^ossible  the  construction  of  thousands  of 
homM  throughout  Central  and  South 
America.  Two  Peruvian  savings  and 
loan  associations.  El  Peru  and  EH  Pueblo 
Jiave  received  financial  assistance  for  $1 
million  each  for  their  successful  pro- 
grams of  financing  home  construction. 

Although  not  quite  as  spectacular  as 
Peru,  growth  in  other  countries  has  been 
encouraging.  ColomMa  has  established 
444  credit  unions;  Ecuador,  188;  Bolivia, 
166;  Costa  Rica.  102;  Brazil.  99;  Ven- 
ezuela, 98;  Guatemala.  78;  El  Salvador, 
73;  Honduras,  71;  Panama.  70;  and 
Nicaragua,  49. 

In  Honduras,  the  average  savings  per 
member  of  the  credit  unions  represent 
10  percent  of  the  per  capita  Income. 
Most  of  the  credit  unions  in  Honduras 
are  in  rural  areas  and  loans  are  granted 
predominantly  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion, the  major  loan  categories  being 
fertUlaers,  seed,  and  implements.  Thus, 
these  new  savings  institutions  are  deeply 
Involved  in  the  pursuit  of  the  major 
Alliance  for  Progress  alms  of  Incorporat- 
ing millions  of  poverty-stricken  fanners 
Into  the  mainstream  of  economic  life 
while  contributing  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  food  for  internal  consump- 
tion. Along  with  other  measures,  the 
establishment  of  these  credit  unions  Is 
helpbig  dtvenif  y  production  and  stabilize 
national  economies,  and  at  the  same  time 
i^:<ovlde  more  purchasing  power  to  rural 
and  urban  low-income  groui>s. 

The  f  ormatitm  of  credit  unions  is  also 
contributing  to  the  develcvment  of  a  new, 
community  co(H?erative  spirit.  In  one 
eommimity  all  class  bcuriers  were  bndcen 
when  humble  market  women,  teachers 
and  professionals,  military  and  civilian 
"aathorities  including  the  Governor  and 
mayor.  Joined  the  credit  union.  With 
a  common  goal,  they  are  now  working 
together  well  and  without  friction. 

Another  community  was  so  politically 
divided  that  one  faction  would  not  ever 
speak  to  the  other.  An  invitation  to  an 
organization  meeting  was  sent  out  and 
12S  people  attended,  including  members 
of  both  parties.  After  listening  to  the 
Objectives  of  the  credit  union,  not  only 
did  they  begin  talking  to  each  other  but 
-decided  to  cooperate  and  do  something 
to  help  themselves. 

"^I  believe  that  these  case  histories,  and 
many  more  which  could  be  cited,  demon- 
strate democracy  at  work.  Likewise, 
they  point  out  something  which  is  at  once 
enlightening  and  encouraging — that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  working  and 


achieving  palpable  progress  at  the  grass- 
roots level,  creating  tht  desire  for  better- 
ment through  self-help  amoiig  the  peo- 
ple. 

Although  the  desire  to  organize  for 
self-improvement  is  dormant  in  most 
human  beings,  it  often  take  encourage- 
ment and  proper  guidfince  from  knowl- 
edgeable leaders  to  achieve  action  and  re- 
sults. 

Thei^fore,  the  United  States,  through 
its  AID  program  is  pnovidlng  education 
and  training  programs,  basic  to  sound 
growth  at  local,  country,  and  regional 
levels.  The  U.S.  Credit  Union  National 
Association — CUNA — through  a  con- 
tract with  AID  operates  a  training  cen- 
ter for  credit  union  leaders  in  Lima,  Peru,; 
which  services  other  Latin  American 
countries  as  well,  and  provides  other 
assistance  to  the  credit  union  movement. 
Hundreds  of  crfedit  ualon  ofBcials  have 
received  advance  training  through  the 
Lima  training  center. 

The  Credit  Union  National  Association 
estimates  that  by  1971  more  than  3,000 
credit  unions  will  be  operating  in  Latin 
America,  with  approjdmately  1  million 
members  and  $32.5  million  in  capital. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  plain  hard  work 
and  commonsense  to  found  credit  unions 
where  nothing  but  poverty  and  mistrust 
existed  before.  But  B4  human  and  legal 
obstructions  were  met  and  overcome,  and 
the  credit  union  began  to  prove  itself, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  people  did 
have  some  money. 

It  began  to  literally  come  out  of  the 
ground,  from  mattresses  and  other  hid- 
ing places,  and  ss  it  did,  the  people 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  it  could 
be  made  the  tool  of  man.  These  nearly 
successful  attempts  at  organizing  credit 
unions  inspired  similar  groups  through- 
out Peru,  and  other  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

After  all,  if  the  poor  of  Puno — one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  desolate  areas  on 
earth — could  create  an  institution  which 
would  enable  people  tc  finance  the  first 
X-ray  machine  in  the  area,  schoolbuses 
for  their  children,  houses  of  concrete 
to  replace  floorless  huts,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  l>eneflt».  why  would  not 
this  same  cooperative  self-help  work 
in  other  areas? 

A  major  step  forward  in  the  credit 
union  movement  of  .Peru,  and  other 
countries  has  been  organization  on  a 
national  level.  In  1158  the  Peruvian 
system  was  given  a  Ug  boost  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Peruvian  National 
Pederatlpn  of  Credit  Cooperatives.  The 
adoptionvof  standard  bylaws  and  ac- 
coimtingT>rocedures  and  reduction  of  the 
time  necessary  for  legal  recognition  made 
further  rapid  expansion  possible. 

But  as  is  usually  ttie  case  these  im- 
pressive gains  were  not  lost  on  competi- 
tive organizations,  tn  1961  another 
great  step  forward  for  Peruvian  credit 
unions  took  place  in  the  formation  of 
the  Peruvian  Central  Credit  Cooperative 
in  1961. 

Alliance  for  Progress  "seed"  capital 
made  available  to  this  organization 
through  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
was  helpful  in  providing  cash  for  some 


of  the  credit  unions  threatened  when 
their  enemies  tried  to  start  runs. 

Although  Peru's  credit  union  move- 
ment is  not  necessarily  the  oldest  ir.  Latin 
America,  it  is  certainly  the  most  success- 
ful from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  and 
physical  achievements. 

A  leading  U.S.  cooperative  finance  spe- 
cialist has  pointed  out  that  for  every  $i 
In  technical  assistance  costs  for  credit 
urUon  development  in  Latin  America,  $20 
in  new  capital  has  been  mobilized  and 
put  to  work  during  the  first  year. 

It  is  an  ironic  fact  but  true  that  those 

•who  are  least  able  to  pay  must  always 
carry  the  heaviest  burden  of  credit  costs. 
This  situation  Is  partially  remedied 
through  credit  unions  which  charge  rea- 
sonable rates,  while  setting  a  pattern  for 
other  lending  institutions  and  develop- 
ing the  habit  of  savings. 

It  Is  worthy  of  no^  that  the  very  first 
item  on  the  action-program  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
last  March  in  Buenos  Aires  reads  as 
follows : 

To  stimulate  the  growth  and  mobilization 
of  private  savings,  by  means  of  national  poli- 
cies that  will  make  it  poeslble  to  strengthen 
capital  marlcetfi  and  to  eliminate  the  .egal  or 
institutional  obstacles  that  affect  their  es- 
tablishment, where  they  exist. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  we  all 
well  icnow,  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  for- 
eign policy  with  Latin  America.  I  would 
submit  that  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
the  Alliance  is  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Lincoln  Gordon 
pointed  out  recently: 

We  see  the  objectives  of  development  and 
democracy  as  indivisible. 

The  credit  union  movement  represents 
the  democratic  process  par  excellence  in 
Its  many  operations.  Credit  unions  are 
controlled,  owned,  and  operated  by  the 
people  in  the  community  for  their  own 
benefit. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  they  hold  one  of 
the  brightest  promises  for  the  future  of 
Latin  America,  and  that  their  eminent 
success  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  Latin 
Americans  and  the  individuals  and  pro- 
grams of  our  Government  which  are  as- 
sisting in  their  formation. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  NATIONAL 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACADEMIES 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress I  proposed  in  the  Senate  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  criminal  justice 
academies  at  a  number  of  law  schools 
throughout  the  country.  I  made  this 
rroposal  because  I  felt  that  we  cannot 
overcome  crime  in  this  country  until  we 
know  much  more  about  it.  and  until  we 
have  trained  many  more  people  O)  work 
in  the  fields  of  crime  prevention  and 
crlmlrAl  justice. 

At  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral I  referred  my  proposal.  S.  1288.  to 
the  Crime  Commission  for  active  consid- 
eration.    It  is  my  understanding  that 
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this  proposal  is  currently  receiving  close 
attention  at  the  highest  stafif  levels. 

Since  I  made  the  proposal  last  year, 
I  have  become  even  more  convinced  that 
W2  need  this  type  of  approach  In  our 
nationwide  battle  against  crime. 

The  appalling  growth  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency in  recent  years  in  America  is 
a  subject  of  increasing  concern  to  all  of 
us.  The  crime  rate  in  this  country  has 
doubled  since  1940  and  this  rate  seems 
to  be  increasing,  especially  in  crimes  of 
violence  and  offenses  connected  with  nar- 
cotic drugs. 

This  growing  lawlessness  has  an 
enormous  Impact  on  the  dally  lives  of 
our  citizens,  and  Indeed  on  the  very  qual- 
ity of  life  in  our  society.  The  cost  of 
crime  runs  into  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually;  indeed,  It  is  estimated  that 
we  spend  more  than  $5  billion  a  year 
on  the  system  of  criminal  administra- 
tion alone.  And  the  human  costs  of 
crime,  both  physical  and  psychological, 
are  so  staggering  and  complex  that  they 
cannot  really  be  computed. 

The  first  responsibility  of  government, 
as  Thomas  Hobbes  observed  centuries 
ago,  is  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
to  insure  the  Individual  citizen's  per- 
sonal protection  and  security.  When  we 
look  at  the  mounting  lawlessness  in  our 
land,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  not 
adequately  meeting  that  responsibility. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  our  fail- 
ure: the  lack  of  any  effective  controls 
over  the  weapons  of  violence;  the  exist- 
ence of  slum  ghettos  which  breed  dis- 
respect for  law  and  the  violence  of  anger 
and  dispalr:  and  the  inability  of  our  cor- 
rectional systems  to  rehabilitate  and 
rescue  lawbreakers  from  a  life  of  re- 
peated crime. 

But  even  more  generally,  there  has 
been  a  growing  awareness  that,  in  one 
way  or  another  the  traditional  processes 
or  our  criminal  justice  system — from  law 
enforcement,  through  the  courts  and  on 
into  institutional  treatment,  probation 
and  parole — are  simply  not  performing 
adequately.  More  crimes  are  committed, 
fewer  criminals  are  apprehended,  the  rate 
of  recidivism  among  those  apprehended 
is  increasing.  It  was  with  this  in  mind 
that  President  Johnson  last  summer  ap- 
pointed a  National  Crime  Commission  to 
study  all  aspects  of  the  process  of  crim- 
inal Justice,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  overhaul  of  our  entire  sys- 
tem—a grand  strategy  for  a  national 
attack  on  crime  and  delinquency. 
.  The  Commission,  composed  of  dis- 
toguished  citizens  and  excellently 
staffed,  has  worked  for  more  than  a  year. 
Its  report  to  the  President  is  due  in 
Januari'.  But  there  are  hidicatlons  that 
'be  Commission's  recommendations, 
^gerly  awaited  by  aU  of  us,  will  be  tenta- 
tive rather  than  definitive,  that  its  report 
*Tll  reveal  only  the  existence  of  an  ice- 
wrg,  not  describe  it.  and  that,  therefore, 
we  are  barely  at  the  beglrming  of  an 
overaU  program  to  fight  crime. 
♦K^i^^  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  As 
we  Executive  Director  of  the  Commls- 
aon,  James  Vorenberg,  candidly  admitted 
^  a   recent   speech    at   Harvard    Law 


School,  the  Crime  Commission's  major 
problem  is  ignorance. 

The  sharpest  shock- 


He  said— 

has  been  discovering  the  extent  to  which  we 
lack  even  the  most  essential  knowledge  about 
crime  and  the  degree  to  which  we  make  do 
with  untested  assumptions,  myths  and  over- 
simplifications. 

There  are  many  forces  standing  In  the  way 
of  an  overhaul  of  our  criminal  system  .  .  . 
But  the  most  powerful  Inhibiting  factor — and 
the  one  which  reinforces  the  others— is 
ignorance. 

Tlie  truth  is,  as  the  Commission  has 
discovered,  that  after  all  these  years  we 
still  know  astonishingly  little  about 
crime,  its  causes,  its  incidence,  and  its 
prevention  and  cui-e.  We  don't  even 
know,  for  example,  how  much  crime  exists 
in  this  country.  'We  do  know  that  the 
existing  methods  of  crime  reporting  are 
woefully  inadequate — so  much  so.  that  it 
has  been  recently  estimated  that  the  true 
incidence  of  crime  may  be  as  much  as 
ten  times  the  incidence  actually  reported. 
And.  of  course,  this  means  that  we  are 
equally  ignorant  at)out  how  the  total 
volume  of  crime  breaks  down  into  its 
component  parts. 

This  ignorance  has  serious  implica- 
tions. It  means  we  cannot  really  diag- 
nose the  ills  that  cause  crime  or  rational- 
ly allocate  our  resources  to  fight  various 
tsTJes  of  crime,  or  even  evsduate  the  re- 
sults of  the  policies  we  presently  follow 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  process. 
At  present  we  simply  have  no  adequate 
way  of  measuring  how  effective  any  par- 
ticular crime  prevention  techniques 
may  be,  and  of  course,  no  means  at  all 
for  measuring  its  effectiveness  against 
other  techniques  to  which  we  might  allo- 
cate our  limited  resources. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  also  em- 
phasized this  point  in  a  recent  speech 
to  the  National  Symposium  on  Science 
and  Criminal  Justice ; 

As  Attorney  Genera]  of  the  United  States 
in  an  age  of  space,  I  have  fceen  amazed  by 
the  fact  that  we  only  dimly  know  even  the 
extent  of  crime  in  America. 

The  FBI  has  long  been  the  world  leader 
in  the  compilation  of  crime  statistics  and 
Mr.  Hoover  has  worked  unrelentingly  to  Im- 
prove both  the  sources  of  Information  and 
the  training  of  all  law  enforcement  officers 
along  the  same  superior  and  professional 
standards  of  the  FBI. 

But  Mr.  Hoover  and  all  those  aasoclatM 
In  the  tasks  of  law  enforcement  have  long 
recognized  that  there  are  serious  vacuums. 
Unreported  crimes  are  widespread.  The 
margins  of  error  In  local  crime  reporting 
systems  may  even  ba  great  enough  as  to 
raise  fundamental  questions  about  how  we 
allocate  resources  to  the  whole  criminal  en- 
forcement machinery.  Nor  are  police  really 
able  to  measure  their  effectiveness  without 
a  fuller  and  more  accurate  range  of  data. 

We  face  the  same  problem  in  our 
courts.  The  judge,  throughout  the  proc- 
ess from  arraignment  to  sentencing, 
must  make  a  host  of  decisions,  each 
critical  to  the  effective  administration 
of  justice,  without  any  real  factual  basis 
Sot  knowing  what  the  effect  of  such  de- 
cisions will  be,  either  on  the  person  be- 
fore him  or  on  others. 


The  Supreme  Court  recently  handed 
down  a  landmark  decision  in  the  Miran- 
da case  involving  the  admissability  of 
confessions.  It  required  police  to  warn 
a  suspect  of  his  right  to  remain  silent 
and  to  have  a  lawyer  before  submitting 
to  interrogation. 

Even  since  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Escobedo  2  years  eariier,  the 
question  raised  by  the  Miranda  case  has 
been  the  subject  of  great  public  debate. 
The  Justices  were  asked  to  balance  the 
defendant's  right  to  be  free  from  self- 
incrimination  against  the  public's  inter- 
est in  effective  law  enforcement.  But 
despite  all  the  debate  and  controversy, 
when  each  individual  Justice  sat  down 
to  his  task  in  Miranda,  he  totally  lacked 
the  facts  necessary  to  strike  this  balance 

in  a  knowledgeable  way.  He  lacked 
data  on  the  extent  to  which  confessions 
are  necessary  for  convictions,  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  new  rule  would  in- 
hibit the  making  of  confessions  in  the 
future,  and  he  had  even  less  of  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  convic- 
tions have  a  deterrent  effect  on  other 
crimes.  In  short,  however  he  decided, 
he  was  maldng  at  best  an  educated  guess. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Justices 
in  the  Miranda  case  is  the  same  problem 
confronting  policymakers  throughout 
the  spectrum  of  the  criminal  justice 
process.  Until  we  confront  this  problem 
of  our  Ignorance  directly,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  come  up  with  effective 
reforms  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice, 
or  to  mobilize  community  support  for 
them. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  the  resources  to  overcome  our  pres- 
ent ignorance  atwut  crime.  But  it  will 
require  placing  a  new  emphasis  on  re- 
search in  this  area — an  emphasis  com- 
parable to  the  effort  we  have  made  In 
space  and  health.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment presently  spends  some  $23  bil- 
lion a  year  on  research,  almost  $1  bil- 
lion on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
alone.  Yet  the  present  Federal  research 
in  the  criminal  field  is  only  some  $13  to 
$15  million  annually.  This  is  .simply  not 
enough.  We  must  provide  for  the  field 
of  criminal  justice  the  same  sort  of  focus 
and  leverage  that  we  provided  in  the 
mental  health  field  with  the  creation  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
And  we  must  upgrade  the  importance, 
in  the  public  mind,  of  work  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  field,  to  attract  to  every  part 
of  that  field  people  of  ability  to  adm-inis- 
ter  the  system  and  to  do  research  about 
crime. 

I  think  that  establishing  national 
criminal  justice  academies  could  pro- 
\ide  the  kind  of  focus  we  need. 

The  establishment  of  such  great  re- 
gional centers  for  research,  education, 
and  training  in  all  aspects  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  process  could,  in  my  judg- 
ment, make  a  major  contribution  to  our 
war  on  crime. 

It  would  dramatize,  and  if  you  will, 
glamorize,  the  importance  of  reseerch  in 
tills  area,  thereby  serving  to  bring  forth 
and  bring  together  the  intellectual  re- 
sources necessary  to  illuminate  these 
areas  of  darkness.    It  would  increase  the 
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■odal  respectability  and  prestige  of  a 
eaxeer  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  and 
it  would  provide  the  training  ground  for 
the  great  Increase  In  mlddle-manage- 
moit, personnel  which  are^needed  to 
piopert^r  administer  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

ITp  to  now  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  not  provided  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  the  level  of  assistance  for 
training  in  law  enforcement  adminis- 
tration that  is  needed.  In  fiscal  1967,  for 
example,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
budgeted  $395  million  for  training  sup- 
port for  State  and  local  educational  per- 
sonnel. The  analogous  figure  in  the 
eriminal  Justice  field  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  that,  some  $6  million.  Yet  a 
host  of  new  and  challenging  Jobs  Is 
springing  up — In  neighborhood  commu- 
nity service  centers,  in  the  corrections 
and  parole  fields,  in  the  areas  of  youth 
corrections  and  narcotics  rehabilitation 
and  of  course  on  the  front  lines,  as  law- 
yers in  criminal  practice. 

In  the  corrections  field  alone,  a  recent 
study  by  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Crime  and  i:>ellnquency  indicates  an  ap- 
palling shortage  of  skilled  personnel.  Of 
the  46,000  employees  In  State  correc- 
tional institutions,  the  study  reveals  that 
67  percent  were  merely  custodial  person- 
nel, and  only  about  1  percent  were  In- 
TDlved  in  rehabilitation  and  treatment. 
Although  the  American  Corrections  As- 
sociation recommends  that  there  be  at 
least  1  treatment  staff  manber  for 
every  40  prisoners,  the  present  nation- 
al average  is  1  to  180  and  11  States  have 
greater  than  1  to  500. 

When  you  consider  these  statistics,  it 
is  a  small  wonder  that  oiir  prison  systems 
have  been  so  imsuccessful  at  rehabllita- 
tfon,  and  .that  the  rate  of  recidivism  is 
so  high.  Unless  we  find  ways  to  train 
people-for  the  creative  jobs  which  are  re- 
quired to  have  aa  effective  corrections 
system,  "corrections"  will  continue  to  be 
no  more  than  euphemism  for  Isolation. 

BAr.  President,  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  great  regional  centers  for  re- 
search and  training  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice area  would  awaken  the  Nation  to 
the  lnux>rtance  of  woit  in  this  field.  It 
would  attract  able  people  to  careers  In 
criminal  justice,  and  it  would  make 
possible  the  Intensive  and  wide-ranging 
research  effort  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  learn  enough  about  crime  to  com- 
bat it  successfully. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Crime  Conunls- 
sion  will  recommend  the  enactment  of 
Federal  legislation  to  establish  centers 
of  the  kind  I  propose,  and  that  Congress 
Will  implement  that  recommendation  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 


PROORAM  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RICE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr  J^ONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
dellflrhted  to  read  in  a  recent  Issue  of  tlie 
Saturday  Review  an  article  by  Paul 
Deiitachman,  outlining  the  efforts  of  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in 
the  Philippines  to  increase  rice  yields 
through  devel(H}lng  Improved  seed  varie- 
ties and  more  effective  farming  tech- 


niques. It  is  a  chronitle  of  a  most  Im- 
pressive program — one  financed  by  our 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations — a 
program  which  should  be  emulated  by 
other  developing  countiies. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  foreign  aid 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
month  to  Increase  empfaasis  on  adaptive 
agricultural  research  lA  himgry  nations, 
I  hope  that  our  aid  administrators  will 
take  a  close  look  at  the  record  of  this 
Institute,  and  work  with  other  develop- 
ing nations  in  setting  up  similar  research 
centers.  There  is  encouraging  evidence. 
I  might  add,  that  they  are  moving  rapidly 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  that  this  article 
from  the  Saturday  Review  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IRRI  pnxs  Empty  Rice  Bowls 
(By  Paul  DeutScbman) 

(Paul  Deutschman,  a.  free-lance  foreign 
correspondeiit  based  In  Sew  York  City,  has 
been  foreign  editor  of  Life,  a  Marshall  Plan 
and  U.S.  foreign  aid  consultant,  and  a  spe- 
cial assistant  In  the  State  Department.  He 
is  now  writing  a  book  oa  emerging  patterns 
of  the  private  sector's  Iftvolvement  In  for- 
eign aid.) 

Christmas  week  of  1964,  rlce-plantlng  time 
In  the  Philippines*  LaguuB  Province,  a  slxty- 
three-year-old  Filipino  ftrmer  named  Fran- 
cisco Sarmlento  made  tlte  most  Important 
Investment  of  his  life.  At  a  cost  of  110 
pesos  (MQ).  approximately  one  month's  in- 
come, he  bought  six  sacks  of  fertilizer  that 
had  been  tested  at  a  remarkable  place  called 
the  International  Rice  llesearch  Institute. 
Known  as  IRRI  (pronovinced  as  Erie) ,  the 
institute  Is  located  at  Lop  Bafios,  on  Luzon, 
the  main  Philippine  Islazxl.  It  Is  run  by  two 
large,  private  American  ft>undatlons.  Rocke- 
feller and  Pord.  with  the  very  active  coopera- 
tion of  private  Industry  and  ten  Asian  gov- 
ernments. 

On  Instructions  from  a  salesman  from 
the  new  Esso  plant  at  Bataan,  Sarmlento 
carefully  roped  off  a  one-hectare  (2.4  acres) 
t>lot  of  land.  Here,  he  planted  his  ordinary 
seed,  as  on  the  rest  of  his  ten  acres.  He 
then  tended  both  plots  in  the  same  way  he 
had  always  done,  except  that  he  Injected 
four  sacks  of  Institute -tested  fertilizer  Into 
the  newly  harrowed,  roped-off  "demonstra- 
tion plot."  And.  three  weeks  before  "boot- 
ing" (the  time  when  you  can  see  the  rice 
grain  forming),  he  addeC  two  sacks  of  an- 
other chemical  nutrltlv*.  IRRI  scientists, 
after  year-long  tests,  had  recommfended  this 
procedure  for  land  like  his. 

When  harvest  time  oame  on  April  14, 
some  110  p)eople — nelghbcirlng  farmers,  local 
dignitaries,  and  small  "agro-lndvistry"  busi- 
nessmen— gathered  at  Safmlento's  rice  paddy 
to  see  the  results  of  this  bold  new  technique. 
What  they  saw  caused  runs  on  the  loan  de- 
partments of  nearby  rural  banlu.  The  dem- 
onstration plot  yielded  4,825  pounds  of  rice 
per  acre,  compared  to  set  average  of  2.310 
pounds  per  acre  for  ordinary  farm  land.  This 
was  an  Increase  of  some  110  per  cent — and  a 
2T7  per  cent  Increase  over  the  national  av- 
erage rice  yield. 

Thus,  for  every  peso  ipent  for  fertilizer, 
Sarmlento  got  a  return  at  14  pesos — a  profit 
of  $53  an  acre.  At  next  planting  time,  there- 
fore, he  used  this  new  fertilizer  technique  on 
his  entire  farm.  Many  oC  his  neighbors  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  taroughout  the  Phil- 
ippines, thirty-nine  other  farmers  who  had 
started  demonstration  pltts  like  S&rmlento's 
won  equally  enthusiastic  converts.  When 
they  are  able  to  obtain  sfeds  of  the  new  rice 


varieties  that  IRRI  has  developed,  their  pro- 
duction will  go  up  even  more. 

Pew  Americans  can  conceive  of  what  rice 
means  to  the  almost  two  bUllon  people  of 
Asia.  Two  of  every  three  Asians  depend  on 
rice  for  almost  their  entire  food  supply. 
Three  of  every  five  Asians  spend  til  their 
working  hours  either  raising  or  distributing 
rice.  Moreover.  Asia's  population  is  increas- 
ing by  almost  1,000,000  p>ersons  every  week. 
This — Ignoring  effects  of  energetic  family, 
planning  programs  now  under  way— meanj 
that  that  an  additional  10.000,000  tons  of  rice 
will  be  needed  every  year  Just  to  feed  Asia's 
populace  at  the  present  Inadequate  level. 

Swaying  emerald  blades  of  rice  cover  12 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  cultivable  land — one 
of  every  eight-and-a-half  acres.  Tens  of  bil- 
lions of  seedlings  are  planted  annually. 
Average  annual  consurriptlon  of  rice  per 
Asian  is  200  to  400  pounds.  / 

Rice  is  basically  a  carbohydrate  and 
energy-building  food,  and  the  Nepali  porter 
trudging  up  Sawtooth  moimtain  or  the  Indo- 
nesian farmer  bent  under  the  noon  sun  forti- 
fies himself  with  charges  of  energy  when  he 
eats  rice.  It  is  quickly  cooked,  and  almost 
100  percent  digestible;  there  Is  no  waste  In 
this  completely  consximable  food.  But  there 
Is  nt'ver  enough. 

It  was  to  find  ways  to  overcome  all  this 
that  IRRI  was  founded  In  1962.  It  cost  $7.- 
500,000  to  set  up  and  It  costs  an  additional 
$1,400,000  each  year  to  run.  Expenses  are 
shared  on  a  flfty-ftfty  basis  by  the  Pord  and 
Rockefeller  foundations.  Management,  how- 
ever, rests  entirely  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Basically,  IRRI's  function  is  educational— 
to  make  the  first  systematic  Investigation  of 
every  aspect  of  rice,  and  to  provide  an  Inter- 
national training  program  for  young  scien- 
tists from  all  rice- producing  countries,  espe- 
cially those  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  like  s 
great  university  with  a  single  subject  In  Ita 
curriculum:  rice. 

"Our  real  Job  here."  said  IRRI's  director, 
Robert  P.  Chandler,  a  lean,  Incisive  former 
dean  of  Agriculture,  and  later  President,  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  "Is  very 
simply  to  learn  how — and  to  provide  the  ma- 
terials— to  produce  more  rice  to  feed  more 
people." 

IRRI  owns  200  acres,  most  of  which  are 
devoted  to  neatly  plotted  rice  fields.  Across 
the  road  from  the  fields,  around  a  lush  spread 
of  fountain-splashed  lawn,  are  the  adminis- 
trative buildings,  laboratories,  and  green- 
houses-^all  of  them  graceful,  alr-condl- 
tloned,  low-slung,  concrete-and-glass  struc- 
tures. The  stafr  here  totals  some  500,  about 
400  of  them  "locals" — Filipino  fannerB, 
clerks,  secretaries,  and  various  maintenance 
men.  All  the  rest  are  "scientific  staff." 
Those  include  an  average  of  sixty  visiting 
scientists  or  scientists-to-be  who  are  classi- 
fied either  as  "scholars,"  "fellows,"  or  "train- 
ees." On  the  average,  fourteen  countries  are 
represented  on  IRRI's  staff.  When  I  visited 
there  last  December  only  eleven  were  Amer- 
icans, all  assigned  by  &e  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. The  remainder,  Asians,  came  from 
India.  Pakistan.  Japan,  Vietnam,  Korea,  and 
the  Philippines. 

Trainees  who  come  with  any  Idea  of  keep- 
ing their  hands  unsoiled  and  learning  about 
rice  In  labs  or  from  the  seat  of  a  Jeep  parked 
alongside  one  of  the  soggy-bottomed  paddles 
are  very  quickly  set  straight.  "We  always 
start  trainees  behind  a  carabao,  out  In  the 
fields,"  Frank  Byrnes,  IRRI's  communlcaUoM 
director  told  me  with  a  chuckle.  "We  find 
it's  good  for  their  character.  About  once 
every  three  days  the^v  are  likely  to  come  in 
and  say,  'Why  are  we  here?'  But  after  a 
month  or  so,  they  get  right  enthusiastic 
about  the  procedure!" 

IRRI's  training  program  provides  these 
young  scientists  with  the  opportunities  to 
study  and  conduct  research  under  the  guid- 
ance of  senior  staff  members.    They  spend 
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from  six  months  to  two  years  at  IRRI.  living 
In  a  plush,  three-story  dormitory  that  re- 
sembles a  small  tropical  Hilton.  Some  of 
them  enroll  as  graduate  students  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  up  the  road.  There  are 
afteen  departments  at  Los  Bafios  Including 
ealomologs. , -agronomy,  soil  chemistry,  and 
agricultural  economics.  So  far,  in  four  years 
of  operations,  IRRI  has  "processed"  some  135 
trainees.  All  of  them  go  back  to  their  native 
universities,  agriculture  ministries,  or  farm- 
extension  bureaus,  their  hands  hardened 
with  toll,  their  notebooks  crammed  with 
newly  discovered  facts  and  figures,  their 
minds  humming  with  new.  practical  ideas. 

The  first  and  most  basic  project  under- 
taken was  perhaps  the  most  practical  of  all. 
It's  still  going  on  and  will  probably  continue 
as  long  as  IRRI  exists.  It  consists  of  cat- 
aloguing every  known  strain  of  rice  in  the 
world.  » 

with  Frank  Byrnes  I  went  into  the  sprawl- 
ing service  building,  to  the  special  glass- 
walled  area  guarded  like  the  Queen's  Jewels 
by  attendants  in  white  coats — most  of  them 
pretty  Filipino  girl  graduates  of  the  nearby 
agricultural  college.  Behind  a  refrigerated 
vault  I  saw  rows  of  small  tin  boxes.  Each 
contained  hundreds  of  seeds  of  each  strain, 
carefully  kept  at  zero  degrees  centigrade. 
"We  have  over  ten  thousand  different  rice 
varieties  from  seventy-three  countries," 
Byrnes  said. 

All  these  rice  varieties,  he  explained,  are 
tested  In  the  labs  and  on  the  experimental 
farm,  then  shipped  all  over  Asia  for  testing 
iinder  \^?.rylng  local  conditions.  The  Luzon 
experimental  farm,  for  example,  where  all  the 
practical  fleld-teeting  goes  on,  Is  divided  Into 
some  200  one-acre  plots.  Each  plot  contains 
an  elaborate  underground  Irrigation  system 
of  concrete  pipes.  These  allow  the  fields  to 
be  flooded,  dried  out.  or  given  any  amount  of 
water  that  a  particular  project  requires. 
Some  duplicate  the  extraordinary  growing 
conditions  of  mountainous  areas  such  as  the 
Ifugao  rice  terrace  north  of  Manila,  the  oldest 
rice  field  In  the  world.  Others  recreate  con- 
ditions of  the  monsoon  regions — such  as  the 
Ganges  River  basin,  the  Mekong  delta  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  low-lying  "rain-barrels"  of 
Sumatra  and  Ceylon — where  Kind  is  sub- 
merged six  months  a  year.  Soils  from  all 
over  Asia  are  tested. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  IRRI's  proj- 
ects Is  the  creation  of  improved  varieties  of 
nee  through  hybridization. 

"We're  in  process  of  actually  changing  the 
architecture  of  the  rice  plant,"  Bob  Chandler 
said. 

The  major  alms  of  the  plant-breeding  pro- 
gram are :  1 1  to  produce  higher  yielding  varie- 
ties that  win  mature  more  rapidly  than  pres- 
ent strains,  thus  permitting  farmers  to  raise 
up  to  three  crops  a  year  Instead  of  the  char- 
Kterlstic  two.  Und  2)  to  produce  disease- 
and  insect-reslstant  types.  In  the  search  for 
these  qualities,  uncounted  numbers  of  fer- 
aUzatlons  and  cross-fertilizations  have  been 
tried  out  in  the  labs,  then  discarded  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  test  plots,  then  refined.  Im- 
proved upon,  painstakingly  recrossed.  and  re- 
^rted.  Varieties  of  the  Indica  family  are 
aoing  best  so  far.  The  scientists  have  flftv 
D«w  plant  breeds  crossing  dwarf  and  sUnd- 
'^'^^ca  varieties.  When  there  is  enough 
»wa,  it  Will  be  made  available  for  tesUng  in 
TOrtoua  parts  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  an  entire  batch  of  projects  is 
aevoted  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  rice.  In 
^e  main  laboratory  building,  I  visited  the 
wuseptlc-looklng  shop  where  biochemists 
*fn  borne  economists  continuously  oook  vart- 
""  kinds  of  rice  and  test  such  qualities  as 
'^protein  content,  taste,  oookabiUty,  and 
oegree  of  agglutination. 

"Taste  preferences  are  a  big  problem,"  I 
««  told.  "Often,  you  hear  of  people  who 
»"'  go  hungry  rather  than  eat  something 
weyre  not  used  to.  We've  brought  In  some 
"««  from  Taiwan  that  grow  tremendously 


well  here — but  Filipinos  won't  eat  them. 
They  'cook  down'  too  hard  for  local  tastes. 
Some  types  vary  from  7  to  16  per  cent  in 
protein  content.  This  is  a  big  problem  in 
some  countries  where  they  do  not  get  enough 
protein.  Therefore  we  would  like  to  get 
people  to  eat  the  higher  protein-content  rice 
types.  But  we  have  to  be  realistic  about  it 
We'll  probably  have  to  breed  high  protein 
content  gradually  into  their  own  local  rice 
strains." 

In  adidtlon  to  the  effects  on  nutrition, 
IRRI's  pioneering  projects  promise  to  have 
an  Important  influence  on  free  Asia's  econ- 
omies. An  Inexpensive  fertilizer  applicator 
Is  being  developed,  for  example,  to  be  manu- 
factured In  the  Philippines.  Esso  Standard 
Fertilizer  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Com- 
pany has  built  a  $30,000,000  fertilizer  plant 
on  Bataan  with  380  local  employes  and  2.986 
local  stockholders.  It  is  recruiting  600  in- 
dependent local  dealers  to  form  a  nationwide 
network  to  sell  fertlliaer.  seed,  and  agricul- 
tural chemicals.  Another  company,  wholly 
Philippine-owned,  has  Invested  $7,000,000  In 
a  plant  that  is  producing  liquid  fertilizer. 
Still  another  company.  Union  Carbide,  has 
developed,  as  a  by-product  of  chemical  proc- 
esses In  which  it  was  already  involved,  a  new, 
highly  effective  insecticide  against  the  rice- 
stem  borer. 

Small  local  businessmen,  too,  are  begin- 
ning to  profit  by  IRRI  findings.  For  example, 
thlrty-six-year-old  Juan  Ordoveza,  a  Cornell 
Agricultural  School  graduate.  Is  now  grow- 
ing IRRI's  most  promising  rice  varieties  on 
his  own  small  farm,  to  sell  certified  seed  on 
a  mall-order  basis  all  over  the  Islands. 
"Some  day,"  he  told  me,  "I  will  be  the  Sears 
Roebuck  of  the  seed  business." 

Goveriunents  also  are  making  astute  prac- 
tical use  of  IRRI's  findings.  In  India,  new 
plants  are  under  construction  to  produce 
fertilizer  as  recommended  by  IRRI.  And 
in  the  Philippines,  two  provinces  on  Luzon, 
with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  are  carrying  out  "Op- 
eration Spread  '  to  build  roads  and  bridges 
and  to  get  farmers  to  use  IRRI- tested  ferti- 
lizer, seed,  and  cultivation  methods. 

Although  IRRI's  Immediate  audience  is  the 
scientific  community,  it  keeps  its  eye  con- 
stantly on  the  ultlniatJe  tiser  of  rice,  "the  In- 
dividual Asian  farmer.  Bob  Chandler  alms 
regular  pep  talks  in  that  direction.  "We're 
not  magicians,"  he  sayp.  "But  we  want  peo- 
f^  to  realize  that  tliey  can  get  things  done, 
too — if  they  dig  in  and  get  to  work." 


THE  TASK  OF  THE  GRANITE  CUT- 
TEFIS  FOR  THE  GRAVESITE  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day, President  JohBson  and  Canadian 
Primo'  Minister  Peanson  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  visitors  center  build - 
i.ij  at  the  RoospvpU  Campobello  Inter- 
national Park  on  Campobello  Island, 
New  Brunswick. 

The  granite  stone  was  a  symbol  of  the 
friendliness  and  cooperation  of  the 
occasion,  because  the  cornerstone  was 
a  gift  to  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  In- 
ternational Park  Commission  from  the 
Deer  Isle  Granite  Corp,  of  Stonington, 
Maine. 

The  corporation's  gift  was  especially 
appropriate.  The  stone  was  cut  from  a 
quarry  on  the  Maine  coast  which  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  loved  to  sail 
and  swim  when  he  vacationed  at  Campo- 
bello Island. 

The  gift  was  especially  meaningful  to 
me  because  the  stone  was  cut  from  the 
same  quarry  and  by  the  same  men  w  ho 


are  providbig  the  granite  for  President 
John  P.  Kennedy's  graveside,  and  be- 
cause President  Kennedy  shared  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  zest  for  Maine's  coastal 
waters. 

In  last  Sunday's  Portland  Sunday 
Telegram,  a  feature  story  by  Columnist 
Bill  Caldwell  describes  the  men  who  have 
cut  the  granite  for  the  Kennedy  grave- 
site,  their  love  of  the  "Kennedy  Job,"  and 
the  hardships  they  have  endured  on  the 
job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Caldwell's  story  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Telegram,  Aug. 

21,  19661 

Maine    Completes   a   TRtn.T   MoNUMrNTAL 

Task 

(ByBUICaldwein 

Twenty-five  deadweight  tons  of  dusty  pink 
and  pray  granite  will  be  loaded  tenderly  onto 
a  lowbed  trailer  truck  at  Stonington  in  the 
next   few  days. 

The  last  50  such  trailer  loads,  it  will  In- 
clude the  final  inscription  stone  to  wend  Its 
way  from  its  birthplace,  tiny  Crotch  Island 
in  Penobscot  Bay.  to  its  last  resting  place, 
the  graveslte  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

This  last  load,  like  the  others  that  have 
gone  before,  will  carry  with  It  the  pride  of  the 
100  men  who  have  quarried  it  all — a  total  of 
1,500  Maine  stones  together  weighing  more 
than  2  million  pounds. 

But  it  will  leave  behind  a  very  special  kind 
of  sadness;  the  sadness  that  comes  from  com- 
pleting a  truly  monumental  Job. 

There  is  a  g;i,ping  hole  now  in  the  stone  sky- 
line of  rugged,  majestic  Crotch  Island.  From 
it  has  come  17  pyramids  of  granite,  some 
weighing  over  65  tons  On  each  are  being 
cut  words  from  Kennedy's  Inaugural  speech. 

There  is  a  gap  too  in  "the  lives  of  men  like 
John  H.  McGulre,  president  of  the  Deer  Isle 
Granite  Corporation,  a  family  business;  and 
Robert  J.  Poltras.  the  chief  cutter  who  began 
working  granite  almost  50  years  ago  as  tool 
txiy  to  his  father. 

And  David  Sturdee.  the  Stonington  boy 
who  once  delivered  Sunday  Telegrams  and  is 
now  chief  draftsman;  and  Harold  Brown, 
whose  hands  gave  the  final  finish  to  each 
Kennedy  stone 

And  Alton  "Moon"  Dunham,  who  laid  the 
dynamite  charges  to  blast  the  rock;  and  Aldo 
Ciomel,  construction  boss  at  the  new  plart 
on  the  mainland,  who  has  supervised  the 
shipment  of  every  Maine  stone  which  will 
rest  at  the  shrine. 

Men  like  these  began  work  on  the  "Ken- 
nedy Job"  in  the  bitter  cold  and  deep  snows 
of  last   Decemt>er 

A  small  boat  carried  them  on  those  biting 
mornings  across  the  half-mile  stretch  of  wa- 
ter from  Stonington  to  Crotch  Island  where 
they  slogged  through  walst-hlgh  drifts  to  get 
to  the  granite  cliffs. 

With  drills  and  hammers  and  dynamJte 
they  hewed  and  blasted  the  granite  that  waa 
needed,  then  with  Jet  torches  burning  liquid 
oxygen  they  cut  trimmed  the  giant  rocks  that 
had  spilled  from  the  cliff  face. 

For  eight  long  months,  the  waking  hours 
of  the  quarry  workers  have  been  filled  with 
pain  and  pride,  risk  and  reward,  strain  and 
satisfaction. 

"The  stones  were  too  big  to  risk  moving 
to  the  sheds,"  explains  John  McQulre,  "so  our 
best  crews  worked  In  the  qiiarry  Itself  right 
through  the  winter." 

They  continued  through  the  spring,  when 
Wild  fiowers  blcwmed  out  from  the  still  snow 
filled  crevices  in  the  granite.     And  through 
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the  blHElng  sununer,  stripped  to  th«  waist, 
with  throftU  pardMd  axid  gritty  from  the 
jteat  aod  dust. 

Now  tbe  proudoat  job  in  their  Uvea  is  done. 
And  Its  <flnl»hlng  leaves  a  hole  behind. 

The  contract  for  the  Kennedy  graveslte 
was  awarded  Deer  Isle  Oranlta-Corporatlon 
Uat  November. 

Tlie  Army  Corps  of  Englneera,  after  close 
examination  of  granite  quarries  throughout 
the  UnlUd  States,  had  Invited  a  handful  to 
bid.  Deer  Isle  Oranlte  Ck>rporation  won  the 
H91d,  and  it's  said  that  Jackie  Kennedy  came 
down  to  Crotch  Island  to  see  how  the  sun 
played  over  the  granite  before  giving  her 
final  approval. 

The  Stonlngton  company  says  It's  done 
othar  Jobs  which. may  be  bigger,  but  never 
finer.  For  example,  the  granite  in  Roclce- 
feller  Plasa  comes  from  Stonlngton,  as  do 
■  the  huge  bases  for  New  Yorlt's  Trlborough 
Bridge,  as  well  as  stone  for  the  new  Smith- 
sonian Muaeum  of  Science  and  Technology 
In  Washington  and  the  Federal  Court  House 
In  New  York  City. 

"We  are  booked  solidly  for  the  next  two 
years,"  says  company  president  McOulre. 
"Oranlte  is  coming  back  as  an  architectural 
facing,  replacing  In  popularity  all  that  glass 
Which  has  been  the  rage." 

Deer  Isle  Oranlte  has  supplied  stone  for 
the  Kemper  Life  Insurance  building  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Cleveland  Musexim  of  Art,  even 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners'  ofBce  building  in  Washington. 

"But  all  of  ua  felt  the  Kennedy  Job  was  a 
thing  apart,"  says  McOulre.  whose  own 
office  building  is  a  ramshackle  yellow  frame 
affair  overlooking  Stonlngton  Harbor. 

It  is  a  barren  kind  of  offlce:  bare,  wooden 
floors:  pot  bellied  stoves  and  old  radiators 
for  heat;  great,  creaking  sawhorses  on 
whlch-the  enormous  plana  for  the  Kennedy 
gravealte  are  spread. 

David  Sturdee  and  "Swede"  Olsen  are  the 
principal  draftsmen.  They  drew  the  shapes 
for  every  one  of  the  1,600  stones  which  will 
dovetail  into  each  other  when  they  are  in 
place  at  Arlington. 

Each  stone  is  numbered,  and  from  the 
drawings  Bob  Poltras  and  "Moon"  Dunham 
over  at  the  quarry  site  chose  the  granite  they 
had  to  blast.  They  pierced  it  and  marked 
it  out  on  the  raw,  beauteous  hillside,  then 
watched  as  crews  drove  In  iron  stakes, 
worked  dynamite  charges  into  the  holes,  and 
blasted. 

Towering  cranes  etche^  the  blue  sky 
Above.  After  blasUng,  they'd  swing  down 
to  pick  up  stones  which  might  weigh  100 
tons  untrlnuned. 

A  tiny,  old  fashioned  steam  engine,  wheee- 
xg  from  the  wharf,  through  the  meadows^,  o 
and  wild  woods,  scattering  deer  and  foxes,   Y 
hauled  up  the  Jet  torches  and  liquid  oxygen 
cylinders,   the  asbestos  suits  and  eye  visors 
which  the  cutters  wear. 

Among  the  vast  rock  cliffs  overlooking  the 
isles  of  Penobscot,  the  cutters  look  like  weird 
Waltora  from  outer  space.  Over  their  pro- 
tective headgear  are  worn  earphones  to  help 
guard  eardrums  from  perforation  by  the 
scream  of  the  Jet  torches. 

On  the  coldest,  subzero  days  of  winter 
there  was  always  the  risk  one  of  the  massive 
stones  would  crack  from  the  Intense  heat  of 
the  torches.  But  the  danger,  ever  present. 
never  materialized. 

Roughly  shaped  and  trimmed  down,  each 
stone,  perhaps  weighing  40  tons,  was  loaded 
behind  the  little  old  locomotive  and  eased 
down  Maine's  shortest  railway  line  to  the 
old  sheds  on  Crotch  Island. 

Scores  of  other  workers  there  trimmed  the 
pieces  further  with  la-foot  power  saws  nm- 
nlng  under  torrents  of  water.  It  can  take 
a  set  of  four  sharp-toothed  saws  up  to  13 
hours'  continuous  work  to  cut  through  a 
Urge  piece  of  granite. 
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other  slUlled  craftsmen  "bathe"  the  stones 
with  abrasives  of  tiny  bte-bee  shot  whirling 
In  a  foaming  spray. 

Qradually,  the  stone  reaches  Its  precise 
curve,  its  precise  degree  »f  half-polish.  Then 
It  la  crated  and  boxed. 

Another  crane  picks  It  up  and  ladles  It 
over  to  a  high  sided  scow  which  la  hauled  by 
tug  to  the  plant  at  Settlement  where  trucks 
load  it  and  set  out.  at  night,  on  the  long 
Journey  to  Arlington. 

In  Arlington  new  crews  of  young  artisans 
take  over.  These  are  tbe  young  men  who 
carve  the  Inscriptions.  Head  of  the  small 
Newport.  R.I.,  company  choeen  for  this  task 
la  26-year-old  John  Betson,  credited  with 
being  one  of  the  six  fltest  callgraphers  in 
America.  In  charge  of  outtlng  the  lettering 
is  25-year-old   John   Hegnauer. 

The  letters  are  first  painted  on  the  stone, 
in  the  same  method  uaed  by  the  Romans, 
then  with  carblde-tlpped  steel  chisels  these 
young  men  will  carve  2$  lines — some  SCO- 
words — Into  the  17  Inscription  stones. 

The  Inscription  stonae  comprise  a  third 
of  the  deadweight  granite  shipped  from 
Maine.  The  remainder  will  be  nsed  to  make 
up  the  walkways  and  tbe  edging  stones  of 
the  graveslte. 

In  years  to  come,  ovef  this  Island  granite 
from  MUne,  millions  of  American  feet  will 
tread,  walking  in  homage. 

A  little  girl's  shiny  blfcck  pumps,  side  by 
side  with  her  brother's  stuffed  sneakers;  the 
flat,  sight-seeing  saddle  shoes  of  a  farm 
mother  from  Nebraska  alongside  the  hand- 
crafted footwear  of  the  world's  royal  and 
political  heads  of  state. 

And  the  clomp  of  pollehed  G.I.  boots  will 
ring  out,  while  from  the  etched  Inscription 
stones  win  echo  the  soiind  of  "taps"  being 
played,  as  the  whispered  voices  of  a  nation's 
people  reads  the  words  carved  deeply  into 
the  stones  hewn  from  tht  salt-sprayed  gran- 
ite made  into  a  shrine  bj  the  men  of  Maine. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  the  1950's  several  significant  in- 
cidents served  to  focua  American  atten- 
tion on  the  troubled  situation,  and  in 
some  senses  deteriorating  situation, 
which  existed  in  Latin  America. 

The  very  active  and  disturbing  pres- 
ence of  Pidel  Castro  in  Cuba— with  his 
announced  aim  of  exporting  subversion 
to  the  South  Americaa  Continent — and 
the  particular  unfortunate  disturbances 
--  j~'-  — -  — -•w^.^u  •i.^xuu  ougiuc,  wneez-  Which  met  Vice  President  Nixon  on  his 
mg  from  the  wharf,  through  the  meadowsK^offlclal  tour  in  1958  generated  concern 

"ibout  the  course  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. Certain  programs  were  initiated 
or  agreed  to  by  President  Eisenhower 
such  as  Operation  Pan  America,  the  es- 
tablishment In  1959  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Association,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank.  In  1960,  the  United 
States  participated  prominently  In  a 
hemispheric  conference  from  which 
evolved  the  Act  of  Bogcta,  a  declaration 
which  emphasized  more  significant  self- 
help  effort  in  Latin  America  directed  to- 
ward the  task  of  development. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration our  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Latin  America  deepened.  As  both 
the  language  of  the  deojaration  of  Punta 
del  Este  and  the  interpretive  statements 
of  American  officials  vividly  attest,  the 
Alliance  for  Prqgress  promised  to  Involve 
the  U.S.  Government  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent In  shaping  things  Latin  American. 


Essentially,  U.S.  involvement  was  certain 
to  arise,  first,  through  provision  of  funds 
in  unprecedented  amounts,  tmd  second, 
by  influence  exerted  through  the  plan- 
ning process. 

In  temas  of  funds,  the  United  States 
indicated  that,  under  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram, it  stood  ready  to  provide,  as  needed 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  public  funds 
over  the  10-year  period. 

Among  the  several  goals  of  Punta  del 
Este  the  goal  of  agrarian  reform  loomed 
large. 

Defining  this  primary  objective,  the 
charter  launching  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress proposed: 

To  encourage,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  country,  programs  of  com- 
prehensive agrarian  reform  leading  to  ;,he  ef- 
fective transformation,  where  required,  of 
unjust  structures  and  systems  of  land  tenure 
and  use.  with  a  view  to  replacing  latifundla 
and  dwarf  holdings  by  an  equitable  system 
of  land  tenure  so  that,  with  the  help  of 
timely  and  adequate  credit,  technical  assist- 
ance and  facilities  for  the  marketing  aad  dis- 
tribution of  products,  the  land  will  become 
for  the  man  «who  works  it  the  basis  of  hi* 
economic  stability,  the  foundation  of  his 
Increasing  welfare,  and  the  guarantee  of  his 
freedom  and  dignity.  • 

The  United  States,  in  ratlfjing  the 
charter,  agreed  to  the  above  deflnlUon 
The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  forms  the 
basis  for  our  support  of  various  goals 
to  be  achieved  in  Latin  America,  includ- 
ing agrarian  reform. 

Land  reform  had  been  initiated  in  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries  prior  to 
the  Alliance.  In  fact  in  Mexico  the  first 
attempts  at  land  reform  were  Initiated 
in  the  1930's.  Since  the  Alliance  was 
launched  5  years  ago,  a  number  of  other 
countries  in  the  southern  part  o?  our 
hemisphere  have  launched  land  reform 
programs.  Ample  evidence  is  now  avail- 
able to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  from  a  practical  economic 
standpoint. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  will  show  that 
overall  conditions  and  results  do  not 
warrant  a  continuance  of  the  various 
land  reform  programs  and  experiments. 

The  classic  pattern  of  land  reform  as 
proposed  for  most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  that  small  tracts  of  land  be 
awarded  to  applicants,  selected  more  or 
less  at  random,  who  have  previously  had 
no  experience  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  agricultural  enterprises.  It 
is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  decrease 
in  productivity  has  followed  in  most  In- 
stances of  land  redistribution.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  simple  division 
of  estates  among  peasants  means  a  re- 
duction in  food  production,  at  least  for 
a  while.  Such  a  program  created  a  very 
serious  situation  in  Bolivia,  and  the 
agrarian  reform  program  in  Cuba  has 
been  described  as  a  shambles.  Castro 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  distribute 
no  more  land. 

I  would  like  to  quote,  in  this  con:ext, 
from  an  address  given  at  the  University 
of  Texas  several  years  ago  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  P.  Dulles,  the  son  of  the  distin- 
guished late  Secretary  of  State: 

Together  with  the  possession  of  a  piece  of 
land,  a  great  deal  Is  needed  to  make  thing* 
satisfactory    for   a    landowner   and   for  ih* 
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economy  of  a  country  with  hungry  citleens. 
By  using  '^  combination  of  experience,  new 
investment  and  new  techniques,  landowners 
in  Latin  America  have  Increased  food  pro- 
duction by  about  60  percent  between  1940 
tni  I960.  Many  of  them  have  done  very 
commendable  Jobs.  But  In  some  areas  the 
uncertainty  about  possible  future  reform 
has  caused  productive  landowners  to  hold 
off-  from  Installing  badly  needed  mechanical 
equipment.  Furthermore  In  some  regions 
the  passion  for  quick  Industrialization  has 
resulted  In  government  monetary  and  flnan- 
cul  policies  which  have  been  quite  unfavor- 
able for  the  agricultural  sector.  Some  food 
shortages  have  developed  and  these  have 
contributed  to  poverty  and  inflation.  The 
need  of  further  increasing  food  production 
Is  a  serious  problem  in  some  places. 

Statistics  about  Latin  America  are  some- 
times drawn  up  to  show  that  a  large  percen- 
tage of  cultivated  land  is  held  by  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  Sometimes  1  wonder 
what  corresponding  statistics  would  show  for 
the  state  of  Texas  or  for  the  United  States. 
Or  what  would  be  the  effect  here  of  breaking 
up  the  large  landholdlngs.  or  threatening  to 
do  so.  with  compensation  to  be  In  practically 
worthless  paper. 

Mr.  President,  several  days  ago  we 
celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Our  commitment  and  our  desire  to  assist 
in  promoting  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
a  high  standard  of  living  is  laudable.  I 
believe  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  are 
worthwhile  and  I  support  our  participa- 
tion. But  what  concerns  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  some  of  our  methods  in  the 
light  of  the  results,  or  lack  thereof,  which 
are  becoming  apparent  now  that  the  Al- 
liance has  had  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 
Specifically,  I  am  concerned  over  the 
problems  generated  by  land  reform. 

The  problem  of  a  reduction  In  capital 
outlays  for  agricultural  equipment  occa- 
sioned by  the  uncertainty  of  land  tenure 
was  noted  by  Professor  Dulles.  In- 
creased productivity  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary announced  goals  of  the  AUiance, 
Mr.  President,  but  increased  productivity 
per  worker  is  possible  only  by  reinvest- 
ment in  capital  goods  such  as  farm  ma- 
chinery which  will  extend  the  labor  of 
each  individual  worker.  The  effect  of 
agrarian  reform  in  this  instance  has 
been  contrary  to  its  aim. 

Second,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
Why  productivity  has  declined  upon  the 
Wcelization  of  large  holdings  into  the 
lands  of  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  expert  in  agricul- 
tural affairs.  In  a  market  economv.  cap- 
ital goods  tend  to  accrue  to  those  who 
have  proved  their  ability  to  arrange  the 
^tors  of  production  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
market  through  increased  productivity, 
io  the  extent  that  land  tenure  was  based 
H?  ^'?^"oncapitalistlc  arrangement  of 
eudal  holdmgs.  then  land  redistribution, 
irom  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  may 
nave  unproved  productivity. 

But- to  the  extent  that  market  sltua- 
«ons  prevailed  in  the  various  Latlri 
American  countries,  experience  has 
™'  I  tx^lieve,  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic benefit  in  transferring  lands  from 
^re  productive  control  to  the  control 
01  those  whose  limited  experience  has 
jot  yet  suited  them  for  an  expanded 
™*fket  role. 


In  the  United  States,  we  have  seen 
over  and  over  again  the  situation  in 
which  all  of  the  memibers  of  a  numerous 
family  may  be  experienced  in  working 
the  land  and  capable  of  holding  an  agri- 
cultural job,  but  only  one  member  of  the 
family  is  found  capaWe  of  managing  and 
holding  together  a  productive  agricultur- 
al enterprise.  It  is  simply  not  consistent 
with  human  nature  to  assume  that  large 
numbers  of  inexperienced  people  can  be 
transformed  into  successful  operators  of 
agricultural  properties  simply  by  being 
given  a  tract  of  land,  even  though  they 
be  supported  for  a  time  by  government 
grtmts  and  government  direction  of  their 
effoHs. 

Basic  to  the  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  the  lack  of 'capital.  Without  capi- 
tal in  suflacient  amounts  there  can  be  no 
adequate  credit  system.  Without  capi- 
tal in  suflacient  amounts  an  economy 
cannot  buy  the  tools  and  facilities  re- 
quired for  industrial  development,  the 
creation  of  jobs,  and  the  raising  of  liv- 
ing standards.  In  recent  years  some 
capital  has  been  generated  in  Latin 
America  through  savings  and  some  has 
been  provided  from  foreign  sources  both 
government  and  private,  but  in  Latin 
America,  as  in  other  emergring  economies, 
the  only  source  of  rapid  creation  of  capi- 
tal lies  in  the  development  of  land ;  that 
is.  in  bringing  into  prdfuction  land  which 
is  not  now  productive.  Unproductive 
lands,  while  having  a  potential  value, 
are  a  poor  source  of  credit  and  contrib- 
ute little  to  the  economy.  Once  put 
into  production  such  lands  provide  a 
basis  for  financing  further  development, 
both  agricultural  and  industrial,  and 
contribute  food  and  fiber  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  and  to  Uberate  seg- 
ments of  the  population  for  industrial 
activity. 

The  key  to  the  economic  development 
of  Latin  America  is,  therefore,  the  bring- 
ing into  production  of  lands  presently 
unproductive  and  every  possible  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  promote  that 
end.  It  is  an  end  which  can  b^  achieved 
not  by  govertmient  decree  or  even  pri- 
marily by  government  programs,  but 
only  by  concerted  and  continued  effort 
on  the  part  of  substantial  segments  of 
the  population  who  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity under  favorable  conditions  to  de- 
velop new  lands.  One  of  the  basic  and 
essential  conditions  is  the  security  of 
land  tenure.  Land  dervelopment  usually 
takes  the  Investment  of  effort  and  money 
over  a  peilod  of  years  and  the  returns 
are  not  quick.  Unless  there  is  security 
of  tenure  owners  will  not  make  the  nec- 
essary Investment  In  effort  and  monev 
to  accomplish  the  task  and  the  general 
population  will  prefer  to  live  In  the  great 
cities,  keeping  a  shop  or  trading 
and  producing  relatively  little  for  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  in  creating 
markets,  in  chaxmeling  specific  resources, 
in  redistributing  wealth  that  the  political 
and  economic  salvation  of  Latin  America 
lies.  Building  specific  factories  to  divert 
national  production  to  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts, spending  substantial  sums  to  cre- 
ate Jobs — laudable  as  these  specific  goals 


may  be — do  not  constitute  solutions  to 
hemispheric  problems.  Introducing  the 
factor  of  uncertsunty  into  the  present 
unsettled  situation  through  confiscation 
of  land  is  not  the  road  to  increased  for- 
eign and  domestic  investment  in  Latin 
America. 

The  solutions  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  Latin  American  countries  lies  in 
achieving  an  atmosphere  of  monetary 
and  political  stability  and  instilling  con- 
fidence in  the  investor  through  real  ef- 
forts to  create  a  framework  in  which 
capital  investments  can  grow. 

Political  acts  of  confiscation  of  pri- 
vately owned  property  have  inevitably 
been  followed  by  a  drying  up  of  foreign 
capital  investments  In  Latin  America.  If 
the  people  of  Latin  America  are  anxious 
to  achieve  a  standard  of  living  compara- 
ble to  that  in  the  United  States,  then 
they  could  take  no  more  enlightened  ac- 
tion than  to  make  expropriation  politi- 
cally unpopular.  Guaranteed  land  ten- 
ure is  the  place  to  begin. 

A  basic  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween programs  aimed  at  encouraging 
the  development  of  new  land  and  pro- 
grams aimed  merely  at  subdividing  the 
lands  now  productive.  A  program  of 
subdivision  may  satisfy  temporarily  the 
demands  of  the  comparatively  few  lixil- 
\iduals  who  can  be  allotted  portions  of 
the  subdivided-lands,  but  such  programs 
create  no  capital  and,  on  the  contrary, 
deter  the  development  of  further  lands 
by  destroying  confidence  in  land  tenure 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  devote 
their  energies  and  substance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  lands. 

For  our  part  in  the  United  Stat«s.  I 
t>elieve  that  before  making  further  com- 
mitments to  aid  programs,  a  fair  and 
objective  record  of  the  costs  and  results 
of  land  reform  programs  should  be  com- 
piled and  thereafter  kept  current  as  a 
guide  to  our  policy  in  this  area. 

I  believe  such  a  study  would  show  that 
it  is  not  because  too  much  land  Is  held  in 
too  few  hands  that  the  economy  Is  not 
fully  productive,  but  that  too  often  gov- 
ernments have  failed  in  their  primary 
responsibility  of  gruaranteeing  .sound  cur- 
rency, following  anti-inflatlonary  poli- 
cies, observing  property  rights  which  in- 
cludes not  stirring  vendettas  against  for- 
eign or  domestic  capital,  and  creating 
stable  political  environments  to  attract 
investment.  To  a  great  extent  radical 
EKJlltlcs  Is  responsible  for  the  flight  of 
capital  abroad  which  has  occurred  in 
Latin  America.  Only  through  an  al- 
liance of  responsibility  between  politics 
and  finance  is  progress  possible. 

For  a  good  many  years  now  land 
reform  projects  have  been  in  operation 
in  Latin  America  and  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  to  show 
the  cost  of  such  programs  In  money  and 
effort  and  their  impact  upon  the  pro- 
duction and  the  agricultural  economies 
of  the  areas  In  which  they  exist.  The 
principal  capital  of  all  Latin  American 
countries  lies  in  its  agriculture  and  it 
would  seem  folly  to  pursue  programs 
which  have  such  far-reaching  effects 
upon  this  capital  without  examining 
carefully  the  results  of  the  ventures  In 
land  reform  heretofore  undertaken. 
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We  therefore  urge  that  such  studies  be 
made  at  once  and  that  our  Oovemment 
not  undertake  continued  support  of  land 
reform  programa  unless  such  a  study  In- 
dicates that  they  do  in  fact  acccMnplish 
the  objectives  claimed  for  them  at  a  cost 
commensurate  with  the  results.  If  such 
a  study  should  reflect  that  these  ventures 
haye  not  in  fact  produced  worthwhile 
results  at  a  cost  justified  by  such  results, 
then  our  Government  should  not  con- 
tinue to  urge  land  reform  and  should  in- 
stead support  free  enterprise-based  pro- 
grams aimed  at  increasing  agricultural 
production  and  thereby  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  sigricultural  sec- 
tor and  improving  the  entire  economic 
picture  of  Latin  America. 

If  our  Latin  American  policy  is  to  suc- 
ceed and  we  are  to  win  the  battle 
against  communism  in  that  area,  we 
must  adopt  and  pursue  consistently  a 
sound  poUcy  with  regard  to  land  use  and 
tenure.  In  the  Communist  infiltration 
of  Latin  America  the  major  weapon  has 
been  the  espousal  of  land  reform  pre- 
sented as  a  program  for  the  subdivision 
and  distribution  in  small  tracts  of  lands 
presently  developed  and  in  production. 
The  program  has  served  the  Commu- 

^nist's  cause  well  in  that  it  enables  him 
to  point  to  an  asset  the  distribution  of 
which  appeals  to  large  nimibers  of 
poorly  informed  people.  In  the  longer 
ranee,  the  program  is  also  attractive  to 
the  Communist  in  that  if  carried 
through  it  first  destroys  the  resources 
of  landowners  who  are  in  the  forefront 
of  the  opposition  of  communism  and  it 
finally  leads  to  a  communlzation  of  ag- 
riculture rather  than  to  an  agriculture 
of  small  landowners  as  is  pictured  at  the 
outset.  The  program,  as  the  Commu- 
nist well  knows,  is  destructive  of  pro- 
duction in  that  it  takes  productive  units 
which  have  generally  reached  a  reason- 
able state  of  efSclency  over  years  of  de- 
velopment and  subdivides  them  into 
units  which  in  most  cases  are  no  longer 

.  efficient.  The  natural  res^llt,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Cuba  and  in  China,  is  that  when 
the  loss  6f  production  from  excessive 
subdivision  becomes  apparent,  the  Com- 
munist is  then  in  a  position  to  insist 
upon  a  communal  form  of  agriculture  in 
which  small  ownerships  are  finally  sur- 
rendered to  the  state  and  operated  as 
parts  of  agricultural  communes. 

The  Communist  "land  reform"  pro- 
gram has  the  short  range  public  appeal 

.of  distributing  something  for  nothing, 
but  its  inherent  weakness  lies  In  its  in- 
trinsically destructive  results.  By  ctxi- 
trast,  the  United  States  should  adopt  a 
constructive  policy  of  supporting  in 
every  proper  way  programs  aimed  not 
at  the  destruction  of  presently  produc- 
tive operations,  but  rather  at  the  de- 
velopment of  production  from  lands  not 
now  in  use.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  Latin  America  only  about  4^  percent 

-  of  the  land  is  actually  under  cultivation 
and  only  about  another  20  percoit  is  tn 
pasture.  The  criticism  is  of  ten  made  that 
In  Latin  America  too  much  of  the  land 
Is  owned  by  too  few  people,  llie  fact 
la  that  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
small  percentage  of  the  land  which  is 
in  production  to  be  owned  by  a  large 


percentage  of  the  poplilation  without  re- 
ducing the  holdings  to  such  small  sizes 
as  to  be  impractical.  In  the  United 
States  it  Is  estimated  that  only  6  million 
people  are  employed  in  agriculture  and 
this  is  more  than  Is  necessary. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  having 
a  larger  number  of  landowners  lies  not 
in  the  subdivision  of  land  now  tn  produc- 
tion but  in  the  development  of  new  lands. 
The  lack  of  such  development  stems  not 
from  the  unwlllingnees  of  the  owners  of 
the  land,  much  of  which  Is  held  by  the 
Government  themselves,  to  see  it  devel- 
oped and  brought  into  production,  but 
rather  from  the  fact  that  the  necessary 
capital,  the  necessary  know-how  and  the 
necessary  wlUingneas  to  endure  the 
sacrifices  always  attendant  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  new  lands,  have  not  been 
applied  to  such  areas.  If  the  United 
States  adopts  a  policy  of  supporting  pro- 
grams which  have  as  their  aim  the  devel- 
opment of  such  lands,  then  we  should 
energetically  and  clearly  point  out  to 
Latin  America  and  to  the  world  the 
destructive  nature  of  the  Communist 
concept  of  land  reform  and  by  contrast 
the  constructive  nature  of  our  own 
policy,  pointing  out  particularly  that  the 
Communist  program  inevitably  leads  to 
the  loss  of  private  land  ownership  by  all 
landowners,  large  and  small,  while  our 
policy  offers  a  broad  opportunity  for  land 
ownership  by  all  who  are  willing  to  work 
the  land. 

The  security  of  land  tenure  which  is 
inherent  in  the  policy  suggested  for  the 
United  States  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  landowners  which  would  re- 
sxilt  from  such  a  policy  would  be  the 
strongest  bulwark  we  could  build  against 
communism  in  Latin  America  and  would 
remove  from  the  political  scene  there  the 
pressures  which  have  stemmed  from  the 
existence  of  substantial  numbers  of 
poorly  informed  peeple  to  whom  the 
Conununlst  can  appeal  by  the  proposal 
to  subdivide  the  relatively  limited  areas 
of  land  now  in  production. 


On  Augiist  18,  Hartke  amendment  to 
delete  committee  language  on  overseas 
teachers'  salaries — No.  211:  Aye. 

On  August  18,  Clark  amendment  to  re- 
duce by  $154  millions  funds  for  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  missiles — No 
212:  No.  i 

On  August  18,  Hartke  amendment  to 
Increase  from  $455  to  $492  the  average 
per  pupil  payment  under  the  overseas 
education  program  for  DOD  depend- 
ents— No.  213:  Aye. 

On  August  18,  final  passage  of  defense 
appropriations  bill,  H.R.  15941 — No.  214; 
Aye. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
few  votes  last  week  while  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent,  my  position  was  unrecord- 
ed. I  wish  to  announce  my  position  on 
those  votes  as  follows: 

On  August  16,  the  Russell  motion  to 
table  the  motion  by  Senator  Clark  to  set 
aside  until  August  13  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
HR.  15941— No.  207:  Aye. 

On  August  17,  tha  Thurmond  substi- 
tute, for  the  Russell-Saltonstall  amend- 
ment on  call  to  active  duty  of  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserves,  relative  to  the  call  of 
Ready  Reserves  by  units  only — No.  208: 
No. 

On  August  17,  the  adoption  of  the  Rus- 
sell-Sal  tons  tall  amendment  authorizing 
the  President  to  call  to  active  duty  for 
not  more  than  24  months  any  member  in 
the  Ready  Reserves  Who  has  not  served 
on  active  duty  other  than  training— No. 
209:  Aye. 

On  August  18,  McOovem  amendment 
to  reduce  various  portions  of  the  defense 
appropriations  bill— >No.  210:    No. 


THE  INDIAN  AND  THE  GREAT 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  economy  of  plenty  there  is  prob- 
ably no  more  deprived  or  forgotten  group 
than  our  Indians.  Their  plight,  and 
some  glimmering  of  hope  for  the  future, 
is  excellently  portrayed  In  a  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  last  month  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

These  articles,  entitled  "The  Indian 
and  the  Great  Society."  were  written  by 
Sam  Newlund.  They  show  the  variety  of 
problems  facing  the  Indian  on  the  res- 
ervation and  in  the  cities.  As  Mr  New- 
limd  points  out,  90  percent  of  reservation 
dwellings  are  substandard,  reservation 
unemployment  can  reach  as  high  as  90 
percent,  and  infant  death  rates  are  60 
percent  higher  than  they  are  for  non- 
Indians. 

Yet,  there  .are  hopeful  signs  arising 
from  the  war  on  poverty  and  other  Great 
Society  programs.  The  articles  r^wit 
•'new  ferment,  new  attitudes,  and  visible 
signs  of  change  for  the  better."  There 
is  still  a  very  long  way  to  go.  but  with 
full  use  of  our  antipoverty  weapons,  we 
can  and  must  make  life  both  on  and  off 
the  reservation  decent  and  productive  for 
the   Indian.     As   Mr.   Newlund  reports: 

The  choice  Is  no  longer  between  two  ua- 
workable  approaches — either  to  allow  the 
Indian  to  vegetate  under  a  stifling  paternal- 
ism, or  to  force  him  off  the  reservation  and 
let  him  sink  or  swim. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  perceptive  and  comprehen- 
sive series  of  articles  he  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series  of 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  July  *-20, 

1966] 
The  Indian  and  gIzat  Socimr:  P«om  Y»- 

TERDAT'S     PAn-tTKES,     UNtTED     STATES     SBKS 

"Geeat  Societt"  roR  Indians 
(By  Sam  Newlund) 

The  hot,  dusty  trail  twisted  through  a 
snake-Infested  woods  on  South  DakoU's  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  reservation.  In  a  clearing  sat 
an  Incredibly-rotted  log  cabin  atop  a  par- 
ched, barren  knoll. 

Inside  were  set-en  raggedy,  dirty  Indian 
children — unattended.  The  youngeit  wm 
an  Infant  with  a  bottle  propped  on  a  dirty 
bed  of  rags. 

The  children  all  had  runny  noses,  muiy 
clothes  and  sores  about  their  mouths. 

I  asked  one  of  the  boys — he  must  Ust* 
been  about  seven — wi.at  he  had  for  *"**V 
fast  that  morning      He  looked  surprised  ww 
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jald,  "nothing,"  as  though  It  were  a  silly 
question. 

Outside  the  house  and  halfway  down  the 
slope  was  what  passed  for  a  privy.  It  had 
rotted  boards — so  decayed  and  shattered  that 
Its  Interior  was  almost  totally  exposed  to 
outside  view.     It  had  no  roof. 

It  was  an  ugly  and  discouraging  picture 
for  an  outsider  trying  to  find  rays  of  hope 
for  Indian  people  In  the  War  on  Poverty 
and  other  Great  Society  programs. 

But  signs  of  hope  are  there. 

During  visits  to  seven  Indian  reservations 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota over  the  past  three  months,  I  found 
new  ferment,  new  attitudes  and  visible  signs 
of  change  for  the  better. 

The  trouble  Is.  poverty  Is  still  the  rule, 
prosperity  the  exception. 

The  scene  described  above  is  an  extreme. 
Indians  who  live  In  such  squalor  are  the  ones 
Tou  hear  about  most  because  they  are  "the 
Indian  problem." 

Other  Indians  are  quietly  going  about  their 
middle-cla'fes  business — the  engineer  for 
Honeywell  Inc.  In  Minneapolis;  a  medical 
technician  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  a 
commercial  artist,  a  bricklayer,  a  county  at- 
torney. 

StlU,  most  Indians  remain  a  breed  apart 
In  their  poverty.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  few  If  any  groups  can  match  their 
joblessness,  unflt  housing,  poor  health,  lack 
of  education  and  family  breakdown. 

What  are  these  probjems  In  detail?  What 
are  the  new  "great  society'"  programs,  along 
with  some  old  schemes,  doing  to  help  solve 
them'' 

Why.  for  example.  Is  the  Indian  often 
withdrawn,  bitter,  uncommunicative  and  a 
•■flsh  out.  of  water"  In  urban  society? 

What  Is  the  poverty  war's  Communltv  Ac- 
tion Program  (CAP)  all  about,  and  Is  It  doing 
any  good  on  the  reservations? 

Why  have  the  Upper  Midwest  reservations 
been  largely  barren  of  Jobs,  and  what  Is  be- 
ing done  to  bring  work  to  reservation- 
dwellers? 

What,  If  anything.  Is  being  done  to  train 
Indians  for  Jobs? 

Do  Indians  get  a  fair  shake  In  school? 
Why  is  their  dropout  rate  so  high? 

How  rapidly  Is  the  Indian's  rural  slum 
■housing  being  replaced  by  decent  homes? 

How  does  slum  housing  contribute  to 
disease  and  death  among  Indians'' 

Is  Indian  health  Improving? 

What  happens  when  Indians  make  the 
break  from  the  reservation  and  move  to  the 
city' 

But  attempt*  to  answer  these  questions 
need  to  be  put  In  historical  perspective. 

The  memory  of  frontier  days  when  the 
white  man  barged  into  Indian  country  with 
Ws  muskets,  Junk  Jewelry  and  whisky  are 
not  so  distant  that  they  have  no  effect  on 
the  Indian  of  the  19606. 

The  Indian  you  see  wandering  the  streets 
near  downtown  Minneapoli.";  has  not  for- 
gotten that  his  forbears  were  slaughtered, 
swindled  -and  boxed  Into  reservations  by  the 
white  man. 

Nor  is  he  untouched  by  the  white  man's 
aehumanlzlng    paternalism    of    later    years 
ana  the  decades   of    vacillation    about   solu- 
tions to  'the  Indian  problem." 
tune?  ^^^  "^^^^  society"  programs  a  different 

Talcing  the  programs  as  a  whole,  most 
»mte  bureaucrats  as  well  a£  Indian  leaders 
a«!-ee  that  they  are  a  significant  atep.  They 
could  pay  off. 

r.i.^*  "®  **  *  crossroads  In  federal-Indian 
relations,"  commented  Robert  L.  Bennett,  an 
"loian  named  recently  to  Euccced  Phllleo 
nasii  as  com.mlssloner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA). 

,  "^*  paternalistic  approach  Is  good  no 
'onger,  •  said  Bennett.     "It  has  resulted.   In 


Its  worst  manifestation,  In  a  culture  of  pov- 
erty, and  even  at  best  It  encourages  a  depend- 
ency approach  to  life."  , 

The  142-year-old  BIA  has  been  the  domi- 
nant government  force  In  Indian  life.  Last 
year,  the  bureau  and  the  Indian  Health  Dl- 
vl8*on  of  the  Public  Health  Service — the 
Other  big  Indian  agency— employed  some 
21,000  persons  and  bad  $300  7  million  to 
work  with. 

Established  at  first  as  an  agency  of  the  War 
Department,  the  BIA's  principal  Job  became 
management  of  the  Indian  land  that  had 
survived  white  encroachment 

But  It  also  developed  over  the  years  a  wide 
variety  of  people-orleoted  programs.  Oper- 
ating with  limited  funds  and  tied  to  fluctuat- 
ing Congressional  policies.  It  deals  now  with 
education,  welfare,  housing,  vocational  train- 
ing. Industrial  development,  natural  re- 
sources, employment  and  relocation. 

The  bureau's  defenders  point  out  that  It 
has,heli>ed  many   Indians  escape   poverty. 

Its  critics,  like  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee last  April,  chao-ged  that  the  BIA  Is 
"more  Interested  In  perpetuating  Its  hold  on 
Indians  and  their  property"  than  In  bring- 
ing them  "into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life." 

But  the  BIA's  Image  among  the  Indians  Is 
Improving.  The  early  1960s  marked  the  end 
of  Its  policy  of  "termination."  under  which 
Congress  ordered  the  fcureau  to  end  Its  spe- 
cial services  to  many  reservations. 
•  Other  bitter  memories,  however,  lurk  In  the 
minds  of  many  Indians — like  the  mother  In 
a  dilapidated  log  shianty  on  Minnesota's 
White  Earth  Reservation,  or  the  Jobless,  un- 
educated Indian  man  trj-lng  to  drown  his 
despair  In  a  cheap  Minneapolis  beer  tavern. 

The  sum  of  these  memories  is  that,  until 
recently,  Indians  were  not  regarded  as  full- 
fledged  people     For  example : 

Until  1953  It  was  against  federal  law  for 
an  Indian  to  buy  a  drink. 

It  wasn't  until  1924  that  Congress  granted 
suffrage  to  the  125,000  Indians  who  had  been 
denied  It.  (But  as  Itite  as  1956  Utah  was 
still  refusing  the  vote  to  reservation  Indians, ) 

And  the  Indian  Bureau  once  actively  dis- 
couraged the  speaking  of  Indian  languages 
in  BL\  boarding  schools. 

Such  memories  partly  explain  why  Indians 
first  viewed  the  "great  Boclety"  with  the  same 
dull  skepticism  which  experience  had  taught 
them. 

But  the  credo  of  Community  Action — the 
major  anti-poverty  vehicle  on  reservations- 
Is  the  opposite  of  paternalism.  It  is  self- 
help. 

Its  distant  goal  may  Ibe  Indian  assimilation 
into  "the  malnstreart."  But  there  Is  no 
crash  program  to  sprinkle  the  Indian  into 
the  metropolitan  mixing  bowl,  forcing  him 
to  abandon  his  roots  in  the  earth  and  mystl- 
car  attachment  to  the  outdot;rs. 

Instead.  «■>'«>■-  new  recognition  that  In- 
dians may  have  good  reason  for  wanting  to 
live  amid  trees,  wildlife,  open  spaces  and  fresh 
air — after  all,  they  were  born  and  raised 
there. 

"You  know  what  I  tell  a  white  man  when 
he  asks  why  Indians  Want  to  live  on  reserva- 
tions.'" a  Twin  Cities  Chippewa  said.  "I 
say,  "Why  does  the  farmer  want  to  live  on 
the  farm?'  " 

The  choice  Is  no  longer  between  two  un- 
workable approaches— either  to  allow  the 
Indian  to  vegetate  under  a  stifling  paternal- 
ism, or  to  force  him  off  the  reservation  and 
let  him  sink  or  swim. 

Community  Action  recognizes  that  al- 
though urbanization  may  be  the  distant 
goal,  tne  first  Job  i£  to  pump  new  blood  into 
reservation  life — now. 

The  Indian's  problems,  under  this  ap- 
proach, first  must  be  dealt  with  where  he 
la-  found.  This  view  recognizes  that  some 
Indians  want — right   now — to   assimilate,  If 


only  someone  will  train  them  for  jobs  and 
hire  them. 

But  others  want  to  stay  where  they  are. 
and  always  will.  They  should  have  that 
right,  the  reasoning  goee. 

Still  others  may  assimilate  some  day  In  the 
future.  They  may,  that  Is,  If  tbelr  attitudes, 
living  conditions,  education.  Job  potential 
and  work  opportunities  can  be  upgraded. 

And  If  they  don't  assimilate,  their  children 
might. 

Tiiis.  then,  is  the  promise  of  the  "Gh'eat 
Society"  to  Indians. 

Up  to  now,  said  a  young  Indian  mother 
In  northern  Minnesota,  with  a  sigh,  "all  we've 
heard  Is  promises,  promises,  talk,  talk,  talk." 

Will  "Great  Society"  programs  lead,  at 
long  last,  to  the  conqj^BSt  of  "the  Indian 
problem."  or  to  a-aeW^  round  of  bltterneas 
and  despair? 

The  answer  remains  to  be  seen. 


Indians  MtrsT  Be  Understood  To  Help  Them 
Combat  Poverty 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

To  understand  the  Indian's  dull  poverty  In 
the  midst  of  bright  prosperity  the  non-Indian 
needs  to  know  something  of  what  makes  the 
Indian  tick. 

He  needs  to  know,  for  example,  something 
about  "Indian  time." 

Indian  time,  In  the  words  of  a  Minneapolis 
Chippewa,  means  simply  that  "time  doesn't 
mean  anything." 

"You  go  to  a  meeting  called  for  7  o'clock. 
We  get  there  at  about  9  o'clock.  That's  In- 
dian time." 

This  isn't  done  for  spite.  It's  Just  that 
time,  as  mea;5ured  by  clocks  and  wrist- 
watches,  didn't  exist  for  the.  19th  century 
warrior.  That  araditlon  has  passed  down  to 
the  present,  to  a  lesser  degree,  perhapw. 

Who  needs  a  sweep  second  hand  to  live 
out  his  days  In  Idleness  on  a  northern  Min- 
nesota reservation? 

Gerald  Vlzenor,  a  Minneapolis  resident  of 
Indian  heritage,  explains  it  further. 

Time  to  an  Indian,  says  Vlzenor,  is  the 
"contrast.  "  between  day  and  night,  sunrise 
and  sunset.    "It's  an  experience." 

What  has  this  to  do  with  poverty? 

It  simply  Is  one  swatch  of  the  Indian  fabric 
that  has  to  be  reckoned  wrlth  If  "great  so- 
ciety" engineers  are  to: 

Understand  why  Indians  seem  to  be  "out 
of  It"  when  It  comes  to  meeting  the  demand! 
of  urban  living.  (Like  showing  up  on  time 
for  a  Job.) 

Communicate  with  Indians  In  such  manner 
as  to  avoid  superUnpoelng  the  white  man's 
"superior"  way — thus  lessening  the  hope 
that  the  Indian  w^ll  adjust  his  own  ways  to 
the  realities  of  modern  life. 

Prom  the  Indian  viewpoint,  and  hardly 
anybody  argues  with  this,  the  white  major- 
ity has  been  trying  for  150  years  to  do  things 
"for"  the  Indian  or  "to"  him. 

It  hasn't  worked.  And  neither  has  the 
reservation  Indian  solved  the  problems  of 
Jobs,  health,  housing  and  education  for  him- 
self. 

One  obvious  reason  Is  that  the  mean*  of 
self-support  are  scarce,  since  many  reserva- 
tions are  Isolated  from  sources  of  income. 

"What  kind  of  factortee  are  you  gonna  get 
up  here?"  scoffed  an  Indian  leader  who  drove 
me  over  the  scrubby  hills  of  North  Dakota's 
Turtle  Mouptaln  Reeervatlon.  "Nothing  I 
Freight  co^  are  too  high. 

"You'rf  not  gonna  get  any  factories  up 
here." 

But  there's  more  to  It  than  that.  Why 
doesn't  the  Indian  leave  the  reeervatlon  If 
there  aren't  any  Jobs? 

If  he  does  go  to  the  city,  why  can't  he  hold 
a  Job?  Why  don't  Indian  youngsters  stay 
In  achool? 

(The  questions,  of  course,  apply  to  some 
Indians,  but  not  all.     Many  do  succeed.) 
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History  hA  a.  lot  to  do  with  It.  No  other 
group  of  AmertcanB  has  been  bo  act  apcu-t 
from  tbe  re«t,  geographically,  legally  and 
psy^oioglcaUjr,  a«  have  American  Indians. 

There  U  no  Bureau  ot  Negro  AiTalrs. 

The  Indian  way  ot  lUe,  closely  knit  com- 
munal groups,  disinterest  In  acquiring  prl- 
vata  property,  respect  for  elders,  love  of  soli- 
tude, doesn't  fit  our  modern  private  enter- 
.  priae  society. 

Paternalism,  perhaps  born  of  the  necessity 
to  protect  early  Indian  tribes  from  unscru- 
--pulous  whites,  deadened  Initiative.  Over  the 
years.  Indians  fumed  at  the  autocratic  hand 
of  the  Indian  agei>t,  but  feared  any  move  to 
be  set  free  of  his  protection  and  services. 

Add  to  this  the  Indian's  sour  memories 
about  asking  for  a  bank  loan  and  being 
laugbed  at.  about  being  stared  at  walking 
through  the  downtown  streets  of  a  big  city, 
about  the  humiliation  of  attending  a  white 
school  and  understanding  nothing  but  the 
Clxtppewa  language. 

A  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  superin- 
tendent on  a  Western  reservation  once  out- 
lined Indian  psychology  as  a  series  of  these 
contradictions  : 

"A  feeling  of  dependency  on  the  non-In- 
dian world  linked  with  a  hostility  toward  It." 

The  desire  to  keep  Indian  culture  while 
competing  as  an  equal  with  non-Indians. 

A  wish  for  authority,  "yet  fear  of  respon- 
■IblUty." 

Expressions  of  "togetherness  and  concern 
forrthe  conununlty,"  linked  with  acta  that 
appear  aelflah. 

The  demand  for  "freedom  of  action"  and  an 
"almost  morbid  fear  of  cutting  the  umbilicus 
linking  this  Indian  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

"The  Indians  were  here  first."  wrote  Indian 
historian  Oliver  LaFarge.  "They  did  not  in- 
vite us.  they  'did  not  want  us,  and  we  have 
shown  them  precious  little  reason  to  believe 
that  it  wo\ild  be  an  Improvement  to  become 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  us.  Indians  are 
oonaeioua  of  themselves  as  an  aboriginal  ar- 
istrocracy  older,  smaller  and  prouder  than 
the  D.AJI.  (Daughters  of  the  American  Bev- 
olutton)." 

The  fact  that  Indians  may  regard  modern 
society  as  inferior  to  their  own  heritage  was 
evident  in  an  Interview  with  Oeorge  Mitchell, 
a  Minneapolis  Chippewa. 

The  unasslmilated  Indian,  Mitchell  said, 
has  a  conscious,  or  subconscious  distrust  of 
the  wtute  man.  "He's  been  disillusioned  so 
many  times  In  so  many  ways,  and  he  doesnt 
want  to  become  part  of  It." 

"This."  he  said.  "Is  the  way  I  felt  10  or  15 
years  ago.  But  slowly  but  surely  I  began  to 
reallae  that  we  have  to  give  up  something 
of  value.  In  order  to  get  Into  the  American 
way  of  life." 

"Something  of  value,"  according  to  Mitchell 
includes  the  Indian  tendency  to  give,  rather 
than  acquire. 

"The  more  the  Indian  gave  away,  the  more 
powerful  he  was,"  Mitchell  explained. 

"But  here  it's  just  the  opp>oslte.  The  more 
you  acquire  the  more  powerful  you  are." 

In  Mitchell's  lifetime,  this  meant  a  hunter 
on  a  Minnesota  reservation  might  have  spent 
a  day  in  the  woods,  returned  with  a  single 
deer  and  given  it  freely  to  a  destitute  widow 
encountered  on  the  way  home. 

"He  felt  a  lot  better."  he  said.  "I  think  It 
was  just  sort  of  religion." 

A  White  man  tells  It  a  different  way. 

"Tou  and  I  are  competitive,"  said  Prank 
Brady,  education  specialist  in  the  Minne- 
apolis BIA  office.  "But  the  Indian  is  co- 
operative. 

"In  other  words.  If  you  and  I  saw  a  park- 
ing spot  at  the  same  time,  we'd  be  racing  to 
•ee  who  caaifi  get  there  first.  But  not  an 
Indian.    He'd  let  the  other  guy  have  it." 

The  Indian  also  Is  reputed  to  be  noneom- 
munlcatlve  by  white  men's  standards. 

Matthew  Stark,  adviser  to  a  University  of 
Mlnneaota  project  in  which  students  lived 


several  weeks  with  resc^atlon  Indians,  re- 
ported later: 

"The  hardest  thing  to  (Lo  was  to  teach  the 
university  kids  how  to  t^lk  to  an  Indian.  It 
was  hard  to  get  these  highly  verbal  kids  to 
say.  'How  arc  you  today?'  and  then  shut  up." 

LaFarge  called  this  "a  very  old-fashioned 
reticence  and  reserve  in  initial  contact  with 
people."  • 

"Our  modem  pattern.*'  he  said.  "Is  the  im- 
mediate smile,  the  hearty  hand-shake,  the 
slap  on  the  back  and  the  Instant  use  of  first 
names.  We  enact  a  tomedy  of  personal 
friendship  on  sight,  one  result  of  which  often 
is  that  we  experience  no  true  friendship." 

Indians.  LaFarge  said,  withdraw  from  this 
approach,  and  "If  thene  Is  an  element  of 
condescension,"  hostility  results. 

Vlzenor  believes  that  the  Indian,  even 
more  than  the  Negro,  constantly  Is  aware 
of  his  separateness,  because  he  is  "constantly 
reminded  of  his  race." 

Billboards,  newspaper  advertisements, 
names  of  streets,  cities,  bodies  of  water  all 
shout  Indian  names  tq  the  red  man,  and 
"he's  tuned  in  to  this,"  says  Vlzenor.  "No 
•other  people  do  we  do  itols  for." 

"You  can't  forget  It-^never.  It's  almost 
worse  than  being  a  Ne9°o.  At  least  nobody 
knows  anything  about  African  history." 

The  reservation  Indlati,  as  Vlzenor  points 
out,  is  set  apart  even  more  than  his  city 
relative. 

"He's  set  apart  not  only  because  he  is 
Indian  but  because  he  is  rural.  And  he's 
rural  rtiral,  not  even  t  p>art  of  the  white 
community  in  a  rural  area." 

Vlzenor.  whose  avocation  is  writing  fiction 
and  poetry  with  Indian  themes,  speaks 
reverently  of  Indian  life  before  the  white 
man  came. 

"I  hate  to  use  the  word  animal,"  he  said, 
"but  In  the  finest  sense  they  were  a  beauti- 
ful animal.  Their  whole  ecology  was  in  the 
rhythm  of  this  area.     Tliey  were  a  part  of  it. 

"They'd  have  died  if  fou  moved  them  out 
of  the  plains,  without  some  transition. 
They've    worked    here.    They    fit    here." 

Most  Indians,  Chippevas  at  least,  are  pic- 
tured as  disapproving  Hhe  kinds  of  demon- 
strations the  Negro  uses  to  help  achieve 
social  Justice. 

"They're  too  damn  proud  to  do  something 
like  that,  too  proud  and  too  backward."  said 
Elmer  Tlbbets.  secretary- treasurer  of  Minne- 
sota's Leech  Lake  reservation. 

But  there  Is  evidence  that  Indians,  and 
those  who  speak  for  the  Indian,  are  following 
the  Negro's  lead  by  complaining  to  the  white 
man  about  traditional  violence  being  done 
to  his  public  image. 

One  result  is  the  Pillsbury  Co.'s  decision 
to  change  the  name  of  a  soft  drink  from 
"Injun  Orange"  to   "Jolly  Oily   Orange." 

And  the  April  issue  ol  Twin  Cities  Indian 
News  objected  to  newspaper  publication  of 
"simple-minded  cliches"  like  "happy  hunting 
ground."  and  "on  the  warpath"  in  essentially 
serious  articles.  It  also  denounced  an  edi- 
torial cartoon  depicting  President  Johnson 
as  a  comical  Indian  figure.  The  President 
was  saying  "Me  wannuBi  back"  to  John  Q. 
Public,  who  was  holding  money  representing 
excise  tax  cuts. 

Such  things  perpetuate  "stereotypes,"  the 
publication  said.  "Indians  Just  don't  have 
to  put  up  with  it." 
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CoMinjNiTT  Action  Psogram  Hexps  Indians 
Help  The»selvbs 
(By  Sam  Newlundi 

For  Mrs.  Jennie  Ellis,  a  60-year-oId  Chip- 
pewa grandmother,  the  "great  society"  means 
electric  lights  In  her  home  Instead  of  kero- 
sene lamps. 

It  means  that  the  fottr  grandchildren  who 
live  with  her  wear  better  clothes  and  eat 
better  food. 

"They  never  did  have  enough  meat,  eggs 
and  vegetables,"  she  salf . 


Mrs.  Ellis,  a  social  work  aide  in  the  war  on 

poverty,  lives  with  her  husband  and  graua- 
chlldren  in  a  small,  gray  home  at  the  end 
of  a  grassy  driveway  at  Ponsford,  Minn.,  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

She  Is  one  of  hundreds  of  Upper  Midwest 
Indians  hired  by  the  Commiinity  Action  Pro- 
gram (CAP).  The  exact  number  Is  elusive, 
since  new  projects  are  t>eing  funded  con- 
tinuously, but  by  conservative  estimate  well 
over  1,000  reservation  Indians  in  the  area  ire 
working  In  CAP  Jobs. 

CAP  is  one  of  dozens  of  federally-aided 
programs  that  might  come  under  tlie  heading 
war  on  poverty  or  "Great  Society."  Fcr  liet- 
ter  or  worse.  It  has  had  the  most  Jarring 
impact  on  the  slow-moving  life  of  Vpptr 
Midwest  reservations. 

Aside  from  whatever  success  workers  such 
as  Mrs.  Ellis  may  have  in  reducing  somebodv 
else's  poverty,  CAP  itself  has  put  monej'  into 
many  Indian  ixx;kets. 

The  »300  a  month  Mrs.  Ellis  gets  as  a  CAP 
worker  (she  started  at  9250)  means  ste  and 
her  husband  now  can  afford  electric  llghu 
and  better  food. 

She  and  other  social  work  aides  living  in 
White  Earth  villages  are  supervised  by  pro- 
fessionals hired  under  one  of  nine  reservation 
CAP  components. 

Her  work  Includes  visiting  her  neighbori. 
helping  them  deal  with  welfare  ofScials,  lo- 
formlng  them  of  Job  opportunities,  encourag- 
ing youths  to  sign  up  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
helping  men  line  up  vocational  training. 

CAP  Is  the  nub  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  It 
means  putting  the  poor  to  work  in  designing 
and  wielding  their  own  antijwverty  weapons. 

The  old  method  was  to  gift  wrap  aid  pro- 
grams and  leave  them  on  the  poor's  doorstep. 
Too  often  they  didn't  work. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  funds,  a  CAP  or- 
ganization must  be  heavily  stalTed  with  poor 
people — both   policymakers  and  workers. 

"We've  taken  this  business  of  involving 
the  poor  seriously,"  said  William  Stava,  CAP 
director  for  Minnesota's  Leech  Lake  Reser- 
vation. 

There's  no  problem  finding  poor  people  on 
Indian  reservations.  Most  recently  compiled 
national  figures  Indicate  that  among  380.CXX) 
reservation  Indians,  unemployment  is  seven 
or  eight  times  the  national  figure,  average 
family  Income  is  half  the  $3,000  poverty 
level.  90  per  cent  of  Indian  housing  Ie  unfit, 
and  education  and  life  expectancy  are  two- 
thirds  what  they  are  for  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

By  June  1.  according  to  the  Minnesota  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  $2,257  million 
had  been  poured  into  CAP  projects  on  the 
seven  Minnesota  reservations. 

Upper^^ldwest  projects  include  preschool 
Head  Start  recreation,  remedial  education, 
social  work,  employment  counseling,  legal 
aid,  study  halls  for  youth,  home  manage- 
ment, adult  education,  health  education  and 
others. 

Poor  Indians  hired  by  CAP  may  work  at 
teacher  aides,  recreation  leaders,  home  eco- 
nomics instructors,  office  workers  in  CAP 
headquarters  or  in  other  Jobs. 

Aside  from  the  money  they  make  on  thes* 
Jobs,  benefits  may  be  long-term  and  fusy. 
Whether  a  5-year-old  Head  Start  child  es- 
capes poverty  won't  be  known  for  several 
years. 

Whether  a  welfare  recipient  visited  by  Mrs. 
Ellis  breaks  out  of  squalor  as  a  direct  result 
of  her  work  may  be  hard  to  ascertain. 

Neither  do  most  CAP  projects  do  anything 
to  bring  Jobs  to  the  reservations — Jobs  which, 
ultimately,  must  be  brought  if  a  long-term 
solution  is  to  be  found. 

But.  according  to  believers  in  the  CAP  ap- 
proach, even  if  General  Motors  were  to  build 
a  $10  minion  plant  on  a  reservation,  thi* 
wouldn't  end  poverty  for  all  Its  Indian  resi- 
dents. 

Many  arent  ready,  the  argument  goes- 
Poor  education,  poor  health,  inability  to  meet 
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the  demands  of  a  time  clock,  family  prob- 
lems, lethargy  and  Just  plain  inability  to 
oommunicate  still  would  get  In  the  way. 

Factors  such  as  these  are  cited  to  explain 
why  CAP  projects  may  Include  activities  that 
seemingly  have  no  direct  connection  with 
poverty. 

Like  music  and  drama,  wlilch  Stava  relates 
10  the  ability  to  communicate — a  modern 
world  necessity. 

"The  lack  of  verbal  sltUls  is  terrible,"  he 
said.  Many  Indians,  according  to  Stava, 
need  "a  whole  broadening  of  cultural  out- 
look." 

"Anything  that  the  white  man  calls  self 
expression  (such  as  music)  is  so  severely 
lacking  that  it  Is  a  real  employment  handi- 
cap." 

Music  instruction  is  included  In  the  8210,- 
(XW  to  be  spent  this  year  by  the  Leech  Lake 
CAP  under  a  component  called  "social 
achievements,  Industrial  accomplishments 
and  recreation"  (SIR) . 

Music  is  needed,  according  to  the  Leech 
Lake  application  for  a  federal  grant,  "to  fill 
a  cultural -esthetic  void:  There  are  no  music 
teachers,  there  Is  no  music  instruction,  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  learn  musical  expres- 
sion in  the  entire  area." 

The  entire  SIR  project  is  needed,  according 
to  the  application,  "to  provide  children  and 
adults  with  some  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  middle-Income  people  in  metropolitan 
areas." 

Leech  Lake's  recreation  program  in  the  first 
year  of  CAP,  officials  said,  "has  proven  to  be 
an  effective  answer  to  the  drunkenness,  row- 
dyism and  destructive  behavior  that  is  the 
end  of  a  scale,  beginning  with  a  lack  of  hope, 
a  lack  of  skills,  a  lack  af  healthy  outlets." 

The  notion  of  using  the  poor  as  "social 
workers "  is  not  unique  to  Indian  CAP  pro- 
grams. But.  with  the  Indian's  distrust  of 
white  outsiders,  it  may  be  even  more  appro- 
priate to  reservations  than  to  city  slums. 

"The  best  social  work,"  says  Stava,  "can 
be  done  sometimes  by  the  neighbor  who  lives 
down  the  road." 

For  the  first  time.  Leech  Lake  CAP  people 
told  federal  officials,  "the  poor  reservation 
residents  have  their  own  social  worker — 
one  not  dealing  with  financial  problems, 
budgets  and  grocery  orders,  and  not  tied 
down  to  bookwork." 

Some  observers  claim  CAP  already  has 
brought   visible   Improvements. 

On  Minnesota's  Mllie  Lacs  Reservation  the 
county  sheriff  credited  CAP  recreation  with 
reducing  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  local 
probation  officer  reported  "a  significant  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  Indian  children 
referred  to  our  court." 

■The  school  principal  at  Vlneland,  on  the 
Mille  Lacs  Reservation,  linked  CAP  recrea- 
tion with  a  reduction  in  breaklns  at  the 
school. 

J^f^^^^rr^^  "busier  now."  added  Father 
Just  ne  Weger.  pastor  at  the  Little  Flower 
Mission  at  Mllle  Lacs.  "They're  running 
around,  visiting  each  other,  and  they're  more 
Independent,  too,"  he  said 
coS',:^^?"  ^^^er  continued,  Indians 
now  "fr  ^^"^'^^^  "Just  puppets,"  but 
sTons  ••  ""^  discussion  of  vital  deci- 

CoMMUNiTY   Action    Programs   Am   Upper 
MmwrsT's   Indians 
(By  Sam  Newlimd) 
FYee  surplus  food  would  be  dumped  on  the 
garoage  heap  because  Indian  women  didn't 
know  how  to  prepare  it. 

Or  It  would  be  fed  to  the  dogs. 
v,Z^^'^   ''**"'    *°^<1    fi^d    their    way    into 

L?^^".*"""'  ^'"^  shooters,  but  not  their 
stomachs. 

All  this  was  before  the  Community  Action 
"f^srani  (CAP)— including  a  component 
^'ed  home  mLinagement" — came  to  the 
tiny  village  of  Sena,  Minn.,  on  the  Leech 
i*ke  reservation. 


Nobody  claims  that  CAP  has  eliminated 
such  waste  completely. 

But  Mrs.  Frances  Daniels,  a  CAP  social 
work  aid  employed  from  the  ranks  of  Bena's 
poor  Indians,  believes  It  has  helped.  "C.\P 
is  doing  wonders  for  the  people,"  she  told  me 

If  fewer  surplus  commodities  are  wasted  at 
Bena  now,  it  is  partly  because  CAP  hired  a 
home  economist,  plus  a  nonprofessional  aid 
for  each  of  the  reservation's  villages  They 
taught  women  to  use  the  commodities,  among 
other  things. 

They  also  taught  them  things  like  sewing, 
budgeting  and  sanitation. 

Something  like  eS  million  has  been  ear- 
marked for  CAP  projects  on  Minnesota's 
seven  reservations  alone.  Most  reservations 
now  are  starting  their  second  year  of  CAP 
operations.  About  $9  of  each  $10  comes 
from  the  federal  OlBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (GEO). 

This  is  in  addition  to  other  War  on  Poverty 
programs  affecting  Indians.  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  VISTA  or 
domestic  peace  corps  are  some  of  the  major 
ones. 

CAP'S  effectiveness  varies  with  the  reserva- 
tion, kilt  the  ever-present  controversy  swirl- 
ing about  it  varies  only  by  degree. 

The  tiny  village  of  Inger  on  the  Leech 
Lake  reservation  Is  cited  as  an  example  of 
CAP'S  beneficial  seepage  Into  a  primitive. 
Isolated  community, 

Inger  is  a  sleepy  village  with  log  cabins 
nestled  among  pine  trees  and  Junked  autos. 
Six  months  ago,  according  to  an  OEO  offi- 
cial, meetings  of  linger  residents  to  discuss 
community  matters  were  about  as  rare  as  air 
conditioning  and  dishwashers. 

Now,  this  official  said,  Inger  folks  are 
"sitting  down  and  discussing  problems  for 
the  first  time." 

I  spent  an  hour  in  Inger  during  the  spring 
thaw  and  foimd  that  CAP,  along  with  a 
VISTA  volimteer,  had  penetrated  its  nearly- 
Unpassable  mud  roads: 

The  CAP  activity  I  observed  was  a  class 
in  dressmaking  for  half  a  dozen  Indian  wom- 
en. It  was  being  held  in  the  nearest  thing 
the  village  has  to  a  town  hall — a  log  hous*. 

The  diversity  of  CAP  projects  is  evident  on 
North  Dakota's  Turtle  Mountain  reservation, 
where  ambitious  tribal  leaders — with  help 
from  hired  professionals — applied  for  $1.6 
million  to  run  17  CAP  activities  in  the  second 
year  of  operation. 

The  proposed  activities  were  administra- 
tion, remedial  education,  a  youth  service 
center,  credit  union,  home  economics,  man- 
ual arts,  guidance  and  counselling,  library- 
study  hall,  commMOlty  arts,  legal  aid,  gar- 
dens and  small  fruit  production,  transporta- 
tion, special  education,  housing  aides,  com- 
munity beautiflcation,  pre-school  Head  Start 
and  Medicare  information. 

Absut  half  the  request  was  granted. 

Burton  Niemi.  a  professional  teacher,  is 
co-ordlnator  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  CAPs 
education  program.  One  program  already 
operating  was  remedial  arithmetic  and  read- 
ing classes  for  elementary  school  pupils. 

The  regular  elementary  grade  school — 
operated  in  a  modern  budding  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  (BlX)  has  no  remedial 
classes,  Niemi  explained. 

CAP  classes  are  held  in  cramped,  makeshift 
quarters  in  spare  rooms  of  the  frame  build- 
ing that  serves  as  headquarters  for  CAP  and 
the  tribal  council.  (The  tribe  wants  to  get 
federal  funds  for  a  community  center  to 
house  school  and  other  activities.) 

At  the  village  of  White  Earth,  on  Minne- 
sota's White  Earth  reservation,  I  found  a 
cluster  of  young  Indian  girls  sitting  on  a 
hillside  cheering  the  reservation  baseball 
team  in  a  contest  with  a  green-shlrted  team 
from  the  nearby  Tamarac  Job  (Dorps  center. 

This,  too,  was  part  of  a  CAP  program — 
recreation. 

(Most  of  the  Job  Corps  boys  who  occa- 
sionally visit  White  Earth  for  ball  games  and 


dances  are  Negroes.  At  a  recent  dance,  for 
which  a  Job  Corps  band  was  playing  an  In- 
dian reportedly  objected  heatedly  when  his 
sister  danced  with  a  Negro  youth.) 

I  CAP  officials  decided  not  to  invite  the 
band  back  for  a  scheduled  dance  two  nights 
later,  so  things  could  "cool  down,"  accord- 
ing to  a  recreation  specialist.  The  dance 
was  cancelled.) 

Critics  of  Indian  CAP  actlvlUes  claim  CAP 
favors  women  over  men  and  children  and 
youth  over  adults.  They  say  CAP  apenda  too 
much  money  on  prograins  obscurely  con- 
nected with  poverty — like  recreation — and 
not  enough  on  Jobs. 

It  is  generally  true  that  other  Oreat  Society 
programs — like  Manpower  Development  and 
Training,  small  business  loans,  and  lo&na 
and  grants  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  (E2>A) — are 
more  exclusively  concerned  with  creating 
immediate  Job  opportunities. 

Some  CAP  programs  are  so  concerned,  and 
some  are  not. 

Reservations  differ.  But,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, whenever  Jobs  are  dispensed — even 
at  the  usual  CAP  starting  rate  of  $1.25  an 
hour — there  Is  bickering  over  who  gets  the 
Jobs.  And  there  are  charges  of  nepotism 
and  favoritism. 

At  Turtle  Motmtaln.  OEO  held  up  CAP 
funds  for  a  time  because  a  candidate  lor 
tribaJ  chairman  charged  that  federal  money 
was  being  used  to  help  elect  the  CAP  direc- 
tor's brother  to  the  tribal  council. 

At  North  Dakota's  Fort  Totten  reserva- 
tion, the  tribal  council  "fired"  the  CAP  di- 
rector, charging  that  he  had  failed  to  secure 
much  in  the  way  of  federal  funds.  The 
director  replied  that  only  the  CAP  council, 
not  the  tribal  council,  could  fire  him. 

Fort  Totten 's  CAP  council  was  made  up  of 
the  six  tribal  council  members  plus  one 
other  person.  In  Minnesota  the  plcttire  Is 
similar — the  CAP  council,  which  technically 
hires  and  fires  the  professionals.  Is  made  up 
of  the  Reservation  Business  Committee  plus 
one  or  two  "non-Indian  poor  persons." 

WTien  CAP  organizations  were  first  being 
developed  about  18  months  ago,  said  John 
Buckanaga,  director  of  the  Minnesota  Com- 
mission on  Indian  Affairs,  Indians  were  "hesi- 
tant, reluctant  and  skeptical." 

There  was  "continuous  In-flghtlng,"  and 
much  conflict  between  CAP  organizations 
and  tribal   leaders,  Buckanaga  said. 

But  in  a  conference  In  Bemidjl,  Minn.,  this 
April,  members  of  CAP  governing  bodies  from 
the  seven  Minnesota  reservations  appeared 
to  have  embraced  the  CAP  Idea  with  en- 
thusiasm. They  had  gathered  to  study  the 
details  of  business  matters  like  personnel 
practices,  delegation  of  responsibility  and 
fiscal  aocountabllity. 

L*d  by  Robert  Treuer.  then  a  leadership 
training  sf>ecialist  for  the  BIA — the  old  In- 
dian affairs  bureaucracy — ^the  Indla^  leaders 
made  common  cause  against  a  new  one — 
OEO. 

They  wired  OEO  in  Washington,  demand- 
ing that  Indians  have  a  voice  in  setting  pol- 
icy under  which  federal  CAP  Ftmds  are  dis- 
tributed to  reservations.  In  particular,  they 
objected  to  an  OEO  ruling  against  hiring 
the  relatives  of  CAP  council  members  for 
CAP  Jobs. 

Although  grtmibllngs  about  nepotism  are 
oommon  on  reservations,  the  BemldJl  con- 
ferees said  the  rule  would  work  a  hardship  on 
Indians  who  need  Jobs  the  moet. 

OEO  officials  had  explained  that  the  rule 
was  written  for  all  CAP  programs,  not  Just 
Indians.  "Performance."  replied  the  Minne- 
sota leaders,  "should  be  the  teat  of  how  well 
'0,  program  Is  run  on  an  Indian  reeervaUon, 
not  a  cut  and  dried  rule,  made  in  Washing- 
ton by  persons  who  have  never  been  on  a 
reser\'ation." 

Herbert  Bechtold,  who  reviews  Tn<ii«ir)  CAP 
applications  for  the  OEO.  was  at  the  BemldJl 
conference  to  hear  the  Indian  oomplalnts. 
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Altboagh  he  gave  no  Indication  that  tbe 
nepotlsn  nile  would  be  changed,  he  pralaed 
Indian  leaden  In  an  Interview  for  taking  the 
CAP  bit  In  their  teeth  and  running  with  It. 

"Poor  people,"  Bechtold  said,  "have  a  hell 
of  a  lot  mcwe  talent  tb&n  we  give  tJiem  credit 
tar." 

Indian  Hzalth  Aid  la  Inadkqttatk 
(By  Sam  Newlund) 

Ed  Black  Bear.  S3,  U  a  Sioux  Indian  who 
Uvea  with  hU  brother,  Pete,  In  a  one-room 
secluded  bouse  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge 
.  Reservation. 

It  doesnt  bother  him  that  he  has  to  carry 

'  his  drinking  water  in  buckets  from  a  nearby 

"spring."  But  iM  doesn't  like  having  to  pour 

vater  through  cloth  to  strain  out  the  worms. 

Lena  Black  Cat.  32,  mother  of  five  children. 
Is  expecting  her  sixth  baby  In  two  months. 
As  of  July  5,  she  was  yet  to  have  her  first 
'prenatal  medical  examination  for  this  preg- 
nancy. 

She  lives  deep  In  the  Pine  Ridge  woods, 
too,  and  transportation  to  field  clinics  op- 
erated   by    the    U.S.    Public    Health    Service 
•(PH8)   is  a  problem. 

Carl  and  Bdna  Plenty  Arrows  get  their 
drinking  water  from  a  creek  that  runs  in  a 
gully  behind  their  house.  Some  of  their 
children  were  playing  along  the  creek  bank 
when  I  was  there.  Resting  In  the  shallow 
-irater  were  a  couple  of  old  car  wheels. 

"nieyll  come  down  with  diarrhea,    said  a 
^public  health  nurse. 

She  tries  to  get  Indians  to  boil  their 
water  or  sterilise  it  chemically,  but  she 
doubts  how  often  this  Is  done. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  of  reservation 
life.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  Indian 
health  is  still  about  a  generation  behind  the 
nation's  as  a  whole. 

Diseases  that  have  been  nearly  wiped  out 
elsewhere — like  tuberculosis — still  are  major 
health  problems  for  Indians. 

True,  Improvements  have  been  made.  But 
poor  environmental  sanitation  still  Is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  Indian  sickness,  and 
recent  actions  to  Improve  these  conditions 
have  been  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 

Too  many  Indians  still  drink  polluted 
water,  use  germ-ridden  outdoor  privies  and 
practice  poor  personal  hygiene.  It  la  too 
difficult,  for  example,  for  many  of  thraa  to 
bathe.     There  are  too  few  bathtubs. 

AiKl,  as  Dr.  Oeorge  Browning  puts  It,  the 
Indian  death  rate  from  stomach  and  Intesti- 
nal diseases  is  four  times  the  national  rate 
because  Indian  children  in  substandard 
biOUMs  are  more  apt  to  "suck  dirty  fingers, 
roll  on  the  fioor  and  pick  up  dirty  things 
and  put  them  In  their  mouths." 

Browning  is  area  director  of  Indian  health 
for  PH8.  with  headquarters  In  Aberdeen,  S.D. 
His  territory  includes  seven  states,  Including 
the  Upper  Uldwest. 

PHS  operates  hospitals  and  clinics,  con- 
tracts with  local  doctors  for  health  care  in 
some  areas,  and  builds  water  and  sewage 
systems  on  reservations. 

Browning  says  Indian  health  "very  defi- 
nitely Is  Improving,"  but  he  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  he  can  only  meet  a  fraction  of 
th*  need— moctly  b^uae  Congress  doesn't 
appropriate  enough  money,  and  partly  be- 
cause few  medical  people  want  to  live  on 
reservations. 

For  water  and  sewers,  It  takes  at  least  two 
years  from  the  time  a  request  is  made  until 
it  Is  approved  by  Congress  and  work  can  be- 
gin. And  too  many  needed  projects  are 
topped  off  the  bottom  of  priority  lists,  ac- 
cording to  Browning. 

He  and  others  emphasise  waste  disposal, 
water  and  good  housing  because  thej  believe 
that  If  theae  problems  are  solved  Indian 
health  problems  would  Improve  dramat- 
ically. 

Nationally,  the  average  reservation  Indian 
diss  at  age  43.  compared  with  83  for  the  pop- 


ulation as  a  whole.  T*la  Indicates  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  so  do  these  recent  random 
figures,  which  refer  to  Itidians  in  the  seven 
States  of  the  Aberdeen  area : 

The  birth  rate  is  twloe  the  national  rate 

for  all  races,  and  the  gap  Is  getting  bigger. 

Infant  death  rate  is  60  per  cent  above  the 

national,  but  has  dropped  37  per  cent  in  the 

last  seven  years. 

TB  death  rate  Is  nearly  five  times  the  na- 
tional, after  declining  31  per  cent  from  six 
years  earlier. 

Nearly  one  Indian  in  10  has  otitis  media, 
an  ear  infection  associated  with  poor  sanita- 
tion. Nationally,  this  Is  the  leading  "report- 
able" disease  among  Indians. 

Although  Congress  authorized  the  Health 
Service  to  bring  sewers  or  septic  tanks  to 
reservations  in  1959,  Browning  estimates  that 
seven  homes  in  10  in  his  area  still  are  lack- 
ing suitable  water  and  waste  dlspKJsal  units 
"Suitable"  doesn't  necessarily  mean  Indoor 
plumbing  and  water  fron  an  indoor  faucet. 
It  may  mean,  and  often  does,  a  safe  outside 
well  and  a  decent  outhove. 

Over-all,  Browning  estimates  his  area  gets 
al>out  ei  of  every  $10  it  beeds  to  meet  mini- 
mum standards. 

Dr.  Michael  Ogden.  director  of  PHS  medical 
services  at  Pine  Ridge,  s^ys  nearly  four  fam- 
ilies out  of  10  on  his  sfrawUng  reservation 
get  their  water  from  ereeks  and  springs. 
Many  of  the  243  wells,  He  said,  are  "In  poor 
repair." 

But  150  public  housiag  iinlts  have  been 
built  at  Pine  Ridge — all  with  modern  facil- 
ities— and  more  are  coming.  But  so  far. 
Ogden  said,  water  and  sewers  have  come  only 
to  the  easy-to-reach  villages,  leaving  un- 
touched the  remote  hotnes,  like  Ed  Black 
Bear's. 

Besides  the  Pine  Ridge  hospital,  PHS  oper- 
ates four  once-a-week  feservatlon  clinics — 
to  reach  families  as  far  as  100  miles  from 
the  hospital. 

Public  health  nurses,  community  health 
aides,  sanitarians  and  others  are  trying  to 
bring  good  health  to  the  remote  regions. 

Og^en  has  other  problems.  He  Is  short 
six  hospital  nurses,  he  told  me.  because  "I 
can't  gtet  i>eople  to  come  out  here  to  work." 

The  turnover  of  doctt>rs  is  so  swift  that 
with  only  three  years  ai  Pine  Ridge,  Ogden 
has  had  the  longest  tour  of  duty  among  seven 
physicians.  (A  young  tioctor  can  satisfy  his 
military  obligation  by  spyendlng  two  years 
with  PHS.) 

The  hospital  has  twa  dentists  for  10.000 
people — about  one-seventh  the  national 
ratio — and  as  a  practical  matter  they  work 
largely  on  children,  leafing  unmet  most  of 
the  dental  needs  of  adults. 

Pine  Ridge  also  is  e^>erlmentlng  with  a 
mental  health  program,  trying  to  ease  what 
Ogden  calls  "a  sort  of  general  mental  Illness 
characterized  by  lack  of  hope,  lack  of  ambi- 
tion, and  use  of  alcohol  to  dull  the  senses." 
Indian  medicine — which  Is  tied  closely 
with  Indian  religion — isa't  Ignored  by  Ogden 
and  his  staff,  either.  He  speaks  of  a  "mutual 
respect"  between  physicians  and  medicine 
men,  who  still  attract  crowds  to  spiritual 
meetings  in  remote  comtnunltlea  like  Potato 
Creek. 

Peyote.  an  LSD-like  dmg.  is  taken  by  some 
Pine  Ridge  Indians  In  connection  with  re- 
'iUglous  rites.  Peyote.  Ogden  said,  "is  not 
a  major  madlc&l  problem,"  altbough  an  occa- 
sional Indian  will  land  ia  the  hospital  suffer- 
ing from  an  overdose. 

Medicinemen.  Ogden  says,  realize  there  are 
some  Illnesses  they  can't  cure,  sc^they  "refer 
them  to  us."  Likewise,  he  said'.  "I'm  glad 
when  somebody  goes  to  the  medlplne  man." 
These  spiritual  leaders  perform  healing, 
Ogden  explained,  "in  the  same  way  that 
Christian  faith  does  healing." 

I  visited  a  medicine  man  In  Ponemah,  the 
most  isolated  village  on  Minnesota's  Red 
Lake  reservation. 


"I  cure  a  lot  of  people  where  doctors  fall," 
said  tall,  black-haired  Dan  Ralncloud  Sr. 

Reluctant  at  first,  he  agreed  to  show  hli 
"outfit,"  which  he  described  as  the  gear  he 
uses  to  "suck  the  gernu  out  of  other  people's 
sickness." 

Prom  within  cloth  bags  secured  by  draw- 
strings, he  produced  four  two-inch  tubes, 
each  about  half  an  Inch  in  diameter.  Two 
were  made  from  eagle  bones,  the  other  from 
brass,  he  said.  These  were  the  tubes  through 
which  Ralncloud  "sucked  the  germs." 

He  also  displayed  a  small  skin-covered 
rattle,  which  he  shakes  as  part  of  the  healing 
rite.    Chanting  of  songs  also  is  part  ol  it. 

Then  he  turned  his  back,  refusing  to  dis- 
cuss these  secrets  any  further. 

Start    Made    Toward    PaovmiNG    Adequate 
Housing  for  Indians 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

Shanties,  shacks,  log  cabins,  hogans.  hoveli, 
mud  huts,  tents — these  are  the  words  coeb- 
monly  used  to  describe  Indian  housing. 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  accurate. 

Surveys — perhaps  obsolete — remind  us  that 
90  per  cent  of  reservation  dwellings  are  sub- 
standard. 

That  means  no  running  water,  no  gas  nor 
electricity,  no  indoor  toilets.  It  meant 
patched -up  walls  that  admit  sub-zero  winds 
in  winter  and  germ-bearing  files  in  summer. 

It  means  overcrowding  that  sometimes 
must  be  unbearable.  (An  average  of  5  4  per- 
sons to  each  one-  and  two-room  house,  a 
partly-obsolete  study  shows.) 

On  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  reservation 
I  met  a  woman  whose  shanty  ("shack"  or 
"cabin"  would  describe  it  Just  as  well)  housed 
12  children. 

Her  answers  to  my  questions  were  faint 
mumbles  or  nods  of  the  head,  tinged  with 
bitterness.  Later,  I  regretted  having  pointed 
out  to  her  the  obvious — that  her  two  beda 
mu-st  be  pretty  crowded. 

"Substandard"  is  a  euphemism  that  hu 
described  Indian  housing  for  generations. 

The  most  Important  fact  now  is  that  some- 
thing is  being  done  about  it.  A  start  is  ^Ing 
made. 

Almost  as  though  the  government  Is  sud- 
dently  aware  for  the  first  time  that  something 
Is  wrong,  new  and  decent  housing  is  being 
built  through  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration ( PHA ) ,  the  agency  that  has  fi- 
nanced decent  homes  for  low-Income  city- 
dwellers  since  1937. 

It's  been  In  the  last  three  years  or  so  that 
government-financed  housing,  PHA  or  other- 
wise, has  been  made  to  work  on  Upper  Mid- 
west reservations. 

"By  golly.  I  think  it  was  Just  because  no- 
body thought  of  It."  a  housing  officer  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  said. 

Clearing  away  legal  difficulties  helped.  For 
one  thing,  an  Indian  tribe  was  recognized  a» 
a  bona  fide  governmental  body  that  could  set 
up  a  housing  authority  and  deal  with  PHA. 

Now,  through  Joint  efforts  of  a  handful  of 
government  agencies,  ©4  homes  have  been 
completed  on  Minnesota  reservations,  for  ex- 
ample. Nearly  600  more  have  been  approved 
or  "programmed." 

But.  as  with  water  and  sanitation,  this  1« 
only  a  small  part  of  the  need. 

, Louis  Thompson,  housing  officer  for  the 
BlA's  four-state  Mlnneaptolls  area,  estlir.atee 
that  more  than  1,600  new  homes  are  needed 
at  Minnesota's  Chippewa  reservations  and 
two  Sioux  conununltles.  This  is  the  number 
estimated  to  be  unfit. 

In  North  Dakota,  I  turned  of  Hwy.  5  re- 
cenUy  and  stopped  outside  the  tribal  office 
In  the  heart  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reser- 
vation. 

To  my  left  were  neat  rows  of  new  frsxM 
houses,  paved  streets,  sidewalks,  freshly 
manicured  lawns,  fire  hydrants  and  a  sign 
reading,  "Slow.  Protect  Our  Children." 
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Inside,  I  remarked  to  tribal  antlpoverty 
officers  that  Indian  housing  efforts  appar- 
enUy  had  borne  fruit. 

"Oh.  you  don't  think  those  are  Indian 
homes,  do  you?"  one  of  my  hosts  replied  sar- 
donically. "Those  are  BIA  homes,"  occupied 
by  BIA  employes  working  on  the  reservation. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Hv?y.  5,  the  roads 
were  unmarked  and  rutted  deep  in  mud.  Log 
cabins,  tarpaper  shacks  and  hovels  of  every 
description  were  visible  along  the  back  roads. 
The  rusted  hulks  of  abandoned  cars  littered 
the  scene. 

How  soon.  If  ever,  such  scenes  will  disap- 
pear as  a  result  of  the  new  public  housing  Is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  (At  Turtle  Moun- 
tain, the  first  project  is  underway.) 

One  man  who  already  has  traded  a  sub- 
siandard  dwelling  for  a  house  nearly  as  good 
as  the  "BIA  homes"  is  Hank  O'Rourke,  who, 
despite  an  Irish  name,  is  more  than  half 
Sioux. 

ORourke.  54,  now  lives  ^Ith  his  wife,  a 
son  and  six  grandchildren  in  a  yellow  frame, 
three-bedroom  home  at  the  village  of  Kl^le 
amid  Pine  Ridge's  rolling  ranch  land. 

The  house  has  a  gray  shingle  roof,  red 
chimney,  television  antenna  and  shrubbery. 
In  one  corner  of  the  front  yard  Is  a  red  fire 
plug 

O'Rourke,  a  thin,  wiry  man  who  wears 
Western  Jeans  and  a  cowboy  hat  with  the 
side  brims  turned  up,  is  an  unemployed 
ranch  hand.  His  wife  works  in  a  fishhook 
factory. 

They  pay  $60  a  month  rent  to  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Housing  Authority  at  Pine  Ridge 
Village. 

O'Rourke  showed  me  his  old  house.  It's 
a  fairly  substantial  frame  structure  now 
surrounded  by  high  weeds  at  the  end  of  a 
dirt  road.  But  it  has  no  electricity  and 
O'Rourke  had  to  carry  water  either  from  a 
nearby  spring  or  from  town. 

Last  January,  O'Rourke  said,  he  slipped 
and  broke  his  leg  while  carrying  water. 

He  allowed  that  the  new  house  was  "all 
right,"  but  he  missed  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
the  older  place.  "I'm  not  a  town  man,"  he 
explained. 

Pine  Ridge  was  one  of  the  first  reservations 
to  get  public  housing.  It  has  150  units,  and 
50  more  units  were  approved  two  weeks  ago. 

But  tribal  leaders  Incurred  the  wrath  of 
commercKiI  contractors  In  Rapid  City  and 
elsewhere  when  they  decided  to  act  as  their 
own  contractor  and  hired  Indian  labor  for 
the  first  150  units. 

The  private  contractors  claim  that,  besides 
denying  them  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
business,  the  self-contracting  method  takes 
longer,  costs  more  and  results  In  inferior 
work.  Neither,  they  say,  can  the  tribal  au- 
thority provide  competent  carpentry  training 
to  the  Indian  workers. 

But  the  authority  denies  all  this  and 
clslms  private  contractors  would  leave  most 
Indian  workers  out  in  the  cold,  giving  them 
only  the  Jobs  that  whites  didn't  want. 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Wilson,  housing  authority  dl- 
f'ctor.  wrote  to  President  Johnson  and  sev- 
eral congressmen,  urging  that  PHA  approval 
be  given  to  the  additional  50  units,  without 
private  contractors. 

Please  help  us  here  on  the  reservation  to 
go  forward  and  be  able  to  sUnd  on  our  feet," 
•he  wrote.  "We  will  not  let  you  aown.  we  Juat 
want  to  be  able  to  be  self-supporting  and 
nave  modern  houses  to  live  in." 

At  nearby  Rosebud  Reservation,  plans  were 
jounced  last  wfek  for  a  plant  to  employ 
««ne  100  Indians  in  making  prefabricated 
nousing  materials.  Pour  federal  agencies  are 
■""^Pwat-lng  in  financing  that  venture. 

Most  public  housing  U  either  low-rent.  In 
"Mch  the  tribal  housing  authority  rents  to 
wnaats  after  PHA-flnanced  construction,  or 
muitual-help,  under  which  Indians  work  on 
jwistruction  and  gain  equity  In  their  houses 
«*  their  labor. 


On  most  projects,  efforts  are  made  to  train 
Indians  workers  In  construction  skills. 
Funds  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity frequently  are  Involved. 

In  Minnesota,  the  public  housing  break- 
through came  in  April  when  tribal  ^leaders 
from  four  reservations  agreed  with  contrac- 
tors on  means  of  keeping  construction  costs 
to  a  level  which  PHA  could  approve. 

These  projects — at  Leech  Lake.  White 
Earth,  Red  Lake  and  Pond  du  Lac  Reserva- 
tions— will  total  272  units,  at  a  coet  of  $3.3 
million. 

BIA  officials  give  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mokdale. 
D-Mlnn..  much  credit  for  "Camping  on  the 
doorstep"  of  the  PHA  until  the  red  tape 
could  be  cut.  "They  found  he  meant  busi- 
ness," one  official  said. 

Seoreoated    ScHOoiiiio     Called     Block     to 
Indians'  PsosPERrrr 
( By  Sam  Newlund ) 

Racially  segregated  schools,  where  Indian 
children  rarely  rub  shoulders  with  the  white 
majority,  continue  to  vex  some  "great  so- 
ciety" programmers  who  regard  education  as 
a  doorway  to  prosperity. 

"Talk  about  a  segregated  school!"  ex- 
claimed the  elementary  school  principal  at 
Park  Rapids,  Mian.,  "You  don't  have 
this   In   the   South/' 

He  was  talking  about  de  facto  segregation 
that  last  spring  Isolated  83  Indian  pupils 
and  one  white  classmate  at  the  nearby  Poiis- 
ford  school  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
In  an  educational  island  surrounded  by  the 
mostly  while  Park  Rapids  district. 

Ponsford  (the  Pine  Point  School  District) 
Is  one  of  a  half-dozen  Minnesota  public 
grade  schools  which  are  essentially  all- 
Indian. 

The  rub,  according  to  local  and  state  school 
officials,  comes  when  some  graduates  of  a 
predominantly  Indian  grade  school  grad- 
uate to  a  predominantly  white  high  school. 

The  Indians  are  cowed  by  the  more  sophis- 
ticated environment.  They  do  not  respond 
in  class.  They  play  hookey.  They  drop  out 
at  the  earliest  legal  age — 16. 

Pred  Bettncr,  Park  Rapids  school  super- 
intendent, tells  of  the  Indian  girl  who  grad- 
uated from  Ponsford  to  Park  Rapids,  faith- 
fully rode  the  school  bus  every  day,  but  never 
showed  up  In  class. 

After  about  two  weeks  of  this,  they  found 
her  hiding  in  a  basement  shower  room. 

"You  can  make  me  come  to  school,"  the 
girl  said,  "but  you  can't  make  me  go  to 
school." 

Unlike  the  South.  Minnesota's  Islands  of 
segregation  cannot  be  blamed  on  segregation 
laws.  Neither  does  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs (BIA)  operate  all-Indian  schools  in 
Minnesota,  as  It  does  in  other  states. 

Rather,  the  "Indian  school  districts"  on  or 
near  reservations  are  run  by  locally  elected 
school  boards. 

And  although  evidence  of  white  bigotry 
sometimes  comes  to  the  surface,  officials  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  say  local 
Indian  leaders  usually  are  the  major  ob- 
jectors to  consolidation  with  adjacent  while 
BCl^ools. 

Indians  who  make  up  school  boards  in 
villages  like  Ponsford  generally  resist  con- 
solidation out  of  fear  that  it  would  be  yet 
another  Indian  surrender  of  local  control 
to  the  white  man. 

Reuben  Rock,  an  Indian  member  of  the 
Ponsford  School  Board,  flared  when  I  sug- 
gested that  If  Ponsford  children  went  to 
an  Integrated  school  from  the  first  grade  on. 
their  eventual  adjustment  to  Park  Rapids 
High  School  might  be  easier. 

Shaking  a 'finger.  Rock  declared  that  the 
white  man  Is  to  blame  for  dropouts,  because 
It  Is  white  law  that  lets  teen-agers  quit 
school  at  16. 

Whatever  the  cause,  school  attendance  of 
Ponsford  Indians  drops  when  they  begin  tak- 


ing the  20-mlle  bus  ride  to  Park  Rapids. 
In  1964-65,  attendance  at  Ponsford  averaged 
92.6  per  cent.  The  same  year  Indians  at 
Park  Rapids  had  an  84  per  cent  record 

Ponsford  has  grades  one  through  seven. 
In  1961,  IC  Indians  completed  the  seventh 
grade,  but  five  years  later  only  two  Indians 
graduated    from   Park   Rapids   High   School. 

To  combat  this  situation,  funds  from  one 
"great  society"  program — the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — have 
been  at  work  at  Ponsford. 

A  guidance  and  counseling  worker,  Ralph 
Brewer,  has  been  hired  with  money  from  the 
act,  which  gives  Fpeclal  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  poverty  areas.  Besides  counseling 
youngsters  and  their  families,  Brewer  plans 
next  fall  to  make  a  bee  line  for  the  home 
of  any  Indian  youngster  who  falls  to  show 
up   for   school — and   to   find   out   why. 

Ponsford  also  was  awarded  federal  money 
» to  hire  remedial  reading  and  music  teachers. 
But,  perhaps  because  of  its  isolation,  no- 
body has  been  found  to  take  those  two  Jol3e. 

"Would  you  come  out  here  and  teach?" 
asked  Otto  Kamrud,  Ponsford  principal. 

Brewer  has  found  that  Ponsford  parents 
*fe^  either  "very  much  Interested  or  have  no 
intjerest"  In  keeping  their  children  in  school. 
S<)me.  he  said,  tell  their  children:  "Do  you 
wAnt_^to  be  stuck  out  here  on  the  reserva- 
tion the  way  I'm  stuck?" 

Others  may  tell  Brewer:  "By  golly,  if  my  kid 
doesn't  want  to  go  to  school,  I  don't  see  why 
he  has  to." 

"There's  a  lot  of  good  potential  among 
those  Indian  kids."  Brewer  says.  "There's  as 
much  Intelligence  In  those  80  kids  as  in  80 
kids  you'd  find  anywhere.  Sometimes  when 
you  think  of  the  backgrounds  of  these  kids 
it's  surprising  that  they  get  to  school  the 
first  day,  let  alone  the  second." 

That  background  may  include  a  shattered 
home  Ufe.  A  fourth -grade  girl  may  find  her- 
self playing  mother  to  a  houseful  of  small 
brothers  and  sisters  Isecause  their  parents 
failed  to  come  home  the  night  before. 

Even  In  school  the  pressures  against  suc- 
cess— "peer  preesures."  Brewer  and  Kamrud 
call  them — may  be  overwhelming. 

The  two  men  tell  of  an  Indian  girl  whc> 
transferred  to  Ponsford  from  an  Integrated 
grade  school  where  she  had  learned  to  take 
part  in  school  activities  and  speak  up  In  class. 
At  Ponsford.  they  said,  it  took  her  about  six 
months  to  succumb  to  her  peers  and  quit 
talking. 

It   is   not   surprising,   some   oben'vers   feel. 

that  such  attitudes  carry  over  into  adult  life 

'  and   partially   explain   the  Isolation  of  the 

reservation  Indian  who  migrates  to  the  city. 

But  educators  have  reason  for  hope.  In 
1946.  according  to  the  State  E>epartment  of 
Education,  there  were  "only  about  eight" 
Indians  known  to  be  graduating  from  high 
school. 

This  year,  the  number  vras  189,  althotigb 
this  included  the  Twin  Cities  and  other 
schools  not  surveyed  previously.  Alxnit  two- 
thirds  to  three -fourths  of  Indian  high  school 
graduates  go  on  to  college  or  vocational  train- 
ing, the  department  rejxjrts. 

This  year,  according  to  Roy  H.  Larson,  the 
department's  dlrectca-  of  Indian  education, 
134  "eligible  Indian  students"  were  on  state, 
federal  or  private  scholarship  programs. 

Any  student  is  "eligible"  if  he  has  one- 
fourth  Indian  blood  and  is  deemed  capable 
Of  completing  a  college,  professional  or 
vocational  course. 

BIA  and  state  offlclalt  say  virtually  any 
Indian  who  can  profit  from  college  can  go — 
either  with  BIA.  state  or  private  scholar- 
ships, or  a  combination  of  theee. 

The  Minnesota  Indian  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  these 
Bcholarshlpe.  BIA  scholarship  money  Is 
available  only  for  Indians  living  "on  or  near" 
reservations  who  want  to  go  to  public 
Institutions. 
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Stotc  achoUnhlpa  usuAlly  are  for  public 
Instltutlona.  At  private  Instltutlona.  they 
nuty  Include  living  expenMs  and  booka.  but 
not  tuition. 

Nationally,  the  BIA  spends  more  money  on 
education  than  any  other  activity.  About  a 
third  of  all  reservation  children  attend  bu- 
reau schoola,  the  rest  public  and  parochial 
schoola. 

In  lilnneaota,  the  remaining  lalands  of  de 
facto  segregation  may  not  disappear  until 
a  new  state  law  Is  passed.  This  legislation, 
defeated  in  the  past  three  sessions  of  the 
State  Legislature,  would  require  all  school 
districts  to  have  high  schoola. 

Besldee  Ponsford,  Larson  lists  five  "Indian" 
grade  schools  which  send  their  graduates  to 
"white"  high  schools  In  other  districts. 
They  are  White  Earth  (Waubun  High 
School ) ,  Nayt&hwauah  ( Mahnomen ) ,  Vine- 
land  (Onamla),  Nett  Lake  (Orr)  and  Bishop 
Whipple  (Morton). 

At  community  meetings  where  voluntary 
otHisolldatlon  was  discussed,  according  to 
Bfttner,  some  white  parents  would  get  up 
and  ask:  "Does  this  mean  that  my  kids  would 
have  to  go  to  school  with  the  Indians  at 
Ponsford?" 

Whereupon,  at  one  meeting,  an  Indian 
leader  rose  to  Inform  white  listeners  that 
Indians  dldnt  wsoit  consolidation  any  more 
than  they  did. 

RsmvATioKB  PBOvmx  Lirru  Rxgulab  Work 
(By  Sam  Newlund) 

Rank  Smith.  54,  can  take  you  Into  the 
wooda  north  of  Ponaford,  Minn.,  and  show 
you  mixed  acree  of  birch,  aspen  and  "pop- 
ple," and  denv>nstrate  how  he  and  other 
Indians  can  pick  up  a  little  loose  change 
by  power-sawing  pulpwood. 

Before  Smith  clears  a  profit  he  has  to 
figure  Items  such  as  "atumpage  fees" — the 
charges  paid  for  the  cutting  privilege — and 
the  coat  of  hauUng  the  pulp  to  a  sawmill. 
He  alao«tQUst  pay  the  cutters  who'  work  for 
him. 

Pulp-cuttlng,  which  in  Indian  country 
Tfiually  la  aynonomous  with  "working  in  the 
wooda."  la  common  on  wooded  reservations, 
like  Minnesota's. 

But  It's  seaaonal  work,  and  it's  had  mea- 
ger effect  on  the  stubborn  problem  of  jobs 
fdr  reservation  dwellers. 

So  has  Just  about  everything  ao  far — In- 
cluding some  of  the  newer  "great  society 
programs  the  goal  of  which  is  economic  de- 
velopment and  job-nuiklng. 

Smith  wanted  to  cash  In  on  one  of  these 
programs  by  getting  a  low-Interest  small 
bnslnesa  loan  under  Title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  (antlpoverty)  Act  and  open  a 
gasoline  station  in  nearby  Park  Rapids, 
tilnn. 

-  The  Small  Bustneaa  Administration  (8BA) 
approved  the  loan — •e.OOO  repayable  in  15 
years  at  4  per  cent  Intereat— but  now  Smith 
baa  second  thoughts  about  whether  he  can 
make  a  go  of  it. 

If  he  deeldea  to  try,  he  will  pay  the  Mobil 
OU  Oo.  tl50  a  month  rent.  "I've  got  to  sell 
a  lot  of  gaa  to  pay  that,"  he  said. 

8BA  loans  under  the  antlpoverty  act  go 
a  step  further  than  the  8BA  loans  that  have 
been  available  for  aome  time.  Their  terms 
are  even  more  liberal. 

Their  aim  is  to  enable  low-lnoome  persons 
wbo  have  potential  for  running  a  buslnees, 
but  netther  cash  nor  credit. 

But  the  pogram  has  not  been  heavily  fi- 
nanced by  Oongreea.  and  In  Mlnnseota  only 
seven  loans  totaling  t74,000  have  been  ap- 
proved, all  on  the  White  Earth  Reeervatlon. 
Smith's  U  OQS  at  them. 

Most  8BA  losms  go  to  cities,  not  places  Uke 
Ukdlan  reaarvatlona.  because  "we  are  faced 
with  a  situation  where  we  must  decide  on 
the  beet  possible  use  of  limited  resources." 
an  SBA  spokesman  In  Waabtngton,  D.G..  ex- 
plained. 


But  la  the  reservatioCi  Job  picture  Improv- 
ing any? 

Jobs  still  are  in  short  supply  on  Upper 
Midwest  reservations,  which  typically  are  be- 
deviled by  Isolation  from  centers  of  com- 
merce, poor  farm  land  and  anemic  tax  bases. 

There  are  small  prlviate  and  tribal  enter- 
prises here  and  there,  which  help  a  little. 
but  nothing  so  far  of  massive  Impact. 

(The  exception,  note*  earlier.  Is  the  distri- 
bution of  Jobs  under  ttie  poverty-war  Com- 
munity Action  Program.) 

On  Minnesota's  Red  Lake  Reservation,  a 
recent  economic  development  report  noted 
that  leas  than  10  per  cent  of  the  work  force 
was  regularly  employed. 

About  20  to  30  per  cent  work  seasonally  as 
fishermen,  pulp  cutters  or  wild  rice  har- 
vesters, but  the  rest  '•must  rely  upon  relief 
or  welfare  payments  In  order  to  subsist."  the 
report  said. 

And  Red  Lake  generally  is  regarded  as  per- 
haps the  "best  off"  resarvatlon  in  Minnesota. 

Red  Lake  has  a  fishery  and  a  small  cedar- 
poet  plant  operated  by  a  Michigan  firm. 
Tribal  leaders  are  dickering  with  government 
and  Industrial  sources  for  a  furniture  factory 
and  Industrial  park. 

Last  month,  the  new  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA)  granted  the 
tribe  $200,000  to  help  lebulld  Its  burned-out 
sawmill. 

In  all.  the  tribe  Is  sbootlng  for  $1,878,000 
In  BDA,  state,  commercial  and  tribal  money 
to  build  the  Industrial  park,  furniture  fac- 
tory and  rebuild  the  sswmlU. 

The  furniture  plant  would  be  run  by  Elsen 
Bros  .  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  It  would  employ, 
the  tribe  hopes,  156  Indians  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  of  operation  and  more  than  219 
later. 

If  these  plans  materialize  they  would  be 
among  the  most  ambitious  on  reservations 
In  this  area. 

At  Mllle  Lacs  reservation,  where  leaders 
say  9  out  of  10  reservation  families  make 
leas  than  $3,000  and  per-caplta  income  Is 
$835  to  $675,  a  private  charitable  g^roup  called 
Mllle  Lacs  Foundation  has  been  formed  to 
work  as  a  "catalyst"  to  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  foundation,  with  backing  of  several 
prominent  Twin  Cltlzeas,  established  a  small 
garment  factory  In  n$arby  Onamla.  Minn, 
The  foundation's  aim  Is  to  get  industry  to 
the  reservation  and  raise  industrial  develop- 
ment money  to  augment  public  funds. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  has 
several  Job-directed  prcjgrams  In  the  works — 
a  revolving  loan  fund  for  new  enterprises, 
management  of  timber  sales,  road  building, 
economic  resource  stuflles  and   the  like. 

Generally,  though.  It  probably  still  Is  true 
that  njore  reservation  Ibcome  Is  produced  by 
seasonal  activities  such  as  pulpcuttlng.  wild 
rice  harvesting  and  tourism  than  by  more 
permanent  jobs. 

And  for  Indians  wortclng  in  small  resorts, 
lodging  houses  and  restaurants,  the  diffi- 
culties of  earning  above  the  "poverty  line" 
Is  the  same  as  for  w&lte  workers  In  rural 
areas.  There  Is  no  federal  minimum  wage 
for  these  industries,  and  the  state  minimum 
for  the  smallest  towns  ranges  from  75  to  85 
cents  an  hour. 

Even  85  cents  an  hour,  52  weeks  a  year, 
comes  to  only  $2,184.  Veil  below  the  $3,000 
poverty  line.  And  such  Jobs  rarely  are  year- 
"round. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Incorporated  maay  benefits  of  the  old 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  (ARA), 
was  approved  nearly  a  year  ago.  It  is  the 
"great  society"  program  that  appears  to  have 
the  greatest  potential  Impact  on  the  reser- 
vation Job  picture. 

It  provides  loans  an4  grants  for  facilities 
(Such  as  roads,  water  and  sewerage)  that 
will  attract  industry,  low-interest  loans  to  In- 
dustries locating  In  depfessed  areas  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 


On  Minnesota  reservations,  the  only  eda 
money  allocated  so  far  la  the  $200,000  to  re- 
build Red  Lakes  sawmill  (insurance  raoatj 
will  bring  an  additional  $80,000.) 

Other  EDA  money  is  being  tunneled  to 
reservation  areeis.  such  as  the  $83,000  awarded 
to  the  village  of  Cass  Lake.  Minn  .  for  sewn, 
gutter  and  street  paving  work.  iWUliani 
Stava,  CAP  director  on  the  Leech  Lake  Ret- 
revatlon,  which  surrounds  Cass  Lake,  aaid 
tliere  was  no  co-ordination  with  Indian  anti- 
F><)verty  ofllcers  and  that  the  project  probably 
would  have  little  direct  benefit  for  Indians.) 

Of  the  11  Upper  Midwest  reservation  CAP 
directors  who  returned  a  Minneapolis  Tribune 
questionnaire,  only  one  said  EDA  has  made  a 
"Significant  Impact"  on  reservation  econ- 
omies. Several  EDA  applications,  however, 
wfere  in  the  works. 

Where  Indians  have  developed  tribal  en- 
terprises, details  still  were  pretty  much  sub- 
ject, to  approval  of  the  BIA. 

At  Red  Lake,  for  example,  BIA  rules — pub- 
lished In  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations- 
authorize  the  tribe  to  engage  In  its  commer- 
cial fishing  operation.  The  code  prescribes 
the  fishing  season,  tells  who  must  market  the 
fish  and  sets  penalties  and  quotas. 

Since  tne  quotas  lor  walleyes,  peTch  and 
other  fish  are  fixed,  the  addition  of  more 
Indian  fishermen  who  bring  their  catches  to 
the  fishery  "simply  means  that  more  personi 
are  dividing  a  fixed  amount  of  money,"  as 
economic  reports  points  out. 

The  federal  code  also  says  fishing  "may 
be  suspended  by  order  of  the  secretary  {at 
the  Interior)  at  any  time." 

BIA  officials  say  such  codes  usually  are 
drawn  up  by  the  tribes  themselves.  In  co- 
operation with  the  bureau,  and  thus  repre- 
sent tribal  desires. 

But  reservations  such  as  Red  Lake  can 
point  to  hopeful  signs.  The  Interest  of  aa 
out-of-state  furniture  company  in  building 
a  plant  on  the  reservation  Is  one.  Tie  ad- 
vantages, besides  EDA  financing,  Include 
ample  supplies  of  labor  and  timber. 

Timber,  says  Roger  Jourdaln,  Red  Lake 
tnbal  chairman.  Is  "the  hub  of  our  eoonomy." 

Can  the  tribe  offer  an  outside  employer  a 
good  work  force? 

"Listen,  my  friend,"  said  Jourdaln,  "you 
bring  the  Industry  to  the  reservation,  and 
I'll  show  you  good  work  records.  When  wc»t 
Is  available,  the  record  here  can  stand  up 
against  any  doggone  work  record  In  the  Twin 
Cities." 

Marketabue  Skills  Hilp  Indians  Get  AHiiJ 
(By  Sam  Newlund) 

Uncle  Sam  has  bet  nearly  $3,000  that  part- 
Indian  Joseph  Oonler  will  break  permanently 
from  the  Job  sterility  of  his  reservation 
birthplace,  land  feet  first  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  city  life  and  disappear  among  hordes 
of  self-sufficient  Americans. 

Husky,  strong,  and  quietly  confident, 
Oonler  has  Just  graduated  from  an  88- west 
electronics  course  financed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs'  (BIA)  employment  aaalrt- 
ance  program. 

He  has  landed  a  Job  with  Honeywell  Inc.. 
and  Is  slated  to  work  as  a  computer  mainte- 
nance man  at  $117  a  week  after  additional 
training  by  Honeywell  In  Massachusetu 

Oonler,  26,  Is  one  of  many  Indians  the  gov- 
ernment Is  trying  to  equip  for  the  Job  markst 
by  teaching  them  a  trade,  or,  if  nothing  el*, 
taking  them  a  step  or  two  In  the  direction 
of  employabiUty. 

Job  training,  realistically  in  tune  with  tM 
Job  market.  Is  a  key  Ingredient  of  any  "Orsat 
Society"  or  poverty  war  effort. 

The  BIA  caHs  Its  adult  vocational  tralninc 
program  "a  big  gun  "  in  its  own  "war  on  pov- 
erty." The  program  has  been  around  since 
1958  but  its  Congressionally-authorlMe 
spending  account  has  quadrupled  since  then. 

The  nearly  $3,000  spent  on  Oonler  undff 
this  program,  Public  Law  959,  Included  tui- 
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tton,  books  and  materials  at  Northeastern 
Television  and  Electronlca  Institute,  Minne- 
apolis. It  Included  transportation  from  his 
home  on  the  Nett  Lake  reservation,  plus  $210 
a  month  living  allowance  while   going  to 

ichooL 

If  Gonler  needs  some  cash  to  tide  him  over 
until  his  first  Honeywell  check  arrives,  .lie'll 
get  that,  too. 

The  bureau  has  been  plodding  quietly 
along  with  Its  vocational  training  program 
»hlle  several  newer  schemes  with  roughly  the 
same  objectives  for  the  poor  work  force.  In- 
dian and  otherwise,  have  been  rolling  out 
of  Congress. 

Some  newer  progn^ums,  aimed  at  boosting 
"employabiUty"  if  not  Job  skills,  Include: 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA) — Like  the  BIA's  Indians-only  vo- 
cational program,  it  can  provide  vocational 
training  In  trade  schools  or  on-the-job,  with 
living  expenses  paid. 

Work  Experience  (Title  V) — This  section  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  (antlpoverty)  Act 
lEOA)  offers  remedial  education,  on-the-job 
"work  experience"  and  counselling  for  Job- 
less household  heads  in  welfare  families. 

Job  Corps — Under  the  EOA,  this  provldee 
away-from-home  basic  education  and  Job 
training  for  youths.  Larger  urt>an  centers 
offer  specific  skills  training.  Smaller  rural 
centers  concentrate  on  remedial  education 
and  "work  experience,"  like  brush  clearance 
in  national  forests. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — Also  for 
youths,  it  allows  them  to  stay  home,  earn 
some  money,  maybe  go  back  to  school  or  stay 
in.  maybe  learn  how  to  hold  a  job,  maybe 
learn  .^Pskill.  Projects  can  be  anything 
■public." 

The  BIA's  adult  ix>cational  training  pro- 
gram, like  most  bureau  services,  is  for  In- 
dians who  live  "on  or  near"  reservations.  It 
Is  tied  in  with  the  bureau's  relocation  pro- 
gram, under  which  the  bureau  helpw  migrat- 
ing Indians  get  established  In  dtles.  In 
Minnesota,  at  least,  nearly  all  tralneea  leave 
the  reservations  to  get  It. 

According  to  the  bureau's  Minneapolis  area 
ofllce.  there  are  132  Minneeota  Indians  In 
BIA-flnanced  trade  school  training.  44  in  the 
Twin  Cltlee  and  81  In  other  cities  from  Ohio 
to  California. 

Indians  sometimes  grumble  that  this 
training  is  fine — if  you  want  to  go  where  you 
can  get  it  (the  number  of  citlee  where  train- 
ing Is  available  is  limited.) 

Some  Twin  Cities  Indians  grumble  that 
It  Is  fine— if  you  want  to  apply  for  it  while 
you're  still  living  "on  or  near""  the  reserva- 
tions. 

The  degree  that  MDTA  trade  school  train- 
ing has  helped  Indians  is  hard  to  pin  down, 
since  records  up  to  now  didn't  include  the 
racial  background  of  enroUees. 

But  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  on-the-job 
training  under  MDTA  obviously  has  had  little 
impact  for  reservation  Indians,  at  least  In 
Minnesota. 

J"-  Weeley  Johnson,  regional  director  of  the 
jMeral  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing, said  MDTA  on-the-job  training  "doesn't 
»PPiy  to  a  situation  like  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

n„^  ^fiS."*  '^"■*=^«  °'**^  80t  in  the  way. 
under  MDTA  terms,  an  employer  can't  offer 
oh-the-Job  training  unless  there  la  reaaon- 
Mie  assurance  that  the  newly-tralnlng  work- 
en  will  be  hired.  But  the  number  of  em- 
ployers around  reservations  who  have  a  po- 
'•naal  for  new  workers  is  pretty  skimpy. 

un  Minnesota's  Leech  Lake  reservation, 
«•  Community  Action  Program  'CAP) 
h^ri.  ,!?,  '''"*''*  ^°  carpenters  with  MDTA 
tvfn  ^'^  ^^^^  sorted  on  home  ccnstruc- 
^  PJ0Je«t»-  MDTA  officials  rejected  the 
vSniH  «  ,  °"  '***  grounds  that  the  Jobs 
jould  fizzle  out  When  the  project  was  com- 

wl^JL'l^^;  according  to  the  office  of  Sen. 
"^i-TXE  P.  MoNDALB.  D-Mlnn.,  MDTA  on-the- 


job  training  was  approved  for  90  Indians 
working  on  pubUc  housing  construction 
projects  at  Leech  Lake,  White  Earth,  and 
Red  Lake  reservations. 

On  North  Dakota's  Turtle  Mountain  reeer-. 
vatlon.  CAP  people  apparently  satisfied 
MDTA  in  planning  the  construction  of  a 
conamunity  center.  MDTA  funds  there 
would  pay  for  on-the-job  training  of  Indian 
construction  workers. 

The  assurance  of  Job  opportunities  upon 
completion  of  the  project  was  given-  by 
building  trades  unions  at  Mlnot,  N.D.  The 
unions  also  would  furnish  on-the-job  In- 
structors. 

Six  miles  down  the  road  from  Turtle 
Mountain  headquarters,  on  the  main  street 
of  the  oounty  seat  at  RoUa.  a  sign  sa>-s,  "Title 

V  Office."  About  everybody  knows  what  it 
means. 

For  some  165  Indians  on  welfare  it  means 
work  and  remedial  education,  with  second- 
year  funds  totaling  more  than  $700,000. 

One  of  these  families  is  the  Leo  Martins. 
They  live  in  a  two-room  clay  and  straw  hut. 
During  the  spring  thaw,  the  hut  was  sur- 
rounded by  deep  black  mud  and  thick, 
thorny  underbrush. 

Martin  is  a  thin.  29-year-old  Chippewa  - 
who  has  never  strayed  far  from  the  reserva- 
tion's knobby  terrain.  He  is  semi -literate, 
although  welfare  records  vaguely  indicate 
that  he  went  as  far  aa  "the  fifth  or  seventh" 
grade. 

He  has  five  children,  t'oree  stepchildren 
and  a  pregnant  wife. 

Martin  has  never  held  a  steady  Job,  partly 
because  he  can't  read  or  write  very  well  and 
partly  because  there  Isn't  much  work  to  do 
at  Turtle  Mounttiln.  On  occasion  he  has 
m4grated  to  the  Red  River  Valley  to  harvest 
potatoes. 

Title  V  for  the  Martins  (the  name  Is  fic- 
titious) means  besides  work,  that  their 
monthly  welfare  aid  Is  augmented  consid- 
erably by  the  Rolette  Cotmty  Welfare  De- 
partment. 

The  work  may  look  like  "make-work"  to 
some.  Much  of  it  could  only  losely  be  called 
on-the-job  training.  But  welfare  officials 
who  run  the  project  say  the  first  step  out  of 
poverty  must  be  learning  work  habits. 
Learning  skills  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 

ppe  of  Martin's  recent  chores  took  him 
and  his  paint  brush  to  the  filthy,  dilapidated 
county  Jaili  He  and  other  Tntle  V  workers 
were  trying  to  make  It  fit  for  its  occupants. 

He  knocks  off  work  at  4:30  pjm.  twice  a 
week  for  an  adult  education  class  which 
Title  V  conducts  In  the  BIA-operated  school 
on  the  re8er\'atlon.    This  Is  part  of    his  Title 

V  obligation. 

At  one  time,  explained  Garmann  Jorgen- 
sen,  county  welfare  director,  Martin  said  he. 
wanted  to  be  an  auto  mechanic. . 

"The  trouble  is."  Jorgensen  said,  "he  can't 
read  the  manuals." 

CHiETL-r:   Too  Mant  Indians.  Not  Enough 

Land 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

Last  October,  Lyle  Keeble  of  Grenvllle, 
S.D.,  ripped  open  an  envelop  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  office  in  Aber- 
deen. S.D. 

It  contained  a  government  check  for  $1.19. 
his  annual  share  of  rental  income  from  his 
part  "ownership"  of  80  acres  of  Indian  land 
on  the  Slsseton  Sioux  Reservation. 

Keeble,  a  20-year-old  Sioux,  gets  $1.19  a 
year  because  he  is  one  of  30  heirs  to  a  mar- 
ginal piece  of  property  now  being  leased  for 
grazing. 

This  tract  la  part  of  the  106,000  acres  on  the 
Slsaeton  reservation  that  were  chalked  off 
under  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  and 
parceled  out  to  Individual  Indians.  The 
plots  were  40.  80  and  160  acres. 

The  growing  number  of  heirs  to  this  land — 
and  the  Inability  of  the  multiple  owners  to 


tise  or  dispose  of  It  profitably — Is  called  "the 
heirship  problem." 

Five  years  ago.  the  BIA  estimated  that  one- 
fl/th  of  the  12  million  acres  of  Indian  land 
held  In  trust  by  the  government  throughout 
the  country  had  mtiltlple  heirs — six  or  more. 
The  picture  hasn't  chaaged  much  since  then. 

If  Keeble's  lease  Inoome  seems  Uke  pea- 
nuts, the  BIA  agency  at  Slaseton  can  top  It. 
Records  are  kept  there  on  lease  income*  of 
one  cent  a  year. 

Since  the  bureau  disburse*  no  checks  for 
less  than  $1,  it  would  take  a  penny-a-year 
Indian  100  years  to  accumulate  enough  to 
receive  a  $1  check. 

Because  the  hetrahlp  problem  Is  a  land 
problem,  it  involves  not  only  the  Indian's 
greatest  economic  asset  but  his  way  of  life. 
Land  and  life  to  the  historic  Indian  were 
inseparable.    To  many  Indiana,  It  still  Is. 

When  the  General  Allotment  Act  waa 
adopted.  Congress  felt  the  solution  to  the 
Indian  problem  was  to  chop  of  many  of  the 
reservations  into  checkerboard  squares,  allot 
each  Indian  a  parcel  and  let  him  become  a 
family  farmer. 

Land  not  needed  for  these  allotments  was 
sold  to  outsiders,  the  proceeds  to  be  held  In 
trust  for  the  Indians'  benefit. 

It  didn't  work.  Farming,  when  done  by 
Indians,  was  considered  woman's  work.  And 
many  allotments  were  too  small  to  be  good 
"economic  units." 

Rather  than  adopt  the  white  man's  private 
property  system,  maay  Indians  sold  their 
allotments  at  bargain  prices  (they  could  do 
so  in  those  days  without  the  present  restric- 
tions. ) 

The  result  can  be  seen  at  "reservations" 
like  Slsseton.  This  pie-shaped  area,  mostly 
in  northeastern  South  Dakota  (the  pie  crust 
crosses  the  North  Dakota  border)  is  a  crazy- 
qullt  of  Indian-allotted  lands  and  white 
men's  holdings. 

Generally,  the  marginal,  rocky  acree  make 
up  the  Indian  allotments.  Most  of  the  rich 
farm  country  long  slnoe  has  been  acquired  by 
white  farmers. 

To  sell  a  piece  of  allotted  land,  all  the  heirs 
must  agree.  There  may  be  hundreds  of  heirs, 
and  the  number  Is  growing. 

It  Is  even  a  matter  of  Interpretation  wheth- 
er Indiana  "own"  their  allotted  land.  Since 
the  bureau^ holds  the  land  In  trust  for  the 
Indians.  It  Is  the  bi»eau  which  does  the 
leasing.  (At  Slsseton,  the  bureau  leases  to 
the  highest  bidder.) 

An  Indian  cannot  sell  allotted  land  as  long 
as  it  Is  in  trust,  a  bureau  offidal  at  Slsseton 
told  me,  because  "yo«  cant  sell  what  you 
don't  own." 

If  an  Indian  wants  to  gain  clear  title  to  his 
allotted  land  through  a  fee  patent  (with  the 
right  to  sell),  he  can  do  eo  If  the  bureau 
decides  this  is  "to  his  beet  Interest."  the 
official  said. 

The  dilemma,  under  present  laws  and  rules 
is  this:  Either  leave  the  land  fragmented 
and  economically  a  d»op  In  the  bucket,  or 
issue  fee  patents  and  run  the  risk  of  further 
whittling  away  of  property  with  Inoome 
pKjtential. 

One  unhappy  form  of  whittling  would  be 
loss  of  land  through  tax  forfeiture.  As  long 
as  land  is  held  In  trust  it  Is  tax-free. 

Reservations  In  Minnesota  and  elsewhere 
have  similar  problein\  althotigh  Slsseton's 
Is  considered  one  of  the  worst. 

Thus,  about  2,250  Individuals  share  in  the 
total  of  $200,000  In  annual  lease  Income  on 
Slsseton  lands.  This  averages  about  $88  per 
person,  per  year. 

One  of  the  Slsseton  heirs  is  Joseph  Ren- 
ville, one  of  160  sharebolders  In  what  is  now 
a  120-acre  tract.  Some  of  It  Is  tillable;  some 
Is  gcxxl  only  for  graalng. 

It  U  leased  for  $421  $  year,  or  about  $3.60 
an  acre.  The  heirs'  share  of  the  rent  money 
ranges  from  one  cent  to  $27.50  a  year.  Ren- 
ville'»  Is  $5.27. 
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Benvllla'B  grandfatber — receiver  of  the 
original  allotment — waa  Cblef  O&brlel  Ren- 
ville, a  trusted  ally  of  government  troops  in 
mopping  up  operations  following  the  Minne- 
aotft  810UZ  uprising  In  1862.  (Renville 
Ooui^,  num.,  was  named  after  Oabriel 
Bennlle's  uncle.) 

Renville  lives  in  the  town  of  Slseeton  now, 
but  n«,«r«w  up  on  the  allotted  parcel.  He 
■bowed  noe  his  grandfather's  grave  atop 
a  rocky  hill  overlooking  a  dusty  road,  a  grove 
Of  box  Mdiera  and  the  site  of  a  19th  centtiry 
Indian  fgency. 

RenvffiiiB  has   no   ready  8<riution  for  the 
heirship  problem.     Understandably,  he  bad  . 
fergotten  the  exact  amount  wben  I  reminded 
him  that  his  old  homestead  now  yields  him 
$6.37  a  jrear.  « 

What  to  do  about  the  problem  ha«  befud- 
dled Congress,  Indians  and  the  bureau  for 
yeara. 

In  its  report  tonfirming  the  nomination  of 
Robert  L.  Bennett  as  new  Indian  commis- 
sioner this  year,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  charged  that  "the 
btireau  has  given  Up  service  to  correcting 
this  very  serious  administrative  problem, 
but  has  made  no  discernible  progress  toward 
aolvlng  it." 
''  The  committee  asked  the  bxireau  to  sub- 
nllt  corrective  legislation  "at  an  early  date." 

Five  years  earlier,  Sen.  Fkamk  Chttsch, 
D-Idaho,  then  committee  chairman,  said  the 
problem's  solution  would  be  "the  biggest  sin- 
gle contribution  toward  the  economic  ad- 
▼anc^ent  of  the  Indian  people." 

At;81sseton,  one  possible  solution  being 
dlscttJMed  la  consolidation  through  land- 
holding  c^rpc^-atlons,  with  heirs  given  cor- 
porate shal'es  in  proportion  to  their  Interest 
In  the  land. 

Tribal  enterprises,  such  as  cattle  opera- 
tions, conceivably  could  be  profitable  if  the 
tribe  could  gain  control  of  consolidated 
tracts. 

At  least,  land  could  be  leased  more  prof- 
itably if  holdings  weren't  divided  In  such 
■mall,  arbitrary  units. 

Pointing  out  scenes  of  his  childhood,  Ren- 
▼Ule  was  certain  of  one  thing:  bis  land 
mtistnt  be  lost  to  "private  people." 

When  that  happens,  he  said,  "the  first 
thing  you  know,  some  fellow  has  built  a 
fence  and  posted  'No  Hunting'  signs." 

The  Indian,  he  pointed  out,  la  "used  to 
running  aroiind." 

CommzD  Imduk   Tatn   Crrr   Lite 
(By  Sam  Newlund) 

"And  for  those  who  still  survival,  what 
waa  there  to  being  an  Indian?  Loneliness, 
the  toit  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  tiny, 
dwindling,  despised  group  surrounded  by  an 
overwhelming  sea  of  aliens.  Loneliness,  and 
the  long  toaiting  for  the  end  so  clearly  to  be 
seen." 

-  Historian  Oliver  LaFarge  thus  described 
the  Indian  predicament  wben  the  red  man's 
extinction  seemed  imminent. 

And  although  the  Indian  survived  and 
multiplied,  "the  overwhelming  sea  of  aliens" 
aptly  describes  the  view  of  the  bewildered 
Indian  who  seeks  to  transplant  himself  in 
1M6  from  the  reservation  to  the  city. 

The  Oreat  Society  and  the  not-so-great 
hodgepodge  of  efforts  to  help  the  newly- 
amved  Indian  in  the  Twin  Cities  over  the 
past  several  decades  have  failed  to  make 
much  of  a  dent  in  the  problem. 

In  proportion  to  his  numbers,  the  Indian 
migrant  still  shows  up  too  frequently  on 
■kid  row.  welfare  and  unemployment  rolls. 
In  jaU  and  hospitals. 

He  stUl  Is  confused  and  embittered  by 
application  blanks,  personnel  tests,  time 
clocks,  police,  receptionists,  social  workers 
and  fast-talking  boasM  with  wblte  ooUan 
•nd  whit*  facM. 

It  bears  repeating  that  aotna  Indiana  fit 
nicely  in  the  dominant  society.    Their  col- 


lars are  just  as  white,  their  mtwtinis  just 
as  dry,  their  lawns  Just  as  well-clipped. 

The  tragedy  is  that  those  who  Join  "the 
mainstream"  leave  a  partled-vacuum  of  lead- 
ership among  those  who  don't.  The  latter 
are  the  hard  core  that  leporters  write  about 
and  the  public  hears  a^out. 

If  you  take  time  to  gain  an  Indian's  confi- 
dence he  may  tell  you  kow  It  feels  to  move 
to  the  city. 

A  young  Indian  Riant  told  me  he  hitch- 
hiked from  a  northern  Minnesota  reservation 
to  Minneapolis  with  50  cents  In  his  pocket. 
He  found  his  father,  wh^m  he  hadn't  seen  In 
a  decade,  working  as  a  handy-man  In  a  down- 
town cafe,  and  he  moved  in  with  him,  sharing 
his  one  rented  room. 

The  white  people  he  met.  the  young  man 
said,  were  like  they  are  aaywhere — too  busy  to 
be  helpful,  too  susplclaiis  and  stand-offlsh. 
One  of  his  first  acts  wa»  to  drift  almost  In- 
stinctively to  a  concentration  of  cheap 
"Indian  bars"  where  he  would  find  some  of 
his  own  kind. 

He  got  a  dish- washing  Job.  but  he  felt  no 
compulsion  to  show  up  fegularly.  Frequent- 
ly he  would  skip  work,  drinking  instead  "to 
forget." 

"Tou  can  always  get  a  drink."  he  said. 
"Somebody  will  always  five  you  a  dime." 

At  night  he  sometimes  "rolled"  white 
pedestrians. 

"I'd  walk  up  and  say,  'You  got  a  match?' 
Then,  smash  I"  He  gestlired  with  a  clenched 
fist. 

"I'd  take  10  or  20  dollars  from  the  guy  to  my 
wife  and  kids,  then  take  a  dollar  for  myself 
and  go  out  and  get  druiik." 

Once,  his  4-yeax-old  daughter  was  sick 
with  convulsions.  He  took  her  to  General 
Hospital  and  was  told  "jou'll  have  to  wait  In 
line." 

"I'd  grab  nurses  as  they  came  down  the 
hall,  and  they'd  Jvist  say  wait  your  turn." 

Finally,  he  said,  a  nUrse  realized  the  girl 
waa  seriously  HI — with  meningitis — and  got 
immediate  help.     She  stirvlved. 

He  told  of  going  to  the  Minneapolis  Relief 
Division  for  a  food  ordtr  and  being  angered 
by  requirements  that  h#  collect  proofs  of  his 
residence.  He  got  help,  he  said,  when  he 
threatened  to  go  out  and  rob  somebody. 

The  Indian's  troubles  with  welfare  agencies 
and  hospitals  are  among  the  most  frequent 
complaints,  often  because  of  the  residence 
requirement. 

It  used  to  be  two  years,  but  now  an 
Indian — or  anybody  els* — must  live  In  Min- 
neapolis for  one  year  vrtthout  public  assist- 
ance before  he  Is  ellglBle  for  general  relief. 
This,  however,  does  not  rule  out  help  In  dire 
emergencies. 

Tom  Olson,  former  seclal  service  chief  at 
the  Relief  Division,  gald  recently-arrived 
Indians  who  asked  for  relief  usually  would 
be  given  a  three-day  order  for  food  and 
lodging. 

Meanwhile,  a  caseworker  wotUd  contact 
the  county  from  whloh  he  came.  If  the 
county  didn't  want  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
applicant's  relief,  he  probably  would  be 
offered  bus  transportation  back  home,  Olson 
said. 

Most  Indians,  a  social  worker  said,  "are 
Just  plain  passive"  and  welfare  agencies  have 
trouble  finding  out  mvch  about  them. 

"We've  had  this  happen  many  times.  You 
give  an  Indian  a  slip  to  fill  out  in  the  waiting 
room.  We  come  back  a  while  later  and  he's 
disappeared." 

Medical  care  on  the  teservatlons  generally 
is  available  through  U.3.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals,  contracting  doctors  or  public 
assistance,  for  those  receiving  It. 

In  Minneapolis.  Indians  not  eligible  for 
welfare  have  roughly  the  same  problem  get- 
ting medical  care  as  tb«y  do  getting  help  fot 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

The  residence  requirement,  which  a  Gen- 
eral Hospital  ofllclal  called  "archaic  and 
maddening,"   again   gets  In   the  way.    Tbm 


hospital  win  provide  emergency  care,  and 
may  even  stretch  the  definition  of  what  that 
means. 

But  If  an  Indigent  patient  Is  not  on  wel- 
fare (welfare  would  pay  the  bill)  and  IT  be 
hasn't  lived  In  the  county  for  a  year,  the  pa- 
tient's hospitalization  Isn't  "encouraged." 

University  of  Minnesota  hospitals  also  ac- 
cept non-emergency  poor  patients  If  some 
county  welfare  department  wlU  pay  the  bill. 

What  happens  too  many  times,  my  Gen- 
eral Hospital  source  told  me,  is  that  Indians 
"probably  don't  get  any  care." 

Proposals  for  a  permanent  Twin  Cities  em- 
ployment bureau  catering  especially  to  In- 
dians have  been  kicked  around  for  years. 
The  rationale  Is  that  Indians,  because  of 
their  fear  and  distrust  of  regular  employment 
offices,  need  a  place  of  their  own  staffed  by 
persons  sensitive  to  their  special  needs. 

Off-and-on  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted under  partial  sponsorship  of  Kdward 
F.  Walte  Neighborhood  House  In  Minneap- 
olis. 

Reporting  on  the  most  recent  operation. 
Walte  House  said  571  Indians  came  to  tbe 
center  for  Jobs  In  less  than  a  year,  and  235 
were  placed.  After  six  months,  a  survey 
disclosed  that  only  20  out  of  of  120  Indians 
placed  were  sUU  on  the  Job. 

Einployers.  according  to  the  report,  were 
generally  sympathetic.  "Yet,  because  they 
have  businesses  to  operate  and  they  are  then 
to  make  a  profit,  many  of  their  exi>erlence« 
With  the  Indians  made  them  discouraged." 

An  effort  Is  under  way  to  bring  the  poverty 
war  specifically  into  the  Minneapolis  Indian 
picture.  Hiawatha's  House  of  Bargains,  a 
combination  second-hand  store  and  Indian 
social  service  organization,  has  submitted  a 
$1  million  appllactlon  for  a  Community  Ac- 
tion program  of  education,  vocational  train- 
ing and  social  service.  .; 

Complaints  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
'falrs  (BIA)  Is  Ignoring  the  needs  of  Twin 
Cities  Indians  who  have  migrated  from  the 
reservations  have  come  to  a  head  the  last 
several  weeks. 

"We  want  to  be  served  like  humans,  not 
like  quantities  of  land,"  pickets  'x>ld  the  BIA's 
Minneapolis  office. 

Management  of  Indian  land  Is  a  prime  BIA 
concern.  And  educational,  welfare,  voca- 
tional, relocation  and  other  BIA  benefits  have 
been  largely  limited  by  policy  to  Indians  liv- 
ing "on  or  adjacent  to"  reservations. 

The  bureau  appears  to  be  ready  to  bend 
a  little  on  that  point.  Directors  of  the  now- 
defunct  employment  center  asked  BIA  offi- 
cials In  Minneapolis  to  seek  bureau  approval 
for  financing  an  expanded  operation.  This 
would  Include  counselling  on  bousing,  voca- 
tional training  and  Job  placement. 

Local  BIA  officials  are  awaiting  word  from 
Washlng^ton  of  the  program's  approval. 

Glenn  Landbloom,  BIA  area  director,  ac- 
knowledges that  many  people  believe  that  If 
the  bureau  Is  to  help  Indians  It  should  help 
them  "wherever  they  are." 

Asked  If  he  agreed,  Landbloom  replied, 
"Yes,  I  believe  I  do." 

The  Indian  who  came  to  Minneapolis  with 
50  cents  in  his  pocket  had  some  advice  for 
members  of  the  Great  Society  who  earnestly 
want  to  understand  why  Indians  haven't 
joined  It. 

"Do  not  Judge  a  man  until  you  have  wal'W 
in  his  moccasins  seven  days."  he  said.  "Tbatl 
what  I  say  to  the  white  man. 

"If  you  want  to  know  about  the  Indian, 
his  feelings,  his  anadetles,  go  and  live  among 
him.  Forget  your  cars,  your  buses,  your 
fancy  words  and  fancy  clothes.  Go  among 
the  Indian  and  live  the  way  he  lives. 

"Then  you  will  know." 
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PEACE  IN  THE  WORLD 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Vl- 
President,  a  newspaper  editorial  on  the 


subject  of  peace,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Brighton-Allston  Citizen  and  the 
Brookline  Chronicle  Citizen  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  December  30,  1965,  has  been 
named  the  best  editorial  in  a  weekly 
newspaper  by  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Weekly  Newspapers.  Its  writer. 
Editor  Owen  J.  McNamara,  received  the 
organization's  Grolden  Quill  Award  for 
the  editorial.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara for  the  award,  and  for  the  fine 
editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  in  the  World — Too  Far  Betond  Otr 
Reach? 

There  Is  a  queer  paradox  to  our  times. 
All  of  us  who  have  reached  the  age  of  reason 
have  a  deep  longing  for  peace  In  the  world. 
Tet  we  leel  It  Is  too  far  beyond  our  reach, 
too  Utopian  to  even  discuss. 

As  ridiculous  as  It  sounds,  most  Americans 
are  sure  man  will  stand  on  the  moon  by 
1970.  but  we  will  never  admit  that  he  will 
s'^nd  a  chance  of  peace  by  the  mllennlum. 
We  breezily  speak  of  the  day  when  we  all 
will  have  helicopter  pads  on  the  roof,  the 
day  when  there  is  no  more  heart  disease  or 
the  day  we  can  shop  by  computer.  Yet  few 
believe  Uiai  man  will  someday  be  able  to 
abide  with  his  brother  In  peace. 

We  make  war  on  jxDverty,  war  on  the  dollar 
drain,  war  on  Illiteracy,  but  never  consider  a 
war  on  war. 

To  those  who  have  been  bred  on  war — the 
grandfathers  who  were  at  Verdun,  the  fa- 
thers who  served  at  Guam,  the  brothers  who 
went  to  Korea,  the  sons  who  fought  at  Da 
Naag— war  has  been  the  human  condition 
In  this  century.  &s  it  has  in  so  many  others. 

We  laugh  at  the  old  fable  that  says  one  of 
our  political  parties  Is  "the  War  Party"  and 
we  scorn  the  tired  cliche  that  wars  are  only 
"created"  to  make  munitions-makers  rich. 
We  know,  deeply  and  with  unshakable  cer- 
tainty, that  mankind  Is  foolish  to  put  Itself 
In  a  position  where  he  must  resort  to  war. 
Mac  learned  to  talk  eons  ago.  but  even  In 
this  age  of  sophistication,  he  talks  too  little 
and  wars  too  frequently. 

Here  Is  the  ultimate  foolishness:  we  de- 
fend war  with  belligerence  and  pvu^ue  peace 
meekly. 

There  Is  a  ghost  walking  in  this  world  that 
must  be  laid  to  rest:  the  truism  that  only 
Communist  sympathizers  want  peace  In  Viet 
Nam.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  In  the  recent 
slirlll  national  dialogue  over  Viet  Nam,  the 
Issue  has  been  narrowed  down  to  fit  similarly 
ttarrow  minds  until  only  two  sides  emerge: 
the  Vletniks  who  want  "peace,"  and  "the 
others"  who  support  the  war.  This  U  not 
a  true  picture  of  anyone's  feelings.  We  all 
want  peace,  whether  we  are  supporters  of 
tlie  administration's  policies,  members  of  the 
&nned  forces,  student  demonstrators  or  sim- 
ply members  of  the  great  confused  middle. 

No  one  wants  a  war.  No  one  wins  in  war. 
Soldiers  know  that  and  students  know  It. 
But  somehow  It  all  becomes  lost  In  the  na- 
tional hollering  match.  What  has  come  out 
of  all  the  contention  over  this  war  Is  a 
vicious  set  of  standards:  if  you  say  this,  vou 
we  a  This.  If  you  say  that,  you  are  a  That 
t^  and  Its  meaning  are  burled  under  a 
PUe  of  nasty  labels. 

But  still  the  Idea  of  peace  cannot  be  com- 
pletely lost.  It  crops  up  in  peoples' 
"loughts:  a  G.I.'s  Viet  Nam  Christmas  Is 
made  a  bit  more  bearable  bv  the  thought 
A?  f^'"'  ^^  °^"'  perhaps,  by  next  year." 
"lather  whose  son  Is  scheduled  for  mUltary 
•«jvice  faces  up  to  it  and  Is  proud  hU  son 
■^^00  his  part— but  he  U  buoyed  by  the 
^  that  "someone"  will  do  something  to 
™d  the  war.     a  State   Department   official 


keeps  plugging  away  at  his  Job  and  hopes — 
add  hopes.  And  taany.  many  others  pray  for 
It,  although  all  that  many  have  known  in 
thfelr  lifetime  has  been  the  Cold  War  version 
of  peace. 

But  real  peace  would  not  be  like  the  nerv- 
ous Cold  War  stand-ofl  which  we  have  be- 
come used  to.  Real  peace,  like  truth  or 
goodness,  is  inimitable.  It  is  or  it  Is  not. 
What  the  Communists  want  Is  not  peace,  as 
we  conceive  It.  They  would  like  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  truce  as  a  time  for  regrouping. 
Peace  to  them  would  be  like  hymn-singing  In 
an  evangelist's  tent,  a  period  of  softening  up 
for  the  hard  sell  to  come. 

Peace  to  us  would  be  a  time  for  planning, 
a  day  to  make  life  In  a  new  world,  a  blessed 
respite  in  a  time  of  bombast  and  conflict,  of 
dire  warnings  and  last-chance  diplomacy. 

Our  version  of  peace  Is  undoubtedly  the 
better  of  the  two.  But  Is  not  a  mere  cessa- 
tion of  fighting  one  step  along  the  very  long 
road?  If  we  silence  the  guns,  have  we  not 
accomplished  one  Important  thing? 

How  to  win  the  peace?  Ironically,  the  first 
answer  Is  that  we  must  fight  harder  and  with 
greater  determination  and  make  the  signing 
of  a  truce  desirable  to  our  enemies.  Does 
this  Include  changing  our  methods,  going 
"further  north"  or  using  a  wider  range  of 
weapons?     We  think  not. 

We  must  work  with  every  ability  at  our 
command  to  get  the  enemy  to  the  conference 
table.  We  must  find,  between  oiu-  version 
of  peace  and  that  of  the  Communists,  a  com- 
mon ground  to  at  least  bring  the  world  to 
rest. 

But  when  the  shooting  stops,  our  Job  will 
only  have  begun.  Becatise  then  we  will  have 
to  find  a  way  to  rid  the  world  of  Its  nuclear 
neurosis.  Driven  by  our  knowledge  of  Na- 
gasaki and  Hiroshima  and  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  possession  of  nuclear 
weaponry,  we  must  seek  to  outlaw  their  pro- 
liferation. Perhaps  a  good  starting  point  for 
world  agreement  on  disarmament  would  be 
President  Kennedy's  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Finally,  when  peace — however  shaky — is 
achieved,  we  must  work  to  maintain  It.  We 
must  wage  "war"  on  an  economic  plane — 
we  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  people  In  the  world,  people  who  will 
cause  war  or  at  least  be  the  cause  of  war 
unless  we  are  aware  of  their  needs  and  their 
hopes. 

Peace,  as  sometimes  Invoked.  Is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Peace  "here"  is  a  grand 
delusion:  peace  "now"  Is  a  cruel  dream. 
Neville  Chamberlain's  "Peace  In  our  time" 
was  a  fatal  fantasy,  since  peace  must  be  for 
all  mrfh  everywhere  and  be  Intended  for  aU 
time. 

Before  World  War  III  comes  raining  on  us. 
let  us  realize  that  brotherhood  begets  peace, 
that  reason  begets  j>eace,  that  strength  begets 
peace.  Let  us  fight  for  peace,  but  not  seek 
that  wider  war  that  brings  us  to  the  day 
of  chaos.  Let  us  have  peace.  Let  us  think 
of  peace  and  talk  of  peace.  Let  us,  as  the 
most  powerful  country  on  earth,  declare 
peace  against  the  world. 

Peape  on  this  planet,  however  desirable, 
would  be  futile  Indeed  If  none  of  us  were 
here  to  enjoy  It.  Cinders  and  rubble,  drifting 
gases  and  the  low  life  of  lizards  would  have 
a  long  wait  before  "intelligent"  creatures 
like  man  came  this  way  again. 


REGU^.ATION  OF  FIREARMS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  editorials  that  I  have  ever  read  on 
the  question  of  firearms  regulation  was 
carried  by  the  Norwich  Bulletin  on  Aug- 
ust 22d. 

This  editorial  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  opposition's  tactics  when  it  states: 

Aware  of  rising  public  sentiment  for  fed- 
eral law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms,  some 


opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  have 
changed  their  tack.  Instead  of  opposing 
such  legislation  outright  they  have  launched 
an  attempt  to  water  down  proposals  now 
before  Congress. 

Another  paragraph  of  this  excellent 
editorial  is  especiaDy  significant,  I  feel, 
since  it  responds  to  the  frequently  heard 
cry  of  the  opponents  of  any  and  every 
type  of  gun  control  measure  that  we  are 
trying  to  capitalize  on  the  tragedy  In 
Austin,  Tex.: 

It  Is  nevertheless  worth  passing  note  that 
the  two  cases  w^hlch  have  given  the  chief 
Impetus  to  gun  control  legislation — the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  in  Dallas 
and  the  more  recent  Texas  tower  rampage  in 
Austin — both  involved  rifles.  This  at  least 
suggests  that  any  gub  control  law  intended 
to  make  It  harded  for  psychopaths  and  crim- 
inals to  get  their  hand  on  weapons  ought  to 
Include  more  than  handguns  alone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  fine  piece  of 
editorial  comment,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  outstanding  commentaries  from 
Connecticut,  in  sniport  of  reasonable 
controls  over  inteistate  traflQc  in  fire- 
arms, as  follows: 

An  August  5  and  August  9  editorial 
from  the  Greenwich  Times; 

An  August  11  editorial  from  the  Col- 
chester Citizen,  entitled  "Quna  for  Every- 
one?" 

An  August  5  editoBial  from  the  Bridge- 
port Post:  and 

Two  editorials,  dated  August  5  and 
11  from  the  Danbury  News  Times,  en- 
titled "Control  of  Qun  Sales  Is  Needed" 
and  "Efifective  Gun  Laws  Are  Necessary." 

Each  of  these  artfcles  presents  a  good 
case  in  support  of  effective  gun  laws,  as 
do  many  other  editorials  from  Connect- 
icut and  other  newspapers  across  the 
countrj'. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  have  the  time 
to  read  these  newspaper  writings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thrTlEcoRD, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Norvrich  Bulletin,  Aug.  22,  19661 

INCONVENXEKT    APPROACH 

Aware  of  rising  public  sentiment  for  a  fed- 
eral law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms,  sozne 
opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  have 
changed  their  tack.  Instead  of  opposing 
such  legislation  outright  they  have  launched 
an  attempt  to  water  down  proposals  now 
before  Congress. 

Senator  Hrcska  of  Nebraska  led  the  troojjs 
with  a  denunciation  of  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD's  gun  control  bill  as  a  blimderbuss  ap- 
proach because  It  would  Include  shotguns 
and  rifles  as  well  as  handguns  in  Interstate 
mall  order  regulations.  He  submitted  a  sub- 
stitute measure  which  would  leave  un- 
changed the  present  law  with  respect  to  rifles 
and  shotgtins.  though  it  would  tighten  regu- 
lations on  handgvm  sales. 

Though  It  may  be  Irrelevant,  it  is  never- 
theless worth  passing  note  that  the  two  cases 
which  have  given  ths  chief  impetus  to  gun 
control  legislation — ^he  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  l»  Dallas  and  the  more 
recent  Texas  tower  rampage  In  Austin — both 
Involved  rifles.  This  at  least  suggests  that 
any  gun  control  law  Intended  to  make  it 
harder  for  psychopaths  and  criminals  to  get 
their  hands  on  weaf>ons  otight  to  include 
more  than  handguns  alone. 

Senator  HRrsKA  aad  others  against  ade- 
quate gun  control  do  make  one  valid  point. 
As  the  senator  said,  there  Is  a  question  as  to 
how  guns  can  be  kept  out  of  criminal  hands 
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without  inflicting  undue  and  htpalvtl  11ml- 
tAtiona  on  Uioa«  who  have  rlghwand  neces- 
sities to  purchase,  possess  t^O.  use  firearms 
le^islly,  legitimately  ar<l  beneficltOly." 

The  question  can  be  answfred.  The  Dodd 
bill  would  nuUce  It  somewhat  harder  tor  such 
persons  to  buy  guns,  but  far  from  Impossible; 
It  Is  a  matter  of  relative  convenience.  And 
much  of  our  legal  structiire  is  devoted  to 
advancing  the  general  good  at  some  Incon- 
venience to  Individuals.  The  proposed  gun 
control  law  would  certainly  do  that. 

(From  the  Greenwich  Times,  Aug.  9,  1966] 
Paoposxo  OuM  Law 

We  expressed  the  hope.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  mass  killings  In  Texas,  that  the  1067 
session  of  Connecticut's  General  Assembly 
would  consider  legislation  regulating  the 
sales  and  possession  of  rifles  and  shot  guns. 
We  now  learn  that  State  Sen.  Cbarlea  T. 
Alfano  of  SufBeld  Is  going  to  sponsor  con- 
trol measures  when  the  Legislature  convenes 
In  January.  Mr.  Alfano,  a  Democrat  and 
the  assistant  Senate  majority  leader,  was 
also  the  sponsor  of  state  laws  regulating 
hand  gxins  enacted  by  the  1966  session.  He 
says  now  that  some  or  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  band  gun  law  will  be  written  into  the 
rifle  control  legislation. 

The  hand  gun  law  requires  a  waiting  pe- 
riod of  one  week  between  application  for  a 
gun  and  Its  delivery.  During  this  period  the 
applicant's  record  is  reviewed  by  local  and 
state  police.  No  gun  can  be  sold  to  any 
person  ever  convicted  of  a  felony.  Just  how 
the  hand  gun  legislation  can  be  fitted  Into 
measures  covering  so-called  long  guns  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  no  doubt  It  could  be 
modeled  after  the  bill  Introduced  into  Con- 
gress by  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  that,  among 
other  provisions,  requires  purchasers  of  shot- 
guns to  sign  affidavits  disclosing  their  iden- 
tities, addresses  and  felony  records.  If  any. 
Sen.  Alfano  deserves  congratulations  for 
taking  the  initiative  so  quickly  In  tbU  Im- 
portant matter. 

OT7N    LAOIBLATIOM 

The  long  campaign  of  Connecticut's  senior 
senator.  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  to  bring  some  con- 
trol to  the  Indiscriminate  mailing  and  selling 
of  guns  now  seems  likely  to  prove  success- 
ful. President  Johnson/  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  tragic  mass  killings  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  has  finally  put  the  prestige  of  his 
olBce  behind  legislation  sought  by  Sen.  Dodd 
that  would  add  rifles  and  shotguns  to  the 
provisions  already  covering  hand  weapons. 
Up  to  now,  the  measure  has  been  blocked  In 
conunlttee  by  a  few  senators  and  the  potent, 
powerful  gun  lobby. 

Sen.  Dodd  Is  the  first  to  admit  that  his 
bill  would  not  have  prevented  the  Texas 
tragedy.  But  he  makes  the  point  that  it 
could  have  acted  as  a  deterrent.  He  explains 
that  If  It  had  been  on  the  books,  the  retailer 
who  sold  the  gun  to  the  mass  murderer  at 
the  university  would  have  been  required  to 
get  positive  identification.  The  bill's  provi- 
sions require  that  purchasers  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  sign  affidavits  disclosing  their 
Identities,  addresses  and  felony  records.  If 
any.  The  Connecticut  Cemocrat  reasons 
that  the  mere  requirement  of  identification 
might  have  caused  the  killer.  Charles  Whit- 
man, to  hesitate  and -perhaps  change  his 
plans  for  the  wholesale  slaughter. 

We  wonder,  now,  if  the  states  themselves 
cannot  Implement  possible  federal  legisla- 
tion by  adopting  stringent  anti-gun  laws  of 
their  own.  New  Jersey  is  attempting  to  do 
Just  that.  It  has  a  law,  presently  being  chal- 
Isngad,  that  prohibits  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
drug  addicts,  ez-oonvlcts,  goofball  and  pep 
ptU  users,  habitual  drunkards  and  certain 
physically  handicapped  and  mentally  handi- 
capped peraons.  New,  Tork  State  also  has 
a  law,  known  as  the  SuUlvan  Act.  that  im- 
poses  strict  regulations  on  weapons,  but  only 
thoM  that  oan  bt  coDc«al«l  on  ths  pstaon. 


We  suggest  that  the  1967  session  of  our  own 
Oeneral  Assembly  might  well  consider  some 
kind  of  legislation  that  will  prevent  future 
tragedies  such  as  the  one  In  Texas. 


[Prom  the  Colchester  Cltteen.  Aug.  11.  1966] 

OUNS    rOR    EvtRYONE? 

We  were  shocked,  as  we  know  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  must  have  been,  when  we 
heard  that  a  sniper  had  killed  15  persons  and 
wounded  33  others  during  a  wild  rampage  In 
Texas. 

And  we  were  disturbed  when  we  read  an 
advertisement  in  The  New  Tork  Times  a  few 
days  later,  headlined  "Carl  Bakal  Tried  To 
Warn  Tou."  The  message  stated,  In  part  ■ 
"The  sniper's  personal  arsenal  Included  three 
hlgh-p)owered  rifles,  a  shotgun  and  a  German 
automatic  pistol.  Of  course  you're  shocked. 
But  you  should  be  outraged,  because  it  can 
happen  again,  anywhere,  anytime. 

"If  you  want  to  know  If  anything  can  be 
done  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  massacre. 
read  'The  Right  To  Bear  Arms'  It  will  stand 
your  hair  on  end.  Carl  Bakal's  fully  docu- 
mented account  of  the  massive  and  legal  gun 
traffic  In  the  U.S  may  be  the  most  important 
book  you  will  ever  read.  It's  In  the  same 
tradition  as  'Silent  Sprlsg'  and  'Unsare  At 
Any  Speed'  and  it  will  produce  the  same  re- 
sults, if  enough  people  gtt  angry  enough  to 
demand  protection. 

"In  this  country  you  naed  a  license  to  keep 
a  puppy,  take  a  wife  or  drive  a  car,  but  any- 
one can  own  a  gun.  Anyone  can  be  the  next 
victim  of  a  careless  netgHbor,  a  near-sighted 
hunter  or  that  nice  guy  text  door  who  sud- 
denly goes  berserk.  Can  something  be  done 
to  stop  the  slaughter  of  17,000  men.  women. 
and  children  who  will  die  of  bullet  wounds 
this  year?" 

Yes.  we  believe  that  something  can  be  done. 
and  must  be  done.  We  frankly  don't  know 
whether  Sen.  Dodd's  bill,  er  something  like  It, 
is  the  answer,  or  whether  an  entirely  new 
approach  is  needed.  That  Is  for  the  experts 
to  determine. 

But  obviously,  when  someone  as  mentally 
and  emotionally  unstal»Ie  as  the  Austin 
sniper  can  assemble  such  iin  arsenal  so  easily, 
something  is  radically  wrong  and  corrective 
action  must  be  taken.  It  Is  probably  Uue.  as 
opponents  of  gun  purchase  restrictions  claim, 
that  no  legislation  can  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced that  will  prevent  all  such  tragedies  as 
occurred  in  Dallas  on  Nov.  22,  1963  and  In 
Austin  last  week,  but  realistic  legislation  in 
this  area  can  certainly  prevent  at  least  some 
such  tragedies.  And  the  prevention  of  even 
one  similar  occurrence  will  make  the  effort 
worthwhile. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  It  takes  a  day 
like  Monday,  Aug.  1— a  flay  on  which  more 
Americans  were  gtinned  down  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  TexSs  than  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Vietnam— to  make  us  realize  that 
perhaps  something  is  wrong  with  laws  that 
make  guns  as  readily  obtiUnable  as  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  or  a  bag  of  peaauts. 

[From  the  Bridgeport  post,  Aug.  5,  1966] 
Thb  Saije  or  Firearms 

The  nation  is  aroused,  more  than  ever 
Ivefore.  because  of  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  deadly  weapons  can  be  obtained. 
President  Johnson,  after  the  terrible  mass 
killings  In  Austin,  Texas,  urged  the  prompt 
enactment  of  weapons  control  legislation 
now  stalled  in  Congress. 

For  several  years  bills  aiming  at  curbs 
on  the  sale  of  firearms  Save  been  offered  in 
Congress,  but  they  nev#r  reach  the  voting 
stage.  Even  though  tbe  bills  have  been 
called  mild,  with  no  hiirm  to  the  makers 
and  legitimate  sellers  of  guns.  Congress  has 
shied  away  from  them 

Bills  to  this  effect  received  a  lot  of  at- 
tention after  tbe  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  But  when  th«  shock  of  that  mur- 
der subsided,  Interest  la  the  legislation  al- 


so subsided.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  u  will 
not  follow  that  course  now.  when  the  Aus- 
tin tragedy  Is  no  longer  front-page  news 

Right  now.  In  deep  slumber  In  the  Senate, 
Is  the  bill  offered  by  Senator  Tom  Dodd  o! 
Connecticut,  designed  to  curb  uninhibited 
traffic  in  mall-order  firearms.  That  bill  wa* 
Introduced  after  two-and-a-half  years  of 
work  by  the  Senator's  Juvenile  Delinquency 
subcommittee. 

After  the  President  was  killed  by  a  mail- 
order gun.  public  support  for  stricter  reg- 
ulations gathered  like  a  mushrooming  hur- 
ricane. In  the  weelcs  following  the  Dallas 
tragedy,  17  bills  in  addition  to  Senator 
DoDD's  were  Introduced  and  more  than  170 
laws  were  prop>osed  in  state  legislatures.  At 
the  time  It  seemed  certain  that  the  Dodd 
measure  would  pass.  But  it  Is  still  allowed 
to  rest  peacefully. 

Legislation  will  not  prevent  tragedy. 
Everyone  knows  that.  But  It  will  reduce  the 
unlawful  acquisition  of  guns,  and  their  use 
by  mad  persons  and  hardened  criminals. 
Most  states  have  no  strict  laws  against  the 
purchase  of  guns,  but  some  do.  and  It  would 
be  wise  if  the  majority  would  enact  similar 
legislation  at  once. 

Last  March,  the  President  asked  for  legis- 
lation curbing  mall-order  sales.  In  May. 
Senator  Dodd's  subcommittee  presented  the 
bill  which  Mr.  Johnson  approved,  yet  today, 
it  Is  sleeping  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  com- 
mittee. 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansieu)  told  Sen- 
ator Dodd  to  push  hard  for  his  bill  and  Sen- 
ator Everett  McK.  Dirkscn.  minority  lead- 
er, expressed  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
Other  Senators,  of  both  parties,  committed 
themselves  to  Its  support.  Others  said,  iweak- 
ly,  that  It  was  deplorable  to  trade  on 
aroused  emotions. 

Now  we  have  the  President's  word  thai 
he  Is  going  to  press  for  enactment.  The 
nation  needs  action  now  before  another 
deranged  person  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  arsenal  of  death  through  the 
U.S.  malls. 

[From  the  Danbury  News-Times. 
Aug.  5,  1966] 

Control  of  Gun  Sales  Is  Needed 

This  week's  tragedy  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Is  further  evidence  of 
the  need  for  stronger  state  legislation  on  the 
sale  of  guns  and  for  effective  federal  legisla- 
tion governing  the  mall  order  sale  of  guns. 

The  bill  proposed  by  Sen.  Dodd  of  Con- . 
necticut  to  put  controls  on  the  mall  order 
and  over-the-counter  sale  of  firearms  has 
been  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
since  May.  with  no  indication  of  when  It  will 
be  cleared  for  Senate  action. 

The  so-called  gun  lobby  is  a  powerful  bloc. 
It  has  worked  to  prevent  congressional  action 
for  many  months,  ever  since  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy. 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  takes  action. 
If  the  Dodd  Bill  Is  too  strong  or  too  weak, 
then  it  should  be  properly  amended. 

Then  this  bill,  or  one  more  acceptable, 
should  be  enacted. 

We  agree  with  President  Johnson  that  a 
gun  control  law  might  not  prevent  all  such 
tragedies  as  the  one  In  Austin. 

And  we  do  agree  with  him  that  there 
should  be  restrlcUons  on  the  sale  of  flrearm* 
"to  those  who  cannot  be  trusted  in  their  use 
and  p>ossession." 

Furthermore,  we  ask  with  him,  "How  many 
lives  might  be  saved  as  a  consequence?" 

[From    the   Danbury   News-Times.   Aug.    11. 
1966] 
ErrECrrvE    Otn*    Laws   Ark    Necbssart 
The  Second  Amendment  of  the  UC.  Consti- 
tution is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  other 
articles  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.    It  reads- 

"A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
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the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 

►)e  infringed." 

As  a  reading  of  the  entire  article  shows.  It 
concerns  the  militia,  or  as  we  know  It  today, 
the  National  Guard.  In  time  of  war.  when 
the  National  Guard  has  been  mobilized,  the 
duty  of  the  mlUtia  has  devolved  upon  the 
State  Guard. 

Because  the  second  half  of  the  article  has 
to  be  read  In  the  context  of  the  entire  article, 
we  disagree  with  one  of  today's  letter  writers 
who  asserts  that  federal  firearms  regulations 
would  interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  American  citizens. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  article  which  pre- 
vents the  federal  government  from  adopting 
suitable  and  effective  legislation  controlling 
the  sale  of  guns  by  mall  or  across  state  lines. 

.Nor  do  we  hold  with  another  letter  writer 
that  newspapers  "scream"  about  stricter  gun 
laws  in  the  expectation  of  selling  more  papers. 
For  all  we  know,  our  stand  on  effective  gun 
legislation  may  have  cost  us  the  sale  of  a 
paper  or  two. 

We  do  say  that  if  there  had  been  effective 
federal  legislation  in  1963.  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald might  not  have  so  easily  obtained  the 
mail  order  gun  with  which  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated. 

We  do  say.  too.  that  the  recent  tragedy  in 
Texas  emphasizes  the  need  for  legislation 
which  will  make  it  less  likely  that  guns  will 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Juveniles, 
psychopaths  and  others  who  do  not  have 
the  sense  of  responsibility  which  should  go 
with  their  possession. 

We  have  called  for  proper  gun  legislation 
when  there's  been  a  public  outcry  about  guns 
and  when  there  has  been  public  silence. 

If  the  country  does  not  get  legislation 
which  Is  properly  restrictive,  then  the  day 
win  come  when  it  gets  legislation  which  Is 
overly  restrictive. 
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CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
»111  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
137121  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
wie  Senator  yield,   without   losing   the 

floor? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield.  V 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
*SK  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

nhw."^^^°^<^  OFFICER.    Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment,  which  I  am  told  by  the 
chairman  will  be  accepted ;  and  I  wonder 
if  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, whose  amendment  is  pending,  will 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  called 
up.    It  wiil  only  take  a  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  FANNIN.     1  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  ol  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  send  my  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  61.  Insert  between  lines  10  and  11, 
as  a  section  307 : 

•Sec.  307.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of 
the  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  subsection  the  following: 

"  The  Secretary  of  Liabor,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  ( 1 1  undertake  a 
study  with  respect  to  (d)  wage  rates  payable 
to  Federal  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  en- 
gaged in  employment  of  the  kind  described 
in  paragraph  ( 7  i  of  section  202  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1082(7)1  and 
( b )  the  requirements  of  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical operation  of  t](?e  Panama  Canal,  and 
(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1,  1968.  the  results  of  his  study  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate."  " 

EXTENSION  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  COVERAGE  TO 
CERTAIN  EMPLOTEES  IN  THI  PANAMA  CANAL 
ZONE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  construction  in  the  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Panama  Canal 
has  been  a  vital  artery  for  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 
In  1965.  5,823,000  long  tons  of  cargo  were 
carried  between  the  ports  of  our  eastern 
and  western  coasts  through  the  canal, 
and  6,882.000  long  tons  were  carried  be- 
tween west  coast  ports  and  Europe.  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  achieve- 
ment since  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
continental railroad  has  so  Immediately 
improved  the  economic  relations  of  my 
State  of  California  with  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Even  in  this  modem  age,  there  remains 
heavy  industrial  products  that  cannot 
be  economically  transported,  or  indeed 
transported  at  all,  except  by  water.  The 
recent  disruption  of  airline  travel  has 
underscored  the  basic  truth  that  despite 
advancements  in  modem  conveyance  it 
is  still  3,000  long  miles  across  this  con- 
tinent. Our  vital  national  communica- 
tions remain  heavily  dependent  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Section  306  of  H.R.  13712,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  would  extend  national 
minimum  wage  coverage  at  rates  equiv- 
alent to  those  applied  in  the  continental 


United  States  to  12/400  employees  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  who  maintain  and 
operate  the  Pananta  Canal.  Of  these 
employees.  10,400  are  residents  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  whose  Incomes  are 
earned  chiefly  from  the  revenues  of  the 
canal  and  expended  in  the  economy  of 
the  Republic. 

There  are  7.300  employees  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  and  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  who  now  receive  wages  well 
over  $1.60  an  hour.  Almost  all  of  these 
are  citizens  of  Pioama.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  estimates  that  the 
gross  cost  of  annual  wage  increases  re- 
quired imder  this  bill  by  February  1, 
1971,  may  run  as  high  as  $13  million. 
Operating  expenses  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  were  $118,806,000.  Since 
the  overwhelming  burden  of  the  in- 
creased cost  would  be  borne  by  the  Com- 
pany and  its  related  activities,  it  is  fair 
to  estimate  that  tie  increase  in  wages 
will  raise  operating  expenses  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  by  nearly  10  percent  in  the 
next  10  years.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  estimates  that  a  portion  of  the 
costs  extending  minimum  wage  coverage 
can  be  recovered  from  sources  of  income 
other  than  canal  tolls  and  that  barring 
unforeseen  expenses  anticipated  reve- 
nues should  cover  operating  costs  over 
the  next  several  years  without  a  toll 
increase.  For  the  sake  of  this  vital 
waterway.  I  hope  thds  turns  out  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  I  Bsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

Both  in  terms  of  sound  wage  policy 
and  of  our  great  national  interest  in 
maintaining  the  Panama  Canal,  how- 
ever. I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  extending  coverage  in  this 
instance: 

First,  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Canal  Zone  is  greatly  different  from  that 
in  the  continental  United  States  and 
other  island  territories  which  might  be 
covered  imder  this  act.  The  present  bill 
continues  the  poUc?  of  "exempting  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
national  minimum  wage  levels  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  in  order  that  their 
economies  may  be  protected  against  an 
unduly  rapid  increase  in  production  costs. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  different  again  from 
the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  because  it  is  closely  related  with 
the  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
where  the  minimum  prevailing  wage  has 
been  estimated  at  as  little  as  $0.42  per 
hour — roughly  one- fourth  of  the  national 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  to  be  established 
by  this  act. 

The  economics  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  minimum  wage  coverage  to  the 
Canal  Ztone  are  questionable.  If  only  be- 
cause it  will  set  up  a  built-in  wage  dif- 
ferential among  citteens  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama — a  differential,  Mr.  President, 
which  may  serve  to  exacerbate  the  ten- 
sions between  the  zone  and  the  Bepublic. 
I  doubt  that  it  Is  sound  minimum  wage 
policy  to  create  a  system  of  wage  dis- 
crimination. 
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Mr.  President,  I  «sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  my  remarks  a 
table  abowlnff  the  composltloci  of  the 
work  foroe. 

Second,  the  primary  national  mtereet 
of  the  United  States  in  this  area  Is  the 
ftiaintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  This  is  paramount  above  all 
ether  conslderatloos.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  states  that  under  ideal  con- 
ditions it  will  be  able  to  proceed  wlt^  the 
minimum  wage  increase  and  not  Increase 
canal  tolls,  provided  there  are  no  serious 
additional  Increases  in  (H>eratiiig  ex- 
penses. It  might  be,  however,  that  the 
burden  of  this  Increase  In  wages  will  re- 
quire a  reduction  in  services  and  a  cut- 
back in  the  critically  Important  capital 
improvement  program,  which  includes 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  canal 
waterway.  At  this  point  whether  for 
operation  or  investment  it  is  not  clear 
how  all  of  these  costs  will  be  met.  The 
Congress  may  well  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
j)roprlate  fimds  to  secure  thgi^ntinued 
and  efDclent  <^}eratlon  of  the  canal. 

I  propose  in  this  amendment  that  the 
weratlon  of  the  minimum  wage  law  is 
provided  for  in  the  pending  bill  be  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  in  consultation  with 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1,  1968,  to 
advise  on  the  effects  of  this  legislation  on 
wage  rates,  on  the  operation  of  the  canal, 
and  on  UJS.  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama:  and  to  propose  any  revisions 
in  the  law  to  Congress  which  may,  in 
his  opinion,  be  necessary  to  achieve 
sound  and  economic  operation  of  the 
canal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  the  Department 
"of  the  Army,  dated  August  24,  1966,  to- 
gether with  a  table  showing  the  em- 
ployees affected,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

DKPfvricprr  or  tkx  Asmt, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Augutt  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kttchkl, 
DJ.  Senate 

Dbab  hUi.  KrcRXL:  Thla  U  In  reference  to 
your  request  for  an  analyela  of  the  fiscal  ef- 
fect on  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
Canal  Zone  Oovemment  at  eectlon  806  of 
HJL  18713,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
particular  reference  to  powlble  effect  of  the 
•eetlon  on  Panama  Canal  tolls. 

HJl.  18713  amends  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to  addi- 
tional emitloiyeea  and  to  Inereaee  the  mini- 
mum wace  ot  oofered  employeee.  The  mini- 
mum wags  provisions  of  the  nSA  are  now 
eiiiisestj  applicable  In  the  Canal  Zone.  At 
the  preaent  time,  however,  the  Act  Ls  applica- 
ble only  to  the  some  2.400  private  employees 
In  the  Bone.  In  the  Canal  Zone,  as  else- 
where, the  Act  presently  has  no  implication 
to  Oovemmant  employeee.  of  whom  there 
are  eoiae  18,000  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

As  the  bUl  passed  the  Bouse  lU  effect  in 
the  Canal  Zone  would  have  been  to  Increase 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  of  some  2,400 
emplayeea  of  pttvate  firms  from  $1.2S  to  $1.40 
in  IBST  and  from  $1.40  to  81.09  in  1908.  In- 
aamoeh  as  many  of  the  privately  employed 
panoQs  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  employed  by 
oontraetors  oo  oontracts  with  tht  Panama 


Canal  Company  and  Catal  Zone  Government 
theee  increased  wage  o«)6t8  can  be  expected 
to  increase  contract  costs  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone  Oovernment  by  about 
8420,000  In  1967  and  $860,000  In  1968. 

Section  306  of  H.R.  13^12,  as  the  bill  passed 
the  Hoxise.  would  have  made  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  the  FLSA  applicable  to 
certain  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  non-apprt)prlated  fund  activi- 
ties in  the  60  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  only. 

As  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  the 
coverage  of  section  308  was  extended  to  In- 
clude certain  outlying  poeseesloriB.  including 
the  Canal  Zone,  so  thSt  for  the  first  time 
certain  employees  of  Government  agencies 
and  of  non-approprtated  fund  activities  In 
the  Canal  Zone  would  be  subject  to  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Act. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  a  wage  system  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  has  been  established  to 
meet  the  obligations  Of  the  United  States 
under  Item  1  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standings Reached  which  accompanied  the 
1965  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  that  «ystem  Is  the  relation 
of  basic  rates  of  pay  for  certain  grade  levels 
to  locality  rates  rather  than  to  rates  of  pay 
in  the  United  States. 

These  local  Canal  zone  rates  are  In  gen- 
eral substantially  In  eacess  of  rates  for  sim- 
ilar employment  In  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  minimum  wage  for  employees  of  Federal 
Agencies  In  the  Canal  Zone  Is  B5<  an  hour 
compared  to  minimum  rates  of  42<  and  62< 
in  the  rural  areas  and  principal  cities,  re- 
spectively, in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Under  the  Senate  Committee  amendment 
of  section  306.  the  minimum  wage  coverage 
of  the  FLSA  would  be  extended  to  some  7,300 
employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  Canal  Zone  Government  now  receiving 
less  than  the  $1.60  an  bour,  substantially  all 
of  whom  are  Panamaalan  citizens.  Of  this 
group,  5.460  employees  receive  less  than  $1.40 
an  hour,  and  882  recelfe  less  than  the  $1  an 
hour.  The  Committee  amendment  would 
treat  these  employees  M  newly  covered  un- 
der the  minimum  wage  provisions  so  as  to 
Increase  the  mliUmum  wage  payable  to  $1.00 
an  hour  In  1967  and  thereafter  In  annual 
Increments  of  15c  an  hour  until  the  rate  of 
81.60  Is  reached  In  February  1971. 

Depending  on  the  pattern  of  Increases 
throughout  the  whole  wage  schedule  which 
would  prove  necessary  on  full  study,  the 
gross  cost  of  the  increases  would  average 
from  81.8  to  82.6  million  a  year  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967  through  February  1.  1971.  The 
annual  gross  cost  as  of  the  latter  date  Is  esti- 
mated at  from  $9.4  to  $13  million.  Of  this 
amount  some  40  to  50  percent  could  be  re- 
covered through  increases  In  charges  to 
American  citizen  employees  and  others  for 
goods  and  services,  as  well  as  In  charges  for 
ancillary  services  (suck  as  tugboat  and  line- 
handling  charges)  to  shippers  using  the 
Canal;  so  that  the  net  Increased  annual  coet 
to  the  Company  as  of  FebruEU-y  1.  1971  Is 
estimated  at  a  total  of  about  85  to  $fl  million 
in  yearly  Increments  of  about  812  to  $1.6 
million. 


Estimates  of  the  financial  results  of  opera, 
tlon  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
Canal  Zone  Ooveriuhent  over  the  next  sever&i 
years  indicate  that  the  net  cash  Inflow  from 
operations  will  approximately  equal  operat- 
ing expenses.  Including  the  proposed  increase 
In  minimum  wage  levels,  and  requirement* 
for  funding  essential  capital  plant  replace- 
ments and  improvements. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  assumpUoni 
that: 

(1)  The  existing  trend  of  Increased  traffic 
moving  through  the  Canal  will  continue 
through  FY  1971; 

(2)  No  other  exceptional  Increases  In  ex- 
penses or  reduction  in  revenues  wUl  occur; 
and 

(3)  It  will  prove  pwsslble  to  secure  needed 
additional  electric  power  generating  capacity 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  other  out- 
side sources. 

If  either  or  both  of  assumptions  d)  and 
(2)  proved  to  be  Invalid,  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Company,  including  the  in- 
creased puyroll  expense  resulting  from  the 
amendment  of  section  306,  exceeded  Income 
from  tolls  and  other  sources,  then  under  the 
tolls  formula  now  provided  by  the  law  the 
Company  would  necessarily  be  required  to 
increase  tolls.  The  amount  of  the  Increase 
would  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
difference  between  operating  expenses  and 
revenue.  At  ctirrent  levels  of  traffic  an  In- 
crease of  1<?  a  vessel  ton  (Panama  Canal 
measurement)  would  produce  about  $830,000 
In   additional   revenue. 

Should  assumption  (3)  prove  to  be  In- 
valid and  additional  capital  expenditures  be 
required  tor  electric  power  generating  fa- 
cilities (or  other  capital  Items  not  Included 
In  current  minimum  projections),  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  would  necessarily  have 
to  request  appropriations  for  the  cost  of  such 
items  or  reduce  the  scope  of  the  capital  pro- 
gram below  current  minimum  projectlonj. 
The  amount  of  such  appropriations  would 
be  added  to  the  net  direct  Investment  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Panama  Canal  on  which 
the  Company  pays  annual  Interest  charges 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  at  rates  de- 
termined annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  currently  3.655%.  Such  Interest 
payments  would,  of  course,  pro  tanto  in- 
crease operating  costs  that  must  be  recov- 
ered from  tolls  and  other  revenue. 

All  the  projections  discussed  above  are 
based  on  treatment  of  Government  employee* 
In  the  Canal  Zone  as  "newly  covered"  em- 
ployees under  section  6(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  as  now  provided  by  section 
306  of  H  R.  13712  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee.  If  such  employees  were  treated 
as  presently  covered  so  as  to  be  entitled  to 
minimum  wage  rates  of  $1.60  within  one 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Act,  a 
tolls  Increase  and  appropriations  for  capital 
expenditures  would  almost  certainly  be  re- 
quired at  that  time. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  letter  to  you. 

Sincerely.  

David  E.  McGwnniT. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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Canal    Zone   employem   affected    by    U.S.   minimum    wage   compared   with   total  gainfully 

employed  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 


Category  of  employees 


Approximate       Current 


number 


minimum 
wage 


Private  firm*  In  Canal  Zone -- 

Panama    Canal    Company^anal    Zone    Oovemnient    and 

military  agenrles.  | 

Panama   Canal    Company/Caii»i    Zone    Government    and  | 

military  agencies.  ■ 

Nonappropriated  fund  employees  ot  military  agencies 

Total  Balnfully  employed,  JlepubUc  of  Panama  (loei  estl- 

matsTT  I 


2.200  $1.25 

2,000  .M 

10, 300  .85 

1.000  .8* 

300,000  $0.42-  .62 


Place  of  residence 


Republic  of  ranajna. 
Canal  Zone. 

Republic  of  Panama- 
Do. 
Do. 


I  .. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with  my 
able  friend  from  Texas,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  who  concurs  that  a  study  such 
as  provided  for  in  this  amendment  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fomla.  An  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  committee  that  made  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  applicable  to  Federal 
employees  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Later,  In  the  course  of  the  committee's 
discussions,  that  amendment  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  the  newly  covered 
workers  rates  should  apply  instead  of  the 
present  higher  rates.  So  the  workers 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the  amended 
bill  reported  by  the  committee,  would  be 
covered  by  the  newly  covered  workers 
provisions,  providing  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1  next  February,  not  less  than 
$1.15  a  year  later,  and  so  on. 

Should  that  wage  scale  prove  dis- 
advantageous, this  study  would  be  com- 
pleted in  sufficient  time  to  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  reconsider  what  is 
basically  a  4 -year  wage  scale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to;  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  will  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Y.^RBOROUGH.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD,  Now  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  .Arizona  fMr.  Fannin]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  call  up  a  relatively  minor 
amendment,  which  I  trust  the  manager 
of  the  bill  may  be  willing  to  accept? 

Mr.  FANNIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be 
tonporarily  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
01  us  are  interested  In  recreaUon.  We 
spend  millions  of  dollars  for  recreational 
purposes  each  year.  The  pending  blU 
»ery  properly  gives  some  exemption  from 
me  wage  and  hour  provisions  to  recrea- 
tional hotels. 

-.i?^^  County.  In  my  State  of  Vlr- 
•"la.  we  have  one  of  the  finest  recrea- 


tional hotels  in  the  South,  and  it  is  the 
only  enterprise  they  have  in  the  county. 
It  has  not  one  golf  course,  but  three,  the 
Cascade  course  being  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Nation.  It  has  the  finest  riding 
horses  and  bridle  paths  anj-where  in  the 
South.  It  has  tennis  courts.  It  has  10 
miles  of  privately  stocked  fishing  waters. 
In  the  winter,  it  has  skiing.  It  is  a  year- 
around  resort  facility.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  resort  anywhere  that  has  as  manv 
recreational  facilities  as  the  Homestead 
at  Hot  Springs.  It  also  has  a  skeet 
range.  One  can  find  there  almost  any 
type  of  recreation. 

They  have  to  operate  all  the  year 
around,  because  if  they  do  not  keep  their 
trained  workers  employed,  they  could 
not  open  up  again  when  the  busy  season 
comes. 

So  the  amendment  that  I  wish  to  offer, 
I  think  in  this  connection,  is  in  full  keep- 
ing with  the  bill  and  with  the  policy  of 
the  National  Government.  This  amend- 
ment, I  might  say,  has  the  approval  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari2ona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  and  It  has  the  approval  of  my 
junior  colleague  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
also  has  the  approval  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  of  other 
Senators.  In  order  to  be  fair,  not  to 
tourist  hotels,  not  to  hotels  in  any  of  the 
cities,  not  to  hotels  in  industrial  areas, 
but  to  a  resort  hotel  which  can  qualify 
as  a  recreational  institution,  we  propose 
this  change,  just  to  be  fair  about  it  and 
to  carry  out  what  I  think  is  the  national 
policy : 

On  page  41.  line  3,  delete  "average  receipts 
for  any  6  months"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"actual  receipts  for  any  5  months." 

That  gives  them  a  little  more  favor- 
able break,  because  if  you  average  the 
top  to  count  this  33  percent  which  they 
must  count,  every  time  you  will  throw 
improper  receipts  into  the  oCf  period.  So 
let  us  be  fair  about  it,  and  just  charge 
them  with  what  they  are  actually  getting. 
This  amendment  was  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recreational  concessions  in 
the  national  parks. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  them  operate  for 
7  months.  Most  of  them  only  operate 
for  4  or  5  months.  Six  months  is  a  fair 
period  for  any  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. So  we  provide  "actual  receipts  for 
any  5  months."  We  then  provide  for 
"the  actual  receipts  for  the  other  7 
months  " 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  was  it 
about  the  Homestead  Hotel  that  Sarah 
Cleghom  wrote: 

The  golf  llnka  lie  so  near  the  mill 

That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 

And  see  the  men  at  play. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  However,  they  do  have  three 
golf  links,  anTl  the  Cascade  Golf  T.inirg 
is  where  Sammy  Snead  was  taught.  We 
are  rather  proud  of  Sammy  Snead, 
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In  addition  to  golf  links,  we  have  prac- 
tictdly  everything  there  In  the  way  of 
recreation. 

The  amendment  would  take  care  of 
the  few  facilities  of  this  kind  in  the  coun- 
tr>'  that  are  truly  recreational. 

They  are  not  convention  or  city  hotels. 
They  are  located  in  rural  areas. 

This  resort  is  the  only  business  in  the 
little  mountain  county  of  Bath.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  my  own  county  of 
Rockbridge.  We  have  one  hotel  located 
there. 

This  amendment  would  take  care  of 
the  recreational  hotels. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
E>ort  the  amendment  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  The  recreational 
hotels  about  which  he  is  speaking  are 
in  competition  with  hotels  in  Bermuda 
and  offshore  islands.  These  offshore 
island  hotels  are  not  in  a  position  in 
which  they  must  pay  high  wages.  They 
pay  substantially  lower  rates  of  pay. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  resort 
hotels  in  this  country  if,  under  the  pend- 
ing bill,  they  were  required  to  pay  rates 
that  are  being  paid  by  city  hotels.  The 
hotels  do  not  all  operate  under  the  same 
competitive  conditions. 

The  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  a  very  worthwhile  and 
commendable  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

We  are  only  asking  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. The  amendment  is  in  line  with 
the  House  provisions.  In  fact,  this 
amendment  is  a  little  less  liberal  than 
the  House  provision. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSOK.      I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  know  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

North  Carolina  has  some  famous  re- 
sorts at  Pinehurst  and  Grove  Park  at 
Asheville.    We  have  many  other  resorts. 

It  has  gotten  to  the  place  at  which 
the  rates  are  too  high  and  it  is  cheaper 
to  fly  to  Bermuda  and  other  resorts.  The 
resorts  located  in  oir  country  would  have 
to  raise  the  price  and  as  a  result  would 
not  have  the  guest^. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  would  be  legis- 
lating unemployment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  <tated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  41.  line  3.  Celetc  "average  receipts 
for  any  six  months"  aad  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"actual  receipts  for  any  Ave  months."  On 
page  41,  line  6,  delete  "average  receipts  tea- 
the  other  six  monthB"  and  Ineert  In  llett 
thereof  "Mtual  receipts  for  the  other  aeTea 
months." 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  committee  did  not  change 
this  provision  in  the  bill,  although  there 
has  been  reference  to  Indicate  that  the 
Senate  committee  changed  the  provision. 
This  Is  a  provision  of  the  bill  that  came 
over  from  the  House.  The  section  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  refers 
■  does  not  include  hotels.  This  section  re- 
fers to  amusement  parks  like  Glen  Echo. 
It  refers  to  an  amusement  park  which  Is 
open  In  the  stmuner  or  in  the  winter. 
The  section  has  no  application  to  hotels. 

I  want  the  language  clarified.  I  am 
not  saying  that  I  will  agree  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  but  if  we 
should  take  the  amend  to  conference,  I 
would  not  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
an  amendment  to  that  section  of  the  bill 
applied  to  hotels. 

The  section  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers applies  only  to  amusement  and  rec- 
reational establishments.  The  legisla- 
tive history  shows  that  the  language 
means  sunusement  parks. 

In  reference  to  the  competitive  situ- 
ation mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  people  do  fly  to  these  resorts. 
The  representatives  of  the  hotel  Indus- 
try, the  majority  of  those  testifying, 
want  this  provision  applied  to  all  hotels. 
They  say  that,  with  planes  and  with  good 
highways,  there  are  no  remote  hotels. 
National  conventions  are  held  in  the  so- 
called  resort  hotels. 

I  am  not  taking  a  position  on  this,  but 
I  am  stating  what  the  competitive  posi- 
tion Is. 

The  resort  hotels  already  have  many 
attractions  to  offer.  They  are  located  at 
the  seashore  and  In  the  mountains. 

The  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  hotel  industry  said : 

Let  the  reeort  hotels  pay  the  standard 
wage*.  If  they  ar«  permitted  to  pay  sub- 
standard wages,  and  we  must  pay  higher 
wages,  we  wUl  be  destroyed.  We  will  have  to 
turn  our  hotels  Into  homes  for  the  aged. 

I  am  referring  to  the  debate  that  was 
had  in  the  other  body.  Testimony  was 
given  before  the  House  committee.  We 
also  heard  testimony  on  this  subject. 

The  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  industry  wanted  to  have  the  same 
TOjniftnim  wag^  law  applied  to  all  hotels 
wherever  they  were  located.  They  said 
that,  with  modem  airplanes  and  helicop- 
ters, people  can  get  to  any  hotel.  The 
so-called  remote  hotels  are  competing 
not  only  for  resort  trade,  but  also  for 
major  c<xiventions. 

I  point  out  that  the  hotels  are  brought 
under  the  minimum  wage  law  for  the 
first  time  in  this  bill.  They  are  exempt 
from  overtime  provisions. 

In  a  resort  hotel  at  Shenandoah,  Hot 
Springs,  the  Louisiana  coast,  or  some 
o^er  seacoast  area,  if  the  employees 
work  12  hours  a  day  and  they  have  two 
shifts  for  a  certain  Job,  there  Is  still  no 
provision  for  overtime  over  8  hours  a  day. 
The  hotel  is  required  to  pay  only  so  much 
an  hoar. 

The  hotels  have  received  favorable 
oooBldenitton  in  the  pending  bill  in  that 
no  overtime  provisions  are  applicable. 
The  hotels  can  pay  the  minimum  wage 
without  overtime. 

I  suggest 'to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that,  since  the  section  would  not  apply 


to  hotels,  but  only  to  amusement  parks, 
he  withhold  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  not  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  at  this  time,  I  will 
withhold  it. 

I  asked  permissionito  offer  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  be  accepted.  The  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  that  section  of  the 
bill  because  the  maftager  of  the  bill  on 
the  House  side  said  that  section  201 
would  include  recreational  hotels.  We 
thought  he  knew  what  was  In  the  bill 
that  he  was  handling. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  feel,  since  this  hat  been  gone  into  so 
thoroughly  and  since  the  section  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  offers  his 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  hotels, 
that  the  amendment  is  not  applicable. 

If  that  section  applied  to  hotels,  and 
we  accepted  it  on  that  theory,  then  we 
w>uld  have  thrown  two  provisions  of  the 
law  into  conflict  and  brought  almost  in- 
extricable confusion  into  the  law. 

Under  those  circumstances.  I  am  re- 
gretful to  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia — who  is  my  personal 
friend  and  a  great  Senator — that  I  can- 
not accept  the  amendment.  I  consider 
the  Senator  from  Vifginla  one  of  the  two 
greatest  orators  in  the  Senate,  but  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  I  cannot  accept  tills 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  accept  it, 
but   cannot   do   so    under   the   circum- 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  tribute  that  has  been 
paid  to  me. 

I  admit  that  I  am  no  expert  on  this 
type  of  legislation.  It  has  always  been  a 
very  technical  matter.  I  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  way  In  which  it 
was  handled.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  amendment  is  offered  to  the 
wrong  section. 

The  reason  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  section  201  is  that  the  manager 
on  the  House  side  said  that  the  section 
Included  the  recreational  hotels.  I  will 
check  again  on  that  language. 

If  I  can  convince  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  the  amendment  is  offered  to  the 
right  section,  will  he  albept  the  amend- 
ment if  it  is  the  tniention  of  the  House 
that  that  language  should  apply? 

The  questions  were  raised  by  Repre- 
sentative Udall  to  protect  recreational 
hotels  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  say  frankly  that  a  bigger  question  Avith 
us  than  the  number  of  montlis  or  the 
amounts  containea  in  the  amendment  is 
that  section  3  of  the  bill  from  line  24 
on  page  40  to  line  6  on  page  41  has  been 
uniformly  Interpreted  as  not  applying  to 
hotels,  but  only  to  amusement  parks  and 
recreational  areas.  It  has  been  inter- 
preted as  not  being  applicable  to  hotels 
of  any  type. 

More  serious  then  the  text  of  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  offers,  and 
how  the  receipts  would  be  averaged  with 
respect  to  an  amusement  park,  is  the 
statement  that  wa  would  bring  i  hotels 
under  that  section.  They  are  not  under 
that  section,  as  our  committee  has  inter- 
preted the  law  anil  as  the  counsel  for 
the  committee  haa  interpreted  the  law. 


For  the  first  time,  we  would  draw  a 
dividing  line  between  hotels,  and  ex- 
empt one  hotel  and  not  exempt  another 
hotel  a  few  miles  away.  If  a  hotel  were 
moved  out  of  the  city  and  away  from 
city  taxes,  it  would  be  exempt  from  the 
law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  gives  a  recrea- 
tional hotel  in  Bath  Coimty,  Va.,  which 
operates  12  months  In  a  year,  equal  treat- 
ment with  a  concession  in  Arizona  or 
some  national  park,  which  operates  only 
6  months  in  the  year.  If  the  average  is 
taken  for  the  peak  and  put  in  the  off- 
season area,  they  could  not  qualify  under 
the  one-third  provision.  But  these  con- 
cessions do  not  operate  more  than  4,  5, 
or  6  months  in  a  year.  A  hotel  that 
wants  to  operate  12  months  of  the  year 
would  be  put  out  of  business. 

Mr.  YARBOROUG^.  The  hotels  &n 
exempt  from  overtime  by  this  provision. 
If  a  hotel  works  long  hours  and  works 
its  employees  16  hours  a  day,  with  no 
overtime 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  is  beyond 
the  overtime.  This  would  add  greaUj- 
to  what  they  must  pay. 

The  manager  of  the  Homestead  showed 
me  a  fine  group  of  colored  waiters  in  the 
dining  room.    He  said: 

I  recruited  them.  I  trained  them.  I  doubt 
If  one  has  a  high  school  education.  ThoM 
boys  are  now  making  $150  a  week  as  waiters 
In  this  dining  room. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  At  the  mini- 
wage,  they  would  be  required  to  pay  only 
$40  a  week,  for  8  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  minimum 
wage  made  them  raise  their  general  rates 
to  the  point  where  they  lost  a  lot  of  cus- 
tomers to  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  those 
boys  would  not  be  in  the  dining  room. 
You  would  legislate  them  out  of  business 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  If  they  worked 
80  hours  a  week,  the  minimum  wage 
would  be  $80. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Those  waiters 
.sing  spirituals  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
wait  on  tables.  They  do  not  come  in  ttr 
look  at  empty  chairs.  You  will  legislat* 
them  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  If  they  kept 
that  dining  room  open  16  hOTIrs  a  day. 
7  days  a  week,  that  would  be  112  hours 
If  they  average  $150  a  week  now,  this 
law  would  not  affect  them.  They  could 
work  16  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  and 
with  the  law  at  a  dollar  an  hour,  if  they 
are  making  $150  a  week,  I  do  not  see  why 
they  are  worrying  about  this  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  remember  a 
time  during  the  depression  when  they 
had  more  employees  at  the  hotel  than 
they  had  guests.  The  question  is  noi 
what  the  waiters  are  to  be  paid  or  what 
they  receive.  The  question  is  whether 
the  hotel  can  stay  open  and  maintain  » 
full  corps  of  waiters  to  wait  on  the 
guests.  These  hotels  have  to  compete 
with  the  hotels  at  the  offshore  islands. 
The  jets  fly  people  there  quickly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  am  not  stat- 
ing the  case  for  either  group  of  hotels 
but  we  have  considered  this  in  the  com- 
mittee. . 

The  hotels  in  the  cities  say  that  tne 
resort  hotels  take  business  away  from 
them.  One  can  shoot  a  rifle  dowii  Uie 
main  street  on  a  Sunday  and  not  m^ 
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an  automobile.  The  owners  of  hotels  in 
the  cities  claim  that  the  people  go  to  the 

resort  hotels  because  of  the  rapid  trans- 
portation made  available  by  jet  planes 
and  the  highways. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  been 
building  a  wonderful  highway  system, 
and  the  people  go  to  the  mountains  and 
the  beaches,  where  the  hotels  do  not 
have  to  pay  city  taxes.  If  we  drew  two 
Idnds  of  wage  structures  and  required 
a  hotel  in  the  city  to  pay  one  wage  struc- 
ture and  a  hotel  at  the  mountains  or 
the  beach  to  pay  a  lower  wage  structure, 
the  latter  hotel  would  have  a  greater 
competitive  advantage  and  could  out -bid 
the  city  hotel  on  conventions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina  assumed  the  chair.  > 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  my  State,  we  have 
resort  hotels,  as  well  as  other  types  of 
hotels,  of  course.  I  find  myself  con- 
siderably in  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  about  drawing  dis- 
tinctions between  hotels — seasonal  and 
regular. 

But  in  studying  the  report  and  the 
way  that  the  hotel  problem  was  handled. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  finds 
himself  in  a  quandary.  The  interest 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  in  this  is  not  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  the  types  of  hotels,  but  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  distinction  can  be  made 
and  provided  for  as  among  seasonal  em- 
ployees. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
foresees  that  if  those  employees  must  be 
compensated  under  the  minimum  wage 
law,  if  they  must  receive  the  compensa- 
tion that  is  paid  to  professional,  experi- 
enced waiters,  it  simply  means  that  those 
students  will  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment, because  the  hotel  could  not  afford 
to  give  them  that  employment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  in  many 
of  those  cases  the  students  In  these  re- 
sort areas  obtain  food  and  lodging.  In 
computing  the  minimum  wage  of  $1  an 
hour,  that  food  is  considered  a  part  of 
the  wages,  if  their  meals  are  furnished. 
If  they  are  furnished  a  room — whether 
it  be  at  a  motel  or  a  hotel  or  some  other 
type  of  resort  area,  where  they  furnish 
lodgings  for  these  students,  as  they  often 
do.  in  the  case  of  summer  employment  In 
these  areas— that  Is  counted  as  part  of 
the  wages. 

So  that  the  reqialrement  that  they  be 
P«d  $1  an  hour  means  that  the  value 
of  the  food  and  lodging  is  computed,  and 
we  value  of  whatever  else  is  furnished, 
ihen  the  employer  would  be  required  to 
pay  enough  to  bring  the  wage  up  to  $1 
an  hour.  But  he  would  not  be  required, 
under  this  bill,  to  pay  a  dollar  an  hour 
°l*^<^'^ion  to  room  and  board.  In  fliost 
01  these  areas,  room  and  board  ard  im- 
portant. 1. 

,J*^-,,^1T^N.  I  thank  the  Senator 
irom  Texas.  I  should  like  to  trespass  on 
n«  Wtience  and  go  a  little  further  afield. 
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because  I  am  trying  to  resolve  my  own 
doubts  about  some  aspects  of   the  bill. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  when 
he  submitted  the  first  Federal  minimum 
wage  law,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion  it 
should  apply  to  those  who  worked  in 
factories.  I  find  that  In  representirs  a 
State  composed  of  comparatively  small 
communities — that  is,  having  no  huge 
metropolitan  areas — there  is  a  danger 
of  depriving  worthy  persons  of  employ- 
ment If  the  act  is  extended  to  snialler 
service  and  mercantile  establishments. 

For  Instance,  I  have  In  mind  a  small 
department  store  In  the  county -seat 
town  where  I  live.  A  number  of  elderly 
widows  who  are  not  too  well  provided 
for,  and  who  need  to  supplement  their 
earnings,  work  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  a  day  in  the  ladles'  department  of 
the  store.  If  the  minimum  wage  v.ere 
applied  to  that  situation,  the  store,  of 
course,  would  have  to  dispense  with  their 
services  and  hire  one  or  two  professional 
or  -experienced  clerks  to  work  regular 
hours  and  receive  the  regular  wage 

In  the  same  way,  I  have  observed 
elderly  men  working  on  shrubbery 
aroimd  the  local  hotel  or  perhaps  around 
roominghouses.  They  do  light  work  for 
a  few  hours  a  day  to  supplement  thsir 
income.  I  can  see  how  many  of  those 
persons  would  be  deprived,  as  I  fear 
students  might  be  deprived,  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment. 

I  really  had* reached  the  point  where  I 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  bill  if  I  were 
satisfied  its  coverage  was  not  so  far  ex- 
tended as  to  actually  deprive  worthy  peo- 
ple of  light  and  part-time  employment, 
and  thereby  working  a  hardship  on  many 
such  people.  I  would  like  to  have  the  re- 
action of  the  Senator  to  my  concern  on 
that  pKJint. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  ]  that  I  feel  that 
his  fears  of  unemplo5'ment  of  students 
were  well  expressed  by  him,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  "a  danger  that  students 
will  lose  employment  for  the  summer. 
Their  productivity  is  high  and  their  en- 
ergy is  great.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
has  had  the  experience  which  I  have  had 
with  the  summer  interns. 

The  average  student,  who  is  20  to  21 
years  of  age,  is  so  much  better  educated 
than  the  student  of  20  to  21  years  of  age 
in  my  generation  that  it  is  a  different 
kind  of  person  with  whom  to  deal.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  danger  of  unemploy- 
ment of  students  in  the  minimum  wage 
bill.  They  are  going  to  be  earning  more 
than  is  provided  in  the  minimum  wS^. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  elderly.  I  do 
have  concern  because  as  their  produc- 
tivity goes  down — many  work  for  sub- 
marginal  wages — there  is  some  danger 
there. 

If  a  big  establi.shment  is  involved,  they 
do  not  use  elderly  people.  They  are  in 
such  a  competitive  position  they  want 
people  who  can  work  harder  and  longer 
But  in  the  small  establishment  which  the 
Senator  mentions  there  is  an  exemption 
in  the  law. 

In  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  law.  if  the  gross  income  is  less 
than  $500,000  a  year   they  are  exempt 


from  the  provision.  Thereafter,  if  the 
gross  income  is  less  than  $250,000  a  year 
they  are  exempt.  Not  coimtlng  Sundays. 
ulth  that  gross  income,  the  exemption 
amounts  to  about  $800  a  day  in  gross  in- 
come. It  takes  a  giood  sized  establish- 
ment, whether  it  be  a  retail  establish- 
ment or  an  operatioa  of  any  kind,  to  take 
in  over  $800  a  day. 

The  probabilities  are  that  if  the  estab- 
lishment is  that  big,  they  hire  people 
with  great  productivity. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  sure,  with 
present  prices  going  up,  that  an  estab- 
lishment has  to  rival  Sears.  Roebuck  In 
size  to  be  taking  in  $800  a  day.  In  many 
middle-sized  commimltles  that  situation 
would  prevail. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  Under  Democratic 
prosperity. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  not  go  into 
that.  I  am  interested  now  in  the  hu- 
manitarian side  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  conunend  the 
Senator  for  walking  across  the  aisle.  We 
are  together  on  this. 

In  the  Committee  on  Aging  we  are 
studying  this  problem.  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator s  concern.  If  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate jobs  for  aging,  this  problem  will 
receive  further  consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  about  resort  places,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  for  7  years  with 
the  Senator  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. A  part  of  oar  work  was  to  build 
up  tourism  in  America  and  stop  the  out- 
flow of  gold.  I  Shane  the  Senator's  con- 
cern. We  do  not  want  to  price  tourist 
attractions  out  of  ttie  market  domesti- 
cally or  in  the  foreign  field. 

I  think  that  this  exemption  for  recre- 
ational parks  would  come  under  that 
provision,  with  special  consideration  for 
the  ski  lifts,  but  all  hotels  were  left  on 
the  same  basis.  No  overtime  applies  to 
the  hotel. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wUl  not  say  that  I 
am  entirely  satisfied,  but  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  Che  Senator  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  object  ff  I  paid  him  a  com- 
pliment? I  have  listened  to  this  discus- 
sion for  the  last  40  minutes  and  I  think 
that  his  manner  and  conduct  well  ex- 
emplifies the  Latin  phrase  "suaviter  in 
modo.  fortiter  in  re."  "Suave  and  con- 
siderate in  personal  dealings;  brave  in 
the  affairs  of  life." 

When  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Texas 
deal  with  our  dear  friend  from  Virginia 
I  realized  once  again  that  he  possessed 
"suaviter  in  modo*  to  an  extraoidi- 
narj'  degree.  We  have  always  known  the 
braverj-  and  strength  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  he  is  once  again  demon- 
strating that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  tribute  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
DcucLAsJ,  which  is  not  deserved.  I  feel 
that  because  we  have  only  gone  a  Uttle 
into  this  bill  I  do  not  know  what  he  has 
in  store  later. 

Mr.  ROBERTSOBl.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  that  my  amend- 
ment previously  seat  to  the  desk,  ger- 
mane to  section  201  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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TkM  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  80  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  41,  line  3,  delete  "average  recelpta 
for  any  tix  month*"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"actual  receipt*  for  any  five  months". 

On  page  41,  line  6,  delete  "average  recelpta 
for  the  other  lix  month*"  and  Inaert  1&  lieu 
thareof  "actual  receipts  for  the  other  seven 
months". 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  subsequently  said: 
BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rzc»u)  immedi- 
ately after  the  amendment  which  I  pre- 
viously offered  today  to  H.R.  13712,  the 
ftdlowlng  substitute  to  make  it  abtm- 
dantly  clear  that  the  exemption  of  rec- 
reational activities  would  Include  those 
of  a  hotel  operated  primarily  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

There  b^hg  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  773)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RaooKD,  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  line  36,  after  the  comma  In- 
sert the  following:  "Including  any  hotel 
patronised  by  a  majority  of  Its  gueats  prl- 
marUy  for  recreational  purpoeee,". 

On  page  41,  line  a,  strike  out  "average" 
aiul  subatltute  "actvial". 

On  page  41,  line  3,  strike  out  "six"  and 
substitute  "five". 

On  page  41,  line  S,  strike  out  "average" 
and  substitute  "actual". 

On  page  41,  line  5,  sttlke  out  "six"  and  sub- 
stttute  "seven". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS     . 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Wish  to  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  mass  transit  bill,  S.  3700. 

Mr.  RpBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment to  section  201  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  with  the  understanding  that  I  may 
call  it  up  later,  If  I  am  so  advised,  and 
that  when  we  dispose  of  the  ccmference 
report  the  business  before  us  will  be  the 
original  business  on  which  we  started 
this  debate:  namely,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  CThah:  hears  no  objec- 
tion and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1964  AMENDMENTS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3700)  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  foUowa: 

CoNTxaxNCx  RXPOKT  (H.  Rept.  No.  1889) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  a<>  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 3700) 
to  amend  the  Urt>an  Mass  Transportation 
Ae*  at  19e4,  having  met.  after  fuu  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  reoommand  and 


do  recommend  to  their  resrwcUve  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  reced*  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  HouBe  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  In- 
sert the  following : 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"SsCTioN  1.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1064  is  amendad  by  atrtldng  out 
'$150,000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1967'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  '$^50,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969', 

"(b|>  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (redesig- 
nated section  6(c)  by  settlon  3  of  this  Act) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  to  $30,- 
000,000  on  July  1.  1966'  amd  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  to  '$30,000,000  an  July  1.  1966,  to 
S40,000,000  on  July  1.  1967.  and  to  $50,000.- 
000  on  July  1,  1968'. 

"ASSISTANCE    FuB    CKKTAIN    TECHNICAL    STUDIES 
AND   TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

"Src.  3.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  Of  1964  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  redesignating  sections  9  through 
12  as  sections  12  through  15,  respectively; 
and 

"(2)  by  inserting  after  section  8  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections : 

"  'OaANTS     FOa     TXCKNTCAI.     STUDIES 

"  'Src.  9.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  local  public  bod- 
ies and  agencies  thereof  for  the  planning. 
engineering,  and  designing  of  urban  mass 
transportation  projects,  and  for  other  tech- 
nical studies,  to  be  Included,  or  proposed  to 
l>e  Included,  in  a  program  (completed  or  un- 
der active  preparation)  for  a  unified  or  of- 
ficially coordinated  urt>an  transportation 
system  as  a  part  of  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  urban  area. 
Activities  assisted  under  this  section  may 
include  (1)  studies  relating  to  management, 
operations,  capital  reqiilrements,  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility;  (2)  preparation  of  engi- 
neering and  architectural  surveys,  plans,  and 
specifications,  and  (3)  other  similar  or  re- 
lated activities  preliminary  to  and  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  constnictloii,  acquisition,  or  im- 
proved operation  of  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, facilities,  and  e<|ulptnent.  A  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  eetabtiBhed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  not  exceed  two- thirds  of  the 
cost  of  carr3rlng  out  the  activities  for  which 
the  grant  is  made. 

"  'grants  rOB  lIANAGEBIAl,  TBAINING   PKOCRAMS 

"'Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Se«retary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Stetts,  local  bodies,  and 
agencies  thereof  to  provide  fellowshlpe  for 
training  of  personnel  employed  in  man- 
agerial, technical,  and  professional  positions 
In  the  urban  mass  transportation  field.  Fel- 
lowships shall  be  for  not  more  than  one  year 
of  advanced  training  in  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education  offer- 
ing programs  of  graduate  study  In  business 
or  public  adrnlnlstratloti,  or  In  other  fields 
having  application  to  tl>e  urban  mass  trans- 
portation indiistry.  Tbe  State,  local  body, 
or  agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  select  persons  for  such  fellowships 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  ability  and  for 
the  contribution  which  they  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  make  |o  an  efficient  mass 
transportation  operation.  Not  more  than 
one  hundred  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  in 
any  year.  The  grant  wsistance  xinder  this 
section  toward  each  sttch  fellowship  shall 
not  exceed  $12,000,  nor  IB  percent  of  the  sum 
of  (1)  tuition  and  other  charges  to  the  fel- 
lowship recipient,  (2)  $ny  additional  costs 
Incurred  by  the  educational  Institution  In 
connection  with  the  fellowship  and  billed  to 
the  grant  recipient,  and  (3)  the  regular  sal- 
ary of  the  fellowship  resipient  for  the  period 


of  the  feUowshlp  (to  the  extent  that  salary 
Is  actually  paid  or  reimbursed  by  the  grant 
recipient) . 

"  '(b)  Not  more  than  13^  per  centum  of 
the  fellowships  authorized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  awarded  for  the  training 
of  employees  of  mass  transportation  com- 
panies In  any  one  State. 

"•(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  available 
to  finance  grants  under  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  per  annum  of  the  grant 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(b). 

"  'GRANTS      rOB      RESEARCH      AND      TRAINING     IN 
URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

"  'Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  to  assist 
In  establishing  or  carrying  on  comprehensive 
research  In  the  problems  of  transjKjrtatlon  In 
urban  areas.  Such  grants  shall  be  used  tc 
conduct  competent  and  qualified  researcli 
and  Investigations  Into  the  theoretical  or 
practical  problems  of  urban  transportation, 
or  both,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
persons  to  caxry  on  further  research  or  to 
obtain  employment  in  private  or  public  orga- 
nizations which  plan,  construct,  operate,  or 
manage  urban  transportation  systems.  Such 
research  and  Investigations  may  Include, 
without  being  limited  to,  the  design  and 
functioning  of  urban  mass  transit  systems: 
the  design  and  functioning  of  urban  roads 
and  highways;  the  Interrelationship  between 
various  modes  of  urban  and  Interurbap 
transportation;  the  role  of  transportation 
planning  In  overall  urban  planning;  public 
preferences  in  transportation;  the  economic 
allocation  of  transp>ortatlon  resources;  and 
the  legal,  financial,  engineering,  and  esthetic 
aspects  of  urban  transportation.  In  malting 
such  grants  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  that 
undertake  such  research  and  training  by 
bringing  together  knowledge  and  expertise 
in  the  various  social  science  and  technical 
disciplines  that  relate  to  urban  transporta- 
tion problems. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  available 
to  finance  grants  .binder  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  per  annum  of  the  grant 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(b).' 

"(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'section  10(c)'  In  sec- 
tion 3(c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 13(c)';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'under  this  Act'  In 
section  13(c)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a))  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'under 
section  3  of  this  Act". 

"RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRATIOK 
PROJECT 

"Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b)  and  fc)  as  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d).  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (a)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  constiltaUon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  undertake 
a  project  to  study  and  prepare  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
new  systems  of  urban  transportation  that 
will  carry  people  and  goods  within  metropoli- 
tan areas  speedily,  safely,  without  polluting 
the  air,  and  in  a  manner  that  wlU  contribute 
to  sound  city  planning.  The  program  shall 
(li  concern  itself  with  all  aspects  of  new 
systems  of  urban  transportation  for  metro- 
politan areas  of  various  sizes.  Including  tech- 
nological, financial,  economic,  governmental, 
and  social  aspects;  (2)  take  Into  account  the 
most  advanced  available  technologies  and 
materials;  and  (3)  provide  national  leader- 
ship to  efforts  of  States,  localities,  P^vate 
Industry,  universities,  and  foundations.  Tne 
Secretary  shall  report  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  for  submission 
to  the  Congress,  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  in 
any  event  not  later  than  eighteen  montns 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 
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"STATE    LIMITATION 

"SEC.  4.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (aa  redesignated 
by  section  2  of  this  Act )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
Ibereof  the  following:  ':  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  such  lim- 
itation, enter  Into  contracts  for  grants  under 
section  3  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $12,500,- 
000  (subject  to  the  total  authorleation  pro- 
vided In  section  4(b))  with  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  in  States  where  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  grants  per- 
mitted In  the  respective  State  under  this  sec- 
tion has  been  obligated." " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

John  Spabkman, 

Patti.  Douglas, 

WtLLIAM  PSOXMIBE. 

Harrison  Wiu-iams, 
Edmund  S.  Musiub,  ■ 
Edward  V.  Long, 
Tom  McInttre, 
John  O.  Tower, 
Wallace  Bennett, 

BotTRKE     HiCKENLOOPER. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Wright  Patman, 
Abraham  J.  Multeb, 
William  A.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashlet, 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Paul  A.  Pino, 
Florence  P.  Dwteh, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3700)  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  Bubstitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  state- 
ment explains  the  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference. 

capital  grant  authorization 
The  Senate  bill  amended  section  4(b)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  $150,000,000 
'or  2  additional  fiscal  years  (1968  and  1969) 
to  finance  urban  mass  transportation  grants 
under  that  act.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized only  appropriations  of  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute conuins  the  Senate  provision. 

MANAGERIAL  TRAINING    PROGRAMS   GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  added  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  a  new  section  10, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  public 
oodles  to  provide  up  to  100  graduate  level 
.r  T'^^P*  per  year  In  mass  transportation 
studies.  Such  a  feUowshlp  would  cover 
inree-.ourths  of  the  costs  Involved  (Includ- 
i7?n^  °'  ^^*  recipient's  regular  salary)  or 
•u.ooo,  whichever  Is  less;  and  the  total 
"ttount  of  the  fellowship  grants  (which 
»ould  come  from  the  regular  mass  transpor- 
»won  grant  authorization)  would  be  limited 
m.n!'^?^°^  P«r  year.  The  House  amend- 
ment Inclujed  no  comparable  provision, 
ine  conference  substitute  contains  the  Sen- 
t*  provision,  with  an  amendment  designed 
m-T^***  '*  '^'**''  '^*^**  t^o  fellowship  pay- 
°^V«'^^<1  t»ke  into  account  certain  addl- 
■'onai  charges  made  by  the  Institution  for 


the  training  Involved  as  well  ae  the  tuition 
and  other  usual  charges,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral grant  could  take  Into  account  up  to  a 
full  three-fourths  of  the  fellowship  recipi- 
ent's regular  salary. 

RESEARCH    AND  TRAINING   GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  added  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  a  new  section  11, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  public 
or  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
assist  research  programs  and  management 
and  research  personnel  training  programs  in 
urban  mass  transportation,  with  the  amount 
of  such  grants  ( which  would  come  from  the 
regular  mass  transportation  grant  authori- 
zation) being  limited  to  $3,000,000  per  year. 
The  House  amendment  included  no  compa- 
rable provision.  The  conferenc©  eubetltute 
contains  the  Senate  provision. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

The  Senate  bill  added  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  a  new  section 
6(b),  directing  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  undertake  a 
"project"  to  study  and  prepare  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
of  new  systems  of  urban  transportation  of 
people  and  goods,  with  the  funds  for  such 
project  coming  from  the  existing  authoriza- 
tion for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects.  The  House  amendment 
Included  a  similar  provision  (for  a  "study" 
to  prepare  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  new  systems  of 
urban  transportation  of  people  and  goods ) , 
but  provided  that  the  funds  for  such  study 
would  be  separately  appropriated  rather 
than  taken  from  any  existing  authorization. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

STATE  GRANT   LIMITATION 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section   12   (re- 
designated sec.  15)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  real- 
locate sums  not  used  in  any  fiscal  year  with- 
in the  present  12 V, -percent  limitation,  and 
to  authorize  the   Secretary  to  make  grants 
(Without  regard  to  such  limitation)  up  to  a 
total   of  $12,500,000   In   States   where   more 
than    two-thirds    of    the    maximum    grants 
permitted   under   the   12^ -percent  rule   has 
been  obligated.     The  House  amendment  in- 
cluded  no  comparable  provision.     The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, with  an  amendment  eliminating  the 
unnecessary  language  providing  for  an  an- 
nual reallocation  of  unused  grant  funds. 
Wright  Patman, 
Abraham  J.  Multer, 
William  A.  Barrett. 
Leonor  K.  Sx^llivan, 
Henrt  S.  Reuss. 
Thomas  L.  Ashixt, 
William  B.  WroNALL, 
Paul  A.  Pino, 
Florence  P.  Dwter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considpratlon  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  met  and  con- 
sidered the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  1966  mass 
transit  bill. 

The  significant  difference  between  the 
two  versions  was  on  the  capital  grant 
authority.  The  Senate  bill  extended 
this  authority  at  an  annual  rate  of  $150 
million  a  year  for  2  years  and  the  House 
version  extended  it  for  only  1  year.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
version. 
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The  other  dlflenenoes  Involved  prorl-  <* 
slons  in  the  Senate  bill  but  not  In  the 
House  bill  on  research,  technical  studies, 
and  fellowships.  "With  minor  sunend- 
ments,  all  of  the  Senate  provisions  were 
agreed  to. 

The  conference  report  was  signed  by 
all  Members  from  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  rep>ort  was  agreed  to. 


EXPANSION    OF    THE    PURCHASING 
AUTHORiry     OP     THE     FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION — CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.    SPARKMAIf.     Mr.    President,    I 
submit   a   report   of   the   committee   of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (g.  3688)  to  stimulate 
the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  for  Federal 
Housing   AdmlnistrBtion   and   Veterans' 
Administration  assisted  residential  con- 
struction.   I  ask  uaanlmous  consent  for 
the  present  conslda^tion  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows : 

CoNrBiENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1868) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dl»- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Bouse  to  the  blU  (S. 
3688)  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  mortgage 
credit  for  Federal  Hbuslng  Administration 
and  Veterans'  Administration  assisted  resi- 
dential construction,  Ivavlng  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recMnmrnd  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  tke  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  section  804 (b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ten  times  the  sum'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'fifteen  times  the  sum". 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
303(d)  of'  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$1:5,000,000'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$225,000,000'. 

"(b)  The  second  santence  of  section  303 
(ei  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$115,000,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$225,000,000'. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  80e(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(g)  With  a  view  Ijo  further  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  301(b) ,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  the  Association  to  authorized  to  make 
commitments  to  purchase  and  to  purchase, 
service,  or  seU  any  mertgages  which  are  In- 
sured under  title  n  of  this  Act  or  guaranteed 
under  chapter  37  of  title  88,  United  States 
Code,  if  the  original  principal  obligation  of 
any  such  mortgage  doe*  not  exceed  $16,000: 
Provided.  That  the  Association  is  authorlEed 
to  increase  the  foregctng  amount  for  single 
family  dwellings  to  not  more  than  $17,600 
($22,500  in  Alaska,  Guam,  or  Hawaii)  in  any 
geographical  area  whare  the  Secretary  finds 
that  cost  levels  so  require.  The  total  amount 
of  such  purchases  and  commitments  made 
after  August  1,  1966.  shaU  not  exceed  $1,000,- 
000.000  outstanding  at  any  one   time,   and 
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no  nieli  eammttmant  aball  t>«  made  uxUsm 
tiM  appUcmnt  therefor  oerUfles  that  oon«truc- 
Uon  ot  the  bousing  to  be  covered  by  the 
mortgage  hiu  oot  coaunenced.  For  the  pur- 
poMs  of  this  Bubsectlon.  $500,000,000  of  the 
anthorttjr  hereinabove  provided  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  amount  of  outstanding 
autborlty  specified  in  subsection  (e) ,  and  the 
amount  ort  outstuidlng  sutbortty  ao  Bpeclfled 
■hall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  so  trani- 
lerred.'  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

John  Spasjcmam, 

Paui.  OoiraLAs, 

WiLUAM  Pkoxmuz, 

HakEison  a.  WnxiAiu, 

■dicttko  S.  Mtrsxn, 

Edwau)  V.  LONO, 

Tom  McInttbx, 
•  John  Q.  Towxk. 

Waixacx.  Bemnctt, 

BOUKKX      HlCKKHLOOPm, 

MaTMnera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
VfMxaarr  Patman, 

ABkAHAlf  J.  MULTXB. 

WnxiAM  A.  Bakkxtt, 
IiBONOa  K.  StnxivAN, 
HXK«T  8.  Rxtrss, 
Thomas  L.  Asklit, 

WnXIAM  B.  W^IDNAU., 

Padi.  a.  Fmo, 

PLOMUfCK  p.  DWTXB. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Statzmxmt 

Tb«  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  HousM  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (a.  3886)  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  mortgage  credit  for  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration azMl  Veterans'  Administration 
assisted  residential  construction,  submit  the 
foUowlng  atatament  In  explaoaUon  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
1)U1  aftar  tba  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a 
■utMtltuta  amendment.  The  committee  of 
confwance  has  agreed  to  a  subsUtute  for 
both  the  Senate  Mil  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
wcplalna  the  difference  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
oonforanoa. 

The  Senate  bUl  amended  section  306(g)  of 
the  National  Hoiislng  Act  to  authorise  FNMA, 
In  the  perfonnanoe  of  Its  special  asslsUnce 
tunottona,  to  purchase  $1,000,000,000  of  FHA 
and  VA  mortv^tes  with  principal  obligations 
not  exceeding  $1S,000:  except  that  such 
amount  could  be  Increased  to  $17,M0  ($22,- 
600  In  Alaska,  Ouam.  or  Hawaii)  In  high-cost 
areas  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Hoxislng  and  Urban  Development.  For  this 
purpose  $$00,000,000  would  be  transferred 
from  the  existing  FNMA  special  assistance 
authority,  and  $800,000,000  of  new  authority 
would  be  provided.  Use  of  theee  fundk 
would  be  limited  to  the  purchase  of  mort- 
gages on  new  Construction  hereafter  com- 
menced. The  House  amendment  Included 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

WhUe  loans  are.  purchased  by  FNMA  at 
dlsoounta  under  Its  regular  seoondary  mar- 
ket, the  conferees  are  strongly  opposed  to 
such  dlsooiints  In  the  use  of  FNMA  special 
asirt stance  fun<ls.  The  conferees  therefore 
eq>eot  that  the  $1  billion  of  special  assist- 
ance funds  provided  In  the  conference  sub- 
atltute  be  made  available  at  par  so  that 
homebullden  ?nil  be  encouraged  to  translate 
theee  new  loan  funds  Into  new  housing  starts 
Immediately. 

ntcaiAsaD  csnjtNO  on    MoaTOACxs   pttbckasxd 
m  saooNOAXT  maskxt  oPKaAxioirs 

With  the  very  large  addition  to  FNMA's 
mortgage  purchase  authority  provided  by  the 


conference  substitute,  the  conferees  Insist 
and  expect  that  the  FNltA  Board  revise  the 
$16,000  mortgage  celling  which  was  applied 
earlier  this  year  for  VKbgA  because  of  its  con- 
cern over  Its  dwindling^  mortgage  purchase 
resources.  That  concern  should  be  complete- 
ly dispelled  by  the  abundant  funds  provided 
In  the  conference  substitute.  The  $15,000 
celling  la  discriminatory  against  higher  cost 
areas  and  larger  famltes.  The  conferees 
would  like  to  see  the  flS.OOO  celling  com- 
pletely abolished— wlthm  the  limits  of  FHA 
Insurance  or  VA  guarantiee — but  in  any  event 
we  expect  FNMA,  if  It  insists  on  some  ceiling, 
to  revise  the  maximum  substantially  upward 
on  both  old  and  new  homes. 

DKPASTl£E>rr  aXPOST  ON  tf  08TGAGE  DISCOXTNTS 

The  conferees  were  unanimoixs  in  their 
deep  concern  over  the  pmctice  of  discounting 
FHA  Insurance  and  VA-guaranteed  home 
loans.  In  fact,  the  objectionable  point  sys- 
tem has  now  even  reached  conventional 
mortgages  on  which  there  is  no  interest  rate 
celling  except  those  set, by  State  usury  laws. 
The  Congress  on  two  previous  occasions  has 
written  legislation  to  eliminate  or  control 
theee  discounts  but  both  such  provisions 
have  been  repealed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
discounts  presently  appear  to  be  the  worst 
In  our  history  it  is  urgent  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
make  a  study  of  this  practice  and  promptly 
report  to  the  Congress  with  recommendations 
for  the  control  or  elimination  of  discounts. 
The  conferees  expect  tljls  report  to  be  made 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
m  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  90th  Congress  so  that  action 
may  be  taken. 

Wright  Patman, 

ABRAHAK  J,   MULTER. 

WHA-lAit  A.  Barrett, 
LxoNoR  K.  Sullivan.     • 
Henry  3.  Rxtrss. 
Thomas  L.  Ashlet, 
William    B.    Widnall, 
Paul  A.  Fino, 
Florence  P  Dwter. 
Managers  on  tht  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  the 
conference  report  is  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  August  26,  page 
20884. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ex- 
plains very  well  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  FNMA  bill,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  House.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  there  were  seveeal  items  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  which  the 
House  conferees  wert  adamant  in  their 
opposition  requiring  the  Senate  confer- 
ees to  recede  in  order  to  resich  an  agree- 
ment on  the  whole  bill. 

Two  of  these  items  involved  restric- 
tions which  would  be  placed  upon  FNMA 
In  purchasing  mortgages  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act.  prlricipally  with  refer- 
ence to  its  secondarj'  mortgage  otJera- 
tions.  One  restriction  would  limit 
FNMA's  purchase  under  the  new  author- 
ity of  this  act  to  mortgages  dated  sifter 
January  1,  1966.  The  other  would  limit 
FNMA's  purchase  price  to  an  amount 
not  more  than  the  price  paid  when 
originally  acquired. 

The  House  conferees  disagreed  with 
these   restrictions  oo   several   grounds. 


In  the  first  place,  they  claimed  it  would 
place  an  unworkable  burden  upon  the 
FNMA  to  apply  the  restrictions  to  new 
money  authorized  under  this  bill,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  act  and  funds  previously  authorized 
in  connection  with  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market. 

The  House  conferees  also  pointed  out 
that  such  restrictions  would  be  a  contra- 
diction of  the  very  purpose  of  the  second- 
ary mortgage  facility,  that  is,  to  provide 
a  readily  available  market  to  FHA  and 
VA  lenders  at  a  price  "within  the  range 
of  the  market."  If  such  a  restriction 
were  permitted  to  stand  it  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  FNMA  secondary  market  function 
was  established. 

The  House  conferees  also  pointed  out 
that  the  restrictions  in  the  Senate  bill 
would  not  necessarily  serve  the  purpose 
intended  by  the  sponsor,  that  is.  to  stop 
the  objectionable  practice  of  discounts 
and  to  permit  lenders  to  unload  old 
mortgages  onto  the  FNMA  at  high 
prices. 

The  conferees  were  imanimous  in 
agreeing  that  the  discount  practice  with 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  has  become  a 
very  serious  matter  and  agreed  to  lan- 
guage in  the  managers'  report  indicating 
their  concern  and  urging  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  conduct  a  study  on 
the  subject  and  report  to  the  Congress 
by  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say.  in  that  con- 
nection, that  the  language  stating  our 
disapproval  of  discounts  asked  that 
mortgages  under  the  special  assistance 
fund  be  bought  at  par.  This  will  not  do 
away  with  fees  or  charges  made  in  con- 
nection with  mortgage  closing,  which 
the  mortgagee  selling  the  mortgage  has 
to  pay.  It  totals,  I  understand,  approxi- 
mately 1  to  1 V2  percent.  But,  that  Is  a 
fee  which  is  customarily  paid,  and  it  is 
imderstood  that  it  will  be  continued. 

Except  for  that,  it  is  our  purpose  that 
it  shall  be  bought  at  par.  Having  had  a 
rather  disastrous  experience  a  few  years 
ago  in  trying  to  legislate  positively  on 
this,  I  would  say  that  the  committee  had 
to  do  something  which  it  felt  would  be 
suflBcient — that  is,  to  lay  down  some 
guideline  language  to  the  EVepartment, 

Mr.  President,  the  other  item  In  the 
Senate-passed  bill  to  which  the  House 
conferees  disagreed  would  have  placed  a 
limitation  on  the  sale  of  participations 
secured  by  mortgages  purchased  by 
FNMA  under  its  special  assistance  au- 
thority in  this  act. 

The  House  conferees  saw  no  need  for 
such  a  limitation.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  voted  several  times  to 
support  the  principal  of  participation 
sales  under  FNMA  and  the  Senate  pro- 
vision would  be  in  contradiction  to  this 
principal.  The  House  conferees  indi- 
cated further  that  mortgages  under  this 
act  would  be  at  S^^  percent  and  thus  rep- 
resent a  more  sound  security  than  mort- 
gages' under  other  programs,  some  of 
which  are  at  an  interest  rate  as  low  as 
3  percent.  The  insufficiencies  for  these 
types  of  mortgages  would  be  oonsidersUy 
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less  than  for  practically  all  other  special 
assistance  mortgages  and  would  repre- 
sent a  considerable  saving  to  the 
Government. 

Mr,  President,  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  conferees  represents  one  of  the  most 
substantial  efforts  in  recent  times  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  relief  to  the  falter- 
ing homebuilding  and  residential  sales 
industries — and  to  those  who  want  to 
buy  a  house  and  need  to  buy  a  house. 

The  bill  contains  $1  billion  of  new 
purchasing  authority  imder  FNMA's 
special  assistance  fimction  for  FNMA 
mortgages  for  new  housing  at  low  and 
moderate  cost.  It  also  provides  $3.76 
billion  of  new  purchasing  authority 
under  FNMA's  secondary  market  func- 
tion for  new  and  existing  housing  at 
prevailing  market  prices. 

In  today's  tight-money  market,  it  may 
be  too  much  to  expect  this  bill  to  cor- 
rect all  the  imbalances  now  rampant  in 
our  economy  which  have  cut  down  to  a 
trickle  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  for 
residential  construction.  The  capital 
market  problems  today  are  tremendous 
and  much  broader  than  this  bill  can 
possibly  correct  but  I  am  hoping  that 
this  new  infusion  of  mortgage  credit  will 
stimulate  the  mortgage  market  and 
bring  back  some  stability  to  It.  Other 
actions  will  have  to  be  taken  to  provide 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  tight-money 
situation,  but  until  such  time  that  this 
can  be  done,  the  new  funds  provided 
here  should  stimulate  the  mortgage 
market  and  hopefully  restore  the  home- 
building  and  related  industries  to  their 
proper  place  in  our  economy. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  conferees  deleted  the 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  first  amendment  I  should 
like  to  ask  about  Is  one  which  I  sponsored 
and  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate, 
dealing  with  the  second  title  of  the  bill, 
wherein  it  provided  authority  for  FNMA 
to  borrow  $1  billion  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  use  the  proceeds  to  buy 
mortgages  on  new  construction.  These 
mortgages  would  then,  we  would  assume, 
be  security  for  the  loan  which  (hey  had 
just  made  with  the  Federal  Treasury, 

However,  I  was  advised  that,  under  the 
bill  as  first  reported  In  the  Senate,  after 
having  borrowed  this  $1  bllUon  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  they  could  take  the 
mortgages  they  had  procured  therewith 
and  pledge  them  as  collateral  for  the 
payment  of  $1  billion  participation  cer- 
tificates which  could  then  be  sold.  This 
would  leave  the  Treasury  with  no  col- 
lateral for  its  loan. 

The  amendment  I  offered,  and  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate,  merely  pro- 
vided that  whatever  mortgages  they  had 
bought  with  the  money  they  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Federal  Treasury  would 
w  kept  as  collateral  for  the  repayment 
of  the  Treasury  loan,  I  understand  that 
the  conferees  have  deleted  that  amend- 
ment. As  it  stands  now,  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  preclude  FNMA  from  pledging 
that  collateral  for  a  second  loan  obtained 
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from  private  investors  and  thus  pyramid 
this  into  a  $2-bilUon  authority. 

Conceivably,  they  could  do  the  same 
thing  again  with  the  mortgages  obtained 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  second  loan. 

Where  will  this  stop?  There  are  no 
controls. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  am  goiiig 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  PboxmireJ  to  answer 
the  Senator's  questions.  However,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
I  held  out  for  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment but  I  was  outvoted  by  the  Senate 
conferees  when  the  House  absolutely 
insisted  that  it  would  not  go  along  with 
the  provision. 

I  call  attention  to  this  one  thing.  Be- 
fore any  participations  are  sold  ofif .  they 
must  be  approved  by  the  Budget,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
was  the  argument  of  the  House  and  the 
feeling  of  the  conferees,  or  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  conferees,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  gave  sufficient 
screening  and  we  could  be  sure  it  would 
be  protected  against  any  misuse. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  fui- 
ther  reply. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
answered  the  question  very  satisfac- 
torily, in  my  Judgment.  When  we  passed 
the  FNMA  participation  sales  measure, 
we  felt  control  over  portfolio  turnover 
was  a  responsibility  which  was  properly 
gHen  to  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  said, 
these  rollovers  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  consent  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House.  I  &m 
confident  that  this  is  a  responsibility 
which  the  Appropriations  Committees 
will  discharge  carefully. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  debating  that  point.  I  am  simply 
stating  the  facts.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing is  that  under  that  section  as  it  now 
stands  there  is  authority  for  FNMA  to 
borrow  $1  billion  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  that  with  the  proceeds  of 
that  loan  It  can  then  buy  home  mort- 
gages. After  obtaining  the  mortgages, 
rather  than  keeping  them  as  collateral 
for  the  money  borrowed  from  the  Treas- 
ury, it  can  sell  $1  billion  worth  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  and  pledge  those 
same  mortgages  as  collateral  for  the  sec- 
ond $1  billion  loan. 

It  is  similar  to  an  individual  going  to 
the  bank,  borrowing  $10,000  to  buy  real 
estate,  and  then  after  buying  the  real 
estate,  going  to  a  second  bank  and  pledg- 
ing that  same  real  estate  for  another 
$10,000  loan.  That  is  the  procedure  that 
the  conference  report  approves  to  be  fol- 
lowed here.  That  is  the  f>oint  I  cMH  mak- 
ing. I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
those  steps  can  be  taken  as  the  confer- 
ence report  now  stands, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  no  security  Is  put  up  by 
FNMA  when  there  Is  a  borrowing  from 
the  Trestsurj*.  The  law  Rives  FNMA  di- 
rect authority  to  borrow.    No  security  Is 


necessarj".  The  mortgages  are  not  put 
up  as  security  for  the  Treasury  borrow- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  safegtiards 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  must  consent  to  each  such 
transaction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  that  it  does  not  iiave  to  hold  the 
securities  as  collateral  for  the  Govern- 
ment loan.  It  can  -use  the  mortgages  as 
collateral  for  another  billion  raised  by 
selling  participation  certificates.  As  I 
have  just  said,  it  Is  the  same  as  an  indi- 
vidual going  to  a  banJt  to  borrow  $10,000 
to  buy  real  estate  and  the  bank  not  de- 
mand a  mortgage  but  accepting  a  per- 
sonal note.  The  purchaser  of  the  real 
estate  then  goes  to  a  second  bank  and 
pledges  the  same  real  estate  for  a  second 
loan,  and  the  second  bank  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  put  op  the  real  estate  as 
collateral. 

This  is  an  absurd  arrangement  and  Is 
merely  a  backdoor  method  of  doubling 
their  authorizations  without  any  of  it 
showing  up  in  the  budget  reports, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
hsis  answered  his  own  question.  There 
are  many  precedeats  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowing by  Government  agencies  without 
depositing  security.  The  mortgages 
could  be  put  up  as  security  for  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  without  in  any  way 
conflicting  with  the  Treasury  borrowings. 

Ms.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Two 
other  Senate  amendments  were  deleted. 
I  am  referring  to  title  I  now.  As  it  now 
appears  in  the  conference  report,  the 
House  provided  $3.6  billion  can  be  used 
to  buy  mortgages  from  existing  port- 
folios of  the  various  lending  institutions. 
FNMA  can  use  the  entire  $3.6  billion  to 
purchase  portfolios  from  the  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Senate  had  approved  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  that  In  buying 
these  mortgages  F!NMA  would  not  pay 
an  amount  in  eMcess  of  the  amount 
which  the  lending  Institutions  allowed 
for  that  mortgage  when  accepted  as  a 
home  loan. 

I  offered  this  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  profiteering  on  the  point  system. 
This  point  system  or  discounted  mort- 
gages is  something  we  are  all  trying  to 
get  away  from.  The  point  system  is  de- 
stroying the  opportunity  of  a  family  to 
obtain  loans  for  homes  on  reasonable 
terms.  If  a  purchaser  wants  to  buy  a 
$10,000  home  he  is  now  required  to  sign 
an  $11,000  mortgage.  That  individual 
has  to  pledge  almost  $11,000  to  buy  a 
$10,000  home  and  then  pay  interest  plus 
the  amortization  of  $11,000  over  a  30- 
year  period. 

This  boosts  his  actual  cost  of  a  home 
loan  to  far  over  6  percent. 

To  talk  about  a  5^4-percent  home 
mortgage  today  Is  a  farce  and  will  re- 
main a  farce  under  the  conference  re- 
port before  us  here  today. 

The  Senate  amendments  which  gave 
the  homebuyer  some  protection  should 
have  been  retained. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  debate, 
the  point  system  has  a  mathematical  ef- 
fect whereby  a  lending  Institution  can 
make  more  money  on  a  poor  credit  risk 
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than  he  can  on  a  good  credit  risk.  Sup- 
pose a  lending  Institution  aeeepts  a 
mortgage  at  s:75  percent  at  an  8-point 
dlaeount — and  the  discount  runs  as  high 
as  11  points  In  some  areas,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  case  let  us  assume  an 
8-point  discount — and  the  mortgage  is 
amortized  over  a  30-year  period  by  a 
good  credit  risk.  The  lending  institu- 
tion now  has  a  $10,000  mortgage  at  5.75 
percent  over  30  years,  plus  the  8  points 
spread  over  tMs  same  period,  which  gives 
him  about  8-percent  yield  over  30  yean. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  mort- 
gage Is  defaulted  at  the  end  of  10  years, 
and  PNMA  takes  over  the  mortgage  at 
par.  Those  8  points  are  now  amortized 
over  a  10-year  period,  which  gives  a 
yield  of  close  to  7  percent. 

If  the  mortgage  becomes  delinquent 
at  the  end  of  4  years,  together  with  the 
8-polnt  discount,  the  lender  gets  a  jrleld 
of  7.75  percent. 

Or  if  the  purchaser  Is  a  bad  credit  risk 
and  the  lender  Is  lucky  enough  to  have 
him  default  In  1  year  he  receives  5.75 
percent  for  that  1  year  plus  the  8  points, 
tmd  he  receives  a  13-percent  yield  for 
that  1  year.  In  other  words,  the  sooner 
the  purchaser  goes  broke  the  more  the 
lender  makes. 

This  Is  a  ridiculous  situation  to  ap- 
prove a  program  where  a  participant  can 
make  more  money  on  bad  credit  risks 
than  on  a  good  credit  risk. 

There  are  many  situations  In  which 
persons  who  default  for  3  months  and 
then  obtain  the  money  to  make  the  back 
payments  but  are  unable  to  have  the 
lending  institution  accept  their  pay- 
ments. They  are  told.  In  effect,  "We 
want  you  to  default.  We  can  get  cash  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  mortgage  now  if 
you  default."     - 

In  order  to  stop  that  practice  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  provided  that 
nnCA  would  not  be  permitted  to  buy 
any  ^lortgage  in  excess  of  the  original 
amount  allowed.  Had  that  amendment 
been  retained  in  conference  It  would 
have  meant  that  a  lending  institution.  In 
order  to  cash  in  and  receive  eight  points, 
would  have  had  to  have  a  good  credit  risk 
and  then  hold  the  mortgage,  the  full  30 
years.  TUs  was  an  important  sunend- 
ment.  Without  it  the  point  system 
which  has  become  a  racket,  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

X  cited  in  the  debate  the  experience  of 
a  homebuyer  In  Texas,  a  sergeant  who  is 
now  serving  in  Vietnam.  His  wife  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  home.  She  became 
delinquent  in  her  payments  for  5  months. 
She  had  sent  payments  for  2  of  these  5 
months  and  has  submitted  copies  of  the 
money  orders.  But  the  lending  institu- 
tion would  not  accept  the  payments. 
Later  she  was  able  to  furnish  a  certified 
check  to  cover  all  of  her  delinquencies 
plus  the  payment  for  a  month  in  ad- 
vance. Still  the  lending  institution 
would  not  accept  her  payment  even 
though  the  couple  had  already  paid  $3,- 
400  on  the  mortgage.  The  reason  was 
that  the  lending  institution  wanted  to 
cash  in  on  the  points  and  get  their  profit 
now. 

The  only  way  left  for  this  couple  to  get 
their  home  back  is  to  let  It  go  through 
foreclosure  and  then  to  rent  It  back  from 


the  PHA  for  $50  a  month.  The  Govern- 
ment said  that  when  the  husband  returns 
from  ^etnam  it  would  consider  selling 
the  house  back  to  thea.  Remember  they 
have  already  paid  $3,400  on  it.  and  the 
wife  had  the  cash  necessary  to  pick  up 
the  5-month  delinquency  plus  the  pay- 
ment for  a  month  in  advance.  Yet  the 
lending  Institution  rejected  that  offer. 
That  is  not  good  buiness. 

I  do  not  understand  why  that  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  I  regret  that  the 
other  amendment  was  not  accepted,  but 
this  one  is  far  more  important. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  House  was 
most  emphatic  on  this  amendment. 
Frankly,  I  believe  they  made  a  strong 
point.  They  argued  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  were 
retained  In  the  bill,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  PNMA  to  buy  any  mortgages  if 
Interest  rates  should  fill  from  their  pres- 
ent historic  high  level,  because  as  in- 
terest rates  fall,  the  value  of  a  mortgage, 
the  price  of  a  mortgage,  Increases.  That 
would  make  It  impossible  for  FNMA  to 
support  the  market  aball,  unless  interest 
rates  continued  to  escalate  above  their 
present  level.  Certainly  that  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  might  say  there 
Is  some  evidence  in  support  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said  about  some  unscrupu- 
lous mortgagees  foreclosing  a  mortgage 
the  day  that  It  became  delinquent  with- 
out giving  the  liomeOwner  a  chance  to 
bring  his  payments  up  to  date.  The 
Housing  Subcommittee  uncovered  this 
practice  3  years  ago,  and  directed  the 
PHA  and  FNMA  to  look  into  It  and  take 
steps  to  correct  it.  Soon  after  that  the 
FHA  Issued  regulations  to  their  Directors 
and  to  all  FHA  mortgagees  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  stop  this  practice. 

But  it  Is  my  understanding  that  what 
the  Senator  has  proposed  would  not  have 
prevented  what  he  Is  aiming  at:  and  that 
in  addition  to  that,  it  would  simply  have 
prevented  FNMA  from  taking  the  basic 
acti(Hi  that  Congress  wants  It  to  take, 
and  that  is  to  support  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket and  the  homebuilding  Industry,  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  correct  this 
very  serious  depression  we  now  have  in 
homebuilding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is 
technically  correct  tliat  the  amendment 
would  not  entirely  have  eliminated  the 
point  system,  but  it  would  have  elimi- 
nated all  possibility  of  any  profit  there- 
from: and  the  only  purpose  of  the  point 
system  is  for  profit.  It  would  mean  that 
in  order  for  any  institution  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  Its  8-palnt  system  It  would 
have  to  hold  a  SO-yeaT  mortgage  until  Its 
maturity. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  t  received 
Just  last  night.  Thete  cases  are  multi- 
plied all  over  the  cottntry  by  the  thou- 
sands. This  happens  to  be  a  homeowner 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  trying  to  Interpret 
the  Senator's  remarks.  As  I  understand 
them,  he  is  telling  u«  that  if  a  bank  or 
other  lender  has  ratlier  shaky  loans,  in- 
sured loans  or  mortgages,  and  if  they 
find  a  purchaser  for  them,  they  make 


more  on  their  poor  loans  than  they  would 
if  they  were  good,  sound  loans? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  will 
say  the  lending  institutions  are  taking 
100  mortgages,  for  example,  of  $10,000 
each,  from  different  people.  They  are 
5%  percent  30-year  mortgages,  and  they 
are  taking  these  mortgages  at  8  points 
discount. 

If  those  mortgages  are  all  from  good 
credit  risks  and  those  homeowners  keep 
up  all  their  payments,  it  means  that  over 
the  30-year  life  of  the  mortgage  the 
lending  institution  will  get  5^4  percent 
plus  this  8  points  amortized  over  30  years, 
which  brings  their  interest  rates  up  to 
just  slightly  over  6  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  suppose  these  are  poor 
credit  risks  and  they  default  at  the  end 
of  2  years  on  their  mortgages:  then  on 
those  mortgages  the  lender  would  get  its 
534  percent  per  year,  and  would  only 
have  to  amortize  this  8  points  over  2 
years,  which  would  bring  its  interest  rate 
up  to  934  percent.  If  they  were  ex- 
tremely lucky  and  had  a  very  bad  credit 
risk  that  did  not  survive  the  first  year 
but  defaulted,  then,  at  5^4  percent  for 
the  1  year,  the  lender  would  collect  all 
of  his  8  points  tinder  the  point  system, 
and  he  would  actually  make  13^4  percent 
on  the  mortgage. 

In  other  words,  the  poorer  the  credit 
risk  the  more  money  he  makes,  and  the 
better  the  risk  the  less  money.     Where 

1  came  from  any  man  who  condoned 
such  a  practice  would  be  described  m 
a  "shylock,".but  here  the  movements  con- 
dones it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  bank  to  unload  its  risky 
mortgages  on  whoever  would  purchase 
them,  and  hold  on  to  what  appeared  to 
be  soundest  loans? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  partly  mixed  up  with  the 
next  amendment  to  be  discussed. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  am  thoroughly  mixed 
up.  not  partly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  this 
particular  Instance,  the  lending  institu- 
tion which  we  will  say  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  lot  of  bad  credit  risks 
in  Its  portfolio,  can  soon  cash  them  out 
anyway.  As  they  are  in  default  the 
lending  institution  turns  them  over  to 
the  Grovemment  and  gets  full  payAient. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  lending  institu- 
tions, instead  of  trying  to  collect  the 
money  and  keep  their  accounts  current, 
welcome  defaults.  This  letter  I  just  re- 
ceived last  night  from  Florida  typifle* 
the  case  very  well.     This  lady  Is  only 

2  months  delinquent,  and  they  will  not 
let  her  make  her  back  pajmients  now 
unless  she  pays  a  month  in  advance. 
They  want  her  to  default  so  that  they 
can  cash  in  under  the  ix)int  system. 
This  Is  the  letter: 

I  have  read  wltli  great  Interest  about  your 
charges  against  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 1  would  like  to  add  my  Utai 
bit  to  your  cause. 

I  live  in  a  place  called  North  Orlando, 
Florida.  It  la  In  south  Seminole  County. 
There  are  about  300  homea  here,  all  FHA. 
Over  half  of  them  are  empty,  and  due  to 
the  high  ratee  of  forecloeurea,  I  cannot  even 
give  my  house  away. 
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In  the  last  two  months.  I  have  had  many 
tdded  extra  expenses,  and  I  am  now  two 
months  behind  In  my  house  payments.  I 
tiled  to  send  the  two  payments,  and  the 
mortgage  company  man  told  me  that  they 
would  not  accept  two.  but  now  I  would  have 
to  send  three.  I  have  told  him  that  at 
present  I  Just  couldn't  do  It.  He  told  me 
that  they  didn't  care,  and  if  I  did  or  did  not 
make  any  payments,  they  couldn't  lose  any 
money  because  the  FHA  would  then  pay  them 

off. 

I  have  been  In  this  house  for  over  six 
vears.  and  I  don't  want  to  loee  It.  We  have 
three  children  growing  up.  and  one  of  them 
Is  crippled.  We  have  had  many  extra  doctor 
and  hospital  bills  because  of  It. 

I  have  a  steady  record  of  employment,  but 
something  like  this  coxUd  do  me  great  harm 
I  work  at  the  Cape  for  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, and  they  hold  an  Air  Force  contract. 
They  wouldn't  like  something  like  a  fore- 
closure on  my  record. 

I  haven't  moved  yet,  and  I  don't  plan  on 
It  until  I  have  to.  But  you  would  think  that 
they  would  try  to  help  a  person  until  he 
could  get  back  on  his  feet.  But,  like  the  man 
said,  they  will  get  their  $12,000  whether  I 
help  them  or  not.  So  I  can  see  why  FHA 
Is  throwing  our  money  down  the  drain.  If 
this  lette;'  can  help  either  of  us,  you  are 
welcome  to  use  It. 

Where  I  came  from  any  lender  who 
refused  these  payments  would  be  ostra- 
cized. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  reason  for 
insisting  on  3  months  is  that  at  the  end 
of  3  months'  delinquency  they  can  turn 
the  mortgage  over  to  FHA  and  coUect  par 
for  It.  We  should  not  have  a  system 
where  there  is  an  inducement  and  an 
actual  cash  incentive  for  a  lender  to  force 
a  default.  I  was  in  business  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate  and  we  had  customers 
many  times  who.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  became  delinquent;  but  we  al- 
ways welcomed  them  into  the  office  when 
they  came  to  make  their  backpayments 
or  to  make  a  partial  payment  on  their 
accounts. 

But  in  this  instance,  some  mortgage 
holders  regret  that  these  backpayments 
are  being  made  because  if  they  do  not 
make  these  payments  their  profits  in- 
crease. The  writer  of  this  letter  says 
they  have  had  their  home  over  6  years 
assuming  that  it  was  financed  at  a  6- 
point  discount,  rather  than  having  to 
wait  24  more  years  to  collect  that  6 
points,  if  this  motgage  is  defaulted  the 
lender  collects  It  all  now. 

I  think  that  is  an  unsound  principle. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  at- 
tack it  than  to  state  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  a  party  to  in- 
suring such  mortgages  but  that  it  will 
only  insure  the  mortgages  and  pay  them 
off  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lender 
actually  allowed  when  originally  fi- 
nanced. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  -WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
just  a  moment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  another  question, 
to  help  clear  this  matter  up  in  my  mind. 

When  a  risky  mortgage  Is  foreclosed 
and  a  profit  is  made,  who  gets  the  profit? 
Is  it  the  holder  of  the  mortgage,  or  the 
bank  which  originally  lent  the  money? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  -Who- 
ever holds  the  mortgage  at  the  time  of 
loreclosure  would  get  it. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  I  have  just 
learned  that  the  State  of  Vermont  is 
buying  Insured  mortgages.  If  some  of 
those  mortgages  have  to  be  foreclosed, 
who  will  make  the  profit?  Will  the 
State  of  Vermont  get  it,  or  will  the  bank 
that  made  the  loan? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  the 
State  will  get  the  repajnnent.  It  Is  who- 
ever holds  the  mortgage  as  of  the  date  of 
foreclosure. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  see.  What  does  the 
Senator  think  would  be  a  fair  price  to 
pay  for  those  mortgages  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand from  the  reports  tiiat  I  receive 
from  the  field  that  they  are  bringing 
from  8-  to  10-percent  discount  below  par. 
Now.  that  would  vary  in  areas,  depend- 
ing on  the  availability  of  mortgage 
money.  But  they  are  bringing  discounts, 
and  I  have  had  reports  of  as  much  eis  11- 
point  discounts  on  a  30-year  mortgage. 

Another  point  is  that  this  discount  of 
8  or  10  points  about  which  we  are  talking 
is  on  5.75-percent  mortgages.  If  the 
mortgages  are  old  mortgages  which  carry 
a  3-percent  or  a  4-percent  Interest  rate 
or  a  lower  rate,  that  may  have  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  the  mortgage,  they  would 
be  bringing  hi  even  less  now.  They 
would  be  bought  more  or  less  on  the 
yield. 

The  lower  the  rate,  the  less  they  would 
pay  for  them.  By  the  same  token  the 
date  of  maturity  would  also  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  trying  to 
enlighten  me  on  banking  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As 
pointed  out  on  the  fioor,  and  as  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  this 
did  not  specifically  prohibit  the  point 
system. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
made  it  unprofitable  to  have  this  system. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the 
administration  could  eliminate  the  point 
system  and  that  would  be  by  putting  the 
interest  rates  at  the  prevailing  rates. 
That  would  make  these  mortgages  ne- 
gotiable, and  any  institution  would  ac- 
cept them  at  par.  In  that  way  the  real 
interest  charges  would  be  on  top  of  the 
table. 

■Whether  that  can  be  done  by  regula- 
tion or  by  a  change  in  the  interest  rates 
exclusive  of  legislation  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
law  fixed  the  ceiling  at  6  percent.    Any- 
thing imder  the  6-percent  rate  can  b# 
handled  by  regulation.    It  Is  fixed  now 
by  regulation  at  5.75  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  letter  than  the  Senator  read. 
I  received  a  very  similar  letter  from  a 
lady  in  New  York  3  or  4  years  ago. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  I  did  with 
that  letter,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  do  the  same  thing  with  his 
letter. 

I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  call  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 


The  letter  that  I  received  from  New 
York,  to  which  I  have  referred,  men- 
tioned that  they  would  not  accept  her 
payments  for  less  than  a  stated  amoimt. 
I  talked  with  the  people  down  at  the 
FHA. 

The  PHA  got  in  touch  with  the  bank  in 
New  York  that  heid  the  mortgage  and 
talked  them  out  of  attorneys  fees,  seizure 
fees,  and  fees  of  other  kinds,  and  got 
them  to  work  out  a  settlement  whereby 
that  lady  was  able  to  save  her  home. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  that  letter,  we 
wrote  into  the  law  a  forbearance  section. 

If  this  lady  to  whom  you  refer  will  call 
on  the  FHA,  the  FHA  will  take  up  the 
problem.  The  FHA  Is  authorized  by  law 
to  work  out  a  forbearance  arrangement 
with  the  homeowner,  either  by  having 
the  lender  continue  to  hold  the  mortgage 
and  forbear  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  or  by  having  the  FHA  itself  acquire 
the  mortgage  and  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment to  cure  the  naortgage. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
take  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Brownsteln. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  -of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  who  has  been  critical 
of  the  program.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
found  Mr.  Brownstein  to  be  most  coop- 
erative and  helpluj  in  straightening  out 
these  matters.  I  appreciate  his  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  discussed  tbe  matter  of  the  letter 
from  the  lady  in  New  York  with  the 
housing  officials.  I  foimd  that  the  exist- 
ing law  was  seriously  deficient  in  helping 
situations  of  this  eort  but,  largely  as  a 
result  of  that  case  and  other  cases  of  a 
similar  nature,  we  amended  the  law  and 
I  believe  now  have  an  effective  provision. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 230  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as 
amended  by  the  1964  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
aware  of  that.  TMs  will  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Brownsteln.  I  Just  re- 
ceived the  letter  last  night.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the 
matter  straightened  out. 

Referring  to  the  case  in  Texas  about 
which  I  spoke  before,  that  case  had  been. 

taken  up  with  the  FHA.  and  the  local 
FHA  officials  approved  the  extension  of 
credit.  It  was  then  disapproved  at  a 
higher  level.  I  do  not  tmderstand  why, 
but  I  will  be  trying  to  get  It  straightened 
out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  take  that 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Brownsteln,  too. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  In- 
dividual cases  that  are  called  to  our  at- 
tention we  can  perhaps  get  straightened 
out;  however,  what  about  the  thousands 
of  people  that  do  not  call  these  matters 
to  their  Senator's  attention?  They  lose 
their  homes.  This  program  as  It  is  fimc- 
tionlng  is  wrong. 

These  conditions  should  not  exist.  We 
should  not  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  lending  institution  can  sit  back  and 
say  that  now  Joe  Doakes  is  3  months 
delinquent,  let  UB  collect  from  FHA. 
Sure,  they  can  show  the  PHA  authorities 
a  record  of  having  tried  to  collect,  but 
how  sincere  were  they  In  their  efforts? 

The  lending  institutions  always  make 
sure  that  they  can  say  that  the  collector 
went  around  at  certain  hours.  However, 
they  do  fix  the  time  when  the  collector 
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goes.  The  collector  can  go  when  the 
residents  are  not  At  hamt  so  that  the  bill 
will  not  be  paid..  After  3  months  they 
can  call  on  the  FHA  to  get  the  money. 

We  should  not  have  a  Government 
program  with  a  cash  Incentive  to  the 
lending  institutions  to  try  to  get  a  bad 
credit  risk. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  lending  institutions  can  make 
moje  money  on  a  rollover  every  4  years 
than  they  can  holding  the  mortgage  the 
full  30  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  said  is  extremely  important  in  the 
instant  cases  concerning  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  has 
spoken.  However,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  restriction  which  the  Senator  spon- 
sored to  establish  a  minimum  price  on 
mortgages  in  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  would  vitiate  and  destroy  the 
whole  purpose  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.'  ft  would  mean  that  FNMA  would 
not  be  able  to  buy  mortgages  in  order 
tolceep  the  interest  rates  below  their 
present  level. 

As  the  interest  rate  goes  down  and  we 
hope  it  will  go  down — it  has  not  been 
this  high  for  40  years  or  more — it  would 
mean  that,  FNMA  would  have  to  stop 
buying  and  not  buy  any  more  mort- 
gages. That  means  that  we  would  be 
flxBig  Interest  rates  at  a  high  level. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  around 
that.  That  was  the  unanimous  convic- 
tion of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
members  of  the  conference. 

Furthermore,  this  provision  would  be 
unworkable  because  the  mortgages  are 
usually  not  held  by  the  original  pur- 
chasers. They  are  sold  and  bought  on 
the  market  at  market  prices.  When 
mortgages  change  hands  several  times 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  original  price.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pro- 
vides that  FNMA  could  not  pay  more 
than  the  original  price. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees is  that  this  amendment  would  de- 
stroy the  purpose  of  our  effort  here  to 
try  to  keep  Interest  rates  from  going  too 
high.  We  should  try  to  bring  them 
down.    This  provision  would  not  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
would  work.  They  would  merely  certify 
what  they  paid.  They  do  that  anyway 
on  their  tax  returns.  There  is  another 
way  to  get  around  this.  If  they  want  to 
hold  the  lending  rates  at  5%  percent 
they  can  put  all  of  the  money  under  title 
n  and,  if  necessary,  make  direct  loans 
on  5%  percent  mortgages. 

This  situation  of  discounted  mort- 
gages creates  a  great  hardship  on  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  trying  to  buy  their 
homes.  They  are  good  credit  risks. 
They  have  been  making  their  payments. 
and  then  they  get  a  job  transfer  from 
one  State  to  another  State. 

These  people  must  buy  a  comparable 
home  in  that  second  State.  They  must 
sell  their  first  home.  They  then  find  the 
point  system  operating  both  ways.  If 
they  buy  a  home  costing  $14,000  in  the 
State  to  which  they  are  moving  they  must 


give  a  $15,000  mortgage  and  sign  up  for 
30  years  in  order  to  finance  a  $14,000 
home.  Then  when  they  sell  their  first 
home,  if  they  sell  it  for  $15,000,  they  re- 
ceive $1,000  less  as  tlie  result  of  these 
discounts.     They  are  caught  both  ways. 

This  situation  is  wcrking  an  extreme 
hardship  on  a  loi  of  pepple. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  correct  the 
situation;  and  that  iSk  to  put  the  mort- 
gages on  par.  If  mortgages  can  only  be 
financed  at  6  or  6' 4  percent,  call  it  that 
and  put  it  on  the  6  or  6*4  percent  annual 
interest  rate. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  adminis- 
tration about  the  need  for  truth  in  lend- 
ing, yet  this  lending  pa-ogram  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  the  matt  deceitful  method 
of  financing  I  have  ewer  witnessed. 

I  know  the  reluctance  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  say  that  they  must  recognize 
existing  high  interest  rates. 

This  problem  has  oothing  to  do  with 
high  or  low  interest  rates.  High  interest 
rates  are  a  fact  of  life.  This  will  not 
raise  or  lower  them.     • 

Pumping  this  $4 'J  billion  into  the 
economy  will  be  a  oontributing  factor 
toward  making  them  even  higher.  It 
will  not  be  the  ultimate  factor,  however. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Four  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  is  bound  to  have  a  big  and 
decisive  effect  on  the  market.  We  hope 
it  will  have.  Otherwise  there  is  no  point 
in  passing  the  legislation. 

We  hope  it  will  have  the  effect  of  ea.5- 
ing  the  strain  on  the  housing  market  by 
raising  mortgage  values  and  lowering  in- 
terest rates.    That  is  Bie  purpose  of  it. 

If  we  prohibit  FNMA  from  paying  any 
more  than  the  present  level,  we  would 
vitiate  and  destroy  tlie  whole  purpose  of 
the  legislation. 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion,  with  any  logical  eco- 
nomic reasoning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  admit  that  with  the 
elimination  of  the  three  Senate  amend- 
ments and  as  the  bill  stands  now.  FNMA 
can  take  this  money  and  buy  the  existing 
portfolios  of  the  lending  institutions, 
which  may  be  mort^ges  bearing  rates 
from  3  to  4  or  4 'i  percent.  They  can 
buy  these  mortgages  from  the  lending 
institutions. 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  provides 
that  once  FNMA  bailt  these  institutions 
out  and  takes  their  portfolios,  the  money 
paid  must  be  reloaned  into  the  housing 
industry  with  5.75  mortgage  loans.  The 
institution  does  not  have  to  reloan  that 
money  on  home  mortgages.  It  only  as- 
sumes and  hopes  that  it  will,  but  it  is 
only  an  assumption.  Once  the  lending 
Institutions  have  bean  balled  out  with 
this  $3  or  $4  billion  of  available  funds, 
once  they  get  this  money  in-  their  invest- 
ment accounts,  then  as  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned  they  can  reinvest  the  money 
in  any  Government-Guaranteed  obliga- 
tion, which  is  bringing  5.90  percent  or  in 
triple-A  bonds.  They  can  reinvest  the 
money  in  any  of  the  multitude  of  Invest- 
ments now  available  lind  permissible  for 
lending  institutions. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  provides  that  the 
money  goes  back  into  the  home  mort- 
gage industry.  We  think  that  some  of  it 
will  siphon  down,  but  only  the  hope  of 


a  trickle- down  theory  prevails.  Nothing 
in  the  bill  directs  that  the  money  be 
placed  back  into  home  mortgages. 

I  have  one  other  question.  I  under- 
stand that  this  bill  as  it  came  back  from 
conference  provides  total  funds  in  the 
aaiOiwH  of  $4,650  million.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIR£.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  correct  figure  is  $4.76 
billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
the  administration  ^ent  this  bill  down, 
how  much  authority  did  it  request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  an  ad- 
ministration bill — the  administration 
did  not  have  a  specific  recommendation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  administration 
recommended  $3  billion.  We  are  not  be- 
ing told  that  it  is  against  $3  billion,  are 
we? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  provided  about 
$3 '4  billion,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Weaver,  as  I 
understand,  sent  a  letter,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended against  the  additional  billion 
dollars  for  special  assistance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ad- 
ministration is  against  it.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  provides  about  SI  billion  mtore 
than  the  administration  asked  for  and 
more  than  it  thought  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yester- 
day, the  President  warned  Congress  that 
if  Congress  did  not  display  a  greater  de- 
gree of  fiscal  responsibility  and  did  not 
hold  these  appropriations  down  he  would 
ask  for  price  and  wage  controls  and  iJfer- 
haps  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  raised  this  specific  point. 
He  asked  a  number  of  members  of  the 
conference  committee  about  this,  be- 
cause he  was  deeply  concerned  over 
whether  or  not  this  would  have  an  in- 
flationary impact.  I  believe  that  the 
general  view  expressed  was  that  it  would 
not  be  inflationary,  because  this  particu- 
lar provision  was  designed  expressly  to 
assist  the  very  depressed  hoipebuildlng 
and  housing  markets.  It  was  especially 
.  designed  to  help  people  who  were  buying 
very  moderate  priced  homes — $15,000  or 
less — and  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
a  very  painful  choice  that  Congress  must 
make. 

I  suppose  one  could  argue  that  almost 
any  action  we  take  to  relieve  the  home- 
building  market,  even  a  billion  dollars, 
would  have  some  impact  on  prices. 

Under  these  circumstances,  recogniz- 
ing the  plight  of  the  homebuilding  mar- 
ket, as  I  think  all  of  us  do.  we  felt  that 
this  was  a  proper  and  appropriate,  al- 
though diflflcult,  decision  to  make. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  recog- 
nize the  problem  confronting  the  mort- 
gage industry  at  this  time.  I  supported 
the  bill  and  voted  for  it  as  it  passed  the 
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Senate,  but  as  it  passed  the  Senate  it 
was  about  $1.2  billion  less  than  the  bill 
before  us  now.  Furthermore,  as  it  passed 
the  Senate,  the  bill  had  restrictions  in  it 
which  would  prevent  it  from  being  used 
as  a  bailout  of  the  lending  institutions. 
All  these  restrictions  are  out  and  under 
the  measure  now  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  FNMA  from  going 
into  these  lending  institutions  and  taking 
all  their  existing  portfolio — 3.  4,  5,  5^4 
percent  mortgages — and  bailing  them 
out.  After  having  been  bailed  out  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  that 
same  lending  institution  from  then  re- 
investing the  proceeds  in  FNMA  partici- 
pation certificates — which  are  bringing 
5.90  percent — or  in  trlple-A  bonds  of  our 
major  corporations,  some  of  which  yes- 
terday sold  at  around  6 -percent  yields. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  here  that 
says  they  have  to  reinvest  one  dime  in 
the  mortgage  industry  unless  it  is  some 
lending  institutions  that  have  a  provi- 
sion in  their  charters  that  they  can  only 
make  real  estate  loans.  To  the  extent 
that  they  are  bailed  out  they  could  not 
move  into  tiiis  other  field,  but  even  they 
could  keep  their  money  or  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds ;  they  do  not  have  to  take  the 
5.75-percent  home  mortgages. 

I  point  out  that  any  bill  which  ac- 
celerates any  segment  of  the  economy 
cannot  be  passed  without  having  some 
inflationary  effects.  We  all  recognize 
that  fact,  even  if  only  $50  is  passed  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  any 
help  given  to  the  homebuilding  industry 
will  have  some  significant  effect.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  must  make  a 
choice.  We  can  make  the  choice  of  say- 
ing that  we  will  not  help  this  industry, 
which  is  so  depressed;  that  we  will  not 
help  a  situation  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  having  trou- 
ble buying  homes;  that  we  will  not  step 
in  because  it  might  have  an  effect  on 
prices.  Or,  we  can  decide,  as  the  con- 
ference committee  decided  and  as  the 
House  decided— and  as  I  think  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  feel— that  this  is  a 
very  depressed  industry  which  deserves 
and  should  have  this  kind  of  considera- 
tion, and  that  under  the  circumstances 
we  should  act  to  furnish  this  help. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  and  that  choice  has 
to  be  made.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  made  that  choice  in  the  affirmative  at 
the  time  the  original  bill  was  passed,  but 
the  Senate  bill  had  safeguards.  That 
bill  was  passed  with  the  full  recognition 
that  it  would  have  some  inflationary  ef- 
fect on  the  economy. 

However,  the  trouble  now  is  that  the 
conference  report  before  us  provides 
about  $1.2  billion  more  than  passed  bv 
the  Senate  and  about  $1.2  billion  more 
than  the  President  wants.  It  can  be 
used  in  its  entirety  as  a  bailout  for  lend- 
ing Institutions  with  no  provision  what- 
soever in  this  measure  that  one  single 
ome  ever  would  go  to  provide  new  mort- 
?aee  money  for  a  home  in  America.  lam 
sure  that  by  the  law  of  averages  some  of 
ne  money  would  go  for  that  purpose,  but 
tnere  is  nothing  in  here  that  says  how 
nf  ,1  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  passed  the  Senate  all 
01  the  money,  in  Ite  entirety,  would  have 
«one   to   finance   the   home    buyers   of 


America.  The  Senate  amendments  re- 
moved all  chance  of  the  bill  being  turned 
into  a  bailout  for  lending  institutions. 
That  is  what  the  Senate  said  we  did  not 
want  to  happen.  That  is  why  we  re- 
stricted it. 

But  those  amendments  have  all  been 
deleted.  Now  there  is  no  protection  for 
the  bona  flde  homeowner  in  this  bill. 

I  think  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  admit  that  it  is  theoretically 
possible  that  not  one  dime  of  the  $3.6 
billion  furnished  in  title  I  of  this  bill 
would  ever  go  to  flnance  a  home 
mortgage. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  >-ie!d. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  said  that  it  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible, because  it  is  only  theoretical. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Any  person  feeling 
that  it  is  possible  for  this  to  be  used  as 
a  bailout  must  assiune  that  things 
would  be  purposely  directed  toward 
accomplishing  that  purpose. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  supported  in  the 
conference  the  Senator's  amendment, 
the  particular  amendment  that  I  told 
him  I  thought  had  good  in  it.  and  that 
I  would  support  it.  and  I  did  support  it, 
but  I  thirik  we  should  remember  this: 
Under  the  restrictions  that  FNMA  now 
has  no  mortgage  is  purchased  that  is 
more  than  4  months  old.  That  is  even 
less  than  the  time  that  was  provided  for 
in  the  Senators  amendment,  which 
sought  to  prevent  this  bailout. 

It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  when 
the  Senator  speaks  of  4.  412,  and  5  per- 
cent mortgages,  he  is  speaking  of  a  time 
a  number  of  years  back.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  not  t>een  any  mortgage 
insured  by  FHA  or  VA  within  the  last  4 
months — I  think  that  I  am  correct  on 
that — that  carried  less  than  5.75  percent 
Interest — except,  of  course,  a  few  of 
those  multifamily  mortgages  for  low- 
income  families. 

So  we  are  dealing  primarily  with  mort- 
gages carrying  5.75  percent  interest. 
That  is  the  official  rate  today  in  both  the 
FHA  and  the  VA.  When  we  talk  about 
a  theoretical  something,  we  are  not  being 
realistic  because  the  agencies  are  not 
buying  mortgages  that  carry  a  rate  of 
interest  less  than  5.75  percent. 

I  At  this  point.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  under  a  regulation 
they  now  go  back  4  months,  but  regula- 
tions can  be  rewritten  in  10  minutes. 

Against  the  possibility  of  that  regula- 
tion being  changed  to  tuin  this  program 
into  a  bailout  of  the  lending  institu- 
tions, the  Senate  amended  the  bill.  The 
Senate  amendment  was  even  more  lib- 
eral. The  amendment  merely  provided 
that  they  cannoi  put  in  any  regulation 
extending  back  beyond  January  1.  1966. 
This  gave  them  extra  leeway.  The  ad- 
ministration objected.  Why  did  they  ob- 
ject? They  objected  because  they  plan 
to  change  that  regulation.  Such  change 
is  expected  in  the  lending  business.  How 
else  do  they  plan  to  put  this  $4  billion  in 
the  economy? 


Some  argue  tliat  Ht  would  be  impossible 
to  change  the  date  if  the  date  is  Janu- 
ary 1.  How  silly  can  one  get?  All  we 
have  to  do  is  say  6  .months,  or  whatever 
the  period  may  be,  instead  of  the  4 
months  now  in  regulations. 

I  know  why  they  did  not  want  that 
amendment.  A  number  of  lending  iiisti- 
tutions  will  be  disappointed.  They  can 
scarcely  wait  until  tiiey  dump  their  port- 
folios into  the  lap  of  FNMA.  Once  they 
have  done  that  the  boards  of  directors 
will  meet.  What  will  they  do?  Are  they 
going  to  vote  to  lead  the  money  at  5% 
percent  on  30-year  home  mortgages,  or 
are  they  going  to  take  6  percent  triple  A 
bonds  that  can  be  placed  in  the  vaults 
and  coupons  clipped  twice  a  year?  We 
all  know  the  answer. 

They  will  invest  at  the  most  attractive 
rates  possible,  and  there  are  far  more  at- 
tractive rates  in  the  money  market  today 
than  5^4 -percent  home  mortgages.  They 
are  not  going  to  buy  home  mortgages  lui- 
less  there  is  a  discotmt.  We  should  con- 
front and  settle  this  problem  here. 

But  now  we  have  a  bill  which  removes 
all  restrictions  and  provides  no  protec- 
tion for  the  homeonmer.  It  is  theoreti- 
cally possible  that  all  of  the  money  will 
be  used  as  a  $3  to  $4  billion  bail-out  of 
the  portfolios  of  lending  institutions, 
thus  giving  them  money  to  profitably  re- 
invest in  other  areas. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  provides  about  $1>4  billion  more 
than  the  President  wants.  Yesterday 
the  President  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  Congress  not  to  keep  voting  for  more 
money  than  he  ha*  asked  for.  This  Is 
our  chance  to  show  some  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. In  this  instance  I  am  carrying 
the  banner  for  the  President  as  I  always 
do  when  I  find  him  In  the  right.  But  as 
a  stanch  supporter  of  economy,  and  in 
this  instance  of  the  President,  I  appeal 
to  the  Senate  to  show  him  that  we  too 
are  fiscally  responsible  and  that  we  will 
not  Insist  on  a  bill  that  will  provide  him 
with  $ii'4  billion  more  than  he  said  he 
needs. 

The  way  to  do  Chat  Is  to  reject  the 
conference  report  and  send  it  back  with 
instructions  to  hold  It  at  the  level  passed 
by  the  Senate;  namely  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  otf  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  $1  billion  Is  for  special  assist- 
ance for  low-income  people,  for  houses 
selling  for  $15,000  or  less.  It  Is  per- 
fectly apparent  that  this  President,  par- 
ticularly, as  have  all  Presidents  In  the 
past,  will  only  invest  what  he  wants  to 
invest.  He  will  have  the  authority  to 
invest  this  money,  it  he  cares  to  do  so.  If 
times  are  proper.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  agreed  to 
provide  this  special  assistance  fund  to 
flnance  the  construction  of  homes  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  who 
have  the  greatest  need  and  who.  In 
today's  tight-money  market,  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  get  mortgage  credit. 
Without  such  a  program  most  of  these 
families  just  could  not  get  mortgage 
credit  at  any  price. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  see 
how   the   Senator  flrom  Delaware    [Mr. 
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WnxiAMSI  can  say  we  are  letting  the 
President  down  or  that  we  have  not 
supported  his  position. 

The  President  can  go  as  far  as  he 
wishes.  It  seems  to  me,  In  view  of  what 
happened  In  the  mortgage  market  In 
the  past  few  months  and  what  happened 
to  soaring  interest  rates.  It  is  wise  for 
Congress  to  provide  this  additional  power 
to  the  President  -00  that  he  can  step  in 
on- behalf  of  loV-income  housing  and 
siipport  it  more  vigorously  if  mortgages 
continue  to  weaken  and  home  Interest 
rates  would  otherwise  move  up  into  the 
stratosphere. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
get  the  Record  straight.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  provided  for  $3.5 
billion,  and  It  could  be  used  in  its  en- 
tirety to  finance  homes  costing  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  There  Is  nothing  in  it  to  the 
effect  that  they  finance  only  the  homes 
of  millionaires.  Any  part  of  the  original 
bill  can  be  used  in  connection  with  mort- 
gages for  the  low -cost  homeowner. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  can  be,  but  the 
billion  dollars  special  assistance  fund  in 
the  bill  can  only  be  used  for  low-priced 
homes.  Not  oxUy  is  it  only  permissive 
that  the  $3.78  bUllon  be  used  for  low- 
priced  homes,  on  the  basis  of  all  ex- 
perience it  is  very  imllkely  that  much 
of  it  would  be.  The  billion  dollars  of 
special  assistance  is  something  else, 
•niat  must  be  used  fox  low-priced  homes. 
■  The  bill  mandates  it.   There  Is  no  choice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
limit  could  be  ihit  on  more  than  that 
amoimt  if  Congress  wished.  We  do  not 
have  to  give  an  extra  billion  dollars  to 

-  obtain  this  objective. 

I  repeat,  the  bill  as  It  came  back  from 
"  the  conference,  is  SlVi  billion  more  than 
.  the  Senate  bill  and  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for.   On  that  point  alone, 
as  well  as  the  restrictions,  we  should  re- 
ject it.    Let  us  send  it  back  and  tell  the 
President  that  this  Congress  is  fiscally 
responsible.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Congress   does    pass   it    the   President 
shotild  use  his  veto  pen.    He  has  said 
.  that  he  does  not  want  this  extra  $1^4 
biJUon.   Unless  there  is  just  a  lot  of  lip- 
service  being  given  to  the  economy  the 
bill  will  be  vetoed. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  not 
vote  to  add  $1V^  billion  to  the  measure 
over  and  above  what  the  Senate  origi- 
ritta  passed  and  above  what  the  Presi- 

-  dent  has  said  he  wants.    Such  reckless- 
ness would  be  highly  inflationary. 

I  think  that  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected.  Rather  than  talk 
about  tax  Increases,  price  controls,  and 
wage  controls  we  shoiild  be  talking  about 
the  No.  1  problem  in  America;  and  that 
is  extravagant  Oovemment  spending. 

There  la  only  one  way  to  curtail  Oov- 
emment spending  and  that  Ls  by  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Today,  as  we 
vote  here,  we  are  voting  for  or  against  a 
measure  which  provides  $1V^  billion 
more  than  anyone  in  the  administration 
says  is  necessary  and  for  an  extra  $iy4 
billkm  which  the  administration  said 
would  be  highly  inflationary  if  it  is 
siphoned  into  the  economy. 

This  conference  report  shovdd  be  re- 
jected. 


Mr.  President,  I  ELsk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  his  request  a  moment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  was  hope- 
ful that  he  would  bo  here  at  the  time 
this  conference  report  was  taken  up.  He 
had  a  statement  prepared  which  included 
questions  he  addressed  to  me  that  he 
wished  to  have  answwed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  and  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on  this 
subject  be  printed  In  the  Record,  along 
with  my  answer  to  his  question. 

There  being  no  ob[iection,  the  state- 
ments and  article  w«re  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  SSnatob  Morse 
I  wish  to  commend  the  conferees  and  to 
support  the  conference  report.  But  there 
Is  a  point  I  think  we  ^tiould  clarify  In  the 
Record.  I  address  tha^  remarks  and  the 
question  they  Include  to  the  distlngiUshed 
chairman  of  the  Housldg  Subcommittee  the 
Senator  from  Alabama    [Mr.  Spakkman). 

An  Associated  Press'  dispatch  yesterday 
morning  said  that  the  conference  report 
would,  and  I  quote,  "pump  an  additional 
S4.76  bllUon  of  government  mortgage  pur- 
chase funds  Into  the  sagging  homebullding 
Industry." 

Certainly  that  Is  our  Intention:  to  pump 
urgently  needed  funds  Into  the  mortgage 
markets  to  assist  the  homebullding  Industry, 
the  Industries  that  are  related  to  It  and  de- 
pend on  It,  such  as  the  forest  products  In- 
dustries of  Oregon,  aad  the  home-buying 
public. 

Now  the  way  this  Is  to  be  done  Is  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  money  available  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  quot- 
ing from  the  Senate  Committee  report  on  the 
bill.  S.  Rept.  1428:  "so  that  it  can  buy  higher 
priced  mortgages  In  Its  secondary  market 
function  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
market  for  lower  prloed  mortgages  In  its 
special   assistance   funotlon. 

It  would  be  helpful  fto  have  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  aad  leader  of  the  con- 
ferees explain  how  the  bill  would  get  this 
massive  new  money  authorization  Into  the 
mortgage  market. 

As  I  xinderstand  It,  fNMA  does  not  make 
new  mortgage  loans  anC  will  not  take  mort- 
gages directly  from  hoaie  buyers  under  this 
bill.  It  buys  mortgage^  in  the  secondary,  or 
resale  market.  The  thfory  is  that  with  this 
new  $4.76  billion  of  purchasing  authority, 
FNMA  win  purchase  e:4stlng  mortgage  loans 
in  that  amount,  thereby  releasing  to  the 
sellers  funds  that  they  can  and  presxunably 
will  reinvest  in  new  mortgages. 

My  concern  and  my  questions  are:  what 
assurances  have  we  under  the  bill  or  under 
reliable  present  practloe  and  precedent  that 
the  money  Investors  reoelve  from  FNMA  upon 
sale  of  old  mortgages  will  be  reinvested  In 
new  mortgage  loans?  Apparently  one  major 
reason  mortgage  mono^  is  so  scarce  is  that 
investors  have  come  increasingly  to  find 
other  types  of  investftient  more  attractive 
and  profitable.  How  do  we  know  that  the 
money  investors  receive  upon  sale  of  mort- 
gagee to  FNMA  will  l»e  reinvested  In  new 
mortgage  loans  and  not  diverted  to  some 
Other  types  of  investtaent? 

STATSMKNT  BT  SkllATOK  Sparkmcan 
The    Senator    from   Oregon    has    raised    a 
valid    question.      In    ffect,    the    matter    was 
dlacuMed  when  the  bUl  was  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor  a  few  weekt  ago. 


The  implication  of  the  question  is  tbat 
some  lenders  may  unload  mortgages  in  their 
portfolio  to  FNMA  under  the  terms  of  tlili 
act  and  then  turn  aroxind  and  use  the  money 
to  acquire  higher  yielding  loans  outside  the 
mortgage  field. 

This  could  happen,  but  It  la  extremely 
unlikely.    Let  me  explain. 

Under  the  $1  billion  special  assistance  au. 
thorlty.  FNMA  will  have  no  authority  to 
buy  existing  mortgages.  The  bill  before  uj 
limits  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  PHA 
and  VA  mortgages  secured  by  new  residential 
units.  No  old  mortgages  could  be  purchased 
with  this  money. 

Under  the  other  part  of  the  bill — the  M.78 
billion  authorl%  to  purchase  mortgages  un- 
der the  Secondary  Mortgage  Market — it  is 
possible  but  quite  unlikely  that  these  funds 
would  end  up  in  other  types  of  investments. 
In  the  first  place,  under  existing  regulations 
FNMA  does  not  buy  any  mortgages  more 
than  4  months  old.  I  assume  that  this  reg- 
ulation or  some  similar  regulation  will  con- 
tinue in  effect  during  the  present  emergency. 
If  this  is  done,  the  answer  to  the  Senator'! 
question  is  obvious 

If,  for  some  reason,  the  FNMA  should  re- 
move this  4-month  restriction  it  is  unlikely 
that  lenders  would  be  willing  to  sell  mort- 
gages out  of  their  portfolio  at  the  price  of- 
fered by  FNMA.  These  prices  are  now  about 
95  few  5*4  percent  mortgages  and  most  lend- 
ers would  not  be  willing  to  sell  at  this  price. 
In  fact  the  price  for  other  mortgages  bearing 
Interest  rates  below  the  5%  percent  are  even 
lower.  A  5 ',4  percent  FHA  mortgage  Is  priced 
at  91.  An  investor  would  have  to  take  a 
very  large  loss,  for  example,  if  he  wanted  to 
.sell  old  mortgages.  From  an  economical 
standpoint  this  would  not  make  any  senM 
and  therefore  I  think  that  even  If  the  FNMA 
should  change  Its  current  practice  It  is  un- 
likely that  many  Investors  would  find  it  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  sell  mortgages  at  such 
low  prices. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug,  24,  1966] 
$4,7  Billion  Housing  Bill 
Goes    to    Senate 

Senate-House  conferees  agreed  yesterday  on 
a  compromise  bill  to  pump  an  additional 
$4,76  iJinion  of  Government  Mortgage  Pur- 
chase Funds  into  the  sagging  home-buildtag 
Industry. 

In  coming  to  a  quick  agreement,  on  ttfe 
legislation  at  their  meeting,  the  conferees 
wrote  in  the  highest  possible  flgiu-e  by  accept- 
ing all  the  devices  carried  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions. 

Sponsors  said  the  compromise  measure 
probably  will  be  called  up  in  the  Senate 
Wednesday  and  could  be  signed  into  law  by 
the  end  of  this  week. 

The  new  funds  would  be  channeled 
through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. They  would  apply  to  FHA-insursd 
and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages. 

The  extra  FNMA  piurchaslng  authority 
would  be  made  available  In  these  ways : 

$2  billion  by  authorizing  the  Association  to 
issue  debentures  up  to  15  times  its  capital 
Instead  of  10  times  as  under  present  la* 
This  was  in  both  versions, 

$1.76 pillion  by  authorlilng  the  Treasury  to 
subscribe  to  an  additional  $110  million  of 
FNMA  preferred  stock.  This  also  would  M 
subject  to  the  new  15-to-l  ratio,  ThU  pro- 
vUion  was  In  the  House  measure,  not  in  tne 
Senate, 

$1  blUion  by  authorizing  FNMA  to  dra*'^ 
additional  $500  million  from  the  Treasury  sM 
$500  million  from  special  funds  avaUable  w 
the  President.  The  money  would  be  'o^J?* 
Agency's  special  assistance  fvmcUon.  TO* 
provision  waa  in  the  Senate  bUl,  not  tM 
House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  it,  the  only 
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way  the  Senate  can  approach  the  prob- 
lem is  first  to  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

If  it  should  be  rejected,  a  motion  could 
be  made  to  send  the  bill  back  to  confer- 
ence with  instructions.  I  believe,  first, 
a  vote  would  came  on  the  conference  re- 
port, suid  if  it  is  agreed  to,  there  would 
be  no  other  opportunity  to  get  a  vote.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  that  the  conference 
report  will  be  rejected.  If  it  is,  I  shall 
move  to  send  it  back  to  conference  with 
instructions  to  insist '  on  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  once  more  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  my  commendation  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  han- 
dlinij  of  this  measure.  We  have  pro- 
duced in  conference  a  highly  construc- 
tive piece  of  legislation  which  I  tiiink  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  alleviate  positive  mort- 
gage money  in  this  country.  To  me,  it 
represents  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  Congress, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  I  share  his  hopes  as  to 
the  ultimate  effects  of  this  significant 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
h^ve  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  CMr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Motana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr,  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr,  RiBicoFFl,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkb]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  Trom  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grvening],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr,  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
iMr.  Morse],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennftt]  and 
we  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
wia  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 
_."  P'^sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
TH  K  ^^^-  ^™Nrrr],  the  Senator  from 
ioabo  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 


from  CaUfomia    [Mr.  Mxjrphy]    would 
each  vote  "yea.'^ 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  78, 
nays  7,  as  follows : 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

C\irt!s 

Dirkaen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

E>ouglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fonc; 

Julbrlght 


Boggs 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cotton 


Bartlett    ' 

Bennett 

Qrueiilng 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Va. 
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YEAS — 78 

Gore 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N,C, 

Kennedy.  Mass, 

Kennedy,  NY, 

Kuchel 

Long.  La, 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclniyre 

Miller 

Moiidale 

Monroney 

NATS— 7 

Lausche 

Prouty 


Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

M\U3dt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Past  ore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Russell.  S  C 

RusseU.  Oa, 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak, 


Robertson 

Williams,  Del, 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Jordan.  Idaho 
Long,  Mo. 
Meicalf 
Morse 
Murphy 


Randolph 

RlbicoH 
Simpson 
Williams.  N, J, 
Young,  Ohio 


So  the  conference  report  w  as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  a 
question. 

On  the  basis  of  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to.  what  effect  will  that  have 
on  a  lumber  industry  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  west  coast, 
which  is  approaching  a  state  of  crisis  in 
some  areas? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  think  it 
would  have  a  stimulating  effect.  In  fact. 
I  would  say  it  will  have. 

I  might  mention  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  industry  that  does  more  in  providing 
jobs  and  getting  funds  into  the  hands  of 
the  homebuilder,  the  homeowner,  and 
those  interested  in  it,  than  the  home- 
building  industry,  because  it  reaches  out 
into  just  about  all  the  reaches  of  our 
economy,  even  back  to  cutting  logs  in 
the  woods. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  is  the 
lumber  Industry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  had  a  state- 
ment at  one  time — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  find  it  now  or  not;  if  I  do, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  put  it  in  the  Rscord — 
that  shows  the  effect  on  the  economy  of 
building,  say.  a  million  homes. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  construction  of  a  million  homes 
is  estimated  to  provide  markets  for  10 
billion  board  feet  of  structural  lumber, 
1  bilhon  square  feet  of  soft  wood  and 
♦plywood,  1.2  billion  board  feet  of  fiooring. 
3.5  billion  bricks,  1.8  billion  poimds  of 
cement,  1.5  million  tons  of  steel.  10  mil- 
lion doors,  5  million  kitchen  cabinets, 
20  mlUion  wall-plug  outlets.  10  mllhon 
electric  switches. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  the  question  for  the  Rkoko  b»> 


cause,  while  I  knew  that  it  would  have 
an  effect.  It  is  nice  to  have  it  in  black  and 
white,  and  especially  from  the  lips  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees:  because  in  western  Montana, 
while  the  lumber  iadustry  is  still  In  fairly 
good  shape,  if  something  like  this  had 
not  been  done,  it  would  be  in  pretty  bad 
shape  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  there  be  any  area 
in  the  country  in  which  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  reijort  will  not  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  development  of 
business? 

Mr,  SPARKMAUr.  I  do  not  beUeve  so. 
I  think  it  will  be  nationwide. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  will  accelerate 
the  rise  of  costs,  and  contribute  to  the 
conquest  that  inflation  is  making  on  our 
economy? 

Mr.  SPARKMA5.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  We  discussed  that  matter  in  the 
course  of  discussiag  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Quite  the  contrary, 
would  not  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  SPARKMABf.  Yes,  because  hous- 
ing, decent  shelter,  is  as  much  an  essen- 
tial as  food,  medicine,  and  clothing.  We 
do  not  think  of  those  things  as  being  In- 
flationary. Why  should  we  think  of  this 
as  being  inflationary? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAJT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  agrees  that  money 
pumped  into  the  ectwiomy,  regardless 
from  what  source  it  comes,  does  have 
some  inflationary  impact.  If  we  pump 
$3  billion  additional  into  the  economy — 
and  I  supported  the  first  proposal  of  $3 
billion — it  would  have  had  some  effect. 
The  bm  as  just  passed  provides  for  $4,650 
million,  or  about  S1.25  billion  more  than 
the  Senate  bill  and  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent recommended :  and  it  will  have  that 
much  more  impact.  Certainly,  as 
this  new  money  increases  the  demand  for 
refrigerators  and  aU  the  other  appli- 
ances, it  will  automatically  and  inevit- 
ably have  some  effect  on  the  economy. 
Whether  the  advaatages  are  offset  by  the 
disadvantages  is  another  point.  But 
nevertheless,  Corxgress  cannot  appropri- 
ate any  amount  of  money  without  having 
an  impact;  and.  as  the  President  pointed 
out  yesterday,  thfc  continuous  Increase 
in  Government  spending  is  what  is  caus- 
ing the  threat  of  price  controls,  wage 
controls,  and  a  tax  increase. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  was  reluctant 
to  see  the  Senate  pass  a  bill  here  this 
morning  providing  $1.25  billion  more 
than  the  President  wanted,  more  than 
he  said  he  needed. .  An  extra  $1.25  billion 
which  the  President  yesterday  said  would 
be  highly  inflationary  if  this  were  done. 

I  repeat  again  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  President  will  use  his  veto 
pen.  He  has  said  that  he  is  against  this 
spending  and  if  he  is  against  It  there  Is 
only  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  veto  some  of  these  measures.  I,  as 
a  loyal  supporter  of  economy,  will  be  here 
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emcrying  his  banner  when  the  veto  mee- 
sage  comes  back. 

lilr.  YARBORODOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  haod  the  floor 
Inunedlately  before  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
have  a  question  to  ask  the  distlng;il6hed 
Senator  from  ^labcuna.  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  at  this  time,  since 
we  are  operating  on  controlled  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  communications 
from  my  State  over  the  past  weeks,  re- 
ceived from  people  In  different  walks  of 
Mfe,  point  out  that  the  drying  up  of 
mortgage  money  for  homebuilding  has 
virtually  slowed  homebuilding  to  a 
standstill.  The  greatest  threat  has  been 
the  decline  in  homebuilding  and  the 
absence  of  mortgage  money.  That  is  a 
greater  danger  than  inflation.  That 
statement  has  come  to  me  from  bankers, 
ofBcials  of  savings  and  loan  associations, 
hemebuUders,  and  people  in  the  supply 
business. 

Does  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  believe  that  the  confer- 
ence report  that  he  sponsors  today  will 
help  to  stabilize  the  economy  rather  than 
unsettle  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Does  not  the 
Senator  believe  that  it  will  be  a  strong 
Btabillzmg  factor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  do.  An 
economy  cannot  be  healthy  if  an  appreci- 
able part  of  it  is  imhealthy,  and  that  is 
the  situation  which  exists,  so  far  as 
homebuilding  and  homeownership  are 
ooDoemed.  An  unhealthy  condition  does 
exist  in  homebuilding  and  homeowner- 
■hlp. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
■  the  communications  I  have  received 
state  that  young  people,  due  to  a  short- 
age of  money,  are  not  able  to  get  the 
downpayments  with  which  to  buy  a 
home.  Many  young  people  have  confer- 
red with  lending  institutions  and  home- 
builders.  They  leave  with  a  sense  of 
fnutratlon  and  a  belief  that  the  oppor- 
tunities which  they  had  a  year  ago  have 
dried  up  and  have  prevented  them  from 
becoming  homeowners. 

I  ask  the  distmguished  Senator 
whether  the  conference  report  which  has 
Just  been  agreed  to  will  help  to  unfreeze 
the  money  for  the  building  of  homes  and 
help  the  flow  of  commerce  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Me.  SPARKMAN.     That  Is  our  hope. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  great  con- 
tribution in  this  regard. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
nntatlves  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  deiks,  announced  that  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  4665)  relating  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  exploration 
rapenditures  In  the  case  of  mining; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  aa 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 


thereon,  and  that  Mr,  Mills.  Mr.  King 
of  California.  Mr.  Bocts,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr. 
Byrnxs  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Curtis,  and 
Mr.  Utt  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


SOIL  SURVEY  FROORAM  FOR  GUID- 
ANCE IN  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 
AND  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  ahiendments  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
902)  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  conduct  the  soil  survey 
program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 80  as  to  make  available  soil  sur- 
veys needed  by  "State*  and  other  public 
agencies.  Including  community  develop- 
ment districts,  for  guidance  in  com- 
munity planning  and  resource  develop- 
ment, and  for  othet  purposes,  which 
were  on  page  3.  line  10,  strike  out  "full"; 
and  on  page  3,  after  line  15,  insert* 

The  provision  by  the  Secretary  of  such 
assistance  shall  not  Interfere  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  engineering  services  by  private 
engineering  Arms  or  consultants  for  on-site 
sampling  and  testing  of  sites  or  for  designs 
and  construction  of  specific  engineering 
works. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mitsisslppi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard^  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employ- 
ees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
been  most  patient  anfl  most  considerate, 
and  I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  him  and  to 
the  Senate  to  propound  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  whidh  I  have  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  manager  of  the  bill;  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YARaoROUoH  1 ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  manager  on 
the  Republican  side  [Mr.  JavitsJ.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DEHl,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
[Mr.  Holland],  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jaylts  child  labo^ 
amendment,  on  which  there  is  to  be  al- 
lotted 2  hours  to  be  similarly  divided  and 
controlled,  and  the  Ellender-Holland 
i^ricultiural  amendment,  on  which  there 


will  be  3  hoiu-s  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled: and  that  debate  on  :toal  passage 
be  limited  to  5  hours,  with  the  1  and  the 
2  hours  I  have  mentioned  taken  away. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  -President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  queatoon?  I  did 
not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Does  it  prohibit  or  pre- 
clude further  amendments  being  offered? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  does  not. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  can  still  offer 
them.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand 
it,  although  the  majority  leader  said 
that  the  5  hours  was  to  be  on  passage  of 
the  bill,  that  does  not  prevent  that  time 
from  being  allocated  on  any  amend- 
ment or  at  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  as  a  part  of  his  unani- 
mous-consent request,  to  make  a  reser- 
vation as  to  the  germaneness,  which  will 
be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
imanimous-consent  request,  of  an  age- 
discrimination-in-employment  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  propose  for  myself 
and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  regular  rule  be  Included 
in  the  request.  Also,  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
relative  to  additional  time  on  the  bill 
being  allocated  to  his  amendment  and  to 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  adhered 
to;  and  if  any  additional  time  is  needed, 
they  need  have  no  hesitation  to  ask  for 
it,  and  I  am  confident  the  request  will  be 
granted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  those  or  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  those  and  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  time  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority,  and  controlled  by  the  man- 
ager on  each  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  request, 
I  would  request  that  time  be  under  the 
control  of  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders  or  whomever  they  may  designate. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  has  reduced  the 
number  of  hours  from  9  to  5? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  From  8  to  5,  be- 
cause of  an  extra  hour  for  th«  Senator 
from  New  York  and  2  extra  hours  for 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida;  and  more  time  will  be 
provided  if  needed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  that  on, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  myself,  the  time  would  be  3 
hours,  and  on  that  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  2  hours.  That  would  be 
separate  and  apart  from  the  9  hours 
allowed  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  time  be  raised  from  5  to  8 
hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  un- 
derstood that  the  time  on  the  bill,  the  8 
hours,  is  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  some- 
one designated  by  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  question  is 
put,  I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  is  now  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish 
to  make  sure  that  he  understands  the 
request. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
undefstand  that  on  the  amendment 
which  would  exempt  agricultural  labor 
from  the  coverage  of  the  bill,  3  hours  have 
been  allowed?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  More  time 
on  the  amendment  can  be  allowed  under 
the  8  hours  asked  for  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

The  unanimous -consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  reads 
as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agrizment 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.R.  13712).  an  act 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  extend  Its  protection  to  additional 
employees,  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment [except  one  (No.  759)  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Tork,  Mr.  Javits 
which  Is  to  be  debated  for  2  hours,  and  one 
(No.  766)  to  be  offered  by  Senators  Holland- 
EixENDER.  which  Is  to  be  debated  for  3 
hours),  motion,  or  app>eal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YAEBOROtrcH  ]  :  Provided,  That  in  the  event 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborotjigh]  Is 
in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received,  except  amendments  numbered  759, 
764,  766. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
s&ld  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  lo  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  of  con- 
cern to  me  as  I  offer  my  stretch-out 
amendment  to  the  minimum  wage  bll! 
are  the  historical  objectives  of  this  legls- 
lauon.  What  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
are  fair  increased  wages,  but  without  the 
loss  of  Jobs  and  without  an  adverse  Im- 
Wct  on  small  businesses  or  Industries 
'ith  marginal  earnings. 


The  same  small  business  organizations 
that  we  are  supposed  to  be  protecting 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
through  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration will  be  those  hardest  hit. 

We  also  devote  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  fringe  worker 
who  is  finding  job  opportunities  disap- 
pearing as  we  enter  the  computer  age. 
We  have  created  programs  to  help  them. 
Yet  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  guaran- 
tee that  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  now  employed  in  retail  stores  will 
find  their  jobs  disappearing.  ^ 

Surveys  show  that  many  retailers  will 
have  to  drastically  reduce  their  number 
of  wnployees  and  place  the  remaining 
ones  on  a  shorter  work  week,  again  in  an 
effort  to  bring  costs  into  line.  If  my  col- 
leagues have  been  reading  their  mail  they 
know  the  pleadings  of  many  of  their  con- 
stituents. One  of  manj'  respondents  said 
that  his  store  would  be  left  with  a  profit 
of  0.8  percent  before  taxes  and  he  is  one 
of  the  small  businessmen  that  we  say  we 
are  dedicated  to  aid. 

My  objection  to  making  the  $1.60  an 
hour  minimum  wage  requirement  appli- 
cable in  February  1968,  is  prompted  by 
my  sincere  concern  that  this  early  date 
will  defeat  completely  tiie  very  purpose 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  states : 

To  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  elim- 
inate In  industries  engaged  In  commerce  oor 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  of 
•  •  •  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minlmiun  standard  of 
living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency  and 
general  well-being  of  workers  in  such  Indus- 
tries without  substantially  curtailing  em- 
ployment or  earning  power.  (Public  Law 
No.  718,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  ch.  676,  S.  2475.) 

Too  great  an  increase  would  in  my 
opinion  cause  severe  hardship  on  the 
very  people  It  purports  to  protect — the 
unskilled,  xmeducated,  and  especially 
our  youth.  It  will  deny  them  the  job 
opportunities  they  require  since  employ- 
ers seeking  to  maintain  wage  levels  com- 
mensurate with  productivity  will  neces- 
sarily be  forced  to  seek  employees  with 
higher  skills  and  greater  producti\1ty. 
The  result  of  a  minimum  wage  going  too 
'.  far:  too  fast,  will  be  to  further  increase 
the  national  problems  in  our  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  20-cent  increase 
that  would  become  effective  only  1  year 
after  the  economy  has  absoibed  the  15- 
cent  increase  to  $1.40.  This  proposed 
increase  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  rise 
of  14.3  percent — a  drastic  upward  move- 
ment that  is  without  precedent  in  nearly 
three  decades  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lative history.  * 

My  amendment  would  not  disturb  the 
15-cent  boost  to  $1.40.  but  would  stretch 
out  the  absorption  period  to  24  month.s — 
the  same  length  of  time  voted  by  the 
House. 

If  we  followed  the  pattern  of  increases 
and  effective  dates  established  in  prior 
amendments  to  the  minimum  wage  law, 
a  36-month  period  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate. 

Even  the  24-month  period  called  for 
in  this  amendment  would  exceed  the  his- 


toric pattern  and  would  shatter  what  is 
left  of  the  adrainlstratiofTs  guidelines. 
It  would  produce  an  annual  Increase  of 
7.2  percent — a  figure  that  is  more  than 
double  the  guideline  concept. 

The  36-month  period  by  contrast 
would  have  produced  an  suinual  increase 
of  only  4.7  percent,  and  this  is  consider- 
ably more  in  keeping  with  the  guideline 
concept  as  well  as  past  experience. 

In  the  period  194^7-63,  minimum  hour- 
ly wage  rates  were  raised  substantially — 
in  fact,  much  more  on  a  i>ercentage  basis 
than  the  average  for  all  wages.  Gross 
hourly  earmngs  of  production  workers 
in  manufacturing  doubled  in  this  period 
from  $1.22  to  $2.46  per  hour.  In  the 
same  period  legal  minimum  wage  rates 
increased  nearly  threefold. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  every 
issue.  Those  of  us  who  support  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  base  our  support 
on  social  and  humanitarian  factors. 

But.  nevertheless,  our  support  for  this 
legislation  should  not  be  so  fervent  as  to 
arbitrarily  fix  a  minimum  wage  increase 
more  rapidly  than  average  wages  in 
American  industry. 

Raise  the  minimum  wage  too  fast  and 
you  do  not  achieve  the  objective. 

We  all  know  that  our  most  acute  em- 
ployment problem  facing  us  today  and 
for  some  years  to  come  is  fovmd  In  our 
teenagers.  We  must  not  deny  these  po- 
tential employees  the  job  opportunities. 
I  believe  a  24-month  period  is  a  reason- 
able approach  to  assure  a  decent  mirU- 
mum  wage  of  $1.90  but  not  at  so  rapid 
a  pace  as  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Preaident,  based  on'  the  existing 
administration's  3.2 -percent  guldeposts, 
the  minimum  wage  called  for  In  this  bill 
is  without  question  excessive.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  .3.2-percent  guldepost 
is  sacrosanct.  I  therefore  would  support 
the  $1.40  an  hour  minimimi  wEige  for 
February  1967,  and  even  the  eventual 
reqiurement  of  $1.60;  but  in  all  good 
conscience  I  feel  that  to  apply  this  rate 
in  February  1968,  is  unjust  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  exceeds  so  greatly  the  non- 
inflationary  gruideposts,  that  we  must 
adopt  my  amendment. 

We  now  have  fkill-employment  econ- 
omy which  is  in  danger  of  overheating. 
Any  excessively  imposed  wage  fixing  poli- 
cies at  this  time  will  pose  an  added  and 
serious  threat  to  our  economic  stability. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  that  on  May  18,  1965,  when  the 
President  sent  his  labor  message  to  Con- 
gress he  supported  revisions  in  our  mini- 
mum wage  law  and  he  supported  an  In- 
crease, but  with  lihe  proviso  that — 

The  question  is  net  whether  the  minimum 
wage  should  be  increaaed  but  when  and  by 
how  much.  The  Qongress  should  consider 
carefully  the  effecte  of  higher  minimum  wage 
rates  on  the  IncomeE  of  those  employed,  and 
also  on  costs  and  prices,  and  on  Jon"  oppor- 
tunities— particularly  for  the  flood  of  teen- 
agers now  entering  our  labor  force. 

With  this  very  appropriate  comment  in 
mind  from  our  President,  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  which  would  make 
the  $1  60  minim  van  wage  applicable  in 
February'  1968. 

Mr.  President,  a  14.3-percent  increase 
will  prove  extremely  detrimental. 
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Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  \ 

Mr.  YARBOROnOH.  Mr.  ¥>re8ldent. 
the  proposed  amendment,  which  would 
stretch  out  the  aiH>Ucablllty  of  the  sec- 
ond-step increase  of  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1.40  to  $1.90  an  hour  from  1968  to 
1069.  therefore  postponing  for  1  year 
the  effective  date  of  the  second  step  of 
this  Increaae.  would  further  worsen  our 
poverty  problem  in  America. 

I  favor  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
radslng  Uie  minimum  wage  to  $1.60  an 
hour  by  February  1968,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  retain  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

If  a  person  worlced  8  hours  a  day,  5 
days  a  we^,  and  had  no  illness  and  no 
layoffs  and  no  loss  of  time  and  no  vaca- 
tion, and  he  worked  52  weeks  a  year,  at 
the  rate  of  $1.40  an  hour  he  would  earn 
$2,912  In  a  year.  Until  we  get  him  up 
to  the  $1.60  an  hour,  he  has  not  even 
reached  the  poverty  level  of  Income. 

By  the  vast  profits  made  in  America 
today  and  the  high  rate  of  mcome  of  our 
people,  we  are  zeroing  poverty  in.  We 
are  acknowledging  and  supporting  pov- 
erty b^  law.  unless  we  raise  the  minimum 
wage  standard  to  at  least  above  the  pov- 
erty level. 

If  $1.00  ui  hour,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum rate  that  this  bill  would  raise 
wages  to,  were  earned  8  hours  a  day,  5 
days  a  we^.  for  53  weeks  In  a  year,  with- 
out any  loss  of  time  by  layoff,  by  short- 
ages of  work,  by  illness,  or  anything  else, 
a  worker  would  earn  $3,328  a  year.  That 
ts  all  he  would  earn.  And  we  must  get 
it  up  to  the  $1.60  level  before  we  reach 
What  is  generally  regarded  as  the  level 
of  poverty.  That  is  not  the  only  consid- 
'  eration  in  considering  what  is  the  level 
of  poverty. 

When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  enacted  in  1938,  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  such  legislation-must  be 
periodical^  updated  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  our  dynamic  industrial  so- 
ciety. The  cost  of  providing  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet,  shelter,  and  the  other 
eaeentials  for  a  family  of  four,  as  de- 
tennlned  by  welfare  agencies,  as  a  basis 
for  food  allotments  for  needy  families, 
was  $4,000  a  year  in  1963.  The  rmverty 
level  was  approximately  $3,000  to  $3,200 
a  year  during  1963,  and  adeqxiate  diet 
and  decent  housmg  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  at  this  level  of  income. 
'  Assuming  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
Uvlng  of  S  percent  a  year,  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  low  estimate,  the  expec- 
tation of  a  15  percent  increase  from  1963 
to  1068  would  set  the  poverty  level  at 
about  $3,500.  and  the  level  necessary  for 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  and  decent 
shelter  at  $4,600  annually.  And  we  do 
not  even  approach  that  amount  in  the 
maximum  levels  we  come  to.  An  increase 
to  $1.00  an  hour  by  1969.  if  this  were 
postponed  another  year,  as  proposed  by 
the  pending  amendment,  would  not  even 
keep  pace  with  the  rise  m  cost  of  the 
poverty  standard  of  living. 

This  doee  not  even  keep  up  with  the 
poverty  standard  of  living,  much  less  the 


overall  standard  of  living  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

A  fully  employed  worker,  working  all 
year,  without  illness  or  layoff,  at  $1.60 
an  hour  would  earn  a  gross  annual  in- 
come of  $3,328  a  year.  His  take-home 
pay,  after  the  deduotions  required  for 
social  security,  carfares,  and  the  other 
expenses  necessary  to  produce  his  in- 
come, would  be  well  below  the  tmiount 
considered  the  poverty  level  today,  much 
less  in  1968. 

Men  need  self-respect  and  the  respect 
of  their  wives  and  children.  Men  do 
not  want  or  need  public  assistance. 
They  would  rather  earn  money.  I  know. 
In  my  youth,  I  worked  in  the  harvest 
fields  of  the  West,  I  followed  the 
harvest  north  and  slept  on  the  ground. 
I  have  worked  In  tlje  old  fields  of  the 
West,  sleeping  in  buakhouses,  with  over 
a  hundred  men,  on  narrow  ledges.  I 
have  worked  at  sea  as  a  seaman.  I  have 
worked  on  the  cotton  farms. 

I  know  the  working  people  of  Amer- 
ica. They  do  not  want  charity.  They 
want  jobs  and  the  chance  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  and  they  need  a  decent 
living  wage  in  return  for  their  labor. 

Where  is  the  incentive  for  work,  when 
a  week's  work  does  not  even  provide  for 


a  week's  necessities?  A  wage  wliich  pn>. 
vldes  insufficient  food,  inadequate  clotli- 
ing,  and  miserable  shelter  hardly  breeda 
self-respect,  and  sets  little  example  for 
the  children  of  poverty.  How  can  these 
children  be  taught  the  values  and  satis- 
factions of  work  well  done,  when  wel- 
fare handouts  provide  as  much  or  more 
than  the  returns  of  hard  labor? 

We  hear  many  complaints  about  wel- 
fare handouts  being  larger  than  wages. 
Shame  on  the  situation.  The  wages 
should  be  bigger.  They  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  skin  and  bones  together. 
It  is  not  because  the  welfare  payment  is 
so  large;  it  is  because  the  wages  of  labor 
are  so  low. 

Gentlemen,  even  $1.60  an  hour  barely 
provides  a  poverty  level  of  living  today. 
How  can  we  project  it  as  too  much  for 
1968?  Dare  we  wait  for  1969  to  bring 
it  up  to  that  level? 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  the  table  at 
page  16  of  the  reporf,  and  ask  that  this 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record — the  minimum  wage  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Speclfie 

1  rate 

Estimated  number  of  em- 
ploypes  eanilng  less  than 
spclfted  rates  on  effec- 
tive dat« 

Estimated  annual  wage  bill 
increase  on  effective  datt 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

Amount 
(millions) 

Perc«i.t 

$1.40     

3.7M 
5,887 

12 
18 

$8M                    0.! 

$1.60 ..  — 

1.958                       I.l 

Mr.  YARBOROUOU.  Mr.  President, 
the  table  points  out  that  of  the  29.6 
million  people  covered  by  the  miiiimum 
wage  law,  3.794  million  earn  below  the 
$1.40  minimum  for  next  year.  Of  the 
29.6  million  workers  Who  will  be  covered 
when  this  law  becomes  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  next  year,  all  will  be  earning 
more  than  $1.40  an  hour  except  3.794 
million,  which  is  12  percent  of  the  work- 
ing force.  That  amounts  to  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  wages  of  all  those  people,  out  of  the 
whole  economy. 

We  would  take  the  $1.60  step  in  1968; 
and  then,  of  the  29.6  million  workers 
covered  by  the  old  law,  5.887  million  will 
be  earning  less  thao  that,  and  it  will 
bring  their  wages  up,  and  that  is  1.1  per- 
cent of  the  wages  of  this  group. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUqH,  I  yield  5  mhi- 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

THB  "STKrrCH-OtJt"   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
a  subject  which  was  very  ardently  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  primarily  be- 
cause it  represents  a  change  in  the  bill 
from  the  other  body.  I  started  with  no 
predilections  about  it  either  way.  I  fi- 
nally came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
to  support  the  reduction  of  the  time 
within  which  the  $1.60  minimum  would 
take  effect  from  2  years  to  1  year.  That 
Is  the  difference. 


My  reason  is  as  follows :  I  believe  that 
the  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  can  be  justi- 
fied now.  and  that  we  are  not  in  the 
position  where  we  have  to  wait  for  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  catch  up  to  the  $1.60 
minimum. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  critical  data 
appear  a,t  page  3  of  the  committee  report, 
and  reveal  the  following  facts.  Where 
we  are  dealing  with  Industries  covered 
under  the  act,  there  are  only  about  10 
percent  of  those  with  incomes  under 
$3,000  a  year.  The  last  figures  which  we 
have  are  for  1964.  But  where  we  get 
to  the  industries  where  there  is  little  or 
no  coverage,  the  proportion  jumps  at 
least  30  percent. 

I  think  that  $1.60,  as  to  workers  al- 
ready covered.  Is  justified  now  by  the 
facts,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  wait  any  longer  to  apply  the  basic 
safeguards  which  are  required.  I  do  not 
consider  that  we  have  inflationary  ques- 
tions concerned  here  because  this  is  a 
minimum  we  are  dealing  with,  and  the 
productivity  of  the  country  can  certainly 
well  accommodate  a  basic  minimum 
which  is  compatible  with  minimum  sub- 
sistence. If  it  cannot,  we  have  no  busi- 
ness being  in  existence  as  a  country.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  productivity  can  ac- 
commodate such  a  minlmiun. 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  the  minl- 
n^um  is  raised,  it  will  cause  a  whole  struc- 
ture of  increases  above  that  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  employees  in  higher  brack- 
ets will  seek  increases — a  Idnd  of  "rlppl« 
effect."     The  history  of  the  minimum 
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wage  development  does  not  indicate  this 
to  be  the  l&ci. 

Superficially  and  theoretically  it  may 
be  so  argued.  Actually  and  practically  it 
does  not  represent  the  facts  and  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  increases  in  minimum  wages 
which  have  preceded  this  one. 

I  believe  that  1  year  from  February  1, 
1966,  is  ample  time  to  prepare  to  deal 
»1th  a  substantially  higher  minimum  of 
$1.60.  I  am  convinced  of  the  economic 
justification  which  is  present  now,  and 
the  only  reason  for  deference  is  to  allow 
people  to  conform  themselves  to  the  new 
requirements,  to  consider  how,  perhaps, 
low-level  wage  employees  might  Ijecome 
more  productive  to  justify  tills,  and  so 
forth. 

It  seems  to  me,  Icnowing  business  prac- 
tices as  I  do.  that  1  year  is  more  than 
ample  for  the  purpose.  Hence,  my  argu- 
ment against  the  amendment  is  that  no 
basic  reason  has  l>een  shown  for  a  defer- 
ence beyond  1  year,  liecause  the  eco- 
nomics are  ready  now  for  $1.60. 

The  only  argument  is  one  of  practical 
conformance  in  terms  of  getting  business 
to  accommodate  to  a  new  standard,  and 
practical  conformance  is  given  ample 
latitude  in  the  space  of  1  year. 

I  think  the  amount  fixed  as  a  minimum 
is  a  modest  one.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
$1.75  figure  that  many  contended  for.  or 
the  $2  figure  that  others  contended  for. 
It  contended  itself  with  the  maximum 
wtdch  could  t>e  l)eyond  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  does  not  dispute  this. 
Hence,  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected  and  we  should,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  go  to  conference  in  what  is 
a  proper  posture  for  us,  and  the  same 
time  give  business  the  opportunity  to 
accommodate  itself  in  a  practical  way 
Within  the  year  provided  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  poverty 
level,  and  the  statement  has  been  made 
tiiat  we  must  move  to  $1.60  as  soon  as 
possible,  since  any  delay  will  perpetuate 
poverty.  Why  wait  for  even  1  year,  at 
Ji.40? 

It  is  not  realistic  to  have  that  much 
delay  in  such  a  period  of  time.  We  are 
all  concerned  about  jobs  and  without 
jobs  we  would  have  drastic  poverty.  But 
when  talking  about  raising  the  level  at 
this  rate,  and  why  its  should  not  be,  the 
answer  is  obvious  to  those  familiar  with 
American  wage  patterns  because  those 
who  earn  a  minimum  wage,  in  an  over- 
whelming number  of  cases,  are  secondary 
wage  earners — teenagers,  housewives, 
and  wage  earners  starting  their  careers 
at  first  jobs.  They  are  often  not  heads 
of  families  whose  earnings  must  support 
Uie  "average"  4  months  cited  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  If  the 
wage  floor  goes  up  too  fast,  these  are  the 
people  who  will  be  unable  to  find  work 
and  be  forced  into  the  despair  of  unem- 
ployment. If  this  were  not  the  case,  then 
Congress  could  waive  its  legislative  wand, 
estabUsh  the  minimum  wage  at  $4  per 
hour  inunediately,  and  solve  every  eco- 
nomic Ui  we  face  \n  the  country. 


In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  July  20, 
1966,  an  article  on  this  subject  was 
printed  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  we  are  discussing.  The  author, 
Ernest  Conine,  has  tills  to  say  about  min- 
imum wages  and  their  effect  on  the 
lower  paid  workers  : 

Labor  leaders  like  to  talk  a£  though  they 
champion  higher  minimum  wages  out  of 
concern  for  the  unfortunates  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pay  ladder. 

Actually,  the  motivation  Is  less  altruistic. 
The  union's  push  for  higher  wage  floors  be- 
cause the  effect  Is  to  push  up  wage  rates  fot 
everybody,  including  skilled  workers  who 
already  earn  810.000  a  year  or  more. 

There's  nothing  evil  about  all  this,  of 
course;  but  the  visible  benefits  of  a  nilnimum 
wage  Increase  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
detrimental  effects — chief  among  which  Is 
the  Intensification  of  hard  core  unemploy- 
ment— so  that  these  may  be  dealt  with. 

This  is  precisely  why  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  raise  the  wage  floor  too  fast. 
We  must  not  create  unemployment  for 
unskilled  people  while  other  govern- 
mental tigencies  are  trying  desperately  to 
create  jobs  for  them.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  avoid  pushing  up  the  wages  of 
workers  well  alxjve  the  floor  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  cause  higher  prices. 

Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
furnished  when  this  issue  was  debated 
in  the  other  body,  make  it  clear  that  the 
average  family  in  this  coimtry  has  more 
than  a  single  wage  earner.  Even  if  all 
the  wage  earners  in  the  family  earned 
only  the  minimum  the  $1.40  level  to 
which  we  will  move  next  February  will 
raise  the  families  in  the  low  income 
group  well  above  the  $3,000  poverty  level. 
We  will  not  perpetuate  poverty  by  hold- 
ing at  the  $1.40  level  for  24  months;  in-  , 
deed,  if  we  can  help  bank  inflationary 
fires,  we  will  help  make  life  better  for 
-those  who  must  spend  everything  they 
earn  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
information  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  \>e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Depaktment  of  Commerce. 

BuR&AU  OF  THE  Census, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  8, 1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Morris, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Idn.  MoRBiq:  Secretary  Connor  has 
asked  me. to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  25, 
requesting  Information  on  the  average  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  per  family  for  all  fam- 
ilies and  low-Income  famlllee  in  the  United 
States.  The  requested  average  number  of 
earners  is: 


The  average  (mean)  number  of  eaxners 
was  derived  from  tabOe  6  In  the  enclosed  copy 
of  the  Consimier  Income,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-60,  Numbers  43  and  47. 
Earners  Include  all  persons  In  the  family 
with  wages  or  salary  and  self-employment 
Inoome. 

These  figures  r^resent  estimates  derived 
from  sample  surveys  of  households  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  m  March  1966 
and  1964.  Becauae  the  estimatea  are  based 
on  a  sample,  they  are  subject  to  sampling 
variability. 
J  Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Ross   ECKUES, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Enclosures. 

Annual  earnings  oomputations  {40  hour 
workwe^,  S2  weeks) 


Low-lacome  cautgory 


I  Poverty 
i    level  I 


Incomf 

St  }1.40 

rate 


1.0  (iiidividuais;_ 

1.1  workers  per  family. 
1.5  workerE  per  family. 


SI.  500 
3.000 
3.000 


$2,612 
3.203 
4.368 


Average  number  of  earners 


19M 

Average  (mean^   per   family.  In- 

cludiDg  D'l  earners 

Arerage  (meant  per  family  with  1 

or  mijre  earners 


1963 

Average  (mean)  per  family,  in- 
cluding no  earners 

Average  (mean  per  family  with  1 
or  more  earners 


All       I     Low- 
families      income 

famiUes 


15 
1.7 


1.6  \ 
1  6  ' 


1.1 
l.fi 


1.1 

1.5 


'Source:  Project  Heaiipiart,  community  action  pro- 
pram,  Oflice  o(  Econoirtc  Opportunity,  Washington, 
I)  C,  "An  Invitation  To  Help'^  (p.  13t. 

As  shown  by  th8.above  flgtires,  when  the 
minlmiim  reaches  91.40,  Inccwne  of  workers 
covered  by  minimum  wage  legislation  wUI 
exceed  pwverty  levels. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
information  shows,  the  average  low  in- 
come family  has  1.5  wage  earners.  At 
$1.40  per  hour,  thu  means  that  that  fam- 
ily will  receive  an  annual  Income  of 
$4,368^well  above  the  poverty  level  of 
$3,000.  Even  if  you  include  low  Income 
families  who  are  on  relief  in  your  com- 
putations, the  $1.40  level  produces  an  an- 
nual income  of  $3^203. 

In  other  words,  when  we  talk  aix>ut 
minimum  wages  and  poverty — when  we 
say  that  there  are  people  who  are  em- 
ployed full  time  and  stiU  earning  less 
than  a  poverty  income — we  are  t^iifing 
alxjut  coverage,  not  rate.  The  Seriator 
from  Texas  talked  yesterday  alx>ut  peo- 
ple working  full  time  at  very  low  wages — 
40  to  60  cents  an  hour.  Raising  the 
minimum  wage  will  not  help  these  peo- 
ple, because  the  present  floor  of  $1.25  is 
alxjve  their  present  wage.  They  don't 
need  to  have  the  floor  raised  too  quiclOy 
for  everylxxly  else;  they  need  to  l>e  cov- 
ered themselves.  I  realize  that  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  withhold- 
iiog  coverage  from  certain  workers,  and 
I  support  such  exemptions.  But  I  say 
that  we  should  hear  no  more  of  tliis  ar- 
gument about  the  rate  being  the  key  to 
eliminating  poverty.  As  soon  as  the 
rate  goes  to  $1.40,  as  the  census  figures 
show,  families  and  individual  workers 
will  t>e  earning  armual  incomes  in  excess 
of  the  poverty  levels,  if  they  are  covered 
by  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  strongly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannw]. 

The  argument*  that  he  makes  con- 
cerning the  gulddUnes  and  the  difflculty 
the  economy  will  have  in  absorbing  these 
wage  increases  are  unpersuasive  in  my 
judgment. 

The  workers  whc»n  the  bill  would 
t>eneflt  are  people  who  do  not  receive  a 
living  wage.    The  $1.40  an  horn-  which 
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the  bill  provided  beginning  next  Febru- 
.  ary  1  amounts  to  $2,912  a  year — less  than 
the  generally  accepted  poverty  line.  The 
$1.60  an  hour  which  would  go  into  effect 
the  following  year  is  only  $3,328  a  year. 
To  challenge  coverage  of  this  tdnd  on  the 
ground  that  it  transcends  the  guidelines 
Is  not  really  to  the  point,  for  the  guide- 
lines were  never  Intended  to  preclude 
increases  of  the  magnitude  needed  to 
bring  a  living  wage  to  those  who  earn 
a  substandard  income. 

And  the  overall  cost  of  going  up  to 
$1.60  an  hour  by  Februan'  1.  1968,  is 
mlnlscule  in  an  economy  which  has  a 
gross  national  product  of  $732  billion. 
The  cost  will  be  less  than  three-tenths 
ot  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  pro- 
duct. The  important  thing  that  the  bill 
would  do  is  give  thousands  of  people 
now  working  at  substandard  wages  some 
additional  purchasing  imwer — a  slightly 
fadrer  return  for  the  work  that  they  put 
In.  This  is  the  Icind  of  investment  that 
all  of  us — on  either  side  of  the  aisle  and 
whatever  our  political  thinking — should 
be  willing  to  make  for  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  we.  For  it  is  an  effort  to 
Improve  living  standards  which  Is  based 
on  work  and  on  pay  given  for  services 
rendered.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  kind 
of  antlpoverty  effort  that  all  of  us  can 
agree  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  oppose  the 
Fannin  amendment.  To  adopt  it,  in  my 
Judgment,  would  be  a  great  mistake,  a 
failure  in  our  responsibility  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  "working  poor"  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  reB|alnder  of  my  time. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jrlelded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  tht'' amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

On  this  questlbn,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  |lerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STMINQlXjMl  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vpfie  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  idfenator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MTTRPwr>.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  Would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  SCXDTT  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
TTtah  [Mr.  BBNintTTl .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I 
Would  vote  "nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlbttI,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  OruxmingI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  tnsn  Montana  [Mr.  Mir- 
CALF],  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass  I,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Haydkn],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  i  Mr.  Hill  i ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LonoI  and  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc],  the  $enator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nt^y,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  would  tote  "yet^" 

On  this  vote,  the  3enator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hill i  is  patred  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fmm 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  arinounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan! 
and  the  Senator  fron  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  BARtLETT] .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senetor  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  -the  Sf nator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  positions  of  the  Senator  frcan 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scdtt],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Benn»tt]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  TMr.  Murphy  1  have 
been  pr^ously  stated.  \ 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  40, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 
Bass 

Bennett 
Gruenlng 
Hartke 
Hayden 
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YEAS— ^0 

Allott 

Fulbrtght 

Pearson 

BOKKS 

Grlffln        . 

Robert  .son 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hams         i 

Russell.  Ga. 

Carlson 

Hlckeiilooi)er 

Saltonstall 

Church 

.  Holland 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dlrkaen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Eastland 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Ellender 

Moaroney  1 

Young.  N  Dak 

Krvln 

Morton       | 

Fannin 

Mundt 

NAYS— >42 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mu.sk  le 

Anderbon 

Inouye 

Nel.son 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Javlta 

Pastore 

BrewBter 

Kennedy.  Mrm 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy.  U.Y. 

Prouty 

BjTd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Maanuson 

RlblcolT 

Case 

McOee 

Russell.  SO. 

Clark 

McOovem 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Tvdlngs 

Douglas 

Montoya 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fong 

Morse 

Yar  borough 

Oore 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 
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NOT  VOTING— 18 

Hill  MetcaU 

Jordan,  Idaho  Murphy 

Long.  Mo.  Randolph 

Long,  La.  Scott 

Man.sfleld  Simpson 

McCarthy  Svmjngton 

So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  vas  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  state  for  the  recbrd  that 
on  the  previous  vote  I  had  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Soip- 
soN] .  If  he  had  been  present  and  voting, 
he  would  have  voted  "yea"  and  if  I  had 
been  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that,  collectively,  the  people 
of  this  country  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  abundance 
and  prosperity,  it  is  painfully  obvious 
that  many  people,  many  families  still 
lack  the  resources  to  maintain  more 
than  a  minimal  existence.  More  often 
than  not  these  people  do  not  have  the 
things  that  most  of  us  consider  to  be 
the  necessities  of  life,  much  less  the  nu- 
merous luxuries  and  niceties  which  tlie 
majority  of  us  have  come  to  take  so  for 
granted. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  only  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  welfare  recipients. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  indi- 
viduals work  at  full-time  jobs,  and  often 
even  seek  a  second  job,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide their  families  a  subsistence-level 
income. 

The  administration's  antipoverty 
campaign  has  directed  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Nation  to  the  most  extreme 
cases  of  deprivation  and  want  and  has 
initiated  a  program  to  help  eliminate 
this  blight  from  the  American  scene. 

The  heart  of  this  poverty  program, 
and  of  the  Nation's  social  policy  in  gen- 
eral, is  the  sound  and  realistic  principle 
of  self-help. 

Certainly,  there  is  nothing  more  es- 
sential to  the  concept  of  economic  self- 
help  than  the  opportunity  for  a  man  to 
earn  a  decent  living  wage  for  a  reason- 
able day's  work. 

This  to  my  mind  is  the  issue  before 
us  as  we  consider  new  minimum  wage 
legislation.  We  are  concerned  here  not 
with  problems  of  big  labor  or  big  busi- 
ness, but  of  the  individual  employees  in 
small  businesses  and  industries,  of  mi- 
grant farmworkers,  of  hotel  and  restau- 
rant workers,  of  hospital  and  laundry 
employees. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  persons 
whose  low  wages  do  not  reflect  the  rising 
standards  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  the 
American  labor  force.  Many  of  these 
people  fall  into  a  category  described  by 
President  Johnson  as  the  "working 
poor." 

I  strongly  support  the  minimum  wage 
bill  now  before  us  as  a  needed  response 
to  this  lamentable  situation. 
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In  simplest  terms,  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  would  extend  minimum 
wage  protection  to  7.2  million  new  work- 
ers and  would  raise  the  current  mini- 
mum wage  in  stages  to  $1.60  per  hour. 

It  is  important  to  note,  I  thin^r.-W^at 
82  percent  of  the  30  million  workeVs 
now  covered  by  Federal  minimum  wage 
regulations  already  earn  more  than  the 
proposed  $1.60  per  hour. 

Thus  this  bill  would  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  them. 

It  would  be  of  tremendous  significance 
to  the  18  percent  who  fall  short  of  this 
wage  level  and.  more  importantly,  to  the 
families  of  the  more  than  7  million  serv- 
ice, trade  and  agricultural  workers  who 
would  be  covered  for  the  first  time.  Of 
these,  it  is  estimated  that  905,000  now 
earn  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour,  includ- 
ing such  extreme  cases  as  fieldworkers 
who  receive  as  little  as  30  cents  an  hour 
for  their  backbreaking  labor. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  7.2  million  who 
would  be  covered  by  H.R.  13712  are  now 
among  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  the 
country. 

These  are  decent  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans who  continue  to  t>e  shortchanged 
as  the  general  wage  level  rises — these 
workers  often  belong  to  no  unions,  have 
no  strong  industrial  organization  l>ehhid 
them,  are  represented  by  no  lobbies  in 
Washington,  and  they  will  remain  at  a 
disadvantage  in  bargaining  for  better 
wages  unless  Congress  does  something  to 
help. 

I  believe  this  minimiun  wage  legisla- 
tion is  the  best  approach  to  the  problem. 
And  while  such  action  is  not  formally 
part  of  the  antipoverty  program,  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  a  most  effective  weapon 
against  the  economic  immobility  which 
perpetuates  the  poverty  cycle  and  its 
concurrent  frustrations  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  13712  as  re- 
ported, the  minimum  wage  would  be  in- 
creased in  two  steps  to  $1.60  in  February 
1968.  For  newly  covered  employees,  it 
would  begin  at  $1  and  reach  $1.60  in 
1971.  The  single  exception  to  this  is  the 
minimum  wage  for  agricultiu-e  workers, 
which  would  begin  at  $1  and  be  raised 
in  two  additional  steps  to  an  eventual 
$1.30  in  1969. 

Surely  this  is  not  imreasonable  in  a 
country  where  the  productivity  of  work- 
ers has  increased  dramatically  in  recent 
years,  where  the  real  value  of  the  gross 
national  product  increased  more  than 
4^3  percent  from  1960  to  1964,  where  the 
ON?  for  1965  was  $681.2  billion,  and 
where  corporate  profits  reached  $75.7  bil- 
lion for  the  same  year. 

The  last  minimum  wage  bill  was 
passed  in  1961,  and  the  $1.25-per-hour 
floor  did  not  go  into  effect  until  1963.  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  increases  in 
"le  cost  of  living  in  this  period  have 
more  than  absorbed  this  last  wage  in- 
crease. 

Surely  an  increase  of  $0.45  over  5  years. 
irom  1963  until  the  $1.60  wage  becomes 
elective  in  1968,  is  not  unreasonable. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  13712  argue  might- 
uy  that  it  would  be  inflationary  to  assure 
workers  an  eventual  $68  for  a  40-hour 
workweek. 


To  these  persons  I  would  cite  the  let- 
ter of  Arthur  Okun,  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Econo.mic 
Advisers,  regarding  this  legislation. 
Stressing  the  fact  that  the  level  of  tlie 
mhiimum  wage  has  not  kept  pace  with 
our  economic  advantages.  Mr.  Okun  says: 

An  imporiant  feature  of  H.R.  13713  is  that 
its  enactment  will  not  hamper  our  policy 
de.-iigned  to  preserve  stability  of  costs  and 
prices.  First  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
become  efTectlve  in  two  siaees:  the  timing 
makes  pos-slble  a  gradual  adjustment  with- 
out catislng  disruptive  cost  pressures. 

Secondly,  the  minimum  wage  for  the 
newly  covered  worker  begins  w;th  a  very 
modest  figure  of  $1  and  rises  gradually  over 
a  period  of  4  years. 

Thus,  the  content  of  H.R.  13713  reconciles 
the  goals  of  our  social  policy  with  the  vital 
objectives  of  non-lnflatlonary  prosperity  for 
the  .'Vnit'rlcan  economy. 

The  second  specter  always  raised  by 
critics  of  minimum  wage  legislation  is 
that  it  will  create  new  unemployment. 
As  the  committee  points  out  in  its  rep>ori. 
our  long  record  of  economic  growth  and 
high  employment  dispels  this  textbook 
argument  just  as  it  does  the  inflation 
issue. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  my  own 
home  State  of  Connecticut,  we  already 
have  minimum  wage  laws  covering  as 
many  as  340,000  workers  who  are  not  now 
protected  by  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 
These  include  such  categories  as  restau- 
rants, hotels,  hospitals,  laundries,  and 
retail  and  service  establishments  which 
would  be  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  national  regulations. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  important 
areas  which  are  not  yet  covered  in  the 
State,  such  as  agriculture  workers,  and 
not  all  categories  receive  the  full  $1.25 
provided  by  Federal  coverage. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  individuals  in 
my  State  and  workers  throughout  the 
Nation  assured  a  decent  living  wage, 
regardless  of  their  specific  occupation. 

I  believe  that  we  need  new  minimum 
wage  legislation.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
13712  is  a  good  effective  bill.  And  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  any  efforts  to  limit 
coverage  imder  this  measure,  to  string 
out  the  wage  increases  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time,  or  to  significantly  weaken 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  in  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  YAFIBOROUGH. 
and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBO ROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  time  on  the  bill 
in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  engage  in  a  colloquy? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so.  Then  I  have  a  colloquy 
which  I  would  also  like  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that,  under  existing  law.  an  in- 
dividual outlet  or  establishment  of  a 
retail  chainstore  enterprise  is  exempt 
from  coverage  if  gross  annual  sales  of 
the  individual  establishment  do  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  law.  Each  retail  out- 
let is  considered  as  a  separate  store, 
business,  or  unit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  this  is  true  re- 
gardless of  what  might  be  the  aggregate 
gross  aiinual  sales  of  the  enterprise  as  a 
whole? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  also  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  pending  bill 
would  make  no  change  in  this  provision 
of  existing  law? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  may  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  from  time  on  the 
bill':' 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SHAD«  TOBACCO 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  25,  1966,  during  the  course  of  debate 
on  this  legislation  in  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Fuqua,  of  Florida,  asked  this 
question  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Dent]. 

Would  enactment  «f  this  legislation  in  any 
way  change  the  exemtptions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 13(aMl4i  of  the  act  for  employees  em- 
ployed in  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
shade  tobacco? 

Mr.  Dint's  reply  was  that  he  had  con- 
tacted the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  was  informed 
to  the  effect  that  growing  and  harvesting 
of  shade-grown  tobacco  on  through  to 
the  shed  processing  is  exempt  under  spe- 
cial exemption  all  ttie  way  through  to  the 
stetnming  process  and  will  not  be  covered 
by  this  legislation. 

If  this  is  the  correct  interpretation,  it 
would  be  correct  to  say  that  these  worK- 
ers  will  remain  exempt  while  growing  and 
harvesting  as  weD  as  processing  this 
product  up  to  the  stemming  process. 

I  would  like  to  ajsk  the  manager  of  the 
bill  if  this  is  his  understanding  under 
the  bill  we  are  conBidering. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  that 
that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  bill  as  I 
understand  it.  Thet  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  la  "  There  is  a  special  exemp- 
tion for  growing  and  harvesting  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator. 
Does  his  interpretation  apply  only  to 
shade-grown  tobacco,  or  as  well  to  other 
tj'pes  of  tobacco  as  well,  specifically  bur- 
ley  and  dark  tobacco? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  applies  spe- 
cifically'to  shade-grovm  tobacco. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  exemption  does  apply  to  shade-grown 
tobacco  but  will  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  distinction  ie  made  between  the 
exemption  of  shside-grown  tobacco  and 
exemptions  of  other  types  of  tobacco? 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  colloqtiy  I 
had  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  was  merely  to  state  that  the 
Senate  had  not  changed  the  House  bill 
In  that  respect,  or  the  understanding  or 
interpretation.  This  provision  came 
from  the  House  bill,  and  It  Is  a  part  of 
the  present  act.  We  merely  followed  the 
present  law.  This  has  been  the  law  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  printed,  as  a  part  of 
the  present  complete  law,  at  page  61  of 
the  report,  as  follows: 

-Any  agricultural  employee  employed  In  the 
growing  and  harvestlDg  of  shade-grown  to- 
iMusco  who  U  engaged  In  the  proeeulng  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  drying,  curing, 
fermenting,  bulking,  rtbulking,  sorting, 
grading,  aging,  and  baling)  of  such  tobacco, 
prior  to  the  atemmlng  proceaa,  for  uae  aa 
cigar  wrapper  tobacco. 

That  provision  has  existed  in  the  law 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  wish  to  hold  up  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  YARBORdUOH.  We  did  not 
change  the  existing  law.  This  has  been 
settled  law  for  many  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  ask  the  Senator 
later  about  other  types  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  We  did  not  dis- 
turb the  existing  law  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
afOrm  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  this  is  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  present  provisions  of  the  law, 
based,  however.  If  I  may  say  so.  on  the 
many  detailed  processing  requirements 
fn  the  early  stages  of  handling  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco,  which  are  not  required, 
for  Instance,  for  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
which  is  raised  In  my  State  in  far  greater 
quantities  than  the  shade  grown.  But 
the  shade-grown  tobacco  requires  this 
multiplicity  of  processes  which  are  In- 
volved in  the  handling  of  the  raw  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
786,  which  I  propose  for  myself,  Mr.  El- 
LZNOBR,  Mr.  Fahkin,  Mr.  Pxarson,  Mr. 
Hrttska,  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Bass,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Young  of  Nor^  Dakota.  Mr.  Coopeb,  and 
Mr.  RussxLi.  of  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  KzN- 
HiOT  of  New  York  In  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  be- 
cause it  is  only  technical.  It  refers  to 
omitted  portions  of  the  bill,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
various  points  In  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!  Is  as  follows: 

AMXmUMtfT  NO.  7S« 

Beginning  with  Una  14  on  page  38,  strike 
out  through  Une  16  on  page  39. 

Beginning  with  Une  9  on  page  41,  strike 
otit  through  line  11  on  page  43. 

On  page  48.  line  12,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 

■ubamuu  "SKc.  aoa.". 

On  page  44,  Uae  12,  atrtke  out  "paraeraph 
(18)  (added ^y  asction  a03(c)  of  this  Act)" 
axul  aubatltute  "paragraph  (12)". 


On  page  44,  Une  14,  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
aubaUtute  "(13)". 

On  page  44.  Une  31,  strike  out  "(15)"  and 
BubaUtute  "(14)". 

On  page  44,  line  25.  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
subeutute  "(16)". 

On  page  47,  line  21,  atrtke  out  "paragraph 
(16)"  and  Insert  "para^aph  (16)". 

On  page  47,  line  23.  strike  out  "(17)"  and 
insert  "(16)". 

On  page  63,  strike  out  lines  7  to  25,  in- 
clusive. 

On  page  54,  line  3,  Strike  out  "Sec.  303" 
and  insert  "Sic.  302". 

On  page  64.  lines  6  and  6,  strike  out  "(other 
than  an  employee  to  wh©m  subsection  (a)  (5) 
applies)". 

On  page  54,  Une  23,  atrlke  out  "Sec.  304" 
and  insert  "Sec.  303". 

^n  page  58.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "sub- 
section (a)  (5)  or". 

On  page  58,  lines  I4  and  17,  strike  out 
"subsection  (a)  (5)  or". 

On  page  58,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"subsection  (a)(5)  or  stibsectlon  (b).  as  the 
case  may  l>e"  and  siibstltute  "subsection 
(b)". 

On  page  69,  line  20,  fctrike  out  "Sec.  306  ' 
and  Insert  "Sec.  304". 

On  page  60,  line  8,  atrlke  out  "Sec.  306" 
and  insert  "Sec.  306". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  amendment.  How  much 
time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  th<  meaning  of  this 
amendment  is  that  if  would  strike  out,  if 
enacted,  all  portion.s  of  the  pending  bill 
which  would  bring  agricultural  producers 
under  the  provision  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act — tjiat  is,  the  field  producers 
as  distinguished  from  producers  in  proc- 
essing plants. 

Mr.  President,  I  a8k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Oarolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] be  added  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  stems  not  only  from  long 
practice,  not  only  ttom  the  fact  that 
agriculture  has  nefer  been  included 
within  the  provision  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  in  general,  but  particularly 
from  the  fact  that  every  experience  that 
agricultural  producers  have  had  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  without  exception 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  an  unfortu- 
nate experience,  and  one  which  they  re- 
gret, so  as  to  make  thfcm  look  with  appre- 
hension upon  the  giving  of  rather 
plenary  authority  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  over  the  field  employees  of  agricul- 
ture In  all  its  phases. 

From  my  own  eKperlence,  I  know 
something  of  these  imfortunate  experi- 
ences, because  when  the  Wsige  and  Hour 
Act  was  first  enacted.  I  was  practicing 
law  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  one  of 
the  first  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  was  the  so-called  area  of 
production  regulation,  which,  in  effect, 
allowed  an  exemption,  ev»n  to  the  work- 
ers for  cooperatives,  only  within  a  short 
radius  around  the  pliint  where  the  pack- 
ing was  done,  though  It  was  done  for  the 
producers  themselve$  who  had  produced 


the  fruit.  It  happened  that  I  brought  a 
suit  against  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator 
on  this  matter  and  prevailed  in  the  lower 
court,  but  was  knocked  out  at  the  higher 
levels  on  the  grounds  of  Jurisdiction, 
pure  and  simple,  requiring  that  the  par- 
ties should  come  to  Washington  to  in- 
stitute suits  upon  such  matters. 

That  particular  regulation  worked 
then  and  has  continued  to  work  grave 
hardships  upon  many  of  our  agricultural 
Industries  in  my  State  and  in  other 
States,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  bad  taste 
in  the  mouths  of  bona  fide  prcxiucers  in 
my  State. 

The  second  matter  of  which  I  wish  to 
take  note  Is  something  well  known  to 
every  Senator,  and  that  is  the  regula- 
tions and  the  administration  by  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  matter  of 
certifying  the  ne^d  for  and  the  right  to 
have  brought  into  this  country  laborers 
from  Mexico,  Canada,  or  the  British 
West  Indies,  as  a  supplemental  labor 
force  to  be  added  to  the  domestic  labor 
force  when  conditions  require  it,  to  en- 
able the  harvesting  of  our  perishable 
crops.  We  were  very  greatly  disappoint- 
ed by  the  lack  of  understanding  of  this 
important  question  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  his  employees. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  cite  the  fact,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  here,  that  there 
have  been  many  losses  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  the  very  drastic  administration 
of  what  should  have  been  a  mere  admin- 
istrative detail  granted  by  the  law  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor — the  mere  certifying 
of  the  need  for  labor  and  the  number  of 
laborers  who  should  be  brought  in. 

Senators  will  remember  that  only  last 
year,  in  an  issue  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  there  was  a  tie  in  the 
votes  of  the  Senators  present  on  the  pro- 
posal to  transfer  much  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  regard  to 
this  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. That  particular  vote  had  to  be 
decided  by  the  Vice  President  casting  his 
tie-breaking  vote.  That  alone  should 
show  the  apprehension  and  the  lack  of 
approval  on  the  part  of  many  Senaton 
and  of  much  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, for  that  matter,  of  entrusting  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  Important  jurisdic- 
tion over  agriculture.  Because  after  all. 
Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dustries which  primarily  are  subject  to 
wage  and  hour  control  differ  greatly  from 
the  problems  of  agricultural  producers, 
which  I  shall  not  enumerate  here. 

Every  Senator  knows  what  they  are— 
the  problems  of  weather,  frost,  sleet, 
irall,  flood,  drought,  insect  infestation, 
perishability  of  many  of  the  crops, 
heavy  competition  from  Mexico  and  the 
British  West  Indies  as  to  other  crops, 
and  heavy  competition  from  other  in- 
dustries In  the  same  field. 

There  are  so  many  things  in  which  ag- 
ricultural production  simply  Is  not  the 
same  as  is  the  handling  of  a  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  under  a  roof  or  any  other 
Job  of  that  kind,  or  even  many  white- 
collar  jobs,  which  Jobs  have  now  been 
brought  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 
I  thhik  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  ^ 
verv  great  apprehension  in  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  this  Nation  because 
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of  this  attempt  to  place  the  emplosmient 
of  agricultural  persormel  in  a  very  large 
way  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  another  fact 
should  make  it  very  clear  that  this  ap- 
plication is  well  understood,  at  least  in 
some  quarters.  When  one  looks  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  this  subject,  he  will 
find  thnt  the  President  very  carefully 
left  out  of  his  recommendation  for  an 
extension  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
any  extended  coverage  of  agricultural 
workers. 

I  think  the  President  was  much  wiser 
in  that  regard  than  have  been  those  who 
now  attempt  to  place  agricultural  labor 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  would 
simply  strike  those  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill— H.R.  13712 — extending 
minimum  wage  coverage  to  farm- 
workers. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  history  of 
wage-hour  legislation  Is  that  of  progres- 
sive escalation  year  after  year;  more  nar- 
rowly circumscribed  exemptions;  broader 
coverage:  increased  minimum  wages; 
and  reduction  of  overtime  exemptions. 
Let  no  one  be  under  any  illusions.  •  Once 
covered,  agriculture  will  eventually  go 
the  same  way  and  will  have  the  same 
standards  required  of  industry  imposed 
on  it.  The  coverage  of  this  bill  is  merely 
a  "foot  in  the  door"  approach. 

I  think  most  Senators  know  that  is  the 
case.  If  they  do  not  realize  that  this  is 
the  case,  they  ought  to  read  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  Com- 
mittee advises  the  Secretary  that  they 
think  all  agricultural  labor  ought  to  be 
placed  on  a  labor  basis  that  is  compara- 
ble to  industrial  labor.  On  the  very  face 
of  it,  that  recommendation  Ignores  the 
important  differences  between  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  labor. 

Once  the  principle  of  minimum  wage 
coverage  of  agriculture  is  accepted,  there 
is  Uttle  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  expanded 
and  the  minimum  wage  increased. 

Thus,  this  amendment  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong, 
productive  American  agriculture. 

The  essential  point  of  this  issue  is  the 
Impact  of  minimum  wage  coverage  on 
farmworkers  and  farmers.  No  one  can 
seriously  argue  that  employment  is  not 
urected  by  wage  levels.  Every  employer 
finds  that  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
additions  to  the  work  force  will  not  re- 
turn their  cost  at  the  going  wage.  The 
number  of  Jobs  in  most  Industries,  within 
certain  limits,  varies  with  the  cost  of 
labor  inputs.  We  also  know  that  capital 
f°J!fs  are  competitive  with  labor.  The 
utilization  of  labor  and  capital  depends 
on  the  price  and  availability  of  each. 
increasmg  wage  rates  obviously  enhance 
J^^c^^Wves  for  subsUtutlng  capital  for 

.,  **^  President,  the  total  farm  popula- 
tion \n  the  United  States  as  published  by 

SL  w^'^'"*"*  °'  Labor  In  January 
'»66,  shows  that  in  1940  the  farm  popu- 
■Ation  was  30.5  mllion.  in  1960  It  was 


down  to  15.5  millon  and  in  1964  it  was 
down  to  12.9  miUion. 

In  addition,  from  the  same  source,  the 
average  annual  hired  farm  labor  employ- 
ment in  1940  was  2,679,000:  In  1960  the 
average  was  1,869,000;  and  in  1965  the 
average  was  1.484,000. 

In  July  1966  the  number  of  hired  farm- 
workers was  13  percent  below  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1965. 

Farm  wage  rates,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  shown  a  marked  increase  over  the 
years.  In  1964  the  per  hour  rate  without 
room  and  board,  as  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  $1.08.  In 
1965,  it  rose  to  $1.14.  And  in  July  1966, 
it  was  $1.26.  In  Florida  this  year  the 
average  wage  for  citrus  workers,  our 
No.  1  agricultural  industry,  is  $1.97  an 
hour.  r 

The  figure  of  $1.97  ak  hour  is  taken 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Willard  Wirtz.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  shall  not  disclose 
the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. The  letter  is  dated  March  17, 
1966. 

This  is  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
says  about  the  Florida  citrus  worker: 

Industry  records  show^n  avera^  wage  of 
$1.97  an  hour;  our  own  audits  of  citrus  pav- 
roUs  show  a  slightly  higher  figure.  Tlie  in- 
dications are  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  workers  at  any  one  time  made  less  than 
the  old  minimum  of  $1.15  an  hour.  With  the 
exception  of  one  grower's  payment  of  an  ad- 
ditional $47  to  his  crew  in  one  pay  period, 
there  has  been  no  need  for  make-up  pay. 

That  quotation  is  from  a  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  date  of  March 
17,1966. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  note  that 
most  farmworkers  are  not  regularly  at- 
tached to  the  Nation's  labor  force. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report.  "The  Hired  Farm  Work- 
ing Force  of  1964,"  of  a  total  work  force 
in  that  year  of  3.370,000  persons,  2,293,- 
000  or  68  percent  worked  less  than  75 
days.  Only  20  percent  of  the  total 
worked  150  days  or  more. 

That  report  alsojfehows  that  only 
1.036,000  persons  had  farm  work  as 
their  chief  activity.  Of  the  remainder, 
12  r>ercent  were  engaged  in  nonfarm 
work;  3  percent  were  unemployed;  and 
54  percent  were  not  in  the  labor  force — 
this  group  consisting  largely  of  women 
keeping  house  and  children  attending 
school. 

These  facts  on  the  farm  work  force 
give  us  the  necessary  background  to  con- 
sider the  issue  of'  extending  minimum 
wage  covera*:e  to  this  work  force. 

If  there  is  added  to  the  average  farm 
wage  rates,  the  value  of  perquisites 
furnished,  most  workers  earn  above  the 
minimuma  proposed  by  the  pending  bill. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
minimum  wage  would  be  unimportant 
in  this  area.  On  the  contrary  it  would 
detrimentally  affect  both  farmworkers 
and  farmers. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  aimed 
primarily  at  those  farmers  with  high 
seasonal  labor  requirements.  While 
these  producers  may  not  need  to  employ 
many  workers  for  most  of  the  year,  they 
do  require  Intensive  labor  inputs  at  har- 
vest. 


Mr.  President,  here  is  another  of  the 
very  great  injustices  of  this  bill.  The 
bill  bases  its  coverage  of  agricultural 
workers  upon  an  average  of  seven 
workers  employed  tty  the  farmer  for  one 
quarter  in  the  year.  If  he  had  that 
average  of  seven  workers  for  one  quarter 
in  the  year — or  about  500  man-hours  of 
work — he  would  be  covered  for  the  entire 
year,  and  for  all  of  his  labor  force. 

That  farmer  would  be  required  to  keep 
all  of  the  records  which  are  required  to 
be  kept  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 
He  would  be  subject  to  investigation  and 
inspection  by  the  field  agents  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division.  He  would  be 
put  to  very  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense in  addition  t«  having  his  workers 
brought  under  the  bill  at  a  time  when 
there  are  comparatively  few  workers 
engaged. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  because 
the  nature  of  such  farmwork  is  seasonal 
and  temporary,  faomers  generally  hire 
all  avaDable  persons  at  harvest.  They 
accept  whatever  quRlifications  that  the 
employees  bring  to  the  job.  And  because 
agriculture  is  not  susceptible  to  the  type 
of  work  regulation  that  assembly  line 
production  in  Industry  permits,  farmers 
have  a  most  limited  opportunity  to  set 
work  standards. 

With  the  establithment  of  an  agri- 
cultural minimum  wage,  the  least  capa- 
ble of  the  farm  work  force  would  find 
Jobs  closed  to  them.  For  the  most  part, 
these  persons  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment in  other  industries.  Thus  the 
chance  for  any  type  of  employment 
would  virtually  be  elosed  to  them.  We 
have  already  seen  the  extent  to  which 
farm  labor  has  declined.  This  trend  will 
certainly  be  accelerated  if  a  minimum 
wage  is  applied  to  agricultural  workers. 
As  farmers  seek  to  reduce  their  labor 
force  and  costs,  the  process  of  mechani- 
zation will  surely  be  speeded.  Mechani- 
zation and  the  employment  of  labor- 
saving  devices  generally  means  greater 
efRciency.   It  shouldbe  encouraged. 

But  to  force  it  by  creating  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  labor  is  premature  and  costly. 
Not  only  will  such  action  reduce  Job  op- 
portunities in  agriciiture.  but  also,  many 
small  farms  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
in  the  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOY.A  in  the  chair  >.  The  15  minutes  of 
the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  another  10 
minutes  to  myself.  Mr.  President. 

Mechanization  does  not  proceed  at  Its 
own  pace.  Independently.  Although 
many  factors  are  Inyolvcd  in  capital  in- 
vestments, the  employment  of  machinery 
is  most  responsive  to  labor  availability 
and  economic  costs. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  comment  In  the 
Department  of  Apricrulture's  January  10. 
1966,  issue  of  Farm  Labor: 

Since  the  use  of  foreign  workers  has  been 
restricted  by  the  repeal  of  Public  Law  78.  the 
need  for  and  use  of  mechanical  harvester* 
ha«e  increased  considerably. 

Obviously,  farmets  Invest  In  labor- 
saving  equipment  when  it  is  economical 
for  them  to  do  so  vts-a-vis  labor  avail- 
abilities and  costs. 
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Contrary  to  the  arguments  of  some, 
■mall  farmers  will  not  be  benefited  by 
raising  farm  wages.  Although  the  case  is 
frequently  made  that  small  farmers  com- 
pete with  large  producers  and  that  the 
Income  of  the  small  farmer  will  be  helped 
by  establishing  a  minimum  farm  wage, 
the  contention  is  fallacious. 

The  practidal  fact  Is  that  coverage  of 
farms  which  ineet  the  man-day  test  re- 
quired In  this  bill — that  is.  the  500  man- 
days  of  work  In  one  quarter  of  the  year — 
will  force  smaller  farms  to  pay  the  rates 
of  their  larger  neighbors  in  order  to  com- 
pete for  labor  or  else  to  use  the  least 
efficient  workers. 

This  really  Is  the  way  the  thing  will 
work  out.  The  least  efBcient  labor  force 
win  be  available  to  the  small  farmer. 
Producers  of  high  labor  requirement 
crops,  regardless  of  size,  compete  with 
each  other  and  nearly  all  of  them  hire 
their  harvest  labor. 

There  will  be  exceptions,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  hired  labor  input  per  unit 
of  production  on  small  farms  engaged 
In  producing  a  high  labor  requirement 
crop,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  will 
usually  be  greater  than  on  larger  farms. 
The  reason  this  is  so  is  that  the  larger 
farmer  probably  has  mechanized  a  larger 
portion  of  his  total  operation,  and  has 
later  models  and  larger  equipment. 

P^irthennore,  if  the  upward  trend  in 
farm  wage  rates  is  accelerated,  the  large 
farmer  will  be  the  one  who  can  purchase 
laborsavlng  equipment.  The  larger 
fanner  usually  has  a  better  chance  of 
borrowing  money  or  otherwise  acquiring 
the  necessary  capital.  The  crucial  ele- 
ment, however,  is  that  many  small  farm- 
ers do  not  have  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion necessary  to  economically  spread 
the  cost  of  equipment.  For  them  the 
cost  of  equipment  per  unit  of  production 
Is  excessive. 

The  current  outlook  for  farm  labor  in- 
dicates that  during  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
farm  wages  will  rise  more  rapidly  than 
they  have  in  recent  years,  employment  of 
farm  labor  will  decline  more  sharply, 
farmers  will  make  heavy  Investments  in 
laborsavlng  machinery  and  equip- 
ment— on  a  crash  smd,  therefore,  inef- 
ficient basis — marginal  and /or  small 
producers  of  high  labor  requirement 
crops  will  drop  out  in  substantial  num- 
bers, there  will  be  a  significant  migra- 
tion of  production  and  processing  of  such 
crops  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  Latin 
American  area  generally,  and  a  corre- 
vwndlng  detdine  in  employment  in  re- 
lated processing  and  marketing  concerns. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
has  already  been  a  notable  increase  in 
migration  of  production  and  in  migra- 
tion of  processing,  to  Mexico,  to  various 
parts  of  Latin  America,  and  to  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies. 

All  of  these  trends  would  be  accel- 
erated by  the  enactment  of  minimum 
wage  legislation — not  primarily  because 
of  the  increase  In  wages  resulting  from 
such  action,  but  because  of  the  burden- 
some impracticality  of  am^lying  mini- 
mum wage  regulations  to  an  industry  in 
which  so  much  employment  is  Irregiilar, 
casual  and   temporary,   where   there  is 


such  a  wide  variation  in  the  productivity 
of  the  work  force,  where  family  employ- 
ment— and  payroUing — are  common,  and 
where  perquisites  sudi  as  housing,  meals, 
utilities,  transportation,  and  so  forth, 
would  have  to  be  evaluated 

Mr.  President,  I  telieve  that  one  of 
the  less  reasonable  provisions  of  this 
bill  is  that  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  fix  the  value  of  housing,  meals, 
utilities,  transportation,  and  so  forth — 
perquisites  which  co»ie  to  the  workers — 
to  be  added  to  the  Cash  the  worker  re- 
ceives, in  determinbig  what  his  wage 
was.  How  can  either  the  Secretary  or 
his  field  force  do  such  a  job? 

In  speaking  of  migration  of  production 
and  processing  from  the  United  States 
to  other  areas,  there  is  still  another  fac- 
tor which  certainly  de.serves  discussion 
in  connection  with  ttiis  amendment,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

On  June  23,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  171.  providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  certain  agricultural  products 
from  the  Presidential  list  of  items  to  be 
considered  for  tariff  reductions  under 
the  Trade  Expansiooi  Act  of  1962.  At 
that  time.  I  warned  the  Senate  of  what, 
in  my  opinion,  were  some  of  the  more 
serious  consequences  of  extending  min- 
imum wage  coverage  to  farmworkers. 

Certainly,  anything  that  adds  to  the 
costs  of  American  farmers  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  their  competitors.  Amer- 
ican agriculture's  competition  is  world- 
wide and  aggressive. 

Consider  just  the  Impact  of  Mexican 
agricultural  exports  to  the  United 
States.  U.S.  imports  of  just  fresh 
market  fruits  and  vegetables  rose  from 
5.999  car  and  carlot  equivalents  in  1955 
to  21.502  In  1965— or  almost  4  times 
as  much. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  citrus,  strawberries,  and  toma- 
toes among  other  aaricultural  commodi- 
ties. The  upsurge  in  Mexican  orange 
and  tangerine  production  is  illustrated 
by  the  Jump  in  the  number  of  trees — 
from  14.500,000  in  Mexico  in  1961  to 
34.900.000  currently.  Fresh  tomato  ex- 
ports from  Mexico  rose  to  a  record  265 
million  pounds  in  1^965.  and  all  indica- 
tions are  that  Mexican  tomato  exports 
will  rise  again  in  1966.  The  trend  in 
strawberry  exports  Is  equally  alarming. 
OiiT  1965  imports  ocf  fresh  strawberries 
were  6,442,000  pounds.  Frozen  straw- 
berry Imports  were  53.866.000  pounds. 
Just  4  years  ago  imports  of  these  com- 
modities were  895.000  pounds  and  32.- 
281,000  pounds,  resoectively. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  the 
minimum  wages  in  Mexico  for  an  8-hour 
day. 

For  1965-66  these  are  reported  as  $1.72 
per  day  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 
$1.48  in  Veracruz,  and  $1  42  in  Monte- 
morelos.  Social  security  adds  about  10 
percent  to  these  rates.  Skilled  wages  are 
higher,  but  few  are  paid  over  $3  per  day. 
Of  course,  these  trends  in  U.S.  imports 
will  continue  if  costs  of  production  in 
this  country  contlriue  to  increase.  We 
really  do  neither  tlie  farmworker  or  the 
farmer  any  good  at  all  if  the  effects  of 
our  action  contributes  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  livelihoods.     Let  me  sub- 


stantiate this  by,  quoting  three  eminent 
economists.  Prof.  James  Tobin,  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  econcsnic  adviser, 
Prof.  Arthur  Burns,  former  head  of  Pres^ 
ident  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  Prof.  Grottfried  Haberier 
of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Tobin  said: 

People  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living  need  to  be  helped,  but  ihey  will 
not  be  helped  by  nilnlmum-wage  U-.ws.  trade- 
union  wage  pressures  or  other  device."'  which 
seek  to  compel  emp;oyers  to  pay  their  more 
than  their  work  is  worth.  The  moio  likely 
outcome  of  such  regulations  is  th.it  the  in- 
tended benefici.irles  aie  not  employed  at  all. 

Professor  Burns  said : 

The  broad  result  of  the  substantial  increase 
of  the  minimum  wage  in  recent  years  iiaa 
therefore  been  a  curtailment  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  less  skilled  workers. 

And  Professor  Habei'ler  said : 

Raising  the  minimum;  wage  would  thus  be 
an  irrespionslble  antisocial  measure,  reduc- 
ing Job  opportunities  of  the  poor,  promotion 
Inflation   and  retarding  growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  frequently  hear  sev- 
eral arguments  in  support  of  agricultural 
minimiun  wages  as  well  as  for  increased 
minimums  generally. 

One  of  these  is  that  purchasing  power 
will  be  increased.  The  fact  is  that  In- 
creases in  wage  rates  to  one  group  of 
people  represent  cost  and  price  increases 
to  others.  Wage  increases  do  not  neces- 
sarily increase  total  demand  for  goods 
and  services.  They  only  redistribute  de- 
mand. The  incretised  contribution  to 
total  demand  of  those  who  get  an  in- 
creased wage  is  largely  offset  by  the  re- 
duced demand  of  those  who  pay  the  in- 
creased price  for  them. 

Another  argument  propoimded  by  the 
advocates  of  minimum  wage  coverage  for 
farmworkers,  is  that  wage  rates  have 
lagged  behind  productivity  in  agricul- 
ture. It  is  true  that  agriculture  has 
shown  amazing  gains  in  productivity 
over  the  years.  But  the  greatest  gains 
in  productivity  have  come  in  those  crops 
which  lend  themselves  to  mechanization 
and  the  use  of  other  laborsavlng  devices. 
This  improvement  has  been  particularly 
noteworthy  in  such  crops  as  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  cotton,  for  example.  But 
there  remain  a  large  nimiber  of  com- 
modities where  productivity  increases 
have  been  relatively  small.  These  in- 
clude citrus  fruits,  strawberries,  most 
deciduous  fruits,  asparagus,  and  sugar- 
cane. These  are  among  those  crop* 
which  require  substantial  amounts  of 
hand  labor.  Interestingly,  this  bill  would 
apply  to  a  minimum  wage  to  those  com- 
modities for  which  productivity  In- 
creases are  actually  the  smallest  of  any 
segment  of  American  agriculture 

A  third  point  which  wUl  be  raised  it 
that  minimum  wages  in  agriculture  will 
tend  to  equalize  competition  between 
various  areas  and  regions.  This  might 
be  true,  temporarily.  But  in  the  lon« 
run.  farm  wage  rates  in  labor-demand 
States  will  have  to  be  higher  than  m 
supply  States.  And  the  reason  for  UU5 
is  simple.    Workers  located  in  the  sup- 
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ply  States  must  have  some  incentive  in 
the  demand  States  to  attract  them.  So 
ae  a  practical  matter,  to  the  extent  that 
wage  rates  are  forced  upward  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country,  they  also  will 
likely  be  increased  in  the  higher  wage 
demand  States.  Little  will  be  gained  in 
those  States  by  the  passage  of  an  agri- 
cultural minimum  wage. 

The  effects  of  an  agricultural  mini- 
mum wage  may  be  simmaarized  as  fol- 
lows: it  would  force  many  smaller  pro- 
ducers out  of  business. 

Increased  cost  of  production  is  forcing 
many  small  producers  out  year  after  year. 

1  do  not  have  to  state  here  what  everj' 
Senator  knows:  That  that  has  taken 
place.  Small  producers  have  been  liter- 
ally melting  from  the  scene. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  myself. 

In  addition,  it  would  require  some  pro- 
ducers to  shift  to  less  labor  intensive 
crops  at  a  possible  reduction  in  income 
to  them  and  likely  would  aggravate  the 
surplus  problems  of  certain  other  crops ; 

It  would  'nndermine  incentive  methods 
of  payment  which  would  require  growers 
to  pay  some  workers  more  than  their 
productivity  warrants  and  to  increase 
their  supervision; 

It  would  add  greatly  to  farmers'  record- 
keeping requirements; 

It  would  increase  competition  from 
foreign -produced  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; and 

It  would  reduce  employment  oppor- 
tunities, particularly  for  that  portion  of 
the  work  force  most  in  need  and  least 
capable. 

At  a  time  when  our  economy  is  char- 
acterized by  reduced  unemployment, 
high  prices,  and  a  war  footing,  it  would 
be  folly  for  us  to  add  to  Inflationary  fires. 

I  for  one  think  it  highly  significant 
that  the  President's  message  to  this  Con- 
gress on  the  wage-hour  amendments  did 
not  recommend  the  Inclusion  of  farm 
labor  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Agriculture  is  unique  among  American 
industries.  By  its  very  nature  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  lltt.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  receive 
and  answer  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  very  closely  to  the  address 
t>y  the  able  Senator  from  Florida.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  address 
Which  he  has  just  delivered  to  the" 
Senate.  I  think  that  it  Is  one  of  the 
nnest  addresses  that  I  have  heard  on 
"lis  subject.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
With  the  remarks  of  the  Senator. 
fK^^  President.  I  want  to  say  further 
tnat  today  the  farmers  are  caught  in  a 
price  squeeze.    They  have  to  pay  more 


for  what  they  buy:  farm  machinery, 
automobiles,  clothing,  and  juist  about 
everything  they  buy.  But  they  are  not 
getting  as  much  more  in  proportion.  In 
some  cases  they  are  getting  even  less. 
This  price  squeeze  is  having  very  detri- 
rnental  effect  on  the  farmers  of  our 
country. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  bring  agricul- 
tural workers  under-  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  we  are  going  to  set  back 
agriculture,  and  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  price  of  food  to  the  consimier  because 
that  is  bound  to  result.  So.  in  the  end. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  doing  a  great  Injustice  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  public. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  join  him  as  cosponsor,  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  hisl^feicious  remarks. 

I  wish  to  add  that  everj'  time  more 
small  farmers  are  knocked  out  of  ex- 
istence and  every  time  the  farm  labor 
force  is  reduced — and  that  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  minimum  wage — you  add  to 
the  horde  of  people  pouring  into  the 
cities.  I  have  heard  our  distinguished 
liberal  friends  argue  to  the  high  heaven 
that  the  real  problem  of  this  Nation  is 
in  the  ghettos  of  the  cities,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  cities  to  take  care  of  the 
huge  migration  of  people  from  the  coun- 
try. 

What  are  Senators  thinking  of  when 
they  adopt  a  bill  that  would  greatly  ac- 
celerate this  flow  of  people — unable  to 
make  a  living  in  the  country — to  cities 
where  they  are  not  wanted  and  where 
there  is  no  room  for  them? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  what  he  has  had  to  say  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  and  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  his  comprehensive  statement. 

To  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  should 
like  to  direct  this  inquiry'.  He  stated  in 
his  prepared  speech  that  in  1938.  when 
the  measure  was  first  passed,  farmers 
were  exempt  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
four  times  since  that  measure  has  been 
amended,  the  farmers  have  been  exempt 
on  every  d(?casion.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  That  is  correct.  If 
that  was  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of 
Congress  at  that  time — and  I  think  it 
was — it  is  even  sounder  judgment  now. 
■With  all  the  migration  of  production 
outside  the  country,  and  the  migration  of 
the  processing  out  of  the  country,  and 
all  of  the  enlargement  of  our  comF>etition 
with  farm  crops  with  similar  production 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  the  many 
other  iUs  affecting  agriculture  in  general. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  worst  time,  since 
the  bill  has  come  up.  for  any  suggestion 
to  be  made  to  have  it  extended  to  cover 
agrictiltural  workers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  inquire  of  the 
Senator,  each  time  this  legislation  has 


been  amended  it  lias  been  for  purposes 
of  increasing  minimum  wages  or  extend- 
ing its  coverage;  ie  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  certainly 
true.  It  has  come  to  be  an  almost  an- 
nual acceleration.  We  see  it  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  we 
passed  a  biU  for  the  first  time  going 
across  State  lines  ito  cover  stores  which 
limited  the  value  of  their  annual  busi- 
ness to  $500,000  a  year.  In  the  pendiiig 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  that  in  half  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  business  to  $250,000 
a  year,  which  will  greatly  Increase  the 
number  of  employees  who  will  be  covered 
by  this  law.  if  it  is  enacted. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  certainly  intrastate  workers 
rather  than  interstate  workers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  also  inquire 
of  the  Senator  if  farmers  now  Included 
in  the  bill  will  not,  in  futiu-e  years,  when 
other  amendments  are  added  to  the  act, 
also  be  accelerated  more  and  more  Into 
the  minimimi  wage,  hours  of  labor,  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  do.  I 
have  already  quoted  in  my  remarks  the 
recommendation  of  the  so-called  Advi- 
sory Council  to  Agriculture  which  serves 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  suggesting 
that  they  should  be  put  on  rates  auid 
paid  a  comparable  rate  with  those  now 
engaged  In  industry.  This  Is  just  get- 
ting the  foot  In  the  door,  or  the  camel's 
nose  under  the  teat  flaps,  and  everyone 
knows  it.  If  we  deliberately  take  this 
step,  we  certainly  will  have  only  our- 
selves to  thank  for  what  will  surely 
follow. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  ask  him  If  he 
would  yield  me  5  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  also  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  joining  me 
in  cosponsoring  the  amendment.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  jield  to  the  Senator  frcnn 
Kansas,  as  soon  as  Senators  who  want 
to  ask  me  questioDs  on  the  amendment 
are  finished. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I.  too, 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  an  excellent  speech.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  last  part  of 
his  veiy  fine  address  in  which  he  stated, 
as  I  recall,  that  agriculture  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  this  kind  of  wage  control. 

This  is  very  true.  Oftentimes  a  farmer 
has  to  depend  on  members  of  his  family, 
children,  older  men  and  women  to  do  the 
work,  or  unskilled  workers  in  this  field. 
One  skilled  person  can  do  five  times  as 
much  work  as  an  unskilled  farmworker. 
In  order  to  get  his  crop  harvested,  a 
farmer  must  sometimes  depend  on  this 
kind  of  labor.  Therefore,  if  we  increase 
minimum  wages  so  high,  the  farmer  will 
have  no  altematlfe  but  to  let  his  crops 
go  unharvested  <Jr  force  him  to  very 
uneconomic  operation. 

The  farmer  Is  about  the  only  man  in 
business  who  has  no  way  of  passing  rfn 
the  added  costs  of  his  operation  to  the 
pric«  of  his  commodity. 
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Thus.  It  presents  an  entirely  different 
problem  from  any  other  Indiu^.  Any- 
one who  has  had  any  experience  with 
farming  realizes  that. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  of  course, 
comes  from  a  great  agricultural  State, 
a  State  which  has  to  depend  a  great  deal 
xm  farm  labor,  and  sometimes  from  with- 
out the  State.  Some  of  the  legislation 
CoQgrees  has  enacted  to  restrict  the 
arallabllity  of  farm  labor  has  meant 
that  agriculture  has  been  expanded  in 
Mexico  and  other  countries  to  the  point 
of  taking  over  a  sizable  amount  of  the 
.  markets  in  this  country.  If  we  go  fur- 
ther and  further  In  this  direction,  this 
=  will  most  certainly  be  the  case.  Partic- 
ularly with  reqject  to  some  commodi- 
ties— milk,  for  example,  the  time  may 
not  be  far  off  when  milk  wlU  be  sold  at 
much  higher  prices  and  then  be  in  short 
supply.  It  will  mean  much  higher  prices 
to  consumers  and  especially  of  such 
crops  as  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I 
want  the  Rkcobo  to  show  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  farmer  has  any  better  friend 
In  Congress  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

The  same  comments  can  be  made 
about  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pbarsom],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  TmrsiANol. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  progressive  nature  of 
any  approach  made  in  the  bill,  that  we 
axe  simply  going  up  and  up.  I  have 
spoken  in  this  Chamber  of  the  fact  that 
.  I  have  mentioned  the  recommendation 
from  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  want  to  read  this  part  of  the 
resolution  of  that  commission  on  this 
subject. 

It  says : 

We  recommend  minimum  wages  and  Im- 
proved working  condltlona  In  terms  adapted 
to  agricultural  pursulte  be  extended  by 
Stages. 

I  repeat — 
...  by  etacea  to  hired  farm  workers  on  a 
national  baste  untU  comparability  with  In- 
dustrial mlnimums  U  attained. 

That  is  the  way  they  are  going.  That 
la  the  way  they  are  heading,  in  the  offer- 
ing of  the  pending  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
bringing  up  that  point. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  yielding  to  me  at  this  point, 
because  I  oosponsored  the  amendment 
which  he  has  offered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  I  am  really  very 
-  happy  to  have  the  Senator  as  a  oospon- 
aor. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  done  a  mag- 
r'nlfloent  Job  in  bringing  out  the  facts  on 
'  this  particular  facet  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


and  Forestry  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  he  knows  that 
we  all  know  the  comtnittee  spent  days 
and  days  trying  to  save  our  farmers,  and 
trying  to  enact  legislation  to  help  them. 

I  carmot  come  to  the  floor  today  and 
vote  for  something  which  will  put  our 
farmers  out  of  business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yet  that  is  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes, 
that  Is  what  the  bill  would  probably  do. 

North  Carolina  has  a  great  number  of 
small  farmers.  They  grow  a  great  many 
peaches.  These  ara  handpicked.  A 
great  many  apples  in  the  mountains  are 
also  handpicked,  as  wall  as  berries  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  There  are  also 
a  great  many  strav^rries  grown  in 
North  Carolina,  but  today  we  are  losing 
that  market  to  the  foreign  market.  We 
know  that  Mexico  has  taken  to  flying  a 
great  many  strawberries  into  the  United 
States,  because  our  lal^or  costs  have  risen 
so  high  that  Mexican  farmers  can  still 
grow  them  cheaper  d6wn  there  and  yet 
fly  them  into  this  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
this  situation  keeps  on.  particularly  in 
small  crops  such  as  those  grown  in  Flor- 
ida— celery,  and  that  kind  of  produce — 
the  foreign  markets  will  take  them  over, 
because  we  cannot  compete.  Thus,  we 
will  be  contributing  to  putting  our  farm- 
ers out  of  business  inetead  of  trying  to 
help  them.  Cotton  wlB  take  care  of  itself 
because  the  big  machines  can  do  it  eco- 
nomically, as  well  as  the  wheat  combines. 
That  Is  not  the  problan.  though.  It  is  to 
our  small  farmers  which  we  will  be  put- 
ting out  of  business.  In  the  first  i^aoe, 
the  small  farmers  do  act  have  the  book- 
keeping system  to  keep  up  with  all  these 
wages,  in  addition  to  the  l>ookkeeping 
which  social  security  taxes  entail,  and 
unemployment  compeasation.  The  small 
fanner  cannot  keep  up  with  all  that. 
He  cannot  survive  for  long. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  fine  speech  he  has  made 
and  for  presenting  his  amendment, 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  fhank  my  generous 
friend  from  North  Carolina  for  his  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  frwn  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A%  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  oommend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  a  very  fine  presen- 
tation. The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  this 
problem  for  a  long  time.  Few  Senators 
understand  the  many  facets  of  agricul- 
ture and  its  problems  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  take  Just  half 
a  minute,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan]  ju*t  mentioned  that 
cotton  was  not  a  problem,  that  the  me- 
chanical coctonpickers  can  take  care  of 
cotton.  By  far  a  majority  of  cotton 
growers  do  not  own  cottonpickers  and 
cannot  gain  access  to  mechrucal  cotton- 
pickers.  They  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  pending  bill. 


Would  the  Senator  from  Florida  allow 
me  5  minutes  on  his  time  later? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  but  wish  first  to  wait 
until  Senators  have  finished  asking  me 
questions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wUl  wait  until  they 
have  finished  and  then  I  should  like  to 
have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
correction.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  on  the 
small  cotton  farm  of  2,  3,  or  4  acres,  the 
cotton  is  handpicked.  But  the  big 
plantations  have  pickers,  and  they  ^^lU 
not  be  out  of  business  as  a  result  of  this 
bill.     It  is  the  small  farmer  who  will  be 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  very  clear  that 
this  bill  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  small 
people.  I  have  said  that  before  It  does 
not  cover  the  big  herdsmen  throughout 
the  country,  for  example. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Relatively  few  cotton  growers  have 
that  kind  of  machinery  available.  No  one 
has  invented  a  machine  to  chop  cotton 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  tasks  neces- 
sary In  growing  a  crop. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
and  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  fine  presenta- 
tion and  the  sound  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
During  his  long  ser\'ice  as  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
he  has  served  the  American  fanner  well. 
I  know  of  no  one  better  versed  In  the 
problems  in  the  field  covered  by  the 
amendment  he  has  offered,  with  which  I 
associate  myself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  overgenerous  remarks  which.  I 
am  afraid,  are  based  on  friendship,  but 
I  appreciate  them  nevertheless. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  after  which  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
four  minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  remain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  .  After  that  I  shall  yield  5  min- 
utes  to    the    Senator   from   Mississippi 

[Mr.  STENNIS ]. 

Thj  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  It  is  fine  that  he  has 
offered  the  amendment.  He  has  se."ved 
for  years  as  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  ComraitUie  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  also  on  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Ha\ing  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  I  know  his 
wide  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  its 
problems. 
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The  bill  before  us,  would,  in  various 
sections,  for  the  first  time  bring  agricul- 
tural workers  imder  the  coverage  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Our  amend- 
ment would  strike  these  sections  of  the 
bill  and  maintain  the  existing  exemption 
of  agricultural  workers. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  agricul- 
tural States  know  that  the  character- 
istics of  employment  upon  farms  differ 
sharply  from  those  who  work  in  Industry, 
work  in  service  establishments,  and 
employment  in  retail  stores  and  busi- 
nesses of  our  conmiunities.  This  is  so 
obvious  and  apparent  that  it  seems  need- 
less to  speak  of  It. 

Those  who  work  in  such  business  en- 
terprises go  to  work  and  cease  work  at 
stated  times.  Their  schedules  of  work 
continue  In  good  and  bad  weather  and 
their  hours  of  work  can  be  determined. 

But  those  of  us  who  live  In  the  rural 
areas  of  our  country,  and  many  of  us 
do — so  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  who 
manages  this  bill — know  that  these 
characteristics  do  not  apply  to  the  tesms 
of  our  country.  There  is  no  set  time 
for  going  to  work  or  ceasing  work  except 
as  the  necessity  of  the  farm  requires. 
Men  and'  women  may  go  to  work  before 
daylight  and  work  long  hours  after  day- 
light. At  other  times,  because  of  weath- 
er, they  may  work  Just  a  few  hovirs  In  a 
day.  The  work  may  be  seasonal.  One 
farmer  may  employ  5  farmworkers  or  25 
at  certain  times  in  the  crop  year,  but 
when  the  season  Is  past  he  may  need  no 
one  except  his  own  family,  or  perhaps 
someone  to  help  him  with  certain  chores 
now  and  then. 

The  Department  of  Labor — and  I  say 
the  Department  of  Labor — for  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has 
said  this  is  a  Department  of  Labor  bill — 
Is  attempting  to  legislate  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  The  difficulty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  finding  a  standard 
of  uniformity  for  farms,  by  which  to 
bring  them  under  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act,  simply  establishes  that  the  stand- 
ards which  apply  to  certain  businesses 
do  not  apply  to  farms. 

Today,  under  the  law,  retail  businesses 
are  exempted  if  the  volume  of  sales  is 
under  $1  million.  The  bUl  before  us 
would  reduce  that  standard  to  $250,000. 
Whatever  the  type  of  business,  large  or 
small,  if  it  attains  a  certain  dollar  volume 
of  sales.  Its  employees  are  covered  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

There  is  uniformity  between  business 
establishments.  But  you  cannot  seciu« 
such  a  standard  of  uniformity  between 
farms.  The  Department  of  Labor  at- 
tempts to  set  as  a  uniform  standard  the 
use  by  an  employer  of  500  man -days  of 
labor  In  a  quarter  in  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  In  such  a  case,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  farmer  would  be  covered 
for  minimum  wages. 

So,  If  our  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
larms  whose  sales  are  less  than  $250,000 
aimuaUy  and  much  less  might  be  cov- 
ered, while  other  businesses  whose  sales 
were  less  than  $250,000  would  not  be 
■  covered.    This  is  unfair. 

It  is  estimated  500  man-days  of  work 
m  a  quarter  would  mean  that  on  the 


average  only  farms  employing  seven  or 
more  workers  would  be  affected.  But 
this  would  not  alwasrs  be  so,  for  the  farm 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  business  where 
people  work  5  days  a  week,  and  as  if 
nothing  is  done  on  the  farm  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  The  cows  are  not  milked, 
the  chickens  fed,  the  crops  are  not  tend- 
ed. And  what  about  dalir  farms,  where 
work  continues  7  days  a  week?  The 
truth  is  that  these  new  sections  of  the 
bill  would  cover  some  farms  employing 
fewer  than  seven  employees. 

There  is  another  section  In  the  bUl 
that  I  do  not  believe  has  been  mentioned 
on  the  fioor,  and  I  now  refer  to  it.  What 
is  a  man-day?  In  one  section  the  cri- 
terion of  coverage  is  stated  to  be  an  ag- 
gregate of  500  man-days  in  any  one 
calendar  quarter.  In  another  section  of 
the  bill,  section  103(u).  a  man-day  is 
defined  as  any  day  during  any  portion  of 
which  an  employee  performs  any  agricul- 
tural labor. 

I  am  sure  the  manager  will  agree- with 
me,  as  I  propose  a  theoretical  case,  v.hich 
might  not  occur  but  could  occur.  If  for 
3  months  there  were  to  be  a  drought,  or 
fioods,  or  continuing  rains,  and  if  a  7- 
man  force  came  to  the  farm  for  work 
everyday,  and  stayed  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  worked  an  hour,  and  then  went 
their  way,  at  the  end  of  3  months,  if 
they  had.  as  a  group,  worked  500  hours, 
it  would  be  counted  as  500  man-days 
under  the  act,  and  the  farm  employer 
and  his  employees  would  then  come  un- 
der the  coverage  of  the  act. 

This  Illustrates  the  vagueness  and  the 
unfairness  of  the  standard.  It  shows 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  at- 
tempting to  apply  to  farm  operators  the 
same  standards  that  it  applies  to  busi- 
ness, although  they  are  entirely  different. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  If 
it  is  not  correct  that  the  definition  of  a 
man -day  is  any  part  of  a  day  actually 
worked? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 
If  a  man  came  to  the  field  and  worked 
only  a  half -hour,  he  would  be  considered 
as  having  worked  that  day.  If  he 
worked  18  hours  a  day,  he  would  still  be 
considered  as  having  vrorked  1  day.  So 
if  a  man  works  13.  14,  15,  or  16  hours — 
and  I  have  worked  in  the  wheat  harvest 
that  much  or  longer — it  Is  still  counted 
as  1  man -day.  This  provision  was 
drawn  up  to  favor  the  fanners,  and  not 
to  favor  the  employees. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  a  man  employs 
someone  to  do  his  chores  for  a  few  hours 
every  day,  that  also  is  a  man-day,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  if  he  works 
as  a  hired  employee  for  part  of  a  day. 
That  Is  to  keep  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee from  having  to  keep  a  timeclock 
or  a  bunch  of  records. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  proposition, 
spelled  out  in  the  report  and  speeches, 
that  it  would  only  affect  the  farmer  who 
employed,  on  the  average,  seven  or  more 
employees,  is  not  an  absolute  figure? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  that  Is 
correct.  To  me  It  Is  inconceivable  that  a 
farmer  would  hire  somebody  to  come  and 
feed  his  hogs  in  the  morning,  somebody 


else  at  noon,  and  someone  else  in  the 
afternoon,  and  be  \fllllng  to  say,  "I  have 
had  3  full  days  of  employees."  Conceiv- 
ably, he  could  have  a  man  for  an  hour 
each  day,  and  seven  men  per  day,  but  I 
never  saw  a  fanner  like  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  a  fanner  had  a  sea- 
sonal crop,  he  mlglit  have  15  or  20  em- 
ployees for  a  short  period,  but  the  rest 
of  the  year,  if  he  employed  only  1  or  2 
he  would  still  come  under  the  provision? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  this  is  by 
quarters.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
there  were  time  to  discuss  at  greater 
length  the  unfair  provisions  and  effect 
of  this  new  amendment.  A  uniform 
stsuidard  is  impossible  for  farms. 

The  prices  which  farmers  receive  for 
their  production  in  relatioruhip  to 
parity  Is  lower  them  at  any  time  before 
World  War  II.  Wo  want  farm  labor  to 
be  paid  fairly,  and  wages  for  farm  labor 
have  advanced,  and  on  many  farms, 
houses  and  gardens  are  available  to 
lat)or.  But  a  farmer  with  low  prices  can 
only  pay  what  his  produce  can  bear. 

He  will  be  forced  to  go  out  of  business 
or.  If  he  Is  able  to  do  so,  mechanize  his 
farm.  This  bill  will  drive  away  from 
the  farm  the  young,  the  old,  and  the  un- 
skilled, and  they  will  march  toward  the 
cities,  where  there  are  too  many  un- 
skilled and  untrained  people  today. 

I  have  supported  wiinimnm  wage  bills. 
I  have  supported  organized  labor  in 
their  worthy  objectives.  But  we  know 
that  this  is  a  movement  toward,  finally, 
the  organization  of  farm  labor  over  this 
coimtry.  This,  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  is  a  back-door  way  of  doing  it. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  people  in  this 
country  remain  free  from  the  conform- 
ity which  is  envelc«)lng  our  coimtry. 
The  farmer  has  been  an  Individualist. 
He  has  been  a  refreshing  figure  in  our 
country.  But  we  aeem  to  drive  always 
further  and  further  toward  conformity. 
I  hope  very  much  that  our  amendment 
will  be  EKiopted,  and  the  present  exemp- 
tion from  agriculture  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sranns],  after 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  primarily  to 
Sena  tort  who  are  not  familiar  with  farm- 
ing operations  and  the  actual  problem 
the  farmer  Is  up  against,  I  point  out, 
first,  that  the  farmer  sells  only  the  raw 
product,  usually — the  raw  product,  where 
the  profit  Is  never  large.  The  profit 
comes  In  the  processing,  all  the  additions 
and  refinements,  the  retailing,  and  the 
things  that  go  on  after  the  farmer  has 
relinquished  his  crop.  All  he  receives 
comes  from  the  initial  sale  of  the  raw 
product. 
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The  next  thins  I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  1b  that  there  Is  a  tremendous 
difference  In  the  productive  or  yield 
capacity  of  different  tjrpes  of  land.  We 
are  legislating  here  for  the  very  poor 
land;  It  may  be  poor,  but  It  Is  all  the 
people  who  depend  on  It  for  a  living  have. 
A  farmer's  land  may  be  medium  produc- 
tive, or  It  might  be  of  higher  fertility,  or 
of  the  highest;  but  the  poor  land  Is 
bound  by  this  law,  Just  the  same  as  all 
the  rest. 

Further  the  farmer  also  has  to  carry 
the  burden  of  seasonal  fluctuations.  In 
an  Industry,  if  the  owner  puts  a  certain 
amount  of  material  into  a  machine,  he 
knows  about  what  will  come  out  of  it. 
A  farmer  never  knows,  when  he  plants, 
what  the  season  is  going  to  mean  to  him, 
or  what  the  yield  will  be,  or  whether 
there  will  be  any  yield. 

Another  thing — and  we  might  as  well 
admit  It — Is  the  fact  that  we  are  talking 
about,  generally  speaking,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  them,  a  poorer  type  of  worker. 
His  production  per  hour  is  lower,  and 
generally  he  has  less  ability  and  less 
Judgment. 

So,  by  enacting  this  legislation,  we 
would  be  piling  one  burden  and  one 
imcertainty  on  top  of  another.  The 
farmer  Is  called  on  to  carry  all  the  load. 
Mention  has  been  made  here  of  the  cot- 
ton farmers.  Mr.  President,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  people  who  live 
on  the  land  and  produce  cotton  have  me- 
chanical cotton  pickers,  or  have  access 
to  mechanical  cotton  pickers.  The  pick- 
r  Ing  m\ist  be  done  by  hand.  There  are 
many  other  things  about  a  cotton  crop 
that  have  to  be  done  by  hand,  or  largely 
by  hand,  like  cleaning  out  the  grass,  and 
the  thinning  out  of  the  cotton,  or  chop- 
ping It,  as  it  Is  called.  We  are  getting 
right  down  to  the  hub  of  things,  where 
these  matters  count,  and  poor  land  or 
medium  land  cannot  carry  the  load  that 
we  would  be  imposing  by  this  bill. 

I  refer  to  my  home  community  where 
we  had  many  small  farmers  when  I  was  a 
small  boy. 

There  was  a  day  when  that  was  a  very 
happy,  thriving.  Industrious  community. 
Everybody  worked.  A  man's  word  was 
his  bond.  Everybody  paid  his  debts,  and 
almost  everybody  went  to  church.  There 
might  have  been  poverty,  according  to 
present  standards  as  we  have  heard  them 
stated  recently,  but  we  did  not  know  it: 
and  we  were  not  expecting  anything  from 
a  Government  program. 

Now  that  situation  has  changed,  of 
course,  and  the  very  ones  who  are  now 
preaching  about  the  sin  of  poverty  are,  or 
a  great  many  of  them,  supporting  this 
bill,  which  would  create  the  very  condi- 
tions about  which  they  complain.  Be- 
cause If  the  freight  Is  more  than  the 
traffic  will  bear,  we  are  going  to  destroy 
the  employer,  and  we  will  leave  the  em- 
ployee who  Is  willing  to  work  without  a 
Job. 

Nothing  could  be  more  serious.  No 
legislation  will  come  before  the  Senate 
this  year  that  is  of  any  more  serious  con- 
sequence to  these  little  people  than  this 
very  measure  we  are  talking  about  here, 
which  will  ftniah  crushing  the  little  life 
remaining  in  the  small  farm,  and  then. 
as  those  people  drift  to  the  cities,  we  will 


hear  complaints  from  the  very  groups 
some  of  whom  are  sponsoring  this  bill 
about  the  overburdened  condition  of  the 
cities,  l>ecause  they  have  to  take  care  also 
of  the  people  who  are  coming  In  from  the 
farm. 

Mr.  President,  whene  are  we  going? 
We  are  going  in  opposite  directions  on 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  enough 
Senators  who  will  realize  that  fact,  who 
will  face  the  realities  of  life  and  will 
vote  to  let  the  exemptions,  as  they  apply 
under  present  law,  continue  to  apply. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLAhfD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  fof  his  remarks.  I 
am  happy,  now,  to  yieli  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  makes 
an  excellent  statement,  and  I  also  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  Che  Senator  from 
Kentucky  raised  a  very  important  point, 
that  you  cannot  compute  hours  worked 
on  the  farm  the  same  way  you  compute 
them  in  a  factory  or  a  store  or  some  other 
place. 

Indeed,  the  committee  recognized  that. 
On  page  10,  the  committee  report  states: 

The  committee  exempted  from  the  agri- 
cultural coverage  provlslCn  of  the  bill  10.000 
employees  who  are  prlacipally  engaged  in 
the  range  production  of  livestock. 

The  committee  says  these  are  peculiar 
circumstances  that  cause  this  exemption, 
and  the  reason  for  it,  as  stated  in  the 
very  next  paragraph  on  page  10.  is  that 
these  employees  in  the  range  production 
of  livestock  are  qiute  often  on  a  standby 
basis,  waiting  for  the  time  and  the  need 
to  arise  when  they  must  work. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  makes  the 
very  same  point,  with  great  validity,  in 
regard  to  farmworker*.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
indicate  to  us  that  this  provision  will 
have  an  effect  only  on  the  large  producer. 
Five  hundred  man-hours  in  any  given 
quarter  wHI  automaticully  make  this  bill 
apply  to  any  particular  farmer  in  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year. 

A  retail  merchant  ^^-ho  may  have  more 
than  7  people  working  for  him — he  may 
have  15,  16,  or  17 — sjad  who  does  'ess 
than  $250,000  gross  business  during  a 
year  will  be  exempt.  However,  the 
farmer  with  7  employees  and  500  man- 
hours  per  day  would  fall  under  the  cover- 
age of  the  act  for  the  entire  year. 

The  point  will  be  made  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  only  for  the  large  producers,  aiid 

that  might  be  so  to  a  Igrge  extent.  How- 
ever, the  small  producer,  when  he  goes 
Into  the  market  for  fajm  labor,  will  com- 
pete with  the  large  producer.  He  is  not 
going  to  hire  employees  unless  he  meets 
the  minimum  requirement,  and  so  we 
might  as  well  put  them  all  under  this 
provision. 

I  think  the  history  of  farming  opera- 
tions will  show  that,  where  the  cost 
Increases  and  the  price-cost  squeeze  gets 
tighter  and  tighter,  the  first  step  of  the 
farm  producer  is  to  mechanize  and  go 
to  equipment  and  industrialize  as  much 
as  he  can. 

If  he  does  this  under  the  minimum 
wage  requirements.  tl»is  will  be  another 


step  to  push  the  family  farmer  oS  the 
farm,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  U- 
lustrated  so  vividly  in  his  statement. 

I  think  also,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  bill  provides  in  1967  for  $1  an  hour! 
in  1968  for  $1.15  an  hour,  and  in  1969! 
for  $1.30  an  hour.  Every  time  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  modified,  it  will  require  a 
greater  minimum  wage  increase — justi- 
fied, I  am  sure,  in  many  industries. 

The  wages  and  hours  covered  under 
the  bill  since  1938  have  a  good  and  valid 
purpose. 

There  will  also  be  an  increase,  and  the 
net  result  will  be  to  place  the  lamily 
farmer  in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
the  great  producer  in  regard  to  dipping 
into  the  labor  market. 

For  whatever  validity  the  American 
farm  has  on  the  scene  today,  the  pending 
bill  is  a  blow  against  that  institution  of 
American  life.  I  would  hope  that  indeed 
the  manager  of  the  bill  would  make  some 
statement  regarding  the  range  cattle- 
raisers  and  the  fanners  I  have  mentioned 
here  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  22  niinutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  issue  is  very  clearly  drawn 
here. 

It  is  a  matter  of  preserving  the  family 
farmer  in  America.    If  we  want  to  pre- 
serve the  family  farmer  in  America,  we  . 
will  vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion is  partly  to  protect  these  low  paid 
people  and  partly  to  protect  the  family 
farmer  in  America. 

We  have  3.5  million  farms  remaining 
in  our  country  today.  Two  million  of 
those  farms  do  not  hire  even  one  farm 
laborer.  The  pending  bill  covers  only 
1.6  percent  of  the  farm  operators  in 
America.  It  covers  the  big  industrialized 
farms  with  hundreds  of  employees. 

The  bill  is  a  bill  to  try  to  save  the 
family  farmer  so  that  the  man  »111  not 
be  driven  off  the  farm  and  into  the  city 
and  into  economic  oblivion. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  For  those  Sen- 
ators who  do  not  know  it,  the  National 
Farmers  Union  does  not  represent  non- 
farmowners.  It  is  a  union  of  farm- 
owners.  I  have  been  to  their  conven- 
tions. The  National  Farmers  Union  is 
composed  of  farmowners. 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  in  a  let- 
ter under  date  of  August  22,  1966.  have 
this  to  say: 

The  family  farmer  asks  you  to  protect  his 
farm  Income  by  voting  for  a  minimum  wage 

for  farm  labor. 

The  National  Farmers  XJnlon.  through  con- 
vention action,  strongly  supports  the  mint- 
mum  wage  bin  and  Its  provision  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  farm  labor  as  protectlpn  for 
Income  for  the  family  farmer. 

No  longer  should  the  family  farmer  M 
forced  to  compete  with  60  cents  an  hour 
labor  during  the  spring  and  summer  and 
then  as  a  taxpayer  be  asked  to  support  the 
same  farm  laborers  and  their  famUles  dunng 
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the   winter    months    through    welfare    p.iv- 
ments. 

The  big  operators  hire  them  for  har- 
vest, kick  them  back  to  the  city  after 
the  harvest  is  completed,  and  let  the 
family  farmers  pay  higher  taxes  with 
which  to  pay  the  welfare  payments  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  keep  the  farm  laborers 
alive  so  that  tlie  big  operators  may  get 
those  farm  laborers  back  and  work  them 
again  the  next  spring. 

mis  bill  will  separate  the  people  in 
Congress  who  are  willing  to  save  the 
family  farmers.  That  is  the  biggest  is- 
sue in  the  bill — whether  w%are  going  to 
protect  the  family  farmer  and  give  him 
support. 

Texas  has  over  300,000  family  farms — 
more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Corporate  agriculture  has  not  taken  over 
in  Texas,  as  it  has  in  some  other  States. 
We  are  still  the  stronghold  of  the  family 
farmer,  with  nearly  400.000  REA  users, 
more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter  from 
the  National  Farmers  Union; 

This  bill  Mil!  cover  farm  laborers  working 
on  fewer  than  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms,  fewer  than  78.000  farms. 

Actually,  the  bill  covers  only  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  farms  in  the  Nation,  but 
those  1.6  percent  employ  390.000  under- 
paid farmworkers:  70  percent  of  hired 
farmworkers  earned  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour;  50  percent  earned  less  than  $1  an 
hour:  and  34  percent  earned  less  than 
75  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   YARBOROUGH.     I  yield  on  the 

time  of  the  Senator,  not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  time  on  the  bill.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to 
testify  and  did  testify  on  this  bill.  I  find 
no  record  of  it  in  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  did  not 
testify. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  tell  me  why 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  represent- 
ing the  farming  community,  was  not 
asked  to  testify  and  did  not  testify  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  at 
that  time,  the  subcommittee  thereof, 
was  the   Honorable   Pat   McNamara.   of 

Michigan,  who  has  since  passed  away 
with  a  malignancy. 

I  cannot  answer  the  question.  Two 
volumes  of  testimony  were  taken  while 
Senator  McNamara  was  chairman.  One 
volume  of  testimony  was  taken  in  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
special  subcommittee.  Another  volume 
was  taken  by  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  That  hearing  was 
presided  over  by  another  Senator. 

Hearings  were  held  for  over  2  years. 
1  was  not  chairman  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee at  that  time.  I  am  not  in- 
l^^med  as  to  the  answer  to  the  question, 
rhe  admlnistraUon  was  asked  for  Its 


views  and  the  administration  designat' d 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  present  the 
views  of  the  administration 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  is  that,  in 
the  taking  of  testimony  for  2  ye^s,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  not  asked 
to  testify  and  did  not  testify  at  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wil- 
liams], who  was  chairman  of  the  Migra- 
tory Labor  Subcommittee  that  held  one 
part  of  the  hearings,  advises  me  that  the 
SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  was  invited  to 
testify.  The  executive  department 
reached  the  decision  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment should  present  the  administra- 
tion views.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  invited  to  testify.  I  have 
b>een  informed  by  the  Senator  who  pre- 
sided over  about  one-fourth  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  decision 
was  made  by  the  administration  that, 
not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  speak  for  the 
administration  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  was  the  decision  of  the  Secretarj- 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  the  decision  of 
the  administration.  It  was  an  adminis- 
tration decision  to  have  one  spokesman. 
The  statistics  are  being  kept  in  the  Labor 
Department.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  selected  to  represent  the  adminis- 
tration. I  assume  that  he  represented 
the  whole  administration,  unless  the  con- 
trary is  shown. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  say  that  the  pending  bill  does 
not  cover  more  tlian  2  percent  of  the 
farms  in  America? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  covers  less 
than  2  percent.  The  bill  docs  not  apply 
to  98.4  percent  of  the  faims  of  America. 

A  farmer  must  have  seven  workers  on 
a  farm  in  order  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  we  are  concerned 
with  in  this  measure  is  1.6  percent  of  the 
farms? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  One  and  six- 
tenths  percent  of  the  farms,  and  39  per- 
cent of  the  workers,  because  the  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  farms  are  the  big  ones  which 
hire  39  percent  of  all  farm  labor  in 
America.  Of  the  3.5  million  farms  in 
America,  2  million  farms  do  not  hire  ev- 
en one  man  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senatoivfrom 
Texas  has  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  very  perceptive  question. 

I  am  continuing  now  with  this  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  to  me.  dated  August  22  of  tliis 
year : 

These  plant  farms  generally  have  paid  the 
lowest  wages. 

There  has  been  talk  about  wages  be- 
coming high.  The  little  family  farmer 
is  going  out  of  business.  He  would  be 
ashamed  to  pay  some  of  the  wages  the 
big  corporate  types  of  enterprises  pay. 


I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  represent- 
ing the  largest  State  in  farm  acreage  In 
the  Union,  that  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  the  big  farms.  That  was  shown 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maiyland  this  year  offered  his  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  price  crop  support  pay- 
ments based  on  the  size  of  the  farm.  He 
would  deny  the  big  farms  the  right  to 
grow  those  crops.  I  have  always  voted 
for  price  supports,  to  keep  a  viable  and 
prosperous  agriculture.  I  have  voted  to 
let  them  have  all  their  payments.  I  have 
voted  against  any  limitation.  But  when 
the  farmer  draws  the  big  price  crop  sup- 
port, he  should  not  b^  paying  the  lowest 
farm  wages  in  the  Nation. 

This  is  what  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  representing  the  family  farmers 
of  America,  says: 

Only  those  corporete  type  and  very  large 
farms  employing  more  than  eight  full-time 
farm  workers,  or  equivalent,  win  be  covered. 
It  wai  not  include  those  farmers  hiring  a 
number  of  loi-al  housewives  and  high  school 
students  to  pick  crops  at  harvest  time  for 
a  week  or  two. 

This  is  a  bare  bones  bill  as  far  as  farm 
labor  minimum  wage  is  concerned  We  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.B.  13712  as  it  stands,  by 
the  Congress. 

Signed,  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

Mr.  GrORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  bare  bones  descrip- 
tion would  hardly  fit  the  exemption  of 
the  large  King  Ranch. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  voted  against 
that  amendment.  The  committee  did 
adopt  an  amendment  to  exempt  the  range 
production  cattle,  and  it  gives  those  cat- 
tle raisers  an  advantage  over  a  stock 
farmer  who  has  a  little  farm  and  is  rais- 
ing a  few  head  of  stock  on  his  farm. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  any  range 
production  in  Tennessee  or  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  is  the  economic 
difference  in  producing  a  calf  on  an  acre 
that  is  called  a  ranch  in  Texas  and  on 
an  acre  that  is  called  a  farm  in  Termes- 
see? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
will  have  to  refer  to  the  people  who  sup- 
ported that  amendment.  In  order  to  get 
an  answer.  I  opposed  the  amendment. 
I  did  not  favor  it. 

I  think  there  is  an  old  song  in  Okla- 
homa, "The  Farmer  and  the  Rancher 
Should  Be  Friends."  If  we  pass  a  farm 
labor  bill  exempting  ranchers  but  includ- 
ing fanners,  I  do  not  think  it  will  foster 
friendship. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  accept 
an  amendment  to  ■equalize  the  situation? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  not  the 
question  immediately  before  us.  I  do  not 
know  what  my  authority  would  be  in  that 
respect,  the  committee  having  voted. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, there  has  been  talk  about  labor 
unions  attempting  to  take  over  farmers. 

Most  of  the  appeals  I  have  had  in  this 
matter  have  been  from  labor.  The  ap- 
peals have  come  from  people  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  human  beings.  I  have 
telegrams  and  letters  from  various  social 
organizations  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
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XJSJi..  dated  August  18,  signed  by  their 
/Southwestern  field  representative.  In 
thlsletter  they  say: 

I  urge  yotir  support  for  aay  additional 
legislation  to  bring  farm  labor  under  tbe 
protective  legialatlon  accorded  otber  em- 
ployeea  in  our  Nation. 

I  continue  to  be  appalled  at  tbe  lack  of 
concern  of  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
woiild  continue  to  cripple  and  slowly  murder 
the  majority  of  our  seasonal  agricultural 
workers,  and  their  famlUee.  when  these  work- 
ers have  enabled  us  In  so  many  ways  as  a 
nation  to  have  an  abundance  and  prosperity 
denied  the  agricultural  worker  segment  of 
our  economy.  Tbe  sbame  of  this  situation 
la  known  throughout  the  world  as  testi- 
mony of  our  lack  of  concern  for  the  farm 
labour  and  his  family  regardless  of  race  or 
cultural  heritage. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  legislation 
would  raise  the  prices  to  people  who  buy 
things.  The  National  Consumers  League, 
writing  to  me  oh  August  22,  said: 

We  also  believe  that  it  la  unconscionable 
to  guarantee  only  75  cents  an  hour  for  farm 
workers,  which  Is  what  would  be  the  pay 
for  a  large  number.  If  employers  are  per- 
mitted to  adjust  their  wage  scales  to  pro- 
vide a  •1.00  average  hourly  wage,  rather 
than  a  flat  Sl.OO  minimum  for  all  workers. 

The  economy  of  our  country  has  surely 
reached  the  point  where  such  discrimination 
against  our  shamefully  exploited  farm 
workers  Is  inexcusable.  No  war  against  pov- 
erty has  any  real  meaning  when  a  govern- 
ment sanctions  a  wage  so- far  beneath  the 
poverty  level  for  a  significant  section  of  our 
working  population. 

The  League  hopes  you  will  support  the 
modest  proposals  of  the  original  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  rather  than  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  this 
Wll — ^I  hate  to  confess  this,  but- 1  am 
forced  to,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— was  emasculated  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  when 
that  committee  exempted  the  range  pro- 
duction of  cattle  and  put  an  average  in 
the  bill  as  a  minimum  wage  instead  of  a 
dollar  as  a  minimum  wage. 

These  are  protests  from  people  who 
are  concerned  about  people  as  human 
beLigs. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  August  23.  from 
the  General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church: 

We  urge  your  support  for  strengthening 
provisions  of  S.  1089.  minimum  wage  bill. 
Omission  of  chUd  labor  ban  would  represent 
legislative  Irreeponalblllty:  75^  an  hour  mini- 
mum for  farm  workers  Is  indefensibly  low. 

We  have  teleffranu  from  the  Christian 
Sodal  Relations  Womans  Division  Board 
of  MlsslonB  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
administrative  director  of  the  Latin 
American  Bureau  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Council. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor, 
headed  by  Frank  P.  Oraham,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  A.  Philip  Randolph,  as 
conunlttee  chairman.  They  urge  that 
this  bill  be  brought  back  up  to  the  House 
level,  at  least.  They  point  out  that  the 
$40  a  week  minimum  wage  under  the 
average  provisions  that  were  Put  in  the 
Senate  amendment  becomes  $30  a  week : 

It  is  thus  with  gnat  urgency  that  w«  aak 
you  to  ewmtne  this  n«w  bill.  Aaaasalng  forty 
hoon  ot  bam  manual  labor  at  thirty  dollars 
a  WMk  In  1966  U  bad  enough.   To  Mk  a  man 


to  support  a  wife  and  4hlld  on  It  U  an  In- 
sult to  his  right  to  live  with  dignity. 

We  are  hopeful  that  dhanges  will  be  made 
from  the  floor  to  correct  this  Impossible  situ- 
ation. We  respectfully  Mk  you  to  lend  your 
support  to  the  original  bill  aa  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  $30  voted  by  the  committee  is  in- 
defensible to  say  the  least.  The  Senate 
should  add  more  and  return  to  the  House 
level. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr-  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  YARBOROUG5.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  if  important  to  have 
an  interpretation  of  certain  sections  of 
the  bill.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  turn  to 
page  38,  section  103,  which  defines  "em- 
ployee." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGB.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  yield  himself  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  I  shall  nee^. 

Mr.  YARBOROUG^.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  from  my 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  like  to  describe  a  situation 
which,  I  believe,  is  familiar  in  agricul- 
ture— the  practice  of  sharecropping.  I 
know  it  is  customary  in  my  State,  and  I 
£im  sure  if  is  true  la  other  States,  for 
farmowners,  or  perhaps  lessees,  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  farmers  to  share 
crops.  Perhaps  the  owner  of  the  farm 
will  furnish  land,  and  a  house,  might  fur- 
nish seed,  and  perhans  furnish  fertilizer, 
depending  upon  the  agreement  that  is 
made.  At  the  close  of  the  crop  year, 
when  the  crop  has  been  harvested  and 
sold,  the  owner  and  the  sharecropper 
will  share  the  proceeds,  usually  half  and 
half. 

Would  the  emplosees  of  the  share- 
cropper be  considered  employees  under 
the  bill,  and  would  the  farmowner  be 
liable  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
employees  of  the  sharecropper? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  In  the  many 
days  that  the  bill  wag  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  by  the  full 
committee,  the  question  arose  time 
after  time:  When  is  a  sharecropper  an 
Independent  oontractjor,  and  when  is  he 
an  employee  of  the  landowner  who  rents 
the  land?  That  question  was  debated 
at  length.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt,  the  committee  spelled  out  its 
Intent,  at  pages  10  aad  11  of  the  report. 
beginning  with  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  10:  y 

During  the  consideritlon  of  agricultural 
labor  coverage,  the  coiQmlttee  discussed  the 
issue  of  who  is  an  employee  of  tbe  fanner 
and  how  to  determine  whether  a  person  is 
an  Independent  contraoltor.  Section  3  ot  the 
act  defines  the  terms  "fcmploy."  "employee," 
and  "employer."  It  is  also  clear  that  if  a 
pwrson  Is  an  Independeat  contractor  and  not 
an  employee  of  the  a^icultural  employer, 
neither  the  independeat  contractor  nor  his 
employees  would  be  eosployeee  of  such  em- 
ployer. Nor  could  the  man-days  worked 
of  such  employees  be  founted  toward  such 
agricultural  employer. 

In  other  words,  if  the  renter,  the  per- 
son who  rents  the  farm  from  the  owner, 
is  an  independent  contractor,  the  em- 
ployees are  his  own  employees,  and  not 
those  of  the  owner  o£  the  land  who  rents 
it  to  him. 


Mr.  COOPER.  In  any  case,  would  It 
be  possible,  on  any  farm,  under  any  con- 
tract made  by  a  farmowner  or  a  lessee 
with  a  sharecropper,  for  the  employees 
of  the  sharecropper  to  claim  that  in  addi- 
tion  to  their  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  crop,  the  farm  owner  owed  them 
more,  because  of  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  added  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  not  under 
this  provision.  I  had  not  completed  read- 
ing the  report : 

However,  such  independent  contractor  mav 
well  qualify  as  an  agricultural  employer  and 
be  subject  to  the  coverage  of  the  act  unless 
otherwise  exempted.  This  same  Issue  was 
raised  during  the  House  debate  with  regard 
to  the  status  of  certain  share  croppers  a.".d 
tenant  farmers.  The  same  tests  apply  as 
stated  In  the  House  report. 

The  Supreme  Court  iln  Rutherford  Food 
Corp.  v.  McComb.  331  U.S.  722  )1947i)  has 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  single  rule  or 
test  for  determining  whether  an  Individual 
is  an  employee  or  an  indej>endent  contrac- 
tor, but  that  the  "total  situation  controls." 
In  general  an  employee,  as  distinguished  from 
a  person  who  is  engaged  In  a  business  of  his 
own.  is  one  who  "follows  the  usual  path  of  an 
employee"  and  Is  dependent  on  the  business 
which  he  serves.  As  an  aid  in  assessing  the 
total  situation,  the  Court  mentioned  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  classifications 
which  should  be  considered.  Among  those 
are— 

( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  the  services  ren- 
dered are  an  Integral  part  of  the  principal's 
bu.slness; 

(2)  The  permanency  of  the  relationship: 

(3)  The  oppKjrtunltles  for  profit  or  loss: 

(4)  The  initiative.  Judgment,  or  foresight 
exercised  by  the  one  who  performs  the  serv- 
ices: 

(5)  The  amount  of  investments;  and 

(6)  The  degree  of  control  which  the  prin- 
cipal has  in  the  situation. 

The  committee  fully  subscribes  to  these 
criteria  and  to  the  principle  that  the  total 
situation  in  a  given  case,  not  Just  a  particular 
criterion,  must  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  an  individual  is  an  employee  or  an 
independent  contractor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  it  be  necessary 
to  prove  in  every  case  that  the  sharecrop- 
per, even  though  he  has  his  share  of  the 
proceeds,  was  an  independent  contrac- 
tor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  renter  or 
tenant  came  in  and  claimed  he  was  an 
independent  employee,  yes.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  have  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  was.  Of  course,  these 
tests  would  apply. 

In  the  section  of  the  coimtry  from 
which  I  come,  and  in  which  I  grew  up. 
when  you  finished  plowing  ground  that 
is  called  laying  by.  The  worker  would 
then  go  to  work  for  other  people.  This 
was  customary  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
whether  the  worker  went  and  cut  cross- 
ties,  did  other  work,  or  went  to  town. 
That  could  be  the  case  of  the  big  operator 
who  farmed  out  iiis  employees  and  said. 
"You  are  my  tenant."  But  in  the  aver- 
age relationship  there  would  not  be  any 
question.  The  tenant  bosses  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  knows 
farming. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  know  farm- 
ing. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  would  suggest  thli 
case  to  the  Senator.  After  the  crop  h« 
been — as  the  Senator  said — "laid  by. 
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and  later  sold,  the  sharecropper's  share 
of  the  proceeds  would  be  $5,000.  He  re- 
ceives $5,000.  Could  he  or  his  employees 
come  back  and  say,  "I  worked  a  suflacient 
number  of  hovirs  to  receive  $6,000"? 
Could  he  do  that? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  could  not.  if 
he  was  not  an  employee.  He  could  bring 
the  claim,  but  he  could  not  recover. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Suppose,  after  they 
make  this  contract,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, that  the  tobacco  is  put  in  the 
barn.  But  before  it  is  sold,  the  tobacco 
unfortuiiately  burns.  Could  the  share- 
cropper come  in  then  and  say.  "I  want 
$5,000.  or  $1,000  for  the  labor  I  put  in"? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  would  be  the 
total  situation  in  a  given  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  in  the  background  of  sharecropping 
or  renting  contracts,  as  I  have  described, 
it  is  the  kind  of  agreement  where  the 
employees  of  the  sharecropper  would  not 
be  employees  of  the  farm  owner,  in  the 
sense  of  coverage  for  minimum  wages? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Not  under  the 
sharecropping  arrangements  that  pre- 
vailed where  I  grew  up  in  Texas.  There 
are  two  types.  Three  and  four  were  the 
customary  types  where  the  tenant  fur- 
nished himself  with  tools,  horses,  mules, 
tractors,  food,  and  the  landowner  got 
one-fourth  of  the  cotton  which  was  crop 
and  a  third  of  the  cotton  for  rent. 

In  the  other  situation,  he  furnished 
the  horses,  mules,  tractors,  wagons  and 
food  and  shared  50-50.  That  type  of 
contract  has  gone  out  of  existence. 
notably  after  the  campaign  of  Farmer 
Jim,  who  said  that  this  was  an  uncon- 
scionable contract.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Tliat 
type  of  50-50  arrangement  was  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  in  Texas,  but  that  type  of  contract 
is  practically  gone. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  that  type  in 
my  State,  usually  called  renters. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  called 
the  "furnishing"  contract. 

Mr  COOPER.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  in  the  cases  I  have  given,  it 
would  be  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
that  the  employees  of  the  renter  or  share- 
cropper would  not  be  employees  of  the 
farmowner  for  coverage  designated 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  farmowner 
would  not  be. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  There  are  other  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  speak  in  opposition. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  ask  one 
question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  66  minutes  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  COOPER.  This  will  take  1 
Diinute. 

I  am  not  trying  to  make  a  special  case, 
wt  would  the  exemption  given  in  sub- 
^tlon  (3)  on  page  39  apply  to  any  em- 
ployer who  was  principally  engaged  in 
jne  production  of  livestock  on  any  farm 
0^  any  size? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  This  Is  tied  tc. 
we  employee: 

J^y  individual  who  is  employed  by  an  em- 
\mxZ  ?°8*B«<1  In  agriculture  if  such  Indi- 
"a«*l  U  prtnclpaUy  engaged  in  the  range 
Pfwlucuon  of  Uvestock. 


Not  the  employer,  but  the  emplovee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  that  include 
employees  on  any  type  farm  where  they 
were  engaged  principally  in  the  produc- 
tion of  livestock  without  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  farm  or  the  number  of  live- 
stock? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  is  range 
production   of   livestock. 

Mr.  COOPER.    What  does 'nat  mean? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Fef  j  production 
would  not  be  range  prodi  ction  of  live- 
stock. There  are  stock  farms  where  they 
raise  all  the  food  on  the  farms,  and  feed 
cows  and  steers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  any  Umlt  on 
the  number  of  head? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  written 
into  the  bill  with  regard  to  range  produc- 
tion. There  was  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  are  farmers  in 
my  State  whose  principal  production  is 
livestock.    Would  they  be  exempt? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  was 
adopted  in  committee.  It  was  discussed 
a  great  deal.  This  language  was  agreed 
to  as  the  committee  language.  Beyond 
that.  I  am  not  prepared  to  attempt  to 
interpret  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  know  that  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill  must  be  made  by 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  Thus, 
we  are  relying  upon  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  interpret  this  section  for  us. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Other  language 
was  in  there.  The  language  was  limited 
to  range  production. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  have 
my  State  receive  the  same  protection,  if 
it  is  given  to  another  State. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  committee 
exempted  from  the  agricultural  coverage 
provisions  of  the  bill  10.000  employees 
principally  working  on  range  production 
and  livestock.  That  Is  not  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  exempted.  I  think  it  could 
cover  only  those  working  in  range  pro- 
duction. The  committee  intended  to 
adopt  exemption  for  an  employee  princi- 
pally engaged  in  range  production  of 
livestock.  The  committee  intends  to  ex- 
empt only  those  employees  engaged  in 
activities  which  require  constant  attend- 
ance on  a  standby  basis,  such  as  herding 
and  similar  activities  where  the  compu- 
tation of  hours  of  work  would  be  very 
difficult. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  likely  to  reach 
the  largest  ranches  in  the  country;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Yes;  It  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  npt  believe  that 
is  a  very  elevated  social  object.  Does  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  FAl>fNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  the  intent  of 
this  particular  amendment  is  restrictive. 
It  would  not  apply  only  to  large  ranches; 
it  could  also  apply  to  small  ranches  in 
the  West  which  have  large  acreages — 
perhaps  several  hundred  or  several  thou- 
sand acres  and  a  few  head  of  stock.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  25  or  more  acres  to  1 
head  of  stock.  Thus,  the  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  apply  to  feed  lots  or  to 
any  area  where  the  stock  involved  would 
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l)e  near  headquarters.  In  other  words, 
employees  might  be  away  from  head- 
quarters for  weeks  at  a  time,  on  the 
range. 

A  good  illustration  would  be  the  Basque 
sheepherders  who  are  brought  to  this 
country  from  Spain.  They  are  away 
from  headquarters  for  long  periods  of 
time,  herding  sheep.  It  is  impractical 
for  them  to  keep  time  or  to  con- 
trol their  hours  of  work.  They  may 
be  in  sleeping  bags  at  night,  and  they 
may  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  because  of  predatory  animals  at- 
tacking the  sheep;  then  they  would  go 
out  to  work  again.  Of  course,  that  is 
not  the  common  Wnd  of  farmwork  in 
this  country,  such  as  the  work  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  example.  They  could  be  on 
vast  ranches,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
This  could  also  occur  on  the  small 
ranches. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
there  are  other  Senators  who  desire  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  tunendment. 

1  have  been  yieldlag  so  much  time  to 
answer  questions  on  this  subject.  I 
have  no  desire  to  cut  suiyone  off.  of 
course,  but  time  is  sliding  by.  I  hope 
that  Senators  would  ask  for  time  to 
siJeak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
5ield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  ever  supported  min- 
imum wage  legislation  more  strongly 
than  I  have. 

In  my  experience,  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  a  Senator,  I 
have  always  felt  that  every  American 
should  receive  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work. 

I  have  supported  increases  in  mini- 
mum wages,  first  fmm  75  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar, then  from  $1  to  $1.25.  and  now  from 
$1.25  to  $1.60  an  hour. 

However.  I  do  not  beUeve,  in  all  good 
conscience,  and  with  all  the  Information 
that  I  possess,  both  from  a  study  of  the 
situation  and  from  personal  experience 
in  my  State,  that  the  farm  people  of  this 
Nation  are  ready  for  a  minimum  wage 
law.  It  might  come  to  them  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  when  farm  conditions 
would  be  changed  eo  that  they  could 
meet  the  requirements  of  being  included 
in  a  minimum  wage  law.  However,  at 
this  time.  I  know  that  the  farm  people 
in  my  area  are  not  in  a  position  to  afford 
the  minimum  wage  requirements. 

Therefore,  I  have  cosponsored  with 
mj-  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  to  exclude  farm 
labor  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom,  will  not,  at  this  time,  impose 
even  the  small  amount  of  farm  labor  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  statis- 
tics I  possess,  they  ishow  tliat  only  249 
farmers  in  Tennessee  would  l)e  included. 
However,  I  believe  that  if  even  this  small 
number  were  to  be  included,  it  would^ 
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have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  rest  of 
farm  labor  in  my  State  and  would  even- 
tually set  a  precedent  and  criteria  in  this 
area. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  work 
great  hardship  on  the  small  farmer  who 
now  has  to  depend  on  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  in  order  to  obtain  production 
on  his  farm. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Holland 
amendment  will  be  approved  to  exclude 
farmers  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

However.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  I  am  suppoi  ting  the  major  part  of 
this  legislation  which  would  bring  about 
an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  for 
industrial  and  Interstate  workers. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  mquiry. 

The      PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  How  much  time 
do  I  have  left  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
nine  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Seitator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  discussed  the  number  of  farms 
in  America:  namely.  3,490.000. >  Since  the 
hearing,  we  have  been  asking  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  number  of  workers 
on  the  farms  and  the  number  of  farms 
with  500  man-days  which  hire  enough 
workers  to  have  500  man-days  and  thus 
came  imder  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing blU. 

Out  of  the  4.490,000  farmers  In  Amer- 
ica, only  33,000  farms  would  be  covered 
by  the  bill.  But,  of  the  1.445,000  hired 
workers,  430,000  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

That  brings  It  to  one  and  a  fraction 
percent  of  the  farms  which  would  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill— be- 
tween a  third  and  one-fourth  of  the 
workers:  in  other  words,  such  big  opera- 
tions that  they  are  in  effect  factory 
operations. 

The  table  I  hold  in  my  hand  just  came 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  today. 
They  have  been  continually  working  on 
It  because  the  committee  asked  them  to 
have  this  information  updated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  table  printed  in  the 
RaooRD. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Estimated  number  of  farma  and  hired  farm 

workers  by  farms  meeting  specified  hired 

farm  labor  uae  teats,  IMS 

Man-daya  of  hired  labor  used  in  peak 
quarter: 

Hired 
Farms         UMrkers 
Total 3.480.000     1,446.000 


Mtunber  man-days  of 

hired  workers a.iMe.  OCO    

With     nan-days      at 

hired  workers 544.000     1.015.000 

With  500  man-days  of 

,    hired   workaa 33.000         430.000 


Mr.  YARBOROUGE.  Mr  President.  I 
repjeat,  that  of  the  total  number  of  farms, 
a  majority  hire  no  additional  help.  They 
are  true  family  farma 

In  the  interests  of  taving  time.  I  shall 
not  read  all  the  communications  from  the 
different  organizatioas  in  America  who 
seek  to  better  the  condition  of  our  farm- 
workers, but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  some 
data  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  on 
the  bottom  of  page  19: 

A  1965  survey  of  1.4  million  hired  farm- 
workers Indicated  that  70  percent  earned  less 
than  $1.25  an  liour;  50  percent  earned  less 
than  $1  an  hour;  and  34  percent  earned  less 
than  75  cents  an  hour.  Average  hourly  earn- 
ings In  agriculture  wefe  $1.01  an  hour  on 
July  1.  1966,  In  the  United  States.  In  some 
States  the  average  falls  below  60  cents  an 
hour  and  there  are  reports  of  wages  of  30 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  ask  the  time  be  charged 
to  time  on  the  bill. 

The       PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clei^  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUG^.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimotis"  content  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  lie  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  5  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. 

The  presiding!  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

AaalcrrLTtJBAi.  ic  ;nimum   waoe 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
city  boy,  as  ever>'bo<  y  knows.  Having 
been  here  a  consideiable  time,  by  now 
they  know  it.  I  am  inspired  to  speak 
at  this  time  because  c  nly  a  few  days  ago 
a  farm  boy  by  the  nime  of  Ed  Muskie 
made  one  of  the  mosi  eloquent  speeches 
describing  the  probler  as  of  the  cities  that 
I  have  ever  heard.  So  if  a  farm  boy 
can  speak  about  cities^,  perhaps  I  can  say 
something  about  the  broblems  of  farms. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
minimum  wage  law  4s  I  see  it  looking 
at  it  from  our  point  ojf  view,  in  the  hope 
that  we  would  bring 'into  consideration 
some  other  factors  thjan  those  that  may 
have  been  already  mefitioned. 

To  me  the  most  ii^iportant  aspect  of 
this  move,  which  is  ai^  enormous  reform, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  wa  want  to  keep  them 
down  on  the  farm,  and  not  have  them 
forced  to  go  up  to  the  cities.  We  believe 
that  this  bill  will  m^e  the  farm  more 
attractive,  that  it  will  make  the  farmers 
better  able  to  compete,  rather  than  less 
able,  because  right  now  the  whole  wage 
standard,  as  we  see  it  in  the  figures, 
taken  across  the  board  in  the  country, 
represents  a  low  standard  as  compared 
with  what  is  paid  in  thie  cities.  The  farm 
area  has  been  indicated  as  an  empty 
place  and  withdrawn  from  recreational 
areas,  as  compared  with  places  where 
there  are  things  to  do  and  which  are 
great  places  in  which  to  live.  Why  not 
make  these  rural  places  areas  of  opix>r- 
tunity? 
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The  most  important  aspect  of  this  re- 
port is  the  survey  which  is  found  on  page 
19  of  the  report,  which,  incidentally,  is  a 
magnificent  document,  and  I  should  like 
to  compliment  the  staff  for  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  t« 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
frjm  New  York  in  complimenting  and 
commending  the  staff  on  this  most  sig- 
nificant report.  I  think  it  has  some  of 
the  most  complete  information  I  have 
ever  seen  with  respect  to  a  bill  in  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Senate.  It  is  invaluable 
to  an  understanding  of  the  bill.  I  wish 
to  commend  Mr.  John  Bruff,  and  others 
who  have  worked  in  getting  the  report 
ready.  We  are  grateful  to  them  and  to 
the  whole  staff  of  the  committee,  not 
only  the  staff  of  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, but  the  other  members  of  the  staff. 
We  had  a  leader  of  the  minority  staff 
helping. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  this  time 
in  addition  to  the  5  minutes  I  had 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  additional  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  we  look  at  thr  report, 
we  see  that  of  the  1.5  million  farmwork- 
ers 34  percent  earned  less  than  75  cents 
an  hour  in  1965.  Fifty  percent  earned 
less  than  $1  an  hour.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  of  agricultural  workers 
as  of  July  1,  1966,  was  $1.01  in  the  United 
States. 

Is  it  not  clear  that,  if  there  is  anything 
that  would  drive  people  with  any  kind 
of  enterprise  from  the  farm,  it  would  be 
the  paucity  of  earnings  on  the  farm? 

As  has  been  made  very  clear  here, 
every  effort  has  been  made,  and  indeed 
overmade,  to  exempt  the  family  farms 
where  coverage  is  not  necessary  to  their 
social  viability  and  which  can  last  with- 
out regard  to  the  minimum  wage. 

As  to  the  reward  to  which  agriculture 
is  entitled.  I  point  out  that  here  again 
the  report  is  most  illuminating,  lor  it 
shows  that  the  rate  of  productivity,  the 
output  per  man  hour  in  agriculture  has 
increased  a  little  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  it  has  in  nonagricultural  indus- 
try. Productivity  in  agriculture  was  2.7 
times  as  great  in  1964  as  in  1947.  whereas 
in  nonagricultural  industry  it  was  16 
times  as  great.  So  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
ductivity, there  is  more  than  ample  justi- 
fication for  the  basic  wage  of  the  farm- 
worker to  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  tremendous  migrations  to  the 
cities.  My  city  of  New  York,  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  country,  has  changed 
demographically  in  an  extraordinary,  al- 
most a  revolutionary  way  in  the  last  20 
years,  with  a  great  outflow  of  population 
of  middle  income  and  high  earnings,  and 
a  great  inflow  of  population  of  low  In- 
come and  low  earnings. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  the  son  of  an  im- 
migrant family,  too,  and  this  does  not 
scare  me  at  all.    When  my  parents  came 
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to  this  countiy,  they  oould  not  read  and 
write.  They  earned  practically  nothing, 
and  they  almost  starved  to  death,  but 
somehow  they  made  it.  The  big  city  gave 
them  their  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  great 
masses  of  people  who  come  Into  the  cities 
will  be  absorbed.  We  will  find  ways, 
through  all  the  things  we  are  doing  and 
all  the  things  we  will  do,  to  do  it.  Tliis 
country  is  not  going  to  fail. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  also  important 
that  our  population  be  balanced  out.  In 
an  era  of  tremendous  transportation  ad- 
vances, where  a  family  can  go  from  al- 
most any  farm  in  the  country  for  an 
erening  in  the  city,  to  see  the  movies,  and 
then  go  home  at  night,  there  Is  no  need 
fDr  these  population  pressures.  But  they 
remain,  because  of  the  lack  of  economic 
opportunity.  Therefore,  Mr.  President. 
it  seems  to  me  there  Is  an  excellent  rea- 
son, sociologically  and  socially,  In  terms 
of  the  national  Interest,  for  at  least  but- 
tressing the  basic  economy  of  the  farm- 
worker so  as  to  give  him  s<«ne  induce- 
ment, if  he  likes  the  life — and  it  is  a 
magnificent  life,  as  things  are  organized 
and  available  today — to  make  a  life  on 
the  farm. 

There  is  much  complaint — and  I  un- 
derstand with  great  Justice— about  the 
paucity  of  farm  labor.  In  a  free  eco- 
nomic enterprise  society,  Mr.  President, 
how  do  you  attract  farm  labor,  by  paying 
them  less  or  by  pesdng  them  more? 

When  you  frfercc  through  the  perfectly 
understandable  folklore  of  the  farm,  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  good  life,  with  good, 
stout,  rugged  E>eople,  who  are  rugged  In- 
dividualists In  free  enterprise,  and  you 
l»retk  through  to  the  fact  that  people  on 
lanns  are  really  being  shockingly  under- 
ptld,  and  an  effort  is  made  here  to  do 
some  buttressing  in  that  regard,  I  think 
you  come  to  a  real  understanding  of  why 
this  Is  essential,  and  as  much  in  the 
great  Interests  of  the  farm  area  as  of  the 
city  area.  Mr.  President,  I  think  these 
ire  very  important  questions.  I  think 
we  have  to  raise  our  sights  somewhat. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  I  wish 
to  make.  The  Idea  that  the  resources  of 
the  United  States — in  terms  of  character, 
background,  vltaUty,  integrity,  and  the 
other  fine  qualities  of  individualism- 
are  found  only  on  the  farms  still  per- 
sists. And  therefore  the  idea  persists 
that  we  must  preserve  the  family  type 
farm — that  no  matter  how  uneconomical 
It  may  be.  no  matter  how  depressing  to 
the  people  who  are  In  It  themselves,  in 
economic,  educational,  and  social  terms. 
It  must  be  preserved,  because  this  Is  the 
Kreat  stronghold  of  high  character  for 
America.  With  all  respect  to  those  who 
"nwe  such  assertions— and  I  yield  to  no 
one  tn  my  love  and  respect  for  the  farm 
lamily  that  wants  to  stay  there  and  make 
we  farm  its  Ufe— that  is  not  going  to 
■nwe  this  country.  Not  when  the  farm- 
ers are  only  20  percent  of  the  population, 
WW  getting  down  toward  16  percent,  ac- 
jordlng  to  the  latest  figures,  on  the 
«nn.  and  about  80  percent,  within  a  very 
^  years,  are  in  the  city.  There  must 
w  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ec- 
™wmcs  on  the  farm  has  a  very  great 
*™iogy  to  economics  in  the  city,  and 
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that  farm  workers  also,  as  well  as  the 
workers  in  the  city,  are  entitled  to  some 
very  basic  concrete  floor  imder  them, 
in  economic  terms,  which  they  ought 
to  have  fully  and  equally  with  the  work- 
ers in  the  city,  in  order  really  to  make  the 
farm  stand  up  and  compete.  That  is 
essentially  the  reason^that  we  have  lifted 
the  minimum  wage  level  for  workers  in 
the  city  and  in  nonf  arm  occupations. 

So.  Mr.  President,  looking  at  this,  as 
I  repeat,  as  a  city  boy — and  I  heard,  as 
I  said,  the  magnificent  speech  of  Sena- 
tor MtTsiOE,  the  country  boy  talking 
about  the  city— it  seems  to  me  that  what 
is  begun  In  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
something  which  Is  critically  essential  to 
putting  the  farm  economy  upon  a  rat- 
able basis  with  the  city  economy,  to  at- 
tract people  to  stay  with  it  instead  of 
leaving  It,  to  enable  people  effectively  to 
compete,  and  thereby  to  buttress  their 
strength  and  the  possibilities,  in  sound 
terms  rather  than  unsound  terms.  I 
urge  exactly  the  reverse  of  many  of  the 
things  which  I  have  heard  argued 
against  this  provision.  I  think  those 
very  arguments  speak  very  strongly  for 
this  provision,  in  terms  of  what  can  be 
achieved  through  this  beginning— and 
it  is  only  a  beginning— which  Is  repre- 
sented in  this  provlalpn  for  agricultural 
labor.  I  believe  in  It,  Mr.  President.  I 
supported  it  strongly  in  the  committee. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  farm 
life  at  all,  and  I  state  very  frankly  that 
my  qualifications  are  In  totally  different 
fields. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  I  state  my  conclu- 
sions as  a  person  looking  at  this,  perhaps, 
from  another  vantage  point,  submitting 
it  to  my  fellow  Senators,  so  many  of 
whom  have  had  very  tiifferent  experience 
from  mine,  as  another  point  of  view 
looking  at  the  very  same  problem  and 
coming  to  a  very  different  conclusion  as 
to  the  impact  and  the  implications  of 
what  is  here  sought  to  be  begun. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  submission  of  conference 
reports. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SAN  JUAN 
ISLAND  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK.  WASH. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  489. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
489)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  San  Juan  Island  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for 
other  punx)ses,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i«  au- 
thorized to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  donation,  purchaae  with  donated  or 
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appropriated  funds,  or  by  exchange,  lands, 
interests  in  lands,  and  such  other  property 
on  San  Juan  Island,  I>uget  Sound.  State  of 
Washington,  as  the  S«jret&ry  may  deem  nec- 
eaeary  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  and 
preaer^-lng  the  sitee  trf  the  American  and 
English  camps  on  the  iBlands,  and  of  com- 
memorating the  hiatoilc  evenu  that  oocurr«d 
from  1853  to  1871  on  the  Uland  in  connection 
with  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory boundary  dispute,  Including  the  so- 
called  Pig  War  of  1859.  Lands  or  interests 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Washington  or 
a  political  subdiviBioa  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation. 

Bxc.  2.  The  propertjr  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  the  first  secUon  of  this  Act 
shall  be  itnown  as  the  Ban  Juan  Island  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  ahaU  commemo- 
rate the  final  settlement  by  arbitration  ot 
the  Oregon  boundary  Olspute  and  the  peace- 
ful relaUonahlp  whick  has  ezistwl  between 
the  United  State*  and  Canada  for  genera- 
Uons.  The  Secretary  at  the  Interior  absai 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  such  park 
in  accordance  with  the  proTlalona  of  tb«  Act 
of  August  26,  1916  (39  SUt.  63fi;  16  UJ3.C.  1 
et  seq.) ,  as  amended,  and  supplemented,  and 
the  Act  of  AugiMt  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  68«-  16 
U.S.C.  461  etseq.). 

Sw;.  3.  The  Sacretai^  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  wltb  tbe 
State  of  Waalilngton.  political  eubdlvlBioiie 
thereof.  corporaUons,  aseoclatlona,  or  Indl- 
vldualo,  for  the  preeervaUon  of  nationally 
significant  historic  sitM  and  itructuree  and 
for  the  interpretation  of  significant  eventa 
which  occurred  on  San  Juan  Island,  In  Pugwt 
Sound,  and  on  the  nearby  malrUand.  and  he 
may  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers 
at  appropriate  sites  In  aooordance  with  the 
provl^oiu  of  the  Act  ef  August  21.  1936  (49 
Stat.  666;  16  UJ3.C.  461  et  aeq.) . 

SBC.  4.  There  are  liweby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$3.M2,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
intereets  therein  and  fbr  the  development  of 
the  Sen  Juan  National  Hiatortcal  Park. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  act  favor- 
ably upon  S.  489.  This  measure,  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, authorizes  the  establishment  of  the 
San  Juan  Island  National  Historical  Park 
on  San  Juan  laiiBmA  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 

This  pn^xjsed  park  wiU  be  an  invalu- 
able addition  to  our  Nation's  growing 
park  system.  It  will  provide  the  people 
of  this  country  with  a  unique  recreational 
experience  combining  the  Incomparable 
beauty  of  scenic  San  Juan  Island  with  the 
great  historical  significance  of  the  Brit- 
ish-American conf  rootatlon  known  as  the 
"Pig  War." 

In  a  time  marked  by  strife  and  inter- 
national tension,  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
call the  events  leading  up  to  the  "Pig 
War"  and  how  this  dispute  was  peace- 
fully resolved. 

The  Oregon  Treaty  of  June  15,  1846, 
settled  part  of  the  intiematlonal  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Unfortunately,  this  treaty  left  uncertain 
the  status  of  several  Islands,  the  most 
Important  of  which  was- San  Juan,  lying 
between  the  continental  United  States 
and  Vancouver  Island. 

During  the  years  1853  to  1859,  there 
were  various  disputes  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  citixens  who  had  settled 
on  the  island.  In  1»59,  a  hog  owned  by 
an  Englishman  strayed  into  a  potato 
patch  belonging  to  an  American.    The 
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owner  of  the  potato  patch,  Incensed  at 
this  anresslve  act,  shot  the  oflendlns 
animal. 

This  casualty  caiised  relations  be- 
tween the  Amerlcaxia  and  English  on  the 
island  to  deteriorate  rapidly  and  soon 
armed  forces  from  both  nations  were 
brought  to  the  scene.  Fortunately,  calm 
leadership  on  both  sides  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  armed  conflict. 

In  1871,  the  Treaty  of  Washington  re- 
ferred the  issue  to  the  German  Emperor 
for  arbitration  and  he  ultimately  ruled 
In  favor  of  the  United  States.  In  ac- 
eerdanoe  with  the  decision,  the  BrttLsh 
tcoc^lM  immediately  withdrew  from  the 
Island,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory Of  the  United  States,  our  Nation 
had  no  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  awsfSHing  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, hlstofian  Thomas  A.  Bailey, 
■teted  that  *'  •  *  "It  was  the  greatest 
trtumpfi'  lor  arbitral  methods  that  the 
wortd  h$s  yet  witnessed." 

I  would  like  to  footnote  this  historical 
dlsciMsion  by  pointing  out  that  the  Ad- 
visory 'Board  on  National  Parks,  Hls- 
torlo  Bites,  Buildings  and  Monuments, 
jecommftnrted  tlsat  a  national  historical 
l>ark  be  established  to  commemorate 
and  Illustrate  this  phase  of  American 
history. 

Mir.  President,  the  Rouse  amended  the 
bni,  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  prin- 
cipal Bouse  amezKlments  provide:  First, 
any  land  within  the  park  which  is  owned 
by  the  State  of  Washington  may  be  ac- 
QUlred  only  by' donation;  and,  second, 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  m>propri- 
ated  for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment shall  be  increased  from  $1,6$0,000 
to  13.542.000  In  order  to  recozu:lle  the 
authorized  acpropriatloa  with  up-to- 
date  cost  estimates  which  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  tll^lll  was  Introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MAN80N  UNIT,  CHELAN  DIVISION. 
CHTKF  JOSEPH  DAM  PROJECT, 
WASmNGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  490.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  490)  to 
authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Manson  unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam  project,  Washington,  and  tor 
Other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

Tbat,  for  tb«  puipu—  of  suppljlng  lrtlg»- 
ttoo  wmter  for  approximately  flve  tbooMuxl 
•igbt  bundrad  acrea  of  land,  undwtaklDg 
tha  rebabUltatton  and^  betterment  of  works 
aerrli^  a  major  portion  of  theae  lands,  con- 
aenratlon  and  developmant  of  *<■>'  and  wild- 
life resources,  and  enbancement  of  recrea- 
tion opportimltlea,  tbe  Seoretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  autborlaed  to  oonatruot,  operate, 
and  maintain  tbe  Manaon  unit,  Cbelan  dlvl- 
alon,  Chief  Joseph  Osm  project,  Wasblngtoo. 
in  Moordanee  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
Uwe  (S£t  of  June  17.  1S03,  33  Stat.  888.  and 
Acta  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 


thereto) .  The  principal  works  of  the  unit 
Shall  consist  of  dams  and  related  worlcs  for 
enlargement  of  AntUon  Lake  storage,  related 
canals,  conduits,  and  distribution  systems. 
and  works  Incidental  Jto  tbe  rehabilitation 
of  tUe  existing  Irrlgatioti  system. 

Sec.  2.  Irrigation  rep^iyment  contracts  shSdl 
provide  for  repayment  of  the  obligation  as- 
B-uxned  thereunder  wltS  respect  to  any  con- 
tract unit  over  a  perliKl  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years  exclusive  of  any  development 
period  authorized  by  law  Construction  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  Irrigators  to  repay  during  the  repayment 
period  shall  be  retumsd  to  the  reclamation 
fund  within  said  re[»yment  period  from 
revenues  derived  by  tbe  Secretary  from  the 
disposition  of  power  zSarketed  through  tbe 
BonnevlUe  Power  Administration.  The  term 
"construction  costs",  as  iised  herein,  shall  in- 
clude any  Irrigation  opipratlon.  maintenance, 
and  ^placement  costs  during  the  develop- 
ment period  which  t>e  Secretary  finds  it 
proper  to  fund  becausf  they  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  irrlgatoi  to  pay  during  that 
period.  Power  and  enfrgy  required  for  irri- 
gation water  pumping  for  the  Manson  unit 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  Federal  Coluitibia  River  power  sys- 
tem at  charges  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

8x0.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flah  and  wild  life,  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Manson  unit  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreatlbn  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 

Smc.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tkls  Act,  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  user  on  the  Manson 
unit,  Chelan  division,  for  the  production  on 
newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity,  as  dtflned  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment  thereof, 
If  the  total  supply  of  such  commodity 
for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would iiortnally  be  marketed 
la  In  excess  of  the  norinal  supply  as  defined 
in  aecUon  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  ap  amended,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  AgrlcultuHB  calls  for  an  Increase 
In  production  of  such  commodity  In  the  in- 
terest of  national  secutlty. 

Sxc.  8.  There  are  hafeby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  Involved  in  ths  Manson  unit.  $13.- 
844,000  (April  1966  pflces).  plus  or  minus 
such  amotmts.  if  any,  Ss  may  be  required  by 
reason  of  changes  tn  tbe  cost  of  construction 
work  of  the  types  Invoived  therein  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  Ingexes  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  aidd  unit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Senate  bill  490.  aQ- 
thorlzing  construction  of  the  Manson 
Unit  Chelan  Division  of  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project,  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Magntjson  and  me  and  pewsed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  The  House  amended  the 
bill  In  certain  respects  and  returned  it  to 
the  Senate.  Pollowlng  my  remarks  I  in- 
tend to  ask  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
Hotise  amendments. 

ITie  Manson  Unit  consists  of  about 
5.800  acres  of  applerprodudng  land  lo- 
cated along  the  north  shore  of  beautiful 
Lake  Chelan  In  the  central  part  of  the 
State  of  Washingt«si.  This  area  pro- 
duces very  high  quality  Delicious  apples 
chiefly  because  of  fafvorable  climate  and 
topography.  These  apples  consistently 
command  premium  prices  In  the  market 
as  a  result  of  the  high  demand  for  them, 
and  the  irrigation  works  authorized  will 
not  serve  the  production  of  any  crops  in 
surplus  supply. 

The  Manson  Unit  xvill  rehabilitate  and 
enlarge  an  existing  water  collection  and 


distribution  system  which  is  old  and  in 
bad  condition  and  subject  to  frequent 
failures.  This  work  is  quite  important 
since  a  major  failure  of  these  facilities 
during  the  growing  season  could  result 
not  only  in  the  loss  of  a  crop  of  apples 
but  also  of  orchards  which  have  been 
under  development  for  a  long  time. 
This  will  be  an  exceptionally  sound  Fed- 
eral reclamation  investment  as  it  has 
the  extremely  high  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
6.0  to  1. 

The  major  change  made  by  the  House 
in  S.  490  Is  in  section  2  under  which  fi- 
nancial assistance  will  be  provided  to  the 
irrigators  from  power  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Coliimbia  River  power  system, 
rather  than  only  from  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
present  practice  whereby  Federal  power 
costs  and  revenues  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
are  pooled,  and  is  consistent  with  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  guidelines  adopted 
as  part  of  the  amendments  to  the  act 
authorizing  the  Third  Powerplant  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  This  is  the  so- 
called  "basin  accoimt"  approach. 

The  appropriation  authorization  has 
been  increased  from  the  1959  estimated 
cost  of  $12,400,000  to  $13,344,000,  to  more 
nearly  reflect  current  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


mVESTIOATIONS  OF  CERTAI^  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSALS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  Uie  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bm  (S.  3034)  to  authorize  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  In 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  wa- 
ter resource  development  proposals.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  24,  1966,  CONGRBSIONAl 
Record,  pp.  20373-20376.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei« 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3034  now  before 
us  Is  a  highly  constructive  measure  of 
far-reaching  Importance  to  the  Nation. 
Under  it  Congress  will  be  fulfllllng  Its 
reepotislbUity  to  establish  policy  with 
respect  to  vital  water  resource  develop- 
ments and  to  the  exercise  of  legislative 
oversight  over  the  execution  of  these 
policies. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  section  8 
of  PubUc  Law  89-72,  approved  July  9. 
1965,  provides  that — I  quote: 

Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1966.  neltber 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any  bureau 
nor  any  person  acting  under  his  authority 
shall  engage  in  the  preparation  of  any  fewl- 
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blllty  report  under  reclamation  law  with 
respect  to  any  water  resource  project  un- 
less the  preparation  of  such  feasibility  re- 
port has  been  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
any  other  provision  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

This  section  had  been  written  into 
S  1229,  by  an  amendment  I  sponsored. 
S.  1229  became  Public  Law  89-72. 

Pursuant  to  that  requirement  of  law 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mitted di-af  t  legislation,  which,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  introduced  as  S.  3034. 
This  measure  .set  forth  proposals  for 
feasibility  investigations  of  specific  water 
resource  projects.  A  companion  bill, 
HR.  13419,  was  sponsored  in  the  other 
body  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Representative  Waynk  Aspinall. 

Both  committees  held  hearings  on 
their  bills  and  both  made  substantial 
amendments.  S.  3034  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  12  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments. The  House  substituted  the 
language  of  its  bill  for  that  of  the  Senate, 
and  passed  the  amended  measure  on  Juh- 
18. 

The  conferees  met  twice  and  the  re- 
port before  us  today  represents  a  better 
measure,  I  am  convinced,  than  the  ver- 
sion of  S.  3034  passed  by  either  House. 
Major  policy  provisions  inserted  by  both 
Houses  are  retained  in  substance  and  are 
refined  and  made  more  explicit.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  ex- 
planation made  by  Chairman  Aspinall 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  upon  moving 
acceptance  of  the  conference  report  on 
August  24. 

I  believe  it  desirable  to  add  a  further 
explanation  and  statement  of  legislative 
Intent  with  respect  to  section  6  of  the 
conference  report,  the  substance  of 
which  was  section  5  of  S.  3034  as  it  was 
approved  by  the  Senate.  This  section 
was  not  in  the  draft  legislation  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
but  was  added  as  an  amendment  which 
I  sponsored. 

The  Senate  wUl  recall  that  Public  Law 
8M48  authorized  a  third  powerplant 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  It  also  estab- 
ushed  a  form  of  basin  account  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  maintain  and  present 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
sress  a  consolidated  system  repayment 
study  for  all  the  projects  In  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  Power  System.  Costs 
of  reclamation  projects  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  have  no  power  gen- 
erating facilities  are  Included  In  the 
study  to  the  extent  that  such  costs  have 
own  assigned,  pursuant  to  law,  for  re- 
payment out  of  power  revenues.  At 
reclamation  projects  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  hereafter  authorized,  the 
portion  of  the  construction  costs  which, 
wough  allocated  to  Irrigation,  is  beyond 
"1^.  ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay 
"^uiin  the  repayment  period  prescribed 
^  law  for  that  project— and  cannot  be 
returned  within  the  same  period  from 
otner  project  souices  of  revenue— will  be 
repaid  from  power  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
«w  Columbia  River  Power  System  un- 
"«  otherwise  provided  by  law. 


On  two  previous  occasions  this  year 
I  have  reviewed  at  some  length  the  basic 
problem  presented  by  a  basin  account. 
Water  users  are  no  longer  able  to  repay 
the  full  costs  of  most  of  the  worthy  but 
imdeveloped  reclamation  projects  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  These  projects 
should  be  built  as  we  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  our  region  and  country. 
They  are  sound  and  will  contribute  to 
our  economic  advancement.  Yet  if  part 
of  the  irrigation  costs  of  these  projects  is 
paid  by  power  users,  the  total  obligation 
the  power  users  must  pay  is  increased. 
At  some  point  the  burden  on  the  power 
users  t)ecomes  vmfair.  Financial  assist- 
ance from  power  to  irrigation  therefore 
unavoidably  involves  a  careful  weighing 
of  equities  between  power  users  and 
water  users. 

I  previously  summarized  this  dilemma 
and  suggested  a  solution  as  follows: 

And  so  we  have  tl^e  fundamental  problem 
of  the  basin  account:  How  can  we  reconcile 
the  partly  conflicting,  but  partly  comple- 
mentary, interests  of  the  power  consumers 
und  the  Irrigators  In  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

The  problem  then  is  to  develop  ground 
rules  to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of 
both  the  power  users  and  the  water  users, 
keeping  In  mind  the  overall  public  interest 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation.  It 
is  my  view  that  reasonable  limitations  on 
the  amount  or  timing  of  assistance  to  irriga- 
tion are  required.  Such  a  limitation  Is 
necessary  to  assure  that  financial  assistance 
to  irrigation  will  not  cause  an  increase  In 
power  rates. 

Section  5  of  S.  3034,  as  It  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  provided  the  reasonable 
limitations  I  referred  to.  Its  primary 
goal  was  to  compel  the  scheduling  of  new 
reclamation  projects  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  so  that  the  total  amount  of 
financial  assistance  from  power  to  ir- 
rigation for  presently  and  newly  au- 
thorized reclamation  projects,  as  well  as 
for  those  now  existing,  will  not  cause 
an  increase  in  the  rates  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  Power  System.  In  addi- 
tion, such  assistance  is  to  be  paid  only 
from  the  net  revenues  of  that  system. 

The  conference  committee  did  not 
change  those  criteria  and  made  no  sub- 
stantive change  in  section  5  of  8.  3034  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  committee 
rewrote  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion <b>  of  section  5,  not  to  achieve  a  dif- 
ferent result  but  to  eliminate  language 
which  it  considered  uiinecessarj-.  The 
stricken  language  was  a  statement  of 
what  is  expected  to  occur  imder  proce- 
dures which  are  already  being  followed. 
The  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  Sys- 
tem, like  Federal  power  systems  In  other 
river  basins,  presently  schedules  repay- 
ment of  the  non-interest-bearlfig  obliga- 
tion to  assist  irrigation  projects  as  late 
£is  possible  in,  and  usually  in  the  last  year 
of,  the  period  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
law  for  the  repayment  of  that  assistance. 
No  change  in  that  procedure  is  Intended 
or  required.  While  Public  Law  89-448 
prescribes  a  repayment  period  for  assist- 
ance from  power  to  irrigation  at  recla- 
mation projects  in  the  P£u:lflc  Northwest 
which  are  authorized  after  the  enact- 
ment of  that  &ci  It  makes  no  change  in 
the  period  or  periods  for  the  repayment 
of  such  assistance  at  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  were 


authorized  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  89-448,  and  none  is  made  by 
S   3034. 

A  legislative  pnohibition  against  any 
newly  authorized  project  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  prior  to  2026  was  unnec- 
cessary  for  two  reasons.  The  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  'b>  of  section  5  re- 
quired that  such  ft  project  be  so  sched- 
uled that  the  total  of  the  assistance  to 
that  project  and  to  all  other  projects 
then  recei\lng  financial  assistance  would 
not  have  caused  an  increase  In  Bonne- 
ville's rates.  The  payout  study  which 
Bonneville  filed  laet  year  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  in  connection 
with  its  application  for  approval  of  its 
proposed  rates,  and  also  filed  with  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  7046.  discloses  that  the  critical  year 
is  2024.  That  is  the  year  m  which  the 
difference  between  the  actual  unamor- 
tized investment  and  the  allowable  un- 
amortized investment  will  be  the  small- 
est. Any  new  reclamation  project  or 
projects  which  would  require  financial 
assistance  in  or  prior  to  2024  in  a  total 
amount  in  excess  of  that  difference  could 
not  meet  the  requirement  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  <b>.  The  project  or 
projects  could  not  be  built  until  a  later 
date  because  the  total  assistance  from 
power  to  irrigation  would  require  an  in- 
crease in  power  rates  to  cover  the  deficit 
which,  under  thoae  assmnptlons,  would 
occur  in  2024. 

The  second,  and  completely  independ- 
ent, reason  is  that  it  would  be  next  to 
Impossible  for  a  new  large  reclamation 
project   to   require  financial  assistance 
before  2026.   Water  users  ordinarily  have 
a  period  of  60  yeaus — a  10-year  develop- 
mental period  plus  a  50-year  repayment 
period — to  repay  tHelr  share  of  the  costs 
allocated    to   Irrigation.      Under    Public 
Law  89-448  the  same  repayment  period 
Is  available  for  the  financial  assistance 
from  power  to  irrigation.     The  eO-year 
repayment  period  does  not  begin  to  nm 
until  water  is  available  on  the  first  unit 
of  a  new  project.    But  a  project  author- 
ized today  could  not  begin  to  receive 
water  for  at  least  several  years.     The 
construction   peiiod   alone    would   take 
that  much  time.    Thus  the  earliest  date 
that  financial  assistance  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  project  authorized  today 
would  probably  be   between   2030   and 
2035.    Moreover,  the  60-year  period  runs 
separately   for   the  assistance  for  each 
block  of  land  In  the  project.     The  re- 
quirement   for    assistance    for    a    large 
project  such  as  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect accordLngly  would  be  spread  out  over 
a  period  of  25  to  50  years,  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  construction  period. 
The  assistance  for  our  hypothetical  proj- 
ect authorized  today  would  be  repaid  over 
a  period  of  25  to  50  years,  beginning 
sometime  between  .2030  and  2035.     For 
both  legal  and  practical  reasons  the  lan- 
guage in  subsection  fb)  was  stricken  as 
unnecessarj'. 

Under  the  formula  approved  by  the 
conference  committee  in  the  present 
section  6  of  the  bill  $600  million  will  be 
available  for  irrigation  assistance  In  any 
20-year  period.     Tills  figure  raises  no 
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problem  dtulng  the  period,  approximate- 
ly 80  years,  for  the  repayment  of  the 
power  investment  at  existing  and  author- 
ized projects.  Six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars is  approximately  double  the  amount 
of  irrigation  assistance  scheduled  for  re- 
payment during  Ihat  period.  With  re- 
spect to  assistance  falling  due  thereafter, 
that  figure, will  permit  not  only  an  order- 
ly but  an  accelerated  reclamation  devel- 
opment. The  1600  million  relates  only 
to  assistance  from  power  to  irrigation. 
But  there  must  also  be  considered  the 
project  coats  to  be  repaid  by  the  irrigators 
and  by  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
8U]K>ly  users  as  well  as  the  costs  allo- 
.  cated  to  other  purposes  of  which  pollu- 
tion, flood  control,  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  are  examples.  Six  hundred 
million  dollars  of  assistance  from  power 
to  irrigatlcm  permits  reclamation  proj- 
ects with  a  construction  cost  of  at  least 
$1  bllUtm  and  probably  closer  to  $3  bil- 
Uon  to  be  built  in  a  20-year  period.  This 
would  require  annual  appropriations  of 
from  $50  to  $100  million  for  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  ^His- 
torically, actual  appropriations  have  been 
ooTulderably  leas  than  that  amount.  The 
formula  should  advance — not  retard — a 
sound  reclamation  program. 

The  20-year-period  limitation  is  the 
same  as  the  language  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, except  that  the  starting  date  of  2026 
has  been  eliminated.  As  indicated  in 
Senate  Report  1368,  the  limitation  is  ap- 
plicable to  rolling  20-year  periods — for 
example,  2000-2020,  2001-2021,  and  so 
forth — and  not  to  block  periods — 2000- 
2020,  2021-2041,  and  so  forth.  But,  it  Is 
now  i^plicable  to  any  period  of  20  oon- 
lecuUve  years,  including  yean  before 
2026.  Acoordlngly.  assistance  for  exist- 
ing projects,  which  presently  is  scheduled 
before  2026,  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, whereas,  under  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  assistance  for  existing 
projects  was  taken  into  account  only  to 
the  extent  it  was  scheduled  in  or  after 
2026. 

The  remaining  changes  in  subsection 
(b)  are  purely  editorial.  They  are  not 
intended  to  make,  and  do  not  make,  any 
substantive  change  in  the  subsection  as 
It  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

As  Chairman  AspnfAU.  told  the  House 
at  the  time  it  adopted  the  conference 
report,  the  provision  now  in  the  bill  as- 
sures that  "financial  assistance  for  rec- 
lamation projects,  both  existing  and  fu- 
ture, will  not  cause  increases  in  power 
rates  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
traUon." 

Mr.  President,  section  6  of  S.  3034  as 
it  eomes  before  the  Senate  today  is  the 
culmination  of  the  ideas  and  efforts  of  a 
great  many  people — people  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Nation.  They  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  wortdng  out  this  solution.  The 
conference  committee  believes  that  the 
section  is  equitable  and  strikes  a  proper 
balance  betweoi  the  power  users  and  the 
water  users — a  balance  that  is  fair  to 
both. 

liir.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  re- 
port of  the  conference  committee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  pert  of  the  House, 
an  excerpt  from  the  Conference  report 
(No.  1865),  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objeition,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATZlf ENT  or   MANAGERS  tN   THE  PAKT  OF  THE 

HOUSa 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  oonXereace  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amenament  of  the  House 
to  the  bin.  S.  3034.  to  auttiorlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enagage  ln.feaslblllty  In- 
vestigations for  certain  wbter  resovirce  devel- 
opment proposals,  submit  this  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effe^lt  of  the  language 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  seport.  All  the  sig- 
nificant differences  betveen  the  langiiage 
agreed  upon  and  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  are  explained  hereafter. 

Bill  fortn 

This  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  In- 
vestigations was  submitted  by  the  admims- 
tratlon  with  the  feasllilllty  investigations 
divided  Into  three  categories.  The  investigra- 
tlons  listed  in  section  1  are  those  which  have 
been  completed  or  substantially  completed. 
Substanttally  all  of  ths  Bureau's  ongoing 
program  for  feasibility  Hivestlgatlons  is  In- 
cluded In  section  2.  These  Investigations  are 
in  various  stages  of  completion.  The  investi- 
gations listed  m  section  3  are  recommended 
new  feasibility  Investigations. 

As  submitted  by  the  Sdminlstratlon,  sec- 
tion 3  was  further  broken  down  between 
those  feasibility  investigstions  scheduled  for 
imtlatton  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  tboee  sched- 
uled for  initiation  after  fiscal  ;«ac  1067.  In 
the  Senate- passed  bUl,  tihese  two  categories 
of  section  3  were  combined  suid  no  dlsUnctlon 
made  between  Investigations  scheduled  for 
Initiation  In  fiscal  year  1967  and  those  sched- 
uled for  Initiation  thereafter.  The  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  upon  the  Senate 
change  In  form,  and  the  conference  report 
combines  aU  new  feasibility  investigations 
without  regard  to  when  tbey  are  scheduled  to 
be  initiated.  In  coimectton  with  this  action. 
however,  the  conference  committee  requests 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  advise  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Cosimlttees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  whlck  of  these''  investiga- 
tions will  be  Initiated  In  fiscal  year  1967  and, 
hereafter,  to  report  to  sueh  committees,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  eacft  fiscal  year,  on  the 
feasibility  investigations  to  be  initiated  in 
the  upcommg  fiscal  year,  keepmg  the  com- 
mittees fully  Informed  With  reep>ect  to  any 
changes  that  are  made  subsequent  to  such 
reports. 

Feasibility  investigationa  added  and  deleted 
This  legislation  was  Introduced  In  the 
form  recommended  by  the  administration 
and,  therefore,  the  Senbte  and  the  House 
considered  idenUcal  bills.  Both  bodies  added 
and  deleted  certain  propttsed  project  Investi- 
gations. 

In  section  1,  the  House  deleted  the  third 
powerplant  at  Orand  Coulee  Dam  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  basis  of  the  conunlttee's  un- 
derstanding that  no  additional  studies  would 
be  needed,  and  the  Moantam  Park  project 
in  Oklahoma  because  ot  a  water  supply 
problem.  The  Senate  deleted  the  Devils 
Canydn  project  In  Alaska.  The  conference 
committee  agreed  to  retain  the  tmrd  power- 
plant  at  Orand  Coulee  Dam  and  leave  out 
the  Mountain  Park  and  Devils  Canyon  proj- 


ects. Thus,  as  compared  with  the  House 
amendment,  the  conference  report  adds  the 
third  powerplant  at  Orand  Coulee  Dam  and 
deletes  the   Devils  Canyon  project. 

In  section  2,  the  House  added  the  Pleasant 
Oaks  and  the  Allen  Camp  umts  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Valley  project  In  California  and  deleted 
the  Retrop  project  In  Oklahoma  because  of 
a /rater  supply  problem.  On  the  basis  that 
tile  feasibility  studies  of  the  Pleasant  Oaxa 
and  Allen  Camp  units  are  already  underway 
and  substantially  completed,  the  conference 
committee  agreed  to  retain  these  Investiga- 
tions in  the  legislation.  The  Retrop  project 
was  left  out  pending  resolution  of  the  water 
supply  problem.  Thus,  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 2.  the  conference  report  is  Identical  to 
the  House  amendment. 

In  section  3,  the  Hotise  added  five  project 
investigations  in  Utah,  the  Morongo-Yucca- 
upper  Coachella  Valley  project  and  the  Little 
Rock  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Marals  des  Cygnea  River  Basin 
project  in  Kansas.  The  Senate  added  the 
Bruneau  division  of  the  southwest  Idaho 
water  development  project  In  Idaho,  the 
Hardin  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  in  Montana,  and  the  Nelson  Buck 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  in 
Kansas.  Both  bodies  added  the  Oroville- 
Tonask^t  unit  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  proj- 
ect in  Washington,  the  Price  River  project  In 
Utah,  and  the  Oraas  Rope  and  Port  Thomp- 
son units  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

After  consideration  of  the  status  of  plan- 
ning on  the  projects  added  by  the  two 
bodies,  the  conference  committee  agreed  to 
retain  the  Morango- Yucca-upper  Coachells 
Valley  project,  the  Bruneau  division,  and 
the  Hardin  and  Nelson  Buck  units,  and  to 
take  out  the  five  Utah  projects  and  the 
Marals  des  Cygnes  River  Basin  project  in 
Kansas.  The  status  of  planning  on  the  proj- 
ects left  out  indicates  that  they  are  not 
ready  for  the  imtlatlon  of  the  feasibility 
Investigations.  They  can  be  reconsidered  in 
a  year  or  two  when  the  next  bill  to  authorize 
vfeaslbillty  investigations  is  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  projects  which  both  bodies  added,  of 
course,  were  retained  In  the  conference 
report. 

To  summarize  the  conierence  committee 
action  on  section  3,  the  conference  report 
Includes  three  project  Investigations  not  in 
the  Hotise  amendment,  and  does  not  in- 
clude seven  project  Investigations  that  were 
In  the  House  amendment. 
Project  information  to  be  furnished  the 
committees 

The  House  amendment  includes  a  new  sec- 
tion 4  (not  in  the  Senate-passed  bill)  which 
requires  that  the  feasibility  studies  for  those 
project  proposals  which  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Conmilttees  on  Interior  and  Ixisular  Af- 
fairs In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  1  year  after  compleUon  of 
the  final  feasibility  plan.  Along  with  the 
feasibility  study  and  report  on  any  project 
proposal,  the  Secretary  must  also  submit  the 
results  of  all  studies  he  has  made  for  ac- 
complishing the  project  objectives  in  total 
or  in  part.  The  date  of  completion  of  the 
final  feasibility  plan  for  a  project  is  con- 
sidered to  l>e  the  date  when  the  Secretary 
approves  the  feasibility  report.  The  studies 
and  Information  on  the  project  proposal  and 
on  the  alternatives  are  expected  to  supply 
sufficient  Information  for  the  committees  in 
the  Congress  to  make  intelligent  and  in- 
formed decisions  with  respect  to  the  project 
plan  to  be  authorized.  In  respect  to  both 
the  project  proposal  and  the  alternatives, 
the  Secretary  must  furnish  to  the  commlt- 
teee  all  the  detailed  Information  developed 
during  the  studies. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to  re- 
tain this  secUon  In  the  legUlaUon  but  adopt- 
ed minor  language  changes  to  make  it  cletf 
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that  the  language  of  this  section  is  not  in- 
tended to  require  the  Secretary  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  study  project  alterna- 
tives in  more  detail  than  is  required  under 
present  policies  and  procedures.  In  other 
TOTds.  the  language  of  this  section  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  the  basis  for  Increasing  the 
cost  of  project  investigations.  On  the  other 
band,  the  language  is  intended  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  the 
committees  all  of  the  Information  which  is 
developed  in  connection  vclth  project  investi- 
gations, including  Information  on  all  of  the 
slternatlves  studied,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  may  Judge  whether, 
considering  all  relevant  factors,  the  best  plan 
of  development  has  been  recommended. 
Feasibility  studies  tcith  donated  funds 

Section  5  of  the  House  amendment  was 
a  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct feasibility  studies  on  any  project  pro- 
posals when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  costs 
of  such  studies  are  advanced  by  non-Fed- 
eral sources.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
wa.-;  to  encourage  financial  participation  by 
States  and  local  interests  in  these  investiga- 
tions The  language  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  (sec.  4)  permitted  feasibility  studies  to 
be  accelerated  with  funds  advanced  by  non- 
Federal  sources,  but  provided  that  such 
studies  could  not  be  initiated  without  spe- 
cific congressional  authorization.  The  con- 
ference committee,  agreeing  that  all  feasi- 
bility Investigations  should  t>e  specifically 
authorized  even  though  conducted  with  do- 
nated funds,  adopted  the  Senate  language. 
Amendment  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Act 

The  Senate-passed  bill  Included  a  new  sec- 
tion (not  In  the  House  amendment)  which 
amended  the  authorizing  act  of  the  third 
powerplant  at  Orand  Coulee  Dam  (sec.  6  of 
the  conference  report) .  That  act  establishes 
a  form  of  basin  account  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system  to  reclamation  projects  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  that  are  hereafter  authorized. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Act  U  to  speclfv 
the  conditions  under  which  such  financla"l 
sMistance  may  be  given  and  to  place  a  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  such  assistance. 
The  language  of  a  new  subsection  2(b)  pro- 
Tides  that  reclamation  projects  hereafter 
authorized  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  must  be 
scheduled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  required 
flnanclal  assistance  for  those  projects,  to- 
gether with  financial  assistance  for  pre- 
viously authorized  projects,  will  not  cause 
^creases  In  the  power  rates  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  AdmlnUtration.  With  respect  to  the 
limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
to  irrigation  for  both  existing  and  new  proj- 
«««.  such  amount  cannot  exceed  an  average 
01  »30  million  annually  in  any  period  of  20 
consecutive  years.  The  financial  assistance 
•oust  come  from  "net  revenues"  as  defined 
"1  the  language  of  this  new  subsection. 

The  language  of  a  new  subsection  2(c) 
provides  for  a  periodic  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  adequacv  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  Irrigation  assistance 
wid  recommend.»t1on  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress  for  .•^ny  changes  that  may  be  need- 
ed in  t.ne  limitation  on  irrigation  assistance. 

The  conference  committee  has  made  cer- 
t*m  editorial  changes  in  the  language  of  the 
ner  subsection  2ib)  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Orand  Coulee  D.im  Act  as  Included  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  and  it  also  has  re- 
fised  the  second  sentence  of  that  new  sub- 
action  to  read : 

"It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
'iie  Congrsss  that  the  total  assistance  to  all 
rrlgation  projects,  both  existing  and  future, 
'h  the  P.iclflc  Northwest  shall  not  average 
more  than  »30.000,000  annually  in  any  period 
01  twenty  consecutive  years." 


The  remainder  of  the  second  sentence  has 
been  stricken  as  unnecessary  since  it  states 
the  expected  results  of  procedures  presently 
followed.  It  Is  not  the  conference  commit- 
tee's intention  to  change  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  system  repayment  policies 
and  procedures  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  April  1963  and  set  forth  in 
the  hearings  on  H.R.  7406  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Recl.\mation  of 
the  Hause  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  September  9  and  10.  1965. 

Nothing  In  this  new  subsection  2(b)  is 
intended  to  expand  or  to  limit  present  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  authority  to 
purchase  or  exchange  power. 

The  conference  committee  approved,  with- 
out change,  the  language  of  the  new  sub- 
section 2iC)  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Act. 

The  amendment  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
Act  set  out  in  section  6  of  the  conference 
report  is  not  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Saylor  and 
his  slgnatiu-e  on  the  conference  report  and 
on  this  statement  of  the  House  conferees  in- 
dicates his  approval  only  of  the  remainder 
of  the  legislation. 

Watne  N  Aspinall, 
Walter    Rogers, 
Leo  W.  O'BBnEN. 
]  John  P   Satlor, 

I  Craig  Hosmer. 

Mancgers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13712)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  1  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  complains  about 
people  moving  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities.  This  bill  will  not  be  a  cure  for 
that.  This  bill  would  cause  wide  unem- 
plojTnent;  It  would  cause  thousands  of 
people  to  move  from  the  farms  to  the 
urban  areas  of  this  countrj'. 

No  industry  can  pay  more  for  labor 
than  the  price  of  Its  product  justifies: 
and  this  bill  will  cause  wide  imemploy- 
ment.  Let  me  give  an  Illustration  of  one 
small  industry,  to  show  what,  in  my 
opinion,  we  will  see  in  the  next  few  years 
happen  time  and  time  again. 

During  World  War  11,  we  were  shut  off 
from  China.  China,  when  our  fleet  was 
sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor,  was  the  source  of 
our  entire  tung  oil  supply. 

During  the  world  war,  tung  oil  carried 
one  of  the  highest  naval  priorities.  The 
U.S.  Government  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Florida,  south  Georgia,  south  Ala- 
bama, south  Mississippi,  south  Louisiana, 
and  south  Texas  promoting  the  tung  oil 
industrj'.  It  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

The  entire  industry  is  promoted  by 
the  Government.     The  industrj'  depends 


upon  hand  labor.  There  is  no  machine 
that  will  harvest  the  nut.  Old  men  and 
women  and  retired  people  go  out  with  a 
blanket  or  a  sack  and  harvest  them  by 
hand.  The  trees  must  be  sprayed  by 
hand. 

What  would  the  pending  bill  do?  The 
bill  will  absolutefe-  and  utterly  destroy 
that  industrj'.  No  man  can  pay  more 
tn  wages  than  the  price  of  his  pix>duct 
justifies. 

Our  Government,  in  encoura^ring  this 
industry,  has  put  a  24-cent-a-pound  sup- 
port price  on  tung  oil.  The  product  Is 
necessary  and  essential  for  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

That  industry  aill  now  be  absolutely 
and  utterly  destroyed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  this,  in  my 
judgment,  will  happen  in  hundreds  of 
cases  in  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
give  some  little  dictator  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment, under  tbe  influence  of  the  CIO 
or  some  other  organization,  the  power  to 
destroy  basic  industry  in  this  coimtry. 
I  think  that  is  the  issue  In  this  case. 

We  are  interfering  with  economic  law. 
Here  is  an  industry  that  is  going  to  be 
destroyed.  I  could  name  others.  We 
will  see  it  happen  hundreds  of  times  in 
this  countrj'. 

Mark  my  prediction,  we  wUl  fill  the 
cities  with  unemployed. 

Mr.    HOLLANa      Mr.    President.    I 
th£ink  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mt.  President,  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  about  this  proposi- 
tion. Heretofore,  I  have  opposed  the 
inclusion  of  agricultural  labor  in  the 
minimum  wage  program.  I  would  now 
oppose  a  general  coverage  of  farmers. 
but  I  have  decided  to  support  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  provided  we  can  strike 
out  this  exemption  for  range  farming — 
which  I  think  we  can  do. 

Let  me  be  explicit.  This  is  a  begin- 
ning, but  I  think  it  is  a  beglrmlng  that  the 
more  affluent  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy can  take.    Let  me  explain  why. 

For  example,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here,  it  applies  to.  I  believe,  only  249 
farms  in  Tennessee,  a  State  of  4  mil- 
lion people. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
happens  to  be  on^  of  those  farmers  to 
whom  it  would  apply. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  are  very 
minimal,  very  generous  to  the  larger 
farms:  first,  there  Is  no  overtime  require- 
ment; second,  the  wage  begins  at  $1  an 
hour— not  SI. 40:  and  third,  as  a  part  of 
farm  wages,  a  reasonable  valuation  of 
the  house  that  most  fanners  furnish  to 
their  farm  help  can  be  counted,  as  can 
the  garden  privileges  and  the  keeping  of 
a  milk  cow  which  many  farm  families 
wish  to  do.  These  many  privileges  and 
economic  opportunities  which  farmown- 
ers  afford  to  their  tenants  or  to  their 
farm  employees  are  quite  valuable. 

Many  people  ignore  that  fact  In  mak- 
ing snide  remarks  about  the  low-income 
farmworkers.  When  a  farmworker  has 
a  house,  a  garden,  a  cow,  sometimes  elec- 
tricity and  a  telephone,  he  is  a  long  way 
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toward  having  a  living.  He  has  the  priv- 
ilege, many  times,  of  having  a  small  flock 
of  poultry  and  a  few  swine  for  meat. 
These  economic  values  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  wages  paid. 

When  a  farmowner  Is  given  the  privi- 
lege of  tracing  a  reasonable  value,  as  a 
part  of  wages,  upon  these,  and  I  say 
'  again  it  is  of  cohsiderable  value,  then  I 
believe  the  fanner  with  a  sufficiently 
large  operation  to  have  500  man -days  of 
employment  within  a'  quarter  can  and 
ahould  comply  with  these  minimum 
standards^  It  seems  to  me  that  now, 
when  th^  Is  reasonable  prosperity  In 
the  farm  economy,  we  can  make  this 
small  beginning. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  bill  will 
Influence  the  wage  of  labor  on  other 
farms.  I  think  it  may  have  a  wholesome 
Influence.  That  Is  one  reason  why  I 
should  like  to  see  a  start  made.  A  tenant 
farmer  or  a  farm  laborer  Is  just  about 
the  lowest  paid  laborer  In  our  society. 
I  am  willing  to  make  this  start  toward 
a  betterment  of  his  lot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  If  Sena- 
tors from  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
willing  to  make  this  start,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  minimal,  but  at  the  same  time  Is 
reasonable,  to  Include  farm  labor  in  the 
minimum  wage  law,  the  coverage  ought 
to  be  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  briefly  the 
reasons  why  I  expect  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  from  the 
time  on  the  amendment  as  much  time 
as  he  may  need;  or,  if  he  wishes,  he 
may  take  time  on  the  bill. 

Mf.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will-^e  Senator  from  Florida  srleld  to  me 
for  a  minute  on  my  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
irom  Tennessee,  who  Is  an  experienced 
farmer.  He  is  1  of  only  249  in  the  whole 
State  of  Tennessee  who  have  operations 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  more  than  7  full-time  em- 
ployees. He  Is  one  of  the  few  who  would 
be  covered  under  the  bill,  but  he  has 
spoken  In  siipport  of  the  bill.  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  him.  He  has  given  us  the  type 
of  leadership  that  this  body  is  proud 
of  and  appreciates.  Although  he  Is  one 
of  the  few  farmers  In  Tennessee  who 
would  be  affected,  he  says  he  Is  willing 
to  pay  what  would  be  required,  because 
the  bill  is  needed  for  the  Nation.  It  is 
a  small  beginning,  which  is  something 
that  is  often  overlooked. 

In  that  connection,  it  has  been  said 
here  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended the  minimum  wage  law  only  for 
manufacturing  plants.  Actually,  he  said 
"in  the  factory  and  on  the  farm"  when 
he  sent  that  message  to  Congress  in 
1937.  Here  we  are  29  years  later,  and 
they  n^ver  even  made  It  apply  to  the 
blC  factoiy  farms  that  this  bill  would 
reach. 


Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  >ield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frotn  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllendeeI.  I  would  appreciate  the  time 
being  yielded  from  the  bill.  We  had  that 
assurance  from  the  niBJority  leader. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 
The  time  Is  to  be  yielded  from  the  time 
of  those  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  would  be  from  the  4  hours 
of  time  controlled  by  those  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That,  I  understood, 
was  our  privilege.  The  majority  leader 
made  it  clear  that  we  should  have  as 
much  time  as  was  needed  to  support  this 
amendment,  even  If  wt  had  to  take  time 
from  the  bUl. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  a  fact  that  4  hours 
is  yielded  each  to  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  or  subject  to 
their  delegation,  rather  than  for  and 
against  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  Pour  houjs  to  each  of  the 
leaders  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  I^esldent,  the  time 
yielded,  then,  is  out  of  the  time  of  the 
majority.  But  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  if  he  is  in  any  difficulty,  we 
will  help  him  on  the  time  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  doubt, 
Mr.  President,  about  ;^hat  the  majonty 
leader  said. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  is  no 
question,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  that 
we  yield.  We  were  just  discussing  whose 
time  would  be  affected.  There  is  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
bill.  This  is  clearly  covered  by  what  the 
majority  leader  said.  It  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  tait  time  and  equal 
time  for  both  sides.  We  are  yielding  the 
necessary  time  on  the  bttll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  was  a  membpr  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  in  1937.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  passed  during  the  75th  Congre-ss. 
As  one  of  the  Senate  conferees  who  fi- 
nally ironed  out  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  I  had  high  hopes  that  it  would 
achieve  the  purpose  fair  which  Congress 
passed  It.  The  main  porpose  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law  passed  In  1938  was  the 
abolition  of  sweatshops,  particularly 
those  attendant  to  an  Industrial  society. 
and  which,  to  a  consitfcrable  extent,  ex- 
ploited women  and  child  labor.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
I  heard  witnesses  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  testifying  to  the  dreadful 
conditions  to  which  some  of  the  indus- 
tries had  subjected  their  workers. 

The  piuTXJse  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  was  most  certainly  not 
to  launch  the  CongresB  and  the  Federal 
Government  Into  the  business  of  fixing 
wages.  If  prosperity  qould  be  legislated, 
every  legislature  in  the  world  imme- 
diately abolish  poverty.  If,  by  establish- 
ing a  certain  minimum  wEige.  poverty 


could  be  abolished.  I  would  introduce 
such  a  bill  and  vote  for  it  this  very  day 
Obviously,  a  minimum  wage  must  have 
some  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered.  We  cer- 
tainly knew  in  1938  that  we  could  not 
legislate  prosperity,  but  we  felt  that  we 
could,  by  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  abolish  these  intolerable 
working  conditions  imposed  upon  men, 
women,  and  chUdren  by  a  sick  industry. 
Congress  decided  in  that  act  to  specify 
the  groups  of  workers  and  employments 
and  economic  activities  which  would  be 
subject  to  the  wage  and  hour  provisions. 
Congress  applied  these  provisions  to  em- 
ployees engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  in  the  production  of  goods  for  in- 
terstate commerce.  Congress  did  not 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  act  to  the 
fullest  extent  it  could  have.  In  other 
words,  coverage  under  the  1938  act  was 
not  coextensive  with  the  Federal  power 
to  regulate  commerce.  As  I  said  before. 
we  indicated  the  type  of  industries  to  be 
covered,  if  they  produced  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  for  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Responsible  leaders  In  government,  in- 
dustry, and  labor  did  not  want  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  to  take  the  place  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  Union  leaders  felt 
that  a  statutory  minimum  wage  could 
well  result  in  the  maximum  wage  in 
that  Industry. 

The  early  State  laws  which  preceded 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by 
20  to  30  years  sought  to  abolish  sweat- 
shops, child  labor,  and  the  abuses  of 
women  workers.  If  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  1938  act  were  as  I  have 
stated,  why  have  we  come  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation? There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  situation,  two  of  which  I  will  go  into 
in  some  detail.  The  first  Is  that  Con- 
gress has  been  subjected  to  considerable 
pressure  by  various  Interest  groups  to 
have  certain  workers  either  included  or 
excluded.  The  minimum  wage  laws  of 
today  merely  reflect  the  politics  of  our 
times,  and  as  Prof.  D.  Leiter.  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York,  commented  in  the 
Labor  Law  Journal  in  January  of  1962, 
there  is  no  cohesive  principle  running 
through  these  laws. 

The  second  reason  for  this  distortion 
of  the  purposes  of  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  the  Federal  court  decisions  in- 
terpreting the  act.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  lengthy  list  of  grotesque  deci- 
sions, has  so  distorted  the  coverage  of 
workers  under  the  act  that  Congress  was 
forced  to  reverse  the  method  of  deter- 
mining coverage.  In  other  words,  those 
persons  who  are  covered  by  the  mini- 
miun  wage  law  are  no  longer  listed. 
Those  persons  and  industries  which  are 
excluded  from  coverage  now  must  be 
listed  in  amendments  to  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  Persons  who ,  under  no  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  could  be  considered 
employees  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce,  were  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  speech  and  debate 
In  the  Senate  on  August  12.  1960.  whwj 
amendments  were  then  being  considered 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  listed 
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numerous  Federal  court  decisions  which 
had  stretched,  twisted,  and  distorted  the 
coverage  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act.  I 
will  briefly  list  a  few  of  these  decisions 
which  indicate  the  absurd  length  to 
which  the  Federal  courts  have  gone. 

In  one  case  a  small  sawmill  that  sawed 
timber  for  use  in  building  a  bridge  on  an 
interstate  highway  was  placed  under  the 
pur\'lew  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act. 
This  mill  produced  lumber  in  the  State, 
for  use  in  the  State:  but  because  some  of 
the  lumber  was  used  on  this  bridge  on 
which  automobiles  went  from  one  State 
to  another,  it  was  covered  under  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  never  intended  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill. 

In  another  case,  gravel  and  sand  were 
'ised  to  construct  highways.  No  matter 
that  that  sand  was  produced  and  used 
within  the  State.  The  fact  that  the 
sand  and  gravel  were  used  on  an  inter- 
state highway  made  the  gravel  pit  own- 
ers and  the  workers  there  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  act. 

Mr,  President,  the  point  I  am  at- 
tempting to  make  is  that  this  law  has 
been  so  expanded  by  Interpretations  of 
the  commerce  clause  that  it  covers  prac- 
tically every  worker  within  the  United 
States,  with  mighty  few  exceptions. 

I  repeat,  the  only  ones  who  are  not 
covered  in  the  law  are  those  actually 
exempted  in  the  law,  and  among  those 
are  farmers.  I  hope  that  this  Senate 
will  not  vote  to  place  the  farmers  under 
the  minimum  wage  law. 

•  At  this  point,  Mr.  Mondale  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wLsh 
to  cite  a  few  cases. 

In  KiTschbaum  Company  v.  Walling. 
316  U.S.  517,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  covered  employees  engaged  in  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  building 
whose  tenants  were  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 

The  workers  who  were  employed  there 
cleaned  the  windows,  and  swept  the 
floors,  but  because  that  building  had 
tenants  who  did  business  from  one  State 
to  another  the  Court  said  that  those  em- 
ployees came  within  the  purview  of  the 
act. 

In  Walling  v.  Jacksonville  Paper  Com- 
l>ony.  317  U.S.  564,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  held  to  cover  employees  of 
a  wholesale  paper  company  who  deliv- 
ered from  company  warehouses  within 
4  State  to  customers  within  the  stmie 
State,  after  a  temporary  pause  at  such 
warehouses,  goods  procured  outside  of 
the  State  upon  prior  orders  from  such 
customers. 

^r^n  Company  v.  Borella.  325  U.S. 
6'9  In  this  case,  a  manufacturing  cor- 
poration owned  and  operated  an  olHce 
ouilding  in  which  58  percent  of  the  rent- 
wie  space  was  used  for  its  central  offices, 
wnere  its  production  of  goods  for  inter- 
sate  commerce  was  administered,  man- 
ned, and  controlled,  although  the  goods 
were  actually  produced  at  plants  located 
gsewhere.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
h^Li  "maintenance  employees  of  the 
DUUdlng  were  engaged  in  an  occupation 
aecesar>'  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
"iwrstate  commerce  within  the  meaning 


of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  were 
therefore  covered. 

In  Powell  V.  U.S.  Cartridge  Company. 
339  U.S.,  497,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  minimum  wage  law  applied  to 
employees  of  a  private  contractor  operat- 
ing a  Government-owned  munitions 
plant  under  a  cost-plus-fee  contract  with 
the  Government.  The  Court  held  that 
the  transportation  of  munitions  was 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  even  though  the  munitions  were  to  be 
used  or  consumed  by  the  United  States 
and  were  not  for  sale  or  exchange.  The 
Court  further  held  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  are 
mutually  supplementary. 

In  Mitchell  v.  Lublin.  McGaughy  and 
Associates,  358  U.S.,  207,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
covered  nonprofessional  employees  of  a 
firm  of  architects  and  engineers  simply 
because  they  worked  on  plans  and  speci- 
fications which  were  sent  across  State 
lines . 

Mr.  President,  in  the  pending  biU  we 
have  an  enlargement  of  the  so-called 
commerce  clause  so  as  to  take  in  more 
and  more  employees  in  this  country,  so 
that  in  my  humble  judgment  the  only 
employees  who  will  be  exempt  from  the 
minimimi  wage  law  will  be  those  we 
actually  name  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  a&k  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  of  Federal  court  decisions 
which  extended  coverage  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  due  to  the  court's  inter- 
pretation of  the  commerce  clause. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
memorandum  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PIDEBAL     COXTRT     DiCIWONB     WHICH     'EXTTTTDTD 

CoTzaAOE  or  the  Miniicttm  Wagb  Law  Due 

TO     THI     COUKT's     iNTEEPErTATION     Or    THE 
COMICEKOE   Cl-AUSE 

Employees  who  worked  In  reservoir  area  of 
dam  being  constructed  across  non-navigable 
stream  as  part  of  Federal  Sood  control  proj- 
ect, removing  trees  and  brush  and  other 
floatable  material  for  primary  purjxjse  of 
preventing  damage  to  power  machinery  at 
dam.  were  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
and  were  therefore  covered  by  this  chapter. 
{Tobin  vs.  Pennington-W inter  Construction 
Co..  CJl.  Okla.  1962;   198  F.  2d  334). 

Where  defendant  manufactured  boxes  suit- 
able for  containing  products  of  other  manu- 
facturing companies  located  In  State,  and 
such  companies  packed  their  goods  in  such 
boxes  for  transportation  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, defendant  was  "engaged  In  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  Interstate  commerce  within 
this  chapter.  [Walling  vs.  Villaume  Box  Jt 
Lumber  Company,  D.C.  Minn,  1943.  58  P. 
Supp.  150). 

Where  cans  of  condensed  cream  and  milk 
were  rolled  out  of  refrigerated  box  cars  and 
loaded  Into  employer's  truck  for  transporta- 
tion to  plant,  short  haul  from  rail  siding  to 
plant  was  Interstate  commerce  since  there 
was  a  practical  continuity  of  movement  of 
goods  until  they  reached  plant.  (Foremost 
Dairies,  Inc.  vs.  Ivey,  C.  A.  La.  1963,  204  P 
2d  188). 

Where  complaint  alleged  that  defendant 
was  engaged  In  business  of  leasing  motor  ve- 
hicles to  numerous  corporations  and  p>er- 
Bons  who  were  engaged  In  production  and 
transportation  of  goods  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, that  a  Bubet&otlal  number  of  lessees 
used  vehicles  In  transportation  of  goods  In 
Interstate  commerce  and  that  defendant  em- 


ployed over  100  men  tor  maintaining  and  re- 
pairing motor  vehlclee,  complaint  sufficiently 
alleged  that  defendant's  employees  were  en- 
gaged in  "production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
so  a«  to  be  entitled  to  protection  of  thl» 
chapter,  i  Snyder  v$.  John  J.  Castle,  Inc„ 
D.C.N.Y.,  1943.  40  P.  Bupp.  026). 

Where  an  average  of  65.9  percent  of  renta- 
ble floor  space  during  6-year  period  involved 
was  occupied  by  tenants  engaged  in  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  interstate  commerce  and 
25  i>ercent  of  total  annual  volume  of  ten- 
ants' business  was  in  interstate  commerce, 
building  maintenance  and  operating  em- 
ployees were  entitled  to  benefits  of  the  chap- 
ter on  ground  that  a  "sulwttJitlal  part"  of 
tenants'  activltlee  ralatod  to  gooda  moving 
m  interstate  commerce.  (Frank  vs.  Mc- 
Meehan,  D.C.N.T.  1044,  58  P.  Supp,  369). 

Building  service  eixployees,  serving  build- 
ing tenants  regularly  and  continuously  en- 
gaged In  production  of  gooda  for  commerce, 
were  engaged  in  the  "proceas  or  occupation 
necessary  to  production"  of  such  goods  with- 
in this  chapter,  regardless  of  whether  they 
physically  handled  or  worked  on  the  goods. 
iSchineck  vs.  386  Fourth  Avenue  Corpora- 
tion. 1944.  49  N.Y.S.  2fl  872,  182  Misc.  1037) . 

Workers  on  new  construction  which  con- 
stitutes an  Improvement  of  an  instrumental- 
ity of  interstate  commerce  are,  during  the 
period  of  such  constmctloo,  under  coverage 
of  this  chapter.  {tol>in  vs.  Penningtcm- 
Winter  Construction  Company,  CJi.  OkL 
1952,  198  P.  2dS34). 

Construction  company  employo«8  engaged 
In  worK  of  reconstrmcUng  railroad  bridges 
that  were  Instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce,  under  contract  with  railroad 
company,  were  "engaged"  In  commerce 
within  meaning  of  this  Chapter.  (TeAeraen 
vs.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  Construction  Company, 
1944.  56  N.E.  2d  77,  t93  N.T.  126,  65  S.  Ct. 
892). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  outdid  it- 
self in  the  so-caUe«  Atlanta  Motel  and 
the  McClung  Restaurant  cases,  by  up- 
holding the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  as 
being  constitutional,  although  these 
were  actually  civil  rights  cases  and  re- 
ported in  85  Supreme  Court,  pages  348 
and  377.  The  restaurant  under  consid- 
eration in  the  McChing  case  was  a  local 
family-owned  barbeque  place.  The  evi- 
dence did  not  indicate  that  It  served 
interstate  travelers,  but  It  did  buy  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Its  meat  from  a  local 
supplier  after  the  meat  had  been  moved 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Court 
held  that  the  act  prohibited  discrimina- 
tion in  such  a  restaiu-ant  since  It  was 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commepce.  Now  a  point 
which  is  not  lost  tn  these  cases,  even 
though  they  primarily  dealt  with  civil 
rights,  is  that  the  employees  are  subject 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
amended. 

The  Supreme  Court  by  its  absurd  in- 
terpretations of  the  cammerce  clause 
has  extended  the  minimum  wage  cover- 
age to  practically  every  industry  in  our 
country.  Congress  lias  had  to  resort  to 
listing  those  which  are  exempt  from 
coverage.  The  Congress,  however.  Is  not 
entirely  without  blame,  because  in  1961, 
it  extended  the  applicability  of  the  act  to 
employees  of  an  "eaterprise  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods."  In  other  vmrds,  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee was  engaged  in  commerce,  but 
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whether  he  worked   for  an  enterprise 
which  wu  so  engaged. 

Two  other  significant  wage  and  hour 
laws  which  have  helped  to  muddy  the  is- 
sue and  the  purposes  of  such  laws  are 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1935  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  of  1836.  The  E>avls- 
Bacon  Act  provides  that  Government 
contracts  in  excess  of  $2,000  for  the 
"construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of 
public  buildings  or  public  works."  shall 
contain  minimum  wage  rates  to  be  paid 
to  the  various  classes  of  laborers  or 
mechanics  employed  on  the  site  of  the 
works.  Davis-Bacon  wages  are  based 
upon  the  prevailing  wages  to  construc- 
tion workers  in  the  area  where  the  work 
is  to  be  performed.  These  wages  are 
typically  higher  than  those  paid  to  in- 
dustrial workers.  The  McClellan  hear- 
ings on  work  stoppage  at  missile  bases 
during  the  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  this  act  have 
been  confused. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  of  1988  actu- 
ally goes  beyond  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  wages  based  upon  the  prevailing 
wages  In  the  area  where  the  work  is  to  be 
performed.  This  act,  of  course,  deals 
with  Government  contracts  generally, 
and  not  Just  the  construction  of  public 
works,  as  does  the  earlier  act. 

Professor  of  Economics  Jules  Backman, 
of  New  York  University,  points  out  in  the 
14th  Annual  Ck>nference  on  Labor  in  1061 
What  he  calls  the  "ratcheting  effect"  of 
raising  the  minimum  wage  imder  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  Professor  Backman 
states  the  effect  as  follows: 

CbaagM  in  mlnlmnm  wmg«a  are  not  made 
in  a  vsouum.  AU  wagas  paid  by  a  plant  are 
•part  of  a  dOMly  IntcrraUtMt  atructure.  Over 
tUne,  Tsrloui  preMurea  act  to  aoUdlfy  rtia- 
tlonshlpa.  Bach  worker  develops  attitude* 
toward  the  relationship  between  hie  wage  and 
that  paid  to  other  workera.  Once  a  workw 
has  ototatned  a  durerantui  aa  compared  with 
other  workers  It  deflnee  hie  etotua  In  the 
labor  hlerarohy.  He  doYelops  a  vested  In- 
tereet  In  '^■'"^ulrlng  or  lanprorlnc  that  t«- 
latlonahlp — either  In  abM>lute  or  in  relative 
terms— and  resists  Tlgorously  any  action 
which  will  tend  to  narrow  it.  When  the  dif- 
ferential la  narrowed,  demand*  develc^  for 
Ite  reetoratlon.  And  the  greater  the  narrow- 
lag,  the  more  vlK(Hr>ua  the  demand  for  res- 
toration of  hutorlc  earlier  relationship*. 

The  obvious  result  of  such  wage  fixing 
has  been  a  union-Walsh-Healey  wage 
seesaw.  As  wages  go  up.  so  does  the 
Walsh-Healey  floor,  which  In  turn,  tends 
to  bolster  union  demands  for  higher 
wages:  and  that  in  turn  leads  to  higher 
wage  floors  as  industries  are  resurveyed. 
Wage  methods,  of  course,  have  been  used 
to  determine  Walsh-Healey  mlnimums. 
such  as  contract  mlnlmimi  wages,  the 
wage  cluster  standard,  the  malorlty  of 
workers  standard  and  the  majori^  of 
establishments  standards,  and  so  forth. 
Whatever  the  method  used,  Walsh- 
Healey  mlnimums  affect  the  entire  wage 
structure.  It  Is,  of  course,  human  nature 
for  workers  and  employers  to  desire  the 
establishment  of  differentials  based  upon 
capability.  re^ponslblUty.  education,  and 
so  forth. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  it  did  not  Just 
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decree  that  every  worker  be  paid  a  living 
wage.  AsDr.  Donald  E.Cullen.  professor 
of  labor  relations  at  Cornell  University, 
pointed  out  in  his  booklet  "Minimum 
Wage  Laws."  FebruarSr  1961 : 

Congress  explicitly  tempered  Its  resolve  to 
eliminate  substandard  wages 'and  hours  "as 
nH>ldly  a*  practicable"  by  adding  the  phraae 
"without  Bubetantlallf  curtailing  employ- 
ment or  earning  power". 

I  believe  that  Professor  Cullen  puts  the 
issue  In  sharp  focus  when  he  states : 

It  la  undeniable  that  there  sttU  exists 
acute  poverty  In  the  9ildst  of  our  "affluent 
society,"  nor  does  anyone  dispute  the  necee- 
■Ity  of  maintaining  purchasing  power  or 
preventing  a  repetition  of  the  tragic  wage 
collapse  of  the  early  1930's.  The  Issue 
*  *  *  1*  whether  minimum  wage  laws  can 
accomplish  these  laudable  purposes. 

When  the  employer  is  put  out  of  busi- 
ness and  the  employee  loses  his  job.  the 
minimum  wage  law  has  defeated  every 
purpose  ascribed  to  it. 

What  are  the  alternatives  which  a  low 
wage  employer  is  offered  when  a  miiii- 
mum  wage  is  imposed  on  his  em- 
ployees ?  There  are,  among  other  things, 
price  increase,  reduction  of  hours,  im- 
proved selection  and  training  of  workers; 
increased  work  standards,  replacement  of 
least  efBcient  workers,  reorganization  of 
work  procedures,  increased  mechaniza- 
tion, compression  of  wage  dlfferentlsds, 
intensified  selling  effort*,  reduction  of 
work  f<M-ce,  acceptance  of  lower  profits 
and  going  completely  out  of  business. 
We  have  seen,  even  In  the  past  10  or  15 
years,  one  or  more  ©f  these  effects  put 
into  operation  In  businesses  of  our  own 
knowledge  and  acquaintance.  Some  ex- 
amples are.  of  course,  the  self-service  ele- 
vators replacing  the  elevator  operators. 
I  might  point  out  here  that  Congress 
seems  to  be  able  to  afford  both.  Farm 
machinery  has  vastly  reduced  the  number 
of  farm  laborers:  household  at>pllances 
have  all  but  replaced  domestic  employees, 
and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  countless 
numbers  which  one  could  Imagine. 

If  there  Is  any  need  for  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  at  $1  an  hour  or  $1.75  per 
hour,  and  If  this  can  be  done  without 
regard  to  a  whole  hoBt  of  economic  fac- 
tors, why  should  not  the  minimum  wage 
be  set  at  $5  per  hourf  The  relative  eco- 
nomic and  political  i>ower  of  the  parties 
at  issue  must  have  sotne  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  accord  or  decision 
reached. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  when  the 
Nation  Is  on  an  escalator  of  inflation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  tlie  administration  Is 
doing  everything  possible,  either  by  de- 
sign or  by  accident,  to  accelerate  this 
dangerous  condition.  We  are  presently 
conducting  a  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam, 
we  are  spending  blBions  of  dollars  on 
domestic  programs,  which  have  no  long- 
term  value  to  the  ecoiomy  and  only  con- 
tribute to  the  inflationary  spiral.  The 
Senate  Labor  Committee's  minimum 
wage  bill  will  only  further  contribute  to 
the  runaway  Inflatlpn  which  we  now 
have  in  this  countiy.  The  committee 
admits  that  passage  of  this  bill  will  cost 
$2  billion.  In  a  straiige  attempt  to  Jus- 
tify their  action.  whi4h  amounts  to  pour- 
ing gasoline  on  a  flue  which  is  now  al- 
most beyond  control,  they  point  out  that 


our  present  gross  national  product  is 
$732  billion  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  al- 
most completely  unnecessary  to  have  to 
point  out  that  In  an  economy  so  riddled 
with  inflation  as  ours  now  is  that  tlie 
gross  national  product  statistics  are 
meaningless.  Obviously,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  going  to  rise  every  time 
the  costs  of  goods  and  services  rise.  I 
wonder  if  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  who  rendered  the  ma- 
jority report  made  any  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  dollar  which  they 
claim  they  are  so  anxious  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  millions  of  new  workers  to 
be  covered  by  the  bill.  The  $2  bilUon 
which  they  claim  will  be  added  to  the 
economy  in  new  and  higher  wages  will 
obviously  have  to  come  from  some  other 
segment  of  the  economy  and  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  Is  that  the  dollar 
will  be  further  devaluated. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
go  into  an  analyses  of  the  committee's 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  also  make  some  com- 
ments and  observations  upon  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  submitted  in 
justification  of  the  action  taken.  In  the 
committee's  report,  the  majority  mem- 
bers make  the  observation  that  it  is  the 
Congress'  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy  that  there  exist  in  industries  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  conditions  det- 
rimental to  the  maintenance  of  a  nalnl- 
mum  standard  of  living  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  workers  and  that  this 
causes  commerce  and  the  charuiels  of 
commerce  to  be  used  to  spread  and  per- 
petuate these  poor  conditions  among  the 
workers  and  that  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs burdens  commerce  in  the  free  flow 
of  goods  and  further,  that  it  constitutes 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  In 
commerce.  The  committee  further  con- 
tends that  the  present  labor  situation 
leads  to  labor  disputes  and  interferes 
with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketliig  of 
goods  in  commerce.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
obvious  that  the  inclusion  of  millions  of 
new  workers  and  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  have  the  opposite 
effects  from  those  the  committee  claims. 
The  added  cost  of  goods  and  services  is 
certainly  not  going  to  be  helpful  to  the 
low  wage  earners  of  this  country.  As  far 
as  the  alleged  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion is  concerned.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
merely  a  smokescreen  to  prevent  or  re- 
tard the  movement  of  Industry  into  the 
southern  United  States.  It  is  not  the  la- 
bor leaders  alone  who  wish  to  prevent  the 
industrialization  of  the  South,  and  this 
claim  of  unfair  competition  is  merely  a 
poor  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  obvious  advantages  for  indus- 
tries situating  in  the  South.  Our 
climate,  natural  resources  and  an  avail- 
able labor  market  are  ample  reasons  for 
the  movement  of  Industries  southward. 

If,  by  and  large,  wages  are  lower  in 
the  South  than  in  other  sections  of  this 
country,  I  would  point  out  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  also  lower  tn  the  South.  One 
point  which  always  seems  to  escape  the 
bureaucrats  who  wish  to  centralize  ev- 
erything is  that  the  United  States  is  a 
vast  country,  and  while  we  have  a  free 
flow  of  commerce,  the  size  of  the  coun- 
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try,  the  local  conditions  and  the  local 
resources  will  always  prevent  a  com- 
pletely uniform  economic  condition  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
profoundly  concerned  with  the  condi- 
tions of  our  great  cities  and  the  constant 
migration  of  our  people  from  the  rural 
areas,  the  passage  of  the  present  bUl 
can  do  nothing  but  accelerate  this  migra- 
tion. By  applying  coverage  of  farm 
workers  in  the  minimimi  wage  law,  no 
other  effect  can  be  expected  than  in- 
creased mechanization  of  farm  tools  and 
the  driving  of  the  farmworkers  from 
their  homes.  I  sponsored  a  bill  earlier 
this  year  which  had  for  its  prime  pur- 
pose the  improved  condition  of  rural 
America,  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  attempting  to  bring  urban  comforts 
and  necessities  into  the  countryside  so 
that  the  people  would  remain  on  the  land 
and  stop  their  flight  to  the  big  cities 
By  extending  the  coverage  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  to  agricultural  workers, 
we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  the  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  of  this 
countrj'.  This  bill  today  will  have  the 
effect  of  driving  the  agricultural  workers 
from  the  farm.  If  there  was  ever  any 
hope  of  saving  the  family  farm,  I  think 
that  it  is  lost  upon  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Labor  Committee  claims  the  oppo- 
site. The  fact  that  the  present  bill  would 
include  only  farms  which  employ  seven 
or  more  workers  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  a  smaller  farmer  Is  going  to  have 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  minimum 
*  wage  paid  on  the  larger  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to  enter  Into 
a  discussion  of  collateral  issues ;  however, 
I  think  it  should  be  made  abundantly 
clear  who  Is  going  to  be  hurt  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  well 
established  that  the  Negroes  In  our  so- 
ciety are  at  the  lowest  nmg  of  our  eco- 
nomic ladder.  The  effects  of  this  bill 
will  drive  them  further  down.  This  will 
only  increase  farm  mechanization  and 
drive  many  thousands  of  Negroes  into 
the  big  city  ghettos.  Whatever  chance 
existed  before  for  the  emplosmient  of 
teenage  Negroes  will  be  almost  complete- 
ly lost  by  the  enactment  of  this  minimum 
wage  bill. 

If  the  minimum  wage  is  applied  to 
more  retail  establishments,  restaurants, 
hotels,  laundries,  and  farms,  we  can  rest 
assured  that  employers  vrtll  seek  every 
method  possible  in  cutting  costs  in  or- 
der to  compete  with  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business.  Of  course. 
Prices  will  rise  because  of  this  bill,  but 
the  long-term  effect  will  be  the  more 
rapid  automation  of  all  Industries  af- 
fected. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  agricultural 
commodities,  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee's report  makes  the  interesting  ob- 
servation that: 

If  retail  prices  go  up  more  •  •  •  arid  If 
toe  Increase  is  blamed  on  rising  labor  costs 
Id  the  field,  the  American  housewife  should 
aemand  a  complete  and  Immediate  Con- 
Peeslonal  Inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  which  com- 
mittee of  Congress  will  have  the  dubious 
honor  of  conducting  this  inquiry.    I  am 
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afraid  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, is  going  to  be  saddled  with  that 
responsibility. 

If  the  proposed  amendments  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  are  enacted, 
approximately  7.2  million  workers  will 
be  covered  for  the  first  time  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  and  the  present  mini- 
mum wage  will  be  extended  to  $1.40  an 
hour,  beginning  February  1,  1967,  and 
then  extended  again  on  February  1,  1968, 
to  $1.60  per  hour.  As  I  said  before,  the 
committee  estimates  that  this  Increase 
will  amount  to  approximately  $2  Wlllon 
annually.  Of  the  1.895,000  farmworkers, 
the  Labor  Committee  would  extend 
minimum  wage  coverage  to  approxi- 
mately 390,000.  How  this  could  be  done 
without  adversely  affecting  the  other  1.4 
million  is  beyond  me.  The  committee 
makes  the  interesting  observation  that: 

The  Imputed  wage  for  the  family  farm  op- 
erator and  his  family  (those  not  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  present  bill)  would  no  longer 
be  so  drastically  undermined  by  the  tragic 
wages  of  worKers  on  the  largest  farms. 

I  believe  that  the  opposite  effect  will 
occur.  I  think  the  family  farm  will  be 
further  undermined,  because  regardless 
of  how  small  family  farms  are,  there  is 
a  need  for  some  outside  help,  and  if  they 
are  to  secure  this  added  assistance,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  compete  tn  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  with  the  larger  farms. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to 
comment  upon  the  method  used  by  the 
committee  in  extending  the  coverage  of 
the  minimum  wage  law.  This  has  been 
done  by  two  methods.  The  first  Is  to  re- 
move exemptions  which  have  previously 
existed  in  the  law,  and.  secondly,  by 
changing  the  definitions  previously  used 
In  the  law,  particularly  that  part  regard- 
ing interstate  commerce  and  production 
of  goods  for  commerce.  In  my  earlier 
remarks,  I  discussed  these  two  terms  as 
originally  intended  by  Congress  and  as 
distorted  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts.  Now  we  have  Congress 
Itself  changing  the  definition  to  further 
broaden  the  scope  of  coversige.  The  def- 
inition of  "enterprise."  which  Senators 
will  recall  was  added  in  the  1961  amend- 
ments is  now  to  mean  "an  enterprise 
which  has  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  which  shall  include  employees 
handling,  selling  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved  In.  or  pro- 
duced for  commerce." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  commerce  clause  which  ha.<; 
only  been  rivaled  by  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpretations. In  other  words,  under  the 
proposed  new  definition,  anyone  working, 
or  handling,  or  selling  goods  that  have 
been  moved  In  or  produced  for  commerce 
will  be  covered  by  the  committee's  bill. 
This  definition,  along  with  the  Federal 
courts'  decisions,  makes  It  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  mind  to  imagine  any  ar- 
ticle for  sale  which  would  not  come 
within  the  definition. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  are  the  most  Irrespon- 
sible legislation  that  has  been  seriously 


considered  by  the  Congress  in  many 
years 

Mr.  i*resldent.  a  few  Senators  have 
stated,  particularly  my  good  friend  from 
Texas,  that  there  are  only  a  few,  just  a 
handful,  of  farms  tiiat  will  be  affected  by 
this  bill.  But  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  that  will 
not  happen.  The  original  bill  was  sup- 
posed to  cover  ^ust  a  few  hundred 
thousand  employees.  Now.  it  covers  mil- 
lions of  employees.  That  has  been  dcaie 
by  amendments  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  through  Interpretations  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  By  putting  farm- 
workers under  this  bill  and  making  it 
possible  for  only  tbose  farms  with  seven 
employees  or  more  to  be  covered,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  the  number 
is  reduced.  After  a  while  everybody  will 
be  covered. 

As  I  said  before.  I  was  a  ccsponsor  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill  when  it  was  en- 
acted in  1938.  I  held  hearings  on  the 
proposal  for  hours.  At  no  time  was  it 
ever  considered  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  that  farm  lab©r  wtsuld  be  Included. 

As  I  said,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  incorporate  farm  labor  mto  a 
minimum  wage  bill.  This  Is  the  fifth 
effort  made  to  place  farm  labor  under 
the  minimum  wage  law.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate again  refuses  to  take  that  action. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood the  majority  leader  wanted  to 
take  time  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader  3  minutes 
on  the  bill,  or  such  time  as  he  may  desline. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIEIJ3.     Mr.  President,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  oonsideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 


NOMINATIONS   REPORTED   BY   THE 
COMMITTEE  OK  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nations reported  favorably  today  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Oialr  hears  none,  tmd 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  nominations  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  DISTtllCT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bernard  J.  Leddy,  of  Vermont, 
to  be  UJ5.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nonslnation  Is  confirmed. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  iwmina- 
tion  of  David  W.  Dyer,  of  Florida,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  judgge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OPPIC?ER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  conhrmed. 

>£r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<»iflent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


August  25,  1966 


LEOISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  MEET 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JitANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  meet  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of^the  bill  (HJl.  13712)  to  amend  the 
Fidr  Labor  SUndards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  minutes  to  answer  two  of 
the  points  that  have  been  brought  up  by 
my  distinguished  friends  who.  for  some 
strange  reason,  are  supporting  that  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  which  would  Include, 
on  a  rather  general  scale,  agricultural 
labor. 

The  first  point  was  made  by  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  quoted  very 
liberally  from  a  letter  from  the  Parmer« 
Union  sujnwrting  the  Inclusion  of  agri- 
culture within  thtfjayvtrngB  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill. 

He  could  not  have  done  anything 
which  would  more  clearly  Illustrate  the 
fact  that  this  bill  Is  primarily  supported 
by  the  liberal  wing  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  by  those  others  who  subscribe 
to  ultra-liberal  tendencies,  and  who 
think  that  the  pn^jer  thing  Is  to  put  all 
business,  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  under  and  sxxbservlent  to  Federal 
agencies  here  in  Washington. 

The  Farmers  Union  was  organized  by 
organization  workers  of  the  CIO.  and  as 
a  helpful  subsidiary  of  the  CIO.  It  has 
always  maintained  that  close  connec- 
tion with  the  highly  liberal  wing  of  the 
labor  movement.  It  still  speaks  for  that 
movement:  and  the  very  fact  that  this 
strong  letter  should  have  come  from  the 
president  of  the  Farmers  Union  indi- 
cates more  clearly  than  many  words  who 
Is  behind  this  particular  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  why  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  did  not  state  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  Is  the 
or»anl»tlon  of  the  really  successful 
fanoen.  generally  speaking,  throughout 

this  Nation,  a  tremendous  organization 

oonslstlng.  according  to  my  reoollection. 


of  about  1.800.000  faan  families — Is  vig- 
orously opposing  this  bill.  I  wonder  why 
he  did  not  look  at  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  notice,  on  page  789  and  fol- 
lowing, statements  of  very  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau  from 
the  State  of  Texas  who  appeared  to  tes- 
tify against  this  bill. 

The  first  statement  appears  on  page 
789  of  the  record,  a  statement  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Delnes.  executive  vice  president. 
Texas  Citrus  ti  Vegetable  Growers  & 
Shippers,  of  Harlingen.  Tex.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  quote  from  that  statement. 
which  Is  a  very  full-one.  but  I  simply 
state  that  he  Is  vigorously  against  this 
bill,  or  any  inclusion  of  agricultural 
labor  under  the  coverage  of  tlae  Wage 
and  Hour  Act. 

The  second  statemait  to  which  I  refer 
Is  on  page  797  of  the  printed  record,  the 
statement  of  Othal  E.  Brand,  grower, 
president  of  Griffin  i  Brand.  McAllen. 
Tex.  Again  I  shall  not  attempt  to  quote 
from  that  statement,  but  I  state — and  it 
may  not  be  contradicted — that  he  is 
vigorously  against  the  Inclusion  of  agri- 
cultural workers  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  he  quotes  a 
resolution  of  a  farm  bureau  federa- 
tion— the  National  Farm  Bureau  or  the 
State  Farm  Bureau,  one  or  the  other. 

The  third  statement  is  by  H.  L.  "Hub" 
King,  director.  Texas  Farm  Bureau ;  and 
that  appears  on  page  801  of  the  printed 
record.  There  could  not  be  a  stronger 
statement  against  the  extension  of  mini- 
mum wages  to  cover  farmworkers  or 
farm  Industries  than  this  statement  of 
Mr.  King. 

I  am  not  as  well  acquainted  with  these 
gentlemen  from  Texas  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  but  they  speak  for  very  fine 
organizations,  and  tlney  quote  resolu- 
tions of  very  fine  organizations.  They 
speak  good  sense,  because  they  tell  of  the 
gradual,  all-too-fast  itmoval  of  produc- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  Texas 
down  Into  Mexico,  and  they  tell  of  the 
plight  of  the  small  people,  and  of  the 
fact  that  though  this  legislation  would 
affect  primarily  the  large  producers.  It 
would  certainly  affect  the  small,  because 
they  would  have  to  compete  for  their 
,  workers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  They  would  etther  have  to  i>ay 
whatever  rate  was  paid  by  the  large 
growers,  or  satisfy  themselves  with  us- 
ing Inefficient  people  trho  could  not  stay 
on  the  payrolls  of  the  larger  farm  orga- 
nizations. There  Is  »o  doubt  of  that. 
Commonsense  tells  us  that  the  less  effi- 
cient the  workers  are  who  are  employed 
by  the  smaller  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  the  more  difficult  they 
will  find  it  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  akin  to  the 
first.  It  Is  In  responst  to  a  point  made 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl.  He  stated  that  the 
real  reason  why  he  is  supporting  this  bill 
so  ardently  is  that  he  tiiinks  It  will  stop 
the  flow  of  the  farm  people  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  great  cities.  That  Is 
what  he  wants  to  do.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  wants  to  do  it.  because  I  tiiink  he 
needs  more  of  the  conservative  thinking 
people   there   in   his   great   city — and    I 


ttilnk  that  is  true  elsewhere  as  well-- 
than  they  now  seem  to  tiave.  judging  by 
the  demonstrations  wlilch  we  hear  about 
and  the  other  things  which  are  happen- 
ing. 

But  I  merely  wish  to  say  to  him  that  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
law  differ  completely  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  three  very  famous  econo- 
mists whom  I  have  aJreauly  quoted  in  my 
principal  remarks,  and  whom  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  again,  because  I 
think  their  statements  do  bear  weight, 
and  I  think  that  they  are  so  very  oppo- 
site from  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  they  should 
again  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

These  three  economists  are  Prof. 
James  Tobin.  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's economic  adviser,  Prof.  Arthur 
Bums,  former  head  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  Prof.  Gottfried  Haberler  of  Harvard 
University. 

Professor  Tobin  said : 

People  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a 
decent  living  need  to  be  helped,  but  they 
will  not  be  helped  by  minimum-wage  laws, 
trade-union  wage  pressures  or  other  devices 
which  seek  to  compel  employers  to  pay  them 
more  than  their  work  Is  worth. 

He  says  more  than  that.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  quote  again  the"  full  state- 
ment. 

Professor  Bums  said : 

The  broad  result  of  the  siabstantlal  In- 
crease of  the  minimum  wage  In  recent  yean 
has  therefore  been  a  curtailment  of  Job 
opportunities  for  the  less  skUled  workers. 

And  Professor  Haberler  said: 
Raising  the  mlnlmvmi  wage  would  thiu 
be  an   Irresponsible  antisocial  measure,  re- 
ducing Job  opportunities  of  the  poor,  pro- 
moting Inflation  and  retarding  growth. 

I  read  that  into  the  Record  because  It 
seems  to  me  so  clear  that  very  respon- 
sible authorities,  who  are  experts  in  this 
field,  come  to  the  exact  opposite  con- 
clusion from  that  stated  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York.  They 
think  that  the  Imposition  of  minimum 
wages  to  the  agricultural  work  force  of 
this  Nation  will  deprive  many  of  the  less 
efficient  ones  of  any  chance  to  mtJte  a 
living,  and  will  send  them  bawling  to  the 
cities.  They  think  that  It  will  also  hurt 
the  smaller  farmers,  who  have  to  rely 
upon  the  inefficient,  if  it  comes  to  this 
kind  of  a  tragedy  in  the  employment 
picture  of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  our  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to.  I  am  quite  will- 
ing, of  course,  as  always,  to  abide  by  the 
verdict  of  the  Senate. 

However,  let  those  Senators  who  con- 
template voting  for  this  provision  In  the 
bill  remember  that  the  rural  communi- 
ties of  the  Nation  do  not  favor  this 
provision  and  they  are  not  going  to  react 
kindly  to  it.  They  will  be  against  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  those 
who  favor  this  kind  of  unsound  and  un- 
reasonable proposal  If  this  kind  of  pro- 
ix>sal  is  enacted  into  law  suid  Is  followed 
In  a  progressive  way — which  the  wage- 
and-hour  legislation  has  shown  by  its 
past  history,  always  stepping  up,  escalat- 
ing, going  from  smaller  coverage  to 
greater  coverage  and  from  a  small  wage 
to  a  greater  wage,  and  always  imposing 
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more  and  more  difficult  burdens.  I  Just 
call  attention  to  that  be<^use  I  do  not 
want  any  Senator  casting  his  vote  for 
this  particular  measure  to  be  unaware  of 
the  fact — which  I  believe  to  be  the  fact. 
with  the  small  exception  nationwide  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union — that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  against  this 
proposal. 

The  farming  communities  are  against 
this  proposal.  They  know  that  it  will  cut 
down  on  the  size  of  the  small  farming 
communities.  They  know  it  will  cut 
down  on  the  population  of  the  small 
farming  communities.  They  know  that 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  means 
a  tragedy  for  them  and  for  the  country- 
side which  they  hold  most  dear. 

Mr.  president,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  referred  to  my  quoting  of 
certain  letters  from  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  and  has  referred  to  the  table 
contained  in  the  transcript  of  hearings 
before  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee. I  point  out  that  three  people  ap- 
peared from  Texas  to  testify  against  the 
pending  bill. 

I  point  out  that  on  April  12.  in  the 
testimony  given  that  day  before  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1.  there  were  10  witnesses  from 
Texas,  including  1  U.S.  Representative, 
Representative  Gonzalez.  Most  of  those 
who  appeared  to  testify  for  the  bill  repre- 
sented different  organizations.  Three 
people  appeared  to  testify  against  the 
bill, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  did 
farm  organizations  testify  for  the  bill? 
I  did  not  find  any  such  record.  There 
were  representatives  of  churches  who 
testified. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Churches  were 
represented.  One  witness  weis  from  the 
Governors  Coordinating  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  One  was  from  the 
Bishop's  Committee  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking.  San  Antonio.  One  was  for  the 
AFL-CIO.  One  was  Harold  Kilpetrick. 
executive  secretary.  Texas  Council  of 
Churches,  Austin.  Tex.  He  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  I  know  him  better  than 
I  know  any  of  the  others. 

I  point  out  that  I  do  not  attribute  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  the  number 
of  witnesses  who  testified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  a  single  one  of  the 
i^'itnesses  named  by  the  Senator  repre- 
sent the  fanning  community  of  Texas? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  point  out  that 
the  Senator  mentions  the  Farm  Bureau. 
The  Farm  Bureau  goes  out  and  signs  up 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
I  do  not  criticize  the  organization  for 
domg  this.  However,  in  a  recruiting 
campaign  in  my  home  city  of  Austin. 
Tex.,  they  recruited  every  member  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  membership  in 
the  Farm  Bureau.  I  do  not  criticize 
them.  Everybody  Ukes  to  have  a  big  or- 
ganization. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  limits  its 
membership  to  active  operators  of  farms. 


I  do  not  criticize  the  Farm  Bureau  for  its 
membership. 

I  have  met  two  of  these  witnesses.  I 
have  met  Mr.  Brand.  I  saw  him  once  In 
my  life.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Etelnes.  1 
do  not  know  2  out  of  the  3.  I  did  see  the 
other  gentleman  one  time,  but  not  on 
a  legislative  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  remark  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  made — and  I 
thinl;  it  is  very  significant — is  that  the 
farmers  are  afraid  of  this  bill  and  are 
against  it.    I  agree  with  that  statement 

The  farmers  have  been  propagandized 
They  have  not  been  told  the  truth  about 
this  legislation.  There  has  been  no  way 
to  get  to  them  the  fact  that  the  bill 
covers  only  1.6  percent  of  the  farm  oper- 
ators of  America.  That  1.6  percent  of 
the  farm  operators  hire  39  percent  of  the 
farm  labor  In  America.  They  are  the  big 
operators.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
squeezing  the  independent  family  farm- 
ers to  death  with  cheap  wages. 

Millions  of  family  farmers  operate 
their  farms  without  hiring  a  single  hired 
hand.  They  must  put  their  own  capital 
and  labor  into  the  operation  and  com- 
pete against  the  60-  and  70-cent- 
an-hour  wages  paid  on  the  big  farms  by 
the  big  corporate  type  farmers. 

That  is  what .  is  driving  the  family 
farmer  off  his  farm  and  driving  him  into 
the  city  where  he  must  compete  with 
that  cheap,  big.  factory  type  of  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation  are 
against  the  pending  bill,  and  the  farming 
communities  are  against  it.  They  are 
against  the  inclusion  of  farmworkers. 
They  are  not  especially  concerned  with 
the  other  features  of  the  bill. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  from  the 
State  of  Texas  could  be  duplicated  in 
every  other  State  by  witnesses  from  the 
welfare  and  union  organizations  who  are 
for  the  bill.  However,  they  do  not  know 
the  tragic  consequences  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  Its  application  to  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  the  agricultural  people  do. 

I  stand  upon  the  attitude  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  best  producers,  those  who  are 
producing  the  food  and  fiber  for  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  entitled  to  fair  treatment 
from  the  Senate.  We  have  heard  no 
supporting  word  for  the  bill  from  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  National 
Association  of  Cooperatives,  and  many 
of  the  other  highly  reputable  farm  orga- 
nizations. And,  we  wUl  not  hear  any 
such  word  because  those  organizations 
are  not  for  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  we  may  now 
get  on  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  minimum  wage  law 
was  created  in  1938,  were  any  of  the  in- 
dustry spokesmen,  who  testified,  for  the 
minimum  wage  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  here  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  that  question,  but  I  prefer 
to  rest  my  answer  upon  the  statements 
just  made  by  my  'distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 


der]  who  was  here  and  who  served  on 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill 
and  conducted  part  of  the  hearings. 

According  to  everything  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  told  us,  agriculture  was 
left  out  of  the  bill  deUberately  and  com- 
pletely because  it  was  felt  that  the  bill 
should  not  apply  to  agriculture.  That  is 
the  issue  at  this  lime. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMB  of  New  Jersey.  The 
issue  then  was  In  manufacturing  and 
Industrial  production.  However.  I  won- 
der if  any  of  tht  producers  and  manu- 
facturers at  that  point  expressed  any- 
favorable  comment  about  a  minimum 
wage  for  industry.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  they  did  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  may  be 
older  than  I  am.  and  he  may  have  been 
around  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  only 
look  older. 

Mr.  HOLLAND..  Mr.  Presidenc.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  still  practicing 
a  legitimate  profession  at  his  home  In 
Bartow,  Fla.,  in  1938.  He  was  not  here 
and  is  not  able  tio  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  At  a 
later  time,  I  shall  quote  a  distinguished 
Representative,  whom  I  did  not  know, 
who  spoke  on  the  question  of  agricultural 
worker  coverage  during  debate  on  the 
1938  act.  His  la*  name  was  Wilcox.  He 
came  from  the  great  State  of  Florida 
which  the  Senator  represents.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  Representative  .Wilcox? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember  Repre- 
sentatlve  Wilcox  very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  at  a  bter  time  I  shall  quote 
that  Floridian. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  listen  with 
great  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  in 
opitositlon  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment  No.  763  and 
offer  It  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  'various  f>erfectlng  amend- 
mente  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland]  anfl  others,  I  offer  a  substi- 
tute to  strike  out  tU  of  lines  12  through  the 
word  "thereafter"  In  line  16  on  page  53.  and 
insert  the  following:  "not  less  than  $1  an 
hour  during  the  flrFt  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  not  less  than  PI. 15  an  hour 
during  the  second  year  from  such  date,  not 
less  than  $1.30  an  hour  during  the  third 
year  from  such  date,  not  less  than  81.45  an 
hour  during  the  fowrth  year  from  such  date. 
not  less  than  81.60  an  hour  during  the  fifth 
year  from  such  date,  and  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by  section 
6(a)  (1)  thereafter". 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. Mr.  Prefldent. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  frnm  page  19  of 
t!ie  Senate  committee  report: 

The  wages  paid  many  fannworlterB  are 
far  below  the  minimum  w&gie  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  act  The  minimum  wage 
for   covered   agricultural  workers  will   be  11 
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an  hour  UeglnQlzitf  February  1,  1967;  »1.16 
an  bour  beginning  jfebruary  1.  1968;  and 
•1.30  an  hour  begtenlng  February  1,  1969. 
Room,  board,  and  other  facilities  customarily 
furnished  employees  by  employers  are 
"wagee"  accordlngr  to  their  fair  value  or 
reasonable  coat  as  provided  for  in  section 
3(m)  of  the  act. 

That  Is  the  law  today,  and  under  this 
legislation  would,  »f  course,  remain  the 
li^.    It  is  untouched. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  some 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Continuing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

In  the  case  of  hand  harvest  workers  pcdd 
on  a  piece  rate  basis,  the  employer  will  be 
cooaldered  as  complying  with  the  act  If  the 
hourly  average  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of 
all  such  workers  during  any  workweek  ex- 
ceeds the  mlnlmiun  hourly  wage.  However, 
In  no  event  may  any  individual  worker  be 
paid  leas  than  76  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  In  the  sub- 
ject of  the  minimum  wage  for  agricul- 
ture Is  hardly  new.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
noyel.  Over  a  year  ago,  In  the  Senate,  I 
offered  legislation  providing  for  a  na- 
tional mlnlmimi  wage  for  agricultural 
workers. 

I  otHigratulate  the  Senate  committee 
for  what  It  has  done,  as,  indeed,  I  con- 
gratulate the  House  of  Representatives 
.  for  what  it  previously  did.  Both  recog- 
nise, at  long  last,  a  principle — that  a 
national  minimum  wage  for  farm  labor 
In  this  country  Is  Just  as  relevant  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  as  a  na- 
tional minimum  wage  for  industrial 
workers,  and  ought  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  fashion  and  In  the  same  bill. 
.  My  regret,  obviously,  Is  that  what  the 
Senate  committee  has  done  Is  to  start 
the  farmworker  off  at  $1,  raise  it  the 
second  year  to  $1.15,  raises  it  the  third 
year  to  $1.30.  My  amendment  Is  revised 
from  the  form  In  which  I  offered  It  a  year 
ago.  and  would  provide  a  continuation 
of  the  armual  steps  which  the  pending 
bill  presently  requires,  providing  in  the 
fourth  year  a  raise  to  $1.45  an  hour,  and 
In  the  fifth  year  to  the  national  mini- 
mum wage. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  so  far 
has  translated  what  these  minimum 
wage  figures  will  mean.  It  Is  relevant  to 
observe  that  In  1967,  under  the  minimum 
wage  now  provided,  the  munificent  sum 
of  $40  a  week  will  be  available  to  a  farm- 
worker In  America  under  a  minimum 
wage  of  a  dollar  an  hour.  And  that  $40 
a  week  for  an  American  farm  laborer, 
commencing  next  February  1,  by  this 
bill,  is  gross  and  not  net. 

Leaving  aside  the  deductions  that  will 
be  required  to  be  taken  from  the  $40  by 
various  excises  both  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  State,  and  consider- 
ing the  gross  figures,  the  farmworker 
win  be  guaranteed  that  he  will  get  no 
less  than  $40  a  week.  In  1868  it  will 
go  to  $46  a  week:  in  1969  it  will  go  to 
$52  a  week:  In  1970  It  will  go  to  $58  a 
wedc:  m  1971  It  win  go  to  $64  a  week— 
aU  under  the  bUl  and  under  my  amend- 
ment. 

B4r.  President,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  there  was  on  the  statute  books  a 
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law  known  as  Pubho  Law  78.  F*ublic 
Law  78  was  a  special  statute,  one  which 
was  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  It  set  up  in,  a  precise  fashion 
a  means  by  which  the  American  farmer, 
if  he  found  in  any  State  that  he  was 
unable  to  attract  American  domestic 
farm  help,  and  if  that  fact  was  confirmed 
by  the  government  of  his  State,  might 
have  the  opportunity  tc  turn  to  the  C5ov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  and.  under 
the  procedures  outlined  in  Public  Law 
78.  would  be  able  to  hire  foreign  nationals 
on  a  temporary  basis  in  order  to  help 
him  harvest  his  crops.  It  helped  to  se- 
cure a  sufficient  supply  of  labor.  In 
many  States,  particiiarly  in  my  own 
State  of  California,  domestic  lalx)r  was 
unavailable  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
harvest  the  crop  in  bigh  season — even 
when  growers  made  substantial  efforts 
at  recruitment  over  a  wide  area. 

I  believe  in  Public  taw  78,  and  voted 
for  It.  It  was  not  very  fashionable  some- 
tlmee  to  do  so,  and  I  ragrrt  that  it  finally 
died.  I  salute  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  who  stood  here  and  championed  the 
continuation  of  Public  Law  78.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  during  the  time  it  was 
in  effect,  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign 
nationals  came  to  the  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  to  help  the  AmericaJi  farmer 
because  there  was  not  enough  American 
labor  available  to  wort  on  the  farms  of 
this  country. 

A  little  more  than  a  couple  of  vears 
ago.  Public  Law  78  died.  It  died  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Then,  some  of  my 
constituents  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  utilize  the  authority  which  he  had 
under  the  immigratloti  statutes  in  this 
country  nevertheless  to  recognize  a  short- 
age of  agricultural  laior  and  to  permit 
the  use,  on  a  temporary  basis,  of  foreign 
farm  labor  personnel  to  help. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor 
announced  that  he  would  require  certain 
conditions  precedent  la  order  to  make  a 
determination  that  an  American  farmer 
needed  temporary  foreign  help.  In  the 
case  of  a  farmer  In  Callfomia,  he  deter- 
mined, first,  that  the  Ibrmer  in  Califor- 
nia would  have  to  offer  $1.25  an  hour  to 
any  American,  and  firid  thereafter  that 
no  American  was  available  at  that  price, 
or  Insufficient  Americans  were  available 
at  that  price,  before  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  consider  whether  or  not  to 
recommend  foreign  nationals  to  come  in 
and  assist. 

Subsequently.  In  April  of  last  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  raised  the  requlre- 
mervt  with  respect  to  the  Callfomia 
farmer  to  $1.40.  At  the  same  time,  across 
the  border,  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Secretary  originally  aald  the  Arizona 
farmer  would  have  to  pay  $1.05  an  hour. 
and.  subsequently,  in  April  of  1965,  raised 
that  condition  precedent  to  $1.25.  In 
Florida,  he  started  out  with  95  centfe  and 
raised  it  to  $1.15.  In  Texas,  he  did  the 
same  thing.  In  Virginia  he  came  up  with 
$1.15  an  hour. 

These  wage  levels  of  last  year  and  the 
year  before  are  well  ab^ve  the  standards 
to  be  applied  by  this  iict  when  it  goes 
hito  effect  next  year.  What  I  am  saying. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  agriculture  of 
this  Nation   requires  an  assured  labor 


supply,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  provide 
a  minimal  standard  of  life  for  those 
who  would  choose  to  work  on  the  soil. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  Interested  in  what 
was  said  earlier  in  this  debate,  which  I 
have  tried  to  follow,  as  the  basis  upon 
which  this  legislation  first  was  enacted 
into  law  almost  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  quote  from  page  2 
of  the  report,  which  In  turn  quotes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor: 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  was 
a  commitment  to  Improve  living  standards  by 
eliminating  substandard  working  condltlom 
In  employment  subject  to  Federal  authority 
over  Interstate  commerce.  That  commit- 
ment, incomplete  when  it  was  coade.  ha's  be- 
come less  complete  with  the  passage  of  time 
The  law  has  not  been  kept  in  line  with  the 
advancing  economy;  and  some  of  Us  guar- 
antees mean  less,  comparatively,  than  they 
did  27  ye.irs  ago  (p.  33.  pt.  I.  of  hearings). 

Maybe  they  do  mean  less,  but  God 
Itnows  that  they  do  not  mean  more. 

The  committee  report  states  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  19: 

A  1965  survey  of  1.4  million  hired  farm- 
workers Indicated  that  70  percent  earned  less 
than  $1.25  an  hour;  50  percent  earned  less 
than  $1  an  hour;  and  34  percent  earned  less 
than  75  cents  an  hour.  Average  hourly  earn- 
ings In  agriculture  were  $1,01  an  hour  on 
July  1,  1986.  in  the  United  States.  In  some 
States  the  average  falls  below  60  cents  an 
hour  and  there  are  reports  of  wages  of  30 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  any  wisdom, 
if  the  public  interest  was  served  at  all  a 
third  of  a  century  ago  in  the  Congress 
concluding  that  It  was  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  for  people  who  worked  in 
industry  and  commerce,  so  long  as  their 
work  touched  commerce,  then  there  is 
an  Indispensable  reason  in  1966  for  this 
Congress  to  Include,  at  long  last,  Ameri- 
can farmworkers  on  a  similar  nationwide 
basis.  That  principle  is  now  recognized 
in  the  legislation  which  is  before  us. 

What  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
however  it  is  chopped  off,  that  when  a 
worker  gets  to  Si. 30  an  hour  or  $52  gross 
a  week  on  February  1,  1969,  that  he  has 
had  enough?    Why  stop  there? 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  make  any  distinction 
between  men  and  women  in  one  part  of 
the  economy  of  this  country  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  labor  in  another. 

It  would  be  justly  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  economy,  if,  generally 
speaking,  a  man  or  woman  could  know 
that  he  could  work  on  the  west  coast  or 
east  coast,  in  the  North  or  in  the  South, 
if  his  work  touched  commerce,  with  the 
benefits  of  the  same  national  minimum 
wage  law. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  this  subject 
has  been  discussed  in  a  political  fashion 
in  California.  I  am  glad  to  observe  that 
the  leaders  of  the  party  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  have 
urged  a  national  minimum  wage  for 
agriculture;  and  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  my  party  in  California  has  iterated 
and  reiterated  its  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Congress  of  the  national 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Presiden*,,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  excerpts  of  the  last  three  plat- 
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forms  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  of  California: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Republican  Platform  of  1962 — "  .  .  .  the 
Republican  Party  pledges  to  .  .  .  Support  a 
federal  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  work- 
ers and  oppose  a  state  minimum  wage  on 
the  basis  that  It  would  place  California's 
agriculture  In  an  unfair  competitive  posi- 
tion." 

Republican  Platform  of  1964 — "We  en- 
dorse a  national  minimum  wage  for  farm 
workers  so  that  California  will  not  be  In  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation." 

Republican  Platform  of  1966 — "Major  leg- 
islation affecting  agricultural  employees  In- 
cluding minimum  wage  and  employee  repre- 
sentation should  be  considered  on  a  uniform 
national  basis." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  allude  to  one  part  of  the  bill  which 
limits  the  applicability  of  these  agricul- 
tural employees  provisions  to  those  farm- 
ers who  during  any  one  quarter  in  the 
previous  four  have  utilized  500  man- 
days.  That,  in  Itself,  will  serve  to 
eliminate  a  large  section  of  the  farmers 
of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OI^ICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  pi'oceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  indeed 
this  legislation  would  affect  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  farms  in  this 
country.  It  would,  however,  operate  with 
respect  to  some  400,000  farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  one  gen- 
eral observation  and  then  I  shall  con- 
clude. 

I  spoke  briefly  the  other  day  before 
the  subcommittee  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  cities.  Every  city  In  this  land  Is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  seettiing  po- 
tential upheaval,  as  well  as  the  actual 
disturbances  which  have  taken  place 
across  this  country.  We  are  interested 
in  getting  the  best  guidance  possible 
to  preserve  our  country,  to  make  It 
stronger,  and  to  give  the  American 
family  a  little  better  opportunity  to  go 
forward. 

One  distinguished  educator,  speaking 
on  this  subject  in  my  State,  said  earlier 
this  year : 

The  economic  unity  of  these  families  de- 
pends on  daily  wng»s  What  can  we  predict 
or  a  nation  which  places  these  chUdren  at 
an  eirly  d:sadva:n,age  as  a  result  of  median 
earnings  far  245.000  mile  adults  of  $774  per 
L.  w""^'^  cannot  possibly  begin  to  sus- 
^in  the  b.'sic  need<=  for  decent  familv  living. 
^ertainly.  a  mir.imum  wage  rate  for  an  adiUt 
male  worker  should  enable  him  to  rear  a 
lamiiv  in  decency  and  respect.  What  stond- 
"0  0.  iivm?  decency  c^n  be  expected  where 

rh-^  »,''^S*  °^  '"^'^  »<*""  workers  earn  lees 
Wun  $3  000  per  year?  The  advocated  mini- 
mum of  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  per  hour 
hlrH,  '^■''•"°"»1  minimum  for  field  work  is 
naraiy  adequate  today. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  agree.    At  least  we 

snouid  provide  in   this  legislation  that 

rl;  ?^"^^"  farmworker  Is  going  to  be 

ireated  exactly  the  same  as  any  worker 

"1  uie  American  economy 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  spoke  of  $1  and  $1.25  an  hour 
for  farmers.  Does  the  Senator  include 
in  that  figure  housing,  which  is  often 
furnished,  a  garden,  and  other  things? 
Is  that  included  as  part  of  the  $1.25? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is.  and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  asked  me  that  question. 
Those  things  which  are  ordinarily  room, 
board,  and  other  facilities,  customarily 
furnished  employees,  are  wages  and  are  a 
part  of  the  proVisions  of  the  bill,  and  also 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Are 
they  deducted  from  the  $1.25  minimum? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  They  would  make  up 
that  portion  of  the  salary  for  the  work- 
week that  they  would  represent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
would  be  a  very  complicated  business, 
would  It  not.  deducting  housing  and 
things  of  that  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  >-ield  myself  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  think  there  is  much 
merit  in  them,  borne  out  by  the  abun- 
dance of  his  experience.  California  has 
the  greatest  agricultural  hicome  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  My  State  of  Texas 
has  the  most  farmers,  and  therefore  the 
most  farm  families,  but  CaUfornia  has 
the  greatest  agricultural  income.  Un- 
der this  situation,  there  is  much  merit 
in  the  amendment. 

However,  this  matter  was  voted  on  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. That  position  has  been  stated, 
on  page  19  of  the  report,  as  follows: 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  its  re- 
sponsibility la  extending  the  minimum  wage 
standards  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  agrlcultin-al  employment  for  the  first 
time.  The  initial  rate  established  for  farm- 
workers Is  the  same  rate  set  for  all  newly 
covered  workers — $1  an  hour  in  February 
1967.  The  bUl  further  provides  that  the  in- 
creases In  the  minimum  wage  for  farm- 
workers wl."  parallel  the  Increases  provided 
for  newly  covered  nonfarmworkers — in  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  U»  $1.15;  and  In  February  1969. 
to  $1.30.  WhUe  the  committee  has  provided 
for  two  additional  increases  for  nonfarm 
newly  covered  workers  so  that  all  nonfarm- 
workers will  be  required  to  be  paid  at  least 
$1.60  by  February  1969,  no  schedule  of 
escalation  has  been  Included  to  raise  farm- 
workers to  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  committee 
that  all  workers  under  the  act  be  subject  to 
a  single  minimum  wage.  The  committee 
action  In  limiting  the  pattern  of  escalation 
for  agriculture  at  this  time  to  $1.30  in 
February  1989  is  to  Insure  that  there  be  a 
careful  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  applying  a 
minimum  wage  to  agriculture.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  agriculture  wlU  adjust 
without  adverse  eSects  as  have  other  In- 
dtistrles  under  the  act  and  that  additional 
Increases  will  be  provided  in  the  future 


Mr.  President,  grave  misgivings  have 
been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  this  might 
limit  agricultural  opportunities  for  farm 
labor.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  premise. 
In  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  haling  'a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  I  respect 
their  great  knowledge,  and  their  -great 
experience.  However,  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  voted  on 
this  matter  and  we  have  limited  it  to  2 
years.  We  have  kept  It  at  the  same  level 
with  the  other  amendment  for  2  years. 
We  thought  it  best,  with  respect  to  tlie 
grave  misgivings  otf  some  that  this  might 
adversely  affect  agriculture,  to  stop  there 
and  look  at  it  again  before  we  provided 
further  escalation,  to  see  whether  it  has 
been  beneficial  to  agriculture  and  to 
American  farm  families,  as  the  majority 
thought  it  would.  If  it  works  adversely, 
which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  it  will 
do — but  if  it  does,  we  would  see  what 
other  steps  should  be  taken.  That  Is  why 
we  stopped  the  esoBlation;  not  because  It 
is  too  much;  not  because  It  can  bring  the 
farmer  up,  but  to  find  out  what  the  effect 
on  agriculture  will  be. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  sympathize  wifth  his  position.  I  re- 
alize the  need  of  these  people  for  higher 
earnings. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  5  mhi- 
utes? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day,  in  the  course  of  argument 
on  the  bill,  I  and  other  Senators  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who, 
standing  In  the  wings,  are  anxious  to 
escalate  the  minimum  wage  rate  for 
agricultural  workers  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  in  order  to  bring  agricultural 
labor  to  a  comparable  basis,  or  on  a  par- 
ity with  Industrial  labor. 

I  did  not  anticipate  that  we  would 
have  that  point  demonstrated  so  clearly, 
and  so  soon,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last 
few  minutes,  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Cahfomia  in  Introducing  his 
amendment  which  proposes  to  put  ag- 
ricultural labor  on  the  identically  same 
rate  as  industrial  labor,  beginning  5 
years  from  now  and  extending  it  con- 
tinuously thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  that 
kind  of  treatment  is  notice  to  the  farm- 
ing community  of  the  Nation  that  the 
traditional  differences  and  the  natural 
differences  between  agriculture  and  ag- 
ricultural workers  and  industry  and  in- 
dustrial workers  ane  to  be  abandoned  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  he  ardent  adher- 
ents of  the  bill,  or  at  least  by  some  of 
them. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  position.  I  greatly 
approve  of  his  taking  a  position  which. 
for  the  time  being,  on  this  matter.  Is 
much  more  favorable  to  agriculture  than 
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is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  sincerely  trust  the  amend- 
ment (^ered  as  a  substitute  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  appreciate  that 
he  recognizes  how  moderate  the  com- 
mittee has  been  with  respect  to  agricul- 
ture.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes  to  ask  questions  of  the 
Senator  trom  California? 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [&Cr.  Ycvwc]  asked  the 
Senator  from  California  whether,  under 
his  amendment,  there  would  be  deducted 
Jrom  the  fixed  pay  the  value  of  lodging 
and  food  furnished.  I  imderstood  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  California 
to  be  that  it  would. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  amendment  is  not 
■0  drawn  that  it  speciflcaUy  provides 
that  It  refers  to  the  present  law.  which 
does  precisely  provide  that.  The  pres- 
ent law 

Mf.  HOLLAND.    The  pending  bill. 

Mr.  kik^hh:!-     Let  me  read  from  the 
-  report.    I  read  from  page  19:  ^ 

Room,  board,  and  otber  faclUtlea  custom- 
arlly  fumUhed  employees  by  employers  are 
''wsgea"  according  to  their  (air  value  or  r«a- 
aooable  cost  aa  provided  for  In  section  8(m) 
of  the  act. 

The  "act"  refers  to  the  present  law. 
Mr.  Preaident.  I  now  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Th^    PRESIDINO     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
"  President,  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, but  I  have  been  most  impressed  with 
*  the  full  knowledge  and  eloquence  which 
he  has  brought  to  this  debate.     I  am 
proud  to  serve  on  that  subcommittee.    I 
am  proud  of  my  chairman.     But  I  am 
proud,  too,  to  support  the  minority  side, 
on  this  amendment  as  expressed  by  its 
second  in  command,  the  Senator  from 
C»Ufomla  [Mr.  Kuchil]. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  a  core 
activity  in  the  economy  of  this  country. 
^r  the  life  of  me  I  have  not  been  able  to 
imderstand  the  reasons  why  agriculture 
has  been  so  backwardly  treated  when  it 
comes  to  ecoru>mic  and  social  legislation 
for  its  workers. 

I  mentioned  In  our  brief  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land 1,  that  I  would  quote  from  the  1938 
debate  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
I  now  quote  Representative  J.  Mark  Wll- 
oca  on  the  noor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.  sentatives.  when  he  said  during  that 
debate: 

Now  It  Is  most  remarkable  tbat  a  measure 

purporting  to  be  In  tbe  Interest  of  tbe  iinder- 

pald  working  people  of  the  country  should 

'  >  exonpt  from  Its  operation  so  many  groups 

and  classes  of  workmen. . . 

The  framers  of  this  bill  have  been  very 
careful  to  provide  tbat  it  sball  not  apply  to 
asrtcultural  labor.  Ood  knows  U  there  Is  any 
Class  or  group  of  people  in  America  who  are 
underpaid  and  whose  very  existence  U  made 
unsafe  and  uncertain  both  by  man  and  by 
nature  It  Is  that  group  who  must  depend 
upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood. 


It  was  at  that  time  ttiat  the  decision 
was  made  not  to  Include  agricultural 
labor  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  Indeed.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal before  us  today  represents  the  first 
time  that  a  determined  effort  has  been 
made  over  this  long  period  of  two  dec- 
ades to  include  agriculture.  And  what 
have  we  done  with  the  bill  with  reference 
to  this  subject?  We  have  included  only 
1.6  percent  of  the  farms  of  the  land.  We 
have  excluded  hand-harvests  workers 
who  were  employed  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 
We  have  excluded  and  excluded.  We 
have  excluded  all  but  those  that  are  sub- 
stantial producers  of  farm  products.  I 
think,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
correct  me  If  I  am  In  error,  we  have  in- 
cluded only  those  who  would  be  con- 
sidered in  agriculture  as  being  big  busi- 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     The  Senator  is 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In  the 
20-year  period,  from  1B46  to  date.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  total  national  contri- 
bution has  been  to  the  agricultural 
community.  But  I  believe  that  in  1946 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
started.  I  do  not  know?  how  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  hafve  put  into  ft  to 
make  big  business  possible  in  agricul- 
ture. I  have  supported  farm  programs 
that  have  made  It  possible  for  us  to 
take,  on  loan,  surpluseB  to  keep  agricul- 
ture stable. 

This  is  not  a  disadvantaged  Industry 
by  any  means.  I  am  sure  the  senior 
Senator  from  LouisianB  [Mr.  Ellcnoer] 
has  flgxires  showing  how  much  money 
has  been  placed  into  these  programs. 
The  large  amounts  that  people  living 
both  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms  have 
contributed  to  this  program  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  h*ve  the  most  vital 
and  dynamic  agricultural  commimlty  In 
the  entire  world. 

We  have  had  $6  billion  years  in  agri- 
culture, and  tills  program  has  been  going 
on  since  1946. 

Now,  here  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Notwithstanding  the  iiational  contribu- 
tion to  agriculture,  the  fact  is  that  the 
average  farmworker  earns  under  $8  a 
day  and  is  employed,  on  the  average, 
for  150  days  during  the  year.  His  aver- 
age annual  income  has  been  less  than 
$1,000;  and  even  aftpr  Public  Law  78 
was  terminated  by  Congress,  the  amoimt 
of  a  farmworker's  wages,  in  an  average 
basis,  amounts  to  onlj  $1,200. 

As  far  as  farm  inoome  between  1940 
and  1964  is  concerned,  farm  income  has 
increased  from  $11.1  billion  to  $42.2 
biUion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Be- 
tween 1949  and  1965— and  this  Is  com- 
paring dollars — the  teal  income  to  the 
farmer,  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  has  gone  up  by  40  percent. 
I  could  go  on  reciting  figure  after  fig- 
ure. We  have  a  healthy  agricultural 
>^onomy  in  this  coititry,  and  the  only 
Individuals  not  bentflting  from  It  are 
those  who  bring  In  the  crops. 


So,     Mr.     President,    I    support    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchkl]  to  bring  farm- 
workers under  the  same  minimum  wage 
rates  as  all  other  workers  newly  covered 
by  this  bill— $1.60  an  hour  after  5  years. 
The  purpose  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  a  minimum  living 
wage   xmder   which   employees'   salaries 
shall  not  fall.    For  too  long  we  have  dis- 
criminated against  our  Nation's  farm- 
workers by  not  providing  them  with  this 
basic  social  benefit.    Now,  as  we  for  the 
first  time  legislate  to  bring  agricultural 
workers  within  mirilmum  wage  coverage, 
we  are  again  discriminating  against  our 
Nation's  farm  laborers  by  providing  them 
with  a  different  and  less  effective  method 
of  coverage.    Any  rationale  for  such  dis- 
crimination htis  long  since  dlsai^^eared. 
Agriculture    Is   no   longer   the   family 
farm  operation  that  It  was  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.    Rapid  mechanization  and 
increased  growth  In  the  size  of  our  Na- 
tion's farms  has  In  many  ways  made 
agriculture  similar  to  our  Nation's  other 
large  ind\istrles. 

For  example,  between  1940  and  1965. 
the  size  of  the  average  American  farm 
increased  from  175  acres  to  342  acres. 
The  value  of  assets  used  in  agricultural 
production  on  the  average  farm  In- 
Creased  from  $6,00e  in  1949  to  $60,000  In 
1965. 

Gross  farm  Income  between  1940  and 
1964  Increased  from  $11.1  to  $42.2  billion. 
Between  1949  and  1965,  the  average 
farmer  received  a  40-percent  gain  in  real 
Income  after  allowing  for  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Yet  the  average  farm- 
worker today  still  earns  a  dally  wage  of 
under  $8,  this  Is  only  slightly  more  than 
the  hourly  average  wage  of  some  skilled 
tradesmen  In  this  coimtry  and  certainly 
well  below  the  minimum  poverty  level. 

While  there  has  been  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  wages  over  the  last  2  years  due 
mainly  to  the  elimination  of  the  bracero 
program,  70  percent  of  our  Nation's 
farmworkers  still  earn  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour,  40  percent  less  than  $1  an  hour, 
and  34  percent  less  than  75  cents  an 
hour.  Hourly  average  earnings  in  agri- 
culture were  $1.01  an  hour  on  July  1, 
1966,  but  in  some  States  the  average  falls 
below  60  cents  an  hour.  The  fact  that 
the  average  farmworker  is  employed  for 
less  than  150  days  during  the  year  fur- 
ther aggravates  this  situation. 

Certainly,  no  other  segment  of  our 
population  is  so  poorly  paid,  yet  con- 
tributes so  much  to  our  Nation  s  health 
and  welfare. 

Even  more  shocking  Is  the  realization 
that  the  gap  between  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  earnings  has  widened 
during  the  post- World  War  II  period. 

Between  1947  and  1964,  hourly  wages 
in  agriculture  Increased  only  64  percent 
while  wages  Jumped  108  percent  in  retaU 
trade,  107  percent  in  manufacturing  and 
131  percent  in  contract  construction. 

More  out  of  kilter,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  basic  ^ree  enterprise  principle 
of  rewarding  worker  productivity,  seenis 
not  to  have  caught  on  in  farm  economics. 
Output  per  man-hour  in  agriculture  wm 
2.7  times  as  great  in  1964  as  In  1947. 
while  In  nonagricultural  industries  It  was 
1.6  times  as  great.    One  American  farm- 
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worker  feeds  more  than  2%  times  the 
number  of  people  he  did  20  years  ago. 
And  the  increased  worker  productivity  of 
U.S.  Industry  has  been  outstripped  by 
agriculture  by  '2V2  times. 

With  Increased  worker  productivity 
and  farm  profits  and  production  reach- 
ing all-time  highs,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
the  Senate  has  before  it  a  minimum  wage 
bill  which  for  the  first  time  covers  agri- 
cultural farm  workers,  yet  covers  them 
at  a  rate  which  does  not  even  guarantee 
an  Income  of  $3,000  a  year,  our  Nation's 
poverty  level. 

Sane  have  stated  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  passed  the  farmer  would 
either  be  forced  out  of  business  by  in- 
creased costs  or  be  forced  to  pass  these 
costs  on  to  the  consumer  causing  higher 
food  prices.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  farm 
Income  and  production  are  today  at  all- 
time  highs. 

Moreover,  food  today  is  one  of  the 
Wggest  bargains  on  the  market  for  the 
American  consumer.  For  the  years  1947 
through  1949  actual  food  expenditures 
took  up  26  percent  of  the  average  family 
Income.  By  1963  this  figure  had  reached 
»  low  of  19  percent.  For  the  years  1964 
and  1965,  only  18.5  percent  of  the  aver- 
age family  budget  was  spent  on  food  ex- 
penditures. 

Farm  labor  costs  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  retail  price  paid  for  food  by  the 
consumer.  Last  year  when  farm  wages 
had  their  greatest  increases  of  the  dec- 
ade, food  prices  remained  relatively  sta- 
ble. Grapes  and  carrots  were  at  5-year 
lows,  and  California  oranges  and  lemons 
at  4-year  lows.  The  average  price  of 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  In  August  of 
last  year,  were  down  14.2  percent  from 
those  of  August  1965. 

Illustrative  of  the  low  labor  costs  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  our  Nation's 
foods  Is  that  for  a  head  of  lettuce  which 
has  a  retail  price  of  21  cents,  the  field 
labor  cost  ijs  1  penny,  on  a  pound  of 
celery  retailing  for  15  Va  cents  a  pound, 
the  cost  of  field  labor  is  0.3  to  0.5  cent, 
and  on  lemons  retailing  at  24  cents  a 
pound,  the  field  labor  costs  are  0.6  to 
Icent. 

With  labor  costs  such  as  these,  our  Na- 
tlon's  farm  economy  can  certainly  afford 
to  bring  its  workers  out  of  their  abject 
poverty  by  paying  higher  wages.  The 
services  which  these  workers  perform  by 
providing  us  with  our  bountiful  harvest 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  re- 
warded with  wages  which  wUl  allow  them 
to  live  in  dignity  and  decency. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  stated  be- 
fore the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee 
on  July  7,  1965: 

Every  Industry  1b  different  from  every 
other  Industry.  But  there  are  baalc  siml- 
lanues.-  and  the  time  for  denying  this  as  far 
•»  agriculture  l«  concerned  Is  passed.  There 
*ay  have  been  sounder  reasons  in  some 
earlier  period  for  the  arguments  that  agri- 
culture deaerves,  for  some  unidentified  rea- 
son, a  government  guaranteed  foreign  labor 
™PPly.  that  normal  personnel  poUclee  don't 
»PPly  here,  that  the  farm  produce  market 
*on  t  support  fair  wages,  tliat  farm  employ- 
ment must  be  excluded  from  the  coverage  of 
^*8  regarding  employment  generally.  But 
"  were  were  once  good  reasons  for  these  at- 


titudes, they  are  now  covered  deep  with  his- 
tory's dust. 

I  not  only  commend  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  for  offering 
this  amendment,  I  applaud  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrsl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  did  not  support  a 
similar  amendment  In  committee  be- 
cause I  did  not  feel  a  case  had  been  made 
for  it  there.  But  having  studied  the  facts 
and  figures,  and  recognizing  the  facts 
that  apply  to  factory  and  farmworkers, 
in  essence,  I  think  there  ought  eventu- 
ally to  be  parity  as  between  the  mini- 
mum wage  In  the  cities  and  the  minimum 
wage  on  farms. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment for  overtime.  There  is  a  piece- 
rate  exemption. 

For  an  these  reasons,  the  objective 
ought  clearly  to  be  stated  in  the  law  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide 
parity  so  far  as  farmworkers  are  con- 
cerned. Hence,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KeknzdtI. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  California 
[  Mr.  Kttchel  ] .  I  support  It.  first  because 
it  would  defeat  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  to  elim- 
inate the  farmworker  coverage  from 
the  bill,  a  proposal  wiilch  I  strongly  op- 
pose; and.  second,  because  it  would  have 
the  equitable  effect  of  bringing  the  treat- 
ment of  farmworkers  into  line  with  that 
accorded  other  newly  covered  workers. 

The  provisions  for  farmworkers  in  the 
bill  are  actually  very  limited  and  very 
modest  In  scope,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
long  overdue.  President  Roosevelt,  for 
example,  called  for  coverage  of  farm- 
workers tn  his  message  transmitting  the 
proposal  for  the  original  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  the  Congress  in  1937. 

Now,  nearly  30  years  later,  when  ag- 
riculture has  become  a  far  more  mech- 
anized, far  more  prosperous,  far  more 
commercial  enterprise,  we  are  finally 
getting  part  way  around  to  doing  what 
President  Roosevelt  called  for. 

I  emphasize  part  way.  The  fact  is 
that  the  minimum  wage  coverage  for 
farmworkers  in  this  bill  will  affect  only 
a  little  over  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms.  It  will  affect  farms  with  seven  or 
more  full-time  employees,  and  a  farm 
of  that  size  is  quite  a  commercial  en- 
terprise. 

And  the  pay  which  this  provision 
guarantees  to  the  390,000  workers  on  the 
1  percent  of  the  farms  affected  is  not 
going  to  make  anyone  rich.  The  ini- 
tial coverage  wtiich  Senator  Holland 
would  eliminate,  and  which  the  Kuchel 
substitute  would  save,  is  only  $1  an  hour. 
This  will  guarantee  the  great  sum  of  $40 
a  week — $2,080  a  year  to  the  man  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  work  all  year. 
Thus  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
eliminate  from  this  bill  a  guarantee  of 
a  wage  which  Itself  does  not  even  rise 
to  the  poverty  level.    The  problem  with 


the  farmworker  provisions  of  tills  legis- 
lation is  not  that  they  are  too  extensive 
but  that  they  are  mot  extensive  enough. 
For  example,  the  agricultural  workers 
are  not  even  scheduled  to  receive  the  full 
$1.60  rate  that  other  newly  covered 
workers  will  recel^ie  by  1971.  The  rate 
for  agricultural  workers  Is  scheduled  to 
rise  to  $1.30  in  1909.  but  no  further  in- 
crease is  provided.  Senator  Kuchkl's 
substitute  would  remedy  this  particular 
inequity.  It  is  one  of  the  proposals 
which  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
and  I  made  in  subcommittee  to  make  the 
coverage  of  farmworkers  more  adequate, 
and  I  am  glad  to  support  it  on  the  floor. 
It  would  bring  a  measure  of  equity  to 
the  treatment  accorded  farmworkers, 
giving  them  what  other  newly  covered 
workers  will  receive,  which  seems  only 
just. 

Although  the  farmworker  coverage  In 
the  bill  is  minimal  in  scope,  it  is  never- 
theless worthwhile,  for  it  will  Improve 
the  conditions  under  which  some  of  our 
farmworkers  toil.  Last  year  farmwork- 
ers who  worked  only  on  farms  during  the 
year  earned  an  average  of  $689  for  the 
entire  year.  They  worked  only  100  day* 
on  the  average.  Workers  who  had  a 
little  nonfarm  work  In  addition  had  an 
average  inoome  of  $1,379.  These  wages 
are  intolerable  for  a  Nation  as  wealthy 
as  ours.  Thlrty-fomr  percent  of  the  farm 
workers  around  the  country  were  paid 
less  than  $0.75  an  hour  last  year.  $0.75 
an  hour  is  $30  a  week,  $1,560  a  year.  In 
some  States,  the  average  wage  for  farm 
workers  was  less  than  $0.60  an  hour.  To 
guarantee  a  dollar  on  those  large  farms 
which  are  really  commercial  enterprises 
seems  to  be  a  modest  proposal  Indeed. 

And  if  there  was  any  Justification  for 
not  including  farm  workers  in  past  years, 
it  no  longer  applies.  Agricultiare,  par- 
ticularly on  farms  of  the  size  covered  by 
this  bill,  is  now  a  mechanized  Industrial 
enterprise,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  have 
inferior  labor  standards  in  such  a  situ- 
ation. 

Over  the  years,  while  we  have  neglected 
the  conditions  under  wlilch  farm  laborers 
work,  they  have  been  falling  further  and 
further  behind  their  coimterparts  in  the 
nonagricultural  occupations. 

Between  1947  and  1964,  for  example, 
hourly  wages  in  agriculture  increased  64 
percent,  while  In  the  retail  trades  wages 
rose  108  percent,  107  percent  in  manu- 
facturing and  131  percent  in  contract 
construction.  In  dollar  figxires.  an 
average  worker  in  manufacturing  earns 
$2.65  an  hour,  in  the  production  of 
durable  goods,  $2.84  an  hour,  and  in  non- 
durable goods,  $2.04  an  hour.  An  aver- 
age farm  worker  now  earns  $1.01  an 
hour. 

I  believe  the  modest  coverage  con- 
tained in  tills  legislation  is  the  least  we 
can  do  to  begin  bringing  the  long- 
neglected  farm  worker  into  some  kind  of 
share  in  the  great  wealth  which  our 
Nation  has  accimiulated.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  substitute  proposed 
by  the.  Senator  firom  California  and 
thereby  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder 6f  my  time.  * 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  first  vote 
will  come  on .  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Whatever  results  from 
that  vote  will  then  determine  whether 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Hcdland- 
£aiender  amendment  ? 

"Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  Holland-EUender 
amendment  whether  It  be  amended  or 
not. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  aiflrmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sfabkxaw],  who  is  absent  on  ofQclal 
business.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  NEI^SON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smatrirs].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  TTierefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
v^i<r.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
thV,t  the.  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Baktlbtt  1 .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  CMr. 
OausHiNCl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoKcl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IttT.  MRcAtr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SrARXXAifl  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  alao  annonnce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Raxtkx],  the  Senator  from 
Arlsona  [Mr.  HatdknI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SvATHzasl  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  BArrLnrl,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  OauKinifol,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  LokgI  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCltEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BennxttI  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MTTitrRT]  are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dakI  aiul  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SncpsoNl   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BnfintTTl,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  JordahI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpsow] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  64.  as  follows: 
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TXaS— 33 

Cue 

K*nn«<ty.  Mmc 

PeU 

QM-k 

Kennedy,  NT. 

Pro  cm  Ire 

DouglM 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Mc< 

Maffnuaon 

Tjrdlngs 

Hart 

McOee 

WUUams.  N.J 

Inouye 

~       Moss 

Toung,  Ohio 

jAckasa 

H«uber(ttr 

Jkftta 

PiMtora 

Aiken 

AUott 

AndenoQ 

Bass 

Bayb 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brews&er 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Canncn 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtlE 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Bllender 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Hayden 


NAYS— 64 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrtght 

Oore 

Griffin 

HarrlB 

Hlckenlat>per 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan.  M  C. 

Lauscbe 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellati 

McOovem 

Mc  In  tyre 

Miller 

Mondale. 

Monronef 

Montoyai 

Morse      ' 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RusaeU,  S.C. 

Russell.  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

S  tennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  N,  Dak. 


NOT  VOTtNO— 14 

Jordan,  Uaho  Nelson 

Long,  Mo.  Simpson 

Mansfield  Smatbers 

Metcalf  Sparkman 
Murphy 


So  Mr.  Kuchrl's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUaH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  Vejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

,  i 

INCX>ME  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  MINING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  (Jhalr  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on  H  Jl. 
4665.  a  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  exploration  expenditures  in 
the  case  of  mining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmetits  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (HH.  4©65)  relating  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  exploration  ex- 
penditures in  the  ca84  of  mining  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulaiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chsdr  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  {^greed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smahiers,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Wn-LiAMs  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HR.  13713)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend 
its  protection  to  additional  employees,  to 
raise  the  minimum  Wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  thf  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YARBOROUCJH.  Mr.  President, 
all  time  has  been  yielded  back  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  Florida  which  would  strike  the  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  agricultxmil  work- 
ers from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  nnnutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  22 
votes  to  put  agricultural  labor  on  parity 
with  industrial  labor.  There  were  two 
live  pairs.  That  makes  24  votes  for  that 
position. 

If  there  is  any  better  showing  required 
that  there  Is  already  sentiment  existing 
to  put  agricultural  labor  on  comparable 
rates  with  Industrial  labor,  we  have  had 
that  demonstrated  here  in  the  last  few 
minutes. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  can  be 
agreed  to. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  restore  the  Senate  to  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ix)int  out  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  strike  all 
agricultural  labor  from  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  bill.  The  agricultural 
labor  that  would  be  covered  under  the 
bill  involves  only  1.6  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  coimtry,  98.4  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  United  States  are  exempt  under 
the  pending  bill.  That  1.6  percent  of 
the  farms  in  the  country  employ  390.000 
farm  laborers. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  House  and  oi 
the  committee  that  we  should  support 
this  very  modest  provision  in  the  bill  to 
give  protection  to  some  agricultural 
workers.  Since  the  Kuchel  amendment 
has  been  rejected,  it  would  go  only  to 
$1.30  and  stop  there.  \ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ( 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  %»as  about  to 
yield  back  20  seconds. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  from  Texas  guarantee  that  if 
this  measure  becomes  law  there  will  not 
be  a  further  encroachment  on  the  little 
fellows  which  will  crush  them  to  death? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  crush  them  to  death.  This  in- 
volves only  16  percent  of  the  farms  all 
over  America.  This  is  a  bill  to  protect 
the  small  farmers  and  put  them  in  a 
competitive  pwsition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
havinc  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  On  tliis  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 
n  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaslca  (Mr.  Bart- 
trrrl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GruekingI,  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Hayden  J  are  neces- 
sa.'ily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrceningI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
■nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BteNNEXT]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan! 
and  the  Senator  fromAWyomlng  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  -Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 37 

Allott 

Pannln 

Robertson 

Ba8« 

Pulbrlght 

Ruaeell,  S.C. 

BogKS 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell,  Oa. 

Byrd,  Va. 

HUl 

Scott 

Carlaon 

Holland 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Stennlfi 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Oortls 

Lauscbe 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

LonK.  La. 

Tower 

Domlr.lck 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Blender 

Mundt 

Ervln 

Pearson 
NAYS— 61 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mors 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bible 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Maes 

.  Pastore 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

PeU 

Byrd,  W  Va, 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Magnuaon 

Proxmlre 

Case 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Church 

McOee 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

McOovem 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Douglas 
Fong 

Miller 

Symington 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Oor^ 

Monroney 

Williams.  N.J. 

Orlffln 
Harris 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Bartlett 
Bennett 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Murphy 

Qruening 
Hartke 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Holland's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER    OP    BtTSINESS — ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL 
10    AM.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  >ield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  yield  myself  the  time  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  his  desires.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  the  child  labor 
amendment  and  make  it  the  pending 
business.  I  am  not  prepared  to  debate 
it  tonight.  I  should  like  the  majority 
leader  to  give  us  his  wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
there  will  t>e  no  more  votes  tonight,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  all  pretty  tired. 

However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  recess  untU  10 

o'clock  tomorrow  morning.      \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  there  will  be  no 
morning  hour,  and  at  10  o'clock,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer  and  the  reading 
of  the  Journal,  we  will  go  directly  on  the 
bill  and  the  Javits  amendment,  which  I 
understand  will  be  the  pendtog  business 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  759  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  on  it  may  be 

suspended  until  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with 
but  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  to  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  759^   is  as  fol- 
lows :  } 
On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  14  through  17 
sold  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  12  re- 
lating to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  employed  In  agriculture  outside  of 
school  hours  for  the  achool  district  where 
such  employee  is  living  while  he  Is  so  em- 
ployed. If  such  enaployee — 

"(A)  Is  employed  by  his  parents,  or  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  hla  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  or  on  a  neighboring  farm,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

■'(B)  Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  or 
"(C)  ts  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  and  Is 
employed  on  a  farm  to  which  he  commutes 
dally  within  twenty-five  miles  of  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  (1)  such  employment  Is 
with  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or 
person  standing  In  place  of  his  parent,  or 
(11)  bis  parent  or  person  standing  in  place 
of  his  parent  is  also  employed  on  the  same 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe maximum  working  hours  and  other 
conditions  for  the  protection  of  t,he  health 
and  safety  of  children  employed  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph  (C)." 


tributing  to  the  inflation  we  are  now 
experiencing  is  the  rise  to  coriwrate  pro- 
fits. With  variattons  to  depreciation, 
and  other  bookkeeptog  gimmicks,  the 
best  measure  of  corporate  well-being  is 
profits  plus  capital  consumption  allow- 
ances. 

In  1960,  profits  after  taxes  plus  allow- 
ances amounted  to  #51.6  billion.  By  1965, 
this  figure  had  risen  to  $80.8,  and  is  now 
nmntog  at  about  $87.2  billion.  This 
represents  an  tocnease,  over  the  short 
span  of  5  or  6  yeaiB  of  some  69  percent. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  very  significant 
portion  of  this  increase  to  corporate  prof- 
its is  attributable  to  tax  reduction,  to- 
vestment  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation. 

With  corporate  health  so  clearly 
robust,  many  questions  are  being  sisked 
about  the  odd  behavior  of  the  stock 
market. 

Many  ecorunnists  thtok  a  great  many 
economic  decisions  are  c>6ychologically 
based.  In  any  eveat,  there  is  much  un- 
certatoty  about  the  future  course  of  the 
economy  and  of  Oovemment  actions 
affecting  the  economy. 

The  indicators  of  economic  health.  It 
should  l>e  realized,  are  mixed.  As  I  have 
just  said,  corporate  profits  and  dividends 
conttoue  to  rise  sharply.  The  stock 
market  has  recently  suffered  sharp 
declines.  Total  todustrlal  activity  con- 
ttoues  brisk,  but  certato  segments,  not- 
ably housing  starts  and  automobile  sales, 
have  fallen  off  badly. 

I  think  it  is  generally  realized  that 
high  mterest  rates  cannot  really  regu- 
late the  economy.  Reliance  upon  high 
and  higher  toterest  rates  to  curb  inflatlcxi 
has  brought  imbalances  and  toequlties. 

Everyone  is  waiting  for  the  President, 
with  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Office 
of  President,  backed  up  as  he  is  by  the 
wealth  of  talent  in  the  Covmcll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Treasiuy  Depart- 
ment, various  agencies  with  credit  and 
debt  management  Junctions  to  provide 
the  leadership  that  is  needed  and  neces- 
sary to  bring  down  usurious  toterest 
rates.  The  acuteaess  of  the  need  for 
such  Presidential  leadership  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  Johnson  toterest 
rates  are  now  higher  than  Hoover  rates, 
higher  now  that  at  any  time  to  45  years. 

Time  is  fast  runrflng  out  for  any  mean- 
ingful action  to  be  taken  before  Congress 
adjourns  this  year.  The  President  had 
an  opportunity  yesterday  at  his  news 
conference  to  take  and  to  announce  his 
arrival  at  some  hard  decisions.  He 
passed.  He  settled  for  platitudes,  mild 
admonitions,  and  an  todeftoite  reference 
to  congressional  aotion.  He  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  Truman  maxim,  "The  buck 
stops  here.  "  But  there  Is  yet  time  for 
action.  Without  action  both  toterest 
rates  and  the  cost  of  livtog  will  further 
rise,  brtogtog  hardlhip  to  their  wake. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  short,  but 
there  is  yet  time  to  act. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  INFLATION 
Mr.  OORE.     Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  persistently  consistent  factors  con- 


ACHIEVTNG  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  former 
Ambassador  Anthony  B.  Akers.  an  ex- 
perienced individual  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy and  a  distinguished  and  thoughtful 
man,  has  developed  a  memorandum  con- 
cerning  the  possibility  of  achieving  a 
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peaceful  and  generally  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  problem. 

I  believe  that  his  memorAndum  might 
be  of  Interest  not  only  to  our  country 
but  to  other  countries.  In  any  ease,  I 
am  sure  It  will  Interest  my  colleagues 
and  for  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  believe  this  approach  Is  a  worth- 
while one  and  that  the  Akers  proposal 
should  be  fcdlowed  to  Its  logical  conclu- 
sion. Both  as  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Akers 
and  as  an  American,  I  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  m«no- 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooRD.  as  follows: 
IfncosAifsmc:  Pioposxd  Couxn  or  Action 

KM    TRB    UKITSD    NaTIOHS  Df  IS  ViXTIfAK, 
Awvwt  3,  IBM 

I.    PKSFATOKT    COMICXMT: 

North  and  South  Vietnam  combined  oom- 
piiM  137,000  aqiure  mllea  and  more  than  34 
mllUon  people  supported  eeeentlally  by  a 
rloe-growlng  economy  baaed  on  ancient  and 
tTMlltlonal  eoda)  aystema  evolved  by  a  people 
Identifiable  3000  year*  ago. 

In  the  aame  year.  1945,  that  the  United 
Hations  wu  founded,  there  began  In  Viet- 
nam the  fateful  struggle  which  aoon  flared 
into  open  warfare.  Kven  before  that  date 
Vietnam  had  become  a  war  torn  area,  occu- 
pied by  the  Jnpnneee  In  1940.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  century,  therefore,  the  tides  of 
Violence  In  Vietnam  have  ebbed  and  flowed 
•eroM  the  headlines  of  the  world.  Most  of 
thSA.maJor  powers  have  been  involved  in 
either  principal  or  ancillary  roles  at  one  time 
or  another.     So  have  several  small  nations. 

Although  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  has 
paraUeled  the  life  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
body  has  been  neither  willing  nor  seemingly 
able  to  Influence  the  course  of  events  there. 

From  1045-M  the  Vietnamese  struggle  cen- 
tered on  the  iaavM  of  colonialism  and  the 
political  question  of  aelf-determlnaUon. 
After  the  defeat  of  French  mUltary  forces  at 
Dlenblenpbu,  the  cease-fire  and  Geneva 
Aooords  of  IBM  ended  colonialism  and  dl- 
'vlded  Vietnam  Into  North  and  South  with 
I»ovlslons  for  subsequent  elections.  Such 
•lections  were  not  held  In  either  South  Viet- 
nam or  in  North  Vietnam. 

Since  1964  the  struggle,  often  brutal  and 
cruel  in  character,  has  found  Its  focua  In 
South  Vietnam  between  forces  vying  tor  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam.  Kach  side  has  re- 
ceived and  Is  receiving  external  assistance. 
More  recently  the  conflict  baa  been  brought 
into  North  Vietnam,  eepedally  through  alr- 
tMmblng. 

n.  raxMcxPLS  or  tmrrsD  nation's 
nmxvrirnoN 

Oonolllatlan  is  the  keynote  to  saoceesful 
tnterv«ntlon  by  the  nnlted  Nations  in  the 
Vletnameee  struggle.  The  United  Nations 
cannot  Intervene  with  succees  If  It  attempts 
to  deal  with  charges  and  counter-charges  of 
"sggression"  or  attempts  to  censure  or  to 
assess  re^wnalbUlty  for  the  present  altuatlon 
in  Viet  Nam.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
XTnlted  Nations  -function  strictly  as  a  media- 
tory framework  which  looks  only  forward — 
toward  peaceful  solution.  If  it  la  to  succeed 
In  Viet  Nam,  the  United  Nations  must  ad- 
here strictly  to  Its  most  basic  purposs:  ssrv- 
iag  as  an  International  framework  of  last 
reaort  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  above 
the  Intense  fervor  of  political  passion  and 
continuing  military  combat. 

The  United  Nations  must  encourage  nego- 
tlatlona.  and.  If  that  does  not  succeed,  it 
must  then  Invoke  the  ballot  box  of  the  elec- 
toral process  In  the  cause  of  self-detsnnlna- 
tion. 

Although  the  keynote  Is  oonclUatlon,  there 
exists  much  persuasive  power  In  the  "cleans- 


ing, clarifying  and  compelling"  influence  of 
the  bright  glare  of  the  "world  spotlight" 
shining  with  continuous  Intensity  on  the 
Vietnamese  situation. 

with  a  reasonable  proposal  for  settlement 
subject  to  reasonable  modlflcattons  spelled 
out  In  detail  beforehand,  obstructionism 
would  soon  become  apparent  to  the  entire 
world  In  such  a  cleansing  intensity  of  light 
from  the  very  first  step  through  final  settle- 
ment. 

m.    TH»    QUESTION    AT    KSUZ    AND    THE    UNrTED 
NATIONS   CHABTEB 

Irrefutably  the  central  question  at  Issue 
In  Vietnam,  admitted  by  both  sides.  ls"Vie 
political  question  Infolvlng  the  inherent 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
determine  their  own  fate.  Irrefutable,  also, 
la  the  clarity  of  Intent  and  meaning  of  the 
"Purposes  and  Prlnc^les"  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  set  jorth  In  Article  1  as 
f  oUowa : 

1.  To  maintain  International  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for'  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  la  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  Justice  ahd  International  law, 
sdjustment  or  settlement  of  International 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  lo  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  Strengthen  untversal  peace;" 

IV.  Tint    THUUT    TO    PEACE     AND     THB     UNnTD 

NATIONS    OkLIGATION 

It  la  self-evident  that  the  Vietnamese  situ- 
ation now  constitutes,  and  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  has  coaatltuted.  a  clear  and 
continuing  threat  to  International  peace. 
It  follows,  therefore  th»t  the  United  Nations 
haa  an  obligation  and  enduring  responsibil- 
ity under  its  Charter  to  remove  such  an 
obvlona  threat  to  world  peau:e  and  actively 
to  participate  In  the  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
namese struggle. 

Neither  North  nor  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
member  of  the  United  Katlona.  In  this  mat- 
ter SecUon  6  of  Artlcls  2  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  provides  jurisdiction: 

"6.  The  Organlzatloti  shall  ensure  that 
states  which  are  not  Itflembers  of  the  United 
Nations  act  In  accordance  with  these  Prin- 
ciples so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity." 

It  U  not  enough  for  the  United  Nations  to 
attempt  to  use  Its  "good  offices"  to  stop  the 
fighting  and  to  encourege  negotiations.  The 
Secretary  General  and  member  nations  al- 
ready have  offered  these  placatory  mcasuree. 

It  now  becomes  the  solemn  obligation  of 
the  United  Nations  actively  to  intervene. 

V.  TWO    PSOPOSSD   COURStS    OT    ACTION    FOR    THE 

tJNU'EU    IfATIONS 

The  two  courses  set  forth  below  call  for 
Immediate  Initiation  of  action  by  the  United 
Nations.  Course  A  Is  aimed  toward  the  logi- 
cal first  step  of  negotiation,  and  course  B  is 
based  on  self-determbiatlon  through  the 
electoral  process.  The  failure  of  Course  A 
leaves  no  productive  alternative  except  to 
Invoke  Immediate  pursuit  of  Course  B. 

CovraeA:  l.  The  Sectetarj'-Oeneral  and/or 
the  Security  CouncU  ^xall  summon  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  govertunents 
of  all  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  be  entitled,  as  Asiatic- 
Pacific  countries,  to  membership  in  a  "re- 
gional arrangement"  or  "regional  agency" 
convoked  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Vietnamese  problem  tinder  Chapter  vm 
("Regional  Armngemeats")  of  the  Charter 
Of  the  United  Nations.  To  such  conference 
the  Secretary-General  and/or   the  Security 


Council  also  shall  summon:  (ai  the  princi- 
pals in  the  Vietnamese  conflict;  and.  (b) 
all  other  Aslatlc-Paclflc  nations  not  now 
members  of  the  United  Nations  which  would 
be  entitled  to  membership  in  such  a  "re- 
gional  arrangement"  if  such  nations  were 
now  members  of  the   United  Nations 

2.  Upon  the  convocation  of  such  con- 
ference the  Secretaryt-General  and  or  the 
Security  Council  shall  declare  that  the  Viet- 
namese situation  constitutes  a  grave  threat 
to  international  peace  and  world  order  and 
shall  call  for  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  negotiations  "wlUj- 
out  prior  conditions"  between  the  principal* 

3.  Such  conference  would  proceed  to  es- 
tablish an  "ad  hoc  Regional  Agency"  made 
yp  of  members  and  non-members  of  the 
united  Nations.  Such  agency  then  would 
proceed  to  oversee  negotiations  between  the 
principals  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 

If  course  A  does  not  succeed  tn  a  timelT 
manner,  then,  either  through  such  "ad  hoc 
Regional  Agency"  or  otherwise.  CourBe  B 
shall  be  Invoked  with  dispatch. 

Courge  B:  1.  "Quarantine  Cordon  of 
Peace" — Under  the  peace- keeping  mandate  erf 
the  Charter,  the  United  Nations  not  only  hai 
the  right  but  the  obligation  and  moral  duty 
to  prevent  and  remove  threats  to  the  peact. 
Furthermore,  when  the  principal  question  it 
issue  relates  to  the  right  of  a  people  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate  and  such  issue  Is  con- 
Joined  with  mUltary  action  which  gravely 
has  threatened  International  peace  for  sd 
extended  period  of  time,  and  repeated  at- 
tempts to  Initiate  negotiations  between  the 
principals  have  failed,  then  It  becomes  clear- 
ly obligatory  upon  the  United  Nation*  to 
ring  such  a  region  with  a  "Quarantine  Cor- 
don of  Peace",  and  to  proceed  with  all  delib- 
erate speed  to  provide  an  appropriately 
supervised  electoral  framework  in  order  that 
self-determination  may  take  place. 

2.  It  Is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  United 
Nations  proceed  at  once  through  the  Secur- 
Ity  Council  and/or  the  General  Assembly  u 
follows : 

(a)  Declare  that  the  conflict  m  Vietnam 
now  constitutes  a  grave  and  constantly  re- 
curring threat  to  International  peace. 

(b)  Declare  that  a  United  Nations  team  it 
being  dispatched  to  both  North  and  Soutli 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  Informing  the 
governments  of  the  belligerents  that  the 
United  Nations  has  decreed  that  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  now  constitutes  a  grave  and 
constantly  recurring  threat  to  internatlonsl 
peace  and  world  order:  and  that  the  United 
Nations  calls  upon  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies  and  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  and  its  allies  to  enter  at 
once  upon  a  cease-fire  vinder  the  following 
conditions : 

( 1 )  Simultaneously  with  the  cease-fire  the 
United  Nations  shall  mandate  a  "Quarantine 
Cordon  of  Peace"  cotermlnal  with  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam  and  extending 
three  miles  on  each  side  of  such  borders. 

(2)  Within  a  40-day  period  dating  from 
the  cease-fire  all  foreign  and  non-resident 
military  personnel  shall  be  removed  outside 
the  borders  of  South  Vietnam  except  military 
personnel  designated  by  the  United  Nations 
for  peace-keeping  purposes. 

(3)  The  United  Nations  Immediately  shsU 
begin  establishment  of  a  framework  for  the 
supervision  of  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
to  be  held  180  days  from  the  date  of  cease- 
fire. Such  elections  shall  be  held  by  secret 
ballot  for  all  offices  of  a  national  constituent 
legislative  body,  and  for  at  least  a  chief 
executive  officer  and  deputy  chief  executive. 
During  the  interim  180  day  period  South 
Vietnam  shall  be  declared  a  "Peace  Zone" 
under  a  special  International  "Interim  Com- 
mittee" of  the  United  Nations.  The  mtegrlty 
of  such  "Peace  Zone"  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
armed  units  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. Such  "Interim  Committee"  admlnl*- 
trative    framework    shall    regularly  oonnilt 
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vlth  a  "Consultative  Assemblage"  composed 
of  fifteen  citizens  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
-Consultative  Assemblage"  membership  shall 
be  representative  as  far  as  p>08slble.  of  all  the 
lectlona  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and 
the  members  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary-General  immediately  upon  effectu- 
ation of  a  cease-fire. 

(4|  One  year  after  the  duly  elected  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  shall  have 
uaumed  office.  South  Vietnam  and  North 
Vietnam  shall  be  Invited  to  become  members 
(rf  the  United  Nations. 

(5)  The  question  as  to  whether  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  shall  be  re- 
united shall  be  postponed  for  a  period  of 
tvelve  years  frcxn  cease-flre  at  the  end  of 
which  time  elections  shall  be  held  separately 
In  each  country  to  determine  the  will  of  the 
electorate  In  each  country  In  this  matter. 
Such  elections  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 
ihall  be  ordered  by  the  government  of  each 
country  and  shall  be  overseen  by  United 
Nations  teams  of  observers.  In  the  altema- 
ttve  the  two  then  duly  constituted  govern- 
ments of  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam 
may  negotiate  the  question  of  reunlflcatlon 
at  the  end  of  such  twelve  year  period. 

(6)  Concurrently  with  the  cease-fire  there 
(hall  be  esubllsbed  a  United  Nations  Neu- 
trality Zone  for  Southeast  Asia  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  The  follow- 
ing nations  shall  be  invited  to  Join:  Thailand, 
Lace,  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia. 

Those  nations  which  Join  shall  be  declared 
neutral  nations  by  the  United  Nations  and 
their  neutrality  and  territorial  Integrity 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations  provided 
all  foreign  troops  are  removed  from  their 
territories  within  a  40  day  period  after  Join- 
ing the  Neutrality  Zone.  Such  neutral  coun- 
tries shall  be  permitted  to  continue  limited 
alliances  with  other  nations  but  shall  not 
receive  military  assistance  through  such  al- 
liances. 

VI.  CONCLtmlNO  COMICXNT 

It  is  urgent  that  the  Vietnam  question  find 
Ite  way  on  to  the  United  Nations  agenda 
Immediately.  It  la  enormously  Important 
that  the  United  Nations  have  a  definitive 
plan  of  action  In  mind  when  It  considers  the 
Vietnam  question.  There  are,  of  cotirse, 
•everal  possible  apprcAches  to  the  problem. 
"Course  A"  and  "Course  B"  mirror  the  broed 
meaning  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

These  proposed  courses  of  action  have  been 
drawn  in  full  awareness  of  the  difficulties  In- 
herent in  Implementation.  The  difference 
In  the  character  of  measures  taken  by  the 
Security  CouncU  as  compared  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  have  been  borne  In  mind,  e.g. 
that  the  General  Assembly  cannot  order  but 
can  only  recommend,  while  the  Security 
Council  may  order  and  enforce  its  order. 
Cognizance  has  been  taken  also  of  the  fact 
that,  as  yet.  the  political  will  to  have  the 
Cnlted  Nations  assume  such  a  role  in  the 
Vietnamese  struggle  has  been  either  not  pres- 
ent, or  at  least  not  marshalled  effectively. 
Neither  North  Vietnam  nor  South  Vietnam 
U  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  most  ptopulous  nation  In  the 
world,  which  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  Is  not  a  member.  In  addi- 
tion, a  great  power  may  elect  to  Invoke  the 
veto  in  the  Security  Council  against  even  the 
Inscription  on  the  Council's  agenda  of  any 
Item  relating  to  Vietnam.  Those  who  would 
oppose  such  course  of  action  may  peremp- 
torily state  that  the  United  Nations  has  no 
business  in  Vietnam  because  the  situation  U 
properly  the  concern  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence which  has  ^no  connection  with  the 
United  Nations.  There  are  those  who  may 
fwtate  the  view  that  the  Umted  Nations  has 
no  right  to  examine  the  problem,  or  that 
united  Nations  action  would  be  Inappropri- 
?>  '  ^  ^^^  ^"  "Purposes  and  Principles"  of 
me  United  Nations  Charter  set  forth  merely 


general  principles  rather  than  more  substan- 
tive obligations. 

Technicians  can  while  away  weeks,  months 
and  years  on  the  meaning  of  the  same  words 
in  different  contexts  or  on  the  differing  legal 
Interpretations  of  similar  actions  as  employed 
by  varying  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  meantime  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  being  killed  In  a  war  which  hope- 
fully could  be  terminated  through  a  collec- 
tive will  to  act  on  the  part  of  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  And  phrases  more 
descriptive  of  the  United  Nations  purposes 
than  "to  maintain  international  F>eace"  and 
"self-determination  of  peoples."  The  entire 
universe  Is  now  aware  that  Vietnam  consti- 
tutes a  continuing  threat  to  world  order — 
the  kind  of  threat  which  may  lead  to  univer- 
sal conflagration.  The  principals  In  the  Viet- 
namese struggle  readily  concede  that  the 
basic  question  at  Issue  is  that  of  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  fate. 

In  such  situation  there  should  exist  an 
avenue  of  appeal  to  some  supreme  Interna- 
tional authority,  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  poUtical  passions,  which  can  function 
In  a  mediatory  or  concUlatory  capacity.  The 
United  Nations  must  serve  such  purpose 
until  a  better  framework  Is  created 

What  has  become  of  the  promise  of  San 
Francisco  in  1945  which  began: 

"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
determined  to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  haa  brought  imtold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind ,  .  .  ?" 

On  June  30.  1986  Halle  Selassie  made  a 
memorable  address  before  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  pleading  for  the 
League's  intervention,  which  was  not  forth- 
coming. The  League  subsequently  failed 
and  World  War  n  followed  shortly  thereafter. 
The  last  words  of  Halle  Selassie's  fervent 
pleas  ever  since  have  haunted  mankind: 

"Representatives  of  the  world  .  .  .  What 
answer  am  I  to  take  back  to  my  people?" 

Wars,  and  their  scope  and  force  have  pro- 
gressed trigonometrically  since  that  time. 
In  the  event  of  nuclear  holocaust  no  man  on 
earth  can  be  safe. 

Today  the  question  could  be  better 
phrased : 

"Representatives  of  the  world  .  .  .  what 
answer  shall  all  of  us  take  back  to  all  our 
peoples?" 


TOP  STATE  DEPARTMENT  POSTS 

Mr.  CIxARK.  Mr.  I»resldent.  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  contains  an 
article  written  by  Richard  Eder,  entitled 
"Johnson  Weighs  Appointments  to  Top 
State  Department  Posts." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
this  article  is  pure  speculation,  but  I 
must  say  that  some  of  the  names  men- 
tioned for  high  positions  in  the  State  De- 
partment send  chills  down  the  backs  of  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  whose  attention  I 
have  brought  the  article. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  peace  and  in- 
ternational cooperation  are  gravely  con- 
cerned at  some  of  the  nominations  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  indivldual5^f  complete  In- 
tegrity and  highly  skilled  but  who  would, 
apparently,  rather  flight  than  switch. 


I  have  no  doubt  tluit  if  further  names 
come  before  the  Senate  for  its  sulvlce  and 
consent  with  respect  to  confirmation,  the 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  be  sufficiently  extensive 
to  develop  to  what  extent  these  gentle- 
men are  hard  liners  or  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, interested  in  minimizing  the  con- 
flict between  East  and  West  and  In  mov- 
ing forward  through  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  intemntional  institutions 
toward  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident,  at  least 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  nominations 
now  pending  befor*  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  there  will  be  ex- 
tensive debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  whether  the  individual — 
who  Is  gentleman  of  great  ability  and 
high  integrity — ^nevertheless,  represents 
so  obsolete  an  attitude  toward  foreign 
policy  that  his  conflrmatlcHi  might  be 
inadvisable. 

EIXHarr  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  26,  1»66] 

Johnson  Weighs  APPorNTiaum  to  Tor 
State  DEPASriczNT  Posts 

(By  Rlcbwrd  Edcr) 

Washinoton,  August  24. — ^President  John- 
son said  today  that  he  was  nearlng  a  decision 
on  reetaffing  the  rapKly  emptying  top  eche- 
lon of  the  State  Department,  but  gave  no 
hint  as  to  bis  choloee. 

The  President  announced  at  his  news  oon- 
ferenoe  that  he  had  "tentatively  selected"  a 
successor  to  Thomas  O.  Mann,  who  resigned 
In  April  as  Under  8ec>«tary  for  Eoonomic  Af- 
fairs, the  department's  third -ranking  poet. 
[Question  18,  Page  18.] 

Mr.  Johnson  said  Itiat  be  would  probably 
not  disclose  his  choiee  until  after  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  who  ranks  fourth  in  the  department 
as  Deputy  Under  Se<retary  for  Pc^tical  Af- 
fairs, was  conflnned  by  the  Senate  aa  Am- 
bassador to  Japan. 

Saying  that  "there  wUl  be  aeveral  an- 
nouncements there"  the  Preddent  appeared 
to  Indicate  that  ha  would  announce  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary's  succ^g^or  at  the 
same  time. 

The  President  said  that  there  would  be  cue 
or  two  other  vacanclee  to  be  filled  "below  Um 
Secretary  of  State."  He  thus  foreshadowed 
the  Impending  resignation  of  Under  Secre- 
tary George  W.  Ball,  and  gave  substance  to 
reports  that  WUllam  3.  Crockett.  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Administration,  was  plan- 
ning to  leave  the  departznent. 

The  Prealdent  also  announced  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  S.  Hayes,  a  broadcasting  execu- 
tive, as  Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  One  or 
two  other  ambassadorial  appointments  will 
be  announced,  he  satd.  as  soon  as  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  prospective  ambassador* 
are  destined  have  accepted  them. 

Mr.  Johnson's  disclosure  that  be  had  a 
candidate  to  fill  one  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's tmder  secretarysbipe  sharpened  ipeo- 
iilatlon  here  as  to  ^hat  the  department's 
complexion  would  be  once  he  tiad  completed 
its  most  extensive  reahuf&lng  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Johnson's  ref«ence  to  changes  below 
the  secretary  level  made  It  clear  that  he  In- 
tended to  keep  Dean  Rusk  where  he  Is.  The 
changes  Involve  the  three  top  policy  posts 
under  Mr.  Rusk,  and.  If  Mr.  Crockett  leaves, 
the  top  administrative  poet  as  well. 

It  Is  considered  virtually  certain  that  Alexis 
Johnson,  who  coordinates  state  operations  In 
Vietnam  and  other  critical  areas  with  those 
of  agencies  such  as  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Central  Inteyigence  Agency,  wUl  be 
succeeded  by  a  carefr  Foreign  Service  o<Bcer. 
It  Is  believed  ilkely  that  a  career  officer  wUl 
also  flll  the  second  under  secretaryship— that 
formerly  held  ly  Mr.  Mann. 
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Althougli  ■peeuutlon  turn  nxigaa  widely, 
the  men  most  oomnvonly  mentioned  for  tlie 
two  Jobe— with  no  cle»r  eetlmate  of  which 
man  would  get  which  Job — are  Ludiu  D. 
Battle,  now  Ambaaaador  to  the  United  Arab 
itopubllc,  and  Douglaa  MacArthur  3d.  who  U 
Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Congreealonal  Rela- 
tion!. 

Two  other  namea  mentioned  frequently, 
but  aomewhat  leas  Inatatently.  are  those  of 
WUllam  P.  Bundy.  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for 
Far  Bastem  Affairs,  and  Rldgway  B.  Knight. 
Ambeasador  to  Belgium. 

The  moat  Important  choice,  however,  and 
one  about  which  there  is  UtUe  Informed 
■peculating,  is  that  of  a  successor  to  Under 
Secretary  Ball. 

There  haa  been  something  of  a  tradition  of 
<diooalng  an  Under  Secretary  whose  views 
and  style  complement,  if  they  do  not  con- 
tcadlcrt.  those  at  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Ball,  for  sxample,  has  argued  for  a  more 
flexible  policy  on  Vietnam  than  that  advo- 
cated by  ISx.  Rusk  and  be  was  an  advocate  of 
cloaa  Xuropean  cooperation,  a  subject  that 
Mr.  Rusk  tends  to  leave  alone. 

Clark  Clifford,  a  foreign  policy  adviser  to 
l»reeldents  Ttuman.  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
was  reportedly  a  strong  choice  foe  the  poet. 
Hla  health  u  not  good,  however,  and  his 
appointment  la  now  being  discounted. 

Observers  here  suggest  that  the  President 
la  looking  for  a  candidate  who  will  bring,  if 
not  actually  a  fresh  approach,  at  least  some- 
thing of  a  fresh  Image  to  the  department. 
They  raggest  further  that  he  should  have 
somewhat  more  appeal  to  Uberals  In  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere  than  tha  battle-worn 
figure  of  Mr.  Rusk  doea. 


APPROPRIATIONS     FOR      DEPART- 
MENT   OP    AGRICULTURE— CON- 
FERENCE REE*ORT 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  I  waa  un- 
fortunately detained  off  the  floor  yester- 
day at  the  time  the  Senate  adopted  and 
thus  cleared  for  the  President  the  con- 
ference report  on  appropriations  for  the 
Departoaent  <rf  Agriculture.    If  I  could 
have  been  present,  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  made  the  following  oomment. 
While  overall  the  legislation  as  sent  to 
the  President  has  much  to  commend  It, 
I  am  disappointed  that  cut  from  the  bill 
was  the  amendment  which  I  sponsored 
to  provide  an  additional  $2.5  million  for 
■chool  lunches  in  needy  areas. 

Mr.  President,  what  disturbs  me  about 
this  situation  is  that  while  we  have  been 
responsible  in  providing  funds  for  the 
■Chool  lunch  program  as  a  whole — and 
this  means  lunches  in  suburbia  and  in 
the  well-to-do  neighborhoods  as  well  as 
in  the  low-income  areas — we  are  short- 
changing the  schools  in  the  poor  areas 
where  a  high  percentage  of  the  children 
need  the  free  or  Iow-co«t  lunch.  The 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McOovnuf]  inserted  in  the  Ricou)  a 
most  compelling  example  of  the  need  and 
value  of  this  effort  when  the  amendment 
was  being  considered — Rcooko  page 
16846.  He  reported  on  the  Annunclatl<xi 
Orade  School  of  Denver.  Colo. 

Our  sense  of  values  is  open  to  ques- 
tion if  we  are  not  able  to  see  the  need 
for  additional  expenditure  in  low-income 
neighborhoods.  Ttie  hearings  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rnicorr]  have  made  a  real  con- 
tribution in  given  us  an  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  problems  we  fcM^e  in  our  urban 


centers.  We  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
assess our  commitments  and  realize  the 
number  of  lives  involved. 

Section  11  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, which  I  sought  to  implement  In 
more  than  token  faBhlon,  is  designed  to 
make  a  lunch  available  to  children  who 
need  it  and  who  otherwise  would  not  get 
it.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  could  not 
have  held  firm  on  the  relatively  small 
item  whose  omission  will  penalize  the 
poorest  of  the  Natioai's  children. 

If  we  can  provlcted  for  a  supersonic 
transport  and  trlpg  to  the  moon,  and 
more  money  for  ddfense  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  acks,  then  we  should 
increase  our  suppcrt  for  the  school 
lunches  in  our  areai  of  greatest  need. 


SENATOR  NELSON  WELCOMES  RE- 
PUBLICANS AS  SUPPORTERS  OF 
HIS  BILL,  S.  2662 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  welcome  a 
distinguished  group  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators and  House  Matnbers  as  supporters 
of  some  very  promising  legislation  which 
I  introduced  more  than  JO  months  ago. 
It  is  unusual  to  get  this  kind  of  en- 
thusiastic Republicam  support  for  legis- 
lation which  has  originated  from  Demo- 
cratic sources. 

It  is  especially  unusual  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressmen  and  Senators, 
in  their  press  conferences  and  their  15 
pages  of  explanatoiy  material  are  em- 
bracing one  of  the -very  creative  ideas 
originally  sponsored  by  Gov.  Edmund 
Q.  (Pat)  Brown  of  California. 

The  bill  to  which  1  refer  Is  S.  2662,  the 
Sclentinc  Manpowef  UtilizaUon  Act  of 
1965,  which  I  introduced  on  October  18, 
1965.  along  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ci,AR«l  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  our  Republican  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  introduced  this  measure,  have  fin- 
ally caught  up  with  what  might  be  re- 
ferred to,  without  uiidue  criticism,  as  an 
imaginative  manner  in  which  to  handle 
this  problem. 

Mr.  NELSON.  They  were  joined  by 
about  10  Ser^tors  oh  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  In  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
as  well  as  to  me,  to  hear  that  10  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  behind 
us. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator  who  allowed  me  to  have 
the  special  committee  about  a  year  ago 
to  undertake  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  press  release  which 
I  issued  on  October  18,  1965,  describing 
this  bill,  I  said  that  iti  purpose  was  to  use 
space-age  know-how  to  solve  socisd  and 
economic  problems.  At  the  outset  of  this 
statement.  I  listed  "ttafflc,  pollution,  and 
crime"  as  examples.  My  bill  would  au- 
thorize grants  to  Stat«s  to  make  contracts 
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with  scientists  and  private  reseai«h 
firms  to  develop  new  techniques  for 
solving  such  problems  through  the  use  of 
modern  computers,  systems  analysis  and 
systems  engineering. 

I  was  most  pleased  today  to  receive  a 
release  from  the  offices  of  44  Republican 
House  Members  announcing  that  thev 
are  introducing  legislation  to  use  the 
modern  systems  management  approach 
"to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of 
modern  society,  such  as  water  pollution 
the  growing  crime  rate,  traffic  conces- 
tion,  and  slum  housing." 

'Similarly,  I  was  delighted  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  release  on  behalf  of  10  dis- 
Unguished  Republican  Senators  which 
announces  that  they  are  introducing  leg- 
Islatlon  "to  put  the  latest  scientific  tools 
of  management  analysis  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  that  bUl.  I  am  glad  that  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
I  hope  that  we  can  get  action  on  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  sincerely  congratulate 
the  Senator.  When  I  introduced  the 
bill  last  October  we  could  not  get  bi- 
partisan interest.  That  created  a  prob- 
lem. It  is  vital  and  quite  important  to 
tackle  the  problem  in  a  creative  manner 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  objection  at  all  to  this  kind  of  en- 
thusiastic support  for  one  of  my  most 
promising  projects,  It  Is  limited  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  my  Republican  friends 
describe  this  legislation  as  something 
new  and  revolutionary.  In  fact,  they 
use  it  to  reflect  unfavorably  on  Demo- 
crats who  they  contend  are  not  capable 
of  such  Ideas. 

For  Instance,  the  Republican  House 
Members'  release  describes  this  legisla- 
tion as  "a  revolutionary  new  concept," 
and  as  "an  entirely  new  departure  in 
American  political  thinking." 

The  Republican  House  Members,  not 
content  merely  to  boast  of  their  own  rev- 
olutionary spirits,  go  on  to  say  that  "the 
traditional  problem-solving  concept  of 
government  and  the  Democratic  Party 
simply  wont  do  the  job  any  more." 

The  support  of  these  Republicans 
should  be  extremely  helpful  in  enacting 
the  legislation  which  I  introduced  last 
October. 

However,  the  public  should  understand 
that — as  I  made  clear  last  year  when  I 
introduced  my  bill — this  "revolutionary 
new  approach"  which  they  propose  has 
already  been  extensively  tested  by  Gov- 
ernor Brown  in  California.  The  prelimi- 
nary studies  and  evaluation  of  this  con- 
cept have  been  carried  out  in  California, 
and  they  make  a  compelling  case  for 
applying  the  concept  of  systems  analysis 
to  the  solution  of  complex  human  prob- 
lems. 

About  2  years  ago.  Governor  Brown 
conceived  the  Idea  "Of  using  engineers  of 
research  companies  who  had  done  ad- 
vanced work  in  space-age  problems  to 
seek  solutions  to  some  of  the  complex 
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economic  and  social  problems  facing  our 
cities  and  our  States. 

Governor  Brown  made  $400,000  avail- 
able from  a  Governor's  contingency  fund 
for  this  purpose.  Incidentally,  I  am  in- 
formed that  he  was  sharply  criticized  by 
some  Flepublicans  in  the  CaUfomia 
Legislature  at  the  time  he  began  this 
•revolutionary"  project. 

Four  space  companies  and  four  teams 
of  space  engineers  were  asked  to  study 
problems  such  as  crime,  water  and  air 
pollution,  traffic,  and  information  con- 
trol 

Their  reports  demonstrated  compell- 
Ingly  that  the  concept  of  systems  analy- 
sis could  in  fact  be  applied  creatively  to 
social  problems  such  as  those  most  of  our 
cities  and  Stat«s  must  face  today. 

These  California  reports  led  to  my 
preparation  and  introduction  of  bill  S. 
2662  last  Octotwr. 

We  held  public  hearings  in  Los  An- 
geles last  November  19,  at  which  Gover- 
nor Brown  was,  of  course,  the  outstand- 
ing witness.  We  held  further  hearings 
here  in  Washington  on  May  17  and  18 
of  this  year.  These  hearings  were  held 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee — 
the  special  Subcommittee  on  Scientific 
Manpower  Utilization. 

We  are  currently  planning  further 
hearings  in  November  and  December  of 
this  year.  I  want  to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  the  Republican  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  have  embraced  this 
co.ncept  today,  urging  them  to  come  and 
testify  at  this  third  hearing. 

I  do  think  that  the  Republican  bill  in- 
iroduced  today  is  only  a  partial  step  in 
the  direction  which  we  seem  to  agree  is 
such  a  creative  proposal.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  their  bill  would  merely  author- 
ize another  study.  It  would  create  "a 
national  commission  on  public  manage- 
ment to  study  the  applicability  of  the 
systems  management  approach  to  public 
problems." 

It  seems  to  me  that — thanks  to  Gov- 
frncr  Brown  and  our  subcommittee — we 
have  already  progressed  beyond  this 
stage.  I  hope  that  the  Republican  au- 
thors of  this  legislation  today  will  go  all 
the  way  with  us  and  support  my  bill  to 
put  these  space-age  scientists  to  work, 
Just  as  soon  as  possible,  to  produce  the 
wiswers  to  traffic  problems,  crime,  pollu- 
tion, and  housing— answers  which  we 
desperately  iieed. 

The  application  of  the  concept  of  sys- 
tems analysis  to  social  problems  Is  too 
mportant  to  make  a  patrlsan  issue  of 
t  This  is  and  should  be  a  bipartisan 
«sue.  The  distinction  and  qualitv  of 
the  Republican  sponors  of  the  bill  makes 
«  clear,  I  think,  that  we  can  join  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  implement  this  con- 
"Pt  by  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
wii  'P.^^VP  printed  In  the  Record  the 
^„  \  ,  ^  introduced,  along  with  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
wia  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
^*NDOLPH].  and  on  October  18,  1965;  the 
2«cn  that  I  gave  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate  on  this  bill  on  October  18,  1965; 
»  nm  release  issued  that  day;  and  the 
»«tement  made   today   by   the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  as  he  urged  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tems analysis  concept 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  ; 

Be  it  eiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcp-esenttttivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  r;s  the  "Scientific  Manpower 
Utilization  Act  of  1965". 

Sec  2  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
facilitate  and  encoiirage  the  luillzation  of 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  in  meeting  urgent 
problems  facing  the  Nation  or  localities  with- 
in the  Nation,  by  promoting  the  application 
of  systems  analysis  and  systems  engineering 
approaches  to  such  problems.  The  prob- 
lems referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  p.'-oblems  in 
the  area  of  education,  unemploj-ment,  wel- 
f.^re,  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency,  air  pollu- 
tion, housing,  transportation,  and  waste  dis- 
posal. 

.Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by — 

(1)  making  appropriate  grants  to  States, 
and 

(2)  by  entering  Into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments (Whether  through  grants  or  contracts, 
or  through  other  agreements)  with  univer- 
sities or  other  public  or  private  institutions 
or  organizations, 

for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  systems  analy- 
sis and  systems  engineering  approaches  to  be 
applied  to  national  or  local  problems  of  types 
which  the  Secretary,  by  regulations,  desig- 
nates as  being  within  the  purview  of  this 
.^ct 

Sec,  4.  (a)  Any  grant  made  under  section 
3  to  a  Stat*  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  was  made,  and  may 
be  used  by  the  State  for  such  purpose  di- 
rectly, or  through  the  State's  entering  into 
appropriate  arrangements  for  the  carrj'lng 
out  of  such  purpose  (whether  through  grants 
or  contracts,  or  through  other  agreements) 
with  universities  or  other  public  or  private 
institutions  or  organizations. 

( b)  No  grant  under  tlUs  Act  shall  be  made 
to  a  State  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  knowledge  and  experience  expect- 
ed to  be  gained  from  the  emploj-ment  of  such 
grant  would  have  substantial  relevance  to 
problems  within  the  puniew  of  this  Act 
which  exist  in  other  States: 

(2)  the  Stat*  has  presented  a  plan  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  purposes  for  and  manner 
In  which  such  grant  is  to  be  used,  together 
with  the  objectives  expected  to  be  achieved 
from  the  use  of  such  grants; 

1 3)  the  State  has  designated  an  officer  or 
agency  of  the  State  who  has  resix>nslbillty 
and  authoi^-  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  Iff  which  such  grant  Is  to  be  em- 
ployed: and 

(4)  the  State  agrees  fully  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  other 
Statee  (and  political  subdivisions  thereof) 
data  and  information  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  such  grant  and  the  findings  and  re- 
sults stemming  therefrom. 

(c)  There  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  State 
under  this  Act  amounts  the  aggregate  of 
which  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  which  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  Act  at  the  time 
amounts  are  granted  to  such  State  hereun- 
der. 

(d)  Two  or  more  States  may  combine  to 
apply  for  one  or  more  grants  Jointly  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  of  the  problems  which 
they  have  In  common  and  which  are  within 
the  purview  of  this  Act,  and  in  any  such 
case,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (bi  shall 
be   deemed    to   require   the   submission   of   a 
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Joint  plan  for  the  irtlUzatlon  of  the  grant 
and  the  designation  of  one  or  more  ofBeers 
or  agencies  having  rearponslblUty  and  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  Joint  plan.  Each  State 
participating  in  such  a  Joint  plan  shall  be 
deemed,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (ci,  to 
have  received  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
produced  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the 
grant  received  to  carry  out  ruch  plan  by  the 
ntunber  of  States  participating  In  such  plan. 

Sec.  5.  TTie  Secretary,  In  awarding  grants 
to  States  and  In  entering  Into  arrangements 
with  universities  or  other  public  or  private 
institutions  or  organizations,  shall  follow 
procedures  established  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a.«isuring  tliat  the  grants  or  other 
expenditures  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  .\ci  will  be  equitably  distributed 
among  the  various  major  geographic  regions 
of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the 
grants  and  entering  toto  the  other  arrange- 
ments provided  under  section  3  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  vaar  limitation,  not  more 
than  $126,000,000. 

I  Prom   the   Congbessionai.  Record.  Oct    18, 

1965] 
A    Space    Ace    Trajbctort    to    the    Qxxat 

SOCTETY 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr  President,  why  can  not 
the  same  specialist  who  can  fig-are  out  a  way 
to  put  a  man  In  space  figure  out  a  way  to 
keep  him  out  of  Jail? 

Why  can  not  the  engineers  who  car.  move 
a  rocket  to  Mars  figi»-e  out  a  way  to  move 
people    through    our  titlee    and    across    the  -i 
country    without    the    horrors    of    modern  f 
traffic  and  the  concrete  deeert  of  our  high- 
way system? 

Why  can  not  the  scientists  who  can  cleanae 
Instruments  to  spenfl  germ  free  years  in 
space  devise  a  method  to  end  the  present 
pollution  of  air  and  water  here  on  earth? 

Why  can  not  hlgMy  trained  manpower. 
which  can  calculate  a  way  to  transmit  pic- 
tures for  millions  of  mllee  in  space,  also 
show  us  a  way  to  transmit  enough  simple  In- 
formation to  keep  track  of  our  criminals? 

Why  can  not  we  use  computers  to  deal 
with  the  dowm  to  earth  special  problems  of 
modern  America? 

The  answer  Is  we  can — if  we  have  the  wit 
to  apply  our  scientific  know-how  to  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  social  problems  with 
ihe  same  creativity  we  have  applied  It  to 
space  problems. 

The  purpose  of  ttie  proposed  Scientific 
Manpower  CTtUlzatlon  Act  of  1966  Is  to  test 
new  ways  to  use  the  scientific  manpower  and 
know-how  of  the  spaoe  age  to  solve  a  great 
variety  of  social  problems 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  contract  directly  with  private  firms,  uni- 
versities, or  nonprofit  institution,  and  with 
states  or  groups  of  States.  They  would  un- 
dertake studies  of  the  use  of  systems  analysis 
and  systems  engineering  for  a  broad  range 
of  local  and  national  problems.  A  5-year 
program  totaling  $25,  million  per  year  la 
suggested  in  this  proj^oeal. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  build  creativity 
upon  the  successful  first  step  work  under- 
taken  by   the   State  of  California. 

A  little  over  6  months  ago,  Oov.  Pat 
Brown,  of  California,  decided  to  see  If  space 
engineers,  and  private  space  firms,  could  ap- 
ply their  know-how  to  a  number  of  social 
problems  faced  by  the  State. 

Approximately  MOOiKK)  was  set  aside  for 
four  research  contracts.  These  were  first- 
stage  contracts,  feasibility  studies.  Tliey 
were  surface-scratchmg  efforts  to  test  a  rew 
idea^. 

Pour  space  companies,  and  four  teams  of 
space  engineers,  were  asked  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  crime,  pollution.  Information 
control,  and  transportttlon  In  the  State. 
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-  They  were  asked  to  be  broad  gaged  la  tbelr 
approach.  The  question  was:  Can  we  take 
a  sdentlilc  look  at  each  of  these  problems 
In  a  new  way.  as  a  system  of  subproblema, 
u  an  Integrated  whole,  and  thereby  devise 
new,  overall.  Integrated  approaches  to  their 
solution? 

Can  we  put  the  State  in  a  laboratory  and 
the  problem  In  a  computer? 

Another  question  was  stressed:  Can  we 
•Mtlmate  the  cost  of  various  possible  ap- 
proaches— or  mixes  of  approaches —  and  use 
computers  to  figure  out  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  way  to  do  a  Job?  In  other 
words,  can  we  get  some  Idea  of  the  cost- 
•ffectlveneas  of  a  variety  of  social  programs? 
The  results  of  the  first  stage  are  now  In. 
niey  are  a  success.  California  has  proved 
that  the  concept  of  using  space  engineer- 
ing on  these  problems  U  a  feasible  one. 
Tbeae  preliminary  studies  reveal  truly  excit- 
ing possibilities  for  solving  Incredibly  diffi- 
cult social  problems.  I  think  Oovemor 
-Brown's  Idea  Is  the  moat  creative  Idea  in 
many  yeeurs.  We  must  now  follow  up  the 
Initial  demonstration  studies  with  full- 
blown experimental  research.  This  means 
testing  several  projects  to  see  bow  various 
proposals  now  sketched  by  the  computers 
will  actually  work4n  practice. 

This  Is  one  of-the  major  purpoeea  of  this 
bill.  Another  Is  to  try  to  find  new  uses  for 
a  great  national  resource:  our  highly  trained 
■dantlflc  and  technical  manpower. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  what  just 
one  California  study  showed. 

We  know  that  space  engineers  have  de- 
signed a  system  to  get  InfomiBtton  to  and 
from  space  capsules.  They  even  got  us  pho- 
tographs from  ICars.  California  asked 
whether  they  could  not  iise  the  same  tech- 
niques to  help  government  get  more  accurate 
infonnatlon  right  here  on  earth.  ^ 

Our  earthbound  information  problem  Is 
huge.  In  this  1  State.  23  county  depart- 
ments report  Information  regiilarly  to  some 
28  State  departments.  They  submit  almost 
600  different  kinds  of  reports.  In  1  ysar,  1 
oounty  will  typically  tranaaalt  nearly  10.000 
separate  reports. 

Today  we  are  still  using  horse  and  buggy 
taohnlquea  to  handle  this  vast  amount  of 
Information.  In  California  alone  there  are 
already  75  miles  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment flllns  cabinets  which  store  informa- 
tion— In  a  more  or  lees  efficient  way.  By  1990 
there  will  be  S64  mUes  of  filing  cabinets 
unless  something  Is  done. 

By  1974  the  documents  stored  could  pave 
a  paper  trail  to  the  Moon  and  back — and  any- 
one who  knows  typical  office  proceduree 
knows  that  finding  the  one  needed  piece 
of  paper  in  a  filing  cabinet  may  well  be  as 
difficult  as  getting  it  back  from  the  Moon. 

All  this  need  not  be.  Scientists  today  ean 
put  the  information  collected  at  city,  county. 
State  and  even  Federal  levels.  Into  com- 
puters, with  a  flick  of  a  button  the  precise 
information  desired  can  be  pulled  back  out 
of  the  computer.  It  can  even  be  done  by  re- 
mote control  as  telephone  wires  connect  one 
city  to  another  and  computers  "talk  to  each 
other." 

This  is  not  only  an  efficient  way  to  store 
and  procees  information:  It  Is  economical, 
for  one  computer  can  eliminate  thousands 
of  filing  cabinets,  mUUona  of  pieces  of  paper, 
hundreds  of  file  clerks,  and  scores  of  frus- 
trated executives  who  never  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  the  right  information  at  the  right 
time. 

Another  California  study  has  showed  that 
these  same  computers  can  provide  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  effectively  deal  with 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  basic  work  of  this  study  was  completed 
before  the  tragedy  of  the  Watts  riots  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  study  showed,  with  amazing 
pinpoint  accuracy,  that  this  clearly  defined 
block-by-block  area  within  the  city  was  a 
dangerous   and    unstable   spot.     The   study 


showed  that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
trouble — and  It  showeil  precisely  where  that 
trouble  might  occur. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Watts  riots  re- 
sulted In  at  least  t50  siilllon  In  direct  losses, 
and  another  (50  mllSon  In  Indirect  costs. 
Had  we  understood  the  meaning  of  this 
study  beforehand,  we  might  have  been  able 
to  apply  the  principle  of  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention. 

As  this  example  indicates,  one  feature  of 
the  computer,  systems-analysis  approach,  is 
a  scientific  attempt  td  pinpoint  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  problem  with  high  accuracy. 

In  Watts  there  was  five  menacing  indica- 
tors that  pointed  out  the  troubles:  Low 
family  Income:  Negro  population  concentra- 
tions of  more  than  16  percent — with  Uttle 
Integration;  living  conditions  with  more  than 
10,000  people  per  square  mile;  extremenly 
high  school  dropout  rates;  and  a  high  arrest 
rate — 100  or  more  per  1.000  In  the  age  group 
10-17;  25  or  more  arrests  per  1.000  total  pop- 
ulation. 

Using  the  proper  criteria  to  identify  the 
problem  is  only  the  trst  step.  The  second 
step  Is  to  find  the  aoswer — or  more  Impor- 
tant— to  And  the  rlgtt  combination  of  an- 
swers, at  the  lowest  coat. 

One  way  to.^ght  crime  Is  to  put  a  crim- 
inal In  jail  for  life.  TChis  will  keep  him  from 
committing  a  further  crime,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely costly.  It  oosts  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  keep  a  man  In  Jail  for  a  year. 

Another  way  to  prevent  crime  Is  to  take 
each  first  offender,  abd  Instead  of  putting 
him  In  Jail  at  his  first  offense,  spend  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money  for  cotmseling.  Job 
training,  psychiatric  oare.  to  try  to  help  him 
onto  the  right  track  for  a  productive,  non- 
criminal life.  This  may  cost  more  at  first. 
but  If  It  means  society  would  not  have  to 
pay  to  keep  the  man  In  Jail  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  the  Initial  coat  may  be  cheap  In  the 
long  run. 

Our  first  response  to  juvenile  crime  is  often 
to  call  the  police;  It  Is  not  obvious  that  we 
might  perhaps  be  better  advised  to  call  the 
employment  and  counseling  service. 

The  first  CallfcH-nia  studies  indicate  that 
It  might  even  be  wise  to  look  to  other  parts 
of  the  social  system  If  we  really  want  the 
cheapest,  most  efficient  way  to  reduce  crime. 
It  may  well  be  that  a  new  welfare  system. 
and  new  poverty  programs,  dollar  for  dollar, 
could  do  more  to  reduce  crime  than  cotUd 
bigger  and  better  prisons. 

The  studies  do  not  attempt  to  offer  a  pat 
solution  to  crime.  V9e  have  none  What  Is 
suggested  Is  that  we  must  look  at  a  great 
variety  of  problems,  »eemlngly  distantly  re- 
lated, to  see  If  pulling  on  one  strand  of  the 
tangle  here  may  untie  a  knot  elsewhere 

This  la  one  way  to  describe  systems  anal- 
ysis. What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  Is 
figure  out  In  great  detail  what  that  ounce  of 
prevention  Idea  Is  really  about. 

We  want  to  find  out  If  an  ounce  of  coun- 
seling, peychlatrlc  care,  and  Job  training,  at 
the  outset  of  a  Juvetiile  delinquent's  crime 
career  will.  In  fact,  prevent  a  pound  of  rob- 
bery and  theft  later  on. 

We  want  to  see  if  9  ounces  of  new  proba- 
tion counseling  will  prevent  5  pounds  of 
crime. 

In  fact,  we  want  to  know  precisely  how 
many  ounces  of  eack  possible  approach  to 
prevention  will  produce  the  most  pounds  of 
cure. 

And  we  want  to  know  the  cost:  We  want 
to  know — throtighout  the  whole  system — 
what  Is  the  most  ecnnomlcal  and  effective 
way  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  what  Is 
the  cheapest  mix  ot  solutions  we  should 
adopt. 

To  do  this  we  mfist  build  a  miniature 
world — a  mathematl(al  model  of  the  real 
one — Inside  a  computer,  and  test  various 
solutions  on  this  world  instead  of  on  the 
real  one.  This  Is  tba  systems  approach,  and 
the  cost-effectiveness  method. 


It  Is  the  same  method  used  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  to  work  out  the  best 
mix  of  weapons  for  our  national  arsenal 
and  the  same  method  used  by  space  engi- 
neers to  work  out  the  best  mix  of  techniques 
for  trips  to  the  moon. 

Another  California  study  showed  the  value 
of  systenis  engineering  for  quite  a  different 
problem.  Today  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  are  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  research  and  engineering 
to  solve  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution 
But  there  are  no  research  and  planning  stud- 
ies of  the  InterrelatlonBhlp  of  theee  prob- 
lems. There  Is  no  attempt  to  achieve  a  tot»: 
solution  throiigh  a  comprehensive  and  inte- 
grated system  of  waste  management. 

We  can  take  some  of  the  microscopic  solids 
out  of  Industflal  smoke  to  reduce  smog,  but 
If  we  dump  those  solids  Into  a  river  or  lake 
we  have  converted  an  air  pollution  problem 
Into  a  water  pollution  problem. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  study  of  an  overall 
scientific  system  for  waste  management, 
taking  Into  account  the  Interrelationships  of 
geographic  regions  and  the  effect  of  Industry 
and  urban  areas  on  air.  ground,  and  water 
pollution.  Such  a  system  Is  every  bit  as 
complicated  as  a  Gemini  flight  and  It  would 
involve  the  same  disciplines  of  biology,  phys- 
iology, mathematics,  physics,  engineering, 
and  others.  Bringing  together  all  of  the^, 
disciplines  and  applying  them  to  solving  t 
problem  Is  systems  engineering. 

The  California  studies  suggested  that  In 
the  future  sewage  system  construction  could 
be  integrated  with  the  construction  of  road- 
ways. Tubeways  would  consist  of  trafllc 
roadways  and  rapid  transit  systems  above, 
on,  or  just  below  the  surface.  Electrical 
power  and  conununlcatlon  lines  would  be 
located  near  or  under  the  road  surface. 
Below  this  network  would  be  water  lines, 
sewer  lines,  treated  waste  water  lines,  gai 
lines,  and  perhaps,  gasoline  and  chemical 
lines.  By  handling  all  of  these  problems  at 
one  time  in  an  Integrated  way,  huge  tumt 
could  be  saved. 

Another  Idea  is  that  munlclp>al  solid  wutc 
are  not  expected  to  be  collected  In  the  house- 
hold, carried  to  trsish  cans,  and  carted  to  tbe 
street  for  collection,  as  at  present.  With 
a  general  high  standard  of  living,  homeown- 
ers are  expected  to  Insist  on  a  more  advanced 
solid  waste  handling  system.  This  might  be 
to  provide  all  households  and  industries  with 
grinders  which  could  grind  solid  wastes  fine 
enough  to  be  effectively  bandied  In  the  sewer 
system. 

Or.  the  homemaker  might  deposit  any 
solid  waste  Into  a  wall  Inlet  In  each  rooDi 
and  never  be  troubled  with  It  again.  Solid 
wastes  from  each  room  and  garden  wastee 
from  outdoor  inlets  would  be  collected  In  a 
container  beneath  or  beside  the  home.  One 
Idea  would  be  an  underground  conveyor  belt 
that  transports  the  waste  out  to  and  under 
the  street  and  deposits  It  on  a  central  under- 
ground belt  running  beneath  the  center  of 
the  street. 

Some  homeslte  processing  of  liquid  wa«M 
may  be  desirable.  A  homeslte  liquid  waate 
processor  and  compactor  could  function  as  a 
primary  treatment  device  for  extracting 
solids  from  the  liquid  wastes  before  being 
broken  down — the  stabllzed  solids  could  be 
combined  under  the  house  with  the  solid 
refuse. 

Perhaps  Instead  of  using  tin  cans,  our  scud 
waste  disposal  problem  could  be  solved  by 
using  plastic  combustible  containers  whlcli 
present  a  minimal  disposal  problem. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  pos- 
sible Ideas  arising  out  of  systems  analysis.  In- 
stead of  looking  at  the  narrow  question  of 
how  to  dispose  of  our  present  deluge  of  tin 
cans,  the  systems  analyst  looks  at  the  broad- 
est possible  question,  asking  himself  why  w« 
do  not  do  away  with  tin  cans  altogether. 

For  waste  management,  for  crime,  for 
data — In   short  for  almost  any  complicated 
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problem  facing  the  Nation,  the  secret  Is  that 
no  one  facet  of  a  problem  can  be  Isolated 
from  the  broader  fwoblem.  All  sides  of  any 
problem  must  be  looked  at  together — as  one 
system. 

'  That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  We  hope 
to  build  upon  California's  successful  experi- 
ence. Because  of  the  brilliant  work  and 
leadership  of  Governor  Brown,  we  know  the 
basic  Idea  Is  feasible.  Now  we  need  to  do 
further  research  to  test  which  specific  ap- 
proaches, and  which  specific  solutions  will 
worS  best.  We  need  to  move  beyond  feasi- 
bility studies  to  demonstration  research  tests. 

Both  the  social  problems  we  are  dealing 
with  and  the  men  we  are  asking  to  deal  with 
them  are  matters  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
For  this  reason  the  bill  provides  that  the 
actual  studies  are  to  be  conducted  In  the 
varlouB  regions  of  the  country  where  the 
problems  require  urgent  attention,  and 
where  the  talent  to  do  the  job  exists.  The 
raaults  of  any  one  study  are  to  be  made 
available  to  all  States  with  similar  problems. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of 
tblfi  approach  Is  that  we  will  take  maximum 
advantage  of  our  highly  trained  manpower 
Just  as  our  best  private  firms  are  doing. 

The  leaders  In  this  field  are  the  space 
Anns  which  have  paved  the  way  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  developed  the  techniques 
of  systems  analysis  and  engineering.  And 
they  have  the  commitment  to  national  ob- 
jectives which  is  so  Important  to  the  success 
of  this  proposal. 

The  aircraft-mlsBlle  industrial  complex 
alone  employs  more  scientists  and  engineers 
on  research  and  development  than  the  com- 
bined total  of  chemical,  drug,  petroleum, 
motor  vehicle,  rubber,  and  machinery  in- 
dustries. 

These  flguree  show  not  only  that  the  aero- 
space industry  has  a  huge  portion  of  the 
•cientlflc  manpower  In  America  today,  but 
also  that  we  have  c<»nmltted  this  tremen- 
dous national  resource  to  activities  which 
»re  not  directly  related  to  the  solution  of 
our  Nation's  social  problems. 

It  would  be  highly  In  the  national  Interest 
to  begin  devoting  a  portion  of  the  talents 
and  brains  of  our  defense  and  space  Indus- 
ttles  to  other  national  goals  of  a  Great  So- 
ciety, This  would  require  no  diminution  In 
either  our  defense  or  space  commitments. 
We  can  do  both — we  can  have  guns  and  but- 
ter; we  can  have  a  moon  shot  and  a  national 
plan  for  the  abatement  of  pollution;  a  polarls 
project  u  not  InoompaUble  with  a  new  and 
•dentlflc  attack  on  the  terrors  of  crime. 
Moreover,  the  CaUfomla  studies  have  shown 
taat  privftte  firms  can  help  us  achieve  this 
objective  since  many  companies  in  other 
mdustries  have  developed  a  systems  engl- 
Mertng  capablUty. 

In  fact,  this  capability  and  brainpower 
M»ady  available  throughout  the  Nation  Is  a 
««at  secret  weapon,  it  Is  a  scientific 
»e»pon  of  demonstrated  power,  and  a  re- 
•ource  which  represents  a  huge  national  In- 
vestment. 

Our  task  Is  to  recognize  that  we  have 
«i«  scientific  know-how,  and  the  men,  to 
•oiTe  almost  any  problem  facing  this  society. 
,1,"*  understand  thU,  I  am  confident 
w«  win  choose  to  use  the  resource;  we  will 
pnoose  to  set  our  highly  trained  manpower 
J°r  °°^  °°'y  on  space  probes  but  on  down- 
w-earth  problems;  we  will  choose  to  use 
•niena  analysu,  computers,  and  every  mod- 
^^urce  available  to  us  In  the  quest  for 

Jij'  *^°  ^^**'  •*«  ^'^  have  launched  our- 
Sodetv°°  *  ^^^'^^  ^**  trajectory  to  the  Great 

in'thf^o""''"^""^  consent  to  have  printed 
«  ine  Recoan  a  copy  of  the  bUl,  and  various 
'Mterlais  relating  to  It. 

bi?"'J^r"K°  P"^"^E'"  pro  tempore.     The 

referral       ^    received     and     appropriately 

m^;  Jf','^'    ■^thout    objection,    the    bill 

"aaterlal  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


The  blU  (S.  2662)  to  mobilize  and  utilize 
the  scientific  and  engineering  manpower  of 
the  Nation  to  employ  systems  analysis  and 
systems  engineering  to  help  to  fully  employ 
the  Nation's  manpower  resoiu-ces  to  solve 
national  problems.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Scientific  Manpower 
Utilization  Act  of  1965". 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  utilization  of 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  In  meeting  urgent 
problems  facing  the  Nation  or  localities 
within  the  Nation,  by  promoting  the  appli- 
cation of  systems  analysis  and  systems  en- 
gineering approaches  to  such  problems.  The 
problems  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  prob- 
lems In  the  area  of  education,  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
air  pKJllutlon.  housing,  transportation,  and 
waste  disposal. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by— 

"(1)  making  appropriate  grants  to  States, 
and 

"(2)  by  entering  Into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments (whether  through  grants  or  contracts, 
or  through  other  agreements)  with  univer- 
sities or  other  public  or  private  InsUtutlons 
or  organizations, 

for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  systems  analy- 
sis and  systems  engineering  approaches  to  be 
appUed  to  National  or  local  problems  of  types 
which  the  Secretary,  by  regulations,  desig- 
nates as  being  within  the  purview  of  this 
Act. 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  Any  grant  made  under  section 
3  to  a  State  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  was  made,  and  may 
be  used  by  the  State  for  such  purpose  di- 
rectly, or  through  the  State's  entering  into 
appropriate  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  purpose  (whether  through  granu 
or  contracts,  or  through  other  agreements) 
with  universities  or  other  pubUc  or  private 
Institutions  or  organizations. 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
to  a  State  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  knowledge  and  experience  ex- 
pected to  be  gained  from  the  employment  of 
such  grant  would  have  substentlal  relevance 
to  problems  within  the  purview  of  this  Act 
which  exist  In  other  States; 

"(2)  the  State  h^  presented  a  plan  act- 
ing forth  in  detail  the  purposes  for  and 
manner  In  which  such  grant  Is  to  be  used 
together  with  the  objectives  expected  to  be 
achieved  from  the  use  of  such  grants; 

•'(3)  the  State  has  designated  an  officer  or 
agency  of  the  State  who  has  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  in  which  such  grant  Is  to  be  em- 
ployed; and 

"(4)  the  State  agrees  fully  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  other 
States  (and  political  subdivisions  thereof) 
data  and  information  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  such  grant  and  the  findings  and  re- 
sults stemming  therefrom. 

"(c)  These  shall  not  be  granted  to  any 
State  under  this  Act  amounts  the  aggregate 
of  which  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  at  the  time 
amounts  are  granted  to  such  State  hereua. 
der. 

"(d)  Two  or  more  States  may  combine  to 
apply  for  one  or  more  grants  Jointly  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  of  the  problems  which  they  have 
In  common  and  which  are  within  the  pur- 
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view  of  this  Act,  an4  In  any  such  case,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deemed 
to  require  the  submission  of  a  Joint  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  the  grant  and  the  designa- 
tion of  one  or  more  officers  or  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibility  an«  authority  to  carry  out 
Xhe  Joint  plan.  Each  State  participating  in 
such  a  Joint  plan  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c),  to  ha%'e  received  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  produced  by 
dividing  the  amount  of  the  grant  received 
to  carry  out  such  pilan  by  the  number  of 
States  participating  In  such  plan. 

"Sec.  5.  The  SecrelBry,  in  awarding  grantt 
to  States  and  in  entering  Into  arrangements 
with  universities  or  other  public  or  private 
institutions  or  organizations,  shall  follow 
procedures  established  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  that  the  grants  or  other 
expenditures  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  will  be  equltebly  distributed 
among  the  various  major  geographic  regions 
of  the  Nation. 

"Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the 
grants  and  entering  Into  the  other  arrange- 
ments provided  under  section  3  of  this  Act, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  more 
than  $125,000,000." 

Washinoton.  DC. — Senator  Gatix>ko  Nel- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Monday,  Introduced  a  bill 
to  apply  space  age  kaowhow  to  solving  down 
to  earth  social  and  economic  problems. 

The  new  legislation  would  authorize  a  »125 
million,  five  year  prqgram.  Including  grants 
to  states,  for  contracts  with  the  sclentlfle 
community  to  develop  new  techniques  In 
solving  long-standing  human  problems 
through  the  use  of  sjBtems  analysis  amd  sys- 
tems engineering. 

"Why  can't  the  engineers  who  can  move  a 
rocket  to  Mars  flguse  out  a  way  to  move 
people  through  oTir  cities  and  across  the 
country  without  the  horrors  of  modem  traf- 
fic?" Nelson  asked. 

"Why  can't  the  scientists  who  can  cleanse 
Instruments  to  spend  germ  free  years  In 
space  devise  a  methofl  to  end  poUutlon  here 
on  earth? 

"Why  can't  the  same  systems  analysis 
techniques  which  caa  provide  the  Pentagon 
clear  answers  to  the  extraordinarily  complex 
questions  about  the  best  weapons  to  defend 
ourselves  abroad  shed  light  on  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  prevent  crime  here  at  home? 

"The  answer  Is  that  of  course  they  can,  but 
their  expertise  has  not  as  yet  been  applied 
to  these  problems  In  a  broad  and  efficient 
manner." 

Under  the  systems  engineering  technique, 
skilled  personnel,  using  advanced  analytical 
methods  are  told  to  define  the  basic  elemenu 
of  a  problem  such  as  getting  a  rocket  to 
Mars,  and  to  recommend  the  most  efficient 
solutions  based  on  all  possible  contingencies. 

Advanced  computem.  which  can  store  vast 
amounts  of  data  and  make  sophisticated 
comparisons  of  extraordinarily  complex  al- 
ternatives with  electronic  speed,  make  it 
possible  to  deal  simultaneously  with  all  the 
threads  of  a  social  problem  In  a  way  that  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  Individual  mind. 

Nelson's  bUl  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  a 
»400,000  program  begun  by  Governor  Pat 
Brown  In  California.  California  asked  four 
space  Industry  firms  to  use  systems  analysis 
techniques  In  working  out  solutions  to  crime, 
transportation,  water  pollution  and  Infor- 
mation handling  problems  faced  by  the 
state.  Reporu  filed  recently  Indicate  that 
the  efforts  were  extraordinarily  successful. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  contract  with  private  Industry  or 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  to 
make  grants  to  states  or  groups  of  states  to 
carry  out  the  application  of  system  analysis 
and  systems  englneeUng  to  urgent  urban, 
rural  and  regional  problems  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  housing,  transportation, 
waste  disposal,  criminal  jtistlce,  and  welfare. 
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The  Act  sp«clfle«  that  Its  purpoM  is  to  en- 
eonrage  &nd  enable  itatet,  singly  or  In 
groupe,  to  engage  the  scientific,  engineering 
and  technical  community  In  developing  solu- 
tions to  urgent  social  problems  which  are 
Increasing  In  magnitude  and  complexity  and 
require  fresh  problem-solving  approaches 
and  methods. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  and  the  states 
may  contract  with  any  public  or  private  or- 
ganization, or  university,  In  carrying  out  the 
studies  and  decaonstrations. 

No  state  shall  receive  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated. 

Sknatob  Scott  Usces  Use  ot  Scixntific  Toots 
To  BcmoTr  Aix  Mamjikino 

ITS.  Senator  Httoh  Scott  (R.-Pa.)  today 
Introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  National 
CommlHirton  on  Public  Management  to  put 
the  latest  scientific  tools  of  management 
analysis  "to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind." 

Senator  Scott  Is  the  principal  sponsor  of 
a  bin  which  was  coeponsored  by  nine  other 
-Republican  Senators. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  he  said: 

"Mr.  President.  Congress  has  over  the  past 
decade  enacted  a  host  of  creative  progranas 
designed  to  solve  o\ir  public,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  We  have  made  Important 
strides  forward  In  education,  health  care, 
pollution  control  and  urban  development, 
but  the  dlmenalons  of  our  remaining  prob- 
lems are  staggering. 

" — there  are  9  million  sub-standard  hous- 
ing units  In  the  United  States,  moet  of  them 
In  urban  areas. 

" — 10,000  of  our  Nation's  commxinltlea  will 
face  serious   problems   of  air   pollution. 
'  " — the  demand  for  water  consumption  may 
exceed  the  available  supply  before  the  end 
of  this  century. 

" — traffic  jams  cost  the  Nation  over  15 
blUlon  each  year. 

" — In  one  State  alone,  engineers  estimate 
that  government  doctiments  will  fill  nearly 
400  miles  of  filing  cabinets  by  1990. 

"It  Is  clear  that  problems  of  this  magni- 
tude are  not  susceptible  to  the  traditional 
solutions.  We  must  reach  for  new  ways  to 
manage  the  public  business  effectively  and 
economically. 

"We  have  available  to  us  already  a  wealth 
ot  knowledge  and  technology  In  private  In- 
dustry. We  have  seen  how  new  techniques 
of  management  analysis — the  so-called  "sys- 
tems approach" — have  strecmillned  our  de- 
fense establishment  and  brought  the  uni- 
verse within  man's  reach. 

"The  systems  approach  Is  usually  Identified 
with  the  techniques  put  to  such  good  tise 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

"With  the  systems  approach  we  can  use 
the  latest  scientific  tools  to  deal  with  water 
Und  air  pollution,  just  to  cite  one  area  of 
great  national  concern.  This  new  tech- 
nology cah  test  for  pollution,  anticipate 
pollution,  and  provide  techniques  to  prevent 
and  correct  pollution. 
'"Systems  management  techniques  can  be 
used  also  in  dealing  with  the  air  and  surface 
transportation  problems  affecting  the  Nation 
today.  They  can  be  made  to  wprk  to  help 
free  the  flow  of  city  workers  to  suburban 
homes,  to  resolve  the  Incredibly  complicated 
problems  of  air  safety  and  air  traffic  control. 

"In  housing,  systems  technology  can  help 
tanprove  the  design  of  hcxnes.  simplify  the 
pUnnlng  of  bouse  patterns,  provide  for  more 
efficient  and  rapid  administration  of  housing 
development  programs — all  toward  improv- 
ing the  living  conditions  of  mlUlona  of 
Amerleana. 

"The  same  set  of  tools  oan  be  put  to  use 
to  help  us  educate  our  children.  Improve  the 
health  of  our  families  and  mereast  tlw  atTao- 
tlTsness  of  law  enforoamant. 


"Those  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  tools  at  our  disposal.  I  believe  that 
we  should  put  those  tools  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

"Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Cominlsslon  on  Pub- 
lic Management.  My  bill  Is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Dominick,  AIlott,  Bennett.  Case, 
Fakxdj,  jAvrra,  KucHEt,  Morton  and  Tower. 
A  companion  measure  la  being  Introduced 
today  in  the  other  body  by  Representative 
Morse  of  Massachusette  and  more  than  40  of 
his  colleagues. 

"This  Commission  would  bring  to  bear  on 
the  management  of  public  business  the  very 
best  minds  In  private  Industry,  government, 
labor  and  education.  Its  mandate  is  to  an- 
swer two  fundamental  questions:  can  new 
management  technolof^  aid  us  In  solving 
public  problems?  What  Is  the  best  way  to 
do  the  'Ob? 

"This  bill  proposes  that  a  National  Com- 
mission be  appointed  by  the  President  in 
order  to  study  and  reeommend  the  manner 
In  which  modern  systetns  analysis  and  man- 
agement techniques  may  be  utilized  to  re- 
solve national  and  coaimunlty  problems  In 
the  non-defense  sectof. 

"The  Commission  would  be  composed  of  a 
Chairman.  Vice  Chairman  and  eleven  other 
members,  who  shall  ije  experienced  in  the 
subject  matter  to  be  Studied  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  Include  representatives 
from  government,  business,  labor  and  edu 
cation.  In  addition,  the  Ootnmlsslon  may 
appoint  an  Executive  I>lrector  and  any  other 
staff  personnel  required- 

"The  Commission  Would  have  an  active 
life  of  approximately  two  and  one  half  years. 
At  the  end  of  one  year  It  would  provide  the 
President  and  the  Ooagress  with  a  prelimi- 
nary report  Including  a  precise  description  of 
the  problems,  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
applicability  of  these  new  management  tech- 
niques :o  a  Wide  spectrum  of  public  prob- 
lems, and  a  detailed  plan  for  continuing 
study  leading  up  to  tUe  final  report.  Then. 
18  months  later,  the  commission  would  sub- 
mit Its  final  report,  containing  explicit  plans, 
Including  case  examples,  for  applying  par- 
ticular management  technology  to  specific 
public  "problems.  This  report  would  also 
contain  recommendattons  for  legislation. 
Federal  executive  actloti.  and  State  and  local 
goveriunental  action  needed  to  facilitate  the 
application  of  these  teehnlques. 

>"The  Commission  would  study  and  Investl- 
ate  the  following  major  areas: 
"1.  Definition  of  those  social  and  economic 
problems   to   which    the    application    of    the 
"sysftems  approach'  appears  to  hold  promise. 

"2.  Analysis  of  the  many  modern  manage- 
ment techniques  currently  being  used  in  the 
aerospace  field  to  detefmine  those  which  are 
best  suited  for  application  In  the  non-defense 
sector  and  what  nuxllflcatlons  may  be 
required. 

"3.  An  assessment  of  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  govemnjental  and  private  in- 
vestment In  these  areas,  Including  the  degree 
of  public  Involvement!  and  the  best  proce- 
dures for  government  support  and  funding. 

"4.  An  assessment  af  the  optimum  orga- 
nizational relationships  among  several  levels 
of  governmental  authorities. 

"5.  The  role  of  small  business  and  orga- 
nlaed  labor  in  the  application  of  these  nevr 
management  technlquas. 

"6.  An  assessment  of  potential  contribu- 
tions of  the  universities  toward  resolving 
public  management  problems. 

"The  tasks  of  management  In  both  public 
and  private  enterprise  have  become  more 
complex  due  to  the  vefy  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems Inherent  In  a  dynamic  society  such  as 
ours,  and  due,  of  course,  to  advances  In 
science  and  technology.  The  problems  of 
managing  even  the  lai^est  Federal  programs 
of  a  generation  ago  ware  small  compared  to 
tboee  of  today.  All  Itvels  of  government — 
Federal,  State  and  loaal — are  finding  It  In- 


creasingly difficult  to  solve  their  complex 
management  problems  on  a  piecemeal  baste 
to  a  large  extent  because  they  lack  the  man- 
agement  techniques  and  skills  that  have  been 
applied  so  successfully  In  private  industrv 

"Although  there  are  studies  In  process 
dealing  vrtth  the  xise  of  systems  analysis  In 
several  non-defense  areas,  the  questions  of 
where  and  how  the  systems  approach  is  moet 
applicable  and  the  problems  as  to  how  these 
can  best  be  applied  are  still  largely  un- 
answered. Thoee  questions  require  the 
attention  of  a  Commission,  ai>polnted  by  the 
President,  to  Include  the  best  minds  in  the 
field  of  modem   management  technology. 

"Some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  have 
recently  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
either  directly  by  Executive  Departments  or 
through  grants  to  the  States,  for  contracts 
with  universities  or  other  organization* 
which  would  attempt  to  apply  the  systems 
analysis  approach  to  public  problems.  We 
fully  support  our  colleagues  on  the  basic 
Issue  of  stimulating  governmental  sup^jort 
for  such  endeavors,  but  we  also  believe  that 
a  national  commission  is  required  first  to 
provide  the  overall  analysis  and  Informed 
recommendations  needed  by  all  govern- 
mental authorities  who  may  have  reason  to 
use  the  systems  approach  In  the  future. 

"The  significance  of  the  proposal  goes  far 
beyond  the  mere  application  of  systems  man- 
agement and  the  new  technology.  The  Com- 
nUsBlon  would  be  the  first  step  In  a  major 
new  political  departure.  What  Is  envisioned 
Is  the  application  by  private  Industry  of 
these  new  problem  solving  techniques  to 
public  policy  problems.  By  utilizing  the  vital 
skills  of  private  Industry,  under  contract  to 
the  government.  It  is  {>osslble  at  the  same 
time  to  solve  these  Increasingly  complex 
problems  and  to  attack  Informatively  the 
great  i>roblems  presented  by  the  constant 
burgeoning  of  the  Federal  Government  In  Its 
multifarious  aspects." 


RIGHTS,  LEADERS  AND  MARCHES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial,  en- 
titled "Rights,  Leaders  and  Marches." 
which  appeared  in  the  August  23  edition 
of  the  Washington  Dtiily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

rights,  Xjcaders  and  Mabchxs 

A  half-dozen  leaders  of  rival  civil  rights 
organizations  appeared  Sunday  on  a  national 
TV  show.  The  experience  was  not  especially 
Instructive,  nor  necessarily  constructive 
Most  of  these  men  dealt  with  tactics,  rather 
than  goals. 

Their  views  ranged  all  the  way  from  the 
realistic  appraisal  by  Roy  Wllklns  of  the 
NAACP.  who  thinks  progress  Is  at,  work,  even 
if  not  fast  enough  or  broad  enough,  to 
Stokeley  Carmlchael  of  SNICK,  as  it  Is  called, 
who  would  burn  down  the  granary  to  get  at 
the  wheat.  Or  James  Meredith,  who  talked 
of  Negro  vigilantes. 

Martin  Luther  King,  leading  the  daUy 
demonstrations  In  Chicago,  said  a  court  In- 
junction to  limit  the  demonstrations  was 
"unjust,  unconstitutional  and  immoral.'"  He 
implied  he  might  obey  It  only  temporarily. 

The  court  restricted  the  demonstration! 
to  one  at  a  time,  to  daylight  hours,  to  600 
marchers  and  required  the  demonstrators  to 
give  24-hour  notice. 

In  the  clrcumsUnces,  this  was  a  Judlclotu 
limitation.  Dr.  King  says  the  only  purpose 
of  demonstrations  Is  to  "bring  issues  out 
Into  the  open."  and  with  the  public  atten- 
tion he  gets  one  parade  can  do  as  much  as  » 
dozen. 
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But  the  Chicago  marches  have  been 
marked  by  fierce  violence.  There  Is  no  logic 
or  excuse  In  this,  but  It  puts  a  heavy  load  on 
police-  The  court  limitation  is  in  protection 
of  the  marchers. 

Moreover,  these  marches  in  business  streets 
disrupt  traffic,  hampering  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  those  who  live  in  the  areas.  These 
people  at  legist  deserve  reasonable  notice  of 
the  disruption.  Rights  are  for  all,  not  Just 
jome.  which  is  the  principle  Dr.  King  is  try- 
ing to  prove. 

These  leaders  could  help  their  cause  by 
more  resort  to  persuasion,  education,  per- 
sistence and  devotion  to  goal  rather  than 
tactic;  by  being  less  abrasive,  less  menacing. 
They  have  made  their  point;  excesses  could 
blunt  it. 


ACTUAL  FIGURES  ON  NEGRO- 
WHITE    ECONOMIC    LEVELS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Bruce 
Biossat,  entitled  "Actual  Figures  on 
Negro-White  Economic  Levels,"  which 
appeared  in  the  August  19  editioi;i  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Actual  Figures  on  NECRO-WHrn  Economic 
Levels 

(By  Bruce  Biossat) 

Stokely  Carmlchael  of  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Co-ordinating  Committee  seems  to 
be  suggesting,  in  recent  public  utterances, 
that  most  whites  are  comparatively  well  off 
and  nearly  all  Negroes  are  poor. 

This  generalization.  If  he  Intends  his  com- 
ment to  be  that,  represents  a  vast  and  mis- 
leading over-slmpllflcatlon  of  white-Negro 
economic  status  today. 

It  obscures  the  fact  that  In  the  last  two 
decades  Negroes  have  made  substantial — if 
BUU  greatly  InsufBclent — economic  progress. 
It  also  conceals  the  fact  that  millions  of 
whites  are  very  poor. 

PESCENTAGES 

Some  social  analysts  consider  a  SeOOO-a- 
year'  family  Income  the  entry  point  Into  the 
steadily  swelling  American  middle  class.  By 
that  measure,  about  a  fourth  of  the  nation's 
6  million  Negro  families  today  fall  Into  the 
middle  class  category. 

.  In  1940  the  figure  was  only  10  per  cent. 
Even  as  recently  as  1950  It  was  Just  16  per 
cent. 

There  can  be  no  Joy  over  the  fact  that  this 
clear  progress  still  leaves  75  per  cent  of 
Negro  families  below  middle  class  levels  and 
36  per  cent  of  the  total  below  the  SSOOO-a- 
year  family  income  plane — in  abject  pover- 
ty. 

Yet,  tho  it  cannot  be  a  consolation,  It  Is 
Instructive  to  note  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
country's  45  million  white  families  are  like- 
wise below  middle  class  Income  levels,  and 
more  than  14  per  cent  of  white  families  be- 
low the  S3000  family  Income  mark. 

ACTDAL    KnifBIKS 

These  percentages,  for  whites,  are  much 
lower,  but  the  numbers  are  high.  Some 
3,750,000  Negro  families  fall  short  of  middle 
class.  So  do  about  18,250,000  white  fam- 
ilies. Perhaps  6.5  million  white  families 
classify  as  very  poor. 

Furthermore,  with  all  the  racial  ferment 
In  VS.  cities,  the  notion  has  taken  hold  that 
oore-clty  slums  today  are  almost  totally 
occupied  by  Impoverished  Negroes.  Housing 
studies  show,  however,  that  of  0  million  VS. 
households  living  in  squalor,  some  6  mlUlon 
are  White.  The  Negro  total  is  2S  million, 
with  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mexicans  accounting 
forthereet. 


Charges  that  Negroes  are  slipping  farther 
and  farther  behind  In  the  income  race  with 
whites  do  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  gov- 
ernment Income  figures. 

In  1947  the  U.S.  Negro  family  was  earning 
51  per  cent  as  much  as  the  typical  white 
family.  A  decade  and  a  half  later,  the  per- 
centage had  risen  to  53  per  cent.  That  Is 
not  much  "catching  up,"  but  neither  Is  It 
slipping  back. 

WOMEN'S    GAINS 

Income  gains  for  Negro  women  workers 
account  for  the  modest  advance,  since  male 
Negro  workers  have  held  steady  at  around  65 
to  57  per  cent  of  white  male  workers'  Income. 

What  holds  the  Negroes'  Income  down 
Is  the  sharp  pay  differential  between  Negro 
atnd  white  workers  doing  the  same  Jobs. 
Moreover,  the  proportionately  older  white 
population  has  many  more  people  In  their 
middle-range  peak  earning  years  than  does 
the  young  Negro  population. 

And,  of  course,  the  far  higher  Negro  unem- 
ployment rate,  especially  among  teen-agers, 
severely  aggravates  this  situation. 

Catching  up  obviously  depends  partly  on 
finding  millions  more  Jobs  for  Negroes  and 
partly  on  their  elevation  Into  more  skilled 
and  professional  Jobs — at  pay  levels  com- 
mensurate with  whites. 

Nevertheless,  median  family  Income  for 
all  Americans,  white  and  Negro,  rose  roughly 
45  per  cent  from  1947  to  1963  and  Is  still 
climbing.  The  Negroes'  substantial  share  In 
this  £ul vance  explains  why  more  and  more  of 
them  continue,  slowly  but  surely,  to  move 
Into  the  American  middle  class.  They  are 
far  from  income  parity  with  whites,  but 
they  are  on  a  persistently  rising  Income 
curve. 


AN   OPEN    LETTER   TO   NEIGHBORS 
IN    SOUTHEAST'S    IITH    PRECINCT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  a  resi- 
dent of  Southeast  Washington  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  neighbors  In  the  commu- 
nity. The  letter  appeared  in  the  August 
18  edition  of  the  Wsishington  Daily 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  to  Neighbors  in  South- 
east's llTH  Precinct 

(The  following  letter  was  written  by  a 
resident  of  Southeast  Washington.  Ken 
Smith,  of  2422  Elvans  Road  se.  addresed  to 
his  neighbors  In  the  community.) 

I'm  poor.  I'm  not  working,  even.  I'm 
Negro.  I'm  a  high  school  drop  out  I 
drtiik.  I  smoke  and  gamble,  and  I'm  a  product 
of  a  broken  home  .  .  .  but  I'm  not  a  rebel. 
I  love  you  and  my  country  and  community. 
I  love  life.  I've  seen  police  brutality  first 
hand;  but  on  a  larger  scale  I've  seen  citizen 
brutality. 

"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before" 
is  one  of  the  truest  sayings  In  the  world. 
And  anyone  can  say  "I  told  you  so"  after 
things  get  out  of  hand. 

But  I  have  a  solution  to  our  community 
problem.     It  Is  this: 

First  remember,  regardless  of  who  you  are. 
If  you  look  for  trouble  you'll  find  it.  Second, 
each  and  every  one  of  you,  white  and  colored, 
stop  and  think.  "What  am  I  as  an  Individual 
doing  for  my  community,  not  what  Is  my 
community  doing  for  me?"  Are  you  guilty  of 
hanging  on  corners,  creating  a  nuisance  to 
passers-by  with  rough  language  and  horse- 
play? Do  you  hang  outside  of  the  liquor 
stores  waiting  for  a  spKiiisor  to  get  your  head 
bad  on  cheap  wine  aind  beer? 

Do  you  hang  on  your  front  steps  looking 
as  unkempt  and  slovenly  as  you  can?     Do 


you  really  give  a  damn  where  your  children 
are,  or  only  when  they  are  arrested?  Do 
you  pull  as  many  ae  five  false  alarms  on  a 
given  week-end  night?  Do  you  harass  the 
paper  boys  who  aoe  trying  to  lift  them- 
selves by  U^eir  bootstraps,  and  XaIlk  their 
pennies?      I 

Did  you.  In  spite,  break  Into  the  new 
apartment  buUdlng  and  tear  things  apart, 
breaking  windows,  fixtures,  and  such?  How 
many  windows  did  you  break  at  Moten 
School,  Blrney  School?  How  many  rides  did 
you  steal  on  the  D.C.  Transit  buses?  How 
many  muggings,  party  crashings,  gangs,  rapes 
and  rumbles  were  you  In  on? 

Did  you  come  home  drunk  last  Friday  and 
curse  the  neighbors,  God  and  your  own 
family? 

What  did  you  do  about  the  dirty  apartment 
fronts  on  Morris  Road  and  other  places?  Did 
you  get  up  and  stick  the  kids  on  the  front 
pcnvh  looking  as  ICBt  as  can  be  while  you 
caught  another  napp 

Well,  moet  of  us  are  guilty  of  some  of  these 
things  and  the  solution  lies  with  the  Indi- 
vidual. He  presents  his  Ideas  to  a  group  and 
If  his  Ideas  are  not  right  then  the  group's 
Ideas  wont  be  right  If  they  adopt  his. 

Dont  demand  until  you  are  ready  to  offer. 
Don't  take  tmtU  you  are  ready  to  give. 

You  are  not  born  free  socially,  or  economi- 
cally. You  are  born  free  spiritually  and  It  be- 
hooves each  and  every  one  of  you  to  put  forth 
the  effort  to  be  free  socially  and  economically. 
Youth  is  no  excuse  any  more  than  age  or 
educational  Ignorance  because  we  all  know 
What  hurts  us  and  if  It  hurts  us  It  hurts 
others  also. 

So  get  off  the  street  corners  and  stoops,  get 
Into  the  churches.  Y'e.  community  centers 
and  the  like.  Hold  your  heads  up,  look  all 
men  In  the  eye  and  say  I  sun  as  good  as  you 
because  I  act  It. 

Just  Uke  the  rioter's  way  of  living  leads  to 
early  death  and  destruction,  so  does  the 
rioter's  way  of  asklag  for  help  lead  to  death 
of  Ideals  and  Incentive  and  programs. 

Don't  let  Chicago  and  Watts  and  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia  be  your  guideline  or  ex- 
ample.    "To  thine  own  self  be  true." 

Remember  this:  orderly  dissent  Is  legal,  It 
Is  soul-searching,  and  It  Is  productive.  But 
remember  that  "tmlted  we  stand  divided  we 
fall"  means  united  In  decency  and  purpose 
to  achieve  the  UtopAa  we  aU  wish  for. 


VIETNAM:  SOME  UNVARNISHED 
PACTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  24,  Tom  Wicker 
makes  kn  important'  contribution  to 
shedding  light  on  some  of  the  unpleas- 
ant, but  nevertheless  very  real  facts 
about  Vietnam.  Mr.  Wicker's  article 
takes  almost  precisely  the  position  and 
analysis  on  Vietnam  which  I  myself 
have  been  making  for  over  a  month. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  Vietnam 
settlement  in  the  foreseeable  future  by 
either  a  peace  conference  or  a  series  of 
decisive  military  victories.  Even  when 
our  military  force  becomes  predominant 
in  South  Vietnam,  when  the  Communists 
discover  that  it  is  not  militarily  feasible 
for  them  to  operate  in  large  units,  It  Is 
likely  that  they  will  revert  to  stage  one, 
or  the  guerrilla  stage  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
theory  of  guerrilla  war.  This,  in  turn, 
points  up  the  real  challenges  of  its  in- 
surgency warfare,  the  real  limitations  of 
force  as  the  only  solution  to  defeating 
guerrillas. 

The  main  role  of  force  should  be  to 
pro\1de  a  shield  of  confidence  behind 
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which  the  equally  real  war  against  social 
and  economic  deprivation  can  go  for- 
ward. It  Is  at  the  ballot  box.  through  the 
process  of  legitimizing  government,  and 
through  the  worth  of  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people  that  a  guerrilla  war  is  won 
or  lost. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Wicker's  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

This  Bau,ot  Box  BATTLxnsLo 
(By  TMn  Wicker) 

Washington.  August  23. — Report*  from 
South  Vietnam  now  Indicate  somewhat  fewer 
comb«t  incidents  Involving  large  North  Viet- 
nameae  units  and  somewhat  more  guerrilla 
and  terrorlxt  attacks  tiian  might  bare  been 
expected. 

On  Ite  face,  this  could  suggeet  that  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong,  discouraged  at 
the  American  force  and  firepower  in  the 
field  against  them,  are  reverting  to  the  so- 
called  "phase  one"  of  a  war  of  national  lib- 
eration— terror,  assassination,  Intimidation 
and  political  Infiltration,  waged  by  small 
bands  In  the  countryside. 

THE   AOMIMISTKATION 

This  1>  not  accepted  here.  Administration 
offlclala — particularly  the  military — are  In- 
clined to  think  Instead  that  the  "spoUlng 
tactics"  of  American  troops  have  been  suo- 
ceasful  enough  to  keep  the  opposition's  m&ln 
force  units  off  balance  and  unable  to  develop 
anything  like  a  general  offensive. 

Thus,  guerrilla  incidents  make  more  of  a 
splash  than  they  might  otherwise.  In  addi- 
tion, the  forthccxnlng  South  Vietnamese 
•lections  probably  have  provoked  increased 
terrorism  as  the  Insjirgenu  seek  to  disrupt 
the  campaign  and  render  the  voting  as  mean- 
ingless as  possible.  \ 

nnally.  Infiltration  from  the  north  ^ton- 
tinues  at  a  high  level,  which  would  hkitUy 
be  the  case  If  there  were  any  intentl^  in 
Hanoi  to  puU  back  Its  main  force  units. 

Nevertheless,  a  growing  number  of  Amer- 
ican officials  no  longer  expect  to  see  the  Viet- 
nsmtwe  war  Uquidated  ovW\  green  balse 
conferenoe  table,  or  In  some  cnmactic  aeries 
of  military  confrontations. 

HTrrlNO    THX    SUPPLY    UNXS 

Tbetr  view  is  that  powerful  'and  mobile 
American  forces  are  demonstrating  their 
abUlty  to  cope  with  large  North  Vietnamese 
bfcttls  units  and  that  Hanoi  eventually  will 
reeocnlaa  that  it  has  little  chance  to-^win 
a  clash  of  armies.  Moreover,  to  the  esteat 
that  the  American  bombing  in  the  north 
affects  the  Communist  ability  to  fight  in  the 
south.  It  Is  the  big  main  force  units  whoee 
supply  and  replacement  channels  are  hardest 
hit. 

Since  it  la  virtually  a  unanimous  belief 
within  the  Administration  that  Hanoi  never- 
theleas  shows  no  indloatloo  of  either  giving 
up  that  struggle  orj  seeking  a  negotiated 
settlement,  the  ooncmslon  of  many  officials 
is  that  logic  probably  will  dictate  an  ulti- 
mate lapse  into  phase  one. 

Such  a  reversion  to  hit-and-run  gnerrllla 
tactics,  with  small,  mainly  native  bands 
ravaging  the  oountrystde  and  terrorising  the 
peof>le.  would  limit  the  big  Anoarlcan  units 
to  their  lowest  level  of  effectiveness. 

It  would  make  American  bombing  in  the 
north  even  more  meanlngle^  militarily  than 
znaay  believe  it  already  Is.  And  If  such  s 
development  suggeeted  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  war  was  subsiding  to  manage- 
able levels.  It  might  produce  far  more  potent 
preesures  on  President  Johnson  to  "bring 
the  boys  home." 

If  that  U  to  be  the  war's  future,  aU  the 
more  Mnportanoe  must  be  attached  to  the 
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development  of  a  stable,  popular,  broad- 
based  government  la  South  Vietnam — a 
prooesB  that  could  have  Its  beginning  In  the 
elections  Sept.  11.  whett  an  assembly  to  write 
a  constitution  will  be  ehoeen 

This  Is  because  a  new  phase  one  struggle 
obviously  would  return  much  of  the  btirden 
of  the  war  to  South  Vietnam — and  only  an 
able  and  respected  BX)vemment.  dealing  fairly 
and  effectively  with  its  people.  Is  likely  to 
cope  with  a  determine*  Insurgency  that  has 
some  support  In  the  populace 

But  even  If  there  is  to  be  a  long  and  siz- 
able war  rather  than  a  phase  one  struggle. 
only  such  a  Oovernmant  could  make  South 
Vietnam  an  effective  partner  in  waging  and 
winning  It.  And  if  thete  Is.  after  all,  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  only  such  a  government 
oould  absorb  the  dlscfpUned  cadres  of  the 
Vletcong,  whether  as  S  recognized  political 
body  or  as  unreconciled  revolutionaries. 

A    GOOD    TTJHNCtJT    NXrDF.D 

In  the  shorter  run,  the  Sept.  11  elections 
also  could  prove  important  in  themselves  If, 
Ln  the  face  of  what  Is  e|cp)ected  to  be  a  deter- 
mined Vletcong  effort  to  disrupt  and  stifle 
the  voting,  there  Is  a  sizable  turnout — say. 
something  like  half  of  those  eligible. 

That  would  indicate  that  the  Vletcong  do 
not  control  as  much  of  the  populace  as  many 
believe.  And  It  would  suggest  that  a  large 
nvunber  of  South  Vietnamese  believe  enough 
in  a  future  for  their  country  to  take  a  hand 
In  shaping  It — despite  terrorism  on  the  one 
hand  and  mistrust  of  the  Saigon  generals  on 
the  other. 


AN  ALL- ASIAN  PEAtE  CONFERENCE: 
AN  IDEA  WORT^  POSTERING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  idea 
of  an  all-Asia  peace  eonference  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  connict  Is  tn  idea  worth  fos- 
tering—despite the  f»ct  that  Hanoi  and 
Peking  have  initially  rejected  it.  The 
Initiator  of  this  Idea,  Charles  Percy,  of 
Illinois,  is  to  be  commended.  The  value 
of  tills  :jiitiative  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  many  persons  intimately  con- 
cerned with  foreign  affairs  have  risen  to 
support  It.  Most  notable  among  them 
are:  Thanat  Khoman,  Thailand's  For- 
eign Minister,  ex-President  Eisenhower 
and  former  Vice  President  Nixon,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
both  parties,  and  as  recently  as  yester- 
day. President  Johnscn. 

Though  there  may  be  little  likelihood 
in  the  foreseeable  future  for  a  nego- 
Uated  settlement  In  Vietnam,  this  does 
not  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  of 
seeking  peace  by  all  possible  means. 
Even  though  Peking,  Hanoi,  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Prcnt  refuse  to  talk 
about  anything  but  total  South  Viet- 
namese and  U.S.  concessions,  our  uncon- 
ditional offer  of  peace  talks  must  stand. 
Only  by  doing  so.  can  we  convince  the 
world  that  our  Intentions  are  honorable. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  regional  problems  is  by  the 
regional  approach,  and  I  have  argued 
that  regionalism  represents  the  most 
vital  kind  of  reality  ia  contemporary  in- 
ternational affairs.  Tot.  regionalism  is 
the  most  productive  and  acceptable  way 
for  nations  with  common  problems  and 
objectives  to  Join  their  resources  and 
energies  into  a  common  effort. 

Beginnings  of  reglotialism  are  already 
apparent  In  Asia.  Three  such  groupings 
are    of    particular    Importance.    First, 


there  is  the  Asian  Bank,  a  project  which 
has  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
Asian  and  Western  countries  alike.  The 
Asian  Bank  with  an  initial  capitalization 
of  $200  million  for  the  first  year  will  be 
an  ongoing  operation  as  of  January  1967 
Its  full  acceptance  by  Asians  indicates 
that  it  will  be  only  a  first  step  in  the  di- 
rection  of  greater  economic  cooperation. 

A  second  Asian  grouping,  one  that  is 
being  revitalized,  is  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asia,  composed  of  Thailand 
Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.  This 
small  grouping  Intends  to  extend  its  co- 
operation to  all  enterprises — political 
economic,  military,  and  technical! 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  late  about 
the  possibility  of  Indonesia  joining  this 
group.  If  this  occurs,  it  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  solid  and  lasting  nucleus 
for  wider  Asia  cooperation. 

The  third,  a  newly  organized  Asia  and 
Pacific  Council— composed  of  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand.  Japan 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Republic  of 
China,  Malaysia,  South  Vietnam  and 
I^os  as  an  observer — may  well  be  the  pre- 
cise instrument  and  organization 
through  which  to  implement  the  idea  of 
an  all-Asian  peace  conference  for  Viet- 
nam. If  ASPAC's  first  meeting  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  is  any  indication  of  what  this 
body  can  do  and  of  what  it  intends  to 
do.  It  may  develop  into  a  regional  orga- 
nization capable  of  dealing  with  regional 
security  matters  without  direct  U.S.  par- 
ticipation. It  may  if  nurtured,  instead 
of  being  pushed  into  any  rigid  ideological 
framework,  be  the  means  of  bringlrig 
pesice  to  Vietnam. 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
'MENTS   OF   1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its 
protection  to  additional  employees,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repie- 
sentatlves  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3105)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 

H.R.  15941 1  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes:  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  29  to  the 
bi!!  and  concurred  tlierein;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
10,  13,  and  27  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate :  and  that  the  House  insisted 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  5  and  24  to  the 
biU, 


l.En  BILLS  SIGNED 


Th^llessage  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  foIlo"wing  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

H.R.  13298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  In  order  to  authorize  the  legis- 
lature thereof  to  provide  by  law  for  the  elec- 
Uon  of  Its  members  from  election  districts; 
and 

H.R.  14596.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1967,   and   for   other   purposes. 


RECESS   UNTIL   TOMORROW    AT    10 
O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
6  0  clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Augiist 
26, 1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  25,  1966: 

DiPLOM.MIC    AND    PoREICN    SeBVTCE 

John  M.  McSweeney,  of  Kebraska,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Envoy 
Kxtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 

Miss  Carol  C.  Lalse,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  offlcer  of  class  1, 
w  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
W  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

Leo  G.  Cyr,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  Of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Rwanda. 
In  the  Army 

The  following- named  officers  for  promo- 
ter, in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
states,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
united  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299 : 
To  he  majors 

Lewis,  Robert  O..  064389. 

Stewart,  Wilmer  D  ,  070516 

Wallace.  WtlUam  B  .  064662. 

Waller,  Ephralm  E  .  OF102267. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
«°i  m   the   Reguar   Army   of   the   United 


States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 

United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Cowan,  Charles  E.,  Jr  .  OPl 03818 
Craig,  Richard  P..  OF100157. 
D.ihoi:ey.  Richard  H.,  OF102445 
Edwards.  William  J..  OF192861. 
Fredrick.  Gilbert  H..  Jr  .  OF102876. 
Hadaway,  Bobby  G.,  097126. 
Hand.  David  E. ,095391. 
Jaglelskl,  James  R.,  OF104455. 
Jarrett,  Garnett  L.,  OF105441 
Kelley,  Ersklne  H  ,  3d.  OP104463. 
Kelley,  U-iwrence  O.,  OF103860. 
Krumholz,  Harvey  R  ,  OF103401 
LaPrenlere,  Richard  L  .  OFl 05457 
Lankford,  Carson  W..  OF103866 
Upplncott,  William  R..  Jr.,  OF102781. 
McCollum,  Tommle  L  .  OF104488. 
Melelko,  James  E.,  OF102554. 
Moore,  Julius  B.,  Jr.,  OF102684. 
Nadal.  Rafael  L.,  OF104504. 
Nichols,  Robert  A..  OF102578. 
ONelU.  Peter  G.,  OF104510. 
P.arker,  Charles  M.,  OF103000 
Pennywell.  Johnson  E.,  OP1030e7, 
P;>-male,  Ch.irles  F..  OF103071. 
Poff.  Gary  L.,  OF103009. 
Prather.  Thomas  L..  Jr.,  OF100608. 
Putman.  Gerald  H.,  OF101884 
Ruppenthal.  Harry  L..  OF103721. 
Straub,  Delbert  M.,  OF105558. 
Tysdal,  Thomas  P.,  OF103757. 
WUkina,  Harold  H.,  OF103776. 
Wittbrodt.  Thomas  A  .  OF103781. 
Wood,  Smythe  J..  OF1037e3 
Woulfe,  Robert  J..  OF103785. 
Young,  I*o  M.,  OF105601. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Medical  Service  Corps 

Mumma,  Patrick  J.,  OF102989. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named,  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  quallflca- 
tloiis  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Winfree  M.  Abernethy  Merrill  L.  Bartlett 

Dennis  M.  Achilles  Robert  O.  Bartlett 

Carl  P.  Ackerman  Francis  J.  Barton 

Chauncey  C.  Acrey  John  F.  Bates 

Carl  I.  Adams  Harry  C.Baxter,  Jr. 

Charles  N.  Adams  Dale  8.  Beaver 

Larry  G.  Adams  Duard  "L."  Beebe 

Wayne  T.  Adams  James  R.  Beery 

John  R.  Ahem  TTiomas  M.  Beldon 

PaulJ.Albeno  Donald  R  Bell,  Jr. 

David  G.  Amey  John  R.  Bell 

Andrew  G.  Anderson  George  E.  Bement 

n  Benjamin  E.  Benjamin 

Donald  F.  Anderson  Joseph  J.  Bennett  HI 

John  M.  Anderson  Ronald  D.  Bennett 

Larry  R.  Anderson  William  H.  Bennett 

Peter  P.  Anderson  Jerome  H.  Bentley  m 

Donald  K.  Angel  Roderick  E.  Benton 

Fred  W.  Anthes  Allan  E.  Berg 

John  T.  Archer  Craig  A.  Bergman 

David  A.  Arthur  Gordon    C     Berryman 
William  C.  Asbury  III 

Thomas  D.  Ashe  Coy  T.  Best.  Jr. 

Dennis  M.  Atkinson  Thomas  N.  Best,  Jr. 

Douglas  W.  Austin  George  R.  Settle 

Clair  E.  AverUl,  Jr.  Lance  V.  Bevlns 

Allan  F.  Ayers  in  Abraham  Bevls 

WayneA.Babb  Richard   L.   Blanchlno 

Larry  A.  Backus  Ronald  J.  Biddle 

Charles  L.  Bacon  Noel  C.  Bing 

Maurice  S.  Bacon  Max  D.  Bishop 

Kenneth  E.  Bailey  Robert  A.  Black,  Jr. 

AllanP.  Bakke  Clifford  G.  Blasl 

Richard  C.  Bann&n  Patrick  J.  Blessing 

Emory  W.  Baragar  Bradley  W.  Bluhm 

Boyd  L.  Barclay  IiUlchael  A.  Blunden 

Richard  K.  Bardo  Carl  E.  Bockewltz 

Brent  J.  Barents  Wlchard   H,   Bode,   Jr. 

Richard  T.  Barker  Henry  C.  Bollman  in 
William  a.  Bamee,  Jr.  Latham  Boone  in 
Blanton  S.  Bamett  m  Andre  M.  Bordelon 

Henry  D.  Barratt  Michael  O.  Boas 

John  J.  Barrettv  John  J.  Bowe.  Jr. 

Peter  L.  Earth  John  W.  Bovan 


Tt.ornton  Boyd  Tliomas  C.  Corbe 

Gerald  P  Brackln  David  C   Corbett 
Christopher  M.  Bradley  Ronald  C  Cormier 

Clinton  E.  Braly  Jerry  L.  Cornelius 

Walter  J.  Breede  HI  Walter  J  Costello 

John  P.  Brennan  John  P  Coursey,  Jr. 

Patrick  J.  Brennan  Harold  W.  Courier 
Thomas    V.     Brennan,  Paul  H  Courtney 

Jr.  Cryspln  J.  Coweli 

Anthony  D.  Brewln  David  E  Cox 

Roger  S  Bride  Millard  Cox 

Uoyd  G.  Brlnson,  Jr.  William  P.  Oox 

Harold  L.  Broberg  Miles  H.  Crafton,  Jr. 

Da\-ld  W.  Brown  Wayne  N.  Crafton 

Gary  E.  Brown  Richard  J.  Cr&lg 

Raul  B  Brown  Robert  R.  Craig 

Robert  D   Brown  Marvin  L.  Creel 
Robert   W.   Brown,  Jr.  William  W.  Crews 

Rot)ert  A.  Browning  Richard  H  Crlche 

Curtis  B.  Bruce  Ronald  R  Crltser 

Clay  A.  Brumbaugh  Albert  B  Crosby 

Robert  L.  Brutke  Kenneth  L.  Crouch 

Frederick  T.  Bryan  Thomas  B  Cullen 

George  S.  Burgett  T^aul  W.  Culwell 

Charles  O.  Btu-ke  -C"  "D"  Cuny 

Alan  L  Burnaford  James  E  Curran,  Jr, 

Arthur  E  Burns  III  Edward  R.  Curtis 

Donald  E.  Burns  J.ime8  G.  Custar 

Thomas  V.  Bvirns  Reld  E.  Dahart 

Ronald  G.  Burnsteel  Joseph  C.  Dangler 

Bruce  Burrows  Marshall  B.  Darling 

Peple  M.  Burton,  Jr  William  D.  Davidson 

Roland  E.  Butler  Bruce  E  Davis 

Robert  W.Byrd  Donald  R  Davis 

Michael  "J."  Byron  James  A.  Davis 

William  L.  Cadleux  James  P.  Davis 

Chester  C.  Calkins,  Jr.  Leroy  G  Davis 

Richard  D.  Camp,  Jr.  Roger  E  Davis 

Gary  E.  Carlson  Patrick  E  Dawson 

James  E  Carlton,  Jr.  Joseph  C  DeBlIlo 

Peter  D.  Carpenter  Herbert  W  DeGroft 

Jimmy  M.  Carson  John  D.  DeHoU 

Frederick  H.  Carter  Carmine  J.  Delgrosao 

Kenneth  L.  Carter  .Ajigelo  C  DeMeo 

Thomas  C.  Garter  Arlle  W  R.  Demlen,  Jr. 

John  B  Caskey  Tliomas  F.  Dempeey 

David  J.  Oassady  Larry  T.  Denney 

Henry  B.  Castle  Francis  T.  Dettrey 

Paul  R.  Catalogne  Thomas  P.  Devltt 

Ronald  D.  Cater  Lawrence  G.  De  Vore 

Leon  G.  Chadwlck,  Thompson  B.  Dickson 

in  William  P.  Dickson 

Robert.  C.  Champion,  William  M.  Dledrtch 

Jr.  Roger  H.  Dlngeman 

Jamee  M.  Chance  Ernest  L.  Dlnlus 

Kurt  J  Chandler  Ronald  R.  Dlirdc 

Lonnle  S.  Chavez  Elliott  S.  Dlx 

Charles  W.  Cheatham  Wilson  B.  Dodge 

Stanley  W.  Chetf,  Jr  John  W.  Dohrman 

Louis  E.  Cherlco  John  T.  Dolan 

Jack  A  Chlaramonte  Patrick  J.  Donnelly 

Douglas  8.  John  J.  Dougherty 

Chrlstensen  Richard  J.  Dove 

Duel  D.  Christian  Jack  O.  Downing 

William  H.  ChrlBtoph  Michael  J.  Doyle 

Jorel  B.  Church  Robert  A.  Doyle 

Theodore  C.  Clepllk,  Walter  B.  DoEler 

Jr.  Richard  L.  Drury 

Joseph  B.  Clancy  Charles  Duffy 

James  A.  Clark  Charlea  J.  Duffy 

Joe  Clark  Clay  J.  Dugas  H 

Robert  F.  Clark  D«rrlB  "A."  Duncan 

Roger  J.  Claus  Dennlss  J.  Dunlap 

Charles  D.  Clausen  David  S.  Durham 

William  C  Clay,  III  William  O.  Dwlnell 

Harry  F,  CSemence,  Bdward  J.  Dwyer.  Jr. 

Jr.  Joseph  M.  Dwyer 

Robert  F.  ClemmonB  Joseph  J.  DzleUkl 

David  W.  cungman  Clarence  L.  Eastwood 

Michael  E.  Cochran  Leonard  M.  Eaton 

Richard  V.  CofTel  Ronald  R.  Bckert 

Richard  W.  Ooffman  James  F.  Bean  n 

WUUam  E.  Cole  II  Jamee  J).  Bgloff 

Michael  H  Collier  Helmut  J.  Elchhom 

Ernest  E.  CoIUnB  Karl  W.  Elland 
Bernls  B.  Conatser,  Jr.  Paul  R.  Kk 

Ronald  J.  Condon  Steven  J.  Ek 

Thomas  M.  Conley  John  H.  ElUngaon 

James  E.  Connell  Jamee  F.  Kills 
Charles  E.  Conway.  3t.  Richard  W.  Klsworth 

John  J.  Conway  John  N.  By 
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BobcrtCXolB 
Pfttrlo  8.  Maright 
Brian  J.  Pagan 
Jams*  W.  l^igan 
Rudolph  H.  Fahmer 
Robert  J.  Ptaught 
Paul  I.  Faulkanbezry 
Joseph  IC  PaTor 
Harold  T.  Pergus 
Robert  L.  Perguson, 

Jr. 
Roger  O.  Perguson 
Jamee  D.  Pleld 
Peter  B.  Pleld 
Prank  A.  Plnlzlo 
John  T.  Plachbach 
Jamea  A.  PUber 
Thomas  M.  Flattery 
Victor  K.  Fleming,  Jr. 
Stephen  T.  Plynn 
Bbert  A.  Foeter 
Wayne  N.  Fowler 
Donald  R.  Prank 
Douglas  R.  Prank 
Howard  A.  Franz 
David  L.  Fraser 
Richard  A.  Prlndt 
Robert  D.  Pulcber 
Richard  P.  Fullerton 
Harold  P.  Oabelman 
QldiMy  R.  Oale 
Samuel  J.  Oalloway 
Joel  R.  Gardner 
Barry  L.  Garner 
James  D.  Garrett 
Albert  R.  Oaaaor,  Jr. 
Ronald  L.  Gatewood 
Charlee  R.  Oelger 
John  M.  Oelaser 
Robert  J.  Genoveae 
Aultle  G.  Genrlg 
Michael  P.  GetUn 
Michael  R.  Getaey 
lArry  R.  Olbaon 
Bobby  O.  Olrvln 
Aloys  A.  Olose 
Robert  H.  Goets 
Paul  B.  Goodwin 
Bsnry  F.  Ootard 
Bernard  Orabowskl 
Tsmse  A.  Ofraham 
Donaid  A.  Orant 
Peter  O.  Orauert 
Edwin  T.  Omy 
Robert  W.  Green 
William  R.  Green 
Josei^  P.  GreeTae,  Jr. 
Simon  H.  Gregory 
Tommy  D.  Gregory 
Donald  A.  Oreasly 
MarateU  M.  Grloe.  Jr. 
Alfred  L.  Griggs 
Jackie  L.  Orlaatead 
Steven  J.  Oroebner 
Paul  G.  Gnuamon 
Leon  A.  Oulmond 
Gordon  H.  Ounnlsa 
Michael  A.  GurroU 
Thomas  M.  Haddock 
John  P.  Halea 
Huraton  Hall 
Samuel  T.  Hall 
Jamee  C.  Hallman 
George  O.  Hamilton 
William  P.  Hamilton 
Thomas  L.  Hampton 
Joseph  J.  Hanley 
Jamea  H.  Hanson 
WUllam   T.   Hardakar, 

Jr. 
Chrlstiaa  L.  Harkness 
Michael  H.  Harper,  Jr. 
John  P.  Harrah 
John  D.  Harrlll,  Jr. 
William  O.  HarrU,  Jr. 
John  C.  Harrison 
William  L.  Hartley 
Jude  M.  Bartnett 
Sianley  X.  Haynes 
Jkjnea  D.  Hajwllp 


WUllam  L.  Heflln 
Ronald  A.  Helnta 
Hans  R.  Helns 
Jerry  G.  Henderaon 
Kenneth  S.  Hendrlck- 

Bon 
Stuart  L.  Hennlng 
Jerry  L.  Henson 
Jamea  R.  Herd 
Donald  H.  Bering 
Walter  H.  Herkal.  Jr. 
Jerome  L.  Heas 
Francis  E.  Heurlng 
Bruce  B.  Hlckox 
Blllle  E.  Hicks 
Kent  R.  HUdreth 
Nicholas  J.  Hilgert,  Jr. 
Fred  P.  Hllpert.  Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Hinkle 
Amoe  B.  Hlnson  UI 
Alan  W.  Hltchens 
Harold  M.  Hltt 
Daniel  A.  Hitaeiberger 
Robert  W.  Hofobe 
James  V.  Hoekatra 
John  W.  Hogue 
Vernon  J.  Holbrook 
Alwln  G.  Holland,  Jr. 
Bobby  G.  Holllngs- 

worth 
Jamea  A.  Hollis 
Kenneth  L.  Holm 
Hal  Holmes,  Jr. 
Franklin  J.  Hoaum  n 
Richard  J.  Hooton,  Jr. 
Keith  D.  Hombacher 
Gerald  L.  Homlck 
John  A.  House  n 
Otis  E.  Howard  HI 
Thomas  M.  Howard 
Thomas  M.  Howlett 
RobCT^iw.  Hubbard 
axles  R. 

Huddleaton 
Walter  P.  Hudlburg, 

Jr. 
William  X.  Hudson 
Norbert  A.  HtMbach, 

Jr. 
Ronald  H.  Hueaman 
Benjamin  M.  Huey  n 
Robert  A.  Hughea 
Winston  L.  Hughes 
Richard  C.  Hullt 
Bruce  A.  Rultman 
Gerald  Hunt 
Robert  A.  Hutchlns, 

Jr. 
Delbert   M.    Hutaon 
Donald  K.  Igou 
Raymond  P.  Incoeiatl 
WUllam  W.  Jackson 
Bronson  C.  Jaooway, 

Jr. 
Fred  L.  Jamea 
Jamee  J.  Jaroa 
Jamea  T.  Jenkins 
Gilbert  D.  Johnscm 
Herbert  C.  Johnson 
Kenneth  H.  Johnson 
Thomas  L.  Johnson. 
Ward  S.  Johnson 
Harlan  E.  Jonea 
Jack  L.  Jonea 
Patrick  8.  Jonea 
Richard  C.  Jonea,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Jonea,  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Jonea 
.WiUlam  D.  Jonea 
Charlea  G.  Jordan 
Robert  W.  Joyce 
Charlea  D.  Joyner 
Norman  O.  Jungmann 
Kenneth  E.  Junklns 
Qerard  T.  Kalt 
Dennis  W.  Kane 
Richard  J.  Kapsch 
Gerald  R.  Keaat 
Elton  J.  Keeley 
Thomas  P.  Keenan,  Jr. 


WUllam  F.  Keller  ^olln  O.  Matlack 

John  A.  Kelly  Ronald  R.  Matthews 

John  A.  Kelly  Enrique  A.  Mauri 
Edmund  W.  Kelso,  Jri)exter  C.  MauBt 

Rodney  P.  Kempf  John  P.  McCammon 

James  A.  Kennlger  Edward  D.  McCarron, 
Richard  B.  Kenyon  Jr. 

John  P.  Kerchner  Patrick  L.  McCarthy, 
Allan  K.  Kerlns  Jr. 

Theodore  J.  Keskey  Barry  M.  McCloy.  Jr. 

Eugene  W.  Klmmel  James  L.  McClung 

Steven  B.  Kimple  Edward  C.  J.  Mc- 
John  T.  King  Connaughey.  Jr. 

Robert  N.  Klngrey  J.ohn  J.  McCoy 

Michael  P.  Kingston  Michael  D  McCulley 
WUllam   O.   Klngston.Kenneth  D.  McCurry 

Jr.  Jamee  J.  McDonald 

George  W.  Kirby  Daniel  B.  McDyre 

Thomas  W.  Klrby  Robert  B.  McEachran 

Hague  M.  KUer  Richard  S.  McFarlane 

John  W.  Klser,  Jr.  Oeorge  T.  McGUllvray 

Francis  T.  Klabough  Robert  D.  McGinn         ,-^ 

Alfred  S.  Kline  Thomas  A   McOow&n  t 

John  E.  Knight,  Jr.  Michael  McGulrk 

Edward  A.  Kolbe  Gerald  L.  McKay 

Anthony  F.  Konopka  Bruce  S.  McKenna 

WUllam  E.  Konrath  WUllam  H.  McKlnley 

Prank  H.  Koa,  Jr.  Denis  A.  McKlnnon 

Gerald  W.  Kozak  Daniel    K.    McMahon, 
Paul  P.  Kramer  Jr. 

E>ennis  E.  Kraus  Earl  L  McMurtrle 

Larry  A.  Krohn  Timothy   G.    McTlgue, 
Leonard  R.  Krolak  Jr 

Peter  A.  Kugel  Donald  M.  McVay 
Lawrence  C.  Kutchma, Laurence  R.  Medlin 

Jr.  George  Meerdlnk 

Thomas  A.  La  Cour  Edward  H.  Menzer 

EUlB  E.  Laltala  Burton  J.  Merrick 

Harry  E.  Lake,  Jr.  Blon  E.  Merry 

Gary  K.  Lambert  Donald  W.  Metcalf 
Timothy  A.  LamphlerTolman  U.  Meyers 

Carlton  E.  Land  terry  W.  Mlies  HI 
Howard  P.  Langley.  Jr. Douglas  P.  Miller 
Anthony  V.  Latorre,  Jr. Wallace  L.  Mills 

Robert  O.  Leatham  Ray  P.  MUsap 

Larry  K.  Leln  George  K.  Mlnaa 

WlUiam  E.  Leonard  Ronald  D.  Miner 
James  G.  Le  Sleur  m  Terry  L.  Miner 

Corby  P.  Lewis  James  R.  Mlree.  Jr. 

81?hl  LI  George  J.  Mlske 

Jacob  E.  Llbbey  Jay  A.  Mitchell 

Stephen  W.  Und  Patrick  G.  Mitchell 

John  R.  Lindsay  Robert  L.  Mitchell 
Wayne  M.  LingenfelterRobert      J.      Mocken- 
Henry  Llnsert,  Jr.  haupt 

Marvin  H.  Llpplncott  Charlee  C  Monch 

David  R.  Little  Anthony  A.  Monroe 

Ernest  K.  Little  David  W.  Moore 

Eugene  M.  Lltz  Edgar  R.  Moore 

Edward  J.  Uoyd  Richard  L.  Morev 

James  P.  Uoyd,  Jr.  John  R  Morgan' 

Hubert  A.  Locke  Joseph  G.  Morra 

WUllam  G.  Loeber  m  David  A.  Morris 

Jamee  T.  Loftus  Robert  S.  Morrison 

Joseph  8.  Longo,  Jr.  Richard  E.  Moeer 

Michael  E.  Lorlg  Edward  W.  Motekew 

•■L."  "J."  Lott  John  T.  Mowrey 

Jamee  M.  Lowe  II  Charles    H.    Mulherln, 
John  F.  Luhmann  jr. 

David  A.  Luhrsen  Thomas  P.  Mulkferln 

ALf  Lundeman  Joseph  F.  Mullane,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Lyle  Christopher  D. 
Alfred  E  Lyon  Munger 

Harry  T.  Mackln  john  P.  Murphy 

f  !w^^^  ^;^!:^**°''  ^°^^  "^  Murphy 

""''""*  *   *'"''  Joseph  P.  Murphy 
Philip  J.  Murphy 

^       ,_.„..,  James  M.Myatt 

Gerald  R.  MagUano  ^^^  ^  ^ale 

«K.'?J!*o  i?^^^^  Barnes  W.  Nail 

^""?^-  ?!H^°'^^  David  R.  Nay 

S;'"*!^  ^aley  Terrence  P.  Nelst 

Edward  J^  Manco  j^^l  L.  Nelms 

Douglas  E  Manning  tj^vld  A,  Nelson 

James  E.  Markel  tugene  T  Nervo 

James  K.  Marlatt  farl  J  Neublg 

Michael  A.  Marra  ij^ne  Newbury 

WUUam. 8.  Marshall  John  L.  Newton 

III  James  W.  Nichols 

Robert  J.  Martinez,  Jr.  Paul  M  Nick 

Lyle  D.  Mathews  Robert  W.  NUsson 


Robert  A.  Madeo 
Chris  M&dsen 
Gerald  O.  Madson 


Ken  W.  Nlsewaner  Donald  G.  Ringgold 

WUUam  J.  Nixon,  Jr.  Jcunes  M.  Ritzenthaier 

Robert  E.  Noe  Howard  S.  Robert*  Jr 

Ernest  G  NoU,  Jr.  Larry  C.  Roberts 

WUUam  R  Northcutt  Morris  R.  Roberts 

Gerard  P.  Nugent,  Jr.  Thomas  W.  Roberts 

WUUam  B  Nye  James  D.  Robertson 

Theodore  P.  Nykrelm,  Donald  J.  Robinson  n 

Jr.  Jean  O.  Robinson 

Paul  W  O'Brien  John  H.  Rodgers 

John  P.  O'Connor  John  M.  Rodosta 

WUllam  L.  O'Connor  John  S.  Roederer 

WlUlam  J.  Odle  Robert  P.  Rogers 

Robert  L  Getting  John  A.  Roney. 

Daniel  J.  Ogle  Joseph  J.  Roniger,  Jr. 

Loren  J.  Okrlna  Chlstopher   J.  RooQer 

Robert  V.  Olson  Donald  L.  Rosenberg 

Peter  S.  Optekar  George  A.  Ross 

Ronald  G.  Osborne  Michael  R.  Ross 

Larry  J.  Oswalt  Larry  M.  Rummans 

Raymond  J.  Otlowskl  Richard  Ruthfleld 

WiUam  R.  Otto  John  W.  Ruymann 

John  F.  Palchak  James  P.  Ryan,  Jr. 

Thomas  M  Parmerlee  James  E.  Sabow 

Joseph  R.  R.  Paquette  Donald  J.  Saltarelll 

Albert  J.  Pardlnl  Lynn  E.  Saraclno 

Alson  H.  Parker  in  WUUam  E.  .Scaplehori!. 
Edwin  E.  Parker  Jr. 

Alex  M.  Patterson.  Jr.  Anthony  J.  Scaran 

Jerome  T.  Paull  Paul  M.  Schaler 

Frank  G.  Pearce  George  R.  Schlpper 

Gary  E.  Pell  George  T.  Schmidt 

Joaquin  D.  Perelra  WlUlam  E.  Schmidt 

Nicola  M.  Perelra.  Jr.  Frederick  W. 
George  E  Perrv.  Jr  Schroeder 

Leon  E.  Perry  "  David  E.  Schultz 

Henry  L.  Perzlnskas  Ludwlg  J.  Schumacher 

Allen  E.  Peters  Ronald  S.  Sclepko 

Warren  M  Petersen.  David  J.  Sconyers 

Jr.  Gerald  E.  Scott 

James  C.  Peterson  Kenneth  M.  Sears 

Michael  B.  Peterson  John  C.  Seasa 

WiUlam  E.  Phelps  Vincent  D.  Segal 

Charles  C.  Plerpoint  Bernard  K.  Severln 

ni  Arthur  G.  ShadXorth 

John  H.  Plerson,  Jr.  ^^V  ^  Shands 

Richard  P.  Plerzchala  DeU»aa   D.   Sharp,  Jr 

Roger  P.  PUcher  ^  John  F.  Shea 

John  M.  Plnckne^in  SUnlord  E.  Sheaffer 

Lyle  P.  Pittroff  Kenneth  E.  Shelton 

Thomas  E.  Pitts  ^°y  ^    Shelton,  Jr 

Marvin  P.  Plxton  HI  ^"*  ^   Shepherd 

Ronald  J.  Plachy  Louis  G.  ShUcany 

John  F.  Piatt  David  R.  Shore 

Joseph  R.  Pleler  Moyers  S.  Shore  H 

Jlmmle  R.  Pollock  Edward  R.  Shugart  m 

David  V.  Porchey  Clyde  M.  Simmons 

Robert  D.  Porter  Roger  R.  Simmons 

Herbert  F.  Posey  Louis  L.  Slmpleman 

Gary  L.  Post  B^^y  E.  Simpson 

Dlrc'k  K.  Praeger  li&yid  L.  Slweck 
Charles  P.  Preston,  jr.Harold  W.  Slacum 

Thomas  R.  Preston  Alfred  T.  Smith 

Ernest  E.  Price  HI  Charles  D.  Smith.  Jr. 

Norman  L.  Prouse  Clarence  D  Smith 
Stafford  D.  Purvis,  Jr.Darrel  P.  Smith 

Richard  G.  Quinn  David  E.  Smith 

Darvl  L.  Rabert  George  E.  Smith,  Jr. 

Thomas  F  Raffertv  G«rdon  F.  Smith 

Kenneth  R.  Ramsey  PbUUp  R.  Smith 

John  A.  Rank  HI  Richard  P.  Smith 
Walter  "O"  "A."  Raske^°°»l«l  L.  Smith 

Arch  Ratllff.  Jr.  William  E.  Smith 

Robert  E.  Reagan  Paul  L.  Snead 

"H."  "L."  Redding  Thomas  J.  Snee 

Thomas  D.  Redmond  Allan  E.  Snook 

Henrv  W .  Reed  Alan  T.  Snyder 

Clvde  M.  Regan  Oary  D.  Soils 

Mlch.ael  J.  ReiUy  Don  F.  Sortlno 

Ronald  W.  Rensch  Ronald  D.  R.  Soruno 

David  M.  Repp  Pe**'"  B-  Southmayd 

Edward  H.  Ressler  Gerald  R.  Sowa 
Richard  R.  ReuschllngCharles  A.  Spadafora 

Donald  J  Reynolds  Walter  J.  Spalnhour. 
Kenneth  E.  Reynolds         J''- 

Term  J.  Richardson  William  M.  Sparks 

George  G  Rlchey.  Jr.  Robert  J.  Squires 

James  M.  Richmond  James  "B."  Sramek 

James  E.  Rlckmon  Roger  F.  Staley 

Jon  K.  Rider  Michael  S.  Stark 

Edward  G.  Rles,  Jr.  Paul  M.  Starzynski 
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lYank  L.  Statler,  Jr.  Larry  D.  Walker 

John  D.  Steel  Loul^M.  Walters,  Jr. 

gent  O.  W.  Steen  Alexander  K.  Ward 

Ronald  M.  Stein  John  W.  Ward 

John  F  Stennlck  John  H.  Warner 

Lee  B  Stephenson.  MUton  T.  Warring,  Jr. 

Jr  Joel  M.  Warshaw 

frank  C.  Stolz.  Jr.  John  D.  Watson 

Simon  F.  Stover  Jonathan  G.  Watson 

Jerry  B-  Stratton  Daniel  J.  Wawrzynlak 

Jerry  L.  Strieker  Davis  C.  Weatherly.  Jr. 

prank  D  Strong  Dudley  M.  Weathers 

John  B.  Stummer  Allen  B.  Webb     /• 

Charles  Swinburn  DeUas  J.  Weber 

Herbert  H.  John  D.  Weber 

Swinburne,  Jr.  Jerry  R.  Welbel 

Kenneth  P.  Sympson  John  D.  Weldes 

Kenneth  A.  Taggart  George  J.  Welnbrenner 

Glenn  Takabayashl  John  R.  Welnhart 

Lawrence  E.  Tanksley  Robert  E.  Weir 

James  L.  Taylor  Stanley  A.  Weld 

Joeeph  Taylor  Donald  A.  Wellman 

Thomas  c"  Taylor  David  B.  Werner 

Gary  L.  Teller  Duncan  3.  Werth  n 

Robert  G.  Temte  Roy  J.  Wetzel.  Jr. 

Theard  J.  Larry  D.  Whalen 

Terrebonne,  Jr.  Theodore  L.  Whisler 

William  B.  Terrlll  Alexander  W. 
Bruce  A.  Tester  Whltaker 

Oary  E.  Thlry  David  L.  White 

Blake  K.  Thomas  Richard  A.  Whlte- 
CharUe  H.  hovise 

Thompson  II  Harold  W.  Whltten 

Robert  Tleken,  Jr.  Wyatt  C.  Whltworth, 
Larry  R.  Tlnunerman         Jr. 

William  K.  Tlsdale  CUfford  Wleden,  Jr. 

Richard  C .  Titus  Billy  L.  Williams 

Richard  P.  Toettcher  Clarence  D.  WiUlams 

David  A.  Tomasko  Claude  N.  WUUama 

Richard  D.  Tomlln  Jamea  T.  WlUlams 

HoweU  A.  Tompkins,  John  K.  WUllams 

Jr.  Peter  D.  WUllams 

Patrick  L.  Townsend  Robert  B.  WlUlams 

Douglas  O.  Tozour  Thomas  E.  WlUlams, 
Arthur  B.  Tozzl  Jr. 

Richard  B .  Trapp  Monroe  F.  WlUlamson 

Charles  M.  Travis  WUUs  C.  WUson 

Timothy  M.  Treschuk  John  W.  WlndUch 

WUUam  H.  Trice,  Jr.  David  P.  Wlnecoff 

Bennle  J.  Trout  Samuel  C.  Wlnegard- 
Robert  L.  Turley  Qcr 

John  D.  Tyson.  Jr.  Edward  C.  Wlngen- 
Devld  P.  Underwood        '^ch  HI 

m,  Michael  N.  Wlnkel- 
Bobert  S.  Urland  bauer 

Jurl  Valdov  Thomas  J.  Wise,  Jr. 

Kent  R.  Valley  Siegfried  R.  Witt 
Thomas  L.  Vanderham  Paul  W.  Witting 

Daniel  P.  Van  Grol  HI  John  A.  Woggon,  Jr. 

James  K.  Van  Riper  Charles  L.  Wood  IH 

Paul  K.  Van  Riper  Laurlce  E.  Wood,  Jr. 

Peter  J.  Van  Ryzln  WUUam  M.  Wood 
Wliuam  G.  Vanzanten  Robert  H.  Woodard 

Jr.  Robert  M.  Wright 

Emlllo  E.  Varanlni  HI  Michael  W.  Wydo 

Wayne  A.  Vecchltto  Michael  G.  Wystrach 

Kugene  S.  Vejtasa  Richard  A.  Yaeger 

Russell  D.  Verbael  Robert  C.  Yoet 

Michael  H  Vldos  <^ary  L.  Young 

FrancU  Visconti  Anthony  A.  Zadravec 

John  L.  Vogt  Hfirold  E.  Zealley 

Melvln  L.  Vos  WlUiam  E.  Zelm 

Jarts  L.  Wagor  Kenneth  W.  Zltz 

John  8.  Walker  Ronald  M.  Zobenlca 

The  foUowing-named  officers  of  the  Marino 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
rade  of   captain,    subject    to    qualification 

therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Joseph  M.  Cavanagh  Richard  W.  Morgan 

Anthony  J.  PraloU  Luther  L.  Payton,  Jr. 

James  A.  Honse  Harold  E.  Plum 

Kmmett  C.  Merrlcks,  PhUlp  T.  Starck 

"'''■  Raymond  Velasquez 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
^wps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
P«de  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  quall- 
"IcaUon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

^uncey  C.  Acrey  Charles  B.  Ash,  Jr. 

P»ul  J  Albano  Brent  J.  Barents 

"ter  P.  Anderson  Charles  E.  Barnett 


-> 


Ronald  D.  Bennett 
Thomas  N.  Best,  Jr. 
Richard  M.  Bloom 
Dennis  D.  Bradley 
Victor  H.  Brltt  III 
Harold  L.  Broberg 
Roland  E.  Butler 
Jerry  R.  Cadick 
WlUlam  L.  Cadieux 
Michael  J.  Carley 
Frederick  H.  Carter 
Henry  B.  Castle 


Robert  W.  Hubbard 
Jeffrey  J.  Hughes 
Winston  L.  Hughes 
Dennis  W.  Kane 
WUllam  P.  Keller 
Allan  K.  Kerins 
Eugene  W.  Klmmel 
Steven  B.  Kimple 
John  E.  Knight.  Jr. 
Paul  F.  Kramer 
Larry  E.  Leln 
Corby  P.  Lewis 
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Charles  W.  Cheatham   Brlce  R.  Luedtke 
Laurence  M.  Cherbon-  Rudolph  J  Malkls 

nler  James  E.  Markel 

Jack  A.  Chlaramonte    James  J.  McDonald 
Douglas    S.    Christen- Donald  A.  McPheron 

sen  James  R.  Mires 

Joe  Clark  Stuart  J.  Mock 

Charles  B.  Coltrln  James  W.  Morgan,  Jr, 

John  P.  Coursey  John  T  Mowrey 

Marvin  L.  Creel  James  W.  Nail 

Joeeph  C.  DeblUo  Paul  M.  Nick 

Arlle  W.  R.  Demeln,      WUUam  R.  Otto 

Jr.  StafTord  D.  Purvis,  Jr. 

Robert  L  Ferguson        WUUam  H.  Rath 
David  L.  Fraser  Arch  Ratllff.  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Gelger  Richard  Ruthfleld 

Donald  A.  Gressly  Christopher  B.  Salmon 

Thomas  M.  Haddock      Carl  E.  Shepherd 
Raymond  O.  HanUlton  Lee  H  Stephenson,  Jr. 
Erie  E.  Hastings  The  ird  J.  Terrebonne 

Stanley  K,  Haynes         Chr  rUe  H.  Thompson 
Robert  W.  Heln.  Jr.  "X 

Jerry  G.  Henderson        Aj  thur  B.  ToekI 
Keimeth  S.  Hendrlck-Divld  F  Underwood 

son  Robert  E.  Weir 

Donald  H.  Herlng  James  T.  WUllams 

Robert  W.  Hobbs  Monroe  P.  Williamson 

John  W.  Hogue  RusseU  L.  WUllamson 

Bobby     G.     Hoi  Ings- 

worth 

The  foUowlng-i  amed  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temp<^.rary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lUutenant  subject  to  quaUfl- 
catlon  therefor  es  provided  by  law: 

Walter  Acuff  HI  Harold  L.  Honbarrler 

Granville  R.  Amns  Charles  H.  Ingraham 

Judybeth  D.  Baixett  Christopher  Kinney 

•J"  "T"  Begley  Robert  L.  Larkln 

David  C.  Cleveland  Walker  M.  Lazar 

Joseph  F.  CoUy,  Jr.  Susan  M.  Mason 
John    P.    Depenbnick,  Clarence  E.  Obrlen 

Jr.  .  Peter  R.  Rounsevllle 

DeUa  J.  Elden  WUllam    T.    Sermeus, 
John  C.  Eudy  Jr. 

Donald  S.  Gallaspy,  Jr.  Jai.r!»8  L.  Wright 

Henry  W.  Gardner  Thomas  P.  Wyman 

Walter  H.  Ooedeke  Michael  E.  Yaggy 

Roy  L.  GrifBn,  Jr.  Robert  S.  Rlx.  Jr. 
Joe  M.  Hargrove 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  conflrmed   by 
the  Senate  August  25,  1966: 

Department  of  JtJsncE 

David  W.  Dyer,  of  Florida,  to  be  VS.  cir- 
ctilt  Judge,  fifth  circuit,  vice  Warren  L.  Jones, 
retired. 

Bernard  J.  Leddy,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Vermont  to 
fill  a  new  position  created  by  PubUc  Law  89- 
372,  approved  March  18,  1966. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi  BSDAY,  August  25,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge 
and  my  fortress:  my  God,  in  Him  will  I 
frus^— Psalm  91:  2. 


Eternal  God,  our  Pather,  who  art  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  everlasting 
sustainer  of  our  spirits,  without  whom  no 
one  is  wise,  no  one  Is  good — we  pause  in 
Thy  presence  to  Invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  us  and  to  offer  unto  Thee  the  devo- 
tion of  OUT  hearts. 

Bless  us  as  we  maet  this  day  and  may 
we  be  given  wisdom  to  msike  sound  de- 
cisions, strength  to  walk  In  the  way  of 
Justice  and  freedom  for  all,  and  good  will 
to  motivate  all  we  say  and  do. 

Bless  Thou  our  coimtry  and  make  us 
now  and  always  a  people  mindful  of  Thy 
favor,  eager  to  do  "riiy  will,  wUling  to 
obey  Thy  commancknents,  and  ready  to 
Uve  in  Thy  spirit  of  love. 

Bless  our  Armed  Forces  at  home  and 
abroad.  Strengthea  their  families  and 
all  their  loved  ones — separated  from  one 
another  as  they  are;  and,  as  some  Jour- 
ney through  the  vaBey  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  let  them  feel  Thy  strengthening 
presence  and  Thy  comforting  spirit. 

May  we  as  the  leaders  of  this  free  land 
match  this  devotion  by  a  deep  dedication 
of  our  own  spirits  tt>  the  welfare  of  our 
beloved  country,  in  ttie  Master's  "^n>f  we 
pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmmtfi  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3700)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964." 
The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3888) 
entitled  "An  act  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
mortgage  credit  fer  Federal  Housing 
-4Hminlstr?»tior.  and  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration assisted  nesldentlal  construc- 
tion." 


INTERSTATE    AND    FOREIGN    COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  AEOmONAL  COPIE8 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VIET- 
NAM FOR  FISCAL  1966 

Mr.  HAYS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  77) 
authorizing  the  piinting  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  supplemental  for- 
eign assistance  for  Vletoam  for  fiscal 
1966. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WADE 
HAMPTON  KITCHENS 

Mr.  MTTJfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sad 
duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the  pass- 
ing on  Monday  last  of  one  of  our  es- 
teemed former  colleagues. 

Wade  Hampton  Kitchens,  attorney, 
statesman,  and  veteran  of  three  wars, 
passed  away  August  22  at  the  age  of 
87. 

Wade  Hampton  Kitchens  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  during  the  75th  and 
T^th  Congresses,  from  1936  to  1940,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  Oeneral 
Assembly  for  two  terms. 

Mr.  Kitchens  wps  a  veteran  of  three 
wars-rthe  Spanish  American  War,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  World  War 
I.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
States  of  Arkaiuas,  Tennessee,  and  Okla- 
homa, as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
ippine bar.  With  the  exception  of  the 
period  of  his  military  service,  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Magnolia,  Ark.,  from  1909 
until  2  years  ago  when  illness  forced 
him  to  retire. 

Mr.  Kltchena  .was  bom  In  Nevada 
County,  the  oldest  of  12  children  of 
James  Monroe  and  Matvarette  SherrlU 
Kitchens.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  Southwestern  Academy 
in  Magnolia,  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  Cumberland  University.  -He  had 
taught  school  In  Columbia  County. 

Following  the  Philippine  Insurrection, 
Mr.  Kitchens  practiced  law  In  Lingayen. 
PaagBsanln  Province,  Philippine  Islands, 
for  7  yeftrs.  Then,  he  his  wife,  nee  Llllle 
Dempsey  of  Waldo,  and  his  son.  Wade 
Hampton  Kitchens,  Jr.,  returned  to  the 
United  States  ln'1909. 

He  volunteered  in  the  2d  Arkansas  Na- 
tional Guard  as  an  enlisted  man  during 
World  War  I.  He  helped  to  organize  a 
company  of  162  men  and  was  elected 
their  captain.  He  was  commissioned  by 
Governor  Brough  as  captain  of  K  Com- 
pany, 3d  Arkansas  National  Guard,  and 
by  President  Woodrow  WUson  In  August 
1917  as  captain  of  K  Company,  154th 
Infantry,  and  served  throughout  World 
War  I  for  2  years,  1  year  in  this  country 
and  1  year  in  Europe.  In  1917  he  was 
selected  from  among  over  1,500  ofBcers 
and  sent  to  Washingttm  to  a  conference 
attended  by  the  Honorable  Newton  D. 
Baker.  Secretary  of  War;  the  Honorable 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  others.  This 
conference  was  concerning  the  insurance 
of  soldiers'  allotments  and  allowances  to 
their  dependents  while  at  war. 

Wade  Kitchens  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Baptist  Church.  He  Is  survived 
by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Gladys  Pickens  of 
Magnolia,  five  grandchildren,  and  six 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Military  servlcee  were  held  for  him  at 
4  pjn.  Tuesday,  at  Lewis  Funeral  Home. 
Magnolia,  by  American  Legion  Post  No. 
3.  of  which  he  was  a  member.    Inter- 


ment was  in  Columbia  Cemetery  near  his* 
birthplace. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knoaing  Wade  Kitchens 
Join  me  In  extending  condolences  and 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  surviving  family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WADE  KITCHENS.  SR. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  tc  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  Wade  Kitchens.  St.  I  served  with  him 
in  the  76th  Congress  which  was  my  first 
term  here.  Wade  Kitchens  offered  me 
kindly  advice  and  assisted  me  greatly  in 
my  work  as  a  new  Member  of  the  House. 
I  needed  his  counsel  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  offer  it. 

He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier  of  re- 
nown. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  after 
his  graduation  from  Cumberland  Law 
School,  Lebannon.  T^nn..  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  later  in  the  States  of 
Arkansas  pnd  Oklahoma,  and  finally  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  where  he  prac- 
ticed for  7  years.  Hie  served  for  2  years 
In  the  Spanish-American  War  and  saw 
service  in  the  PhiUpplne  Insurrection. 
He  enlisted  in  tha  U.S.  Army  when 
trouUe  broke  out  in  Europe,  and  was 
commissioned  a  captain  of  infantry  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  His  service 
during  World  War  I'  consisted  of  1  vear 
In  the  United  State*  and  1  year  in  the 
European  theater. 

Wade  Kitchens  served  the  Seventh 
District  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  the 
House  of  Representa$ives  with  honor  and 
distinction.  The  district  at  that  time 
consisted  of  the  counties  of  Ashley.  Brad- 
ley. Calhoun,  Chicot,  Clark,  Coliunbla. 
Hempstead,  Lafayette,  Nevada,  Oua- 
chita, and  Union. 

He  worked  for  flood  control  improve- 
ments on  the  Ouachita  River  and  for  the 
betterment  of  agriculture.  He  interested 
himself  in  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
natural  resources  of  his  native  State, 
including  most  espealally  problems  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  production  and  re- 
fining of  oil  and  natural  gas.  He  was  a 
dedicated  and  devoted  public  servant 
He  possessed  a  pleasing  personality  and  a 
sense  of  humor  whlth  endeared  him  to 
his  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Gathings  joins  me  in  extending 
sympathy  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Pickens  of  Magnolia,  Ark.,  and  to  his 
grandchildren. 


OENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  ch  the  subject  of  the 
passing  of  Wade  Kitchens,  Sr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Tl^re  was  no  objection. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES  ni 
THE  CASE  OP  MINING 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  H.R.  4665  relating  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  exploration  ex- 
penditures in  the  case  of  mirung.  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree ,to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Mn,Ls,  King  of  California,  Boccs.  Keogh 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Utt. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HANSEN  cf  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
yesterday.  August  24.  1966.  the  House  of 
Representatives  considered  and  acted 
upon  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14596,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Due  to  a  conflicting  commitment.  I 
was  not  present  during  the  consideration 
and  action  upon  the  conference  .'•eport 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


A    PLEA    TO    THE    PROFIT    TAKERS 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  of  this  89th  Congress  passed  the  OI 
bill,  it  was  our  hope  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity could  be  provided  for  veterans  who 
now  serve  their  country  so  unselfishly 
in  these  difficult  days.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  finding  from  many  cold 
war  GI  returnees  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  the  development  of  a  pattern  that 
is  most  disturbing.  Home  vendors  In 
these  difficult  times  because  of  the  tight 
money  policies,  because  of  climbing  in- 
terest rates,  are  apparently  placing  one 
price  on  a  house  to  an  ordinary  buyer 
and  a  second  price  on  the  house  when  a 
cold  war  veteran  tries  to  buy  it  on  GI 
financing. 

Sellers  attempt  to  justify  this  double 
standard  by  saying  that  a  high  dividend 
must  be  paid  by  the  seller;  aLso  stating 
that  without  larger  downpayments  the 
overall  price  must  be  increased  some- 
what. Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  this,  of  course, 
is  brought  on  in  part  by  the  unreasonablj' 
high  rates  these  days,  all  of  It  does  re- 
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mind  me  of  Abraiiam  Lincoln's  tearful 
ol)servations  upon  the  men  taking  too 
high  and  too  fat  a  profit  during  the  Civil 
War: 

Where  the  carcass  Is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered ! 


THE  PLANES  ARE  IN  THE  AIR 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
6  weeks  of  idleness,  five  major  airlines 
-k«p  once  more  in  operation ;  their  planes 
are  in  the  air;  passengers,  air  freight, 
and  mail  are  speeding  to  their  respective 
destinations;  wages  are  accnilng  to  the 
credit  of  thousands  of  employees;  reve- 
nues are  flowing  into  the  coffers  of  the 
various  companies.  Nobody  lost  this 
strike;  nobody  w£ts  penalized;  nobody 
was  coerced ;  nobody  was  victimized :  no- 
body lost  fEice.  The  good  old  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  free  bargain- 
ing, and  settlement  of  differences  by  ne- 
gotiation has  once  again  been  vindicated. 
It  works.  Without  passing  judgment  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  terms  of 
settlement,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  every- 
body concerned  gained  stature  during 
the  struggle. 

Almost  at  the  start,  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  was  thnist  into  the 
vortex  of  the  storm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and  deter- 
mhiation  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. They  were  buffeted  by  the  winds 
of  advice  and  demand  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  economic  and  political  environ- 
ment. The  pressure  kept  up  without 
intermission  for  days.  But  they  took 
no  counsel  of  hysteria,  or  panic,  or  ex- 
asperation. 

On  the  contrary,  they  pressed  on  with 
unwavering  steadiness  and  irresistible 
patience  toward  a  settlement.  Through- 
out the  negotiations,  they  comported 
themselves,  to  a  man,  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  responsible  American  statesman- 
ship. I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
conmilttee.  Its  courage  and  Judgment 
have  been  tried  in  the  hot  fires  of  con- 
tention, and  proved  to  be  the  real  metal. 


WHEN  WILL  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE  ROBERT  STRANGE 
McNAMARA  DEVOTE  HIS  FULL 
ATTENTION  TO  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM? 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

"nanfanous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ray  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
"e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  will 
SecreUry  of  Defense  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  devote  his  full  attention  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam? 

I  ask  this  question  because  of  his  latest 
venture  into  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty.  Apparently,  since  the  Johnson 
administration's  designated  antipoverty 
agency  has  botched  the  job,  the  latest 
ploy  is  to  divert  taxpayer  dollars  sup- 
posedly going  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  into  a  military  poverty  war, 
where,  in  true  McNamara  style,  the  ex- 
penditures and  the  results  can  be  classi- 
field  as  secret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  involved 
in  a  real  war.  We  are  spending  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  supposedly  in  an 
effort  to  win  it.  McNamara  has  said  he 
is  pleased  that  the  war  is  called 
McNamara's  war. 

When  is  he  going  to  stop  trying  to  run 
other  operations  of  the  Government  and 
climbing  mountains,  and  do  the  job  he 
was  hired  to  do?  Our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  deserve  at  least  a  full-time 
Secretary  of  Defense,  even  if  he  and  the 
President  will  not  let  them  wage  a  win- 
ning war. 


DEFENSE    SECRFTARY    McNAMARA 
AND  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  l^)eaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross) 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  matter  about  which  I  have  previously 
obtained  a  special  order  for  this  after- 
noon during  which  I  propose  to  discuss 
the  dangerous  proposal  of  the  Secretary- 
of  Defense  to  train  additional  personnel 
who  do  not  presently  qualify  for  physical 
or  various  other  reasons  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  proposal  raises  many 
questions  which  should  be  resolved  be- 
fore implementation.  We  must  proceed 
with  caution  and  not  allow  the  military 
to  depart  or  stray  from  their  purpose. 


BILL  TO  INCREASE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION TAX  5  PERCENT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  commercial  aviation  development 
trust  fund  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the 
costs  Involved  In  developing  new  com- 
mercial aircraft  such  as  the  supersonic 
transport,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
to  run  in  excess  of  $4  billion.     The  legis- 


lation would  create  the  trust  fund  by  In- 
creasing the  Federtil  tax  on  commercial 
air  travel  from  5  percent  to  10  percent. 
This  would  raise  approximately  $140 
million  per  year.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  trust  fund  would  bear  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  developing  the  supersonic 
transport  with  the  remaining  cost  iwiid 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

There  is  no  justiflcatlon  for  requir- 
ing the  general  Uxpaying  public  to  as- 
simie  the  total  burden  of  developing 
supersonic  trtmsport  planes  which  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  public  can  be  ex- 
pected to  use.  Certainly  the  regular  air 
traveler  should  pay  a  higher  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  developing  com- 
mercial aircraft  which  will  permit  him 
to  travel  at  higher  ipeeds  and  at  greater 
luxury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  one  way  or 
another  we  should  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  best  kind  of  com- 
mercial aircraft.  However,  public  sup- 
port for  this  progiBJn  can  only  be  as- 
sured if  there  Is  an  increased  contribu- 
tion by  the  regtUar  air  traveler  who  will 
enjoy  most  of  the  tpecial  benefits. 

The  proposed  oommercial  aviation 
trust  fimd  is  patterned  after  the  high- 
way trust  fimd  under  which  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  currently  being 
developed.  The  user  tax  principle  has 
worked  admirably  to  develop  an  Inter- 
state system  which  Is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  reason  why  It  should 
not  work  equally  as  well  in  bringing 
about  necessary  improvements  in  com- 
mercial air  travel. 


IMPORTATION  OP  FOREIGN  GOODS 
FROM  LOW-WADE  AREAS  CAUSES 
INJURY  TO  AMERICAN  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous OKisent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsyh'anla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Aot  of  1938  with  respect 
to  Injury  caused  American  employment 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  from 
low-wage  areas.  Ttiis  legislation  will  be 
a  basis  for  hearings  my  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee has  scheduled,  beginning  next 
week,  Into  this  area. 

The  intent  of  the  original  minimum 
wage  legislation  is  clearly  outlined  in 
section  2  of  the  act.  My  bill  does  not 
depart  from  this  Intent  but,  In  fact,  am- 
plifies it.  The  framers  then  recognized 
the  threat  of  severe  wage  disparities  in 
market  competition.  They  further  rec- 
ognized the  power  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriately regulate  the  flow  of  com- 
merce among  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Intent  was,  and  hat  been,  to  protect  the 
economic  health,  efQclency,  and  general 
well-being  of  workers.  This  has  been 
effectively     carried    out     in     commerce 
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among  the  States,  but  severely  neglected 
tai  commerce  between  our  Nation  and 
others. 

To  provide  a  partial  remedy  for  this 
situation,  my  bill  asserts  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recog- 
nize the  suffering  of  workers  and  com- 
munities because  of  wage  Imbalances.  It 
likewise  provides  a  vehicle  for  workers, 
and  any  other  IntereMed  party,  to  bring 
Federal  attention  to  resulting  imemploy- 
ment  and  community  hardship.  Once 
this  attention  Is  fociised,  and  there  In- 
deed exists  a  prol^m,  the  bill  empowers 
the  President  to  take  whatever  action  he 
deems  M>propriate  to  alleviate  it.  This 
action  is  In  addition  to  any  other  cus- 
toms treatment  provided  by  law.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  infringe  upon  the  estab- 
lished practices  of  trade  or  the  authority 
of  certain  bodies  to  regulate  that  trade. 
We  only  provide  an  additional  saf egtiard 
to  Mslgt  those  directly,  immedlatdy,  and 
adverady  affected  by  imbalances  ln% 
factor  of  production. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  House  for  consideration  on  the  part 
of  all  Members.  Ftom  the  legislative 
standpoint,  my  subcommittee  will  com- 
mence extended,  in-depth  hearings  next 
week. 

'     PERSONAL  ANNOX7NCEMENT 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
n^leall  No.  237.  a  quorum  call  taken 
earlier  today,  I  am  recorded  as  not  an- 
swering to  my  name. 

I  would  have  been  in  the  Chamber  and 
responding  when  my  name  was  called, 
but  I  was  at  the  White  House  attending 
a  Mil-signing  ceremony. 

Ilic  legislation  which  brcJtme  law  to- 
day relates  to  the  transportation,  sale, 
and  handling  of  animals  which  will  be 
used  In  laboratory  experimentation.  I 
have  been  keenly  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation and  have  introduced  a  bill  to  regu- 
late the  abuses  in  this  field.  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  been  signed  and  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  the  Journal 
and  permanent  Record  could  be  cor- 
rected accordingly. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WTDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  makS 
the  point  ot  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present         

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  ianot  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clark  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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CkUaway  Evlna.  Teon. 

Celler  Plynt 

OoheUn  Foley 

Conyers  Fultoo,  Tbqd. 

Crslay  Stgan.  o«. 

CT«m«r  Hiuuen.  W«ah. 


AaOnmt, 
OtoHQ 
Bkrtng 
Boiling 
Broomflcld 
Brown.  OUlf. 


HAnrey.  Mich. 
Hungate 
Irwin 
King.  N.T. 
Kretw 
lAndrum 
Ijeggett 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Ifd. 
McBweQ 
McMillan 
Martin,  Ala. 


Martin,  Mass. 

Moeller 

MoriisoQ 

Murray 

O'Brien 

Pool 

Powell 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  SjC. 

Booney,  K  Y. 

Roudebush 

Schlsler 


Scbmldhauser 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Teegue,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Toll 

Tuten 

Walker,  Miss. 

White,  Idaho 

WllUs 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  t)EFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIOKS,  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
15941)  maUng  appmprlatlons  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
.the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

OoNmKKCs  Rzporr  (H-  Rxft.  No.  188«) 
Tbe  committde  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing rotee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Settate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16941)  "making  ^proj^rlatlons  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jwaa  80,  1967,  and  for  other  purpoeee," 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recomiliend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  re8p>ectiYe  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  14,  IB.  16,  18,  19,  25,  26 
and31. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  ntun- 
bered  1,  2,  3.  4,  6.  7.  B.  12,  20,  22.  23.  28, 
30,  32,  and  33;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numberad  0:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  nun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,943,100,000'':  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  Hovose 
recede  frocn  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment Insert  "S4,017,300,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  Home 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow* 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend 
ment  Insert  "S24,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  r^wrt  In  cU». 
agreement  amendments  numbered  5  in  n" 
13, 24. 27  and  29.  '  ' 

George  Mahon, 

Robert  L.  P.  Sikxs, 

Jamix  L.  Whittxn,  * 

Gborgx  W.  AJn>Rxws, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Glbnard  p.  Lipscomb  (except 
amendments  1,  2,  3,  and  4), 

Melvin      R.      Laoo      (except 
amendments  i,  2,  3,  and  4) , 

William  E.  Minshall  (except 
amendments  1,  2,  3,  and  4), 

P^ANK       T.       Bow       (except 
amendments  1,  2,  3,  and  4) , 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  ^ttssell. 

Lister  Hill, 

Arj.EN  J.  Ellkndeb, 

John  L.  McClkllan, 

John  Stennts, 

Stuart  Stminotoh, 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statkmznt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  tbe 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15941)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defenie 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

title    I — MILITABT    PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel.  Army 
Amendment  No.   1:   Appropriates  $6,184,- 
400.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•6,429,400,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House. 

Military  personnel.  Navy 
Amendment  No.   2:    Appropriates  $3,652,- 
100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•3.736,100,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House. 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  3:    Appropriates  $1,183,- 
200.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•1,214,200,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force 
Amendment   No.   4:    Appropriates  $5,015,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate  instead  of 
•5,204,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hous  \ 

Reserve  personnel.  Army 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  tbe  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment. The  timendment  of  the  Senate  with 
this  further  amendment  will  read:  ":  Pro- 
vided further,  That  notwithstanding  any 
Other  provlfllon  of  law,  until  June  30,  1968. 
the  President  may  order  any  mem^r  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force,  who  ha» 
not  served  on  active  duty  other  than  for 
training,  to  active  duty  for  not  more  than 
twenty-four  consecutive  months  less  the 
number  of  months  such  member  has  previ- 
ously  served    on    active    duty    for    training: 
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Provided  further.  That  In  order  to  achieve 
lalr  treatment  as  between  members  In  the 
Beady  Reserve  who  are  being  considered  for 
active  duty  under  this  section  consideration 
ihall  be  given  to — 
■•ia)  family  responsibilities;  and 
"(b)   employment    necessary    to    maintain 
tbe  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest: 
p-ovided  further,  That  in  selecting  individ- 
uals to  be  called  to  active  duty  under  this 
authority  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Identity  and  maintenance 
of  individual   units  of  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents." 

Reserve  personnel,  ffavy 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $112,600,- 
m  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
jm.900.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TTTtE      II— OPERATION      AND      MAINTENANCE 

Operation    and    maintenance.    Army 
Amendment   No.   7:    Appropriates   $5,122,- 
427,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$5,132,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Operation  and   maintenance,  Navy 
.Amendment   No.   8:    Appropriates    $3,980,- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$3.982, &00,000  as   proposed   by   the  House. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $4,943.- 
100.000  Instead  of  $4,948,600,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,937,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  $6,000,000  addition  to  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  be  used  to 
keep  the  total  current  active  number  of  B-52 
aircraft  in  operation  through  June  30,  1967, 
ae  proposed  by  the  House. 

Operatton  and  maintenance.  Defense 
agencies 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
mouon  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $806,500,000  in- 
stead of  $808,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $806,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  that "  only 
»1.800,oeo  shall  be  available  for  management 
studies. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard 
Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  In  technical 
tllsagreement.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  amendment  provides  lan- 
guage requiring  the  retention  of  the  present 
twenty-five  airlift  squadrons. 

TH-LE  m — PROCtmEMENT 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles. 
Army 

Amendment  No.  12:   Appropriates  S3  483.- 
300.000  as  propoBed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
M4M.50O.0OO  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  13 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  oSer 
»  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
ameDdment  providing  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  F-lllB  aircraft,  with  an 
amendment  which  will  permit  advance  pro- 
""®^«^t  °'  equipment,  the  total  coet  of 
waich  shall  not  exceed  $7,800,000. 

Shipbuilding  afld  conversion.  Navy 

700^°'^'''*  ^°-  ^*-  Appropriates  $1,756.- 
»i  onol^  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
♦1.909.700.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
CXII 1302— Part  16 


Amendments  Nos.  15  and  16:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  to  pro\'lde 
that,  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading.  $130,500,000  would  be  available  only 
for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  frigate  and  $20,000,000  would 
be  available  only  for  the  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  Items  for  an  additional  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigate. 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriai<>s  $4,017,- 
300.000  instead  of  $4,032,300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,992,300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  committee  of  conference 
In  agreeing  to  this  sum  has  approved  the 
amount  of  $56,000,000  for  the  F-12  aircraft 
program,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  have 
agreed  to  the  reduction  of  $15,000  000  in  t."ie  • 
.^-7  aircraft  program  as  proposed  bv  the 
Senate. 

Amendments  Nos,  18  and  19:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  that,  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading.  $30,- 
000.000  would  be  available  only  for  the  F-12 
aircraft  program  and  $16,000,000  would  be 
available  only  for  the  procurement  of  CX-2 
laeromedical  transport)  aircraft. 

TITLE     rv RESEARCH,     DEVELOPMENT.     TEST,     AND 

EVALUATION 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
Navy 

Amendment  No,  20:  Appropriates  $1,758.- 
600.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $1,753,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
The  $10,000,000  provided  above  the  budgeted 
amount  Is  the  sum  of  an  Increase  of  $7,500.- 
000  for  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  develop- 
ment and  an  increase  of  $2,500,000  for  the 
Deep  Submergence  Systems  project. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Makes  the  total 
amount  ol  $24,000,000  provided  for  the  Deep 
Submergence  System  project,  including  the 
$21,500,000  budgeted  and  the  $2,500,000  In- 
crease, available  only  for  the  Deep  Submer- 
gence Systems  project  Instead  of  $26,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $21,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Research,  development^  test,  and  ei'aluation, 
Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $3,112,- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $3,062,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  $50,000,000  increase  Is  for  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  program. 

Amendment  No.  23 :  Provides  that  the  total 
sum  of  $200,000,000  provided  for  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboraiorj'  program,  including  the 
$150,000,000  budgeted  and  the  $50,000,000 
added,  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TnXK    VI CENEaAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  ol  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  a  per-pupil 
limitation  of  $475  for  the  dependents  over- 
seas education  program.  The  amendment 
will  Include  language  preserving  pay  rates 
in  effect  on  Jime  30,  1966. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  Senate  relating  to  purchase  of  milk. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Restores  monthly  re- 
porting requirement  as  contained  in  House 
bill  relating  to  use  of  Section  612  authorities. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a    motion    to    recede    and    concur    with    an 


amendment  which  will  provide  quarterly  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  the  ude  of  deficiency 
authorities  contained  In  Section  8732  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  House  proWding  differing  allow- 
ances for  the  shipment  of  household  goods 
for  differing  pay  grades  leaving  a  single  max- 
imum allowance  of  13,500  pounds  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  29;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  permitting  appropriations  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  house  trailers  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  unusual  Indi- 
vidual losses  occasioned  by  the  relocation  of 
personnel  from  installations  in  France. 

Amendment  No,  30:  Provides  limitation  of 
$11,746,000  as  proposed  by  Senate  Instead  of 
$12,647,300  as  proposed  by  Hotiae  on  funds 
available  for  the  hire  of  motor  vehicles. 

Amendment  No.  31;  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  restores  House  lan- 
guage concerning  research  grant  costs. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  Senate  providing  that  none  of 
the  funds  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
of  the  Special  Training  Enlistment  Programs. 
Amendment  No.  33 :  Changes  section  num- 
ber. 

George  Mahon. 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Jamie  L.  WHnrxN. 
Geobge  W.  Andbews, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Glenard    p.    Lbpscomb    ^except, 
amendments  1,  2.  3,  and  4). 
Mei.vin   R,  L.AIE*   (except 

amendments  1,  2.  3,  and  4), 
William    E,    Motshall    (except 

amendments  1,  2,  3,  and  4), 
Frank  T,  Bow   (except  amend- 
ments 1,  2,3,  and  4), 
Managers  on  ttie  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
for  consideration  today  the  conference 
report  on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  tihe  fiscal  year  which 
began  on  July  1.  1986. 

Some  have  asked  why  this  bill  is  being 
presented  to  the  floor  at  so  late  a  aate^ 
I  would  like  to  give  the  chronology  witji 
respect  to  the  pending  legislation.      /■ 

The  President's  budget,  including  the 
request  for  defense  appropriations,  was 
presented  to  Congress  on  January  24  of 
this  year.  Authorization  was  considered 
by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate  of  that 
portion  of  the  bill  whnch  requires  author- 
ization. Finally,  the  authorization  con- 
ference report  was  adopted  on  July  12. 
The  Cwnmittee  on  Appropriations  mar- 
shaled its  forces  and  sought  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  House  as  soon  as  there  was  au- 
thority to  do  so.  the  President  having 
signed  the  authorizttion  legislation  on 
July  13. 

So,  following  enactment  of  authoriza- 
tion on  July  13  we  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  on  July  19  for  consideration.  It 
passed  the  House  ott  July  20.  It  went 
to  the  other  body  and  It  passed  the  other 
body  on  August  18. 
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The  ocmference  met  on  Augiist  23, 
and  hete  we  axe,  on  August  25.  con- 
sidering the  conference  report.  In  otber 
words.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  have 


considered  this  legislgtlon  In  the  first  In- 
stance prior  to  July  13,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered on  July  19. 

I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  about 
what  is  actually  in  the  conference  report. 

Summary  of  appropriations 
I  In  tbo(Bao>b| 


The  report  Is  below  the  House  version  by 
$548  million  and  it  is  below  the  Senate 
version  by  $122  million.  The  compari- 
sons by  title  and  by  department  are  as 
follows: 


Item 

1964  appro- 
priations 

1967  budce: 
estimate 

Passed 
House 

1 
I 

Passed 
Senate 

Conference 

action 

Conference  action 

compared  with— 

1966  appro- 
priations 

Budget 
estimate 

Tlouse 

Senate 

TltlA  I  mflltary  Deraonnel                   -  - 

$17, 039, 491 
14. 9173,  962 
18,423.400 

..    8,721,150 
1,700,000 

$1S,«75,700 

15,  «75.  094 

16,  408,  MO 

6,  905,  359 

$19,299,344  I 
15,7-22,794  ' 
16.65S.000  1 

6.928.959 

»1<>.731.044 
15.697.721 
16.769,800 

6,983,959 

$18,731,044 
15,  703,  312 
16.641.800 

6.983,959 

+$1,691,553 

+729.359 

-1.781.600 

+  ■262.809 

-1,700,000 

+  7.348 

+$55,344 

+28.227 

+  233.600 

-78,600 

-$568,300 
-19.473 
-16.200 

+65.000 

... 

TlUe  II,  Operstton  and  maintenance 

+  15.  «0 
-128.000 

TtUe  IV,   Reaearch,  development,  test. 

Title  V,  Emergency  fund,  southeast  Asia.. 
Title  V,  Special  ioreign  currency  program . 

<') 

7,S48 

7,348 

7,348 

+7,348 

Total 

58,858,003 

57, 664, 353 

58,616,445 

58, 189. 872 

58,  067,  472 

-790,531 

+  403,119 

-548,973 

-122.400 

Distribution    of    appropriations    by   or- 
.  ganizational  component: 

15, 727. 9R9 

17,  2«7,  524 

21,296,085 

2,864,405 

1,700,000 

Ifi,  92.5.  794 

16.  XVi.  20» 

20,  6S6, 300 

3.  239, 059 

17.441,038 
16.93h.e00 
20.  9f.o.  400 
"S%'1.407 

'     17.16.5.065 

16.  979,  700 

20,774,900 

3,  270,  207 

17,165,065 

16,826,700 

20,805,900 

3,260.807 

+  1.437.076 

-440,  824 

-492, 1S5 

+405,402 

-1, 700. 000 

+239,271 
+  13,500 

+  119,600 
+30.748 

-275.973 

-111.900 

-159,  500 

-1.600 

Navy'I""." - 

-153.000 

Air  Force 

Defense  agenctes/OSD 

Emwgeney  fund,  southeast  Asia 

-f  31, 000 
-400 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

58,858,003 

57,  664,  353 

5K,  616,  445 

58. 189,  872 

■* 

58.  067,  472 

-790,531 

+403. 119 

-548,973 

-122.400 

1  The  original  budget  estimates  were  submitted  in  local  currency  aniount.s  whl'  h  were  equivalent  to  $11,975,000.    The  original  anioums  were  sul)sequently  reduce'l  to 
$7,348,000  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


The  conference  amount  Is  below  the 
figures  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill.  But  to  be  utterly 
frank — and  we  must — the  conference 
amoimt  is  above  the  President's  budget 
in  the  sum  of  $403  million.  This  results 
In  large  measure  from  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  approved  certain  projects 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  budget 
but  which  were  authorized,  mind  you,  in 
the  authorization  legislation. 

Some  of  the  measures  not  included  in 
the  budget  and  included  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  are  as  follows: 

Retaining  aeparat*  Army  Na- 
tional Ouard  and  Army  R«- 
■erve  organlzatlona $67,044,000 

RaUln  all  25  Air  National  Ouard 

heavy  aircraft  unlU 4,300,000 

Continue  B-sa  fleet  at  000  air- 
craft   8,000,000 

Continue    "Claims"    aa    regular 

annual  appropriation 35,000,000 

Provide  appropriation  In  lieu  of 
foreign  currency  approprla- 
Uon   7.848,000 

Additional  OH-6A  Uglit  obsarra- 

tlon  helicopters 19,900,000 

One  nuclear  powered  frigate  and 

'  long  leadtlme  items  fcx-  a  sec- 
ond   150,600,000, 

Provlslona  for  production  capa- 
blUty  for  tbe  F-12  Intercep- 
tor tlrcraft 66,000.000 

^oeurement      of      aeromedlcal 

traztqjxirt  aircraft (IS,  000.  000 

Augmentation    of    Deep    Sub- 

'  merge  program   S,  500,000 

Addltloaal  funding  for  Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft       11,800,000 

For  the  manned  orbital  laboratory — 
and  this  House  has  been  strong  in  sup- 
porttnc  space  programs  In  both  NASA 
imd  the  Department  of  Defense— there 
Is  an  addition  above  the  budget  of  $50 
million.  The  figures  genendly  in  the  bill 
for  space  programs  of  a  military  nature 
total  about  $1.7  bUlion. 


For  research  and  development  in  the 
field  of  antisubmarine  warfare  there  Is 
$7.5  million  above  tlie  budget. 

So  these  are  the  areas  in  which  we  are 
above  the  budget. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  with  respect  to 
the  major  provisions  in  the  bill  there  Is 
considerable  unanimity.  It  is  true  that 
In  the  House  version  of  the  bill  about 
$569  million  was  included  above  the  bud- 
get for  the  pay  of  about  108,000  men  who 
had  not  been  budgeted  for  and  who  were 
actually  on  board  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  on  July  1. 

We  felt  that  we  stiould  appropriate  for 
the  pay  of  these  men.  We  appropriate 
for  the  pay  of  people  in  various  govern- 
ment agencies  for  the  fuU  12  months:  so 
we  felt  a  budget  estimate  should  have 
been  submitted  for  tihis  $569  million,  but 
failing  to  secure  a  budget  estimate  for 
these  funds,  the  House  put  the  money  In 
the  bill. 

The  other  body  decided  to  omit  the 
funds  and  await  a  budget  estimate.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  sufficient  money  in 
the  bill  for  the  pay  ef  all  of  our  military 
personnel  for  a  major  portion  of  the 
year,  but  not  for  the  whole  year. 

It  is  true  that  next  February  or  March 
we  can,  in  a  supplomental  bill,  provide 
the  necessary  money  for  the  pay  of  these 
additional  men  who  were  on  board  at  the 
beginning  of  this  ftecal  year  above  the 
number  estimated  la  the  budget. 

It  is  true,  in  my  Judgment,  that  there 
will  be  additional  men  called  into  the 
service  and  that  we  will  likewise  have  to 
provide  funds  for  them. 

It  is  generally  esti|nated  that  a  supple- 
mental will  be  required  next  ye«u"  for  the 
pay  of  personnel  and  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam — unless  it 
should  unexpectedly  end — in  the  sum  of 
$5  to  $15  billion.  Nobody  knows  the 
exact  figure,  but  it  Is  going  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous figure. 


While  the  tabulation  of  this  bill  sliows 
that  it  is  $790  million  below  the  Defense 
appropriations  of  last  year,  the  Defense 
appropriations  of  last  year  included  not 
only  the  regular  bill  but  the  supple- 
mentals.  So  we  are  below  last  year,  but 
when  we  bring  in  a  supplemental  bill 
early  next  year  in  the  sum  of  from  $5 
to  $15  billion,  of  course,  we  will  be  well 
above  the  figure  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  conference  the  other  Ixxiy  was 
unrelenting  in  its  position  that  tlie  funds 
should  not  be  provided  and  that  no  real 
injury  to  the  defense  effort  would  be 
made  by  deferring  the  appropriation,  and 
the  House  finally  yielded  to  that  position. 
I  hope  I  have  made  the  situation  clear. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about 
an  airplane  known  as  the  F-lllB,  the 
Navy  version  of  the  F-111.  The  other 
body  placed  in  the  bill  an  amendment 
which  prohibited  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  F-lllB.  Neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate,  nor  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  nor  of  the 
Senate,  nor  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  any  idea  of  providing  funds  for 
actual  production  of  the  operational 
coml>at  model  of  the  F-1 1  IB.  In  fact,  ro 
funds  wefe  budgeted  for  the  purpose. 
But  we  do  provide  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  certain  long  leadtlme  com- 
ponents and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  this  plane.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  very  clear  for  the  Record  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  kill  the  F-1 1  IB  program. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  serious  reserva- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  the  plane  will 
finally  prove  to  be  wholly  acceptable,  but 
all  of  us.  as  far  as  I  know,  insist  that  the 
Navy  have  a  full  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  F-lllB.  The 
limitation  in  the  bill  should  not  be  in 
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any  way  interpreted  by  the  executive 
branch,  or  industry,  or  labor,  or  the 
scientific  or  engineering  persoimel  work- 
ing on  this  aircraft  program  that  we  are 
trying  to  scuttle  this  program.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  enable  the  program 
to  succeed,  and  at  the  same  time  use  due 
caution  in  providing  funds  for  the 
project. 

There  is  a  lot  of  controversy  about  the 
nuclear  Navy.  Most  of  us  feel  that  in- 
sofar as  reasonably  possible  we  ought  to 
have  a  nuclear-powered  Navy — certainly 
In  the  major  ships.  In  the  conference 
the  funds  provided  by  the  other  body  for 
two  gas  turbine-powered  destroyers  were 
knocked  out,  in  the  amount  of  $153  mil- 
lion. Two  conventionally  powered  de- 
stroyers were  in  the  budget,  but  we  struck 
them  out.  and  we  continued  in  the  bill  the 
funds  as  provided  in  the  House  for  a  nu- 
clear-powered frigate  and  for  the  long- 
lead-lime  items  on  a  second  nuclear- 
powered  frigate. 

So  this  is  the  way  the  bill  stands  at  this 
time.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  go  forward  expe- 
ditiously on  the  production  of  the  nu- 
clear-powered frigate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor 
this  matter.  We  have  covered  this 
ground  two  or  three  times  in  one  way  or 
another  during  this  session. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record  certain 
tables  and  figures  wldch  will  be  helpful  to 
Members  seeking  to  get  more  detail  as  to 
the  actions  of  the  conference. 

I  would  like  now  to  refer  to  the  matter 
of  research  grants.  This  has  l)een  a 
matter  of  some  contention  in  several  ap- 
propriation bills  in  recent  years.  In  the 
pending  report  the  conferees  agreed  to 
include  the  more  flexible  House  version 
of  section  638.  which  is  concerned  with 
cost-sharing  in  research  grants.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  the  almost  $300  mil- 
lion spent  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  colleges  and  universities  for  re- 
search, is  in  the  form  of  grants.  The 
other  90  percent  is  performed  under 
contract. 

Officials  of  the  Defense  Depwirtment 
have  assured  me  that  the  Department  be- 
heves  that  cost-sharing  is  ejx  important 
part  of  their  research  grant  program. 
They  estimate  that  In  connection  with 
p-ants  made  this  year  the  Institutions 
involved  will  assui^e  an  average  of  20 
percent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  projects. 
The  provisions  recommended  by  the  con- 
ferees is  identical  to  the  provision  car- 
ried in  the  law  last  year.  The  committee 
will  continue  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
provision.  We  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  Government.  If 
changes  in  the  provision  seem  to  be  In 
order  in  the  future,  we  will  endeavor  to 
niake  them. 

There  is  some  unhappiness  as  to  what 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  oversea 
dependents  education  program.  Con- 
sress  passed  legislation  which  provided 
a  naethod  of  handling  the  oversea 
^chers  pay  problems.  The  other  body 
put  m  language  which  would  restrict  the 
operation  of  existing  law  with  respect  to 
ms  matter.  We  effected  a  comprcmilse 
«mng  forth  that  the  pay  of  oversea 
wachers  should  in  no  case  be  below  the 


June  30.  1966,  level.  We  raised  the  per- 
pupil  allowance  up  from  the  Senate  fig- 
ure to  $475  r>er  pupil  rather  than  the 
$492.  as  had  been  provided  for  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  House  went  alonMwith  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  4Mth  respect  to 
oversea  teachers,  but  we  were  not  able 
to  sustain  that  position.  We  had  to  com- 
promise ^t  somewhat  In  handling  the 
conference  with  the  other  body. 

An  issue  of  interest  in  this  bill  involves 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserve.  There  will 
be  a  motion  made  during  the  amendment 
stage,  after  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  in  respect  to  the  Guard  and 
the  Reserve. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  sdeld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  sought  to 
clarify  the  parliamentary  procedure.  As 
I  understand  it.  in  30  or  40  minutes  we 
will  have  a  vote  on  accepting  or  reject- 
ing the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Then,  as  I 
understand  it,  when  we  consider  the 
amendments,  when  we  come  to  the 
amendment  involving  the  Reserve  and 
the  Guard,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  permit  another  hour  of  debate  on 
that  issue;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  will  permit  any  rea- 
sonable amount  of  debate  that  may  be 
required,  within  the  rules  of  the  House, 
in  order  that  interested  Members  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  desire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  agree  to  have  ample  dis- 
cussion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  very 
important  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  certainly  cor- 
rect. This  matter  needs  to  be  amply  dis- 
cussed. 

The  gentleman  himself  is  a  former 
ranltlng  member,  the  top  man  on  his  side, 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. The  gentleman  knows  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  sponsored  legis- 
lation which  has  prevented  the  merger  of 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  without  leg- 
islative action  sponsored  by  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  he,  along  with  others  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  in- 
serted language  in  appropriation  bills  for 
years  providing  that  the  Guard  must  be 
maintained  at  a  certain  level. 

Certainly  I  believe  we  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations but  also  the  Members  of  the 
House  generally  are  all  In  accord  that  we 
need  a  strong  National  Guard  and  Re- 
ser\'e  program.  We  need  Reserves.  Of 
course,  if  we  call  up  all  our  Reserves  we 
will  not  have  any  left  for  some  additional 
emergency,  but  we  do  need  a  strong 
Reserve. 

As  to  whether  to  call  up  the  Reserve  or 
not,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  this  is  a 
matter   for    the    Executive,    the    Com- 


mander in  Chief,  to  determine.  I  Just 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  certainly  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  conferees 
to  destroy  the  Reserve.  Let  me  make 
this  very  clear.  There  is  no  desire  and 
no  intimation  shouM  be  drawn  that  this 
is  an  effort  in  any  way;  that  is,  what  we 
propose  today,  to  bring  about  the  merger 
of  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve.  If  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  merged,  that 
would  be  a  matter  to  be  handled  by  other 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  is  very  simple.  We  will 
have  two  votes.  We  will  have  a  vote  on 
the  conference  report  that  does  not  have 
any  relationship  whatsoever  to  the  issue 
of  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve.  That 
will  be  one  rollcall.  Then  subsequently 
we  will  have  a  rollcall  following  ample 
debate,  on  the  issue  of  the  Russell 
amendment  with  the  proposed  Mahon 
amendment  to  it,  and  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  on  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  I  think  that 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  House  to  work 
its  will  on.  If  it  wishes  to  have  a  roll- 
call on  the  Reserve  matter,  it  certainly 
may  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  will  agree 
that  the  House  makes  that  decision. 

Mr.  MAHON.     Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  But  my  ob- 
servation is  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
one. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  just  anybody's 
guess  as  to  just  what  the  House  wants 
to  do.  In  this  context  I  would  like  to 
say  just  what  the  bill  provides  with  re- 
spect to  the  Reserve.  The  bill  when  it 
passed  the  House  fixed  a  floor  on  the 
Guard  and  on  the  Reserve.  Let  me  read 
the  section  with  respect  to  the  Army  Re- 
serve. There  was  no  objection  to  this. 
This  passed  the  House  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and  it  contained  this  provision, 
after  reciting  certain  things  as  to  the 
Reserve : 

ProvUled,  That  the  Army  Reserve  wUl  be 
programed  to  attain  an  average  strength 
of  not  lefiE  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand for  fiscal  year  1B67. 

So  the  Department  of  Defense  caimot 
destroy  the  Reserve  under  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  passed  the  House  and  as  it 
now  stands  from  the  standpoint  of  num- 
bers because  of  this  provision  which  has 
been  widely  supported.  In  view  of  this 
fact  we  must  take  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  or  being  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  I, 
for  one,  am  happy  to  be  classed  with 
those  who  seek  to  nmlntain  the  integrity 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Now,  the  other  body,  after  extensive 
debate,  added  a  proviso  sis  follows.  This 
is  where  the  difficulty  will  come  about  In 
the  amendment  which  will  be  considered 
later.    It  says: 

Provided  further,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  until  June  30.. 
1986,  the  President  may  order  any  member 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force,  who- 
has  not  served  on  active  duty  other  than 
for  training,  to  active  Auty  for  not  more  thaDi 
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twanty-four  cotuecutlve  monthj  leas  tbe 
niunber  of  montba  ruch  member  bu  prevl- 
ouoly  Mnred  on  active  duty  for  tr&lnlng. 

In  other  words,  you  can  call  individual 
members  according  to  this. 

Provided  further.  That  In  oMer  to  achieve 
fair  treatment  aa  between  member^  In  the 
Ready  Reaerve  who  are  being  considered  for 
active  duty  under  thla  section  conalderatlon 
abaU  be  given  to — 

(a)  family  reaponslbUltles;  and 

(b)  employment  necessary  to  maintain 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

This  is  a  recitation  of  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the. Ready  Reserve.  Now,  at 
the  time  that  this  matter  comes  up  later 
I  shall  move  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  printed  in  the  conference  report 
and  which  is  an  additional  proviso.  The 
purpose  of  tills  proviso  is  to  imdertake 
to  protect  Insofar  as  is  reasonably  possi- 
ble the  Reserve  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the  proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  In  selecting  Indi- 
viduals to  be  called  to  active  duty  under  this 
authority  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Identity  and  mainte- 
nance of  individual  units  of  the  Reserve 
components. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  this 
additional  proviso  to  be  considered  at 
the,  time  this  entire  matter  is  further 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  language  in  the  other  body  leaves  the 
matter  of  a  callup  to  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lines  23  and  24  of  the 
Mil  provided  further  that: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  until  June  30,  1968,  the  President  may 
order  any  member  In  the  Beady  Reaerve  of 
an  armed  force" — 

And  so  forth.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  issue  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  It 
had  not  been  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  become  involved 
further  in  the  Reserve  and  Ouard  mat- 
ters. We  were  pretty  heavily  involved 
in  the  original  version  of  the  bill,  that  is. 
we  provide  mandatory  personnel  floors — 
the  260,000  for  the  Army  Reserve,  for  ex- 
ample— but  we  did  not  want  to  become 
any  further  Involved.  However,  we  were 
otmtronted  in  conference  with  an  ada- 
mant and  unyielding  position  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body.  So,  we  could  hardly 
refuse  to  let  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives act  upon  the  matter.  Insofar  as  I 
am  concerned.  Members  of  the  House 
have  the  opportunity  of  standing  up  and 
being  counted  and  voting  down  the  op- 
portunity to  give  the  President  the  au- 
^  thoilty  tQ  call  up  men  who  are  In  the 
Reserres,  other  than  by  the  declaration 
of  a  national  emergency. 

BCr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  wtiich 
each  Member  in  his  own  heart  and  soul 
must  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  us  know,  many 
of  the  Reservists  have  not  had  their  basic 
d  months  training.  They  have  had  some 
weekend  training,  but  there  have  not 
Iwen  the  necessary  facilities  and  so  forth 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
training. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  want  them 
to  be  eligible  for  callup?  In  fairness, 
what  was  the  thing  to  do?  I  cannot 
comment  upon  what  the  other  body  did, 
except  to  point  out  tjiat  this  procedure 
was  adopted  by  the  other  body,  after 
thorough  debate.  It  was  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  conferees.  The 
other  party  would  not  yield.  So.  we 
iiave  the  matter  pending  before  us  today. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I 
would  much  prefer  that  this  matter 
would  have  come  up  through  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  this  body  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  iapue.  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  pending  before  the 
Congress  for  about  1'2  years,  or  more. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
not  undertaken  to  enter  into  the  field 
and  does  not  now  seek  to  do  so.  But  we 
are  confrojpted  with  a  fact  rather  than 
a  theory. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlemBn  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has  stated  that  he 
prefers  to  see  this  matter  come  up 
through  the  regular  channels,  ajid, 
through  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv-" 
ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  been  considering 
this  matter  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
process  of  writing  a  bill  at  the  moment — 
marking  up  a  bill — which  contains  a  pro- 
vision dealing  with  this  problem.  I  should 
say. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  aln  well  aware  that 
this  whole  matter  of  what  to  do  alxjut 
the  draft,  of  whethef  an  amendment  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  is  needed,  and 
what  should  be  done  toward  reshaping 
our  manpower  pollcj,  and  wliat  should 
be  done  toward  merging  our  Reserves 
and  the  National  Qiiard — all  of  these 
matters  have  been  long  before  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  in  one  way  or 
another  and  properly  bo. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  matter  is  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  committee.  The 
subcommittee  has  presented  it  to  the  full 
committee  and  it  is  in  the  process  of 
marking  up  a  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert],  will  want 
to  discuss  this. 

But  I  have  another  matter  to  men- 
tion, and  without  si«gesting  for  a  mo- 
ment there  is  not  need  for  correcting  in- 
equities in  the  present  callup  of  the  Re- 
serves, who  have  had  no  active  duty,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman — and  I  am  very 
mtich  concerned  about  the  language 
which  he  proposes  tt>  offer — let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  can  give  us  any  as- 
siu-ance  whatsoever  that  the  language  he 
proposes  to  recede  and  concm"  in  pro- 
vides any  protection  whatever  for  Re- 


serve units.  He  lias  in  there  language 
which  says,  "consideration."  If  the  gen. 
tleman  can  define  "consideration"  in 
a  manner  which  will  stand  up  and  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  Reserve  units, 
then  I  would  be  very  grateful  to  iiim  if 
he  would  provide  that  language  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  comment  on  the  word 
"consideration."  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  page  4 — the 
legislation  supported  by  the  gentleman 
I  am  stire  in  his  own  committee,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  Ready  Reserve,  which 
language  reads  as  follows: 

consideration  shall  be  given  to — 

(a)  family  responsibilities;   and 

(b)  employment  necessary  to  maintain 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest. 

I  assume  that  "consideration"  means 
the  same  today  as  it  meant  when  Uie 
gentleman  supported  this  legislation  on 
the  Ready  Reserve  law. 

Mr.  IiAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ]VIAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  would  not  allow  some 
time  on  this  side  to  discuss  the  confer- 
ence report.  We  have  before  us  now  the 
conference  report  and  not  this  amend- 
ment. The  minority  side  has  had  no 
time  to  discuss  the  conference  report. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Reserre 
amendments  should  be  discussed  during 
the  period  of  time  that  they  are  before 
the  House.  They  are  not  before  the 
House  now.  The  conference  report  Is 
before  the  House.  » 

We  have  taken  up  35  minutes  of  time 
as  of  now  and  it  seems  to  me  the  minor- 
ity side  of  the  aisle  should  have  some 
time  to  discuss  this  very  important  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  I  was  merely  try- 
ing to  set  the  stage  on  what  would  be 
before  us  later. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  we  only  have  1  hour  to  discuss 
the  conference  reix)rt  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
can  defer  further  statement  as  to  the 
National  Ouard  and  Reserve  units  until 
we  get  to  that  portion  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  [Mr.  Bowl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  The  gentleman  from  TexM 
[Mr.  Mahon]  has  consumed  31  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  ad- 
dress ^myself  to  two  items  with  respect 
to  this  conference  report.  May  I  first 
say,  although  sis  a  manager  on  the  part 
of  the  House  I  have  signed  this  confer- 
ence report,  I  did  so  reluctantly. 

May  I  first  Just  briefly  refer  to  amend- 
ments 1,  2,  3,  and  4  to  which  I  took  ex- 
ception as  did  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

We  talk  about  this  bill  being  reduced. 
The  conferees  cut  out  $569  miUion  which 
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ttie  House  oS^«p^esentatives  put  in  the 
bill  to  make  forSkn  honest  budget. 

TTiere  are  108,400  men  in  uniform  to- 
day without  the  President  having  asked 
for  the  funds  to  pay  them  this  year.  So 
we  took  exception  to  amendments  1,  2, 
3,  and  4.  We  think  we  should  have  an 
honest  budget.  We  should  have  in  the 
bill  the  money  to  pay  the  men  who  are 
In  uniform  and  not  bring  up  a  defense 
appropriation  bill  reduced  by  $569  mil- 
lion simply  to  make  the  overall  budget 
look  good,  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  bring  up  a  supplemental 
bill  after  Novemijer  8. 

Generally,  I  am  for  reducing  budgets, 
but  I  am  not  for  taking  money  out  of 
this  bill  that  was  put  in  here  to  pay  our 
servicemen  in  order  to  make  the  budget 
situation  look  good  on  November  8,  and 
then  come  in  with  a  supplemental  after 
tiiat  date.    So  much  for  that. 

I  now  wish  to  addJBiss  myself  to  the 
matter  of  this  Ready^  Reserve  amend- 
ment. We  are  here  in  disagreement,  and 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  amendment — 
not  that  I  have  anj'thing  to  say  about 
the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  do  not  know  much  about 
It.  All  I  have  heard  about  it  is  the 
amount  of  time  that  was  taken  in  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

May  I  say  to  you,  my  colleagxies,  that  I 
was  disappointed  that  thfe  Appropriations 
Committee  spent  much  more  time  legis- 
lating in  that  conference  than  in  work- 
ing on  the  figures  in  the  bill.  If  we  can 
send  you  this  sort  of  action  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  we  .should 
throw  away  oui-  adding  machines  and 
buy  dictionaries  to  find  words.  I  do  not 
believe  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  write  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriations  bill.  It  may 
be  a  draft  haven.  If  it  is,  let  the  legis- 
lative committee  determine  that  ques- 
tion. Let  us  have  hearings.  It  seems 
to  be  that  the  interested  parties  on  the 
question  of  this  amendment  were  en- 
titled to  po  before  a  legislative  committee 
with  witnesses  to  determine  wiiat  our 
policy  should  be.  Certainly  we  .should 
not.  in  a  few  hours  of  conference  with 
the  Senate,  write  legislation  of  this  im- 
portance. 

If  the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
gone  into  their  executive  sessions  and 
had  come  out  with  an  appropriation  on 
an  armed  services  bill  and  had  gotten 
a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  so  that 
we  could  not  attack  it,  I  would  be  on 
the  floor  screaming  to  high  heaven  that 
you  were  appropriating  on  a  legislative 
DHL  And  I  think  the  legislative  com- 
nuttees  have  the  same  right  to  object 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  legis- 
lating on  appropriation  bills.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  sort  of  thing— not  on  the 
ments  or  demerits  of  the  question  in- 
vohed.  because,  who  knows?  You  do 
not  have  a  committee  report  before  you 
on  this  Cjuestion.  Yau  do  not  have  any 
hearings  before  you  so  tliat  you  can 
jnake  a  judgment.  You  are  supposed 
to  take  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  sat 
in  that  conference. 

And  may  I  say  to  you  that  I  was  utterly 
amazed  that  the  chairman  of  this  con- 
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ference — and  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas;  he  was  not  the 
chairman  of  the  conference — the  chair- 
man of  this  conference  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
other  body.  He  could  have  had  it  Ln  his 
owTi  committee  and  brought  it  over  here 
and  let  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee work  it  out  so  that  the  House 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  hearings 
and  information  and  you  could  make 
an  informed  decision. 

I  do  not  want  to  create  a  draft  haven 
and  neither  do  I  want  to  see  a  contract 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  my  Govern- 
ment, with  people  who  entered  into  those 
contracts,  violated. 

So  in  conclusion  may  I  say  this:  I  am 
opposed  to  this  type  of  procedure  by  a 
very  great  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornla  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb], the  ranking  meml>er  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee,  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  conference  reports,  this 
is  a  compromise  and  it  is  a  good  com- 
promise. I  sincerely  believe  that  'your 
conferees  did  the  best  possible  job,  and 
in  some  cases  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  will  be  better  than  when  it  left  the 
House. 

For  instance,  in  this  conference  report 
we  have  inserted  in  the  House  bill  $50 
million  additional  to  adequately  finance 
the  Maimed  Orbital  Laboratory. 

We  have  added  language  to  further 
strengthen  the  House  position  that  not 
less  than  25  airlift  squadrons  shall  be 
maintained  during  1967  in  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

We  have  added  in  this  conference  re- 
port $7.5  million  for  further  antisub- 
marine warfare  work. 

There  is  language  added  in  regard  to 
the  F-lllB,  the  Nav7  version  of  the 
TFX  aircraft,  that  no  funds  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  should  be  used,  but 
we  have  added  authority  to  procure  some 
long-lead-time  items  at  a  total  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  $7.8  million,  which  can  also 
be  used  in  the  Air  Force  version. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from 
some  of  their  decisions  and  the  House 
maintained  some  very  good  and  valid 
positions.  For  instance,  in  the  House 
version,  and  still  in  this  bill,  there  is  a 
provision  to  retain  45  B-52  aircraft 
which  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  had  pro- 
gramed for  phaseout  in  1967.  By  this 
action  we  are  telling  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  we  want  to  maintain  an 
active  B-52  fleet  of  600  units. 

Also  maintained  in  this  conference  re- 
port is  the  House  position  of  $55  million 
for  the  P-12  long-range  interceptor 
procurement  program. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  Si 53  million 
for  two  gas-turbine-powered  guided  mis- 
sile destroyers.  This  wa*  not  in  the 
House  bill  and  it  is  not  In  the  conference 
report.  By  doing  tills  we  are  telling  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Navy  that 
the  House  and  the  Senate  believe  In  a 
nuclear  Navy.  We  expect  them  to  go 
ahead  with  haste  in  supplying  the  Navy 
with  those  nuclear  ships  for  which  we 


have   appropriated   the   guided   missile 

frigates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  with  all  of  the  good 
that  is  in  this  conlterence  report,  the  mi- 
nority Members  of  this  conference  com- 
mittee found  it  necessary  to  object  and 
take  exception  to  amendments  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.  This  has  been  brought  to  your 
attention  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  conferees 
agreed  to  the  action  taken  by  the  other 
body  in  eliminating  from  the  bill  an 
amount  of  $569  mllUon  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  House  above  the  budget  re- 
quest for  pay  and  allowances  for  mili- 
tary personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

I  regret  this  action  was  taken.  The 
House  did  not  add  this  aunount  on  the 
basis  of  speculatioB  or  rumor  as  to  what 
our  personnel  level  might  be  later  in  the 
year.  It  was  added  so  that  a  specific 
number  of  added  personnel  already  In 
service  could  he  adequately.^ funded. 

The  defense  budfeet  was  submitted  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  that  our  total  mili- 
tary strength  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30,  1966,  would  be 
2.987,300.  But  as  June  30  approached  it 
was  known  that  the  figure  was  way  low. 
It  was  estimated  that  by  June  30  our 
militar>'  manjx>wer  would  have  risen  by 
an  amount  of  108,400,  to  a  total  of  3,095,- 
700.  In  other  words,  we  knew  at  that 
time  that  the  figure  on  which  the  per- 
sonnel budget  request  was  based  was  low 
and  it  was  to  t^e  care  of  the  increase 
that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  al- 
mo.st  3  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  added  the  $569  million  for  person- 
nel. 

Various  reasons  are  now  advanced  for 
eliminating  these  needed  funds  to  sup- 
port oui-  additional  personnel  strength, 
and  the  most  outstanding  feature  of 
them  seems  to  be  they  are  essentially 
without  merit. 

It  IS  said  that  the  additional  funds  were 
not  budgeted  and  were  not  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  is  true 
but  the  point  is  that  they  should  have 
been.  The  Secretarj-  knew  what  our  esti- 
mated strength  was  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  Department  even  put 
out  a  press  release  on  July  26  giving  the 
military  strength  at  3,093,356.  He  knew 
the  figure  had  risen  substantially  over  the 
amount  on  which  ttie  budget  was  based. 
There  was  ample  time  to  submit  a  budget 
amendment  to  reflect  this  Increase  but 
tliis  was  not  done. 

The  argument  is  advanced  to  the  ef- 
fect that  though  there  probably  will  be 
a  further  buildup  In  the  forces  during 
the  year,  it  is  at  this  time  difficult  to  give 
the  exact  amount  of  additional  funds 
needed  to  support  those  forces.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  addition  of  $568 
million  funds  was  not  predicated  on  any 
sort  of  estimate  as  to  how  much  addi- 
tional buildup  we  will  need  over  and 
above  those  who  were  in  service  on  June 
30,  1966.  Nor  was  the  addition  intended 
to  fund  such  a  buildup.  The  amount 
was  to  cover  personnel  known  to  be  in 
service  at  the  time  we  acted  on  the  bill, 
so  that  we  would  not  be  providing  funds 
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for  pay  and  allowances  on  the  baslB  of 
the  earlier  estimates  which  turned  out  to 
be  far  too  small. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  haa  stated. 
It  Is  said,  that  It  has  adequate  authority 
under  section  612  of  the  bill  to  support 
any  increase  in  strength. 

Two  basic  things  need  to  be  said  about 
that.  Though  section  612  gives  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  broad  authority 
under  which  spending  for  additional 
personnel  Is  possible,  it  is  highly  inad- 
visable. In  my  view,  to  encourage  or  con- 
done this  type  of  financing  for  it  makes 
meanmgless  the  appropriations  process. 
The  other  thing  is  to  reiterate  we  are  not 
talking  about  any  necessary  future  in- 
crease In  strength.  The  $569  million 
was  to  apply  to  men  already  in  service. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  provide  for 
our  defense  needs  ln.an  adequate,  timely 
and  responsible  manner.  We  should 
not  condone  fiscal  Juggling  of  this  kind 
when  the  obvious  reason  is  to  attempt  to 
hold  down  the  budget  figure,  apparently 
to  have  It  look  as  if  the  the  war  is  not 
costing  as  much  as  It  Is.  Then  if  we 
multiply  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion and  the  added  costs  that  are  neces- 
sary in  the  E>epartment  of  Defense,  we 
come  to  a  figure  that  is  pretty  substan- 
tial. 

I  noticed  my  chairman  used  the  figure 
of  from  $5  Ulllon  to  )15  blUlon  as  a 
possible  suppSmental  for  the  Vietnam 
war.  That  Is  a  pretty  big  spread.  In 
my  estimation  it  will  be  at  least  that. 

This  Is  the  time  to  face  up  to  the  Issue. 
I  believe  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  get  this  infor- 
mation to  us  before  we  adjourn  this 
Congress,  so  that  the  American  people 
will  be  fully  aware  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  secure  and  adequate  defense 
of  our  country  and  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  have  had  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  amendment  which  will 
be  submitted  later,  which  is  now  in  dis- 
agreement, but  I  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report. 

The  first  vote  we  shall  have  this  after- 
noon will  be  on  the  conference  report 
which  covers  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bUl  amounting  to  over  $58 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  conference  report 
does  nothing  else,  it  points  up  how  vi- 
tally needed  is  the  establishment  of  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  on  defense 
which  the  minority  members  of  this 
committee  have  called  for  in  their  addi- 
tional views  to  the  fiscal  1967  committee 
report  on  this  bllL 

The  action  of  the  ccmf  erees  in  several 
important  areas  including  the  Manned 
Orbital  Laboratory,  the  additional  nu- 
clear frigates,  the  Increase  for  antisub- 
marine warfare  and  the  submergence 
Itrogram,  the  retention  of  the  45  B-52's 
which  the  Secretary  intended  to  moth- 
ball, and  several  other  actions  point  up 
the  vast  gul^that  exists  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  legislative  with 


regard  to  the  future  dofense  needs  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  Itself  in 
this  conference  report  and  in  Its  many 
other  actions  dealing  vlth  the  future  de- 
fense of  our  country  has  provided  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  need  for  the  early 
establishment  of  a  blue-ribbon  commis- 
sion on  defense  and  I  hope  that  all 
Members  of  this  bod^  will  Join  me  in 
supporting  such  a  commission. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  every 
Member  of  this  HouBe  to  realize  this 
afternoon,  however,  that  this  is  but  the 
first  installment  on  dtf ense  spending  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  funded  in  this 
bill  at  a  level  of  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  month.  But  the  actual  spending 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  now  gone  to 
the  point  where  it  is  running  at  a  rate  of 
almost  $2.5  billion  a  month.  This 
means  that  there  Is  a  gap  which  exists 
between  the  funding  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  spending  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  that  amounts  to  approximately 
$1  billion  a  month. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest 
Indictments  which  can  be  made  of  the 
McNamara  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  of  the  administra- 
tion today  is  its  unwillingness  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  the  costs  are  so 
far  as  funding  the  war  Is  concerned. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  would  be  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices needed  to  pay  for  the  war  costs 
on  a  going  and  current  basis,  but  the 
philosophy  of  this  administration  seems 
to  be:  "No;  wait  until  the  Congress  is 
on  down  the  road ;  wait  until  all  the  pro- 
grams have  passed— the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  all  the  new  epending  propossds 
so  far  as  the  dome«tic  scene  is  con- 
cerned— and  then  come  back  at  a  later 
date,  after  all  these  programs  have  been 
funded,  knowing  full  well  that  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  meet  those  costs,  to 
finance  the  Department  of  Defense." 

We  know  what  happened  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  We  went  along  and  funded  all 
the  new  domestic  spending  programs  of 
the  Great  Society,  some  $5  billion  worth 
of  new  spending  programs,  which  were 
given  great  priority,  ae  to  which  all  sorts 
of  work  was  done  b:^the  White  House 
and  the  legislative  liaison  people  work- 
ing in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  give  these  programs  top 
priority.  Yet,  not  a  single  dollar  was 
put  in  the  1966  defense  appropriation 
bill  to  fund  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 
Then  along  came  th«  supplemental  re- 
quests, three  supplemental  requests  to- 
taling more  than  $14.5  billion.  But  for 
most  of  this  they  waited  until  January, 
before  the  Congress  was  given  the  true 
cost  figures  on  the  war  effort. 

Now  the  same  thing  is  betog  done  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  Not  only  are  we  not 
including  the  money  to  fund  the  men  on 
board  today  m  the  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force,  smd  the  Marine  Corps — the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  in  his  opening 
statement  admitted  we  were  under- 
funding  pay  and  allovances  for  the  men 
currently  In  the  serTice  by  more  than 
$500  million  at  the  present  time — but 
also  we  are  not  including  a  single  dollar 
for  the  pay  increase. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congre« 
should  be  sophisticated  enough  and  the 
Congress  should  have  enough  trust  In 
the  American  people  to  let  them  know 
what  these  costs  are  so  that  we  can  give 
priorities  in  the  appropriation  of  fundj 
to  the  programs  that  should  be  funded 
at  a  priority  level.  At  no  time  ki  the 
history  of  our  country  have  we  not  put 
the  funding  of  defense  efforts  in  time  of 
war  at  the  highest  priority  level. 

Over  in  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
the  present  time  the  services  have  gotten 
together  their  requests  on  what  Is 
needed  to  complete  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
requests  of  the  services  at  the  present 
time  run  over  $14  billion  in  addition  to 
the  amoimt  of  money  included  in  this 
conference  report.  I  say  to  you  they 
will  probably  be  even  higher  when  that 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  comes 
before  this  Congress  in  Januaryv  It  is 
going   to   be  postponed  until  January. 

This  idea  of  following  a  policy  of  flght-^ 
ing  now'  but  financing  later  is  not  good 
for  America  and  it  is  not  being  honest 
with  the  American  people.  They  should 
be  told  the  costs  of  this  war  so  that  the 
Congress  can  establish  a  better  sense  of 
priorities  on  the  use  of  Federal  revenues 
at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Merely  by  delaying  once 
again,  as  we  did  in  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
financing  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  this  subterfuge  of  using  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  coming  be- 
fore us  again  in  January;  we  are  not 
being  honest  with  our  constituents;  we 
are  using  deception  upon  the  American 
taxpayer;  and  we  are  not  fully  meeting 
our  obligations  to  the  fighting  men  who 
have  been  assigned  to  Vietnam  by  our 
Conrunander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  use  a  little  truth  in  budgeting  and  to 
abandon  this  philosophy  of  fighting  now 
and  financing  later  as  far  as  the  Viet- 
namese war  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  383,  nays  1,  not  voting  48,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  241] 

YEAS— 383 

Bolton 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.  Jr. 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
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AbbUt 

Asplnall 

Aberuetby 

Ayres 

Adair 

Bandstra 

Adams 

Barrett 

Addabbo 

Bates 

Albert 

Baitln 

Anderson,  ni. 

Beckwortti 

Anderson, 

Belcher 

Tenn. 

Bell 

Andrews, 

Bennett 

George  W. 

Berry 

Andrews, 

Brtta 

N.  E>ak. 

Bingham 

Annunzlo 

Blatnlk 

Arends 

Boggs 

Asbbrook 

Boland 

Ashley 

BoUlng 

CsbeU 

CahUl 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
aawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
aevenger 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
CQnte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Connan 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donobue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn, 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La, 
Ellsworth 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo, 
Everett 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Parnsley 
Pamum 
Pascell 
Pelghan 
Plndley 
Pino 
Plsher 
Plood 
Pogarty 
Foley 

Pord,  Gerald  R 
Pord, 

WUliam  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prelinghuvsen 
Priedel 
Pulton,  Pa 
Pulton,  Tenn, 
Puqu.i 
Gallagher 
Gartnatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Qlalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
GllUgan 
^nzalez 
Goodeli 
Qrabowski 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa 
Grelgg 
Orlder 
Grtfflths 
Gross 
Grove  r 
Gubser 
Qurney 


Ha^n,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

La n gen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


NeLsen 

Nix 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Hars,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn, 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

PuclDskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Raid.  N.Y. 

Retfel 

Rcinecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberta 

Roblsoa 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Bikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

StUllvan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomjjson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Turin  ey 

Tuppwr 

Ddall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 


Vanlk 
vigor!  to 
Vivian 
Waggonner 
Waldle 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 
Watklns 
Wataon 


Watts 
Whalley 
White,  Tex. 
Whltener 
Whlttrn 
WldnaU 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 

NAYS— 1 
Brown,  Calif. 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 48 


Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Broomfleld 
Callaway 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Craley 
Cramer 
Dipgs 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 

Hagan,  Ga. 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey,  Ind, 
Harvey,  Mich. 


Hungate 

Keogh 

King.  N.Y. 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Murray 

O'Brien 

Rcuss 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rooney,  NY, 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Thomas 

Toll 

Tuten 

Walker.  Miss. 

Weltner 

W-hlte,  Idaho 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Zablockl 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk   annoimced    the    following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr,  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Wmia  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Ashmore  with  Mr,  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr,  Shipley  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.   Moeller  with  Mr.  Long  of   Louisiana. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Scott. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  3.  line  23. 
Insert:  ":  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  until 
June  30,  1968.  the  President  may  order  any 
member  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed 
force,  who  has  not  served  on  active  duty 
other  than  for  training,  to  active  duty  for 
not  more  than  twenty-four  consecutive 
months  less  the  number  of  months  such 
member  has  previously  served  on  active  duty 
for  training:  Provided  further,  That  In  order 
to  achieve  fair  treatment  as  between  mem- 
bers  In  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  being  con- 
sidered for  active  duty  under  this  section 
consideration  shall  be  given  to — 
"(a)  family  responsibilities:  and 
"(b)  employment  necessary  to  maintain  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  Interest." 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat«  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  at  the  end 


thereof,  add  tJie  following  provlao:  ":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  In  selecting  Indlvlduala 
to  be  called  to  active  fluty  under  this  author- 
ity consideration  sHall  be  given  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Identity  and  maintenance 
of  Individual  units  of  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents". 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Mr.  SncEs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BocGs) .  The  gentleman  from  Florida  la 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  unquestion- 
ably this  is  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bin.  but  It  Is  not  of  the  choosing 
of  the  House  or  the  House  committee  or 
the  conferees.  The  action  of  the  Senate 
has  produced  a  situation  which  is  un- 
avoidable and  we  have  to  accept  it  and 
face  up  to  it  on  that  basis.  Very  prob- 
ably this  is  the  meet  controversial  item 
hi  the  bill.  That  te  why  I  have  waited 
to  speak  on  this  and  have  not  commented 
on  the  conference  report  as  a  whole. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Mahon],  in  htis  usual  outstanding 
msuiner,  gave  an  excellent  summation 
of  the  results  of  the  conference. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment 
has  to  do  with  the  availability  of  the 
Reserves  for  service  at  this  time  as  indi- 
viduals. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anyone  who 
questions  the  fact  that  the  Reserves 
could  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
war  effort  In  Vietnam.  There  has  been 
a  very  real  need  for  them  as  Individuals, 
and  as  units,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
transportation,  conctructlon,  and  logis- 
tics.   But  that  Is  another  story. 

Despite  the  need  for  the  Reserves  In 
this  warV  under  the  groimd  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Pentagon  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  use  them.  They  can  only  be 
used  at  the  present  after  the  declara- 
tion of  a  national  emergency  or  in  case 
the  Congress  passes  a  resolution  empow- 
ering the  President  to  use  them,  as  was 
done  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
and  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  or  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  volimteer  for  ex- 
tended active  duty. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russell  amend- 
ment provides  a  different  approach  to 
this  situation,  by  making  available  with- 
out the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, or  a  special  resolution  by  the 
Congress,  the  serviees  of  nonprlor  serv- 
ice individuals,  but  not  of  units  as  such. 
The  President  would  be  enabled  to  call 
individuals,  but  not  units. 

The  amendment  simply  seeks  to 
broaden  the  pool  of  manpower  and  to  as- 
sure that  men — young  men — who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  danger  areas  may  be 
called  and  thus  miaimize  the  use  of  the 
Reserves  as  a  haven  to  avoid  service  in 
possible  danger  areas,  in  case  that  haa 
been  done. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russell  amend- 
ment is  laudable  for  Its  objective.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  agreed  on  that.  But  some 
of  us  have  apprehension  about  the  poe- 
siblllty  of  abuses  under  the  powers  which 
are  bestowed. 

The  House  conferees  sought  In  the  con- 
ference to  spell  out  more  specifically  the 
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manner  in  which  the  Rtuaell  amend- 
ment would  be  applied.  In  particular,  we 
sought  to  SkViAd  the  stripping  away  of 
manpower  from  units  so  that  their  ef- 
fectiveness for  later  use.  if  they  should 
later  be  required,  should  not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  plainer  words,  we 
would  want  to  Insure  that  the  Russell 
amendment  could  not  be  used  to  bring 
about  the  decimation  of  the  Reserves  and 
acccMnplish  the  merger  which  Congress 
Itself  thus  far  has  specifically  rejected. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped 
for  stronger  and  more  specific  language 
than  that  which  is  now  pending  before 
US.  And  I  sought  to  obtain  it.  Never- 
theless, I  feel  that  if  we  can  have  a 
clarification  of  the  intended  meaning  of 
this  language — words  can  be  read  in  dif- 
ferent ways — may  be  interpreted  in  dif- 
ferent ways — but  if  we  'can  spell  out  tox 
day  In  the  debate  what  these  words  ar§ 
intended  to  mean  and  what  the  con- 
ferees expect  to  be  done  under  the  pow- 
ers granted  by  these  words,  then  I  be- 
lieve we-  will  have  come  a  considerable 
way  toward  clarif^iig  the  problems 
which  exist  in  the  mmd  of  the  Members 
present  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  it  can 
be  brought  out  now  that  the  conferees 
are  in  agreement  to  the  effect  that  this 
language  is  meant  to  Insure  that  the 
identity  and  the  effectiveness  of  individ- 
ual units  for  each  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents  are  to  be  preserved. 

If  I  may.  I  AaSl  ask  the  distlngiiished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  M&hon],  whether 
It  is  the  understanding  and  intent  of  the 
ctmferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
this  language  says  the  identity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  individual  units  of  Reserve 
components  wlU  be  maintained  and  not 
decimated  and  destroyed?  Will  the  gen- 
tleman give  the  House  his  assurance  on 
that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
clear  understanding,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  conferees,  that  this  is  permissive 
language  which  would  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Anned  Forces,  an  opportu- 
nity to  call  up  individual  reservists,  and 
is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  permit 
decimation  of  the  Reserves.  The  Re- 
serves should  not  be  decimated. 

I  certainly  want  the  Rkcord  to  clearly 
show  that  there  certainly  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  gentleman  I  think  is 
well  aware  of  this — to  decimate  these 
Reserve  units. 

We  have  been  fighting  battles  for  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  for 
years.  We  put  a  personnel  13oor  In  this 
bill  which  must  be  maintained.  The 
decimation  of  the  Reserve  units  is  cer- 
tainly not  intended  here. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  this 
amendment  did  not  have  its  beginning 
in  the  Pentagon.  It  had  its  beginning 
in  the  other  body.  I  checked  this  very 
carefully.  It  was  not  sought  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  but  ft  was  proposed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  other  body  In  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  8TKE8.  Would  my  distinguished 
chairman  further  agree  with  me  that  it 
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is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  this 
language  not  be  used  under  any  circum- 
stances to  effect  a  merger  of  the  Reserve 
components  and  the  Katlonal  Guard? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. A  merger  would  certainly  be  a  dis- 
tortion and  a  perversion  of  the  Intent 
of  the  House  conferees.  I  certainly 
would  be  in  violent  opposition  to  any 
construction  that  would  mean  the  merg- 
er of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve units. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  this  language 
which  would  in  any  way  permit  or  other- 
wise bring  about  a  merger. 

So  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  is  that  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man with  respect  to  his  last  statement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Then  ft  would  be  my  hope 
and  expectation  and  I  trust  that  of  the 
other  conferees  that  under  this  language 
the  Identity  and  etectlveness  of  the 
individual  units  shall  be  maintained. 

wm  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  language 
itself  is  about  as  clear  as  it  can  be 
made.  We  say  that  If  the  President,  in 
this  permissive  legi«latlon.  decides  in 
the  Nation's  interest,  to  call  up  some  in- 
dividual reservists,  then,  and  I  quote; 

That  In  selecting  Intilvlduals  to  be  called 
to  active  duty  under  tfcls  authority  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  the  preservation  of 
the  identity  and  malntienance  of  Individual 
units  of  the  Reserve  components. 

Of  course,  if  you  take  one  man  out  of 
a  Reserve  unit,  you  Would  to  some  ex- 
tent— some  immeasurable  extent — im- 
pair the  efBciency  of  the  unit. 

It  could  be  that  in  some  isolated  cases 
that  there  would  be  some  impairment, 
of  course,  but  generally  speaking  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  any  serloiis  im- 
pairment of  the.se  units.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  them  destroyed  or  decimated. 
I  think  that  is  the  committee's  view. 

It  is  the  clear  intent,  so  far  as  I  can 
tell,  of  both  bodies  to  maintain  the  indi- 
vidual units  in  the  moet  favorable  and  in 
the  best  way  it  can  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  that  ihight  arise  if  the 
authority  were  to  be  exercised. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  ^eaker,  I  think  the 
House  should  be  reminded  that  we  are 
actually  talking  about  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people.  Most  of  the  furor  is 
about  the  133.000  young  men  with  no 
prior  service  who  have  volunteered  for 
the  Reserves  but  for  whom  no  training 
space  has  been  available.  In  contrast 
there  is  still  a  civilian  pool  of  several 
mUIion  young  men.  It  is  that  great 
civilian  pool  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
depend  upon  for  most  of  the  additional 
men  needed  to  carry  on  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Sotith  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
are  in  this  position.  We  find  ourselves 
In  a  dilemma,  and  the  only  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  act  on  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Texa*  has  proposed  with 
the  hope,  not  with  the  assurance,  but 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  Guard  aftd  of  the  Reserve. 
That  is  how  simple  It  Is.  You  should  not 
vote  for  this.  You  may  be  sorry.  Re- 
gardless of  what  the  distinguished  gen- 


tleman hopes  may  be  the  situation  thij 
could  haunt  you  in  the  days  to  come 
When  I  am  recognized,  I  intend  to  pre- 
sent what  our  committee  is  doing  on  tliis 
question,  and  I  tliink  it  will  be  clear 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  comment  briefly 
on  what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  said  and,  as  he 
well  knows.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
and  greatest  respect  for  him.  I  do  feel 
that  we  are  now  trying  to  clarify  this 
language  and  spell  out  its  terms  and  nail 
the  matter  down  in  the  Record  of  the 
House  to  the  point  that  we  will  know 
specifically  what  is  intended.  Then  we 
can  vote  for  the  amendment  if  the  as- 
surance we  are  receiving  here  is  adequate 
for  our  purposes.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  contributed  toward  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees on  this  bill,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  posed 
by  my  colleague  from  Florida  is  "Yes." 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  so  imderstood  it. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  that  any  action  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  might  take  coming  sub- 
sequent to  action  on  tills  bill  would  re- 
place this  bill.  As  a  result  of  that,  this 
matter  would  rest  in  his  hands.  The 
action  here  wotild  be  merely  a  holding 
together  of  the  situation  until  such  time 
as  the  legislative  committees  act.  I 
would  repeat  again  that,  speaking  for 
myself,  it  is  my  impression  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  conferees  understood 
this  amendment  to  mean  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  said  it  does. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  fall  to  under- 
stand how  this  is  going  to  accomplish 
very  much.  As  I  understand,  the  Defense 
IDepartment  is  required  to  maintain  a 
mniimum  number  of  men  in  the  Reserves 
and  in  the  Guard.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIKES.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  under  the  authority  of  this  bill, 
removes  people  from  the  Reserves  and 
Guard  and  places  them  on  active  duty, 
wiU  not  other  men  have  to  replace  them 
in  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
making  an  important  and  valid  point.  It 
is  true  that  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  spells  out  that  there  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  organized  Reserves  an  av- 
erage strength  of  260.000  men  and  in  the 
National  Guard  an  average  strength  of 
380,000  men. 

If  these  numbers  should  be  reduced, 
there  will  be  an  obligation— a  require- 
ment under  the  law — to  recruit  others  to 
replace  them. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Then  I  fail  to 
understand  how  this  can  have  any  sig- 
nificance as  far  as  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense  is  concerned.  What  it  is  going  to 
do  is  to  funnel  through  the  Reserves  and 
Guards  people  who  probably  normally 
would  go  directly  through  the  draft  or 
through  enlistments  and  otherwise.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  accomplishes  anytlung  as 
far  as  the  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  It  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  there  is  a  bill  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  amendment  pending 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee?  And, 
if  so.  is  It  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  that  bill  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  not  an  authority  on 
the  actions  of  the  House  Anned  Services 
Committee.  However,  there  is  such  a 
bill.  It  is  called  the  Reserve  bill  of 
rights.  It  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HeeertI.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  process  of 
being  prepared  for  transmittal  to  the 
House  floor.  I  certainly  hope  that  action 
will  be  taken  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress.  I  consider  it  an  impoi-tant 
bill. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to 
get  a  definite  answer  on  that  question  at 
this  time':' 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  In 
response  to  the  inquiry  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  our  commit- 
tee plans  to  report  out  this  bill  I  would 
suspect  about  Monday,  if  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  our  legislative 
responsibilities  and  if  the  Members  do 
not  abrogate  our  own  responsibility  and 
encroach  on  our  jurisdiction,  we  plan  to 
do  exactly  that.  When  I  will  have  gained 
the  floor,  I  will  make  this  plain  to 
everybody. 

Mr.  Hebert  is  itching  to  report  out  a 
bill,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  repeating. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  should  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  action  which  is  being  taken 
today  will  not  preclude  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  from  reporting  out  such 
a  bill  to  the  House  floor  or  the  House 
from  acting  on  the  bill.  I  hope  the  bill 
Till  be  reported  out.  I  consider  it  a  very 
good  one. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Br.ayI. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  the 
Anned  Services  Committee  does  have, 
and  we  have  passed  out  from  the  sub- 
committee, such  a  bill.  It  is  in  the  full 
committee.  I  thought  It  was  voted  out 
today.  It  will  be  voted  out  of  the  full 
committee  probably  on  Monday. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  many 
nme.s  has  asked  Secretary  McNamara 
to  call  up  the  Reser\-es.  We  have  offered 
to  bring  in  legislation  any  time  he 
«^anted  it.  Each  time  he  said  "no " 
Anyone  who  believes  Secretary  Mc- 
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Namara  is  not  beliind  this  bill  today  is 
naive.  I  have  been  on  this  Reserve  Sub- 
committee for  14  years.  Secretarj'  Mc- 
Namara has  done  everything  he  can  to 
destroy  the  Reser\-es. 

Let  us  go  back  to  pre\ious  Resei^e 
legislation.  In  1962.  Secretar\'  Mc- 
Namara eliminated,  as  I  recall,  four  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  and  seven  Reserve 
divisions.  He  took  it  up  with  us.  We 
objected,  but  finally  we  agreed.  Again 
in  1964  McNamara  eliminated  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Reserve  National  Guard  units. 
Then  he  announced,  in  effect,  that  he 
could  do  away  with  all  the  Reserves  and 
Congress  could  not  do  anything  about  it. 
He  found  out  he  could  not  do  it.  It 
took  Congressional  action. 

The  committee,  after  lengthy  hear- 
ings, turned  down  by  a  vote  of  37  to  1 
what  he  was  trying  to  do— that  is  elimi- 
nate the  organized  Reserves.  Then  he 
went  ahead  and,  time  after  time,  he  re- 
fused to  even  ask  for  money  for  the 
units.  For  reasons  of  wliich  I  am  not 
certain,  Secietary  McNamara  means  to 
destroy  the  Reserves.    Maybe  he  is  right. 

1  do  not  think  so. 

This  bill  gives  him  the  right  to  go  into 
any  unit  in  the  United  States,  Guard  or 
Rcsene — and  the  Members  who  are  in- 
terested in  States  rights  should  remem- 
ber this — and  take  anyone  he  pleases. 
He  has  made  sarcastic  remarks  about 
how  Reserves  are  attempting  to  get  out 
of  service.  That  is  not  true.  No  one 
has  ever  destroyed  the  morale  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  as  has  Sec- 
retarj- McNamara.  Why,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain.    1 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 

2  more  minutes?  No  more  time,  tlien? 
OK. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rn'ERS]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  committee  met  tliis  morn- 
ing and  repudiated  this  Senate  amend- 
ment. This  is  bad  legislation.  Tliis 
could  not  happen  on  our  side  of  the 
House,  with  me,  because  I  am  not  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee.  as  is  the 
chairman  in  the  other  body. 

This  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  as  the  distingiushed  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  told 
you.  It  should  be  rejected.  Why  should 
it  be  rejected? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  believe  I  said 
it  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No. 
I  said  the  gentleman  said  it  was  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  say  it 
should  be  rejected. 

I  say  again,  it  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  BRAY.  Dl*  not  the  chairman  at- 
tempt to  get  the  conferees  to  put  in  the 
bill  that  they  brought  over  from  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  a  pro- 
vision that  he  could  call  any  reservist 
who  was  not  in  a  regular  unit,  but  if  the 
reservist  were  performing  In  a  regular 
and  established  «nit  he  could  not  de- 
stroy that  imit?  Did  the  chairman  not 
try  to  get  them  to  bring  out  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  I 
tried  a  lot  of  things.   I  wanted  to  do  that. 

Mr  BRAY.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  Secretary'  McNamara,  judging 
from  his  experience  over  tihe  years  serv- 
ing on  the  commJttee,  would  respect  the 
integrity  of  these  Reserve  units,  If  it 
is  not  absolutely  nailed  down?  Can  the 
gentleman  say  "yeB"  or  "no"? 

Mr.  RWERS  Of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  would  not. 

Mr.  BRAY.  He  would  not.  Surely  he 
would  not. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
There  are  two  reason  why  we  should 
tiun  this  dovm. 

If  our  committee  had  been  derelict  in 
its  responsibility  then  the  finger  could  be 
pointed  at  us.  but  we  probably  have  re- 
ported out  more  legislation  than  any 
other  committee  in  the  Congress,  or  per- 
haps more  than  has  ever  been  re|X)rted  in 
its  historj'. 

We  have  met  with  the  chairman's  top 
man  on  the  other  committee.  Senator 
Stennis.  The  gantleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  H^bertI,  has  met  with  him. 
We  have  worked  out  a  bill  together. 

We  are  now  ready  to  report  out  a  bill. 
We  would  have  reported  It  this  morning, 
but  we  wanted  to  see  how  this  came  out, 
so  that  we  could  govern  ourselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2  is  that  this  can  destroy  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserve.  Make  no  bones 
about  it. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Now  a  person 
can  join  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve,  take 
6  months'  training,  and  imder  contract 
go  into  the  Active  Reserve.  If  we  abro- 
gate that  by  this,  nobody  will  join  the 
Guard  or  the  Reserve.  What  will  hap- 
pen then? 

We  need  the  Guard  now  at  Cicero,  El. 
What  would  happen  if  it  were  de- 
stroyed? 

Tlie  Adjutants  General  of  the  United 
States  are  against  this  amendment.  I 
repeat,  the  AdjiAants  General  of  the 
United  States  are  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  the  gentleman 
from  Ijouisiana  [Mr.  Hebert],  has  an 
agreement  with  tihe  other  side  that  we 
report  a  bill  according  to  our  agreement, 
which  will  take  Into  consideration  this 
matter.  It  will  embrace  what  we  are 
after. 

Give  us  the  opportunity  to  do  this, 
based  on  our  reconl.  We  will  have  a  bill. 
We  are  net  sitting  down. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  RR'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee reports  a  bill  dealing  vrtth  this 
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Impartent  wlUect,  will  the  gentleman  not 
Mk  the  Rules  Cooimlttee  to  give  us  at 
least  a  few  boun  of  debate,  since  it  In- 
Tolves  pertiape  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
wm  certalzily  do  that. 

Let  me  say  that  we  must  remember 
we  do  not  have  space  to  train  these  peo- 
^       Vie.   Moreover,  we  do  not  have  the  train- 
ers to  train  them,  because  of  certain 
policies  down  the  street 

This  is  not  a  wise  move. 

Olve  our  committee  its  day  In  court. 
We  have  responded  to  the  requests  that 
have  been  made  of  us. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  amendment. 
This  is  not  good. 

Does  anyone  mean  to  say  that  the 
other  body  can  come  to  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  deliver  an  ulti- 
matum and  say  "Take  It  or  leave  it"? 
That  Is  not  comity. 

Some  of  the  Members  over  there  tried 
that  on  our  committee.  I  can  assure  the 
Members  they  did  not  get  anywhere,  be- 
cause we  went  over  there  as  coequals, 
not  as  subordinates. 

^Let  us  send  our  great  conferees  back 
and  say,  "We  will  go  no  further.  We  will 
work  this  out  with  you,  but  we  will  go  no 
further.  We  have  a  legislative  ccxnmlt- 
tee.  Let  the  legislative  c<xnmlttee  act. 
It  is  acting.  It  will  act.  We  will  not  per- 
mit this  sort  of  a  proposition,  which  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  Reserve  or  the 
Guard,  or  of  the  country." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    I 
take  this  brief  opportunity  to  support  the 
point  of  view  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  without  regard  to  the 
I  merits  or  demerits  of  this  smiendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  body 
.  undertaking  such  a  terribly  serious  ac- 
tion should  have  the  opportunity  of  full 
and  careful  debate.  This  to  my  mind 
'tea  completely  and  utterly  irresponsible 
way  to  imdertake  such  a  serious  thing 
as  to  call  up  the  Reserves. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
this  is  a  serious  thing. 
^  *  Bifr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  would  agree  with 
the  legislation  which  the  gentleman  will 
faring  forward  or  not,  but  at  least  there 
Will  be  the  opportunity  for  everyone  in 
this  body  to  hear  its  merits  and  demerits 
and  vote  accordingly  rather  than  to  do 
it  In  this  manner. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
you  have  my  assurance,  my  colleagues, 
that  this  bill  will  be  forthccmlns.  It 
should  have  full,  open,  and  free  discus- 
Arni.  Thte  la  a  vital  thing.  You  must 
remember  something  else  may  break  out 
in  the  world  and  we  will  need  the  Quard 
and  the  Reserve.  I  say  to  you.  So  this 
amendment  should  be  voted  down. 

I  applaud  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  for  trying  to  work  out  some- 
thing in  a  bad  situation.  And  it  Is  a 
bad  situation.  He  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  integrity  of.  the  committee  may 
be  maintained.  Let  us  go  by  law  and  do 
It  by  your  legltUtlve  committee.    If  you 


sue  going  to  do  business  in  this  way, 
then  abolish  the  committee.  Let  us  vote 
this  down  and  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  to  yield  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  wholeheartedly  with  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  may  I  ask  the 
chairman,  would  you  not  agree  that  this 
report  would  destroy  the  concept  of  Re- 
serve and  National  GKiard  unit  training; 
and.  second,  that  this  embodies  no  dec- 
laration of  emergency  powers  by  either 
the  Commander  in  Chief  or  the  Con- 
gress; and.  third,  it  utterly  destroys  the 
principle  of  separation  of  the  powers? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Why. 
of  course  it  does.  That  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mt.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  think  I  know  the  an- 
swer to  this  question,  but  I  want  to  be 
absolutely  sure  of  it.  Every  time  an 
emergency  arises  anfl  the  President  so 
declares,  then  these  people  are  all  put 
right  in.  They  are  all  immediately  in 
the  Army.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RIVEPIS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  see  If  I  understand  the  gentleman. 
If  the  President  declares  that  we  have  an 
emergency,  such  as  IJhe  last  one.  which 
expired  In  1953,  if  tha  President  declares 
a  new  emergency,  then  he  can  take  im- 
attached  members  and  put  them  on  ac- 
tive duty,  but  he  canaot.  without  declar- 
ing an  emergency,  take  these  people  In 
the  Reserve. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Under  his  emergency 
powers  can  he  not  call  up  the  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard  under  his  emer- 
gency powers? 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  no  emergency 
power  in  here. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  khow  there  is  not  in 
here,  tut  if  he  should  declare  an  emer- 
gency, which  the  President  has  the 
power  to  do.  then  he  does  not  need  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  He 
needs  some  legislation  with  respect  to 
certain  reservists. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  if  he  can 
help  us  out  here  In  our  efTorts  to  find  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  solution.  The 
commanding  general  of  the  Mirmesota 
National  Guard  advises  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate action  could  affect  91  percent  of  Min- 
nesota guardsmen. 

Many  of  us  who  do  not  serve  on  either 
the  Committee  on  Antied  Services  or  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
heard  two  phrases  us«d.  One  is  "133.000 
eligibles"  under  the  Russell  amendment. 
Also  we  have  heard  the  phrase  used  by 
the  chairman  of  tfce  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    "a    draft    haven."     Is 


there  any  guidance  for  the  Members  of 
this  body  on  the  question  of  what  portion 
of  the  133,000  eligibles  among  the  Re- 
serve and  Guard  forces  may  be  in  that 
category  out  of  an  alleged  desire  to  seek 
a  draft  haven? 

Mr.  RIVERS  or  South  Carolina.  We 
have  the  answer  to  that  problem  in  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  will 
yield  further,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Rivers  1  has  given  us  that  an- 
swer, because  that  is  the  sort  of  informa- 
tion which  we  ought  to  have  in  the  nor- 
mal legislative  process  in  order  to  make 
an  Intelligent  decision  upon  the  pending 
issue. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  why  we  should  vote  this 
thing  down,  because  our  bill— the  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  FMr.  Hebert] — out- 
lines step  by  step  what  should  be  done, 
and  protects  the  rights  of  the  individjals 
Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui.siana 
[Mr.  Hebert!  . 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that,  if  given  the  opportunity,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Senices  will  work 
its  will  in  this  legislative  field  and  in  this 
all-important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  distinguished 
chairman  suggested — the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RrvERsl — if  you  do  not  have  confidence 
in  your  legislative  committees,  then  let 
us  abolish  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  this  matter  and 
debating  and  having  an  understanding 
as  to  what  the  situation  is. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record,  and 
for  a  statement  of  fact,  I  was  prepared  to 
bring  this  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  coming  Monday  for  your 
consideration,  through  the  excellent  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  [Mr.  Smith],  who  agreed 
to  give  me  a  hearing  for  a  rule.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  going  to  ask  the  leader- 
ship to  schedule  the  bill  Monday  or  as 
close  thereto  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
something  that  is  fictional  or  hopeful. 
This  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has  been 
studying  this  proposition  for  over  a  year, 
and  at  the  suggestion,  I  may  say,  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  ad- 
mitted or  stated  in  the  last  conference 
report  that  this  was  a  legislative  matter, 
and  which  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  MahonI 
has  stated  again  today,  this  is  not  of  our 
malting.  The  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions cannot  be  blamed  for  this.  They 
were  confronted  with  a  fact  of  life  and 
they  got  out  of  it  as  well  as  they  could. 
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although  they  were  wUling  brides  and 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  giving  you  the  chance  to 
discuss  this  matter  in  full. 

We  only  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  allow  us  to  pursue  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  to  report  this  all-important 
bill  out,  which  has  now  under  considera- 
tion the  very  things  attempted  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  so-caUed  Russell 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  not  agree  with  the 
amendment;  I  may  agree  with  it. 

If  they  were  so  sincere  and  Intent  upon 
preserving  the  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard,  why  did  not  the  people  in  the 
other  body  accept  the  language  that  is 
in  our  bill  from  the  House  side?  It  would 
have  accomplished  what  they  want  to 
accomplish,  but  yet  protect  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said.  He  has  made  a  fair 
statement.  Was  the  intent — and  he  be- 
lieves it— that  there  is  no  merger  in- 
volved? But  the  minute  you  give  some 
people  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
permissive  authority,  you  have  given 
them  license  to  steal.  They  do  not  give 
one  tinker's  damn  about  what  we  think 
or  believe  if  they  want  to  do  something 
contrary  to  what  we  say  or  express  as 
being  our  intent. 

We  live  with  this  every  day.  We  are 
exposed  every  hour  of  the  day  to  this  and 
every  week  of  the  month. 

I  am  not  about  to  give  anybody  a  per- 
missive authority  that  does  not  carry 
through  the  complete  intent  of  this  body 
as  expressed  in  our  own  legislative  acts. 

You  know  me.  You  know  the  commit- 
tee. You  know  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. You  know  how  he  has  fought  and 
how  he  has  led  the  fight  this  year — for 
2  years  since  he  has  been  chairman — to 
recapture  for  this  body  some  of  the 
things  that  were  given  away  in  other 
years. 

You  know  how  he  stands.  We  have 
come  before  you  repeatedly  with  legisla- 
tion after  legislation  and  we  are  most 
grateful  that  you  have  accepted  what  we 
have  offered  to  you  in  the  good  faith  that 
we  presented  it  to  you. 

So  I  ask  you  today — all  I  ask  you  Is  to 
again  express  that  confidence  in  your 
own  legislative  committee  and  again  as- 
sure us  that  you  want  to  debate  this 
matter  and  then  you  want  to  know  the 
facts. 

They  mention  133.000  men — why  do 
not  they  train  them?  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  not  trained  them.  Bases 
are  beins?  closed  every  day  and  they  tell 
us  they  have  no  facilities  to  train  them. 

The  legislation  which  we  will  bring 
to  you  will  accomplish  everything  that 
they  have  attempted  to  accomplish  in 
this  amendment  and  more  in  an  omnibus 
biU— yes_in  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  Re- 
serves, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  B.\TES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to 
see  you  today  after  having  spent  27  years 
either  on  active  duty  or  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices. I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
here  at  great  length. 

When  I  first  went  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices, I  went  in  as  an  apprentice  seaman 
without  pay  and  you  cannot  get  any 
lower  than  that.  Today  I  am  a  captain 
in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

So  I  have  had  some  association  with 
this  problem  and  I  have  had  some  asso- 
ciation with  legislation  from  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  emi- 
nently correct  when  he  said  that  he  has 
some  apprehension  concerning  the  so- 
called  Russell  amendment.  He  said 
that  it  needs  clarification. 

My  mind  runs  back  about  10  years  ago 
when  on  this  floor  we  thought  we  under- 
stood a  certain  amendment.  But  the 
way  it  was  interpreted  downtown  would 
never  give  you  any  idea  whatsoever  that 
it  was  ever  considered  here  by  this  body. 

We  blame  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
we  blame  the  Supreme  Court  for  its 
actions — but  let  me  say  that  it  is  here 
in  the  Congress  that  the  responsibility 
rests  and  unless  we  exercise  our  respon- 
sibilities, we  have  no  one  else  to  blame. 

So  to  accept  this  amendment  that  has 
had  no  consideration  whatsoever  in  the 
other  body  is  dangerous.  Only  for  one- 
half  a  page  in  the  hearings  was  this  mat- 
ter even  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia — who  asked  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense what  he  thinks  about  the  recom- 
mendation that  he  made  here:  this  is 
what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said : 

I  do  not  believe  that  from  a  military 
jKslnt  of  view  It  would  be  wise  to  call  up  men 
from  Individual  units  even  though  It  might 
help  to  equalize  the  treatment  of  other  In- 
dividuals. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  said,  "I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  wise." 

So  here,  without  hearings  In  the  other 
body  and  without  any  testimony  at  all 
in  this  House,  we  are  about  ready  to  vote 
on  a  measure  that  could  prove  very 
damaging  to  the  National  Guard  and  to 
the  Reserves. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  National  Guard  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. What  does  he  say?  He  said 
the  Russell  amendment  would  permit  an 
individual  callup  of  approximately  75 
percent  of  our  officers  and  90  percent  of 
our  enhsted  personnel,  leaving  the  units 
completely  ineffective  either  for  war 
service  or  for  State  and  National  emer- 
gencies. 

The  reason  that  we  have  a  Reserve 
and  the  reason  that  we  have  the  Guard 
Is  so  that  we  can  use  them  when  the 
needs  of  the  time  and  service  dictate. 
We  cannot  prophesy  today,  committed 
as  we  are  in  southeast  Asia,  what  might 
happen  in  Berlin  or  what  might  happen 
in  North  Korea  if  the  Chinese  once  again 
decide  to  march.  WiU  a  skeleton  Na- 
tional Quard  or  a  Reserve,  decimated  by 
taking  out  individuals,  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  that  kind  of  force?  I  think 
the  answer  is  obvious. 

This  amendment  before  us  today  is 
dangerous.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  If  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  explanations  that  have 
been  made  here.  If  there  are  no  questions 
in  your  mind  concerning  the  implica- 
tions of  the  amendment,  if  you  think 
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everything  will  be  all  right,  then  vote  for 
it.  But.  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  find  that  I  am  duty  boimd  to  come  be- 
fore you  and  to  tell  you  that  it  has  dan- 
gerous impUcatlons  and  should  be  de- 
feated and  soundly  defeated  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MAHQ^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Gubser]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plead 
with  the  House  not  to  let  the  other  body 
back  us  one  step  further  into  a  major 
ground  war  in  Asia,  with  no  hearings,  no 
debate  and  the  appalllrig  degree  of  mis- 
understanding which  is  apparent  at  this 
moment. 

Authorizing  a  Reserve  callup  is  a  seri- 
ous step  that  should  be  taken.  If  it  is  to 
be  taken  at  all,  only  after  thorough  study 
ajid  truly  democratk;  debate.  Neither  of 
these  is  possible  under  the  parliamentary 
situation  of  the  moment. 

If  we  must  take  such  a  decisive  step 
toward  w^ar  as  calling  the  Reserves,  then 
Congress  should  debate  the  matter  on  a 
specific  resolution  written  for  that  single^ 
purpose.  It  does  not  belong  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

F^irthermore.  the  idea  of  raiding  mili- 
tarj'  units  which  are  already  below  au- 
thorized strength  and  further  weakening 
them  by  taking  individual  Reservists 
from  those  units  will  seriously  degrade 
the  Reserves  state  of  readiness. 

Our  military  strategy  and  Reserve 
policy  is  based  upon  the  unit  concept. 
Present  law  is  written  to  conform  with 
that  concept.  The  Russell  amendment 
repudiates  the  unit  concept  and  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  gives  us  no 
Ironclad  guarantee  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  unit  concept  will  be  preserved. 

If  the  Mahon  amendment  is  any  good 
at  all  and  if  it  does  gtiarantee  that  units 
will  not  be  disrupted,  then  the  Russell 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Mahon 
amendment,  would  do  practically  noth- 
ing that  is  not  poesible  under  present 
law. 

Under  present  law.  the  President  needs 
only  one  item  to  call  up  individual  re- 
servists not  attached  to  units — his  foim- 
tain  pen.  He  needs  only  to  sign  a  decla- 
ration of  national  emergency  and  then 
he  can  immediately  call  units  and  60,000 
individuals  who  are  not  attached  to  units 
at  this  moment. 

It  is  no  ariswer  to  say  that  calling  a 
few  helicopter  mechanics,  bakers,  coc^, 
or  machinegutmen  will  not  disrupt  a 
tuiit.  When  a  basic,  a  key,  and  vital 
skill  Is  surrendered  the  unit  concept  is 
disrupted  and  the  unit  Itself  is  disrupted. 
If  a  key  skill  or  military  operation  spe- 
cialty is  required  tn  the  active  service, 
then  it  is  required  in  Reserve  units  if 
they  are  to  be  worth  while. 

The  President  has  all  the  authority  he 
needs  under  present  law  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  WWte  House  responsi- 
bility to  be  shifted  to  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  emergency,  else  the  White 
House  would  have  called  it.  And.  if  an 
emergency  Is  declared,  then  there  Is  no 
need  for  this  amendment. 

The  recent  airlines  strike  was  prob- 
ably settled  becaiKe  a  Presidential  re- 
sponsibility was  shirked  and  it  appeared 
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Ithat  Congress  would  be  forced  to  as- 
sume It.  The  responsibility  for  declaring 
a  national  emergency  should  not  be 
shifted  from  the  man  who  has  that  con- 
stitutional duty  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

If  the  President  needs  and  wants  fur- 
ther authority  to  call  the  Reserves,  then 
let  him  ask  for  it  and,  when  he  does, 
let  us  debate  it  courageously  and 
straightforwardly,  in  a  truly  democratic 
fashion.  Let  us  not  allow  the  other  body 
to  back  us  one  step  cloeer  to  a  major 
ground  war  in  Asia. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

r  Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  objectives  as  outlined  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  I  find  myself  to- 
day in  a  very  difficult  position  because  I 
am  urging  the  House  to  support  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  the  Mahon  amend- 
ment attached  to  it.  I  fully  recognize  and 
completely  agree  that  this  amendment 
has  no  business  whatsoever  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
its  chairman,  and  its  members.  I  believe 
that  they  should  have  worked  on  this 
legislation  and  reported  a  bill. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  were  con- 
fronted in  a  conference  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  assure  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  your  conferees 
worked  diligently  and  as  hard  as  they 
possibly  could  to  come  out  of  the  con- 
ference with  an  amendment  that  we 
could  present  to  you  in  the  House  that 

"would  do  the  Job  that  we  were  con- 
fronted with  correctly  and^ without  Jeop- 
ardizing either  the  National  Quard  or 
the^leserve. 

We  were  up  against  an  adamant  Sen- 
ate position.  They  had  had  lengthy  de- 
bate in  the  other  body  on  the  question. 

llie  chairman  of  that  committee  and 
the  manager  of  that  floor  debate  assured 
US  that  over  his  long  career  in  this  legis- 
lative t)Ody  he  had  no  intent  and  would 
never  permit  the  Reserves  to  be  broken 
down  or  wrecked  by  any  amendment. 

~  So  as  we  went  through  a  long,  hard 
conference,  we  finally  came  to  an  agree- 
ment to  bring  back  to  the  House  the  best 
possible  way  to  do  a  Job  which  almost 
everybody  here  recognizes  must  be  done. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  tliis  bill.  We  have  been 
told  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  they 
are  going  to  issue  a  bill  suid  have  it  be- 
fore us  for  action.  We  can  still  do  that 
and.  support  this  amendment.  If  this 
amendment  Is  adopted  and  the  Armed 
Seiylces  Committee  comes  out  with  their 

'  bill,  it  takes  precedence  over  this  amend- 
ment 

Mt.  H±BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

B(r.  Lipscomb:   I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana- 
Mr.  HUBERT.     What  the  gentleman 
says  is  a  factual  statement. 

Tbe  facts  of  Ufe  are  that  If  we  do  not 
vote  this  amendment  down,  then  we  may 
have  no  opportunity  in  the  other  body  of 

'  considering  the  whole  bill.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  made  the  statement  to  the 
conferees  that  he  would  not  consider  any 


Reserve  legislation  this  year.  So,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  proposition  of  telling  us. 
This  is  going  to  be  done  this  way.  If  we 
do  not  vote  it  down,  then  we  will  have  no 
chance  of  putting  our  bill  up  to  the  other 
body  to  enact  a  complete  Reserve  bill 
which  is  adequate  and  on  which  hearings 
have  been  held,  and  ©n  which  a  year's 
work  has  Ijeen  put  in.  This  is  a  fact. 
The  statement  of  the  gentleman  makes  it 
all  the  more  important  that  we  vote  it 
down. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  recall  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  miaking  thtt  statement.  But 
I  do  recall  reading  the  hearings  conduct- 
ed by  the  Senate,  where  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  told  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee he  had  no  intention  of  calling  the 
Reserves  during  the  year  1967. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Sen- 
ate took  the  view  which  the  gentleman 
says  they  did — and  I  know  they  did,  be- 
cause they  were  adamant  that  they  were 
going  to  have  their  way — but  if  we  send 
this  bill  that  the  Houte  Armed  Services 
has  approved  up  here,  and  meanwhile  we 
have  approved  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ate has  added,  we  certainly  could  not  get 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  House  bill,  and 
EUiyone  who  believes  they  would  recon- 
sider is  certainly  naive.  Unless  we  turn 
down  the  amendment  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  the  Senate  has 
legislated  for  the  House  we  have  sur- 
rendered. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yidd  5  nainutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
ference which  we  had  with  the  Senate,  it 
was  made  very  clear  to  the  House  con- 
ferees that  the  Senate  would  remain 
adamant  in  its  position  as  far  as  the 
Russell  amendment  was  concerned. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  House  that  the  problem  which  we 
face  today  has  been  a  problem  that  has 
been  with  this  Congress  for  8  years. 

In  the  Eisenhower  administration  as 
well  as  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  decided  to  establish  manda- 
tory ceilings  as  far  as  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  were  concemtd.  This  was  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriations  bill.  We  de- 
cided at  that  time,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  tiie  Appropriations 
Committee  to  legislate  in  the  area  of 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  legislation. 

Why  was  this  woiflced  out  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  to  leg- 
islate in  this  field?  The  only  way  in  the 
last  2  years  that  the  merger  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  could  be 
stopped  was  for  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  tie  up  the  funds  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  Re- 
serve and  for  the  National  Guard. 

This  legislating  wae  done  on  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill  for 
the  past  8  years,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Why? 


For  the  past  2  years  because  it  was  the 
only  manner  in  which  the  merger  could 
be  postponed. 

Now,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
has  taken  this  language  to  mean  that  he 
must  take  people  into  the  Reserve  and 
the  National  Guard  units  whether  he 
trained  them  or  not,  and  he  has  made  a 
mockery  out  of  the  use  of  this  language, 
because  he  has  taken  in  133,000  who  have 
not  had  a  single  day  of  active  duty  train- 
ing. 

What  does  this  mean?  This  means 
that  when  these  positions  opened  up  be- 
cause of  the  mandatory  language  writ- 
ten into  the  appropriation  acts  for  the 
past  8  years  he  had  to  fill  those  particu- 
lar billets,  and  by  evading  or  avoiding  the 
law  these  people  were  not  taken  In  for 
training  service  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  have  not  been  trained,  and 
have  not  had  a  single  day  of  active  duty. 

The  Russell  amendment  is  aimed  at 
those  individuals  who  do  not  in  their 
whole  service  record  have  a  single  day  of 
active  duty  service. 

The  Mahon  addition  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  every  National 
Guard  unit  and  of  every  Reserve  unit  In 
the  United  States.  The  Mahon  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  order  to  protect 
that  integrity. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SncES],  that  if  the  integrity  ol 
those  units  is  not  respected  then  this  will 
be  a  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Mahon 
amendment,  and  I  believe  that  should  be 
made  clear  in  this  debate  today. 

Mr.  HfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  am  sure  he  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  with  the  House  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  agreed 
that  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
was  proper.  This  was  an  escape,  at  a 
lime  when  we  had  to  have  an  interim 
act  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  got  into  this  legislating  in  the 
area  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
not  by  choice.  We  do  not  want  to  legis- 
late In  this  field,  but  there  was  no  legis- 
lation for  8  years  in  this  field,  and  we  had 
to  take  that  action. 

Mr.  hMtbERT.  The  merger  situation 
came  up  only  2  years  ago.  That  is  what 
I  referred  to. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  of  agreeing  to 
anything.  That  was  the  best  thing  we 
could  do.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee cooperated  wonderfully  well  in  block- 
ing the  merger. 

As  the  gentleman  well  stated,  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  language 
which  now  exists,  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

This  language  in  the  so-called  Russell- 
Mahon  smiendment  is  permissive.  It 
opens  the  door  wide  for  them  to  do  any- 
thing they  want  to  do.  Their  full  opera- 
tion, their  modus  operandi,  has  been, 
"Let  us  do  what  the  law  does  not  say, 
what  it  remains  silent  on." 

The  gentleman  knows  that  for  a  fact. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  know  that,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  borne  in  mind  clearly 
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Uiat  the  Russell  amendment,  with  the 
llabon  add-on,  does  not  aiffect  a  single 
Individual  in  the  Reserve  or  the  National 
Guard  who  has  had  1  day  of  active  duty 
service. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  also  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  that,  according  to 
the  conferees  who  worked  on  the  Mahon 
gmendment,  the  integrity  of  each  indi- 
vidual National  Guard  and  Reserve  unit 
must  be  respected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  the  terms  of  the  Mahon 
amendment. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
agrees  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  What  will  the  gentle- 
man do  if  he  does  not  respect  it? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  hope  to  be  around  in 
Congress,  on  this  committee,  next  year. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  with  the  action 
of  the  House  conferees  in  agreeing  to  the 
inclusion  of  legislative  laneuase  in  this 
appropriation  bill  which  will  provide  the 
President  at  this  time  with  the  widest 
possible  aifthority  to  call  to  extended 
active  duty  most  Reserve  personnel  in  the 
Army  Resene  and  Army  National  Guard. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  avowed  objec- 
tives of  the  Senate  language,  which  I 
understand  is  to  equalize  the  manpower 
burden  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  regards 
our  reservists  and  draftees.  However, 
the  language  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendment  will  create  many  apijarent 
new  inequities  and  problems  which  ap- 
parently had  not  been  fully  evaluated 
and  understood  by  the  conferees. 

For  example,  under  the  language  of 
this  amendment,  resei-vists  who  have 
'u!ly  discharged  their  statutory  reserve 
and  draft  obligation  to  our  country  would 
nonetheless  be  liable  for  service. 

Reservists  who  have  completed  6 
months  of  active  duty,  and  have  fully 
completed  the  balance  of  their  5 '  2  years 
of  Reserve  service,  would,  under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation,  nonetheless  be 
liable  for  duty  since  they  had  completed 
less  than  24  months  of  service. 

The  Congress  in  establishing  the  Re- 
serve enlistment  program,  recognized 
that  a  period  of  6  months  of  active  serv- 
ice for  training  is  significantly  less  in- 
convenient than  2  years  of  service. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  provided  that 
wch  Reserve  enlistees  be  required  to  par- 
ncipate  in  the  Reserve  program  for  an 
wditional  5^2  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  individuals  who 
»ne  on  active  duty  for  2  or  more  vears 
are  required  to  drill  in  the  Army  Reserve 
*na  Army  National  Guard  for  a  sub- 
stantially shorter  period  of  time.  This 
simply  retains  the  equities  of  the  respec- 
tive programs. 

These  provisions  of  law  are  included 
^  our  Reserve  legislation  and  in  the 
<inift  act. 

T^is  Senate  amendment  proposed  for 
acceptance  by  the  House  in  the  appro- 
Pnation  act  would  simply  ignore  this 
«*tutory    contract    agreement    under 


which  Congress  and  the  armed  services 
themselves  guaranteed  these  young  men 
that  they  would  not  be  called  to  active 
duty  involuntarily  unless  the  President 
or  the  Congi-ess  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency to  exist. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Is 
at  this  very  moment  deliberating  over 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  would  com- 
pletely revitalize  the  Reserve  components 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Included  in  that 
bill  are  provisions  which  would  author- 
ize the  President  authority  to  utilize  Re- 
serves under  circimistances  in  which  lie 
liad  not  declared  a  national  emergency. 
This  is  authority  which  he  does  not  now 
have. 

However,  our  discussion  of  this  pro- 
vision has  indicated  its  tremendously 
complicated  facets.  Therefore,  it  is 
crystal  clear  that  any  legislative  action 
of  this  kind  needs  the  most  thorough 
and  extensive  consideration  by  a  legisla- 
tive committee  and  should  therefore  not 
be  included  in  an  appropriation  act,  par- 
ticularly when  it  has  never  been  sub- 
jected to  any  discussion  by  Members  of 
the  House. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  MaJ.  Joseph 
Ambrose,  the  adjutant  general  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  indicates  his  strong  op- 
position to  the  Russell  amendment,  since 
he  claims  such  action  will  "destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  those  units  either  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  active  Army  or  for  per- 
formance of  State  emergency  missions." 

I  am  certain  that  almost  every  Mem- 
hex  of  this  House  has  received  a  similar 
communication  expressing  the  gravest 
conceni  over  the  implicatioros  of  this 
action. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  think 
it  would  be  most  prudent  to  reject  the 
Senate  language  at  this  time  and  per- 
mit this  matter  to  be  properly  considered 
and  handled  by  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

If  we  follow  this  course,  while  these 
questions  are  of  extreme  complexity,  we 
of  the  House  would  have  the  best  op- 
portunity to  do  equity  and  justice  to  all 
persormel  involved  and  to  preserve  the 
integrity  and  eflBciency  of  our  Reserve 
forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  completely  agree  with 
my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers], 
and  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert],  that 
this  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

The  problems  Incident  to  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves  are  of  greatest 
import  and  complexity.  They  can  be 
handled  best  by  our  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment,  while 
well  motivated  by  some  very  able  and 
distinguished  leaders  and  friends  in  the 
other  body,  is  not  a  complete,  equitable 
or  just  answer  to  these  problems. 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on 
injuring  or  breaking  up  the  National 
Guard  or  the  Reserves.  To  do  this  would 
merely  compoimd  oiu-  problems,  and  in 
my  humble  Judgment  make  matters 
much  worse. 

What  we  need  Is  full  consideration  by 
the  legislative  committee  which  could 
complete  Its  deliberations  in  relatively 
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short  order  smd  bring  a  properly  mte- 
grated  Reserve  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  would  offer  us  the  best 
chance  of  finding  proper,  or  at  least 
tolerable  solutions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  is 
recognized  for  11  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
voices  have  risen  in  the  Chamber  saying. 
Vote,  vote."  Other  voices  have  risen 
saying  'Why  should  not  the  House  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  this  impor- 
tant matter  in  greater  detail?"  So  I 
think  really  you  do  want  to  consider  this 
matter.  As  I  sat  here  amidst  the  elo- 
quence and  the  oratory  of  the  afternoon, 
I  found  mj-  mind  wandering  to  Vietnam, 
and  to  the  boys  in  the  mud  and  the  rain 
and  the  heat  who  are  giving  their  lives 
there  for  their  country.  I  wondered 
what  the  boys  in  Vietnam  would  have 
gotten  out  of  this  debate.  What  would 
they  conclude?  Have  the  previous 
speakers  been  in  favor  of  giving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  chance 
to  call  up  reservists  if  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  for  them  to  serve  in  a  war? 

My  able  friend,  t*ie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebhit]  says  he  does  not 
commit  himself  on  this  amendment.  It 
might  be  good  or  it  might  be  bad.  So 
what  the  boys  in  Vietnam  would  really 
conclude  is  that  thene  is  a  parliamentary 
matter  pending  before  the  House  which 
is  a  bit  awkward  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  deal  with.  It  is  rather  awkward 
for  all  of  us.  They  would  say,  "We  are 
fighting  and  dying  and  we  could  not 
care  less  about  parliamentary  matters. 
Are  you  for  it  or  are  you  against  it?" 
That  is  what  I  believe  they  would  say. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H±BERT.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  in  this  splendid  address 
he  is  making  about  what  the  Ixjys  in 
Vietnam  are  thinking  about,  do  they 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  this  very  moment  has  the  power 
to  do  what  is  being  handed  to  him  In 
this  resolution?  If  he  thinks  this  coun- 
try is  in  danger  and  these  boys  in  Viet- 
nam are  losing  because  of  something 
that  has  not  been  done  here,  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  moment  can  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  call  up  all  the  Re- 
serves if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  President  could  declare  a  national 
emergency.  I  would  assume  that  he  is 
probably  correct  in  his  decision  not  to 
declare  a  national  emergency.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  the  beat  advice  available  to 
him.  It  may  be  that  he  does  not  want  to 
call  up  the  Reserve  units  as  such.  t)ecause 
if  he  declared  a  national  emergency  and 
called  up  Reserve  units,  he  would  be  call- 
ing up  reservists  who  have  already  served 
in  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  primary  thing  that  seems  to  be 
troubling  the  House  Is  the  matter  of  leg- 
islation on  an  appnopriatlon  bill.  We 
talk  about  the  wrongs  of  putting  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  bill,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  do  it,  and  we  sometimes  do  it  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.    An  example  is  the  floor  imder 
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the  numbers  of  people  In  the  Ouard  and 
the  Reserve.  We  put  that  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  at  the  Inslatence  of  our 
friends  who  were  in  that  case  interested 
In  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
Now  our  same  friends  insist  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  no  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  even  when  it  would  tend  to  make 
the  other  legislation  in  the  appropriation 
bUl  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  permit  me  to 
proceed  for  Just  a  moment?  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  I  make  myself  clear  on  this 
matter. 

So,  we  fix  the  personnel  of  the  Ouard 
-and  the  Reserves  at  a  certain  level  as 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  announced  over  a 
year  ago  that  the  President  was  not  go- 
ing to  call  up  the  Reserves  under  the 
.  eonditions  then  existing.  The  demand 
(or  admission  to  the  Reserves  accelerated 
ritfddly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  133,000  men  are  in  the 
Reserves  today  who  have  not  had  a  day 
of  active-duty  training.  There  are  those 
who  feel  that  these  men  should  be  con- 
sidered for  cal^  into  active  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  was 
proposed  by  the  other  body. 

Now,  the  question  for  you  to  decide  is, 
whether  or  not  we  should  act  on  this 
proposal  and  give  the  President  the  right 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
"draft"  haven,  in  the  Reserve  estab- 
lishments and  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  call  up  certain  people  who  may  be 
needed  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  without 
destroying  Reserve  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  with  that, 
I  ask  you,  my  colleagues?  What  la  wrong 
with  it  as  a  legislative  matter? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  why  there 
Is  anything  wrong  with  giving  our  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  fate  of  our  Nation  In 
his  hands,  and  who  holds  his  finger  on 
the  trigger  to  the  atomic  bomb,  the  au- 
thority to  call  up  some  of  the  Reserves 
who  may  be  trained,  for  example,  as 
helicopter  mechanics,  or  otherwise,  if  he 
needs  tjiem.      # 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
taeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  Qot  true 
that  if  we  vote  this  amendment  down 
and  If,  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  HiBXKT]  has  suggested,  the  other 
body  does  not  take  up  any  Reserve  legis- 
lation, the  law  of  the  land,  regardless 
of  what  this  body  does,  will  remain  as  it 
la  today  and  133,000  people  will  bis  able 
to  find  a  sanctuary  from  the  draft  in  the 
Reaerve  forces? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  Yoilc  [Mr.  Pnal, 
a  merober  of  the  Committee  cm  Armed 
Servloea  of  the  Houae,  haa  spoken  about 
a  aubieet  which  la  causing  a  great  deal 
of  ooaoem.  Ttie  gentleman  la  abso- 
lute oorrect. 

Mr  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Bantieman  ytoldf 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  proceed 
a  little  further  befofe  yielding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  will  certainly  be 
called  up.  if  they  want  to  call  them  up. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Now. Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  stated  here  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  in  cdnference  with  the 
other  body,  was  confronted  with  the  facts 
of  life  and  that  we  triad  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  accommodatloti  to  bring  this  bill 
back  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  confronted  with 
the  facts  of  life  and  today  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  on  that  same  spot;  they 
are  confronted  with  the  facts  of  life. 
Do  you  want  all  of  tjies>e  reservists,  in- 
cluding the  133,000  about  which  we  have 
had  some  discussion,  to  be  protected  from 
the  demands  of  active-duty  service,  if  the 
President  thinks  he  needs  them  in  this 
war?  This  is  the  question  which  you  will 
be  called  upon  to  dedde. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  if  we 
have  any  legislation  with  regard  to 
calling  up  individual  reservists  enacted 
Into  law  this  year,  this  may  be  the  only 
opportunity  the  House  will  have  to  enact 
it.  I  am  not  saying  ttiat  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  which  has  been 
wrestling  with  Reserve  matters  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  will  not  bring  out  legislation. 
I  conclude  the  committee  will  bring  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  I 
would  say  that  it  must  have  been  con- 
cluded In  the  other  body  that  the  best  op- 
portunity to  secure  enactment  of  this 
sort  of  legislation  was  by  passing  it  In 
this  form.  In  my  judgment  If  legislation 
on  this  Issue  is  not  embodied  In  this  bill 
there  Is  little  likelihood  that  legislation 
on  the  subject  will  he  enacted  Into  law 
this  year. 

So  do  not  delude  yourselves  by  tMnk- 
Ing  that  if  you  vota  against  the  com- 
mittee on  this  matter  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  enact  into  law  in  this  session  a 
bill  remedying  the  faults  which  have 
been  lancovered  in  the  draft  and  in  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  pro- 
grams. I  warn  you  now,  and  it  will  re- 
main In  the  record,  that  this  oppor- 
ttmlty  may  not  be  forthcoming. 

But  I  would  say  this,  that  if  the  Con- 
gress does  enact  legialatlon  later — and  I 
hope  it  will — it  can  accept  or  modify  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill  and  then 
write  any  other  protisions.  It  can  ne- 
gate any  part  of  thi$  provision,  at  that 
time. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  passage  of  this 
provision  might  expedite  the  passage 
of  legislation  by  both  bodies. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  SOuth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions admit  that  this  Is  the  flrst  time, 
certainly  In  my  meiaory,  that  a  legisla- 
tive committee  was  'prepared  to  report 
out  a  bill  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
them? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  say  that— 
we  have  not  sought  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  imder  anybody. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  i  am 
talking  about  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  other  body  has 
taken  this  action.  It  voted  on  many  is- 
sues. It  voted  on  whether  or  not  to  call 
up  the  Reserves  by  units  only.  We  were 
confronted  with  the  f{u;ts  of  life  so  we 
bring  this  back  to  you  to  vote  on  it.  If 
you  want  to  act  on  the  basis  of  a  juris- 
dictional technicality,  and  as  a  general 
rule  I,  too,  am  opposed  to  legislation  in 
appropriation  bills,  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Would  you  admit  this  amendment  is 
fraught  with  many  pitfalls  and  needs 
much  more  discussion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  one  of  the  plain- 
est amendments  I  have  encountered  in 
my  service  here. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  remarks  he  sug- 
gests that  the  other  body  has  reached  a 
conclusion  on  this  subject  of  the  draft 
and  that  we  should  agree  with  it. 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  our  own  legis- 
lating. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  trust 
that  the  House  will  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inqiilry. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
House  should  reject  this  amendment, 
then  must  a  motion  be  offered  to  in- 
struct the  House  to  Insist  on  its  lan- 
guage— or  should  any  motion  at  all  be 
offered? 

The  SPEAEIER.  A  motion  may  be 
made  to  Insist  on  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
would  be  the  proper  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure then  If  the  House  rejects  the 
pending  motion? 

The  SPEAKER.  Such  a  motion  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
would  be  entitled  to  make  the  motion, 
who  would  be  recognized — would  it  be  a 
member  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropri- 
ations or  any  Member  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  thfi  chairman  of  the  Comnilttee 
on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Mahon],  made 
such  a  motion,  the  Chair  would  recog- 
nize him  of  course. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  In  the  absence  of  any 
member  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropria- 
tlorvs  making  such  a  motion,  then  would 
the  Speaker  recognize  any  other  Mem- 
ber? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  fol- 
low the  custom  and  practice  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  h6bE31T.  Btfr.  Speaker,  that  is 
Just  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out^What 
Is  the  custom  of  the  House  in  such  a  mat- 
ter? 
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The  SPEAKER.  If  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  sought 
recognition,  the  Chair  would  recognize 
him— probably  in  the  order  of  seniority. 

But  the  Chair  would  recognize  some 
other  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations although  the  Chair  does 
not  beheve  that  situation  would  develop. 
But  even  if  no  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  sought  recog- 
nition, the  Chair  would  recognize  some 
other  Member  to  make  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  HfeERT.     I  thank  my  Speaker. 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina".  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  House  should  instruct 
the  conferees  to  insist  on  the  House  po- 
sition, would  they  not  go  to  the  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  with  a 
strong  mandate? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  must  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  that 
is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  A  mo- 
tion to  instruct  conferees  to  insist  is  not 
Involved  at  this  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon J. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
;Mr.  Mahon] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (dcmaivded  by  Mr.  Mahon  )  there 
were— ayes  39,  noes  162. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
forty-five  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  \iew  of 
the  action  just  taken,  I  move  the  House 
insist  upon  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
an  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
S«nate  numbered  5. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  motion  is  adopted,  would 
not  the  conferees  have  a  strong  man- 
date? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  that  the  Chair  take  action  on  that 
inquirv'? 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offered 
^  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
f^ared  to  have  it. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— -yeas  378,  nays  3,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  50.  as  follows: 


,  ni. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aaplnall 

Ayres 

Baiidstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bdltm 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

BoKgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancv 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlugell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 


[Roll  No.  242] 

YEAS — 378 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwver 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascel! 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUIlam  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

G  rider 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gurney 

Hacen,  Calif. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Ha.'sha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Kelstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holineld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Jobtison,  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 


Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kellv 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegav 

K-unkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mat  hi  as 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlrshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mtilter 

Miirphy,  ni. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara,  ni. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ol-ion.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Fatten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofif 

Pool 

Price 

PilclnsW 

Qule 

QuMlen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reid.  m. 

Held.  N.Y. 

ReUel 


Reinecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ropers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roslenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Ontie 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhaviser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

Selden 

Shrlver 


Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggere 

Stalbavn 

Staiitoi; 

Steed 

Stephens 

StrattoB    ' 

STubblafleld 

St:lllva» 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompton.  N.J, 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 


Ud&ll 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  N 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weliner 

Wh  alley 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
■young 
Younger 


Mex. 


Andrews, 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Glenn 

Harvey,  Mich 

Ashmore 

Hays 

Barln« 

Hunga»e 

Broomfleld 

King,  NY. 

Callaway 

Krebs 

Cohelan 

Landnxn 

Conyers 

I/Cggett     • 

Craley 

Long,  La. 

Cramer 

McMillan 

Curtln 

Mackay 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Flynt 

Martin,  Klass 

Frtiser 

Moeller 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Murphf ,  N.Y 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murray 

NAYS— 3 
Brown,  Calif.      Burton,  Calif.     Keogh 
ANS^V'ERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Powell 
NOT  VOnNO— 60 

O'Brien 

Purcell 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roudebuab 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Teague.  CalU. 

Thomas 

Toll 

Tuten 

Walker.  Miss. 

White,  Idaho 

Willis 

ZablocU 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Olenn 
Andrews. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  EN-ins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.    Moeller    with    Mr.    Roudebush. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr..  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hungat*  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Callfornlfi. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georfla  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Miirphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Praser  with   Mr.   Tuten. 

Mr    Craley   with   Mr.   Conyers. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr,  McMillan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  ■with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  WilUs  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Mmray. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Scott. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoiuaced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-SenatA  amendment  No.  10:  Page  11,  line 
26,  strike  out  "$808,100,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$806,900,000". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motl<m. 

TbeClertc  read  as  follows: 

tir.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
tho  Senate,  numbered  10  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert: "t806.600.000". 

The  motioa  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  aniendment  No.  11:  Page  14.  line  5. 
Insert  " :  Provided  further.  That  not  less  than 
twenty-flve  airlift  squadrons  sliall  be  main- 
tained during  fiscal  1967 :  Provided  further,". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
,   from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  a«rreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  13:  Page  17.  line  1,  Insert: 
":  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  F-lllB  aircraft." 

Mr:  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  lollows: 

Mr.  Mahon  move*  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsagraement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 
,wlth  an  amendment,  as  follows:  at  the  end 
thereof,  add  the  following:  ",  but  this  pro- 
Tlao  shall  not  i4>pl7  to  advance  procurement 
at  equipment  the  total  ooet  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  $7,800,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

'  Senate  amendmMit  No.  34:   On  page  28. 

jtrUce  out:  "(a)  except  as  authorlaed  by  the 

Act  of  September  30,  1960  (20  U.S.C.  23&- 
244^,  t«r  prlmAry  and  secondary  achoollng  for 
minor  dependent*  of  mlllttu-y  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
siding on  military  or  naval  Inetallatlons  or 
stationed  in  foreign  oountrles.  as  authorized 
for  the  Navy  by  section  7204  ofjtttle  10. 
United  States  Code,  when  the  SeclKtary  of 
the  Department  ooncemed  finds  that  schools, 
If  any,  available  in  the  locality,  are  unable 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of 
such  dependents:"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(a)  except  at  authorised  by  the  Act  ot  Sep- 
tamber  30.  1980  (20  U.S.C.  236-244),  for  pri- 
mary and  seooDdary  schooling  for  minor  de- 
pendents of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
ot  the  Department  of  Defense  residing  on 
military  or  naval  Installations  or  stationed 
In  foreign  countries,  as  authorized  for  the 
Navy  by  teotton   7204  ot   tlUe    10,   United 

'States  Code,  In  amounts  no.t  exceeding  an 
average  of  t4fiS  per  student,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  ttie  DepMrtmant  ooncemed  finds  that 
■ebrools,  if  any,  available  in  the  locality,  are 
Tinable  to  prorlde  adequately  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  dependents :  Provided,  That  not- 
wtthstandlnc  any  other  provlsioti  o<  law  the 
ewntary  ot  Dafanae  atiaU  eatabUah  latas  of 
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Dependents  Schools  System  In  accordance 
with  the  per  pupil  limitation  established  In 
this  section;". 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahok  moves  that  the  Hoxise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment,  Insert 
"$475";  and  at  the  end  thereof  strike  out 
the  semlcclon  and  Insert  the  following:  ", 
but  In  no  event  at  less  thsun  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation in  effect  on  June  30.  1966:". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Spaaker,  a  few  min- 
utes ago  this  Houjse  by  a  vote  ovei-whelm- 
ingly  decided — in  my  niind — that  there 
was  some  question  &$  to  whether  the 
conferees  on  an  appropriation  bill  in  con- 
ference could  mediate  tvhat  were  consid- 
ered to  be  proper  functiohs  of  the 
House.  At  that  time  1  took  courage  to 
stand  before  the  House  and  tell  the  Mem- 
bers amendment  No.  2^  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  not  only  a  coiftmitice's  preroga- 
tives but  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  this  provision  now  known  as  amend- 
ment No.  24,  which  we  have  been  asked 
to  accept,  this  conference  committee  has 
not  only  taken  from  a  committee  of  the 
House  its  rightful  duties  to  perform,  and 
act  on  legislation,  but  ijt  has  taken  an  act 
of  Congress,  passed  by  the  House  unani- 
mously, and  by  the  Senate  unanimously, 
and  signed  by  the  PresWent  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  action  In  this  coiiference 
they  have  wiped  out  the  action  of  this 
House  in  setting  up  an  improvement  in 
the  pay  schedules  of  overseas  teachers. 

A  committee  of  this  House,  under 
my  chairmanship,  traveled  practically 
around  the  world,  visiting  schools  in  al- 
most every  foreign  country. 

We  have  185,000  American  school- 
children overseas,  all  over  the  world,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  V.OOO  teachers. 

The  committee  reported  back  to  the 
House.  In  the  report  we  stated  the  con- 
ditions we  found  and  we  made  certain 
recommendations. 

We  reported  to  the  House  that  the 
number  of  students  in  most  classrooms 
was  exceptionally  large,  and  that  there 
were  Insufficient  teachers  and  specialists 
employed,  and  that  the  schools  do  not 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
present,  but  cannot  take  advantage  of 
them  because  of  lack  of  financing. 

We  found  that  in  every  instance  when 
there  wsis  a  need  by  the  school  for  text- 
books or  teachers,  or  >y  the  Army,  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps,  for  their  own  affairs, 
the  money  was  taken  from  the  schools. 

We  found  textbookg  10  and  12  years 
old  were  being  used. 

We  found  in  one  tnstance.  in  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  the  schoolchildren  had 
to  walk  up  four  fiigllts  of  stairs,  to  a 
fourth  floor^  garret,  to  the  classroom, 
while  the  sanitary  fa*ilities  were  in  the 
basement.  In  fact,  o0e  of  the  boys  said 
that  when  he  started  down  he  could 
start  back  up  t)efora  he  got  half-way 
down. 


These  are  the  conditions  facing  the 
children  of  our  servicemen. 

We  found  the  limitation  put  on  the 
per-pupil  cost  by  the  various  military 
installations,  is  such  that  it  does  not 
provide  the  kinds  of  teachers  and  the 
numbers  of  teachers  required. 

When  we  came  back,  we  recognized 
the  prerogatives  of  the  proper  committee 
of  the  House.  We  made  an  appeal  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service.  That. committee,  acting  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Committee,  presented  to  this 
House  a  salary  bill  wtiich  called  for  ap- 
proximately $730  per  overseas  teacher. 

In  the  conference  report  there  is  elim- 
inated $3,110,000  from  the  appropria- 
tion passed  by  the  House,  which  would 
have  given  us  $492  per  pupil.  That 
has  cut  it  to  a  figure  of  $475  per  pupU. 
It  will  make  it  mandatory  that  the  over- 
seas schoolteachers  be  cut  by  from  300  to 
1,000,  or,  if  that  is  not  done,  it  will  re- 
quire taking  $1  million  from  textbooks. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  ousht  to 
realize  that  on  this  trip  your  committee 
slept  in  a  militarj-  airplane.  It  was  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  four-engine  trac- 
tor jobs.  We  had  little  or  no  time. be- 
tween countries.  We  slept  in  the  plane. 
We  ate  in  the  plane.  We  covered  24.000 
miles  or  more  to  get  this  report  togethe:-. 

This  report  is  available. 

This  is  a  disgraceful  situation.  In 
certain  schools,  where  the  State  Depart- 
ment sends  its  children,  they  can  spend 
$1,000  per  pupil.  Our  military  men  are 
serving  overseas,  many  of  them  against 
their  desires  and  most  against  their 
wi.shes.  Their  children  are  limited  to 
$475  by  this  amendment  to  this  legisla- 
tion. > 

I  am  in  no  way  faulting  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  since  it  is  ray 
understanding,  after  talking  with  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference group,  that  this  was  another  in- 
stance In  which  the  Senate  said.  'You 
take  it  or  you  leave  it."  There  was  no 
legitimate,  valid  argument  made. 

This  was  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  some  person  completely  ignored 
the  facts  determined  by  a  hard-working 
committee  of  the  House,  and  completely 
ignored  all  the  needs  of  the  overseas 
school  system,  and  personally  and  de- 
liberately made  an  appeal  on  the  basis 
of  personal  prejudice  in  a  matter  of  cer- 
tain schoolteachers  who  are  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

That  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  legisla- 
tion. 

One  thing  which  will  have  to  be  cut 
out  if  we  accept  this  so-called  amend- 
ment No.  24  is  the  summer  schools.  Do 
Members  know  what  summer  schools 
mean  to  the  overseas  children?  The 
children  of  our  servicemen  who  are 
compelled  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year  to  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
by  orders  of  their  commanding  depart- 
ments, are  compelled  to  move,  so  they 
have  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  stujimer 
school  to  make  up  their  grades,  in  order 
that  they  can  get  an  education  equal  to 
the  education  afforded  to  the  youth  of 
America  in  this  country. 

We  found  the  airmen  who  are  sta- 
tioned m  France,  in  Italy,  In  England, 
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aod  in  neighboring  countries  have  taken 
their  children  from  their  homes  in  Italy 
or  wherever  they  are  stationed  to  Droux, 
prance,  to  a  high  school  boarding  school. 
They  pay  their  board  and  they  pay  their 
transportation  back  and  forth  from  the 
home  to  the  school.  I  always  remem- 
ber that  our  public  school  system  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  level 
has  always  provided  free  the  services  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
However,  these  airmen  of  ours  have  to 
pay  for  this  out  of  their  pockets.  Yet 
others  who  are  stationed  at  a  more  for- 
tunate place  do  not  have  that  cost  placed 
upon  them. 

You  cannot  in  all  honesty  wipe  out  tiiis 
situation,  because  7,000  schoolteachers 
have  sisrned  their  contracts.  Many  of 
ihetn.  in  fact  all  of  them,  are  in  Euroi-'C 
now  or  wherever  they  were  sent  to.  Some 
are  in  Samoa  and  Guam  or  the  Trust 
Territories.  They  are  not  only  in  glairi- 
orous  places  like  Paris  and  Rome,  but 
they  are  in  the  worst  kinds  of  condi- 
tions that  any  teacher  is  forced  to  teach 
in. 

These  are  our  children  and  they  are 
our  responsibility.  This  is  the  only 
school  district  in  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  absolute  control,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  it  is  the  worst  system  in  the 
U.S.  system  of  schools.  It  is  a  shame 
that  this  Congress  will  sit  here  and  allow 
this  to  happen  when  there  is  no  rhyme 
or  reason  to  it. 

We  have  added  millions  for  research 
here  and  have  added  millions  to  every 
other  phase  of  this  bill.  I  vote  for  it 
wiilinglj-,  because  I  trust  the  men  in 
charge  of  it.  I  ti'ust  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
his  committee  and  believe  they  know 
what  we  need  in  the  military.  I  am  not 
an  expert  in  militai-y  affairs  or  the  re- 
quirement of  the  militarj'.  But  I  do 
know  what  they  need  In  the  way  of 
schools.  I  say  to  you  unless  this  House 
refuses  to  go  along  with  this  amendment 
a.^d  unless  the  Members  stand  by  a  vote 
of  this  House  to  go  back  and  stand  pat, 
we  will  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
nainutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  No.  24  has  been  something 
of  a  nightmare  to  me  ever  since  I  heard 
about  it.  I  have  the  honor  to  chair  the 
subcommittee  which  handles  Federal 
salary  legislation.  We  had  a  difficult 
situation  affecting  this  big  school  sys- 
tem. We  spent  a  year  carefully  writ- 
ing a  bill  which  put  to  bed  a  7 -year  feud. 
We  had  a  feud  which  had  rocked  this 
school  system  with  controversy  and 
which  had  affected  morale.  There  were 
difBculties  throughout  the  system.  Our 
subcommittee  heard  extensive  testimony 
from  all  concerned  including  people  who 
came  from  overseas  and  we  studied  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent],  and  his  fine  subcom- 
mittee. 

We  wrote  a  bill  whiph  passed  this 
House  unanimously  and  which  passed  the 
other  body  unanimously  and  was  signed 
into  law  in  April  of  this  year.    Based  on 


that  law  under  a  fine  new  administra- 
tor DOD  began  to  make  sense  out  of 
this  overseas  school  system.  Morale 
was  picking  up,  and  more  teachers  were 
hired  and  contracts  were  signed  to  go 
overseas,  relying  on  the  new  salary 
schedules.  Then  a  group  in  the  other 
body,  meeting  in  executive  session,  with- 
out witness  No.  1  or  printed  testimony 
No.  1  and  without  any  consideration  at 
all,  repealed  the  law.  That  is  what  they 
have  done.  They  have  repealed  the  law. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDA-I^L.  In  .lUst  a  moment. 
You  had  heard  the  arguments  here 
today  about  giving  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  a  chance  to  come  before 
the  House  and  debate  a  proposition  so 
that  the  House  could  work  its  will.  This 
situation  is  far  more  shocking.  The 
House  has  worked  its  will.  We  went 
through  all  of  this  process  and  passed 
the  law.  There  was  not  a  vot«  against 
it  in  this  House  or  in  the  other  body. 
Now  we  are  confronted  today  with  a  re- 
pealer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  school  system  of 
160,000  students,  the  children  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen.  Some  of  these  overseas 
teachers  are  their  own  worst  enemies. 

They  have  written  letters  and  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  way  which  has 
caused  ill  feelings  among  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I 
have  no  defense  to  offer  for  their  con- 
duct, but  you  are  not  getting  back  at  the 
schoolteachers  by  adopting  amendment 
No.  24.  You  are  hurting  the  school  cliil- 
dren  whq  should  have  a  first-i-ate  edu- 
cation; who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  taken  over.«;eas  as  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  American  servicemen.  I 
think  it  is  an  outrage  to  do  this. 

We  are  going  to  have  lawsuits.  These 
people  signed  contracts  and  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  them  a  salary.  Now 
we  are  going  back  into  the  trenches  and 
adopting  this  old  per-pupil  limitation. 
I  think  it  is  wrong  and  it  should  not 
happen. 

One  of  two  things  will  occur  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  Either  the 
agreed  salaries  of  these  schoolteachers 
under  contract  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  cut  by  about  $300  or  $400  or  $500,  or 
350  to  500  schoolteachers  will  have  to  be 
discharged,  which  means  that  the  classes, 
which  are  now  overcrowded  by  25  to  30 
pupils,  will  have  35  to  40  pupUs  in  them. 
With  all  the  plans  made  and  the 
schools  ready  to  open,  why  we  would 
want  to  do  this,  I  do  not  know.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  by  this.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  think  that  today  if  a 
secret  ballot  were  taken  every  one  of 
them  would  feel  that  this  is  wrong.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  dealing  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  They  have  not  only  a 
duty,  but  they  have  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. I  cannot  blame  the  conferees  for 
doing  what  they  did. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  we  should 
make  the  position  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives very  clear.  We  should  re- 
fuse to  accei>t  tms  kind  of  dictation  this 
late  in  the  session  by  the  other  body,  and 
then  sent  back  to  the  House  for  us  to 
take  or  leave.    I  do  not  like  it. 


V 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 

this  amendment  oujht  to  be  rejected  by 

the  House  and  sent  back  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.   STRATTON.     Mr.   Speaker,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  upon  the 
position  he  has  taken  and  give  the  gen- 
tleman my  full  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  I  had  occasion 
2  years  ago  to  visit  some  of  these  In- 
stallations. I  saw  the  situations  sind 
conditions  that  existed  over  there.  I 
came  back  and  rnnde  some  statements 
on  this  very  point. 

Mr.  UD.MjL.  "Hie  ee'ntleman  from 
New  York  supported  our  legislation  and 
was  most  helpful. 

Mr.  STRATTON".  Yes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  forturete  enough  to  sit  in 
the  chair  when  it  passed  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  ought  to 
back  up  that  committee  and  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SxrattonJ  helped  us  a 
preat  deal  with  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  neally  imprecedented. 
This  is  the  only  case  in  the  whole  Fed- 
eral salar\-  structure  of  2.5  million  peo- 
ple where  we  set  salary  standards  by  ap- 
propriation bills  by  artificial  fonnulas. 
The  legislative  committee  sets  salaries 
for  postal  workers.  What  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  were  to  come 
in  and  say  notwithstanding  that,  you 
can  only  pay  up  to  $5,000  per  mailman, 
per  letter  carrier,  per  clerk? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  precedent 
for  this  sort  of  thing  at  all.  I  suppose 
some  people  are  wilUng  to  make  war  be- 
cause these  people  are  overseas  and  be- 
cause many  of  tbem  do  not  vote.  I 
think  this  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  very  much  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  riee  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  to  concur  very  en- 
thusiastically with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Dent],  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  whicfti  I  was  a  member.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  going  on  the  trip  last 
fall  in  a  very  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  overseas  school  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  not 
so  much  in  disagreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee,  because  1  was  in 
full  concurrence  cm  their  earlier  report 
in  which  they  eliminated  the  pupil  limi- 
tation in  determining  exactly  what  the 
overseas  school  system  was  entitled  to 
receive  in  order  to  have  a  good,  substan- 
tial and  adequate  educational  system — 
for  our  180,QO0  overseas  schoolchildren. 
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But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  voice 
very  strong  opposition  to  our  agreeing 
to  the  Senate  amendment.  Not  onfy  Is 
.  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Involved  in 
thirquestlon,  for  as  the  prior  speaker  has 
Indicated,  we  have  already  authorized — 
the  President  has  already  signed  Into 
law — the  pay  scale  which  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  our  schoolteachers  overseas. 
But,  I  think  the  question  Involved  here 
is  whether  we  as  a  Congress  can  break 
faith  with  these  people  who  are  serving 
this  Government  and  this,  country  and 
who  have  acted  in  good  fatith  in  swjcept- 
Ing  the  teaching  contract  to  serve  over- 
seas. I  am  informed  that  1,700  teachers 
have,  in  fact,  gone  overseas  and  accepted 
theae  contracts. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  quarrel 
as  to  whether  the  Government  has  a 
leg^  obligation  to  honor  these  contracts. 
But  certaintly  these  people  have  assumed 
this  obligation  and  gone  overseas  expect- 
ing that  the  salary  which  was  indicated 
on  their  coniract  would  be  paid  them. 
1  Now  what  would  happen  If  we  agreed 
~to  ^e  Senate  amendment?  We  would 
destroy  the  confidence  of  all  these  peo- 
ple, not  only  the  1.700  new  teachers  who 
have  gone  overseas  but  the  total  7,000 
who  are  overseas — and  their  families, 
friends  and  relatives  back  home  would 
begin  to  wonder  what  In  fact  the  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  it  enacted  a  law 
that  went  into  effect  In  April  1966. 

Also  I  think  you  have  to  consider  the 
quality  of  education  we  are  giving  180,000 
children  overseas.  This  is  a  prime  re- 
sponsibility, I  feel,  of  the  Congress.  No 
one  else  has  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  the  quality  of  these  youngsters'  edu- 
cation. This  Is  the  only  school  system 
that  we  manage  and  that  we  are  totally 
responsible  for.  Certainly  it  ought  to  be 
a  model  system.  It  ought  to  be  the  best 
we  can  afford. 

The  children  have  gone  overseas  be- 
cause their  families  are  serving  this  coun- 
try. They  are  really  under  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  because  they  are  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another 
part.  Their  education  is  constantly  in- 
terrupted. 

If  the  Senate  amendment  is  agreed  to 
not  only  would  we  have  to  possibly  face 
the  loss  of  300  teachers  and  face  the  loss 
of  tl  million  of  expenditure  for  needed 
textbooks,  but  we  will  al«o  have  to  see 
the  dosing  of  the  summer  schools.  What 
la  atfire  essential  to  these  youngsters  who 
are  sent  overseas  than  the  simuner 
schools  I  eannot  imagine,  with  their  In- 
terrupted education  and  their  disrupted 
curriculum.  They  have  to  depend  upon 
the  summer  schools  In  order  to  make  up 
their  school  woric 

I  think  this  would  be  a  great  mistake 
-  and  a  great  tragedy  if  we  should  recede 
«nd  accept  the  Senate's  amendment.  I 
aak  the  House  to  Join  with  the  members 
of  my  subcommittee  in  urging  you  to  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QEX>ROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wn.LUM  D. 
^oasj. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvatila  an^  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
and  simply  add  my  comment  that  we  do 
not  disagree  with  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations from  the  House  in  the  way 
they  have  handled  tl|is  matter. 

When  our  committee  came  back,  we 
submitted  to  this  House  a  report.  This 
was  under  the  date  of  March  1966.  It 
was  distributed  In  the  usual  fashion.  On 
page  15  of  that  report  you  will  note  that 
we  called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  pupil  expenditure  limitation 
that  had  been  placed  on  the  operation 
of  this  school  system  was  an  unrealistic 
sort  of  limitation  which  was  making  it 
literally  Impossible  for  the  administra- 
tors of  this  school  system — a  system  I 
might  say  that  we  in  Michigan  are  quite 
proud  to  note  is  under  the  administration 
at  this  time  of  the  former  superintend- 
ent of  public  education  of  the  great  State 
of  Michigan — and  as  I  say  it  would  be 
literally  impossible  to  operate  the  school 
system  in  any  way  close  to,  the  method 
that  would  be  patterned  and  associated 
with  the  way  we  operate  the  school  sys- 
tems within  our  indi)rtdual  States. 

Following  that  action  a  good  many  of 
us  and  a  good  many  of  the  Congress  who 
had  a  special  interest  in  the  special  prob- 
lems of  this  system  tafeed  with  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
When  they  came  to  us  recently  with  the 
report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  of  1967,  you  will  find 
at  page  18  it  was  said  with  respect  to 
the  overseas  dependents'  education,  the 
following : 

The  oommltte©  has  accepted  the  budget 
proposal  that  the  limitation  be  dropped  and 
that  the  program  be  pisced  under  new  cost 
control  procedures  establtshed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  committee  Is 
vitally  interested  In  obtaining  improvements 
in  the  program  and  will  review  its  opera- 
tions quite  clcjeely  next  year. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions did  not  feel  that'  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  school  system  to  have  any 
per  pupil  limitation  WTitten  into  the 
legislation.  That  was  the  recommenda- 
tion that  we  accepted  here  in  thus  body 
when  we  passed  on  this  legislation. 

Subsequently,  the  other  body  put  the 
artificial  limitation  in  and  then  began 
playing  the  numijers  game,  if  we  can  put 
a  limitation  of  $490  why  cannot  we  put 
in  $450?     And  so  forth. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  year  the  average  schoolchild  in  the 
United  States  whose  teswiher  is  not 
transported  to  the  school  district  where 
she  teaches  and  she  teaches  at  the  cost 
of  the  school  system  and  where  the  other 
costs  attendant  upon  tiie  operation  of  an 
overseas  school  system  do  not  exist,  the 
Individual  expenditure — and  this  in- 
cludes the  poorest  school  in  the  poorest 
school  district  and  the  richest  school  in 
the  richest  schoqj  district,  was  $553. 

What  the  compromise  proposed  to  do 
here  would  be  to  taka  and  earmark  the 
maximum  expenditure  per  child  for  the 
182,000  children  we  are  educating  in  all 
the  remote  parts  of  the  world — the  de- 
pendents of  people  thAt  we  have  sent  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  to  represent  us. 
We  were  short  changed  in  the  first  In- 
stance by  putting  on  the  artificial  limi- 


tation, and  the  second  instance  by  mak- 
ing that  limitation  substantially  less 
than  the  average  expended  in  this  coun- 
try for  similiar  education. 

What  kind  of  children  are  we  talking 
about?  We  are  talking  about  the  young 
Army  captain  with  school-age  children, 
the  man  we  have  asked  to  forego  the  job 
experience  that  he  could  get  and  is  not 
getting  in  private  industry  which  would 
pay  him  far  more  and  provide  his  family 
with  far  more  comfortable  living,  and  to 
remain  as  a  career-trained  person  es- 
sential and  necessary  to  our  Military 
Elstablishment.  We  have  said  to  that 
man,  'If  you  will  stay  with  us,  we  will 
try  in  every  way  possible  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  live  a  normal  life  and  to 
maintain  a  normal  family  relationship  ' 

Mr.  CAREfY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  impacted  area  aid  bill, 
under  which  almost  80  percent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  coimtry  receive 
some  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  place  no  similar  limitation 
on  service-connected  families  in  tlie 
United  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
we  match  State-aid  programs  in  every 
school  district  where  these  men  are? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes.  In 
response  to  the  gentleman's  question,  I 
might  say  further  that  this  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  anomaly  in  this  matter. 
We  treat  the  dependent  child  of  the  serv- 
iceman while  he  is  stationed  at  home 
here  in  the  United  States  much  more 
generously  than  we  do  when  we  send 
him  to  a  remote  field  in  Japan,  where 
he  cannot  imderstand  the  language  of 
anyone  he  meets  between  his  home  and 
the  place  where  he  goes  to  school. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  hope,  knowing 
as  I  do  the  popularity  of  the  impacted 
area  school  bill  in  this  House,  that  tlxis 
bill,  which  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
great  Santa  Claus  for  the  school  districts 
impacted  by  Federal  installations,  would 
be  looked  upon  with  equal  good  regard 
where  the  children  are  the  offspring  of 
families  outside  the  United  States,  be- 
cause Santa  Claus  Is  just  as  dear  t« 
people  all  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

When  this  bill  passed  the  House,  It 
provided  for  the  removal  of  the  limita- 
tion on  pay  for  overseas  teachers.  In 
the  other  body  language  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  language  adopted  in  previous 
years  was  provided.  That  language  is 
as  follows: 

(a)  except  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (20  U.S.C.  236-244).  for 
primary  and  secondary  schooling  for  minor 
dependents  of  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense  residing 
on  military  or  naval  installations  or  sta- 
tioned In  foreign  countries.  aA  authorized  tor 
the  Navy  by  section  7204  of  title  10.  tJnlted 
States  Code.   In  amounts   not  exceeding  an 
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average  of  $455  per  student,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  concerned  finds 
tjiat  schools,  If  any,  available  In  the  locality. 
tn  unable  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
education  of  such  dependents:  Provided. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
rates  of  comjJensatlon  for  teachers  In  the 
Overseas  Dependent  Schools  System  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  per  pupil  limitation  es- 
tablished In  this  section. 

In  conference  the  limitation  of  $455  as 
established  by  the  other  body  was  raised 
to  $47.5,  and  a  proviso  weis  included  to 
the  effect:  "but  in  no  event  at  less  than 
the  rate  of  compensation  in  effect  on 
June  30.  1966." 

So  this  proviso  would  mean  that  teach- 
ers would  not  receive  less  than  the  rate 
In  effect  on  June  30,  1966. 

It  does  not  say  that  teachers  could 
not  receive  more.  It  would  be  hoped 
that  within  the  framework  of  the  funds 
provided  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  the 
requirement. 

I  believe  all  Members  know  that  this 
problem  has  been  a  very  difficult  one  for 
a  number  of  years,  that  Is,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  overseas  education  pro- 
gram. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  conducted  investigations.  Other 
committees  have  conducted  investiga- 
tions. I  believe  Memljers  also  know  that 
for  each  teaching  job  overseas  there  are 
Ave  or  six  applicants  for  several  years 
In  the  past.  Within  the  continental 
United  States,  there  is  a  scarcity  often 
of  teachers,  but  for  these  overseas  posts 
I  believe  the  record  shows  five  or  sLx 
applicants  for  every  Job. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  simply  would  like  to  observe  that 
the  language  the  conferees  put  in  is  laud- 
able, tmt  it  does  not  do  apparently  what 
the  conunittee  thinks  it  will  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  last  yesir, 
we  had  2  months  in  which  the  overseas 
schoolteachers  were  paid  on  the  basis  of 
the  bill  we  passed  tn  1966.  But  that  was 
based  on  a  school  district  of  100,000  pop- 
ulation during  the  school  year  1964-1965. 
During  this  past  stunmer,  the  summer 
we  are  now  in.  we  hired  over  7,000  teach- 
ers on  the  basis  of  a  salary  schedule 
based  on  what  the  schools  would  be  pay- 
ing during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Even 
with  this  proviso  In,  it  would  reflect,  we 
estimate,  in  excess  of  $250  per  teacher 
reduction  In  salary,  plus  300  teachers  cut, 
plus  $1  million  cut  in  textbooks,  plus  cuts 
in  the  summer  pi-ogram. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  this  job,  if  the  conmilttee  has 
been  informed  there  are  five  applicants 
for  every  job,  they  have  been  Improperly 
informed,  Ijecause  in  the  past  year  we 
were  very  close  to  having  one  of  the  larg- 
est teachers'  organizations  put  a  com- 
plete blackout  on  the  system.  We  face 
teachers'  strikes  all  over  the  coimtry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  re- 
cruits last  year  for  this  system  was  less 
tban  half  the  nimiber  who  applied  In  the 
preceding  year.  On  the  basis  of  our  re- 
Port.  I  would  be  willing  to  predict  if  we 
do  this  now,  that  with  the  people  who 
have  been  led  down  the  garden  path  to 


sign  up  this  year,  we  will  not  have  any 
applicants  for  next  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
saying,  we  have  had  problems  with  over- 
seas teachers.  These  spots  are  so  popu- 
lar that  our  records  and  hearings  show 
there  are  about  five  or  six  applicants  for 
every  job.  The  figures  are  shown  to  sup- 
port my  statements  on  page  655  of  part 
V  of  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations hearings. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Some  of  the  teachers  overseas  have 
been  quite  impatient  with  Congress — 
some  of  them  have — surely  the  minority. 
They  have  threatened  to  strike.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  was  in  1964. 

I  believe  it  was  last  year  or  the  year 
before  that  we  received  sheafs  of  letters 
of  a  not  verj'  complimentary  nature  ad- 
dressed to  Members  of  Congress.  I  re- 
ceived a  number  of  checlts  from  overseas 
teachers,  saying  that  their  pay  increase 
was  so  small  they  would  like  to  retin-n  it 
to  the  Government.  I  sent  some  of  those 
checks  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  I  sent  some  of  them  back  to  the 
applicants.  But  I  was  caused  to  wonder 
about  the  temperament  of  some  of  the 
people  who  had  been  selected,  especially 
since  there  appeared  to  be  about  five  ap- 
plicants on  the  average  for  each  avail- 
able job. 

To  show  how  popular  these  jobs  are 
overseas,  the  hearings,  part  v,  on  the 
Defense  Department  bill,  page  654,  show- 
that  1.880  of  these  teachers  have  taught 
overseas  for  5  years  or  more. 

Two  hxmdred  and  ninety  had  been 
teaching  overseas  for  12  years  or  more. 
I  believe  Congress  has  dealt  rather  fa- 
vorably and  kindly  with  our  overseas 
teachers  and  I  feel  confident  that  as  a 
whole  they  have  been  appreciative  and 
have  done  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true,  in  the  po- 
sition the  gentleman  takes,  that  there 
are  five  or  six  teachers  for  every  position, 
that  considers  there  are  many  teachers 
who  applied  for  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome, 
and  other  high  spots,  that  there  is  an 
absolute  dearth  of  requests  for  teacher 
positions  in  places  in  Samoa  and  the 
other  Trust  Territories,  and  so  forth? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  while  some 
teachers  write  letters  which  show  that 
they  lack  a  proper  respect  for  the  Con- 
gress, we  should  not  take  that  out  on  the 
teachers  who  are  trying  to  do  their  Jobs? 
Is  it  not  also  true  we  have  a  particular 
ruling  which  takes  a  teacher  into  the 
overseas  school  and  starts  him.  no  mat- 
ter how  many  years  of  service  he  has 
had  in  a  school  system  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  2-year  teacher  grade  or  pay? 
Therefore,  many  of  the  teachers  are  not 
the  Itinds  of  teachers  w«  would  like  to 
have. 

Is  that  not  because  we  have  not  paid 
them  enough? 

Are  we  to  take  the  position  it  is  a  com- 
pensation, because  they  get  a  glamorous 
travel  trip  of  some  kind? 


We  are  Interested  in  our  schoolchll-        ^ 
dren. 

A  very  important  fact  is  that  when  we 
set  a  ceiling  at  $475  we  show  there  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  lor  the  Committee  on 
Apppopriatior^  trying  to  legislate,  since 
Uiere  is  a  $31  dlHerentlal  between  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  Marine  Corps 
schools  and  for  the  Navy  schools  and 
the  Army  schools.  Tills  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  some  $40  a  unit  in  the 
Army  school,  but  not  in  the  Navy  school. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  bri^. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has  been 
most  courteous.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  point,  which  I  believe  is  more  perti- 
nent than  arguing  what  the  teachers 
should  be  paid. 

The  kinds  of  letters  which  were  writ- 
ten to  the  gentleman  were  indefensible. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  able  Members  who 
has  ever  served  in  this  body. 

They  also  insulted  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  with  letters. 

The  reason  why  we  had  those  views,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  will  agree,  was 
that  we  were  fixing  the  salary  in  appro- 
priation bills.  They  did  not  Itnow  from 
year  to  year  what  they  were  to  get. 

We  have  a  need  for  permanent  legisla- 
tion. We  have  a  formula  which  fixed 
permanently  the  salaries  of  teachers,  for 
them  to  be  paid  at  the  same  rates  paid 
in  the  United  States.  That  was  signed 
into  law  In  April. 

What  we  are  doing  is  Junking  that  new 
system,  by  this  bill,  though  we  could  put 
this  controversy  at  rest  and  stop  all  of 
the  letters  the  gentleman  has  received 
and  let  everyone  know  where  he  stood.  If 
we  let  it  be  done  by  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  we 
would  junk  that  system  and  go  back  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  every  year 
haggling  over  the  fixing  of  salaries,  some- 
thing the  Appropriations  Committee  does 
for  no  other  group  of  Federal  employees. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  know^  this  matter  was  in 
conference  with  the  Senate.  The  figure 
was  raised  to  $475.  from  a  $455  per  pupil 
allowance.  We  also  insisted  on  insert- 
ing a  proviso,  as  I  said  before,  that  in  no 
case  shotild  the  pay  be  less  than  that  in 
force  on  Jime  30,  1.966. 

This  was  the  best  compromise  we  were 
able  to  work  out.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  all  teachers  would  be  paid  at  the 
rate  specified  in  the  law  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  but  this  is  a  mat*-r 
which  probably  cnly  good  management 
would  he  able  to  brliig  about. 

I  believe  the  overseas  school  program 
could  well  be  improved  by  a  closer  look 
at  management  and  a  tightening  up.  A 
better  operation  .is  needed. 

I  sisk  that  the  House  position  be  sus- 
tained, and  that  the  amendment  l>e 
approved. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  chainnan  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  conferees  and  support  him  in 
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the  work  he  has  done  In  trying  to  do  the 
best  Job  possible  to  be  done  under  exist- 
ing drciimstances,  for  the  overseas 
teachers  and  for  this  progrram.  I  think 
those  who  have  spoken  In  opposition  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  conferees  here 

,  should  realize,  as  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out  that  we  did  get  this  raised 
by  $20  per  pupil.  We  provided  that  they 
would  not  get  a  reduction  from  their  pay 
as  of  June  30,  1966.  In  other  words,  we 
have  done  the  best  possible  Job  we  could. 
Now  It  is  time  that  we  get  this  done. 
Between  now  and  the  next  appropriation 
Irill  I  think  we  ought  to  work  to  see  that 
correct  language  is  put  Into  the  bill  with- 
out this  problem  arising  in  the  future. 

.1,  for  one,  recognize  the  problem  here, 
and  I  have  followed  this  program  for 
several  years.  Some  of  the  things  that 
are  beixig  said  by  the  opponents  of  this 
particular  amendment  are  things  that 
are  very  familiar,  but  here  we  have  an 
amendment  and  an  agreement  with  the 
Senate  which  we  should  stick  with  at 
this  time  and  work  to  the  future. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  all  of  these  teachers 
were  under  civil  service.  Just  like  other 
Government  civilian  employees,  and  they 
objected  to  being  under  civil  service. 
Now  that  situation  has  been  changed, 
and  we  are  undertaking  to  operate  un- 

-  der  a  different  procedure. 

&fr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee position  win  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment. 

The  question -was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  74. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

MOTION  OrriMlKD  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  action  Just  taken  by  the  House,  I 
move  that  the  House  Insist  upon  its  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  No.  24. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendmeat  No.  37:  Page  34,  line 
-16.  insert: 

"(e)  Section  3732  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
.$(41  TT.S.C.  II)  la  amended  as  follows: 

"Designate  the  existing  paragraph  as  '(a)' 
and  add  the  following  paragraph: 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Im- 
fludlately  advlee  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
prtattons  of  the  Congress  of  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  granted  In  subaectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  report  quarterly  on  the 

-  estimated  obligations  Incurred  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.' " 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mabom  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreeiikent,  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numberM'27  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Delete  the 
following  words:  "Committee  on  Approprla- 
noeis  of  the". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wUJ  i-eport 
tbe  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  41,  line 
9.  Insert:  '•,  house  trailers  (for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  unusual  Individual  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  relocation  of  personnel  from 
installations  In  Prance).". 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreiti  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  and  ttie  votes  by  which 
action  was  taken  on  tl^e  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


the 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  who 
sp>oke  on  the  conferente  report  and  the 
various  amendments  rnay  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  pertinent 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  object len. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, nSCAL  YEAR 
1967 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3105)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the"  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONPERENCB   REPORT    (H.   RKPT.   NO.    18S7) 

The  committee  of  conlerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  t^o  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3105) 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
InstaUations,  and  for  otlier  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  fn«  conference,  have 
Wgreed  to  recjjmmend  atid  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  madter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"TITLE   t 

•'Sec.  101.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  InstaUations  and 
faclUties  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitaUng,  ot  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparations,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 

"United  States  Continental  Army  Command 

"(First  Army) 

"Fort  Devena,  Massachusetts:  Troop  hous- 
ing, $7,117,000. 


"Port  Dlx,  New  Jersey:  Training  faciliun. 
$1,914,000.  ' 

"Port  Eustls,  Virginia:  Training  facUiUes 
maintenance  laciUties,  and  troop  houfilnp' 
$957,000.  *• 

•  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  Training  faclUuen 
$2,470,000.  ■ 

"United  States  Military  Academy  West 
Point,  New  York:  Training  facilities,  storaee 
facilities,  and  utlHties,  $2,451,000. 

"('Third  Army) 

"Armed  F\>rces\Examlning  Entrance  Sta- 
tion, Montgomery, -vAlabama:  Administrative 
faciUties,  $235,000. 

"Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $355,000. 

"Fort  Gordon,  Georgia:  Troop  housine 
$12,630,000.  ^' 

"Port  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Training 
facllltiee,  and  utilities,  $4,072,000. 

"Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Operational  fa- 
culties, $318,000. 

"(Fourth  Army) 

"Port  Bliss,  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities, 
and  rese.arch.  development,  and  test  facUi- 
ties.  $1,636,000. 

"Port  Chaffee,  Arkansas:  UtUltles,  $225,000, 

"Port  Hood,  Texas:  Training  faculties  and 
utilities.  $1,871,000. 

"Fort  Pulk,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities 
$861,000. 

"Fort  Woliers,  Texas:  Training  facllitlea 
$1,026,000. 

"(Fifth  Army) 

"Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  Troop  housing  $3- 
100,000. 

"(Sixth  Army) 

"Fort  Ord,  California:  Training  facilities. 
$596,000. 

"United  States  Army  Materiel  Command 

"Atlanta  Army  Depot,  Georgia:  UUlltles, 
$237,000. 

"Charleston  Army  Depot.  South  Carolina: 
Utilities,  $200,000. 

"Edgew(x)d  Arsenal.  Maryland:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$3,293,000. 

"Prankford  Arsenal,  Pennsylvania:  Supply 
facilities,  $249,000. 

"Natick  Laboratories,  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities, 
$109,000. 

"Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  $620,000. 

"Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  $600,000. 

"Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Dlinols:  Research, 
development,  and   test  facilities,  $3,246,000. 

"Sharpe  Army  Depot,  California:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $158,000. 

"Watervliet  Arsenal,  New  York:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities.  $955,000. 

"White  Sands  MlssUe  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$2,336,000. 

"United  States  Army  Security  Agency 
"Vint  HUl  Farms  Station,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $145,000. 

"United  States  Army  Strategic 
Communications  Command 
"Port    Lewis.    Washington:     Maintenance 
facilities.  $916,000. 

"Port  Ritchie,  Maryland:  UtlUtles,  $397,000. 

"United  States  Army  Alaska 
"Port  Richardson,  Alaska:  Operational  fa- 
cilities,     supply      facilities,     and     utilities, 
81,814,000. 

"Port  J.  M.  Walnwrlght,  Alaska:  UUlltles. 
$110,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"United  States  Army  Pacific 
"Okinawa:  Utilities,  $619,000.  , 

"United  States  Army  Forces,  Southern 

Comnnand 
"Panama  Canal  Zone:  Operational  facili- 
ties, and  UUlltles,  $2,011,000. 
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•■United  States  Army  Materiel  Command 
"Kwajaleln  Atoll:  Research,  development, 
»nd  test  facilities,  $31,333,000. 

"United  States  Army  Security  Agency 

"Various  locations:  Operational  faculties, 
maintenance  facllltiee,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative faculties,  troop  housing  and 
community  faculties,  and  utilities,  $1,970,000. 

"UAlted  States  Army  Strategic 
Communications  Command 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilitieB, 
$208,000. 

"Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  mUltfiry  In- 
stallations and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
Btnictlng,  converting  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $33,000,000. 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  InstaUations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsiblUtles  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  ( d )  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  U  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  next  military  con- 
struction authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  Interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  counection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Irustall  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the 
total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, immediately  up>on  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  work  undertaken  under 
this  section,  including  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions pertalnlDig  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1967,  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  ptu-suant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  85-241,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
'Inside  the  Untted  States'  In  section  101,  as 
follows:  (1)  Under  the  subheading  •tech- 
nical SERVICES  facilities  (Ordnancc  Corps)', 
with  respect  to  "Anniston  Ordnance  Depot, 
Alabama",  strike  out  '$2,015,000'  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  '$2,881,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  85-241,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  502,  the  amoTints  '$119,330,000'  and 
'»296,809,000'  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
'$120,196,000'  and  '$297,675,000',  respectively. 
"Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  87-554,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
'Inside  the  Untted  States'  in  section  101,  as 
follows:  (1)  Under  the  subheading  'tech- 
WcAL  SERVICES  rAcrLiTiES  (Ordnance  Corps)'. 
with  respect  to  'Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot, 
Pennsylvania',  strike  out  '$411,000'  and  In- 
sert In  place  thereof  '$466,000'. 

"ibt  Public  Law  87-554,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 602  $102,315,000'  and  '$150,824,000'  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  '$102,370,000'  and 
'»150.879.000',  respectively. 

"Sec  106.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as 
wnended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
/"SIDE  the  United  States'  in  section  101,  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
*«»«t  COMMAND  (Second  Army)",  with  re- 
fPect  to  "Port  Belvolr.  VUglnU",  strike  out 
»1.083,000'  afld  Insert  in  place  thereof  '$1.- 
213,000".        >J 
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"(3)  With  respect  to  'section  102",  strike 
out  '$8.900,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
•$9,112,000". 

"(b)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 602  '$155,696,000',  '$8,900,000',  and  '$200.- 
353,000'  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
'$155,826,000',  '$9,112,000',  and  ■$200,695,000", 
respectively. 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  ^  the  heading 
'Inside  the  United  States'  in  section  101, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
ARMY  command  (Second  Army)",  with  respect 
to  'Fort  Belvolr,  'Virginia',  strike  out  '$3,564,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  •$4,113,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
ARMY  COMMAND  ( Second  Army  I ',  with  respect 
to  'Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania',  strike 
out  '$5,244,000'  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
'$5.808.000'. 

••(3)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
army  command  (Second  Army)',  with  re- 
spect to  'Fort  KiTOx,  Kentucky',  strike  out 
'$7,778,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  '$8,- 
566.000'. 

"(4)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
ARMY  command  (Third  Army)',  with  respect 
to  'Port  Benning,  Georgia',  strike  out  '$5,- 
452.000'  and  insert  in  place  thereof  '$6,483,- 
000'. 

"(5i  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
army  command  I  Fifth  Army)',  with  respect 
to  'Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana",  strike 
out  '$1,652,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$1,836,000". 

"(6)  Under  the  subheading  "continen- 
tal ARMY  command  (Sixth  Armyi',  with 
respect  to  "Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia", strike  out  '$283,000'  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$349,000". 

"■(7 1  Under  the  subheading  'army  com- 
ponent COMMAND  (Alaska  Command  Area)', 
with  respect  to  "Fort  Richardson.  Alaska", 
strike  out  "$767,000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  '$882,000'. 

"(bl  Public  Law  88-390,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 602,  '$249,697,000'  and  '$300,758,000'.  and 
Inserting  ■$252,994,000'  and  '$304,055,000', 
respectively. 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188  is 
amended  under  heading  'iNsmE  the  United 
States'  In  section  101,  as  follows; 

"ill   Under  the  subheading  'coNTiNr.NTAL 

ARMY  COMMAND,  LESS  ARMY  MATERIEL  COM- 
MAND (First  Army)',  with  respect  to  'Port 
Devens.  Massachusetts',  strike  out  '$11.- 
008, 0(W  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
■$11,964,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'army  ma- 
teriel COMMAND',  with  respect  to  'Jefferson 
Proving  Ground,  Indiana',  strike  out  '$52,000' 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  '$71,000'. 

"(3)  Under  the  subheading  'army  ma- 
teriel COMMAND",  with  respect  to  'Sharpe 
Army  Depot,  California",  strike  out  '$175,000' 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  '$261,000'. 

"(bl  Public  Law  89-188  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (li  of  section  602, 
■$252,661,000'  and  ■$309,522,000^,  and  insert- 
ing '$253,722,000'  and  '$310,5e3,o00',  respec- 
tively. 

"TITLE    II 

"Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  InstalUng 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  following 
projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 
"Naval  Ship  Systems  Command 
■'(Naval  Shipyards) 
'"Naval   Shipyard.   Boston,   Massachusetts: 
Operational  facilities,  $65,000. 


"Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Operational  facllltiee,  maintenance  faclUtles, 
and  utiUtles,  $1,928JX)0. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Chsu-leston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  faciliUes,  $535,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $49,000. 

■■Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk,  'Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities, 
$1,628,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu, 
Hawaii :  Operational  faculties,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $940,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance faculties,  $1,868,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Operational  facilities,  and  utlUtles, 
*295.(X)0. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Ban  Francisco  Bay,  CaU- 
fornia-  Maintenance  facilities  at  Hunters 
Point  and  on  Mare  Island,  $2,782,000. 

"(Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evalua-, 
tion  Stations) 

"Navy  Marine  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Annapolis,  Maryland:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  $600,000. 

"David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carderock, 
Maryland:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  $2,124,00a 

"Fleet  Base  Pacllltles 

"Naval  Station,  Brooklyn,  New  York:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  administrative  fsicUltles, 
and  utilities,  $1,700,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,658^' 

000.  y 

"Naval  Submarlns  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Operatloaal  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $2,377,000. 

"Headquarters  Support  Activity,  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana:  Operational  facilities,  and 
administrative  facilities,   $500,000. 

■■Naval  Station.  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Troop  housing,  $1,124,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Troop  housing,  $719,000. 

"Naval  Submariae  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu.  HawaU:   Troop  housing,  $1,346,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania:  Troop  housing.  $1,353,000. 

"Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
"(Naval  Air  Training  Stations) 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field, 
Texas:  Maintenance  faculties,  $93,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Training  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $3.- 
882.000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida: 
Real  estate,  $377,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field, 
Florida:  Utilities,  $44,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field, 
Florida:  Troop  housing,  $800,000, 

"■  (Field  Support  Stations) 

"Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska:  Mainte- 
nance faciUtles,  and  utilities,  $2,440,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Albany,  Georgia :  Oper- 
ational and  training  faclllUes,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $2J0O,0O0. 

■Naval  Air  Station,  CecU  Field,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  bousing, 
$619,000 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $1,706,000. 

"Naval  .^ir  Station ,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey: 
MalntensBice  facUlttes,  $69,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utiUtles,  $251,000. 

"iJava!  Station,  Mayport,  Florida:  Troop 
hou;  ing,  $280,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Maln- 
tejiance  faculties,  $2,512,000. 

'Naval  Air  Statloc.  North  Island,  Callfor- 
nJ  i;  Troop  housing.  $1,920,000, 
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-HmrmX  Air  StaUon.  Ooeana.  Virginia: 
Op«r»UonAl  and  tratnlsg  faellltlM,  mBlnte- 
nanc«  facilities,  and  troop  tunulnc, 
•1.406.000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  R«am  Field, 
OaUTomla:  Operational  fadlitlea,  coalntc- 
sanoe  facllltlea.  and  ground  Unprovementa, 
•1310.000. 

"Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Wlildbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington: Medical  faclUtlea,  •1,674.000. 

"(Marine  Corpe  Air  Stations) 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort. 
Soutb  Carolina:    Supply   facllltleB.   $491,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cberry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Training  raciUtles,  euid 
maintenance  Xacilltles,  $512,000. 

"Marine  Corpe  Air  Facility,  New  River, 
North  Carolina:  Troop  housing,  $488,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Santa  Ana. 
California:    Operational    facilities.    (406.000. 

"(Research.  Development,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion Stations) 

"Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
California:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities.  $198,000. 

"Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  Corona,  CaU- 
fomia:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
culties. $743,000. 

"Naval  Aerospace  Recovery  Facility,  El 
Centro,  California:  Research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  $430,000. 

"Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  sup- 
ply faclUUea,  $283,000. 

"Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities on  San  Nicolas  Islands,  $343,000. 
"Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Command 
"(Fleet  Readiness  Stations) 

"Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Bangor,  Wash- 
ington:  Operational  facilities,  $180,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina:   Maintenance  facilities,  $360,000. 

"Naval  Propellant  Plant,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland:  ProducUon  facilities,  $97,000. 

"Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport,  Wash- 
ington: Maintenance  racllitles,  $1,274,000. 

"(Research,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation  Stations) 
^'Naval      TTnderwater     Ordnance     Station, 
Newport.  Rhode  Island:  Utilities  and  ground 
improvement*,  186,000. 

"Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  $3,847,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Systems  Command  's 

"Naval  Ooeanographic  Distribution  Office. 
Ogden,  Utah:  AdmlnistraUve  faculties, 
•236,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Center.  PO^et  Sound.  Wash- 
ington: Administrative  facilities;  and  at  the 
Seattle  Annex,  administrative  facilities  and 
oommtinlty  faculties,  $840,000. 

"Navy  Fuel  Depot,  San  Pedro,  California: 
Supply  faclIlUes,  •111.000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 
"Marine  CX>rps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia:   Maintenance    facilities,    adminlatra- 
tlvo  faciUtles,  troop  bousing,  and  utUltlee, 
•S.108,000. 

"Marin*  Corpe  R«crult  Depot,  Parris  Island, 
South  CaroUna:  Real  estate.  $168,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego. 
California:  Troop  housing,  $781,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California:  Operational  faculties,  and  sup- 
ply facUlUea,  •1,042,000. 

"Service  School  Faculties 

TNaval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Maryland: 
UtUlties.  $2,803,000. 

"Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
•2,138.000. 

"Naval  Training  Center,  Greet  Lakes, 
ZlUnols:  Training  facilities,  $24,000. 


"Fleet  Training  Center,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  UtUlties,  •167,009. 

"Naval  Training  Center,  location  to  be  de- 
termined: Training  facilities,  medical  facil- 
ities, troop  housing,  and  Utilities  and  ground 
Improvements,  $14,900,000. 

"Fleet  Antl -Submarine  Warfare  Training 
Faculty,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii:  Train- 
ing faculties,  $452,000. 

"Naval  Training  Cent$r,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  houslog.  and  utilities, 
$5,727,000. 

"Nuclear  Weapons  Tralrilng  Center.  Pacific, 
San  Diego,  CaJlfornla:  Training  facilities, 
$44,000. 

"Medical  Facilities 

"Naval  Hospital,  Chel$ea,  Massachusetts: 
Hospital  and  medical  factUtles,  $9,300,000. 

"Naval  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $6,847,000. 

"NavsJ  Submarine  Mfcdlcal  Center,  New 
London,  Connecticut:  Hospital  and  medlca! 
faculties,  $4,957,000. 

"Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Virginia: 
Community  facilities,  $48,000, 

■■Communlcatloti  Facilities 
"Naval     Communication     Station.     Adak, 

Alaska:  Troop  housing,  $1,197,000. 
"Naval  Radio  Station,  Korthwest,  Virginia: 

Utilities.  $132,000. 

"Various  locations:    Operational   facilities. 

$1,057,000. 

"Office  of  Naval  Resf  arch  Facilities 
"Naval  Arctic  Researc^i  Laboratorj',  Bar- 
row, Alaska:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, $3,000,000. 

"Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
"Naval     Construction     Battalion     Center, 
DavlsvUle.  Rhode  Island:   Operational  facu- 
lties. $66,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"Naval  Ship  Systems  Command 
"Atlantic  Undersea  Tfst  and  Evaluation 
Center,  West  Indies:  ReKarch,  development. 
and  test  facilities,  supfily  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities  attd  ground  Improve- 
ments, $1,371,000. 

"Naval  Air  Systems  Command 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Ag$na,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $159,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Cubl  Point.  Republic 
■ot  the  Philippines:   Troop  housing,  »530.0O0. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba:  Troop  housing,  $2,633,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Kefla»lk,  Iceland:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $203,000. 

"Naval  Air  Facility,  Naples,  Italy:  Opera- 
tional Tacliltles.  $37,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico:  Troop  housing,  $i;i42.000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 

"Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler.  Okinawa:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  admlnlstrstlve  facilities,  and 
community  facilities.  $lX)5e.0OO. 

"Medical  Facilities 
"Naval  Hospital,  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba: 
Supply  facilities,  and  medical  facilities,  $279,- 
000. 

"Conununicatioti  F.iclUtles 

"Naval  Communicatloa  Station.  Nea  Makri. 
Greece:  Troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
culties, $363,000. 

"Naval  Communication  Station,  North 
West  Cape.  Australia:  Operational  facilities. 
and  troop  housing,  $708. obo. 

"Naval  Communication  Station.  San  Mi- 
guel. Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Troop 
housing,  $476,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Totsuka.  Japan: 
Operational  facilities,  $5t6.00O 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
$715,000. 


"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establlah  or  develop  classified  naval  lostalla- 
tions  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $13,788,000. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  bc- 
casloned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devel- 
opment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  pro- 
duction schedulep,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  Inclusion  in  the  next  military  construc- 
tion authorization  Act  would  be  InconflBtent 
with  interests  of  national  security,  and  In 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
UtUlties,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Proinded,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Imple- 
ment, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  e.xpire  as  of 
September  30,  1967,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  204.  la)  Public  Law  88-174.  ajs 
amended.  Is  amended  In  section  201  under 
the  heading  'Instoe  the  United  States'  and 
subheading  'navai.  weapons  PACiLrrrES  (Field 
Support  Stations)',  vvlth  respect  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  CecU  Field.  Florida,  and  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  by  strik- 
ing out  'JISO.OOO'  and  •$3,242,000'.  respective- 
ly, and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  '$182,000' 
and  '$3,640,000',   respectively. 

"(b)  Public  Law  88-174.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (  2)  of  sec- 
tion 602  SI  15.601, 000'  and  '$202,500,000',  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  '$116,031,000'  and 
'$202,930,000'.  respectively. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188  is 
amended  in  section  201  under  the  heading 
'iNSnjE  THE  tJNiTED  STATES'  and  subheading 
'BTJRiAu  OT  SHIPS  FACiLrTTEs'.  With  rcspect  to 
the  Naval  Shipyard.  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
by  striking  out  '$5,105,000'  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  '$7,998,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  89-188  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  602 
■$226,877,000'  and  '$311,412,000'.  and  inserting 
m  place  thereof  •$228,770.000'  and  '$314,308.- 
000',  respectively. 

"TTTLE   m 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  instaUlng 
p>ermanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects. 

"Inside  the  United  States 
"Air  Defense  Command 

"Duluth  Municipal  Airport  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota: Troop  housing.  $260,000. 

"Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael, 
California:    UtUlties,   $422,000. 

"McChord  Air  Force  Brise,  Tacoma.  Wasli- 
Ington:  Oj>erational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $528  000. 

"NORAD  Headquarters.  Colorado  Springs 
Colorado:  Operational  facilities,  $3,547000. 

"Perrln  Air  Force  Base.  Sherman,  Texai 
Maintenance  facilities.  $61,000. 
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•'Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colora- 
do: Maintenance  facilities,  $53,000. 

■Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh.  New 
York:  Operational  facilities  and  utilities. 
1154  000. 

■Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Panama  City, 
florida-  Malntenanc:e  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  conomunity  facilities.  $1,280,000. 

"Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

"Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base.  Rome.  New  York: 
lUeearch,  development,  asd  test  facilities, 
1225,000. 

■Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenancje  facilities,  re- 
search, development  and  test  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  administrative  facilities,  troop 
h(3using,  and  utUltles.  $1,504,000. 

■  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  faclU- 
ties  and  utilities,  $450,000. 

■'McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
tenance f acuities,  $1,008,000. 

■  Eobms  Air  Force  Base.  Macon,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $154,000. 

■  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklalioma:  Maintenance  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $2,615,000.         *■ 

"Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Operational  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$5,100,000. 

"Air  Force  Systems  Command 

".Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TiiUahoma.  Tennessee:  Operational  facili- 
ties, research,  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties. $2,835,000. 

■■Edw;Lrds  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc.  Cali- 
fornia: Research  development,  and  test  facil- 
ities. $3,366,000. 

"ERlln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
research,  development,  and  test  facilities. 
Euppiv  faculties,  and  hospital  facilities, 
16.277,000. 

'Eglin  Auxiliary  Airfield  Number  9,  Val- 
paraiso, Florida:  Maintenance  facilities  and 
utilities.  $705,000. 

"Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo. 
New  Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  com- 
m-julty  facilities,  $4,575,000. 

•  Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  Los  An- 
geles, California:  Administrative  faculties, 
1195000. 

•Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Operational  faculties  and  supply  faculties, 
1484,000. 

'Various  locations:   Operational  faculties, 
troop  housing,  and  utUities  $1,192,000. 
"Air  Training  Command 

"Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  nil- 
nols:  Training  facilities  and  utUitles, 
1586.000 

"Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama- 
Maintenance  facilities,  $226,000. 

"Laredo  Air  Force  Base.  Laredo.  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $220,000. 

"Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio.  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $675,000. 

"Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver,  Colorado: 
Tf^lnlng  facilities  and  utiUties,  $2,295,000. 

"Mather  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  f.icllltles. 
maintenance  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
•2,359.000, 

"Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Valdosta,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $225,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Maintenance  facilities,  $236,000. 

"Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $546,000. 

"Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  'Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:    Operational    and    training    facilities. 
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maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$1,935,000. 

"Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities. $1,169,000. 

"Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring.  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $226,000. 

"Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona; Maintenance  facilities,  $331,000, 

"Alaskan   Air   Command 

"Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities  and  utilities,  $i.655.(XI0. 

"Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities  and  utilities, 
$1,265,000. 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities.  $1,200,000. 

"Heridquarters    Command 

"Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Spring?, 
M.iryland:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,033,000, 

"Military    Airlift    Command 

"Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  Chrirleston, 
South  Carolina:  Of)eratlonal  facilities,  $212,- 
000. 

"Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Delaware: 
Utilities,  $250,000. 

"McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrightstown, 
New  Jersey:  Maintenance  facilities.  $1,920- 
000. 

"Norton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Bernardino, 
California:  Operational  and  tr.ilnlng  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and  tr(Xip  housing.  $7,706,000. 

"Travis  Air  Force  B,ase.  Falrlield,  Califor- 
nia:  Operational  facilities.  $374,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Force 
"Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Supply  facilities,  $193,000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 

"Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Slvreveport. 
Louisiana:  Maintenance  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  utilities,  $1,263,000. 

"Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities,  $106,000. 

"Carswell  -  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth. 
Texas-  Training  facilities  and  maintenance 
facilities,  $1,231,000 

■'Castle  Air  Force  Base.  Merced  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $2,203,000. 

"Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus.  Mis- 
sissippi:    Training    facilities    and    utilities, 

$494,000. 

-Da-.lE-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson, 
.Arizona  Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities, 
$444,000. 

"Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota:  Maintenance  facilities,  $397,- 
000. 

"Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Porks. 
North  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance faclUtles,  and  troop  housing. 
$941,000. 

"Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities  and  supply 
facilities.  $361,000 

"Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Falls. 
Montana:  Maintenance  facilities  and  troop 
hou-^lng,  $1,618,000 

"March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
f,acilitle5.  supplv  facilities,  and  troop  hou.=- 
ing.  $3,240,000. 

"McCoy  Afr  Force  Base.  Orlando.  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $199,000 

"Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot,  North  Da- 
kota: Troop  housing,  $440,000. 

"Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha.  Nebraska: 
Administrative       facilities       and       utilities. 

$762,000. 

"Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities  and  utilities, 
$186,000 

"Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Palls. 
M<assachusetts:  Troop  housing  and  utilities. 
$350,000 


"Wtirtsmith  Air  Fotce  Base,  Oscoda,  Mich- 
igan: Operational  facilities  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $358,000. 

"Tactical  Air  Conunand 

"Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  and  traliaing  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  admiaistrative  faciUtles.  and 
troop  housing,  $4,487,000. 

"Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis,  New  Mex- 
ico: Maintenance  faeilitles,  troop  housing, 
and  real  estate,  $2.147J00O.     • 

"England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria,  Lou- 
isiana: Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  faclUtiee,  and  utUities, 
$2,187,000. 

"George  Air  Force  Base,  VlctorvlUe,  Califor- 
nia: Training  facillttes  and  admirUstratlve 
facilities.  $598  000. 

"Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia    Utilities,  $468,000. 

"Ltike  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $203,000. 

"MacDlU  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $1,006,000. 

"McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita. 
Kansas:  Tr<iir  ng  Jacllltles  and  real  estate, 
$609,000. 

"Myrtle    B  Air    Force    Base.    Myrtle 

Beacli,     Sout.        'arollna:  Operational     and 
training   lacii  and   maintenance   facili- 

ties. $371, OOC 

■Nellls  Air  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada: 

Training   faci         s   aad   maintenance   facili- 
ties, $1,165.00'. 

"Sh.iw    Air  ■  Force    Ba^e,    Sumter,    South 
Carolina-   Maintenance  facilities.  $473,000. 
"United  States  Air  Force  Academy^ 

"United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colorado:  Troop  housing  and 
utilities,  $10,758,000, 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 

"Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  troop 
housing,  community  :facliltle8.  utilities,  and 
real  estate.  $3. 713. (XX). 

"United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
/*  "Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo, 
Texas:   Community  faculties,  $493,000. 
"Outside  the  United  States 
"Air  Defense  Command 
"Various   locations:  Operational  facilities, 
8238,000. 

"Military  Airlift  Command 
"Various  locations:  Utilities,  $396,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Force 
"Various   locations:   Operational   faciUtles, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  commtmity 
faculties,  and  utUltieB,  $6,189,000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 

"Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Ouam:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $22,000. 

"Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico:  Real 
estate.  $63,000. 

"Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities 
and  community  facilities,  $1,303,000. 

"United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe 

"Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintecance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  troop  hou*ng,  and  utilities,  $3,- 
513.000. 

"United  States  Air  Force  Southern  Command 
"Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone;  Op- 
erational  facilities   and   utiUtles,   $1,244,000. 

"United    States   Air   Force    Seciulty    Service 
"Various  locations:  Operational  facllltlea, 
maintenance     facilities,     supply     faclUtles, 
troop  housing  and  utilities,  $l,li23.000. 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  mlUtary 
installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances.  utUities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  ^mount  of  $76,825,000. 
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"8»c.  303.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  eatabllsb  or  develop  Air  Force  iostalla- 
tlona  and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
sin^ctlon  made  neceaury  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responstbllitles  wblcb 
have  been  occasioned  by  (a)  unforeseen  ee- 
ctirlty  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or 
(d)  Improved  production  schedules.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In 
tbe  next  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests 
of  national  security,  and  In  connection  there-' 
with  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabili- 
tate, or  install  permanent  or  temporary  pub- 
lic works,.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000.- 
000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of 
the  coat  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section,  Including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1967,  except  for  those  public  works 
projects  concerning  which  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
suant to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"SBC.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  87-554,  as 
amended,  is  amended  In  section  301  under 
the  heading  'Insidk  the  Vkvctd  States'  and 
subheading  'tactical  aik  command",  with 
respect  to  NelUs  Air  force  Base.  Las  Ve^^as, 
Nevada,  by  striking  out  '$3,136,000'  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  '$3,416,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  87-6S4.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  603  the  amounts  '$131,679,000'  and 
'9743,407,000'  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
'»131.969,000'  and  '$743,687 ,000',  respectively. 

"Ssc.  305.  (a)  Public  Iaw  88-390  is 
amended  In  section  301  under  the  heading 
'IifsiDX  THX  ITnitkd  Statxs'  and  subheading 
'uiLrrAaT  ah  transport  servicb',  with  respect 
to  McOuire  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown, 
New  Jersey,  by  striking  out  '$687,000'  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  '$786,000'. 
,  "(b)  Public  Law  88-390  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  603  the 
amounts  '$165,228,000'  and  '$303,348,000'  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  '$165,327,000'  and 
•$303,447,000",  respectively. 

^.  "TTTLE  IV 

\  "S«c.  401.  Ttio  Secretary  of  Defense  may 

I      establish   or   develop    military    Installations 

/       and    facUltlee    by    acquiring,    constructing, 

I        converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 

\       manent  or  temporary  public  works,  Includ- 

S^lng  site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 

itnd  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 

following  projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 

"Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

"Armed  Forces  Radioblology  Research  In- 
stitute, Bethesda.  Maryland:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  $1,890,000. 

"Defense  Cooununlcatlons  Agency 

"Headquarters.  Defense  Cooununlcatlons 
Agency,  Building  12.  Navy  Department  Serv- 
ice Center.  Arlington,  Virginia:  Utilities. 
•290.000.  ' 

"Defense  Supply  Agency 

"I^efense  Construction  Supply  Center, 
Columbus,  Ohio:    Supply  facilities,   $59,000. 

"Defense     Depot.     Memphis,     Tennessee: 
Supply  facilities,  $171,000. 
1  "Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phil- 
adelphia,  Pennsylvania:    Research,  develop- 
ment, and  t^  facilities.  $257,000. 

"Defense  Depot,  Tracy,  California:  Supply 
faculties.  $A0.000. 


"Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Day- 
ton, Ohio:  Administrative  facilities,  $428.- 
000. 

"National  Security  Agency 

"Fort  Meade.  Marylfind;  Troop  housing, 
$550,000. 

"Kent  Island,  Maryl$nd:  Research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facUKles,  $30,000. 

"Outside  the  Vnited  States 

"Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

"Johnston  Island:  Research,  development, 
,and  test  faclUtles.  $1,750,000. 

t  "National  Security  Agency 

"PranJtfurt  Post.  T-auxis  District.  Germany: 
Operational  facilities.  $400,000. 

"TITtE    V 

'     "Military  family  housing 

"Sec.  501.  I  a)  The  fitpt  sentence  of  section 
515  of  Public  Law  84-161  (69  Stat.  352),  as 
amended.  1b  amended  by  striking  out  "1966 
through  and  Including  1967'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '1967  and  1968'. 

"(b)  Such  section  515  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows;  'In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  not 
more  than  500  housing  units  may  be  leased 
during  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  In  orcjer  to  provide  tempo- 
rary tfouslng  relief  at  or  near  military  instal- 
lations in  such  State.' 

"Sec  602.  Section  15B4J  of  title  42.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  at  subsection  (a)  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  sub- 
stituting a  colon  therefor,  and  adding  the 
following:  'Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
the  fair  rental  value  of  such  quarters,  or  of 
any  other  housing  facilities  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  departmant  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  no  rental  charge  for  occu- 
pancy of  fa-mily  units  designated  as  other 
than  public  quarters  ihall  be  m.ide  against 
the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  In  excess  of  75  per 
centum  of  such  allowalice,  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  the  net  rental  value  charged  to 
the  member's  basic  allawauce  for  quarters  be 
less  than  the  costs  of  i|ialntalnlng  and  oper- 
ating tive  housing.' 

"Sec.  503.  There  Is  $uthorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  fis  authorized  by  law 
for  support  of  military  family  housing.  In- 
cluding operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  prc^jerty.  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  in- 
curred, payments  to  tbe  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  mortgage  Insurance  premi- 
ums authorized  under  Bectlon  222  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  a$  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1715m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $511,196,- 
000. 

"Tli'ii;  VT 

"General  provisions 

"Sec  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
529),  and  sections  4714(d)  and  9Ti'4(d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  ot  temporary  Improve- 
ments on  land  Includes  authority  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  lncl<lent  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  b«  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  $s  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
255),  and  even  though  the  Land  Is  held  tem- 
porarily. The  authority  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate or  land  Include!  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests 
In  land  (Including  teoiporary  use),  by  gift. 
purchase,  exchange  at  Government-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

"Sec  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  thjs  Act,  but  appropria- 


tions for  public  works  projects  authorized 
by  titles  I,  II,  m,  rv.  and  V  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$57,219,000;  Outside  the  United  States,  |36,J 
141,000;  section  102.  $33,000,000;  or  a  total 
of  $126,360,000. 

"(2)  for  title  n;  Inside  the  United  SUtts 
$114,138,000;  Outside  the  United  States,  »9,I 
948,000;  section  202,  $13,788,000;  or  a  total 
of  $137,874,000. 

"(3) 'for  title  III:  Inside  the  United 
States.  $107,098,000;  Outside  the  United 
States.  $14,091,000;  section  302.  $76,825,000; 
or  a  total  of  $198,014,000. 

"(4)    for  title  rV:  a  total  of  $5,875,000, 

"(5)  for  title  V:  Military  Family  Housing, 
a  total  of  $511,196,000. 

"Sec.  603.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  in 
titles  r,  II.  Ill,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  m 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
be  Increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects 
Inside  the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska) 
aRd  by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  St,%tes  or  In  Alaska.  If  he  determines 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  Increase  ( 1 )  Is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations  in 
cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In  that 
title. 

"Sec.  604.  Whenever — 

"(1)  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made 
under  this  Act  for  the  establLshment  or  de- 
velopment of  military  Installations  and  fa- 
cilities In  foreign  countries  would  Interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  al- 
ternative methods  of  adequately  auditing 
those  contracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contract* 
from   the   requlremente  of  that  section. 

"Sec.  605.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  super^-islon  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Naval  PaciUties  Engineering  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that  be- 
cause such  Jurisdiction  and  supervision  is 
wholly  Impracticable  such  contracts  should 
be  executed  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  su- 
ptervlslon  of  another  department  or  Govern- 
ment agency,  artd  shall  be  awarded.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  If  the  national  se- 
curity will  not  be  Impaired  and  the  award  la 
consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  provide  the  de- 
partment or  agency  requiring  such  construc- 
tion with  the  right  to  select  either  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  or 
the  Naval  Pacllitiee  Engineering  Command, 
Department  of  the  N.avy,  as  Its  construction 
agent,  providing  that  under  the  farts  and 
circumstances  that  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
selection  of  the  construction  agent,  such  se- 
lection will  not  result  In  any  Increased  cost 
to  the  United  States.  The  Secretaries  of 
the  millUiry  departments  shall  report  semi- 
annually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  all  contracts  awarded  on 
other  than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 

•Sec.  606.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal 
provisions  of  section  606  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1966.  Public  Law  89-188  (79  SUt. 
815),  all  authorizations  for  military  public 
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works  (Other  than  family  housing),  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  August  1,  1964,  Public 
Law  88-390  (78  Stat.  363),  and  all  such  au- 
thorizations contained  in  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 16.  1965.  Public  Law  89-188,  including 
prior  authorizations  extended  by  section 
606(a)  1 3)  of  said  Act  of  September  16.  1965. 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
allitiiry  department  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  or  development  of  military 
Installations,  and  facilities,  and  all  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  therefor,  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified,  are  hereby 
authorized,  and  shall  remain  In  full  force 
and  effect  until  October  1.  1968 

•ibi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
BKtion  606  of  the  *ct  of  September  16,  1965, 
Public  Law  89-188  (79  Stat.  815).  effective 
October  1,  1968,  all  authorizations  for  con- 
struction of  family  housing  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  Act  or  the  Act  of  September  16. 
1965.  Public  Law  89-188,  Including  prior  au- 
thorizations fnr  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing saved  from  repeal  by  the  provisions  of 
sectio.'i  606(b)  of  such  Act  of  September  16, 
1965,  are  repealed  except  the  authorlziitlon 
for  family  housing  projects  as  to  which  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts or  land  acquisitions  or  manufactured 
structural  component  contracts  in  whole  cr 
in  part  before  such  date. 

"Sec.  607.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  .law.  none  of  the  military  public 
worlcs  authorized  by  title  I.  II.  ni.  or  IV  of 
this  Act  may  be  placed  under  contract  .tintil 
such  time  as  those  military  public  works 
previously  uuthorized  by  law.  and  for  which 
fund.s  have  been  appropriated  and  for  which 
the  authorization  has  been  extended  by  sec- 
tion 606  of  this  Act.  have  been  placed  under 
contract.  The  foregoing  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  miliuiry  public  works  previously 
authorized  by  law  which  have  heretofore 
been  deferred  and  which  are  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  no  longer  current 
and  necess.iry  to  the  mission  of  the  military 
department  or  military  Installation  con- 
cerned. Certifications  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  this  section  shall  be  made  in 
STiting  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Service 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  any  mllitarv  public  work 
authorized  by  title  I.  II,  HI.  or  IV  of  this  Act 
may  be  placed  under  contract  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  and  certifies  In 
writing  t/i  the  Committees  on  .Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  such  project  is  (I)  urgently  re- 
quired in  the  Interests  of  national  defense. 
»ad  (2)  more  essential  to  the  lntere,sts  of 
natlona;  defense  than  those  military  public 
works  previously  authorized  by  law,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  sentence  of  this  section. 

"Sec  608.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
2674 1  at  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  changing  the  figure 
'tlS.OOC  to  'S25.000'. 

"Sec.  609.  None  of  the  authoritv  contained 
in  titles  I.  II,  III.  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  Inside  the  United  States  (other 
tJian  Alaska)    at  a  unit  cost  In  excess  of— 

"(li  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

"1 2)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing: 

"(3)  82,300  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

"14 1  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters; 

wiless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignee determines  that,  becau.se  of  special 
circumstances,  application  to  such  project  of 
ihe  linuutions  on  unit  costs  contained  In 
this  section  Is  Impracticable. 

"Sec.  610.  (ai  On  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  all  construction  au- 
thorized in  annual  military  construction  au- 
worlzation  Acts  shall  be  designed  using  tech- 
niques developed  bv  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 


fense to  maximize  fallout  protection,  where 
such  can  be  done  without  Impairing  the 
purpose  for  which  the  construction  Is  au- 
thorized or  the  effectiveness  of  the  structure, 
unless  exempted  from  this  requirement  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make 
appropriate  provision  for  the  utilization  of 
technical  design  and  construction  methods 
In  the  preparation  of  design  and  construction 
plans  and  In  construction  under  this  Act.  to 
assure  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  for  such  purposes  expenditures  on 
Individual  projects  shall  not  exceed  one  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  that 
project. 

"Sec.  611.  Section  607(b)  of  Public  Law 
89-188  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
■July  1.  1967'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  December  31.  1970'  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  'nor  shall  any  of  this  land  be  set 
aside  or  committed  by  the  Department  CJ*- 
Defense  for  use  by  any  other  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  other  th.an  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may.  If  and  w-hen  directed 
by  the  President,  enter  into  a  leasing  ar- 
rangement with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  December 
31,  1970.  and  subject  to  a  one-year  revoca- 
tion provision  whereby  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  or  its  designee  may  operate  the  run- 
ways, taxiways.  hangars,  parking  aprons,  and 
other  related  facilities  at  the  BoUing-.Ana- 
costia  complex  for  appropriate  aviation  pur- 
poses. The  said  lease  shall  not  include  fa- 
cilities which  are  required  for  military  ac- 
tivities. Such  leasing  arrangements  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.' 

"Sec.  612.  In  the  case  of  any  public  works 
project  for  which  advance  planning,  con- 
struction design  and  architectural  services 
are  estimated  to  cost  $50,000  or  more,  which 
are  to  be  funded  from  moneys  hereafter  ap- 
propriated for  such  purposes  pursuant  to 
authority  of  section  723  of  title  31.  U.S.C,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  describe  the  proj- 
ect and  report  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
services  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  initial 
obligation  of  funds  therefor  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

"Sec.  613.  Section  611  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1966  (79  Stat. 
818),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  'la)  No  camp.  post,  station,  base.  yard,  or 
other  installation  under  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  closed  or 
abandoned  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment makes  a  full  report  of  the  facts  In- 
cluding the  justification  for  such  proposed 
action  to  the  Congress. 

"'(tai  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(a)  continuity  of  session  shall  be  con.<!ldered 
as  broken  only  by  an'  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die;  but  In  the  computation  of 
the  thirty-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain. 

•■'(C)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to 
posts,  carips.  stations,  bases,  yards,  or  other 
Installations  that  are  l<x;ated  in  the  Unlt^ 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  have  a  total  mili- 
tary and  civilian  complement  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  shall  not  apply  to 
any  facility  used  primarily  for  river  and  har- 
bor projects  or  flood  control  projects. ■ 

"Sec.  614.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  With  respect  to  the  desirability  of 
( 1 )  transferring  the  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute from  the  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, area  to  the  lands  formerly  constituting 
Biggs   Air    Force   Base.    Texas,   and    (2)    de- 


molishing the  four  oxlsting  piers  at  the  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
and  constructing  three  new  piers  and  carry- 
ing out  related  operations  associated  there- 
with at  such  shipyard.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  findings  of  such  study,  together 
with  recommendations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  615  Titles  I,  II.  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1967'. 

■■TrrLE  vn 
"Hescri'e  Faroes  facilities 

'Sec  701 .  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of 
such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

"  ( 1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Na\'>" : 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $5,000,000. 

"(2)    for  Department  of  the  Air  Force- 

"(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $8,900,000. 

"(b)    Air  Force  Raserve,  $3,300,000. 

■'Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establlsli  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  US.C.  529).  aad  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  ID,  United  States  Code. 
Tlie  authority  to  place  p>ermanent  or  tempo- 
rary Improvements  on  land  Includes  author- 
ity for  surveys,  administration,  overhead, 
planning,  and  supervision  incident  to  con- 
struction. That  authority  may  be  exercised 
before  title  to  the  land  is  approved  under 
section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  iHnd  Includes  au- 
thonty  to  make  surreys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  interests  in  land  (Including  temporary 
use ) ,  by  gift,  ptu-chase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owTied  land,  or  otherwise. 

"Sec.  703.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
1967'." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
L.  Mendel  Rivxiis, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 
F.  Edward  Hebert, 
Mslvin  Phice. 
O.  C.  PlsHEa. 
PcmTER  Hardt,  Jr., 
William  H    Bates, 

LZELIE    C.    ABZNDS, 

Alvin  E.  O'Kokski, 
William  G.  Bbat. 
MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Hknrt  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 

RdBERT    C.    BTK). 

Daniel  K.  Inoitte, 
Strom  Thttrmond, 
JociN  O.  Towza. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (3.  3105)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  Installations, 
and  for  other  purpoees,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

legislation  in  conference 

On  May  25.  1966,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
3105.  which  is  the  fiscal  year  1967  military 
construction  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defer^se  and  Reserve  components. 

On  August  10.  1966.  the  House  considered 
the  legislation  and  amended  it  by  striking 
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all  lAOguac*  after  the  enacting  clauaa  and 
WTOta  a  new  bUI. 

COKTAXISOIf  or  HOOSB  AND  SKNATK  BIIXS 

8.  3105,  as  paued  by  the  Senate,  provided 

oonatruoUon  autborlzatton  to  the  military 
departments  and  the  IDepartment  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1967  In  the  total  amount  of 
•975.071.000. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  tbe  House,  provided 
new  authorisation  In  tbe  amount  of  11.065,- 
073,000. 

The  House  bill,  therefore,  represented  an 
Increase  of  •90,738,000  In  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Senate. 

SUM  MAST  or  IXSOLXmON  OF  DHTEUNCIS 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
8.  3100,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  ad- 
Justed  authorization  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1967  In  tbe  total  amount 
ot  •1,005.842,000. 

The  new  total  authorization  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  therefore,  represents  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  previously  approved  by 
the  Senate  of  •30.116.000  and  represents  a 
reduction  of  •60,131.000  In  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  House. 

The  total  construction  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  conferees  for  fiscal  year 
1967  of  •1.005.843.000  Is  •77''^,220.000  less  than 
the  amount  of  military  construction  author- 
ization In  fiscal  year  1966  by  Public  Law  89- 
188,  that  figure  being  •1.780.062.000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  re- 
spective military  departments  bad  requested 
a  total  of  •1,051,084.000  of  new  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  conferees,  therefore,  reduces  this 
departmental  request  by  •4S.342.000. 

rnxx  I — AKXT 

The  Senate  had  approved  oonstructlon  in 
the  amount  of  •123.192,000  for  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  House  Increased  this  figure  by  •28.- 
016.000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  •6.468.000 
of  this  Increase  by  tbe  House,  and  agreed  to 
a  new  total  authorization  for  title  I  In  the 
amount  of  •126,360.000. 

The  restoration  of  •6,468,000  of  construc- 
tion authority  Is  contained  In  the  Items  in 
the  blU  as  follows: 

Fort   ExiatU.    Va. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
•512.000  for  support  facilities  to  round  out  a 
regimental  complex  at  Port  Eustls  originally 
contained  a  group  headquarters,  a  battalion 
headquarters,  a  classroom,  an  administra- 
tion and  storage  building,  a  unit  chapel  and 
a  dispensary.  The  group  headquarters,  bat- 
talion headquarters  and  the  classroom  quali- 
fied for  submission  In  the  President's  budget 
under  the  DOD  review  criteria  since  they  pro- 
Tided  oocmnand,  control,  and  training  facill- 
,tles  for  a  Strategic  Army  Force  (STRAF) 
unit. 

The  Senate  denied  this  Item. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
unit  Is  now  performing  these  fimctlons  in 
diverted  World  War  n  barracks  space  that 
is  deteriorated,  crowded,  and  U  Inadequately 
lighted,  heated,  and  ventUated.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difllcult  to  maintain  unit  Integrity 
and  operational  control  within  this  high 
prlortt;  STRAF  unit  (48th  Transportatloo 
Oroup)  under  these  conditions.  This  proj- 
•ot  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  overcrowding 
and  to  facilitate  operational  control  and 
training  of  troops. 

The  Senate  receded. 

VS.  Military  Academy.  Weat  Point.  H.Y. 

The  House  had  added  to  the  bill  •IS.- 
747,000  to  construct  a  Cadet  Union  Building. 
Quartermaster  r«frlgeratlon  storage.  Thayer 
Road  relocation  and  Interchange,  and  an  In- 
door rlfle-piatt>l  range. 


The  House  receded  on  its  position  on  the 
Cadet  Union  Building  oa  the  basis  that  fur- 
ther study  of  what  facllUles  are  to  be  located 
In  the  building,  should  be  undertaken. 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  upon  the 
Lnclualon  of  the  Quarterjnaster  refrigeration 
storage  because  the  pentianent  cold  storage 
capacity  at  West  Point  la  inadequate  to  meet 
the  existing  loads. 

Of  the  total  13,900  sqaare  feet  of  refriger- 
ated storage  and  meat  preparation  area  au- 
thorized on  thie  basis  of  projected  poet  jx)pu- 
latlon.  there  Is  in  exlEtence  or  authorized, 
10.155  square  feet.  In  a^lditlon,  the  existing 
refrigerators  are  Indlvidilally  cooled  by  sepa- 
rate compressors  and  condensing  units,  thus 
requiring  excessive  malatenance. 

The  House  confereee  Were  also  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  include  $1,611,000  for  the 
relocation  of  Thayer  lUiad.  The  relocation 
of  this  road  is  required  in  order  to  eliminate 
a  serious  traffic  hazard  find  to  allow  proper 
phasing  of  the  expansion  of  the  utilities  and 
roEUls  to  acconunodate  the  expansion  pro- 
gram of  the  Corps  of  Caieta. 

Thayer  Road  separates  the  cadet  academic 
and  athletic  fields  from  the  barracks-mess 
area.  As  a  result,  the  movement  of  cadets 
from  one  area  to  another  for  their  daily 
classes  presents  auto-|>edestrian  conflicts 
with  attendent  safety  hazards.  As  the  Corps 
Increases  in  strength,  tilis  problem  will  be- 
come more  acute. 

The  House  conferees  also  were  able  to  get 
included  in  the  bill  $513,000  for  an  indoor 
rifle-pistol  range.  The  existing  indoor  rlfie 
and  pistol  ranges  are  inadequate  in  size  and 
construction  to  accom»iodate  the  present 
cadet  rifle  and  pistol  elubs.  As  a  result, 
membership  limitations  must  be  Imposed, 
thus  denying  to  many  cadets  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  this  extracurricular 
activity  which  contributes  to  their  expertise 
In  the  profession  of  ann$. 

Fort   Jacks^.    S.C. 

The  House  had  added  $1,441,000  for  con- 
struction of  a  sewage  treatment  facility  at 
Fort  Jackson.  S.C.  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  retention  of  thjs  item. 

The  present  plant,  built  in  1941,  provides 
complete  sewage  treatment  with  a  capacity 
of  5  million  gallons  pet  day.  The  plant  is 
adequate  to  support  Port  Jackson  but  despite 
efforts  of  th\  Army,  the  plant  Is  the  cause 
of  noxious  and  unpleasfint  odors  which  are 
an  annoyance^to  residents  in  the  adjacent 
Lake  Kathertne  and  Heywrard  Park  areas,  two 
residential  areas  immadlately  adjacent  to 
Fort  Jackson.  Most  of  the  homes  in  this 
area  have  been  built  si«ce  1950.  A  petition 
dated  May  2.  1963.  signed  by  48  property 
owners  in  these  areas  'urged  Fort  Jack5on 
to  discontinue  operatloO  of  the  Port  Jackson 
sewage  treatment  plant  and  to  Join  In  a 
municipal  plan  for  joint  construction  of  new 
sewage  treatment  facilities 

The  city  of  Columbia.  S.C.  plans  shortly 
to  construct  a  new  primary  .sewage  treatment 
plant  on  the  Congaree  River  and  the  city 
Is  agreeable  to  Fort  Jackson's  participating 
In  construction  of  thU  plant.  Such  par- 
ticipation is  a  logical  Solution  to  the  nui- 
sance. The  primary  treatment  proposed  by 
the  city  of  Columbia  has  the  approval  of 
the  South  Carolina  St^te  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Commission,  -wihich  is  pressing  for 
early  construction.  The  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Admlnlstrattcn  has  approved 
treatment  of  wastes  from  Port  Jackson  in 
the  city  primary  treatment  plant  as  an  ex- 
ception to  current  policy  that  Federal  instal- 
lations provide  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  secondary  sewage  treatment. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  Port  Jackson  will  t>e 
forced  to  abandon  its  present  plant  In  the 
near  future.  If  this  occurs,  a  new  Army 
plant  will  have  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Congaree  River,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  at 


least  $500,000  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  tlUi 
Joint  project. 

Fort   Chaffee,  Ark. 

The  Army  had   requiested  $225,000  for  a 

sewage  treatment  plant  at  Port  Chaffee,  Ark.. 
and  the  Senate  deleted  this  item.  The  House 
conferees  were  able  to  get  it  restored. 

Raw  sewage  is  being  dumped  into  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Fort  Chaffee  ccntrary-to 
Arkansas  State  law  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (Public  Law  660.  84th 
Congress  l .  The  purpose  of  this  project  wns 
to  provide  treatment  of  the  Port  Chaffee 
sewage  so  as  to  preclude  contamination  of 
the  Arkansas  River  from  this  source.  Al- 
though Fort  Chaffee  is  inactive,  a  permanent 
population  of  about  300  persons  will  remain 
and,  in  addition,  a  summer  training  popula- 
tion of  about  7.500  will  exist.  Three  methods 
of  overcoming  the  problem  were  investigated 
with  the  result  that  the  project  as  herein 
proposed  proved  to  be  the  most  economical 
to  build  and  operate. 

Fort  Walters,  Tex. 

The  House  added  an  academic  building  at 
Fort  Wolters,  Tex.,  in  the  amount  of 
•1.026,000.  The  House  conferees  were  suc- 
cessful in  retaining  this  item  in  the  bill. 

Port  Wolters,  Tex.,  Is  the  Army's  perma- 
nent primary  helicopter  school  where  all 
Army  helicopter  pilots  receive  primary  flight 
training. 

The  present  facilities  for  academic  train- 
ing of  these  students  consist  of  49.717  SP 
scattered  in  10  separate  temporary  and  semi- 
permanent buildings.  These  facilities  are 
inadequate  to  support  the  training  mission 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Palmary  Helicopter  School. 
Existing  classrooms  and  training  facilities 
were  provided  by  forcing  other  units  to  va- 
cate buildings  in  order  to  make  space  avail- 
able for  training.  The  units  forced  to  vacate 
these  training  facilities  now  must  utilize  day 
rooms,  company  orderly  rooms,  equipment 
maintenance  shops  or  outdoor  training  areas 
to  facilitate  specialist  type  training.  The 
major  structures  now  being  used  as  school 
facilities  consist  of  two  modified,  semi- 
permanent motor  vehicle  shops  and  mainte- 
nance buildings  and  a  converted  battalion 
headquarters  building.  One  classroom  is  a 
converted  tool  storage  room  located  in  one 
corner  of  a  hangar.  None  of  these  buildings 
are  suitable  for  optimum  clas.=;room  use. 
They  were  designed  for  other  ptirpoees  and 
as  such  do  not  adapt  to  conversion  for  ade- 
quate classrooms.  •  All  of  these  facilities  are 
poorly  lighted  and  are  located  in  areas  hav- 
ing a  high  noise  level  due  to  their  proximity 
to  helicopter  maintenance,  landing  and  take- 
off areas.  The  proposed  project  Is  designed 
to  support  a  programed  input  of  3.500  stu- 
dents annually  on  a  phased  basis  in  three 
courses  of  Instruction.  Two  of  the  class- 
rooms will  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  light  observation  helicopter  and  other 
training  aids  and  have  adequate  space  to 
accommodate  60  students  in  each  classroom. 
These  two  classrooms  will  be  used  for  in- 
struction in  aircraft  maintenance  Student 
officers  and  warrant  officers  spend  half  of 
each  training  day  in  the  classroom.  The 
present  use  of  widely  dispersed  makeshift 
facilities  seriously  Impairs  the  quality  of  the 
instructional  environment  at  this  important 
Army  school  Installation. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 
The  House  added  $813,000  for  a  conversion 
of  the  powerplant  fuel  from  coal  to  gas  »t 
Port  Richardson,  and  after  considerable 
discussion  the  House  conferees'  view 
prevailed. 

The  proposal  for  conversion  is  one  of  econ- 
omy, and  of  necessity  to  assure  a  contlnuou» 
supply  of  fuel  to  this  plant  that  provides 
electricity  and  heat  to  the  entire 
Installation. 
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Beaed  on  today's  cost  of  ooal.  conversion  at 

%  oapiul  saving  cost  of  •813.000  would  be 
jjQortized  in  less  than  one  year  by  an  annual 
ttving  of  1970,000. 

At  the  present  time,  the  base  has  entered 
Into  a  contract  for  coal  and  the  contract 
»ill  run  until  June  30.  1967.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  coal  contract 
aHould  be  fulfilled  before  the  conversion 
from  coal  to  gas. 

The  conferees  were  concerned  about  the 
displacement  of  coal  nUners  as  the  result 
ol  this  decision  and  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  exert  every  effort  to  And 
employment  for  these  displaced  coal  miners 
vhen  the  mines  are  closed  as  a  result  of 
Uiis  action. 

Section  103 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
permanent  legislation  which  would  codify 
and  make  permanent  the  emergency  con- 
struction authority  traditionally  carried  In 
the  03  section  of  each  title  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  military  departments. 

The  Senate,  while  modifying  the  amounts 
contained  In  the  DoD  request  and  limiting 
this  authority  to  the  military  departments, 
in  essence  followed  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Hotise  elected  to  continue  past  pro- 
cedures and  Included  the  03  sections.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  House  conferees  that 
the  amount  provided  for  emergency  con- 
struction should  be  in  direct  relation  to  the 
total  requested  in  the  bill  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  construction  program  rather 
than  giving  this  permanent  authority.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  House  conferees  that 
there  was  no  showing  during  the  hearings  as 
to  why  the  requested  permanent  authority 
would  be  better  or  was  needed  as  long  as  an 
emergency  construction  provision  was  pro- 
vided for  eaclj  of  the  services  in  each  annual 
military   construction    authorization    bill. 

The  position  of  the  House  conferees  pre- 
vailed. 

The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  in  respect  to  other  items  in  title  I 
imountlng  to  a  reduction  of  •22.148,000, 
«ome  of  which  wore  classified  items. 

Defense  Language  Institute 

The  Senate  authorized  $3.3  million  for 
Improvements  to  facilities  at  the  former 
Bi^gs  Air  Force  Base.  El  Paso.  Tex. 

The  House  refused  to  authorize  a  similar 
amount. 

In  December  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
announced  that  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
Mission  of  Biggs  Air  Force  Base  wUl  be  in- 
activated by  July  1966.  Thus,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  no  longer  has  require- 
ments for  this  facility.  The  Secretary  in 
his  announcement  of  the  base  closvure,  also 
announced  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
sir  base  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
consolidation  with  Port  Bliss,  a  contiguous 
installation  having  over  one  million  acres 
ol  land.  Under  the  present  request,  the  site 
would  be  used  as  the  home  of  the  head- 
quarters and  east  coast  branch  of  the  Defense 
language  Institute  now  located  at  the  Ana- 
costia  Naval  Annex.  Washington.  D.C..  and 
the  Air  Force  English  Language  Training 
School  now  located  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
B*«e  in  Texas. 

At  Biggs,  there  are  800  units  of  family 
housing.  289  miscellaneous  structures,  air- 
leld  facilities,  roads  and  utilities  construct- 
•il  at  a  total  cost  of  approxlnxately  $49  mil- 
lion. 

At  first  blush.  It  seemed  logical  to  move 
wme  military  function  to  use  the  base  that 
^M  being  vacated  by  the  Air  Force,  but 
luring  the  hearings  we  learned  that  because 
of  the  present  buildup  of  military  forces, 
every  unit  of  family  housing  which  was  va- 
cated by  Air  Force  personnel  at  Biggs  was 
wready   being    uUlized    by   personnel    from 


Port  Bliss  and  that  the  overflow  from  Blias 
was  filling  up  the  bachelor  office  quarters 
and  enlisted  personnel  spaces  in  the  dormi- 
tories so  the  Immediate  need  to  utilize  this 
base  became  less  and  less  apparent  to  the 
committee. 

At  the  present  time,  the  headquarters  for 
the  Defense  Language  Institute  at  Anacostia 
and  the  east  coast  branch  of  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  are  located  on  2  acres 
of  laiid  which  were  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  Indications  are  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  wants  this  land  back 
for  park  purposes.  Sometime  m  the  future, 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  relocate  the 
headquarters  and  the  Institute. 

It  became  obvious  to  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  aft«r  the  decision  was 
made  to  vacate  Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  an  effort 
was  being  made  by  the  services  to  find  some- 
thing to  move  there  to  fill  up  this  space. 
Biggs  Air  Force  Base  contains  over  6.000 
acres  of  land. 

But  facilities  are  only  one  of  the  problems 
Involved  In  this  matter.  It  became  apparent 
during  the  hearings  that  responsible  officials 
of  the  Defense  Language  Institute  did  not 
select  B:ggs  as  a  site  for  possible  relocation 
nor  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Education  even  consulted  concerning  this 
move.  The  House  c-onferees  pointed  out  that 
during  the  hearings  defense  wltnes.««s  stated 
that  there  was  a  great  need  to  expand  the 
language  program  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  House  does  not  doubt  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  expansion  program  but  if 
there  Is  present  need  for  expansion  the  com- 
mittee was  of  the  belief  that  the  movement 
to  Biggs  would  not  solve  the  present  prob- 
lem. 

For  instance,  of  the  present  inhouse  f,iculty 
of  the  Defepse  Language  Institute,  only  7  out 
of  the  65  Instructors  have  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  move  \o  the  El  Paso  area.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  present 
faculty,  many  are  part-time  employees  and 
are  foreign  personnel  who  are  stationed  liere 
in  Washington  as  a  result  of  their  spwuses' 
association  here  with  embassies  of  foreign 
missions.  Thus,  a  complete  new  recruitment 
program  for  faculty  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken 

Assurances  were  given  that  the  University 
of  Texas,  which  is  located  nearly  600  nilles 
from  Biggs,  would  Increase  its  faculty  and 
would  eEtabllsh  a  branch  at  El  Paso  to  assist 
In  this  teaching  mls.«;lon.  .Mso,  we  were  told 
that  one  of  the  universities  In  New  Mexico 
would  expand  Its  language  facility  to  meet 
this  need.  In  other  words,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  if  the  Defense  Language  Institute 
were  moved  to  Biggs  they  would  be  almost 
starting  out  from  scratch  to  build  a  faculty 
and  a  language  school  because  of  the  base 
closure  at  Biggs. 

But  then  when  we  examined  closely  into 
the  matter,  the  House  found  that  not  even 
the  facilities  at  Biggs  would  be  available 
For  instance,  as  recently  as  July  16.  1966. 
the  Army  activated  a  new  air  defense  unit. 
the  4th  Battalion.  60th  Artlllen,-.  which  Is 
composed  of  four  M-42  batteries  and  one 
quad  50. 

There  is  no  housing  at  Biggs  that  Is  cur- 
rently available  and  really  no  bachelor  of- 
ficer quarters  or  dormitory  spaces  which  are 
available. 

So,  without  either  faculty  or  facilities 
available  for  the  move,  the  House  decided 
that  more  study  must  be  given  to  this  mat- 
ter before  authorization  to  improve  the  fa- 
cilities could  be  given. 

But  of  equal  Importance  is  the  very  mis- 
sion of  the  Defense  Language  Institute.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  designated  as  the  east 
coast  branch  of  the  institute.  It  was  hard 
for  the  House  members  to  fathom  Texas  as 
being  part  of  the  east  coast. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  House  to  Justify  any 
cost   savings  with   the   cost   of   transporting 


students  from  all  over  the  eastern  sector  of 
the  United  States  to  Bl  Paso. 

Frankly,  another  consideration  must  be 
borne  In  mind,  and  tbat  Is  that  much  of  tbe 

foreign  language  traiaing  program  associated 
with  Defense  Intelll^nce  activities  and  the 
headquarters  for  Defense  Intelligence  is  lo- 
cated In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  It  is 
Important  that  {>eople  going  into  this  work 
associate  and  familiarize  themselves  with 
embassy  personnel  In  the  Washington  area. 

StlU  another  condderatlon  entered  into 
the  House's  action  and  that  relates  to  the 
total  language  program  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time 
the  Army  Is  teaching  the  Special  Forces  the 
Vietnamese  language  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  The 
Navy  Is  teaching  the  amphibious  forces  some 
Vietnamese  in  Coronado,  Calif.  These  pro- 
grams are  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
Defense  Language  Institute.  In  addition, 
dozens  of  foreign  language  courses  in  the 
country  are  under  various  service  programs. 
It  seemed  that  study  should  be  made  to- 
ward consolidating  the  responsibility  for 
these  various  language  programs  under  one 
central  authority. 

There  were  so  many  unresolved  questions 
that  to  authorize  $3.S  million  to  provide  for 
improvement  to  facilities  so  that  the  lan- 
guage school  could  be  transferred  was  very 
unwise  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  receded. 

rnxE  n — navt 

The  House  approved  $154,104,000  in  new 
construction  authorization  for  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  had  approved  •118,114,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  in  the 
amount  of  $137,874,000. 

The  Items  restored  by  the  conferees 
amount  to  $19,760,000  and  are  as  follows: 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak,  MA. 

The  Senate  deleted  ^3,847,000  for  a  hyper- 
velocity  wind  tunnel  at  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory,  White  Oak,  Md. 

The  House  restored  this  item.  The  House 
conferees  pointed  out  that  for  leadership  in 
the  world  of  ballistic  missiles,  the  United 
States  needs  this  project.  There  1$  no  other 
facility  in  the  free  world  which  can  ground- 
test  new  reentry  vehicle  shapes  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  they  will  meet  as  they 
plunge  through  the  aitmoaphere  toward  their 
targets. 

In  the  past  2  yeare.  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads have  acquired  radically  new  shapes 
and  trajectories.  In  order  to  make  them  lees 
vulnerable  to  counteSbeasures.  But  without 
wind  tunnels  which  can  simulate  tbe  speeds 
and  pressures  of  the  new  trajectories,  miasiie 
designers  must  use  full-scale  tests  in  devel- 
oping their  designs.  One  full-scale  test  can 
cost  as  much  as  the  entire  proposed  wind 
tunnel,  and  yield  a  tiny  traction  of  the  data 
which  would  come  from  1  day's  operation. 

The  new  tunnel  would  operate  at  speeds 
up  to  20  times  the  speed  of  sound  and  at  a 
pressure  of  75.000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  view  of  the  House  conferees  prevailed. 

U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

The  House  added  •9.300.000  to  provide  for 
construction  of  a  permanent  hospital  build- 
ing consisting  of  36i  beds  and  supporting 
clinical  and  administrative  bases  to  replace 
beds  and  support  fimctlons  housed  in  tem- 
porary buildings  constructed  in  early  1940, 
and  In  the  crowded  and  madequate  main 
hospital  building  constructed  in  1918. 

Replacement  hospital  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  provide  ontpatlent  clinic.  X-ray, 
laboratory,  nursing  and  treatment  facilities 
.Ts  a  replacement  for  obsolete,  inadequate 
and  dispersed  tempoaary  facilities.  Two  per- 
manent facilities.  Building  22  and  Building 
82,  are  at  present  overcrowded  in  order  to 
concentrate  patients  in  hospital  wards  prox- 
imate to  messing,  operating,  laboratory  and 
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x-ray  faelUtlea.  Building  23.  which  waa 
built  in  1913,  frequently  has  35  patients  on 
wards  designed  to;  care  for  only  23  patients. 
Solaria  have  been  converted  to  bed  uae  to 
provide  care  In  permanent  construction. 
This  overcrowding  coupled  with  a  complete 
lack  of  relaxation  areas  for  patients  on  wards 
prevents  a  reasonable  amount  of  patient- 
doctor  privacy  to  exist.  Temporary  buildings 
M.  68,  70  and  71  are  deteriorated,  obsolete. 
and  outlying  from  the  main  structures. 
These  buildings  are  from  100  to  760  feet  in 
distance  from  entrances  to  the  main  hospi- 
tal building,  Building  23.  presenting  prob- 
lems In  transporting  food,  patients,  supplies, 
etc..  between  buildings,  particularly  In  the 
Inclement  weather  experienced  in  this  area 
during  the  winter  months.  Because  of  the 
crowding  In  Building  22  with  every  space 
utilized,  outpatient  cUnlc  facilities  are  not 
adequate  to  handle  the  current  military  and 
retired  outpatient  load.  Both  the  X-ray  De- 
partment and  the  Laboratory  Department 
are  located  In  a  basement  in  spaces  originally 
designed  for  bulk  storage.  These  crowded 
spaces  rely  on  restricted  natural  ventilation 
and  antiquated  lighting  systems  for  opera- 
tion, and  suflJclenX  space  Is  not  available  to 
Install  necessary  equipment  for  the  current 
practice  of  medicine. 

The  population  supported  by  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Chelsea.  Mass..  amounts  to  137.611 
active  duty  and  retired  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  The  projected  out- 
patient workload  for  this  hospital  Is  163.258 
visits  -year. 

The  view  of  the  House  conferees  prevailed. 
VS.  Naval  Hospital,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

The  House  also  added  $6,613,000  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  of  a  230-bed  hospital 
at  this  Installation.  This  was  not  a  portion 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  con- 
struction of  modem  hospital  facilities  at  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital.  Memphis,  Tenn..  Is  required 
for  the  replacement  of  the  existing,  obsolete, 
deteriorated,  temporary  frame,  barracks-type, 
cantonment  facilities  which  were  constructed 
In  the  early  1040*8.  AdmlnlstraUve  and 
treatment  spaces  are  substazjflard  as  to  space 
and  design  and  are  widely  dls{)eraed  through- 
out the  buildings  which  are  to  be  replaced. 
The  preaent  hoapltal  conalstlng  of  47  bulld- 
Inga  la  constructed  entirely  of  wood  on  con- 
crete block  piers.  The  floors  are  sagging,  the 
roof  la  highly  flammable,  the  archaic  electri- 
cal system  will  not  accommodate  modern 
eqtilixnent,  the  heating  system  Is  poor  and 
requires  constant  maintenance  of  wartime 
▼alvea  and  steam  dlstrlbuUon  lines,  only 
critical  areas  are  air  conditioned,  moat  of 
the  buildings  lack  water  sprinkling  Are  pro- 
tection equipment,  and  the  various  ward  and 
eUnlcal  q>aoes  are  dispersed  over  a  wide  area 
oonnected  by  corridors  In  excess  of  2.500  feet 
In  length.  The  consolidation  of  patient 
treatment  facilities  Into  one  building  is  ur- 
gently required  In  brder  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  medical  services  expected  in  a 
Naval  Hospital.  Effective  use  of  manpower 
and  efficiencies  of  operations  required  to  pro- 
vide medical  services  for  authorized  person- 
nel can  only  be  achieved  by  a  modem  medi- 
cal facility  such  as  the  one  for  which  this 
project  is  submitted.  If  this  hospital  project 
la  not,provlded.  general  clinical  and  hospi- 
taliaauon  services  will  be  Impeded  and  cur- 
taUted  and  eonUnued  accreditation  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  AccredltaUon  of  Hospi- 
tals will  be  In  Jeopardy.  The  population  to 
be  supported  by  the  Naval  Hospital.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  amounts  to  40,542  active  duty 
and  retired  personnel  and  their  dependents 
In  the  Memphis  area.  The  projected  outpa- 
tient workload  for  this  population  Is  122,586 
visits,' year. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  go  along  with  the 
House  position. 


The  House  receded  f»om  their  position  In 
respect  to  other  Items  tn  title  n  amounting 
to  a  reduction  of  $16,280,000. 

Section  203 

As  explained  under  section  103,  the  emer- 
gency construction  authority,  the  House 
view  prevailed  and  this  Is  the  section  per- 
taining to  the  emergency  construction  for 
the  Navy.  i 

Sectio-i^  205 

Last  year,  through  Public  Law  89-188, 
authorization  was  glvea  for  Improvements  to 
the  naval  shipyard,  BoBton,  Mass..  for  Dry 
Dock  6  Improvements  In  the  amount  of 
$4,600,000.  This  amouat  was  not  funded  by 
the  Congress. 

After  the  Senate  action  on  this  bill.  It  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  the 
total  project  would  cost  $2,893,000  additional 
or  a  total  cost  of  $7,393,000.  The  House 
authorized  this  additional  amount  of  money. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  thnt  this 
Dry  Dock  5,  located  at  the  main  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Boston,  was  built  In  1943  as  a  bulldina; 
dock  for  World  W.^r  IT  DOE's  and  DD's  It  has 
a  water  depth  of  20  feet  6  Inches  below  mean 
high  water  and  a  leniftlt  of  516  feet.  Because 
of  the  Increased  size  and  draft  of  modem 
destroyer  type  ships  and  the  additional  depth 
required  for  sonar  domae  pro'ectlnK  a.s  much 
as  10  feet  below  the  ketl  line.  Dry  Dock  5  Is 
now  limited  to  docking  Cnly  the  older,  small- 
er destroyers  and  miscellaneous  small  auxil- 
iary ships.  Only  one  oilier  dock  at  the  main 
yard  has  capability  for  the  larger  destroyer 
types,  however  '.t  can  not  accotrunodate  the 
number  of  shlpe  asslgried  for  overhaul  and 
repair.  Unless  Dry  Dock  5  Is  Improved  .is 
proposed.  Its  usefulness  will  continue  to  de- 
cline as  the  older  destrtiyers  are  replaced  by 
modem  deep  draft  type*  The  proposed  Im- 
provement to  Dry  Dock  5  will  give  this  dock 
the  capability  of  docking  all  deep  draft  ships. 

Incident  to  the  closure  of  tl*  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard  on  30  June  1966  and  the 
phase  out  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
by  1975.  the  present  34  $ast  coast  naval  ship- 
yard dry  docks  will  b«  reduced  to  26  Of 
the  remaining  26  dry  dfcks.  only  12  can  ac- 
cept deep  draft  destroyer  types.  With  the 
present  number  of  deep  draft  shlpe  In  the 
fleet,  the  east  coast  is  already  dry  dock 
critical  includlni?  the  u$e  of  the  dry  docks  In 
Portsmouth.  Bv  1970.  the  number  of  deep 
draft  shlpe  wli:  further  Increase  and  the 
existing  dry  dock  crltlcallty  will  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  loss  of  those  In  Portsmouth. 
To  be  able  to  handle  th»  east  coast  workload . 
It  Is  mandatory  that  5  of  the  14  dry  docks 
not  now  capable  of  de«p  draft  dockln?  be 
modified  so  as  to  acquire  this  capability. 
Program  action  for  tfcls  modification  In- 
cliidee  one  dry  dock  ea«h  in  the  Charleston 
and  Norfolk  Naval  Shlfjyards  and  three  in 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  commenclni? 
with  Dry  Dock  5,  Th«  time  frame  for  the 
modernization  of  these  dry  docks  has  been 
programmed  to  fit  the  fleet  requirements  for 
deep  draft  ship  overhauls.  To  complete  the 
3  dock  modernization  presently  programmed 
for  Boeton  will  requite  approximately  10 
years  since  they  must  lie  accomplished  con- 
secutively. 

The  Senate  receded. 
ffaval  hospital,  Roo$evelt  Roads,  PR. 

The  Dep>artment  of  Defense  had  requested 
$3,970,000  which  would  have  provided  for 
a  new  80-bed  hospital  and  a  corp>smen's 
barracks  for  Rrosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Senate  deleted  these  Items  and  they 
were  later  restored  by  the  House,  It  was 
the  position  of  the  Hbuse  conferees  that 
these  projects  were  nectssary  because  of  the 
buildup  of  base  population  and  activities 
at  Roosevelt  Roads. 

TTie  Senate  conferee*  were  adamant  In 
their  position,  however,  that  further  study 
should  be  made  of  these  projects  to  insure 


that  we  would  not  be  abandoning  Rodrlgnec 
Oeneral  Hospital  In  San  Juaji,  Puerto  Rico 
only  to  be  asked  for  a  replacement  hospital 
at  San  Juan  at  a  later  time. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  with  those  of 
the  Senate  that  If  the  Rodriguez  Hospit&i 
were  abandoned  as  a  military  hospital,  they 
should  have  assurances  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Navy  that  no  new 
hospital  would  later  be  Included  In  a  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  request.  At 
the  time  of  the  conference,  such  assurances 
had  not  been  received. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  conferees  that  so 
long  as  there  Is  a  substantial  military  popu- 
latlon  in  the  San  Juan  area,  Rodriguez  Gen- 
eral Hospital  be  retained  in  the  military  in- 
ventory. 

The  House  receded. 

Tm.B  rn — DEPAaTMEur  or  the  air  porci 

The  House  had  authorized  Sew  construc- 
tlo&  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in 
the  amount  of  $217,427,000. 

The  Senate  had  authorized  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  a  total  of  $190,016,000 
for  a  difference  of  $27,411,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  projects 
in  the  amount  of  $8,426,000, 

The  Items  comprising  this  $8,426,000  are 
as  follows: 

S'ORAD  Headquarters,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$3,797,000  at  this  installation.  Of  this 
amount.  $1,540,000  was  for  work  necessary  to 
provide  changes  in  system  requirements  and 
unforeseen  problems  such  as  unbalanced 
heat  and  alrcondltioning.  electromagnetic 
pulse  protection  and  water-seepage  space, 
rock  movement  operation  of  metal-sealed 
doors  and  additional  access,  safety  and  se- 
curity devices.  The  remainder  was  for  set- 
tlements negotiated  but  not  paid  and  the 
estimated  amount  required  to  settle  five  re- 
maining validated  claims. 

The  Senate  deleted  $500,000  of  this 
amount  in  the  belief  that  this  amount  was 
adequate. 

The  House  authorized  all  that  was  re- 
quested. 

The  conferees  split  the  difference,  adding 
$250,000  to  the  amount  authorized  by  th» 
Senate. 

It  is  recognized  tliat  only  the  validated 
claims  will  be  paid.  ' 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

The  House  added  four  projects  to  the  bill 
which  were  not  included  by  the  Senate  nor 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense  st 
this  Installation.  The  Items  are  as  follows: 
Combined  civil  engineering  facility  at  a  cost 
of  $560,000:  air  conditioning  for  officers' 
quarters,  $75,000;  Air  Police  Operations 
Building,  $172,000:  and  test  cell  replacement 
at  a  cost  of  $473,000. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
combined  civil  engrineertng  facility  is  re- 
quired to  support  base  missions,  including 
operations  of  utilities,  maintenance  and 
minor  repair  of  buildings  and  structures, 
flight  line  maintenance  shops,  fuel  distribu- 
tion systems,  roads,  streets  and  grounds. 
The  existing  structures  used  by  the  civil 
engineer  activities  are  all  In  excess  of  twenty 
years  of  age.  being  of  theatre  of  operation 
type,  constructed  during  WW  II.  Present 
facilities  except  for  shop  buildings  were  not 
designed  for  civil  engineering  use  and  all 
are  totally  Inadequate.  Present  structures 
are  beyond  economical  repair  or  rehabilita- 
tion, do  not  conform  with  minimum  fire 
safety,  operational  standards  and  Air  Force 
criteria  and,  are  to  be  rasied.  Facilities 
presently  located  In  these  buildings  will  be 
moved  to  the  proposed  facility.  The  pro- 
posed combined  facility  will  result  in  the 
most  economical  construction. 

The  Senate  receded. 
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The  Hotise  conferees  jx>lnted  out  that  the 
test  cell  replacement  facility  Is  required  to 
provide  an  adequate  test  cell  with  sound 
suppressors  for  Jet  engine  testing  of  ap- 
proximately 720  aircraft  engines  per  year. 
The  existing  test  stands  are  Inadequate,  as 
the  excessive  noise  level,  hazardous  opera- 
tional conditions,  abnormal  maintenance  and 
obsolete  equipment,  limit  the  utilization 
and  support  required  for  the  assigned  cen- 
tury series  and  trainer  type  aircraft  at  this 
base.  Further,  the  existing  test  cell  is  ad- 
jacent to  an  airmen  housing  project  and 
the  noise  generated  by  the  test  cell,  when 
operated  day  or  night,  creates  intolerable 
noise  conditions  affecting  the  health  and 
well  being  of  personnel.  These  obsolete  lest 
stand  {aclllties  are  to  be  removed  following 
completion  of  this  project. 

The  Senate  receded. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
air  conditioning  of  the  officers'  quarters  is 
required  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
80  officers  assigned  to  temporary  duty  at 
Uiis  biise.  Five  officers'  quarters  housing  a 
total  of  80  people  are  used  to  accommodate 
visiting  and  student  officers.  Many  of  these 
officers  are  general  and  senior  officers  at- 
wnding  the  Interceptor  Weapons  School. 
Otlier  student  officers  attend  the  F-101  and 
P-106  transition  schools  and  the  Weapons 
Center  activities.  Most  of  these  officers  will 
be  flying  aircraft,  often  new  to  them,  and  it 
Till  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  fully  rested 
ai  night  in  order  for  them  to  perform  their 
duUes.  Lack  of  air  conditioning  during  the 
hot  and  humid  summer  mouths  is  not  con- 
ducive to  relaxation  and  rest. 

The  Senate  receded. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
.Kii  Police  Operations  building  is  required  to 
provide  an  adequate  facility  for  security  and 
law  enforcement.  The  present  facility 
has  deteriorated  beyond  economical  repair 
and  is  not  suitable  for  its  intent  and  pur- 
pose. It  was  built  in  1942  of  very  temporary 
maierfa!  for  use  as  the  construction  contrac- 
tor's office  during  construction  of  Tyndall 
APE,  It  houses  the  base's  Central  Security 
Control  facility  and  defense  weapons  storage 
room,  the  administrative  offices  of  the  direc- 
tor of  security  and  law  enforcement  plus  13 
other  personnel  and  the  base's  pass  and  reg- 
atratlon  office  which  Is  entered  by  an  aver- 
age of  175  persons  each  day.  Building  foun- 
dations and  framing  have  settled  and  rotted 
to  the  extent  that  the  building  Is  not  weath- 
erproof, and  can  not  be  renovated  to  Improve 
Its  usefulness.  Base  defense,  visitor  control 
and  security  factors  require  careful  position- 
ing of  this  building,  and  no  other  building 
is  now  available  that  can  be  used.  When 
this  project  Is  complete,  existing  building 
will  be  razed. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska 

The  House  added  $900,000  for  conversion 
of  the  heating  plant  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base,  Alaska,  from  coal  to  gas. 

While  the  conferees  agreed  to  include  this 
project  on  this  base  as  well  as  at  Port  Rlch- 
»rt«on,  Alaska,  they  do  so  on  the  basis 
tliat  the  current  coal  contract  which  is  due 
to  expire  on  June  30.  1967,  will  be  fulfilled. 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

The  House  added  two  Items  for  Travis  Air 
•force  Base,  Calif.,  in  the  amount  of  $614,000. 
These  were  for  alteration  to  the  passenger 
terminal  costing  $140,000.  and  a  fleet  service 
iscility  costing  $374,000. 

After  the  passing  of  the  House  bill,  it  was 
learned  that  the  alteration  to  the  passenger 
terminal  facility  is  now  underway  with  fiscal 
year  1966  supplemenUl  funds. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
project  is  required  to  provide  adequate  fadl- 
itlea  for  those  activities  associated  with  fur- 
""^ihg  all  types  of  food,  safety  and  comfort 
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services  used  aboard  the  aircraft,  for  orig- 
inating and  through  flights  at  Travis  AerUl 
Port  of  Embarkation.  These  services  Include 
preparation  of  large  removable  toilet  units 
and  self  contained  galley  units  for  use  on 
aircraft.  These  units  are  removed  from  the 
aircraft  and  replaced  with  a  pre-servlced 
unit.  The  unit  so  removed  Is  then  serviced 
and  prepared  for  the  next  flight.  Other 
services  Include  provision  of  box  limches, 
frozen  lunches,  coRee  and  water  Jugs,  first 
aid  and  emergency  equipment  and  kitchen 
equipment. 

As  many  as  1.500  aircraft  per  month  are 
serviced  In  order  to  manage  this  large 
servicing  operation,  complete  control  and 
scheduling  of  numerous  activities  necessary 
to  execute  this  mission  is  required.  The  ex- 
isting in-flight  kitchen  facility  is  located  IV4 
miles  from  the  fleet  service  section.  The 
fleet  service  section  is  crowded  into  space 
urgently  required  for  air  freight  terminal 
type  utilization,  and  space  is  not  available 
in  which  to  prepare  the  pre-servlced  galley 
and  sanitary  imlts  for  use  on  C-141  aircraft. 
Structure  provided  by  this  project  is  an 
austere  facility  which  will  provide  better  con- 
trol of  the  operation.  Improve  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  provide  a  centrally  located  area 
In  which  to  handle  the  workload. 

The  House  position  prevailed  on  the  fleet 
service  facility. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio 
The  House  added  $727,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  officers'  quar- 
ters and  pointed  out  that  this  project  is 
required  to  provide  accommodations  for 
single  officers  assigned  to  this  base.  There 
Is  a  requirement  to  house  759  officers.  Only 
516  adequate  and  101  substandard  spaces 
exist,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  243  standard 
spaces.  These  officers  are  assigned  to  Hq  AP 
Logistics  Command  (responsible '•, for  pro- 
curement, supply  distribution,  maintenance, 
and  transportation  of  all  material  necessary 
to  operate  the  Air  Force),  Aeronautical  Sys- 
tems Division  (SYS).  Aerospace  Medical  Re- 
search Laboratories  (SYS).  Aeronautical  Re- 
search Laboratories  (OAK),  17th  Bomb  Wg 
(SAC),  the  Hospital.  Foreign  Teclinology  Di- 
vision (SYS).  Civilian  Institute  Div'islon 
(AFIT),  many  of  the  other  57  on-base  ten- 
ants. In  addition  to  the  assigned  officers, 
accommodations  are  required  for  officer  stu- 
dents attending  courses  in  the  School  of 
Engineering,  the  Civil  Engineer  Center;  the 
School  of  Systems  &  Logistics,  the  Defense 
Weapons  System  Management  Center  and 
the  logistics  short  course. 
The  Senate  receded. 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tenn. 

The  House  added  to  the  bill  $1,861,000  for 
construction  of  a  minlmtim  airfield  for  the 
operation  of  cargo  aircraft.  The  Senal*  tad 
not  Included  this  Item. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  Is 
a  national  lest  center  conducting  tests  for 
Air  Force.  Army.  Navy.  NASA  and  Industry. 
UtillzaUon  of  the  $385  million  facility  in- 
vestment and  Its  test  capability  at  Arnold  Is 
severely  restricted  by  the  lack  of  access 
thereto. 

Major  test  facilities  have  been  approved 
in  the  nallltary  construction  program  for 
Arnold  In  recent  years.  Within  the  last 
year  we  completed  construction  of  the  J-4 
High  Altitude  Test  Cell  at  a  cost  of  $10.0 
million.  We  will  soon  complete  construc- 
tion of  the  Mark  I  Aerospace  ChamlMr  at 
$17.0  million.  Both  of  these  facilities  are 
Ei2^ed  to  pro^-ide  for  testing  of  articles  up  to 
19  feet  In  width  or  diameter.  We  cannot 
transport  test  articles  of  this  size  over  the 
existing  highway  network  due  to  highway 
width,  bridge  and  overpass  limitations, 
FYogramed  test  articles  which  exceed  high- 


way limitations  inclijde:  10  x  16  foot  TJtan 
III  tratVBtage  (cost — $3.3  million);  156  Inch 
solid  motor  (coel — $1.'6  million  1 ;  sad  25  x  10 
foot  Apollo  service  module  (coet — $3.0  mil- 
lion). However,  theae  and  similar  test  arti- 
cles can  be  transported  efficiently  and  safely 
in  cargo  aircraft  wtth  large  load  widths, 
from  the  C-130  with  10  foot  width  to  the 
C-5A  now  under  development  with  18  foot 
juXiith.  Other  suitable  aircraft  Include: 
■C-124.  11  feet;  C-I4J.  12  feet:  0-1S3,  12% 
feet. 

A  t\T5icaI  example  of  the  limitation  im- 
posed on  the  use  of  AEDC  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  now  being  experienced  In  solving 
the  transportation  problems  Involved  In 
bringing  the  NASA  J-2  rocket  engine  for  the 
Saturn  booster  Into  Arnold  for  testing  In 
the  recently  completed  J-4  Rocket  Test  Cell. 
The  engine  must  be  brought  to  AEDC  for 
further  development  testing  prior  to  utiliza- 
tion in  the  Apollo  program.  NASA  experi- 
ence has  proven  that  the  J-2  engine  can  be 
safely  transported  only  by  air.  To  get  this 
large,  costly  engine  Into  the  test  facility, 
therefore,  now  requires  extensive  special 
handling  procedures  and  equipment  to  trans- 
port It  safely  and  without  daoaage  from  one 
of  the  two  distant  airports  over  60  miles 
from  AEDC.  The  possibility  of  damage  or 
ioss  of  even  one  such  engine  Justifies  the 
construction  of  the  requested  landing  facil- 
ity at  "Arnold. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  limitations  im- 
posed by  highway  transport,  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  the  prqposed  rtmway  is  inten- 
sified by  the  safety  hazards  to  the  civilian 
population  inherent  In  the  surface  transport 
of  explosive  test  articles.  In  order  to  obtain 
greater  specific  impulse  from  rocket  engines 
we  «re  Incorporating  highly  toxic  additives 
into  the  rocket  fuels — particularly  solids. 
Use  of  the  present  distantly  located  airfields 
means  that  recently  developed,  hazardous, 
costly,  one-of-a-kind,  relatively  unstable  test 
articles  that  are  sendltlve  to  shock  and  road 
vibration  must  be  trucked  over  public  high- 
way through  populated  areas.  Including  the 
towns  of  Tullahoma  and  Murfreesboro.  The 
Air  .force  urgently  requires  an  airfield  on 
AEDC  to  reduce  the  hazards  to  the  civilian 
population. 

The  project  proposed  In  the  fiscal  year  1967 
MCP  will  proWde  for  the  construction  of  a 
mlnlmxun  airfield  for  operation  of  cargo  air- 
craft. A  complete  kase  complex  including 
such  things  as  maintenance  facilities,  special 
fire  departments,  sophisticated  lighting  and 
navigation  aids,  and  elaborate  fueling  sys- 
tenis  is  not  envisioned.  On  the  contrary,  the 
facility  needs  at  AEDC  in  support  of  assigned 
nulsslons  for  the  foreseeable  future  are  a  6000 
X  160  foot  runway,  a  parking  apron,  a  taxi- 
way,  an  access  road  to  the  test  facility  sirea, 
and  a  few  related  utility  items,  such  as  ex- 
tension to  the  power  distribution  system,  as 
described  la-the  fiscal  year  1967  MCP  item. 
Accordiogly,  this  airfield  will  be  designed  to 
serve  only  a  cargo  pickup  and  delivery  re- 
quirement without  extensive  aircraft  opera- 
tional and  malntensRice  support.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  required  facilities  proposed 
In  the  fiscal  year  196T  MCP  is  $1,861,000. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  with  those 
from  the  House  but  point  out  that  tills  is  not 
to  be  a  full-scale  alrfleld  and  that  the  amount 
given  in  this  request  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  conferees,  sitflce  for  years  to  come. 
In  other  words,  having  received  assurancss 
from  the  Air  Force  that  their  long-term  plans 
do  not  contemplate  an  Increase  of  scope  In 
the  nature  of  this  airfield,  further  projects 
for  Improvement  to  the  alrfleld  will  not  be 
received  favorably  by  either  committee. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

The  Department  0*  Defense  requested  $1.- 
644.000  for  alteratlcm  to  the  climatic  test 
facility  at  this  base. 

Tlie  Senate  denied  this  request,  but  It  -was 
authorized  by  the  Hcaise. 
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Tbe  HoiiM  confereM  pointed  out  thaX  tha 
0-5A  angina  oold  condition  tak»-off  testa 
cannot  be  aooompllahed  at  AKDC.  Altbougb 
tb«  AZDO  capability  U  being  Increaaed  to 
provide  tor  altitude  crulae  teatlng  of  the 
C-6A  engine  or  otber  large  englnea.  It  will 
not  be  capable  of  teatlng  takeoff  oondltlona: 
— 8S*  P..  aea-level,  fuU  throttle  or  1,800 
pounds  of  alr/aec.  for  30  seoonda.  The  con- 
tract for  the  development  and  quallflcatlon 
at  the  C-6A  engine  requires  that  this  test 
capability  be  provided  by  the  Air  Force.  The 
proposed  alteration  of  the  EgUn  facility  pro- 
vides the  capability  for  testing  tbe  engine  at 
tbe  low  tamperature  ttX9-oB  condition.  The 
existing  system  in  the  Eglln  Climatic  Test 
Facility  supplies  aoo  pounds  of  air/sec. 
—66*  F.  oontlnuaUy.  or  a  total  of  600  pounds 
ot  air/sec.  fcx'  80  seconds.  The  proposed 
modification  wUl  Increase  the  supply  to  650 
pounds  of  air/sec.  for  40  minutes  or  1,600 
pounds  of  air/sec.  for  30  seconds. 

There  are  no  industrial  or  government 
facilities  d^Mble  of  performing  these  cold 
tests.  A  new  government  or  contractor  facil- 
ity would  cost  In  excess  of  •%  million. 

If  the  required  teat  capability  la  not  pro- 
Tided  In  the  EgUn  facility  the  contractor 
would  be  relieved  from  meeting  oold  test 
specifications,  critical  operational  C-6A  en- 
gine requirements  would  be  untested,  and 
posalble  defects  In  aircraft  fuel  systems, 
hydraulic  systems  and  engine  control  sys- 
tems would  not  be  detected. 

Failure  to  Identify  these  problems  during 
tbe  C-BA  test  program  means  flying  a  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  aircraft  with  potentially  criti- 
cal engineering  risks. 

The  Senate  receded. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also  requested 
6704,000  for  an  addition  to  the  compxwlte 
medical  facility  now  being  constructed  at 
this  Installation. 

The  Senate  denied  this  request  and  the 
House  Included  this  item. 

The  Houia  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
project  is  lurgently  required  because  of  the 
current  and  projected  shortage  of  regional 
paychlatrlo  specialty  beds  within  the  Depart- 
msnt  of  Defense.  In  1B63,  when  the  World 
War  n  hospital  at  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  was 
programed  for  replacement,  it  vas  planned  to 
close  the  exlatlng  psychiatric  service  and 
utUlM  available  paychlatrlo  specialty  b«<U 
within  Anny.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  hospitals 
to  support  tbe  regional  xequlr^ent.  There- 
fore, no  provision  was  made  In'  the  new  136- 
b«d  replacement  hoapltal  for  tbe  75  beds  cur- 
rently used  for  tbe  psychiatric  service. 

Since,  then,  a  reexamination  of  regional 
workloads,  including  psychiatric  patient  dis- 
tribution <and  bed  availability,  revealed  that 
Anny,  Navy  and  Air  Force  hospitals  cannot 
aasume  the  additional  workload  previously 
programed  for  them. 

In  this  new  situation,  the  Office,  Secretary  of 
Ztofenae  and  the  Air  Force  surveyed  all  other 
tnatallatlons  In  the  area  and  determined  that 
^gUn  A^B  is  the  best  location  for  satiafying 
this  medical  requirement  for  the  following 


(a)  Continuance  of  the  psychiatric  service 
at  Wigiin  win  i^eclude  the  major  disruption 
of  services  which  woidd  result  if  moved  to 
another  installation. 

(b)  Retention  of  the  psychiatric  service 
function  at  Kglln  AFB  provides  distinct  ad- 
▼antagea  In  terms  of  retention  of  trained  per- 
■onnel  and  aToldance  of  relocation  costs. 

(c)  The  status  of  construction  of  the  fiscal 
y«ar  1964  MOP  las-bed  composite  medical 
facility  is  such  that  the  proposed  project  for 
the  addition  at  a  fourth  floor  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967 ICCP  to  provide  76  beds  for  the  psy- 
Chlatiio  aerrloe  can  be  lnoort>orated  Into  the 
dMica  and  oonstructton  aobadula  ot  th« 
former  with  aubaUnttal  eoonomlea  in  moMll- 
■atlon  and  alteration  cosU  which  would  be 
Incurred  if  another  locatloa  were  selected. 
Also,  this  addition  is  programed  at  a  tllgbtly 


lower  cost  i>er  square  f^ot.  $38.60,  than  was 
the  125-bed  hospital  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 
MCP,  629.90.  To  obtala  theee  economies  it 
Is  easentlal  that  tbe  project  be  approved  in 
the  fiscal  year  1967  MC^  so  that  It  may  be 
funded  and  a  contract  awarded  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  the  new  hoepttal,  currently  sched- 
uled for  early  1967. 
The  Senate  receded. 

tiolloman  Air  Foroc  Base.  N.  Mex. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
1193,000  for  an  addition  to  the  commissary 
store  at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex.      , 

The  Senate  denied  this  request  but  the 
House  approved  Iz. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  tl 
asslgiunent  of  an  additional  mission  to  thl 
base,  a  tactical  fighter  Wing,  has  caused  an 
increase  in  military  peiBonnel.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  present  oommissary  store  is 
not  large  enough  to  provide  the  needed  space 
to  place  goods  for  authoHzed  shoppers'  con- 
Btmiptlon.  The  addition  will  relieve  the 
extreme  overcrowding  that  presently  exists, 
permit  adequate  spacing  of  shelves  to  provide 
access  to  staples,  eliminate  tbe  hazards  pres- 
ently existing  from  overorowdlng  and  provide 
the  stocking  of  sufflcient  food  stuffs  so  that 
personnel  can  obtain  their  needs.  The  latest 
food  survey  In  the  area  shows  a  price  dif- 
ferential of  33.91  percent.  This  difference 
in  cost  of  food  sttiffs  between  the  commis- 
sary store  and  local  markets  means  a  lot 
to  the  serviceman.  This  Is  very  Important 
when  considering  that  the  pay  study  com- 
mittees on  military  pay  legislation  con- 
tinuously viewed  the  coaunlssary  store  as  an 
integral  part  of  tbe  serviceman's  overall 
comi>ensatlon.  Dtirlng  the  congressional 
hearings  on  the  Unlfottn  Services  Pay  Act 
of  1963,  the  commissary  store  was  rejjeatedly 
identified  as  a  major  personnel  fringe  bene&t. 

The  Senate  receded. 
Goodfellow  Air  Force  B9se,  San  Angela,  Tex. 

The  House  added  an  Item  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  service  club  at  this  Installation  In 
the  amount  of  $493,000. 

The  House  conferees  jointed  out  that  the 
existing  substandard  service  club  at  this  base 
(4,625  8F)  provides  only  23  percent  of  the 
space  required  for  this  type  facility.  The 
base  mission  is  primarily  to  provide  classi- 
fied training  In  auppwrt  of  the  security  serv- 
ice mission.  The  training  is  technical  and 
highly  specialized  with  no  out-of-class 
studies.  Most  of  these  students  are  young 
(average  age  18  years.  7  months)  who  are  on 
their  initial  enllstmentb  This  project  will 
provide  an  adequate  facility  for  their  off- 
duty  recreation  and  relaxation. 

The  Senate  receded. 

The  House  conferees  receded  trr^m  their 
position  In  respect  to  oilier  Items  In  title  m 
amounting  to  a  reduatlon  of  $18,985,000. 
most  of  which  were  clarified  Items. 

Tinker  Air  Forct  Base,  Okla. 

The  Senate  authorized  $42p.000  for  a  main- 
tenance dock  fuel  system  at  this  Installa- 
tion. 

The  House  refused  to  authorize  this  con- 
struction. 

The  facility  would  b#  used  to  repair  the 
C-141  aircraft  fuel  cell. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  they 
believe  it  is  a  severe  fcrror  to  attempt  to 
support  the  C-141  program  at  Tinker.  At 
the  present  time,  Tlnkir  Air  Force  Base  Is 
In  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command.  The 
major  air  commands  at  Tinker  are  ( 1 )  Air 
Force  Ix)glstlcs  Command.  (2)  Continental 
Air  Command.  (3)  Air  Force  Communica- 
tions Service,  and  (4)  KUltary  Airlift  Com- 
mand. 

As  of  January  1.  196«,  Tinker  had  20.636 
civilian  employees  and  4,044  military  per- 
sonnel. 

In  December  1963  and  November  1964,  the 
Sacretary  of  Defense  announced  tbe  closure 
Of  the  Rome,  Mlddletown.  Mobile,  and  San 


Bernardino  Air  Material  areas.  From  these 
cloaares  and  movement  of  personnel  and 
equipment  to  Tinker,  approximately  4,iq(^ 
personnel  spaces  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Oklahoma  City  Air  Material  area,  a  function 
of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Conunand,  dxu- 
ing  the  period  1964  to  1970. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  it 
was  essential  from  a  military  standpoint  to 
disperse  military  operations  and  while  there 
will  be  a  consolidation  of  one  ijrpe  of  aciUity 
at  Tinker,  there  Is  no  reason  to  combine  that 
type  of  activity  with  other  activities  which 
could  Just  as  easily  be  done  elsewhere.  The 
C-141   activity  falls  into  this  category. 

The  House  was  adamaxit  in  its  position  and 
the  Senate  receded. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

The  House  authorized  $436,000  to  provide 
a    standard    recreation    gymnasium    with   a 
gross  area  of  21,000  square  feet  to  replace  the 
gymnasium   destroved  bv  fire  on  August  3 
1965. 

The  House  committee  was  aware  at  the 
time  that  this  could  be  replaced  under  10 
0.S.C.  2673  (act  of  God  provision)  and  such 
a  request  had  been  made  by  the  Army.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  however,  refused  to  in- 
voke the  provision  In  view  of  the  construc- 
tion deferral  of  similar  facilities. 

While  the  House  conferees  receded  on  thlx 
matter,  it  did  so  In  the  hope  that  the  cur- 
rent statutory  authority  will  be  utilized  to 
fjermit  replacement  of  this  gymnasium  Im- 
mediately. All  of  the  conferees  were  of  the 
opinion  that  a  delay  in  the  replacement  was 
unwise. 

Trrl-E    IV DETKNSE    AGENCIES 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  authoriza- 
tion between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Tm,K    V MILrTART    FAMILY    HOUSING 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  re- 
quest authorization  for  construction  of  any 
new  umts  of  family  housing  but  did  request 
an  Increase  In  rental  authority  from  7,000  to 
13.075  unlU. 

The  Senate  granted  authorization  for  In- 
creased rental  authority  to  9,400  units,  an 
Increase  over  last  year's  program  of  2,400 
units.  It  also  spelled  out  the  locations 
where  this  Increased  authorization  cotild  be 
utUized. 

The  House  retained  the  rental  figure  at 
7,000  on  the  basis  that  the  department  uti- 
lized only  about  two-thirds  of  Its  current 
rental  authority  for  7.000  units.  Addition- 
ally, it  was  the  position  of  the  House  con- 
ferees that  rental  property  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  appropriated-fund  housing.  They  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  construction  of  the 
8.500  deferred  units  should  proceed 
immediately. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  their  In- 
crease except  for  the  location  in  Hawaii 
where  the  shortage  of  military  housing  at 
the  present  time  is  particularly  acute. 

The  House  accepted  this  latter  figure  with 
the  understanding  that  this  was  a  temporary 
relief-giving  expedient  and  that  this  addi- 
tional leasing  authority  should  in  no  way 
Imply  the  approval  for  a  rental  housing  pro- 
gram In  lieu  of  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing. Thus,  the  rental  authority  now  pro- 
vided Is  for  7,500  units. 

Sectiom  502 — Substandard  housing 
The  House  added  a  provision  to  the  bill 
which  would  permit  service  ijersonnel  to 
occupy  existing  substandard  houfelng  at  lees 
than  full  forfeiture  of  the  basic  allowance 
for  quarters. 

Under  the  present  law,  those  who  occupy 
substandard  bousing  are  required  to  have  the 
fair  rental  value  charged  bcued  on  compa- 
rable rentals  in  the  civilian  economy.  This 
frequently  requires  full  forfeiture  of  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  to  live  in  sub- 
standard bousing.  In  other  words,  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  family  housing  units 
in  the  civilian  economy,  full  basic  allowance 
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for  quarters  must  be  forfeited  while  If  there 
,fas  a  Burplxis  of  family  housing  in  the 
civilian  economy  and  the  prices  for  sub- 
itandard  types  of  family  quarters  were  rented 
gt  a  reasonable  price,  full  forfeiture  would 
not  be  required. 

The  provision  added  by  the  House,  in  es- 
sence, provides  that  no  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  be  charged  more  than 
75  percent  of  his  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
to  live  In  Government  quarters  which  have 
been  deemed  substandard  except  in  no  event 
shall  the  net  rental  value  charged  to  the 
members'  BAQ  be  less  tban  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  housing. 

The  810  housing  program 

The  House  added  a  provision  eliminating 
a  requirement  under  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  must  come  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  authorization  before  an 
810  housing  project  could  be  constructed. 

Section  810,  as  amended  on  June  30.  1961 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  f  Public  Law 
87-70),  made  provision  for  financing,  under 
Federal  Housing  Administration-Insured 
mortgaces.  off-post  private  rental  housing  for 
military  and  essential  civilian  personnel.  No 
DOD  certification  as  to  need  was  required, 
»nd  the  FHA  Commissioner  was  not  author- 
ized to  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
guarantee  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  fund 
from  loss.  During  the  Initial  phases  of  the 
program  (until  late  In  1963),  line  item  au- 
thorization for  810  housing  was  not  required 
for  projects  to  be  developed  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Department  of  Defense  participation  in  the 
procram  was  limited  to  providing  local  FHA 
offices  with  Information  as  to  numbers  and 
income  levels  of  married  military  personnel, 
&nd  to  conferring  with  FHA  atK)ut  proposed 
rent  schedules  and  general  design  features 
Projects  were  privately  designed,  financed, 
and  built  on  privately  owned  land.  Since 
occupancy  was  voluntary  and  rents  were 
limited  to  what  military  personnel  (princi- 
pally enlisted  men  and  Junior  officers)  could 
afford  to  pay.  projects  proved  feasible  mostly 
In  low-cost  areas. 

Pur.suant  to  section  510  of  the  fiscal  year 
1964  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
(Public  Law  88-174),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was,  in  effect,  precluded  from  further 
participation  of  the  810  program  and  he  was 
required  to  obtain  line  Item  authorization 
for  new  810  housing  projects  which  were  not 
In  the  "preapplicatlon  stage"  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  1964  law  (Nov.  7.  1963). 
Those  units  which  were  In  some  stage  of 
processing  at  that  time  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. For  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
active  810  program  totals  3.400  units  in  22 
projects. 

The  Defense  Department  has  not  requested 
» line  item  authorizing  any  section  810  hous-' 
tog  because  at  present  the  5,000  units  which 
»re  authorized  under  the  program  have  been 
largely  allocated.  Including  those  units  for 
other  agencies  such  as  NASA,  AEC,  and  Coast 
Guard.  Moreover,  even  if  units  were  avail- 
able for  allocation,  DOD  would  probably  not 
wek  authorization  for  an  810  project  because 
requesting  authorization  might  be  con- 
•tnied  as  tantamount  to  guaranteeing  the 
sponsor  against  loss;  and  DOD  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  should  guarantee  housing  when 
It  has  no  effective  control  over  the  location, 
design,  and  operation. 

The  Senate  was  adamant  in  its  position 
that  the  requirement  for  line  item  authorl- 
wtloR  should  not  be  elhnlnated. 

The  House  receded. 

nrVt   VI CENHlAL    PROVISIONS 

Section  605 
When  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  it  In- 
ouded  the  section  as  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Department   of  Defense.     The   House  modi- 
oli this  section  to  conform  with  the  recent 


reorganization  of  the  Navy  which  went  into 
effect  after  the  bill  had  been  submitted. 
The  Senate  receded. 

Section  606 

Traditionally,  section  606  of  the  bill  ex- 
tends certain  unused  authority  for  projects 
that  are  still  valid  requirements  but  have 
not  been  constructed. 

This  year,  the  Department  request  Includes 
the  various  projects  that  have  been  In- 
definitely deferred  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 'The  Senate  version  complies  with  the 
Departmental  request  In  extending  such 
authority. 

The  House  proposal  reauthorizes  these 
projects  in  lieu  of  extending  the  authority. 
The  net  effect  Is  the  same. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  re- 
authorization rather  than  extension  was 
proper  in  the  sense  that  it  did  not  give  a 
semblance  of  approval  to  the  deferral  action. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Section  609 

During  the  floor  action  in  the  House  on  S. 
3105,  an  amendment  was  added  increasing 
the  statutory  limitations  on  bachelor  officer 
quarters  and  permanent  barracks  spaces. 

The  present  cost  limitation  w^as  $1,850  per 
man  for  permanent  barracks.  This  was 
raised  to  $3,450 

Tlie  present  coet  on  permanent  bachelor 
officer  quarters  was  $8,500.  This  was  In- 
creased to  $10,500. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  a  20-percent  increase 
in  the  present  limitation,  thtis  raising  the 
figure  to  $2,300  per  man  for  {jermanent  bar- 
racks, but  refused  any  Increase  in  the  limita- 
tion on  bachelor  officer  quarters. 

Insofar  as  the  bachelor  officer  quarters  are 
concerned,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
Imposed  an  administrative  limitation  of 
$7,000  per  man.  The  Senate  conferees 
pointed  out  that  Improvements  could  be 
made  If  the  administrative  limitation  were 
removed  and  construction  criteria  could  be 
gauged  to  the  statutory  limit  insofar  as 
bachelor  officer  quarters  are  concerned. 

The  Hotise  conferees  Eu:cept«d  the  com- 
promise position  regarding  the  permanent 
barracks  spaces  and  receded  on  any  increase 
limitations  on  bachelor  officer  quEun,er8. 

Section  610  (civil  defense) 

In  the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year,  there 
was  a  requirement  concerned  with  civil  de- 
fense. This  required  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  utilize  techniques  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  to  maximize  fallout 
protection  where  such  can  be  done  without 
impairing  the  purpose  for  which  the  con- 
struction Is  authorized  or  the  effectiveness 
of  the  structure  unless  exempted  from  this 
reqtiirement  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  wafi  authorized 
to  make  appropriate  provision  for  the  utili- 
zation of  technical  design  and  construction 
methods  In  the  preparation  of  design  and 
construction  plans.  It  limited  expendlttires 
for  such  purposes  on  Individual  projects  to 
an  amount  which  should  not  exceed  one  per 
centimi  of  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
project.  The  Act  last  year  was  limited  solely 
to  last  year's  construction  authorization  blU. 
This  year,  the  House  made  the  act  perma- 
nent legislation. 

The  Senate  did  not  include  such  a  provi- 
sion because  when  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  questioned 
about  this  matter,  they  stated  that  they  were 
In  the  prcxjess  of  pref>arlng  a  DOD  directive 
that  carries  out  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Since  there  was  no  obligation  to  making 
this  permanent  legislation,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded. 

Section    611 

The  House  amended  section  607(b)  of 
Public   Law   89-188   by   deleting   the   words 
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"July  1.  196T'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "July  1,  1972"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  "nor  shaU  any  of  this  land  be 
set  aside  or  committed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  use  by  any  other  of  the 
Federal  Government  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

The  House  further  amended  the  law  by 
permitting  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
enter  into  a  leasing  arrangement  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Ag«icy  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  years  and  sidaject  to  a  1-year  revoca- 
tion provision  whereby  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  or  its  designee  may  operate  certain 
facilities  at  the  BoUlng-Anacostla  complex 
for  appropriate  aviation  purposes. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  In  general 
agreement  that  the  land  should  be  retained 
in  the  military  Invemtory  for  a  reasonable 
time  so  that  appropriate  studies  could  be 
undertaken  concerniag  facilities  and  require- 
ments for  the  military  complex  in  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  area.  A  date  for  retention  was 
aereed  upon  bv  the  canferees  of  December  31, 
1970. 

While  the  language  of  the  House  was  p.-r- 
mlsslve  only  in  regard  to  the  leasing  arrange- 
ment to  be  entered  Into  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Bederal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  provision 
only  after  It  was  modified  so  as  to  provide 
that  a  lease  could  be  entared  into  only  if 
the  President  so  directed. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this  provi- 
sion. 

Naturally,  since  the  time  has  been 
lessened,  the  lease  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  could  run  only  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

Section  612 

The  House  added  a  provision  to  the  bill 
which  would  require  notification  in  advance 
of  any  contracts  awarded  for  advance  plan- 
ning, construction  design  and  architectural 
services  costing  $50,000  or  more.  Since  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  fees  usually 
amount  to  6  percent  on  this  type  of  con- 
tract, the  total  project  coet  would  be  at  least 
$750000.  In  this  fashion,  the  committees 
would  be  advised  of  major  construction 
projects  contemplated  by  any  of  the  services 
or  the  Department  df  Defense.  This  wotild 
not  apply  to  projects  authorized  and  funded 
by  the  Congress — only  for  those  which  are 
in  the  planning  stage. 

The  Senate  did  not  care  for  this  provi- 
sion but  acceded  to  the  position  of  the  House 
if  the  limitation  wsre  on  all  contracts  of 
this  type  costing  $190,000. 

This  would  Insure  that  In  any  building 
the  cost  of  which  exceeded  $2,250,000,  Con- 
gress would  have  prior  notification  before 
the  contracts  were  let. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  this  com- 
promise position. 

Section   613 

Tbe  House  modified  the  language  con- 
tained in  last  year's  military  construction 
authorization  bill  as  it  relates  to  base  clo- 
sures. 

TTie  Senate  bill  was  silent  on  this  matter. 

The  House  conferees  urged  the  Inclusion 
of  this  revised  language  in  this  year's  bill, 
and  described  the  purpose  of  this  section  as 
follows : 

In  essence,  section  614  repeals  the  language 
pertaining  to  base  closures  contained  in  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  of 
1966  and  substitutes  language  covering  this 
same  subject.  The  bill  which  we  are  amend- 
ing provides  a  reporting  procedure  on  base 
clostu-es  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives. This  section  would  make  the  reporting 
procedure  to  the  Cbngress  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  it  would  Umlt  the  tlm» 
at  which  the  base  closure  announcements 
could  be  made  and  prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment  from  closbig  or  abandoning  any 
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o*inp,  post,  station,  Im*«,  yard  or  other  In- 
•tallatlon  until  the  expiration  of  30  days  of 
oootUiuous  iMClon  of  the  Congrcu  following 
the  date  on  wblcb  the  Secretary  makes  a  full 
report  of  the  facts,  including  the  Justlflca- 
-     tlon  for  such  pro[>oe«d  action. 

It  then  defines  continuity  of  session  as 
being  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congreas  sine  die.  However,  in  the  computa- 
tion ot  the  80-day  period,  there  shall  be  ex- 
eluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  la 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  8  days  to  a  day  certain.  Like  the 
seotton  which  we  are  amending,  it  applies 
only  to  posts,  campe,  stations,  bases,  yards, 
or  other  Installations  that  are  located  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  have  a 
total  military  and  civilian  complement  of 
more  than  360.  It  does  not  apply  to  any 
facility  used  primarily  for  river  and  harbor 
projects  or  flood  control  projects. 

The  present  language,  recognizing  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  and  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  the  Congress,  whoee 
)  duty  It  Is  to  provide  for  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, requires  any  base  closure  an- 
nouncements to  be  made  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  30  continuous  days  of  the  Congress 
before  congrcealoaal  adjournment. 

Let  lu  assume  a  hypothetical  although 
obviously  a  far-fetched  case:  Suppose  some- 
one fully  committed  to  disarming  the  coun- 
try were  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
announced  cloeure  of  all  military  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States  after  Congress  had 
adjourned  sine  die.  All  he  would  have  to  do 
under  the  present  law  is  wait  30  days  until 
he  had  given  a  report  to  the  Congress.  There 
Is  no  means  for  Congress  to  call  Itself  back 
into  special  session.  This  could  result  In 
total  disarmament  without  congressional 
sanction  and  with  the  Congress  powerless  to 
act. 

The  language  contained  in  this  bill  pro- 
vides to  the  Congress  an  opportunity,  if  it  so 
desires,  to  act  before  a  military  base  Is  actu- 
ally closed.  This  enables  the  Congress  to  be 
on  a  partnership  basis  concerning  our  mili- 
tary installations  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment. 

National  defense  is  not  a  iinllateral  re- 
sponsibility vested  solely  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovernment. 

It  la  interesting  to  note  that  since  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  started  his  base 
dostire  program  in  1063,  no  single  bill  has 
been  introduced  to  stop  the  closure  of  any 
military  installation,  llils  seems  to  prove 
that  the  interest  and  vision  of  the  Congress 
la  at  least  a«  broad  as  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment. 

The  -  matter  which  vitally  concerns  this 
committee  and  the  American  people  Is  that 
Congress  as  the  elected  spokesman  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  has  the  right  In  fact — 
.  '  under  the  Constitution — a  duty — to  scruti- 
nise, probe,  and,  should  It  ever  be  necessary, 
prevent  unUateral  disarmament. 

Tb»  Senate  agreed  to  inclusion  of  this 
Motion. 

Section  814 

The  conferees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  agreed  that  further  study  should 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  transferring  the 
Defense  Langriage  Izutltute  from  the  Waah- 
iagUl^,  D.C..  area  to  the  lands  formerly  con- 
atttutlng  Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  and 
also  ka  to  the  demolition  of  the  four  exist- 
ing pien  at  the  Boston  Navy  Shipyard,  Boa- 
ton.  ICaaa.,  and  the  construction  of  three  new 
piers  and  related  facilities  at  such  shipyard. 

Therefore,  they  have  authorlMd  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  such 
etudiee  together  with  what  recommenda- 
tion* he  deems  appropriate,  and  to  report 
to  the  Oommltteaa  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
aenate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvee  not 


later  than  a  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

TTTLX  VI — RBSESVE   FORCES 

There  was  no  difference  Ln  the  authoriza- 
tion between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Total  authorization,  fiacnl  year  1967 ,  a»  ap- 
proved by  House-Stnate  conferees 

New  authorization:  , 

Title  I  (Army) j ♦126.360,000 

Title   n    (Navy  I L 137,874,000 

Title  III   (Air  Force)  4 198.014,000 

Title  IV  (defense  agen«iea)  .  5,  875,  000 

Title    V    (Housing) 511,196.000 

Subtotal    I 979.319.000 

Deficiency  authorization j 

Title  I   (Army) 5.621,000 

Title    II    (Navy) 3.323,000 

Title  III  (Air  Force) --^ 379.000 

Subtotal    --., 9,323,000 

Title  VII  (Reserve  components)  : 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps 

Reserve 5.000.000 

Air  National  Guard 8.900.000 

Air  Force  Reserve . 3.300,000 


Subtotal 

Grand  total  of  all 
authorities    


17,  200,  000 


1,  005.  842.  000 


L.  M^DEL   RrVERS. 

PhilO'   J.    Philbin, 
F.  Edward  Hubert, 
MELvtN  Pbicx. 

O.  C.  PiSHEB, 
PORTVi   HaRDT. 

Wu-LSMi  H.  Bates, 
LESLIt  C.  Arbnds. 

ALVltt  E.  O'KONSKI. 

WiLi-lAM  G.  Bray. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  mys^f  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  mjf  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
conference  on  S.  3105,  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$1,051,084,000.  The  House  approved 
$1,065,973,000.  The  Senate  approved 
$975,675,000.  There  was  a  diflTerence  be- 
tween the  House  anfl  Senate  bills  of 
$90,728,000. 

As  a  result  of  th«  conference,  the 
Senate  bill  was  increaeed  by  $30,115,000 
and  the  House  bill  was  reduced  by 
$60,131,000.  While  it  looks  as  though  we 
gave  $2  for  every  dollar  we  received.  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  note  that  ap- 
proximately $30  million  was  for  classi- 
fied projects  at  overseae  locations.  Thus. 
If  we  consider  it  on  a  basis  of  the  United 
States,  we  received  a  dollar's  worth  of 
projects  for  every  one  we  gave  up. 

But  more  importantly,  on  the  basic 
issues — namely,  the  baise  closure  amend- 
ment and  the  retention  of  the  Bolllng- 
Anacostla  complex — we  were  able  to  get 


substantially  what  went  in  the  House 
bill.  Thus,  I  feel  the  sum  totals  of 
agreements  represents  the  views  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

TITT-E  I 

In  regard  to  title  I  of  the  bill,  the 
section  which  provides  line  items  for  the 
Army,  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  two  bills  of  $28,618,000.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  $6,468,000  of  tins 
increase,  making  a  new  agreed-to  toUl 
authorization  for  title  I  in  the  amount  of 
$126,300,000;  $10  million  of  the  differ- 
ence represents  classified  items. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  thai  we  restored 
classroom  facilities  at  Fort  Eustis.  a  num- 
ber of  facilities  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.  West  Point,  a  sewage  treatment 
facility  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C,  a  sewace 
treatment  plant  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark., 
an  academic  building  at  Fort  Wolters! 
Tex.,  and  provided  for  a  conversion  of 
the  powerplant  fuel  from  coal  to  gas  at 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska. 

Equally  significant,  I  think,  is  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  able  to  prevail  in  our  views 
that  no  money  be  authorized  for  con- 
version of  facilities  to  move  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  from  Anacostia  to 
former  Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  El  Paso, 
Tex. 

TITLE  n 

In  title  II,  tliat  portion  of  the  bill  which 
provides  line  items  for  the  Navy,  the 
Senate  authorized  $118,114,000  while  the 
House  authorization  was  for  $154.104.- 
000 — making  a  total  difference  in  the  two 
bills  of  $37,874,000.  Included  in  the  proj- 
ects which  we  were  able  to  restore  were 
line  items  providing  for  a  hypervelocity 
wind  tunnel  at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Lab- 
oratory, White  Oak,  Md.,  a  364-bed  re- 
placement hospital  at  Chelsea,  Mass..  and 
a  230-bed  U.S.  naval  hospital  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

In  addition,  we  were  able  to  secure 
agreement  on  an  additional  sum  of  S2.- 
893.000  for  improvement  to  dr>-docij  No. 
5  at  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  Mass. 

On  the  other  projects,  we  receded. 

One  item.  I  think,  on  which  we  receded 
and  should  be  mentioned,  is  the  Naval 
Hospital  requested  for  Roosevelt  Roads, 
Puerto  Rico.  It  was  the  belief  of  all  the 
conferees  that  this  hospital  was  neces- 
.sary  but  in  requesting  the  construction 
of  the  hospital  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  It 
was  indicated  that  Rodriquez  General 
Hospital  in  San  Juan  was  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  was  the  views  of  the  conferees 
that  this  hospital  be  retained  in  the  mili- 
tary inventory  and  that  the  project  at 
Roosevelt  Roads  should  not  be  con- 
structed until  such  time  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  given  assui-ance 
that  Rodriquez  Hospital  would  not  be 
closed  only  to  have  the  Department  of 
Defense  request  another  new  hospital  In 
San  Juan. 

TITLE    m 

For  the  Air  Force,  imder  title  m  of  the 
bill,  the  House  had  authorized  new  con- 
struction in  the  amount  of  $217,427,000 
while  the  Senate  had  authorized  $190.- 
016,000.  a  difference  of  $27,411,000. 
During  the  conference,  we  were  able  to 
secure  restoration  of  line  Items  totaling 
$8,426,000. 
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Ibcluded  in  the  projects  which  we  were 
able  to  restore  were  four  line  items  for 
the  T}'ndal  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  a  coal 
to  gas  conversion  of  a  heating  plant  at 
Bmendorf .  Alaska,  a  fleet  service  facility 
at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  officers 
quarters  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
B8se.  Ohio,  an  airfield  for  the  oijeration 
of  cargo  aircraft  at  the  Arnold  Engineer- 
ing Development  Center  in  Tennessee,  a 
climatic  test  facility  and  an  addition  to 
the  composite  medical  facility  at  Eglin 
.^ir  Force  Base,  Fla.,  an  addition  to  the 
commissary  store  at  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base.  N.  Mex..  and  a  service  club  at 
Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

Of  the  $18,985,000  that  we  were  unable 
to  get  restored,  $18  million  of  this  rep- 
resents a  classified  project  at  an  over- 
seas location. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  we 
were  able  to  keep  from  being  included  in 
the  bill  an  authorization  for  a  mainte- 
rance  dock  fuel  system  at  Tinker  Air 
ForceBa.se.  Okla.,  for  the  C-141  aircraft. 

The  conferees,  while  not  agreeing  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  gymnasium  at  the 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  were 
in  complete  agreement  that  since  this 
rymnasium  was  destroyed  by  fire  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  proceed 
under  the  act  of  God  provision  to  replace 
this  gjinnasium  immediately. 

TITLE    IV DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  au- 
thorization between  the  House  and  the 

Senate. 

TITLE    V — MILrtAET    FAMILY    HOUSING 

In  title  V  of  the  bill  which  relates  to^ 
family  housing,  the  House  had  con- 
anued  a  7,000-unit  authorization  of 
rental  family  housing  that  we  had  au- 
ihorized  last  year  even  though  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense  had  requested  an 
increase  of  6,075  units  or  a  total  rental 
authority  of  13.075.  The  Senate  had 
approved  an  addition  of  2,400  units  of 
rental  housing,  thus  making  a  total  of 
3400  rental  units  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

We  arrived  at  a  compromise  figure  of 
rental  authority  for  next  year  of  7,500 
and  limited  the  additional  rentals  to  the 
Slate  of  Hawaii. 

We  do  not  believe  that  rental  imits 
should  be  utilized  in  lieu  of  construction 
of  houses  for  our  military  men.  We 
^?ned  to  this  increase  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  where  the  situation  on 
rnilitary  family  housing  was  most  des- 
perate. We  strongly  urge  the  Secretary 
0.  Defense  to  build  immediately  the 
3  oOO  units  of  housing  which  he  deferred 
:ast  year. 

The  House  was  able  to  prevail  on  its 
provision  which  would  permit  service 
personnel  to  occupy  Government-owned 
substandard  housing  at  less  than  full 
•orfelture  of  the  basic  allowance  for 
carters,  but  we  were  unable  to  prevail 
^  our  position  to  eliminate  line  item 
authorization  for  the  810  housing 
program. 

TnXE   VI GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Here  is  probably  where  the  most  basic 
offlerences  existed  between  the  two  bills, 
■h  «  "^  happy  to  say  that  in  this  area 
-ne  Hou.se  position  on  these  provisions 
^tantially  prevaUed. 

CXII— 1304— Part  15 


The  first  major  difference  was  In  sec- 
tion 606  in  which  the  Senate  extended 
the  authorization  for  the  deferred  con- 
struction projects  while  the  House  reau- 
thorized such  projects.  The  Senate 
receded. 

The  second  major  difference  was  on 
statutory  limitations  on  bachelor  officer 
quarters  and  permanent  barracks 
spaces. 

We  were  able  to  get  the  present  cost 
limitation  for  permanent  barracks  raised 
from  $1,850  per  man  to  $2,300  per  man, 
but  we  were  not  able  to  get  the  cost 
limitation  raised  on  permanent  bachelor 
officer  quarters.  However,  in  this  area. 
the  statement  of  managers  pointed  out 
that  the  administrative  limitation  of 
S7.000  per  man  for  bachelor  officer  quar- 
ters space  should  be  eliminated,  thus,  in 
essence,  raising  the  total  by  SI, 500  to 
$8,500  per  man.  ■ 

SECTION    610 CmL  DEFENSE 

We  were  able  to  get  written  into  per- 
manent law  a  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  utilize  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  to 
maximize  fallout  protection  where  such 
can  be  done  without  impairing  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  construction  is  au- 
thorized or  the  effectiveness  of  the 
structure. 

SECTION    611 BOLLING-ANACOSTIA 

The  Bolling-Anacostia  complex  was 
the  subject  of  great  discussion  during 
the  conference  and  while  we  were  unable 
to  prevail  on  our  position  that  this  com- 
plex should  be  retahied  in  the  military 
■  ^ventory  until  July  1,  1972,  we  were  able 

skeep  it  in  the  military  inventory 
through  December  31,  1970. 

There  was  also  another  change  made 
in  this  provision  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  enter  into  a 
leasing  arrangement  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  for  utilization  of  the 
complex  for  appropriate  aviation  pur- 
poses only  if  the  President  so  directs. 

I  feel  this  represents  a  major  victory 
for  the  House  position  and  accomplishes 
the  purposes  for  which  we  inserted  the 
amendment. 

SECTION     612 

Section  612  is  a  provision  which  would 
require  notification  in  advance  of  any 
contracts  awarded  for  advance  planning, 
construction,  design  and  architectural 
services  costing  $50,000  or  more.  The 
principle  was  accepted  during  the  con- 
ference although  the  cost  figure  was 
raised  to  $150,000.  This  would  insure 
that  in  any  building  the  cost  of  which 
exceeds  S2.250,000,  Congress  would  have 
prior  notification  before  architectural 
and  engineering  contracts  were  awarded. 

SECTION    613 

Section  613  of  the  bill  relates  to  base 
closures,  and  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant provision  in  this  year's  bill.  As  you 
recall,  it  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  base  closure  announce- 
ments prior  to  the  expiration  of  30  con- 
tinuous days  of  session  of  the  Congress 
before  congressional  adjoumment. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  accepted  the  House  ver- 


sion. I  think  this  Is  a  significant  feature, 
and  returns  to  the  Congress  certain  pow- 
ers which  belong  in  the  Congress. 

SECTION    61« 

The  conferees  added  a  section  to  the 
bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  a  further  study  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  transferring  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  from  the  Washing- 
ton. DC,  area  to  the  lands  formerly  con- 
stituting Biggs  Air  Farce  Base,  Tex.,  and 
also  directed  him  to  make  a  study  of  the 
demolition  of  the  four  existing  piers  at 
the  Boston  Na\T  Shipyard  and  the  con- 
struction of  three  new  piers  and  related 
facilities  at  such  shipyard. 

Tlie  Secretary  will  be  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Anned  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

TITLE    VI RESBRVE    FORCES 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  author- 
ization between  the  House  and  Senate  as 
it  related  to  Reserve  lorces. 

While  I  am  still  noit  satisfied  that  the 
bill  provides  the  essential  facilities  re- 
quired by  the  military  services,  I  am  con- 
v'lnced  that  this  is  the  very  best  that  we 
could  hope  to  do  this  year  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  believe  we  have  a  sound  bill  even 
though  an  austere  one. 

I  am  hopeful  that  every  Member  of 
this  great  House  will  support  this  report. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York,  an  outstanding  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  very  generous 
comment. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  the  out- 
standing job  which  he  and  the  other 
conferees  did  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. I  refer  particularly  to  the  provi- 
sion in  wliich  I  had  some  interest,  the 
Defense  Language  School. 

The  gentleman  was  modest  In  describ- 
ing the  result  of  the  conference.  Not 
only  was  the  entire  House  position  up- 
held, but  in  addition  to  that,  as  Mem- 
bers will  see.  the  conference  report  is 
almost  a  verbatim  recital  of  the  position 
of  the  House  and  of  the  committee. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  any  fair- 
minded  person,  reading  that  statement 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Ho«se,  could  possibly 
come  up  with  any  other  conclusion. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  i:>efense  De- 
partment thinks  it  ie  going  to  be  able 
to  do  next  year  in  restudying  this  matter. 
I  believe  what  the  conferees  have  done 
has  been  a  victory  for  our  defense  lan- 
guage capacity.  If  wie  had  more  people 
in  Vietnam  who  could  speak  Vietnamese 
today.  I  believe  our  military  capacity 
there  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  fentleman  for  this 
fine  victory  on  something  that  Is  also 
essential  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CazoUna.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  committee  [Mr. 
Bates!. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee. 

This  Is  an  austere  bill.  We  did  give 
it  very  close  scrutiny  when  It  went  be- 
fore our  conmilttee.  It  Is  essentially  the 
House  bill  with  some  changes.  But  all 
In  all,  this  side  of  the  aisle  heartily  ap- 
proves the  bill  and  recommends  that  the 
conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  conference  report. 
It  Is  substantially  the  House  bill.  We 
arc  thoroughly  satisfied  with  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  chalnnan. 

I  partlculArly  wish  to  commend  those 
who  have  written  the  report,  for  such 
areas  as  have  been  mentioned:  the  Ana- 
costia-BoUlng  complex  decision,  and  the 
position  the  committee  has  taken,  after 
many  subcommittee  investigations  over 
there;  and  the  position  with  respect  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Rodriguez  Oeneral 
Hospital,  vis-a-vis  a  new  one  which 
eventually  may  be  needed.  Certainly 
the  other  needed  to  be  preserved. 

I  rise  particularly  to  speak  about  sec- 
tion 613.  There  are  comments  about 
that  section  on  page  42  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

To  my  mind  this  makes  an  even 
stronger  and  greater  legislative  record, 
from  which  the  Department  should  im- 
plement Its  regulations  concerning 
military  construction,  and  particularly 
base  closure. 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern, as  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  of  this 
important  committee  knows.  It  has 
been  close  to  many  of  our  hearts,  be- 
cause we  have  been  trampled  on  and 
hart  by  executive  actions  which  have 
been  unilateral. 

Certainly  if  anyone  believes  even  a 
little  in  and  pays  the  least  mind  to  this 
report  and  to  the  action  of  the  conferees 
with  req?ect  to  section  613  of  the  bill  it 
will  be  a  new  mark  in  the  maintenance 
of  separation  of  powers  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  legislative  branch. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
th»nk  the  gentleman.  We  worked  out 
the  provision  in  the  bill  this  year  which 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress mtist  be  advised,  while  in  session, 
when  a  base  is  to  be  summarily  closed 
by  the  whims  of  some  transitory  Secre- 
tary. wh(»neyer  he  may  be,  today  or  in 
the  dim  and  distant  future. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemanyleld  ? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Candlzia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  have  a  question  con- 
cerning the  section  613  to  which  the 


gentleman   from   Missouri    [Mr.   Hall] 
referred. 

Under  the  Militaiy  Constt-uction  Au- 
thorization Act  dealing  with  base 
closures,  would  lb  be  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  that  when  a  base  is  on 
schedule  to  be  phased  out  at  some  time 
in  the  future — ^thinking  now  of  1967  and 
1968,  when  the  base  is  still  in  full  opera- 
tion— taking  into  account  the  conference 
report  on  the  appro|>riation  bill  that  was 
adopted  earlier  today  and  the  fact  that 
B-52's  are  still  going  to  be  maintained 
at  a  higher  level  than  anticipated  by  the 
Department  of  DefensSy^nder  the  lan- 
guage now  in  the  conf««ic€  report  be- 
fore the  House,  thet^^ov^d  be  a  review 
of  a  decision  to  ck>se  the  base,  which 
decision  was  previously  made,  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  sueh  language? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No; 
this  would  not  be  retroswtive,  for  any 
announcement  made  on  any  existing 
base.  This  is  with  respect  to  future 
announcements  and  future  closings. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
the  question  because  the  base  I  have 
particular  reference  to  is  the  Glasgow 
Air  Force  Base  at  Glasgow,  Mont. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
they  have  announced  the  closure,  this 
would  not  apply.  This  is  for  future 
closures. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  asked  because  it  is 
one  of  the  newest  bases  in  the  SAC 
inventory. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Has 
there  been  an  aimouncement  of  closure? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Yts.  I  would  urge  the 
committee,  in  the  light  of  our  colloquy,  to 
study  the  matter. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman 
give  me  any  information  available.  We 
will  take  that  Intq  consideration  next 
year.     Who  can  tell? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, conslderinf  the  fact  that  the 
Isuiguage  of  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  keot  the  B-52  force  at 
a  higher  level,  since  that  is  the  squadron 
at  the  Glasgow  Air  Porce  Base,  it  might 
be  well  for  the  committee  to  look  into 
this  further. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  feouth  Carolina.  We 
would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  With  the  thought  in 
mind  of  keeping  a  very  modern  facility 
in  operation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  look  at  it,  and  if 
the  gentleman  will  give  us  the  informa- 
tion we  will  look  at  it  carefully. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  wish  to  commend  the  committee 
and  the  conferees  for  the  excellent  work 
which  they  have  done.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  subject  of  military  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  subject  of  new  housing  is  de- 
ferred under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  the  commit- 
tee and  the  confetees  have  authorized 
rental  housing  whjch  will  sort  of  take 
care  of  it.  i 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Ho, 
we  have  not  authorized  any  new  rental 
housing  but  have  continued  rental 
housing  that  they  had  in  the  last  bill 
with  500  additional  imits  for  Hawaii,  and 
that  is  all.  There  are  no  new  ones  in 
the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  With  regard  to  new 
military  housing,  that  is  deferred  until 
next  year  or  some  later  time? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
reauthorized  those  deferrals  which  will 
expire  imder  the  law.  They  are  reau- 
thorized under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
990 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  concurrent  resolution 
iH.  Con.  Res.  990)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  In  the  enrollment  of  the 
bin  (S.  3105)*  to  authorize  certain  conBtruc- 
tlon  at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat*  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  the  following 
oorrectlon : 

In  section  613,  strike  out  "$50,000"  and 
Insert  ■■$150.000". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  hiquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leadership,  it  ha? 
been  agreed  that  we  would  meet  tomor- 
row and  dispose  of  two  very  important 
conference  reports,  one  being  the  urban 
mass  transportation  conference  report 
and  the  other  the  so-called  FJ^MA  re- 
port, and  then  we  would  ask  to  go  over 
until  Monday  when  we  will  continue  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  bUl  as  the  first  order  o 
legislative  business  on  Monday.   We  will 
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flifn  continue  with  the  program  which 
will  be  armounced  tomorrow  for  the  bal- 
ance of  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  rest  of 
the  program  for  next  week  will  be  an- 
nounced tomorrow  at  the  conclusion  of 
business? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  be  announced 
tomorrow.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 


THREAT   OP    DEPRESSION    HAS   NO 
PLACE     IN     CONSIDERATION     OF 

\1ETNAM 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday,  August  21  issue  of  Parade,  a 
part  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Po.st.  carried  an  article  imder  the 
title.  "After  Vietnam.  What?"  and  a  sub- 
title, "Will  Our  Economy  Tumble  if 
Peace  Comes?" 

The  article  had  this  to  say : 

If  the  United  States  were  suddenly  plunged 
Into  peace,  what  would  happen  to  our  war- 
buoyed  economy?  A  staggering  $30  million 
k  day  now  being  poured  Into  the  Vietnam  war 
would  go  begging.  Hundred^  of  companies 
geared  to  war  production  would  be  disrupted. 
Thousands  of  youths  now  employed  by  the 
armed  forces  would  be  turned  loose  on  the 
streets  to  hunt  for  civilian  Jobs. 

This  fear  is  not  new.  Quite  some 
years  ago  when  the  head  of  the  agency 
charged  with  expanding  our  facilities  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  an  all-out  war  with 
Russia  told  me  as  we  walked  from  com- 
mittee hearings  that  if  he  were  in  charge 
of  Russia  and  wanted  to  wreck  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  he  would  de- 
clare 5  years  of  peace.  With  all  of  us 
praying  then  as  we  do  now  for  peace,  his 
statement  was  shocking. 

Just  think — 

He  said— 

If  we  were  to  cancel  all  war  contracts,  with 
tlie  resulting  closed  factories  and  unemploy- 
ment; If  we  were  to  call  our  men  In  the 
service  back  home  and  have  them  seeking 
Jobs;  If  we  quit  producing  and  shipping  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  everything  else  we 
send  to  our  allies  through  Mutual  Security, 
financed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  by 
other  means:  if  civilian  Industry  had  to  cut 
out  Us  20  percent  of  extra  production  and 
that  labor  was  unemployed:  it  the  farmer  had 
no  market  for  the  extra  20  percent  of  his 
production  which  he  has  built  up  to  support 
our  defense  effort,  It  would  wreck  our  na- 
tional economy. 

With  our  present  national  debt,  we  must 
keep  national  Income  high  for  we  cannot 
liandle  our  debt  any  other  way 

That  man  waa  just  as  patriotic  and  just 
as  much  for  peace  as  you  and  I ;  but  the 
more  I  analyzed  his  statement,  the  more 
frightening  it  became.  It  did  appear 
that  if  we  tried  to  slow  down  the  then 
Government  programs,  we  could  have  an 
*conomlc  crackup;  and  yet  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  acknowledge  even  to  my- 
self that  it  took  a  war,  or  preparation  for 
war,  to  maintain  our  material  prosperity. 


Yet,  as  I  thought  further,  we  had  been 
producing  about  15  to  20  percent  more  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense:  there 
had  been,  as  now,  a  sale  for  practically 
anjthlng  industry  produced.  As  my 
friend  pointed  out,  then  as  now,  most  la- 
bor, turning  out  that  production,  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  full  workweek,  with 
much  overtime:  and  farmers  were  then 
producing  about  20  percent  more  than 
our  normal  markets  required.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  selling  almost  any- 
thing they  could  grow. 

I  could  see  that  the  American  people 
had  for  years  enjoyed  material  prosperity 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  people  ever 
before  in  this  or  any  other  nation.  We 
had  more  cars,  more  clothes,  more  and 
better  food,  more  radios,  television  sets, 
more  electrical  equipment,  more  of  every- 
thing that  people  need  or  want  than  any 
other  nation. 

With  all  of  us  sincerely  for  peace.  I  felt 
it  simply  could  not  be  that  it  takes  a  war. 
or  preparation  for  war,  to  continue  such 
prosperity.  I  was  certain  in  my  own 
mind  that  there  must  be  some  other 
answer. 

After  thinking  the  matter  through,  it 
dawned  on  me  that  it  is  not  war  or  prepa- 
ration for  war,  as  such,  which  was  the 
basis  for  our  material  prosperity:  but  it 
was  the  15  or  20  percent  extra  effort  our 
people  had  been  putting  forth  because  of 
war,  or  preparation  for  war,  which  had 
resulted  in  such  material  prosperity. 
Thus,  I  could  see  that  if  we  could  have 
peace  but  continue  that  extra  effort,  we 
could  maintain  our  prosperity  and  be 
an  even  richer  nation. 

In  war  and  preparation  for  war  a 
large  part  of  our  extra  effort  consumes 
our  raw  materials  which  are  destroyed  as 
shells,  worn  out  as  military  vehicles, 
planes,  equipment,  guns,  warships,  while 
we  increase  wear  and  tear  on  our  rail- 
roads and  our  highways.  The  extra 
food  and  fiber  are  either  given  to  our 
allies,  or  given  to  them  in  money  with 
commodities  sold  to  them  for  the  return 
of  our  money.  Our  lands  are  used  to  a 
greater  extent,  our  timber  and  natural 
resources  are  further  depleted. 

Where  the  extra  effort  due  to  war  or 
preparation  for  war  is  the  basis  for  our 
material  prosperity,  we  end  up  a  poorer 
country,  for  our  real  wealth  decreases. 
However,  if  only  we  had  peace  so  we  could 
put  forth  that  extra  effort — not  in  needed 
defense  expenditures  which  use  up  our 
raw  materials,  but  in  work  that  will  im- 
prove our  basic  resources,  in  reforesting 
our  lands,  hamesslhg  our  streams  for 
electricity,  reclaiming  our  lands  through 
soil  conservation,  building  the  highways 
and  the  schools  we  need,  and  in  those 
things  that  develop  and  restore  our  coun- 
try— we  would  end  up  a  richer  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  "After  Vietnam, 
What?"  is  that  if  we  will  only  bring  that 
war  to  a  successful  end  we  will  be  equally 
or  more  prosperous  and  in  the  long  run 
our  country  will  be  a  himdred  times 
richer  if  we  only  were  to  put  forth  the 
extra  effort  now  going  to  support  the 
war,  on  the  things  we  need  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  give  to  our  men 
In  service  what  it  takes  to  win. 


Prosperity  or  the  threat  of  depression 
has   no   place  in   the  consideration  of 

Vietnam. 


OPPOSITION    TO    FIREARMS   BILL 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
re\'ise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  most  of  the  legislative  measures 
which  come  before  the  Congress,  the  sup- 
port or  opposition  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana is  readily  apparent.  Montanans 
take  pride  in  participating  in  the  deci- 
sions of  their  Congressmen  and  as  their 
representative,  I  am  well  instructed. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  during 
my  tenure  as  a  Congressman  from  the 
western  district  of  Montana  have  I  re- 
ceived such  an  outright  command  from 
the  citizens  of  Montana  as  I  have  in  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  firearms  con- 
trol legislation. 

For  nearly  6  years  I  have  strongly  and 
repeatedly  expressed  my  opposition  to 
any  Federal  gim-eontrol  laws.  I  have 
made  my  position  widely  known,  both  to 
my  good  constituents,  smd  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

The  advocates  of  the  proposed  gun 
control  bill  are  undoubtedly  sincere  in 
their  endeavor.  Their  efforts  to  study 
the  causes  of  criminal  behavior  in  the 
United  States  deserves  the  broadest  ap- 
plause and  acclaim.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  underlying  rationale  of  the  bill 
is  vaUd.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ease 
with  which  firearms  can  be  acquired  is  a 
significant  factor  In  the  prevalence  of 
lawlessness  and  violent  crime  in  the 
United  States.  Experience  has  shown 
that  criminals  can,  and  do,  and  will,  ob- 
tain firearms  regartiless  of  restrictions. 

The  proposed  bill  attacks  the  firearm 
and  the  legitimate  user  of  the  firearms 
rather  than  the  criminal  user  of  the  fire- 
arm. Essentially,  the  proposed  bill 
misses  the  target  of  its  purpose.  In  ad- 
dition, it  imposes  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome restrictioas  upon  the  manufac- 
turer, dealer  and  legitimate  user  of  fire- 
arms without  necessarily  achieving  con- 
trol of  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  piece  of  legislation 
brings  to  mind  the  spectre  of  the  alco- 
holic prohibition  laws  which  this  Nation 
adopted  in  the  earfc^  part  of  the  century. 
These  measures  were  ill-conceived  and 
impossible  to  administer.  Because  the 
laws  could  not  be  administered  effec- 
tively, the  legislation  adopted  was  grad- 
ually more  and  more  severe,  and  the 
police  pKJwers  of  the  Federal  Government 
had  to  be  more  and  more  expanded. 
Finally,  in  a  fit  of  eaasperation.  Congress 
threw  up  its  hands  and  repealed  the  pro- 
hibition laws  outright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  genuine  fear 
that  this  is  to  be  the  fate  of  any  gun 
legislation  which  the  Congress  would 
pass.  It  is  my  prediction  that  if  this 
proposed  gun  law  is  ensuited,  there  will 
be  more  severe  lavss  to  follow,  and  again 
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the  p(^ee  powers  of  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment  will  be  expanded  to  administer  the 
legislation. 

Twenty  million  legitimate  sportsmen 
would  be  penalized,  while  illegal  gun  traf- 
fic among  criminals  would  flourish. 

There  is  a  firm  and  deep-rooted  tradi- 
tion in  our  history  which  commands  that 
every  American  should  have  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms.  This  concept  is  ex- 
pressed in  innumerable  places,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  the  XJB.  Constitution 
Itself.  It  Is,  indeed,  a  stalwart  principle 
In  annals  of  the  American  civilization, 
and  we  should  not  tear  it  down  in  a  blind 
attempt  to  strike  out  at  crime  in  our 
country. 


THE  1968  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
POINTS  TO  A  SPECIAL  COMMTT- 
TEB  ON  THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  DUI^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  month  a  heavy  volume  of  evidence 
has  appeared  to  Justify  the  description  of 
the  1966  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance as  a  new  high  point  in  this  annual 
event.  In  so  many  respects  the  recent 
week  has  surpassed  all  previous  observ- 
ances, extending  back  to  1959  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution.  Beyond  question  of  doubt, 
this  Is  a  good  and  solid  omen  of  things 
to  come  aa  concern  the  captive  nations  in 
Central-South  Eur<H>e,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Asia,  and  Cuba,  Congress'  intent  to  up- 
hold the  Issue  in  the  basic  interests  of 
our  national  security  and  that  of  the 
free  world,  and  the  future  development 
of  UJB.  foreign  policy. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  shown  In 
this  most  recent  successful  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  that  they  are  not 
being  fooled  by  the  superficial  and  non- 
essential changes  taking  place  in  the  Red 
Empire.  'The  totalitarian  Red  regimes 
fnxn  Moscow  down  are  solidifying  and 
consolidating  their  power,  not  losing  hold 
of  It  over  the  suppressed  captive  nations. 

The  1966  observance  also  demonstrated^ 
that  large  segments  of  our  population 
are  not  being  fooled  by  the  deceptive  Red 
strategy  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  They 
are  very  much  aware  that  the  Russian - 
inspired  cold  war  is  being  waged  more 
intensively  than  ever  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  toward  the 
objective'  of  extending  the  Red  Empire 
further  through  Conununlst  takeovers. 
The  heavy  Russian  support  of  totalitar- 
ian Hanoi,  with  missiles,  technicians,  and 
a  whole  variety  of  arms  used  to  cut  down 
our  own  soldiers  and  planes,  was  high- 
lighted duxlng  the  event  and  advanced  as 
a  firm  basis  for  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Such  a  committee  now  would  fociu 
world  attention  on  the  Red  Empire  and 
its  deep  involvement  in  the  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  With  the  situa- 
tion becoming  more  involved  in  Vietnam, 
the  extent  of  Soviet  Russian,  and  other 


empire  aid.  to  the  tottlitarian  Hanoi  re- 
gime must  be  publicly  examined  and 
properly  assessed.  A  sbecial  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  would  be  a 
most  effective  means  to  develop  all  the 
implications  of  this  study  and  to  deter- 
mine required  legislation  in  this  new, 
evolving  context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  further  indication  of 
the  scope  and  variety  of  the  1966  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance,  I  request  that 
the  following  selected  items  be  appended 
to  my  remarks : 

First.  The  proclamation  of  Mayor 
Sedita  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Second.  The  Buffalo  Courier  Express 
account  on  July  18.  "Ptirade  Honors  Cap- 
tive Nations"  and  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  accounts  of  the  same  day,  "Give 
Meaning  to  Heritage  of  Freedom, 
Paraders  Urged"  and  "Marchers  Parade 
'Freedom'  Flags  of  Captive  Nations." 

Third.  The  July  18  report  In  the  COG 
of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Buffalo  titled 
"Freedom  Fighter"  and  the  same  publi- 
cation's report  of  Juf  25  on  the  Viet- 
namese Ambassador's  address. 

Fourth.  A  press  release  issued  by  the 
Buffalo  Captive  Natiotis  Committee. 

Fifth.  The  presentation  of  His  Excel- 
lency Dr.  Vu  Van  Thai,  at  the  Rotary 
Club  Captive  Nations  event. 

Sixth.  The  address  of  Dr.  Nestor  Pro- 
cyk  on  Captive  Nation*  Week. 

Seventh.  The  article  "Buffalo  Kiwanis 
Observes  'Captive  Nations  Week'  "  in  the 
Link  publication. 

Eighth.  The  texts  of  the  American 
Security  Council  broaflcast  network  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  pf  Captive  Nations 
Week,  featuring  among  others  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dr.  Levy  E.  Dobtiansky  of  George- 
town University  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Ninth.  A  published  letter  by  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  that  committee,  which 
conducts  the  annual  observance.  Mr. 
Donald  L.  Miller: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  aggresslte  and  overtly  hOBtlle 
policies  oi  Russian  and  Chinese  Communi£t£ 
have  led  to  subjugatloa  and  enslavement  ol 
a  large  number  of  once  Iree  and  indei>endent 
nations;  and 

Whereas,  ample  proof  exists  that  these  un- 
willing captives  are  desiflng  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence from  their  captors,  and  have  proven 
time  and  time  again  their  dissatisfaction 
with  their  fate;  and 

Whereas,  the  powerful  deterrent  these  na- 
tions constitute  with  tlielr  passive  as  well  as 
active  resistance  by  chetking  and  hampering 
the  grandiose  anibltlone  of  tlie  Communist 
imperialists  have  been  recognized  by  many 
experts;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  defend  freedom  and  feace  with  Justice  all 
over  the  world  because  by  such  stand  the 
preservation  of  our  own  hard  won  freedom  is 
being  guaranteed;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  aspiring  peoples  of 
the  Captive  Nations  kaow  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  strongholfl  of  human  decency 
with  a  deep  dedication  toward  helping  others 
to  achieve  a  sovereign  life  and  Is  willing  to 
aid  others  at  a  great  cdt  to  her  as  showu  in 
Viet  Nam;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  of  July  of  each 
year  as  Captive  Natlofts  Week,  urging  the 
citizens  of  our  great  country  to  observe  said 


week  with  appropriate  prayers,  activities  and 
rallies  and  expressing  their  moral  support  for 
the  Just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  to  at- 
tain a  full  measure  of  freedom  and  lnd». 
pendence. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Frank  A.  Sedita,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  17-24,  1966  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Buflalo  to  Join 
with  their  fellow  citizens  in  observing  ihis 
week  with  appropriate  prayers  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated 
nations  the  world  over. 

Prank  A.  SEonA, 
Mayor  of  Buffalo. 

I  From  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  July  is 

1966J 

Parade  Honors  Captive  Nations 

County  Judge  Frederick  M.  Marshall  told 
an  audience  in  Niagara  Sq.  Sunday  after- 
noon, following  a  parade  inaugurating  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  that  "there  is  no  greater 
privilege   than   American   citizenship," 

The  parade  featured  costumed  groups  from 
eight  natloiis  which  have  l>llen  under  the 
yoke  of  thr  Soviet  Union.  Police  estimated 
1.500  persons  viewed  the  parade  which  began 
at  Main  and  Tupper  and  proceeded  south 
In  Main  .St.  to  Genesee  St.,  and  west  in 
Genesee  8t.  to  the  ceremonies  at  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Monument. 

Judge  Marshall  noted,  "With  the  privilege 
of  citizenship,  however,  comes  the  equal  re- 
sponsibility to  understand  and  defend  free- 
dom under  our  laws." 

"Every  time  you  or  I  show  respect  for  the 
law  and  practice  good  citizenship  we  give 
further  meaning  to  the  American  way  of 
life,"  Judge  Marshall  added,         '  '. 

The  crowd  broke  into  appfaus'^  when  he 
said  "It  IB  youi  desire,  and  that  of  Americana 
everywhere,  that  your  loved  ones  In  the  Com- 
munist countries  may  be  able  to  taste  free- 
dom and  liberty." 

TIME  TO  REyLECT 

Judge  Marshall  called  the  day,  "a  time 
for  reflection,  thanksgiving  and  a  rededl- 
catlon  to  the  principles  of  democracy." 

Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  assistant  director  of  the 
West  Seneca  State  School  and  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  to  Observe  Captive 
Nations  Week,  said  "This  celebration  con- 
tributes to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

H.  Buswell  Roberts,  senior  deputy  corpora- 
tion counsel  for  Buffalo,  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies  and  Introduced  Judge  Marshall. 

Captive  Nations  week  will  also  be  observed 
at  noon  Wednesday  when  John  R.  Pillion, 
former  representative  of  the  39'.h  Congres- 
sional District,  will  receive  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
Freedom  Award  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Ter- 
race Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler  Hilton. 


{From   the   Buffalo  Evening  News,  July  18, 

1966] 
Give  Meaning  to  HERrtACE  op  Freedom.  Pa- 
raders Urged — Judge  Marshall,  Dr.  Proctk 
Help  Open  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Ni- 
agara Square 

The  privilege  of  freedom  carries  with  it  the 
responsibility  of  respecting  the  law.  partici- 
pants in  opening  ceremonies  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  were  told  Sunday. 

"We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  free- 
dom we  tend  to  take  it  -for  granted,"  said 
County  Judge  Frederick  M.  Marshall. 

"We  bear  a  responsibility  to  understand 
and  defend  our  heritage  of  freedom  under 
the  law. 

"Every  time  you  demonstrate  respect  for 
the  law  and  encourage  good  citizenship  you 
give  meaning  and  substance  to  our  American 
heritage."  he  asserted. 

The  observance  In  front  of  City  Hall,  fol- 
lowing a  parade,  marked  the  beginning  of 
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the  eighth  Captive  Nation*  Week,  as  pro- 
claimed by  Congress  In  1959. 

Judge  Marshall  said  the  hope  of  all  free- 
dom-loving people  Is  that  the  human  rights 
and  dignity  of  people  of  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries win  be  restored. 

Dr.  Nestor  Procyk.  chairman  of  the  local 
observance,  said  the  captive  nations  "did  not 
wUh  to  be  occupied  and  ruled  by  Russia." 

"This  observance  Is  to  remind  you  that  all 
the  people  of  these  nations  are  enslaved  by 
terror,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Procyk  said  besides  giving  moral  sup- 
port to  the  captive  nations,  the  observance 
Is  a  time  to  announce  support  of  America's 
stand  In  'Viet  Nam. 

In  endorsing  the  bombing  of  North  Viet 
Nam,  Dr.  Procyk  said  the  "best  strategy  is  to 
strike  the  enemy  on  his  own  territory. 

"However,  we  must  remember  that  our 
main  enemy  Is  not  In  Viet  Nam  but  In 
Moscow." 

A  proclamation  Issued  by  Mayor  Sedlt« 
called  for  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  to  observe 
the  week  "with  appropriate  prayers  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated 
nations  the  world  over." 

Marchers  Paradk  "Freedom"  Flags  op 
CAPrrvE  Nations 

About  400  representatives  of  eight  nations 
held  captive  by  Russia  marched  eight  blocks 
to  Gtty  Hall  Sunday  In  the  name  of  freedom. 

The  marchers — many  dressed  In  native 
eost'omes — carried  signs  and  banners  remind- 
ing American  citizens  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"Sir,  why  does  that  flag  have  a  hole  cut  In 
the  center?"  a  woman  spectator  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Genesee  and  Franklin  Sts.,  asked  a 
Hungarian  flagbearer. 

"In  1956  the  Freedom  Fighters  cut  out  the 
symbol  of  the  hammer  and  sickle  on  the 
Hungarian  flag  to  protest  their  enslavement 
to  Russia,"  he  informed  her. 

Several  of  the  Captive  Nations  groups  also 
carried  signs  supporting  the  United  States' 
Involvement  In  Viet  Nam. 

Each  country  had  a  story  to  tell: 

Albania  and  Bulgaria,  small  Balkan  coun- 
tries which  fell  to  Russia  after  World  W.ir  II; 
Croatia,  "fiercely  nationalistic  people,  who 
have  waged  strong  resistance  to  Tito's  brand 
of  socialism." 

Estonia,  "Independent  until  Invaded  by 
Soviet  tanks  in  an  annexation  that  shook 
the  conscience  of  the  world." 

Hungary,  whose  revolution  "sparked  pub- 
lic opinion  to  discussions  but  too  little  ac- 
tions." 

Utvla,  "unwilling  satellite;"  Lithuania, 
formed  after  World  War  I,  lost  In  World 
War  II;  Ukraine,  has  "sad  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  be  overrun  by  Communist  Rus- 
sian occupants." 

[Prom  COG  of  Rotary  Club  of  Buffalo.  July 
18,  1966] 
Freedom  Fighter 

The  Mayor's  Citizens  Committee  to  ob- 
•erve  Captive  Nations  Week,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk.  has  Invited  an 
outstanding  Freedom  Fighter,  Dr.  Vu  Van 
JUal,  Vietnamese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  to  give  his  views  on  captive  nations. 
This  program  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Rotary 
nub  of  Buffalo  at  its  regular  meeting  at 
12:00  Noon  on  Thursday,  July  21,  In  the 
Ooiden  Ballroom  of  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

pr  Vu  was  bom  In  Hanoi  In  1919.  He  re- 
vived his  high  schocil  education  In  Vlet- 
Nam  and  further  education  was  completed 
a  Prance,  with  an  M.S.  degree  from  the 
Borbonne.  Paris.  In  1954,  Dr.  Vu  returned 
•0  \  let-Nam  after  the  Geneva  Agreement 
w  Join  the  Vietnamese  administration.  Re- 
"Pied  from  the  Government  Service  In  1961 
»nd  joined  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 
h,''*'J'^^  fan  of  President  Diem.  Dr.  Vu  re- 
ined to  Vlet-Nam  and  was  appointed  Am- 


bassador of  Vlet-Nam  to  the  TTJ3.,  but  de- 
clined the  appointment  after  the  military 
coup  of  General  Khanh.  Reappointed  Am- 
bassador of  Vlet-Nam,  Dr.  Vu  Van  Thai  pre- 
sented his  letters  of  credence  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  December  16,  1965. 
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Report  or  the  MincmiG  or  Joxt  21,  1966 

President  Bill  presided  at  this  distinctive 
meeting  observing  "Captive  Nations  Week". 

Earl  Sidler,  II.  Senior  Minister  pf  Delaware 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  pronotmced  the  In- 
vocation. 

All  sang  the  fourth  stanza  of  our  National 
Anthem  and  Les  Erlenbach  played  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

President  Bill  welcomed  the  visitors  to  our 
meeting  and  remln\4ed  us  of  the  Sunshine 
Day  activities  this  alternocn  at  Cradle  BeacH 
Camp,  and  the  dlAer  at  Spooner  Smith's 
Woodbrook  Farm  Itf  Derby. 

Roster    Chairman    Rog   Davis    gave    No.    2 
copy   of   our   new   Roster   to   President   BillJ 
Since    the    1966-67    Roster    Is    dedicated    tcr' 
Fenton  M.  Parke,  the  No.   1  copy  had  pre- 
viously been  presented  to  him  In  the  hospital. 

Jim  Maison  served  as  Sergeant-at-Arms 
and  welcomed  the  most  distant  traveler. 
Alberto  Berra  DlBerra.  San  Paulo,  Brazil, 
who  spoke  briefly  in  Italian. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
head  table  was  Mayor  Frank  A.  SedlU  who 
spoke  briefly  and  presented  our  speaker  with 
a  Bison  statuette,  sjTnbolic  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo. 

Next  President  Bill  CEilled  on  Dr.  Nestor 
Procyk,  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week,  who 
Introduced  our  speaker.  His  Excellency,  Dr. 
Vu  Van  Thai,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

Ambassador  Thai  stated  that  In  the  past 
25  years,  since  World  War  II,  Viet  Nam  ha^ 
had  a  constant  struggle  with  colonialism  and 
then  communism.  Viet  Nam  came  very  close, 
to  becoming  a  captive  nation,  until  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  was  In  Viet  Nam  Is  the  only  open 
confrontation  with  communism  In  South-* 
east  Asia.  Burma.  The  PhlHpplnes.  and 
Laos  have  had  and  still  have  problems  with 
communist  guerrilla  warfare.  The  conflict 
In  Viet  Nam  is  having  a  considerable  effect 
on  communist  policy  In  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries. 

A  serious  contradiction  In  the  communist 
world  between  nationalism  and  international 
communism  has  develojsed  with  the  use  of 
communist  China  as  a  challenge  of 
Russia,  This  contradiction  has  been  ac- 
celerated  by   the   Viet   Nam   struggle. 

Ambassador  Thai  quoted  a  statement  from 
an  official  of  Singapore  that  South  Viet- 
namese are  dying,  not  only  for  their  country 
but  also  so  that  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  will 
not  be  repeated  elsewhere, 

Ed  Hoffman. 

F>REss  Release  Isst'ED  by  Btttfalo  Capttve 

Nations    Committee 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
86-90  in  1959,  popularly  known  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  BufTalo  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  complying  with  the  provisions  of  thls^ 
Important  law.  This  year,  as  in  previous" 
years,  the  week  of  July  17-24  was  marked  by 
activities  to  promulgate  the  Ideas  written 
into  law  by  giving  moral  support  to  the  peo- 
ples held  In  Russian  or  Chinese  captivity 

The  Week's  program  started  Sunday.  July 
17,  66  With  a  parade  and  motorcade  which 
proceeded  to  tlv3  City  Hall.  The  official  civic 
opening  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
held  In  front  of  City  Hall  facing  McKlnley 
Monument.  Colorful  national  costumes  of  ^ 
the  marchers  were  received  with  applau.se  by 
the  onlookers.  The  posting  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Flags,  each  i>artlclpatlng  nation's  flag 
accompanied  by  a  color  guard  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  was  a  stirring  sight  to  all  as- 


sembled. H.  Buswell  Roberts,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Mayor  of  Buffalo  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Hon.  Frederick  M.  Marshall, 
Judge  of  Erie  County  Court  delivered  a  deeply 
patriotic  speech  whicli  followed  by  the  open- 
ing remarks  delivered  by  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk, 
Chairman  of  the  Cltleeng  Committee  to  Ob- 
serve Captive  Nations  Week. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  "Ce,  a  cavlc 
Luncheon  co-Bf>onsor»d  by  the  Klwanls  Club 
of  Buffalo  was  held  at  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
with  guest  speaker  Hon.  John  R.  PlUlon, 
former  Congressman  of  New  York.  A  Free- 
dom Award  was  given  to  the  former  lawmaker 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions In  the  past. 

Thursday,  July  21.  '66,  In  co-operation 
with  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Observe  Captive  Nations  Week,  a 
second  Luncheon  was  held  and  throiigb  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  His  Excellency 
Vu  Van  Hhal.  Ambassador  of  Viet  Nam  con- 
sented to  be  guest  speaker.  This  luncheon 
was  very  well  attended,  the  local  news  media 
offering  excellent  coverage,  preceded  by  In- 
terviews at  Mayor  Sedita 's  office,  with  TV.  re- 
porters as  well  as  radio  announcers  keeping 
the  public  Informed  of  all  proceedings.  This 
event,  understandably,  generated  a  lively  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  tihe  community  and  cer- 
tainly aided  the  cause  of  free  Viet  Nam  as 
mucli  as  the  cause  of  the  Captive  Nations, 

The  last  event,  the  fourth  in  the  week  of 
activities  offered  a  change  of  pace  giving  a 
concert  headlined  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
Festival  with  various  groups  iiartlclpating 
with  their  colorful  dBnces  and  songs.  The 
ma,ster  of  ceremonies  at  the  concert  was  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Lovejoy.  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee,  A  Captlre  Nations  Queen  was 
crowned  during  the  outdoor  festival,  the 
honor  was  bestowed  upon  Miss  Irene  Kovach 
representing  the  Hungarian  group. 
•  To  sum  tip  this  year's  activities,  one  could 
observe  the  full-hearted  support  of  Buffalo's 
first  citizen.  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita,  who  was 
among  the  first  ones  In  the  country  to  give 
ofBclal  recognition  to  PL  86-90.  The  same 
praise  must  be  given  to  Buffalo's  two  leading 
newspapers.  Buffalo  Ctourler  Express  and  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  Who  not  only  repwrted 
faithfully  all  the  events,  but  published  dally 
personal  accounts  of  different  Individuals 
belonging  to  countries  now  under  Russian 
rule  about  their  respective  fates  and  impres- 
sions of  life  under  Cbmmunlsm. 

There  Is  still  much  to  be  desired  regarding 
support  from  the  general  public,  especially 
those  who  once  belonged  to  countries  now  In 
captivity.  In  this  nespect.  a  definite  Im- 
provement Is  long  overdue.  Few,  once 
suffering  the  debaslr^g  humiliation  of  Rus- 
sian Communism  are  willing  to  sacrifice  time 
and  effort  to  at  least  swell  the  number  of  the 
marchers.  Needless  to  add,  that  If  the  Im- 
provement In  the  future  In  the  attendance 
is  not  Implemented,  ttie  very  success  Is  being 
Jeopardized  by  sheer  indifference  on  the  part 
of  those  who  should  show  pure  enthusiasm 
In  such  undertakings.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
selfless  efforts  and  countless  hours  donated 
to  these  causes  by  dedicated  men  who  for 
years  labored  to  achieve  the  official  support 
it  now  enjoys  would  find  more  genuine 
understanding  among  the  very  people  whose 
kin  suffers  under  the  yoke  of  Communism. 

Presentatiok  of  Gxtebt  Speaker,  His  Ex- 
cellency. Ambassasor  of  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam.'  Dr  Vu  Vaw  Thai,  at  the  Cnic 
Luncheon  of  Rotary  Clitb  &  C  C.  to 
O.CN  W,,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Jct.y  21. 
1966 

Mr.  Mayor,  Reverend  Members  of  the 
Clergy.  Distinguished  and  Honored  Guests. 
Officers  &  Members  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Buffalo.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen — Friends  of 
Captive   Nations'  Cause: 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that — I  am 
doubly  happy  and  doubly  delighted  today. 
First — because    I    hare    the   opportunity    to 
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welcome  and  to  expreea  feelings  of  deep  ap- 
preolatloD  and  gratitude  to  the  ofBcen  and 
members  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Buffalo  for 
their  sponsorship  of  today's  luncheon  within 
the  framework  of  Captive  Nations  Week  Pro- 
gram. For,  I  am  confident  that  this  lunch- 
eon will  both — establish  a  new  tradition  In 
the  life  of  the  RoUry  Club  as  it  will  en- 
rich and  expand  the  program  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  for  the  years  to  come.  This,  of 
course,  shall  be  constructive,  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  most  desirable. 

Secondly — because  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  present  to  you  our  very  dis- 
tinguished guest  speaker  at  today's  lunch- 
eon. For.  OUT  speaker  of  today  is  an  out- 
standing representative  of  the  modern  gen- 
eration of  the  nation  now  tormented  by  the 
war  Imposed  upon  her  by  the  same  enemy — 
Red  aggressor — that  keeps  In  bondage  many 
nations  aspiring  toward  their  freedom  and 
self-government. 

-I  am  honored  today  to  present  to  you  a 
distinguished  gentleman,  who  courageoiisly 
opposes  any  kind  of  totalitarian  regime,  es- 
pecially a  Communist  one,  and  who  would 
seem  to  me  deserving  the  name  of  genuine 
and  positive  natlonalUt  of  Viet  Nam. 

You  are  going,  to  hear  speak  today.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen,  a  highly  respected  engineer 
and  brilliant  economist,  who  chose  to  give 
up  a  well  paying  Job  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  order  to  serve  his  nation  at  time 
of  need.  Not  underestimating  the  heavy  ob- 
stacles that  lie  a^ead  and  the  grave  dif- 
ficulties that  must  be  overcome.  Mr.  Thai 
Is  full  of, enthusiasm  and  unshaken  faith  In 
Viet  Nam's  destiny  of  freedom  and  proa- 
Pfsrlty. 

Since  his  oflBclal  appointment  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  Nov.  0,  1965,  Ambassador  Thai 
has  clearly  demonstrated  this  enthusiasm 
by  his  crusade  in  this  country.  In  which  he 
dldnt  heslUte  to  face  the  most  vociferous 
critics  of  his  (^ov^mment.  Including  student 
agitation  censers,  like  09e  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. But — on  the  other  hand — he  also 
was  taken  by  President  Johnson  on  the  pres- 
idential plane  to  the  Honolulu  conference. 

In  short — oUr  honored  speaker  today  Is 
not  only  a  staunch  defender  of  freedom  of  his 
people,  now  In  blood  partnership  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  against  Com- 
munist aggression,  but  also  an  untiring  sup- 
porter of  the  Captive  Nations  quest  for  libera- 
tion, freedom  and  national  independence. 
For  nobody  could  undersUnd  the  Cause  of 
Captive  Nations  any  better  than  he  does. 
This  Is  also  why,  we  are  so  delighted  to  have 
been  fortunate  In  obtaining  his  kind  of  con- 
sent to  come  to  talk  to  us. 

Before,  however.  I  present  to  you.  Ladles 
and  Oentlemen  our  Ouest  Speaker.  I  canoot 
fall  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Ambas- 
sador's most  charming  life-companion — the 
first  lady  of  Viet  Nam  Embassy  In  <he  United 
States — Madam  Thai.  Since  I  know  of  her 
French  origin,  I  consider  it  fitting  to  wel- 
ootne  her  In  her  native  tongue:  Nous  sommes 
snchantes  de  vous  avoir  entre  nous,  Madame! 

And  how — Ladles  and  Gentlemen — I  shall 
present  to  you  our  distinguished  Speaker- 
Ouest:  The  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam— His  Excellency  Vu  Van  Thai. 

Opknino  Addkxss 

(By  Nestor  Procyk,  MJ}.,  chairman.  Citizens 
Committee  To''  Observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Jdly  17.1966) 

Very  Reverend  Members  of  the  Clergy,  dis- 
tinguished gueajts,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  honored  l«^  delighted  to  welcome  you 
today  to  this  official  Civic  Opening  of 
our  eighth  Captive  Nations  Week  Observ- 
ances m  Buffalo — our  City  of  Good  Neigh- 
bors. On  behalf  of  the  Committee  and  my 
own  I  wish  first  of  all  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  our  Mayor — the  Hon.  Frank  A.  Sedlta  for 


jxls  making  these  observances  possible,  as 
well  as  to  many  City  oiclals  and  civic  orga- 
nizations for  their  kind  aaslstance  and  coop- 
eration In  making  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

Seven  years  ago — In  Jlily  1959 — the  Ameri- 
can Nation  voiced  her  thallenge  to  the  Red 
Russian  ImperlallsU  a»d  Slno-Russlan  op- 
pressors by  declaring  herself  champion  of 
freedom  for  those  nations  and  men  who  were 
forced  Into  captivity.  This  challenge  was 
ofllclally  expressed  In  unanimous  passing  by 
the  United  States  Codgrese  the  resolution 
establishing  the  third  freek  of  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  in  signing  It  as  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Res- 
olution became  the  lAvt  of  this  Land  and  the 
people  of  the  U.S.  were  given  the  responslbll- 
Itjj  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
programs  and  activities  expressing  their  sup- 
port of  the  Justified  applratlons  of  captive 
nations  for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence. This  young  nation  of  the  free  and  the 
brave  declared  her  desttny  as  a  champion  of 
a  free  world,  as  a  champion  for  freedom  to 
all  nations  and  men  and  for  i>eace  with 
Justice  for  all,  In  the  world.  Public  Law 
86-90  became  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
every  patriotic  Amerlcati. 

City  of  Buffalo  responded  Immediately  to 
the  call  of  the  Con|res8  and  President, 
thanks  to  dlstlngulshtd  leadership  of  our 
Mayor  then— In  1959 — lind  our  Mayor  of  to- 
day— Frank  A.  Sedlta.  It  became  our  tradi- 
tion since.  We  are  happy  and  gratified  by 
our  annual  observance*  here  In  Buffalo  City. 
as  we  seem  to  have  a  growing  response  of 
our  community. 

We  are  gratified,  because  we  believe  that  bv 
our  Observances  of  Cfiptlve  Nations  Week 
and  by  our  work  durlnf:  the  rest  of  the  year. 
we  not  only  show  moral  support  to  the  peo- 
ple In  captivity,  but  we  make  a  historical 
contribution  to  the  caxise  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  nations  under  Russlt  n  Colo- 
nial domination,  a  historical  contribution  to 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man,  peace  with 
Justice  for  all. 

First  and  most  of  Jill,  however,  we  feel 
gratified  because  we  believe  that  by  our  ob- 
servances and  programs  we  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  by  the  American  pub- 
lic not  only  of  the  quest  of  Captive  Nations 
but  also  of  the  security  needs  of  this  very 
land  and  of  Its  great  destiny. 

We  want  every  single  American  to  under- 
stand, that  the  people  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Croatia.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, Poland.  Ukraine — *nd  many  other  lands 
of  Europe  and  Asia — did  not  wish  to  be  oc- 
cupied and  or  ruled  by  Russian  or  Slno- 
Russlan  Communist  regimes 

We  wish  to  remind  and  keep  reminding 
every  and  each  fellow  aitlzen,  who  need  such 
a  reminder,  that  all  these  p>eople  were  en- 
gulfed Into  the  realm  af  the  Russian  colonial 
empire,  called  so  mlsHadlngly  Union  of  So- 
cialist Soviet  Republics,  by  treacherous 
means  of  cunnlngnesa^  bluff,  deception,  co- 
ercion and  are  being  lipt  enslaved  by  terror 
and  sheer  force. 

We  wish  to  refer  to  the  historic  facts  that 
these  captive  nations.  In  their  continuous 
struggle  for  Uberatloti.  freedom  and  Just 
peace  have  lost  tens  of  millions  of  Innocent 
people,  whose  only  "cfime"  was  their  desire 
to  be  free:  that  by  these  tremendous  sacri- 
fices the  peoples  of  Ukraine.  Poland,  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia.  Hungary,  Etetonla,  Croatia,  Bul- 
garia, Albania  and  the  others,  hampered  the 
aggressive  potential  of  the  enemy,  thus  serv- 
ing as  Indirect  deterrent  of  war.  Now  they 
need  our  support. 

We  know  that  the  movement  for  freedom 
and  liberation  are  gaining  strength  In  lands 
held  captive  by  Russia  and  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  our  active,  mcral  and  spiritual  sup- 
port of  their  cause  covlld  immeasurably  con- 
tribute not  only  to  tlielr  liberation  but  In 
prevention  of  a  total  War  disaster  and  con- 


sequently to  better  security  of  the  United 
States. 

In  that  sense  we  again  and  again  enlict 
our  firm  support  to  President  Johnson's  and 
our  Government's  policy  In  Viet  Nam.  We, 
psirtlcularly  support  our  air  attacks  over 
North  Viet  Nam  for  we  are  convinced  that 
the  best  strategy  against  such  an  enemy  is 
to  strike  him  on  his  own  territory.  Such  a 
strategy  must  eventually  prove  most  con- 
vincing for  the  enemy  too.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  always  to  keep  In  mind,  that  the 
main  enemy  Is  not  In  North  Viet  Nam  but  in 
Moscow. 

In  that  sense  we  would  wish  to  convince 
every  patrlotlcally-mlnded  fellow  citizen  that 
the  objective  of  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
world — the  Russian  rulers  In  Kremlin — ig  to 
bleed  us  white  economically,  militarily  and 
emotionally.  We  must  never  lose  this  out 
of  our  sight.  Consequently — striking  hard 
vrtth  our  material  resourcefulness  we  must 
save  our  human  potential  and  preserve  It 
for  a  final  blow  upon  the  enemy.  For  we 
must  not  fall  to  win  our  final  objective — the 
freedom  for  nations  and  men  and  peace  with 
Justice  for  all  In  the  World. 

Now,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to 
welcome  you  again  to  our  opemng  program 
of  our  Captive  Nations  Week  Observances. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  our 
Wednesday  Luncheon  at  Kiwanls  Club  of 
Buffalo:  and,  of  course,  at  oiu-  Thursday 
Luncheon  with  the  Rotary  Club,  at  which  we 
shall  have  a  special  Guest  for  a  speaker— 
Ambas-sador  of  Republic  of  Viet  Nam:  as  well 
as  I  expect  to  see  all  and  more  of  you  at  our 
Captive  Nations  Festival,  on  Sunday  next. 

Thank  you. 

(Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  July  21, 

1966) 
Firm  Stand  in  VrexNAM  Shakes  Reds.  Envot 

SATS VnSTNAMESE  AMBASSADOR  CTTES  OB- 
JECTIVES or  Wak  at  Captive  Nations 
Luncheon 

The  firm  stand  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  Viet  Nam  has  brought  about  an  "ac- 
celeration" of  "contradictions"  within  the 
Communist  world.  South  Viet  Nam's  ambas- 
sador to  the  UJ8.  said  here  today. 

Contradictions  Involving  nationalism  and 
International  revolution  materialized  when 
two  nations  "of  comparable  Importance" 
emerged  In  the  communist  world,  Vu  Van 
Thai,  asserted  at  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
luncheon. 

He  continued:  "The  hope  of  our  stand  In 
Viet  Nam  Is  not  ohly  freedom  for  the  Viet- 
namese people,  but  also  success  In  bringing 
about  a  progressive  diversification  of  the 
Asian  Communist  world  similar  to  the  di- 
versification that"  took  place  within  the 
European  Communist  world." 

PRESENTED    STATUETTE 

Internal  conflicts  within  Communists  then 
could  be  a  factor  allowing  liberation  of  "cap- 
tive people  worldwide,"  he  told  an  audience 
of  about  250  In  the  Statler  Hilton. 

The  luncheon  was  sponsored  by  the  Buf- 
falo Rotary  Club  and  the  Citizens'  Committee 
to  Observe  Captive  Nations  Week.  Dr.  Nestor 
Procyk,  committee  chairman,  introduced  Mr. 
Thai,  ambassador  since  last  December. 

Mayor  Sedlta  presented  the  47-year-old 
envoy  with  a  statuette  of  a  bUon  symbolic  of 
Buffalo's   friendship. 

At  a  press  conference  In  City  Hall  prior 
to  the  speech,  Mr.  Thai  said  the  effect 
of  stepped  up  bombings  of  North  Vietna- 
mese targets  Is  to  require  greater  manpower 
for  logistical  support  of  front-line  tfoops. 

SEES    KNEMT    WEAKENING 

As  a  result  of  the  Intensified  attack,  Mr. 
Thai  asserted,  the  North  Vietnamese  now 
need  "four  or  five  men  to  work  In  support" 
of  each  fighting  man. 

Asked  how  long  he  thought  the  war  would 
last,  Mr.  Thai  said  the  present  character  of 
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tiie  war  Is  such  "that  the  Communists  can- 
not maintain  this  Intensity  very  long." 

However,  he  continued,  they  could  maln- 
{gln  small-scale  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
Jungles  and  "some  terrorist  activities  in  the 
populated  areas  for  a  long  tUne." 

These  small-scale  activities,  he  said,  cotild 
be  handled  by  Vietnamese  forces,  making  the 
"TJJS.  role  mainly  one  of  acting  as  a  deter- 
rent against  relntenslficatlon  of  the  war  and 
w  logistical  support  for  the  operations  of  the 
Vietnamese  Army." 

I  From  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
July  22, 1966] 

Stand  Is  Cklved  Rxd  Deterrent 

The  costly  stand  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
against  fe  Communist  takeover  Is  preventing 
the  outbreak  of  open  guerrilla  warfare 
throughout  southeast  Asia,  Vu  Van  Thai, 
South  Vietnamese  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  said  here  Thursday. 

Thai,  a  FYench-educated  engineer  and 
economist  who  previously  served  as  an  eco- 
nomic adviser  In  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat, told  nearly  250  persons  at  a  civic 
luncheon  In  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If  the 
Communists  are  victorious  in  Viet  Nam  they 
would  launch  large-scale  guerrilla  warfare 
in  all  of  Southeast  Asia." 

The  aml>assador,  noting  that  the  luncheon 
was  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Buffalo  and  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Ob- 
lerve  Captive  Nations  Week,  said  South  Viet 
Nam  "came  close  to  becoming  a  captive  na- 
Uon"  and  Its  escape  was  "only  due  to  the 
rttality  of  the  Vietnamese  people." 

WAR    DEEPENING 

Fighting  m  Viet  Nam,  he  said.  Involves 
"far  more  than  the  destiny  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  "  One  effect  of  the  fighting,  he  said. 
hag  been  to  "diversify  and  neutralize"  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam,  Thai  said,  also  Is 
"deepening  and  accelerating  the  conflicts 
within  Communism,"  such  as  the  split  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  and  the  contradic- 
tions between  nationalistic  and  international 
Communism. 

These  divisions  In  Southeast  Asia,  he  said, 
are  "similar  to  the  divisions  In  the  European 
Communist  War"  and  hold  hope  for  the 
erentual  liberation  of  captive  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

Participants  in  the  luncheon  included 
Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedlta,  Rotary  Club  Presi- 
dent William  C.  Klrkpatrlck  and  Dr.  Nestor 
Procyk.  chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Committee. 


[From  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  July  22, 
19661 

Embassy  Wife  Tei-ls  or  Vietnam  Cares 
(By  Mary  C.  Rahill) 

When  asked  how  she  enjoys  living  In  the 
nation's  capital,  the  pretty,  shy  wife  of  the 
South  Viet  Nam  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  replied  sadly  that  "Washington  Is 
beautUul— but  I  can  not  Judge  anything 
now.  Every  morning  we  wake  to  so  much 
worry."  Her  husband  has  been  the  ambas- 
•ador  since  December  1965.      ' 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Vu  Van  Thai  Indicate  the 
heavy  burden  she  shares  with  her  husband 
concerning  the  Vietnamese  people  and  their 
mall  country  in  Southeast  Asia. 

CreST    HERE 

Mrs.  Thai  visited  Buffalo  Thursday  with 
oer  husband  who  addressed  a  luncheon  ob- 
Krving  Captive  Nations  Week  at  Hotel  Statler 
mlton.  Mrs.  Thai  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Nester  Procyk^ whom  she  had  met  pre- 
rtously  In  Washington. 

Dr.  Procyk  Is  chairman  of  the  ClUzens 
Committee  to  Observe  Captive  Nations,  which 
»  the  sponsor  of  the  week's  observancee  and 
co-eponsor  of  the  luncheon  with  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Buffalo. 


mamt  homes 

This  charming  French  woman  met  young 
Vu  Van  Thai  on  a  hiking  excursion  in  the 
South  of  Prance.  Since  their  marriage  they 
have  lived  In  France.  In  Viet  Nam,  In  West 
Africa,  and  this  Is  their  second  tour  In  the 
U.S. 

"As  long  as  I  can  care  for  my  husband  and 
children.  I  do  not  mind  where  we  go,"  she 
said  pleasantly. 

THREE  DArCHTEHS 

In  1961,  Mr.  Thai  accepted  a  post  at  the 
United  Nations,  which  necessitated  moving 
the  family  to  New  York.  While  there,  he 
was  sent  to  Togo  In  West  Africa  lor  16 
months.     Mrs.  Thai  went  with  him. 

"We  have  tried  to  arrange  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  children's  education."  Mrs.  Thai 
said.  The  couple  has  three  daughters.  Marie 
Louise,  20,  who  Is  studying  In  FYance; 
Georgette,  19,  a  student  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  Pierrette,  16,  a  high  school  stu- 
dent In  Washington. 

HAPPY    TEARS 

Mrs.  Thai  feels  that  her  happiest  times 
were  the  years  she  spent  In  Viet  Nam.  She 
had  worried  before  going  there  about  the 
reception  she  would  receive  from  her  hus- 
bands' female  relatives.  "But  there  was  no 
problem,"  she  said.  "They  were  shy  and  I 
was  shy.  We  smiled  at  each  other  and  were 
friends." 

She  describes  her  home  In  Saigon  as  "large, 
but  not  organized."  Whereas  most  of  the 
households  employed  many  servants,  she  had 
only  two  whom  she  trained  In  practical 
French  ways. 

HARD    LIVES 

The  life  of  the  Vietnamese  women  has 
greatly  changed  In  the  last  few  years.  Mrs. 
Thai  said  "Before  the  war  they  were  not 
supposed  to  leave  the  house.  They  went  out 
only  with  a  daughter  or  a  servant  and  never 
to  restaurants.  Life  was  slow  and  quiet." 
Now,  Mrs.  Thai  said.  "Life  Is  very  hard  for 
them.  You  see  many  young  widows  raising 
families,  caring  for  them  dtulng  the  day 
and  working  at  night." 

With  the  help  of  American  women  living 
in  Saigon,  the  Vietnamese  women  have 
learned  to  organize  to  raise  funds  for  the 
less  fortunate.  They  work  In  orphanages 
and  other  charitable  Institutions.  Tbey 
move  about  freely  and  are  proud  of  the  im- 
provements in  their  stattis.  Mrs.  Thai  looks 
forward  to  going  back  some  day  to  Join  them 
in  their  new  endeavors.  j 

bctttalo  krwanis  observes  captive  nations 
Week 

During  each  of  the  past  seven  years  Buf- 
falo Klwams  has  found  great  sat  sfactlon  In 
cooperating  with  a  Citizens'  Committee  to 
Observe  "Captive  Nations  Week".  This  year's 
observance  was  July  20th  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing held  In  the  Terrace  Room  of  Joe  Shea's , 
Statler  Hilton — that  grand  old  room  with  Its 
excellent  setting  and  tasteful  embellish- 
ments 

Spen  Hickman  and  Nels  Mueller  were  the 
welcoming  committee  at  the  door,  and  with 
an  equally  cordial  greeting  from  presiding 
officer,  P.  P.  Don  Murphy,  there  was  certainly 
created  a  friendly  atmosphere.  "There 
should  have  been  a  better  attendance  of 
Kiwanlans,"  however,  said  several  members. 

Very  Frey.  setting  the  stage,  gave  an  Im- 
pressive Invocation  thus: 

"Our  Heavenly  Father,  We  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  be  together,  for  the  op- 
portunities and  freedoms  we  enjoy  as  Amer- 
icans, for  the  wonders  of  this  great  land. 
We  pray  for  guidance  and  wisdom  In  our 
work  as  Klwamans  and  citizens,  that  our 
freedoms  may  not  be  lost  to  us  through  In- 
difference. We  thank  Thee  for  this  food  and 
the  strength  It  gives  to  us.    Amen." 

It  Is  always  good  to  hear  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk 
sp>eak  in  his  own  style.    There  can  never  b« 
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any  question  of  his  sUieerlty  end  his  enthu* 

siasm.  He  was  most  gracious  in  his  com- 
mendation of  KlwanlB  and  Its  noble  alme 
and  purposes.  He  then  proceeded  with  the 
formal   introduction   of   the  speaker  of  the 

jlay.  the  Honorable  John  R.  Pillion.  In  his 
introduction  he  csirefully  reviewed  the  spirit 
of  public  service  that  has  characterised  John 
Pillion. 

In  his  address,  John  Pillion  paused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Kiwanls  and  to  congratulate  Inter- 
national  on   its  objects  and  objectives.     He 

•then  proceeded  to  outline  certain  interna- 
tional problems  that  face  the  free  world,  and 
cited  great  challenges  in  a  situation  where 
some  one-third  of  the  world  Lb  "captive"  and 
another  one-third  Is  "unconunltted."  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  he  was  greeted  by  a 
standing  ovation. 

It  was  a  salutory  meeting  with  PJ».  Don 

<  Murphy  presiding  In  his  usual  inimitable 
Style,  bringing  greetings  from  Prez  Ralph 
Garnish  who  Is  still  apparently  "cherchezlng 
the  femme"  that  Veep  Ab  Homburger  men> 
tloned  at  one  meeting,  with  Johnny  Metse- 
laar  Introducing  guetts  and  Lions  and  Ro- 
tarlans.  and  with  the  team  of  Rlebllng  and 
Stradtman  performing  in  great  style. 

Vernon  L.  Thompson,  PP. 

[Program  471,  Washlagton  Report,  July  18, 

19661  - 

Dr.  Jmn  Interview  With  Dr.  Lrv  Dobrxan- 

SKT,    "The    Oriout    or    Capttvi    Nattows 

Week" 

Announcer.  This  Is  the  American  Security 
Council  Washington  4eport.    Speaking  from 
Washington,  here  is  our  editor.  Dr.  Walter 
'  H.  Judd. 

TK  JtTOD.  Each  July,  during  this  week, 
America  re-declares  its  support  for  the  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  world  who  have 
fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny. 
On  the  recommendations  of  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States.  1»ie  President  proclaims 
this  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  author 
of  this  annual  movement  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  world's  oppressed  is  my  good  friend.  Dr.  • 
Lev  Dobrlansky,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Georgetown  University  here  In  Washington. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Dobrlansky  to  tell  us  more 
about  the  significance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Dr.  DoBRiANSKT.  The  significance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  has  been  consistently  re- 
flected since  1959,  when  the  resolution  was 
first  passed.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  top 
Russian  Ideologist,  Mikhail  Suslov,  had  thU 
I  to  say  concerning  Oaptlve  Nations  Week: 
"Especially  disgusting  Is  the  vUlalnpus 
demagogy  of  the  imperialistic  chleftaln#  of 
the  United  States.  Bu:h  year  they  organize 
the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week,  hypo- 
critically pretending  to  be  defenders  of  na- 
tions that  have  escaped  from  their  yoke." 

Dr.  DoBRiANSKT.  The  Captive  Nations  Reg- 
olution  and  the  Week  concentrate  on  the 
close  to  1  billion  people  from  the  Danube  over 
to  the  Pacific  and,  also.  In  Asia  and  in  Cuba. 
It  Is  a  deep  thorn  In  the  side  of  the  Moscow 
chieftains  because  it  brings  up  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  aad  vulnerabilities  with- 
in the  U.S.SJI.  itself. 

There  has  never  been  a  monolithic  struc- 
ture within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  and  tbia 
resolution  concentrates  not  only  on  the  areas 
that  most  Americans  are  familiar  with — the 
captive  areas  of  Central  Europe,  Asia  and  now 
Cuba,  but  also  those  within  the  U.S.SJt. 

During  the  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance of  last  year,  and  again  this  year,  we  have 
supported  the  President's  policy  concerning 
Red  aggression  In  Vietnam.  We  raise  the 
question:  What  about  the  17  million  captive 
people  in  North  Vietnam?  When  will  we 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  point  their 
strategy  toward  the  liberation  of  their 
brethren  In  captive  North  Vietnam?  Thla 
and  ntunerous  other  Issues  will  be  dlscuaeed 
In  the  course  of  this  week.  Americans  should 
become  more  familiar  with  all  at  these  oaptlv« 
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XUkttocw'and  abara  this  observance  with 
tblaweek. 

Dr.  Jtbio.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Lev  Dobrlanaky, 
the  TD$a  who  conceived  the  Idea  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  which  Americans  may  dem- 
onstrate their  continued  support  for  thoee 
mlUlons  of  people  who  yearn  for  freedonv 
from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Communism  iinder 
which  they  are  still  compelled  to  live. 

IProgram  472,  Washington  Report,  July  19, 

1908] 
Da.  JxTDD  iKTzavncw  Wrm  **»»t^  Mxhajxov, 
"PukM  ros  PaxK  Paxaa  xx  Yttooslavia" 

Dr.  Jinio.  My  guest  today  la  Bliss  Maria 

Mlhajlov  (MEB-HI-LOV),  who  Is  the  sister 
Of  Mlbajlo  Mlhajlov  and  a  citizen  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Last  year.  Mr.  Mlhajlov  demon- 
strated a  rare  spirit  of  Independence  by 
writing  "MoKow  Summer."  an  essay  com- 
menting unfavorably  on  conditions'  In 
Suasto.  For  this  he  was  jailed  by  the  Tito 
goivemment  and  then  released  on  a  sus- 
pended sentence.  Today,  he  U  again  tempt- 
ing fate  by  proposing  to  publish  an  Inde- 
pendent opposition  magazine  In  Yugoslavia. 
His  sister,  Maria,  Is  a  student  In  the  United 
States.  While  here,  she  is  acting  as  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Mlhajlov  in  this  coimtry.  Her  pur- 
pose Is  to  make  known  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  nature  of  her  brother's  project  and 
the  crucial  Importance  of  Ita  outcome. 

Mils  Mlhajlov,  would  you  please  tell  us 
about  your  brother's  project? 

Miss  MiHAJixiv.  My  brother's  project  Is  to 
publish  an  independent  magazine  in  oppoel- 
tlon  to  one-party  system  rule  In  Yugoslavia. 
The  piirpoee  of  this  magazine  would  be,  as 
be  puts  It,  to  oppose  the  one  party  system  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  and  to  take  an  antl- 
Bfarzlst  and  antl-totalitarlan  position  and 
to  promote  Democratic  Socialism  which  is 
tntlrely  in  keeping  with  the  constitution  and 
existing  laws. 

Dr.  Judo.  Miss  Mlhajlov,  what  do  you  think 
this  project  may  accomplish? 

Miss  MiBAJLov,  The  magazine  will  serve  as 
a  nucleus  for  future  non-Communist  Social- 
istic legal  opposition.  This  will  serve  as  the 
first  breakthrough  which  my  brother  and  I 
hope  and  believe  will  stimulate  opposition  in 
other  Iron  curtain  countries.  This  is  a  test 
of  the  Yugoslav  constitution.  If  the  Yugo- 
slav government  denies  my  brother  his  legal 
right,  this  at  least,  will  reveal  to  the  world 
that  the  liberalization  Is  nothing  but  talk. 

Dr.  JuoD.  How  do  you  believe  that  we  In 
the  West  can  Influence  the  decision  of  the 
Yugoslav  government? 

Miss  MiHAjLov.  My  brother  needs  the 
greatest  possible  publicity  for  bis  project  in 
the  free  world.  It  is  not  money — it  is  moral 
support  that  he  needs. 

Dr.  Jttdo.  Why  do  you  believe  such  pressure 
will  have  any  effect  on  the  Yugoslav  govem- 
■oent? 

Bflss  MiHAJU>v.  My  brother  feels  that  Tito 
la  Increasingly  in  the  need  of  economic  help 
from  the  West  and  simply  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  public  opinion  of  the  free  world. 

Dr.  Jttdo.  Miss  Mlhajlov.  what  are  your 
orwn  future  plans? 

Miss  MiHAJLOv.  Well,  when  I  get  my  M.A. 
degree,  1  will  go  back  to  Yugoslavia.  I  didn't 
lireak  any  laws  of  my  country.  I  love  my 
people  and  I  want  to  serve  my  country. 

Dr.  JtJDO.  Thank  you.  Miss  Maria  Mlhajlov. 

[Program  474,  Washington  Report,  July  21, 

1986] 
Anotrkz  Look  Bkhino  tbz  Ison  Cvxtain — 

Da.   Juno  Imtkzvizw   Wfth   Mibs   Monica 

FLma 

Dr.  Judo.  My  guest  today — Miss  Monica 
nidr  of  OBeehoslovakla — has  been  before  our 
microphone  previously  to  tell  of  her  recent 
MDape  from  Communist  domination  of  hsr 
Ikomeland.  Today — In  this  week  of  America's 
■<>iemn  reiteration  of  our  support  for  the  peo- 
ples of  all  nations  captive  under  Oommu-' 


to  ask  you,  Miss  Flidr. 
the  citizens  of  commu- 


us^nlsm — I  would  like 

^wbat  most  irritates 

nlst-rua  countries? 

Miss  FuDX.  In  my  frank  opinion,  I 
woiildn't  start  with  academic  freedoms.  It  is 
irritating,  but  mostly  daily  life  contains  of 
small  and  mostly  econDmic  things,  so  I  would 
say  that  from  econotnlc  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  that,  well,  tinavallablilty  of  Items 
of  dally  use  whether  It's  food  or  dresses  or 
electric  appliances.  On  the  other  hand,  drop 
In  level  of  all  services,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
from  psychological  point  of  view,  continuing 
strain  of  vast  propaganda  in  our  newspapers 
Where  you  can  find  out  that  everything  works 
out  marveloviBly  and  that  everybody  has  rea- 
sons only  to  satisfaction  but  not  to  com- 
plaints. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  here  that,  espe- 
cially in  families  with  children,  there  Is  great 
dissatisfaction  with  school  propaganda  and 
Indoctrination,  because  children  hear  some- 
thing entirely  different  in  their  families  and 
something  entirely  different  In  the  school  and 
they  become  hypocrites  smd  It  Irritates  par- 
ents and  children,  both  of  them. 

Dr.  JuDD.  Miss  Flldf ,  In  terms  of  what  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World  generally 
might  presently  do  to  help,  what  would  be  of 
greatest  help  to  the  peoples  of  Captive  Na- 
tions? 

Miss  FuDR.  What  I  would  say  that  perhaps 
would  be  the  best  thing  would  be  If  people 
In  captive  nations  would  see  that  especially 
United  States  are  accepting  responsibilities 
and  obligations  towaads  the  countries  fight- 
ing against  Communlam.  let's  say  as  In  Viet 
Nam.  this  would  give  Us  hope  and  this  would 
psychologically  help  very  much  In  idea  of 
revolt,  in  my  oplnloa.  I  know  how  disap- 
pointed we  were  after  Hungary  in  1956,  and  I 
know  how  ilad  peoj>le  were  when  United 
States  helped  In  Viet  Ifam. 

Dr.  JtTDD.  Thank  you.  Miss  Monica  Plldr. 

[Program  473,  Washington  Report,  July  20, 

1966] 
Religion  in  the  SATE»LrrES — Dr.  Judd  Inter- 
views WrrH  Dr.  Chsrles  W.  Lowry,  Presi- 
dent, Foundation  tor  Religious  Action 
Dr.  Judo.  My  guest  today  Is  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Lowry,  President  of  ttie  Foundation  for  Re- 
ligious Action  in  the  Social  and  Civil  Order 
and  the  author  of  the  Internationally  known 
book  "Communism  atid  Christ."  Dr.  Lowry 
is  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  authorities 
on  the  relationship  between  Communism  and 
religion.  Dr.  Lowry,  as  we  honor  and  re- 
member the  captive  nations  this  week,  will 
you  tell  us  something  abcut  the  status  of 
religion  in  the  E»st  European  captive 
nations? 

Dr.  Lowry.  Yes,  th«  model  or  the  classical 
example  and  the  model  for  emulation,  of 
course.  Is  always  the  fiovlet  Union.  But  the 
satellites  present  a  variety  of  circumstances 
that  make  lor  quite  b  few  differences. 

For  example,  Poland,  which  we  are  very 
much  aware  of  at  the  moment  In  the  news — 
Poland  has  95'"  Catfcollcs.  Now  this  gives 
the  Catholics  a  great  advantage.  Also,  there 
is  an  identiflcatlon  of  the  religious  and  the 
national  that  is  almost  unprecedented  any- 
where else  in  the  woild,  I  think,  in  Poland. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  stepping 
up  of  resistance  to  rtliglon  and  attempt  to 
check  It  and  to  herd  It  and  harrass  it  at  the 
present  time,  when  w»  are  having  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Poland  and  when  religion  is 
very  prominent,  -as  It  is  very  prominent  In 
the  feelings  of  the  ptople,  and  religion  has 
never  suffered  as  much  In  Poland  as  in  the 
other  satellites  in  the  other  Communist 
countries. 

Yugoslavia  is  very  nuch  in  the  public  eye 
at  the  present  time  because  of  a  most  im- 
portant recent  happening,  namely  the  forg- 
ing of  a  new  Concordat  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Conttnunlst  State  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 


Two  other  interesting  examples  are  Hun- 
gary  and  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  hss  of 
course,  domlnantly  a  Catholic  people,  but  It 
also  has  large  Oalvlnlst  and  Lutheran 
Churches.  Czechoslovakia  has  rep>orted  now 
quite  a  revival  of  religion.  For  example,  it  la 
now  the  fashion  in  Czechoslovakia  for  a 
large  number  of  young  people  to  have  their 
marriages  celebrated  in  church.  Thu  u  t 
very  interesting  development  which  Indieatw 
that  religion  has  not  lost  its  vitality  and  lt« 
potential,  although  it  has  been — particularly 
the  Catholic  part  of  religion  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia— has  been  severely  persecuted.  At  one 
time,  for  example,  there  were  1500  prleet*, 
at  least.  In  Jail.  Quite  a  few,  no  doubt,  have 
been  liquidated.  There  is  now  a  freeing  ol  a 
good  many  of  these  priests. 

The  Communist  aim  is  to  knock  out  r«- 
llglon  and  strangle  it,  but  the  tactics  and 
the  way  of  handling  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. 

Dr.  Judd.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry, 
President  of  the  Fotmdation  for  Rellgiouj 
Action. 

[Program:  475,  Washington  Report,  July  22 

1966) 
Congressional    Proposal    for    Captive   Na- 
tions— Dr.    Judd    Interview    With    Rd'. 

Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.) 

Dr.  Judd.  My  guest  today  is  my  good  friend, 
the  Hon.  DAmcL  J.  Flood.  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman 
Flood  is  the  author  of  a  proposal  designed 
to  demonstrate  more  clearly  America's  un- 
wavering support  of  the  peoples  of  Captive 
Nations  oppressed  by  Communism.  Con- 
gressman Flood,  please  explain  some  of  the 
details  of  your  plan  to  our  listeners. 

Representative  Flood.  As  you  know,  and 
as  I  am  glad  to  tell  your  audience,  the  pur- 
pose for  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  In 
the  House  Is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  nation — and  always  sponsored  by  the 
President,  whoever  he  might  be,  or  vphatever 
party — and  this  Is  entirely  a  resolution  of 
both  parties.  Members  of  both  parties  hare 
presented  this  resolution. 

The  Idea  Is  to  establish  a  special  committee 
on  this  question  of  the  Captive  Nations  be- 
cause we  created  the  phrase;  they  had  been 
"satellite"  nations.  Now  these  people  are  not 
"satellites."  These  are  "captive"  peoples. 
And  that  is  the  point  of  distinction.  We 
are  trying  to  point  out  the  Importance  cf 
establishing.  In  the  House  especially,  this 
special  committee  and  the  purpose  is  to  point 
out  the  pure,  naked  Imperialism  and  the 
colonialism  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  Com- 
munists make  a  f)olnt  of  pointing  the  finger 
at  democracy,  esp)eclally  the  United  States. 
and  saying  we  are  colonial  and  we  are  impe- 
rial. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is  not  true,  and 
the  captive  nations  are  held  captive  by  the 
Soviet.  There  are  many  of  them;  I  shall  cot 
enumerate  them  now. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  committee,  as 
you  know,  and  you  were  one  ol  the  sponsors, 
is  to  bring  to  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
House  and  the  country  and  the  world  the 
fact  that  this  naked  condition  ol  imperialism 
and  colonialism  really  exists  only  today  in 
the  world  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  want 
to  send  a  bridge  across  the  oceans  and  the 
seas  and  the  hemispheres  to  all  of  these  cap- 
tive peoples,  not  only  now  in  the  Soviet  in 
ETurope  and  Central  Europe,  but  In  the  Par 
East  and  in  the  Southeast  or  wherever  they 
might  be  in  the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  existing  established 
committees  do  not  have  the  time  and  cannot 
give  the  projjer  attention  to  a  sub-committee 
existence  for  this  purpose;  and  we  feel  that 
only  by  the  creation  by  the  House — we  would 
even  agree  a  Joint  committee  would  be  bet- 
ter—but for  our  purpose,  the  House  Itself. 
a  special  committee  on  the  captive  nations 
to  put  a  rifle  on  this  target  and  expose  im- 
perialism and  colonialism  where  It  really  ei- 
ists — in  Soviet  Communist  Russia. 
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Dr.  Judd.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Flood, 
for  sjjeaklng  on  this  important  proposal  dur- 
ing this  week  which  our  nation  annually  ob- 
lenes  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

On  the  Warsaw  Pact 

Sir:  The  writer  of  your  July  8  editorial, 
"Disarray  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,"  has  a  fine 
command  of  the  adjective  and  the  adverb, 
but  a  rather  faulty  memory  of  recent  history. 

The  Soviets  proposed  an  "all-Europe  secu- 
rity plan"  as  long  ago  as  Aug.  11,  1955  for  the 
tben-steted  purpose  of  liquidating  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  pacts. 

In  usual  Soviet  fashion,  propagandists  kept 
this  Issue  alive  for  several  years.  On  May  27. 
1958,  Moscow  announced  the  USSR  would 
'T»uli  its  troops  out  of  Rumania"  and  reduce 
uoops  in  Hungary  to  get  NATO  powers  to 
Join  with  her  In  a  25-year  non-aggression 
pact. 

When  your  editorial  suggests  It  would  be 
great  if  the  Kremlin  agrees  with  Mr.  Ceau- 
sescu  of  Rumania,  the  impression  is  given 
that  the  new  proposal  for  abolishing  NATO 
and  Warsaw  pacts  Is  made  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  Moscow.     Not  at  all  so. 

You  may  be  interested,  and  your  editorial 
writer  may  also  be  intrigued,  by  a  Columbia- 
Harvard  Research  Group  report  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  February  14, 
1960.    It  stated,  in  part: 

"The  objective  of  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
advanced  industrial  countries  now  and  in  the 
near  future  appears  to  be  not  a  social  trans- 
formation of  these  countries,  but  a  raodiflca- 
tlon  of  their  national  policies.  That  Is  to 
say— and  a  number  of  distinguished  American 
observers  have  gone  astray  on  this  point — it 
Is  not  a  question.  In  any  short-range  projec- 
tion, of  trying  to  communize  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  but  rather  of  seeking  to 
bring  about  changes  In  the  policies  of  their 
'bourgeois'  governments.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, this  means  changes  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  Western  alliance; 
later.  It  may  be  hoped  to  encourage  these 
governments  to  orient  their  policies  more 
favorably  toward  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
their  Industrial  output  available  to  the  Soviet 
economic  complex.  In  the  short-term  situa- 
tion, the  direction  of  the  flow  of  industrial 
output  of  Western  Europe  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  world  power  balance." 

It  would  seem  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
considerable  progress   toward    implementing 
this  at)ove-stated  policy  while  we  have  suf- 
fered from  not  having  any  stateable,  long  or 
short  term  policy  of  a  similar  scope  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Communist  bloc. 
Donald  L.  Miller, 
Ixccutive     DiTectOT.     National     Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

EorroR's  Note. — The  editorial  was  not 
meant  to  give  the  impression  cited  by  Mr. 
Miller,  its  main  point  was  that  Romania's 
position  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  seemed  to  be 
having  the  wholesome  effect  of  blocking  the 
Kremlin's  efforts  to  impose  on  the  alliance 
4  rigid.  Soviet-dominated  political,  economic 
and  military  integration  fit  only  for  truly 
captive  nations. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  WIN  THE 
ECONOMIC  BATTLE  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  one  of  the 
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most  difficult  and  perilous  missions  a  fret 
nation  has  ever  set  upon.  The  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam,  Is  costing  the  American 
people  $33  million  a  day  in  military  aid, 
and  an  untold  amount  of  priceless  life 
and  property.  It  is  appalling  to  us  alL 
I  am  sure,  to  witness  the  thousands  of 
persons  who  are  losing  their  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars  which  are  being  ex- 
pended in  the  machinations  of  war,  when 
these  resources  could  be  much  better 
spent  in  the  forward  progress  of  man* 
kind.  Yet  we  stand  committed  to  ouy 
belief  in  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  brave  pecrple  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  the  pressures  of  our  militarj-  activity, 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  world  and 
the  press  has  been  on  our  military  op- 
erations. But  I  submit  to  you  that  we 
are  fighting  a  three-faced  battle :  a  mili- 
tary war,  a  political  war,  and  an  eco^ 
nomic  war. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  bringing 
Independence  and  freedom  to  South 
Vietnam,  we  must  win  all  three  battles. 
The  military  battle,  although  long  and 
difBcult.  will  ultimately  result  in  victory. 
The  political  battle,  tremendously  com- 
plicated, is  slowly  being  resolved.  But 
the  firm  basis  upon  which  sovereign  and 
independent  nations  stand  must  ulti- 
mately be  economic.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  is  vitally  needed 
to  help  win  the  economic  battle  in  South 
Vietnam, 

My  bill  will  provide  tremendous  in- 
centives for  private  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  to  furnish  its  know-how 
and  technical  ability  in  the  production  of 
industrial-type  management  and  job  op- 
portunities in  South  Vietnam.  The  great 
system  of  American  private  enterprise 
has  served  as  an  inspiring  example  for 
many  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world.  It  must  assist  the  development  of 
a  strong,  free,  and  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  South  Vietnam.  I  think  Ameri- 
can business  will  enthusiastically  lend 
its  know-how  to  help  win  the  economic 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  provide  a 
locally  owned  business  base  for  job  and 
management  opportunities  there.  This 
bill  will  provide  for  a  guarantee  of  100 
percent  for  any  American  private  in- 
vestor or  business  concern  against  in- 
ability to  convert  money  into  U.S.  dollars, 
expropriation,  and  loss  due  to  war.  In 
addition,  my  legislation  calls  for  a  90- 
percent  guarantee  against  any  com- 
mercial loss  in  the  investment. 

American  businessmen  have  recog- 
nized the  opportunity  in  South  Vietnam 
and  have  made  direct  private  investment 
to  a  total  of  over  $5  million,  exclusive  of 
construction.  Recent  private  studies 
indicate  that  companies  moving  Into 
South  Vietnam  have  average  profits  of 
20  to  30  percent  on  their  investments. 
Last  December,  a  seven -man  mission  of 
U.S.  businessmen  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
reported  favorably  on  the  profit  pros- 
pects for  a  wide  range  of  small  or  medium 
industries  and  told  of  a  rising  number  of 
inquiries.  But  while  the  response  on  the 
part  of  the  private  enterprise  system  has 
been  sympathetic  and  encouraging,  it 
has  nowhere  matched  the  overwhelming 
need  for  this  type  of  economic  activity. 


My  bill  would  al90  provide  for  grants 
for  surveys  of  investment  by  private  en- 
terprise. The  surveys  ■would  be  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  encourage 
private  investors  to  look  Into  the  vast 
opportunities  open  lor  business  and  in- 
dustry as  a  way  in  which  the  economic 
war  can  be  assisted. 

The  country  of  South  Vietnam  has 
great  resources,  an*  the  Vietnamese  are 
good,  hard-working  and  ambitious  peo- 
ple, but  they  are  without  the  technical 
ability  that  is  necessary  for  the  creation 
of  a  sound  economic  system.  Since  we 
do  not  wish  to  assume  colonial  obliga- 
tions or  powers,  my  bill  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  all  projects  initiated  under 
this  act  to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  private  South  Vietnamese  in- 
vestors after  a  15-year  period  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  value  of  the  investment. 

Thus,  the  private  enterprise  ss^stem  of 
America,  which  hae  developed  this  Na- 
tion into  the  wealtftilest  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  will  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  a  brave  people  so  that  they  might 
improve  their  economy  and  win  the  third 
of  the  battles  which  they  must  overcome 
to  emerge  as  an  Independent,  free,  and 
sovereign  nation.  1  believe  this  Idea  is 
consistent  with  aspirations  of  our  Presi- 
dent's ix)licies. 


NICKEL  SHORTAGE— A  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tJhe  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  certain  industries  located  within  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Con- 
necticut, which  I  represent,  that  are  de- 
pendent for  their  business  life  upon  a 
plentiful  supply  of  nickel  ore.  At  the 
present  time  tlie  worldwide  shortage  of 
nickel  is  threatening  the  operations  and 
the  jobs  in  these  industries.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  such  an  impact  is  not  limited 
to  my  district.  In  fact,  the  shortage  of 
nickel  may  rightJSully  be  considered  a 
national  problem. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
difQculties  caused  by  the  tight  supply  of 
nickel.  I  introduced  yesterday  legislation 
(H.R.  17254>  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
surplus  nickel  fro«i  the  national  stock- 
pile. This  bill  authorizes  the  disposal  of 
approximately  24-5  million  pounds  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act — 50 
U.S.C.  9&-98h.  It  has  been  determined 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  that 
this  quantity  is  not  required  to  meet 
stockpile  needs. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  Public 
Law  89-323  was  enacted  and  authorized 
the  release  of  200  million  poimds  of  ex- 
cess nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 
However,  due  to  the  temporary  shortage 
of  this  vital  metal,  most  of  the  amount 
released  has  been  used  up.   In  fact,  I  am 
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faiformed  by  the  Oenend  Seirvloes  Ad- 
ministration that  there  is  approximately 
1  month's  aupply  left  from  this  authori- 
sation or  3  months'  supply  with  selective 
allocation. 

The  approximately  24.5  million  pounds 
covered  by  my  bill  would  provide  suffi- 
cient material  to  fill  urgent  industry  re- 
quirements. It  is  hoped  that  the  nickel 
supply  situation  will  be  materially  Im- 
poved  by  the  time  this  additional  Qov- 
emment-owned  nickel  is  absorbed  by 
-industry. 

The  bin  I  have  introduced  would  waive 
the  procedural  requirements  of  section 
3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act  with  respect  to  publica- 
tton  and  transmittal  of  notice  and  the 
6-month  waiting  period.  The  bill  would, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  re- 
quirements of  section  3  with  respect  to 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
cedures, processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  us- 
ual markets. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  not 
require  the  expenditure  of  additional 
Federal  f  imds.  Furthermore  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is 
no  6bJectlon  to  such  legislation. 

TMt.  Speaker,  I  iirge  immediate  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  in  view  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  nickel  supply  situa- 
tion. 


APt-CIO  ADVISES  WAR  CRITIC 
SILENCE 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  a  recent  statement  by  the 
AFL-CIO  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning.  They  advise  the 
American  people  to  unite  in  support  of 
our  Nation's  efforts  against  the  Com- 
munist enemy  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  statement  follows: 
AFL-<:iO  ADvisn  Wae  Ounc  Silxnce 

Ckicaoo,  August  34.— The  ATL-CIO  in  ef- 
fect today  advised  crttlca  of  American  policy 
in  Vietnam  to  ahut  up. 

WbUe  olatmlng  that  "the  right  to  dlMent 
U  Mcred,"  a  reeotutlon  approved  by  the  fed- 
eration'* BxecuUve  Council  at  Ite  quarterly 
meeting  here  Inalited  that  "disruption  by 
wen  a  well-meaning  minority  can  only  pol- 
lute and  poUon  the  bloodstream  of  our  de- 
mocracy." 

The  str««gly  worded  moUon  singled  out 
the  Soviet  Uaion  ■■  the  foremoat  vUIaln  In 
the  Vletnameae  fighting,  claimed  that  the 
United  States  "Isn't  resorUng  to  an  eeoalatton 
ot  tbe  war,"  and  accused  the  Oommunlsta  of 
"the  most  savage  ruttalessness  aiid  'reckless 
bombings  against  dvlUans." 

•Those  who  would  deny  our  military  forcee 
unstinting  support  are,  In  effect,  aiding  the 
Oommunlst  enemy  of  our  country — at  the 
vvry  moment  when  it  Is  bearing  the  heaviest 
burdens  in  defeoM  of  world  peace  and  free- 
dom." It  said. 

-BoBX9  officials  of  the  APL-CIQ.  who  give 
quaUfled  support  to  the  Johnson  Administra- 


tion's poUdes  in  Southeast  Asia,  professed 
acute  distress  over  what  tbey  claimed  was 
tbe  jingoistic  and  hawkUke  tone  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

But  Walter  P.  Reuther.  a  bitter  critic  of 
the  federation's  stand  <>n  many  International 
Issues,  Joined  In  unanimous  approval  of  tbe 
resolution  after  two  minor  word  changes,  ac- 
cording to  federation  sources. 

Sources  within  the  federation  said  Reuther 
gave  grudging  8upp>ort  to  the  Vietnam  reso- 
lution after  these  chaages  were  made: 

"Russian,  Chinese  atid  North  Vietnamese 
warlords"  were  changed  to  "Russian,  Chinese 
and  North  Vletnamess  governments."  And 
the  word  "such"  waS  deleted  before  the 
phrase  "disruption  by  a  well-meaning  mi- 
nority." 

SPECIAL  POWERS  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  CUHB   INFLATION 

Mr.  SWEENY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
bill  that  I  have  introduced  today  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  invoke  tem- 
porary emergency  price,  wage,  and  rent 
ceilings  whenever  the  United  States  has 
declared  against  a  foreign  nation  or 
whenever  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  shall  find  and  declare  that 
grave  national  emergencies  exist,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  such  authority  Is 
necessary  in  the  Intarest  of  national  se- 
curity for  economic  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  emergency  In  Viet- 
nam and  our  incraBsed  commitments 
throughout  the  world  make  it  essential 
that  the  President  be  possessed  of  power 
that  was  formerly  his  during  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict,  when  on  the 
advice  of  his  economic  advisers,  he  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  land  determines 
that  runaway  inflation  is  a  national 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  attention  b«  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  today  the  President  is  without  im- 
mediate remedy  to  Control  inflationary 
price  and  wage  increases.  During 
periods  of  great  national  tension  result- 
ing from  the  spiralling  cost  of  living, 
great  responsibility  for  the  continuance 
of  a  healtliy  Amerfcan  economy  falls 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President.  As 
the  Nation  has  noted,  our  President  has 
not  shirked  these  responsibilities,  but  has 
repeatedly  appealed  for  restraints  and 
the  initiation  of  maAy  voluntary  efforts 
to  curb  rising  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  of  the  Congress  legis- 
lative action  to  control  rising  interest 
rates.  While  I  deem  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  President  as  very  meritorious 
aiid  helpful,  1  cannot  help  but  to  feel 
that  the  request  should  have  been  en- 
larged so  as  to  include  the  granting  of 
power  to  the  executive  department  to 
deal  with  the  matter  of  cost  relating  to 
prices  and  wages  as  well. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  while  I  applaud  President  John- 


son's efforts  to  secure  a  voluntary  com- 
pliance at  3.2,  I  do  not  share  his  opti- 
mism insofar  as  the  long-range  merit  of 
the  voluntary  guideline  program,  and  i 
beUeve  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  share  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  some  united  responsi- 
bility for  what  the  President  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  under  the  bill  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced today. 

The  President  could  continue  his  very 
consistent  program  of  seeking  the  coop- 
eration of  men  of  business  and  labor  to 
combat  the  spiraling  cost  of  living,  but 
armed  by  this  legislation,  his  effort  to 
secure  compliance  would  be  strength- 
ened by  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
business  and  labor  alike,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  empowered  him  to  invoke  con- 
trols almost  immediately  if  he  felt  that 
profit  margins  and  pric^ncreases  on 
basic  commodities  and  ^w£  rates,  as 
weU  Bs  interest  rates,  were^Tting  out  of 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
American  public  throughout  the  land  Is 
confronted  with  the  same  basic  prob- 
lem— for  some  wage  rates  through  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  an  Increasing 
part  of  the  benefit  of  these  enlarged 
wa^e  rates  is  reduced  by  the  diminishing 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  compounded 
by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  some  basic 
materials,  and  prices  seem  to  be  all  on 
the  upward  track.  Distressed  heads  of 
families  whose  budgets  are  in  a  squeeze 
find  It  difiBcult  to  meet  the  cost  of  basic 
essentials  such  as  food,  clothing,  auto  in- 
surance, education,  and  the  like.  One 
commodity  hike  tends  to  push  up  the 
prices  of  other  much-needed  commod- 
ities. Mr.  John  Q.  Public  is  beginning  to 
register  alarm  and  to  record  by  letter  to 
every  congressional  oflace  on  the  Hill  his 
view  that  labor,  business,  and  Govern- 
ment have  all  defaulted  in  their  so-called 
voluntary  elfort  to  hold  the  price  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Q.  Public  has  come 
to  the  clear  and  logical  conclusion  that 
In  present-day  America  Individual  self- 
interest  has  taken  precedence  over  na- 
tional need.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
help  but  to  feel  that  world  prestige  of 
the  American  dollar  is  on  the  decline  and 
that  the  dollar  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
hold  its  exchange  value  due  to  inflation- 
ary trends  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  time  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency Insofar  as  our  fiscal  planning  Is 
concerned. 

If  this  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
adjourns  without  putting  into  effect 
strong  wage  and  price  controls,  this  Re- 
public within  the  10-year  period  ahead 
may  well  find  herself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Great  Britain  today,  where  the 
economy  is  so  seriously  imperiled  by  the 
, devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling. 

During  this  period  of  grave  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, I  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
Immediately  Initiate  hearings  to  author- 
ize these  temporary,  emergency  price, 
wage,  and  rent  ceilings,  and  to  empower 
the  Executive  to  secure  compliances  with 
respect  to  fiscal  programing  that  here- 
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tofore  have  not  been  achieved  through 
voluntary  effort. 


RELIEF  FOR  DEPENDENTS  OP 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  BROYHITJ.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise send  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  27,  I  addressed  the 
House  in  protest  over  the  way  our  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Vietnam  are  being  treated. 
I  pointed  out  at  that  time  the  necessity 
of  action  by  the  House  to  officially  pro- 
test this  mistreatment  by  the  Commimlst 
North  Vietnamese. 

It  has  now  come  to  light.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  these 
very  same  prisoners  are  also  being  sub- 
jected to  neglect,  cruelties  and  redtape 
here  at  home  while  their  husbands  sit 
out  lonely  hours  of  filth  and  torture  in 
Communist  prison  camps. 

I  served  some  time  in  a  prisoner  of 
war  camp  in  World  War  n,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  in  freedom  or  in  a  prison  compound, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  lifesavlng 
thought  that  keeps  a  soldier  from  giving 
up  is  that  at  least  his  loved  ones  at  home 
are  being  looked  after  by  a  grateful 
Government. 

I  am  sorely  distressed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  certain  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  be  equally  dis- 
tressed, to  learn  that  such  is  not  the  case 
«ith  dependent  wives,  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  who 
are  now  captives  of  the  Communists. 

Some  of  them  cannot  get  income  tax 
refunds  because-  they  are  required  to 
secure  their  soldier-husband's  signature 
on  a  joint  return — obviously  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Others  cannot  secure  license  plates  for 
automobiles  they  need  to  transport  th(;ir 
children  off  the  military  installations 
they  are  forced  to  leave  when  their  hus- 
bands and  the  fathers  of  their  children 
are  ordered  overseas. 

They  cannot  even  get  adequate  medical 
care. 

They  cannot  get  commissary  and  post 
exchange  food. 

They  cannot  get  access  to  joint  family 
savings  accoimts. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
treating  the  dependents  of  oyr  prisoners 
of  war  almost  as  badly  as  the  Commu- 
nists are  treating  the  prisoners  of  war 
themselves. 

This  is  a  disgrace,  Mr.  Speaker. 

These  dependents  are  being  described 
as  the  dependents  of  "nonpersons"  legal- 
ly. They  are  not  "nonpersons."  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  are  our  people — Amer- 
lcan:)_temporarily  husbandless  and 
fatherless  Americans,  because  we  have 
sent  their  breadwinners  off  to  war. 

We  worry  about  the  American  image 
abroad.  Mr.  Speaker.  Endless  miles  of 
nlms  a^id  pictures  of  American  street 
noting  Appears  on  foreign  television  and 
m  the  foreign  press. 


I  would  call  your  attention  to  what  the 
American  image  is — not  abroad,  Mr. 
Speaker — but  here  at  home  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wives  and  cliildren  of  captured 
soldiers  when  they  are  told  to  get  lost 
by  Government  and  military  agencies. 

This  is  the  image  we  peed  concern  our- 
selves with,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  image  of  neglect  at  home,  in  sol- 
dier, sailor,  marine, '^nd  Navy  homes — 
if  the  pittance  they  are  left  to  Uve  on 
provides  for  a  house. 

Our  duty  is  plain,  imderstandable, 
clear,  and  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

These  people  do  not  have  enough  mon- 
ey; they  are  driven  from  military  hou^-- 
ing,  if  they  ever  had  it,  while  the  Secrt* 
tary  of  Defense  tries  to  give  away  land* 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  at  Boi- 
ling— land  that  is  ideal  for  building  the 
homes  these  service  families  must  have. 

It  Is  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
contact  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  promptly  refund  income  tax 
overpayments  due  to  these  dependents, 
and  to  waive  any  requirement  of  signa- 
tures of  their  husbands  in  all  cases. 
Second.  I  shall  ask  him  to  defer  col- 
lection of  all  Income  taxes  from  all  de- 
pendents of  our  prisoners  of  war  during 
the  period  when  their  husbands  and 
fathers  are  in  captivity. 

If  the  Revenue  Commissioner  refuses, 
to  take  these  steps,  or  if  he  needs  legis- 
lative authority  to  accomplish  them,  1 
intend  to  introduce  such  legislation  and 
confer  with  my  coUeagues  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  insure  its  speedy  consideration 
and  enactment. 

I  intend  to  seek  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers], 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  intend  to  ask  that  a  direc- 
tive be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
telUng  him  to  instruct  all  branches  of 
the  miUtarj'  service  to  set  aside  a  special 
fund  immediately,  out  of  which  depend- 
ents of  prisoners  can  seek  immediate 
financial  help. 

I  will  ask  the  same  of  those  chairmen 
of  committees  and  subcommittees  dea>- 
In^  with  civilian  agencies  with  prisoner 
of  war  personnel  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  Congress  itself  to  set  up 
a  special  committee  with  sE>ecial  appro- 
priations to  ride  herd  on  this  unseemly 
mess.  At  least  every  dependent  of  every 
serviceman  in  captivity  should  be  living 
at  the  level  of  prosperity  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration poverty  officials — since 
these  are  the  famiUes  of  our  fighting  men 
we  are  talking  about — not  defendants  of 
street  rioters. 

This  is  an  incredible,  abominable  situ- 
ation, Mr.  Speaker. 

And  our  neglect  of  the  prisoner  de- 
pendents is  symptomatic  of  how  little  too 
many  Americans  care  about  those  who 
are  doing  our  fighting  in  Vietnam.  And 
the  same  applies  to  those  they  leave  be- 
hind to  eke  out  a  Uving,  not  as  wards  of 
the  mUitary,  not  as  wards  of  all  of  us  as 
they  should  be,  but  as  castoffs  to  be  for- 
gotten while  we  pump  billions  into  car- 
ing for  everybody  else  everywhere  else 
In  the  world. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  shame, 
that  this  Congress  would  ever  need  to 
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have  this  called  \o  Its  attention.  I  do 
not  know  who  is  to  blame,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  need  take  the  time  to  fix  It. 
Our  course  Is  clear.  If  necessary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  oarry  to  the  frxmt  door 
of  every  home,  tent,  or  trailer,  where 
these  neglected  dependents  are  living, 
not  only  a  bag  of  groceries  if  that  is 
needed,  but  the  proof  as  well  that  at 
least  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  their  concern  at  heart. 

Are  there  not  a  few  crumbs  available 
for  the  dependents  of  the  soldiers  we 
send  to  Vietnam  out  of  the  $58  bllUon 
handed  to  the  Defense  Department.  Mr. 
Speaker? 

We  had  better  llnd  out. 

Is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  so  con- 
cerned about  pwverty  among  civilians  he 
caruiot  see  it  in  his  own  ranks? 

We  had  better  find  out. 

We  hold  the  purse  strings,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  suggest  we  loosen  than  enough  to  take 
care  of  dependents  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Let  us  be  generous  and  at  least  secure 
for  them  a  poverty-level  income. 

Let  us  do  this  even  though  these  men 
are  not  picketing  and  rioting  in  protest 
of  the  war  in  Vietanam,  but  fighting  it — 
or  were  doing  so  until  captured. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  refU 
nancing  the  United  Nations,  as  we  are 
being  asked  to  do.  we  can  refinance  the 
families  of  oiu"  prisoners  of  war  in  Com- 
munist POW  camps. 

I  suggest  we  owe  it  to  them,  and  to 
their  families. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUnON 
TO  PROVIDE  12 -YEAR  TERMS  FOR 
THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  AND  ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend, my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  ob|ection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  would  provide  12 -year  terms 
for  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Judges  of  tke  Supreme  Court  shall 
hold  their  offices  lor  terms  of  12  years,  run- 
ning from  the  date  of  their  commlBslona. 
They  shall  be  eligible  to  be  again  appointed. 

The  provisions  of  this  eu:tlcle  shall  not 
limit  the  tenure  in  office  during  good  beha- 
vior of  those  Judgs  of  tbe  Supreme  Coiirt 
who  hold  conunlssioDs  of  appointment  at  the 
time  this  article  beoomes  operative. 

In  recent  years  the  Court  has  pene- 
trated so  far  into  the  p>olitical  thicket 
that  It  has  become  snarled  therein.  The 
political,  economk.  and  social  benefits 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  the  present  system  of  tenure, 
during  gocxi  behavior  the  Justices  are  not 
at  any  time  answerable  to  anyone,  but 
they  exercise  a  power  imreachabie. 
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My  proposal  Is  offered  u  a  mechanism 
to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  within  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

After  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  has 
served  12  years  his  term  would  expire. 
Whoever  Is  President  at  that  time  might 
not  chooae  to  nominate  him  for  another 
term;  or  the  Senate  njay  not  choose  to 
advise  and  consent  to  ttie  nomination  If 
made.  The  president  and  Senate  In  this 
way  would  pass  upon  the  quallflcatlons 
and  performance  of  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  periodically. 


WHY,  m  THE  NAME  OF  GOD? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlasourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
1»,  the  Aurora  Advertiser  of  Aurora, 
Mo.,  carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Why, 
in  the  Name  of  Ood?" 

This  editorial  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Lowry.  Is  a  commentary  on  the  Irre- 
sponsible and  often  treasonous  action  by 
the  so-called  NeW  Left,  as  It  relates  to 
America's  struggle  and  sacrifices  in 
order  to  defend  the  free  world. 

A  number  of  people  In  Lawrence 
County.  Mo.,  have  sent  me  copies  of  the 
editorial.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
them  that  it  represents  one  of  the  most  ' 
perceptive,  hard-hitting  commentaries 
on  the  paradox  in  which  our  Nation 
finds  Itself  today. 

On  one  hand,  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  the  struggle  10,000  miles 
away  from  home,  and  on  the  other  hand. 
Communist  sympathizers  are  given  a 
free  hand  to  commit  «dmost  any  kind  of 
act  designed  to  prolong  that  struggle 
and  Inhibit  our  ability  to  support  our 
soldiers. 

The  editorial  follows  and  I  hope  It  will 
receive  the  widespread  recognition 
which  I  am  confident  it  deserves: 

Wht,  in  thi  Name  or  God? 

For  ai  years  we  have  sent  our  young  men 
ov«rMu  in  Europe  by  the  thouBanda — bo 
many  there's  scarcely  a  home  In  the  land 
which  hasn't  had  a  member  there  In  the 
army  of  occupation  for  one  reaaon — to  keep 
communism  from  taking  over  the  free  world. 

For  21  years  we've  sent  our  fine  young  men 
to  Africa,  the  Near  Eaat,  the  Far  East,  the 
lalands  of  the  Paclflc,  up  into  the  arctic  cold  ^ 
and  down  Into  tropical  heat,  kept  them  there 
month  after  weary  month,  year  after  weary 
y»ar,  for  Just  one  reason — to  keep  commu- 
nlam  from  taking  over  the  free  world. 

For  ai  long  years  this  nation  has  spent  bil- 
lion upon  bUllona  to  finance  the  Marshall 
Plan,  subsidlce  the  UN  and  NATO,  help  the 
neutrals,  help  even  communist  countries  and 
tUo««  who  twist  our  tall  and  spit  In  our  face 
every  chance  they  get  until  we  have  so  squan- 
dered our  reserves  that  should  all  the 
countries  to  whom  we  now  owe  gold  call  for 
repayment  at  once  we  could  give  them  every 
ounce  and  still  not  be  square  with  the  world, 
foe  Juat  one  reaaon — to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communUm  and  the  enslavement  of  free 
man. 

For  31  long  years  this  naUon.  after  win- 
ning a  great  war,  has  strained  Its  economic 
raMMirces,  marshalled  lU  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, ussd  up  raw  materials  and  manpower 


much  better  used  for  other  purposes  to 
create,  maintain  and  enlarge  an  arsenal  not 
only  for  our  own  armed  forces  but  for  a  long 
list  of  other  nations  for  one  reason,  and  one 
reason  only,  to  deter  c(jnimunlst  aggression 
and  world  domination* 

Twice  in  the  past  two  decades,  we  have 
drafted  our  young  men  and  reservists  to 
flght  and  die — and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands have  given  their  Uves  In  Korea  and 
Viet  Nam — for  Just  oae  reason — to  resist 
communist  aggression. 

This  has  been .  our  netlonal  purpose  for 
21  years.  This  has  beea  our  contribution  to 
the  life  and  death  struggle  to  preserve  hu- 
man freedom  and  prevent  the  enslavement 
of  that  portion  of  the  wofld  population  which 
has  not  already  been  enslaved. 

No  nation  has  ever  bpen  so  generous,  so 
unselfish,  so  dedicated.  So  self -sacrificing  for 
so  long  In  all  the  history  of  mankind.  Ours 
has  been  a  noble  purpose,  one  for  which  our 
young  men  have  been  willing  to  give  their 
time,  and  their  Uvea,  and  for  which  Ameri- 
cans have  been  willing  to  spend  their  treas- 
ure. 

Then  why.  In  the  name  of  God.  do  we  per- 
mit the  enemy  we  resist  without  the  borders 
of  this  country  to  work  within  It  unre- 
strained— protected  by  every  legal  gnat  so- 
called  liberal  Interpreters  of  the  law  can  gag 
on? 

We  have  seen,  this  w«ek.  a  federal  Judge, 
fortunately  overruled  almost  without  a  hear- 
ing by  a  higher  court,  dare  to  enjoin  a  con- 
gressional committee  seeking  to  investigate 
treason  In  this  country— trying  to  determine 
what  aid  and  comfort,  msterlal  and  spiritual, 
Americans  are  giving  our  enemies. 
^^e  have  heard  Amerloans  take  the  stand. 
admit  they  are  communiats.  boast  how  much 
they  have  aided,  are  aiding,  and  will  aid  the 
<v£ry  communist  soldiers  S^ho  are  killing  men 
wearing  the  uniform  of  this  country  and  sent 
Into  battle  by  our  own  government.  We  have 
listened  to  them  defy  their  country  and  the 
congress,  disrupt  a  congressional  hearing,  call 
the  president  of  this  country  a  murderer — 
and  let  a  few  off  with  nothing  more  than  a 
$10  fine,  while  others  weren't  punished  at  all! 

We  have  seen  treasonsble  Americans  seek 
by  force  to  prevent  the  loading  of  supplies 
being  shipped  to  soldlefs  fighting  for  this 
country  half  a  globe  away  and  not  even  be 
arrested!  In  fact,  simple  minded  commen- 
tators and  reporters  have  dared  to  criticize 
an  American  marine  wllo  pushed  a  crazed 
young  female  traitor  out  of  the  way  of  such 
a  shipment  because  sh»  stumbled  and  fell 
Into  a  ditch  full  of  wattr,  which  they  Inti- 
mated was  an  act  of  brutality. 

We  have  seen  others  try  to  break  up  col- 
lege draft  examinations.  Interfere  with  the 
work  of  draft  boards,  disturb  the  wedding  of 
our  president's  daughter,  demean  and  call 
men  moving  toward  Viet  Nam  murderers  of 
women  and  children. 

And.  If  we've  done  anything,  It  has  been 
nothing  more  than  to  s!^'  them  on  the  wrist 
and  let  them  know  we  think  thev  are  naughty 
children! 

Why,  In  the  name  that  is  right,  do  we  suffer 
this?  Why  do  we  let  people  too  young  to 
vote  or  be  elected  to  congress  Influence  cur 
foreign  policy?  Why  do  we  listen  to  people 
so  wet  behind  the  ears  tljey'd  never  be  hired 
for  a  position  of  any  importance  by  a  pri- 
vate business  firm?  WHy  do  we  spend  so 
much  time,  blood,  treasure  and  effort  oppos- 
ing communism  abroad  amd  let  young  punks 
and  perverts  boast  they  are  communists 
fighting  our  government  here  at  home? 

Why  do  we  protect  wtth  all  the  force  of 
law  the  right  of  admitted  communists  to 
teach  m  publicly  supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities? 

Why  do  we  listen  to  prattle  about  the 
right  of  dissent  by  hopfteads  from  hashish 
or  LSD  parties  on  our  campuses  when  other 
young  men  have  been  drafted  to  give  up  Jobs, 
leave    their    families.    a»d    die    in    foreign 


Jungles  all  in  the  name  of  resistance  to  com- 
munlsm? 

Why  can't  a  nation  which  only  25  years 
ago  could  move  whole  populations  of  Jap. 
anese  whose  only  crime  was  being  the  same 
blood  as  that  of  one  of  our  enemies  crack 
down  upon  these  traitors  in  our  midst  today? 

Why  can't  we  shut  these  people  up  for  u 
long  as  our  men  are  dying  for  us?  If  com- 
munism be  wrong,  and  If  Its  spread  should 
be  prevented,  why  must  we  give  these  agi- 
tators  freedom  to  spread  It  here  In  America- 
nay,  even  protect  them  as  they  spread  li? 

Why,  when  there  Is  open  treason  in  our 
streets,  on  our  campuses,  even  in  our  con- 
gressional hearings,  can  anyone  think  that 
to  let  It  continue  unpunished  Is  not  lo 
break  faith  with  our  men  fighting  overseas? 

If  communism  must  be  resisted  at  all  cost* 
In  Berlin  and  Saigon,  why  shouldn't  we  re- 
sist It  with  all  our  might  and  main  In  Wash- 
ington, and  Berkeley,  and  Chicago? 

Yes.  why? 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY  AND 
THE    PRESIDENT'S    CLUB 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON,  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  greatly  disturbed  to  read  in  a 
syndicated  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  that  a  prominent  southern  Califor- 
nia member  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
was  also  a  member  of  the  President's 
Club. 

Blame  for  this  deplorable  development 
must  rest  with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  for  as  the  major  political  and 
intelligence  arm  of  the  party  it  has  per- 
mitted dollars  to  replace  discretion  as 
its  major  concern. 

This  latest  incident  is  but  another  il- 
lustration that  the  National  Committee 
has  failed  to  keep  its  house  in  order  lor 
many  months. 

Many  Members  have  long  complained 
of  fouled -up  mailing  lists. 

Party  leaders  in  the  States  have  com- 
plained of  the  committee's  casual  in- 
difference to  their  particular  political 
problems. 

We  have  t»ecome  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing reports  that  the  committee's  serv- 
ices are  being  withheld  from  Members 
who  dare  deviate  on  certalnAissues  from 
the  position  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion. I 

Only  a  few  days  ago  my  oCace  called 
the  committee  to  inquire  about  a  packet 
of  position  papers  prepared  by  Repub- 
Ucan  national  headquarters.  Although 
the  press  several  days  earlier  had  given 
prominent  play  to  the  existence  of  these 
papers,  personnel  in  the  committee's  re- 
search, librarj'.  and  public  affairs  sec- 
tions were  completely  unaware  of  them. 

In  view  of  this  abysmal  record  I  was 
not  surprised.-  although  greatly  dis- 
turbed, to  read  that  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety has  infiltrated  the  prestigious  Presi- 
dent's Club, 

The  club  has  recently  come  under 
heavy  flre  from  the  opposition  party. 
Their  attack  has  been  grossly  unfair.  In 
my  judgment,  for  the  focus  has  been  on 
alleged  "influence  peddling"  rather  than 
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on  lack  of  discretion.  This  latest  devel- 
opment makes  it  patently  obvious  that 
the  national  committee  is  making  no  at- 
tempt to  correlate  fat  Government  con- 
tracts with  fat  contributions. 

All  the  DNC  is  concerned  with  is  seeing 
that  the  checks  they  receive  are  properly 
signed  and  do  not  bounce. 

Those  who  purchase  membership  in 
the  President's  Club  with  the  notion  that 
their  share  of  Government  business  will 
Increase  are  in  for  a  sad  awakening. 

They  are  giving  undeserved  credence 
to  the  OOP's  propaganda  campaign  and 
undeserved  credit  to  the  national  com- 
mittee's ability — even  if  it  were  willing — 
to  tie  contributions  to  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  examine  for  a  moment 
the  background  of  Birch  member  J. 
Edward  Martin,  of  Los  Angeles.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  a  chapter 
leader  in  a  JBS  cell.  The  society's  own 
publicity  proclaims  that  he  was  host  and 
major  sponsor  of  at  least  three  testimo- 
nial dinners  for  Birch  founder  and  dic- 
tator Robert  Welch. 

J.  Edward  Martin  was  appointed  to  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 
California  2  years  ago  and  is  an  elected 
member  of  the  OOP's  Los  Angeles  County 
Central  Committee. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  he  held  a  fund- 
raising  party  for  a  Republican  candidate 
for  the  State  senate. 

And  less  than  5  months  ago  he  and  his 
brother  and  their  valves  spent  $12,000  for 
membership  in  the  President's  Club. 

Although  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  may  have  laughed  all  the 
way  to  the  bank  at  the  time,  I  am  sure 
it  now  realizes  that  all  it  got  for  its 
money  was  a  king-sized  headache. 

There  is  only  one  type  of  aspirin  that 
can  cure  the  pain — returning  the  $12,000 
to  the  Martins  with  a  "thanks  but  no 
thanks"  note  attached. 

I  would  rather  see  the  national  com- 
mittee clad  in  rags  as  it  walks  to  the 
bank  to  deposit  sincerely  donated  nickels 
and  dimes  than  see  it  decked  out  in  a  tux 
and  lugging  baskets  of  greenbacks  which 
come  from  insincere  and  extremist  re- 
sources—both left  and  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  proud  members  of  the 
President's  party  we  cannot  permit  a 
lazy,  greedy,  and  irresponsible  national 
committee  to  tarnish  our  reputations  or, 
more  importantly,  the  Chief  Executive's. 
He  carries  the  weight  of  the  world  on  his 
shoulders  and  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  freedom-loving  peoples 
in  his  heart.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not. 
allow  the  national  committee  by  Its  in- 
credible indiscretion  to  add  to  the  Presi- 
dents  awesome  burden. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
can  begin  to  lighten  his  load  this  very 
day  by  returning  the  $12,000  to  the 
Martins. 

The  altar  of  greed  has  no  place  in  the 
temple  of  our  party. 

Let  us  begin  to  dismantle  it  now. 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT  ON  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
WK  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  maS' 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioB^to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcrtn 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  August  23.  1966.  meeting  ©f 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Commitble 
a  policy  statement  regardijig  the  He- 
mentary  and  Secondarj'  Education 
Amendments  of  1966  was  adopted.  As 
chairman  of  the  policy  committee.  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  this  state- 
ment: 

Republican  Policy  Committee  Statement  ckn 
Elementary  and  Secondary  EoocATiatN 
Amendments   or    1966 

Prom  the  Morrill  .-^ct  of  1862  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  18®. 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  and  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1982. 
the  Republican  Party  has  advocated  ajid  sup- 
ported the  Important  role  of  education  to 
advancing  the  cap>abllitles  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  We 
have  recognized  that  It  is  only  through  State 
and  local  cooperation  that  the  p-eatest  edw- 
catlona!  development  can  be  achieved  with 
federal  help. 

Under  the  principle  of  State  and  local  re- 
sponslbUlty.  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem has  grown  so  that  It  compares  favorably 
witli  that  of  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
In  1960,  school  enrollments  constituted  23.2 
percent  of  total  jKipulatlon  in  the  United 
States,  compared  to  11  1  percent  in  Europe 
and  14.24  percent  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
tills  country,  total  revenues  for  public  schools 
laave  grown  by  376  percent  since  1950  and 
classroom  construction  has  proceeded  at  a 
rate  that  will  provide  663,000  classrooms  in 
the  decade  1962  to  1972. 

At  the  time  the  Elementary  and>  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  being  considered, 
we  were  concerned  that  this  poorly-drafted 
legislation  would  too  often  impede  rather 
than  help  the  education  effort  In  this  coun- 
try. We  were  concerned  that  It  would  de- 
prive the  State  agencies  and  local  school  au- 
thorities of  any  real  power  to  sliape  educa- 
tional programs  to  meet  local  needs.  Ceo- 
tralization  of  power  was  a  theme  that  ran 
throughout  the  entire  bill.  Now.  one  year 
and  a  number  of  serious  defects  later,  thds 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  broaden  and  ex- 
f)and  the  original  Act.  In  an  almost  casual 
manner,  authorizations  in  excess  of  $4.6  bD- 
llon  have  been  requested.  Unfortunately, 
there  haa  been  no  meaningful  attempt  to 
sort  out  the  vast  and  confusing  tangle  of 
federal  programs.  Moreover,  obvious  defects 
have  been  either  glossed  over  or  totally  ig- 
nored by  the  Democratic  majority  on  tke 
committee. 

For  example,  under  the  present  Act.  the 
distribution  of  funds  within  a  State  is  ee- 
tabUshed  by  a  set  formula.  As  a  result.  State 
education  agencies  have  been  unable  to  chan- 
nel money  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  In 
the  past,  distribution  on  the  basis  of  need 
has  been  the  traditional  administrative  de- 
vice for  the  allocation  of  federal  funds.  Such 
distribution  permits  State-wide  concentra- 
tion ujxjn  the  most  urgent  educational  prob- 
lems. It  encourages  responsible  State  edu- 
cational planning.  Unfortunately,  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  rejected  all  Republican 
amendments  that  wotild  authorize  State 
education  agencies  to  distribute  funds  Ui 
this  manner.  We  beUeve  that  an  amend- 
ment that  would  give  greater  aexlbllity  to 
the  States  should  lie  adopted. 

A  Republican  amendment  that'  would  pro- 
vide added  funds  for  the  low-expendltuM 
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states  wa«  adopted.  This  will  cure  some  of 
the  disparity  in  federal  aid  between  States. 
However,  it  does  not  change  the  present  Tin- 
satisfactory  method  of  distribution  within 
St.^tes  which  scatters  funds  indiscriminately 
among  wealthy  and  needy  school  districts. 

It  is  generally  signeed  that  the  best  hope 
for  reducing  educational  failure  among  eco- 
nomically and  socially  disadviintaged  chil- 
dren lies  in  the  area  of  preschool  education. 
However,  during  the  first  year  of  this  Act. 
only  5.7  percent  of  the  fvmds  under  title  I 
h.Tve  been  used  for  preschool  education. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  preschool  projects 
have  been  enmeshed  In  the  bureaucratic  con- 
fusion thar  exists  between  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (Which  Is  responsible  for  funding 
Operation  HeadstartI .  Certainly,  this  pro- 
gram should  be  unshackled  and  properly  fi- 
nanced so  that  greater  emphasis  can  be 
placed  on  disadvantaged  preschool  children. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  Independence 
of  State  and  local  educational  administra- 
tion Is  contained  in  title  III  of  this  Act.  ThU 
title  has  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  the  sole  p>ower  to  determine 
which  applicant  school  districts  are  to  receive 
funds  and  which  educational  purposes  are 
to  be  favored  In  thetr  use.  ThU  has  caused 
frustration  and  confssion  and  delayed  many 
worthwhile  projects.  School  administrators 
from  all  over  the  country  have  vigorously 
protested  this  unwarranted  concentration  of 
authority  but  the  Etemocratlc  majority  has 
done  nothing  to  remedy  this  situation  ex- 
cept to  express  some  pious  hopes  that  in  the 
future  administrative  excesses  would  be 
avoided. 

Now,  without  correcting  this  serious  situ- 
ation, H.R.  13161  would  Increase  both  the  cost 
and  scope  of  title  ITT.  It  wotild  convert  this 
title  Into  a  construction  bill  dealing  with 
overcrowding,  racial  Imbalance,  and  attend- 
ant problems.  It  would  give  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner the  complete  authority  to  deter- 
mine without  any  legislative  guidelines  which 
communities  are  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  to  meet  educational  needs  and  which 
are  unable  to  meet  euch  needs.  He  would 
be  empowered  to  determine  what  constitutes 
obsolescence  in  facilities,  crowding  In  class- 
rooms, and  racial  Imbalance  In  a  school  sys- 
tem. These  matters  Involve  fiscal,  social  and 
economic  decisions  that  have  always  been 
made  at  the  local  or  State  level .  We  beUeve 
that  they  should  remain  at  that  level  rather 
than  being  delegated  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  as  the  bill  pro- 
poses. Unfortunately.  Republican-sponsored 
amendments  to  place  this  authority  In  the 
State  education  agencies,  where  It  properly 
belongs,  were  summarily  rejected. 

The  placing  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Program  In  title  n  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Is  a  elastic  example  of  the  frag- 
mentation of  educational  programs  among 
the  various  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
federal  government  that  has  taken  place 
under  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion, The  predictable  result  of  this  type  of 
"non-planning"  has  been  that  States  and 
local  communities  saeking  federal  assistance 
have  been  faced  with  almost  Insurmountable 
bureaucratic  confusion  and  unjustified  de- 
lay. Many  of  these  problems  could  be  elimi- 
nated if  this  and  other  educational  programs 
were  placed  where  ttiey  logically  belong,  in 
the  Office  of  Edueatlon.  A  Republican 
amendment  which  would  have  transferred 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  to  the 
OlBce  of  Education  vras  accepted  in  subcom- 
mittee and  then  rejeeted  by  the  full  commit- 
tee after  very  little  discussion.  This  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  again  during  House  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  face  of  ever>mountlng  Inflation  and 
in  spite  of  ttie  accelerating  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  this  bill,  em  reported,  contains  an 
Increase   In   the  spending   authorization  of 
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nearly  100  percent  for  flacal  year  1968.  T1U« 
ni  would  be  expanded  nearly  six  tlmea  over 
tbe  FT  '66  authorization.  Even  In  the 
event  such  expenditures  were  Jtutlfied  under 
the  present  flacal  clrcumBtances,  and  they 
certainly  are  not.  there  ia  nothing  In  the 
present  record  that  Indicates  that  the  schools 
can  absorb  such  an  Increase  with  a  corre- 
sponding Improvement  in  their  programs. 
Moreover,  in  the  proposed  legislation  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  attempt  to  eetabUsh 
priorities  for  federal  action  or  to  correct 
the  basic  and  known  defects  In  tbe  present 
law. 

In  its  present  form  this  bill  Is  far  from 
satisfactory.  We.  therefore,  virge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Republican  amendments.  With 
these  changes,  the  federal  contribution  to 
education  under  this  legislation  can  be  sub- 
stantially Improved  and  at  far  less  cost. 


MESSAGE  TO  CXJNORBSS  FROM 
CX>NTRqL  YUAN 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzooRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I%there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Members  have  received  an  important 
statement  addressed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Control  Yuan 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 
The  statement  deals  with  an  Issue  which 
affects  both  our  countries:  U.S.  policy 
with  regard  to  Communist  China.  Con- 
trol Yuan  Is  equivalent  to  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  straight-forward  language,  the  Con- 
trol Yuan  discusses -recent  pr(^}06als  in 
this  country  which  have  suggested  a 
compromise  In  our  firm  policy  of  non- 
recognitlon  and  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  Such  proposals,  argue 
the  Control  Yuan,  and  I  agree,  only  en- 
courage the  Communist  leaders  of  China 
to  commit  more  acts  of  terror  and  sub- 
version. 

Par  from  being  secure  in  their  grip, 
states  the  Control  Yuan,  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  his  associates  are  In  serious  trouble. 
I  quote: 

The  Peiplng  regime  has  lost  completely  the 
support  of  tbe  Chinese  people  on  account  of 
its  ruthless  actions  and  mlsgovemment.  Tbe 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  with  Its 
three  experimental  detonations  has  strained 
enormously  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Has  It  been  of  any 
benefit  to  tbe  Uvellhood  of  the  people?  In- 
«t«ad,  It  baa  provoked  tbe  criticism  of  tbe 
world  and  caused  more  agony  among  the 
people  on  the  mainland.  Can  a  regime  in- 
dulging In  such  ruinous  and  suicidal  acts 
loaf  endure? 

It-Is  therefore  Imperative,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  Nation  remain  steadfast  in  its 
opposition  to  the  Red  dictatorship  in 
China.  Beyond  question,  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  United  States  have  a 
common  cause  and  common  goal  in  see- 
ing a  legitimate  government,  freedom, 
and  peace  return  to  mainland  China. 

Mr.  ^waker,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Control 


Yuan  of  the  Republic  of  China  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  : 

JuNt  2.  1966. 
.To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Conffress 
i*        of  the  United  States  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  V.S.A„- 

Taking  advantage  of  the  weariness  of  the 
people  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  armed 
forces  following  eight  years  of  war  of  re- 
sistance against  Japan,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists resorted  to  alUout  rebellion  agiiinst 
the  Government  aftee  the  V-J  Day  and 
usurped  political  power  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  in  1950.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, pursuant  to  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries  and  the 
American  spirit  of  rightousness  and  free- 
dom, has  continuously  recognized  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  as  the  only 
legal  government  of  Ohlna,  and  has  given 
us  economic  and  mllltery  aid  and  assisted 
us  in  the  defense  of  Tsiwan  and  the  Pesca- 
dores. Your  Govemmsnt  has  endeavored  to 
deter  the  Chinese  Connnunlsts  from  aggres- 
sion and  contain  the  (xpanslon  of  Chinese 
communism  as  exempliSed  In  the  Korean 
War  and  recent  military  actions  in  Vietnam. 
All  these  tend  to  shake  the  self-confidence 
and  determination  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  to  encourage  all  free  peoples,  par- 
ticularly those  In  Asia,  to  defend  their  lib- 
erty. 

However,  there  has  b#en  proposed  recently 
in  the  United  States  tHe  policy  of  "contain- 
ment without  isolation"  by  a  segment  of  the 
American  people,  who  seem  either  to  have 
no  clear  understanding  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion or  to  have  been  influenced  by  precon- 
ceived ideas.  It  Is  dlficult  to  understand 
Why  such' a  proposal  should  have  been  made, 
as  it. appears  to  be  a  form  of  appeasement 
calculated  to  give  a  raeplte  to  the  Chinese 
Communists.  / 

The  <x>ntlnuou8  flow  of  appeasing  state- 
ments and  proposals  of  compromise  emanat- 
ing froijQ  the  United  Btates  has  attracted 
world-wide  attention.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  such  opinions  an4  prop>06itlons  as  are 
detrimental  \o  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
beneficial  to  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
not  have  any  effect  an  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Republic  of  China 
and  will  not  find  sympathetic  acceptance 
with  the  majority  of  the  discerning,  righteous 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  If  the  ten- 
dency is  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  we 
fear  that  It  will  have  a  damaging  effect  on 
the  traditional  friendafclp  and  mutual  in- 
terests of  otir  two  countries.  We  are,  there- 
fore, constrained  to  atpress  our  views  In 
earnest  In  order  to  dicpel  certain  miscon- 
ceptions. 

1.  Appeasement  to  tbe  aggressor  may  be 
rooted  in  the  aversion  to  war.  This  seems 
to  be  the  state  of  mind  prevailing  in  certain 
segments  of  the  Amerloan  people.  Appease- 
ment often  results  In  encouraging  aggression 
and  leads  to  war.  Tbe  history  of  nations 
is  not  devoid  of  such  eoetly  lessons. 

As  the  appeasement  at  Munich  led  to 
World  War  II,  the  snealc  attaclc  on  Pearl 
Harbor  may  be  attributed  to  the  Inaction  of 
tbe  democratic  countiJes  toward  the  Jap- 
anese aggression  In  the  Northeastern  Prov- 
inces of  China.  Memories  of  such  catastro- 
phes are  still  fresh  tn  our  minds.  The 
American  people  can  furely  stiU  remember 
them. 

a.  The  suggestion  thst  the  American  Gov- 
ernment would  permit  the  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  correspondents  and  scholars 
from  the  Chinese  malnjand  was  immediately 
and  peremptorily  rejected  and  mallclotisly 
labelled  as  a  fraud  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, who  have  not  nfinced  their  words  In 
Inveighing  against  the  United  States.  We 
are  flrmly  convinced  that  the  Peiplng  regime 
is  ostensibly  strong  but  actually  weak,  and 
that  the  firmer  the  American  posture  Is 
toward  it,  the  weaker  will  be  its  response. 


Conversely,  accommodating  gestures  will  in. 
vlte  intractable  and  implacable  reactions' 
for  that  regime  Is  truly  a  "paper  tiger"' 
which  is  In  no  position  to  face  the  United 
States  in  any  direct  confrontation.  Appeas- 
ing statements  will  only  serve  to  heighten  its 
arrogance  and  to  disparage  the  prestige  and 
position  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Some  American  scholars  maintain  that 
the  communism  prevailing  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  today  Is  the  product  of  traditional 
Chinese  civilization.  Such  an  assertion  be- 
trays a  lack  of  understanding  not  only  of 
Chinese  commimlsm  but  also  of  Chinese 
culture.  The  Chinese  Communists'  Ideology 
is  based  on  Marxlsm-Lemnlsm  and  their 
actions  are  modeled  after  those  of  Stalin. 
In  the  Soviet  Umon;  modiflcations  have  beeii 
Introduced  wherever  it  Is  found  that  the 
teachings  of  Marxism-Leninism  are  not  feasi- 
ble; for  this,  the  Russlana.have  been  severely 
denounced  by  the  Chinese  Communists  &s 
revisionists.  Chinese  culture  Is  ma!i;ly 
ethical  and  is  built  upon  a  system  of  har- 
monious human  relationship,  but  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  broken  up  marriages  and 
destroyed  the  family  as  a  primary  socl&l 
Institution.  Chinese  culture  advocates  the 
spirit  of  humanism  and  benevolence,  but  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  bent  on  such  sinis- 
ter practices  as  "struggle",  "liquidation", 
"purge",  and  mass  massacre.  Ttiey  openly 
dedicate  themselves  to  "class  Interests"  and 
"world  revolution"  with  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  "burying"  the  capitalistic  countries  of 
the  world,  which  they  regard  as  their  ene- 
mies. In  view  of  this.  It  Is  quite  clear  that 
peaceful  co-existence  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists is  really  impossible,  and  it  Is  even 
more  Illusory  to  expect  the  next  generation 
of  Chinese  Communists  to  be  more  mellow 
and  conciliatory. 

4.  People  may  value  realism,  but,  if  con- 
sideration Is  given  only  to  what  appears  to 
be  temporary  expedients  without  sufficient 
regard  to  basic  facts  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, it  will  degenerate  Into  opportunism, 
to  which  we  do  not  propose  to  subscribe. 
The  Chinese  mainland  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Chinese  Communists  for  up- 
wards of  a  decade,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  In  a  state  of  decadence  and  deteriora- 
tion. The  appalling  situation  there  Is 
Clearly  revealed  in  the  great  number  of  es- 
capees who  have  fled  to  seek  freedom  at 
great  risk  to  their  lives,  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  uprisings  against  tyranny  occurring 
frequently  in  various  localities,  and  the  pent- 
up  discontent  of  the  people  even  among  the 
cadres  of  the  Communist  regime  and  mem- 
bers of  its  armed  forces,  who  are  careful  to 
conceal  their  anger  pending  the  arrival  of  a 

_  proper  opfxjrtunlty.  When  the  time  comes, 
the  upheaval  will  be  violent  and  uncon- 
trollable. The  consolidation  of  any  political 
regime  has  to  depend  on  the  support  of  lt« 
people  as  it  has  been  so  aptly  expressed  in 
an  ancient  Chinese  saying:  "He  who  has  the 
support  of  the  people  prospers  and  he  who 
has  lost  their  support  perishes."  The  Pei- 
plng regime  has  lost  completely  the  support 
of  the  Chinese  people  on  account  of  Its  ruth- 
less actions  and  mlsgovernment.  The  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons  with  Its  three 
experimental  detonations  has  strained 
enormoijsly  the  hviman  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Has  it  been  of  any 
benefit  to  the  livelihood  of  the  people?  In- 
stead, it  has  provoked  the  criticism  of  tl>* 
world  and  caused  more  agony  among  the 
people  on  the  mainland.  Can  a  regime  In- 
dulging in  such  ruinous  and  suicidal  ftct» 
long  endure? 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
with  its  temporary  seat  in  Taipei  has  striven 
to  usher  in  reconstruction  and  betterment 
in  every  phase  of  governmental  endesTor. 
such  as  land  reform,  economic  developmect, 
stabilization  of  the  livelihood  of  the  people. 
and  amelioration  of  social  conditions.    Ttie 
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modest  result  of  our  undertakings  has  pre- 
Knted  an  .^^pect  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  conditions  now  obtaining  on 
•jie  mainland  across  a  narrow  stretch  of 
water.  The  recovery  of  the  mainland  is  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  people  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
China:  It  Is  also  the  fervent  hope  of  the 
captive  people  on  the  mainland.  This  Is  our 
duty  and  responsibility  fix>m  which  we  can- 
not Justly  shirk.  What  we  expect  of  the 
nations  friendly  to  us  is  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  moral  encouragement.  We 
strongly  feel  that  utterances  and  actions 
that  tend  to  give  anguish  to  a  friend  and 
comfort  to  an  enemy  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided  If  the  Chinese  Conrununists  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  out  their  sinister  designs,  the 
future  of  Southeast  Asia,  In  fact  the  whole 
of  Asia,  will  be  very  bleak  Indeed.  It  will 
be  the  Initial  phase  of  a  general  disaster  to 
humanity.  To  the  wise  and  brave,  critical 
time  will  call  for  prompt  and  decisive  Judg- 
ment. Freedom -loving  nations  should 
strengthen  their  faith  and  solidarity  and 
should  not  create  confusion  within  their 
own  ranks  or  undermine  their  self-confi- 
dence. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  express  briefly 
our  candid  views  In  the  hope  that  the  leader- 
slilp  and  the  people  of  your  great  countxy 
will  give  them  kind  and  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Membeus  of  the  Conteol  Yuan  or  the 

Republic  or  China. 
Li  Shih-tsung  (President),  Chang  Wel- 
hang  (Vice  President),  Yang  Chun- 
hslen,  Chu  Tsung-Uang.  Wang  Sbu- 
llng,  Kuo  Hsueh-ll.  Chen  Kuel-sheng, 
Yu  Chun-hslen.  Hwang  Wan-shuan, 
Chang  Yl-chung. 
Wang  Chen-hwa,  Chen  Han-cheng,  Yeh 
Shlh-hslu.  Chang  Al-cheng,  Chen 
Chao-Ying,  Tso  Chl-wen.  Wang  Kuan- 
wu,  Chen  Lan-feng,  Liu  Yung-chl, 
Feng  Chlng-fu. 
Wang  Hsuan,  Chang  Wel-cheng,  Wang 
Tsun-plng,  Chen  En-yuan,  Liu  Yen- 
tao.  King  Yuen-kung,  Wang  Chu-chi, 
Yang  Tsung-pel,  Ho  Yu-llng,  Yang 
Yl-Tah. 
Hslung  Tsal-wel,  Ting  Tsimg-sheng,  Tso 
Chen-Teh.  Sung  Ying.  Ma  Kimg-chun, 
Ting  Shu-yung,  Teng  Huei-feng.  Sun 
Yu-llng,  Chang  Kuo-chu.  Liu  Ki- 
chuan. 
Chang  Yu-lan.  Chang  Pln-chlh,  Chen 
Ta-yung,  Wu  Ta-yu,  Yu  Cheng-chow. 
Yuan  Tslng-hwel,  Hou  Tlen-mlng, 
Kao  Teng-tlng,  Tsal  Hslo-Yl,  Chlen 
Yung-ho. 
Hslo  Yl-shan,  Wang  Wen-kwang,  Tien 
Yu-pu,  LI  Tuan,  Liu  Hslng-chlh,  LI 
Cheng-lo,  Kuo  Yu-kal,  Chen  Chl- 
Ming.  Hwang  Pao-shih,  Hu  Pu-hslen, 
Chen  Ta-yxian,  Chang  Chlh-kwang, 
King  Wel-hsl.  Sun  Cblb-an. 


LOW     INTEREST  .  RATES     RESULT 
PROM    SOUND    FISCAL    POLICY— 
NOT  GOVERNMENTAL  CEILINQS 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   [Mr.  Cttktis]   may 
«rtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
toe   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
CaUfomla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
oeen  talk  m  high  Oovemment  clreles 
recently  that  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
"^"Tb  rising  Interest  rates  would  be  with 
a  statutory  ceiling  on  them.     It  Is  In- 


teresting to  note  that  the  very  people 
who  propose  this  action  are  for  a  large 
part  the  ones  who  must  bear  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  inflation  and  skyrocketing  in- 
terest rates. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  August  1966  For- 
tune puts  it,  the  administration  has  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  make  the  job  of  mone- 
tary management  difficult.  Tax  payment 
speedups  and  sales  of  participations  in 
Government-held  mortgages  have  pret- 
tied up  the  budget  picture  but  have  only 
increased  pressures  on  the  money  mar- 
ket. Add  to  this  the  substantial  increases, 
in  both  civilian  and  defense  spending  by' 
the  Govenunent  and  the  monetary  au- 
thorities are  faced  with  a  near  herculean 
task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  because  of  a 
restrictive  monetary  policy  that  we  have 
high  interest  rates  today,  and  ajtiflclally 
held  low  interest  rates  are  not  the  pana- 
cea. An  administration  refusing  to 
shoulder  its  share  of  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing inflation  and  money  market  pressures 
tiirough  a  relevant  and  reasonable  fiscal 
policy  has  been  the  laggard,  not  the  mon- 
etary authorities.  And  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  acknowledged,  the  sooner  we  can 
begin  to  restrain  increasing  prices  and 
Interest  rates.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  rtJentioned  above  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  tills  point,  in 
h»pes  it  will  help  clear  away  some  of  the 
foggy  thinking  and  deceptive  actions 
which  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  administration. 
Let  iNTniEST  Rates  Find  Thhr  Own  Lkv-els 

"A  monetary  system."  wrote  the  late  great 
British  economist  D.  H.  Robertson,  "is  like 
a  liver.  It  does  not  take  up  very  much  of 
our  thoughts  when  it  goes  right,  but  it  at- 
tracts a  deal  of  attention  when  it  goes 
wrong."  The  tJ.S.  monetary  system  has  not 
gone  wrong  in  the  sense  that  it  faces  a  real 
breakdown  and  crisis,  but  it«  jjerformance 
is  nevertheless  causing  a  lot  of  headshaklng 
in  Washington  no  less  than  in  Wall  Street* 
The  reasons  for  this  concern  are  obvious. 
Money  rates,  already  above  1929  levels,  con-t 
tlnue  to  push  upward.  Competition  for 
funds  between  banks  and  savings  institu- 
tions remains  savage.  At  the  same  time  the 
great  American  economy,  for  so  many  years 
Immune  to  the  ravages  of  Inflation,  has  been, 
getting  more  than  a  whlfl  of  it.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  the  U.S.  cost  of  living 
pushed  upward  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
4  percent. 

Thus  the  U.S.  has  got  itself  into  the  posi- 
tion of  many  a  less  fortunate  nation  where 
high  Interest  rates  and  Inflation  are  gaii:g 
hand  in  hand  together.  The  problem  is  how 
to  break  out  of  an  increasingly  awkward 
situation.  Last  month  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  came  out  flatly  for  a 
statutory  limit  on  the  interest  that  both 
banks  and  savings  Institutions  can  pay  on 
their  smaller  time  deposits,  and  this  kind 
of  legislation  has  some  supfxjrt  In  Congjess. 
Pranltly,  we  believe  that  such  proposals  fai: 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  present  difflcultiea 
The  biggest  contribution  the  Treasury  and 
Congress  could  make  to  economic  stability 
would  be  to  cut  down  on  government  clvlUan 
spending,  which  Is  clearly  excessive  m  view 
of  the  needs  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Meanwhile,  we  believe  that  Interest 
rates  should  remain  free  to  find  their  own 
levels,  and  that  Federal  Reserve  authoritio6 
should  be  encouraged,  rather  than  di»- 
oouraged.  In  their  thankless  Job  of  seelOng  to 
restrain  credit. 


This  must  seem  a  painful  conclusion  in 
view  of  the  intensity  of  the  present  monetary 
squeeze,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  belittle 
its  severity  and  the  hardships  that  it  im- 
poses on  some  t)orrowers.  Yet,  as  a,rgued  last 
month  in  Fortune  ("The  Strain  Is  on  the 
Banks" ) ,  It  Is  essential  to  grasp  what  Is  caus- 
ing this  squeeze  and  why  Interest  rates  have 
been  advancing.  Pr«ty  clearly,  this  Is  not 
the  result  of  any  absolute  shortage  of  money. 
On  the  contrary,  bank  reserves,  the  founda- 
tion of  monetary  expansion,  have  been  rising. 
Bank  credit  (commercial  loans  and  invest- 
ments) Is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  the  na- 
tion's total  money  supply  has  continued  to 
move  upward  by  leap**  and  bounds. 

The  fundamental  oause  of  the  squeeze  Is 
that  demand  for  credit  by  consumers  and 
business  alike  remains  excessive,  and  It  fol- 
lows that  if  interest  r»t«6  are  art'lflclally  held 
down  the  demand  will  be  increased  still  more. 
More  genrfally,  if  the  Fed  were  to  make 
money  more  available  than  It  is  today,  it 
would  simply  blow  the  top  off  the  economy. 
Indeed,  if  the  Fed  is  t«  be  faulted  in  Its  oner- 
ous responslbUltles,  it  Is  that  it  allowed  credit 
to  expand  too  rapidly  to  overcome  tinemploy- 
ment  and  to  get  and  keep  the  economy  mov- 
ing. This  policy  of  monetary  expansion,  cou- 
pled with  tax  reduction,  certainly  "worked." 
Yet  as  early  as  1964  monetary  exp«uislon  be- 
gan to  look  excessive  (see  "Two  Sides  of  the 
Tape,"  Fortune.  October.  1964)  and  in  1965  it 
became  pretty  clearly  rl^y. 

Last  December  the  Federal  Reserve  sig- 
naled the  danger  by  raising  its  discount  rate 
to  41-2  percent  against  Administration  oppo- 
sition. Yet,  portly  to  counteract  fears  of  too 
great  stringency.  It  also  engaged  in  liberal 
op<;n-m.arket  operations,  pumping  new  credit 
Into  the  system.  As  a  result,  bank  credit  ex- 
panded further,  and  between  last  summer 
and  this  April  the  nation's  money  supply 
increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  7  percent,  with 
a  huge  increase  In  time  deposits  piled  on  top 
of  that.  Meapwhile  Itndlng  by  all  reporting 
member  banJts  actually  rose  faster  in  the 
first  half  of  1966  than  in  the  first  half  of  last 
year. 

Tills  surely  does  not  indicate  an  overly  re- 
Etricuve  monetary  poUcy,  and  to  no  little  de- 
gree the  public  has  been  misled  by  careless 
Interpretation  of  the  Ped's  own  operations. 
As  of  early  July,  total  reserves  held  by  the 
the  banking  system  stood  at  $23.2  billion,  an 
increase  of  over  •!  billion  from  the  previous 
year.  Part  of  this  Increase  flowed  from  open- 
market  purchases  of  government  securities, 
but  pan  of  It  came  from  heavy  borrowing  by 
banks  at  the  Fed's  dlBcount  window,  which 
recently  rose  to  some  »800  million,  the  high- 
est since  1959. 

Since  banks  have  to  pay  the  Ped's  discount 
rate  for  using  this  prl\«lege.  and  may  well  get 
a  lecture  if  they  use  It  too  often,  a  rise  in 
their  borrowing  Is  visually  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  Fed  Is  tightening  up  on  credit 
:ind,  as  the  saying  gots,  "putting  tbe  banks 
on  a  tighter  leash."  Tliis  Is  figuratively  true, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  l>orrowed  reserves 
are  Just  as  usable  for  credit  expansion  as  are 
unborrowed  reserves.  If  borrowing  rises  by. 
say,  $400  million,  banks  can,  under  present 
rules,  expand  demand  deposits  by  ti.l  bUlion 
or  time  deposits  by  over  ♦lO  billion. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Che  argument  that  the 
Fed  is  reining  in  credit  too  hard  is  simply 
not  valid.  Indeed,  In  eoii;ing  months  it  may 
have  to  tug  at  those  relnfl  a  bit  harder.  Ita 
discount  rate  of  4'/4  percent  is  now  an  anach- 
ronism in  view  of  prevailing  interest  rates 
and  probably  will  again  be  moved  up.  More 
generally,  the  Fed  should  aim  to  stabUize  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  rather  than  al- 
lowing it  to  undergo  the  sharp  fluctuations 
that  liave  characterized  recent  months. 
Temporarily,  Interest  rates  may  well  work 
higher  t>efore  they  lev«l  off  and  undoubtedly 
this  will  be  hard  on  some  sections  of  the 
economy,  particularly  tbe  building  industry. 
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But  ivltb  the  economy  at  full  captu^ty  •ome- 
tUng  has  to  give.  Moreover,  mortgage  money 
la  acaroe  partly  becauae  Induatrlal  Investment 
haa  been  ezceaalve.  High  Interest  rates,  given 
time,  should  damp  such,  expanalon,  and  that 
U  precisely  what  Is  needed  If  current  Inflation 
Is  to  be  contained. 

T«t  there  are  limits  to  what  monetary  pol- 
icy can  do,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Treasury,  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  Congress 
to  do  their  part.  As  matters  stand,  the  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  make 
the  job  of  monetary,  management  difficult. 
The  speedup  In  tax  payments  Increased  bank 
borrowing.  The  sale  of  participations  In  gov- 
emment-held  mortgages  pretties  up  the 
btidget  picture  but  does  nothing  to  reduce 
pressure  In  the  money  market.  Federal 
spending  has  been  on  the  constant  Increase 
Qot  only  for  Vietnam  but  for  a  host  of  proj- 
ects that  should  have  been  at  least  delayed. 
Congress  cannot  reverse  laws  already  passed 
but  it  would  be  making  a  signal  contribution 
to  stability  if  even  at  this  late  date  it  reduced 
appropriations  on  many  programs  that  how- 
ever worthy  are  simply  Inappropriate  at  the 
present  time.  Let  us  hope  that  It  will  rise 
to  the  occasion.  Until  it  does,  monetary 
pdllcy  must  pursue  its  lonely  but  all-impor- 
tant task. 


.LETTINO  INFLATION  INFLATE 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  edition  of  Au- 
gust 22: 

LctTINO    Inixation   Inflatz 

Most  signs  continue  to  point  toward  the 
unlikelihood  of  any  strong,  early  adminis- 
tration steps  against  Inflation.  This  inter- 
pretation of  the  White  House  attitude  la  un- 
derlined by  the  vagueness  and  weakness  of 
the  latest  report  from  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy. 

This  report  did  little  more  than  urge  (1) 
voluntary  restraint  by  the  public,  (3)  con- 
tinued attention  to  revised  and  revisable 
wage-price  guldeposts,  and  (3)  a  quarterly 
review  of  the  economy  by  the  committee. 
None  of  this  shows  any  great  measure  or 
economic  or  political  muscle.  In  fact,  it 
leaves  the  whole  question  of  fighting  infla- 
tion almost  exactly  where  the  committee 
found  it. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  many  economists 
and  the  concern  of  millions  of  private  citizens 
(ask  any  housewife  who  has  Just  returned 
from  the  supermarket) ,  it  seems  increasingly 
cle^r  that  President  Johnson  has  no  wish  to 
InitOtt^  early  antllnflatlonary  action.  Not 
only  Isr^  he  coacerned  lest  such  action  deflate 
the  economy,  but  he  obviously  hesitates  to 
take  drastic  steps  (such  as  a  tax  increase) 
before  the  November  election. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  White  House  is 
comforting  itself  with  the  belief  that  certain 
"built-in"  deflationary  forces  are  at  work. 
Among  these  Is  the  steady  rise  in  the  inter- 
est rate,  which  makes  itself  felt  in  lessened 
borrowing  and  decreased  economic  expansion. 
For  example,  new  housing  starts,  considered 
one  of  the  prime  indications  of  how  an  econ- 
omy Is  faring  are  down  aome  11  percent  ao 
far  in  1948  as  compared  with  last  year.  Such 
a  drop  is  a  brake  against  a  higher  inflation 
rate. 


Reports  from  Washington  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  imends  to  let  bank 
credit — already  tighter  l4\an  at  any  time  since 
the  1920's — grow  still  tighter.  This  will  be 
felt  at  a  thousand  different  points,  but  per- 
haps most  importantly  it  a  decrease  in  indus- 
trial expansion. 

Yet  none  of  this — either  the  "built-in"  fac- 
tors, the  action  of  the  federal  Reserve  Bank 
or  the  appeal  for  restraltit  and  observance  of 
guldeposts — has  stopped  this  year's  Increase 
in  inflationary  pressures.  We  think  that  the 
White  House  is  playing  with  dangerous  fire 
in  refusing  to  take  early  and  positive  steps 
to  combat  these  pressures.  Since  early  spring 
we  have  been  calling  fftr  bold  and  concrete 
measiu-es.  Each  passing  month  has  made 
their  need  more  obvious.  We  hope  that  the 
President  can  be  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
American  pocketbook,  n©t  the  November  elec- 
tion, which  is  importaniL 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  PROPOSES 
COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC  MAN- 
AGEMENT TO  WEIGH  "SYSTEMS 
APPROACH'  TO  GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  i»ore  than  40  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  with  10 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  sponsoring  a 
bin  which  looks  toward  new  develop- 
ments in  the  area  of  public  management 
and  problem  solving.  Even  today.  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  aie  wrestling 
with  problems  whicli  approach  the  limit 
of  our  ability  to  provifle  satisfactory  and 
economically  feasible  solutions. 

No  longer  is  It  adequate  to  provide 
piecemeal  programs  as  ammunition 
against  problems  of  nationwide  scope. 
In  the  water  pollution  Held,  for  example, 
we  cannot  plan  our  assault  on  the  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  ^  data  showing  how 
much  money  or  facUiUes  will  be  required 
to  clean  up  the  effluent  of  one  or  a  few 
cities  bordering  a  lake  or  river.  In  order 
to  plan  workable  and  ♦conomlcally  feasi- 
ble solutions,  we  must  be  able  to  digest 
data  on  the  Interacticn  of  a  myriad  of 
factors.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  complete 
statistics  on  the  contamination  level  of 
one  or  two  of  the  huge  lakes  is  not 
enough.  To  plan  for  cleaning  up  these 
waterways  we  need  this  data  for  all  the 
lakes,  SIS  well  as  data  on  their  flow,  and 
their  biological  abilitj  to  cleanse  them- 
selves of  pollutants. 

The  kind  of  data  and  planning  I  am 
speaking  of,  while  it  is  today  employed 
by  the  Department  ot  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spax;e  Admin- 
istration, and  a  feMT  other  executive 
bodies,  is  not  presently  applied  to  even 
a  fraction  of  the  public  management 
problems  which  require  such  compre- 
hensive approach. 

The  bill  I  am  propcsing  establishes  a 
National  Commission  on  Public  Manage- 
ment, whose  task  it  will  be  to  study  the 
scope  of  Oovemment  activity,  with  an 
eye  toward  applying  the  "systems"  ap- 


proach, now  used  extensively  by  private 
Industry,  to  problems  like  pollution 
crime,  traffic  management,  education, 
and  other  areas  of  Federal  activity  in 
need  of  such  comprehensive  analysis. 

In  my  view,  there  are  other  areas 
where  the  Commission  should  concern 
itself  along  with  its  primary  task  of  up- 
dating public  management  to  the  needs 
of  public  problems.  One  added  area  Is 
the  streamlining  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. Today,  the  number  of  people 
employed  by  our  Government  is  growing 
as  fast  as  the  National  budget.  While 
the  problems  we  deal  with  grow  larger 
every  year,  and  more  money  Ls  often  re- 
quired to  expand  our  efforts  to  meet  this 
need,  I  think  that  a  carefully  analyzed 
public  management  approach  could  point 
out  the  most  urgently  needed  directions 
of  this  expansion,  thereby  keeping  non- 
essential personnel  and  expenditures  to 
a  minimum.  Thus,  the  Commission 
should  be  looking  toward  Government 
efficiency  through  Its  study  of  new 
methods  of  problem  solving. 

This  is  not  quite  the  same  task  that 
Hoover  Commissions  of  a  decade  ago  per- 
formed. It  is  not  so  much  the  cutting 
away  of  waste  in  present  methods  as  it  is 
the  planning  away  of  waste  in  future  ap- 
proaches to  Federal  programs. 

A  bill  I  Introduced  last  fall,  H.R.  11372, 
provides  for  a  Commission  on  the  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Executive — having  as 
its  key  role,  the  elimination  of  duplica- 
tion and  waste  in  present  Government 
operations.  Perhaps,  if  the  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management  does 
Its  homework  in  systems  planning,  the 
work  of  a  "watchdog"  body  reviewing 
efficiency  problems  in  current  programs 
will  be  greatly  simplified. 

A  further  task  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Public  Management  should  be 
to  caution  against  allowing  automated 
planning  and  programing  to  force  un- 
wanted uniformity  on  our  society.  As 
applications  of  the  "systems"  approach 
and  of  expanded  lise  of  electronic  data 
processing  by  Government  are  studied. 
some  thought  must  be  given  to  the  role  of 
the  individual  in  America. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  I  was 
faced  with  an  aspect  of  this  problem  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Our  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  Budget  Bureau's  pro- 
posal to  place  in  one  central  computer 
bank,  infoi'mation  about  individual  citi- 
zens which  is  now  kept  separately  by  the 
several  Federal  agencies.  The  danger 
inherent  in  such  a  proposal  is  apparent 
when  there  is  no  guarantee  that  safe- 
guards could  be  provided  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  no  proliferation  or  non- 
essential disclosure  of  information. 

Since  we  have  the  foresight  to  plan 
for  the  dawning  "Of  systems  public  man- 
agement in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
planners — that  is,  the  Commission- 
should  take  into  account  the  effects  a 
wholesale  application  of  broad-scale 
planning  and  programing  can  have  on 
our  society,  and  it  should  protect  the  in- 
terests of  individuality  wherever  these 
interests  seriously  conflict  with  applica- 
tions of  these  methods. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  a 
necessary  one.  Just  as  our  Nation  has 
undergone  an  industrial  revolution  since 
its  founding,  our  Government  is  current- 
ly experiencing  a  revolutionary  expan- 
sion and  transformation  m  the  wake  of 
new  and  bigger  problems  and  new  tech- 
nology. In  order  to  best  utilize  the  tools 
private  industry  is  providing  in  the  prob- 
lem-management field,  and  to  properly 
direct  the  use  of  these  tools,  a  planning 
body  such  as  I  have  pi'oposed  is  needed. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SPONSORS 
EQUIPMENT  AID  TO  POLICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  assist  our  local  police  depart- 
ments to  wage  more  effectively  the  strug- 
gle against  urban  crime. 

The  proposal  I  am  submitting,  which 
has  been  sponsored  by  Senator  Javits,  of 
New  York,  increases  the  availability  of 
modern  cinme-fighting  equipment  in  two 
ways.  First,  my  bill  amends  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965  by 
authorizing  grants  to  local  police  depart- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  up-to-date 
communications  and  data  handling 
equipment.  Secondly,  it  provides  an  ad- 
ditional 810,000.000  a  year  to  make  suf- 
ficient funds  available  for  these  grants. 

Tlie  availability  of  such  equipment  to 
departments  which  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  it  within  city  budget  allot- 
ments, will  have  a  twofold  benefit.  First, 
modem  data  handling  equipment  will 
free  for  outside  duty  police  officers  who 
are  presently  tied  up  doing  papenn'ork 
and  filing  within  department  offices. 
Second,  the  equipping  of  patrolmen  with 
instantaneous  transistx)r  communication 
will  enhance  their  effectiveness  by  in- 
creasing the  ability  of  police  to  respond 
quickly  to  incidents  encountered  by  foot 
patrols. 

At  a  time  when  police  are  striving  to 
give  full  respect  to  the  rights  gf  indi- 
vidual suspects,  it  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  for  them  to  have  up-to-date 
means  of  controlling  and  preventincr  the 
violence  which  increasingly  mars  life  In 
our  Nation's  cities. 

My  sponsorship  of  this  bill  is  part  of 
Uie  "crime  package"  I  have  introduced 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Earlier  bills  have  provided  for 
compensation  to  crime  victims,  civil 
rights  law  enforcement,  penalties  for  ob- 
structing criminal  investigations,  and  a 
commission  to  study  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law. 

As  crime  Increases  in  frequency  and 
degree  of  violence,  criminal  technology 
available  to  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime  must  not  be  allowed  to  lag 
for  budgetary  reasons.  The  lives  and 
peace  of  many  Americans  depend  upon 


eflfective,  responsive,  and  well-equipped 
police  forces. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  see  fit  to  enact  promptly  this 
amendment  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act.  With  respect  to  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  one  of  the 
factors  which  prompted  me  to  sponsor 
this  bill.  In  its  April  report  to  Congijess 
and  the  President,  the  Offlice  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  said  it  was  hesi- 
tant to  accord  priority  to  applications  for 
these  equipment  grants  because  they  do 
not  fit  the  definition  of  training  or 
demonstration  programs  authorized  by 
the  act.  The  adoption  of  my  bill  will 
make  clear  the  intent  of  the  act  to 
authorize  these  grants.  ( 


MR5.  ADELE  ROEGNER  DONDERO 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMFiEtD] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  sorrow  that  I  announce  the  pass- 
ing of  the  wife  of  one  of  our  former  c»l- 
leagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Adele  Roegner  Dondero,  who  was 
79  at  the  time  of  her  death,  managed  to 
remain  out  of  the  political  llmellfht 
during  the  12  terms  her  husband,  the 
Honorable  George  A.  Dondero,  served  in 
the  House. 

But  her  interest  in  politics  and  her 
home  commimity  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
was  avid. 

Mrs.  Dondero  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers in  Oakland  County  and  she  apw 
the  growth  of  the  auto  industry  in  the 
Detroit  area  as  stenographer  to  Hemry 
Ford  prior  to  her  marriage  in  1913. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  expressing  our  sympathy  to  her 
husband  and  our  former  colleague,  and 
to  Mrs.  Dondero 's  family,  In  this  time  of 
sadness. 


THE   FEDERAL  PACKAGING   AND 
LABELING  ACT 

Mr.  UEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
interest  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  is  con- 
tinuing its  hearings  on  S.  985,  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee on  August  2  to  express  concern  over 
the  higher  food  and  grocery  prices  that 
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would  result  from  enactment  of  this  bill, 
I  suggested  that  if  anywhere  near  half 
the  effort  which  Government  officials 
and  other  supporters  of  S.  985  are  ex- 
pending on  behalf  of  more  legislation 
were  spent  instead  on  improving  Gov- 
ernment's educational  efforts  to  make 
smart  shoppers  out  of  today's  buyers, 
they  could  truly  be  doing  a  job  to  benefit 
the  Nations  consumers.  For  in  educa- 
tion— not  legislation — hes  the  answer  to 
eliminate  consumer  confusion  in  the 
marketplace. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  an  an- 
nouncement this  week  by  the  newly 
elected  president  of  Consumer  Education 
Council,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  that  the  pres- 
ident of  this  consumer  organization  com- 
pletely agrees  with  my  position. 

The  president  of  Consumer  Education 
Council,  Inc.,  is  Arltiur  Milton,  a  finan- 
cial authority  and  author,  who,  inciden- 
tally wrote  an  extremely  interesting  and 
informaUve  book  titled  "How  to  Get  A 
Dollar's  "Value  For  A  Dollar  Spent,"  de- 
signed to  show  the  consumer  how  to 
make  whatever  money  one  has  do  the 
most  work. 

In  his  recent  inaugural  statement  as 
president  of  Consumer  Education  Coim-  * 
cil.  Inc.,  Mr.  Milton  had  what  I  consider 
to  be  some  excellent  advice  which  I  feel 
might  be  shared  to  advantage  with  all 
who  are  concerned  with  consumer  mat- 
ters. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  j 
the  following  portion  of  Mr.  Milton's  / 
statement  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

[Press  Information  Trom:  Consumer  Educa- 
tion Council  Inc.,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y.] 

Within  ^he  next  ten  years  our  nation's 
population  f.-XW  exceed  225  mUllon,  and 
within  Ave  years,  more  than  50';  of  our  pop- 
ulation win  be  under  25  years  of  age.  Schools 
must  develop  consumer  education  courses 
since  young  people  win  be  responsible  for  the 
major  share  of  purchases. 

If  through  consumer  education  we  will 
each  save  only  one  doEar  weekly,  the  savings 
by  1975  win  total  some  $12  biU'lon  annually. 
This  figure  can  easily  be  Increased  tenfold. 
Some  excellent  consumer  protection  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  In  recent  years,  but 
the  public  knows  Utttle  about  these  laws. 
Additional  legislation  at  this  tflne  will  only 
tend  to  confuse  and  confound  the  consumer. 
I  am  calling  upon  thaAdvertislng  Council  to 
cooi>erate  with  the  GEO  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  voluminous  amount  of  consumer 
information  now  available.  As  a  matt«r  of 
fact,  ne%-er  In  our  nation's  history  has  there 
been  so  much  data  available. 

An  uninformed  conaumer  negates  all  of  the 
legislation  deveIof>ed  for  his  protection.  At 
a  cost  of  $1  billion  annually,  there  are  some 
65.000  full-time  worlc»s  employed  in  33  fed- 
eral government  departments  or  agencies  en- 
gaged in  consumer  protection  duties  via  118 
dlflerent  activities  doslgned  to  protect  the 
consumer  or  advancing  consumer  Interest. 
There  are  134  programs  which  are  directly  or 
indirectly  aimed  at  protecting  or  helping  the 
consumer.  These  programs  are  separate  and 
apart  from  the  $34  mllUon  spent  annually 
by  state,  county  and  city  programs. 

It  stands  to  reason  ttoat  an  aw&re  and  edu- 
cated consumer  wUl  Ibe  a  better  protected 
consumer  without  the  enactment  of  more  and 
more  legislation  at  this  time.  AddlUonal  leg- 
islation will  add  more  employees  to  the  fed- 
eral payroll  and  in  the  final  analysis  increase 
taxes  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  who  is 
desperately  tr>-lng  to  keep  up  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 
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THE  PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  CON- 
SOLIDATION FOR  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAW80N.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   IMr.  Pindlkt]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There,"wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  9INDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
support  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  12th  Cabinet  posl- 
tlMi  in  the  executive  branch,  however. 
some  corrective  amendments  may  be 
necessary. 

Control  and  coordination  of  transpor- 
tation and  formulation  of  an  adequate 
national  transportation  policy  Is  clearly 
a  fimctlon  and  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  The  basis  of  this 
grant  of  power  Is  article  I,  sectloa^  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  which  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States. 

Transportation  is  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economic  effort. 
Approximately  20  percent  of  the  gross 
t  national  product  is  related  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  outlasrs  for  transportation. 
The  number  of  motor  vehicles  has  in- 
creased 60  million  in  20  years,  and  there 
have  been  corresponding  increases  In 
private  and  commercial  aircraft.  An- 
nually, transportation  consimies  approx- 
imately 70  percent  of  all  rubber  prod- 
ucts; 52  percent  of  petroleum;  53  percent 
of  lead;  29  percent  of  steel;  22  percent  of 
aluminum;  28  percent  of  cement;  and  19 
percent  of  copper.  Nationally,  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  civilian  employment  Is 
In  some  phase  of  transportation. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  bring 
together  In  one  Department  major  trans- 
portation agencies  but  avoids  rigid  con- 
solidation. The  organizational  identity 
of  the  major  transportation  modes  is  as- 
sured, emphasis  is  given  to  continuity  of 
operations,  the  transportation  regulatory 
agencies  remain  independent,  car  service 
functions  stay  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Department  of 
.  Defense's  transportation  resources  are 
excluded  from  the  new  Department,  spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  safety  functions 
and  the  development  of  techniques  and 
measure  for  accident  prevention,  orga- 
nizational arrangements  are  made  to 
preserve  the  air  accident  investigation. 
and  existing  procedural  rights  and  priv- 
ileges are  safeguarded. 

I  believe  creation  of  this  Department 
will  be  helpful.  The  Department  will 
handle  promotional  areas  of  transporta- 
tion, but  regulatory  fiuctions  will  be  left 
with  the  Independent  commissions. 

The  consolidation  of  various  agencies 
In  this  Department  should  make  possible 
greater  operating  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness as  well  as  better  administration 
of  the  regulatory  agencies.  Expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  hopefully  can  be  man- 
aced  with  greater  kioowledge  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  to  develop  national  transportation 
policies  and  ncpffraois:  promote  and  un- 


dertake development,  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  technological,  statistical, 
economic  and  other  information  relevant 
to  domestic  and  International  transpor- 
tation; and  promote  and  undertake  re- 
search and  development  in  and  among 
all  modes  of  transportation  and  types  of 
transfwrtation  services  and  facilities. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation  was  recommended  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  his  last  budget 
message  in  1961;  has  been  supported  by 
numerous  Republican  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives and  is  endorsed  by  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee.  The 
Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  on 
Transportation  recommended  creation  of 
such  a  department  in  1946. 


nrpffraois: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  TO  MEET  PROB- 
LEM OF  AIRCRAFT  NOISE  AND  AIR 
POLLUTION  CAUSED  BY  JET- 
POWERED  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  CMr.  Reid]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  two  bills  to  meet 
the  clear  and  growing  problem  of  air- 
craft noise  and  air  pollution  caused  by 
Jet-powered  aircraft. 

Specifically,  one  of  my  bills  states  that 
it  is  the  finding  of  the  Congress  that^ 

The  impact  of  alrcmft  generated  noise 
upon  millions  of  personi  beneath  or  near  the 
flight  paths  of  such  aircraft  interrupts  and 
disturbs  the  peace  and  quietude  of  home- 
life,  Interferes  with  public  assemblies,  and, 
In  general  seriously  disrupts  the  community 
life. 

Further,  it  states  that — 

The  extensive  operation  of  Jet-powered  air- 
craft Is  contributing  to  the  pollution  of  the 
air,  thereby  creating  a  tazard  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  publi«. 

To  meet  these  problems,  one  bill  em- 
powers the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  consistent  with  the 
primacy  of  air  safety,  "to  prescribe  and 
amend  standards  for  the  measurement 
of  aircraft  noise  and  to  prescribe  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  find  necessary  f©r  the  control  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise,  including 
the  application  of  sudi  standards,  rules. 
tmd  regulations  in  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, modification,  susi>ension,  or  revo- 
cation of  any  certificate  authorized  by 
this  title." 

In  addition,  the  second  bill  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  reimburse  domestic 
air  carriers  and  the  owners  and  operators 
Of  any  airport  for  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  modifying  their  equipment  to 
comply  with  such  regulations,  and  to  re- 
imburse States  or  mitnlclpalltles  for  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring 
necessary  land  and  making  other  adjust- 
ments to  comply  with  such  regulations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  swift  action  will  be 
taken  on  these  measures.  As  Members 
will  recall,  with  regafd  to  the  bill  giv- 


ing authority  to  the  Admmistrator  to 
prescribe  and  amend  standards  for  the 
measurement  and  control  of  aircraft 
noise,  Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  the  FAA 
Administrator,  has  already  indicated 
that  this  authority  "is  needed  to  assist  us 
in  alleviating  a  most  serious  problem." 


ANOTHER  "PAY  CUT"  FOR  NORTH 
DAKOTA  FARMERS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
.  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  North  Dakota  farmers,  who  pro- 
duce about  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
barley,  could  be  taking  another  "pay  cut" 
according  to  a  little-publicized  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
recently  announced  the  increase  in  wheat 
acreage  allotments  for  next  year. 

This  year  barley  growers  will  receive 
20  cents  a  bushel  as  a  price-support  pay- 
ment on  their  production  if  they  com- 
plied ■with  the  feed  grain  program. 
About  98  million  bushels  will  be  produced 
in  North  Dakota  in  1966. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
creed that  next  year  barley  will  be  treated 
like  oats  and  flax — there  will  be  no  limit 
on  production — there  will  be  no  support 
payment  of  20  cents  a  bushel— and  the 
new  price  support,  which  averaged  about 
70  cents  a  bushel  in  North  Dakota  last 
year,  is  yet  to  be  announced  by  the  De- 
partment for  next  year. 

On  July  8  I  warned  that  the  Secretary 
might  take  this  course  to  reduce  prices 
and  increase  surpluses. 

Unlimited  barley  production,  with  no 
payment  to  the  producer,  could  easily  re- 
sult in  a  glutted  market  and  more  de- 
pressed prices  for  this  commodity  just  as 
could  be  the  situation  for  wheat. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  other  farm 
belt  Congressmen  urgmg  Freeman  to 
modify  this  arbitrary  decision  in  hope  of 
providing  a  more  equitable  loan  price  for 
barley  so  that  the  farmers  can  recover 
their  increasing  costs  of  production. 


THE   CLARENCE   BROWN   DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Honorable  Michael  Kirwan  and  I  In- 
troduced identical  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  Buck  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  Buck  Creek  near  Springfield,  Clark 
County.  Ohio,  as  the  "Clarence  J.  Brown 
Dam  and  Reservoir",  after  the  late  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown,  who  passed  away  August 
23.  1965.  a  year  ago  Tuesday. 
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It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
join  Mike  Kirwan  in  this  effort.  The 
late  Clarence  J.  Brown  was  a  distin- 
guished statesman  who  had  a  long  career 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  not  only  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  but  in  his  home  State 
as  well.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  with  this  grand  gentleman 
and  had  a  great  respect  for  him  as  a 
leader  in  his  party,  in  Congress,  and  as  a 
person. 

The  late  Clarence  J.  Brown  had  the 
wit  and  the  perception  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate controversy  and  differences  of 
opinion  as  the  natural  operation  of  poli- 
tics. He  never  sought  to  water  down  his 
ovm  views  or  principles  to  ward  off  criti- 
cism or  buy  a  short-term  peace.  He 
foupht  fairly  and  well  and  won  friends 
by  the  legion  because  of  his  loyalty,  in- 
tegrity,  and   high   standards. 

Clarence  Brown's  contributions  to  our 
American  politics  and  national  thinking 
were  significant  for  more  than  half  a 
centur>-.  What  he  achieved  has  and  will 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  our  Nation  and 
our  people. 

Our  country  needs  men  like  our  late 
beloved  friend,  Clarence  J.  Brown.  We 
need  the  openly  alined  and  frankly 
committed  men.  We  need  men  like  the 
late  Ohio  statesman  if  our  pubUc  life  is 
to  retain  its  vitality,  to  keep  open  the 
streams  of  dialog  and  controversy  from 
which  a  synthesis  of  the  best  for 
the  good  of  all  of  us  is  to  remain  clear 
and  open.  He  was  this  type  of  man.  He 
was  by  no  means  just  a  loyal  follower. 
For  some  generations  and  many  con- 
gressional sessions  he  was  an  acknowl- 
edged leader,  a  maker  of  policy  and  a 
national  force.  He  eimobled  the  career 
he  choose.  He  never  deviated  In  what 
he  believed  correct  and  with  the  most 
promise  for  the  most  good  for  the  most 
people. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  nam- 
ing of  this  dam  and  reservoir  after  the 
lat«  Clarence  J.  Brown  is  eminently 
fitting  and  properly  symbolic  of  the  man 
him.self  for  it  is  a  beneficial  structure 
that  serves  mankind,  stanchly  and  with 
formidable  strength. 

We  honor  ourselves  in  honoring  the 
late  Clarence  J.  Brown  for  he  was  one 
to  whom  any  Member  could  point  with 
pride  as  an  example  of  how  much  good 
a  congressional  career  can  accomplish. 
not  just  for  his  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, but  for  a  mighty  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
Mr  Speaker. 


APPRECIATING  OLD  FRIENDS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  movement  to  admit  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations  well  underway  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  especially  timely 
to  briefly  review  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 


owed  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  how  we  repaid  that  debt  In  1948. 

A  longtime  student  of  Far  Eastern 
affairs,  former  Congressman  Walter 
Judd  pointed  out  that  China  could  have 
had  peace  with  Jai>an  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  saved  his  people  most  of  the  suf- 
fering and  the  economic  dislocations  and 
the  Communists  and  the  war.  This  ex- 
cerpt from  his  remarks  which  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  19, 
1948,  is  pertinent: 

We  Americ'jns  ought  never  vo  forget  this 
one  fact,  which  outweighs  every  other  con- 
sideration— namely  that  when  our  fleet  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  Japan  had 
carried  out  in  6  months  the  single  greatest 
conquest  In  the  history  of  warfare,  only  one 
thing  prevented  her  from  completing  and 
organizing  her  new  empire,  and  turning  all 
her  efforts  against  us.  It  was  this  .  .  „  old. 
so-called  backward,  corrupt.  imdemocraUc, 
Ineflaclent  China  that  refused  to  yield. 
Chiang  could  have  had  peace  on  very  gen- 
erous temis  and  saved  his  people  most  of  the 
suffering  and  the  economic  dislocations  and 
the  Communists  and  the  war.  Insteia,  he 
chose  to  buy  for  us  the  precious  morithe  and 
years  in  which  we  could  rebuild  our  fleeft  and 
capture  the  islands,  one  by  one,  and  build 
the  atomic  bomb  and  ultimately  bring  our 
su[>erior  air  power  and  the  bombs  to  bear 
upon  Japan  and  give  her  the  final  blow. 
That  is  a  fact  that  takes  precedence  over 
every  other  in  the  picture. 

Will  the  United  States  repay  in  part 
this  debt  by  opposing  as  strenuously  as 
possible  the  Eidmission  of  Nationalist 
China's  mortal  enemy,  the  brutal  Red 
Chinese  regime,  to  the  United  Naitlons 
this  year?  This,  of  course,  remains  to 
be  seen.  History  has,  however,  recorded 
one  chapter  in  United  States-China-rela- 
tlons  which  makes  honorable  treatment 
of  our  wartime  friend  today  a  t^usand 
times  more  Imperative — the  downfall  of 
China  in  1949. 

Much  has  been  written  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  on  the  part  p.ayed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  abanctpnment 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  late  1940'5. 
The  views  of  one  famous  Democrat  are 
especially  valuable  as  to  their  objectivity 
as  his  criticisms  were  directs!  at  his  own 
party. 

I  request  that  the  speech  on  the  down- 
fall of  China  made  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  on  January  30,  1949,  given  by 
him  as  a  Member  of  Congress  at  Selem, 
Mass..  be  Inserted  In  the  Recoro  at  this 
point. 

Over  these  past  few  days  we  have  learned 
the  extent  of  the  disaeters  befalllii|f  China 
and  the  United  States.  Cmr  relationship  with 
China  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  VTar 
has  been  a  tragic  one,  and  It  is  of  the  utmost 
Unportance  that  we  search  out  and  spot- 
light those  who  must  bear  the  respoiuflblllty 
for  our  present  predicament. 

When  we  look  at  the  ease  with  wbleh  the 
Communists  have  overthrown  the  National 
Government  of  Chiag  Kai-shek.,  it  comes  as 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  remember  that  on 
November  22,  1941,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Oordell  Hull,  handed  Ambassador  Namuru 
an  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that :  (1>  Goveru- 
ment  of  Japan  will  withdraw  all  military, 
naval,  air,  and  police  forces  from  China  and 
Indochina;  (2)  the  United  States  and  Japan 
will  not  support  militarily,  poUtlcaUy,  eco- 
nomically, any  government  or  r^lme  in 
China  other  than  the  National  Oovemment 
of  the  Republic  ot  China. 
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It  was  clearly  enunciated  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  CThlna  and  the  stablUty  of  the 
National  Government  was  the  fundamental 
object  of  our  far  eaetem  policy. 

That  this  and  cither  statementa  of  our 
policies  in  the  Par  East  led  directly  to  the 
aUack  on  Pearl  HaiHaor  is  well  known.  And 
It  might  be  said  that  we  almost  knowingly 
entered  Into  combat  with  Japan  to  preserve 
the  Independence  ot  China  and  the  countrtea 
to  the  south  of  It.  Contrast  this  policy  which 
reached  Its  height  tn  1943  when  the  United 
States  and  Britain  tigreed  at  Cairo  to  liberate 
China  and  return  to  that  country  at  the  end 
of  the  war  Manchuria  and  all  Japanese-held 
areas,  to  the  confuaed  and  vacillating  policy 
which  we  have  followed  since  that  day. 

in  1944  Gen.  "Vtnegar  Joe"  Stllwell  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  arm  1,000.000  Chinese  Com- 
munists who  had  been  carefully  building 
their  resources  in  preparation  for  a  post-war 
seizure  of  power,  and  wrlth  them  to  capture 
Shanghai  and  clear  the  Yangtze.  This  plan 
was  supported  by  some  State  Depiartment 
officials,  Including  Ambafisador  Clarence 
Gauss.  Chiang  Kai.Ehek  refused  to  cooperate 
with  this  plan,  which  would  have  presented 
the  Chinese  Commcnlsts  with  an  easy  coup. 
Chiang  requested  that  StUweU  be  recalled, 
which  caused  such  bitter  comment  in  this 
country:  and  Qausa  resigned.  From  this  date 
on  our  relations  with  the  NaUonal  Govern- 
ment  declined. 

At  the  Yalta  Cocference  in  1945,  a  sick 
Roosevelt,  with  the  advice  of  General  Mar- 
shall and  other  Ctiiefs  of  Staff,  gave  the 
Kurlle  Islands  as  well  as  the  control  of 
various  strategic  Chinese  ports,  such  as  Port 
Arthur  and  Darten.  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

AccoiSLng  to  former  Ambassador  Bullitt. 
la  Life  iq^gazlne  In  1948.  "Whatever  share  of 
the  responsibility  was  Roosevelt's  and  what- 
ever sliare  was  Marshall's  the  vital  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Independent  In- 
tegrity of  China  was  sacrificed,  and  the 
foundation  was  laW  for  the  present  tragic 
situation  In  the  Far  East." 

When  the  armlet  of  Soviet  Russia  with- 
drew from  Manchuria  they  left  Chinese 
Communists  In  costrol  of  this  area  and  In 
possession  of  great  masses  of  Japanese  war 
material. 

During  this  period  began  the  great  split 
In  the  minds  of  our  diplomats  over  whether 
to  stipport  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  or  force  Chlacg  E:al-shek  as  the  price 
of  our  assistance  to  bring  Chinese  Commu- 
nists Into  his  government  to  form  a 
coalition. 

When  Ambassador  Patrick  Hurley  resigned 
In  1S45  he  stated,  "Professional  diplomats 
continuously  advlted  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists that  my  efforts  In  preventing  the  col- 
lapse of  the  naticinal  government  did  not 
represent  the  poUey  of  the  United  States. 
The  chief  opposition  to  the  accomplishment 
of  our  nUssion  came  from  American  career 
diplomats,  the  embassy  at  Chungking,  and 
the  Chinese  Par  Eastern  divisions  of  the  State 
Department." 

With  the  troubled  situation  in  China  be- 
ginning to  loom  large  In  the  United  States. 
Qeneral  Marshall  was  sent  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman  as  special  emissary  to 
China  to  effect  a  compromise  and  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  government. 

In  Ambassador  Bullitt's  article  In  Life,  he 
states,  and  I  quote:  "In  early  suiaimer  of 
1946  In  order  to  torce  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
take  Communists  Into  the  Chinese  Oovem- 
ment, General  MaiBhall  had  the  Department 
of  State  refuse  to  give  licenses  for  export  of 
ammunition  to  China.  Thus  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1946  to  Pabruary  1948  not  a  single 
shell  or  a  single  oartrldge  was  delivered  to 
China  for  use  in  its  American  armament. 
And  in  the  aviation  field  Marshall  likewise 
blundered,  and  as  a  result  of  his  breaking 
the  American  Govtrnment's  contract  to  de- 
liver to  China  planes  to  maintain  eight  and 
one-third  air  groups,  for  3  years  no  combat 
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or  twmblng  pUaes  were  deUvered  to  China — 
from  September  1946  to  Uarcb  1948.  Ab 
ICanh&ll  blmseU  coiLfeased  In  February  1946 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
thla  "waa  In  effect  an  embargo  on  military 
•uppUes." 

In  1948  -Te  appropriated  •468.000,000  for 
Cblna,  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  were  send- 
ing to  Europe,  and  out  of  this  $468,000,000 
only  1136,000,000  was  for  military  purposes. 
Tb'e  end  waa  drawing  near;  the  assistance 
was  too  little  and  too  late;  and  tha^atlon- 
allst  government  was  engaged  InjK  death 
struggle  with  the  on-rusblng /"CBmrnunlst 
armies.  -H^ 

On  November  20,  1948,  formeA^,Senator  D. 
Worth  Clark,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  China  by  the  Senate  Cotnmlttee 
on  Appropriations,  In  his  report  to  that  com- 
mittee said.  "Piecemeal  aid  will  no  longer 
save  falling  China  from  communism.  It  Is 
now  an  all-out  program  or  none,  a  fish  or 
cut  bait  proposition." 

Clark  said  this  conclusion  was  confirmed 
by  Ambassador  J.  Lelghton  Stuart  and  top 
American  Army  officers  in  China. 

On  November  26,  1948,  3  years  too  late, 
the  New  York  Times  said:  "Secretary  of 
State  George  Alarshall  said  today  the  United 
States  Oovernment  was  consldo-lng  what 
asslstancs  It  could  properly  give  to  the 
Chinese  Ooivemment  In  the  present  critical 
situation." 

On  December  31,  a  Times  headline  was: 
"BOA  Administrator  Hoffman,  after  seeing 
Truman,  discloses  freezing  of  970.000,000 
program  In  China  In  view  of  uncertain  war 
situation." 

The  Indifference,  if  not  the  contempt,  with 
which  the  State  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent treated  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the 
nationalist  go^'ernment,  who  was  then  fight- 
ing for  a  free  China — ^liCadame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek — was  tbe  final  chapter  In  this  tragic 
story. 

Our  policy  in  China  has  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind. The  continued  Insistence  that  aid 
would  not  be  forthcoming  unless  a  coalition 
government  with  the  Communists  was 
formed,  was  a  crippling  blow  to  the  national 
government.  So  concerned  were  our  diplo- 
mats and  their  advisers,  the  Lattimoree  and 
the  Fairbanks,  with  the  imperfections  of  the 
diplomatic  system  In  China  after  ao  years 
of  war.  and  the  tales  of  corruption  In  high 
places,  that  they  lost  sight  of  our  tremendous 
stake  in  a  non-Comnauntst  China. 

There  were  those  who  claimed,  and  still 
claim,  that  Chinese  commimlsm  was  not 
really  communism  at  all  but  merely  an  ad- 
vanced agrarian  movement  which  did  not 
take  directions  from  Moscow. 

Usten  to  the  words  of  the  Bolton  report: 
"Its  doctrines  follow  those  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin.  Its  leaders  are  Moscow-trained  (of 
85  leading  Chinese  Communist  political 
leaders  listed  in  the  report,  over  a  half 
either  spent  some  Ume  or  studied  in  Mos- 
cow). Its  policies  and  actions.  Its  strategy 
and  tactics  are  Communist.  The  Chinese 
Communists  have  followed  faithfully  every 
Blgaag  of  the  Kremlin's  line  for  a  generation." 
This  U  the  tragic  story  of  China  whose 
freedom  we  once  fought  to  preserve.  What 
our  yoimg  men  had  saved,  our  diplomats  and 
our  President  have  frittered  away 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shrivxr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thla  point  In  the 
Rbcoko  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mf.  Speaker  earlier 
this  year  on  the  House  floor  I  discussed 
several  Important  resarvatlons  concern- 
ing the  proposed  estatfllshment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

There  were  a  number  of  faults  in  the 
administration  proposal  which  required 
Study  and  attention  to  make  it  meaning- 
ful. Some  of  my  personal  doubts  con- 
cerned the  proposed  transfer  of  all  the 
powers  and  function*  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  aviation  accident 
Investigation  function  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  a  failure  to  clarify 
responsibility  for  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program  given  only  a  year  ago 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

As  we  consider  H.R.  15963,  the  bill 
creating  this  new  executive  department, 
many  of  the  faults  which  I  outlined  on 
April  26,  1966,  along  with  some  other 
reservations,  still  remain  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

First,  we  should  ask  if  this  proposal 
will  achieve  Its  declarad  purposes? 
Section  2  of  the  bill  reads  in  part: 
The  Congress  therefore  finds  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
Uon  U  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and 
to  assure  the  coordinated,  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  transportation  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
will  not  be  able  to  profide  "coordinated, 
effective  administration"  of  Federal 
transportation  programs  because  im- 
portant transportation  activities  have 
been  excluded.  The  committee's  report 
emphasized  this  fact  when  it  stated  that: 

Every  major  department  or  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  one  sense  or  another,  is  in- 
terested In  or  Involved  In  transportation 
activities. 

The  legislation  which  we  have  before 
us  deals  directly  and  specifically  with 
only  one  major  transportation  problem- 
public  safety.  Economic  regulatory 
fimctlons  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Maritime  Conmisslon,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commis$ion  are  not  to  be 
a  function  of  the  new  Transportation 
Department. 

Doubt  exists  in  many  quarters  as  to 
whether  a  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation can  accomplish  more  in  the  way 
of  Coordinating  the  various  transporta- 
tion systems  than  can  be  done  under  ex- 
isting machinery. 

Second,  the  broad  pcjwers  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  under  sec- 
tion 7  invade  the  policymaking  author- 
ity of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  compared  the  power  of  tlie 
Secretary  under  this  legislation  with  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  If  the 
powers  are  comparable,  the  Secretary- 
would  have  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  investment  of  Federal  money 
should  be  made  on  behalf  of  one  mode  of 
transportation  or  another. 

The  Congress  alone  was  given  power  to 
regulate  commerce  un<|er  the  Constitu- 
tion—not the  executive  branch.  Would 
Congress  gradually  surrender  this  au- 
thority under  the  proposed  legislation? 
This  Is  a  vital  question  which  must  be 
answered  before  we  create  this  new  De- 
partment. 
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Third,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  trans- 
ferring the  functions  of  the  FederaFAvla- 
tion  Agency  together  with  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
the  new  Secretary  of  Transportation  It 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  aviation  and  public  safety  to  insure 
the  independence  of  these  two  agencies 
-  FAA,  created  as  an  independent  agency 
in  1958,  is  responsible  for  regulation  of 
the  airways  and  various  promotional 
aspects  of  aviation.  At  the  same  time 
the  independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
was  created  and  charged  with  economic 
regulation  of  aviation  and  the  conduct  of 
aviation  accident  investigations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  aviation  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  industries  and  an 
industry  of  most  rapid  change,  wisdom 
would  not  seem  to  indicate  abolishing  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  an  independ- 
ent body.  We  also  should  recognize  the 
advantages  to  the  pubhc  in  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  CAB  Bureau  of 
Safety  from  the  operations  and  functions 
of  FAA. 

Finally.  It  would  appear  that  we  are 
continuing  to  bury  the  growing  problem 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  fleet  by  re- 
fushig  to  accord  independent  status  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 

Our  current  involvement  in  Vietnam 
has  revealed  a  lack  in  merchant  fleets, 
and  emphasized  the  need  for  greater 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  a  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine  in  being  and  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  provide  tonnage  needed  fot 
our  overseas  commerce  and  for  emer- 
gency ocean  transportation.  An  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  is  necessary  to 
fulfill  logistical  support  of  our  worldwide 
commitments.  Especially  evident  in  the 
current  emergency  is  the  lack  of  trained 
ships'  personnel — a  result  of  the  limited 
size  of  our  merchant  fleet. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  existing 
ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
will  reach  the  end  of  their  economic  life 
within  the  next  5  years.  The  ship  re- 
placement program  for  subsidized  Amer- 
ican-flag operators  is  today  about  100 
ships  behind  schedule.  Yet  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  fiscal  1967 
for  new  merchant  ship  construction  is 
30  percent  below  the  previous  year's  ap- 
propriation, and  would  provide  for  the 
construction  of  not  more  than  a  dozen 
new  ships. 

Transfer  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  the  proposed  new  Department  of 
Transportation  provides  no  assurance 
that  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry will  receive  the  much-needed  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  legislation  gives  little  emphasis  to 
maritime  affairs.  We  should  instead  be 
considering  the  estabUshment  of  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration which  could  assure  the  Nation 
of  a  merchant  marine  fleet  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  progressive  econ- 
omy and  our  national  security. 

There  is  no  need  to  act  hastily  on  this 
legislation.  Cooperative  efforts  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  Government  have 
produced  for  the  United  States  the  finest 
transportation  system  In  the  world.  We 
should  not  kill  It  with  an  overdose  of 
bureaucracy.  Coordination  and  effective 
administration  are  necessary;  but  un- 
less considerable  changes  are  made  in 
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this  bill  the  Congress  will  not  be  insuring 
such  objectives. 
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PROJECT  MOHOLE— IS  THEFIE  A 
BETTER  WAY? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.      • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
delete  funds  for  the  Project  Mohole 
should  not  cause  us  to  junk  what  can 
be  a  worthwhile  scientific  program  bene- 
fiting all  mankind. 

There  is  great  scientific  research  value 
in  this  project  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. There  is  an  impressive  amount 
of  worldwide  Interest  among  the  scien- 
tific communities  of  many  nations.  The 
United  States  should  continue  to  study 
all  the  methods  for  exploring  the  core 
of  the  earth  in  order  to  retain  its 
lead  in  opening  up  new  frontiers  of 
knowledge. 

I  urge  a  broad  re\iew  of  the  whole 
program  for  deep  earth  sampling.  Per- 
haps the  pi-esent  Project  Mohole  is  just 
toe  expensive  and  not  feasible.  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  which  is 
sponsoring  this  project,  should  thor- 
oughly review  Mohole  on  a  cost-versus- 
progress  basis  to  see  if  there  is  not  a 
better  alternative  for  accomplishing  the 
same  end. 

Perhaps  drilling  several  holes  in  dif- 
ferent areas  would  be  cheaper  and  more 
feasible  than  putting  all  our  efforts  into 
one  difficult  drilling  effort. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  dry-land 
drilling  would  be  less  expensive  and  bet- 
ter even  though  the  mantle  is  much 
thicker. 

Some  oceanographlc  research  institu- 
tions are  exploring  the  possibility  of  bot- 
tom oriented,  electrically  controlled 
methods  of  drilling  into  the  core.  This 
would  not  require  the  elaborate  floating 
platform  which  costs  so  much  in  the 
Mohole  project. 

In  areas  where  geothermal  steam  is 
only  500  to  1,000  feet  below  the  surface 
perhaps  seismic  studies  would  reveal 
ran  spots  in  the  mantle  of  the  earth. 
These  surface  spots  could  prove  more 
satisfactory  than  drilling  on  the  ocean 
floor. 

Finding  out  what  Is  beneath  the  mantle 
of  the  earth,  and  how  the  resources  of 
mmerals.  food,  and  water  can  be  used 
'or  mankind  is  a  worthwhile  project. 
The  resources  of  energy  beneath  the 
mantle  could  be  harnessed  for  each  na- 
tion on  earth,  no  matter  how  poor  its 
other  sources  of  power.  With  a  few 
^re  steps  in  technology  we  will  be  able 
w  convert  the  sources  of  energy  under 
tne  surface  into  electrical  power. 

This  effort  deserves  our  attention  as 
■nuch  as  our  exploration  of  outer  space 


does.     We    must    not    proceed   bUndly, 
however,  and  waste  our  money. 

The  initial  estimate  for  the  Mohole 
project  was  $17  million;  $55  million  has 
already  been  made  available.  Now,  6 
years  after  the  project  began,  the  esti- 
mates have  risen  to  $130  million.  And 
there  is  some  doubt  that  It  will  end  at 
that  figure. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  efforts 
in  tills  frontier  of  science  should  be  mo- 
tivated by  a  pure  Interest  in  science.  We 
should  concern  ourselves  with  finding 
out  what  factual  information  we  can 
about  the  center  of  the  earth  in  order 
to  improve  our  world.  Our  motive  should 
not  be  simply  for  the  propaganda  value 
of  beating  the  Russians  at  something. 

Since  the  results  of  any  exploration  of 
the  center  of  the  earth  would  ultimately 
benefit  all  the  world  we  ought  to  work 
out  any  joint,  international  programs 
with  other  countries.  This  wav  we  could 
share  scientific  talent,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  the  project.  Perhaps  an  international 
program  could  be  handled  jointly  by 
those  organizations  that  have  alrmdy 
shown  an  interest  in  Mohole.  such  as  the 
International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics. Perhaps  a  joint  concentrated 
effort,  hke  the  recent  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  would  be  feasible. 


A  LAW  IS  ONLY  AS  EFFECnVE  AS 
THE  MEN  WHO  ENFORCE  IT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]  i.'^  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  law  Is 
only  as  effective  as  the  men  who  enforce 
it.  I  believe  that  laws  should  be  enforced 
with  reason  and  fairness  but  that  the 
intent  of  the  lawmakers  should  be  car- 
ried out.  without  fear  or  favor. 

Almost  every  American  is  concerned 
with  the  events  of  recent  years  where 
violence  has  raged  in  city  after  city  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Nation. 

The  summer  of  1966  has  seen  more 
riots  than  in  any  single  year.  More  than 
a  dozen  cities  have  been  struck  by  out- 
bursts of  racial  violence. 

More  riots  are  freely  predicted.  More 
riots  are  feared. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  state  of  circum- 
stances must  be  borne  by  State  and  Na- 
tional officials  who  have  stood  idly  by, 
apologizing,  while  entire  cities  were 
terror-stricken.  Stores  were  pillaged 
while  police  could  only  stand  idly  by. 

We  set  mass  indignation  at  a  single 
demented  killer  in  Austin.  Tex.,  but  did 
we  see  such  indignation  and  a  will  to  do 
something  after  the  deaths  in  Watts? 
No;  we  saw  an  attempt  to  explain  it 
away. 

This  House  has  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Cl\-ll  Rights  Act  of  1966  wlilch 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime  for  anyone  to 
move  in  interstate  commerce  or  use  the 
mails  with  the  intent  to  incite  riot,  com- 
mit an  act  of  violence  or  felony  under 
State  or  Federal  law  or  to  assist  or  en- 
courage commission  of  such  acts. 

Tliis  is  the  antiriot  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  it  is  strictly  enforced. 


We  hear  that  unless  we  pass  this  or 
that  act.  we  are  going  to  see  more  rioting, 
looting,  and  violence.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  is  this  any  way  to  legislate? 

I  am  just  old  fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  we  should  vote  on  the  merits 
or  the  demerits  of  a  particular  proposal. 

1  disagree  with  yon,  and  you  disagree 
with  me.  We  each  have  our  constituency 
to  serve,  and  this  Is  In  the  best  American 
tradition. 

But  I  will  not  be  forced  into  voting  for 
or  against  any  bill  or  amendment  be- 
cause of  a  threat  of  further  violence. 

If  we  are  going  to  see  legislation  passed 
on  fear,  on  the  threat  of  violence,  on 
mobs,  on  looting  and  pillage,  then  I  fear 
for  our  Nation. 

There  is  no  circumstance,  there  is  no 
ill.  there  is  no  burden  that  justifies  what 
we  have  seen  this  summer.  Look  at  the 
record— Cleveland  with  4  killed  and  46 
injured;  New  York  with  1  killed  and  22 
injured:  scores  injured  in  Philadelphia; 

2  killed  in  Chicago  and  60  hijured;  7 
wounded  in  South  Bend;  with  other  acts 
of  violence  in  Des  Moines  and  Omaha. 

None  of  these  riot*  were  as  big  as  that 
in  August  of  1965  when  in  the  Watts  area 
of  Los  Angeles  we  saw  34  killed  and  1.032 
injui-ed. 

It  is  quite  one  thing  to  press  for  change 
in  the  law  of  the  land,  providing  reme- 
dies in  the  court.  But  it  is  another  to 
hear  that,  unless  we  flo  this  or  that,  there 
Is  going  to  be  violence. 

In  South  Vietnam  at  this  very  moment, 
Americans  are  giving  their  Uves  so  that  a 
people  can  have  free  elections  and  make 
their  decisions  without  intimidation  and 
riolence. 

I  believe  that  in  this  Nation  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  leadership  in  this  area  that 
defies  description.  You  carmot  have 
statements  that  it  is  a  wonder  even  worse 
has  not  happened,  or  that  conditions  are 
so  bad  you  can  expect  more  violence. 

There  Is  growing  concern  also  that 
these  riots  seem  to  follow  an  expert 
course.  Known  agitators  have  been  seen 
in  several  cities  where  violence  has  flared. 

We  hear  of  schools  to  Instruct  the 
making  of  Molotov  cocktails.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  an  organization  termed  the 
"Revolutionary  Action  Movement" — 
RAM — is  teaching  tactics  of  terror  and 
sabotage  in  several  big  cities  in  the 
North. 

I  am  pained  to  say  that  these  riots 
have  met  vnth  a  certain  success.  Prom 
television  reports,  we  see  policemen  hav- 
ing to  stand  helplealy  by.  Indecision 
and  indirection  on  the  part  of  oflBcials  of 
these  cities  encourage  the  rioters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  community  or 
city  has  the  police  power  to  put  down 
riots  of  the  size  we  are  talking  about 
here.  But  the  National  Guard  has  that 
power  and  force.  It  was  used  to  quell 
the  \1olence  at  the  University  of  Mlsslsl- 
slppl. 

I  believe  that  this  force  should  be  used, 
and  sternly  used,  to  put  down  rioting  in 
our  major  cities. 

Force  which  can  be  supplied  by  rapidly 
calUng  In  the  National  Guard  can 
quickly  quell  many  of  these  outbursts. 
It  places  the  weight  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment behind  this  effort. 
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I  fear  thut  unless  some  definite  steps 
are  taken  In  this  direction  now,  we  may 
see  even  larger  uprisings  next  year. 
.  When  a  detachment  of  2,000  National 
Guardsmen  went  to  the  aid  of  police- 
men In  Cleveland  in  July,  Uie  riots  ended 
shortly. 

We  too  often  see  politicians  afraid  to 
call  in  the  Quard,  afraid  of  alienating 
f       luriotousmob.    How  absurd? 

Personally,  I  feel  there  should  be  a 
self -triggering  device  to  salvage  the  face 
of  the  weak-hearted  officials  who  do  not 
believe  in  law  and  order  enough  t^  take 
those  means  to  protect  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  innocent  citizens.  A  mob  is  a 
wild  thing.  It  cannot  be  reasoned  with. 
It  must  be  crushed  by  a  superior  force 
that  acts  with  speed  and  efficiency. 

I  read  recently  where  the  chairman  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
CtHnmittee  had  said  that  this  was  the 
'Stehest. country  in  the  world  and  that, 
whether  the  white  press  liked  It  or  not, 
or  whether  the  white  liberals  liked  it  or 
not: 

If  (Megroea)  cannot  enjoy  part  of  that 
dream,  they're  going  to  bum  the  country 
down. 

A  statement  was  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  In  July  in  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  said: 

I  don't  preach  violence.  But  If  the  people 
aren't  getting  what  they  need,  they  should 
go  out  and  take  it. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  20th 
century,  here  in  these  hallowed  Cham- 
bers, a  man  would  have  to  stand  up  and 
plead  for  law  and  order.  I  am  asking 
for  national  leadership  to  halt  this  vio- 
lence, this  pillage,  this  murder,  and  this 
bloodshed. 

This  amendment,  which  I  vigorously 

-    supported,  to  the  civil  rights  bill  may 

not  be  particularly  effective.    But  It  may 

be  that  it  could  well  be  efTective  if  It  Is 

Vigorously  enforced. 

We  ask  not  that  It  be  applied  In  behalf 
of  nor  against  any  race.  It  should  be 
enforced  fairly  against  any  person  or 
organization,  whether  that  be  SNCC,  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  or  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

■^Thile  I  have  seen  many  persons  of 
natfonal  repute  stand  up  to  announce 
that  stem  action  needs  to  be  taken  in 
cases  such  as  the  vicious  murders  of  the 
8  nurses  in  Chicago,  and  the  brutal  de- 
mented slayings  In  Austin,  yet  I  wonder 
why  we  do  not  hear  the  outcry  that  34 
deaths  in  Watts  merited. 

History  records  that  violence  begets 
violence.  At  the  outset  we  saw  these 
mobs  grow  in  intensity  and  violence. 
The  penalty  we  have  had  to  pay  for  that 
folly  is  increased  rioting  each  year.  The 
total  which  this  country  has  had  to  pay 
in  life,  property  damage,  «md  injury  is 
far  too  great. 

I  speak  today  because  I  am  genuinely 
concerned. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  resolve  that 
vlolenoe,  murder,  pillage,  looting,  and 
beatings,  and  the  other  crimes  of  mobs 
and  riots,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 


ARMED  FORCES  TO  ACCEPT  NEXT 
YEAR  40.000  SUBSTANDARD  RE- 
CRUITS AS  PART  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S SO-CALLBD  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner]  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes.  

Mr.  WAQGONNEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  read  with  a  great  concern,  the 
available  reports  of  the  proposal  made  in 
New  York  this  week  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  Armed  Forces  would  accept  next  year 
40,000  substandard  recruits  as  a  part  of 
the  administration's  so-called  war  on 
poverty. 

I  do  not  have  available  to  me  yet  a 
complete  copy  of  his  proposal  so  I  can- 
not, and  do  not  condemn  his  suggestion 
until  I  know  more  of  what,  precisely,  he 
is  talking  about  doing.  But,  unless  he 
has  been  misquoted  or  his  proposal  mis- 
understood, he  is  suggesting  an  alarming 
position  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

According  to  new^aper  accounts  of 
his  speech,  the  Secretary  has  admitted 
that  it  is  not  the  military's  current  or 
even  near-future  needs  for  manpower 
which  has  prompted  bim  to  advance  this 
proposal.  Rather,  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
that,  it  should  be  dooe  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty. 

If  this  Is,  In  fact,  what  he  has  said, 
then  tpe  question  that  first  rises  to  the 
surface  Is:  by  what  stretch  of  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  Imagination  Is  the 
political  war  on  poverty  any  afifair  of 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

The  Secretary  has  been  quoted  also  as 
sajring  that  he  plans  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram from  40,000  men  this  fiscal  year  to 
100.000  starting  next  year.  This  has  the 
earmarks  of  a  typical  Federal  bureau- 
cratic program;  get  the  foot  in  the  door 
this  year  and  doubl*  or  triple  It  next 
year.  The  Secretary,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 1 

I  want  to  emphasize  triat  poverty  In  Amer- 
ica makes  our  Nation  less  secure. 

If  this  Is  an  exact  quotation,  it  is  a  de- 
ceptive, mlsleadtng  half-truth.  We  all 
know  that  abject  poverty  on  a  massive 
scale  such  as  Is  known  In  far  too  many 
parts  of  the  world  produces  a  fertile 
ground  for  socialism  and  communism 
and  violence.  But  to  extend  this  fact 
and  to  Infer  that  the  United  States  Is  In- 
secure because  of  the  nominal  unemploy- 
ment existing  In  thlt  country  Is  a  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdimi  which  should  de- 
ceive no  one. 

The  question  must  come  to  mind:  Is 
this  a  scheme  for  authorizing  and  fi- 
nancing soclal-welfane  legislation  which 
cannot  be  obtained  through  the  Con- 
gress? Is  the  Job  Corps  and  similar 
schemes  now  to  be  operated  under  the 
guise  of  a  defense  program?  Programs 
which  are  vital  to  the  very  security  of 
tills  Nation?  If  this  is  McNamara's 
scheme,  we  are  in  for  a  landslide  of  wel- 
farism that  the  Congress  will  be  totally 
unable  to  control,  fhe  Department  of 
Defense,  with  it's  $60  billion  budget,  will 
be  able  to  disguise  Its  welfare  and  social 


programs  within  the  labyrinth  of  their 
expenditures  and  no  one  will  be  able  to 
determine  what  the  Department  is  do-, 
ing  or  how  much  it  Is  costing.  The  Con- 
gress vrtll  not  be  able  to  oppose  these 
authorizations  and  expenditures  for  we, 
as  indi\1dual  Members,  wlD  not  be  able  to 
vote  against  the  Defense  Department's 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills  in 
order  to  kill  these  programs. 

If  this  is  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  in  mind.  Congress  will  be  stripped  of 
its  legislative  prerogative  of  determining 
what  social -welfare  programs  will  be  au- 
thorized and  fimded. 
The  Secretary  is  reported  to  have  said: 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  quallflcatlon 
standards  for  military  service  should  now  b« 
lowered. 

In  the  same  breath,  he  proposed  tak- 
ing in  100,000  substandard  recruits,  it 
is  completely  beyond  my  comprehension 
as  to  how  today's  standards  can  be  main- 
tained if  100,000  men  below  that  stand- 
ard are  brought  Into  service.  If  the  Sec- 
retary can  do  this,  then  he  should  also 
be  able  to  add  a  quart  of  water  to  a  gal- 
lon of  milk  and  come  up  with  five  quarts 
of  pure  mUk. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
are  young  men  who  can  be  taken  Into  the 
armed  services  who  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  rigid  physical  standards  of  jungle 
combat  in  Vietnam.  A  reasonable  num- 
ber of  these  young  men  who  cannot  meet 
the  top  requirement  could  be  used  In  less 
demanding  positions  here  in  the  States 
and  overseas.  This  is  commonsense  and 
a  proposition  that  I  believe  would  have 
almost  universal  approval.  But  to  turn 
the  armed  services  into  some  kind  of 
depot  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  youth 
of  the  United  States  is  an  appalling  sug- 
gestion for  any  responsible  man  to  make, 
much  less  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  have  served  twice  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  first  during  World  War  n  and 
later,  during  Korea.  I  know  the  pride 
that  our  servicemen  have  In  their  pro- 
fession. I  know  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary it  is  for  there  being  an  esprit  de 
corps  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  standing 
military  force  of  professional  men  and 
women.  If  the  Secretary  is  proposing 
that  the  Armed  Forces  be  turned  Into  a 
glorified  Job  Corps  or  dumping  ground 
for  misfits,  he  is  proposing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  tear  the  Armed  Forces  apart. 

The  Federal  Government  has  its  role 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate 
but  it  is  not  a  role  that  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  is  a  job  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  That 
Is  what  the  Elsenhower  administration 
created  the  Department  to  do.  The  rolp 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  just 
what  Its  name  implies — the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  nothing  more 

Becau.se  I  am  alarmed  over  what  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  proposed  and  be- 
cause I  fear  he  may  have  the  power  to 
undertake  this  scheme  unless  Congress 
stops  him  by  legislative  action.  I  am 
writing  him  today,  posing  the  questions 
I  have  Just  raised  and  asking  him  to 
delineate  what  he  has  proposed,  how  he 
proposes  to  carry  It  out  and.  probabl.v 
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the  most  searching  question  of  all,  why 
be  ^as  made  this  proposal. 

Iwill  make  available  his  reply  when  I 
have  heard  from  him.  In  the  meantime, 
I  urge  that  every  Member  familiarize 
himself  with  the  Secretary's  proposal. 

The  press  has  had  much  to  say  this 
week  about  Mr.  McNamara's  statement. 
I  direct  your  attention  to  an  item  from 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  and 
I  insert  it  here  In  the  Record  : 

Nrw  YoKK,  August  23. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  announced  to- 
day that  the  armed  forces  would  accept  40,- 
000  men  It  would  otherwise  hasft^'rejected 
this  fiscal  year  and  bring  them  up  to  re- 
(julred  health  and  education  standards.  The 
program  will  be  extended  to  100,000  men 
annually  starting  next  year. 

The  Idea,  he  made  clear,  is  to  channel  the 
resources  of  the  Defense  Department  Into  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  armed  forces,  McNa- 
mara said,  not  only  lead  In  producing  the 
most  efficient  weapons,  but  they  are  also  in 
the  forefront  in  developing  educational  tech- 
niques and  philosophy. 

Speaking  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  McNamara  said 
misery  of  one  In  every  six  Americans  Is  as 
much  a  matter  of  national  security  as  up- 
heaval abroad. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  that  poverty  In 
America  makes  our  Nation  less  sectu-e."  he 
said. 

OTSCEB  sms  or  tbxmk 

It  was  the  other  side  of  the  theme, he  had 
advanced  in  his  sp>eech  last  May  In  Mon- 
treal, where  he  argued  that  the  development 
of  impoverished  countries  abroad  was  essen- 
tial to  American  security. 

The  veterans  listened  quietly  and  clapped 
politely  when  he  finished,  saving  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  moment  when  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, Andy  Borg,  told  McNamara 
they  had  passed  a  resolution  "to  take  all 
necessary  steps  for  a  victory  In  Vietnam." 

Outside,  scores  of  policemen  and  barri- 
cades kept  order  In  the  streets,  but  not  to 
protect  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  dem- 
onstrators whose  right  to  dissent  he  cham- 
pioned In  his  statement. 

On  Monday,  Secretary*  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
delivered  to  the  veterans  a  rousing  defense 
of  U.S.  policies  In  Vietnam  and  the  need  to 
fight  foreign  aggressors. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  spoke  of  Viet- 
nam today,  but  In  a  quite  different  vein. 
His  message  was  that  "our  adversaries"  de- 
lude themselves  If  they  suppose  the  Viet- 
nam del>ate  "will  gradually  erode  our  na- 
tional ptirpose." 

LAOTS  "REASONXD  DISSKNT" 

"They  are  confusing  unity  and  uniformity." 
lie  said,  because  they  cannot  tolerate  dls- 
Bent  In  their  own  societies  and  can  meet  It 
only  with  a  purge,  as  Peking  Is  now  doing. 

"Reasoned  dissent.  Is  not  a  divisive  and 
disruptive  mechanism  among  free  men,"  Mc- 
Namara said.  "It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
source  of  our  social  cohesion." 

That  led  to  his  main  theme,  that  "as  I 
pointed  out  In  Montreal,  the  growing  in- 
cWerffce  of  Internal  conflict  In  the  world 
a^es  not  primarily  out  of  Communist  ag- 
gression and  subversion — as  real  as  that  Is — 
but  out  of  the  bitter  frustrations  bom  of 
poverty." 

He  he»d  that  the  lesson  applied  no  lesf  to 
American  society,  "conspicuously  abundant 
bevjnd  belief." 

"We  need  not  look  as  far  as  Africa,  or 
Asia,  or  Latin  America  for  poverty-Induced 
tensions  that  erupt  Into  Irrational  violence." 
the  Secretary  said. 

"It  has  often  happened  right  here  in  the 
united  States.    It  has  happened  this  year. 


It  Is  certain  to  happen  many  tlmea  again, 
untU — and  unless — the  complex  syndrome 
of  poverty-ln-the-mldst-of-plenty  Is  better 
xinderstood  and  ultimately  ellmlnate<J»" 

As  a  restUt  of  poverty's  paralyzing  cycle, 
McNamara  continued,  "fully  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  youth  do  not  qualify  for  military 
service  under  Department  of  Defense  fitness 
standards.  Six  hundred  thousand  young 
men  a  year  are  rejected,"  he  said,  hcdf  for 
medical  and  half  for  education  reasons. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  them  "wtre  not 
brain-poor  at  birth,  but  only  prlvtlege- 
poor,  advantage-poor,  opportunity-poor." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  qualification 
standards  for  military  service  should  now  be 
lowered."  the  Secretary  said. 

"What  I  do  believe  Is  that-through  thft^ap- 
pUcation  of  advanced  educational  and  medi- 
cal techniques  we  can  salveige  tehs  of  thou- 
sands of  these  men.  each  year,  flxst  flor  pro- 
ductive military  careers  and  later  for  pro- 
ductive roles  In  society." 

It  was  not  the  military's  current  or  near- 
future  need  for  manpower  that  McKamara 
advanced  as  requiring  a  salvage  program, 
though  he  pointed  out  that  "only  14  per  cent 
of  the  more  than  3  million  men  In  oui  armed 
forces  fire  weapons  as  their  primary  duty. 
A  full  50  per  cent  must  be  trained  In  tech- 
nical skills." 

TAIiKNT    NO.    1    RESOUBCK  | 

Rather,  he  argued^hat  "human  talent  Is 
our  Nation's  most  essential  resource.  It 
cannot  be  minded  from  the  ground,  or  har- 
vested from  the  fields,  or  sj-ntheslzed  In  a 
test  tube." 

The  Secretary  made  no  referen<5e  to  the 
current  debate  on  Inequalities  of  tbe  draft 
or  proposal  for  universal  national  serv'lce  In 
this  speech. 

National  defense  and  stability,  not  charity 
or  welfare  or  morals  or  justice,  were  the  rea- 
sons he  gave  for  attacking  "the  pectHence  of 
poverty  (that)  has  Infected  otu-  own  plenti- 
ful  Nation." 

For,  he  said,  "most  Important  of  all, 
poverty  directly  affects  the  security  of 
nation's,  since  In  the  end  the  root  of  all 
security  is  the  human  spirit,  and  its  deter- 
mination to  defend  what  It  believes  In.'" 


REPRESENTATIVE  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
CALLS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INCEN- 
TIVES TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES 
TO  CONTROL  WATER  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1956,  we  have  witnessed  a  phenom- 
enal increase  In  emphasi.':  on  water  pollu- 
tion control  measures  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Numerous 
proposals  have  been  put  forth  to  abate 
pollution  of  our  Nation's  valuablert-jvers 
and  streams,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  enacted  Into  Federal  statutes.  State 
laws,  and  local  ordinances.  Federal, 
State,  municipal,  interstate,  and  inter- 
municipal  agencies  are  continually  fight- 
ing water  pollution. 

Yet  the  problems  of  water  pollution 
remain  very  much  with  us.    Since  1956, 


the  Congress  has  acted  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  amend  the  basic  Federal  law 
enacted  that  year,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956,  better 
known  as  Public  Law  660.  Over  the  in- 
tervening years,  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased Federal  authority,  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  and  many  other  aspects  of 
the  Federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. 

The  various  levels  of  government  have 
been  spending  larger  and  larger  sums  of 
money  to  clean  our  Nation's  waters,  but 
the  emphasis  on  stopping  new  and  old 
pollution  at  its  somx;es  has  been  small  in 
comparison  to  the  efforts  to  purify  im- 
usable  water  once  it  has  been  polluted, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  each  of  these  process 
areas.  The  Congress  has  been  using  neg- 
ative means  for  a  positive  end,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  consider  more  ade- 
quately the  use  of  more  positive  means 
for  such  a  positive  end. 

The  major  source  of  pollution  In  the 
United  States,  without  question,  is  in- 
dustrial pollution.  Industrial  wastes  in- 
creased from  an  equivalent  of  the  sewage 
discharge  of  15  ntilllon  persons  in  1900 
to  an  equivalent  of  the  sewage  discharge 
of  150  million  persons  In  1960.  While 
municiEml  sewage  discharge  increased 
threefold  during  those  60  years,  indus- 
trial sewage  discharge  increased  an 
amazing  tenfold.  In  1900  the  average 
daily  use  of  water  for  Industrial  purposes 
was  15  billion  gaDons.  By  1960  It  had 
increased  to  159.9  billion  gallons  per  day. 

By  1980,  only  14  years  from  now,  it  is 
estimated  to  be  an  amazing  394.2  billion 
gallons  per  day. 

Federal  legislation  needs  to  be  enacted, 
and  enacted  very  soon,  to  allow  this 
principal  soiu-ce  of  water  pollution,  in- 
dustry, to  have  a  tax  credit  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  erection,  in- 
stallation and  'or  acquisition  of  facilities 
to  control  water  pollution. 

STATE  LEGISLATION  PEOVIDING  FINAKCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  rNrtrSTRIES  TOR  WASTE 
TREATMENT    FACILTTIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  States  have 
alretidy  enacted  statutes  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Industries  for  waste 
treatment  facility  construction.  No  less 
than  12  States  have  statutes  to  provide 
for  such  asslstanoe,  and  I  sincerely  feel 
that  some  discussion  of  these  State  pro- 
visions is  warranted  at  this  time. 

Arkansas :  Arkansas  allows  a  credit  on 
.severances  taxes  to  oil  producers  who 
install  underground  salt  water  disposal 
systems.  The  Arkansas  statutes  were 
enacted  in  1959. 

Connecticut:  The  Connecticut  law 
exempts  from  taxation  by  the  municipal- 
ity within  which  any  structure,  building, 
machinery,  or  other  equipment  has  been 
constructed,  installed,  and  used  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  indus- 
trial waste,  such  structure,  building, 
machinery,  or  other  equipment. 

Idaho:  The  Idiho  law  exempts  from 
taxation  any  ftcllities,  installations, 
machinery,  or  equipment.  att8W5hed  or 
unattached  to  real  property,  and  de- 
signed, installed,  and  utilized  in  the 
elimination,  control,  or  prevention  of 
water  or  air  pollution.  If  other  bene- 
ficial purposes  and  uses  are  served,  it 
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exempts  such  portion  of  the  assessed 
valuation  as  may  reasonably  be  Cfilcu- 
lated  to  be  necessary  for  and  devoted  to 
elimination,  control,  or  prevention  of 
water  or  air  pollution.  Any  portion  of 
imy  facilities  which  have  value  as  the 
specific  source  of  marketable  by-prod- 
ucts Is- not  included  In  the  exemption. 
The  Idaho  law  was  enacted  In  1963. 

Mcdne:  The  Maine  statute  exempts 
from  property  tax  Industrial  disposal 
systems  that  produce  no  by-products 
which  are  marketed  or  used  in  the 
process  of  production.  The  law  was 
enacted  in  1961. 

Massachusetts:  The  Massachusetts 
law  exempts  from  taxation  any  equip- 
ment, facility,  or  device  Installed  on  or 
attached  to  real  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abating  or  preventing  pollution  of 
any  stream,  pond,  lake,  tidal  water,  or 
falls.    It  was  also  enacted  in  1961. 

New  Hampshire:  The  Granite  State's 
law  exempts  industrial  waste  treatment 
facilities  from  local  taxation  for  25 
years.  One  of  the  earliest  State  finan- 
cial assistance  programs  to  industries  for 
waste  treatment  facilities,  it  was  enacted 
In  1955.  1  year  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

New  York:  The  New  York  law  amends 
the  tax  law  to  allow  a  net  operating  loss 
deduction,  at  the  election  of  a  taxpayer, 
for  certain  expenditures  for  industrial 
waste  treatment  facilities.  It  amends 
the  tax  law  to  allow  a  net  operating  loss 
deduction,  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer, for  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  erection  or  Improve- 
ment of  liRustrlal  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities. It  excludes  such  facilities  Installed 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  salvaging  ma- 
terials which  are  usable  in  the  manufac- 
turing process  or  are  marketable.  The 
deduction  is  allowed  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible property  which  Is  depreciable  and 
for  which  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection  or  improvement  was  initiated  on 
or  after  January  1,  1965.  and  only  for 
expenditures  paid  or  Incurred  prior  to 
January  1.  1972.  It  further  provides  for 
optional  modification  for  waste  treat- 
ment facility  expenditures. 

If  the  deduction  is  not  elected  by  the 
taxpayer,  he  may  elect  that  there  shall 
be  subtracted  from  Federal  gross  Income 
the  expenditures  paid  or  Incurred  for  in- 
dustrial waste  treatment  facilities.  The 
law  makes  net  operating  loss  carryback 
provisions  applicable  to  taxable  years 
commencing  on  or  after  January  1,  1962. 
The  law  further  amends  the  real  prop- 
erty tax  law  to  provide  tax  exemption  for 
industrial  waste  treatment  facilities.  It 
also  provides  that  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  which  ^re  constructed  or 
reconstructed  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
public  health  laws,  the  State  sanitary 
code  and  regulations,  permits  or  orders 
issued  by  the  State  health  commissioner 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  Increase  in  value  thereof  by 
reason  of  such  construction  or  recon- 
struction. It  applies  to  those  facilities 
constructed  or  reconstructed  subsequent 
to  May  12,  1965.  and  prior  to  March  31. 
1972.    The  New  York  State  law,  found 


in  chapters  178  and  179  of  the  Laws  of 
1965.  were,  of  course,  enacted  last  year. 

Ohio :  The  Ohio  statute  exempts  from 
the  franchise,  sale,  and  use  taxes  indus- 
trial water  pollution  control  facilities. 
The  Ohio  law  was  also  enacted  in  1965. 

South  Carolina:  South  Carolina  ex- 
empts from  property  taxation  treatment 
facilities  or  equipment  of  manufacturing 
plants  which  control  water  or  air  pollu- 
tion.   The  law  was  ratified  this  year. 

Vermont:  Vermont  exempts  from 
property  tax  any  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty exclusively  installed  and  operated 
for  the  abatement  of  pollution  of  waters 
within  the  State  or  within  the  purview 
of  the  New  England  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Compact  in  accordance  with 
engineering  principles  approved  by  the 
Vermont  Water  Resources  Board.  Ex- 
emption for  this  property  continues  as 
long  as  its  operation  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Vermont  Water  Resources 
Board.  The  Vermont  statute  was 
enacted  in  1961. 

Virginia:  The  Old  Dominion  provides 
for  accelerated  amorUzation  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  industrial  vf&ste  treatment  fa- 
cilities which  permitB  their  writeoff  in 
5  years. 

Wisconsin:  Under  the  Wisconsin  law, 
all  equipment  installed  to  abate  or  elimi- 
nate water  or  air  pollution  is  exempt 
from  local  taxation  for  5  years,  provided 
the  operation  of  the  facilities  does  not 
produce  a  new  income  during  that 
period.  This  law,  enacted  in  1953,  pro- 
vides for  accelerated  amortization  for 
tax  purposes  of  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  allowing  the  cost  to  be 
written  off  in  60  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  can  deter- 
mine from  this  account  of  existing  State 
legislation,  many  of  the  States  have  been 
movmg  forward  to  offer  tax  incentives 
to  industries  for  the  ODnstruction  of  nec- 
essary sewage  treatment  facilities. 

On  March  16  of  this  year  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
released  its  report,  "Views  of  the  Gov- 
ernors on  Tax  Incentives  and  Effluent 
Charges,"  wherein  the  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernors on  Federal  tax  incentives  were 
explained  in  detail.  The  responses  re- 
ceived by  that  committee  indicated  that 
no  less  than  30  Governors  favor  Federal 
tax  Incentives  to  industry-  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works;  4 
Governors  favored  more  study:  while 
only  8  Governors  were  opposed  to  it. 

Over  the  next  2  years,  many  State 
legislatures  will  consider  proposals  to 
offer  such  incentives  to  industries  within 
their  respective  States  for  such  construc- 
tion. Yet  if  every  State  enacted  statutes 
to  give  tax  incentives  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  industries  for  the  control  of 
water  pollution,  it  woold  in  no  way  equal 
the  incentive  which  would  l>e  given  to 
Industry,  if  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided for  such  tax  incentives  by  amend- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

INDUSTRY'S   KEEDS  rOR   ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  12.  13,  and  14  of 
this  year,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  which  I  hate  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  for  4  years,  held  extensive 
pulilic  hearings  on  various  proposals 
pending  before  it  to  amend  the  Federal 


Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  u 
amended,  and  to  provide  tot  other  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  and  abatement 
programs.  The  testimony  offered  before 
the  committee  revealed  the  extent  of 
industry's  needs  for  some  additional 
types  of  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  works. 

The  author  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  many  subsequent 
amendments  thereto,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BLAXNnt],  stated 
at  the  outset  of  the  hearings: 

I  would  hope  that  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  legislation  embodying  the  necessary 
tax  Incentives  to  help  alleviate  the  burden 
now  imposed  on  indtistry  will  be  enacted  into 
law  so  that  Industry  will  receive  a  still  fur- 
ther Incentive  to  carry  out  Its  part  in  tills 
all  important  program. 

Mr.  A.  J.  vonFYank.  on  behalf  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
also  commented  on  this  subject: 

It  is  Important  to  understand,  however, 
that  a  suljstantlal  burden  (of  water  pollution 
treatment)  will  certainly  remain  for  separate 
waste  treatment  and  control  by  Industry. 
There  are  distinct  limitations,  both  In  rela- 
tive volume  and  in  waste  composition,  ic 
wliat  can  be  accommodated  in  municipal 
treatment  plants  without  Interference  to  the 
treating  process.  Thus  industry,  in  many 
cases,  must  carry  out  the  major  portion  o! 
the  treatment,  releasing  conditioned  reslduali 
to  the  municipal  system.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  certain  need  for  industry  to  make 
provision  for  a  substantial  share  of  the  treat- 
ment of  its  wastes,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
interested  in  economic  incentives.  Although 
we  are  aware  such  matters  axe  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  your  Committee,  it  may  inter- 
est you  to  know  our  Association  believes  some 
form  of  Investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
amortization  would  be  usefiil  In  stimulating 
Investment  In  such  non-profit  facilities. 

Testimony  presented  on  behalf  of  tlie 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
by  Mr.  E>avid  L.  Gallagher,  the  chairman 
of  NAM'S  facilities  development  subcom- 
mittee, further  indicated  industries' 
desire  for  tax  incentives: 

There  are  broad  social  benefits  which 
accure  to  all  the  people  of  the  nation  through 
water  quality  control  efforts.  Because  in 
most  instances  the  money  spent  for  abate- 
ment facilities  increases  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  creates  a  burden  on  the  com- 
petitive situation.  Industry  believes  that 
there  should  be  some  recognition  of  the  coet 
of  installing  waste  treatment  facilities. 

This  recognition  should  take  the  form  of 
accelerated  amortization  up  to  and  including 
Immediate  write-off  of  the  facility,  at  the 
option  of  the  taxpayer;  but  this  accelerated 
amortization  should  not  eliminate  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Tucker,  manager  of  pollution 
control  and  services  for  the  National 
Steel  Corp.,  addressed  the  matter  most 
directly: 

Much  testimony  has  been  received  by  thU 
Committee  to  indicate  that  the  financial 
burden  on  municipalities  to  fulfill  current 
objectives  in  stream  pollution  control  are  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  accomplished  wlUi- 
out  this  massive  federal  suppwrt.  I  am  sure 
that  these  claims  are  valid.  This  assurance 
comes  from  our  own  experience  in  Industry, 
where  we  are  being  required  to  make  a  similar 
financial  effort.  Unfortunately,  ours  is  with- 
out federal  tax  relief.  •  •  •  We  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  It  can  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  supply  federal  financial 
support  for  municipal  pollution  control,  but 
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agamst  the  public  Interest  to  suggest  federal 
ttix  relief  of  non-revenue-produclng  In- 
dustrial pollution  control  equipment.  Wg  are 
told  each  phase  is  of  equal  Importance  to  the 
public  good.  By  the  same  token,  each  de- 
senes  equal  consideration. 

Substantiating  testimony  like  this  are 
the  shocking  statistics  on  the  extent  of 
the  effort  required  to  control  industrial 
pollution  in  our  Nation.  Conservative  es- 
timates on  total  costs  for  controlling 
Ind'jstrlal  pollution  run  approximately 
$75  billion  over  the  next  15  years,  or  $5 
billion  per  year,  which  is  more  per  year 
than  we  are  now  spending  annually  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  the 
world's  largest  public  works  undertak- 
ing in  history.  It  Is  an  astonishing  33 
times  greater  than  the  current  Federal 
expenditure  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  under  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  660.  Witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  indicated  that  it 
would  require  an  expenditure  for  con- 
struction of  $100  million  annually  to 
control  existing  pollution  just  from  pulp 
and  paper  mills  across  the  Nation  during 
the  next  decade.  Control  of  additional 
water  pollution  quantities  in  the  future 
from  pulp  and  paper  mills  would  far 
exceed  $100  million  per  annum.  Sim- 
ilarly astounding  figures  have  been  given 
for  the  many  other  types  of  industry  in- 
America. 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  put 
forth  to  aid  industry  in  controlling  its 
own  pollution.  Proposals  have  been 
made  for  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties for  assistance  in  financing  the  cost 
of  treatment  works  to  treat  industrial 
pollution.  It  is  believed  that  such  funds 
could  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  in  the  vicinity  of 
industrial  parks,  the  source  of  much 
pollution,  or  for  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing or  the  construction  of  new  municipal 
plants  with  expanded  capacities  for  re- 
ceiving and  treating  industrially-pol- 
luted waters.  Such  an  undertaking 
could  place  a  substantial  tax  burden 
upon  the  American  people,  if  we  rely 
upon  grants  alone  to  meet  this  need. 
Why  $5  billion  per  annum  constitutes 
over  4  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
vbudsetfor  fiscal  year  1967.  If  this  $5 
billion  expense  were  shared  on  the  basis 
of  existing  formula,  about  $2  billion 
would  still  be  required  from  the  Federal 
Government,  thus  incresSing  its  taxa- 
tion requirements,  and  an  additional  $3 
billion  would  be  required  from  State  and 
local  goverifcients.  thus  increasing  their 
tax  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  require  in- 
dustry to  meet  the  total  expense  of  con- 
structing waste  treatment  plants  for  the 
control  of  its  pollution,  the  cost  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  would  be  substantial. 
Such  treatment  plant  construction  costs 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer in  the  price  of  the  final  product 
in  just  the  same  way  that  any  other  ex- 
pense attributable  to  manufacture  of  the 
final  product  is  passed  on.  Trying  to  tax 
Industry  for  the  costs  of  using  water 
would  also  ultimately  come  back  to  the 
consumer  and  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as 
being  a  highly  dangerous  approach  to 
the  problem  in  and  of  itself. 


It  has  been  proposed  by  some  that  in- 
dustries become  eligible  for  F^eral 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  660.  It  is  argued  that  if  the 
Congress  is  going  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zations for  such  grants,  if  the  Congress  is 
going  to  put  increased  emphasis  on  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  efforts,  and 
if  industry  is  to  continue  to  be  ome  of 
the  principal  polluters  of  our  streams, 
then  it  is  logical  to  consider  the  inclu- 
sion of  industry  for  such  construction 
grants. 

Obviously,  tax  incentives  such  as  the 
one  proposed  in  my  bUl,  H.R.  17095,  are 
not  the  ultimate,  final,  and  complete  so- 
lutions, but  they  are  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  will  probably  take  a  combina- 
tion of  approaches  toward  abating  In- 
dustrial pollution  to  properly  oveicome 
the  problem,  but  such  incentives  ^^]l  be 
an  integral  factor. 

PROPOSED    FEDERAL    LEGISt-^TlON 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
proposals  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  offer  tax  incentives  to  industr>'. 

In  addition  to  myself,  a  considerable 
number  of  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation, 
and  from  practically  all  political  and 
philosophical  persuasions  have  introduc- 
ed legislation  to  offer  tax  incentives  to 
industry  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works. 

I  consider  it  essential  for  business,  in- 
dustry, and  government  to  work  together 
in  partnership  to  be  most  effective  in 
abating  water  pollution.  The  enormity 
of  the  problem  involves  estimated  ex- 
penditures by  industry  in  the  billions  of 
dollars  to  construct  the  sewage  treat- 
ment works  which  would  be  required  to 
abate  its  pollution  of  the  Nation's  wa- 
terways and  streams.  The  only  means 
through  which  our  Nation  will  accom- 
plish this  immense  undertaking  effec- 
tively is  by  providing  incentives  for  in- 
dusti-y  to  construct  these  costlj(  facilities. 

Toward  such  an  end,  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  introduced  legislation 
to  offer  tax  incentives  to  industry  for 
the  construction  of  such  sewage  treat- 
ment works.  Many  of  the  bills  are  iden- 
tical to  my  bill,  H.R.  17095.  while 'other 
measures  differ  in  their  approach :  nev- 
ertheless, they  all  have  one  objective,  to 
give  to  industry  a  tax  incentive  for  abat- 
ing our  Nation's  water  pollution  through 
the  conistruction  of  needed  facilities. 

In  addition  to  myself.  Mr.  Blatnik, 
Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Cleviland, 
Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  DoriT,  4^r. 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr..  Mr.  Poff.  Mrs. 
Bolton,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.'HoR- 
TON,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  ^STAF- 
ford,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Mize.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Kei,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Guimo.  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  King  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mowagan, 
Mr.  St.  Once.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Pbr- 
Kms.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Mr.  Corbett.  Mr.  Roude- 
BUSH,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Nelsen,  Mr.  AsHBROOK.  Mr.  Utt,  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  Mr.  Grabowski.  Mr.  Bel- 
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CHER,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  Reitel, 
Mr.  Shriver.  Mr.  Scack,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas,  and  a  ntmiber  of  others  have  In- 
troduced identical,  similar,  or  related 
proposals. 

In  the  other  Homse,  Senators  Ribicofk, 
Holland,  Sbiathers,  Magnuson,  Long  of 
Missouri.  McIntyre,  Kuchel.  Inoxjye, 
Montoya.  Gruening.  Hartke.  Fong. 
Bayh,  Bible,  Bocas.  Brewster,  Cannon, 

DODD,  MUSKIE,  RAhfDOLPH,  TYDINGS,  YAR- 

borough,  Harris,  Cooper,  Allott,  Lati- 
sche,  Pearson.  Saltonstall.  Scott,  and 
Javits  have  cosponsored  similar  propos- 
als which  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

In  past  Congrexes,  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  including  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Byrnes],  have 
also  introduced  staiilar  measvu-es. 

CLAUSEN'    TAX    INCKNTn'E    BILL,    HJl.     17095 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  16  of  this  year. 
I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  17095,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a 
tax  Incentive  to  Industry  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  my  bill,  every  per- 
son, at  his  election,  would  be  entitled  to 
a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amor- 
tization of  the  adjusted  basis  of  any 
treatment  work  orer  a  period  of  5  yesu-s. 
In  this  context,  treatment  work  means 
any  facility,  land,  building,  machinery, 
or  equipment,  or  any  part  thereof,  used 
to  control  water  pollution  by  removing, 
altering,  or  disposing  of  wastes  from  any 
tj-pe  of  manufacturing  process,  includ- 
ing the  necessary  intercepting  sewers. 
outfall  sewers,  pumping,  power,  and 
other  equipment,  and  their  appurte- 
nances. I  understand  that  the  concept 
embodied  in  my  bill  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation of  capital  assets  would  prob- 
ably be  much  more  palatable  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  than  to  con- 
sider such  expenditures,  which  in  fact 
aie  capital  expenditures,  as  ordinary  ex- 
penses that  could  be  fully  deducted  in 
the  year  incurred  or  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  the  option  of  the  taxpay- 
er, as  many  bills  before  the  committee 
would  do. 

I  think  proposals,  like  mine  and  the 
many  similar  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced, are  a  much  more  constructive 
way  to  prevent  Industrial  pollution  of 
our  waters  without  being  detrimental  to 
the  industries  themselves  than  any.  if 
not  most,  of  the  proE>osals  which  have 
come  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  proposal  which  I  have  Introduced,  I 
feel  that  the  language  of  the  bill,  as  in- 
troduced, should  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

HB.  17095 
A  bill  to  encourage  the  prevention  of  air  and 
water  p>ollutlon  by  allowing  the  cost  of 
treatment  works  for  the  abatement  of  air 
and  stream  pwUutlon  to  be  amortized  at 
an  accelerated  rate  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses 

Whereas  Congreee  recognized  the  benefits 
resulting  to  public  health  and  welfare  from 
the  abatement  of  stream  pollution  by  enact- 
ing the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1848; 
and 

Whereas  one  of  the  major  problems  In  the 
abatement  of  water  pollution  Is  the  elimina- 
tion   or    purification    of    industrial    waste 
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tbrough  tb«  conatrucUon  of  costly  and  ooa- 
productlve  treatoaent  works  by  private  In- 
dustry; and 

Whereaa  It  is  neceaaary  and  desirable  to 
•Hist  and  encoiu-age  private  Industry  to  pro- 
vide such  treatment  works:  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  subltltlo  A, 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M  be  hereby  amended,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  secUon  Is  hereby 
added  to  part  VI.  subchapter  B,  following 
section  176: 

"Sbc.   ITT.  ExPKNDnxnua  roi  Wasts  Tbmat- 

XKNT. 

"(a)  Oknexai,  Rxtuc. — ^Every  person,  at  his 
election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  the  ad- 
justed basis  (for  determining  gain)  of  any 
treatment  works  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(d) )  based  on  a  period  of  60  months.  Such 
amortization  deduction  shall  b^^n  amount, 
with  respect  to  each  month  of  such  period 
within  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  treatment  works  at  the 
end  of  such  month  divided  by  the  number 
of  months  (including  the  month  for  which 
the  deduction  is  computed )  remaining  In  the 
polod.  Such  adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of 
the  month  shall  be  computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  amortization  deduction  for  such 
months  The  amortization  deduction  above 
provided  with  respect  to  any  month  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  provided  In  subsection 
-  (f)'.  be  in  lieu  of  the  depreciation  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  such  treatment  works 
for  such  month  provided  by  section  167. 
The  flO-month  period  shall  begin,  as  to  any 
treatment  works,  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer, with  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  treatment  works  was  completed 
or  acquired,  or  with  the  succeeding  taxable 
ye&r. 

"(b)  Elsctiom  of  Amoktization. — The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  being  the  60-month 
period  with  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  facility  was  completed  or  ac- 
quired, or  with  the  taxable  year  succeeding 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  treatment 
works  was  completed  or  acqiUred,  shall  be 
made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, in  such  manner.  In  such  form,  and 
within  such  time,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe,  a  state- 
ment of  such  election. 

"(C)    TBtlRNATIOIf  OF  AKOBTTZATION  DkDTJC- 

TioK. — A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  under 
subsecUon  (b)  to  take  the  amortization  de- 
duction provided  in  subsection  (a)  may,  at 
any  time  after  making  such  selection,  dls- 
coatinue  the  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  noUce  in  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  de- 
duction provided  under  section  167  shall  be 
allowed  beginning  with  the  first  month  to 
which  the  amortization  deduction  does  not 
apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shaU  not  be  entitled 
to  any  fxirther  amortization  deduction  under 
tbl«  section  with  respect  to  such  treatment 
works. 

"(d)  Ddinitions. — 

"(1)  WATza  roixunoN  cx>ntkol  act. — For 
purposes  of  this  aecUon  the  term  'Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act'  shall  mean  the  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  of  10*8,  as  amended 
(63  8Ut.  1166:  33  U.8.C.  466). 

"(3)  TttATMKNT  woixs.— For  purposes  of 
this  section  the  term  'treatment  works'  means 
any  facility,  land,  building,  machinery,  or 
equlpcnent,  or  any  part  thereof,  used  to  con- 
trol water  pollution  by  removing,  altering, 
or  dlspoalng  of  wastes  from  any  type  of 
manufacturing  process,  including  the  neces- 
sary   Intercepting    sewers.    ouUall    sewers. 


pumping,  power  and  other  equipment,  and 
their  appurtenances,  the  construction,  re- 
construction, erection.  Itistallatlon,  or  acqui- 
sition of  which  was  completed  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1960,  and  with  respect  to  which  all 
certificates  required  utder  subsection  (e) 
have  been  made.  In  no  event  shall  an  amor- 
tization deduction  be  allowed  In  respect  of 
any  treatment  works  for  any  taxable  year  un- 
less the  certlflcates  in  ppspect  thereof  under 
this  paragraph  shall  have  been  made  before 
the  filing  of  the  taxpayer's  return  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(3)  State  CEBrrrTuro  acthoritt. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'State  cer- 
tifying authority'  with  regard  to  any  treat- 
ment works  means  the  public  health  author- 
ity, except  that.  In  the  case  of  any  State  in 
which  there  is  a  single  SUte  agency,  other 
than  the  State  health  authority,  charged 
with  responsibility  for  Enforcing  State  laws 
relating  to  the  abatemeat  of  water  pollution, 
it  means  such  other  State  agency. 

"(4)  Federal  certiftjng  authorttt. — For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  Federal 
certifying  authority'  maBns  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

"(S)  State. — -For  purpoees  of  this  section 
the  term  'State'  shall  include  the  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(e)  Determination  of  Adjusted  Basis 
OF  Treatment  Works. ^In  determining,  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  or  (g).  the 
adjusted  basis  of  any  treatment  works — 

"(1)  There  shall  be  included  the  amount 
of  the  adjusted  basis  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  sectlo* )  of  only  such  treatment 
works  as  the  State  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Federal  certifying  authority 
as  constructed.  reconBtructed.^erected.  in- 
stalled, or  acquired  in  rtsponseto  a  demand 
made  by  such  State  certllylng  authority  up)on 
the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  the  State  law  for 
control  of  water  pollution,  and  only  such 
portion  of  such  amount  as  the  Federal  cer- 
tifying authority  has  tllereafter  certified  as 
being  attributable  solely  to  the  control  of 
water  pollution  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  UhJted  States  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  In  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  If  such  Fed- 
eral certifying  authority  shall  find  that  there 
Is  a  reasonable  posslblUty  of  the  taxpayer 
deriving  a  net  profit  from  operation  of  any 
such  treatment  works,  through  the  recovery 
and  profitable  utilization  of  wastes,  or  other- 
wise, only  such  portion,  if  any.  of  the  amount 
of  its  adjusted  basis  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  section)  a$  shall  be  found  by 
such  certifying  authority  to  be  In  excess  of 
a  reasonable  maximum  capital  Investment 
for  the  production  of  such  profit  shall  be 
certified  as  being  attributable  solely  to  the 
control  of  water  poUutltn.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  such  Federal 
certifying  authority.  An  application  for 
such  certificate  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
required  certificate  of  the  SUte  certifying 
authority,  and  must  b«  filed  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  certifying  authority  under  such 
regulations,  but  Is  no  event  shall  such  cer- 
tificate have  any  effect  unless  an  application 
therefor  Is  filed  before  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  the  effectlfe  date  of  this  Act  or 
after  the  beginning  of  such  construction,  re- 
construction, erection,  or  Installation  or  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  whichever  is  later. 

"(2)  After  the  completion  or  acquisition 
of  any  treatment  works  with  respect  to  which 
the  required  State  and  Federal  certificates 
under  paragraph  (1)  have  been  made,  and 
expenditure  (attributable  to  such  treatment 
works  and  to  the  period  after  such  comple- 
tion or  acquisition)  whldh  does  not  represent 
oonstruoUon,  reconstruttion,  erection,  in- 
stallation, or  acquialtlot  Included  In  such 
certlfioatee,  but  with  raapect  to  which  sep- 


arate certlfloates  are  made  under  paragraph 
(1),  shall  not  be  applied  In  adjustment  of 
the  bEisls  of  such  treatment  works,  but  s 
separate  basis  shall  be  computed  therefor 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  as  If  it  were  a  new 
and  separate  treatment  works. 

"(f)  Depbeciaticn  Deduction. — If  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  treatment  works  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  this  section)  is  la 
excess  of  the  adjusted  basis  computed  under 
subsection  (e),  the  depredation  deduction 
provided  by  section  167  shall,  despite  the 
provisions  of  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section, 
be  allowed  ■with  respect  to  such  treatment 
works  as  If  their  adjusted  basis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  deduction  were  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  excees. 

"(g)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman.— 
In  the  caee  of  property  held  by  one  person 
for  life  with  remainder  to  another  person 
the  deduction  shall  be  computed  as  if  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  allowable  to  the  life  tenant. 

"(h)  Cross  Reference. — For  special  rule 
with  respect  to  gain  derived  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  the  adjust^  basis  of 
which  Is  determined  with  regard  to  thl* 
section,  see  section  1238. 
"Sec.    178.  ExPENomniEs    for    Air   Pubifica. 

TION. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Every  person,  at  his 
election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  amortization  of  the  adjusted 
basis  (for  determining  gain)  of  any  air  purlfl.' 
cation  facility  (as  defined  In  subsection  (d)) 
based  on  a  period  of  60  months.  Such  amor- 
tization deduction  shall  be  an  amount,  with 
respect  to  each  month  of  such  period  within 
the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis 
of  the  air  purification  facility  at  the  end  of 
such  month  divided  by  the  number  of  months 
(Including  the  month  for  which  the  deduc- 
tion is  computed)  remaining  In  the  period. 
Such  adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  the 
amortization  deductlpn  for  such  month.  The 
amortization  deduction  above  provided  with 
respect  to  any  month  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  provided  in  subsection  (f),  be  In  lieu 
of  the  depreciation  deduction  with  respect 
to  such  a"r  purification  facility  for  such 
month  provided  by  section  167.  The  flO- 
month  perlcd  shall  begin,  as  to  any  air  puri- 
fication facility,  at  the  election  of  the  tai- 
payer,  with  the  month  following  Ihe  month 
In  which  the  air  purification  facility  was 
completed  or  acquired,  or  with  the  succeeding 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  of  Amortization. — The  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-month  period 
with  the  month  following  the  month  In 
which  the  air  purification  facility  was  com- 
plet«d  or  acquired,  or  with  the  taxable  year 
succeeding  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
air  purification  facility  was  completed  or 
acquired,  shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  In  such  manner, 
In  such  form,  and  within  such  time,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  a  statement  of  such  election. 

"(c)  Termination  of  Amortization  D«- 
DUcnoN. — A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  un- 
der subsection  (bi  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  provided  In  subsection  (a)  vaaj, 
at  any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortl|jatloD 
f)eriod.  such  discontinuance  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the  t^- 
payer  in  a  notice  In  writing  filed  with  tht 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  de- 
duction provided  under  section  167  shall  b« 
allowed  beginning  with  the  first  month  to 
which  the  amortization  deduction  does  not 
apply,  and  t  he  taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  further  amortization  deduction  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  air  purlflcs- 
tlon  facility. 
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"(d)  Definttioks. — 

"(1»  Air  ptTRincATiON  FAdLm-. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  term  'air  purification 
facility'  means  any  device,  facility,  land, 
building,  machinery,  or  equipment,  or  any 
part  thereof,  used  to  control  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination  by  removing. 
altering,  or  disposing  of  atmospheric  p>ol- 
lutants  and  contaminants  from  any  typ«»  cf 
msnuf.icturlng  process  which  was  completed 
after  December  31.  1958.  and  with  respect  to 
which  all  certifications  required  under  sub- 
section (e)  have  been  made.  In  no  event 
shall  an  amortization  deduction  be  allowed 
In  respect  of  any  air  purification  facility  for 
any  taxable  year  unless  the  certlflcates  in  re- 
spect thereof  under  this  paragraph  shall  have 
been  made  before  the  filing  of  taxpayer's 
return  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Local  certifying  attthorttt. — For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'local  cer- 
tlfyln?  authority'  with  regard  to  any  air 
purification  facility  means  the  appropriate 
public  health  or  other  agency  of  any  State 
or  Territory  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  which  Is  charged  vrtth  the  enforce- 
men-.  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  control  of 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination. 

"(3)  Federal  certhtino  authoritt. — Tor 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'Federal 
certifying  authority'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  his 
delegate. 

■'  ( e )   Determination  or  Anjusna)  Basis  of 
An  Purification  Facility. — In  determining, 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection   (a)    or   (g). 
the  adj^istcd   basis   of  any   air  purification 
facility— 

"(1)  Thers  shall  be  Included  the  amount 
of  the  adjusted  basis  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  section)  of  only  such  air  purifi- 
cation facility  as  the  local  certifying  author- 
ity has  certified  to  the  Federal  certifying 
authority  as  constructed,  reconstru(:ted, 
erected,  installed,  as  acquired  in  re8p)onse  to 
a  demand  made  by  such  local  certifying  au- 
thority upon  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  law  for  control  of  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination,  and  only  such 
portion  of  .«uch  amount  as  the  Federal  certi- 
fying authority  has  thereafter  certified  as 
being  attributable  solely  to  the  control  of 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination  and 
in  aid  of  the  public  health  and  welfare  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  any  State 
or  Territory  thereof  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia *.hrough  control  of  atmospheric  pollut- 
ants or  contaminants.  If  such  Federal  cer- 
tifying authority  shall  find  that  there  Is  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  the  taxpayer  deriv- 
ing a  net  profit  from  operation  of  any  such 
air  purification  facility,  through  the  recovery 
and  profitable  utilization  of  Industrial  gases 
or  other  waste  products,  or  otherwise,  only 
such  ponion,  If  any,  of  the  amount  of  Its 
adjusted  basis  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  section)  as  shall  be  found  by  the  Federal 
certifying  authority  to  be  In  excess  of  a  rea- 
sonable maximum  capital  Investment  for  the 
production  of  such  profit  shall  be  certified 
»s  being  attributable  solely  to  the  control  of 
atmaspherir  pollution  or  contamination. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  under  such  regula- 
tions as  m:n'  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Federal  certifying  authority  with  the 
approval  of  the  President.  An  application 
for  such  certificate  must  be  accompanied  bv 
the  required  certificate  of  the  local  certifying 
authority,  and  must  be  filed  at  such  tlmeand 
tn  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
"sderal  certifying  authority  under  such  reg- 
ulations, but  In  no  event  shall  such  certifi- 
cate have  any  effect  tmleas  an  application 
therefor  Is  filed  before  the  expiration  of 
8  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
or  after  the  beginning  of  such  construction, 
^construction,  erection,  or  Installation  or 
the  date  of  such  acquisition,  whichever  Is 
later. 
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"(2)  After  the  completion  or  acquisition 
of  any  air  purification  facility  with  respect 
to  which  the  required  local  and  Federal  cer- 
tificates under  paragraph  (1)  have  been 
made,  any  expenditure  (attributable  to  auch 
air  purification  facility  and  to  the  period 
after  such  c-mpletlon  or  acquisition)  wlilch 
does  not  represent  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, erection,  installation,  or  acquisition  in- 
cluded in  such  certificates,  but  with  respect 
to  which  separate  certificates  are  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  shall  not  be  applied  in  ad- 
justment of  the  basis  of  such  air  purification 
f.iclllty.  but  a  separate  basis  shall  be  com- 
puted therefor  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1  (  as 
if  it  were  a  new  and  separate  air  purification 
facility. 

"(f)  Depreciation  Deduction. — If  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  air  purification  facility 
(computed  without  regard  to  this  section) 
Is  in  excess  of  the  adjusted  basis  computed 
under  subsection  (e),  the  depreciation  de- 
duction provided  by  section  167  shall,  de- 
spite the  provisions  of  sulpsectlon  (a)  of  this 
section,  bie  allowed  with  respect  to  such  air 
purification  facility  as  If  their  adjusted  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  such  deduction  were  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(g)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — 
In  the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person 
for  life  with  remainder  to  another  person, 
the  deduction  shall  be  computed  as  if  the 
life  tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
property  and  shall  be  allowable  to  the  ]lfe 
tenant. 

"(h)  Cross  Reference. — For  special  rule 
with  respect  to  gain  derived  from  the  salt  or 
exchange  of  property  the  adjusted  basis  of 
which  Is  determined  with  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  1238." 

(2)  Section  1238  of  i>art  IV,  subchapter  P, 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1238.  Amortization  in  Excess  of  De- 
preciation. 

"Gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, to  the  extent  that  the  adjusted  basis 
of  such  property  Is  less  than  Its  adjusted 
basis  determined  without  regard  to  section 
168  ( relating  to  amortization  deduction  of 
emergency  f ticllltles ) ,  section  177  (re- 
lating to  amortization  of  treatment  worits) 
and  section  178  (relating  to  amortization  of 
expenditurcB  for  air  purification)  shall  be 
considered  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  which  is  neither  a  capital .  asset 
nor  property  described  In  section  1231." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  remains  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Congress  should  offer  some 
form  of  tax  incentives  to  industry  to 
control  Its  own  pollution  of  America's 
waters.  As  I  have  stated,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  it  would  cost,  at  a  mini- 
mum, $75  billion  over  15  years  to  con- 
struct a  sufficient  number  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants  to  control  Industrial  polu- 
tion.  Such  a  financial  burden  would  be 
beyond  the  financial  ability  of  the  in- 
dustries to  absorb.  Therefore,  the  Con- 
gress should  offer  tax  incentives,  and 
proposals  such  as  H.R.  17095  are  efforts 
in  that  direction. 

CLAUSEN  STUDY  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R,   16016 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  great  need  for 
tax  incentives  to  aid  industry  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  woi*8, 
there  are  also  many  other  means  by 
which  industries  might  be  aided  in  meet- 
ing this  enormous  task. 

On  my  motion,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  in  marking  up  H  R.  16071,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  'Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  wrote  in 
my  amendment  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  charged  by  statute 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 


the  existing  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act,  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  methods  for  providing  in- 
centives to  Industry  for  greater  i>artici- 
pation  in  the  water  pollution  control 
efifort.  This  is  a  highly  significant 
amendment :  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  which  should  emanate 
from  this  investigation  and  study  might 
well  be  the  answers  to  the  questions 
which  the  Congress  has  been  asking  for 
such  a  long  perio(i  of  time  relating  to 
how  to  more  effectively  bring  industry 
into  the  program. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
16706,  as  adopted  by  the  committee, 
reads: 

Sec.  211.  The  Seeretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  methods  for  providing  in- 
centives designed  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  works  by  industry  de- 
signed to  reduce  or  abate  water  pollution. 
Such  study  shall  inchide,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  possible  use  ef  tax  incentives  as  well 
as  other  methods  of  financial  assistance.  In 
carrying  out  this  study  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  well  as  the  head  of  any  other  appropriate 
department  cw  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  a  highly  important  amendment, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  becomes  pub- 
lic law  this  session. 

APPEAL  TO  COMMITTtE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  had  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  matters  before  It  this  year,  and  1 
commend  its  most  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  for  his  efforts  toward  better  tax 
legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  partially  because  of 
the  committee's  substantial  workload 
that  the  chairman  has  not  called  up  such 
tax  incentive  bills  as  H.R.  17095  this  ses- 
sion. But  as  the  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion continue  to  Increase  and  as  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
continue  to  give  greater  and  greater  em- 
phasis to  water  pollution  abatement,  it 
is  time  that  the  Congress  take  construc- 
tive action  toward  tax  incentives  to  in- 
dustry for  the  cotistruction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Muls],  to  consider  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  legislation  in  the 
near  future.  The  Congress  should  act 
now,  if  we  are  not  only  to  prevent  con- 
tinued growth  of  pollution  but  also 
eradicate  that  whtich  exists  today. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  AARON  Q.  BENESCH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaiker,  we 
mourn  the  death  last  week  of  a  great 
and  eminent  newspaperman.  By  the 
splendor  of  his  spirit  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  character  end  mind,  Aaron  G. 
Benesch,  retired  associate  editor  of  the 
Newhouse  National  News  Service, 
brought  excellence  to  the  field  of  Jour- 
nalism. This  distinguished  gentleman, 
who  wa«  an  esteemed  friend,  passed  away 
a  week  ago. 
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Beginning  as  a  copyboy  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  later  became 
a  reix>rter  and  then  Joined  the  St.  Louis 
Times.  There  he  developed  tils  proficient 
skill  as  a  noted  political  writer  and 
columnist,  later  becoming  city  editor  and 
managing  editor.  When  the  St.  Louis 
star  and  Times  consolidated  in  1932, 
Benesch  continued  his  adept  coverage  of 
the  political  scene  as  city  editor. 

Then  this  brilliant  newsman  came  to 
Washington  and  headed  the  St.  Louis 
Olobe-Democrat  bureau  here.  His  ini- 
pact  was  soon  felt  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  when  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  to  be- 
come the  managing  editor  for  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  he  left  a  host  of  friends  and 
a  highly  respected  reputation  for  an  un- 
blemished character,  for  his  warmth,  in- 
telligence, and  fairness.  Hence,  when  he 
came  back  to  Wasliington  to  become 
bureau  chief  for  the  Newhouse  Newspa- 
pers, hia  return  was  hailed  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  fourth  estate  and  by  the 
countless  personalities  in  all  walks  of 
Washington  ofiDcial  and  private  life  who 
had  had  contact  with  him. 

In  1962,  Aaron  was  named  associate 
editor  of  thi  Newhouse  National  News 
Service  and  here  again,  he  met  tills  new, 
broad  responsibility  with  the  skill  and 
perspective  for  wlilch  he  w&a  noted. 

Aaron  Benesch's  participation  as  an 
active  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  and  the  Wiiite  House  Cor- 
respondents Association  reveal  more  of 
the  wide  scope  of  his  talents  and  inter- 
ests, all  of  which  had  his  complete  devo- 
tion. 

I  ffeel  a  personal  loss  for  such  a  no- 
table, gracious  gentleman.  Aaron  G. 
Benesch's  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
field  deserve  the  highest  of  commenda- 
tion. An  honest,  respected,  beloved,  dedi- 
cated journalist  has  passed  from  the 
shores  of  sound  to  the  realm  of  silence. 
But  his  high  standard  of  Journalism  Is 
the  great  legacy  he  leaves  for  all  time. 


MANAQINO  THE  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morsk]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  over 
40  Members  of  the  minority  of  this  House 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
create,  if  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  Commission  on  Public 
Management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amrnig  the  Members  who 
filed  this  legislation  are  the  following: 

F.  BRAoroRD  Morse,  of  Massachusetts; 
John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois:  Mark 
Andrsws.  of  North  Dakota;  William  H. 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts;  Alphonzo  Bell, 
of  California;  William  S.  Broomtizld, 
Of  Michigan;  Clarenci  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
Ohio;  Howard  H.  Callaway,  of  Georgia; 
Elford  a.  Cederberg,  of  Michigan;  Don 
I, 


H.  Clausen,  of  CaAfomia;  James  C. 
Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire. 

William  C.  Cramer,  of  Florida:  Glenn 
Cunningham,  of  Nebraska;  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  of  Missouri;  Edward  J.  Derwin- 
SKi,  of  Illinois;  Robebt  Dole,  of  Kansas; 
John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee:  Florence 
P.  DwYER,  of  New  Jersey:  Robert  F. 
Ellsworth,  of  Kansa$;  John  Erlenborn, 
of  Illinois;  Paul  Fikdley.  of  Illinois; 
Peter  H.  B.  Frelingkuysen,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Seymour  HalpeIn,  of  New  York. 

Prank  J.  Horton,  Of  New  York:  Craig 
Hosmer,  of  California;  Theodore  Kup- 
ferman,  of  New  York;  Odin  Langen,  of 
Minnesota:  Robert  McClory,  of  Illinois: 
Joseph  M.  McDade,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  McC.  MATHiAe.  JR..  of  Maryland: 
Chester  L.  Mize.  of  Kansas;  Charles  A. 

MOSHER,    of    Ohio:    AlBERT    H.    Quie,    of 

Minnesota;  CHARLotxE  T.  Reid,  of 
nilnols. 

OcDEN  R.  Reid.  of  New  York:  Ed  Rein- 
ECKE,  of  California;  Howard  W.  Robi- 
soN,  of  New  York:  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
of  Illinois;  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Rich  Ago  S.  Schweiker,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Garn»r  E.  Shriver,  of 
Kansas;  Henry  P.  Sbhth  III,  of  New 
York;  J.  William  Stahton,  of  Ohio:  Bob 
Wilson,  of  California:  and  John  W. 
Wydler,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  over  the 
past  decade  enacted  a  host  of  creative 
programs  designed  t©  solve  our  public, 
social,  and  economic  problems.  We  have 
made  important  stri(|es  forward  in  edu- 
cation, health  care,  pollution  control  and 
urban  development,  but  the  dimensions 
of  our  remaining  prcfclems  are  stagger- 
ing: 10,000  of  our  Nation's  comin unities 
will  face  serious  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion; the  demand  for  water  consump- 
tion may  exceed  the  available  supply  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  century:  there  are 
9  million  substandard  housing  units  in 
the  United  States,  mo$t  of  them  in  urban 
areas;  traffic  jams  cost  the  Nation  over 
$5  billion  each  year;  and  scientific  and 
technical  information  is  doubling  every 
15  years. 

It  is  clear  that  problems  of  this  mag- 
nitude are  not  susceptible  to  the  tra- 
ditional solutions.  We  must  reach  be- 
yond our  history  for  new  ways  to  manage 
the  public  business  affectively  and  eco- 
nomically. 

We  have  available  to  us  already  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  technology  in 
private  industry-.  We  have  seen  how 
new  techniques  of  management  analy- 
sis— the  so-called  "systems  approach" — 
have  streamlined  our  defense  establish- 
ment and  brougfit  the  universe  within 
man's  reach.  We  must  now  determine 
whether  these  techniques  can  help  clean 
our  water,  educate  our  children  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities. 

We  are  today  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management. 

This  Commission  would  bring  to  bear 
on  the  management  of  public  business 
the  very  best  minds  In  private  industry, 
government,  labor,  and  education.  Its 
mandate  is  to  answer  two  fundamental 
questions:  How  can  new  management 
technology  aid  us  ia  solving  problems 
that  lie  in  the  nondefense  sector? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  take  advantage 


of  the  opportunities  these  new  techniques 
provide? 

THE    SIGNinCANCS    OF   TH«   PBOPOSAL 

The  technological  revolution  of  our 
times  has  brought  with  it  the  capacity  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
modem  society  faces.  And  it  has 
brought  this  challenge :  Can  our  politlctd 
creativity  keep  pace  with  the  relentless 
march  of  science  and  with  the  mounting 
complexity  of  an  increasingly  urban 
society? 

The  Commission  which  we  propose  to- 
day represents  merely  the  first  step  in 
an  entirely  new  departure  in  American 
political  thinking.  We  wish  to  ^e  the 
free  enterprise  system  with  its  new  ca- 
pacities engaged  in  and  responsible  for 
the  solution  of  public  problems.  In  one 
sense  the  concept  is  as  revolutionary  in 
political  science  as  the  technological  ex- 
plosion has  been  in  physical  science.  In 
another  sense,  the  concept  Is  as  old  as 
free  enterprise  and  America  itself. 

Systems  management  techniques  and 
tools  have  given  to  the  private  sector  a 
capacity  for  problem  solving  that  the 
government  has  not  yet  developed.  It 
is  imperative  to  recognize  the  opportu- 
nity that  this  technology  in  private  hands 
affords  our  society  to  solve  gnawing  and 
longterm  social  problems  without  rely- 
ing solely  on  government  to  provide  the 
answers,  the  machinery,  the  manpower 
and  the  money. 

By  engaging  the  private  sector  the 
government  can  employ  the  most  modem 
technology  available  without  expanding 
its  own  influence  into  the  everyday  lives 
of  human  beings. 

We  should  not  ignore  the  caution  ur?ed 
by  those  who  see  modern  technology 
only  as  the  precursor  of  a  society  of 
robots,  where  individual  identity  is  sub- 
sumed in  the  mass  production  of  every- 
thing from  man's  comforts  to  his  per- 
sonality. We  can  avoid  that  world,  the 
world  of  "1984."  only  If  we  make  the 
new  technology  our  servant,  and  not 
allow  it  to  be  our  master.  The  best  as- 
surance that  the  progress  of  science  will 
not  mean  the  insignificance  of  man  is  to 
recognize  the  revolution  in  technolosy.  to 
anticipate  Its  growth,  to  assure  adequate 
personal  safeguards  from  its  excesses, 
and  to  employ  it  for  the  betterment  of 
man..  We  must  not  merely  be  awed  by 
science;  we  must  be  Inspired  by  it  to 
summon  equal  creativity  In  the  political 
and  economic  fields. 

Through  basic  systems  management 
approaches,  the  increasingly  serious  and 
complex  problems  of  water  and  air  pol- 
lution can  he  brought  under  control. 
The  new  technology  can  test  for  pollu- 
tion; it  can  anticipate  pollution:  It  can 
provide  the  techniques  to  prevent  and 
correct  pollution.  Using  the  systems  ap- 
proach, society  can  measure  today's  needs 
against  the  supply  for  decades  to  come 
and  can  provide  the  formulas  for  con- 
servation which  can  allow  the  citizens 
of  today  to  ta'ke  advantage  of  their  re- 
sources without  impairing  the  life  of 
future  generations. 

The  air  and  surface  transportation 
problems  of  today  are  but  ;iothlng  com- 
pared to  the  problems  which  can  be  pre- 
dicted for  tomorrow.  Systems  manage- 
ment techniques  can  be  applied  to  the 
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problems  of  urban  transportation  to  per- 
mit the  free  flow  of  city  workers  to  sub- 
urban homes.  And  only  the  use  of  sys- 
tems management  techniques  and  equip- 
men:  can  resolve  the  incredibly  compli- 
cated problems  of  air  safety  and  air  traf- 
fic simultaneously.  Our  systems  are 
barely  adequate  today,  and  it  takes  no 
prophet  to  know  that  the  growth  of  air 
travel  will  continue  on  its  sudden  ex- 
pansion. I 

Increasingly,  the  problems  of  urban 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  urban  de- 
velopment will  be  appreciated,  as  they 
5iiould  be.  as  continuing  concerns  of  an 
industrial  society.  The  application  of 
systems  technology  and  of  the  equipment 
upon  wliich  it  depends  can  improve  the 
efficient  design  of  housing,  can  sim- 
plify the  planning  of  housing  patterns, 
provide  for  more  efficient  and  rapid  ad- 
ministration of  housing  development 
programs,  develop  testing  systems  to  as- 
sure the  maintenance  of  safe  standards, 
and  promise  a  life  of  greater  ease  and 
comfort  in  the  home  of  jevery  American. 

In  education,  in  health  ser\ices,  in  law 
enfor^ment — and  equally  important  in 
rehabilitation — in  the  distribution  of 
public  welfare — in  all  these  areas  and 
more,  the  United  States  has  within  its 
grasp  a  completely  new  set  of  tools.  We 
must  proceed  carefully ;  we  must  proceed 
with  order.  But  we  must  proceed.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  propose  this  Com- 
mission— to  survey  the  tools  at  hand  and 
to  consider  their  application  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  society. 

Three  facts  have  led  to  this  Initiative. 
First,  the  domestic  problems  of  our  ur- 
ban society  are  growing  more  awesome 
and  complicated  every  day,  and  too  many 
assume  that  only  government  can  solve 
them.  Second,  there  exists  a  technology 
for  problem  solving  and  administration 
which  seems  uniquely  suited  for  appli- 
cation to  these  public  problems.  Third, 
that  systems  management  technology  is 
in  the  hands  of  U.S.  industry,  which  in  a 
fortuitous  alliance  with  government  can 
solve  the  problems  within  a  framework 
of  free  enterprise.  Therfe  is  a  need  for 
pohtical  creativity  now;  «[nd  thus  a  need 
for  the  Commission  we  propose. 

NEED    FOR    A    N.^TIONAL    COMMISSION 

The  tasks  of  management  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprise  have  become 
more  difficult  and  complex  due  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
a  dynamic  and  growing  society  such  as 
ours  and  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  problems  of  managing  even 
the  largest  Federal  programs  of  a  gener- 
ation ago  were  small  compared  to  those 
of  today.  All  levels  of  government — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local— are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  solve  their  com- 
plex management  problems  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  to  a  large  extent  because  they 
lack  the  management  techniques  and 
skills  that  have  been  applied  so  success- 
fully in  private  industry. 

Although  there  are  studies  in  progress 
deahng  with  the  use  of*feystems  analysis 
in  several  specific  nondefense  areas,  the 
questions  of  where  the  systems  approach 
Is  most  applicable  and  how  it  best  can  be 
applied  are  still  largely  unanswered.  It 
is  our  belief  that  these  crucial  questions 


require  the  attention  of  a  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, to  include  the  best  minds  in  the 
field  of  modern  management  technologj'. 
This  Commission  can  complete  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation,  tak- 
ing utmost  advantage  of  the  assistance  ol 
such  testimony  and  consultation  from 
recognized  experts  in  the  field  as  can  be 
obtained  during  its  active  life  of  30 
montiis. 

Some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
have  recently  introduced  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  either  directly  by  execu- 
tive departments  or  through  grants  to 
the  States,  for  contracts  with  universi- 
ties or  other  public  or  private  institution.s 
or  organizations  which  would  attempt  to 
apply  the  systems  analysis  approach  U) 
public  problems.  We  fully  support  our 
colleagues  on  the  basic  issue  of  stimulat- 
ing governmental  support  for  such  en- 
deavors, but  we  also  believe  that  a  na- 
tional commission  is  required  firsrt.  to 
provide  the  overall  analysis  and  in- 
fonned  recommendations  needed  by  all 
governmental  authorities  who  may  have 
reason  to  use  the  systems  approach  in 
the  future. 

Initiallj'  this  Commission  must  define 
the  problems  involved.  Then  it  must  de- 
termine the  applicability  of  the  many 
systems  analysis  and  management  tech- 
niques as  they  relate  to  a  myriad  of  prob- 
lems ranging  from  those  relatively  sim- 
ple and  local  in  nature  to  extremely  com- 
plex national  issues.  Finally,  it  must 
recommend  optimum  means  for  develop- 
ing government-private  enterprise  coop- 
eration to  encourage  and  support  the 
techniques  found  to  be  applicable.  Un- 
less these  crucial  points  are  investiirated 
tiioroughly,  we  will  not  be  able  to  piiDVidc 
guidelines  for  the  many  future  applica- 
tions of  the  systems  approach,  and  in- 
stead we  will  be  limited  to  trial  and  error 
procedures.  We  require  a  "conc^tual 
definition"  phase — to  bon'ow  from  De- 
partment of  Defense  terminology. — be- 
fore we  can  move  full  speed  into  the  im- 
plementation phase.  This,  in  fajct,  is 
merely  using  good  systems  analy.si3  pro- 
cedure. * 

Technology  will  continue  to  expand, 
and  the  Commission  should  anjlcipate 
its  growth.  Tlie  Commission  should  be- 
come a  repositorj'  of  information  on  how 
the  management  teclmiques  presently 
available  have  been  applied,  provide  in- 
formation and  guidance  to  b'jsineas  and 
government  through  seminars,  confer- 
ences, and  appropriate  publications  and 
encourage  the  best  talent  in  government, 
business,  and  the  universities  to  study 
public  management  problems.  It  ahould 
consider  how  existing  and  new  tech- 
niques can  be  fed  into  the  legislative  and 
administrative  processes  on  a  continuing 
basis.  It  should  address  itself  to  tlie 
question  of  how  to  insiu-e  that  new  legis- 
lative programs  provide  for  data  that 
will  make  systems  management  possible 
and  take  into  account  the  neces.sar>'  in- 
terrelationships between  programs  and 
agencies. 

NEW   MANAGEMENT  TOOLS 

What  are  these  new  management 
tools?  Although  there  is  no  completely 
accepted  name  or  definition  covering  the 
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whole  area  of  new  management  tech- 
nology, it  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
'systems  approach".  The  concept  has 
been  developed  primarily  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  aerospace  inductrj'  for  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  major  weapon 
and  space  systems.  Although  the  term 
"system"  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  the 
high  degree  of  expertise  in  tills  area  now 
available  within  a  sizable  segment  of  U.S. 
industry  and  the  Federal  defense  and 
space  agencies  hat  only  recently  come 
of  age. 

The  systems  approach  is  a  way  of 
thinking  about  the  job  of  management. 
It  provides  a  means  for  arriving  at  the 
best  solution  to  a  complex  problem  or 
combination  of  pnoblems  by  means  of 
a  logical  process  of  identification  and 
control  of  all  their  interrelated  segments. 
The  geniuSt  of  the  systems  approach  Is 
its  ability  to  bring  order  out  of  tremen- 
dous numbers' of  diverse  and  Interacting 
elements  and  factors — order  that  not 
only  stabilizes  but  creates  the  conditions 
for  progress  as  well. 

The  approach  has  two  main  features. 
First,  the  problem  or  problems  to  be 
solved  are  rigorousij*  defined,  in  terms  of 
performance  objectives  rather  than  in 
terms  of  product  specifications  or  par- 
ticular technologies.  Thus  instead  ol 
specifying  the  types  of  garbage  disposal, 
sewage,  or  antipollntlon  devices  required 
to  provide  an  integrated  waste  manage- 
ment system  in  a  community,  the  system 
objectives  would  be  defined  in  terms  such 
as  the  desired  purity  of  the  water  supply, 
the  percent  allowatole  impurities  intthe 
air,  and  the  convenience  desired  by  the 
housewife  in  the  disposal  of  solid  waste — 
all  tied  to  a  realistic  cost  and  time 
schedule. 

The  second  feature  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach is  its  emphasis  on  the  interrela- 
tions within  a  system.  Rather  than  di- 
viding a  problem  Into  manageable  sub- 
problems  and  solving  each  independently, 
the  systems  approach  enables  the  man- 
agers to  develop  and  implement  a  plan 
capable  of  achieving  the  entire  objec- 
tive. It  provides  for  comprehensive 
planning,  traces  out  the  effect  of  any  set 
of  choices  and  decisions  upon  all  other 
relevant  decisions,  and  then  arrives  at 
the  solution  to  the  total  problem.  Thus 
the  problem  of  water  resources  for  any 
given  area  involves  water  sources,  land 
use.  urban  develojxnent,  waste  disposal, 
and  recreational  fiacilities.  Since  each 
factor  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  others, 
the  problem  must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole. 

Systems  analysis  has  been  described  as 
"a  technology  which  applies  the  scientific 
method  to  the  all(Katlon  of  limited  re- 
sources among  a  variety  of  competing  de- 
mands. The  goals  of  the  system  are 
defined — the  train  must  arrive  on  time; 
the  constraints  and  conditions  are 
stated — cost  or  time  limits.  Systems 
analysis  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  opti- 
mum satisfaction  ctf  the  goals  within  the 
stated  condition." 

The  application  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach and  its  related  analytical  tools 
to  the  solution  of  a  large  variety  of  na- 
tional and  local  problems  in  the  non- 
defense  sector  holds  great  promise  for 
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the  future.  The  poeslbllltles  have  al- 
ready been  recognized  by  a  number  of 
commentators. 

The  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, iitltfi  February  1966  report,  pointed 
out  that:  _ 

Tlier«  U  a  Btrong  need  for  tbe  development 
of  lyatema  analysU  capabUltlee  In  Individual 
branchea  of  tbe  Oovemment  and  In  Congrees. 
Beyond  this,  there  \a  the  broader  question  of 
tiow  these  different  Intellectual  resources, 
-which  are  being  employed  primarily  to  deal 
With  the  programs  of  the  agencies,  can  be 
coordinated  and  used  for  tbe  analysis  of  the 
various  social  problefau  that  confront  us. 

In  addition  to  specific  rectmmienda- 
tlons  for  the  application  of  new  technol- 
ogies and  management  techniques  In 
such  areas  as  health  care,  transportation, 
control  of  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
housing,  the  Commission  pointed  out  the 
need  to  Improve  the  decision-making 
process  which  determines  the  priority  of 
various  proposals.  The  Commission 
said: 

Such  decision  are  often  made  piecemeal 
with  no  relation  to  each  other — vested  Inter- 
ests are  often  able  to  obtain  unjust  shares, 
and — few  mechanisms  are  available  which 
allow  us  to  see  the  range  of  alternatives  and 
thus  enable  us  to  choose  with  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  consequences  of  our  choices. 

CUKBCNT  EXAMPLES 

Examples  of  attempts  to  apply  these 
modem  management  principles  to  State 
and  local  affairs  already  exist. 

The  so-called  "California  studies" 
make  up  one  such  set  of  examples.  In 
November  1964.  the  State  of  California 
announced  its  plan  for  the  application  of 
systems  engineering  techniques  to  four 
important  public  problems. 

This  plan  was  predicated  on  three  pri- 
mary considerations.  First,  national 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  reduced  Federal  spending  In 
defense.  Second.  California  had  a  par- 
ticularly large  investment  In  the  defense, 
aerospace,  and  electronic  Industries,  and 
was  therefore  particularly  vulnerable  to 
a  cutback.  These  Industries  also  pro- 
vided the  State  with  experienced  practi- 
tioners in  systems  technology.  Third, 
the  State  had  a  continuing  concern  with 
a  number  of  problems:  air  and  water 
pollution,  crime,  populeitlon  growth  and 
planning,  welfare,  education,  and  so  on. 

Preliminary  discussions  between  the 
Governor's  office  and  inc^try  leaders 
indicated  that  there  was  considerable  en- 
thusiasm for  initiating  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  applying  "sys- 
tems engineering"  and  "systems  anal- 
ysis" to  socioeconomic  problems.  As 
the  likelihood  of  reduced  defense  spend- 
ing diminished,  the  focus  of  these  dis- 
cussions changed  somewhat  from  "How 
can  we  help  the  distressed  aerospace  in- 
dustry?" to  "How  can  we  make  a  new 
and  broader  use  of  available  sldlls?" 

Following  a  round  of  competitive  bid- 
ding in  which  each  bidder  outlined  the 
approach  he  would  take  and  the  re- 
sources he  would  apply  to  the  study,  the 
State  of  California  awarded  four  $100,000 
study  contracts  to  aerospace  firms.  The 
areas  selected  for  study  were  trartspor- 
tation,  waste  management,  crimed  and 
Information  control. 


The  State  of  California  is  currently 
evaluating,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  others,  the  results 
of  these  four  studies.  Preliminary  evalu- 
ation indicates  that  It  is  feasible  to  apply 
the  systems  capability  of  the  aerospace 
industry  to  socio-economic  problems  and 
produce  meaningful  and  valuable  results. 
In  fact,  California  is  so  enthusiastic  over 
their  success  that  a4ditional  studies  are 
being  initiated  to  utilize  the  systems  ap- 
proach In  analyzing  land  use  in  Santa 
Clara  County  and  statewide  social  wel- 
fare programs.  The  SUte  anticipates 
conducting  follow-oo  studies  on  a  solid 
waste  subsystem  of  an  integrated  waste 
management  system,  a  statewide  crime 
information  system,  and  a  federated 
statewide  information  system  tleing  to- 
gether all  State  and  local  agencies. 

One  can  cite  man$^  other  examples  of 
systems  analysis  applied  by  forward- 
thinking  governments.  The  city  of  New 
York,  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
John  Lindsay,  is  moving  toward  a  near 
real-time  information  system  which  will 
tie  all  of  the  city's  departments  and  agen- 
cies into  an  integrated  computer-baised 
system.  This  system  will  provide  data 
in  usable  form  for  the  policymakers  as 
well  as  for  those  at  the  operating  level. 

New  York  State  is  currently  develop- 
ing a  computer-based  identification  and 
Intelligence  system  for  law  enforcement, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
system  will  provide  imifled  information 
to  aU  State  and  local  agencies  which 
deal  with  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  The  agencies  will  have  access 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  information 
which  falls  within  tbeir  respective  legal, 
right-to-know  restrictions.  The  scope  of 
the  system  is  broad: 

In  support  of  the  normal  dally  operation  of 
(state  and  local)  participating  agencies,  the 
fully  Implemented  system  will  provide  rapid 
access  to  summary  crttnlnaJ  history,  as  well 
as  detailed  criminal,  social,  and  modus 
operandi  data  on  eactt  subject:  will  rapidly 
transmit  graphic  datai  such  as  photographs 
and  fingerprints,  fraudulent  checks,  war- 
rant-and-wanted  notices,  stolen  motor 
vehicles,  stolen  property,  lavmdry  marks, 
stocks  and  auto  registration  forgeries;  and 
win  provide  direct  scanning  and  computer- 
based  searching  of  all  Ungerprtnts  on  file,  the 
arrest  and  disposition  reports,  and  Intelli- 
gence Information. 

Even  in  the  international  field  the  sys- 
tems approach  is  finding  adherents.  The 
Greek  Grovemment  announced  last 
March  that  it  Is  negotiating  a  multimil- 
llon  dollar  contract  with  a  large  diversi- 
fied American  industrial  concern  for 
regional  economic  development  on  the 
Island  of  Crete  and  western  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  U.S.  firm,  applying  the  sys- 
tems approach  and  developing  proposals 
for  review  and  approval  by  the  Greek 
Government,  will  provide  the  manage- 
ment capability.  In  10  years  it  is  hoped 
that  both  regions  will  be  Industrialized 
and  transformed  Into  tourist  attractions. 

These  illustrations  only  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  many  large  system  projects 
we  can  anticipate.  We  can  reasonably 
predict  that  many  other  public  problems. 
as  yet  unheard  of.  will  demand  solution. 
As  Mr.  Karl  G.  Harr.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Aerospace  Industrlas  Association,  has 
stated,  "only  If  thU  situation  is  fully 


grasped,  only  If  the  experience  In  coping 
with  such  problems  which  are  already  at 
hand  is  analyzed  and  applied,  and  only  if 
the  total  potential  for  addressing  these 
problems  is  positively  exploited,  will 
future  managers  both  In  government  and 
out  have  the  tools  with  which  to  marry 
technological  advances  with  a  society  of 
free  men  and  free  institutions." 

We  need  to  focus  attention  on  these 
challenging  Ideas  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government.  The  examples  cited  Indl- 
cate  that  the  systems  approach  can  be 
used.  However,  we  need  to  take  a  longer, 
more  comprehensive,  look  at  the  totai 
opportunity  for  applying  the  resources 
we  have  available  to  us.  The  proposed 
Commission  can  provide  this  necessary 
perspective. 

THE    JOB    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

What  specific  types  of  questions  could 
such  a  Commission  be  expected  to  study 
and  Investigate? 

One  question  would  involve  the  defini- 
tion and  categorization  of  those  social 
and  economic  problems  in  the  nondefense 
sector  to  which  the  application  of  the 
systems  approach  appears  to  hold  prom- 
ise. Some  of  these  are  obvious,  particu- 
larly at  the  national  level,  but  others  such 
as  local  commimlty  problems  are  more 
obscure  and  require  thoughtful  analysis. 

The  California  studies  provide  a  repre- 
sentative listliig  of  the  most  crucial  of 
the  current  problems  facing  a  large  State. 
But  other  States  and  local  communities 
win  have  different  needs  which  can  also 
be  approached  from  a  total  systems 
standpoint.  At  the  national  level,  the 
problems  of  rela*^ing  sometimes  conflict- 
ing State  and  local  problems  into  an  in- 
tegrated regional  or  national  system  re- 
quire a  thorough  analysis. 

The  distinctions  between  the  use  of 
systems  techniques  for  planning,  orga- 
nizing, and  controlling  public  programs 
also  deserve  considerable  attention  by  the 
Commission.  Planning  procedures  and 
tools  such  as  the  planning,  programing, 
and  budgeting  system  (PPBS),  cost- 
benefit  analysis,  mathematical  modeling 
and  simulation,  operations  analysis,  and 
others  need  to  be  studied  In  the  context 
of  the  real  life  environment  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  planning 
operations  to  determine  how  they  can 
best  be  utilized. 

The  planning,  programing,  and  budg- 
eting system — PPBS — Is  an  adaptation 
of  a  management  tool  originally  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop  a 
clearer  relationship  between  the  planning 
operations  of  the  various  defense  sectors 
and  the  annual  budgeting  operations  of 
the  Department.  PPBS  Is  currently  be- 
ing installed  throughout  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  1? 
also  being  studied  by  several  State  and 
city  governments.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  general  principles  of  PPBS  will  be  ap- 
plicable and  perhaps  mandatory  for  most 
future  public  programs. 

Cost-benefit  analysis,  or  cost-elTectlve- 
ness  evaluation,  is  another  management 
planning  tool  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  provides  a  frame- 
work of  analysis  enabling  us  to  select  be- 
tween competing  programs  based  on  the 
benefits  versus  ^the  cost  of  several 
alternative  approaches.    In  the  defense 
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v«a,  benefits   or   effectiveness   can   be 

defined  In  terms  of  kill  probability  or 
payload  or  other  such  quantitative  meas- 
ures. In  the  nondefense  sector,  the 
definition  of  effectiveness  becomes  ex- 
tremely complicated  by  human  factors 
and  political  consideration. 

The  use  of  mathematical  modeling  and 
simulation  Is  widely  used  in  management 
training  programs  to  illustrate  the  effects 
of  specific  decisions  in  particular  busi- 
ness situations.  Many  other  variations 
of  modeling  are  in  use,  all  with  the  ob- 
jective of  eliminating  the  need  for  costly 
trial  and  error  In  the  real  wortd.  But 
they  all  have  certain  limitations  which 
need  to  be  analyzed  in  conjimctlon  with 
their  pro{X)sed  application. 

These  planning  tools  can  be  effective  In 
streamlining  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses involved  In  any  type  of  public 
program.  The  decisions,  of  course,  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  the  authorized 
ofiBclals.  but  the  facts  required  to  arrive 
at  these  decisions  can  be  made  more 
readily  available  and  useful.. 

Other  types  of  management  tech- 
niques developed  recently  are  concerned 
with  the  control  of  complex  programs 
during  their  implementation.  These 
management  tools  are  Identified  by  such 
acronyms  as  PERT,  PERT/cost.  PAR, 
and  many  others.  Basically  they  can  be 
described  as  near  real-time  computer- 
based  information  systems,  such  as  those 
being  developed  In  New  York  State, 
which  provide  the  feedback  information 
on  program  activities  that  Is  necessary 
to  quickly  isolate  problem  areas  for 
prompt  management  action.  These 
techniques  have  been  proven  in  some  of 
our  largest  weapon  system  developments, 
such  as  the  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman 
ballistic  missile  systems.  They  now  need 
to  be  studied  as  they  relate  to  public 
programs  in  the  ngndefense  area,  where 
success  Involves  a  large  human  and  so- 
cial element  rather  than  the  hardware- 
oriented  output  of  the  defense  and  space 
fields. 

THE  HOLE   or  GOVQiNMENT 

Overriding  all  of  this  is  the  question  of 
an  optimum  organization — both  at  the 
public  and  private  level — to  accomplish 
effective  system  planning  and  Implemen- 
tation. This  question  of  organization 
leads  logically  to  a  Commission  review  of 
the  appropriate  relationships  between 
and  among  several  overlapping  systems 
and  the  demands  thus  placed  on  inter- 
governmental coordination  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels. 

Should  there  be  a  program  manager 
responsible  for  all  activities  in  a  given 
problem  area  and  organizationally  lo- 
cated In  one  level  of  the  several  State 
and  local  jurisdictions  which  may  be  in- 
volved? Or  should  the  responsibUltles 
be  divided  among  several  jurisdictional 
authorltiet?  In  either  case,  should  an 
industrial  prime  systems  contractor  be 
hired  oft  a  turnkey  basis?  Or  should 
ihe  systems  management  responsibility 
reside  within  the  Government,  with 
major  pieces  of  the  job  given  to  several 
associate  contractors?  These  and  many 
other  questions  need  studying  to  deter- 
mine the  best  of  the  multitude  of  systems 
Management  techniques  for  use  in  any 
given  situation. 
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The  geographic  boundaries  and  his- 
toric charters  that  once  created  obvious 
administrative  divisions  are  no  longer  of 
central  importance.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  pollution  in  the  Merrimac 
River  is  one  involving  at  least  two  States 
and  several  local  comnnunities.  They 
must  find  new  means  fqr  working  to- 
gether to  solve  this  probjem,  irrespec- 
tive of  jurisdictional  lines.  ^ 

Functional  interests  have  already  been 
the  foimdation  for  hundreds  of  new 
governmejital  units :  agencies  and  boards 
to  run  airpprts  and  ports,  to  administer 
reservoirs,  to  build  liighways  and  to 
educate  children.  The  resident  of  Bos- 
ton is  governed  not  only  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority,  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority,  and  a  plethora 
of  other  boards  and  commissions.  An 
awareness  of  these  revolutions  In  juris- 
dictional authority  must  be  Included  in 
any  thorough  analysis  of  government's 
partnership  In  public  programs. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  protrfems 
which  can  arise  when  two  programs  or 
two  levels  of  government,  in  pursuit  of 
separate  but  somewhat  overlapping  ob- 
jectives, proceed  with  tunnel  vision 
toward  their  respective  goals.  This  sit- 
uation arises  on.^the  national  level  as 
well  as  on  the  local  level.  The  need  for 
intersystem  msmagement  to  coordinate 
such  efforts  Is  apparent,  but  the  opti- 
mum methods  for  accomplishing  It  need 
to  be  determined. 

One  source  which  can  be  tapped  to 
assist  in  this  endeavor  is  the  wealth  of 
experience  in  the  systems  approach  re- 
siding within  those  Federal  research  and 
development  agencies  involved  in  the 
Nation's  defense  and  space  effort.  There 
is  a  need  to  determine  how  the  other 
Federal  administrative  agencies  and 
State  and  local  governments  can  best 
expose  their  own  personnel  to  this  ex- 
perience by  cross-training  programs 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. There  are  attempts  now  being 
made  to  accomplish  some  of  this  inter- 
agency transfer  of  systems  exr>erieiice. 
For  example,  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  developed  the  defense  systems 
analysis  education  program.  OfT.cer  and 
civilian  personnel  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  CIA  are  receiving  training  by  IDA 
and  Universits^-of  Maryland  personnel 
in  an  effort  to'flU  the  need  for  decisipn- 
makers  skilled  in  systems  managenient 
techniques.  The  stimulus  of  a  national 
commission  investigating  the  opportuni- 
ties and  procedures  for  transfer  would 
be  most  welcome  in  encouraging  and  ad- 
vancing this  trend  for  nondefense 
agencies. 

OOVERNMENT-IND'CrSTnT    RELATIONSfirPS 

Another  area  for  Commission  study 
would  most  certainly  involve  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  proper  relationships  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  government 
and  the  private  sector.  The  question  of 
the  proper  balance  between  public  and 
private  Investment  must  receive  careful 
analysis.  The  level  of  govemmental 
activity  will  vary  with  each  class  of  prob- 


lems and  It  is  doubtful  that  the  approach 
that  satisfies  one  class  will  be  useful  in 
another.  The  Commission  would  be  ex- 
pected to  recommend  the  best  means  for 
stimulating  private  investment  wherever 
possible.  Converaely,  where  direct  Gov- 
erriment  investment  is  necessary,  the 
Commission  would  provide  suggested 
guidelines  for  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  funds. 

As  we  proceed  past  the  initial  phases 
In  the  application  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach to  public  problems,  it  will  become 
more  Important  to  use  the  best  possible 
techniques  for  supporting  private  Indus- 
try. The  possibilities  include  several 
types  of  modem  contracting  methods, 
such  as  incentives  and  award  fees;  and 
various  other  financial  transactions  to 
stimulate  private  effort,  such  as  loans, 
tax  incentives,  and  cost  allowances. 
Also  needed  is  an  analysis  of  which  level 
of  government  Is  best  qualified  to  handle 
the  end  funding  and  with  what  control 
from  other  authorities.  It  Is  likely  that 
different  procedures  will  be  stilted  to 
different  situations.  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  the  Commission's  efforts  can  \e&d  to 
better  methods  than  have  yet  been  de- 
vised for  solving  the  procurement 
problem. 

INDUSTRIAL    STSTEMS    CAPABtLlTT 

Along  with  study  of  the  applicability 
of  the  systems  approtujh  and  the  Gov- 
enunent  relationehlp  to  systems  man- 
agement, the  Commission  can  Investi- 
gate the  requirements  which  will  be 
placed  on  private  industry— both  In 
aerospace  and  nonaerospace  comparUes. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  even  those 
aerospace  companies  with  the  most  ex- 
perience with  the  systems  approach  will 
find  that  the  application  of  this  ap- 
proach to  new  kinds  of  public  problems 
Is  different  from  their  past  experience. 
The  California  studies  have  shown  that 
the  systems  approach  Is  feasible,  but 
that  Its  application  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  experimentation  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  proceed.  In  other 
words,  the  systems  approach  carmot  be 
transferred  directly  from  the  aerospace 
envirorunent  to  socioeconomic  concerns 
without  some  modification  and  a  learn- 
ing process  by  all  those  involved. 

In  fact,  the  review  of  these  studies  by 
the  California  Department  of  Finance 
points  out  many  problem.-;  which  require 
further  study.  Systems  analysts  from 
tfle  aerospace  Industry  are  losed  to  work- 
ing for  large,  rich,  monolithic  organiza- 
tions. State  or  local  agencies,  and  even 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
socioeconomic  problems,  must  operate 
with  limited  budgets  which  carmot  read- 
ily be  expanded  beyond  estimates. 
Changes  In  legal  authority  and  In  budg- 
ets and  procurement  regulations  may  be 
required. 

In  the  aerospace  context,  the  value  of 
a  system  Is  usually  well  defined  In  terms 
of  capability  versus  dollars.  But  in  gov- 
ernment these  values  may  be  less  clear. 
The  value  of  murder  prevention  or  a  50- 
percent  reduction  In  air  pollution  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  quantitatively. 

The  California  evaluations  also  noted 
weaknesses  in  certain  broad  areas  com- 
mon to  each  stu(Jy.    There  was  a  feeling 
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tbat  conclusions  were  perhaps  too  posi- 
tive for  the  brief  nature  of  the  studies 
and  the  size  of  the  problems.  There  was 
a  feeling  that  some  of  the  ideas  pre- 
sented were  imaginative  and  appealing 

~  and  very  probably  workable,  but  not 
totally  and  adequately  proven.  In  some 
oases,  the  cost  factors  for  implementing 
the  presented  recommendations  were 
considered  inadequate.  There  was  con- 
cern that  many  of  th^  legal  and  political 
problems  In  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations had  been  slighted.  It  was 
found  that  the  establishment  of  criteria 
for  the  evaluation  of  any  activity  was 

-  extremely  diflflcult  and  frequently  highly 
arbitrary.  Similarly,  the  analysis  of 
methods  of  evaluation  against  these  cri- 
teria was  often  Inadequate.  A  poten- 
tially serious  problem  is  that  of  com- 
munication between  the  systems  oriented 
scientists  and  the  specialists  in  the  sub- 
stantive areas.  It  was  found  that  scien- 
tists and  engineers  whose  background  Is 
In  military  culture  sind  hard  sciences 
often  find  it  difficult  to  communicate 
with  those  steeped  in  social,  economic, 
ix>litical,  and  behavioral  sciences. 

These  points  are  mentioned  not  to  de- 
grade in  any  way  the  notable  success  of 
the  California  studies  and  the  excellent 
Jobs  done  by  the  aerospace  companies 
Involved.  They  do  emphasize,  however, 
the  need  to  Iron  out  some  of  the  natural 
problems  of  transition  from  one  frsmie  of 
-reference  to  another. 

"^  ROLE  OP  SMALL  FUSINESS 

An  important  area  for  Investigation  Is 
the  role  of  small  business  In  the  solution 
of  public  problems.  It  is  clear  that  the 
'  Industrial  teams  required  for  lipplemen- 
tatlon  of  these  socioeconomic  systems 
wUl  not  be  made'Vip  entirely  from  big 
Industry.  The  unique  talents  of  small 
business  will  be  required  as  much  here  as 
they  have  been  in  the  development  and 
deployment  of  weapon  and  space  sys- 
tems. Yet  to  be  determined,  however, 
are  the  specific  contributions  which 
small  business  can  make,  and  even  more 
importantly,  how  they  can  best  be 
brought  into  the  scheme  of  things. 

An  exceUent  example  of  one  of  the 
approaches  which  has  already  been 
taken  in  this  area  is  a  recent  executive 
seminar  entitled  "The  Management  of 
Growth  and  Technological  Ch&nge," 
conducted  by  Northeastern  University 
and  Harbridge  House  and  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  This  seminar  provided  a  forum 
for  30  corporate  executives,  representing 
small  technically  based  firms  in  the 
Boston  area,  to  explore,  by  means  of  case 
studies,  the  experiences  of  firms  which 
had  responded  successfully  to  drastic 
changes  in  their  product  markets.  The 
seminar  also  highlighted  the  manage- 
ment techniques  Involved  in  analyzing 
corporate  capabilities,  market  prospects, 
and  the  development  and  execution  of  a 
strategic  plan  for  growth.  Even  more 
Importantly,  it  served  to  stimulate  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  by  the 
participating  firms  and  the  develc^ment 
of  a  plan  for  Individual  company  growth. 
The   program   was   so   successful   that 


Northeastern  University  is  now  under- 
taking additional  case  studies  for  use  In 
future  seminars. 

The  Commission  could  undertake  an 
expansion  of  this  seminar  concept  in  co- 
operation with  universities  throughout 
the  country.  Its  findings  can  provide  an 
important  service  to  tiie  small  business 
segment  of  our  economy  as  it  strives  to 
keep  pace  with  rapidly  moving  technol- 
ogy. 

In  addition,  these  findings  can  be  ex- 
pected to  speed  the  adoption  of  modern 
systems  analysis  and  management  tech- 
niques by  smaller  companies  in  nonaero- 
space  industries,  so  that  they,  too,  will  be 
capable  of  attacking  public  problems  us- 
ing the  systems  approach.  We  would 
expect  the  final  Commission  report  to  be 
a  highly  educational  monograph  which 
can  be  used  by  these  Companies  and.  in 
the  field. 

LABOR    PAKTIOIPATION 

We  consider  it  most  Important  that  or- 
ganized labor  play  a  tigniflcant  role  in 
the  activities  of  the  Commission.  There 
will  be  many  questions  to  answer  con- 
cerning the  requirement  for  retraining 
and  relocation  of  the  labor  force  in  re- 
sponse to  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nology and  modem  management  in  pub- 
Uc  programs.  Other  groups,  such  as  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Eoonomic  Progress, 
have  studied  this  area,  but  more  effort  is 
required.  We  must  in$ure  that  the  high 
productivity  and  capability  of  this  Na- 
tion's labor  force  is  utilized  as  efficiently 
as  possible  in  any  of  our  planning  for  the 
future.  For  in  the  end,  no  matter  how 
good  our  scientific  and  management 
tools  may  be,  it  is  tha  worker  who  digs 
the  holes,  lays  the  bricks,  and  connects 
the  wires  which  give  any  project  its  final 
form. 

USING    UNIVERSITT    RESOURCES 

The  university  community  can  also 
participate  in  and  contribute  to  this  en- 
deavor in  several  important  ways.  A 
number  of  colleges  arid  universities  are 
already  offering  courses  and  degree  pro- 
grams in  operations  research,  and  busi- 
ness and  engineering  aflminlstratlon  pro- 
grams reflect  the  emphasis  on  new  man- 
agement techniques.  The  number  of 
data  processing  complexes  in  the  uni- 
versities has  nearly  doubled  in  tlie  past 
3  years.  ]{^n  fact,  the  requests  of  the 
36  colleges^Xld  universities  seeking  as- 
sistance undef*"the  National  Science 
Foundation  computingr facilities  procrram 
totaled  $14,664,316  fof  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
should  certainly  be  a  subject  for  careful 
study  by  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  there  if  an  obligation  to 
utilize  the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
imiversity  in  both  an  objective  determi- 
nation of  the  problems  suitable  for  in- 
vestigation and  in  the  applicability  of  the 
various  management  techniques  to  the.se 
problems.  This  will  provide  the  uni- 
versities with  an  important  opportunity 
to  gain  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  real 
problems  confronting  the  managers  of 
public  poograms.  This  knowledge  will 
enable  the  universities  to  prepare  future 
generations  of  managers  through  re- 
vision of  current  curricula  and  addition 
of  new  courses.    One  educator  has  called 
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for  the  development  of  "highly  qualified 
generaUsts — men  able  to  correlate 
knowledge  in  different  fields  in  a  mean- 
ingful and  predictable  way.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  logical  argument  that 
engineering  is  now  taught  backwards," 
producing  specialists  in  various  technical 
disciplines  instead  of  graduates  with 
"broad  systems  understanding"  whlcli 
puts  business,  engineering,  economic,  so- 
cial, and  other  problems  in  perspective. 
To  counteract  this  tendency,  the  Com- 
mission could  study  the  feasibility  of 
Government  cooperation  in  establishing 
or  encouraging  the  formation  of  inter- 
disciplinarj-  groups  within  the  miiversity 
which  would  combine  the  study  of  all 
aspects  of  current  and  future  public  sec- 
tor problems. 

COMMISSIO.V    OPERATION 

With  these  and  many  more  questions 
and  issues  to  study  and  investigate,  the 
Commission  should  have  a  busy  and 
fruitful  existence.  The  Commission 
would  conduct  a  full  schedule  of  hear- 
ings, receiving  testimony  from  the  recog- 
nized experts  in  the  systems  field  repre- 
senting all  segments  of  our  society.  It 
could  draw  on  the  advice  of  consultants 
as  required,  and  could  contract  directly 
with  private  organizations  to  conduct 
more  detailed  studies  of  certain  specific 
subjects,  if  this  w'ere  deemed  necessary. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  appropriateTor 
the  Commission  to  sponsor  one  or  more 
seminars  in  order  to  stimulate  informal 
discussion  and  help  to  generate  addi- 
tional support  from  both  public  and  prl- , 
vate  leaders.  The  seminars  could  be  held 
on  a  geographic  or  functional  basis. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  defini- 
tion phase,  the  Commission  will  aave 
completed  its  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
subject  and  prepared  an  interim  report 
for  submission  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. This  report  will  include  a  precise 
description  of  the  problems  to  which  the 
Commission  is  addressing  itself,  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  the  applicability  of 
various  systems  analysis  and  manage- 
ment techniques  to  these  problems,  and 
a  detailed  plan  for  a  continuing  study 
leading  up  to  the  final  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted 18  months  later. 

This  final  report  will  contain  explicit 
plans,  including  completed  case  exam- 
ples, for  applying  particular  systems 
analysis  and  management  procedures  to 
specific  public  problems.  These  plans 
would  contain  estimates  of  cost,  stalling 
requirements,  schedule,  skills  required, 
and  other  hard  data  for  each  applica- 
tion, so  that  any  government  agency 
at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  level  would 
have  ready  access  to  usable  guidelines. 
In  addition,  the  Commission's  final  re- 
port would  be  expected  to  contain  recom- 
mendations for  legislation.  Federal 
executive  action,  and  State  and  local 
governmental  action  in  order  to  better 
facilitate  the  application  of  modem 
technologj'  and  systems  analysis  to  the 
solution  of  current  and  future  public 
problems. 

We  have  attempted  to  describe  some 
of  the  benefits  and  accomplishments 
which  can  be  foreseen  from  the  initiation 
of  an  effort  at  the  national  level  to  ana- 
lyze in  depth  the  application  of  these 
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systems  techniques  to  our  many  na- 
tional and  community  problems.  We  are 
sure  that  none  of  us  can  forecast  the  full 
measure  of  worth  to  this  Nation  which 
such  an  endeavor  may  ultimately  pro- 
vide. We  are  equally  certain  that  the 
use  of  modern  technology  coupled  with 
the  application  of  modem  management 
techniques  may  provide  solutions  to 
many  of  the  problems  which  now  appear 
Insoluble.  It  is  up  4o  us  in  the  Congress 
to  insure  that  these  steps  are  taken  in 
a  timely  fashion. 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  urban  and  suburban  prob- 
lems I  wish  to  most  heartily  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse]  for  the  initiative  and  the 
hard  work  which  he  has  put  into  this 
proposal.  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  to  give  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  proposals  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
outlined. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  thoroughly  examine  the  poten- 
tial application  of  modern  management 
and  systems  analysis  techniques  to  the 
solution  and  administration  of  some  of 
our  serious  public  policy  problems.  For 
manj-  years  now,  business  and  industry 
have  been  pioneering  and  perfecting  new 
ways  and  means  for  dealing  with  com- 
plicated problems  of  production,  distri- 
bution, and  growth  in  a  changing  eco- 
nomic world.  Some  of  the  systems  de- 
veloped over  the  years  by  business  and 
industry  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
some  of  the  complex  problems  of  our 
urban  society — air  and  water  pollution, 
surface  and  air  transportation,  housing, 
education,  and  others. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  be  able  to  Join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Representative  Morse,  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management. 
The  Commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  would  study  and  recommend 
ways  in  which  modern  systems  analysis 
and  management  techniques  might  be 
utilized  to  solve  public  problems.  The 
13-member  Commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  Members  of  Congress,  repre- 
sentatives from  government,  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  and  educators.  The 
Commission  would  submit  a  final  report 
containing  explicit  plans  for  applying 
management  technology  to  specific  pub- 
uc  problems,  and  recommendations  for 
legislation.  Federal  executive  action,  and 
Stale  and  local  governmental  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Increasingly  neces- 
sary for  government  to  utilize  modem 
"Wtnods  to  keep  up  with  our  fast- 
changlng  society.  The  use  of  new  tech- 
niques can  both  reduce  the  cost  of  gov- 
sninient  and  render  It  more  efficient. 
What  is  needed  are  new  approaches,  and 
new  processes.  By  engaging  the  private 
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sector,  by  contracting  for  plans  and  pro- 
grams by  private  industry,  the  Govern- 
ment can  employ  the  most  modem  tech- 
niques and  equipment  available. 

A  Presidential  Commission  on  Auto- 
mation and  Technology  has  prepared  a 
valuable  study  of  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion on  our  society.  To  date,  however, 
no  unified  examination  has  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  how  government 
can  employ  the  systems  and  techniques 
of  cH>erations  research  to  insure  improved 
operations  of  government.  A  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management 
should  be  established  now  to  study  and 
recommend  the  applications  of  modem 
technology  to  all  areas  of  government. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
legislation  to  enlist  the  genius  of  private 
industry  in  the  solution  of  great  public 
questions.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Morse]  in  taking  the 
initiative  in  getting  this  proposal  orga- 
nized, shaped  into  a  bill,  and  introduqed. 

With  this  legislation,  we  lay  to  Best 
once  more  the  false  charge  that  ours  is 
merely  a  party  of  opposition  and  that  it 
does  nothing  constructive.  This  is  a  Re- 
publican bill,  both  Imaginative  and  real- 
istic, and  I  am  proud  to  support  it  as  a 
Republican. 

The  approach  we  have  taken  in  this 
legislation  is  more  than  a  Republican 
approach;  it  is  an  American  approach. 
It  calls  upon  the  private  sector  to  help 
government  and  provides  a  convenient 
means  through  which  this  can  be  done. 
It  is  based  on  the  traditional  Republican 
belief — and  the  traditional  American  be- 
lief— that  the  government  is  the  serv- 
amt,  not  the  master  of  our  society.  It 
also  recognizes  that  every  element  of  the 
society  has  an  obligation  to  every  othei^ 
element  to  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare its  talents  and  resources.  Akove 
allj  this  legislation  is  realistic  and  for- 
ward looking.  By  drawing  on  the  sys- 
tems analysis  techniques  developed  by 
our  sophisticated  industries,  it  proposes 
a  constructive  method  that.  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  capable  of  coping  successfully 
with  some  of  the  vast  and  complex  prob- 
lems that  face  the  country. 

I  urge  its  prompt  consideration  by  the 
House. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WCBS  TOWN    MEETING  ON   "WHAT 

CAN  BE  DONE  TO  REDUCE  RACLAL 

TENSIONS" 

I 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 

York  [Mr.  Kijpferman]  is  recognized*for 

60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  August  10. 1  was 


privileged  to  participate  in  a  public  serv- 
ice radio  program  presented  by  WCBS 
Radio  News,  the  New  York  City  flagship 
station  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 

The  program  presented  in  prime  eve- 
ning time  for  3  hours  from  8  p.m.  to  11 
p.m.,  preempting  all  other  station  pro- 
graming for  that  time,  was  completely 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  "What  Can  Be 
Done  to  Reduce  Racial  Tensions." 

Produced  by  the  outstanding  director 
of  news  and  public  affairs  for  WCBS, 
Martin  Weldon,  and  moderated  by  the 
long-time,  very  capable  news  analyst  and 
radio  personality,  Lou  Adler,  this  was  a 
public  service  program  of  the  first  order 
and  a  model  for  what  can  be  dorie  In 
community  service  by  a  riuiio  station  de- 
voted to  adapting  modem  and  national 
techniques  to  local  problems. 

Fittingly,  the  progi^am  originated,  at 
no  inconsiderable  tac^cal  expense,  from 
the  Harlem  YMCA  Gymnasium.  This  in 
itself  was  significant,  because  It  went 
directly  to  the  heart  of  a  possible  area 
of  tension,  yet  met  on  ground  dedicated 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  brotherhood. 

The  panel  participants  were :  William 
H.  Booth,  chairman  of  the  New  Yoric 
City  Commission  on  Human  Rights; 
James  Farmer,  former  national  director 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality;  Rep- 
resentative Theodore  R.  Ktipferman, 
Republican,  17th  Congressional  District! 
Manhattan;  Joseph  Monserrat,  national 
director  of  the  migration  division.  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  Puerto  Rico;  As- 
sistant Chief  Inspector  Lloyd  G.  Sealy, 
coordinator  on  ethnic  groups.  New  York 
City  Police  Department;  Senator  Basil 
A.  Paterson,  31st  Senatorial  District, 
New  York;  Livingston  Wlngate.  execu- 
tive director,  Haryou-Act. 

I  have  selected  from  the  76-page 
transcript  some  of  the  highlights  in 
order  to  give  the  full  flavor  of  discussion 
which  involved  not  only  the  panel  par- 
ticipants and  Mr.  Adler,  but  also  a  live, 
in  person,  audience  of  some  300  people, 
and  the  listening  atidlence  in  the  greater 
New  York  City  area  by  telephone  com- 
mimication. 

My  colleagues,  I  know  you  will  not 
agree  with  all  that  was  said  during  this 
discussion,  but  the  facts  of  life  in  the 
ghetto  and  the  reaction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  scene  and  the  observers 
from  the  surroimdkig  area,  can  give  a 
great  Insight  to  the  problem. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  more  speclflcaUy  its  local  New  YoS 
City  station  WCBS  are  to  be  commended 
for  making  the  broadcast  time  and  the 
program  available: 

HiGH&IOHTS 

Adler:  Good  evening,  everyone.  This  is 
Lou  Adler.  We're  eptaklng  to  you  tonight 
from  the  gymnaalum  of  the  HaJrlem  TMCA 
at  181  West  135th  Street  In  Manhattan.  And 
this  for  tJhe  next  three  houra,  until  11  o'clock 
tonight.  18  a  special  WCBS  Radio  News  Town 
Meeting. 

Tonight  well  consider  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  facing  our  society  Sind  our 
city  In  modem  tunos.  That  question  Is: 
What  Can  Be  Done  to  Reduce  RacUl  Ten- 
sions? 

Now.  the  town  meetfiog  is  one  of  the  oldeat, 
one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  of  the 
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democnttlc  process  ever  devised,  and  it  is  In 
that  blstoric  democnttc  spirit  tbat  we  come 
■  bere  together  tonight.  We  offer  this  fonun 
(or  a  totally  free  exchange  ol  Ideaa  and 
oplnlcaia.  In  our  atadlo  audience,  hundrada 
ot  the  citizens  dt  the  Harlem  area,  as  well  as 
vlaltors  from  other  secUons  of  New  York — 
on  the  stage  with  me,  a  group  ot  distin- 
guished people  In  the  fields  of  government. 
poblle  Mrrlce  and  civil  rlghta.  You'll  all  be 
meeting  them  In  ]uat  a  moment. 

In  addition  to  taking  questions  and  oom- 
menta  for  our  panellsta  from  the  audience 
here  with  ua,  we've  added  one  more  channel 
ot  oominunlcattoDs  to  all  of  thoee  listening 
in.  the  telephone,  and  we  are  equipped  to 
take  jour  pbone  calls  at  760-3750.  If  you're 
caJUxig  from  out  of  town,  our  area  code  U 
313.  So,  to  the  ttme>honor«d  town-meeting 
format,  we've  added  the  modem,  telephone 
technique  «  ffsdlo  communication  so  that 
many  oC  thoea  listening  In  tmilght  can  ask 
^astlooa  aiul  ewoliame  their  Ideas  towards 
solving  a  problun  which  a  lack  of  commiml- 
cstlon  has  served  to  aggravate. 

Once  again  that  phone  number,  if  you  have 
a  question  or  oomment  pertinent  to  our  dls- 
ousalon.  it's  7SC-3750.  Area  code  U  aia.  I.et 
me  remind  all  of  those  listening  In,  too, 
U  you're  wltlxin  driving  distance  of  the  Har- 
imn  TIICA— and  once  again.  It's  located  at 
181  West  136tb  Street — we  hate  room  In  the 
auditorium.  TouTe  welcome  to  come  over 
and  Join  us  right  here  so  that  you  can  be 
in  our  audience  and  present  f c>r  asking  any 
questions  or  making  any  comments  that  you 
have  for  out  panelists. 

Now,  let's  meet  our  panelists.  Prom  my 
right  to  my  left  In  alphabetical  order,  they 
are;  Mr.  William  Booth.  New  York  City  Com- 
mlaaloner  of  Human  Rights.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Booth  is  a  native  New  Yorker,  an  attor- 
ney, a  former  president  of  the  New  York 
State  NAACP,  and  waa  appointed  by  Mayor 
Undsay  to  his  present  post  early  this  year. 
To  Mr.  Booth's  left,  a  man  whom  aU  of 
you  surely  know.  Mr.  James  Parmer.  (Ap- 
plause.) J^.T'armer.  former  National  Dl- 
sector  of  the  Oongreas  of  RacUl  Equality, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  civil  rights  lead- 
ers In  the  nation. 

Next  you  see  a  microphone  with  a  name 
on  It  and  no  body  behind  It.  We  will  be. 
bopefnUy,  getting  Tmoixnut  KupmuAN, 
Oongraasmsn  from  the  17th  Oongreeslonal 
Diatrlot  hare  In  New  York.  Because  of  the 
airline  strike,  Mr.  Kxtpwemmak  is  having 
problems tgettlng  up  from  Washington,  D.C., 
Where  I'm  ture  he  waa  actively  engaged  in 
working  on  a  bUl  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
you  here  and  aU  of  you  In  the  listening 
audlencf .  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  19flfl,  which 
was  passed  by  Oongraes  only  today  and  will 
go  then  to  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee, that  bill  containing  Title  IV,  the 
opan  housing  section,  which  at  course  Is  very 
pertinent  to  our  discussion  here  tonight. 
Once  again,  Mr.  KxjrrwaMAti  probably  will  be 
here,  hopefully  In  about  half  an  hour. 

Now,  on  my  immediate  right,  a  man  whom 
rm  sure  all  oif  you  know,  Mr.  Joseph  Mon- 
eerrat.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Monserrat  is  the 
Director  of  the  Migration  Division  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo.  Bom  in  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Monserrat  was  raised  In  New  York  City.  He's 
long  been  active  In  helping  our  Puerto  Rlcan 
ottUens  adjust  themselves  to  life  on  the 
mainland.  In  addition  to  his  duties  there, 
be  is  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Poverty  Council. 

'  On  my  Immediate  left.  State  Senator  Baall 
Patanon.  (Applause.)  New  York  SUte  Sena- 
tor representing  the  31st  Senatorial  DUtrtct. 
and  that  takea  in  moet  of  west  Harlem  tnxn 
the  Hudson  River  to  Lenox  Avenue,  and  from 
«4th  Street  on  the  south  to  IMth  8tr«et  on 
ttaeoiarth.  OntU  laat  April  Mr.  Patsraon  was 
the  president  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
NAAGP. 


A  man  who  was  to  have  been  present  here 
tonight.  State  Senate  Minority  Leader  Joseph 
Zaretzkl,  very  urgently  was  called  to  Demo- 
cratic party  business  Hi  Syracuse  and  was 
unable  to  make  It.  He  apologizes  to  you  for 
not  being  here.  We're  very  sorry  that  we 
don't  have  the  benefit  of  his  expertise  In  this 
subject. 

On  Mr.  Paterson's  left,  a  man  who  has 
long^een  active  In  Hailem  affairs,  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Few  York  City  Police 
Department,  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  Lloyd 
Sealy.  (Applause.)  Inspector  Sealy  has  been 
with  the  force  since  1942.  In  August  of 
19fi4  he  was  appointed  CDOunandlng  oflScer  of 
the  38th  Precinct  in  Harlem.  Inspector 
Sealy  at  present,  the  highest-ranking  Negro 
police  officer  In  the  City  of  New  Yorlc, 

And  finally,  but  certpinly  not  leastly,  in 
our  panel  tonight,  Mr.  •Livingston  Wlngatc. 
(Applause.)  Mr.  Wlngate  Is  the  Executive 
Director  of  Haryou-Act.  the  largest  single 
anti-poverty  project  In  the  entire  country. 
Prior  to  becoming  tlje  administrator  of 
Haryou,  Mr.  Wlngate  w&s  active  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations.  He's  held  several  executive 
positions  with  the  New  ■fork  State  Council  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Well,  that  then,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Is 
our  panel.  Now.  befote  we  begin  taking 
phone  calls  at  765-2750,  area  code  212,  and 
before  we  entertain  questions  or  comments 
from  zXlo  audience  hers,  each  of  our  guests 
on  the  dais  will  address  himself  briefly  to 
the  question  under  discussion  In  this  WCBS 
Radio  News  Town  Meeting  tonight,  "What 
Can  Be  Done  to  Reduce  Racial  Tension?" 

Before  we  begin,  let  ae  remind  all  of  you 
listening  In  once  more  that  we  have  room  at 
the  auditorium  here  at  the  Harlem  YMCA. 
We're  located  at  181  W«at  135th  Street,  and 
you're  certainly  welcome  to  come  over  and 
Join  us.  We'll  be  here  for  three  hours,  so 
you've  got  plenty  of  tli»e  to  make  the  trip. 
Now,  we'll  proceed  akhatlcally  with  oui 
statements.  Well  start  With  William  Booth. 
Chairman  of  the  New  Yerk  City  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.     Mr.  Booth. 

Booth :  The  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  tak9i  a  different  stance 
since  February  of  1966,  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  done  something  toward  ending  the 
tensions  that  exist  In  farlous  areas  of  the 
city  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
brought  to  the 'people  of  the  City  of  New 
York  our  commission.  Rather  than  waiting 
at  Lafayette  Street  where  our  offices  are 
located,  downtown  Manhattan,  rather  than 
waiting  there  for  people  to  come  to  us  with 
their  problems,  we  have  gone  to  the  com- 
muzutles. 

We've  done  this  In  e  number  of  ways. 
We've  done  this  by  going  Into  various  com- 
munities of  this  city — eai  this  city  has  some 
83  very  proud  communities — and  we  have 
gone  Into  at  least  each  of  the  boroughs  at 
least  three  times  In  the  past  few  months, 
and  we  Intend  to  continue  this,  by  going 
there  at  night  into  the  various  schools  and 
asking  people  from  tbe  committees  to 
Join  with  us  In  discussing  what  their  rights 
are  under  the  Human  Rights  Law,  and  dis- 
cussing also  with  them  what  will  happen 
to  them  In  the  event  tliey  were  to  consider 
violating  someone  else's  human  rights. 

This  Is  Important:  to  let  people  know 
whatll  happen  to  them  In  the  event  they 
might  violate  the  right*  of  others,  as  well 
as  letting  them  know  what  their  rights  are 
under  the  new  law  that  was  Just  passed  In 
December  of  1866.  And  then,  after  ex- 
plaining the  law  to  them,  to  hear  the  peo- 
ple of  the  City  of  New  York  tell  us  their 
problems — and  In  this  Way  we  feel  we  have 
acted  as  an  ombudsman.  We  have  acted  In 
this  way  becaiue  we  believe  It's  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  people  of  the  city  some 
■fency  to  which  they  can  go,  or  some  agency 
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which  will  come  to  them,  to  hear  their 
problems,  whether  they  be  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  or  not,  and  to  attempt  to  get 
answers  for  them. 

We  have  attempted  to  get  answers  for 
them  not  In  a  lack-adalslcal  way,  but  rather 
on  the  very  day  after  our  meetings.  On  Mon- 
day nights  we  have  the  meetings,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  we  have  a  meeting  of  our 
staff,  at  which  time  I  assign  to  all  the  staff 
the  various  functions  and  the  problems  that 
have  come  to  them,  and  they  answer  the 
people  in  wrtttng  within  a  day  or  two. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  WU- 
11am  Booth.  Next  to  speak  to  the  queetlon, 
"What  Can  Be  Done  to  Reduce  Racial  Tea- 
slon?"  James  Parmer. 

Fanner:  Well,  Mr.  Moderator  and  fellow 
citizens,  I  want  first  of  all  to  applaud  what 
the  City  Commission  has  been  doing  under 
the  leadership  of  Bill  Booth.  I  think  BUI 
has  given  an  Imaginative,  new  thrust  to  thf 
work  of  the  City  Commission,  and  this  is  all 
to  the  good  for  the  City  of  New  York.  Yet 
Bill  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Ifs  not 
enough,  that  so  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
We  haven't  even  scratched  the  surface. 

This  Is  not  his  fault.  It's  the  fault  of  in- 
adequate staff,  inadequate'Tjersonnel.  inade- 
quate funds.  In  the  last  several  months, 
hatred  seems  to  have  become  almost  an 
American  anthem.  The  rage  of  white  mob* 
in  Chicago,  In  Granada,  Mississippi,  and  the 
rage  of  Negro  communities  throughout  the 
North  suggest  to  us  something  much  more 
serious  than  a  racial  question  or  a  problem  of 
rehabilitation.  It  is  a  profound,  even  a  his- 
toric, hatred  that  cuts  across  oiu'  entire  sys- 
tem of  values,  a  problem  so  Immense  that 
the  efforts  of  our  Congress,  the  efforts  of  the 
poverty  program,  even  the  efforts  of  Negro 
leadership  seems  pallid. 

It's  Incredible  to  me  that  the  Congress  o.' 
the  United  States  Is  debating  a  weak,  almost 
immaterial.  Civil  Rights  Bill  when  the  coun- 
try is  exploding  because  Its  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  other  minorities  are  not  gi'en  the 
option  to  work,  the  option  to  study  and  the 
option  to  live.  Ifs  almost  as  if  we  were 
balancing  teacups  while  the  house  Is  on  fire. 
I  say  this  with  all  my  heart:  Ifs  no  longer 
enough  to  service  and  to  treat  the  Negro 
community,  or  the  community  of  any  of  the 
minorities  of  our  nation.  No  program  that 
does  not  reach  deep  into  the  ghettos,  that 
does  not  radically  suggest  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  the  treating,  the  creating  and 
the  training  for  Jobs,  no  program  that  cleans 
up  one  block  of  slums  while  hundreds,  in- 
deed thousands,  of  blocks  decay  Is  even  wort.'i 
discussing  any  more. 

We  can  wait  and  we  can  temporize  no 
longer.  We  must  deal  with  this  crisis  In  the 
same  wisdom  and  the  same  good  will  with 
which  we  dealt  with  the  depression  of  1930. 
and  I  m.lght  add.  the  same  courage  and  de- 
termination we  spend  in  our  wars. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  James 
Pamer.  Before  we  proceed,  let  me  remind 
our  listening  audience  that  we  will  be  tak- 
ing phone  calls,  yoiw  questions  or  commenU 
for  any  of  our  panelists,  at  765-2750:  area 
code  is  212.  That's  765-2750.  Call  right  now 
If  you  will. 

In  deference  to  Mr.  Kuptkrman's  problems 
with  airplane  travel  from  Washington  to  New 
York  City,  we  wtll  delay  his  two-mlnut« 
opening  statement,  and  we  will  give  him  a 
chance  to  make  It  when  he  arrives.  If  by  the 
grace  of  the  airlines  he  does  arrive.  Next  to 
speak  then  will  be  Mr.  Joseph  Monserrat. 

Monserrat :  Thank  you.  Mr.  Moderator.  To 
attempt  In  two  minutes  to  Indicate  what  can 
be  done  to  reduce  racial  tension  Is  difficult, 
not  to  say  Impossible,  even  If  I  knew  all  the 
answers.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  start  by 
pointing  ouc  one  obvious  thing:  Plrst,  we've 
got  to  try  to  find  and  eliminate  the  causes 
that  create  the  tension.  Now,  that's  easy  to 
say,  but  It's  pretty  hard  to  do. 
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And  I  think  we  ought  to  realize  too  that 
««  have  two  aspects  o^  this  problem.  One  Is 
ndal  tension  between  minority  and  major- 
ity groups,  and  the  other  one  Is  tension  be- 
tween minority  and  minority  groups.  And 
I  think  in  this  area,  we,  for  example  In  our — 
the  particular  agency  In  which  I  function, 
which  is  the  Migration  Division  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo.  have  found  It 
necessary  as  a  means  to  help  resolve,  or  at 
least  reduce,  this  problem  to  bring  about 
lome  definite  understanding  about  us  as  a 
people,  about  our  history,  our  background. 
our  culture,  and  as  to  w^hy  we  do  certain 
things  that  we  do.  And  I  think  that  the 
need  to  understand  the  role,  the  function 
&nd  the  responsibility,  for  example,  of  all 
government  agencies  In  a  democratic  society 
a  certainly  something  that  we  need  to  work 
on  rapidly. 

Can  yovi  imagine  that  In  police  force  after 
police  force  across  the  country  there  Is  a 
concerted  effort,  an  organized  movement,  on 
the  part  of  police  forces  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety to  raise  funds  and  to  lobby  against 
civilian  control  of  the  police  force!  Now, 
this  is  Inconceivable  to  me  as  a  function  and! 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  police  force. 

Now.  let's  say  something  else.  The  police 
have  an  extremely  difficult  Job.  but  when  I 
talk  about  the  need  to  understand,  I  believe 
that  many  of  us — and  this  Is  the  reason  why 
the  things  that  Jim  Parmer  was  talking  about 
perhaps  may  come  out — I  don't  know  that 
we  are  certain  in  our  own  minds  about  what 
Urtne  in  a  democratic  society  really  means, 
and  here,  I  think,  we've  got  to  attack  part 
of  the  Issue,  too. 

Adler:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Monserrat.  Our 
next  speaker,  State  Senator  Basil  Paterson 

Pat^rson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Adler.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I'd  like  to  deal  In  some  spe- 
ciacs  on  the  subject  In  the  two  minutes  that 
have  been  allocated  to  me.  I  don't  claim 
that  any  one  of  these  Issues  would  neces- 
sarily reduce  tensions  to  the  point  where 
wed  be  satisfied,  because  I  don't  think  that's 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  You  can  call 
me  a  pessimist,  but  this  Is  what  I  expect. 
But  I  do  believe  that  we  are  going  to  reduce 
tensions  when  we  do.  as  Mr.  Monserrat  in- 
dicated, reduce  the  cause  of  tensions. 

I  think  everybody  may  have  read  today's 
New  York  Poet  and  seen  therein  something 
that  many  of  us  have  knovm  for  many  years 
It's  a: ways  been  true:  the  vast  difference  In 
the  number  of  Jobs  that  are  available  to  the 
youth  who  are  black  and  the  youth  who  are 
White,  the  vast  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  that  are  available  to  white  adults 
&nd  black  adults.  That's  Jobs.  We  know 
we  need  Jobs. 

We  need  better  housing.  We  need  better 
schools.  We  need  better  relations  between 
tae  police  and  the  conunuiUty.  We  need  to 
aoan  awful  lot  of  other  things,  but  we  also 
need  to  reduce  some  of  the  prtckpolnte  that 
come  up  every  time  we  turn  around. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  a  PBA  that 
»its  in  racist  terms  every  time  It  campaigns 
»«ainst  a  civilian  review  board.  We  need  to 
00  something  about  bringing  public  build- 
ings into  Hariem,  where  Jobs  would  be  avall- 
»We  in  our  commumty,  where  the  attitude  of 
the  vast  majority  towards  the  ghetto  com- 
munity would  be  changed  because  it  would 
^^'^P^'esent  their  place  of  employment  to 

We  need  to  Improve  our  comrnunlcatlons 
"Mdlas  attitude  towards  the  problem,  and 
1"  give  a  quick  Illustration  of  it. 

The  stories  that  appeared  in  all  our  news- 
Were  Just  a  few  days  ago  that  talked  In 
wma  of  what  happened  at  the  Judicial  nom- 
^ng  convention,  that  talked  in  terms  of 
jw»  asking  for  a  Jew  on  the  Supreme 
«*urt  bench,  of  Puerto  Rlcans  asking  for  a 
"wrto  Rlcan  on  the  bench,  of  Italians  aak- 
^  lor  an  Italian  on  the  bench,  and  when 
»  came  to  talking  about  Negroes  wanting  a 


Negro  on  the  bench,  they  singled  out  the 
anathema  of  the  white  press,  Adam  Clatxon 
PowMx,  the  only  person  who  was  named. 

Now,  I'm  not  here  to  defend  An&M  CuiT- 
TON  PowBu^l  dont  think  It's  necessary — 
but  I  think  It  Is  something  that  the  news 
media  must  face  up  to,  that  we  do  not  sin- 
gle out  minority  members  In  derogatory 
terms  and  don't  mention  anybody  else  who's 
doing  the  exact  same  thing. 

I  think  that  we've  got  to  start  thinking 
In  terms  of  eradicating  the  causes  of  com- 
munity friction  that  arise  when  we  hear 
about  a  Columbia  University  seeking  to  place 
a  gymnasliun  In  the  heart  of  Harlem.  Marn- 
Ingslde  Park,  and  then  after  seeking  to  do 
It,  offering  the  community  10  to  11  percent 
of  the  facilities. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  Central 
Park,  where  we  had  a  lake  for  so  manv  vaars 
where  we  could  row,  where  we  could  do  other 
things,  and  then  we  were  told  the  Lasker 
Poxmdation  was  going  to  give  us  money,  we 
were  going  to  have  a  wading  pool  and  a 
swimming  pool— well,  when  are  we  going  to 
have  It? 

Adler:   Would  you  sum  up,  please? 

Paterson:  Ifs  been  two  years. 

Adler:  Would  you  simi  up,  please? 

Paterson:  I  would  sum  up  by  saying  that 
the  big  Issues  certainly  are  employmemt. 
Jobs — we  need  them.  We've  got  to  get  our 
youth  off  the  streets;  If  they're  occupied, 
there'll  be  less  opportunity  for  tensions  to 
explode.  We  need  to  get  Jobs  for  adults,  we 
need  to  get  Ijetter  schooling  for  our  children, 
but  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  that  we 
can  do  at  all  times  Is  to  reduce  these  little 
things  that  are  so  aggravating  to  the  people 
who  live  in  misery  In  this  city. 

Adler:  Thank  you.  SenatorPaterson.  Our 
next  speaker  then  (applause) — our  next 
speaker  then  Is  a  man  who  knows  something 
about  a  couple  of  the  subjects  that  have 
been  raised  here  tonight  already,  the  PBA 
and  a  civilian  review  board  over  the  poltee. 
He  Is  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Nfew 
York    City   Police    Department   Llovd    Sealy. 

Sealy:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Moderator.  The 
Police  Department  strives  to  rwluce  racial 
tensions  by  demonstrating  its  commitment 
to  the  principle  of  equal,  fair,  impartial  law 
enforcement,  We  seek  to  provide  effective 
police  service,  courteously  rendered,  with  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  ail  people  In  our  city. 

AU  police  officers  participate  In  tralnljng 
programs  designed  to  broaden  their  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  today's  urban 
society,  to  lixcrease  their  awareness'  of  com- 
muiUty  attitudes,  and  to  Improve  their  skill 
In  dealing  positively  with  these  problems. 
The  police  precinct  community  council  pro- 
grams have  established — been  establlslsed 
to  Improve  police-community  relatloeis 
throughout  our  city  by  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dialogue  between  local  precinct 
reeldents  and  police  representatives  on  profc- 
lems  of  mutual  concern. 

Recruitment  programs  have  been  devlaed 
to  encourage  members  of  all  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  In  ova  city  to  Join  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. This  Includes  the  police  cadet  pro- 
gram which  was  designed  to  provide  an  op- 
porttmlty  for  those  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  27 4  years  of  age  willing  to 
help  themselves  to  prepare  for  the  patrol- 
men's examination  while  maintaining  our 
high  standards  for  pwllce  applicants. 

We  believe  that  greater  emphasis  on  crime 
prevention,  more  efficient  use  of  manpower 
and  equipment  to  rid  otu-  city  streets  of 
crime  and  continual  strong  public  coopera- 
tion will  aid  materially  In  reducing  tensions. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much,  Inspector 
Sealy.  Inspector  Sealy  only  took  a  minute 
and  50  seoonds.  Perhapw  our  next  speoloer 
would  like  to  add  that  ten  seconds  to  his 
approach  to  this  problem.  This  Is  the  WCBS 
Radio  Town  Meeting,  and  next  to  speak  is 
Livingston  Wlngate. 


Wlngate:  Plrst,  I  think  It's  significant  to 
note  that  tbe  subject  matter  of  dlsctisslon  is 
the  easing  of  tensions,  rather  than  the  cur- 
ing of  the  disease,  poverty.  There's  a  differ- 
ence, you  know.  I'd  like  to  state  in  my  two 
minutes  when  you  SBk:  How  can  we  ease 
tensions?     We  must  ask:  Why  tensions? 

I  think  you  must  ^«rt  with  the  fact  that 
we  live  in  a  society  In  which  rights  and 
prtvllegee,  which  determine  citizenship,  la 
allocated  on  the  baals  of  color.  We  find  that 
m  this  community,  Harlem,  the  blacfcyoung- 
ster  and  often  tbe  black  adult  are  not  evic- 
tees from  society,  because  tha.t  means  they've 
been  In.     They  are  look-outs. 

I  think  another  factor  that  we  should  look 
at  briefly  in  my  two  tilnutee  1b  the — since  I 
have  a  member  of  the  law  enforcement 
agency  whom  I  deeply  reelect,  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  While  the  i>oliceman 
cannot  prevent  rlcrts,  he  Is  key  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  riots.  And  let  me  add  tbls:  It  has 
been  said  that  the  majesty  of  law  Is  suc^ 
that  It  gives  30  days  alike  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  or  sleep- 
ing under  the  bridge.  Now,  that  Is  the  na- 
ture of  the  law  that  tiie  police  must  enforce. 
You  can't  expect  a  man — I'm  not  condoning" 
it — to  respect  a  law  which  precludes  his  liv- 
ing. A  man  who  caa't  work  and  can't  eat 
has  got  to  steal  to  live!  So  he  has  the  choice 
between  obeying  the  law  and  llvmg. 

Now,  that  Is  the  nattu^  of  the  law  that 
the  poor  poUcema^  must  enforce.  At  besrt. 
the  policeman  can  exacerbate:  at  worst,  he 
can  infiame  a  community.  I  laud  the  work 
of  Chief— Deputy  Ohlef  Inspector  Sealy, 
Lieutenant  Johnson  and  others.  But  finally, 
let  me  say  that  we  cannot  ease  tensions  un- 
less we  treat  the  two  E's  and  the  two  ffs: 
Employment.  Job:  Education,  tools,  to  com- 
pete;   a    House    to   live  In;    H,   Health. 

We  must  meet  those  immediately,  come 
with  a  long-range  program  to  alleviate 
poverty.  That's  the  way  the  tensions  can  be 
eased. 

Adler:  Thsmk  you,  Mr.  Wlngate.  Now 
then,  we've  heard  from  all  of  our  panelists 
who  are  here  tonight.  We  will,  of  course,  be 
hearing  from  Congreesman  Theodork  Ktjp- 
pcRMAN.  representing  the  1 7th  or  so-called 
Silk  Stocking  District  of  Manhattan,  when 
and  If  he  arrives — haWng  trouble  getting 
plane  reservations  out  of  Washington,  DC. 

Now  then,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we're 
ready  for  any  questiens  or  comments  from 
our  audience  here  or  from  our  audience  lis- 
tening In.  Let  me  remind  you  once  agam 
that  we  still  have  scane  room  in  the  audi- 
torium if  you're  nearby,  and  even  If  you're 
not,  were  going  to  be  on  the  air  for  another 
two  and  a  half  hours  at  least.  Drop  over  to 
the  Harlem  YMCA,  we're  In  the  gymnasium. 
If  s  located  at  181  Weet  135th  Street. 

This  U  WCBS  Radio  News  Town  Meeting. 
The  question  being  considered  here  tonight 
Is:  What  Can  Be  Done  to  Reduce  Racial  Ten- 
sions? Our  telephone  number  for  those  of 
you  lUtenlng  In  who  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  or  make  a  cemment  to  oiu-  panel  Is 
766-2750.  area  code  212  If  you're  calimg  from 
out  of  town. 

I  think  we  have  a  question  over  here  on 
my  left.  May  we  have  your  question, 
please? 

Audience  Speaker:  Excuse  me.  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen  I  want  to  address  this  to  Mr. 
Sealy.  I  think  I  appreciated  Just  about 
everything  he  said  about  how  thorough  the 
policemen  are,  and  so  forth,  m  this  city. 
What  I  feel  Is  the  policeman's  heart,  or  you 
might  say  his  consideration  really  for  the 
people,  becatise  a  few  days  ago  I  and  a  couple 
of  my  friends  were  coming  from  work  and  we 
saw  a  sort  of  conunotlon  over  at  a  car,  and 
there  was  a  man  severely  beating  on  a  woman. 
So  out  of  concern.  I  turned  around  the  cor- 
ner and  I  reported  thils  to  a  policeman,  80 
the  policeman,  as  I  quote,  stated  that  he 
doesn't  "interfere  In  family  matters."  whlcb 
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I  sort  of  felt — you  know.  I  sort  of  felt  dls- 
coitraged.  I  said,  "What  oort  of  protection  la 
thU  for  the  city  when  policemen  are — I  mean 
he's  (tandln;  under  a  tree  when  somebody's 
getting  beaten  up?" 

Now,  I  don;t  actually  understand  this,  and 
I  want  to  aak  you:  Actually,  how  tborovigh, 
aa  far  aa  protection  la  concerned  In  this  city, 
how  thorough  la  it,  really? 

Se&Iy:  Well,  first  I  would  make  the  com- 
ment that  It's  obvious  that  the  action  wliich 
thla  police  officer  didn't  take  Is  not  the  type 
Of  thing  which  Is  condoned  by  the  Police 
Department.  That  officer  should  have  Inter- 
vened In  that  dispute,  regardless  of  whether 
It  was  a  family  dispute  or  not,  and  In  a  ma- 
jority of  Instances  this  Is  exactly  the  proce- 
dure that  would  have  been  followed  by  the 
police  officer  present. 

Kow,  as  to  your  general  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  police  protection  on  the  rtreets,  I 
think  that  In  addition  to  the  responsibility 
Which  the  police  officer  has  for  enforcing  the 
law  and  helping  to  keep  the  peace  In  the  com- 
munity, the  citizens  of  the  community  llke- 
wlsa  have  a  responsibility  to  back  the  p>ollce 
offlcera  when  they  intervene  Into  situations, 
whether  they  be  family  disputes  or  Incidents 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  And  I  think  that 
sometimes  you  may  get  a  little  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  a  police  officer  to  move  into  a 
situation  because  he's  not  sure  that  he's  go- 
ing to  get  the  backing  of  the  community. 
^  So  that  If  oonununlty  people  indicate  that 
they're  goliig  to  give  strong  support  to  their 
police,  they're  going  to  get  the  type  of  effec- 
tlTt  law  enforcement  that  they  should  get. 
But  to  aiuwer  your  question  directly,  that 
police  officer's  conduct  was  Improper,  and  if 
you  can  remember  the  time  and  the  location, 
I  win  certainly  attempt  to  find  out  who  that 
Individual  officer  was  so  that  effective  disci- 
plinary action  caD  be  taken. 

Adler :  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  ques- 
tion. One  wonders.  Inspector  Sealy,  whether 
family  squabbles  bave  a  bearing  on  reducing 
racial  tensions.  I  suppose  In  the  broad  sense 
of  over-all  police  protection,  it  might. 
-      •  •  •  •  • 

Watson:  My  name  is  James  L.  Watson.  I'm 
a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Customs  Court. 
I'd  like  to  address  this  question  to  Mr.  Booth, 
who  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  and 
who  I  think  Is  doing  a  tremendous  job  in 
the  City  oC  New  York  under  quite  adverse 
conditions.  Do  you  feel  that  the  preea — the 
press's,  I  think,  overmagnlflcatlon  of  "black 
power"  has  had  any  effect  on  the  increase  in 
racial  tensions  in  New  York  City  or  through- 
out the  United  ^ta tea? 

Booth:  I  agree  with  you, , Judge  Watson. 
There's  no  question  in  my  mind  at  all  that 
the  question  of  tensions  has  been  increased 
by  the  untimely  and  unnecessary  attitudes  of 
the  press  toward  the  question  of  black  power. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  said  that  If  the 
•logan,  "freedom  now."  had  arisen  at  this 
time  in  history  instead  of  ten  years  ago.  that 
there  would  have  been  the  same  kind  of  re- 
action today  to  "freedom  now"  tjiat  there  is 
to  "black  power."  ^ 

Bacauae.  actually,  what's  happened  Is  that 
there  la  a  fear  of  the  rlalng  belief  of  Negroes 
that  they  have  value  in  themselves,  and  this 
is  being  expreasad  In  opposition  to  "black 
power."  But  "black  power"  means  nothing 
xaan  than  what  we've  been  taught  all  along. 
All  at  my  lUe  I've  been  told,  "Pull  yourselves 
up  by  your  bootstraps.  We  did  it.  You  can 
do  it.  too."  And  now  we're  finding  out  that 
we  do  have  aome  boots  with  which  we  can 
pull  the  strape  up,  and  we're  finding  out 
that  in  strength  there  is  unity — in  unity 
there  is  strength.  We're  finding  this  out  and 
that's  what  we're  saying  when  we  say  "black 
power." 

If  we  bad  said  "black  power"  ten  years 
ago  when  we  dldnt  have  that  same  kind  of 
aanae  of  our  own  belief  in  ourselves,  if  we 
had  said  "black  power"  then,  there  would 


not  have  been  at  all  aay  kind  of  noise,  just 
as  there  was  no  noise  ten  years  ago  when 
we  developed  the  slogan,  "freedom  now." 
"Freedom  now"  was  accepted.  It  was  In- 
nocuous because  the  Negro  was  a  lowly 
thing.  He  didn't  knaw  how  to  work  to- 
gether. He  didn't  knovi^  how  the  Black  Na- 
tionalists and  the  NAACP-ers  and  the  Ur- 
ban Leaguers  and  all  of  the  people  of  this 
city  could  work  together  because  they  could 
see  some  strength  In  that  unity.  And  now 
they  see  the  strength  iq  that  unity  and  there 
is  fear.  There  Is  fear  at  the  loss  of  power 
by  the  white  Establishment,  and  that's  why 
they're  upset  by  "black  power."     (Applause.) 

Adler:  Mr.  Booth,  obviously— obviously 
not  everybody,  and  not  even  everybody  In  the 
civil  rights  movement,  agrees  with  you 
about  the  definition  otf  the  phrase,  "black 
power."  and  I'm  wondiering  how  our  other 
panelists  feel  about  it.  Do  they  agree  with 
you?    Any  .  .  .? 

Booth:  There  are  sOme — there  are  some 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  who  have  been 
superseded  by  their  ovta  members.  I  must 
tell  you  that  a  particular  leader  of  a  civil 
rights  group  spoke  at  a  convention  and  dis- 
puted "black  power,"  and  said  it  was  no 
good,  it  was  wrong,  and — the  connotations, 
and  all  that.  The  difficulty  Is  that  who 
puts  these  connotations  there?  It's  not 
the  Negro  who  puts  tboee  connotations  there. 

However,  he  was  superseded  by  the  mem- 
bers who  voted  a  resolution  supporting 
"black  power." 

Adler:  Well,  one  vary  Important  citizen 
of  America  did  put  than:  connotation  on  the 
phrase,  "black  power,"  Just  yesterday,  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Booth.  Governor  George  Romney 
of  Michigan,  one  of  the  leading  lights  In  the 
Republican  party,  mentioned  as  a  possible 
Presidential  candidate^  he  said  that  the 
phrase,  "black  power, "  was  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  the  raclftl  strife  that  occurred 
recently  In  Lansing,  Michigan.  So — Mr. 
Farmer? 

Farmer:  I  think  he's  absolutely  wrong. 
I  think  he's  absolutely  wrong  there  I  think 
what  he  should  have  (aid  was  that  the  In- 
terpretation of  black  power  which  the  press 
has  so  largely  given  has  been  in  part  re- 
sponsible. (Cries  from  the  audience  and  ap- 
plause.) The  fact  Is  ^at  many  poUticlana. 
and  Indeed  some  civil  rights  leaders,  read 
the  press  and  get  their  judgment  from  the 
press  Interpretation.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Wingate:  Mr.  Adler? 

Adler:  Mr.  Wingate  of  Haryou-Act  would 
like  to  address  himself  to  that  question. 

Wingate:  I've-glven  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  furor  over)  the  term,  "black  power." 
I've  talked  to  many  of  my  white  friends  and 
I'm  still  as  astonished  now  as  I  was  before 
I  talked  in  the  Qrst  place. 

"Black  power"  meaiK  black  capacity,  the 
ability  to  do.  To  do  ^at?  To  get  the  foot 
off  the  box.  We're  not  talking  about  policy. 
We're  talking  about-the  effect  and.  practices. 
We're  not  talking  about  the  declaration  of 
laws.  We  are  tallclng  about  how  the  victims 
of  an  injustice  can  get  rid  of  the  Injustice. 
They  have  a  duty!  'Slack  power"  means 
black  responsibility.  (Cries  from  audience 
and  applause.) 

It  was  white  power  who — how  did  ve  get 
over  to  America  in  the  first  place?  Ii  1619 
white  power  brought  tts  here.  (Laughter.) 
And  posterity  will  cuase  and  condemn  the 
black  man  if  he  does  not  develop  the  capac- 
ity to  break  these  chains  of  bondage  him- 
self. Posterity  will  cujse  you!  We'll  be  a — 
well  be  a  race  who  will  not  deserve  the  re- 
spect of  history  if  we  do  not  create  the  to- 
getherness and  the  cajjacity — if  it's  a  better 
word — to  break  these  (halns  of  bondage. 

Bvery  other  ethnic  group  did  it.  I  don't 
see  where  the  fuiror  Is  over  the  word,  "black 
power."  Would  you  b«  adverse  to  the  word, 
"community    power"?     No.     But   it   Just   so 


happened  that  Harlem  is  black,  so  it's  black 
Harlem,  community  power.     (Applause.) 

•  •  *  •  , 

Audience  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  address 
my  question  to  Chief  Sealy. 

Adler :  Chief  Sealy's  very  popular  here  to- 
night. 

Same  Speaker :  Yes.  he  is.  One  way  to  re- 
duce tension  is  to  know  your  enemy  and  to 
combat  same.  My  question  to  you  U;  i  jeei 
that  as  a  source  of  tension  that  PB^and  the 
Conservative  party  are  combatants  to  me,  or 
with  me.  unknowingly.  And  I  would  lilte  to 
know:  Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  coalluon 
between  the  police  benevolence  association 
and  the  Conservative  party?  And  Is  there 
any  racist  attitude  existing  between  the  two 
groups? 

Sealy:  My-  answer  to  that,  sir,  is  that  I 
don't  know. 

Same  Speaker :  Does  the  Police  Department 
Intend  to  Investigate  the  police  benevolent 
association? 

Sealy:  I  would  say  no,  they  do  not  Intend 
to.  The  police — the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association  has  the  right,  if  they  wish,  to 
protest  in  a  lawful  manner  the  civilian  re- 
view board  as  presently  constituted.  The 
Police  Department  officially  supports  the  po- 
lice civilian  complaint  review  board.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  review  board  will  prove 
successful  and  that,  after  it  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  In  operation  for  a  period  of 
time,  the  police  officers,  who  are  very  much 
concerned  that  they  are  going  to  be  harassed 
In  the  performance  of  their  duty,  will  dis- 
cover that  no  such  harassment  will  obtain. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much.  Chief  Sesly 
May  I  pay  recognition  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gressman THEODoaE  KoPFERsiAN  of  the  17th 
District  Just  arrived,  ladles  and  gentlemen? 
(Applause.) 

.KuPFEiiMAN:  Thank  you,  Lou,  I  must  get 
my  breath  first,  but  I  should  tell  you  that 
if  the  problems  that  you  have  in  this  are* 
were  anything  like  the  problenu  you  have 
getting  out  of  Washington  and  getting  on  t 
plane  to  come  to  New  York,  then  you 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  anything.  I 
was,  I  guess,  an  hour  and  a  half  late,  am  I 
not,  Lou? 

Adler:  Let  me  check  my  watch.  No,  you're 
Just  an  hoiu'  late,  so  It's  not  all  that  bed. 

Well,  weTe  very  happy  that  you're  here. 
First — 

KtJPFiaiMAN:  I'm  happy  for  another  rea- 
son. If  I  can  say  this  to  you,  Lou,  because  I 
serve  on  the  Board  of  the  YMCA  and  I  think 
it's  a  great  organization.  If  we  can  put  in 
a  plug,  and  I'm  no  stranger  to  this  building, 
because  I've  been  up  here  many  times  in  the 
course  of  my  duties  for  the  Y. 

Adler:  As  we  began  this  special  Town 
Meeting  program  tonight  on  the  question. 
"What  Can  Be  Done  to  Reduce  Racial  Ten- 
sions?" Congressman  KuvrKRitAH,  each  mem- 
ber of  our  panel  had  two  minutes  to  address 
himself  to  that  subject  and  to  air  his  views 
We  won't  have  time  right  now  because  we're 
going  to  break  for  five  minutes  of  the  latest 
WCBS  Radio  News.  But  as  soon  as  we  come 
back  from  that,  you'll  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Our  panelists,  once  again,  tonight  are 
William  Booth,  Commissioner  of  Human 
Rights  m  the  City  of  New  York;  James  Farm- 
er, formerly  of  CORE,  one  of  the  Nations 
most  prominent  civil  rights  leaders;  Joseph 
Monserrat.  Director  of  the  Migration  Divi- 
sion for  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  13asll  Pater- 
son.  New  York  State  Senator  whose  dlrtrtc: 
takes  in  most  of  west  Harlem:  Assistant  Chief 
Inspector  Lloyd  Sealy  of  the  New  York  Cltr 
Police  Department,  the  highest-ranking  Ne 
gro  police  officer  on  the  force:  Livingston 
Wingate,  Executive  Director  of  Haryou-ACT 
a  major  Harlem  anti-poverty  project:  and 
the   mail   who    has   Just   arrived   to  Join  us 
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bsvlng  been  delayed  In  getting  a  plane  from 
Wsshlngton,  Congreesman  Theodore  Kup- 
roiM.^N.  representing  the  17th.  sq-called  Silk 
Stocking  District  of  Manhattan— I  say  so- 
called  because  it  encompasses  some  of  the 
slam  streets  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Now.  before  we  began,  or  before  we  began 
taking  questions  and  comments  front  the 
aoor  and  by  telephone  tonight,  each  of  our 
psaellsts  had  an  opportunity  to  address  this 
audience  on  the  question.  "What  Can  Be 
Doue  to  Reduce  Racial  Tensions?"  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  minutes.  Congressman  Kcpfeb- 
HAK.  once  again.  It's  nice  to  have  you  here 
and  TOur  two  minutes  start  right  now. 

Ki'PFtRMAN.  Well.  I  like  to  compare  all  of 
•aiese  things  with  the  situation  In  my  own 
family  life,  Involving  my  wife.  We've  got  a 
;ong-range  prograni  together  and  ttlen 
there  are  the  short-range  problems.  Now, 
long-range  In  terms  of  racial  tensions  what 
we  definitely  need  Is  better  educational  op- 
portunities, better  housing  and  better  oppor- 
tunities of  all  kinds  for  people  who  live  In 
the  ghettos. 

But  short-range,  it's  the  little  things  that 
create  the  problems,  and  that  may  be  very 
well  what's  created  the  recent  riots  and  racial 
tensions,  I  remember  reading  about  In  the 
Watts  situation — If  a  lady  who  has  to  work 
in  another  area  must  take  two  busses  in  order 
to  get  there  and  has  to  wait  on  the  street 
corner  an  inordinate  amount  of  time,  or  if 
Bill  Booth  can't  get  a  taxi  when  he  ought  to. 
these  are  the  little  things,  the  straws  that 
break  the  camel's  back,  and  we  can  find  It  In 
our  own  family  life,  and  these  are  the  things 
that  we  have  to  watch  out  for  in  the  short- 
range  area. 

So  if  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  it's  a  hot  day 
or  a  hot  night,  they  ought  to  have  more  pools 
svallable— the  little  things  that  would  have 
people  live  In  a  more  generous  and  humane 
way.  While  we  work  on  the  long-range 
problems,  which  have  been  a  long  time  a- 
coming  but  It's  about  time  we  got  to  them — 
and  I  hope  we're  starting  on  those,  certainly 
at  a  better  rate  at  the  present  time — It's  the 
Uttle  things,  Lou,  that  I  think  are  very  Im- 
portant right  now. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much.  Congress- 
man THEonoBK  KuprxsMAN.  and  of  course 
Congressman  Kupferman,  In  addition  to  be- 
ing concerned  about  the  little  things,  is  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  biggest  things  and 
he's— the  biggest  ^ings,  and  he's  just  come 
from  Washington  *here  he  has  been  working 
very  diligently.  I'm  sure,  in  the  debate  over 
the  open  housing  section  of  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Bill.  And  if  there  are  any  questions 
tTMn  the  floor  or  from  the  listening  audience 
tonight  on  that,  and  there  should  be,  please 
address  them  to  him  and  I'm  sure  other 
panelists  here  would  like  to  comment  on  it. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Caller:  Mr.  Monserrat,  I'm  a  white  living 
In  the  west  eighties,  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan.  And  we  have  a  very  good  Par- 
enu  Association.  We're  in  an  integrated 
area,  in  an  integrated  school,  and  we  have 
many  Puerto  Rlcans. 

Now,  we've  made  every  effort  that  we  can 
possibly  think  of  to  entice  and  to  get  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  parents  In  our  school  Into  our 
meetings  and  our  activities.  An  announce- 
ment is  sent  out  every  month.  In  Spanish. 
In  white— in  English  and  In"  SpanUh.  an- 
nouncing the  meeting.  We  have  a  newspaper 
that  we  put  out.  Half  of  It  is  In  English  and 
n»if  Is  in  Spanish.  At  every  meeting  we 
have  a  translator. 

We  make  every  effort  to  create  a  warm 
atmosphere  at  our  meeiting.  and  I've  been 
told  that  this  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years.  And  yet,  perhaps  out  of  a  group  of 
»  hundred  we'll  have  two,  three,  four,  no 
more  than  a  half  dozen  Puerto  Rlcan  parents 
w  attend.  I'm  wondering  what  more  we  can 
^  to  get  the  Puerto  Rlcan  parents  into  our 
•«»ociatlon  and  our  activities. 


Monserrat:  It's  rather  interesting,  of 
course,  to  react  to  this  In  terms  of  a  slip  thai 
occurred  during  the  conversation — or  duilhg 
the  raising  of  the  question.  I'm  not  saying 
that  this  has  meaning  it  doesn't  have,  but 
it's  Just  interesting  to  note  it.  And  I  want 
to  answer  specifically  by  saying  several 
things. 

One,  you're  trying  to  entice.  I  don't  think 
we  need  to  be  enticed  When  we  have  to  be 
enticed  there's  something  wrong.  I  thlak  1 
can  say  to  you.  though.  Just  from — because 
you  asked  a  question  that  Involves  a  long, 
detailed  answer.  I'm  going  to  have  to  tell 
you  something  about  Puerto  Rlcans  In  Dela- 
tion to  school  I'm  going  to  have  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  whole  question  of  lan- 
guage. I'm  going  to  have  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  Parents  Association  groups  that  I 
go  to  see.  where  in  that  particular  commu- 
nity in  which  you're  speaking  about  p>aople 
have  babysitters  for  their  children. 

I've  seen  In  those  schools — when  I  go  to 
address  the  Parent  Association — that  the 
Parent  -Association,  the  auditorium  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  There's  a  middle  section, 
and  there's  two  wings.  And  In  the  middle 
section  you  see  the  people  who  use  the 
Parent*  Association  at  a  level  as  a  social  out- 
ing, too.  and  as  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
social  evening.  And  in  the  wings  you  see  oiir 
Puerto  Rlcan  folk  who  have  to  bring  their 
children,  and  have  to  get  their  children  back. 
And  we're  also  talking  about  people  who 
work  all  day.  mothers  and  fathers,  both  of 
whom  have  to  work.  And  when  they  come 
home  from  work  they've  got  to  prei>are  the 
food  for  the  family,  and  they've  got  to  Iron 
the  clothes  for  the  kids,  to  be  able  to  send 
them  back  to  school.  And  a  whole  series  of 
things  we  need  to  use. 

But  all  I  can  say  to  you  specifically,  In  rela- 
tion to  your  question.  Is  two  things.  Number 
one,  how  many  other  parents  are  theres:  and 
of  the  other  parents,  how  many  do  you  get? 
Because  I  think  part  of  the  problem  is  In- 
herent in  the  Parent  Association.  You 
notice  it's  no  longer  called  a  Parent-Teachers 
Association,  because  the  teachers  are  not  in- 
volved in  it.  for  one  thing. 

And  secondly  I  would  say  to  you,  why  don't 
you  use  those  six,  or  a  dozen-  people  thax 
you  have,  and  really  work  with  them,  so  they 
can  work  with  the  rest  of  the  parents,  to 
help  bring  them  In?  I  say  this  not  In  theory. 
I  say  this  becaiise  we've  experimented  with 
this  everywhere,  and  It's  worked. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much  for  asking 
your  queatlon,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Monserrat. 

KrPFixMAN:  Lou,  could  I  Just  malge  this 
comment? 

Adler:  Mr.  Kttptoiman'      ^ 

Kuttesmak:  I  was  going  to  suggest,  along 
the  lines  of  the  question  and  the  answer,  that 
perhaps  we  might  reverse  the  procedure. 
And  perhaps  the  Puerto  Rlcan  groups  in  that 
area — and  you  mlghvlet  our  questioner  know 
where  they  are — might  invite  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  come  vislC  with 
them.  And  well  see  how  many  we  can  get 
that  way.    It  ought  to  be  a  two-way  street. 

Adler:  You  might  entice  them,  Mr  Mon- 
serrat. Mr.  Monserrat,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a 
question,  and  a  question  for  the  entire  panel, 
if  I  may  interject  here 

Since  we're  talking  about  Puerto  Rlcans. 
and  we're  talking  at>out  Negroes,  and  we  see-m 
to  be  sepxaratlng  the  two — I  have  been  told 
by  many  people,  Mr.  Monserrat,  that  there 
may  be  prejudice  against  the  Negro  among 
white  Puerto  Rlcans. 

Monserrat:  You  know,  we're  talking  about 
how  do  we  help  reduce  racial  tensions. 
(Laughter.)  And  I  think  that  one  of  the 
problems  which  does  create  racial  tciislons 
Is  the  making  of  myths  sound  somehow  a 
fact  and  a  reality.  I've  heard  thla  thing 
many  times,  too.  but  I  always  hear  It— ^I 
always    hear    It   in    the    following    way.      A 


friend's  uncle  of  an  aunt  of  mine  said  that. 
I  can  never  get  this  pinned  down. 

I  can  say  this.  Ve  Puerto  Ricans,  as  a 
race,  are  the  only  Integrated  group  In  the 
city  (Laughter  an4i  applause.)  «>  We  are 
black,  and  we  are  white,  and  we  are  nUxed. 
and  we  say  so  what.  And  we  want  to  main- 
tain our  right  to  our  culture,  and  our  lan- 
guage, and  our  way  of  doing  things. 

Now,  there  are  some  problems  between  u«. 
And  if  you  noticed,  when  I  started  speaking 
earlier.  I  said  that  we  have  two  kinds  of 
tensions.  And  I  said  that  we  needed  some 
understanding.  And  that  we  liave  it  with 
majority  and  I  also  aay  that  we  have  it  with 
minority.  The  history  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Negro  Is  totally  different  from  the  history 
and  the  experience  of  the  Negro  In  America, 
because  our  slave  sjwteni^  were  different,  a 
whole  series  of  things  were  different. 

Our  problem  in  this  society,  as  Puerto 
Rlcans.  black,  white,  and  mixed.  Is  to  be  able 
to  maintain  the  rights  and  the  liberties  that 
we've  enjoyed  In  Puerto  Rico,  here.  Not  to 
acquire  them.  And  in  this  we  recognize  very 
clearly  that  the  only  way  we  can  maintain 
our  family  as  an  imtegrated  unit,  and  not 
adapt  the  racism  of  America,  is  by  not  adapt- 
ing the  race  values,  frankly,  of  either  white 
or  Negro  In  our  comoiunlty.  Because  if  we 
do  so.  we  are  then  going  to  start  to  speak 
about  ourselves  as  black  and  white,  and  we 
dor.'t  do  that. 

Now.  do  we  have  racists  among  txs?  Well, 
of  course,  we  do.  Are  there  people  who  have 
co::cerns  about  color  among  us?  That's  true, 
too  But  we  have  never  had,  de  facto  or  de 
jure,  an  Itxstltutionalized  system  which 
created  mlnorltlee.  In  Puerto  Rico,  we  don't 
have  a  minority  group.  The  only  nUnorlty 
group  that  exists  in  Puerto  Rico  is  the  politi- 
cal party  that  doesn't  get  elected  to  office. 
(Laughter.)     That's  the  minority  group. 

And  what  I'm  saytng  Is  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  great  tension  between 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Hlcans,  as  groups.  Now, 
there  are  some  Puerto  Ricans  I  don't  like,  and 
I  don't  want  to  live  next  to  them.  But  not 
because  they're  Puerto  Rlcan.  Most  of  them 
are  relatives.  ( Laughter,  t  And  this  kind 
of  relationship — this  Icind  of  relationship 
can  exist  among  us,  too. 

Let  me  close  this  by  just  telling  you  a  little, 
simple  story  that  a  kid  taught  me.  I  used 
to  run  a  Settlement  Bouse,  and  we  had  play- 
grounds. Ai>a  one  day  there  were  two  kids 
fighting,  and  one  happened  to  be  Negro,  emd 
the  other  happened  to  be  Puerto  Rican.  So 
one  of  our  workers  went  over  and  talked  to 
these  youngsters  about  they  shouldn't  fight 
together.  So  the  kid  turned  around  and 
looked  at  this  worker,  and  he  said.  "Dont 
you  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  live  together?" 
The  teacher  said.  "Yea." 

"And  don't  you  teach  us  that  we  ought  to 
work  together?"  And  he  said.  "Yea."  And 
the  kid  said,  "Well.  If  we  fight  together.  Is 
that  a  race  riot?"     (Laughter.) 

Adler:  Mr.  Monserrat.  it  was  my  question 
that  you  answered,  and  you  answered  It  very 
well.  I'd  only  like  to  say.  in  closing,  that 
you  and  I  sound  like  we  have  the  same  rela- 
tives, somehow.    Is  that  possible? 

Monserrat:  Why  net? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Audience  Speaker:  My  question  la  going 
to  appear  to  be  very,  very  naive  to  many 
adults,  and  to  most  of  my  contemporaries, 
but  I  would  like  to  loiow  Just  one  thing,  sir. 
On  both  Bides,  the  white  side,  and  on  the 
black  side,  all  you  bear  Is  hate,  distrtut, 
fear,  et  cetera.  There  are  many,  many  fed- 
eral programs,  state  programs,  and  city  pro- 
grams supposedly  thBt  are  physical  things, 
trying  to  help  the  kl4s,  and  help  our  adults. 

But  I'd  like  to  loaow,  Jtwt  how  do  we 
eradicate  fear?  I  say  not  through  educa- 
tion, because  my  corrtempararles  don't  seem 
to  want  to  wait  for  education  any  more. 
They  seem  to  want  to  go  now.    And  bate  is 
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the  thing  that  Metn«  to  be  drlTlng  them. 
And  I'd  like  to  know,  how  do  we  eolve  this 
problem  of  hate?     (AppUuae.) 

Adier :  May  we  hare  a  reaction  here,  please? 
Mr.  Wlngate,  of  Baryou-Act,  pleaae? 

Wlogate:  I  think  your  question  U  moet 
basic.  As  a  matter  <3t  fact,  I  think  youTe 
perhaps  mored  ns  Into  a  very  constnustlTe 
aspect  of  this  program.  First,  we  must  recite 
the  111  deeds  and  the  condition  before  we 
oaa  go  to  a  cure. 

I  read  with  great  Interest,  in  the  current 
issue  of  United  States  News  and  World  Re- 
port, former  Vlce-Preeldent  Nixon's  comment 
on  the  current  racial  situation,  and  replete 
In  that^was  serious  warnings  to  the  minority 
groups.  That's  what  Z  read.  I,  too,  share  Mr. 
Nixon's  convictions  about  the  tragic  situation 
that  obtains  with  respect  to  the  Blacks,  par- 
ticularly the  youth.  And  I  further  see  po- 
tential tragic  consequences  from  the  white 
mobs  In  Chicago  that  assaulted  with  venom 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  groups. 

Now,  the  question  you  present  is,  what  can 
we  do?  I  tblnk  th^  basically,  wnat  we  must 
Mtdreai  ourselves  to  Is,  first,  the  Tlctlms  of 
the  situation.  I  dont  think  that  you  can 
expect  any  surcease  from  the  black  man's 
tirlva  for  the  fruits  of  life — Jobs,  housing,  et 
cetera.  There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind,  and 
that  glved  rise  to  my  fear.  The  black  youth 
are  not  going  to  stop.  I'm  not  condoning  It 
at  this  point,  I'm  not  suggesting  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  the  white  backlash 
oomlQg  In,  before  the  black  groups  have  made 
any  gains.  So  I  see  the  irresistible  force  and 
Immovable  object  meeting.  I  tblnk  what 
must  be  done — dialogue  must  be  opened  up, 
not  only  between  the  youth  whose  blood  are 
hot,  black  youth  whose  blood  are  hot,  and 
they  are  going,  to  move.  They  don't  want  to 
listen  to  reason,  they  don't  want  to  listen  to 
promises,  they  wan^  action  now.  They  want 
the  remedy  cured. 

On  the  ojther  hand.  I  think  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  mlstrnderstandlng  on  the  part  of 
many  whites.  I  think  many  do  understand, 
and  their  roles  are  deliberate,  to  keep  the 
Negro  In  bondage.  But  I  think  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous percentage  of  whites  who  really 
think  that  the  black  man  Is  seeking  through 
-his  pronouncements  of  black  power,  to  take 
something  from  him.  They  do  not  \mder- 
Btand  the  objectives  and  ends  of  black  power. 
Z  really  believe  they  do  not  understand. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  that  there  are 
many  indifferent  whites,  whites  who  do  un- 
(laratand.  .and  who  for  vested  Interests  and 
reasons,  either  refiise  to  take  a  positive  po- 
sition or  who  are  jTist  indifferent  to  It.  I 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to 
our  people,  I  think  too  many  of  us,  the  vast 
majority  of  us  are  not  active  participants, 
and  our  voices  are  not  in  this  dialogue.  The 
pec^le  who  are  In  the  dialogue  are  those  who 
are  hurt  most,  those  who  find  that  they  can 
besLT  the  pain  no  longer. 

And  actually,  what  the  white  society 
misses,  U  when  they  suggest  that  If  you  don't 
■top  youll  get  the  gun.  What  they  reaUy 
say  U.  rm  going  to  die  anyhow.  We  have 
88,000  narcotics  In  Harlem.  That's  Uvlng 
death  anyway.  We  have  I  don't  know  how 
many  wlnoes.  These  people  are  not  living. 
So  the  menace  of  the  bullet  does  not  mean 
anything  to  them,  because  their  life  Is  sub- 
stantially gone  anyway.  * 

And  flnaUy,  I  think  the  great  burden,  the 
giwat,  great  burden  rests  not  upon  the  ultra 
white  liberal,  but  on  the  vast  majority  of 
those  whites  who  are  neither  conservative 
aor  liberal,  who  must  understands  in  the 
vaM^of  Preaident  Johnson.  "They  are  not 
uryUPlor  nothln'." 

Adisr :  We  have  time  for  one  more  question 
before  we  break  for  the  news  at  ten  o'clock. 
This  gentleman  right  here. 

Fanner:  rd  like  to  conunent  after  the 
asm  on  this  qiiestton. 

Adler:  AU  right.  Tes.  we'U  be  able  to  die- 
euss  this  further.    I'm  sure  you  want  to. 


Audience  Speaker:  t  would  like  to  direct 
my  question  to  Mr.  Lot]  Adler.  and  CBS.  Now, 
I  realize  that  your  time  Is  a  problem.  I  was 
Invited  here  by  my  radio  through  CBS.  But 
it's  a  constant  thing,  here,  of  shoving  off 
these  problems,  and  getting  to  the  phones. 

You  have  come  here  to  Harlem.  You  have 
brought  somewhere  afoiind  twenty  techni- 
cians. Two  of  them  are  of  the  colored  race, 
be  they  Negro,  Puerto  Rlcan,  or  what.  But 
now  you  continue  to  say  that  this  question  Is 
not  Important,  and  that  question  Is  not  Im- 
piortant.  This  Is  merely  a  CBS  commercial 
program.  Now,  this  Is  another  thing  that  I 
object  to.  This  Is  taking  advantage  of  us 
here  in  Harlem.  Now,  If  you  want  a  Town 
Meeting.  Then  listen  to  the  people  that  had 
guts  enough  to  come  here,  iiet  the  ones 
that's  going  to  spend  a  dime  on  the  phone 
stay  home  and  listen.  I  object  to  thU  stren- 
uously. Is  this  a  Town  Meeting,  or  la  this 
a  CBS  commercial? 

Let  alone  the  fact  that  you  have  your 
cameras,  that  eventually  you  will  sell  this  to 
some  commercial  program,  and  then  you  will 
run  another  TV  deal  irith  thla.  Don't  shun 
these  people  off.  Let  these  people  speak. 
(Applaxise.)  Let  them  speak.  And  that 
means  your  panel,  all  «he  people  of  the  audi- 
ence. You're  selling  this  on  the  phone,  and 
I  hear  your  producer,  I  hear  your  producer 
constantly  saying,  "Cut  off  the  audience,  and 
let  the  phone  go." 

Let  the  people  here  t»lk.  You  want  a  Town 
Meeting?  Let  the  people  here  talk. 
(Applause.) 

Adler:  I  think  we  all  appreciate  that  every- 
body here  would  like  t©  speak.    As  far  as • 

Booth:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  believe 
that  CBS  has  done  a  flue  Job  In  coming  here. 
I'm  glad  that  CBS— If  CBS  had  not  come  here 
with  this  Town  Meeting,  this  gentleman 
would  not  have  been  able  to  get  up  and 
speak.  Now,  I  certainly  take  exception  to  his 
remarks.  It  Is  good  that  CBS  came  here. 
Where  Is  NBC?  Thay  ought  to  be  here. 
ABC  ought  to  be  herfc.  All  other  stations 
ought  to  be  here  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
congratulate  CBS.  I  ttUnk  It's  a  good  thing 
that  It  came  here. 

Adler:  Thank  you  vtery  much,  Mr.  Booth. 
(Applause  and  booe.)  We  have  to  break 
away  from  the  news  new.  I  would  only  like 
to  make  one  conunent,  and  that  Is  that  there 
are  approximately  ll.oOO  people  on  the 
phones  waiting  to  asM  a  question.  They've 
been  waiting  for  some  time.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 300  people  in  this  audltorliun, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  this  gentleman  U  the 
only  one  who's  had  an  opportxmlty  to  speak 
twice. 

So  we  are  flghtlng  the  clock.     And  as  far 

as  this  being  a  commenclal  program,  I  dont 

I  haven't  heard  any  ccanmercials.    Have  you, 
Mr.  Booth?    Or  Mr.  KxJpreaMAN ? 

KuprrxMAN:  No.  I  Just  wanted  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  that  I  Came  back  from  Wash- 
ington In  order  to  be  here.  And  this  Is  not 
my  district,  and  I  d»n't  expect  any  votes 
here,  and  I  think  CBS  Is  doing  a  great  Job. 
And  I  think  you  shorjJd  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  left  my  district  to  come  to  your 
district. 

yAdler:  We  are  here  to  discuss  what  can  be 
done  to  reduce  racial  tensions.  I'm  Lou 
Adler,  the  moderator  of  this  program,  a  spe- 
cial WCBS  Radio  News  Town  Meeting.  Were 
going  to  have  to  break  for  the  news.  May  I 
request,  please,  that  you  keep  your  seats. 
•  •  ♦  •  • 

Kanton:  My  name  k  Nelson  Kan  ton,  and 
I'd  like  to  address  my  question  to  Senator 
Basil  A.  Paterson.  M».  Paterson.  I'd  like  to 
cite  an  example,  or  problem,  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Hunter  C>oUege  in  the  Bronx 
Is  a  school  which  Is  tuition  tree.  This  school 
is — most  of  the  students,  rather,  who  at- 
tend this  school  cooie  from  Westchester 
Ooimty.  I  don't  thl^k  that's  fair  to  the 
people  of  New  York,  aAd  I  dont  think  that's 


fair  to  the  black  people  of  Harlem,  i  oaa'X 
know  how  you  feel  about  It.  but  I'm  asking 
you. 

KuprEKMAir:  Could  I  correct  the  gentle- 
man? This  Is  Tkd  KuprrRMAN.  I  •went  to 
City  College,  which  Is  pEUt  of  the  City  Unl. 
verslty,  of  which  Hunter  Is  a  part.  And 
It  Is  not  so  that  Weetchester  has  a  majority 
at  Hunter.  Hunter  not  only  Is  In  the  Broox, 
but  It's  also  Manhattan.  In  my  district.  Aad 
I  know  the  organization  pretty  well.  And 
there  are  students  who  come  from  out«l(j« 
the  city.  Just  as  there  are  city  students  who 
attend  the  state  tuilverslty,  places  like 
Stoneybrook,  and  outside  the  city. 

And  there's  no  reason  to  segregate  one  area 
against  another.  I  know  that  you  wouldn't 
like  It  If  you  wanted  to  go  to  someplace  In 
Westchester,  and  they  kept  you  out. 

Kanton:  I'm  not  speaking  of  segregation. 

KtrpTEaMAiT :  And  I  happen  to  be  against 
segregation. 

Kanton:  No,  what  I'm  saying,  though  I 
don't  think  you  quite  got  It 

Adler:  Yes,  Mr.  Paterson,  go  right  ahead 
and  answer  the  question. 

Paterson:  I  think  what  the  gentleman  la 
talking  about,  Mr.  KtiprERMAK— you  might 
not  be  catching  the  Implication,  because  thie 
Is  a  Town  Hall  Meeting,  and  I  think  moet  of 
these  i>eople  sitting  here  come  from  Harlem, 
and  If  they  don't  come  from  Harlem  they're 
black.  8o  they  kind  of  understand  him. 

We  have  less  than  2%  of  the  people  who 
attend  one  of  our  neighborhood  schools  who 
come  from  this  community.  I'm  talking 
about  City  College— neighborhood  school. 
Go  outside  the  Harlem  YMCA  and  look  up 
the  hill.  You  see  our  neighborhood  school, 
and  they  don't  let  ua  In. 

KuprxRMAN:  Now  that's  not  8o.  Basil.  I 
refuse  to  accept  a  statement  that  just  Isnt 
so.  City  College  has  one  of  the  highest 
standards  In  the  city,  and  there  are  some 
excellent  Negro  friends  of  mine  who  have 
gone  there.  Now,  when  they  reach  that 
standard,  they're  admitted.  There's  no  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind. 

Paterson:  Congressman  KuprniMAN.  all 
right,  you're  saying  there's  no  discrimination 
of  any  kind.  If  I  can  take  two  minutes  I'll 
answer  that.  You  say  there's  no  discrimi- 
nation  

Adler:  Will  you  take  one  minute? 

Paterson;  Make  It  one  minute?  My  one 
minute  runs  a  hundred  twenty  seconds.  You 
will  find.  Congressman  Ktn»rniMAN,  that 
there  Is  no  discrimination  when  they  set  a 
standard  of  excellence.  But  the  discrimina- 
tion comee  by  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
are  asked  to  reach  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence have  been  crippled  before  they  ever  got 
to  the  barrier.     (Applause.) 

KtJPraiMAN:   And  they  have  Instituted 

Paterson :    You     will     find.     Congressman 

KUPFEBMAN 

KuprrsMAN:  They've  Instituted  a  special 
program,  you  know,  to  bring  people  like  that 
up  to  the  standards  so  they  can  get  into  City 
College. 

Paterson:  Oh  yes,  I'll  tell  you  about  that 
program.  Congressman,  because  I'm  some- 
what familiar  with  It.  And  If  you'll  speak  to 
Chancellor  Bowker  you'll  find  that  some  of 
us  have  worked  with  him  on  It,  We  have  » 
college  discovery  program  under  the  City 
University,  and  for  each  year  they  are  going 
to  do  something  to  help  disadvantaged  youth 
get  Into  the  City  University.  Do  you  know 
how  many  they're  going  to  help  get  in?  Be- 
tween 250  and  500  a  year.  So  we  get  th« 
maxlmum-^at  the  end  of  five  years  we're  go- 
ing to  have  2500.  That's  our  tremendoui 
program 

So  what  we've  done,  Congreesman,  some  of 
us — some  of  the  Negro  leglalators  have  got 
together  this  year,  and  It  might  Interest  yoo 
as  a  Republican  to  know  that  It  was  a  Re- 
publican majority  In  the  State  Senate  who 
assisted  us,  and  who  Insisted  that  no  aid  to 
the  City  University  would  go  through  tinier 
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special  consideration  was  made  for  our  com- 
munity. So  an  additional  one  million  dol- 
lars was  set  aside  to  help  our  youngsters 
start  getting  In,  so  they  can  get  these  Jobs 
that  we  keep  being  told  are  available.  If 
jTouYe  qualified. 

Kupperman:  So  what  are  you  complaining 
about? 

Paterson:  Now,  Congressman,  you  have  to 
understand 

KuprEEMAN :  What  you  really  said  was  that 
they  are  doing  the  type  of  Job  that  you'd  like 
to  have  done,  and  you've  also  admitted  that 
the  Republican  Party  Is  responsible  for  do- 
ing it. 

Paterson :  I  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
a  hundred  years  ago,  yes.  And,  Congress- 
man. 11  I  could  have  one  moment 

Adler:  All  right,  gentlemen.  If  we  can  In- 
terrupt  

Paterson:  without  Interruption,  I'd  like  to 
say,  Ted,  that  this  Is  a  problem  that  you  may 
not  realize  has  been  recognized  by  the  City 
University  administration. 

KuiTKRMAN :  I  was  part  of  the  recognition. 

Paterson:  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you're 
part  of  It. 

KuFTEEitAN :  That's  why  I  objected  to  your 
criticism. 

Paterson:  Well.  Congressman,  I  am  not 
saying  this  Just  In  the  Town  Meeting.  I 
must  advise  you  that  City  University,  or  City 
College  section  of  the  City  University  In- 
vited me  to  their  annual  alumni  reimlon  day, 
and  I  told  them  exactly  the  same  thing  I'm 
saying  here.  I'm  not  speaking  this  message 
just  In  Harlem.  I  took  It  to  the  City  College 
Alumni  Association.  And  they  recognize  It. 
And  when  you  tell  me  how  many  Negroes  are 
represented  on  the  campus  of  City  College  I 
tell  you  you  haven't  been  there.  Because  If 
you  walk  over  there,  you'll  see  they're  not 
there.     (Appla\ise.) 

And  I'm  going  to  raise,  Mr.  Adler,  one  more 
point,  one  more  point.  I  want  you  to  know, 
Mr  KcPTERMAN,  there  are  some  Negroes  go- 
ing to  City  College.  Youni  see  them  strug- 
gling up  the  hill  at  I45th  Street  In  the  eve- 
ning. 

KcPFKRMAN.  The  same  hill  I  climbed.  The 
same  hill  I  climbed. 

Paterson:  In  the  evening,  yes.  And  It's 
mighty  Interesting  to  me  that  these  are  the 
Negroes  and  the  Puerto  Rlcans  who  go  to  City 
College,  or  the  City  University.  And  that 
last  year  the  City  University  took  In  eleven 
million  dollars  from  these  students,  who 
cant  afford  to  go  days  to  the  free  tuition 
section. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Caller;  Yes,  please.    I  direct  my  question  to 

the  Congressman  from  the  17th  Congressional 
District. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Caller;   Congressman  Kupfekman,  I'd  like 

to  know  basically,  and  quite  frankly,  and 
quite  honestly,  what  can  the  people  from  the 
Silk  Stocking  District  do  to  help  ease  the 
race  tension?  Especially  when  you  begin  to 
see  the  white  backlash  forming  throughout 
the  nation. 

KnprERMAN;  Well,  you  find  that  In  my 
district  we  have  some  of  the  moet  liberal- 
minded  people  that  you'll  And  In  the  nation. 
Thats  the  district  that  John  Lindsay  repre- 
sented before  he  became  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  John  Lindsay  was  a  leader  in  the 
fight  lor  the  Civil  Rights  Law,  previous  laws, 
and  I  helped  In  that  same  fight  to  the  extent 
that  I  could.  In  the  last  few  weeks.  In  the 
House  or  Representatives,  to  try  and  get  a 
fair  bill  through.  Even  though  a  great  many 
of  the  people  In  my  own  party  objected. 

And  I  think  the  people  from  the  Silk  Stock- 
ing District  want  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they 
dont  believe  In  dUcrtmlnatlon.  And  I 
represent  them  on  that  score.  And,  Inci- 
dentally, following  up  on  what  BlU  Booth 
said  a  few  moments  ago.  I  would  hope  that 


the  people  in  the  Silk  Stocking  Dlstrtct  get 
out  and  register,  too,  BUI,  ttecause  we  need 
some  of  the  White  power  that  they  repre- 
sent In  order  to  meet  the  type  of  Black  power 
that  you  have  suggested  we  should  have.  Be- 
cause these  are  the  two  types  of  t.yyingK  that 
win  help  make  a  great  city  out  of  our 
commumty. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Caller:  In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  let  me 
just  preface  this  by  saying  that  I'm  a  white 
American,  a  conservative  American.  I'm  so 
white  my  colored  friends  tell  me  I  glow  In 
the  dark. 

One  of  the  Individuals  made  a  statement 
that  he  felt  that  the  time  for  quality  educa- 
tion Is  now.  And  I  buy  that.  I'm  a  hundred 
percent  for  the  civil  rights  movement, 
especially  the  part  of  It  that  advocates  self- 
determination  and  self -pride.  My  comment 
Is  that  this  individual  said  that  he  wants 
teachers  that  are  not  Just  going  to  graduate, 
that  are  going  to  educate.  Pine,  that's  well 
and  good. 

But  you  can't  expect  a  teacher  of  that 
caliber,  who  has  to  be  a  policeman,  too,  and 
I  think  the  basis  there — you  get  down  to  the 
crux  of  the  problem — It's  a  general  collapse 
In  the  family  level  of  the  Negro  chCd. 

I  work  m  colored  areas — Bedford  Stuyve- 
sant,  Williamsburg,  and  Red  Hook — and  I'm 
well  aware  that  at  least  25 ^r  of  tt^ese  chil- 
dren are  of  illegitimate  birth.  And  ihat 
there  Is  a  general  breakdown  In  tb^-famlly 
structxu-e  of  the  Negro  home.  And  I  feel 
that  a  teacher  cannot  be  on  a  high  level  of 
competency,  and  still  be  a  policeman,  and 
expect  to  teach  these  children,  and  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  levels  that  they  very  well 
deserve  to  be. 

My  other  comment — I'll  make  It  very 
quick — Is  James  Parmer.  1  think  he's  a  man 
who  should  be  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
I  was  very  surprised  though  at  his  cocnments, 
that  he  felt  you — It  seems  to  me  he  wants 
pride  for  the  Negro,  but  he  feels  tha.t  one  of 
the  ways  you  can  get  this  is  by  a  reverse  In- 
come tax. 

You  cannot  meUce  anyone  proud,  or  any- 
one feel  any  feeling  of  dignity  if  he's  getting 
a  public  dole  from  people  who  are  working. 
Why  does  the  Negro  have  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  level?  Why  does  he  have  to  be  receiv- 
ing? He's  Just  as  equal  as  us.  and  I  really 
believe  that,  and  I  think  he  should  be  up 
on  the  top.  I  don't  think  any  person  can 
have  dignity  and  pride  If  he's  recelvli^  hand- 
outs from  someone  who  has  to,  therefore,  be 
better  than  he  Is. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much  for  that 
comment,  sir,  and  we'll  get  a  reaction  from 
Governor  Farmer.     (Laughter.) 

Farmer;  I  want  first  to  commenJ.^n  the 
first  statenient  from  the  gentlemsli  who 
raised  the  question.  I'm  really  quite  tired 
of  hearing  the  ijegroee  In  this  country  be- 
ing blamed  for  ill  of  the  evils  which  have 
been  created  by  segregation  and  second-class 
humanity.  (Applause.)  I  think  It  Is  not 
fair  to  say  that  when  sixty  kids  are  In  one 
class,  and  the  teacher  Is  compelled  to  try 
and  teach  sixty  kids,  and  those  sixty  kids 
are  unrulable.  It  takes  the  teacher  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  to  keep  order,  that  It  Is 
the  fault  of  the  kids.  It's  the  fault  of  over- 
crowded classrooms. 

It's  not  the  fault  of  the  parents.  It's  the 
fault  of  overcrowded  classrooms,  It's  the 
fault  of  not  having  teachers'  aides  working 
with  the  teachers,  so  as  to  relieve  the  teach- 
ers of  the  responsibility  of  spending  SC^c 
of  their  time  on  non-teaching  duties,  as 
they  now  do.  So  let's  Improve  the  schools. 
Let's  Indeed,  provide  quality  education. 
Let's  move  Into  educational  parks. 

Now,  on  the  second  question  of  guaranteed 
annual  Income,  I  do  not  consider  the  guar- 
anteed annual  income  to  be  a  dole,  especial- 
ly when,  as  Joe  Monserrat  jwlnts  out.  and 
others  have  pointed  out.  Senator  Paterson, 


that  there  are  In  our  city  many  tbousanos 
of  people  who  are  working  for  sub-standard 
wages,  and  now  have  to  rely  upon  welfare  In 
order  to  make  It.  There  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  laundry  workers,  hospi- 
tal workers,  and  old-age,  and  some  working 
for  the  government.  Indeed,  farm  workers, 
too. 

I    think    that   tlwse   people   should   have 
their  income  suppkemented.  until  the  Qme 
comes  when  they  have  an  adequate  income 
which  Is  not  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  hour. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Adler:  Mr.  James  Meredith  has  a  question 
over  here.    Or  a  ocmment.  » 

Meredith :  I  have  to  have  a  question? 

Krsikowsky;  No. 

Meredith:  Oh.  I  think  this  subject  Is  a 
very  timely  one,  and  I  think  there  are  many 
answers.  But  I  thtnk  right  now  there's  one 
key  answer,  one  key  step  that  can  be  taken, 
and  I  think  this  wAiole  city  should  take  up 
this  cause  of  voter  registration. 

I  was  in  the  streets  all  day  today,  and 
90  ""c  of  the  people  dont  know  that  the  voter 
registration  campaign  Is  In  the  local  areas 
where  It's  convenient  for  them.  The  radios 
are  not  Informing  them.  The  newspapers 
ire  not  Informing  ttiem.  The  Board  of  ESec- 
tlons  is  not  informing  them. 

I  think  that  the  worst  problem  that  this 
nation  faces  today  U  the  fact  that  the  Negro 
Is  not  represented.  Now,  I  think  that  the 
reason  we  had  Wafcta  was  the  lame  reason 
we  had  the  Boeton  Tea  Party.  Pec^le  al- 
ways destroy  what  they — Is  not  theirs.  And 
you  talk  about  towns — someone  mentioned 
the  fact  that  I  was  up  from  the  South — 
well,  rm  up  from  America.  I  left  the  South 
when  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  went 
back  when  I  was  twenty-seven.  And  I'm 
here  now  In  New  York. 

And  I  walked  these  streets,  and  what  they 
told  me  was — a  good  neighborhood  today. 
And  I  saw  things  that  rm  still  shocked  by. 
I'm  really  shocked.  These  people  are  In  a 
bad  fix.  And  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  if 
something  Is  not  done,  this  country  Is  going 
to  suffer.  And  I  think  the  thing  that  can 
be  done  now,  in  the  next  three  weeks.  Is 
that  everybody,  inatead  of  being  soared,  like 
a  lot  of  the  Republicans,  and  a  lot  of  the 
regular  E>emocrats,  about  getting  a  lot  of 
I>eople  registered,  you  should  put  that  money 
downtown.  They've  had  to  cut  back  the 
days  already.  They  say  they  don't  have 
money. 

These  radio  stattons,  and  television  sta- 
tions, and  newspapers  should  put  this  on 
the  front  page,  so  these  people  will  know 
to  go  register  to  vote.  When  the  people  are 
participating  they'll  feel  It's  a  part  of  them. 
^And.  frankly,  I'm  going  to  say  tonight.  I'm 
mad  and  I'm  tired.  I  watched  television  to- 
night, and  I  saw  people  bitting  my  people 
in  the  mouth  with  b'on  pipes. 

Now.  I'm  mad  and  I'm  tired.  And  I  think 
that  this  city  can  lead  the  way.  And  If  you 
can  get  these  people  registered  In  this  dty, 
;  where  they  have  this  ticket  into  the  society, 
a  Voter  Registration  Card,  I  think  we'll  solve 
many  of  these  problems,  and  ws  won't  have 
to  waste  the  valuable  time  of  these  out- 
standing men.  They  can  go  on  to  the  work 
of  legislating  and  oarrylng  out  these  poverty 
programs.      (Applaase.) 

Adler:   Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  James 
Meredith.    Chief  Soaly,  of  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department,  would  like  to  conunent  on 
'  that. 

Sealy;  Well,  I  would  only  comment  by 
saying  that  certainly  all  citizens  should  par- 
ticipate to  the  fullsst  extent  In  their  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  ways  to  do  this  is  by 
registering  and  voting. 

But  I'd  like  to  pick  up  a  point  that  was 
mentioned  before  by  Senator  Paterson,  in 
reference  to  the  City  University,  and  to  point 
out  that  there  are  one  thousand  student 
places  that  have  been  set  aside  for  the  pov- 
erty areas  throughout  the  City  of  New  York, 
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tffg  •Btiaxioa  at  tbe  City  University  this  8«p- 
twoabar.  So,  mOy  LadlTlduAl  wbo  U  a  blgb 
■cbool  graduate,  and  bae  tbe  ptotentlal  for 
college  work,  wlU  be  eUglble  to  get  into  tbe 
Cltj  Cnlvtnlty  program,  eiven  though  tbey 
don't  have  the  average.  There  was  a  pro- 
Tlalon  of  tbe  State  lieglalatiire  that  baa  made 
this  poaalble. 

And  I  alao  wanted  to  make  the  observa- 
tion, ia.  oonnectton  with  reducing  teneiona, 
and  KbooU,  that  Juat  aa  tbe  police  depart- 
ment baa  found  It'  to  be  very  valuable  in 
terma  of  improving  police-community  rela- 
tions, to  at  least  be  In  communication,  and 
have  dialogue  \  '  a  tbe  oommunltlee  where 
we  work,  I  feel  also  that  If  tbe  school  system 
would  be  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
people  In  the  community,  and  to  maintain 
dialogue  with  people  In  the  community,  that 
this  would  lessen  some  of  the  tensions  that 
we  have  in  this  particular  area. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much,  Chief  Sealy. 
.  We  have  a  question  on  the  floor  over  here. 
Price:  My  name  Is  Sam  Price.  I'm  from 
the  Neighborhood  Boards  of  HARTOU-ACT. 
I  think  that  many  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  here  tonight — and  I  know  surely 
that  HARYOT7-ACT,  and  the  Neighborhood 
Boards  Is  the  answer  to  many  of  these  ques- 
tions and  problems,  I  know  that  the  Neigh- 
borhood Boards  have  brought  together  all 
segments  of  people  In  this  coarununlty,  and 
all  we  have  gotten  out  of  the  news  media  are 
the  black  side  of  the  picture. 

And  I  challenge  CBS,  and  every  news 
media  In  America  to  come  to  Harlem  and  see 
the  good  Bide  of  the  Neighborhood  Bouds. 
Because  we  can  answer  your  problems  if  we 
become  united  under  Neighborhood  Boards. 
I'd  like  to  direct  my  question  to  ISi. 
KxrmutAX,  from  the  811k  Stocking  area. 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  ask  one  hundred  of  the 
buaineas  giants  of  America  to  come  Into 
Harlem,  and  to  put  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars behind  the  Neighborhood  Boards,  and 
let  us  aolve  our  problems  in  Harlem.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Adler:  Tbaak  you  very  much  for  the  ques- 
Uan.  sir.  We're  going  to  let  Congresaman 
KxTmauAm  answer  it,  right  after  we  pause 
jtrf  briefly  f«r  station  Identification. 

KtrmucAir:  111  Juat  anawer  It  this  way. 
I  will  guanmtae  to  you  to  match  every  dollar 
you  raise  locally,  with  additional  contrlbu- 
tiona  from  putatde,  to  tbe  YMCA  in  tbla  area. 
Because  this  Is  the  way,  I  believe,  we  can 
have  the  best  forward  march  for  this  com- 
munity. Now,  every  dollar  you  raise  for  that, 
ni  match  it,  ru  guarantee  to  match  It  from 
outside  of  your  arei^    (Applause.) 

OaUer:  I  direct  fli^'^tisstlon  to  Ifr.  Parmer. 
I  want  to  knovf,'  why  are  tbe  Negroes  blamed 
for  living  in  the  slums  all  the  time?  And 
when  he  tries  to  move  to  a  better  apartment, 
to  raise  his  standard  of  living,  he  has  to  pay 
ao  dearly  for  the  same  apartment  his  white 
nslghbor  has  rented,  or  did  live  In. 

Fanner:  Not  only  does  he  have  to  pay 
dearly,  but  In  spite  of  the  laws,  and  the  good 
Job  of  enforcement  that  the  City  Commission 
la  now  doing,  often  he  can't  move  In  there, 
becauae  they  wont  let  htm  In  If  he  la  black. 
Mow,  that's  true  in  various  parts  of  New  York 
caty. 

Caller.  I  know  that,  too.  I  know  that  Is 
true,  because  I  have  been  turned  away  my- 
aeU. 

FwiiMr:  Of  oouree.  Tou  are  right  In  ask- 
ing your  queatlon,  because  It  has  been  his- 
torically true  In  our  country,  that  people 
have  been  put  Into  the  slums  and  then  have 
been  blamed  for  being  there.  They  have 
been  blamed  for  the  bad  conditions  that 
ezlet.  They  are  not  the  creators,  they  are 
tbe  victims  of  those  slums. 

X  do  want,  at  some  point,  iti.  Moderator, 
to  say  a  word  about  the  quesUon  of  getting 
rid  of  hate. 

Adler:  Oo  right  ahead  right  now,  aa  long 
M  you  have  the  floor. 


Farmer:  A  young  la<^  asked  the  question 
aixnit  hate,  and  Mr.  wlngste  gave  a  very 
good  answer,  I  thought^  to  It.  I  would  like 
to  add  something  to  what  be  said.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  tbe  crux  of  the  matter. 
Not  enough  has  been  Oone  In  our  country 
to  get  rid  of  hate  In  the  past,  up  until  com- 
paratively recent  years.  Most  of  the  mass 
media  disseminated  the  old,  stereotyped 
image  of  black  people.  Black  people  were 
clowns,  were  buffoons. 

Tou  remember  the  time  when  Hollywood 
spread  that  Image.  The  image  has  been 
spread  all  over  the  country.  And  now,  to- 
day. In  the  textbooks  Which  are  used  by  our 
kids,  and  by  the  white  kids,  when  do  you  see 
a  Negro  child  there?  When  do  you  see  a 
Negro  child?  Very  rarely,  unless  he's  carry- 
ing someone  else's  bag,  or  is  In  some  absurd 
position,  with  a  string  tied  around  his  toe, 
with  other   kids  laugh^g  at  him. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  make  an 
approach  up  and  dowa  the  cultural  lUe  of 
this  nation.  Pre-school  books,  textbooks, 
television,  radio,  newspapers,  we've  got  to  let 
people  see  that  black  people  are  proud  in- 
dividuals, who  are  perxonnlng  useful  func- 
tions In  the  nation's  life. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Parmer. 
Senator  Patereon,  a  very  brief  statement, 
please,  if  you  will. 

Paterson:  I've  been  asked  to  be  brief.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  lady's  quee- 
tlon.  The  lady  asked  about  why  it  isn't 
made  easier  for  Negroes  to  move  out  of  slums. 
I'd  like  to  Indicate  oae  thing.  We're  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  by  Negroes  all 
moving  out  of  Harlem.  What  we've  got  to 
do  Is  make  Harlem  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live.  We  need  some  help.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  to  place  the  United  Nations  on  the  East 
Side,  to  uplift  that  neighborhood.  And  they 
placed  Lincoln  Center  on  the  West  Side,  to 
uplift  that  neighborhood.  But  we're  saying 
put  something  In  Harlem  to  help  us  uplift 
this  neighborhood .    ( Applause .  i 

•  •  *  •  • 

Adler:  Thank  you  Very  much  for  that 
comment,  sir.  Now.  gentlemen  of  the  panel, 
and  members  of  our  a^idience,  both  here  In 
the  Harlem  YMCA,  and  those  listening  In, 
we  are  rapidly  approa^lng  the  end  of  ovur 
Town  Meeting  program.  At  the  outset,  each 
of  our  guests  on  the  dkis  addressed  himself 
briefly  to  the  question  at  hand.  What  Can 
Be  Done  To  Reduce  Racial  Tensions? 

At  this  point,  then.  I'd  like  to  ask  each  of 
our  guests  to  make  a  aiimmary  statement,  a 
brief  recapitulation,  perhaps,  of  what  has 
gone  on  here  tonight,  what  has  been  learned, 
if  anything,  what  has  yet  to  be  learned.  Or 
simply  a  general  statement  of  his  position. 
I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  the  gentlemen 
here  to  limit,  if  he  would,  his  statement  to 
one  minute. 

We'll  start  with  Wllllftm  Booth,  of  the  City 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Booth:  Representing,  as  I  do  here,  the  City 
Commission  on  Humaft  Rights,  X  would  say 
that  there  is  a  great  need  in  this  city  of  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws.  If  we  had  better 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  by  all  city  agen- 
cies, we  would  have  le«  tension  in  this  city. 
I  believe  that  the  City  Commission  of  Hu- 
man Rights  has  been  addressing  itself  ex- 
actly to  that  point.     Thank  you. 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much.  Now,  let's 
move  to  James  Parmer. 

Parmer:  I  think  that  the  black  people's 
drive  for  equality,  and  for  full  self-expres- 
sion and  self- recognition  may  at  long  last 
make  the  City  of  New  tork.  the  State  of  New 
Tork.  and  this  entire  ftation  face  lUelf,  face 
Its  own  prejudices,  as  t  hope  Chicago  Is  now 
doing,  and  once  having  faced  its  prejudices, 
decide  to  uproot  those  prejudices  out  of  the 
body  politic  of  this  naflon.  That.  I  think,  is 
the  hope  of  America.     (Applause.) 

Adler:  Thank  you  «ry  much.  All  mght 
long  here  we've  had  ft  problem  with  these 


gentlemen  s[>eaking  too  long.  Now,  we're 
having  a  problem  with  them  speaking  not 
long  enough.  You  only  took  thirty  secoada 
each.  Mr.  Kvptermas,  If  you'd  like  t 
minute  and  a  half,  you're  welcome  to  It. 

KtrprERMAN;  Let  me  go  thla  way. 

Paterson:  Just  because  he's  white. 
(Laughter.) 

KuprniMAN :  Thank  you  for  yielding  to  me. 
TTiafs  sort  of  concurrence  on  your  part. 
(lAughter.) 

I  think  that  what's  needed  Is  tolerence  on 
both  sides.  We  must  not  cover  up  our  own 
deficiencies  by  blaming  someone  else,  and 
I  think  this  a  fault  both  of  the  white  and 
of   the   Negro   community. 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  that  Bill  Booth, 
in  his  analysis  earlier  of  the  deflnltlon  for 
Black  Power  showed  that  it  was  really  just 
a  Madison  Avenue  slogan  for  the  things  that 
you'd  like  to  have  for  yourselves,  that  belong 
to  everybody.  And  with  that  type  of  deflnl- 
tlon, I  am  in  hearty  accord.  And  I  appre- 
ciate your  having  me  here  tonight,  and  I 
thank  CBS  for  having  us,  too.    (Applause.) 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman 
KtTPFEHMAN.  NOW.  wc  move  to  Josepb  Mon- 
serrat. 

Monserrat:  I  agree  with  everything  that's 
been  said,  and  I'm  certainly  not  going  to 
repeat  it.  But  let's  go  on  and  see  If  we  can 
reaJly  make  a  summary. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that's  really 
Important  tonight,  that  perhaps  we  haven't 
seen  here.  Is  the  fact  that  here  are  an  awful 
lot  of  people  tonight  who  probably,  or  poai- 
bly,  for  the  first  time  have  heard  a  group  of 
citizens  of  a  community  talk  about  their 
problems,  in  the  way  in  which  many  of  them 
in  their  ovm  community  are  talking  atxiut 
their  problems. 

And  maybe  If  we  can  get  to  understand 
that  what  we're  saying  here,  and  what  we're 
asking  for,  and  what  we're  demanding  where 
it  needs  to  be  demanded.  Is  the  same  kind  of 
thing  that  other  people  are  asking  for,  but— 
and  the  "but"  Is  this.  The  "but"  Is  that  the 
handicap  with  which,  and  from  which  we 
start,  is  so  great  that  we've  got  to  do  some 
extra  things  in  order  to  try  and  beoooje 
equal,  even  in  our  approaches  to  attempting 
to  resolve  a  problem. 

And  I  certainly  commend  CBS  for  this. 
And  I  hope  that  they  do  It  more  frequently. 
(Applause.) 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much,  Josepb 
Monserrat.  This  is  the  WCBS  Radio  Special 
Town  Meeting.  We  have  been  discussing  to- 
night the  question,  What/Can  Be  Done  To 
Reduce  Racial  Tensions? 

We  are  now  listening  to  summary  state- 
ments from  our  panel.  And  we'll  move 
along  to  New  York  sitat^  Senator  Basil 
Paterson. 

Paterson :  In  summary.  I  would  hope  that 
not  only  are  they  listening  in.  Mr.  Monser- 
rat, but  that  they're  hearing  the  message 
that  we're  giving.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  merely  discussing  our  problem.  The 
problems  of  the  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
communities  in  this  nation  are  the  problem! 
of  the  nation. 

We  talk  in  terms  of  10%,  or  11%  of  the 
nation,  and  we're  talking  In  terms  of  a  peo- 
ple. Twenty-two.  or  twenty-eight  million 
Negroes,  or  blacks,  or  Afro-Americans,  or 
colored,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  us.  l« 
one  of  the  largest  populations  of  any  group 
you'll  find  In  the  world.  So  we're  not  talk- 
ing about  the  minority  that  President 
Johnson  was  talking  about  when  he  said 
that  10%  had  better  be  careful,  they  may  be 
Jeopardizing  the  gains  they've  made. 

Were  Ulklng  In  terms  of  America  going 
forward.  America  cannot  go  anywhere  un- 
less the  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  communitle* 
are  pushed  out  of  the  doldrimis  in  which 
they  have  been  shoved  when  they  were  kid- 
napped and  brought  here.     (Applause.) 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much.  State  Sen- 
ator Basil  Paterson.    We  move  along  now  V 
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Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Lloyd  Sealy,  of  the 
Mew  York  City  Police  Department. 

Sealy:  The  |x>llce  and  the  community  must 
work  together  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
type  of  tranquility  all  of  ue  are  seeking. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  community  can 
uslet  the  police,  in  addition  to  active  co- 
operation with  the  local  police  oflSces,  is  by 
helping  us  to  recruit  more  members  of 
minority  groups  for  the  police  department,  in 
order  that  we  can  make  our  department  more 
representative  of  the  city. 

Currently,  applications  are  being  Issued 
for  the  Patrolman's  BStamlnation.  which  is 
expected  to  be  held  October  22nd,  of  this  year. 
n  you  know  of  any  young  man,  whom  you 
believe  would  naake  a  good  police  ofllcer.  en- 
courage him  to  take  this  examination. 
(Applause.) 

Adler:  Chief  Lloyd  Sealy,  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  Thank  you  very 
much.  And  finally — not  finally,  because  I 
believe  Mr.  Booth  has  one  thing  to  add,  after 
you  are  through,  Mr.  Livingston  Wlngate,  of 
HARYOU-ACT. 

Wlngate:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  simi  up  by 
lUting  that  I  ask  for  America  to  understand 
the  clear  reality  that  the  black  man  of 
America  has  been  victimized  by  society's 
oppression,  by  degradation,  and  by  humilia- 
tion. And  as  a  consequence  of  that,  before 
we  apply  a  remedy,  we  must  look  to  what 
that  has  done. 

First,  It  has  left  a  lot  of  human  waste  In 
the  way  of  narcotic  addicts  victimized  by  this 
oppression,  It's  left  wlnoe.  men  whose  lives 
have  ceased  to  exist.  So  I  call,  number  one. 
m  order  to  ease  tension,  an  Immediate  crash 
program,  with  money  commensurate  with  the 
nature  of  the  malady. 

Number  two,  I  think  we  must  look  to  the 
physical  needs,  and  a  crash  program  in  the 
crucial,  physical  needs,  such  as  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  housing.  Immediate  help. 
Just  a.<i  you  would  on  a  battlefield.  You'd 
give  first-aid  treatment.  That  needs  to  be 
done  Immediately. 

Number  three,  the  long-range  program 
A  basic,  fundamental  program..  And  I  ask 
for  the  outside  white  community  to  come  to 
Harlem.  Just  like  they  go  to  "the  under- 
developed African  countries.  Not  to  run 
the  countries,  but  to  work  with  the  people 
of  the  Harlem  community.  This  is  a  ghetto, 
.\nd  there  must  be  ownership  in  the  black 
ghetto.  Just  like  there  must  be  ovirnershlp 
in  an  African  country.      (Applause.) 

Finally,  I  conclude,  that  black  power, 
black  power  merely  means  that  we  demand 
what  all  of  our  well-meaning  white  friends 
say  they  want  for  us,  equal  Justice  and 
freedom      (Applause.) 

And  I  finally  ask  all  of  America,  all  of 
America  not  to  place  racial  peace  over  racial 
justice.     (Applause.) 

Adler:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Wlngate.  Now,  the 
Human  Rights  Commissioner.  William  Booth, 
only  took  thirty  seconds.  So  you're  entitled 
tc  another  thirty. 

Booth:  Mr.  Moderator,  Chief  Sealy  cer- 
tainly has  something  to  be  proud  of.  He's 
got  four  college  graduates  among  his  chil- 
dren.   And  I  think  that's  wonderful. 

Also,  CBS  Is  to  be  congratulated.  And  I 
don't  care  whether  it's  commercial  or  not. 
Because  this  Is  a  fine  pattern  to  be  followed 
by  other  stations,  and  a  good — (Applause.)  — 
*ad  a  good  public  service  has  been  performed 
here  tonight. 

Finally,  everybody  ought  to  get  out  and 
register  to  vote.  That's  black  power.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Adler:  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  thanks 
Jo  all  of  our  panelists  this  evening.  To  Wil- 
"sm  Booth,  to  James  Parmer,  Thxodore  Ktrp- 
'ttMAN.  Joseph  Monserrat,  Basil  Paterson, 
Inspector  Lloyd  Sealy,  and  Uvlngston  Wln- 
gate 

We'd  like  to  thank  also  the  Harlem  -yMCA 
'or  being  such  accommodating  hosts  for  this 
P'oSTam,  and  especially  to  thank  the  orga- 
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nlzatlon's  Executive  Director,  Warren  Coch- 
rane, and  his  able  assistant,  James  Cook. 

This  has  been  WCBS  Radio  News  Tbwn 
Meeting.  The  question  has  been.  What 
Could  Be  Done  To  Reduce  Racial  Tensions? 
It  is  our  hope  that,  If  even  in  only  a  small 
way.  we  have  been  able  to  contribute  to  a 
solution  of  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
of  our  time. 


WATER  MANAGEMENT— "CONFU- 
SION COMPOUNDED" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SaylorI,  is  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  made  reference  to  Petronlus  Ar- 
biter, a  Roman  ofiQcial  at  the  time  of 
Nero,  who  wrote: 

We  tend  to  meet  any  new  situation  by  re- 
organizing, and  a  wonderful  method  it  can 
be  for  creating  the  illusion  of  progress  while 
producing  confusion,  InefHclency,  and  de- 
moralization. 

The  same  words  might  have  been 
written  today  to  describe  the  muddle  we 
are  creating  in  handling  the  Nation's 
water  resources.  We  study  and  restudy; 
we  organize  and  reorganize;  we  set  up 
agency  after  agency,  committee  upon 
commission — all  to  study  the  same  old 
problems.  And  we  end  up  by  dividing 
functions  among  so  many  agencies  that 
it  brings  to  mind  the  age-old  controversy 
of  how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the 
head  of  a  pin.  It  makes  me  wonder  how 
long  even  such  a  great  and  wealthy  Na- 
tion as  this  can  stand  the  super- 
organized  inefficiency  of  our  water  re- 
sources effort.  It  may  well  be  one  of  the 
things  that  drags  us  dowm  to  the  collapse 
of  our  civilization  as  ■we  know  it.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  describe  it,  and  that  is 
by  the  use  of  the  words  "confusion  com- 
pounded." 

Nero  finally  forced  Petronius  to  com- 
mit suicide,  and  the  great  Roman  Em- 
pire went  into  its  decline  and  fall  that 
has  been  chronicled  by  Gibbon  at  great 
length.  How  little  do  we  heed  the  lesson 
that  lies  in  the  history  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Einpire  from  within. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted  philosopher, 
Santayana,  once  made  a  comment  to  the 
effect  that  he  who  ignores  history  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  living  it  again.  As  I 
view  the  present  confused  duplication 
among  the  various  agencies  that  have 
been  created  to  deal  with  water  resources 
in  20th  century  America,  there  is  further 
evidence  in  comparing  Petronlus'  re- 
marks with  our  present  situation  that  we 
are  indeed  well  along  the  way  to  reliving 
the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  will  soon 
have  more  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  than  we  have  farmers; 
more  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  than  we  have  Indians.  I  believe 
there  are  already  far  more  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Governmient  than  there  are  uses 
to  which  water  can  be  put. 

Every  one  of  these  agencies  has  been 
created  for  a  purpose,  and  I  do  not  re- 
lieve the  Congress  of  Its  responsibility  in 
permitting  the  creation  of  such  an  orga- 
nizational monstrosity  as  the  Federal 
Government's  effort  in  water  resources. 


The  functions  are  so  finely  divided,  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  have  been  so 
confusedly  delegated  and  redelegated  by 
reshulHing  within  the  executive  branch 
that  most  of  the  original  goals  set  by  the 
Congress  are  unfuMUled.  No  one  is  able 
to  determine  what  the  United  States 
reaUy  needs  in  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources; what  the  needs  wiU  be  in  the 
future;  whether  we  have  enough  water; 
whether  it  will  be  available  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time;  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  prevent  ourselves  from  sinking 
in  our  own  filth.  The  duplication  and 
confusion  existing  among  all  the.se  agen- 
cies is  so  gross  that  most  of  the  time  of 
the  thousands  of  bureaucrats  working  In 
this  field  is  devoted  to  solving  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  problems, 
rather  than  doing  anything  about  the 
water  problems  of  the  Nation. 

Indeed,  water  resource  management  It- 
self is  a  simple  matter  compared  with 
the  management  of  the  ever-aggrandiz- 
ing agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  are  seizing  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand their  empires,  and  Increase  the 
scope  of  their  activity. 

And  it  is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

In  June  1955,  the  H(X)ver  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  through  its  task 
force  on  water  iBsources  and  power, 
made  a  detailed  study  aJid  tabulation  of 
the  activities  of  the  agencies  principally 
concerned  with  water  resources  and 
power.  At  that  tkne  25  such  agencies 
were  identified  and  their  fimctlonal  ac- 
tivities and  field  of  responsibility  in  the 
water  resources  aod  power  fields  were 
tabulated  in  a  complex  chart  that  took 
up  five  pages  of  the  report.  Now,  Just 
11  years  later,  using  the  same  definitions 
that  the  Hoover  Commission  used,  there 
are  38  agencies  operating  in  the  field  of 
water  alone.  We  are  gaining  more  than 
one  new  water  resources  agency  a  year. 

But  the  Hoover  Commission  was  con- 
servative in  listing  the  number  of  agen- 
cies involved.  It  failed  to  consider  that 
each  of  the  departments  supervising  the 
activities  of  these  Bgencies  has  Its  own 
staff  of  experts  and  thus  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  count.  Also,  there  are  a 
great  many  other  agencies  at  work  in 
the  field  of  water  resources  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  did  not  count  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  8u:tion.  When  I  add  all 
these  up.  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  considerably  more  than  50 
agencies  involved  in  the  water  resources 
activities   of   the   Federal    Government. 

No  wonder  we  are  running  out  of  ofBce 
space  do'RTitown — no  wonder  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  lease  a  goodly  share 
of  all  the  new  otBce  space  constructed 
in  private  ofBce  buildings.  I  see  that 
Rosslyn,  'Va.,  has  now  become  the  second 
Federal  City,  from  the  viewpoint  of  num- 
ber of  employees,  as  the  agencies  fill  up 
all  the  office  si>ace  downtown  and  slop 
over    across    the    Potomac    to    Virginia. 

Where  ts  it  all  going  to  end? 

When  the  President  sits  down  with  his 
Cabinet,  to  whom  aan  he  turn  to  get  the 
answers  that  he  thould  have  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources?  At  the  latest  count,  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet  consisted  of  9  Cabinet 
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Secretarlee.  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  Poetmaster  General,  representing  a 
total  of  11  departments.  All  but  one  of 
these  have  become  involved  in  the  prob- 
lems of  water  resources.  Only  the  Post 
Office  Department  can  count  Itself  out 
of  the  water  resources  picture,  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  mention  It  for  fear  they  will  come 
up  with  some  reason  why  they  should  get 
In  on  the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  10  Cabinet  depart- 
ments themselves,  no  less  than  27  sepa- 
rate agencies  under  8  departments  have 
recognized  functions  in  some  field  of 
water  resources  that  are  spelled  out  in 
the  U.S.  Government  Organization  Man- 
ual. And.  as  I  Just  mentioned,  a  number 
of  others  could  be  counted  as  water 
agencies  if  you  used  a  different  defini- 
tion and  included  agencies  that  do  re- 
search in  water  problems  or  furnish  staff 
advice. 

Add  up  the  10  departments  and  their 
27  agencies,  plus  3  agencies  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  8  inde- 
pendent agencies  that  report  directly  to 
the  President — and  what  do  you  have? 
"Confusion  compounded." 

Almost  half-a-hundred  Government 
departments,  agencies,  and  organizations 
at  the  Federal  level  become  Involved  in 
finding  answers  to  such  simple  questions 
as  what  are  the  Nation's  needs  In  the 
field  of  water  resources  and  how  are  they 
going  to  be  met  In  the  future? 

It  would  take  from  now  until  the  end 
of  the  year  to.  even  find  out  the  names  of 
all  the  lntei:agency  committees,  the  com- 
missions and  boards,  and  all  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  administrative  nightmare 
that  has  grown  up  around  the  Federal 
Government's  water  resources  activity. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  nimiber  of  officers 
and  employees. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  the  38  separate 
agencies  arjd  the  departments  and  the 
other  agencies  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  four 
agencies  with  primary  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  water  resources.  The  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  works  directly  with  farmers  mak- 
ing grants  to  enable  them  to  install  water 
conservation  measures.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  makes  grants  and 
loiuis  to  organizations  of  farmers,  for 
similar  purposes.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  carrlea  on  major  flood  control 
and  watershed  Improvement  programs 
along  with  its  program  of  working  di- 
rectly with  farmers  on  soil  and  moisture 
conservation.  The  Forest  Service  exer- 
cises water  functions  In  connection  with 
the  national  forests.  And.  as  If  four 
agencies  are  not  enough  to  handle  vrater 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Economic  Research  Service  and 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  both 
perform  research  in  water-related  fields, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration keeps  its  wary  eye  on  Federsd 
hydroelectric  power  development  as  a 
means  of.  extezKUng  Its  cooperative 
empire. 

At  least  we  can  give  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  some  credit  for  trying.  He 
has  recently  reorganized  his  Department 
to  create  one  agency,  out  of  two  that 
existed  imtU  Ia«t  July,  to  deal  with  water 
resource  problems.    However,  In  addi- 


tion to  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  thus  created,  we  find 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  with  Its  tre- 
mendous construction  program  involv- 
ing water  control  works  needed  for  drain- 
age in  connection  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram, and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  with 
a  water  research  program.  There  may 
be  others.  It  might  not  even  be  possi- 
ble for  one  person  to  ever  find  out  how 
many  agencies  of  the  Government  are 
really  working  In  this  field,  it  is  so 
complicated. 

The  Defense  Department  has  also 
kept  its  water  functions  under  one 
agency — the  Corps  of  Engineers — which 
is  handled,  as  far  as  the  civil  functions 
are  concerned,  through  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  which  has  its  own 
staff  of  water  experts  trying  to  keep  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  line. 

We  took  the  Fedeml  water  pollution 
control  administration  away  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  this  year  but  the  Public  Health 
Service  still  keeps  the  health-related  as- 
pects of  water  supply  and  pollution  con- 
trol under  its  wing.  Thus,  functions 
that  up  to  this  year  \tere  carried  out  by 
one  agency  are  now  divided  among  two 
agencies  in  two  separate  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. 

The  Department  of  Rousing  and  Urban 
Development  has  been  set  up  so  re- 
cently that  I  am  not  sure  whether  any- 
body, including  the  Secretary  himself, 
knows  what  they  havs  down  there.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  figure  out  there  are  two 
agencies — the  Land  and  Facilities  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Planning  Standards  and  Coordina- 
tion— giving  out  loans  and  grants  for 
construction  and  planning  connected 
with  municipal  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age facilities. 

And  now  we  come  i^  the  greatest  con- 
glomeration of  them  aJl.  No  less  than  15 
agencies  have  beeij*  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  deal  with 
one  or  more  aspects  qf  water  resources. 
It  would  take  more  than  an  hour  to  de- 
scribe the  utter  confuEion  that  exists  in 
this  department.  The  water  functions 
are  split  among  no  less  than  five  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries.  How  they  keep 
the  various  agencies  under  them 
straight,  nobody  knows.  I  am  not  sure 
they  even  care.  In  addition  to  the  five 
Assistant  Secretaries,  each  with  a  staff 
of  experts,  that  try  to  do  it,  there  is  a 
science  adviser  who  keeps  an  eye  on 
water  resources  research,  and  a  resources 
program  staff  that  makes  recommenda- 
tions involving  policy  In  the  water  re- 
sources field.  We  have  two  agencies 
building  irrigation  projects — the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Power  marketing  func- 
tions are  divided  among  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Sowtheastern  Power 
Administration,  the  Scuthwestem  Power 
Administration,  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration — four  agencies  to 
administer  one  little  section  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

A  few  years  ago  we  looked  on  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  the  recreation 
agency  of  the  Department.  Now,  in  ad- 
ditlcHi  to  that  agency,  we  have  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recrf atlon.  yet  the  Bu- 


reau of  Reclamation  claims  to  provide 
more  recreational  opportunities  than  any 
of  the  others.  Until  1956  we  had  a  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  look  after  the 
requirements  of  fish  and  wildlife  In  con- 
nection with  water  resources  develop, 
ment.  And  then  they  reorganized,  and 
what  do  we  have?  In  addition  to  the 
Pish  and  WildUfe  Service,  we  now  have 
a  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  a 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Three  agencies  in  place  of  one.  It  takes 
a  Conunissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  as  well  as  the  Secretarj*  him- 
self to  try  to  keep  them  straight— and 
I  am  not  sure  how  good  a  job  they  do. 

Water  resources  research  used  to  be 
handled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  then 
a  few  years  ago  we  set  up  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  to  work  on  the  problems  of 
saline  water  conversion:  and  just  2  years 
ago,  the  Office  of  Water  Resource.s  Re- 
search to  make  grants  for  research  and 
other  aspects  of  water  resources.  Half-a- 
dozen  other  agencies  in  the  Department 
are  also  included  in  performing  water 
resources  research. 

I  have  mentioned  all  of  them  now  ex- 
cept the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
which  operates  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs  on  the  public  lands,  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  which  has  just  re- 
cently been  moved  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  a  bit  if  the  latter  were  not  divided 
up  into  three  or  four  more  agencies  with- 
in the  next  couple  of  years.  That  is  how 
they  work  it  down  at  the  Interior  De- 
partment so  they  can  have  more  pluM 
offices  and  high-paying  jobs.  You  can 
be  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
knows  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  this 
water  resources  business.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  he  really  knows  what  is  going 
on  among  the  plethora  of  agencies  and 
offices  and  organizations  and  administra- 
tions under  his  control. 

Then  take  the  Department  of.State— 
it  is  a  good  thing  we  have  only  two  inter- 
national boundaries.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  can  see  why  we  have  only  two 
water  organizations  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State — the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission  between  the 
Uriited  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  between 
the  Unlt^  States  and  Canada.  How- 
ever, with  the  million  dollars  and  more 
they  are  asking  for  the  water  for  peace 
program,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  they 
want  to  set  up  a  lot  more  agencies  to 
run  it.  I  have  not  counted  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development- 
It  is  so  busy  shoveling  out  the  money 
for  water  resources  development  In  for- 
eign countries  that  it  does  not  have  time 
to  concern  itself  with  U.S.  problems  that 
I  am  talking  about  today.  But  give  it 
time. 

The  Trea.sury  Department  just  has  its 
poor  little  Coast  Guard  which  operates 
the  aids  to  navigation  in  connection  with 
inland  navigation  projects.  {The  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  complicatea,  however, 
because , during  time  of  war  the  Coast 
Guard  goes  over  to  the  Navy.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  also  gets  involved 
in  setting  the  interest  rate  for  use  oo 
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gome  Federal  water  projects,  but  the 
Congress  has  never  given  him  enough 
leeway  to  set  realistic  rates. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Attorney 
General  brings  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice into  the  picture  whenever  there  is 
any  lepal  action  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral water  resources  developmentii. 
Even  though  he  does  not  have  a  separate 
water  agency,  some  people  thlrik  that  he 
has  more  to  say  about  what  the  Federal 
Govenunent  does  in  the  water  resources 
field  than  any  of  the  others  that  have 
such  separate  agencies. 

And  the  Labor  Department — the  func- 
tions in  connection  with  water  resources 
are  divided  around  among  the  various 
bureaus  as  incidental  functions,  so  I 
am  not  counting  those  separately  as 
water  resources  agencies. 

All  this  is  supposed  to  be  coordinated 
by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
through  the  Budget  Bureau.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
lost  control  or  we  would  not  have  gotten 
to  the  sorry  state  that  we  are  in  right 
now.  They  come  up  with  a  lot  of  good 
ideas  for  control  and  elimination  of  dup- 
lication and  confusion  but  nobody  pays 
any  attention  to  them;  and  so  we  set  up 
more  agencies.  So  many  agencies  were 
Involved  In  water  resources  research  that 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  had 
to  set  up  a  committee  and  furnish  a 
chairman  and  staff  for  dealing  with  this 
subject.  It  must  be  working  because  ex- 
penditures for  water  resources  research 
have  gone  up  from  about  $60  million  to 
over  $100  million  in  the  last  3  or  4  years 
since  this  new  group  started  to  operate. 
The  latest  report  proposes  to  get  it  up  to 
$199  million  by  fiscal  year  1971. 

And  then  the  President  has  put  the 
emergency  water  functions  and  drought 
and  flood  control  emergency  disaster 
activities  into  another  agency  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President — the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

The  Independent  agencies  that  deal 
with  water  are  proliferating  at  an  even 
more  rapid  rate.  There  is  an  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  and  the 
Delaware  River  Commission,  set  up 
wlthm  the  last  few  years  to  handle  water 
resources  activities,  among  other  things. 
In  their  areas.  In  the  future  we  will 
probably  have  a  lot  more  river  basin 
commissions  imder  the  River  Basin 
Planning  Act.  In  other  words,  in  addi- 
tion to  dividing  the  water  resources  field 
38  ways  by  functions,  we  are  going  to 
divide  it  15  or  18  ways  by  basins.  When 
that  is  all  set  up.  we  are  really  going  to 
need  coordinators  to  coordinate  the  co- 
ordinators. And  then  on  top  of  all  that, 
because  of  the  restrictive  language  in  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  interbsisin  transfer 
agencies  whenever  we  want  to  move  water 
from  one  basin  to  another. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  Independent 
agencies,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
was  originally  set  up  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral action  In  licensing  of  hydroelectric 
Powerplants.  The  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  at  first  were  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  War,  and  the 
Interior— the  idea  being  that  in  this  way 
the  whole  works  could  be  coordinated. 
Then  they  made  it  a  separate  agency,  and 


now  the  whole  situation  is  so  confused 
that  the  same  three  Secretaries  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, along  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  been  or- 
ganized into  still  another  independent 
agency — the  Federal  Water  Resoui€es 
Council. 

Do  not  let  me  forget  such  agencies  as 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  have  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
water  resources,  and  the  biggest  of  the  re- 
gional agencies — the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority— wiilch  has  taken  over  all  the 
water  resources  functions  in  its  own  area, 
under  legislation  enacted  by  Congress. 

Under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act,  we  are  setting  up  re- 
gional action  planning  commissions, 
every  one  of  which,  you  can  mark  my- 
words.  will  have  a  water  resources  divi- 
sion. 

We  have  already  reached,  if  not 
passed,  the  stage,  of  "confusion  com- 
pounded."   Where  is  it  all  going  to  end? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  the  first  one  who 
has  taken  this  view  of  the  situation.  All 
the  way  back  to  the  days  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt people  have  been  trjnng  to  do  some- 
thing about  it — and  what  did  they  do? 
Set  up  commissions  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  study  the  problem — to  make  rec- 
ommendations. Teddy  Roosevelt  had 
two  of  them.  Then  the  Coi!gress  got  in 
the  act  and  set  up  another  one  because  it 
didn't  want  the  Executive  to  run  away 
with  the  show.  At  least  25  committees  or 
commissions  have  reported  on  water  re- 
.sources  in  the  days  since  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's administration.  The  recommenda- 
tions and  reports  fill  a  t>ookshelf  over  40 
feet  long,  when  assembled  with  all  the 
appendices  and  special  studies  and 
other  reports  that  were  put  together  to 
support  the  findings  of  the  commissions. 
The  reports  themselves  total  more  than 
20,000  pages.  At  600  words  to  the  page, 
that  would  be  more  than  12  million 
words,  and  most  of  the  ideas  expressed  in 
them  are  the  same. 

The  Idea  for  a  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, established  last  year,  goes  back  to  one 
of  these  reports  made  during  the  days  of 
Tlieodore  Roosevelt's  administration. 
The  River  Basin  Commission  idea  stems 
from  the  same  basic  desire  to  have  a  sin- 
gle plan  participated  In  by  all  the  inter- 
ests that  are  involved  in  water  resources 
that  was  authorized  in  1917  and  never 
put  into  effect.  The  idea  of  setting  these 
up  as  independent  commissions  has  been 
around  ever  since  the  Army  Engineers 
stepped  on  a  few  toes  when  they  made 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  vmder 
the  provisions  of  House  Document  308  in 
1927. 

Aside  from  some  of  the  regional  com- 
mission reports  that  have  been  filed  and 
forgotten  in  the  last  few  years,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  that  we  have  not  had  a  ma- 
jor water  resources  study  on  a  national 
basis  since  1961.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
main  reason  another  one  Is  now  pro- 
posed. It  stands  to  reason  that  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done  to  straighten 
out  the  50  departments  and  agencies  that 
are  involved  in  water  resources.  There 
must  be  some  way  to  cut  down  the  over- 
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lapping  and  duplication  of  programs  that 
create  "confusfon  compounded." 

If  only  there  were  some  way  to  turn 
aJl  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy to  some  constructive  end.  If  all 
of  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  Department 
pf  Agriculture  against  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
small  projects  loan  program  to  the  East 
could  have  been  tizmed  to  some  useftil 
purpose,  what  great  works  could  have 
l)een  accomplished.  This  same  group 
did  not  say  a  word  fci  1956  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  program  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Western  States  so  it  could 
do  the  same  job  there  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  had  been  doing  since  1902. 

How  many  agencies  have  become  in- 
%'olved  in  the  study  of  means  and  meas- 
ures of  attacking  the  drought  in  the 
Northeast?  Secretary  Udall  made  a  re- 
port for  the  President  and  last  year  we 
authorized  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  make  a  study. 
The  Water  Resources  Council  then  got 
in  the  act,  and  finally,  the  other  day.  a 
special  committee  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
made  another  report  on  a  proposal  for  a 
^desalting  plant  to  help  New  York  City 
solve  its  water  problems. 

Right  now  pollution  abatement  seems 
to  be  the  field  of  greatest  interest.  Not 
only  do  we  have  the  Federal  programs 
divided  among  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  In  the  In- 
terior Department,  with  the  public 
health  aspects  of  the  pollution  abate- 
ment function  being  retained  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Ser\'ice.  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  we 
have  recently  had  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  and 
another  report,  paid  for  with  Federal 
money,  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— National  Research  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Pollution  Abatement.  How 
many  reports  have  been  made  on  pollu- 
tion abatement?  L  do  not  think  anybody 
could  ever  count.  And  how  many  more 
are  going  to  have  %o  be  made  before  we 
actually  get  down  to  the  business  of  doing 
something  about  the  pollution  of  our 
environment? 

It  Is  easy  to  bring  up  all  these  evidences 
of  overlapping  and  duplication  but  it 
is  not  so  ea^y  to  do  something  about  it. 
President  Warren  O.  Harding  tried  to 
combine  some  of  the  agencies  back  in 
the  early  twenties.  He  did  not  get  very 
far.  I  cannot  find  any  record  that  Cal 
Coolldge  ever  tried.  But  Herbert 
Hoover  did  and  his  efforts  went  down  to 
ignominious  defeat. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  met  his  match 
when  he  tried  to  bring  the  water  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Into  com- 
bination with  the  water  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Herbert 
Hoover  made  the  same  recomnaendatlon 
again  during  ttie  Trum&n  administration 

but  this  one  was  too  much  for  Harry 
Truman  to  even  try  to  handle.  The 
proposal  was  buried  when  the  President 
took  a  flight  out  to  the  Missouri  Basin 
with  the  Chief  of  Engineers.       ^ 

Nobody  has  even  attempted  to  bring 
these  agencies  tosether  in  the  Eisen- 
hower and  the  JohnKHi  adaUnMrattona. 
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We  did  our  best  to  set  up  a  workable 
water  resources  council  last  jrear  but 
the  bureaucratic  efforts  of  all  the  depiu-t- 
ments  and  agencies  kept  us  from  doing 
an  effective  job.  The  Water  Resources 
Council  Is  so  hamstrung  by  the  provi- 
sions which  delineate  its  responsibilities 
that  in  12  months  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  thin*  off  the  ground.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  where  It  is  all  going 
to  end. 

The  only  thing  I  can  be  sure  of  is  that 
until  the  Congress  wakes  up  and  does 
something  about  it,  the  water  resources 
fleld  is  going  to  stay  in  the  state  of 
"confusion  compounded." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  re<juest,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  provided  a  compilation 
of  the  agencies  involved  in  dealing  with 
water  resources. 

I  wish  to  have  this  compllatloij  incor- 
porated'aa  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  Prom  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Washington.  D.C..  Jjily 
2g.-i06<l] 

P'ZDEKAL  WaTXB  RxSOURCXS  AOENCIKS  AND 

COMIIISSIONS 

(By  Theodore  M.  Schad,  Senior  Specialist  In 
Knglneerlng  and  Public  Works  and  Eliza- 
beth Boewell,  Analyst  In  Conservation  and 
Public  Works) 

INTROOtJCnON 

This  report  la  prepared  to  provide  a  compi- 
lation and  a  brief  description  of  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  all  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies having  responslblUttes  pertaining  to 
water  resources  and  temporary  commissions 
and  committees  that  have  made  studies  of 
water  resources.  The  report  la  divided  into 
two  parts. 

The  first  part  deals  with  the  permanent 
Pederal  agencies  having  responsibilities  In 
the  fleld  of  water  resources.  These  respon- 
sibilities are  divided  among  27  agencies  In 
eight  Cabinet  departments,  and  eight  Inde- 
pendent agencies.  In  addlUon,  three  agen- 
das operaung  within  the  becutlve  Office  of 
the  President  exercise  responsibilities  In  the 
water  resources  field,  for  a  grand  total  of  38 
agencies  which  have  a  specific  responsibility 
on  some  aspect  of  Pederal  water  resources 
activities.  A  number  of  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  audlUng  the  operations 
at  Federal  water  resources  agencies,  and 
therefore  has  a  considerable  group  of  experts 
having  knowledge  of  Pederal  water  resources 
activities,  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  re- 
•ponslble  for  legal  work  In  connection  with 
such  actlvlUes.  have  not  been  included  In  the 
oompllauon.  because  their  responslblUUes  are 
dependent  on  primary  activity  of  other  agen- 
cies. Likewise,  agencies  such  as  the  mUltary 
departments  and  the  agencies  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  engage  in 
water  resources  activities  such  as  water  sup- 
ply, pollution  control,  and  power  generation 
•olely  for  their  own  Installations,  are  omitted. 

The  second  part  of  this  report  gives  a  brief 
rundown  and  description  of  the  more  Im- 
portant temporary  committees  and  commis- 
sions which  have  reviewed  various  aspects  of 
water  resources  poUcy  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury. A  great  many  other  committees  and 
ix>mml8slons  have  undoubtedly  made  reports 
which  touch  on  this  fleld,  but  only  those 
most  generally  recognised  as  having  had  some 
impact  on  the  fleld  of  water  resources  are  In- 
cluded In  the  cozbpllatlon. 

lite  Congress  Itself,  with  its  many  commlt- 
tess  having  reaponalbllitles  for  and  rm^wng 
studies  of  various  water  resources  activities. 
Is  not  included  except  that  several  of  the 
temporary  committees  which  had  a  specific 
mlMlon  to  maka  rvoommeodatlons  involving 


water  resourcee  policy  >re  Included  In  Part 

n. 

PAKT     I.    PERMANENT     rEDERAl.     AGENCIES 

The  Executive  BrancB  of  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States  is  organized  Into  11  de- 
partments and  a  number  of  Independent 
agencies.  The  eight  dep.Trtments  having  re- 
sponsibilities In  one  or  more  nreas  of  water 
resources  activity  are  Aj-lculture.  Commerce. 
Defense.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Interior. 
State,  and  Treafury.  A  desrrlptlon  of  the 
water-related  activities  tf  these  departments 
is  Included  hereinafter. 

The  three  departments  not  included  are 
Justice.  Labor,  and  Post  OfTlce  Ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  tha  role  of  representing 
the  United  States  In  ally  lawsuits  involving 
water  resources  matters  Buch  as.  for  example, 
the  Arizona  v.  Calijomit  <!ult,  and  other  letrnl 
matters  Involved  with  Water  resources.  The 
Department  of  Labor  is  Involved  with  setting 
wage  rates  for  contractors  on  Peder.nl  water 
resource  projects  and  Is  also  Interested  In 
water  resources  from  the  viewpoint  of  their 
effect  on  economic  nctlvltv  and  the  creation 
of  Jobs.  Thus,  in  the  final  analysis,  only  the 
Post  OfHce  Department,  among  the  11  Cabi- 
net level  departments,  tan  be  considered  to 
lack  responsibilities  in  the  fleld  of  water  re- 
sources. 

Activities  of  agencies  af  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  olf  eight  Independent 
agencies  in  the  \vater  resources  fleld  ere  dis- 
cussed immediately  following  the  Cabinet 
departments.  j 

heipartment  of  Agriculture 

The  Department  of  .^(8•icuIture  was  created 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  Mav  15  1862  ( 12 
Stat  387:  5  U.S.C.  511.  514.  516t".  The  major 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  Involve  water  rsBources  are  aid  to 
fanners  in  planning  and  installing  erosion 
control  and  other  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures:  water  supply  and  sewerage  facil- 
ities on  farms  and  In'* rural  communities; 
flood  prevention  and  control  worlcs:  and  min- 
agement  of  that  part  of  the  Nation's  w:^ter- 
sheds  that  are  included  In  the  national  for- 
ests. Operating  responsibilities  In  these  flelds 
are  divided  among  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  the  Parmer's 
Home  Administration,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Responsibil- 
ities of  these  agencies  are  described  below. 
In  addition,  the  IDepartment  has  agencies 
such  as  Agricultural  Rasearch  Service.  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  and  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  that  are  eneaged  In. 
or  provide  funds  for.  research  In  matters  re- 
lating to  water  resources,  .ar.d  the  Rural  Eleo- 
trlflcatlon  Admintstratlcai  that  has  an  inter- 
est In  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
to  supply  its  cooperatlvas.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  report,  these  ate  not  considered  as 
having  prtmary  responsibilities  in  the  fleld 
of  water  resources,  although  they  could  be 
listed. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  an*  Conservation 
Service 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  was  established  June  5.  1961, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  replace 
previous  agencies  whicli  had  similar  func- 
tions. 

The  principal  water-telated  activities  of 
the  ASCS  are  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  Individual  farmers  for  Installing 
needed  soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wUdllfe 
conserving  practices,  tlirough  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program:  and  dthaster 
relief,  through  direct  assistance  to  faCrmers 
and  ranchers  whose  supplies  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  whose  farmlands  have  been  seri- 
ously damaged  by  widespread  flood  or 
drought. 

The  Agricultural  C5o|»servation  Program 
was  authorized  by  the  8«11  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Acti  of  1936.     Through 


It,  the  Government  shares  costs  to  fannea 
and  ranchers  In  establishing  permanent  pro- 
tective cover,  conservation  and  disposal  of 
water,  temporary  protection  of  soil  from 
wind  and  water  erosion,  and  emergency  con- 
servation measures  In  designated  disaster 
areas  to  control  damage  from  floods,  hurri- 
canes, and  other  natural  disasters. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Farmers  Home  Administration  operates 
under  three  principal  statutes:  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  iggj 
(7  U.S.C.  1921),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  7,  1965  (79  Stat.  931) :  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1471):  and 
port  A.  title  m  of  the  Economic  Opportunltv 
Act  of  1964  (42  U5.C,  2851) . 

This  agency  provides  credit,  technical,  and 
management  assistance  to  rural  groups  for 
developing  community  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems,  and  to  local  organization* 
to  help  finance  the  non-Pederal  costs  of 
watershed  project?.  Authority  for  the  latter 
loans  Is  contained  In  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1964  (i« 
U.S.C.  1006a), 

Forest  Service 

The  act  of  February  1 ,  1905.  transferred  the 
national  forest  reserves  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  Agriculture,  and  the  agency 
which  supervises  them  was  officially  named 
by  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  1908 
(33  Stat.  861). 

In  its  duties  of  promoting  conservation  and 
best  use  of  the  Nation's  forest  lands,  the 
Service  manages  watersheds  for  the  regula- 
tion of  streamflow,  reduction  of  flood  danger 
and  soil  erosion:  and  for  the  protection  of 
sources  of  water  for  power.  Irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, and  municipal  and  Industrial  supply. 
Water-based  recreation  Is  provided  at  lakes 
and  reservoirs  within  the  National  Forests. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  estab- 
lished under  authority  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1935  (49  Stat.  163:  16  U5  C. 
590a-f).  It  Is  responsible  for  carrying  on  a 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  program 
in  cooperation  with  landowners  and  oper- 
ators and  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  as  well  as  other  specific  water  re- 
sources activities  authorized  by  specific  acts 
of  Congress. 

The  water  conservation  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram consist  of  technical  help  to  locally 
organized  and  operated  soil  conservation 
districts  and  to  local  sponsors  of  watershed 
protection  projects.  SCS  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  watershed  activities  and  river 
basin  surveys  and  Investigations  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  the  Great  Plains  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs.  Under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  666:  16  U.S.C. 
1001-1007) .  local  sponsors  are  given  technical 
and  financial  help  for  structural  measure* 
for  flood  prevention,  flsh  and  wildlife  de- 
velopment, recreation,  and  agricultural  and 
municipal  water  supply  tn  watersheds  up  t« 
250.000  acres  in  size.  Under  an  earlier  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  SCS  plans  and  installs  flood  pre- 
vention measures  and  practices  In  11  major 
watersheds  comprising  approxlm-itely  30 
million  acres.  River  basin  surveys  are  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  cooperating  State 
or  Pederal  agencies  to  serve  as  the  base  for 
coordinated  resource  development  of  river 
basin  areas. 

SCS  also  has  leadership  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  establishing 
public  recreation  areas  in  connection  with 
watershed  projects,  and  make  snbw  surveys 
for  forecasting  water  supply  In  the  Western 
States  to  provide  advice  to  Irrigation  farmers 
and  other  water  users. 

Department  of  Commerce 

The  Depwrtment  of  Commerce  has  only 
one  agency  having  primary  responsibilities  is 
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the  fleld  of  water  resources.  This  la  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  St.  I^awrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  is  under  the  supervtsion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  but  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  In  addition.  Commerce  has 
»gencies  such  as  Business  and  Defense  Serv- 
ice* Administration  which  provide  assistance 
to  industry,  including  the  water  and  sewer- 
age Industries;  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
whxh  has  substantial  responsibilities  to  pro- 
vide technical  afsistance  to  Stales  in  con- 
nection with  the  drainage  faciUttes  of  the 
national  highway  program;  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  which  does  research  in  hy- 
ilrsulics.  These  agencies  are  not  listed 
Herein  as  water  resources  agencies,  although 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  highway 
drainage  program  under  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  la  one  of  the  largest 
governmental  programs  concerned  with 
Water  control.  r 

Commerce  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  reduced  the  number  of  agencies  In- 
volved in  water  resources  within  the  last  ten 
yea.'s  through  the  combination  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  into  ETnviror.mental  Science  Services 
Administration,  Discussion  of  the  prcrgram 
of  this  agency  follows. 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Admintstration 

On  July  IS.  1965,  the  merger  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
into  Environmental  Science  Senlces  Admin- 
istration, referred  to  as  ESSA,  became  effec- 
tive In  October,  the  Central  Radio  Propa- 
gation Laboratory  became  the  third  element 
o;  the  new  ageiicv. 

ESSA's  water  resource  related  activities  in- 
clude worldwide  weather  forecasts,  solutions 
W  air  and  water  pollution  problems,  warn- 
ings of  floods,  storms,  and  other  hazards  of 
nature,  research  on  weather  modification  and 
storm  re-routing,  and  hydrometeorologlcal 
studies  for  the  other  Pederal  water  resources 
agencies. 

Department  of  Defense 

The  Department  of  Defense,  through  the 
dvii  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has 
the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Federal  water 
resources  programs.  This  goes  back  to  the 
year  1824,  when,  the  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  being  the  only  body  of  engi- 
neers within  the  Pederal  establishment,  they 
were  given  responsibility  for  work  on  rivers 
and  haW^ors  for  navigation.  Over  the  years, 
responsibilities  in  the  flelds  of  flood  control, 
hydroelectric  power,  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  supply,  recreation,  and  planning 
Jor  all  functions  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment were  added  by  statute.  The  program 
has  grown  substantially  In  recent  years  to  a 
level  of  over  $1  '<  billion  annually.  The  pro- 
gram is  adminlftnitlvely  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  who  reports  to  the 
President  on  this  program,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  without  Involving  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Corps  of  Engineers:  Civil  Functions 
The  civil  works  function  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  cover  a  broad  water  resource  de- 
velopment program  including  the  Investiga- 
tion, design,  construction,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  works  for  navigation,  beach 
erosion  control,  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
Pwer  generation,  water  supply,  water  qual- 
ity control,  recreation,  fish  and  wUdllle  pres- 
wvauon,  hurricane  protection,  and  related 
I"*  of  water  resources.  The  major  func- 
«ons  are  usually  considered  as  being  navl- 
8»tlon,  flood  control,  multiple  purpose  proj- 
ects including  power,  and  beach  erosion 
"^trol.  The  work  is  imder  the  direction  of 
»*  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  Is  carried  out 
^ugh  10  division  ofllces,  and  44  district 
<«e«8  scattered  over  the  50  States,  most  of 
*alch  have   parallel  functions   In    the   fleld 


of  military  construction.  Special  boards 
dealing  with  rivers  and  harbors  and  coastal 
engineering  have  been  created  within  the 
Corps  of  Snglneers  to  give  technical  advice. 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
projects. 

Departrjvent  of  Health .  Education,  and 
Welfare 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  was  created  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No,  1  of  1953,  Under  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  April  1,  1953  (67  Stst..a8;  5  U.S.C. 
6231,  the  Plan  became  effective  on  April  11, 
1953.  Water  resources  activities  of  the  De- 
partment are  handled  by  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Public  Health  Service         74 

Most  of  the  water  pollution  control  activi- 
ties, which  were  the  principal  water  re- 
sources functions  of  the  Public  Health  Sen-- 
Ice,  were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  in  Decem- 
ber 1965.  The  new  agency  in  turn  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
May  10,  1966,  under  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1966. 

The  Putjllc  Health  Service  retains  respon- 
sibilities given  it  under  Section  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241)  In 
connection  with  public  health  aspects  of 
water  pollution.  These  responsibilities  in- 
clude research,  investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  studies  of  water  pun- 
flcatlon.  sewage  treatment,  and  pollution  of 
lakes  and  streams  as  they  affect  public 
health,  with  particular  programs  involving 
radiological  health,  solid  waste  disposal,  and 
interstate  quarantine. 

The  Public  Health  Service  also  advises 
other  Federal  agencies  with  resjject  to  the 
health  aspects  of  incltislon  of  storage  for 
streamflow  regulation  for  water  quality  con- 
trol In  Federal  reservoirs.  The  Public  Health 
Service  Is  responsible  for  setting  standards 
for  the  quality  of  water  utilized  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

Department  of  Housing  and   Urban 
Development 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  created  by  the  act  ap- 
proved August  10,  1965  (79  Stat,  451).  The 
Department  Is  involved  in  problems  relating 
to  the  Nation's  cities  and  tirban  areas  and 
thus  is  involved  In  urban  water  resources 
problems  in  the  flelds  of  water  supply,  sew- 
erage, and  storm  drainage.  These  functions 
were  carried  on  primarily  by  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration,  which  was  created 
as  a  part  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  by  authority  of  the  Administrator's 
Organizational  Order  1.  dated  December  23. 
1954,  The  functions  appear  to  have  been 
divided  among  two  new  agencies,  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment, which  are  discussed  below. 

Land  and  Facilities   Development 
Administration 

This  agency  makes  grants  to  local  puBlic 
bodies  and  agencies  to  finance  specific  proj- 
ects for  bftsac  public  water  facilities,  includ- 
ing works  for  the  storage,  treatment,  purifi- 
cation and  distribution  of  water:  and  for 
basic  public  sewer  facilities,  other  than 
treatment  plants,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  702  of  the  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
451).  Under  Section  1107,  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  corixjratlons  to  finance  such  facil- 
ities are  authorized  where  there  is  no  exist- 
ing public  body  able  to  construct  them. 
Office  of  Planning  Standards  and 
Coordination 

This  agency  administers  a  program  of 
interest-free  advances  to  State  and  local 
public  agencies  for  planning  public  works. 
Including  water  and  sewer  facilities,  tmder 


the  provisions  of  section  702(ei  of  the  Hotis- 
lng Act  of  1954   (40  U.S.C.  462), 

Department  of  the  Interior 
The  pepartment  of  the  Interior,  created  In 
1849,  has  the  widest  mnge  of  responsibilities 
In  the  fleld  of  water  resources,  going  from 
major       construction      programs       for       the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  multiple  pur- 
pose river  basin  development  in  the  West,  to 
a  massive  program  of  grants  for  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  all  over  the  Nation,  and  re- 
search  into  the  fronlflers  of  himMin  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  waiter.    The  Department's 
reEponsibiliiies   a'e   carried   on   through   the 
activities  of  15  separate  agencies  which  will 
be  discussed  hereinafter.     Supervision  over 
the  far-flung  activlUts  of   these  agencies  is 
divided  among  five  assistant  secretaries,  em. 
bracing  the  flelds  of  Water  and  Power  De- 
velopment,   Fish    and    Wildlife    and    Parks. 
Public  Land  Management,  Mineral  Resources! 
and,  most  recently,  Water  Quality,    Staff  as- 
sistance and  advice  la  the  fleld  of  water  is 
provided  by  offices  of  the  Department,  such 
as  the  Resources  Progmm  Staff  and  the  Office 
of  the   Science  Adviser.     The  Departmental 
offices    are    not    considered    water    resources 
agencies  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 
The  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  ad- 
ministers   the    program    of    water    resources 
research  and  training  authorized  by  the  act 
of  July  17.  1964  (78  Stat.  329:  48  U.S.C.  1961 ) , 
The  program  promotes  and  supports  research 
In  water  and   water  related  resources  and 
activities  through  water  resources  research 
institutes  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,      The    institutes   are   connected    either 
with   land   grant   colleges   or    an   equivalent 
institution,  and  in  general  have  a  mission  m 
water  resources  similar  to  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  agriculture. 
Title  II  of  the  Act,  which  was  modified  and 
expanded  by  the  Act  of  April  19,  1966.    (80 
Stat.  129)   provides  far  grants  and  contracts 
for  water  resources  research  at  other  institu- 
tions. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 
The  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  established 
to  carry  out  the  research  program  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952,  as  amended  and 
extended  by  the  Acte  of  June  29,  1965. 
September  2,  1958,  September  22,  1961,  and 
August  II.  1965,  seeking  practical  and 
economic  means  of  transforming  sea,  or  other 
saline,  brackish,  or  mlnerally  charged  waters 
Into  water  suitable  for  agriculture,  industry, 
and  people.  T'he  work  Is  carried  on  primarily 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  scJentlfic  organlaatlons. 
Industrial  or  engineering  firms.  Individuals! 
and  other  agencies  of  government,  for  re- 
search and  work  on  technical  aspects. 

The  Saline  Water  Demonstration  Act  of 
September  2,  I9S8  (72  Stat.  1706;  4S  U.S.C. 
196a«-g)  expanded  the  program  by  authorie- 
ine  five  demonstration  plants,  eech  uelng 
a  different  desalting  method.  Under  the  1961 
Act.  the  Secretary  may  ask  the  Congreee  to 
authorize  construction  of  additional  demon- 
stration plants  whenefer  he  Judges  a  new 
concept  or  method  Justifies  It,  He  Is  also 
authorized  to  work  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, looking  to  the  advaaoement  of  the 
art  of  desalting 

United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Created  by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  <70  Stat.  1119;  W  U.S.C.  742b).  this 
bureau  Is  responsible  for  overall  pollciee 
affecting  fish  and  wlldilfe.  Action  programs 
for  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation  are  carried 
on  by  two  subsidiary  egeneies.  the  Bureau 
of  Oommercial  Plsherlc*  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wllflllfe. 

Bureau  of  Oommercial  Plsheries 
This  Bureau  "concerne  Itself  with  marine 
and  inland  fisheries:   biological  research  on 
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■peciea,  the  ilze  of  tUh.  resoiiroea,  tbelr  de- 
cline or  IncresM.  and  the  development  and 
oooeenration  ot  oommercUl  fishery  reeourcea. 
Since  Um  habitat  of  flah  U  water.  thU  bureau 
la  oonoemed  with  water  quality  and  water 
adequacy.  It  coordinate*  Ita  activities  with 
State  agencies  In  Interstate  waters  and  with 
Federal  ageixclee  on  water  projects  ot  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  with  non-Federal  agen- 
cies operating  under  Federal  licenses,  to  In- 
sure eoonotnlc  management  and  conserva- 
tlOQ  of  the  fishery  resources  of  all  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Oreat 
Lakes  and  other  inimnrt  waters. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
This  Bureau  works  to  Instire  the  survival 
and  growth  of  the  Nation's  wild  birds,  mam- 
mals, and  sport  fish  for  their  recreational 
and  tconomic  value.  Wetlands,  sanctuaries 
near  water,  and  such  other  provlMons  tie 
the  work  of  this  Bureau  to  water  resources 
activities.  In  the  river  planning  programs, 
the  Bureau  examines  the  effects  on  fish  and 
wildlife  that  could  result  from  Federal  water 
use  projects,  and  from  projects  of  public 
and  private  groups  c^>eratlng  under  Federal 
license.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act,  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  authorize  the  Bureau  to  be  In  on  the 
planning. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
This  agency  Is  responsible  for  Irrtgatlon, 
drainage,  and  other  water  reeourcewLactlvl- 
tles  In  connection  with  Indian  Reservations. 
It  plans,  constructs,  operates,  and  maintains 
water  resource  projects,  and  provides  tech- 
nical s  set  stance  to  the  Indians,  toward  the 
end  of  making  them  eoononUcaUy  self-stif- 
llcleut. 

Some    of    Its   major    work,    such    as   the 
Nftrajo   Indian   Irrigation   Project.   U   per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Geological  Survey 

The  Geological  Btirvey  was  eeUhltsbed  by 

the  act  of  March  3.  1879  (30  Stat.  394;  43 
UjB.O.  31).  and  its  functions  were  expanded 
by  subsequent  authorizations.  The  early 
itork  of  the  Survey  involving  water  resources 
Included  classifying  lands  available  for  Ir- 
Mgatlon,  identifying  hydroelectric  power 
Bites,  stream  gaging  and  determining  the 
water  supply  of  the  United  States,  m^ung 
topographic  maps,  and  doing  chemical  and 
physical  research,  involving  water. 

The  Survey  determines  the  source,  quan- 
tity, quality,  distribution,  movement,  and 
availability  of  both  surface  and  gro\md  wa- 
ters. It  Investigates  fioods  and  droughts, 
their  magnitude,  frequency,  and  relation  to 
climatic  and  physlogn4>hlc  factors.  It 
studies  and  reports  on  such  matters  as  water 
requirements  for  industrial,  domestic,  and 
agrloultural  purposes,  the  physical  and 
ohemloal  quality  of  water  reeoiircas,  and  the 
relation  of  water  qxiaUty  and  suspended  sedi- 
ment load  to  various  a4;>ecta  of  water  re- 
aouroas  developmuit.  It  makes  qieolal  hy- 
drologlc  studies  of  the  Interrelatfonshlps 
between  ellmato,  topography,  vegetatton, 
■oUs.  and  water  supply,  It  glvee  scientific 
and  technical  assistance  In  hyditdoglc  fields 
to  ottur  Federal  agencies.  It  coordinates 
the  national  water  data  acquisition  work  of 
Federal  agenclea.  The  Survey  furnishes  en- 
gineering •ui>ervlslon  for  certain  Federal 
power  permits  and  lloenses. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

The  Bureau  ot  Land  Management  was 
created  on  July  16.  1944.  through  the  con- 
solidation of  the  General  Land  omoe  (1812) 
and  the  Oraslng  Serrloe  (1084)  In  aceordanoe 
with  the  provlsloDS  of  aeetkxw  402  and  406 
of  the  PTMldent'i  Baorganlsatloii  Plan  of 
1046  (8  VA.C.  lSSy-18).  Its  prUnary  func- 
tion is  to  administer  rescuroes  involved  In 
about  800  million  acres  of  Federal   lands. 


of  which  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
477  million  acres.  THe  primary  aspects  of 
the  Bureau's  activities  which  touch  on  wa- 
ter stn  in  connection  With  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  use  of  public  lands  for  hydro- 
electric i>ower  purpoBS.  outdoor  recreation, 
watershed  protection  tnd  management,  and 
wilderness  protection. 

The  watershed  management  program  Is  In- 
volved with  the  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  water  in  pfeeervlng  and  protect- 
ing sou  and  water  resources.  It  combines 
land  treatment  with  regulation  of  surface 
water  runoff  to  control  eroelon  and  to  sta- 
bUlze  soil. 

The  recreation  and  ^dllXe  responsibilities 
Include  maintenance  Of  recreation  facilities, 
which  frequently  Include  water  impound- 
ments. 

Hydroelectric  powet  responsibilities  are 
exercised  through  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
misalon  under  the  Federsd  Power  Act. 

National  Park  Service 

The  National  Park  Service  was  eetabUshed 
by  the  act  of  August  t5.  1916  (39  Stat.  536: 
16  U.S.C.  1).  There  bave  been  subsequent 
acts,  executive  orders,  and  proclamations 
that  have  added  to  tie  National  Park  Sys- 
tem and  therefore  hate  expanded  the  work 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Service  has  the  primary  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  scenery  and  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  wildlife  of  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  aimllar  reservations.  In  provid- 
ing areas  for  public  enjoyment  and  to  pro- 
tect the  resources  of  lureas  under  its  Juris- 
diction, the  National  Park  Service  Is  con- 
cerned wKh  preventing  stream  pollution  and 
other  man-made  detrastlons  from  the  beauty 
of  these  areas. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

The  Bureau  was  created  to  promote  co- 
ordination and  develociment  of  programs  for 
outdoor  recreation  (Atft  of  May  28,  1963.  16 
U£.C.  4601).  The  Bureau  Feports  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary — Public  Land  Management 
and  does  the  work  prescribed  m  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Wind  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897:  16  U.S.C.  4flt»l-4).  The  latter  Act 
provides  for  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
grants  to  States  for  planning,  acquiring,  and 
developing  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 
Water-based  recreational  sites  are  an  Im- 
portant part  of  this  program. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  (32  Stat.  388; 
43  U.S.C.  371  et  seq.)  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  locate,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  works  for  the  storage, 
diversion,  and  development  of  waters  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  and  semlarld  lands  in 
the  Western  SUtee.  IXx  June  1923.  the  Sec- 
retary created  the  poettlon  of  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  and  eatabllshed  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  cajry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

The  water  resource  related  functions  of 
the  Bureau,  carried  on  with  other  Interior 
Department  bureaus  aad  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  and  local  groups.  Include  trans- 
forming arid  and  semlarld  lands  Into  produc- 
tive tBLiioB  through  Irrigation;  providing  sup- 
plemental water  for  lands  already  Irrigated; 
developed  and  administering  repayment  ar- 
rangement^  with  watc  users;  transmitting 
and  selling  or  exchanging  electric  power  gen- 
erated at  Bureau  projects  and  certain  other 
reservoir  projects  not  \juader  the  Bureau's 
control;  reducing  flood  runoff;  producing 
maximum  economical  production  of  hydro- 
electric power  and  eaergy  consistent  with 
established  priorities  governing  the  Im- 
poxindment  and  relee«e  of  water  for  other 
purposes;  regulating  rivers;  Improving  navi- 
gation; providing  water  for  municipal,  do- 
mestic, aind  industrial  use  on  a  repayment 
basis;  conserving  fish  and  wildlife;  abating 
sedimentation,  sallnatlon,  and  pollution  of 


streams  and  other  water  courses;  and  pro- 
viding new  or  Improved  recreational  faeiii. 
ties. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  ere- 
ated  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  20.  1937 
(50  Stat.  731.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  832  et 
seq.)  to  market  power  produced  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  powerplants  In  the  Paclflc 
Northwest.  Its  reglonwlde  Interconnecting 
transmission  system  Is  being  extended  as  fa: 
as  southern  California  by  means  of  the  high- 
voltage  Paclflc  Northwest-Southwest  later- 
tie.  The  generating  projects  themselves  are 
constructed  and  operated  either  by  the  Corpt 
of  Engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
but  BPA  operates  the  dispatching  center 
which  divides  the  load  ap:iong  the  several 
plants,  thus  having  a  direct  role  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system. 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 
The  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  tJxe  Interior 
In  1943,  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibility for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  hydroelectric  power- 
plants  operated  by  the  Federal  goverment  la 
the  southwestern  States  of  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri. Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  These  function* 
are  assigned  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  890;  16  U3.C. 
825s  )^ 

Because  of  Its  Involvement  with  hydro- 
electric  pyower.  SWPA  participates  with  other 
Federal  and  non -Federal  agencies  In  the  com- 
prehensive planning  of  water  reeources  de- 
velopment* In  the  southwest,  and  In  schedul- 
ing of  operation  of  the  plants  from  which  It 
markets  power. 

Southeastern  Power  Administration 
The  Southeastern  Power  Administration 
was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  1950  to  handle  transmission  and  disposi- 
tion of  electric  power  from  Federal  hydro- 
electric power  plants  In  the  southeastern 
States,  under  the  same  provisions  of  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act  which  apply  to  South- 
wefitern  Power  Administration.  SEPA's  oper- 
ations are  confined  to  the  States  of  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky.  Its  water  reeourcei 
activities  Involve  planning  for  comprehen- 
sive development  of  water  resources  and  oper- 
ation of  Federal  hydroplants. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration 

This  agency  was  created  by  the  Water 
QuaUty  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-234) 
approved  October  2,  1965,  to  administer  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  466),  formerly  handled  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  agency  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1966,  effective  llay 
10,  1966. 

Under  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Control 
Act  the  Federal  goveriunent  makes  grants  to 
State  and  Interstate  agencies  to  help  meet 
costs  of  establishing  and  maintaining  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution;  to  public  agenclea  and  institutions 
and  also  to  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
Individuals  on  the  basis  of  specific  applica- 
tions for  research  and  training,  investiga- 
tions, and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control;  to  Statee  or  municipal- 
ities for  development  of  projects  to  demon- 
strate new  or  improved  methods  of  control- 
ling the  pwlluUon  from  storm  sewers  or  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewers;  and  to 
States  or  munlclpaUtles  of  up  to  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  sewage  treatment 
plants,  with  a  limitation  of  81.200.000  for 
any  one  mimlclpallty,  or  84.800,000  lor  proj- 
ects serving  four  or  more  munlclpsJltles. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  enforcement 
measures  to  reduce  pollution  of  interstate  or 
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navigable  waters,  including  establishment  of 
quality  standards,  confereiices,  and  recom- 
mendations to  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  for  remedial  action  to  reduce  or 
prevent  pollution  of  Interstate  or  navigable 
waters.  Where  action  does  not  follow,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  to  institute  lawsuits. 

The  .^ct  also  establishes  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board,  with  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  outside  the 
Federal  goveriunent. 

DepaTtment  of  State 
The  Department  of  State  becomes  Involved 
In  water  resources  because  of  the  boundary 
waters  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
the  treaty  of  1909  with  Great  Britain,  and 
various  treaties  with  Mexico  dating  back  to 
1889,  the  International  Joint  Commission  and 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, respectively,  have  been  created  to 
deal  with  water  resoiu-ce  problenxs  on  oiu- 
northern  and  southern  boundaries. 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion— United  States  and  Mexico 

The  United  States  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission  is 
the  Federal  agency  created  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under 
the  treaties  of  March  1.  1889.  and  subsequent 
treaties  of  1905.  1933,  and  1944.  The  United 
States  Section  also  operates  under  certain 
congressional  acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1950. 

Principal  water  related  activities  of  the 
Commission  deal  with  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  diversion  dams, 
storage  reservoirs,  hydroelectric  plants,  and 
flood  control  works  along  the  Rio  Grande 
where  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  flood  control 
works  along  the  lower  Colorado  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  International  boundary. 
Among  other  major  projects,  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
operates  and  maintains  the  Falcon  and 
Amlstad  dams,  reservoirs  and  power  plants, 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Flood  Control  Project, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  Rectification  and  Canal- 
ization Project  In  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso, 
Texas.  Other  responsibilities  relating  to 
water  are  Involved  wherever  other  streams 
cross  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  at  certain  border 
communities.  In  such  cases,  the  Commis- 
sion may  become  Involved  In  a  wider  range 
of  activities  relating  to  water,  including  pol- 
lution abatement  and  water  supply. 

International  Joint  Commission — United 

States  and  Canada 
The  International  Joint  Commission  was 
^organized  in  1911.  pursuant  to  the  treatv  of 
Januar>-  11,  1909,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  prevent  disputes  regarding  the 
use  of  boundary  waters,  and  settle  questions 
that  arise  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Involving  rights,  obligations,  or  In- 
terests of  either.  In  waters  along  the  bound- 
»T  The  Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over 
all  cases  involving  use,  obstruction  or  diver- 
sion of  boundary  waters  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  also  waters  flowing 
from  boundary  waters  and  waters  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  boundary  in  rivers  flowing 
across  the  boundary.  Approval  of  the  Com- 
mission is  required  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  any  works  that  "change  the 
natural  level  of  boundary  waters. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  Is  not 
an  acuon  agency,  but  operates  through  mak- 
ing reports  and  recommendations  to  the  two 
governments  dealing  with  such  International 
water  resource  problems  as  the  Niagara  Palls 
t>eauuflcatlon,  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project,  poUutlon  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
control  of  water  leveU  of  the  Great  Lakes 


Treasury  Department 

The  Treasury  Department  becomes  involved 
In  water  resources  through  Its  supervision  of 
the  Umted  Statee  Coast  Guard, 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Is  a  senU- 
mlUtary  agency  which  becomes  Involved  In 
water  resources  development  through  its  re- 
sponsibility for  provision  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion In  Inland  and  coastal  waterways.  Thus, 
all  reports  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recom- 
mending Improvement  of  navigation  facili- 
ties are  required  to  mclude  a  section  dealing 
with  aids  to  navigation  based  on  studies  by 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Coast  Guard  gen- 
erally constructs,  operates,  and  maintains 
such  aids  to  navigation. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Several  agencies  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  become  involved  In  water  re- 
sources through  carrying  out  the  President's 
responsibilities  for  supervision  and  control 
of  all  Federal  activities  In  this  field.  The 
tliree  agencies  which  appear  to  have  primary 
respKjnslbllt'.es  In  water  resources  are  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  The  water  functions  of  these 
agencies  are  described  hereinafter.  In  addi- 
tion, such  agencies  as  the  Council  of  Dco- 
nomlc  Advisors  and  the  White  House  office 
become  Involved  In  matters  relating  to  water, 
but  are  not  considered  as  water  resources 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  addition  to  the  budgetary  and  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  this  agency 
has  been  charged  under  Executh'e  Order  9384 
with  reviewing  all  projects  proposing  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  water 
resources  facilities.  Under  this  order,  the 
comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are 
required  to  be  obtained  prior  to  the  trans- 
mittal to  Congress  of  any  report  propoelng 
Federal  participation  in  such  activities.  The 
project  review  function  Is  handled  In  the 
Resources  and  Civil  Works  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
This  agency  series  as  staff  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisor,  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  and  the  Federal 
Council  for  Sciences  and  Technology.  The 
latter  organization  was  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  10807.  dated  March  13,  1959,  to 
promote  closer  cooperation  among  Federal 
agencies  in  matters  relating  to  science  and 
technology.  It  conslsu  of  representatives 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  these  fields,  and  has  assumed 
responsibility  In  the  field  of  water  resources 
through  the  establishment  of  Inter-agency 
corrunlttees  such  as  the  Committee  oti  Water 
Resources  Research,  and  the  Committee  on 
Atmospheric  Sciences.  In  providing  a  chair- 
man and  staff  for  such  committees,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Is  considered  to 
be  a  water  resources  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  this  report. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
This  office   Is  charged   with   the  responsi- 
bility of  planning  for  the  overall  management 
of  resources.  Including  water.  In  periods  of 
emergency,  and,  also,  with  laws  relating  to 
Federal   assistance   in   natural   disasters.   In- 
cluding flood  emergencies.     The  agency  works 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  other  agencies 
which  carry  out  the  actual  field  work.     In  the 
case   of  flood  emergencies,   this   is   handled 
primarily  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Independent  Agencies 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Established  by  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  6;  40  V3.C. 
App.  1)   to  develop  plans  for  and  coordinate 


comprehensive  programs  for  regional  eco- 
nomic development  authwlzed  by  the  act. 
Among  the  development  programs  author- 
ized are  those  for  eroelon  control  measures, 
reclamation  of  land  and  water  damaged  by 
strip  mining,  operation  of  a  comprehensive 
water  resources  survey,  construcUon  of  sew- 
age treatment  facilities.  The  comprehensive 
water  reeotu-ces  surwey  is  being  acoomplished 
through  the  Corpe  »f  Engineers. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

The  AEC  was  esUabllshed  by  the  Atooolc 
Energy  Act  of  1946  (BO  Stat.  756)  as  amended 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(68  Stat.  919;  42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.). 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  CoirmUsslon  is  to  provide  under  na- 
tional policy  for  the  development,  use.  *.r><i 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Its  primary  re- 
sponslbllltlee  Involving  water  relate  to  the 
control  of  radio-active  emissions  In  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  danger  to  pubUc  health 
and.  In  recent  years.  Investigations  and  re- 
search looking  to  construction  of  combined 
desalting  and  power  generation  plants. 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Created  by  a  Federal -Interstate  Compact 
among  the  U.S.  Govermnent  and  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and 
Delaware,  consented  to  bv  Act  of  September 
27,  1961  (75  Stat.  668).  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  Is  a  Federal-State  agency, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Commission  Is  responsible  for  develcfonent 
and  approval  of  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
for  progranunlng,  arheduling,  and  control- 
ling projects  and  activities,  within  the  Dela. 
ware  River  Basin,  which  will  provide  effective 
flood  damage  reduction;  conservation  and 
development  of  ground  and  surface  water 
supplies  for  municipal,  indtistrlal.  and  agri- 
cultural uses:  development  of  recreational 
facilities  In  relation  to  reservoirs,  lakes,  and 
streams:  propagation  of  fish  and  game;  pro- 
motion of  related  forestry,  soil  conservation, 
and  watershed  projects;  protection  and  aid 
to  fisheries  dependent  upon  water  resources; 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  poten- 
tialities; Improved  navigation;  control  of 
movement  of  salt  water;  abatement  and  con- 
trol of  stream  pollution;  and  regulation  of 
stream  flows  to  attain  these  goals. 

Federal  Power  Conunisslon 
An  Independent  agency  created  by  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1930 
(41  Stat.  1063;  16  U.S.C.  791-^23)  to  Investi- 
gate water  and  power  development  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  and  to  Issue 
licenses  for  non-Federal  development  thereof. 
Additional  responslbUltles  have  been  assigned 
under  other  legislation  and  by  Executive 
Order. 

The  FPC  regulates  the  Issuance  of  licenses 
for  construction  and  operation  of  non- 
Federal  hydroelectric  power  projects  on 
public  lands  or  on  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  studies 
plans  for  proposed  dams  to  be  conetruced  by 
the  Department  of  tke  Army,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  or  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  makes  recommaidatlons  concerning  the 
Installation  of  facilities  for  the  development 
of  hydroelectric  power.  It  determines  and 
assesses  headwater  benefit  charges  against 
the  owner  of  any  non-Federal  water  power 
project  directly  benefited  by  upstream  Im- 
provements constructed  by  the  United  States, 
its  licensees  or  perialtteee. 

National  Science  Foiuidation 
Created  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1960  (64  Stat.  149;  42  U.S.C. 
1861-1879),  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
NSF  is  to  strengthen  basic  research  and  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences  In  the  United  Statee. 
Among  the  Foundation's  actlvltlee  Involving 
water  are  the  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment In  weather  modification,  grants  and 
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contTKcta  to  unlvenitlw  and  otber  nonprofit 
organlzfttlons  to  support  the  con<trucUon  of 
Iftbontortea  or  epeclallzed  f^Utles  In  water 
■ctence,  and  grants  for  researcb  Into  water 
related  iclencea.  It  aupporta  the  National 
Center  for  Atmoepherlc  Reaearcb,  and  pro- 
yldea  fellowahlpa  and  tralneesbipa  to  grad- 
uate atudenta  In  engineering,  including  sani- 
tary and  bydrologlc  engineering. 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration 

Tbe  Seaway  Corporation  Is  an  independent 
agency  -under  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  Is  authorized  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  in  U.S.  territory  deep 
water  navigation  works  in  the  International 
RapUU  section  as  well  as  necessary  dredging 
in  tta«  Thousand  Islands  section  of  the  Saint 
Lawrenoe  River. 

It  was  eatabllahed  by  the  Act  of  May  13. 
1»64  (68  But.  09;  SS  UJ3.C.  981)  and  works 
In  doee  floordlnatton  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  of  Canada  in  maintaining 
and  operattng  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Its 
aottvltlea  are  coordinated  with  the  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  and 
the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  have  constructed  and  operate 
power  facilities  in  connection  with  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  I^awrence. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
The  TVA  is  a  corporation  created  by  the 
Act  of  May  18.  1933  (48  Stat.  68;  16  U.8C. 
831-831dd).  The  statute  provides  for  the 
diavalopment  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  its 
tributaries  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
the  generation  and  disposition  of  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Water  Resources  Council 

Title  I  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1B65  (PubUc  Law  80-80  July  22,  1965) 
established  the  Water  Beaourcea  Council  as 
a  cabinet-level  agency,  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture,  Army,  Health,  Educa- 
tloa,  and  Welfare,  and  Interior  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Fe<leral  Power  CommlBalon.  The 
Coimcil  has  primary  responsibUities  for  con- 
tinuing studies  and  periodic  assessments  of 
the  adequacy  of  water  supplies  in  the  United 
States,  for  maintaining  a  continuing  study 
of  the  relation  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans 
to  the  requirements  of  larger  regions  of  the 
Nation,  for  appraising  adequacy  of  Pederal 
programs,  and  for  making  recommendations 
to  the  Prealdant  with  respect  to  Federal  pon- 
ctes  and  programs. 

The  Council  la  to  establish  principles, 
•tandards,  and  prooedurea  for  Federal  par- 
ttdpatton  in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans,  and  for  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
and  ralated  land  resource  projects. 

PAKT    n.    TXMPOKAaT    COMMrrTXES    AND 
COMMIBSIONB 

Federal  involvement  In  the  Qeld  of  water 
resources  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
for  at  least  that  long  has  been  the  object  of 
study  by  numerous  special  commissions  and 
committees  created  for  that  sole  purpose. 
Numerous  other  commissions  and  commit- 
tees created  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  ef- 
ficiency in  government  have  seized  on  water 
resources  as  a  fruitful  field  for  improvement 
of  governmental  policies  and  procedures. 
This  section  lists  and  describes  briefly  25  of 
the  more  Important  of  these  groups,  starting 
With  thoae  created  during  the  conservation 
movement  which  flowered  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Coverage  la  limited  to  bodies  created  by 
Praatdential  or  congressional  action  to  func- 
tion during  a  limited  period  of  time.  Thus, 
Standing  committees  of  Congress,  and  co- 
ordlnatlnc  committees  such  as  the  Federal 
Inter-tAgenoy  Committee  on  Water  Reeouroea. 
and  the  continuing  field  Inter-Agency  River 
Basin  Committees  are  omitted,  even  though 


many  of  these  groups  have  made  important 
Studies  In  the  field  of  WBter  resources. 

More  complete  Inforitatlon  on  the  com- 
mittees and  commlBslolu  through  1959  is 
contained  In  Committee  Print  No,  2.  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  national  Water  Re- 
sources, October  1959.  which  summarizes  the 
clrcumstancee  surrouixllng  the  various 
bodies  and  their  recommendations  In  a  46^ 
page  document. 

Inland  Waterway$  Commission 
This  Commission  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  on  March  14.  1907, 
to  look  Into  and  prepare  a  report  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  th*  Improvement  and 
control  of  the  river  syftems  of  the  United 
States.  The  Committee,  which  consisted  of 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  Senators,  anfl  five  experts  from 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government  Involved 
with  water  resources,  niade  reports  on  sub- 
jects including  navlgabte  waters  and  canals 
of  the  T)nlted  States,  commerce  among  the 
States,  Industrial  water  auppUes.  hydro-elec- 
tric power,  relation  of  wfcter  conservation  to 
fiood  prevention  and  navigation,  the  general 
relation  between  forestf  and  streams,  and 
other  subjects  Involved  with  comprehensive 
water  resource  development. 

These  reports  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commlitee  were  Isaued  on  February  3. 
1908,  and  published  as  Senate  Document  326, 
eoth  Congress,  Ist  Session. 

National  Conservation  Commission 

The  National  Conservation  Commission 
consisted  of  four  group*  of  12  experts  each 
in  the  fields  of  water,  forests,  lands,  and 
minerals,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  make  an  inventory  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  in  cooperation 
wlht  the  Executive  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, State  officers,  and  national  organi- 
sations. The  Commission  operated  under 
authority  of  Executive  Order  No.  809.  dated 
June  8,  1908,  and  its  hlne-man  executive 
committee  was  under  ttie  chairmanship  of 
Glfford  Plnchot,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  three-volume  report  of  the  National 
Conservation  Commission  was  completed  on 
January  22.  1909,  and  printed  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment 676,  60th  Congrea*  2d  Session.  It  ad- 
vocated a  vigorous  policy  of  conservation  and 
gave  added  recognition  to  the  interrelatloii- 
shlp  of  the  various  uses  of  water. 

NatioTial  Watertoafs  Commission 

The  National  Waterwgys  Commission  was 
established  by  the  Rivet  and  Harbor  Act  of 
B4arch  3.  1909  (25  Stat.  815 »  It  consisted 
of  five  Senators  and  seten  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvas.  and  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  Investigating  questions  pertain- 
ing to  water  transportatton  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  waterways,  and  making  recommen- 
dations to  (Congress  thereon. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Commission 
was  submitted  In  January  1910.  and  the  final 
report  In  1912.  The  two  reports  were  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Document  4«9,  62nd  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session.  The  recommendations 
covered  numerous  specific  navigation  propos- 
als as  well  as  general  recommendations  deal- 
ing with  control  of  public  terminals,  the 
practicability  of  flood  control  reservoirs,  the 
Influence  of  forests  upon  navigability  of 
streams,  and  the  need  f»r  legUlation  for  the 
development  and  contrc^  of  water  power. 

Watenoays  Commiagion 
The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  August  8. 
1017  (40  Stat.  250),  created  a  Waterways 
Commission  to  consist  of  seven  members  to 
be  app>olnted  by  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  one  of  wKch  was  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  one 
to  be  an  expert  hydraulle  Engineer  from  civil 
life,  and  the  remaining  4ve  to  be  either  from 
civil  life  or  the  public  seiji'lce. 


The  purpose  of  the  ComnUsslon  was  to 
bring  Into  coordination  and  cooperation  tht 
engineering,  scientific,  and  constructive 
services,  bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions 
of  the  several  governmental  departments  of 
the  United  States,  and  commissions  created 
by  Congress  that  related  to  study,  develop, 
ment  or  control  of  waterways  and  water  re- 
sources,  and  subjects  related   thereto. 

Senator  Newlands,  principal  proponent  of 
the  Waterways  Commission,  died  shortly  af- 
ter  the  legislation  to  create  It  was  enacted, 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
never  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
language  creating  the  Commission  was  ex- 
pressly repealed  In  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  of  1920 

Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Departments 

This  Committee  was  created  under  a  joint 
resolution  adopted  December  17,  1920  (S.J. 
Res.  191,  66th  Congress),  and  amended  by  a 
Joint  resolution  approved  May  5.  1921  iSj 
Res.  282,  67th  Congress).  The  Commltte* 
consisted  of  two  Senators  and  two  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  President. 

The  Joint  Committee  considered  recom- 
mendations made  by  President  Harding,  and 
made  recommendations  for  reorganization  of 
the  Goverrunent,  Including  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  departments  dealing  with 
water  resoxirces.  The  recommendations  are 
printed  as  House  Document  356,  68th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session. 

President's  Committee  on  Water  FUnc 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Plow  consisted  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  War,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor,  who  were  requested  by  the  President 
to  repyort  on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Improvement  and  development  of  <Re  rlver» 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  giving 
Congress  Information  to  provide  guidance  for 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
maximum  amount  of  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion. Irrigation,  and  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  The  report  was  to  be  made 
In  reepwnse  to  resolutions  adopted  February 
a,  1934,  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Senate  Resolution  164  and 
Hoxise  Resolution  348.  73d  (Congress.  2d 
Session ) . 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  made  on ' 
June  4.  1934.  and  issued  as  House  D(x:ument 
395.  83d  Oonsrress.  2d  Session.  The  Commit- 
tee selected  10  drainage  basins  for  projects 
for  further  development  of  comprehensive 
plans,  and  recommended  that  it  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  function  in  order  to  develop 
more  specific  plans. 

Mississippi  Valley  Committee  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration 

This  Committee  was  created  to  make  a 
plan  for  the  use  and  control  of  water  within 
the  Mississippi  River  drainage  basin.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  two  members  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  including  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  seven  experts  In  various 
fields  of  resource  conservation. 

The  Committee  made  its  report  on  October , 
1.  1934.  with  specific  recommendations  on 
the  various  river  basins  In  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  called  for  consideration  of  the 
interrelated  Interests  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
River  system 

National  Resources  Board — Water 
Planning  Committee 
The  National  Resources  Board  was  created 
on  June  30.  1934.  by  Executive  Order  No. 
6777.  It  consisted  of  five  of  the  Cabinet 
Secretaries,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administrator,  and  three  other  members 
from  outside  {he  Government.  The  Water 
Planning  Conmnlttee  consisted  of  eight  ex- 
perts In  this  field,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
executive  engineer  and   a  secretary 
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Tbe  National  Resources  Board's  report 
dealing  with  water  resources  was  submitted 
to  the  President  on  December  1,  1934,  and 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
vtter  planning  section  to  assemble  basic 
data,  to  proceed  rapidly  with  constructive 
programs  for  water  resource  development. 
making  full  use  of  existing  public  agencies, 
and  to  investigate  water  pollution  In  all  Its 
phases 

National  Resources  Committee — Water 
Resources  Committee 

The  NRtional  Resources  Committee  was  or- 
ganized In  June  1935,  under  Elxecutlve  Order 
7065.  which  reconstituted  the  National  Re- 
sources Board.  The  Water  Resources  Com- 
mitlee  consisted  of  12  water  experts,  includ- 
ing the  heads  of  various  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved With  water  resources. 

The  Water  Resources  Committee  made  re- 
ports on  drainage  basin  development  in  1936 
and  1937.  The  recommendations  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  1936  drainage  basin  report  were 
included  In  House  Document  140.  75th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session.  Issued  February  3.  1937. 

The  Water  Resources  Committee  made  10 
other  reports  before  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

Select  Committee  To  Investigate  the  Execu- 
£it'e  Agencies  of  the  Goi-ernment 

Senate  Resolution  217  of  the  74th  Congress, 
adopted  on  February  24,  1936,  created  a  Sen- 
ate Select  Conunlttee  to  Investigate  the  Exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Governnjent.  Mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  consisted  of  five 
Senators  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia. 

The  Select  Committee  ordered  studies  un- 
dertaken by  the  Brookings  Institution,  iook- 
Ine  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  in  a  more  func- 
tional manner.  Chapter  6  of  the  report  dealt 
with  Government  activities  In  the  field  cf 
public  works  and  water  resources,  and  pro- 
posed some  major  changes.  Including  the 
■  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  removal  of  the  water 
resources  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers from  the  War  Department. 

The  report  of  the  Brookings  Institution  was 
issued  as  Senate  Report  No.  1275  of  the  75th 
(Congress. 

Presidents  Committee  or^  Administrative 
Management 
This  Committee  was  cresited  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  it  made  a  rep)ort  to  him  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1937,  which  was  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  8.  75th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
The  three-member  committee,  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  Louis  Brownlow  as  Chair- 
man, made  recommendations  for  sweeping 
reorgamzation  of  the  Government,  to  Include 
12  major  executive  departments,  Including 
one  for  conservation  and  one  for  public 
works.  This  would  have  Involved  major  re- 
organization of  the  water  resources  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government. 

National  Resources  Planning  Board 
This  agency  was  created  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  effective  July  1,  1939,  under  a 
resolution  of  approval  dated  June  7,  1939.  to 
plan  for  the  development  and  utilization  ol 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation.  The 
Board  made  numerous  repHarts  on  various 
phases  of  water  resources,  continuing  the 
work  started  by  the  National  Resources 
Board  and  National  Resources  Committee  In 
this  field.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Act  ap- 
proved June  26.  1943.  effecUve  Augrist  31 
1943. 

Commission  on  Reorganization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  [First 
Hoover  Commission) 

The  First  Hoover  Commission  was  created 
by  the  Act  of  July  7.  1947.  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  looking  to  the  pro- 
motion of  economy,  efficiency,  and  Improve- 


ment of  service  In  the  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic business  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Hoover  Commission  had 
task  forces  on  natural  resources,  water  re- 
source projects,  and  public  works,  each  of 
which  made  reports  Involving  water  re- 
sources. 

Numerous  recommendations  Involving 
water  resources  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  Included  In  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  published  as  House 
Document  122,  81st  Congress,  Ist  Session. 
March  17.  1949. 

President's  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission 

President  Truman  created  a  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission  on  January  3. 
1950.  under  the  terms  of  Executive  Order 
10005.  The  Commission  consisted  of  seven 
members  from  private  life,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Morris  L.  Cooke,  a  consviltlng 
engineer. 

The  report  of  the  Cooke  Commission. 
Issued  in  December  1950,  contained  more 
than  a  hundred  recommendations  for  the 
Improvement  of  national  water  resources 
policies.  Two  additional  volumes  Issued  by 
the  Commission  covered  plans  for  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  of  ten  rivers  and  a 
review  of  water  resources  law. 

President's  Materials  Policy  Commission 

President  Truman  created  a  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  chaired  by  William  S. 
Paley.  on  January  22.  1951,  to  study  the 
broader  and  longer  range  aspects  of  the 
Nation's   materials  problems. 

The  five-member  Commission  submitted 
a  report  on  June  2,  1952.  which  Included  con- 
sideration of  water  resources  as  a  material 
needed  for  Industry. 

Arkansas-White  and  Red  Basins  Inter-Agency 
Committee 

This  Committee  was  created  by  President 
Truman  to  make  the  study  of  the  water  re- 
sovirces  of  these  river  basins  authorized  hy 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960.  The  Com- 
mittee included  members  from  the  Federal 
departments  Involved  In  water  resources,  and 
representatives  of  the  States  of  the  basin, 
under  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  Committee's  report,  published  as  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  13,  of  the  85th  CJongress, 
1st  Session,  January  30,  1957,  laid  out  a 
framework  plan  lor  devel^ment  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  JbsiB\n  Following 
completion  of  this  report,  the  Committee 
was  disbanded,  but  another  committee  hav- 
ing the  same  name  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished. 

New  Englartd-New  York  Interagency 
Committee 

This  Committee  likewise  was  created  by 
President  Tniman  to  conduct  a  study  author- 
ized In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  Its 
membership  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Ar- 
kansas White-Red  Basins  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Comnolttee  was  published 
as  Senate  Document  No.  14.  B5th  Congress. 
1st  Session.  January  30,  1957.  following 
which   the  Committee  was  disbanded. 

Subcommittee  To  Study  Civil  Works.  House 
of  Representatives,  82d   Congress 

This  Subcommittee,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Jones  Committee  after  Its  chairman. 
Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones  of  Alabanoa, 
was  created  by  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  Au- 
gust 20.  1851.  to  study  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures.  In  connection  with  the  water  re- 
sources program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Subcommittee's  reports  were  dated 
December  5,  1952,  and  were  published  as 
Committee  Prints,  numbered  21  through  24. 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
82nd    Congress.    2nd    Session.      The    reports 


contained    nvunerous    reconunendatlons    for 
modification  of  wat«r  reaouroes  policy. 
Jlfissourt  Basin  Survey  Commission 

This  Commission  was  created  under  the 
terms  of  Executive  Order  10318  on  January 
3,  1952.  It  was  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  including  three 
Senators  and  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  entitled 
"Missouri,  Land  and  Water, "  was  published 
in  January  1953.  and  Included  nvmaerous 
recommendations  for  Improvement  of  water 
resources  activities  1»  the  Missouri  Basin  as 
well  as  for  general  Improvement  of  water  re- 
sources policies  all  over  the  country. 

Commissicm  on  intergovernmental 
Relations 

This  Commission,  aometlmes  known  as  the 

Kestnbaum  Commission,  was  created  by  Act 

of  July  10.  1953,  to  review  the  relationships 

7  between   Federal.   State,   and   local   levels   of 

government  in  the  United  States. 

The  Commission's  report  was  submitted 
to  Congress  In  June  1)955,  Including  a  section 
on  natural  resources  and  conservation  which 
made  numerous  recommendations  for  the 
Improvement  of  policies  for  dealing  with 
water  resources. 

Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  { second  Hoover 
Commission) 

The  second  Hoover  Cosnmlsslon  was 
created  by  Act  dated  July  10,  1953.  with  a 
membership  of  12,  Including  two  Senatora 
and  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Commission  appointed  a 
task  force  on  water  resources  and  power 
which  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  water 
problems  and  subtaltted  Its  own  three- 
volume  report  contatnLng  ntimerous  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  water  resoiu^ses 
policy. 

The  recommendations  of  the  second 
Hoover  Commission's  own  report  on  Water 
Resources  and  Power  differed  from  those  of 
the  Task  Force  report  In  numerous  respects. 
It  was  published  as  House  Document  208, 
84th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  June  30,  1956. 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Policy 

President  Elsenhower  established  his  own 
committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy  by 
letter  dated  May  26,  1954  The  Committee, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  PACKRAT,  con- 
sisted of  the  Secretaries  of  Agrlculttire,  De- 
fense, and  Interior,  mnder  the  chairmanship 
of  the  latter,  and  with  participation  from 
time  to  time  of  other  government  officials. 

The  Committee's  report,  transmitted  to 
Congress  on  January  17.  1956.  and  published 
as  House  Document  J16.  84th  Congress,  con- 
tained eight  major  recommendations  for  re- 
vision of  water  resources  policy. 

Texas  Basin  Study  Commission 
The  United  Statee  Study  Commission — 
Texas  was  created  by  Public  Law  85-843,  ap- 
proved Augvist  28,  19J8,  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
development  of  land  and  water  resotircee 
In  the  Nechea.  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado, 
Guadalupe.  San  Antonio,  Neuces,  and  San 
Jacinto  Rivers  In  Texas.  Membership  on 
the  Commission  consisted  of  a  chairman  and 
representatives,  appointed  by  the  President, 
from  each  of  the  river  basins  and  of  each  of 
the  major  Federal  agencies  Involved  in 
water  resources  deveQojMnent. 

The  Commission's  plan  was  completed 
March  31.  1962.  The  report.  In  4  volumes, 
was  published  as  House  Document  494,  87th 
Congress,  2d  Session. 

Southeast  Basins  Study  Commission 

The  Uulied  Stat«  Study  Commission — 
Southeast  River  Bastn  was  created  by  Public 
Law  85-850.  approved  August  28,  1958,  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resotrces  of  the  southeastern 
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river  iMwlna  from  th«  Perdldo  to  tbe  Savan- 
nah Rlvsra,  Inclvwlve.  Memberahl'p  on  the 
CommlMlOQ  Included  a  cbalnnan  tram  the 
region,  and  repreeentatives  appointed  by  the 
Prealdent  from  the  four  Statea  Involved  and 
the  Blx  major  Federal  agenclea  Involved  in 
water  reeourcee  actlvitlea  In  the  area. 

The  Commleslon'B  12-TOliune  report  was 
complejted  on  June  10,  1963,  and  transmitted 
to  the  President.  It  was  published  as  Sen- 
ate I>ociunent  51,  88th  Congress,  let  Session, 
and  contains  the  pl&n  formulated  by  the 
Study  Oommliwlon. 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
ReaouTces 

This  Committee,  chaired  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  8.  Kerr,  was  created  by  Senate 
ResoluUon  48  of  the  85th  Congress,  adopted 
April  30,  1069.  to  maXe  studies  of  the  extent 
to  which  water  resources  activities  are  related 
to  the  national  Interest,  and  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  such  activities  required  to 
provide  for  future  needs  of  population,  agri- 
culture, and  Industry,  as  well  as  to  provide 
ior  recreational  and  flsh  and  wildlife  values. 
Seventeen  Senators  were  on  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  held  hearings  all  over  the 
country  and  commissioned  32  studies  of  all 
aspects  of.  water  resources  activities,  mc«t  of 
which  were  made  by  the  Federal  agencies 
Involved  In  water  resources.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Information  thus  assembled,  the  Select 
Committee  made  a  report  and  recommenda- 
ttcms  for  Improvements  of  national  water  re- 
vouroea  policies  that  would  enable  the  Job  to 
be  done.  The  Committee's  report  Is  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Report  30,  87th  Congress, 
ist  SflssUon,  Janiiary  30,  lOfll. 
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the  District — bad  housing,  poor  schools. 
Inadequate  recreational  facilities — are 
not  going  to  be  ciianged  overnight  by 
restoring  home  riile  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  any  case,  if 
we  are  to  use  the  examples  at  hand,  we 
would  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  home  rule  is  bed  since  the  rioting 
that  has  taken  place  in  other  cities,  such 
as  Los  Angeles,  Chiciago.  Cleveland,  and 
New  York,  has  taken  place  in  cities  that 
have  home  rule.  Using  this  analogy  we 
should  take  away  home  rule  from  these 
cities  because  of  the  riots  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected. 

In  an  editorial,  broadcast  by  station 
WTOP  here  in  Wasllington  on  August  19 
and  20,  1966,  the  problem  of  community 
unrest  in  Washington  was  put  in  proper 
focus.  No  one  can  contend  that  home 
rule  wijl  end  that  unrest.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  responsive  lo«ally  elected  govern- 
ment to  whom  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  could  turn  with  their 
grievances. 

Let  us  place  the  raBponsibility  with  the 
people,  who  are  entitled  to  the  privilege 
to  display  their  ability  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

They  can  do  no  worse.  They  may  do 
better.  If  perchance  they  do  worse,  we 
can  always  return  to  the  present  unsat- 
isfactory system,  which  is  an  irritant  if 
not  the  cause  of  so  much  ill  feeling  in 
the  District. 


August  25,  1966 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmoxu  consent  that  all'  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  relative 
to  the  special  order  taken  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hamwa]  on  the  subject  of  "Institution 
Building  in  the  Pacific  Community:  A 
Pacific  Bankers'  Association." 

The  SPEAKER.   Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNITY   UNREST   AND   HOME 
RULE 

Mc  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
iuk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multm]  may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
has  ever  questioned  my  advocacy  of 
hwne  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  have  been  flghtinjr  for  it  ever  since  I 
came  to  the  House  in  1947. 

Advocacy  of  home  rule  does  not  mean 
countenancing  civil  commotion  and  dis- 
order. It  is  totally  incorrect  to  main- 
tain that  the  rioting  that  has  taken  place 
In  this  city  in  the  past  2  weeks  results 
from  a,  desire  on  the  part  of  rioters  for 
home  rule.  Clearly  these  people  have 
been  incited  to  violence  by  pretended 
leaders  of  the  dvil  rights  movement  who 
also  hang  their  hats  on  the  home  rule 
Issue. 

By  their  antics  they  besmirch  good 
causes.    The   deplorable    conditions    in 


INTfeRNATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF 
MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  SISTER 
CITIES,  AUGUST  18  TO  20.  1966, 
PUEBLA,  PUEBLA,  MEXICO 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gorman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Xs  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  citizens  of  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  a  city 
in  my  district,  participated  in  the  Third 
International  Convention  of  Mexico- 
United  States  Sister  Cities. 

I  am  privileged  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  bri«f,  but  illuminating 
report  of  that  -Sieetihg.  I  urge  all  col- 
leagues to  read  tHK  etory.  as  I  am  sure 
they  will  share  my  pride  in  the  goals  and 
achievements  of  the  sister  cities  program. 

The  story  follows: 

INTHINATIONAI,        CONVENTION        OF        MeXICO- 

UNrrxD  States  Sistix  CrriEs.  August  18-20, 

1966.  PVEBtJL.  Puebla.Mjexico 

1966  was  the  year  far  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Convention  of  ilexlco-Unlted  States 
Sister  Cities.  Held  alternately  In  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  this  year's  Convention 
took  place  In  Puebla,  P»ebla.  Mexico,  August 
18  through  20.  Puebla  la  the  Sister  City  of 
Van  Nuys,  California, 

Sister  City  afflUatlone  are  a  part  of  the 
People-to-People  phase  of  the  National  Town 
AfflUatlon  program,  and  offer  outstanding 
achievements  In  personal  diplomacy  qt  the 
graas  roots  level.  The  aim  is  to  establish 
pergonal  communlcaUoas  between  cltlaens  of 
the  United  States  and  citizens  of  other  coun- 
*rt«" — »  two-way  relaUoCBhlp  from  which  In- 
temaUonal  friendship  and  understanding 
can  expand. 


There  are  50  cities  in  the  States  now  »f 
filiated  with  Sister  Cities  In  Mexico  and  an" 
proximately  400  delegates  registered  for  thl 
Conventlwi.  Additional  thousands  win  b! 
visiting  ^bla  as  a  result  of  Convention  «/ 
tlvltles  and^dlaplays. 

Puebla.  Capitol  City  of  the  State  of  Puebla 
has  a  population  of  300.000.  It  Is  locatsd 
86  miles  southeast  of  Mexico  Cltv,  an  m 
terestlng  one  and  one-half  hour  'drive  vU 
modern  freeway  over  the  mountain  nuim 
that  Is  the  base  for  beautUul  snow-caooed 
volcanic  peaks. 

Participants  In  the  Convention  Included 
Uc,  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  President  of  the  R«. 
public  of  Mexico;  Ing.  Aaron  Merlon  Fer- 
nandez, Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Puebla' 
and  Ing.  Arcadlo  Medel  Marin.  Mayor  of  thi 
City  of  Puebla.  Host  Committee  was  headed 
by  Sr,  Jorge  Rodriguez  Pacheco,  Puebla  Sister 
City  Committee  Chairman.  He  is  also  the 
Chairman  of  Mexico  Sister  Cities  National 
Committee. 

Norbert  B.  Moffatt  of  Van  Nuys.  Deputy 
Protocol  Ofllcer  of  California  Governor  Ed- 
mund J.  Brown,  represented  the  Governor  in 
presentation  of  a  California  flag  to  Puebla 
Governor  Fernandez,  Mrs,  Ferdinand  Men- 
denhall.  Chairman  of  Los  Angeles  Sister  aty 
and  International  Visitors  Bureau,  repre- 
sented Callforma  Congressman  James  Cor- 
MAN  and  presented  a  United  States  nag  to 
Governor  Fernandez, 

San  Fernando  Valley  Councilman  Thomaa 
Shephard,  representing  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  and  Mayor  Samuel  Yorty.  also  made 
appropriate  presentations  to  Mayor  Medel 
Marin  and  other  officials.  Dr.  Marie  Lin- 
vUle-Vellsaratos,  Van  Nuys  Sister  City  Chair- 
man, also  representing  Congressman  Gorman 
presented  a  U.S.  flag  to  Mayor  Arcadlo  Medel 
Marta. 

Representing  the  United  States  from  Mex- 
ico-United States  Sister  City  afttllatlona  vm 
recently  elected  National  United  States 
Chairman  Arthur  J.  Chlpjjendale  of  Clare- 
mont.  California,  and  the  following  Board 
Members:  Mayor  William  Czuleger.  Redondo 
Beach:  Ernest  Gunther,  Canoga  Park;  Pr«iik 
Henrelch.  West  Oovina;  Marvin  Johnson,  E 
Segundo;  Hugh  F.  Llttlg.  Palo  Alto;  Jamee 
Pineda.  Placentla, 

In  addition  to  Mayor  William  Czuleger  of 
Redondo  Beach,  mayors  of  several  other 
California  cities  also  attending  Included 
Mayor  Dan  Patacchla,  Culver  City;  Vice- 
Mayor  LeRoy  A.  Scott,  El  Monte;  Mayor  Bet- 
ty Wilson,  Santa  Pe  Springs. 

1964  saw  the  First  International  Sister 
City  Convention  as  guests  of  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  and  In  August  1965  Santa  Monica, 
California,  entertained  the  assembly.  1908 
host  city,  Puebla,  Mexico,  planned  an  out- 
Standing  program  for  all  three  days  of  the 
Convention,  Highlights  Included  Poblano 
Ballet.  Symphony  Concert.  Choirs.  Polklorico 
Ballet,  and  Informative  tours  of  hlstorlcsl 
and  cultural   p>olnts  of  Interest. 

It  is  the  sincere  goal  of  each  participant 
that  this  expanding  program  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  .  .  .  with  exchange  of 
students,  professionals,  laymen,  industrial- 
ists, products,  writings,  and  other  talent* 
.  .  .  will  enhance  the  goodwill  and  under- 
standing so  coveted  by  leaders  In  United 
States  and  Mexico. 


August  25,  1966 
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HEARING  AND  INSPECTION  TODB 
BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  AND  POWER.  HOUSE 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE, IN  SYRACUSE  AREA 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HANLrsrl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  Augiist  19  and  20,  I 
was  privileged  to  host  a  hearing  and  an 
inspection  tour  in  my  district  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  of  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  who  took  the 
time  from  their  very  busy  schedules  to 
come  to  the  Syracuse  area  to  study  our 
serious  water  pollution  problems.  I 
want  especially  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  subcormnit- 
tee,  the  Honorable  Bob  Jones. 

What  we  heard  and  saw  in  Syracuse 
was  living  testimony  to  the  hard  fact 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  our 
lakes  and  streams  will  be  restored  to  a 
condition  where  we  can  take  advantage 
of  their  multiple-use  potential.  But 
Syracuse  revealed  much  more  than  her 
problems.  The  subcommittee  was  able 
to  see  the  tremendous  interest  that  has 
grown  up  in  finding  solutions,  and  the 
subcommittee's  visit  I  know  will  serve 
only  to  strengthen  and  solidify  that  In- 
terest. It  will  serve  to  spur  my  com- 
munity on  to  greater  efforts. 

Because  of  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able limitations  of  time  and  space,  per- 
tiaps  the  subcommittee  did  not  see  and 
hear  enough  about  the  success  stories 
that  have  taken  place  in  Syracuse.  I 
am  thinking  particularly  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  two  Syracuse 

industries  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  water  pollution  abatement  facili- 
ties. The  Temstedt  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  and  the  New  Process 
Gear  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  rank 
among  the  Syracuse  area's  largest  em- 
ployers. They  rank  nrst,  however, 
among  those  Industries  which  have  been 
forward  looking  enough,  progressive 
enough,  and  community  minded  enough 
to  purify  their  industrial  waste  water  be- 
fore returning  it  to  the  community. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's schedule  did  not  allow -the  time  to 
visit  these  facilities.  We  would  have  seen 
what  can  be  done,  what  is  being  done, 
not  what  remains  to  be  done.  Industrial 
Initiative  and  industrial  commitment 
should  not  go  unrewarded.  Nor  should 
municipal  initiative  and  commitment. 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
program  to  provide  official  recognition  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  Industrial  firms 
and  to  political  subdivisions  which  dem- 
onstrate excellence  in  their  waste  treat- 
ment and  pollution  abatement  programs. 
Outstanding  effort  in  the  national  inter- 
est ought  to  receive  such  recognition. 
Industries  and  municipalities  which  have 
taken  the  lead  and  which  have  expended 
large  simis  of  money  on  waste  treatment 
^leserve  to  be  publicly  commended  for 
their  efforts. 

This  program  would  provide  for  the 
award  of  a  special  and  appropriate  flag 
»nd  certificate  which  could  be  displayed, 
^e  hisignia  of  the  flag  and  the  fact  of 
the  award  could  be  used  by  the  recipient 


as  part  of  advertising  and  other  material 
which  Is  publicly  distributed  or  broad- 
cast. 

Such  a  program  could  be  a  way  for  this 
Nation  to  thank  those  who  have  moved 
vigorously  and  to  encourage  those  who 
are  now  beginning  to  jnove. 


CAMPAIGN  TO  REPRESS  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION  IN  CHINA  BY  PEKING 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  troubled  to  learn  today  that  the 
Peking  government  has  undertaken  a 
new  campaign  to  repress  the  Christian 
religion  in  China.  Churches  throughout 
the  country  have  been  closed.  A  policy 
of  persecution  against  practicing  Chris- 
tians has  been  undertaken.  Church 
property  has  be«i  defaced  by  lawless 
mobs.  I  am  callihg  upon  the  President 
to  protest  vigorously,  through  interrui- 
tional  diplomatic  f  hannels,  these  terrible 
antireligious  practices. 

I  am  anxious  that  the  pressure  of 
world  opinion  be  focused  upon  Commu- 
nist China  so  that  the  Peking  govern- 
ment may  be  persuided  to  desist  at  once 
from  these  disgraceful  acts. 


IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDATION  IN 
CONFE31ENCE  RE3»ORT  NO.  1886 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  a  very  important  recom- 
mendation in  the  conference  report — 
No.  1886 — on  the  military  appropriations 
bill  dealing  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nation's  Air  National  Guard  airlift  units 
at  full  strength. 

When  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  offer  a  motion  that  this  House 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  it. 

By  doing  so  we  will  be  making  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  is  the  express  will  of 
Congress  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
maintain  all  25  units  of  our  vital  Air 
National  Guard.  We  wUl  be  giving  the 
Department  explicit  orders  not  to  Con- 
tinue with  its  present  plan  to  deactivate 
the  195th  Military  Airlift  Squadron  in 
California,  the  147th  Mihtary  AirUft 
Squadron  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  105th 
MiUtary  Airlift  Group  at  Westchester,  >?<»  req^f^jig  a  written  statement  of  poucy. 
jj  Y  rThe  106th  Military  Alrllf t  Group  in  my  Dls- 

',,  '    J    wj.  it-    i.  ii-  J  i  ^  trlct  Is  a  crack  outfit  and  has  been  perform- 

I  might  say  that  the  amendment  urgeT  ^g  viui  au-lif  t  servicw  m  support  of  our  boy» 
by  the  other  body  does  not  represent  any  m  Vietnam,  it  Just  seems  wrong  to  d«*ctt- 
conflict  with  this  House.    Both  bodies  are     vate  such  an  efficient,  needed  servloe. 


in  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  goal.  The 
only  differMice  ts  that  the  other  body 
made  the  ^\11  of  Congress  clearer  and 
more  definite.  * 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essentia  that  we  make  the  will  of 
Congress  as  clear  and  explicit  as  possi- 
ble in  this  matter. 

Last  Friday.  I  contacted  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  wm  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  at  present  they 
have  no  plans  to  change  the  deactivation 
order  regardless  of  what  Congress  says. 
They  cited  Secretary  McNamara's  suc- 
cessful defiance  of  the  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  the  XB-70  Jet  bomber  4  years 
ago  as  precedent.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
Department  apparently  Intends  to  try  to 
defy  Congress  again. 

Now,  one  thing  should  be  perfectly 
clear.  The  units  Involved  are  vital  air- 
lift units.  They  ane  playing  an  Important 
role  in  supplying  our  fighting  men  in 
southeast  Asia  and  other  key  military 
posts  throughout  the  nation. 

The  765  officers  and  airmen  of  the 
105th  carried  nearly  1,000  tons  of  sup- 
plies over  a  period  of  15  months.  During 
6  months  of  this  past  year  the  105th  flew 
16  missions  to  southeast  Asia  alone.  To 
deactivate  the  imlt  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  an  effective  and  necessary  operat- 
ing air  transiwrt  unit. 

The  other  units  are  also  urgently 
needed. 

A  Special  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Airlift  of  the  Comnlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices reported  in  May  1966 : 

The  AlrUft  units  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve have  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  defense  poetiue  through  their  augmen- 
tation of  the  Military  Airlift  Command.  In 
view  of  the  present  "world  tension,  the  mili- 
tary and  poUtical  erlsis  in  aoutbeatt  Asia, 
and  Increasing  requirements  for  airlift,  plans 
to  deactivate  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  units  should  be  deferred  untU  the 
aouthe«Bt  Asia  coDlUct  U  BuooeaKfuUy  re- 
solved and  until  a  thorough  study  of  tactical 
airlift  requirements  for  limited  war  Is  com- 
pleted and  approvefl  by  the  Air  Force  aiKl 
the  Department  of  OefenM. 

The  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  this  House  and  of  the 
other  body  have  looked  into  the  sched- 
uled deactivation  and  foimd  it  without 
merit.  Yet  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  persist, 

I  have  written  the  following  letters  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

August  22,  1966. 
The  PREsroENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  PaxsroeiNT:  I  was  deeply  dlB- 
tressed  to  learn  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense apparently  latends  to  Ignore  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress  and  continue  with 
the  deactivation  of  three  Air  National  Guard 
Airlift  unite  In  spite  of  specific  directives 
to  the  contrary  In  tl»e  Military  Appropriation 
Bill,  SM.  16941,  paesed  by  both  the  Houm 
and  Senate. 

I  have  written  tht  Department  of  Defense, 
urging  It  to  reconsider  this  unwise  decision 
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I  rMpectfiiUy  urg«  you  take  tbe  nao— lury 
•Upa  to  reTlae  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
policy  In  tUU  matter. 

Tliank  you  (or  your  conBlderatlon. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAao  L.  Omifaaa, 

JVember  of  Congreas. 

l      AxMxm  32.  1966. 
Hon.  ROBXBT  S.  UcNAsOkA, 

Searetary  of  Defense, 

U.3.  Department  of  Defense, 

Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkas  ScctxTAaT  McNamaka  :  I  waa  dlstreased 
to  learn  that  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
parently Intend*  to  Igncx^  the  ezpraaaed  will 
of  CODgreaa  In  tbe  matter  of  National  Ouard 
Airlift  units  and  continue  with  plans  to  de- 
aotlvat*  three  of  tbe  as  currently  In  opera- 

tlOB. 

Frankly,  I  am  very  concerned  at  this  and  I 
am  sure  that  tbe  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Approprlatloqa  and  Armed  Servlcea 
Committees  will  sbare  my  feelings,  as  will 
members  of  tbe  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
OalUomla  Congressional  delegations  which 
an  affected  by  tbe  onin.  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  tbe  Military  ApprofHl- 
aUon  Bin  (HJi.  16941).  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress is  clear. 

Tbe  House  Appropriations  Committee  said 
in  Its  report  that  It  was  approving  an  appro- 
priation "for  retaining  26  airlift  In  the  Air 
National  Ouard."  It  further  expUcltly  ad- 
vised the  House  that  "It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Oommlttee  that,  in  view  of  the  drcum- 
stancea  in  Southeast  Asia,  It  would  be  In- 
advisable to  discontinue  \ueful  heavy  air- 
craft at  this  time."    (H.  Rept.  1683,  p.  14) 

The  Senate  took  even  stronger  action.  It 
amended  the  Rouse  bill  to  make  the  entire 
Air  National  Ouard  appropriation  contingent 
upon  continuance  of  tbe  units  now  slated  for 
deactivation,  "provided  further,  that  not  lees 
than  twenty-five  airlift  squadrons  shall  be 
maintained  during  fiscal  1967."  The  deac- 
ttvatlon  order  vould  reduce  the  number  to 
23. 

After  holding  hearings  on  tbe  deactlvlation 
decision.  In  which  the  Department  bad  an 
opportunity  to  fully  explain  Its  reasons,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Oommlttee  Issued  a 
report  opportng  the  order.  The  OauoMtee 
poloted  to  tbe  great  service  performed  by 
these  unlu  and  their  Importance  to  our  mil- 
itary preparedness.  It  ooncluded,  "In  view 
of  present  W(»-ld  tensions,  tbe  znilitary  and 
political  crisis  In  southeast  Asia,  and  the  in- 
creasing requirements  for  airlift,  plans  to 
deactivate  Air  National  Ouard  and  Air  Force 
ReMFTe  units  should  be  deferred  until  tbe 
southeaat  Asia  conflict  is  successftiUy  reeolved 
and  until  a  thorough  study  of  tactical  airlift 
requirements  for  limited  war  Is  completed 
and  approved  by  the  Air  Force  and  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense.'^yH.  Rept.  63,  p.  7304) 

Will  you  please  furalsh  me  as  soon  as 
possible  with  a  written  report  giving  a  clear 
statement  ot  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  this  matter. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration.  Thank 
jmi. 

Sincerely, 

RxciukD  L.  OmNon, 

Member  of  Congreaa. 

Unless  the  Defense  Department  alters 
Its  present  collision  course,  we  are  going 
to  be  fkoed  with  a  major  confrontation 
between  the  military  and  Congress. 

It  Is  time  that  we  reasserted  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  and  our  control  over 
the  purse  strings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  accept- 
ance of  amendment  No.  11  to  the  military 
appropriation  bill,  as  proposed  by  the 
other  body,  to  make  the  will  of  CongresQ 
as  dear  as  It  need  be  to  resolve  this  Issue. 


NINTH  DISTRICT  HSADSTART  PRO- 
GRAMS GROW  AND  IMPROVE  IN 
THEIR  SECOND  SU!MMER 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  lowg.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mt.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oper- 
ation Headstart  has  completed  its  second 
summer  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  On  the  whole,  this  pro- 
gram is  the  most  popular,  the  most 
successful  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams in  the  Ninth  Di»trict. 

Earlier  this  monttti,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Hamilton,  my  wife,  toured  the  Headstart 
centers  and  compiled  a  report  on  the 
progress  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
program.  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  a  former 
elementary  school  teacfcer.  and  I  feel  well 
qualified  to  make  a  general  assessment 
of  the  program.  » 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  must  be  reviewed  and 
assessed  continually  to  determine  their 
efficiency  in  our  comnuinities. 

In  the  Ninth  District.  1.210  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  $-week  Headstart 
program  this  summer. 

I  include  Mrs.  Hamilton's  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  progrwn: 

Ninth  Distkict  Hkasstart  Program 
oxnxral  impvssions 
Classrootns 
I  was  very  inapressed  With  the  classroom 
atmosphere.  It  appeared  to  be  happy,  re- 
laxed and  comfortable.  The  children,  for 
the  most  part,  were  lnter«Bted  In  their  activi- 
ties and  In  each  other,  able  to  follow  direc- 
tions weU.  and  able  to  apply  themselves  to 
varied  activities.  Some  still  appeared  to  be 
quite  withdrawn,  but  the  teachers  reported 
this  as  cooamon  to  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren In  the  beginning.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  eight  weeks  session,  only  a  few  were 
holding  back,  and  they  have  shown  Improve- 
ment. The  appearance  Of  the  children  was 
that  of  normal,  happy,  neat  and  healthy 
boys  and  girls.  The  teacHers,  almost  without 
exception  were  enthualaltlc  and  dedicated, 
showing  Interest  and  afftction  for  the  chil- 
dren. In  general,  they  (xpressed  great  de- 
light at  the  Improvement  In  the  children  In 
the  eight  weeks  and  felt  the  program  the 
most  worthwhile  of  any  they  had  been  as- 
sociated VTltb. 

ActMtits 

Activities  were  as  varied  as  the  number  of 
classes  I  visited — slnglnf,  finger  painting, 
tempra  painting,  teacher  reading  stories, 
finger  painting  with  coloted  soap  euds,  play- 
ground activities,  popping  corn,  eating 
lunch  whUe  pracUclng  t^le  manners,  dress- 
ing up  for  play,  preparing  for  a  class  birth- 
day party,  returning  from  breakfast  at  a 
restaurant,  building  with  blocks,  listening 
to  records,  watching  films.  I  mention  only 
the  things  I  saw  in  action  but  I  also  heard 
of  their  field  trips,  their  picnics,  their  vis- 
itors, and  their  many  actlfltles. 

Some  classes  were  fltiore  formal  than 
others,  depending  on  ages  of  children,  num- 
ber of  children  and  worHers,  and  the  direc- 
tion the  teacher  and  dlreetors  felt  would  de- 
velop the  abilities  of  the  children.  Physical 
faclUties  and  finances  alat>  determined  many 
of  the  activities.  Some  schools  were  better 
equipped  and  some  school  officials  were  more 
generotis  than  others  In  tnaklng  equipment 
available   for  the  Head  ftart  program. 


Age 


In  communities  with  a  pubUc  kinder- 
garten, the  Head  Start  program  generally 
was  open  to  those  entering  either  kinder- 
garten or  the  first  grade.  However,  if  there 
were  no  public  kindergartens,  the  concen- 
tration was  on  the  children  about  to  enter 
the  first  grade  this  faU.  Clark  County  does 
have  a  Day  Nursery  for  three  and  four-year- 
olds  which  is  going  to  be  expanded.  The 
teachers  and  directors  are  enthused  about 
working  with  children  at  this  age  level. 

Eliffibility 
Most  centers  enrolled  only  chUdren  eligi- 
ble under  the  Head  Start  Income  scale  but 
Jefferson  County  did  have  15%  from  higher 
levels.  These  were  children  with  personal- 
ity problems  and  were  admitted  only  after 
testing  at  the  Madison  State  Hospital.  The 
parents  had  to  provide  the  transportation 
In  these  cases.  Other  counties  reported  so 
many  interested  parents  In  higher  income 
levels  that  children  had  to  be  restricted  to 
those  under  the  poverty  levels. 

Recr-uitment 

Various  methods  were  used,  but,  in  gen- 
eral the  directors  had  to  go  out  and  reach 
eligible  enrollees.  Clark  County  officials  s^ld 
they  covered  the  entire  area  in  many  cases 
to  try  and  interest  parents.  The  Lawrence, 
Orange  and  Washington  Counties  Economic 
Opportunity  Corporation  obtained  names 
from  schools,  welfare  boards,  ministers, 
social  workers,  etc.  Those  having  the  pro- 
gram for  the  second  year,  as  In  Jefferson 
County,  round  it  easier  to  recruit,  but  stlU 
sent  letters  out  through  schools  and  other 
sources.  Many  parents  had  to  be  convinced 
of  the  Importance  of  the  program.  Some, 
of  course,  never  were.  Questionnaires  sent 
to  those  whose  children  participated  in  the 
program,  however,  showed  enthusiasm  and 
the  desire  to  send  other  chUdren. 

Teachers  and  Aides:  Here  again  different 
criteria  was  used.  Generally,  experienced 
teachers  were  used;  most  were  accredited 
Not  all  teachers  for  Head  Start  had  Ucenses, 
though,  and  Clark  County  officials  In  par- 
ticular, felt  that  tender,  loving  care  was  the 
most  Impwrtant  criteria. 

There  were  differences  in  the  use  of  aides. 
Lawrence.  Orange  and  Washington  Counties 
Economic  Development  Corporation  used 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  girls.  South- 
eastern Indiana  Economic  Opportunity  Cor- 
poration used  many  college  students,  par- 
ticularly from  low  Income  families.  Jeffer- 
son County  used  mothers  and  sisters  of 
pupils.  Each  organization  seemed  to  find 
advantages  that  made  Its  method  the  most 
favorable. 

Volunteera 

Some  centers  had  effective  volunteer  help 
from  parents,  particularly  at  Clark  County's 
Day  Nursery  and  at  several  centers  in  South- 
eastern Indiana  Economic  Op^xjrtimlty  Cor- 
poratlcm.  Volunteers  were  not  always  avail- 
able— transportation  and  small  children  at 
home  being  the  main  problems.  Southeast- 
ern Indiana  Economic  Opportunity  Corpora- 
tion encouraged  parent  volunteers  to  ride  on 
'the  bus  with  their  children. 

Porent   participation 

In  addition  to  volunteer  work,  some  cen- 
ters bad  special  programs  for  the  parents 
One  center  in  Clark  County  had  weekly  lee- 
sons  for  the  mothers  using  the  matwiala  the 
children  had  been  using.  Southeastern  In- 
diana Economic  Opportunity  Corporation 
had  special  home  economics  teachers  frocn 
Purdue  give  lectures  and  demonstraUons  on 
buying  and  preparing  the  more  economical 
foods,  etc. 

Transportation 

In  rxiral  areas  this  was  one  of  the  main 
problems  both  as  to  expense  and  reaching 
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the  children  in  outlying  areas  For  instance, 
more  than  half  the  Head  Start  funds  of  the 
Lawrence.  Orange  and  Washington  Economic 
Development  Corporation  were  used  for 
transportation.  Buses  could  only  bring  In  a 
few  children  per  bus  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  45-minute  time  limit  for  children  to  be 
on  the  bus  Some  teachers  picked  up  chil- 
dren on  the  way  to  class.  In  genera!,  the 
children  transported  to  the  centers  had  bet- 
ter attendance  records  than  those  within 
v&Iklng  distance. 

good 

Various  amounts  Were  allocated  per  child — 
SOf  per  day  per  child  in  Southeastern  Indi- 
ana Economic  Opportunities  Corporation  and 
up  to  50<  per  child  for  breakfast  in  Salem. 
The  Day  Ntirsery  In  Clark  County  provided 
two  meals  and  two  substantial  snacks;  the 
others  one  meal  and  a  snack.  In  Salem,  the 
children  were  given  breakfast  at  a  restaurant 
each  day — In  most  of  the  centers,  cafeterias 
were  used  to  prepare  the  food.  However,  in 
Southeastern  Indiana  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties Corporation  the  teachers  were  responsi- 
ble for  purchasing  and  preparing  the  foods. 
This  seemed  quite  a  burden  to  me. 

COMPLAINTS 

Supplies 

The  teachers  felt  the  main  deficiency  was 
m  the  lack  of  supplies.  Here  again,  there 
were  various  types  and  quantities  available. 
Those  using  schools  with  well  equipped 
classrooms  had  llberai  use  of  school  mate- 
rials such  as  record  players,  projectors,  tapes, 
etc 

Processing 

Directors  complained  of  the  time  lost  In 
processing  papers  through  the  Regional  Of- 
fice and  felt  that  more  decentralization  was 
needed.  They  also  mentioned  frequently  the 
requests  for  Information  that  had  already 
been  sent  In. 

The  directors  also  felt  keenly  the  lack  of 
transportation  and  some  suppUes. 

Medical  care 

The  medical  examinations  were  completed 
and  of  great  value.  Jefferson  County  was 
one  having  fine  cooperation  from  the  medical 
profession.  Care  ranged  from  general  ex- 
amination at  some  centers — including  a 
series  of  childhood  shots — thorough  exam- 
inations at  some,  and  foUowup  medical  and 
dental  care  at  others.  This  and  better  nu- 
trition showed  up  in  even  eight  weeks  In 
the  healtik  of  the  children  There  existed 
a  dlfference"nn  the  philosophy  Eunong  the 
directors  as  to  how  much  medical  responsi- 
bility should  be  assumed  by  Headstart  if 
other  means  of  achieving  It  were  available. 
Other  agencies 

Excellent  cooperation  was  reported  with 
other  agencies  in  the  communities.  Social 
workers  with  the  Headstart  program  seemed 
especially  valuable  in  channeling  needs. 

Year-round  Headstart 

All  seemed  Interested  in  this  if  facilities 
and  transportation  could  be  arranged.  Par- 
ents seemed  very  Interested.  Second  year 
programs  seemed  to  have  better  control  over 
their  programs  as  needs,  etc.,  were  re-eval- 
uated. Jefferson  County  felt  it  was  much 
easier  to  conduct  the  program   this   year. 

SUMMART 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  what  I  saw 
»nd  heard.  In  the  future  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  observe  at  different  stages  of  the  pro- 
gram, especially  In  the  beginning.  Not  all 
<^ldren  are  ready  for  school  experiences, 
but  the  teachers  felt  a  large  number  were 
better  prepared  and  would  be  able  to  com- 
pete much  better  in  their  classes.  Some  were 
amazing  in  their  progress.  Almost  all  made 
•ome  degree  of  progress. 


INTEREST  ACCRUED  ON  SERIES  E 
SAVINGS  BONDS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten ]«piay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  vi'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  be  of 
needed  assistance  to  the  older  and  dis- 
abled people  of  our  Nation.  This  piece 
of  legislation  will  eliminate  from  the 
gross  income  of  those  on  a  disability  or 
retirement  pension  the  interest  accrued 
on  series  E  savings  bonds. 

I  am  introducing  such  a  measure  be- 
cause I  feel  that  most  of  our  people  who 
are  living  off  of  Uiese  types  of  pensions 
can  readily  use  this  form  of  tax  relief. 
especially  with  the  cost  of  living  rising 
as  it  is.  This  bill  also  gives  them  some 
extra  benefit  for  having  invested 'their 
salaries  and  savings  in  their  Govern- 
ment rather  than  in  any  of  the  numerous 
other  avenues  of  investment  which  are 
open  to  them. 

These  people  have  supported  the  na- 
tional economy  with  the  purchase  of 
bonds  throughout  their  earning  lives,  yet 
when  they  are  on  retirement  or  disability 
pensions  and  go  to  cash  these  bonds,  they 
must  declare  them  as  part  of  their  tax- 
able income.  In  most  cases,  these  bonds 
were  bought  on  a  limited  income  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  even  more  limited  income 
some  time  in  the  future;  they  were 
bought  to  in  some  way  allow  these  peo- 
ple a  certain  amount  of  financial  free- 
dom and  integrity,  either  upon  retire- 
ment or  in  the  event  of  disability. 
Surely  we  can  eliminate  these  "invest- 
ments in  our  national  economy"  from 
their   small,   but   very  taxable   incomes. 

I  have  consulted  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  have  inquired  as  to  how 
much  they  think  that  they  will  lose  in 
revenues  p>er  year  should  this  bill  be 
written  into  law.  Their  figure  comes  to 
approximately  $10  million.  I  do  not  find 
this  a  high  price  for  aid  to  our  aged  and 
disabled.  I  am  even  more  enthused  by 
the  fact  that  this  loss  will  for  the  most 
part  by  offset  by  the  increased  purchase 
of  bonds  and  the  commensurate  in- 
creased investment  in  our  country  that 
this  bill  will  Induce.  Should  a  person 
have  money  to  Invest,  he  will  certainly 
be  more  inclined  to  invest  in  U.S.  savings 
bonds  if  he  is  guaranteed  the  additional 
security  that  they  will  not  be  taxed  when 
he  is  attempting  to  live  on  a  pefesion. 

We  are  aiming  for  a  Great  Society  in 
which  we  hope  all  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  level  of  income  with  which  to  live  com- 
fortably and  relatively  prosperously. 
Under  retirement  and  disability  pensions 
today  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  manj'  to 
make  ends  meet;  this  legislation  is  a 
modest  step  toward  lessening  these  diffi- 
culties. This  measure  will  take  us  one 
small,  but  realistic  and  helpful  step  into 
the  Great  Society,  by  taking  our  retired 
and  disabled  citizens  closer  to  an  easier 
life. 


In  the  name  of  these  good  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  immediate  action  on 
this  bill.    Thank  you. 


DICKEY- LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

IN  MAINE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
some  interest  that  In  the  increasing  bar- 
rage of  inserts  concerning  the  celebrated 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  in  Maine 
one  subject  has  been  gingerly  sidestepped 
and  that  is  the  issue  of  conservation  and 
water  resources. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hathaway]  made  reference  in  the 
Record  last  week  to  some  downstream 
benefits  accruing  to  the  United  States 
and  the  benefits  accruing  from  area  re- 
development and  outdoor  recreation.  I 
was  delighted  that  he  saw  fit  to  raise 
these  matters  because  it  will  now  give  all 
of  us  an  opportunity  to  consider  some  of 
the  varying  views  on  water  usage  and 
conservation  involved  In  this  project. 

Certainly  I  have  no  desire  to  minimize 
these  potential  benefits  because  they  are 
there  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  record 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
they  constitute  a  ^*ery  small  part  of  this 
project.  According  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented last  year  before  our  PubUc  Works 
Committee,  this  project  is  something  in 
the  vicinity  of  97  percent  power  and  3 
percent  other  purposes.  This  is  quite  in 
contrast  to  many  other  public  power 
projects  which  usuBlly  have  a  somewhat 
better  facade  of  incidental  benefits  to  an 
area  although  their  objective  is  generally 
quite  clear — the  production  of  tax-free 
hydroelectric  power  to  benefit  a  "pref- 
erential" group  of  people. 

For  the  past  year,  for  the  most  part,  I 
have  been  concerning  myself  with  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  lack  of  economic 
feasibility  for  this  project.  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  for  me  to  say  flatly  that 
we  should  not  spend  tills  $300  million 
because  neither  I,  nor  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  has  ever  received 
enough  clear-cut  Information  to  make 
a  reasonable  judgment  one  way  or  an- 
other. That  is  why  I  continue  to  Insist 
on  more  facts  before  we  proceed. 

But  it  does  seem  clear  that  one 
alternative  available  to  this  House  is  to 
not  build  the  project  at  all.  To  trace 
only  briefly  the  history  of  the  project, 
as  many  of  the  Members  know,  it  was 
at  one  time  considered  for  construction 
on  the  Alllgash  River  in  Maine.  This 
raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  from  conserva- 
tionist groups  In  Maine  and  throughout 
the  Nation  tliat  the  Interior  Department, 
anticipating.  I  expect,  rough  going  in 
these  Halls,  put  wheels  under  the  project 
and  moved  It  over  ito  the  St.  John  River. 
This  quick  movement  of  the  project  from 
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one  river  to  an  apparently  more  expend- 
able one  on  another  river  was  accom- 
plished clearly  for  the  purposes  of  getting: 
the  conservationists  off  their  backs.  It 
did  not  succeed. 

For  In  January  of  this  year  the  Appa- 
lachian Moimtaln  Club,  a  New  England 
conservation  organization  on  a  par  with 
the  western  Sierra  Club,  Issued  a  con- 
demnation of  the  project  In  resolutions 
as  follows: 

1.  Tliat  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
r«cognlz«a  the  value  of  the  Upper  St.  Jcdin 
Blver  and  the  country  through  which  It 
AoiWB  for  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife  pre- 
servation and  natural  beauty: 

2.  That  In  the  balancing  of  the  foregoing 
factors  against  the  economic  and  engineering 
conslderatlona  which  may  tend  to  rappcnt 
the  establUhment  of  the  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect at  the  Klckey  and  Lincoln  School  sites, 
the  construction  of  that  project  be  opposed 
nnleas  the  neceeslty  thereof  shall  be  clearly 

demonstrsted  by  overwhelming  economic 
and  engineering  reasons. 

My  point  In  attempting  to  bring  all 
of  the  facts  we  can  find  before  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  has  been  that  not 
only  have  such  overwhelming  reasons 
not  been  presented,  but  also  no  clear  rea- 
sons supported  by  facts  have  been  pre- 
sented. For  example,  never  has  a  repay- 
ment study  showing  the  specific  quanti- 
ties, types  of  power,  actual  rates,  location 
Of  m&rket6.  customers  and  amortization 
schedules  been  furnished  to  Ccmgress. 
The  Appcdachia  Bullptln  of  January  1966 
goes  on  to  say,  in  peLTi: 

Sound  conservation  reasons  exist  for  op- 
posing this  project  on  the  basis  of  Irreparable 
damage  which  would  be  done  to  wildlife 
and  to  future  recreational  possibilities. 

Now  my  colleagues  from  Maine  have 
seen  fit  to  dismiss  this  oi>po8ltion  as 
Isolated  and  not  renectlng  the  views  of 
most  conservationists.  It  may  well  be 
Just  that  but,  of  course,  that  does^not 
permit  us  to  totally  reject  It  and  say  that 
it  la  not  Important.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness  has 
every  right  to  be  heard  and  considered, 
particularly  when  it  is  from  those  di- 
rectly concerned. 

In  a  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  National  Research  Coimcil 
entitled  "Alternatives  In  Water  Manage- 
ment," PubUcaUon  1408.  You  under- 
atand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  referencee 
are  not  directly  made  to  the  Dickey 
project,  but  I  consider  them  relevant  to 
the  consideration  of  possible  alternatives 
to  this  project  from  either  power  or  con- 
servation standpoint. 

The  National  Academy  Committee  on 
Water  said  in  part: 

The  management  of  water  reaourcee  has 
evolved  to  a  stage  where  planning  should 
center  upon  the  needs  of  people  rather  than 
upon  water  per  se.  This  viewpoint  Imidles 
that  a  broad  range  of  alternatives  must  be 
ooosldered  before  a  decision  is  made  to 
develop  a  water  resource. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

future  development  of  water  resources  re- 
quires better  use  of  existing  knowledge,  and 
that  daelslon-maklng  process  itself  must  be 
wsponaive  to  advances  In  sdanoe  and  taeh- 
nolocT — advances  that  not  only  Increase  the 
range  of  altematlvea  to  be  considered  but 
also  aid  in  evaluaUon  of  the  altemaUves. 
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One  of  the  questions  I  raise  concerning 
this  project  is  whether  or  not  all  of  the 
alternatives  have,  beeri  considered.  My 
distinguished  colleagUE  from  Maine  Indi- 
cated m  the  Record  |he  other  day  that 
Federal  agencies  have  studied  this  proj- 
ect for  10  years.  If  they  have  I  would 
like  to  see  the  complete  and  separate 
studies — on  just  Dickey -Lincoln — cover- 
ing engineering,  conservation,  water  re- 
source usage  and  power  economics.  That 
has  been  and  will  remain  my  basic 
point — we  do  not  have  such  studies  and 
until  we  do  have  material  which  pre- 
sents irrefutable  economic  engineering 
and  economic  data  ehowing  that  the 
project  is  feasible  and  that  power  can  be 
sold  at  a  price  which  will  repay  Its  cost 
with  interest  in  no  more  than  50  years, 
the  Government's  own  inadequate 
standards  for  detenninlng  financial 
feasibility,  I  carmot  support  such  a  major 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  may 
not  be  a  major  issue  here  In  the  minds  of 
our  colleagues  from  Maine.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  children  as  yet  unborn  who  will 
never  know  the  Joy  of  b  canoe  ride  down 
a  40-mlIe  stretch  of  tkis  wild  river  may 
question  our  wisdom  several  decades 
from  now  if  we  destroy  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  area  aftd  in  the  process 
create  an  economic  and  en^neering 
monstrosity  that  appears  to  be  obsolete 
before  it  is  built. 


NTOHTTIME  TRAPI>IC  ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
high  rate  of  nighttime  traffic  accidents 
indicates  a  distinct  relationship  between 
lack  of  vlsibiUty  and  highway  mishaps 
I  have  already  called  attenUon  to  the  sal- 
utary effect  which  public  lighting  can 

have  on  the  nighttime  accident  rate 

daily  Congressional  Eecord.  August  1. 
1966.  page  A4028;  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  111.  pag^  20.  page  26806. 
Other  steps  may  also  be  taken  to  help 
reduce  the  nighttime  toll. 

The  reflectivity  of  the  roadway  surface 
and  pavement  markings  which  convey 
important  visual  infermation  to  the 
driver  is  a  significant  factor  in  promoting 
highway  safety  at  night.  Whether  the 
highway  is  Ughted  or  not  does  not  affect 

this  vital  safety  featiffe.     Edgelinlng 

placing  a  line  with  white  reflective  paint 
along  the  margin  of  the  roadway — helps 
the  driver  determine  tDe  lateral  position 
of  his  vehicle,  especially  on  narrow  roads. 
Research  conducted  on  453  miles  of  high- 
accident,  rural,  two-lane  roads  in  Kansas 
revealed  that  edgelinlng  reduced  fatali- 
ties by  nearly  60  percent  and  all  acci- 
dents by  21  percent— Slelski.  "Night  Visi- 
bility and  Traffic  Impnavement."  Traffic 
Engineering,  volume  36,  pages  28-30.  May 
1966.  Installation  of  lowered  curbs 
coated  with  the  same  reflective  paint 
produces  even  greater  visibility. 


The  reflective  quality  of  the  roadway 
surface  is  also  important.  Light-colored 
rough  pavement  has  been  found  to  dissi- 
pate pavement  glare  from  highway  lights 
better  than  dark,  smooth  surfaces,  espe- 
cially in  wet  weather — Hirsch.  "The 
Nighttime  Accident  Problem,"  page  54 

Improving  the  surface  of  a  road  may 
inadvertently  result  in  more  dangerous 
nighttime  driving  conditions.  After  a 
street  in  Philadelphia  was  resurfaced 
day  accidents  dropped  from  232  to  172 
per  year,  but  night  accidents  increased 
from  182  to  211— "Traffic  Control  and 
Roadway  Elemente."  page  78.  AutomoUve 
Safety  Foundation  and  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  1963.  This  suggests  the 
need  for  using  paving  materials  which 
combine  the  qualities  of  good  skid  re- 
sistance and  high  but  glare-free  reflec- 
tivity. 

Also  helpful  is  the  reflectorizatlon  of 
pavement  markings  in  such  areas  as  no- 
passing  zojies,  railroad  crossings,  heavily 
used  pedestrian  crossings,  and  messages 
on  pavements — Slelski,  "Night  Visibility 
and  Traffic  Improvement."  Traffic  Engi- 
neering, volume  36,  pages  28,  30,  May 
1966. 

Vehicles  can  be  made  much  more  vis- 
ible at  night  by  the  addition  of  reflec- 
torlzed  strips  to  bumpers  or  tailgates. 
The  use  of  reflectorized  license  plates, 
now  standard  in  many  States,  is  an  even 
surer  way  of  solving  the  problem.  A 
vehicle  equipped  with  reflectorized  plates 
is  visible  from  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  in 
headlights  on  high  beam. 

In  Maine,  one  of  the  first  States  to 
adopt  this  program,  night  accidents  in- 
volving parked  vehicles  dropped  from  298 
in  the  3 -year  period  immediately  preced- 
ing adoption  of  the  program  to  73  in  the 
following  3 -year  period— "Reflective  Li- 
cense Plates  Provide  More  Sight  for 
Night  Drivers,"  Traffic  Safety,  volume  64, 
page  12.  September  1964. 

The  effectiveness  of  reflectorized  lights 
in  reducing  accidents  was  also  revealed 
by  a  comparative  study  made  in  1959  by 
the  Iowa  Motor  Vehicle  and  Public  Safety 
Departments.  Some  60.000  vehicles 
were  equipped  with  reflectorized  plates 
while  40.000  received  ordinary  plates. 
Statistics  of  night  collisions  with  parked 
or  disabled  vehicles  without  lights  were 
exammed.  and  it  was  found  that  23  per- 
cent of  the  struck  vehicles  had  reflec- 
torized plates  while  77  percent  did  not. 
If  all  vehicles  involved  in  the  suney  had 
been  equipped  with  reflectorized  plates, 
77  percent  fewer  accidents,  with  a  con- 
sequent saving  of  at  least  $190,000,  would 
have  occurred.  The  total  cost  of  equip- 
ping all  vehicles  with  these  plates  would 
have  been  $25.000 — "Reflective  License 
Plates  Provide  More  Sight  for  Night 
Drivers."  Traffic  Safety,  volume  64, 
page  12,  September  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  measures  which  can  reduce  both  the 
economic  waste  and  the  human  suffering 
which  are  the  legacy  of  night  accidents. 
We  cannot  abolish  night,  but  we  can  give 
night  drivers  a  fighting  chance  for  sur- 
vival by  securing  for  them  the  visibility 
which  will  enable  them  to  avoid  colli- 
sions. 
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NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE    50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI 
mayextend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
\i\e  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  birthday 
of  great  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  the  National 
Park  Service  celebrates  Its  50th  year  of 
dedicated  service  to  America  and  its 
people. 

The  Park  Service  was  established  on 
kagust  25.  1916.  by  a  Congress  bent  on 
preserving  the  fast  disappearing  natural 
wonders  of  America.  The  idea  had  been 
first  spawned  when  the  Congress  created 
the  world's  first  national  park,  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  in  1872. 

The  National  Park  Service  was  set  up 
as  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  charged  "to  conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and  historical 
objects  and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to 
pro\1de  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations." 

This  noble  aim  was  carried  out  with 
zeal  by  the  Service's  first  director,  Ste- 
phen T^^^g  Mather,  who  was  brought  to 
Washington  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane  specifically  for  that 
purpose.  Under  the  spirited  leadership 
of  these  two  dedicated  conservationists, 
our  park  system  saw  its  first  period  of 
growth  and  proliferation.  Natural  areas 
were  formerly  under  the  control  of  sev- 
eral different  Government  agencies  and, 
as  a  result,  suffered  from  a  lack  of  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  unity  of  organiza- 
tion. The  National  Park  Service  provided 
the  s-nele  authority  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  funds  and  lands  soon  to  be 
brought  into  the  program  of  preserva- 
tion. The  Service,  therefore,  also  gave  a 
national  definition  to  the  parks.  As  Mr. 
Mather  stated : 

The  parks  do  not  belong  to  one  state  or 
to  one  section.  They  have  become  democ- 
ratized. The  Yosemlte.  the  Yellowstone, 
the  Grand  Canyon  are  national  propertlee  in 
which  every  citizen  haa  a  vested  interest: 
ihey  belong  as  much  to  the  man  of  Massa- 
chusett.s.  of  Michigan,  of  Florida,  as  they  do 
to  the  people  of  Callforna,  of  Veyomlng.  and 
of  Arizona . 

A  succession  of  very  able  men  followed 
Mr.  Mather  as  directors  of  the  Park 
Service,  including  Its  present  head.  Mr. 
George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr.,  who  has  given 
long  years  of  dedicated  service  to  na- 
tional parks  and  his  country. 

Prom  its  humble  beginnings,  the  Park 
System  has  now  expanded  to  the  extent 
that  the  National  Park  Service  now 
manages  231  diverse  areas.  These  in- 
clude 32  national  parks.  143  historical 
areas,  several  national  recreational  areas, 
and  6  national  seashores.  One  of  these 
national  seashores  is  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
Uonal  Seashore,  of  which  the  people  of 
Massachusetts   are   particularly   proud. 


Its  establishment  also  signaled  an  im- 
portant event.  It  marked  the  first  time 
Congress  had  appropriated  funds  for  the 
initial  acquisition  of  land  to  be  used  as 
a  natural  area.  All  land  had  previously 
been  either  owned  by  the  Government  or 
donated  by  private  individuals  or  groups. 
It  was  \)vith  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
participated  on  May  30  last  in  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies,  because  I  had  co- 
sponsored  the  first  comprehensive  bills, 
along  with  Congressman  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  to  authorize 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park,  on 
May  12,  1958.  "  My  bill  that  year  was 
H.R.  12449.  Congressman  Philip  J. 
Philbin,  of  Massachusetts,  had  earlier 
introduced  a  Cape  Cod  Park  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  the  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
cosponsored  the  bills  in  the  Senate,  and 
Congressman  Hastincs  Keith,  who  rep- 
resents the  Cape  Cod  area,  and  Con- 
gressman SiLvo  CoNTE  joined  with  us  in 
sponsoring  similar  bills  after  they  took 
their  seats  in  Congress  in  January,  1959. 
Our  late  beloved  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  signed  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  bill  into  law  on  August  7, 
1961. 

I  look  for  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Park  Service 
in  the  area  of  preservation  of  the  natural 
splendor  of  the  country.  As  Melville 
Bell  Grosvenor.  president  and  editor.  Na- 
tional Georgraphic  Spciety,  stated: 

Were  It  not  for  our  dfUlcated  Congress  and 
National  Parlt  Service,  many  of  our  Irreplace- 
able treasures  would  have  been  lost  long  ago 
to  the  chain  saw,  the  shovel,  and  the  bull- 
dozer. 

I  am  certain  that  this  dedication  on 
the  part  of  Congress  will  continue  with 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Congress- 
man Wayne  Aspinall,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  who  gave  a 
strong  statement  of  this  purpose  when 
he  remarked: 

Our  concern  Is  not  to  see  that  each  and 
every  part  of  the  country  has  a  National  Park 
System  Installation.  It  is  tto  see  that  all 
areas  of  national  slgnlflcance  which  are 
worthy  of  preservation  of  their  scenery,  their 
historical  associations,  their  recreational  op- 
portunities, or  their  scientific  Interest  are 
preserved. 

Along  with  the  proliferation  of  na- 
tional parks  has  also  come  a  greater 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  of  the  ijossibilities  offered  by  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  United  States- 
This  has  caused  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  number  of  visitors  to  our  parks. 
In  1965.  121.312,000  visits  were  recorded, 
UB.9  percent  from  the  1964  total.  This 
vast*oom  in  domestic  tourism  has  been 
accommodated  by  the  10-year  Mission  66 
plan  inaugurated  and  performed  by  the 
Park  Service  to  expand  the  then  existing 
Inadequate  facilities. 

The  national  parks  are  the  property  of 
all  Americans  and  are  the  expression  of 
our  pride  in  the  natural  beauty  and  life 
that  help  to  make  our  country  as  great  as 
it  is.  We  must  not  fail  to  preserve  our 
natural  heritage  or  we  will  produce  gen- 
erations who  will  be  deprived  of  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  the  historical 
mementos   which   give   us   today   such 


pleasure  and  ihspiratlon.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  been  our  conscience  and 
our  strong  right  arm  in  this  matter.  I 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  on  the 
Service's  golden  armlvrrsary  to  salute 
and  congratulate  it  on  50  years  of  con- 
spicuous achievement  «»'^d  service  to  the 
Nation  and  its  people. 


THE  GREAT  ALLENTOWH  FAIR 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  lowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  indeed  happy  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  report  ta  you  on  what 
over  the  years  has  become  an  Institution 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania — 
the  great  All^ntown  Fair. 

While  many  State  and  county  and 
community  fairs  across  the  Nation  are 
experiencing  loss  of  public  attention,  fal- 
tering attendance  and  decline  of  agricul- 
tural exhibits,  I  feel  deep  pride  In  the 
fact  that  the  great  Allentown  Fair  this 
month  coilicluded  its  114th  year  by  es- 
tablishing an  alltime  attendance  record. 

The  official  attendance  figure  was 
613,623  during  the  fair's  9-day  run,  top- 
ping the  previous  record  set  2  years  ago 
by  almost  100,000  persons. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  soaring 
success  of  this  fair  is  due  Mr.  Edward  G. 
L«idlg,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society, 
which  sponsors  this  annual  exix)sitlon. 

I  would  like  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call 
to  your  attention  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  August  21,  1966, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  headlined. 
"Sprawling  County  Fairs  Find  Grass 
Roots  Are  Still  Green,"  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Sloane.  This  artide,  dateUned  Allen- 
town.  Pa.,  features  the  1966  Allentown 
Fair. 

Of  course,  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  may  be  well  aware  of  the 
Allentown  Fair.  Those  who  dine  at  Ar- 
baughs  Restaurant,  2606  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  undoubtedly  have  seen  the 
Allentown  Pair  posters  displayed  there  by 
Mr.  Raymond  Schelrer.  the  manager, 
who  is  a  former  AUentownian.  Ar- 
baugh's  incidentally,  is  a  favorite  dining 
spot  of  one  of  my  very  good  friends  and 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  "Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett]. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  my  personal 
visits  to  the  Allenitown  Fair  were  ex- 
tremely limited  this  year  due  to  the  very 
heavy  House  calentter  and  busy  schedule 
of  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  here  in  Washington 
during  fair  week. 

But  I  can  assure  you,  whether  here  on 
the  House  floor  answering  a  roUcall,  in 
the  committee  room  listening  to  testi- 
mony, or  in  my  office  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  my  constituents,  my  thoughts 
freqeuntly  drifted  from  the  vitally  im- 
portant legislative  topics  of  civil  rights, 
truth  in  packaging,  and  airline  strike  to 
such    other    matters    as    the    pleasant 
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aroma  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  cooking 
that  drifts  along  the  fair  midways,  to 
my  many  friends  who  religiously  roam 
the  fairgrounds  at  this  time  each  year. 
to  the  grandstand  performances,  the 
auto  races  and  the  livestock,  agricultur- 
al, grange,  and  other  exhibits. 

Each  of  these  Is  part  of  fair  week  in 
Allentown  and  each  contributes  to  mak- 
ing this  annual  fair  truly  the  great  Al- 
lentown Pair. 

arwAWLOfQ  CoujfTT  Faha  Fdtd  Oeabs  Roots 

'Am*  9mj,  Qmxxtt 

(By  Uonard  Sloane) 

AiXEMTOwn,  Pa. — The  Allentown  Fair, 
wblcb  aprAWls  acroM  47  acrea  at  an  old  race- 
track herd,  bllla  Itaelf  as  Pennaylvania'a  lead- 
lag  agricultural  expoeltlon — but  a  vlaitor 
qulcklir  finds  that  It  ia  much  more  than  that. 

For  In  addition  to  the  livestock  and  farm 
products  proudly  displayed  by  young  and  old 
In  their  quest  for  a  winning  blue  ribbon, 
there  Is  a  midway  with  Its  rides  and  games, 
big-name  ^entertainment  twice  a  night  and 
an  Increasingly  important  segment — com- 
mercial exhibits. 

Tliese  exhibits,  moreover,  Include  this  year 
booths  run  by  companies  that  might  not 
be  as  closely  identified  with  fairs  as  the  ever- 
present  encyclopedia  makers  or  sewing  ma- 
chine manufacturers.  For  Instance,  under- 
neath the  grandstand  and  in  the  main  ex- 
hibit area  of  this  county  fair  can  be  foimd 
displays  set  up  by  producers  of  such  products 
■a  consumer  electronics,  furniture,  automo> 
biles,  telephones  and  men's  and  women's 
apparel. 

Many  of  those  whose  business  It  is  to 
operate  fairs  throughout  the  United  States 
believe  that  the  burgeoning  of  commercial 
exhibits  Is  an  Important  factor  In  their  con- 
tinuing development — even  in  this  sophisti- 
cated era  of  space  flights,  communications 
satellites  and  Instant  televlaion  pickups. 

Last  year  the  3,000  state,  coxmty  and  com- 
munity fairs  in  the  nation — each  usually 
running  between  one  and  two  weeks — at- 
tracted about  100  million  visitors.  The  In- 
ternational Association  of  Fairs  and  Exposi- 
tions also  ■  reports  that  some  of  the  larger 
fairs  operate  on  annual  budgets  of  t2-mn- 
UoB  to  S3-mllllon. 

"A  good  fair  will  hold  a  mirror  up  to  the 
area  it  serves,"  says  Frank  H.  Kingman,  sec- 
retary of  the  trade  association.  "It  vrtU  re- 
flect this  area,  whetber  agricultural  or  Indus^ 
trial." 

•nie  first  American  county  fair,  at  least  the 
first  that  Is  said  to  have  set  the  pattern  for 
the  present  variety,  was  primarily  an  agricul- 
tnral  exhibition.  It  was  held  in  Plttsfleld. 
Mass.,  m  1811  under  the  name  Borkablre 
Ocmnty  Fair  and  was  originated  by  Elkanah 
Watson,  who  later  described  the  event  in 
this  manner: 

"It  cost  me  an  Inflnlty  of  trouble  and  some 
cash:  but  it  resulted  in  exciting  a  general  at- 
tention in  the  northern  states  and  placing 
our  society  (Berkshire  Agricultural  Society) 
on  elevated  ground.  Ia  this  procession  were 
W  oxen,  connected  by  chains,  drawing  a 
plough  held  by  the  oldest  man  in  the 
•ounty:  a  band  of  music:  the  society,  bear- 
lof  appropriate  ensigns  and  each  member 
daeoratad  with  a  badge  of  wheat  in  his  hat 

"A  platform,  upon  wheels,  foUowed,  drawn 
by  oxen,  bearing  a  broadcloth  loom  and  a 
spinmng  Jenny,  both  In  operation,  by  Eng- 
lisii  artists,  as  the  stage  moved  along.  Me- 
ehanioa  with  flags,  and  another  platform 
still  with  American  manafactvurers." 

One  hundred  and  fUty-flve  years  later,  it 
still  takes  "an  inflnlty  of  trouble"  and 
"■ova*  oaab"  to  run  a  fair.  But  the  empha- 
sis bas  shUtad  so  that  It  U  not  only  agrl- 
oulture  but  also  entwtalunent  and  the  op- 
■portunlty  to  sm  and  buy  a  wide  variety  of 
oommerdal    product*— moat    of   which    are 
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available  in  stores  an«l  other  places  outside 
the  fairgrounds — that  draw  both  the  city 
slickers. and  their  country  cousins  to  county 
and  state  expoettions. 

C.  Irving  JarvlB.  as^atant  manager  of  the 
Danbury,  Conn..  State  Pair,  says  large  com- 
mercial companies  like  the  elbow-rubbing 
contact  at  fairs.  "Its  good  public  relations 
for  them  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people,"  he 
explained. 

TWO  HUNUEED  AiCD   njTT  COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITS 

The  Danbury  Pair,  which  runs  from  Oct. 
1  through  9,  will  have  250  commercial  ex- 
hibits within  its  gates.  Products  to  be 
shown  run  the  gamut  from  beer  to  scissors 
and  from  cheese  to  lawii  mowers. 

The  closest  fair  to  New  York  City  is  the 
Long  Island  Pair,  which  will  be  held  Sept.  23 
through  Oct.  2  at  ftoosevelt  Raceway  in 
Westbury.  This  exposition,  held  for  |hany 
years  previously  In  Mlneola,  traces  Ita'ante- 
cedenta  back  to  pr»-Revoluntlodary  War 
days  and  was  held  ons  year.  1861,  at  Flush- 
ing Meadows,  where  two  grandiose  World's 
Pairs  were  later  created. 

New  York  State  has  more  than  Its  share 
of  fairs,  as  witnessetl  by  the  two  county 
fairs  in  Chemung  County  and  Monroe 
County  attended  by  Governor  Rockefeller 
last  week  as  he  hit  the  pre-campalgn  trail. 
The  biggest  fair  In  tha  state,  however.  Is  the 
New  York  State  ExpCsltlon.  scheduled  to 
run  at  a  350-acre  site  In  Syracuse  from  Aug. 
30  through  Sept.  5  on  a  budget  of  S1.5- 
milUon. 

Kenneth  J.  Llndemaa,  business  manager  of 
the  exposition,  obeerves  that  "one  problem 
with  fairs  lasting  only  about  seven  days  Is 
to  get  some  of  the  large  industries  Involved. 
The  only  way  they  caa  do  that  Is  build  up  a 
circuit." 

Thtis  Just  as  operatoift  of  side  shows,  games 
of  chance  and  rides  fat  children  and  adults 
travel  from  fair  to  falr-^especlally  In  the  peak 
months  of  August.  September  and  October — 
so  do  some  major  companies  that  spxjnsor 
traveling  exhibits.  Perhaps  the  biggest  of 
these  concerns  Is  the  Chevrolet  division  of 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

TWO  CIN^PHERES 
Chevrolet  Is  sending  Cut  two  Clnespheres — 
inflatable  theaters  that  can  hold  up  to  250 
persons  and  present  thtee  shows  an  hour — to 
a  total  of  30  fairs  thi«  season.  Among  the 
places  where  Chevrolet  has  dispatched  the 
Clnesphere  are  the  Heart  of  Illinois  Pair  in 
Peoria  and  the  Mllwaultee  Pair. 

"It's  one  way  we  have  of  keeping  the  Chev- 
rolet name  and  image  before  the  public,"  a 
company  official  says.  "It  helps  us  get  to  the 
grass  roots  of  America." 

Chevrolet  spends  115,000  a  month  to  sup- 
port Its  two  Clnespheras.  which  Includes  the 
salaries  of  half  a  dozen  men  who  travel  with 
them  and  local  man  power  hired  In  each 
town.  Local  dealers  ase  also  encouraged  to 
tie  m  with  the  traveling  show  by  sending  cars 
out  to  the  fair  along  with  saleemen  who  at- 
tempt to  build  up  prospect  lists. 

Other  big  companies  with  major  fair  pro- 
motions this  year  include.-;  the  Chemstrand 
Company  and   Sears  Roebuclt  &  Co. 

The  Chevrolet  Clnespliere  waa  at  the  Allen- 
town Pair,  where  more  than  500,000  persons 
attended  Its  nine-day  rttn  earlier  this  month. 
Edward  G.  Leldlg,  preeWent  of  the  fair,  calls 
It  "a  bit  of  Americana."  but  many  of  the 
commercial  exhibitors  bere  who  paid  S142.20 
and  up  for  their  display  space  view  it  as  an 
excellent  means  to  mee« — and  sell  to — an  In- 
creasingly large  number  of  prospects  for 
their  products. 

"We  get  a  very  receptive  audience  at  the 
fairs."  says  Fred  Storm  of  the  T>Tolean  Loden 
Company,  who  goes  to  many  of  them.  "B£any 
people  know  us  and  give  us"  repeat  business.  " 
To  Oeorge  Welgert  of  the  A.  H.  Stock 
Manufacturing  Compai^.  fairs  are  the  prin- 
cipal method  of  selling  bis  merchandise,  con- 
vertible bars  and  coffee  tables  Imported  from 


Germany.    "I  sold  20  at  the  Allentown  Fair " 
he  reports,  "at  $219  each." 

The  Allentown  Pair,  sponsored  by  the  non- 
profit Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society" 
operated  its  exposition  this  year  on  a  budcn 
of  about  a  half  million  dollars.  Its  Incom* 
consisted  largely  of  admission  fees,  exhibit 
and  concession  rentals,  and  rental  of  part  of 
its  property  when  the  fair  Is  not  In  session 

Expenses  come  pretty  close  to  equaling  the 
Income.  Premiums,  for  Instance — the  word 
Used  to  describe  prize  money  to  winning  ex- 
hibitors in  the  various  farming  and  home 
economics  categories — amounted  to  approxl 
mately  $40,000,  Just  about  $39,837  more  than 
the  premiums  paid  In  the  fair's  first  year  of 
1852. 

Other  major  expenses  Included  advertising 
$85,000;  personnel,  $60,000;  taxes,  $27,000 
light  and  power,  $22,000.  and  stationery  and 
printing,  $16,000. 

The  largest  single  expense  was  for  the 
grandstand  attraction — two  complete  stage 
shows  starring  first  the  -njuana  Brass  and 
then  Perry  Como  In  his  first  fair  appearance. 
These  name  artists  and  others  work  on  the 
basis  of  a  minimum  fee  against  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  grandstand  income.  As  a  result 
the  Allentown  Fair  paid  $125,000  for  Its  eve- 
ning entertainment  program. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  exhibit* 
at  the  fair,  county,  state  and  charitable 
organization  booths — "freebles"  in  fair  lan- 
guage— were  also  In  evidence.  And  when 
things  were  quiet,  partisans  of  two  local 
Congressional  candidates  fought  It  out  with 
buttons,  match  books  and  assorted  pam- 
phlets. 

All  In  all,  the  fair  here,  like  so  many 
others  throughout  the  country,  had  a  little 
to  offer  everybody  and  a  lot  to  offer  any- 
body.  Business  and  Industry,  with  their 
products  of  modern  technology  In  full  view, 
played  no  small  role  In  making  this  possible. 


OVERSEAS  TEACHERS  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [  Mr.  Matsunaga]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  urge  that  our  conferees  Insist 
upon  the  House-approved  provision  In 
H.R.  15941,  the  1967  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  would  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  out  Public  Law 
89-391,  the  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  Act. 

Enactment  of  the  overseas  teachers 
salary  adjustment  bill  on  April  14,  1966, 
authorized  teachers,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 6,300.  to  receive  salaries  consist- 
ent with  pay  increases  granted  in  recent 
years  to  Federal  Government  employees 
in  similar  occupations  and  to  members 
of  the  teaching  profession  who  serve 
within  the  country.  As  a  member  of  the 
Compensation  Subcommittee  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
was  pleased  to  play  a  role  in  the  enact- 
ment of  that  bill. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  compensa- 
tion for  our  overseas  school  teachers  in- 
dicated to  us  that  a  satisfactory  salary 
schedule  was  sorely  needed.  Before 
1959,  the  teachers  in  our  overseas  schools 
were  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  ot 
1949,  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act,  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  and 
certain  other  legislation  which  was  de- 
signed  for  application  to  regular  full- 
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jljne  civil  service  employees.  These 
were  found  inappropriate  for  the  school 
teaching  situation.  As  a  result  of  this 
application  to  classroom  teaching  per- 
jonnel,  a  number  of  problems  were  cre- 
ated. The  primary  problem  was  that  the 
annual  salary  rates  under  the  Classifica- 
tton  Act  caused  considerable  misunder- 
standing and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
teachers  because  they  were  paid  only  for 
the  periods  when  their  services  were  ac- 
tually required,  usually  9  or  10  months 
a  year. 

In  1959,  the  Defense  Department  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act — Public  Law  86-91 — was  passed 
to  correct  the  salary  problem  and  other 
difficulties.  Since  then  oversesis  teach- 
ers have  been  excepted  from  the  Classi- 
fication Act  pay  schedule.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  under  Public  Law  86-91, 
which  first  went  into  operation  for  the 
school  year  1960-61,  the  pay  rates  for 
these  teachers  were  to  be  fixed  and  ad- 
Justed  administratively  "In  relation  to 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for 
similar  positions  in  the  United  States," 
bat  not  In  excess  of  those  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act. 

With  the  exception  of  its  salary  provi- 
sions. Public  Law  86-91  had  worked 
rather  successfully.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  its  salary  provisions  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  two  things.  First,  the  leg- 
islative history  of  Public  Law  86^-91  is 
clear  that  the  teacher  salary  schedule  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  intended  as 
a  ceiling  rather  than  a  standard  to  be 
achieved.  And  secondly,  the  ladk  of 
funds  to  pay  the  salaries  authorized  by 
the  Implementing  regulations  to  the  law 
have  in  effect  rendered  Its  salary  provi- 
sions nugatory.  Appropriation  acts  au- 
thorizing expenses  for  the  overseas 
dependents  schools  consistently  Ixave 
specified  a  per  pupil  limitation  which  was 
Inadequate  to  pay  the  salary  levels  au- 
thorized by  the  administrative  regula- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  to  purchase 
books  and  supplies  and  to  i>ay  other  nec- 
essary expenses  of  school  operation. 

The  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  Act,  PubUc 
Law  89-391,  was  designed  to  correct  these 
Inequities  by  requiring  that  the  salary 
scale  for  teachers  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  schools  shall  be  fixed  "at  rates 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  range  of  rates 
of  basic  compensation  for  similar  posi- 
tions of  a  comparable  level  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  urban  school  jurisdic- 
tions hi  the  United  States  of  100,000  or 
more  population." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  this  new 
salarj-  adjustment  law  is  mandatory. 
Hundreds  of  new  teachers  have  been 
hired  under  the  new  scale  and  are  now 
on  their  way  to  their  posts  all  over  the 
world.  Thousands  of  our  old  teachers 
are  returning  to  their  assigned  schools 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the 
mandatory  salary  increases.  If  we  fail 
to  insist  on  the  House  language  to  the 
appropriation  bill,  we  not  only  would 
break  our  faith  with  these  overseas 
teachers,  but  the  necessary  reduction  in 
personnel  would  cheapen  the  quality  of 
the  education  offered  to  the  children  of 
those  who  are  in  the  Nation's  service 
abroad.    This  would  be  a  result  entirely 


inconsistent  with   the  proud  legislative 
achievements  of  the  89th  Congress. 

I  urge  a  vote  which  would  show  that 
this  body  Insists  on  the  appropriations  to 
implement  the  salary  increases  for  our 
overseas  teachers  as  pro^'ided  by  Public 
Law  89-391. 


THE  PACIFIC  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texsis  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
for  the  initiative  and  leadership  he  has 
displayed  in  promoting  the  Pacific  Bank- 
ers Association  as  a  means  for  furthering 
the  goal  of  a  viable  and  cooperative  Pa- 
cific community. 

This  creative  and  constructive  concept 
has  already  excited  the  imagination  of  a 
large  number  of  banking  eetablisiiments 
of  13  nations  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean:  Australia,  Canada,  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia,  New  z;ealand, 
the  Philippines,  Singapore,  South  Viet- 
nam, Taiwan.  Thailand,  and  the  United 
States.  The  enthusiastic  response  to 
Richard  Hanwa's  vision  of  a  Pacific  com- 
munity based  on  institutional  forma- 
tions within  the  governmental  sector  and 
the  private  sector,  is  a  tribute  to  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  the 
FWtential  of  the  Pacific  region. 

I  would  like  to  therefore  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  and  my  supix>rt 
In  the  continued  progress  of  this  project. 
The  Imaginative  concept  of  the  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  has 
been  most  impressive.  For  one  thing,  he 
manages  to  bring  to  our  level  of  con- 
sciousness the  most  meaningful  and  sig- 
nificant area  of  the  world.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  America's  whole  future  is 
at  stake.  It  is  the  area  that  such  men 
as  Blasco  Ibanez,  the  great  Spanish 
writer,  foresaw  as  the  epicenter  of  Amer- 
ica's future  role,  in  fact,  where  America's 
survival  itself  would  hinge. 


"SELMA  IN  CHICAGO" 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlfe- 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  George  W. 
Andrews]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appeared  in  the  August 
24  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Peter  H.  Prugh 
entitled.  "Selma  in  Chicago." 

Mr.  Prugh  describes  the  activities  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  This  Is  the  same 
man — King— who  was  described  by  for- 
mer President  Harry  Truman  as  being 
a  troublemaker.     When  asked  by  a  re- 


porter why  he  described  King  as  a 
troublemaker,  the  former  President  re- 
pUed : 

Becaiiae  he  causes  trouble  wherever  he 
goes. 

The  truth  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Truman 
have  been  borne  out  because  since  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  went  to  Ciucago  there 
has  certainly  been  trouble  in  that  city. 

Martin  Luther  King  is  the  same  man 
that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  described  as 
being  "the  most  notorious  liar  in 
America." 

Mr  Hoover  made  that  statement  in 
November  1963,  and  as  of  today — August 
25.  1966 — Mr.  Hoover  has  not  retracted 
that  statement. 

I  have  an  idea  that  Mayor  Dfdey  is  in- 
cUned  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  insert  the  article  referred  to  in  the 
Record  at  this  pwint: 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  24,  1986] 
SCLUA  IN  Chicago? — Crvn,  Rights  Maxchkbs 

Hit  a  Nebve  in  North:  Open  Hocsinc 
(By  Peter  H.  Prugh) 

Chicago. — Flying  bricks  and  the  taunts  of 
white  tnobe  are  demonstrating  that  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King's  civil  rights  drive  here 
has  probatoly  stirred  up  the  real  fighting 
Issue  in  race  relations  today — and  some 
hard-nosed  opposltioa. 

The  lasue  Is  open  housing  and  the  oppo- 
sition comes  from  vrthlte  residents  of  neat 
working  class  neighborhoods  (in  Chicago, 
many  are  made  up  of  strong  ethnic  groups) , 
where  residents  and  realtors  are  alUed  In 
keeping  the  areas  lilj  white. 

These  neighborhoods  the  past  several 
weeks  have  been  the  Bettrngs  for  an  unusual 
spectacle — one  that  has  been  more  fright- 
ening in  the  potentlaa  for  mass  violence  be- 
tween the  races  than  rioting  In  Negro 
ghettoes  earlier  In  tka  summer  or  some  of 
the  bitter  clashes  of  Scima  and  Birmingham. 

Sidewalk  marches  by  clrU  rishta  demon- 
strators have  brought  an  almost  uabellev- 
able  reaction  from  the  whites,  scary  bead- 
Unes  and  scores  of  arrests  and  injuries.  The 
American  Nazi  Party  and  other  extrvmlat 
groups  have  Invaded  Chicago  to  capltallBe  on 
the  imrest,  with  the  Nazis  threatening  dem- 
onstrations In  Negro  slums.  PoUcs  Supt.  O. 
W.  Wllw>Q  has  raUe«  tbe  spectre  of  larse- 
Bcale  battles  between  Negroes  and  whites, 
publicly  warning  that  violence  could  get  out 
of  hand;  about  7,000  policemen  liave  b««n 
put  on  special  alert.  Lats  last  week  the  city 
took  an  unusual  step  in  seeking  to  limit 
marches  by  court  Injunction. 

The  backlash  In  the  lower  iQcome  white 
neighborhoods  here,  coming  not  long  after 
widespread  rioting  in  Negro  slums  of  Chi- 
cago and  other  Northern  cities,  is  alienating 
Northern  supporters  of  civil  rights  causes. 
Many  Northerners  who  trumpeted  their  sup- 
port of  civil  rights  drives  In  the  South  are. 
rightly  or  wrongly.  n«w  blaming  Dr.  King  for 
the  agitation  In  their  own  l>ackyard8. 

Whatever  assessmtnt  is  eventuaUy  given 
to  Martin  Luther  ling's  Invasion  of  the 
North,  the  recent  events  have  put  life  into 
his  Chicago  dhve.  which  had  been  faltermg 
for  lack  of  a  clear  Issue,  or  for  "culprits." 
The  unrelenting  pressure  of  rights  marches 
Into  one  new  white  area  after  another  has 
forced  city  and  civic  leaders  to  confer  on  a 
near-emergency  baste  and  seek  a  peaceful 
solution  of  Negro  grievances — with  an  atr  of 
doing  almost  anything  to  stop  the  marches 
and  the  potential  threat  of  uncontrollable 
violence. 

At  one  recent  meeting  brtween  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  Dr.  King,  real  estate  Indui- 
try  representatives,  religious  leaders  and 
others,  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  agreed 
to  withdraw  all  opposition  to  "the  philosophy 
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of  open  oocupanc7  -(iawB)  at  the  atete  ]«t«1," 
provldad  tb«j  apply  to  ownerm  »•  w«U  ■■  tool 
•state  broken.  Ben  W.  Helneman,  ebalr- 
nuui  of  tbe  Chicago  A  North  Western  Rail- 
■w»j  and  moderator  of  the  meeting,  termed 
thli  a  "major  concession."  But  Dr.  King 
•al^  that  this  and  other  oommltioenta  by 
city  officials,  the  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  and  others  "weren't  massive 
enough."  To  Mayor  Daley's  obvious  dis- 
comfort, Dr.  King  s&ld  that  cWl  rights 
marches  would  continue. 

The  abUlty  of  Dr.  King's  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  to  dramatise 
Issues  with  well-dlsclpUned  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations, evoking  violent  reaction  from 
Southern  white  awregatlonists,  has  long 
been  recognized.  Inxa  use  of  such  tech- 
niques In  the  North,  however,  had  generally 
been  laughed  off. 

ClvU  rl^ts  demonstrations  are  difficult  to 
adapt  to  the  North  because  "most  of  the 
obataolei  Northern  Negroes  face  aren't  found 
In  the  laws  or  official  polidet,  but  are  evaalve 
and  Informal  practices  which  are  very  dlffl- 
CTilt  to  attack,"  Stanley  Ueberson,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  sociologist,  recently 
commented.  Chicago,  for  instance,  has  open 
housing  Uws,  but  dlscrlnUnatory  practices 
•re  widespread. 

Before  the  demonstrations,  "nobody  was 
willing  to  admit  that  In  the  North  people 
hate  more  than  they  do  In  the  South,"  says 
the  Rev.  William  Brlggs.  a  white  Congrega- 
tional minister  active  in  Dr.  King's  move- 
ment here.  Newspaper  photos  and  televlalon 
fllm  dips  showing  Jeering  white  mobs  with 
signs  such  as  "T^p  With  Slavery,"  "Kxtwrol- 
nato  the  Black  Plagua"  and  "Wallace  for 
Freatdent"  shattered  many  such  llloslons. 
Since  the  demonstrations  began,  Negroes 
driving  or  walking  through  thsee  neighbor- 
hoods with  no  oonneetiqn  with  the  marchers 
have  also  been  attacked  by  whites. 

As  with  Southern  demonstrations  on  vot- 
ing rlgbts  and  public  acconunodationa.  the 
King  forces  here  have  tried  to  Identify  their 
eause  with  basle  rights  most  other  Americans 
take  for  granted— the  right  of  Negroes  to 
buy  cr  rant  housing  wherever  they  can 
afford  It.  It's  a  "very  conservative"  demand, 
oohtends  the  Rev.  James  Bevel,  a  toiighly 
■loquKit  SOLC  aide.  Many  real  estate  firms 
bowever,  base  opposition  to  open  housing 
laws  oa  the  right  of  a  person  to  sell  property 
to  Wbomeyar  he  chooses  and  on  hostile  white 
atatudee  toward  Integrated  neighborhoods. 

Moet  of  the  residents  of  the  areas  where 
the  marehee  occur  arent  directly  involved  In 
the  vlolenoe.  As  the  demonstrators  go  by, 
many  white  property  owners  stand  sUently 
on  thalr  lawns  or  porches  or  look  sadly  out 
of  their  windows  at  the  march  and  the 
]«eritig  whites. 

TBI  Civil.  tlOHTS  BOI. 

Belated  to  the  demonstrations  is  the  fact 
that  the  XJJB.  Senate  early  next  month  will 
begin  considering  the  lOM  clvU  rights  bUl 
**r— «*y  pssssd  by  the  House  and  including 
•  watered-down  bousing  provlsioD.  Much 
credit  for  •uocaasful  passage  of  earlier  civil 
righto  leglslauon  has  gone  to  Dr.  King's 
demonstrations  in  the  South  and  the  result- 
Uac  whlU  violence,  which  caught  the  oon- 
•Plenoee  of  many  white  people,  liberal  and 
ooQservaUve  alike.  In  other  seoUons  of  the 
oountry.  "Jim  Clark  helped  get  us  the  vot- 
ing rights  blU,"  says  a  Chicago  civil  rights 
worker,  referring  to  the  sheriff  at  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  who  brutally  opposed  the 
SeUna  demonstrations  in  1045.  White  vio- 
lence here  may  do  the  same  In  1966. 

The  SCIiC  says  open  housing  demonstra- 
tiona  here  have  been  focused  on  areas  where 
adequate  bousing  u  available  at  a  cost  well 
within  the  reach  of  many  Negro  families 
now  living  in  slum  areas.  However,  some 
BCLC  workers  also  adihlt  that  areas  are  being 
ohoaen  where  violent  white  reacUons  are 
expected. 
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This  fact  has  betb  graaped  by  certain 
elements  m  the  neighborhoods  where  detn> 
onstratlons  have  taken  place  or  are  sched- 
uled. During  a  majch  in  Jefferson  Park, 
where  many  of  the  pesidenta  are  of  Polish, 
Oerman,  and  Italian  descent,  signs  carried 
by  reeldents  urged  people  to  "hoot"  and 
"Jeer."  but  not  to  use  violence. 

"The  civil  rights  marchers  are  hoping  to 
provoke  Incidents,"  proclaimed  a  newspaper 
editorial  In  the  white  Industrial  suburb  of 
Cicero,  where  rights  workers  are  slated  to 
niapch  this  weekend.  "The  leaders  of  the 
movement,  representing  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  Negre  community,  feed  on 
publicity  and  help  to  Inflame  others  of  that 
race  and  their  sympathizers,"  the  editorial 
sUted.  It  called  for  "empty  streets"  U  rights 
marchers  come  to  Cicero,  notorious  as  gang- 
ster Al  Cap>one'B  home  base  and  all  but  for- 
gotten elsewhere  as  the  scene  of  anti-Negro 
Violence  16  years  ago.  (Richard  B.  Ogllvle, 
Cook  County  sheriff,  warned  that  a  rights 
march  in  Cicero  woulfl  make  previous  whlt« 
Violence  in  Chicago  "lcx>k  like  a  tea  party.") 

The  rlgbts  demonsiratlons  are  also  aimed 
at  Mayor  Daley's  powerful  Democratic  orga- 
nization and  Chicago's  highly  clvlc-mlnded 
business  community.  The  demonstrations 
"are  threatening  existing  political  alliances," 
Dr.  King  recenUy  noted  In  reference  to  the 
traditional  alliance  between  Chicago  Negro 
and  white  Democratic  Party  groups.  The 
SCLC  feels  that  the  ''vested  Interests"  will 
eventually  decide  to  negotiate  with  civil 
rights  leaders  rather  tban  face  a  collapse  of 
this  aUlance. 

THniAPXtrriC  VAtTTB? 

Civil  rights  leaders  here  also  see  some  sort 
of  therapeutic  value  iq  bringing  out  the  ugly 
white  reaction.  "The  woman  who  stood 
with  her  kids  on  the  comer  and  swore  a 
blue  streak"  at  the  marchers  is  "making  an 
honest  confession  of  tter  hate,  fear  and  dis- 
trust," explains  Mr.  .Brlggs.  He  Indicates 
that  this  sort  of  "confession"  Is  essential  be- 
fore many  of  the  racial  problems  of  the 
North  can  be  solved. 

Nevertheless,  the  detoonstratlons  have  met 
with  far  from  unanimous  support  from  civil 
rights,  religious  and  labor  leaders.  "Any 
Cblcagoan  could  have  advised  Dr.  King  that 
the  Selma  technique  fas  not  suited"  to  the 
Windy  City,  comments  Boy  WUkins,  execu- 
Uve  director  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Ceiored  People.  "Noth- 
ing has  come  of  it  estcept  a  hardening  of 
attitudes." 

Chicago's  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
John  P.  Cody,  a  supporter  of  the  Chicago 
civil  rights  movement,  has  asked  that  the 
demonstrations  be  ended  "at  this  time" 
even  though  the  right  "to  march  and 
demonstrate  Is  In  lta»lf  beyond  question." 
The  United  Auto  Workers  also  has  pressured 
the  King  organlsattoe  to  end  demonstra- 
tions. Charles  Chiaknlis.  regional  director 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  Industrial  union  depart- 
ment, which  is  helping  Chicago  clvU  rights 
groups  organize  tenant  unions,  notes  that 
many  clergymen,  labiir  leaders  and  other 
whites,  who  supporteg  civil  rights  demon- 
strations In  the  South,  back  down  when 
marches  are  held  in  their  home  ground. 

It  remains  to  be  Seen  whether  Martin 
Luther  King's  drive  Ift  Chicago,  which  he 
pictures  as  a  "pilot  project"  for  the  North, 
will  have  the  success  Or  win  the  same  wide 
support  as  the  marches  In  Selma  or  other 
parts  of  the  South,  likewise  It's  an  open 
question  whether  the  drive  will  strengthen 
or  weaken  civil  rights  leglslatl^iMn  Oongrees 
this  fall,  or  succeed  to  opening  inany  all- 
white   areas   to   Negroes. 

In  early  July,  however.  Dr.  King  led  10,000 
marchers  on  city  hall  here  to  demand  an 
"open  city"  and  met  with  general  apathy 
and  indifference.  Jevs  and  bricks  show 
that  this  has  all  cbaaged.  The  Issues  are 
now  clearer,  and  battle  lines  are  drawn,  and 


it  is  precisely  In  this  type  of  situation  that 
Dr.  King's  methods  have  proven  most  el 
fectlve  In  the  past. 


FLATHKAD  XRRIQA'nON  PROJECT 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsem]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.   Mr.  Speaker 
in  this  age  of  increased  prices  and  stand- 
ard of  living,  much  has  been  said  in  these 
haJls   concerning   the    difficulties  which 
beset  the  men  who  make  their  living  from 
the  land.     We  have  seen  agricultural 
productivity  increase  at  a  rate  which  is 
three    times    that    of    industrial   pro- 
ductivity.   Yet  despite  this  amazing  feat, 
the   American   family   farmer   today  Is 
barely  subsisting. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  hu 
expended  considerable  effort  over  the 
years  to  see  that  the  small  fanner  does 
not  disappear.  We  all  realize  that  this  is 
a  very  difficult  task.  The  American 
farmer  must  have  an  adequate  return 
for  his  products,  yet  the  American  con- 
sumer must  also  be  considered  when 
discussing  food  prices. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
aimed  at  only  a  small  portion  of  the  vast 
troubles  of  the  American  farmer.  Yet 
we  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  small 
number  of  persons  affected  or  by  the 
small  acreage  affected.^  The  problem 
which  this  bill  attacks  has  to  be  faced 
by  every  farmer  and  rancher  with  hold- 
ings on  any  Federal  irrigation  project 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  issued  notice  that  It  would 
enforce  the  160-acre  limita^tion  on  land- 
ownership  in  the  Flathe&d  Irrigation 
District  In  northwest  Montana.  The  law 
governing  landownership  on  inlgatiwi 
projects  is  aged  and  complex.  In  this 
case,  the  Involvement  with  Indian  lands 
brings  even  more  complicating  factors 
into  the  situation.  The  reason  for  this 
sudden  enforcement  after  years  of  non- 
enforcement  is  as  yet  unknown.  Many 
farmers  were  caught  owning  more  than 
the  160  acres  permitted.  Over  1.200 
farm  families  and  17,500  persons  on  this 
project  are  involved. 

Now  the  Flathead  area  Is  not  tremen- 
dously productive.  If  a  man  is  forced  to 
own  no  more  than  160  acres  of  land,  the 
Government  might  as  well  sentence  him 
to  starvation.  Much  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  congressional  del- 
egation, and  with  every  Justice,  to  secure 
an  interpretation  from  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Interior  Department  which  would 
permit  this  160-acre  limitation  to  apply 
only  to  irrigable  land.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation has  not  yet  been  forthcoming. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
presently  attempting  to  clear  legislation 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
would  affect  all  irrigation  projects  per- 
mitting larger  ownership  of  land  in  areas 
of  lower  productivity.  I  heartily  support 
such  legislation.    ^ 

The  bUls  which  I  am  introducing  are 
much  smaller  in  extent.    They  only  af- 
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.ect  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  unit 
ind  are  Intended  to  lift  the  hardship 
which  has  been  suddenly  forced  upon  the 
fanners  in  this  area. 

The  first  bill  assists  landowners  in  the 
Flathead  area  In  two  ways.  First,  It 
makes  the  class  1  equivalency  formula 
applicable  to  this  Irrigation  project.  This 
formula,  which  has  been  applied  in  other 
cases,  states  that  ownership  limitations 
vUl  take  into  account  the  productivity  of 
the  land.  A  single  individual  may  own 
only  160  acres  of  class  1  irrigable  land. 
He  may  own  more  land  if  It  la  not  of 
class  1  productivity.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  what  acreage  will 
be  equivalent  In  productive  capacity. 
Second,  class  1  productivity  will  be  de- 
termined on  a  national  basis,  rather  than 
fast  being  the  most  productive  land  on 
■that  project. 

I  am  also  introducing  an  alternative 
bin  today  which  would  permit  that  land 
holdings  of  whatev^  acreage  would  give 
a  net  farm  income  of  $8,000.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  presently  must 
conduct  budget  studies  on  each  project 
which  is  included  under  the  class  1 
equivalency  formula.  Under  this  process, 
the  Income  derived  from  farms  consist- 
ing of  class  2,  class  3,  and  so  forth,  land, 
is  determined  and  the  acreage  ownership 
permitted  is  thus  determined.  This  bill 
would  have  the  advantage  of  using  the 
procedures  now  in  eCfect  to  permit  farm- 
ers on  these  projects  to  hold  sufQclent 
land  to  earn  a  more  adequate  living. 

It  is  my  intention  for  both  of  these 
methods  of  determining  acreage  owner- 
ship to  be  thoroughly  investigated  in 
congressional  hearings.  Perhaps  other 
alternatives  will  com^  out  in  the  process: 
relief  might  come  in' some  entirely  dif- 
ferent form.  Whether  the  class  1  equi- 
valency formula  Is  determined  on  a  na- 
tional level  or  Whether  the  Income  level 
formula  is  used,  we  must  act  soon  to 
permit  sufficient  land  holdings  for  an 
adequate  income  for  these  embattled 
fanners. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
action  on  this  measure  this  session.  It 
is  just  not  fair  to  expect  a  person  to 
survive  on  160  acres  of  land  In  the  Flat- 
head project  at  the  same  level  of  sub- 
sistence as  a  person  on  160  acres  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  I  also  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  rapid  action  on  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  class  1  equivalency  formula 
to  all  reclamation  projects  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  requests  con- 
sideration of  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  from  Art  Drake,  secretary  of  the 
Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  Water  Users 
Association : 

Plathbad  Indian  Irrigation 

WatD  USISS  ASSOCMTION, 

St.  Ignatius.  Mont..  July  16. 1986. 
Hon.  Arnou)  OLsrN, 
l-origworth  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Arnold:  As  you  are  In  Poison  today 
we  are  most  pleased  to  present  you  this  brief 
statement  concerning  the  160  acre  limita- 
tion on  the  Flathead  Irrigation  Project. 
Since  receiving  your  letter  of  June  10,  I  have 
•ent  you  a  letter  with  some  recommenda- 
tions, crop  report,  reference  from  the  Walker 


Report  and  Lake  County  land  claeslBcatlon 
used  on  irrigated  land. 

I  wlU  again  state  that  the  notification  of 
the  first  of  April  pertaining  to  the  160  acre 
limitation  and  water  avallahlllty  Is  stlU  our 
utmost  concern  and  has  created  much  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  stress  to  the  some  1.200 
farm  families,  and  either  directly,  or  in- 
directly, to  the  17,500  persons  living  on  this 
project.    • 

On  May  26,  our  water  users  organization 
composed  of  the  entire  project,  assuming 
that  Immediate  action  would  be  taken,  went 
on  record  favoring  a  straight  320  Irrigated 
acre  farm  unit.  This  motion  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  8-6.  The  6 
dissenting  votes  were  not  so  much  In  dis- 
favor of  the  motion,  but  were  forcefully  In 
favor  of  no  restriction  on  an  individual  and 
BO  went  on  record. 

Again  on  June  3  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  met  to  discuss  8-3396.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Mttcalf  on  May  25.  I 
quote  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
"Some  members  seem  to  feel  that  the  bill, 
as  introduced  would  not  be  the  answer  to 
our  problems,  luiless  there  Is  some  assurance 
of  a  realistic  interpretation  and  determina- 
tion of  the  equivalency  of  160  acres  of  Class 
I  land."  On  this  project  land  classifica- 
tion is  now  being  used,  but  for  water  needs 
only. 

Quoting  further  from  this  meeting.  "We 
are  convinced  that  it  would  talce  at  leest  320 
acres  irrigated  land  to  equal  the  production 
potential  of  160  acres  Class  I." 

Since  we  have  had  more  time  for  studying 
other  areas  and  costs  of  operating  lands  and 
farm  units  throughout  this  and  other  proj- 
ects, we  feel  the  160  acre  Class  I  unit,  or  Its 
equivalent,  as  proposed  In  your  letter  of 
June  10  would  likely  be  more  feasible,  except 
for  this  reason.  We  now  have  a  first  lien  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  our  con- 
struction, a  balance  of  some  a60-$70  per  acre 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  Increase  our  indebted- 
ness by  an  additional  expense  of  a  detailed 
land  classification.  The  soils  in  this  valley 
vary  greatly,  as  they  are  some  86  percent 
class  5  &  6,  by  the  State  Equalization  Board 
figures  with  no  Class  I  and  only  2.066  acres 
of  Class  2.  3,  and  4.  In  this  respect,  we  feel 
that  It  would  only  be  fair  and  just  to  the 
land  owners  on  this  project  that  the  Irri- 
gated unit  would  be  Increased. 

Under  Public  Law  86-112  referring  to  the 
East  Bench  Unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project,  at  DUlon,  where  they  used  the  equiv- 
alency formula.  Class  4  land  Is  set  at  440 
irrigated  acres  for  an  economic  unit. 

The  farms  in  this  area  that  are  self  sus- 
taining range  from  460  acres  and  up.  al- 
though there  are  many  smaller  farms,  at 
least  one  member  oi  the  family  Is  obtaining 
employment  from  outside  sources.  From 
the  County  Treasurers  Office,  -we  find  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  small  farms  are 
delinquent  on  their  taxes.  Financial  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  life  insurance  companies, 
will  not  make  loans  on  farms  unless  they  are 
of  a  size  that  will  make  a  living  and  pay 
back  interest,  as  well  as  principle,  which 
brings  the  size  of  most  loans  acreage  wise 
to  480  acres  and  up. 

Referring  to  the  Walker  Report,  'Vol.  I. 
we  find  on  page  69.  par,  I  "That  most  farms 
are  too  small  to  constitute  an  economic  farm 
unit  for  livestock  type  farming,  however 
the  moet  progressive  and  experienced  farm- 
ers are  obtaining  control  sufllclent  to  pro- 
vide an  economlr  farm  unit. 

In  paragraph  3,  page  68,  of  the  same  re- 
port It  states,  "That  In  1940  2,150  farmus  In 
the  project  were  combined  under  the  opera- 
tion of  about  1,300  entrepreneurs."  On  page 
63,  It  states.  In  appraising  the  reservoir  sites, 
agricultural  land  In  1932,  was  valued  at 
•20.00  and  $10.00  per  acre  for  Class  I  &  n 
respectively,  which  also  shows  an  extreme 
dlSerentlal  In  land  productivity.     On  page 


108,  the  10SO  land  dasslflcatioD  production 
wise,  land  varied  from  91232  to  $10.80  to 
$6.00  an  acre  on  water  usage. 

Another  factor  we  would  like  to  bring  out, 
Is  that  this  Project  Is  situated  within  an  In- 
dian Reservation,  consequently,  giving  no 
pubUc  grazing,  as  In  other  parts  of  the  State 
ajid  surrounding  slmlUar  projects,  that  are 
basically  livestock  operations,  such  as  this 
one.  This  brings  \x^  the  need  to  summer 
pasture  the  cattle  on  Irrigated  land.  ThiB 
area  Is  within  an  Intermountaln  region, 
creating  higher  frelgjit  rates,  both  too  and 
from  our  markets. 

This  year,  the  sugar  factory  In  Missoula 
has  ceased  operation,  because  this  area  Is 
not  as  practical  as  ether  areas  due  to  the 
short  growing  season  and  low  productivity, 
which  leaves  ptotatoee  as  the  only  cash  crop 
left. 

In  you  letter  of  Jane  10,  you  stated  that 
you  will  Introduce  legislation  to  give  relief 
to  the  Flathead  Irrigation  District,  till  such  a 
law  will  become  effective  nation  wide.  We 
urge  Immediate  introduction  of  a  bill  cover- 
ing all  land  as  one.  with  a  provision  for  a 
farm  unit  large  enough  to  be  economical. 

We  appreciate  yoi*  Interest  and  help  In 
this  matter  and  thank  you  for  coming  to  Pol- 
son  and  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  you. 

AST  Drakx,  Secretary. 


THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  KING 
HIGH 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Peppir]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  obfection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  across  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  August  7  edition  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  The  article,  entitled  "That 
Feller  From  Flat  Creek,"  by  Max  York, 
■v&s  abfcut  the  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nominee  of  my  State  of  Florida,  Robert 
King  High.  Bob  High  Is  presently  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Miami.  My  good  friend  and 
distinguished  collefigue  Damti  Fascili. 
and  I  both  have  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  Miami  in  the  House. 
Bob  High  has  been  a  close  and  dear  friend 
of  mine  for  many  years.  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  at  first  hand  the  splendid  Job 
he  has  done  In  Miami  and  thus  feel  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  an  outstanding 
Governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  tills  article 
demonstrates  a  deep  insight  Into  the  type 
of  man  that  Robert  King  High  is.  Com- 
ing from  a  humble  background,  he  has 
always  been  at  home  with  people  and  has 
always  had  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  their  troubles  and  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  who  read 
this  Record  can  have  this  American  suc- 
cess story,  I  include  this  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoid: 

That  Ta^uca.  F'bom  Fuat  Crexk — Oirm  Lom 
Republican  Is  Ali  T'hat  Stands  BrrwsEN 

TENNESSn-BORN    RoBKET    KXNO    HIGH    AND 

THE  Governor's  Mansion  in  Taujihassxe 
(By  Max  York) 

Miami,  Pla. — Earljr  on  a  July  mcM^lng, 
Robert  King  High,  red-headed,  flve-feet- 
four-and-a-half.  dasbes  into  the  Bverglades 
Hotel  like  a  high  school  scatback.  dodging 
left  and  right  to  shake  bands. 
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poUttcal  hlatory."  my,  Don  Petit,  his  cam-  down  thire.    Later.  I  Xe  back  t^Chatu!  ^IT          '"*»»»°n  ,.^0   sw   what   his  sons 

P^  iiian.e«r.    "irobody  p4ld  unj  attentton  aooga  and  entered  th^mvVi^lty  o?  Chit  oM^T'Z"'^''  ^  '''"'^'^,1^'''''  ^""^  '"^ 

to  hto^HintU  the  vote,  .tarted  coming  in."  tanooga.    Then  along  came  Wor  d  War  II     I  wh.^^      «*  5®*  *I°°^  ''*^**  *"*P  "" 

They  mj  the  victory  cHangM  Florld7poU-  enlist^  m  the  Air  C^rpT^  ^^,^°   ^  ■♦^^^^**'**'  ^^"^  -uggested  Scott 

tto«  tortrar— that  High  defeated  the  old  rural  "Aftw-  th«  wur  t  -tiV-Lh  »k-  tt  .        ...  Kelly,  the  third  candidate  In  the  race,  had 

Now  It  U  High  ag*ln«t  the  Renublic^n.  ^*^f°"  ^'^^''•"''y  ^«««h«>l  he  shook  off  the  hurt, 

JthU,.  wjnnf  tiS*^  i?'th?rvSr  MiaLrheiTmS"Srwir^rj°«|^Tnd'^  ^^7'"%  ^^^^    '^^'^'^    ^^^     "'^^'^ 

fMwral  election.  _._.  K._,n,  ,, "  !h  ,J  .  i  ;.»    i     ^  ?  opposition  points  to  his  liberal  views.    Thev 

A   rented    slx-aeat    needle-nose    Lyre    Jet  T"     I  toW  tL^?»dip  t  ^L  !  ?^"»     ^  "^^  "^y  ^^'^  *"  antl-buslness.     They  say   he  has 

J^^«>:J£^-     HUchhu^eeL^n.^  f^tirf^'w:nrc^:/,.^S;dlomeTmn^  ties  with  the  Kennedy  family.    ' 

oamiM^   aaalManta  ^uirylng   to  keep  up.  like.    'Haven't    we    met  iomewhere^efo^e'^  ^°  ''^^^^  "*«^  '■''^°"«-   '■^"^  ^olng  to  be 

rSoP  fcSSh^T?  ^  T'^T^y-     °'"^'»°-  She  w««-t  too  impreee^TuTlfound  out  ^^^^""""^  ^^  F'o^«<i«  without  prefix. 

*  ™^f^?^^**  *^  mlnutea  away.  ahe  worked  In  the  sherllfs  office     I  started  ^  reduced   taxes  six   years  In   a   row  u 

a  tJSfi   !2       °!r^^  "**^  **"•  SToup  to  going  to  the  sheriff's  oAoe  quite  often      I  °^y°'  °^  ^'"^^-    When  I  get  to  Tallahassee, 

A>^MM       ,"•    ™*    Florida    Peace    Officers  kept  my  word.     I  married  her  "     His  wife's  ^'™  Srolng  to  declare  war  on  taxes.     You  can 

iBh^l  **"»!*  "*••*"**•  name  Is  Palth.  save  money  In  government. 

*»  thTtoe  a  cS;.iSSrt^r,^*.  "^P"  T*  ^  *  struggUng  young  lawyer.  High  became  ,   ''J^   ^''^   ^°^^^   Kennedy,   he   didn't  con- 

•uOwidTbJl^^J^n^L^  ".tf  ^^°  involved  m  Miami  politics.     Plnally,  he  won  t^'""*"    o"''    dime    to    my    campaign.    Jack 

hT^      Hr-!r^  . »  .7^7^  "^'^  °°*'  *  •***  o'^  "»«  ci^y  oomausslon      Mavor  Abe  Kennedy  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I'm  proud 

M  -aya.     He   wa>  hoapitallMd  for  aeveral  Aronovitz  took  a  liking  to  him  and  m^e  him  °^ '^ 

Ttuirfa  th    K  II               1.  ^^  ^^^'  ^  '^^  city's  top  Office     His  law  prac-  "^"*  ^'^  ^°  man's  man!" 

tu^r.  .St..     witi!^  ♦  "  '"it'*^f  *^"*  **<*  •^  prospered.    He  and  his  partners  have  High  still  comes  back   to  Tennessee  once 

ju^ieerune.    High  listens.    Then  his  turn  a    lOth   Hoor    suite   on    »l»cayne    Boulevard,  a  year  to  a  famllv  reunion  at  Smith's  Chapel. 

••Tmmvm^i      ♦»,           *_»_  ^"^  '  beautiful  view  of  the  bay.  There's  dinner  on  the  ground.     The  women 

.»•  mlwlT^  .V.  **!!?.    „i°°  P*^'**  officers  Aa  mayor,  he  fought  for  lower  telephone  bring   the   food,     rhey   put  flowers  on  the 

^L^^y^  ^.f*^'    ^*  "^     "^  *"*'•  *~*  P°'«'  ^^  BUtewlte     He  succeMfuUv  graves. 

wbS^  toeT  STto  d!rfh°.^,»*^°°f  ^^'^  ^f*  '°"«*'*  ^^^^  "^  insurance  rates  and  a  liquor  Sometimes    this    summer,    he    expects   to 

uiTtS  rJSL^  f^^,^  »^V     '•«f«^  prtoe-flxlng  blU.    He  forded  the  Florida  East  come  back  to  Flat  Creek.    He  wouldn't  miss 

««t.^3J^TS^?^  ^^  .T't.*^  *,'^*"  £?^'  Railway,   owned   iyy   the   powerful   Du  H  for  anything. 

Sii-  to  ^  U^^r^  ^*^  ""  ^***  ~"  ^""^  ^i2f*f**-2?  '=°'°'  "P  *"*^  ''''^'^  **""      He  'YOU    know  ••    he   say,        "Andrew    Jack«>n 

K-jr  ".     «r  uvea.  worked  to  redevelop  downtown  Miami  was    the    first   governor    of    Florida   and   be 
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vt2  a  Tennessean.     My  birthplace  has  been 
t  great  asset  to  me." 


THE  IRS  HELPS  FOREIGN  AID  PRO- 
GRAM STRENGTHEN  SELF-HELP 
THROUGH  TAX  REFORM  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dtjlski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
now  20  teams  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice advisers  helping  the  developing  coun- 
tries build  efliclent  tax  systems  under  the 
foreign  assistance  program.  This  par- 
ticular program,  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  IRS  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  in  helping  the  developing 
countries  help  themselves  through  in- 
creased tax  revenue  for  economic  devel- 
opment programs  as  well  as  to  fight  in- 
flation and  to  create  a  better  climate  for 
private  enterpiise. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Henry  H.  Fowler,  reported  to  the 
President  on  the  significant  tax  reform 
developments  under  the  AID-IRS  coop- 
erative endeavor.  Dramatic  results  have 
come  about,  particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  17  teams  are  working.  More 
than  half  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  increased  their  tax  collections 
within  the  past  2  years  by  25  to  45  per- 
cent. Recently  the  President  of  Panama 
reported  the  third  balanced  budget  in 
that  country  in  20  years  due  to  the  pro- 
gram's streamlining  of  operations.  Col- 
lection of  delinquent  accounts  doubled 
In  1965  and  are  expected  to  double  again 
in  1966.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  a 
training  program  to  build  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  the  tax  field  will  reach  405 
trainees  in  1966.  A  27-member  Inter- 
American  Association  of  Tax  Adminis- 
trators was  formed  recently  to  promote 
self-help  in  the  tax  field  among  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  American,  which  may  well 
become  a  model  to  other  regions  of  the 
developing  world. 

Tax  teams  are  now  in  India,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  South  Korea  and  are  being 
organized  for  Turkey  and  South  Viet- 
nam, 

Very  essential  to  the  new  tax  reform 
program  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  work 
carried  on  by  an  IRS  survey  team  headed 
by  Mr.  John  Foley,  district  director  of 
the  Buffalo  office.  Mr.  Foley  and  his 
team  have  just  returned  from  Vietnam, 
completing  a  preliminary  survey  of  tax 
administration  needs  in  that  coimtry. 
Mr.  Foley's  team  did  such  an  excellent 
job  that  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  R.  w.  Komer,  has  commended 
their  work  to  the  Director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Sheldon  Cohen.  Mr. 
Komer  praised  the  group  as  "Ingenious 
and  artful  In  the  manner  in  which  they 
won  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of 
Vietnamese  tax  officials — the  four  offl- 
pers — are  a  credit  not  only  to  yoxir  Serv- 
ice but  to  our  coimtry." 


Charles  Mann,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
AID  mission  to  Vietnam  also  wrote  to 
Director  Cohen  that: 

Mr.  Foley  and  his  colleagues  were  as  well 
received  as  any  foreign  team  of  experts  that 
I  have  ever  seen  •  •  •  You  and  your  entire 
Service  should  be  congratulated  for  having 
men  of  such  high  caliber  and  for  having 
made  them  available  for  this  important  mis- 
sion to  Viet  Nam,  •  •  •  Indeed,  this  team 
was  a  wonderful  credit  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe  it  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  tax  serv- 
ice in  Viet  Nam. 

This  effort  to  develop  better  tax  sys- 
tems gives  a  new  dimension  to  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  cotmtrles  and 
will  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  through  self-help  measures 
in  building  greater  revenues.  As  a  for- 
mer tax  consultant  and  IRS  oflBcer,  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  IRS  and  the  part 
that  Mr.  Foley  and  other  fine  men  like 
him  are  playing  in  this  Important  inter- 
national program  to  promote  peace  and 
stability  In  the  free  world.  I  commend 
the  following  report  to  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  outlining 
the  new  developments  in  the  tax  program 
and  also  call  attention  to  the  letters  of 
Presidential  Assistant  Komer  and  EMrec- 
tor  Mann. 
Text  or  the  Memorandum  for  the  President 

Prom    the    Secritabt    of    the    Treasukt. 

Henry  H,  Fowler 

As  you  requested,  here  is  a  repwrt  on  sig- 
nificant tax  reform  developments  in  two 
highly  irajKirtant  areas.  South  Vietnam  and 
Latin  America,  in  which  the  Treasury  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  now  quite 
active.  -' 

The  IRS.  through  Its  Foreign  Tax  Assist- 
ance Program,  la  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  leadership  to  developing  nations 
In  modernizing  and  improving  their  tax  ad- 
ministrations. The  efforts  of  the  IRS  assist- 
ance teams  overseas.  In  cooperation  with  host 
country  and  AID  officials,  have  already  been 
a  material  factor  In  Increasing  tax  collec- 
tions or  In  laying  groundworlt  Jor  such  in- 
creases. 

For  example,  in  Panama  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  we  have  particularly  dynamic 
programs  which  cover  all  major  tax  admin- 
istration functions. 

In  Panama  rather  dramatic  results  followed 
upon  the  streamlining  of  operations,  with- 
out increasing  personnel:  collection  of  de- 
linquent accounts  doubled  In  1965  and  are 
on  the  way  to  doubling  again  In  1966. 

Last  January  President  Robles.  in  an- 
nouncing the  achievement  in  1965  of  the 
third  balanced  budget  in  20  years,  credited 
the  tax  reform  program  for  these  results. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  ground 
is  being  laid  by  a  training  program  which 
Is  rapidly  building  up  qualified  personnel: 
the  number  of  In-servlce  trainees  has  risen 
from  onlv  20  In  1964  and  74  in  1966  to  a  pro- 
jected 405  in  196«. 

These  results  In  Panama  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  typically  reflect  the  progress 
being  realized  In  many  countries. 

Also.  South  Vietnam,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  Honolulu  Conference,  requested  assist- 
ance from  the  IRS  In  strengthening  its  tax 
administration.  An  IRS  team  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  tax  administration  needs 
In  that  country  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
early  assignment  of  a  long-term  advisory 
team  to  South  Vietnam, 

Following  a  recent  visit  to  Vietnam,  your 
Special  Assistant  R.  W.  Komer  reported  to 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Cohen 
on  the  results  of  this  team's  work.  Mr.  Komer 


said  he  was  convinced  that  we  should  plan 
now  to  help  the  Vietnamese  build  an  efficient 
tax  system,  and  that  be  was  impreued  by  the 
service  rendered  to  ttils  end  by  ttie  aurrey 
team.  It  had  8uccee<ted.  he  said.  In  building 
greater  Vietnamese  confidence  In  their  own 
abilities,  and  showed  them  lm.proved 
methods  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  sys- 
tems. 

He  was  told  that  itoe  Vietnamese  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  return  of  an  IRS  team 
which  can  stay  long  enough  to  help  estab- 
lish the  Improvements  suggested  by  the  sur- 
vey team. 

Such  a  team  is  now  being  organized  to  go 
to  Vietnam  shortly. 

The  IRS  Foreign  Tax  Assistance  Program 
Is  conducted  on  a  partnership  basis  with 
AID.  and  Incladea  on-site  aaalstance  by  IR6 
adi'lsors  as  well  aa  spedflcally  deelgned 
training  In  the  0.S.  for  key  foreign  tax  offl- 
clals 

The  program  was  developed  primarily  to 
honor  the  commitments  made  at  Punta  del 
Este  to  the  member  nations  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  Initial  concentration  baa 
been  In  Latin  America. 

Although  the  overseas  phase  of  our  pro- 
gram Is  less  than  three  years  old,  we  now 
have  20  advisory  teams  serving  abroad,  staffed 
by  69  long-term  IRS  ctBclals. 

Seventeen  teams  are  in  Latin  America,  and 
the  others  are  In  India,  the  Philippines  and 
South  Korea.  Team*  are  now  being  organ- 
ized for  Turkey,  and,  as  I  indicated  above,  for 
South  Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  policy  the 
best  qualified  people  in  IRS  who  are  willing 
to  go  abroad  are  assigned  to  the  program 

On  the  domestic  side,  over  300  foreign  tax 
officials  are  now  visiting  the  IRe  for  train- 
ing each  year,  and  itie  numbers  are  on  the 
rise.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  most  of  these  rtsltors 
win  be  oriented  or  tmlned  under  an  IRS  in- 
novation— the  INTA3C  (International  Tax 
Training  i  Program,  which  la  now  In  lu  sec- 
ond year, 

jINTAX  Is  designed  prtmarlly  r  the  pur- 
p>oseE  of  the  decision  makers  and  managers 
of  the  tax  agencies  of  the  developing  nations, 
and  was  designed  t«  produce  the  greatest 
possible  impact  In  motivating  key  foreign  tax 
officials  into  developing  action  programs  in 
their  countries. 

New  concepts  bvillt  Into  the  INTAX  Pro- 
gram include:  Training  in  common  lan- 
gu.iges  (English,  Spanish.  French  and  Por- 
tuguese ) :  scheduling  the  seminars  three 
years  In  advance,  to  facilitate  planning  by 
participating  countries,  as  well  as  by  AID 
and  IRS;  and  grouping  officials  from  12-15 
countries,  who  have  common  positions  and 
objectives,  in  the  same  sentlnar  or  class.  This 
approach  makes  it  pceslble  for  the  visttore  to 
share  experiences  and  learn  from  each  other. 

Based  upon  first  year  restuts,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  INTAX  approach,  combined 
with  follow-through  action,  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  tax  cCBctala  In  all  developing 
regions  of  the  free  world  In  generating  the 
drive  required  «o  stpengthen  their  own  tax 
systems.  ^ 

A  high  point  in  the  Foreign  Tax  Assistance 
Program  was  reached  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
Commissioner  Cohen  was  host  to  a  three- 
week  Seminar  for  the  top  tax  officials  of  the 
Americas.  Tax  ageney  beads  from  17  coun- 
tries. Including  Canada.  Mexico,  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  participated. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  result  was  the 
development  by  the  C7-msn  group  of  a  plan 
to  form  an  Inter-American  Association  of 
Tax  Adminlstratora.  Commlaeloner  Cohen 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Organizing 
Committee. 

We  believe  that  this  organization,  once 
launched  and  in  action,  will  provide  the  most 
effective  vehicle  poseUsle  to  promote  self-help 
In  the  tax  field  among  the  developing  nations 
of  Latin  America,  and  covUd  very  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  self-help  In  taxation  In  other 
developing  regions. 
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HOTittor  W«Tm  Motus,  la  Introchidng  a 
priM  Account  of  •ome  of  the  concrete  and 
DOMMurable  reaulta  of  the  program  In  tbe 
OoNOBSMioifAi.  Rkoko  Of  July  14,  I960,  bad 
this  to  lay  about  the  program:  "The  reaulta 
hare  been  remarkable  .  .  .  theae  develop- 
menta  will  undoubtedly  bolster  confidence  In 
the  democratic  proceea  throughout  Latin 
America  ..." 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  on 
thla  program,  which  Commlwloner  Coiien 
and  I  believe  la  making  a  major  contribution 
to  ■elf-sulBeltocy  and  atabliity  among  tbe 
developing  natlona  of  the  world. 


THX    WHITX   HOT7SK, 

Waahinffton,  June  30. 1999. 
ICr.  Bhiloon  S.  Cohxn, 
Dtreotor.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Waahinfton,  D.C. 

Omam  Mb.  Cokzm:  While  tn  Vietnam  re- 
cently, I  waa  given  an  eztenalve  briefing  on 
the  importanea  of  improving  tax  collection. 
ClBarly,  we  must  plan  now  to  build  an  effl- 
el«nt  Ux  adminlatratloii  which  wlU  aerve 
Vietnam  well  in  the  yean  of  peace  which  we 
all  hope  lie  ahead. 

I  waa  particularly  Impreaaed  by  the  aerv- 
Ice  rendered  recently  by  four  oflksers  of  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Service,  headed  by  Mr. 
John  Foley.  Several  Embauy  and  USAID 
offlcera  told  me  that  Mr.  Foley  and  hla  team 
were  Utgenloua  and  artful  In  the  manner  in 
which  they  won  tbe  reapect  and  the  confi- 
dence of  Vletnameae  tax  oCDclals.  Tbey  luc- 
oeeded  In  building  greater  Vietnamese  con- 
fidence in  their  own  ahlllUee,  and  ahowed 
them  Improved  methods  of  bookkeeping  said 
accounting  tyatems.  I  have  been  told  that 
tbe  Vietnamese  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
return  of  an  IRS  jgatn  which  can  stay  for 
two  years. 

The  President  appreciates  tbe  excellent  as- 
sistance that  you  have  rendered  to  our  ef- 
fort in  VletnuQ.    The  four  oOcen  you  sent 

there  are  a  credit  not  only  to  your  Service 
but  to  our  oountry.  I  hope  that  we  can 
have  in  Vietnam  before  long  a  top-notch 
team  to  carry  on  the  work  and  fulfill  the 
ezpectatloos  created  by  Mr.  Foley  and  bis 
coUeagues. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  W.  KoxB, 
Special  AaHttant  to  the  Preaident. 

BMBAMT  or  THI 

Umm  Statzb  or  Aksbzca, 
T7jB.  aid  Mission  to  Vixtitam. 
Mr.  Skxuwn  8.  Cohxn, 
Director,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 

DsAS  BCb.  Corxm:  One  of  the  great  pleas- 
ures In  serving  with  the  UjS.  overseas  Is  that 
it  allows  one  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  great  many  Americana  coming  overseas  on 
varloua  mlaslona  whom  one  would  never 
meet  in  tbe  n.8.  This  has  certainly  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  recent  visit  by  Mr.  John 
Fcdey  and  his  oolleaguee  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  They  were  with  us  about 
one  month  to  aaalBt  the'^OVN  in  improving 
tbelr  tax  and  coUeetlon  procedures,  and  to 
determine  what  long-term  asststanoe  from 
tbe  IRS  they  might  require. 

Let  me  say  that  we  were  aU  somewhat  con- 
oemed  In  tbe  beginning  that  in  spite  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance's  strong  request  for  this 
team  they  might  not  be  well  received  by  the 
damotmUaed  Vietnamese  tax  staff,  which  Is 
underiMad  and  would  perhaps  be  fearful  of 
really  Isttlng  fbrelgnen  find  out  the  true 
situation.  The  result  happily  turned  out  to 
tM  quite  the  opposite.  Mr.  Foley  and  bis 
oolleaguee  were  as  well  received  as  any  fcw- 
elgn  team  oC  experts  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Tbe  team  oonststed  at  John  Foley,  DUtrtct 
Director,  Buffalo  Office,  and  1ft— is.  De 
Toung,  Smedley  and  Wlttlger.  Tbey  moved 
In  eanttouely  on  tbe  Vletnameae,  »n^it^  it 
ekm*  that  ttiey  ware  bare  to  help  them  do 
their  Job  and  not  to  propose  grandloas  n«w 


schemes.  This  tactic  worked;  the  Vietnamese 
did  not  feel  threatened  and  confided  com- 
pletely In  the  Amerlca»8  who  were  able  to 
make  a  very  honest  appraisal  of  the  tax 
situation  In  Viet  Nam  today.  Over-all,  the 
team  found  a  need  for  additional  GVN  per- 
sonnel and  for  addltlooal  support  from  top 
levels  of  the  govermneat.  They  also  found 
that  the  Vietnamese  ofUclals  are  highly  mo- 
tivated and  seek  to  do  a  better  Job,  and  would 
be  responsive  to  a  longer-term  IRS  advlBcry 
mission. 

You  and  your  entire  Service  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  men  of  such  high 
caliber  and  for  having  made  them  available 
for  this  Important  mission  to  Viet  Nam. 
Each  of  the  members  ©f  the  team  demon- 
strated professional  competence  along  with 
hard  work,  patience,  and  an  almost  uncanny 
ability  to  get  along  with  the  Vletnamoee.  In- 
deed, this  team  waa  a  wonderful  credit  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  believe  It  has  laid  the 
foimdatlon  for  progress  In  the  development 
of  the  tax  service  In  Viet  Nam.  We  hope  and 
understand  that  additlahal  IRS  staff  will  be 
assigned  here  to  work  on  a  continuing  baalB 
with  the  Qovernment  of  Viet  Nam.  We  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Foley  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  come  back  wUen  this  team  arrives 
and  Introduce  them  to  the  government  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience  here. 
He  said  that  for  his  pari  he  would  be  agree- 
able to  do  this. 

Again,  my  sincere  thatks  to  you  for  send- 
ing us  this  flne  team  anC  for  your  assistance 
In  helping  us  to  work  together  with  the  Viet- 
namese to  help  build  a  strong  government  In 
Viet  Nam  which  will  make  possible  the  con- 
tinued Independence  of  this  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CkaSlcs  a.   Mann. 

Director 


(From   the  Baltimore   Sun,   Aug.    17,    1966] 

Tax  Expekts  Aid  Latini.  VirrNAMxsE— U.S. 
Teams  Abk  Helping  Oiprovx  Systems  in 
FoBKioiT  Nations 

(By  Muriel  ttobbln) 

Washimcton,  August  16. — Henry  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  today  reported  to 
President  Johnson  that  an  American  pro- 
gram designed  to  Improve  tax  systems  has 
already  produced  "slgniacanf  developments 
in  South  Vietnam  and  LciUn  America. 

The  report  emphasized  that  American  as- 
Biitance  producing  better  tax  systems  In 
countries  receiving  United  States  economic 
aid  "gives  a  new  dlmensltn  to  such  help  and 
vrtll  multiply  Its  effectiveness." 

The  foreign  tax  assistance  program  or- 
ganized by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
achieved  what  Secretary  Fowler  described  as 
"dramatic"  results  in  Panama  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  A  streamlining  of 
operations  In  Panama  produced  the  doubling 
of  the  collection  of  dellcquent  accounts  In 
1986.  and  led  President  Marco  A.  Robles  to 
give  credit  to  the  tax-r#form  plan  for  the 
third  balanced  budget  la  twenty  years. 

aXSPONSX  TO  SEQITEST 

Fowler  reported  that  Ifi  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  South  Vietnam  for  assistance  In 
strengthening  Its  tax  adailnlstratlon,  a  sur- 
vey of  Its  needs  has  Just  been  completed,  and 
a  revenue  service  team  Is  being  organized  to 
go  back  to  that  country. 

According  to  R.  W.  Somer,  presidential 
S{>eclal  assistant,  the  service  already  rendered 
by  the  survey  team  In  Vietnam  had  built 
Vietnamese  confidence  la  their  own  abilities 
and  demonstrated  to  thsm  Improved  meth- 
ods of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Fowler  noted  that  30  of  these  special  tax 
teams  are  now  in  Latin  America.  India,  the 
Philippines  and  South  Korea.  They  are 
staffed  by  80  veteran  revenue  service  ofllclals. 

He  added,  "We  believe  this  organiza- 
tion .  .  .  win  provide  the  most  effective 
veblole  poesltle  to  promote  self-help  In  the 
tax  field  aioong  the  developing  nationa/'  .  .  . 


DISABLED  WORKERS  SHOULD  Rfi. 
CEIVE  FULL  SOCIAL  SECURrTY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker  l 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodss] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneoux 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  because  of  the  inclusion  of  aii 
offset  provision  for  disabUity  benefits  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
many  disabled  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies are  now  being  denied  the  fuU  bene- 
fits due  them  under  social  security 
Title  II.  section  224,  of  the  act  provides 
for  a  reduction  In  social  security  bene- 
fits based  on  disability  for  any  month  for 
which  the  disabled  worker  is  receiving 
a  State  workmen's  compensation  benefit 

Under  this  section  a  disabled  worker 
cannot  collect  benefits  from  both  pro- 
grams In  excess  of  80  percent  of  his  aver- 
age monthly  covered  wages  imder  social 
security.  The  maximum  covered  wage 
under  social  security  for  the  years  1959 
to  1965  is  $4,800  per  year  or  $400  a  month, 
which  means  a  maximum  disability  pay- 
ment of  $320  a  month  is  allowed.  This 
means  a  worker  whose  total  earnings 
are.  for  example.  $600  a  month  would 
only  be  covered  for  a  little  over  50  per- 
cent of  his  total  wage  if  he  should  be- 
come totally  disabled. 

There  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  small 

overlap  between  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  social  security  benefits.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  number  of  dis- 
abled worker  beneficiaries  under  the 
social  security  program  who  are  also 
receiving  State  workmen's  compensation 
payments  represents  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  all  workers  who  are  receiving 
social  security  disability  payments. 
Since  this  provision  has  been  in  effect 
since  January  of  this  year.  It  has  caused 
a  reduction  in  the  social  security  pay- 
ments of  only  1,265  famlHes.  However, 
these  reductions  have  caused  a  very  real 
financial  hardship. 

Many  of  these  families  are  in  my  Sixth 
Congressional  District  and  most  of  the 
disabled  workers  are  coal  miners.  Coal 
mining  is  an  occupation  which,  because 
of  many  factors,  tends  to  have  a  high 
disability  rate  among  younger  workers. 

The  average  reduction  to  families  af- 
fected by  this  cut  in  social  security  bene- 
fits has  ranged  from  $50  to  $203  per 
month.  Families  with  two  and  three 
children  have  seen  their  social  security 
benefits  shrink  from  $242  per  month  be- 
fore the  change  in  the  law  to  $91  after 
the  change.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $151 
per  month.  In  my  Judgment,  such  a  re- 
duction at  a  time  when  the  breadwinner 
carmot  work  Is  worsening  an  already 
tragic  situation. 

It  should  be  remembered.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  an  offset  provision  did  have  a  pre- 
vious trial,  under  a  provision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  in  effect  from  July  1157 
through  July  1958.  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom repealed  that  provision  In  1958. 
Experience  with  the  provision  had  in- 
dicated that  the  danger  that  duplication 
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of  disability  benefits  might  produce  un- 
(jesirable  results  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  reduction  of  the  so- 
cial security  disability  benefits. 

One  argument  used  in  favor  of  the  off- 
set was  tliat  if  a  worker's  wage  displace- 
aient  from  both  programs  was  higher 
^lan  80  percent  of  covered  wages  it 
would  reduce  his  incentive  to  return  to 
work.  This  argument  does  not  do  jus- 
ace  to  the  facts.  A  totally  disabled 
(Torker  must  undergo  periodic  examina- 
tion by  impartial  doctors.  His  medical 
condition  determines  when  he  loses  his 
disability  payments.  The  worker  him- 
self Is  not  in  a  position  to  choose  whether 
or  not  to  continue  to  receive  total  dis- 
ability payments.  Neither  the  percent- 
age of  wage  displacement  nor  the  work- 
ers attitude  towards  work  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  doctor's  judgment  con- 
cerning his  health. 

The  present  80-percent  offset  provi- 
sion, while  It  may  look  fair,  does  not 
sufficiently  take  into  account  a  number 
of  factors : 

First.  It  covers  only  80  percent  of 
wages  covered  by  social  security.  Com- 
bined social  security  and  workmen's 
compensation  payments  would,  of  course, 
represent  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  total  wages  of  one-half  the  work 
force  which  makes  above  the  average 
wage. 

Second.  No  social  security  benefits  are 
paid  in  the  first  5  months  of  disablement. 
The  80-percent  provision  does  not  take 
ir.ui  account  the  fact  that  a  worker  dis- 
abled for  a  year  only  collects  7  months 
disability  payments.  Therefore,  his 
wage  displacement  of  only  the  wages 
covered  by  social  security  is  not  near  80 
percent. 

Third.  Tlie  offset  provision  does  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  many 
disabled  workers  had  they  continued  to 
be  employed  rather  than  be  disabled 
would  liave  been  eligible  for  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  reasons  would  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  the  passage  of 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  repeal 
section  224.  However,  there  is  even  a 
more  basic  reason.  The  social  secvudty 
disability  insurance  program  is  a  pro- 
gram to  which  the  worker  contributes 
part  of  his  salary.  It  is  the  basic  na- 
Uonwlde  program  for  providing  protec- 
tion against  loss  of  earnings*  due  to  ex- 
tended total  dlsabiUty.  Causing  a  re- 
duction in  this  earned  insurance  protec- 
Uon  because  of  the  receipt  of  an  ade- 
quate but  noncontributory  State  work- 
mens  compensation  benefit  is.  in  my 
judment,  inequitable. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  facts  are  fully 
known,  Congress  will  act  as  It  did  in 
1958  and  repeal  the  offset  provision  thus 
enabling  disabled  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  both 
social  security  and  State  workmen's 
«»ipensation  payments. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  JUNOLE 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
•«  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
■nwi  from  California  [Mr.  TuNirrjr]  may 
«tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
'"CORD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  iowa? 

There  viras  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cospcmsor  a  bill  which  I 
believe  represents  a  small  but  Important 
step  towards  the  elimination  of  what  has 
t>een  termed  "the  Federal  paperwork 
jungle." 

This  bill  amends  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  eliminate  or 
modify  certain  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  making  of  affidavits  and  the  filing 
of  copies  of  certain  information. 

The  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Statistics,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  staggering  paperwork 
problems  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Orie  of  the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee was  a  review  of  the  welfare 
and  pension  plsm  reporting  system  pro- 
cedure. 

This  bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored.  Is 
designed  to  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion. At  the  present  time  there  are  9,000 
original  filings  of  plan  descriptions  an- 
nually, 27.000  amended  descriptions,  and 
67,000  annual  reports,  all  acknowledged 
by  notary  and  all  with  an  extra  copy. 
With  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  locate 
and  go  through  the  time-consuming  pro- 
cedures of  having  a  notary  acknowledge 
over  100,000  forms  and  will  save  100,000 
copies. 

As  Churchill  once  said,  "We  are  only 
at  the  end  of  the  beginning,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  the  end."   If  a  person  stood 

in  front  of  the  Capitol  and  threw  away 
one  sheet  of  paper  every  second,  it  would 
take  23,000  years  to  dispose  of  all  the 
Government  paperwork  that  is  now  ac- 
cumulated. 

This  bill  eliminates  one  paperwork  re- 
quirement and  will  easily  save  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  businessman,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Since  the 
certification  of  forms  under  the  Pensions 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  binds  businessmen 
and  labor  union  officials,  the  notarization 
of  over  100.000  forms  is  imnecessary. 
The  extra  copy  of  each  of  the  100,000 
forms  involved  are  not  needed. 

When  an  extra  copy  is  required  under 
each  fUlng  for  unnecessary  notarization, 
the  cost  Is  excessive.  Since  the  average 
Government  letter  costs  $2.50  to  mall — 
the  saving  of  100,000  copies  of  disclosure 
forms  with  all  the  pages  involved,  would 
bring  the  amount  saved  on  passage  of 
this  bill  to  $250,000  a  year. 

The  cost  of  paperwork  should  also  In- 
clude the  cost  to  the  public  In  responding 
to  Government  requirements  which  have 
reached  a  level  of  1  billion  reports  a  year 
from  the  public.  This  cost  cannot  be 
properly  estimated,  but  It  Is  huge.  This 
bill  Is  one  small  step  on  a  long  road. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  I  would  Uke  to 
report  that  the  UJS.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Harold  Hove  U,  has  expressed 
his  regret  for  the  action  of  hi«  repre- 
sentatives in  Georgia  who  have  beea  . 
guilty  of  restricting  freedom  of  the  press. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  yester- 
day I  protested  the  action  of  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  VS.  Office  of  Education 
who  refused  to  discuss  school  desegrega- 
tion guidelines  with  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  the  presence  of  news  reporters. 

The  following  letter  was  just  hand 
delivered  to  my  office,  and  I  enter  it  in 
the  Record : 

The  U.S.  Coi>cmissloneb 

or  Education. 
Washington,  DC.  August  25, 1966. 
Hon.  M ASTON  O'Neal. 
House  o/  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  O'Neal:  I  regret  the  IncKlentB  to 
which  you  referred  In  your  remarks  in  tbe 
House  on  Wednesday,  August  24.  Enclosed 
Is  a  copy  of  a  statement  we  have  Issued  con- 
cerning this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habolo  Howi  n. 

Department    of    H«alth,    Educa- 

TION.     AND     WEXJ-AWU     OrnCE     OF 

Education. 

Washington,  DX!..  Aitguat  24,  1966. 

Office  of  Education  p«ople  conducting  ne- 
gotiatlona  with  local  school  boards  regarding 
ClvU  Rights  Guidelines  have  been  routinely 
advised  that  experience  shows  private,  in- 
formal discussions  to  be  useful  as  back- 
ground for  whatever  decUlona  the  boards 
ultimately  take. 

These  decisions  often  require  considera- 
tion of  cases  involving  Indlvldtuils  and  of 
allegations  either  made  in  confidence  or  of- 
fered without  substantiation. 

We  therefore  Instructed  our  people  to  meet 
with  board  members  piflvately  and  conduct 
these  negotiations  Informally  where  that 
seemed  advisable. 

It  is  obvious  that  o«r  initructlonfi  were 
unclear — that  they  could  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing that  public  negottatlons  were  to  be 
avoided. 

This  Is  not  our  policy.  On  the  contrary, 
we  feel  that  when  local  school  boards  wish 
to  discuss  the  Issues  iBvolved  In  our  Civil 
Rlghu  Guidelines  in  public,  we  should  be 
willing  to  do  so.  Our  representatives  have 
been  advised  of  this  poeltton. 

The  fault  In  this  matter  la  not  that  of 
those  car  -vlng  out  what  they  felt  to  be  their 
Instructions,  but  rather  In  the  instructiona 
themselves, 

Habold  Howt  H, 
U.S.  CommiaHoner  of  Education. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGA-nON  IN 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  OT^eal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  AsHMoRE  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRN>,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  In  the  family. 

Mr.  Krcbs.  for  10  dfiye,  on  acooimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  MtntPHT  of  Illinois,  for  the  period 
of  August  27,  1966  through  September  3, 
1966.  on  account  of  affldal  business. 

Mr.  Hahskn  of  Idaho  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Okrals  R.  Pord>  .  for  Friday.  August 
26.  on  account  of  official  business. 
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Mr.  Matsvnaoa,  for  Augiist  26. 1986,  on 
account  pf  business  In  district. 


August  25,  1966 


S^PCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WAOCONNDt.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dos  H.  Clausbt,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpsiw  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
D«L  Clawsok/,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mossx  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dkl 
Clawsow),  for  SO  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KuFTBucAH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DxL  Cuiwaov).  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  iiia  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylok  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Do. 
Clawsow),  for  45  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Db.  Clawsok)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on  August 
29;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


iSTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  un&nlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrissional 
RxcoKO.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St.  Omok. 

Mr.  Philbin  In  two  instances. 

(Tbe  foUowlng  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Del  Clawson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Saylob.  > 

(The  following  Members  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  KAsmmxixs. 

Mr.  HAWKnrs. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  HouM  Administration,  reported  that 
that  commltta«  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  Mils  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  13386.  An  BCt  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  ot  Ouam  m  order  to  authorize  the  legU- 
Utiu-e  thereof  to  provide  by  law  for  the  elec- 
tton  of  Ita  membera  from  election  districts; 
and 

H.R.  14086.  An  making  &pjwoprt8tlon»  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fUcal  year  ending  June  30, 
1087.  and  for  other  purposes. 


boards,  conunlsiions.  corporations,  agencies, 
omcee.  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  f©r  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  antf  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOUllNMENT 


BIU.  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  at  the  following  title: 

H.R.  liMl.  Aa  tat  maklag  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Il>wa.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.>  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
August  26, 1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETPC. 

Under  clause  2  of  *ule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2674.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tranantlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reoonvey  to  the  original 
Indian  grantors  or  their  successors  lands  do- 
nated or  conveyed  for  a  nominal  considera- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  w!hen  the  land  becomes 
surplus  to  tribal  needs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Altalrs. 

2675.  A  letter  from  tfce  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transnalttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglalauon  to  amend  tte  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956  (5  U.S.C.  2171-2196);  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xnj,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  Senate  Concurrrent 
Resolution  77.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam  for  Dscal  year  1966  (Rept. 
No.  1888).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RODINO;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  13284.  A  bill  to  Bedeflne  eligibility  for 
membership  In  AMVKl*  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II);  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1889).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  TUCK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  13651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1890) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  S*ate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TUCK:  Conunlttce  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  15766.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Ck>mmls8lon  on  Reforni  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  with  amendmeat  (Rept.  No.  1891). 
Referred  to  the  Comraittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER;  ConunHtee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6958.  A  bill  r«latidg  to  applications  for 
writs  and  habeas  oorpxis  by  persons  In  custody 
pursuant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1892).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CSliER:  CommlOtee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7382.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  Sttites  Code  relating  to 
venue;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1893 1. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  C^ommitiee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7618.  A  bill  to  a:»end  secUon  2241  of 
title  28.  United  Stfites  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  cca-pus  by  persons  in 
custody  under  Judgments  and  sentences  of 
S**t«  courU  (Rept.  No.  1894)  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska :  Committee  on  In 
lerior  and  Insular  Affairs.  3.  936.  An  act 
to  establish  in  the  State  of  Michigan  tlw 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1895) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJR.  8678.  a  bill 
to  establish  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  Pic. 
tured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore,  and  tot 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  Na 
1896).  Referred  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary.  H.R.  2266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  resulting  from  an  ex- 
plosion at  a  US.  ordnance  plant  In  Bowie 
County,  Tex.,  on  July  8,  1963;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1897).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  24.  1935,  to  require  certain  con- 
tractors with  the  United  States  to  give  an 
affidavit  with  resjject  to  payment  of  subcon- 
tractors; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1898). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Umatilla,  Oreg.;  with  amendment 
(  Rept.  No.  1899 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  990.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  Hit.  13361,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  cooperative  Federal-State 
child  nutrition  program  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Rept.  No, 
1900).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC    BIUjS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  17270.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease from  $200  to  >500  the  monthly  combat 
pay  exclusion  for  commissioned  officers,  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  WUconsin: 
H.R.  17271.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase 
from  1200  to  $500  the  monthly  combat  pay 
exclusion  for  commissioned  officers  serving 
In  combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  17272.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  tax  any 
gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  used  In  logging  truck* 
operating  over  private  roads;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  Income  the  expensee  Incurred 
In  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  17274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal^ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJI.  17276.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
to  raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  such  benefits,  to  increase 
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^  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to  wid- 
ows, to  provide  for  contributions  to  the  social 
jjcurlty  trust  funds  from  the  general  reve- 
nues, to  otherwise  extend  and  Improve  the 
ittwrance  system  established  by  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJI.  17276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
eautlon  to  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
forces  of  a  flag  of  the  United  States  at  the 
ame  of  their  retirement,  discharge,  or  re- 
iesse;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DOHN; 

B.R.  17277.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HB.  17278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Sevenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
mcome  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
aent  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

YLB..  17279.  A  bill  to  provide  relocation 
housing  for  persons  displaced  by  federally 
conducted  or  federally  aided  acquisition  of 
«il  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
iad  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY : 

ER  17280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  es- 
•.aWish  an  Incentive  award  program  for  In- 
iustrles.  munlclpalitlee  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  States  which  demonstrate  ex- 
cellence In  waste  treatment  and  pollution 
abatement  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  17281.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
2f  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate  ac- 
counting of  funds  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  programs  and  actlvl- 
uesthat  primarily  stabilize  farm  Income  and 
tiose  that  primarily  benefit  consumers, 
businessmen,  and  the  general  public,  and 
:sr  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  : 

H.R.  17282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Reurement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
Individual 's  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
Sa  under  that  Act  or  the  Social  Security 
U\  while  he  or  she  Is  entitled  to  depend- 
ents or  survivor's  benefits  under  the  other 
such  Act  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any 
:acrea«e8  in  his  or  her  benefits  under  the 
1937  Act  which  would  otherwise  result  un- 
to the  so-called  social  security  minimum 
raranty  provision;  to  the  Committee  on 
-terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R  17283.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
s^tance  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
tae  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH : 

H.R.  17284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
•0  the  classification  of  certain  parts  for  fuel 
Jjectlon  pumps  for  compresslon-lgnltlon 
l^glnes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ue&ns. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HJI.  17285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Wtirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
«tlrement  Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
«  we  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
lommerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA : 
HH.  17286.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(b) 
=^  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  to 
«Mmpt  from  the  literacy  requirement  of  sec- 
Jon3i2(aM25)    certain  additional  relatives 
»   US.    citizens    and    permanent    resident 
^«M;  to  the  Committer  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJi.  17287.  A     bill    *to     Incorporate     Pop 
Warner   Little   Scholars,   Inc.;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  17288.  A  bill   to  authorize  temporary 
emergency  price,  wage,  and  rent  ceilings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJI.  17289.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  tax  on 
the  transfxirtation  of  persons  by  air,  and  to 
use   the   additional   revenues   to  establish   a 
trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  financing  cer- 
tain  development   activities   of   the   Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HJi.  17290.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
television  and  radio  receiving  tubes  be  ap- 
praised linder  section  402  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJI.  17291.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of    higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 
HJi.  17292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   to  provide  for   coet-of- 
Uvlng  increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  17293.  A  blU  to  provide  compensation 
to   survivors   of   local   law   enforcement   offi- 
cers  killed   while   apprehending  persons   for 
committing  Federal  crimes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  17294.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  city  delivery  mnu 
service  on  a  door  delivery  service  basis  for 
postal  patrons  receiving  ctirbside  delivery 
service  who  qualify  for  door  delivery  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  17295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  lor  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  17296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
]mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  17297.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  require  that  townships, 
cities,  counties,  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions of  States  be  notified  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings involving  mortorbus  operation*  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  within  any 
such  political  subdivision;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  17298.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Buck 
Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  proposed  for  con- 
struction on  Buck  Creek  near  Springfield, 
Clark  County.  Ohio,  as  the  "Clarence  J. 
Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  17299.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJi.  17300.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  expended 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garden  State  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KIRWAN: 
H.R.  17301.  A  blU  to  designate  the  Buck 
Creek  Dam  and  Reservelr  proposed  for  con- 
struction on  Buck  Crtek  near  Springfield, 
Clark  County,  Ohio,  as  the  "Clarenoe  J. 
Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir";  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr,  LIPSCOMB : 
HJI.  17302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Vo  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  faciUUee  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  i^oilutlon,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  at  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Comnilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJi.  17303.  A  btu  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment  and  promotion  of  deputy   VS.  mar- 
shals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLflEN  of  Montana : 
H.R  17304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modi- 
flcaiion  of  the  excess  land  provisions  of  the 
Federal   reclamation    laws  as  they  apply   to 
Irrigable  lands  within  the  Flathead  Indian 
Irrigation  project.  Montana;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  17305.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  excess  land  provisions  of  the 
Federal    reclamation   laws   as   they  apply  to 
irrigable   lands   within  the  Flathead  Indian 
irrigation  project,  Montana;  to  the  CMnmlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R  17306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t«  exclude  Interest  on 
U.S.  savings  bonds  from  ^oss  income  In  the 
case  of  certain  retired  or  disabled  taxprnyers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wbys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS  :f 
H.R.  17307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teacher*  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expensee   in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  iostltutions  of  higher 
education  and   includli^g  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Wayj  and  Meana. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 
HJi.  17308.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  groas  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    puTBiilng    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  lastitutlons  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wayi  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  17S09.  A   bin  to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  incone  the  expenMs  in- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE : 

H.R.  17310.  A  blu  to  tetabllsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSOBT  of  nUnols: 

H.R.  17311.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota : 

H.R.  17312.  A  bill  to  sstabllsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management:  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  OonmUttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  BATES : 

H.R.  17313.  A  blU  to  ostabllBh  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management;  and  for 
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ottier  pxirpoMe:   to  Uie  Commlttoe  on  Oov- 
emmeat  Operations, 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
HH.  17314.  A  bill  to  astabUxb  a  NaUon&l 
Conunlaslon  on  Public  Management:  and  for 
other  purpoMs;  to  the  CommlUae  on  Oov- 

•mxnent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFZKUD: 
HJa.  17316.  A  bUl  to  •Ktabllab  a  National 
Com  ml  salon  on  PubUc  Management:  and  for 
other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Qor- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLARENCS  J.  BBOWN,  JR. 
HJl.  17318.  A  bill  to  aatabtlsb  •  National 
ComnUsslon  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

BylCr.OALLAWAT: 
ELR.  17817.  A  bill  to  aetabllah  a  National 
Commission  on  PuMle  Management:  'and  for 
otber  purpoeea:   to  tbe  Committee  on  Qot- 
eminent  Operations.  A 

By  Mr.  CSDKSBKBO: 
HJl.  17818.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
CnmmlMlon  on  Public  Management;  and  for 
other  porpoeee;   to  the  Committee  on  Goy- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.  17319.  A  bin  to  eeUbllsh  a  National 
Commlaalon  on  Public  Management;  and  for 
other  purpoeea;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oor- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  17320.  A  blU  to  esUbUsh  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management:  and  for 
other  purpoeea:  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINQHAM: 
HJl.  17331.  A  bin  to  eetabUsb  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purposaa:  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
emmcnt  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DBBWINSKI: 
HJl.  17Saa.  A  blU  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  porpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Qov- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  17333.  A  blU  to  establlah  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
HJl.  17334.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Commlaalon  on  PubUc  Management:  and  for 
other  piirposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  DWT^: 
-H.R.  17326.  A  blU  to  establlah  a  NaUonal 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
HJl.  17826.  A  blU  to  establlah  a  National 
OoBomlsslon  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purpcMs;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Qov- 
emment  Oparstlona. 

ByMr.  FINDLET: 
HJl.  17827.  A  bUl  to  esUbllah  a  National 
Commlilon  cm  PubUo  Management:  and  for 
o«her  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  VRELXNGHTrrSKN: 
H3. 17828.  A  bUl  to  establlah  a  Nfitlonal 
OoBunlMlon  on  Public  Management;  and  for 
other  t^u  puses;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment  Operations.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HAU>BRN: 
■HJl.  17828.  A  blU  to  establlah  a  NaUonal 
Onmrnlwlon  oa  PubUo  Management:  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OperaUons. 

ByMr.  HORTON:  f 

HJL  17880.  A  tUl  to  establlah  a  NaUonal 
Ootomlasloo  oo  Pubue  Management:  and  for 
other  purpoMs:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment OperaUons. 


By  Mr.  HOSMl»: 
HJt.  17331.  A  bin   to  eatabllsh  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purpoaes:   to  th«  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R.  17332.  A  bill  to  establlah   a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management;  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ByMr.  McCLORf: 
H.B.  17333.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  i^anagement;  and  for 
Other  purpoeea;  to  th«  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  17334.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
Other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
HJl.  17335.  A  bill   to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purposes :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.    1 
ByMr.  MIZE:       | 
H.R.  17336.  A  bill   to  eatabllsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management:  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Ojjeratlons. 

By  Mr.  MOSHERJ 
H.R.  17337.  A  bill   to  estabUsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Klanagement;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,     i 
By  Mr.  QUIE :        ! 
HJl.  17338.  A  bill  to,  establish  a   National 
Ccanmlsslon  on  Public  Klanagement;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  17339,  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management;  and  for 
other  piirposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  17340.  A  bUl  to  establlah  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  17341.  A   blU  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
Other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFEtD : 
HJl.  17342.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management;  and  lor 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEHELI: 
HJl.  17343.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  |ilanagement;  and  for 
Other  purposes;   to  the'  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  17344.  A  bill   to  establish   a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
Other  purposes:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.      . 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER?* 
H.R.  17345.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management:  and  for 
other  purpoees:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OperaUons. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HJl.  17346.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Commlaalon  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  pxirpoaes;   to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  STANTOM: 
HJl.  17347.  A  bUl  to .  establish  a  National 
Commlaalon  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
HJl.  17348.  A  blU  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management:  and  for 
other  purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  * 


By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
H.R.  17349.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management;  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.  17350.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  3oa  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  eUmlnatlon  of  aircraft  noise,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  17351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noiae  abatement  regulaUon,  and  for  otber 
purpoaes;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Intersuu 
and  Foreig^n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HH.  17352.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plana  Disclosure  Act  to  elimi- 
nate or  modify  certain  requlremenu  thereof 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  affidavits  and 
the  filing  of  copies  of  certain  Information 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  BENNETT; 
H.J.  Res.  1280.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
Incentives  for  U.S.  private  enterprise  te  de- 
velop Job  opportunltiea  and  to  utilize  nat- 
ural resource*  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  J 
of  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Ptor- 
elgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
HJ.  Res.  1281.  Joint  resolution  prt^Kwlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  terms  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidlclary. 

By  Mr.   ST.   ONGE: 
H.J.  Res.  1282.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.J.  Res.  1283.  Joint   resolution   to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic   nations;    to  the   Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.  IRWIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  988.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  holding 
of  elections  in  South  Vietnam:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  989.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
modify  certain  tariff  concessions  granted 
by  the  United  States  on  papermaklng  ma- 
chinery and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Ooqunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  988.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
compensaUon  of  the  Official  Eeporters  of 
Debates  and  their  clerks  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  official  reporters  to  commltteee 
and  their  clerk,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.  Res.  989.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  certain  personnel  of  the 
House  Press  Gallery;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BJLI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  17353.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Edward 
Nasser;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  17354.  A   bin    for   the   reUef  of  Mr«.. 
Vlncenzlna  (Vlncenzla)  Oof  one  and  family; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJl.  17356.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Farhat 
Hasan;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  17366.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Noel 
Anne  Mann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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ByMr.  POWELL:  ! 

HR.  17357.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lena 
TDblas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  17358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Catherine  Walters:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By   Mr.    ROSENTHAX.: 

H.R.  17359.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Ester  Mor;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  17360.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Van  Koo 
Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  17361.  A  bUi  ror  the  reUef  of  FoUoa 
Kougeml trios;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

HJl.  17362.  A  blU  fw  the  reUef  of  Atttllo 
and  Elda  Corrado  and  soiu.  Henry  and  Al- 
bert:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Dram   and   Bngle  Corps   Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

j^  OT  pennstlvakia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  20  through  27  has  been 
designated  National  Drum  and  Bugle 
CoilK  Week.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  in  their  enthu- 
siastic efforts  to  promote  wider  recogni- 
tion of  this  worthwhile  youth  activity. 
Recognition  should  also  be  given  to  the 
sponsoring  organizations  and  devoted  ad- 
visers who  make  possible  the  continued 
growth  of  drum  and  bugle  corps. 

One  of  these  individuals  is  the  na- 
tional chairman,  Mr.  Harvey  Berish.  In 
his  essay.  "The  Art  of  Drum  Corps,"  Mr. 
Berish  has  pointed  out  the  vaJue  of  drum 
corps.    He  writes : 

The  art  of  drum  corps  Is  rigid  and  exacting 
It  Is  clean  and  Inspiring.  It  has  risen 
through  Its  own  effcM-ts  to  Its  present  stature 
In  our  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

More  and  more  It  Is  becoming  recognized 
u  one  of  the  most  effective  of  youth  acUvl- 
tleg.  and  despite  the  unyielding  discipline  It 
requires  of  Its  members,  It  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  accepted  by  the  young  people  of 
our  hemisphere  In  search  of  a  worthwhUe 
activity. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  Reading  Buccaneers  of 
VFW  Post  179  in  Reading.  Pa.  This 
post-sponsored  drum  and  bugle  corps 
has  earned  for  itself  an  outstanding  rep- 
utation for  both  the  quality  of  its  music 
and  the  precision  of  Its  drills. 

AH  the  many  virtues  characteristic  of 
the  American  people  are  represented  in 
the  Reading  Buccaneers.  In  addition  to 
winning  a  number  of  national  VFW 
championships,  the  Buccaneers  have 
been  winners  of  international  competi- 
tion in  Canada. 

The  Buccaneers  are  carrying  on  in  the 
best  tradition  of  a  drummer  named 
William  Dlnman  who  beat  the  call  "To 
Arms"  which  began  the  American  Revo- 
lution on  Lexington  Common.  This 
"um  roll  signaled  a  new  era  in  individ- 
ual freedom.  It  signaled  the  beginning 
M  a  struggle  which  culminated  in  the 
birth  of  our  great  Nation. 

Today  as  a  drum  and  bugle  corps 
passes  by  with  its  oolorful  bearing  and 
rolling  cadence  we  carmot  help  but  be 
reminded  of  that  great  struggle  of  our 
past.    And  as  we  look  into  the  faces  of 


these  proud  young  marchers  we  see,  too, 
our  Nation's  future  passing  on  review. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  v.-ill  Join  me 
in  wishing  continued  success  and  growth 
to  all  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  of 
America  including  Reading's  own  famous 
Buccaneers. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:s 
Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  PHTLBm.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  period  extending  from  August  20 
through  August  27  is  behig  celebrated  as 
National  Dnmi  Corps  Week  to  bring 
recognition  to  the  contributions  behig 
made  by  thousands  of  our  citizens,  yotmg 
and  old  alike,  to  the  spirit  of  America. 

No  parade,  public  event,  or  patriotic 
ceremony  would  be  complete  without  the 
stirring  music,  cadence,  and  colorful 
precision  of  our  Nation's  drum  corps. 
They  provide  a  vivid.  Uving  link  with  the 
history  and  priceless  heritage  which  is 
ours  in  this  country. 

For  several  centuries  the  fife  and  drum 
were  military  expedients,  used  to  rally 
troops  and  signal  commands.  From  the 
great  American  Revolution,  when  Drum- 
mer WilUam  Dlnman  beat  the  call  "To 
Arms"  on  Lexington  Common,  to  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  drumming  of  the 
long  roll  began  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  the 
drum  corps  were  a  vital  part  of  the  forces 
which  shaped  our  destiny.  Even  as  late 
as  World  War  I,  drum  signals  were  still 
prescribed  in  military  manuals. 

As  more  modem  means  of  communica- 
tions replaced  the  military  function  of 
our  drum  corps,  their  call  of  challenge 
and  inspiration  remained.  Pew  of  us 
have  failed  to  be  lifted  in  spirit  and 
patriotism  as  a  drum  corps  has  passed  by 
behind  our  Nation's  flag.  But  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  hundreds  of  drum 
corps  in  this  country  which  should  be 
emphasized. 

In  communities  all  across  America, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  are  devoting  their  time,  en- 
ergy, and  enthusiasm  during  after  school 
hours  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  prac- 
tice which  is  necessary  to  the  building  of 
a  proficient  drum  corps.  Their  parents, 
other  mterested  citizens,  and  organiza- 
tions are  devoting  large  amounts  of 
money,  effort,  and  loving  interest  to  help 
them  in  this  effort.  In  doing  so  they  are 
helping  to  promote  the  kind  of  charac- 


ter development  and  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  duty  which  is  vital  to 
the  Citizenship  training  of  our  young. 

A  drum  corps  offers  its  participants  a 
sense  of  worthwhile  accomplishment,  of 
cooperation,  of  group  spirit  and  belong- 
ing, a  chance  for  travel  and  the  sense  of 
duty  to  one  another.  But  of  more  im- 
mediate importance  to  the  young  people 
involved,  belonging  to  a  drum  corps  is 
fun,  and  it  is  clean,  wholesome  fun. 

During  this  week  approximately 
10,000  participants  are  competing  in  each 
of  the  two  largest  of  this  year's  uni- 
formed group  competitions.  On  Wednes- 
day the  national  convention  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  presented  the 
guttering  "Million  Dollar  Pageant  of 
Drums"  in  Jersey  City.  Then  as  the 
American  Legion  begins  their  annual 
convention  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the 
Legionnaires  will  sponsor  the  group  con- 
tests which  will  climax  with  the  brilliant 
"Parade  of  Champions"  this  Sunday. 
The  thousands  who  will  take  part  in 
these  outstanding  exhibitions,  exhibi- 
tions of  skill,  determination  and  disci- 
pline, deserve  our  special  best  wishes  and 
congratulations. 

Contestants  from  my  district  and  State 
are  prominent  participants  in  both  the 
VFW  and  American  Legion  contests.  I 
recall  with  pleasure  the  honors  coming 
to  Marlboro,  Mass.,  when  its  outstanding 
American  Legion  drum  and  bugle  corps 
took  first  place  for  several  years  In  com- 
petition against  units  from  all  over  the 
country. 

I  would  like  to  commend  all  who  are 
making  our  drum  corps  and  other  sim- 
ilar groups  possible  and  for  the  contri- 
bution they  are  making  to  American  life. 
Our  Nations  drum  corps  offer  a  twofold 
service.  They  offer  enjoyment  to  those 
of  us  privileged  to  see  and  hear  them, 
and  they  offer  opportunity  and  erulch- 
ment  to  those  who  make  up  their  ranks. 
During  this  National  Drum  Corps  Week 
let  us  express  our  appreciation  to  these 
deserving  groups  and  wish  for  them  in- 
creased support  an*  success  in  their 
community  work. 


UNICEF  Day  October  31 

EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coKNBcncDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  tq  designate  October 
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31  of  each  year  as  "National  UNICEP 
Day." 

It  Ifi  particularly  desirable  in  these 
troublesooie  tlmefl  that  our  young  people 
should  have  an  awareness  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  other  countries  who  do  not 
have  the  same  opportunities  for  a  more 
abundant  life.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
world's  children  not  only  suffer  depriva- 
tion but  far  too  often  hover  at  the;brlnk 
of  mere  existence.  October  31  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  time  when  the  children 
of  our  country  visit  their  neighbors  and 
friends  to  seek  treats  for  themselves.  In 
recent  y^n  it  Is  becoming  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  them  to  seek  assistance  for 
others,  and  this  effort  deserves  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  designation  of  National  UNICEF 
Day  will  in  no  way  detract  or  prevent  the 
traditional  youthful  pleasures  associated 
with  HlOloween.  Hopefully,  what  will  be 
accomplished  Is  the  fostering  In  our 
youth  of  the  realization  that  there  are 
other  children  in  the  world  far  less  for- 
tunate than  they,  and  for  whose  better- 
ment they  may  make  a  very  real  con- 
tribution. Thus  the  3iOuthful  desires  and 
energies  for  hiding  at  good  time  will  be 
met,  and  at  the  same  Ume  channeled  into 
activities  which  will  not  only  assist 
UNICEF,  but  will  also  develop  those 
character  traits  for  which  the  American 
people  have  long  been  admired. 

BCr.  Speaker  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
October  31  is  fast  approaching,  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the 
measure. 


Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  Gimmends 
Conscrration  Boojt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WI8COHSIN 

IN  THB  HOtrSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  Axigust  25. 1966 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
ocdleagues  Donald  E.  Carr's  book,  "Death 
of  the  Sweet  Waters."  and  a  review  of  it 
written  by  Senator  Oatlord  Nklson 
which  appeared  In  the  June  1966  issue 
of  the  Progressive.  Senator  Nxlson,  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  champions  in  the 
fight  to  preserve  our  precious  natural 
resources,  strongly  recommends  Carr's 
book,  particularly  to  those  skeptics  who 
are  as  yet  unaware  of  the  seriousness  of 
our  Nation's  water  pollution  crisis. 

Senator  Nelson's  review  follows: 
Thx  Watzs  Cbuxb 
(Dkath  or  TRs  SwKKT  WATKsa,  by  Donald  E. 
Out.    W.  W.  Norton.    257  pp.  •6.96.) 

(Rstlewed  by  Senator  OATT.oao  Nxlson) 

If  anyone  still  doubta  the  crtea  of  alarm 
■ounded  by  oonaerratlonlstB  and  otbers 
about  our  mounting  pollution  crlsU,  thla 
fact-niled  report  by  a  reaearcb  chemiat 
should  oonrinoe  him. 

America  is  losing  the  battle  against  water 
poUutlon,  Donald  Carr  tells  us.  and  the  re- 
sult eould  be  whotasale  destruetlon  of  recrea- 
tional reaourcca.  the  sUtlng  tn  of  the  Oraat 


Lakes,  extinction  of  otir  fl«h  and  wildlife, 
widespread  disease,  and  human  deaths. 

Perhaps  the  dlstlnfuUhlng  feature  of 
Death  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  one  of  several 
recent  studies  of  our  pollution  problems,  Is 
Its  broad  historical  viewpoint.  Carr  sees 
water  as  perhaps  o\ir  Siost  vital  single  re- 
source, and  he  chronicles  through  the  a^s 
man's  difficulties  In  using  it  properly — dif- 
ficulties which  have  led  to  typhoid,  cholera. 
hepatitis,  dysentery,  aitd  ugliness.  He  sees 
pollution  as  an  extremtly  complex  political, 
social,  and  economic  problem.  The  solution 
lies  not  merely  In  plplt>g  In  more  water  to 
dilute  our  torrents  of  Waste  but  In  a  com- 
pletely new  attitude  toward  water  resources 
by  government,  prlvatt  industry,  and  the 
public. 

The  pollution  of  our  Waters  Is  an  Inevitable 
by-product  of  our  present  highly-advanced 
civilization.  Carr,  who  gets  mighty  Indig- 
nant at  times,  Is  trylnj  to  pound  Into  our 
heads  that  we  must  chasge  our  way  of  living. 
If  we  do  any  further  "civilizing"  without 
considering  expert  advice,  we  may  destroy 
our  entire  civilization. 

For  instance.  In  the  early  ISOO's  In  Eng- 
land, flush  toilets  began  to  come  Into  general 
use.  The  next  advance  was  to  connect  them 
to  cesspools  outside  the  house.  This  worked 
well  for  a  time  but  whee  the  cesspools  filled. 
the  disagreeable  odors  which  had  plagued 
even  the  finest  of  homes  began  to  return. 
It  was  then  that  the  fateful  decision  was 
made  to  connect  these  private  cesspools  to 
the  public  sewer  system- — which  had  been 
designed  to  carry  off  storni  water,  not  human 
wastes. 

Carr  points  out:  "Thll  was  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  perhaps  dlssstrous  decisions  ever 
made  In  our  clviiizatloC^  If  separate  drain 
systems  for  domestic  seKvage  and  rain  water 
had  been  Instituted  at  this  time,  the  great 
American  cities  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued such  a  design  pnu:tlce,  and  we  would 
not  now  be  faced  wltti  an  astronomically 
expensive  and  almost  impossible  problem  of 
urban  redevelopment." 

Because  of  this  catastrophic  mistake  some 
150  years  ago  In  England,  most  of  our  cities 
today  must  discharge  raw  sewage  Into  nearby 
lakes  and  streams  every  time  It  rains,  and 
sewers  fill  with  so  much  storm  water  that 
the  sewage  treatment  plant  cannot  handle 
It. 

Similarly,  the  declsiotia  we  have  made  on 
developing  our  land  have  doomed  our  waters. 
One  of  the  worst  destt-oyers  of  lakes  and 
rivers  is  sUt.  The  Mlssteslppi  River  is  Inun- 
dated by  500  million  tons  a  year.  Carr  de- 
scribee how  silt  turns  sparkling  blue  waters 
to  a  muddy  brown,  shute  out  sunlight,  takes 
away  oxygen,  turns  a  sand  or  gravel  bottom 
to  thick  muck,  and  before  long  "assassinates 
a  river." 

Most  aspects  of  our  civilization  today  con- 
tribute to  this  Biltatlon  problem.  It  is 
caused  by  farming,  lumbering,  strip  mining, 
highway  building,  and,  pierhaps  most  of  all, 
by  real  estate  subdlvidlag.  Carr  blames  real 
estate  developments  upstream  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  the  3.J  million  tons  of  silt 
washed  into  the  Potomac  each  year — "enough 
to  fill  six  million  bathi^s  full  to  the  brim." 
In  making  this  sweepltig  indictment.  Carr 
does  not  Ignore  the  more  obvious  and  im- 
mediate causes  of  our  pollution  crisis :  "Non- 
existent or  Inadequat*  sewage  treatment 
plants;  a  torrent  of  industrial  wastes,  some 
of  which  are  deadly  poisons  which  slip 
through  treatment  plants:  septic  tanks: 
peetlcldea;  detergents:  ships  which  discharge 
oU,  refuse,  and  sewage." 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  considering  his 
background  as  a  reeearoh  director  for  petro- 
leum companies  and  a  consultant  on  rocket 
fuels  and  other  sclentiflc  and  technical  mat- 
ters, Carr  takes  his  position  in  the  great 
water  debate  alongside  the  conservationists 


and  the  wildlife  lovers,  not  with  the  engi- 
neers. 

He  is  highly  critical  of  the  U.8.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  contemptuous  of  the  gran- 
diose scheme  to  divert  water  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  Rio  Grande  through  a  $100  billion 
engineering  project,  and  utterly  impatient 
with  Industries  which  offer  solid  economic 
alibis  for  their  pollution.  "Bald-headed  and 
bleary-eyed  sophistry."  Carr  calls  the  in- 
dustries' arguments.  "Our  industries  have 
had  their  way  so  long  with  most  of  the  states 
and  with  local  authorities  that  they  are  not 
about  to  give  up  their  profitable  superstition 
about  rivers  and  lakes  with  rubbery  assimi- 
lating capabilities." 

Carr  thinks  we  should  stop  fooling  around 
with  water — damming  it,  diverting  It,  wast- 
ing It,  trying  to  hide  it  once  it  Is  polluted. 
Instead,  he  thinks  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  we 
simply  ought  to  purify  it.  He  has  high  hopes 
for  processes  which  wlU  make  fresh  water 
from  the  salty  oceans,  e8i>eclally  when  com- 
bined with  nuclear  power  plants  or  even  with 
sewage  treatment  plants.  He  thinks  we  are 
falling  to  pursue  this  priority  with  proper 
zeal  because  we  have  a  false  notion  of  how 
much  fresh  water  is  worth. 

"The  Irrigation  farmer  cltdms  he  will  be 
ruined  If  water  costs  him  more  than  one 
cent  per  1.000  gallons."  Carr  writes.  "He 
usually  gets  it  at  that  price,  but  It  is  a  gift 
from  the  taxpayers,  pure  and  simple.  .  .  . 
We  need  to  construct  a  new  philosophy  of 
costs.  Three  i>ercent  per  year  of  the  »100 
billion  scheme  {to  tap  Yukon  water)  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  curing  the  pollution 
problem  in  this  country  by  installing  proper 
sewage  In  industrial  waste  treating  facilities. 

"...  Our  only  big  problem  In  water  is  the 
pollution  problem.  The  problem  of  water 
shortages  Is  a  problem  of  treating  dirty  water, 
whether  the  dirt  Is  In  the  form  of  municipal 
sewage,  Industrial  waste,  salt,  or  silt." 

The  nation  at  long  last  is  genuinely  aroused 
about  water  pollution.  With  the  help  of 
broadly-vlsloned  technical  experts  such  as 
Carr.  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  public,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives cannot  agree  on  a  program  which  will 
save  the  fresh  water  supply  that  Is  absolutely 
vital  to  our  civilization. 


August  25,  1966 
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or 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing, yet  little  noted,  example  of 
what  our  war  on  poverty  is  doing  has 
come  to  my  attention.  The  Upward 
Bound  project  of  UCLA  has  been  op)ening 
and  broadening  horizons  for  high  school 
youth  and  giving  them  a  taste  of  college 
life.  Thereby,  talented,  potentially  vital 
members  of  their  communities  are  being 
recruited  to  all  the  various  arenas  of 
higher  learning.  The  program's  success 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  thoughtful, 
dedicated,  Intelligent  efforts  of  groups 
such  as  the  UCLA  Academic  Senate 
Special  Committee  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  for  Secondary  School 
Students,  headed  by  Prof.  Bertram  H. 
Raven,  and  individuals  such  as  Mrs. 
Vivian  Gordon,  assistant  director  of  the 
project  at  UCLA. 


Unfortunately,  however,  good  news  is 
no  news.  The  scattered  incidents  of 
fights  and  mismanagement  are  constant- 
ly dredged  up  for  effect  while  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poverty  war's  work — 
outstanding  and  inspiring  as  ,it  is — goes 
unheralded.  Projects  such  as  this  one 
at  UCLA  typify  and  keynote  the  work 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
In  Its  fight  against  the  roots  of  poverty — 
long  and  short  term. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  creative  nonviolence.  It  seeks 
to  use  the  Molotov  cocktails  of  Federal 
funds  mixed  with  local  imagination  and 
manpower  to  help  the  poor  blast  their 
way  into  the  world  of  deceit  living,  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  160  millloh  of  us.  Yet 
even  this  attempt  to  remedy  the  WTongs 
of  hundreds  of  years  has  become  a  politi- 
cal punching  bag,  receiving  roundhouse 
rights  from  those  who  disbelieve  in  help- 
ing others  help  themselves  and  jabs  of 
innuendo  from  those  who  masquerade  as 
friends  of  the  deprived. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hullabaloo,  there 
are  some  oases  of  peace.  Indeed.  If 
there  is  any  one  program  that  has  been 
developed  during  the  course  of  this  20- 
month-old  campaign  to  eradicate  misery 
which  has  been  praised  by  all  and  faulted 
by  none,  it  is  the  Project  Upward  Bound. 
The  program  is  as  effective  as  its  name 
implies.  It  seeks  through  a  combina- 
tion of  intensive  education  in  the  sum- 
mer and  year-round  followthrough  ses- 
sions to  prepare  and  encourage  high 
school  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  pursue  college  careers. 

The  statistics  of  its  success  are  dis- 
arming. Last  summer,  some  2,061  stu- 
dents had  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  first  experimental  courses.  Where 
are  they  now?  Enrolled  in  college  are 
1,516:  160  are  in  academic  high  schools; 
100  are  at  private  preparatory  schools: 
and  217  have  been  attending  classes  at 
night  and  over  weekends  while  working 
to  finance  regular  high  school  courses. 

This  summer,  the  number  of  partici- 
pants has  multiplied  tenfold:  20.418  stu- 
dents in  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades 
are  currently  enrolled  for  8  weeks  at  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  this 
countrj'.  They  are  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  academic  base  for  col- 
lege attendance.  The  Federal  cost  of 
these  Upward  Bound  projects  at  224  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  is  $27,- 
874,577,  with  another  $3  mlUion-plus 
conilng  from  the  communities  and  col- 
leges in  which  the  programs  are  being 
conducted.  It  took  us  nearly  8  years  to 
increase  National  Defense  Education  Act 
training  institutes  for  teachers  up  to  this 
level.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  managed  to  approach  this  mark 
within  12  months. 

Hordes  of  statistics  often  serve  only  to 
disguise  the  human  dimension  of  these 
programs.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  un- 
derstand what  Project  Upward  Bound 
^  ^~^°^'  ^s  ^  ^°°^  *t  one  particular 
ttanipTe.  One  of  the  programs  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar  is  being  held 
now  on  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  campus  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  UCLA  Academic  Senate  Spe- 


cial Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  for  Secondary  School  Stu- 
dents. 

The  10th,  11th.  and  12th  graders  who 
are  attending  this  program — and  there 
are  73  of  them — come  primarily  from  a 
high  school  in  the  Watts  area  as  well  as 
another  high  school  in  an  equally  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  of  East  Los 
Angeles.  They  are  closely  supervised 
and  aided  by  a  staff  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 30  memt)ers  of  the  perma- 
nent UCLA  faculty  assisted  by  various 
junior  counselors.  tutor-counselors, 
teacher-tutors,  and  administrative  per- 
sormel. 

A  sample  daily  schedule  suggests  what 
a  new  life  is  like  for  these  young  men  and 
women  who  are  able  to  avoid  a  long,  hot 
summer  while  residing  in  a  campus  dor- 
mitory with  Peace  Corps  trainees.  From 
7:15  to  8  in  the  morning,  they  eat  break- 
fast. At  8  o'clock,  there  is  a  chalk  talk 
that  lasts  until  8:30,  at  which  time  they 
head  for  3  hours  of  classes.  From  11 :30 
to  1  in  the  afternoon  is  set  aside  for  lunch 
and  recreation,  followed  by  3  hours  de- 
voted to  research  projects,  tutorials,  or 
Interest  group  activities.  From  4  to 
5:45,  there  is  a  free  period  with  dinner 
beginning  at  5:45.  Study  period  or 
tutorials  consume  2  hours  from  7  until 
9  p.m.,  with  dormitory  activities  taking 
the  students  up  to  lights  out  at  1 1 . 

The  variety  of  possible  courses  they  are 
offered  is  the  best  indication  of  this  pro- 
gram's efforts  to  build  up  their  self-re- 
spect by  treating  them  8is  intellectual 
adults.  InsteEul  of  remedial  drivel  de- 
signed to  deaden  interest  and  evoke 
apathy,  they  can  take,  if  they  wish,  a 
course  in  computer  programing  in  which 
they  will  be  taught  to  write  programs 
and  operate  computers:  a  course  in 
psychology  delving  into  the  personality 
and  crucial  problems  that  affect  society 
and  the  Individual;  a  course  in  theater 
arts:  a  course  in  molecular  biology  in- 
volving the  discovery  method,  not  mem- 
orization; and,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  a  course  on  anthropology  and  the 
culture  of  the  American  Negro,  which  ex- 
plores West  African  civilizations  and 
their  impact  upon  contemporary  Negro 
culture,  the  slave  trade,  the  plantation 
system,  the  development  of  racial  preju- 
dice in  America,  the  history  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  all  meaningful 
aspects  of  American  Negro  culture,  in- 
cluding religion  and  the  arts. 

The  teaching  of  these  courses  stresses 
questioning,  reasoning,  and  evaluation. 
There  is  close  rapport  between  faculty 
and  students.  All  students  enroll  in  two 
elective  courses,  a  discussion  group,  col- 
lege guidance,  and  physical  education. 
In  the  afternoon,  they  pursue  individual 
research  projects  to  increase  their  aware- 
ness of  careers  that  are  open  to  them,  to 
increase  their  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities,  and  to  develop  their  knowledge. 
They  also  have  the  option  to  take  two 
more  eledti\'es.  A  full  nonformal  pro- 
gram of  educational  and  cultural  trips 
and  athletics  rounds  out  their  exciting 
days. 

The  quality  of  this  program  is  a  tribute 
both  to  the  hard-working,  imaginative, 


and  sympathetic  UCLA  staff  which  is  di- 
recting it  and  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  which  brought  it  into  being. 


We  Most  Fight  Pollotion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSSCHt7SXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  glad  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  our  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  accompanied  by  our  able,  distin- 
guished friend.  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  recently  con- 
ducted an  inspection  trip  during  which 
he  and  his  party  visited  certain  sites 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Hampshire  where  pollution  projects 
are  pending. 

I  understand  that  the  conferences 
that  were  held  with  varioujs  officials  in- 
cident to  the  trip  were  very  well  attend- 
ed and  very  fruitful  in  terms  of 
exchange  of  ideas,  understanding  of 
procedures,  and  the  respective  roles  to 
be  played  in  combating  pollution  by  the 
local  communities,  the  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent. 

It  was  significant  that  in  his  remarks 
during  the  trip  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary quoted  with  teiling  effect  from  the 
great  New  England  philosopher  and 
poet,  Henr>'  David  Thoreau,  describing 
his  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack Rivers."  It  is  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence that  pollution  occupied  so  much 
of  Thoreau 's  observations  in  this  fine, 
well-written  verse  of  long  ago.  This  in- 
dicates, I  think,  that  stream  pollution 
has  always  been  with  us  in  some  degree 
and  that  it  was  quite  serious  in  our  riv- 
ers and  streams  during  earlier  years  of 
the  Nation  and  presented  then,  as  it  does 
today,  a  very  challenging,  difficult  prob- 
lem. It  certainly  can  be  said  that  it  is 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems  today 
and  commands  our  urgent  attention. 

However,  much  water  has  gone  over 
the  dam  since  the  time  of  the  great 
Thoreau,  and  our  pollution  problems  have 
vastly  increased  until  they  now  con- 
stitute, not  only  a  »erious  threat  to  the 
health  of  our  community  and  people,  but 
are  to  some  areas  juBt  moving  streams  of 
unspeakably  filthy  pollution  and  stench 
stemming  from  raw  sewage,  industrial 
wastes,  and  other  obnoxious  pollutants 
t)eing  discharged  into  our  streams  in 
larger  quantities  ever>'  year. 

It  might  well  t>e  said  that  pollution  is 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  character- 
istics of  modem  America,  and,  candidly, 
it  is  not  physical  polution  alone.  There 
are  other  pollutions  that  beset  and  con- 
front us  with  unprecedented  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems  never  be- 
fore faced  by  this  Nation. 

However,  in  these  brief  remarks,  I  will 
corxfine  myself  to  the  subject  of  our  nec- 
essary war  on  water  and  stream  pollu- 
tion because  we  must  turn  our  hearts 
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and  minds  to  tbia  battle  If  we  are  to  lay 
claim  to  being  a  truly  civilized  nation 
earnestly  and  deeply  concerned  with  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Secretary's  vlalt  served  to  marie 
one  Important  thing,  and  that  Is,  that  In 
our  battle  against  pollution  we  are  now 
dettnltely  ccanmltted  to  a  partnership 
between  local  communities,  the  States, 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  accom- 
plish together  what  up  to  this  time  local 
and  State  units  have  not  been  able  to 
acc<»npllsh  alone. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  that 
there  will  be  any  speedy,  magical  solu- 
tion to  pollution  problems.  In  fact,  we 
are  Just  on  the  very  threshold  of  attack- 
ing them  in  a  coordinated,  effective  man- 
ner. This  task  will  require  the  utmost 
effort  and  the  determined,  vigorous  co- 
operati6n  of  all  the  partners  and  of  all 
the  Tpeople  concerned. 

We  are  now  in  the  primary  stage  and 
must  not  overlook  the  Important  fact  that 
the  local  communities  and  the  States  un- 
der our  system  have  primary  responsi- 
bility for  conditions  in  our  streams,  and 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  assimi- 
Ing  the  recently  acquired  responsibility 
under  the  law  to  assist  in  combating  and 
eliminating  these  frightful  conditions. 

It  well  may  be  that  regional  or  area 
official  bodies  and  entities  may  have  to 
be  formed  to  attack  these  problems  ef- 
fectively In  their  entirety,  and  this  will 
entail  a  great  deal  of  planning,  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  engineering 
and  specifications  In  order  to  shape  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  measures  that 
will  be  necessary  to  do  a  complete,  effi- 
cient Job  of  cleansing  and  purifying  our 
streams  from  the  Insidious,  Intolerable 
pollution  from  which  the  public  Is  now 
suffering  and  to  which  It  Is  so  grievously 
exposed  in  so  many  different  ways  and 
so  many  places  and  localities. 

To  banish  the  disagreeable  features  of 
polluted  waters  and  polluted  streams  and 
to  find  adequate  ways  and  means  of  de- 
Tdoping  new  sources  of  pure  water  and 
ridding  our  streams  of  pollution  of  all 
kinds,  must  be  Imperative  goals  for 
all  of  us.  and  we  must  move  vl«»rously 
forward  until  we  have  finished  the  Job 
no  matter  how  complex,  difficult,  or  long 
sustained  the  effort  may  be. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  con- 
tinue what  I  began  long  ago  to  try  to 
assure- the  maximum  Federal  Interest 
and  contribution  to  total,  effective  anti- 
pollution measures,  as  well  as  measures 
designed  to  effect  the  pn^Jer  supplemen- 
tation, utilization,  and  use  of  our  water 
supplies,  and  control  of  rampant  waters 
and  an  all-out  approach  toward  purl- 
flcation,  not  only  of  our  water  supplies 
and  oar  waters,  but  of  their  surroundings 
and  environments  of  scenic  beauty  and 
recreational  value  that  are  indigenous  to 
the  lovely  hills,  valleys,  dales,  rivers,  and 
waters  of  our  great  State  and  country. 
Every  citizen,  every  community,  every 
aipproprlate,  necessary  branch  and 
agency  of  the  Government  at  every  level 
and  v>proprlate.  official  experts  and  con- 
sultants, public  and  private  must  cer- 
tainly be  Joined  with  a  relnvlgorsted 
sense    of   urgency    and    dedleatlcm   to 
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achieve  the  ends  we  Uave  In  mind  of  pro- 
moting cleanliness  and  public  betterment 
in  many  areas  so  vital  to  our  people  and 
to  our  community  and  national  life. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  great  at- 
tention that  our  looal  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  giving  to  these  problems 
and  am  confident  that  with  continued 
cooperation,  wholehearted  efforts  and 
the  dedicated  spirit  prevailing,  all  of  us 
who  are  committed  to  these  goals  will,  in 
time,  by  working  together,  find  adequate 
Instnunentalltles  to  rid  our  countrysides 
of  ugly  pollution  and  restore  beauty  and 
wholesomeness. 

I  am  Irrevocably  pledged  to  these  goals, 
and  I  know  that  the  people  of  our  great 
Third  District,  our  historic  Conunon- 
wealth.  New  England,  and  the  Nation 
will  join  us  in  the  eff*rts  we  are  making, 
and  will  with  firm  resolution  continue  to 
make,  to  fight  and  banish  pollution. 

The  conservation  of  our  great  natural 
resources  Is  one  of  the  most  essential 
commitments  of  our  national  life,  of  ut- 
most Importance  to  every  community 
and  State  in  this  great  country,  and  we 
m.ust  not  falter  In  executing  this  solemn 
trust. 


Redwood  Naional  Park 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  r.  SAYLOR 

or    PKNNStl-VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Auffust  25.  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  present  negotiations  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Miller  Red- 
wood Co.  I  also  wish  to  point  out  to  all 
concerned  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
reach  an  agreement  for  the  preservation 
of  the  beautiful  cathedralllke  redwood 
trees  in  a  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlsb  to  commend  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Thohas  H.  Kuchel.  and  the  Honorable 
Don  H.  Clausen  for  their  efforts  to  reach 
some  commor^  groimd  with  the  timber 
interests  in  preserving  this  segment  of 
our  natural  heritage.  I  regret  that  the 
timber  Interests  have  approached  this 
proposition  in  such  as  unyielding  man- 
ner. I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  recon- 
cile the  uncompromising  position  of  the 
timber  industry  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park.  In  doing  so, 
I  Insert  In  the  Record  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  Miller  Redwood  Co.  I  recom- 
mend a  reading  of  this  correspondence : 

INTWOK  RiXXASXS  CoaaKSPONDCNCE  ON 

RxowooDs  PsSbksvation 
The  Department  of  tHe  Interior  Satiirday 
released  copies  of  an  excban^  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  MUle»  Redwood  Co.  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
concerning  the  Departments  effort  to  nego^ 
tlate  an  agreement  for  preserratlon  of  the 


proposed   Redwood   National   Park   In  Caii 
fomla.  ^* 

Tbe  correspondence  Is  attached. 

MH-uni  RxowooD  Co., 
Crescent  City.  CaUf.,  Augxut  18, 1966 
Hon.  Stew  MIT  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Wash.ington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Sxcxxtaxt:  It  was  very  nice  of 
you  to  take  time  yesterday  afternoon  out  of 
your  biisy  schedule,  to  meet  with  myself 
,  Mr.  Darrell  Schroeder  and  our  counsel,  con- 
cerning the  proposed  Redwood  National' Park 
As  we  advised  Senator  Kuchxl,  we  have  a 
perfectly  open  mind  and  were  willing  to 
listen  to  any  suggestions  that  you  may  have. 
As  I  understand  what  you  have  propceed! 
It  la  somewhat  along  the  following  lines; 

Firstly,  you  feel  that  you  can  obtain  from 
private  foundations,  some  funds  which 
would  be  used  to  make  up  the  economic 
losses  to  the  company  If  we  were  able  to  move 
our  present  cutting  arrangements. 

Secondly,  additional  funds  would  be  avail- 
able as  option  money  on  the  property  if  we 
were  able  to  agree  on  what  the  proper  price 
for  the  property  Is. 

Thirdly,  we  would  negotiate  as  to  what  the 
true  price  of  the  land  woiUd  be. 

Fourthly.  It  was  Indicated  that  If  th^ 
were  deficiencies  dollarwlse  In  what  you  are 
able  to  offer,  you  felt  you  could  arrange  cer- 
tain tax  benefits  that  would  make  up  such 
deficiencies. 

Fifthly,  It  was  Indicated  to  us  that  your 
arrangement  would  be  effective  at  least  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  since 
you  Indicated  that  you  were  confident  that 
a  bill  would  be  passed  during  the  next  ses- 
sion, and  tbat  If  It  did  not  pass  the  deal 
would  be  over  with,  but  we  wotUd.  neverthe- 
less, keep  the  funds  made  available  because 
of  the  economic  loss  of  the  movements,  as 
well  as  any  option  money  paid. 

As  we  understand  It,  based  upon  the  con- 
versations, all  of  these  negotiations  would 
be  contingent  upon  the  company  picking  up 
and  moving  Its  cutting  operations.  Yet.  you 
are  aware  that  we  had,  only  within  the  hour, 
testified  that  any  moving  of  the  cutting  op- 
erations as  described  by  yourself,  would  force 
the  company  to  close  down.  This  Is  appar- 
ently a  condition  precedent  to  such  negotia- 
tions and  as  long  as  It  remains  as  a  condi- 
tion. In  all  good  faith  we  must  advise  you 
that  we  see  no  point  In  taking  up  your  time 
and  our  time  with  such  discussions. 

As  we  stated  In  our  letter  to  Senator 
Kuchel  of  August  17,  and  repeated  In  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  same  date, 
we  do  feel  a  moral  obligation  in  this  issue 
and  It  Is  a  moral  obligation  to  all  the  people 
In  Del  Norte  County  who  would  be  obvlouily 
hurt  by  the  proposal.  When  we  first  started 
operations,  we  told  the  people  we  were  there 
to  stay.  We  are  creating  In  the  area  a  viable 
economy  for  the  first  time  in  three  genera- 
tions. We  are  there  to  stay.  We  repeat  this 
position  and  hope  that  it  will  be  finally  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  same  meeting,  we  did  suggest  to 
you  the  poeslblllty  of  viewing  the  matter 
from  another  aspect — namely,  the  redesign- 
ing of  a  park  which  would  not  put  any  com- 
pany out  of  business  and  would  not  result 
In  economic  disaster.  In  fact,  perhaps  an 
alternative  could  be  designed  that  would  cost 
the  Government  considerably  less.  This  w«i 
apparently  met  with  general  rejection. 
However,  we  must  state  In  fairness  that  you 
did  Indicate  you  would  be  perhaps  willing 
to  dlsciiss  the  "boundaries"  within  the  pres- 
ent park  proposal,  but  this  seems  to  be  the 
limitation  of  any  redeslgnatlon. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  hearings.  Sen- 
ator Clinton  Anderson  made  It  quite  clear 
that  he  felt  the  price  tag  on  the  bill  for  tb» 
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proposed  park  was  not  realistic,  and  It  was 
apparent  he  felt  for  the  Committee  to  prop- 
erly judge  the  merits  of  the  legislation  that 
(  realistic  price  should  be  included  In  the 
tmi.  In  this  we  concur,  because  we  are  oer- 
Uln  tbat  when  the  Committee  is  appraised 
of  the  true  costs  Involved,  that  they  will 
btow  that  greater  value  can  be  obtained  for 
less  elsewhere. 

Consequently,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
with  you  the  true  price  that  should  be  af- 
fixed to  this  bill,  but  such  discussion  should 
no  way  be  construed  as  any  diminution  of 
Uie  position  that  we  have  heretofore  stated, 
namely  that  we  stand  opposed  to  the  bill  and 
we  shall  continue  to  oppose  it  with  all  the 
vigor  that  we  can  muster. 

We  respectfully  await  your  advice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Habolo  Miller. 


The  Sbcretart   of  the   Interior, 

Washington,  August  19,  1966. 
Mr.  Habolo  Miller, 
Miller  Redwood  Co., 
Crescent  City.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  18,  1966.  You 
refused  to  conduct  a  good-faith  negotiation 
to  devise  a  solution  that  would  simultane- 
ously protect  the  economic  position  of  your 
company,  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Park,  and  grive  the  Congress 
time  to  deliberate.     This  la  Incredible. 

The  Senate  Committee  hearings  held  In 
Crescent  City  last  month  and  in  Washington 
this  week  make  It  clear  there  Is  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  In  Congress  and  the  country 
lor  a  Redwoods  National  Park.  It  is  also 
plain  from  the  statement  which  I  made  pub- 
licly at  the  hearing  last  Wednesday — and 
the  assurances  which  I  gave  you  later  at 
my  office — that  we  can  obtain  Foundation 
■  commitments  which  will  enable  us  to  pay 
your  company  losses  it  might  sustain  by 
moving  your  cutting  operation  outside  the 
Park  area. 

Your  unwillingness  to  even  seriously  dls- 
I  cuss  such  a  generous  solution  can  only  mean 
that  you  and  your  associates  have  elected 
to  pursue  an  outrageous  publlc-be-damned, 
conservatlon-be-damned  approach  to  this 
whole  issue. 

Your  reply  makes  it  crystal  dear  that  you 
and  your  company  are  determined  to  defeat 
by  any  means  available  the  National  Park 
plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  February.  I  can  only  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  location  of  your 
logging  operations  along  the  State  Park 
boundary  and  in  other  key  spots  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  spite  cutting  action  designed  to  de- 
•troy  the  great  trees  whose  presen-atlon  Is 
the  main  purpose  of  a  Park  In  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed. 

I  must  also  squarely  take  issue  with  your 
assertion  that  any  moving  of  your  cutting 
operation  "would  force  the  company  to  close 
down."  All  of  my  timber  management  ex- 
perts who  are  familiar  with  your  operation 
are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  your 
company  could  move  Its  cutting  operation 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  proposed  park. 
Presently  you  are  cutting  about  250  acres 
per  year.  Even  if  your  6.000  acres  of  tlm- 
berlands  outside  of  the  Park  are  of  different 
type  and  quality  than  those  250  acres  in- 
side the  Park  which  you  are  iSmw  cutting,  you 
could  double  your  acreage  cwt,  adjust  your 
mill  operations,  extend  your  -log  haul,  and 
continue  to  operate  your  plant  for  several 
years  If  you  wished.  You^^ould  be  compen- 
Mtcd  for  any  extra  costs  Involved,  your  em- 
ployees would  be  retained,  your  profits  wo'jJd 
Dot  be  affected,  and  you  would  have  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  by  your  dis- 
continuance of  operations  in  the  splendid 
old-growth  MlU  Creek  stands  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Park.     These  ex- 


perts are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  move 
would  entaU  additional  costs  to  your  com- 
pany (roads  to  move  equipment  or  exin-a 
transportation  costs,  etc.)  but  these  are  the 
very  costs  we  have  offered  to  pay  If  you  will 
cease  cutting  within  the  proposed  Park. 

If  this  were  done  it  Is  obvious  none  of  yotir 
employees  In  Del  Norte  County  would  lose 
Jobs — and  therefore  your  assertion  that  you 
owe  a  "moral  obligation  to  all  the  people  of 
Del  Norte  County"  is  a  weak  and  threadbare 
argument.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Del  Norte 
County  will  in  the  long  run  benefit  greatly 
from  establishment  of  the  National  Park.  IX 
your  economic  situation  and  costs  are  pro- 
tected (as  we  have  propKised)  do  you  owe 
no  moral  obligation  to  the  Congress,  or  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States? 

I  urge  that  you  reconsider  your  ill-ad- 
vised decision  and  enter  Into  immediate 
negotiations  which  will  lead  to  a  settlement 
of  this  controversy  which  is  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Sincerely, 

.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Modem  Miracle  at  the  Red  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

'  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  an  achievement  by  an  American 
firm,  based  at  Eddystone.  Pa.,  not  far 
from  Philadelphia,  which  I  feel  Is  worthy 
of  recognition. 

Water  is  a  necessity  of  Ufe,  wherever 
one  may  chance  to  live.  In  many  parts 
of  this  land  and  overseas,  there  are  vast 
arid  and  semiarid  areas — water-starved 
desertland.  If  inhabitants  of  these  areas 
could  only  have  enough  fresh  water  for 
drinking  and  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial uses,  their  natural  talents  and  ener- 
gies could  be  concentrated  on  construc- 
tive, rather  than  destructive  ends. 

The  troubled  Near  East,  with  Its  vast 
North  African  desert,  is  one  such  region. 
And  it  is  of  this  region  of  which  I  speak 
with  reference  to  an  achievement  which 
Pennsylvania  engineers,  who  made  it 
possible,  term  a  "Modem  Miracle  at  the 
Red  Sea." 

Several  years  ago,  Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton  Corp.,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
awarded  by  the  Government  of  Israel  a 
contract  to  build  that  water-starved  na- 
tion's first  major  desalination  plant,  to 
transform  the  salty  water  of  the  historic 
Red  Sea  into  1  million  gallons  of  potable 
water  each  day.  Since  the  water  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  30  percent  saltier  than  normal 
ocean  water,  this  represented  a  scientific 
challenge  of  major  proportions. 

Now,  Baldwln-Lima-Hamllton  Corp..  a 
subsidiary  of  the  vast  Armour  &  Co. 
chemical,  foods,  and  industrial  products 
complex,  has  been  notified  by  the  Israel 
Government  of  the  official  acceptance  of 
the  desalination  plant  built  at  the  city 
of  Eilat  in  Israel  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  its 
notification,  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
was  informed  that  it  had  far  surpassed 
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its  contractual  guarantees  as  to  quan- 
tity and  purity  of  ttie  desalted  water  to 
be  produced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  official 
letter  of  notification  received  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Listen,  vice  president  &n<l  general 
manager  of  Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton 
Corp.,  from  Mr.  Jaoob  Pelled.  managing 
director  of  the  Israel  Electric  Corp..  Ltd., 
the  power  agency  for  that  nation,  and  a 
report  on  this  notification  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Elvenlng  Bul- 
letin of  August  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Israel  Blcctric  Corp.  Ltd.. 

Haifa.  Israel,  August  5. 1966. 
Mr.  Andrew  Liston, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Indus- 
trial Equipment  Oiviaion,  Baldioin-Hma- 
Hamilton  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.SJI. 

Dear  Mr.  Liston  :  I  have  the  honour  of 
informing  Baldwln-Llma-Hsunllton  Corpo- 
ration on  behalf  of  the  Israel  Electric  Cor- 
poration of  bringing' ttie  fiash-dlstlUatlon  de- 
salination plant  at  Etlat,  Israel  into  regular 
commercial  operation. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  advise  you  that  the 
plant  has  been  operated  for  a  two-weeks 
test  period  at  its  guaranteed  output  of  one 
million  gallons  per  day  of  distilled  water 
drawn  from  the  Red  Bea  at  the  Bay  of  EUat, 
Furthermore,  during  the  last  two  months 
the  plEUit  was  tentatively  operated  at  a  con- 
stant output  of  5  percent  higher  than  guar- 
anteed with  peaks  reaching  26  percent.  TThe 
individual  influence  of  both  systems  of  oper- 
ation on  corrosion  effects  Is  being  Investi- 
gated. 

At  all  times  of  operation  an  average  water 
product  purity  of  2  to  10  ppm  (parts  per 
million)  of  dissolved  solids  baa  been  ob- 
tained, which  Is  considerably  better  than  the 
25  ppm  specified  In  tftie  contract. 

It  18  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  water 
taken  from  the  Red  Sea  Is  by  SO'fc  saltier 
(4  6  percent  TDS^  when  compared  with  nor- 
mal ocean  water  (3.S  percent  TDS).  Acci- 
dental presence  of  saall  quantities  of  waste 
or  oil  has  not  required  additional  chemical 
treatment  other  than  the  conventional  chlor- 
Inatlon  of  the  sea  intake. 

We  feel  that  these  results  reflect  the  joint 
efforts  of  your  engineers  and  our  engineers 
who  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  problems 
encountered   during  the   runnlng-in   period. 

We  are  sure  that  the  experience  gained  In 
the  Eilat  plant  will  be  of  vulue  for  the  de- 
velopment of  future  and  bigger  plants,  both 
in  our  country  and  for  other  nations  in  need 
of  fresh,  potable  water. 
Sincerely, 

I  J  Pelled, 

Managing  Director. 

Red  Sea  Passes  AccmrANCS  Test 
(By  Karl  Abraham) 

The  first  plant  to  extract  a  million  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  a  day  from  the  briny 
Red  Sea  in  Israel  has  passed  a  two-week  ac- 
ceptance test  run,  Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton 
Corp.  officials  annouaced  here  today. 

The  Philadelphia  firm  built  the  plant  In 
its  Eddystone  facUity,  then  assembled  It  on 
the  Bay  of  Eilat.  at  the  head  of  the  R«d 
Sea. 

In  a  letter  of  acceptance,  made  public  at 
a  press  conference  at  the  Midday  Club.  Jacob 
Pelled.  munaglng  director  of  the  Israel 
Electric  Corp.,  said  tbe  plant  wa<  producing 
fresh  water  at  five  percent  above  design 
capacity,  and  reached  25  percent  above  capac- 
ity during  oertaln  peak  periods. 
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raODTCBS  POWB,  TOO 
Ttie  Red  Se«  water  la  about  80  percent 
■altler  tban  ocean  water.  In  ad<lltlon  to  the 
freah  water  output,  ttae  Ellat  plant  also 
prorldM  0,700  kUowBtU  of  tfeetrlc  power. 
It-tnuiu  oil. 

Andrew  Uaton.  vice  president  of  BLH,  eald 
Xanel  now  contemplataa  »  160  million  gal- 
lon-per-day  facility. 

Tbe  SUat  plant  U  able  to  produce  freab 
water  at  about  |1  per  tbouaand  gallona  at 
the  plaat.  Thla  water  contalna  only  two 
parta  per  million  In  Impurltlea  (PPM) ,  com- 
pared to  47.000  PPM  In  the  raw  water  of  tbe 
Red  8e*.  U.S.  Public  Health  Bxireau  rtand- 
arda  for  potable  water  are  2S0  PPM  of  Im- 
purltlea, or  lea^. 

The  Kllat  plant  Is  one  of  only  a  few  plants 
In  the  world  capable  of  providing  luch  a 
quantity  of  freah  water  from  salt  water. 

An  American  installation  at  Ouantanamo 
Bay.  Cuba,  produces  a.l  million  grallons  per 
day,  and  a  a.4-inilllon  gallon-per-day  plant 
la  under  conatructlon  In  Key  West. 

The  oU-rlch  Kingdom  of  Kuwait  leada  the 
world  In  total  capacity  with  several  plants 
providing  a  total  of  13  million  gallons  per 
day.  and  expects  soon  to  raise  this  to  20 
million  gallons. 

One-mllllon-gallon  plants  also  are  operat- 
ing at  Preeport,  Tex.,  and  Roawell,  VM., 
and  another  U  to  be  built  In  San  Diego,  Calif. 

All  these  plants  use  conventional  fuels  to 
power  the  water  plant  and  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. At  present,  only  a  small  plant  In 
McMurdo  Sound.  Antarctica,  Is  driven  by  a 
nuclear  reactor. 

NX7CLKAK   PSOJECT 

However,  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  announced 
last  week  that  a  160-mlllion-gallon  nuclear- 
electric  plant  to  also  provide  1300  megawatts 
of  electricity  la  to  be  built  near  Loe  A^eles. 

The  AEC  said  It  expects  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce freah  water  at  a  coat  of  31.9  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  at  the  plant,  and  27  cents 
per  thoiisand  gallons  at  the  customer's  tap. 


SENATE 

Friday,  Augist  26. 1966 

(LegUlaUve  day  of  Thursday,  August  25. 
1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wels 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
Jk..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Rev.  Paul  P.  Warner,  D.D.,  associate 
minister,  Poundry  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Father,  we  ask  Thy 
blessing  upon  us,  as  we  assemble  in  this 
Senate  Chamber  to  transact  the  business 
.  of  this  day.  We  are  mindful  of  our  con- 
stant need  of  Thy  guiding  presence. 
Bless  these.  Thy  servants,  as  they  address 
themselves  to  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Give  them  wisdom,  Integrity,  conviction, 
as  they  make  their  decisions. 

Bless  our  brioved  United  States  of 
America,  the  States  which  we  represent, 
and  the  constituencies  which  we  serve. 
May  our  great  country  take  its  place  of 
responsllde  leadership  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  for  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind.  And  in  all  things  may  we  seek 
to  honor  and  glorify  Thee. 


Water  rates  to  constmiers  aroimd  tbe  coun- 
try generally  average  36  to  40  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons,  but  In  iqany  areas  tbe  water 
works  are  municipally  a|>erated,  and  costs  of 
operation  are  levied  on  the  city's  taxpayers. 

Philadelphia  produced  water  at  a  cost  of 
about  seven  cents  per  tllous&nd  gallons  from 
the  Delaware  and  ScliuylklU  Rivers,  and 
with  distribution  and  o^'erhead  costs  added, 
■ells  It  to  oonsumers  at  about  16  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  (to  be  Increased  to  20  cents 
next  year). 

Tbe  Ellat  plant,  and  most  other  large- 
production  plants,  use  a  method  known  as 
flxub  evaporation.  Tbe  salt  water  Is  heated 
to  about  190  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  passes 
through  a  series  of  evapwratlon  chambers. 
each  three  degrees  cooler  than  the  previous 
one,  and  each  at  a  slightly  lower  pressure,  so 
that  the  water  flashes  Into  steam  without 
additional  heat. 

Ellat  uses  30  flash  stages,  producing  water 
at  100  degrees  In  the  last  stage.  Raw  salt 
Is  used  both  In  the  condensing  colls  and  to 
carry  heat  between  stages.  It  Is  this  con- 
servation of  heat  and  the  pressure-controlled 
evaporation  that  has  introduced  economy 
Into   desalting  water. 

ELECTRICrrT    PROfTT 

straight  distillation  plants,  of  the  kind 
used  aboard  ships,  are  much  more  costly. 
The  government's  plan  to  marry  a  desalting 
plant  to  a  nuclear  power  plant  would  provide 
even  cheaper  heat. 

However,  the  propose^  plant  near  Los  An- 
geles does  not  provide  ffcr  reduction  of  water 
production  coets  by  the  profits  earned  by  sale 
of  electricity,  according  to  a  Department  of 
Interior  spokesman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  president,  the  U.S. 
Etepartment  of  Health  considers  water 
with  up  to  250  parts  per  million  of  im- 
purities as  drinkable.  The  achievement 
of  producing  water  from  the  very  salty 
Red  Sea  with  virtually  no  impurities  at 
all,  as  stated  in  the  official  letter  of  noti- 


We  ask  it  for  Thine  own  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUow- 
ing  letter: 

IT.S.  Sknatt. 
Pbesideut  pro  tempqri, 
Washington,  DO-.  August  26,  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abient  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harrt  P.  Btrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cari.  Hatdi:n. 
Pre$ldent  pro  tempore- 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unajiimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  August  25, 
1966,  was  approved. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  not  more  than  10  minutes  on 
the  pending  bill,  for  tlie  purpose  of  call- 


flcation   from   the   Israel   Government 
speaks  for  Itself. 

Salt  water  can  now  be  transformed 
into  iJotable  water  for  drinking  and  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  purposes.  Per 
example,  here  in  the  United  States,  with 
considerable  help  from  the  Department 
of  Interior's  OCRce  of  Saline  Water  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Los 

Angeles  Metropolitan  Water  EMstrict  now 
is  ready  to  embark  on  a  project  to  pro- 
duce 150  million  gallons  of  water  each 
day  for  that  water-short  west  coast 
region. 

More  than  97  percent  of  the  world's 
water  Is  found  in  the  oceans  and  seas. 
Many  areas  in  the  world — in  fact,  entire 
nations — have  had  their  development 
held  back  for  centuries  by  lack  of  water. 

The  desalination  plant  at  Ellat,  Israel, 
is  the  forerunner  of  a  lOO-milUon-gal- 
lon-per-day  plant  which  that  water- 
starved  nation  is  contemplating  for  the 
near  future. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  has  a  long 
period  of  experience  in  desalination. 
Since  1922.  It  has  designed  and  built 
more  than  350  fresh  water  units  produc- 
ing more  than  70  million  gallons  of  water 
daily  in  30  States  at  home  and  in  16 
countries  abroad. 

Baldwin -Lima-Hamilton  has  also  been 
the  builder  of  fresh  water  plants  for  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Among  Its  more  recent  naval 
Installations  are  the  vast  desalination 
plants  on  the  biggest  U.S.  passenger 
liner,  the  SS  United  States,  and  on  the 
Navy  aircraft  carriers.  U.S.S.  Forrestal 
and  U.S.S.  Saratoga. 

Pennsylvanlans  are  proud  of  this  new 
achievement  in  Israel  by  Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton  Corp.,  and  acclaim  it  for  its 
accomplishment. 
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ing  up  unobjected-to  Items  on  the  calen- 
dar which  have  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1455.  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRMA  NEELY 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  296)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Irma  Neely  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatt 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Irma  Neely,  widow  of  Garrett  Neely,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


CREATION  OP  A  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  293)  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Organization  of 


the  Congress,  composed  of  the  six  Sena- 
tors who  are  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Arirtiinistration. 
»1th  amendments;  on  page  1,'  line  6,  after 
the  word  "exist",  to  strike  out  "with  the 
expiration  of  such  Congress)'."  and  insert 
•March  31,  1967).";  and  on  page  2,  Line 
5,  after  the  word  "deem"  to  strike  out 
"advisable."  and  insert  "advisable:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  report  shall  be  made  until 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  shall  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  special 
committee  and  present  their  views.";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  to  be 
composed  of  the  six  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  the  Organi- 
fation  of  the  Congress  is  hereby  established, 
with  authority  to  sit  and  act  diwlng  the  ses- 
sions, recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  (and  such  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist.  March  31.  1967),  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  considering  a  bill, 
when  Introduced,  and  germane  amendmente 
relating  thereto,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  Report 
No.  1414.  July  28,  1966.  Such  bill,  when  In- 
troduced, and  amendments  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee  for  its  consideration  and 
such  conunittee  Is  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  with  respect  to  any  such 
matter  referred  to  It.  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  advisable: 
Provided.  That  no  rei>ort  shall  be  made  luitll 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
shall  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  special  committee  and 
present  their  views.  Nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  com- 
mittee to  report  any  bUl  or  amendment  con- 
taining any  provision  which  has  the  effect  of 
changing  the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  or  precedents  of  either  House,  or 
which  has  the  effect  of  changing  In  any  man- 
ner the  consideration  of  any  matter  on  the 
aoor  of  either  House,  unless  such  provision  Is 
to  carry  out  a  recommendation  contained  in 
such  report  of  July  28,  1966.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1490) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  which  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  293)  establishing  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congresa,  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommends 
that  the  resolution  as  amended  be  agreed  to. 

Senate  Resolution  293  as  referred  provided 
tl»at  during  the  remainder  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  six  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
we  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congrees  would  be  con- 
•tttuted  as  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Oongreaa  with  legislative 
authority   to   receive,    consider,    and   report 
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a  bill  designed  to  Implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  that  Joint  committee.  This  proce- 
dure would  parallel  that  used  by  the  Senate 
durtng  the  79th  Congress  which  resulted  In 
the  enactment  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  Senate  Resolution  293  to 
provide  (1)  that  the  life  of  the  sp>eclal  com- 
mittee be  extended  te  March  31,  1987,  and 
(2)  that  the  special  committee  shall  not  re- 
port to  the  Senate  until  the  chairman  and 
raiiltlng  minority  member  of  each  standing 
committee  has  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  api>ear  before  the  special  committee  and 
present  their  views.  The  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  assure  that  any  standing 
committee  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  may  have  an  opportvmity  to  express 
his  views.  Including  any  reservations,  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  before  the 
special  committee  reports  those  recommen- 
dations to.  the  Senate  In  the  form  of  legis- 
lation. 

In  providing  for  appearances  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
of  the  Senate  standing  committees  before 
the  special  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  hearings  could  be  started  within  1 
week  and  concluded  within  2  weeks  after 
the  establishment  of  the  special  committee. 
It  Is  the  Rules  Committee^  thoiigbt  that 
the  special  committee  could  thtia  make  Its 
report  to  the  Senate  without  undue  delay 
and  that  the  leadership  would  be  able  to 
schedule  floor  action  on  the  proposals  before 
adjournment. 

Specifically,  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  would  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  and  consider  a  bill, 
when  introduced,  and  germane  amend- 
ments relating  thereto,  having  for  Its  ptir- 
pose  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, Report  No.  1414,  July  28,  1966.  Such 
bill,  when  Introduced,  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto  would  be  referred  to  the  spe- 
cial committee  for  consideration.  The  spe- 
cial committee  would  further  be  authorized 
to  report  to  the  Senate  with  respect  to  any 
such  matter  referred  to  It,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  might  deem 
advisable. 

The  special  committee,  however,  would 
not  be  authorized  to  report  any  bill  or 
amendment  containing  any  provision  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  or  prec- 
edents of  either  House,  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  changing  In  any  man- 
ner the  consideration  of  any  matter  on 
the  floor  of  either  House,  unless  such  provi- 
sion would  be  to  carry  out  a  recommenda- 
tion contained  In  the  Joint  committee's 
report  of  July  28,  1966. 

Any  vacancy  occurring  li  the  member- 
ship of  the  sjjeclal  committee  would  be  fiiled 
by  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adiulnlstra- 
tlon  believes  that  a  bill  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  contained  In  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  that  It  would  be  more  orderly 
and  expeditious  to  have  the  recommenda- 
tions considered  by  a  special  committee 
rather  than  to  refer  each  recommendation  t<^ 
the  standing  committees  which  ordinarily 
wovild  have  Jurisdiction  If  the  recommenda- 
tions were  drafted  as  separate  bUls. 

It  should  definitely  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  action  of  reporting  Senate 
Resolution  293  Is  not  necessarUy  to  be  con- 
strued as  approval  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  merits  of  the  recommendations 


contained  in  the  rep<ft-t  of  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Organisation  of  the  Oongreaa, 
filed  July  28,  1966.  The  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  individually  and  coUec- 
tively.  reserve  the  right  to  study  further 
those  recommendations  and  to  exercise 
their  Independent  Judgments  on  any  pro- 
posals to  Implement  them. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  were  passed  over: 

Calendar  No.  1458  (S.  1231),  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  lands  in  Boulder  County,  Colo., 
to  W.  F.  Stover. 

Calendar  No.  1459  <S.  3178) ,  to  amend 
section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of 
June  28,  1934   (43  D.S.C.  315g). 


MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  L.  PIGPORD 

The  bill  (S.  2955)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Pigtord  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S    3956 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  bars 
of  laches,  or  lapse  of  time.  Jurisdiction  Is 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  upon  the  dalms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Plgford  and  their  three  minor  children 
for  compensation  for  damages  arising  out  of 
an  automobile  collision  that  occurred  on 
May  13.  1961. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  aay  such  claims  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claims  and  review  thereof,  and  payment  of 
any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  cases  over  which  the  court  has  Jurisdiction 
under  section  1346(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  Inference  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Statee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  1494).  explairting  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTEPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  that,  notwith- 
standing any  statute  of  limitations,  bars  of 
laches,  or  lapse  of  time.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby 
conferred  up»on  the  U.S.  District  Cotu-t  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi  to  hear. 
determme,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Plgford  and  their 
three  minor  children  for  compensation  for 
damages  arising  out  of  an  automobile  col- 
lision that  occurred  on  May  13,  1061. 

Section  2  provides  tfcat  suit  upon  any  such 
claims  may  be  instituted  at  any  time  within 
1  year  after  the  date  at  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  Proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  claims  and  re\4ew  thereof,  ar.d  pay- 
ment of  any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  cases  over  wMch  the  court  has  Jtirla- 
dlctlon  under  section  1346(b)  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code.    Nothing  In  this  act 
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shall  be  construed  as  an  Inference  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  tbe  United  States. 

BTATZMXNT 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  states  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, there  Is  no  objection  to  tbe  presenta- 
tion to  Congress  of  tbe  agency's  report. 
-  Ofllclal  records  disclose  that  Private  First 
Class  Tommy  B.  Orlsaom  departed  from  Port 
Benning,  Oa..  on  May  13,  1961.  He  was  au- 
thorized 48  days'  leave,  30  days  chargeable  as 
reenllstmSfft  leave  and  IS  days  chargeable 
as  ordinary  leave,  before  reporting  to  his 
new  assignment  Port  Hood,  Tex.  Private 
Orlssom  also  was  authorized  3  days'  travel 
time  from  Fort  Bennlng  to  Fort  Hood  by 
privately  owned  vehicle.  At  4ipproxlmately 
3  pjn.  on  May  13,  1061,  be  was  Involved  in 
an  automobile  accident  about  6  or  6  miles 
west  of  Meridian,  Miss.  Private  Orissom  was 
traveling  west  on  U.S.  Highway  80  en  route 
to  his  home  in  Dallas,  Tex.  While  attempt- 
ing to  pass  other  vehicles,  he  pulled  out  of 
bis  line  of  traffic,  and  bis  1053  Chevrolet 
collided  bead  on  with  a  1966  Oldsmobile 
which  was  traveling  east.  Tbe  occupants  of 
the  Oldsmobile  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Pig- 
ford  and  their  minor  children. 

As  a  result  of  the  accident  Mr.  Pigford 
sixstained  fractured  ribs  and  his  wife  sus- 
tained lacerations  and  a  fractured  hip.  No 
serious  injuries  were  suffered  by  the  Pigford 
children  or  Private  Orlssom.  The  Pigford 
automobile  was  a  total  loss.  On  July  10, 
1001,  the  attOTney  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigford 
sent  letters  to  Private  Grlssom,  to  bis  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  and  to 
his  former  commanding  officer  at  Port  Ben- 
nlng, Oa.  These  letters  stated  that  be  would 
take  legal  action  necessary  to  protect  bla 
clients'  interest.  On  three  separate  occa- 
sions the  attorney  wrote  Private  Grlssom 
that  he  would  institute  suit  against  the 
Federal  Government  and  him  unless  some 
positive  steps  were  taken  toward  settling 
the  claim. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  provides  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  ,for  personal  injury 
caused  by  negligence  or  wrongful  act  or 
omission  ot.Any  employee  of  the  Oovernment 
while  actl^  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or 
employment,  under  circumstances  where  the 
United  States,  if  It  were  a  private  person, 
would  be  liable.  The  act  also  prescribes  a 
2-year  limitation  in  bringing  action. 

ThvcTaimants  m  this  case  are  barred  from 
suit  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  They 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  statu- 
tory period  waa  e  years,  and  accordingly, 
believed  there  was  ample  time  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  either  with  Private  Grlssom 
personally  or  with  the  commanding  officer 
at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the 
wslyer  of  the  statute  of  limltationfl  In  thU 
case  would  Jeopardize  the  ability  of  the  Oov- 
ernment to  defend  Itself  since  the  passage  of 
time  has  been  short  and  the  records  and 
parties  readily  available. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  301(a)(7) 
OP  THE  IMMlORA'nON  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2829)  to  amend  section  301(a)  (7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  had  been  reported  from  tJie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  tunend- 
ment  on  page  2,  line  7.  after  the  word 
"Included",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"on  or  after  December  24,  1952,";  and  In 
line  10.  after  the  word  "paragraph."  to 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and  insert 
"This  proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  per- 


sons bom  on  or  after  December  24,  1952, 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had  become 
effective  in  its  present  form  on  that 
date.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre3entative3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the 
proviso  to  section  301  (a)  (7)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  235;  8 
U.8.C.  1401)  be  amendad  to  read  as  follows: 
"Provided.  That  any  i^erlods  of  honorable 
service  in  the  Armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  periods  of  employment  with  the 
United  States  Government  or  with  an  Inter- 
national organization  as  that  term  Is  defined 
in  section  1  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  (89  Stat.  669;  22  U.S.C 
288)  by  such  citizen  parent,  or  any  periods 
during  which  such  citteen  parent  Is  physi- 
cally present  abroad  as  the  dependent  un- 
married son  or  daughaer  and  a  member  of 
the  household  of  a  j>«rson  (A(  honorably 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  employed  by  the  United  States 
Oovernment  or  an  International  organiza- 
tion as  defined  In  section  1  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Imciunltles  Act,  may  be 
included  in  order  to  Satisfy  the  physical- 
presence  requirement,  of  this  paragraph. 
This  proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  persons 
bom  on  or  after  Deceijiber  24,  1952,  to  the 
scune  extent  as  If  it  hatl  become  effective  in 
its  present  form  on  that)date." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excarpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1495).  explaining  the  pui-poses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    811,1, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  La  such  manner  as  to 
treat  the  time  spent  abroad  by  a  U.S.  citizen 
in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  in 
the  employ  of  an  interaatlonal  organization 
as  defined  in  section  1  of  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  or  by  the  de- 
pendent unmarried  children  of  such  citizen 
as  constructive  physloal  presence  in  the 
United  States  for  the  piapose  of  transmitting 
V.B.  citizenship  to  childfen  bom  abroad.  The 
amendment  is  clarifying  in  nature. 

STATEMENT 

Section  301(a)  of  t|>e  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  sets  forth  the  categories  of 
persons  who  are  U.S.  citizens  or  nationals 
of  the  United  States  at  ilrth.  Paragraph  (7) 
of  that  section  reads  as  follows: 

•'(7)  a  p>erson  bom  oiitslde  the  geographi- 
cal limits  Of  the  United  States  and  Its  out- 
lying possessions  of  patents  one  of  whom  is 
an  alien,  and  the  otlier  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who,  priot  to  the  birth  of  such 
person,  was  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  or  its  outlying  poesesslons  for  a  period 
or  periods  totaling  not  less  than  ten  years,  at 
least  five  of  which  wer*  after  attaining  the 
age  of  fourteen  years:  Provided,  That  any 
periods  of  honorable  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  by  such  citizen 
parent  may  be  includqd  In  computing  the 
physical  presence  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph," 

The  amendment  to  section  301(a)  (7)  con- 
tained in  the  instant  HUl  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  a  letter  to  the 


Vice  President  dated  August  30,  1965,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Depahtmekt  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  30^  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hu.mphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Preshient:  There  is  trari«. 
mitted  herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  a  propKDsed  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 301(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (66  Stat.  235.  8  U.S  C.  1401 1. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  rem- 
edy an  Inequity  in  our  nationality  laws 
which  operates  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  serve  abroad  in  a  civilian  capacity 
as  officials  or  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  a  public  international  organization, 
including  the  children  of  such  officials  or 
employees. 

Under  existing  law  a  child  born  abroad  to 
a  U.S.  citizen  father  and  an  alien  mother,  or 
vice  versa,  does  not  acquire  U.S.  citizenship 
at  birth  unless  the  citizen  parent,  prior  to 
the  birth  of  the  child,  was  physically  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  or  its  outlying  pos- 
sessions for  a  period  or  periods  totaling  not 
less  than  10  years,  at  least  5  of  which  were 
after  attaining  the  age  of  14  years.  At  pres- 
ent, only  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may 
count  the  periods  of  honorable  service 
abroad  In  order  to  meet  the  physical-pres- 
ence requirement  of  section  301(a)  (7)  of  tlie 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  problem  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  overcome  is  a  continually 
recurring  one  and  is  likely  to  Intensify  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  AmerlCiin  par- 
ents who.  in  recent  years,  have  had  pro- 
tracted assignments  abroad  in  connection 
with  their  official  duties. 

It  Is  particularly  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  these  parents  who.  If  they  marry  a  foreien 
national,  are  In  many  cases  precluded  by  law 
from  transmitting  U.S.  citizenship  to  their 
foreign-born  children  because  they  lacls  the 
requisite  10  years  of  physical  presence  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  the 
children  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  spend 
most  of  their  j^DUthful  years  abroad  accom- 
panying the  parents  from  one  assignment  to 
another.  The  proposed  amendihent.  In  effect 
would  treat  the  time  spent  abroad  In  such 
cases  as  constructive  physical  presence  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting U.S.  citizenship. 

TTie  Department  believes  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  this  remedial  legislation  and 
therefore  requests  the  Congress  to  give  It 
early  and  favorable  consideration.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  thLs  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DorcLAS  MAcARTHfR  n. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


WON  LOY  JUNO 


The  bill  (H.R.  1822)  for  relief  of  Won 
Loy  Jung  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1496),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  the  bill 

The  pvirpose  of  the  biU  Is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding  provision    of    existing    law   relatiag 
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to  one  who  has  attempted  to  obtain  a  visa 
or  documentation  by  fraud,  in  behalf  of  the 
ton  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


EMANUEL  G.  TOPAKAS 

The  bill  (H.R.  3233)  for  the  relief  of 
Emanuel  G.  Topaksis  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  £ind  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1497) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE   BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  exempt 
Emanuel  G.  Topakas  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  re- 
lating to  one  who  has  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nonquota  Immigrant 
based  on  a  marriage  declared  to  be  fraud- 
ulent. 


PERMIT  THE  COMPELLINQ  OP 
TESTIMONY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CERTAIN  CRIMES  AND  GRANTING 
OF  IMMUNITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2190)  to  permit  the  compelling 
of  testimony  with  respect  to  certain 
crimes,  and  the  granting  of  immunity 
In  connection  therewith  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  section  1952  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  suljsection: 

"(d»  Whenever  In  the  judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any 
case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or 
court  of  the  United  States  involving  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to 
violate  this  section,  is  necessfiry  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  he,  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  make  application  to  the  court  that 
the  witness  shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  and  upon  order  of  tbe  court 
such  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from 
testifying  or  from  producing  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the 
teramony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  blm  or  subject  him  to 
a  penalty  or  forfeittire.  But  no  such  witness 
•hall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  accoimt  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  agaltut  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor 
&haU  testimony  so  compelled  or  evidence  so 
produced  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  (except  prosecution  described  in 
the  next  sejjtence)  against  him  In  any  court. 
No  witn^Ss  shall  be  exempt  under  this  sub- 
•ectioa^rom  prosecution  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt committed  while  giving  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as 
provided  in  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2,  Section  1503  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  placing  "(a)" 
•^fore  the  present  paragraph  and  by  adding 


the   following   new   subsection   at   tbe   end 
thereof : 

"(b)  Whenever  in  tbe  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
Witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  In  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  umted  States  involving  a  violation  of 
this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
section.  Is  necessary  to  tbe  public  interest, 
he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make 
application  to  the  court  that  the  witness 
shall  be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, and  upon  order,  of  the  court  such 
witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying 
or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  or  e\'ldence  so  produced  be  used 
as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  (ex- 
cept prosecution  described  in  the  next  sen- 
tence) against  him  in  any  court.  No  witness 
shall  be  exempt  under  this  subsection  from 
prosecution  for  p>erjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  in 
this  subsection." 

Sec  3.  Chapter  9  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  folloTslng 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"S  156.  Refusal  to  testify 

"Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness, or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of 
the  United  States  involving  a  violation  of 
this  chapter,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
chapter,  is  necessary  to  the  public  interest, 
he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make 
application  to  the  court  that  the  witness 
shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or  produce 
evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  upon  order  of  the  court  such 
witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying 
or  from  producing  boolcs,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  e\ndence  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
la  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  or  evidence  so  produced  be  used 
as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  (ex- 
cept prosecution  described  In  the  next  sen- 
tence) against  him  in  any  court.  No  witness 
shall  be  exempt  under  this  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  in 
this  section." 

Sec  4.  Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"S  225.  Refusal  to  tesUfy 

•■(a)  Whenever  in  tbe  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books!  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  Involving  a  violation  of 
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this  chapter,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
chapter.  Is  necessary  to  the  public  interest, 
be,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make 
application  to  tbe  court  that  the  witness 
shall  be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  upon  order  of  the  court  such  wit- 
ness shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying  or 
from  producing  ixxiks,  papers,  or  other  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  that  tbe  testimony  or 
evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  p>enalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  tiling  concerning  which 
he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony 
BO  compelled  or  evldeace  so  produced  be  used 
as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  (ex- 
cept prosecution  described  In  tbe  next  sen- 
tence) against  him  in  any  court.  No  witness 
shall  l>e  exempt  under  tills  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjary  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  in 
this  section." 

Sec.   5.   la)    The  analysis  of  chapter  8  of 
title  18,  United  Stat«  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  at  the  end 
thereof : 
"156.  Refusal  to  testli;y." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  Itsm  at  the  end  thereof: 
"225.  Refusal  to  testify." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exscerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1498).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

puaposE  or  THX  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  amend  sections  1952  (inter- 
state travel  in  aid  of  racketeering)  and  1603 
(Obstruction  of  Justice  by  Injury  or  threat 
to  a  witness  or  Juror)  and  chapters  9  (bank- 
ruptcy frauds)  and  11  (bribery,  graft,  and 
conmct  of  interest )  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  a  statutory  method  for  com- 
I>elimg  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce  docu- 
mentary evidence  concermng  violations  of 
such  sections  or  chapters,  notwithstanding 
their  objection  that  such  testimony  or  evi- 
dence might  be  self -incriminating,  by  grant- 
ing them  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
matters  or  transactions  revealed  by  such 
testimony  or  doctixneotary  evidence. 

LECISLA-mi   HISTOET 

The  Impetus  for  this  bill  came  initially 
from  the  extensive  ^le&rings  on  organized 
crime  held  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  during  1963  and 
1964.  A  nianber  of  witnesses  who  testified 
during  those  hearmgs,  Includmg  particularly 
then  Attorney  General  Robxst  F.  Kknkxdt. 
strongly  urged  that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation enabling  Government  prosecutors  to 
compel  recalcitrant  witneseee  to  testify  about 
violations  of  the  new  Racketeering  Travel  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  sec.  1952)  by  granting  theiri  im- 
munity from  prosecution  on  the  basis  of 
their  testimony.  A  bUI  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  S.  3009,  was  introduced  by  Chair- 
man McClellan  on  July  30,  1964.    An  earlier 
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bUl,  S.  1246,  Introduced  by  Senator  EASTULiro 
In  the  1st  session  of  tbe  88th  CSongrees,  would 
have  provided  lor  grants  oX  Ltmnunlty  to 
wltneaaea  In  connection  with  bankruptcy 
frauds  and  violations  of  the  Federal  statute 
OQ  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicta  of  interest. 
No  action  was  taken  on  either  bill  during 
the  88th  Congress. 

Early  In  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, Senator  McCleu.an  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  for  study  and  com- 
ment, a  number  of  legislative  proposals  deal- 
ing with  crime,  including  a  wltneae-immunlty 
proposal.  Otf  April  23,  1965,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  returned  to  Senator  McCueuju«  a 
draft  of  an  Immunity  bill  recommended  by 
the  Dep&rto^BX  of  Justice,  embodying  the 
provlsiona  or  8.  3009  and  S.  1246  and  in- 
cluding, in  addition,  a  provision  for  immu- 
nity for  witnesses  In  connection  with  viola- 
tons  of  the  Federal  statute  prohibiting  the 
obstruction  of  Justice  by  threatening  or  in- 
juring a  Juror  or  wltneas.  The  present  bill, 
as  Introduced,  was  identical  to  that  Justice 
Department  draft  proposal. 

S.  2190  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
CuxLAN  (for  himself  and  Senator  LAtrscKE) 
on  June  24,  196a.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  OoDunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  which  then 
referred  it  to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  along  with 
five  other  bills  dealing  with  crime  introduced 
by  Senator  McCleuan. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  public  hear- 
ings to  consider  these  bills  on  March  22,  23. 
and  34,  and  May  10  and  11,  1960.  During  the 
first  hearings  in  March  testimony  in  8.  2190 
was  received  from  the  Honorable  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach.  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States:  the  Honorable  David  C.  Ache- 
son,  former  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  presently  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Enforcement,  Department 
of  the  Treasury;  John  B.  Layton.  Chief  of 
Police,  Washington,  D.C;  and  E:phralm  R. 
Oomberg.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Crime  Commission  of  Philadelphia.  The 
subcommittee  also  received  the  testimony  at 
those  hearings  of  the  Honorable  J.  Joseph 
Nugent,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island:  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Matthews,  attorney  general  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky:  Oerald  M.  Monahaai, 
chief  of  p>ollce.  Allentown.  Pa.:  and  William 
M.  Ix>mbard,  chief  of  polioe,  Rochester,  N.T. 

At  the  hearings  on  May  10  and  11,  1966, 
the  subcommittee  heard  testimony  on  S.  2190 
from  Mr.  Charles  Slragusa,  former  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
TOtlcs  and  present  executive  director  of  the 
Illinois  Crime  Commission;  Mr.  Sidney  Zagrl 
legislative  counsel.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters;  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Spelser,  director.  Washington  office.  Ameri- 
can CivU  Liberties  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  testimony  of  the 
above  witnesses,  the  subcommittee  sought 
and  received  comments  on  the  bills  from 
State  Judges  and  law  enforcement  officials 
the  attorneys  general  of  the  States,  profes- 
sors of  law  specializing  in  crtmlnal  law  and 
procedure,  officials  of  State  and  local  crime 
commissions,  and  other  Interested  and  quali- 
fied persons.  The  comments  received  have 
been  indexed  and  filed  and  are  available  for 
reference  In  the  subcommittee's  offices. 
PKOviaiONs  or  thx  bill 

Section  1  of  the  substitute  bill  would 
amend  section  1963  of  title  18.  United  States 
Oode  (which  prohibits  interstate  and  for- 
eign travel  or  transportation  In  aid  of  rack- 
steering  enterprises) .  to  provide  a  statutory 
method  for  granting  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution to  a  witness  in  exchange  for  testi- 
mony or  documentary  evidence  concerning 
Tlotations  of  that  section.  The  provision 
would  apply  to  proceedings  before  any  grand 
Jury  or  court  of  the  United  SUtes.    In  each 


case,  the  witness  would  be  required  first  to 
claim  his  privilege  against  seLf-lncrlminatlon 
so  that  a  deliberate  decision  may  be  made  as 
to  whether  an  application  to  the  court  for 
a  grant  of  immunity  in  eicchange  for  the  wit- 
ness* testimony  or  documentary  evidence  Is 
necessary  to  the  public  Interest?  Upon  ap- 
plication by  the  U.S.  attorney,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  or  his  des- 
ignee, the  court  would  Issue  an  order  di- 
recting the  witness  to  testily  or  produce  doc- 
umentary evidence.  The  witness  could  not 
then  be  exciised  from  complying  with  the 
order  on  the  ground  of  seU-lncrlmlnation; 
but  he  could  not  thereafter  be  prosecuted 
In  any  coxu-t.  State  or  Federal,  for  matters 
revealed  by  such  compelled  testimony  or  evi- 
dence, nor  could  it  be  Introduced  as  evidence 
in  any  subsequent  criminal  proceeding 
against  him  In  any  court.  He  would  not, 
however,  be  Immune  frosn  subsequent  pros- 
ecution for  perjury  or  contempt  of  court 
committed  wbUe  giving  testimony  or  pro- 
ducing documentary  evidence  pursuant  to 
the  court's  order. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  would  add  an  Identical 
witneas-lmnmnity  provision  to  section  1603 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
hibits the  obstruction  of  Justice  by  threaten- 
ing or  injuring  an  officer,  Juror,  or  witness 
in  a  Judicial  proceeding. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  add  an  immu- 
nity provision  to  chapter  9  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  bankruptcy  frauds. 

Section  4  would  similarly  amend  chapter 
11  Of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
lates to  bribery,  graft,  aad  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. 

Section  5  at  the  bill  would  make  the  neces- 
sary technical  amendments  to  the  analyses 
of  chapters  9  and  11  of  title  18. 

STATBnUgNT 

S.  2190  was  Introduced  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Its  enactment  will  constitute  a 
major  step  In  the  Implsmentatlon  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request.  In  his  1965  message 
to  the  Congress  on  criBfte  and  law  enforce- 
ment, for  legislation  enabling  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand their  war  against  organized  crime.  The 
bin  received  the  strong  «upp>ort  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  March  196S  message  to  the  Con- 
gress proposing  a  national  campalg^n  against 
organized  crime.  In  that  message  the  Presi- 
dent said  : 

"Organized  crime  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
escape  detection  and  prosecution.  Torture 
and  murder  of  wltnesaes,  etTorts  to  bribe 
prosecutors  and  Jurors— these  are  not  shock- 
ing exceptions.  They  are  fiunlUar  racketeer- 
ing techniques. 

"Such  methods  not  otly  make  It  hard  to 
prosecute  racketeers,  thay  poison  the  system 
of  law  enforcement  itself.  They  require  a 
strong  antidote,  and  an  ltnp>ortant  one  Is  now 
pending  In  both  HousSs.  This  legislation 
would  expand  the  authcrlty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  immunize  hostile  but 
knowledgeable  witnesses  against  prosecution 
and  thereby  enable  them  to  testify  without 
incriminating  thenxselves." 

As  the  President  noSed  in  his  message. 
Immunity  legislation  is  by  no  means  a  new 
concept  In  Federal  law.  There  are  currently 
some  55  Federal  statut«  on  the  books  au- 
thorizing grants  of  Immunity  to  witnesses 
before  various  Federal  bodies,  principally  the 
regulatory  agencies.'     S.  2190  would   extend 

'  A  list  of  55  Federal  wltness-lnmiunity 
statutes  appears  at  pp.  3^-36  of  the  Hearings 
on  Organized  Crime  aad  nilclt  Traffic  In 
Narcotics  before  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  88th 
Cong.,  Ist  and  2d  sess.,  pt.  1.  See  also  72  Yale 
L.J.  1568  (1963).  app.  A,  pp.  1611-1612. 


such  authority  to  an  area  of  law  enforcement 
where  It  now  is  critically  lacking:  the  la. 
vestlgation  and  prosecution  of  racketeering, 
tj-pe  crimes  perpetrated  on  a  large  scale  bv 
multtstate  organized  crime  syndicates,  such 
as  the  notorious  "Mafla"  or  "Cosa  Nostra." 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  and  before 
other  congressional  groups  investigating 
crime  In  recent  years,  has  established  clearlv 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  im'- 
pedlng  the  Federal  Government's  war  on 
crime  has  been  the  inability  to  get  incrtml- 
natlng  evidence  against  known  criminals  be- 
catise  of  the  refusal  of  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses to  testify  before  grand  Jtuies  and 
courts.  Absent  authority  to  compel  such 
hostile  witnesses  to  testify  by  granting  them 
Immunity  from  prosecution,  they  may  with- 
hold crucial  evidence  against  other  criminal 
figures  by  claiming  their  personal  privilege 
under  the  fifth  amendment  against  possible 
self-incrimination. 

The  problem  Is  especially  acute  In  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  organized 
crime,  the  subcommittee  was  told,  for  rea- 
sons inherent  in  the  way  in  which  such 
criminal  activities  typically  are  carried  oa 
The  principal  targets  In  the  attack  on  or- 
ganized crime  are  of  necessity  the  top  leaden 
of  the  syndicates.  However,  owing  to  the 
layer-upon-layer  liierarchial  organization  of 
the  syndicates,  the  top  racketeers  are  able  to 
direct  vast  criminal  empires  without  openly 
engaging  In  anything  Illegal  themselves  and 
without  ever  running  directly  afoul  of  the 
law.  Consequently,  it  has  been  readily  ap- 
parent in  recent  years  that  virtually  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  Incriminating  evidence 
against  these  syndicate  leaders  Is  through 
the  testimony  of  minor  participants  in  crim- 
inal conspiracies  who  have  valuable  knowl- 
edge about  the  organization  and  Its  leaders. 
Understandably,  however,  these  minor  rack- 
eteers, when  apprehended  and  questioned, 
refuse  to  talk.  Thfy  are  Inclined  to  remain 
silent  because  of  their  own  involvement  and 
their  fear  of  reprisals,  and  they  are  privileged 
to  remain  silent  because  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's protection  against  being  compelled 
to  give  possibly  self-incriminating  evidence. 

In  Ills  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  stressed  the 
difBculty  encountered  by  lawr  enforcement 
officials  in  trying  to  trace  organized  crime 
through  the  maze  of  sulxjrdlnates  to  the  men 
who  direct  It.  and  explained  how  the  fifth 
amendment  actually  assists  the  rackets  in 
maintaining  its  protective  shield  of  enforced 
silence. 

"Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  •  •  •  Or- 
ganized crime  operates  successfully  t>©cauae 
Of  the  conspiracy  of  silence  that  it  has.  That 
is  what  makes  it  really  difficult  to  move  up 
the  line  and  get  at  all  save  those  who  are 
the  lower  echelon.  It  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  get  the  top  leaders  unless  they  liappen  to 
be  careless.  They  enforce  this  conspiracy  at 
silence  tn  their  own  way. 

"Chairman  McClellan.  They  enforce  It  by 
violence  and  terror. 

"Attorney  General  Katzknbach.  Tliat's 
correct.  Mr  Chairman.  It  also  ties  into  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  under 
fifth  amendment.  We  protect  their  silence 
on  the  one  hand  and  in  a  sense  we  are  au- 
thorizing protection  of  the  people  within  the 
organization   ip    38)."* 

The  Attorney  General  emphasized  tliat 
much  progress  has  t>een  made  in  recent  year* 
In  combating  organized  crime.  He  said  that 
legislation  such  as  the  comprehensive  anti- 
racketeering   statutes   enacted   by    the  87tb 


■-  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  page  refer- 
ences In  parentheses  are  to  the  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  on  Mar.  22,  23,  and  24,  and  May  10 
and  11,  1966. 
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Congress  has  enabled  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  an  effective  and  accelerating 
organized  crime  drive  centered  in  the  Justice 
Department,  utilizing  the  cooperative  eSorts 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Interna!  Revenue  Service,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  and  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement and  investigative  agencies.  As 
one  Indication  of  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  tills  organized  crime  drive.  Mr. 
Katzenbach  noted  that  the  number  of  orga- 
nized crime  indictments  secured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  rose  from  17  In  1960  to  331 
in  1964  and  to  491  in  1965  (pp.  30-25).  He 
said,  however,  that  a  Jurisdictional  basis  for 
Federal  investigation  and  proeecutlon  of 
racketeering  has  proved  to  be  only  part  of 
the  answer.  The  problem  of  how  to  get  evi- 
dence to  Incriminate  the  top  racketeers  un- 
der the  new  laws  still  must  t)e  solved.  He 
concluded   (p.  38)  : 

"I  think  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  cannot  make  progress  in  fighting 
organized  crime  other  than  by  getting  the 
testimony  of  people  who  are  Involved  In  it. 
If  we  want  to  make  real  progress  I  believe 
it  is  of  very  great  lmi>ortance.that  we  turn 
to  the  immunity  statute  •  •  •  .  I  believe 
that  It  Is  extremely  important  legislation  in 
terms  of  combating  crime." 

In  his  testimony  t>efore  the  1963  hearings 
on  organized  crime  held  by  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  then  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said  It  was 
already  apparent  to  him  that  the  new  anti- 
racketeering  laws,  as  helpful  as  they  clearly 
were,  could  not  be  fully  effective  without  a 
means  of  compelling  testimony  concerning 
violations  of  them.     He  explained : 

'Attorney  General  Kennedy.  The  difficulty 
Is  tliat  where  it  goes  across  State  lines  these 
matters  Involve  some  of  our  biggest  gang- 
sters and  hoodlums  In  the  United  States  or 
their  lieutenants.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  obtain  testimony  from  any  of  those  who 
are  directly  Involved.  If  they  bring  in  an 
outside  Individual,  a  businessman,  a  lat)or 
leader,  or  an  ordinary  citizen,  we  have  found 
from  our  experience  that  he  becomes  so  in- 
timidated that  he  will  also  refuse  to  testify. 

"So  the  result  Is  that  cases  that  we  realize 
exist,  because  of  our  investigative  work,  we 
are  not  able  to  present  In  a  court  of  law 
because  we  Just  do  not  have  the  witnesses. 
II  we  could  obtain  an  immunity  provision 
•  *  •  so  that  we  could  give  Immunity  and 
require  testimony,  it  would  be  very  helpful 
In  cutting  do'wn  on  the  blgtlme  activities  of 
those  involved  in  organized  crime."  ' 

The  views  of  Attorneys  General  Katzen- 
bach, and  Kennedy  were  echoed  by  other  law 
enforcement  officials  who  testified  before  the 
subcommittee,  particularly  by  the  Honorable 
David  C.  Acheson.  former  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  present  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Enforcement, 
I>partment  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Acheson 
indicated  that  his  experience  in  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Treasury  Department 
had  firmly  convinced  him  that  immunity 
grants  In  appropriate  cases  could  be  a  valu- 
able aid  In  law  enforcement.  He  said  he 
personally  would  favor  a  general  Federal 
inmnuilty  statute  applicable  to  all  criminal 
violations  without  llmitaUon  to  particular 
crimes.  However,  pending  enactment  of 
6Uch  general  immimlty  legislation,  he  would 
he  said,  strongly  advocate  the  addition  of 
immunity  provisions  of  the  four  criminal 
statutes  to  which  S.  2190  refers.  He  noted 
that  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  has  had  experience  with  Immunity 
Rranu  under  the  provision  of  title  18,  United 


states  Code,  section  1406,  which  authorizes 
such  grants  in  connection  with  certain  nar- 
cotic and  marihuana  offenses.  He  concluded 
(p. 58) : 

"We  have  found  that  grants  of  immunity 
to  carefully  selected  Individuals  can  be  an 
extremely  helpful  tool  In  peneuailng  multi- 
party criminal  transactions.  Based  on  our 
experience,  we  believe  that  immunity  pro- 
visions, subject  In  every  case  to  procedures 
like  those  in  S.  2190  as  a  safeguard  against 
Improper  use,  would  be  helpful  to  Federal 
enforcement  efforts." 

Additional  firm  supj^rt  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral witness-Immunity  authority  came  from 
all  of  the  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  who  testified  before  the  sulx;ommlt- 
tee.  J.  Joseph  Nugent,  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  he  had  found  certain  of  his 
State's  Immunity  statutes  to  t)e  very  helpful, 
and  concluded  that  Federal  Immunity  legis- 
lation was,  in  his  opinion,  "a  very  good  Idea." 
I  believe  that  this  bill  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction."  he  said,  "and  I  think  it  may  help 
to  solve,  by  Its  enactment,  otherwise  unsolv- 
able  criminal  acts"  (p.  107). 

Robert  F.  Matthews,  the  attorney  general 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  shared 
Attorney  General  Nugent's  views 

"Attorney  Genera]  Matthews.  •  •  •  The 
authority  to  grant  immunity  to  witnesses  is. 
of  course,  an  effective  Instnament  in  prose- 
cutions where  the  only  witnesses  available 
are  the  ones  who  tend  to  Incriminate  them- 
selves. Obviously,  this  bill  should  facilitate 
prosecutions  under  the  statutes  referred  to. 
I  think  it  is  a  verj-  &nie  piece  of  legislation" 
ipp     143-1441. 

Gerald  M.  Monahan,  chief  of  police  of 
Allentown.  Pa.,  stressed  the  fact  that  S.  2190 
would  increase  the  effiectlveness  of  existing 
antiracketeering  statutes  and  of  other  crimi- 
nal legislation  under  ■consideration  by  the 
subcommittee  He  said  that  most  of  the 
law  enforcement  people  with  whom  he  had 
discussed  the  several  crime  bills  pending 
before  the  subcommittee  had  considered 
S.  2190  to  be  "the  best  piece  of  legislation  of 
all  of  them"  (p.  111). 

Charles  Slragusa,  former  Deputy  Commis- 
Eloner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
present  executive  director  of  the  liim&ls 
Crime  Commission,  pointed  out  that  the  en- 
abling act  which  created  Ills  commission  con- 
tained comparable  witness-Immunity  au- 
thority He  said  Ills  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement led  him  to  conclude  that  S.  2190 
"would  be  another  excellent  weapon  in  the 
war  on  organized  crime"  (p.  214 ». 


Hearings  on  Organized  Crime  and  Illicit 
Traffic  In  Narcotics,  op.  c.it.,  note  1  above, 
p.  18. 


PROHIBIT  OBSTRUCTION  OF  CRIM- 
INAL.  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The/senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  2188)  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  investigations  of 
the  Unitep  States  which  had  been  re- 
ported fmm  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, -with  amendments,  on  page  1,  at 
the  begtf^ng  of  line  6,  to  strike  out 
"1507"  ind  insert  "1610";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "intimidation",  to  strike  out 
"force,  or  threats  thereof"  and  insert  "or 
force  or  threats  thereof";  on  page  2.  at 
the  beginning  of  lipe  1,  to  strike  out 
"Federal  law"  and  insert  "criminal  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States" :  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "any"  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  insert  "such";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6,  to  strike  out  "In  the  course  of 


the  conduct  of  any  criminal  investiga- 
tion"; after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

( b  1    As  such  in  this  section — 

(li  The  term  "criminal  investigation" 
means  any  investigation  conducted  by  tmy 
depmrtment,  agency,  or  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  criminal  offense  under  the 
lawrs  of  the  United  States  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  such  department,  agency,  or  armed 
force  18  being  or  has  been  committed;   and 

( 2 1  The  term  "criminal  Investigator"  means 
any  indlrtdual  dtily  authorized  by  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  armed  force  of  the  United 
Statee  to  conduct  or  engage  In  a  criminal 
Investigation. 

And  insert,  in  lieu,  tnereof: 

(bi  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"criminal  Investigator"  means  any  individual 
duly  authorized  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
or  engage  In  Investlgitlons  of  or  prosecutions 
for  rtolatlons  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

And  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line  following  line  3.  to  strike  out  "1507" 
and  insert  "1510";  so  as  to  make  tJie  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o]  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcse  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"5  1510.  Obstruction   of   criminal    Investiga- 
tions 

"(a)  Whoever  wiUfluliy  endeavors  by  means 
of  bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimidation, 
or  force  or  tlireats  thereof  to  obstruct,  delay, 
or  prevent  the  comaaunlcation  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  a  violation  of  any  criminal 
statute  of  the  United  States  by  any  person  to 
a  criminal  investigator;  or 

'"WTioever  injures  any  person  in  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 
person  or  by  any  otlier  person  of  any  such 
information  to  any  criminal  Investigator — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(bi  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'criminal  investigator'  means  any  Individual 
duly  authorized  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
or  engage  in  Investigations  of  or  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  Umted  States." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  73, 
title  18.  United  StaSes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"1510.  Obstruction    of    criminal     Investiga- 
tions." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrx)ssed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report. 
I  No.  1499  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTEPOSE  OF  THE  BHA 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  ((relating  to  obstruction 
of  the  administration  of  Justice) ,  by  adding 
a  new  section  prohibiting  the  obstruction  of 
Federal  crtmlnal  investigations.  Sections 
1503  and  1505  of  chapter  73,  title  18,  presently 
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prohibit  attempting  to  Influence,  Intimidate, 
Impede,  or  Injure  a  wltneoa  or  juror  in  a 
Judicial  proceeding,  a  proceeding  before  a 
Federal  agency,  or  an  Inquiry  or  Investiga- 
tion by  either  Hotue  oT  the  Oongreas  or  a 
oongreealonal  committee.  However,  attempts 
to  obstruct  a  criminal  Investigation  or  in- 
quiry before  a  jx'ooeedlng  baa  been  initiated 
is  not  wltUn  the  proscription  of  those  sec- 
tions. The  proposed  legislation  would  rem- 
edy that  deflclency  by  providing  severe  pen- 
alties for  attempting  to  obstruct  the  com- 
munication to  a  Federal  criminal  investiga- 
tor of  Infonu&tlcn  relating  to  a  violation  of 
a  Federal  criminal  law,  thus  extending  to 
inf  OTBumts  and  potential  witnesses  the  pro- 
tections now  afforded  witnesses  and  jurors 
In  judicial,  administrative,  and  congressional 
proceedings. 

I.«nTBI,ATTVa  KISTOBT 

S.  ai88  was  introduced  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  80th  Congress  by  Senator  McClxllan  (for 
himself  and  Senator  Lauschx)  on  June  34, 
1966.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Ootnmittee 
on  the  Judiciary  which  then  referred  it  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  L,aw8  and 
Procedures,  along  with  five  other  bills  deal- 
ing with  crime  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 

The  subcopimltee  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bills  on  March  22.  23,  and  24  and 
Uay  10  and  11,  1966.  At  the  hearings  in 
ICarch,  the  subcommittee  heard  testimony  on 
S.  2188  from  the  Honorable  Nicholas  deB. 
Katsenbacb,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honcotible  David  O.  Acheaon,  for- 
mer n.8.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  present  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary (for  Enforcement) ,  Department  of  the 
"nreasury;  John  B.  Layton,  Chief  of  PoUce, 
Washington,  D.C..  and  Ephraim  R.  Oomberg, 
SKecutive  vice  president  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission of  Philadelphia.  The  subcommittee 
also  received  testimony  on  S.  2188  at  those 
hearings  from  the  Honorable  J.  Joseph 
Nugent,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island;  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Matthews,  attorney  general  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky;  Gerald  M.  Monahan, 
chief  of  police,  AUentown,  Pa.;  and  William 
M.  Lombard,  chief  of  police,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

At  the  hearings  on  May  10  and  11,  1966. 
the  subcommittee  heard  testimony  on  S.  2188 
from  Mr.  Charles  Slragusa,  former  Deputy 
Comjkilsaloner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
ootios  and  present  executive  director  of  the 
Illinois  Crime  Commission;  Mr.  Sidney  Zagrl, 
legislative  counsel.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser, 
director,  Washington  Office,  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  testimony  of  the 
above  witnesses,  the  subcommittee  sought 
and  received  written  statements  on  the  bill 
from  a  large  number  of  persona,  including 
State  supreme  court  justices,  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  States,  professors  of  law  spe- 
cializing In  criminal  law  and  procedure.  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  and  di- 
rectors of  State  and  municipal  crime  oom- 
mlBslons.  The  statements,  which  were  fa- 
vorable almost  without  exception,  have  been 
analyzed  and  Indexed  and  are  available  for 
reference  in  the  subconunlttee's  offices. 

ANALYSIS   or   THX    BILL'S    PROVISIONS 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  amended  bill  would 


amend  chapter  7^of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  by  adding 
the  end  thereof. 


7W  t 


section  (sec.  1510)  at 


Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  1510 
would  prohibit  wilful  att«mp>ts,  by  means  of 
bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimidation,  or 
force  or  threats  of  force,  to  obstruct,  delay 
or  prevent  the  comnxunie&tlon  to  a  Federal 
criminal  investigator  of  Infotaiatlon  relating 
to  a  TlolaUon  of  a  Federal  criminal  law.  The 
subsection  would  also  prohibit  injttrlng  any 


person  In  his  person  or  property  on  account 
of  his  communicating  such  infcn-mation  to 
a  criminal  investigator  or  on  account  of  such 
communication  of  Information  by  any  other 
person  (a  relative  or  Jriend,  for  example » . 
Both  proscriptions  woaid  apply  to  protect 
the  communication  of  lUformaUon  to  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  investigator  at  any  time  from 
the  oommlBwlon  of  a  orlmUial  violation  or 
conspiracy  until  the  lOBtitutlon  of  Judicial 
proceedings  within  the  meaning  of  sections 
1603  and  1505.  The  peBialty  provided  for  a 
violation  of  the  sectloO  Is  a  fine  of  up  to 
SS.OOO  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years,  or 
both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  tHe  new  section  1510 
defines  "criminal  investigator"  to  include 
any  person  authorized  by  a  depxartment, 
agency,  or  armed  force  of  the  United  Statee 
to  investigate  or  proeecttte  violations  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws.  As  noted  above  In  the 
explanation  of  amendment  6,  this  Includes 
Federal  prosecuting  attorneys,  as  well  as 
Federal  criminal  investigators,  within  the 
group  of  persons  to  whom  the  commvmlca- 
tlon  of  Information  is  protected. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
necessary  technical  amendment  to  the  chap- 
ter analysis  of  chapter  73  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code. 

STATEMENT 

S.  2188  was  Introduced  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  ol  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Its  purpose,  according  to  Attorney 
General  Eatzenbach,  who  presented  the  De- 
partment's views  to  the  subcommittee,  is  to 
"dam  a  gaping  hole  la  the  protection  the 
Government  can  now  provide  to  its  own  wit- 
nesses"— a  hole  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
It  is  "not  now  a  Federal  crime  to  intimidate, 
harass,  or  attack  a  witness  who  has  divulged 
information  to  Federal  Ibveetlgators,  but  be- 
fore a  case  reaches  court"  (p.  30)  .> 

As  the  Attorney  General  and  other  wit- 
nesses emphasized,  the  <leflclency  in  the  law 
which  S.  2188  would  eemedy  has  resulted 
from  the  strict  construatlon  the  courts  have 
given  the  present  Federal  statutes  prohibit- 
ing the  obstruction  of  tbe  administration  of 
justice.  Section  1503  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  prohibits  attempts  to  Influence 
or  injure  an  officer,  juror  or  witness  In  a  Ju- 
dicial proceedings;  the  section  1505  prohibits 
attempts  to  Influence  or  Injure  witnesses  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  aad  congressional  in- 
quiries. However,  being  criminal  statutes, 
these  provisions  must  be  strictly  construed, 
Haili  V.  United  States.  2j0  F.  2d  744  ( 9th  Cir. 
1958);  hence,  section  L503  has  been  narrowly 
construed  so  as  not  to  prohibit  attempts  to 
obstruct  a  criminal  Invsstlgation  or  inquiry 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings. United  States  v.  Saoratou),  137  F.  Supp. 
620  (WX).  Pa.  1956).  It  Is  not,  therefore,  a 
crime  within  eeStlon  1508  to  obstruct  a  crim- 
inal investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  where  no  criminal  proceeding 
has  been  commenced;  and  some  lower  Federal 
ootirts  have  required  thS  lasxiance  of  a  sub- 
pena  or  other  process  commanding  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  witness  la.  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  testimony  In  order  for  a 
criminal  charge  of  obstruction  of  justice 
properly  to  lie. 

The  anomalous  situation  resulting  is  that 
a  premium  is  placed  upcn  being  able  to  ad- 
versely influence  a  person  having  knowledge 
relating  to  a  criminal  offense  before  the  judi- 
cial machinery  is  set  in  motion  by  the  com- 
mencement of  a  crlmiaal  action  in  court. 
Attorney  General  Katzenljach  told  the  sub- 
committee that  the  Def^artment  of  Justice 


•Unless  otherwise  indicated,  page  refer- 
ences in  parentheses  ars  to  the  bearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  on  Man*  22.  23.  and  24  and 
May  10  and  11.  1966. 


could  find  no  jusUflcatlon  for  this  present 
Inconsistency  In  the  law.  "The  danger  to 
an  informant  or  a  witness  fiows  from 
whether  lie  has  talked  to  tbe  Government," 
he  streeeed,  "not  from  whether  the  case  Is  yet 
before  the  court."  The  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  able  to  provide  "tbe  same  assur- 
ances and  protections  to  a  person  willing  to 
go  to  the  FBI  or  other  Federal  agency  that 
it  can  at  a  later  stage  in  prosecution"  (p.  30), 

Mr.  Katzenbach  particularly  stressed  in 
his  testimony  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
cases  for  trial  in  the  field  of  organized  crlina 
when  wltneeses  consistently  refuse  to  coop- 
erate with  investigators  In  tiie  face  of  threat* 
and  other  kinds  of  Intimidation  directed  at 
them  or  their  families.  Indeed,  he  said,  or- 
ganized crime  owes  much  of  its  natlonsi 
power  and  affluence  to  Its  ability  to  Impose 
silence  on  members  and  thereby  protect  both 
the  leaders  and  the  membership.  The  need 
for  legislation  to  help  break  this  grip  of  gi- 
lence.  he  said,  "is  underscored  by  the  dozena 
of  cases  of  witnesses  beaten  with  baseball 
bats  and  tortured  with  acetylene  torche*. 
And  for  every  identifiable  case  of  intimida- 
tion or  attack,"  he  emphasized,  "there  are 
many  more  cases  of  sudden,  unexplained  si- 
lence" by  witnesses  or  potential  wltnessee 
(p.  30). 

In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
recommending  passage  of  the  bill  (which 
appears  In  full  In  a  later  section  of  this  re- 
port). It  is  pointed  out  that  there  have  been 
numerous  cases  In  which  the  murdering  or 
threatening  of  p>otential  witnesses  during  an 
investigation  has  actually  prevented  the  Inl. 
tlatlon  of  proceedings  on  the  matter  being 
investigated.  This  frustration  of  criminal 
investigations  and  prosecutions  is  surely 
Inimical  to  our  system  of  Justice;  but,  since 
no  statute  presently  protects  witnesses  during 
the  investigative  stage  of  criminal  cases, 
the  Government  has  been  unable  to  take 
any  punitive  action.  Passage  of  S.  2188,  Mr. 
Katzenbach  said,  would  asstire  that  this  slt- 
uaUon  can  be  "quickly  and  surely  recUfled " 
(p.  30). 

Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Acheson  testi- 
fied that  the  Treasury  Department,  as  well  u 
the  Justice  Department,  sees  Important  ad- 
vantages in  pxmlshlng  Interferences  with  the 
communication  of  information  to  criminal 
Investigators  without  regard  to  the  pendency 
of  formal  court  proceedings.  The  cases  are 
many  In  which  fwtentlal  witnesses  against 
criminal  subjects  have  disappeared,  died  or 
changed  their  stories  during  an  Investigation, 
he  said,  particularly  in  the  field  of  organlaed 
crime  (p.  67)  : 

"Organized  crime  cases  present  special 
risks  of  Intimidation  before  the  matter  be- 
comes one  of  judicial  cognljsance.  Organized 
crime  figures  commonly  employ  subterfuge 
and  secrecy.  The  development  of  case* 
against  them  often  Involves  a  protracted  in- 
vestigation before  sufficient  Information  is 
gathered  to  commence  a  prosecution.  The 
risk  that  potential  witnesses  will  be  Identl- 
fled  and  silenced  during  such  extended  in- 
vestigations Is  substantially  greater  than  in 
the  typical  brief  police  Investigation." 

With  the  suggestion  that  the  bill  be 
amended  so  as  to  Include  prosecuting  attor- 
neys within  the  group  to  whom  the  commu- 
nication of  Information  la  protected  (see 
amendment  6  above),  Mr.  Acheson  told  the 
subcommittee  that  the  Treasury  Department 
strongly  urges  enactment  of  the  bill  (p.  58). 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Katzenbach  and  Mr. 
Acheson.  every  other  law  enforcement  official 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
strongly  supported  the  proposed  legislation. 
Included  were  the  Honorable  J.  Joseph  Nu- 
gent, attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  State  At- 
torneys General  (pp.  96-109);  the  Honorable 
Robert    Matthews,    attorney    general    of  the 
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commonwealth  of  Kentucky  (pp.  137-146  >; 
William  M.  Lombard,  cmef  of  police  of 
Bochester.  N.Y.  (pp.  123-137);  Gerald  M. 
Uonahan.  cmef  of  poUce  of  Allentown,  Pa. 
ipp  109-119);  and  Mr.  Charles  Slragusa.  tor- 
mer  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  present  executive 
director  of  the  UllnoU  Crime  Commission 
( pp.  210-220). 

Many  of  the  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment ofBclals  who  commented  on  the  bill, 
either  orally  before  the  subcommittee  or  In 
written  statements  submitted  lor  possible 
incliislon  in  the  record,  recommended  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  the  bill  to  witnesses 
»ho  give  Information  to  State  officials  relat- 
ing to  violations  of  Federal  law.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  It 
would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  bill's  cover- 
age in  this  respect.  It  is  felt  that  the  pro- 
tection of  witnesses  who  give  information 
to  SUte  Investigators  would  more  properly 
be  accomplished  under  State  law,  and  It  is 
hoped  that  enactment  of  S.  2188  will  give 
guidance  to  the  Statee  in  the  enactment  of 
glmllaj  legislation  Moreover,  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Justice,  in  commenting  on  this 
point,  has  taken  the  position  that  extend- 
ing Federal  coverage  to  non -Federal  inves- 
tigations would  possibly  Impose  upon  Fed- 
eral investigative  agencies  an  additional 
heavy  burden  for  which  no  need  has  yet  been 
demonstrated. 

In  this  regard.  John  B.  Layton.  Chief  of 
Police,  Washington,  D.C..  recommended  ex- 
tending the  bill's  coverage  to  protect  wit- 
nesses who  give  information  about  violations 
o:  Federal  law  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  committee 
agrees  with  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
a  sufficient  need  for  such  an  extension  of 
coverage  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and 
that,  if  such  a  need  Is  demonstrated,  cover- 
age should  be  accomplished  by  appropriately 
amending  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

The  comments  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  these  suggestions  for  extending  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  are  Included  in  a  letter 
from  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  which 
apjjears  In  full  at  a  later  point  in  this  report. 
Only  one  witness  testified  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  his  opposition  refiected  a  misunder- 
standing or  misstatement  of  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  bill.  The  witness  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  bill  would  vest  in  Govern- 
ment Investigators  a  weapon  which  could  be 
used  to  Intimidate  or  harass  potential  wit- 
nesses by  unjustly  accusing  them  of  ob- 
structing or  Impeding  criminal  investiga- 
tions by  giving  false  or  misleading  informa- 
tion about  criminal  violations.  However, 
this  objection  misses  the  point  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  protect  Informants 
and  potential  witnesses  against  Intimida- 
tion or  Injury  by  third  persons  designed  to 
prevent  or  discourage  them  from  talking  to 
Government  investigators.  The  Informants 
or  witnesses  cannot  themselves  become  sub- 
ject under  this  bill  to  any  penalty  on  ac- 
count of  any  Information  they  may  furhlsh 
to  an  Investigator.  Hence,  there  Is  no  pos- 
sibility that  the  legislation  could  endow  a 
Government  investigator  with  the  "power  to 
put  the  man  he  is  talking  to  in  Jail,"  as 
the  witness  suggested  (p.  260) .» 

The  second  pwint  of  opposition  raised  by 
this  witness  was  that  the  bill  would  imwlsely 
penalize  persons  for  ttireats  of  coercion  un- 
accompianled  by  any  physical  acts.  Again, 
this  objection  stems  from  a  misunderstand- 


ing of  the  legislation.  As  totroduced.  the 
bill  proscribed  endeavors  to  obstruct  crim- 
inal investigations  "by  means  of  bribery, 
misrepresentation,  intimidation,  force,  or 
threats  thereof."  Clearly,  the  only  threat 
proecribed  by  this  language  is  a  threat  of 
force,  since  It  is  dlfflcvUt  to  imagine  a  threat 
of  bribery,  misrepresentation  or  intimida- 
tion. In  any  event,  to  preclude  a  misread- 
ing of  the  provision,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  bill  (see  amendment  2  above) 
to  read  "bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimi- 
dation, or  force  or  threats  thereof."  in  order 
to  make  It  unavoidably  clear  that  the  word 
'threats"  refers  only  to  tiireats  of  f>hysical 
force.  1 


=  The  witness  repeatedly  referred  to  S.  1666 
of  the  87th  Cong,  which  contained  a  provision 
penalizing  the  willful  and  knowing  com- 
munication of  false  or  misleading  informa- 
tion to  a  Government  Investigator.  He  did 
not  note,  however,  that  8.  2188  contains  no 
such  provision. 


APPEALS  IN   PATENT   AND 
TRADEMARK  CASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.2207)  to  amend  title  35  of  th^ 
United  States  Code,  "Patents ',  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  5.  1946.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  appeals  in  pat- 
ent and  trademark  cases  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  10,  after  the  word  "party.",  to  insert 
"In  an  ex  parte  case,  the  Commissioner 
may  appear  in  court  by  his  representa- 
tive and  present  the  position  of  the  Pat- 
ent Ofiace.";  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
"Appeals",  to  strike  out  "on  petition, 
shall  decide  an  appeal"  and  insert  "shall 
review  the  decision  appealed  from";  on 
page  3,  line  20,  after  the  word  "party.", 
to  insert  "In  an  ex  parte  case,  the  Com- 
missioner may  appear  in  court  by  his 
representative  and  present  the  position 
of  the  Patent  Office.";  and  on  page  4, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "shall"  to  strike 
out  "decide  an  appeal"  and  insert  "re- 
view the  decision  appeaJed  from ";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (1) 
section  142  of  title  36,  Umted  States  Code, 
"Patents";  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  142.  Notice  of  appeal 

"When  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  United 
States  CotJrt  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
the  appellant  shall  file  in  the  Patent  Office  a 
written  notice  of  appeal  directed  to  the  Com- 
missioner, within  such  time  after  the  date  of 
the  decision  appealed  from,  not  less  than 
sixty  days,  as  the  Conunlssloner  appoints  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  143  of  title  35  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"I  143.  Proceedings  on  appeal 

"The  Commissioner  shall  tranismlt  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  certified  copies  of  all  the  necessary 
pai>ers  and  evidence  designated  by  the  ap- 
pellant and  any  additional  papers  and  evi- 
dence designated  by  the  Commissioner  or 
another  party.  In  an  ex  parte  case,  the 
Commissioner  may  appear  in  court  by  his 
representative  and  present  the  position  of 
the  Patent  Office.  The  court  shall,  before 
hearing  an  api>eal,  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  to  the  Commission- 
er and  the  parties  thereto." 

Sec.  3.  Section  144  of  title  35  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"i  144.  Decision  on  appeal 

"The  united  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  shall  review  the  decision  ap- 
pealed from  on  the  evidence  produced  before 
the  Patent  Office  and  transmitted  to  the 
court  under  the  provisions  of  section  143  of 
this  title.  Upon  its  determination  the  court 
shall  return  to  the  Commissioner  a  certifi- 
cate of  its  proceedings  and  decision,  which 


shall  be  entered  of  record  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice and  govern  the  further  proceedings  in 
the  case." 

SK.  4.  Paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  21  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in 
commerce,  to  carry  oBt  the  provisions  of  cer- 
tain International  coaventlons.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  5,  l»4fl  (60  Stat. 
427),  as  amended  (16U.S.C.  1071(a)  (2).  (3), 
and   (41).  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  When  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  the  appellant  shall  file  In  the  Patent 
Office  a  written  notice  of  appeal  directed  to 
the  Commissioner,  within  such  time  after 
the  date  of  the  deciaion  appealed  from,  not 
less  than  sixty  days,  as  the  Commissioner 
appoints. 

•■  ( 3 1  The  Oommisrtoner  shall  transmit  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  certlled  copies  of  all  of  the 
necessary  papers  and  evidence  designated  by 
the  appellant  and  any  additional  papers  and 
evidence  designated  »y  the  Commissioner  or 
another  party.  In  an  ex  parte  case,  the  Com- 
missioner may  appear  In  court  by  ills  rep- 
resentative and  present  the  position  of  the 
Patent  Office.  The  court  shall,  before  hear- 
ing an  appeal,  give  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  to  the  Conamiasioner  and 
the  parties  thereto. 

■(4)  The  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  stoall  review  the  decision 
appealed  from  on  the  evidence  produced  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  and  transmitted  to  the 
court  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
hereof.  Upon  its  determination  the  court 
shaU  return  to  the  Ccsnmlasloner  a  certificate 
of  its  proceedings  and  decision,  which  shall 
be  entered  of  record  Ux  the  Patent  Office  and 
govern  the  further  proceedings  In  the  case." 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  Its 
enactment  and  shall  apply  to  pending  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Patent  Office  and  appeals  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  but  a  case  decided  on  app>eal 
to  the  court  may  not  be  reopened  by  virtue  of 
anything  In  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rejxjrt 
<No.  1500',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PXXRPOSB 

TTie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  simplify  the  procedure  in  ap- 
peals from  the  Patent  Office  to  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  mainly  by  elim- 
inating the  existing  reqtiirements  of  36 
United  States  Code  142,  and  16  umted  States 
Code  107  that  the  api>ellant  set  forth  "rea- 
sons of  appeal"  when  the  appeal  Is  filed.  The 
legislation  thus  seeks  to  conform  the  proce- 
dure before  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  with  that  ki  other  Federal  courts 
where  the  requirement  for  "assignments  of 
error"  in  app>eals  from  a  district  court  to  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the  several  circuits 
has  been  eiumnated.  Formal  recitation  of 
reasons  of  appeal  serve  no  practical  purpose 
since  an  appellate  court  must  derive  its  real 
understanding  of  the  points  at  issue  from 
the  decisions  below  and  from  the  briefs  of 
the  parties.  The  existing  requirement  only 
serves  to  waste  the  time  and  effort  of  the  Utl- 
gants  and  their  attorneys.  Reasons  expressed 
too  briefly  or  generally  have  been  held  Insuf- 
ficient and  the  btu^ec  has  been  on  the  appel- 
lant to  make  sure  that  every  ground  or  pomt 
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of  decision,  whether  explicit  or  Implicit,  has 
been  definitely  covered  in  the  "reasons  of 
appeal."  In  more  than  one  case,  important 
rights  have  been  loet  because  of  conftislon 
and  uncertainty  in  this  area,  and  the  Gotirt 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  has  been  vm- 
able  to  rule  on  part  or  all  of  the  otherwise 
evident  Issues  for  lack  of  proper  language 
in  the  initial  appeal  papers. 

STATXMZItT 

The  Instant  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  S. 
1940  which  was  Introduced  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress by  Senator  John  L.  McCusllan,  by  re- 
quest. The  Instant  bill,  S.  2207,  differs  from 
the  earlier  bill  prtnclpiUly  in  simplifying  cer- 
tain provisions  and  leaving  to  court  rules  the 
determination  of  much  of  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  predecessor  bill  relating  to  the 
preparation  of  appeal  records. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De- 
partment of  Jufillce  in  their  reports  on  S. 
aa07  Indicated  that  they  would  favor  enact> 
ment  of  the  bill  If  certain  ameiuiments  were 
made. 

This  legislation  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association,  and  a 
niunber  of  State  and  local  patent  law  as- 
sociations. 

ANALTSZS  or  LEGISLATION 

An  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  S.>2207, 
as  amended,  follows : 

Section  1  amends  section  142  of  title  35. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  when  an 
appeal  Is  taken  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  the  appellant  shall  file 
In  the  Patent  Ofllce  within  the  appointed  time 
a  written  notice  of  appeal.  The  amended 
section  142  deletes  the  existing  requirement 
that  the  appellant  file  his  "reasons  of  ap- 
peal." 

Section  2  funends  section  143  of  title  36, 
to  provide  tl|a,t  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
shall  transmit  to  the  court  all  necessary  pa- 
pers and  evidence  designated  by  the  appel- 
lant and  any  additional  papers  and  evidence 
designated  by  the  ConunlBsloner  or  another 
party.  The  section  fiu^her  provides  that  in 
an  ex  part^  case  the  Commissioner  may  ap- 
pear in  court  by  his  representative  and  pre- 
sent the  position  of  the  Patent  Office.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the  court  shall  before 
hearing  an  appeal  give  notice  of  the  ttme 
and  place  of  the  hearing  to  the  Commissioner 
and  the  other  parties. 

Section  3  amends  section  144  of  title  35 
to  provide  that  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  shall  review  the  decision  ap- 
pealed from  on  the  evidence  produced  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  and  transmitted  to  the 
court  under  the  provisions  of  section  143. 
It  Is  further  provided  th^  the  court  shall 
return  to  the  Commissioner  a  certlflcate  of 
Its  proceedings  and  decision,  which  shall  be 
entered  of  record  In  the  Patent  Office. 

Section  4  amends  several  paragraphs  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  21  of  the  act  en- 
titled "an  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion and  protection  of  trademarks  used  In 
oommerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
certain  International  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  5,  1946. 
These  provisions  of  section  21  concern  ap- 
peals in  trademarks  cases  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Paragr^h  2  of  subsecUon  (a)  of  section 
31  as  amended  would  provlds  that  when  an 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Atq>eals,  the  appellant  shall  file  in 
the  Patent  Office  within  the  appointed  time 
a  written  notice  of  appeal  directed  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Paragraph  3  of  subsection  (a)  of  sectKm 
21  as  amended  would  provide  that  the  Com- 
mlMtoner  shall  transmit  to  the  court  copies 
of  aU  necessary  papers  and  evidence  desig- 
nated by  the  i4>pellant  and  any  additional 


papers  and  evidence  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  another  party.  The  section 
further  provides  that  in  an  ex  parte  case  the 
Commissioner  may  appear  In  court  by  his 
representative  and  present  the  position  of 
the  Patent  Office.  It  Is  further  provided  that 
the  coxirt  before  hearlnf  an  appeal  shall  give 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
to  the  Commissioner  and  the  parties. 

Paragraph  4  of  subsection  la)  of  section 
21  as  amended  would  provide  that  the  court 
shall  review  the  decision  appealed  from  on 
the  evidence  produced  before  the  Patent  Of- 
flce  and  upon  its  determination  the  court 
shall  return  to  the  Comttiissloner  a  certificate 
of  Its  proceedings  and  decision,  which  shall 
be  entered   of   record    in   the   Patent   Office. 

Section  5  provides  that  this  act  shall  take 
effect  upon  Its  enactment  and  shall  apply  to 
pending  proceedings,  bi*t  that  a  case  decided 
on  appeal  to  the  court  tnay  not  be  reopened 
by  virtue  of  anything  in  this  act. 


JOHN    V.    BOLAND    CONSTRUCTION 
COt 

The  bm  (H.R.  1483 >  for  the  relief  of 
John  V.  Boland  Construction  Co.  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  atid  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1501),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptnapoBE 

This  bill  woiUd  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  Boland 
Construction  Co.  against  the  United  States 
based  upon  a  contract  ^vlth  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  construction  of  a 
radar  station  at  Klrksville.  Mo. 

STArEMfc>fT 

A  bill  (H.R.  10031)  was  Introduced  In  the 
87th  Congress  to  authoflze  pavment  of  the 
sum  of  $268,141.80  to  the  Jolin  V.  Boland 
Construction  Co.  in  full  settlement  of  its 
claims  against  the  Unltsd  SUtes  arising  out 
of  a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  construction  of  a  radar 
station.  The  committee  favorably  reported 
House  Resolution  739,  which  passed  the 
House  on  August  20,  1962.  That  resolution 
sent  the  bill  H.R.  10031,  with  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  with  the  direction,  that 
It  be  considered  and  the  court  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  House  of  Representatives  so  as  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  of  the  de- 
mands as  claims  against  the  Unltt-d  States. 
However,  as  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  rendered  on  Jure  25,  1962,  In  Glid- 
den  Co.  V.  Zdanok  (370  U.S.  530) ,  the  Court 
of  Claims  has  indicated  that  It  does  not  pro- 
pose to  render  opinions  qn  congressional  ref- 
erence cases  referred  to  It  after  June  25.  1962. 
The  present  bill  confers  special  jurisdiction 
on  the  Court  of  cnalms  to  hear  and  render 
judgment  on  the  Bolaad  Co.  claim  rather 
than  to  merely  submit  an  opinion  as  was 
previously  done  In  con|;resslonal  reference 
cases. 

The  subcommittee,  to  which  an  earlier  bill, 
H.R.  4297.  was  assigned,  held  a  hearing  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress  on  August  7,  1963,  and 
carefully  reviewed  the  entire  record  on  this 
matter.  While  the  departmental  reports  on 
this  bill  are  adverse.  It  appears  that  a  court 
has  never  considered  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  bill  would  make  It  possible  for 
a  court  to  pass  on  the  case,  and  the  commit- 


tee concvLca  In  Its  previous  conclusion,  as  set 
Tn  Hous?*fl«port  2107,  87th  Congress  on 
louse  Resolution  739,  that  there  Is  Jusaflca. 
tlon  for  a  complete  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter by  the  Coiirt  of  Claims  in  order  to  deter- 
mine  the  merits  of  the  matter  as  a  claim 
against  the  United  States.  The  regular  pro- 
cedures  of  the  Court  of  Claims  will  assure 
that  the  Issues  will  be  resolved  In  a  fair  and 
equal  manner.  Further,  It  should  be  ob- 
served  that  since  this  Is  a  case  Involving  s 
contract,  a  court  Is  the  best  possible  forum 
in  which  to  resolve  those  Issues.  Accord- 
Ingly.  this  committee  recommends  that  H,R 
1483,  as  amended,  be  considered  favorably! 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  2241. 
TITLE  28,  UNTTED  STATES  CODE 
The  bill  tS.  3576  >  to  amend  secUon 
2241  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  and  venue  of 
applications  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
by  persons  in  custody  under  judgments 
and  sentences  of  State  coiu-ts  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3576 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2241  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  therein  at  the  end 
thereof  an  additional  subsection  reading  a£ 
follows : 

"(d)  Where  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  Is  made  by  a  person  In  custody 
under  the  Judgment  and  sentence  of  a  Stale 
court  of  a  State  which  contains  two  or  more 
Federal  judicial  districts,  the  application  may 
be  filed  In  the  district  court  for  the  district 
wherein  such  person  Is  In  custody  or  In  the 
district  court  for  the  district  within  which 
the  State  court  was  held  which  convicted  and 
sentenced  him  and  each  of  such  district 
courts  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  the  application.  The  district  court 
for  the  district  wherein  such  an  application 
Is  filed  In  the  exercise  of  Its  discretion  and  in 
furtherance  of  Justice  may  transfer  the  ap- 
plication to  the  other  district  court  for  hear- 
ing and  determination." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1502  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the -Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  allow  a  person  In  custody  under  a  Judg- 
ment and  sentence  by  a  State  court  U>  Peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  of  the  district  within 
which  the  State  court  was  held  that  con- 
victed and  sentenced  him.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  adds  a  paragraph  to  section  1224  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

STATEMZNT 

Presently,  a  person  under  Judgment  and 
sentence  of  a  State  court  can  bring  an  appli- 
cation for  habeas  corpus  only  In  the  Federal 
district  court  for  the  district  wherein  he  U 
Imprisoned.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
relevant  only  when  there  are  two  or  more 
Federal  judicial  districts  within  the  borders 
of  a  given  State.  The  bill  would  give  the 
petitioner  his  choice  of  filing  a  petition  either 
in  the  district  wherein  he  Is  Incarcerated  or 
the  district  wherein  he  was  tried  and  con- 
victed.    The   bill    also   permits   the  district 
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court  wherein  an  application  is  filed  to  trans- 
fer the  application  to  the  other  court  where 
ihe  application  might  have  been  made  if 
Justice  or  convenience  dictates  such  a  trans- 
fer. 

As  a  result  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decl- 
ilons.  the  number  of  habeas  corpus  petitions 
filed  In  Federal  courts  by  State  prisoners  has 
more  than  quadrupled  over  the  past  5  years. 
In  addition,  the  scope  of  Inquiry  In  the  hear- 
ings has  been  greatly  expanded.  Questions 
of  fact  now  reviewable  may  require  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  introduction  of 
other  evidence. 

Two  principal  problems  would  be  alleviated 
by  this  bill: 
"ill  The  filing  of  petitions  Is  now  concen- 
trated m  those  Federal  districts  wherein  the 
Swle  penitentiary  happens  to  be  situated, 
though  petitioners  may  have  been  convicted 
by  State  courts  In  other  Federal  districts  of 
the  State.  The  bill  would  encourage  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  petitions  among  the  Fed- 
eral districts  within  a  State. 

(2)  As  the  district  court  which  now  can 
hear  the  petition  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  locus  of  trial,  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  procuring  witnesses  may  de- 
prive the  petitioner  of  a  full  hearing  as  a 
practical  matter.  Limitations  upon  subpena 
powers  and  the  petitioner's  Inability  to  pay 
witness  fees  contribute  to  this  difficulty.  Al- 
lowing the  petition  in  the  district  wherein 
the  petitioner  was  con\icted  and  sentenced 
wi:i  minimize.  If  not  obviate,  this  problem. 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Dejjartment  of  Justice.  The  Honor- 
able Ben  C.  Connally,  chief  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas, 
has  submitted  a  detailed  memorandum  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  as  has  the  Honor- 
able James  T.  Foley,  chief  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  non;hern  district  of  New 
York.  The  attorney  general  of  Tex.as  hns 
sent  a  letter  in  favor  of  HJl.  7618,  an  Identi- 
cal bill. 


TRANSFER    OF    INMATES    OF    DIS- 
TRICT   OF    COLUMBIA     JAIL    TO 
.     CERTAIN    OTHER    INSTITUTIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3404)  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  an  inmate  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail  to  any  other 
institution  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Corrections 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with 
respect  to  such  Inmate  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "corpus,"  to  in- 
sert "or  of  an  appeal  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  from  a  denial  of  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,"; 
and  on  page  2,  hne  9,  after  the  word 
"corpus,"  to  insert  "or  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  from  a  denial  of  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  or  of  an  appeal  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for   the  District  of 


Columbia  Circuit  from  a  denial  of  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  with  re- 
Bi>ect  to  an  Inmate  of  the  District  of 
Coliuxibla  jaU,  such  inmate  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  authorised  representative  to 
any  of  the  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. In  no  case  shall  any  transfer  of  an 
inmate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  deprive  the  United  States 
District  Oovirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  jurisdiction  over  any  petition  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  or  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  from  a  denial  of  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  filed  with  such  court  by 
any  such  Inmate  prior  to  his  transfer.  The 
authority  provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  other  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  In  his  custody. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  transfer  an  inmate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  jaU  to  any  other  insti- 
tution under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Corrections  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  of  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with  respect 
to  such  inmate,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1503 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PfRPOSE   OF   BnX   AS   AME>n>ED 

The  purpose  of  the  propKJsed  legislation  is 
to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  transfer  an 
Inmate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  jail  to 
any  other  Institution  tmder  the  control  of 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  u-ith  reepect  to  such  inmate, 
or  of  an  appeal  froin  a  denial  thereof. 

stAtemsnt 

Currently,  as  a  result  of  the  holding  in 
such  cases  as  Bolden  v.  Clemmer.  298  F.  2d 
306  ( 1961 ) ,  Inmates  at  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla  Jail  are  kept  at  the  jail  pending 
dlEp>osttlon  of  their  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corptis  or  of  an  appeal  from  a  denial 
of  the  writ.  The  large  number  of  petitions 
originating  in  the  District  JsUl  have  helped 
to  Increase  the  crowded  conditions  there. 
Additionally,  the  Dej>artnient  of  Corrections 
believes  that  Inmates  are  encouraged  to  file 
frivolous  petitions  when  they  desire,  for 
some  reason,  to  remain  at  the  Jail  rather 
than  to  be  transferred  either  to  Lorton  or 
Occoquan,  In  Virginia,  the  other  Institutions 
under  the  control  of  tihe  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Corrections. 

This  bill  will  expand  administrative  dis- 
cretion concerning  where  Inmates  are  to  be 
confined.  Both  Lorton  and  Occoquan  are 
close  by  so  transfer  to',elther  of  them  should 
not  Involve  any  substantial  additional  ex- 
pense or  inconvenience  to  i)etltloner8.  at- 
torneys, or  the  court.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  that  any  such  txansfer  will  not 
affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  court 
or  the  court  of  appeals  as  to  petitions  or  ap- 
peals filed  prior  to  transfer. 


LIFE  TENURE  AND  RETIREMENT 
RIGHTS  FOR  JUDGES  HEREAFTER 
APPOINTED  TO  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
PUERTO  RICO 

The  biU  (H.R.  aB99)  to  provide  the 
same  life  tenure  and  retirement  rights 
for  judges  hereafter  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  District  Cotm  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  ju<tees  of  all  other  U.S. 
district  courts  now  have  was  ccMisldered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  1504 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  dbjection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FnaPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that 
the  U.S.  district  juc^ges  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  are  hereafter  appointed, 
shall  have  the  same  life  tenure  and  retire- 
ment rights  as  all  the  other  U.S.  district 
court  Judges  now  have.  Accordingly,  the  bUl 
amends  appropriate  sections  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

STATEMENT 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recommends  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Department  of  Jtistlce  conctirs 
In  the  recommendatkin  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. The  House  committee,  in  reporting 
on  this  bill,  relates  the  following: 

"The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  at  the  present  time  is  author- 
ized to  be  staffed  by  two  U.S.  district  Judges. 
The  second  judgeship  was  recently  author- 
ized In  Public  Law  87-36  (75  Stat.  81),  but 
that  office  has  not  as  yet  been  filled.  The 
Incumbent  judge  Is  now  serving  for  a  term  of 
8  years  and  his  tenure  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  However, 
should  this  bill  be  enacted  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  newly  authorized  second 
judge,  his  tenure  WDtild  then  be  for  good 
behavior. 

"At  the  present  time  the  U.S.  district  covirt 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico  is  the 
only  such  Judge  in  the  entire  Federal  sys- 
tem who  does  not  have  life  tenure  and 
whose  court  has  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  Judges  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
for  Panama,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
serve  a  term  of  8  years  but  they  exercise 
local  Jurisdiction  {«  well.  Formerly,  the 
Judges  in  the  U.S  district  court  In  HawaU 
had  a  similar  8-year  term,  but  upon  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  to  Statehood,  and  liltewlae 
in  the  case  of  Alaska,  the  U.S.  district  court 
Judge   received    life   tenure. 

"The  U.S.  district  court  in  Puerto  Rico 
Is  In  Its  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  responsi- 
bilities the  same  as  the  U.S.  district  courts 
in  the  several  States.  It  ezerctsea  only  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction,  the  local  jurisdiction  being 
exercised  by  a  system  of  local  courts  headed 
by  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo. 

■In  the  revision  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  1948,  one  of  the  objects  was 
to  Integrate  the  Federal  district  courts,  both 
of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia,  into  the  system  of  the 
U.S.  courts.  This  was  accomplished  as  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  not  as  to 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  Subsequently,  the 
Hawaii  Statehood  Act  of  19S9  accomplished 
it  for  that  State. 

"Under  section  lit  of  title  28,  Puerto  Rico 
was   constituted    a   Federal    judicial    district 
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on  tbe  Mune  standard  aa  the  federal  judical 
districts  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
incorporated  by  section  133  into  the  first 
Judicial  clrciilt  and  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  judge  along  with  the  au- 
thorization for  the  appointment  of  all  other 
Pederal  district  judges.  In  defining  the 
term,  'court  of  the  United  States,'  In  sec- 
tion 461,  the  provision  specifically  Includes 
the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico.  That  term  means  courts  con- 
stituted by  chapter  5  of  title  28  which  in- 
cluded the  n.S.  District  Ck>urt  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rloo.  As  thus  defined,  judges 
of  the  district  courts  were  included  in  the 
definition  of  tbe  term,  "judge  of  the  United 
States.'  The  enactment  of  the  revised  title 
28,  however,  contained  one  provision  which 
was  Inconsistent  with  the  Intention  to  have 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  completely  integrated  into  the 
Federal  judicial  system.  This  provision  was 
contained  In  section  134(a)  which  con- 
tinued the  tenure  of  the  district  judge  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  8  yeara,  whereas  all  tbe 
other  Federal  district  judges  have  a  life 
tenure. 

'"There  doee  not  appear  any  reason  why 
the  TJS.  district  judges  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico  should  not  be  placed  in  a  poal- 
tlen  of  parity  as  to  tenure  with  all  tbe  other 
Federal  judges  throughout  our  judicial  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  Federal  litigants  in  Puerto 
Rloo  should  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of 
judges  made  Independent  by  life  tenure  f ron^ 
the  pressures  of  those  who  might  Influence 
his  chances  of  reappointment,  which  bene- 
■  5ts  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  the  liti- 
gants in  all  other  Federal  courts.  These 
Judges  in  Puerto  Rico  have  and  will  have 
the  exacting  same  heavy  responsibilities  as 
all  other  Federal  district  judges  and,  there- 
fore, they  should  have  the  same  Independ- 
ence, security,  and  retirement  benefits  to 
which  all  other  Federal  district  judges  are 
entitled. 

"A  hearing  was  held  on  similar  legislation 
In  the  86th  Congress^  at  which  time  also  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  had 
recocnmended,  as  it  had  done  on  earlier  occa- 
sloils,  the  enactment  of  this  proposal.  -  In 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
that  time  the  Dei>artm.ent  deferred  Its  views 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  also  tbe  Department  of  the  In- 
terior approved  Its  enactment. 

"In  the  87th  Congress,  a  similar  bill,  HJl. 
0002,  In  the  88th  Congress,  a  similar  bill, 
HJi.  2844,  passed  the  House  but  failed  of 
enactment  in  the  Senate. 

"Tbe  present  bill,  HJl.  3999,  was  again 
recommended  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  in  an  executive  conununl- 
catlon  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hobse 
of  Representatives  dated  January  12,  1965,^ 

"Finally,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rloo  is  a  free  state  associated  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution  and  Utw»  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  a  State  of  the  Union. 
It  baa  virtually  complete  local  autonomy  and 

it  isi ■  proper,  therefore,  to  accord  It  the 

same  treatment  aa  a  State  by  conferring  upon 
tbe  Federal  district  court  thwe  the  same 
dlgntty  and  authority  enjoyed  by  the  other 
Federal  district  coxirts.  Another  reason  for 
providing  life  tenure  for  the  judges  of  the 
T7.S.  District  Ooiirt  for  Puerto  Rloo  is  that  the 
court  Is  now  the  only  judicial  agency  In 
Puerto  Rico  which  is  independent  of  tbe 
Commonwealth  government  and  it  will  aid 
tbe  district  judges  to  perform  their  functions 
impartially,  particularly  In  those  cases  In- 
volving the  Federal  Oovemment  on  one  side 
and  the  Commonwealth  govenunent  oo  the 
other  If  they  have  the  full  independence  in- 
ber«&t  In  a  life  tenure  appointment." 


BIBLE  TRANSliATION  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  169)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  30th  day  of 
September  In  1966  as  "Bible  Translation 
Day"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tha  United  States  of 
America  irv  Congress  aesembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorlze4  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  30th 
day  of  September  In  1966  as  •Bible  Trans- 
lation Day"  and  lnvltl»g  the  governments 
of  States  and  communities  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  (Hjserve  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  ftnd  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
as^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Ih'^4ie  Record  an  exoerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1505),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Joint  reaolutlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOtE 

The  purp)08e  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  or  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  30th  day  of  September  In  1966  as 
Bible  Translation  Day. 


HOLDING  OF  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THB  DISTRKJT  OF 
CONNECTICUT  AT  NEW  LONDON, 
CONN. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  2653)  to  provide  that  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut  shall  also  be  held  at  New 
London,  Oonn.,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  the  U.S.  district  court  is 
authorized  to  sit  at  Bridgeport,  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven,  ancj  Waterbury.  All 
these  areas  are  located  in  the  western 
part  of  Coruiectlcut.  This  means  that 
the  residents  of  southtastem  Connecti- 
cut must  travel  either  to  Hartford  or  to 
New  Haven  if  they  have  business  with 
the  district  court. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Connecticut 
Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the 
State.  Oroton,  in  particular,  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics,  tlje  Charles  Pfizer 
Corp.,  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  the  naval 
submarine  base,  and  aiany  other  large 
and  growing  industries  are  located  there. 
A  number  of  smaller  Industries  have  also 
moved  into  the  area. 

H.R.  2653  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Con- 
necticut to  sit  in  New  London,  which  Is 
also  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State.  This  legislation  is  approved 
by  the  Bar  Association  of  New  London 
County.  It  was  approved  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  in  1963 
and  again  in  1965.  The  judicial  council 
of  the  second  circuit,  of  which  Connecti- 
cut is  a  part,  unanimously  approved  this 
proposal  In  1961. 

Local  attorneys  in  New  London  County 
have  estimated  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
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eral  caseload  in  this  area  of  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  in  the  past  3  years 
Thus,  authorizing  a  term  of  court  In 
New  London  would  eliminate  the  time- 
consuming  and  inconvenient  traveling  to 
either  Hartford  or  New  Haven  now  bur- 
dening the  residents  of  southeastern 
Connecticut.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  wit- 
nesses, litigants,  and  attorneys  alike. 

Access  to  a  court  is  a  fimdamental 
prerequisite  of  Justice.  Delay,  expense, 
and  distance  all  detract  from  the  qual- 
ity of  Justice  available  to  our  citizens. 
This  improvement  in  the  machinery  of 
justice  in  southeastern  Connecticut  can 
be  made  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  since 
the  General  Services  Administration  has 
stated  that  planned  additions  to  the  post 
office  at  New  London  will  provide  ample 
space  for  a  courtroom  and  judges' 
chambers. 

I  therefore  endorse  the  passage  of  this 
much  needed  legislation  by  the  Senate  so 
that  southeastern  Connecticut  may  have 
the  full  benefits  of  our  Federal  district 
courts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1506) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut  to  hold  a  term  of 
court  at  New  London.  Accordingly,  it 
amends  the  second  sentence  of  section  86 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  2653  >  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


August  26,  1966 
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CIVIL  ACTIONS  BY  INDIAN  TRIBES 
IN  FEDERAL  COURTS  WITHOUT 
REGARD  TO  $10,000  LIMITATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1356)  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain 
civil  actions  in  Federal  district  courts 
without  regard  to  the  $10,000  limitation, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike 
out  "1360"  and  insert  "1361";  in  Une  5, 
after  the  word  "section"  to  strike  out 
"1361"  and  insert  "1362";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "1361"  and 
Insert  "1362";  and  on  page  2,  after  line 
2,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  85 
of    title    2«    of   the   United    States    Code   is 
amended  by  adding^t  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  Item: 
"1362.  Indian  tribes." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  J>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative$   qf    the    UnUed   States  of 


imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
asserting  in  chapter  86  thereof  immediately 
after  section  1361,  a  new  section  to  be  de- 
nlgnated  section  1362,  as  follows: 
"I  1362.  Indian  tribes. 

"The  district  courts  shaU  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions,  brought  by 
any  Indian  tribe  or  band  with  a  governing 
body  duly  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  wherein  the  matter  in  controversy 
arlsee  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  85 
of  title   28   of   the   United   States   Code   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"1362.  Indian  tribes." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1507),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bijl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK  OF  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  as  amended  is  to 
permit  Indian  tribes  to  bring  civil  actions 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  treaties,  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
the  $10,000  limitation,  and  accordingly 
amends  chapter  85,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  new  section. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  bave 
recommended  that  this  bill  pass.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  declines  to  taXe  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bill,  observing  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  policy  upon  which  it  Is  not  appropriate 
for  the  Department  to  take  a  position.  The 
Department  of  Justice  points  out,  however, 
that  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  cases  which  might  result  from 
the  expansion  of  Jurisdiction  wotild  be  very 
large. 

At  hearings  on  this  bill  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  Senator  Qitentin  N.  BtrsDiCK,  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  testified  in  Its  behalf.  The 
Senator's  statement  was  substantially  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Richmond  Allen,  Associate 
Solicitor  In  charge  of  Indian  affairs  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  by  Marvin 
Sonosky,  Esq.,  an  attorney  speaking  on  behalf 
of  some  half-dozen  Indian  tribes.  In  sub- 
stance, the  proponents  of  this  bill  indicate 
that  the  Jurisdictional  limitation  works  an 
especial  hardship  on  Indian  tribes.  In  many 
Instances  claims  arise  under  sp>ecial  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  tribes, 
but  because  of  the  limitation  the  matter  can- 
not be  litigated  in  Federal  courts.  As  an 
example,  several  parcels  of  land  may  be 
claimed  by  the  tribes,  each  of  the  parcels 
being  valued  at  under  $10,000,  even  though 
the  aggregate  constitutes  more  than  HO.OOO. 
However,  these  claims  may  not  be  added  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Juris- 
dictional amoimt,  tuid  the  tribes  are  denied 
a  Federal  forum. 

There  is  great  hesitancy  on  the  i>art  of 
tribes  to  use  State  courts.  This  reluctance 
is  founded  partlaUy  on  the  traditional  fear 
that  tribes  have  had  of  the  States  in  which 
their  reservaUons  are  situated.  AddiUonaUy, 
the  Federal  courts  have  more  expertise  in  de- 
ciding questions  involving  treatiee  with  the 
Federal  Government,  as  well  as  interpreting 


the  relevant  body  of  Federal  law  that  has 
developed  over  the  years. 

Currently,  the  right  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  bring  civil  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  tribes  without  regard  to 
Jurisdictional  amount,  a  power  conferred  on 
him  by  special  statutes,  is  insufficient  in 
thoee  cases  wherein  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  gtmrdian  of  the  Indian 
tribes  and  as  Federal  sovereign  conflict,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  will  decline 
to  bring  the  action. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  remedy  these 
defects  by  making  it  possible  for  the  Indian 
tribes  to  seek  redress  using  their  own  re- 
somxes  and  attorneys. 


NORMAN  J,  PITMAN 

The  bill  (S.  690)  for  the  relief  of  Nor- 
man J.  Pitman  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Norman 
J.  Pitman  of  Forsyth,  Oeorgla,  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  t427.91.  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salarj'  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base,  Georgia,  for  the  period  from  June  17, 
1962,  through  June  30,  1963,  such  overpay- 
ments having  been  made  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  whea  he  wm  erroneously 
given  a  step  Increase,  effective  June  17,  1962. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  Hablllty  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Norman  J.  Pitman,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  deceived  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1508),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Nor- 
man J.  Pitman  of  the  sum  of  (427.91,  as 
overpayments  of  salary  whlcb  he  received 
through  administrative. error  as  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  were  passed  over: 

Calendar  No.  1475'  (S.  1572)  for  the 
relief  of  Merritt  A.  Seefeldt  and  August 
C,  Seefeldt. 

Calendar  No.  1476  (S.  1987),  for  the 
relief  of  Rollo  Oskey. 


JAMES  A.  TODD,  JR. 

The  bill  (S.  2500)  for  the  relief  of 
James  A.  Todd,  Jr.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed' for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  \yy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  James 
A.  Todd,  Junior,  of  Bsrron,  Oeorgla,  is  her^y 
relieved  of  all  llabillljy  for  repayment  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  the  eiun  of  •812.80,  repr«- 
sentlng  overpayments  of  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base,  Georgia,  for  the  period  from  February 
9,  1958.  through  February  3,  1963,  such  over- 
payments having  been  made  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error  to  determining  the  rate 
of  basic  com.|>enBation  to  which  the  said 
James  A.  Todd,  Junior,  was  entitled  when 
he  was  promoted  from  grade  OS-IO  to  grade 
GS-11.  effective  February  9,  1958.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  oflloer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liabUity  Ls  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  said  James  A.  Todd,  Junior,  tihe  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  th*  overpayments  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of 
the  amoimt  appropriated  in  this  Act  sh&U  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  cr  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  aocount  of  servloee  rendered 
in  connection  with  tkis  claim,  and  tbe  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilt  oif  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  oonvlctioQ 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  conBent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1511),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FUXPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  U 
to  relieve  James  A.  Todd,  Jr.,  of  all  liabUlty 
to  refund  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
•812.80,  representing  an  overpayment  o* 
salary  received  by  hina  as  an  em.ployee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  Warner 
Robins  Air  Force  Baee,  Ga.,  for  the  period 
from  February  9,  1956,  through  February  3 
1963. 

The  overpayment  in  this  case  resulted 
from  an  admlnistratlTe  erroe  in  determining 
Mr.  Todd's  rate  of  pay  at  the  time  of  his 
promotion  from  gnule  G8-10  to  grade 
os-n. 

Mr.  Todd  was  changed  from  a  posltlan  In 
the  wage  board  system,  WF-IO,  step  3,  (3.83 
per  hour  to  a  poeitloc  under  the  Classlflcc^ 
tlon  Act,  GS-10,  step  7,  #6,725  per  annum, 
effective  June  2,  1957. 

On  February  9,  1»68,  he  was  promoted 
from  the  GS-IO  poetUon  to  a  position  In 
GS-Il.  His  rate  of  pay  in  the  OS-11  poal- 
tlon  was  erroneously  set  at  the  fifth  step  of 
the  grade,  (7,250  per  nnnum  on  the  basis  of 
a  "highest  previous  mte"  of  $3.44  per  hour, 
the  rate  in  effect  on  that  date  for  poeltlooa 
in  WF-IO,  step  3.  Tlie  hoxirly  rate  was  con- 
verted to  a  per  annual  rate  of  $7,166.20  and 
adjusted  to  $7,250  per  annum,  the  next 
higher  step  of  G6-11.  The  error  oocurred 
because  instead  of  uskig  the  wage  bo«rd  rate 
of  $3.33  per  hour  actually  earned  by  Mr. 
Todd  as  WP-10,  step  8,  a«  hia  "highest  pre- 
vlous  rate,"  they  used  the  $3.44  hourly  rate 
m  effect  for  the  WP-10.  step  3,  on  the  date  of 
his  promotion  from  tbe  a£l-10  ix)«ltlaii  to 
the  OS-11  position. 

The  error  was  dlsoovered  during  a  OAO 
audit.  Immediate  action  waa  taken  to  oar> 
rect  all  personnel  aotlons.     Mr.  Todd 
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notified  of  the  orotMjfiine&t  and  of  bis  In- 
debtedneu  to  tbe  Oo^^csment.  Mr.  Todd 
U  rapaylng  the  Indebtadtieaa  at  the  rate  of 
•26  per  pay  period  and  aa  of  June  4.  1966.  he 
had  repaid  $300. 

The  overpayment  waa  the  resxiJt  of  admln- 
IstratlTe  error  and  there  la  no  evidence  of 
lack  of  good  faith  on  hia  part  or  the  part  of 
admlnlatratlve  ofllclals.  fy 


August  26,  1966 


BILL  PASSED  OVER    -> 

The  bUl  (8.  2904)  for  the  reUef  of 
Clarence  C.  and  Lucy  W.  Russell  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.        

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  go  over. 


DAVID  B.  QUDDEN 

The  bill  (HH.  5552)  for  the  relief  of 
David  B.  Glldden'  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


NORMAN  MORRIS   RAINS 

The  bill  (HJl.  7354)  for  the  relief  of 
Norman  Morris  Rains  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


suited  from  the  fact  that  the  30-day  limita- 
tion concerning  the  accumulation  of  annual 
leave  prescribed  by  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  5  U.S.C. 
20«2(c)  barred  any  credit  to  Mr.  Oeteen  at 
that  time. 

The  Post  Office  I>epart»ient  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  stated  that  It  had  no  ob- 
jection to  enactment  of  relief  legislation  and 
noted  the  fact  already  referred  to  that  the 
departmental  files  clearly  established  the 
administrative  error  referred  to  in  the  bill. 
The  Poat  Office  Department  felt  that  the 
application  of  existing  provisions  of  law  un- 
der the  particular  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Osteen's  case  resulted  In  inequity  and  that 
this  Inequity  can  only  be  corrected  by  legis- 
lative action  as  prescribed  In  this  bill.  The 
Department  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  need  for  a  correction  In  the 
bill.  In  1959  Mr.  Osteen's  leave  account  was 
credited  with  15  hours  of  the  lost  leave.  In 
other  words,  as  of  that  date,  It  was  possible 
to  correct  the  error  in  part.  As  a  result  of 
this  administrative  actloo.  the  amount  of 
annual  leave  actually  forfattted  was  81  hours. 
The  report  of  the  Civil  Sarvlce  Commission 
refers  to  the  same  facts  and  recommends 
the  same  amendment  to  correct  the  bill.  As 
has  been  noted,  the  comailttee  has  recom- 
mended this  amendment. 

Accordingly,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  particular  case  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  agencies  concerned,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  considered  favorably. 


FRED  M.  OSTEEN 

The  bUl  (H.R.  11940)  for  the  reUef  of 
Fred  M  Osteen  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1515) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUXP06X 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  propoa«d  leglalation 
la  to  authoriae  the  credit  of  81  hours  of  an- 
nual leave  to  the  leave  record  of  Fred  M. 
Ovteen,  a  postal  employee  of  Oreenvllle,  S.C. 
Thla  autborlBitlon  la  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Osteen  lost  leave  which  he  earned 
1a  the  period  from  January  l,  1968.  through 
December  31,  1B69.  Through  administrative 
eiTor,  It  was  not  properly  credited  to  his 
account.  The  bUl  provides  that  none  of  the 
leave  granted  by  the  bill  can  be  settled  by 
means  of  a  cash  payment  In  the  event  that 
the  individual  Is  separated  from  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

STAIVKKIfT 

The  Post  OiBoe  Department  In  Its  report 
to  tHe  committee  on  the  bill  Indicates  that 
It  has  no  objection  to  Its  enactment  provided 
that  the  bill  is  amended  to  provide  for  a 
credit  of  81  hours.  The  ITJB.  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  ita  report  stated  it  would 
Impose  no  objection  to  the  bill's  enactment 
provuted  that  It  Is  amended  to  provide  for 
fbat  credit. 

The  records  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
establish  that  Mr.  Osteen  was  entitled  to  6 
additional  days  of  annual  leave  per  year  for 
1988  and  1980.  "nuou^  error  on  the  part  of 
administrative  peraonnti  of  the  Department, 
he  did  not  receive'  this  credit.  When  the 
error  mm  at  length  dlsoovered.  there  were 
no  administrative  means  whereby  the  leave 
QOuM  be  restored  to  the  employee.    This  re- 


ANTHONY  A.  CAtlX^WAY 

The  bill  (H.R.  12315 >  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  A.  Calloway  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading:,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1516),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  McKlnley 
Harris,  Jr.,  »1,000  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  and  against 
Anthony  A.  Calloway  arising  out  of  an  acci- 
dent which  occiirred  In  Chicago,  111.,  on 
May  3.  1960,  involving  a  post  office  vehicle 
driven  by  Mr.  Calloway  in  the  course  of  his 
duties  as  an  employee  of  tfce  United  States. 
The  bin  provides  that  the  ^yment  will  also 
be  In  full  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  and 
costs  rendered  In  a  civil  action  brought 
against  the  employee  based  upon  the 
accident. 

STATEMENT 

On  May  3,  1960,  at  the  Intersection  of  78th 
Street  and  St.  Lawrence  Avenue  in  Chicago, 
a  postal  truck  operated  by  Substitute  Car- 
rier Anthony  A.  Calloway  collided  with  a 
private  vehicle  owned  by  McKlnley  Harris, 
Jr.  As  a  result  both  vehicles  were  extensively 
damaged,  and  the  two  occupants  of  the 
Harris  vehicle  were  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
Injuries  sustained.  Thereafter,  their  suit 
against  the  Government  uader  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  resulted  In  a  compromise 
settlement  In  their  favor  in  the  total  amount 
of  912,000. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  has  noted  in 
Its  report  that  as  a  further  consequence  of 
thla  accident  the  owner  of  the  private  ve- 
hicle brought  an  action  agnlnst  the  poetal 
driver  for  damages  to  his  iutomoblle.  Mr 
Calloway  was  represented  by  the  US  at- 
torney's office  In  the  lawsuit.     The  claim  In 


damages  was  for  $2,500.  and  resulted  In  a 
settlement  in  plaintiff's  favor  In  the  amount 
of  $1,000.  Judgment  was  accordingly  entered 
against  Employee  Calloway  in  the  U.S.  cUs- 
trlct  court  In  the  amount  of  $1,000,  which  is 
the  amount  of  relief  proposed  by  H.R.  12315. 
In  recommending  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bUl.  the  Post  Office  Department 
stated  two  grounds  for  its  recommendation 
First,  the  Department  noted  that  had  this 
action  been  brought  against  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Aci 
rather  than  the  employee,  the  express  pio- 
vlsloiu  of  that  act  would  have  relleve-l  the 
employee  concerned  In  the  event  that's 
Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  United 
States.  Secondly,  the  Department  notes 
that  had  the  accident  occurred  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  Public  Law  87-258.  Mr  Cal- 
loway would  also  have  been  protected  This 
law  wa5  enacted  to  relieve  employees  of  per- 
sonal liability  la  situations  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Calloway's  by  substituting  the  United 
States  as  the  sole  defendant  in  such  a  case. 
Therefore,  had  the  accident  occurred  after 
the  effective  date  of  that  law,  Mr.  Calloway 
wotxld  not  now  be  required  to  reek  legisla- 
tive relief.  As  It  has  concluded  previously 
In  similar  cases,  this  committee  considers 
that  Mr.  Calloway  should  be  placed  in  no 
less  favorable  a  position  due  to  the  f  ict  that 
the  accident  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  Public  Law  87-258. 

The  committee  has  determined  that  this 
IS  a  proper  subject  for  legislative  relief  and 
further  that  relief  in  this  Instance  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  now  expressed  In 
Public  Law  87-258.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

As  was  noted  at  the  outset,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  payment  to  a  Judgment  creditor. 
The  attorney's  fee  limitation,  therefore, 
would  be  construed  as  applying  to  the 
amoui.ts  paid  to  this  Individual  since  the 
relief  provided  in  this  Instance  is  parallel  to 
that  provided  for  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  It  Is  therefore  appropriate  that 
the  attorney's  fee  limitation  be  similar  to 
that  provided  in  that  act.  Accordinglv.  the 
committee  has  approved  the  bill  with  the 
limitation  of  20  percent,  which  Is  the  limita- 
tion provided  for  Iltlfrated  c;ises  in  section 
2678  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
applying  to  Federal  tort  claims  cases. 


JOHN  R.  SYLVIA 


The  bill  (H.R.  12884)  for  the  reUef 
of  John  R.  Sylvia  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1517),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  John  R. 
Sylvia  $350  as  reimbursement  of  a  Judgment 
rendered  against  him  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident involving  a  Post  Office  vehicle  driven 
by  him  within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 

STATEMENT 

This  measure  would  authorize  payment  of 
$350  to  John  R.  Sylvia  In  settlement  of  his 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  a  like  amount  paid  by  him  In 
settlement  of  a  Judgment  rendered  against 
him  as  a  result  of  an  accident  Involving  a 
mall  truck  operated  by  him  in  the  scope  of 
his  employment. 

The  accident  occurred  at  an  Intersection 
of  two  streets  In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  Jan- 
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uary  22,  1962,  when  the  malltruclc  collided 
with  a  vehicle  owned  by  Robert  P.  Agular 
which  thereafter  struck  and  damaged  a 
parked  car  belonging  to  Francisco  Olivelra. 
lir.  Agular's  administrative  claim  for  dam- 
age to  his  Vehicle  was  disallowed  by  the  De- 
partment because  Information  with  the  De- 
partment indicated  the  postal  employee  was 
not  responsible  for  the  accident.  Mr.  Oli- 
velra filed  suit  against  the  postal  driver  in 
hia  individual  capacity  and  was  awarded 
a  Judgment  in  the  amount  of  $350. 

The  Department  believes  it  to  be  tmfalr 
that  the  postal  employee  be  required  to  bear 
the  loss  in  this  matter,  because  had  the 
plaintiff's  action  been  against  the  Govern- 
ment the  employee  would  have  been  relieved 
of  liability  In  this  case.  Further,  had  the 
accident  occurred  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  Public  Law  87-258  (75  Stat.  539). 
Mr,  Sylvia  would  also  have  been  relieved  of 
UabUity. 

Public  Law  87-258  was  speclflcally  In- 
tended to  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  responsibility  for  actions  against 
Its  employees  In  cases  of  this  kind. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAW  ESTABLISH- 
ING FUND  FOR  EXPERT  ASSIST- 
ANCE  LOANS   TO   INDIAN  TRIBES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  33541  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  as- 
sistance loans  to  Indian  tribes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  5.  after  the  word  "to". 
to  strike  out  ••S2,000.000"  and  Insert 
"$1  800,000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3354 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatf^^^t  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C^^Bs  assembled,  Tliat  the 
appropriation  avMbrizatlon  in  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  November  4,  1963  (77  Stat.  301). 
Is  hereby  amended  bv  changing  $900,000" 
to  ■■$1,800,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1518) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

S.  3504,  Introduced  by  Senator  Metcalf 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, would  amend  the  act  of  November  4, 
1963  (77  Stat.  301),  establishing  a  revolving 
loan  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Indian 
tribes  to  procure  the  assistance  of  expert 
witnesses  In  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  by  Increasing  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fund 
from  $900,000  to  $1 .800,000. 

B.^CKGROUND 

The  act  of  November  4,  1963,  authori7cd 
the  appropriation  of  $900,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  revolving  fund  from  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  make  loans 
to  Indian  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
expert  assistance,  other  than  legal  counsel, 
for  the  preparation  {uid  trial  of  claims  pend- 
ing before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Most  of  the  852  claims  filed  by  1951  Involve 
compensation  for  land  takings  by  the  United 


States.  Anthropologists,  ethnologists,  and 
experts  in  the  history  of  tribal  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  necesary  to  determine 
ownership  and   value  of  the  disputed    land. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  loan,  the  applicant 
tribal  group  Is  required  to  have  Inadequate 
means  to  finance  the  preparation  of  Its 
claims  for  adjudicauon.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  Is  precluded  from  making  the  loan 
If,  In  his  opinion,  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  such 
expert  assistance  are  imreasonable. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  basic  law.  unless 
the  Judgment  Is  less  than  the  amount  need»d 
to  repay  the  loan  and  Interest,  the  loans  are 
required  to  be  repaid,  with  Interest,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  Judgment  recovered  by 
the  tribe  on  its  claim  against  the  United 
States. 

NEID 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  the 
entire  $900,000  has  been  appropriated  and 
has  been  almost  completely  obligated. 
Needed  loans  exceed  the  amount  which  re- 
mains available  in  the  fund. 

Approved  loans  under  the  program  totaled 
$895,610  as  of  July  1,  1966,  leaving  an  un- 
obligated balance  of  only  $4,390  in  the  fund 
A  number  of  pending  applications  are  being 
processed  which  would  Involve  another  $450,- 
000  if  the  funds  were  available.  In  addition. 
as  many  as  35  more  tribal  groups  with  pend- 
ing claims  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able to  retain  the  expej't  assistance  they  ■will 
need  in  presenting  their  cases. 

Although  repayments  are  expected  once 
the  claims  are  adjudicated.  It  Is  not  antici- 
pated that  sizable  returns  will  be  forth- 
coming before  the  expiration  of  from  3  to  7 
years. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd] 
the  courtesy  of  15  minutes  at  this  time 
from  the  time  allowed  on  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Before  that  permission 
is  granted,  I  have  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  is  on  the  floor,  and  there  is 
a  hearing  I  should  like  to  attend. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Montana  give 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  until 
10:30?    I  am  sure  he  could  use  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fifteen  minutes: 
and  then  we  will  put  In  a  quorum  call. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


A  LAST  WORD  ON  L'AFFAIRE 
KLEIN 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
quite  some  time  the  matter  relating  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  EVoDDl  has  been  before  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  has  been 
rather  generously  ventilated  in  the  press 
and  in  periodicals.  I  have  followed  it 
pretty  well,  and  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  a  good  deal  of  It  has  been  ex  parte 
and  rather  onesided.. 


A  column  app>eare  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  by  John  Chfiunberlain 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  under  the 
title  "These  Days."  John  Chamberlain 
is  a  rather  objective  writer.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  good  many  books,  he  con- 
tributes very  freely  to  periodicals  and 
magazines  on  contemporary  afifairs.  and 
he  writes  a  syndicated  column  that  is 
distributed  by  King  Features. 

I  believe  that  he  deals  very  objectively 
and  very  fairly  with  this  matter,  and  I 
ask  that  this  column  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  otf  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Theses   Days:    A   Last   Word   on   L'Ajtaibe 

KlEIN 

( By  John  CSiamberlaln ) 

The  case  of  Sen.  TtoM  Dodd,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  has  apparently  been  put  In 
mothballs  by  the  senatorial  Investigating 
committee  pending  further  research  Into  the 
uses  which  the  Senator  put  the  campaign 
money  raised  by  the  contested  testimonial 
dinners. 

So  we  won't  know  much  about  the  Ins  and 
outs  of  the  Senator's  accounting  prsictlces 
until  some  time  in  the  fall.  But  of  Dodd's 
reputation  for  financial  probity  is  to  be  left 
dangling  for  a  few  more  weeks  or  months. 
It  should  be  said  In  the  Interim  that  the 
charges  that  he  did  anything  reprehensible 
by  befriending  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  public  re- 
lations man  for  West  German  industrialists, 
have  collapsed  utterly. 

Indeed,  the  whole  weight  of  the  evidence 
Is  that  DoDD's  trip  to  Germany.  In  the  course 
of  which  he  told  former  Chancellor  Adenauer 
that  Gen.  Klein  had  baen  tinf airly  represented 
in  the  West  German  press  because  of  the 
grilling  he  received  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  was  an  attempt  to 
rectify  a  blatant  Injustice. 

The  fact  is  that  Klein,  a  patriot  who  served 
America  In  two  world  wars,  had  been  vic- 
timized by  a  sort  of  liberal  "McCarthylsm." 
He  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  an  Interroga- 
tion by  Sen.  FtrLBRiOHT's  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  when  it  was  trying  to  discover 
whether  agents  of  foreign  Interests  were 
exercising  nefarious  Influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Nothing  was  turned  up  to  show  that  Klein 
had  done  anything  to  harm  America.  Yet 
the  very  fact  that  he  had  been  grilled  by  a 
senatorial  committee  led  to  slanted  news 
stories  in  the  West  German  press.  Not  being 
fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  an 
American  congressional  mvestlgation,  the 
West  Germans  apparently  took  Klein's  ap- 
pearance before  Sen.  Fulbricht  as  evidence 
of  some  sort  of  guilt. 

This  sort  of  thing  ts  an  old  story  In  the 
history  of  Senate  Im-eetigatlons.  in  which 
the  Senators  get  headlines  that  have  a  one 
to  one  relationship  with  the  vigor,  not  to 
mention  the  ferocity,  of  their  questioning. 
When  Sen.  McCarthy  was  zeroing  In  upon  a 
supposed  ctUprlt.  the  liberals  wrote  long  arti- 
cles protesting  that  the  \ictlm  should  be 
permitted  the  right*  of  defense  that  are 
accorded  to  any  common  criminal  In  a  court 
of  law.  But  nobody  took  up  for  Oen.  Klein 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  Senate  questlomng, 
he  lost  a  $50,000-a-yeRr  account  with  a  Weet 
German  client. 

That  is.  nobody  spoke  up  for  Klein  except 
Tom  Dodd.  Oen.  Klein  was  quite  within  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  to  ask  Dodd  to  undo  some 
of  the  damage  resulting  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  interrogation.  And 
Dodd,  in  taking  time  out  during  hl«  trip  to 
Germany  to  speak  up  In  Klein's  behalf,  waa 
doing  what  any  friend  should  have  done. 
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It  U  unforttmate  that  the  question  of 
DoDD's  flnancw  should  be  mixed  up  In  the 
public  mind  with  the  Klein  matter.  There 
la  no  reUUon,  organic  or  otherwise,  between 
them.  The  fact  la  that  Dodd  acted  Uke  an 
honorable  gentleman  in  trying  to  undo  a 
wrong  done  to  a  friend.  In  my  opinion  he 
should  have  been  more  aggressive  In  defend- 
ing hlmeelf.  There  wa«  no  necessity  for  try- 
ing to  prove  that  the  good  word  he  spoke  to 
Adenauer  for  Oen.  Klein  was  subsidiary  to 
the  main  business  of  a  trip  to  Germany  un- 
dertaken to  Interview  a  confessed  Soviet 
assassin.  Dodd.  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  defend  Klein  against  the  Im- 
putation that  he  had  somehow  acted  to  un- 
dermine U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  morality  of  the  whole  Klein  affair  Is 
on  DoDD's  side.  Whether  he  will  be  com- 
parably vindicated  on  the  subject  of  his  fin- 
ances Is  not  for  me  to  say  In  advance  of  the 
evidence.  But  the  action  of  Dodd's  ex-em- 
ployes in  lifting  documents  from  his  safe 
for  photostating  U  hardly  to  be  recommended 
as  a  rule  of  ethical  conduct. 

If  the  docimaents  had  been  taken  from  a 
private  home  without  a  search  warrant,  the 
act  would  come  under  the  heading  of  theft 
and  would  in  itself  be  pimlshable  by  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  add  this  one  other  statement:  I  think 
that  there  will  be  some  other  Insertions 
that  I  shall  make  In  the  Record  from 
time  to  time  relating  to  this  matter.  In 
the  interest  of  fairness  and  equity  and 
objectivity. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  permitting  me  to 
take  this  time  to  address  the  Senate,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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demonstration  will  follow  to  launch  the 
campaign." 

The  Worker  states  that  the  action  has 
been  cosponsored  with  the  DuBols  Clubs 
by  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  and  other  organizations. 

Another  national  organization,  the 
American  Legion,  the  philosophy,  pur- 
poses, and  principles  of  which  are  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  of  the  Du- 
Bols Clubs  of  America,  is  also  conducting 
a  national  convention  in  Washington 
this  weekend,  beginning  with  August  26 
and  lasting  through  September  1. 
Whether  the  DuBois  CTubs'  decisions,  to 
demonstrate  in  the  Nation's  Capital  at 
the  very  time  the  American  Legion  con- 
vention is  being  held  here,  was  by  singu- 
lar coincidence  or  whefther  it  was  by  de- 
sign, I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  facts  about 
the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America? 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  testifying 
before  a  House  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations on  March  4,  1965,  referred  to 
American  Communist  Party  Leader  Gus 
Hall  as  having  ordered,  in  late  1963.  "the 
formation  of  a  Marxtet-orlented  youth 
organization  to  attract  non -Communists 
as  the  first  step  toward  their  evenutal  re- 
cruitment into  the  party,"  and  Mr. 
Hoover  went  on  to  say  that  the  name  se- 
lected for  the  new  organization  was  the 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America.  Gus 
Hall  recently  stated,  according  to  a  UPI 
report. 

Many  members  of  th«  W,  E.  B.  DuBois 
Clubs  In  the  United  Statps  were  Commxmist 
Party  members. 
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THE  FORTHCOMING  VISIT  OP 

W.E.B.  Dubois  clubs 

iir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  according  to  the  August  9 
edition  of  the  Worker,  the  east  coast 
Communist  newspaper,  printed  in  New 
York,  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Cluba  of 
America  will  send  representatives  to 
Washington  on  this  coming  weekend  to 
participate  In  a  "national  assembly  of 
young  people."  A  caU  to  action  has  been 
Issued  by  the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America 
180  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  The 
heading  of  the  call  Is  "The  White  House 
In  August.  Tell  It  to  L.B.J," 

According  to  the  Worker: 

•nie  assembly  wUl  launch  a  campaign: 

I^>r  a  total  war  on  poverty.  Instead  ot  war 
on  pe<9le; 

For  full  employment  at  a  fair  wage; 

For  good  free  education  and  the  financial 
support  we  need  to  go  to  school; 

For  an  end  to  police  brutality  and  ultra- 
Right  terror. 

For  adequate  recreation; 

For  a  guaranteed  futtu-e  tor  every  young 
American. 

Also,  according  to  the  Worker, 
the  DuBois  Clubs  will  conduct  work- 
shops on  this  coming  Saturday  to 
"discuss  problems  and  needs,  raise  de- 
mands and  plan  action  around  them." 
On  Sunday,  workshop  reports  will  be 
presented  to  a  mass  assembly,  "and  a 


According  to  the  UP!  report.  Hall  went 
on  to  say: 

DuBois  Clubs  have  become  the  most  influ- 
ential youth  organizations  in  the  umted 
States.  Quite  naturally  we  have  the  closest 
ties  with  the  DuBois  ClulK  since  they  occupy 
a  Marxist  position. 


Hall  also  said : 


1 


Many  of  the  members  ctf  the  DuBois  Clubs 
have  Joined  our  Party.  The  fact  that  vouths 
are  coming  Into  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  most  Important  distin- 
guishing feature  of  our  tftne. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General,  on  March 
4,  1966.  petitioned  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  to  order  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Clubs  of  Amerjca  to  register  as 
a  Communist-front  organization  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  A  complaint  was 
subsequently  filed  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  DuBois  Clubs  to  enjoin  the  Attorney 
General  from  proceeding  against  them 
on  the  grounds  that  the  1950  act  was  un- 
constitutional. I  am  told  that  this  ac- 
tion is  still  pending. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  "An 
Analysis  of  the  18th  National  Conven- 
tiori  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  ' 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate the  Admlnistmtion  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  stating  that  the 
18th  convention  "showed  a  strong  up- 
surge of  youth  delegateB.'  and  that 

A  number  of  those  atte»dlng  the  conven- 
tion are  also  members  of  t>e  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America  which  held  its  second  na- 
tional convention  In  Chlcaf o  from  June  17  to 


19,  1966— adjourning  in  suiBclent  time  to  aj. 
low  Its  leaders  to  go  to  New  York  City  for 
the  18th  National  Convention. 

Mr.  Hoover's  statement  was  pilnted 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  can  be  secured  from  the  U  S 
Government  Printing  Office.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  further  from  his  state- 
ment : 

The  party  has  been  watching  with  un- 
inhibited glee  the  rise  of  so-called  "new  left" 
organizations  and  groups,  which  have  cul- 
mlnated  In  'peace'  marches,  protest  demon- 
strations against  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, and  turmoil  on  college  and 'university 
campiises.  The  party  press  has  carried  arti- 
cles on  the  "new  left",  saying  the  party 
should  guide,  exploit,  and  If  possible,  corral 
this  youthful  sentiment— which  .so  largely  is 
directed  against  the  "status  quo"  and  the 
"establishment"  and  has  even  encounwed 
civil  disobedience. 

Mr.  Hoover  further  stated: 

The  party  views  the  "new  left"  as  a  fertile 
fleld  for  party  exploitation— that  In  "new 
left"  protests,  demonstrations,  and  hoctUity 
to  our  Government  He  potential  recruits 
In  party  eyes,  the  vast  majority  of  the  "new 
left"  is  unknowledgeable  in  the  "laws"  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  Its  adherents  must  be 
taught  that  just  to  protest,  to  rebel,  to  de- 
mand (and  achieve)  reforms  Is  not  enough 
The  whole  fabric  of  free  enterprise  and  de- 
mocracy must  be  overthrown.  Here  lies 
the  goal  of  the  18th  National  Convention 
That's  why  the  work  of  the  DuBois  Clubs  Is 
so  important  t«lay  on  the  college  campus, 
In  trade  unions,  among  Intellectuals. 

I  repeat  the  last  sentence  from  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Hoover: 

"That's  why  the  work  of  the  DuBois  Clubs 
Is  so  Important  today  on  the  college  campus. 
In  trade  unions,  among  Intellectuals. 

In  the  FBI  Annual  Report  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated: 

Another  major  weapon  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  directing  against  young  peo- 
ple Is  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America. 
This  Party-oriented  youth  organization, 
founded  In  June,  1964,  at  a  convention  In 
San  Francisco,  California,  which  was  dom- 
inated and  controlled  by  communists,  has 
as  Its  basic  aim  the  promotion  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  The  Marxists  believe  that  these 
Clubs,  which  are  centered  on  college  cam- 
puses, have  great  promise  In  reaching  youth. 

The  PTA  magazine,  February  1966, 
carried  an  article  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
titled  "Turbulence  on  the  Campus."  The 
article  addresses  Itself  to  the  wave  of 
protest  demonstrations  by  young  people, 
to  the  calls  for  civil  disobedience,  and 
so  on.  Mr.  Hoover  therein  wrote  of  the 
new  left  as  a  conspiracy  which  "has 
unloosed  disrespect  for  the  law,  con- 
tempt for  our  institutions  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  disdain  for  spiritual  and 
moral  values."    He  went  on  to  say: 

In  extremist  acts  such  as  blocking  rail- 
road tracks,  lying  dotvn  on  busy  streets,  and 
crudely  sprawling  in  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment officials,  this  movement  has  cynically 
exploited  the  Idealism  and  deep  convictions 
that  do  undoubtedly  motivate  many  of  the 
participants. 

Mr.  Hoover  added : 

Freedom  of  speech,  of  dissent,  and  of  peU- 
tlon  are  absolutely  vital  rights,  necessary  to 
the  functioning  of  a  democratic  society.  But 
when  young  people  are  urged  to  disobey  a 
law  they  dislike,  to  participate  In  civil  dis- 
obedience, these  rights  are  betrayed. 
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As  to  the  student  turbulence  on  the 
campuses  of  America,  Mr.  Hoover  said, 
in  the  article,  that  the  Moscow-oriented 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  its  Red 
China  Communist  rivals  in  this  country, 
such  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and 
its  youth  front,  the  May  2  Movement, 
"are  busily  trying  to  exploit  this  student 
turbulence."  Mr.  Hoover  said  that  the 
Communists,  in  the  effort  to  disarm  stu- 
dents ideologically,  are  employing  two 
major  weapons:  First,  a  college  speaking 
program,  and  second,  a  new  front  group 
for  young  people,  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America.  He  referred  to  this 
group  as  being  "dominated  and  con- 
trolled" by  the  Communist  Party.  He 
said: 

The  clubs  have  been  extremely  effective 
for  the  party  on  campuses.  Hiding  their 
true  parentage,  they  seek  to  contact  young 
people,  engage  them  In  Marxist-type  dis- 
cussions, and  encourage  them  to  participate, 
under  DuBois  direction.  In  protest  demon- 
strations. 

A  reprint  from  the  F^I  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin,  October  1364,  quotes  Mr. 
Hoover  as  follows : 

This  academic  year  wUl  undoubtedly  see 
Intensive  Communist  Party  efforts  to  "erect 
Its  newest  facade  on  the  Nation's  campuses 
to  draw  young  blood  for  the  vampire  which 
is  international  commuiUsm.  In  Its  con- 
tinuing drive  to  attract  young  Americans, 
the  Communist  Party,  USA  (CPUSA), 
spawned  a  new  national  Marxist  youth  or- 
ganization In  June.  1964 — the  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bois Clubs  of  America. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  states  that  the  founding  con- 
vention of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America  was  held  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  19  through  21,  1964.  According  to 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  pamphlet. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  after  whom  the  DuBois 
Clubs  was  named,  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and.  In 
his  nineties,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  received  a  Lenin 
Prize  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1960  for 
■  contributions  to  peace."  The  preamble 
to  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  found- 
ing convention  of  the  DuBois  Clubs  reads 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  pamphlet: 

It  is  our  beUef  that  this  nation  can  best 
solve  its  problems  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  complete  disarmament  and 
true  freedom  for  all  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
that  these  solutions  will  be  reached  mainly 
through  the  united  efforts  of  all  democratic 
elements  in  our  country,  composed  essen- 
tially of  the  working  people  allied  In  the 
unity  of  Negroes  and  other  minorities  with 
Whites.  We  further  fuUy  recognize  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  American  democracy  comes 
from  the  racist  and  right  wing  forces  In 
coalition  with  the  most  reactionary  sections 
of  the  economic  power  structure,  using  the 
tool  of  antlconununlsm  to  divide  and  destroy 
toe  unified  struggle  of  the  working  people. 
As  young  people  In  the  forces  struggling  for 
democracy,  we  shall  actively  strive  to  defeat 
toese  reactionary  and  neo-fascist  elements 
»nd  to  achieve  complete  freedom  and  democ- 
J^y  for  all  American*,  thus  enabling  each 
Individual  to  freely  choose  and  build  the  so- 
ciety he  would  wish  to  live  In.  Through 
tbese  struggles  we  feel  the  American  people 
will  realize  the  viability  of  the  socialist 
•Jternatlves. 


Mr.  President,  the  Communists  feel 
that  their  objectives  can  only  be  reached 
by  having  a  strong  working-class  base. 
They  believe  that  the  goal  of  a  Com- 
munist government  can  only  be  reached 
by  the  'workers."  Significantly,  there- 
fore, the  300  young  revolutionists  who 
attended  the  second  national  conven- 
tion of  the  DuBois  Clubs,  earlier  this 
year  at  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  decided 
to  shift  the  emphasis  on  DuBois  activi- 
ties from  college  campuses  to  large  urban 
communities.  Mike  Zagarell.  who  re- 
portedly heads  youth  activities  for  the 
Communist  Party,  stated  that  the  Du- 
Bois Clubs  can  wage  a  successful  fight 
against  "city  hall"  and  can  deliver  jobs 
to  young  people  One  of  those  individ- 
uals who  espou-sed  a  shift  of  emphasis  to 
community  work  was,  reportedly.  Frank- 
lin Alexander,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was 
chosen  to  be  the  new  national  chair- 
man of  the  organization.  I  am  told 
reliably  that  Alexander  is  a  Communist 
Party  member  and  that  he  was  selected 
as  a  delegate  to  the  18th  national  con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Part>'. 

Alexander  malnuins  the  belief  that 
the  DuBois  Clubs  should  attempt  to  get 
control  of  the  much-talked-about  move- 
ment for  "black  power"  and  that  the 
clubs  should  be  subject  to  more  "black 
control." 

Other  national  officers  of  the  DuBois 
Clubs  are  affiliated  with  the  Communist 
Party;  such  as.  for  example,  Hugh  Fow- 
ler, who  is  now  the  DuBois  Clubs'  execu- 
tive secretary-.  Reliable  reports  indicate 
that  Fowler  was  elected  to  the  Com- 
munist Party's  18th  National  Conven- 
tion and  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
party's  northern  California  district.  In- 
dications are  that  be  attended  a  Com- 
munist Party  cadre  conference  in  the 
vTpinity  of  Monterey,  Ind..  late  last  year. 
The  campus  field  director  is  Roque 
Rlstorucci,  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
community  field  director  of  the  DuBois 
CKibs  is  Charles  Harris  of  Chicago,  both 
of  whom  attended  a  youth  leadership 
school  conducted  by  the  Communist 
Party  in  June  1965. 

From  what  I  have  said.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  indubitably  clear  that  Communist 
Party  members  hold  top  national  offices 
in  the  DuBois  Clubs. 

Returning  now,  to  my  earlier  reference 
to  the  forthcoming  coiaference  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  DuBois  Clubs,  whose  lead- 
ers are  subject  to  Communist  discipline, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  torchlight  parade  may 
be  staged  by  the  participants  between 
the  Washington  Monument  and  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  on  thp  night  of  Saturday, 
August  27,  following  the  discussion  work- 
shops which  are  to  be  held  during  the 
day  to  plan  a  course  of  action.  On  Sun- 
day. I  am  told  that  there  will  be  reports 
on  the  workshops  submitted  to  a  mass 
meeting  or  assembly  and  that  all  of  this 
will  be  followed  by  a  march  to  the 
Capitol. 

That  the  Commmunlst  Party,  U.S.A., 
is  throwing  its  full  support  behind  the 
forthcoming  Washington  march  and  na- 
tional youth  conference  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  letter  was  sent  to  all  Com- 
munist Party  districts  in  early  August 
directing  that  young  pe(w>le  be  encour- 
aged to  attend  the  DuBois  Clubs'  Wash- 


ington affair.  The  letter  went  out  from 
Communist  Party  headquarters.  Each 
Communist  Party  district  was  Instructed 
by  Party  leaders  to  persuade  young 
people  to  take  part  in  the  Washington 
demonstration  this  weekend. 

Civil  rights  orgaaizations.  poverty  pro- 
test groups,  street  gangs,  peace  groups, 
and  cliurch  youth  groups,  and  so  forth, 
have  been  urged,  through  a  leaflet  dis- 
tributed by  the  DuBois  Clubs,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Washington  conference 
this  weekend. 

Participants  have  been  lined  up 
throughout  the  country  by  the  DuBois 
Clubs,  and  a  caravan  has  been  organized 
by  chapters  in  New  York  City.  Another 
caravan  will  emanate  from  Chicago, 
while  buses  from  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago will  bring  participants  from  those 
areas. 

Fortunately,  the  Washington  confer- 
ence may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  was 
originally  envisaged  because  of  the  re- 
jection by  the  National  Park  Service  of 
a  request  for  permission  to  camp  1,500 
persons  in  Lafayette  and  Lincoln  Parks 
here  in  Washington,  and  the  rejection 
of  a  request  to  use  the  Sylvan  Theater 
and  Anacostia  Paik  for  workshop  areas 
and  camping  groimds. 

Reportedly,  other  difficulties  have 
arisen  which  may  also  draw  down  the 
expected  participation.  For  example,  a 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  through 
its  leader,  is  reported  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed because  his  organization  was 
identified  as  a  cosponsor.  A  similar  situ- 
ation developed,  I  am  told,  with  regard 
to  the  Young  Adult  Action  Group  of  New 
York  City,  which  has  been  identified  by 
the  DuBois  Clubs  as  a  cosponsor,  and  a 
demand  has  been  made  that  the  use  of 
the  YAAG's  name  Ibe  discontinued. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
and  the  Metropoliten  Police  Department 
must  be  prepared  and  must  be  watchful 
of  events  on  this  weekend.  Additionally, 
the  citizens  of  the  community  and  the 
Nation  must  be  alerted  to  this  sinister 
and  malignant  organization  which  seeks 
to  recruit  young  people,  particularly 
young  Negroes,  intio  Its  membership  for 
participation  in  the  growing  defiant  pro- 
tests against  law  and  authority. 

Americans  must  fully  imderstand  that 
the  W.  E.  B.  EmBols  Clubs  of  America 
constitute  an  Illegitimate  spawn  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  the  major  tar- 
get of  which  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  Republic.  Americans  must 
awaken  to  this  threat,  as  the  ideological 
struggle  between  tSie  camps  of  godless 
communism  and  human  freedom  rages 
with  steadily  mounting  intensity.  Race 
riots,  demonstrations,  the  insidious  cam- 
paign against  the  police  departments  cf 
our  cities,  civil  disobedience,  and  growing 
materialism  are  weakening  our  country 
and  preparing  it  tor  destruction  by  its 
criminal  and  sub\i«rsive  enemies  from 
within.  The  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America  are  prominent  among  those  sub- 
versive enemies  whose  purpose  is  to  fo- 
ment strife,  generate  unrest,  and  fan  the 
flames  of  disorder,  lawlessness,  and  re- 
bellion throughout  our  land. 

And  Washington  ■will  be  their  host  this 
weekend.  "By  their  frult45  ye  shall  know 
them." 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the-Ric(X»  an 
article  written  by  David  Lawrence  en- 
titled "Red  Leader  Sees  Qalns  In  US 
Youth,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  August  25,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

Red  Leamk  Scts  Gains  m  U.S.  Youth 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
What  more  proof  could  Congress  possibly 
ask  for  that  Communists  are  active  In  col- 
leges and  In  various  organizations  agitating 
on  "clvU  rights"  and  the  Viet  Nam  war  than 
the  frank  statement  Just  made  by  Gus  Hall, 
leader  of  the  Commimlst  party  in  the  United 
States?. 

Hall,  while  on  'vacation"  In  Moecow.  gave 
an  Interview  to  a  Soviet  youth  publication 
the  other  day  declaring  that  many  members 
of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  clubs  in  this  country 
are  members  of  the  Commiuilst  party.  He 
said  tbeoe  clubs— which  are  named  for  the 
Ute  W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  a  Negro  leader  who  be- 
came an  ardent  Communist — have  developed 
Into  the  most  Influential  youth  organization 
In  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  last  year 
named  the  DuBois  Clubs  as  subversive  or- 
ganizations. Yet  every  time  there  are  police 
reports  from  riot-torn  cities  which  speak  of 
Communist  Infiltration,  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  senators  Is  to  pooh-pooh  such 
•tatemenu  as  echoes  of  "McCarthylsm."  The 
Inference  Is  .that  such  charges  are  either 
without  foundaUon  or  have  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. 

^  Today  Congress  is  considering  legislation 
which  would  make  It  a  crime  to  participate  in 
activities  that  Involve  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies and  other  aid  to  the  enemy  at  a  time 
when  military  operations  are  actually  being 
carried  on  by  this  country's  troops.  Many  of 
the  so-called  "liberals"  say  that  such  pro- 
poaed  laws  would  Infringe  on  "free  speech." 
It  Is.  therefore.  Interesting  to  read  the 
exultant  comments  of  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist party  la  this  countey.    Hall  said: 

"Quite  naturally  we  have  the  closest  ties 
with  the  DuBols  Club  since  they  occupy  a 
Bdarxlst  position.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  DuBols  Clubs  have  Joined  our  party. 

"The  fact  that  youths  are  ccxnlng  into  the 
Communist  party  of  the  United  States  is  a 
most  important  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
time.' 

The  Commimlst  leader  also  pointed  out 
that  now  it  U  much  simpler  to  come  out 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Viet  "Nam  war  than  it  was  to  do  so 
during  the  Korean  War.    He  added: 

J^t  l«n*t  so  easy  for  American  youth,  which 
laeka  class  conaclovisnesB,  to  come  out  against 
this  war.  In  order  to  take  this  road  the 
Americans  have  to  overcome  In  their  minds 
the  feeling  of  ofllcial  patriotism." 

What  the  Communist  leader  Ignored,  of 
oourse.  Is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  agita- 
tors In  America  have  undertaken  to  send 
supplies  to  the  enemy  forces  which  are  en- 
gag«d  in  killing  or  wounding  American  boys 
The  "official  patriotism"  which  the  Commu- 
nist spokesman  scorns  is  what  loyal  Ameri- 
cans regard  as  an  obUgaUon  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  Communist 
actintlee  inside  the  United  States  are  not 
being  completely  exposed,  especially  the 
manner  by  which  foreign  governments  dis- 
tribute funds  here  for  demonstrations  that 
tend  to  embarrass  the  American  government. 
These  protests  give  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
an  impression  of  serious  division  Inside  the 
United  SUtes.  when  actually  they  are  really 
Insptred  by  the  Oommunlsta. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  House  Oommlt- 
tae  on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  ■uboommlttee  were 
free  to  fcarry  on  extensive  Investigations  of 
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subversive  activity  it  this  country.  Much  of 
the  data  obtained  by  the  Depatrment  of 
Justice,  for  Instance,  w^  made  available  for 
study  so  that  committees  of  Congress  could 
effectively  expose  what  the  Communists 
were  doing.  The  same  type  of  information 
Is  being  gathered  today,  but  there  Is  no  ex- 
planation as  to  why  m©re  of  it  Is  not  dis- 
closed to  the  American  people.  Congres- 
sional committees  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  withholding  the  data 
is  that  the  so-called  •liberals"  are  against 
such  exposures.  Many  of  them  have  been 
urging  that  the  committees  be  abolished  al- 
together. This  would,  at  course,  please  the 
Communists. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  regard 
Communist  activities  as  the  exercise  of  "free 
speech"  also  belittle  the  charge  about  giv- 
ing "aid  and  comfort"  tc  the  enemy.  They 
argue  that  the  aid  given  Isn't  much  and  that 
the  damage  Isn't  too  serious— as  If  a  little 
treason  Isn't  so  bad,  aXtfr  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  news  story  from 
the  Worker,  a  Comrawnist  publication, 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  I 

DtrBois     Clttbs'     Washoioton     Action     To 
Launch  Broad  YoirrH  Campaign 

"The  White  House  in  August,  tell  It  to 
L3.J." 

This  is  the  heading  of  a  "Call  to  Action" 
Issued  by  the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America.  180 
North  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago.  The  youth  orga- 
nization has  InlUated  a  "National  Assembly 
of  Young  People"  to  be  held  In  Washington 
the  weekend  of  August  27-28.  The  assembly 
will  launch  a  campaign : 

"For  a  total  war  on  poverty  Instead  of  war 
on  people; 

■'For  full  employment  at  a  fair  wage; 

"For  good  free  education  and  the  financial 
support  we  need  to  go  to  school; 

"For  an  end  to  police  l»rutallty  and  ultra- 
Right  terror; 

"For  adequate  recreation; 

"For  a  guaranteed  future  for  every  young 
American." 

On  Saturday  the  27th,  workshops  will  dis- 
cuss problems  and  needs,  raise  demands  and 
plan  action  around  them.  That  evening  the 
youths  will  camp  out,  aad  will  have  enter- 
tainment. 

On  Simday.  workshop  reports  will  be  pre- 
sented to  a  mass  assembly  and  a  demonstra- 
Uon  will  follow  to  launch  the  campaign. 

Thus  far.  the  action  has  been  co-sponsored 
with  the  DuBols>C;iub8  by  the  Student  Non- 
violence Coordinating  Committee.  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union.  Young  Adult  Action 'Group.  Southern 
Student  Organizing  Committee,  Harlem 
Coimdl  for  Jobs  and  Freedom,  Jovenes  Pro- 
greslstas  and  the  Independent  Committee  to 
Elect  Herbert  Aptheker  to  Congress. 

In  N.Y..  information  may  be  obtained  at 
the  DuBols  Club  headquarters.  160  Fifth  Ave 
phone:  675-2516.     In  Chicago,  at  180  North 
Wacker  Dr..  phone:    372-^12. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  1 
yield  6  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondau;]. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  obj  ectlon.  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  CLEAN  LAKES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  on  the  desk 
until  Friday  next,  September  2,  1966.  so 
that  Senators  who  wish  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill  may  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, will  lie  on  the  desk-  until  Friday 
next  as  requested.  ( 

The  bill  (S.  3769)  to  amend  the  FW- 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in 
order  to  authorize  comprehensive  pilot 
programs  in  lake  pollution  prevention 
and  control,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale 
'for  liimself  and  other  Senators)  Aas 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  award  grants  and  contracts  to  State 
or  local  agencies  for  comprehensive  pilot 
programs  for  the  improvement  and  revl- 
talization  of  our  Nation's  lakes  through 
prevention,  removal,  and  control  of 
pollution. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  thousands  of 
lakes  in  this  country  wiilch  are  decaying 
and  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  be- 
cause of  pollution  and  siltation.  My 
State  of  Minnesota  is  kncxwn  as  'The 
Land  of  10.000  Lakes."  but  this  epithet 
may  have  to  be  changed.  Before  this 
century  ends,  there  may  be  many  fewer, 
not  only  in  Minnesota,  but  all  over  the 
country.  Like  our  other  natural  re- 
sources, lakes  are  not  impervious  to 
man's  vandalism  and  natural  decav. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  lakes  are  suf- 
fering from  the  pollution  epidemic;  they 
are  smothering  to  death  in  organic  waste 
and  untreated  poisons. 

Water  is  now  a  precious  commodity. 
In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  preserve  and  protect 
our  existing  supplies  and  to  develop  new 
sources,  such  as  converted  salt  water. 
In  the  last  10  years,  we  have  taken  broad 
new  steps  in  water  pollution  control  with 
the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  water 
treatment  program  in  1956.  strengthen- 
ing amendments  in  1961,  and  last  year 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  This 
year  the  Senate  has  voted  to  expand 
these  efforts  with  increased  authoriza- 
tions for  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
for  research,  including  demonstration 
grants  for  advanced  waste  treatment  and 
water  purification,  with  provision  for  a 
clean  rivers  restoration  program. 

But  minimal  attention  has  been  given 
to  pollution  in  lakes. 

There  is  no  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  full-scale 
cleaning  of  polluted  lakes,  and  without 
assistance  the  States  cannot  handle  this 
problem. 
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Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  grants  can  be  made  to  the 
States  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities  which  help  to  pre- 
vent further  industrial  and  sewage  pol- 
lution, but  only  over  the  long  nm  does 
this  assist  In  the  gradual  Improvement 
of  the  water  quality  by  feeding  relatively 
unpolluted  water  into  the  lake. 

There  is  only  limited  Federal  assist- 
ance available  to  prevent  pollution  due 
to  natural  causes,  such  as  the  accimiula- 
tlon  of  wind-blown  or  water-carried  silt 
and  sediment,  and  the  consequent  growth 
of  weeds  and  algae.  The  Depwirtment  of 
Agriculture  soil  conservation  program 
provides  techiUcal  assistance  to  land- 
oviTiers  in  soil  erosion  control  and  some 
financial  assistance  for  conservation  on 
privately  owned  farm  lands. 

There  is  no  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able to  attack  the  problem  by  dredging 
the  sludge  and  harvesting  the  aquatic 
growth  directly. 

It  is  clear  that  a  congressional  man- 
date is  required  for  a  coordinated,  single- 
minded  attack  to  preserve  the  beauty  and 
value  of  these  precious  bodies  of  water. 

In  his  message  on  natural  beauty. 
President  Johnson  said: 

We  can  corrupt  and  destroy  our  lands  .  .  . 
in  the  name  of  progress  and  necessity.  Such 
a  course  leads  to  a  barren  America,  bereft  of 
Its  beauty  and  shorn  of  Its  sustenance. 

Lakes  are  our  salvation  in  the  heart- 
land of  America.  They  refresh  the 
landscape  and  rejuvenate  our  lives. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  community 
life  and  economic  development.  The 
benefits  that  flow  from  them  are  incal- 
culable. 

They  are  magnets  for  recreational  ac- 
tivity. As  our  population  becomes  con- 
centrated in  urban  areas,  the  demand 
for  exposure  to  the  relaxed  informal  ac- 
tivity of  outdoor  sports  increases,  and 
as  our  population  grows,  there  is  a  great- 
er need  for  publicly  owned  facilities. 
Our  lakes  supply  this  need,  with  swim- 
ming, water  skiing,  canoeing,  sailing  and 
other  boating,  and  fishing.  State  parks, 
picnic  areas,  and  camping  sites  often 
border  a  lake,  and  various  other  public 
facilities  are  closely  tied  to  it.  Hiking, 
bicychng.  and  horseback  trails  are  at- 
tracted to  the  scenic  beauty  and  tran- 
quility of  lake  areas.  A  report  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  reports  that  44  percent  of 
the  population  prefer  water-based  recre- 
ation activities  above  any  others,  and 
that  by  the  year  2000.  swimming  will  be 
the  most  popular  single  outdoor  recrea- 
tional activity,  overtaking  driving  for 
pleasure  which  now  holds  first  place. 

Lakes  attract  many  visitors  and  vaca- 
tioners, and  the  pro\4son  of  services  and 
goods  for  them  has  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  economy  for  many  com- 
munities. Land  vsdues  in  lake  vicinities 
are  based  on  the  desirability  of  prox- 
imity to  the  lake  and  its  facilities.  Many 
lakes  are  the  major  source  of  water  sup- 
ply for  the  surrounding  community.  In- 
dustry is  attracted  to  the  larger  lakes  be- 
cause of  the  accesslbiUty  to  the  water 
for  processing  and  for  transportation. 

With  the  deterioration  of  lakes,  these 
forms  of  pleasure  and  relaxation,  and 
the  economic  benefits  to  the  community 
will  disappear.    Established  patterns  of 


living  and  economic  development  in  lake 
areas  will  be  needlessly  destroyed  as 
sludge,  slime,  and  sewage  choke  and  dis- 
ease our  once  crj-stalllne  waters.  Direct 
contact  with  the  water,  for  swimming  or 
drinking.  wilU  become  Impossible,  and 
then  even  boating  will  not  be  feasible. 
The  contaminated  water  will  kill  or  dis- 
perse fish  and  other  animal  life.  A  once 
beautiful  lake  area  will  become  an  eye- 
sore. During  the  summer  months,  the 
odors  from  vegetation,  sewage,  and  rot 
will  prohibit  any  sort  of  recreational  ac- 
tl\1ty,  even  on  the  land  surrounding  the 
lake.  Mosquitoes  and  other  insects  will 
infest  the  lake  as  it  gradually  becomes 
a  swamp,  and  the  major  attraction  of  the 
land  will  become  a  potential  health 
hazard. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  permit  this 
to  happen,  and  to  prevent  it.  we  must 
take  action  now.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  job  is  an  expensive  one.  but  it  will  be 
far  cheaper  now  than  5  or  10  years  from 
now.  In  f£u?t.  for  many  lakes,  a  lapse 
of  5  or  10  years  may  make  their  re- 
vitalization  impossible. 

The  task,  even  today,  is  not  an  easy 
one.  The  problem  of  "eutrophication." 
or  aging,  of  lakes  occurs  when  the  water 
becomes  overnourlshed  with  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  nutrients  from  inade- 
quately treated  waste  materials.  These 
elements  act  as  fertilizers  of  aquatic 
growth,  causing  prodigious  reproduction 
or  a  population  explosion  of  algae  bloom. 
These  plants  have  a  self-generating 
cycle  and  create  an  increasing  demand 
on  the  oxygen  in  the  water,  thus  killing 
desirable  bacteria  wliich  work  riaturally 
to  cleanse  the  water.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remove  these  microscopic 
plants  from  the  water. 

When  compared  with  lakes,  the  cure  of 
pollution  in  rivers  and  estuaries  is  not 
such  an  acute  problem,  once  the  waste 
material  is  adequately  treated,  because 
the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  or  tidal 
flow  is  usually  strong  enough  to  scorn- 
out  the  sludge  and  polluted  waters. 
Lakes  are  basically  stagnant  bodies  of 
water,  and  waste  materials  remain,  once 
they  are  put  in. 

The  technology  for  controlling  and  re- 
moving pollution  from  lakes  is  far  from 
perfected,  and  it  is  scientifically  and 
technically  complex.  The  sources  of  pol- 
lution must  first  be  identified,  and  there 
are  many.  Sewage  and  industrial  waste, 
accumulation  of  silt  resulting  from  im- 
proper farming  practices,  deforestation, 
highway  and  housing  construction  and 
strip  mining,  rvmoff  and  soilwash  from 
agricultural  land  treated  \^ith  fertilizers 
and  pesticides,  and  septic  tank  discharge 
are  among  the  possibilities. 

Treatment  plants^  soil  erosion  control, 
and  enforcement  procedures  must  then 
be  instituted  to  prevent  continuing  pol- 
lution. A  comprehensive  land  use  plan 
must  be  developed  with  biological,  hydro- 
graphic,  and  geological  surveys  to  guide 
State  and  local  action  and  attract  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Actual  cleaning  requires 
extensive  dredging  ^ith  large  hydraulic 
pumps  which  lift  the  silt  and  sedimenta- 
tion from  the  bottom  and  edges  of  the 
lake.  For  lakes  that  are  heavily  silted, 
the  dredging  operation  with  present 
technology  may  take  a  number  of  years, 
as  is  the  case  at  Albert  Lea  Lake  in  Min- 
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nesota.  a  lovely  lake  where,  despite  in- 
tense local  efforts,  pollution  Is  gaining 
ground.  Where  the  lake  Is  so  polluted 
that  weeds  such  as  cattails  and  bull- 
rushes  have  t>ecome  imbedded,  the  most 
successful  method  of  correction  Is  actual 
harvesting,  as  one  does  wheat,  to  prevent 
regrowth  and  fertilization  of  other  or- 
ganic material  such  as  algae.  Chemical 
sprays  can  be  used  to  kill  aquatic  plants, 
but  this  is  merely  a  stopgap  measure. 

The  Miimesota  Depairtment  of  Conser- 
vation estimates  that  dredging  and 
cleaning  a  lake  costs  a  minimum  of  25 
to  50  cents  a  yard.  To  deepen  sua  acre 
of  water  by  only  1  Joot  costs  about  $4,000. 
In  Minnesota,  there  are  17  lakes  that  are 
over  10,000  acres  in  size.  To  deepen  one 
of  these  lakes  by  5  feet  would  cost  about 
$4  million.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
expense  cannot  possibly  be  borne  by  a 
lake  community,  and  even  for  a  major 
metropolitan  area,  the  cost  is  virtually 
prohibitive. 

Preliminary  research  with  FedersJ 
grants  awarded  in  the  last  year  is  now 
being  started  at  Green  Lake  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  unpolluted  water  is  being 
added  to  the  pollirted  lake  water  to  de- 
termine the  reduction  of  nutrients  and 
aquatic  growi,h  by  means  of  dilution  of 
the  water.  At  Lake  Tahoe  on  the  Call- 
forriia-Nevada  border  experiments  are 
being  conducted  with  activated  carbon 
to  achieve  a  maximum  degree  of  water 
purification  in  treatment  of  eflBuent.  At 
Shagawa  Lake  in  Minnesota,  scientists 
are  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  removal 
of  the  existing  pollution,  and  at  Lake 
Stone  in  Michigan  a  .<;tudy  is  being  made 
of  the  extent  of  aa^irsJ  recovery  from 
pollution  if  wsiste  Is  viitually  eliminated 
from  the  water. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  over  100,000 
lakes  in  tiiis  country,  and  many  of  th«n 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion. There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  exten- 
sive experimentation  and  research  on 
the  most  feasible  and  economical  tools 
and  systems  of  cleaning  lakes  and  of 
controlling  the  various  kinds  of  pollu- 
tion. Our  current  research  and  correc- 
tive measures  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  gro>*ih  of  the  problem. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  be  authorized  to  award  grants 
or  contracts  to  a  State,  municipal,  or 
intermunicipal  agency  not  in  excess  of 
$5  million  to  finance  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  pilot  projects  designed  to  develop 
new  or  improved  methods  or  materials 
for  the  prevention,  removal,  and  control 
of  pollution  and  siltation  from  lakes.  I 
have  specified  90  percent  Federal  financ- 
ing because  this  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram. I  envisage  that,  with  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a  broad  general  pro- 
gram of  Federal  matching  funds  for  the 
cleaning  of  polluted  lakes,  this  amount 
would  be  reduced  to  a  75  percent  Federal 
contribution  to  conform  to  the  other  pro- 
grams under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

The  State  and  community  role  In  these 
pilot  projects  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Our  bill  specifies  that  no  payments  msiy 
be  made  for  a  project  until  the  Secretary 
receives  assurance  that  the  State  or  local 
government  will  maintain  the  water  pu- 
rity levels  for  the  lake  Involved  after  the 
termination  of  the  initial  project. 
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Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  hope  that  with 
the  perfection  of  the  tools  and  technol- 
ogy of  restoring  lakes  the  municipalities 
and  commimltles  all  oyer  the  Nation  will 
be  encouraged  to  begin  the  task  of  clean- 
ing their  lakes  and  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  prevent  further  pollution.  There 
la  no  lack  of  Interest  in  such  projects  In 
the  States.  Rather,  there  Is  frustration 
at  the  enormous  size  of  the  Job  and  the 
realization  that,  without  Federal  assist- 
ance, most  such  projects  are  Impossible. 
I  am  proposing  that  lakes  be  given 
treatment  comparable  to  other  bodies  of 
water  in  the  protection  afforded  against 
pollution.  Funds  for  pilot  projects  to 
save  the  lakes  from  disintegration  and 
extinction  -rightfully  should  be  made 
under  the  law  which  Is  designed  to  en- 
hance the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
Tteoxitcea  and  to  prevent,  control,  and 
abate  water  pollution.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me,  Senator  Burdick, 
Senator  Douglas,  and  Senator  Nblson  In 
this  bill  to  rejuvenate  and  beautify  our 
lakes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
who  has  increased  my  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  this  problem,  and  has 
worked  with  me  in  shaping  the  proposal 
which  we  present  to  the  Senate  today 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  am  pleased  to  Join 
'With  my  able  colleague  from  across  the 
,  Red  River  in  this  very  Important  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  that 
It  was  only  90  years  ago  that  General 
Custer  was  defeated  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn  in  Montana.  What  I  am 
trying  to  convey  Is  the  fact  that  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  is 
relatively  new  country,  and  In  the  period 
of  less  than  a  century  we  find  pollution 
taking  over  the  fresh  water  lakes. 

This  Nation  Is  engaged  upon  a  new 
emphasis,  to  foster  recreation  through- 
out the  country,  through  the  enactment 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Act.  A  great 
deal  of  recreation  Is  possible  because  of 
the  many  natural  lakes  In  the  United 
States,  yet  we  see  the  deterioration  that 
Is  now  going  on. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  to  alleviate 
this  situation,  these  great  natural  assets 
of  our  country  will  soon  be  gone. 

I  have  been  advised  that  many  areas 
of  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  once 
had  lakes  which  no  logger  exist  because 
the  process  of  pollution  overtook  them. 
first  in  the  form  of  weed  growth,  and 
then  In  the  next  stage,  when  the  fresh 
water  In  the  lakes  becomes  boggy,  and 
then  the  lakes  All  up  completely. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  Interest  of  the 
wmununity  In  this  problem.  The  De- 
troit Lakes  region  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing recreational  areas  In  Minnesota, 
which,  of  course,  North  Dakota  adjoins. 
I  have  received  a  telegram  from  George 
Thompson.  M.D..  public  health  office  in 
Fargo,  on  this  subject;  and  also  one  from 
R.  C.  Lewis,  of  Fargo,  another  one  of  our 
public-spirited  citizens. 

I  have  alBO  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Lakes  Melissa  and  Sallie  Improve- 
ment Association,  R.  O.  Hall,  president. 
In  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  telegrams  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fakoo,  N.  Dak., 
August  16, 1966. 
Senator  Qxtentin  BtniDica. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Billions  for  man  on  tUe  moon.    Let's  And 
how  to  preserve  a  few  things  that  we  already 
have.    Mondale-Burdlck  amendment  a  must. 
R©BE3iT  C.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Bahoo,  N.  Dak.. 
August  16,1966. 
Senator  Quinttn  N.  Bubdick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  support  Mondale-Burdlck  amend- 
ment to  public  wofks  appropriation. 
Health  and  welfare  of  la^es  region  Is  Imper- 
ative. 

Oeobce  Thompson.  M.D., 
Public  Health  Office.  Lake  Sallie. 


Faroo,  N.  Dak., 
August  23. 1966. 
Senator  Quentin  BtmDica, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

This  Improvement  association  was  formed 
In  1933  to  promote  projects  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  weed  and  algae  conditions  of  our 
two  1600  acre  lakes  so  the  public  could  be 
better  served  by  this  fine  recreational  area. 
Our  records  show  that  since  that  time 
members  of  our  group  have  spent  In  excess 
of  $60,010  attempting  to  accomplish  our 
goals  but  unfortunately  our  lakes  continue 
to  fill  up  with  noxious  weeds  and  algae  mak- 
ing them  virtually  unusable — often  when  de- 
serving families  have  scheduded  vacations. 
We  have  hoped  for  sometime  that  public 
moneys  would  be  made  available  to  make 
of  our  lakes  a  "PUof  project  which  we  hope 
could  lead  the  way  to  Inftprovement  for  al- 
most every  Inland  lake  thtoughout  our  coun- 
try having  similar  problems. 

Now  Senators  Mondali:,  Minnesota,  and 
BtTHDicK,  North  Dakota,  Have  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  rlvent  and  harbors  act 
asking  for  this  very  thing.  We  endorse 
heartily  their  amendment  and  hope  you  will 
support  this  needed  legislation  when  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Lakes  NtELiasA  and  Sallie 

Improvement  Association, 
R.   G.   Hall,  President. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  leadership  in 
this  field  and  for  reminding  the  Senate 
of  the  great  interest  that  exists  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  and  I  believe 
throughout  the  Nation,  in  a  program 
such  as  we  advocate,  one  which  is  long 
overdue,  to  save  lakes  that  are  dying  from 
an  overabundance  of  organic  waste  and 
untreated  poisons. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  l37iaD  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  759)  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  . 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  stick  to 
that  amendment  from  now  on  until  ac- 
tion is  completed  on  it.  Pending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
is  in  a  committee  meeting,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  Is 
left  on  the  bUl  itself,  and  how  is  it  al- 
located? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. One  hundred  and  forty-one  min- 
utes remain  for  the  proponents  and  233 
minutes  for  the  opponents,  excepting  the 
time  for  the  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  taken  from  the  bill 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqury. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  the  time  divided  be- 
tween the  opponents  and  proponents,  or 
is  it  divided  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leaders? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  keep  that  distinc- 
tion clear.  I  do  not  consider  the  Re- 
publican side  as  opposing  the  bill.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  much  more  accurate 
to  describe  the  time  as  being  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  the  Chair  had  in  mind  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  and  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  in  the  divid- 
ing of  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  all  respect,  I  think 
the  Chair  was  talking  about  the  time  m 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  We  had  that  confusion 
yesterday.  I  think  it  should  be  dispelled. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill  on  the 
part  of  the  proponents. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  >ield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  amendment  which  is  before  us  now 
is  the  so-called  child  labor  amendment, 
wliich  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
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Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn-- 
uams]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl.  It  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  chUd  labor  provision 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which 
relates  to  nonf  arm  occupations ;  but  there 
is  no  provision — other  than  the  fact  that 
children  may  not,  even  in  agriculture, 
work  during  schcx>l  hoars — relating  to 
agnculture,  even  after  we  pass  this  bill. 
unless  we  put  it  in.  None  came  over  from 
the  other  body.  So  we  approach  the 
matter  as  one  of  first  impression  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would, 
in  brief,  provide  the  following: 

It  would  prohibit  the  employment  In 
apiculture  of  children  under  the  age  of 
12,  except  on  their  family  farm  or  on  a 
'neighboring  farm,"  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  would  bar  agricultural  employment 
of  children  between  12  and  14,  except  on 
farms  within  commuting  distance  of 
their  homes — which  is  described  as  25 
miles — and  then  only  with  parentsd 
consent. 

The  third  element  of  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  children  In  agriculture  Is 
already  dealt  with  by  the  bill,  because 
the  opponents  of  my  amendment  were 
themselves  cognizant  of  the  need  for  act- 
ing on  that;  so  they  retained  one  element 
of  my  original  amendment  which  is  that 
children  under  16  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  work  in  occupations  defined  as  "par- 
ticularly hazardous"  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  must  be 
decided  very  sharply  as  to  two  very 
different  groups  of  children.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
on  this  subject,  even  in  committee.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  make  the  matter  very 
clear. 

There  are,  first,  those  children  who  are 
really  groimd  dowTi  in  commercial  agri- 
culture— and  I  use  every  one  of  those 
words  advisedly.  There  are  the  children 
of  migrant  workers,  who  work  out  in  the 
fields  with  their  parents,  who  work  under 
conditions  where  the  question  of  school 
hours  is  largely  academic,  either  by 
^ue  of  Inadequate  school  facilities 
where  they  are  located,  or  carelessness  in 
«nforcing  school  attendance  laws,  or 
convenient  "crop  vacations"  which  are 
arranged  on  a  municipal  level  to  accom- 
modate the  situation  of  children  working 
In  the  fields,  or  simply  nonenforcement 
of  the  law,  which  is  probably  the  most 
prevalent  condition  of  all. 

I  think  the  revelations  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
tMr.  Williams],  certainly  show  and  rep- 
resent a  really  shocking  callousness  to 
tte  future  of  those  of  our  children  who 
happen  to  be  imfortunate  enough  to  be 
oorn  in  this  economic  framework  of 
oeing  the  children  of  migrant  workers. 
The  number  of  migrant  workers  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  It  is  ahnost  impossible 
to  come  by  an  exact  figure.  Estimates 
range  anywhere  from  100.000  to  400,000. 
I  suppose  varying  with  the  seasons  of 
we  year,  occasional  opportunities,  and 
*»  on:  and  the  number  of  children  in- 
volved, therefore,  varies  considerably. 
That  is  one  part  of  the  problem. 


The  other  part  of  the  problem  which 
complicates  the  issue  is  casual  employ- 
ment of  children  in  agriculture,  which  is 
glamorized  into  being  a  good,  healthy 
occupation  to  keep  them  busy  and  let 
them  earn  a  little  money,  but  which 
becomes  pretty  good  commercial  busi- 
ness, Mr.  President. 

For  example,  in  the  Willamette  and 
Tualatin  Valleys,  and  the  Hood  River 
area  in  the  heart  of  the  Oregon  straw- 
berry area,  at  the  p^ak  of  the  harvest 
season  in  1962,  66,000  workers  were  em- 
ployed, according  to  recent  surveys,  and 
of  these.  65  percent  are  under  the  age 
of  14,  and  19  percent  under  the  age  of  12. 
In  other  sections  of  the  country,  such 
seasonal  employment  of  children  Is  more 
sporadic,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try this  child  labor  proposition  Is  big 
and  important  business. 

Those  are  the  two  issues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  two  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  economy  of  the  coim- 
try  is  not  so  bereft  of  ability  to  help 
itself  that  the  work  of  children  is  ab- 
solutely indispenable  to  the  gathering  of 
our  crops.  There  are  very  deep  questions 
of  health,  of  education,  and  of  morality 
involved;  and  I  felt,  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  lay  the  issue  before  the  Senate  In  a 
very  pronounced  way.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  on  the  committee,  and  very 
well  acquainted  with  what  has  occurred 
there.  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  already, 
on  two  previous  occasions,  when  it  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  passed  legisla- 
tion substantially  along  the  lines  of  this 
amendment,  in  order  to  deal  with  child 
labor  in  agriculture.  But  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  never  concurred. 
Now  the  opportimlty  Is  presented  again, 
in  a  verj'  real  form.  The  bills  to  which 
I  refer  were  passed  in  1961  and  1963. 
Now  the  situation  is  .before  us  in  con- 
nection with  putting  a  major  section  of 
agricultural  labor,  especially  on  the  so- 
called  commercial  type  farms,  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  To  face  the 
problem  squarely,  in  the  judgment  of 
Senator  Williams,  Senator  Kuchel  and 
myself,  we  should  Include,  together  with 
the  provisions  for  an  agricultural  mini- 
mum wage,  provisions  bearing  upon  agri- 
cultural child  labor. 

In  fact,  the  committee  report  itself  rec- 
ognizes that  a  great  deal  more  must  be 
done,  for  it  states,  on'  page  10,  that  the 
committee  "does  Intend  to  study  further 
the  employment  of  children  in  agricul- 
ture to  determine  what  further  protec- 
tion is  needed." 

But  there  simply  is  no  need  for  fur- 
ther study.  Far  from  It — for  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  point  where  the  pov- 
erty-stricken and  oppressed  migrant 
farmworkers  of  this  country  will  no 
longer  accept  "another  study." 

Arthur  Goldberg  testified  in  1963,  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Labor: 

We  have  had  enough  Btudles  of  the  prob- 
lem of  migratory  labor  in  this  country.  At 
least  we  have  had  enough  studies  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  which  are  the  subject 
of  legislation  being  considered  by  this 
committee. 

And  the  Secretary  specifically  endorsed 
this  very  same  child  labor  proposal  as 
"long  overdue." 


I  would  also  remind  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that,  in  his  home  State,  there  Is 
also  growing  a  strcmg  feeling  that  this 
legislation  has  already  had  more  than  its 
share  of  hearings  and  studies.  If  the 
Senator  will  turn  to  page  829  of  the 
migratory  labor  hearings  which  are  on 
the  desk  of  every  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber, he  will  find  the  statement  of  the 
Reverend  Sherrill  Smith,  head  of  the 
social  action  department  for  the  arch- 
diocese of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  who.  like 
Arthur  Goldberg,  has  had  his  fill  of  stu- 
dies and  piling  evidence  upon  evidence. 

Reverend  Smith  »ays; 

I  think  all  the  evUence  Is  in,  by  now,  I 
would  think  that  by  now  all  the  evidence  and 
the  facts  and  the  figures  and  the  picture*  of 
poverty  and  the  pictures  of  workers  and  the 
pictures  of  the  wholt  structure  are  In  the 
hands  of  those  people  like  yoiuielves  who 
can  do  something  about  It. 

And  Reverend  Smith  goes  on  to  ask : 
And  will  anyone  asswer  me:   Is  this  the 

kind  of  thing  that  will  mature  youngBter«. 

wandering  up  and  down  the  land?    Does  this 

mature  youngsters? 

Almost  plaintively — almost  in  exasper- 
ation— Reverend  Smith  of  Texas  tells  us: 

YouH'e  heard  ■jllUons"  of  words  about  this 
thing;  and  my  bookshelf  Is  filled  with  the 
books  that  you  put  oi«  of  all  the  testimony: 
It's  getting  fatter  and  fatter  and  fatter. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  the  clear  im- 
plication is  that  nothing  happened. 

Mr.  President,  the  excuse  contained  In 
the  committee  report — that  we  need  a 
further  study — should  not  mislead  any- 
one. This  issue  has  been  studied  to  ex- 
haustions. When  we  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  voting  on  the  merits — for 
the  merits  are  there  for  aU  to  see.  And 
no  Senator  should  think  for  a  moment 
that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  justify  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  needs  more  study,  for 
there  is  nothing  left  to  study — the  facts 
are  all  in  the  record,  over  and  over  again. 

What  are  the  facts  of  child  labor?  It 
is  an  old  storj- — for,  long  before  the  coun- 
tr>'  became  incensed  about  the  abuses  in- 
herent in  agricultural  child  labor.  Indus- 
trial child  labor  became  such  a  national 
scandal  that,  almost  two  generations  ago, 
we  finally  outlawed  it.  But  the  pitiful 
conditions  of  child  labor  in  the  textile 
mills  and  factories  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury are  unhappily  perpetuated  among 
migrant  farm  children  today.  Let  me 
read  an  excerpt  from  the  testimony  of 
Miss  Stockburger,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Oommittee,  testifying 
in  1963  about  her  most  recent  trip  to  a 
migrant  area: 

When  Don  came  to  the  school  at  1  p.m.. 
he  had  already  worked  in  the  fields  from 
about  4:30  a.m.  to  12:30.  I  asked  how  many 
beans  he  had  picked.  Me  replied,  "tS  worth — 
that's  300  pounds."  Tlien  my  comment  was 
"Then  you  must  be  hmngry.  Come  on.  let's 
go  eat  lunch."  Don  kx>ked  up  at  me  and 
answered,  "Yee'm,  I  reckon  as  how  I  am.  I 
ain't  had  no  breakfast  yet." 

Then  there  was  th»  9-year-old  girl  who 
waa  found  one  hot  July  afternoon  In  a  cabin 
Ironing.  In  the  cour»  of  the  conversation 
she  told  of  having  been  In  the  field  aU 
morning.  When  asked  how  she  liked  to  work 
in  the  field  she  paused  in  her  slow  and  de- 
liberate strokes  with  the  Iron  and  with  great 
vehemence  said,  "I  hate  It.  I  bAte  to  pick 
beans.    But  I  gotta  earn  my  living." 
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How  vividly  I  recall  our  dismay  wben  a 
young  mother  of  Ave  children,  aU  under  6, 
with  whom  we  had  worked  for  several  years 
brought  only  her  three  youngest  to  the  day 
care  center.  When  axked  about  the  two  old- 
•et  boys  who  were  6  and  6,  her  answer  was, 
"Oh,  Billy  and  Johnny,  I  won't  be  leaving 
them  with  you  this  year.  They're  old  enough 
to  pick." 

TtiB  restriction,  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, against  agricultural  child  labor  In 
"particularly  hazardous"  occupations  is 
Important— but  it  will  never  prevent  the 
kind  of  thing  Miss  Stockburger  tells  us 
about — and  that  kind  of  thing  is  much 
mote  prevalent  than  the  "particularly 
hazardous"  situation. 

Nor  will  the  current  restriction  on  em- 
ployment of  children  during  school  hours 
suffice— even  to  protect  the  educational 
opportunities  of  farm-working  children. 
For  a  combination  of  factors.  Including 
loose  enforcement,  particularly  as  to 
migrants,  plus  such  practices  as  "crop 
vacations",  has  resulted  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial Impairment  of  farmworicer  edu- 
cation. For  example.  Secretary  Wirtz. 
testifying  last  year — and  this  will  be 
found  on  page  37  of  the  migratory  labor 
hearings  on  the  desks  of  Senators— I 
said: 

The  degree  of  difficulty  In  this  situation 
is,  even  under  the  school  regulations  which 
we  have,  InveetlgaUons  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  EHvlslons  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  last  year  covering  2  562 
farms  dlscloeed  that  7.972  minors  under  16 
Illegally  were  employed  during  school  hours. 

Twenty  percent  of  that  group,  1,678.  were 

9  years  or  younger.     More   than   half,   over 
4,000,  were  10  to  13  years  of  age. 

The  Implications  for  the  health  of 
migrant  children,  moreover,  reach  far 
beyond  the  "particularly  hazardous"  oc- 
cupations. For  example,  Dr.  Bruce  Jes- 
«up.  a  consultant  for  the  California  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  testified  be- 
fore the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee in  1^1: 

The  health  department  can  very  well  put 
a  sign  aa  the  dbor  and  say,  "Anybody  that 
comes  In  between  9  ajn.  and  4  p.m.  to  this 
building  In  town  can  get  Immxmizatlon  for 
their  kids." 

But  who  Is  kidding  who.  Senator  Williams? 
These  people  are  out  in  the  boondocks;  that 
la  where  they  are.  They  have  no  transporta- 
tion. They  are  working  all  day,  until  6  or  7 
o'clock  at  night.  They  haven't  been  taught 
the  advantages  of  having  Immunizations. 

So  In  our  study  In  3  counties,  and  we  did 
personal  health  hlstorlee  on  about  1300  in  3 
different  parts  of  California,  we  did  not  find 

10  percent  of  the  children  who  had  adequate 
Immunizations. 

We  saw  doeens  of  ohUdren  who  did  not 
have  any  vaccination  against  smallpox.  We 
saw  one  boy  In  one  county  hoeplt&l  that 
was  In  there  for  a  month  and  a  half  with 
tetanus. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  radical 
proposal.  Secretary  Wirtz  has  quite 
PP(«3erly  characterized  it— and  you  will 
And  his  remarts  on  page  37  of  the  migra- 
tory labor  hearings  on  your  desk— as  a 
"modest  propoeal"— and  it  Is  modest,  fior 
It  Is  much  less  stringent  than  the  restrlc- 
owis  on  Industrial  child  labor  which  have 
been  on  the  bo<As  for  two  generations. 

This  amendment  would  allow  children 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  to  work  on 
family  farms  and  on  neighboring  farms 
and  would  allow  them  to  travel  as  much 
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as  25  miles  to  work  on  a  farm  in  the  gen- 
eral area  In  which  they  live. 

This  proposal  has  passed  the  Senate 
twice  already— as  S.  1123  in  the  87th 
Congress  in  1961.  and  as  S.  523  in  the 
88th  Congress  in  1963. 

This  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of  a 
vast  cross-section  of  Interested  persons — 
including  many  of  the  growers  who  will 
be  most  directly  affected.  If  we  turn  to 
page  231  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Hear- 
ings on  your  desk,  we  will  see  that  this' 
proposal  is  endorsed  by  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  of  America  as  "a 
very  good  bill."  This  association  repre- 
sents_40  subsidiary  associations  of  vege- 
table growers  in  32  States. 

Or,  turn  to  page  141  and  we  will  see 
that  the  National  Council  of  Agricultural 
Employers — with  membership  in  35 
States,  InoJuding  indUidual  growers  and 
.employer  associatiorK — is  not  opposed 
to  this  proposal,  de^ite  the  fact  that 
this  orgajilzation  is  opposed  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  proposal  Jor  agriculture. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me,  therefore,  why 
those  Senators  who  seek  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  agricultural  employers  have 
even  considered  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. In  whose  behalf  are  they  acting? 
The  growers  are  not  opposing  this 
amendment,  and  surdy  the  children  are 
not  opposed. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  What  is  the 
source  of  this  opposition? 

The  ACTING  PRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mys^f  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues — and 
especially  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  H0LI.ANDI,  who  yesterday  submitted 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  agricultural 
minimum  wage  coverage  from  the  bill — 
the  statement  of  the  Florida  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association.  This  statement 
appears  on  page  271  of  the  migratory 
labor  hearings. 

The  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation is  an  association  whose  members 
"produce  and  ship  the  majority  of  the 
fresh  vegetables,  .tropical  fruits,  and 
citrus,  and  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  sugarcane  raised  In  Florida."  And 
this  association  says  It  "wholeheartedly 
supports"  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  even  In  the  agricultural 
fields,  this  child  labor  amendment  has 
support  in  law.  The  Sugar  Act  contains 
a  strict  prohibition  on  the  employment 
of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  certainly 
would  Indicate  the  attitude  and  disposi- 
tion of  Congress  towartl  this  proposition. 
So,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  now  turn 
down  a  proposal  that  it  has  passed  twice 
before.  This  time  we  really  have  a 
chance  to  pass  the  amendment  and  get 
it  enacted  into  law. 

Surely,  we  ought  not.  at  this  point,  to 
look  away  and  avert  our  gaze  from  the 
exploitation  of  childrea  in  agriculture  at 
the  very  time  when  we  propose  to  extend 
Federal  mimmum  wa^re  protection  to 
other  deprived  groups  in  our  society. 


Surely,  we  ought  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  distracted  by  euphoric  stories 
about  children  gamboling  in  the  fields 
when  those  who  understsmd  this  problem 
even  better  than  I.  know  of  the  grind- 
ing  work  which  is  involved  in  picking  so 
many  of  these  products.  The  children 
of  migrant  workers  are  among  the  most 
oppressed  and  depressed  in  our  country 
with  no  ability  to  help  themselves  unless 
we  help  them  by  this  amendment. 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  these  chil- 
dren need  protection  less  than  garage 
mechanics,  busdrivers,  or  retail  sales- 
men— for  all  of  whom  we  make  special 
provision  in  this  bill? 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  a  10-year-old 
child  working  for  hours  in  the  fields  har- 
vesting the  food  we  eat  Is  any  the  less 
exploited  than  the  children  were  50  years 
ago  working  in  the  mills  manufacturing 
the  clothes  we  wore? 

The  evil  in  cliild  labor  is  not  merely 
that  children  may  be  injured  in  particu- 
larly hazardous  occupations.  Rather,  it 
is  that  strenuous  physical  labor,  on  a 
regiilar  full-time  basis,  is  Inherently  op- 
pressive for  yotmg  children  not  yet  even 
in  their  teens. 

Let  us  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  talking  about  ciiildren  under  12. 
I  have  a  child  under  12,  as  do  many  other 
Senators,  and  I  am  shriveled  in  my  soul 
to  think  of  her  working  in  the  fields  pick- 
ing anything  for  any  reason— except 
flowers.  It  could  not  possibly  do  her  any 
good. 

In  agriculture — as  in  industry  lofig 
ago — child  labor  is  the  same  old  prac- 
tice, perhaps  less  noticed  but  just  as 
harmful,  and  we  ought  to  put  an  end  to 
it  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  commend  him  for  his  fine  pres- 
entation. 

Many  years  ago.  when  my  father  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  he  was  re- 
quired to  work  in  the  cane  fields  from 
the  age  of  6  until  14,  and  he  decided  to 
go  to  school  when  he  became  14. 

Looking  back  at  those  days,  I  could 
rationalize  by  saying  to  myself  that  pos- 
sibly men  of  industry  were  not  too  en- 
Ughtened  at  that  stage  in  our  develop- 
ment. But  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
year  1966.  labor,  management,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  at  least  protect  those 
young  people  below  the  age  of  12. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  it  made  me  chill  a  lit- 
tle bit.  People  see  us  nicely  dressed, 
and  we  get  big  salaries,  as  these  things 
go — though  we  get  nothing  out  of  our 
salaries — and  we  are  important  people, 
they  do  not  realize  that  under  these  fine 
siiits  beat  the  hearts  of  human  beings 
who  know  these  things  personally,  as  the 
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<>nator  from  Hawaii  knows  and  as  I        I  am  for  this  amendment  because  I 
rig^  see  no  harm  coming  from  it — only  help — 

Speaking  of  trade  unionism,  my  father     and  hope, 
carried  a  sewing  machine  on  his  back        What  we  are  saying  is  that  in  this  year 
from  factory  to  factory,  and  had  the  priv-     of  1966— in  this  era  of  the  unequaled 
Uege  of  nearly  starving  to  death  for  8    affluence  of  American  society— we  should 
months  of  the  year,  out  of  season;  and 
when  he  sought  to  unionize,  he  had  his 
skull  opened. 

We  understand  these  things,  and  the 
country  ought  to  know  that.    I  cannot 


not  fasten  the  yoke  of  this  hard  labor 
on  young  ciiildren. — who  deserve  a  better 
chance  and  a  happier  choice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  is 


tell  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  how  much     always  so  eloquent  and  has  such  deep 
moved  I  am  by  what  he  has  just  said     "    ■■  ''  '-''  '-'— 

about  his  own  life. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senators  who 
miaht  oppose  this  amendment  have  had 
any  different  experience.  But  I  think 
the  country  ought  to  know  that  we  feel 
and  we  understand.  We  are  not  just 
automatons  who  stand  up  and  speak. 
without  a  lifetime  of  experience  and  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  many  different 
things. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.    I  am  deeply  moved  by 


the  very  human  testimony  of  the  Senator  xnontvllle,  N.Y. 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNomrEl.  No 
one  can  speak  with  greater  authority  on 
this  subject  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  no  one  speaks  with 
greater  sincerity.  As  I  look  back  on  my 
own  youth,  I  have  worked  almost  from 
the  day  I  was  able  to  walk.  I  worked  be- 
cause I  had  to  work.  My  mother  was  left 
a  widow  with  5  children  when  I  was  only 
8  years  old.  There  were  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There  was  a  roof  to  be  kept  over  our 
heads.  We  were  poor — but  we  were 
proud— and  independent.  We  were  on 
our  own — and  we  worked  our  way — 
earnestly— honestly.  Those  were  hard 
days. 

Those  were  the  dark  days.  That  was 
before  social  security;  that  was  before 
unemployment  compensation.  Those 
were  desperate  days  when  one  either 
went  to  work  or  had  to  do  something  that 
affronts  the  dignity  of  man— that  is, 
accept  charity. 

But  today  we  are  living  in  a  different 
era,  an  enlightened — a  responsible  era.  I 
think  it  is  an  evil,  despicable  reflection 
on  the  aflBuence  of  American  society  when 
we  have  to  call  upon  a  young  boy  or  a 
young  gtrl  10  years  old  to  till  the  soil  or 
to  pick  a  crop — to  fill  our  table  to  over- 
flowing. 

This  is  a  new  era.  We  like  to  boast 
about  the  affluence  of  America  and  the 
progress  we  have  made  over  these  years. 
We  should  look  into  our  hearts  and  our 
consciences  if  we  permit  children  to  be 
deprived  of  their  childhood.  Do  not 
make  serfs  of  them. 

Simply  because  these  children  may  not 
be  native  Americans,  or  because  they 
happen  to  have  Mexican  fathers  or 
mothers,  or  because  some  p>eople  may 
think  they  do  not  have  the  proper  color 
of  skin.  We  cannot  abuse  them  and  get 
away  with  it  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  different  stripe  of 
humanity. 

That  is  not  consistent  with  our  char- 
acter as  Americans — that  is  an  insult  to 
our  sense  of  human  dignity. 


feeling  tipon  subjects  which  move  him, 
as  I  know  tills  one  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  that  there  Is  confusion  here.  We 
have  continually  heard  that  farmwork 
is  both  healthful  and  educational.  One 
witness  testified  before  the  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  that  farmwork 
teaches  young  people  money  manage- 
ment. 

Work  on  a  farm  can  be  healthful  and 
educational. 

I  remember,  as  a  youngster  of  7,  8.  or 
9,  woridng  on  my  uncle's  farm  in  Ver- 


I  wonder  whether  Senator  Javits  has 
ever  heard  of  Vermontvllle. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  r-had  better  say  that 
I  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  df  New  Jersey.  It  is 
near  Bloomingdale,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  600  people.  It  is  near 
Saran£u;  Lake. 

I  was  disturbed,  indeed,  when  my  imcle 
did  not  wake  me  up  at  6  o'clock  to  go 
out  into  the  pasture  and  bring  in  the 
cows.  He  milked  them;  I  did  not.  But 
this  was  educational;  it  was  healthful; 
I  enjoyed  it. 

There  are  many  opportunities  on  the 
farm  for  children  to  learn  and  to  have 
a  healthy  life  on  the  farm.  And  we 
would  not  do  anything  to  prevent  tills 
practice. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
family  farm,  the  neighborhood  farm, 
and  the  children  who  commute  within 
25  mUes  from  home — are  not  covered  by 
this  amendment.  With  this  amendment 
we  only  protect  youngsters  from  the 
grueling,  grinding,  back-breaking  work 
on  corporate  farms,  away  from  home. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  X  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  states  the  case  well — but  we 
are  doing  even  a  little  better  than  that. 
We  are  dispelling  the  notion  that  a  Mex- 
ican father  csm  be  hired  because  he  has 
two  or  three  yoimg  children  at  his  bid- 
ding— youngsters  who  will  get  down  on 
their  knees  to  help  pick  the  crops  and 
bend  their  backs  through  the  long,  hard 
day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  we 
propose  to  take  the  attractiveness  out 
of  the  exploitation  of  misery.  That  is 
what  would  be  done  by  this  amendment. 
Many  Mexican  fathers  and  mothers  are 
being  liired  today  because  they  have  a 
large  family  of  young  ciiildren  who  will 
work  next  to  them  on  their  knees,  tilUng 


the  soil  and  picking  crops.  ThsX  hard- 
ship on  the  yoiuig  is  wtiat  we  are  trying 
to  eliminate — not  tlie  carefree  chores  on 
the  family  farm. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was 
doing  as  a  boy,  he  was  doing  for  "ki<^" 
and  not  from  necessity.  That  was  good. 
I  want  every  youngster  to  enjoy  his 
"kicks."  If  he  wants  to  bring  in  the 
cows  because  he  wants  to  bring  in  the 
cows,  and  not  becauee  his  life  and  Uvtng 
depend  on  it,  let  him  do  it.  But  when  a 
man  is  hired  because  he  has  three  or  four 
young  children  whc  can  get  on  their 
knees  next  to  iiim  and  pick  strawlaerries, 
pick  tomatoes,  or  pick  pewaers,  that  Is 
something  else  again.  That  is  exploita- 
tion in  a  way  that  Is  Inimical ;  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  child— *nd  an  insult  to  the 
affluence  of  America. 

To  eliminate  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  support  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  supported  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorx]  as  the  na- 
tional spokesman  lor  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  the  keynoter  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  because  I  knew  he  could 
say  things  far  better  than  I  could  ever 
hope  to  say  them^. 

Congress  has  created  programs  for 
education,  day  care,  and  recreation. 
But  when  youngsters  till  the  soil,  and  I 
mean  those  whom  we  are  now  describing, 
are  permitted  to  work  in  the  fields,  they 
lose  their  opportnultles  for  education, 
day  care,  and  recreation.  They  ought 
to  have  these  benefits,  because  without 
ihem  they  are  truly  third-class  citizens. 
Twenty-five  thousand  children  are 
presently  participating  in  the  programs 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  which  iiave  been  accepted  by  the 
House.  These  programs  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  advancement  for  our  farm- 
workers' children  who  have,  over  the  dec- 
ades, t)een  left  out  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided for  the  rest  of  our  Nation's  j^uth. 
HABMrtn.  cHn.D  labob  shottu)  bx  PKOHisrrEO 

m   AGSICTTLTtnUC 

Over  5  years  ago,  In  1961,  and  again  in 
1963.  tWs  body  passed  legislation  re- 
stricting harmful  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately,  on  both  occasions 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
act.  We  once  again  have  before  us  a 
similar  proposal. 

This  amendment  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  I  wholeheartedly 
support,  would: 

First,  prolilblt  the  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture  imder  the  age  of 
12  except  for  those  employed  on  their 
family  farm  or  o»  a  neighboring  farm: 
and 

Second,  bar  agricultural  employment 
of  ciiildren  between  12  and  14  except  on 
farms  within  daHy  commuting  distance 
of  their  homes. 

Child  labor  measures  similar  to  this 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses. 

This  legislation  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose— to  preserve  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  farm  labor  for  the  child  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  extensive  safe- 
guards against  harmful  child  labor. 

The  unique  nature  of  agriculture  and 
the  problems  involved  as  compared  to 
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those  of  Industrial  labor  have  been  fully 
recognized.  The  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate  allows  children  over  14  years 
of  age  to  work  without  restriction  in  con- 
trast to  the  industrial  child  labor  law 
which  has  a  16 -year  minimum.  Under 
the  industrial  child  labor  law,  children 
between  14  and  16  can  work  outside  of 
school  hours  only  under  certain  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  By  permitting  children  14  and 
above  to  work  in  agriculture  outside  of 
school  hours  without  regulatory  restric- 
tions this  amendment  fully  recognizes 
the  beneficial  aspects  of  farm  labor  for 
the  older  child. 

Under  this  amendment,  a  child  12 
years  of  age  or  older  may  work  on  any 
farm  within  daily  commuting  distance 
of  his  permanent  residence  with  the 
written  consent  of  his  parent.  This  Is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  industrial  child 
labor  law  which  has  no  comparable 
provision. 

In  addition,  children  of  any  age  are 
permitted  to  work  on  neighboring  farms. 
Here  again  no  similar  principle  is  con- 
tained in  the  Industrial  child  labor  law. 
The  provisions  of  tliis  amendment 
brings  to  us  a  sound  and  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  need  to  preserve  beneficial 
farmwork.  By  allowing  children  12 
years  of  age  or  over  to  work  with  paren- 
tal consent  within  daily  commuting  dis- 
tance of  their  homes  and  by  allowing 
children  of  any  age  to  work  on  neighbor- 
ing farms  we  are  preserving  the  benefi- 
cial work  programs  for  local  schoolchil- 
dren which  exist  in  many  rural  EU-eas  of 
the  Nation.  Pour-H  Clubs.  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  other  similar 
groups  are  not  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. These  activities  are  not  defined 
as  farm  labor  within  the  meaning  of  this 
legislation. 
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mMD  roK  XAnsLATioN — uNUMrrKD  chiij>  labor 
nnuNans  savrt,  hxalth,  and  welwamx  op 

ULMOK  MXTMBESS  Or  CHILAKXN 

The  harmful  employment  of  children 
in  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate aspects  of  our  present  farm  labor 
situation.  Today  a  child  of  any  age  when 
school  is  not  in  session  may  be  emiployed 
In  farmwork  under  any  conditions  and 

.  for  any  diiration.  This  condition  has  all 
but  disamwared  from  Industry.  Yet,  to- 
day approximately  365,000  children  be- 

».  tween  10  And  13  years  of  age  perform 
hired  farmwork. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  en- 
acted long  before  farming  became  a 
large-scale.  mechanized  operation. 
Whatever  reason  may  have  existed  then 
for  a  child  lab)r  exemption  does  not  ex- 
ist today.  »Hy  rationale  for  the  contin- 
uation of  this  exemption  exists  more  in 
the  nostalgic  memories  of  adults  who 

'  have  worked  on  their  own  family  farms 
than  in  the>day-to-day  work  on  a  mod- 
em farm. 

State  child  labor  laws  are  neither  ade- 
quate nor  extensive  enough  to  protect 
children  employed  in  agriculture.  Only 
10  SUtes  have  laws  regulating  child  la- 
bor outside  of  school  hours.  Twenty 
States  have  no  minimnni  gge  for  the 
eniployment  of  children  In  agriculture 
either  during  or  outside  of  school  hours. 

Tti9  extoisive  employment  of  young 
ehUdren  In  agriculture  has  persisted  de- 


spite the  fact  that  ag^culture  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  extractive  and  constructive 
industries  In  the  rate  of  deaths  caused 
by  accidents.  Of  the  14.200  persons 
killed  In  work  accidents  in  1963,  one- 
fourth,  or  3,300,  were  employed  in  farm- 
work.  Of  the  20  States  reporting  injuries 
to  minors  during  1964,  1,400  were  to  chil- 
dren under  18  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  California  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  report*  that  each  year  500 
children  of  school  age  in  California  suf- 
fer lost  schooltime  due  to  farm  injuries. 
More  than  half  are  litider  16. 

Migratory  children,  who  comprise  a 
significant  segment  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture!,  are  the  most  se- 
riously affected  by  the  absence  of  a 
meaningful  child  labor  law.  The  most 
common  reason  for  tjieir  employment  is 
the  low  wages  paid  to  the  family  bread- 
winner which  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
minimum  family  expanses.  Consequent- 
ly, every  available  chUd  works. 

A  meaningful  child  labor  law  is  needed 
to  Interrupt  this  pattern  whlcii  forces 
yoimg  children  into  the  fields  to  augment 
their  scanty  family  earnings.  Even  more 
ironic  is  the  fact  that  child  labor  does 
not  solve  the  family  low-income  prob- 
lem. The  employment  of  children  in 
agriculture — a  source  of  cheap  labor — In 
the  long  run  depresses  the  general  wage 
level.  For  example,  in  the  minimum 
wage  bill  currently  being  considered 
children  under  16  who  accompany  their 
parents  to  the  field  and  are  paid  on  a 
piece  rate  are  exempt  from  coverage. 

Unlimited  arduous  farmwork  is  also 
harmful  to  the  health  of  young  children 
Dr.  Hanson,  late  head  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Public  Health,  said 
"children  in  industry,  whether  indoors 
or  out,  show  exaggerated  form  damage 
to  growth." 

As  early  as  1951,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  AMA  urged  that  a  general  14 -year- 
age  minimum  be  set  for  employment 
According  to  Dr.  Charies  Hendee  Smith 
professor  of  clinical  diseases  of  children. 
CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Siirgeons,  Co- 
lumbia University,  long  hours  of  tiring 
work— as  in  factories  or  in  beet  or  cotton 
fields— result  in  chronic  fatigue,  which 
is  harmful  to  children  In  two  ways: 

First,  a  child,  early  In  life,  must  grow 
and  gain  weight.  Agricultural  labor 
such  as  the  thinning,  pulling,  and  top- 
ping of  beets,  the  picking  of  strawberries 
and  cotton,  and  so  forth,  require  con- 
stant bending  or  stooptng  and,  frequent- 
ly, lifting.  This  excessive  muscular  ac- 
tivity expends  the  child's  energy  which 
should  be  used  in  the  natural  process  of 
growth.  Consequentiy.  children  who  en- 
gage in  suah  ardwous  labor  become  un- 
dernourished; and  undersized. 

Second,  chronic  fatigue  lowers  a  child's 
resistance  to  disease.  Infections,  which 
are  everywhere  Ijrlng  in  wait  for  the 
BTowlng  child,  find  aa  easy  victim  in 
those  who  are  overfatipued  and  under- 
nourished. 

Richard  A.  Bolt,  M.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  child  hygiene.  University  of 
CaUfomia,  has  noted  how  monotonous 
^d  fatiguing  work,  and  the  constant 
shifting  of  employment,  tend  to  dism- 
tegrate  the  child's  personaUty  and  lead 
eventually  to  delinquency,  dependency 
or  an  ineffective  and  pttrposeless  life. 


Today  we  are  attempting  to  break  the 
chain  of  circumstances  which  force  our 
Nation's  migrant  chdldren  into  the  same 
unrewarding  work  in  life  shared  by  their 
parents.  If  these  children  can  be  saved 
from  working  permanently  in  the  fields 
a  large  step  will  have  been  taken  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  a  more  worth- 
while and  productive  adult  working  life. 

UNLIMtrnKD    CHILD   LABOS   INTEBnOUES    WITH   U). 
XTCATIONAL  080WTR  AND  DEVXLOPMKNT 

Agricultural  labor  is  detrimental  to 
children  when  it  interferes  with  their 
educational  progress.  And  such  Inter- 
ference self -evidently  occurs  when  chll- 
dren  of  tender  years  are  compelled  to 
work  in  the  fields  in  the  afternoons  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  term,  rather'  than 
engaging  in  recreational  or  study  activi- 
ties characteristic  of  a  normal  educa- 
tional experience.  But  worse  still,  mi- 
grant children,  already  seriously  behind 
their  proper  grade  level  because  of  the 
transient  nature  of  their  lives  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
summer  school  programs  which  have 
been  established  for  them  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  These 
summer  programs  will  soon  be  markedly 
increased  by  the  participation  of  the 
Office  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

If  the  migrant  child's  educational  defi- 
ciencies are  ever  to  be  overcome,  the 
summer  school  session — which  we  have 
found  often  constitutes  the  most  valu- 
able educational  experience  of  his  en- 
tire year — must  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum.  It  is  strange  wisdom  indeed 
that  has  the  Nation  providing  relatively 
large  sums  of  the  taxpayers'  money— $5 
million  last  year — for  migrant  educa- 
tional programs,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
allows  national  policy  premised  on  the 
economic  value  of  the  child,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  keep  the  child  in  the  fields,  away 
from  the  school,  thereby  aborting  any 
possible  return  on  our  educational  in- 
vestment. 

In  many  States  school  attendance  laws 
permit  children  under  16,  or  even  under 
14,  to  be  excused  from  school  to  work  in 
the  fields.  In  some  States  migratory 
children — not  being  residents — are  not 
covered  by  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws.  These  exemptions  In  many  cases 
create  a  serious  interference  with  a 
child's  education  and  particularly  with 
the  education  of  the  migrant  child. 

For  example,  only  one  of  three  farm 
wage  workers  have  completed  more  than 
8  years  of  schooling  and  only  1  in  6  have 
graduated  from  high  school.  One- 
fourth  of  our  farmworkers  have  either 
never  attended  or  have  not  completed 
more  than  4  years  of  schooling. 

A  Colorado  study  of  migrant  children 
in  public  schools  during  the  1964-^5 
school  year  found  that  of  the  over  1,000 
children  tested  less  than  25  percent  had 
achievement  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
in  proper  relation  to  their  school  grade 
level.  The  average  retardation  level  was 
1.62  years  in  reading  and  1.5  years  In 
arithmetic.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  study  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjtcord. 
as  follows  : 
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Slatistica  on  migrant  children  in  Colorado  public  schools  during  1^)64-65  school  year 
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Other  information  on  the  1,066  migrant 
children 

Days'      membership      in      Colorado 

s'chcwls    -- 42,478 

Days'  attendance  In  Colorado  scliools.  39, 183 

Percent  membership  days  absent 7,  8 

Average  days'  attendance  per  child--       36.  8 

Home  base  locations 

I  Number !  I'ercent 


Teias 

Colorado 

Other  States 
Mexico 

Unknown... 

Total. 
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Sojroe:  (^dorado  State  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  children  who  work  after  school 
hours  return  from  the  fields  tired  and 
worn  out  to  cramped,  p>oorly  lighted 
housing  and  often  find  themselves  unable 
to  study.  Local  school  officials,  more- 
over, have  been  discouraged  from  assign- 
ing homework  because  of  afterschool 
harvesting.  These  conditions  obviously 
impose  severe  limitations  on  the  educa- 
tional development  of  our  rural  youth, 
especially  the  migrant  wtio  is  already 
burdened  by  environmental  factors  and 
who  seldom  obtains  an  education  beyond 
the  fourth  grade. 

Under  present  law,  there  is  great  in- 
ducement for  children  to  work  even  dur- 
ing school  hours.  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  WiUard  Wirtz,  testifying  before  the 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  in  1965, 
reported: 

The  degree  of  difficulty  In  this  situation  Is. 
even  under  the  school  regulations  which  we 
have,  investigations  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  last  year  covering  2,562 
farms  disclosed  that  7,972  minors  under  16 
Illegally  were  employed  d\irlng  school  hours. 
"Twenty  per  cent  of  that  group,  1,678,  were 
9  years  or  younger.  More  than  lialf,  over 
4,000,  were  10  to  13  years  of  age. 

In  a  recent  lO-part  radio  series  en- 
titled "The  Migrant  March,"  which  de- 
picted the  living  and  working  conditions 
of  migrant  farmworkers,  Malcolm  Potn- 
dexter.  news  editor  of  Radio  Station 
KYW.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  reported: 

In  the  btimlng  fields  of  Delaware  Valley 
farms,  x  gaw  them  worldng  at  a  very  young 


age.  The  farmers  were  quick  to  quote  the 
law  which  allows  them  to  work  In  the  fields 
at  any  occupation  and  for  any  number  of 
hours.  That  Is  as  long  as  school  Is  not  In 
session.  Even  with  legislation,  farmers  and 
parents  openly  skirt  the  law.  A  recent  sur- 
vey, for  instance,  showed  that  more  than 
6.000  children  were  found  working  during 
school  hours  In  violation  of  the  Pair  tAbor 
Standards  Act.  More  than  half  of  them  were 
ten  to  thirteen  years  old,  and  20  per  cent 
were  under  nine.  Another  51  per  cent  were 
retarded  In  school  grade. 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
Senator  Morse  introduce  a  bill.  S.  3046, 
to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  bill,  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  will, 
when  enacted.  Increase  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  migrant  chil- 
dren by  permitting  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  establishing  pro- 
grams especially  suited  to  the  migrant's 
needs. 

In  Euidition,  during  the  past  year  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  ini- 
tiated 25  dififerent  migrant  day-care 
programs  for  preschool  and  young 
school-age  children.  Last  year  these 
programs  served  approximately  25,000 
children  meeting  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing needs  of  the  migrant  family — the 
care  of  young  children  while  the  parent 
is  at  work  in  the  fields. 

Enactment  of  child  labor  legislation 
will  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  voluntary  efforts  to 
implement  this  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  elimination  of  harmful  child  labor 
in  agriculture  is  long  overdue.  This 
need  has  been  recognized  by  this  body  on 
two  previous  occasions  when  it  enacted 
legislation  similar  to  this  amendment  in 
1961  and  again  in  1963. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  act  for  a 
third  time.  I  hope  that  today  we  will 
act  as  we  have  in  the  past — with  com- 
passion and  wisdom.  As  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  stated  before  the  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress : 

The  hiring  out  of  the  children  In  till* 
country,   particularly    the    group    under    14 


years  of  age.  especially  the  10-  to  13-year 
olds,  although  there  are  a  lot  younger  ones 
working  In  agrlcultt»e  today,  violates  erery- 
thlng  that  I  understand  this  country  to 
stand  for.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it  and  It 
ought  to  be  prohibited. 

I  think  the  only  reason  that  it  happens  1b 
because  the  country  doean't  know  It  happens, 
doesn't  believe  It  happens.  But  It  does.  and. 
the  reports  of  lu  are  pretty  Incriminating. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  so  that  I  may  read 
something  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PASffORs].  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  moved  me  so  deeply, 
that  I  want  him  to  hear  this  quotation 
from  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
wages.  This  is  a  law  which  we  are 
asked  to  pass.  Page  42,  lines  3  to  7  read 
as  follows,  and  this  is  the  exemption 
from  the  minimum  wage:  "(i)  is  16  years 
of  age  or  under  and  is  employed  as  a 
hand  harvest  laborer,  is  paid  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis  in  an  operation  which  has 
been,  and  is  customarily  and  generally 
recognized  as  having  been  paid  on  a 
piece  rate  basis  in  the  region  of  employ- 
ment; (ii)  is  employed  on" 

Can  the  Senator  think  of  anything 
more  callous?    Tti&t  is  what  we  are  say- 
ing about  kids  who  are  imder  the  age  of 
16.     They   are   exempt   from   the  min- 
imum wage  if  they  get  piece  rates  at  the 
going  rate.    We  are  trying  to  prevent 
that  from  happening  to  those  who  are 
under  ages  12  and  14. 
That  is  the  heart  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  there  is  one  point  which  I 
forgot  to  mention.     The  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  mentioned  that  in  1963 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  that  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  this  sunendment.    It 
did  not  pass  the  House. 

I  think  I  have  a  responsibility,  be- 
cause I  was  the  ^xinsor  of  that  bill,  to 
again  reiterate  my  gratitude  to  one  of 
the  great  Senators  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  Republic,  Senator  Harry  Byrd, 
of  Virginia,  who  worked  with  me  and 
counseled  with  me,  and  together  we 
brought  that  measure  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida supported  It  also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rtrs- 
SELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
On  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  designated  as  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  opposite  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yorit  [Mr.  JAvrrsl,  and 
is  designated  as  the  persoii  to  control 
time  on  this  amoidment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Javlts 
amendment  was  debated  and  debated  In 
committee.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  we  voted  on  it — 2  or  3;  up  the- 
mountain  and  down — and  ended  up  with 
the  language  of  the  bill,  which  I  rise  to 
say  I  think  is  a  very  fair  solution  and 
settlement  of  this  issue. 
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I  shall  read  the  controllUig  paragraph 
on  page  10  of  the  committee  report: 

The  committee  Adopted  the  amendment 
deacrlbed  In  subparagraph   (3)    after  thor- 
ough conalderatlon  of  the  effect  of  agrlcul- 
txiral  coverage  generally  and  more  speclflcally 
the  coverage  of  migrant  children  employed 
IQ  agriculture.    A  majority  of  the  committee 
In  adopting  this  amendment  believes  that 
the  children  of  migrants  who  typically  ac- 
company their  parents  In  the  harvert  are  not 
at  this  time  appropriate  persons  to  whom 
to  apply  an  hourly  mlnlmxim  wage  under  the 
act.     The  exempUon  Is  limited  to  (1)    chil- 
dren la  years  of  age  or  tinder  employed  as 
hand  harvest  laborers,  paid  on  a  piece-rate 
basis  on  the  same  farm  as  their  parent.    It 
also  requires  that  the  same  piece  rate  be  paid 
such  employees  as  other  employees  over  age 
16  are  paid  on  the  same  farm.    The  commit- 
tee also  aOapted  an  amendment   to  section 
13(c)  of  th^act,  which  would  prohibit  em- 
ployment oi  children  below  the  age  of  16  in 
an  occupation  in  agriculture  If  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  finds  the  occupation  to  be  particu- 
larly hazardous  (unless  such  employees  are 
employed  by  their  parents  on  their  parents' 
farm) .  ThU  protection- for  children  under  18 
employed  In  agriculture  would  be  In  addition 
to  the  present  provisions  prohibiting  employ- 
-  mant  of  chUdren  In  agriculture  during  school 
hours,  which  Is  retained  by  this  bill.    The 
committee  rejected  an  amendment  prohibit- 
ing employment  of  children  in  agriculture 
under  age   12  and  between  ages   12   and   14 
under  certain  circumstances.    It  does  Intend 
to  study  further  the  employment  of  children 
In   agriculture   to   determine   what   further 
protection  Is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Javlts  amendment 
this  morning  Is  the  same  as  the  earlier 
Javlts  amendment  except  it  would  in- 
clude the  section  on  hazardous  occupa- 
jtiona. 

This  amendment  would  extend  the 
child  labor  provision  to  work  outside  of 
school  hours  to  work  on  farms  except 
family  employment.  Children  12  to  14 
could  be  employed  if  they  lived  within 
commuting  distance  of  home  and  had 
their  parents'  consent.  None  under  12 
could  be  employed,  except  by  their  own 
family  on  a  family  farm. 

The  committee  decided  ag:ainst  adopt- 
ing the  child  labor  amendment  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  the 
iollowlng  reasons: 

First,  this  is  an  extremely  sensitive 
area  where  there  were  widely  divergent 
views  whether  young  people  should  be 
denied  employment  opportunifla  they 
get  and  farmers  in  need  of  temporary 
help  should  be  denied  that  help.  Second, 
in  the  case  of  children  employed  in 
agriculture  and  where  working  with  their 
parents,  or  children  of  migratory 
laborers,  as  known  in  the  law,  is  there 
opportunity  to  exploit  the  child.  Third, 
there  are  real  dangers  in  agriculture,  in 
power  equipment  or  other  hazardous 
equipment.  The  committee  has  taken 
the  most  important  step  to  reduce  this 
<ianger  by  extending  the  prohibition 
against  hazardous  employment  to  agri- 
culture. 

Mr..  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
8«it  to  have  printed  in  the  R«corb  at  this 
point  a  comparison  of  the  Green  amend- 
ment, the  Mane  amendment,  the  Javlts 
amendment,  and  the  pres«it  act. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  chart  was 
ordored  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 
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GRXXN    AMENDMENT     (MINIMUM     WAGE) 

A.  Provisions 
Exempts   local,   temporary,    hand    harvest 
workers  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  from  the 
minimum  wage  provlsloas  of  the  House  bill 
covering  farm  workers. 


Emplotment  or 

MORSE    amendment     (MINIMUM    WAGEi 

Requires  that  a  child  16  or  under  em- 
ployed as  hand  harvest  labor  other  than  local 
and  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  be  paid  at  the 
same  piece  rate  as  other  workers  on  the  same 
farm. 


B.  Effect  of  Javits  amendment 
No  local,  temporary  hsnd  harvest  worker 
under  12  and  none  unde»  14  unless  he  com- 
mutes or  is  employed  witk  his  parents,  could 
be  employed.  No  prohlUltlon  on  age  14  or 
over.  In  many  areas  of  the  country  there 
are  substantial  numbers  of  local  temporary 
hand  harvest  workers  under  14.  We  have  no 
estimates. 


Would  limit  the  applicability  of  the  Morse 
amendment  to  youths  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  when  not  employed  In  a  hazard- 
ous occupation. 


'i 


U 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  a  part  of  the  chart,  but  I  do  want 
the  entire  chart  in  the  Record. 

The  so-called  Green  amendment, 
which  is  In  the  bill  that  the  committee 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
empts from  minimum  wage;  local,  tem- 
porary, hand  harvest  workers  paid  on  a 
piece  rate  basis  from  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  covering 
farmworkers.  That  has  no  age  require- 
ment whatsoever. 

The  effect  of  the  Jgvits  amendment 
upon  the  Green  amendment  would  be 
that  no  local,  temporary,  hand  harvest 
worker  under  12  could  be  hired,  and  none 
under  14  unless  he  commutes  or  is  em- 
ployed with  his  parents,  could  be  em- 
ployed. There  Is  no  pnohibition  on  age 
14  or  over.  In  many  ateas  of  the  coun- 
try there  are  substantial  numbers  of 
local,  temporary  hand  harvest  workers 
under  14.  We  do  not  have  accurate  esti- 
mates as  to  how  many. 

The  Morse  amendment,  which  Is  the 
language  of  the  bill,  exempts  from  mini- 
mum wage  a  child  16  or  under  employed 
as  hand  harvest  labor  other  than  local 
but  requires  that  he  be  paid  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis  at  the  same  piece  rate  as  adult 
workers  on  the  same  farm. 

The  Javits  amendment  would  limit  the 
employment  of  these  youths  to  those  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age. 
As  to  the  Javlts  amendment.  It  states: 
Except  for  a  child  employed  by  a  parent 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  bv  the  parent 
or  on  a  neighboring  farm  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  prohibits  the  employment  of  any 
child  14  or  under  In  agrlctilture.  unless  the 
child  commutes  dally  and— > 

(1)  such  employment  Is  with  his  parent's 
consent;  or 

(2)  his  parent  is  also  tmployed  on  the 
same  farm. 

If  these  two  teats  are  met.  a  child  as  young 
as  12  may  be  employed.  Also  prohibits  any 
child  under  16  from  being  employed  In 
hazardous  occupations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  listened 
to  sincere  men  argue  this  morning  that 
those  of  us  who  propose  the  Morse 
amendment  are.  apparently,  in  favor  of 
the  exploitation  of  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farms  of  this  country,  if  that  were 
true,  I  would  not  be  standing  here  this 


morning  arguing  for  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  I  offered  in  committee  and 
which  the  committee  adopted. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  two  or  three  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  in  regard  to  tiiis 
child  labor  amendment. 

There  has  been  talk  this  moniing 
about  the  problem  of  migrant  workers 
Problems  do  exist  in  the  migrant  worker 
family.  No  child  of  a  migrant  worker 
can  work  in  any  orchard,  strawberry 
patch,  bean  patch,  or  in  any  hand  har- 
vest occupation  during  school  hours 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  we 
have  problems  with  migrant  children  in 
regard  to  their  education.  Of  course, 
we  have.  But  the  answer  Is  not  to  say 
that  children  of  migrant  workers  can- 
not work  at  all  outside  of  school  hours 
The  answer  is  for  us  to  take  a  course 
of  action  which  will  see  to  It  that  mi- 
grant children  are  given  the  same  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  nonmigrant 
children. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  problems 
connected  with  migrant  children  Is  the 
interruption  of  their  education  as  they 
move  about  the  coimtry.  education 
which  they  find  difflctilt  to  maintain. 

As  an  example,  if  a  sixth  grade  child 
is  brought  into  X  community,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards of  the  permanent  sixth  graders. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  in  this 
field  to  proceed  with  the  khid  of  aid  for 
which  I  have  been  battling  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
for  many  years,  and  will  continue  to 
battle  for  whatever  special  assistance 
is  needed  for  the  boys  and  girls  who, 
otherwise,  might  become  dropouts  in 
school,  unless  we  provide  them  with 
special  educational  faculties,  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  catch  up,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  those  children  will  con- 
tinue to  travel  with  their  migrant  par- 
ents. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  when  school 
is  out  those  children  must  roam  the 
streets  and  the  communities?  It  is  not 
as  though  there  were  extensive  local 
facilities  to  occupy  these  young  people 
when  there  Is  no  regular  school  for  them 
to  attend. 
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Eicept  for  a  child  employed  by  a  parent 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  the  parent 
or  on  a  neighboring  farm  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  prohibits  the  employment  of  any 
child  14  or  under  In  agriculture,  unless  the 
child  commutes  dally  and — 

(1)  such  employment  Is  with  his  parent's 
consent;  or 

(2)  his  parent  Is  also  employed  on  the 
game  farm. 

If  these  two  tests  are  met,  a  child  as  young 
as  12  may  be  employed.  Also  prohibits  any 
child  under  16  from  being  employed  in 
hazardous  occupations. 


PKESKNT    ACT 


( 1 )  No  employment  In  hazardous  occupa- 
tions for  children  under  18. 

(2)  Generally,  no  employment  of  children 
under  16.  However,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  employment  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  In  occupations  othei  than 
manufacturing  and  mining  under  certain 
conditions, 

(3)  No  employment  under  age  14  except 
where  employed  by  the  parent. 

(4)  Complete  exemption  from  the  child 
labor  provisions  lor  children  employed  in 
agriculture  outside  school  hours. 


( 1 )  Extends  child  tabor  protection  for  first 
time  to  children  In  agriculture. 

(2)  Prohibits  employment  of  child  under 
ages  12  to  14  under  certain  conditions  or 
employment  with  parents,  aud  no  prohibi- 
tion age  14  or  over.    ^ 

(3 1  Sets  a  16  year  age  for  hazardous  oc- 
cupations In  agriculture. 


I  do  not  raise  my  right  hand  and  swear 
to  what  degree,  and  neither  can  those 
who  argue  to  the  contrary,  but  there  is 
a  cause-to-effect  relationship  in  this 
whole  matter  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  communities  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  migrant  families.  We  are 
not  going  to  help  such  a  situation  by 
saying  that  the  children  cannot  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  49  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  and  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to 
watch  the  time,  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  problem  which  will  raise  its  ugly  head 
in  regard  to  the  migrant  worker  family 
problem,  if  we  take  the  position  that 
the  chDdren  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
pick  crops  after  school  hours,  primarily 
during  the  summer  months.  We  are 
dealing  primarily  with  boys  and  girls 
who  want  to  work  during  the  vacation 
period.  If  anyone  thinks  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  helpful  in  solving  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  he  is 
mistaken,  because  I  believe  it  will  onlv 
contribute  to  it  in  the  migrant  family 
areas. 

Next,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
charges  of  abuse  and  exploitation  are 
pretty  much  irrelevant,  although  I  ad- 
niit  that  there  are  places  where  there 
must  be  surveillance. 

However,  are  we  going  to  deny  the 
youth  of  this  country  the  opportunity  to 
earn  some  vacation  money  and  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  other  attributes  which 
follow  from  that  kind  of  work— which  I 
shall  mention  in  a  moment — merely  be- 
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cause  there  may  be  an  employer  here  and 
there  who  must  be  watched? 

Let  me  say  that  a  great  job  of  sur- 
veillance is  being  done  and  we  will  have 
a  hard  time  finding  many  abuses  of  prac- 
tices. 

Which  leads  me  to  my  next  point:  I 
stand  before  the  Senate  and  I  say  that  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  boys  and  girls  and  their  par- 
ents that  they  be  allowed  to  work,  tlie 
work  is  good  for  them. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows. 
I  pointed  out  in  committee  that  in  my 
State,  for  example  during  the  strawber- 
ry and  raspberry-picking  seasons,  or  for 
that  matter  in  connection  with  bean 
crops,  or  in  the  orchards,  even  the 
schools,  In  many  instances,  they  organize 
the  children  into  groups  which  go  out 
and  pick  these  fruits  and  beans  on  a 
volimtary  basis. 

They  do  this  under  the  supervision, 
for  example,  of  tlie  Sunday  school,  the 
YMCA,  the  YWCA.  or  other  youth  coun- 
sel groups — including,  in  some  instances, 
Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  programs. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  inserted 
In  the  Record  a  figure  on  the  high  per- 
centage of  children  engaged  in  my  State, 
but  it  is  not  limited  in  m>'  State  to  the 
picking  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
other  fruits  and  crops.  However,  it  is 
supervised  picking. 

The  impression  has  been  left  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  that  these  boys 
and  girls  are  brought  under  the  control 
of  exploiters  of  child  labor. 

That  is  nonsense. 

It  will  not  be  allowed,  and  has  not 
been  allowed  in  the  communities  of  this 
country.  In  those  few  instances  which 
can  be  found  as  horrible  examples,  the 
community  has  Intervened  and  pointed 
out  to  the  employers  that  such  treat- 
ment must  stop. 

What  about  the  effect  of  this  work  on 
these  children? 

Well,  I  am  the  father  of  three  daughters. 
Apparently,  stating  the  background  of 
Senators  and  their  families  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  testimonial  meeting  here 
this  morning. 


Let  me  say  that  through  our  church 
in  my  hometown,  and  through  parent 
groups,  for  some  years,  berryplcking  and 
beanpicking  crews  have  been  organized. 
The  children  would  get  up  very  early 
and  go  down  to  the  center,  and  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  would  jump 
on  the  trucks  and  go  out  to  work,  under 
adult  supervision. 

The  idea  that  they  would  pick  all  day 
also  is  nonsense.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  they  would  not  pick  all  day. 
There  are  crop  reasons,  weather  reasons, 
and  reasons  of  ripeness,  for  another. 

Recreational  activities  were  organized 
for  them,  including  not  only  lunch,  but 
also  relaxation. 

As  far  as  my  daughters  are  oon- 
cemed — and  it  is  true  generally  of  thoee 
particip)ating  in  this  program — ^they 
were  beneficiaries  of  this  program.  They 
learned  some  important  things.  I  sup- 
p>ose  some  of  the  happiest  discussions  we 
had  in  those  days  was  when,  after  they 
came  home  with  their  checks^— they  were 
not  large — they  would  discuss  what  they 
would  spend  them  for.  A  lesson  they 
soon  learned  was  that  they  would  not 
buy  much. 

There  has  been  great  pooh-poohing  of 
the  value  of  the  educational  lesson.  Let 
me  say  that  it  tanght  them  more  than 
their  parents  could  teach  them  about 
the  results  of  earning  money  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  money.  It  taught 
them  more  than  their  parents  could 
teach  them  about  the  value  and  Impor- 
temce  of  work.  Ttie  work  they  did  not 
only  earned  them  money,  but  It  also 
helped  them  in  many  ways.  We  have 
had  in  my  State,  (or  exanaple,  an  asso- 
ciation, sometimes  called  a  union,  of 
these  young  people,  in  which  they  make 
their  own  representations  to  the  em- 
ployers concerned.  I  have  met  with 
them  on  occasions. 

If  anyone  thinks  the  schoolchildren 
of  Oregon  are  beftng  exploited  by  any 
farmers  who  hire  them  to  bring  in  the 
strawberry  crop  or  the  cherry  crop  or  the 
bean  crop,  he  could  not  be  more  mis- 
taken. They  are  under  careful  sur\'eil- 
lance. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  will  happen  If 
the  source  of  labor  is  curtailed.  The 
crops  will  not  be  picked,  and  that  means 
they  T^-ill  not  be  planted. 

If  there  were  an  exploitation  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  I  would  fight  it. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  we  also  elim- 
inated the  bracero  program,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  standard-setting  program 
for  .American  agricultural  workers.  Now 
it  appears  that  It  may  be  part  of  a  move 
Xo  eliminate  the  migrant  worker.  I  wish 
he  could  be  eliminated  in  the  seruse  that 
there  would  be  a  local  supply  of  labor 
in  the  local  communities  to  pick  the 
crops.  But  such  an  availability  does  not 
exist.  Producers  have  suffered,  contrary 
to  the  allegations  which  have  been  made, 
by  the  elimination  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
trol, supervision,  and  sur\'eillance,  rather 
than  one  of  saying  to  these  boys  and  girls, 
"You  cannot  work." 

If  I  thought  the  adoption  of  the  Javlts 
amendment  would  be  helpful  to  the  boys 
and  girls  themselves,  that  it  would  be 
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eaaentlal  for  the  boys  and  girls  them- 
selves, I  would  be  the  first  to  vote  for 
It.  In  my  judgment.  It  Is  not.  I  think 
It  Is  going  to  deny  these  boys  and  girls 
an  opportunity  to  earn  vacation  money, 
and  to  participate  in  a  work  program 
which  has  also  permitted  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  youth  supervision  recrea- 
tion program,  which  develops  among 
them  a  remarkable  esprit  de  corps  in 
carying  out  their  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

So  the  opposition  to  this  provision  has 
not  made  out  a  case  as  to  need  for  the 
amendment,  and,  in  my  judgment,  It 
would  not  be  a  service  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  because  they  are  not  being  ex- 
Plc^ted. 

Pui^Jihennore,  In  my  Judgment,  it  can- 
not be  Justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  necessity  of  supplying,  or  having 
made  available,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
boys  and  girls  to  bring  in  the  seasonal 
crops  in  many  communities  from  coast 
to  coast. 
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5.  United  States  Code,  "Oovemment  Or- 
ganization and  Employees,"  codifying 
the  general  and  permanent  laws  relating 
to  the  organization  ot  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  to  its  civilian  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Acting  Presidetit  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNa  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Tarborough,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


MiBSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  BarUett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  990)  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  correct  the  enrollment 
of  the  bill  (S.  3105) ,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  tbe  Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS —  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  990),  and  ask  unanimous 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ml".  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  con- 
flicting statements  about  the  benefits  or 
disadvantages  of  the  measure  with  re- 
gard to  children  under  the  age  of  12; 
namely,  the  contentions  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr.  Inotjye], 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  good  friend 
the  senior  Senator  Irom  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  ,  on  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  they  were  talking  about 
different  classes  of  children.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  was  speaking  about 
children  of  relatively  well-to-do  families, 
who  worked  in  communities  which  have 


consent  forjts  immediate  consideration j|orchards,  berry  patches,  vegetable  gar 

s^ens,   find   the   like,   who.   under   close 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  from  the  House  which 
will  be  sUted. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  990)  was  read  by  the  legislative 
clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  Tbat  In  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  bill  (8.  3108)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  InatallaUona, 
and  for  other  purpoeeB.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  la  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  following  correction: 

In  section  «I2.  strike  out  "WCOOO"  and 
Insert  "»l  80,000". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  990)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  on©  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  10104)  to  enact  title 


supervision,  may  well  be  duly  benefited 
from  this  farm  work.  Other  opponents 
have  spoken  about  general  farms  owned 
by  their  parents.  But  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  primarily  speaking  about 
migratory  children  In  migratory  families. 
These  migratory  chllctren  are  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  labor  force,  and  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  such  as 
California,  the  Southwest,  and  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  Florida  north,  form 
the  major  portion  of  the  labor  force. 
These  are  children  at  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, of  Negroes,  aad  of  poor  white 
families,  who  move  about  the  country, 
and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  largely 
Ineligible  for  local  schooling. 

In  many  localities  the  local  com- 
munities do  not  enforce  the  compulsory 
education  laws.  In  sotne  cases,  the  chil- 
dren are  Ineligible  because  they  have  not 
been  residents  long  enough.  So  they 
are  excluded  from  the  educational 
process  and  they  work  during  school 
hours,  and  not  merely  after  school 
hours.  They  work  under  pressure,  and 
in  many  cases  theiy  parents  act  as 
"drivers"  and  supervisors  of  their  work. 

It  is  this  group  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  New 


Jersey  are  primarily  interested  in  pro- 
tecting. I  think  they  should  be 
protected. 

It  is  very  easy  to  Idealize  in  fannwork 
Most  of  us  have  had  experience  in  it  and 
benefited  from  it,  but  the  ftuTnwork  of 
children  today,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  or  stoop  labor 
is  very  different  from  the  farm  labor  of 
50  years  ago  on  a  general  farm. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
which  makes  ample  allowance  for  worlc 
on  a  general  farm. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  mentioned 
namely,  that  this  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  children  on  the  home  farm.  It 
does  not  apply  to  children  working  on 
adjoining  farms.  It  does  not  apply  to 
children  who  live  within  25  miles  of  their 
home.  So  there  is  still  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  type  of  work  praised  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  continue. 

But  the  amendment  does  strike  at  the 
abuse  of  children  in  the  migratory  group 
which  moves  across  the  country, 
deprived  of  education,  working,  on  the 
whole,  for  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
and  working  long  hours  in  the  hot  sun. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  commend 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity,  as  a  result, of  mj- 
responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee  which  deals 
with  the  problems  of  migrant  farm  work- 
ers, to  be  on  farms  from  Florida  to  Mich- 
Igsm  to  California. 

I  have  been  on  the  farm.  My  knowl- 
edge is  not  from  statistics  but  from  flrst- 
aand  experience,  i  have  learned  just  how 
cruel  and  how  dangerous  such  labor  can 
be.  I  have  been  on  celery  farms  in  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  President  there  are  not  enough 
dollars  in  the  world  to  make  me  go  to 
work  on  a  celery  farm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
observed  firsthand  the  dangers  of  climb- 
ing trees  in  the  orchards  of  Michigan, 
and  I  have  seen  children  at  work  In  the 
fields.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  which  would  bring  sum- 
mer education  to  farm  children. 

I  know  what  is  happening.  Mecha- 
nization has  changed,  is  changing,  and 
will  continue  to  change  agriculture,  as 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  can  testify. 

I  certfdnly  agree  with  the  Senator. 
These  youngsters  should  be  given  new 
windows  to  greater  opportimity  through 
education;  but  they  will  not  be  able  to 
look  through  these  windows  as  long  as 
wages  are  low  and  they  are  forced  to 
work  to  augment  their  families'  Income. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  who  deserves  especial 
credit  for  his  work  in  this  field,  because 
south  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  great 
centers    of    vegetable    growing    in    the 
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country.  I  suppxjse  that  in  the  past, 
south  New  Jersey  has  employed  more 
migratory  children  than  almost  any 
other  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  that,  to  a  degree,  this  Is  true.  We 
call  New  Jersey  the  Garden  State,  and 
children  have  been  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. But  I  shall  be  everlastingly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
has  l>een  No.  2  in  availing  itself  of  the 
opportunities  presented  under  Federal 
programs,  for  day  care,  education,  sani- 
tation, and  housing.  These  programs 
make  life  a  great  deal  easier  for  our 
farmworkers'  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  unless 
some  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

May  we  have  order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  this  time 
In  order  to  respond  to  a  few  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse], 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  that  he  said 
struck  me  very  forcibly.  He  spoke  of  a 
child  "as  young  as  12"  working  in  the 
fields. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  children  as  young  as  4,  6,  7,  or  8 
will  be  working  in  the  fields.  There  Is  no 
inhibition  whatever. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point, 
because  it  indicates  a  certain  concern 
about  this  question :  How  tender  in  years 
must  a  child  be  before  he  is  prohibited 
from  working  in  the  fields? 

The  second  point  is  what  I  have  re- 
ferred to  before  as  the  euphoria  of  bu- 
colic occupation.  I  think  the  argument 
made  that  you  get  the  children  off  the 
streets  by  getting  them  in  the  fields  pick- 
ing fruits  or  vegetables  is  just  as  valid 
for  modem  industrial  and  business  con- 
cerns. If  that  is  our  only  objective,  to 
get  the  children  off  the  streets  or  off  the 
roads  so  they  will  not  be  subject  to  juve- 
nile delinquency,  then  let  us  repeal  the 
child  labor  amendment  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law  as  it  now  exists,  and  get  them 
back  in  the  textile  mills,  plants,  and  fac- 
tories. That  will  effectively  keep  them 
off  the  streets  and  roads,  especially  in  a 
time  of  high  employment  such  as  this. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  much  has  been 
made  here  of  what  the  committee  did. 
Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee,  which 
included  a  group  of  men  who  supposedly 
specialized  in  this  particular  activity,  and 
heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  adopted 
the  amendment  which  Senator  Kuchel. 
Senator  Williams,  and  I  are  proposing 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  4.  It  was  only  in  the 
oommittee  itself  where,  by  very  closely  di- 
vided votes,  the  matter  finally,  in  part — 
at  least  two- thirds  of  it — ^was  overturned. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  further  that 
there  is  no  inhibition  here  of  4-H  clubs. 
They  have  never  been  defined  as  agri- 
cultural employers,  imder  this  or  any 
other  legrislatlon. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  is  plenty  of  latitude,  under  the 
amendment  as  Senator  Williams,  Sen- 
ator KrcHEL,  and  I  have  proposed  it,  for 
children  to  work,  not  only  on  family 
farms  or  on  neighboring  farms,  but  also 
within  25  miles  of  their  homes,  under 
given  conditions.  So.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  as  those  areas  of  employment  which 
may  relate  to  an  opportunity  for  health- 
ful occupation  with  some  compensation 
are  concerned,  that  is  one  thing;  but  the 
grinding  labor,  Mr.  President,  to  wlilcli 
we  are  objecting,  is  very  different.  That 
is  what  needs  to  be  prohibited. 

Concerning  this  matter  of  working 
only  outside  of  school  hours,  I  point  out 
that  the  investigation  of  the  Wage-and- 
Hour  Division  lias  demonstrated  that  in 
local  communities,  school  hours  at  har- 
vest season  can  be  made  to  start  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  By  that  time,  the  child 
may  have  spent  as  much  as  5  or  6  hours 
in  the  fields,  and  be  too  exhausted  to  ab- 
sorb much  education.  Surveys  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  illustrate  that 
children  illegally  employed  on  the  farms 
were  generally  below  the  grade  level  for 
their  age  in  school;  and  among  migrant 
children,  the  percentage  ran  to  as  high  as 
three -fourths  of  all  the  children  con- 
cerned. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  all  these  rea- 
sons. I  deeply  believe  the  Senate  should 
follow  the  precedents  which  it  itself  es- 
tablished in  1961  and  1963,  and,  while  it 
Is  extending  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
agricultural  labor  field,  accompany  it,  as 
it  did  in  the  industrial  and  business 
fields,  with  a  child  labor  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proxtty] 
proposes  to  offer  a  substitute  for  this 
amendment — a  matter  of  which  I  was 
not  aware  mitil  this  morning.  I  have 
not  yet  been  permitted  to  see  the  pro- 
posed substitute.  I  think  efficient  han- 
dling of  the  Senate's  business  would  per- 
haps best  be  served  if  we  cleared  the 
decks,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
so  that  we  might  all  see  the  propo-sed 
substitute,  and  then  we  could  debate  the 
matter  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
subject  of  the  first  vote  on  this  issue. 

Unless  other  Senators  desire  to  have 
time  yielded  to  them,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for  a 
moment?     I  wish  to  make  a  brief  reply. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
to  speak  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  work  of  boys  and  girls  on  farms 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  work  of  boys  and 
girls  in  textile  plants  or  any  other  in- 
dustrial plants,  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  child  labor  laws.  In  those  days, 
children  started  to  work  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  and  worked  throughout 
the  day.  I  think  it  is  a  false  analogy  to 
present  that  type  of  comparison  In  this 
debate. 

I  take  Senators  now  to  two  types  of 
agricultural  communities.    One  of  them 


has  become  dep«ndent  upon  migrant 
famiUes  to  pick  berries,  cherries,  pe&rs, 
apples,  or  whatnot,  because  of  the  sim- 
ple lack  of  local  labor  to  do  that  work. 
I  would  prefer  that  local  labor  were 
available  to  do  the  work,  a£  I  have  said 
to  some  of  my  friends  in  the  labor  move- 
ment who  have  for  years  disagreed  with 
me  because  of  my  position  with  respect 
to  agricultural  labor.  I  have  said  that 
there  is  a  middle  road  that  ought  to  be 
followed,  and  it  is  that  middle  road  that 
I  favor  in  cormection  with  the  language 
of  the  bill,  and  it  is  the  language  that 
I  proposed  which  was  adopted. 

I  say  to  the  labor  leaders:  "You  can't 
supply  that  kind  of  labor,  and  you  are 
not  supplying  it.  on  a  local  basis.  In 
fact,  such  labor  is  not  now  being  sup- 
pUed,  since  the  elimination  without 
adequate  cause,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
bracero  program." 

But  let  me  take  Senators  to  an  agri- 
cultural community  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  work  of  500  migrant  families 
in  the  area.  They  sometimes  bring  into 
the  community,  more  than  a  thousand 
children.  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  the 
disruptive  effect  that  that  has  In  m&ns 
respects  upon  community  life. 

Although  the  practice  varies  among 
the  States,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  last  10  years  m 
housing  requirements  and  in  the  co- 
operation among  the  States. 

In  many  communities  the  migrant 
housing  facilities  are  not  at  all  good, 
but  at  least,  in  most  instances,  such 
facilities  are  required  to  be  sanitary,  and 
water  and  toilet  facilities  are  now 
pro\idpd. 

Let  us  consider  a  family  having  from 
two  to  fijie  youngsters.  The  Senator  from 
New  Y(5rk  says  such  a  family  may  have 
five,  six.  or  seven  children.  Whatever 
the  number,  it  is  merely  a  suggestion  for 
a  pattern.  Their  ages  may  range  from 
9  to  12  or  13  or  14.  He  said  that  the 
children  have  to  go  into  the  berry 
patches  or  the  orchards  with  their 
parents.  Well,  what  would  we  want 
them  to  do? 

EKj  we  want  to  leave  them  bask  in  the 
shacks?  Do  we  think  that  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  development  of  those 
children? 

They  go  out  in  the  orehard  or  the 
berry  patch.  They  are  not  working 
every  minute  of  the  time.  However,  if 
one  \isits  a  pear  orchard,  he  will  note 
that  these  youngsters  can  pick  up  the 
pears  that  are  on  the  ground.  They  get 
the  same  piece  rate  as  the  adtilts  or.  In 
some  instances,  they  can  pick  the  pears 
or  apples  from  the  lower  branches. 
They  get  the  same  rates  as  the  adults. 
They  are  not  beittg  exploited  on  their 
piece  rate.  They  do  a  lot  of  playing 
and  cavorting  around. 

If  one  has  been  In  the  large  orchards, 
as  I  have  been,  he  has  noted  that  there 
is  a  problem  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  youngsters  who  may  not  be 
picking  at  the  particular  ttiae.  How- 
ever, the  management  must  have  those 
families  there. 
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I  point  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  if  we  adopt  the  Javits  amendment, 
we  will  throw  a  good  many  agricultural 
communities  in  this  country  Into  an  eco- 
nomic depression.  They  will  not  get  the 
workers.  Those  families  wUl  not  come 
unless,  during  the  hours  when  school  is 
not  In  session — and  most  of  the  work 
is  really  done  during  vacation  periods — 
their  jroungsters  can  help  at  least  to  do 
the  type  of  work  In  the  orchard  or  the 
berry  patch  that  children  of  these  ages 
can  do. 

That  l8  the  problem. 

I  think  there  Is  a  lack  of  realian  in 
much  of  the  argument  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  educatlm, 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
says  that  in  acaae  communities  they  do 
iK>t  open  school  until  noon.  Those  In- 
stances are  as  rare  as  hens'  teeth. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE21.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  tuldltional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.^Presldent,  those 
instances  are  quite  exceptional  cases.  I 
know  it  is  true  that  in  some  areas  in 
which  we  have  a  crop-picking  emergency 
the  schools  may  be  let  out  for  3  or  4  dajrs 
In  order  to  get  the  crop  In.  That  does 
happen  In  some  places.  However,  Mr. 
President,  those  are  very  temporary  peri- 
ods of  time. 

Our  real  problem  with  these  migrant 
children  Is  to  find  the  educational  facil- 
ities in  the  local  school  districts  that  will 
take  care  of  their  special  needs,  because 
a  large  percentage  of  them  do  have  spe- 
cial needs. 

One  may  be  old  enough  to  be  in  the 
stxth  grade,  but  not  have  had  the  train- 
ing to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  the  sixth  grade.  That  is 
the  problem. 

I  do  not  think  the  educational  problem 
Is  going  to  be  met  one  whit  by  saying 
that  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  work 
when  there  is  no  school.  I  think  we  have 
to  balance  the  interests. 

We  tiave  gone  a  long  way  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  We  have  put  in  the  hazardous 
occupation  provision.  I  think  that  the 
bill  cmd  the  committee  report  will  make 
it  very  clear  that  there  is  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  local  communities  to 
engage  in  the  necessary  surveillance  to 
see  to  it  that  injustices  are  not  done  to 
schoolchildren.  However,  for  us  in  our 
position  of  affluence — which  has  been 
talked  about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
for  us,  whose  children  do  not  need  to 
woric  in  order  to  help  maintain  the  family 
budget  because  we  are  not  migratory 
workers  and  do  not  belong  to  migratory 
families,  to  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  let 
these  children  work  along  with  their 
mothers  and  fathers  in  these  orchards 
and  berry  patches."  is  not  going  to  help 
solve  social'  problems.  That  will  cremate 
social  problems. 

I  think  the  better  way  to  approach  this 
problem  is  to  go  ahead  with  whatever 
restrictions  are  necessary  and  needed  to 
help  these  migratory  children  and,  at  the 


same  time,  not  deny  to  their  parents  an 
opportunity  to  work.  That  is  what  we 
would  do,  for  they  will  not  be  migratory 
workers  if  they  must  depend  entirely  for 
their  family  income  upon  what  one  or 
two  adults  are  able  to  pick. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  one  who  represents  a  State  in 
which  a  good  deal  of  migratory  labor  is 
utilized,  I  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
this  problem. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Senate,  I  introduoed  legislation  to 
establish  housing  requirements  and 
health  standards  for  migratory  laborers 
who  come  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

I  am  very  pleased  ttiat  that  legislation 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  who  very  kindly  addressed 
a  communication  to  me  following  the 
enactment  of  that  le^slation  in  Virginia. 

I  feel  that  migratory  labor  deserves 
consideration,  far  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received  in  many  cases  in 
the  past  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Nation. 

Virginia  has  a  reasonably  fair  law. 
That  law  was  enacted.  I  might  say,  over 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  certain  agri- 
cultural groups  in  Viiginia.  I  sponsored 
the  legislation,  so  I  long  ago  evidenced 
an  Interest  in  th6  conditions  of  the  mi- 
grsuit  worker. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  sev- 
eral questions  concerning  the  Javits' 
amendment  for  the  puipose  of  clarifica- 
tion. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  Javits' 
amendment  to  mean  that  the  child  of 
any  farmer  can  work  on  the  family  farm 
without  an  age  limit? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  He  would  also  be  permitted  to 
work  on  a  neighboring  farm  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  that  connectton,  no  age  limit  is 
provided  in  the  Javits'  amendment  for 
children  working  on  Neighboring  farms. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vinginia.  On  page  2 
of  the  Javits  amendment  it  says:  "is  12 
years  of  age  or  over  and  is  employed  on 
a  farm  to  which  he  commutes  daily." 
I  tmderstood  the  Senator  to  say  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  there  was  no  age  limita- 
tion for  children  working  on  a  neighbor- 
ing farm. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  hsis 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  commuting  appears  in  a  totally 
different  subsection  of  the  amendment 
than  does  the  questicn  of  a  child  work- 
ing on  a  family  farm  or  on  a  neighboring 
farm. 


The  Senator  will  note  that  the  word 
"or"  is  used.  It  states:  "or  la  14  years 
of  age  or  over." 

In  other  words,  if  over  14  years  of  age, 
the  child  can  work  in  agriculture.  Then! 
the  third  part  of  It  is  that  even  if  he  Is 
only  12 — that  is,  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  14 — ^he  may  work  on  a  farm  to  which 
he  commutes  daily,  if  it  is  within  25 
miles,  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
his  parent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then,  to  «- 
phrase  it,  he  may  work  on  his  family 
farm,  without  limitation  as  to  age? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  He  may  wort 
on  a  farm  within  commuting  distance  of 
25  miles  If  he  is  12  years  old  or  older? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  has  the  consent  of 
his  parent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  has  the 
consent  of  his, parent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  can  work  on  any 
farm  if  he  is  14  years  or  over. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  effect,  the 
main  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  is  directed  at  migratory  labor, 
which  is  to  say  that  under  this  amend- 
ment, migratory  labor  must  be  14  years 
or  older. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
That  is,  the  children  of  migratory  labor- 
ers must  be  14  years  or  older. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  children 
of  migratory  laborers  must  be  14  years 
or  older. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
to  address  myself  to  the  Senator  from 
Via-ginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mi-.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  recognize  that  under  the 
amendment  which  Representative  Green 
put  in  the  bill  in  the  House,  there  is  no 
age  limitation  whatsoever  for  the  mi- 
grant worker's  child  or  for  the  child  of 
local  parents  living  within  25  miles  of 
the  orchard  or  the  berry  patch  or  for  the 
child  on  the  neighborhood  farm,  but  that 
we  find  that  the  Javits  amendment  con- 
flicts with  the  Green  amendment,  in  that 
under  the  Javits  amendment  there  can 
be  no  workers  under  12,  on  a  neighbor- 
ing farm,  or  the  part  that  the  children 
commute  25  miles?  Anyone  imder  12 
cannot  work.  Does  the  Senator  under- 
stand that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  refers  to  the  Green  amend- 
ment. I  assume  that  that  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  it  Is  my 
understanding,  that  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  has  no  age  limitation. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Javits 
amendment  puts  an  age  limitation  of  12 
years  on  neighboring  or  commuting 
farms. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  not  on  the  famUy 
farm. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  not  on  the 
family  farm.  And  it  puts  a  14-year  limi- 
tation on  migratory  labor. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  a  correc- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

My  amendment  does  not  put  an  age 
limit  on  the  neighboring  farm.  Outside 
of  school  hours,  the  child  may  work  on 
the  family  farm  or  a  neighboring  farm, 
without  regard  to  age.  The  age  limita- 
tion begins  to  come  in  when  he  com- 
mutes. Then  he  may  only  commute,  if 
he  is  over  12  years  old,  within  25  miles, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  When  he  goes 
to  a  farm  beyond  the  farm  adjacent  to 
where  he  lives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  makes  it 
even  worse.  As  far  as  discriminatory 
practices  are  concerned,  this  means  that 
Ln  a  farm  community  which  has  farm 
families  with  large  numbers  of  children. 
the  children  under  12  can  go  across  the 
road  or  down  the  road  three  or  four 
farms,  which  lire  still  neighboring  farms, 
and  they  can  work,  and  there  is  no  re- 
striction. But  if  they  live  within  25  miles, 
and  their  parents  tell  them  that  they 
can  go  out  and  pick  strawberries,  and 
they  happen  to  be  10  or  11  years  old 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  they  live  10  or  25  miles 
away,  those  parents  caruiot  send  them 
out  to  pick  in  the  strawberry  patch  or 
pick  up  the  apples  or  the  pears,  if  they 
are  under  12. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Green 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Green  amendment  deals  with  mlnimima 
wages,  and  those  who  are  covered  under 
this  minimum  wage  bill.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  also  deals  with  who 
can  work.  Under  the  Green  amendment, 
if  one  wanted  to  send  the  children  into 
the  strawberry  patches  or  into  the 
cherry  orchards,  and  the  children  com- 
mute daily  from  their  permanent  resi- 
dence to  the  patch  or  the  orchard. 

That  was  in  direct  response,  may  I 
say.  to  the  demand  in  many  States 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Green 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
stricting those  who  can  work.  It  merely 
deals  with  who  will  be  paid  a  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  Just  as 
dead  wrong  as  he  can  be.  The  Javits 
amendment  provides  who  can  work,  and 
the  Green  amendment  the  conditions  un- 
der which  a  person  can  work.  Under  the 
Green  amendment,  the  wage  would  be 
computed  at  piece  rate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
IS  also  in  the  Senate  bill. 


Mr.  MORSE.  As  far  as  the  minimum 
wage  is  concerned,  the  Green  amendment 
onlj'  makes  perfectly  clear  that  children 
must  be  paid  at  a  piece  rate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  considered  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Javits  amendment  is  to  de- 
cide who  can  work  and  who  cannot  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Oh. 
no.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  wrong.  In  fact,  I  would  waper 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  if  I 
am  wrong,  he  would  buy  back  the  horse 
which  I  bought  from  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  did  not  take  good  care  of  the 
horse.    He  ruined  the  horse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  greater  penalty 
could  be  exacted  than  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
will  find  out  in  conference  who  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Green  amendment 
regulates  wages  and  makes  clear  who  can 
work.  That  was  put  in  so  that  straw- 
berry pickers  could  work  under  the  con- 
ditions provided  in  the  bill. 

I  have  included  this  whole  principle  in 
my  amendment.  I  go  along  with  the 
Green  amendment,  and  my  amendment 
provides  that  there  will  not  be  the  age 
restriction  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wants  to  impose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  state  to  the  Senate 
that  I  am  very  pleased  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Kuchel  may  be 
joined  as  a  sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  introduced  a  bill 
in  1965  carrying  almost  exactly  these 
words  which  we  are  seeking  to  put  into 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  today.  He 
has  had  a  long  history  of  advocacy  of 
this  concept  of  preventing  child  labor 
in  the  fields,  and  I  am  delighted  to  wel- 
come him,  with  Senator  Williams  and 
myself  to  the  sponsorship  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  be  associated  with  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  in  this  legislation,  the  ends  for 
which  have  been  close  to  my  heart  in 
the  political  history  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  Senate,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  shortly  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Javits  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
wall  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PKorrrr] 
propKjsee  to  strike  out  everything  on  line 
14,  page  43  to  line  3,  page  44.  and  Insert 

Mr.  YAKBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  clerk  please  read  again  what 
lines  are  stricken  out?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  trying  to  ascertain  what  the 
language  of  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  time  to  be  charged 
to  t)oth  sides.  

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  fe  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  yielding  back  of  time,  the  time 
taken  on  the  quorum  call  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prottty]  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Amendment  No.  759  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  12  re- 
lating to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture outside  of  school  hours  for  the  school 
district  where  such  employee  Is  living  whUe 
he  Is  so  employed,  or  to  any  chUd  10  yean 
of  age  or  over  employed  as  an  actor  or  per- 
former In  motion  pictures,  or  tbe&trlctil  pro- 
duction, or  In  radio  or  television  production." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  leave  the  child-labor 
provisions  of  the  bill  exactly  as  they  were 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  except  that  it  also  pro- 
vides a  provision  which  brings  children 
imder  10  years  old  in  theatrical  and 
television  productions  under  the  child- 
labor  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

In  other  words,  imder  my  substitute 
amendment,  childuen  9  years  of  age  amd 
younger  cannot  appear  in  theatrical  pro- 
ductions, movies  and  television  shows  if 
the  Secretary  of  Latwr  finds  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  they  work  are  oppres- 
sive.   It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  of  children 
who  are  more  highly  exploited  and  sub- 
jected  to  greater  tension  and  pressure 
than  those  who  work  m  theaters  under 
klieg  lights  for  hours  and  hours  under 
the  intense  heat  and  tension  which  pre- 
vails in  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  childrm, 
above   all   others,   should   be   protected. 
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The  law  does  not  now  cover  children 
engaged  In  this  type  of  work.  That  la  all 
that  my  amendment  would  do. 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits].  The  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  is  always  eloquent  and  the  argu- 
ments which  he  makes  in  support  of  posi- 
tions he  wishes  to  take  are  usuaUy  logi- 
cal. However,  I  am  afraid  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  that  objectivity  has  been 
cast  to  the  four  winds. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  Is  quite  unrealistic. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  analyze  this 
amendment  rather  carefully.  We  will 
find  that  a  child  of  any  age — 4,  5.  6,  and 
up — can  be  employed  on  his  family's 
farm. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing of  the  Javits  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes,  under  the  Javits 
amendment. 

We  will  find  that  a  child  under  12 
may  be  employed  on  a  "neighboring 
farm."  However,  no  one  knows  what 
the  term  "neighboring  farm"  means.  Is 
It  the  next  farm?  Or  is  it  one,  two,  or 
three  farms  away?  This  Is  not  defined  in 
the  bill.  We  wUl  also  nnd  that  a  child 
between  12  and  14.  with  his  parents'  con- 
sent, can  work  on  any  farm  within  25 
miles  of  his  home. 

If  he  Is  a  son  of  a  migratory  worker, 
however,  he  must  be  14  or  older  to  work 
with  bis  parents.  Even  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  he  cannot  work  with 
them  before  he  Is  14.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  Is  a  completely  unrealistic  provision. 
I  certainly  am  as  much  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  migratory  labor  as  any- 
one else,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  we 
have  to  have  them,  or  at  least  we  have  to 
have  them  at  the  present  time.  It  Is  far 
better  to  have  these  youngsters  working 
to  earn  something  to  supplement  family 
income,  rather  than  running  loose  when 
their  folks  are  working  in  the  fields. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  recalls  his  days  as  a 
youngster  on  the  streets  of  Manhattan. 
He  remembers  the  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren and  women  in  the  plants  in  the 
great  city.  But  we  are  not  having  sweat- 
shops on  the  farms  under  God's  heaven 
In  America.  It  is  good,  healthy,  out- 
door work  and  far  better  for  youngsters 
than  performing  in  theaters  night  after 
night,  keeping  late  hours. 

I  was  in  the  National  Theater  last 
week.  I  saw  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun"  with 
the  Inimitable  Ethel  Merman.  Thope 
were  four  youngsters  in  the  cast.  I 
think  the  oldest  one  was  perhaps  6  or 
7  years  old.  The  little  boy  could  not  have 
been  more  than  5.  He  must  have  ar- 
rived at  the  theater  around  7  o'clock — 
the  show  started  at  8:30  with  all  the 
time  needed  for  makeup,  and  so  forth — 
and  the  show  ended  at  11 :30  pjn.  That 
youngster  and  the  other  three  with  him 
wi>re  on  stage  at  the  beginning  and  when 
the  show  had  ended.  They  probably  did 
not  get  to  bed  before  1  o'clock  or  2  o'clo<± 
in  Ute  morning. 


If  that  is  not  a  life  which  is  much 
more  harmful  and  destructive  to  the 
normal  development  <^f  those  youngsters 
than  working  In  a  firmer's  field,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  Is. 

I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  will  recognize 
that  fact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vennont  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  Prouty 
amendment,  would  children  under  the 
age  of  12  be  permittod  to  work  for  any 
number  of  hours  In  agriculture? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  law  would  be  the 
same  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  they  not  be 
permitted  to  work  anj'  number  of  hours 
under  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  would 
be  the  case.  They  oould  not  work,  of 
course,  during  school  hours. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  that  children,  5, 
6.  or  7  years  old  would  have  no  limita- 
tion placed  upon  them  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  they  could  work  ? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  is  the 
case  under  present  l^w  and  that  would 
be  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  would  be  con- 
tinued under  the  Ptouty  amendment, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Thtit  is  true.  This  is 
the  same  under  my  amendment  as  under 
the  committee-reported  bill.  When  I 
was  13  years  old,  I  had  already  done 
a  man's  work,  unloading  hardwood  logs 
from  a  barge.  That  was  dangerous 
work.  I  certainly  would  not  permit  any 
child  of  mine  to  do  that. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  here  who 
was  born  on  a  farm  worked  at  some 
time  since  he  was  3  or  4  years  old  doing 
chores.  I  was  not  born  on  a  farm,  but 
I  had  to  mow  the  'lawn  around  my 
father's  house,  and  we  did  not  have 
power  mowers  in  those  days.  We  had 
to  push  them.  It  was  hard  work.  I 
also  had  to  keep  the  woodbox  filled. 
I  had  to  do  many  other  chores,  which 
did  not  hurt  me  one  bit. 

Kids  working  as  migratory  labor  cer- 
tainly do  not  work  under  an  ideal  situa- 
tion. I  hope  that  we  can  abolish  that 
condition  some  day.  However,  they  are 
far  better  off  being  with  their  parents. 
Perhaps  their  parents  cannot  work  un- 
less they  find  someone  who  can  take  care 
of  their  children.  It  is  far  better  to  have 
the  children  working  Tinder  the  supervi- 
sion of  their  parents. 

I  think  that  the  suggestion  that  they 
are  going  to  be  working  16  to  18  hours 
a  day  is  a  little  bit  ridiculous.  I  do  n.>t 
believe  there  has  ever  been  any  evidence 
to  suggest  that  anything  of  that  nature 
has  gone  on,  or  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time.    Perhaps  it  did  years  ago. 

Thus,  I  think  my  amendment  is  high- 
ly desinable.  We  must  recognize  that  it 
Is  far  wetter  for  these  kids  to  work  out 
in  the'  open  air  picking  strawberries, 
raspberries,  cherries,  ©r  anything  of  that 
nature. 

Why,  years  ago  thqy  used  to  close  the 
schools  in  my  State  fer  fifth-grade  chil- 


dren so  that  they  could  go  out  and  help 
pick  apples.  It  did  not  hurt  them  one 
single  bit.  They  earned  some  money 
and  it  was  of  advantage  to  the  fanners 
and  to  the  parents  of  the  youngsters, 
particularly  those  in  poor  circum.siances! 
This  was  done  throughout  Vermont  dur- 
ing the  depression  in  the  1930's. 

Thus,  in  my  judgment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  -the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  we  are  not  exploiting  child 
labor  under  the  biU  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  This  point  was  discussed  at 
considerable  length  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment by  striking  line  25  on  page  43  and 
lines  1  through  3  on  {mge  44. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidents  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand  it,  a 
substitute  could  lie  ohly  to  my  amend- 
ment and  not  to  the  text  of  the  bill  It- 
self, is  that  not  correct? 

Of  course  I  have  no  desire  to  impede 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  he  wishes  to  strike  any  part 
of  the  bill,  he  can  properly  do  that  after 
my  amendment  has  been  acted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty  1  may  not  modify  his  amend- 
ment in  accordance  with  his  desire. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  himself? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  time, 
the  opposition  is  in  a  little  anomalous 
situation.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  he  control  the  time  and 
yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Senate  will  first  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  the  Senate  be  per- 
fectly clear  on  what  is  before  It.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vennont 
has  absolutely  no  relation  whatever  to 
my  amendment.  My  amendment  would 
seek  to  insert  into  the  bill  a  child  labor 
provision.  The  substitute  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  completely  elimi- 
nate  my  amendment.  He  is  against  it.  -^ 
He  takes  the  same  position  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  and  other 
Senators  who  oppose  the  amendment, 
except  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
adds  a  new  feature,  namely,  to  eliminate 
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the  employment  of  children  as  actors 
unless  they  are  over  10  years  of  age. 

My  amendment  does  not  deal  with  that 
point  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  char- 
acterize anything  personally.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  knows  of  my  deep  af- 
fection and  regard  for  him.  However, 
solely  on  the  basis  on  procedure,  his 
amendment  is  retaliatoi-y.  In  other 
words,  he  says.  "If  you  are  going  to  pre- 
vail in  your  child  labor  amendment,  then 
I  am  going  to  make  it  impossible  for  chil- 
dren to  perform  unless  they  are  over  10 
years  of  age." 

His  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  particular  issue  at  hand.  He  says, 
'•you  have  got  to  take  that,  if  you  are 
going  to  get  yours." 

That  is  what  It  comes  down  to,  Mr. 
President. 

He  says  further,  "If  you  carry  the  sub- 
stitute, you  defeat  your  amendment  be- 
cause the  substitute  expressly  eliminates 
the  agricultural  child  labor  provision 
from  this  biU." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  will  be  at  all  confused 
by  that  maneuver.  In  other  words,  it 
is  another  way  of  voting  "no"  to  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  I  have 
proposed. 

As  to  the  substantive  point  at  issue — 
to  wit,  children  working  hi  the  theater, 
this  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the 
committee.  The  committee  happens  to 
have  a  Senator  of  great  distinction  in 
the  theater  as  one  of  its  members;  name- 
ly, the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy].  When  this  matter  was  raised 
in  committee,  he  was  drawn  immediately 
to  his  feet  to  say  that  there  are  no  chil- 
dren he  knows  of  in  the  United  States 
who  enjoy  more  advantages  in  terms 
of  schooling  and  care,  and  so  forth,  than 
children  in  the  theater,  movies,  televi- 
sion, and  so  forth. 

I  think  that  is  pretty  common  knowl- 
edge, anyway.  The  laws  of  the  great 
States  where  most  theatrical  perform- 
ances take  place  cover  these  children 
very,  very  completely— -New  York,  Cali- 
fornia—and I  am  sure  it  is  also  true  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  never  had  any  complaint 
about  it.  We  have  never  had  any  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  This  matter  has 
been  strictly  imported  into  the  bill  by 
this  substitute  amendment  as  a  retalia- 
tory move.  It  can  be  characterized  as 
nothing  else  but  a  retaliatory  move. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  greatest 
talent  developed  in  this  country  in  the 
field  of  theatrical  performances  has  been 
developed  as  very  young  children.  It 
^ms  trite  to  mention  Shirley  Temple. 
She  is  an  American  institution.  She  de- 
veloped as  a  child  performer. 

Thus,  with  all  due  respect  which  It  de- 
senes,  I  really  do  not  think  that  a  great 
and  extended  harangue  by  me  on  this 
point  Is  needed.  It  has  been  imported 
into  the  situation  to  add  a  retaliatory 
note  to  those  who  oppose  my  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  Justified.  I  think 
my  amendment  should  be  fought  out 
Yes"  or  "No"  on  its  merits.    The  sub- 
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stitute  is  a  totally  extraneous  matter 
which  only  bedevils  the  issue.  I  tnost  the 
Senate  will  not  allow  dust  to  be  thrown 
into  its  eyes.  Others  have  stood  and 
fought  for  longer  than  I  have  on  this  is- 
sue and  have  accepted  defeat  in  good 
sportsmanship.  I  feel  the  same  way. 
However,  I  do  not  think  it  adds  anything 
to  the  bill  to  add  this  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  and  also 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter 
of  this  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  years  ago 
there  was  a  very  serious  problem  in  the 
field  of  the  arts  as  it  related  to  the  mat- 
ter of  chUd  labor;  that  at  that  time 
there  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
arts  to  give  adequate  protection  to  chil- 
dren who  participated  in  the  airts, 
whether  on  the  stage  or  in  other  arts. 
Some  of  the  problems  dealt  with  juvenile 
musicians,  as  Senators  will  recall,  as 
well  as  juveniles  who  performed  on  the 
stage. 

The  whole  theatrical  profession,  as 
a  result  of  the  public  clamor,  took  steps 
to  see  to  it  that  those  children  received 
protection.  Within  the  arts  they 
adopted  safeguarding  protections  for 
those  children.  California  is  one  of  the 
leading  States,  if  not  the  leading  State, 
in  this  field,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  California 
while  I  made  this  statement.  It  is  my 
information,  and  I  think  it  is  reliable, 
that  California  has  seen  to  it  that  chil- 
dren in  that  field  are  protected  with  re- 
gard to  their  education  and  that  the 
hours  that  they  are  required  to  perform 
are  reasonable. 

We  have  had  no  gvidence  given  to  our 
committee  showing  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem of  abuse  in  this  field. 

Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence produced  at  the  hearings  as  to  the 
need  for  this  amendment.  I  shall  be  in- 
clined to  vote  against  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shaU  oppose  the 
amendment  for  that  reason,  but  any 
time  evidence  can  be  submitted  to  me 
that  there  is  need  for  protective  legisla- 
tion, I  shall  support  it.  There  is  no  need 
for  legislation  as  prc^josed  by  the  Prouty 
amendment,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  argtmients  here,  such  as  in  connec- 
tion with  the  migrant  families.  There 
the  problem  is  to  provide  protection  to 
see  to  it  that  there  can  be  better  recrea- 
tional facilities,  better  educational  fa- 
cilities, smd  better  health  assistance. 
The  answer  is  not  to  deny  those  children 
the  right  to  pick  berries,  cherries,  pears. 


and  whatnot  in  oC-school  hours,  but  the 
problem  Is  for  us  to  get  busy  and  see  to 
it  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  given  the 
opportunities  necessary  to  get  the  educa- 
tion and  the  traiaing  necessary  for  them 
to  end  up  in  a  better  economic  situation 
than  their  migrant  parents. 

So  I  shall  vote  against  the  Prouty 
amendment,  and  I  shall  also  vote  against 
the  Javits  amendment,  because,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Javits  amendment  does 
not  deal  with  the  real  problem  of  doing 
something  relating  to  the  children  of  mi- 
grant workers. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  offered 
the  amendment  Just  to  point  out.  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  suggested,  the 
problems  involved  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  wanted  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  shortcomings  of  that  amendment  and 
why  it  is  completely  unrealistic. 

Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out  of 
whose  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  may  be 
charged  to  neither  side  for  the  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  this  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes,  before  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  all  his  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  T-yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  \a  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  tragedy 
that,  as  the  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  only  provision  with  respect  to 
children  below  the  age  of  16  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  find  the  par- 
ticular type  of  work  to  be  "particularly 
hazardous,"  and  if  he  does  not  find  the 
work  to  be  "particularly  hazardous" 
there  is  an  absolute  and  complete  blank 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  so  far  as  the 
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welfare  of  young  children  is  concerned. 
We  have  offered  an  amendment  which  I 
hope  may  be  accepted,  adding:  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  very  youngr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  there  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  State 
laws  respecting  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture. I  ask  this  so  that  the  Record  will 
show  clearly  the  situation  now  existing 
among  the  several  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ChiU)  Labor  and  BcHool  Atttdtoanck 

Only  11  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dl«- 
trlot  of  Columbia  speclflftally  provide  a  mini- 
mum age  for  emplojmient  of  children  In  agri- 
culture outside  school  hours;  and  19  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Ciolumbla 
provide  a  minimum  age  for  such  work  dur- 
ing school  hours.  The  minimum  ages  In 
these  22  Jurisdictions  are: 


State 


Alaska 

CaUfornla 

Coiorado.. 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida. 

Hawaii 

minoto 

Indians 

Maryland 

Maasacbusetts 

Miimasota. 

MtaMurl 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

PennsylTanla 

Puerto  Rleo 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wlacooain 


Outside  school  hours  and  durine 
school  vacations  ' 


•During  school  hours ' 


14..... 

14  (12  tn  vacation  and  on  "weekly  holldaVs)'." . ! . 

h!!!'   !!!!!;";;;;;;;  ;; 

No  rainlmam  age " 

14  (lOln  coffee  growing)  -  

No  minimum  age  — 

do 

;ii;;doi;i;::;::::::::;::;:: ::; ""-; 

i2i!"""""""i:: 

14  (12  in  certain  work).'.!!!'! 

No  minimum  are  " 

do ;-' 

14 '^' 

14  (no  minimum  a«"e  for  work 'insuinmer). '!!!!: 
12  in  certain  work 


No 

15  ( 
lfi( 
14. 
14. 
!«( 

16  ( 
16. 
14. 
16. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
19. 
16. 
16. 

15  ( 

16  ( 

14. 
14. 

16. 


minimum  aee. 

14  under  orrtnin  conilltionsl. 

14  if  legally  excused  from  school). 


12  undpr  certain  conditions). 
14  under  certain  conditions). 


14  under  certain  conditions). 
14  uncter  otrtain  conditions). 


12  in  certain  i^ork. 


'  In  Connecticut  the  minimum  age  aoDlies  in  anvwMVthof..,  .„  . 
In  Hawaii,  minors  10  to  14  may  wmkTnt}^Mm^i^\n^tn^^1^^^?i^'^']!:'^\f'  ^^''^'^^  "'"'"'■''  ^.^^  ISemployecs. 


troUed  by  canning  compan'Iea.  and'the  ciUtii^^f  Jue'lu-blK^Lnrt^.'  ^^^^  KardeninR,  garflenJnR  conducted  or  con- 

haV."e^^re1iS=KKTo^:?K^,"n^^'°Je^^^d^1  ^"  ^v,^"^-"**-  -'"""  ^*  -'' "-  ^^^ 

The  Colorado  la*  permits  theindustri^wm^^oneTtn  ^n/^'?'f"'Pf'*"''  "'^^  beempl}yed  during  school  hours. 
12  and  over  to  be  employed  If  legally  excMedfr^m^hr^l'^?  ,  C^''*'  exemptions.  The  Florida  law  permits  minors 
mines  such  work  U  nVoekary,  o?lf  ^raWnded  bv  a^.™ni  1  .  *'ff  °J  P<>^"'>: 'he  in.icstrial  commis-sion  deter- 
when  a  child  is  required  to  attend  ^l.^hei^i^  the^l^i  f^'^^U^^f '  '?  ""«'?"■  ^^  ™.'nlmum  age  appUea 
minor  14  or  over  who  has  completed  the  hlKhert^eme,^,^v  Lt.^  .  ff  ".?,•  ?',''^."'"  law  permits  employment  of  a 
P«rto  Kico.  minor.  14  or  15  may  work  in  nofh^^'a^^ "e'tfJoSt's^r^iVol^/^'^tlnX"^^^^^^  '" 

In  IS  othM-  States  a  minimum  age  la  set         The  situation  as  it  relates  to  rhilrirpn   nf 

SslS^^'^rifc^'^'wm^^co^f;  r r^  '"'^^^'y  t^v.or^L'tTenV>TslZZ\ 
Smf^  ^  ^J^  M  w    .    °^*^    ^   *°'     «»<»use  the  school  laws  often  do  not  apply 

twpretad   to    Include   work   In    agriculture,     to  them,  and  even  where  the  law^  apply  S 

SLlSTS-  ?♦  'fo^;^b^S"du?n^'^::?  T-     ^PP^^^*"-*  ^or  school  iS^irnce^S^e  Xn 

^'-                                _     .  Pennsylvania,   have  enacted  laws  providing 

Rt«t*.                                                    u,!^  ^°'  summer  seselons  especially  for  children 

Ailiona                                          school /loura  of  migratory  farmworker!,  or  specifically  en- 

Arkanjuui'" " ,?  couraglng  their  attendance  during  the  regu- 

Id^^^  "Y lar  sessions. 

Kansas ' ""     \t  ^"^ef*':  Two  Federal  laws  affect  the  em- 
Maine     'IZ" IS  Ployment   of   children   la    agriculture.    The 

Montana is  ^^^  ^^^^  Standards  A«t  estabUshes  a  16- 

Nebraaka ' 14  ^^^^  minimum  age  for  agricultural  employ- 
Nevada                                                                14  ™*'^'*  during  school  hourt  in  connection  with 

New  Mexico *                                         14  l^*«™*a^te  °r  foreign  coaftmerce.     Under  the 

North  DakoU                                                    14  ^'^^^   ■**^-   ^^   *^«  prodijcers   are   to    obtain 

Oregon              14  ""j^ium    benefits    they   may    not    employ 

Vermont   " 14  '''^"<^«'i  "^der  14,  or  permit  those  of  14  and 

Wyonlng                                                         16  ^'  *°  ^°'^^  ™**'*  *^°  ^  hours  a  day,  in  the 

cultivation   or   harvesting  of  sugarbeets  or 

The   rMnalnlng  ,17   States   clearly  do   not  sugarcane. 

cover  employment  of  children  in  agriculture  ,_        __ 

either  during  or  outside  school  hours:  Ala-  ***"•    DOUOLAS.      Mr.     President,    a 

bama.   Delaware,   Georgia.   Iowa.   Kentucky,  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Hamp-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

■hire.    North    OaroUna.    Oklahoma,    Rhode  Senator  will  statP  it 

ttUnd.  south  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  T>n.  w,     ^^7*=       r      ..    .u      r, 

nwsB.  WaablQgton.  and  Wert  Virginia.  ""^-    DOUGLAS,      ft    it    the    Prouty 

Oompulaory  aebool  attendance  laws  «up-  amendment   or   the   Javits   amendment 

ptament  the  standards  set  under  the  child  which  is  before  us  for  a  vote' 

i^^^^'^J*'"*!!^  **°^  and  glrU  to  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    It  Is  the 

tT^T^£i:^.^^^^';^t  Javlt.  amendment.    THe  Prouty  amend- 

children  under  16,  or  even  under  14.  to  be  ex-  "^^"^  ^^  withdrawn. 

cuied  from  aobool  for  work.  Including  wwk  The  question   Is  on  agreeing   to  the 

in  agriciinure.  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 


York.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CiTDRCH],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent 
on  offlcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick]  are  absent 
on  offlcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 31 

Bogcs 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Masf 

PeU 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Rlblcotf 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

McGee 

Scotl 

Douglas 

McGovem 

Smathers 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Mend  ale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Montoya 

Inouye 

Nelson 

NAYS— 61 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Neiiberger 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Bayh 

HIU 

Prouty 

Bible 

Holland 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Byrd,Va. 

Jackson 

Russell,  SO. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cannon    > 

Lausche 

Smith 

Carlson 

Long;,  La. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Mansfleld 

Symington 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Miller 

Thurmond 

KUender 

Morse 

Tower 

Kryin 

Morton 

WUllams,  Del. 

Pannln 

Mose 

Young,  N  Dak 

Pulbright 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Allott 

Omening 

Metcair 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Monroney 

Bass 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Dominick 

Long,  Mo. 

Tydings 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  759) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment.  No.  773,  relating 
to  the  exemption  of  recreational  hotels, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chamber  will  come  to  order.  After  the 
Chamber  is  in  order,  the  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment.  Let  there  be  order  in 
the  Senate. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  line  25.  after  the  comma  Insert 
the  following:  "including  any  hotel  patron- 
ized by  a  majority  of  Its  guests  primarily  for 
recreational  purposes.". 

On  page  41,  line  3,  strike  out  "average" 
and  substitute  "actual". 

On  page  41.  line  3.  strike  out  "six"  and 
substitute  "five" 

On  page  41.  line  5.  strike  out  •'average" 
and  substitute  "actual". 

On  page  41,  line  5,  strike  out  "six"  and 
substitute  "seven". 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 
I  shall  not  need  much  time. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  was 
fully  explained  yesterday.  The  only 
addition  in  my  amendment,  which  Is 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  yesterday,  arises  from  the  issue 
that  arose  yesterday  a£  to  whether  the 
amendment  was  being  offered  at  the 
right  place  in  the  bill.  I  replied  that  it 
must  be  the  right  place  because  the 
manager  of  the  bill  in  the  House  had 
told  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Arizona  that  the  word  "recrea- 
tional" in  section  201  included  recrea- 
tional hotels. 

I  took  the  matter  to  the  experts  in  our 
drafting  service,  and  they  said  that  tills 
is  the  proper  place  at  which  to  offer  the 
amendment.  However,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  it  was  suggested  that 
after  the  word  "recreational,"  the  fol- 
lowing language  he  inserted: 

Including  any  hotel  patronized  by  a  major- 
ity of  its  guests  primarily  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  Virginia  has  recrea- 
tional hotels  that  operate  on  a  very 
expensive  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  imtil  the  Chamber 
Is  in  order.  The  aids  who  have  no  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate  Chamber  will  please 
leave.  Senators  who  desire  to  confer 
will  retire  to  the  cloakroom.  The  pages 
will  refrain  from  any  conversation.  Vis- 
itors In  the  gallery  wiU  refrain  from  any 
audible  noise. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
these  recreational  hotels  are  not  com- 
petitive with  commercial  hotels  in  the 
cities.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
iiave  a  recreational  hotel,  within  my 
meaning  of  the  term.  In  a  city.  A  typi- 
cal example  is  the  Homestead  Hotel,  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

That  hotel  has  not  only  one  golf  course, 
it  has  three.  It  has  10  miles  of  restocked 
trout  streams.  It  has  a  wonderful  skeet 
range.  It  has  wonderful  swimming 
pools.  It  has  bridle  paths  that  wind  in 
&nd  out  of  all  those  beautiful  mountains. 
It  has  one  of  the  best  stables  of  riding 


horses  In  Virginia,  and  in  the  wintertime 
it  has  skiing. 

That  is  what  I  call  a  recreational  hotel. 
And  it  is  not  cheap.  One  cannot  stay 
there  for  less  than  $40  a  day.  and  if  he 
wants  to  splurge  a  little,  he  can  pay  $60 
a  day  and  up.  The  hotel  can  only  ac- 
commodate 600  people,  but  it  now  has  a 
thousand  employees  to  wait  on  those  peo- 
ple. That  costs  real  money.  But  it  is  the 
only  enterprise  in  that  little  mountain 
county  of  Bath. 

In  my  home  county  of  Rockbridge, 
there  is  a  natural  wonder  called  Natural 
Bridge,  which  many  people  go  there  to 
see.  They  have  wonderful  swimming 
there.  They  have  a  skating  rink  in  the 
wintertime.  They  have  a  golf  course. 
They  have  liiking  trails  through  the 
beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

They  are  not  in  competition  with  the 
commercial  hotels,  but  they  are  in  com- 
petition with  resort  and  recreational  ho- 
tels in  Bermuda  and  other  offshore  is- 
lands. One  can  get  to  Bermuda  and  the 
offshore  islands  quicker  in  a  jet  plane 
than  from  New  York  to  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
by  train.  The  cost  of  operating  a  busi- 
ness in  those  places  is  far  below  ours. 

If  we  just  keep  pressing  the  costs  up, 
it  will  not  only  affect  the  waiters  wlio 
get  good  tips,  but  also  all  the  other  em- 
ployees necessary  to  operate  a  bona  Aide 
recreational  hotel. 

This  is  the  test:  Over  one-half  of  the 
people  must  come  there  for  recreational 
purposes.  That  eliminates  the  city  ho- 
tels, and  It  eliminates  the  convention  ho- 
tels.   It  is  recreational. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  we  have  been  spend- 
ing for  recreational  purposes.  We  have 
175  million  acres  of  national  forests 
which  are  being  developed  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  We  have  73  million  acres 
of  national  parks.  Yellowstone  is  the 
foremost  national  park  in  the  world  for 
recreational  purposes.  We  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  trout  hatcheries,  Fed- 
eral and  State,  to  stock  the  streams  for 
recreational  purposes.  Recently,  when 
I  found  that  swimming  pools  of  nearby 
military  establishments  were  being  used 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  excluding 
the  military  personnel  from  them  for  2 
days  of  the  week,  I  inquired  how  many 
swimming  pools  there  are  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  are  12  to  14  public 
swimming  pools,  and  they  say  that  they 
do  not  liave  nearly  enough. 

The  hotels  have  swimming  pools.  If 
one  Is  rich  and  does  not  mind  spending 
$40  to  $60  a  day,  he  can  swim  there  and 
do  other  things.  Not  many  of  these 
hotels  are  left.  We  are  profKjslng  to 
make  their  competition  with  foreign- 
owned  resort  hotels  easier.  If  these  ho- 
tels are  forced  to  increase  rates  above 
what  they  are  now,  our  hotels  will  grad- 
ually lose  patronage,  and  those  who  are 
employed  will  lose  dollars. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  a  hotel  that  is  affluent  enough 
to  charge  a  patron  $60  a  day  cannot  pay 
a  worker  $50  a  week?  Do  I  understand 
the  Senator  correctly? 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  Is  not  the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  what  is  the  Is- 
sue? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  issue  is  that 
a  great  many  people  working  at  the  ho- 
tels get  tips,  and  these  people  will  not 
be  covered  by  this  bill.  The  waiters,  of 
course,  sire  making  about  $150  a  week, 
all  of  them  colored  hoys.  Nearly  all  the 
employees  at  this  hotel,  incidentally,  are 
colored.  None  of  them  have  been  moved 
out.  and  I  hope  they  are  not.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact.  They  are  all  well 
trained,  and  all  give  good  service. 

The  hotels  cannot  increase  the  pay 
of  everybody.  Onee  they  start  paying 
a  man  more  than  he  is  now  getting,  the 
salary  of  everybody  above  him  must  be 
raised.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Not  many  are  involved  here. 

I  hope  the  dlstiagtiished  manager  of 
the  bill  will  take  this  amendment  to 
conference. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  7V2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  intro- 
duces a  new  exemption  into  the  biU  that 
is  not  presently  in  the  law.  It  is  opposed 
by  the  Department  of  Lalx)r.  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  administration,  and  it  is  of 
necessity  opposed  by  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  We  fought  this  matter  out 
thoroughly  in  the  eubcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee. 

Under  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
hotels  for  the  first  time  are  brought  un- 
der the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage 
law,  bu*  there  is  no  reQUirement  lor 
overtime.  If  an  employee  works  12 
hours  a  day.  he  gets  the  straight  wages. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  he  receive 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  ex- 
pand the  exemption  in  this  section  for 
amusement  or  recreational  establish- 
ments. We  have  an  exemption  in  the 
bUl  for  amusement  psj-ks.  But  tills 
amendment  would  expand  that  language 
by  excluding  hotels  under  the  definition 
"patronized  by  a  majority  of  its  guests 
primarily  for  recreational  purposes."  and 
it  would  revise  the  seasonal  test  for  these 
recreational  establishments  by  providing 
that  during  the  low  5  months,  the  aver- 
age receipts  could  not  exceed  one-quar- 
ter of  the  annual  receipts.  Under  the 
present  bill,  the  receipts  for  the  low  6 
months  could  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  annual  receipts.  It  would  change 
the  test  for  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
operation. 

The  express  inclusion  of  hotels  in  tills 
exemption,  together  with  the  relaxation 
of  the  test  of  seasonability.  would 
broaden  the  exemption  considerably 
beyond  that  which  was  worked  out  in 
hearings  and  many  days  of  debate  in  the 
subcommittee  and  many  days  of  debate 
in  the  full  committee.  It  poses  adminis- 
trative problems  that  the  administrators 
of  this  law,  the  wage  and  hour  people, 
do  not  want  cast  upon  them. 

The  proposed  amendment  refers  to 
guests  beiiig  at  the  hotel  primiarlly  tor 
recreational  purpoaes. 

Many  men  who  attend  conventions  at 
hotels  take  their  wives  with  them.    The 
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wives  do  not  participate  In  the  conven- 
tion, and  are  there  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  the  husband  la  there  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  There  are  bar  conven- 
tiona  and  medical  conventions  at  which 
the  members  attend  seminars  and  meet- 
ings. On  their  income  tax  retiuns,  they 
claim  the  cost  of  attending  these  con- 
ventions as  a  business  expense.  If  a 
convention  were  to  be  held  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  hotel  were  to  say  that  it 
Is  a  recreational  hotel  only,  and  guests 
were  there  for  business  and  wanted  to 
deduct  the  expenses  on  their  income  tax 
returns,  confusion  would  occur  between 
the  minimum -wage  laws  and  other  laws. 
I  believe  we  would  open  more  Pan- 
dora's boxes  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ment than  we  could  possibly  close. 

As  to  the  factual  application,  census 
data  Indicate  a  trend  for  resort  hotels 
to  operate  for  longer  periods  of  time 
each  year.  That  is  because  In  hot  areas 
air  conditioning  has  been  developed. 
Also,  some  southern  hotels  are  now 
manufacturing  artificial  snow  for  skiing 
and  are  installing  ski  lifts. 

Since  1958,  the  number  of  hotels  and 
motels  has  Increased  by  10  percent,  but 
the  number  operating  less  than  9  months 
has  decreased  by  about  10  percent. 
Newspaper  advertisements  In  the  travel 
sections  of  the  newspapers  show  that  in 
,  the  Miami  area  and  in  other  southern 
beach  vacation  areas  resort  hotels  are 
now  open  the  year  round.  We  heard 
much  about  that  during  the  debate  in 
connection  with  the  airlines  strike.  We 
were  told  that  Miami  hotels  were  suf- 
fering In  the  sununertlme  because  of  a 
discontinuance  of  airline  traffic. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  survey 
showed  that  the  average  straight-time 
hourly  rate  of  pay  for  nonsupervisory 
employees  in  resort  hotels  and  motels 
having  $250,000  or  more  In  annual  sales 
.  was  $1.25  an  hour  In  June  1963.  That 
rate  has  gone  up.  The  rate  in  some  ho- 
tels of  that  size,  except  for  tipped  em- 
ployees, is  above  that  wage.  Ncmtlpped 
employees  were  paid  an  average  rate  of 
$1.38  an  hour;  tipped  employee.  78 
cents  an  hour. 

So  the  rate  would  apply  only  to  tipped 
employees  rather  than  to  non tipped. 

The  minimum  rate  in  hotels  would 
start  next  year  at  $1  an  hour  only.  Hie 
average  Is  far  above  that  rate  already, 
except  for  tipped  employees  in  hotels 
such  as  that  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  where  tipped  employees 
are  getting  $150  a  week  now.  Certainly 
such  a  hotel  would  not  be  affected,  be- 
oauae  the  earnings  are  far  above'  the 
minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour  for  a  40- 
hour  week.  8  hours  a  day. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  overtime  re- 
quirement in  the  bill  is  of  benefit  to 
hotels,  so  we  believe  we  have  reason  to 
^^  ^^  ^^  ***^  taken  care  of  their  In- 
terwts  and  those  of  their  employees,  as 
weu. 

The  percentage  of  employees  working 
over  40  hours  a  week  in  a  resort  hotel 
with  an  annual  gross  Income  of  $250,000 
was  72  percent.  It  might  work  a  hard- 
ship if  we  had  overtime  on  that,  but  there 
IS  no  overtime.  Thirty-two  percent  of 
the  onployees  worked  exactly  48  hours  a 
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week.    Six  percent  worked  over  48  hours 
a  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  that  the  amendment 
not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  had  a  knowl- 
edgeable Interest  in  the  subject  pre- 
sented. I  know  of  his  desire  to  help  at 
least  one  hotel  that  he  feels  falls  in  this 
category  in  old  Virginia.  We  have  a 
hotel  that  in  some  particulars  would  fall 
within  that  same  cla«lflcation  in  West 
Virginia.  There  are  other  hotels  that,  in 
a  sense,  are  what  we  call  remote.  But 
today  the  remoteness  of  a  hotel  is  not 
what  it  was  10. 15,  20,  or  25  years  ago  with 
our  forms  of  transportation,  with  sched- 
uled airlines  and  charter  airline  flights 
coming  into  these  ar«as,  and  with  im- 
provement of  roads,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  partial  service  by  rail.  We 
note  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
correctly  said:  that  these  hotels  are  be- 
coming year-round  operations  rather 
than,  as  formerly,  oparatlons  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Yar- 
BOROUGHl  will  recall  that  I  discussed  such 
hotels  at  some  length  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  full  committee  because  I 
felt  that  it  was  important  to  consider  the 
hotels  and  the  resort  areas  that  might 
fall  into  such  a  category. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  7  '2 
minutes  which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
jielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGa.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  "2  minutes,  or  such  time  as  the 
Senator  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  additional  time 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
desire  to  be  helpful  In  $uch  a  manner  as 
would  be  helpful  generally  in  the  restau- 
rant and  hotel  industry,  I  ofifered  the 
amendment  to  raise  tip  credit  from  45 
percent  to  50  percent,  as  we  will  note  on 
page  13  of  the  report.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  will  recall  that  this  was 
done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  "niat  was  done  be- 
cause here,  in  a  real  sense,  there  is  the 
partnership  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee;  and  we  are  helping  the 
partnership  to  operate  by  being  fair  to 
the  employee  in  connection  with  tips. 

I  shall  read  from  the  report: 

The  blUlB  tip  provisions  provide  enough 
flaxlblllty  to  account  for  a  practice  as  In- 
consistent as  tipping. 


I  shall  read  further: 

It  should  also  be  not«d  that  at  present 
wages"  Include  the  reasonable  cost  of  board 
lodging,  and  other  facilities  customarily  pro- 
vided by  the  employer  to  hU  employees. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  well  know,  in  the 
resort-type  hotels  in  wfcat  were  once  re- 
mote mountainous  areas,  and  even  per- 
haps along  the  shorelftie  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  considerable  number  of  the  em- 
ployees stay  on  the  property.  This  is 
not  true  of  a  city  hotel,  because  the  em- 
ployees live  in  their  own  apartments  or 
houses.  So  we  have  included  this  provi- 
sion, which  helps  with  reasonable  allow- 


ances for  the  lodging  and  food  furnished 
by  the  hotel. 

In  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  also  was  conscious  of  this  prob- 
lem as  it  affected  his  State,  as  were  other 
Senators. 

I  feel  that  as  to  the  amendment  which 
I  offered,  and  which  was  accepted,  pro- 
viding an  increase  in  tip  credit  from  45 
percent  to  50  percent,  and  considering 
the  reasonableness  of  an  allowance  for 
lodging  and  food  being  included  as 
wages,  the  committee  has  been  emi- 
nently fair.  I  wish  to  say  this  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  his 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  fine  contribution 
in  clarifying  this  matter. 

As  stated  by  him.  his  amendment  was 
accepted  in  committee  to  help  to  clarify 
this  matter  and  to  improve  the  status  of 
all  hotels.  At  that  time  we  discussed 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  an  area  which 
provides  similar  facilities.  We  discussed 
resorts  in  the  areas  of  the  beaches  and 
mountains.  In  response  to  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  this  clarifica- 
tion was  written  into  the  report. 

A  question  arose  as  to  resort  hotels. 
Many  employees  livmg  on  the  premises 
receive  lodging  and  benefits  from  other 
facilities.  The  hotels  furnish  laundry, 
meals,  and  lodging.  Those  are  the  three 
most  commonly  furnished  facilities.  All 
of  that  is  counted  as  a  part  of  the  wages 
earned. 

With  the  clariflcation  as  noted  by  the 
Senator,  we  have  a  reasonable  bill  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
However,  my  concern  is  not  with  the 
large  hotels:  The  Fontainebleau.  Hot 
Springs,  Greenbrier,  the  Eden  Roc.  or 
other  big  hotels  in  my  State  or  any  other 
State.  They  are  more  than  prepared  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  mar- 
ginal hotel  or  the  marginal  motel  which 
heretofore  has  not  had  to  conform  to  or 
wrestle  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  the  mini- 
mum wage  law.  It  is  this  general  mar- 
ginal group  that  worries  me. 

I  understand  that  if  they  have  gross 
Income  of  less  than  $250,000  a  year  they 
are  not  covered.  But  an  establishment 
having  a  $250,000  gross  business  a  year 
would  be  covered.  That  is  not  a  large 
amount  for  a  hotel  or  a  motel — cer- 
tainly not  for  a  hotel.  If  they  had  s 
$300,000  business  and  only  a  $5,000  net 
profit,  they  would  fall  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  bill. 

I  fear  that  we  are  going  to  bring  about 
greater  difficulty  for  this  small,  mar- 
ginal type  of  hotel  and  motel.  All  that 
we  would  do  would  be  to  make  it  possi- 
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ble  for  big  hotels  and  big  chains  to  get 
bigger.  For  the  small  will  have  to  seU 
out^ — become  victims  of  the  merger  wave. 
We  hear  much  discussion  in  the  Senate 
about  wanting  to  help  small  business 
people.  Yet  we  pass  laws,  the  end  re- 
sult of  which  is  that  the  small  man,  the 
marginal  man  cannot  compete.  What 
does  he  have  to  do?  He  h&s  to  sell  to  a 
bigger  business.  The  result  is  that  the 
big  chains  get  bigger  and  bigger,  while  we 
in  Congress  talk  about  helping  the  smsdl 
businessman.  The  small  businessman 
has  to  compete,  so  what  does  he  do?  He 
has  to  get  rid  of  his  employees  and  go  to 
automation.  On  top  of  the  difficulty  he 
is  first  faced  with,  he  finds  that  the  em- 
ployees do  not  like  it.  and  they  begin  to 
lose  their  jobs.  That  is  why  most  of  the 
mail  that  I  have  had  from  the  State  of 
Florida — where  a  large  number  of  hotels 
and  motels  operate  under  the  minimum 
wage  law — comes  from  the  employees;  it 
does  not  come  from  the  owners  of  the 
hotels — and  the  employees  of  hotels  and 
motels  do  not  want  this  extension.  The 
employees  say  they  are  finally  gotog  to 
be  included,  that  they  are  finally  going 
to  lose  their  jobs.  Thus,  it  is  for  that 
reason  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
Senate — it  will  not — but  I  would  like  to 
think  the  Senate  would  support  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  not  continue  to  In- 
ject Federal  control  and  Federal  stand- 
ards into  every  facet  of  our  national 
life — large  or  small.  The  large  ones  can 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  in  the  little 
ones,  the  small  hotels  and  the  small 
motels,  the  employees  will  be  the  ones 
who  will  be  most  grievously  injured — for 
they  will  lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
something  has  been  said  about  the  small 
motel  and  the  small  hotel. 

When  I  drive  home  to  Texas  from 
Washington  eviry  year,  I  spend  at  least 
1  night  In  the  valley  of  Virginia,  the 
State  represented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
1  night  going  and  1  night  coming  back. 
There  is  one  motel  I  have  always  stayed 
in.  It  has  about  20  rooms.  I  remember 
one  time  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  E.astlandI  was  staying  there 
when  I  arrived,  and  on  another  occasion 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  stajring 
there. 

Counting  up  a  hotel  or  motel  with  50 
rooms  rented  at  $10  a  room  per  night — 
that  is  about  what  they  charge — and 
based  upon  the  fact  that  those  rooms  are 
rented  every  night  for  365  days  in  the 
year,  the  gross  income  would  be  $182,500. 
That  motel,  therefore,  would  never  come 
under  the  law,  as  the  next  year  the  gross 
income  must  be  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars before  the  law  would  apply. 

After  2  more  years,  then  it  is  dropped 
to  $250,000.    Thus,  if  they  had  50  rooms 
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at  $10  a  room  per  night — and.  of  course, 
it  could  be  raised,  it  could  be  more  than 
$10,  or  say  there  were  40  rooms  at  $10 
per  room  per  night — this  law  would  not 
apply  to  that  size  hotel  or  motel.  The 
small  operators  will  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  SMATHEFIS.  About  how  long 
does  the  Senator  think  this  law  will  be 
kept  to  the  limitation  of  $250,000? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  A  long,  long 
time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  the  Senator  go- 
ing to  give  us  the  lieneflt  of  his  assurance, 
that  so  long  as  he  is  a  Senator  that 
that  limitation  will  not  be  lowered? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  cannot  tell 
what  Congress  might  do.  even  next 
January-.  Things  change.  Sometimes 
Congress  does  not  wait  2  years. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  exactly  the 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texais  has  expired. 

Who  3rields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
attempting  to  make  a  fair  appraisal  of 
new  proposals,  I  am  handicapped  by  two 
things:  First,  I  was  here  when  some  of 
these  proposals  were  first  suggested. 
Second.  I  have  a  painfully  good  memory. 

I  can  recall,  in  the  early  proposals,  that 
the  proponents  admitted  what  they  were 
going  to  do  to  us  in  the  end.  We  had  a 
long  debate  when  the  wage-hour  bill  was 
first  discussed.  No  one  ever  dreamed 
that  it  would  apply  to  agriculture.  No 
one  ever  dreamed  that  it  would  apply  to 
hotels  or  motels.  But.  first  one  and  then 
the  other  thing  gets  coming  in.  and  now 
we  bring  In  1.5  to  2  million  new  workers. 
We  cut  down  on  the  pulpwood.  Even- 
tually, they  will  all  be  covered,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHERS  ]  stated  on  yesterday,  that 
while  we  are  putting  a  few  farmers  in 
now,  the  precedent  has  been  set  and 
eventuaUy  all  farmers  will  be  covered. 

We  know  that  the  Machinists  Union 
have  said.  "$4  an  hour  is  not  enough 
for  us." 

We  know  that  the  skilled  workers  in 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  Union 
have  said,  "$4  an  hour  is  not  enough 
for  us." 

Who  is  to  say.  when  the  $1 .60  minimum 
wage  becomes  effective,  and  if.  in  the 
meantime,  skilled  workers  will  be  getting 
$4.  $5.  or  $6  per  hour,  that  they  will  not 
be  saytog,  "$1.60  an  hour  is  not  enough 
for  us." 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  iiifiationary 
because  every  time  we  put  the  bottom 
man  up.  the  man  above  him  will  de- 
mand equaUty  of  treatment.  If  the  bot- 
tom man  gets  50  cents  an  hour  more, 
then  the  man  above  him  will  want  75 
cents  an  hour  more. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  hapy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  over  the  years  there  lias 


been  a  certain  level  or  differential  be- 
tween people  engaged  in  different  kinds 
of  work,  and  that  each  level  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  that  differential. 
Thus,  we  cannot  raise  the  man  on  the 
bottom  without  escalating  all  the  way 
to  the  top  to  make  adjustments  or  a 
greater  wage  proportionately. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  will  acknlt  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  got  some  soften- 
ing provisions  in  here  with  his  50-cent 
tips,  and  living  on  the  premises 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virgiiiia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recogmzed  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  FIOBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  setting  a  precedent.  I  have  been  a 
Senator  long  enough  to  know  what  prec- 
edents do,  once  they  have  been  estab- 
lished. I  hope  that  Senators  will  not 
lose  sight  of  that  fact.  Let  me  reniind 
them  of  the  maxim  my  grandfather  used 
to  recite: 

The  tendency  of  everything  Is  to  be  more 
so 

Just  get  one  of  tihese  progrsmis  started. 
and  they  wiU  never  end.  I  was  In  the 
House  when  social  security  was  first 
enacted.  Who  said  that  would  ever  In- 
clude medicare  at  that  time?  No  one 
ever  dreamed  of  that.  And  we  are  not 
through  yet  with  medicare  by  any  means, 
because  there  is  a  sleeper  in  it  which  Is 
going  to  be  implemented  one  day.  which 
will  Include  everyone.  All  our  citizens 
will  come  under  the  program  sooner  or 
later. 

They  will  all  come  under  the  medicare 
program  sooner  or  later.  Every  time  we 
expand  a  program  and  take  In  more,  we 
lay  the  foundations  for  future  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  are  In  com- 
petition, as  I  say.  with  Bermuda  and  the 
offshore  hotels  in  the  Caribbean  operat- 
liig  way  below  us.  Fortunately  for  Ber- 
muda. It  still  operates  under  a  system 
of  private  enterprise.  The  authorities 
do  not  tr>-  to  regulate  everything.  In 
this  country,  we  are  moving  more  and 
more  into  the  field  of  regulation,  but  It  Is 
a  regulation  based  primarily  of  manage- 
ment and  not  of  labor.  Of  course,  our 
previous  private  enterprise  system  pre- 
supposed that  the  Government  would  be 
the  umpire  to  see  that  the  game  was 
played  fairly. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  men- 
tions Bermuda.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition  between  the 
State  of  Florida  and  Bermuda.  Many 
people  coming  to  Florida  also  go  on  to 
the  Caribbean,  and  to  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  one 
of  the  net  effects  of  this  proposal  as  now 
written,  would  be  to  hurt  our  balance  of 
payments  position? 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  that  Is  a 
feature.  I  think  that  It  will  hurt  our  re- 
sorts, recreation  facilities,  hotela  and 
motels.  Therefore,  I  waa  disappointed 
when  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill  did 
not  think  It  fitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFWC7ER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
any  other  Senator  wishes  more  time  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  it. 

Mr.  SMATHER8.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHI3ZS.  I  think  everyone 
would  agree  that  probably  the  most  dan- 
gerous economic  condition  and  the  worst 
economic  factor  which  faces  our  country 
today  is  Inflation.  We  are  all  talking 
)'  about  it.  Yet,  at  the  very  time  the  fires 
of  inflation  are  burning  very  brightly,  I 
think  all  Senators  will  agree  that  what 
we  are  doing  now  Is  getting  ready  to 
pass  a  bill  which  will.  In  eSect  pour  gaso- 
line on  the  flames. 

What  are  we  doing  if  we  don't  amend 
this  bill?  We  will  be  raising  the  base 
of  nearly  everyone's — at  least  7  million 
new  workers — base  pay.  When  we  do 
that,  all  those  who  work  above  the  man 
At  the  bottom  will  want  to  maintain  that 
difference  that  now  exists  above  the  man 
at  the  bottom.  We  will  be  increasing 
wages  all  over  the  Nation. 

Thus,  we  will  contribute  to  inflation 
which  we  are  all  talking  about  and  try- 
ing to  fight.  We  will  be  contributing  to 
It  by  passing  this  kind  of  bill. 

Further,  we  do  not  really  do  the  em- 
.  ployees  any  good  because  by  having  in- 
flation we  diminish  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

We  have  not  heard  a  great  deal  from 
employees,  who  state  they  want  this  par- 
tictilar  legislation.  We  flnd  the  p€opl° 
included  do  not  want  it  although  the 
bureaucrats  want  it  because  they  will 
have  more  Jobs  open  for  them  to  admin - 
trter.  but  the  employees  of  hotels  and 
motels  are  not  asking  for  this  particular 
kind  and  character  of  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago  in  my  remarks  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  we  are  encouraging  another 
error,  a  grievous  error,  to  creep  Into  our 
economic  system,  in  that  we  are  encour- 
aging a  greater  imbalance  of  payments. 
Hotels  are  being  built  in  the  Caribbean 
and  in  Bermuda,  and  they  are  say.'ng  to' 
our  people,  "Do  not  stop  in  Miami,  or 
Florida,  or  Virginia,  or  other  places  in 
the  United  States,  but  come  to  these  out- 
of-the-way  places."  So  overseas  people 
spend  their  money  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  continue  to  see  a  w3rsen- 
ing  of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  not  the  time  to 
do  it;  this  Is  not  the  place  to  do  it.  We 
have  a  high  rate  of  wages  in  this  country, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  we  have,  but 
let  us  not  force  this  on  people  who  do 
not  want  It,  particularly  when  the  effect 
will   be   an   increasing   bureaucracy,   a 


heated  up  Inflation,  and  a  worsening  of 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGE.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOIIPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  not  desired  to  speak  a  second  time  on 
this  subject,  because  I  have  been  involved 
in  this  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee. 
but  when  my  colleagues  begin  to  speak 
about  the  philosophy  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  state  that  what  it  has 
done  has  not  been  good  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  think  of  necessity  I 
must  speak  In  reply* 

Why  did  the  P'air  Labor  Standards  Act 
come  into  being  in  1938?  It  was  enacted 
because  of  the  substandard  wages  which 
were  paid  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  excessively  long  hours  work- 
ers had  to  toil  and  the  tragic  conditions 
under  which  millions  of  men.  women  and 
children  were  working. 

I  recall  the  days  whai,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Hou.se. 
there  were  those  segments  who  said  that 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  would  be 
injurious  to  business  and  industiy  in  this 
country. 

Business  and  industry  have  not  been 
injured  by  the  original  act,  nor  by  the 
amendments  to  that  aet,  nor  will  they  be 
injured  by  the  pending  amendments  to 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  think  it  is  Importtnt  to  realize  that 
the  take-home  pay  of  men  and  women  in 
business  and  industry  in  the  United 
States  today  is  greater  than  It  has  ever 
been  In  the  history  of  the  country.  And 
on  the  industry  side,  profits  and  produc- 
tivity continue  to  rise.  To  say  that  we 
are  fanning  the  flames  of  inflation,  that 
we  will  be  destroying  the  economic  base 
of  our  country  through  the  passage  of 
such  an  act,  is  not  a  fact.  The  historj' 
proves  otherwise. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  )  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
having  stated  I  have  never  voted  for  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  because  I 
have.  My  statement  was  that  this  ex- 
tension of  the  act  to  include  7  million 
new  employees  is  not  the  proper  time  to 
do  It  now.  I  have  not  made  any  criti- 
cism of  the  effect  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  had  on  General  Mo- 
tors, or  Ford  Motor  Oo.,  or  general  in- 
dustry, or  even  mlniag.  I  am  merely 
sajdng  that  the  amendment  of  the  act 
introduced  at  this  time  is  not  timely. 
Surely  we  all  recognize  that  we  have  in- 
flation. Surely  every  Senator  recognizes 
that  if  we  raise  the  wage  of  certain 
groups  of  employees,  we  will  contribute 
to  inflation.  Surely  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  recogniaes  that  If  we  con- 
tribute to  inflation,  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar Is  cheapened.  Whan  that  is  done,  we 
do  not  help  the  employee. 


So  far  as  the  overall  philosophy  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  me  that  I  am  opposed  to  It. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  it  to 
others  at  this  time  because  it  will  con- 
tribute to  inflation  and  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

Mr.  RANDOIjPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  would  not  be  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
to  misinterpret  the  words  of  my  friend 
from  Florida.  I  think  a  reading  of  the 
Record  will  not  show  what  he  has  indi- 
cated. I  do  not  say  how  he  has  voted  or 
what  his  philosophy  is;  I  only  apply  my 
statement  to  what  we  are  considering 
here  today.  I  well  remember  that  we 
heard  the  same  arguments  made  in 
1938 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Did  we  have  infla- 
tion in  1938? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  not  say  when 
we  had  or  did  not  have  inflation,  but  the 
Inflation  of  today  is  not  nearly  what  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  under  another  ad- 
ministration— and  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  politics  at  this  moment  (laughter)— 
but  I  do  desire  to  say  that  the  arguments 
against  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
originally  and  at  all  points  when  it  has 
been  amended  have  been  the  same 
arguments. 

I  felt  it  necessary,  in  good  conscience 
and  good  humor,  to  point  out  that  I  felt 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  sound. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  Indi- 
cated he  does  not  feel  the  philosophy  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  been 
helpful  to  the  country.  I  accord  to  him 
his  sincerity  in  what  he  believes,  as  I  ac- 
cord to  the  Senator  from  Florida  his 
sincerity  in  his  belief;  but  there  must  be 
an  indication  here  that,  by  and  large, 
Congress,  in  passing  the  legislation  and 
in  extending  the  legislation  Is  doing  what 
is  helpful  to  America. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  IX)NG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montaiui   [Mr.  MrrcALrJ^  the  Senator 
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from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mokroniy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskikI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Harxke],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  Bse 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruendig],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
M0RPHVJ   are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DoMmicK],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Hlckenlooper 


AUen 

Anderson 

Bavh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fong 

Qore 

Grlffln 


[No.  225  Leg.] 

YEAS — 31 
HUl 

Holland 

Hruslca 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Long,  La. 

McCIellan 

Mc  In  tyre 

Miller 

Moss 

Mundt 

Robertson 

NAYS— 49 
Hart 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 

Kennedy.  Mass. 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Morse 
Morton 
Nelson 
Neuberger 


RusseU,  a.C. 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talznadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

SaltonstaU 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUllams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bennett 

Church 

Dominick 

Qruenlng 


NOT  VOTINa— 20 

Harris  MetcaJf 

Hartke  Monroney 

Hayden  Murphy 

Jordan,  Idaho  Muskle 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Russell,  Oa. 

Long,  Mo.  Simpson 
McCarthy 


So  Mr.  Robertson's  lunendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
«n  opposed  to  this  fair  labor  standards 
Dill  because  I  think  It  will  be  self-defeat- 
ing in  Its  effects.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
"tlmulate  the  forces  of  Inflation  that  are 
causing  the  cost  of  Uving  to  soar,  and 
that  In  the  end  it  will  deprive  many  im- 
SKUled  workers  of  Jobs  they  otherwise 
could  obtain. 


You  cannot  push  up  the  mtnlmnm 
wage  rates  in  any  line  of  work  without 
creating  pressure  to  raise  those  above  the 
minimum.  For  that  reason,  this  bill  will 
tend  to  wipe  out  the  guidelines  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  trying  to  adhere 
to  on  wages. 

The  inclusion  of  390,000  agricultural 
workers  will,  I  believe,  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther mechaniaation  of  farms,  with  a  re- 
sulting loss  In  job  opportunities. 

And,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Holland,  it  is  a  forerunner  of  a  move 
to  apply  the  minimum  wage  to  all  farm- 
workers, to  be  followed,  of  course,  by 
their  unionization. 

.More  and  more  the  Government  Is 
encroaching  upon  a  rather  unique  and 
vital  principle  of  our  representative  de- 
mocracy— private  enterprise.  The  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  in  embodjlng 
private  enterprise  in  that  great  docu- 
ment Intended  that  the  Government 
would  be  only  an  umpire  of  fair  play  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  The 
pending  bill  Is  an  evidence  of  a  modem 
trend  in  the  direction  of  a  managed 
economy — a  poor  substitute  for  private 
enterprise  and  doomed  to  failure  when 
It  controls  management  but  not  labor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  my  amendment  No.  761. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  761  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  s 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  44,  before  the  semicolon  in  line 
24,  Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "Or 
In  the  processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet 
molasses,  sugar  cane,  or  maple  sap.  Into 
sugar  (other  than  refined  sugar)   or  syrup". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  committee  bill  would 
provide  for  an  exemption  from  overtime 
for  sugar  mills  similar  to  that  provided 
in  the  bill  for  cotton  gins. 

In  order  to  explain  why  this  exemption 
is  needed,"  I  must  review  with  you  the 
nature  of  the  sugarcane  processing  oper- 
ation. 

The  processing  of  cane  Is  a  highly  sea- 
sonal operation.  It  starts  as  soon  as  the 
sucrose  content  of  the  cane  reaches  11.5 
to  12  percent,  which  is  generally  about 
the  10th  to  the  15th  of  October.  Actu- 
ally, growers  would  prefer  to  delay  har- 
vest longer  to  allow  the  sucrose  content 
to  reach  Its  maximum.  However,  this 
Is  impossible  if  mill  facilities  are  to  be 
used  to  a  maximum — and  because  of  the 
ever-present  danger  of  excessive  rain- 
fall which  bogs  down  the  harvest  oper- 
ation. 

The  harvest  season  continues  until  the 
first  major  freeze.  This  may  occur  In 
December.  If  farmers  are  lucky,  the 
first  major  freeze  may  be  in  January. 
When  the  first  major  freeze  hits,  the 
sucrose  begins  to  change  Its  chemical  na- 


ture— in  effect,  to  sour.  Some  sugar- 
cane is  harvested  for  a  few  days  after 
the  first  major  freeze — but  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  salvage  operation,  and  the 
recoverable  sucrose  Is  reduced,  and  with- 
in a  relatively  short  time,  all  harvest 
operations  cease. 

As  the  sugarcane  is  harvested,  it  Is 
delivered  to  the  sagar  rnill  where  it  is 
converted  into  raw  sugar.  The  cane 
must  be  processed  ulthin  about  24  hours 
after  delivery  to  the  mill.  Otherwise, 
the  sucrose  content  changes  in  form  and 
cannot  be  recovered. 

When  the  milling  season  starts  until  it 
is  finished,  the  effort  to  get  cane  hw- 
vested  and  milled  is  a  struggle  that  in- 
volves the  whole  oommunity.  Farmers 
and  farmworkers  work  from  dawn  to 
dusk  7  days  a  week,  unless  excessive 
rainfall  txjgs  the  harvest  operation  down. 
The  mills  work  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week  a  handle  the  cane  as  It  Is  delivered. 

The  crucial  problem  in  this  annual 
battle  is  labor  suppf.  Both  farmers  and 
mills  need  seasonal  workers  at  the  same 
time.  This  involves  recruiting  all  the 
local  labor  supply-Ismail  farmers,  mem- 
bers of  farm  families  and  others — In  the 
cane-producing  aree  and  In  surroimding 
communities. 

A  sugar  mill  has  two  distinct  groups  of 
employees.  First  Is  the  skilled  worker 
and  supervisory  people  who  are  em- 
ployed the  year  around,  even  though  for 
substantial  periods  during  the  year, 
there  is  comparatively  lltUe  work  to  be 
performed.  Second,  Is  the  seasonal  work 
force  that  is  emplq>'ed  for  periods  of  a 
few  weeks  up  to  2V2  months. 

I  do  not  see  any  way  for  this  operation 
to  proceed  on  an  efllcient  basis  except  by 
working  long  hours  during  the  harvest 
and  milling  season.  Even  though  mills 
would  want  to  reduce  the  weekly  work 
period,  a  sufficient  work  force  of  either 
skilled  or  seasonal  workers  Is  simply  not 
available  in  the  area. 

To  Impose  on  this  arrangement  a  re- 
quirement that  overtime  must  be  paid 
after  48  hours  or  after  52  hours  would  be 
highly  disruptive.  The  cost  of  the  mills 
and  to  farmers  would  be  excessive.  At 
present,  a  farmer  Is  paid  on  a  60-40 
share  basis  for  the  sugar  that  is  aold 
after  processing.  The  farmer  receives 
60  percent  and  the  mill  40  percent.  Any 
increase  in  operating  costs  to  the  muiw 
reflects  an  increased  cost  to  the  fanner. 
The  share  of  the  proceeds  from  the  raw 
sugar  will  be  less  to  the  farmer  due  to 
the  increase  in  operating  costs  brought 
alKHjt  by  increased  wages  at  the  mill 
level. 

In  the  short  run,  some  people — those 
who  were  paid  the  overtime  wage — 
would  be  benefited. 

But  this  would  be  a  short-rim  situa- 
tion. The  costs  of  overtime  would  be  so 
heavy  that  mills  woald  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  make  heavy  investments  In 
labor-saving  technology.  This  can  be 
done,  but  it  will  be  a  major  project  over 
a  period  of  years.  I  am  not  sure  that 
all  the  mills  could  acquire  the  necessary 
capital  and  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  processing  of  cane  would  be 
concentrated  in  a  smaller  number  of 
large  processors. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  extension  of  overtime  to 
mills  would  create  tremendous  problems 
and  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  explained  the  amend- 
ment in  4etail  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
After  consultation  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remeiinder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
pROxicnix  in  the  chair) .  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  36,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out 
"during  the  period  February  1.  1967,  ttiroiigh 
January  81,  1069,". 

On  page  37  strike  out  all  after  parent  besls 
on  line  6  down  tbrougb  line  0. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  perfectly  clear  what  this 
amendment  would  do.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  imtil  the  Chamber 
Is  In  order. 

The  Senate  win  be  In  order.  Those 
who  desire  to  confer  will  retire  to  the 
cloakroom.  '^ 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  committee  bill,  beginning  in  Febru- 
ary 1969,-  the  so-called  floor  which 
would  either  put  a  business  in  commerce 
and  under  the  bill  or  not  would  be 
dropped  to  $260,000. 

The  pending  amendment  would 
retain  it  at  $500,000  for  that  continuing 
period.  It  would  be  effective  as  of 
February  1,  1969. 

I  might  say,  preliminarily,  that  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  1961,  and 
the  very  distinguished  Arthur  Goldberg 
was  Secretary  of  Labor,  we  had  long  dis- 
cussions about  putting  the  dollar  sign  on 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

I  thought  It  was  an  astonishing  thing 
that  those  having  an  annual  volume  of 
^49,000  would  not  be  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  but  if  they  had  an  annual 
gross  of  $250,000  they  would  be  under 
the  Constitution. 

At  the  time  this  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion took  place,  I  recall  that  one  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  stafL 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  present. 

X  mentioned,  In  the  presence  of  the 
'Secretary,  that  this  representative  of  the 
AFL-CIO  had  been  before  the  Rouse 
committee  Just  a  few  days  before  and 
Indicated  that  their  ultiinate  goal  was 
to  drop  that  limit  to  $100,000,  so  that 
any  enterprise  in  which  one  had  $100,000 


of  annual  volume  would  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  act  and  the  purview  of 
the  commerce  clause. 

I  then  said  to  the  then  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

Why  not  Just  wipe  It  out  altogether  and  let 
the  long  arm  of  Uncle  $am  embrace  every 
business,  large  and  small,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  atid  regardless  of  Its 
volume? 

I  forget  whether  I  get  a  facetious  an- 
swer at  that  time,  but  It  runs  through 
my  mind  that  there  w$s  an  off-the-rec- 
ord  answer  to  the  effect  that  that  was 
what  they  were  going  to  strive  to  secure 
before  they  got  throuf^h. 

We  set  that  limit  at  $1  million  so  that 
those  with  a  volume  of  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion would  not  be  covered  by  the  bill  and 
those  with  a  volume  of  over  $1  million 
would  be  covered. 

We  have  now  seen  that  limit  drop  to 
$500,000.  In  the  present  bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  drop  it  to  $250,000  beginning  on 
February  1,  1969. 

That  would  be  three  pieces  of  the  dog's 
tail.  There  will  probably  be  only  two 
pieces  remaining,  ijerhaps  only  one. 
Then  the  dog's  tail  *ill  be  gone,  and 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  intruded  immedi- 
ately into  every  busine»s  enterprise  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Patific  and  from  the 
Dominion  to  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  not  intended 
when  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  was  en- 
acted. Before  talking  a  little  about  my 
amendment,  I  want  to  go  back  and  make 
a  few  observations  about  the  late  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  who  first  proposed  the 
Wage  smd  Hour  Act,  and  when  he  did 
so  he  stated: 

There  are  many  purely  local  pursuits  and 
services  which  no  Federal  legislation  can 
effectively  cover.  No  State  Is  Justified  In 
sitting  Idly  by  and  expecting  the  Federal 
government  to  meet  Stale  responsibility  for 
those  labor  conditions. 

That  was  the  late  Franklin  Roosevelt 
speaking  when  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
was  first  put  on  the  Federal  statute 
books. 

Then  that  very  distinguished  former 
Senator  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  presently 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court — Justice  Hugo  Black — advised  the 
Senate,  as  the  manager  of  the  bill: 

Business  of  a  purely  local  type  which 
serve  a  particular  local  community  •  •  * 
can  be  better  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the 
community  and  of  the  Btates. 

The  House  report  on  tlae  original 
measure  said: 

The  bill  carefully  excludes  from  its  scope 
business  In  the  several  States  that  Is  of  a 
purely  local  nature. 

This  committee-approved  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  wilj  bring  under  Fed- 
eral control  almost  every  retail  and 
service  establishment  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recite  the 
basis  of  this  conclusion,  I  am  sure,  be- 
cause every  Member  of  this  body  has 
received  rather  impassioned  pleas  from 
his  constituents,  asttng  nothing  more 
than  the  chance  to  survive. 

We  are  now  coming  full  circle,  and 
putting  everything  under  Federal  con- 
trol. 


Mr.  President,  I  made  reference  to  the 
committee-approved  bill.  It  was  report- 
ed by  the  committee  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  scolded  a  little  at  the  time, 
because  neither  I  nor  my  staff  could  ob- 
tain copies,  and  we  could  obtain  no  re- 
port, because  at  the  time  the  report  was 
not  ready. 

It  is  not  easy  to  attempt  to  digest  a  bill 
of  this  kind,  with  its  many  complica- 
tions, in  the  short  time  that  was  avail- 
able for  its  examination.  But  an  ex- 
amination of  the  hearings  indicates  that 
they  were  conducted  over  a  year  ago. 
Obviously,  they  could  not  take  into  ac- 
count whatever  changes  in  the  economy 
have  occurred  in  the  last  year. 

Consider  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  And  what  of  that  malady  that 
sialics  the  land — inflation?  What  eflfect 
will  wage  increases  provided  in  this  bill 
have?  I  am  advised  that  requests  were 
made  to  have  public  hearings  after  the 
message  was  received  from  the  House  on 
May  27,  so  as  to  consider  these  matters, 
but  no  hearings  were  held. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  reahty. 
This  administration,  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  inflation,  seeking  to  hold 
wages  and  prices  in  line,  announced 
guidelines  of  3.2  percent  as  a  maximum 
for  wage  and  price  increases.  But  here 
we  have  legislation  that  will  increase 
wages  by  almost  30  percent,  and  it  will 
shove  prices  up  by  5  to  10  percent.  That 
is  pretty  far  from  the  guidelines  that 
were  set  down  by  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
formerly  a  Member  of  this  body. 

We  fret  and  worry  about  finding  em- 
ployment for  unskilled  and  untrained 
person  who  is  unable  to  find  employment 
at  $1.25  an  hour  more  likely  to  And  it 
at  $1.40  or  $1.60?  These  are  facts  that 
must  be  faced.  Employers  who  cannot 
afford  unskilled  labor  at  $1.25  certainly 
cannot  afford  it  at  $1.40  or  $1.60. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  where  will  this 
adverse  effect  on  employment  be  felt 
most?  Why,  obviously,  by  the  very 
group  that  needs  employment  the  most— 
the  unskilled  Negro  teenager.  The  Presi- 
dent's manpower  expert  noted  that  18 
percent  of  the  young  people  who  will  be 
looking  for  work  in  the  next  5  years  will 
be  Negroes,  even  though  they  constitute 
only  10  percent  of  the  population. 

.  In  1964.  accordin,?  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, 23  Va  percent  of  the  male  nonwhite 
teenagers  and  30.6  jaercent  of  the  females 
could  not  And  employment.  Will  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  reduce  this  appalling 
unemployment  figure?  The  cruel  facts 
of  economic  life  provide  a  disappointing 
answer.         ^ 

Approval  of  this  measure  will  Increase, 
not  decrease,  that  rate  of  employment. 
Denied  membership  in  most  unions, 
where  industry  wage  scales  are  much 
higher  than  those  provided  in  this  bill, 
the  unemployed  Negro  must  look  to  the 
very  businesses  covered  by  this  bill,  many 
for  the  first  time,  for  their  first  employ- 
ment. If  they  cannot  presently  find  em- 
ployment at  $1.25  per  hour,  will  their 
prospects  be  better  when  the  rate  is  fixed 
at  $1.40  an  hour  or  $1.60  an  hour? 

Many  distingtiished  economists  have 
made  studies  of  the  effect  that  increases 
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m  the  minimum  wage  have  on  unem- 
ployment. Their  conclusions  for  the 
most  part  have  been  the  same.  They 
found  that  each  time  the  minimum  Is 
extended  to  cover  additional  employ- 
ment, thousands  of  people  are  denied  job 
opportunities.  A  1964  study  by  Professor 
Brozen,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  this  effect.  He  tested 
the  hypothesis  that  employment  will  in- 
crease in  private  household  employment, 
one  of  the  few  completely  excluded  oc- 
cupations, each  time  the  wage  floor  is 
raised  in  covered  occupations  or  coverage 
is  increased.  He  found  that,  with  respect 
to  increases  in  1950, 1956.  1961,  and  1963 : 

In  each  Instance  when  the  minimum  wage 
rate  rose  the  number  of  persons  employed  as 
household  workers  rose.  The  rise  was  not  the 
result  of  unemployed  household  workers 
finding  Jobs  since  there  was  also  a  rise  in 
the  percentage  of  household  workers  unem- 
ployed In  each  Instance  (except  1961-62. 
when  the  decline  In  unemployment  percent- 
age accounts  for  only  15  percent  of  the  rise) . 

Other  empirical  studies  have  reached 
the  same  kind  of  conclusion.  The  ir- 
refutable fact  is  that  the  Congress  by 
passing  a  law  can  no  more  make  a  per- 
son's labor  worth  $1.25.  $1.40.  or  $1.60 
an  hour  than  it  can  effectively  repeal  the 
law  of  gravity. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  illustrate  how  the  proposed  bill  would 
affect  three  entirely  unrelated  businesses. 
These  are  representative  businesses. 
One  happens  to  be  in  Illinois,  one  in 
Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Louisiana;  but 
the  problem  they  have  is  the  same,  and 
the  effect  will  be  equally  applicable  In 
any  similar  business  throughout  the 
country. 

The  first  is  a  medium  size  store  in 
downstate  Illinois  that  last  year  had  net 
sales  of  $3,397,134.  The  net  profit  for 
the  store  before  Federal  income  taxes 
was  $97,077;  the  payroll  amounted  to 
$657,219.  Under  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration, there  will  be  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1.60  an  hour,  which  is  a  35  cents  per 
hour  increase  over  the  present  minimum 
wage.  The  net  result  is  an  annual  in- 
crease of  $728  per  year  per  employee,  for 
all  employees,  because  the  present  salary 
differential  must  be  maintained  in  the 
interest  of  satisfactory  employee  rela- 
tions. Tills  increase  of  $728  a  year  re- 
sults in  an  increase  in  payroll  amounting 
to  $189,280.  The  result  will  be  a  loss  of 
$92,203. 

The  second  business  Involves  a  dis- 
tributing company  in  Louisiana.  Let  me 
quote  in  part  from  that  letter: 

I  operate  two  businesses,  one  of  them  Is  a 
Union  affiliate,  the  other  Is  not.  In  both 
businesses,  we  pay  exactly  the  same  wagee. 
11.30  an  hour  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time. Most  of  my  men  are  Negroes,  working 
50  to  55  hours  a  week  and  earning  anywhere 
from  $71.50  a  week  to  (81.25  per  week.  In 
our  area  these  are  substantial  wages  for  men, 
who  In  many  cases  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  nature  of  our  business  (a  dis- 
tribution business)  Is  such  that  they  leave 
at  7;  00  In  the  morning  and  check  In  at  any- 
where from  6  to  6  or  6:30  In  the  eventog.  It 
IS  impossible  In  our  form  of  bualnees  to  add 
help  In  order  to  lower  the  overtime  or  drop 
an  employee  off  of  a  route  because  we  drive 
as  far  as  75  to  100  miles  from  the  warehouse 
every  day.  Raising  the  minimum  wage  to 
«i  40  would   Immediately   Increase   our   ex- 


penses at  least  $6,000.00  per  year  .  .  .  and  the 
nature  of  the  business  Is  so  competitive  that 
we  cannot  make  up  this  differential  by  price 
raises.  The  nature  of  our  business  further 
does  not  allow  a  40  hour  week  and  yet  I  think 
the  average  Congressman  and  many  Senators 
consider  only  the  mlnlmmn  wage  In  terms  of 
a  40  hour  week  ...  a  very  misleading  figure 
in  our  business. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  from  New  England,  from  the  State 
of  Msissachusetts,  and  we  have  many 
small  businesses.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  have 
been  getting  a  number  of  letters  from 
small  business  people  in  Massachusetts 
who  employ  many  part-time  employees. 

If  we  increase  these  wages,  and  in- 
clude them  to  come  down  to  the  $250,000 
level  of  gross  income,  it  Is  going  to  put 
many  of  them  out  of  business.  It  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  them  and  per- 
haps give  the  business  to  the  big  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  big  businesses, 
whereas,  if  we  let  them  have  the  part- 
time  employees  and  give  the  employees 
an  opportunity  for  part-time  work,  it 
would  allow  the  small  businessman  to 
stay  in  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  an  illustration 
from  Massachusetts  that  I  shall  use. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then,  my  illus- 
tration is  not  too  far  out  of  tune. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  third  affects  a  different  group  of 
employees,  the  teenage  group.  In  this 
letter  from  the  supervisor  of  a  dairy  bar, 
the  supervisor  points  out  that  over 
$85,000  has  been  paid  in  the  last  6  years 
to  teenagers,  most  of  whom  use  their 
earnings  for  furthering  their  education. 
However,  the  supervisor  advises  that,  and 
again  I  quote  from  the  letter: 

However,  with  the  minimum  wage  going 
up  to  $1.60  then  we  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  hire  more  experienced  adult  help.  For 
with  the  mlidmum  wage  being  raised  to  this 
high,  believe  me  sir  places  such  as  ours  will 
be  overrun  with  adults  looking  for  part-time 
help  to  supplement  the  family  Income. 

And  at  $1.60  an  hour  we  would  be  better 
off  to  hire  more  experienced  adults  than  to 
hire  teens  that  you  have  to  continually  be 
telling  them  to  do  their  work.  Most.  If  not 
all  Ice  cream,  restaurants,  discounts,  In  fact 
all  smaU  retail  business,  will  I  assure  you 
feel  the  same  way.  The  $1.60  wage  minimum 
Is  In  effect  a  threat  to  Jobs  for  teens  next 
year. 

This  is  the  message : 

Sir.  at  $1.60  per  ho\ir  we  will  be  forced 
to  hire  less  teens  and  more  adults.  I  am 
already  considering  this  for  otir  own  Dairy 
Bar.  And  we  are  only  one  of  thousands  of 
Ice  Cream  stores,  restaurants,  discounts,  etc., 
and  believe  me  we  are  all  of  the  same 
thought. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  $500,000  Is  a  fairer  gross 
business  limitation  than  $250,000  a  year? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  He  has  to  come 
down  to  $500,000.  Otherwise,  it  would 
put  the  small  businessman  out  of  busi- 
ness and  leave  the  big  department  stores 
and  dairy  bars.  Howard  Johnson's,  and 
so  forth,  as  opposed  to  the  small  dairy 
bars  and  retail  stores. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  going  to  give  a  far  more  compelling 
reason  why  I  think  that  Is  true  and  I 
am  going  to  illustrate  it  here.  I  want 
one  of  the  page  boys  to  come  up  to  help 
me. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  one 
specific  part  of  this  measure — the  exten- 
sion of  coverage  to  enterprises  whose 
annual  gross  volume  of  sale  beglrmlng 
February  1,  1969,  is  not  less  than  $250.- 
000.  Here  we  reach  down  to  the  smallest 
entrepreneur  and  subject  him  to  an 
array  of  Federal  requirements  that  would 
confotmd  all  but  the  most  skilled  pro- 
fessionals in  the  wage-and-hour  field. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  these  little  em- 
ployers will  be  expected  to  understand, 
these  are  the  regulations  smd  interpreta- 
tions of  regulations  that  will  govern  their 
every  business  move. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  around  here  when 
we  passed  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  and 
I  have  been  around  here  all  these  years 
when  we  have  been  plastering  it  with 
amendments.  I  uiBh  to  illustrate  to  the 
Senate  what  I  mean  when  I  talk  about 
the  volume  of  material. 

I  ask  the  page  boy  to  take  the  end  of 
this  folded  document  and  walk  with  it 
to  the  side  door  so  that  we  may  see  It  In 
its  full,  extended  form. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Wage-Hour 
Act  proper.  I  am  not  speaking  Eibout 
interpretation.  I  am  not  speaking  about 
regulations.  I  am  speaking  now  about 
substantive  law.  There  it  Is,  frc«n  one 
end  to  the  other.  That  is  what  they 
have  to  be  familiar  with  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  it  and  make  sure  that  they 
are  not  violating  the  law.    [Laughter.] 

Now,  we  turn  to  the  next  Item.  The 
next  item  Is  the  Fsdr  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  affiled  to  retailers  of  goods  and 
services. 

If  I  were  vulgar,  or  given  to  lapsing 
into  the  vernacular,  I  would  probably 
say,  "Get  a  load  of  this." 

This  document  has  93  pages  In  it.  I 
ask  the  page  boy  to  stretch  out  this  fold 
of  the  document  and  wsdk  with  it  to  the 
side  door  so  that  we  may  see  It  in  its 
extended  form.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    What  Is  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Regulations  for  retail- 
ers, the  little  grocery  store;  and.  If  you 
are  going  to  run  a  grocery  store,  you 
had  better  be  familiar  with  what  is  In 
there  because  you  might  wind  up  In  Jail. 

I  ask  the  page  boy  to  take  that  to  the 
front  door.     [Laughter.] 

That  is  what  yo»  are  expected  to  know. 
Overtime  compensation.  It  Is  Inter- 
pretative Bulletin,  part  778,  and  It  con- 
tains the  official  laterpretations  with  re- 
spect to  meaning  and  application  of  the 
maximum  hours  and  overtime  i>ay  re- 
quirements under  the  act. 

Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  we 
measured  this  document  and  I  have  for- 
gotten how  it  stacks  up  with  the  Statue 
o*  Liberty,  but  it  Is  19  feet  higher  than 
Niagara  Falls,  and  I  understand  that  it 
would  go  around  Jayne  Mansfield's  am- 
ple figure  65  times.    [Laughter.] 

Now.  overtime  compensation.  Tliere  is 
no  foolishness  as  to  whether  this  Is  offi- 
cial. This  publication  conforms  to  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  as  of  April 
1,  1965,  United  States  Department  of 
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Isbor,  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  Secretary  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division, 
Clarence  T.  LundqulBt,  Administrator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

-If  there  is  an  overtime  problem,  there 
it  Is.   [Laughter.] 

We  have  been  lecturing  a  long  time 
about  the  heavyhand  of  government  on 
business  large  and  small.  I  brought  the 
hand  along,  himdreds  of  hands,  to  show 
what  gives  here. 

The  next  item  defines  the  "Terms  for 
Executive,  Administrative,  Professional, 
and  Outside  Salesmen."  It  is  Regula- 
tions and  Interpretations,  part  541. 

If  you  are  in  any  line  of  business,  all 
you  have  to  know  Is  what  is  In  35  pages 
and  then  you  will  know  what  to  do  about 
regulations  for  executive,  administrative, 
professional,  and  outside  salesmen. 

I  ask  that  the  page  boy  take  this  end 
of  this  folded  document  and  walk  with 
it  to  the  door  so  that  we  may  see  it,  but 
he  will  have  to  hurry  because  nighttime 
is  going  to  overtake  us  before  we  get 
through.  [Laughter.]  That  Is  for  over- 
time. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  violate  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  by  doing  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
there  is  nothing  In  the  rule  book  on  this. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  four  pages  en- 
tltted  "Authorization  of  Established 
Basic  Rates  for  Computing  Overtime 
Pay."  This  is  for  establishing  basic 
rates;  only  four  pages.  We  got  short- 
changed there.  I  ask  the  page  boy  to 
take  one  end  of  this  folded  document  and 
walk  with  It  as  far  as  he  can  so  that  we 
may  see  it  in  Its  full,  extended  form. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  to  interpret  those  4  pages,  we 
have  11  more  pages.  Eleven  pages  to  in- 
terpret foiu-  pages  of  basic  rates.  There 
It  is  [directing  the  page  boy,  as  before]. 
[Laughter.] 

Now  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  interpretive 
bulletin,  part  785,  entitled  "Hours 
Worked."  All  this  has  to  be  calculated 
when  one  is  in  the  retail  business.  There 
it  is  [directing  the  page  boy,  as  before]. 
[Laughter.]    That  is  the  full  length  of  it. 

That  Is  ducky ;  Is  It  not? 

It  is  ducky,  indeed,  to  be  in  the  small 
retail  business  In  this  great  land  of  the 
free  today. 

Uncle  Sani  sends  these  documents  to 
us,  and  by  Implication  says,  "You  had 
better  comply  or  otherwise  you  may  land 
in  Jail." 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Tie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKBEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself 

Mr.LAUSCHE.  Olve  the  Senator  more 
time. 

Mr.  DIRHSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  15  minutes  on  the  bill;  but  first, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PflESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  nitnois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  stands  the  time 
ftH'me? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  225  minutes  remaining  on 
thebUL 


Mr.MUNDT.   Take  it  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Ie  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Senators,  be  of  good 
cheer.  I  have  plenty  of  time.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois if  he  has  any  figures  as  to  the  size 
of  the  small  retailer  who  can  take  care  of 
all  this  paperwork  so  that  he  can  live 
up  to  the  regulations? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Jupt  think  of  all  the 
little  businesses  throughout  this  coun- 
try where  the  boss'  daughter  is  possibly 
the  bookkeeper,  or  where  the  wife  does 
the  bookkeeping  in  her  spare  time.  They 
could  not  possibly  afford  lawyers.  They 
could  not  possibly  allord  high-powered 
accountants  In  order  to  do  this  work. 
Therefore,  they  have  to  take  a  chance. 

Back  in  1961.  I  raised  these  questions 
in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  They  told  me  that  there  were 
not  enough  lawyers  in  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country  to  ever  advise  the  little 
businesses,  that  there  were  also  not 
enough  accountants.  Therefore,  they 
have  to  take  a  chance  until  they  get  into 
trouble. 

Then,  what  do  they  do? 

Why,  they  call  up  their  Senator.  They 
cadi  up  their  Represantatlve.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  I  have  been  called 
where  little  business  has  gotten  into  trou- 
ble. They  call  me  up  and  say,  "Go  down 
there  to  that  bureau  and  get  me  out  of 
this  dlfiQculty."  They  did  not  even  know 
that  they  were  in  any  difficulty  until  the 
Government  got  after  them. 

But,  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  it 
yet.  Senators  have  viewed  all  this  paper- 
work— all  212  feet  of  it.  How  would 
Senators  like  to  get  on  the  outside  of  this 
212  feet  of  interpretation?  They  had 
better,  if  they  wish  to  stay  on  the  cozy 
side  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  here  Is  part  516  entitled 
"Records  To  Be  Covered  by  Einployers." 

There  they  are.  [Directing  the  page 
boy,  as  before.]     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  aU.  "Rec- 
ords To  Be  Kept  by  Employers" — this  Is 
still  another.  How  would  we  like  to  take 
care  of  that  In  a  little  business?  But  we 
must,  in  order  to  stay  out  of  jail. 

It  just  cannot  be  done. 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  tried  to 
help  a  small  coal  mine  operator  out  of  a 
difficulty  under  the  a«t,  when  he  did  not 
know  he  was  in  violation. 

When  we  begin  to  build  up  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  reach  into 
the  little  business  structures  of  this  coun- 
try, every  time  I  think  of  it,  I  think  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  poem  entitled  "The 
Deserted  Village."  There  Is  something 
lovely  about  that  viUnge.  It  was  called 
"Sweet  Auburn."        i 

It  goes  like  this:      I 

lU  faree  the  land,  to  htst'nlng  lU  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumiUAtee,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  Sourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  thpm,  as  a  breath  has 
made; 


V 


But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  suppUecL 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  use  the  word 
"peasant"  any  more  in  this  country,  but 
I  think  of  it  as  being  the  solid  middle 
class  of  America.  It  Is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  peasantry  of  Great  Britain 
at  one  time,  the  people  upon  whose 
shoulders  this  coiuitry  was  built. 

Thus,  how  are  these  small  businesses 
going  to  survive?  That  Is  the  reason 
these  importunations  come  to  us,  on  how 
to  survive. 

Many  Senators  have  heard  from  their 
retailers.  I  know  that  I  have  heard  from 
mine.  I  know  a  little  something  about 
retailing,  a  little  more  than  normally, 
because  I  used  to  run  a  grocery  store  of 
my  own  and  also  a  small  bakery  store. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  make  reports  and 
reports  and  reports  to  the  point  where 
one  hardly  has  time  to  produce  a  busi- 
ness and  biiild  up  enough  volume  to 
make  a  little  profit. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  cry  is  one  of 
"Survival."  That  is  what  is  happening 
here.  But.  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet.  I  have  more  of  this  material.  Here 
is  one.  entitled  "Amendment  of  Full- 
time Students  at  Specisd  Minimum 
Rates." 

There  it  Is.  fully  extended  [laughter.] 

Look  at  what  we  have  to  look  at,  and 
then  get  Into  our  cranium,  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  on  the  right  side  when  It 
comes  to  employing  students. 

Here  is  another  document  on  students. 
It  would  take  us  all  day  to  find  out 
whether  we  could  employ  a  student  In 
order  to  stay  out  of  jail.  How  can  any- 
one sell  groceries  across  the  counter  if 
he  has  to  take  care  of  all  this  paperwork? 

Here  Is  one  entitled  "Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work."  This  one  I  am  sure,  will 
appeal  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] — "Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work."  That  will  be  great.  Just 
sort  of  figure  that  out. 

There  it  Is.  [Directing  the  page  boy, 
as  before.]     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  please  interpret  those  for  us? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Interpret  them? 
Why.  76  trombones  and  77  Philadelphia 
lawyers  could  not  do  it.     [Laughter.] 

Here  is  one  concerning  the  1965  pro- 
posal to  increase  minimum  wages  to  $1.75 
an  horn*  to  extend  coverage  to  practically 
every  small  retailer.  This  will  be  the 
straw  that  will  break  the  camel's  back. 
If  enacted.  It  will  change  many  rules  and 
regulations.     It  is  29  pages  long. 

There  it  is — see?  This  is  one  that  they 
wanted ;  so  there  it  Is. 

That  is  the  Hoxise  blU. 

Is  that  not  wonderful? 

Have  I  not  made  a  c£ise  for  llttie  busi- 
ness in  this  country  when  we  assess  the 
Impact  of  all  this  paperwork  upon  them? 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  stand  by 
the  $500,000  floor  and  continue  it  after 
February  1,  1969. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  were 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  began  my 
remarks,  I  was  on  the  Committee  wi 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  when  It 
started  with  $1  million  and  went  down 
to  $500,000.  Now  $250,000  Is  proposed. 
Mr.  Blemiller  of  the  APL-CIO  said  In 
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eommittee,  when  I  quizzed  him,  "We 
want  to  try  to  get  it  down  to  $100,000." 

I  said  to  him,  "Why  don't  you  take  it 
down  to  zero  and  be  done  with  it?" 

Because  then,  in  the  all-embracing 
anns  of  Uncle  Sam,  will  be  found  every 
business,  large  and  small,  in  the  country. 

Believe  me,  those  are  all-embracing 


I  never  think  of  arms  but  that  I  think 
of  the  story  of  the  fellow  who  called  up 
his  best  girl  and  said  to  her:  "Darling,  I 
wish  I  were  an  octopus." 

She  said,  "Why  would  you  like  to  be 
an  octopus?" 

He  replied.  "With  all  those  arms  I'd 
like  to  embrace  you  with  every  one  of 
them." 

She  said,  "What's  the  matter  with  the 
two  you've  got?" 

Mr.  President,  let  xis  forget  the  arms 
of  the  octopus.  Let  us  just  let  Uncle  Sam 
have  his  two  arms  and  not  Impose  every 
little  business  in  the  country  under  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  the  Federal  in- 
stitution, because  a  great  manj'  of  those 
little  businesses  may  not  survive. 

Mr.  President,  the  $500,000  floor  should 
be  preserved.  It  is  not  touched  until 
1969,  because  the  $500,000  remains. 
Starting  February  1.  1969,  it  drops  to 
$250,000.  Once  It  drops,  we  will  have  a 
time  getting  it  restored. 

The  time  to  strike  the  iron  Is  now,  in 
order  to  preserve  it. 

That  is  the  case  for  the  little  business 
guj'  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
sends  up  his  plaintive  cry  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom,  freedom  particularly 
from  the  long,  threatening  arm  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

That  is  the  story,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  speak  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  which  would 
destroy  the  floors  fixed  in  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  committee  and  by  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  Identical  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  offered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  voted 
down  by  a  record  vote.  It  came  up  in 
our  subcommittee.  Again  it  was  voted 
down. 

I  have  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting debates  I  have  ever  heard  In  the 
Senate.  It  was  an  entertaining  one.  I 
could  not  laugh,  though,  because  I  was 
thinking  about  the  widows  working  in 
those  little  stores  for  50  cents  an  hour. 
If  they  worked  8  hours  a  day,  5  days  a 
week,  for  52  weeks  a  year,  they  would  get 
only  $1,040  a  year.  If  those  widows,  who 
have  children  to  support,  who  are  work- 
ing at  such  low  wages,  could  have  been  in 
the  galleries  here,  there  would  have  been 
no  laughter,  because  with  them  it  Is  a 
matter  of  survival.  There  would  have 
been  no  laughter;  they  would  have  been 
resentful,  had  they  been  in  the  galleries. 
I  offer  the  Senate  this  fact.  If  they 
receive  $1  an  hour,  those  widows,  many 
of  whom  have  children  to  support,  if  they 


worked  8  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  for 
52  weeks  of  the  year,  would  receive  only 
$2,080  to  support  their  broods.  That 
would  be  what  they  would  have  to  try  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  decent  living. 
That  Is  all  that  $1  an  hour  would  provide. 
The  poverty  level  is  $3,000  a  year.  We 
studied  that  subject  in  the  committee. 

What  was  said  in  1961?  When  the 
last  bill  was  passed,  it  was  said  that  with 
the  imposition  of  those  minimiun  wages 
the  retail  stores  would  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Who  were  the  lowest  payers  of 
the  wages?  They  were  the  variety 
stores.  They  were  the  stores  that  paid 
the  lowest  wages,  because  the  items  sold 
in  the  variety  stores  are  for  low 
amounts. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Labor  meas- 
ured the  effect  on  those  variety  stores  as 
a  result  of  the  law.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment found — and  the  variety  stores  had 
the  largest  number  of  these  lowest  paid 
employees — that  employment  levels  were 
not  adversely  affected  when  the  wages 
were  raised  in  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.  This  has  been  the 
test.  In  spite  of  the  argiunents  that 
were  made  that  it  would  close  down  the 
retail  establishments  if  the  minimum 
wage  was  adopted.  It  did  not  close  down 
the  variety  store. 

What  is  involved  In  this  provision  is  a 
dropping  of  the  floor  to  $250,000  after 
a  delay  of  3  years.  It  will  not  take  effect 
until  1969.  People  will  have  time  to 
adjust  and  calculate.  It  is  no  sudden 
thing.  They  vvill  have  time  to  judge 
what  will  be  the  effect. 

We  have  had  much  talk  about  the 
little  businessman  who  will  be  affected. 
Just  what  does  this  $250,000  cover  in 
terms  of  size  of  business?  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  motel  with  50  rooms. 
If  It  rented  each  room  at  SIO  a  day  every 
night,  would  receive  $500  a  day.  So  if 
the  proprietor  managed  to  rent  every 
room  in  that  motel  for  every  night  of  the 
year  at  $10  a  night,  his  gross  for  a  year 
would  be  $182,500.  So  even  a  50-room 
motel  would  not  be  covered,  even  if 
those  rates  were  raised. 

I  mentioned  $10  a  night  because  in  my 
travels  to  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
wherever  I  stop,  that  seems  to  be  the 
average  price  for  a  room.  Some  are 
higher.  If  a  family  wants  to  occupy  a 
suite  of  rooms,  of  course,  the  charge  will 
be  higher,  but  if  only  one  person  oc- 
cupies a  room,  that  is  the  average  cost. 
If  we  talk  about  a  store,  the  store  must 
have  a  gross  income  of  $750  a  day  before 
it  comes  imder  the  provision.  I  am  talk- 
mg  about  $750  each  day,  excluding  Sun- 
days, laefore  it  would  come  under  the 
category  of  doing  business  of  $250,000  a 
year. 

The  corner  grocery  store  does  not  take 
In  that  much.  It  must  be  a  fairly  large 
establishment  to  take  in  that  much  a 
day.  Senators  who  may  have  been  m 
business  know  that,  It  must  be  a  fairly 
large  establishment  to  take  in  $750  a  day 
every  day. 

But  this  floor  of  $250,000  a  year  will 
not  come  into  effect  until  1969.  Under 
the  law  $500,000  would  be  the  floor  that 


remained  in  effect  «ntll  next  February. 
The  test  of  $250,000  gross  business  would 
become  applicable  2  years  later. 

It  is  true  that  when  people  are  placed 
xmder  regulations,  ttoose  regulations  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  records.  But  many 
of  these  concerns  already  must  keep  rec- 
ords of  employment.  They  must  keep 
social  security  records.  They  must  re- 
port figures  for  social  security  purposes. 
So  most  of  that  information  is  already 
available. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
amount  of  bookkeeping  required  under 
the  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  was 
very  severely  attacked,  as  it  has  been 
here. 

In  response,  the  House  committee  stip- 
ulated in  the  House  report  the  require- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  im- 
pose concerning  records  that  would  have 
to  be  kept,  in  order  to  decrease  the  bur- 
den of  the  law.  There  was  no  complaint 
In  that  respect  made  to  our  conunittee. 
We  did  not  write  it  Into  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee.  We  accepted  the 
House  language. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  page  22  of  the  House  report 
on  the  F^lr  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  paragraph  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


(13)  RecordkeepiTif. — Though  no  changes 
are  made  with  regard  to  the  records  that 
must  be  kept  by  employers,  because  of  the 
extended  coverage  of  the  Act  some  comments 
on  the  recordkeeping  required  under  the  Act 
are  in  order. 

There  Is  no  particular  order  or  lorm  ol 
records  prescribed.  Generally  speaking,  all 
these  records  are  already  kept.  However,  to 
show  compUance  with  the  Act  employwB 
must  maintain  reccrds  containing  the  In- 
formation and  data  required  by  certain  sec- 
tlonjB  of  the  Act.  With  respect  to  employeee 
who  are  exempted  from  the  Act.  records 
must  be  kept  which  demonstrate  that  the 
conditions  of  the  exemption  have  been  ruBt. 

For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  em- 
ployers, the  only  Information  with  rwpect 
to  employees  that  must  be  preserved  are  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Name: 

(2)  Home  addreea; 

(3)  Date  of  birth.  If  tuider  19: 

(4)  Sex  and  occupation; 

(5)  Time  of  day  and  day  of  week  on  which 
the  employee's  workweek  begins; 

( 6 )  Regular  hourly  rate  of  pay  if  overtime 
compensation  U  due  the  employee; 

1 7)  Hours  worked  each  workday  and  each 
workweek; 

(8)  Total  daily  or  weekly  straight  time 
earnings; 

(9)  Total  overtime  compensation; 

(10)  Total  additions  to  or  deduction* 
from  wages  paid  eadh  pay  period ; 

(11)  Total  wages  paid  each  pay  period: 
and 

( 12)  Date  of  payment  and  pay  period  cov- 
ered by  payment. 

These  records  are  the  minimum  neceeaary 
to  demonstrate  that  the  employer  has  com- 
piled with  the  basic  minimum  wa«e  and 
overtime  requirements  of  the  Act.  Some  erf 
these  records  are  already  kept  fcy  the  em- 
ployer for  Income  Ux  and  social  security 
purposes,  or  for  other  reasons.  For  example. 
most  logging  crew  employers  are  now  keep- 
ing a  record  of  how  much  such  employees  are 
paid,  when  they  are  paid,  and  any  deuctloos 
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from  tlx«lr  wages.  Euentlallj,  the  only  addl* 
ttOQAl  recordB  tbat  an  employer  would  have 
to  keep  would  be  basic  tlnie  records  showing 
the  hours  worked  each  day  and  the  toi&l 
hours  worked  each  workweek,  together  with 
the  amount  of  straight  time  and  overtime 
wages  required  by  the  Act.  Here  again,  em- 
ployers normally  keep  these  records  as  part 
of  sound  buslnees  practices.  A  small  pocket 
notebook  in  which  the  employer  keeps  time 
and  other  records  has  worked  out  well  In 
practice  and  satlsfles  the  requirements  of 
the'^regulatlons  to  record  the  hours  worked. 
The  committee  anticipates  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  give  full  and  serious  consideration 
to  any  suggestions  which  would  simplify  rec- 
ordkeeftl&g  requirements  and  stlU  provide 
the  essential  Ir^ormatlon  necessary  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  Act. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  refer  briefly 
to  what  Is  contained  on  that  page.  It 
reads: 

For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  em- 
ployers, the  only  Information  with  respect 
to  employees  that  must  be  preserved  are  the 
following : 

(I)  Name; 

(3)   Home  address; 

(3)  Date  of  birth.  If  under  19; 

(4)  Sex  and  occupation; 

(6)  Time  of  day  and  day  of  week  on 
which  the  employee's  workweek  begins; 

(0)  Regular  hoiirly  rate  of  pay  If  over- 
time compensation  Is  due  the  employee; 

(7)  Hoiirs  worked  each  workday  and  each 
workweek; 

(8)  Total  dally  or  weekly  straight  time 
earnings; 

(9)  Total  overtime  compensation; 

(10)  Total  additions  to  or  deductions 
from  wages  paid  each  pay  period — 

Even  a  housewife  who  has  a  maid 
miist  keep  records  of  what  she  has  de- 
ducted for  social  security — 

(II)  Total  wages  paid  each  pay  period. 

In  the  last  paragraph  it  Is  stated: 
The  committee  anticipates  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  give  full  and  serious  considera- 
tion to  any  suggestions  which  would  sim- 
plify record-keeping  requirements  and  still 
provide  the  essential  information  necessary 
to  secure  ccMnpliance  with  the  Act. 

We  fully  complied  with  the  directions 
in  the  House  report  with  respect  to  di- 
rections to  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
recordkeeping  as  simple  as  possible. 

I  think,  in  closing,  it  might  be  well  to 
refer  to  those  who  will  be  affected.  The 
amendments  offered  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  would  cover  7.2  million. 

On  February  1,  1967,  6,213,000  wUl 
come  under  the  act.  An  additional  967,- 
000  will  come  under  the  act  when  the 
enterprise  test  is  reduced  from  $500,000 
to  $250,000  2  years  later,  in  1969. 

We  are  dealing  with  1  million  people 
In  enterprises  large  enough  to  have  gross 
incomes  of  $250,000  a  year.  Those  busi- 
nesses will  be  required  to  pay  $1  an 
hour  and  then  on  up.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple working  in  those  businesses — a  ma- 
jority of  them — already  receive  that 
much,  but  others  are  being  affected  by 
unfair  competition  in  the  form  of  the 
low  wages  which  are  being  paid,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  desperation,  as  the 
study  of  the  Poverty  Subcommittee 
showed,  particularly  where  the  wage 
earner  is  a  widow,  a  mother  of  children, 
wbo  must  try  to  support  her  brood. 
They  are  In  the  poverty  class.  We  say 
this   minimum   amoimt   is    the   lowest 


amoimt  to  provide  In  an  attempt  to  let 
them  live  in  decency  and  rear  their 
families  in  decency. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.      « 

My  distinguished  and  entertaining 
friend  from  Texas  mentioned  the  fact 
that,  by  a  record  vot«,  this  amendment 
was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  forgets,  hor^'ever,  to  tell  the 
whole  story. 

In  the  first  place,  hiy  a  very  substan- 
tial vote,  it  was  adopted  by  a  teller  vote 
in  the  House,  and  whea  they  had  a  record 
vote,  it  lost  by  only  5  votes,  because  the 
vote  was  200  to  195.  And  unless  I  mis- 
take what  happens  around  here  from 
time  to  time,  if  there  had  not  been  s6me 
arm  twisting,  the  Hou4e  would  have  writ- 
ten it  into  the  bill.  That  is  the  way  they 
felt  about  it. 

The  Senator  speaks  about  the  widows 
who,  of  course,  would  have  a  diminished 
income,  and  therefore  would  not  eat 
quite  so  well.  What  about  a  widow  who 
will  not  eat  at  all,  when  she  loses  her 
job,  because  so  many  of  these  are  mar- 
ginal and  fringe  Jobs?  That  is  infinitely 
worse,  and  I  bleed  more  for  a  person  like 
that  than  one  who  ait  least  has  some- 
thing on  which  to  leaa 

The  Senator  cites  some  figures  here  to 
indicate  that  this  is  not  going  to  affect 
unemployment.  If  anybody  has  given  at- 
tention to  this  matter  over  the  years,  it 
is  Dr.  Brosen  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  he  has  quite  a  different  story 
to  tell  on  that  score. 

The  Senator  says  it  Is  recited  in  the 
House  report  that  we  should  not  load 
them  with  so  much  bookkeeping.  Of 
how  much  effect  is  a  report?  We  have 
written  stuff  into  reports  time  and  time 
again.  It  has  no  more  legal  effect  than 
the  paper  on  the  wall,  and  everybody 
knows  it.  Why  was  it  not  put  in  the 
bill?  For  the  very  good  reason  that  there 
is  not  a  committee  ufider  the  canopy  of 
heaven  that  could  deal  with  it  and  frame 
it  in  words  that  would  make  it  reasonably 
I>alatable  to  the  business  structure  of 
the  country. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Sen- 
ator says  there  has  been  no  complaint. 
I  reply  that  there  were  no  hearings  on 
the  Senate  side  this  year.  That  is  the 
reason  there  were  n©  complaints.  Let 
us  get  to  the  truth  of  what  is  happening 
here.  I  used  to  serve  on  that  commit- 
tee. I  have  been  through  this  lesson 
book  before,  and  know  what  the  score 
Is. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  come  to  grips 
with  this  issue,  and  stop  putting  this 
awful  burden  on  the  enterprises  of  the 
country.  How  many  will  be  affected? 
I  shall  not  state  to  whom  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  addressed  a  letter, 
but  their  estimate  is  200,000.  That  is 
quite  a  substantial  number  of  businesses 
that  are  going  to  have  to  wrestle  with 
figures  and  reports.  Vou  can  write  what 
you  like  in  a  committee  report;  it  falls 
on  deaf  and  Infertile  ears  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue.  The  only  way  you 
can  deal  with  it  is  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for  me  to  be- 
labor the  matter  any  longer.    I  have 


told  my  story,  and  I  must  bide  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  fine  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

I  know  something  about  these  smaller 
stores.    I  know  a  great  deal  about  them. 

In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  have 
the  purchasing  power  to  buy  goods  at 
the  same  price  the  big  stores  do.  The 
small  storekeeper  cannot  buy  merchan- 
dise and  sell  it  at  the  same  price,  and 
stay  in  business,  to  save  his  life.  In 
the  second  place,  he  does  not  have  the 
volume  to  pay  the  great  many  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  and  all  the  personnel  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  some  of  the  things 
that  would  become  necessary  under  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  need  for  a  great 
many  small  stores  all  over  the  United 
States.  If  we  drive  them  out  of  business, 
we  will  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Not  everybody  can  go  to  the  supermar- 
ket. Not  everybody  can  have  one  within 
a  block.  But  we  do  have  these  small 
stores  in  the  suburbs  and  rural  areas, 
where  the  big  ones  cannot  survive  be- 
cause there  is  not  the  business  there  for 
them. 

The  small  ones  can.  The  operator  of 
the  small  store  usually  has  a  little  de- 
livery service  also,  and  he  has  to  get  a 
little  bit  more  money  for  his  goods;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  have  seen  it  happen, 
and  know,  that  one  of  the  large  chain- 
stores  would  be  selling  goods  at  the  same 
price  the  small  merchant  has  to  pay 
for  them. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I 
know  that  people  ought  to  be  able  to  buy 
stuff  as  cheaply  as  they  can  buy  it.  But 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  need  for  these 
little  people.  We  need  to  keep  them  in 
business. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
and  I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Apropos  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
these  little  businesses  to  which  he  refers, 
which  number  in  the  thousands,  are  op- 
erated by  the  widows  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  know  they  are 
operated  by  decent.  God-fearing,  law- 
abiding  people,  who  try  to  make  a  dollar, 
keep  some  help  going,  satisfy  the  Gov- 
ernment's report  requirements,  and  sur- 
vive. That  is  the  problem.  Because 
there  will  be  nothing  for  the  widows,  let 
alone  a  job  at  $1.25  or  $1.40  or  $1.60  an 
hour,  before  they  get  through. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  WiU 
the  Senator  yield  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  whether  a  request  such  as  this 
has  ever  come  to  the  Senator's  oCQce,  or 
not,  but  it  has  to  mine:  a  request  from 
one  of  these  small  businesses  to  help 
them  get  a  loan  to  stay  in  business. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  has.  Indeed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  ' 'Can 
vou  help  me  get  a  small  businefis  loan? 
My  statement  does  not  justify  it." 

Tou  don't  expect  the  Government  to  make 
a  bad  loan,  do  you? 

Wei!,  can't  you  do  something  to  help  me 
get  a  loan,  to  help  me  stay  In  business?  I 
am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

I  have  tried  to  do  what  I  can  to  help 
most  of  them.  They  should  not  be  able 
to  get  the  money,  because  the  loans  are 
not  good.  Those  people  are  in  trouble 
right  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  has  not  been  a 
Senator  who  has  not  been  confronted 
with  that  problem,  as  the  letters  go  across 
his  desk.  We  all  receive  frantic  tele- 
phone calls  from  home,  "Can't  you  help 
me?  Can  you  help  me  keep  afloat?" 
They  are  clamoring  for  help. 

So  they  ask  for  bread,  and  we  give 
them  a  stone.  What  kind  of  a  stone?  A 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  lot  more  book- 
keeping and  a  lot  more  expense,  before 
they  get  through. 

What  is  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's definition  of  a  small  business? 
Is  it  a  million  dollars?  That  is  where  we 
have  the  floor  now.  But  they  propose  to 
cut  it,  now,  to  $500,000.  So  in  one  gov- 
ernmental agency,  a  million  dollars  is  a 
small  business;  but  that  will  not  be  the 
case  so  far  as  wage-hour  is  concerned. 
One  more  example  of  the  inconsistency 
in  this  gargantuan,  gigantic,  colossal 
Government  of  ours,  which  continues  to 
reach  out. 

We  have  made  our  case.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
not  chargeable  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  will. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    May  we  have  order, 

Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  response  to 
the  inquirj'  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  about  the  widow  who  will 
not  eat  at  all,  we  say  the  survey  of  the 
Labor  Department  answers  that,  where- 
in it  is  shown  that  even  in  variety  stores 
with  the  lowest  pay  and  the  least  sales 
value  per  item  sold,  when  they  came  un- 
der this  law.  the  ones  who  were  big 
enough  to  come  under  it,  there  was  no 
appreciable  effect  on  employment,  no  loss 
of  jobs. 

The  facts  answer  the  question.  Tlie 
que.stion  is  theoretical  and  hypothetical, 
but  the  cold  survey  has  been  made.  Peo- 
ple demand  goods,  and  they  will  pay  the 
price.  If  all  are  working  on  a  reason- 
ably even  plan,  there  will  be  no  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Senator  says  no  hearings  h£ve 
been  held,  and  drops  his  voice  and  adds 
"this  year." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  year,  that  Is 
right. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  the  last  2 
years,  since  these  hearings  were  stai-ted, 
we  have  accumulated,  here,  four  volumes 
of  hearings.  How  much  more  do  we 
want? 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  held  this 
year  on  this  subject  fill  one  volume  of 
testimony  and  part  of  another. 

Tlie  hearings  held  last  year  fill  two 
volumes  of  testimony  in  their  entirety. 
The  hearings  held  in  January  of  this 
year  fill  one  volume  of  testimony. 

Hearings  were  held  m  March  of  this 
year  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  other 
parts  of  California.  In  April  of  this 
year,  hearings  were  held  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

The  testimony  taken  on  this  subject 
fill  four  volmnes  of  testimony  and  the 
hearings  were  taken  over  a  period  of  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Certainly  everybody  knew  of  the  pend- 
encj-  of  the  amendment  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  the  minimum  wage 
law.  Everybody  knew  it  was  of  great 
importance.  Everybody  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  if  they  wanted  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
conmiittee  have  the  bUl  before  it  when 
it  held  3  days  of  hearings  in  Januarj'  of 
this  year?  The  committee  did  not  get 
the  bill  imtil  May. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  These  hearings 
were  held  when  the  late  beloved  Pat 
McNamara,  of  Michigan,  was  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  was  not  chairman. 
Unfortunately,  a  malignancy  cut  him 
down,  and  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bill  came  over 
on  the  27th  of  May,  and  these  hearings 
were  held  in  January. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  advised  by 
counsel  for  the  committee  that  we  had 
the  administration  bill.  I  was  not  chair- 
man at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  committee  did 
not  have  the  House  bin  imtil  May  27. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  know  the  committee 

does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  thought  the 

Senator  meant  the  administration  bill. 

We  did  have  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
voted  on  in  the  committee.  It  was  voted 
down  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  both  sides  present, 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  1. 

There  was  only  one  vote  for  this 
amendment  in  the  committee.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0. 
Mr.  DlivKSEN.  Does  that  make  the 
committee  right? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  It  does  not 
make  the  committee  right. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  not. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  However,  when 
you  have  unanimity  of  opinion  on  both 
sides,  that  does  represent  the  opinion  of 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 

I  yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Texa£  is  recognized  for 

an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
that  vote  reveals  that  the  committee 
members  who  heard  the  evidence  and 
were  best  qualified  t»  judge — having  sat 
in  on  the  hearings  and  studied  all  sides 
of  the  matter  thoroughly — were  in  favor 
of  the  bill  and  against  this  amendment. 
The  committee  wbs  in  session  for  38 
days  of  the  time,  with  the  subcommittee 
considering  the  bill  lor  14  days,  actually 
considering  it  hour  after  hour.  It  was 
in  the  full  committee  just  as  long. 

I  say  to  the  distlnjuished  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  we  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  minority  party,  led  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  ] .  Those  members  of  the  minority 
helped  to  make  the  quorums.  We  had 
the  quorums  and  were  able  to  do  business. 
They  cooperated.  Some  of  their  amend- 
ments were  adopted 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  always  cooperate. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  had  coop- 
eration in  this  instance. 

We  had  a  vote  of  13  to  1  against  this 
amendment.  We  tiien  had  a  final  vote 
of  15  to  0  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Evidently 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  evidence  and  study  the  matter  did 
not  see  a  great  injustice  in  the  bill. 

I  point  out  that  the  $250,000  minimum 
first   came   in   the   law   in    1961   as   sui 
amendment  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator   from   Arkansas    [Mr.   Pulbright], 
and  what  we  do  here  brings  the  other 
enterprises   under   a   provision   already 
contained  in  the  law. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.   What  year  was  that? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    1961. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     What  has  inflation 
done  to  prices  since  then? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  now  propose 
to  bring  the  other  enterprises  imder  the 
law  to  protect  the  small  businessman. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  this 
bill  affect  the  widows  working  In  these 
establishments? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.   It  certainly  will. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Will    It   also    affect 
some  of  the  widows  who  own  these  es- 
tablishments? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    It  will. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  how 
will  the  bill  help  the  widowo  who  work 
in  these  establishments? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  will  bring 
them  up  to  a  wage  of  $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  $1  an  hour,  which 
is  $40  a  week.  Is  that  what  we  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Before  taxes? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    That  Is  before 
taxes. 
Mr.  President,  I  jleld  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OPPICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  pcu-llamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
Lrrr],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BassI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Cbtthch],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Obukning],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Harris  1,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNOl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MrrcALF],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
h(^a  [Mr.  Monronet],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskix]  are  absent  on 
ofQdal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BahtlzttI  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  QRUENrao].  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  trom  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mokro- 
hxt].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Soiator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BsNiiETx]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttr- 
pht]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  and  Mr.  Dominicx]  are  absent  on 
offlel&l  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wycxnlng  [Mr. 
Socpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
frooa  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMZNicK].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BsHNixr],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  MirapHT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 


The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  41, 
nays  41,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 41 

Aiken 

Grlflln 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hlckenloa|>€r 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hill            f 

Russell,  8.C. 

Cannon 

Holland    ' 

Russell,  Ga. 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Jordan,  NX;. 

Smathera 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Ciirtis 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

McGoverr» 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Miller 

Tower 

Krvln 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Pannln 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

NAYS— 41 

Anderson 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Bayb 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  ti.Y. 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Randolph 

Case 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Clarlc 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Douglas 

McGee 

Symington 

Pong 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Oore 

Montoya 

Willlanis.  N.J. 

Hart 

Morse 

Yarborou^h 

Inouye 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Jackfion 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTIKG— 
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Allott 

Dominlck 

Long.  Mo. 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Bass 

Harris 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Church 

Jordan,  Idfiho 

Simpson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  41,  the  nays  are  41.  a 
tie  vote,  and  the  amendment  Is  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       (Mr. 

Proxmire  in  the  chaif ) .  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  requested. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the 
prevailing  side? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    He  Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  not  on  the  pre- 
vailing side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  move  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  is  not  on  either 
the  prevailing  or  the  nonprevalling  side 
on  the  tie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  Informs  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  from  HUnois  and  those  who 
voted  for  the  amendment  are  not  on  the 
prevailing  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    WeD.whois? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
who  voted  against  the  amendment  are 
on  the  prevailing  side; 

(Several  Senators  called  for  the  regu- 
lar order.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President,  and  that  is  not 
subject  to  a  call  of  the  regular  order. 

What  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  a 
tie,  and  who  can  make  the  motion  to 
reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only 
Senators  who  voted  with  the  prevailing 
side  or  those  who  did  not  vote  are  eligible 
to  move  to  reconsider. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  neither  side  pre- 
vails,  so  only 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
who  voted  against  the  amendment  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  only  the  absentees 
can  move  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sentees, and  those  who  voted  against 
the  amendment  are  on  the  prevailing 
side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bU] 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    from    Texas    is   recognized 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    772 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  (No.  772)  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  that  I  have  only  two 
amendments,  and  if  Senators  wish  to 
vote  immediately,  I  shall  not  take  over  5 
minutes  on  each  amendment.  I  think 
that  we  could  do  It  without  a  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Chamber 
is  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  ijage  50,  line  9,  strike  out  the  period 
and  substitute  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"or". 

On  page  52,  between  Unea  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"AMBtn^NCE     SERVICE     EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  215.  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (19) 
(added  by  section  210(b)  of  this  Act)  the 
XoUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"  '(20)  any  ambulance  driver  or  attendant 
employed  by  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  an  ambulance  service.' " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  had  agreed  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished   Senator   from   Arkansas    [Mr. 

F'm.BRIGHT]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  has  the  floor.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  prior  agreement, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftri-- 
BRiGHT]   would  be  recognized.     We  had 
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la  agreement  that  he  be  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  time  to  be 
charged  to  the  bill.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  The  time 
Is  taken  from  the  bill. 


LUMBERING  AND  FORESTRY 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
under  existing  law  employers  who  em- 
ploy 12  men  or  less  in  lumbering  and 
forestry  operations  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  for  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time. As  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, H.R.  13712  would  amend 
existing  law  to  exempt  only  those  em- 
ployers who  employ  eight  men  or  fewer 
in  such  operations.  As  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  pending  bill  would  reduce 
the  exemption  to  eight-man  crews  begin- 
ning February  1,  1967,  and  to  six-man 
crews  beginning  February  1,  1968. 

While  I  would  prefer  that  existing  law 
remain  unchanged,  I  have  been  advised 
by  members  of  the  logging  industry  in 
my  State  that  the  prpvision  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
acceptable  to  them.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  Senate  committee  did  not  ac- 
cept the  action  of  the  House. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee states  that  the  employees  involved 
generally  receive  wages  in  excess  of  the 
legal  minimum  amount.  This  testimony 
also  shows  that  the  real  burden  imposed 
by  lowering  the  size  of  the  exempt  crews 
is  in  recordkeeping  and  other  adminis- 
trative problems.  I  am  fearful  that  the 
imposition  of  these  burdens  will  cause 
many  small  logging  operations  to  go  out 
of  business,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  employ- 
ment in  my  State  as  well  as  a  loss  of  in- 
come for  owners  of  small,  widely  scatter- 
ed wood  lots  harvested  by  relatively 
small  crews  of  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  material  appearing  on  pages 
546  through  560  of  the  record  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Testimony  op  Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  a  U.S. 

Senator  From  the  State  or  Arkansas 

Senator  Fulbright.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  chairman 
accommodating  me  to  Introduce  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  leading  lumber- 
men in  my  State,  Mr.  John  Elrod,  of  Rlson, 
Ark.,  who  will  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pulpwood  Association. 

Mr.  Elrod's  testimony  will  be  directed  to 
the  reasons  for  requesting  the  retention  of 
the  exemption  in  13(a)  (15)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  Is  the  so-caUed 
la-man  exemption  for  the  forestry  and 
logging  Industry. 

I  iiave  itnown  Mr.  Elrod  for  many  years, 
md  by  coincidence  many  years  ago  I  had 
•ome  personal  experience  In  this  Industry 
in  Arlcansas.  It  Is  quite  different,  I  may 
••y,  from  the  type  of  industry,  logging  in- 
dustry that  exists  In  other  areas,  p&rticvilarly 
Uie  Northwest.  I  personaUy  beUeve — and  I 
think  Mr.  Elrod  will  testify— that  the  reten- 


tion of  this  exemption  Is  very  Important  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  logging  and 
forestry  Industry  of  my  State.  He  will  dis- 
cuss the  details.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  forest  products  Industry  ranlu  second 
only  to  agriculture  In  the  economy  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  this  Is  due  largely  to  the  growth 
of  the  pulpwood  and  paper  Industry  during 
the  past  20  years. 

This  12-man  exemption  has  been  In  exis- 
tence since  1949.  It  is  a  significant  f£ictor, 
in  my  opinion.  In  considering  this  proposal 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  small  operations  already  are  paid 
wages  in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage. 

The  essential  reason  for  the  exemption 
of  the  small  logging  operations  Is  the  nature 
of  the  operations  themselves.  Typically  the 
workers  are  engaged  In  the  cutting  of  timber 
on  small  widely  scattered  tracts  and  with 
small  unsupervised  crews.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  l>elng  quite  different  from  the  very 
large  operations  such  as  exist  in  the  North- 
west. In  Arkansas,  there  are  scattered  tracts 
all  through  the  State  and  only  a  few  are  very 
large  operations,  large  corporations,  to  which 
this  would  not  apply  in  any  case. 

The  elimination  of  the  exemption  for  work- 
ers of  this  type  would  create  an  almost 
Impossible  burden  on  the  small  operators. 
Repeal  of  this  exemption  would  result  In 
the  loss  of  Jobs  for  the  very  people  we  are 
attempting  to  protect,  and  also  would  result 
In  the  loss  of  market  for  the  small  woodlot 
owners.  By  that,  again,  I  mean  many  of 
these  farmers  have  changed,  reforested  old 
farms,  small  lots  in  Arkansas.  You  will  find 
smaU  plots  with  tree  farms,  less  than  80- 
acres,  scattered  all  over  the  State. 

We  have  made  progress  In  the  State  and 
have  reached  the  stage  where  we  will  be 
able  to  carry  our  own  weight  economically. 
I  think  it  is  too  early  and  premature  to 
remove  this  exemption.  I  believe  Mr.  Elrod's 
testimony  will  be  helpful,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Elrod  will  be  able  to  give  you  all  the  facts 
and  he  will  be  able  to  an.swer  yoxir  questions. 
He  Is  a  very  reputable  representative  of  the 
Industry  In  my  State. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Morse.  Senator  Fn-BRioKT.  we  are 
very  glad  to  have  your  statement.  We  shall 
hear  Mr.  EHrod  and  the  other  members  of 
the  panel. 

The  panel  will  proceed  to  testify  at  this 
time.    You  may  proceed  In  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    ELROD.    PRESIDENT. 
AMERICAN    PULPWOOD    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Elrod.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  John  W.  Elrod.  a  partner  in  Elrod  Co  . 
of  Rison,  Ark.,  which  handles  a  varley  of  for- 
est products.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpwood  Association,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

At  the  request  of  this  subcommittee,  ovir 
statement  may  be  regarded  as  covering  the 
basic  points  which  are  made  by  most  wit- 
nesses representing  several  dozen  organiza- 
tions who  want  to  see  section  13(a)  (15), 
that  Is,  the  12-man  forestry  and  logging  ex- 
emption be  retained  Intact  in  the  Fair  L.abor 
Standards  Act. 

Some  of  these  other  organizations  are  rep- 
resented here  today  In  the  panel  of  witnesses 
which  has  joined  us  at  your  request.  They 
will  be  introduced  by  four  regional  spokes- 
men. Each  of  the  witnesses  has  statements 
of  his  own  which  they  have  filed  with  the 
reporter. 

We  trust  that  you  will  feel  free  to  direct 
questions  to  any  members  of  the  panel,  and 
that  I  may  comment  also  on  the  questions  or 
answers,  and  that  I  may  be  assisted  by  W.  S. 
Bromley  as  executive  secretary,  and  by  M.  B. 
Weir,  as  counsel  for  the  American  Pulpwood 
Association,  who  are  here  with  me. 

Senator  Mobsx.  For  the  purpose  of  the  rec- 
ord, the  statements  that  have  been  filed  with 


the  reporter  now  officially  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record,  and  will  be  incorporated  In  the 
record  following  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Elrod.  Thank  you. 

The  forest  Industries  have  had  to  testify 
In  favor  of  retention  of  the  12-man  exemp- 
tion at  hearings  held  during  the  84th,  85th, 
86th.  and  the  B8th  Congresses.  Since  some 
of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  may 
have  heard  our  statements  In  the  past,  we 
will  be  brief  in  our  review  of  any  previously 
presented  material  and  stress  new  facts  and 
material  which  support  our  views. 

Section  13(a)  (15)  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  intact  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  because  of  the  following  four  significant 
points: 

1.  Woods    uorkers    wages    generally    exceed 
legal  Tnanimum 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
before  this  subcommittee  supported  by  and 
large  what  we  have  claimed  for  years,  when 
he  noted  that  only  6  percent  or  5,000  of 
"small  logging,  section  13(a)  (15)"  workers 
are  earning  less  than  the  legal  minimum 
wage. 

Elimination  of  the  12-man  exemption  to 
extend  effects  of  coveeage  of  the  act  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  workers  an  small  logging  opera- 
tions will  only  result  in  pushing  these  6,000 
workers  off  their  Jobs. " 

In  short,  it  will  hurt  meet  of  the  workers 
who  should  benefit,  and  result  In  the  Ices  of 
Jobs  and  businesses  among  the  remaining  94 
percent  of  our  smali  logging  industry,  the  94 
percent  wliich  is  alnsady  meeting  and  ex- 
ceeding the  mlnimtua  wage  requirements  of 
the  act. 

2    Current  proposals  recognize  ej:eTnpt  status 
of  small  business 

The  bills  in  question,  such  as  S.  1986.  pro- 
pose to  maintain  exemptions  for  thousands 
of  small  business  operations  having  annual 
gross  sales  of  less  than  $250,000. 

It  Is  very  unusual  that  a  12-man  logging 
operation  produces  Jorest  products  with  a 
sales  value  of  more  than  $260,000  a  year.  It 
Is  difficult  to  understand  the  purpose  of  leg- 
islation which  maintains  exemptions  for 
many  thousands  of  small  business  operations 
in  one  section  and  eliminates  exemptions  for 
much  smaller  operations  In  another  section. 

3.  Small  Oivnerships  inquire  small  operations 
We  have  maintained  in  the  past,  and  we 

have  more  recent  data  to  show,  that  the  for- 
est products  consuming  Indtistrles  have  his- 
torically relied  on  small  logger-producers  and 
Lirmers  for  the  major  sources  of  their  supply. 

This  Is  so  because  most  of  the  commercial 
forest  land  throughout  the  tJnlted  States  is 
lield  by  smali  owners  who  have  holdings  aver- 
aging less  than  100  acres  each,  but  they  are 
the  major  source  of  canmerclal  wood  requlre- 
naents. 

Satisfactory  methcxls  of  applying  Wage- 
Hour  Act  regulations  to  small  l(5ggtng  and 
small  farming  operations  never  have  been  de- 
veloped. Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
mean  that  small  ownerships  will  be  bypassed 
to  favor  large  tracts  of  timber.  The  farm 
woodlots  and  small  fbrest  tracts  will  be  the 
first  to  suffer. 

4.  SmaU  loggers  cannot  keep  accurate  time 

records 

This  subject  has  been  covered  In  detail  In 
our  prior  statements.  However.  Its  signifi- 
cance cEinnot  be  overlooked. 

Each  of  the  foregt»ng  points  now  require 
further  explanation. 

Woods  workers  wage»  generally  exceed  legal 

mirtlmum 

We  call  your  attention  first  to  our  figure  1. 
Secretary  of  Labor's  table  2,  presented  to  this 
subcommittee  on  July  6.  1986.  It  shows  the 
estimated  number  of  nonsupervisory  em- 
ployees who  would  ibe  brought  under  the 
minimum  wage  provtslon  of  the  Fair  Labor 
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standards  Act  by  HJt.  82S9  (S.  1986)  and 
the  estlxoated  number  paid  less  than  $1.26 
per  hoxir.  , 

We  attach  ai  copy  of  this  table  to  out  atate- 
ihent  and  will  appreciate  having  it  placed  in 
the  record  at  this  point.  It  Is  in  the  state- 
ment following  page  4,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Senator  Morse.  This  table  and  all  further 
tables  submitted  by  this  witness  or  other  wit- 
nesses on  the  panel  may  be  incorporated  as 
part  of  the  record  In  the  appropriate  place  In 
the  record. 

Mr.  Elrod.  Thank  yon,  sir. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


FiGUBB   No.    1 


I J  be 


Tablb  2. — Estimated  number  of  nonsupervisory  employees  who  wovlS  be  brought  tinder  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  H.R.  3S59  and  the  estimated 
number  paid  lest  than  $1M  an  hour 


lodustry 


Employees  added  to  mlniniuin  wiigc  co%erage 
by  the  proposed  extension 


Total 
number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Number  paid  less  than  $1.25 


Based  on  cush 
wages 


With  fUi  allow- 
ance for  tips 


AU  industries. 


SctaU  trade. 


Food  MfTice 

Auto  and  {arm  equipment  dealers. 
All  other  retail  trade 


Hoteli....»_J „ 

Reatsaraota^. _ 

Laundrtea. 

Hospitals  and  naraing  homes 

Motion  picture  theaters 

Local  transit _ 

Coostmctlon 

Allotherii«lustrlee((3)(8)) 

Agricultural  processing  within  area  of  production. 

Cotton  ginning.. .__ 

Small  lo^iig _. 

Taxicabs..... 


4.561 


1,600 


100 
600 
800 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


1,572 


456 


Number 
Pertent  ;    (thou- 
sands) 


34 


1.406 


Percent 


31 


30 


456 


30 


72 

96 

288 


275 

425 

175 

890 

75 

10 

250 

650 

90 

34 

87 

100 


138 
225 

72 
303 

45 
1 

15 
201 

5.S 

23 
5 

30 


16 
36 


Nois.— Batall,  retail  aerrice,  and  laundry  establishments  with  less  than  $250,000  in  annual  receipts  would  remain 
exempt. 
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Mr.  EuioD.  Tou  can  see  that  the  Secretary's 
table  a  estimates  that  only  6,000  small  log- 
ging workers  out  of  87,000  are  earning  less 
than  $1,25  per  hour.  This  small  portion,  only 
6  i>ercent,  would  not  be  extended  the  benefits 
of  extended  coverage  of  the  act  very  long  If 
the  la-man  exemption  were  elinxlnated. 

Loea  of  the  exemption  would  force  thou- 
sands of  part-time  producers  and  farmers  out 
of  the  market.  In  favor  of  larger  highly  mech- 
•nlnd  operators  and  owners  of  large  blocks  of 
timber,  not  because  the  workers  are  earning 
lees  than  the  nUnlmum  wage,  but  because  of 
the  administrative  requirement  of  the  act. 

Currently  the  Industry  la  spending  large 
•urns  of  money  on  logging  and  harvesting  re- 
search, 'n&eee  studies  point  to  the  fact  that 
machine  harvesting  systems  will  be  confined 
primarily  to  large  tracts  and  heavy  stands  of 
timber  od  relatively  flat,  well-drained  lands. 

Such  areas  afe  found  primarily  on  the 
coastal  pta|na,  and  not  In  the  Ozarks,  Appa- 
lachia,  Oh^at  Lakes,  New  England,  or  other 
regions  wlt^  "poverty  areas."  These  prob- 
lem areas  are  important  sources  of  supply  to 
the  forest  Industries,  but  could  mechanize 
the  least,  and  would  therefore  suffer  the  most 
from  lOM  of  the  la-man  exemption. 

Loss  o(  the  la-man  exemption  would  thus 
start  our  Industry  in  the  Ozarks,  Appalachla, 
and  other  "poverty"  regions  down  the  same 
unfortunate  trail  which  the  co&l  industry  fol- 
lowed. We  would  end  up  as  being  highly 
mechanized,  somewhat  organized,  but  with 
great  pockets  of  unemployment  created  along 
the  trail. 

Current  proposals  recognize  exempt  atatxu 
of  small  business 

8u88**tk>Qs  have  been  given  to  our  Indus- 
try and  to  the  X7.S.  Department  of  Labor  by 
members  of  the  House  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  to  come  forward  with  formulas  or 


factors  to  be  applied  Ilk  lieu  of  the  12-man 
exemption. 

We  have  carefully  studied  this  Idea,  but 
have  not  come  up  with  any  workable  solution. 
So  far,  we  have  not  heaW  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  coming  up  with  any  solutions, 
either,  in  this  area. 

The  difficulties  encountered  In  this  ap- 
proach may  be  understood  when  one  realizes 
that  piecework  rates  wary  from  one  job  to 
the  next,  or  from  one  day  to  the  next,  be- 
cause of  such  variable  factors  as— 

1.  Tree  species:  We  «iust  have  more  than 
150  commercial  tree  species  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  least  20  different  ones  In  any 
one  State. 

2.  Timber  types — that  Is.  combinations  or 
mixtures  of  different  tree  species,  of  which 
at  least  37  major  types  are  recognized  by  the 
Society  of  American  PoJ-esters. 

3.  Tree  sizes  used  commercially  vary  from 
5  Inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height  to  more 
than  40  Inches  In  dlanleter. 

4.  Timber  densities  vary  from  1  cord  to  100 
cords  per  acre. 

5.  Land  factors  such  bs  slope,  altitude,  and 
ground  conditions. 

6.  Weather  and  climate  conditions. 

No  uniform  conversion  formulas  could  be 
developed  to  apply  to  the  thousands  of  com- 
binations of  the  abo#e  factors  which  are 
encountered  In  the  wooCs. 

Employers  and  emplojees  can  quickly  nego- 
tiate the  mutually  acceptable  piecework 
rate — or  adjust  It  as  needed,  as  they  see  or 
work  over  each  tlmbe*  sta.nd.  but  the  end 
result  of  their  negotiations,  or  of  any  con- 
version formulas  would  not  p)osslbly  meet 
the  standard  of  accufacy — within  5  or  10 
minutes  for  each  day's  work — which  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Wage-Ho«r  Division. 

In  a  number  of  other  industries,  S.  1986 
maintains  exemptions  ft>r  thousands  of  small 
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business  operations  doing  less  than  $250,000 
gross  sales  annually — while  this  bill  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  small  logging  operation* 
which  usually  have  still  smaller  annual  sales 
volumes,  from  any  exemption  at  all. 

In  short,  the  12-man  exemption  already 
provides  for  much  lower  gross  annual  sales 
limits  In  the  logging  Industry  than  the  limits 
applied  to  other  industries. 

Ownerships  require  small  operations 

And  this  cannot  be  overemphasized,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  loggers  supplying  logs  and  pulpwood 
from  second  growth  timber  to  forest  prod- 
ucts consuming  industries  In  the  United 
States  have  always  been  small  In  size,  and 
they  are  small  today.  These  facts  are  directly 
related  to  the  land  distribution  policies  (rf 
our  Federal  Government  and  the  landowner- 
ship  pattern  of  farms,  farm  woodlots,  and 
forests  which  have  developed  as  a  result  of 
these  policies. 

Today,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  most 
all  forested  areas  have  been  cut  once,  and 
many  areas  as  many  as  six  or  seven  times. 
This  sporadic  series  of  cuttings,  coupled  with 
a  subdivision  of  ownership,  many  times  has 
resulted  in  the  forests  of  today  being  a  i>atch- 
work  of  many  small  woodlots. 

Therefore,  w^hen  consuming  mills  want 
wood,  It  must  of  necessity  come  from  the 
land  of  farmers  and  small  owners.  Approxi- 
mately 4^2  million  owners  In  the  "farm"  and 
"other  private"  categories  own  better  than 
300  million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land, 
or  less  than  100  acres  per  owner. 

As  the  pulpwood  consuming  Industries 
have  expanded,  many  mills  have  attempted 
to  acquire  some  forest  land,  primarily  as  a 
form  of  Insurance  to  guarantee  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  total  needs  being  readily  avail- 
able, and  for  research  and  experimental 
purposes. 

Nevertheless,  all  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  wood  consumed  has  to  come  from  the 
small  owner,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Mr.  Elrod.  In  1961,  more  than  50  percent 
came  from  the  small  woodlots  of  farmers  and 
other  small  woodland  owners,  and  the  source 
of  pulpwood  today  Is  essentially  the  same. 

You  will  note  that  almost  40  percent  of 
our  pulpwood  is  cut  and  hauled  by  part-time 
producers  who  sell  less  than  l.cioo  cords  a 
year.  The  men  in  this  group  are  mostl; 
farmers. 

Employees  working  on  agriculture  lanas 
are  exempt,  regardless  of  the  slze^^^e 
crew.  Employees  of  small  farmers  ^Hp^E 
on  the  woodlots  of  others  are  also  efempt 
under  section  13(a)  (16)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Since  the  same  workers  are  frequently  In- 
volved, can  you  picture  the  confusion  which 
would  exist  in  this  and  thousands  of  similar 
areas  in  all  forest  regions,  If  section  13(si 
(15)  were  repealed,  and  the  workers  were 
exempt  on  the  days,  or  hours,  they  worked 
on  the  farmlands,  but  were  covered  by  the 
act  when  they  worked  on  the  woodlands? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  add  In  my  area  this 
Is  quite  common. 

Since  most  pulpwood  must,  of  necessity, 
come  from  scattered  small  woodlots.  logging 
operators  under  these  conditions  have  his- 
torically been  small. 

Most  logs  and  pulpwood  In  the  North  and 
South  are  produced  by  small  operators  well 
suited  to  the  second  and  third  growth  tim- 
ber, characteristic  of  these  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  logging  operations  In  the  West 
are  on  a  much  greater  scale.  The  large 
concentration  of  flrst-growth  timber  on  large 
tracts  of  land  permits  a  higher  degree  of 
mechanization  than  is  possible  in  the  more 
scattered    and    smaller    eastern    tracts. 

Prom  1944  to  1964,  pulpwood  consumption 
Increased  more  than  180  percent,  to  a  total 
of  about  48  million  cords.     Expansion  in  the 
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aumber  of  consuming  mills  has  resulted  In 
I  glmllar  increase  In  the  number  of  pulp- 
wood producers  upon  whom  the  consuming 
mills  are  completely  dependent. 

Small  loggers  cannot  keep  accurate  time 
records 

We  have  been  chlded  about  this  In  the 
past,  Mr.  Charlman,  but  it  Is  a  valid  reason. 

As  m  previous  appearances  before  this  sub- 
committee, we  again  stress  the  point  that 
there  has  been  no  change  In  the  basic  con- 
ditions which  require  the  establishment  of 
the  12-nian  exemption  In  1949. 

These  conditions  of  wide  distances  between 
places  of  work  of  individual  members  of  the 
crew  and  their  employer,  and  wide  ranges  in 
tune  of  when  men  start  and  quit  work,  make 
It  impossible  for  employers  to  be  resonpslble 
for  the  accuracy  of  time  records,  which  Is  a 
foundation  for  applying  the  Wage-Hour  Act. 

The  act  states  that  the  employer  must  be 
respenslble  for  the  accuracy  of  these  records. 
Small  logger  employers  cannot  be  responsi- 
ble when  their  crew  of  6  to  12  men  may  be 
working  scattered  over  areas  miles  apart  and 
working  by  themselves  or  In  pairs  In  dense 
n-oods.  while  the  employer  may  in  any  day  be 
miles  away  and  doing  the  following : 

(1)  Looking  for  and  training  new  workers; 

(2)  Looking  for,  measuring,  or  buying  new 
tracts  of  timber; 

(3)  Driving  a  truck  to  or  from  the  woods, 
mill  yard,  or  concentration  yard; 

(4)  Buying  or  rei>alring  saws,  trucks,  and 
other  equipment; 

(5|  Ordering,  loading,  and  shipping  out 
r&llroad  cars.  If  wood  Is  shipped  by  rail;  or 

(6)  Keeping  records  of  the  amount  of  wood 
cut,  and  the  amount  he  must  pay  each  man 
for  it. 

All  this  Is  done,  and  can  be  done,  by  the 
logger  employer  only  when  most  of  the  woods 
workers  are  working  on  a  piecework  basis. 
This  Is  the  way  most  all  of  our  small  loggers 
work. 

To  Impose  on  them  the  added  responsibility 
of  keeping  accurate  time  records  on  workers 
he  does  not  see  most  of  the  week  Imposes 
a  burden  which  he  cannot  economically  or 
practically  fulfill. 

This  Is  not  mere  speculation  on  our  part. 
It  has  been  proven  to  us  by  past  experience 
without  a  shred  of  doubt. 

Senator  Mohse.  Mr.  Elrod.  may  I  Interrupt 
for  a  question?  I  think  It  would  be  best  to 
clear  it  up  at  this  point. 

As  I  followed  t£ls  explanation  of  the 
recordkeeping,  let  us  take  employer  A,  who 
has  various  groups  out,  and  say  the  men 
may  be  miles  apart.  At  the  end  of  the  pay 
period,  1  week  or  2  weeks,  whatever  the 
period  Is,  he  pays  them  for  their  time  worked. 
assiunlng  they  are  on  piecework. 

Now.  he  relies  on  some  records,  I  suppose. 
the  records  they  submit  to  him.  If  those 
records  are  good  enough  for  him  to  pay 
wages,  why  are  they  not  good  enough  for  him 
to  send  In  under  any  recordkeeping  require- 
ment that  the  law  may  Impose  on  him? 

Mr.  Elrod.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no 
one  who  pays  by  tl^  hour,  unless  he  Is  large 
enough  to  be  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  All  the  people  I  have  had  any 
dealings  with  pay  by  the  piece.  His  standard 
Of  accuracy  might  not  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

I  could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Moasx.  If  he  pays  by  the  piece  rate, 
*nd  you  had  the  exemption  removed,  you 
Would  have  to  translate  that  Into  hours.  Is 
that  the  point? 

Mr.  Elbod.  Yes.  He  has  no  way  of  keeping 
frack  of  these  hours. 

As  a  practical  matter  In  our  area,  the  way 
this  business  Is  operated  quite  frequently, 
the  cutter  will  go  to  his  place  of  work  by  hlm- 
•elf  on  one  tract  of  timber  while  the  loader 
n*y  be  on  a  tract  B  miles  away  that  was  cut 
w«  previous  day,  loading  wood  on  a  truck. 


Senator  Morsi.  Would  It  follow,  then.  If 
this  exemption  were  removed  as  far  as  opera- 
tion of  this  type  is  concerned,  it  would  have 
the  additional  effect  of  abolishing  the  piece 
rate  program? 

Mr.  Elbod.  I  don't  see  how  the  piece  rate 
could  be  tied  to  a  specific  number  of  hours. 
We  have  tried  our  best  to  come  up  with  some 
method  of  doing  it. 

In  hearings  before  this  subcommittee  and 
other  committees  in  the  past,  serious  mis- 
understanding over  recordkeeping,  misstate- 
ments In  general,  have  been  made  about  the 
12-man  exemption  and  Its  application  to  the 
forest  industries. 

In  previous  statements  and  testimony  we 
have  corrected  these  misstatements  with 
facts.  We  feel  it  should  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  this  Information,  Inasmuch  as  our 
answers  are  still  valid  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  specific  reference 
there  to  the  charge  that  these  crews  are 
people  who  formerly  worked  for  pulp  and 
paper  companies  and  were  discharged  after 
this  amendment  was  adopted,  and  were  put 
out  there  In  the  woods  to  deal  with  people 
who  formerly   had   been   company   foremen. 

We  know  of  no  instance  where  this  has 
happ>ened.  We  have  asked  for  specific  exam- 
ples, and  no  one  has  been  able  to  come  up 
with  one. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  repeal  of  the 
12-man  exemption  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  improving  the  working  conditions  of  the 
very  small  percentage  of  logging  employees 
which  the  Labor  Department  believes  Is  re- 
ceiving less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage. 

Many  tmlntended  effects  would  follow  re- 
I>eal,  which  would  Include: 

(1)  Substantial  loss  of  employment  In 
those  regions  of  the  country  In  which  em- 
ployment and  economic  Improvement  Is 
needed  the  most; 

(2)  Elimination  of  thousands  of  small 
logging  operators,  the  great  majority  of 
whose  employees  are  already  earning  the  legal 
minimum  wage  or  more; 

(3>  Closing  the  market  to  small  tree  farm- 
ers in  all  forest  regions  of  the  country: 

(4)  And.  what  Is  most  unfortunate.  It 
would  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  same  situa- 
tion we  had  before  1949,  when  hundreds  of 
unintentional  and  unavoidable  violations  of 
the  act  were  committed  by  small  loggers  for 
whom  strict  compliance  with  the  law  vj-as 
ImpKJsslble. 

We  appreciate  this  opF>ortunlty  of  present- 
ing our  views  on  this  12-man  exemption 
portion  of  S.  1986  which  is  so  Important  to 
the  small  business  oi>erators  engaged  In 
logging  and  forestry  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  member  of  our 
panel  who  will  make  a  regional  statement 
is  Mr.  Russell  Allen,  of  Minnesota,  who  will 
speak  for  the  Lake  States  and  western 
loggers. 

Senator  Morse.  Before  I  call  on  him.  Sen- 
ator Proutt  may  not  be  able  to  get  back. 
His  administrative  assistant  has  just  asked 
me  to  ask  you  In  his  behalf  these  questions. 
I  think  perhaps  In  the  Interest  of  continuity 
in  the  record,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
ask  them  now. 

The  first  question  Is.  and  this  Is  Senator 
PROfTY  speaking  through  me — I  believe  you 
were  present  this  morning  and  heard  the 
differences  In  the  statistics  between  those 
cited  by  the  International  Woodworkers' 
representative.  Mr.  Hartung.  and  those  to 
which  I  referred. 

Have  you  attempted  to  validate  or  In- 
validate the  data  supplied  by  Mr.  Hartung 
since  his  testimony  before  the  House  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Elrod.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  on  the 
basis  of  his  statements  before  the  House 
subcommittee,  especially  In  regard  to  the 
figures  that  he  cited  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  i^, 
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I  would  like  to  read  ust  a  couple  of  para< 
graphs  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
McNamara  by  Mr.  Bromley,  our  executive 
secretary. 

We  have  given  a  copy  to  the  reporter. 
Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy,  sir? 

Senator  Morsx.  I  can  hear  you.  Tou  give 
it  to  the  reporter,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

Mr.  Elrod  (reading)  : 

"During  hearings  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  826J,  extension  of  cover- 
age— ^Palr  Labor  Standards  Act  on  June  23, 
1965,  the  representative  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  A.  P.  Hartting,  used 
In  his  statement  data  derived  from  Bureau 
of  the  Census  preliminary  reports  which  was 
represented  as  proof  that  production  workers 
In  the  logging  industry  In  eight  States  earned 
less  than  $1.25  per  hour  In  1963. 

"Subsequent  Investigation  has  proven  this 
data  to  be  statistlcailly  Invalid.  In  anticipa- 
tion thai  these  same  erroneous  statlsxlca 
would  be  utilized  In  Senate  hearings,  we 
would  like  to  submit  our  analysis  and  a  let- 
ter from  M.  R.  Conklln,  Chief.  Industry  Di- 
vision, Btireau  of  the  Onsus,  attached,  which 
confirms  the  unreliability  of  their  data. 

"The  statistical  llnUtatlons  which  pro- 
duced the  low  hourly  earnings  listed  In  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America  state- 
ment are  the  result  of  an  unbalanced  sample 
of  'hours  worked'  which  makes  the  data 
meaningless. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Census  solicits  Infor- 
mation from  larger  logging  establishments 
on  a  long,  detailed  seven  page  report  form 
(M-24A)  and  from  analler  logging  estab- 
lishments on  a  two-page  short  report  form 
(MC-242-1).  Both  report  forms  ask  for  In- 
formation about  number  of  employees  and 
payroll.  The  long  rei>ort  form  asks  for  'pro- 
duction worker  man-hours.'  The  short  re- 
port form  does  not  ask  for  any  Information 
on  "man-hours'  or  'wages'  for  production 
workers. 

"Data  on  'hours  worked'  and  'wages'  de- 
rived from  long  form  reporters  (larger  oper- 
ators) is  arbitrarily  applied  by  census  to 
cover  smaller  operators  from,  whom  data  on 
hours  worked  was  not  obtained.  Since  the 
long  forma  are  used  by  larger  firms  with 
many  employees,  stable  full-time  operations 
geared  to  maximum  manpower  utilization,  a 
distorted  picture  reeulta  when  this  data  is 
applied  to  smaller  logging  firms  reporting  on 
the  short  form.  The  very  nature  of  their 
part-time,  lees  efficient,  activity  doee  not  pro- 
duce compatible  annual  hours  or  wages  per 
employee. 

"Mr.  OonkUn  notes  In  his  letter  that  the 
total  on  "wages'  and  'man-hours'  for  logging 
workers  In  all  the  preliminary  State  reports 
Including  those  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hartung 
'cannot  be  used  with  oonfldence."  In  fact.  It 
is  evident  now  that  Hxeae  totals  will  not  be 
published  in  this  form. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  we  would  like  to 
have  this  letter  and  attachment  Included  to 
the  record  following  Mr.  Hartung's  testimony 
before  your  subcommittee." 

I  would  like  to  read  Mr.  Conklln's  letter 
to  Kenneth  S.  Rolston,  Jr..  employed  by 
American  Pulpwood  Association,  Julv  3, 
1965. 

"Dkak  Mr.  Rolston:  "This  Is  in  response  to 
your  recent  telephone  conversations  with  Mr. 
Elmer  Biles  of  this  Division  concerning  totals 
reported  for  Industry  2411.  logging  camps 
and  conla-actors,  in  preUmlnary  State  re- 
ports from  the  1963  Census  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

"We  share  your  Interest  In  validating  the 
man-hours  and  production  worker  totals  re- 
ported for  Industry  2411  for  selected  South- 
em  States.  Perhaps  an  expl&natlon  of  re- 
porting procedures  for  the  19S3  Census  of 
Manufacturers   would   be   helpful   to  you. 

"EstabllBhmente  classified  In  the  logging 
Industry,  as  In  all  manufacturing  Industries 
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canvancd  In  the  IMS  Cezuvu  of  Manufac- 
turan,  reportwl  a  varying  amount  of  detailed 
data  depending  on  their  size.  In  the  case 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  eetabUahments, 
they  reported  Information  on  employees, 
■eparately  for  production  workers  and  other 
•mployeea,  payrolls  for  each  group,  and  man- 
boun  for  production  workers.  However, 
■mall  eatatollBhmente  reported  only  total 
number  of  employees  and  total  salaries  and 
wagea,  and  were  not  requested  to  report 
separate  figures  for  production  workers' 
wages  or  man-hours.  Thus,  to  derive  totals 
for  the  entire  Industry  it  was  necessary  to 
impute  man-hours,  wages,  etc.  for  the  small- 
er loggers.  Further  review,  following  re- 
leaae  of  data  In  the  preliminary  State  reports, 
indicates  that  the  amount  of  estimate  In 
the  totals  tor  number  of  production  workers, 
their  wages  and  man-hours,  limit  their  sta- 
tistical validity  to  the  extent  that  tbese  fig- 
ures cannot  be  \ued  with  confidence. 

"In  the  final  industry  and  State  reports 
which  will  be  published  late  this  year  and 
early  1066.  the  man-hour  and  related  data 
for  the  logging  Industry  will  either  be  with- 
held from  publication,  limited  to  establlsb- 
ments  over  a  certain  employment  size,  or  be 
revised  Blgnlflcantly  from  the  preliminary  re- 
port*. Further  inveetlgatlon  and  study  of 
the  matter  will  be  proceeding  in  the  mean- 
time. 

"Sincerely. 

"Mazwzix  R.  Conkun, 
"Chief,   Industry   Division,  Bureau  of 
the  Census." 

By  the  way,  we  would  like  to  have  this 
letter  in  the  record,  and  we  have  given  the 

reporter  a  copy. 

Senator  Moasx.  That  will  be  made  a  iiart 
of  the  record. 

Mr.  Blmod.  In  addition  to  the  inoon- 
•tstenciei  tere.  some  figures  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  0(f  Labor  Statlatica— I  am  not 
familiar  with  it,  but  Mr.  Bromley  and  Mr. 
Weir  have  done  considerable  work  on  it.  and 
I  would  appreciate  their  being  given  an  op- 
portunity to  clear  that  up. 

Senator  ICoaox.  Off  the  record  a  moment. 

(Diacuaslon  oir  the  record.) 

Senator  Moiss;  You  may  proceed.  Senator 
Prouty. 

Senator  PaoTrrr.  I  dont  know  how  long  It 
wlU  be  possible  for  me  to  remain.  Cntalnly 
I  do  want  to  introduce  a  constituent  of  mine 
trom  Vermont.  Mr.  Renaud. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  Mr.  Renaud  down 
bare.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  pulpwood 
business  since  1038.  He  was  bom  and  raised 
on  a  farm.  His  father  and  mother  I  believe 
^Ul  operate  a  farm  in  Vermont. 
T(  am  delighted  to  have  blm  down  here. 
I  am  sure  he  will  contribute  a  lot  to  the 
work  of  the  committee,  becauae  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  Northeast. 

Senator  Moaax.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
his  Btatement  fonrthe  record. 

Senator  Paowrr.  Now,  Mr.  Elrod,  were  you 
here    when   Mr.    Hartung   testified? 

Mr.  KLBoa.  Tea. 

Senator  Pbotttt.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
•mployces  must  pay  for  their  own  equipment, 
such  a«  axes,  chain  saws,  and  so  forth? 

li^.  KLaoD.  Senator,  ordinarily  the  em- 
ployees do  not.  If  they  are  contractors  in  the 
aenae  that  they  cut  by  the  oord  or  haul  by 
the  oord,  or  if  they  are  producers  who  own  all 
of  the  equipment,  then  they  furnish  their 
equipment,  but  the  employees  ordinarily  are 
furnished  the  equipment  by  the  producer. 

By  "the  producer."  I  mean  the  owner  of  the 
equipment  and  the  fellow  who  supervisee 
what  work  is  supervised. 

Senator  Paoorr.  What  would  you  say  the 
•▼•rage  hourly  wage  was  In  the  States  to 
which  Mr.  Hartung  was  referring? 

Mr.  CuioD.  I  know  of  very  few  who  are 
ptLXd  by  the  hour  in  our  area.    I  know  one 


producer  who  has  what  he  calls  a  slasher 
mill.  He  told  me  that  the  cheapest  em- 
ployee that  he  could  fled  was  $1.50  an  hour. 
He  pays  his  men  by  tke  hour  because  they 
are  all  working  together  all  the  time.  But 
his  Is  a  very  unusual  case. 

Many  oi  the  employees  of  producers  In  our 
areas  have  quit  hourly  Jobs  that  pay  any- 
where from  $1.40  to  $350  in  order  to  go  to 
work  In  the  woods,  so  I  must  assume  that 
they  make  as  good  as  they  left. 

Now,  we  have  some  people  here  who  can 
give  you  some  figures  on  that.  I  am  sure  we 
have  some  producers  wlho  can  tell  you  what 
they  pay  their  men. 

Senator  Prodtt.  I  think  it  Is  very  interest- 
ing that  we  have  ail  this  Information. 

Mr.  £LaoD.  We  would  be  happy  to  furnish 
you  some  answers  from  some  of  these  people 
who  are  here  and  have  the  figures. 

Senator  PROimr.  What  Is  the  average  work- 
week? I  think  the  figures  given  us  this 
morning  indicated  in  one  area  at  least  It 
was  60  hours. 

Mr.  Elrod.  If  that  ts  the  average  work- 
week. It  is  the  most  uniisual  territory  1  have 
even  seen  in  the  pulpwood  business. 

We  are  unable  to  work  that  many  hours, 
because  of  weather  and  other  factors. 

I  am  only  35  miles  ffom  one  of  the  places 
mentioned  this  morning  on  this  uniform  60- 
hour  week,  and  I  perstinally  do  not  believe 
that  any  pulpwood  logging  crew  works  a 
uniform  60-hour  week. 

I  think  it  is  a  false  statement. 

Senator  Prohtt.  What  woxild  you  think 
the  average  was? 

Mr.  Euw)D.  In  the  ca$e  of  most  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  sell  to  me,  I  don't  believe  that 
the  average  workweek  would  exceed  35  hours. 

As  I  say,  the  producers  themselves  don't 
know  exactly  how  majiy  hours  the  men  work, 
and  certainly  I  don't.  But  I  do  know  that 
I  see  them  coming  Into  town  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  I  see  them  leaving  at  all  hours 
of  the  day. 

They  pretty  well  go  and  come  as  they 
please,  and  as  weather  conditions  permit. 
They  are  about  as  independent  a  breed  as 
there  is  left  In  the  world.  If  they  haul  a 
load  and  get  In  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  they  want  to  go  filling,  they  go  fishing. 

Senator  Proxtty,  Do  I  understand  that  ba- 
sioally  they  are  paid  on  a  cord  basis  for  work 
of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Elhod.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Prouty.  You  have  no  definite  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  hours? 

Mr.  EXaoo.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  but  I  am 
positive  in  jur  area  thiey  could  not  average 
over  35-40  hours. 

Senator  PKbUTT.  I  tblnk  that  is  all,  Mr. 
Chairman  ^y 

Mr.  EXroo.  There  are  producers  here  from 
all  over.  They  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
experience  of  their  areas. 

Senator  Moasx.  May  I  suggest  you  go  ahead 
with  the  panel,  and  you  call  on  the  producers 
as  supplemental  wltnesBes.  Let  xis  hear  the 
panel  first,  and  then  yoiu  may  call  any  other 
witnesses   you   care  to. 

Mr.  Elrod.  Yes,  sir. 

If  Senator  Proutt  Is  fearful  that  he  may 
have  to  leave,  we  would  be  happy  for  Mr. 
Renaud  to  make  his  statement  first,  so  that 
his  Senator  might  be  piesent. 

Mr.  Renaud  will  speak  for  the  northeast 
loggers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  intended  to  offer  language  from  the 
House  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee proposal.  However,  after  noting 
the  lack  of  success  of  other  amendments 
offered  during  debate  on  this  bill.  I  con- 
cluded that  my  amendment  would  have 
rough  sledding.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  will  be  persuasive  In 
defense  of  an  eight-man  crew  exemption, 
and  that  the  Senate  conferees  will  be 
sympathetic  to  the  views  of  the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  489.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  902.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultvu-e  shall  conduct  the  soil 
siu-v-ey  program  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  so  as  to  make  available 
soil  surveys  needed  by  Stetee  and  other  pub- 
lic agencies.  Including  community  develop- 
ment distrlcte,  for  guidance  In  community 
planning  and  resource  development,  and  for 
other  piirposes:  and 

S.  3034.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretarv 

Of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  In- 
vestigation of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment proposals. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou« 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3688)  to  stim- 
ulate the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  for 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans'  Administration  assisted  resi- 
dential construction. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
3700)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964. 


SENATOR  MURPHY'S  ILLNESS 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  Inform  the  Senate  that  news  from 
the  west  coast  with  respect  to  our 
esteemed  colleague,  George  Murphy,  is 
good. 

I  know  that  I  bespeak  the  prayers  and 
affections  which  all  of  us  share  that  he 
may  continue  to  be  on  the  mend  and 
that  before  too  long  he  may  be  with  us 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  expressing  these  sentiments  to  our 
colleague  by  wire. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  13712)  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employ- 
ees, to  raise  thp  minimum  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THUKMOifi)]  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  j^eld  to  the  Senator  from 

Ohio? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  disthigulshed  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  1  Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer,  that  would  strike  from  the 
wil  the  provision  which  brings  within 
Its  operation  sheltered  workshops  and 
homebound  programs. 

In  the  country  we  have  enterprises  op- 
erating not  for  profit  which  hire  handi- 
capped people.  They  hire  the  handi- 
capped people  in  some  instances  in  cen- 
tral places  and  in  others  by  having  them 
work  directly  in  the  home. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
brings  those  sheltered  workshops  and 
homebound  programs  witliin  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

My  amendment  would  strike  from  the 

bill  that  provision  and  direct  that  a  study 
be  made,  to  be  completed  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  recommending  what  course 
should  be  followed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr,  President,  I  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 

SALTONST/.LL]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  hstened  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LiAuscHE].  I  am  familiar  with  his 
amendment.  I  know  that  it  applies  in 
Massachusetts  to  one  of  our  Goodwill 
Institutions,  the  Morgan  Memorial,  and 
to  others.  It  means  that  people  now 
working  at  home  can  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  they  have. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Senator  offers  his 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  will  be  willing  to  accept 
it,  at  least  for  conference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  my  amendment 
stated.  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  long 
time  to  do  so.  However,  if  someone 
wishes  me  to  yield.  I  am  glad  to  accom- 
modate him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  the  bill,  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  allow  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  had  finished.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  finished? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  connection  with  these  sheltered  work- 
shops, appointed  an  advisory  committee 
to  recommend  how  they  should  be  han- 
dled under  Federal  law.  The  comjaittee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
thinks  that  this  provision  in  the  bill  is 


wrong.  I  therefore  believe  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  study,  we  should  wait 
before  we  do  it.    We  should  listen  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THtTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  bring 
up  an  amendment,  after  which  I  will 
then  bring  up  mine.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  asks  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

it  be  Stated. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  37.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  "$250.- 
000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  figure 
•■$350.000". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  j-leld 
myself  2  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides a  floor  of  $350,000.  instead  of  a  floor 
of  $500,000  which  was  proposed  by  the 
minority  leader. 

Any  retail  business  with  gross  sales  of 
less  than  $350,000  is  a  small  business  at 
the  smallest  possible  level.  A  net  of  10 
percent  of  gross  is  liigh.  but  assuming 
that  figure,  the  net  profit  would  be  only 
$35,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  an 
Identical  amendment  to  the  one  which 
has  just  been  voted  on  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen],  except  that  the  amount  has 
been  changed  and  the  exemption  has 
been  lowered  from  $500,000  to  $350,000. 
Instead  of  to  $250,000. 

I  again  point  out  that  the  $250,000  floor 
was  adopted  after  long  and  careful  study 
in  House  and  Senate.  It  was  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  voted  on 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1  and 
in  the  full  committee  by  a  vote  of  15  to 
0 — no  member  of  either  party  voting 
against  It. 

With  that  strong  record  of  bipartisan 
support,  thinking  that  they  had  the  right 
floor  based  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 
who  put  that  in  the  bill  In  1961  as  to  an 
establishment,  the  pending  smiendment 
would  lower  it  to  bring  in  other  enter- 
prises which  have  multiple  units.    I  think 


that  the  $250,000  Is  well  in  line  with 
what  was  put  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  1961. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty  1  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lonislana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  .Maska  [Mr. 
Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
LMr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church]  .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
FMr.  Qruening],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 

from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney].  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie], 
are  absent  on  ofHcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr,  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tMr. 
McIntyreI,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Brewstoi]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Marj-land  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  FMr.  Monrokey]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  At- 
lott  and  Mr.  Doionick]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SraiPsoN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  detahied  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick].  the  Seaator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  SmpsonI  woud  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Scott  ] .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  227  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 
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Aiken 

Bayh 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Eastland  ' 

EUender 

Krvln 

Fannin 


Anderson 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Dodd 

Douglaa  " 

Pong 

Clore 

Hart 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JaTlU 


Allott 
Bartlett 


Pulbrlght 

Grlflln 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lauache 

McClellan 

McOovem 

MlUer 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pearson 

NAYS— 38 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

.Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Nelson 


Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Qa. 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUliams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Neuberger 
Pastore 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Smith 
Symington 
Ty  dings 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yar  borough 
Young.  Ohio 


Bennett 
Brewster 
Church 
Clark 


NOT  VOTINO— 21 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre 

Gruenlng  Metcalf 

Harris  Monroney 

Hartke  Murphy 

Hayden  Muskle 

Jordan,  Idaho  Scott 

Long,  Mo.  Simpson 


So  Mr.  Phouty's  amendment  waa 
agreed  ta 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (No. 
772). 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  himself? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes,  and  I  think  we  can  dispose  of 
the  amendment  In  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  an  exemption, 
for  overtime  only,  for  ambulance  driv- 
ers and  attendants. 

Among  the  many  exemptions  for  over- 
time purposes  now  included  in  the  act, 
and  unchanged  by  the  pending  bill,  are 
those  for  drivers,  operators,  and  con- 
ductors of  streetcars  and  similar  con- 
vejrances.  and  also  taxlcab  drivers.  Al- 
though ambulance  drivers  and  attend- 
ants do  not  fall  in  exactly  the  same 
category,  there  is  a  similarity,  even 
though  ambulance  service  Is  of  a  more 
essential  nature  to  the  public. 

Recently,  in  the  State  of  South  Cait>- 
lina.  many  funeral  homes  that  operate 
ambulances  and  other  private  operators 
have  gone  out  of  business  ctMnpletely  or 
stated  their  intention  of  doing  so  mainly 
because  of  a  crackdown  by  the  Wage  and 
House  Divteion  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  applying  both  minin^^m  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  to  ambulance  serv- 
ice. The  essentiality  of  this  service  can- 
not be  over  estimated.  It  Is  one  which 
must  be  provided;  and  if  it  cannot  be 


provided  by  private  enterprise,  then  it 
must  be  provided  at  taxpayers'  expense 
at  some  level  of  local  government. 

As  all  Senators  are  aware,  ambulance 
drivers  and  attendants  who  provide 
service  on  an  emergency  basis  must  be  on 
call  24  hours  a  day.  This  means  that  a 
certain  number  of  employees  must  re- 
main on  the  premises  throughout  the 
night,  ready  to  answer  any  emergency 
call,  even  though,  in  fact,  there  may  be 
none.  In  a  situation  such  as  this,  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Divteion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  takes  the  position  that 
any  hours  over  40  hours  per  week  would 
be  compensable  at  time  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Clarence  T.  Lundqufct.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  IMvlslon  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  stated  the  situation  in  a  letter  to 
me  in  this  way  : 

Thus,  an  employee  \«ho  Is  not  required  to 
'  remain  on  the  employer's  premises  but  Is  free 
to  engage  In  his  own  pursuits,  subject  only 
to  the  understanding  ttiat  he  leave  word  at 
his  home  or  with  his  employer  where  he  may 
be  reached,  Is  not  working  while  "on-caU" 
for  purposes  of  the  Act. 

This  It  little  solace  to  the  employers 
who  must  have  drivers  and  attendants 
on  duty  at  their  place  of  business  and 
cannot  afford  the  time  necessary  to  call 
them  from  wherever  they  may  be  to 
come  to  the  place  of  business  before  an- 
swering an  emergency  ambulance  call. 

Mr.  Lundquist  further  stated  in  his 
letter  to  me  that — 

Unless  the  Act  provides  a  si>eclflc  exemp- 
tion, employees  performing  covered  work  are 
required  to  be  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  at 
least  $1.25  an  hour  and  overtime  compensa- 
tion of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
an  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay  for  the 
hours  over  40  In  a  work  week.  The  statute 
does  not  provide  any  authority  for  the  waiver 
ot  Its  requirements. 

The  Strict  appUcatfon  of  this  policy 
has  worked  serious  hardships  upon  many 
small,  rural  communities  in  |^  State  of 
South  Carolina  who  have  (fended  in 
the  past  for  ambulante  service  provided 
by  funeral  homes  and  other  Independent 
operators.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  provide  this  service  at  tax- 
payers' expense  without  adding  signifi- 
cantly to  the  tax  rate  tot  the  residents.  I 
believe  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  allow  some  of  the  private  opera- 
tors to  remain  in  business,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  this  amendment  applies  only  to 
overtime,  and  only  for  ambiolance 
drivers  and  attendants.  The  people 
operating  these  businesses  cannot  keep 
these  drivers  there  24  hours  a  day  and 
pay  them  overtime  for  all  above  8  hours 
They  just  cannot  pay  it.  It  is  putting 
them  out  of  business  in  a  great  many 
places. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

In  a  great  many  nlaces,  the  ambu- 
lance companies  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely,  and  the  public  is  suffering. 

This  is  a  reasonable  amendment;  it 
is  fair  and  just.  In  fact,  only  recently 
did  the  Department  brtng  the  ambulance 


drivers  under  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions  at  all.  They  were  not  even  con- 
sidered to  come  under  it,  or  the  pro- 
visions were  not  being  enforced.  Now  it 
has  been  held  that  they  have  got  to  pay 
overtime,  as  well  as  being  under  the 
minimum  wage  provisions. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  will  agree  to  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  soimd  amendment 
It  will  help  all  the  communities  through- 
out this  Nation,  especially  the  small 
towns  and  rural  communities,  and  other 
places  if  they  expect  to  have  ambulance 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Under  the  bill,  funeral  homes  are  cov- 
ered both  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  over- 
time, if  they  meet  the  enterprise  test, 
that  is.  if  they  have  enough  business! 
Taxlcabs  and  airport  limousine  services 
are  covered  as  well. 

With  these  other  types  of  services 
competing  with  the  ambulance  services, 
it  would  give  the  ambulance  services  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  if  they 
were  excluded,  while  taxlcabs,  airport 
limousine  services  and  funeral  homes  are 
not  excluded. 

Furthermore,  under  regulations  al- 
ready in  effect,  promulgated  by  the  Labor 
Department,  where  an  employee  is  re- 
quired to  be  on  duty  24  hours  or  more, 
they  take  out  his  sleeping  time  and  they 
take  out  his  mealtime.  Regulations  now 
in  existence  cover  that  situation.  He 
has  8  hours'  sleeping  time  subtracted, 
if  he  is  on  duty  24  hours,  and  all  of  his 
mealtime  i.s  subtracted.  That  is  not 
counted  now. 

So  the  problem  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
refers  is  already  covered  by  regulations; 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of 
his  amendment  would  give  the  ambu- 
lance services  a  competitive  advantage 
over  other  people  who  have  been  brought 
under  the  bill,  we  think  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  others,  such  as  the  funeral 
homes,  the  taxicab  companies,  and  the 
airport  limousines  or  other  type  limou- 
sines. Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and,  in  order  to  save  time,  instead  of 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  call  for 
a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  will  rise. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors who  have  been  counted,  will  be 
seated.    All  those  opposed  will  rise. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Chair  announced  the  result  of  the 
vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  announced  the  result,  and 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair,  as 
he  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
thai  if  the  result  has  not  been  an- 
nounced, the  request  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  is  in  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  requesting  a  rollcall? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  merely  try- 
ing to  save  time. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
;Mr.  Hruska].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
wthdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armotmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett], the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
CHtTRCH],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr  Monroney], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
KiE]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mar>iand  IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  fMr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Hayden]  .  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  .  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttr- 
PHY]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lot and  Mr.  Dominick]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HRrsKAl  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  detained  on  ofB- 
clal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and 


the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka IMr.  Hruska]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1 .  If  pres- 
ent and  vx)ting.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

(No.  228  Leg.] 
TEAS— 34 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  the  pending 
business  is  completed  this  evening,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon,  Monday,  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chstir  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered  | 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Russell.  SO. 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Hill 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

MUler 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

Williams.  Del 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Young,  N  Dak 

Ellender 

Prouly 

Ervln 

Robertson 
NAYS— 42 

Anderson 

Kennedv,  Mass 

.  Neuberger 

Bayh 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Burdlrk 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Long.  La. 

Pell 

Case 

Magnvison 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Fong 

McOee 

Saltonstall 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Smith 

Gore 

Mondale 

Symington 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Tvdlngs 

Hart 

Morse 

Williams.  N.J 

Inouye 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 24 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Long.  Mo. 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Mclntyre 

Bass 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Byrd.  W.  Va.         Hruska 

Muskle 

Church 

Javlts 

Scott 

Clark 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Simpson 

So  Mr 

.  Thurmond's  amendment  w£ 

rejected. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
.iority  leader  what  the  schedule  \^-ill  be 
for  next  week.  I  am  assuming,  of  course, 
that  we  will  flnish  the  bill  tonight  and 
go  over  until  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators  cannot 
hear  the  colloquy  between  the  leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  finish  the  bill  this  evening — 
and  the  prospects  seem  fair — it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  have  the 
Senate  go  over  until  noon  on  Monday. 

At  that  time,  the  pending  business  vrill 
be  food  for  freedom.  We  hope  that  will 
be  followed  by  such  measures  as  nar- 
cotics, parcel  post,  Oregon  EMnes,  per- 
hai>s  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bill  or  comprehensive  health,  if  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  child  safety,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Labor  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Then  we  have  some  conference  reports 
of  significance — the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  may  cause  some  discus- 
sion; the  miUtary  construction  bill,  which 
will  be  ready  on  Monday:  and  the  auto 
safety  bill. 


Mr. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 
GORE     Mr.  President,  for  weeks 


now,  I  have  addressed  the  Senate  almost 
daily  on  the  State  of  our  economy,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  imbalances, 
distortions,  hardships,  and  profiteering 
which  have  been  caused  in  large  part  by 
tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates. 

The  entire  burden  of  the  anti-inflation 
fight  has  been  allowed  to  fall  on  mone- 
tary policy.  Those  who  govern  mone- 
tar>-  policy,  never  loath  to  raise  interest 
rates,  have,  in  my  view,  used  this  as  an 
excuse  to  increase  Interest  rates  to  the 
highest  level  since  the  administration  of 
Warren  G.  Harding,  45  years  ago. 

I  have  cited  the  difBculties  caused  by 
high  interest  rates  to  homebuildlng  and 
related  Industries,  automobile  sales, 
home  appliance  sales  and  to  the  mass  of 
our  iseople  generally.  I  have  pointed 
out  distortions  in  income  caused  by  high 
interest  rates,  beneficial  to  those  who 
have  accumulated  wealth,  and  detri- 
mental to  those  who  must  borrow,  buy, 
or  build  on  time.  We  have  seen,  too,  the 
distortions  in  the  proportion  of  personal 
income  which  must  be  paid  out  In  inter- 
est payments. 

From  day  to  day.  interest  rates  on 
home  mortgages,  on  installment  credit, 
on  bank  loans,  on  bonds  for  needed  com- 
munity programs  have  swivanced  to  new 
heights. 

The  constant  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  interest  rates  are  bringing  hardship, 
discouragement,  and  uneasiness  to  mil- 
lions of  people. 

While  condemning  the  current  edition 
of  the  Mellon-George  Humphrey-Dillon 
policies  and  the  reinstltution  of  the 
"trickle-down"  theory.  I  have  admon- 
ished President  Johnson  to  return  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Since  President  Johnson  is  speaking 
in  Oklahoma  today,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  recall  that  when  President 
Kennedy  spoke  in  Oklahoma  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1960.  he  suggested  that  Rip  Van 
Winkle  could  go  to  sleep  and  wake  up 
and  find  out  whether  Republicans  or 
Democrats  were  in  control  by  asking  how 
high  the  Interest  rates  were.  I  do  not 
believe  President  Johnson,  whose  inter- 
est rates  are  now  higher  than  the  Hoover 
rates,  will  wish  hiitory  to  record  him  as 
one  whose  policies  robbed  the  D«no- 
cratic  Party  of  its  heritage  of  being  the 
party  of  the  people. 

Those  who  may  be  interested  in  review- 
ing my  remarks  will  find  them  in  the 
Congressional  Ricord,  particularly  on 
July  28,  page  17408;  August  2,  page 
17912;  August  3,  page  18006;  August  11, 
page  19000:  August  12,  page  19195;  Au- 
gust  15,  page   19413;   Aug\ist  16,  page 
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19441;  August  17.  page  19721;  August  18. 
P««e  19801;  August  19.  page  20035;  Au- 
gust 22.  page  20263;  August  23,  page 
20287;  August  24.  page  20601;  August  25, 
page  20639. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  called  upon 
President  Johnson  to  take  positive  action. 
Certain  administrative  actions  are  open 
to  the  President  without  further  legls- 
l«Ulon.  Where  legislation  Is  needed, 
strong  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
are  In  order.  Where  executive  leader- 
ship and  action  Is  Indicated,  these  hard 
decisions  and  firm  actions  should  not  be 
delayed. 

Unofficial  Information  has  come  to  me 
that  the  President  is  finally  considering 
programs  of  action.  I  hope  so.  I  shall 
now  desist  from  further  remarks  on  this 
general  subject  imtll  after  Labor  Day. 
I  hope  sincerely  that  President  Johnson 
will,  by  that  time,  lay  before  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  combating  Inflation  and 
lowering  Interest  rates. 

Should  forthright  leadership  be  still 
lacking  then.  I  shall  advance  concrete 
suggestions  of  my  own  as  to  what  should 
be  done  to  keep  our  economy  moving 
along  on  an  even  keel.  In  balance,  and 
with  equity  for  all  segments  of  our  people 
-  and  the  business  community.  There  is 
no  chance  of  winning  this  battle,  how- 
ever, without  firm  will  and  action  by  the 
Chief  Executive. 

To  illustrate  widespread  concern,  I  ask 
that  certain  letters  from  my  mail  today 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows : 

CotxmviLLE  High  School. 
Colli£Tville,  Tenn.,  August  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Albxkt  Oo>k. 
US.  Senate. 
WaMfHngton.D.C. 

Okam  ALamer:  Boy,  am  I  proud  of  you  for 
getting  mttu  thoM  "Money  Changers"  so  well. 
It  does  a  lot  of  us  great  good  to  see  you 
performing  so  well  to  the  Interest  of  the 
American  people. 

Congratulations  I    Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Hit  'em  hard — I'm  cheering  for  you  I 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Tours  truly 

HmCAN  OSTZEN. 

Trx  FtsBzm  Co.. 
Clarksville.  Tenn..  August  23, 1966 
Hon.  ^TiiT  OoKc. 
Member  of  Congreaa, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waehington.  D.C. 

Omam  Sbnatob  Gor«:  We  have  been  follow- 
ing with  Interest  the  one  man  campaign  you 
have  been  waging  on  the  senate  floor  against 
the  rising  coat  of  money. 

Slne«  last  December  the  vicious  cycle  of 
tteadlly  InereaUng  of  Interest  rates  has  vlr- 
tuaUy  sapped  up  aU  of  the  profits  a  builder 
must  make  to  sUy  In  business.  It  U  working 
a  tremendous  hardship  on  young  couples 
desiring  to  buy  a  new  home,  but  suddenly 
tod  out.  because  of  interest  rate  Increasee 
they  can  no  longer  qualify  for  a  VA  or  FHA 
loaji. 

We  In  the  buUdlng  business,  have  tried  to 
provide  a  needed  service  to  our  oommunltlee. 
but  with  the  present  rise  to  cost  of  materials 
and  having  to  pay  8  to  9  potot  discount  on 
loans,  we  are  being  forced  out  of  bustoess. 

If  the  AdmtolstraUon  doesnt  do  something 
to  stabilise  the  money  market  soon,  you 
would  recommend  they  pass  another  "pov- 
erty prognm"  for  bankrupt  buUden  on  a 


naUonal  scale,  since  the  "give  away  pro- 
gram" Is  BO  popular  In  Washington  now, 
maybe  this  would  appeal  to  some  of  our 
so-called  "Oreat  Society"  economists. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  and  keep  talking 
Tours  very  truly, 

H.  E.  PiSHHB. 


August  26,  1966 


PWLASKi,    Tenn.. 

„  August  23,  1966. 

Hon.  Albert  Gore, 
Senate  of  the  United  St(ttes, 
Washington,  DC. 

Di^H  Senator  Gore:  My  wife.  Ruth  Elaine 
and  I  want  you  to  kn»w  that  we  are  very 
pleased  with  the  fight  you  are  waging  against 
high  interest  rates.  That  has  never  been 
the  policy  of  the  Democrat  Party  and  we  can 
not  see  why  that  policy  should  change.  We 
do  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  and  hope 
your  efforts  will  be  successful. 
Sincerely, 

J.    M.    HOBBS. 

Tennessee  School  Boards  Association, 

August  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senator  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  I  have  read  with  In- 
terest your  recent  statements  concerning 
higher  Interest  rates  and  Inflation.  You  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  stand  you  are 
taking  so  I  simply  want  to  encourage  you  to 
continue  the  fight. 
With  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JtjiuN   Brewer, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Indttsthial  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
Mount  Pleasant.  Tenn.,  August  23,  1966 
Senator  Albert  Gore, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  We  note  that  you 
are  trying  to  do  somethtng  about  the  high 
interest  effect  on  new  housing.  We  manu- 
facture insulation  and  with  our  associated 
applicator  companies,  tljere  are  some  sev- 
enty-five people  whose  living  depends  on 
making  and  selling  Insulation  for  houses 
In  addition  to  us,  there  a»e  our  customer  ap- 
plicators who  are  solely  dependent  on  insulat- 
tog  houses  and  other  buildings.  There  are 
many  dealers  In  Tennessee  who  sell  not  only 
Insulation,  but  other  laaterlals  for  new 
houses.  All  are  affected  by  the  high  Interest 
rate  and  our  business  as  Well  as  It  Is  falling 
off  rapidly.  ^ 

We  trust  that  you  and  others  wUl  be  able 
to  do  something  about  it  soon. 
Very  respectfully  yowrs, 

W.  F.  Hudson, 
Vice  President. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  26    1966 
Hon.  Albert  Gore, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

A  Republican  who  votes  for  some  real  fine 
Democrats  wishes  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion for  your  effort  In  behalf  of  those  who 
need  housing  and  those  Who  need  to  make 
a  living  providing  same. 

Every  good  wish. 

AlBEST  G.  Morris. 

The  Giles  Free  Press, 
Pulaski.  Tenn.,  August  24, 1966. 
U.S.  Senator  Albert  Gore. 
1311  New  Seriate  Office  Buitding 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  thought  you  might  be 
toterested  In  om-  attached  conunents  on  the 
present  Interest  rate  rise. 
Stocerely, 

D.  L.  Hooves. 


(Prom  the  Pulaski  (Tenn.)  Giles  Free  Prea 
Aug.  24,  1966)  ' 

Interest  Spiral  Needs  Eyeing 
As  Interest  rates  continue  to  soar  and  econ 
omlsts   find   It    difficult   to   agree  why  thu 
nation  Is  faced  with  a  "tight"  money  siTu 
atlon    today,    we    are    delighted    that    Ten' 
nessee's  Senator  Albert  Gore  has  come  to 
the  forefront  in  the  fight  to  have  the  situ 
atlon  thoroughly  scrutinized. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  situation  is  com- 
plex, but,  to  us,  It  is  Just  as  obvious  tha»  the 
matter  has  become  one  of  such  national 
Importance  that  the  Federal  government 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  In  seeklne 
out  the  real  reasons  for  the  soaring  cost^ 
credit,  and.  If  need  be,  should  act  with  all 
haste  to  reverse  the  upward  trend  if  it  is 
found  to  be  unreasonable  or  dangerous  to 
the  nation's  economic  well-being.  We  can- 
not believe  that  a  nation  as  powerful 
wealthy,  and  resourceful  as  this  one  must 
Inevitably  be  faced  with  any  serious  depres- 
sion of  the  economy. 

Above  all,  the  truth  about  the  control  of 
this  nation's  wealth  must  be  bared  In 
times  of  turmoil,  economic  or  otherwise  all 
manner  of  rumor  and  half-truth  emerge  It 
Is  our  feeling  that  the  Federal  leadership  has 
the  obligation  to  ferret  out  the  truth  and 
display  It  In  terms  that  can  be  understood 
by  the  laj-man.  Should  It  emerge  that  any 
unwarranted  manipulation  of  the  economy 
Is  underway  by  any  Industry  or  group  the 
American  public  Is  entitled  to  protective 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  one  question  which  we  would  In 
particular  like  to  see  explored.  It  has  been 
said  that  much  of  the  "tight  money"  sltu- 
tion  existing  in  the  home  mortgage  field  has 
been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  force  the  ratee 
up  In  the  few  remaining  states  (Tennessee 
Included)  which  have  a  6%  celling  on  Inter- 
est charges.  We  have  even  heard  It  said  that 
the  Insurance  Industry,  which  underwrites 
many  loans,  Is  keeping  mortgage  money  out 
of  Tennessee  and  the  few  other  6%  states  la 
a  calculated  move  to  "starve"  the  legisla- 
tures into  taking  the  Interest  rate  lid  off. 
This  situation  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and 
the  alleged  practice  may  or  may  not  be 
justifiable,  but  the  American  public  Is  en- 
titled to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter 

We  have  also  heard  it  said.  In  this  regard, 
that  the  Insurance  Industry  In  this  country 
today  controls  70^r  of  the  nation's  money. 
Is  this  true?  If  so.  Is  it  a  healthy  economic 
situation?  Is  there  any  danger  that  such  a 
situation  could  lead  to  the  birth  of  an  econ- 
omy-strangling "money  trust"?  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  a  Federal  in- 
vestigation which  would  reveal  the  facts  of 
the  matter. 

Many  of  those. who  have  looked  back  upon 
the  great  depression  of  1929  have  said  that  it 
came  about  because  too  few  special  Interest 
groups  were  able  to  corner  too  much  of  the 
nation's  wealth.  If  this  Is  true,  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  any  necessary  safeguards 
which  would  prevent  a  repeat  of  this  precipi- 
tating fact. 

We  commend  Senator  Gore  for  his  efforts 
to  prod  the  Congress  and  the  Johnson  Ad- 
mtolstratlon  toto  positive  action  to  seek 
and  maintain  a  strong  national  economy. 
We  hope  his  efforts  soon  bear  fruit. 

August  23,  1966. 
Senator  Albert  Gore. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  Is  certainly  gratifying  to  know 
that  someone  Is  to  Washington  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  I  am  very  siu'e  you  will  be 
remembered  for  the  stand  you  are  taking  on 
this  high  cost  of  money. 


August  26,  1966 
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It  is  most  discouraging  to  me  to  think  that 
the  rich  take  advantage  of  the  poor  to  this 
manner. 

Our  farm  debts  are  getttog  out  of  hand 
and  will  be  more  so  as  money  goes  up.  The 
fanner's  economic  condition  is  such  that  he 
iias  to  continue  to  borrow  for  his  continu- 
ance in  farming. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  stand 
you  are  taking  and  I  hope  somethtog  can  be 
done  about  it. 

Yours  truly. 

Rot  L.  Vantrease. 

Gallatin,  Tenn. 


Powell,  Tenn., 
August  23,1966. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore, 
U.S.  ScTiate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.*r  Senator  Gore:  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  the  enclosed  articles  which  appeared 
la  the  August  21  issue  of  the  KnoxvUle  News 
Sentinel.  It  makes  my  wife  and  myself  very 
proud  to  know  that  there  Is  someone  left  in 
Washington  who  will  take  a  firm  stand  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  right.  Also  that 
this  includes  pointing  the  accusing  finger  at 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
when  the  need  arises. 

It  is  disgusting  and  alarming  to  see  graft, 
political  double-dealing,  favoritism  and  all 
sorts  of  mal-practlce  which  sometimes  are 
not  only  approved  of  but  sponsored  by  the 
White  House.  In  reading  about  your 
speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  in  regards  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Dept.  and  the  high 
interest  rates  It  makes  me  beam  with  pride 
that  the  state  of  Tennessee  has  a  statesman 
such  as  you  representing  my  Interests. 

When  we  read  of  favoritism  being  openly 
approved  of  by  the  Internal  Revenue  people. 
It  makes  us  wonder  If  there  Is  any  chance  for 
the  poor  average  working  man  struggling  to 
support  his  family.  We  cannot  submit  tax 
returns  proud  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  made,  with  great  personal  sacrifice,  our 
contribution  toward  the  support  of  a  govern- 
ment which  condones  and  disregards  the 
working  masses  for  favors  to  big  business. 
We.  as  individuals  are  convinced  that  we 
could  put  our  tax  monies  to  better  use  at 
home  by  using  It  to  finance  such  luxuries  as 
an  extra  helping  of  some  of  Johnson's  high 
priced  food. 

When  I  read  the  accounts  of  your  conduct 
on  the  Senate  floor  In  these  matters  I  wanted 
to  run  outside  and  give  a  good  old  Rebel  yell. 
•Vow  I  think  maybe  some  people  In  high 
places  have  started  to  see  things  as  the  man 
In  the  street  has  been  seeing  them.  Perhaps 
someday  some  of  these  Harvard  economists 
can  be  replaced  by  men  who  have  practiced 
the  gentle  art  of  balancing  a  family  budget. 
When  this  day  comes  these  same  men  may 
want  to  see  what  peace  will  do  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country. 

Thank  you  again  sir  for  speaking  out 
for  me. 

W.  D.  Buchanan. 


P.^IR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employ- 
Ms,  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
c&U  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  52,  strike  lines  14  through  17  and 
Insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.40  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966 
and  thereafter,  commencing  at  12-month 
Intervals,  not  less  than  such  greater  Eimount 
Bfi  will  compensate  for  the  Increase  in  the 
retail  consumer  price  index  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months  as  ooihputed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section;". 

On  page  53,  strike  Unes  11  through  15  and 
the  first  two  words  to  Itoe  16  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  is  employed  to 
agriculture,  not  less  than  (1  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966 
and  thereafter,  commencing  at  12 -month  In- 
tervals, not  less  than  such  greater  amount 
as  will  compensate  for  the  tocrease  to  the 
retail  consumer  price  todex  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months  as  computed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics." 

On  page  54,  strike  lines  13  through  21  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not 
less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments 
and  thereafter,  commencing  at  12-montii  to- 
tervals,  not  less  than  such  greater  amount  as 
will  compensate  for  the  tocrease  In  the  re- 
tail consumer  price  todex  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months  as  computed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics." 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  mi'self  5 
minutes. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
think  I  can  save  some  time,  if  they  wish 
to  be  present,  because  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  can  be  disposed  of  very 
shortly;  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  the  man- 
ager of  the  pending  bill,  and  I  believe 
that  he  understands  the  amendment.  It 
it  quite  simple. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  to  take  up 
the  step  up  to  $1.40  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
general  coverage  of  the  bill,  the  $1  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  workers,  and  the  SI 
in  the  case  of  newly  covered  employees, 
and  that  part  of  the  bill  is  left  intact. 
But  the  next  step  up  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cost  of  living. 

My  amendment  provides  that  at  each 
12-month  Interval  following  the  date  on 
which  the  $1.40  and  the  SI  minimum 
wages  go  into  effect,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increase  in  the  retail 
price  index  as  computed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  conver- 
sation about  this  bill  being  inflationary. 
Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  think 
a  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  Increase  to  $1.40  from  SI. 25 
will  not  be  inflationary:  because,  as  of 
next  February  1.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  can  be  pro- 
jected, and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
$1.40  next  Februarj'   1   will  be  worth  no 


more  than  about  $1.25  at  the  time  the 
$1.25  minimum  went  into  effect. 

But  with  respect  to  subsequent  in- 
cresises,  I  believe  a  valid  argument  can 
be  made  that  to  the  extent  that  these 
increases  exceed  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  U\-lng,  this  bill  wfll  be  inflationary. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  why 
this  would  not  be  a  fair  amendmqpt.  We 
start  out  with  $1.40,  and  then  we  say 
to  the  people  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage: 

At  the  next  Interval  of  12  months,  your 
minimum  wage  will  be  increased  to  com- 
pensate you  for  the  Increase  in  the  retail 
price  index  In  the  ooat  of  living. 

So  that  they  will  be  able  to  ride  along 
with  the  increase  due  to  inflation,  if  we 
have  it.  Of  course;,  we  hope  that  we 
will  not  have  it;  but  If  we  do,  this  is  an 
insurance  to  them  that  their  $1.40  mini- 
mum will  not  be  diluted  by  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  this  amendment  would  not  be 
inflationar>'.  It  would  be  nonlnfla- 
tionaiT.  It  would  be  deflationary,  in 
pulling  down  these  minimum  wages  pro- 
vided, because  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  no  wage  could  go  over  $1.40 
an  hour  except  to  meet  price  increases. 
So  that  for  a  40-hour  week,  8  hours  a 
day,  5  days  a  week,  that  would  be  $56 
a  week,  or  $2,912  a  year.  Even  with 
this  continued  cost  of  living,  they  could 
never  get  up  to  the  poverty  floor.  Mini- 
mum wages  would  never  even  get  to 
the  S3. 000  poverty  leyel. 

This  amendment  Bays  to  the  people: 
"Leave  ye  all  hope  behind,  who  depend 
on  this  minimum  wage  bill.  Organize 
and  strike  is  your  only  protection.  By 
law,  we  are  denjing  you  protection." 

Yes,  this  amendment  Is  not  infla- 
tionary. It  is  deflationary  of  the  hopes 
of  29.6  million  people  who  are  under 
the  present  minimum  wage  law,  whose 
wage  would  go  up  to  $1.40  an  hour  next 
year  and  to  SI. 60  the  next  year,  and  it 
is  deflationary  to  the  hopes  of  those  who 
would  be  covered  in  5  years.  It  takes 
the  newly  covered  worker  5  years  to  get 
there.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  say:  "No,  you  cannot  get 
there  in  5  years.  You  can  never  get 
there." 

I  reconmiend  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  not  deflationary  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  It  Is 
deflationary,  especially  when  it  calls  for 
Increases  commensurate  with  the  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  I  think  It 
strikes  a  balance.  It  is  not  deflationary, 
and  it  is  not  inflationary.  It  is  fair.  It 
is  fair  because  it  enables  p>eople  whose 
minimums  we  are  setting  now,  starting 
next  February  1,  will  be  able  to  go  up 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can  be  more 
fair  than  that.  And  when  the  Senator 
from  Texas  says  that  this  will  destroy 
the  hopes  of  people  who  want  to  get  up 
more,  my  answer  Is  that  they  will  get 
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up  If  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
requlrea  that  they  be  increased,  and  that 
Is  what  this  amendment  would  do. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  sup- 
ported. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  20  seconds. 

I  point  out  that  2  days  ago  I  read  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Coimcll 
of  Economic  Advisers,  In  which  he  said 
that  this  bill,  with  this  modest  increase. 
l8  nonlnflatlonaiy. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlctt].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chuich]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Ii^.  ClaucI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  OrotenincI,  the  Senator  from  CMa- 
homa  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Bffissouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mctcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronkt],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mttskik] 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  amnoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydbn],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTntB],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KXJ6hjel.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frftm  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MtjRPHYl  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  DonnwcK]  are  absent 
on  official  business.  ^ 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SntpsoKl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

Scott]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and   vothig,   the  Senator 

from  Ctdorado   [Mr.  Doionick]   would 

vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mlxw  [Mr.  Sncpsoir]  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  MurphtI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  S«iator  from 


Wycsning  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[No.  22p  Leg.]^ 
YEA3 — 14 
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Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Pannln 

Hlckeniooper 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Douglaa 

Ervin 

Fong 

Pul  bright 

Gore 

Griffln 

Hart 


Holland 
Hruska 
Lauscha 
Miller 
Russell.  Oa. 

NAYS — 63 
Hill 
I'louye 
Jackson 
Javlts 

Jordan,  HC. 
KennedJ,  Mass 
Kennedy,  NY. 
Kuchel 
Long,  La. 
Ma  gnu. son 
Mansfleia 
McCartl^- 
McClellan 
McGee 

McGovem 

Mondale 

Montoy^ 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 


Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams,  Del. 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoR 

Russell.  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 23 

Allott  Ellender  Metcalf 

Bartlett  Gruenlng  Monroney 

Bass  Harris  Murphy 

Bennett  Hartke  Muskle 

Brewster  Hayden  Robertson 

Church  Jordan.  lUaho  Scott 

Clark  Long,  Ma,  Simpson 

Domlnlck  Mclntyra 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  I  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  important  Blatter  with  refer- 
ence to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland]  has  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  2  hours  for  a  colloquy  to  clear 
up  an  ambiguity  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  those  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  various  organ- 
izations handling  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  other  seasonable  cro{>s  in 
fresh  form  who  are  concerned  about  the 
provisions  of  the  exemptions  from  over- 
time contained  in  subsections  <c)  and 
(d)  of  section  204  of  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  thlB  matter  with  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  I  think 
he  understands  why  this  concern  has 
arisen. 


First.  In  the  title  on  this  division  of 
the  bill,  these  words  are  used: 

" agricultural  peockssino  employos" 

Second.  In  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee the  last  sentence  of  the  first  para 
graph  in  item  12,  page  15,  it  is  stated: 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
processing  the  present  seasonal  Industry  ree- 
ulatlons  and  Interpretations  will  be  contln" 
ued  In  effect. 

In  the  third  Instance,  in  subsection 
(d).  of  section  204,  lines  13  and  14  on 
page  46  of  the  bill,  reference  is  made  to 
the  "first  marketing  or  first  processing  of 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodl- 
ties." 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  I  know 
from  the  contents  of  subsections  lO  and 
'd'  of  section  204  that  the  committee 
meant  these  general  terms  to  apply  to  the 
handling  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  the  customary  handlers.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  prepared  a  brief  colloquy 
which  I  should  like  to  introduce  at  this 
time  in  order  to  make  the  legislative  his- 
tory. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tex- 
as, for  clarification  of  the  legislative  in- 
tent with  respect  to  the  handling,  pack- 
ing, storing,  and  preparing  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  last  item  in 
paragraph  12  on  page  15  of  the  report 
that  states : 

In  the  case  of  agrtciiltiiral  or  horticultural 
processing  the  present  seasonal  Industry 
regulations  and  Interpretations  will  be  con- 
tinued In  effect. 

The  new  section  7(d)  of  the  bill  makes 
provision  for  exemption  of  marketing 
packing,  handling,  and  storing  of  perish- 
able commodities. 

My  questions  are  these:  Does  the  word 
"processing,"  on  page  15  of  the  report, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  include  all  the 
different  activities  enumerated  ir.  section 
7'd)? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee.  That  was  the 
understanding  of  the  committee  in  writ- 
ing the  report.  We  intend  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  the  bill  with  that  understand- 
ing, and  to  have  that  legislative  history 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  wx>rds,  the 
general  term  "processing"  was  intended 
to  apply  to  those  other  operations  In  the 
handling  of  seasonal  and  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  the  ones  enu- 
merated In  section  7(d>  ? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  second  question 
is :  Will  those  firms  engaged  in  handling, 
packing,  storing,  and  otherwise  prepar- 
ing fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
perishable  be  entitled  to  the  two  10- week 
exemptions  provided  in  the  pending  bill 
under  sections  7(c)  and  7(d)  sis  they  are 
now  entitled  to  under  the  two  14-week 
exemptions  imder  sections  7(b)(3)  and 
7(c)  of  existing  law? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  that  was 
the  intention.  That  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
will  affirm  that.  That  was  our  imder- 
standing. 
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Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment involving  both  questions  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  just  asked. 
The  answers  which  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  just  given  the  Senator 
coincide  with  my  intent  as  the  Senator 
who  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  their  information.  I  wanted 
to  make  clear  for  the  record  that  my 
understanding  is,  that  in  place  of  the 
combined  28-week  exemption  for  such 
handlers  of  perishable  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  there  are  provided  two  differ- 
ent 10-week  provisions  with  limitation 
on  the  overtime  as  expressed  in  those 
sections,  whereas  the  old  provision  was 
not  Umlted;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     As  written  in 

the  law. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield,  before  he  relinquishes  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor,  and 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  he 
will  >1eld  me  1  minute  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] may  ask  me  a  question  or  two  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  that  purijose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  wanted  to  check  on 
page  15  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1966  with  reference  to  the  "agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  processing  the 
present  seasonal  industry  regulations  and 
Interpretations  will  be  continued  in 
effect." 

That  is  what  the  bill  does? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  What  is  the 
Senator  reading  from? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
From  the  committee  report  on  page  15. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  That  is  a 
correct  statement. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
would  take  care  of  that  section  as 
intended? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  language 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  just  read  is  sls  printed 
in  the  report,  and  is  the  last  sentence  of 
the  fifth  paragraph  on  page  15. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
would  take  care  of  tobacco  warehouses, 
redrying,  and  so  forth.  Including  auction 
warehouses? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  have  had 
clarification  of  tobacco  earlier.  I  do  not 
care  to  go  into  the  tobacco  situation  at 


this   time.     I   am   not    an   expert   on 
tobacco. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
However,  that  would  be  covered  under 
the  committee  language? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  it  will  be. 
We  accept  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  accepts  that.  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  clarifying  this 
point. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CCX)PER.   I  should  like  to  address 
two  questions  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  do  so,  if  he  will  obtain  time  from 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes.  * 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  turn  now  to  section 
204  of  the  bill  which  is  entitled  "Agri- 
cultural Processing  Employees."  Section 
7ib)  of  the  present  law  provides  14-week 
exemptions  from  overtime  for  industries 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  "of  a  sea- 
sonal nature."  The  Secretary  has  de- 
clared the  tobacco  industry  to  be  a  sea- 
sonal Industry,  such  that  imder  the  pres- 
ent Industry  regulations  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  the  following 
qualify  for  this  exemption:  Tobacco  auc- 
tion warehouses,  tobacco  redrying  proc- 
essors, and  tobacco  storage. 

Section  7(c)  of  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides an  exemption  to  "an  Industry 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  of  a  sea- 
sonal nature."  The  committee  report  on 
page  15  in  explaining  section  7(c)  states: 

In  the  case  of  agriculture  or  horticultural 
processing  the  present  seasonal  Industry  reg- 
ulations and  Interpretations  will  continue  In 
effect . 

My  question  is:  Will  the  "present  sea- 
sonal industry  regulations  and  interpre- 
tations" continue  to  be  in  effect  with 
respect  to,  first,  tobacco  auction  ware- 
housing, second,  tobacco  redrying  proc- 
essors, and  third,  tobacco  storage,  such 
that  they  will  continue  to  qualify  for  this 
exemption  under  the  committee  bill  as 
under  existing  law? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  answer  to 
the  Senator's  question  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive. This  Is  similar  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  [Mr.  Jordan]  a  few  months  ago; 
but,  at  that  time,  I  did  not  have  the 
language  of  the  report  and  prior  law 
before  me.    The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  the  committee 
bill,  if  it  should  become  law,  is  not  in- 
tended to  make  any  change  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  such  tobacco  ware- 
housing, storage  and  processing  as  I 
have  described? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  not  as  the 
Senator  has  described  it.  This  kind  of 
tobacco  is  not  Intended  to  have  any 
change. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  771.  It  will 
take  only  a  few  minutes.  We  will  have 
a  voice  vote,  if  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  771) ,  as  floUows: 

On  page  47,  between  lines  11  and  12,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(e)  Section  13(a)<5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'harvesting'  the 
following:  '(including  shelling  In  the  case 
of  shellfish)'." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  exempt  sheUers  of 
shellfish  from  both  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  It  Is  an  amendment  to 
an  existing  exemption  now  found  in  sec- 
tion 13(a)  (5)  of  thart  act  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec.  13(a)(5)  any  employee  employed  in 
the  catching,  taking,  propagating,  barvest- 
ing,  cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of 
fish,  shellfish,  crustaoea,  sponges,  seaweeds, 
or  other  acquatlc  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  or  In  the  first  processing,  canning 
or  packing  such  marine  products  at  sea  aa 
an  incident  to,  or  in  conjunction  with,  such 
fishing  operations,  including  the  going  to  and 
returning  from  work  and  loading  and  tin- 
load  Ing  when  performed  by  any  such  em- 
ployee; 

This  particular  amendment  would 
simply  add  to  the  existing  exemptions  in- 
dividuals engaged  la  shelling  of  shellfish 
such  as  oysters  and  crabs. 

On  October  19  of  last  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  was  the  same  as  this 
amendment,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. Although  the  comments  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  been  re- 
quested, they  have  not  given  as  yet  any 
response  to  the  conmittee,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  this  may  seem  like  a 
relatively  minor  item,  considering  the 
breadth  of  coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  pending  bill,  this 
is  in  reality  a  very  urgent  and  important 
matter.  Prior  to  1961,  all  employees 
engaged  in  harvesting,  processing,  or 
canning  operations  in  the  seafood  in- 
dustry were  specifically  exempted  from 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  that 
year.  Congress  adopted  some  broad  and 
all-inclusive  amendments  to  the  basic 
act.  Among  the  many  changes  was  a 
partial  repeal  for  certain  seafood  in- 
dustry workers,  including  the  repeal  of 
the  exemption  for  shellers  of  shellfish. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Knapp.  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Tilghcian  Packing  Co.  of 
Tilghman,  Md.,  has  said  that — 

I  know  that  the  minimum  wage  has  been 
harmful  to  the  Industry  and  to  the  nation's 
economy.  Unless  some  relief  is  obtained,  the 
crabp>acking  Industry  will  suffer  a  prolonged 
decline,  possibly  leaAing  to  extinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  the  people  engaged  in 
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&e  Industm;  expresaing  their  concern  for 
the  survlTal  of  the  Indxistry  If  some  re- 
lief iB  not  granted.  One  of  the  best 
letters  I  have  received,  however,  comes 
from  a  State  official  In  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  who  has  no  direct  or 
pecuniary  Interest  In  this  industry  other 
than  in  his  position  as  chief  of  the  sheD- 
llah  section  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health.  I  would  like  to  quote 
some  of  the  comments  he  made  to  me  tn 
a  letter  shortly  after  I  Introduced  this 
legislation  last  year: 

since  taking  over  Public  Health  Control 
of  tiiia  Industry  In  1067.  It  h&a  grown  from 
some  thirteen  pluta  to  forty  odd  pUnts  do- 
ing several  million  dollars  of  buslnesB. 
Formerly  the  South  Carollua  Shelinah  In- 
^  duatry  wms  practically  unknown,  but  la  Na- 
tionally recognized  both  for  Its  products  aa 
weU  as  scientific  advancements,  all  of  whlcb 
the  SUte  Board  of  Health  la  extremely  proud. 
As  you  are  no  doubt  well  aware,  for  genera- 
tions the  ahucklng  (shelling)  of  oysters,  has 
been  conducted  Nationally  aa  well  aa  In 
South  Carolina  on  a  unit  basis,  such  pay- 
ment for  semces  being  paid  on  a  per  gaUon 
of  oysters  shucked  (sheUed). 

This  has  allowed  the  employee  to  work  at 
a  pace  aultable  to  his  or  her  capacities  and 
desires  to  earn  more  or  lees  income,  these 
(specialised)  employees  are  as  a  rule  well 
Xiast  middle  age  and  hare  spent  a  Ufe  time 
foUowlng  this  endeavor  and  hence  have  no 
other  skills. 

The  industry  needs  and  desires  these  em- 
ployees, but  in  face  of  present  economics, 
oompetltlTe  foreign  markets,  cannot  afford 
to  employ  a  large  percentage  of  these  people 
with  low  production  capacities  at  the  pre- 
vailing minimum  wage  rate.  Hence  in  the 
face  of  loss  of  production  in  some  Eastern 
Atlantic  States  and  an  extremely  heavy  vol- 
ume demand  for  the  product,  production  wise 
(though  the  natural  product  la  available) 
the  Induatry  la  only  employing  about  20%  to 
40%  of  the  available  labor.  In  view  of  the 
wage  law.  Aa  an  example  where  sbuckers 
were  paid  •2.00  per  gallon  piece  work,  and 
produced  say  only  3  galions  during  an  eight 
hour  period,  the  piece  work  scale  would  call 
for  Sfl.OO  In.  an  eight  hour  period,  whereas  the 
wage  scale  woiild  demand  a  wage  of  $10.00 
(tan),  bringing  the  imit  cost  up  to  IS.S3  per 
gallon,  which  tn  the  face  of  market  prices  Is 
prohibitive.  As  an  opposite  example,  the 
fast,  eager  employee  might  produce  on  the 
unit  rate  more  that  the  wage  requirement, 
and  thus  be  penalized,  or  the  employee 
might  Just  drop  the  efficiency  rate  and  make 
the  minimum  wage  creating  a  loss  of  produc- 
^  tlon  and  financial  less  both  to  the  employee 
and  cr  operator. 

In  Beaiifort  County  alone,  we  have  three 
plants  closed  due  to  the  wage  law  that  would 
employ  at  least  100  persona  and  nine  plants 
operating  on  less  than  50%   capacity. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  included  In  the 
CoifGREssioNAL  RECORD  an  article  which  I 
wrote  and  which  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine Fishing  Gazette  for  February  1966, 
on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

KiKMPTioN  OB  Extinction 
(Noting  that  Inability  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage  has  caused  the  shutilown  of  many 
crab  packinghouses,  Senstor  Stkom  Trnm- 
MOND.  m  an  exclusive  article  for  Fishing 
Oazette.  rtlsc\iases  hU  bill  to  exempt  ahuckera 
from  the  minimum  wage  provlalona  of  the 
F*ir  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  effect  of 
which  he  calls  "economic  strangulation.") 
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Hasty  action  by  Congress  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  crabplckers  and  other  shellflshery 
workers  has  caiised  aiany  of  these  workers 
to  lose  their  Jobs.  TlOa  paradox  of  good  in- 
tentions gone  wrong  is  found  by  Senator 
Stsoh  Thtemond  In  an  industry  beset  by 
severe  economic  hardship  resulting  from  ap- 
plication of  the  minimum  wage. 

Senator  Thtjrmond  la  sponsor  of  a  bill  to 
exempt  employes  engaged  in  the  shelUng  of 
shellfish  from  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Prior  to 
1961,  all  employes  engaged  in  harvesting, 
processing  or  canning  operations  In  the  sea- 
food indujtry  were  specifically  exempted  from 
coverage.  In  that  year  Congress  adopted 
some  broad  and  all-incluslve  amendments  to 
the  Act.  Among  the  many  changes  was  the 
partial  repeal  of  the  exemption  for  certain 
seafood  Industry  workers.  "ThlB  particular 
provision  was  Uttle  noticed  at  the  Ume,"  the 
Senator  said,  "but  It  has  had  a  meet  serious 
Impact  on  the  econftmlc  stability  of  this 
segment  of  the  industry,  and  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  unemployment  along 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard." 

Since  many  of  those  who  lost  their  Jobs 
lack  the  skill  and  training  to  find  other  em- 
ployment, he  explains,  they  find  themselves 
among  the  ranks  of  permanently  unemployed 
and.  depending  upon  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  family,  m»y  become  wards  of  the 
state.  "The  InabUity  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage  to  the  shellers  has  resulted  In  the  com- 
plete shutdown  of  many  packinghouses 
thereby  throwing  out  of  work  not  only  the 
shuckers  but  all  employees  of  the  plant,"  he 
said. 

The  South  Carolina  Republican  legislator 
who  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
person  ever  elected  tc  a  major  office  In  a 
wrtte-ln  campaign,  eaiphaelzes  that  In  at 
least  one  case  the  ap^Ucatlon  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  the  shellers  has  resulted  In  the 
failure  of  a  segment  cf  the  Industry  of  an 
entire  state.  The  North  Carolina  Crab 
Packers  AssoclaUon  voted  unanimously  to 
close  all  18  major  crab  packlngplants  in  the 
sUte  because  of  the  ••economic  strangula- 
tion" brought  about  by  the  application  of 
the  minimum  wage  laws,  he  said. 

"The  nature  of  the  work  and  the  generally 
accepted  method  of  calculating  payment 
made  it  impracticable,  if  not  Impossible,  to 
apply  minimum  wage  standards  to  shellers  of 
shellfish.  Within  the  Industrv.  the  estab- 
Ushed  practice  Is  to  calculate  payment  on  a 
unit  basis.  For  example,  ovster  shellers  are 
usually  paid  $2  per  gallon.  Some  shellers  can 
naturally  work  much  faster  than  others  and 
during  an  eight-hour  day  may  be  able  to  earn 
well  over  the  mlnlmian  wage  required  by 
law."  Senator  TmjRMorjD  explained. 

"Shellers  are,  however,  allowed  to  set  their 
own  work  pace— and  thf  vast  majority  do  not 
earn.  In  an  eight-hour  4ay.  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law.  These  smployee  are  essential 
to  the  operation  of  any  packing  plant,  but 
It  Is  a  fact  of  economic  life  that  competitive 
factors  prevent  the  employment  of  the  nec- 
essary numbers  of  employes  with  low  pro- 
duction capacities  at  the  prevailing  wage 
rate." 

Whether  an  artificial  floor  on  wage  rates 
can  be  maintained  In  the  face  of  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  markaft  situation,  or  wheth- 
er producUvlty  should  determine  the  earn- 
ings of  the  employe  was  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  said.  "In  this  case,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  but  that  the  productivity  of 
the  employe  must  be  the  determining  factor. 
The  health  and  well-bsing  of  this  essential 
industry  requires  that  Congress  take  some 
action  to  restore  Its  economic  stability." 

The  Senator  was  convinced  that  his  bill 
designated  S.  2671.  to  eiempt  shuckers  froni 
minimum  wage  rcquir«aents,  "would  go  a 
long  way  toward  prevtntlng  further  plant 
closures  and  Increased  unemployment." 

The  bill,  he  said,  "was  prompted  by  the 
urgent  pleas  of  those  In  the  Industry  who  had 


first-hand  knowledge  of  the  severe  hardshlw 
caused  by  the  application  of  the  minimum 
wage." 

A  spokesman  for  the  industry,  Richard  S 
Knapp.  president,  Tllghman  Packing  Co 
Tllghman.  Md.,  told  Pishing  Gazette,  "i  know 
that  the  minimum  wage  has  been  harmful  to 
the  Industry,  and  to  the  nation's  economy 
Unless  some  reUef  Is  obtained,  the  crab  pack- 
Ing  Industry  will  suffer  a  prolonged  decUne" 
possibly  leading  to  extinction. 

"The  results  of  the  mlnlmiun  wage  provi- 
sions, since  they  were  applied  to  the  seafood 
Industry  in  September.  1961,  and  partlcularlv 
since  the  minimum  rate  was  stepped  up  to 
81  25  per  hour  last  September,  have  been  to 
force  some  operations  to  slow  down,  raise 
the  price  of  crabmeat  to  almost  prohibitive 
levels,  and  prevent  willing  but  less  skilled 
people  from  working,"  he  said.  "This  is  cer- 
tainly not  In  line  with  the  government's  ex- 
pressed  wishes  for  full  employment  or  non- 
Inflationary  price  increases. 

MECHANICAL  PICKER 

"The  government."  Mr.  Knapp  observed 
"must  certainly  recognize  the  problem  in 
view  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars spent  In  recent  years  to  develop  a  me- 
chanical picker.  It  would  appear  that  many 
more  years  will  be  required  to  develop  k 
machine  that  will  be  of  any  material  help 
and  even  then  a  good  bit  of  hand  labor  will 
still  be  Involved.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  a 
packer  to  Justify  tralnmg  new  workers  at  the 
$1.25  level  when  a  month  or  two  Is  requL'ed 
to  develop  any  skill. 

"Those  people  In  the  Industry  who  have  de- 
veloped proper  skills  and  who  apply  their 
skill,  can  make  well  over  S1.25  per  hour 
However,  there  are  many  more  people,  espe- 
cially older  women,  who  wish  to  engage  In 
crab  picking  but  who  are  prevented  from 
It  because  of  the  minimum  wage  rate.  These 
people  generally  do  not  find  work  elsewhere 
and  become  reliant  entirely  on  welfare  or 
Social  Security." 

Mr.  Knapp  also  was  concerned  about  the 
seafood  Industry's  exemption  from  the  over- 
time provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  "and  not  Just  as  It  applies  to  picking 
or  shucking  shellfish."  "Let's  hope,"  he  said, 
"that  no  one  Is  really  serious  about  removing 
this  exemption.  There  are  so  many  seasonal 
peaks  and  valleys  In  the  seafood  Industrv 
that  freedom  from  overtime  provisions  Is  a 
must  If  the  Industry  Is  to  remain  healthy." 

"Good  will  to  all  men"  impels  crab  packers 
to  pay  the  minimum  wage,  but  can  the  In- 
dustry stand  It,  asks  Romle  L.  Whorton,  R.  L. 
Whorton  Crab  Plant.  Inc.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 
He  adds  that  at  current  labor  costs,  plant* 
all  over  the  country  are  closing. 

The  minimum  wage  requirement,  Mr. 
Whorton  said,  disregards  the  fact  that  crab 
packers  must  train  persons  who  have  no 
education  or  work  training  of  any  kind,  and 
are  slow  to  take  training.  It  is  unfair  for  an 
Industry  to  be  told  what  It  must  pay  a  low 
order  of  unskilled  workers,  he  said,  pointing 
out  that  20  percent  of  his  own  crab  pickers 
had  been  trained  by  the  company — which  lost 
money  while  they  learned  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  Whorton  saw  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  a 
grave  threat  to  the  survival  of  not  only  the 
shellflshery,  but  to  all  small  Industries.  He 
found  cause  for  hope  in  Senator  Thttrmond's 
bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing,  I  just  want  to  say  the  minimum 
wage  law  has  already  closed  a  number  of 
these  little  plants  In  my  State,  and  I  feel 
sure  It  has  done  this  in  other  States  that 
have  these  fishing  boats.  If  we  want  to 
give  people  emplojTnent,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  It.  They  just  cannot  afford  to 
pay  these  prices. 
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I  hope  the  Senate,  in  Its  discretion. 
will  see  fit  to  exempt  these  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  these  wages,  and 
which  win  cause  these  little  people  to  go 
out  of  business  even  more  than  they 
have. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  4  minutes  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina;  but  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion, on  the  last  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  he 
said  we  would  have  a  division  vote.  I 
did  not  agree  to  that.  Now  he  said  he 
wants  a  voice  vote.  I  have  not  agreed 
to  that,  either.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  not  agreed  to  a  division  or 
a  voice  vote. 

Under  present  law,  anybody  engaged  in 
the  harvesting  of  flsh,  on  a  shrimp  boat, 
an  oyster  boat,  or  a  fishing  boat,  anyone 
engaged  in  the  catching,  taking,  propa- 
gating, harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farm- 
ing of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  Crus- 
tacea, sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aquat- 
ic forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
is  exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  law. 
The  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  does 
not  apply  to  anyone  on  a  shrimp,  oyster, 
fishing  or  other  boat,  or  one  engaged  in 
the  harvesting  of  sponges  or  other  life 
out  of  the  sea. 

Once  the  harvested  seafood  gets  on 
land  and  is  processed,  the  minimum  wage 
law  applies.  Congress  placed  plants 
processing  seafood  under  the  minimum 
wage  law  in  1961. 

There  is  no  overtime  provision  with 
respect  to  the  processing  of  seafood. 

The  only  question  involved  is  taking 
out  of  existing  law  some  of  the  provi- 
sions that  have  been  in  the  law  since 
1961,  so  that  there  will  be  no  minimum 
wage  requirements  In  the  plants  that 
shell  shellfish  or  process  other  seafood  on 
shore. 

In  view  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  crab 
imperial,  or  a  shrimp  cocktail,  or  lobster. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  (exactly  the  same 
as  compared  to  farm  products. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  this  problem, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  issued  certifi- 
cates for  many  handicapped  workers, 
so  that  employers  in  the  shellfish  indus- 
try can  pay  substandard  wages.  Up  un- 
til June  30.  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
had  issued  669  certificates  to  handicapped 
persons  to  work  in  this  Industry.  The 
handicapped  persons — and  it  is  a  good 
industry  for  them  in  which  to  work — 
work  for  wages  below  the  minimum  wage. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  certified 
that  these  certificates  constitute  25  per- 
cent of  the  handicapped-worker  certifi- 
cates in  effect  in  all  industries  in  the 
States. 

The  shellfish  and  crustacean  Industry 
is  a  good  place  for  the  employment  of 
handicapped  workers.  They  can  sit 
down  while  they  work.  The  Secretary 
believes  that  the  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped workers  would  be  disturbed  if 
that  provision  were  removed  and  able 
persons  could  work  for  less  than  the 
nilnimum  wage. 

I  recommend  that  the  committee  po- 
sition be  supported  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 
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In  reply  to  the  disthigulshed  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  merely  say  that  a  number 
of  persons  have  already  been  thrown  out 
of  work  along  the  coast  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and 
other  States  because  the  industry  cannot 
pay  these  wages.  A  few  moments  ago  I 
stated  that  hundreds  of  persons  have 
been  thrown  out  of  this  kind  of  work  in 
my  State.  Others  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  They  are  marginal  workers. 
Many  of  them  have  skills,  and  when  they 
work  fast,  they  can  earn  more  money. 
They  are  paid  on  a  unit  basis.  It  is  a 
question  whether  such  persons  can  con- 
tinue to  be  employed  or  will  have  to  go 
on  rehef.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  practical 
solution  is  to  let  them  be  paid  on  a  unit 
basis,  as  they  were  paid  prior  to  1961. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  a  half  minute. 

Those  who  engage  in  processing  on 
boats,  such  as  the  canning  or  packing  of 
marine  products  at  sea,  or  the  fast 
freezing  of  shrimp,  are  exempt,  because 
similar  employment  in  plants  on  shore 
is  exempt,  and  they  come  under  the 
minimum  wages  that  were  in  effect  in 
1961.  The  bill  does  not  touch  them.  It 
does  not  go  back  to  1961. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  TIHfflMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  2  miniAes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  urge 
the  adoption  of  his  amendment.  This  is 
a  marginal  industry,  and  in  my  State  a 
great  many  processors  have  had  to  go 
out  of  business,  simply  because  the  in- 
dustry does  not  permit  the  payment  of 
the  minimum  wage  as  set  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  So  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (putting  the  question). 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  the  nays 
have  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call   the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk  called   the   roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRotfEY],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beewster],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALE]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick]  are  absent 
on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SmpsoN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong] 
Is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utali 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [  Mr.  Pong  ] .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  Is  psdred  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeaa  23, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

(No.  230  Leg.] 
TKAS— 23 


Byrd.  Va. 

Hlclcenlooper 

RuaseU.  8.C 

Cotton 

Holland 

RusseU,  Oa. 

Curtis 

Hrusfca 

Smatbers 

DlrJtsen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Lnuache 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

Robertson 
NAYS— B8 

AUcen 

BoggB 

Carlson 

Anderson 

BurdSck 

Caae 

Bayh 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

cnark 

Bible 

C&noon 

Cooper 
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Dodd 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Douglas 

McCtovern 

Rlblcoff 

Fulbrtght 

Miller 

Saltonstall 

Oore 

Montoya 

Scott 

Ortflln 

Morse 

Smith 

H»rt 

Morton 

Sparkman 

Hill 

Moss 

Symington 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Tvdlnfts 

Jkckaon 

Nelson 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Jb;t1U 

Neuberger 

WllUamB,  Del. 

Kennedy,  Masa.  Pastore 

Yarbo  rough 

Kennedy,  NY.    Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Kucbel 

PeU 

Young,  Ohio 

Uagnuson 

Prouty 

Mancfleld 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Allott 

Omening 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Mondale 

Bass 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Muskle 

Church 

Lontt,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Domlnlclc 

McQee 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  THinuioND's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President. 

1  move  to  layi-that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORD. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

BeglmanK  with  line  17  on  page  63.  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  67  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"8*c.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  la  here- 
by instructed  to  initiate  a  study  with  respect 
to  wage  payments  by  sheltered  workshops 
to  handicapped  cUenta,  and  methods  of  Im- 
proving the  work  productivity  of  such  clients 
in  order  to  Increase  their  earned  income. 
Buch  study  shall  be  conducted  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  representatives  of  sheltered 
workshops.  The  Secretary  is  further  in- 
structed to  report  to  the  Congress  within 
eighteen  months  foUowlng  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  findings  of  such 
study  with  appropriate  recommendations." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  whether  It 
Is  his  plan  to  finish  the  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  Is  the  in- 
struction of  the  majority  leader,  with 
agreement  from  the  minority  leader, 
that  if  we  do  not  finish  the  bill  tonight, 
the  Senate  will  continue  to  consider  the 
bill  tomorrow.  If  we  do  finish  the  bill 
tonight,  the  Senate  will  come  back  at 
12  noon  Monday  next. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 


This  is  not  strictly  a  party  matter.  The 
Senator  from  New  Ytric  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  can  finish  the  bill  to- 
night. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  we  could  have  disposed 
of  the  last  amendment  by  means  of  a 
■division  in  2  minutes  and  it  took  a 
half -hour  because  Senators  were  not  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senators  were  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
explain  my  proposal  very  quickly.  The 
pending  bill  contains  a  pro\'ision  to 
bring  nonprofit  industries  within  the 
coverage  of  the  bill.  The  pending  bill 
will  bring  imder  the  Coverage  of  the  bill 
industries  such  as  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries, the  Association  to  Aid  the 
Crippled,  the  Association  to  Aid  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  ordet. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  special  interest  in  the  amendment 
from  the  standpoint  at  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  until 
this  afternoon,  when  a  letter  prepared  by 
the  National  Association  of  Sheltered 
Workers  &  Homebound  Programs  was 
submitted  to  me. 

This  letter  requested  that  an  amend- 
ment be  offered  to  strike  from  the  bill 
those  provisions  which  would  bring  with- 
in its  coverage  sheltered  workers  in 
homebound  programs. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the 
crippled,  the  blind,  aiid  the  mentally  de- 
fective who  are  working  for  sheltered 
worker  associations  tn  homebound  ac- 
tivities be  removed  from  the  coverage  of 
the  bill  until  a  study  is  made.  This 
study  would  be  completed  in  18  months. 

The  letter  that  wa«  submitted  to  me 
stated : 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workers,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
has  not  recommended  tihls  approach  to  the 
problems  of  wages  In  abeltcred  and  home- 
bound  shops. 

The  Secretary  of  tabor  appointed  a 
commission  to  make  a  study.  That  com- 
mission has  not  made  recommendations. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  bill?  The 
bill  would  only  bring  the  blind  and  crip- 
pled and  mentally  deficient  partially 
within  the  coverage  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  would  not  make  all  of  the  provi- 
sions effective. 

The  association  begs  that  we  do  not 
act  upon  this  provlsiain.  but  rather  that 
we  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
a  study  and  report  in  18  months. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
association  nonprofit? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   They  are  all  nonprofit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  they 
have  no  ax  to  grind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. However,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  £^  a 


nonprofit  association  any  more.  They 
have  no  ax  to  grind,  and  neither  have  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  why  a  worthwhile  amendment 
like  this  could  not  be  taken  to  confer- 
ence where  the  matter  could  be  ironed 
out,  unless  there  is  some  reason  that 
does  not  substantiate  our  agreeing  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
amazes  me — and  I  say  this  in  good 
spirits — is  that  the  deep  abyss  which 
separated  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  3 
weeks  ago  has  been  completely  bridged, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  now  di- 
recting the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  such  an  effective  degree  that,  on  re- 
fusal of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  comply  with  my  request,  he  said: 

I  can  do  nothing  more  than  what  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  asked  me  to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if 
he  is  in  favor  of  the  construction  of 
bridges. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am,  but  this 
amendment  should  be  accepted.  This 
means  nothing  to  me,  not  a  thing. 

Every  a.ssociation — the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, the  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  Association  for  the  Crippled— op- 
poses the  provision  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  conference.  All 
the  amendment  does  is  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor  to  make  a  study  of  the 
situation  and  to  report  within  18 
months. 

My  interest  in  this  situation  comes 
from  interest  in  the  handicapped.  In 
Massachusetts  we  have  an  industry 
called  the  Morgan  Memorial,  which  is  a 
nonprofit,  charitable  industry  and  which 
employs  handicapped  persons.  They  re- 
pair furniture  and  work  in  their  homes, 
and  so  on.  There  is  another  organiza- 
tion, called  the  Merrimack  Valley  Good- 
will Industries,  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  at  the  present  time  can  say 
that  this  industry  or  that  Industry  is  ex- 
empt from  this  act,  by  giving  them  a 
certificate.  , 

What  the  committee's  report  does  Is 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  to  certify  every  Individual  in  these 
sheltered  Industries,  and  that  is  an  im- 
practical situation. 

I  disagree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  said  in  one  statement.  If  the  com- 
mittee report  were  true,  it  is  my  under- 
Standing  that  the  full  minimum  wage 
would  be  in  force  by  1969. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  3  stages 
in  which  it  rises — stage  1,  stage  2,  and 
stage  3. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  be  willing  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference,  and  however 
the  conference  report  comes  out  will  be 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  nonprofit,  charitable  Industries 
are  trying  to  help  these  handicapped 
workers  obtain  some  work.    I  know  that 
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from  my  own  experience  with  the  Mor- 
gan Memorial  firm  in  Boston. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  all  day,  and  I  beg  that  I  be  lis- 
tened to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  1331  of  book 
2  of  the  testimony,  "Handicapped  In- 
dustrj-  Exemptions,"  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  Wisconsin,  Inc.,  asks  that  it  not 
be  included  in  the  bUl.  The  National 
Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and 
Homebound  Programs,  Inc.,  asks  that  it 
not  be  included.  The  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  asks 
that  It  not  be  included. 

There  is  a  statement  of  the  Jewish 
Occupational  Council.  Senator  JAvrrs 
has  informed  me  that  they  have  sort  of 
'.eancd  a  little  toward  what  is  in  the  bill 
now.  The  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America,  Inc..  is  against  it.  There  is  a 
statement  by  John  P.  Nagle,  chief  of  the 
Washington  oflace.  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 

This  committee,  if  It  wants  to  give 
dignity  to  the  biU  that  we  are  consider- 
ing, should,  in  good  conscience,  give  con- 
sideration to  these  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions which  have  no  ax  to  grind,  except 
to  ser\'e  the  handicapped  and  the  poor 
and  the  other  people  who  have  other 
deficiencies. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  whether  these  Good- 
will Industries  are  not  organizations  that 
are  formed  by  the  charitable-minded 
people  of  a  community  to  give  employ- 
ment to  handicapped  people  whom  no- 
body else  will  employ. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  has  been  my 
understanding.  As  mayor  of  Cleveland 
and  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  I  participated 
In  their  functions,  begging  the  people  to 
give  these  organizations  help  because 
they  were  helping  the  handicapped.  But 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  says  that  we  have 
no  such  thing  as  an  eleemosynarj*  or 
nonprofit  association. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope,  and  I 
repeat,  that  the  committee  will  take  this 
matter  to  conference,  for  this  reason: 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  now  has  the  au- 
thority to  issue  the  certificates  to  pro- 
tect the  handicapped  workers  in  these 
Industries,  and  all  this  amendment  does 
is  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  matter,  to  see  whether  they  should  go 
further  and  be  Included  in  the  minimum 
»age.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  going  to 
Wfue  the  matter  any  more.  I  suppose 
what  I  have  said  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears, 
»nd  that  those  who  dominate  will  rule 
and  carry  into  jffect  their  objectives. 
without  regard  to  how  those  objectives 
"nay  conflict  with  what  is  decent  and 
nght. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
"esldent,  I  ask  for  1  minute. 

l£r.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator,  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  which  Sena- 
tor Lattsche  has  offered  will  be  accepted, 
because  I  know  a  great  deal  about  several 
of  these  handicapped  groups  which  are 
doing  work.  I  know  that  the  Goodwill 
Industries  has  one  plant  in  which  they 
rework  mattresses  and  make  mattresses 
and  then  sell  them.  I  know  of  a  broom 
factory  which  the  blind  operate  entirely, 
and  the  Lions  Club  sells  the  brooms. 

Those  people,  being  blind,  carmot  make 
as  many  brooms  as  can  people  who  can 
see.  I  think  we  would  be  doing  this 
group  of  handicapped  people  a  great  In- 
justice if  we  were  to  put  them  on  the 
same  wage  scale  as  everyone  else. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  have  been  wor- 
ried about  this  matter.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  views  of  Senator  Lausche. 

The  Senator  said  something,  I  think 
without  meaning  to,  about  certain  orga- 
nizations which  I  would  know  about. 
They,  too.  are  very  worried  about  any 
such  provision.  They  do  not  lean  in  the 
direction  of  the  bill.  If  anythhig,  they 
lean  away  from  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
said  that.  I  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
I  think  they  have  changed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  a  plan  under  this  measure 
by  wliich  something  can  be  done  which 
will  be  constructive  and  which  will  pro- 
vide plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  exactly 
what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Section  504.  which  I  sponsored  in  com- 
mittee, directs  a  study  exactly  as  Senator 
Lausche  wishes.  However,  upon  Senator 
Morse's  motion,  we  Imposed  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  minimum  wages  upon  those 
handicapiJed  workers  whose  work  is  pro- 
ductive. 

The  Senator  will  notice  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill,  where  work  is  inconse- 
quential or  where  it  is  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  therapy,  such  work  does  not 
come  under  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions. So  that  we  are  actually  deaUng 
with  productive  labor,  and  not  with  work 
for  therapy  or  work  which  is  Inconse- 
quential. 

If  we  provided  that  up  to  the  end  of 
1967.  where  there  is  actual  productive 
labor,  a  certificate  should  provide  for  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  minimum  wage — 
not  more — then  everything  else  could 
be  left  open:  because,  according  to  the 
bill  itself,  we  would  get  a  study  on  July 
15.  1967. 

Therefore,  if  Senator  Lattsche  would 
be  willing,  as  a  way  of  accommodating 
the  point  of  view  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  iiis  own. 
if  we  would  strike  out  on  page  64,  from 
the  word  "beginning"  on  line  19,  up  to 
and  including  the  semicolon  after  the 
word  "act"  on  line  23,  it  would  result 
in  doing  substantially  what  he  wishes. 
In  other  words,  certification  could  be  at 
a  figure  of  50  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage  which  is  provided  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Until  when? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Until  the  end  of  1967. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     And  then  what? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Then  It  would  expire. 
Even  this  provision  would  expire.    We 
would  get  the  study  in  the  middle  of  next 


year,  and  then  we  could  or  could  not,  as 
a  Congress,  decide  whether  we  wanted 
to  do  anything  further  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  House  bill  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  that  If  Sena- 
tor Laijsche  accepts  the  sunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York — I  hope  he 
Will — after  further  consideration  In  con- 
ference, it  could  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  only  take  a  min- 
ute now,  although  I  »hall  take  more  time 
later  if  it  becomes  necessarj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  not  my  language. 
It  conforms  with  the  desires  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division.  The  provision  deals 
with  a  great  problem  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain handicapped  workers.  We  have  no 
right  to  continue  in  these  sheltered  work- 
shops what  has  been  foimd  to  be  fre- 
quently an  exploitation  of  the  handi- 
capped, where  they  are  getting  5.  10, 
15,  and  20  cents  an  hour  and  have  a  pro- 
duction producing  well  over  the  equiva- 
lent of  $1  an  hour. 

That  is  what  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  up  against.  We  are  not  doing  any- 
thing in  this  language  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  does  not  now  have  the  adminis- 
trative authority  to  do.  They  say  It 
should  be  in  the  law,  though  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  Is  currently  putting 
this  system  into  effect. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
a  few  minutes  ago— he  has  it  under  con- 
sideration after  consultation  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York — the  very  sug- 
gestion that  the  Senator  just  made  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Why  waste  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  the  Senator 
raised  this  subject  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  have  the  Record  stand  as  it  Is  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  we  wiU  con- 
tinue the  argument. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  Intend  to  have 
the  Senator  determine  my  explanation. 
I  would  be  pleased  if  the  Senator  would 
listen. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  sub- 
mitted.   I  am  ready  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  Uke  to  have  the 
Senator  look  at  the  bottom  of  page  66. 
section  504 : 

Sec.  504.  The  SecreUry  of  Labor  la  hereby 
Instructed  to  commenoe  Immediately  a  com- 
plete study  of  wage  payments  to  handicapped 
client*  of  sheltered  workshopa  and  of  the 
feasibility  of  raising  e^dsting  wage  standards 
In  Buch  workshops.  Tl^e  Secretary  is  fur- 
ther instructed  to  repcrt  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1,  1967,  the  findings  of  such  study  with 
appropriate  recommendations. 

That  Is  the  Important  date.  We  are 
ordering  the  very  type  study  that  both 
the  Senator  and  I  want.  We  have  it  In 
the  bill.  We  are  proposing  that  aU  we 
do  is  provide  for  the  SO-percent  minimum 
payment  where  there  Is  productivity, 
stopphig  on  line  19  after  the  word  "Act" 
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and  strike  beginning  January  1.  1968. 
down  through  line  23. 

It  aecampUahefl  what  the  Senator  has 
In  mind,  and  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrs],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  have  in 
mind.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Islaivd 
(Mr.  Peu>]  was  involved  In  this  matter 
In  committee.  We  worked  this  matter 
out  together. 

I  shall  not  take  further  time  now.  The 
Department  of  Labor  urged  the  support 
of  the  language  I  was  offering. 

The  Department  of  Labor  says  that 
adoption  of  the  Morse  amendment  would 
be  consistent  with  their  purposes.  That 
is  where  this  came  from.  It  did  not  come 
from  my  head.  This  Is  what  they  want 
and  presents  their  views.  It  will  get  Into 
conference  and  tiiat  is  what  is  important. 

I  offer  that  as  a  modification  of  the 
JSenator's  amendment,  for  his  acceptance. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  Senator 
jAvrrs  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hoiu-  Division.  Clarence  Lund- 
qulst.  and  two  se^es  of  questions  and 
answers  on  sheltered  workshops  which 
I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  fact  sheet  are  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Jacob  X.  jAvrra, 
V.S.  Senate^ 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Frank  Ciunmlnga. 

DKAm  Sknatos  Javitb:  Th«  following  state- 
ia«nt  is  submitted  in  response  to  your  request 
for  Inform&tlon  on  the  probable  effects  of 
adoption  of  the  Morte  Amendment,  section 
809  of  H.a.  13712  as  amended  by  the  subcom- 
mlttM  on  Labor. 

Tha  major  provision  of  the  amendment 
would  establish  the  basic  minimum  ratea  to 
b«  set  by  q>eclal  oertlflc&tea  authorizing  the 
payment  to  handicapped  workers  employed 
In  sheltered  worksfaopa  of  wages  less  than  the 
Otherwise  applicable  minimum  rates.  The 
basic  special  minimum  rate  would  be  $0.63^ 
beginning  January  1,  1067,  and  the  rate 
would  be  Increased  as  follows:  February  1. 
1907 — 90.70;  January  1,  19«»— tl.OS:  February 
1,  lOes — tl-ao;  January  1.  IMS— «l.eO. 

The  amendment  provides  for  needed  flexi- 
bility by  allowing  the  setting  of  lower  rates 
for  three  categories  of  employees:  (a)  those 
engaged  in  training  or  evaluation  programs 
where  their  work  Is  Incidental  to  such  pro- 
grams: (b)  those  who,  because  of  exceptional 
circumstances,  are  unable  to  engage  In  com- 
petitive employment;  and  (c)  those  employed 
in  work  sicttvlty  centers  planned  and  designed 
exeluslvally  for  w<3rkers  whose  physical  or 
mental  Impairment  Is  so  severe  as  to  make 
their  productive  capacity  Inconsequential. 

The  objeotlves  of  the  proposed  amendments 
are  consistent  with  the  Divisions'  objectives 
In  administering  the  present  section  14  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Our  approach  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  policy  recently  enunciated 
of  requiring  the  workshope  which  are  associ- 
ated with  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  to  Increase  basic  rates  to  not  leee  than 
three-fourths  of  the  statutory  minimum  by 
June  SO.  1988. 

We  had  expected  to  extend  the  underlying 
policy  to  other  classes  of  workshops  looking 
to  the  maximum  acceleration  of  basic  mini- 
mum wage  rates  applicable  to  most  employeea 
of  aheltered  workshops  consistent  with  the 
standards  establlabed  by  the  act.  Also,  we 
bad  aqioeted  to  set  lower  rates  only  In  sttua- 
tloos  where  lower  rates  were  clearly  required 
to  prevent  eurtaUment  of  employment  oppor- 


tunities. Thus  adoption  of  the  Morse 
Amendment  would  be  consistent  with  our 
objectives.  The  eetabljahment  of  statutory 
standards  would  make  more  certain  the 
attainment  of  those  o>l>jectlves. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Administrator. 


[Prom  the  ofBce   of  Senator   Watnx  Moass, 

Democrat  of  Oregon,  Aug.  25,   1906] 

QuxanoNs  and  ANSvncas  on  Shk.teked 

Workshop  Amendment  in  H.R.  13712 

1.  Does  the  amendment  put  all  handl- 
capi>ed  workers  In  exempted  workshops  under 
the  minimum  wage  law? 

No.  It  brings  under  coverage  thoeefien- 
gaged  In  productive  work,  requiring  that  they 
receive  60%  of  the  mlgimum  the  first  year. 
75%  the  second  year,  and  100%  the  third 
year. 

For  persons  receiving  training  or  evalua- 
tion of  their  skills,  or  for  the  Individual  so 
Impaired  as  to  be  unatde  to  engage  In  com- 
petitive employment,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  prescribe  the  wage,  commensurate  with 
the  worker's  productivity.  This  Is  how  It  is 
done  under  existing  law. 

Still  a  third  category  is  established  by  the 
bin,  providing  for  "work  activity  centers". 
These  are  centers  designed  and  planned  for 
jjeople  whose  physical  of  mental  Impairment 
Is  so  severe  as  to  make  their  productive  ca- 
p>aclty  Inoonsequentied.  People  participating 
In  these  centers  are  considered  to  be  there 
for  therapy  and  for  the  stimulation  of  ac- 
tivity, rather  than  for  productive  work. 
These  centers  shall  coaipensate  the  handi- 
capped according  to  regulations  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  as  at  present. 

3.  Won't  sheltered  workshops  tend  to  keep 
the  best  workers  and  not  make  room  for 
others  by  sending  people  out  Into  private 
emplo3nnent? 

To  an  unknown  extent  they  do  now,  for 
they  have  the  same  Incetitlve  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  If  a  shop  piays  a  worker  25  cents 
an  hour  for  tl  an  hour  worth  of  work,  the 
shop  may  try  to  retain  tliat  worker  now. 

3.  Workshope  will  be  forced  to  close  If  they 
cannot  meet  this  payroll  for  workers. 

Who  decides  what  share  of  a  workshop 
budget  goes  to  salaries  of  supervisors,  pro- 
fessional staff,  truck  drivers,  and  Becretarles. 
who  are  either  salaried  or  covered  now  by 
the  mlnimiun  wage  law — and  how  much 
shall  be  paid  to  the  handicapped,  who 
are  not  covered?  Essentially,  the  manage- 
ment makes  this  decision  and  then  applies 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  certificate  of 
exemption  only  for  ths  handicapped.  It  la 
difficult  to  see  why  only  the  handicapped 
should  receive  substandard  wages,  especially 
when  the  federal  government  is  now  subsi- 
dizing  these   shops   an<l   centers. 

4.  Won't  this  provision  set  back  the  prog- 
ress anticipated  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habUltatlon  Act  of  1965f 

On  the  contrary.  It  to  in  keeping  with  it. 
In  1006,  Congress  provided  in  the  Act  match- 
ing funds  for  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  construction  for  new  workshps,  and 
the  remodeling,  alteration,  expansion,  and 
equipping  of  existing  ores.  It  calls  for  fur- 
nishing 70%  of  the  salaries  of  staff  Initially 
hired,  ranging  down  to  30%  of  salaries  the 
fourth  year  of  operation;  It  also  provides 
stipends  up  to  125  a  week,  plus  (10  per  de- 
p>endent.  for  the  handicapped  people  refer- 
red to  such  a  workshc^  by  the  state  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  Service  for  training. 
The  Act  requires,  fo»  example,  that  the 
Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage  be  applied  to 
construction  workers  Who  build  or  remodel 
the  buUdlnga. 

Workshops  for  the  handicapped  are  no 
longer  a  simple  charitable  operation,  staffed 
by  local  volunteers,  "the  non-handicapped 
people  In  them  are  paid  normal  wages  or 
salaries.     Most  of  the  handicapped  in  these 


centers  are  there  through  referral  by  the 
state  agency,  which  pays  for  the  cost  o< 
•'diagnostic  and  related  services  (Including 
transportation )  incidental  to  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  for  and  the  nature  and 
scope  of  services  to  be  provided;  training, 
guidance,  and  placement  services  for  handi- 
capped  Individuals". 

More  recently,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  program  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  begun  contracting  with  these 
shops  to  train  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  people. 

The  "In-tralnlng"  stipend  of  925  a  week 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
would  pay  half  of  the  minimum  wage,  al- 
though under  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  fix  that  compensation,  as  he  do«s 
now. 

5.  Workshops  will  have  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
fessional staff  and  services  If  more  of  their 
income  has  to  go  to  pay  workers. 

They  already  pay  non -handicapped  work- 
ers the  minimum.  They  pay  salaried  people 
whatever  it  takes  to  get  them.  As  indicated, 
both  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  progranu 
provide  payment  to  the  workshop  for  the 
guidance,  training  and  evaluation  of  persons 
they  refer.  Only  the  worker  has  been  left 
out,  except  for  the  provision  for  a  stipend  to 
be  paid  out  of  federal  funds. 

Yet  the  living  costs  of  a  physically  handi- 
capped person  are  usually  much  more  than 
for  his  non-handicapped  fellow  workers. 
The  same  Is  true  for  mentally  handicapped. 
Many  of  these  are  unable  to  work  at  all  for 
wages  to  supjxjrt  themselves.  But  those  who 
do,  should  receive  the  same  minimum  wage 
for  essential  living  coeta  as  non-handicapped 
people. 

6.  These  workshope  are  non-profit,  and 
should  remain  exempt. 

"Non-profit'l  Is  no  longer  considered  by 
Congress  a  Jtistlflcatlon  In  Itself  for  exemp- 
tion. This  bill  also  extends  coverage  to  non- 
profit hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Pay- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  becomes  a  part  of 
their  cost  of  ofieratlon. 

Moreover,  the  extent  of  federal  subsidy  to 
the  workshops  Is  increasing,  and  Is  Intended 
to  Increase  much  more  in  the  future. 

7.  Everything  In  this  provision  can  be  done 
imder  existing  law. 

True.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  In  the 
process  of  putting  this  system  Into  effect,  and 
will  probably  move  ahead  whether  Congress 
enacts  It  Into  law  or  not.  But  it  should  be 
done  by  law,  and  that  Is  why  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  supports  the  provision. 

Moreover.  It  la  hardly  a  logical  objection 
to  opp>oee  this  section  going  into  the  law  on 
the  ground  that  It  can  and  will  be  done  by 
administrative  action.  Five  years  ago,  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  expressed  concern 
at  the  poor  conditions  In  these  workshops  in 
Its  report  on  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ment of  1961.     It  said  then: 

"Individual  workshops  are  granted  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  specifying 
a  minimum  for  their  operations.  The  cer- 
tificate mlnlmums  are  often  set  at  extremely 
low  levels,  frequently  as  little  aa  50.  25.  and 
even  10  cents  an  hour.  The  workshop  man- 
agers then  decide  themselves,  on  the  basis  of 
broad  criteria  developed  by  the  Secretary, 
what  wage  should  be  paid  each  handicapped 
worker  between  the  certificate  minimum  and 
the  statutory  minimum. 

"This  procedure  for  submlnlmum  rates  In 
workshops,  while  commendably  flexible,  also 
obviously  permits  ready  abuse  at  the  expense 
of  handicapped  workers,  particularly  In  the 
absence  of  a  vigorous  Investigation  and  en- 
forcement program. 

"The  numt)er  of  such  workshope  and 
workers  In  them  has  Increased  substantially 
m  recent  yews,  virtually  doubling  in  the 
last  half-dozen  years.  The  growth  has  been 
accompanied   by  an  Increase  In  complalnti 
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^t  wages  paid  under  the  Secretary's  regu- 
^atioDS  may  often  be  Inadequate  *  *  *. 

■We  trust  that  adoption  and  observance  of 
jnore  satisfactory  standards  can  be  accom- 
plished through  administrative  machinery 
now  functioning.  If  not,  the  committee 
would  hope  to  explore  and  develop  formal 
statutory  standards  to  assvire  adequate  min- 
imum wage  protection  for  all  handicapped 
persons." 

That  was  five  years  ago.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1965,  the  Department  of  Labor  had 
issued  167  certificates  calling  for  payment 
of  less  than  25  cents  an  hour.  Eight  of 
these  permitted  as  little  as  5  cents  an  hour. 
One  hundred  forty-nine  certificates  called 
for  payments  between  25  cents  and  49  cents; 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  for  payment 
between  50  cents  and  75  cents;  one  hundred 
forty-nine  for  75  cents  to  99  cents;  and 
thirty  certlficatee  for  $1  an  hour  or  more. 
K  survey  of  workshops  in  1961  found  that 
eleven  out  of  seventy-nine  surveyed  were 
paying  less  than  the  wage  set  in  their  cer- 
tificates. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
edifled  and  pleased  tremendously  that  I 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  yield  for  once 
in  the  least  degree.  He  has  a  richness 
of  obsiinancy  that  makes  it  impossible 
to  yield. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of 
Wages  and  Hours,  like  all  other  bureaus 
will  never  rest  content  until  all  are  en- 
compassed within  the  domain  of  those 
men  who  shall  rule. 

That  argument  is  not  sound  to  me. 
This  will  go  to  conference.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  proposal  that  has 
been  made  on  the  subject  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  FMr.  JavitsI 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  1. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  it  means  nothing 
to  me,  nothing  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  got  into  the  argument. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LaxjscheI, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  there  is  a  modification  for 
clarification. 

I  understand  the  modification  to  be 
that  if  the  amendment  is  adopted  there 
will  be  deleted  from  the  bill  the  language 
beginning  with  the  word  "beginning"  on 
line  19.  page  64,  through  the  word  "Act" 
on  line  23,  page  64.  The  following  words 
would  t»e  deleted:  "beginning  January  1, 
1968,  such  wages  shall  not  be  less  than 
75  per  centum  of  such  minimum  wage; 
and  beginning  January  1.  1969,  such 
wages  shall  not  be  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  effect  under  section  6  of 
this  Act;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
(putting  the  question V 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   KG.    764 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  764  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mdtiphy]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fanwih]. 
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the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prottty]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  proposes  &n 
amendment  for  himself  and  others,  on 
page  67,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert  a 
new  title  VI  entitled  "Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination Because  of  Age." 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  67.  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"TITIE   VI PREVENTION    OF  DISCRIMINATION 

BECAUSE  OF  AGE 

"Sec.  601.  Section  6idM4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'sub- 
section' the  words  "or  subsection    (f)'. 

"Sec.  602.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

•• '  I  f )  ( 1)  No  employer  having  fifty  or  more 
employees  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  within  .'iny  establish- 
ment in  which  such  employees  are  em- 
ployed— 

■■'(A)  refuse  to  hire,  discharge,  or  other- 
wise discriminate  against  any  person  45 
years  of  age  or  older  with  respect  to  the 
terms,  conditions,  of  privileges  of  such  per- 
son's lawful  employment,  because  of  such 
person's  age.  when  such  an  age  distinction 
is  not  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  norniftl  opera- 
tion of  tiiat  particular  business  or  enter- 
prise: or 

"'(Bl  utilize  In  the  hiring  or  recruit- 
ment of  individuals  for  employment  other- 
wise lawful  any  employment  agency,  place- 
ment service,  training  school  or  center,  la- 
bor organization,  or  any  other  source  which 
so  discriminates  against  persons  45  years 
of  age  or  older  because  of  their  age. 

"■(2>  No  labor  organization  having  fifty 
or  more  members  subject  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  so  discriminate 
against  any  person  45  years  of  age  or  older 
or  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its  member- 
ship In  any  way  which  wotild  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  such  person  of  otherwise 
lawful  emplONTnent  opportunities,  or  would 
limit  such  employment  opportunities  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employee  or  as  such  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment, or  would  affect  adversely  his 
wages,  hours,  or  employment  conditions,  be- 
cause of  such  person's  age. 

"'(3)  No  employer  subject  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  labor  organization  subject  to  para- 
graph (2)  shsJl  discharge,  expel,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against  any  person,  because  he 
has  opp)osed  any  practice  prohibited  by  either 
such  paragraph  or  has  filed  a  charge,  tes- 
tified, participated,  or  assisted  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act  arising  out  of  any 
such  practice. 

"'(4)  For  jyurposes  of  administration  and 
enforcement,  any  amounts  owing  to  any 
employee  which  have  been  withheld  from 
such  employee  In  violation  d  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  unpaid  minimum 
wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensation  un- 
der this  Act. 

"  '(5)  Before  instltuUng  any  action  tinder 
section  16  or  section  17  with  respect  to  any 
practice  by  any  employer  or  labor  organlaa- 
tion  In  violation  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary   shall    endeavor    to    eliminate    such 


practice  by  Inforraal  methodfl  ol  oonXersnoai 

conciliation,  and  persuasion. 

■■■(6)  Upon  the  request  of  any  employer, 
whose  employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  effectu- 
ating the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  assist  In  such 
effectuation  by  conciliation  or  other  remedial 
action. 

"  "(7)  ITie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  technical  studlss  as  are  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
subsection  and  to  make  the  results  of  such 
studies  available  to  interested  governmental 
and   nongovernmental  agencies. 

"  '(8)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cre- 
ate such  local,  Statel,  or  regional  advisory 
and  conciliation  councils  as  in  his  Judgment 
will  aid  in  effectuating  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  and  to  empower  them  to  study  the 
problem  or  sf>eclfic  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  ago  and  to 
foster  through  community  effort  or  other- 
wise means  to  fully  utilize  the  skills  of  work- 
ers over  forty-five,  aad  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretajry  for  the  development 
of  policies  and  procedures  In  general  and 
in  specific  Instances.  Such  advisory  and 
concUlatlon  councils  shall  be  composed  at 
representative  citizens,  residents  of  the  area 
for  which  they  are  app>olnted.  serving  with- 
out pay.  but  with  reimbursement  for  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  expenses:  and  the 
Secretary  may  make  provision  for  technical 
and  clerical  assistance  to  such  councils  and 
for  the  expenses  of  such  assistance. 

••  •  ( 9  I  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  13(a),  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  in^pllcable  to  employees 
described  in  such  paragraph."  " 

On  page  67,  line  7.  strike  out  "TTTLE  VI" 
and  substitute  "Tmj:  VII". 

On  page  67.  line  10.  strike  out  "Sbc.  eOl" 
and  substitute  "Six:.  701". 

On  page  67,  line  2«,  strike  out  "Sec.  602" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  'TO2". 

On  page  68,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sxc.  603" 

and  substitute  "Sec.  103".  

On  page  68.  line  12,  strike  out  "TITLE  VIT' 
and  substitute  "TITLE  vm". 

On  page  68,  line  H.  strike  out  "Skc.  701" 
and  substitute  'Sec.  901". 

On  page  69,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sbc.  702" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  802". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  manager  of  the  bill  for  a 
clarification  of  the  status  of  certain  poul- 
try growers  in  his  area  and  in  mine. 

I  shall  read  first  my  understanding  of 
the  language  of  the  bill  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  agri- 
cultural coverage  provisions  are  not  in- 
tended to  affect  in  any  way  the  tradi- 
tional tests  that  have  heretofore  been 
applied  under  the  act  in  determining 
whether  an  independent  contractor  or  an 
employee  relationship  exists. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  a 
situation  where  a  feed  company  enters 
into  an  arrangement  with  local  farmers 
to  take  over  maamgement  of  laying 
fiocks  or  broilers  provided  by  Uie  cwn- 
pany,  care  for  the  hatched  chiciM  and 
then  return  them  to  the  company  as 
full-grown  chickens  or  pullets  at  so 
much  per  chicken.  Under  these  ar- 
rangements the  farmer  most  often  pro- 
vides the  poultry  house  the  utilities  and 
equipment,  although  in  some  cases  the 
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camptjxy  provides  such  facilities  and 
other  services. 

He  exercises  hla  own  initiative  and 
Judgment  In  the  day-to-day  care  of  the 
poultry.  He  has  opportunity  for  profit, 
If  he  has  very  few  casualties  and  the 
chickens  are  plump  and  healthy,  or 
less — if  the  reverse  occurs. 

In  the  situation  I  have  described.  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
we  were  to  conclude  that  these  fanners 
are  employees  of  the  company  ra:iier 
than  being  classed  as  independent  con- 
tractors. 

I  reipeat  my  understanding  so  that 
there  lis  no  possibility  of  any  question  as 
to  their  status  under  this  bill. 

They  are  not  covered  now  and  will  not 
be  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator's  understanding  is  correct. 
The  Senator  is  most  patient.  He  has 
been  waiting  for  2  or  3  hours  to  get  this 
clarlfloatlon. 

With  regard  to  the  poultry  Industry 
and  the  broiler  production  In  particular, 
the  committee  carefully  considered  this 
matter  and  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the 
extensive  discussion  in  the  committee 
report  of  an  independent  contractor 
versus  an  employer-employee  relation- 
ship and  the  various  tests  used  to  deter- 
mine which  relationship  exists. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
does  not  qiean  that  the  feed  company  Is 
not  engaged  in  agriculture  or  that  em- 
ployees of  the  company  would  not  be 
covered  if  the  company  met  the  500- 
man-day  test. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  situation  the 
Senator  outlined.  This  does  not  mean 
that  employees  of  the  poultry  grower, 
other  than  members  of  his  immediate 
family,  would  not  be  covered  as  em- 
ployees of  the  grower.  If  the  grower  meets 
the  coverage  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  clariil&atlon.  Much 
of  this  work  is  done  by  families.  This 
does  clarify  the  point. 

Mr.  YARBOROUaH.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  colloquy  but  I  think 
one  or  two  Senators  are  interested  in  this. 

They  build  the  factory  to  get  the  Jobs 
in  there.  That  is  the  factor  on  the  broiler 
Industry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true  in  many  Instances,  although  there 
are  a  few  Instances  where  it  would  not  be 
tru&  That  could  be  a  company-owned 
facility. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment.  I 
hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Smate. 

The  plight  of  our  older  citizens  has 
been  of  grave  concern  to  me  for  a  long 
time.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that  last 
spring  I  was  successful  in  offering  an 
amendment  providing  social  security 
benefits  for  elderly  persons  who  had  not 
been  aoJe  to  qualify  for  them  before  be- 
cause tbey  had  not  worked  the  required 
number  ot  quarters  in  covered  employ- 
ment. 


My  social  security  amendment  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  administration, 
and  the  adminlst ration  was  able  to  elim- 
inate many  of  its  desirable  features  in 
the  Joint  conference  with  the  House. 

Now,  however,  I  understand  that  the 
President  has  seen  the  light,  and  has 
promised  to  unveil  bigger  and  better 
plans  for  social  security  coverage  of  our 
senior  citizens  in  th«  next  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  administration  and  the  Senate  will 
not  repeat  their  mistake  by  voting  down 
the  pending  amendment.  I  was  very 
disappointed  hi  the  action  of  my  com- 
mittee's majority  members  when  they 
voted  to  reject  this  proposal.  Once 
again,  it  is  the  minortty  party  which  has 
come  foru'ard  with  a  constructive  sug- 
gestion to  remedy  dlacrimination  against 
a  large  segment  of  ottr  population  which 
has  been  Ignored  in  the  war  on  poverty 
and  overlooked  and  lorgotten  under  the 
welfare  philosophies  af  the  Great  Society. 

This  amendment  does  not  give  any- 
one "something  for  nothing."  It  adds  no 
one  to  the  relief  rolls  or  other  welfare 
programs  which  are  supported  and  paid 
for  by  our  tax  dollars. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
gives  nothing  away.  Rather,  it  will  give 
protection  to  millions  of  older  Americans 
who  really  want  to  work — who  have 
many,  many  creative  and  productive 
years  left — who  want  to  work  and  pull 
their  share  of  the  load  in  our  national 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  20  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  already  have  laws  on  the  books  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  age.  I  am  informed  that 
these  laws  have  been  extremely  success- 
ful in  broadening  job  opportunities  for 
older  workers. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment caught  up  to  the  20  States 
which  have  enacted  this  type  of  progres- 
sive legislation,  by  passing  a  Federal  law 
against  employment  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age.  The  Senate  has  the  oppor- 
timity  to  take  the  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion this  afternoon  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
detailed  reasons  why  this  amendment  is 
necessary.  These  are  clearly  spelled  out 
in  the  additional  views  filed  by  Senators 
jAvrrs.  Murphy,  Griffin,  and  myself, 
and  are  available  to  each  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  committee  report  which  he  has  on 
his  desk. 

Mr.  President,  we  c^n  no  longer  afford 
to  disregard  and  ngglect  the  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  older  workers  who 
still  have  so  much  to  contribute  to  our 
ever-expanding  economy.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  I  predict  that  it  will 
emerge — along  with  my  social  security 
proposals  for  the  eldarly  and  other  con- 
structive legislation  o|lginally  offered  by 
members  of  the  minority  party — as  an 
administration  proposal  in  a  future  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  But  the  people  affected 
by  this  amendment  sHould  not  be  denied 
employment  opportunities  for  anotlier 
year — should  not  be  made  to  suffer  from 
Job  discrimination  be^aiise  of  age.  They 
are  entitled  to  this  flrotection  hnmedi- 
ately.  and  I  urge  iht  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  describe  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate. 

This  is  an  effort  to  do  something  about 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
age.  It  would  vest  in  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Labor  Department,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  customary  practices 
authority  to  deal  with  age  discrimination 
in  employment,  confined,  however,  to 
workers  45  years  of  age  or  older,  and  It 
has  the  basic  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  provision  which  takes  care 
of  any  problems  which  could  arise  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment,  lines 
7  through  10,  the  provision  exempts  an 
age  distinction  from  any  part  of  the  pro- 
hibition with  respect  to  discrimination 
when  such  an  age  distinction  is  "a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  reasonably 
nece5.sary  to  the  normal  operation  of  that 
particular  business  or  enterprise." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  words  of  art 
to  take  care  of  any  valid  employment 
problem  because  of  age.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  require  the  hiring  of  65-year-olcl 
ladies — distinguished  as  they  may  be— to 
be  airline  stewardesses,  or  to  fit  men  and 
women  who  are  square  pegs  into  round 
holes,  or  anything  of  that  Idnd. 

But  the  basic  problem  is  very  real.  A 
major  and  scarcely  touched  area  of  dif- 
ficulty is  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
older  worker,  who  faces  grave  difBcultles 
in  finding  a  new  job,  in  spite  of  consid- 
erable skill  and  maturity.  Here,  I  believe 
there  is  an  urgent  need,  and  have  re- 
peatedly urged  in  the  Congress  speedy 
and  forceful  action  to  remove  the  two 
major  barriers  which  the  unemployed 
worker  in  his  middle  and  older  years 
must  overcome: 

First.  Arbitrary  and  unjust  age  limits 
on  hiring,  imposed  by  employers  through 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding;  and 

Second.  Insufficient  skills  or  education 
to  qualify  for  entry  Into  the  increasingly 
technological  Industry  of  today. 

Momentum  for  positive  action  on  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  has  been 
steadily  growuig.  Executive  Order  11141 
issued  on  February  12,  1964,  has  made 
it  pubUc  policy  to  ban  discrimination 
because  of  age  in  employment  under 
Federal  contract,  except  upon  the  basis 
of  a  bona  fide  employment  qualification, 
retirement  plan,  or  statutory  require- 
ment. Twenty  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  adopted  laws  prohibiting  this  kind 
of  discrimination.  Over  half  of  these 
laws  have  been  passed  since  1960;  all  but 
three  since  1955.  Under  these  measures, 
the  States  have  had  broad  success  in  re- 
ducing age  discrimination  and  expand- 
ing job  opportunities  for  older  workers. 
The  major  hindrance  to  further  prog- 
ress has  been  Umitation  on  staff  and 
funds.  My  own  State  of  New  York  has 
had  such  a  law  since  1958,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  has  already  been  made. 

Despite  the  existence  of  State  laws  and 
last  year's  Executive  order,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  steps  already 
taken  must  be  extended  to  cover  the  en- 
tire Nation,  so  that  age  discrimination 
can  be  fought  universally  and  effectively. 
In  June  1965  the  Congress  received  a  re- 
port on  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
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required    by    section    715    of    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  a  provision  which  I 
sought  in  the  Senate. 
The  Secretary's  report  concluded  as 

follows: 

There  Is  persistent  and  widespread  use  ot 
age  limits  In  hiring  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  can  be  attributed  only  to  arbitrary 
discrimination  against  older  workers  on  the 
basis  of  age  and  regardless  of  ability.  The 
use  of  these  age  limits  continues  despite 
years  of  effort  to  reduce  this  type  of  dis- 
crimination through  studies,  information 
and  general  education  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  many  States,  as 
well  as  by  nonprofit  and  employer  and  labor 
organizations. 

The  possibility  of  new  non-statutor\-  means 
of  dealing  with  such  arbitrary  discrimination 
has  been  explored.     That  area  Is  barren. 

State  experience  with  statutes  prohibiting 
discrimination  In  employment  on  the  basis 
of  age  indicates  that  such  practice  can  be 
reduced  by  a  well-administrated  and  well- 
enforced  st.Ttute,  coupled  with  an  educa- 
tional program.  It  is  clear  from  this  ex- 
perience that  an  educational  program  to 
promote  lUrlng  on  the  basis  of  Individual 
merit  is  far  more  effective  when  provided  for 
by  statute. 

The  most  effective  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  make  it  an  imlawful  employ- 
ment practice  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  discriminate  unjustly 
on  account  of  age.  My  amendment 
would  give  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wages  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor 
Department  authority  to  enforce  prohi- 
bitions against  arbitrary  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  It  would  Integrate 
into  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  machin- 
ery enforcement  against  age  discrimina- 
tion. The  Administrator  would  be  made 
responsible  for  investigating  complaints 
of  age  discrimination  In  employment, 
and  for  negotiating  or  compelling  redress 
where  complaints  are  well  founded. 
This  procedure  would  fully  effectuate 
Secretary  Wirtz'  recommendation  that: 

The  elimination  of  arbitrary  age  limits  on 
employment  will  proceed  much  more  rapidly 
If  the  Federal  government  declares,  clearly 
and  unequivocally,  and  Implements,  so  far 
as  Is  practical,  a  national  policy  with  respect 
to  hiring  on  the  basis  of  ability  rather  than 
age. 

The  Secretary's  report  set  forth  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  problem, 
concluded  that  it  can  be  solved,  and  cited 
the  success  of  State  laws  against  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  With  re- 
gard to  skills  and  education,  the  report 
called  for  increased  efforts,  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  other  existing  training  pro- 
grams, to  upgrade,  retrain,  and  counsel 
older  workers  to  enable  them  to  adjust 
successfully  to  the  organization  and 
skills  requirements  of  modern  industry. 

Expanded  training  and  counseUng, 
however,  will  avail  httle  unless  the 
other  more  grievous  barrier  to  employ- 
ment for  older  workers — unjust  age  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  employers — 
is  stricken  down.  The  imposition  of 
arbitrary  age  limits  on  hiring,  by  which 
many  companies  refuse  to  hire  any 
worker  above  a  certain  age — regardless 
of  his  often  considerable  abilities  or  qual- 
ifications— Is  the  most  serious,  the  most 
wasteful,  and  the  least  Justtflable  aspect 
of  the  problem,  and  Is  a  practice  regret- 


tably widespread  in  this  country.    In  the 
words  of  Secretary  Wirtz"  report : 

An  unmeasured  but  significant  proportion 
of  the  age  limitations  presently  In  effect  are 
arbitrary  In  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
established  without  any  determination  of 
their  actual  relevance  to  job  requirements, 
and  are  defended  on  grounds  apparently  dif- 
ferent from  there  actual  explanation. 

Although  lack  of  physical  capacity  is 
the  most  frequently  cited  reason  for 
rigid  age  limits,  many  considerations 
tend  to  invalidate  the  idea  that  any  use- 
ful purpose  is  served  by  such  rigid  re- 
strictions. They  include:  The  wide 
variation  of  age  limits  for  comparable 
jobs,  the  general  lack  of  statistical 
studies  in  justification  of  such  limits  and 
the  fact  that  many  responsible  employ- 
ers hire  workers  for  jobs  from  which 
they  would  have  been  barred  by  other 
employers  solely  because  of  age. 

In  a  nation  which  is  more  and  more 
oriented  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
young,  we  must  not  neglect  the  ever-ex- 
panding population  of  older  workers  who 
have  the  capacity  to  be  productive,  valu- 
able members  of  the  national  economy, 
but  who  cannot  find  a  job.  They  must 
be  given  adequate  scope  for  their  skills 
and  their  experience. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  Senator's 
amendment  transfer  power  to  make  deci- 
sions from  the  employer  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  do  not  agree  that 
my  amendment  would  transfer  power  to 
make  a  decision  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  the  employer  would  make 
the  decision,  but  Sis  decision  could  be 
challenged. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  His  decision  could  be 
overruled  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  JA"VrrS.  It  would  be  subject  to 
court  appeals,  and  so  forth.  That  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  sex.  That  was  discussed  to- 
day, as  was  the  case  of  discrimination 
in  regard  to  equal  pay,  and  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  color. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  the  fact  that  un- 
wise action  may  have  been  taken  in  the 
past  does  not  justify  other  unwise  action 
in  the  present.  We  have  had  murder  and 
larceny  in  the  past,  but  that  has  not 
made  murder  meritorious  or  larceny  le- 
gal. So  why  take  rights  away  from  the 
employer  and  give  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  merely  because  we  may  have 
robbed  the  employer  of  other  Uberties  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I  do 
not  see  any  analogy  in  trying  to  preserve 
the  employment  opportunities  of  older 
people  with  such  things  as  murder  and 
larceny. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  until  the  Sena- 
tor has  finished. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iqwb. 


Mr.  HICKENLODPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
I  noticed  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  today  about  the  poUcy,  especially 
of  the  larger  corporations  which  are 
really  growing,  which  they  are  adopting 
that  amounts  to  almost  a  hard  and  fast 
rule,  that  they  will  consider  the  ad- 
vancement to  managerial  and  executive 
positions  of  only  younger  men,  those  28 
to  32  years  old,  perhaps  to  35  years  old. 
Thirty-five  seems  to  be  almost  the  cut- 
off point  for  advancement  as  a  matter  of 
the  policy  of  these  larger  corporations. 
I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  how  wiH  this  affect  that  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  We  would  hope  very 
much  that  this  amendment  would  esca- 
late the  whole  concept  of  opportunities 
for  older  people.  The  reason  it  does  not 
run  below  the  age  of  45  is  that  the  studies 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  other  work 
which  we  have  done  on  the  subject,  in- 
dicate that  the  age  of  45  and  older  is 
where  discrixninatiDn  becomes  very  real. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Part  of  the 
burden  of  the  story  was  that  manage- 
ment has  come  to  the  conclusion  there 
is  a  certain  contralling  influence  which 
attaches  as  people  grow  older  and  that 
it  serves  the  interest  of  their  customers, 
their  product,  and  their  business  better 
if  younger  men  are  in  positions  of  mana- 
gerial and  executive  responsibility. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  his  study,  does  not  accord  with  that  at 
all.  His  study  shows  that  employers 
argue  against  hiring  older  workers  for 
many  reasons  but  that  their  reasons  do 
not  hold  up  when  examined  closely. 
For  example,  they  argue  that  older 
workers  do  not  have  the  physical  capa- 
bihty  or  that  pension  problems,  health 
and  insurance  problems,  and  other  costs 
are  made  more  difBcult  for  Industry  if 
older  workers  are  hired.  This  does  not, 
however,  stand  up  to  analysis,  as  the 
Department's  stutty  demonstrates.  And 
it  certainly  does  not  answer  the  socio- 
logical problem  of  the  older  worker  who 
finds  himself  very  much  too  early,  not- 
withstanding his  skills  and  experience, 
on  the  jimk  heap.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  is  seeking  to  have  some  in- 
fluence in  redressing. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  was  trying 
to  find  out  whether  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  effect  something  of 
that  kind.  I  woiid  not  expect  the  Sen- 
ator to  answer  me,  of  course,  without 
having  more  Infocmation  at  his  dlsptosal. 
I  just  happened  to  notice  this  story  in 
the  paper  today.  I  expect  the  Senator 
noticed  it. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  No.  I  did  not.  but  I  have 
considered  this  problem  many  times. 
Those  stories  are  not  unusual.  This  is  a 
real  problem  in  all  of  American  business. 
Twenty  States,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator, 
already  have  passed  statutes  of  this  char- 
acter, plus  Puerto  Rico.  In  New  York  we 
have  had  such  a  law  on  the  hooks  for  8 
years.  It  has  worked  quite  successfully. 
It  does  not  promise  the  millennium,  but 
it  does  have  a  tendency  to  temper  the 
kind  of  selectivity  which  the  Senator  so 
well  describes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield?  ' 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  should  like  first  to 
finish  my  argument,  if  I  may.  tuad  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  for  questions. 

B4r.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  CMr.  Smatrxrs]  has  joined  In 
sponsoring  the  amendment.  Generally 
speaking,  he  has  an  amendment  of  his 
own  whl(jih  would  accomplish  the  same 
result  as  the  one  which,  together  with 
other  Senators,  I  have  introduced.  He 
was  very  gracious.  In  addition  to  Intro- 
ducing such  bills  In  1963  and  1965,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  chairman  of  the 
Special  Ctommlttee  on  the  Aged.  I  con- 
sider his  willingness  to  Join  with  the  ilest 
of  us  who  fought  this  battle  In  the  com- 
mittee to  be  a  tremendously  important 
element  of  strength  to  those  of  us  who 
are  preseontlng  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  today. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  Attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  MtrnpRYl  is  also  a  very  strong  ad- 
vocate of  my  amendment.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  his  remarks,  in  view 
of  his  necessary  absence  from  the  Senate, 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

STATEMrNT    BT    SENATOR    MUU>HT 

Por  Bome  time  thla  great  nation  has  sought 
to  make  available  to  all  Its  citizens  equal 
opportunttlea  for  employment.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  artificial  and  discrim- 
inatory barriers  to  employment.  Beginning 
whui  our  ft>refathera  first  landed  on  our 
■horea.  we  early  realized  that  a  man  should 
be  jiidged  by  his  performance,  not  by  his 
religion,  sea.  color  or  national  origin. 

Tbe  gates  leading  to  equal  employment 
have  not  ajways  been  open,  at  least  equally 
Wide,  to  all  American  citizens. 

As  my  ocaieagues  know,  in  1964  TlUe  VI  of 
the  CtvU  Rights  Act  outlawed  discrimination 
In  employment  practices  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  reltgiion.  sex  and  ziaUonal  origin. 

One  form  of  employment  dlscrlmlnatlcHi 
was  neglected.  I  am  referring  to  employ- 
ment discrimination  because  of  an  individ- 
ual's age.  I  am  speaking  at  Job  dlscrlmina- 
tlOQ  fadng  the  nation's  older  worker.  Tills 
has  long  been  a  great  concern  to  me.  One 
-  d  my  early  acts  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
last  year  was  to  Join  Senator  JAyrrs  In  co- 
^>onsortng  S.  1762,  which  would  prohibit  Job 
dlscrlmlnatton  because  of  age.  Regrettably, 
no  action  hm  lieen  taken  on  s.  1762.  For- 
tunately wf  have  at  hand  a  vehicle  In  the 
tarm  ot  tbe  minimum  wage  measitfe  that 
will  permit  us  to  aocompllsh  the  purpoees  of 
8. 1762.  This  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
J*vrrB  and.  others,  and  wlilch  I  am  co- 
sponsortng,  will  amend  the  Pair  Lab<»-  Stand- 
ards Act  by  adding  a  new  title  prohibiting 
dlsorlmlnaaon  in  employment  because  of  age. 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  against  age 
dlsorlmlnatlon  will  be  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor. 

To  apprecute  fuUy  the  problems  ot  tbe 
older  worker,  when  be  becomes  imemployed 
foe  one  reason  or  ahother,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  Mnmlne  some  of  the  general  characterts- 
ttoa  of  this  gnmp  of  Americans.  In  this  day 
•Bd  ag*  when  such  emphasis  and  tmportance 
an  plaosd  on  education,  the  older  worker's 
•duoattooal  delldeacles  are  a  major  ob- 
stacle. Among  male  w<»kera  age  46  to  64 
nearly  one-third  of  those  who  are  white 
and  almost  two-tblrda  o*  those  non-white 
groupe   have  not  gone   beyond   the  elgbtb 
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grade.  Among  the  male  workers  55  to  64, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  white  group  and  more 
tlian  three-fourths  of  the  non-white  group 
liave  not  gone  beyond  tke  eighth  grade. 

Many  of  these  worters  were  forced  by 
economic  necessity  during  the  depression  to 
leave  school  and  find  means  to  help  sustain 
their  families  through  those  troubled  tlmee. 
Many  of  the  younger  members  of  this  age 
group  left  school  and  entered  the  labor  mar- 
ket during  World  War  n  when  work  was 
plentiful  and  employers  begged  for  workers. 
Then,  for  whatever  the  reason,  perhape 
automation  or  the  closing  of  a  plant,  the 
older  worker  might  have  been  told  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed.  The  world, 
crushing  In  on  him,  our  older  worker  now 
walks  the  streets  seeking  new  employment. 
Not  only  will  he  be  made  aware  of  his  educa- 
tional deficiencies,  but  frequently  he  also 
finds  that  employers  dlaquallXy  him  because 
of  his  age. 

Also,  we  know  that  tbe  older  worker  has 
less  mobility  than  his  younger  counterparts 
in  the  labor  market.  This  results  from  num- 
erous factors.  The  older  worker  probably 
owns  his  own  home,  mey  have  school  age 
children,  and  has  strong  ties  with  the  com- 
munity which  are  difficult  for  him  to  sever 
The  younger  worker,  on  the  other  hand, 
usxially  finds  It  easier  to  move  In  order  to 
locate  another  Job.  Evidence  from  many 
studies  Indicates  that  Unemployed  workers 
who  move,  have  greater  economic  proepecta 
than  those  who  are  reluctant  to  move.  A  re- 
cent Labor  Department  study  of  geographical 
mobility  substantiates  these  findings.  About 
72%  of  the  unemployed  persons  who  moved 
between  March  1962  and  March  1963  were 
employed  a  year  later.  Only  56%  of  those 
who  did  not  leave  their  conununltles  were 
able  to  find  new  Jobs.  The  older  worker's 
reluctance  to  move  adds  to  his  difficulties  In 
finding  new  employment. 

Statistics  clearly  show  that  the  older  work- 
er once  unemployed,  is  llltely  to  remain  with- 
out work  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
average  duration  of  tinemployment  for 
males  In  1964  In  the  45  to  64  age  group  was 
20,8  weeks.  This  compares  to  an  average  of 
14.5  weeks  for  all  males. 

Now.  If  It  were  not  enough  that  the  doors 
to  employment  were  ctosed  to  the  older 
worker  because  of  lack  of  education  and 
skills,  an  older  worker  often  faces  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  employers  that  prevents 
him  from  receiving  serious  consideration  or 
even  an  Interview  In  his  search  for  employ- 
ment. This  employer  discrimination  results 
to  a  great  extent  from  employer  misconcep- 
tions about  the  perform&ace  of  older  workers 
and  the  relaOve  coet  to  the  firm  of  hiring 
older  rather  than  younger  workers. 

In  1963.  a  study  of  employer  orders  re- 
ceived In  the  local  state  Smployment  Service 
offices  m  eight  major  cltlsB  In  states  not  hav- 
ing antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws  found  that  41% 
of  Job  orders  specified  upper  age  limits  18% 
specified  workers  under  36,  and  33%  set  age 
limits  under  45.  The  1»63  study  was  up- 
dated by  the  Employment  Service  In  a  survey 
done  in  the  Spring  of  1P65.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  Interviewed  selected  employers 
as  to  their  attitudes  and  hiring  records 
Only  8.6%  of  new  workers  hired  by  these 
employers  diulng  1964  were  over  45,  which 
was  leas  than  one-third  of  this  group's  pro- 
portion among  the  unemployed.  Approxi- 
mately 26%  of  the  employers  interviewed 
had  upper  age  limits  for  hiring. 

Employers  gave  many  rtasons  why  they  do 
not  hire  older  workers.  In  a  1959  study 
done  In  my  state  of  California,  the  following 
reasons  were  given  for  not  hiring  older  work- 
ers: 32.4%  of  the  employters  said  that  older 
workers  cannot  maintain  production  stand- 
ards; 20.9  %  said  that  they  cannot  meet  a 
company's  physical  requlremenU;  13.2%  said 
older  workers  were  Inflexible;  10.1%  men- 
tioned pension  and  Insurance  costs;  7.1  % 
felt  tliat  the  older  workers  were  too  close  to 


the  compulsory  retirement  age;  5.2%  pre- 
ferred younger  people;  3.2%  found  older 
workers  more  difficult  to  train;  3.1%  feit  that 
they  were  excessively  absent;  and  2.7%  had 
a  policy  of  promotion  from  within  the  Ann 
While  obviously  some  of  the  reasons  given  by 
the  employers  are  Just  and  reasonable,  there 
certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Justifica- 
tion for  some  of  the  reasons  given  by  em- 
ployers for  upper  age  limits. 

A  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs  study 
of  health  and  Insurance  plans  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  employment  of  older  worker* 
shows  that  the  coets  do  not  vary  greatly  due 
to  age,  since  the  rates  are  based  on  the  en- 
tire company's  average  costs.  Por  example 
the  older  worker  frequently  does  not  have 
the  small  children  nor  the  expense  of  taa- 
ternlty  care,  and  savings  such  as  this  would 
equal  or  perhaps  outweigh  the  higher  costs 
of  morbidity.  Private  pension  plans  have 
also  been  an  obstacle  to  the  hiring  of  older 
workers.  In  the  United  States  today  twenty- 
five  million  workers  are  covered  by  some 
form  of  private  retirement  plan.  Most  of 
these  plans  require  Involuntary  retirement. 
The  cost  of  a  pension  depends  on  the  age  of 
the  worker  at  the  time  he  Is  hired  and,  there- 
fore, pension  plans  are  more  expensive  when 
a  worker  Is  hired  at  a  later  age. 

Many  studies,  however,  have  argued  that 
the  pension  and  Insurance  costs  of  hiring 
older  workers  are  over-estimated.  This  can 
be  outweighed  by  careful  consideration  of 
the  skills  and  experience  that  the  older 
worker  Is  bringing  to  the  Job.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  stated: 
"The  more  one  examines  pension  and  Insur- 
ance costs,  the  less  valid  they  become  as 
legitimate  barriers  to  the  employment  of  ma- 
ture workers.  When  one  considers  the  many 
personal  assets  the  mature  employee  brings 
to  the  Job,  pension  and  Insurance  costs  cer- 
tainly lose  whatever  slgmflcance  they  may 
appear  to  have." 

There  have  also  been  many  studies  done 
on  the  Job  performance  of  the  older  worker 
and  studies  done  by  the  Labor  Department 
show  that  Job  performance  does  not  decrease 
significantly  with  age.  A  1961  survey  of 
postal  employees  showed  that  workers  40  to 
59  years  of  age  produced  as  much  as  younger 
workers  In  the  same  type  of  Job.  Even  at 
age  60  and  over,  the  average  output  was  onlv 
4%  less  than  the  output  of  workers  age  35 
to  39.  Two  surveys  of  performance  done  by 
the  Labor  Department  In  1956  and  1957  Indi- 
cate that  there  Is  a  stable  average  perform- 
ance level  through  age  54  with  some  falling 
off  of  the  average  output  of  the  age  55  to 
64  group.  The  studies  also  Indicated  that 
there  was  a  wide  variability  of  performance 
within  a  given  age  group.  These  studies 
showed  too  that  there  was  no  difference  In 
attendance  between  the  age  groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  Indication  of  the 
value  of  the  older  worker  Is  In  the  evaluation 
of  the  employers  themselves.  Employers 
consistently  praised  their  older  workers.  A 
1951  study  by  the  National  AssoclaUon  of 
Manufacturers  showed  that  out  of  3.107  re- 
porting companies,  the  great  majority  found 
their  older  workers  equal  or  superior  to 
younger  workers. 

Percentages   of   employers    holding   specified 
opinions  of  older  toorkers 
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Performance  of  older  workers 

Factors 

Superior      Equal          Not 
1    equal 

Work  performance. 

Attendance 

22  4 
48.3 
33  2 
48  4 

70  3  7  ; 
49  8              11- 

Safety  records 

Work  attitudes... 

«i.2  Z  t 
50.8 

1  would  like  to  read  this  NAM  survey. 
A   panel   of   196   executives  was  polled  In 
1969  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  and 


the  results  of  this  questionnaire  further  Indi- 
cate that  older  workers  have  defimte  advan- 


tages for  employers.    I  would  also  like  to  read 
this  sixrvey. 


lithe  older  worker  less  efficient? 

Is  he  less  regular  in  attendance? 

is  he  more  accident  prone  " 

Is  he  more  Inclined  to  eriuiible? 

Ij  he  more  likely  to  be  late? 

Ij  he  more  difficult  to  supervise? 

li  he  more  undcrstiinding  of  management? 

Is  he  less  likely  to  movt^  lo  a  new  job'' 

Is  he  more  resi.stant  to  new  idcaisland  methods" 


Company  with  less 
than  1 ,000  workers 


Nc. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
Yea- 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 


Percent 


Company  with  more 
than  1,000  workers 


Percent 


70 

No 

m 

No 

77 

No    

m 

No 

ion 

No    

W> 

No        

t» 

Yes 

93 

Yes... 
Yes... 

.... 

7.') 
8.S 
90 
87 
100 
81 
91 
91 
73 


At  the  present  time  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination In  private  employment  on  the 
basis  of  a  person's  age  are  In  effect  In  twenty 
itates  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  New  York  State 
a  report  on  the  first  two  and  a  half  years 
(July  1.  1958,  to  December  31,  1960)  of  their 
age  discrimination  law,  a  total  of  277  com- 
plaints alleging  discrimination  on  account  of 
age  are  described.  In  31%  of  these  cases, 
some  unlawful  practice  was  found  and  ad- 
justed. 209  of  the  cases  had  been  closed  by 
tbe  end  of  1960.  A  spot  check  was  taken  at 
one  office  before  and  after  the  law  was  en- 
acted. In  1955-1956.  22.7%  of  the  Job  orders 
placed  with  the  office  carried  upper  age 
limits.  This  number  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  1958-1959  to  .3'"^  of  the  total.  A 
general  evaluation  of  the  experience  In  New 
York  indicates  that  prejudice  Is  breaking 
down  and  that  there  has  been  almost  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  age  specification  In 
want  ads  and  a  great  reduction  of  placing 
age  limits  by  employers  In- Job  orders. 

In  a  stu'vey  conducted  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment In  1963  on  the  effectiveness  of 
state  laws,  the  response  from  state  agencies 
indicated  that  the  enactment  of  age  dis- 
crimination statutes  has  been  followed  by  a 
decrease  In  discriminatory  age  specifications 
In  Job  advertising  and  in  Job  orders. 

In  1964  the  Department  of  Labor  con- 
ducted a  conference  of  officials  who  adminis- 
ter the  state  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws,  and 
one  point  made  at  this  conference  was  the 
desirability  of  federal  legislation  in  this 
field.  Secretary  Wlrtz  has  reported  that  In 
thirty  states  which  have  no  laws  against 
age  discrimination,  fully  half  of  all  the  Job 
openings  are  closed  to  applicants  over  60 
years  of  age  and  about  one-third  of  the  Job 
openings  are  closed  to  applicants  over  45 
years  of  age. 

So.  It  Is  obvious  that  age  discrimination 
does  present  a  problem  In  this  country.  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  shotild  not  Include  Job 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  with  the 
present  ban  on  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  and  national 
origin.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  enact  this 
amendment  to  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  will  be  a  complete 
panacea  for  the  problems  of  our  older  work- 
ers. It  will,  however,  be  a  significant  step 
In  the  right  direction.  Nor  do  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  federal  government  alone 
should  Involve  Itself  In  this  problem.  The 
states  are  moving  have  moved  and  should 
continue  to  move  toward  equal  employment 
opportunities.  Private  groups  have  done 
outstanding  work  in  Initiating  programs  to 
help  older  workers  and  to  help  educate  the 
pubUc  at  large.  In  California  this  has 
certainly  been  true.  In  Pasadena  a  group 
called  "Jobs  After  Forty,"  formed  In  1959, 
has  conducted  surveys,  sponsored  workshops, 
cUnics  and  forums  with  employers  and 
potential  employees  and  reports  great  suc- 
cesses In  the  placement  of  applicants. 
"Experience  Unlimited"  Is  an  organisation 
composed  of  Jobless  executives  and  man- 
agerial p)er8onnel.  They  make  extensive  use 
of  group  dlsciuslona  and  group  counsel- 
^S  to  aid  the  older  worker  in  locating  em- 
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ploj-ment.  "California  Associates"  is  a  simi- 
lar organization  for  women  In  the  executive 
or  managerial  field.  "Careers  Unlimited"  for 
women  is  another  private  and  civic  organiza- 
tion which  tries  to  place  older  women  In 
Jobs,  and  volunteers  work  with  applicants  on 
an  individual  basis  often  accotnpanylng  ap- 
plicants when  they  go  to  see  prosp»ective 
employers. 

National  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
have  conducted  intensive  massive  campaigns 
to  promote  the  hiring  of  older  workers.  Fed- 
eral programs,  such  as  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
have  helped  the  older  worker. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  has  not  been  giving  the  attention  to  the 
older  worker  that  It  should.  In  1962-1963, 
a  total  of  3,250  workers  45  years  old  and  over 
completed  training  courses  under  the  Act. 
This  constituted  about  11%  of  those  trained. 
The  older  workers  comprised  about  29%  of 
the  unemployed  group.  The  on-the-job 
training  program  has  not  been  used  ade- 
quately. Early  this  year,  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  held  hearings  on  the  on-the-job 
training  programs,  and  I  was  shocked  upon 
hearing  the  testimony  on  the  amotint  of 
paper  work  required  in  order  to  participate 
In  on-the-job  training.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
the  employers  have  not  been  participating 
as  much  as  some  of  us  would  hope.  In  all 
fairness  to  the  Labor  Department,  It  was  an- 
nounced that  they  have  finally  taken  steps 
to  lessen  the  paper  work. 

The  older  worker,  like  all  Americans, 
should  be  Judged  on  his  merit.  The  older 
worker  should  not  have  the  doors  to  em- 
ployment closed  before  he  Is  even  given  con- 
sideration. Enactment  of  this  amendment 
will  be  of  great  significance  to  our  older 
workers. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  fully  sus- 
tained the  validity  of  this  idea.  His  ex- 
tended study  of  the  older  American 
worker  contains  his  own  conclusion  that 
there  is  really  nothing  else  that  will  bet- 
ter help  the  situation  than  some  form  of 
Federal  legislation. 

I  should  like  again  to  read  his  words: 
The  elimination  of  arbitrary  age  limits  on 
employment  will  proceed  much  more  rapidly 
If  the  Federal  Government  declares,  clearly 
and  unequivocally,  and  Implements,  so  fax 
as  Is  practical,  a  national  policy  with  re8i>ect 
to  hiring  on  the  basis  of  ability  rather  tlian 
age 

Mr,  President,  the  main  point  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  made  in  ad- 
vising the  chairman  as  to  his  attitude  on 
the  amendment  has  not  been  that  there 
is  any  difference  with  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  but  Just  about  how  it  could 


best  be  carried  out.  He  says,  in  effect, 
that  he  agrees  it  must  be  done,  but  tbe 
question  in  his  mind  is  how  to  do  It. 

After  developing  it  in  the  committee, 
this  in  essence  was  the  situation:  really 
the  main  question  raised  was  whether  It 
should  go  on  this  bill,  whether  enforce- 
ment should  be  placed  within  the  Jurla- 
diction  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis- 
trator. I  should  like  to  lay  that  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  feel  that 
that  is  an  open  and  shut  case. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that,  but  as 
one  examines  the  other  possibilities,  this 
appears  to  be  the  best  settled  office  for 
the  administration  of  it,  with  a  highly 
professional  staff,  'with  an  enormous  net- 
work of  personnel  throughout  the  cotm- 
tr>',  who  could  best  pin  it  down  to  do  that 
which  is  due. 

Wages  and  hours,  of  course,  are  a  na- 
tionwide problem.  Hundreds  of  em- 
ployers are  familiar  with  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  and  with  its  established 
procedures.  This  is  an  sigency  which 
has  received  great  support.  It  adminis- 
ters the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
this  bill  amends. 

It  administers  the  Equal  Pay  for 
more  reasonable  way  of  measuring  the 
Child  Labor  Acts. 

It  does  not  administer  the  title  VU, 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  provisions  on  equal 
employment  opportunity  based  on  sex, 
for  that  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, which  was  created  by  title  vn. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  reason  for 
that  was  not  necessarily  legislative 
soundness,  but  an  attempt  to  make,  as 
my  leader  has  said,  the  hide  go  with  the 
hair.  We  were,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  Im- 
posing a  statute  dealing  with  discrimi- 
nation on  groimds  of  color,  faith,  and 
national  origin,  and  so  they  Insisted  on 
our  swallowing  the  whole  thing,  Includ- 
ing sex.  I  doubt  that  even  they  would 
have  chosen  that  as  the  best  way  to  ad- 
minister that  type  of  statute. 

So  that  in  the  present  case,  where  we 
have  a  gray  area  of  legislation.  I  think 
what  I  have  proposed  is  the  best  type  of 
administration  for  this  type  of  statute. 
It  is  congenial.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
sociological  grounds  of  discrimination  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  this  amendment  will  be  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  body.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  opportunity — if  there  are 
any  "bugs"  or  onerous  aspects,  for  ex- 
ample, that  must  conform  more  closely 
to  pension  plans — to  have  it  perfected 
in  conference. 

I  have  only  the  desire  to  place  some 
Federal  cachet  upon  this  policy  and  en- 
list a  great  Government  department  in 
improving  the  practices,  rather  than  let 
them  go  as  they  are. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SKATHBRSJ. 

Mr.  SMATHER8.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  aaaociate  mya^ 
with  his  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  introduced  a  bill  in  1963  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  again  in  1965,  and  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  I  introduced  it  origi- 
nally to  the  civil  lights  bill.  We  were 
debating  the  civil  rights  bill,  as  we  all 
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kxiow,  and  tZlose  who  oppcMed  the  gen- 
eral o?erall  conception  of  the  bill  thought 
that  If  Congress  waa  to  pau  a  law  which 
could  or  would  make  it  Illegal  to  dis- 
criminate against  persons  who  sought 
employment  because  of  their  race  or 
color,  we  should  have  as  another  con- 
dition of  employment  the  condition  that 
an  employer  could  not  discriminate 
against  a  person  because  of  his  age. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  the  late 
beloved  Senator  McNamara.  then  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  said  in  1964  In  dis- 
cussing this  matter: 

Mr.  Pre«ldent,  I  certainly  agr«e  with  the 
Benator  from  Florida  that  there  U  great 
need  for  ItglAlatlon  dealing  with  dlBcrlmlna- 
tloQ  throughout  the  United  State*  baaed  on 
age. 

He  said  he  thought  there  was  an  ap- 
propriate time  and  place  to  get  this  done 
and  said  he  would  be  happy  to  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  sponsoring  a 
separate  bill. 

He  ended  his  statement  with  the 
words: 

I  would  be  oppoeed  to  the  amendment  as 
an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  go  Into 
a  great  many  statistics  to  know  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  dis- 
crimination In  emplojmaent  because  of 
age.  In  1955  we  had  what  we  called  the 
"Seven  Cities  Study,"  which  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  older  workers,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  45-and-over  age 
bracket,  faced  Imposing  obstacles  in  em- 
ployment once  they  become  idle,  and 
that  specialized,  more  intensified  services 
•were  required  to  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing employment.  The  survey  highlighted 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  single  obstacle 
facing  the  imemployed  older  workers 
was  arbitrary  age  limits  set  by  employers 
In  their  hiring  practices — for  example, 
sometimes  even  as  low  as  under  35  for 
clerical  positions,  and  in  many  cases  un- 
der 40.  Of  the  2U86  Job  openings  filed 
in  April  1956,  In  employment  service  of- 
fices in  these  7  cities,  more  than  one-half 
specified  maxJmimi  hiring  ages  of  B5. 
more  than  two-fifths  specified  45,  and 
one-fifth  under  35. 

Then  in  a  study  published  In  the  com- 
mittee print  of  the  Committee  on  Aging 
entitled  "Background  Studies  Prepared 
by  State  Conunittees  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,"  a  St.  Louis 
study  showed  that  a  Job  applicant  35 
years  old^ould  automatically  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  his  age  from  16.9  pa- 
rent of  the  Job  openings  reported  b^ 
employers  for  filling  to  the  employment 
service  in  St.  Louis:  that  an  applicant 
40  years  of  age  would  be  excluded  from 
not  only  that  16.9  percent  but  also  from 
an  additional  11.6  of  all  Job  openings 
reported:  that  one  45  years  old  would  be 
excluded  from  not  only  those  Jobs  but 
also  from  an  additional  9.6  percent,  or 
from  a  total  of  38.1  percent  of  all  jobs 
reported;  that  one  55  years  old  would  be 
excluded  from  an  additional  21.2  percent, 
or  from  a  total  of  59.3  percent  of  the  Jobs ; 
and  that  an  applicant  age  65  or  over 
would  be  excluded  from  a  total  of  63.6 
percent  of  the  Jobs. 

That  was  so  merely  on  the  basis  of  age. 
It  dM  not  take  Into  consideration  what 
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one  was  capable  of  doing,  or  what  the 
job  was,  but  the  discrimination  was 
merely  on  account  of  age. 

Therefore,  It  was  deemed,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  committee,  that  we  should  do 
something  to  eliminate  this  arbitrary 
discrimination  againat  men  or  women, 
irrespective  of  their  race,  color,  or  origin, 
to  do  something  to  stop  the  discrimina- 
tion when  it  was  based  solely  on  age. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  would  hope  tery  much  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference.  Many 
people  are  interested  in  it.  This  is  a 
nonpolitical  bill.  It  is  a  nongeographical 
bill,  because  everybody,  no  matter  where 
he  is  or  what  he  believes  in  or  what  he 
looks  like,  gets  older. 

It  has  become  a  tragic  situation  i;i  the 
United  States  that  when  a  person  reaches 
the  age  of  40.  45,  or  50,  and  he  loses  his 
Job,  even  though  those  who  pass  on  his 
qualifications  may  be  of  the  same  age 
group,  they  do  not  went  to  give  him  a 
Job  because  he  happens  to  be  40  or  45. 
and  certainly  not  if  hit  happens  to  be  50 
years  of  age,  even  when  it  has  been  es- 
tablished, as  I  shall  piece  in  the  REroRD. 
that  in  many  Instances  they  do  a  better 
:ob. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  survey 
made  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
for  the  President's  Council  on  Aging,  in 
which  employers  were  asked  to  rate 
older  and  younger  workers  on  10  char- 
acteristics related  to  their  jobs,  where 
500  larger  firms,  each  employing  at 
least  250  workers,  responded.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  employers  rated  workers 
over  40  equal  to  or  better  than  younger 
workers  in  9  of  the  10  characteristics. 
These  included  dependability,  lack  of 
absenteeism,  quality  cf  work,  quantity 
of  production,  accident  rates,  physical 
capacity,  versatility  at  skills,  ability  to 
get  along  with  others,  and  speed  in 
gaining  proficiency  on  a  new  job. 

In  respect  to  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
stability  of  performance,  quality  of 
work,  and  reliability,  they  rated  very 
high  as  compared  to  younger  workers. 

There  is  no  logical  or  practical  reason 
why  men  and  women  should  not  be 
given  jobs  merely  because  they  have 
finally  obtained  the  age  of  45,  50,  or  55. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
be  willing  to  take  this  amendment  to 
conference. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  have  studied 
this  matter  with  great  concern.  I  would 
like  to  see  better  job  protection  for  the 
aged.  This  particular  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  deals  with  minimum  wages 
and  overtime. 

The  amendment  is  one  that  appeals 
to  all  of  us,  I  know,  ^rtth  our  concern 
with  what  Is  happenint  to  these  people. 

I  have  a  letter  here,  dated  August  23. 
1966,  from  the  Departtient  of  Labor,  In 


which  they  say  they  are  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral  prohibition  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  age,  but  they  do  not 
think  this  is  the  vehicle  whereby  it  should 
be  added. 

There  was  no  hearing  on  this  matter 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
there  was  no  hearing  on  this  particular 
bill  in  the  Senate. 

Despite  those  considerations,  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. But  since  it  was  voted  douTi  in 
the  committee  9  to  5. 1  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that 
while  I  will  take  it  to  conference,  I  do 
not  wish  to  bind  myself  to  try  to  fight 
hard  to  keep  it  in  the  bill,  when  there 
was  no  hearing  on  the  matter  in  either 
House.  If  the  conferees  will  agree  to  it, 
it  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
in  his  right  mind  would  ever  turn  down 
an  offer  like  that.  I  will  be  a  conferee, 
and  I  know  that  other  conferees  as  well 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  this  matter 
I  will  fight  hard  for  it,  but  I  shall  try  to 
shape  it  so  that  we  can  make  it  even 
better,  along  the  lines  we  have  dis- 
cussed. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  were  very 
extensive  hearings  last  year  before  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
dealing  with  this  problem,  though  not 
in  the  specific  terms  of  this  measure. 
The  matter  has  been  studied  in  depth 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  request 
of  the  Congress.  Everything  bears  out 
that  there  should  be  Federal  law  on  the 
subject. 

I  shall  certainly  do  my  utmost  to  see 
that  whatever  does  result  from  the  con- 
ference will  include  such  a  provision,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  other  conferees  will  do 
their  utmost  as  well. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I,  too,  would  fight  very  hard 
against  discrimination  in  a  proper  law. 
In  the  interests  of  time,  I  shall  not  read 
all  the  points  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  raised,  pointing  out  where  this  pro- 
vision would  confiict  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  No  standards  and  no 
age  limits  are  set  out.  In  the  absence 
of  standards,  and  with  this  particular 
wording,  I  felt  that  there  were  so  many 
gaps  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
jeopardize  the  whole  bill  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  S.  2887  to  prohibit  arbitrary 
discrimination  in  emplojmient  because 
of  age,  I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida and  New  York. 

One  need  only  turn  to  an  article  such 
as  "  'I'm  Out  of  a  Job,  I'm  All 
Through',"  by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  to  see  that,  while 
our  technologically  sophisticated  soci- 
ety is  extending  the  human  lifespan,  this 
same  society  is  also  making  it  difficult 
for  people  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  age 
45  to  age  65.  to  find  Jobs.  These  peo- 
ple, who  are  too  young  to  retire,  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  self-respect  that  is  earned 
by  providing  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  families. 
In  addition,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  la 
wasting  1  million  man-years  of  produc- 
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tive  time  each  year  because  of  the  unem- 
ployment of  workers  over  45. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  1965 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  "The 
Older  American  Worker:  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment."  Based  on  year- 
long, intensive  studies,  this  report  re- 
veals a  number  of  startling  facts,  includ- 
ing the  statement  that  of  the  annual  $1 
billion  of  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments to  workers  45  and  over,  a  substan- 
tial portion  can  be  attributed  to  unem- 
plojinent  resulting  in  some  way  from 
the  employee's  age. 

Equally  disconcerting  are  the  statis- 
tics in  the  study  derived  from  a  survey 
of  over  500  employers  employing  one- 
half  million  workers  in  5  cities  located 
in  States  that  did  not,  as  of  early  1965, 
have  laws  prohibiting  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  This  survey  dis- 
closed that :  First,  over  50  percent  of  the 
employers  contacted  used  arbitrai-y  age 
ceilings,  usually  age  45  to  age  55;  second, 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  job 
openings  in  the  private  economy  were 
closed  to  applicants  over  55.  and  25  per- 
cent to  applicants  over  45;  third,  older 
workers  represented  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  new  employees  in  most  establish- 
ments; and  fourth,  the  proportion  of 
older  workers  fcired  by  firms  with  spe- 
cific upper  age  limits  was  50  percent  of 
the  proportion  of  older  workers  hired  by 
firms  with  specific  policies  against  age 
limits. 

Programs  for  retraining  and  educat- 
ing older  workers  are  needed  to  help 
them  compete  with  younger  applicants 
and  to  adapt  to  the  econon^ic  and  job 
changes  of  their  later  years.  But  edu- 
cation is  not  enough  to  alleviate  their 
plight. 

The  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
reveals  that  a  significant  portion  of  age 
restriction  In  employment  Is  unfair  and 
arbitrary  because  it  involves  the  refusal 
of  employers  to  hire  people  over  a  cer- 
tain age  without  considering  Individual 
ability  and  qualifications,  without  estab- 
lishing any  actual  relationship  of  age  to 
job  requirements. 

This  report  also  emphasizes  that  those 
States  with  strong,  actively  adminis- 
tered laws  prohibiting  arbitrary  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  age 
have  significantly  reduced  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  legislation  Is 
needed  to  complete  the  work  begim  by 
21  States  so  that  employers  will  hire  on 
the  basis  of  ability  rather  than  age.  On 
behalf  of  the  forgotten  American,  the 
older  American  worker,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  did  not  intend  to  par- 
ticipate at  all  in  this  colloquy.  But  I 
cannot  let  pass,  without  brief  comment, 
what  is  happening  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.        '^ 

i  have  great  respect  for  those  who 
have  sponsored  the  amendment.  I  have 
every  sympathy  with  those  who  desire  hi 
some  way  to  prevent  discrimination 
»«ainst  the  elderly.  But  when  you  cou- 
ple with  the  proposed  modification  of 
the  minimum  wage  law  the  attempt  to 


work  justice  that  is  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  it  is.  Mr. 
President,  a  complete  revelation  and  a 
dead  giveaway  of  what  Senators  are,  in 
most  cases,  tmintentionally  and  uncon- 
sciously seeking  to  do. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  law,  we 
would  work  an  injustice  on  certain  el- 
derly people  and  others,  and  then  turn 
aroimd,  in  the  same  act,  and  try  to  cor- 
rect it.  How?  By  working  an  injustice 
on  somebody  else. 

In  1937.  when  President  Franklm 
Delano  Roosevelt  submitted  the  fhst 
Minimum  Wage  Act.  he  said  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  those  who  toil  in 
factories.  He  went  on  to  say.  in  essence, 
that  the  goods  which  factories  produce 
compete  across  State  lines,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  obligation  to  see 
to  it  that  no  State  undercuts  another 
State  in  the  wages  it  pays. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say : 

There  are  many  purely  local  pursuits  and 
services  wiUch  no  Federal  legislation  can 
cover. 

The  Senate  has  rejected  everj-  attempt 
to  prevent  this  Federal  minimum  wage 
being  applied  to  small  businesses  along 
the  main  streets  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
hamlets  of  this  country.  I  was  prepared 
to  vote  for  this  extension  of  the  mini- 
mum wage,  if  it  did  not  extend  coverage 
beyond  reason.  But  such  extension  of 
coverage  would  now  be  applied. 

I  know,  in  my  own  State,  where  we 
have  many  small  towns  and  sparsely 
populated  sections,  of  instances  where 
elderly  men  are  employed  in  clipping 
hedges  and  keeping  the  grounds  neat 
around  some  of  our  resort  hotels  and 
similar  places.  I  know  of  stores  where 
elderly  widows,  who  are  not  quite  able 
to  sustain  themselves  on  the  marginal 
income  they  receive  from  social  security 
or  other  benefit,  are  able  to  work  part 
time,  with  light  employment,  in  the 
dress  department  of  a  store. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  yield  me  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Pour,  five,  or  six  of  them  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  dress  departments  of  these 
stores,  and  as  I  have  said,  performing 
hght  duties.  But -when  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  applied  to  such  an 
establishment,  the  proprietor  will  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  he  must,  in 
many  cases,  in  justice  to  himself  and  in 
order  to  stay  in  business,  dispense  with 
the  services  of  these  lightly  employed 
elderly  people,  then  put  on  a  couple  of 
high -pressure  full-time  clerks,  and  pay 
them  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
standards. 

Having  perpetrated  that  situation  by 
this  amendment,  if  it  should  be  agreed 
to  and  approved  in  conference,  we  turn 
around  and  tacitly  admit  that  this  Is 
an  injustice,  but  how  would  we  remedy 
that  injustice?  We  would  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  representa- 
tives, or  the  courts,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  step  in 


and  say  to  these  employers,  "You  can- 
not guard  yourself  against  the  damage 
that  we  have  done  to  you  by  this  Mini- 
mum 'Wage  Act,"  when  we  have  ex- 
tended its  provisions  into  establish- 
ments, eventually,  with  a  volume  of 
$250,000  or  $350,000,  or  whatever  the 
eventual  figure  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right.  I  am  Just  as  interested  and  just 
as  concerned  as  those  who,  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  wish  to  protect  the 
aged.  It  may  well  be  that  a  separate  act, 
wherein  we  would  not  create  a  situation 
that  would  hazard  the  employment  of 
elderly  people,  could  be  passed,  and  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  suppwrt  it.  But  in 
the  pending  bill,  we  make  possible  an  in- 
justice, and  then,  in  order  to  protect 
these  people  from  the  injustice.  It  is 
sought  by  this  amendment  to  put  It  on 
the  shoulders  of  otiher  people,  and  take 
their  property  without  due  process  of 
law. 

In  my  opinion,  such  action  by  Congress 
as  this  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
employer  to  make  the  adjustments  In  his 
business  he  would  be  required  to  make. 
For  that  reason,  I  would  be  compelled  to 
vote  against  this  proposition,  even 
though  I  am  sympathetic  to  and  recog- 
nize as  much  as  any  other  Senator  the 
need  for  protecting  our  elderly  people. 

Mr.  JA\T[TS.  Mx.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  and  agree  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference,  with  the  limitations  I  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  ameadment,  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lecxslative  Clerk.  On 
page  39,  to  strike  everything  that  ap- 
pears on  lines  15  and  16,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  follcrwing : 

(u)  "Man-day"  means  any  day  during 
which  an  employee  perfonna  any  agricultural 
labor  for  four  or  more  hours. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
really  a  clarifying  amendment.  The 
language  appearing  on  page  39  of  the 
bill  relating  to  "man-days"  reads: 

Man-day  means  any  day  during  any 
portion  of  which  an  employee  performs  any 
agricultural  labor. 

That  is  highly  ambiguous  language. 
It  could  mean  that  if  a  man  were  to  work 
for  5  minutes,  it  would  constitute  a  man- 
day.  A  neighbor  or  a  person  from  a 
nearby  town,  who  has  other  full-time 
employment  but  comes  to  the  farm  to 
perform  chores  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
morning  or  evening  or  both,  would  also 
constitute  a  man-day. 
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Since  we  are  covering  agricultural 
workers  for  the  first  time  this  year,  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  clarlflcatlon  is 
desirable. 

My  amendment  would  simply  provide 
that  an  employee  must  perform  farm- 
work  for  at  least  4  hours  a  day  In  order 
to  have  the  work  count  as  a  man-day  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
fumer  is  subject  to  the  minimum- wage 
law. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  distin- 
gulahed  Senator  from  Texas  will  see  fit 
to  accept  the  amendment.  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  have  to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  recognize  that  the  type  of  farms 
which  I  have  in  mind  will  not  come  un- 
der the  law  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, no  one  can  foretell  what  farm 
coverage  JjirUl  be  in  the  future,  and  I 
think  we  should  have  some  clarification 
In  this  deflftltion  when  It  Is  initially  be- 
ing written  Into  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  bill  the  man-days  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agricultural  labor  means  any 
day  upon  which  an  agricultural  worker 
works  for  any  part  of  the  day.  It  could 
be  an  hour  or  2  hours. 

The  man  could  go  out  In  the  morning 
and  get  rained  out  in  an  hour.  However, 
if  he  works  18  hours  the  next  day  when 
the  field  gets  dry  enough,  that  would 

count  as  1  day. 

With  the  bill  aa  drawn,  the  agricultural 
part  of  it.  a  man  could  work  from  the 
earliest  dawn  until  late  at  night  if  the 
field  is  In  shape,  and  it  would  coimt  as  1 
day. 

Under  this  proposal,  any  man  who 
would  work  at  least  4  hours  a  day  would 
have  that  day  counted  as  a  man -day. 
This  would  greatly  reduce  the  coverage  of 
agriciUtural  workers.  As  the  bill  Is  writ- 
ten, it  will  cover  l.«  percent  of  the  farms 
in  America  and  390,000  workers.  The 
number  of  workers  who  would  be  exempt 
from  the  coverage  of  the  law  by  means  of 
this  proposal  has  not  been  estimated.  We 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  estimate  that. 
However,  by  scheduling  the  work  in  such 
a  way  that  a  man  can  work  on  the  farm 
for  4  hours  one  day  and  3%  hours  the 
next  day.  the  big  farm  operators — the 
operators  who  have  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees working — could  work  it  out  so 
that  the  emiriosrees  would  be  exempt. 

These  big  operators  have  bookkeepers. 
They  are  competing  with  the  family 
fanners  who  have  no  hired  men,  or  per- 
haps one  or  two  men. 

Under  the  law,  the  farm  operator  can 
work  a  man  for  18  hours  a  day  and  it 
would  eount  as  1  man-day  for  the 
purpose  of  detennlnlng  whether  he  had 
had  500  man-hours  of  labor  In  any  one 
quarter. 

The  bill  would  permit  a  farm  operator 
to  work  his  employees  as  long  as  he 
wished  on  any  particular  day  without 
requiring  him  to  coimt  It  as  2  dajrs.  It 
would  stUl  be  counted   as   1  day.     He 


could  work  him  for  16  hours.  The  law 
does  not  require  that  farmer  to  count 
tliat  as  2  days. 

The  bill  would  balance  the  situation. 
However,  if  the  farmhands  are  taken 
out  of  the  field  because  of  rain.  It  would 
be  counted  as  a  day. 

The  farmer  Is  permitted  to  work  his 
hands  for  18  hours  a  day  it  the  weather 
is  favorable. 

We  think  it  would  create  an  injustice 
in  the  law  if  we  were  to  incorporate  in 
It  this  4-hour  provision.  It  would  re- 
quire a  lot  of  bookkeeping,  whereas  now 
this  bookkeeping  would  not  be  required. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  impediment  to 
the  proper  working  of  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  law. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Serjttor  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  senior  colleague  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  do  not  see  why. 
If  a  farmer  is  away  on  vacation,  and  has 
somebody  come  In  to  feed  the  dogs  for 
15  minutes  a  day,  he  should  be  charged 
with  a  full  day  of  emplojonent. 

I  think  that  the  dennitlon  of  "man- 
day"  In  the  bill  is  an  extremely  bad  pro- 
posal. 

As  for  any  farmer  working  his  hands 
for  18  hours  a  day,  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Texas  knows  where  they  do  that, 
but  the  fanners  I  know  usually  work 
th«  ;n  8  hours  a  day  oa  most  days,  unless 
thCF  do  piecework.  In  which  case  I  un- 
derstand that  the  biB  would  take  care 
of  tbe  situation. 

The  bill,  as  written,  could  create  a 
most  incorrigible  nuisance. 

If  a  man  were  to  come  on  one  day, 
perhaps  to  shut  off  the  water,  and  were 
then  to  go  to  work  for  a  full  day  some- 
where else,  the  farmer  for  whom  he 
worker  for  10  minutes  would  be  charged 
with  a  full  day. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President, 

1  E>olnt  out  that  befofe  a  farm  operator 
would  come  under  the  law.  he  must  have 
an  equivalent  of  seven  full-time  woricers. 
If  he  has  seven  full-time  workers,  surely 
one  of  them  could  feed  the  dogs  and  shut 
off  the  water  without  having  somebody 
come  by  the  farm  to  do  that.  It  would  be 
done  as  a  part  of  the  farm  chores. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  a  man  were  in  the 
hospital  for  a  month,  he  could  get 
charged  with  30  man^days,  perhaps  for 

2  hours  of  time.  It  is  a  very  unfair 
deiSknitlon. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  grew  up  tn  a  farm  commu- 
nity and  observed  the  way  In  which  peo- 
ple lived — having  hved  there  until  I  was 
24  years  of  age— I  think  this  is  a  very 
strained  example  that  our  good  friend  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  whom  we  all  love, 
has  raised. 

The  Senator  knowt  that  in  a  rural 
community  the  neighbors  or  the  family 
would  come  in.  It  wtuld  not  be  neces- 
sary to  hire  a  man  to  come  in  and  feed 
the  dogs  or  to  do  anything  else.  It  might 
hmmen  somewhere,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  it  in  my  part  of  the  world. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  If  any  of  the  neighbors 
help  out  for  15  or  20  minutes,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  pay  him  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Someone — a  neighbor  or  a 
person  from  town — would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed to  feed  the  hogs  and  chickens  and 
milk  the  cows.  Such  work,  for  an  hour 
or  two  a  day,  would  be  30  man-days  a 
month. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  big  opera- 
tors have  scores  of  employees.  They 
have  the  bookkeeping  and  other  means 
by  which  they  can  telescope  these  wages 
and  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law. 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  such 
time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  speaks  of  the  big 
operators  throughout  the  countrj'.  This 
law  would  cover  any  farm  operator  m 
the  United  States  who  would  have  500 
man-days  of  work  In  one  quarter  and 
seven  employees. 

There  are  manj'  small  citrus  groves  in 
my  State  which  require  that  much  work 
during  the  time  of  the  harvest  and  never 
require  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  would  be  entirely  Inapplicable  to  say 
that  this  would  apply  only  to  the  big 
people.  I  think  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  a  good  one. 
In  effect  it  says  that  we  will  let  half  a 
day  count  as  a  day,  or  less  than  half  a 
day,  the  way  most  woifc  is  done  on  the 

farms.  I  believe  It  Is  a  4-hour  sugges- 
tion. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it.  To  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  much 
more  reasonable  way  of  measuring  the 
time  of  work  which  Is  performed  In  rural 
work  and  work  on  the  farm  than  to 
merely  say  that  every  person  who  reports 
to  work  and  is  disturbed  by  a  shower  or 
some  other  cause  within  a  few  minutes 
after  he  starts  to  work,  and  has  done  a 
limited  amount  of  work,  such  as  feeding 
stock  and  then  goes  to  work  at  some 
other  location  should  be  regarded  In  the 
other  three  quarters  as  having  worked 
a  day. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  provision  In  the  law  calls  for  500 
man-days  in  the  quarter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YARBOROUaH.  It  is  a  calendar 
quarter.  Great  pleas  were  made  to  us 
to  change  that  to  any  quarter  In  which 
the  peak  employment  occurs.  It  was 
pointed  out  Uiat  the  calendar  quarter 
ends  at  the  end  of  March  or  at  the  end 
of  June  and  would  so  split  agricultural 
labor  as  to  lessen  the  amount  of  cover- 
age. We  retained  It  on  the  calendar 
quarter  basis  because  with  social  secu- 
rity and  other  tax-keeping  requirements 
people  are  uaed  to  keeping  their  books. 
It  makes  it  fairer. 
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We  never  require  the  farmer  under 
this  law  to  limit  himself  to  8  or  10  hoiU'S 
a  day. 

The  agricultural  Interests  have  gotten 
the  benefit  of  unlimited  hours  worked  by 
their  employees.  They  can  work  them 
18  hours  a  day.  If  Senators  have  not 
seen  farmers  work  18  hours  a  day,  I  sun 
surprised.  I  have  followed  the  wheat 
harvest  from  Oklahoma  to  Kansas,  and 
I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  admits  that  500  man-days  of 
only  the  fourth  quarter  would  put  a 
person  under  the  bill  for  all  quarters  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  point  I 
make,  and  It  is  a  valid  point,  that  in 
many  operations,  too  much  farmwork 
is  required  in  a  certain  quarter  and  all 
the  other  quarters  have  no  such  require- 
ment at  all.  Harvesttime  is  the  time 
for  the  maximum  requirement  of  labor, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  rather  ridicu- 
lous to  my  mind  to  say  tiiat,  for  the 
other  three  quarters  a  person  comes  un- 
der the  bill  concerning  his  rights  as  to 
employment  suid  his  rate  of  pay  simply 
by  serving  a  minimum  period  of  time 
each  day. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
farmer  has  a  machine  break  down  and 

has  someone  come  out  to  fix  it  and  it 
requires  only  15  minutes  to  fix  it,  would 
the  farmer  then  be  charged  with  a  day's 
time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  man 
would  not  be  the  farmer's  employee.  He 
merely  calls  an  implement  dealer  to  fix 
a  machine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  is  he  not  his  em- 
ployee?   He  hired  him  to  fix  a  machine. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  people  come 
on  a  farm  to  fix  a  well  or  a  machine,  they 
are  not  employees. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
much  plain  ansrway. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  made 
plain.    He  is  an  independent  contractor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  20  sec- 
onds. 

This  is  just  a  farm -provision -wrecking 
amendment,  and  it  would  absolutely 
wreck  the  farm  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate. 
I  think  we  all  know  what  the  amend- 
ment provides.    I  ask  for  a  division. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bill  to  ask  the  manager  of 


the  bill  and,  through  him,  other  Senators 
whether  there  are  any  other  amend- 
ments; because  many  Senators  have 
come  to  me  and  asked  as  to  the  time 
disposition. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  had  many  pleas,  on  account  of 
time,  to  withdraw  the  request  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  It  will  save  a  half 
hour.  Some  Senators  have  told  me  that 
they  wish  to  take  planes  at  6:45  and  at 
other  times. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  request  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  ProutyI. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
already  been  ordered.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiarm.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruenimg],  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on 
o£Qclal  business.  . 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  Douglas],  the  Senator 

from  Indiana  tMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Havden],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  smd  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  and  Mr.  Dominick]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  are  de- 
tained on  ofiQcial  biislness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming    [Mr.    Simpson!    would    each 

vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  tialred  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  tMr.  FongI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  yesis  and  ■nays  resulted — yeas  37, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[Na  231  Leg.) 
TEAS— 87 


Aiken 

Fulfcrlght 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hin 

Russell,  S.C. 

Carlson 

Holland 

Scott 

Cooper 

HruEha 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

L.au*che 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Mans&eld 

Tower 

Eastland 

McdeUan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Morton 

Fannin 

Muadt 

NAYS— 37 

Anderson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  PeU 

Bible 

Kemiedy.  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Biirdlck 

Ku(±iel 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Long.  La. 

Klbicofl 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Case 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Claris 

McOee 

Symington 

Dodd 

McOovern 

Tvdlngs 

Gore 

Mor.toya 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Hart 

Morse 

Yarbo  rough 

Inouye 

M09E 

Young,  Ohio 

Jackfion 

Nclaon 

jBvlta 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bass 

Hartke 

Mtinkle 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jordan.  Idaho 

RuMell,  Ga. 

Churcii 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall ' 

Domlnlclc 

McIntyre 

Simpson 

Douglas 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Mondale 

The      PRESIDINa      OFFICER,    On 

this  vote  the  yeas  are  37,  the  nays  are 

37,  a  tie  vote,  and  the  amendment  la 
rejected. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  line  20,  add  "and  employees 
of  bowling  estabUAunenta". 

On  i>age  50,  line  2,  change  "paragraph"  to 
"paragraphB". 

On  page  SO.  after  line  9,  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"  ( 20)  any  employee  of  a  bowling  evtabllab- 
ment." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javxts] 
in  regard  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  Involves  the  bowling 
alley  establishment  problem.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  worlcers  In  tbe  res- 
taurants in  bowling  alleys  ocnne  tmder 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  bill,  but 
not  under  overtkne.  The  other  em- 
ployees In  the  bowling  alleys  would  be 
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under  orertlme.  There  Is  a  gTMt  deal  of 
crossing  of  jobs.  They  work  In  the  res- 
taurant a  part  of  the  time  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  establishment  at  other  times. 

The  statement  which  I  shall  put  In  the 
RccoRO  sets  forth  In  detail  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  bowling  establish- 
ments. It  would  seem,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  bringing  them  In  under  the 
minimum  wage,  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  the  overtime  for  the  time 
being.  That  Is  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Bowling  Proprietors  Association 
includes  among  Its  membership  in  excess 
of  8.000  bowling  establishments  operating 
over  100,000  bowling  lanes,  located  in 
every  State  In  the  Union.  The  member- 
ship covers  all  aspects  of  bowling — ten- 
pins, duckplns,  rubberband  duclcplns, 
and  candleplns.  The  association  repre- 
sents more  than  half  of  the  total  bowling 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  members  operate  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  bowling  lanes  in  this 
country. 

For  some  time  the  association  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  legislation 
that  has  been  pending  in  the  Senate  "to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
193^  to  extend  its  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  to  raise  the  mlnimimi 
wage,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  generally  seeks  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  present  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  include  many  industries 
not  now  covered,  both  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  overtime  pro- 
visions. 

Section  13  of  the  present  law  exempts 
from  section  6 — minimum  wages — and 
from  section  7 — maximum  hours — sub- 
ject to  certain  qualifying  conditions,  a 
number  of  specified  industries,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  food  service  establishments. 
motion  picture  theaters,  and  seasonal 
amusement  or  recreational  establish- 
ments. There  is  also  an  underlying  small 
.  business  exemption  for  all  establishments 
with  an  annual  dollar  sales  volume  of  less 
than  $250,000. 

Complete  exemption  from  coverage 
under  the  act  is  allowed  to  continue  with 
respect  to  motion  picture  theaters.  Cov- 
erage is  extended,  however,  to  Include 
tmder  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  food 
service  establishments,  but  to  allow  the 
present  exemption  from  the  overtime 
provisions  to  continue. 

It  appears  to  be  unfair  to  permit  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  and  food  service 
establishments  to  continue  with  the 
overtime  exemption — although  now  to  be 
covered  under  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions— and  with  motion  picture  theaters 
to  be  allowed  to  conUnue  with  complete 
exemption  from  both  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  allow  bowling  establishments 
to  have  at  least  an  exemption  from  the 
overtime  j>rovlsicms.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  continued  overtime  exemption 
tear  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  food 
aenrlce  establlabments,  as  well  as  the 
complete  exemption  for  motion  picture 
theaters,  Is  bawd  upon  the  concept  that 
all  are'  subjeet  to  extremely  Ions  work- 


days, beginning  early  Jn  the  morning  and 
extending  far  Into  the  night  or  early 
morning,  and  remaining  open  7  days  a 
week,  which  makes  the  present  40-hour 
maximum  workweek  unrealistic  and 
not  reasonably  applioable  to  such  long 
day  and  long  workweek  employment. 

Exactly  the  same  long  day  and  long 
workweek  pertain  in  the  bowling  in- 
dustry. Bowling  e*ablishments  are 
open  from  9  a.m.  or  earlier  until  12  mid- 
night or  later,  and  remain  open  7  days  a 
week.  It  would  seem  In  all  fairness  and 
for  the  same  basic  reason  that  bowling 
establishments  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  and  attended  the  same 
treatment,  so  far  as  exemption  from  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act  are  con- 
cerned, as  Is  now  proposed  under  H.R. 
13712  with  respect  to  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  food  service  establishments, 
and  motion  picture  theaters. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  understand 
the  amendment  of  Jhe  Senator  from 
Oregon  applies  only  to  overtime.  A  part 
of  the  bowling  alley  employees  sire  not 
covered  and  a  part  of  them  would  be 
covered  as  to  overtime. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
and  I  suggested  other  language  in  the 
bllL  We  discovered  later  from  the  De- 
partment that  it  would  not  work  out. 
There  Is  no  question  about  this  proposal 
working  out. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  amendment  and  we  will  take 
It  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yieldfed  back? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOa.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse] .     [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  wae  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will  be  stfited. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Page  67.  line  8:  Strike  out  the  worda:  "and 
study"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "study;  and 
Government  contracts". 
Page  68.  after  line  11.  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  604.  In  the  event  any  employer  Is  en- 
gaged in  work  on  a  contract  with  the  United 
States   Oovernment   negotiated    or   awarded 
prior  to  the  enactment  at  this  Act.  but  such 
contract.  If  materially  affected  by  this  Act, 
may  be  re-negotlated  to  reflect  whatever  In- 
creased cost  of  labor  that  may  be  necessitated 
by  the  terms  of  tlUs  Act  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  Act." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
small  business  In  KnoKvlUe,  Tenn.,  that 
has  a  contract  to  futnl-sh  tents  to  the 
Army  and  it  nms  over  12  months.  It 
would  be  very  close  to  the  edge. 

The  amendment  provides  that  in  the 
case  the  bill  materially  affects  the  cost 
of  the  product  he  shall  be  permitted 
to  apply  for  reconsldtratlon  or  renego- 
tiation of  his  contract. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent problwn  than  we  are  dealing  with 
I  have  no  ob j  ection . 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
loopkr]  points  out  that  It  could  apply 
to  any  contract. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  could  apply  to  anyone 
In  this  circumstance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough]  wishes  to  ac- 
cept it  at  this  late  hour,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  will  under- 
stand that  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  reserve  the  right  to  take  a  look 
at  It. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  accept  the  amendment,  with  that  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  In  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
propose  the  same  amendment  that  my 
colleague  from  Vermont  [Senator 
Prouty]  offered,  except  Instead  of  re- 
quiring a  man  to  work  4  hours  before  a 
farmer  is  charged  a  man-day,  I  would  re- 
quire him  to  work  1  hour  before  the 
farmer  could  be  so  charged. 

I  do  not  know  where  it  comes  in  the 
bill,  but  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  It 
shows  how  ridiculous  and  unfair  this  bill 
will  be  in  operation.  If  a  man  cannot 
work  1  hour  for  his  pay,  we  should  not 
vote  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  39  strike  everything  that  appears 
on  lines  15  and  16  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(u)  'Man-day'  means  any  day  during 
Which  an  employee  performs  any  agricul- 
tural labor  for  one  hour." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
accept  that  amendment  and  I  will  take 
it  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  I  ask  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  line  19,  Immediately  following 
the  word  "harvest"  add  the  words  "or  hand 
cultivation." 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
explain  the  amendment  quickly.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
assured  me  that  he  will  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

The  amendment  would  add  to  the 
harvest  workers  those  who  do  piecework 
in  the  field.  We  have  cases  where  they 
are  paid  for  piecework  for  2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment  be  read,  and 
that  all  amendments  be  read. 

We  are  getting  close  to  the  shank  of 
the  evening  and  we  should  maintain  our 
decorum  and  dignity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  line  19.  Immediately  following 
me  word  "harvest"  add  the  words  "or  hand 

cultivation." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  al- 
ready have  piece-rate  provisions  in  the 
bill  for  agricultural  workers.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
believes  the  amendment  will  affect  a  very 
small  niunber  of  workers.  Therefore,  on 
the  assumption  that  it  wiU  not  change 
the  general  pattern  with  relation  to 
piecework  in  the  bill,  and  that  it  will 
affect  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
workers,  I  am  agreeable  to  taking  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss and  explain  the  amendment  which 
I  have  proposed  to  H.R.  13712. 

Under  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, "hand  harvest  laborers"  who  are 
paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  are  exempted 
from  coverage  under  the  agricultural 
provisions  of  the  bill.  My  amendment. 
if  approved,  would  Increase  this  exemp- 
tion to  include  certain  hand  laborers  who 
historically  have  been  paid  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis  but  who  perform  work  other 
than  harvesting. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  those  In- 
dividuals who  are  used  quite  extensively 
in  my  State  and  many  others  in  the 
thinning  and  weeding  operations  of  the 
sugarbeet  Industry.  Since  this  par- 
ticular work  is  highly  seasonal  in  na- 
ture, it  is  necessary  that  our  sugarbeet 
growers  utilize  a  substantial  number  of 
people  for  a  relatively  short  period  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer  each 
year. 

It  does  appear  to  me  -that  since  the 
committee  bill  would  grant  this  exemp- 
tion to  harvest  laborers,  we  should  ex- 
tend the  exemption  to  include  laborers 
of  this  similar  class  who  are  utilized 
during  the  course  of  the  growing  season 
also. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
1  accept  the  amendment,  I  yield  back 
tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     767 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 

1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tended to  present  amendment  No.  767 
dealing  with  sugarcane  labor.  I  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  is  in  the 
House  bill. 

I  do  not  propose  to  submit  it.  but  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  well  as  an  explanation 
of  it,  and  would  ask  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  to  consider  it  and  adopt  the  views 
of  the  House  in  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  767 

On  page  42.  line  12,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "or  (F)  If 
such  employee's  wage  rate  Is  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  section 
301(c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  authority,  under  such  sec- 
tion or  under  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  establish  such  employee's  wage  rate;  or". 

Statement  bt  Senator  Ellender 
My  amendment  to  the  Committee  bill 
would  have  excluded  sugarcane  farm  workers 
from  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  because  at  the 
present  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  set  minimum  wages  for  these 
workers  under  the  authority  contained  In 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  Inclusion  of  sugarcane  farm  workers 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  com- 
pletely unnecessary  and  unwarranted  be- 
cause as  1  said  the*e  workers  now  are,  and 
have  been  since  1948,  covered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  another  federal  statute,  Section 
301(c)(1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  Under  authority  contained  in  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
a  public  hearing,  determines  the  sjieclflc 
rates  to  be  paid  workers  in  various  Job  classi- 
fications, on  sugarcane  farms  In  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  tJnless  this  provision  Is 
adopted  In  the  conference,  employers  of 
sugarcane  workers  will  be  subject  to  two 
different  minimum  wage  laws,  administered 
by  two  different  administrators,  in  two  differ- 
ent executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. HJi.  13'/12.  as  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  agricultural  (sugarcane)  farm 
workers  regardless  of  the  type  of  work  they 
perform  or  where  they  perform  It.  The 
minimum  wages  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  provide  for  wage  differentials  be- 
tween various  types  of  work.  In  making  his 
determination,  he  considers  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  area,  the  prevailing  wages  In  the  area 
and  the  abUlty  of  the  employer  to  pay.  The 
committee  bill  takes  none  of  these  things 
into  consideration. 

The  exemption  of  an  employee  because  of 
his  coverage  under  the  provisions  of  some 
other  federal  act  is  well  recognized  In  estab- 
lishing   exemptions    under   the  Fair   Labor 


standards  Act.  For  Instance,  under  Section 
13(b)  of  the  Act  as  presently  written,  several 
exemptions  from  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  based  on  an  employee's  cover- 
age under  another  federal  statute,  namely, 
employe<?s  covered  by  Section  204  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935,  employees  of  an 
employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  any 
employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Title  11  of  the  Railway  Lcbor 
.\ct. 

In  addition  to  controlling  the  wage  rates 
for  sugarcane  farm  workers,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  also  controls  the  price  of 
sugarcane.  In  that  connection,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  May  12,  1966. 
announced  public  hearings  on  fair  prices 
for  the  1966  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugarcane 
crop  and  on  whether  the  wage  determina- 
tions applicable  to  fieldworkers  in  Lotiislana 
and  Florida  should  bt  continued  or  amended. 

H.R.  13712  would  not  require  small  farmers 
to  pay  the  minimum  wage  but  this  exemp- 
tion Is  meaningless  since  the  small  farmers 
would  have  to  pay  the  minimum  anyway  In 
order  to  compete  with  their  larger  neighbors 
In  hiring  workers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Sugar  Act  since  1948  sugarcane 
workers  have  had  their  wages  fixed  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
in  a  better  position  to  fix  a  fair  and  just 
wage  than  is  Congress.  Here  we  have  a 
situation  where  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  barge  in  without  any  expertise  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  attempt  to  regu- 
late farm  wages.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
worse  than  two  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  attempting  to  regulate 
and  police  the  identical  thing,  that  is, 
wage  of  sugarcane  -workers.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  those  members  of  the  conference 
committee  will  coriBlder  the  House  views 
and  also  the  reasons  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted today  and  agree  to  accept  the 
House  views. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield,  I  £isk  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
a  similar  amendment,  and  I  feel  exactly 
as  the  Senator  frctn  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pressed himself.  I  think  the  House  is 
right  on  this  matter.  To  me,  to  make 
two  Cabtoet  officers  take  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  subject  matter  is  a  rather 
ridiculous  situation,  particularly  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  must  deter- 
mine all  the  other  complicated  things 
which  have  to  do  with  the  matter  of  al- 
lotment and  handling  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  that  the  House  views  will  pre- 
vail. I  strongly  suggest  and  urge  to  the 
conferees  that  they  give  careful  attention 
to  the  difficulties  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  having  double  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  join  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  1  more 
minute? 
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Mr.  YARBOROnOH.  Mf.  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  bill  because  of 
the  many  objections  I  have  to  It.  I  shall 
mention  only  two  at  this  brief  time. 

First,  I  think  that  the  Inclusion  of  agri- 
cultural labor  and  the  method  of  their 
Inclusion  are  both  unprecedented,  un- 
Jil^tlfled,  and  imfalr. 

Second.  I  feel  that  this  bill  marks  the 
continued  extinction  of  any  differences 
between  Interstate  and  Intrastate  busi- 
ness. In  that  the  bill  proposes  to  go  Into  a 
business  which  has  been  regarded  as  en- 
tirely Intrastate  In  such  fields  as  those  af- 
fecting the  operation  of  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  laundries,  and  the  like.  It 
seems  to  be  the  desire  of  the  liberal  forces 
in  this  country  to  completely  obliterate 
State  lines. 

I  shall  have  no  part  of  that. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  without  taking  the  time  to 
read  the  entire  document,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  yesterday  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  KucHZLl  offered  and  dis- 
cussed an  amendment  concerning  wage 
rates  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  His 
amendment  called  for  a  study  of  these 
rates  to  be  completed  and  submitted  to 
Congress  by  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the  bill 
that  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
minimiun  wage  rates  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  Is  my  language,  which  I  of- 
fered by  way  of  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, which  was  adopted  in  commit- 
tee, and  which  Is  a  part  of  the  bill. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  for  a  study  of  these  rates  to  be 
completed  and  submitted  to  Congress  by 
July  1,  1968,  in  no  way  affects  the  Im- 
mediate application  of  the  wage  rates 
provided  in  the  bill.  If  those  wage  rates 
are  In  the  bill  when  the  bill  comes  out 
of  conference — as  I  think  and  hope  wUl 
be  the  case— It  will  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  legis- 
lative record  and  history  as  to  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  language  dealing  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  material  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord  : 

My  statement  on  the  subject ;  a  letter 
of  July  12,  1966,  to  Senator  Yarbokough, 
signed  by  David  E.  McOiffert,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army;  a  letter  of  August 
23.  1966,  addressed  to  Senator  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  signed  by  Roy  G. 
Banks,  chairman  of  the  Intercoastal 
Steamship  Freight  Association;  a  letter 
of  August  1, 1966,  addressed  to  me,  from 
tbe  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  signed  by  Ralph  E.  Casey, 
president;  a  letter  of  May  24.  1966,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Inter- 
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national  union  field  staff  director, 
AFL-CIO.  signed  by  William  H.  Sinclair, 
international  union  general  repre- 
sentative, dealing  with  this  Panamanian 
problem,  with  certain  exhibits  and  tables 
and  charts  dealing  with  the  issue;  and 
certain  other  communications  that  I 
have  received  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objettlon,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  or  BeKator  Morse 

Mr.  President :  Yesterday  the  Senator  from 
California,  Mr.  Kuchei,,  offered  and  dis- 
cussed an  amendment  concerning  wage  rates 
In  tbe  Panama  Canal  2^tie.  His  amendment 
called  for  a  study  of  thse  rates,  to  be  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  Congress  by  July  1, 
1968. 

It  was  upon  my  motion  that  the  subcom- 
mittee agreed  unanimously  to  apply  cover- 
age of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  federal  agencies 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  It  already  applies  to  pri- 
vate employers  In  the  Ofcnal  Zone,  of  whom 
there  are  a  few  but  not  i»any. 

When  I  first  considered  offering  this 
amendment  In  Committee,  I  bad  my  office 
check  with  the  Depart*nent  of  State,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  office  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Governor  here  In  Washington. 
The  Panama  desk  at  the  State  Department 
had  nc  opinion  on  the  matter,  either  for  or 
against.  The  Department  of  the  Army  was 
opposed  for  the  same  reason  that  It  was  op- 
posing extension  of  miaimum  wage  cover- 
age to  aU  of  Its  non-appropriated  functions, 
as  provided  In  the  House  bill.  The  office  of 
the  Caoal  Zone  Governoi  expressed  no  opin- 
ion. 

It  was  not  vintll  some  ten  days  later  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army  came  forward 
with  a  letter  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
It  was  addressed  to  Senator  Yarborodch, 
chairman  of  the  labor  subcommittee,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
tbeRzooBi). 

I  note  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
speaks  for  the  State  Department  on  the  mat- 
ter of  treaty  negotiation*  with  Panama  for  a 
new  canal  treaty.  To  this  day,  the  State  De- 
partment has  never  had  a  word  to  say  Itself 
on  any  possible  connection  between  this 
provlslcn  In  the  bill  and  treaty  negotiations 
with  Panama. 

What  la  at  Issue  here  IB  whether  the  Canal 
Zone  government  Is  going  to  pay  Panamanian 
nationals — for  It  Is  they  who  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wage  scale  atd  hold  most  of  the 
jobs  that  would  be  aCected — a  statutory 
oilnlmum  wage  which  must  be  paid  to  Amer- 
icans elsewhere,  and  which  must  be  paid  to 
American  and  Panamanians  alike  in  the 
Canal  Zone  II  they  are  employed  by  private 
employers. 

The  figures  furnished  by  Senator  Kucrei, 
yesterday  show  that  2,20D  Panamanians  em- 
ployed by  private  employers  in  the  Canal 
Zone  are  presently  covered  by  the  statutory 
mlnlmimi  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

But  the  great,  munificent  government  of 
the  United  States  pays  Panamanians  as  little 
aa  86<;  an  hour.  The  figures  would  also  leave 
the  Impression  that  Americans  living  In  the 
Zone  In  the  nimiber  of  2J0OO  also  receive  only 
85*  an  hour  but  this  does  not  Include  their 
"tropical  living  allowanoe." 

Much  iB  made  of  the  Idea  that  Panama- 
nians w(ho  work  for  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany or  Canal  Zone  goternment  will  enjoy 
a  much  higher  Income  ttian  their  fellow  Pan- 
amanians who  do  not.  and  this  will  tend  to 
cause  dissension  within  the  country. 

But  I  assure  Senators  that  disparity  among 
Panamanians  Is  not  the  source  of  dissent. 
Dissension  arises  from  tfte  disparity  In  wages 
paid  tc  Americans  and  Panamanians  who 
each  work  for  the  United  Stotes  In  the  Zone, 


and  despite  all  the  assurances  that  the  pay 
Is  equal,  the  fact  Is  that  It  Is  not. 

The  American  worker  doing  the  same  work 
as  a  Panamanian  receives  In  theory  the  same 
wage.  But  on  top  of  It  he  receives  what  is 
called  a  "tropical  living  allowance"  which  the 
Panamanian  does  not  receive. 

Our  whole  trouble  In  Panama  stems  from 
the  fsujt  that  we  are  subsidizing  American 
shipping  by  exercising  monopoly  control  over 
a  natural  resource  belonging  to  Panama,  and 
by  using  Panamanian  labor  that  we  think  we 
can  pay  less  than  American  labor.  It  Is  said 
that  the  national  minimum  wage  In  Panama 
Is  between  42  and  62(  an  hoiu*.  But  I  point 
out  that  minimum  wages  In  many  American 
states  are  In  that  range  too,  yet  we  apply  a 
federal  minimum  In  an  effort  to  raise  the 
prevailing  level  of  wages.  The  SI  an  hour 
these  newly  covered  people  would  receive  Is 
hardly  based  on  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing. It  Is  a  poverty  wage  In  the  United 
States.  The  bill  subsequently  raises  them 
to  $1.15  an  hour  In  1968,  $1.30  an  hour  la 
1969.  $1.45  an  hour  In  1970  and  $1.60  an  hour 
In  1971.  Since  they  come  In  as  newly  cov- 
ered workers  this  will  still  leave  them  behind 
their  compatriots  In  private  U.S.  employ- 
ment, who  will  receive  $1.60  an  hour  by  1968. 

I  know  all  the  arguments  of  the  shipping 
Industry.  My  state  is  deeply  Involved  in 
coast-wise  shipping.  I  have  heard  from  all 
the  same  people  the  Senator  from  California 
has  heard  from,  plus  the  officials  of  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  possibility  that 
I>aylng  Panamanians  a  minimum  wage  will 
result  in  some  increase  in  canal  tolls.  The 
canal  is  self-supporting.  It  does  not  receive 
appropriations.  It  fixes  tolls  according  to 
costs.  The  wage  cost  will  go  up  If  the  bill 
Is  enacted  In  this  form. 

But  I  ask  Senators,  what  wage  cost  will 
not  go  up  upon  enactment  of  this  bill,  where 
the  wages  paid  are  less  than  the  figures 
Included  In  the  bill? 

And  what  divine  right  do  we  have  to  use 
the  geographic  features  of  Panama  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  American  shipping?  The  troubles 
we  have  there  flow  from  exactly  the  case 
made  by  the  shipping  industry  that  this  cost 
of  Panamanian  labor  should  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible  because  paying  higher  wages 
would  Increase  costs  to  American  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  certain 
correspondence  to  this  effect  which  I  have 
received  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  approved 
by  the  Labor  Committee  and  now  in  the  bill 
brings  these  p>eople  In  as  newly  covered,  and 
hence  starts  their  coverage  at  $1  an  hour, 
rising  to  $1.60  an  hour  not  In  three  years,  but 
after  five  years.  So  some  of  the  Information 
concerning  the  Impact  of  the  minimum  wage 
is  erroneous,  as  are  the  assumptions  of  the 
advocates  of  the  amendment. 

It  would  be  my  hope  and  prayer  that  when 
the  United  States  goes  abroad  to  undertake 
what  amounts  to  a  commercial  enterprise  re- 
quiring the  use  of  someone  else's  territory,  we 
would  do  all  we  could  to  contract  for  that 
territory  and  for  whatever  local  employees 
are  needed  In  connection  with  It  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  reflect  favorably  upon  both 
the  United  States  and  upon  the  economic 
fruits  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

We  should  be  doing  everything  we  can  to 
Impress  upon  Panamanians  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  that  the  Canal  Is  a  boon  to 
private  enterprise  and  that  Its  fruits  can  and 
will  be  shared  on  a  basis  of  full  equality. 

What  we  are  doing  Instead  Is  considering 
the  canal  as  something  we  can  monopolize 
any  way  we  see  fit  because  we  are  big  smd 
powerful  and  Panama  Is  small  and  weak. 
American  Industry  Is  making  a  mistake  In 
sending  out  the  word  that  Canal  tolls  should 
be  kept  low.  no  Increase  In  lat>or  costs  should 
be  allowed,  because  this  Is  our  monopoly  and 
Panamanians  are  accustomed  to  low  stand- 
ards of  living. 
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That  Is  planting  the  seedbed  for  more 
uouble  over  the  future  use  and  operation  of 
me  Canal. 

I  am  entirely  aware  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  American  shipping  Industry. 
But  we  are  a  huge,  rich,  Industrial  nation. 
Do  Wi  have  to  subsidize  our  shipping  Indus- 
try out  of  the  labor  of  Panamanians?  Is 
that  how  hard  up  we  are?  Is  that  the  policy 
we  want  to  pursue  to  the  detriment  of  our 
relations  In  the  western  hemisphere  and  In 
our  dealings  with  Panama  over  the  future 
of  the  Canal? 

The  Canal  Is  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  In  Central  America.  I  want  it 
to  be  a  model  employer,  not  an  exploiter.  I 
want  It  to  reflect  good  wUl  upon  the  United 
States  and  to  advertise  the  blessings  of  free 
enterprise. 

We  have  Jvist  appropriated  the  $58  billion 
to  wage  war  and  finance  our  armies;  we  spend 
15  billion  every  year  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon.  Now  some  would  have  us  say  to  Latin 
.\merica:  "The  economic  skies  will  fall  on  us 
If  the  U.S.  Government  has  to  pay  a  few 
thousand  Panamanians  as  much  as  $1  an 
hour." 

I  win  do  all  I  can  to  help  our  shipping 
Industry,  but  not  that  way. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  amendment  he  offered  and 
which  has  been  adopted.  It  leaves  this  new 
coverage  untouched,  but  It  will  give  us  the 
results  of  a  study  before  the  final  Increa.ses 
go  Into  effect. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tc  have 
printed  at  this  point  certain  correspondence 
furnished  me  by  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  ESnployees  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 


Jtn.Y  12. 1966. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  W.  Yarborotjgh. 
Chairman,  SubcomTnittee  on  Labor,  Commit- 
tee on   Labor  and  Public  Welfare,   U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  with  respect 
to  .1  possible  amendment  to  section  306  of 
HR  13712,    The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Hill  on  June  17,  1966 
has  recommended  elimination  of  section  306 
of  HR  13712-.     In  addition.  It  Is  understood 
that  it  may  be  proposed  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee amend  HR  13712  so  as  to  make  sec- 
tion 306  thereof  applicable  to  certain  over- 
seas areas.  Including  the  Canal  Zone,  by  de- 
leting lines  19  and  20  on  psige  27  of  the  bill 
and  substituting  the  words  "place  described 
in  Sub-section  F  of  Section   13  of  this  Act, 
shall  have  his  basic  comf>ensatlon  fixed  or 
adjusted."    The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to 
furnish  comments  on  this  proposal  on  be- 
half ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  responsible  for  supervision  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government.      The    Secretary    of    the    Army 
also  has  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the 
Canal  Zone  merit  system  and  uniform  pay 
plan,   under  which   basic   pay   rates   are   set 
which  are  applicable  to  U.S.  and  Panamaman 
citizens  without  discrimination,  and   which 
apply  to  employees  of  all  Federal  agencies  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

While  it  Is  not  clear  from  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amendment  whether  or  not  Its  In- 
tent would  be  to  extend  the  minimum  wage 
applicable  to  private  employees  to  all  Federal 
employees  In  the  Canal  Zone,  Including  em- 
ployees of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
Canal  Zone  Government,  the  amendment 
might  be  so  Interpreted.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  that  such  an  in- 
terpretation would  result  In  an  Increased 
cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  ap- 
proximately $4  million  the  first  year  ($3  mil- 
lion for  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
Canal  Zone  Government  alone),  rising  to 
•18  million  per  year  ($13  million  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government  alone)    after  four  years  when 


the  $1.60  per  hour  minimum  rate  would  be 
fully  Implemented. 

As  you  know,  negotiations  are  currently 
tinder  way  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
looking  toward  a  new  treaty  for  the  Panama 
Canal  which  will  provide,  in  the  words  of  the 
Joint  statement  Issued  by  President  Johnson 
and  President  Robles  of  Panama  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1965,  for  Panama  to  "share  with  the 
Umted  States  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion, management  and  operation  of  the 
Canal,"  and  to  "provide  for  an  appropriate 
political,  economic  and  social  Integration  of 
the  area  used  in  the  canal  operation  with 
the  rest  of  the  Republic  of  Panama." 

The  minimum  wage  paid  to  Panamanians 
rcorking  for  Federal  agencies  in  the  Canal 
Zone  is  noip  8S<  an  hour,  compared  to  mini- 
mum wage  levels  of  42?  to  62c  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  A  drastic  increase  In  this 
disparity  would  render  even  more  difficult 
the  task  of  providing  for  an  appropriate  in- 
tegration of  the  Canal  Zone  with  the  rest  of 
Panama. 

Of  equal  or  greater  concern  is  the  fact  that 
an  Increased  cost  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  Canal  enterprise  under 
whatever  new  arrangements  may  be  worked 
out  as  a  result  of  current  negotlauons,  and 
would  saddle  the  enterprise  with  an  extreme 
financial  burden  at  the  very  outset  of  Its  op- 
eration under  these  new  arrangements. 
Even  under  continuation  of  present  man- 
agement arrangements,  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  would  almost  certainly  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  increase  in  tolls  or  other 
outside  financial  assistance  In  order  to  meet 
an  Increased  payroll  of  this  magnitude.  The 
effect  of  such  an  Increased  burden  on  any 
new  arrangements  Is  certain  to  be  at  leaat  as 
adverse. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  amendment  referred  to 
not  be  included  In  HR  13712. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  consulted  and  con- 
cur in  the  above  report. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
It   has  no  objection   to  submission  of  this 
letter  to  your  Sub-committee. 
Sincerely, 

DAvro  E.   McGlFFERT, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Intercoastal  Steamship 

Preioht  Association. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  22,  1966. 

Hon.   LlSTEK   HlLl., 

Chairman.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sib  :  It  Is  understood  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  be- 
ing considered  whereby  the  United  States 
minimum  wage  coverage  would  be  extended 
to  cover  ail  workers  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  It  Is  also  understood  the  Army  has 
estimated  that  within  five  years'  time  in- 
creased minimum  wages  under  this  amend- 
ment would  add  $12  million  to  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Panama  Canal.  This  estimate 
Is  based  on  the  present  nvunber  of  employees 
and  Includes  Panamanian  Nationals,  who 
presently  comprise  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  existing  Canal  Work  Force. 

The  undersigned  has  recently  addressed 
members  of  the  Senate  calling  attention  to 
the  apprenhension  of  this  Association's 
membership  concerning  the  potential  In- 
crease m  Panama  Canal  tolls  that  will  result 
from  a  revision  of  the  Panamanian  Treaty 
presently  under  consideration.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  are  not  subsidized 
and  Panama  Canal  Tolls  represent  one  of 
their  largest  single  Items  of  expense.  They 
can  Ul-afford  any  Increase  In  those  tolls. 

While  our  members  are  not  opposed  to  ex- 
tension of  an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
to  mclude  United  States  citizens  employed 
In  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
extension  thereof  to  foreign  nationals  would 


not  only  be  an  Indirect  means  of  extending 
Foreign  Aid  but  would  add  subetantlally  to 
cost  of  operating  the  Canal  and  reeult  in 
higher  tolls.  Therefore,  It  Is  felt,  If  clrctim- 
stances  warrant  an  fxtenalon  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  coverage,  Buch  should  be  limited 
to  United  States  citizens  and  not  extended  to 
foreign  nationals  so  as  to  minimize  to  tlie 
fullest  extent  possible  the  effect  of  any  in- 
creased cost  on  watefborne  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Roy  D.  Banks.  Chairman. 

Amieican  Merchant  Marine 

Instttote.  Inc.. 
Neic  York,  N.Y.,  August  1, 1966. 

Minimum    wage    prcfvlslons,    Panama   Canal 
employees.  S.   1986  and  H.R.   13712. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mohse:  Today,  on  behalf  of 
the  membership  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute.  Inc.,  we  telegraph  you  urg- 
ing the  deletion  fnom  H.R.  13712  of  the 
provision  which  would  Include  Panama  CansJ 
employees  under  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  amplify  this 
urgent  plea. 

As  we  told  you,  our  member  companies 
operate  nearly  six  million  tons  of  American- 
flag  shipping,  composed  of  passenger  liners, 
general  cargo  freighters,  diy  bulk  carriers 
and  tankers.  Many  of  these  ships  trade  regu- 
larly on  routes  requiring  transit  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

We  have  developed  data  which  tells  us  that 
Panama  nationals  working  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  In  an  unskilled  capacity  are 
paid  an  average  of  about  90c  per  hour,  where- 
as wages  for  the  same  level  of  work  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  now  run  from  40c  to  60c 
per  hour.  Thus,  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
Is  currently  paying  4ouble  the  going  wage  of 
tbe  Republic  of  Paaama.  To  stlpuate  that 
this  hourly  rate  must  be  Increased  to  $1.40 
per  hour,  and  eventually  to  $1.60  per  hour, 
represents  a  further  60%  increase  and  puts 
the  United  States,  as  an  employer.  In  the 
position  of  paying  triple  the  going  wage  to 
citizens  of  Panama  working  In  the  Cansd 
Zone. 

Members  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Institute  see  no  good  reason  why  Pana- 
manians working  lor  the  Panama  Canal 
should  be  entitled  to  a  minimum  wage  level 
which  Is  based  upoa,  or  commensurate  with, 
living  standards  In  the  United  States. 

However,  aside  from  the  moral  and  com- 
monsense  reasons  lor  opposition  we  have 
reliably  developed  that  If  this  amendment 
became  law.  In  the  first  year  of  Its  effec- 
tiveness operating  costs  within  the  Canal 
Zone  would  be  increased  by  $9,300,000.  ThU 
Is  of  great  concera  to  U.S.  ship  operator! 
who  believe  that  such  an  amendment  must 
eventually  lead  to  an  Increase  In  tolls  per 
ton.  and  that  the  tolla  and  other  coeta  of 
transit  are  sufficiently  burdensome  at  the 
present  time.  They  see  In  this  amendment 
an  Inevitable  futune  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
Panama  Canal  transit  and  they  perceive  at 
the  same  time  certain  delay  and  possible 
disruption  in  the  existing  orderly  plans  for 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  certain  areas 
of  the  Canal,  whlcii  la  much  needed,  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  the  ever-lncreaelng  size 
of  individual  oceaagolng  ships,  particularly 
dry  bulk  carriers  aad  tankers. 

Almost  all  of  out  member  companies  have 
their  fieets  baaed  on  the  East  or  U.S.  Gulf 
Coasts,  and  many  of  their  vessels  are  char- 
tered in  support  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  It  U 
therefore  a  certalDty  that  some  of  these 
ships  are  using  tUe  Panama  Canal  In  the 
furtherance  of  the  -war  effort.  To  the  extent 
that  these  Canal  transits  are  involved,  addi- 
tional cost  to  our  Government  la  inevitable 
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U  the  minimum  wage  amendment  Is  allowed 
to  remain.  It  occuri  to  lu  that  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  conducting  this  xinfortunate  war 
fc^  eoclal  reaaona  la  fundamentally  a  poor 
policy,  but  In  a  case  such  as  this,  where  there 
la  virtually  no  social  or  economic  Juatlflca- 
tlon.  Increasing  the  costs  of  the  war  la 
wholly  Irresponalble. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendment  which 
we  are  opposing  at  least  In  oiur  thinking,  are 
totally  uncalled  for.  Moreover,  we  would 
say  that  we  totally  deplore  the  effect  of  such 
an  action  on  the  now  very  efficient  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

We  aak  your  favorable  consideration  of 
our  position,  above  outlined,  and  trust  that 
the  Committee  will  give  it  very  thorough 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

IUlph  E.  Caskt,  President. 

Mat  24,  1966. 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Mosgan, 
International    Union    Field    Staff    Director, 
AFSCME,  AFL-CIO.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Tom:  Attached  is  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  U.S.  govmunent  em- 
ployees In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  earning 
leas  than  91.35  per  hour,  who  would  be 
favorably  affected  by  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Canal  Zone  under  provisions  of  HM.  13712. 

The  breakdown  Is  by  agency.  Schedule 
No.  1  covers  employees  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  the  Anny-Alr  Force  Exchange 
Service.  Schedule  No.  2,  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company-Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment. Sources  of  Information  are  the 
personnel  offices  of  the  agencies  listed. 

Personnel  Director  Edward  A.  Doolan,  Pan- 
ama Canal  Cbmpany-Canal  Zone  Qovern- 
ment,  told  me  on  17  May  1966  that  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  'On  his  agency,  the  largest, 
would  Txux  Into  several  million  dollars  a  year. 
He  said  he  is  unable  and  unwilling  to  quote 
an  exact  flginre  of  the  Initial  cost  at  91.25 
per  hour,  the  second  phase  of  (1.40  and  ul- 
timately 11.60,  since  It  would  be  difficult  to 
predict  what  curtailment,  if  any,  of  the 
work  force  or  certain  facilities  would  be 
■  necessary  In  the  event  sufficient  money  is 
not  made  available  to  absorb  federal  mini- 
mum pay  rates. 

However,  he  pointed  out  that  so  long  as 
the  United  States  exercises  control  of  the  op- 
eration, defense  and  maintenance  of  the 
Canal,  there  are  services  which  must  be  re- 
tained. Irrespective  of  the  costs.  He  said, 
the  agencies  are  constantly  reviewing  the 
work  force  and  very  few  areas  could  be  found 
today  with  "excess  personnel." 

He  assured  me  he  has  not  been  asked  and 
he  does  not  expect  the  Canal  Zone  Oovemor 
and  Commander,  U.S.  Southern  Command,  to 
publicly  oppose  our  bid  for  FLSA  In  the 
'  Canal  Zone.  No  doubt,  he  asserted,  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  would  comply  with  the 
law,  without  question,  once  the  amendment 
"and  the  CaruLl  Zone"  is  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

B4r.  Doolan  concurs  that  lifting  the  mini- 
mum would  do  a  lot  to  help  the  workers  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  Panama  as  a  re- 
sult of  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  more 
people. 

Mr.  Doolan  claims  Canal  tolls  are  con- 
stantly under  review.  He  does  not  know 
If  applying  FLSA  would  force  an  Increase  In 
current  tolls,  but  If  so,  It  would  be  probably 
no  more  than  20%.  Increasing  tolls  would 
take  some  time  to  accomplish. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Locxla  900  and  907, 
with  the  support  of  our  International  Union, 
we  were  able  to  revolutionize  the  so-called 
"Canal  Zone  pay  rates"  In  grades  NM-1 
through  NM-S  and  M-1  through  M-10,  which 
were  pegged  to  Panaona  area  rates  after  the 
Remon-Klsenhower  treaty  of  1965  established 
the  ao-callsd  Canal  Zone  Single  Wags  Plan 
In  February,  1B69. 
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These  changes  which  came  about  In  three 
phases,  first  in  April,  1962,  second  In  July, 
1963  and  third  in  July,  1964,  went  a  long  way 
toward  helping  manual  (blue  collar)  workers 
In  M-7  through  M-ia.  The  lower  grades, 
M-1  through  M-6,  did  not  come  out  so  well. 
Consequently,  we  hold  that  the  applica- 
tion of  FLSA  would  <r)ntrlbute  largely  to- 
ward helping  the  people  in  M-1  through 
M-6,  thereby  correctlqg  a  situation  which 
should  never  have  existed  In  the  first  place. 
Schedule  No.  3  IndlCBtes  the  job-titles  of 
positions  Included  In  M-1  through  M-6.  All 
these  Jobs  in  the  United  States  are  covered 
under  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Locals  900  and  907  are  leading  the  fight, 
supported  by  AFSCME,  GEO  and  AFL-CIO, 
to  have  the  Act,  with  Its  proposed  1966 
amendments,  extended  to  U.S.  government 
workers  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  Act 
was  applied  to  the  Canal  Zone  In  1959  for 
workers  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  and 
private  contracts. 

The  Panamanian  Poralgn  Minister,  Fernan- 
do Eleta,  M.,  has  restated  to  us  that  the  Pan- 
amanian government  fully  endorses  the  ap- 
pUca:lon  of  FLSA  In  the  Canal  Zone.  He  said 
the  Panamanian  Ambassador  In  Washington, 
D.C.  has  been  Instructad  to  support  the  as- 
pirations of  Locals  900  and  907.  He  said  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  his  myriad  duties  as 
Foreign  Minister  permits,  he  will  send  us  an 
offlcl&l  note  outlining  his  government's  sup- 
port. This  note  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
upon  receipt. 

We  have  made  public  statements  in  the 
Isthmian  press  In  this  regard.  He  said 
AFSCME  and  AFL-CIO  officials  are  free  to 
quote  his  position  anytime,  anywhere  as  far 
as  FLSA  for  the  Canal  lone  Is  concerned. 

The  Canal  Zone  Cetitral  Labor  Union- 
Metal  Trades  Council.  AFI^CIO,  has  notified 
us  of  support.  Copies  of  our  letter  to  CLU- 
MTC  and  the  reply  are  attached. 

The  Confederaci6n  d«  Trabajadores  de  la 
Republlca  de  Panam&  (Confederation  of 
Workers  of  Panama)  hae  notified  us  of  sup- 
port.   Copies  attached. 

The  Unl6n  Naclonal  tie  Marlnos  de  Pan- 
ami  (National  Union  of  Panamanian  Sea- 
men) has  also  indicated  its  support.  Copies 
attached. 

We  wish  to  state,  ones  again,  that  applica- 
tion of  FLSA  would  benefit  several  thousand 
U.S.  government  workers,  through  higher 
wages;  Improve  their  standard  of  living: 
boost  the  economy  of  tbe  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama; further  strengthan  the  middle  claai 
element  In  the  terminals  cities  of  the  Re- 
public; enhance  the  image  of  the  United 
States  in  the  area;  demonstrate  the  great 
value  of  the  powerful  American  labor  move- 
ment in  an  area  outside  cf  the  Umted  States; 
and.  m  general,  be  a  positive  move  In  the 
right  and  proper  direction. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  some  ad- 
verse aspects  are  bound  to  acompany  appli- 
cation of  U.S.  federal  minimum  wage  ratet 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

However,  we  are  equally  convinced  the 
positive  Impacts  will  fat  out-welgh  the  ad- 
verse aspecu.  Consequeatly,  we  are  prepared 
to  sUnd  up  and  face  the  situation  with 
assurance  that  the  shots  must  be  called  and 
the  price  met  in  the  Interest  of  overall 
progress. 

Accordingly,  we  most  strongly  urge  the 
AFSCME,  GEC  and  AFL-CIO  to  exercUe  every 
conce.vable  influence  within  their  power  to 
get  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ac«ept  the  amendment 
"and  the  Canal  Zone"  ia  the  U.S.  Fair  Labor 
Standards'  Amendments!  of  1966.  something 
thotisands  of  AFL-CIO  nlembers  In  this  area 
so  richly  deserve. 

As  one  more  indication  of  support,  our 
local  unlona  are  gathering  signatures  from 
thousands  of  workers  Who  would  receive 
FLSA  minimum  rates.  We  shall  forward 
these  signatures  at  a  later  date. 


I  am  forwarding  one  copy  of  this  letter 
with  attachments,  to  John  A.  McCart,  Op- 
erations Director,  Government  Employees" 
Council  and  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  Leg^. 
latlve  Representative,  AFL-CIO. 

Best  regards  and  all  good  wishes  for  suc- 
cess In  this  gallant  struggle  In  behalf  of  our 
members. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

William  H.  Sinclaik, 
International  Union  General  Representa- 
tive. 


Schedule  No.  1 

U.S.  Air  Force,  Panama  Canal  Zone 

Employees    currently    earning    lees    than 
$1.25  per  hour: 

(a)  Nonmanual  (white  collar)   $1.00  to 

•  1.15 4 

(b)  Manual  (blue  collar) : 

$0.82  to  $0.99 41 

$1.00  to  $1.15 50 

$1.16  to  $1.35 73 

Total    (manual) 154 

U.S.  Navy,  Panama  Canal  Zone 

(a)  Nonmanual    (white   collar) 3 

(b)  Manual   (blue  collar) ne 

U.S.  Army,  Panama  Canal  Zone 

(a)  Nonmanual  (white  collar) 33 

(b)  Manual  (blue  collar) '  724 

Schedule  No.  2 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  service 
Nonmanual   (blue  collar)  : 

S1.08 48 

$1.13    "      6 

$1.18    18 

$1.23    .._ 12 

$1.24    .."     "5 

Manual  (blue  collar)  : 

$0.80  1 

$0.82  ._ ""  2 

$0.85  '"  10 

$0.88  3 

$0.89  __  '"  18 

$0.93  60 

$0.97  34 

$0.98  9 

$1.02  '  22 

$1.04  _  1 

$1.05  2 

$1.06  .  24 

$1.07  I 

$1.08 1 

$1.09 1 

$1.12  4 

$1.13  .  1 

$1.17  3 

$1.22  13 

$1.24  1 

Total     (manual) 211 
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ScHEDtTLB  No.  3. — Panama  Canal  Company/ 
Canal  Zone  Government 


Com- 
pany 

Govern- 
ment 

Total 

Manual  (blue  collar): 
$0.82 

IS 

38 

248 

163 

424 

399 

129 

1 

88S 

61 

1.100 

16 

SO 

3 

S83 

2 

0 

0 
3 

9 

27 

70 

1 

0 

101 

6 

20 

1 

3 

0 

27 

0 

16 

$0.85..„ 

$0.88 

3S 

251 

$0  89 

$0.93 

$0.97 

IT2 
469 

$0.98 

$0.99 

$1.01 

$1.02 

130 

1 

98« 

67 

$1.06 

1,I» 

$1.12 

$1.17 

$1.18 

$1.22 

17 

53 

3 

610 

$1.23 

7 

Orand  total 

4,118 

268 

i38« 

Chapter  C-3:  Compensation — Ponomo  Canal 
Company/Canal  Zone  Government — Canal 
Zone    pay     schedules,     maniLal    category, 
manual  nonsupervisory  wage  schedules 
[.Money  amounts  effective  July  3  19661  • 


Canal 

Zone 

Canal 

wage  base 

Canal 

Zone 

rates 

Base  pay 

Zone 

wage  base 

IncludlnR 

level 

Step 

base 

rates 

tax  factor 

rates  ' 

including 

and  15 

(hourly) 

tai  factor  • 

percent 
tropical 
ditler- 
ential  < 

M-I... 

1 

$0  84 

$0.84 

$0.97 

2 

.88 

.88 

1.01 

3 

.92 

.92 

1.06 

M-2 

1 

.88 

.88 

1.01 

2 

.92 

.92 

1.06 

3 

.96 

.96 

l.iO 

.M-3 

1 

.92 

.92 

1.06 

2 

96 

.96 

1.10 

3 

1  00 

1.00 

1.15 

M-4 - 

1 

.96 

.96 

1.10 

2 

1  00 

l.(K) 

1   15 

3 

1.04 

1.04 

1.30 

M-5 

1 

1.01 

1  01 

1.16 

2 

1.05 

1.05 

1.21 

3 

1.09 

1.09 

1.25 

M-9   

1 

1.16 

1.16 

i.:i3 

2 

1.21 

1.21 

1.39 

3 

1.26 

1.26 

1.45 

M-7 

1 

1.36 

1  37 

1.58 

2 

1.42 

1.46 

1.67 

3 

1.48 

1.52 

1.75 

M-8 

1 

l.fil 

1.67 

1.92 

2 

l.fi8 

1  76 

2.02 

3 

1.75 

1.84 

2  12 

M-9 

1 

1.96 

2.08 

239 

2 

2.04 

2.17 

2  50 

3 

2.12 

2.27 

2.61 

M-IO 

1 

2.37 

2.56 

2.94 

2 

2.47 

2.67 

3.07 

3 

2.57 

2.78 

3.20 

U.S.  w:\ee 

base  rules 

U.S.  wage 

IncludinK 

base  nites 

tax 

including 

factor 

tax 

and  lo- 

factor » 

pe  rccnt 
tro[>ical 

1 

2.91 

differential' 

M-U 

$3  19 

$3.67 

2 

3.02 

3.32 

3.82 

3 

3.13 

3.45 

3.97 

M-12 

1 

2.99 

3.28 

3.77 

2 

3.11 

3.42 

3.93 

3 

3.23 

3.56 

4.1J9 

M-13 

1 

3.09 

3.39 

3.90 

2 

3.20 

3.53 

..06 

3 

3.32 

3.67 

4.22 

M-14 

1 

3.16 

3.48 

4.00 

2 

-  3.29 
♦  3.42 

3.63 

117 

3 

3.78 

4.35 

M-15 

1 

3.25 

3.58 

4.12 

2 

3.37 

3.73 

4.29 

3 

3.51 

3.  S8 

4.  46 

.M-16 

1 

3.34 

3  69 

4.24 

2 

3.47 

3.84 

4.42 

3 

3.61 

3.99 

4.59 

'  Rates  effective  July  3,  1966,  authoriied  by  Governor, 
May  IS,  1966  (see  memo  from  personnel  director  date-l 
May  12,  1966). 

'  Payable  to  non-U. S.  cltiiens  feicludes  tax  factor  and 
tropical  differential). 

'  Payable  to  U.S  citizens  in  nonsecuritv  positions  wlio 
8rt  ineligible  for  the  addition  of  a  tropiej'differentiil. 

'Payable  to  U.S.  citiien.s  in  nonsecuritv  i¥>sitions 
who  are  eligible  lor  the  addition  of  a  15  percent  troplc-il 
alnerential  pursuant  to  6  CFR  sec.  1204. liai.  as 
amended  Oct.  10,  1964,  29  F.R.  14024. 

'  Payable  to  U.S.  citizens  in  all  positions  fsecurity 
«aa  nonsecurlty)  who  are  ineligible  for  the  addition  of  a 
tropical  differential. 

•Payable  to  U.S.  citizens  In  all  positions  (securitv 
«nd  nonsecurlty)  who  are  eligible  for  the  addition  of  a 
15  percent  tropical  differential  pursuant  to  5  CKR  sec. 
l»4.12ia),  as  amended  Oct.  10,  1964,  29  F.R.  140-24. 

Embajada  de  Panama,  Washington 
( Translation  ] 
Conaldertng :  The  Confederation  of  Work- 
en  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  unite  with 
the  aapiraUona  of  the  fellow  workers  of  the 
Local  900  and  907,  affiliated  to  the  American 
^deration  of  Public  Employees,   AFL-CIO, 


I 


that  Joins  great  numbers  of  Panamanian 
workers  that  give  their  services  In  the  Canal 
Zone  of  Panama  and  that  these  aspirations 
of  these  Panamanian  workers  are  Just. 

The  Confederation  of  Workers  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  resolves: 

1.  To  unite  with  the  fellow  workers  of  the 
Locals  900  and  907  in  their  minimum  aspira- 
tions and  we  back  them  morally  and  mate- 
rially In  order  that  Justice  is  done  and  we 
exhort  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  order  that  they 
should  approve  the  rates  of  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Law  that  would  result  in 
benefits  for  our  companions  that  labor  In 
the  Panamanian  territory  known  as  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Given  in  the  city  of  Panama,  on  the  16th 
day  of  May  of  1966. 

XX>RENZO    OtTERRERO, 

President. 
Ramon  Rtvesa   Rojas, 

Secretary. 


[Translation] 

Oonslderlng:  The  Maritime  Union  of  Work- 
ers of  the  Republic  of  Panama  unite  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  fellow-workers  of  the 
Locals  900  and  907,  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State.  County  and  Munic- 
ipal Employees,  AFL-CIO,  that  Joins  great 
niunbers  of  Panamanian  workers  who  give 
their  services  In  the  Canal  Zone  of  Panama 
and  that  these  aspirations  of  these  Pan- 
amanian workers  are  Just. 

The  Maritime  Union  of  Workers  of  the 
Republic  of   Panama  resolves: 

1 )  To  unite  with  the  fellow-workers  of  the 
Locals  900  and  907  In  their  minimum  aspira- 
tions and  we  back  them  morally  and  mate- 
rially in  order  that  Justice  Is  done  and  we 
exhort  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  order  that  they 
should  approve  the  rates  of  the  Federal  Mini- 
mum Wage  Law  that  would  result  In  bene- 
fits for  our  companions  that  labor  in  the 
Panamanian  terrltorj-  known  as  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Given  in  the  city  of  Panama,  on  the  16th 
day  of  May  1966. 

Carlos  F.  Robolt  B., 

Secretary  General. 
German  Melendez  Herrera, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Dear  Brothek  Sinclair:  I  am  happy  to  ad- 
vise you  that  the  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  fully  supports 
your  bid  to  obtain  benefits  of  the  U.S.  Fair 
Labor  Standards'  Act  for  all  U.S.  government 
workers  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

It  has  long  been  our  tradition  to  assist  yoior 
organization  In  all  Its  efforts  to  Improve 
wages  and  hours  and  working  conditions  for 
the  f)eople  your  organization  have  been  rep- 
resenting down  through  the  years. 

Best  wlshee  for  a  complete  victory  In  this 
gallant  legislative  flght. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally. 

J.  C.  Dyer, 
President,  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO 


[Translation] 

Panama  ,  May  30.  1966. 
Mr  William  H   Sinclair. 

f7ifrr'iario'!a;  Represenlatirc,  American  Fed- 
eration of  State.  County,  and  Municipal 
Employes,    Pacific    Side    Office,    Balhoa, 
Canal  Zone. 
Esteemed   Mr.  Sinclahi:    I   am   pleased   to 
refer  to   your   letter   of   March   6   of    1966   in 
which  you  inform  me  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  reviewing  at 
the   present    a   bill    that,   if   it    is   approved, 
would  extend  for  the  first  time  the  effects  of 
the  Minimum  Wage  Law  of  that  country  in 
favor  of  the  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government:   and  you  ask  me.  in  relation 
with  that  possibility,  what  would  be  the  posi- 


tion that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  would  asaume  If  aome  United  Statea 
Government  offlclaU  or  congressmen  argues 
that  the  results  that  this  extension  would 
have  Ln  benefit  of  thB  Panamanian  employees 
in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone  could  be  un- 
favorable to  the  Panamanian  economy  con- 
sidering the  differences  in  the  level  of  the 
minimum  salary  prEvaillng  in  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tional limitations  aod  that  prevailing  In  the 
United  States  of  America  and  that,  as  a 
result,  perhaps  the  Panamanian  Government 
would  view  with  dKfavor  the  application  of 
such  a  measure. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  argument  of  ■ 
this  type  would  be  totally  unfounded.  In 
effect,  the  different  Bdmlnlstratlons  that  the 
Republic  has  had  have  always  defended  in 
favor  of  the  Panamanian  worker  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  of  the 
private  enterprises  that  work  for  it,  their 
riglit  lo  earn,  equaj  with  the  United  .States 
worker,  the  same  salary  for  the  same  work. 

This  position  of  the  Government  of  Pana- 
ma continues  being  Invariable  and  inflexible. 
FIBrnando  Eleta  A., 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  YARBORCXJOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  was  firm  in  its  belief  that 
there  should  be  no  instance  left  where 
persons  would  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Gtov- 
emment  at  a  rate  less  than  the  minimum 
wage.  With  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  bill,  I  believe  we  have  assured 
that  every  employee  on  any  kind  of  Fed- 
eral payroll  will  be  protected  by  mini- 
mum wage  coverage. 

An  important  part  of  this  coverage  is 
found  in  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
amendment  providing  that  witness  fees 
in  Federal  court  proceedings  will  con- 
form to  the  minimum  wage  standards. 
There  has  been  considerable  complaint 
and  discussion  of  the  $4  per  day  witness 
fee  set  in  the  present  law.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  an  emendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  to  provide  a  minimum 
wage  for  Federal  court  witnesses,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  tkat  this  provision  is  In 
the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RtcoRD  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 3, 1966,  illustnatlng  the  need  for  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow: 


Lawtzr  Pboposis  $14  WrrNxaa 
(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 
A  report  to  the  D.C.  Crime  Commission 
urges  a  major  overhaul  of  the  fee  system  for 
witnesses  in  Waahli%ton  courts  and  recom- 
mends that  the  prssent  fee  be  more  than 
tripled  to  $14  for  each  court  appearance. 
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"WltnewM  uid  vlctlma  at  criminal  acts 
moat  often  come  from  tlte  aame  low  economic 
ttrata  of  the  city  aa  the  defendant*,"  aays 
the  report  prepared  by  attorney  David 
Bpeteln.  "As  a  result  the  witnesses  are  per- 
sona who  can  least  afford  the  economic  hard- 
ship Imposed  by  a  losing  a  nixmber  of  days' 
work." 

The  present  $4-per-appearance  fee  for  local 
witnesses  is  iinreallstle  compensation  for 
most  employed  persons  who  miut  suffer  In- 
convenience .and  the  loss  of  a  day's  pay  to 
come  to  couiFt  In  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
report  says. 

Often  they  are  called  to  District  or  General 
Sessions  Court  and  wait  for  several  hours 
only  to  learn  the  cass  has  been  postponed  or 
that  their  testimony  Is  not  yet  needed. 

wmfBoa  mscouBAOKD 

■psteln  sa3rs  his  research  indicates  most 
businesses  do  not  pay  employes  for  days  when 
they  are  absent  becaiuw  of  court  appearancea. 
A  former  prosecutor  In  the  n.S.  Attorney's 
Office  here,  Epstein  fears  the  loss  of  wages 
combined  with  the  low  fee  system  tends  to 
discourage  witnesses  tnxa  participating  In 
criminal  cases. 

"Workers  on  commissions  or  tips  also  lose 
much  money  each  day,"  his  report  says. 
"For  some  workers  to  spend  Just  a  few  hours 
In  the  morning  at  the  courtbouse  la  to  lose 
the  day's  pay  since  Jobs  start  early  In  the 
-  morning  and  employers  do  not  want  Just  a 
few  hours'  service  at  Inappropriate  houra.  A 
waiter  cannot  make  up  the  lunch  hour. 
Missing  work  frequently  Incurs  the  wrath  of 
the  employer  who  may  um  this  as  a  consid- 
eration In  firing  a  witness-employe." 

Though  Epstein  proposes  a  basic  fee  of 
•14-per-appearance,  upward  or  downward 
adjustments  could  be  made  according  to  In- 
dividual cases  and  a  Witness  Compensation 
Board  would  be  eitabUtbed  to  resolve  con- 
tested cases. 

For  example,  he  feels  no  fee  should  be 
paid  to  witnesses  when  a  case  comes  before 
a  committing  magistrate  for  Initial  hearing. 
"This  Would  avoid  any  Inclination  to  tnimp 
up  charges  to  get  a  witness  fee,"  he  says. 

Also,  private  investigators,  security  guards 
and  night  watchmen  would  be  Ineligible  for 
fees,  and  the  T7J9.  Attorney's  Office  would 
have  discretion  in  reimbursing  witnesses 
who  are  close  relatives  involved  in  husband- 
wife  assault  cases  and  other  domestic  mat- 
ters. 

"raioLT  bonansa" 

Epstein  also  would  reduce  the  fee  "where 
a  bonanaa  to  a  particular  family  will  result 
such  as  several  children  testifying  as 
Witnesses." 

The  Witness  Compensation  Board  would 
iron  out  any  disputes  and  also  hear  hardship 
cases  In  which  witnesses  aak  for  additional 
reimbursement.  The  Board  would  have 
three  members,  one  each  appointed  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney,  the  T7jS.  Marshall  and  the 
Xjegal  Aid  Agency. 

The  report  also  reeommenda  that  the  trial 
calendars  In  District  and  General  Sessions 
Ootirts  be  tightened  up  so  that  witnesses  do 
not  have  to  make  unnecessary  appearances. 
Often  a  witness  is  s\immoned  into  court  only 
to  be  told  the  case  has  been  pos^wned  for  a 
week  or  two. 

Epstein  would  set  up  a  standby  calendar 
of  "reedy"  cases  for  which  last  minute  re- 
<  qussts  for  postponement  must  be  made  only 
tn  writing.  Any  "spurious"  requests  or  ones 
resulting  from  a  "lack  of  diligence"  would  be 
Investigated  by  the  D.C.  Bar  Association's 
grievance  oommlttae,  he  suggests. 

Epstein  has  also  oonaldered  using  transls- 
teriied  "electronlo  pagers'*  for  police  officers 
and  othsr  wltnsssss  who  do  not  work  near 
telephones.  The  wltnsssss  would  carry  tiny 
electronlo  devtoes  by  which  they  could  be 
'^uBed*  from  a  oentnl  transmitter  at  the 


cotirthouse  when  a  lawyer  was  ready  to  use 
them  B.t  trial. 

Epstein  says  he  Is  still  awaiting  a  feasi- 
bility report  by  a  national  electronics  firm 
on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
as  amended  in  the  Senate,  tiie  pending 
bill  will  bring  6,800,000  American  work- 
ers under  the  minlmun  wage  laws. 

I  believe  the  pending  bill  to  be  one  of 
the  most  forward-looking  and  progres- 
sive minimum  wage  laws  to  be  enacted 
since  the  original  act  of  1938. 

I  believe  that  it  will  come  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  pieces  of 
legislation  enacted  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  aad  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlktt],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Qruening],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monioney],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  are 
absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

I  also  smnounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douolas].  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harike],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haypen]  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MONDALK],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubercer]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  RxtssellJ,  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Seaator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gru»ning],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  CMr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
DALEJ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MONRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NErrBERCESl  would  each 
vote  'yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIiityre]  Is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RttssellI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Benneti]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy]  are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AixoTT  and  Mr.  Doki|iick]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordak] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr! 
Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  ,  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMmicK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay."     ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond  ) .  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


[No.   232   Leg.] 

YEAS — 57 

Aiken 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Jordan,  NO. 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pell 

Bible 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Lau-sche 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Russell,  SO. 

Case 

Mansfleld 

Scott 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McGee 

Smith 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Errln 

Miller 

Symington 

Gore 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Griffin 

Morse 

Tidings 

Hart 

Morton 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hill 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

Inoiiye 

Mundt 

Yar  borough 

Jackson 

Nelson 

NATS — 17 

Young.  Ohio 

Byrd,  Va. 

EUender 

McCIellan 

Carlson 

Fannin 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Ful  bright 

Stenms 

Curtis 

Hlrkenlooper 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Holland 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Hruska 

NOT  VOTING — 2e 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bass 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RusseU.  Ga. 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Domlnlck 

McIntyre 

Simpson 

Douglas 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Pong 

Mondale 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  and  Mr.  MORSE  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments, 
to  make  clerical  and  technical  correc- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  ask  for  a  conference  with 
the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
>thorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Yar- 
borough,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  BIennedy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr. 
GRirnN  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  all  those  who  have 
helped  in  bringing  about  final  passage  of 
this  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  legislation 
which  now  goes  to  the  House  conferees 
is  designed  to  help  the  most  disadvan- 
taged of  America's  working  men  and 
women. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  it  was  our 
departed  colleague,  the  late  Pat  McNa- 
mara,  of  Michigan,  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  held  the  hearings 
which  accomplished  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  He  rendered  outstanding  service 
for  years  as  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. We  cannot  fill  his  shoes.  We 
can  only  see  his  example  and  take  pride 
in  the  work  that  he  did.  This  bill  Is  a 
monum.ent  to  Pat  McNamara. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  Lister  Hill,  who  cooperated 
with  the  staffing  and  scheduling  of  hear- 
ings, and  the  scheduling  of  conflicting 
committee  hearings,  in  the  most  coopera- 
tive manner  to  help  bring  the  bill  to  this 
point. 

On  the  majority  side  of  the  committee, 
I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
Whose  knowledge  of  the  labor  law  is 
unsurpassed  in  this  body,  and  who  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  a  for- 
mer dean  of  the  law  school  of  Oregon 
University  and  his  experience  on  the 
War  Labor  Board  during  World  War  EC. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  i  Mr. 
Randolph]  was  a  tower  of  strength  in 
helping  us  get  the  bill  in  shape. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  for  his 
great  help  in  working  out  provisions  re- 
specting handicapped  workers. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], who  were  of  great  aid  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

On  the  minority  side,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  was 
most  faithful  in  his  attendance.  I  think 
he  came  there  every  day.  If  he  missed 
1  day,  I  do  not  recall  it.  He  contributed 
greatly  to  the  writing  of  the  bill. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  was  very  faithful  In  attendance 
and  in  offering  creative  thought  to  the 
development  of  the  legislation. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
Unfortunately,  he  is  in  the  hospital  with 
an  illness.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffdj],  the  newest  member,  was 
very  faithful  also,  as  was  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 

They  were  all  faithful  in  helping  us  to 
have  quonmis.  We  never  failed  to  have 
a  quorum.  We  did  not  always  agree  on 
everything,  but  the  members  of  the  mi- 
nority did  not,  because  of  their  disagree- 
ment, prevent  us  from  proceeding  on  the 
bill.  They  were  not  there  only  to  form 
a  passive  quorum;  they  were  active  in 
the  suggestions  that  were  made. 

When  I  took  over  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  succeeding  the  late  Pat 
McNamara,  I  soon  realized  what  an  in- 
formed staff  I  had.  I  refer  to  John  Bruff. 
counsel  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee.  He 
has  great  knowledge  in  this  whole  field 
of  legislation.  We  also  had  the  aid  of 
Jack  Forsyth,  chief  counsel,  and  Stewart 
McClure.  chief  clerk,  and  of  other  staff 
members  of  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  The  newest  assist- 
ant counsel  was  Richard  Yarbo rough. 

Phil  Yahner  and  Mrs.  Clara  Schloss, 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  gave  us 
invaluable  technical  assistance. 

All  these  persons  helped  in  bringing 
about  the  bill  in  this  form,  which  affects 
so  many  Americans. 

Since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  pay  my  high  regard  for  the  counsel  of 
that  subcommittee,  Mr.  John  Bruff. 
I  have  talked  to  other  members  of  the 
majority  and  minority  on  the  commit- 
tee, who  join  me  in  the  high  esteem 
which  I  have  come  to  hold  him  in  which 
I  have  since  I  was  picked  to  succeed  Pat 
McNamara.  'WTien  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  me  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  succeed  Pat  McNa- 
mara, I  urged  John  Bruff  to  remain  with 
the  committee  so  he  could  help  bring 
this  complicated  piece  of  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

He  wanted  to  leave,  but  we  pointed 
out  that  with  his  great  knowledge,  we 
had  no  one  to  take  his  place.  He  con- 
sented to  stay  on  until  the  minimum 
wage  bill  had  been  considered  by  the 
Senate.  He  did  remain,  and  he  per- 
formed magnificently.  I  am  certain 
that  all  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  full  committee,  and  the  Senate 
have  benefited  by  his  knowledge,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  advice,  as  anybody  who 
has  watched  the  proceedings  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  3  days  of  debate  on  this 
bill  could  tell.  Many  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  foimd  his  services 
most  valuable. 

I  regret  that  he  will  soon  be  leaving 
us,  because  he  has  been  nominated  for 
an  important  political  office  in  his  native 
State.  I  congratulate  him  upon  his 
nomination  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
his  State,  and  I  am  joined,  I  am  sure,  by 
all  those  who  have  worked  with  him  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  on  this  bill. 


But  it  is  not  primarily  that  nomina- 
tion for  which  we  congratulate  him  to- 
night. It  is  for  the  fine,  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  an  the  most  Important 
measure  to  help  the  disadvantaged  in 
labor  since  1938. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  been  very  gracious 
in  his  praise.  I  join  him  in  a  word  of 
memoriam  for  the  late  Senator  Pat 
McNamara,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
ours,  and  whose  spirit  and  shadow  were 
felt  in  the  Chamber  throughout  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure.  I  further  Join 
in  commending  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  all  who  helped 
so  magnificently  on  the  majority  side, 
and  to  express  my  satisfaction  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  my  fellow  Republicans, 
of  whom  the  Sermtor  from  Texas  has 
called  the  roll — Senator  Prouty,  Senator 
Fannin,  Senator  Murphy.  Senator  Grit- 
fin.  Senator  Dohiinick — all  of  whom 
gave  their  time  and  Interest  to  this  bill. 
It  was  a  mutual  labor. 

V/ith  typical  modesty,  of  course.  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  has  not  mentioned 
himself.  I  think  he  has  performed 
splendidly.  He  has  done  what  every 
Senator  is  very  proud  of — his  home- 
work— as  was  made  most  clearly  evident 
by  the  deg^ree  of  knowledge  he  has  shown 
of  the  bill  and  its  intricacies.  The 
graclousness  with  which  he  has  handled 
the  debate  has  brought  the  bill  to  passage 
tonight,  in  my  opinion.  It  could  easily 
have  gone  on  for  another  week  or  more, 
and  torn  the  bill  to  bits,  with  heavy- 
footed  handling.  I  think  the  Senator, 
during  the  weekend  ahead,  should  take 
a  moment  to  reflect  proudly  on  his  suc- 
cessful handling  of  this  monumental 
piece  of  legislation.  I  assure  him  he  will 
be  joined  by  the  minority  conferees  In 
bring  out  of  conference  and  to  fruition 
a  bill  of  which  the  Senate  can  be  proud. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  As  Senators 
know,  in  the  debate  on  this  measure  he 
refused  to  have  his  party  designated  as 
the  "opposition"  to  the  bill.  He  him- 
self supported  it  He  was  an  active 
worker  for  It.  All  through  the  debate, 
he  hEis  been  one  of  the  mainstays  in 
behalf  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  one  further  word  about  John  Bruff? 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  party  to  campaign 
testimonials  in  hie  behalf,  but  I  do  wish 
to  say,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Senator,  that 
he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  a  very  fine  work- 
msm,  and  an  exoellent  lawTcr.  We  all 
have  the  highest  regard  for  him. 

I  am  also  deeply  gratified  that  counsel 
for  the  majority  weis  Joined  in  working 
out  the  details  of  this  measure  by  Frank 
Cummlngs,  our  counsel  on  the  minority 
side,  in  whom  I  siko  take  enormous  pride 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  labor 
lawyers  who  has  ever  given  public  serv- 
ice the  benefit  of  his  talents. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  I  say  to  the  dlR- 
tlngiiished  Senator  from  New  York  that 
we  took  advantagje  of  his  counsel,  Frank 
Cummlngs,  and  went  over  and  asked  his 
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opinion  on  Tarlous  amendments  also, 
with  John  BniS  and  the  others. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  frcHn  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, though  not  of  the  subctxnmlttee. 
But  once  the  matter  got  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, he  became  a  bulwark  In  its  efforts 
on  this  bill  to  guide  It  through  the  com- 
mittee and  bring  It  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  in  praise  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  magnificent  handling 
of  the  bill,  and  also  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoric  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  for  the  splendid  efforts 
he  made  to  whip  the  bill  into  shape,  so 
that  we  could  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  obtain  Its  passage  In  pretty 
much  the  same  form  we  brought  it  out 
of  the  committee. 

For  myself,  I  think  I  was  a  pretty  leaky 
bulwark.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Every  now  and  then  I  showed 
up  to  make  a  quorum,  but  that  is  about 
the  only  contribution  I  made. 

I  do.  however,  wish  to  Join  my  friend 
from  Texas  and  also  my  friend  from  New 
York  In  their  words  of  praise  for  the  sub- 
committee counsel,  John  #uff.    He  not 
only  did  a  magnlflcent  job  in  connecUon 
with  this  bill,  but  for  years  and  years  has 
been  most  active  on  all  of  the  labor  legis- 
lation which  has  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
-  For  many  years,  for  example,  we  tried 
to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act,  so   as  to  extend  its  protection  to 
small  mines  employing  14  or  fewer  min- 
ers.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  some  10 
years  ago,  that  was  one  of  the  first  meas- 
ures I  sponsored  and  endeavored  to  have 
passed.    It  has  taken  us  all  of  10  years 
to  get  it  done.    I  do  not  believe  we  ever 
would  have  accomplished  it  had  It  not 
been  for  the  skillful  legislative  work  of 
John  Bruff.  who  was  the  staff  man  in 
cliarge  of  that  bill.    His  work  was  of  the 
very  highest  quality,  and  I  wish  person- 
ally to  thank  him  for  his  always  courte- 
ous coopei-ation  and  his  conscientious 
service  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  cwn- 
mittee.    We  shall  miss  him  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but 
we  shall  look  forward  with  keen  antici- 
pation to  the  fight  he  will  be  making  in 
the  next  few  months  to  get  himself 
elected  as  Lieutenant  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan.    That  will  be  a  hard 
and  close  race,  bitterly  fought,  but  I  hope 
with  the  highest  ethical  standards.     I 
know  as  far  as  Mr.  Bruff  Is  concerned,  he 
will  make  that  race  as  a  perfect  gentle- 
man and  as  a  most  intelligent  candidate, 
on  behalf  of  oiu-  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  kind  remarks  about  me,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
about  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts]  and  our  counsel,  John  Bruff. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBORODOH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguiahed  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  one  not 
on  the  committee.  I  ask  thai  I  be  per- 
mitted to  express  the  t>innfc-|,  of  j^  Qf 


the  non-members  to  the  members,  most 
particularly  to  Senator  Yarborocgh  Ind 
Senator  Javits.  They  have  indeed  dem- 
onstrated legislative  skill  of  the  very 
highest  order.  In  an  area  which  could 
have  become   Intensefcf   controversial. 

I  am  grateful  that  a  word  was  spoken 
in  memory  of  Pat  McNamara.  Tonight 
his  spirit  must  find  great  pleasure , and 
satisfaction,  as  he  seet  this  bill  advance 
very  close  to  the  lawboolcs  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  nice  of  Senator  Yarborough 
to  remember  him. 

Lastly,  and  on  another  very  personal 
note,  I  am  grateful  for  the  kind  words 
spoken  of  John  Bruff.  John  Bruff  is 
all  of  the  things  that  the  several  Sen- 
ators who  were  intinoately  acquainted 
with  his  work  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have  stated; 
and  he  is  more  than  that.  He  is  a  very 
fine  and  decent  person,  a  gentleman. 
Not  often.  In  the  hurly-burly  of  politics. 
do  we  find  such  a  perfcon  in  America. 

Just  a  week  ago  today,  my  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  selected  him  as  our 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Michigan.  He  and  v»e  were  chided — 
perhaps  "kidded"  is  a  better  word— for 
having  nominated  a  person  who  was  not 
known.  But  if  he  is  not  known  in  Michi- 
gan, it  is  because  he  Is  more  dedicated 
to  his  work  than  to  self-promotion.  He 
is.  In  truth,  a  man  whom  many  people 
do  not  know,  but  whom  everyone  should 
know.  We  are  all  better  for  knowing 
him  and  knowing  him  well. 

I  hope  that,  in  2  months  from  now.  he 
win  be  widely  known  In  Michisjan.  and 
that  when  he  returns  on  his  next  visit. 
we  shall  address  him  at  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. Whatever  the  fates  hold  for  him 
there,  he  leaves  us  with  our  very  deepest 
appreciation  and  highest  regard. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
associate  myself  witti  his  remarks. 
Whatever  fate  holds  for  John  Bruff,  I 
feel  that,  from  my  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  him,  he  will  play  his  part  very 
well,  whatever  fate  holfls  for  him  in  life. 
He  is  a  man  of  whom  we  are  all  very 
proud.  He  is  a  man  whom  we  all  like 
and  a  man  who  has  been  of  service  to 
all  of  us  and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pcesident,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  has  just  erected 
a  great  legislative  mpnument  to  the 
memory  of  Pat  McNanjara.  who  sat  be- 
side me  In  the  Senate  for  so  long.  It  was 
Pat  McNamara  that  really  Is  responsible 
for  getting  this  bill  on  Its  way  to  passage. 
He  conducted  the  hearings.  He  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  men  and  women  of 
this  country  that  were  not  covered  by 
minimiun  wage. 

He  used  to  say  so  frequently :  "You  just 
can't  possibly  justify  denying  them 
coverage." 

I  think  this  is  the  kiad  of  tribute  that 
Pat  McNamara  would  truly  appreciate 
because  of  the  great  dedicated  Interest 
of  Senator  McNamara  to  the  objectives 
of  the  minimum  wage  bUl. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  could  not  have 
had  one  to  carry  on  where  he  left  off 
more  effectively  than  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yahboroug^,  as  he  took  over 
the  reins  that  were  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  Senator  McNamara  and  con- 


tinued to  drive  through  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill  which  occiirred  a  few  minutes 
ago  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  an  exceed- 
ingly modest  person,  but  I  can  testify  as 
to  his  great  accomplishment  In  connec- 
tion with  his  legislative  leadership  and 
respect  to  this  bill. 

May  I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  legislative 
statesmanship  of  the  seruor  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  represent- 
ing the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
acted  as  the  leader  of  the  other  party 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

In  my  judgment,  we  would  not  have 
passed  a  bill  as  good  as  the  bill  we  passed 
a  few  minutes  ago,  were  it  not  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  I  have  spoken 
about  the  legislative  statesmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  worked  closely  with  him  on  legisla- 
tion, and  I  have  always  noted  his  great 
ability  and  legislative  talent  in  serving 
not  only  the  people  of  his  State,  but  also 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators  joined 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGHl  In  handling  this  bill.  Their  names 
have  been  mentioned,  but  I  want  to  re- 
peat them  and  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  that  have  already  been  made 
with  respect  to  them.  I  refer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  PRotrry],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominigs], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy!, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle,  although  the  Senator  from 
Penasylvania  [Mr.  Ci-.^pk]  seeks  to  di- 
minish his  contribution  to  the  work  done 
on  this  bill,  when  the  bill  did  come  before 
the  full  committee,  he  was  very  helpful 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  to  the 
committee  in  processing  the  bill  through 
the  committee. 

I  want  to  particularly  comment  on  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  .  The  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  and  I,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
knows,  disagreed  on  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural proposals  within  the  committee. 
However,  the  contribution  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  has  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  problem  of  migrant 
workers  in  this  country,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  improve  their  lot,  has  been  a 
great  contribution  to  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Senate. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  we  were 
able  to  bring  forth  a  much  better  bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian Interests  of  the  people  cov- 
ered by  It  because  of  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]. 

The  man  who  now  sits  at  my  left,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  R.^n- 
DOLPHl,  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  through- 
out our  hearings  and  throughout  the 
markup  of  the  bill  and  throughout  Its  full 
consideration  in  the  committee. 

I  say  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia: 
"You  owe  him  much  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  connection  with  this  bill." 

Some  commendations  have  been 
spoken  of  John  Bruff,  counsel  for  the 
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committee.  It  Is  well  that  they  have 
been  spoken. 

I  want  to  say  that,  with  the  exception 
of  our  late  colleague,  Pat  McNamara,  I 
have  probably  had  a  closer  working  rela- 
tionslup  with  John  Bruff,  the  counsel  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
than  any  Senator,  and  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  in  my  long  experience,  both 
before  and  after  my  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  never  worked  with  a  better 
lawyer  or  an  abler  staff  assistant.  John 
Bruff  is  tops. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  in  addi- 
tion to  doing  the  staff  work  on  this  mini- 
mum wage  bill  and  on  the  airline  strike 
legislation — and  he  was  also  my  counsel 
on  the  Emergency  Board  appointed  by 
the  President — and  the  poverty  bill  last 
year.  John  also  handled  the  complex  and 
controversial  bill  dealing  with  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mine  safety,  passed  earlier 
this  year.  He  likewise  performed  the 
staft  work  on  the  coal  mine  safety  bill. 

He  and  the  staff  worked  on  railway 
labor  bills  over  the  years.  He  was  the 
staff  counsel  who  assisted  us  in  all  the 
railway  labor  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  has  spoken  very  highly  of  his  very 
great  legal  ability  In  connection  with 
railroad  legislation. 

He  has  thus  had  a  very  broad  ex- 
perience with  the  legislative  proce.ss  in 
the  relatively  short  time  he  has  been 
with  us.  I  wish  to  thank  him  person- 
ally for  the  exceptionally  fine  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  he  has  given  me. 
He  has  worked  nights  and  weekends 
when  public  business  demanded  it.  I  am 
genuinely  sorry  that  he  is  going  to  be 
with  us  no  longer.  We  shall  miss  his 
cool-headed  judgment  and  his  sure- 
handed  skill  and  his  great  legal  ability. 

I  wish  him  great  success  in  all  of  his 
future  endeavors.  His  loss  to  our  com- 
mittee is  Michigan's  gain,  as  he  goes 
back  to  his  home  State  for  further  dedi- 
cated public  service,  as  he  proceed.?  to 
involve  himself  in  a  campaign  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  his  State. 

He  had  some  very  able  colleagues  on 
the  staff  committee.  The  general  coun- 
sel of  the  committee.  Jack  Forsythe.  has 
great  ability.  I  have  spoken  many  times 
in  connection  with  legislation  he  worked 
on  in  the  past.  He  was  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  us  as  we  sought  to  meet  legal 
problems. 

hs  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
Prank  Cummings.  the  counsel  for  the 
minority,  is  an  exceptionally  able  labor 
lawyer.  I  thank  him  and  all  on  the 
committee  for  their  contributions  as  we 
struggled  along  to  try  to  bring  forth  the 
best  bill  we  could. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  has  just 
been  passed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  piece  of  welfare  legislation  for 
the  workers  of  the  country  that,  once  it 
becomes  law.  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  employers  of  the  country,  too.  for, 
may  I  say  tonight  that  I  think  the  same 
situation  that  was  present  when  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed  in  the 
first  bill  exists  now.  There  were  those 
then  that  thought  the  economic  world 


had  come  to  an  end  for  the  employers  of 
the  country  that  would  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  act.  Of  course,  all 
their  fears  failed  to  materialize. 

We  have  heard  in  the  debate  today  by 
very  sincere  men  predictions  of  great 
losses  to  American  industry  and  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Time,  I  am  satisfied,  will  prove  that 
they  are  wrong.  Time  will  prove  that  the 
bill  we  have  passed  is  going  to  accrue  not 
only  to  the  economic  benefit  of  the 
workers  who  will  be  covered  but  also  to 
the  economic  benefit  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  kind  remarks  he  has  been 
making. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
associating  myself  with  him  in  his  re- 
marks concerning  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Wh-liams],  John  Bruff,  and 
the  others, 

Mr.  President,  primarily  I  want  to  say 
that  when  we  brought  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor,  under  the  agreement  of  the 
committee,  all  members  of  the  Committ,ee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  had  until 
Tuesday  night  to  file  their  supplemental. 
additional,  or  minority  views. 

We  in  the  committee  worked  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  we  realize  that  these 
3  days  of  debate — 7  hours  the  first  day. 
8'2  hours  the  second  day.  and  longer 
today — could  not  have  been  brought 
about  without  the  legislative  skill  of  the 
majority  leader.  This  3  days  of  work  Is 
his  monument;  this  is  his  skill;  this  is 
his  doing. 

As  the  so-called  fioor  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  want  to  testify  to  how  many  times 
he  sugggested,  "Now  is  tlie  time  to  vote." 
suggesting  what  would  happen  on  cer- 
tain amendments.  His  legislative  knowl- 
edge and  his  legislative  skill  have  brought 
about  the  passage  of  this  bill  within  3 
days  of  the  time  it  was  reported  in  the 
Senate. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  highest  trib- 
utes on  one  of  the  most  controversial 
bills,  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  labor 
reform  bills  we  have  had  in  this  country 
in  many  years.  With  this  great  legisla- 
tive know-how.  his  touch  was  soft,  his 
voice  was  not  shrill  and  loud,  but  his 
skill  permeated  every  hour  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. That  is  why  we  finish  on  Fri- 
day night  of  this  week  and  not  on  Fri- 
day night  of  some  week  in  the  distant 
future. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
kindliness,  his  courtesies,  and  his  firm 
suggestions  throughout  the  3  days  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  that  what  he  has  said 
Is  true  about  every  piece  of  major  legis- 
lation that  passes  through  the  Senate, 
whether  it  deals  with  minimum  wages, 
education,  natural  resources,  taxation,  or 
other  subjects.  Without  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Mansfieid  as  our  majority 
leader.  I  believe  we  would  be  sorely 
bogged  down  time  and  time  again.  What 
were  good  bills  as  they  came  to  the  floor 


would  end  up  as  emasculated  monstrosi- 
ties, if  he  were  not  always  assisting  the 
Senator  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  has 
left  the  Chamber,  but  I  T^lsh  to  say  that 
he  by  all  means  should  be  included  in 
mj'  previous  remarks,  in  appreciation  for 
the  great  help  that  he  once  again  per- 
formed, as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  obtain  its 
passage  today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  John  Bruff  for  his  splendid 
ser^'ice  on  this  bill,  as  for  other  contri- 
butions he  has  made  toward  passage  of 
significant  legislation  underpinning  a 
strong  society. 

I  am  reminded.  Mr.  President,  of  an- 
other aspect  of  Mr.  Bruff's  work  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare. We  remember  the  efforts  of  our 
late  colleague,  Pat  McNamara,  in  behalf 
of  our  older  citizens.  He  was  a  true 
pioneer  in  seeking  legislative  answers  to 
the  problems  of  the  aged  and  aging. 

One  of  his  legacies  was  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  which  established  for  the 
first  time  an  Administration  on  Aging 
ill  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  bill  creating  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1S65  was  handled  by  a 
Special  Subcommittee  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

I  served  on  tliat  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Pat  McNamara  and 
I  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  superla- 
tive staff  work  of  John  Bruff,  For  John, 
on  top  of  his  many  other  duties  as  coun- 
sel for  labor,  mine  safety,  and  poverty 
matters,  also  was  the  counsel  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  our  success 
this  year  in  bringing  small  coal  mines 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  was  effectively  assisted 
by  our  excellent  legal  counsel. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
John  Bruff.  a  diligent  staff  member  and 
a  fine  lawyer.  We  regret  his  departure. 
The  people  of  Michigan  will  be  compen- 
sated for  our  loss, 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I  join 
my  fellow  committee  members  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  John  Bruff, 
our  labor  counsel. 

As  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  I  have 
found  my  work  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  greatly  facilitated  by  being  able 
to  tap  his  great  fund  of  knowledge  and 
his  splendid  legal  background. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Mr.  Bruff  on  his 
nomination  as  Democratic  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Michigan.  I 
wish  him  well  in  this  race  and  look  for- 
waid  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  pre- 
siding oflBcer  of  his  own  State's  senate. 
And  I  am  sure  he  would  display  the 
same  good  sense  end  judgment  there 
that  he  has  here  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  work  closely  with 
the  subcommittee  counsel.  John  Bruff. 
He  has  been  unfailingly  diligent  and 
competent.     I  wish  particularly  to  call 
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attei^tion  to  his  work  on  the  metal  and 
nonmetalUc  mine  safety  bill  which  was 
passed  some  months  ago  emd  is  now 
awaiting  a  conference  with  the  other 
body.  I  served  as  acting  chairman  for 
that  bin,  and  can  testify  to  the  excellent 
legal  abilities  of  John  Bruit  as  counsel 
to  the  subcommittee.  I  am  delighted 
that  his  talents  have  been  recognized  by 
the  Michigan  Democratic  Party  and  I 
wish  him  all  good  luck. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 
The  counsel  of  that  subcommittee  during 
this  period  of  time  has  been  Mr.  John 
Bruff. 

We  have  seen  In  this  debate  once  again 
what  a  fine  and  able  staff  member  he  is. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  labor  counsel, 
he  also  performed  the  staff  work  on  the 
poverty  bin  last  year.  He  helped  lis  carry 
that  bill  through  committee,  floor  debate, 
and  conference  with  the  House. 

I  have  found  him  always  knowledge- 
able, intelligent,  and  ready  to  give  the  full 
measure  of  his  time  and  ability.  He  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength.  We  shall  miss 
him.  He  goes  to  his  campaign  In  Mich- 
igan with  our  best  wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee In  complimenting  our  counsel 
John  Brufr,  on  the  first-rate  job  he  has 
done  for  us,  in  regretting  his  departure 
for  other  endeavors  and  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Democratic  Party  in  Michigan  on 
Its  choice  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  John  Bruff.  the  very 
able  counsel  for  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
benefit  from  this  historic  minimum  wage 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  today  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  talent  and  energy 
of  John  Bruff. 

A  protege  of  our  late,  beloved  col- 
league, Senator  Pat  McNamara,  John 
Bruff  has  earned  the  high  respect  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his 
falmese  and  dedication.  John  Bruff  pos- 
sesses a  keen  legislative  mind  and  a 
gentlemanly  manner  which  have  served 
not  only  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  but  the  entire  Senate 
very  well  indeed. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  John 
Bruff  for  a  Job  well  done.  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  venture  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor In  Michigan.  The  people  of  Michi- 
gan are  certainly  fortunate  in  having  a 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  with 
the  ability,  experience,  and  dedication  <rf 
John  Bruff. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passace  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  of 
19W  is  a  great  achievement  for  the  work- 
ingman  of  the  country — ^it  is  also  a  sig- 
nificant achievement  and  testimonial  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya«- 
BOKonoH],  the  manager  of  this  bill.  He 
has  demonstrated  a  remarkable  grasp  of 
his  subject  matter — an  expert  in  this 


field  without  superior  In  this  Chamber. 
This  is  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
he  has  handled  on  the  floor  since  he 
ascended  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  His  predeces- 
sor Pat  McNamara.  would  be  proud  today 
not  only  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  but  by 
Senator  YARBORouGH'g  performance  in 
managing  this  bill.  The  Senate  has 
ample  proof  that  it  still  has  a  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  Svlth  devotion  and 
diligence  that  wlU  aerve  it  well:  the 
worklngman  of  the  country,  a  chairman 
who  not  only  has  a  feel  for  their  prob- 
lems but  a  desire  to  search  for  a  just 
solution. 

In  like  manner,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  as  well  as  on  the 
full  Labor  Committee  for  his  able  and 
articulate  assistance  tn  assisting  In  the 
managing  of  this  bill. 

To  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Wn.LiAMs],  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Adcen  and  Mr.  PRotrrY], 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  l>ubllc  Welfare  for 
their  participation  and  contributions 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

As  usual,  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  for  his  unfailing  cooperation 
tn  accomplishing  flnail  passage  of  this 
bill  today. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  continue 
this  momentum  next  week  so  that  our 
Labor  Day  holiday  will  commence  on 
Thursday  next  and  wlD  be  well  earned. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECDBIVE  MESSAGES 

AND    PRINT    VARIOUS    ROUTINE 

MATTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  since  there  was 
no  period  for  the  tranBactlon  of  routine 
morning  business  today,  that  it  be  In  or- 
der to  lay  before  the  Senate  various 
communications  and  messages,  and 
print  In  the  Record  various  routine 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  ORFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Seriate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Reconvktance  of  Cektain  Lands  to  thk 
Ouoinal  Indian  Okantors 

A  letter  from  the  Aotliitant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tranamlttUig  a  draft  ol  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reconvogr  to  the  original  In- 
dian grantors  or  their  succeseora  lands 
donated  or  conveyed  for  a  nominal  consid- 
eration to  Indian  tribes  when  the  land  be- 
comes surplus  to  tribal  Heeds  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Amendment  of  Pedhul  Vonwo  AaaiBTA»ci 
Act  or  1955 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Voting  Asalat- 
ance  Act  of  1955  (5  U.S.C.  2171-2196)  (with 
an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  AdmlnlBtratlon. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter,  in 
the  nature  of  a  petition,  from  the  execu- 
tive vice  president,  American  Land  Title 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  reply 
to  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  title  insurance  on  properties 
acquired  in  the  State  of  Florida  under 
the  loan  guaranty  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  13558.  An  act  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  the  professional  practice  of  certified 
public  accountants  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  the  examination,  licensure, 
registration  of  certified  pubUc  accountantt, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1535); 
and 

H.R.  15858.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945,  to  authorize  early  land  acqulsUlon 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School 
(Rept.  No.  1536). 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1713.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:    (Rept.  No.  1533). 

By  Mr.  MONRONET,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  postal  rates 
on  certain  fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other 
purposes:  (Rept.  No.  1534) . 


AMENDMENT  OP  FIRE  AND  CASU- 
ALTY ACT  AND  THE  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMTITEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1532) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (H.R.  9918)  to  amend  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  together  with 
the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  fMr.  DoMmicKl,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 

iNTYRll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  biU  wlD 
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be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
reQuested  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bttsoick,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr. 
Nelson)  : 

S.  3769.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  authorize 
comprehensive  pilot  programs  In  lake  pol- 
lution prevention  and  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moni>ai.e  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bUl,    which    app>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S  3770.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S  3771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal  MIU- 
tary  Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  to  pay  colleges,  universities, 
and  similar  institutions  a  fee  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  submission  of  reports  regarding 
the  enrollment,  attendance,  or  standing  of 
persons  who  may  be  deferred  from  military 
iervlce  as  students,  and  for  other  purpKJses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

8. 3772.  A  bin  to  protect  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
by  prohibiting  the  making  of  certain 
threatening  and  abusive  communications  to 
members  of  such  forces  or  their  families, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bUls,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  3773.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship  and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  implementing  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remtirks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bin,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.3774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  Incorpo- 
rating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  redefine 
eligibility  for  membership  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 

S  3775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Include  certain  trans- 
portation expenses  of  ministers  as  trade  or 
business  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MILLER : 

S  3776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  permit  a  deduction  for  expenses 
of  preventing  destruction  of  trees  from  dis- 
ease or  infestation  and  of  removing  Infected 
or  infested  trees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  3777.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
Urement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  ReUre- 
ment  Tax  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  F-abUc  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heiidlng.) 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 
S.  3778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue (Dode  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
groes  Income  for  theft  losses  sustained  by 
Individuals,  for  amounts  paid  to  protect 
against  theft,  and  for  medical  expenses 
caused  by  criminal  conduct;  to  the  Commlt.- 
tee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GannN  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fono, 
Mr.       Bayh,       Mr.       Hruska.       Mr. 
Smathe&s,  Mr.  BtrRDicK.  Mr.  Ttdinos, 
Mr.    Dirksen,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  RtrssEix  of  South  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.  McCabtht.   Mr.   Bennett, 
Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Young    of    Ohio, 
Mr.  Tahborottgh,   Mr.   Btrd   of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  MrrNor,  Mr. 
Thttkmond,     Mr.     McInttke.      Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr,  Miller, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,   Mr.  Allott,   Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.   I.NouvE,   Mr.   Saltonstall,    Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Proltt,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr. 
GRimN)  : 
S.  3779.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
In    the    enjoyment    of    their    constitutional 
rights  and   to  prevent  unwarranted   govern- 
menUil    invasions    of    their    privacy:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEtJBERGER  (for  herself.  Mr. 

Church,    Mr     Clark.    Mr.    DofcLAs. 

Mr.     Grttening,     Mr.    Metcalf,     Mr. 

Morse,  and  Mr.  Nelson  )  : 

S,J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 

a  study  of  the  Impact  of  overhead  electric 

transmission   lines   and   towers   upon  scenic 

assets,     zpnlng    and     community     planning, 

property  values,  and  real  estate  revenues;  to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Nei'bercer  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AUTHORIZING  GROWING  OF  CER- 
TAIN CROPS  ON  DIVERTED  ACRE- 
AGE 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr,  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  today  which  would  authorize 
the  planting  of  certain  crops  on  acreage 
diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  program,  with  no  reduction 
of  payments  to  farmers  enrolled  in  this 
program. 

Under  present  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  make  payments,  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  rate  which  would 
be  paid  if  no  crops  were  grown,  to  owners 
who  plant  certain  specified  crops  on  di- 
verted acreage. 

My  bill  would  permit  full  payments  if 
the  following  crops  are  grown:  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  iDeans. 
mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago  ovato, 
and  flaxseed.  None  of  these  crops  are  in 
surplus,  and  most  are.  in  fact,  in  short 
supply. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce 
would  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
produce  these  low-income  crops  which 
are  never  in  great  supply  and  which  can- 
not now  be  grown  on  diverted  acreage 
without  a  net  loss  of  at  least  50  percent 


in  payments  under  the  program  as  it 
now  exists. 

Testimony  has  been  taken  in  the  House 
that  guar,  for  instance,  enriches  the  soil 
through  contribution  of  nitrogen,  leaving 
the  stalks  and  leaves  to  be  plowed  under 
for  organic  contributions. 

Guar  beans  provide  some  cash  income ; 
however,  this  income  usually  does  not 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  producing  and 
harvesting  the  crop. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  State  Senator 
George  Moffett,  of  Vernon,  Tex.,  testified 
that  until  10  years  ago  there  was  no 
worthwhile  market  for  the  crop,  but  that 
a  number  of  commercial  uses  liave  since 
presented  themselves,  and  we  are  now 
importing  about  10  times  as  much  guar 
as  we  grow  in  the  United  States.  Obvi- 
ously, if  farmers  were  permitted  to  grow 
crops  such  as  guar  and  still  receive  di- 
version payments,  there  would  be  a  wel- 
come effect  on  our  balance-of -payments 
situation,  since  our  imports  of  this 
product  alone  now  amount  to  about 
80,000  tons  annually. 

And  additional  processing  facilities 
will  likely  be  built  wttli  a  beneficial  effect 
on  local  employment  and  economies. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3770)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  planting  of 
crops  on  acreage  diverted  under  the  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  feed  grains  program,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


SELEXrnVE  SERVICE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  make  in- 
valuable contributions  to  American  so- 
ciety. They  produce  most  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  highly  trained  specialists 
demanded  by  the  economy,  as  well  as  the 
educated  leaders  and  citizens — the  think- 
ing men  and  women  so  necessary  in  a 
society  &s  complex  and  rapidly  changing 
as  ours.  But  the  tmlversities  and  col- 
leges of  this  country  axe  in  an  extremely 
critical  financial  position.  Each  year 
they  are  confronted  with  an  increasing 
flood  of  hopeful  applicants  and  with  the 
accomi>anying  needs  for  more  buildings, 
more  teachers,  and  more  and  better 
equipment.  Because  we  in  Congress 
realize  how  vital  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  to  the  continued  growth  and 
internal  strength  otf  the  American  Re- 
public, we  enacted  legislation  last  ses- 
sion to  help  alleviate  some  of  their  finan- 
cial problems. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
truly  a  monumentaal  legislative  enact- 
ment, receiving  overwhelming  support 
from  both  parties.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, therefore,  that  circumstances  ex- 
ist which  are  chipping  away  at  the  great 
potential  effectiveness  of  this  law  and  oxu: 
other  efforts  to  stnengthen  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  is,  in  fact,  inconsist- 
ent to  enact  legislation  assisting  the  in- 
stitutions and  then  to  allow  federally  im- 
posed administrative  burdens  to  divert 
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the  time  and  efforts  of  college  penonneL 
In  a  sense  we  are  giving  financial  aid  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  and  then 
taking  part  of  It  back  In  the  form  of  ad- 
ministrative requests  and  requirements. 

We  recognized  this  inconsistency  In 
the  case  of  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program.  Last  session  we  amended 
the  program  to  allow  the  Institutions  to 
use  a  percentage  of  their  NDEA  student 
loan  funds  for  routine  exiienses  incurred 
In  administering  the  program.  When 
this  amendment  Is  Implemented  it  will 
relieve  many  of  our  institutions  of  what 
has  been  a  significant  expense. 

There  are  several  other  areas,  how- 
ever. In  which  a  heavy  load  of  adminis- 
trative responsibility  has  been  placed  on 
the  colleges  and  imlversltles  as  a  result  of 
Federal  law  or  policy.  One  such  area  Is 
the  1W5  Social  Security  Amendment 
which  allows  the  immarried  child  of  a 
person  receiving  old-age  or  disability 
benefits  or  of  a  person  who  has  died,  to 
receive  benefits  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  22  if  he  Is  a  full-time  student.  Univer- 
sities have  the  administration  costs  nDw 
for  handling  correspondence  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  verifying 
student  enrollment. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  the 
schools  simply  do  not  have  the  personnel 
available  to  handle  the  multitude  of  Fed- 
eral requests.  The  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1966  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  while  a  just  act 
of  restitution  to  the  men  who  have  and 
are  defending  their  country,  also  imposes 
substantial  administrative  demands  on 
the  institutions  of  learning.  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  Korean  GI  bUl  in  1852, 
It  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  pre- 
vious GI  bill.  Under  the  Korean  GI  bill, 
Instead  of  paying  tuition  directly  to  the 
institutions  as  was  done  after  World  War 
n.  Congress  authorized  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  to  the  veteran  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  the  educational  in- 
stitutions were  required  to  certify  the 
veteran's  enrollment  and  attendance.  In 
recompense  for  this  obligation,  the  In- 
stitutions were  paid  $1  per  veteran  per 
month. 

The  new  veterans  legislation  does  not 
authorize  compensation  to  the  Institu- 
tions, although  they  are  still  required  to 
make  reports  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. And  the  costs  to  the  institutions 
of  handlirv  these  administrative  details 
are  assmning  what  one  university  official 
calls  "staggering  proportions." 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  Introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  rectify  what 
oould  be  a  most  unjustly  Imposed  work- 
load on  the  colleges  by  reinstltuting  the 
II  per  veteran  per  month  provision  and 
by  reimbursing  the  schools  for  other  bur- 
dens they  bear  as  a  result  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

Tbe  schools  have  never  received  any 
kind  of  reimbursement  fw:  the  costs  of 
oeruflcations  and  other  information 
which  they  have  been  requested  to  send 
to  the  local  draft  boards.  Now,  with  the 
number  of  our  young  men  attending  col- 
lege climbing  steadily,  this  has  become 
quite  a  burden.  For  example,  one  Texas 
univeralty  estimates  that  the  ooet  of  han- 
dling one  draft  certifloatlon  Is  ai^raxl- 
mately  $2  and  that  a  unlversi^  handles 


about  1,300  certifications  per  thousand 
male  students.  In  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mand fbr  certifications,  unlversitlest  and 
colleges  are  forced  to  employ  staff  mem- 
bers for  the  sole  purpose  of  proceising 
requests  of  students  and  local  draft 
boards  for  Information. 

These  requests  arise  when  a  student 
seeking  a  2-S  defenuent  asks  the  college 
or  university  of  his  dhoice  to  Inform  his 
local  draft  board  of  his  acceptance  to 
the  school  and  then  later  of  his  enroll- 
ment there.  After  these  two  certifica- 
tions are  filed,  the  draft  board  then  re- 
quests that  the  schools  inform  them  if 
a  2-S  deferee  falls  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  decree  or  drops  out  of 
that  school. 

In  addition,  following  the  revision  of 
Selective  Service  guidelines  last  spring, 
the  colleges  and  universities  have  an- 
other item  of  information  to  supply  to  the 
local  boards  and  that  is  the  rank  of  the 
student  in  his  cla.s3.  As  long  as  the 
schools  are  requested  to  supply  draft  cer- 
tifications and  other  information  to  in- 
sure that  such  informfttion  be  a.s  accurate 
and  reliable  as  possible,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so  without  the  necessary  persoimel. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  enable  the  schools 
to  hire  the  personnel  they  need  to  meet 
Selective  Service  requests  and  to  fulfill 
their  administrative  requirements  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill.  I  feel  certain  that  most 
of  the  colleges  and  imlversities  across  the 
country  are  experiencing  the  pinch  which 
these  requirements  are  causing.  I 
strongly  suggest  that  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  Senate  consider  the  fairness  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  and  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  institutions  in  their  own 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3771  >  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  to  pay  col- 
leges, universities,  aod  similar  institu- 
tions a  fee  for  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  reports  regarding  the  enroll- 
ment, attendance,  or  ttanding  of  persons 
who  may  be  deferred  from  military  serv- 
ice as  students,  and  lor  other  purposes, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


TELEPHONE  HARASSMENT  OP  MIL- 
-ITARY  CONNECTED  PEHSONS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  discover  that  cer- 
tain persons  who  do  not  support  their 
country's  action  in  Vietnam  have  em- 
barked upon  a  particularly  vicious  cam- 
paign to  harass  relatives  and  depend- 
ents of  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

The  victim — almost  invariably  a 
woman — is  called  on  the  telephone  and 
threatened  with  physical  harm,  violence. 
or  generally  verbally  abused  because  she 
has  a  husband,  son,  grandson,  brother, 
or  other  close  relative  serving  In  Vietnam. 
The  callers  almost  n«ver  call  men.  and 
never  seek  to  meet  their  victims  face  to 
face;  the  telephone  saves  them  that. 


If  the  tactic  is  new — and  I  am  not  even 
sure  it  Is  new — it  is  simply  a  variation 
on  the  many  schemes  hatched  during 
time  of  war  to  lower  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  men.  It  is  assumed  the  civilian 
parties  involved  will  commimicate  the 
incidents  to  the  servicemen  who  will  then 
feel  that  Americans  in  general  do  not 
support  our  Involvement.  So,  he  as- 
sumes, why  should  he  strive  In  the  serv- 
ice of  an  unsupported  war. 

Nothing  of  course  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  actions  of  Vietnicks 
of  today  who  engaged  in  such  despicable 
tactics  as  telephone  harassment  are  not 
indicative  of  the  mood  of  this  country. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  which  is  a  companion  to 
H.R.  14471,  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive RouDEBusH.  The  legislation  calls 
for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisonment  not  more  than  15  years, 
or  both,  for  persons  threatening"  with 
physical  harm  or  subjecting  to  abuse 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  their 
families  during  time  of  war  or  when  our 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  military 
operations. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the 
campaign  is  well  organized  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  maximum  penalties 
prescribed  by  the  bill  are  too  harsh  for 
such  cowardly  acts  committed  for  trea- 
sonous purposes. 

With  new  electronic  call-tracing 
equipment  it  is  possible  now  to  take 
defensive  actions  to  break  up  such  or- 
ganized activities.  The  law  I  propose 
would  make  it  possible  to  prosecute  of- 
fenders who  are  caught  engaging  in  har- 
assment activities. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  on 
August  17  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  edi- 
torial will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3772)  to  protect  the  mo- 
rale and  efiBciency  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  prohibiting  the  making 
of  certain  threatening  and  abusive  com- 
munications to  members  of  such  forces 
or  their  families,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  editorial,  presented  by  Mr.  Towir, 
is  as  follows: 

Telephone  Terror 

The  leader  of  the  VB.  air  strikes  on 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  recently  reported  that 
hJs  mother  back  In  Detroit  has  received  a 
series   of   harassing   calls   from   Vietniks. 

Cmdr.  Frederick  P.  Palmer  said.  "I  have 
been  annoyed  that  my  mother  has  received 
telephone  calls.  She  Is  a  gentle  jjerson. 
These  are  not  gentle  people  that  make  these 
.  .  .  calls.  I  think  it's  interesting  to  not* 
they    call    women.      They    don't    call   men." 

TTie  commander's  restraint  Is  remarkable, 
for  the  Idea  of  leftists'  using  telephone  abuse 
as  a  weapon  of  terror  against  servicemen's 
dependents  drives  most  Americans  Into  a 
fury.  This  cowardly  practice  Is  one  that 
has    been   allowed   to   go   on    long   enough. 

The  well-organized  campaign  to  harass 
•nd  terrorize  Viet  Nam  dependents  must 
be  stopped.  With  new  electronic  call-trac- 
ing equipment,  tbe  means  for  breaking  up 
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the  terrorist  rings  are  at  hand.  The  new 
weapons  should  be  used  and  the  g\Ulty 
should  be  caught  and  dealt  with  as  severely 
as  the  law  allows. 

The  servicemen  In  Viet  Nam  are  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  federal  government  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  the  federal  government  lags  In  pro- 
tecting the  servicemen's  families  In  turn, 
the  American  people  have  the  duty  to  call 
it  to  the  task. 
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YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  BILL  OF  1966 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for   appropriate  reference,  the 
youth  camp  saiety  bill  of  1966. 
The  bill  has  the  following  objectives: 
First.  Publication  of  Federal  standards 
for  youth  camp  safety  developed  by  the 
SecretaiT   of   HEW,   after   consultation 
viith  representatives  of  the  States  and 
private  specialists  and  professional  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  youth  camp 
safety. 

Second.  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  standards  volun- 
tarily by  the  States,  and  inspection  for 
compliance  by  the  States. 

Third.  Compliance  with  Federal 
standards  to  be  certified  by  the  States, 
with  publicizing  of  compliance  encour- 
aged in  advertising  and  promotion  of 
qualifying  camps. 

Fourth.  Grants  available  during  a 
period  of  up  to  5  years  to  assist  par- 
ticipating States  in  developing  and  carrj'- 
ing  out  compliance  and  inspection  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire an  annual  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary, which  would  have  as  its  chief  func- 
tion a  brief  recounting  of  the  degree  of 
coverage  of  the  program,  the  problems 
encountered,  and  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  such  problems.  Such  re- 
ports are  informative  to  those  having 
legislative  oversight  and  often  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  executives  responsible  in 
that  they  require  a  comprehensive  eval- 
uation which  often  produces  useful  in- 
sights. 

Last  year  the  15-year-old  son  of  one 
of  my  constituents  died  in  a  canoeing  ac- 
cident which  took  place  while  he  was 
away  at  summer  camp.  Since  litigation 
is  pending,  I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on 
details  of  this  specific  case,  but  after  in- 
quiring into  this  and  related  matters,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  broad  general 
area  of  youth  camp  safety  merits  our 
careful  consideration. 

Each  summer  about  5  million  children 
attend  approximately  11,000  day  or  resi- 
dent camps.  In  a  few  States  there  ap- 
pear to  be  excellent  comprehensive  safety 
and  health  standards  safeguarding  the 
well-being  of  these  children.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  States,  there 
are  good  regulations  which  provide  for 
safety  standards  in  a  number  of  key 
areas  such  as  sanitation,  building  and 
site  safety,  and  in  health  care.  But  in 
most  cases  comprehensive  State  regu- 
lations which  cover  all  relevant  aspects 
are  lacking.  Organizations  such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  the  American  Camping  As- 
sociation have  been  among  the  leaders  In 
providing  guidance  and  training  and  in 
aiding  in  the  development  of  safe  stand- 


ards for  camping.  It  has  been  estimated, 
however,  that  only  about  40  to  50  percent 
of  all  camps  meet  the  standards  of  the 
American  Camping  Association.  While 
other  organizations  set  safety  standards 
also,  it  appears  that  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association  standards  are  the  most 
rigorous  and  are  more  comprehensive 
than  most  State  laws.  Since  several 
thousand  camps  do  comply  with  these 
standards,  though,  it  appears  that  the 
standards  are  both  realistic  and  attain- 
able. 

The  barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan 
deserves  summer  camps  that  are  up  to 
modern  safety  standards — as  well  as 
schools.  Safety  should  not  be  abandoned 
when  the  leaves  turn  green.  The  tragedy 
is  that  parents  who  demand  the  best  for 
their  children  in  the  winter  often  get 
carried  away  by  pictures  of  the  scenery 
in  summer  and  tolerate  lax  safety  stand- 
ards. 

In  a  great  many  instances,  parents 
send  children  to  camps  trusting  that  "the 
authorities"  will  see  to  the  safety  of  their 
children  through  enforcing  appropriate 
regulations.  But  in  all  too  many  cases, 
such  regulations  do  not  exist.  A  camp 
may  have  excellent  sanitation  and  fine 
buildings,  but  poorly  defined  and  slip- 
shod methods  of  personnel  selection 
which  may  result  in  ineffective  super- 
vision of  the  young  people  attending  the 
camp.  Or  personnel  selection  may  be 
handled  very  carefully,  but  with  inade- 
quate attention  given  to  health  records 
and  food  sanitation. 

We  are  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that 
camps  for  youth  be  so  regulated  that  we 
will  end  up  with  camps  that  have  lux- 
ury motel  standards.  We  are  proposing 
Federal  leadership  and  stimulation  so 
that  the  high  standards  evolved  over  the 
years  by  several  of  the  voluntarj'  and 
Ijrofessional  organizations  active  in  this 
field  can  be  applied.  Indeed,  the  stand- 
ards could  be  developed  even  further  for 
the  benefit  of  a  great  many  more  chil- 
dren— hopefully,  the  majority  of  those 
attending  youth  camps. 

We  are  very  deliberately  choosing  an 
approach  to  this  problem  which  will 
meet  the  objectives  of  improved  safety, 
but  will  allow  maximum  variety  among 
the  States  and  not  remove  all  sponta- 
neity or  natural  freedom  from  the  camp 
environment. 

In  the  only  recent  comprehensive 
studv  of  the  operation  of  youth  camps, 
Dr.  John  J.  Kirk  In  1963  found  at  that 
time  that  15  States  had  no  regulations 
covering  camping,  and  the  camping  reg- 
ulations of  17  other  States  required 
modification,  improvement,  or  addition 
to  measure  up  to  Kirk's  criteria  of  ade- 
quacy— and  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
criteria  do  not  seem,  upon  examination, 
to  be  unrealistic  or  too  stringent. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
pears essential  that  we  take  steps  to  lead 
and  assist  the  States  in  assuring  safer 
camping  conditions  for  the  many  mil- 
hons  of  children  affected.  The  assump- 
tion by  parents  that  the'r  children  are 
going  into  reasonably  saf  j  surroundings 
should  be  justified. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
expect  that  these  steps  will  revolutionize 
the  youth  camping  industry.     I  believe 


that  many  camps  la  most  States  probably 
would  qualify  now  or  with  very  little  im- 
provement meet  the  standards  which 
the  Secretary  would  develop  under  this 
act.  But  in  States  which  move  to  take 
advantage  of  this  program  those  camps 
which  fall  far  short  would  have  some 
specific  guidelines  to  assist  them  to 
qualify.  And  those  which  fall  far  short 
and  do  not  intend  to  improve  should,  in 
the  public  interest,  be  forced  to  cease 
exploiting  children  for  their  livelihood. 
We  have  an  unusual  opportunity  here 
to  affect  positively  the  lives  of  many 
children  at  a  relatively  modest  cost.  We 
envision  that  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  achieved  within  a  period 
of  6  years  and  that  the  grants  portion 
of  the  program  need  not  continue  in- 
definitely. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  youth  camp  safety 
bill  of  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  accompanying  section-by-sec- 
tion explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  pointy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectlon-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3773)  to  provide  Federal 
leadership  and  grants  to  the  States  for 
developing  and  Implementing  State  pro- 
grams for  youth  camp  safety  standards, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  I*ubllc  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3773 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Re>pTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Touth  Camp  Safety 
Act  of  1966. '■ 

STATTMttJT  OF  PfHPOSE 

Sec.  2  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  the  health  and  well 
being  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
day  camps  and  resident  campe  by  providing 
for  establishment  of  Federal  standards  for 
safe  operation  of  youth  ciimps,  and  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  and  leadership  to  the 
States  In  developing  programs  for  Imple- 
menting safety  staodards  for  youth  camps. 

DinNITtON 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "youth  camp"  means  any 
parcel  or  parcels  of  land  having  the  general 
characteristics  and  features  of  a  camp  as  the 
term  Is  generally  understood,  used  wholly  or 
In  part  for  recreational  or  Instructional  pur- 
poses and  accommcxlatlng  for  profit  or  under 
philanthropic  or  charitable  auspices  five  or 
more  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
apart  from  their  relatives,  parents,  or  legal 
g^uardlans  for  a  period  of,  or  portions  of, 
five  days  or  more,  tnd  Includes  a  site  that  la 
operated  as  a  day  ctmp  or  as  a  resident  camp. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association 
or  other  form  of  business  enterprises. 

(c)  The  term  "safety  standards"  meaxu 
criteria  directed  toward  safe  operation  of 
youth  camps,  in  such  areas  as — but  not 
limited  to — personnel  quillflcatlons  for  direc- 
tor and  staff;  ratio  of  staff  to  campers;  sani- 
tation and  public  health;  peraonal  health, 
first  aid  and  medlctil  services;  food  handling, 
mass  feeding  and  cleanllneM;  water  supply 
and   waste  disposed;    water   safety  Including 
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uae  of  lakM  knd  rlTsn,  nrlmznlng  and  bo«t- 
Inc  equipment  and  pracUcee;  vehicle  condi- 
tion and  operation;  buUdlng  and  site  design; 
equipment;  and  condition  and  density  of  use. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia. 

OUMTS    TO     BTATBS     roa    TOTTTH     CAMP    BAFXTT 
BTANOAMOa 

Sxc.  4.  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  11  of  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed 
M.SOO.OOO  of  such  appropriation  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  la  authorised  to  make 
grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  6  to  pay  up  to 
60  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  developing  and 
administering  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards. 

Sac.  B.  In  developing  Federal  standards  for 
youth  camps,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(a)  consider  existing  State  regnlatlona  and 
Standards,  and  standards  develc^>ed  by  pri- 
vate organizations,  applicable  to  youth  camp 
safety. 

(b)  establish  and  pubUsh  youth  camp 
safety  standards  within  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  the  Act.  after  consultation  with 
State  officials  and  with  representatives  of 
appropriate  private  and  public  organizations 
after  bearings  and  notification  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  authorize  and  encourage  camps  cer- 
tified by  the  States  as  complying  with  the 
published  Federal  youth  camp  standards  to 
advertise  their  compliance  and  certification. 

BTATI  FLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  pcutlcl- 
pata  In  the  grant  program  under  this  Act. 
shall  designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agency  a  State 
plan  which  shall— 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  State  super- 
vised inspection  of.  and  certification  of 
compliance  with,  safety  standards  developed 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  5  and  9(a) 
of  this  Act,  at  youth  camps  located  In  such 
SUte: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
accept  and  apply  such  minimum  youth  camp 
safety  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe; 

(3)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  such  State  agency; 

(4)  provide  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  cpntaln- 
Ing^  such  Information  as  ths  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  State  wlU 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  program;  and 

(6)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing of  fxinds  received  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  enable  youth 
camps  In  the  State  to  adverUse  compliance 
with  Federal  youth  camp  standards,  but 
which  doea  not  wish  to  participate  In  the 
grant  programs  imder  this  Act.  shall  desig- 
nate or  create  an  appropriate  State  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  submit, 
through  such  State  agency  a  State  plan 
which  shall  accomplish  the  steps  specified  in 
(a)  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  Section,  and 
which  provides  for  availability  of  Informa- 
tion so  that  the  Secretary  may  be  assured  of 
compliance  with  the  standards. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
Act  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  such  State  agency  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
DsnaiciiTAnoif  or  fkdoui.  shaxx;   patmxmt 

aic.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  determine 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  oost 
oC  programs  approved  by  him  under  section 


0  baaed  upon  the  funds  appropriated  there- 
for pursuant  to  section  10  for  that  fiscal  year 
and  upon  the  numbar  of  participating 
States;  except  that  no  $tate  may  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  In 
excess  of  $50,000. 

(b)  Paymenta  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  In  InstaHments  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

OPKaATION  or  STATS  PL.ANS;  HEARINGS  AND 
JtrDICIAL  BKVIEW 
Sbc.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  acUnlnlsterlng  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  Act.  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  hgs  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compBes  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6,  or 

(2)  in  the  admlnlstrBtlon  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  subelantlally 
with   any  such  provision. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  pa3m3ieat8  will  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  Act  (or  In  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  programs  or  jxTtlons  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payaxents  may  be  made 
to  such  state  under  this  Act  (or  payments 
shall  be  limited  to  programs  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure), 
(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  section  6  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  apjjeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  xixe  Secretary  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  Btates  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  afflr«i  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  ehall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remaind  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modi- 
fled  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  afBrmlng  or  set- 
ting aside,  in  whole  or  In  pert,  any  action 
of  the  Secretary  shall  l»e  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsection  shall  not.  un- 
less so  specifically  ordere<l  by  the  court  oper- 
ate as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

ASVnOIT  OOTTNCIL  ON  TOUTH  CAMP  SArBTT 

BMC.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  an  Advisory  Oouacil  on  Youth  Camp 
Safety  to  advise  and  conault  on  policy  mat- 
ters relating  to  youth  catnp  safety,  particu- 
larly the  promulgation  of  youth  camp  safety 
standards.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  chairman,  and 
twelve  members  appolntsd  by  him.  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  from  persons 
who  are  specially  qfuaUfie*  by  experience  anc. 
competence  to  render  such  service. 


(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  spe- 
cial advisory  and  technical  experts  and  ooo- 
sultanta  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Cotincll,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
HOC  per  day.  including  travel  time;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  oe 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorl2ed  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948 
(5  U.8.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

ADM  INISTKATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
on   the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act;  and 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorized  to 
furnish  such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

AtJTHORIZATION 

Sec  11.  There  bx3  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  section-by-section  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Is  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Yoitk 
Camp  Safety  Bin. 

Section  1 :  Title. 

Section  2:  States  the  purpose,  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  Federal  standard.s  for 
safe  operation  of  youth  camf>s.  and  to  pro- 
vide Federal  leadership  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  the  States  in  developing  programs 
for  implementing  the  standards. 

Section  3:  Contains  definitions,  including 
defining  the  broad  scope  of  youth  camp 
standards  covering  p<>rsonnel  quallflcatlons, 
sanitation,  buildings  and  equipment,  wa'er 
safety  and  other  considerations.  Specifies 
that  In  this  Act.  "the  Secretary"  Is  the  .Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Section  4:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  which  have  approved 
plans  for  carrying  out  the  standards,  of  up  to 
50<~'r  of  the  cost  of  developing  and  admin- 
istering youth  camp  safety  programs. 

Section  5:  Provides  that,  after  consulting 
with  State  and  private  specialists  and  consid- 
eration of  State  and  private  standards,  the 
Secret.^r\'  shall  establish  youth  camp  safety 
standards  within  one  year  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  TTils  section  provides  also  that 
camps  certified  by  States  as  complying  with 
the  standards  may  advertise  this  compliance 
and  are  encourag;ed  to  do  so. 

Section  6 :  Provides  that  States  wishing  to 
participate  in  the  grants  program  shall  adopt 
a  State  plan  and  program  applying  the  Fed- 
eral youth  camp  safety  standards  and  pro- 
viding for  their  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment by  the  State.  The  Section  requires 
appropriate  fiscal  controls  and  accounting, 
and  stipulates  thftt  non-Federal  funds  must 
be  used  for  the  State's  portion  of  State  pro- 
gram costs. 

The  Section  provides  that  a  State  which 
does  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  grants 
program  but  which  wishes  to  certify  its  com- 
pliance with  Federal  standards  may  qualify 
to  do  so  by  euloptlng  a  plan  and  jjrogram 
for  applying  the  standards  and  providing  for 
their  implementation  and  enforcement  by 
the  Stata.  The  designated  State  agency  1» 
to  provide  reasonable  information  and  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary. 
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The  Section  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
bearing  before  disapproving  any  State  plan 
submitted  under  this  Act. 

Section  7:  Provides  for  the  Secretary  to 
determine  the  appropriate  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  State  programs,  provides  that  no 
more  than  $50,000  per  year  per  State  may  be 
contributed  by  the  Federal  government,  and 
the  payments  may  be  made  in  advance,  as 
reimbursement,  or  in  Installmenta. 

Section  8:  This  section  provides  that  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing if  the  Secretary  finds  that  Federal  stand- 
artls  are  not  being  met,  he  may  withhold 
from  a  State  payments  made  under  this  Act 
to  the  State,  or  may  in  his  discretion  make 
payments  for  complying  portions  of  programs 
and  withhold  payments  for  non-complying 
portions. 

Also  In  this  section,  procedures  are  sjjecl- 
fied  for  taking  an  appeal  by  a  State  or  Its 
agency  from  a  final  action  of  the  Secretary. 
Appeals  are  to  be  taken  to  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  In  which  the  State  is  located,  by 
petition  within  sixty  days  of  the  Secretary's 
final  action.  Procedures  are  given  for  con- 
sideration of  the  record,  for  modification  of 
the  Secretary's  order,  and  for  talcing  of  fur- 
ther evidence.  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Section  9 :  Provides  for  an  Advisory  Coxoncil 
on  Youth  Camp  Safety,  made  up  of  12  par- 
ticularly well-qualified  persons  wlio  shall  ad- 
vise and  consult  on  policy  matters  related 
to  youth  camp  safety,  particularly  the  pro- 
mulgation of  youth  camp  safety  standards. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  also  to  appoint 
such  other  advisory  or  technical  specialists 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Council. 

Section  10:  Requires  that  the  Secretary 
pi -'pare  an  annual  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  provides  for  Interagency 
coordination  and  cooperation. 

Section  11;  Authorizes  $3  million  per  year 
for  the  first  year  and  five  succeeding  years 
thereafter. 


EXTENSION  OF  AMERICAN  LEGION 
MEMBERSHIP  TO  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  charter  of  the 
American  Legion  to  extend  Legion  mem- 
bership to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

The  members  of  the  American  Legion 
have  a  long  record  of  devotion  and  serv- 
ice to  their  country.  Men,  who  have 
supported  American  military  needs 
abroad,  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  one  of  America's 
leading  civic  and  community-service  or- 
ganizations. Legion  programs  have 
been  of  particular  benefit  to  j-oimg  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country.  I  know 
that  Legion  membership  will  continue 
Its  fine  record. 

Americans,  once  more,  are  defending 
the  cause  of  freedom  overseas,  this  time 
in  Vietnam.  Yet,  because  of  the  limited 
membership  dates  currently  set  by  Fed- 
eral charter,  these  men  will  be.ineligible 
for  Legion  membership  upon  their  re- 
turn. At  the  same  time,  many  Legion 
posts  throughout  the  Nation  have  ex- 
hausted their  membership  potential. 
Numerous  older  members  have  either 
died  or  become  inactive  because  of  de- 
clining health.  If  the  American  Legion 
Is  to  continue  as  a  strong  and  active 


force,  it  must  be  able  to  include  new 
members  in  its  ranks. 

Today  marks  the  opening  of  the  48th 
National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion.  More  than  50,000  Legionnaires 
from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  will  be 
gathering  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  entirely  fitting,  at  this  time, 
that  Congress  act  to  extend  meml>ership 
in  this  outstanding  organization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3774)  to  amend  the  act 
incorporating  the  American  Legion  so 
as  to  redefine  eligibility  for  membership 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


TREE  CONSERVATION  TAX  DEDUC- 
TION  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3776 >  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  of  preventing  destruc- 
tion of  trees  from  disease  or  infestation 
and  of  removing  Infected  or  infested 
trees,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3776 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Tree  Oonservatlon 
Tax  Deduction  Act  of  1966." 

Src.  2.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  218  as  219.  and  by  inserting 
after  section  217  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  218.  Damage  to  Trees  F^om  Disease  ob 
intestation. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  the  amounts  paid  or 
incurred  during  the  taxable  year  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  trees  from  disease  or  in- 
festation and  to  remove  trees  infected  or 
Infested  with  disease  or  Insects" 

itai  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  218  Damage  Tp  Trees  From  Disease  oh 
Infestation. 

"Sf.c    219-  Cross  References  " 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  .^ct 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  to  t>e  known  as 
the  Tree  Conservation  Tax  Deduction 
Act  of  1966. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
increasingly  supported  our  national  pol- 
icy of  conservation  and  beautification. 

Unfortunately,  our  Federal  tax  policy 
is  not  consistent  with  this  national  pol- 
icy of  conservation  and  beautification. 
My  bill  seeks  to  bring  these  policies  into 
coordination. 


Trees  are  one  of  our  most  precious 
natural  resources.  They  are  most  Im- 
portant to  the  beauty  of  our  country — 
both  its  mountains  and  open  spaces  and 
its  cities  and  towns.  That  we  should 
conserve  our  trees  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  trees  are 
subject  to  disease  and  Insect  Infestation. 
Dutch  Elm  disease  has  been  ravaging 
thousands  of  our  aost  beautiful  trees  in 
Iowa  and  the  Midwest.  Means  of  impreg- 
nating the  trees  to  save  them  have  been 
developed,  but  this  is  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful without  widespread  cooperation ; 
and  actual  removal  of  infected  trees  Is 
still  the  surest  way  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  this  disease. 

To  one  who  owns  a  home  or  rents  one, 
the  loss  of  trees  on  the  property  is  a 
casualty.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
technical  interpretation  of  "casualty 
losses"  which  are  covered  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  deduction  for  a  loss 
of  trees  due  to  disease  or  infestation  is 
not  permitted.  The  technical  reason  is 
that  the  loss  of  the  tree  is  due  to  a  "pro- 
gressive deterioration"  rather  than  a 
"sudden"  event,  such  as  being  struck  by 
lightning.  This  is  the  position  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  set  forth  in 
Revenue  Ruling  57-599.  The  IRS  inter- 
pretation has  been  upheld  In  the  courts. 
Burns  v.  U.S.,  174  P.  Supp.  203  (D.C.  N. 
Dist.  Ohio)  (1959>.  afif'd  284  P.  2d  436 
(6thCir.  1960). 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  expenses  of  preventing  de- 
struction of  trees  from  disease  or  Infes- 
tation and  of  removing  infected  or  In- 
fested trees.  It  would  eliminate  the 
present  unfair  state  of  the  tax  law  which 
would  make  a  distinction — a  most  un- 
realistic distinction — between  the  loss  of 
a  tree  struck  by  lightning  and  the  cost 
of  preventing  the  loss  of  a  tree  due  to 
disease  or  infestation.  Surely  prevention 
of  the  loss  of  our  trees  is  of  at  least  equal 
importance  to  the  actual  loss  after  It  is 
too  late.  And  if  a  tree  has  already  been 
lost  and  must  be  removed  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  other  trees,  this  expense  ought  to 
receive  equal  tax  treatment  to  the  loss 
of  a  tree  from  a  casualty  which  occurs 
"suddenly." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  August  22  issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  and  an  article  from  the  August 
19  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  en- 
titled "Ask  Tax  Break  for  Elm  Loss"; 
also  Revenue  Rultng  57-599.  the  full  re- 
port of  the  decision  in  Bums  against 
United  States  in  the  Federal  district 
court  and  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
ApF>eals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
article,  and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
{From    the    Des    Mblnes    Tribune,    Aug.    22, 
1966] 

Tax  Deduction  »db  Loss  of  Etk:  Tueeb 

If  a  tornado  sweeps  through  Des  Moines, 
destroying  hundreds  of  trees  in  its  paths,  the 
owner  of  those  tress  may  deduct  their  value 
from  the  income  oei  which  he  pays  Income 
tax.  But  If  the  tnees  are  felled  Instead  by 
Dutch  elm  disease,  the  owner  Is  not  allowed 
a  deduction,  even  though  he  may  pay  up  to 
$200  or  8300  for  removal  of  one  tree. 
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Tbla  <■  •  cUattoctlon  wbleb  will  be  dUBcult 
tor  many  to  underatand,  particularly  thoae 
wbo  have  recently  loat  trees  to  Dutcli  elm 
dlseaae.  Tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
fUM«  to  allow  an  exemption  In  such  caaes  be- 
cause Ita  rule*  permit  deductloDB  only  for 
caaualtles,  sudden  and  unexpected  destruc- 
tion. The  state  follows  the  same  nile  aa  the 
federal  goverxunent,  so  Dutch  elm  disease 
losses  are  not  deductible  on  state  Income  tax 
either. 

The  Iowa  Society  of  CerUfled  Public  Ac- 
countants has  asked  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  change  its  rule,  and  we  would  like 
to  see  that  done.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  recognize  a  casualty  only  as 
something  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  the 
first  definition  In  Webster's  dictionary  says 
ttiat  It  is  a  mischance  or  unfortunate  oc- 
currence. Urban  householders  wbo  have  lost 
a  beloved  tree  wUl  agree  with  that  definition 
of  a  casualty. 

We  hope  that  Income  tax  officials  will  see 
fit  to  give  those  who  have  lost  their  elm  trees 
by  dlMSM  some  relief  In  the  form  of  a  deduc- 
tion. We  are  not  as  optimistic  about  the 
chance  of  that  happening  as  others  are,  how- 
ever. One  reason  is  that  It  may  be  hard  to 
frame  a  rule  for  deduction  for  one  type  of 
plant  disease  without  allowing  deductions 
for  all  losses  for  plant  disease  or  damage 
done  by  Insects.  Another  reason  is  that  due 
to  the  western  progress  of  the  disease  many 
Eastern  tree  owners  had  heavy  losses  before 
Iowa  did  but  were  not  allowed  to  deduct 
those  losses. 

toss  due  to  Dutch  elm  disease  is  a  special 
case,  however,  because  the  owner  loses  not 
only  the  tree  but  also  loses  the  money  It 
costs  to  remove  It.  If  a  deduction  Is  not  al- 
lowed for  the  cost  of  the  tree.  It  might  at 
least  be  allowed  for  the  cost  of  removal  the 
law  requires. 

This  policy  would  be  In  the  pubUc  Inter- 
est by  speeding  up  the  removal  of  dead 
trees,  thereby  helping  check  the  spreading 
of  Dutch  elm  disease  and  giving  homeown- 
ers a  tax  deduction  that  would  help  them 
pay  for  the  coat  of  planting  new  trees. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Tribune, 

Aug.  19.  1966] 
Ask  Tax  Bruak  roa  E^m  Loss 

Loss  of  a  tree  to  Dutch  elm  disease  should 
receive  a  federal  Income  tax  deduction,  the 
loWa  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
recommended  Prlday. 

The  society  sent  a  letter  to  Emeei  W. 
Bacon  of  Qta  Moines,  director  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  Iowa,  asking  him 
to  urge  higher  officials  In  Washington  to  al- 
low tbe  deduction.  If  a  tree  Is  destroyed  by 
a  tornado  or  othei-  "sudden"  occurrence.  Its 
value  and  cost  of  removal  are  allowed  as  tax 
deductions,  the  accountants  said.  No  deduc- 
tion Is  allowed  if  a  tree  dies  of  Dutch  elm 
disease,  which  has  been  rimnlng  rampant 
through  Iowa  and  killing  thousands  of  trees. 

"Sudden  or  not.  we  believe  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease Is  more  like  a  tornado — even  If  you 
know  It  Is  coming,  there  appears  to  be  no 
simple.  Inexpensive  way  an  Individual  can 
guard  against  it,"  the  accountants  said. 
The  letter  signed  by  James  F.  Carney  of 
Waterloo,  chairman  of  the  society's  commit- 
tee on  federal  taxation,  added  that  allowing 
a  tax  deduction  also  might  encourage  owners 
to  remove  dead  elms  and  thus  reduce  further 
spread  of  the  disease. 

R«vrNUi  RxTLx  57-699 
(Also  Part  n.  Section  23  (e);  Regulations  118, 
Section  39 .23(8)-l.) 
"A  Ion  arising  from  death  6f  a  tree  as  a 
result  of  disease  or  attack  by  insects  does  not 
constitute  an  allowable  deduction  as  a  css- 
ualty  loss  within  the  meaning  of  section 
ie5(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
or  awUon  23(e)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1930." 


Advice  has  been  requested  whether,  under 
section  166(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1B54  or  section  23(e)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939,  an  allowable  deduction 
as  a  casualty  loss  arises  When  otherwise  ap- 
parentl>  healthy  elm  trees  are  lost  either  by 
the  disease  "phloem  necresls"  or  by  an  attack 
of  Insects. 

In  the  ln.^tant  case  flv»  trees  leafed  out  In 
early  spring  in  apparent  good  health  and  so 
continued  until  summer,  when  the  bark  be- 
gan to  split  open.  Wltfcln  a  few  days  the 
trees  died.  The  cause  of  death  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  disease  "phl©em  necrosis."  Four 
other  trees.  In  healthy  oonditlon  on  July  1, 
were  attacked  by  insects  shortly  thereafter 
and  were  dead  by  July  IC.  of  the  same  year. 

Section  165 (e)  of  the  1854  Code  and  section 
23(e)(3)  of  the  1939  Code  provides.  In  part, 
for  a  deduction  from  Income  of  losses  arising 
from  fires,  storms,  shipwreck,  or  other 
casualty. 

In  the  case  of  Ray  Durden  et  al.  v  Commis- 
sioner, 3  T.C  1.  acquiescence  C.B.  1944,  8,  the 
court  held  that  the  deHnfltlon  of  "other  cas- 
ualty" excludes  the  progressive  deterioration 
of  property  through  a  steadily  operating 
cause.  Also  see.  Hugh  .\F.  Matheson  ct  al.  v 
CommissioneT,  54  Fed.  (jd)  537,  Ct  D.  510. 
C.B.  XI-2,  393  (1932)  and  Charles  J  Fay  v. 
Helvering.  120  Fed.  (2d)  853 

Similarly,  the  court  iKid  in  the  case  of 
Betty  Rogers  et  al.  v.  Commissioner,  120  Fed. 
(2d)  244,  that  the  word  "sxisualty"  denotes  an 
accident,  a  mishap,  or  soeie  sudden  Invasion 
by  a  hostile  agency,  and  excludes  the  progres- 
sive deterioration  of  property  through  a 
steadily  operating  cause.  Since  damage  by 
termites  Is  not  a  sudden  eccarrence.  but  is  a 
development  over  a  longej  period  of  time,  the 
loss  resulting  therefrom  Is  held  not  to  be  a 
casualty.  Also,  see  Rev.  8tul.  79.  C.B.  1953-1. 
41  and  Harry  Johnston  Grant  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 30  B.T.A.  1028.  acquiescence  C.B. 
Xin-2,    8    (1924). 

The  very  nature  of  the  disease  phloem  ne- 
crosis Indicates  that  the  loss  arises  through 
a  progressive  deterloratloa  rather  than  a  sud- 
den occurrence.  "Necrosis"  Is  defined  In 
Webster's  New  Internstlonal  Dictionary 
(Second  Edition),  in  part  as  follows: 

"2.  •  •  •  A  localized  or  general  death  of 
plant  tissue  caused  by  low  temperatiues, 
fungi,  etc.  •  •  •." 

The  lack  of  suddennass  Is  also  present 
where  the  loss  of  trees  is  a  result  of  insect 
Infestation.  While  it  maj'  be  true  that  the 
arrival  of  the  insects  is  sudden  the  death 
of  the  tree  Is  the  result  o(  progressive  deter- 
ioration. 

In  view  of  the  above,  16  Is  held  that  a  loss 
arising  from  the  death  of  trees  as  a  result 
of  disease  or  attpck  by  insects  does  not  con- 
stitute an  allowable  deduction  as  a  casualty 
loss  within  the  meaning  of  section  165(c)  of 
the  1954  Code  or  section  2fi(e)  (3)  of  the  1939 
Code. 

Howard  P.  BtruNS  and  Ei^a  A.  BtTR>fs,  Ht7s- 
BAND  AND  Wht.  PLAUiTirra.  t;.  UNmro 
Statss  or  America,  Dejendant 

(Civ.  A.  No.  31570,  United  States  District 
Court,  N.D.  Ohio,  E.D.,  May  25,  1959.) 

Action  to  recover  income  tax  p>aid.  The 
District  Court,  Welck,  J.,  held  that  loss  oc- 
casioned by  disease,  however  contracted,  does 
not  arise  from  "casualty",  within  meaning 
of  statute  allowing  deductions  for  loss  of 
property  not  connected  with  trade  or  busi- 
ness If  such  loai"  arises  trom  fires,  storms, 
shipwreck,  or  other  "casuaBty,"  or  from  theft; 
and  held  that  taxpayers  were  not  entitled  to 
deduction  for  loss  incurred  by  them  when 
ornamental  elm  tree,  loctted  on  their  resi- 
dence property,  became  afflicted  with  the 
"Dutch  Elm  Disease"  and  Had  to  be  destroyed. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

1.  Internal  Revenue  t  601,  1479:  Deduc- 
tions from  income  are  a  iftatter  of  legislative 
grace,  and  burden  Is  upoa  taxpayer  to  show 
clear  statutory  authority  therefor. 


2.  Internal  Revenue  ®=>502:  In  determin- 
ing what  taxpayer  may  deduct,  ambiguities 
In  statute  are  not  resolved  In  his  favor  but 
are  construed  against  him;  however,  statute 
must  be  construed  fairly. 

3.  Internal  Revenue  (5=>628:  Loss  occa- 
sioned by  disease,  however  contracted,  does 
not  arise  from  "casualty",  within  meaning 
of  statute  allowing  deductions  for  loss  of 
property  not  connected  with  trade  or  busi- 
ness if  such  loss  arises  from  fires,  storms, 
shipwreck,  or  other  "casualty,"  or  from  theft; 
and  taxpayers  were  not  entitled  to  deduction 
for  loss  Incurred  by  them  when  ornamental 
elm  tree,  located  on  their  residence  property, 
became  afflicted  with  the  "Dutch  Elm 
Disease  '  and  had  to  be  destroyed.  26  U  S  - 
C.A.  (I.R.C.  1939)   §  23(a)(3). 

(See  publication  Words  and  Phrases,  for 
other  Judicial  constructions  and  definitions 
of  "Casualty".) 

Howard  F.  Burns.  William  H.  Fleming, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  for  plaintiffs. 

Russell  E.  Ake,  U.S.  Atty..  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Charles  K.  Rice,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  James  P, 
Garland.  Philip  R.  Miller.  George  T.  Rita! 
Dept.  of  Justice,  Washington.  D.C.,  for  de- 
fendant. 

Welck,  District  Judge. 

This  action  is  for  the  recovery  of  $1,870.66 
(plus  Interest  at  6>  from  Novemlser  1,  1950) 
alleged  as  an  overpayment  of  personal  in- 
come tax  for  the  year  1948.  Plaintiffs  claim 
they  were  entitled  to  a  deduction,  from  their 
income,  of  $2,811.40.  as  the  casualty  loss  un- 
der Section  23(e)  (13)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939,  26  U.S.C.  5  23(e)(3),  be- 
cause an  ornamental  elm  tree,  located  on 
their  residence  property,  had  become  afflicted 
with  the  "Dutch  Elm  Disease",  and  had  to  be 
destroyed  in  consequence  thereof. 

The  deduction  was  claimed  in  plaintiffs' 
income  tax  return  for  the  year  1948,  and 
when  disallowed,  they  paid  the  deficiency 
of  $1,707.08  plus  Interest  of  $163.58  on  No- 
vember 1,  1950.  A  claim  for  refund  was  dis- 
allowed on  January  2,  1953  and  this  suit  was 
filed  on  January  15,  1955. 

There  is  Uttle,  or  no,  controversy  over  the 
basic  facts. 

Plaintiffs'  residence  property  had  a  front- 
age of  195  feet  on  South  Woodland  Avenue 
in  the  City  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  and  ex- 
tended to  a  depth  of  about  344  feet  to  the 
golf  course  of  the  Shaker  Heights  Country 
Club. 

During  the  1920'8  two  elm  trees  were 
planted  in  front  of  the  house,  one  near  the 
east  end  and  the  other  close  to  the  west  end 
thereof,  the  Intention  being  for  the  trees  to 
have  somewhat  of  a  framing  effect  on  the 
house.  The  trees  grew  to  be  large  and 
healthy. 

In  June  of  1948.  plaintiffs  were  advised  by 
the  Charles  P.  Irish  Co.,  Inc.,  experienced 
arborlsts,  that  there  were  indications  that 
one  of  the  trees  might  be  afflicted  with  the 
Dutch  EHm  Disease.  Tests  made  at  a  govern- 
ment laboratory  confirmed  that  fact  and 
efforts  were  made  to  save  the  treea  by  cut- 
ting away  the  afflicted  portion.  This  proved 
unsuccessful  and  It  was  then  decided  that 
the  only  remedy  was  to  remove  the  tree  en- 
tirely. This  was  done  by  the  Irlsb  firm  In 
August  of  1948. 

The  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Is  a  fungus  symp- 
tomlzed  by  the  wilting  of  the  tree  leaves. 
The  fungus  Is  spread  by  the  scolytus  beetle, 
by  root  grafting,  or  by  pruning  tools.  In  this 
case,  it  was  spread  by  the  beetle.  The  beetle 
Itself,  which  travels  from  one  elm  tree  to 
another,  causes  little  or  no  damage.  It  is 
only  when  the  beetle  Is  Infected  with  the 
fungus  that  any  damage  occurs. 

If  the  beetle  Is  infected  when  it  bores  into 
the  tree,  the  fungus  on  Its  body  Is  com- 
municated to  the  food  and  water-conducting 
cells  of  the  tree  Immediately  beneath  the 
bark,  known  as  the  merlsmatic  tissue.  These 
become  afflicted  with  the  disease  and  clog 
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up  and  the  tree  becomes.  In  effect,  starved  for 
want  of  nourishment. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  plaintiff's 
tree  was  afflicted  with  the  fungus  they  were 
advised  that  the  only  known  way  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disea.se  was  to  have 
the  tree  removed  in  its  entirety,  including  the 
roots,  and  have  it  burned.  Today,  methods 
of  checking  the  disease  have  been  developed 
which  give  a  greater  chance  of  saving  a 
diseased  tree,  but  they  were  not  known  in 
1946. 

Throughout  the  year  1948.  Ohio  General 
code.  ?  1132  (now  Revised  Code  I  927.22) 
and  Ordinance  No.  4732  of  the  City  of 
Shaker  Heights  were  both  In  force.  By  this 
leg:lslation,  the  maintenance  or  continuance 
of  trees,  plants  or  shrubs  infected  or  In- 
fested with  injurious  Insects  or  plant  disease 
was  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance  and 
the  owner  could  be  required  by  public  au- 
ihorltv  to  remove  and  destroy  them  if  they 
could  not  be  successfully  treated.  Other- 
wise, the  owner  was  required  to  cause  them 
to  be  treated  or  to  adopt  such  preventive 
measures  as  may  be  ordered.  If  the  owner 
failed  to  carry  out  the  orders,  the  public 
authority  could  treat  or  remove  them  as  was 
necessary  and  charge  the  expense  thereof 
against  the  property  upon  which  such  ex- 
pense was  incurred. 

The  first  matter  for  consideration  is 
whether  plaintiffs  actually  suffered  any  loss 
bv  the  destruction  of  this  tree.  In  my  opin- 
ion, they  did.  The  tree  In  question  was  one 
of  two  elms  so  sitviated  In  the  front  of  the 
Burns'  residence  as  to  "frame"  the  house 
Following  the  removal  of  one  of  the  trees 
the  framing  effect  was  lost.  Plaintiffs, 
however,  had  additional  elm  trees  in  the 
rear  of  their  residence,  but  because  of  their 
location  were  not  as  valuable  as  the  front 
trees. 

Edgar  L.  Ostendorf ,  a  realtor  and  appraiser 
of  great  experience,  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  removal  of  the  tree  could  have  resulted 
In  a  $5,000  diminution  In  the  price  the  prop- 
erty could  bring.  This,  he  testified,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  In  the  social  strata  to  which 
a  prospective  buyer  of  such  a  home  would 
probably  belong  esthetic  considerations  were 
of  importance  In  the  purchase  of  a  home. 

Leslie  Petrle,  an  experienced  arborist,  testi- 
fied that  in  his  opinion  the  plaintiff's  loss 
was  to  be  valued  at  $2,600.  This  figvire  repre- 
sented the  effect  on  the  residential  value  of 
the  loss  of  the  tree.  He  adequately  explained 
his  basis  for  this  conclusion,  which  was 
essentially  the  same  as  Mr.  Ostendorf 's. 
Although  Mr.  Petrle  was  not  experienced  in 
real  estate  valuation  he  was  experienced  In 
evaluating  plants  and  trees. 

The  Government  presented  Prank  Bombay. 
an  Internal  Revenue  real  estate  appraiser,  to 
testify  on  this  question.  His  testimony 
showed  that  over  the  course  of  years  since 
1948  the  Burns'  residence  grained  substantially 
in  value,  and  based  on  construction  industry 
figures  should  have  had  a  gain  In  value  in 
1948. 

Assuming  that  this  was  true,  other  com- 
parable real  estate  was  similarly  affected  and 
Increased  in  value  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  inflationary  tendencies  In  our  economy. 
In  any  event,  the  Burns'  property  would  have 
been  worth  more  If  the  tree  had  not  been 
removed. 

I  consider  $2,600  for  the  loss  of  the  tree  and 
the  $211.40  expenses  incurred  In  Its  removal 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  under  the  clrctim- 
stances. 

1 1-3]  The  remaining  question  here  Is 
whether  that  loss  qualifies  as  a  "casualty" 
Within  the  meaning  of  Section  23(e)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939.  26  U.S.C. 
(1952  ed.)  5  23.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It 
does  not. 
The  statute  reads  as  follows: 
Sec.  23:  "In  computing  net  Income  there 
•ball  be  allowed  as  deductions: 


"(e)  liCxsses  by  Individuals.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  losses  sustained  during  the 
taxable  year  and  not  compensated  for  by 
Insurance  or  otherwise — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  of  property  not  connected  with  the 
trade  or  business,  if  the  loss  arises  from  fires, 
storms,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty,  or  from 
theft  " 

The  original  Income  tax  statute  passed  in 
1913  allowed  deduction  only  for  los.ses  arising 
from  "fires,  storms,  or  shipwreck."  38  Stat. 
114,  167.  In  1916.  the  statute  was  amended 
to  add  the  words  "or  other  casualty,  and 
from  theft."   39  Stat.  756.  759. 

There  appears  to  be  no  additional  legisla- 
tive history. 

The  words  "or  other  casualty"  were  not 
defined  so  that  the  courts  have  been  required 
to  determine  whether  the  facts  in  each  case 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  statute.  As 
will  be  pointed  out.  this  has  produced  vary- 
ing results. 

Taxpayers  rely  upon  decisions  Interpreting 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  and  casualty 
and  accident  insurance  policies.  In  two  Eng- 
lish cases,  workmen  employed  in  wool -comb- 
ing factories  had  become  Infected  with  an- 
thrax from  the  wool.  In  one  of  the  cases  the 
Infection  settled  on  the  workman's  neck 
where  his  collar  had  rubbed  a  pimple  and 
caused  an  abrasion.  In  the  second  case,  the 
anthrax  bacillus  settled  In  the  workman's 
eye.  In  both  cases,  the  court  held  that  they 
were  entitled  to  compensation  as  they  were 
Injured  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  In 
the  course  of  employment.  Higglns  v.  Camp- 
bell &  Harrison,  Limited:  Turvey  v.  Brlntons, 
Limited,  1  (1904)  K.B.D.  328  App.Cas.  (1905) 
230.' 

The  accident  Insurance  case  relied  on  is 
Rhelnheimer  v.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
1907,  77  Ohio  St.  360,  83  N.E.  491,  15  L.R.A., 
N.S.,  245,  where  decedent  accidentally 
scratched  his  finger  and  blood-poisoning  set 
In  resulting  in  his  death.  The  court  held 
that  death  was  the  proximate  result  of  the 
scratching  of  his  finger  and  allowed  recovery. 
Cases  of  this  type  are  Inapposite  because 
they  involve  a  much  different  rule  of  con- 
struction. 

It  is  well-settled  that  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Acts  are  Liberally  construed  in  favor 
of  injured  worlcmen  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  law.  Bowling 
v.  Industrial  Commission,  1945.  145  Ohio  St. 
23,  60  N.E. 2d  479:  99  C.J.S.  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation I  20,  p.  92. 

The  rule  of  construction  with  respect  to 
insurance  policies  is  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  one  of  the  best  Vnown  principles  of 
insurance  law  that  a  policy  or  contract  of 
insurance  Is  to  be  construed  liberally  in  favor 
of  the  Insured  or  his  beneficiary,  and  strictly 
as  against  the  insurer.  30  Ohio  Jur.  (2d) 
Insurance  §  215. 

Various  reasons  are  given  for  liberality  in 
construing  policies  of  insurance  The  In- 
sured has  little  or  no  voice  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  policy  and  pays  a  consideration 
for  protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  deductions  from  In- 
come are  a  matter  of  legislative  grace.  The 
burden  Is  upon  the  taxp^ayer  to  show  clear 
statutory  authority  therefor.  Interstate 
Transit  Lines  v.  Commissioner,  1943,  319 
U.S.  690.  63  set.  1279,  87  L.  Ed.  1607;  Deputy 
V.  Dupont,  1940.  308  U.S.  488,  60  S  Ct.  363, 
84  L.Ed.  416:  New  Colonial  Ice  Co.  v.  Helver- 
ing. 1934,  292  U.S.  435.  54  S  Ct  788.  78  L  Ed. 
1348:  Mills  Estate,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner,  2 
Clr..  1953,  206  F.  2d  244. 

In  determining  what  the  taxpayer  may  de- 
duct, ambiguities  In  the  statute  are  not  re- 
solved in  his  favor,  but  are  construed  against 


'  These  cases  Involved  an  occupational  dis- 
ease and  usually  specific  statutory  authority 
exists  for  the  allowance  of  compensation 
therefor,   Cf.  Revised  Code  of  Ohio  i  4123.68. 


hini  Bagnall  v  Commissioner.  9  Clr.,  1938, 
96  F.  2d  956:  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue V.  Shoong.  9  ar.,  1949.  177  P.  2d  131. 
The  statute,  however,  must  be  construed 
fairly.  Lykes  v.  United  States,  1952,  343  VB. 
118.  72  S  Ct.  585,  96  L^Ed.  791. 

Even  with  the  liberal  rule  of  construction, 
Ohio  courts  have  refused  to  extend  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  cases  in- 
volving diseases  (ottier  than  occupational) 
contracted  by  workmen  In  the  course  of  their 
employment. 

In  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  v.  Cross, 
1922,  104  Ohio  St.  561,  136  N.E.  283,  the 
court  denied  recovery  for  typhoid  fever  con- 
tracted by  the  worknaan  from  drinking  spring 
water  from  a  nearby  well.    The  court  said: 

"For  It  must  be  recognized  that,  if  the 
term  'injury'  Is  to  be  construed  to  Include 
typhoid  fever  contracted  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment, it  may  as  well  Include  Influenza, 
pneumonia,  tubercvdosis.  smallpox,  ordinary 
colds,  rheumatism,  and  practically  every 
disease  which  may  toe  contracted  by  work- 
men In  the  course  of  employment,  •  •  •" 
104  Ohio  St.  at  page  666.  136  N.E.  at  page  285. 
The  Cross  case  was  approved  and  followed 
In  Johnson  v.  Industrial  Commission,  1955, 
164  Ohio,  St.  297,  130  N.E.2d  807.  The  court 
said: 

"However,  as  pointed  out  In  the  syllabus 
and  In  the  hereinbefore-quoted  portion  of 
the  opinion  of  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio  V.  Cross,  supra,  104  Ohio  St.  661.  136 
N.E.  283.  the  words  of  our  Constitution  and 
of  our  workmen's  compensation  statutes  do 
require  the  conclusion,  that  the  word  "Injiiry* 
as  used  in  Sections  1466-68  and  1466-82, 
General  Code,  can  tievtr  include  a  disease. 
If  a  disease  can  never  be  such  an  'injury', 
it  necessarily  followB  that  it  cannot  be  such 
an  'injury'  regardles  of  the  fact  that  It  may 
represent  a  physical  or  traumatic  damage  or 
harm  and  regardless  of  the  further  fact  that 
it  may  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  or  ac- 
cidentally contracted."  164  Ohio  St.  at  page 
306.  130  N.F.  2d  at  page  814. 

Cf.  Renkel  v.  Industrial  Commission,  1923, 
109  Ohio  St.  152,  141  N.E.  834  (tuberculosis)  ; 
Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  v.  Russell, 
1924,  111  Ohio  St.  «92,  146  N.E.  306  (loss  of 
vision  by  motion  pllcture  operator  Incurred 
from  powerful  ultra  violent  ray  lights). 

Similarly  In  Burns  v.  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance  Corp.,  1338,  134  Ohio  St.  222,  16 
N.E.  2d  316,  117  Ai.R.  733.  the  court  denied 
recovery  on  an  accident  Insurance  policy 
for  death  due  to  amebic  dysentery  contracted 
from  drinking  water  which  had  been  Infected 
by  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  sewer  pipe  In 
a  hotel. 

The  court  said: 

"Certainly,  a  disease  such  as  pneumonia  or 
typhoid  fever  is  not  thought  of  In  everyday 
language  as  a  bodily  Injury.  As  said  by 
Judge  Cardozo  in  Connellv  v.  Himt  F\iml- 
ture  Co.,  240  N.Y.  83,  85,  147  NJl.  366,  367,  39 
A.L.R.  867: 

"  We  attempt  no  scientifically  exact  dis- 
crimination between  accident  and  disease,  or 
between  disease  and  injury.  None  perhaps 
Is  possible,  for  the  two  concepts  are  not  al- 
ways exclusive,  the  one  of  the  other,  but 
often  overlap.  •  •  •  Germs  may  indeed  be 
inhaled  through  the  nose  or  mouth,  or  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  through  normal  chan- 
nels of  entry.  In  such  cases  their  Inroads 
will  seldom.  If  ever,  be  assignable  to  a  de- 
terminate or  single  act.  Identified  In  space 
or  time  i  Jeffreves  v.  Charles  H.  Sager  Co.,  196 
App.  Div  446,'  191  N.Y.S.  354;  Id.,  233  N.T. 
535,  135  N.E.  907).  For  this  as  well  as  for 
the  reason  that  the  absorption  is  Incidental 
to  a  bodily  process  both  natural  and  normal, 
their  action  presents  Itself  to  the  mind  as  a 
disease  and  not  an  accident.' 

"Yet  to  uphold  the  contention  of  appel- 
lee would  compel  us  to  say  that  if  the  disease 
was  due  to  any  mishap  recovery  may  be  had, 
but  not  otherwise.  Logically  this  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  tkat  all  diseases  are  bodily 
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InJurlM.  There  would  b«  no  dUTcrence  be- 
twean  an  accident  policy  and  a  healtb  policy, 
except  inaofar  aa  it  would  be  neeeaaary  to 
timce  the  cause  in  the  former  to  aome  mla- 
chance."  1S4  Ohio  St.  at  pagea  310-231,  16 
VX.  3d  at  page  330. 

Cf.  New  Amaterdam  Casualty  Co.  t.  John- 
aon.  1914,  01  Ohio  St.  156,  110  N.X.  475,  LJiA. 
1Q16B,  1018;  MltcbeU  t.  New  York  Life  Insur- 
aaoe  Co.,  IMO,  136  Ohio  St.  661,  21  N.K.  3d 
348;  Matcsak  t.  Ooodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
1942,  139  Ohio  St.  181.  38  N.2.  2d  1021:  Metro- 
politan lite  Inaurance  Co.  t.  Hoch,  6  Clr., 
1938,  94  F.  2d  966.  967;  Nlckman  v.  New  York 
Hit  Ina.  Co.,  6  Clr.,  1930,  39  F.  2d  763. 

In  their  brief,  taxpayers  state  their  belief 
that  the  Ohio  authorities  are  controlling. 
(Brief,  p.  26)  In  my  Judgment,  the  Ohio 
authorities  are  persuasive,  but  they  do  not 
aupport  the  taxpayers'  contention  that  loss 
from  disease  should  be  treated  as  a  casualty. 

Nor  do  cases'  relied  on  by  taxpayers  giv- 
ing a  somewhat  broader  interpretation  of 
the  words  "or  theft"  as  used  in  the  statute 
furnish  a  true  guide.  The  reason  is  that 
the  words  "or  other  castialty"  are  tied  in 
with  the  words  "fires,  storms,  shipwreck" 
whereas  the  words  "or  theft"  stand  off  by 
themselves  and  relate  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent category.  The  words  "or  theft"  are, 
therefore,  not  limited  by  the  rule  of  ejusdem 
generis. 

The  definition  of  casualty  given  in  Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary  (2d 
Ed.)  •  Is  not  particularly  helpftil.  It  offers 
■uch  a  wide  variation  of  possible  meanings 
that  under  It  almost  any  loss  oould  be 
claimed  as  a  deduction.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  that  having  been  the  legislative  Intent  In 
adding  the  phrase  "other  casualty"  to  the 
statute.  Mere  Inadvertent  losses  have  uni- 
formly been  rejected  by  the  oourta  as 
claimed  casualties.  Keenan  v.  Bowers,  D.C. 
B.C.  1960,  91  F.  Supp,  771;  41  A.L.R.  2d  710. 
•  The  scope  given  to  "other  casualty",  as 
used  In  the  statute.  Is  stated  to  be: 

"Generally,  'other  CMualty'  has  been  con- 
fined by  the  courts  to  events  having  the 
characteristic  of  being  sudden,  unexpected 
.and  unusual.  Were  "other  casualty"  delimited 
In  its  application  to  Include  ordinary,  com- 
monplace forma  of  loss  of  personal  property, 
the  resulting  Administrative  and  practical 

dUBcultles  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  Jtidldal  tendency  to  limit  'other  cas- 
tialty'  to  sudden,  unexpected  and  unusual 
events  similar  to  fires,  storms  and  shipwreck 
has  the  practical  advantage  of  confining  per- 
sonal loesea  to  somewhat  dramatic  settings 
which  are  susceptible  to  identification  and 
verification  by  the  administrative  authorities. 
Whether  or  not  a  particular  event  constitutes 
a  casualty  within  the  purview  of  f  aS(e)  (3) 
Is  largely  i^  matter  of  degree  and  Judgment." 
Bercaw  v.  Commissioner,  8  T.C.  1361.  affirmed 
4  Clr.,  1948,  ^66  F.  3d  631. 

This  statement  not  only  accurately  sets 
forth  the  three  elements  looked  for  by  the 
courts — sudden,  unexpected,  \inusual — but 
Is  qxilte  perstiaalve  In  the  reason  given  there- 
for. 

The  developing  case  law  on  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  "other  casualty"  indicates  an  increas- 
ing «uphasls  on  the  suddenness  of  the  oc- 
currence. 


'Burke  Qraln  Company  v.  Commissioner, 
193B,  39  B.T-A.  334;  Bflller  v.  Comnilaaloner. 
1963,  19  T.C.  1046:  Morris  Plan  Company 
of  St.  Joseph  V.  Commissioner,  1940,  42 
B.T.A.  1190,  1196;  Muncle  v.  Commissioner, 
1952,  18  T  C.  849,  861. 

*  ( 1 )  Chance :  accident:  contingency:  also, 
that  which  cornea  without  deelgn  or  with- 
out being  foreseen;  an  accident  (2)  An  un- 
fortunate occurrence;  a  mischance;  a  mis- 
hap; a  serious  or  fatal  accident;  a  disaster. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(7)  Injury  or  death  from  accident;  a  per- 
•on  Injured  or  klUed  by  an  accident. 


This  point  has  been  cx>nsidered  on  several 
occasions  In  the  New  Tork  University  An- 
nual Institute  on  Federal  Taxation.  In  1947 
It  was  said : 

"The  interpretations  accorded  to  the  word 
•casualty'  as  used  in  the  Statute,  involves 
the  intervention  of  a  audden  or  destructive 
force  •  •  •.  Melvoin,  I>eductlbllUy  of: 
Taxes;  Rents;  Casualty  Losses,  6th  Annual 
Institute  p.  678." 

In  the  1954  Annual  the  statement  was 
made: 

"In  fact,  the  court's  primary  inquiry  seems 
clearly  to  be  on  the  first  element,  that  Is,  sud- 
denness; and,  where  thi»  is  absent,  the  deduc- 
tion is  usually  denied.  Coplln.  Casualty 
Losses;  Recent  Developments,  13th  Aimual 
Institute,  p.  525." 

A  review  of  some  of  the  decisions  under 
this  provision  indicates  that  this  suddenness 
aspect  has  been  considered  crucial  In  many 
cases. 

In  Winters  v.  United  States,  58-1  U.S.T.C. 
9306  (D.C.  Okl.  1958).  and  Buttram  v.  Jones. 
D.C.  Okl.  1943,  87  P.  Slipp.  322,  It  was  held 
that  the  death  of  plant  life  caused  by  a  sud- 
den and  unusual  drought  was  a  casualty. 
However,  in  the  recent  case  of  Kemper  v. 
Commissioner.  1959,  30  T.C.  546.  It  was  held 
that  the  death  of  an  eUn  tree  wloich  was  at- 
tributed to  a  drought  cf  long  diiratlon  was 
not  a  casualty,  as  lacking  in  suddenness. 

Similarly,  while  lost  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake  or  flood,  oceurrlng  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  is  deduotlble  aa  a  casualty. 
Lyman  v.  Commissioner,  1  Clr.,  1936.  83  F.  2d 
811,  progressive  deterioration  occasioned  by 
the  continuing  action  of  the  elements  Is  not. 
Matheson  v.  Commissioner,  2  Clr.,  1931,  54 
F.  2d  537. 

Losses  from  a  sudden  freeze  ( United  States 
V.  Barret,  5  Clr.,  1953.  202  F.  2d  804),  a  rela- 
tively rapid  and  severe  sinking  of  land  ( Grant 
V.  Commissioner,  1934,  30  B.T.A.  1028),  an 
auto  accident  occurring  without  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  (Shearer  v.  An- 
derson, 2  Clr.,  1927,  16  F.  2d  995,  51  A.L.R. 
634)  and  blasting  In  a  cfuarry  near  taxpayer's 
residence  (Durden  v.  caommlssioner.  1944,  3 
T.C.  1)  have  all  been  held  cfisualty  losses 
within  the  statute.  Each  involved  a  sudden 
and  forceful  happening. 

Conversely,  losses  caused  by  Infestation  of 
rats  (Banlgan  v.  Commleeloner.  10  T.C.M.  661 
(1961)],  by  erosion  [Tajcas  &  Pacific  By.  Co. 
V.  Commissioner,  1  T.OM.  863  (1943)].  by 
moth  damage  to  a  fur  cOat  (Rev.  Rul.  55-327, 
1955-1  c.  B.  25]  and  by  losing  personal 
property  [Stevens  v.  Commissioner,  6  T.C.M. 
805  (1947)1  have  been  held  non -deductible. 
In  the  first  three  Instances  suddenness  was 
lacking,  while  in  the  fourth  force  was  absent. 
See  also:  Mertens,  Law  of  Federal  Income 
TaxaUon    (2d  Ed.)    J  27,57;   41  A.LJl.2d  691. 

The  "termite  cases"  tre  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  the  importance  placed  on  sud- 
denness as  an  element  of  "other  casualty". 

In  United  States  v,  Rogers.  9  Cir.,  1941,  120 
F.  2d  244,  it  was  held  that  damage  inflicted 
on  a  residence  of  actor  Will  Rogers  by  ter- 
mites and  dry  rot  some  time  between  1921 
and  1929,  severe  enough  to  require  razing 
of  the  house,  was  not  a  casualty.  The  fact 
that  both  the  termites  and  dry  rot  operated 
over  a  long  period  of  tlnK  was  the  controlling 
factor. 

The  same  year,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  hel«  termite  damage  to 
be  progressive  deterioration,  rather  than  a 
sudden  invasion  by  a  hcstile  force,  and  dis- 
allowed a  similar  claim-  Fay  v.  Helvertng 
2  Clr.,  1941,  120  F.2d  353;  but  cf..  Hale  v 
Welch,  D.CJklass.   1941,  38  PSupp.   754,  755. 

The  decision  In  Roaenberg  v.  Commis- 
sioner. 8  Clr.,  1952.  198  F.2d  46.  47,  41  A.L.R. 
2d  884  was  the  first  t©  allow  a  deduction 
for  termite  damage.  'The  invasion  of  the 
termites,  with  the  resaltant  damage,  took 
place  between  September,  1946  and  April, 
1947.  While  ostensibly  Bgreelng  in  principle 
With  the  Rogers  and  Faf  holdings,  the  court 


considered  this  to  be  sudden  damage  sad 
allowed  the  deduction.  It  should  be  notsd 
that  a  well  considered  dissent  was  entered 
by  Judge  Johnsen,  wherein  he  stated  that 
the  discovery,  and  not  the  damage,  was  sud- 
den, and  that  the  prior  decisions  should  have 
been  followed. 

Subsequently,  in  Shopmaker  v.  United 
States,  D.C.Mo.1953,  119  F.Supp.  705.  and 
and  Bulst  v.  United  States,  D.C.S.C.1958,  194 
F.Supp.  218,  claims  for  termite  damage  losaei 
were  allowed.  Both  cases  were  decided  with 
suddenness  as  the  controlling  element. 

Pay  and  Rogers  were  followed  m  Dodge  v 
Commissioner.  1957,  25  T.C.  1022,  and  Peln- 
stein  V.  United  States,  D.C.Mo.1954,  173 
F.Supp.  893.«  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  sud- 
denness. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  an- 
nounced  its  acquiescence  In  the  Bulst  deci- 
sion ( Technical  Information  Release  No  142 
March  23,  1959),  but  stated  that  it  wlli  ad- 
here to  the  Pay  and  Rogers  decisions  also, 
allowing  deductions  only  upon  proof  of  the 
fact  of  suddenness.  Thus  the  suddenness 
test  has  gained  recognition  by  the  Service 
also. 

The  viewpoint  has  been  expressed  that  the 
Roeenberg  decision  (and  necessarily  those 
cases  following  it)  is  of  dubious  validity.' 
In  my  Judgment,  Fay  and  Rogers  were  cor- 
rectly decided.  While  the  discovery  of  the 
damage  took  place  much  sooner  in  Rosen- 
berg, Shopmaker  and  Bulst  than  In  Pay, 
Rogers,  Pelnsteln  and  Dodge,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  termites  having  such  voracloiu 
appetites  In  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter 
cases  as  to  render  the  damage  itself  sudden 
rather  than  progressive.  The  only  real  point 
of  difference  between  the  cases  is  how  soon 
the  presence  of  the  termites  was  discovered. 
This  does  not.  In  my  Judgment,  furnish  the 
right  criterion  for  determining  whether  the 
loss  constituted  a  casualty. 

Taxpayers  have  cited  no  case  where  a  de- 
duction as  a  casualty  loss  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed for  plant  life  afflicted  with  dlseaie. 
The  nearest  approach  Is  the  Rosenberg, 
Shopmaker  and  Bulst  cases. 

In  those  cases,  the  damage  was  Inflicted  by 
the  termites  themselves.  In  the  case  at  bar, 
the  beetles  Inflicted  little  or  no  damage,  but 
acted  merely  as  a  carrier  of  a  disease  with 
which  the  tree  became  infected.  The  carry- 
ing of  disease  germs  is  not  f>ecullar  to  in- 
sects. Disease  germs  are  carried  in  a  variety 
or  ways,  even  by  human  beings  and  by  the 
air  which  we  breathe. 

There  is  nothing  sudden,  unusual  or  un- 
expected for  a  beetle  (or  any  other  Insect)  to 
feed  on  a  tree,  or  to  deposit  its  eggs  under- 
neath the  bark  in  the  tree  lining  or  to  act  u 
a  carrier  of  disease  or  for  the  tree  to  become 
Infected  with  disease  and  die  In  consequence 
thereof.  These  are  everyday  occurrences  of 
nature. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  tree  was  removed 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  the 
reason  for  its  removal  was  the  disease  which 
would  have  ultimately  caused  Its  death.  THe 
action  of  the  disease  Is  a  progressive  oDt- 
The  reason  for  removing  the  tree  before  thU 
progressive  force  ran  Its  natural  course  WM 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other 
trees  in  the  area. 

To  allow  recovery  here  would  necessitate 
an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  Rosenberg, 
Shopmaker  and  Bulst.  The  result  would  be 
to  open  wide  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  clalmi 
for  casualty  deduction  on  account  of  loss  of 
damage  to  plant  life  or  animals  caused  by 


♦  The  same  coiu-t  rendered  the  decisions  In 
Shopmaker  and  Pelnsteln,  allowing  the  de- 
duction m  one  case  and  not  In  the  other. 
considering  one  to  be  an  Instance  of  a  sud- 
den Invasion  and  the  second  not. 

•Copim,  Casualty  Losses:  Recent  Develop- 
ments. 1954  N.Y.U.  Institute  on  Federal  Tax- 
ation, p.  525.  See  also:  Mertens,  Law  of  FwJ- 
eral  Taxation,  (2d  Ed.,  1968  Supp.)   138.57. 
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any  kind  of  disease.  Rosenberg,  Shopmaker 
and  Bulst  do  not  have  a  BUfl!lclently  firm 
foundation  to  warrant  their  extension. 

In  common  parlance,  death  resulting  from 
diaease  is  not  regarded  as  an  accident.  The 
onset  of  the  disease,  whether  the  illness  was 
of  short  duration  or  lingering,  and  the  time 
of  discovery  might  all  have  Importance  In 
determining  whether  It  was  a  casualty. 

In  my  Judgment,  loss  occasioned  by  dis- 
ease, however  contracted.  Is  not  a  casualty 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

It  follows  that  the  loss  of  plaintiffs'  elm 
tree  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch  Elm  Dis- 
ease was  not  a  casualty  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  23(e)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  and  the  Commissioner  o^  Inter- 
nal Revenue  was  right  in  denying  the  deduc- 
tion. 

This  memorandum  Is  adopted  aa  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  Judgment 
vlll  be  entered  in  favor  of  defendant  dls- 
mlsElng  the  complaint. 

Howard  F  Bxtrns  and  Elna  A.  Bobns,  Plain- 
tut-Appxllants,  v.  UrnTKD  States  or 
Amebica,  Defendant- Appeluek 

(No.  14040,  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
Sixth  Circuit,  Dec.  10,  1960.) 

Action  by  taxpayers  to  recover  amount 
paid  upon  assessment  of  a  deficiency.  From 
adverse  judgment  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio,  Eastern  Division,  Paul  C.  Welck,  J., 
174  F.Supp.  203,  the  taxpayers  appealed.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  where  an  elm 
tree  In  taxpayers"  yard  became  Infected  with 
Dutch  Elm  disease  and  It  was  removed  to 
prevent  spread  of  disease  to  other  trees  In 
the  neighborhood  in  obedience  to  municipal 
ordinance,  taxpayers  did  not  sxistain  a 
casualty  loss  and  they  were  not  entitled  to  a 
deduction  therefor  in  computing  their  In- 
come tax. 

Affirmed. 

Internal  Revenue  628:  Where  an  elm  tree 
m  taxpayers"  yard  became  Infected  with 
Dutch  Elm  disease  and  it  was  removed  to 
prevent  spread  of  disease  to  other  trees  in 
the  neighborhood  in  obedience  to  municipal 
ordinance,  taxpayers  did  not  sustain  a  "cas- 
ualty loss"  and  they  were  not  entitled  to  a 
deduction  therefor  in  computing  their  in- 
come tax.  26  U.S.C-A.  (I.R.C.  1939)  J  23(e) 
(3). 

(See  publication  Words  and  Phrases,  for 
other  Judicial  constructions  and  deflnltlona 
of  "Casualty  Loss".) 

James  C.  Davis,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  ap- 
pellants; Warren  E.  Hacker,  Squire,  Sanders 
k  Dempsey,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  brief. 

Louise  Foster,  Dept.  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  appellee;  Charles  K.  Rice.  Aast. 
Atty.  Gen.,  Lee  A.  Jackson,  Robert  N.  Ander- 
son, Rita  E.  Hauser,  Attys.,  Dept.  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  brief. 

Before  Simons,  Senior  Circuit  Judge,  Hol- 
land, Senior  District  Judge,  and  CSulUvan, 
Circuit  Judge. 

Per  curiam. 

In  the  tax  year  1948,  an  elm  tree  in  the 
yard  of  plaintiffs'  home  became  infected 
with  Dutch  Elm  disease.  To  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  other  trees  on  plain- 
tiffs' premises  and  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
In  obedience  to  a  municipal  ordinance,  the 
diseased  tree  was  removed  and  destroyed. 
Plaintiffs,  claiming  they  had  thus  suffered  a 
caeualty  loss  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
23(e)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1839.  26  U.S.  C-A.  J  23(e)  (3).  deducted  the 
amount  of  their  loss  in  computing  their  In- 
come for  the  tax  year. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
amount  paid  by  the  plaintiff  taxpayers  upon 
assessment  of  a  deficiency  equal  to  the 
amount  so  deducted.  The  sole  question  here 
Involved  Is  whether  or  not  the  taxpayers  did, 
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In  fact  that  and  law,  experience  the  casualty 
claimed. 

The  evidence  offered  to  sustain  the  plain- 
tiffs' claim  is  adequately  recited  and  re- 
viewed in  the  opinion  of  the  District  Judge 
who  held  against  the  taxpayers,  concluding 
that  the  loss  of  taxpayers"  tree  through 
Dutch  Elm  disease  was  not  a  casualty  as 
claimed.  We  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  District  Judge,  and  are  satisfied  that  his 
comprehensive  opinion  adequately  dlscloees 
the  questions  involved  and  expresses  the  cor- 
rect legal  conclusion. 

The  opinion  of  then  District  Judge  PavU 
C.  Welck  Is  reported  as  Bums  v.  United 
States,  1959.  174  F.Supp.  203.  Fo(r  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  that  opinion,  the  judgment 
of  the  district  court  is  hereby  affirmed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937  AND  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  the  30th 
of  June,  I  sent  a  letter  to  railroad  labor 
and  management.  In  this  letter,  I  ex- 
pressed my  reluctance,  as  chairman  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Subcommittee, 
to  bring  the  Senate  into  what  was  actual- 
ly a  collective  bargaining  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoiiD, 
as  follows: 

June  30,   1966. 
Mr.  George  E.  Lelghty, 

ChaxTvian,  Railway  Labor  Executives  Asso- 
ciation, Washinffton,  D.C. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Woux, 

Chairman,  National  Railroad  Labor  Confer- 
ence, Chicago  Union  Station  Building, 
Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  subject  of  supplemental  pension  benefits 
for  railroad  employees,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  had  been 
the  subject  of  continuing  negotiations.  Ap- 
proximately two  weeks  ago,  I  was  Informed 
that  an  Impasse  had  been  reached  in  negotia- 
tions and  I  was  then  requested  to  sponsor 
legislation  which  would  enact  such  benefits. 

I  declined  to  do  so  at  the  time  as  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  resumption  of  the 
negotiations  would  be  a  more  proper  way  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement.  Therefore,  I  shotUd 
like  to  request  both  railroad  labor  and  nll- 
road  management  to  meet  again  at  the  con- 
ference table,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
an  agreement.  I  would  then  give  deepest 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  sponsor- 
ing legislation  which  would  give  that  agree- 
ment the  force  of  law. 
Sincerely, 

Claiborke  Pell, 
Chairman,  Railroad  Retirement  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  request 
that  the  parties  "meet  again  at  the  con- 
ference table"  was  accepted,  and  since 
the  early  part  of  July,  collective  bargain- 
ing has  been  proceeding.  Happily,  this 
bargaining  met  with  success,  and  on  the 
24th  of  August,  an  agreement  was  ef- 
fectuated and  signed  by  representatives 
of  thi;  carriers  and  of  the  railway  labor 
organizations.  This  agreement  insures 
that  with  enactment  of  certain  proposed 
legislation,  there  shall  be  peaceful  labor 
relations  as  far  as  the  question  of  supple- 
mental pensions  is  concerned  for  the 
next  5  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  agreement  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Agrkbmxnt 
This  agreement  made  this  24th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1966,  by  and  Ijetween  the  Carriers  rep- 
resented by  the  National  RaUway  Labor  Con- 
ference as  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Organlzs.tlons  as  parties  of  the 
second  part,  witnesseth: 

1.  The  parties  here(to  mutually  agree  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  and  Jointly  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congrees  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  tie  enactment  at  the 
earUest  feasible  date  of  the  BUI  attached 
hereto.  No  party  hereto  will  recommend  or 
support  any  further  legislation  dealtog  with 
supplemental  annintles  to  become  effective 
prior  to  the  explratloa  of  the  supplemental 
annuities  provided  for  in  Title  I  of  the  at- 
tached Bill,  unless  pursuant  to  further  mu- 
tual agreement  of  the  parties. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  parties  to  this 
agreement,  or  their  successors,  not  earlier 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
supplemental  annultlos  provided  for  in  Title 
I  of  the  attached  Bill,  wlU  at  the  request  of 
either  party,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  supplemental  annui- 
ties. If  these  discussions  do  not  lead  to 
agreement  on  what  action,  if  any.  should  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the  subject  within  a  period 
of  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
supplemental  annuities  provided  for  in  Title 
I  of  the  attached  BUI.  or  upon  termination 
of  any  extension  of  the  period  for  discussion 
as  may  be  mutuaUy  agreed  ufxjn.  both  the 
carrier  parties  and  the  organization  parties 
to  this  agreement  shall  be  free  to  recommend 
or  support  legislation  dealing  with  supple- 
mental annuities,  suiject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement. 

3.  Neither  the  making  of  this  agreement  nor 
the  discussions  provided  for  In  paragraph  2 
hereof  shall  be  considered  in  any  way  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  either  the  carrier 
parties  or  the  organlaatlon  parties  hereto  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  subject  matter  of  this 
agreement  or  the  subject  matter  of  such  dis- 
cussion is  a  proper  or  mandatory  subject  for 
coUectlve  bargaining  under  the  RaUway  La- 
bor Act  or  under  such  law  or  laws  as  may 
hereafter  be  applicable  to  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  railroad  todustry.  It  is  further 
understood  that  the  roaklng  of  this  agree- 
ment Is  not  a  waiver  of  the  position  of  the 
carriers  that  the  1937  agreement  with  respect 
to  equal  joint  employer  and  employee  taxes 
to  finance  benefits  provided  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended.  Is  still  binding 
on  the  parties,  nor  la  It  a  waiver  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organization  parties  hereto  to  the 
contrary. 

4.  In  consideration  of  the  mutual  commit- 
ments made  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the 
parties  further  sigree  that  all  notices  of  In- 
tended changes  in  agreements  heretofore 
served  by  any  Carrier  or  Organization  party 
hereto  on  any  other  party  hereto  pursuant 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  pertaining  to  pen- 
sions or  annuities  of  employees  and  not  here- 
tofore disposed  of  shall  not  be  further 
progressed  and  shall  he  promptly  withdrawn. 
The  parties  hereto  further  agree  that  no  Car- 
rier or  Organization  party  hereto  shaU  serve 
any  such  notice  on  any  other  party  hereto 
j>ertalnlng  to  pensions  or  annuities  prior  to 
six  months  inmiediattely  preceding  the  six- 
tieth month  following  the  enactment  of  the 
attached  Bill,  provided  further  that  such 
Section  6  notices  do  not  contemplate  an  ef- 
fective date  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
supplemental  annuities  provided  for  tn  Title  I 
of  the  attached  BUI. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  pre- 
sented with  a  copty  of  the  above-men- 
tioned agreement,  I  then,  as  I  had 
promised  to  do  in  my  letter  of  the  30th, 
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looked  into  the  recommended  legislation. 
It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  pro- 
posed amendments  to  -the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  These  amend- 
ments would  have  two  effects: 

First,  a  7-percent  Increase  in  present 
boieflts  would  be  granted  to  those  who 
were  not  affected  by  last  year's  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  second,  and  landmai^  portion  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  establishes  a 
schedule  of  8UK>lemental  pensions  avail- 
able to  railroaders  with  25  years  or  more 
of  service.  This  monthly  benefit  shall  be 
$46,  pliu  an  additional  amount  of  $5  for 
each  year  of  service  In  excess  of  25,  with 
a  maximum  monthly  annuity  of  $70. 

Tlie  carrierB  and  brotherhoods  are  to 
be  complimented  on  this,  a  fine  donon- 
stratlon  of  the  good  that  can  be  achieved 
by  allowing  the  process  of  free  collective 
bamdning  to  run  Its  logical  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed,  and  printed 
In  the  Rtcou).   ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bill  (8.  3777)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tkx  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  iSx.  Pkij.. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labcr  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In- the  Racoao,  as  follows: 

S.  3777 
Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepre*entattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assemhled.  That — 

IITLX  ;t — AMXNOMXina    TO    THX    KAILBOAO    IZ- 

TJMMatMirt  ACT  or  isst  to  peovidk  ■ttpplx- 

Mxtrtu.  AXiruiTm 

Sbctioh  1.  Ssctton  S  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  ttie  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
■eotton: 

"Supplemental  annuities 

"(])(1)  An  UidlTldual  who  li  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  an  anniilty  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  (other  than  aubeectlon  (e)  or  (h) 
thereof)  and  bad  a  current  connection  with 
tbe  railroad  industry  at  the  time  such  an- 
nuity began  to  accrue,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  a  supplemental  annuity  accrue  to  him 
for  each  month  beginning  with  the  month 
in  which  he  has  (l)  attained  the  age  of  sizty- 
flve  and  (U)  ooaapleted  twenty-five  or  more 
jean  of  serrtoe.  The  amount  of  the  supple- 
mantal  annuity  shall  be  H6  plus  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  S5  for  each  year  of  service 
that  the  individual  has  in  excess  of  26  years. 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  supplemental  an- 
nuity exceed  S70.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  there  shaU  not  be  Included  in 
tbs  computation  of  the  years  of  service  any 
moatb  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  of  a  railway-labor-organl- 
litlnn  eznployer  during  which  he  was  not 
nngsgirl  predominantly  in  work  Involving 
repiessfitatton  of  employees  within  the  defi- 
nition of  'employee'  in  Uila  Act.  The  supple- 
mental annuity  provided  by  this  subsection 
Bball.  with  respect  to  any  month.  b<  subject 
to  the  same  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  a  of  this  Act  as  the  Indivldoal's  an- 
nuity tinder  such  section  2.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section. 
the  supplemental  annuity  provided  by  this 
aubeectlon  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  dstarminlnng  or  computing  any  other 
annuity  or  benefit  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  supplemental  annuity  provided 
by  this  sul>S0Otion  for  an  individual  shall. 


with  respect  to  any  menth,  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  supptemental  pension,  at- 
tributable to  the  employers'  contribution, 
that  such  Indlviduaj  is  entitled  to  receive 
for  that  month  under  any  other  supplemen- 
tal pension  plan  If  suc^t  pension  is  not  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  supplemental  an- 
nuity to  which  such  individual  is  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  supplemental  annuity  provided 
by  this  subsection  shall  terminate  wltb  such 
annuity  accruing  for  the  sixtieth  month  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act." 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subsection   (a)    the  following: 

"Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental 
Account 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  oreated  an  account  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be 
known  as  the  Railroad  Retirement  Supple- 
mental Account.  There  la  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Supple- 
mental Account,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1987,  and  for  each  fliBcal  year  there- 
after, out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  supplemental  annuities  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3 (J) 
of  this  Act,  and  for  ex]>eii8es  necessary  for 
the  Board  In  the  administration  of  such  sec- 
tion 3(J)  as  may  be  speclflcally  authorized 
annually  in  appropriation  Acta,  for  credit- 
ing to  such  Supplemental  Account,  an 
amount  equal  to  amouBts  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  (minus  refunds)  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  during  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  under  sections  3211(b) 
and  3221(0)  of  the  Rallfoad  Retirement  Tax 
Act. 

"At  the  end  of  forty-alght  months  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  Act  establishing 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental  Ac- 
count the  Railroad  Retirement  Botird,  having 
surveyed  the  progress  of  such  Account,  shall 
make  a  determination  of.  whether  the  balance 
in  such  Account  together  with  the  antic- 
ipated income  to  the  Account  for  the  next 
succeeding  tv^elve  months  will  be  sufBclent  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  supplemental 
annuities  provided  for  in  section  3  ^J )  ( 1 )  of 
this  Act.  In  the  event  that  such^eterml- 
nation  is  that  such  balapice  and  siiclTYtntlc- 
ipated  Income  will  not  bS  stifflclent  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  all  such  supplemental 
annuities  in  the  amouniB  specified,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  readjust  the  amounts  of  all 
such  supplemental  annuities,  proportion- 
ately, so  that  such  balance  and  anticipated 
Income  will  be  sufflcient  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  all  the  supplemental  annuities  as  so 
readjusted  for  the  next  succeeding  twelve 
months." 

(b)  Section  15  of  tfhe  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignatltig  subsections  (b), 
(c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (e). 
respectively;  by  striking  out  the  word  "Ac- 
count" where  It  first  appears  In  subsection 
(c)  as  redesignated  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Railroad  ReUrtment  Account  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental  Ac- 
cotmt  (hereinafter  joiatly  referred  to  as 
'Accounts'  or  'Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
counts')"; by  striking  cut  "Account"  each 
time  It  appetos  elsewhce  in  such  redesig- 
nated subsections  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Accounts". 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  ameniUnent  made  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Utle  shaU  be  effective  with 
respect  to  individuals  wEose  annuities  imder 
section  a  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  are  first  awarded  on  or  after  July  1. 1966. 
provided  that  no  supplemental  annuity  shall 
accnie  for  months  before  the  calendar  month 
following  the  month  IS  which  this  Act  is 
enacted. 

(b)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is 
authorised  to  request  ttie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  transfer  from  the  Railroad  Re- 


tirement Account  to  the  credit  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Supplemental  Account  such 
moneys  as  the  Board  estimates  would  b« 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  Supple, 
mental  annuities,  provided  for  in  section 
3(j)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
for  the  six  months  next  following  enact-' 
ment  of  this  Act.  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses necessary  in  the  administration  of 
such  section  3(j)  (which  expenses  are  here- 
by authorized)  until  such  time  aa  an  ap- 
propriation for  such  expenses  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  section  16(b)  of  such  Act,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  transfer.  Tiu 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  one  year  foUowlng  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  to  retransfer  from  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental  Account 
to  the  credit  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count the  amount  transferred  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Supplemental  Account  pur- 
suant to  the  next  preceding  sentence,  plu« 
Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate 
of  Interest  borne  by  all  special  obUgationi 
held  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30,  1966,  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  retransfer. 

TTTLX     n AMENDMENTS     TO     THX     IlAn.ROAO    EX- 

TntKMENT  ACT  OF  1937  TO  PROVIDE  AN  IN- 
CREASE IN  CEKTAIN  ANNCrmCS  UNDER  THI 
ACT 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  Section  2(e)  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
":  And  provided  further,  That  the  spouse's 
annuity  provided  for  herein  and  in  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section  shall  be  computed  with- 
out regard  to  the  reduction  in  the  indi- 
vidual's annuity  under  the  first  two  provisos 
in  section  3(a)(1)  of  this  Act  and  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  section  3(a)  (2)  on  the 
annuity  of  the  individual  from  whom  such 
spouse's  annuity  derives.". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsecUon  at  the 
end  thereof  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  spouse's  annuity  provided  under 
subsections  (e)  and  (h)  of  this  section  shall 
(before  any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  be 
reduced  In  accordance  with  the  first  two 
provisos  in  section  3(a)(1)  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept that  the  spouse's  annuity  shall  not  be 
less  than  it  would  be  had  this  Act  not  been 
amended  in  1966." 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"See.  3.  (a)(1)  The  annuity  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  an  individual's  'yean 
of  service'  by  the  following  percentages  of 
his  'monthly  compensation':  3.58  per  centum 
of  the  first  $50;  2.69  per  centum  of  the  next 
$1CK3;  1.79  per  centum  of  the  next  $300;  and 
1.67  per  centtim  of  the  next  $100:  Providei, 
however,  That  in  cases  where  an  individual  1» 
entitled  to  a  benefit  under  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  amount  so  computed 
shall  be  reduced  by  6.56  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  social  security  benefit  (dl«- 
regardlng  any  increases  In  such  benefit  based 
on  work  recomputations  after  such  reduction 
is  first  applied  and  any  Increases  derived  from 
changes  In  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
through  legislation  enacted  after  the  Soclsl 
Security  Amendments  of  1965) :  Provided 
further.  That  In  determining  social  security 
benefit  amounts  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section. If  such  individual's  average  monthly 
wage  is  In  excess  of  $400,  only  an  average 
monthly  wage  of  $400  shall  loe  used:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  amount  of  &n 
annuity  as  computed  under  this  subsection 
ShaU  not  be  lees  than  it  would  be  had  thl« 
Act  not  been  amended  in  1906. 

"(2)  Notwltlistandlng  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  an- 
nuity  of  Em   individual   for  a  month  with 
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respect  to  which  a  supplemental  anniUty 
under  subsection  (j)  of  this  section  accrues 
to  him  shaU  be  computed  or  recomputed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  sulssectlon  as  in 
effect  before   its  amendment  In    1966." 

(c)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  the  first  pro- 
viso and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing. "In  the  case  of  an  Individual  having  a 
current  connection  with  the  railroad  indus- 
try, the  minimum  annuity  payable  shall,  be- 
fore any  reduction  pursuant  to  section  a(a)3. 
be  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  least: 
(1)  $5  35  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his 
years  of  service;  or  (2)  $89.85;  or  (3)  118 
per  centum  of  his  monthly  compensation 
except  that  the  minimum  annuity  so  deter- 
mined shall  l>e  reduced  In  accordance  with 
the  first  two  provisos  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  but  shall  not  be  lees  than  It 
would  be  had  this  Act  not  been  amended 
in  1966:". 

(di  section  6(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  app>ears  therein 
and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Maximum  and  Minimum  Annuity  To- 
tal.?.—Whenever  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  as  to  annuities  payable  for  a 
month  with  respect  to  the  death  of  an  em- 
ployee, the  total  of  annuities  Is  more  than 
138  84  and  exceeds  either  (a)  $207.15,  or  (b) 
an  amount  equal  to  two  and  two-thirds  times 
such  employee's  basic  amount,  whichever  of 
such  amounts  is  the  lesser,  such  total  of 
annuities  shall,  after  any  deductions  under 
subsection  (1),  be  reduced  to  such  leeser 
amount  or  to  $38.84,  whichever  Is  greater. 
Whenever  such  total  of  annuities  U  less  than 
118.14,  such  total  shall,  prior  to  any  deduc- 
tions under  subsection  (i),  be  Increased  to 
$18.14:  Provided,  however.  That  the  share  of 
any  individual  in  an  amount  so  determined 
shall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  first 
two  provisos  in  sections  3(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
except  that  the  share  of  such  individual  shall 
not  he  less  than  it  would  be  had  this  Act 
not  been  amended  in  1966." 

(e)  Section  5(1)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  all  that  appears  in 
subdivision  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "for  an  employee  who  will 
have  been  partially  Insured,  or  completely 
Insured  solely  by  virtue  of  paragraph  (7)  (1) 
or  (7|  (U),  or  both:  the  sum  of  (A)  52.4  per 
centum  of  his  average  monthly  remunera- 
tion, up  to  and  including  $75;  plus  (B)  12.8 
per  centum  of  such  average  monthly  remu- 
neration exceeding  $75  and  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing $450;  plus  (C)  12  per  centum  of  such 
average  monthly  remuneration  exceeding 
$450  and  up  to  and  including  $550,  plus  (D) 
1  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  (A)  plus  (B) 
plus  (C)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
after  1936  In  each  of  which  the  compensa- 
tion, wages,  or  both,  paid  to  him  will  have 
been  equal  to  $200  or  more;  If  the  basic 
amount  thus  computed  is  less  than  $18.14,  it 
siiall  be  mcreased  to  $18.14;"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subdivision  (11) 
thereof  "49"  wherever  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "52.4".  by  striking  out  in 
such  subdivision  "12"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "12.8",  by  striking  out  In  such  sub- 
dlTlsion  "$40.33"  and  inserting  "43.15".  by 
striking  out  in  such  subdivision  "$30.26"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '•$32.37".  and  by 
striking  out  m  such  subdivision  "$16.13"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$17.26". 

(f)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(m)  An  annuity  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion to  an  individual,  without  regard  to  sub- 
jection (h)  of  this  section  or  the  proviso  in 
tte  first  paragraph  of  section  3(e)  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 
0«t  two  provisos  In  section  3(a)  (1)  of  this 
Act  except  that  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
rtiali  not  be  less  than  it  would  be  had  this 
Act  not  been  air-nded  in  1966." 


(g)    All  pensions  under  section  6  of  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  all  Joint  and 
survivor  annuities  and  survivor  annuities  de- 
rtxlng  from  Joint  and  sur\-lvor  annuities  un- 
der that  Act  awarded  before  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
all  widows'  and  widowers'  Insurance  annui- 
ties which  began  to  accrue  before  the  second 
month  following  the  month  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  which.  In  accordance  with  the 
proviso   In   section    5(a)    or    section    5(b)    of 
the    Railroad    Retirement    Act    of    1937,    are 
payable  in  the  amount  of  a  spouse's  annuity 
to  which  the  widow  or  widower  was  entitled 
(except   those  of   such   insurance   annuities 
which  are  based  on  a  spouse's  annuity  which 
was  payable  In  the  maximum  amount  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965),  and 
all  annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of   1935  are  Increased   by  7  per  centum : 
Provided,   however.   That    In    caaes   where   an 
individual  is  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  additional 
amount  payable  because  of  this  subsection 
shall  bt  reduced  by  6.65  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  social  security  benefit  (dis- 
regarding any  increases  in  such  benefit  based 
on   worlc   recomputations   after   such    reduc- 
tion   Is    first   applied    and   any   increases   de- 
rived from  changes  In  the  primary  insurance 
amount  through  legislation  enacted  after  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 1 :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  determining  social  se- 
curity  benefit   amounts   for   the   purpose  of 
this  .subsection.  If  such  Indlrtdual's  average 
monthly  wage  Is  in  excess  of  8400.  only  the 
average  monthly  wage  of  $400  shall  be  "used. 
Sec.   202.    (a)    The  amendments  made   bv 
section    201    of   this   title   shall    be   effective 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  for  months 
after   the   month   in   which   this   Act   Is   en- 
acted, and  with  respect  to  p>en8lons  due  in 
calendar  months  after  the  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted.    The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (e)   of  section  201  of  this  title  shall  \>e 
effective  as  to  lump-stim  benefits  under  sec- 
tion   5(f)(1)    of    the    Railroad    Retirement 
Act  of  1937  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  AH  recertlflcatlons  required  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
without  application  therefor. 

Trru:  ni — amendments  to  thx  railroad  bx- 

TIREMENT   TAX   ACT 

Changes  in  tax  rates 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Rewnue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
on  employees  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "6% 
p>ercenf'  from  subdivision  "(3)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "7  percent";  by  striking 
out  "7  percent"  from  subdlviBlon  "(4)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7'/4  percent";  and 
by  striking  out  "7%  percent"  from  subdivi- 
sion "(5) "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "7;-2 
percent". 

(b)  Section  3211  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employee  representatives  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "13^^  percent"  from  sub- 
division "(3)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"14  percent";  by  striking  out  "14  percent" 
from  subdivision  "(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "14y2  percent";  and  by  striking  out 
"141 2  percent"  from  subdivision  "(5)"  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 

(c)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employerj  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act)  u>  arrended  by 
striking  out  "6%  percent"  from  subdivision 
"(3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "7  per- 
cent"; by  striking  out  "7  percent"  from  sub- 
division "(4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"IV*  percent";  and  by  striking  out  "71,4 
percent"  from  subdiviaion  "(5)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "714  percent". 


Supplemental  taxes 

(d)  Section  8211  of  such  Code  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  8211" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  addlUon  to  other  taxes,  there  i» 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  Income  of  each  em- 
ployee representative  a  tax  equal  to  two 
cents  for  each  man-iour  for  which  compen- 
sation is  paid  to  him  for  services  rendered 
as  an  employee  reprasentatlve." 

(e)  Section  3221  of  such  Code  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)  In  addition  -to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax,  with  respect  to  having  Individuals  In  his 
employ,  eqtial  to  two  cents  for  each  man- 
hour,  for  which  compensation  Is  paid.  With 
respect  to  dally,  weekly,  or  monthly  rates 
of  compensation  sudh  tax  shall  apply  to  the 
number  of  hours  comprehended  In  the  rate 
together  with  the  namber  of  overtime  hours 
for  which  compensation  In  addition  to  the 
daily,  weekly,  or  montlUy  rate  is  paid.  With 
respect  to  compensation  paid  on  a  mileage 
or  piecework  basis  such  tax  shall  apply  to 
the  nimiber  of  hours  constituting  the  hourly 
equivalent  of  the  compensation  paid.  The 
tax  Imjxjsed  by  this  subsection  ahaU  not 
apply  to  hours  Included  In  amy  month  of 
service  as  an  employee  rendered  to  a  rall- 
way-labor-organlzatlon  employer  during 
which  month  the  Individual  to  whom  such 
compensation  Is  paid  was  not  engaged  pre- 
dominantly In  work  Involving  representation 
of  employees  within  the  definition  of  'em- 
ployee' in  this  Act. 

"Each  employer  of  employees  whose  sup- 
plemental annuities  are  reduced  pursuant  to 
section  3(J)(2)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  shall  be  aUowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection 
an  amount  equivalent  in  each  month  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  reductions  in  supple- 
mental annuities  aocrulng  In  such  month 
to  employees  of  such  employer.  If  the 
credit  so  aUowed  to  such  an  employer  for 
any  month  exceeds  Vbe  tax  llabiUty  of  such 
employer  accruing  tmder  this  subsection  in 
such  month,  the  excess  may  be  carried  for- 
ward for  credit  against  such  taxes  suscruing 
in  subsequent  months  but  the  total  credit 
allowed  by  this  paragraph  to  an  employer 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  taxes  on 
such  employer  Imposed  by  this  suljsectlon. 
At  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect 
to  each  such  employer  the  amount  of  credit 
accruing  to  such  employer  under  this  para- 
graph during  such  quarter  and  shall  notify 
such  employer  as  to  the  amount  so  certi- 
fied." 

(f )  The  amendments  made  bv  subsections 
(di  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  man-hours,  for  sixty  months 
beginning  with  the  first  month  following  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  tor  which  compensation 
is  paid. 

TAX  RECXXJNmDN  FOR  VICTIMS 
OP  CRIME 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  America  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  relentless  rise  in  our  crime 
rate — about  the  lawlessness  which  is 
sweeping  across  our  land  like  a  wild 
wind,  chilling  the  hearts  of  law-abiding 
citizens. 

A  recent  Oallup  poll  Indicated  that  41 
percent  of  our  papulation  believe  crime 
to  be  the  most  serious  domestic  problem 
in  this  country.  Some  51  percent  are 
convinced  the  problem  has  become  worse 
in  the  past  5  years. 

Americans  have  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cemed.    The  Nation's  crime  rate  jumped 
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by  a  staggering  46  percent  over  the  past 
5  years  to  reach  a  1965  total  of  2,750,000 
serious  crimes — or  an  average  of  6  a 
minute. 

In  a  report  last  June  20,  the  FBI  re- 
vealed that  crime  Increased  8  percent  in 
the  first  3  months  of  1966.  This  comes 
on  top  of  a  5-percent  rise  in  calendar 
year  1965  for  a  total  increasQ.  in  the 
crime  rate  of  11  percent  hi  Just  15 
months. 

This  sounds  like  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing about  crime.  In  some  respects,  it 
would  appear  that  the  subject  of  crime 
Is  like  the  weather.  Americans  talk  a 
lot  about  ci^ime  but  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  doing  very  much  about  It. 

We  can  do  something  about  crime,  and 
we  are  doing  something  about  It.  But 
certainly  not  enough.  In  fact  oar  efforts 
to  date  have  been  pitifully  meager  and 
painfully  inadequate. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there  must 
be  a  three-pronged  attack  on  crime  In 
this  country — by  the  local  communities, 
by  the  States,  and  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Law  enforcement  is  basically  a  local 
function.  Our  froAtllne  of  defense 
against  the  criminal  must  be  in  the 
local  community,  despite  all  the  glamor 
which  clings  to  the  FBI  agent. 

However,  the  Federal  Qovemment  has 
a  highly  Important  role  to  play  in  the 
war  against  crime.  The  Federal  Qov- 
emment can  provide  needed  leadership. 
It  can  assist  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities through  swift  dispatch  of  In- 
formation helpful  In  apprehending 
criminals,  and  it  can  help  to  enlist  all 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  in  a  crusade - 
against  crime. 

TO  the  end  that  the  Federal  role  will 
be  adequately  filled,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced an  anticrime  measure  on  Au- 
gust 11,  which  would  provide  50  per- 
cent Federal  matching  funds  to  encour- 
age States  to  set  up  computerized  crime 
information  centers. 

"nils  move  would  help  greatly  but  It 
Is  only  one  Important  step  in  the  nation- 
wide effort  which  must  be  lauiKhed  if 
the  criminal  la  to  be  blocked  In  his  war 

against  society. 

Today  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Oovemmeixt  pro- 
vide some  direct  help  for  the  individual 
American  citizen  who  is  stmggling  to 
oofte  with  criminal  activity — to  compen- 
sate Individuals  in  part  for  losses  from 
theft  and  the  cost  of  injuries  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  criminals. 

The  measiires  I  prtHXMe  are  designed 
to  encourage  citizens  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  crime  prevention  efforts,  to 
enlist  them  as  allies  of  our  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  officials,  and  to 
make  partial  restitution  to  crime  victims. 

Mr.  President,  a  nationally  clrctilated 
magazine  recently  carried  an  article  by 
apro<<es8lonal  burglar  who  told  how  easy 
It  is  to  break  Into  people's  homes.  He 
also  cited  the  problems  created  for  him 
by  such  simple  door  devices  as  the  slide 
bolt  and  the  door  chain. 

'While  it  may  appear  to  be  a  small  mat- 
ter, Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  the 
Nation's  war  against  crime  would  be 
greatly  aided  if  law-abiding  Americans 
were  encouraged  to  purchase  homie  bur- 


glar alarms,  special  locks,  door  chains, 
protective  grlllwork  or  bars,  and  other 
devices  which  make  tlie  work  of  the  bur- 
glar more  difficult.  Therefore,  I  propose 
tliat  within  reasonable  limits,  the  costs 
of  such  home  protection  devices  be  made 
deductible  from  income  for  tax  purposes. 

If  treated  as  an  ordinary  expense,  such 
a  deduction  would  not  help  those  who 
use  the  standard  10-percent  deduction 
and  would  provide  no  incentive  for  them 
to  buy  the  protective  devices. 

For  that  reason,  I  protwse  that  this 
deduction  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the 
standard  10-percent  deduction. 

Tragically,  it  Is  the  middle  and  lower 
Income  groups  which  are  most  victim- 
ized by  crime.  These  are  the  people  who 
can  least  afford  to  psy  the  high  cost  of 
crime,  which  is  now  estimated  at  $27 
billion  a  year.  My  tax  deduction  meas- 
ure would  encourage  people  to  protect 
their  homes.  My  amendment  to  the  in- 
ternal revenue  code  would  malce  it  tough 
for  the  burglar  to  ply  his  trade. 

I  agree  with  President  Johnson  that— 

No  more  bitter  Irony  could  bo  Imagined 
than  thlB — tUat  a  peoplt  bo  committed  to  the 
quest  for  human  dlgnltj  should  have  to  pur- 
sue  that  quest   behind    locked   doors. 

But  do  we  have  any  choice  when  our 
police  forces  are  spread  thin  and  crim- 
inal activity  continues  its  frightening 
rise? 

This  Nation's  crime  problem  continues 
to  grow  In  size  and  severity.  Our  peo- 
ple must  act  to  protect  themselves. 
Those  who  fail  to  da  so  encourage  the 
criminal  to  expand  his  activities.  In 
crime  as  well  as  other  fields,  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success. 

Local  police  chiefs  will  tell  you  that  a 
majority  of  burglaries  could  be  easily 
prevented  If  people  would  Install  good 
locks  on  their  doors  and  windows — and 
use  them.    ^ 

Mr.  Pres^«it,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  obvimis  reasons  for  our  spiraUng 
crime  rate  is  the  reluctance  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  Ijecome  involved. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  New 
York     neighborhood      where      residents 

watched  a  young  woBian  being  stabbed 
repeatedly  and  no  one  did  so  much  as 
call  the  police.  Such  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  public  eaiboldens  the  pro- 
fessional criminal  and  the  psychopath. 

I  Imow  of  no  way,  Mr.  President,  to  de- 
vise legislation  that  will  Inject  genuine 
concern  into  the  heart  of  one  human 
being  for  the  plight  of  another  hmnan 
being  who  falls  victim  to  criminal  activ- 
ity. However,  I  ijeUtve  we  might  con- 
sider legislative  steps  to  encourage  in- 
volvement and  assistance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  concerned. 

What  of  the  individual  who  is  Injured 
by  criminal  attack,  or  the  "good  Samari- 
tan" who  goes  to  the  aid  of  a  victim  and 
is  hurt  In  the  fray? 

I  suggest  that  the  medical  expenses  of 
such  a  person  should  be  tax  deductible 
without  limitation  or  restriction. 

As  taxpayers  Imow,  the  present  tax 
law  restricts  deductions  for  medical  and 
dental  expenses  to  eunounts  exceeding  3 
percent  of  gross  income. 

Beglrmlng  this  yeat,  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal insurance  premluais  will  not  be  sub- 


ject to  this  3-E)ercent  limitation.  I  sub- 
mit that  medical  expenses  incurred  as 
the  result  of  criminal  attack  or  assist- 
ance given  to  victims  of  such  attacks 
should  also  be  placed  outside  that  limita- 
tion. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  stated  during  the  time  of  his 
service  on  the  highest  Judicial  bench  in 
the  land  that  the  victim  of  crime  "has 
been  denied  the  protection  of  the  laws 
In  a  very  real  sense,  and  society  should 
assume  some  responsibility  for  maidog 
him  whole." 

Recently  the  States  of  California  and 
New  York  established  crime  compensa- 
tion commissions.  I  hope  this  will  be- 
come a  pattern  throughout  the  Nation. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  Congress  can 
help  the  American  citizen  who  is  in- 
jured  as  a  result  of  crime. 

I  emphasize  that  my  bill  would  place 
the  deduction  for  criminal  attack  medi- 
cal expense  outside  of  the  standard  10- 
percent  deduction  just  as  it  would  wiUi 
respect  to  the  cost  of  property  protective 
devices. 

Since  Americans  are  sometimes  vic- 
timized by  burglars  despite  their  best 
efforts  toward  prevention,  my  bUl  also 
provides  an  individual  tax  deduction  for 
the  amount  of  property  loss  suffered 
through  theft.  This  deduction  also 
would  be  outside  the  standard  10-percent 
deduction.  It  would  apply,  of  course, 
only  to  losses  not  covered  by  Insurance 
or  for  which  there  is  no  other  com- 
pensation. 

Theft  losses  and  medical  expense 
caused  by  criminal  attack  are  not  ordi- 
nary expenses,  Mr.  President.  Since 
crime  in  the  United  States  has  become 
a  national  problem  resulting  in  large 
measure  from  a  breakdown  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  Ijelleve  society  as  a  whole  has  a 
responsibility  to  bear. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  f  ooUsh  to  sug- 
gest that  criminal  attack  tax  deductirais 
would  stimulate  citizens  to  become  lion- 
hearted  good  Samaritans,  but  I  think 
the  public  would  do  well  to  recognize 
those  who  do  courageously  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  others. 

To  make  certain  that  such  a  theft  loss 
and  criminal  attack  deductions  would 
not  be  abused,  my  bill  requires  that  a 
criminal  complaint  be  filed  with  the  po- 
lice or  other  proper  authority  by  the 
person  victimized.  This  would  be  the 
basis  for  the  deduction  claim. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  our  war  against  crime  Is 
the  general  Inadequacy  of  local  police 
forces,  particularly  those  In  suburban 
and  rural  areas.  There  also  Is  a  tend- 
ency among  individual  citizens  to  shun 
Involvement  in  crime  prevention  and  de- 
tection and  the  conviction  of  criminals. 

We  must  do  whatever  we  can  to  en- 
list the  individual  American  as  a  soldier 
in  the  war  against  crime.  He  can  help 
by  supporting  local  law-enforcement  ef- 
forts and  by  doing  his  utmost  to  out- 
smart and  block  the  criminal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
measures  I  have  introduced  and  plan  to 
introduce  in  the  future,  will  encourage 
all  Americans  to  Join  In  a  nationwide 
crusade  against  crime. 
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This  legislation  should  provide  en- 
couragement and  assistance  for  Ameri- 
cans who  shoulder  their  responsibilities. 
It  should  help  to  make  more  secure  their 
own  lives  as  well  £is  the  lives  of  their 
neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3778)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction from  gross  Income  for  theft 
losses  sustained  by  individuals,  for 
amounts  paid  to  protect  against  theft, 
and  for  medical  expenses  caused  by 
criminal  conduct,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Griffin,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals) is  amended  by  renumbering  section  218 
as  219.  and  by  Inserting  after  section  217 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  218.  Theft  Losses;  Medical  Expenses 
Caused  by   Criminal  Conduct. 

"(a^  Theft  Losses  and  Expenses  To  Pbo- 
TECT  Against  Theft. — 

"(1)  Allowance  or  deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  deduction — 

"(Al  any  loss  arising  from  theft  sustained 
during  the  taxable  year  and  not  comp)€nBated 
for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise,  and 

"(B)  amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
for  locks,  burglar  alarms  or  other  WEtfnlng 
devices,  or  similar  Items  for  protection 
against  theft,  to  the  extent  such  amounts 
do  not  exceed  $300. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  any  loss 
arising  from  theft  shall  be  treated  as  sus- 
tained during  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
taxpayer  discovers  such  loss. 

"(2)  ExcrpnoNS. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply   to— 

"(A)  any  loss  incxirred  in,  or  any  amount 
paid  In  the  conduct  of,  a  trade  or  business, 
or 

"(B)  any  loes  incurred  in,  or  any  amount 
paid  In.  any  transaction  entered  into  for 
profit  though  not  connected  with  a  trade 
or  business. 

"(b)  Medical  Expenses  Causd)  by  Crimi- 
nal Conduct. — 

"(1)  Allowance  op  deduction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  amount 
of  exp>en8es  p.*ld  during  the  taxable  year, 
not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  other- 
wise, for  medical  care  of  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  (as  defined  in  section 
1521  to  the  extent  such  medical  care  Is  at- 
tributable to  personal  injuries  sustained  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  by  any 
Individual  (other  than  the  taxpayer,  hla 
spouse,  or  dependent) . 

"(2)  Rules  FOB  application. — PVir  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  the  term  'medical  care'  haa  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  subperagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  section  213(e)(1).  and 

"(B)  the  determination  of  whether,  In 
any  case,  a  crime  has  been  committed  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the 


law  enforcement  agency  or  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

"(c)  Regulationb. — ^Tbe  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  a» 
may  t>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  part  vn 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  218.  Theft  Loeaea:  Medical  Expenaee 
Caused  by  Chemical  Conduct. 
"Sec.    219.  Cross    References.". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Theft  losses;  mzsicai.  zxpensxs 
CAUSED  BT  CRIMXNAL  CONDUCT. — The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  218." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  186(0)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  (relating  to  losses  of 
individuals)  is  amended  by  striking  out", 
or  from  theft"  and  ",  or  from  each  theft," 
In  paragraph   (3). 

(b)  Section  213  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  aubeectlon: 

"(h^  Exclusion  op  Medical  Expenses  De- 
ductible Undeb  SBcnoN  218. — Subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  any  expense  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  section  218(b)." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1966. 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHTS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES  AND  TO  PRE- 
VENT UNWARRANTED  INVASIONS 
OP  THEIR  PRIVACY— A  MEASURE 
SIMILAR  TO  S.  3703 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of   myself   and   Senators   Fong.    Bavh. 

HRUSKA,  SMATHERS,  BURDICK,  Tydings, 
DiRKSEN,  Randolph,  Bible,  Russell  of 
South  Carolina,  McCarthy,  Bennett. 
Fannin,  Young  of  Ohio,  Yarborough. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Bartlett,  Mundt, 
Thurmond.  McIntyre,  Sparkman,  Can- 
non, Miller,  SnapsoN,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Allott,  Muskie,  Inouye.  Sal- 
tonstall,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Tower,  Prouty,  Brewster,  and  Griffin. 
I  introduce- for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  "to  protect  the  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  enjoyment  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their 
privacy," 

This  measure  is  identical  to  S.  3703 
except  for  a  change  in  the  penalty  pro- 
vision, section  2,  to  reduce  the  maximum 
fine  from  $1,000  to  $500  and  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  imprisonment  from  1 
year  to  6  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3779)  to  protect  the  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  to  pre- 
vent unwarranted  governmental  inva- 
sions of  their  privacy,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  (for  himself  and  other  Senators  •, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


STUDY  OP  THE  IMPACT  OF  OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC  TRANSMISSION 
LINES  AND  TOWERS  UPON  SCENIC 
ASSETS,  ZONINQ  AND  COMMUNITY 
PLANNING,  PROPERTY  VALUES, 
AND  REAL  ESTATE  REVENUES 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  impact  of 
overhead  electric  transmission  lines  and 
towers  upon  scenic  assets,  zoning,  and 
community  planning,  property  values, 
and  real  estate  revenues. 

I  previously  totroduced  S.  2507.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  similar  study.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  that  bill,  on  May  4, 5,  and  6, 1966. 

Based  on  those  bearings,  I  have  had 
S.  2507  redrafted,  and  this  Senate  jotot 
resolution  represente  the  product  of  that 
redrafting  effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  draft 
has  met  the  approval  of  most  of  the 
groups  concerned,  both  in  Industry  and 
in  Government.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Cc«ninittee  on  Commerce  will  consider 
this  joint  resolution  in  the  very  near 
future.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  uHl  be  received  and  s*- 
propriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J,  Res.  189)  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  impact  of  over- 
head electric  transmission  lines  and 
towers  upon  scenic  sissets,  zoning  and 
community  planning,  property  values, 
and  real  estate  revenues,  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Neuberger  (for  herself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce, 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR   OF    BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3557)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
business  development  corporations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    COBPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  18.  1966.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3740 > 
to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  on  August  18, 
1966.  

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
IN  URBAN  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOPP,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  tJiat  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  continue  its  hearings  on  the 
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organization  of  Federal  agencies  In 
urban  and  community  development  next 
week.  August  29  to  31.  On  Monday  the 
witnesses  will  be  Author  Claude  Brown 
and  Father  Henry  Browne  of  Stryckers 
Bay  Neighborhood  Council.  On  Tues- 
day we  will  hear  from  Author  Ralph  Elli- 
son and  lilr.  Eugene  Hill,  of  Albuquer- 
que. N.  Mex.  On  Wednesday  we  will  hear 
from  Setnator  Hakrjson  Williaics  of  New 
Jersey, '  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
PowiLL,  and  Joseph  P.  Lyford  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  In  room  1202 
of  the  New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINa  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEa^RE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

wmiam  T.  Woodard.  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  for  the  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30, 1971. 

James  P.  Alger,  of  Ouam.  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney, EWstrlct  of  Ouam,  term  of  4 
years — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  September  2.  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY'S  POREION 
POLICY  POSITION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Congress 
announced  yesterday  at  a  regular  lead- 
ership press  conference  what  we  identi- 
fied as  "a  new  and  important  Republican 
foreign  policy  position."  a  statonent 
designed  to  emphasize  once  more  "our 
determination  that  the  Republican 
Party  shall  continue  strongly  to  main- 
tain its  historic  and  cherished  position  as 
the  party  of  peace." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamious  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  Republican 
leadership  statement  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Never  before  in  American  hlatory  baa  thla 
nation  been  Involved  In  a  war  more  difficult, 
more  unpopular  and  ao  little  understood. 
Never  before  haa  any  Administration  been  so 
frustrated  In  Its  foreign  policy  or.  as  It  now 
appears,  so  uncertain  as  to  tbe  next  step  to 
betaken. 

As  you  know,  a  proposal  has  been  made, 
initially  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand, 
recommending  tbe  convening  of  an  all-Aatan 
Conference  to  work  toward  a  Just  and  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

Because  tbe  securing  of  a  Just  and  bonor- 
abJe  peace  la  tbe  clear  deetre  of  every  loyal 
Amerlean.  we  belleye  that  the  proposal  of  an 
all-Asian  Pmcs  Conference  dMarves  prompt 
and  tborough  consideration.    To  those  who 


remind  us  needlessly  that  neither  Com- 
munist China  nor  Communist  North  Viet 
Nam  would  attend  Budti  e  Conference,  we  re- 
ply that  neither  would  tie  United  States  be  a 
participant,  but  we  endorse  luihesltatlngly 
such  a  pwace-seeklng  effort  by  all  other 
Asian  nations.  That  Asian  Communists 
disapprove  or  would  opf>ose  such  a  Confer- 
ence should  not  surprise  nor  discourage  us 
nor  should  It  impede  such  as  endeavor  by 
men  of  good-will  elsewhere  In  Asian. 

To  those  who  recom;|iend  a  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  Conferabce,  we  must  Insist 
that  such  an  approach  Is  no  longer  viable  nor 
vaUd,  because  the  approach  must  come  from 
the  Asian  nations  theOiselves.  A  peaceful 
and  honorable  settlemeat  of  the  conflict  In 
Viet  Nam  cannot  now  be  originated,  formu- 
lated or  Influenced  by  fcon-Aslan  Interests. 
Only  under  Asian  aklee.  under  Asian 
ausplcles.  under  Asian  responsibility  and 
guidance  can  such  a  aaove  now  be  made 
with  genuine  hope  of  success. 


UNIVERSITY    OP    NORTH    DAKOTA 
TRIBUTE  TO  MEL  RUDEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  Mel  Ruder,  publisher  of  the  Hungry 
Horse  News,  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  was 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  journalism. 
Mel  Ruder  publishes  one  of  the  best 
weekly  newspapers  In  circulation.  He  is 
an  editor  and  comminity  leader  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  terms.  The  Hungry 
Horse  News  has  become  an  institution. 
known  and  circulatefl  far  beyond  the 
Flathead  country. 

Mel  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  where  he  received  degrees 
of  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  Journalism  and  later 
served  as  an  asslstattt  professor.  His 
alma  mater  has  just  published  one  of  the 
finest,  most  deserved  tributes  ever 
printed.  The  booklet  edited  by  a  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakoto  journalism  stu- 
dent, Vince  Purst,  Is  handsome  in  Its  lay- 
out and  eloquent  in  its  verse  and  prose. 

The  weekly  newspaper  editor  Is  basic 
to  our  American  tradition,  but  it  is  a  role 
which  is  becoming  ever  more  difflcuit  to 
maintain.  Some  years  ago  Mel  Ruder 
accepted  this  challenge  and  succeeds 
today  because  of  his  creative  talents, 
drive  for  achievement  and  love  of  a  small 
town  nestled  in  the  mountains  of  west- 
em  Montana.   As  Mel  lays: 

I've  got  a  good  town,  here.  It  makes  a 
difference. 

The  Challenge  is  translated  into  words 
in  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  book- 
let by  Joseph  Mader  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  Mr.  Presldeot  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Mader's  remarks 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

(By  Joseph  ^ader) 

Today  our  society  Is  so  organized,  Inte- 
grated, mechanized,  co-ordinated  and  ani- 
mated that  man  U  denied  one  of  his 
strongest  Inherent  drlfea — the  need  for 
identlflcatlon.  For  the  creative  man — say 
th«  Jooirnallst— this  fn»tratlon  in  loss  of 
Ind.vlduallty  Is  Intolcrafcle.  But  It  Is  not 
Insoluble. 

The  answer  lies  In  the  newspaper  that 
reSecta  the  man.  Por  moet  aspiring  Jovirnal- 
ists,  that  would  limit  tbem  to  the  com- 
mimlty  newspapers— tbe  "weakly,"  aa 
pseudo-cynics  and  captious  critics  of  the 
weekly   sometimes   snldtiy  call    It. 


Let  others  make  out  an  equal  case  for  the 
suburban  press.  It  Is  being  demonstrated 
dally  as  a  satisfying  and  profitable  outlet 
for  the  creative  energies  of  newsmen.  It  is 
living  proof  of  a  great  adventure  in  news- 
papering  that  is  still  open  to  the  daring, 
the  Ingenious  and  the  hardworking  man  or 
woman — the  community  newspaper. 

How  many  newsmen,  actual  or  aspiring, 
have  said :  "The  only  life  for  me  would  be  to 
have  my  own  paper!" 

Few  can  achieve  that  goal  today.  The 
complexities  of  publication,  added  to  the 
sharpness  of  competition  for  audience  and 
the  advertising  dollar  constitute  formidable 
walls. 

Mel  Ruder  has  accepted  the  challenge! 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  Mel 
Ruder  has  worked  hard  all  of  his  life 
and  Ills  philosophy  was  aptly  sum- 
marized by  J.  Lloyd  Stone  when  he  said: 

Mel  Ruder  learned  to  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Depression  days  were  not  easy  for  him, 
but  the  dlfiOcult  asalgrunents  then,  as  now, 
were  a  challenge.     He  has  not  changed. 

Not  only  is  Mel  an  accomplished  editor 
and  publisher,  he  is  also  a  master  photog- 
rapher. When  he  decided  to  select  a 
site  for  his  weekly  he  chose  Columbia 
Palls,  a  pleasant  little  town  which  has 
undoubtedly  the  finest  scenic  backdrop 
in  the  Nation,  Glacier  National  Park. 
The  park  provides  a  multitude  of  scenes 
for  his  prize-winning  photographs. 
Byron  once  said : 

I  live  not  In  myself,  but  I  become  a  por- 
tion of  that  around  me;  and  to  me  high 
mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum  of 
human  cities  torture. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  way  Mel  feels 
and  why  he  stays  in  northwestern 
Montana,  despite  the  many  awards  and 
accolades  he  hsis  received. 

Mel  Ruder  has  accepted  the  challenge  I 

In  the  spring  of  1964  when  a  disastrous 
flood  hit  the  Flathead  River  Basin  he 
said; 

TTils  Is  chance  that  God  gives  you  to  do  a 
Job.  There  was  an  emergency  here.  This  was 
a  chance  for  a  newspaperman  to  be  on  the 
ball. 

Subsequently  the  Pulitzer  Prize  cita- 
tion read: 

When  sudden  and  disastrous  floods  hit  his 
area  last  year.  Mr.  Ruder  put  out  three  Issue* 
of  his  paper  In  a  single  week  to  warn  and 
Inform  residents.  He  roamed  the  area  under 
dangerous  conditions  and  sent  many  bul- 
letins over  the  AP  wires  aa  well  as  reporting 
directly  to  nearby  dally  newspapers  and  local 
radio  station. 

Ally  way  you  appraise  the  man,  he  is 
remarkable:  North  Dakota's  loss  Is  cer- 
tainly Montana's  gain.  Mel  Ruder  is  a 
good  friend  and  talented  newsman.  He 
remains  unspoiled  by  the  attention  and 
the  awards.  He  summarized  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  future  when  he  said: 

One  thing  about  a  newspaper  is  that  you 
can't  say  "I  won  a  Pulitzer"  or  anything  and 
sit  back.  There  is  always  another  paper  to 
get  out.    You  can't  sit  back. 

Mr.  President,  much  more  could  be 
said  about  Mel  Ruder  but  I  think  It  best 
that  you  read  the  story  for  yourself.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota's  trib- 
ute to  Mel  Ruder. 
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There  being  no  objectlan.  the  text  of 
the  tribute  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNivERsmr  or  Nobth  Dakota  TaiatrrK  to 
Mel  Bttdes 

Our  democratic  society  is  a  compUcated 
structure  of  peer  groups,  roles,  utilities  and 
responsibilities.  Becatise  we  are  democratic, 
and  because  a  democratic  environment  em- 
phasizes individual  effCH-t  and  gain,  the  di- 
lemma of  finding  one's  own  level,  according 
to  personality  demands,  is  often  times  in 
direct  violation  to  our  physical  and  mental 
abilities.  Most  dreamers  never  reach  their 
pedestal  because  their  legs  aren't  long 
enough;  others  attain  material  success  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  but  become  machines  for 
the  Image  they  chose  to  project.  Very  few 
men  achieve  success  and  capture  personal 
satisfaction  at  the  same  time.  The  golden 
dream  pulls  them  above  the  happy  station. 

Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  have  been  testing  students  for  their 
aptitudes  and  interests  and  then  following 
the  course  of  their  lives  to  find  some  way 
of  predicting  a  medium  of  demand  and  ablUty 
so  as  to  be  more  efficient  in  suggesting 
major  areas  of  study. 

For  the  present  they  must  base  their  ad- 
vice for  youth  on  the  levels  of  distinction 
that  they  reach  early  In  their  Uves.  The 
Eagle  Scout  Award  is  one  such  distinction. 
The  highest  award  In  scouting  is  proof  that 
the  recipient  can  be  an  integral  part  of  his 
family,  community  and  nation.  Each  re- 
quirement Is  a  test  for  an  aptitude  which  is 
bonded  to  an  idea. 

Mel  Ruder  was  an  Eagle  Scout.  His  story 
could  have  been  told  before  it  was  Uved,  but 
we,  being  security  minded,  have  decided  to 
by-pass  our  phrenological  tendencies,  and 
use  the  facts.  No  one  can  deny  a  connection 
between  Mel's  Eagle  Award  and  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  when  the  "missing  links"  have  been 
described  on  paper  by  a  JournaUst — well — 
hardly  no  one. 

In  those  depression  years  at  UND,  there 
appeared  on  the  campus  a  very  boyish  fresh- 
man, who  gave  you  the  Impression  that  he 
should  stUl  be  wearing  short  pants — one- 
time mark  of  boyhood.  He  had  thvmibed 
from  Bismarck  because  he  wouldn't  allow  a 
train  fare  to  steal  from  cash  reserve  of  $76. 
Mel  was  no  different  from  the  freshman  of 
today;  he  desired  an  education  but  the 
variety  of  field  opportunities  flurried  his 
mind  to  conflict  and  indecision.  Through 
an  association  with  the  Dakota  Student,  his 
stray  aspirations  and  energies  became  welded 
to  Journalism  In  his  sophomore  year.  By  the 
time  his  Junior  year  came  to  the  top,  he  had 
assumed  the  duties  of  assignment  editor  and 
news  editor  of  the  Student.  He  had  a  dis- 
tinct nose  for  news  and  an  indomitable  ag- 
gressiveness In  pursuit  of  it.  but  he  was  not 
the  best  student  because  he  had  such  a  great 
Interest  in  many  things — scouting,  hobbies, 
and  especially  human  beings. 

Having  been  InlUated  Into  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  April  of  1936,  Mel  contributed  to  one 
of  the  best  records  that  that  fraternal  group, 
UND  and  the  Journalism  department  have  a 
right  to  claim.  That  year,  the  North  Dakota 
Chapter  harvested  first  place  In  efllclency 
compeUUon  during  the  National  Convention, 
sn  award  that  Judged  the  North  Dakota 
Journalism  department  as  one  of  the  beet 
In  the  country.  During  tbe  same  spring,  Mel 
revived  the  University  News  Service  which 
released  news  bulletins  to  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  North  Dakota. 

In  AprU  of  1936,  Mel  aw)Ued  for  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Dakota  Student,  but  Bob  Kimkel, 
now  with  tbe  Leo  Burnett  Advertising  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  also  i^pUed.  The  Board  of 
Publications  was  tied  up  for  more  than  two 
weeks  between  the  candidates.  Finally,  they 
did  not  designate  a  alntf  e  editor— they  chose 
both  an  editor  (Bob)  and  a  m imaging  editor 
(Mel). 


Durtng  the  spring  before  Mel  was  gradu- 
ated, he  was  "appointed  by  President  John 
C.  West  to  found  a  University  News  Bu- 
reau .  .  .  ."  Under  that  commission,  Mel 
was  to  continue  the  News  Service  Bulletin, 
but  the  bureau  would  become  a  constituent 
of  the  University,  no  longer  a  function  of 
the  Dakota  Student.  I>urlng  its  first  year, 
the  bureau  placed  12.000  Inches  of  campus 
and  university  activity  copy  in  state  news- 
papers. 

With  all  these  Journalistic  activities.  Mel 
still  found  time  to  work  at  tbe  Common  to 
earn  35  cent  meals,  do  part-time  Janitor  work 
to  pay  for  his  room  at  Budge  Hall,  and  work 
at  the  library  for  $7.50  a  month. 

His  Interest  and  activity  at  the  University 
was  not  all  constructive;  prohibition  was  In 
its  last  months,  and  Mel  claims  to  be  the  last 
University  aloohol  slpboner.  The  alcohol  for 
tbe  medical  school  was  kept  In  barrels  In 
the  basement  vaults  below  the  business  office 
in  Old  Main,  and  Mel  made  himself  popular 
with  hlB  fellow-students  by  siphoning  a  Jug 
now  and  then.  Not  Old  Taylor.  Mel  claims, 
but  Just  as  effective. 

During  hl8  Eununer  vacations  wbUe  attend- 
ing the  University,  Mel  had  his  first  taste  of 
shutter-butter.  Joseph  Mader,  summertime 
director  of  publicity  at  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  head  of  the  department  of  Journal- 
ism at  UND,  had  been  having  trouble  with 
his  press  photographers  at  the  park.  The 
late  Jack  E.  Haynes,  then  the  official  photog- 
rapher for  Yellowstone  National  Park,  told 
Mader  to  send  him  "someone  with  a  note 
for  news,  some  youngster  who  was  willing 
to  learn,  turn  him  over  to  Mm  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  he'd  make  a  photographer  of 
him."  Mader  recognized  those  qualities  In 
Mel  Ruder;  he  bought  a  used  news  camera 
in  Minneapolis  and  gave  it  to  Mel  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  use  it  extensively 
throughout  that  school  year.  Mel  developed 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  when  vaca- 
tion of  '36  came  along,  he  hitch-hiked  to 
Yellowstone,  wearing  his  Boy  Scout  uni- 
form—shorts, long  socks — the  whole  bit. 
When  he  got  there,  Haynes  had  him  shooting 
pictures  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  at  every  conceivable  subject.  Within 
several  weeks,  Mel's  pictures  were  being  used 
by  the  publicity  staff.  His  pictures  con- 
tinued to  improve  and  the  complaints  of 
park  patrons  about  a  photographer  that  was 
always  In  their  hair. 

Mel's  desire  to  locate  near  a  national  park 
was  surely  founded  dvirlng  his  summers  at 
Yellowstone.  The  mountains  are  deceiving- 
ly reverent  and  Impartially  the  rulers  of  their 
conununlty.  They  give  life  to  all,  and 
brutally  take  It  back,  and  only  a  strong  man 
oould  be  fascinated  by  the  Justice  in  their 
extremes.  Mel  was  captxired  by  their 
strength  and  authority  and  they  wanted  b|m 
back. 

Prize-winning  photographs  demand  prtze- 
wlnnlng  subjects  as  well  as  a  skill  In  the 
craft.  Frequently,  a  novice  may  see  character 
in  a  shot,  but  loses  it  in  his  technique.  A 
tnily  great  photographer  must  know  what  to 
shoot,  and  how  to  shoot.  In  20  years  with 
the  Hungry  Horse  News,  Mel  has  received  12 
National  Editorial  Association  Awards — 
nearly  all  of  them  for  the  use  of  pictures  and 
picture  series.  He  classifies  his  pictures  in 
two  extremes:  cold,  usually  scenery,  and 
warm,  human  Interest  and  character  studies. 
Each  year  he  prints  bis  scenery  pictures  and 
human  interest  prints  under  a  separate  cover 
and  the  financial  success  of  these  pictorials 
verifies  the  quaUty  of  their  contents. 

His  character  studies  have  been  instru- 
mental in  alleviating  the  miserable  condi- 
tions of  the  local  Indian  population.  Tbe 
Blackfoot  Nation  expressed  their  gratitude 
by  making  him  a  chief — Spotted  Calf. 

Mel  continued  his  schooling  and  In  1942, 
be  received  his  M.A.  in  sociology;  at  tbe  same 


time  be  served  M  assistant  profassor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University. 

When  he  left  Nbrth  Dakota  he  began  to 
move  Eastward;  he  stopped  at  Northwestern 
University  and  did  some  graduate  work,  and 
from  there,  he  went  to  tbe  Westlngbouse 
Corporation  m  Sbaron.  Pennsylvania,  and 
handled  their  publication.  In  1942,  he  en- 
listed In  the  Navy,  served  30  months  as  a 
gunnery  officer  aad  received  his  discharge 
as  a  full  lieutenant. 

When  finished  with  the  mUltary,  he  tried 
the  East  coast  eigaln.  but  having  been  a 
Westerner,  Mel  continued  to  look  b«ck  to  tbe 
warmth  and  identity  which  was  not  pos- 
sible In  the  superpopulated  Eastern  network. 

So  In  1946,  Mel  yielded  to  his  former  self 
and  returned  home.  He  crusaded  through 
CalUomla.  Colorado  smd  Washington  pur- 
suing a  Utopian  situation  of  raw  resources 
where  he  could  direct  hUnaelf  into  profes- 
sional excellence.  Receiving  a  bint  from  a 
friend,  Mel  struck  out  for  Ccriumbla  Falls, 
Montana,  where  the  weekly  paper  had  gone 
broke.  It  was  a  anall  town,  hidden  In  the 
mountains  near  Glacier  Park  and  poeaeaslng 
the  charm  of  a  ^vlss  hamlet.  Tbe  situa- 
tion did  not  promise  a  great  financial  reward, 
but  Hungry  Horse  Dam  was  In  the  works  and 
an  aluminum  plam  was  promising  In  rough 
sketch  and  Mel's  intuition  told  him  that  all 
was  sufficient  to  decree  Xanadu's  stately 
pleasure  dome. 

He  moved  Into  an  office  next  door  to  tbe 
Uquor  store  for  $35  a  month,  moved  in  bis 
camera,  typevmter  and  $3  desk,  and  began 
scrounging  for  eqiapment.  At  Miles  City  be 
found  a  Unecastiiig  machine  for  $600  which 
be  packed  with  bay  and  hauled  home.  On 
route  be  located  a  turtle  at  Oreat  Palls,  a 
metal  pot  at  Conrad,  and  sonae  old  type 
cases  at  Cut  Bank,  all  of  which  he  Installed 
in  his  small  office.  Volume  No.  I,  Hungry 
Horse  Nevra,  hit  the  post  office  on  August  8, 
1946.  With  a  GI  loan,  Mel  started  construc- 
tion of  a  log  cabin  office  and  plant  which  was 
completed  In  1947,  and  which  is  the  present 
home  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News. 

A  hoiise  Is  not  a  home,  one  log  cabin  does 
no>t  make  a  Hungry  Horse  News;  Columbia 
FaUs  had  been  a  colony  for  three  previous 
newspapers,  all  of  which  went  bankrupt. 
Perhaps  the  seedtUne  had  not  been  right  be- 
fore, but  disregarding  minor  changes  in  tbe 
Flathead  environment,  all  praise  goes  to  Mel 
Ruder  who  not  only  miule  the  pi4>er  go,  but 
turned  it  into  tbe  beet  and  largest  weekly  in 
Montana.  By  1950.  bis  GI  loan  was  paid  off, 
and  he  had  purcliased  all  new  equipment. 
Mel  received  his  fiast  award  for  the  paper  m 
tbe  second  year  of  Its  life — a  National  Edi- 
torial Association  Award  for  special  editions, 
since  that  award  was  hung  on  tbe  wall,  the 
Hun^y  Horse  News  has  been  simUarUy 
awarded  NEA  prizes  11  more  times,  \jsuaUy 
for  use  of  pictures,  beet  picture  series  and 
editorials.  In  the  late  60'b.  Mel  went  state- 
wide as  president  of  the  Montana  Press  Asso- 
ciation; about  tbe  $ame  time,  he  was  mvlted 
for  a  20-hour  cruise  on  tbe  USS  Nautilus 
with  a  National  Geographic  Magazine  fea- 
ture crew.  His  story  appeared  In  the  Hungry 
Horse  NewE  befco'e  it  appeared  In  that  na- 
tional periodical.  A  week  before  be  received 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  ke  was  awarded  one  of  the 
first  Edward  J.  Me«nan  ConaervatlOQ  Award 
for  Journalism. 

All  this  glory  for  one  paper  and  one  man, 
and  yet  tbe  paper  Has  xtever  grown  out  of  Its 
own  sphere.  Th.t  News  was  Intended  to  be 
log  cabin  local  and  that  Is  Just  what  It  U 
today.  Pictures  are  about  the  Flathead 
region,  and  for  the  same.  Some  people  have 
speculated,  and  with  sound  backing,  that 
Mel  has  photograpbed  and  Interviewed  every 
m&n.  tree  and  beast  within  BO  mUea  of  Co- 
lumbia Falls.  Tbe  town  Is  saaaU,  advertUinc 
potential  Is  nnall,  but  Mel  haa  never  had  to 
scramble  for  revenue-producing  copy.  The 
people  of  Flathead  have  oome  to  depend  on 
that  paper,  whlcb  playa  a  great  pert  In  tying 
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til*  larg*  oomnmnlty  tocethcr,  and  they  buy 
MtTMtlilnc  M  a  teTor  to  tTiiiiiiaiilm  His 
ctroulAUon  la  twloe  tbat  oC  tb«  eitya  pofniU- 
tton. 

In  tha  tluMuaxula  of  Uiua  that  bave  been 
wrtttan  aJMut  th«  Huncry  Hone  Nam,  uttle 
haa  been  aald  about  the  man  behind  it.  It 
haa  been  aamimed  that  the  suooeaa  of  the  pa- 
per apaaka  the  hlfheat  note  for  Mm  icai 
Ruder  la  a  perfectlonlat,  a  penotiallty  to  be 
pralaed,  but  one  extremely  wearing  on  the 
aum.  Perfection  la  an  ImpoaelbUlty  beeauae 
U  cannot  be  defined  and  contained  In  a  Itat 
of  prereqnlaltea:  but  the  nobUlty  of  It  U 
inherent  la  the  attempt,  the  virtue  of  com- 
ing humanly  eloae.  and  yet  not  being  hu- 
manly aatlafled.  When  thlnga  get  momen- 
tarily rough,  Mel's  energlea  are  regenerated 
by  bla  big  country. 

During  the  summer  be  flrequently  makea 
honebaek  trlpa  Into  the  mountalha,  but  he 
haa  n«Ter  failed  to  return  on  time  to  put 
out  that  paper  on  Friday.  A  few  yean  ago 
he  suffered  a  heart  attack  on  FMday  and 
was  putting  out  his  next  paper  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tueeday.  Without  him.  the  paper 
would  never  have  made  It  to  the  poet  office 
he  U  the  only  reporter,  photoj3i^)her.  editor, 
and  he  even  dMlven  the  papen  to  surround- 
ing communlttea. 

When  IfjBl  left  the  XJnlvenlty  In  l»4a,  he 
left  a  piece  of  himself  on  the  campus,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  retuma  to  see  how 
the  campus  U  doing.  The  depreeslon  made 
life  hard  for  atudenta  and  faculty  In  '80's 
but  at  the  same  time  it  increased  the  total 
TTnlveralty  egq>erlenoe.  No  one  in  the  state 
waa  well  off;  both  the  students  and  the  fac- 
ulty knew  It.  yet  theln  was  an  c^tlmlstlo 
unity  on  the  oamptu.  The  administration, 
'•culty  and  students  knew  that  thlnga  had  to 
get  better,  and  this  optlmJam,  the  spirit  that 
made  the  eampua  a  conjugal  unit. 

At  homecwnlng  in  19M,  the  Unlvenlty 
wcognlaed  Mel  Ruder  by  awarding  him  the 
Sioux  Award,  a  dlatlngulshed  service  cita- 
tion: "thla  award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  hU  community  and  sUte  and  naUon. 
for  fexcellenoe  In  bla  chosen  profession,  for 
nls  contributions  to  higher  education  and 
loyalty  to  bis  Alma  Mater." 

Mel's  wana  attitude  toward  the  Unlver- 
•Ity  Is  further  reflected  In  a  speech  he  made 
at  Founder's  Day  In  Feimiary  of  1000.  "The 
univeialty  of  today  U  beyond  the  fondest 
dnama  of  any  of  us  who  were  students  In 
*??**^  ^^  l**'**  •»  ^"«>  burata  forth  In 
editorials  ....  Today  North  Dakota's  pop- 
ulation U  aualler.  but  T7ND  haa  tripled  m- 
roUment  in  36  yean,  and  its  effect  on  this 
state  and  nation  la  subject  for  a  theels." 

An  example  of  hU  editorial  praise  appeared 
to  his  paper  after  he  made  the  Founder's 
Day  speech.  He  made  cheer  for  the  new  and 
OM»UYiJig  geology  department;  he  com- 
mended the  administration— "Great  benefits 
come  from  our  stable,  sensible  adminlstra- 
g^^  He  also  paraphrased  the  campus 
growth,  material  and  realdentlal,  and  noted 
the  need  for  a  parallel  program  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana. 

Whan  Mel  waa  at  the  University,  he 
planted  a  number  of  tame  ducks  and  geeee 
on  the  Ooulae,  and  then  spent  his  nlghu 
•Ming  to  their  safety  from  the  vagrant  traffic 
on  the  nearby  railroad  yards.  He  cannot 
ntum  to  aee  the  ducks,  for  they  were  last 
seen  at  a  banquet  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Knlghta  of  the  RaU.  but  he  can  still  see 
*Pd  feed  his  frtendahlpe  here,  many  of  which 
were  planted  at  the  same  time.  No  one  wUl 
■*•»!  theae.  for  they  are  nuned  and  fattened 
by  the  eyee  of  hla  frienda  here  who  watch 
hta  oonttnutog  sueoeas.  and  find  a  moment 
of  pride  when  they  can  say,  "i  know  that 


Thouaanda  of  Unas   of  copy  have  been 
written  oo  news,  and  what  nuUgsa  a  story 


newsworthy.  When  tile  stones  have  been 
laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  argument,  news 
turns  out  to  be  just  about  anything  handled 
with  a  correct  f  eatxire. 

Spring,  1964 — the  famouB  Flathead  coun- 
try of  western  Montana  tmusu&Uy  high  snow- 
fall. The  last  winterfall  c&me  in  early  May, 
but  cool  weather  kept  the  snow  from  thaw- 
ing. When  warm  weather  finally  come,  it 
qiitckly  disposed  of  all  signs  of  the  past 
aeason.  And  then  it  began  to  rain,  five  Inches 
In  three  days.  The  mofctures  aUled  and  be- 
gan their  course  through  the  Flathead 
watershed. 

By  Monday,  June  8,  4ood  stoge  of  14  feet 
had  reached  Columbia  Falls,  but  was  not 
damaging.  Most  of  the  water  was  still  be- 
ing held  back  by  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  Mon- 
day evening  and  people  began  to  talk;  sev- 
eral small  communities  near  Coliunbia  Falls 
had  been  washed  out  and  the  water  level  had 
risen  four  feet  at  hoi»e.  The  speed  and 
strength  of  the  flooding  water  gave  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  little  tieie  to  plan;  many  of 
them  were  caught  unprepared  and  had  to 
improvise.  The  Flathaad  River  continued 
to  rise;  by  midnight  the  water  reached  an 
equlllbrltmi — 20.4  feet.  The  mountain 
passes  that  converge  !«  Glacier  Park  were 
closed.  The  park  was  isolated  from  the 
west.  Flathead  countrj  was  declared  to  be 
In  a  state  of  disaster.        ' 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson  of  the  Montana  Press 
Association  tells  Mel's  story  in  her  letter  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  c<  the  Pulitzer  Prize: 
"Monday  evening,  June  8,  he  learned  that 
the  flood  situation  had  created  a  crisis.  He 
telephoned  the  owner  Of  Station  KGEZ  in 
Kallapell — the  only  radio  station  on  the  air 
at  night  In  that  area — so  that  listeners  could 
be  alerted.  Mel  stayed  up  all  night  to  give 
buUettns  to  the  radio  Station  which  com- 
petes with  him  for  advertising. 

"He  flew  over  flooded  areas  in  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  in  a  rented  plane.  When  he 
couldn't  rent  a  plane,  te  begged  a  ride  in 
one.  He  took  pictures,  developed  and  print- 
ed them  in  his  own  dancroom,  and  had  his 
engraving  made  in  Kalispell,  la  miles  away. 
"His  press  normally  twns  out  3.900  copies. 
ThU  time  he  ordered  8,800.  The  disaster 
grew.  He  found  a  boat  and  took  pictures  In 
the  flood.  He  brought  out  a  Saturday  paper, 
too.  This  time  he  threw  out  the  advertis- 
ing: he  dedicated  hlmeelf  to  covering  the 
news  for  his  readers. 

"On  some  of  his  new8«and-picttire  expedi- 
tions he  drove  hla  car  an  the  railroad  track 
because  the  road  was  waehed  out.  The  wire 
services  did  not  send  representatives.  Mel 
covered  the  story  for  Awoclated  Press  and 
telephoned  late  news  to  some  of  the  dailies. 
"On  Monday,  the  Hungry  Horse  News  came 
out  for  the  third  time  in  one  week,  with 
more  news.  After  his  two  printers  had  run 
a  total  of  12,600  copies  for  that  week,  Mel 
started  working  on  the  aert  Friday's  paper." 
Where  Is  a  Pulitzer  PiSze  winner  when  he 
hears  that  he  has  earned  Journalism's  es- 
teem? Why,  in  a  local  barnyard,  of  course, 
working.  Mel  waa  coveting  a  conservation 
tour  for  eighth  grade  school  children  spon- 
sored by  the  Flathead  County  Grange.  He 
was  probably  the  last  person  In  Flathead 
County  to  learn  the  good  news. 

Three  weeks  after  the  aews  of  the  Pulitzers 
broke,  the  people  of  Columbia  Falls  honored 
him  and  themselves  with  a  banquet — the 
largest  In  the  history  of  the  community. 
Then,  as  a  flnal  chapter.  Mel  sat  down  to 
answer  hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters 
from  friends;  he  thougbt  that  each  letter 
deserved  a  personal  refly.  and  what  Mel 
Ruder  thinks,  he  does. 

Eagle  Scout  and  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  primary 
successes  of  Mel  Ruder.  He  has  conquered 
with  the  traditional  democratic  weapons — 
worthy  ideals,  initiative,  hard  work  and  fair 
play.     But  through  his  fulflllment,  he  has 


also  enabled  the  larger  America  to  fulflu  jt. 
self  with  him.  The  eminent  man  is  not  a 
whole  product  Isolated  from  his  family,  hii 
community,  hla  nation.  Where  would  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  be  If  the  social  system 
that  he  has  participated  In  had  not  fur- 
nlshed  him  with  a  desire  to  exceU?  Where 
would  he  be  If  these  overt  forces  had  not  en- 
couraged him  to  continue  In  the  right  di- 
rection? Where  would  he  be  if  he  had  at- 
tained and  there  waa  no  one  to  share  It  with 
him?  The  family,  basic  to  all  societies,  gave 
him  the  personal  qualities  which  he  needed 
to  develop  in  any  sphere,  and  he  has  returned 
a  Just  debt — happlneas  and  pride  for  those 
closest  to  him.  The  oommunlty  gave  him 
encouragement  and  a  chance  for  Interaction 
between  people;  he  has  returned  his  debt— 
a  probable  economic  boost  to  the  community 
as  weU  as  a  focal  point  for  community  pride 
His  nation  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  ele- 
vate himself;  he  has  paid  his  debt  by  giving 
her  new  optimism  In  the  beUef  that  the  dem- 
ocratlc  system  can  and  does  work. 

Mel  Ruder's  story  is  the  realization  of  the 
American  Ideology — the  ideology  that  say* 
that  a  man  is  worth  only  what  he  does  for 
himself  and  what  he  does  for  the  guy  next 
door. 

All  people  who  have  had  a  part  of  Mel 
Ruder— salute  him  and  salute  themselves. 


THE  SirUA-nON  IN  GHANA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  the  Ghanaian  Army 
acted  to  free  their  country  from  the  neo- 
Communlst  dictatorship  which  had  been 
Imposed  upon  it  by  Kwame  Nkrumah. 
Since  that  time,  mountains  of  material 
have  come  to  light  concerning  the  Nkru- 
mah dictatorship  and  its  collaboration 
with  international  communism  in  the 
subversion  of  African  countries. 

Today,  I  am  certain,  no  one  would  de- 
fend Nkrumah.  But  I  think  it  interest- 
ing to  recall  that  not  so  long  ago  there 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  African  policy  and  on 
the  part  of  certain  editorialists,  to  de- 
fend the  Nkrumah  regime  and  to  bolster 
It  politically  by  granting  large-scale  aid 
to  Ghana. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  presented  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security.  I  said  in  late  1963  that  Ghana 
had  become  the  focal  point  for  the  sub- 
version of  Africa,  just  as  Cuba  was  the 
focal  point  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Americas.  I  described  the  Nkrumah 
regime  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  true  free- 
dom and  of  African  peace. 

For  these  statements  I  was  severely 
criticized  by  some  editors. 

The  Detroit  News,  in  an  editorial  deli- 
cately entitled  "He  Should  Shut  Up," 
declared: 

It  would  help  if  DoDD  stopped  publicizing 
his  Red  witch-doctor  hunting. 

The  New  York  Times  advised  its  read- 
ers that : 

Such  wild  statements  are.  In  fact,  calcu- 
lated to  drive  any  African  leader  toward 
Moscow. 

The  US.  Department  of  State,  in  an 
indirect  maimer,  also  disagreed.  In  a 
statement  by  a  "departmental  spokes- 
man," It  asserted: 

Ghana  follows  a  policy  which  It  describes 
as  one  of  positive  neutralism  .  .  .  Ghana  has 
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not  alined  Itself  with  either  (East  or  West) 
grouping  .  .  .  Gbatuk  has  a  mixed  economy 
in  which  private  capital  is  active  and  foreign 
Investment  welcomed. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
Friday,  June  10,  served  to  confirm  to  the 
hilt  the  statements  which  I  made  about 
the  Nkrumah  government  almost  3  years 
ago. 

The  article  reported  that: 

Ghana's  military  Government  has  uncov- 
ered a  spy  network  linked  to  Moscow,  East 
Berlin  and  Peking  and  using  James  Bond 
techniques  In  subversive  activities  all  over 
Africa. 

The  article  also  reported: 

students  were  drilled  In  how  to  shoot 
mlcrofllm  and  use  cameras  concealed  behind 
belt  buckles  and  shirt  buttons.  Among  the 
other  subjects  taught  were  how  to  assassi- 
nate a  chief  of  state,  how  to  win  a  woman's 
affections  without  marrying  her  and  how  to 
Invent  cover  stories,  set  up  "dead  letter" 
drops  and  recruit  agents  through  bribery 
and  blackmail. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  complete  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  June  10.  1966.  dealing 
with  Nkrumah's  African  spy  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Ohana   UKCovxas   Nkbomar's    AraiCAN    Spt 

Network 

(By  Lloyd  Garrison) 

Accra.  Ghana,  June  9. — Ghana's  military 
Government  has  uncovered  a  spy  network 
linked  to  Moscow.  East  Berlin  emd  Peking 
and  using  James  Bond  techniques  In  sub- 
versive activities  all  over  Africa. 

The  network  was  discovered  In  the  wake  of 
the  army's  February  coup,  which  deposed 
President  Kwame  Nkrumah,  a  Marxist  who 
dreamed  of  heading  a  Socialist  united  Africa 
under  one  "Continental  Union  Government." 

The  stated  aim  of  Ghana's  secret  Intelli- 
gence arm  was  to  undermine  and  If  necessary 
overthrow  any  African  leader  unsympathetic 
to  Mr.  Nkrumah's  vision  of  Africa's  future. 

But  there  is  also  evidence  suggesting  that 
the  Communists  were  usmg  the  Nkrumah 
spy  apfmratus  for  their  own  purpoees. 

A  BASE  rOB  ECFOET 

The  new  regime's  Criminal  Investigation 
Division  has  concluded  that  if  the  coup  had 
not  come  when  it  did,  Mr.  Nkrumah  would 
have  turned  Ghana  into  a  base  for  the  export 
of  revolution  throughout  Africa. 

Mr.  Nkrumah's  Intelligence  service  made 
considerable  headway  before  the  coup. 

East  Germans  from  the  Ministry  of  State 
Security  in  East  Berlin  set  up  with  Soviet 
approval,  a  spy  school  for  Ghanaians  in  Accra. 
It  operated  In  a  modern  two-story  building 
under  a  cover,  the  National  Scientific  Re- 
•earch  Laboratory,  a  nonexistent  Institution. 

During  the  Accra  conference  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  last  November.  Mr. 
Nkrumah's  agents  tnflltrated  the  secretariat 
posing  as  stenographers,  clerks  and  mimeo- 
graph operators. 

USTXNtNO    DEVICES    tNSTAIXED 

Using  Soviet-made  equipment  and  East 
German  technical  advice,  Ghanaian  agents 
»l80  installed  listening  devices  in  the  hotel 
rooms  of  every  delegate,  Including  foreign 
ministers. 

The  Criminal  Investigation  Division's  ex- 
perts are  still  trying  to  detect  whether  listen- 
Ihg  devices  were  also  placed  in  the  aultes  of 
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the  giant  conference  complex  that  Mr.  Nkru- 
mah erected  to  bouse  visiting  beads  of  state. 
In  charge  of  the  school  for  spies  was 
Juergen  Kruger,  a  33-year-old  major  In  the 
East  German  Intelligence  service  Rogalla. 
Second  in  command  was  Capt.  Rolf  Stoll- 
mayer,  also  an  East  German  Intelligence  of- 
ficer and  a  specialist  in  cryptography,  photo 
analysis  and  audio  technology,  the  use  of 
listening  devices. 

ONX    MAN  APPREHENDED 

On  the  day  of  the  coup  Captain  Stollmayer 
smuggled  himself  aboard  a  departing  com- 
mercial airliner.  Major  Kruger  was  arrested. 
Interrogated  at  length  and  eventually  de- 
ported. 

Top  officers  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Division  are  still  evaluating  more  than  30,000 
documents  recovered  since  the  coup.  Among 
them  are  hundreds  of  student  notebooks. 

Students  were  drilled  In  how  to  shoot 
microfilm  and  use  cameras  concealed  behind 
belt  buttons  and  shirt  buttons.  Among  the 
other  subjects  taught  were  how  to  assassi- 
nate a  chief  of  state,  how  to  win  a  woman's 
affections  without  marrying  her  and  how  to 
Invent  cover  stories,  set  up  "dead  letter" 
drops  and  recruit  agents  through  bribery  and 
blackmail. 

USED    Dn>LOMATIC   AGKNCT 

Agents  were  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs,  which  supposedly  directed 
Ghana's  aboveboard  diplomatic  activity  In 
Africa  but  was  really  a  cover  for  espionage. 

The  school's  two  East  German  directors 
had  £u;cess  to  all  Ghanlan  intelligence  data 
gathered  at  home  and  abroad.  The  infor- 
mation was  shared  with  Moscow. 

Por  intelligence  purpoees  Africa  was  di- 
vided Into  five  areas,  each  with  a  chief  and 
subordinate  agents  on  the  scene. 

Agents  in  charge  used  code  names.  Ac- 
cording to  dossiers  from  the  Bureau  of  Afri- 
can Affairs,  "James"  was  In  charge  of  Upper 
Volta.  "Roland"  of  Senegal,  "Listen"  and 
"Jackson"  of  the  Congo,  and  so  on.  No  in- 
dependent black  African  state  was  excluded. 

TANZANIA   SINGLED    OTTT 

Tanzania's  President.  Julius  K.  Nyerere, 
waa  one  of  Mr.  Nkrumah's  special  targets. 
At  the  time  of  the  coup,  the  Bureau  of  Afri- 
can Affairs,  which  reported  directly  to  Mr. 
Nkrumah,  had  decided  to  recruit  two  "false 
flag"  agents  to  penetrate  President  Nyerere's 
office  and  the  office  of  his  Vice  President. 

"False  flag"  agents  are  hired  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  spying  on  behalf  of  one  coun- 
try A  when  actually  their  employer  is  coun- 
try B. 

In  Tanzania's  case  it  was  decided  to  re- 
cruit two  East  Africans  and  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  working  for  Kenya  and 
Uganda.  It  was  fcEu-ed  that  because  Presi- 
dent Nyerere  considered  Ghana  a  friendly 
country,  "great  political  damage"  would  be 
done  If  he  ever  discovered  the  truth. 

Zambia  was  also  high  on  Mr.  Nkrumah's 
list.  His  aim  was  to  get  In  touch  with  what- 
ever undergroimd  existed  in  opposition  to 
President  Kenneth  Kaunda.  Mr.  Kaunda 
had  become  suspect  "because  of  his  recent 
pwUcies  which  clearly  depict  uncertainties  in 
his  actions,"  as  the  dossier  on  Zambia  put  it. 
That  was  taken  to  mean  that  Mr.  Nkrumah 
regarded  President  Kaunda  as  growing  "soft" 
on  the  Rhodesian  question. 

NTOERIA  HAD  SEPARATE  OFFICE 

A  separate  office  was  set  aside  to  deal  with 
Nigeria.  Plans  were  laid  to  Infiltrate  the 
Foreign  Ministry  and  the  office  of  Prime  Min- 
ister AbubalLar  Tafawn  Balewa,  who  waa 
killed  In  January  of  this  year  In  a  mlUtary 
coup  d'etat. 

Moscow  was  said  to  have  delivered  tons  of 
modem   weapons,    from    pistols    to    76-mm. 


Z.I.S.  howitzers,  to  equip  President  Nkru- 
mah's private  army. 

When  Ghana's  regular  army  officers  con- 
ceived their  coup  Mr.  Nkrumah's  private 
force  consisted  of  one  Ijattalion  with  a  sec- 
ond battalion  still  In  basic  training.  Many 
more  arms  were  received  than  were  required 
to  outfit  two  battalians,  and  intelligent  offi- 
cers believe  the  excess  was  Intended  for  sub- 
version elsewhere  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Nkrximah  sought  to  undermine  "un- 
sympathetic" African  governments  by  train- 
ing African  exiles  in  guerrilla  warfare. 

A  training  camp  staffed  by  nine  Chinese 
Communists  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Ten 
Leng,  was  established  at  Oblnlmasi.  a  three- 
hour  drive  north  of  Accra. 

MONOObOmAI.  RZCSmTS 

Ostensibly  the  Oblnlmast  traming  was  for 
African  "freedom  fighters"  from  oountrtee 
still  under  colonial  rule.  But  more  than 
half  the  trainees  were  left-wing  erllee  from 
already  Independent  African  states.  Including 
Nigeria,  Gabon,  Upper  Volta,  Niger.  Cam- 
eroon, Ruanda.  Zambia.  Malawi  and  Tan- 
zania. 

Today  Mr.  Nkrumati  is  himself  an  exile  in 
Guinea.  He  can  be  heard  almoet  nightly  over 
the  Conakry  radio,  pledging  his  determina- 
tion to  return. 

But  the  apparatus  that  once  supported  him 
has  been  totally  disnaantled.  The  East  Ger- 
man trade  mission  has  been  expelled  and  ao 
have  20  Russian  diplomats,  engineers,  teach- 
ers, and  correspondects.  So  has  the  door- 
keeper at  the  Soviet  Embassy.  All  are  said 
to  have  been  InteUlfence  agents. 

What  is  known  so  far  could  be  only  part  of 
the  story.  Of  the  30.000  secret  documents 
stacked  up  at  the  Criminal  Investigation  Di- 
vision's headquarters  on  Accra's  Ring  road, 
roughly  15,000  have  still  to  be  sifted. 


PARTNERS  OP  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  my  own  hometown  paper 
calls  attention  to  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
partners  programs  is  an  alliance  formed 
by  individual  citizens  in  various  States 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Each  State  Is  paired  with  a  particular 
Latin  American  country,  and  we  In  Texas 
have  been  paired  with  Peru.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
which  came  front  the  Wichita  Palls 
Record  News,  July  30.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Texans  who  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram have  good  reason  for  pride  in  their 
actions,  and  I  think  that  the  State  lead- 
ers in  Texas,  and  in  other  States,  deser\'e 
commendation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Texas  Pabtners  Praised 

As  a  move  to  create  more  good  wiU  in 
Central  and  South  America  private  citizens 
of  the  United  States  organized  a  program 
which  Is  called  'Partners  of  the  Alliance." 
Under  the  plan  clubs,  schools  and  Individuals 
supplement  the  official  Alliance  of  Progress 
conducted  by  the  Umlted  States  governiaent. 

The  government  program  is  directed  to  the 
govertunents  to  the  south  of  us,  and  the  In- 
dividual citizens  of  thoee  nations  have  Uttle 
understanding  of  how  much  help  is  given 
them  throu^  their  own  governments. 
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TtM  PMtnan  of  Tb«  AUlano*  U  a  penon- 
to-peraon  da*!.  For  Instance  th»  Wlcliita 
FUla  uW  Gtwnlih  atudanta  In  higb  aotaool 
olio«*  a  vUlacn  In  Peru  and  helped  the  cltl- 
MU  of  that  Tlllace  buUd  a  school.  They 
provided  cement  mixan  and  molding  blocks 
for  the  school  conatracUon. 

Peru  was  the  nation  assigned  to  Texas, 
and  during  the  two  years  people  from  Texas, 
either  as  Individuals  or  clubs,  have  made 
huge  contnb«tlona  to  the  progress  of  the 
nation.  This  good  program  has  attracted 
national  attention  In  spite  of  the  facU  al- 
most every  state  has  a  ■tiwii^r  program  for 
•ome  other  nation. 

The  monthly  magazine  "Loa  Ciompaneros'' 
published  by  the  Agency  for  International 
development  says  of  Texas :  "One  of  the  ear- 
Ueet  partnerthlpe  put  Into  operation,  the 
niooaas  of  vested  actlvlttee  that  have  been 
completed  between  Tezaa  and  Peru  is  attnb- 
tttable  to  the  strong  comblnaUon  of  people 
end  groope  In  both  areas  that  have  found 
Interaction  to  be  muttially  benefldal." 

TMcans  have  built  brldgea.  echoois  and 
aammunlty  health  centers.  They  have  pro- 
vided portable  electric  dynamoe,  and  pro- 
vided surplus  equipment  and  books  for 
schools.  They  have  given  tractors  and  plows 
and  donated  •  water  pump  for  a  ramote 
school. 

Tlte  work  has  led  to  an  exchange  of  aobol- 
anhlpa  with  Texas  students  visiting  Peru. 
and  Peruvians  visiting  Texas  schools.  High 
aohool  atudenta  of  Texaa  through  the  Pan- 
American  Forum  have  provided  hand  tools, 
material  for  buildings  motors  for  boats, 
equipment  for  medical  posts,  saw  chains  and 
even  lanterns  tor  night  literacy  classes. 

8\ich  a  pereon-to-person  program  will  do 
more  for  lasting  peace  than  all  the  treaties 
we  can  creat*.  Texaa  should  be  prond  of  Its 
achievements  and  many  others  should  Join 
In  similar  work. 
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PAIR  FARM  PRICES  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  INCRKASED  POOD  PRODUC- 
TION 

Mr.  McCJOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  few  changea  In  American  agri- 
cultural history  more  dramatic  than  the 
current  shift  from  concern  about  sur- 
pluses to  a  very  real  concern  about 
T^ether  or  not  we  have  sufficient  food 
production  to  meet  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign requirements.  The  most  striking 
fact  about  American  agriculture  today  Is 
that  our  surpluses  are  gone. 

The  Nation  became  q)eedily  aware 
of  Impending  wheat  shortages  as  a  result 
of  famine  In  India,  the  publicity  attend- 
ant on  our  large  shipments  to  that  na- 
tion, and  reports  on  our  short  supply  of 
wheat  for  food-f or-peace  use  in  the  com- 
ing year.  As  I  told  the  Senate  a  month 
ago,  our  embassies  have  been  notified 
that  wheat  available  this  marketing  year 
for  food  for  peace  will  be  25  percent  un- 
der last  year — disturbing  news  for  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Nation  Is  also  aware  that  declin- 
ing dairy  production  and  the  liquidation 
of  dairy  herds  necessitated  Increasing 
manufacturing  milk  price  supports  to  %4 
per  hundredwelight.  This  set  off  an  un- 
Justlfled  round  of  retail  milk  price  in- 
creaaea  which  frequently  ran  two  or 
three  times  the  increase  to  farmers. 

We  now  have  sufficiently  reliable  esti- 
mates on  feed  gimlns  and  oil  meals  to  sup- 
plement those  grains  with  protein,  to  re- 
veal the  necessity  of  producing  at  least  a 


billion  bushels  more  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans next  year. 

The  August  Peed  Situation  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
came  out  recently  using  Augiist  10  crop 
report  data,  indicates  that  utilization  of 
feed  grains— com,  oats,  barley  and  sor- 
ghum grain — will  run  18.8  million  tons 
ahead  of  production  this  year.  We  are 
using  170  million  tons  this  year  and  pro- 
ducing only  151  million  tons. 

There  is  no  danger  of  an  immediate 
feed  grain  shortage.  We  will  be  carrying 
over  47  million  tons.  In  addition  to  pro- 
duction, for  use  in  the  1966-67  market- 
ing, or  feeding,  year.  But  at  the  end  of 
one  more  year  our  carryover  is  going  to 
be  too  thin.  If  we  again  utilize  170  mil- 
lion tons  of  feed,  we  will  have  less  than  28 
million  tons — only  about  a  2  months  sup- 
ply—in carryover  stocks  plus  this  year's 
production  as  Insurance  against  a 
drought  or  emergency.  We  have  always 
regarded  a  3  to  4  months  supply  as  mini- 
mal— 45  to  50  million  tons.  With  this 
year's  10-percent  increase  in  feed  grain 
utilization,  our  carryover  should  also  go 
up  10  percent,  to  the  50-  to  55-mimon- 
ton  level  for  safety. 

The  Peed  Situation  report  reflects  a 
utilization  this  year  of  411  million 
bushels  more  com  than  the  prospective 
crop;  63  million  bushels  more  of  oats  than 
the  prospective  crop;  31  million  bushels 
more  of  barley;  and  196  million  bushels 
more  of  grain  sorghums  than  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  August  10  crop  report  on  which 
the  Situation  report  is  based  is  regarded 
as  very  optimistic  on  corn  for  It  predicts 
yields  in  Central  States  close  to  last  year. 
A  great  many  counties  in  the  com  coun- 
try have  been  designated  as  emergency 
drought  areas  and  the  trade  believes 
yields  wUl  be  considerably  under  the 
U5DA  estimate  for  this  year. 

The  soybean  crop  la  forecast  at  860 
million  bushels,  although  a  billion  bushel 
crt^J  was  considered  desirable  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  smaller  crop  and  heavy  demands, 
soybean  prices  have  gone  up.  Soybean 
meal  prices,  which  are  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  producing  milk,  pork,  beef,  and 
poultry,  are  up  from  $71  per  ton  in 
Decatur  last  faU  to  »7  per  ton  cur- 
rently— a  $26  per  ton  increase .  * 

Based  on  acreage  ylald  llgures  in  the 
August  10  crop  report,  it  appears  that 
we  need  12  to  15  million  acres  more  of 
feeds  and  soybeans  next  year  Just  to  keep 
up  with  use  or  disappearance.  Some  of 
this  may  come  out  of  the  16.6  million 
acre  increase  in  wheat  allotments  under 
the  regulation  permitting  substltutlorFof 
feed  grains  and  wheat  on  allowable  acre- 
age. I  hope  that  it  do*  not  In  any  sig- 
nificant amount,  for  it  is  my  own  view 
that  we  should  be  using  o\ir  productive 
capacity  to  conduct  the  one  war  that  we 
can  win— the  war  against  want. 
Wheat— a  cereal  that  more  and  more 
pe<w>le  In  the  world  are  learning  to  use. 
Is  our  most  efficient  weapon  in  this  war 
and  we  should  have  it  in  abundance — 
along  with  an  adequate  supply  of  other 
grains. 


I  am  reviewing  our  food  and  agricul- 
tural situation,  and  directing  attention  to 
the  decline  In  our  supplies,  because  I 
want  to  appeal  for  the  pursuit  of  a  policy 
of  abundance  and  for  policies  that  will 
assure  adequate  food  supplies  to  meet 
both  our  domestic  and  overseas  needs. 
That  means  policies  that  reject  any 
gambling  with  shortages  either  as  a  con- 
sequence of  overly  stringent  acreage  con- 
trols or  as  a  consequence  of  tightfisted- 
ness  with  our  farmers. 

We  had  far  better  risk  having  too  much 
food  Ln  our  warehouses  than  too  little. 

We  had  far  better  assure  our  fanners 
the  fair  return  to  which  they  are  entitled 
for  the  additional  production  we  need 
than  to  be  miserly  about  price  supports 
and  end  up  with  too  little  to  meet  our 
obligations,  or  with  Increased  produc- 
tion coming  too  late  to  prevent  sky- 
rocketing food  prices  which  are  not  good 
for  either  producer  or  consumer. 

On  July  28.  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  13  cosponsors.  a  bill  to  write  a  mini- 
mum $4  per  hundredweight  price  sup- 
port for  manufacturing  milk  into  law  for 
the  next  3  years.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  Increased  miur  price  sup- 
port from  $3.50  to  $4  per  himdredweight 
early  in  July  in  the  hope  of  stemming  the 
liquidation  of  dairy  herds  and  the  conse- 
quent decline  in  milk  production. 

Milk  production  the  first  7  months  of 
this  year  has  been  off  SV^  billion  pounds 
or  about  4  percent. 

Since  reestabllshment  of  dairy  herds 
and  expansion  of  milk  production  takes 
considerably  more  than  a  year— and 
producers  are  not  going  to  get  into  the 
business  of  milking  cows  morning  and 
night  every  day  of  the  year  unless  they 
can  see  a  decent  living  in  it  for  some  time 
into  the  future — I  am  convinced  that  the 
milk  price  support  level  which  the  Secre- 
tary wisely  raised  to  $4  should  be  assured 
for  several  years  ahead  to  get  the  produc- 
tion we  need.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  being 
fair  to  farmers  out  of  the  goodness  of  our 
hearts  but  of  making  milk  production 
profitable  enough  to  get  the  production 
we  need. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  the 
sort  of  wheat  production,  or  feed  grain 
production,  or  soybean  production  we 
now  need  unless  there  is  assurance  of  a 
fair  return. 

Some  farmers  may  gamble  on  the  mar- 
ket price  for  wheat  bringing  them  con- 
siderably more  than  the  $1.25  loan,  and 
plant  all  of  the  increased  acreage  offered 
them  for  1967  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  But  a  significant  percent- 
age of  farmers  are  not  going  to  plant  the 
additional  wheat  acres  on  a  gamble  with 
both  weather  and  markets.  Officials  of 
the  wheat  growers  associations  In  the 
Plains  States  where  Uie  bulk  of  our 
wheat  Is  grown  are  already  advising  pro- 
ducers to  go  slow  on  planting  the  In- 
creased allotments,  warning  them  that 
overproduction  could  mean  a  return  to 
unprofitable  prices. 

We  need  to  guarantee  farmers  at  least 
another  25  cents  per  bushel  on  noncer- 
tlflcate  wheat  with  export  certificates  or 
other  support  device  which  will  keep  the 
blend  price  at  least  up  to  the  $1J5  per 
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bushel  assured  them  on  lesser  acreage  in 
the  1965  farm  law. 

Although  soybean  prices  are  high  In 
the  market  today,  we  need  to  move  sup- 
ports up  closer  to  the  current  market 
level  to  reduce  the  producers'  risk  if  they 
increase  acreage  next  year  and  produce 
the  billion  bushels  or  more  of  beans  that 
we  need.  Producers  of  all  kinds  are 
worried  that  if  they  boost  production 
next  year,  prices  will  drop  back  to  un- 
profitable levels.  Only  higher  supports 
will  reassure  them  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  produce  themselves  back  into  a 
depressed  price  and  income  situation. 

Our  farmer-producers  are  entitled  to 
more  than  80  percent  of  parity  for  their 
products.  They  are  entitled  to  parity  of 
Income — a  return  on  their  capital  and 
their  labor  equal  to  that  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  population. 

The  problem  the  Nation  faces,  however, 
is  not  just  one  of  equity  for  agriculture. 
It  is  a  problem  of  actually  getting  in- 
creased production.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
done  by  offering  farmers  additional  acre- 
age allotments  on  which  to  lose  money. 
Our  total  domestic  and  foreign  food 
needs  are  only  going  to  be  met  fully  if  we 
provide  adequate  incentives  to  produce — 
an  adequate  price  assurance. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  meeting  our 
responsibilities  tc  our  own  consumers,  to 
our  friends  in  developing  nations  abroad, 
or  to  humanity  if  we  fail  to  assure  that 
half  or  more  of  our  60  million  idle  acres 
of  cropland  is  actually  planted  next  year. 
It  is  not  enough  to  give  farmers  the  op- 
portunity to  plant  the  additional  acreage, 
at  considerable  risk.  We  must  make  it 
reasonable  profitable  for  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  late  In  the  Congress.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  certain  author- 
ities to  make  adjustments  in  acreage  and 
supports  which  can  be  used  to  stimulate 
agricultural  output.  If  further  author- 
ities are  needed,  however,  I  hope  they  will 
be  requested  and  that  Congress  will  act 
upon  them  before  adjournment. 

It  will  seriously  effect  our  domestic 
economy  if  food  supplies  remain  tight, 
as  is  now  the  case  with  dairy  and  oilmeal 
products. 

It  Will  be  a  major  tragedy  in  this  hun- 
gry world  if  tliis  rich  Nation,  investing 
billions  in  military  operations,  is  miserly 
about  the  food  that  we  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  so  abundantly. 


CONGRESS  OF  MICRONESIA 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
regular  session  of  the  First  Congress  of 
Micronesia  recently  completed  its  30-day 
meeting  in  Saipan.  the  provisional  cap- 
ital of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory.  The 
congress  was  created  by  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  nearly  2  years 
ago,  to  give  the  Mlcroneslans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  legislative  functioris 
previously  vested  In  the  High  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

When  the  Corigress  of  Micronesia  con- 
vened for  the  first  regular  session  in  July 
last  year.  I  noted  this  event  as  having 
special  political  significance,  for  it 
marked  a  historic  step  forward  in  the 


political  development  of  the  90.000  in- 
habitants of  the  trust  territorj'.  The 
33  members  of  the  congress  lived  up  to 
expectations  in  carrying  out  their  legis- 
lative responsibilities  tis  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Micronesian  people. 

The  second  session  just  concluded 
demonstrated  again  the  Mlcroneslans' 
determination  and  capacity  to  develop 
their  political  maturity.  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  future  political  status 
of  the  trust  territory  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
and  that  the  congress  discussed  this  sub- 
ject at  length. 

Eventually,  the  Mlcroneslans  must  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  status  they  wish 
to  have.  By  assisting  and  encouraging 
them  to  develop  politically,  through  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  other  ways, 
the  United  States  is  promoting  the  self- 
government  of  the  trust  territory,  as 
this  country  agreed  to  do  under  a  1947 
trusteeship  agreement  with  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

An  excellent  report  on  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  was 
published  in  the  August  18  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  written  by 
Marjorie  Smith,  under  the  title  "Democ- 
racy in  Micronesia." 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  August  21, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Our  Political  Re- 
lations," proposed  the  idea  of  Micro- 
nesian legislators  visiting  the  Hawaii 
Legislature  as  participants  in  an  ob- 
server program  aimed  at  developing  ideas 
useful  to  the  Mlcronesians.  Ifi  turn,  it 
would  give  Hawaii  legislators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  trust  territory. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  "mutual  edu- 
cation" proposal  and  hope  it  can  be  im- 
plemented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Star-Bulletin  article  and  the  Advertiser 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  Aug.  18. 
19661 

Democracy  in   Micronesia 
(By  Marjorie  Smith) 

"There  will  never  be  another  Congress  of 
Micronesia  like  this  first  one."  stild  an  offi- 
cial in  the  Trust  Territory  adnUnlstratlon 
last  week.  "These  fellows  were  together  at 
P.I.C.S.  (Pacific  Islands  Central  School,  until 
recently  the  only  secondary  public  school 
In  the  Trust  Territory)  and  then  many  of 
them  went  on  to  the  University  of  Hawaii 
together.  I  doubt  If  you  could  find  a  group 
of  more  outstanding  political  leaders  In  aoiy 
other  legislative  body." 

The  official's  confidence  in  the  33  members 
of  the  First  Congress  of  Micronesia  is  shared 
by  many  other  observers.  Including  this 
writer.  Coming  from  the  six  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  Trust  Territory  and  represent- 
ing 2100  Islands  and  at  least  nine  different 
languEige  and  culture  groupe,  the  znemben 
of  the  Gongrese  of  Mlcroneela  Indicate  that 
of  the  three  reaources  of  Micronesia — the 
land,  the  sea,  and  the  people — the  people 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable. 

The  Congress  of  Mlcroneela  was  created 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
almost  two  years  ago.  It  held  Ita  first  30-day 
session  last  summer  and  now  has  just  com- 


pleted. In  Saipan.  tbe  provisional  capital  of 
the  Trust  Territory,  its  second  regular  sea- 
Blon. 

Immediately  ut>on  adjournment  of  the 
regular  session,  the  oongressmen  were  called 
to  a  four-day  special  session,  by  High  Com- 
missioner William  Norwood.  On  the  agenda 
for  the  special  sessicc  were  a  territory-wide 
election  law,  op>eratU>g  budgets  for  the  Con- 
grress  Itself,  and  the  admlnUtr&tlon's  revlaed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  Trust 
Territory  has  operated  under  a  budget  oeU- 
ing  of  tl7t/2  million.  Bet  by  the  U.6.  Congreaa 
which  provides  the  funds  to  run  the  ter- 
ritory Earlier  this  year,  the  Department 
of  Interior  presented  to  Congress  a  five  year 
development  program  for  the  territory,  to- 
taling $172  million.  Congressional  commit- 
tees gave  the  crash  program  a  very  oool 
reception  and  advised  Interior  to  seek  a  raUe 
In  the  annual  budget  celling  Instead.  Tbxis. 
the  fiscal  1967  budget  has  now  been  revised 
to  (32  million,  while  (35  mUllon  Is  aaked 
for  the  next  year. 

The  Congress  of  Mteronesla  has  power  only 
to  advise  on  the  spending  of  funds  granted 
by  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  It  takes  this  respon- 
sibility—like  aU  its  others — very  serloualy. 
and  it  buckled  down  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  administration's  plans  for  the  money. 

The  Congress  Is  bi-cameral,  with  a  Sen- 
ate composed  of  two  members  from  each  of 
the  six  districts  of  the  Territory,  and  a  Hotiae 
of  Representatives  whose  memlaershlp  Is  ap- 
portioned according  to  population.  Tap 
District  has  two  representatives.  Palau  and 
the  Mariana  Islands  each  have  three.  Ponape 
and  the  Marshalls  have  four  and  populous 
Truk  District  has  five. 

The  Congress  has  the  pwwer  to  make  laws 
concerning  the  entire  territory,  to  levy  ter- 
ritorial taxes,  and  to  appropriate  the  reve- 
nue gained  from  those  taxes.  Its  actions 
are  subject  to  possible  veto  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner, who  must  return  the  bill  to  the 
Congress  with  his  objections.  Like  the  Guam 
Legislature,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  may 
vote  to  override  a  veto,  and  If  the  High  Com- 
missioner stUI  disapproves  the  measure  the 
bill  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  final  declMon. 

However,  the  limited  30-day  annual  ses- 
sion and  the  intricacies  of  a  bi-cameral  sys- 
tem combine  to  make  the  prospects  of  over- 
riding a  veto  wlthla  the  time  limit  highly 
unlikely. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  is  petitioning 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  longer  seaslona. 
or  two  sessions  annually,  so  that  there  will 
be  more  time  to  work  on  measures,  partic- 
ularly budget  recommendations.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  congresainen  are 
making  the  best  they  can  out  of  the  existing 
set-up,  and  chiefly  ttirough  Intelligent  and 
energetic  use  of  committees  manage  to  ac- 
complish a  remarkable  amount  of  work. 

Bi-cameral  legislative  procedures  are  not 
the  only  problems  faolng  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  They  are  also  faced 
with  the  problem  of  tying  together  90,000 
people  scattered  over  three  million  square 
miles,  and  seeking  to  act  in  the  common 
interests  of  people  Who  In  aome  cases  had 
never  had  contact  with  each  other  until  the 
last  two  decades. 

The  challenge  Is  being  met,  and  a  feeling  of 
Micronesian  Identity  Is  developing  with 
greater  speed  than  anyone  had  expected  was 
poMlble. 

Observers  at  the  Ccngresa'  oi>enlng  seaslon 
a  year  ago  thought  they  saw  a  tendency  on 
the  ijart  of  the  members  to  develop  power 
blocks.  The  weetem  district* — ^Palau.  Tap. 
and  the  Marianas — appeared  to  be  grouping 
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themaclTM  Kg&lnat  the  more  populous  eajt- 
•m  districts.  A  bitter  struggle  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Senate  was  waged  between 
TOtlwo  Nakayuiu  of  TTuk  and-^hn  Ngiraked 
of  PsUu.  and  attempts  were  made  by  one 
faction  to  block  the  seating  of  the  Marianas 
Senator  Jom  B.  Cruz,  whose  election  had 
b«en  oballenged  by  the  Saipan  Popular 
Party. 

The  conflict  waa  resolved  last  year  with 
Nakayama  winning,  and  this  year  no  evl- 
dencfl  of  power  blocks  was  to  be  seen. 
Speaker  of  the  House  Bethwel  Henry  says, 
"There  Is  now  among  the  members  of  the 
Congress  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
entire  territory  as  a  whole."  Henry  says 
that  rather  than  district  fighting  district  be 
now  sees  the  representatives  from  the  same 
district  occasionally  arguing  among  them- 
selTes.  "This  is  good,  I  think,"  he  said.  "It 
means  the  representatives  are  considering  the 
issues  Instead  of  the  geography." 

Henry,  a  school -teacho'  from  Ponafw,  was 
elected  BpttkiuT  ot  the  House  this  year  In 
place  of  Dwlght  Heine  of  the  Bfarahalls  who 
resigned  from  the  Congress  last  year  to  be- 
come District  Administrator  in  his  home 
Islands.  Vice-speaker  In  the  House  again 
this  year  is  Chief  Petrus  UaUo  of  Truk. 
ICallo  does  not  speak  English  and  uses  an 
Interpreter  during  deliberations,  but  as  a 
high  ranking  traditional  chief  In  hU  home 
district,  he  commands  respect  from  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Nakayama  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Senate  this  year,  with  Bailey  Olter  of  Ponape 
serving  as  vice  president. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  put  on  committee 
work  and  committee  reports,  chairmanships 
of  the  four  Senate  standing  ccxnmltteee  and 
five  House  committees  are  key  positions. 
Holding  down  the  Jobs  In  the  Senate  are 
Amata  Kabua,  BCarahalls,  Ways  and  Means; 
Olymplo  Borja,  Marianas,  Resources  and  De- 
velopment; Joee  R.  CruB,  Marianas,  Judici- 
ary and  Oovemmental  Operations;  and 
Boman  Tmetuchl,  Palau,  Bducatlon,  Health 
and  Social  Matters. 

In  the  House,  Floor  Leader  Lazarus  Salll 
of  Palau  chairs  ths  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Juan  A.  Sablan  of  the  Marianas  heads 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  other 
committee  chairmen  are  Jacob  Sawaichl, 
Palau,  Reaotuxes  and  Development;  Dr.  Olter 
Patil,  Ponape,  BdueaUon,  Health  and  Social 
Matters;  and  Luke  Tman.  Yap,  Judiciary  and 
Oovernmental  Operations. 

Because  they  are  the  first  terrttory-wlde 
Itgislatlve  body,  much  of  the  congreaamen's 
time  U  devoted  to  considering  and  passing 
bills  making  technical  changes  In  the  code 
o«  the  Trust  Territory.  According  to  Legls- 
laUve  Counsel  Kaleb  Udui.  a  Palauan  with 
a  law  degree  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, the  Code  is  badly  organized  and  full 
of  contradictions.  The  Job  of  revising  and 
reorganising  It  falls  to  these  early  sessions 
of  the  Congress. 

But  the  Congress  Is  not  devoting  all  Its 
energy  to  technicalities.  Many  of  the  meas- 
ures considered  will  have  far-reaching  Impact 
OD  the  Territory. 

One  of  these  U  a  blU  passed  this  session 
establishing  a  merit  system  for  employees  of 
the  Trust  Territory  government.  The  bill 
sets  up  a  standard  civil  service  system,  but 
also  seeks  to  eventually  do  away  with  the 
vast  differential  between  pay  scales  for  Mlcro- 
nsslsns  and  salaries  of  Americans  working 
for  the  territory  In  roughly  similar  Jobs. 

"By  placing  an  effective  date  of  1970-1871 
on  this  provision,"  says  Udul.  "the  Congress 
hopes  to  give  the  administration  time  to 
figure  out  how  this  can  be  accomplished." 
Concern  has  bsen  voiced  by  many  Mlcro- 
Bsslans  that  unless  pay  scales  go  up,  the 
most  ouUtandlng  islanders  will  not  return 


home  after  they've  earned  their  college  de- 
grees. 

Another  lmp>ortant  ara^  of  legislation  in 
Micronesia  concerns  land.  By  far  the  most 
limited  of  the  Territory's  resources  (Micro- 
nesia means  "tiny  islands")  it  la  also  the 
most  essential  part  of  oultural  traditions. 
Tribal  ownership  concepts  are  complicated 
by  the  overlay  of  land  tenure  systems  intro- 
duced by  four  separate  foreign  powers: 
Spain,  Germany,  Japan  and  the  VS.  A  bill 
passed  this  session  establlehlng  a  Land  Com- 
mission and  providing  for  registration  and 
survey  of  all  land  la  looHed  upon  as  s  very 
lmp>ortant  measure. 

Economic  development  ts  another  key  area. 
While  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  Micro- 
nesia seem  agreed  that  tbey  want  economic 
development  and  the  Increased  services  and 
products  it  can  bring,  the  gaining  of  such 
development  is  a  subject  tinged  with  con- 
troversy. 

Economists  aay  Micronesia  must  have  out- 
side capital  to  develop  scything  beyond  a 
■ubslstence  economy.  But  Mlcronealans  have 
an  almost  paranoldal  fear  of  "disappearing 
like  the  Hawaiians  and  the  American  In- 
dians" and  view  each  development  proposal 
with  suspicion.  The  trick  is  for  the  admin- 
istration to  get  outsiders  to  Invest  a  major 
part  of  the  money  necessary  to  establish  a 
business,  but  to  keep  a  tnajor  part  of  the 
control  in  the  hands  of  Mlcroneslans. 

A  cjontroversy  developed  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  over  a  contract  the 
Trust  Territory  Government  signed  with  the 
Mobil  Oil  Company.  Under  the  contract. 
Mobil  will  provide  both  government  petro- 
leum needs  and  serve  coramerclal  needs.  A 
recently  organized  Salpab-based  company, 
the  United  Mlcroneslan  Development  Asso- 
ciation, had  also  made  proposals  concerning 
the  contract,  but  the  administration  con- 
cluded that  they  did  not  have  the  financial 
resoxirces  to  carry  through  on  their  proposal. 

A  Joint  resolution  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  protesting  the  Mobil  contract.  When 
It  reached  the  House  It  reeelved  some  strong 
opposition  from  one  group  which  attempted 
to  delay  passage  until  the  icontract  had  been 
Signed.  ' 

Those  objecting  to  the  resolution  were 
labeled  "administration  yes-men"  by  some  of 
the  proponents  of  the  protests,  and  the  situ- 
ation points  up  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Congress:  moat  of  Its  members  are  em- 
ployed by  the  administration. 

When  the  Congress  was  established.  It  was 
decided  by  the  Department  of  Interior  that 
In  order  to  attract  the  mo«t  qualified  Mlcro- 
neslans. a  provision  she  jld  be  made  to  allow 
administration  employees  to  serve  for  the 
first  four  years.  Because  the  government  Is 
the  tlggest  (and  In  soma  places  the  only) 
employer  In  the  territory,  the  most  educated 
and  intelligent  Mlcroneslans  usually  hold 
high  government  jobs. 

The-  exemption  will  not  last  forever,  and 
before  long  most  of  the  congressmen  will 
have  to  choose  between  their  relatively  well- 
paying  government  Jobs  and  the  honor  and 
responsibility  of  participation  In  the  Con- 
gress. The  administration  Is  working  on 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem,  but  It  Is 
the  basic  reason  for  the  comment.  "There 
will  never  be  another  Congress  like  this  one." 

PoUtlcal  destiny  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
troversial subject  to  crop  up  in  the  Congress, 
but  It  Is  one  that  is  not  pwtlcularly  affected 
by  employment  by  the  administration. 

The  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council 
has  recommended  that  a  plebesclte  be  held 
in  the  Territory  by  1970  to  determine  what 
future  the  Mlcroneslans  want  for  them- 
selves. Many  members  of  the  Congress  be- 
lieve that  their  most  important  Job  Is  the 
discussion  of  political  desUny  and  the  "sell- 
ing" cf  the  need  for   the   decision   to   their 


people.  As  Senator  Cruz  pointed  out  during 
one  debate.  "There  are  still  people  In  Micro- 
nesia who've  never  really  heard  of  the  Trust 
Territory — how  can  they  vote  what  future 
they  want?" 

Political  destiny  gets  discussed  In  the  Con- 
gress under  many  guises.  One  this  year  waa 
a  resolution  Introduced  by  Saipan 's  Senator 
BorJa  asking  that  Mlcroneslans  be  allowed  to 
enlist  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  To  the 
Senators  from  the  Marianas,  with  their 
Guam-U.S.  orientation,  this  seemed  a  very 
normal  wish,  but  congressmen  from  other 
districts  found  it  extremely  controversial. 

"Vietnam  is  not  our  kind  of  war,"  said 
Yap's  Senator  Francis  Nuuan  and  the  Mar- 
shalls'  Dr.  Isaac  Lanwl. 

"Service  In  the  military  Is  an  obligation 
that  comes  with  citizenship,"  argued  Palau's 
John  Nglraked.  "Why  should  we  treat  It  as 
a  privilege?" 

Other  Senators  felt  that  passage  of  the 
resolution  was  premature  and  might  indi- 
cate to  the  United  Nations  that  the  Mlcro- 
neslans considered  themselves  part  of  the 
United  States  long  before  It  was  time  to 
make  the  decision. 

A  resolution  authored  by  Palau's  Senator 
Tmetuchl  was  filed  by  the  Senate.  It  would 
have  asked  the  Interior  Department  to  draft 
an  Organic  Act  to  make  the  Trust  Territory 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  It,  too,  was 
labeled  "premature." 

Another  resolution  proposed  establishment 
of  a  committee  of  congressmen  to  tour  the 
districts  during  the  coming  year  and  "assess 
the  thinking  of  the  people  on  poUtlcal 
destiny."  The  Senators  decided  that  the  pur- 
pose could  best  be  accomplished  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  when  they  returned  to 
their  home  districts  and  talked  to  their  own 
constituents. 

An  amazing  level  of  political  maturity  was 
displayed  throughout  the  Congress.  Perhaps 
It  was  most  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
the  Senate  In  Its  handling  of  an  inevitable 
"pork  barrel"  bill. 

After  subtracting  $450,000  for  congressional 
operating  expenses  from  the  anticipated 
locally  raised  revenue,  the  House  determined 
that  there  was  still  »360,000  available  for 
them  to  appropriate.  With  election  in  No- 
vember facing  all  21  members,  they  decided 
that  the  money  should  be  pro-rated  accord- 
ing to  population  and  district.  Then  the 
representatives  from  each  district  decided 
how  to  spend  their  allotment. 

The  process  resulted  in  the  $360,000  being 
divided  up  for  dozens  of  projects,  with  Indi- 
vidual appropriations  going  as  low  as  $500 
apiece  for  a  number  of  water  distribution 
systems  In  various  villages  In  Palau. 

The  bill  reached  the  Senate  late  the  eve- 
ning of  the  last  day  of  the  regular  session. 
Although  It  was  strongly  backed  by  the  two 
senators  from  the  Marianas  and  a  few  other* 
It  received  strong  opposition  from  some 
quarters. 

"We're  spreading  our  money  too  thin,"  pro- 
tested Andon  Amaralch  of  Truk.  He  favored 
spending  all  of  the  money  on  a  single  project 
to  be  Identified  with  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
rather  than  the  Individual  representatives. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  we  have  appropriated 
any  funds,"  Senate  Vice-President  Bailey 
Olter  reminded  his  fellow  senators.  "The 
world  is  watching  us  to  see  whether  we  are 
mature  enough  to  govern  ourselves.  I  dont 
think  this  bill  had  enough  study  in  the  lower 
hoiise." 

The  opponents  of  the  pork  barrel  bill,  some 
of  whom  also  face  election  this  fall,  then  de- 
liberately stalled  the  discussion  imtU  Floor 
Leader  Amata  Kagua  said.  "Mr.  President, 
Point  of  Secretarial  Order." 

President  Nakayama  then  noted  that  It  was 
midnight  and  the  Senate  was  "adjourned 
sine  die"  leaving  the  $360,000  unappropriated. 
"Next  year  we'll  have  enough  to  really  do 
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•omethlng  with,"  one  Senator  said  after- 
wards. 

After  declaring  the  Senate  adjourned, 
Nakayama  Invited  the  Senators  to  make  any 
closing  remarks  they  might  care  to  make,  and 
■et  off  a  round  of  sentimental  farewells 
among  the  members. 

The  feeling  during  the  last  few  minutes 
was  almost  like  a  summer  camp  where  people 
from  various  places  have  lived  together  for  a 
lew  days  and  developed  very  close  friendships. 
It  is  an  Important  concept,  for  if  Micronesia 
IB  to  progress,  it  must  have  a  feeling  of  unity 
despite  Its  diverse  cultures  and  peoples. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
concluded  their  deliberations  In  Saipan  are 
indeed  an  unusual  group.  They  are  men  who 
almost  without  exception  regard  the  future 
good  of  the  territory  as  more  Important  than 
the  immediate  good  of  their  local  constitu- 
ents. They  are  more  concerned  with  the  Im- 
pression they  are  making  on  the  world  and 
on  the  future  of  their  people  than  with  the 
Impression  they  make  on  the  voters  they  face 
In  November.  They  show  a  statesmanship 
rare  In  politicians  anywhere,  and  almost  In- 
credible in  people  who  have  emerged  within 
their  own  memory  from  a  stone-age  society. 

Given  enough  time  by  the  United  Nations 
and  enough  money  by  the  United  States,  It 
Is  highly  likely  that  Micronesia,  because  of 
its  people,  has  a  successful,  united  future 
shead  of  It — whatever  the  political  destiny 
It  chooses  for  Itself.  The  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia appears  to  be  the  key  to  that  future. 

IFYom  the  Sunday  Advertiser,  Aug.  21,  1966] 
OtJR  Political  Relations 
Whatever  future  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Trust  Territory  decide  for  themselves.  It 
hopefully  will  Include  closer  cooperation 
with  Hawaii. 

Just  what  the  future  will  be  for  the  Trust 
Territory  politically  is  still  most  uncertain. 
But  what  is  clear  Is  that  Hawaii  can  do  much 
la  the  way  of  constructive  cooperation  to 
help  the  development  of  the  Territory. 

One  specific  project  which  we  suggest 
would  be  of  high  mutual  benefit  Is  for  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Congress  of  Micronesia  to 
observe  the  next  Hawaii  State  Legislature  In 
sction. 

The  first  Congress  of  Micronesia  recently 
wound  up  Its  first  two  years  with  what  many 
feel  is  an  impressive  record  of  achievement 
and  restraint.  There  will  be  another  elec- 
aon  this  fall  for  House  members  and  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Trust  Territory  legislators  will  evolve 
their  own  system  of  opwratlon.  But  we  feel 
there  would  be  a  definite  advantage  for  some 
of  the  33  members  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Con- 
gress, perhaps  half  or  more,  to  take  a  de- 
UDed  look  at  the  older  Hawaii  legislature  In 
session  next  February. 

The  East-West  Center  might  be  expected 
to  handle  expenses  of  the  group  while  here. 
It  is  a  project  closely  In  line  with  Center  aims. 
T^e  Trust  Territory  administration  could 
provide  transpwrtatlon  ftmds.  as  it  does  with 
Center  grantees. 

The  idea  Is  essentially  an  expcinslon  of  the 
past  "political"  relations  between  Trust  Ter- 
ritory legislators  and  Hawaii. 

Some  of  the  leading  Mlcroneslan  Congress- 
men attended  the  University  of  Hawaii  or  the 
Center.  A  few  have  seen  the  State  Leglsla- 
Wfe  In  action,  and  one  served  as  a  part-time 
»lde  to  House  Speaker  Elmer  Cravalho.  One 
»M  in  a  training  session  run  for  legislative 
»We6  In  the  last  budget  session  by  Dr.  Nor- 
nan  Meller,  University  of  Hawaii  political 
"dentist. 

Going  the  other  way  Hawaii  last  year  sent 
*  group  to  conduct  a  workshop  for  the  new 
IClcronealan  Congress.  It  Included  Meller; 
Tom  Dlnnell  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bu- 
riau:  Y.  Baron  Goto,  vice  chancellor  of  the 


Bast-West  Center,  and  former  Congressman 
Tom  Gill. 

Members  of  the  Mlcroneslan  House  at  that 
time  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  leglsla- 
Uve  study  trips  to  Hawaii. 

We  feel  there  Is  real  merit  in  the  idea  of 
Mlcroneslan  legislators  coming  to  Hawaii  next 
session — not  as  legislative  Interns  but  as  par- 
ticipants in  an  observer  course  aimed  at  de- 
veloping Ideas  that  can  be  useful  at  home. 

Equally  important,  however,  it  offers  the 
chance  for  Hawaii's  Senators  and  House  mem- 
bers to  learn  something  about  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Trust  Territory. 

It's  a  bit  of  mutual  education  that  might 
be  beneficial  to  all,  and  It  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  visit  of  I^waii  lawmakers  to  learn 
more  about  the  Mlcroneslan  Congress  and 
the  important  area  It  serves. 


It  is  a  great  State:  Alabama.    Come 
to  see  It. 


INVITATION  TO  VISIT  ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  began  talking  about  some  of  the 
places  and  things  one  ought  to  see  in 
Alabama,  I  did  not  realize  that  the  mere 
cataloging  of  Alabama  attractions  would 
be  a  real  Job.  As  I  think  about  the  State 
and  as  I  travel  through  it,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  more  and  more  places  which  every 
American  would  like  to  see.  I  thought 
of  this  recently  as  I  drove  from  Jasper 
and  Oakman,  in  the  coal  county  of 
Walker,  toward  Cullman  in  north  Ala- 
bama. We  came  over  a  ridge  and  there, 
across  the  valley,  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains seemed  piled  on  one  another  all 
aroimd  a  great  panorama  of  varied 
greens.  I  remarked  then  that  I  supposed 
many  people.  Including  many  Alabam- 
ians,  would  not  believe  that  this  view 
exists  in  Alabama.  Yet  It  Is  only  one  of 
many  inspiring  sights  scattered  around 
the  State. 

So  I  am  repeating  today  my  invitation 
to  come  to  Alabama  and  see  what  my 
State — the  State  where  I  was  bom  and 
where  I  have  chosen  to  live— really  is  like. 

Among  places  of  special  interest  is  the 
Lewis  M.  Smith  Lake  which  extends  Into 
Cullman,  Walker,  and  Winston  Coun- 
ties, a  beautiful  lake  created  by  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  for  water  storage  and 
for  power.  Birmingham,  incidentally, 
profits  from  the  water  storage  feature  of 
this  great  dam,  and  industrial  water  for 
the  city  la  piped  from  this  lake.  Nearby, 
also  in  Winston  County,  is  the  Alabama 
Natural  Bridge,  a  high  arch  of  rock  above 
a  small  stream — the  highest  sandstone 
bridge  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Dismails,  a  deep  ravine  which  Is  a  kind  of 
wondrous  sunken  garden,  is  not  far  away 
near  Phil  Campbell.  It  contains  giant 
hemlocks  and  rare  forms  of  plantlife. 

There  are  other  unusual  or  historic 
places  all  through  this  part  of  Alabama. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Cullman  is  St.  Ber- 
nard College,  a  famous  Jesuit  school,  but 
perhaps  more  famous  than  the  college  is 
the  Ave  Maria  Grotto,  a  miniature  city  of 
churches  and  other  religious  build^s, 
the  work  of  a  brother  who  labored  for 
decades  to  build  the  multitude  of  replicas 
of  buildings  in  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem, and  throughout  the  world. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  about  each 
of  these  places  and  name  some  of  the 
other  spots  around  Alabama  which  every 
visitor  to  the  State  ought  to  see. 


FEDERAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  TEXAS 
DURING  PAST  5  YEARS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  encom- 
passed in  the  total  area  of  263,450  square 
miles  in  the  State  of  Texas  are  four  major 
physiographical  divisions  of  North 
America.  They  are  the  Gulf  Coastal 
Forested  Plain,  the  Great  Western  Lower 
Plain,  the  Great  Western  High  Plain,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

The  second  greatest  mass  of  inland 
water  of  any  State  is  contained  in  the 
borders  of  my  State — 4,499  square  miles 
of  water  lie  within  the  land  boundary  of 
Texas. 

The  longest  stral^t-llne  distance  in  a 
general  north -south  direction  is  801 
miles  from  the  nortihwest  comer  of  the 
panhandle  to  the  extreme  southern  tip 
of  Texas  on  the  Rio  Grande  below 
Brownsville.  The  greatest  east-west 
distance  is  773  miles  from  the  extreme 
eastward  bend  of  the  Sabine  River  in 
Newton  Coimty  to  the  extreme  western 
bulge  of  the  Rio  Grande  just  above  El 
Paso. 

According  to  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Texas  Almanac  published  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  in  elevation  above  mean 
sea  level,  the  surface  of  the  State  varies 
from  sea  level  along  the  gulf  coast  to 
8,751  at  the  summit  of  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tain in  Culberson  County. 

I  bring  these  statistics  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  with  no  Intention 
to  invoke  their  awe,  hut  to  illustrate  the 
difficulties  Involved  for  anyone  who  seeks 
to  keep  track  of  activities  affecting  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  this  vast 
State.  In  the  large  area  of  Texas,  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  have 
generated  a  considerable  amount  of  ac- 
tivity to  conserve  and  utilize  our  land  and 
water  resources. 

There  has  been  a  significant  amoimt  of 
cooperative  action  in  recent  years  to  de- 
velop recreational  areas,  land  and  water 
conservation,  flood  prevention  projects, 
navigation  projects,  power  projects,  and 
other  types  of  activity. 

The  difficulty  In  keeping  abreast  of  the 
continuous  changes  in  the  status  of  the 
various  projects  In  Texas  Is  understand- 
able, I  think.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
intend  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  a 
copy  of  a  report  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  use  to  mf  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Houae. 

The  report  is  enOtaed  "Federal  Public 
Works  Projects  In  the  State  of  Texas 
Over  the  Last  5  Years,"  and  it  was  pre- 
pared at  my  request  to  provide  an  up-to- 
date  and  comprehensive  guide  to  the 
recent  actions  of  the  major  Federal  pub- 
lic works  agencies.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
a  great  many  Federal  assistance  activities 
which  are  not  covered  in  the  report.  It 
is  intended  as  a  general  report  on  the 
larger  public  works  activities,  rather 
than  as  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all 
Federal  grant  and  assistance  activities 
affecting  the  State. 
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I  ask  that  this  summation  of  recent 
activity  be  Included  In  the  Rxcors  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fb>bul   Public   Works   in    thk   Statx    or 
Tekab  Ovn  THE  Last  6  Ybaes 

The  prlnclp«l  public  worka  agencies  of  tbe 
Federal  gorernment  are  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
neer».  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  SoU  Con- 
•erratlon  Service  and  National  Park  Service. 

An  account  of  the  last  five  years'  activities 
of  each  of  these  agencies  In  Texas  Is  in- 
cluded. 

The  amounts  of  expenditures  for  the  pe- 
riod (fiscal  years  1992  to  1966,  Inclualve)  are 
noted  for  each  project,  with  some  indication 
of  each  project. 

Projects  planned  for  future  undertaking 
are  noted. 

The  only  project  discontinued  during 
this  period  Is  the  BUeders  Creek  Reservoir 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  1964  local 
Interests  offered  an  alternative  plan  of  Im- 
provetnent  which  did  not  conform  to  ap- 
proved Corps  criteria.  The  local  interests 
were  Informed  the  plan  was  not  acceptable. 
The  Corps  has  designated  the  project  as  In- 
active pending  further  restudy  and  a  re- 
vised alternate  plan  by  local  Interests. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

rmOJECTS  WHOLLT  IN  TEXAS 

Canadian  River   project:    Con- 
struction and  rehabilitation |73, 394, 136 

Lower  Rlo  Orande : 
LaPerla  division :  Construction 

and  rehabUltatipn 8.063,839 

Ifercedea  division:   Construc- 
tion and  rehablUUtlon 0.640,781 

Falcon  and  Amlstad:  Operation 
and  maintenance 11,000.900 


Total    95,  019,  K36 


PBOJECTS    PAETLT    IN    TEXAS 

Rlo  Orande  (N.  Mex.) : 

Oonatructlon  and  rehabilita- 
tion  8.803 

RabablUtation  and  better- 
ment            1.3a0,46£ 

Operation  and  maintenance.       7.941,371 

Soil  and  moisture  conserva- 
tion   (mlaeellaneoas) 791,363 

Total   _     10,056,903 


Grand  total 105.070,438 

DBSCRipnoN'  o*  raoJEcra 

The  Canadian  River  project,  45  miles  north- 
Mst  of  Amarlllo,  consists  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  Sanford  Dam  and  Reservoir,  3  regu- 
lating reservolrB.  10  pumping  plants,  323  miles 
of  pipeline.  4  chlorination  systems,  flsh  and 
wUdllfe  and  recreation  facilities. 

Sanford  Dam  and  flah  and  wlldUfe  faclUties 

to*  essentially  complete.    During  the  current 

'fiscal  year  all  components  will  be  completed 

at    a    total    Federal    cost    of    $88    million, 

•83.1M.0O0  of  which  will  be  reimbursed. 

The  project  will  provide  municipal  and 
Indtistrlal  water  supply  for  eleven  commu- 
nltiae  In  northwest  Texas  (including  Amarlllo 
uaA  Lubbock)  and  provide  flood  control  for 
tiM  communities  below  the  dam  as  well  as 
improve  the  flsh  and  wildlife  environment 
fUMl  recreaUonal  facilities  costing  $1,100,000 
are  batng  iirovlded. 

All  costs  except  those  allocated  to  flood 
control,  flsh  and  wildlife  and  recreation  will 
b*  reimbursed,  l^e  Canadian  River  llunicl- 
psl  W4t«r  Autbortty,  abated  by  SUte  Uw 
wUl  be  tlM  administering  agency  and  assume 
reaponsihllity  for  repayment. 

Construction  began  with  ground-breaking 
June  SO.  1903  and  $73394.136  was  committed 
to  June  30.  19M. 


Lower  Rlo  Orande  Projact,  LaFerla  Division, 
in  Cameron  County  suppllee  27.541  acres  of 
land  with  Irrigation  water.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  rehabilitated  existing  works  be- 
ginning in  1950  at  a  cost  of  $6,063,639  through 
June  30.  1966,  all  of  which  Is  reimbursable. 
It  was  substantially  completed  in  the  1965 
fiscal  year.  The  original  project  was  privately 
developed. 

Lower  Rlo  Orande  Rebabllltatlon  Project. 
KCercedee  Division,  in  Hidalgo  and  Cameron 
Counties  provides  a  XuU  water  supply  for 
irrigation  of  6,800  acres  through  rehabilita- 
tion of  deteriorated  faclUtlee.  Total  cost  will 
be  $10,760,000.  To  June  30,  1966,  a  total  of 
$6,540  781  was  expended  on  the  project.  Work 
on  the  main  canal  Is  complete.  Remaining 
work  is  on  laterals,  piuaplng  plant,  drains, 
and  f>ermanent  operating  facilities.  The 
Hidalgo  and  Cameron  Counties  Water  Control 
and  Improvement  Distridt  No.  1  Is  the  oper- 
ator and  responsible  for  repayment  of  costs. 

Falcon  and  Amlstad  Projects  consist  of 
marketing  by  the  Bureaa  of  Reclamation,  of 
the  XJS.  share  of  power  generated  at  Falcon 
Dam,  an  international  dam  on  the  Rlo 
Orande  In  2^pata  County,  Texas  and  Amlstad 
Dam  m  Val  Verde  County,  Texas.  During 
fiscal  years  1962-1966,  $11,000,990  was  ex- 
ptended  In  operation  asd  maintenance  of 
facilities  used  for  tran^nlttlng  and  selling 
this  power. 

The  Rlo  Orande  Projeot  is  a  multl-purpoee 
project  in  central  and  southern  New  Mexico 
and  Kl  Paso  County,  Texas.  The  power 
plant  and  transmission  system  are  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion which  also  operates  the  Irrigation  fea- 
tures of  the  project.  The  project  is  being  re- 
habilitated and  recreatlotial  facilities  are  be- 
ing constructed  at  Elephant  Butte  and 
Caballo  Reservoirs.  38%  of  the  178.000  acres 
of  land  receiving  irrigation  water  are  located 
In  Texas.  In  the  period  1963-1966  only  $3,803 
was  spent  on  this  projett  In  Texas. 

That  portion  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tions Soil  and  Molsturs  Conservation  pro- 
gram In  Texas  for  the  ptrtod  1962-1966  con- 
sisted primarily  of  the  Initiation  of  an  erosion 
control  program  on  the  Oanadlan  River  proj- 
ect. It  involved  expenditures  of  $791,263  for 
the  period  for  that  and  other  soil  stabiliza- 
tion and  similar  activities  or  reclamation 
project  lands. 

rUTtTRE     PROJECTS 

The  Texas  Basins  comprehensive  study.  In 
coordination  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
directed  toward  utilization  of  the  surplus 
waters  of  eastern  Texas  in  the  middle  and 
southwestern  parts  of  the  state  which  Is 
water  deficient.  This  $$.7  million  study  is 
nearlng  completion  and  when  reported  and 
studied  will  lead  to  legislative  proposals 
which  will  constitute  a  major  contribution 
to  the  efforts  to  efllclently  preserve  and  util- 
ize the  water  resources  Of  the  State.  Many 
individual  projects  and  vast  sums  of  money 
will  be  Involved.  Some  specific  areas  arejbe- 
Ing  investigated  Intenively  such  as  the 
La  Orange-San  Saba  Uftlt  In  the  Colorado 
River  (Texas)  basin. 

The  Nueces  River  Project,  In  the  lower 
Nuecee  River  Basin  In  Live  Oak  and  Mc- 
Mullen  counties  consists  of  Choke  Canyon 
Dam  and  Resw^olr  on  the  Trio  River,  for 
development  of  munlc^al  and  Industrial 
water  supply  for  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  area,  the 
lower  Nueces  River  B«sln,  and  adjoining 
coastal  drainage  EireaB  In  Bee,  Jim  Wells, 
Kleberg,  Nueces,  and  San  Patricio  counties. 
Distribution  would  be  Ijbrough  existing  fa- 
cilities, aon-federally  oolistructed.  A  feasi- 
bility report  Is  nearly  completed. 

The  Clbolo  Project,  located  In  the  San 
Antonio  River  Basin,  cotislsts  of  the  Clbolo 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Ctbolo  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  San  Antonio  River,  a  pumping 
plant  there  to  a  plpellna  to  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area.  The  feasibility  report  Is 
nearlng  completion. 


The  Palmetto  Project,  consists  principally 
of  Palmetto  Bend  Dam  and  reservoir  located 
at  the  Junction  of  the  Lavaca  and  Nat-ldad 
Rivers  In  Jackson  County.  The  project 
would  provide  municipal  and  industrial  wa- 
ter  supplies  to  support  economic  growth  and 
Industrial  development  of  the  area.  It  would 
also  provide  flsh  and  wildlife  benefits  and 
recreation  opportunities.  This  project  is  now 
before  the  Congress  for  approval. 

The  Columbus  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Project,  located  on  the  Colorado  River  above 
the  city  of  La  Grange  in  Colorado  and  Fay- 
ette counties  would  provide  additional  de- 
pendable water  supplies  to  meet  the  rapidly 
Increasing  downstream  requirements  for  mu'- 
nlclpal  and  Industrial  water.  It  would  also 
provide  substantial  flsh  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation benefits,  and  incidental  flood  control 
benefits.  This  project  too  is  awaiting  con- 
gressional approval. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  prevention  program  {Public 
Law      566      projects) — Watershed      {years 


active) 


Amount 
1962-66 
$231,862 
9.632 
29.207 
318,596 
1,929 
350.  751 
261  260 
3.734 


Agua  Dulce  Creek  (1962  to  1966)  . 

Alamo  Arroyo  (1966) 

Attoyac  Bayou    (1966) 

Auds  Creek  ( 1962  to  1966) 

Big  Creek  (1965  to  1966) 

Camp  Rice  Arroyo  (1962  to  1964)  - 

Caney  Creek  (1962  to  1966)   

Castleman  Creek   (1966) 

Chlltlpln-San     Fernando     Creek 

(1962  to  1966) 

Chocolate,      Little      Cho.,      L3. 

(1966)    

Cummins  Creek  (1962  to  1966)  ._ 

Diablo  Arroyo   (1962)    

Donahoe  Creek  (1966) 

Dry  Devils  R.  and  Lowrey  Draw 

(1962  to  1963) 

Duck  Creek  ( 1966) 

East  Bay  Bayou  (1963  to  1966)  -. 
East     Keechl     Creek      (1963     to 

1966)    

Escondldo  Creek  (1966) 

Hondo  Creek  (1964  to  1966) 

Johnsons  Draw  (1966) 

Kent  Creek  (1963  to  1966) 

Klckapoo  Creek  (1962  to  1966)  .. 

Knob  Creek  (approved) 

Langford  Creek  (1962  to  1966)  ._ 
Logan-Slough     Creek     (1964     to 

1966)    

Lower    Briishy    Creek    (1963    to 

1966)    

Lower  Plum  Creek  ( 1962  to  1966)  . 
Macho    Arroyo     (1962     to     1963) 

(credit)     

Madden  Arroyo  (1962  to  1964)  .. 
Martlnes  Creek  (1962  to  1986)  __ 

Mlmms  Draw  (1962  to  1964) 

Nolan  Oeek  (1964  to  1966) 

N.E.    Tributaries    of    Leon    River 

(1963  to  1966)    1,632,394 

Olmitos-Oarcias  Creeks   (1962  to 

1966)    

Pine  Creek  (1964  to  1966)   

Plum  Creek  (1962  to  1966) 

Ramirez  Creek  (1963  to  1966)  .„ 

Salado  Creek  (1963  to  1966) 

San  Dlego-Roslta  Creeks  ( 1962  to 

1966)    

Sulphur  Creek  and  Supplement 

(1963  to  1965)   (net) 

Tehuacana  Creek  ( 1963  to  1966)  .. 

Town  Branch  (1962  to  1966) 

Turkey   Creek    (Approved)    

Upper    Bosque    River     (1964    to 

1966) 1,012,256 

Upper    Bushy    Creek     (1963     to 

1966)    

Upper  Lake  Pork  Creek  (1963  to 

1966)    

Upper  Las  Moras  Creek  (1963  to 

1965)    

Valley  Creek  (1963  to  1966) 


621,927 

2.970 

192,  969 

817 

7.996 

22,255 

5,762 

215,952 

911.941 

3,681 

183,063 

0 

454.566 

754,768 

0 

249, 173 

376,  792 

70S,  977 
448.837 

16.409 
17.035 
546,383 
33,908 
11,493 


976, 130 

426, 474 

919,237 

54. 145 

20.  978 

854. 978 

744 

1.284,619 

42.403 

0 


878, 595 

671.934 

330,  577 
813.419 
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Soil  Conservation  Service  watershed  proteo- 
iion  and  flood  prevention  program  {Public 
Law  S66  projects) — Watershed  {years 
actii'e) -Continued  Amount 

X9e2-66 

Williams  Creek   (1966) $2,680 

Tork  Creek  (1962  to  1966) 1,441,646 


Total    18,277,576 


pilot  projects: 
Cow  Bayou  (1962  to  1966)  . 
Escondldo      Creek      (1962 
1964)    


...     1.201.891 
to 

60,894 


Total    _ 1,262.755 


Flood  prevention  projects: 
Middle      Colorado       (1962      to 

1966)    9,319,371 

Trinity  River  (1962  to  1966)  _.  31,075, 196 


Total    30,394.467 


Grand  total.  Public  Law 
566,  pilot  and  flood  pre- 
vention,      flscal       years 

1962  to  1966 49.934,797 

National  Park  Service — Expenditures, 
1962-66 

Big  Bend  National  Park  (Brewster 
County)  :  Roads,  trails,  drain- 
age structures,  parking  areas, 
walks,  driveways,  trailer  park. 
water  supply  and  distribution, 
sewage  disposal  system,  com- 
fort stations,  house  trailers  and 
utilities  in  plEice,  employee  res- 
idences and  utilities,  rehabil- 
itation of  historic  structures, 
bridge,  signs,  and  markers, 
fencing  of  boundary,  1962-66..  $3,262,600 

Fort  Davis  National  Historic 
Site:  Signs  and  markers,  reha- 
bilitation of  historic  structures, 
employee  residences,  utilities, 
visitor  center  rehabilitation, 
roads,  parking  area  and  pav- 
ing,   1962-66 793,100 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore: 
Water  system,  picnic  area  de- 
velopment, comfort  stations, 
employee  housing  and  util- 
ities, sewer  and  power  systems, 
1966    610,300 


Total  National  Park  Serv- 
ice expenditures 4,666,000 

Construction  planned,  1967 
Big  Bend  National  Park: 
Construction    of    Nine    Point 
Draw  Bridge,  Routes  1  and 
2,  and  repair  decks  on  Tor- 

nlUo  Creek  bridges $127,800 

Water  sj^tem  at  Castalon 132,000 

Rehabilitation  of  sewage  dis- 
posal system  at  Panther 
Junction  20  000 


Total  for  1967. 


279,800 


Fort  Davis  National  Historic  Site : 

Entrance  road,  trails,  and  visi- 
tors' parking  area 143,800 

Stabilization  of  ruins,  fencing, 
signs,  and  markers 35,900 

Total   for    1967 167,700 


Padre  Island  National  Seashore: 
North    end— Main    road    from 
boundarj-  to  developed  area, 
campground  roads  and  por- 
tions   of    circulating    roads 

and  parking  area 

Public  use  building  and  util- 
ities     

Sand   sUblUzatlon,   site   prep- 
aration and  signs 


649,300 
563,  700 
157,500 


Construction  planned,  1967 — Continued 
South     end — Spiu-     road     and 

parking  area $55,800 

UUllties -- 67,100 

Radio    tower 31,600 


Total  for  1967 1,534,000 

PROJECTION    1968,    FISCAI.    TEAR    AND   BXTONI) 

Big  Bend  National  Park 
Beginning  in  1968  the  North  Entrance 
Road,  Route  1  from  North  Boundary  to  Tor- 
nlUo  Road,  21  miles,  will  be  reconstructed 
and  Nine  Point  Bridge  will  be  completed. 
By  1973  this  project  will  be  completed  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,868,900.  In  1973  recon- 
struction of  Grapevine  Spur  Route  37.  8.9 
miles,  will  be  started,  to  be  completed  in 
two  years  for  $767,100.  A  similar  amount 
will  be  expended  in  1975  to  reconstruct  Dag- 
ger Plat  Spur,  Route  6  from  Route  1  to  Dag- 
ger Flat,  10  miles.  Other  roads  and  trails 
costing  approximately  $777,500  are  planned 
over  a  period  of  over  a  decade  beginning  in 
1968. 

In  the  period  1968^1975  construction  of 
utilities,  buildings,  and  various  facilities  are 
planned  as  follows: 

Chlsos  Mountain  Basin  area $450,  000 

Panther  Junction  area 844,  000 

Rlo  Orande  Village  area 770,  900 

Castolon    area 1,247,600 

Park  general 20,000 


Total  for  1968-75 3,332,500 

Fort  Davis  National  Historic  Site 

The  current  building  program  will  be  com- 
pleted by  1970  flscal  year.  This  calls  for  ei- 
pendUuree  of  $17,400  for  roads  and  trails  and 
$215,600  for  buildings,  utilities  and  miscel- 
laneous facilities. 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore's  develop- 
ment will  extend  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  begin  an  access 
road  of  20  milee  at  the  North  end  in  1973  at 
a  cost  of  $2  million.  At  the  completion  of 
that  road  a  23-mile  access  road  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  South  end  with  cost  esti- 
mated at  $2,600,000. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  lesser  circulatory 
roads  Into  the  seashore  area  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1971  flscal  year  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $1,195,900. 

A  circulation  and  access  road  in  the  Mur- 
doch Landing  area  will  not  be  undertaken 
until  1976  or  later,  to  cost  $800,000. 

In  the  North  Entrance  area  utilities  to 
cost  $313,700  are  planned  for  1969  through 
1971.  Those  In  the  South  Entrance  area, 
1968-1970  will  cost  $994,100;  In  the  Miirdoch 
Landing  area,  beginning  in  1972  through 
1974  planned  utilities  will  cost  $950,000  and 
at  Mansfleld  Cut,  beginning  in  1974, 
$1,194,000. 

Buildings  for  park  use  and  visitors.  In- 
cluding miscellaneous  facilities  for  the  same 
areas  are: 

North  entrance  area,  1969-73 $1,  683,  400 

South  entrance  area,  1968-70 1,  098,  200 

Murdoch  Landing  area,  1972-74.  1,610,000 

Mansfleld  Cut  area,  1974-75 3,  435,  000 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  Texas, 
expenditures  for  construction,  1962-66 
fiscal  years 

PLOOD    CONTROL 

Abilene    Improvement    chaimel 

(Brazos  River) $60,000 

Bard  well      Reservoir       (Waxa- 
hatchle  Creek,  Trinity  River 
Basin)    10,334,000 

Benbrook  Reservoir  (Clear  Pork, 

Trinity  River)  - 543.000 

Big  Fossil  Creek   (local  protec- 
tion)  1.  822.000 

BUeders   Creek  Reservoir    (New 

Braunfelds)' 37,000 


U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  proiects,  Texas, 
expenditures  for  construction,  1962-98 
fiscal  years — Continued 

Belton    Reservoir    (Leon    River, 

Brazos  Basin) $637,000 

Buffalo  Bayou  (Houston) 14,347,000 

Canyon    Reservoir    ( Ouadalupe 

River) 2,068,000 

Port   Worth  Floodway    (Trinity 
River  Basin) : 

West  Pork  extension 1,332,000 

Clear  Fork  extentCon 396,  000 

Garza-Llttle  Elm  Reservoir  (Elm 

Pork,  Trinity  River) 434,000 

Cooper  Reservoir  (South  Sul- 
phur River) 1,  195,  OQD 

Dam     "B"     Reservoir     (Nueoee 

River)    732,000 

Preeport  and  vicinity  (hurri- 
cane  protection) 694,000 

Lake  Kemp  Reservoir   (Wichita 

River) 180,000 

Navarro  Mills  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir (Trinity  River  Basin)...       5,188,000 

Grapevine    Dam    and    Reservoir 

(Trinity  River  Basin) 959,000 

Proctor  Dam  and  Reservoir 
(Leon  River,  Brazos  River 
Basin)... 11,959,000 

Hords  Creek  Reservoir  (Colorado 
River  Basin) 252,000 

Pat    Mayse    Reserwolr    (Sanders 

Creek)    8,766,000 

Port  Arthur  and  Tlclnlty  (hur- 
ricane protection) 1.806,000 

Texarkana    Reservoir    (Sulphur 

River,  Red  River  Basin) 1,068,000 

La  von     Reservoir      (Bast     Fork 

Trinity    River) 1,410,000 

San  Antonio  Channel 3,  902,  000 

San  Angelo  Reservoir  (Colorado 

River  Basin)--- 689,000 

San  Gabriel  River  (tributary  to 

Brazos  River) 760,000 

Somerville     Reso-volr      (Brazos 

River  Basin) 20,094,000 

Stlllhouse       Hollow      Reservoir 

(Lampasas  River) ll,fll3,  000 

Whitney       Reservoir       (Braaos 

River)    668,000 

Texas  City  (hurricane  protec- 
tion)         6,916.000 

Vlnce  and  Little  Vince  Bayous.  247,  000 

Walllsville  Reservcflr 554,000 

Waco   Reservoir    (Brazos    River 

Basin) 84,433,000 


Total.. 140,063,000 

FLOOD  CONTROL,  MTTLTIPLI  PDE- 
POSE  INCLUDnfO  powxai 

Sam  Rayburn  Reservoir  (An- 
gelina  River). .- 35,104,000 

Denlson    Dam    and    Reservoir 

(RedRlver) 3,009,000 


37,  113,000 


NAVIGATION 


Aquatic  plant  conttol 

Brazos  Island  Harbor 

Colorado  River  locks 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 

(Channel  to  Victoria) 
(Channel  to  Port  Mansfleld) 
(Channel  to  Palacloe) 
Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel. 

Port  Bolivar  Dike  (repair) 

Houston    Ship    Channel    (bend 

easing  to  40-foot  project) 

Matagordo  Ship  Channel 

Port  Isobel 

Sablne-Nechee  Waterway 

Texas  City  Channsl,  40-foot 


13,000 
1.635.000 

84,000 
9,483,000 


5,  087,  000 
188.000 

18,448,000 

13,  109,000 

47,000 

6, 197,  000 

400.000 


Total 49,691,000 


Orand  total 326,867,000 

'  Declared  inactive  1964  pending  local  in- 
terests' study  of  alternative. 
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ruTUKS  OKVXLamanm  early  July,  are  swamped  by  far  grimmer  read-  prosecute   the    war   vmtU    the    Communlati 

Ponds  h*v«  been  requMtMl  In  Uw  1987  Ings  Irocn  the  oorrldore  of  power.  recognizing  the  futility  of  their  amblUoni' 

budget  for  the  resttidy  of  the  Trinity  River  The  overwhelming  view  U  that  a  lot  more  either  end  the  war  or  seek  a  peaceful  settle- 

QATlgatlon  project  (laOO.OOO)   and  $160,000  i°en  will  bead  for  Vietnam,  that  a  lot  more  ment." 

to  start  advance  en^flneerlng  and  design  of  Americana  will  be  killed  and  that  there  la  no  The  President  added  that  "no  one  can  u* 

ttie  SI  Paao  local  nood  protsctkm  project.  "Ign  whatsoever  that  North  Vietnam  and  Its  when  this  will  be  or  how  many  men  will  b« 

There  are  a  number  of  projacta  which  have  allies  and  agents  In  the  South  are  beaded  needed." 

been   authorlaed   for  which   funds  are  not  toward  a  declaion  to  call  It  quits.  Probably  there  will  be  new  peace  effort* 

ouirently    avallAble    but    will    be    actlvmted  The  prospects  for  peace  are  minimal  and  but  the  big  emphasis  will  be  military.    The 

Uter.     These  Include  the  Chooolate  Bayou  tax  off;  the  prospects  for  a  bigger  war.  cloee  President  has  denied  there  are  studies  esu- 

navlgatlon  channel  connecting  with  the  Oulf  to  the  Korean   pattern   in  many  ways,  are  mating  the  war  will  go  on  for  eight  yean 

Zntraooastal    waterway    66    miles    south    of  rapidly  Increasing.  and  require  750,000  men.    But  this  was  hard- 

Oalveston.  thx  hawkb  soar  J  7  more  than  a  technical  denial  at  election 

Flood  control  projects  authoriwsd  for  fu-  ^n  Important  date  is  likely  to  be  Nov   8  *'^™^-     "^^  ^"^  *^  <***  P'*^  ^«  ^«1'  laid 

ture  prosecuttonlnclude:   Highland  Bayou,  ^^en  Americans  vote  In  the  off-year  election^  ^°'"  l^^creaslng  the  manpower  In  Vietnam  and 

•  small  coastal  strvam  In  Galveston  Oouaty;  for  Congress  doing  It  over  whatever  period  Is  necessary 

tooal  protwrdon  for  the  City  of  Peooe;  Taylor  President  Johnson's   aonduct   of   the  war  .J^^  ^^^'  '°  *  much-dlscussed  article  in 

Bayou  which  drains  the  segment  of  coastal  ,^  ^ot,  as  Hanoi  anpawntlv  thinks   be  re-  ^®  Washington  Post,  S.  J.  Deitchman  of  the 

pUln  between  P«t  Arthur  and   a*lve.ton  pudlated.     The  Dem^rats  probabVy  Win  loee  f?^"*'^^    ^o""    ^f*'^^    Analysis    calculated 

Bay;    Rockland    Reservoir    on    the    Neches  g^ats  in  the  House   and  toerhans  In  the  Sen-  ^^^^'  assuming  a  massive  American  escalation 

Mv«.  'or  flood  control,  water  supply  and  ate.  but  the  Republican*  who  replace  them  ^°-   ^'e^^a""'    ^^^   """s   duration   could  be 

hydro   power:    a^d   Big  Pine  R«eryolr.   In  i^  ium.  prokwy^i  be  m^e  hawk!^  aS  "'^**'*  *°  "^""^  «^»  ^^'^  ^^^  **'«  •'"P'°y- 

Red  River  County^  the  vwi  Santhev  were  ment  of  some  675,000  men.    The  casuaiues,  he 

UnlU  of  the  THnlty  Blver  Projects,  au-  ^  number  of  Democrat*  who  deoiorp  th«  l^^red,    would    total    about    100,000   killed 

thorlaed  but  stUl  In  the  future.  Include  the  wars  e^^tl^  ^rtrt«i   in  nrlm^ii,  to  (compared  to  33,629  battle  deaths  in  the  Ko- 

■bn  Fork  Floodway;   Dallas  Floodway   Ex-  ^^  ITi^ue^f  U  but  th^v  have  S^n  "^'^  "^^  "*«»  *-'^*^  so  far  In  Vietnam,  plu. 

tension:  Duck  Creek  Channel  Improvement:  sDlcuo^irun»uecLf«i     -^l^u  h».  nr!^,^  1-018  nonbattle  deaths  In  Vietnam) .   Deltch. 

kxal  flood  proU«tlon  at  Liberty;   Lakevlew;  J^^rthTne  ofTd^nhasis^n  ^^^r  -^^  "^^■«  ^^^""'^K  estimates  have  never  had  of- 

T«^«.ee  colony.  Aubrey  and  Roanoke  R«-  J^e' ^olgh  ^oJe^^e  .^ndirteTie"  tm  f^'^^^rT    ,  r,    ^"     '^r    '^""''^ 

•S-Co^CKnglneer.  IS  cooperating  with  "^ Si '^^n^^.^^^  STT.\^^   nub  --^^^ -rwo'^T^  n'^e'dX^ 

Other  Federal  agendss  and  the  State  of  Texas  UcSd  Sac^^niwate  ISreeon  a  Gm    Ck  "'^^  °'  ^°««-  ""  '^"^  ^^^^^  *^*  ^'^  ^'^^^ual 

in  formulating  plans  for  development  of  the  Ha^id^l^fln^ng  htos£  in  an  unhiil  ^t  ^"^'^  *^  ^'^'^^  "^^  "^'^  "^  °^^«^  ^  '^^ 

surplus  water  resources  ot  eastern  Texas  for  for  a  s^^it-  «at  t»,o7?f^,,Jl^  J^'^    .  T*.  'n  Vietnam. 

uttll»tlon  in  central  and  west  Texas.    This  ^lf^rt!!J^**  h^  «^™  Th    .    ''"*'!!  ^  Stxnkib-  flm  estimate  was  very  close:  to. 

IS  designated  the  Texas  Basin  Study.    A  half  T^o"^  to^^^oJl-              to  be  too  much  of  ^al  American  manpower  In  SouUi  Vietnam 

mllUon  dollars  U  requested  for  flsoal  year         ho  rtli  vrinh  h«  fr,iH  ^^.,* tv,   *  v,  by  the  end  of  1966  apparently  will  be  between 

UKrr  for  thU  purpose.  p^°  ^    Jo^i^-.^lmc^  bl^.  ror  tV  ^60.000  and  380.000.  not  Including  the  40,000 

Reoommendauon.  of  the  Corps  and  the  ^itanTactlo^  be  IS^ttl,^^  »? tt,.  Ln.  ^  ^0.000  men  of  the  Seventh  Fle2t  task  force 
other  agencies  wUl  undoubtedly  result  In  a  ^„  .J^^  thus  ^rU  tilt  ht^wni  ^  ^^,  "  °°  ^^on  or  the  airmen  and  troops  in  Thai- 
large  scale  progrmm  of  development  In  which  J^? ',!^^  „„^'',i'**  w"  T,  ,  ^^  1»°^-  ^he  Thailand  manpower  Is  kept  secret, 
the  corps  WUl  parUclps^.                .;  frXr^SsreTds'lhi'^eKSc'tS'^rJfmc^aS  l^l  '"^   '^^"^   *°  ^^^^   '"'"^  ^^  ^^^ 

^"^^^^"^""^^  I  »  T    w.»  =«.™  T.-  «  Adding  the  higher  figures  gives  a  total  of 

xTTVTjaAUi                   •  -_  462,000  men,  compared  to  a  Korean  war  peak 

viJLxmAJia.  Two  years  after  November.  President  John-  of  473,882  men  directly  Involved,  plus  what 

Mr.  McOOVEIRN.     Mr.  President,  two  '**'^  himself  wUl  face  the  electorate.    His  in-  was  termed  "direct  support"  manpower. 

Significant    and    Interesting    articles   on  **"^^*'°'*    between   elections,    reinforced   by  Thus,  the  war's  escalation  looks  Uke  this 

the  Vietnam  conflict  appear  In  the  Wash-  ^^ ..  on  ?^  th,  ^^^  ^  ^^^'^^  to  be  to  in  terms  of  Americans  directly  committed  to 

ington  Post  for  Sunday.  August  21.  1966.  'X  "^ISe^  liquid   ehoose   to  face  the  !1?TT" 

The   flrst    by   Mr.    Chalmers   Roberts  voters  during  a  war,  though  some  have  done     ^^  °J  1q«° "                        '* 

projects  a  deepening  American  Involve-  «>  succeesfuuy  in  the  audst  of  a  conflict    T^^   .  }l„i '•°*'** 

ment  designed  to  secure  an  American  ■upported  totally  by  the  people.    No  one  u    ^°:  °{ f°°^ "-"^ 

decision  by  !»««.  »^nnjS  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  such  a     ±?^  °l  llf-" J^.SOO 

The  second  is  a  discussion  of  Mr.  f^"^'' ^Z'^'J^^^^^' T ''f''T''\'"^'    ^Ht  llTsV: ' la   SS 

Richard  N.  GkXKlwin's  stimulating  book.  L^              unpopular    war    m    American  gnd  of  1966_:...::::::::::  360.  oooJsaSao 

"Triumph   or   Tragedy:    Reflections   on  Furthermore,  Mr.  Johi»on  is  all  too  pain-     ^^^^ 600.000-600,000 

Vietnam,"  as  seen  by  the  reviewer,  Mr.  fully  aware  that,  as  the  rjepubllcans  so  often  Stennis  la  not  alone  In  suggesting  the  fu- 
Ronald  Steel.  note,  all  the  wars  In  this  century  began  whUe  ture  figures,  but  hlB  sources  of  information 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  •  Democrat  was  President  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
two  pieces  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Hence,  the  best  poeslltle  poeture  for  Mr.  committee,  and  the  vltual  fulfillment  of  his 
I^COKD  Johnson   In    November,    X968,    would   be   to  earlier  prediction,  lend  great  credence  to  his 

in..^  K.in.r  .^^  ,o.i.>^M^«    *w- Ml  atand  before  the  voters  with  the  war  ended  in  estimate.      (The    Administration    refuses  to 

Xnere  being  TM  objection,  the  articles  a  fashion  most  of  the  public  would  consider  give  an  official  estimate.) 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO,  at  least  honorable  even  if  not  totally  sue-  Furthermore,  the  massive  logistical  bulld- 

as  follows:  ceesful,  up  Inside  South  Vietnam  has  reached  a  point 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Aug.  21,  "^  rea:h  such   a  happy  day  within   two  where    many    more   men    can    be   absorbed. 

1900]                      '                  '  years,  then,  the  President  most  probably  will  And  the  end  of  the  monsoon  season,  now  ap- 

TkxOuKVmr    ARm-mWA>nnn»ioAn_  Poxir  It  on  In  Vietnam  mtlltarlly  whUe  trying  preaching,   will   add   to   the    ability   to  move 

^^.^^^^jT^r'^^J:^  pan^'^d%*^yrn"^,^1ir.^  "'"•"' ^''"'^^-  -°- -- -'^^^- ^^— ^^• 

Poui  Men  anb  Aucs  Into  Vxttnam  Bx-  ^^t  h/^,^rtn  i.^it^t  ,    .k        ^      ,  contkastino  strategy 

TW«N  Ei^ONS  ^i,^  ^l,TtiTAS^nS^ZlZTln  «f  ^Z  'T  ^"^^  °^^"  ^^"^  ^''"^^'"^'^^ 

(By  Chalmers  U.  Roberts)  Congress     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  "^  Involved,  of  course.     One  point  Marine 

In  the  otMTldors  of  power  In  WftBhlngton  no  ni«°  1»  more  unhappy  »bout  the  war  than  Gei^  Wallace  M  Greene.  Jr..  the  Marine  com- 

tbeee  days,  one  occasionally  heara   the  view  "»•  PrcWent.  or  more  aware  of  the  crimp  It  "^a^dant.  appeared  to  be  making  in  the  re- 

that  a   cnuoal  turn  wlU   oome  In   Vietnam  J^"  PUt  in  his   Great  Society  program   and  ^^""5  disclosed  background  brleflngs  he  gave 

Within  a  year,  or  eren  that  the  war  wiU  be  ^Is  hopes  of  ushering  m  an  era  of  world  L''>,!f^°'l      **  ^°  **°  ""^  """  ^'""^^^^ 

over  in  the  next  la  months.  peace  based  on  a  llve-aad-let-Uve  relaUon-  "^nting  tne  war. 

This  reflects,  m  part,  a  sort  of  ICcawbertsh  "hip  with  the  Soviet  Union.  „^"   ^"^^   ^^  appeared   to  be  saying  that 

hope  that  sometung  wUl  turn  up  to  end  the  He  wanto  to  end  this  unpopular  war,  to  ^"^?^^  t?  ^^^"'iS/  ^''tf"'l'^°^^  ^^t' 

bloodletting,  and  in  p«t.  it  U  a£  Occidental  respond  to  the  mood  of  the  Nation  and  to  nf/t^H^v^n     >,?  "^"  ^°  ^fv^'"c?*Tv;  ^!  fn7" 

reading  of  an  OrtenuT  enemy-*  deduction  P"'*  to  the  skeptics  that  he  has  been  right  ^'^^f'^J^f,!,              u    v'Vl  *  .^  ^^^    ,     T,t 

thmx  the  oommunlsts  have  to  fold  becatue  •"  •^o°*-  !f          '^  ^°°"  ^l^^  ""*  ^^°  Marine-held 

nobody  ooold  stand  the  mllltSy  ptmlSS^  ^    the  wnx  to  wosectttk  T^ZTJ!  "°^"d  ^anang  and  Chuiai  into  a 

theraretakitw                            j  k-**—***"""*  ~v    _^v      ..  single  safe  area) .  Only  such  a  strategy  makes 

^tnvdTr^  .i»>.i»  >,.,ii*  ^-*..«  «r.^*  °^^*^*^'  *'**'■  "inferring  with  Oen.  possible    a    successful    pacification    program 

»c^JjSSSd^^i!^^nS^.,^,^iL°°*  WlUUmO  Westmoreland,  the  commander  in  because    Vietnamese   civilians   will   nor  risk 

yZi^rrrrn  TTT  I  1      ■         ,^ ■  °P**°^  "-  "*•  5"»<1-  "f-  Jobnson  said  that  "the  single  their  lives  to  Join  In  unless  they  are  sure  the 

preeaed  by  the  Preatdeot  and  his  top  aides  In  most   Important   factor   Sow   is   our  wUl   to  allied  forces  will  not  move  out. 
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But  by  contrast,  Greene's  implication  con- 
tinued, the  Army  U  fighting  a  search-and- 
destroy  strategy — hxmtlng  out  the  hard  core 
enemy  units,  but  moving  on  after  destroying 
them  or  spoiling  their  offensive  plans.  This 
bas  its  military  value,  of  course,  but  It  Is  not 
as  effective  In  the  long  run  as  holding  ter- 
ritory taken. 

But  to  hold  the  territory  after  all  search- 
and-destroy  operations  wouid  take  more 
men  than  are  now  available  in  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  to  search -and-deetroy  thoroughly 
will  take  many  more.  But  whether  addi- 
tional manpower  and  firepower  will  produce 
altered  Army  strategy  remains  a  secret.  It 
has  in  the  past,  however,  as  the  American 
strategy  changed  more  and  more  from  coun- 
ter-guerrilla tactics  to  seeking  direct  con- 
frontation in  the  Korean  war  fashion. 

All  this  assumes  continued  waging  of  war 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Experts  here  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will.  The  re- 
cent evacuation  from  Hanoi  of  virtually  all 
old  people  and  school-age  children,  for  in- 
stance. Is  an  act  of  determination,  not  of 
desperation. 

If  the  war  must  go  on,  some  ask,  why  not 
attack  the  North  with  land  and  sea  forces? 
Why  not  try  a  Vietnamese  version  of  the 
famous  Inchon  landing  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  forces  In  Korea? 

It  could,  of  course,  come  to  that.  But 
Administration  officials  say  they  doubt  that 
it  win — not  on  military  groxmds  but  on  po- 
litical grounds.  The  premise  of  Administra- 
tion escalation  of  the  war  thus  far  has  been 
that  Red  China  will  stay  out  as  long  as  the 
United  States  does  not  invade  North  Vietnam 
or  threaten  the  existence  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
regime.  Mr.  Johnson  has  said  over  and  over 
that  the  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
threatening  the  regime  and  does  not  covet  a 
foot  of  the  North's  soil. 

The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  ruled  out — 
imless,  of  cotirse,  China  enters  the  war  and 
it  becomes  a  vast  Asian  or  world  conflict. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  war  with 
China,  but  It  wants  to  deny  China  a  proxy 
victory  in  Vietnam.  The  China  experts  here 
differ  on  Just  what  "flashpoint,"  as  some  put 
It,  would  bring  China  into  Vietnam,  but  In 
general  they  believe  Peking  will  stay  out  as 
long  as  America  stays  out  of  the  North — 
however  much  we  bomb  mllltairy  targets 
there. 

The  net  of  all  this  le  the  dreary  prospect 
of  escalated  war  and  more  American  casual- 
ties, which  the  Administration  sees  no  way 
of  avoiding.  The  only  hoi>e  one  hears  ex- 
pressed in  official  circles  is  that  a  crack  will 
develop  In  Hanoi's  resolve  If  we  turn  up  the 
heat — a  crack  that  could  lead  to  a  peace  con- 
ference, a  cease-fire  or.  at  a  minimum,  a  re- 
version of  the  war  to  Vletoong  guerrilla  at- 
tacks in  the  South. 

Of  course,  the  Macawbers  In  the  Adminis- 
tration could  be  right.  The  unexpected  often 
happens  In  world  affairs  and  some  factor 
now  bidden  by  Communist  secrecy  could  re- 
verse the  trend.  Or,  on  the  other  side,  a 
new  upheaval  in  Saigon's  political  structure 
could  destroy  the  base  tmder  the  American 
eflort — as  has  been  perilously  cloee  to  the 
case  on  several  occasions. 

But  with  those  limited  caveat*,  Washington 
Is  grim  and  determined  to  see  It  through — 
and  mo6t  everybody  t.H«Tiir»  president  John- 
son will  order  the  mlUtaxy  heat  poured  on 
to  the  fullest  poeslble  extent  sooner  rather 
than  later. 

What  Aee  We  Domo  m  Vietnam? 
(By  Ronald  Steel) 
(Ronald  Steel,  the  author  of  End  of  Al- 
liance,  la   currently   completing   a   book   on 
American  foreign  policy  to  be  published  by 
Vlklng.) 

"Triumph  of  Tragedy:  Reflections  on  Viet- 
nam." by  Rlfchard  N.  Goodwin.  Random 
House,  142  pages.  83.95. 


Beneath  the  rival  polemics  of  hawks  and 
doves,  the  pragmatic  justifications  of  escala- 
tion, and  the  anguished  search  for  a  political 
settlement,  lies  the  greater  tragedy  of  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam:  the  erosion  of  the  belief 
by  the  American  people  In  the  virtue  of  their 
catise.  Within  the  tragedy  of  Viet  Nam, 
there  Is  an  American  tragedy  as  well.  Confi- 
dence In  national  leadership  has  been  re- 
placed by  doubt,  commitment  by  baffled 
acquiescence,  moderation  by  a  growing  Im- 
patience with  stalemate.  This  is  a  war  where 
open  dissent  has  become  a  matter  of  course, 
where  draft-dodging  is  not  considered  un- 
patriotic, where  the  Administration  has  lost 
the  support  of  Its  own  party  In  Congress. 
This  is  a  Presidential  war.  for  today,  as 
Richard  Goodwin  comments  in  this  provoca- 
tive essay  on  our  involvement  In  Viet  Nam, 
"the  Congressional  power  to  declare  war  Is 
little  more  than  a  ratification  of  events  and 
acts  already  past." 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  we  do  not 
know  why  we  are  fighting,  who  our  enemies 
are,  or  even  what  we  mean  by  victory.  Are 
we  trying  to  contain  China,  to  punish  ag- 
gression, to  show  that  wars  of  liberation 
cannot  succeed,  to  build  an  antl-Communlst 
bastion  In  South  Viet  Nam,  or,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  recently  In  Omaha,  to  "determine 
whether  might  makes  right"?  Does  anyone 
really  know?  Have  the  American  people 
ever  been  honestly  told?  The  President  says 
he  seeks  a  negotiated  settlement,  yet  he  pur- 
sues a  course  of  military  escalation  that  im- 
plies a  search  for  total  "victory."  He  has 
transformed  this  confusing  struggle  among 
dissident  groups  of  Vietnamese  Into  an 
American  war  against  the  tiny  state  of  North 
Viet  Nam.  He  has  tried  to  force  the  leaders 
In  Hanoi  to  negotiate  with  him  by  progres- 
sively devastating  their  country,  yet  he  has 
not  been  able  to  break  their  will.  His  policy 
of  escalation  has  been  a  military  monstrosity 
and  a  political  disaster,  yet,  as  Mr.  Goodwm 
observes,  "Every  step  that  falls  calls  forth  not 
an  admission  of  miscalculation  but  a  demand 
for  something  more.  It  Is  the  whole  history 
of  this  war." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  President  is  sick 
of    this    war,    that    he    would    like    to    tiu-n 
American  power  away  from  the  Incineration 
of  pajama-clad  peasants  to  the  achievement 
of  his  Great  Society  here  at  home.     Yet  he 
seems  to  have  become  obsessed  by  this  war, 
letting  it   destroy   his   sense   of   proportion 
and  inflate  his  rhetoric.  Just  as  it  has  swollen 
our  Involvement  from  a  few  hundred  advisers 
to  an  army  appro8w;hlng  half  a  million  men. 
He  claims   that   his  war  alma   are   modest, 
yet  he  la  trying  to  achieve  the  virtually  Im- 
possible task  of  creating  a  democratic,  popu- 
lao-ly  supported,  pro-American  government  In 
a  land  torn  by  revolution.    He  speaks  of  our 
"moral  purpose"  In  words  that  would  sound 
like  the  most  cruel  cynicism  If  they  did  not 
come     from     a     conscience     so     obviously 
troubled.    But  he  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
fine what  that  moral  purpose  Is.  or  how  it 
can  be  achieved  by  the  devastation  of  the  two 
Viet    NaroB,    by    the    mounting    sacrifice    of 
American  lives  for  a  regime  in  Saigon  which 
does  not  even  have  the  allegiance  of  Its  own 
people,  and  by  a  continuing  escalation  that 
will  almoat  certainly,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  warns, 
provoke   the   mass   Intervention   of   Hanoi's 
300.000-man  army  and  quite  poeslbly  lead  to 
a  -war  vrtth  China. 

This  is  the  impasse  to  which  our  Viet  Nam 
policy  has  led  us,  and  perhaps  no  one  Is 
better  placed  to  analyze  Its  origins  than 
Mr.  Ctoodwln,  who  was  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  Kennedy  Intellectual  testm  and 
also  a  special  assistant  to  President  Johnson 
before  retiring  temporarily  from  the  cor- 
ridors of  power  to  his  present  post  at  Wes- 
leyan  University.  His  celebrated  essay  from 
The  New  Yorker,  now  in  book  form  and 
padded  with  a  collection  of  relevant  docu- 
ments, Is  an  Illuminating  and  penetrating 
analysis   of   a   war  that   happened  more  by 


accident  than  by  design,  of  a  commitment 
In  which  "each  individual  decUlon  seemed 
reasonable,  carefully  limited,  even  neces- 
sary," but  where  men  entrusted  with  the  fate 
of  the  nation  "looked  cautiously  ahead  while 
the  door  closed  slowly,  ponderously  behind 
us."  Marred  only  by  an  op>ening  section  In 
appalling  taste  and  an  equivocal  conclusion, 
this  Is  an  eloquent  and  mclslve  study  that 
merits  wide  attention. 

"Why  ahould  we  try  to  contain  China?", 
asks  Mr.  Goodwin,  going  to  the  heart  of  the 
question.  Por  it  is  only  on  the  aastimptlon 
that  we  somehow  aoe  containing  China  that 
the  Intervention  In  Viet  Nam  can  be  Justified. 
The  question  Is  direct,  but  the  answer  rather 
fuzzy.  China  must  be  contained  because 
her  expansion  would  tmdermlne  "the  central 
world  purpoee  of  the  United  States — the 
creation  of  an  International  order  of  Inde- 
pendent states."  Purther,  he  adds  In  a  tanta- 
lizing, but  unexplained,  aside,  such  expan- 
sion "would  mevltably  feed  the  dark  under- 
current of  repression  and  militarism  never 
wholly  absent  from  American  life."  These 
are  debatable  answers  at  best,  and  It  la  \in- 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Goodwin  does  not  explain 
an  argument  which  seems  to  rest  on  a  com- 
bination of  national  purjKase  and  national 
therapy.  Similarly,  he  argues  that  we  have 
a  vital  Interest  in  denying  China  a  sphere  of 
influence  In  Asia,  since  "nations  have  no 
natural  or  God -given  right  to  dominate  those 
close  to  them" — which  is  perfectly  true,  yet 
this  is  what  we  grant  the  Russians  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  demand  for  ourselves  In  Latin 
America. 

Tet  even  though  he  believes  that  America's 
''central  world  purpose"  demands  the  con- 
tainment of  China,  bis  scale  Is  a  relative  one. 
"We  are  not  compelled  to  fight  for  every 
inch  of  Asian  soil  or  hazard  war  each  time 
Chinese  Infiuence  begins  to  grow,"  he  c<Kn- 
ments  in  pointing  out  that  Chinese  control 
of  Tibet  cannot  be  measured  on  the  same 
scale  as  an  assavUt  on  India.  Switching  over 
from  moral  purpose  to  BeoipoIJfik,  he  main- 
tains that  the  crucial  question  Is  not  whether 
Chinese  influence  te  spreading,  but  where  It 
Is  spreading.  America's  "central  world  pur- 
pose," it  seems.  Is  bounded  by  cold  calcu- 
lations of  geopolitics  and  strategy. 

On  this  scale,  the  fate  of  Viet  Nam  Involves 
no  vital  American  interest,  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
observes  quite  correctly  that  "had  the  Com- 
mtmlsts  succeeded  In  taking  over  the  entire 
country,  as  they  almost  did,  no  sensible 
American  would  now  be  demanding  that  we 
go  to  war  to  recap tnre  South  Viet  Nanx."  De- 
molishing the  conventional  reasons  given  for 
our  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam— the  SEATO 
pact,  the  belief  thst  this  Is  a  testing  ground 
for  wars  of  national  liberation,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  of  dominoes — ^he  states 
with  commendablB  frankness  that  we  are 
fighting  In  Viet  ftem  only  because  we  have 
foolishly  committed  our  jwestlgc.  Our  only 
vital  Interest  In  tUls  war  Is  "to  establlah  that 
American  military  power,  once  committed 
to  defend  another  nation,  cannot  be  driven 
from  the  fleld.  It  is  not  to  guarantee  South 
Viet  Nam  forever  against  the  possibility  of  a 
Communist  takeover." 

Given  this  Interpretation  of  our  stake  in 
Viet  Nam,  Mr.  Goodwin  believes  that  we  must 
simultaneously  follow  the  road  of  negotia- 
tion and  the  road  of  combat:  negotiation 
which  will  i>ermlt  the  Viet  Cong  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  power  in  an  ultimately 
neutral  Viet  Nam;  combat  to  "pacify"  the 
South  until  negotiations  take  place.  With 
persuasive  eloquence,  he  urges  a  ceesatlon  to 
the  bombing  of  the  North  and  an  honest 
American  initiative  for  a  settlement  based 
on  a  cease-fire,  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces, 
free  elections,  and  neutralization. 

All  this  Is  eminently  reasonable,  and  In- 
deed the  approach  the  Administration  claims 
It  favors.  But  In  trying  to  limit  the  stake 
in  Viet  Nam  to  one  of  national  prestige,  Mr. 
Goodwin  does  not  give   adequate  weight  to 
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trgunwiite  whlob  h«Te  now  baecoM  more 
comprillng  In  WMhtngton.  We  nuy  b«  light- 
iBC  to  wve  our  prestlga,  m  bs  suggMta.  but 
why  did  we  oonunlt  our  preetlge  In  the  first 
plAce?  Wm  It  not  for  the  purpoee  at  pre- 
venting «  CommunKt,  or  perh«pa  even  a 
neutral,  South  Viet  Nam?  IX>ea  anyone 
really  believe  that  thla  Administration,  hav- 
ing committed  400,000  soldier*  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  ae  a  world  power 
to  the  defense  of  an  anti-Ckmmvmlst  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon,  will  close  up  Its  bases 
and  go  away  once  the  North  has  been  erushed 
and  the  Viet  Cong  forces  dispersed — leaving 
It  to  the  Vietnamese  to  set  up  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment? This  la  possible,  but  If  It  Is  true, 
It  makes  the  entire  war  a  colossal  fraud.  Mr. 
Ooodwln  Is  probably  correct  In  his  beHsf  that 
since  ritual  antl-Oommunlsm  Is  not  a  pur- 
pose worthy  enough  to  Justify  American  In- 
tervention In  a  strategically  iinlmportant 
state  like  Viet  Nam,  our  only  vital  Interest 
Is  to  salvage  our  prestige.  But  this  Is  not 
the  Admlnlatemtlon's  position,  and  in  falling 
to  address  himself  to  problems  it  considers 
to  be  vital — such  as  the  containment  of  China 
through  United  States  protectorates  along 
her  frontiers — be  la  not  really  offering  an 
alternative  policy. 

ICr.  Ooodwln'a  argument  la  also  blunted  by 
a  certain  Inconsistency.  While  he  believes 
that  the  United  States  has  no  vital  Interest 
In  what  kind  of  government  rules  Viet  Nam, 
he  argues  that  "In  the  South  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  continue  the  war,"  clearing 
guerrillas  from  the  countryside  and  pursuing 
"a  long,  bloody.  Inconclusive  war  of  attrition 
until  returning  sanity  brings  a  political  set- 
tlement." But  If  a  Comm\inlst  government 
In  Saigon  is  no  threat  to  American  interests, 
whom  should  we  fight  a  long.  Inconclusive 
war  of  attrition  for  a  aettlement  we  could 
have  tomorrow?  nther  we  are  wUllng  to 
accept  a  Communlat  Viet  Nam-— in  which 
caae  we  dump  the  Ky  rei^e,  Inatall  a  neu- 
trallst  government  which  wUl  negotiate  with 
y  Hanoi,  and  withdraw  to  our  coastal  bases 
untu  we  can  gracefully  retire  from  the  scene. 
Or  elss  we  ssek  a  military  "victory"  that  will 
maintain  South  Viet  Nam  as  an  antl-Oom- 
munlst  bastion— in  which  caae  we  pursue 
ths  policies  of  pacification  outlined  by  ICr. 
Ckwdwln.  Ktther  Anoerlca  has  a  vital  in- 
tsreat  In  the  poUUcai  future  of  Viet  Nam  or 
it  doesn't.  If  It  does,  the  AdmlnUtratlon's 
poUcy  Is  correct,  althotigh  Its  rhetoric  la 
hypocritical.  If  there  la  no  auch  vital  In- 
terest, then  we  can  save  our  prestige  by  work- 
ing out  a  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong.  What 
does  not  make  seiue,  however,  la  to  con- 
tinue full-scale  combat  in  the  South,  while 
allowing  the  North  to  supply  the  Viet  Cong 
with  men  and  materials. 

Mr.  Ooodwln  la  a  man  of  considerable 
inteUectual  acuity  who  has  written  a  lucid 
and  foroeful  analysU  of  the  tragedy  in  Viet 
Nam,  but  he  has  not  fully  come  to  terms 
with  the  contradictions  of  his  own  position 
Straddling  the  fence  between  the  role  of  an 
Administration  spokesman  ("we  are  under 
attack  and  withdrawal  Is  Impossible  and  un- 
wlie")  and  an  uncommitted  critic  ("a  sub- 
stantial aectlon  of  the  community  of  power 
beUsves  that  military  victory  la  our  princi- 
pal, perhape  our  only,  obJecUve"),  he  com- 
promises his  own  argument.  The  architect 
of  our  Viet  Nam  policy  is  not  in  the  state 
Department  or  In  the  Pentagon,  where  Mr. 
Ooodwln  has  ssarched  for  villains,  but  in  the 
White  House.  It  la  here,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  him,  that  this  brtlUajit.  but  not 
altogether  persuasive,  proeecutor  has  refused 
to  look. 
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UPTON  SINCLAIR 

Mr.  McOOVERN.    Mr.  President,  one 
ot  the  most  remarkable  Americans  in  re- 


cen;  history  is  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair.  Per- 
haps best  known  for  his  celebrated 
novel,  "The  Jungle,*'  Mr.  Sinclair  has 
carved  out  a  place  in  history  as  a  tireless 
and  courageous  champion  of  many  pro- 
gressive causes. 

Last  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  Au- 
gust 21,  1966,  carries  an  interesting  re- 
flection on  this  distitiguished  citizen  by 
John  Carmody.  I  a£k  uhanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  olijection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
At    88,    Hrs    Woeld    Is    Larcelt    Mtmory— 

Upton   Sinclaie:    Lipn    Turnid    Tabbt 
(By  John  Cfcwmody) 

The  left  hand  was  always  busy,  clutching 
a  pillow,  running  along  the  top  of  the  settee 
arm. 

A  thin,  Uver-freckled  hand  keeping  time  to 
memarles  that  only  Upton  Sinclair  could 
hear  now.  up  In  that  12th-fioor  apartment 
where  he  had  come  to  rest,  the  Journey 
nearly  run. 

"He  Is  a  saint,  you  know,"  hla  wife  said, 
"such  a  sweet,  dear  mah." 

And  now  In  the  manner  of  loving  old 
couples,  she  was  leaning  forward  in  her 
chair,  prompting  him  ♦ith  a  Bernard  Shaw 
anecdote  for  the  visitor,  Upton  Sinclair's  88- 
year-old  face  alive  with  laughter  at  that  1912 
vUlt.     Or  was  it  19287 

"No,  that  was  befofe  the  Lanny  Budd 
stories,"  he  said.  "Love's  Pilgrimage  In  1911. 
Yes." 

Tea.  And  H.  O.  Wells  and  O.  K.  Chester- 
ton and  the  English  Soolallste  when  Socialist 
was  a  dirty  word  In  a  younger  America  and 
the  whlte-halr-haloed  c4d  head  bobbing  with 
pleasure  at  the  untold  stories  that  shim- 
mered In  hia  mind. 

"ths     JONOUt" 

"The  world  has  given  Its  Judgment,"  he 
said.  "The  Jungle"  la  what  they'll  re- 
member. 

"One  of  thoee  publishers  that  makes 
fancy  books  brought  out  an  elegant  110  edl- 
Uon  a  few  years  ago.  And  I  sat  down  In  a 
friend's  house  and  signed  3.6(X)  sheets  and 
sent  them  up  to  New  York  for  the  auto- 
graphed editions  that  cost  $25." 

SUty  years  ago:  "The  Jungle"  ripped  the 
Chicago  packing  hoxise  Industry  to  shreds, 
prompted  a  Congressloaal  Investigation  and 
struck  a  blow  for  the  laboring  man  and  con- 
sxmier  In  this  country  that  resounds  still. 

The  year  it  was  publtsbed.  1908.  he  stood 
for  Congress  from  New  Jersey  on  the  Social- 
ist ticket.  A  Socialist  oa  the  docks  In  Jersey. 
What  angry  memories  are  shimmering  In 
that  handsome  head  today. 

LIKXS    TO    READ 

He  ps\ued.  "They're  bringing  my  library 
from  the  boiue  In  Moniovla  (California)  in 
a  van.  That's  what  I  like  to  do  now.  I 
like  to  read.  I  don't  tke  to  do  anything 
else." 

"It  was  such  a  big  eapty  house  after  my 
wife  died,'  he  s&ld.  "You  must  hear  bow  I 
met  my  present  wife."  A  broad  smile  as  he 
summons  the  story  he  has  told  a  hundred 
times  In  the  five  years  since. 

"No  romance,  now,"  sgid  the  former  Mary 
Hard  WlUls,  a  South  OferoUna  beUe  of  84, 
the  teller  of  Jokes,  the  prompter,  the  pourer 
of  pineapple  Jizlce  for  her  dlabeUc  hiuband. 
A  gracious,  kindly  woman  who  might  be  30 
years  younger. 

Sinclair  and  hla  wlf«  of  five  years,  ere 
aoon  to  move  into  thelf  own  apartment  at 
the  Qrosvenor  Park  apartments  near  Rock- 
vtUe,  two  floors  below  h^  son-in-law's  home 
they  are  temporarily  sharing  now. 


KNJOTB  CALUnU 


"This  Is  mother's  milk  to  him.  havlne 
callers,"  she  said.  "He  thinks  he  has  been 
forgotten,  you  know.  He's  always  getting  in- 
vltations  to  lecture  but  his  memory  some- 
times.  .    .    ." 

Upton  Sinclair,  88,  Immaculate  In  a  navy 
blue  Jacket,  the  three  bumt-gold  buttons 
closed,  gray  slacks,  black  tie,  black  ankle- 
high  shoes — and  short  socks. 

Upright  on  the  settee.  Rimless  glasses  In 
the  afternoon  light.  He  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  Walt  Disney  movie  that  Is  being 
made  now  from  a  children's  book  he  wrote 
30  years  ago,  "The  Onomoblle." 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  actor  we  met?" 
he  asked  his  wife.  "The  elderly  man  who 
died?" 

"Ed  Wynn,"  she  said,  reaching  for  a  photo 
album.  "Walt  Disney  Is  the  most  wonder- 
ful piano  player." 

"It  was  about  10,  maybe  12  years  ago" 
binolalr  was  saying.  "I  took  a  walk  in  that 
marvelous  redwood  forest  In  California 
Trees  as  wide  as  this  couch.  With  great 
ferns  all  around. 

REDWOODS   INSPIRED   STOET 

"I  wandered  aroimd  in  those  ferns.  In- 
stantly the  Idea  occtured  to  me — what  if 
a  race  of  gnomes  lived  there?  And  I  wrote 
this  story  of  the  king  of  the  gnomes  who 
stops  a  young  man  one  day  and  tells  him 
that  someone  Is  threatening  to  destroy  the 
foreet  .  .  .  and  they  set  out  together  to 
find  another  race  of  gnomes  so  the  King** 
grandson  can  And  a  wife." 

"He  reads  The  Washington  Poet  each  day 
until  The  Star  comes."  Mrs.  Sinclair  said 
"He  subscribes  to  60  magazines,  but  we  Just 
had  to  come  East  for  the  Pulitzer  banquet 
In  May  and  we  sort  of  forgot.  Mr.  Sinclair 
is  the  oldest  Uvlng  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  you 
know. 

"I  finally  got  a  letter  from  the  Monrovls 
postmaster — he's  sure  a  nice  man— asking 
what  he  should  do  with  all  the  magazines." 
Her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  surprise  she  was 
saving. 

PKELS   WORK    IS   OONK 

"I  shouldn't  tell  you  this,"  she  said.  "He 
doesn't  know  it.  But  someone  Is  driving  the 
Rambler  In  from  CaUfomla.  And  they've 
packed  all  the  magazines  In  the  back  for 
him." 

Sinclair  said:  "I  Just  feel  my  work  Is  done. 
But  I  don't  really  mean  to  say  I'll  never  write 
again.  Let's  Just  say  I'm  making  up  my 
mind." 

Upton  Sinclair  upright  on  the  settee.  The 
man  who  ran  for  Oovemor  of  California 
three  times.  Writer  of  90  books.  His  End 
Poverty  in  California  (EPIC)  movement  wm 
still  making  Republicans  mad  20  years  la- 
ter. Crusader  before  his  time.  Saver  of  red- 
woods before  they  were  threatened.  A 
benign  smile  on  his  face  In  a  son-in-law's 
apartment. 

"Oh."  said  Mrs.  Sinclair.  "You  should 
hear  him  sometime.  He  is  so  articulate.  I 
should  have  a  tape  recorder  to  get  It  all 
down.  Such  a  vocabulary.  Such  a  delight- 
ful man." 
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FURTHER  MASSIVE  SUPPORT 

SHOWN  FOR  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  people  throughout  the  country 
strongly  and  urgently  want  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill  passed  is  shown  again  by 
three  additional  polls  which  Representa- 
tives have  made  of  their  districts. 

On  July  27,  I  Inserted  in  the  Recop 
the  results  of  five  congressional  district 
polls,  in  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Minnesota,  and  California,  in  which 
constituents  were  asked  whether  or  not 


they  supported  a  number  of  pending 
bills  including  truth  in  lending.  Those 
saying  they  favored  truth  In  lending  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  responses  were. 
respectively,  91  percent,  92.5  percent,  95 
percent,  86  percent,  and  89.5  precent. 
In  three  of  these  polls,  truth  in  lending 
was  the  most  strongly  supported  legisla- 
tion of  all,  in  one  poll  only  one  other 
issue  scored  higher,  and  in  the  fifth  poll 
only  two  other  issues  scored  higher, 
noirrv -EIGHT    pebcent    in    Indiana    distsict 

POLL 

Mr.  President,  three  additional  polls 
which  include  truth  in  lending  as  one  of 
the  questions  have  been  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  since  July  27.  On 
July  28,  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  published  the  results  of  his 
questionnaire — page  17567.  He  reported 
that  8,974  constituents  returned  his 
questionnaire  which  asked  13  ques- 
tions—88  percent,  or  7,860  out  of  a  total 
response  of  8,471  said  they  approved 
truth-in-lendlng  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion and  the  answers  reported  were  as 
follows: 

A  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  Is  designed  to  re- 
quire full  disclosure  of  total  costs  and  rate 
of  charges  In  the  financing  of  consumers 
goods  and  services.  Do  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve? 

Percent 

Approve:  7,860  votes 88 

Disapprove:    611   votes 6 

This  88  percent  endorsement  of  truth- 
in-lending  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
support  for  the  truth-in-packaglng  bUl 
of  91  percent. 

KCHTT-NINI   PEBCENT  IN   MICHIGAN 

On  August  15,  Representative  John 
CoNYERS,  Jr.,  of  the  First  District  of 
Michigan  placed  in  the  Record  the  re- 
sults of  his  poll— page  19371.  He  re- 
ceived 4,264  responses  to  about  a  dozen 
questions — 89  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  poll  in  this  Michigsm  district 
said  they  favored  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation. The  question  and  the  answers 
reported  were  as  follows: 

Truth  m  lending:  Do  you  favor  the  bill 
which  requires  clear  dlscloexire  of  all  Inter- 
est charges  for  borrowing  money  or  buying 
on  time? 

Percent 

Tee 89 

No —       5% 

No  answer 6'/2 

As  has  been  shown  in  most  of  the 
polls,  support  for  truth-in-lendlng  was 
higher  than  for  any  other  legislative 
proposal  asked  about  in  this  question- 
naire. 

NINETT-TWO     AND      roTTIl-TENTHS     PERCENT     IN 
CALIFORNIA     33D     DISTRICT 

On  August  17,  Representative  Ken  W. 
Dyal  reported  the  results  of  his  poll  of 
the  33d  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia—pages 19788-19789;  10,836  replied  to 
his  request  for  their  views  on  some  16 
questions — 92.4  percent  said  they  fa- 
vored truth-in-lending  legislation.  Only 
one  legislative  proposal  scored  higher; 
namely,  a  general  question,  "Do  you  be- 
lieve changes  are  needed  in  our  foreign 
assistance      program?"     The      truth-in 


lending  question  and  the  tabulation  of 
repUes  given  are  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  legislation  to  require  sellers 
to  give  accurate  estimates  of  total  interest 
charges  to  purchasers  (truth  In  lending)? 

Percent 

Yes  - - — 92.4 

No 6.7 

No  opinion .9 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  my  staff 
check  the  Record  carefully  and  to  my 
knowledge  the  total  of  the  eight  polls 
which  I  have  cited  Includes  all  of  the 
congressional  district  polls  which  ask 
about  truth-in-lending  and  which  have 
been  made  pubUc.  If  there  are  other 
polls,  I  hope  Members  will  call  them  to 
my  attention. 

These  results  continue  to  show  that 
people  urgently  want  truth-in-lending 
protection.  Most  people  have  experi- 
enced the  practices  which  tend  to  deceive 
the  customer  about  the  true  cost  of 
credit.  People  believe,  and  I  believe, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  know  what  they 
are  being  asked  to  pay  in  finance 
charges.  This  is  the  simple  purpose  of 
the  truth-in-lending  bill. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  does  not  set 
limits  on  interest  rates.  It  merely  re- 
quires that  finance  charges  be  stated  so 
that  competition  in  the  marketplace, 
which  is  the  bsisic  principle  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  may  be  allowed  to 
work. 

The  truth-ln-lending  bill  hsis  two  sim- 
ple requirements:  First,  that  finance 
charges  be  stated  in  dollars;  and,  second, 
that  these  finance  charges  also  be  stated 
as  an  annual  rate  on  the  outstanding  un- 
paid balance.  The  purpose  of  the  annual 
rate  requirement  is  to  provide  the  cus- 
tomer with  the  "per  unit"  price,  just  as 
he  is  given  the  price  per  quart  of  milk  or 
the  price  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  so  that 
he  or  she  may  shop  for  the  best  credit 
buy. 

I  say  again  that  these  figures  and  the 
multiplying  evidence  of  strong  public 
support  for  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
make  It  very  clear  that  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  public  opinion  will  strike 
from  the  bill  the  shackles  which  imprison 
it  in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 


WORLD       HUNGER— SOME       rfOOT 
CAUSES  AND  CERTAIN  STEPS  TO- 
WARD SOLUTIONS 
Mr.        MONDALE.     Mr.        President, 
among  the  distinguished  churchmen  who 
have  spoken  out  strongly  for  more  effec- 
tive American  programs  to  meet  world 
hunger,  has  been  the  Re^'erend  Clyde  N. 
Rogers,  of  Ohio.    Reverend  Rogers  came 
to  testify   before  the  Senate  food-for- 
freedom  hearings  in  March,  and  he  has 
long  been  working  to  bring  about  a 
greater  recognition  in  the  United  States 
of  the  urgency  of  the  world  food  crisis. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  recently  completed  a 
short  monograph,  outlined  the  root 
causes  of  the  world  hunger  problem  and 
the  steps  which  must  be  taken  toward 
solutions.  Experts  may  disagree  on  the 
relative  priority  to  be  given  various  meas- 
ures.   But  I  think  all  will  agree  that  Dr. 


Rogers  has  performed  a  great  public 
services  in  making  his  outline  available 
to  the  public. 

In  order  that  it  may  receive  the  wide 
readership  that  it  deserves,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  outline  en- 
titled "Hunger— Some  Root  Causes  and 
Certain  Steps  Toward  Solutions"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HUNCEB SOiSX  aOOT  CaOSSS  AND  CERTAIN 

Steps  Toward  Solutions 
(By  D-.  Clyde  N.  Rogers) 

PrRPOSE    AND    SCOPE 

This  monograph  has  been  prep>ared  In  out- 
line form  for  detailed  study  of  the  "root 
causes"  of  hunger,  some  Euggeetlone  for 
dealing  with  them,  and  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  for  lurther  study  In  finding 
necessary  and  adequate  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  world  hunger. 

'^Is  outline  Is  planned  ae  a  cohesive  guide 
for  all  thoee  who  have  read,  or  are  willing  to 
study,  the  basic  materials  which  have  been 
vrritten  on  the  subject  of  economic  develop- 
ment during  the  past  ten  years.  It  has  been 
prepared  for  leaders  of  the  Western  world  In 
government,  educational  Institutlona,  foun- 
dations, agricultural  groupe,  voluntary 
agencies  and  churchmen.  I  have  attempted, 
rather  than  writing  another  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  world  hunger  and  poverty,  to  lay  out 
a  basic  outime  for  study  which  wlU  bring 
together  the  necessary  concepts  which  can 
help  in  establishing  ccmprehenslve  programs 
In  overcoming  the  "root  causes"  cA  hunger. 

This  outline  obould  be  a  guide  for  m&ny 
Individuals  and  groupe.  It  U  necessary  to 
study  the  outline  as  a  wtiole  before  it  is 
studied  section  bC  section.  For  thoee  who 
have  not  read  widely  on  the  subject  of  world 
hunger,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  read  and  study 
this  outline  carefvlly  a  number  of  times  and 
follow  this  by  reading  ajiproprlate  books 
found  In  the  bibliography. 

It  Is  recognized  that  this  outline  will  need 
to  be  adapted  and  applied  to  each  situation 
by  thoee  leaders  yAio  are  working  on  develop- 
ment programs  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
This  outline  is  aleo  prepared  for  persons  In 
the  U.S.  who  furnish  funds  for  economic 
development  programs.  It  should  help  them 
in  understanding  the  many  problems  to  be 
found  In  economic  development.  It  la  felt 
that  this  outline  and  appropriate  refK'ence 
materials  given  In  the  bibliography  can  be 
used  widely  In  creating  an  understanding 
and  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  world  hun- 
ger, one  of  the  greatest  issues  of  our  time. 

I.  ROOT  CAUSIB  or  NUNGEB  MAT  INCLUDE  SOKE 
OE  ALL  or  THE  POLLOWINC  IN  ANT  CONTI- 
NENT,  CODNTRT   OE   AREA 

1.  An  overriding  issue  is  the  lack  of  balance 
between  population  growth,  agricultural 
developrnent  and  industrial  advance  in 
most  developinf  countries 

(Few  countrlea  have  brought  theee  Into 
balance.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
is  true.  Section  I  of  the  outline  will  attempt 
to  show  the  many  and  varying  causes.) 

The  following  are  stated  here,  because  of 
special  relevemce: 

(a)  Limited  basic  elemental  knowledge 
about  developmeat  problemc  and  of  their  im- 
portance 

(b)  Religious  concepts  and  cultural  pat- 
terns that  hamper  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  need  to  be  solved 

(c)  Appropriate  religious  concepts  need  to 
be  developed 

(d)  Lack  of  behef  and  understanding  that 
changes  can  be  made 

{e)  Poor  and  inadequate  political  systems 
at  aU  levels  for  today's  world 
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(f )  Inadequate  undentaiuUng  that  family 
planning  u  basic  to  solving  many  of  the 
world's  problems 

(g)  Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  all  u  an 
Inspired  leader  who  can  motivate  and  chal- 
lenge people  to  develop  leadership,  to  select. 
to  imderstand  and  solve  the  real  problems  of 
thU  new  age.  (Many  are  living  in  the  last 
of  the  aoth  Century  with  First  Century  con- 
cepts and  tools:  They  have  no  idea  of  what 
la  possible  to  be  accomplished  or  how  to  Im- 
plement the  things  which  are  possible) 

Additional  reasons  are  to  be  found  In  other 
sections  of  this  outline 

2.  Ivnoranoe  with  aU  it*  many  faeett  and 
ramiflcationa 

(a)  Little  primary  knowledge  of  reading 
and  understanding  of  simple  arithmetic  and 
related  Information 

(b)  lAck  of  motivation  to  learn 

(c)  Inadeqiiate  skllla  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes 

(e)  How  to  deal  with  religious  superstitions 
and  magic  concepts 

(f )  Lack  of  knowledge  of  why  better  seeds 
and  f  erUllzers  are  needed 

(g)  How  to  store  crops  after  they  are  im>- 
duced  under  appropriate  local  condltlona 

(h)  How  to  Identify  sources  of  diseases  of 
people,  plants  and  animals,  to  combat  and 
eliminate  the  diseases 

(1)  How  to  Intelligently  make  poUtlcal  de- 
cisions at  all  levels  from  the  community  to 
the  nation  and  the  world 

3.  Shortage  of  productive  land  resources 

(a)  Little  tmdenrtandlng  that  land  can 
often  be  rebuilt  for  agricultural  production 

(b)  Need  for  appreciation  tbat  new  lan<l8 
dkm  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and  from 
troalon  by  Ivrellfig,  terracing,  setting  out 
trees,  ap^^ng  conMnratloii  methods  ap- 
propriate for  the  area 

(c)  Improper  use  of  available  water. 

(d)  If  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  land 
that  It  may  be  possible  to  produce  other 
thing*  with  which  to  buy  food  (Japan  is  an 
eioeUent  example.) 

(a)  There  may  have  to  be  resettlement  of 
people 

(f )  Lack  of  resources  to  wait  for  land  en- 
richment and  development.  They  must  have 
the  Income  immediately  because  they  have 
no  reserves 

(More  than  half  of  the  families  in  the 
world  have  an  Income  of  lees  than  9100.  per 
year.) 

4.  Inadequate  vater  supply 

(a)  The  blockage  is  often  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  h^  to  conserve,  secure  or  effectively 
eser^tra,  ' 
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wells,  desalination.  Irrlcpatlon. 
etc 

(b)  Ref(M«statlon  of  large  areas  do  hold 
back  and  scvs  water  and  over  long  periods 
of  time  change  climate 

(Before  the  forests  were  destroyed  in  the 
ICddle  Bast  there  was  much  greater  rainfall.) 

5.  Weather  condttUtns 

(a)  Lack  of  knowledge  of  bow  to  produce 
health-giving  crops  in  hot,  cold,  wet  and 
dry  climates.  (Understanding  that  special 
knowledge  is  needed  for  each  type  at  climate.) 

(b)  How  to  work  with  climate  rather  than 
against  it 

(c)  Need  for  basic  research  in  tro|4caI 
areas  is  a  must  in  facing  imlque  problems 
(Moat  reeearch  has  been  done  In  temperate 
climates.  AU  problems  will  need  to  be 
studied  on  the  spot  in  each  area  by  those  who 
hav«  baalc  knowledge  and  experience.) 

9.  Lack  0/  knowledge  and  aoeeptanee  that  all 
etvUtaatlons  have  risen  and  fallen  on  the 
basis  of  sound  agriculture,  that  no  society 
ean  grow  without  first  developing  a  sound 
agrieuture  (thU  applies  in  the  UJ3.  as  well 
as  other  countries.) 

(a)  All  other  economic  development  la  de- 
pendent on  agriculture.     (Kven  in   highly 


developed  U.S.  where  only  6%  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  directly  engaged  In  producing  agricul- 
tural crops.  40%  of  om  Jobs  are  related  to 
agrlcultx;je  and  all  oth«-s  are  dependent  on 
It.  Only  five  nations  produce  agricultural 
crops  to  any  extent  beytond  their  own  basic 
needs.  A  few  years  age  there  were  twenty 
nations  producing  surplvs  cropw.) 

7.  Antiquated  agriaultural  systems 

(a)  Large  holdings  wjth  a  servant  claass 
tilling  the  land 

(b)  Small  fragmented  holdings  not  large 
enough  to  use  macljlnery  or  even  to  produce 
adequate  food  for  a  lankly 

(c)  Continual  divisfoh  of  the  land  Into 
smaller  plots  each  genemtlon 

(d)  Poor  government  policy  toward  land 
ownership,  use  and  production 

(e)  Lack  of  knowled^  of  how  to  change 
land  use  policies 

(f)  Need  for  structural  reform  In  land 
use 

8.   Inadequate   credit   and   banking   systems 

(a)  High  Interest  rates  which  bind  the 
farmer  to  hla  pitiable  dtuallon  and  to  the 
usurer 

(b)  No  banking  system  as  known  In  the 
Western  world 

(U.S.  cooperative  cr^lt  systems  can  be 
adapted  to  conditions  Ui  developing  coun- 
tries. M&ny  churchmen  have  little  or  no  un- 
derstanding of  what  they  are,  how  they  work. 
and  that  they  are  an  Important  part  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Cooperatives  and  credit  un- 
ions are  basic.  Adequate  educational  meth- 
ods have  not  been  usefi  in  .egajd  to  the 
essential  values,  methods  and  requirements 
of  these.) 

9.  Inadequate  grfwth  capital 

(a)  Afraid  to  use  available  funds  for  de- 
velopment programs 

(b)  Development  capltel  often  sent  out  of 
country 

(c)  Restrictive  laws  against  foreign  capital 

(d)  Improper  use  of  domestic  and  foreign 
capital 

10.  Limited  knowledge  of  marketing,  dUtri- 
button  and  transportation  systems 

(a)  A  comprehensive  program  to  overcome 
widespread  hunger  must  Include  at  least  the 
following  In  many  countries: 

(1)  Build  shipping  docka 

(2)  Erect  storage  elevators 

(3)  Build  highway,  rail  and  air  transporta- 
tion systems 

(4)  Construct  schools  and  train  teachers 
(6)   Establish  hospitals  and  other  basic  In- 

Inatltutlons 
(8)  Develop  economic  incentives  for  grow- 
ing additional  crops  for  market 
(In  India,  for  Instance.  VS.  abundant  food 
can  be  used  to  pay  wages  |o  do  the  above  Jobs 
In  helping  develop  their  own  economy.) 

11.  LiXtle  appreciation  for  the  dignity  of  an 

honest  day's  work 

(a)  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  dignity 
of  labor  among  the  educated  Is  perhaps  the 
greatest  blockage  to  sound  economic  develop- 
ment. (The  middle  class  society  In  the 
Western  world  has  grown  out  of  hard  work, 
frugality  and  motivation.) 

(b)  No  nation  has  reaahed  economic  sta- 
bility without  the  concept  of  hard,  produc- 
tive, efficient  work.  (It  will  become  In- 
creaaingly  hard  for  Americans  to  teach  this 
since  we  are  having  to  develop  new  concepts 
of  work  because  of  cybernation  In  the  VS.) 

(c)  Each  naUon  will  »ieed  to  take  the 
same  baste  steps  to  eliminate  the  "root 
causes"  of  hunger 

(d)  There  are  no  shortcttU  In  development. 
The  process  can  be  accelerated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others 

12.  Too  rapid  population  growth  where  in- 
dustrial development  is  Inadequate 
(a)  Very  large  families  among  the  exceed- 
ingly poor 


(b)  Religious  taboos  on  family  planning 
(Much  Information  and  questions  foiuMl 

elsewhere  In  the  outline  apply  In  this  sec 

tlon.) 

(Information  Is  needed  from  countries  like 

Japan  and  Sweden  as  to  solutions  found  in 

these  coim tries.) 

13.  Poor  educational  techniques,  systems  and 
dissemiTiation  of  basic  knowledge 

(a)  Lack  of  understanding  of  what  Is  need- 
ed  In  practical  education  and  Information 
which  will  help  people  meet  their  basic  needs 

(b)  Little  understanding  of  types,  valuee 
and  needs  of  trade  sclioola 

(c)  Too  great  a  desire  for  classical  educa- 
tion which  often  gets  In  the  way  of  economic 
development  rather  than  assisting  It 

14.  Slow  industrial  growth 

(a)  Too  great  a  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  land 

(b)  Not  enough  people  producing  con- 
sumer  goods  at  prices  people  can  pay 

( c )  Lack  of  capital  and  broad  based  under- 
standing of  economic  development 

(d)  Lack  of  understanding  that  Industry 
must  be  of  the  size  and  nature  to  be  practi- 
cal for  a  given  area  and  at  a  given  time 

(Agriculture  Is  basic  but  other  develop- 
ment mtist  be  kept  In  balance  and  grow  along 
with  agriculture.) 

(Additional  points  listed  elsewhere  In  the 
outline  apply  in  this  section.) 

IS.  Little  understanding  of  nutritional  needs 
and  resources 
(a.)  Limited  knowledge  of  the  values  of 
many  foods,  a  taste  for,  and  a  desire  to  eat 
them  (In  certain  countries  abundant  peanuts 
are  pressed  Into  oil  with  the  cake  being  used 
as  fertilizer,  for  which  It  has  little  value, 
when  It  could  be  finely  ground  and  used  as 
a  high  protein  food  In  their  native  breads 
and  other  foods.) 

(b)  A  new  appreciation  Is  needed  by  all 
nations  as  to  the  basic  contributions  of  nu- 
tritionists and  home  economists 

(c)  Lack  of  understanding  that  most  na- 
tions can  produce  high  protein  foods  at 
reasonable  costs  or  secure  them  from  other 
nations  in  exchange  for  local  products 

16.  Poor  health  conditions 

(a)  Often  caused  by  malnutrition 

(b)  The  sick  and  lethargic  produce  Inade- 
quate food  supplies 

( c )  Many  children  born  but  only  few  reach 
adulthood 

(d)  Improved  health  conditions  result  In 
population  explosion — spfral  of  poor  healtli 
begins  again 

17.  Unsound  government  policy  and  often 
lack  of  responsibility  to  the  governed 

(a)  Corrupt  governments 

(b)  Poor  tax  systems  (not  basic  to  local  or 
national  needs) 

(c)  Basic  Ignorance  of  modern  economic 
business  methods  in  government 

(d)  Inadequate  use  of  available  funds  for 
development  purposes 

(e)  Long  histories  of  being  governed  or 
controlled  by  outside  governments  (colo- 
nialism) 

A  baalc  tenet  of  section  I:  Principles  of 
honesty,  Integrity,  sense  of  personal  worth 
and  naotlvation  for  Improvmg  oneself  and 
sharing  with  others  are  Implicit  In  the 
Christian  heritage  and  are  needed.  In  eco- 
nomic develc^ment  these  are  basic  to  the 
concept  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  have  some  basis  on 
which  to  build  in  many  religions.  Religious 
principles,  however,  are  without  form  and 
void  If  they  are  not  Involved  In  all  the  pro- 
grams, concepts  and  forces  of  life  related  to 
overcoming  the  root  causes  of  hunger  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Solving  the 
root  causee  of  hunger  Is  the  overwhelming 
challenge  of  our  time. 
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n.  SOME  STEPS  AND  ANALT6B8  IN  DKALINO  WTTR 
THE  ROOT  CAUSES  Or  HITNCEB 

1.  Preliminary  Study  of  Types  and  Kinds 
of  Programs  with  Analysis  of  Their  Successes 
and  Failures 

(a)  U.S.  AID  programs  In  a  given  country 

(b)  PAO  and  other  UN  agencies 

( c  (  Foundations  and  related  groups 
(d)    Co<:^>eratlves  and  other  private  busi- 
nesses 

le)  Missions  programs  of  the  denomina- 
tions and  other  church  groups 

(f)  The  work  of  other  voluntary  agencies 

(g)  All  levels  and  kinds  of  educational 
institutions  (government,  private,  exten- 
sion) 

(h)  The  general  attitude  and  stability  of 
the  government  of  the  country  from  vlllagre 
to  national  and  reverse  (Knowledge  of  what 
present  programs  Include.) 

a.  In  gathering  Information  from  theee 
groups,  also  get  suggestions  of  projects  to 
meet  unmet  needs.  Study  several  countries, 
analyze  steps  In  mobilization  of  resources  and 
necessary  groups  to  achieve  purposes  of  any 
development  program,  project  or  program 
(election. 

3.  Remem.ber  that  most  of  the  technicians 
and  supervisors  from  America  are  lay 
churchmen.  They  can  help  decide  what  the 
major  role  of  each  group  Is  and  how  the 
groups  can  work  together.  The  role  of  the 
church  needs  to  be  understood  and  accepted 
by  all,  as  does  the  role  of  other  groups. 

m.  AN  APPROACH  TO  A  COUNTRT  BY  VOLUNTABT 
CROUPS 

(This  would  Include  groups  like  Church 
World  Service,  CARE,  Foundations,  Educa- 
tional Groups,  etc.) 

1.  Send  appropriate  persons  to  the  country 
to  do  preliminary  study  of  present  programs 
of  the  group  Involved,  using  I  and  n  above 
M  a  guide.  In  cooperation  with  national 
leaders,  select  a  comprehensive  new  project 
where  resources  are  available,  using  the 
above  evaluation  and  principles. 

2.  Develop  an  agreement  with  one  of 
the  colleges,  universities  or  other  educational 
Institutions  in  planning  a  work-study  train- 
ing program.  Enroll  only  those  persons  who 
will  work  on  the  project  and  spend  part  time 
la  study  (short  term  training.)  Find  the 
best  training  Institutions  which  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  and  will  work  under 
theee  principles. 

3.  Use  U.S.  i>er8onnel  paired  with  native 
personnel.  Secure  U.S.  farmers,  cooperative 
managers,  extension  personnel  and  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  as  basic  leaders.  Such 
persons  can  be  secured  on  loan  from  other 
agencies  and  groups  to  develop  church  and 
other  voluntary  group  programs.  (The  1966 
Pood  for  Freedom  Bill  makes  this  possible.) 

4.  Continue  study  of  what  groups  have 
done  and  are  continuing  to  do.  Do  regular 
evaluations,  with  complete   yearly  analysis. 

5.  Go  Into  a  project  or  program  only  after 
all  denominations  or  other  groups  responsi- 
ble have  agreed  on  what  Is  to  be  done,  how 
It  Is  to  be  done,  and  under  whose  authority 
and  responsibility  it  is  to  be  done.  Attempt 
comprehensive  projects  only  after  long  term 
agreements  are  reached.  If  another  group 
can  better  do  the  project  let  It  take  the  lead- 
ership but  cooperate  In  the  project.  Jealousy 
among  agencies  is  one  of  the  greatest  hazards 
to  successful  programs. 

6.  Carefully  select  only  those  new  major 
projects  or  programs  which  have  a  good  op- 
portunity for  success.  Plan  some  projects 
for  quick  success,  some  for  Intermediate  and 
some  for  long  term  development. 

7.  Continue  to  adapt  and  rebuild  present 
programs  In  the  light  of  stepts  and  principles 
found  In  this  outline. 

8.  Develop  literature  and  other  educational 
materials  out  of  experience  In  the  field. 
Most  materials  must  be  prepared  on  the  sfKJt. 
Ose  U.S.  agencies,  AID,  foundations  and  co- 


operative materials  prepared  for  the  area. 
(Much  promotional  work  must  be  by  prac- 
tical demonstration  and  by  direct  contacts.) 

9.  Prepare  materials  for  U.S.  understand- 
ing and  support.  There  Is  not  enough  in- 
formation sent  to  the  groups  that  furnish 
the  money  to  keep  their  support. 

10.  Hire  an  executive  for  the  country  where 
a  comprehensive  program  Is  being  developed, 
who  can  deal  with  top  level  persons  In  gov- 
ernment and  all  agencies  as  listed  In  n  who 
can  be  helpful  In  launching  programs.  This 
will  create  new  status  and  will  put  voluntary 
groups  In  a  much  more  favorable  light  In 
many  countries. 

rV.    PBOJECT    SEUCCTION 

The  following  lUtistrations  are  given  as 
examples  which  are  now  being  supported  as 
development  techniques  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  same  principles  may  be  ap- 
plied and  questions  asked  In  other  types  of 
projects  or  programs. 

1.  Example  1 — Developing  a  credit 

program 

(a)  Analysis  of  the  type  of  credit  needed 

(b)  Percentage  of  assets  which  can  be  se- 
cured and  developed  locally 

(c)  Sectirlng  other  needed  assets  which 
are  basic  to  the  operation 

(d)  Credit  to  the  borrowers  at  terms 
which  meet  local  needs. 

(e)  Agreement  on  proper  purposes  for 
borrowing 

(f)  Borrowers  understanding  of  how  to 
use  funds  for  productive  purposes 

(g)  Create  proper  governmental  attitudes 
and  understanding 

(h)  If  an  agency  In  the  U.S.  has  any  su- 
pervisory control  over  the  program  Its  con- 
sent and  understanding  Is  needed  In  de- 
veloping the  program 

(1)  Comprehensive  educational  programs 
In  the  use  of  credit  among  the  executives, 
directors,  and  borrowers  who  are  In  any  way 
related  to  the  program  (Many  books  and 
booklets  are  available  on  the  subject  of 
credit  for  almost  any  kind  of  credit  program 
from  government  agencies,  foundations  and 
cooperatives.) 

2.  Example  2 — Water  well  drilling 

(a)  A  oomprehenslve  study  of  the  proper 
location  of  wells  to  adequately  serve  an  area 
and  not  destroy  the  permanent  water  supply 

(b)  Coat  of  bringing  water  to  the  surface 

(c)  Storage  of  water 

(d)  Decision  on  priorities  In  use  of  water 
such  as: 

(1)  direct  human  use 

(2)  livestock 

(3)  Irrigation 

(4)  Industrial  use 

(e)  Irrigation 

( 1 )  cost  of  land  leveling 

(2)  types  of  canals 

(3)  distance  to  fields 

(4)  cost  of  distribution  of  water 

(6)   how  water  Is  owned  (cooperative,  etc.) 

(f)  Use  of  additional  crops  produced  be- 
cause of  Irrigation 

( 1 )  storage  for  home  use  and  commercial 
sales 

(2)  method  of  distribution 

(3)  cost  of  each  segment  of  operation 

(4)  what  does  the  farmer  and  each  per- 
son involved  get  out  of  It? 

3.  Example  3 — Poultry 

If  a  specific  program  or  project  Is  selected 
(poultry,  as  an  example)  some  questions 
must  be  answered :  ( Use  the  same  process  of 
analysis  for  any  project.) 

1.  Is  there  a  potential  market  at  reason- 
able cost?  Can  training  and  facUltlee  be 
made  available  for 

(a)  Developing  a  hatching  program  for 
broilers  and  laying  fiocks 

(b)  Assurance  of  control  of  disease  prob- 
lems. (Usually  a  poultry  department  at  an 
educational  Institution  Is  necessary.) 


(c'l  Developing  an  adequate  supply  of  for- 
mula feed 

(d)  A  fea£lble  and  economical  marketing 
program 

( e )  Securing  credit  at  reasonable  rates 

(f)  Availability  of  necessary  leadership  to 
be  trained  for  the  entfre  operation 

ig)  Develop  salary  scales  above  yet  in 
harmony  with  the  economy  of  the  area. 

2.  Necessary  analysis  of  local  desires  vs. 
possibilities  of  success.  (They  often  dream 
the  impractical.)  How  to  bridge  the  two 
and  help  them  find  success. 

3  Plan  for  securing  right  type  of  UJS. 
leadership  as  short,  Intermediate  and  long 
term  personnel  for  tbe  project. 

4.  Develop  an  adequate  plan  for  step  by 
step  process  of  tumlmg  project  over  to  in- 
digenous leadership.  Take  adequate  time 
before  releasing  the  project. 

5.  Training  of  village  leaders,  (niustra- 
tlon)  Faith  and  Farm  Program  of  Nigeria. 
Study  of  moral  and  spiritual  req\ilrwnents 
coupled  with  practical  work  as  Peter  Batohe- 
lor,  an  Agricultural  Missionary,  has  dons 
in  Nigeria.  The  Bible  and  other  eacred 
books  can  become  practical  basic  texts  as 
used  by  Mr.  Batchelor.  Many  leaders  are 
adapting  the  above  methods. 

V.    AN  OVKHBmiNO  XSSTTS 

Honesty,  integrity  and  a  sense  of  personal 
value  and  worth  are  essential.  There  needs  to 
be  developed  a  sense  of  mutuality  and  coop- 
erative sharing  along  with  the  development 
of  sound  bxiBlness  pnactlces.  These  are  in- 
terdepiendent  and  ane  a  necessary  part  of 
development,  service  motive  Is  necessary  if 
worthwhile  changes  are  to  be  accomplished 
anywhere.  Voluntary  groups  have  a  major 
role  In  helping  this  and  the  following  gen- 
erations to  understand,  maintain  and  develop 
this  concept.  This  approach  will  greatly  aid 
In  meeting  and  solving  the  "root  causes"  of 
hunger. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  emerging  upon  the  international 
scene  at  a  time  of  turmoil  and  tension. 
Their  own  colonial  backgrounds  have 
left  them  with  an  Inherent  suspicion  of 
Western  ooimtries  and  Western  stand- 
ards. Theoretically,  such  countrlea 
should  be  likely  pr^  for  the  false  gods  of 
Marxism,  of  rapid  Industrialization,  and 
a  quick  transformation  into  automated, 
modem  societies. 

But  the  fact  is  that,  because  commu- 
nism has  been  so  close  at  hand,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  mask  its  own  particular 
kind  of  reality.  In  a  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Australian  Council  of  Churches 
(jeoffrey  Fairbaim  points  out  that  these 
nations  "know  by  now  that  conununism 
is  a  vast  confidence  trick  perpetrated 
against  peasants.  They  know — that 
where  communism  successfully  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  the  peasants 
are  herded  on  to  collective  farms  as 
state  slaves.  The  result  Is  economically 
appalUng.  For  example,  the  per  capita 
production  of  grala  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  higher  in  1918  than  In  1961.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  North  Vietnam 
after  the  Communist  conquest  erf  1954." 

No  place  in  the  underdeveloped  world 
have  men  and  women  volimtarlly  chosen 
communism.  They  have  seen  that  com- 
munism means  brutal  tyranny,  and  that 
it  does  not  result  In  economic  advance, 
but  in  almost  total  economic  decay. 

The  resources  c€  North  Vietnam,  as 
of  other  Communi«t  states,  are  not  uaed 
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to  Improve  the  Uvea  of  the  people  but 
are  used  to  pursue  a  policy  of  aggressive 
expansion. 

Our  allies  In  the  free  world  are  coming 
to  appreciate  the  real  meaning  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  in  the  light  of  the 
ivocl&lmed  gofd  of  world  communism  to 
stimulate  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration throughout  the  world. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Falrbalm,  a  scholar, 
teacher,  and  political  writer,  presents  hla 
•fsessmait  of  this  conflict: 

IHmply  H«  DO  Alternative  to  the  Amerloan 
oommltment  In  South  Vietnam  emd  our  aup- 
port  at  It.  For  thia  U  zio«  an  attempt  by  the 
Weat  (o  put  dotm  an  iJMUgeixnia  peaaant 
rlstag,  *Si  raeponae  to  economic  and  poUtloal 
condltlona"  as  some  Intellectuals  believe. 
What  U  happening  In  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
only  an  Invaalon  throuch  metbeda  of  revolu- 
tionary guerrilla  warfare:  U  la  part  of  a 
grand  design  by  China  to  alter  oataatroph- 
loally  the  balance  o«  world  power.  And 
rtiould  It  Buoceed  then  world  war  la  vlrtuaUy 
Inevitable. 

The  view  presented  by  Mr.  Falrbalm 
Is  a  view  which  Is  growing  throughout 
the  non-Communist  world,  especially  in 
Asia  where  the  menace  of  Chinese  power 
Is  K>  immediately  threatening.  I  wish  to 
share  this  analysis  with  my  colleagues, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unsoilmous  consent 
for  Its  insertion  in  the  Ricoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  followi: 

II**«n  Ifo.  lis.  documents  of  the  Oouncll 
Against  Communist  Aggression,  March 
1906] 

AoMKBs  TO  Tinr  "Uwco  OOOD" 
(By  OeoSrey  Palrbalrn.  Canberra.  Australia) 
(Korroa's  Non. — Geoffrey  Falrbalm.  who 
U  a  gentle  aeholar  and  teacher  and  political 
writer  today,  ae  he  was  a  quiet  but  tough 
oofamaado  oOoer  and  early  expert  on  the 
n*w  and  old  guerrilla  warfare  developed  both 
during  and  after  World  War  n.  U  aa  aware 
as  anyone  of  the  odd.  Illogical,  off  again-on 
acaln  but  Mghly  opltilonated  rote  of  In- 
dlTldual  and  organised  ehurefamen,  partic- 
ularty  In  strongly  ProteeUnt  oountrlea  dur. 
ioc  the  rise  and  faU  of  Hltlsr  and.  even  more 
notobly.  hU  (Hitler's)  affectionate  admirer. 
Joe  BtaUn  and  succeosora.  PalrbtOm  has  won 
ahearlng  and  won  support  of  students  for  hla 
TMOfteedom"  and  "faoe  the  world's  reaUty" 
appeal    of    the    Informed    anU-Communlat 

forces  of  the  world.  His  appeal  to  Australian 
churchmen,  so  tardy  on  Hitler  and  worse 
than  tardy  on  Mao  and  Ho  Chl-mlnh.  stands 
on  tta  merits  and  the  rather  tragic  facta  of 
past  history.) 

(This  article  Is  the  text  of  Oeoffrey  Palr- 
batai's  address  ...  to  a  Sydney  conference 
of  the  Australian  Council  of  Churchea  (The 
Bu^ieUn,  Sept  11, 19M.) ) 

WMBW     I    STAKD 

A  peracmal  ttatement  on  Vietnam 
Mr.  Chalimaa,  Reverend  Sirs:  I  beUeve 
that  the  Americans  and  AustraUans  in  South 
Vietnam  are  flghUng  ror  world  peace,  and  I 
propoee  to  explain  why  I  beUeve  that.  I  do 
not  stand  here  as  some  tame  apoloaJLst  for 
the  present  Oovemment.  1  have  again  and 
again  attacked  what  I  beUevad  to  be  Ita 
Utsoudanee  about  the  great  Issues  In  Asia. 
I  have  many  times  crttlcleed  its  attitudes 
towards  Asians. 

Z  have  a  kind  of  foator-eon— for  years 
whUe  he  grew  to  manhood  I  was  in  effect 
his  foster-father — who  Uvea  In  Burma  rv- 
the  Chlneae  border  and  1  am  conscious  all 
tbettme  of  the  dangers  that  he  and  hla 
Auetaattaa  wife  and  their  ehildren  face  today. 


When  I  speak  about  giierrllla  warfare  I  do 
not  spteak  as  an  academic.  At  every  local 
discussion  such  as  this  one.  a  large  part  of 
my  mind  is  In  other  places :  the  rocMl  between 
Kutkal  and  Natnkham  wfcere  that  g;reat  med- 
ical missionary  Segrave  worked  until  he  died 
In  the  hospital  that  he  and  his  wife  and  his 
slater  built  with  their  own  hands  out  of 
stone  laSorlouBly  moved  from  the  Sbwe-U 
River,  the  border  between  Burma  and  China. 
It  was  on  that  road  that  the  Shan  Burmese 
family,  of  whom  I  am  afi  honorary  member, 
learned  that  guerrillas  had  the  same  day 
InadvertenUy  killed  their  small  niece.  They 
were  not  Communist  guerrtllas. 

I  keep  remembering  the  faces  of  my 
Arkanese  friends  In  Western  Burma  the  day 
the  Burmese  Army — an  army  representing  a 
very  Left-wing  governmant — had  bombarded 
a  village,  killing  some  innocent  people,  In 
order  to  attack  local  Cotnmunlst  g^uerrlllas. 
I  remember  the  frlghtesed  faces  of  rubber 
tappers  In  Malaya  during  the  height  of  the 
Communist  Insurrection  in  Johore  In  1051 — 
and  remember  my  own  feexs  as  the  very  brave 
Welsh  plantation  manager  drove  me  through 
the  shadowy  lines  of  the  rubber  plantation, 
where  his  assistant  had  been  killed  not  very 
long  before.  I  remember  the  gentle  face  of 
a  Vietnamese  Army  officer,  seconded  to  civil- 
ian duties  In  the  Central  Highlands  of  Viet- 
nam In  IBfla,  and  the  frightened  young— oh, 
so  very  young — faces  of  his  mlUtla  boys  as 
they  awaited  attack  from  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist guerrtllas.  Indeed,  I  even  keep 
remembering  a  day  20  years  ago  when  I  went 
up-river  behind  the  ^apaneee  lines  in 
Borneo:  remember  the  ftar  on  the  villagers' 
faces  lest  our  operation  be  unsuccessful  and 
brtng  Japanese  reprisals  upon  them.  I  also 
remember  a  little  boy  en  a  beach  In  the 
Philippines  a  little  earlier:  his  right  arm  a 
bandaged  stump,  the  resait  of  our  bombard- 
ment earlier  In  the  morning  ...  oh,  no,  I 
loathe  both  guerrilla  war  and  the  methods 
Involved  .n  lu  putting  down. 

I  simply  see  no  alternative  to  the  American 
conunltment  In  South  Vietnam  and  our  sup- 
port of  It  For  this  Is  not  an  attempt  by  the 
Weat  to  put  down  an  indigenous  peasant 
rising,  "a  response  to  economic  and  political 
conditions"  as  some  intellectuals  beUeve. 
What  la  happening  In  South  Vietnam  Is  not 

only  an  Invasion  througk  methods  of  revo- 
lutionary guerrilla  warfare:  it  is  psirt  of  a 
grand  design  by  China  t»  alter  catastrophl- 
cally  the  balance  of  world  power.  And 
should  It  succeed  then  werld  war  is  virtually 
Inevitable. 

Contained  by  the  wlUs  of  free  men  In 
Western  E^urope,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
forced  to  take  stock  of  |ta  position  and  of 
the  realities  of  the  thermonuclear  balance  of 
terror.  It  turned  Its  energies  toward  social 
betterment,  toward  a  hitherto  undreamed-of 
humanism,  toward  a  real  effort  to  cooperate 
In  keeping  world  i>eace.  China  acted  differ- 
ently. China  Is  biologically  unafraid  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  China  talked,  and  talks 
today.  In  terms  of  war  "as  the  highest  form 
of  struggle"— "war  will  become  a  bridge  over 
which  mankind  will  pass  Into  a  new  era  of 
history."  A  "beautiful  new  future."  accord- 
ing to  this  viewpoint.  Will  be  built  ufxin 
"the  debris  of  a  dead  Imperialism."  I  do  ask 
you,  most  humbly,  if  we  have  not  in  such  a 
viewpoint  a  truly  terrible  threat  to  world 
peace?  Have  the  Amerlains  ever  talked  In 
those  terms?  I  ask  you  at  this  point  to  re- 
member that  American  airpower  could  to- 
morrow, in  a  matter  of  hours,  reduce  the 
Red  River  Delta  of  Tonklii  to  a  raging  flood, 
agalnat  which  the  energies  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  have  been  bent  for  over  2000 
years.  Instead  of  doing  this,  young  Amer- 
icans are  dying  In  and  around  Maquis  D, 
around  Chu  IjM,  Da  Nang,  Dak  But,  Kontum, 
Plelku — dying  Individually  near  places  whose 
names  are  probably  unfamiliar  to  you.  The 
Americans  could  end  the  war  tomorrow  by 
bombing  the  river  control  system  of  North 


Vietnam.  They  do  not  do  so.  Do  you  really 
believe  the  Chinese  would  not  do  so  If  the 
positions  were  reversed? 

I  must  confess  to  finding  the  present  ait. 
uatlon  here  rather  eerie,  rather  unreal 
When  the  campaign  against  South  Vietnam 
was  launched  through  means  of  revolution- 
ary  gruerrilla  warfare,  there  were  very  few 
Amertcans  Indeed  In  Vietnam.  The  number 
of  village  officials,  and  their  wives  and  their 
children,  assassinated  or  kidnapped  each  year 
by  the  Vletcong  vastly  exceeded  the  number 
of  American  advisers.  I  hope  that  the  chiirch. 
men  protesters  against  American-Australian 
Involvement  today  protested  against  those 
murders  and  kidnappings.  (Ed.:  they  did 
not  either  Individually  or  collectively,  even 
once.)  Otherwise  quite  clearly  a  double 
standard  o<  morality  la  being  insinuated 
upon  the  Australian  public.  When  over 
50.000  North  Vietnamese  were  executed  after 
atrocious  public  humiliations  I  hope  the  pro- 
testers  of  today  publicly  protested  (Ed.:  they 
did  not  and  don't  even  know  It  yet) — since 
this  was  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  Com- 
munist victory  In  the  North,  as  It  will  be  In 
the  South.  I  hope  protesters  are  aware  of 
what  will  happen  to  supporters  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  should  the  Commu- 
nists win.  I  hope  that  when  the  state  power 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  society 
trained  artillery  upon  the  protesting  peas- 
ants of  Nghe-An,  Ho  Chl-mlnh's  home  prov- 
ince, the  clertcal  protesters  of  today  pro- 
tested then:  and  when  Hanoi  University  wag 
closed  down  In  order  to  prevent  some  kind 
of  teach-ins.  Otherwise  a  double  standard  ol 
morality  is  being  Imposed  upon  Australian 
citizens. 

Now  today  I  refuse  to  get  side-tracked  into 
technicalities.  I  would  rather  put  this  to 
you:  South-East  Asia  Is  compKwed  of  new 
nations  that  might  well  be  supposed  to 
favor  Communist  Ideas.  They  all  have,  in 
varying  degrees,  memories  of  humiliation* 
Imposed  by  Westerners.  They  have  all  dis- 
covered disabilities  In  themselves,  since  In- 
dependence, so  far  as  modernising  techniquet 
are  concerned.  They  are  all  disappointed  by 
their  own  political  and  economic  achieve- 
ments, and  so  they  are  all  only  too  apt  to  talk 
In  terms  of  an  economically  dominating  neo- 
colonialism ( and  there  Is  truth,  economically, 
In  this  talk ) .  They  are  chiefly  l>f  t-wlng  to 
FKJlnt  of  social  policy.  But  no  where  have 
the  presumably  "higher  Ideas"  of  Commu- 
nism Issued  In  a  Communist  government  by 
popular  acclaim,  through  elections. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  Is  that  they  are 
peasant  countries  and  they  know  by  now 
that  Communism  Is  a  vast  confidence  trick 
perpetrated  against  p>ea£ants.  They  know — 
that  Where  Communism  successfully  grows 
or.t  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  the  peasants  are 
herded  on  to  collective  farms  as  State  slaves. 
The  result  Is  economically  appalling.  For 
example,  the  p>er  capita  production  of  grain 
In  the  Soviet  Union  was  higher  in  1913  than 
in  1961  (Mr.  Khrushchev's  figures,  not  mine). 
The  same  thing  happened  In  North  Vietnam 
after  the  Communist  conquest  of  1954.  Pro- 
duction In  the  South  grew  by  20  per  cent,  It 
dropped  by  10  per  cent  In  the  North. 

I  look  forward  to  a  day  when  China,  when 
the  great  energies  of  Chinese  civilisation  are 
forced  back  by  the  wills  of  free  men  to  the 
task  of  bettering  Its  own  pepole.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  nations  of  South- 
Eaat  Asia — Left-wing  and  Right-wing— are 
united  in  the  common  purpose  of  harnessing 
the  Mekong  River.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  an  Aiistrallan  Peace  Corps  will  be  ac- 
tive In  the  villages  of  South-East  Asia. 

But  flrst  the  Chinese  "line,"  the  Chinese 
attempt  to  extend  violence  of  a  brilliantly 
systematlsed  kind  throughout  South-East 
Asia,  Latin  Amertca,  and  Africa,  must  be  re- 
pulsed. Peace  depends  upon  this  repulsion. 
Hope  depends  upon  thla  repulsion.  This  re- 
pulsion simply  must  not  be  stayed  on  Its  way 
by  the   neuroees  and  double  standards  of 
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morality  and  poUtlcal  gormlessnees.  I  am 
oot  prepared  to  stand  in  some  apologetic 
gtance,  even  before  such  an  august  audience 
u  this.  It  Is  we  who  represent  the  open 
future  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and 
women — we.  not  the  totalltarlans.  By  "we," 
I  do  not  have  to  add  that  I  mean  those 
South-Bast  Asians  who  are  fighting  and 
bleeding  and  dying — the  South  Vietnamese 
irmed  forces  have  suffered  casualties  equiva- 
lent to  tboae  of  Australia  during  World  War 
n,  fighting  for  the  freedom  to  choose  their 
future.  I  want  to  quote  a  man  who  once 
symbolised  the  dour,  enduring  decency  of 
free  men,  Wlnaton  Churchill :  "Never  give  In. 
Never,  never,  never,  never.  Never  yield  to 
force  and  the  apparently  overwhelming 
might  of  the  enemy.  Never  yield  In  any  way. 
great  or  small,  large  or  i>etty,  except  to  con- 
victions of  honor  and  good  sense." 
After  aU,  we  are  back  In  1938  now. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  additional  statements  given  by 
witnesses  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STNAGOGUS  COTTNCtt  OF  AMERICA  AND  NaTION- 

it  CoMMUNrrT  Relations  Advisory  Council 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Dirksen 
Prayer  Amendment  (S.J.  Res.  148)  Augnjst 
8,  1966,  by  the  Joint  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  and  the 
National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
CouncU,  56  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036.  Constituent  Organizations  of  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America  and  National 
CoEomunlty  Relations  Advisory  CouncU- 
Amerlcan  Jewish  ComnUttee;  American  Jew- 
ish Congress;  B'nal  B'rith — Antl-Defamatlon 
League;  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis;    Jewish   Labor  Committee;    Jewish 

War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.:  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Wonaen;  Rabbinical  Assembly; 
Rabbinical  Council  of  America:  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations;  Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  America; 
United  Synagogue  of  America. 

I  am  Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen,  a  member 
of  the  Conservative  rabbinate.  Rabbi  of  An- 
•he  Emet  Synagogue  In  Chicago,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

With  me  are  Rabbi  Hemy  Slegman,  a 
member  of  the  Orthodox  rabbinate,  and 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Synagogue 
CouncU  of  America,  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hlrsch, 
a  member  of  the  Reform  rabbinate,  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Religious  Action  Center  of  the 
Cnlon  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mr.  Milton  I.  Gold- 
stein, an  attorney  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
who  Is  Vice-chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Church-State  and  InterreUglous  Relation- 
ships of  the  National  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council. 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  rep- 
resents the  American  Jewish  religious  com- 
munity through  its  conatltuent  rabbinic  and 
congregational  groups.  The  organizations 
which  constitute  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  are  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  (the 
rabbinic  group  of  Conservative  Judaism), 
the  United  Synagogue  of  America  (the  con- 
gregational group  of  Conservative  Judaism), 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America  (the  rab- 
l>lnlc  group  of  Orthodox  Judaism) .  the  Union 
of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  Amer- 
ica (the  congregational  organization  of 
Orthodox  Judaism) ,  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations    (the  congrega- 


tional body  of  Reform  Judaism) .  These 
rabbinic  and  congregational  groups  Include 
In  their  membership  virtually  all  religiously 
committed  and  synagogue-af&llated  Jews 
within  our  country. 

The  National  Community  Relations  Ad- 
visory Council  Is  composed  of  the  three  con- 
gregational bodies  Just  mentioned,  six  other 
major  national  organizations — American 
Jewish  Comnoittee:  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress; B'nal  B'rith — Antl-Defamatlon 
League;  Jewish  Labor  (Committee;  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  USA.;  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women — and  79  Jewish  community 
relations  oouncils  in  local  oommunltles  across 
the  United  States. 

We  are  here  today  as  representatives  of 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  and  the 
National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  and  their  respective  constituent 
agencies.  The  policy  statements  on  which 
this  testimony  Is  based  have  been  approved 
overwhelmingly  In  the  respective  General 
Assemblies  of  these  agencies. 

As  clergymen  and  religious  leaders  In  our 
respective  branches  of  Judaism,  and  as 
spokesmen  for  Jewish  lay  organisations,  we 
are  deeply  conunltted  to  a  vision  of  a  so- 
ciety that  Is  guided  by  religious  values  and 
that  Is  Imbued  with  a  transcendent  sense  of 
Godliness  permeating  every  human  activity. 
It  Is  a  vision  described  In  our  Uttirgy  "of  a 
world  perfected  under  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
That  Is  otu-  dally  prayer,  and  In  our  various 
enterprises  and  activities,  as  Americans  and 
as  Jews,  we  strive  and  hope  to  make  that 
vision  somewhat  more  of  a  reality. 

We  are  thus  spiritually  attuned  and  prac- 
tically oriented  to  what  is  surely  the  very 
antithesis  of  secularism.  Our  goal  is  the 
"holy"  society.  But,  as  we  will  indicate 
presently,  there  Is  a  crucial  difference  be- 
tween society  and  state.  In  our  plural  so- 
ciety, the  state  must  be  truly  neutral  If 
society  Is  to  achieve  hoimeas.  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  appear  before  you,  to  voice 
our  deep  concern  over  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  proposed  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Like  all  American  citizens,  we  cannot  view 
with  equanimity  any  effort  whose  effect — 
whether  intended  or  not — may  be  to  dimin- 
ish our  BUI  of  Rights  in  any  way.  As  re- 
llgloiUsts,  we  have  an  additional  and  very 
special  stake,  because  this  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  partlcxilarly  the  First  Amendment,  have 
Since  the  founding  of  our  Republic  assurid 
a  climate  which  has  made  for  unparaUed 
growth  of  religious  activity  and  siSUlatlon  in 
this  country.  We  would  therefore  opi>oee 
any  effort  to  tamper  with  this  precious  herit- 
age, unless  such  a  change  were  to  serve  an 

overriding  and  urgent  social  need  which 
could  not  be  achieved  In  any  other  way.  Our 
position,  stated  plainly  and  in  brief,  is  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  result  in 
consequences  which  are  undesirable  consti- 
tutionally, and  fundamentally  inimical  to 
religious  Interests. 

The  legal  effect  of  SJ.  Res.  148,  It  should 
be  noted,  Is  by  no  means  clear.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  designed  to  permit  "the  voluntary 
participation  by  students  or  others  In 
prayer"  in  the  public  schools.  If  this  means 
only  the  "voluntary"  offering  of  prayers  by 
Children  In  accordtmce  with  what  they  have 
been  taught  at  home  or  in  church  or  syna- 
gogue, the  Amendment  Is  unnecessary. 
Nothing  In  any  of  the  recent  Supreme  Ootirt 
decisions  interpreting  the  First  Amendment 
bars  such  activity  and  no  school  authority, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  ao  Interpreted 
them. 

The  Court's  decisions  deal  with  something 
altogether  different — orgranized  religious 
practices  in  the  classroom.  And  discussion 
of  the  decisions  has  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  such  practices.  Hence,  It  la  reasonable 
to  assume  that  S.J.  Res.  148,  despite  the  am- 
biguity of  Ita  wording,  la  also  directed  at  this 


area.  It  would  presamably  permit  a  num- 
ber of  practices  that  cannot  be  termed  "vol- 
untary in  the  sense  described  above.  Thus, 
Senator  DnKSEN's  etstement  accompanying 
Introduction  of  the  Resolution  makes  it  clear 
that  he  mtends  it  to  permit  Jomt  recitation 
of  prayers  by  children  m  the  classroom  and 
the  presenUtlon  of  plainly  sectarian  celebra- 
tions of  Christmas  and  other  reUglous  holi- 
days. 

The  key  words  in  the  Resolution,  stressed 
by  Senator  Dirkskn  in  his  statement,  are 
those  that  allow  public  school  authorities  to 
provide  for  as  weU  aa  permit  classroom 
prayer.  Thus  the  Amendment  would  sanc- 
tion placing  the  fuU  authority  of  the  school 
establishment  behind  certain  reUglous  prac- 
tices. That  authority  would  In  no  way  be 
impaired  either  by  dubbing  the  practice 
"voluntary"  or  by  barring  state  determina- 
tion of  the  prayer's  form  and  content.  For 
example,  school  pubUc  address  systems  could 
be  used  to  pipe  into  the  classrooms  specific 
prayers  selected  by  student  committees. 

The  concept  of  organized  religious  activity 
In  the  public  scho^  classroom  totally  free 
of  the  influence  of  the  state  is,  we  subnUt. 
a  delusion.  It  is  oar  impression  that  that 
delusion  Is  not  shared  by  the  principal  spon- 
sors of  S.J.  Res.  158.  Senator  DrRKsxN,  at 
least,  has  made  it  entirely  clear  that  religious 
practices  should  be  affirmatively  fostered  by 
government  in  the  public  school.  While  we 
profoundly  disagree  with  that  point  of  view, 
we  respect  it.  We  urge,  however,  that  dis- 
cussion of  SJ.  Res.  148  be  on  the  basis  of 
Its  true  Intent  and  effect — not  In  the  fairy- 
land of  a  theoretical  and  totally  non-existent 
voluntarism. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  holding  that 
the  First  Amendment  bars  organized  reli- 
gious practices  in  tlie  pubUc  school  rest  pri- 
marily on  the  Amendment's  ban  of  any 
establishment  of  religion  by  the  state.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  decisions  ignore 
the  Amendments  equally  Impwrtant  guar- 
antee of  reUglous  freedom.  That  guarantee. 
we  submit,  does  not  In  any  sense  require 
governmental  support  of  religion  which  Is 
what  8.J.  Res.  148  would  foster.  It  require* 
rather  that  individuals  be  allowed  to  act 
according  to  the  dlotates  of  their  conscience 
with  only  that  minimum  of  restraint  by  the 

state  necessitated  by  compelUng  pubUc 
needs.  It  not  only  does  not  require.  It  for- 
bids, support  frona  governmental  authority. 
S.J.  Res.  148  would  place  the  force  of  gov- 
ernment behind  prayer.  Any  doubt  that  this 
wovUd  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment can  be  removed  by  considering  the 
context  in  which  It  would  appear.  It  would 
be  seen  as  emerging  from  the  unfavorable 
reaction    to    the    Oourfs    prayer    declsiona. 

Hence  the  tendency  would  be  to  assume— 
and  to  act  on  the  asstimptlon — that  the 
school  prayers  which  had  been  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Court  are  now  allowed. 
(That  the  laborious  and  historic  proceas  of 
constitutional  amendment  had  been  invoked 
without  any  consequent  change  would  cer- 
tainly seem  most  unreasonable.)  To  most 
people,  who  are  not  familiar  with  legal 
mlnutla.  this  will  sbnply  mean  that  school- 
conducted  devotional  ceremonies  with  which 
the  Court  decisions  dealt  "are  In  again." 

But  even  where  conscious  effort*  wtu  be 
made  to  abide  by  the  amendment's  provision 
that  school  offlclala  may  not  prescribe  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer,  the  result  will 
inexorably  be  the  same.  Anyone  remotely 
familiar  with  the  dynamics  of  the  classroom 
situation  knows  tha(t  that  is  Inevitable.  The 
phrase  "voluntary  participation"  la  obvi- 
ously not  Intended  to  suggest  a  situation  In 
which  each  child  recites  his  own  prayers 
aloud;  this  could  only  result  In  disorder  and 
chaos.  To  have  chOdren  pray  in  unison  re- 
quires that  eomecaie  choose  a  particular 
prayer.  It  requires,  furthermore,  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  a  teacher,  and  the 
teacher's    supervisory   role   oonatltutee   the 
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■anetlonlng  by  the  BUt*  of  a  pAitlciilar 
prayer,  irreepectlve  of  how  the  choice  of 
prayer  waa  made.  We  are  therefore  right 
back  to  the  problem  of  an  "eetablUhment  of 
religion"  by  the  State. 

Purthermore,  all  children  who  happen  to 
be  assigned  to  the  same  class  Irrespective  of 
their  religious  affiliation,  must  participate  to- 
gether In  this  "free  exercise,"  or  be  silent,  or 
to  ask  to  be  ezcvised  from  the  room.  To  these 
children,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
deny  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  We  refer 
members  of  this  committee  to  the  Toltiml- 
nous  testimony  before  the  Hoxise  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  1964  hearings  on  the 
Becker  eunendment  In  support  of  the  conten- 
tion that  children  can  never  be  wholly  free 
of  constraint  In  a  setting  whose  entire 
atmosphere  is  one  of  compliance  and  con- 
formity to  group  activities. 

But  Constitutional  considerations  aside, 
we  find  such  a  prospect  objectionable  for 
reUgloua  reasons.  Herer  the  Inalgbts  of  Jew- 
ish tradition  may  perhaps  throw  a  somewhat 
different  and  helpful  light  on  the  problem. 
-  Jewish  tradition,  not  unlike  meet  other 
religious  traditions,  knows  of  two  kinds  of 
prayer:  private  prayer,  and  public  prayer. 
There  Is  hardly  a  place  or  activity  that  in 
Jewish  tradition  renders  private  prayers  In- 
appropriate. A  Jew  is  bidden  to  recite  prl- 
Tiita  prayers  before  be  eats  or  drinks,  on  the 
con4>letion  of  his  meals,  on  beholding  the 
beauty  of  God's  natvire.  when  putting  on  a 
new  garment,  upon  hearing  good  tidings — 
In  short,  there  Is  virtually  no  aspect  of  hu- 
man experience  that  a  Jew  Is  not  bidden  to 
sanctify  with  prayer.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  Inappropriate,  from  a  Jewish  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  and  we  might  add.  from 
a  Constitutional  point  of  view.  In  a  student 
reciting  private  prayers  during  the  course  of 
his  school  day.  provided  he  does  not  obsftruct 
or  impede  the  normal  school  program. 

Public  prayer  Is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter again.  Let  us  be  clear  about  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  The  difficulty  is  not  the 
location  as  such,  nor  Is  It  essentially  what 
some  critics  have  prejudicially  daaorlbed  as 
"routine,  formalised,  mechanical  recitation." 
In  Jewish  tradition,  public  prayers  can  be 
redded  virtually  anyWhere  (though  the  syn- 
•gegue  la  Its  moat  appropriate  setting.)  Our 
prayers,  not  unlike  the  public  prayers  of 
most  other  faiths,  are  formalized  both  aa  to 
content  and  manner  of  recitation.  This  Is 
necessarily  so,  for  prayer  is  the  singular 
expression  of  a  particular  faith  community, 
■haped  and  formed  by,  and  giving  expression 
to  a  unique  historical  encounter  with  the 
Divine.  For  this  very  same  reason,  however. 
It  Is  an  act  of  groaa  religious  Insenaltlvlty  to 
Involve  In  such  a  detoply  sectarian  experience 
children  of  differing  faiths.  This  kind  of 
Indiacriminate  and  superficial  rellgloeity 
leeda  to  a  trlvlalizatlon  and  desecration  of 
genuine  worship. 

This,  then,  is  the  religious  ground,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  poUtlcal,  on  which 
we  base  o\ir  opposition  to  sectarian  prayers 
In  the  public  schools.  It  is  on  this  same 
ground  that  we  would  oppoee  non-sectarian 
prayers.  Prayer  that  is  not  rooted  In  specific 
faith  and  In  distinctive  religious  comjnlt- 
mant  Is  a  meaningless,  empty  exercise.  More- 
over, given  the  Intimate,  spiritually  and 
historically  unique  character  of  religious 
faith  and  commitment  which  characterizes 
each  individual  faith  community,  there  Is  no 
greater  enemy  of  religion  that  a  state  that 
prtimotes  non-sectarian  religion. 

The  knowledge,  worship  and  obedience  of 
the  Qod  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  or  the 
Ood  of  Jesus,  or  the  Ood  of  Mohammed  or 
Instilled  within  the  total  lUe  of  unique  hls- 
tocloal  faith  communltlss.  The  non-sectar- 
laa  god  who  U  Uught  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  sUte  U  at  best  a  banal  one.  At  worst. 
he  turns  out  to  be  an  Idol  against  whom  the 
wltnesa  of  aU  genuine  rellgloina  la  dlzeetad. 


Doee  this  mean  that  Ood  and  religion  are 
to  be  banished  from  our  national  life,  or  that 
the  religious  foundations  of  this  national 
life  are  being  challen^d?  The  answer  Is 
clearly  and  emphatlcal^.  "no!"  We  are  In 
fact  a  predominantly  religious  people  in  our 
origins  and  in  our  traditions.  As  clergymen, 
we  seek  to  make  religion  an  even  more  effec- 
tive part  of  our  society's  life  than  it  Is. 
Certainly,  there  la  room  In  American  life  for 
a  broadening  and  deepening  of  genuine  re- 
llgloua  commitment.  But  this  spiritual  heri- 
tage and  this  rellgloua  character  Is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  American  people  and  to 
American  society  as  such,  and  decidedly  not 
to  tht  American  state  as  such. 

The  state  derives  Its  authority  from  society. 
and  within  that  limited  authority  It  governs 
society.  But  the  state  is  not  society.  Because 
we  are  a  religious  aoelety  our  Pounding 
Fathers  deliberately  subtracted  from  the  state 
any  oocnpetence  in  the  area  of  religion.  They 
wisely  understood  that  religious  neutrality 
of  the  state  la  the  esseatlal  condition  of  re- 
ligious freedom  in  a  pluralistic  society. 

A  government  that  does  not  Interfere  with 
religion  is  thus  secular  in  character,  but  it  Is 
not  secularisUc.  Wblle  it  does  not  promote 
religion,  neither  does  It  promote  seculararlst 
Ideologies  that  are  inimical  to  religious  faith. 
It  assumes  a  neutral  stance.  Such  neutrality, 
far  from  suggesting  hostility  or  Indifference, 
creates  an  atmoephere  In  which  the  syna- 
gogue, the  church  and  the  home  are  free  to 
develop  and  strengthen  religious  commit- 
ment. Any  breach  of  this  neutrality,  far  from 
aiding  religion,  can  only  lead  to  a  violation 
of  the  Integrity  of  our  r^glous  communitlee. 

Our  Constitution  can  of  course  be 
amended;  the  procedure*  for  amendment  are 
provided  for  within  this  same  document.  But 
we  are  here  to  assert  that  if  the  Constitution 
Is  amended  In  aocordanoe  with  S.J.  Res.  148, 
then  let  no  one  who  supports  this  measure 
delude  himself  or  hU  countrymen  that  he  has 
rendered  religion  or  liberty  a  service.  In  a 
plural  society.  It  is  not  and  should  not  be  the 
bxislness  of  government  to  aid  religion,  and  if 
It  does  assume  that  role,  then.  In  the  very 
process  and  precedent  16  eetabllshes.  It  does 
religion  a  harm  and  dlsaervlce  that  will  far 
outweigh  the  Intended  benevolence.  For  it 
will  havvj  compromlseicl  that  free  and  un- 
fettered exercise  of  religious  liberty  without 
which  religious  faith  cannot  for  long  retain 
Ita  integrity  and  Independence.  Our  pro- 
found respect  for  the  role  of  our  legislature 
and  for  the  sacrlflclal  desire  of  its  members 
to  serve  the  common  good  leads  us  to  say  to 
member*  of  this  committee :  your  business  is 
not  the  promotion  of  religion.  It  Is  rather 
the  preservation  of  a  free  and  Jxtst  society,  for 
that,  and  nothing  other  and  nothing  leas, 
offers  the  sxxrest  safeguard  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  strengthening  of  our  rellgloua 
heritage. 

Statxmekt  or  Da.  Casl  McIntxbk  Foa  thx 
AMKaxcAN  CouNcn.  or  OHaisriAN  CHcrBCHxs 
DT  Strppoar  or  Sknats  Joint  RasoLurioK 

148,  TRX  DiXKSXN  PKATka  AMJCNTMENT 

(Presented  to  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional  Amendments,   Committee   on   ths 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate.  August  5,  1966) 
Oentlemen:    I    ai^ear    in    behalf    of    the 
American  CouncU  of  Christian  Churches  of 
Which  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee.   This  Council  co4slsts  of  17  Protest- 
ant denominations  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  president  of  the  Ikiternatlonal  Coun- 
cU ot  Christian  Chiu-che*  with  111  denomi- 
nations over  the  world,  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican CouncU  is  an  affiliate.  The  American 
CouncU  !•  In  no  way  to  be  confused  with  the 
National  Council  of  Churches;  In  fact.  It  Is 
oomprlsed  mainly  of  chi»ch  bodies  and  lo- 
cal churclica  which  have  withdrawn  from  the 
National  Counoll  of  Chun^es. 

The  denominations  sTDllated  with  the 
AmerlcaB    OoimoU    of    Qhrlsttan    Churchsa 


have.  In  various  ways,  indicated  their  sn»> 
port  of  prayer  in  the  public  schools.  We 
know  of  no  local  church  or  even  an  Individ- 
ual in  any  of  the  chxirchee  that  is  opposed  to 
the  youth  of  this  country  praying,  on  « 
voluntary  basis,  while  In  our  public  schools. 
The  Dlrksen  Amendment,  we  believe, 
should  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  a«  soon  as  possible.  The 
Dlrksen  Amendment  In  no  way  alters  or 
changes  the  First  Amendment.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  correct  this  condlUoo 
produced  In  the  ooimtry  as  a  result  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  June  17,  1983, 
and  to  restore  to  all  of  the  American  people 
the  liberty  that  they  formerly  enjoyed  under 
the  First  Amendment  and  also  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Amendments  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  action. 

Further,  in  no  way  doee  this  proposed 
amendment  alter  or  interfere  with  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  church  and  state 
which  the  American  Council  is  zealous  to 
maintain. 

The  approach  made  by  the  Dlrksen  Amend- 
ment adds  absolutely  nothing  In  substance 
to  the  Constitution.  It  seeks  to  protect  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  from  the  Intro- 
duction Into  the  Constitution  by  the  courts 
of  new  doctrines  which  would  modify  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 

Prayer  Is  a  form  of  speech  and  the  citizens 
of  this  country  should  be  free  under  the  pro- 
tections of  freedom  of  speech  to  engage  in 
prayer  ajs  they  may  In  good  order  feel  the  oc- 
casion requires  or  demands. 

Prayer  Is  also  a  part  of  the  Constitutional 
guarantee  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  It 
Is  also  Included  under  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  of  the 
Constitution. 

Prayer  Is  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  an 
Individual  ca-  a  group  of  Individuals  to  talk 
to  Ood.  to  make  known  unto  Him  their 
thanksgivings  and  praises,  their  petitions  and 
their  wants  and  needs. 

Prayer  Is  so  definitely  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  experience  aa  a  people  that  to 
restrict  Its  use  In  the  public  schools  of  thla 
nation  on  a  voluntary  basis  is  to  do  a  grave 
and  irreparable  Injustice  to  the  people. 

1.  Our  history  as  a  nation  is  literally  filled 
with  the  experiences,  the  triumphs  of  prayer 
God  has  given  the  answers  to  prayer  In  war 
and  the  blessing  of  prayer  In  times  of  crisis 
and  national  emergency.  Washington  on  his 
knees  in  the  snows  at  Valley  Forge,  the  draft- 
ing of  our  documents  of  state,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Itself — all  have  surrounding 
them  the  prayers  that  our  founders  made  to 
the  Creator  who  Is  concerned  velth  the  fall  of 
the  sparrow  to  the  earth,  who  also  holds  In 
His  hand  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 

2.  Our  culture  simply  cannot  be  separated 
from  prayer.  The  experiences  of  our  people 
as  expressed  In  our  National  Anthem,  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  other  beloved 
hymns— "America,  the  Beautiful."  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  "Amer- 
ica," With  its  closing  prayer:  "Our  Father's 
God  to  Thee,  Author  of  Liberty,  To  Thee  We 
Sing.  Long  may  our  land  be  bright,  with 
freedom's  holy  light.  Protect  us  by  Thy 
nUght.  Great  God  Our  King."  Otir  literature, 
our  poetry,  are  filled  with  such  petitions. 
Shall  p>oem8  now  be  excluded  from  the  school 
textbooks  which  have  In  them  prayers?  So 
tightly  Interwoven  Into  our  national  fabric  is 
the  spirit  and  the  expression  of  prayer  that 
to  delete  It  from  the  schools  of  this  nation 
Is  to  tear  the  robes  of  righteousness  and  to 
spoil  the  garmenta  which  make  for  truth  and 
peace  In  the  land. 

3.  Our  coins  bear  tesUmony  to  It.  The 
phrase,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  Is  more  thsn 
Just  a  declaration  or  a  confession.  It  Is  an 
announcement  to  Ood  Himself  that  we  trust 
in  Him.  Thla  constitutes  a  form  of  prayw. 
Shall  we  remove  such  an  acknowledgement 
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and  a  reference  to  God  from  the  currency  of 
our  realm,  as  the  principle  enunciated  In  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  la  further  extended 
In  Its  application? 

4.  Otir  legislative  assemblies  practice  It.  If 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  state  legislatures  across  the  land  open 
their  sessions  by  prayer  to  the  Deity,  shall 
these  assemblies  deny  the  youth  of  the  na- 
Oon,  some  of  whom  shall  eventually  occupy 
the  very  seats  in  these  halls  of  decision,  the 
right  to  open  their  sessions  of  study  with  a 
similar  appeal  to  the  same  Deity? 

5.  Our  national  holidays  Involve  the 
practice  of  prayer.  The  Proclamation  of  the 
Day  of  Thanksgiving  annually  reqvilred  by 
statute  In  this  land  brings  forth  from  our 
President  an  appeal  that  all  of  the  citizens 
Join  In  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  Shall  such 
petitions  and  such  appeals  be  restricted  and 
prohibited  from  the  halls  of  learning  In  this 
land?  The  annual  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  with  Its  devoted  tribute  to  the  men  who 
fell  and  died  for  freedom  has  always  been 
accompanied  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  them  and  the  spirit  and  faith 
which  enabled  them  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrlflce.  Prayer  Is  a  part  of  our  expression 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  nation. 

6.  Our  Bible  upon  which  the  President 
takes  his  oath  of  office,  and  upon  which  the 
Judges  of  the  courts  take  their  oaUi  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution — yes,  I  say. 
Our  Bible  commands  that  the  people  should 
pray.  This  Book  does  belong  to  this  nation, 
for  It  is  the  Book  of  God  and  it  too  should  be 
read  as  in  the  past  In  our  schools.  It  Is  the 
Word  of  Ood  and  has  given  to  this  nation 
Its  standards  of  morality,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. This  is  the  Book  which  calls  upon 
men  everywhere  to  pray.  Men  "ought  always 
to  pray."  It  says.  And  especially  does  It  en- 
Join  all  In  a  nation  to  pray  for  those  who  are 
in  authority  over  them  (Romans  13:  1-7;  I 
Peter  2:  13-17). 

The  Bible  does  command  the  people  to  pray 
and  should  not  the  youth  of  this  nation  have 
the  opportunity  at  the  opening  of  the  day.  If 
they  desire,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  pray  for 
the  senators  of  this  Republic,  and  for  the 
President  as  he  makes  his  decisions? 

7.  Otir  Presidents,  Indeed,  have  called  upon 
us  to  pray  and  have  set  an  example  before 
the  people. 

President  Georgte  Washington,  on  April  30. 
1789,  said:  "It  would  be  peculiarly  Improper 
to  omit  In  thla  arst  official  act  my  fervent 
supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 
rules  over  the  imlverse,  who  presides  In  the 
councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential 
aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
His  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  Government  Instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and 
may  enable  every  Instrument  employed  In  Its 
administration  to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  His  charge.  In  tender- 
ing this  homage  to  the  Great  Author  of  every 
public  and  private  good.  I  assure  myself  that 
it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
own,  nor  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large 
less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than 
those  of  the  United  States." 

President  Thomas  Jefferson  on  March  4. 
1805,  said:  "I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of 
that  Being  In  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led 
our  fathers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native 
land  and  planted  them  In  a  country  flowing 
With  all  the  neceasarles  and  comforts  of  life; 
who  has  covered  our  Infancy  with  His  provi- 
dence and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom 
and  power,  and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you 
to  Join  in  BuppUcatlons  with  me  that  He  will 
«o  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants, 
guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  their  meas- 
ures that  whatsoever  they  do  shall  result 
In  your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the 


peace,  friendship,  and  approbation  of  all 
nations." 

On  March  4,  1933,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said:  "In  this  dedication  of  a  na- 
tion we  humbly  aak  the  blessing  of  Ood. 
May  He  protect  each  and  every  one  of  tu. 
May  He  guide  me  in  the  days  to  come." 

President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1967,  said:  "Before  all  else,  we  seek, 
upon  our  common  labor  as  a  nation,  the 
blessings  of  AlnUghty  Ood.  And  the  hopes 
In  our  hearts  fashion  the  deepest  prayers 
of  our  whole  people." 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  January  20, 
1961,  said:  "The  world  Is  very  different 
now.  .  .  .  And  yet  the  same  revolutionary 
beliefs  for  which  ovu  forebears  fought  are 
still  at  Issue  around  the  globe — the  belief 
that  the  rights  of  man  come  not  from  the 
generosity  of  the  state,  but  from  the  hand 
of  God." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  Novem- 
ber 2a,  1963,  said:  "I  wUl  do  my  besrt.  That 
Is  all  I  can  do.  I  ask  for  your  help — and 
God's." 

And  one  of  the  beet  ways  we  can  give 
President  Johnson  our  help  Is  to  pray  dally 
for  him.  His  burdens  are  so  great  that  only 
Ood  can  sustain  him. 

A  grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
people  of  this  nation  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  this  matter  of  prayer.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  right  to  pray  In  school  be 
returned  to  the  people  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  under  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  this 
amendment  provides. 

8.  Times  of  national  calamity  and  emer- 
gency require  that  this  right  be  used.  There 
are  times  when  the  people  know  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  pray  and  this  indeed 
waa  the  spirit  of  this  nation  In  that  moment 
when  the  late  President  Kennedy  was  assas- 
sinated. The  powers  of  government  must 
not  discourage  or  prohibit  prayer.  They 
must  leave  the  people  free. 

When  a  devastating  tornado  struck  Wichi- 
ta Palls.  Texas,  some  time  back,  a  child 
looked  up  from  under  the  desk  where  the 
teacher  had  directed  the  pupils  to  take  cover, 
and  asked,  "Teacher,  is  it  all  right  to  pray?" 
The  teacher  should  have  been  free  to  have 
permitted  them  to  ask  God's  protection  upon 
them  all. 

It  is  one  thing,  indeed,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  "neutral"  as  It  relates  to  Its 
relationship  to  the  various  religious  organ- 
izations and  sects;  it  Is  another  thing.  Indeed, 
for  the  Government,  In  the  name  of  neu- 
trality, to  forbid  all  of  the  youth  to  talk 
to  Ood  as  they  gather  to  study  their  lessons. 
A  people  without  prayer  live  In  a  nation 
where  God  Is  dead.  A  nation  whose  youth 
cannot  pray  In  school  Is  doomed  to  disaster. 
In  the  name  of  neutrality,  we  are  committing 
ourselves  to  no  God;  in  fact,  to  "establish- 
ing atheism"  In  the  land.  This  indeed  Is  the 
pathway  to  crime,  which  has  been  Increasing 
In  the  land. 

9.  Our  churches,  let  it  be  said.  In  the  fjast 
have  also  always  taught  U£  to  pray.  From 
the  day  that  the  Pilgrims  landed  In  this  new 
world  and  knelt  upwn  the  shores  of  New 
England  and  thanked  Ood.  our  people  have 
maintained  their  religious  Institutions  free 
and  have  also  maintained  their  educational 
Institutions  free,  and  for  that  freedom  now 
to  exclude  the  right  to  pray  in  the  school- 
room, is  to  contradict  all  that  we  have 
learned  In  times  past  from  our  fathers  con- 
cerning faith  In  Ood.  No  nation  should  use 
its  powers  to  obstruct  or  to  destroy  faith  in 
God,  or  the  exercise  of  that  faith,  directly  or 
Indirectly.  The  simple  prayer  In  the  heart 
of  a  child  to  his  Maker  and  his  Redeemer 
should  be  permitted  to  be  expressed  as  the 
child  desires,  even  though  he  may  be  sitting 
at  a  desk  pxald  for  by  all  the  people  through 
their  taxes. 


I  dare  say  here,  and  I  think  It  should  be 
said,  that  It  Is  Indeed  an  anomaly  and  a 
contradiction  to  flad  official  spokesmen  for 
some  religious  groups  opposing  before  this 
body  prayer  in  the  public  schools.  I  nuke 
an  observaUbn  which  needs  to  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  this  body,  that  among  those 
who  are  opposing  this  matter  are  men  who  In 
recent  years  have  becotne  most  active  in  sup- 
port of  various  political  issues  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  oppose 
prayer  on  the  basts  of  separation  of  chiirch 
and  state,  and  then  turn  and  become  clerical 
In  pressures  upon  the  state.  Is  Indeed  in- 
consistent. We  witness  a  demand  for  less 
prayer  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  more 
poUtlcs  on  the  part  of  the  preachers. 

Our  nation  cannot  survive  without  prayer 
and  without  the  heflp  of  God.  May  we  have 
a  Constitution  which  permits  the  people 
freely  to  talk  to  Him. 

Tbank  you  very  laucb. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  other 
statements  on  this  subject  were  inserted 
In  the  RscoRD  on  August  23,  24  and  25 
at  pages  20295,  20451,  and  20570,  re- 
sp)ectlvely. 

In  awldition,  Mr.  F»resldent,  it  should 
be  noted  that  on  August  24  Senator 
Hruska  also  placed  in  the  Record,  at 
page  20469,  the  statement  of  another  wit- 
ness who  appeared  before  us.  In  order 
to  avoid  duplication,  this  latter  statement 
will  not  be  repeated  in  this  series  which 
has  been  appearing  in  the  Ricord  at  my 
request.  However,  I  mention  this  in 
order  that  those  who  are  following  these 
dally  insertions  will  be  able  to  refer  also 
to  the  statement  Inserted  by  Senator 
Hruska. 


THE   QUESTION  OP  THE  RESERVE 

AND    THE    NATIONAL    GUARD    IN 

WARTIME 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  approved  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  21  the  Russell-Saltonstall  amend- 
ment to  give  the  President  authority  to 
call  up  needed  individual  members  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units.  The 
purpose  of  this  {u:tlon  was  to  permit  the 
President,  if  he  found  It  necessary,  to  call 
reservists,  especially  those  who  have  not 
yet  served  in  an  tictlve  capacity,  without 
requiring  him  to  call  up  entire  units  In- 
cluding many  men  who  have  already 
served  in  an  active  capacity. 

I  voted  for  the  1}ipartisan  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Russell  of  Georgia, 
and  Senator  Saltonstall — the  chairman 
and  ranking  Republican  on  the  Armed 
Services  Contunlttee — because  I  think  it 
Is  unfair  to  draft  young  men  and  send 
them  to  Vietnam  while  others  are  auto- 
matically exempted  because  of  member- 
ship In  the  Guard  or  the  Reserve.  If  I 
had  my  way,  there  would  be  no  American 
boy  sent  to  Vietnam  because  I  think  our 
involvement  in  that  struggle  Ls  unneces- 
sary and  unwise.  But  as  long  as  we  are 
involved,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
try  to  make  the  selection  of  men  as  fair 
as  possible. 

I  have  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  pa- 
triotism and  dedication  of  the  National 
Guard.  Our  guardsmen  have  served  the 
Nation  well.  But  I  caimot  accept  the 
argument  that  calling  up  one  or  more 
men  from  a  unit  is  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Guard.    Actually,  the  Congress  has  made 
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ele*r  that  imder  the  authority  to  call  in- 
dividual ffuardsmen  the  President  shall 
take  care  to  avoid  weakening  the  overall 
dSdeney  of  any  unit. 

To  reQuire  tlie  President  to  call  up 
an  entire  unit  in  order  to  get  one  needed 
■peciallgt.  would  not  only  be  wasteful,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  men  in  that  unit 
who  have  already  served  in  Vietnam. 
Korea,  or  World  War  n.  Many  of  oxir 
reservists  and  guardsmen  have  never 
served  a  day  in  combat  and  thousands 
of  them  have  even  been  exempt  from 
training  because  of  the  current  jam  and 
backlog  in  training  centers.  Many  South 
Dakota  mothers  and  fathers  have  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  to  me  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  give  these  men  an  automatic 
exemption  while  drafting  others  who 
have  no  choice  except  to  go. 

It  is  an  inconvenience  and  perhaps 
a  hardship  to  the  guardsman  who 
Is  called.  But  it  is  also  an  Inconvenience 
and  a  hardship  for  many  of  our  young 
men  who  are  being  drafted. 

Although  the  House  has  for  the  time 
being,  reversed  the  Senates  action,  the 
problem  of  finding  a  JuiW  system  of 
achieving  ottr  military  manpower  re- 
mains. Two  recent  newspaper  articles 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  which 
shed  some  light  on  the  problem  include 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  21  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Welles,  and 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  BCtchell, 
8.  Oak.,  Daily  Republic  of  August  23.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  pieces 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  21,  1900] 
AOAnr  Tax  Quxrion — Wht  Not  BcsBivxa? 
(By  Benjamin  WeUes) 
WASHnroioN.  Aug.  ao.— A  "acandal,"  ac- 
cording to  Fowler'a  "A  Dictionary  of  Modem 
Kogllah  Usage,"  U  something  that  generates 
a -general  feeling  of  outrage  or  Indignation. 
Last  week  the  Senate's  most  respected  mUl- 
tary  expert.  Senator  RicRAmo  B,  RxraaxLL, 
Democrat  of  OeorgU,  pinned  the  label  "scan- 
dal" to  the  current  situation  In  the  nation's 
armed  foroea  Reaerrea. 

"Man  who  have  enough  puU  to  get  Imto 
the  (Army]  Beeerve  or  National  Guard  are 
not  sent  to  fight,"  protested  the  tall  Geor- 
gian, "while  the  man  across  the  street  who 
la  drafted  lands  In  Vietnam." 

ISr.  Rinaax,  t>aeked  by  an  hnpresalve 
number  ot  influential  Senate  colleagues, 
called  on  President  Johnson  and  Defense 
Secretary  Rob«rt  8.  NcNamara  to  start  call- 
ing up  some  of  the  nation's  IS  mlUlon  re- 
servists who  under  ciirrent  law  are  exempt 
from  the  draft  untu  their  units  are  caUed  up. 
•nus  week  the  Senate  Uxik  a  big  step  In  that 
direction. 
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What  are  the  "Rewrvee"?  The  question  is 
complex  and  Inquiries  at  the  miUUtudlnoue 
bureaus  In  the  Pentagon  tend  to  produce 
multitudinous  and  frequently  baffling— an- 
swers. With  regard  to  the  current  situation 
and  the  Vietnam  war,  however,  the  federally 
run  "Reeerves"  can  be  ds&ned  arorozlmately 
aafoUows: 

(1)  The  "Beady  Reserve"  of  api>roxlmat«}y 
071,000  oOcers  and  man  divided  Into  "Im- 
medUte"  and  'Vemfcrclng"  categoriee.  The 
fint  Ineludee  the  top-prlorlty  "selected "  re- 
Mrre  fcroe  oC  144.000,  orgulnd  In  three 
dlvUlotia  and  ilz  brigades  and  theoe*tloaUy 
ready  for  combat  within  two  to  el^t  weeks 


at  call-up;  and  also  2t2.000  others  of  the 
Army  Reserve  plus  187JD00  men  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard — which  la  tun  by  the  states — all 
organized  In  units. 

The  second,  or  reinforcing  category,  com- 
prises IIS.OOO  men  exclusively  of  tJie  Army 
National  Ouard  organized  Into  16  low-prior- 
ity divisions  plus  other  units. 

(3)  The  Ready  Reserve  mobilization  rein- 
forcement pool.  This  comprlsee  646.000  men 
exclusively  of  the  Army  Reserve.  Included 
among  these  are  many  men  who  have  been 
drafted,  have  completed  two  years  of  active 
service  and  who  have  passed  automatically 
into  the  Army  Reserve  tor  their  required  six 
years  total  obligation.  Army  sources  point 
out  that  all  men  who  enter  the  service, 
whether  they  volunteer  lor  three  years  or  are 
drafted  for  two,  automatically  acquire  a  six 
year  obUgation  to  servo  the  nation.  What- 
ever portion  of  the  six  years  is  not  spent  on 
active  duty  is  spent,  therefore,  in  the  reserves. 

(8)  The  InacUVB  Army  National  Ouard  who 
would  be  called  up  only  In  an  emergency. 

(4)  The  Standby  Reserve,  which  comprises 
233,000  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

(6)  The  Retired  Reserve  consisting  of 
190,000  officers  and  men,  again  of  the  Army 
Reserve,  who  have  completed  various  statu- 
tory obligations  as  to  length  of  active  reeerve 
service. 

In  addition  to  all  th«  foregoing  who  are 
strictly  ground  force  reservists.  Pentagon 
sources  list  approximately  50.000  men  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  138,000  in  the  Navy 
Reserve;  61,000  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
90.000  In  the  Air  Nation^  Guard.  The  grand 
total  is  about  1.0  million  tnen. 

Under  current  law.  men  accepted  Into  the 
Army  Reeerve  or  National  Ouard  are  exempt 
from  the  draft  but  mutt  serve  six  months 
m  active  duty  training.  Thereafter  they 
spend  four  and  a  half  years  in  organized  units 
doing  periodic  paid  drin  and  the  final — or 
sixth — year  on  a  non-drill  status.  Under 
present  law.  they  can  be  called  to  active  duty 
only  by  Presidential  proclanaatlon  of  an 
emergency  for  24  months  and  in  numbers  not 
exceeding  one  million. 

Until  the  Presidential  decision  of  July, 
1966,  to  build  up  the  Amtrloan  forces  in  Viet- 
nam sufficiently  to  bloclc  a  Communist  take- 
over, It  was  an  open  sacret  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  favored  at  least  a  partial 
mobUizatlon  of  the  Reserves.  For  one  thing, 
a  partial  call-up  could  Have  provided  train- 
ing divisions  to  open  camps  and  train  the 
ever-wldealng  flow  of  dffltftees  without  cut- 
ting deeply  into  the  regular  Army's  strength 
In  ETurope  and  in  the  continental  United 
States  for  needed  instruators  and  specialists. 
For  another,  partial  call-up  would  have  fol- 
lowed traditional  practices  to  which  the 
American  armed  forces  have  been  long  ac- 
customed and  which  proved  eesentlally  suc- 
ceeeful  tn  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

Nonetheless,  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  decided  to  build  up  in  Viet- 
nam by  expanding  the  regular  Army  with 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  draftees.  To  do 
this,  the  Seventh  Army  in  Germany  plus 
combat  divisions  in  the  United  States  like 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Infantry  and  the  First 
and  Second  Armored  Were — temporarily — 
stripped  of  key  officers  and  noncoms. 

The  reasons  behind  the  Johnson-McNa- 
mara  decision  app>ear  to  be  based  on  political 
and  economic  considerations.  The  Admin- 
istration, for  Instance,  considers  the  Reserves 
to  be  a  "perishable  asset'*  to  be  held  for  a  far 
graver  emergency  than  Vietnam. 

Again,  as  Senator  Rdssixl  explained  to  the 
Senate,  a  call-up  of  entire  reserve  units — 
such  as  a  division  which,  with  support  units, 
might  total  30,000  men—disrupts  the  life  of 
the  stote  or  community  from  which  It  Is 
drawn.  Apart  from  the  youths  now  flocking 
to  the  Reserves  to  escape  call-up,  reservists, 
normally,  are  men  who  have  completed  their 
active  service,  are  heads  of  families  and  are 


otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  and  social 
life  of  their  areas 

Finally,  as  Mr.  Russiax  also  explained 
there  is  virtually  no  possibility  of  the  Preg. 
Ident  proclaiming  a  national  emergency  since 
such  an  action  would  "make  us  look  ridicu- 
lous" in  a  conflict  with  a  "third-rate  power 
like  North  Vietnam."  Implied  in  Senator 
RtrssxLL's  explanation  was  the  near-certainty 
that  the  proclamation  and  moblUzaUon 
would  come  were  Communist  China,  for  in- 
stance, to  enter  openly  into  the  conflict. 

Notwithstanding,  influential  lawmakers  like 
Senator  Russell  and  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  are  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  spectacle  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  legally  avoiding  the  draft 
by  enlisting  In  the  Reserves.  High  school 
graduates  are  still  being  accepted  by  the 
National  Guard  and  by  the  Army  Reserve 
althoiigh  there  is  a  backlog  of  133,000  who 
have  not  yet  performed  their  statutory  six- 
months  active  training  duty.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  such  men  must  start  their  train- 
ing within  four  months  of  enlistment  but 
the  Army's  training  facilities  are  so  swamped 
with  draftees  that  these  men — of  draft  age- 
are,  legally,  draft  exempt. 

Defense  Department  sources,  moreover, 
estimate  that  170,000  Army  reservists  and 
300,000  National  Guardsmen  of  draft  age 
have  completed  their  training  but  othenrtse 
have  done  no  active  service  In  the  nation's 
behalf.  Many,  it  Is  thought,  have  the  M.O.S.'s 
(military  occupational  specialties)  urgently 
needed  In  Vietnam,  Including  helicopter  me- 
chanics, warehousemen  and  others  with  spe- 
cial skills. 

StTBTLX   HtNT? 

To  tap  this  rich  source  of  manpower.  Sen- 
ator Russell  prevailed  on  the  Senate  this 
week  to  vote  66  to  21  to  empower — but  not 
oblige — the  President  to  call  up  Individual 
reservists  who  had  completed  their  training 
for  approximately  18  months  active  duty,  pre- 
siunably  in  Vietnam. 

The  measure,  co-sponsored  by  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Republican  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, provides  that  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  those  with  (A)  family  responsi- 
bilities and  (B)  employment  deemed  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  national  "health,  safety 
or  interest."  But  It  makes  no  provisions  for 
educational  (college)   deferments. 

The  measure  Is  intended,  primarily,  to 
sweep  up  the  young  men  who  have  volunteer- 
ed, legally  and  perhaps  even  patriotically.  In 
the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  but 
who,  until  the  law  changes,  may  be  perma- 
nently spared  active  duty  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  "scandal"  to  which  Senator  Russnx 
alluded  appears  on  Its  way  out.  So  far  the 
White  House  and  Pentagon  have  refrained 
from  any  major  reaction  and  it  may  be  that 
the  Russell-Saltonstall  measure,  if  accepted 
by  the  House,  will  be  ignored  by  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  President  Johnson. 

[From  the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  RepubUc. 

Aug.  23,  1966] 

Six  HuNDKEo  Thousand  Available 

The  Ready  Reserve  and  National  Guard, 
more  than  600.000  strong,  will  be  available 
for  service  In  Viet  Nam  at  the  President'! 
call  under  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  action  bypasses  the  need  for  the 
President  to  declare  a  national  emergency 
In  order  to  resort  to  this  military  pool 

President  Johnson  did  not  ask  for  this 
authority  and  may  be  loath  to  use  It.  But 
Congress  has  become  restive  about  the  high 
draft  calls  while  the  Ready  Reserve  and 
Guardsmen,  who  were  trained  and  who  could 
be  sent  almost  at  once,  were  not  called. 

Senator  Richako  B.  Russell,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conamlttee,  argued 
that  It  was  a  "scandal"  that  young,  untrained 
men  were  being  drafted  while  ReservUts  and 
Guardsmen  were  enjoying  sancttiary  because 
they  had  signed  up  for  these  services  and 
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trained  for  six  months  and  then  should  be 
called  to  active  duty. 

"We're  scrapmg  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
taking  men  with  lower  mental  and  educa- 
tional standards  than  is  required  for  re- 
servists," Russell  said.  "It  Is  not  fair  for 
Beservists  and  Guardsmen  to  enjoy  sanc- 
tuary with  only  brief  training  periods  while 
volunteers  and  draftees  carry  the  brunt  of 
the  military  buildup." 

Congress  responded  overwhelmingly  for 
the  call  to  the  Reservists  and  Guardsmen 
because  they  have  been  hearing  from  their 
constituents  about  the  tinfalrness  of  letting 
them  off  active  duty  while  the  draft  calls 
axe  rising  to  40.000  and  more  a  month. 

The  action  was  bipartisan.  It  was  led  by 
Russell  and  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

However,  the  legislation  only  authorizes 
the  President  to  call  up  Reservists  and 
Guardemen.  He  Is  not  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  Is  not  apt  to  unless  things  get  much 
worse  in  Viet  Nam.  The  members  of  Con- 
gress have  discharged  their  duty  as  they 
see  It,  leaving  the  ultimate  decision  where 
It  belongs — with  the  commander-in-chief. 


THE    WAR    IN   VIETNAM    AND    THE 
AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
historical  essay  captioned  "Lincoln's 
Battle  with  'Doves'  During  the  Civil 
War."  by  Henry  Owen,  which  appeared 
m  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June 
12,  1966.  I  feel  that  this  essay  is  par- 
ticularly timely  and  pertinent  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  are  experiencing  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  still 
small  but  growing  minority  of  people 
who  feel  that  peace  could  be  restored  in 
Vietnam  if  only  we  were  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate on  reasonable  terms. 

Lincoln  in  his  day  was  also  confronted 
by  a  restive  articulate  minority  which 
held  that  peace  and  the  Union  could  both 
be  restored  if  only  the  President  were 
disposed  to  be  more  reasonable — which, 
if  it  meant  anything,  meant  he  would  not 
insist  on  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Today  the  administration  is  assailed 
by  critics  who  tell  Ais  that  we  can  never 
win  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Lincoln  administration  in  its  day 
was  also  assailed  by  critics  who  sang  a 
similar  tune.  Mr.  Owen,  for  example, 
quoted  Mr.  Clement  Vallandingham,  who 
had  been  exiled  for  antiwar  agitation, 
assaying: 

Tou  have  not  conquered  the  South.  You 
never  will.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
possible  .  .  .  Stop  fighting.  Make  an  armi- 
stice.   Accept  at  once  foreign  mediation. 

The  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  handicapped  by  teach-in  move- 
ments and  demonstrations;  assailed  by 
petitions  and  editorials,  and  opposed  by 
political  elements,  ranging  from  the 
Communists  on  one  side  to  the  pacifists 
and  Isolationist  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  the  other  side. 

But  the  opposition  encountered  by 
President  Johnson  tn  the  prosecution  of 
the  Vietnam  war  is  really  small  stuff 
compared  with  the  opposition  encoun- 
tered by  President  Lincoln.    Mr.  Owen 


notes  that  the  1862  congressional  elec- 
tions went  heavily  against  the  Lincoln 
administration  in  the  Midwest,  and  that 
after  this  election  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  passed  an  antiwar  reso- 
lution by  a  large  majority,  while  the  In- 
diana Legislature  refused  appropriations 
for  raising  troops. 
Mr.  Owen  also  noted  that: 

The  roster  of  American  newspapers  calling 
for  peace  mcluded  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
the  New  York  Tribune  (on-and-off).  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Columbus  Crisis, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Indianapolis  Sen- 
tmel,  the  Chicago  Times,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Owen  also  recalls  that  in  August 
1864  the  chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Committee  warned  Lincoln 
that  he  had  lost  so  much  support  that 
if  an  election  were  held  at  that  time 
Lincoln  would  probably  be  beaten.  He 
notes  that  1  month  later,  in  September : 

The  Democratic  Party  nominated  Gen. 
McClellan  for  President  on  a  platform, 
drafted  under  Vallandlngham's  leadership, 
which  proclaimed  that  "after  four  years  of 
faUure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experi- 
ment of  war  .  .  .  Justice,  himianity,  liberty 
and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  imme- 
diate efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hoe- 
tilltles  ...  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
Union  of  States. 

President  Johnson  has  been  called 
upon  by  critics  of  various  political  hues 
to  deescalate  the  Vietnam  war  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  Here,  too,  there  is  a 
parallel  between  the  situation  which  to- 
day confronts  President  Johnson  and 
the  situation  which  confronted  President 
Lincoln.  As  Henry  Owen  tells  the 
story — 

Lincoln  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  presstiree 
for  "de-eecalatlon".  He  called  for  another 
500.000  men  to  be  drafted  (even  though  the 
draft  was  highly  unpopular — witness  the  ex- 
tensive draft  riots  In  Ohio  and  New  York 
the  previous  year.)  He  told  the  armies  to 
press  ahead,  as  hard  as  they  could:  "Hold  on 
with  a  bulldog  grip  and  chew  and  choke  as 
much  as  possible". 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
Henry  Owen  in  the  Sunday  Star  for 
June  12,  1966.  I  earnestly  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  time  to  give  it  the 
careful  study  which  I  believe  it  merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lincoln's  Battle  With  "Doves"  During  the 
Crvn,  War 

(EnrroB's  Note.— This  Is  an  essay  in  his- 
tory, not  current  policy.  These  facts  are  in- 
teresting In  their  own  right,  not  as  a  guide 
to  what  we  should  or  shouldn't  do  today  In 
wholly  dlfTerent  clrcimistances. 

(The  author  Is  acting  chairman  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Council  in  the  State  De- 
partment.) 

(By  Henry  Owen) 

The  peace  movement  in  the  North  diu'lng 
the  Civil  War  reflected: 

An  instinctive  feeling  that  It  was  wrong 
to  try  to  deal  with  a  political  problem  (seces- 
sion) by  force  of  arms. 

Objections  to  the  draft  and.  as  the  war 
continued,  to  heavy  Union  looses. 

Despair  at  the  proepects  of  victory  over 
what  seemed  to  be  not  Just  any  army,  but  an 
entire  people. 

A  growing  feeling  that  peace  and  the  Union 
could  both  be  restored  if  Lincoln  would  only 


negotiate  sensibly  (l.e.  If  he  would  not  insist 
on  abolition  of  slavery!) . 

The  peace  movement  had  two  centers  of 
strength.  New  York  City  and  the  Ohlo-In- 
dlana-Illlnols  area.  It  first  showed  major 
political  strength  in  the  1862  Congressional 
elections,  which  went  heavily  against  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  mid-West. 

RErusEo  roNBs  roa  troops 

A  Republican  leader  noted:  "The  people 
have  furnished  men  and  means  in  abundance 
for  all  purposes  to  cenquer  the  enemy;  but 
after  a  year  and  a  half  on  trial  ...  we  have 
made  no  progress  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion .  .  .  and  the  people  are  desirous  of  some 
change,  they  scarcely  know  what." 

After  this  election,  the  IlUnols  House  of 
Representatives  passed  an  anti-war  reeolu- 
tlon  by  a  large  majority;  and  the  Indiana 
legislature  refused  appropriations  for  ralrtng 
troops.  Gov.  Yates  dealt  with  the  fractious 
Illinois  legislature  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
adjourning  It  until  1866;  Gov.  Morton  kept 
Indiana  In  the  war  only  by  a  farefacod  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  1863  elections  generally  favored  pro- 
Union  forces,  but  there  was  a  startling  de- 
velopment m  Ohio. 

Clement  Vallandlgham,  who  had  been 
exiled  for  anti-war  agitation,  not  only  gained 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  but 
won  two-fifths  of  the  votes  cast  In  the  gen- 
eral election. 

This  was  the  same  man  who,  a  short  while 
before,  had  told  his  fellow  Congressmen: 
"You  have  not  conquered  the  South.  You 
never  wUl.  It  Is  not  In  the  nattire  of  things 
possible  .  .  .  Stc^  fighting.  Make  an  armi- 
stice.   Accept  at  once  foreign  mediation." 

NEWSPAPTaS  nSOID  PEACE 

A  month  later,  m  Decemlier  1868,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
tabled  a  resolution  calUng  on  the  President 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  South.  The 
vote  was  98  to  59. 

In  the  spring  of  1B64,  as  Grant's  offensive 
against  Richmond  brought  heavy  loasee, 
peace  sentiment  waxed. 

Large  peace  meettags  were  held  m  major 
cities  of  the  North. 

The  roster  of  American  newspapers  call- 
ing for  peace  Included  by  now  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  the  New  York  Tribune  (on-and- 
off),  the  Cincinnati  EnqiUrer,  the  Colvimbus 
CrlsU,  the  Detroit  Free  in-ess,  the  Indian- 
apolis Sentinel,  The  Chicago  Times,  and 
many  others. 

In  August  1864,  the  Chairman  of  National 
Republican  Committee  wrote  Lincoln  that 
"the  tide  Is  setting  strongly  against  us  .  .  . 
Were  an  election  to  be  held  now  In  Illinois 
we  should  be  beaten  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  U 
against  us  .  .  .  Notfaing  but  the  most  res- 
olute action  .  .  .  can  prevent  the  country 
from  falimg  Into  hostile  (I.e.,  Democratic) 
hands." 

He  attributed  the  party's  misfortunes,  \n 
part,  to  the  "widely  diffused  suspicion  .  .  . 
that  we  can  have  peace  with  the  Union  If  we 
would." 

M'CLEUAM    NOMINATED 

He  urged  Lincoln  to  demonstrate  the  false- 
ness of  this  view  by  appomtlng  a  peace  com- 
mission to  negotiate  ■with  Jefferson  Davis,  on 
only  one  condition;  The  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  be  acknowledged. 

Later  that  month,  Lincoln  recorded  his  be- 
lief that  he  would  b«  defeated  In  the  election, 
and  that  the  new  President  would  be  unable 
to  continue  the  war  because  of  peaoe 
promises  made  during  the  election. 

In  early  September,  as  if  to  bear  out  hla 
prediction  the  Democratic  Party  nominated 
Oen.  McClellan  for  President  on  a  platform, 
drafted  under  Vallandlgham's  leadership, 
which  proclaimed  that  "after  four  years  at 
failure  to  retitar*  tbe  Union  by  the  experi- 
ment of  war  .  .  .  justice,  humanity,  liberty 
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and  tba  public  welfare  rtwnand  that  imme- 
diate efforu  be  made  for  a  ceaaatlon  of  boa- 
tlUUee  ...  on  tbe  baala  of  the  Federal  Union 
of  State*." 

The  pMM  movenwnt  had  reached  Its  peak. 

UKCour'a  axsPoiTBK 

There  were  foiir  main  eletnanta  In  Llnocdn'a 
reaponae  to  thU  morement : 

1.  War  alma.  He  aousht  to  define  the  pur- 
poaee  of  the  war  In  tenna  of  "an  lasue  which 
bad  ao  great  an  enxntloiial  content  that  all 
tbm  dUTerencaa  and  unoartalntlaa  of  the  pop- 
lUar  mind  would  be  awaUowed  up  in  loyalty." 
(Tba  quote  la  from  Prof.  KlrUand.) 

That  iMue,  Lincoln  decided,  was  tbe  sur- 
▼Iral  of  the  Union  and  of  repreeentattve 
lovammant.  Thla  meant  that  the  people  of 
the  Union  ahould  be  able  to  settle  their 
differences  under  the  Constitution  without, 
in  lilncoln'a  wordaw  "aucoeaarul  appeal  ftom 
the  baUot  to  the  bullet." 

Thla  objectlTe  waa  set  down  in  the  John- 
son-Crittenden reaotution.  which  paaaed  both 
houMs  of  CoQgreas  by  big  majorltlee  In  1861 : 
"Thla  war  la  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  In 
any  apirlt  of  aggreaaion,  nor  for  any  purpoee 
of  oonqueat  or  subjugation,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constltu- 
tioQ  .  .  .  and  to  preaerve  the  Union  .  .  .  and 
M  aeon  ae  these  objects  are  aoeompllshed 
the  war  ought  to  ceaae." 

CHAIN  or  aataoKiMa 

In  hla  major  addressea  Uncoln  returned 
again  and  again  to  this  theme:  That  the  war 
was  being  fought  to  ensure  that  "government 
of  the  people",  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perlah  from  thla  earth." 
How  oo\ild  repreaentatlve  government  suc- 
ceed, he  asked.  If  its  judgments  were  to  be 
overthrown  by  force  of  arms? 

Thus,  like  Jefferson  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  related  the  conflict  to  time- 
leee  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  man  and 
government.  And  he  did  this  not  merely 
by  rhet<»ic  but  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  which 
the  man, in  the  street  found  clear  and  per- 
auaatve.  (Indeed.  Lincoln's  straightforward 
arguments  generally  got  a  better  reception 
from  the  public  at  large  than  from  members 
of  Congress.) 

a.  Negotiations.  Having  defined  his  war 
aim.  Lincoln  wanted  to  show  that  it  was 
Jefferson  Davis,  not  he.  who  blocked  peace  on 
terms  consistent  with  that  aim. 

To  thla  end.  he  encouraged  private  probes 
of  Confederate  Intentlona,  in  1863-64.  by 
such  anthuaiastic  "doves"  as  Horace  Greeley. 
Ool.  Jacquess.  and  James  Ollmore.  He 
allowed  them  to  travel  to  Canada  and  Rlch- 
moQd,  In  order  to  discuss  peace  terms  with 
Confederate  representativea  (including  Pres- 
ident Davis  himself),  and  he  promised  to 
llaten  to  their  reports. 

Lincoln  made  clear  that  the  V.B.  govern- 
ment would  only  enter  negotiations  if  these 
amlaaarlea  could  report  that  President  Davis 
would  agree,  in  such  negotiations,  to  restore 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  This  was 
ona  lasus  on  which  Uncoln  could  not  com- 
pcomlae  without  jeopardy  to  his  essential  war 
aim.  By  making  this  clear  beforehand  he 
reasBursd  the  "hawks"  (Republican  Radi- 
cals). 

naasB)  abolitiox 

The  "hawks"  alao  pressed  him  to  make  the 
•boUtton  of  alavery  a  pre-condition  to  peace. 
As  tha  war  went  on.  Lincoln  had  come  In- 
orsaslQgly  to  support  aboUtton.  Yet  to  make 
Its  Immediate  achievement  a  condition  of 
peaoe  would  be  to  place  in  jeopiudy  the  sup- 
port for  the  war  that  he  was  getting  from 
re^onalbla  "doves."  the  moderate  Demo- 
entte. 

!*•  remit:  Ifasterful  unclarity  on  Lin- 
oo^'^ls  pert,  m  hla  famous  "To  Whom  It 
May  Ooooem"  aUtemaat  In  mid-«4  he  dted 
two  pr»-fi(>inlttlons  to  peace:  preeervation  of 
tba  UnlOB.  and  aboUtion  of  aUvery.  When 
the  Xtemoerats  proteetad  that  Uncoln  waa 
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thus  creating  new  otaatacles  to  peace,  he 
wrote  private  letters  to  peace  leaders  In  the 
North,  suggesting  that  If  Jefferson  Davis 
wanted  to  propoae  restoration  of  the  Union 
without  the  aboUtlon  of  slavery,  "let  him 
try  me."  The  implication  waa  that  Lincoln 
might  prove  flexible  on  this  pdnt. 

Thla   vagueness   pleased  no   one,   but  en- 
abled    the    Oreeley-Ja^uess-Oilmore     pwace 
probes  to  be  mounted  without  giving  too 
much  offense  to  either  hawks  or  the  doves. 
CHAMOXD  rscncs 

These  probes  served  tbe  purpoee  Lincoln 
had  in  mind:  They  pcoved  that  the  main 
Obstacle  to  p>eace  lay  In  lUchmond.  not  Wash- 
ington. President  Davis  Indicated  that  tbe 
war  could  only  be  ended  by  accepting  poet- 
war  Confederate  rule  la  the  South. 

Lincoln  encouraged  disappointed  peaoe 
probers  to  share  these  results  with  the  North- 
em  voters  before  the  Itovember  election. 

When  that  election  was  won.  Uncoln 
Changed  his  tactics,  but  not  bis  strategy. 

On  Grant's  urging,  be  accepted  a  Con- 
federate Invitation  to  talk  peace  at  Hampton 
Roads  with  the  Vice  Pfesldent  of  the  Con- 
federacy (an  old  friend)  and  two  other  Con- 
federate Conunlsslonera.— without  any  prior 
Indloatlon  of  Confedergte  agreement  to  re- 
store the  Union.  He  wanted  to  discover 
whettier  the  deterloratlag  Southern  military 
situation  was  refiected  In  a  changed  Con- 
federate negotiating  position.     It  was  not. 

The  meeting,  the  only  "offlclal"  negotiation 
of  tbe  war.  broke  up  after  four  hours.  The 
Confederate  representatives  could  not  agree 
to  restore  the  Union,  even  though  both  Lin- 
coln and  Seward  signalled  some  flexibility  on 
aboUtlon  (at  least  in  request  of  means  and 
timing) .  Lincoln  couU  not  agree  to  an 
armistice  without  a  political  settlement;  this 
would  only  give  the  Southern  armies  needed 
respite,  and  prolong  the  war. 

3.  Pacification.  During  this  Conference 
the  Southern  Commlssleiners  described  Lin- 
coln's demand  that  the  South  lay  down  Its 
arms  as  a  call  for  "unconditional  submis- 
sion." Seward  replied  that  the  people  of  the 
South  would  have  the  safeguards  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Courts,  once  the  Union  was 
restored. 

Here  was  the  essence  of  Lincoln's  peace- 
making. Confederate  leaders  might  not  give 
up  the  (soal  of  overthrowing  Union  rule,  but 
Lincoln  hoped  that  the  Southern  people 
would.  If  they  were  offered  a  prospect  of  fair 
treatment  In  the  Union. 

Hlj  plans  for  paclflcatlon — ^restoring  self- 
government  and  Congressional  representa- 
tion in  occupied  areas  of  the  South — were  to 
him  a  more  likely  road  to  peace  than  negoti- 
ation. He  looked  to  settling  the  great  Issues 
that  were  at  stake,  not  bry  negotiating  under 
the  threat  of  armed  dupess,  but  by  submit- 
ting them  to  the  normal  process  of  free  elec- 
tion. He  hoped  to  restore  peace  by  treating 
not  with  the  Confederacy  but  with  its 
citizens. 

XNStrBEO  raax  Klections 
All  this  took  concrete  form  In  the  first 
Southern  areas  to  come  under  Union  rule: 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  add  Tennessee.  He 
sought  quickly  to  restore  state  governments. 
and  he  Instructed  his  military  conmianders 
to  Insure  tliat  there  was  a  genuinely  free 
vote.  He  did  not  want,  he  wrote  one  of  them. 
"Northern  men  here  da  the  Congress)  as 
representatives  elected  ...  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet."  Orderly  elections  were  held  as 
early  as  December  1863  1»  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Louisiana  Congressional  districts,  which 
embraced  New  Orleans  and  outlying  areas. 

In  December  1863  the  President  sought  to 
dramatize  what  he  waa  about.  He  an- 
nounced that  as  soon  as  10  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  In  any  state  occupied  by 
Union  armies  were  ready  to  take  the  oath  of 
aUeglance  to  the  ConstltuUon.  he  would  be 
prepared  to  restore  state  government.     The 


people  of  that  state  could  then  decide  for 
themselves.  In  free  elections,  by  whom  they 
wanted  to  be  governed — ^locally  and  In  the 
Congress.  With  this  went  a  sweeplM 
amnesty.  ^ 

The  "hawks"  disapproved  and  passed  the 
punlUve  Wade-Davis  law  as  a  substitute 
Uncoln  used  the  pocket  veto  to  kill  that  law. 

DISAPPOINTED   CBOWD 

He  hoped  that  as  word  of  his  paclflcatlon 
policy  got  about,  the  morale  of  the  Confed- 
erate people  and  armies  would  be  affected  and 
the  way  opened  for  a  lasting  peace. 

All  this  was  at  the  heart  of  Uncoln's  con- 
cerns In  the  final  months  of  his  life.  When 
a  large  crowd  came  to  cheer  beneath  the 
White  House  windows  at  the  news  of  Lee'i 
surrender.  Lincoln  disappointed  It:  In  this. 
his  last  speech,  he  spoke  not  of  military  vic- 
tory but  of  his  plans  for  restoring  self-goy. 
ernment  on  generous  terms  In  the  South— 
and  of  the  progress  which  these  plans  were 
making  In  Louisiana. 

Thus,  Lincoln's  handling  of  "negotiations" 
largely  In  terms  of  Northern  politics  wm 
balanced  by  his  handling  of  "paclflcatlon" 
largely  In  terms  of  Southern  needs.  The 
first  he  saw  as  a  means  of  defusing  peace 
sentiment  in  the  North;  the  second  was,  in 
his  view,  the  essence  of  peace-making  in  the 
South. 

4.  Making  war.  But  none  of  this  would 
avail,  Lincoln  believed,  unless  Union  mili- 
tary successes  convinced  the  Southern  peo- 
ple that  resistance  was  futile.  "Peace"  pres- 
sures on  the  President  to  relax  the  pace  of 
military  operations  got  short  shrift. 

This  Issue  came  to  a  head  in  the  sununer 
of  1864. 

Grant's  offensive  against  Richmond  had 
bogged  down  in  heavy  casualties.  A  his- 
torian notes  that  "every  day  the  North  was 
sinking  deeper  In  despair,  as  hopes  of  a 
speedy  victory  vanished."  There  were  de- 
mands for  firing  "butcher"  Grant  and  call- 
ing off  his  offensive. 

AVOUJED    SHEHMAN 

A  6tepped-up  offensive  would  mean  heavy 
losses  and  a  new  draft  call,  and  would  hurt 
Lincoln  politically  In  the  short  run.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  offensive  succeeded, 
fewer  people  would  probably  be  killed  In 
the  long  run,  and  the  Northern  peaoe  party's 
position  In  the  election  would  be  weakened. 

Some  eminent  Southerners  were  weighing 
the  same  factors.  Gen.  Stephen  Ramseur 
of  North  Carolina  wrote  his  wife:  "If  our 
armies  can  hold  their  own.  suffer  no  crush- 
ing disaster  before  the  next  election,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  a  termination  of  this  war. 
.  .  .  McClellan  will  be  elected  and  his  elec- 
tion will  bring  peace.  .  .  ."  Gen.  Joseph 
Johnston,  fighting  ably  In  Georgia,  sought 
to  avoid  pitched  battle  with  Sherman- 
judging  that  a  delaying  defense  was  best 
calculated  to  enhance  war  weariness  In  the 
North.  He  and  other  Confederate  Military 
leaders  had  long  since  ceased  to  think  of  vic- 
tory; their  only  object  was  to  keep  the  war 
going  long  enough  to  give  peace  sentiment 
In  the  North  a  chance  to  prevail. 

Uncoln  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  pressures 
for  "de-escalation."  He  called  for  another 
500.000  men  to  be  drafted  (even  though  the 
draft  was  highly  unpopular — witness  the  ex- 
tensive draft  riots  In  Ohio  and  New  York 
the  prevloxis  year.)  He  told  the  armies  to 
press  ahead,  as  hard  as  they  could:  "Hold 
on  with  a  bulldog  grip  and  chew  and  choke 
as  much  as  possible." 

STORM   or  PROTIST 

A  storm  of  protest  broke  about  his  head, 
as  he  knew  it  would.  His  biographer  records: 
"All  the  submerged  discontent  broke  Into 
open  clamor.  The  awful  losses  of  the  last 
few  weeks  had  horrified  the  nation.  The 
thought  of  further  bloodshed  brought  re- 
vulsion." 
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The  language  with  which  some  Northern 
newspapers  greeted  his  demand  for  "five  hun- 
dred thousand  more  victims"  probably  did 
not  surprise  Lincoln.  His  election  proepects 
jeemed  to  dip  further. 

But  Lincoln's  other  expectations  were  also 
borne  out:  As  Sherman  and  Grant  pressed 
forward.  Northern  peace  sentiment  receded. 
Southern  peace  sentiment  mounted,  and  Mc- 
Clellan's  fortunes  declined.  After  the  No- 
vember election,  the  Northern  peace  move- 
ment never  troubled  Lincoln  again. 

Uncoln's  responses  to  the  peace  movement 
were  eflective  and  mutually  reinforcing,  be- 
cause they  were  grounded  In  the  principle 
of  self-determination. 

BASED  ON  PSINCIPAI. 

Seeing  the  war  largely  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving this  principle,  he  was  able  to  define 
its  meaning  eloquently  and  effectively. 

Because  he  insisted  that  any  peace  negoti- 
ations be  based  on  this  principle,  he  was  able 
to  handle  pressures  for  negotiation  In  a  way 
that  strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  the 
war  effect. 

Because  his  paclflcatlon  plans  were  directly 
related  to  this  principle,  they  offered  con- 
vincing hope  for  the  future. 

And  because  he  perceived  that  this  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake  he  was  able — sensitive 
though  he  was  to  human  suffering — to  ex- 
plain why  pressures  for  abating  a  cruel  war 
could  not  be  accommodated. 


AUTO  INSURANCE   PIRATES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  "Auto  Insurance  Pirates."  from  the 
August  14.  1966,  issue  of  the  interesting 
and  informative  Parade.  This  is  a  vivid 
description  of  the  harm  being  done 
Americans  by  the  failure  of  many  high- 
risk  auto  Insurance  companies.  Basis 
for  much  of  the  article  Is  Information  de- 
veloped by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  during  and  follow- 
ing hearings  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Certainly  I, 
for  one,  am  grateful  to  Senator  Dodd  for 
focusing  the  public  spotlight  on  this  seri- 
ous problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Atrro  Insurance  Piratks:  How  They  Menace 

THE    PUBLIO AND    REFDTABLE    COMPANIES 

(By  Charles  W.  Stickle) 

In  Indiana,  where  high  school  basketball  Is 
"big  league,"  16-year-old  Ronald  Barrlcklow, 
leading  rebounder  on  the  Holton  High  School 
team,  enjoyed  near -celebrity  status. 

On  the  cold  wet  morning  of  Jan.  13,  1959, 
after  boarding  the  schoolbus  near  his  home. 
Ronald  fovmd  himself  the  center  of  a  lively 
discussion  of  his  team's  chances  for  victory 
In  a  forthcoming  game. 

Ronald  Barrlcklow  would  not  play  in  that 
game  or  any  other  basketball  game  from  that 
morning  on.  Nor  would  he  ever  walk  nor- 
mally again.  When  the  bus  carrying  Ronald 
and  30  other  students  stopped  to  pick  up 
more  passengers.  It  was  rammed  from  the 
rear  by  a  trailer  truck. 

Young  Barrlcklow  awoke  the  next  day  In  a 
hospital,  his  right  leg  broken  in  three  places, 
his  left  thigh  fracttired,  his  left  hip  dislo- 
cated. Eight  operations  and  nine  months 
later,  Ronald  was  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital, his  left  leg  three  Inches  shorter  than 
his  right. 

Medical  and  surgical  expenses  totaled  »19.- 
340  53.    Ronald's  father,  a  construction  work- 


er,    paid     the     bills     by     mortgaging     the 
Barrlcklows'  small  farm. 

The  truck  that  crashed  Into  the  schoolbus 
was  Insured  by  an  out-of-state  firm,  which 
did  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  business  In  43 
states.  It  was  found  completely  Insolvent  in 
1962  and  left  the  Barrlcklows  and  8500  other 
claimants  without  payment. 

The  story  of  the  Barrlcklows  and  their  in- 
solvent Insurance  firm  Ls  but  a  single  episode 
In  a  sordid  casebook  of  mismanagement, 
fraud,  embezzlement  and  financial  machina- 
tions by  carpetbaggers  and  incompetents  who 
have  InvEuled  the  American  auto  insurance 
market. 

The  soaring  highway  accident  rate  and  the 
resulting  heavy  Insurance  losses  have  caused 
established  companies  to  exercise  painstak- 
ing care  In  choosing  whom  to  Insure.  The 
carpetbaggers,  taking  advantage  of  this  cli- 
mate, have  moved  Into  the  so-called  "high- 
risk"  msirket  that  services  motorists  who 
have  dlfflcvilty  obtaining  insurance  coverage 
because  of  poor  accident  records,  age,  poor 
health  or  physical  disability. 

The  result  has  been  catastrophic. 

States  Dean  E.  Sharp,  assistant  counsel  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly:  "Passing  virtually  unnoticed  has 
been  the  Insolvency  of  62  Insurance  firms  In 
21  states  since  1S60,  Including  33  In  the  last 
two  years  alone.  These  companies  have  left 
more  than  9215  mUUon  In  unpaid  claims, 
filed  by  more  than  175,000  persons,  many  of 
them  badly  Injured,  and  more  than  one  mil- 
lion Individuals  with  worthless  automobile 
insurance." 

Subcommittee  counsel  Sharp  describes  the 
situation  as  "one  of  the  greatest  scandals  ever 
to  affect  the  Insurance  Industry." 

The  scandals,  of  course,  have  been  limited 
to  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  companies, 
while  many  of  the  nation's  most  reputable 
Insurance  firms  also  write  high-risk  auto- 
mobile Insurance  and  reliably  meet  their 
claims.  (Of  900  firms  In  the  auto  casualty 
Insurance  field,  350  perform  the  essential 
function  of  underwriting  Insurance  for  risky 
motorists.)  But  the  scandals  threaten  to 
give  an  economic  black  eye  to  all. 

A    "FESTERING    SPLINTER" 

Illinois  state  Insurance  Department  Direc- 
tor John  F.  Bolton  Jr.,  who  was  appointed 
last  year  when  the  state  literally  was  being 
blitzed  by  hit-and-run  Insurers,  says:  "We 
are  dealing  with  a  spimter — a  painful,  fester- 
ing splinter,  but  still  a  splinter." 

The  "splinter"  Director  Bolton  refers  to  has 
two  Jagged  edges.  One  of  them  Jeopardizes 
the  financial  security  of  the  motorist  Insured 
by  the  shaky  high-risk  company  every  time 
he  gets  In  his  car. 

According  to  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia, 
"There  are  thousands  of  motorists  who  be- 
lieve they  have  fulfilled  their  social  duty  by 
purchasing  Insurance  when.  In  fact,  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  are  not  really  in- 
sured." 

His  assertion  proved  bitterly  accurate  for  a 
young  Maryland  couple  who  lost  their  home 
when  an  accident  victim  obtained  a  $12,000 
Judgment  against  them.  They  felt  they  were 
covered,  but  when  the  claim  was  filed,  the 
Insurance  company  was  Insolvent. 

The  other  side  of  the  "splinter"  endangers 
the  innocent  motorist,  when  he  is  Injured 
or  his  car  Is  damaged  by  a  high-risk  driver 
who  carries  a  worthless  auto  liability  jjollcy. 

How  many  Americans  are  affected  by  these 
failures  Is  refiected  by  the  following  statistics. 

In  Illinois,  19  companies  have  failed  In  the 
last  three  years.  Cosmopolitan  Insurance  Co. 
of  Chicago  left  22,000  persons  holding  claims 
totaling  $68  million.  When  examiners  looked 
Into  the  Insolvency,  they  found  assets  of  only 
$2.5  million.  The  collapse  left  130.000  indi- 
viduals without  Insurance. 

In  Missouri.  Guaranty  Insiirance  Exchange, 
one  of  six  high-risk  comfienlee  that  failed  in 


that  state,  was  found  able  to  pay  only  four 
cents  on  every  dollar  of  the  total  ^2  million 
in  claims  against  It. 

WHT  TOX  SCAKDAUBT 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  recurring 
failures  and  the  resaltlng  losses  to  motorists? 

The  basic  one  Is  that  most  reputable  in- 
surance companies  have  sustained  mounting 
losses  in  recent  years  because  of  soaring 
claims  and  high  Jury  awards.  Rates,  usually 
regulated  by  state  law,  have  not  been  allowed 
to  keep  pace. 

Caught  in  this  sqaeeze,  the  companies  have 
been  forced  to  pick  and  chooae  whom  they 
insure,  placing  move  and  more  motorists  in 
the  'high-risk"  nurket.  Such  drivers  then 
face  the  alternative  either  of  obtaining  in- 
surance through  "a&slgned-rlsk"  pools  (by 
which  established  companies  agree  to  carry 
a  percentage  of  leas  desirable  risks)  or  of 
going  to  a  company  that  offers  Its  own  plan. 

For  many  drlveiB,  the  latter  choice  has 
been  more  Inviting,  because  many  assigned 
risk  plans  offer  onlf  minimum  coverage  and 
because  few  motorists  wish  to  be  labeled  an 
"assigned  risk." 

Elderly  motorists,  even  with  good  driving 
records,  can  find  themselves  thrown  into  the 
high  risk  market  If  they  have  an  accident. 
If  a  driver  has  epilepsy,  he  probably  will  find 
himself  a  high  risk.  Companies  very  care- 
fully underwrite  prospective  policyholders 
with  diabetes,  heart  disease.  arthrltlB.  total 
deafness  or  loss  of  sight  In  one  eye. 

Social  factors  also  may  count  against  a 
driver.  The  IndivKual  who  cannot  read  or 
speak  English  can  be  marked  "high  risk." 
Ex-cxjnvicts  or  thoae  on  probation  or  parole 
are  often  In  the  saxie  category. 

But  the  high-risk  market  Is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  unhealthy  or  disadvantaged. 
Single  men,  16  to  25,  who  own  and  drive  their 
own  cars  probably  oomprlse  the  largest  single 
group  of  high  risks.  Of  the  nation's  2.6  mil- 
lion youthful  drivers,  nearly  one-third  buy 
Instirance  through  assigned-risk  pools.  The 
remainder  carry  no  Insurance  at  all  or  are 
carried  by  high-risk  companies  or  standard 
companies  trying  to  accommodate  parents  al- 
ready carrying  Insurance  with  their  firm. 

All  these  motorists  have  provided  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  hit-and-run  Insurance 
operators. 

As  Charles  W.  Qambrell,  chief  Insurance 
commissioner  of  South  Carolina,  explained 
to  this  reporter;  "When  a  large  number  of 
people  find  themselves  unable  to  buy  auto- 
mobile liability  Insurance,  and  when  they  are 
under  some  form  of  real  or  quasi-compulalon 
by  the  state  to  buy  Insurance,  the  stage  is 
set  for  the  hlgh-riak  Insurance  pirate." 

In  many  cases  It  Is  surprisingly  simple  for 
high-risk  racketeers  to  get  Into  the  business. 
Thomas  Flnley,  executive  vice  president  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Mutual  In- 
surance Companies,  says  that  "charters  of 
some  small  mutual  companies  are  bought 
and  sold  like  Uquor  club  licenses.  The  going 
price  may  be  from  65000  to  $26,000." 

After  acquiring  a  company,  unscrupulous 
promoters  may  wheel  and  deal  to  build  an 
apparently  legltlnaate  corporate  structure. 
But  every  move  Is  calculated  to  enrich  them. 
Such  companies.  Commissioner  Gambrell  as- 
serts, are  organized  to  "go  broke." 

A  common  practice  of  the  Insurance 
pirates  Is  to  resurrect  a  company  and  run  Its 
affairs  through  "management  contracts," 
which  permit  them  to  exert  unlimited  con- 
trol and  milk  the  companies  of  assets. 

The  cate  of  one  Minnesota  high-risk  in- 
surance company  is  classic.  Minnesota  At- 
torney General  Rdbert  Mattson,  whose  in- 
vestigation led  to  indictments  in  the  case,  ex- 
plains it: 

In  1963,  after  acquiring  the  management 
contract  to  operate  an  insurance  company, 
a  group  headed  by  an  ex-bail  bondsman 
formed   a   new   company   and   immediately 
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tnuuf«iT*d  •100,000  In  caah  and  goTem- 
DiMit  booda  to  the  new  enterprise.  Their 
nert  atep  waa  to  arrange  another  manage- 
ment contract  giving  them  power  to  run 
the  jecond  firm,  charge  It  management  feea 
and  operate  it  with  no  question  asked. 

The  prosnoters  then  began  to  raid  the  new 
company  of  every  asset  they  could  get  their 
hands  on. 

They  set  up  a  so-called  "Investment"  plan 
that  permitted  them  to  sell  to  their  Insw- 
•nce  company  real  estate  of  highly  Inflated 
value  and  dubious  tlUe.  They  received  In 
rettim  nearly  haU  a  million  doUars.  Within 
iU  months,  they  had  obtained  title  to  the 
oompany*s  "home  office"  building  and  had 
mortgaged  it  for  tasO.OOO.  This  money  later 
was  deposited  to  the  account  of  an  insurance 
agency  they  owned. 

The  report  by  the  Ifinneaota  attorney  gen- 
eral atatet  that  26<  of  every  dollar  paid  In 
premiums  went  to  the  promoters-  either 
through  the  investment  plan  or  the  manage- 
ment contract.  As  long  as  the  premiums 
rolled  In,  the  promoters  lived  off  them.  Out 
of  policyholders'  funds,  they  purchased  three 
houses  for  themselves,  a  16000  motorboat, 
furnishings  and  clothing. 

In  about  two. years,  according  to  Attorney 
Oeneral  Uattson,  more  than  $3.6  million  had 
been  drained  from  the  company,  leaving  It 
broke.  The  promoters  now  face  federal 
Charges. 

Another  device  li  to  incorporate  a  blgta- 
rlak  company  in  the  Bahamas,  where  there  ti 
little  regulation  and  where  a  company  can 
be  chartered  for  $14.  British  International 
Insurance  Co.  of  Nassau,  Bahamas,  Is  an  Il- 
lustration. 

Already  under  indictment  in  Illinois  on 
chaises  of  embeszeUng  $180,000,  Charles  Bray 
Incorporated  British  International  to  sell 
more  high-risk  Instirance  to  the  U.S.  But 
first  be  bad  to  prove  that  bis  company  was 
financially  sound.  Moat  states  require  that 
foreign  insiirance  companies  establish  sub- 
$t«ntlal  trust  funds  to  aasun  payment  of 
claims  should  the  company  fall. 

HOW  TO  STAST  A  STTBUfXSS 

This  proved  no  obetacle.  Bray  simply 
Incorporated  hla  own  bank,  ttae  Market  In- 
surance Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  In  Nassau.  His 
next  step  was  to  present  to  a  Kenosha,  Wis., 
bank  certificates  of  deposit,  indicating  that 
the  funds  in  the  name  of  British  Interna- 
tional were  on  deposit  In  the  Nassau  bank. 
A  trust  fund  based  on  the  worthless  certifi- 
cates was  established  and  Bray  was  back  In 
the  Insurance  business. 

Operating  out  of  Kenosha,  Bray's  company 
took  In  more  than  a  million  dollars  trcnn 
policyholders  throughout  the  U.S.  But  be- 
fore too  long  port  office  Inspectors,  tipped 
off  by  Illinois  Insxirance  authorities,  identi- 
fied Bray  with  the  earlier  indictment.  He 
was  convicted  of  mall  fraud  and  has  received 
five  yean. 

Kven  before  high-risk  companies  fall, 
motorists  are  frustrated  In  attempts  to  re- 
covw  losses.  Some  never  receive  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  claims  until  they  hire  an 
attorney.  Others  are  bluffed  and  eventually 
shortchanged  on  claim  settlements  or 
"stalled"  in  efforts  to  obtain  payments. 

Still  another  trick  is  to  twist  policy  pro- 
visions. A  woman  whose  collision  policy 
provided  for  $100  dediictlble  skidded,  struck 
one  car  and  then  another  and  wound  up 
against  a  fence.  Instead  of  deducting  $100 
from  her  claim,  the  company  applied  the  de- 
ductible to  each  collision,  two  cars  and  the 
fence  and  would  settle  only  if  $300  was  d«>- 
ductedl 

Reputable  insurance  companies  set  aside  a 

cash  iiMiirfiir  iinmllim  i  lui but  many 

high'fUk  companies  inakS>>«K>ckery  of  this 
practice.  For  example,  when  a  claim  for 
11.000  was  presented  to  a  Maryland  insurer. 


its  adjusts-  determlnail  that  It  might  be 
settled  for  $600.  The  company  reserved  $60. 
Oompanlee  also  capitalize  on  the  heavy 
backlog  In  court  calendars.  In  Philadelphia, 
where  the  delay  in  trial  of  auto  negligence 
cases  Is  nearly  four  years,  Common  Pleas 
Court  Administrator  Idward  Blake  states 
that  four  mutual  casublty  companies  that 
failed  had  an  accumulation  of  more  thsm 
1000  cases.  He  describes  this  backlog  as 
grossly  excessive  and  indicative  of  a  reluc- 
tance to  settle  claims. 

How  do  the  reputable  companies  view  the 
problem  of  Insurance  plfates?  Many  of  them 
are  concerned. 

"Certainly  there  Is  a  place  In  our  mobile 
society  for  the  speclalteed  companies  that 
Insure  high-risk  motoWsts  who  have  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  automcblle  coverage  In  the 
open  market  and  prefer  not  to  go  in  to  the 
asslgned-risk  plans  .  .  .»'  says  Bowman  Boss 
president  of  the  Nationwide  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  "But  there  Is  no  place  for  any 
Insumnce  company — of  any  kind —  that  does 
not  meet  Its  obligations  to  the  people  whose 
premium  payments  It  has  accepted." 

Adds  Thomas  C.  Mofrlll.  vice  president, 
State  Farm  Mutual  AUtomobUe  Insurance 
Companies:  "Only  the  very  worst  drivers — 
'repeater  drunks'  for  example — need  to  buy 
high-risk  Insurance.  Everybody  else  who 
can't  get  coverage  from  a  regular  company 
can  always  get  liability  Insurance  through 
the  asslgned-rlfik  plans  maintained  by  In- 
surance companies  In  every  state." 

Clay  Johnson,  president  of  Royal  Globe 
Insurance,  declares:  ■'The  fact  Is  that  the 
price  of  Insurance  Is  not  right.  Failure  to 
approve  needed  rate  adjustments  In  full  and 
long  delays  before  any  adjustments  are  made 
have  resulted  in  serloufc  rate  Inadequacies 
and  consistent  underwriting  losses.  As  a 
result,  responsible  insurance  companies  have 
been  forced  to  restrict  their  underwriting 
making  it  more  dlfBcult  tor  many  persons  to 
buy  Insurance.  [And]  when  insurance  la  not 
available  through  established  channels  an 
economic  vacuum  develops  that  sucks  in  a 
black  market,  which  does  not  serve  the  public 
Interest." 

Traditionally.  Insurance  regulation  has 
been  left  to  the  states.  Come  have  faced  up 
to  their  responsibility.  At  the  same  time 
the  tlgh-risk  scandals  provide  stark  evidence 
that  state  regulation  has  been  a  sham  in 
many  places. 

New  Tork  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Henry  Root  Stern  Is  on  r$cord  as  saying  that 
"The  adequacy  of  state  regulation  U  not 
Judged  by  the  performatce  of  states  where 
•it  la  strongest.  .  .  .  Regardless  of  the  merits 
of  state  supervision,  the  least  dUlgent  states 
are  used  as  the  gauge  of  its  effectiveness." 

State  Insurance  commbsloners  themselves 
admit  that  a  lack  of  coordination  and  liaison 
has  enabled  high-risk  pfedators  forced  out 
of  one  state  to  proceed  t«  another  and  start 
all  over  again. 

The  senate  subcommittee  Is  considering 
legislation  to  establish  a  regulatory  agency 
similar  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp  In  this  way  at  least  some  of  the  funds 
lost  by  clalmanU  would  be  paid  when  an 
Insurance  company  falls  In  the  future. 

The  same  legislation  alao  would  provide  for 
federal  Insurance  examiners . 

Dean  Sharp  considers  tile  failure  to  employ 
enough  competent  examiners  as  the  "under- 
lying weakness  of  state  Regulation."  In  at 
least  six  states,  the  Job  of  standing  watchdog 
over  the  Industry  has  beet  left  to  fewer  than 
four  examiners.  Nine  states  have  no 
examiners. 

The  subcommittee's  study  also  disclosed 
all  too  many  Instances  of  nonfeasance  by 
state  Insurance  depantients.  These  In- 
cluded failure  to : 

Make  annual  audits  to  determine  if  com- 
panies are  financially  sound. 


Examine  the  structure  of  newly  formed 
companies. 

Investigate  out-of-state  or  foreign  insur- 
ance  companies. 

Several  states,  rocked  by  Insurance  com- 
pany  coUapeee,  are  overhauling  Mchalc  in- 
surance regulations. 

A  notable  example  is  Maryland,  where  In. 
surance  Commissioner  Francis  B.  (BiU)" 
Burch.  who  came  to  office  only  last  July 
has  taken  the  lead.  Prior  to  his  taking  office' 
Maryland  had  been  shaken  by  the  failures  of 
three  high-risk  companies  which  had  left 
35,000  policyholders   without  coverage. 

Burch  has  begun  cleaning  house  through 
administrative  and  leglslaUve  prograiw 
His  legislative  program  has  two  objectives- 
U)  to  extend  additional  protecUon  to  botji 
policyholders  and  claimants  and  (2)  to  give 
his  office  additional  weapons  to  drive  un- 
desirable and  financially  unsound  companies 
from  the  state. 

Major  legislation  enacted  this  year  in- 
eluded  laws  to: 

Increase  the  minimum  capital  surplus  re- 
quirements of  companies  seeking  to  do  busi- 
ness In  the  state  by  50  percent. 

Impose  fines  up  to  $25,000  on  companies 
that  violate  the  state  Insurance  code. 

Require  companies  whose  licenses  are 
subject  to  revocation  proceedings  to  prove  in 
court  that  they  were  entitled  to  continue 
business  pending  final  determination  of  the 
case. 

Require  companies  to  give  at  least  30 
days  notice  to  a  policyholder  In  the  event 
of  a  cancellation  or  refusal  to  renew  his 
policy. 

Burch  also  has  begun  surprise  examina- 
tions of  high  risk  auto  Insurers  and  Is  mak- 
ing in-depth  examinations  of  financial  and 
operating  practices.  He  has  Instituted  a 
training  program  to  develop  a  competent 
staff  of  examlnera,  analysts  and  actuaries. 
Most  significant  Is  that  at  his  Insistence 
Maryland  has  set  up  an  Insolvency  fund  to 
take  care  of  accident  vlctlma  left  unpro- 
tected by  insolvent  companies. 

WHAT  IS  NEZSEO 

Maryland  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  states  to  follow.  But  at  the  same  time, 
some  observers  feel  the  days  of  state  regula- 
tion are  numbered  and  that  federal  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  in  the  future. 

"Eventual  federal  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance business  may  be  inescapable,"  accord- 
ing to  Royal  Globe's  Johnson,  who  served  as 
president  of  the  Insurance  Information  In- 
stitute In  1965. 

"For  more  than  20  ye^rs  our  business  has 
harbored  the  nation  that  state  regulation 
was  preferable  to  federal  regulation,"  Mr. 
Johnson  says.  "Lately,  however,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  'status  quo'  Isn't 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  that  there  surely 
can  be  devised  a  better  mode  of  existence 
than  that  which  we  currently  have  imder 
state  regulation." 

A  more  conservative  viewpoint  is,  however, 
that  the  states  should  continue  to  regulate 
the  Industry,  and  that  any  federal  legisla- 
tion should  only  supplement  and  dovetail 
in  with  state  laws. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  Inability  In  the 
past  of  some  states  to  cope  with  the  inter- 
state aspect  of  this  multlbiUlon  dollar  in- 
dustry has  raised  an  issue  of  national  con- 
cern. Once  aroused,  America's  motorists  will 
demand  no  small  meaisure  of  reform. 

WHAT  THE  INStTRANCE  nfTOBMATION  UfS'l'l'lUlE 
SAYS 

"The  volume  of  auto  instuunce  bxislness, 
written  by  the  poorly  managed  companies 
which  Invaded  the  high-risk  auto  insurance 
market  and  failed.  Is  relatively  small  when 
compared  with  the  $8.54  blUlon  of  auto  In- 
surance premitmM  of  the  more  than  900 
established  companies,  Insuring  most  of  the 
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to  million  cars  registered  in  the  UJS.  Never- 
theless, the  faUures  of  the  companies 
threaten  to  give  an  economic  black  eye  to 
the  insurance  business  at  large.  Respon- 
sible Insurers  and  public  will  benefit  from 
their  exposure." 


ALLEGED  "SPITE  CUTTING"  IN  THE 
HEART  OP  THE  PROPOSED  RED- 
WOOD NATIONAL  PARK  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
dismayed  at  what  is  reported  to  be  oc- 
curring in  the  area  of  the  proposed  Red- 
wood National  Park  In  California.  Re- 
cent news  articles  and  correspondence 
between  officials  of  Miller-Rellim  Red- 
wood Co.  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  highlighted  what  appears 
to  be  a  program  of  "spite  cutting"  In  the 
heart  of  the  proposed  park.  This  is  to 
be  deplored  by  all  Americans. 

In  June,  I  participated  in  the  field 
hearings  on  S.  2962.  along  with  four  of 
our  colleagues.  I  was  awed  once  again 
by  the  majesty  of  the  giant  redwoods — 
the  ever-living  Sequoia  sempervirens — 
and  I  became  convinced  that  the  public 
interest  deserves,  and  demands,  a  great 
Redwood  National  Park. 

I  note  the  comments  on  August  10,  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  who  spoke  in 
the  Senate  and  accused  Mlller-Relllm 
Redwood  Co.  of  "pursuing  a  program 
designeo  to  destroy  the  park  value  of 
its  timberlands  by  cutting  out  its  heart." 
I  then  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
testimony  taken  during  hearings  In 
Washington  last  week  when  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  described  the  very 
same  cutting  practices  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  had  referred. 

Miller-Rellim  presented  to  the  Conti- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  a 
map  which  displayed  its  recent  cutting 
patterns,  and  which  conclusively  shows 
that  the  company  is  slicing  an  alley  along 
the  south  edge  of  the  Jedediah  Smith 
Redwood  State  Park.  After  the  hearing, 
Miller-Rellim  rejected  a  fair  offer  of 
compensation  for  the  costs  of  shifting  its 
cutting  operations  to  areas  which  are  less 
vital  to  the  proposed  national  park. 

Secretary  Udall,  in  a  letter  to  the  pres- 
ident of  Miller-Rellim.  rapped  the  firm 
for  its  "outrageous  public-be-damned, 
conservation-be-damned"  attitude.  The 
company  said  that  if  it  had  to  move  its 
present  cutting  operations  to  another 
section  of  land,  it  "would  force  the  com- 
pany to  close  down."  In  his  reply.  Sec- 
retary Udall  said  that  timber  manage- 
ment specialists,  who  have  studied  the 
Miller-Rellim  operations,  are  of  the 
"unanimous  opinion  that  your  company 
could  move  its  cutting  operation  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  proposed  park." 
The  firm  has  been  offered  fair  compensa- 
tion for  the  costs  of  moving,  but  it  has 
continually  refused  to  act  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  deeply  regret  that  a  member  of  the 
redwood  lumber  industry  has  chosen  a 
course  of  open  defiance  of  the  public  in- 
terest, and  has,  if  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts are  accurate,  declared  war  on  the 
Redwood  National  Park. 


It  is  most  regrettable  that  these  con- 
ditions have  arisen,  because  the  com- 
pany is  steering  a  course  on  which  there 
can  be  no  victory.  The  entire  redwood 
industry  will  suffer  from  the  adverse 
public  reaction  and  publicity  afforded 
the  irresponsible  acts  of  one  operator; 
the  people  of  America  will  suffer  because 
the  park  will  be  less  desirable  because  of 
the  "spite  cutting."  The  people  of  Del 
Norte  County,  Calif.,  will  suffer,  for  they 
must  live,  for  generations,  in  the  aura 
of  conflict  which  Miller-Rellim  has  gen- 
erated and  continues  to  escalate. 

I  am  not  a  Califomian,  but  I  am  an 
American  interested  In  conservation  of 
our  redwoods,  one  of  our  most  fragile 
resources.    I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2962 
because  I  believe  that  a  national  park 
should  be  created  in  order  to  provide 
protection  for  a  natural  resource  which 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people.    The  his- 
toric stands  of  virgin  redwood  trees  are 
being    destroyed    systematically,    even 
while  responsible  people  in  Goverrunent 
and  private  industry  seek  a  moratorium 
on  further  desecration  of  the  redwoods. 
I  appeal  to  the  Mlller-Relllm  Redwood 
Co.  to  cease  its  war  against  the  proposed 
Redwood  National  Park.    I  ask  the  offi- 
cials of  this  company  to  negotiate  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  good 
faith,    so    that    an    honorable    solution 
might  be  found  to  the  problems  which 
have  been  created.    I  make  these  ap- 
peals in  order  that  a  Redwood  National 
Park  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  might 
be    created.     It    would    be    a    national 
shame  to  have  a  park  which  must  bear 
open  wounds  caused  by  one  company's 
purposeful   acts.    Many   decades   must 
pass  to  heal  these  wounds,  and  all  the 
time  that  they  are  healing  they  would  be 
a  blight  on  the  national  park. 

I  urge  this  company  to  reconsider  Its 
ill-advised  path  of  adverse  conduct  and 
to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations 
which  will  lead  to  the  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 


the  taxpayer  virtusJly  nothing  since  milk 
not  disposed  of  under  the  program  had  to 
be  purchased  and  stored  uiKler  the  price 
support  program. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
of  these  facts  indicate  a  need  to  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  our  priorities.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  down- 
graded the  public  buildings  request  some- 
what by  cutting  over  $37  million  from  the 
budgeted  amount.  I  intend  to  upgrade 
the  school  milk  program  by  fighting  hard 
for  at  least  an  additional  $6  million  in  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 


SCHOOL  MILK   PROGRAM    SHOULD 

HAVE     PRIORITY     OVER     PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  administration's  budget  con- 
tained $170,277,000  for  constructing  pub- 
lic buildings.  Construction  is  an  ex- 
tremely inflationary  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy at  the  present  time.  Consequently 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  construction 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  bound  to 
exert  inflationary  pressures. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  appropri- 
ated only  $104  million  for  the  school  milk 
program  for  fiscal  1967.  Although  this 
is  $1  million  more  than  was  appropriated 
last  year  it  is  $6  million  less  than  would 
be  needed  if  Congress  were  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  reimburse  local  schools 
at  the  reimbursement  rate  that  existed 
prior  to  fiscal  1966.  Furthermore,  this 
Is  assuming  no  program  growth.  It 
should  be  added  that  milk  production  is 
at  a  25-year  low  and  that  additional 
school  milk  funds,  by  boosting  dairy  in- 
come, could  stem  to  a  degree  the  present 
outflux  of  dairy  farmers.  Finally,  the 
school  milk  program  in  the  past  has  cost 


NEED     FOR     FEDERAL     FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION   IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  massacre  in  Austin,  Tex., 
when  a  "shooter"  with  a  well-stocked 
arsenal  went  berserk.  He  murdered  16 
innocent  people  and  wounded  more  than 
30  others. 

Two  weeks  ago  today  in  New  Haven, 
Corm.,  a  man,  apparently  inssme,  shot  up 
the  cafeteria  of  the  Winchester  Club, 
the  employee  cafeteria  of  the  Olln 
Mathieson  ChemioBl  Corp.'s  Winchester 
gun  factory.  He  wounded  four  persons 
before  he  was  himself  shot  to  death  by 
the  police. 

Yesterday,  just  2  weeks  later  and  again 
in  New  Haven,  a  man  with  a  rifle  shot  to 
death  five  people  and  woimded  two  chil- 
dren and  a  dog. 

Because  I  have  been  working  for  years 
to  pass  a  Federal  law  to  make  It  more 
di£Qcult  for  criminals,  addicts,  and  the 
mentally  deranged  to  arm  themselves,  I 
have  been  asked  to  comment  on  each  of 
the  incidents — tragedies  which  I  believe 
can  be  reduced  significantly. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  2  weeks 
ago: 

It  happened  last  week.  It  happened 
this  week.  It  will  happen  next  week. 
And  it  will  continue  to  happen  imtil  there 
are  stricter  gun  laws. 

Each  of  the  365  days  last  year  15 
people  were  murdered  with  a  gtm.  How 
long  will  this  carnage  continue?  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  Bsten  to  the  140  million 
Americans  who  want  a  new  Federal  law 
to  end  it  as  soon  as  possible. 


A  TEACHER  OVERSEAS  COMMENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  follow- 
ing considerable  debate  on  the  portion 
of  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  overseas 
schools,  refused  to  accept  the  amendment 
to  section  801  recxjmmended  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  By  a  2-to-l  margin 
the  proposal  to  replace  the  $455  per  pupil 
limitation  by  a  $475  limitation  was  re- 
jected and  the  House  conferees  were  in 
effect  instructed  to  hold  out  for  the  orig- 
inal House  language  deleting  the  per 
pupil  amendment. 

When  the  bill  was  before  us  in  the 
Senate,  it  may  be  recalled,  my  amend- 
ment for  the  same  purpose,  to  restore 
the  House  langauge,  was  defeated  on  a 
42-to-42  tie  vote.  In  the  discussion,  both 
at  that  time  and  yesterday  in  the  House, 
there  were  convincing  reasons  offered  for 
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the  action  the  House  is  now  Insisting 
upon. 

Am  a  postscript  to  these  considerations, 
I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  Rxcou  a 
portion  of  a  letter  I  have  Just  received 
from  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  overseas 
schools  system,  the  acting  president  of 
the  Wiesbaden  chapter  of  the  Overseas 
Federation  of  Teachers.  His  on-the-spot 
observations  confirm  tbe  need  for  freeing 
the  schools  of  the  per  pupil  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslE  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  referred  to  may  ap- 
pear in  the  CoNCRXssioirAL  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OVXUKAS  FKDCmATION  OF  TXACHEIS, 

Local  No.  1471. 
Wiesbaden,  Germany.  August  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Vancs  Haktkx. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka»  Sknatok  Haxtkx:  Public  Law  89-391 
la  being  attacked  by  chimeras.  The  Stars 
and  Stripw  of  30  August  reports:  (Senator) 
"Branu.  said  that  fringe  benefits.  Including 
military  stores  and  commissaries,  rental  al- 
lowances and  other  extras  m»de  'conditions 
■o  lush'  that  there  was  a  scramble  among 
teachers  for  the  overseas  positions." 

"Lush  conditions":  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  my  family  of  five?  Buying  clothes 
from  Sears  rather  than  In  PX  because  PX 
quality  Is  erratic?  No  summer  Job  avail- 
able? Graduate  study  In  the  evenings  Im- 
possible? A  commissary  that  Is  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  reliable  than  an  average 
X7.S.  supermarket?  A  third  of  the  teachers 
quit  each  year.  Doesnt  that  make  It  plain 
how  Itish  conditions  are? 

"A  scramble":  DOD  paints  It  this  way 
every  year.  In  school  year  1966-60  there  were 
1044  Local  hires  (Americans)  in  these 
sotaools;  they  were  hired  locally  because  DOD 
could  not  find  suitable  appUcants  in  the 
United  States,  ("me  nimiber  1044  comes 
from  Mr.  Anthony  Cardinals  of  DOD) .  DOD 
painted  another  teacher-scramble  this  year 
But  on  June  29,  1966  in  the  Federal  Times 
Dr.  Lynn  Bartlett  announced  that  DOD 
would  begin  recruiting  teachers  earlier  in  the 
coming  year  I  And  it  would  begin  to  recruit 
college  seniors.  Up  to  now  two  years  of  ex- 
perience has  been  a  requirement  for  teach- 
ing in  these  schools.  Why  the  drop?  Too 
many  suitable  appUcants?  Quite  a  scramble. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Please  help  us.    If  there  Is  anything  we  can 
do.  please  let  tia  know.    We  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  think  of  now.    Thank  you. 
Stncereiy  yotsa, 

ALsnrr  Baxzxt, 
Acting  PntUient. 
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CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1490.  S.  3504.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  unanimously 
reported  the  bill  and  it  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  he  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkoslativs  Curx.  A  bill  (S. 
3504)  to  amend  tlie  act  of  June  30.  1954, 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  continu- 
ance of  civU  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954 
(68  Stat.  330),  as  amended  (.76  Stat.  171),  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sk.  3.  There  are  autHorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  S82.000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  »35,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  tljla  Act  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  necessary  capital  im- 
provements and  public  works  related  to 
health,  education,  utilities,  highways,  trans- 
portation facilities,  coSimunlcatlons,  and 
public  buildings:  ProvUUd,  That  except  for 
funds  appropriated  for  tbe  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  no  funds  impropriated  by  any 
Act  shall  be  used  for  admlnlBtratlon  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Ptclflc  Islands  except 
as  m&y  be  specifically  authorized  by  law." 

Sec  2.  The  offices  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  Governor  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  and  tfce  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific, 
respectively.  Appointment  hereafter  made 
to  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  sUall  be  made  by  the 
Preslcent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954, 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  continu- 
ance of  civil  govemmant  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paciflo  Islands,  and  for 
other  puri>oses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1524)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSS 

The  purpose  of  s.  3604.  introduced  pur- 
suant to  an  executive  coeununicatlon  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  la  to  author- 
ize Increased  approprtatl6ns  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islinds  for  civil  works 
and  administrative  costs.  The  bill  aa 
amended  Increases  the  present  appropriation 
authorization  of  $17,600,000  annually  to  a 
maximum  of  S32  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  $36  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
bill  also  designates  the  aigh  Commissioner 
and  Deputy  High  Commlaaioner  as  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor,  respectively,  and 
provides  that  appointment  hereafter  made  to 
the  ofllce  of  Governor  of  the  trust  territory 
shall  be  made  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

backgroustd 
The  Trust  Territory  of  IShe  Pacific  Islands, 
which  consists  of  the  Iforthern  Mariana, 
Oaroline,  and  itorshall  islands,  comprises 
2.100  Islands  with  a  total  land  area  of  687 
square  miles  scattered  over  a  3-mUllon 
square  mile  area,  and  has  90.000  Inhabitants. 
The  territory  U  admlnlatared  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  under  Executive  Onler 
10266,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  a 
trusteeship  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  approved  by  the  President 
under  authority  granted  by  the  Congress  («i 
Stat.  397)  on  July  18.  1947.  Under  the  terms 
of  that  agreement,  the  United  States  exer- 
cises full  administrative.  Judicial,  and  legls- 
latlve  authority  over  the  former  Japanese  ad- 
ministered territory.  United  States  author- 
ity Is  vested  in  a  High  Conunissloner,  who  la 
presently  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  High  Commissioner's  leglsia- 
tlve  authority  was  granted  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  on  the  day  of  its  first  session  in 
1966,  but  the  High  Commissioner  retains  veto 
power  over  measures  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia. 

Through  the  trusteeship  agreement  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  obligations  to 
promote  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  Micronesia. 
The  act  of  June  30,  1954.  authorized  $7.5  mil- 
lion yearly  to  be  appropriated  for  public 
works  and  administration  In  the  terrltorv. 
The  annual  appropriation  was  Increased  to 
$17.5  million  by  act  of  July  19,  1962. 

NEED 

since  1951.  $121,905,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  trust  territory,  enabling  impor- 
tant progress  to  be  made  In  administration 
and  capital  improvements.  Yet  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  In  developing  public  health 
and  educational  facilities,  and  the  Infra- 
structure of  roads,  harbors,  water  supplies, 
etc..  without  which  the  local  economy  can- 
not readily  expand,  elicit  individual  Initia- 
tive, and  attract  private  Investment.  The 
development  of  these  basic  facilities  and 
seri'lces  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  fac- 
tors such  as  the  geographic  dispersion  of  the 
inhabited  Islands,  which  means  an  uneco- 
nomic duplication  of  facilities  for  the  popu- 
lation; the  small  total  land  area  of  the  is- 
lands, the  high  birth  rate,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  children  In  the  population,  and  the 
low  level  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Past  appropriations.  In  the  face  of 
steadily  rising  administrative  costs,  have  not 
encouraged  development  of  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  Islands. 

The  committee,  recognizing  these  great  de- 
velopmental needs,  feels  that  Increased  ap- 
propriations for  a  2-year  program  of  caplUl 
Improvements  are  vital  if  Micronesia  Is  to 
rise  above  a  low  level  of  subsistence  and  take 
its  place  In  a  modern  world.  The  money  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  S.  3504  would 
bolster  health,  education,  water,  power,  and 
sewage  services;  provide  better  air,  ground, 
and  water  transportation;  modernize  and  ex- 
tend radio  and  telephone  communications; 
and  establish  suitable  buildings  for  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
territorial  government.  At  the  same  time, 
the  higher  level  of  economic  development 
produced  by  these  Improvements  would  en- 
able the  territory  to  pay  for  a  much  greater 
p>ortlon  of  Its  financial  needs. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  original 
request  for  a  5-year.  $172  million  capital 
Improvement  program  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  The  committee  feels 
that  a  2-year  program.  In  which  projects 
most  urgently  needed  are  given  priority  In 
the  expenditure  of  funds.  Is  the  best  means 
of  alleviating  the  territory's  needs.  Data 
on  needed  projects  and  their  costs,  adequate 
to  justify  a  5-year  program.  Is  not  available 
at  this  time.  At  the  end  of  the  2  years,  how- 
ever, the  recently  appointed  High  Commis- 
sioner win  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
territory's  expenditures  and  Its  future  needs. 
On  the  basis  of  his  personal  knowledge  and 
review,  the  High  Commissioner  may  submit 
such  appropriations  requests  as  he  feels  are 
necessary  for  the  territory's  development.    In 
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sddltlon,  committee  members  wUl  visit  and 
Inspect  the  trust  territory  before  the  next 
appropriation  authorization  is  made. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  some  limita- 
ilon  Is  necessary  on  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  administration  of  the 
territory.  The  bill  as  reported  contains  a 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated by  any  act  shall  be  used  for  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  trust  territory  except  as  may 
be  Bpeclflcally  authorized  by  law.  The  Peace 
Corps,  which  has  recently  extended  Its  ac- 
tivities to  Micronesia.  Is  recognized  as  an 
exception.  However,  the  committee  wishes 
to  make  clear  that  none  of  the  Peace  Corps 
activities  are  to  be  charged  against  the  new 
and  higher  ceilings  provided  by  the  authori- 
zation contained  In  this  legislation. 

The  committee  has  added  a  section  to  the 
bill  which  designates  the  High  Commissioner 


and  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  ter- 
ritory as  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor, 
respectively.  This  would  make  the  Commis- 
sioners titles  conunensurate  with  their  au- 
thority as  administering  agents  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  Governor  of  the  trust  territory 
will  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  adrtee  and  consent  ol  the  Senate. 

COST 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  pre- 
sent $17>,  million  celling  on  annual  appro- 
priation be  increased  to  $32  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  $35  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  There  is  set  forth  below  a  breakdown 
by  activity  of  amounts  to  be  spent  under  the 
profKjsed  appropriations,  together  with  a 
projection  for  fiscal  1969,  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Territories.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 


Tru.^t    Territory  of  the   Pacifir  Islands:    Proponed,  fiscal   uear   1967,  fiscal  year  1!)6S,  and 

fiscal  year  1969  program 

[Civil  government  and  capital  hnprovemcnls  in  thousands) 


Civil  government 

Fiscal  vfar 
1967  in  fiscal 

year  1967 
congressioual 
jnstihcations  > 

Proposed . 

fiscal  year 

1967 

Proposed. 

fiscal  year 

196!« 

Projiosed. 

fiscal  j'ear 

1969 

I   Offiif  of  the  High  Commissioner „_. .»... 

II    Judiciary,    .     _     _     ... 

III.  Pr'jgrains  and  administration: 

(ai  Public  health 

t2W 
230 

2.888 

131 

0 
240 

1,620 
490 
1,962 
2,886 
350 
300 
3S0 

$306 
•23S 

3.600 

5,200 

690 

500 

452 

2.500 

700 
2,500 
4,060 

3S0 
0 

480 

$315 
245 

4.200 

."..SOO 

S20 

500 

612 

3,600 

770 
2,880 
4,160 
350 
500 
550 

$325 

4,500 
6,700 

520 
200 

620 

3,600 

S.50 
3  (100 

(b)  Kducatlon 

(c)  Community  development- ._ 

(d)  I.ow-cost  housing  'ie\flopment ... 

(ei  Political  development,  public  Information.. 

(f)  Resources  and  development  and  manage- 

ment                               .. 

(g)  Protection  to  tiersons  and  property 

(h)  Administration.--      -                      

(1)   Public  works  operation  and  maintenance... 

(1)   Air  transportation  services     -          .- 

(k)  Sea  transportation  services 

0)   Communications-..     

6.00  1 
350 

5a  1 

Subtotal,  civil  government 

Ifi.362 
-).4(Vi 

21,462 
-826 

25.192 
-835 

Lms  anticipated  reimbursements 

-1.090 

Subtotal,  civil  government ... 

14.957 
L'.,W7 

20,836 
11.104 

24,  357 
10.643 

26.  00(1 

r'apital  improvements 

Total  appropriations  required -- 

17,494 

32,000 

35,000 

35.000 

'  .Adjusted  to  distribute  certain  costs  to  "end  use,"  for  comparability  with  proposed  fiscal  years  1967  and  196S 
>nd  1969 


POOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi(Jent,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  1493,  H.R.  14929.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bill  will  become  the  pending  business 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  bill 
«ill  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14929 )  to  promote  international  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Commiittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood 
for  Peace  Act  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
1«  amended — 


(A)  By  amending  section  C  to  read  as 
follows :  . 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pand International  trade;  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand export  markets  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities:  to  use  the  abundant 
agricultural  productivity  of  the  United  States 
to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to 
encourage  economic  development  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  assistance  to  those  countries  that  are  de- 
termined to  improve  their  own  agricultural 
production:  and  to  promote  In  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 

(B)  By  amending  title  I  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TTTLE    I 

"Sec.  101.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  this  Act,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements 
with  friendly  countries  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars 
on  credit  terms  or  for  foreign  currencies. 

"Sec.  102.  For  the  purpose  of  canylng  out 
agreements  concluded  under  this  Act  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  whether  from  private 
stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 
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"Sec.  103.  In  exercising  the  authorities 
conferred  upon  bini  liy  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall — 

"(a)  take  into  account  efforts  of  friendly 
countries  to  help  theaoselves  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  self-reliance.  Including  efforts  to 
meet  their  problems  of  food  production  and 
population  growth; 

"(b)  take  steps  to  assure  a  progressive 
transition  from  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
to  sale*  for  dollars  i(or  to  the  extent  that 
transition  to  sales  for  dollars  under  the  terms 
applicable  to  such  sales  is  not  possible,  tran- 
sition to  sales  on  teitns  no  less  favorable  to 
the  United  States  than  those  for  develop- 
ment loans  made  under  section  201  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  on  terms  which  i>ermlt  conversion  to 
dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applicable  to 
the  sales  agreement)  at  a  rate  whereby  the 
transition  can  be  completed  by  December  31, 
1971:  Provided,  That  provision  may  be  In- 
cluded In  any  agreement  for  payment  in  for- 
eign currencies  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  currencies  are 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (a), 
(b),  (c),   (e),  and  (b)   of  section  104; 

"(c)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safe- 
guard usual  marketings  of  the  United  States 
and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  title  will 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agrlcul- 
tvu-al  commodities  <tt  normal  patterns  of 
commercial    trade    with    friendly    cotmtrles; 

"(d)  makes  sales  agreements  only  with 
those  countries  whlcti  he  determines  to  be 
friendly  to  the  United  SUtes:  Provided,  That 
the  President  shall  periodically  review  the 
status  of  those  countries  which  are  eUgible 
under  this  subsection  and  report  the  results 
of  such  review  to  the  Congress.  As  used  in 
this  Act,  friendly  comntry'  shall  not  Include 
( 1 )  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  government  or  organiza- 
tion controlling  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment, or  (2)  for  the  purpose  only  of  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  title  I  of  ttiis  Act,  any  country  or 
area  dominated  by  a  Conamunlst  govern- 
ment, or  ( 3  I  for  the  purpose  only  of  sales  of 
agricultural  commodaies  under  title  I  of  this 
Act  any  nation  whlcb  sells  or  furnishes  or 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to 
transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam 
(excluding  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities, so  long  as  they  are  governed  by  a 
Communist  regime:  Provided,  TTiat  the  Pres- 
ident may  enter  Into  sales  agreements  with 
any  such  nation  if  he  determines  that  such 
sale  is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  use  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  the  formulation  and 
administration  of  sudh  agreements  notwith- 
standing the  requirements  of  any  Act  appro- 
priating funds  to  carry  out  this  Act,  or  (4i 
for  the  purposes  only  of  sales  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  the  United  Arab  Republic,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  sale  is  in  the 
naUonal  interest  of  the  United  States.  No 
sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  shall  be 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  that  nation 
for  more  than  one  fiscal  year.  The  President 
shall  keep  the  Preslttent  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to 
sales  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  Act,  the  President  may  enter  into 
agreements  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  dollars  on  credit  terms  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  with  countries  which  fall 
within  the  definition  of  'friendly  country'  for 
the  purpose  of  such  sales  and  no  sales  under 
this  Act  shall  be  mate  with  any  country  if 
the  President  finds  such  country  is  (a)  an 
aggressor,  in  a  military  sense,  against  any 
country  having  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  or  (b)  tulng  funds,  of  any  sort. 
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from  the  TTnltod  Stetea  for  porpoMa  inimtft^i 
to  the  fcnlcn  poUdaa  of  the  United  State*; 
"(e)  take  appropriate  atepe  to  namm  that 
private  trade  channels  are  uaed  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  praotleable  both  with  respect  to 
•alee  from  prlTately  owned  atocka  and  with 
respect  to  sales  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  that 
amall  bustneea  baa  adequate  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  aalea  made  under  the 
authority  of  thla  Act; 

"(f)  give  special  consideration  to  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  foreign  mar- 
kets for  United  States  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, with  appropriate  emphasis  on  more  ad- 
equate atM-age,  handling,  and  food  distribu- 
tion facilities  as  well  as  long-term  develop- 
ment of  new  and  expanding  markets  by  en- 
couraging economic  growth; 

"(g)  obtain  commitments  from  purchas- 
ing countries  that  will  prevent  resale  or 
transshipment  to  other  countries,  or  use  for 
other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  agrtctiltur- 
ftl  commodities  purchaaed  under  this  title, 
witnout  specinc  approval  of  the  Preeldent; 

"(h)  Obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree- 
ments which  are  not  lees  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
In  the  respective  countries,  and  which  are 
not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  ex- 
change rates  obtainable  by  any  other  na- 
tion; 

"(1)  promote  progress  toward  assurance  of 
an  adequate  food  supply  by  encouraging 
countries  with  which  agrsemente  are  made 
to  give  higher  emphasis  to  the  production 
of  food  crops  than  to  the  production  of  such 
nonfood  crops  as  are  in  world  surplus; 

"(J)  exercise  the  authority  contained  In 
Utle  I  of  thU  Act  to  aasUt  friendly  countries 
to  be  Independent  of  domination  or  control 
by  any  world  Communist  movement.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  sball  be  construed  as  author- 
ising sales  agreements  under  title  I  with  any 
government  or  organization  controlling 
a  world  Communist  movement  or  with  any 
coimtry  with  which  the  United  States  does 
not  have  diplomatic  relations: 

"(k)  whenever  practicable  require  upon 
delivery  that  not  leas  than  6  per  centum  of 
the  purchase  price  of  any  agricultural  oom- 
modlUes  sold  under  title  I  of  thla  Act  be 
payable  in  dollars  or  in  the  types  or  kinds  of 
ciurencies  wtilch  can  be  converted  Into  dol- 
lars; 

"(1)  obtain  commitments  from  purchas- 
ing countries  to  pubUclxe  widely  to  their  peo- 
ple, by  pubUc  media  and  other  means,  that 
the  commodities  are  being  provided  on  a 
concessional  basis  through  the  friendship  of 
the  American  people  as  food  for  peace; 

"(ni)  require  foreign  ciurencles  to  be  con- 
verUble  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  but  in  any  event  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  (1)  permit  that  portion  of  such  currencies 
made  available  for  payment  of  United  States 
obligations  to  be  used  to  meet  obligations  or 
charges  payable  by  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  agencies  to  the  government  of  the  im- 
porting country  or  any  of  its  agencies,  and 
(3)  to  assure  convertibility  by  sale  to  Amer- 
ican tourists,  or  otherwise,  of  such  addition- 
al amount  (up  to  twenty-flve  per  centum  of 
the  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to 
each  agreement  entered  Into  after  enactment 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1800)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  aU  normal  expenditures 
Of  American  tourists  In  the  Importing  coun- 
try: 

"(n)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  as- 
sure that  sales  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
under  this  Act  shall  not  displace  any  salsa 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodlUas 
which  would  othwwlae  be  made  for  r««h  dol- 
lars. 

"Sac.  XM.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlsloa  of  law  the  Prssldent  may  uss  or  enter 
Into  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
international  organisations  to  use  the  for- 
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elgn  currencies,  inoludbig  principal  and  In- 
terest from  loan  repajoaenta,  which  accrue  In 
connection  with  salee  tor  foreign  ciurencles 
under  this  title  for  ont  or  more  of  the  fol- 
low.ng  purposes: 

"(a)  Fot  payment  of  United  States  obliga- 
tions (Including  obllfatlons  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  other  legisiektion ) : 

"  b)  For  carrying  curt,  programs  of  United 
States   Government   agpncles   to — 

"il)  help  develop  new  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutu- 
ally   benefiting    basis.     Prom  sale    proceeds 
and  loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  sales  made  each  year  under  this  title 
shall  be  set  aside  in  the  amounts  and  kinds 
of  foreign  currencies  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  and   made  available  in 
advance  for  use  as  provided  by   this  para- 
graph over  such  p>ertod  of  years  as  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Agriculture    determines    will    most 
efTectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section:    Provided.    That    the    Secretiiry    of 
Agr.culture  may  release  such  amounts  of  the 
foreign  currencies  so  8#t  aside  as  he  deter- 
mines cannot  be  effectlfely  used  for  agricul- 
tural   market   development   purposes   under 
this  section,  except  that  no  release  shall  be 
made    until    the    expiration    of    thirty    days 
following  the  date  on  Which  notice  of  such 
proposed  release  Is  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  Com«itttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  to  tHe  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  If  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  in  session,  or  sixty  daps  following  the  date 
of  transmittal  if  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  not  in  session,  and  then  only  if.  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  fcnd  the  expiration  of 
such   period   there   has   not   been   passed  by 
either  of   the   two   committees   a   resolution 
stating   in   substance   that   that   committee 
does  not  favor  such  proposed  release.     Pro- 
vision sball  be  made  in  sale  and  loan  agree- 
ments for  the  convertlblUty  of  such  amount 
of  the  proceeds  thereof  (not  less  than  2  per 
centum)  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines to  be  needed  Ud  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose  of   this   paragraph   in   those   countries 
which   are   or   offer   reasonable   potential   of 
becoming  dollar  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commoditlas.     Such  sums  shall 
be   converted   Into   the    types   and   kinds   of 
foreign    currencies    as    (She    Secretary   deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
paragraph  and  such  sums  shall  be  deposited 
to  a  special  Treasury  account  and  shall  not 
be   made   available   or   txpended   except   for 
carrying  out  the  provlsiacs  of  this  paragraph. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
If  sufficient   foreign   cuirencies  for  carrying 
out  tbe  piu-poee  of  this  paragraph   In  such 
countries   are    not    otherwise    available,    the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultur»  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  enter  Into  afreements  with  such 
countries  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities In  such  amou»ts  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determlnee  to  be  adequate  and 
for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph.     In  carrying  out 
agricultural   market  deselopment  activities. 
nonprofit    agricultural    trade    organizations 
shall   be   utilized   to   tHe  maximum   extent 
practicable.    The  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
shall    include   such    repfesentatlon    of   agri- 
cultural Induatrlea  as  m^  be  required  during 
the  course  of  dlac\iaaion«  on  trade  programs 
relating  either  to  indlvlOual  commodities  or 
groups  of  commodities; 

"(3)  finance  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  activities  under  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(aaU.S.C.  2461  etaeq); 

"(3)  collect,  collate,  translate  abetrBCt. 
and  disseminate  sclenUHc  and  technological 
Information  and  conduot  research  and  sup- 
port sclentlflc  activities  overseas  including 
programs  and  projects  cf  sclentlflc  cooper- 
ation between  the  Umtsd  States  and  other 
countries     such     as     wjordlnated     research 


against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind 
or  urUque  to  indlvidtxal  regions  of  the  globe 
and  support,  on  request,  programs  of  medl- 
cal  and  sclentlflc  research,  cultural  and  edu- 
cational development,  family  planning 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation;  ^^' 

"(4)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  rental,  or 
otherwiae,  sites  and  buildings  and  groundj 
abroad,  for  United  States  Government  uae 
including  offices,  residence  quarters,  com- 
munity and  other  facilities,  and  construct 
repair,  alter,  and  furnish  such  buUdin«  and 
faclllUes; 

"(5)  finance  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ubrarlan  of  Congrees.  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other 
Interested  agencies.  (A)  programs  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  information  of  technical  or  scientific 
significance  in  the  United  States  and 
whe^er  such  books,  periodicals,  tmd  other 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  slg- 
mfioance;  (B)  the  registry.  Indexing,  bind- 
ing, reproducUon,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  boofa! 
periodicals,  and  related  materials  determined 
to  have  such  slgnLflcance;  and  (C)  the  ac- 
quUltlon  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof  In 
libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they 
relate; 

"(c)  To  procure  equipment,  materials,  fa- 
cilltlee.  and  services  for  the  common  defense 
including   internal   security; 

"(d)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  food  commodities:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  S5.000.000  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year: 
"(e)  For  use  to  the  tnaxlmimi  extent  under 
the  procedures  established  by  such  agency  as 
the  President  shall  designate  for  loans  to 
United  States  business  flrms  (Including  co- 
operatives) and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or 
affiliates  of  such  firms  for  business  develop- 
ment and  trade  expansion  in  such  coimtrtes. 
including  loans  for  private  home  construc- 
tion, and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign 
flrms  (including  cooperatives)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  uU- 
lization.  distribution,  or  otherwise  increasing 
the  consumption  of.  and  markets  for.  United 
States  agricultural  products:  ProtHded.  how- 
ever. That  no  such  loans  shall  be  made  for 
the  manufacture  of  any  products  Intended  to 
be  exported  to  the  United  States  In  com- 
petition with  products  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  continued  expansion  of  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  pr(5ducts  thereof.  Foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans; 
"(f)  To  promote  multilateral  trade  and 
agricultural  and  other  economic  develop- 
ment, under  procedures  established  by  the 
President,  by  loans  or  by  use  in  any  other 
manner  which  the  President  may  determine 
to  t>e  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  to  assist  programs  of  re- 
cipient countries  designed  to  promote. 
increase,  or  improve  food  production,  proc- 
essing, distribution,  or  markeUng  in  food- 
deficit  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
for  which  purpose  the  President  may  utlUie 
to  the  extent  practicable  the  services  of  non- 
profit voluntai7  agencies  registered  with  and 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid:  Provided,  That  no 
such  funds  may  be  utilized  to  promote  re- 
ligious activities: 

"(g)  For  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services 
for  other  friendly  countries; 

"(h)  For  financing,  at  the  request  of  such 
country,  programs,  emphasizing  maternal 
welfare,  child  health  and  nutrition,  and 
activities,  where  participation  Is  voluntary. 
related  to  the  problems  of  population  growth, 
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under  procedures  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent through  any  agency  of  the  United  States, 
or  through  any  local  agency  which  he  deter- 
niines  Is  qualified  to  administer  such 
activities; 

"(1)  For  paying,  to  tbe  maxlmtun  extent 
practicable,  the  costs  outside  the  United 
Sutes  of  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized In  section  406  of  this  Act; 

"(j)  For  sale  for  dollars  to  United  States 
citizens  and  nonprofit  organizations  lor 
travel  or  other  purposes.  The  United  States 
dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  such  foreign 
currencies  shall  be  deposited  to  the  account 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;   and 

"(k)  For  financing  the  planning  of  na- 
tional food  and  nutrition  programs  by 
friendly  countries  reflecting  the  food  and 
nutritional  requirements  of  their  citizens 
and  providing  a  sound  basis  for  agricultural 
and  food  programs : 
Provided,  That 

■■(li  Section  1416  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  cvir- 
rencies  used  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
Bubsectlonfl  (a)  and  (b), 

•■(2)  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  all  for- 
eign currencies  used  for  grants  under  sulasec- 
tions  (f)  and  (g),  to  not  less  than  10  per 
(»ntum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  ac- 
crue pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  on 
or  before  December  31,  1964,  and  to  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  In  the  aggregate  of  the 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  Into  thereafter :  Provided, 
however.  That  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  waive  such  applicability  of  section  1415 
in  any  case  where  he  determines  that  it 
would  be  Inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with 
the  pxuposes  of  this  title, 

"(3)  No  agreement  or  proposal  to  grant 
any  foreign  currencies  (except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section),  or  to  use 
(except  pursuant  to  appropriation  Act)  any 
principal  or  interest  from  loan  repayments 
under  this  section  shall  be  entered  into  or 
carried  out  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  following  the  date  on  which  such  agree- 
ment or  proposal  is  transmitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  to  the  Hotise  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  if  transmitted  while 
Congress  is  In  session,  or  sixty  days  following 
the  date  of  transmittal  If  transmitted  while 
Congress  is  not  In  session,  and  then  only  if, 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the 
expiration  of  such  period  there  has  not  been 
passed  by  either  of  the  two  committees  a 
resolution  stating  In  substance  that  that 
committee  does  not  favor  such  agreement  or 
proposal. 

"(4)  Any  loan  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  such 
rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable 
to  the  maturity  of  such  loans,  unless  the 
President  shall  In  speclflc  instances  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee established  under  section  407  desig- 
nate a  different  rate : 

Protided  further.  That  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  the  foregoing  proviso  sball  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  nation  where  the 
foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  available  for  use  by  It  In 
Buch  nation  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastuy  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  umted  States  for  expenditures 
in  such  nations  for  the  two  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  deter- 
mination is  made.  The  amount  of  any  such 
excess  shall  be  devoted  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
the  foregoing  proviso,  to  the  acquisition  of 
sites,   buildings,    and    grounds    under    para- 


graph (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  to  assist  such  nation  In  undertaking  self- 
help  measures  to  increase  its  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  Its  facilities  for 
storage  and  distribution  of  such  commodi- 
ties. Assistance  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
vision shall  be  limited  to  self-help  measures 
additional  to  those  which  would  be  under- 
taken without  such  assistance.  Upon  the 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  such  an  excess  exists  with  respect 
to  any  nation,  the  President  shall  advise  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estrj'  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  such  determination;  and  shall  there- 
after report  to  each  such  Committee  as  often 
as  may  be  necesary  to  keep  such  Committee 
advised  as  to  the  extent  of  such  excess,  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used  or  proposed  to 
be  used,  and  the  effects  of  such  use. 

"Sec.  105.  Foreign  currencies  received  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  used  only  pursuant  to 
section  104.  and  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  using  any  of  such  cur- 
rencies for  a  purpose  for  which  funds  have 
been  appropriated  shall  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  dollar  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies used.  The  President  shall  utUlze  for- 
eign currencies  received  pursuant  to  this 
Act  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Payment  by  any  friendly 
country  for  commodities  purchased  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  shall  be  upwu  terms  as  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  as  the  economy 
of  such  country  will  permit.  Payment  for 
such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  with 
Interest  at  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  but  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  required  by  section  201  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  loans  made  under 
that  section.  Payment  may  be  made  in 
reasonable  annual  amounts  over  periods  of 
not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  delivery  of  comomditles  in  each  cal- 
endar year  under  the  agreement,  except  that 
the  date  for  beginning  such  annual  payment 
may  be  deferred  for  a  period  not  later  than 
two  years  after  such  date  of  last  delivery, 
and  interest  shall  be  computed  from  the  date 
of  such  last  delivery.  Delivery  of  such  com- 
modities shall  be  made  in  annual  install- 
ments for  not  more  than  ten  years  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  sales  agreement  and  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  the  commodities 
at  the  time  delivery  Is  to  be  made. 

"(b)  Agreements  hereunder  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  on  credit 
terms  shall  include  provisions  to  assure  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  conunodltles 
m  the  recipient  country  are  used  for  such 
economic  development  purposes  as  are  agreed 
upon  In  the  sales  agreement,  but  this  shall 
not  preclude  subsequent  amendment  of  the 
sales  agreement  by  mutual  agreement. 

"Sec.  107.  It  Is  also  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  stimulate  and  maximize  the  sale  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars  through  the  private  trade  and  to  fur- 
ther the  use  of  private  enterprise  to  the 
maximum,  thereby  strengthening  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  foreign  com- 
mercial markets  for  United  States  agrtCtil- 
tural  commodities.  In  furtherance  of  this 
policy,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized, notwl^tandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
foreign  and  United  States  private  trade  for 
financing  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  export  over  such  periods  of  time 
and  on  such  credit  terms  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
this  section.  Any  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  section  shsdl  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  projects  which 
will  result  In  the  eetabUshment  of  faculties 
designed  to  Improve  the  storage  or  marketing 


of  agrlculttiral  commodities,  or  which  will 
otherwise  stimulate  and  expand  private 
economic  enterprise  In  any  friendly  country. 
Any  agreement  entered  Into  under  thla  sec- 
tion shall  also  provide  for  the  fumlshUtg  of 
such  security  ;ib  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  provide  reasonable  and  adequate 
assurance  of  payment.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable to  sales  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  applicable  to  other  sales 
under  this  Act,  except  that  actions  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  President  with  respect  to 
other  sales  may  be  taken  by  the  Secretary 
with  resp>ect  to  sales  tmder  this  section.  In 
carrying  out  this  Act,  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  thla  section  for  making  dollars  sales 
be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

"Sec.  108.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpon- 
tlon  may  finance  ocean  freight  charges  In- 
curred pursuant  to  agreements  entered  Into 
hereunder  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
charges  are  higher  (than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement  1;hat 
the  commodities  be  transported  In  United 
States-flag  vessels.  Such  agreements  shall 
require  the  balance  of  such  charges  for  trans- 
portation in  United  States  vessels  to  be  paid 
In  dollars  by  the  aatlons  or  organizations 
with  whom  such  agreements  are  entered  into. 

"Sxc.  109.  (a)  Before  entering  Into  agree- 
ments With  developfeig  countries  for  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  conmiodltles 
on  whatever  terms,  the  President  shall  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun- 
try Is  undertaking  wherever  practicable  self- 
help  measures  to  increase  per  capita  produc- 
tion and  Improve  the  means  for  storage  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  commodities, 
including : 

"(1)  devoting  land  resources  to  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  fix>d  rather  than  to  tha 
production  of  nonfood  crops — especially  non- 
food crops  In  world  surplus; 

"(2)  development  of  the  agricultural 
chemical,  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
transportation  and  other  necessary  Indus- 
tries through  private  enterprise; 

"(3)  training  anA  Instructing  farmers  In 
agriculttu-al  methods  and  techniques; 

"(4)  constructing  adequate  storage  facil- 
ities; 

"(5)  Improving  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion systems: 

"(6)  creating  a  favorable  environment  for 
private  enterprise  aod  Investment,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  utilizing  available 
technical  know-how; 

"(7)  establishing  and  maintaining  Gov- 
ernment policies  to  Insure  adequate  incen- 
tives to  producers; 

"(8)  establishing  and  expanding  Institu- 
tions for  adaptive  agriculture  research;   and 

"(9)  allocating  Tot  these  purposes  suffi- 
cient national  budgetary  and  foreign  ex- 
change resources  (Including  those  supplied 
by  bilateral,  multUsteral  and  consortium  aid 
programs)  and  local  currency  resources  (re- 
sulting from  loans  or  grants  to  recipient 
governments  of  the  proceeds  of  local  cur- 
rency sales) . 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalona 
of  this  Act,  In  agreements  with  nations  not 
engaged  In  armed  conflict  against  Commu- 
nist forces  or  agaliut  nations  with  which  tha 
United  States  has  no  diplomatic  relations, 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  foreign 
currencies  set  aside  for  purposes  other  than 
those  in  sections  1*4  (a),  (b),  (e),  and  (J) 
sball  be  allocated  for  the  self-help  messures 
set  forth  in  this  aectton. 

"(c)  Each  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title  shall  describe  the  program  which 
the  recipient  country  is  undertaking  to  Im- 
prove its  production,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities;  and  shall 
provide  for  termination  of  such  agre«nsnt 
whenever  the  PresKent  finds  that  such  pro- 
gram Is  not  being  adequately  developed, 

"Sbc.  110.  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered 
into   under   this  title  during  amy  calendar 
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year  which  will  call  for  an  appropriation  to 
reimburse  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion In  any  amount  In  excess  of  $1,900,000,- 
000,  plvu  any  amotint  by  which  agreementa 
entared  into  under  thU  title  in  prior  years 
lUkTe  o»Ued  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion In  amounts  less  than  authorized  for 
■uch  prior  years." 

(0)   By    amending    title    11    to    read    as 
follows: 

"tttlk  n 
"S«c.  301.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
determine  requirements  and  furnish  agricul- 
tural commodities,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  meet  famine 
or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  re- 
quirements; to  combat  malnutrition,  espe- 
cially In  children:  to  promote  economic  and 
community  development  in  friendly  develop- 
ing areas;  and  for  needy  persons  and  non- 
proflt  school  lunch  and  preschool  feeding 
programs  outside  the  United  States.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make 
available  to  the  President  such  agricultural 
commodities  determined  to  be  available  un- 
der section  401  as  he  may  request. 

"Sec.  aoa.  The  President  may  furnish 
commodltlea  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  201  through  such  friendly  govern- 
ments and  such  agencies,  private  or  public, 
including  Intergovernmental  organizations 
'Such  as  the  world  food  program  and  other 
multilateral  organizations  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  President  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  utilize  non-pro&t 
voluntary  agencies  registered  with,  and  ap- 
proved by.  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
all  commodities  furnished  hereunder  shall 
be  clearly  identified  by  appropriate  marking 
on  each  package  or  container  In  the  language 
of  the  locality  where  they  are  distributed  as 
bfllng  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  assistance  to  needy 
persons  shall  Insofar  as  practicable  be 
directed  toward  (Community  and  other  self- 
help  acUvltles  designed  to  alleviate  the 
cautos  of  the  neqd  for  such  assistance.  Ex- 
cept In  the  case  dt  emergency,  the  President 
ahall  take  reasonable  precaution  to  assure 
that  commodities  furnished  hereunder  will 
not  displace  or  interfere  with  sales  which 
mlfht  otherwise  be  made. 

"S«c.  203.  The  Comipodlty  Credit  Corpo- 
ration may,  in  addition  to  the  coet  of  ac- 
quisition, pay  with  respect  to  commodities 
made  available  tinder  this  title  costs  for 
packaging,  enrichment,  preservation,  and 
fortification;  ^ocesslng,  transportation, 
handling,  and  other  Incidental  costs  up  to 
tb«  time  of  their  delivery  free  on  board 
vessels  In  Unlteft  States  ports;  ocean  freight 
charges  from  United  States  ports  to  desig- 
nated ports  of  entry  abroad,  or  In  the  case 
of  landlocked  countries,  transportation  from 
Unltod  States  ports  to  designated  points  of 
entry  abroad;  and  charges  for  general  aver- 
age contributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean 
ttmxuport  of  oomxnodltlM  transferred  pursu- 
ant thereto. 

"Bbc.  204.  Programs  of  assistance  shall  not 
bs  undertaken  under  this  title  during  any 
calendar  year  which  call  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  more  than  MOO.OOO.OOO  to  reimburse 
tits  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  all 
«igsti  incurred  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
tnuna  (including  the  Corporation's  invest- 
ment in  commodities  made  available)  plus 
any  amount  by  which  programs  of  asslst- 
aaes  undsrtaken  luider  this  title  in  the  pre- 
osdlng  calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  tha  Com- 
madlty  Credit  Corporation  less  thsA  were 
authorised  for  such  purpose  during  such 
praosdlnc  year.  In  addition  to  other  funds 
avaUabls  for  moh  purposes  under  any  other 
Aot,  funds  mads  available  under  this  title 
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may  be  xised  in  an  aSiount  not  exceeding 
$7,500,000  annually  to  purchase  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
m  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel 
and  administrative  ctists  of  cooperating 
sponsors,  distributing  agencies,  and  recipient 
agencies,  and  the  coslfe  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  any  cliurch  owned  or  oper- 
ated edifice  or  any  other  edifices  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  purposes)  designed  to  assure 
that  commodities  made  available  under  this 
title  are  used  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
purposes  for  which  such  commodities  are 
made  available  or  to  promote  community 
and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to 
alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  as- 
sistance: Provided,  however',  That  such  funds 
shall  be  used  only  to  supplement  and  not 
substitute  for  funds  normally  available 
for  such  purposes  frotn  other  non-United 
States  Government  sources. 

■'Sec  206.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  encourage  other 
advanced  nations  to  make  increased  contri- 
butions for  the  purpose  of  combating  world 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  particularly 
through  the  expansion  of  International  food 
Bind  agricultural  assistance  programs.  Is 
further  the  sense  of  tlie  Congress  that  as  a 
means  of  achieving  this  objective,  the  United 
States  should  work  for  the  expansion  of  the 
United  Nations  World  food  program  beyond 
Its   present   established   goals  " 

(D)  By  changing  the  designation  •'title 
in — GENERAL  PROVISION^'  to  -TrTLE  III"  and 
by  striking  out  sections  304,  305.  306.  307 
and  308. 

(E)  By  amending  tide  IV  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

■■Trn.S  IV 

"Sec  401.  After  consulting  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  affected  and 
within  policies  laid  down  by  the  President 
for  Implementing  this  Act.'  and  after  taking 
into  account  productive  capacity,  domestic 
requirements,  farm  and  consumer  price  lev- 
els, commercial  exports,  and  adequate  carry- 
over, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine the  agrtcultuml  commodities  and 
quantities  thereof  available  for  disposition 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  also  authorized  to  determine  the  nations 
with  whom  agreementa  shall  be  negotiated. 
and  to  determine  the  commodities  and  quan- 
tities thereof  which  may  be  included  in  the 
negotiations  with  each  country.  No  com- 
modity shall  be  available  for  disposition 
tinder  this  Act  If  such  fllsposltlon  would  re- 
duce the  domestic  supplj-  of  such  commodity 
below  that  needed  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments, adequate  carry«'er.  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  the  time  of  exporta- 
tion of  such  commodity.. 

"Sec.  402.  The  term  'agricultural  commod- 
ity" as  used  in  this  Act  Ihall  Include  any  ag- 
ricultural commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States  or  products  thereof  produced 
In  the  United  States.  Subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  therefor,  any 
domestically  produced  fishery  product  may 
be  made  available  under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  403.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
to  the  extent  the  Comitodlty  Credit  CoriK)- 
ration  is  not  reimbursed  under  sections 
104(J)  and  105,  for  its  actual  costs  incurred 
or  to  be  incurred.  In  presenting  his  budget, 
the  President  shall  classify  expenditures  un- 
der this  Act  as  expenditures  for  interna- 
tional affairs  and  flns^ice  rather  than  for 
agriculture  and  agricultural  resources. 

"Sec.  404.  The  pro^ravis  of  assistance  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  di- 
rected toward  the  attainment  of  the  humani- 


tarian objectives  and  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  405.  The  authority  and  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  be  utilized  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  assist  friendly  countries  that 
are  determined  to  help  themselves  toward  a 
greater  degree  of  self-reliance  in  providing 
enough  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  peo- 
ple and  In  resolving  their  problems  relative 
to  population  growth, 

"Sec,  406,  (a)  In  order  to  further  assist 
friendly  developing  countries  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  food  production,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law— 

"(1)  To  establish  and  administer  through 
existing  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  program  of  farmer-to-farmer  as- 
sistance between  the  United  States  and  such 
countries  to  help  farmers  in  such  countries 
in  the  practical  aspects  of  increasing  food 
production  and  distribution  and  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  their  farming  operations; 

"(2)  To  enter  into  contracts  or  other  co- 
operative agreements  with,  or  make  gr.ints  to. 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  In  the  United 
States  to  recruit  persons  who  by  reason  of 
training,  education,  or  practical  experience 
are  knowledgeable  in  the  practical  arts  and 
sciences  of  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
and  to  train  such  persons  in  the  practical 
techniques  of  transmitting  to  farmers  In  such 
coimtrles  improved  practices  In  agriculture, 
and  to  participate  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram in  such  countries  including,  where  de- 
sirable, additional  courses  for  training  or 
retraining  in  such  countries; 

"(3)  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  private 
non-profit  farm  organizations  in  the  ex- 
change of  farm  youth  and  farm  leaders  with 
developing  countries  and  In  the  training  of 
farmers  of  such  developing  countries  within 
the  United  States  or  abroad; 

"(4 1  To  conduct  research  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  agriculture  for  the  Improvement 
and  development  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
food  products  for  dissemination  and  cultiva- 
tion In  friendly  countries; 

"  ( 5 )  To  coordinate  the  program  authorized 
in  this  section  with  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
and  to  assign,  upon  agreement  with  such 
agencies,  such  persons  to  work  with  and 
under  the  administration  of  such  agencies: 
Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  Infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State; 

"(6)  To  establish  by  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  the  conditions 
for  eligibility  and  retention  in  and  dlsml.ssal 
from  the  program  established  in  this  section, 
together  with  the  terms,  length  and  nature 
of  service,  compensation,  employee  status, 
oaths  of  office,  and  security  clearances,  and 
such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  subject  to  the  responsibilities  applicable 
to  persons  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  612,  volume 
75  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  as  amended; 
and 

"(7)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  pay  the  costs  of  such  program  through  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  under  this 
Act,  as  provided  In  section  104(1). 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $33,000,000  during 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section, 

"Sec.  407.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
chairman,  the  vice  chairman  and  the  two 
ranking   minority   members   of   the  House 
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Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  the  chairman, 
the  next  ranking  majority  member  and  the 
two  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
The  advisory  committee  shall  survey  the  gen- 
eral policies  relating  to  the  administration  of 
tbe  Act,  including  the  manner  of  implement- 
ing the  self-help  provisions,  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  In 
connection  with  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
under  title  I,  the  amount  of  currencies  to  be 
reserved  in  sales  agreements  for  loans  to  pri- 
vate Industry  under  section  104(e),  rates  of 
exchange,  interest  rates,  and  the  terms  under 
which  dollar  credit  sales  are  made,  and  shall 
advise  the  President  with  respect  thereto. 

"Sec.  408,  The  President  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  Congress  not  later  than  April  1  each 
year  with  respect  to  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year.  Such  report  shall  describe  the 
progress  of  each  country  with  which  agree- 
ments are  in  effect  under  title  I  in  carrying 
out  Its  program  to  improve  Its  production, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

"Sec,  409.  No  agreements  to  finance  sales 
under  title  I  and  no  programs  of  assistance 
under  title  II  shall  be  entered  into  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968. 

"Sec  410  The  provlslon.s  of  section  620(e) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (referring  to  nationalization,  ex- 
propriation, and  related  governmental  Acts 
affecting  property  owned  by  United  States 
citizens),  shall  be  applicable  to  assistance 
provided  under  title  I  of  this  Act," 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1958  (7  U.SC,  1413b),  is  amended. 
effective  January  1,  1967,  by  deleting  the 
sj-mbol  "(1)",  by  changing  the  semicolon  to 
a  period  and  by  striking  out  all  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  section  after  the  semicolon. 

lb  I  Section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C,  1446a-l)  Is 
amended,  effective  January  1,  1967,  by  strik- 
ing out     foreign  distribution". 

(c)  Section  416  of  the  Agrlctiltural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  1 7  U,S,C,  1431 ) ,  is  amended, 
effective  January  1,  1967.  by  striking  out  the 
following:  "and  i4)  to  donate  any  such  food 
commodities  In  excess  of  anticipated  dis- 
position under  il>,  (2).  and  (3i  above  to 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with 
ihe  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  or 
other  appropriate  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  intergovern- 
mental organlz-itlons  for  use  in  the  assist- 
ance of  needy  persons  and  in  nonprofit  school 
lunch  programs  outside  the  United  States": 
"and  (4 1  above":  ",  in  the  case  of  com- 
modities made  available  for  u.se  within  the 
United  States,  or  their  delivery  free  alongside 
ship  or  free  on  board  export  carrier  at  point 
of  export.  In  the  case  of  commodities  made 
available  for  outside  the  United  States";  and 
"The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided  in 
i4i  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  be 
directed  toward  community  and  other  self- 
help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes 
of  the  need  for  ,?uch  assistance  " 

id)  Section  8  of  Public  Law  85-931  (72 
Stdt,  1792)  is  amended  by  inserting  a  period 
in  lieu  of  the  colon  after  the  word  "Act"  and 
striking  out  the  proviso  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  comma  following  the  words  "surplus 
supply'  the  words  "in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
is  made  available", 

le)  Section  407  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  thirci  sentence 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  ":  Pi-o- 
lidfd.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  the  carryover  at  the 
end  of  any  marketing  year  of  a  price  sup- 
ported agricultural  commodity  for  which  a 


voluntary  adjustment  program  is  in  effect 
will  t>e  less  than  26  per  centum  i35  per 
centum  In  the  case  of  wheat)  of  the  esti- 
mated export  and  domestic  consumption  of 
such  conuncxlily  during  such  marketing  year, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
sell  any  of  Its  stocks  of  such  commodity  dur- 
ing such  year  for  unrestricted  use  at  less 
than  120  per  centum  of  the  current  price 
support  loan  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges." 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  eflect  as  of  Januarv  1.  1967. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  7 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  August  29, 1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


^■»i 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Augist  26,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
ttiercof:  the  world,  and  Viey  that  du-ell 
therein. — Psalm  24:  1. 

O  God,  our  Father,  our  help  in  ages 
past,  our  hope  for  years  to  come — 
strengthen  Thou  our  faith  in  Thee.  May 
Thy  spirit  become  increasingly  a  power 
in  our  hearts,  cleansing  us,  comforting 
us,  controlling  us,  and  keeping  us  calm 
amid  troubled  days  and  difficult  experi- 
ences. Make  us  ever  mindful  of  Thy 
presence  and  may  we  be  assured  now  and 
always  that  this  is  Thy  world  and  that 
Thy  law  will  prevail. 

"This  is  my  Father's  world 

O  let  me  ne'er  forget 
That  though  the  wrong  seems  oft  so 
strong, 
God  is  the  Ruler  yet. 
This  is  my  Father's  world. 

Why  should  my  heart  be  sad? 
The  Lord  is  King :  let  the  heavens  ring ! 
God  reigns:  let  the  earth  be  glad!  " 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H,R  1483,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
John  V.  Boland  Construction  Co,; 

H,R,  1822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  'Won 
Loy  Jung; 

H  R.  2653.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecti- 
cut shall  also  be  held  at  New  London.  Conn.; 


HR,3233,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eman- 
uel G    Topakas; 

H.R.  3999,  An  act  to  provide  the  same 
life  tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  Judges 
hereafter  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  Judges 
of  all  other  US,  district  courts  now  have; 

H.R.  5562.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  David 
B,    Glidden; 

H  R.  7354.  Art  act  tor  the  relief  of  Norman 
Mortis  R-ilns: 

H  R.  11940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
M,   Osteen; 

H.R.  12315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony A.  Calloway;   and 

H  R.  12884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
R.  Sylvia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  xiie  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  489.  An  act  to  «uthorlze  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  NationEil  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  'Washington,  and 
for  otlier  purpoees; 

S.  490.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  'Washington,  and  for 
other  purpoeefe;   and 

S,  902,  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  the  soil 
survey  program  of  the  US,  Department  of 
Agriculture  so  as  to  make  available  sou 
surveys  needed  by  States  and  other  public 
agencies.  Including  community  develop- 
ment districts,  for  guidance  in  community 
planning  and  resource  development,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment.s  of  the  Housp  to  the  bill  iS.  3034) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibil- 
ity investigations  of  certain  water  re- 
source development  proposals." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  sunendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  4665 >  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
exploration  expenditures  in  the  case  of 
mining,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagj-eeing  votes  of  tlie  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Lokg 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Bmathers,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3488  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  'Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  MetrojKilltan  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Compact  to  establish  an  organi- 
zation empowered  to  provide  transit  facili- 
ties in  the  National  Capital  Region  and  for 
other  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amend- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  al»o  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  ai  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." appointed  Mr.  Monhoney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
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Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Saiate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
jTerred  to  In  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  67^. 


PURCHASINO  AUTHORITY — FED- 
ERAL NATIONAL  MORTQAQE  AS- 
SOCIATION 

lifr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  oonlerence  r^jort  on  the  bill  (S. 
3688)  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  mortgage 
credit  for  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  Veterans'  Administration  as- 
sisted residential  construction,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONITRZNCK  Rkpost  (H.  Reft.  No.  1868) 

-  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Totea  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
unendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
8888)  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  mortgage 
credit  for  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  Veterans'  Administration  assisted  res- 
idential construction,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  reconunend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hotise  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"That  section  804(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'ten 
times  the  sum'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'fifteen  times  the  sum.' 

"Sac.  a.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 303(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  strliang  out  'tllS.OOO.OOO'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$226,000,000'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  303 
(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$118,000,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•$235,000,000'. 

"Sw!.  3.  Section  308(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•■(g)  With  a  view  to  further  carrying 
out  the  piupoees  set  forth  in  section  301 
(b) ,  and  notwltbsXandlng  any  other  pro- 
vlaloa  of  this  Act.  the  Association  Is  author- 
ised to  make  conunltments  to  purchase  and 
to  purchase,  service,  or  sell  any  mortgages 
Which  are  Insured  under  title  II  of  this 
Act  or  guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title 
88,  United  States  Code.  If  the  original  princi- 
pal obligation  of  any  such  mortgage  does 
not  exceed  $16,000:  Provided,  That  the  As- 
sociation la  authorized  to  increase  the  fore- 
going amount  for  single  famUy  dwellings  to 
not  more  than  $17,600  ($22,600  In  Alaska, 
Guam,  or  Hawaii)  In  any  geographical  area 
where  the  Secretary  finds  that  cost  levels  so 
require.  The  total  amount  of  such  pur- 
chases and  commitments  made  after  August 
1.  IBM.  ahall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000  out- 
staxuUng  at  any  one  time,  and  no  such 
oommitmsnt  shall  be  made  unless  the  ap- 
plicant therefor  certifies  that  constnicUon 
of  the  housing  to  be  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage has  not  commenced.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection.  $800,000,000  of  the  author- 
ity hereinabove  provided  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  amount  of  outstanding  authority 
specified  In  subsection  (c),  and  the  amount 


of  outstanding  author! «y  so  specified  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amouiit  so  transferred.'  " 
And   the  House  a^ree  to  the  same. 
WRICKS'  Patman. 
Absaium  J.  MULTia, 
Wellism  A.  Baskitt, 
LrCNOii  K.  Stjluvan, 
Henkt  S.  Reuss, 
ThomSs  L.  Ashley, 

WiLLISM  B.  WnjNALL, 

Paul  A.  Pino, 
Ploeeitci:  p.  Dwter. 
Managers  on  the  Fart  of  the  House. 

John  Bpaskuan, 
Paul  t>orcLAS, 
William  E.  Proxmuie, 
Harrison  Williams, 
EdmuHd  S.  MUSKIE, 
Edwari)  Long, 
Tom  McIntyre, 
John  G.  Tower. 
Wallace  Bennett, 
bottkice  hickenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  fart  of  the  Seitate. 

StatmCent 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3688)  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  mortgage  credit  for  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion assisted  residential  construction,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bhl  asd  the  House  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  state- 
ment explains  the  dUlerence  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

1^  Senate  bill  amended  section  305(g) 
of  Oie  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize 
FNMA,  It.  the  performance  of  Its  special  as- 
sistance functions,  to  purchase  $1,000,000,- 
000  of  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  with  principal 
obligations  not  exceecilng  $15,000;  except 
that  such  amount  could  be  Increased  to 
$17,500  ($22,500  In  Alaska,  Guam,  or  Ha- 
waii) In  high-cost  ar$as  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housttig  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. For  this  purpose  $600,000,000  would 
be  transferred  from  the  existing  FNMA  spe- 
cial assistance  authortty.  and  $500,000,000 
of  new  authority  would  be  provided.  Use 
of  these  funds  would  be  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages  on  new  construction 
hereafter  commenced.  The  House  amend- 
ment Included  no  aomparable  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

While  loans  are  purchased  by  FNMA  at 
dlBoounts  under  Its  regular  secondary  mar- 
ket, the  conferees  aro  strongly  opposed  to 
such  discounts  In  the  use  of  FNMA  special 
assistance  funds.  Th#  conferees  therefore 
expyect  that  the  $1  blUlon  of  special  assist- 
ance funds  provided  la  the  conference  sub- 
atitute  be  made  available  at  par  so  that 
homebullders  will  be  eacouraged  to  translate 
these  new  loan  funds  Into  new  housing 
starts  Immediately. 

INCKKASEO    CXXLING    ON    MORTGAGES    PTTRCHASEO 
IN     SECONDARY     MAtlKET     OPERATIONS 

With  the  very  large  addition  to  FNMA's 
mortgage  purchase  authority  provided  by  the 
conference  substitute,  the  conferees  Insist 
and  expect  that  the  FVMA  Board  revise  the 
$15,000  mortgage  celllag  which  was  applied 
earlier  this  year  for  FNMA  because  of  its 
concern  over  Its  dwindling  mortgage  pur- 
chase resources.  That  concern  should  be 
completely  dispelled  b*  the  abundant  funds 


provided  In  the  conference  substitute.  The 
$15,000  celling  Is  discriminatory  against 
higher  cost  areas  and  larger  famlUes.  The 
conferees  would  like  to  see  the  $15,000  cell- 
Ing  completely  abolished — within  the  llmltj 
of  PHA  Insurance  or  VA  guarantees — but  la 
any  event  we  expect  FNMA,  If  It  insists  on 
some  celling,  to  revise  the  maxlmuiu  tMh- 
stanUally  upward  on  both  old  and  nev 
homee. 

DEPARTMENT    REPORT    ON    MORTGAGE    DISCODNTS 

The  conferees   were   unanimous  In  theli 
deep  concern  over  the  practice  of  discount- 
ing FHA  Instu-ance  and  VA  guaranteed  home 
loans.     In  fact,  the  objectionable  point  sys- 
tem   has    now    even    reached    conventional 
mortgagee  on  which  there  Is  no  Interest  rste 
celling  except  those  set  by  State  usury  laws. 
The  Congress  on  two  previous  occasions  has 
written   legislation  to  eliminate  or  control 
these   discounts    but   both    such   provisions 
have   been    repealed.     In   view   of   the  fact 
that   discounts   presently  appear   to  be  the 
worst  in  our  history  it  Is  urgent  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment  make   a   study  of  this  practice  and 
promptly  report  to  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations for  the  control  or  elimination  of 
discounts.     The  conferees  exi>ect  this  report 
to  be  made  to  the  committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in   both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  by   the  beginning  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress so  that  action  may  be  taken. 
Wright  Patman, 
Abraham  J.  MtiLTER, 
William  A.  Barrett, 
Leonor    K.    Sullivan, 
HXNBT  S.  Reitss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
William   B.   WmNALL. 
Pattl  a.  Fino, 
Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recocmzed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  conference  re- 
port is  brought  back  to  the  House  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  conferees  for  the  other  body, 
as  well  as  our  own  conferees,  all  signed 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  state- 
ments, including  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  reply,  and  my 
reply,  as  well  as  other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion about  legislation  to  end  the  interest 
rate  war  which  is  plaguing  the  American 
economy. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  state- 
ments have  added  confusion  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  high  interest  rates. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  situation  I 
wrote  the  President  on  Thursday. 
August  25.  I  place  a  copy  of  this  letter 
in  the  Rbcord  along  with  the  President's 
answer  to  me.  Today,  I  have  again 
written  the  President  outlining  the  criti- 
cal need  for  passage  of  H.R.  14026  whicli 
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would  set  a  4  Vz -percent  ceiling  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  under  $100,000.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  this  correspondence 
will  speak  for  itself  on  this  issue. 

August  25, 196€. 
The  President, 
The  Wh.ite  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  I*resident:  Your  press  con- 
♦erence  statements  of  Wednesday  have  In- 
advertently heightened  the  confusion  over 
the  interest  rate  issue. 

At  one  jx3lnt,  Mr.  President,  you  stated 
that:  'The  Senate  Banking  Conimlttee  now 
has  a  bill  that  will  direct  and  give  authority 
to  certain  Federal  agencies  to  set  ceilings  on 
certain  monetary  matters.  We  strongly  fa- 
vor th.nt  bin." 

Later,  the  transcript  of  the  pwess  confer- 
ence attributes  this  further  statement  to 
vou: 

"We  have  no  authority  to  say  that  this 
celling  should  be  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent, 
OT  6  per  cent.  There  is  legislation  pending 
that  would  have  some  effect  upon  It. 

"If  Congress  saw  fit  to  give  the  Adminis- 
tration legislation  In  this  field,  why  we 
would,  of  course,  carefully  review  It  and  try 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  law." 

Of  course,  many  Interpret  your  second 
statement  as  Indicating  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  H.R.  14026  which,  as  you  know, 
sets  a  41-2  per  cent  celling  on  certificates  of 
deposit  of  under  $100,000.  This  bill  has 
pa.v;ed  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  a  19  to  9  vote,  and  Is  now 
pending  for  Floor  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  you  are  aware 
of  my  strong  feelings  that  the  Congress 
should  set  a  concrete  celling  on  these  inter- 
est rates.  The  Senate  bill,  to  which  you 
refer,  does  nothing  In  this  respect.  It  only 
continues  to  leave  the  matter  In  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — the  agency 
which  created  our  current  monetary  mess  by 
raising  Interest  rates  last  December. 

If  I  Interpret  your  press  conference  state- 
ments correctly,  you  are  somewhat  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not 
controlled  Interest  rates  and  protected  the 
public  in  the  area  of  monetary  affairs.  You 
Indicate  that  you  feel  the  Administration  has 
no  authority  In  this  area  and  that  the  law 
leaves  the  Issue  entirely  to  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  your  Interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
statement  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  "an 
Independent  board"  simply  Is  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  No  such  Independence  has  been 
granted  to  the  Federal  Reserve  by  Congress 
or  by  any  administrative  order. 

The  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  plainly 
provides  for  coordination  of  monetary  af- 
fairs under  the  President.  This  gives  you 
full  authority  to  demand  that  this  coordina- 
tion be  carried  out  In  the  public  Interest. 

Even  more  significant  Is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  Itself.  Section  10,  Paragraph  6  (12 
CSC.  246)  which  provides  that  "wherever 
any  power  vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Board  of 
Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  Agent  appears  to  con- 
flict with  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  erf  the 
Treasury,  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Secretary," 

In  recent  weeks.  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
in  Congress  have  seriously  questioned 
whether  Secretary  Fowler  was  following  this 
statute. 

In  light  of  your  past  position  on  monetary 
policy,  your  reference  to  "independence"  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  very  puzzling  to  me. 
A«  you  know,  President  Elsenhower  was  the 
only  Chief  Executive  to  so  credit  the  Federal 
a«serve  with  this  so-called  Independence 
from  the  tJnlted  States  Oovemment.  I 
would  be  most  Interested  to  know  the  rea- 
""Uhg   beliind    your    statement   on    "inde- 


pendence" and  whether  or  not  this  repre- 
sents a  basic  change  in  your  thinking  on  this 
issue. 

Regardless  of  one's  opinions  about  the 
over-all  merits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  made  extremely  grievous 
errors  and  fantastic  miscalculations  on 
monetary  policy  over  the  past  eight  months. 
It  appears  that  the  Board  Is  completely  un- 
able to  extricate  Itself  from  the  tangle  which 
it  created  by  the  December  Interest  rate  In- 
crease. It  is  a  fact  that  It  has  done  nothing 
slgniflcant  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  past 
eight  months. 

That  Is  why,  Mr,  President,  I  question 
most  seriously  the  so-called  "CD  Bill"  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  This  bill  obviously  does 
nothing  but  give  more  discretion  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve — the  agency  that  created  and 
perpetuated  high  Interest  rates.  Insofar  as 
bringing  down  iiiterest  rates,  this  bill  Is 
meaningless  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  will  so  regard  It  should  It 
become  law. 

As  I  have  written  Secretary  Fowler,  I  plan 
to  push  for  passage  of  H.R.  14026  which 
places  a  4V2  per  cent  ceiling  on  consumer 
certificates  of  deposit.  This  bill  will  put  the 
Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  lower  and 
lower  Interest  rates.  It  will  be  the  first  con- 
crete step  to  reverse  the  upward  trend  of 
these  rates.  The  Democrats  In  the  House  are 
extremely  anxious  to  get  on  record  for  lower 
interest  rates  and  this  bill  gives  them  that 
opportunity. 

Judging  from  my  mall  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  other  Members,  I  know  that  the 
American  people  are  deeply  aroused  by  what 
they  regard  as  Interest  rate  gouging  by  the 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It 
has  been  years  since  I  received  more  mail  on 
any  subject.  Needless  to  say,  Mr,  President, 
they  are  looking  to  the  Democrats  In  power 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Your  long  and  consistent  stand  for  low 
interest  rates  is  well-known.  You  are  well 
aware  oT  the  consequences  of  high  interest 
and  tight  money  policies  on  the  economy 
and  the  average  citizen. 

The  Democratic  Party,  of  course,  has  al- 
ways had  a  proud  record  In  favor  of  low 
Interest  rates  and  even  during  the  difficult 
period  of  World  War  II.  President  Roosevelt 
succeeded  In  keeping  the  rate  on  long  term 
Government  bonds  at  2' 2  per  cent.  At  that 
time,  the  Federal  Government  was  paying 
only  three-eighths  of  1  per  cent  on  short 
term  Issues.  This  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  paying  only  $937.50  In  interest  on 
each  $1  million  it  borrowed  for  three  months. 
Today,  a  $1  million  90-day  Issue  costs  the 
Government  about  $12,500  In  Interest,  or 
more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  the 
World  War  II  rates.  During  World  War  n. 
President  Roosevelt  succeeded  In  keeping  all 
interest  rates  at  low  and  reasonable  levels. 

Our  Democratic  P^rty  Platforms  of  1960 
and  1964,  which  you  helped  Influence  and 
write,  promised  the  American  people  that 
we  will  keep  down  interest  rates.  I  am  en- 
closing copies  of  these  platform  statements, 
which  I  beUeve,  are  basic  docimients  in  the 
Democratic  Pstrty's  heritage  as  the  party  of 
the  people  and  low  Interest  rates. 

In  these  times,  I  can  well  appreciate  that 
your  energies  and  concern  must  be  spread 
across  many  fronts.  Unfortunately,  your 
lieutenants  in  the  area  of  monetary  policy — 
that  Is,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  his 
aides — are  taking  a  very  weak,  namby-pamby 
attitude  about  high  Interest  rates.  Quite 
frankly,  they  are  not  representing  the  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  I  know.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  hurting  your  reputation  badly  In 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  has  reached 
the  point  where  you  must  take  a  personal 
hand.  With  your  leadership,  we  ce.i  re- 
verse this  disastrous  trend  of  high  Interest 


rat«s  and  tight  money.  1  pledge  you  my 
fullest  support  if  you  propose  legislation  to 
bring  down  Interest  rates.  We  will  work 
night  and  day  to  get  It  through  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Pathan, 

Chairman. 

TKX  Whitk  Hoxm, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Wbioht  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okar  CoNGRESsicAN :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  25  anA  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  this  Admlnl^traJtion  la  pursuing  the 
same  objectives  that  you  have  mentioned. 
Throughout  our  careen  you  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  protect  tht  American  home  buy- 
er, borrower,  and  savtr  from  the  results  of 
excessive  competition  for  funds  In  the  finan- 
cial community. 

This  Is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  mod- 
eration and  restraint  that  I  have  urged  on 
business  and  labor. 

As  X  read  your  position,  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  HJl.  14026  and  S.  3887.  which  is 
supported  by  the  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  are  txtth  identical  In  their 
objectives.  They  both  seek  to  curb  exces- 
sive competition  for  consumer  type  certi- 
ficates of  deposit  issued  by  commercial 
banks;  they  both  give  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  the  stand-by  authority  to  con- 
trol the  rates  that  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions can  pay:  they  both  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  buy  the 
obligations  of  government  agencies;  and  they 
both  give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  addi- 
tional authority  to  control  an  unsound 
growth  of  certificates  sf  deposit. 

As  I  see  It,  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
bills  lies  in  the  area  of  how  the  maxlmtim 
rate  of  Interest  and  the  slee  of  the  deposit 
will  be  determined. 

You  believe  that  the  Congress  should  es- 
tablish the  maxlmua  rate  of  4^4  percent. 
The  Administration  has  suggested  that  flex- 
ible authortty  be  granted  to  the  KDIC  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish  max- 
imum rates  on  dlffereat  categories  of  deposit. 
We  think  that  flexible  authority  to  vary  the 
maximum  rates  Is  Isiportant.  There  may 
well  be  times  when  a  4'/2  percent  rate  is  too 
high.  We  also  think  It  Is  Important  that 
this  flexible  authority  be  used  in  a  timely 
fashion.  We  should  have  the  ability  to  ad- 
Just  these  rates  quickly — down  as  well  as 
up> — as  changing  conditions  may  require.  As 
long  as  I  am  Presldemc  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  will  strive  to  achieve  a  balance  in  the 
economy  that  will  mak"  lower  rates  possible. 

This  seems  like  a  very  small  area  of  dis- 
agreement when  we  are  trying  for  the  same 
goals. 

I  do  want  to  thank  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  your  Committee  for  the  prompt 
attention  you  gave  to  our  request  for  addi- 
tional authority  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  support  the  housing 
market.  We  look  at  the  FNMA  bill  and  th« 
interest  rate  bill  as  a  package  designed  to 
protect  the  American  home  buyer,  the  Amer- 
ican borrower,  and  the  American  saver  from 
unwise  and  unsound  comi>etitlve  practices. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Jomrsoir. 


August  26, 1966. 
Thx  Prxsidknt. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dkas  Ma.  PKBaumm :  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  qtUck  reply  to  my  letter  on  the  urgent 
matter  of  our  natloiuJ  monetary  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  must  respect- 
fully say  to  you  that  I  feel  tliat  the  top 
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offlclals  at  the  Treaaury  Department  are 
badly  mlalcadlng  you  about  the  true  nat\ire 
of  the  Interest  rate  legislation  now  pending 
Jiefore  the  Congreaa.  I  wish  sincerely  that 
the  differences  between  thff  Senate  bill  and 
HJl.  14026  were  as  small  as  your  letter  de- 
scribes them.  However,  In  good  conscience, 
I  must  state  frankly  that  the  Senate  bill,  by 
leaving  the  discretion  on  Interest  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  completely  dodges  the  Issue  and 
does  nothing  to  bring  down  the  high  Inter- 
est costs  that  are  burdening  the  American 
citizen  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
misleading  nature  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's comments  on  these  pending  bills.  As 
you  know,  I  was  forced  to  write  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Powler  asking  that  highly  mis- 
leading statements  uttered  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  corrected  In 
the  transcript  of  the  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  '  Committee. 
These  errors  were  admitted  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  corrections  made,  but  I  still  remain 
amazed  that  a  witness  from  the  Treasury 
was  so  badly  mls-lnformed  about  this  legis- 
lation. 

Now,  I  feel  that  they  have  misled  you. 
Your  letter  states : 

"We  think  that  flexible  authority  to  vary 
the  maxlmimi  rates  Is  important.  There 
may  well  be  times  when  a  4'4  percent  rate 
la  too  high.  We  also  think  It  Is  Important 
that  this  flexible  authority  be  used  In  a 
timely  fashion.  We  should  have  the  ability 
to  adjust  these  rates  quickly — down  as  well 
M  up — as  changing  conditions  may  require." 

The  nineteen  Democrats  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  who  voted 
for  H.R.  14026,  agree  that  there  should  be 
flexible  authority  and  It  la  regrettable  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  Indicated  oth- 
erwise. H.R.  14026  sets  a  temporary  4',^  per 
cent  celling  on  certificates  of  deposit  \inder 
•100.000.  But,  this  bill  clearly  gives  the 
President  of  the  United  States  authority 
to  raise  this  celling  at  any  time  on  request  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  HJl.  14026  leaves  the  Federal 
R«eerve  with  full  authority  and  flexibility  to 
loioer  Interest  rates  at  any  time. 

H.R.  14026  gives  additional  authority  on 
Interest  rates  to  the  President.  S.  3687  gives 
more  authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Boord 
and  leaves  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  hands  tied 
on  the  Interest  rate  Issue.  If  there  is  to  be 
flexible  authority  on  Interest  rates,  this  au- 
thority should  rest  with  the  elected  offlclals 
of  the  Administration  and  not  with  the  so- 
called  "independent"  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
H.R.  14026  plainly  puts  the  Congress  on 
record  for  lower  and  lower  Interest  rates. 
The  bill  says  that  the  Congress  Is  no  longer 
willing  to  leave  the  issue  of  interest  rates 
solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board— the  agency  that  created  the  interest 
rate  war  last  December.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  dpne  noth- 
thlng  for  eight  long  months  while  Interest 
rates  have  risen  to  historic  highs  and  while 
such  industries  as  homebulldlng  have  all  but 
been  crushed.  I  could  never  be  a  party  to  a 
bill  that  gives  this  agency  moi«  discretion 
to  keep  on  goiiglng  the  American  public  on 
Interest  rates. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  HJl.  14036  sete  a 
temporary  4V4  '"o  celling  on  consumer  cer- 
tliloatAs  of  deposit  and  gives  the  President 
flexible  authority  to  change  tMf  ceiling  at 
anytime. 

A«  your  letter  states,  we  have  fought  to- 
gether agalnxt  high  Interest  rates  to  protect 
the  Am«rlcan  public.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  philosophy  of  low  interest  rates  Is  firmly 
Ingrained  in  you.  And  1  have  no  doubt  about 
your  sincere  desires  to  correct  our  current 
monetary  crUU.  That  la  the  reason,  Mr. 
PreaUtont,  that  I  so  regret  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Ms  aides  have  Uken  such 
a  weak  attitude  and  have  failed  so  miserably 
to  protect  the  pubUc  interest  In  this  area. 
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With  your  proud  record  on  Interest  rates, 
you  deserve  a  much  better  break  than  these 
people  have  given  you. 

This  Issue,  Mr.  President,  goes  beyond  the 
specifics  of  H  R  14026  Vs  S  3687,  and  raises 
the  basic  fundamental  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  are  for  high  or  low  interest 
rates,  and  whether  or  rot  this  .Administra- 
tion and  the  Democratic  Congre.":.?  are  in 
favor  of  making  the  F^>deral  Reserve  Board 
responsive  to  all  the"  American  people  and 
not  to  a  select  few 

Mr,  President.  I  am  dot  alone  In  the  poal- 
tlon  I  have  taken  In  this  TOatter.  M.%ny 
Members  of  Congress  sUare  rny  views  on  this 
subject.  In  addition  many  outside  groups 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  Includ- 
ing, among  others,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Aasociatlon.  and  many 
others. 

We  have  spent  too  many,  years  In  serving 
the  American  people,  atid  sj-sslstlng  in  creat- 
ing an  environment  w  iiereby  every  American 
can  lead  a  decent  life  and  have  available  to 
him  unlimited  opportiuilty  to  allow  at  this 
point  a  monewry  situation  to  develop  which 
will  undo  much  of  wHat  has  been  accom- 
plished and  will  be  accomplished  under  your 
Great  Society  program 
Sincerely  yours, 

^RIOHT  PaTMAN, 

Chairman. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  preci.se  language  in 
H.R.  14026  concerning  this  matter  of 
flexibility  is  contained  in  section  1  of 
the  bill.    This  langua|:e  reads  as  follows; 

Section  1.  (a)  Prior  to  August  1,  1967,  no 
insured  bank  may  pay  or  agree  to  pay  in- 
terest on  any  time  depctelt  In  the  amount  of 
•  100,000  or  more  at  u  rate  in  excess  of  5 ',2 
percent  per  annum,  or  such  other  rate  as 
may  be  established,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  case  01  mem- 
ber banks  or  the  Fedemi  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  in  the  case  of  nonmember  in- 
sured banks. 

Sec.  Kb) — Prior  to  August  1,  1967.  no  in- 
sured bank  may  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  rate  of 
Interest  in  excess  of  44  per  centum,  per  an- 
num, or  such  rate  as  maj-  be  established  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  by  the  B  xird  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 
the  case  of  State  niember  bank*  or  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in  the 
case  of  nonmember  inaured  banks,  on  any 
time  deposit  in  any  amcunt  less  than  $100,- 

000  originally  made  In  such  batiks— 

( 1 )  after  the  date  of  snactment  of  this  Act 
and  prior  to  August  1.  1967. 

This  language  assures  and  insures 
complete  flexibility.  Time  deposit  rates 
coul^  be  lowered  below  those  set  forth  in 
this  section  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  at  any  time.  Aiid  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  could,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  if  he  were  convinced 
that  such  action  was  in  the  public  In- 
,  terest,  allow  such  ceiling  rates  to  be 
raised. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  TeKas.     Mr.  Speaker. 

1  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.     Tbe  Chair  wlU  count. 

Mr.  TEAGDE  of  Te9cas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  coasent  to  withdraw 
my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tte  gentleman  with- 
draws his  request. 

There  was  no  objeciion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  the  House  will 
provide   additional    funds    through    ur- 


gently needed  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  critical  shortage  of 
home  mortgage  financing,  which  is  cre- 
ating depression  in  the  homebuilding 
industry.  In  July,  the  annual  rate  of 
hou.sing  starts  dropped  16  percent  from 
the  month  befoie.  and  was  the  second 
lowest  month  in  20  years.  This  sharp 
drop  from  an  annual  rate  of  1.7  million 
late  last  year  to  only  a  little  over  1  mil- 
lion in  July  is  having  a  devasting  efifect 
not  only  on  the  homebuilding  industry 
but  also  on  the  many  other  industries 
which  produce  pi-oducts  that  go  into 
housing. 

Experience  in  past  years  has  shown 
that  the  drop  in  residential  construction 
can  undermine  the  entire  economy. 
Moreover,  it  works  an  obvious  hai-dshi'p 
on  the  home-buying  public,  and  it  is 
blocking  our  efforts  to  improve  housing 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
all  the  statements  that  I  would  like  to 
make  on  this — I  am  going  to  insert  them 
in  the  Record— but  I  do  expect  to  com- 
ment briefly,  I  hope,  of  course,  on  some 
points  that  I  believe  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  this  particular  time.  This 
concerns  itself  with  the  matter  of  inter- 
est rates. 

Of  course,  the  current  interest  rate 
rise  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our  troubles. 
Last  December  the  Federal  Reserve  ar- 
bitrarily increased  interest  rates  37,5  per- 
cent. If  all  the  automobile  companies 
had  increased  their  prices  37.5  percent, 
many  people  would  have  screamed  to 
high  heaven,  and  said,  "This  is  terrible. 
We  cannot  afford  it."  But  even  that 
would  have  been  little  in  comparison  to 
this  interest  rate  increase.  That  would 
have  affected  people  dealing  with  motor 
vehicles,  buying  them  and  using  them, 
but  it  would  not  affect  every  item  on  the 
shelves  throughout  America. 

Whenever  there  is  an  increase  in  inter- 
est rates  of  37 '2  percent  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  prices  of  everything, 
clear  across  the  board,  involving'  goods 
and  sei-vices.  That  is  several  times  as 
bad  as  just  an  increase  in  prices,  let  us 
say  of  automobiles. 

The  truth  is  we  have  two  governments 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

One  is  an  elected  Government  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Members  of  the  U,S. 
Senate,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  Is  our  elected  Government 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Visitors  who 
come  here  can  see  the  elected  Govern- 
ment in  action.  We  have  nothing  to 
hide,  we  conduct  our  affairs  in  the  open. 
We  say  what  we  want  in  the  Record.  It 
is  printed  and  available  to  all.  But, 
there  is  another  government  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  that  is  the  unelected  gov- 
ernment, which  has  more  influence  in 
many  respects  than  the  elected  Govern- 
ment, contrary  to  our  Constitution  and 
laws.  Let  us  take  a  little  "peep"  at  that 
unelected  government — the  Federal 
Reserve, 

Let  us  see  how  they  operate.  They 
have  a  big  marble  palace  down  on  Con- 
stitution Avenue.  We  never  refer  visi- 
tors down  there,  because  we  are  not 
privileged  to  do  so.  I  doubt  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  would  be  very  welcome 
there  himself,  because  they  just  do  not 
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go  for  letting  anybody  else  know  any- 
thing about  their  business. 

They  are  the  ones  who  have  so  much 
to  do  with,  and  in  fact  control  and  set 
the  level,  of  all  interest  rates.  When- 
ever anyone  controls  interest  rates  on 
the  Government  debt,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment debt  is  so  large,  this  means  they 
dictate  the  interest  rates  on  all  other 
debts.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
So  the  Federal  Reserve  controls  and  sets 
interest  rates  throughout  the  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  also  has  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  whether  or 
not  we  have  inflation,  deflation,  or 
depression. 

They  also  determine  the  supply  of 
money  and  determine  whether  people 
will  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
do  business  with  or  whether  money  will 
be  so  scarce  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
certain  people  to  do  business  or  even 
survive  economically. 

The  point  is  that  these  unelected  rep- 
resentatives of  our  people  have  tremen- 
dous power  through  both  the  Federal 
Pvcserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

M:-,  CURTIS.  I  was  wondering  what 
t!".e  gentleman  might  have  to  say  about 
President  Johnson's  statement,  I  believe 
only  2  days  ago.  reiterating  his  support 
for  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  it  presently  exists. 

Mr,  PATMAN,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  first  state- 
ment. My  correspondence  on  this  will 
be  in  the  Record.  I  said  in  the  beginning 
that  I  was  going  to  insert  that  corre- 
siwndence  in  the  Record  rather  than  go 
over  it  today,  because  I  wanted  to  take 
these  few  moments  to  make  a  few  ad- 
dilioiial  comments. 

Mr.  CURTLS.  The  only  point  I  was 
making  is  that  if  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  go  on  in  this  fashion,  and  again  make 
hi.s  .speech  on  why  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  be  changed,  I  thought  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  comment  on 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  to  say. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  am  commenting  on 
that  in  the  correspondence.  I  wrote  the 
President  a  letter.  He  replied,  I  replied 
to  that,  I  have  put  it  all  in  the  Record 
in  connection  v-'ith  these  remarks. 

Now.  then,  these  12  bankers  go  into 
this  room  when  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee meets,  and  they  are  met  tliere.  of 
course,  by  the  7  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  They  are  the 
ones  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking 
after  and  protecting  the  public  interest. 
There  are  19  people  in  that  room.  They 
meet  in  absolute  secret. 

These  people  carry  on  this  secret,  con- 
fidential meeting  knowTi  as  the  Open 
Market  Committee  meeting.  There  are 
12  big  bankers  and  7  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  looking  after 
the  peoples  interests.  But  it  is  con- 
ducted .in  secret.  Nobody  knows  what 
goes  on  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man know  all  of  these  things  go  on  so 
secretly?     Have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Over  a  long  period  of 
time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  inter- 
rogating each  and  every  one  of  them.  I 
was  the  first  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  require  all  the  12  presidents  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  come  be- 
fore a  committee  at  one  time  for  the 
purpose  of  interrogating  them.  We  do 
not  know  the  results  of  what  they  do  be- 
cause they  have  a  rule  that  the  min- 
utes— and  do  not  forget  this — the  min- 
utes must  be  6  years  old  before  the  Pres- 
ident is  able  to  see  them  or  before  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  or  the  public 
is  able  to  see  them.    They  are  secret. 

The  minutes  of  these  meetings  should 
not  be  secret  at  all.  This  House  and 
the  other  body  recently  unanimously 
pas.sed  a  law  known  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Mossl.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  it  says  that 
we  do  not  want  a  secret  government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PATMAN.    Yes.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  said 
that  they  had  a  pipe  organ  playing 
thei-e.  I  wonder  if  they  played  pipe 
organ  music  for  the  gentleman  when  he 
was  up  there  for  a  secret  meeting. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  never  heard  that 
mentioned  befoi'e.  The  gentleman  is 
telling  me  something  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  think  they  engage  m  such  levity 
as  that.  They  have  more  serious  busi- 
ness than  that.  They  have  business 
which  will  impose  on  the  people 
additional  billions  of  dollars  this  year  in 
extortionate  interest  chai-ges  that  they 
would  not  have  had  to  pay  had  it  not 
been  for  their  December  6  meeting  which 
raised  interest  rates  37 '2  percent.  Peo- 
ple who  are  engaged  in  such  things  as 
that  are  not  facetious,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  ai*e  thinking  of  music  of  any  kind. 
They  can  spend  money  for  anything  that 
they  want  to  spend  money  for  and  are 
accountable  to  nobody. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  For  the  information 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross!,  they  might  not  have  time  for 
organ  music,  but  they  do  Tfave  time  to 
flght  bulls  in  Madrid. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Yes.  They  had  a  big 
bullfight  over  there  in  Madrid.  They  say 
there  is  some  doubt  about  it  actually 
having  been  a  bull,  though.  It  was  pos- 
sibly a  heifer. 

Now,  in  this  marble  palace  that  I  am 
telling  you  about  where  they  had  this 
meeting,  this  secret  meeting  that  no- 
body is  supposed  to  know  what  happens, 
their  excuse  for  that  is  if  it  were  known 
Eis  to  what  they  were  doing.  It  would 
cause  people  to  engage  in  speculation 
and  use  the  information  and  greatly 
profit  at  the  expense  of  other  people. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are 
about  2,000  people  that  know  what  goes 
on  do\)ni  there.     You  see,  each  one  of 


these  big  bankers  represents  the  bankers 
in  his  district.  Naturally,  he  is  elected 
by  the  diiectors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  in  his  district.  He  must  tell  them 
what  goes  on.  He  is  obligated  to.  It  is 
his  duty  and  responsibility.  Now,  in  ad- 
dition, the  economists  and  the  other 
Federal  Reserve  stafl  members  and  the 
people  like  that  have  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  these  meetings.  There  are 
about  2.000  people  that  know  what  goes 
01^  in  that  board  room  very  soon  after  it 
happens,  but  everybody  else  is  kept  from 
knowing.  If  everj'body  knew,  then  we 
would  have  free  and  open  competition, 
but  if  you  just  leave  it  to  the  insiders,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  another  reason  why  I  ob- 
ject to  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  addition  to  that — 
just  one  moment. 

In  addition  to  that  there  are  no  audits 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Open 
Market  Committee  or  any  part  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  operations.  They  do 
not  have  any  General  Accomiting  Office 
to  deal  with,  because  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  ctnnot  audit  their  books. 
There  has  never  been  an  independent 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
since  it  became  a  central  bank.  They 
are  doing  their  business  in  secret.  We 
do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  imtil 
6  years  after  the  fact,  where  the  Open 
Market  Committee  is  concerned. 

Furthermore,  they  have  been  exempt 
from  going  to  Congress,  as  other  agencies 
do.  to  get  their  money.  And,  on  that 
point,  the  people — and  you  are  elected  by 
the  people — the  Representatives  and 
Senators — cannot  find  out  what  they 
contemplate  doing.  In  this  instance  we 
are  not  meeting  our  responsibility.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  be  informed.  But,  they  do 
iiot  have  to  come  before  Congress  for 
their  appropriations.  They  have  gotten 
away  from  that  and  they  can  do  any- 
thing they  want  to  do,  because  the  Con- 
gress has  nothing  to  do  with  their  appro- 
priations or  with  their  operating  ex- 
penses. 

THE    ^EPErR.^L    RESERVE    BILLIONAIRES'    CLXTB 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  represent- 
ing the  billion-dollar  banks,  has  become 
a  billionaires'  cla'b.  It  operates  secretly 
with  GovemmeBt  money.  They  can 
spend  any  amiount  they  desire  up  to  over 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year,  and 
not  tell  Congress,  the  President,  or  the 
public  oiie  thing  about  it. 

SUllOEON    WHO    WrUXDS    KNIFE 

A  person  who  Is  to  be  operated  on  Is 
very  careful  about  the  surgeon  who  will 
do  the  operating.  A  longstanding  rule  is, 
the  surgeon  who  wields  the  knife  should 
want  the  patient  to  live."  When  we  are 
dealing  with  interest  rates,  the  public 
should  have  as  their  representatives 
dedicated  people  who  will  look  after  the 
public  interest,  and  oppose  special  privi- 
leges of  any  kind.  The  Federal  Reserve 
has  seldom  demonstrated  any  interest  in 
the  public,  but  it  has  always  been  willing 
to  give  the  bankers,  and  especially  the  big 
bankers,  what  they  want.  Any  board 
that  Is  selected  to  represent  the  public 
interest    in    interest    rates,    supply    of 
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money,  and  related  matters — and  espe- 
cially where  the  board  will  be  usins  the 
public's  money  In  the  administration  of 
iXa  duties — should  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  are  viewing  every  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest  first, 
last,  always  and,  exclusively. 

Hieji  ummcsT  most  DBsnucnvx  or  *'t. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  the 
years  that  high  Interest  causes  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  crime,  as  well  as 
Inflation  and  riots.  Those  of  us  who  ad- 
vocate programs  to  help  the  poor,  the 
handicapped,  the  uneducated,  and  the 
III  housed  and  111  fed  can  very  well  be 
branded  as  demagogs  and  hypocrites  if 
we  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  to  cause 
Interest  rates  to  be  so  high  that  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrunent  will  not  have  money  to 
carry  out  these  programs.  In  other 
words,  it  Ls  hypocritical  for  ua  to  advo- 
cate things  for  the  poor,  and  at  the«ame 
time  help  make  It  Impossible  for  the  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out. 

ZMTKKXST  OW  taVi  BXLUON  A  TBAI  KZTOBTIOMATZ 
ON  ra«  PTTBUC  DKBT 

We  are  paying  $13  bUlion  a  year  as  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.     If  Interest 

-  rates  had  been  retained  since  1952  like 
they  had  been  for  12  years  preceding 
1952,  our  Interest  burden  today  on  the 
national  debt  would  be  $6»/i  billion  In- 
stead of  the  present  $13  billion.  Anyone 
can  Imagine  a  lot  of  good,  useful  purposes 
that  this  $6'/2  billion  could  have  been 
used  for.  During  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man administrations  prior  to  1953,  our 
Interest  rates  generally  were  2>^  percent 
per  annum  on  long-term  Government 
bonds.  During  World  War  n,  from  1941 
to  October  1947,  the  Oovernment  never 
paid  more  than  three-eighths  of  1  per- 
cent on  short-term  obligations.  In  other 
words,  three-eighths  of  1  percent  on  a 
million  dollars  for  6  months  would  be 
$937.50.  However,  today,  because  of  the 
high  Interest  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, we  are  paying  5  percent  per  annum 
on  short-term  obligations.  That  means 
that  the  million  dollars  that  cost  $937.50 
at  a  three-eighths  of  1  percent  rate  dur- 
ing World  War  II  now  costs  us  $12,500, 
orna  times  as  much. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, fixes  the  rates  of  Government  ob- 
ligations. The  rate  can  be  fixed  at  any 
amoimt  the  Federal  Reserve  desires  and 

f  hold  It  there.  The  national  debt  is  so 
large  that  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  on 
the  national  debt  fixes  the  interest  on  all 
other  debt. 

xr  otn  couimT  falls 
If  our  country  ever  falls— the  finest 
and  best  Government  on  earth,  with  6 
percent  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth 
and  less  than  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth— yet  furnishes  more 
comforts,  conveniences,  necessities,  and 
luxuries  to  our  people  than  all  the  other 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  receive — 
it  will  be,  I  predict,  because  of  conflict  of 
interest*.  In  other  words,  if  our  coun- 
try ever  falls,  conflict  of  Interests  will  be 
the  principal  contributing  cause.  This 
we  muat  watch  and  wtatch  carefully. 
There  Is  too  much  of  it  In  all  the  thou- 
nnds  of  govemmenta  of  different  kinds 
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in  our  50  States,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest. 

rcdksal   rksmve   deties    president   and 
cxinorXss 

The  Federal  Reserve  defied  President 
Johnson  In  December  1965  and  against 
his  wishes  imposed  an  Interest  rate  in- 
crease of  371/2  percent.  This  was  an  ir- 
responsible act  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  will  caiise  the  people  of  our 
country  to  suffer  for  years  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  defied  Congress.  When  the 
Freedom-of-Informatlcn  Act.  the  Moss 
bill,  became  a  law  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  which  expressed  the  sen- 
timent of  Congress — the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  the  President— that  we  do  not 
want  secrecy  In  Government,  I  called 
upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  fur- 
nish the  recent  minutes  of  each  session 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee.  This 
request  has  been  refused  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  although  the  Board 
knows  that  It  is  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Congress,  as  expressed  In  the  passage 
of  the  Moss  Act,  that  these  minutes  be 
made  public.  Now  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  defied  Congress.  We  are  told 
that  we  can  get  the  minutes  up  to  6  years 
ago.  but  not  the  last  6  years.  That 
means  when  we  get  tlje  minutes  6  years 
old,  if  we  discover  that  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  and  acts  against  the  pub- 
lic Interest  have  been  committed  by  the 
Board,  the  statute  of  limitations  which 
would  prohibit  prosecutions  will  prob- 
ably have  already  run  against  such 
crimes. 

So  what  kind  of  a  country  are  we  liv- 
ing in  in  this  instance?  One  that  Is  prin- 
cipaUy  run  by  unelected  people  Uke  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  cannot  be 
held  accountable  for  their  acts  by  any- 
one? Or  Is  it  run  by  our  elected  Repre- 
sentaUves,  Senators,  and  the  President 
who  are  accountable  to  the  people  in  the 
event  they  are  guilty  of  committing  acts 
against  the  public  interest? 

F.MMA   CONFERENCE    REPORT 

This  conference  report  is  very  simple. 
It  would  add  approximately  $4  billion  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion s  secondary  market  authority  to  pur- 
chase FHA  and  VA  loans.  It  does  this  by 
Increasing  from  10  to  15  times  the  ratio 
of  debentures  which  FNMA  can  sell  to 
private  investors  and  its  capital  and  sur- 
plus. In  addition,  it  would  authorize  the 
Treasury  to  invest  an  additional  $110 
million  in  FNMA  capital  stack  These 
provisions  were  in  the  bill  which  recently 
passed  the  House  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  314  to  1. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  accepted  the 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  wiiich  would 
authorize  an  additional  $1  billion  for 
FNMA  special  assistance.  This  money 
would  be  used  to  finance  newly  built  low- 
cost  FHA  and  VA  homes  on  a  par  basis 
This  is  similar  to  the  highly  successful 
program  enacted  in  1958  to  revive  home- 
building.  This  provision  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  was  approved  by  that  body 
by  a  vote  of  83  to  0. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  conference  report  has 
Just  been  accepted  by  ttie  Senate,  and  I 
hoi>e  will  be  adopted  by  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  so  that  we  can  send 


the  bill  to  the  White  House  and  make  the 
critically  needed  aid  to  the  housing  In- 
dustry available  right  away. 

Much  of  the  housing  problem  has  been 
caused  by  the  misguided  action  taken  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  December 
1965  when  they  raised  Interest  rates  37  ij 
percent.  Fortunately,  the  House  will 
have  a  chance  in  the  near  future  to  cor- 
rect this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  the  Rules  Committee  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  HJl.  14026  for  next 
Tuesday.  August  30.     This  bill  must  be 
enacted  immediately  if  we  are  to  avoid 
complete  collapse  of  both  public  and 
private  building  and  construction  pro- 
grams.     The   National   Association  of 
Homebuilders  tells  me  that  unless  H.R. 
14026  passes   with   the   provision  for  a 
temporary   4>/2    percent   Interest   celling 
on  small  consumer-type   bank  deposits 
that  thousands  of  builders,  realtors  and 
contractors  will  face  certain  disaster. 
The  outflow  of  funds  from  thrift  institu- 
tions into  large  commercial  banks  paying 
5^2  percent  interest  is  the  heart  of  the 
problem.      Thrift   institutions   such   as 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  sav- 
ings banks  furnish  the  mortgage  financ- 
ing for  most  new  home  construction.   In 
April  and  in  July  a  total  of  $2  billion  in 
savings  left  our  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations.  There  is  no  question  that  these 
funds  flowed  primarily  into  high  rate 
time  deposits  in  banks.    Fortunately  for 
these  banks  they  can  make  high  interest 
consumer  loans  carrying  10  to  20  percent 
interest.     Banks   are   not   restricted  to 
home  mortgage  investments  as  are  thrift 
institutions.   When  you  receive  6  percent 
interest  on  mortgages,  how  can  you  pay 
5  and  5  "2  percent  interest  on  deposits? 
So  in  not  being  able  to  meet  the  com- 
petitlo'n    from   banks    for    deposits,  our 
primary  source  of  home  financing  has 
been  bled  white.    Instead  of  providing 
financing  for  decent  homes  and  a  decent 
envirorunent,  tills  money  is  fiowing  into 
consumer  loans,  stock  market  loans  and 
loans  for  corporate  plant  and  equipment 
expansion,  to  name  just  a  few.    It  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment  is  the  greatest  source  of 
inflationary  pressure  upon  the  economy. 
We  are  suffering  from  a  demand-pull 
inflation  financed  through  certificates  of 
deposits,  both  large  and  small,  issued  by 
a  handful  of  large  banks. 

The  savings  and  loan  institutions  are 
not  alone  bearing  the  brunt  of  these 
cei-tlficates  of  deposit.  Small  banks  are 
equally  unable  to  afford  to  pay  5  or  5 '2 
percent  interest.  Unfortunately  a  few 
are  doing  It  just  to  stay  even.  Other- 
wise, they,  like  the  thrift  InstituUons, 
would  lose  billions  of  dollars  of  deposits. 
This  certificates  of  deposits  scandal, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  coldly  calculated 
move  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
enable  tills  iiandful  of  large  banks  to 
capitalize  on  the  high  interest  rates. 
Last  December  6  the  Board  increased  the 
discount  rate  and  began  to  tighten  up 
on  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  But  most 
important,  the  Board  Increased  by  37  Vj 
percent  the  interest  rate  payable  on  very 
short  term  time  deposits  by  member 
banks— from    4    to    5»^    percent.     The 
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Board  was  fully  aware  of  the  terrible 
impact  of  their  action  upon  thrift  in- 
stitutions. They  claim  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government  and  they  re- 
fused to  coordinate  their  actions  with  the 
President's  own  economic  and  fiscal  pro- 
gram. They  were  more  concerned  about 
the  best  interests  of  a  few  banks  increas- 
ing their  deposits  than  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Here  are  just  a  few  statistics  showing 
the  evil  effects  of  the  financial  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
which,  according  to  the  Homebuilders, 
only  my  bill,  H.R.  14026.  can  cure: 

The  July  annual  rate  for  housing  starts 
of  1,064,000  units  is  down  28  percent  from 
last  July.  In  July,  builders  had  to  pay 
over  6  points  on  FHA  mortgages. 

The  worse  decline  in  housing  starts  in 
July  was  in  the  West,  off  22  percent  from 
June,  and  in  the  South  off  19  percent. 

The  homebuilding  industry  is  at  its 
lowest  point  since  1960,  the  year  of  our 
last  recession. 

Americans  cannot  buy  homes:  Ameri- 
cans cannot  sell  homes;  yet,  they  are 
called  upon  to  pay  more  and  more  in- 
terest costs — often  hidden  costs — on 
everything,  not  just  housing.  I  believe 
Members  are  well  aware  of  this  situation 
if  they  are  receiving  the  telegrams  and 
mail  that  I  am. 

HOMEBUILDEKS  URGE  CONGRESS  TO  ACT  ON 
H.R.  14026 

In  the  past  few  months.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  more  mail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  upward  spiraling  interest  rates 
and  the  continuing  tightness  of  mort- 
gage credit  than  any  other  subject  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Why  on  one 
Saturday.  I  received  84  telegrams  from 
homebuilders  In  every  State  urging 
action  on  my  bill  H.R.  14026.  In  man>' 
of  these  telegrams,  the  crisis  the  home- 
builders face  has  resulted  because  of  the 
drying  up  of  savings  at  our  traditional 
mortgage  lending  thrift  institutions. 
Residential  starts  in  many  sections  are 
down  50*  percent  compared  with  that  of 
the  preceding  year. 

When 'the  homebuilders  find  business 
falhng  off  so  rapidly  they  have  no  other 
resort  than  to  let  go  workers.  The  con- 
struction Industrj',  particu'aily  the  car- 
penters, roofers.  electricians.  and 
plumbers,  find  themselves  without  work. 
It  is  a  damaging  game.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
fight  inflation  by  destroying  mens  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  interest  rates  on  U.S. 
Government  securities,  with  the  world's 
best  credit  ratings,  have  reached  their 
highest  levels  in  over  40  years.  The  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  is  costing  the 
American  taxpaVers  $13  billion  alone — 
every  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highest 
amount  in  our  budget  next  to  national 
defense. 

INTEREST  RATES  AT  BECOSO  LEVELS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  other  time  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  have  I  seen  in- 
terest rates  at  such  exorbitant  and  rec- 
ord heights.  It  is  a  national  disgrace 
and  a  policy  more  ruinous  than  one  could 
ever  imagine.  In  less  than  1  year's 
time,  we  have  seen  most  issues  yields  rise 
over  1  fiUl  percentage  point.  Every- 
thing from  long-term  corporate  Aaa 
bonds  to   Treasury   91 -day  issues   are 


touching  historic  heights.  The  most 
secure  of  all  investments.  Treasury 
l>onds,  are  now  yielding  over  5  percent. 
If  we  are  concerned  over  the  increase  in 
our  debt  servicing  in  this  fiscal  year's 
budget  of  almost  $1  billion.  I  regret  to 
inform  my  collesigues  that  due  to  the 
interest  rate  crisis  of  today  that  figure 
may  well  be  considerably  greater  tiian 
anticipated.  We  are  paying  12  times 
more  to  finance  the  Vietnam  war  than  we 
did  to  finance  World  War  n.  Right  now 
we  are  paying  almost  30  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago  to  finance  the  op>erations 
of  our  Government.  And  this  rocketing 
rate  increase,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  the  most  time-honored. 


safest  of  investments,  skyrocketing  to 
unspeakable  highs  with  no  sign  of  any 
significant  slackening. 

So  it  is  vitally  important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Congress  take  the  first  step  to  stop 
this  spiraling  increase  in  interest  rates 
by  visibly  rolling  back  rates  that  the  Fed 
has  time  after  time  refused  to  roll  back. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
in  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  on  some  key  is- 
sues in  the  financial  market,  visibly 
demonstrating  the  increase  in  these  rates 
over  just  a  1-year  period,  which  has  hurt 
everyone  from  the  Government  and  cor- 
porate industry  down  to  the  prospective 
homeowner: 


Interest  rate  increases 

(In  percent] 


Corporate  Aaa 

State  and  local  Aaa. 

9l-<lay  Treasury  bills 

26-weck  Treasury  notes 

3-  to  5-year  Government  bonds... 

Federal  funds .  ^ 

Long-ti'rm  Government  bonds 

KH  r.n  obllfratitins 

FN  .MA  debentures; 

2  years — 

9  months 

P^ime  rate,  commercial  banks 

l.arge  CD's.  -  - 

Cl>'s.  30  to  sit  ilsys. 

Prime  commercial  paijer ., 

Conventional  mortgage  yields 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  National  Home- 
builders. the  AFL-CIO.  and  many  other 
groups  recognize  the  devastating  effect 
of  the  hi.eh  interest  rate  policy  the  ad- 
ministration has  allowed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  pursue.  I  include  here 
in  my  remarks  the  statement  of  the 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  on  interest 
rates  made  last  week  in  Chicago.  They 
point  out  that  high  interests  hurt  first, 
worse,  and  foremost  the  wage-earning 
American  citizen.  Higher  interest  rates 
make  his  purchases  more  expensive  and 
his  taxes,  both  Federal  and  local,  more 
expensive : 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  ExEcirrrvi: 
CovNciL  ON  Interest  Rates,  Chicago.  III., 
.■\uorsT  23,  1966 

The  upward  spiral  of  interest  rates,  which 
Is  increasing  the  cost  of  living  and  pushing 
home-building  Into  a  depression,  must  be 
halted  Interest  rates  must  be  rolled  back 
to  more  reasonable  levels. 

In  an  attempt  to  curb  the  capital  goods 
boom,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  pur- 
sued a  dangerously  misguided  policy  of 
tightening  the  money  supply  and  raising  In- 
terest rates  to  the  highest  levels  since  the 
I920's. 

The  prime  Interest  rate  for  the  richest 
and  choicest  borrowers  is  now  6'', — a  33>'3  '"i 
increase  in  the  basic  price  of  money  since 
last  December.  During  the  past  nine 
months,  the  cost  of  money  has  risen  faster 
and  more  sharply  than  aU  other  costs. 

With  a  6"r  prime  rate,  effective  Interest 
rates  for  consumers,  small  businesses  and 
farmers  are  frequently  10 '^r  and  more  The 
effective  rate  of  FHA-insured  mortgages  is 


e'iTr  and  rising.  If  the  home-buyer  can 
find  available  mortgage  funds  which  are 
drying  up. 

There  is  no  evlflence  that  these  highest 
interest  rates  in  40  years  have  curbed  the 
capital  goods  boom  at  all. 

But  tliey  are  Increasing  living  costs.  High 
interest  rates  are  being  translated  Into  price 
boosts  all  along  the  line  from  the  farmer, 
industrial  producer  and  builder  to  the  con- 
sumer They  are  iilso  being  translated  into 
increased  rents,  wMch  are  already  too  high. 
Interest  rates  on  Installment  borrowing  for 
autos  and  other  consumer  goods  are  high 
and  rising. 

They  are  throwing  residential  construc- 
tion into  a  depresBlon,  at  a  time  when  the 
rebuilding  of  America's  cities  Is  urgently 
needed.  New  housing  starts  are  down  28% 
from  a  year  ago  and  continuing  downward. 
Permits  for  residential  building  are  down  to 
the  lowest  level  in  seven  years. 

They  are  increaiing  the  cost  and  maJclixg 
It  more  difficult  far  states  and  local  govern- 
ments to  expand  public  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  population. 

While  the  American  people  pay  the  price 
for  this  interest  rate  policy,  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  commercial  banks  and  tboee 
who  can  buy  large  blocks  of  corporate  and 
government  securttles  and  bank  certlflcataa 
of  deposit.  Moreover,  this  policy  is  generat- 
ing turmoil  and  frenzied  speculation  in  the 
money  markets  that  threaten  to  undermine 
confidence  in  the  nation's  financial  institu- 
tions. 

We  urge  the  Ftderal  Reserve  not  to  In- 
creaae  Its  discount  rate. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  Interest 
rate  celling  of  4'a"^f  on  time  deposits  of  aU 
types.  Including  certificates  of  deposit  of  all 
denominations. 
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The  Congresa  should  also  demand  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  exercise  Its  authority— tlirough 
the  purchase  of  government  securttles  and 
regulation  of  reserve  requirements — In  order 
to  stabilize  the  money  markets  and  maintain 
reasonable  interest  rates. 

We  urge  the  Congreas  to  enact  measures 
to  effectively  curb  the  capital  goods  boom, 
which  would  make  more  funds  available 
for  housing,  the  rebuilding  of  America's  cities 
and  expanding  pubUc  facilities. 

The  Congress  should  enact  a  measure  to 
provide  a  gradual  and  orderly  end  to  the 
Issuance  of  certificates  of  deposit  by  the 
banks. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  should  review 
the  effects  on  the  money  markets  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  Issuance  of  participation 
certificates. 

We  urge  the  government  to  develop  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  the  vari- 
ous federal  agencies.  Including  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  which  are  in  the  money  and 
credit  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  which  rep- 
resents more  than  20  million  rural  people 
in  46  States,  has  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  14026  and  particularly  its 
provision  for  a  412-percent  ceiling. 
NRECA's  general  manager,  Clyde  T. 
Ellis,  who  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Arkansas,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  champions  of  low  in- 
terest and  sound  monetary  policies.  Mr. 
Ellis  this  week  wrote  me  a  letter  ex- 
pressing his  deep  concern  over  the  cur- 
rent high  Interest  rates  and  urging  the 
fullest  support  for  H.R.  14026.  I  quote 
excerpts  from  this  letter: 

We  urge  you  to  give  this  legislation  your 
strongest  support.  This  legislation  not  only 
is  a  help  to  the  people  of  rural  America,  but 
Is  Of  vital  Importance  to  the  entire  economy. 

Passage  of  H.R.  14026  will  put  Congress  on 
record  In  favor  of  lower  interest  rates.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  such  a  demonstration 
of  Congressional  policy  is  most  urgently 
needed.  Rising  interest  rates  are  striking  us 
all.  Yesterday  the  prime  rate  went  up 
again — this  time  to  six  percent.  Higher  and 
higher  go  the  rates  that  urban  people  as  well 
as  rural  people  have  to  pay  for  their  capital — 
seven,  eight  percent  and  even  higher. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  are  currently 
supporting  legislation  designed  to  enable 
them  to  go  into  the  private  money  market 
for  part  of  their  capital  needs.  But  the 
present  escalation  of  interest  rates,  if  un- 
checked, will  seriously  handicap  this  new 
program. 

Rural  people  have  a  big  stake  In  this  mat- 
ter. When  they  get  priced  out  of  the  capital 
market  they  lose,  among  other  things,  con- 
tinued reliable  electric  service  and  telephone 
service. 

Our  membership  has  gone  on  record  clearly 
on  this  Issue  Ume  after  Ume  and  our  opposi- 
tion to  high-interest,  tight-money  policies  Is 
a  matter  of  long  standing.  We  fought  such 
poUdea  In  the  40's,  again  in  the  SO's  and  do 
so  now,  hoping  to  have  your  help  and  leader- 
ship in  the  battle  to  ward  off  this  serious  na- 
tional danger. 

Equally  as  active  in  the  fight  for  low 
Interest  rates  has  been  the  National 
Parmers  Union.  This  fine  organization, 
which  represents  millions  of  the  Nation's 
family  farmers,  has  launched  a  full  scale 
campaign  behind  HM.  14026.  recognising 
the  need  to  bring  down  Interest  rates  to 
America's  rural  people. 
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I  insert  a  copy  of  a  recent  legislative 
message  issued  by  the  Farmers  Union  on 
HJl.  14026: 

National  Faimers  Union, 
Washington,  DC..  August  22.  1966. 
To:  All  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
From:  Reuben  L.  Johnsoa.  Director  of  Legls- 
laUve  Services.  National  Parmers  Union. 

Deab  Congressman:  Oa  behalf  of  the  com- 
mercial family-farm  mecnbers  of  National 
Farmers  Union  who  have  a  direct  Intereet  In 
all  efforts  to  lower  Intetest  rates,  we  urge 
you  to  support  H.R.  14036  on  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 12,  when  Chairman  Patma.n  will  ask 
for  the  opportunity  to  bflng  the  bill  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Most  farmers  rely  on  oredit  for  crop  pro- 
duction each  year.  The  increased  cost  of  this 
credit  is  a  major  factor  in  the  cost-price 
squeeze  in  which  farmere  continue  to  find 
themselves.  Secretary  Freeman,  for  example, 
said  recently  that  out  of  Bn  expected  $3  bil- 
lion Increase  In  gross  farm  income  this  year, 
farmers  will  net  only  «l  billion  or  one-third 
of  the  increase  in  gross  income  due  to  tlielr 
increasing  cost  of  production.  The  cost  of 
credit  is  a  major  factor  iti  this  loss. 

We  urge  you  to  supporB  Chairman  Patman 
in  the  other  measures  Ije  Is  sponsoring  to 
bring  under  Congresslonnl  jurisdiction  ac- 
tions responsible  for  higher  Interest  rates. 
We  consider  H.R.  14026  ai  significant  step  in 
this  direction. 


Mr.  Speaker 


Mr.  Speak- 
do  with   the 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Just  one  moment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  waited  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri 
er,  what  has  this  got  to 
adoption  of  the  conference  report? 
There  are  a  lot  of  us  waiting  here  to 
adopt  it.  Are  you  talking  for  the  con- 
ference report  or  against  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
demonstates  a  little  patience.  What  I 
am  saying  fits  in  with  the  report  under 
consideration.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  ob- 
jected to  him  making  any  statement  he 
wanted  to  make  althoi^h  I  did  not  al- 
ways agree  with  him. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  long  enough  so  we  can 
get  the  legislative  program  for  next 
week? 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mtmbers  have  res- 
ervations to  go  home,  but  as  yet  do  not 
know  what  the  program  is  for  next  week. 
Many  of  them  have  reservations  on 
planes  and  must  meet  tfcose  reservations 
In  order  to  make  their  departure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  just  how  lont  he  will  take  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  over  5  or  10  minutes,  at  most. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     That  Is  too  long. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  was  hoping.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  could  do  this  orderly. 
and  I  think  within  10  minutes  we  can 
dispose  of  it. 


Mr.  CONTE.  If  we  are  going  to  go 
through  this  kind  of  process  continually 
then  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  quorum 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  say  less  Uian  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  can  either  talk  on 
this  subject  or  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  talking  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  quorum. 

Mi-.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  something  out  of  order;  I  never 
do  that,  unless  I  get  permission  to  do  it 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Well,  do  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  s.iy  that  within 
5  minutes  we  can  be  through. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  to  himself  5  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  made  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  pi-esent.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  just  killing  time  here  and  let  us 
kill  it  right. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  count 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  be  through  in 
5  minutes,  if  the  gentleman  will  be  just 
a  little  more  patient.  I  will  say  we  will 
get  through  in  5  minutes  if  the  gent'e- 
man  will  let  us. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
have  to  insist  upon  a  rollcall  vote  upon 
this  matter  one  way  or  the  other 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  all  right;  vou 

will  have  the  privilege  of  asking  for  that 

The  SPEAKER.     Does  the  gentleman 

from  Missouri  insist  upon  his  point  of 

order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  get  through  in 
5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  permit  the  Chair  to 
have  a  little  say  about  this' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly  I  will  re- 
spect the  Chair. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOTTSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
MLssouri  [Mr.  Jones  I  makes  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present, 
and  evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll   No.  243  I 
Brooks  Conyers 

Broomfleld  Craley 

Brown,  Clar-       Ciamer 

ence,  J..  Jr. 
BroyhlU,  N.c. 
Buchanan 
Cahin 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
eleven  ger 
Cohelan 
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Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111 

Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Blatnilc 
Boiling 
Brock 


Cunningham 

Curtin 

Dawson 

Dent 

Derwirski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 


Farbsteln 

Parnsley 

Farnum 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Fiynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 

Frellngiiuysen 
Friedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Goodell 
Griffiths 
Hai:an.  Ga. 
Hall 

Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Han  ley 
Hanna 
Hansen 
Hansen 
Harvey, 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hays 

Henderson 
Herlong 
HoUfleld 
Hosmer 
Hjward 
Hunt;ato 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson,  Okla 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kinp,  N.Y. 
Kir.j;.  Utah 
Kluczynskl 


Idaho 
Wash. 
Ind. 


Kornegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McDade 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Mackay 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mat.su  naga 

Meeds 

MIze 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O  Nf-al,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Peily 

Pepper 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Race 

Redlln 

Relnecke 

Ren  S3 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebvish 

Roush 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Sclieuer 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stagijers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teiizer 

Thomas 

Thompson, 

Tex. 
Todd 
Toll 

Tunney 
Tuten 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Utt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vieorlto 
Walker,  Miss. 
Walker.  N  Mrx. 
Wat  kins 
Watson 
Watts 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White.  Idaho 
Whltener 
Whitten 
Willis 

WiUon.  Bob 
Wyati 
Zablocki 


The  SPEAKER.     On  this  rollcall  239 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
With. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  trentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patm.'^nI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
care  to  ase  any  more  time  myself.  I 
thought  we  would  bring  thi.*;  matter  to 
an  early  close. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN. 
man  from  Illinois. 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  yield 

so  that  I  might  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  BoggsI.  the  major- 
ity whip,  if  he  will  kindly  inform  us  as 
to  the  legislative  program  fo"  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Ml .  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  do  so. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  con- 
tinue consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act.  I  believe  there 
is  about  an  hour  of  general  debate  left 
on  that  bill. 

We  will  follow  that  by  the  following 
bills: 

H.R.  16330,  Philippine  hospitalization 
and  medical  care — open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate; 


H.R.  16367.  war  orphans'  training  for 
children  of  certain  Philippine  veterans — 
open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate: 

H.R.  12723,  drugs  and  medicine  for  aid- 
and-attendance  pensioners — open  rule.  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  15098.  relating  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition — 
open  rule,  1  hour^f  debate; 

H.R.  16574,  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act — open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate; 

House  Joint  Resolution  1217,  to  delete 
interest  rate  limitation  on  debentures 
issued  by  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks — open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate: 

H.R.  13361.  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966 — open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate; 

H  R.  14604,  authorizing  a  study  for  a 
Capitol  Visitors'  Center — open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate;  and 

HJl.  11880,  solution  of  lower  Rio 
Grande  salinity  problem — open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
further  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  could 
give  us  any  information  about  the  Labor 
Day  weekend? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor^- 
nately  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any 
definite  information  on  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  will  get  tliat  information  later,  I 
suppose. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  nc'Xt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana :  Mr.  BoGcsl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  getting  to  that 
time  of  the  year  when  I  begin  to  won- 
der— and  I  am  sure  other  Members  are 
beginning, to  wonder — about  sine  die  ad- 
journment. 

Does  the  acting  majority  leader  have 
any  information  with  respect  to  thaf 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Gross!,  is  probably  as  well  if 
not  better  informed  on  that  subject  than 
I  am.    I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  yesterday  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  notable  event.  I  would  like  to 
call  his  attention  to  it. 

On  August  25.  1965,  1  year  and  a  day 
ago.  President  Johnson  said : 

We  look  forward  to  the  Congress  being  able 
to  get  out  of  here  early  next  year  I  would 
say  certainly  far  ahead  of  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  June,  so  that  the  Members 
could  be  at  home  and  could  report  to  the 
people. 

I  suggest  that  today  is  a  good  day  to 
take  note  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  BOGGS.     I  am  vei-y  sorry,  frankly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 


siana?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  next  be 
dispensed  with. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  am  as  sorry  as  he  is  that  that 
prediction  was  not  entirely  accurate,  but 
I  will  say  the  House  has  acted  very  ex- 
peditiously. We  do  not  have  a  great 
many  additional  bills  on  the  House 
Calendar,  and  I  hope  we  can  act  on  them 
expeditiously,  particularly  the  pending 
authorizations  and  the  appropriations. 


PURCHASING  AUTHORITY— FED- 
ERAL NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
WiDNALL  1 . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  ccnfeience  report. 

Let  ine  make  one  thing  clear,  however. 
This  legislation  is  not  going  to  be  the 
"cure-all"  for  the  homebuilding  slump. 
Rather,  we  should  regard  this  legislation 
in  another  manner.  Without  this  legis- 
lation. Fannie  Mae's  secondary  mortgage 
operations  would  have  come  grinding  to  a 
halt  later  this  year.  To  have  permitted 
this  to  occur  would  have  been  the  height 
of  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  days  we  hear  much 
talk  of  Congress'  lack  of  initiative  in  the 
legislative  process — that  Congress  waits 
on  directions  fram  the  Executive  in  far 
too  many  instanoes. 

In  this  instance.  Congress  and  not  the 
Executive  can  take  full  credit  for  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  Fannie  Mae'.s  important 
secondary  mortgage  operations.  The 
Johnson  administration,  curiously  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  the  homebuild- 
ing industry,  did  not  ask  for  this 
legislation.  In  fact,  the  record  will  show 
that  at  one  time  or  anotlier  during  the 
past  few  months  It  opposed  much  of  what 
is  included  in  this  conference  report. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
ended  an  emergency  call  to  action" 
meeting  here  io  Washington  on  the 
theme  that  President  Johnson  had  been 
"pleading"  with  the  Congress  to  take 
necessary  action  in  meeting  the  home- 
builder's  plight.  I  am  afraid  he  pinned 
the  tail  on  the  wrong  donkey,  because 
the  record  shows  that  the  Congress,  and 
not  the  President  has  been  the  source  of 
demands  for  action. 
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The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hanna],  on  May  3,  Introduced  the  first 
bill  aimed  at  increasing  Fannie  Mae's 
borrowing  authority.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration did  not  take  a  position  on 
this  tmtll  I  introduced  a  bill  that  also  in- 
creased Fannie  Mae's  borrowing  author- 
ity, but  in  a  different  manner.  At  that 
time,  the  Johnstxi  administration  op- 
posed my  bill.  A  short  while  thereafter, 
and  only  after  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Housing  Subcommittee  asked  for  a  $1 
billion  increase  in  Fannie  Mae  "special 
assistance"  did  the  administration  sup- 
port my  bill,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the 
House  last  week  imder  a  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  of  the  House. 

Throughout  this  period  of  "slipping, 
sliding,  and  ducking"  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  Fannie  Mae  vigorously 
was  enforcing  an  administrative  ceiling 
of  $15,000  on  the  mortgEiges  it  would  pur- 
chase, further  worsening  the  tight  mort- 
gage market  in  high-cost  areas,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  large  families  who 
needed  more  expensive  homes. 

In  the  conference  report  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  clearly  stated  the  conferees  rec- 
ommendation and  I  quote: 

with  the  very  large  addltlcm  to  FNMA's 
mortgage  purchase  authority  provided  by  the 
con/erence  substitute,  the  conferees  insist 
and  expect  that  the  PNMA  Board  revise  the 
•16,000  mortgage  celling  which  was  applied 
earUer  this  year  for  FNMA  because  of  Its 
concern  over  Its  dwindling  mortgage  pur- 
chase resources.  That  concern  should  be 
completely  dispelled  by  the  abundant  funds 
provided  In  the  conference  substitute.  The 
•16.000  celUng  Is  discriminatory  against 
higher  cost  areas  and  larger  families.  The 
conferees  would  like  to  see  the  •15,000  celUng 
completely  abolished— within  the  limits  of 
PHA  Insurance  or  VA  guarantee — but  In  any 
event  we  expect  PNMA,  if  It  Insists  on  some 
ceUlng,  to  revise  the  maximum  substantially 
upward  on  both  old  and  new  homes. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  represents  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Congress  that  somethings  must 
be  done  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Nation's 
homebullders.  Not  a  single  word  in  the 
legislation  before  us  originated  in  the 
executive  branch,  and,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  much  of  it  either  was  opposed  or 
not  officially  or  originally  endorsed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Barrxtt]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
suinx)rt  of  the  ocwiference  report  on  S. 
36M,  the  bill  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
mortgage  credit  for  PHA-  and  VA- 
Mslsted  residential  construction.  Our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
maw,  has  described  the  basic  features  of 
the  bill. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  conference  report 
Isa  splendid  product  which  combines  the 
best  features  of  the  House  and  Senate 
billa.  Its  combined  features  should  help 
Rreatly  to  shore  up  a  seriously  sagging 
homebulldlng  Industry 

The  bill  contains  ample  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  essential  mortage  support  ap- 
eratlon  of  FNMA's  regular  secondary 
market.  While  these  PHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages are  purchased  at  discounts  to  re- 
flect the  range; of  market  prices,  the 
r: 


very  existence  of  PTiMA  as  a  "backstop" 
supplies  a  solid  bulwark  of  support  to 
the  homebuilding  and  home-financing 
industry  which  is  vitally  needed. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Senate  provision 
to  provide  $1  billion  addition  for  FNMA 
special  assistance  funds  to  purchase  FHA 
and  VA  loans  on  more  liberal  terms  will 
provide  an  immediate  and  direct  stimulus 
to  the  homebuilding  inckistry  which  pub- 
lic policy  clearly  demands.  These  funds 
will  be  translated  immediately  Into 
thousands  of  additional  housing  starts 
to  help  meet  the  housing  needs  of  our 
people. 

The  housing  and  hoBie-flnancing  In- 
dustry have  been  like  a  neglected  step- 
child in  our  otherwise  afiuent  and  boom- 
ing economy  and  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  help  re.store  these  industries  to  their 
rightful  place  as  a  healthy  member  of 
our  American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  must  t>e  sent  to 
the  President's  desk  for  signature  into 
law  without  delay  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  botlj  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give 
this  bill  which  will  bring  vitally  needed 
aid  to  homebuilding  and  homeownership 
their  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
may  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  in  order  to  pay  a  de- 
served tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  for  the  intense  and  un- 
flagging effort  he  has  devoted  over  re- 
cent years  to  trying  to  alert  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  the  danger- 
ous upward  trend  of  interest  rates — and 
to  try  to  get  something  done  about  it. 

This  Important  bill  before  us  today — 
one  which  I  support  as  a  conferee — is  a 
necessary  response  to  the  high  interest 
rates  which  are  sapping  our  economic 
strength.  The  homebuilding  industry  is 
in  serious  recession  as  a  result  of  the 
shortage  of  mortgage  funds,  except  at 
usurious  rates,  and  it  is  urgent  that  we 
pass  this  bill  today  to  pttmp  more  money 
into  the  mortgage  market  through  the 
vehicle  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

How  much  better  off  we  would  be  to- 
day if  the  efforts  of  Representative  Pat- 
man  over  the  years — as  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  for  many 
years,  as  the  chairman  iti  alternate  Con- 
gresses of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, and  as  chairman  ot  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Curreacy  since  1963 — 
how  much  better  off  If  his  efforts  to 
restrain  the  upward  push  of  interest 
rates  had  received  more  support  in  Gk>v- 
emment  and  In  the  busitiess  community, 
too. 

President  Johnson's  flither,  according 
to  the  story  the  Presideat  tells  often,  ad- 
vised the  future  Presideat  when  he  was  a 
brandnew  Congressmaa  in  1937  that 
whenever  he  was  in  doabt  as  to  how  to 
vote,  he  should  "vote  with  Wright"  and 


he  would  "be  right."  On  the  question  of 
interest  rates,  and  the  damaging  conse- 
quences to  our  economy  from  an  ever- 
higher  spiral  of  such  costs,  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has,  indeed,  been  right  and  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  have  learned  that  on 
an  issue  of  this  kind  it  is  good  policy  to 
"vote  with  Wright  and  t>e  right, '  as  tiie 
President's  father  had  put  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  push  the 
squeezed  toothpaste  back  in  the  tube, 
but  we  certainly  must  take  steps  to  stop 
the  further  spiral  of  interest  rates  as  a 
prime  factor  in  today's  inflationary  pres- 
suie,  a  factor  which  threatens  the  entire 
economy  if  not  curbed. 

Often,  Congressman  Patman  has  been 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness  on  this  issue, 
but  not  now — now  everyone  recognizes 
that  we  are  in  an  interest  rate  inflation. 
One  could  wish  that  there  had  been 
greater  recognition  of  the  danger  Mr. 
Patman  warned  of  while  there  was  less 
of  a  nightmarish  problem  in  heading  it 
off. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  lend  Tny  support  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  3688  that  is  before 
the  Hou.se  today. 

The  report  and  bill  which  have  already 
overwhelmingly  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate  address  themselves  directly  to  an 
area  of  potentially  critical  damage  to  the 
forest-related  industry  of  my  State  of 
Oregon.  This  industry  is  the  prime  eco- 
nomic activity  in  Oregon.  When  the 
forest-related  industry — whether  the 
logging  camp,  the  hauler,  or  the  saw  or 
plywood  mill — sneezes,  so  to  speak,  then 
the  entire  State  of  Oregon  catches  cold. 

Housing  starts,  running  at  an  ad- 
justed national  annual  rate  of  about  1.6 
million  in  January  1966,  when  I  first  be- 
gan raising  the  alarm  about  the  hazards 
of  inflation  and  high  interest  rates,  now 
are  running  at  an  adjusted  rate  of 
slightly  more  than  1  million.  Already 
there  are  scattered  instances  in  Oregon 
of  layoffs  that  have  reached  above  1,000. 
The  housing  industry  needs  assistance 
before  a  multiplier  effect  causes  acute 
and  widespread  economic  distress  in 
ports,  factories,  mills,  and  homes  in  Ore- 
gon. 

This  bUl,  of  course,  is  no  across-the- 
board  remedy — the  present  money 
market  for  mortgages  is  too  tight  for 
this  measure  to  correct  the  entire  situa- 
tion. Late  last  month  I  Introduced  in 
conjunction  with  my  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  Representative 
Al  Ullman,  who  contributes  so  valuably 
in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  packet  of 
legislation  in  the  area  of  fiscal  rather 
than  the  monetary  sector.  As  I  wrote 
President  Johnson,  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration sees  flt  to  adopt  remedial  meas- 
ures In  this  very  area. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  compro- 
mise bill,  embodying  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port, will  authorize  $4.76  billion  in  new 
mortgage  purchase  fimds  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  Its  in- 
tended effect  should  be  to  raise  mortgage 
values  and  to  lower  interest  rates. 

A  study,  by  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute I  believe,  indicates  that  of  each 
housing  dollar,   33   cents  goes  for  the 
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house  itself  and  supporting  service  such 
as  utilities,  while  42  cents  goes  for  inter- 
est and  aUled  expenditures  such  as  insur- 
ance. Less  of  the  housing  dollar,  there- 
fore, is  available  when  interest  rates  rise. 
I  notice,  too,  that  the  conference  re- 
port supports  the  provision  authorizing 
$1  billion  of  the  $4.76  billion  for  special 
assistance  for  low-income  individuals 
who  seek  to  buy  homes  costing  $15,000  or 
less.  I  think  this  is  desirable.  Also,  I 
favorably  note  that  the  bill  we  are  asked 
to  approve  urges  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  in  respect  to  reportedly 
serious  abuses  in  the  area  of  discounting 
practices  involving  VA  and  FHA  mort- 
gages and  report  back  to  the  Congress 
early  next  year. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoioim  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  236,  nays  1,  not  voting  195, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  244] 
YEAS— 236 
Adair 
Adams 
Anderson. 

Tcan. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
A:.Tes 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 

Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennt'tt 
Berri' 
Bettfi 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bymea,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cuneron 


Chelt 

Fisher 

Clark 

Flood 

Clausen, 

Flynt 

DonH. 

Foley 

Claw.<a3n,  Del 

Fountain 

Cleveland 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Collier 

Fuqua 

Colnaer 

Oallagher 

Conable 

Gettys 

Conte 

Glalmo 

Corbett 

Gonzalez 

Culver 

Grabowskl 

Curtis 

Green.  Greg. 

Daddarlo 

Green,  Pa. 

Dagrue 

Grelgg 

Davla,  Gte. 

Grlder 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gross 

de  la  Oarza 

Grover 

Delaney 

Gubser 

Denton 

Gumey 

Dlggs 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Dlngell 

Haley 

Dole 

Halleck 

Donohue 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Dom 

Hardy 

Dow 

Harsha 

Dowdy 

Hathaway 

Downing 

Hawkins 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Hubert 

Dwver 

Hechler 

Dyal 

HeLstoskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Hlcka 

Edwards,  La. 

HoUand 

Ellsworth 

Horton 

Pascell 

Hull 

Feighan 

Huot 

Icbord 

MOGS 

St.  Onge 

Irwin 

Murphy.  HI. 

Sctilsler 

Joelson 

Natcher 

Schmldhauser 

Johnson,  Calif 

Nedzl 

Sclmeebell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nix 

Schwelker 

Jonas 

O'Brien 

Secrest 

Jones,  Ala. 

OHara,  m. 

Sickles 

Jones,  Mo. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Slsk 

Jones,  N.C. 

OKonfckl 

Skubltz 

Karsten 

Olson,  Minn. 

Slack 

Karth 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Smith.  Va. 

Kee 

Ottlnger 

Spnr.ger 

Keith 

Pa.ssrr.an 

Stafford 

King.  Calif. 

Patman 

Stalbaum 

Klrwan 

Patten 

Stephens 

Kunkel 

Perkins 

Stratton 

Kupferman 

Phiibm 

Stubhlefield 

Laird 

Pickle 

SuUlvan 

I^angen 

Pike 

Sweeney 

Lennon 

Pirnle 

Talcott 

Long,  Md. 

Poatje 

Taylor 

McCarthy 

Poff 

Teague.  Tex. 

McClory 

QiUe 

Thompson,  N.J 

McCulloch 

Randall 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McEweil 

Rees 

Trimble 

McFall 

Reld.  111. 

Tuck 

McGrath 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Tupper 

MacGregor 

Belfel 

Vanlk 

Machen 

Resnlck 

Vivian 

Mackle 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Waggonner 

Mahon 

Rhodee,  Pa. 

Waldle 

MallUard 

Rivers,  S.C. 

White,  Tex. 

Marsh 

Rivers,  Alaska 

WidnaU 

Mathlas 

Roberts 

Wmiams 

Matthews 

Roblson 

Willis 

May 

Rodlno 

Wilson, 

Michel 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Charles  H. 

MIllN 

Roucallo 

Wolff 

Mlnlsh 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wright 

Mink 

Rosenthal 

Wydler 

Mlnshall 

Rostenkowskl 

Yates 

Monagan 

Roybal 

Young 

Moore 

Rum.'^feld 

Younger 

Morgan 

Ryan 

Morse 

Satterfleld 

NAYS— 1 
Macdonald 

NOT  VOTING— 195 

Abbltt 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Aberiiethy 

Fallon 

Lipscomb 

Addabbo 

Farbsteln 

Long.  La. 

Albert 

Farnsley 

Love 

Anderson,  m. 

Farnum 

McDade 

Andrews, 

Pindley 

McDowell 

Glenn 

Fluo 

McMUlan 

Andrews. 

Fogarty 

McVlcker 

N.  Dak. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mackay 

Ashbrook 

Ford. 

Madden 

Ashmore 

William  D. 

Martin,  .-Via. 

Asplnall 

Fraser 

Martin,  Mass. 

Baring 

Frellnghuysen 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Battln 

Friedel 

MatBunaga 

Belcher 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Blatulk 

Garmatz 

Miller 

Bolllnij 

Gathlngs 

-Mize 

Brock 

Gibbons 

Moeller 

Broomfleld 

Gilbert 

Moorhead 

Brown,  Clar- 

Gilllgan 

Morris 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Goodell 

Morrison 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Gray 

Morton 

Buchanan 

Griffiths 

Mosher 

Cahlll 

Hapan,  Ga. 

Multer 

Callan 

H.1I1 

Murphy.  NY. 

Callaway 

Halpern 

Murray 

Carey 

HamUton 

Nelsen 

Carter 

Hanley 

OLsen,  Mont. 

Casey 

Hauna 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pelly 

Celler 

Han-sen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Chamberlain 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pool 

CTancy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Powell 

Clevenger 

Hays 

Price 

Cohelan 

Henderson 

Pucinskl 

Conyers 

Herlong 

PurceU 

Cooley 

Hollfleld 

QuUlen 

Corman 

Hosmer 

Race 

CYaley 

Howard 

Redlln 

Cramer 

Hur.gate 

Relnecke 

Cunningham 

Hutchinson 

Reuse 

Curtln 

Jacobs 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Daniels 

Jarman 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dawson 

Jennings 

Ronan 

Dent 

Johruson.  Okla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Derwlnskl 

Kastenmeler 

Roudebush 

Devlne 

KeUy 

Roiish 

Dickinson 

Keogh 

St  Germain 

Dulskl 

King.  N.Y. 

Savior 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

King,  UtAh 

Scheuer 

Edmondson 

KluczynRkl 

Scott 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kornegay 

Selden 

Erlenborn 

Krebs 

Ser.ner 

Evans,  Colo. 

Landnjm 

Shipley 

Everett 

Latta 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  NY. 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Teague,  Calif. 
Tenzer 
Thomas 
Thompson,  Tex 
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To<il 
ToU 

Tunney 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 


WatUns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

WbaUey 

White,  Idaho 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Z&blockl 


So  tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  wltii  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Daniels  with.  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnois. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  ^t^.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlsslB- 
sippl. 

Mr.  Blatnik  witli  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Ml-.  Asplnall  wltk  Mr.  F*lndley. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  wlt*x  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Nfew  York  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mrs.  Hansen  at  Washington  with  Mr. 
Cederberg. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  White  of  Idtho  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Zablockl  wiitj  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr   Coo'.ey  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Cohelan  wltli  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Dtilskl  with  Mr.  Whallev. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Mocatana  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr   Mize. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WUMam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabaxna. 

Mr.  Madden  witfc  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Hajiley  with  Mr.  Kittg  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mtr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  ONeal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Pamum  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Morrison  wtth  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  Gilllgan  wttto  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  EedUn. 

Mr.  Reuas  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Coiorado  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Howard. 
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Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Boiub. 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  JobDson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  King  of 
Utah. 
Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Leggett. 
ilx.  Kluczynakl  with  t£r.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Krebs. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Ronan. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Tuten. 
1ST.  Udall  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 
Mr.  Watu  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Whltener  with  Ur.  Whitten. 
Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Oathings  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Callan  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Multer. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Toll. 


The  doors  were  opened. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3700)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleark  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONRBKNCX   RCPOKT    (REPT.   NO.    1860) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiiaes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (3.-3700) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  reepectlve  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hoiise  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  &a 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"AUTHORI21ATtON 

"SxcnoN  1.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transp>ortatlon 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'•150,000.000  for  fiscal  year  196V  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '•150.000.000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968.  and  1969'. 

"(b)  SecUon  6(b)  of  such  Act  (redesig- 
nated section  6(0  by  section  3  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  to  $30,000,000 
on  July  1,  1066'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'to  $30,000,000  on  J\Uy  1,  1966,  to  $40,000,000 
on  July  1,  1967.  and  to  $50,000,000  on  Juiy  1, 
1968-. 


"assistance   for   cebt.mn  technical   STUDirS 

AND    TRAINING    HlOGRAMS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Urbaa  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  la  amende* — 

"(1)  by  redesignating  $ectlons  9  through 
12  as  sections  12  throu^  15,  re.'ipectively; 
and 

'•(2)  by  inserting  alter  section  8  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"  'GRANTS    FOR    TECHNICAL    STODIES 

"  'Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  local  public  bcxlles 
and  agencies  thereof  for  the  platuilng.  en- 
gineering, and  designing  ol  urban  mass  trans- 
portation projects,  and  fbr  other  technical 
studies,  to  be  Included,  or  proposed  to  be  In- 
cluded, In  a  program  (completed  or  under 
active  preparation)  for  a  Unified  or  officially 
coordinated  urban  tran.';pt>rtatlon  system  as 
a  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  the  urban  afea.  Activities  as- 
sisted under  this  sectioa  may  include  (1) 
studies  relating  to  manajement,  operations, 
capital  requirements,  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity; (2)  preparation  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural stirveys.  plans,  tnd  specifications; 
and  (3)  other  similar  or  related  activities 
preliminary  to  and  in  pleparatlon  for  the 
construction,  acquisition,  or  improved  op- 
eration of  mass  traixsporOBiion  systems,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment.  A  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  tihe  Secretary  and 
shall  not  exceed  two-thieds  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made. 

"  'grants  for  managerial  Training  programs 
"  "Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secrttary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States,  local  bodies,  and 
agencies  thereof  to  provide  fellowshipe  for 
training  of  personnel  enployed  in  man- 
agerial, technical,  and  prafesslonal  positions 
In  the  tirban  mass  transportation  field.  Fel- 
lowships shall  be  for  not  xtiore  than  one  year 
of  advanced  training  In  public  or  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education 
offering  programs  of  graduate  study  in  busi- 
ness or  public  admlnlstr$tlon,  or  In  other 
fields  having  application  to  the  urban  mass 
transportation  Industry.  The  State,  local 
body,  or  agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  select  persons  for  such  fellow- 
shipe on  the  basis  of  denonstrated  ability 
and  for  the  contribution  M»lilch  they  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  make  to  an  efficient 
mass  transportation  opemtlon.  Not  more 
than  one  hundred  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  In  any  year.  The  grant  assistance 
under  this  section  toward  each  such  fellow- 
ship shall  not  exceed  $12,000,  nor  75  percent 
of  the  sum  of  (1 )  tuition  and  other  charges 
to  the  fellowship  recipleat,  (2)  any  addi- 
tional costs  Incurred  by  tie  educational  in- 
stitution in  connection  with  the  fellowship 
and  billed  to  the  grant  recipient,  and  (3)  the 
regular  salary  of  the  fellowship  recipient  for 
the  period  of  the  fellowsftip  (to  the  extent 
that  salary  Is  actually  p$id  or  reimbursed 
by  the  grant  recipient) . 

"'(b)  Not  more  than  iji^  per  centum  of 
the  fellowships  authorized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  awardtd  for  the  training 
of  employees  of  mass  tr^sportatlon  com- 
panies In  any  one  State. 

■"(c)  The  Secretary  m«y  make  available 
to  finance  grants  under  tfcls  section  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  per  annum  of  the  grant 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(b) . 

"  'GRANTS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  tRAININO  IN  URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION    WOBLEMS 

"'Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  to  assist 
In  establishing  or  carrying  on  comprehensive 


research  in  ilie  problems  of  transportation 
in  urban  areas.  Such  grants  shall  be  used  to 
conduct  competent  and  qualified  research 
and  Investigations  into  the  theoretical  or 
practical  problems  of  urban  traruiportation. 
6r  both,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
persons  to  carry  on  further  research  or  to  ob- 
tain employment  In  private  or  public  orga- 
nizations which  plan,  construct,  operate,  or 
manage  urban  transportation  systems.  Such 
research  and  investigations  may  include, 
without  being  limited  to,  the  design  and 
functioning  of  urban  mass  transit  systems; 
the  design  and  functioning  of  urban  ro.ids 
and  highways;  the  interrelationship  between 
various  modes  of  urban  and  interurban 
transportation;  the  role  of  transportation 
planning  In  overall  urban  planning:  public 
preferences  in  transportation;  the  economic 
allocation  of  transportation  resources;  and 
the  legal,  financial,  engineering,  and  esthet- 
ic aspects  of  urban  transportation.  In  malt- 
ing such  grants  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
that  undertake  such  research  and  training 
by  bringing  together  knowledge  and  expertise 
in  the  various  social  science  and  technical 
disciplines  that  relate  to  urban  transporta- 
tion problems. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  available 
to  finance  grants  under  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $3.000  000  pt-r  annum  of  the  grant 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
4(b).' 

"(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended— 
"(1 )    by  striking  out  'section  10(c)'  in  sec- 
tion 3(ci   and  in.'jertlng  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 13(0)';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'under  this  Act'  In 
section  13tc)  i  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'tinder  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act'. 

"RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

"Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
subsections  (c)  and  (d) ,  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (a)  a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  undertake  a 
project  to  study  and  prepare  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
of  new  systems  of  urban  transportation  that 
Will  carry  people  and  goods  within  metro- 
politan areas  speedily,  safely,  without  pollut- 
ing the  air.  and  in  a  manner  that  will  con- 
tribute to  sound  city  planning.  The  program 
shall  ( 1 )  concern  Itself  with  all  aspects  of 
new  systems  of  urban  transportation  for 
metropolitan  areas  of  various  sizes,  including 
technological,  financial,  economic,  govern- 
mental, and  social  aspects;  (2)  take  into  ac- 
count the  most  advanced  available  tech- 
nologies and  materials;  and  (3)  provide  na- 
tional leadership  to  efforts  of  States,  locali- 
ties, private  Industry,  universities,  and 
foundations.  The  Secretary  shall  report  hts 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  submission  to  the  Congress,  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection.' 

"STATE    LIMITATION 

"Sec.  4.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  redesignated 
by  section  2  of  this  Act  i  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following';  ':  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  such  limita- 
tion, enter  Into  contracts  for  grants  imder 
section  3  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
$12,500,000  (subject  to  the  total  authoriza- 
tion provided  In  section  4(b))  with  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  in  States  where 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  maximum  grant* 
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permitted  In  the  re.<;pectlve  State  under  this 

section  has  been  obligated.'  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman, 
Abraham  J.  Multer, 
William  A.  Barrett. 

LEONOR  K.   SUT.LtVAN. 

Henry  S  Reuss. 

Thomas  L.  Ashley, 

William    B.    Wtonall, 

Paul  A.  Pino, 

Florence  P.  Dwyeh, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Spahkman, 

Paul  Douglas. 

William  E.  Proxmire, 

Harrison  Williams, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Edward  Long, 

Tom  McIntyre. 

John  G.  Tower. 

Wallace  Bennett. 

bourke  hickenlooper, 
Manager.^  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tlie  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3700 1  to  amend  the 
Ur'oi^n  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  sub- 
mit tlie  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enactin;;  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
tlie  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
Except  for  techTiical.  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  differences  bel\veen  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference. 

CAPrrAL     GRANT     AtTTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  bill  amended  .section  4(b)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  $150,000,000 
for  two  additional  fiscal  years  ( 1968  and 
1969)  lo  finance  urban  nia-ss  transport.it ion 
grants  \inder  that  Act.  The  House  amend- 
ment .luthorized  only  appropri.it'ons  of 
SloOOOO.OOO  for  the  lisca:  year  1968.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
pro'.-ision. 

MAN.AGERIAL   TRAINING    PROGRAMS    GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  added  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Tnnsportation  Act  of  1964  a  new  section  10, 
authorii-ing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urb;in  Development  to  make  gnints  to  public 
bodies  to  provide  up  to  100  graduate  level 
'ellowships  per  year  In  m.ass  transportation 
studies  Such  a  fellowship  would  cover 
three-fourths  of  the  costs  involved  (includ- 
ing loss  of  the  recipient's  regular  salary)  or 
$12000,  Whichever  Is  less;  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  fellowship  grants  (which 
would  come  from  the  regular  mass  transpor- 
tation grant  authorization)  would  be  limited 
to  $1,500,000  per  year.  The  House  amend- 
ment Included  no  comp.irab'.e  provision.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senat.e 
prortsion,  with  an  amendment  designed  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  fellowship  payment 
could  take  into  account  certain  additional 
charges  made  by  the  institution  for  the 
training  involved  as  well  as  the  tuition  and 
other  usual  charges,  and  that  the  Federal 
grant  could  take  Into  account  up  to  a  ftill 
three-fourths  of  the  fellowship  recipient's 
regular  salary. 

research  and  training  grants 
The  Senate  bill  added  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  a  new  secUon  11, 


authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  private  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  assist  research  programs  and  management 
and  research  personnel  training  programs  In 
urban  mass  transportation,  with  the  amount 
of  such  grants  (which  would  come  from  the 
regular  mass  transportation  grant  authoriza- 
tion) being  limited  to  $3,000,000  per  year 
The  House  amendment  included  no  compar- 
able provision.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  the  Senate  provision. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   RESEARCH    PROJECT 

The  Senate  bill  added  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  a  new  section 
6(b),  directing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  undertake  a  "project" 
to  study  and  prepare  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  new  sys- 
tems of  urban  transportation  of  people  and 
goods,  with  the  funds  for  such  project  com- 
ing from  the  existing  authorization  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects.  The  House  amendment  Included  a 
similar  provision  (for  a  "study"  to  prepare 
a  program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  new  systems  of  urban 
transportation  of  people  and  goods  i ,  but  pro- 
vided that  the  funds  for  such  study  would 
be  separately  appropriated  rather  than  taken 
from  any  existing  authorization.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

STATE    GRANT    LIMITATION 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  12   (re- 
designatcd   section   15)    of   the   Urban   Mass 
Transporl;ition  Act  of  1964  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary Of   Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  rc.illocate  sums  not  used  in  any  fiscal  year 
within   the   present   12 Vi -percent   limitation, 
and    to    authorize    the    Secretary    to    make 
grants  (without  regard  to  such  limitation) 
up  to  a  toul  of  $12,500,000  in  SUtes  where 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  grants 
permuted   under   the    12V2 -percent   rule   has 
been  obligated.     The  House  amendincnt  in- 
cluded  no   comparable  provision       The   con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, with  an  amendment  eliminating  the 
unnecessary  language  providing  for  an  an- 
nual reallocation  of  unused  grant  funds. 
Wright  Patman. 
Abraham  J    Mvlter. 
William  a.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Henrt  S.  Reuss. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Paul  A   Fi.n-o. 
Florence  P    Dwyer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  reading  of 
tlie  statement  1 .  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
report  has  been  printed  and  is  available  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  tlie  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theic  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentle-iian  from  Texas 
1  Mr.  Paiman  1  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  resohcs  the  differences  of 
the  House  and  Senate  provisions  of  the 
urban  mass  transit  bills.  Both  bills 
would  continue  the  Federal  a.ssistance 
program  to  communities  for  mass  tran- 
sit facilities  at  an  annual  rate  of  $150 
million.  The  basic  difference  was  that 
the  House  would  authorize  $150  million 


for  fiscal  year  1968  only  and  the  Senate 
bill  authorized  $150  million  for  2  years; 
that  is,  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant 
in  holding  to  a  2-year  authorization  be- 
cause of  their  iriBistence  that  the  com- 
plex problems  of  mass  transit  require 
assurance  well  ahead  of  time  of  the 
availability  of  funds  to  permit  the  nec- 
essan-'  forward  planning.  The  House 
conferees  were  convinced  by  our  coun- 
terparts of  the  other  body  and  the  con- 
ference reixirt  before  the  House  today 
would  continue  this  essential  Federal 
aid  program  for  2  additional  years. 

The  conferenoe  report  also  resolved 
some  relatively  minor  differences  on  the 
provision  for  a  new  breakthrough  type 
of  research  propram  to  discover  new- 
means  of  rapid  transit  and  the  House 
conferees  also  atreed  to  a  minor  mod- 
ification of  the  1212-percent  limitation 
per  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  conference 
committee  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  in  compromising  and  resolving 
those  differences  which  do  exist  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions.  The 
committee  report,  which  we  have  before 
us,  is  entirely  acceptable  to  me,  and  I 
believe,  to  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

This  is  not  a  "luxury"  pro.sram:  it  is  a 
\itally  necessar>'  one.  It  has  more  than 
proved  Its  'worth  since  It  was  instituted 
in  1964.  The  conference  bill  assures 
continuation  of  the  program,  with  the 
desirable  new  emphasis  on  preliminary 
planning  and  technological  research.  I 
stroncly  urpe  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

I  remain  convinced  that  mass  transit 
needs  require  more  money  than  we  have 
made  available,  but  I  am  gratified  that 
the  principle  of  continuity  has  been  es- 
tablished. I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
final  votes  for  the  measure  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  were  largely  in 
favor  of  what  was  proposed. 

It  is  very  understandable  with  cur- 
rent inflationary  pressures,  that  the 
Congress  must  exercise  prudence  and 
care  as  to  its  authorizations.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  point  of  priorities 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  CuRTisI  should  receive  more 
attention  and  support.  We  have  both 
been  urging  this  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr  BARRETT.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  oonference  report  on  S. 
3700.  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  a 
"must"  for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  transportation  problems  which 
have  become  progressively  worse  and 
which  threaten  to  strangle  our  urban 
areas  unless  we  take  forthright  action. 

This  House  made  a  pioneering  step  for- 
ward when  we  passed  the  Urban  Mass 
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Transit  Act  of  1964  which  for  the  first 
time  made  Federal  aid  available  to  cities 
and  towns  of  all  sizes  to  help  them  cope 
with  their  staggering  transportation 
problenis.  The  bill  before  us  today  would 
assure  continuance  of  adequate  funds  to 
enable  this  great  program  to  continue  its 
gathering  motnentum  and  to  help  us 
work  to  an  ultimate  solution  to  the  mass 
transportation  problem. 

I  am  glad  that  the  conferees  agree  to 
the  Senate  version  which  would  provide 
$150  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  1968  and  1969.  in  preference  to  the 
House  version  of  $150  million  for  fiscal 
1968  only.  Because  of  the  necessary  long 
leadtime  for  planning  and  development 
In  an  Industry  like  mass  transit.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  cities  tmd  towns  be  as&ured 
that  adequate  funds  will  be  available  over 
the  next  few  years.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  we  in  the  Congress  demonstrate 
to  the  mayors  smd  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  we  are  committed  to  supply 
the  Federal  aid  needed  so  that  our  cities 
and  towns  can  provide  the  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  they  so  vitally  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
role  In  this  most  desirable  domestic  leg- 
islation and  I  hope  we  will  send  this  bill 
today  to  the  President  for  signature  with 
a  resounding  vote  of  confidence  by  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

GENXXAL  UCAVX  TO  BXTCND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  MacQREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  Is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  156,  nays  86,  not  voting  190. 
u  follows: 

(Roll  No.  346] 
TEAS— 1S6 


AdiOr 


Ann undo 
AHUey 
Ayr* 
Buntt 

BMkwortb 

BeU 

Blnsham 


Bow 

BrmdMBM 

Brooka 

Brown,  CallT. 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Burke 


Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
CheU 
Clark         > 
Clausen, 
Do&H. 
Conable 
Oonte 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Daddarlo 
Dasue 
Davla.  Oa. 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlgga 


Dingell 

Donobue 

Dow 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

■d wards.  Cam. 

EUswortb 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Flood 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Oallasber 

Olalmo 

Oonzalez 

Qrabowskl 

Or«en.  Oreg. 


Green,  Pa. 

Orover 

Hagen,  CallX. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hecbler 

Helstoakl 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Horton 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Ketth 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFaU 

McOrath 

Macdonald 

MacQregor 

Machen 

Mackle 

MaiUlard 

Math  I  as 

Matthews 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Arends 
Bandstra 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bray 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cameron 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Edwards,  La. 
Fisher 
Foley 
Fountain 


May 

Miller 

Miiilsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Ntx 

O'Brien 

O-Hara,  111. 

Olson,  Mlnfc. 

O'NeUl,  Mats. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pirnle  1 

Powell 

Randall       ' 

Rees  ' 

Held.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Rivers,  Alaica 

Robi&t»n 

Rodlno 

NAYS — 06 

Puqua 

Oath  111  gs 

Gettys 

G^olg^' 

Gridtr 

Gross 

Gurnev 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hansen,  lova 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Hull 

Ichord 

Johnson,  P». 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C.i 

Laird  | 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Michel 

Mills 


Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rvan 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stalbaum 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Trimble 

Tapper 

Udall 

Vamk 

Vivian 

Waldle 

White,  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Willis 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates    ■ 
Young 
Younger 


OHara.  Mich. 

O'Kori.sk.1 

Piitisniiin 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

Held,  Dl. 

Relfel 

H  bodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebeli 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teaii'ue,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Wagi^onner 

Williams 


NOT  VOTINC— 190 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 

Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
CahlU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Cksey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Clancy 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Craley  , 

Cramer         I 

Cunninghaai 

Curtln 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Devlue 

Dlckln.son 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edmondsoa 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Brlenborn 

Evans.  Colo, 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tena. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pamaley 

Farnum 

Flndley 

Pino  I 

Flynt  I 

Pogarty 

Ford.  Geral4  R. 

Ford, 

William  a. 
Fraser 


Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gamiatz 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Oilllgan 

Goodell 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Giibser 

Hasan,  Ga. 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Keogh 


King,  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Love 

McDade 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Mackay 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 


Murray 

Nelsen 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qull!en 

Race 

Redlln 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shlplev 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 


Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

Toll 

Tunney 

Tut  en 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Zablockl 
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So  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mlze  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  Cunningham  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Indiana  against. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Cahlll  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.  Goodell  for,  with  Mr.  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Jr.,  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for,  with  Mr.  Buchanan  against 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Carter 
against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnski 
against. 

Mr.  McDade  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Morton  for  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson 
against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Stanton  for.  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Watkins  for.  with  Mr.  QuUlen  against 

Mr.  Halpern  for.  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho  against. 

Mr.  Pogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Flndley  against 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  oi 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Priedel  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Belcher  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Mich- 
igan against. 

Mr.  Multer  for.  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for.  with  Mr.  Cooley  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 


Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Jennings  against. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Jannan  against. 
Mr.     .Asplnall     for,     with     Mr.     Komegay 

against. 

.Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Moeller  against. 

Mr  Casey  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Farbstein  for,  with  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for.  with  Mr.  Race  against. 

Mr  Hungate  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  against. 

Mr   Leggett  for.  with  Mr.  Roush  against. 

Mr.  Love  for,  with  Mr  Sikes  against. 

Mr   McDowell  for,  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Whltener 
against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Whltten 
against. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr.  Scott 
against. 

Mr.  Price  for,  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy against. 

Mr  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
Against. 

Mr  Zablockl  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for.  with  Mr.  Murray 
against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  for,  with  Mr.  Purcell  against. 

Mr  McVlcker  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens 
igainst. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr    Selden  against. 

Mr.  Ginigan  for.  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
against.  j 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Curttn. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Morrison  vrtth  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
.^lab.'ima. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Whalley.     I 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Xllinols. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Parnsley. 

Mr.  Farnum  with  Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Craley  with   Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Dawson.- 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr   Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  RedUn. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Flvnt  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr   Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr  ICHORD  and  Mr.  SKDBITZ 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  ; 

The  doors  were  opened.      ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wus  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISRESPECT  OF  LAW  IS  ANARCHY 

Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  place  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  time  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Polk  Coun- 
ty Democrat  of  August  22,  1966,  entitled 
•No  Matter  Who's  Leading,  It's  Still 
Anarchy."  Loyal  Frlsbie,  one  of  the  fine 
newspapermen  of  my  State,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  nation  of 
law  and  our  Nation  cannot  endure  if  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  select  the  laws  they 
will  obey  and  reject  those  they  choose 
not  to  obey.  As  Mr.  Frlsbie  so  ably  points 
out,  there  can  be  only  one  name  for  thi.s 
di.siespect  of  law  and  authority  that  i.^ 
1  "jnnlng  rampant  throughout  our  Nation 
and  that  name  is  "anarchy."  The  solu- 
tion he  proposes  is  the  only  solution  that 
has  ever  worked  against  anarchy — that  is 
Ann  and  vigorous  action  by  the  nearest 
law  enforcement  agency. 

The  editorial  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  who  read  the  Congressional  Record 

The  editorial  follows: 

No  Mattbr  Who's  Leading.  Its  Still 

Al«AKCHY 

The  Communists,  the  traitors  and  the  ad- 
dle-brained had  their  days  in  the  national 
spotlight  In  Washington  last  week,  and  did 
more  to  strengthen  support  for  the  Johnson 
adminlstraion's  handling  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  than  a  hundred  patriotic  orators  could 
have  accomplished. 

Stokely  Cartnlchael  has  made  headlines 
urging  Negroes  to  refuse  to  register  for  the 
draft;  Martin  Luther  King  has  announced 
that  he  will  obey  the  law  in  Chicago  for  six 
days — no  more;  and  between  them  they  have 
done  more  harm  to  the  civil  rights  movement 
than  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  could  do 
In  a  lifetime. 

The  springboard  for  the  uproar  In  Wash- 
ington was  a  three-day  hearing  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activltiee  on  a 
proposed  bill  to  outlaw  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  movement  of  U.S.  troops  or  war 
materiel. 

Among  witnesses  who  testified  against  the 
pending  legislation  were  some  who  boldly 
admitted  to  being  Communists,  others  who 
called  themselves  M&rxlst-Leninists.  In  the 
unruly  audience  were  practitioners  of  Com7 
munlst  diversionary  tactics — they  vocifer- 
ously cheered  the  anti-U.S.  witnesses,  created 
boisterous  disorder  until  they  were  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  hearing  room,  and  screamed 
"murderer"  at  a  retired  Marine  Corps  gen- 
eral. 

It  is  probable  that  not  all  of  the  obstreper- 
ous spectators  were  Communists.  It  Is  even 
likely  that  some  of  them  consider  themselves 
good  American  citizens. 

But  their  conduct  was  a  riinTnai  replay  of 
CommunlEt-insplred  demonstrations  against 
law  and  order  that  have  become  so  familiar 
In  this  nation  since  World  War  n.  The  lUms 
of  the  rowdy  conduct  and  of  the  bum's 
rush  given  rioters  by  the  police  might  have 
been  lifted  bodily  from  movies  taken  of  an- 
other Un-American  Activities  Committee 
hearing  a  few  years  ago  in  San  FTanciaco. 

Other  official  groups  in  other  lands  have 
had  the  same  sort  of  unruliness  to  oope  with. 
The  method  of  disrupting  pubUc  meetlJigB, 
If  not  Invented  in  Moscow,  at  least  has  been 
refined  and  perfected  there. 

There  was  little  testimony  recorded  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration. There  was,  however,  enough  to 
show  the  Communist  hand  guiding  the  op- 


poeltlon — such  as  Itie  bo«st  of  one  witness 
that  he  had  helped  solicit  funds  to  send 
medical  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

There  was,  too,  the  declaration  of  Brig. 
Gen.  James  Hlttle  that  assistance  to  the 
enemy  in  Viet  Nam  Is  no  "abstract,  theoret- 
ical thing" :  'It  results  In  helping  the  enemy 
kill  U.S.  troops,  laiat's  no  abstract  thing. 
That's  somebody's  son.  The  kid  next  door. 
No  one  has  such  a  right." 

While  there  are  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  sincerely  beilleve  that  the  U£.  has  no 
business  in  the  Viet  Nam  war,  none  of  them — 
except  the  Commiunists  and  the  addle- 
pated — would  be  so  treasonous  as  to  pro- 
pose sending  material  help  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Carmlchael,  a  Jobnny-come-lately  to  the 
civil  rights  movemect  who  has  become  head 
of  SNICK,  with  his  Mpeated  urgtngs  to  young 
Negroes  to  fight  the  draft  touched  off  a  riot 
in  Atlanta.  There,  a  group  of  his  followers 
stormed  an  Army  iDductlon  center,  handed 
out  inflammatory  leaflets,  and  fought  police. 

In  Chicago,  a  court  order  directed  leaders 
of  "open  housing"  demonstrations  to  confine 
themselves  to  one  march  a  day,  with  no  more 
than  500  demonstrators  per  march.  Dr. 
King,  whose  "non-violence"  demonstrations 
are  cleverly  designed  to  provoke  violence  by 
others,  denounced  the  court  order. 

However,  he  said,  he  would  obey  the  order — 
for  six  days.  If.  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
order  had  not  been  reversed  on  appeal,  he 
would  overrule  the  court  himself  and  call 
down  full-scale  dlBruptlon  on  the  Windy 
City. 

There  Is  a  deadly  similarity  refiected  by  the 
riots  in  the  House  bearing  room  in  Washing- 
ton, at  the  .lUm/  influction  center  in  Atlanta 
and  on  the  streets  of  Chicago.  Despite  the 
difference  In  professed  alms  and  leadership, 
the  obvious  goal  of  all  the  disturbances  is 
anarchy — the  overthrow  of  established  law, 
and  the  subetitutloB  of  rule  by  mobocracy. 

This  nation  cannot  endure  if  every  citizen 
is  to  be  allowed  to  choose  for  himself  what 
laws  he  will  obey,  and  which  be  will  Ignore. 
Every  attempt  to  create  a  reign  of  anarchy, 
wherever  it  appears,  should  be  firmly  and 
vigorously  put  down  by  the  nearest  law  en- 
forcement agency  v^thout  regard — as  certain 
civil  rights  laws  read — to  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin  or  sex. 


VISIT  WITH  CONSTITUENTS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  session  of  the  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  last  until  mid  or  late 
October,  it  is  my  intention  to  spend  the 
next  2  weeks  travelling  from  one  end  of 
my  district  to  the  other  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  with  and  visit  my  constituents  in 
the  15  counties  which  make  up  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin. 

In  my  view,  this  is  as  much  a  responsi- 
bility of  a  Member  of  Congress  as  the 
responsibility  of  rotlng  on  the  bills  and 
resolutions  that  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. For  not  only  must  a  Member  of 
Congress  vote,  he  must  vote  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  constituents  he  repre- 
sents. He  can  discharge  this  responsi- 
bility only  by  finding  out  how  his  con- 
stituents  feel   about  the   major   Issues 
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which  face  this  Nation  In  the  vorld 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in  Congrees 
for  14  years  and  I  have  found  that  many 
constituents  do  not  convey  their  opinions 
to  their  Representatives  by  writing  to 
them.  It  is  also  necessary  for  a  Repre- 
sentative to  be  available  to  his  constitu- 
ents in  order  to  discuss  these  problems. 

In  the  past  2  years,  I  have  voted  on 
most  issues  that  have  come  before  the 
Congress.  The  votes  that  I  have  missed 
occurred  mainly  during  the  month  of 
May  1965  when  I  represented  my  coun- 
try as  a  delegate  to  the  World  Health 
Conference  in  Qeneva.  In  these  2  years, 
I  have  been  able  to  get  bade  to  my  district 
only  for  a  period  of  about  3  weeks. 

With  my  family  back  in  the  district 
this  simimer,  I  have  l)een  returning  to 
the  district  every  other  weekend  but  It 
Is  obviously  not  possible  to  visit  with  a 
large  number  of  constituents  on  such 
short  visits. 

In  these  next  2  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  my  intention  to  attend  everything  from 
the  Adam's  County  Fair  to  the  Waupaca 
County  Pair  to  the  Central  Wisconsin 
State  Fair  and  travel  all  the  way  to  the 
northernmost  tip  of  my  district  which 
borders  on  Michigan. 


PELIZ  CUMPLEANOS.   SENOR 
PJiESIDENTE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  the  gentleman  fZtmi 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objeetion. 
'  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend,  President  Johnson  celebrates 
his  58th  birthday.  Those  of  us  who 
speak  Spanish  wish  tilm  fells  cumple- 
anos:  but,  in  more  familiar  terms,  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  want  to  join  me  in 
wishing  him  a  happy  birthday,  and  many 
returns. 

President  Johnson  has  devoted  all  of 
his  adult  life  to  public  service,  and  there 
Is  a  magnificent  record  of  achievement 
marking  his  demotion,  his  hard  work,  his 
talents  and.  perhaps  above  all,  his  'com- 
passion. 

.  Lyndon  Johnson  knows  what  it  is  to 
be  poor,  to  work  hard,  and  to  pray  for 
rain.  The  hard  life  that  he  knew  as  a 
young  man  might  have  made  others 
bitter,  but  it  gave  him  an  Insight  and 
knowledge  into  the  problems  that  beset 
the  little  man.  President  Johnson  did 
not  become  embittered;  he  became  de- 
termined to  get  ahead,  and  to  help  those 
who  could  not  help  themselves. 

Lyndon  Johnson  started  his  pubUe 
service  as  a  schoolteacher  In  a  poor  little 
school:  he  held  his  first  eleottre  office 
while  he  was  in  college.  He  has  not 
stopped  ever  since,  "nmnighout  his 
service  to  his  country,  he  tuu  dl«dajred 
unflagging  seal  to  do  more  and  do  it 
better,  but  he  has  never  allowed  ambi- 
tion to  overcome  his  hallmark,  which  Is 
his  compassion  for  other  men,  and  his 
unceasing  work  to  help  them  ofveroome 
the  rocks  and  brambles  of  the  ptMm  In 
our  sometimes  harsh  worid. 


He  lias  administered  youth  projects — 
he  did  this  at  an  age  when  he  was 
hardly  older  than  hi)  charges — and  he 
has  never  since  forgotten  that  a  young 
man  with  energy  and  Itnaglnation  can  do 
a  complex  job  very  weftl  Indeed.  He  has 
caused  dams  to  be  built  to  furnish  wa- 
ter to  his  State,  and  dectrlclty  to  farms 
that  perhaps  never  would  have  had  It, 
had  his  efforts  fallad.  He  has  done 
battle  against  prejudice  In  times  when 
it  was  not  easy  to  do.  And  he  has  never 
forgotten  what  it  is  to  be  old  and  sick, 
or  young  and  hungry.  He  still  works  to 
bring  care  to  the  helpless  and  hope  to 
the  hopeless. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  life  and  service.  He  has 
made  this  a  better  land  and  a  better 
world.  I  wish  him  a  happy  birthday, 
and  many,  many  more. 


THE  LATE  JOHH  H.  WETZEL 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  ppeaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attehtion  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  the  death  of  John  H. 
Wetzel,  assistant  deputy  administrator 
for  watersheds  In  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Mr.  Wetzel  died  August  25  following  an 
illness  of  several  months.  A  memorial 
service  will  be  held  Monday,  August  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  long  service  here  I 
have  known  many  fine  public  servants  in 
the  executive  branch.  Mr.  Wetzel  was 
one  of  these  in  every  respect.  I  had 
known  him  well  since  he  first  began  to 
meet  with  the  watersheds  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  1953. 

He  was  a  fine,  dedlcftted  young  man — 
only  55  when  he  died.  In  his  many  deal- 
ings with  our  committee  he  was  always 
prompt,  factual,  and  cooperative.  He 
was  prepared  to  answer  our  questions. 
He  was  frank,  objective,  and  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boil  Conservation 
Service  has  lost  one  of  its  talented  staff 
members,  the  Congress  has  lost  a  con- 
siderate and  helpful  colleague,  his  family 
has  lost  a  devoted  hupband  and  father, 
and  all  Americans  have  lost  an  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  pubbc  servant. 

May  he  rest  In  peace. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  ihclude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  August  22.  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  n.S.  Senate  Subconimlttee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization,  ttie  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  my  predecessor  from  the  17th 


Congressional  District.  Manhattan,  the 
Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay  appeared  to 
give  testimony  on  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 
The  event  was  well  publicized  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  series  of  appearances  by 
mayors  of  many  cities  including  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles.  New  Haven,  and  so  forth. 
ExceiJts  from  Mayor  Lindsay's  talk  have 
appeared  in  the  dally  press  with  refer- 
ences to  the  fact  that  in  New  York  City 
there  are  as  many  problems  as  people. 
However,  the  thought  and  experience 
which  went  into  the  preparation  of  the 
full  text  of  the  address  ought  not  to  be 
lost  to  a  wider  audience. 

And  so  by  leave  of  this  body  \n  which 
John  V.  Lindsay  served  for  7  years,  the 
7  good  years,  and  to  which  he  returns 
from  time  to  time  to  seek  aid  and  succor 
for  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  which 
he  now  serves  as  chief  executive.  I  in- 
clude for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues 
the  full  text  of  his  talk : 
Text    of    Testimont    by    John    V.   Lindsay. 
Mayor   of   New   York   Cpty,   Betore  U.S 
Senate  SuBcoMMriTEE  on   Executive  Re- 
organization,   Monday.    August   22,    1966 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  you.  Senator  Riaicorr,  and  to  the 
subcommittee  for  your  Invitation  to  appear 
here  today.  While  my  length  of  aervlce  as 
mayor  of  the  Nation's  largest  city  has  not 
been  very  long,  New  York  has  a  certain  in- 
tensity about  It  which,  I  think,  gives  one  a 
long  view  In  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  conMnend 
you  and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee 
for  undertaking  this  Inquiry.  Committees 
of  this  Congress  have  In  the  past  conducted 
Important  hearings  concerning  specific  local 
problems  and  specific  national  programs 
But  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assess  the  total  crisis  of  our 
cities,  to  measure  It  honestly  against  our 
present  efforts,  and  to  look  toward  an  overall 
strategy  for  rebuilding  urban  America. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  this  subcommit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  hear  the  testimony  o? 
mayors  from  all  over  the  country.  I  suspect 
that  although  none  of  their  communities 
is  as  large  as  mine,  many  of  their  prob- 
lems are  like  many  of  mine.  I  should  think, 
therefore,  that  what  lies  before  you  Is  a 
fairly  grim  business.  Indeed,  when  I  seek 
a  comparison  for  what  has  been  happening 
in  New  York  over  the  last  few  years,  I  find 
myself  having  to  go  back  some  3,000  years  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  ten  plagues  which 
were  visited  upon  the  Egyptians.  Unlike  the 
children  of  Israel,  however,  the  people  of  our 
cities  are  not  likely  to  be  saved  by  a  miracle 

In  appearing  before  you  today  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  propose  comprehensive  solu- 
tions to  our  urban  problems.  Nor  do  I  bt  - 
lieve  it  would  be  very  helpful  for  me  tc 
enter  Into  a  numbers  game  over  Just  how 
much  Federal  aid  should  be  provided  by  any 
particular  program  or  by  all  progr.ims.  The 
challenge  to  a  mayor  In  these  hearings  is  to 
set  forth  his  own  perceptions  of  the  urban 
crisis  and  to  relate  to  the  Federal  effort  w*^'' 
the  cities  themselves  can  do. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  no  panacea* 
for  the  problems  of  people  In  cities.  There 
are.  however  some  Important  beginning* 
and  some  new  directions  being  taken  U 
cities  across  the  nation.  It  Is  crucial  It 
these  Inquiries  to  take  note  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening at  the  local  level  of  government 
First,  there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  ruie 
that  laws  are  only  passed  In  Washington 
not  administered  here.  The  finest  Act  of 
Congress  means  little  to  an  angry  teen-age 
Negro  in  the  slums  unless  local  government 
provides  the  resources,  staff  and  commit- 
ment to  bring  it  to  the  streets  of  the  City. 
Secondly,  there  Is  the  matter  of  confidence 
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and  credibility.  The  Congress  Is  being  asked 
to  appropriate  sizable  amounts  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  deal  with  urban  problems.  A  cen- 
tral theme  of  these  hearings  must  be  that 
Congress  will  have  to  appropriate  many 
times  more  than  at  present.  But  I  do  not 
tWnk  we  can — nor  should  we — realistically 
expect  the  Congress  to  make  available  these 
vast  amounts  of  money  unless  our  cltlea 
demonstrate  the  willingness  and  the  ability 
to  modernize  and  streamline  their  admin- 
istrative machinery  to  use  Federal  resources 
efficiently  and  to  make  the  maximum  effort 
from  their  own  resources. 

The  challenge  of  gearing  up  local  govern- 
ment Is  nowhere  greater  than  In  New  York. 
New  York  City  has  a  budget  that  Is  exceeded 
m  the  United  St.ites  only  by  that  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Its  population  Is 
:.irger  than  67  of  the  117  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  police  force  of  28,000 
men  is  larger  than  many  national  armiee. 
New  York  City  Is  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  two  Chlcagos  and  four  Phlladelphlas. 
The  fact  Is  that  If  each  of  the  five  boroughs 
that  compose  New  York  were  treated  as  a 
separate  City,  we  would  have  four  of  the 
eight  largest  cities  In  the  country. 

In  a  community  of  this  size  we  have  all 
of  the  urban  problems  that  exist  in  other 
cities:  but  what  Is  more.  It  would  seem  that 
as  the  size  of  the  city  goes  up.  the  complex- 
ity of  urban  problems  Increases  in  geometric 
progression. 

The  dominant  development  in  American 
urban  life  over  the  past  two  decades  has  been 
the  changing  composition  of  our  urban 
popul.1t Ion.  In  New  York  City,  two  mil- 
lion white  Inhabitants  mostly  in  the  mid- 
dle and  high  Income  groups — have  moved 
away  and  75O.0O0  Neerroes  and  Puerto  Rl- 
cans — mostly  poor — have  moved  in.  In  1945 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  accoounted  for 
less  than  10%  of  the  City's  population.  To- 
day their  proportion  exceeds  25'%.  This  so- 
cio-economic shift  has  leveled  off  here  in 
New  York  relative  to  many  of  our  smaller 
cities  and  the  suburbs  where  these  jXjpxUa- 
tlon  changes  are  Just  beginning. 

These  new  residents  have  frequently  suf- 
fered from  the  serious  handicaps  of  Inade- 
quate education  and  Job  training  and  they 
h.ive  continued  to  struggle  under  the  burden 
<:f  a  color-conscious  society. 

For  the  Negro  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  the 
result  has  been  a  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, marginal  low  wage  Jobs  for  those  who 
are  employed,  and  a  standard  of  living  that 
on  the  whole  Is  considerably  lower  than  for 
t.he  rest  of  the  population. 

In  social  terms  we  reap  a  harvest  of  broken 
families,  illegitimate  children,  school  drop- 
outs, and  disease. 

For  local  government,  this  means  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  populace  draws  much 
more  In  services  than  It  contributes  in  rev- 
enues. In  New  York  City  today  nearly  two 
million  people  live  In  jjoverty.  Our  welfare 
budget  alone  amounts  to  over  $650  million 
•  or  14'-,  of  the  entire  budget) ,  and  this  does 
not  take  Into  accoimt  the  $571  million  spent 
for  municipal  hospitals  and  health  services, 
the  $102  million  spent  In  the  •war  on  pov- 
erty for  the  additional  costs  of  education, 
police,  and  sanitation  generated  by  this  sit- 
uation. 

This  growing  pressure  on  our  City  serv- 
ices has  been  exacerbated  by  the  deteriora- 
tion and  obsolescence  of  oi-.-  City's  physical 
plant  As  American  cities  go,  ours  is  very 
old.  and  many  of  our  schools,  our  hospitals, 
our  apartment  houses,  and  our  commercial 
buildings  are  no  longer  either  attractive  or 
efficient.  In  the  case  of  public  buildings, 
their  deterioration  has  been  hastened  by  the 
chronic  unavailability  of  City  funds  for  all 
but  the  most  Imperative  uses.  In  the  case  of 
multiple  dwelling  unite,  many  reflect  the 
economic  dilemma  of  rent  control.  By  1970 
almost  70%  of  the  housing  xmlta  In  New 
York  City  will  be  more  than  40  years  old. 
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About  350.000  units  are  in  buildings  built 
before  1900.  We  estimate  that  800.000  dwell- 
ing units,  representing  over  U  of  the  total 
housing  supply,  are  substandard  and  need 
either  replacement  or  major  rehabilitation. 

One  in  four  of  our  schools  Is  more  than 
50  years  old  and  Is  generally  located  among 
other  scarred  and  broken  buildings. 

The  condition  of  many  of  our  twenty-one 
municipal  hospitals  Is  disgraceful  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  City  must  spend  a  minimum 
of  $400  million  to  renovate  or  rebuild  ob- 
solete hospital  facilities. 

Each  working  day  3Va  million  people 
crowd  Into  the  aiiie  square  miles  of  Man- 
hattan south  of  Central  Park.  Tliey  Insist 
on  arriving  at  about  the  same  time  and  in 
leaving  at  about  the  same  time.  This  is 
tantamount  to  transporting  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  Connecticut  Into 
Bridgeport  and  taking  them  home  again  at 
night.  The  key  to  this  matisive  movement 
Is  our  rapid  transit  system.  But  it  has  re- 
sponded neither  technologically  nor  geo- 
graphically to  the  changing  patterns  of  city 
life  and  needs.  Despite  a  recent  fare  in- 
crease, it  is  wholly  dependent  on  public  sub- 
sidy for  maintenance,  depreciation,  debt 
service  and  capital  Improvements.  A  pro- 
gram of  subway  modernization  Is  likely  to 
cost  about  $4  billion  over  the  next  ten  years, 
roughly  40'".  of  New  York  City's  capital  budg- 
et for  the  period. 

The  depth  and  Intensity  of  these  needs,  as 
I  have  said,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The 
need  is  obvious  that  there  be  a  vastly  in- 
creased commitment  of  resources  In  New 
York  City  and  In  all  the  great  urban  centers 
of  America.  But  the  complex  problems  of 
Urban  .America  cannot  be  answered  simply  by 
appeals  for  more  federal  funds,  badly  needed 
,is  those  funds  are.  Too  often,  in  the  past, 
local  officials  have  used  the  argument  of  In- 
adequate resources  to  pass  the  buck  to  Wash- 
ington and  thus  escape  hard  decisions  at 
home.  The  fact  is  the  buck  caxi't  be  passed 
anywhere  because  it  stops  both  at  City  Hall 
and  in  Washington.  It  is  at  City  Hall,  as 
well  as  in  Washington,  that  basic  reforms 
are  required  which  will  permit  us  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  urban  challenge.  And  it  Is 
only  at  City  Hall  that  local  leadership  can 
build  effective  coalitions  behind  controversial 
change. 

1.    COVERMENTAL    STRUCTURE 

City  government,  like  all  institutions,  must 
reshape  Itself  to  the  demands  of  rapid  and 
complex  change.  But.  unfortunately,  gov- 
ernment in  many  cities  has  been  allowed  to 
stagnate.  That  stagnation  present*  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  the  goal  of  better  services  as 
does  Inadequate  resources.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  we  found  well  over  50  sep- 
arate departments  and  agencies,  each  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Mayor,  with  many 
having  overlapping  or  competing  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

There  were  more  than  a  dozen  federally- 
funded  manpower  programs,  with  no  over- 
all coordination  or  central  authority,  and 
with  no  City  oflJclal  responsible  for  following 
their  related  activities.  Five  different  agen- 
cies had  Jurisdiction  over  our  roadways,  again 
with  no  coordination.  Over  seven  separate 
bodies  made  policy  in  the  area  of  housing. 

To  assure  more  effective  administration, 
we  have  reorganized  our  entire  governmental 
structure  so  that  the  City's  multitudinous 
agencies  will  be  grouped  Into  ten  major  ad- 
ministrations, organized  along  functional 
lines.  For  the  first  time,  all  agencies  operat- 
ing housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams will  be  grouped  into  a  single  coordi- 
nated structure.  The  City's  transportation 
agencies  are  scheduled  to  be  assigned  to  a 
streamlined  Transportation  Administration. 
All  of  the  City's  programs  concerned  with 
health  and  hospitals  are  now  the  resjxjnslbll- 
Ity  of  a  single  Admlnletrator  who  overseeB 
the  newly  created  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 


Last  week  we  took  a  major  step  forward 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  for  New  York.  It 
will  include  the  existing  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  Youth  Board,  as  well  as  two  new 
departments:  one  for  Commvmlty  Develop- 
m.ent  which  replaces  the  old  and  faulty 
municipal  anti-povarty  structure:  and  one 
for  Manpower  Training  and  Career  Develop- 
ment, which  will  oijgamze  all  the  separate, 
diffuse  programs  in  manpower  and  employ- 
ment Into  a  single  coherent  system. 

This  reorganization  will  do  a  good  deal 
more  than  rationallie  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. For  the  first  time,  we  have  begun 
to  redefine,  simply  and  directly,  the  major 
goals  of  our  City  in  the  human  resources 
area.    These  are : 

First,  manjxjwer  training  and  career  de- 
velopment   leading   to    useful    employment; 

Second,  an  education  program  with  rpe- 
clal  emphasis  on  early  childhood  develop- 
ment; 

Third,  Increased  participation  of  the  poor 
In  plaxuUng  and  running  programs  for  their 
benefit;  and 

Fourth,  a  social  service  system  that  oper- 
ates in  support  of  the  first  three  objectives. 

The  new  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion will  permit  us  to  measure  the  City's 
goals  In  the  field  of  human  resources  de- 
velopment against  the  programs  and  funds 
needed  to  meet  thase  goals,  irrespective  of 
departmental  and  agency  boundaries. 

This  major  governmental  reform  was  not 
effected  overnight.  It  Is  the  result  of  an 
unusual  four-montb  study,  funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  We  estimate  that  It  will 
take  another  six  months  to  be  put  fully  Into 
effect.  But  only  vs*th  such  a  streamlined 
agency  can  we  hope  to  handle  efficiently  and 
effectively  the  vast  amounts  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  human  resources  of  our 
City. 

Another  innovation  Is  the  recent  creation 
of  a  Policy  Planxur^  Council,  bringing  to- 
gether on  a  formal  basis  for  the  first  time 
the  representatives  of  the  three  agencies 
concerned  with  pro-am  and  fiscal  planning. 
The  Council  is  chaired  by  the  Mayor  and  In- 
cludes the  City  Adnilnlstrator,  the  Budget 
Director  and  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Plan- 
mng  Commission.  One  of  its  first  and  most 
critical  tasks  will  be  the  Initiation  of  a 
program-plannlng-budget  system  for  the 
entire  City.  Such  a  system  will  provide  us 
with  long-range,  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  economic,  vocial  and  political  de- 
velopment of  New  York.  And  becatise  this 
planning  council  Is  chaired  by  the  Mayor,  It 
will  be  exFKDsed.  as  dty  platmlng  rarely  Is.  to 
political  realities  aad  tied  Into  the  govern- 
mental decisionmaking  process  at  every 
point. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  other  steps 
to  increase  efficiency  and  eUmlnate  red  tape. 
By  Executive  Order.  I  have  created  the  Office 
of  Narcotics  Coordinator  with  responsibility 
for  all  City  F>rograms  affecting  addiction. 
Also  by  Executive  Order.  I  have  created  a  one- 
stop  service  to  aid  businessmen  and  industry 
in  their  dealings  with  all  City  departments. 
In  a  somewhat  dlfflerent  vein,  we  recently 
terminated  and  altered  113  City-connected 
committees  with  an  annual  saving  to  the 
taxpayer  of  $200,000. 

Otir  effort  to  design  comprehensive  pro- 
grams wmch  imk  together  aU  available  re- 
sources will  be  stymied  If  a  similar  Unkage 
does  not  exist  In  Washington.  Cities  must 
be  able  to  combine  separate  federal  pro- 
grams into  effective  services  at  the  street 
level.  Much  can  he  done  In  Washington 
to  make  this  possible.  Effective  coordination 
of  all  housing  and  physical  development  pro- 
grams m  New  York  will  l)e  Impossible  un- 
less the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  the  authority  and  the  ef- 
fective working  relatlonshlpe  to  perform  the 
same  function  In  Washington.  Similarly,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opporttmlty's  Ability  to 
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cooitUnate  all  federal  programs  related  to  the 
anti-poverty  program  will  Intimately  affect 
local  effort*  to  moimt  a  comprehenalve  at- 
tack on  poverty. 

Iiiore  apeclflcally,  with  the  eatabllahment 
of  a  Manpower  Department  In  New  York 
City,  we  will  be  formulating  a  Cnty-wlde  plan 
for  a  comprehenalve  manpower  Bystem.  But 
we  will  be  aerlously  hampered  in  this  en- 
deavor in  our  deaUngB  with  federal  funding 
■ourcea.  The  artinctal  dlstlnctlona  between 
federal  manpower  program*,  with  different 
statutory  requirements  and  agency  regula- 
Uoiu  wlU  limit  our  ablUty  to  design  a  rtngle 
manpower  program.  To  resolve  this,  the 
Congress  should  consoUdate  into  an  Omnl- 
b\is  Manpower  Act  the  various  existing  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Adult  Basic  KducaUon,  Work  Bxpe- 
rl«nee.  and  the  Nelson  Amendment. 

It  might  also  be  appropriate  to  enact  an 
Omnibus  Low-Rent  Housing  Act.  which 
would  permit  local  communities  to  obtain 
ft  block-grant  for  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
bouse  low-lncome  residents.  This  would 
make  poaalble  a  choice  of  program  com- 
ponenta— public  housing,  rent  aupplementa. 
or  iubaldlied  rehabUlUtlon. 

One  area  In  which  we  need  Increased  fM- 
eral  assistance  U  Information.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  of  responding  to  urbwi  change 
stems  from  the  unprecedented  rate  of  that 
change.  We  simply  do  not  have  the  tools  to 
measure  or  to  de«:rlbe  accurately  what  Is 
happening  In  our  clUee.  For  example  es- 
tlinates  of  the  number  of  vmemployed  high 
school  dropouu  in  New  York  City  range  from 
77  000  to  125.000.  No  one  knows  for  sure— 
census  daU  Is  1959  data  and  employment 
data  la  collected  for  larg«  regional  dlstrtcts. 

Local  government  needs  access  to  the  lat- 
est and  best  data  available.  »*0«»?»  ^» 
banks  contiguous  data  collection  dUtrtcts 
for  an  reUt«l  federal  programs,  a  mi<»-<»«- 
ade  oeniua.  and  IncreaMd  twamloal  awUt- 
ance  to  local  governments*  efforts  to  create 
their  own  information  systems  are  ways  in 
which  this  goal  might  be  attained. 

Administrative  reforms,  at  both  the  local 
and  federal  levels,  are  at  least  as  crlttcai 
as  structural  reorganizations.  We  have  at- 
tempted  bold  new  approaches  In  a  number 
of  programs,  perhaps  none  so  importantaa 
thoie  in  the  Welfare  Department.  Two 
malor  demonstraUon  projects  have  been  de- 
glmed  One  would  substitute  a  "declara- 
tion" procedure  for  establishing  eligibility 
for  pubUc  aaslsUnce  In  place  of  the  present 
riioroui  Invertlgatlon.  Thi»  would  pM»Uel 
the  affidavit  and  spot  check  system  used  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  fcnd  would  free 
caaeworkers  from  the  tedium  of  invertlga- 
Uons  enabling  them  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  fundamental  problems  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents. The  second  proposal  U  for  an  employ- 
ment "incentive"  demonstration  to  enable 
welfare  recipients  to  retain  a  larger  portion 
of  earned  income.  This  program  could  make 
*•  a  major  change  In  the  patterns  of  d^>end- 
ency  by  encouraging  the  welfare  recipient 
to  seek  employment  and  training  that  wlU 
lend  to  Increasing  self-support. 

Unfortunately,  the  creativity  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department  and  the  support  of  the 
City  AdmlnUtratlon  are  Insufficient  to  try 
out  theae  concepU.  The  necessary  approvaU 
at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  have  not  yet 
been  granted.  This  inaction  U  not  only 
frustrating  to  thoae  who  would  confront 
the  welfare  problem  with  new  approaches, 
but  It  has  the  effect  of  confirming  the  wide- 
spread MU«f  tbat  the  problem  Itaelf  la 
iMfWlMl. 

The  difficulties  wa  have  eocountered  Id  Ini- 
ttattng  thaae  two  projects  raise  a  more  fun- 
damental question.  Every  detail  of  every 
innovAttOB  or  ofaanc*  tn  w«UU«  prooadure 
must  bs  apfvoved  by  State  and  Fedaral  ot- 
flolala.    Msre  laaotton  at  ths  State  and  Fed- 


eral levels  has  blocked  our  efforts  to  achieve 
significant  procedural  ttnprovements.  We 
find  this  unreasonable  add  unnecessary.  A 
more  rational  approach  -would  be  to  grsuit 
to  the  City  broad  poweit  of  procedural  In- 
novation subject  to  a  veto  by  either  the  State 
or  Federal  governments.  The  burden  of  ac- 
tion should  be  placed  oS  those  who  would 
seek  to  restrict  experlmeatatlon  and  Innova- 
tion. 

One  final  thought.  Federal  public  assist- 
ance programs,  although  often  singled  out. 
are  actually  only  one  oi  several  Important 
ways  In  which  Congress  has  sought  to  pro- 
vide economic  security  for  our  citizens. 
Others  Include  social  security.  Medicare, 
minimum  wages,  and  unemployment  and 
workmen's  compensation.  It  seems  appro- 
priate now  that  these  various  programs,  de- 
veloped Independently,  be  rationalized  Into 
a  coherent  national  program  for  economic 
security.  I  suggest  that  such  a  study  be 
undertaken  either  by  tha  Congress  or  In  the 
executive  branch. 

u.  Pt&soirsKL 

Sound  organization  provides  the  frame- 
work for  effective  government,  but  the  moti- 
vating force  Is  people,  ftor  much  too  long, 
local  government  has  been  viewed  as  the 
backwater  of  governmtnt  service.  The 
glamour,  the  prestige,  and  the  rewards  were 
to  be  earned  In  the  Federal  service;  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  State  level,  but  not  In  local 
government.  Local  govarnment  has  tradi- 
tionally been  thought  of  as  the  province  of 
the  politicians. 

This  must  change.  Evtn  with  the  limited 
expansion  of  urban  progmms  that  has  taken 
place  thus  far,  we  are  sxperlenclng  a  per- 
sonnel crisis.  Improved  jovermnental  struc- 
tures and  better  qualified  personnel  are 
closely  related.  Clear  lines  of  authority  and 
grants  of  res p>on£l bill ty  will  attract  better 
people  without  whom  new  procedures  will 
never  reach  their  full  potential. 

To  meet  the  personnel  needs  of  New  York 
City  we  have  aggressively  pought  out  the  best 
talent  we  could  And  wherever  we  could  find 
It — In  the  Federal  government,  in  other  cities 
and  states,  and  In  private  Industry.  Often, 
to  get  the  right  man  for  the  right  Job.  we 
had  to  Increase  the  levd  of  com(>eusatlon, 
and  even  then  we  were  frustrated  by  the 
freezlng-ln  of  pension  syitems.  Federal  leg- 
islation to  produce  pension  mobility  for  per- 
sons transferring  between  Federal  and  local 
government  would  significantly  reduce  this 
problem.. 

Since  Janxiary,  we  have  brought  together  In 
New  York  a  group  of  outstanding  profes- 
sionals from  across  the  i^tlon.  We  were  no 
more  Interested  In  their  politics  than  In  their 
religions.  I  believe  that  ip  New  York  City  we 
are  well  on  the  way  to  fettering  a  new  breed 
of  top  level  executive — forward-looking  pro- 
fessionals with  outstanding  administrative 
experience  and  with  a  perspective  that  goes 
beyond   the   borders   of   any   particular   city. 

But  we  must  look  to  tie  future  as  well  as 
the  present  and  we  must  be  concerned  with 
getting  the  best  people  at  all  levels  of  local 
government,  not  only  for  the  top  executive 
poaltlons.  Important  though  they  are. 

This  stmuner  we  established,  with  sub- 
stantial Federal  assistance,  a  program  to 
bring  able  young  peopla  into  city  jovem- 
ment.  The  New  York  City  Urban  Corpe 
program  brought  us  more  than  1.000  college 
students  from  across  the  country  to  work  at 
useful  tasks  In  city  govtmment.  It  is  our 
hofw  that  this  expoeura  will  Induce  many 
of  them  to  return  on  a  permanent  basis  after 
graduation. 

Older  retired  citizen*  provide  another 
source  of  talent  for  oux  city  governments. 
Then  are  many  able  man  and  women  who, 
although  they  have  completed  one  career, 
can  still  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
society.  We  propoae  to  tap  this  source  by 
the   creation    of    a    Senior    Cltlsens    Service 


Corps  which  would  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment In  city  agencies. 

We  also  propose  to  bring  university  faculty 
members  Into  government  through  a  faculty 
residency  program.  As  with  the  Senior  Cit- 
izens Service  Corpe,  we  are  hopeful  that 
Federal  assistance  can  be  obtained  to  support 
these  projects.  Both  will  serve  to  seed  our 
local  government  with  people  who  have 
somewhat  different  but  very  valuable  per- 
spectives from  those  of  the  career  eertice. 

Another  program  which  we  think  can 
make  an  Important  contribution  is  already 
In  operation  In  New  York.  It  is  an  Executive 
Volunteer  Corps  which  Is  to  consist  of  about 
100  retired  business  executives,  who  will 
make  available  their  expertise  to  small  busl- 
nmen  throughout  the  City. 

While  programs  such  as  the  Urban  Corps 
win  produce  dividends  over  the  long  pull, 
we  caruiot  wait.  The  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  city  responsibilities  make  It  Im- 
perative for  us  to  secure  a  massive  Infusion 
of  talent  now.  One  possible  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  is  contained  In  the  pro- 
p)OBed  "Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act", 
S  3408.  Introduced  by  Senator  Mdskte  This 
bill  would  make  It  possible,  through  the  grant 
of  Federal  funds,  for  the  City  to  Improve  lu 
recruitment,  selection,  classification,  train- 
ing and  supervision  of  vital  personnel.  The 
Inadequacies  In  these  areas  were  high-lighted 
a  few  years  ago  by  a  Brookings  Institution 
study  of  professional,  managerial  and  tech- 
nical personnel  In  New  York.  Aware  as  the 
city  has  been  of  Its  fallings  In  these  matters, 
budget  considerations  have  precluded  rem- 
edying them. 

The  Muskle  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
Federal  government  to  share  Its  personnel 
programs  with  states  and  localities,  and  It 
promotes  a  much  needed  mobility  of  per- 
sonnel between  Federal  and  state  and  loosl 
governments.  In  short,  it  creates  a  climate 
and  a  means  for  Joint  efforts  by  all  levels  of 
government  to  solve  increasingly  difficult 
manpower  problems. 

in.  crrizEN  PABTicrp.wiojf 
In  the  midst  of  our  new  sense  of  \irgency 
about  the  material  needs  of  our  cities,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  an  intangible  which 
profoundly  affects  our  urban  futtire — the 
quality  of  the  relationship  between  the  citi- 
zens of  our  cities  and  their  government.  All 
that  we  can  do  to  rebuild  our  cities  will  have 
limited  effect  unless  we  are  able  at  the  same 
time  to  rebtilld  a  sense  of  participation  in 
determining  the  fate  of  the  city  among  all 
Its  citizens. 

Nowhere  has  this  goal  become  more  Im- 
portant than  In  New  York  City.  The  scale 
of  the  dally  tasks  of  government  In  so  large 
a  city  has  led  to  the  centralization  of  deci- 
sion-making In  a  massive  bureaucracy.  Too 
often  that  centralization  means  government 
which  Is  remote.  Insensitive.  Invisible  and 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  A 
government  with  300,000  employees,  800 
schools.  78  pwllce  precincts,  and  21  munici- 
pal hospitals  Is  a  government  which  must 
learn  the  art  of  creative  decentralization  at 
the  same  time  It  uses  new  technology  to  cen- 
tralize Its  operations.  Resolving  this  tension 
between  the  two  simultaneous  directions  of 
modern  government — centralization  and  de- 
centralization— represents  one  of  the  great- 
est challenges  facing  city  government  today. 
In  New  York  we  have  begun  to  take  some 
deliberate  steps  toward  Improving  the  de- 
livery of  services  to  our  citizens.  To  provide 
prompt  response  to  housing  complaints,  the 
Building  Department  has  begun  to  locate  lu 
Inspectors  In  local  offices  and  has  equipped 
them  with  an  instant  communication  system. 
Under  an  OEO  grant,  we  have  also  opened 
five  trailer  offices  In  slum  areas  as  part  of 
our  emergency  repair  program.  "Hie  Welfare 
Department  has  opened  its  fint  satellite  wel- 
fare center.  Seven  community  progress  cen- 
ters are  now  operating  in  target  areas  under 
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the  antl -poverty  program.  The  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  designing  comprehen- 
sive neighborhood  health  clinics  for  low- 
income  areas.  As  a  flret  priority,  the  newly 
created  Depcurtment  of  Manpower  and  Career 
Development  of  the  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration will  establish  a  system  of  neigh- 
borhood employment  centers  which  will  un- 
dertake a  door-to-door,  household-by-house- 
hold survey  to  find  out  precisely  who  needs 
and  wants  training  and  a  Job.  All  of  this 
will  be  made  more  effective  by  the  creation  of 
neighborhood  city  halls,  the  flret  of  which 
opened  last  week  in  East  New  York.  These 
will  bring  to  each  neighborhood  In  our  vast 
city  a  complete  municipal  information  and 
referral  system  as  well  as  a  full-time  staff  to 
deal  with  local  problems  when  and  where 
they  occur. 

But  placing  City  services  In  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  needed  will  not,  In  itself,  end 
city  dwellers'  pervasive  feelings  that  they 
have  no  way  to  Influence  their  government. 
This  sense  of  fundamental  powerlessness  in 
the  face  of  Invisible,  uncaring  government  Is 
the  greatest  disease  of  urban  culture  today. 
At  Its  worst,  the  gnawing  fnistration  of  pow- 
erlessness explodes  In  senseless  acts  of  Indi- 
vidual mob  violence.  No  mere  appropriation 
or  reorganization  will  touch  this  disease.  It 
will  take  a  basic  commitment  on  the  part 
of  local  and  federal  governments  to  provide 
new  channels  cf  participation  In  urban  gov- 
ernment for  those  who  now  feel  they  have 
no  relationship  to  the  agencies  which"  touch 
their  lives. 

In  New  York  this  goal  underlies  the  com- 
mitment my  administration  has  made  to  the 
creation  of  a  Civilian  Review  Board  for  the 
Police  Department.  Similarly,  the  creation 
of  welfare-recipient  advisory  groups  and 
comimunlty  corporations  to  coordinate  and 
operate  neighborhood  anti-poverty  programs 
grow  out  of  our  recognition  that  those  who 
receive  services  must  shape  those  services. 
Only  thus  will  they  gain  a  true  sense  of  In- 
fluencing their  own  destiny  in  their  own 
neighborhoods.  In  this  same  effort,  over  200 
grasB-roots  o^anizatlons  are  now  operating 
their  own  summer  anti-poverty  programs  In 
twenty-six  target  neighborhoods  across  the 
City. 

Let  me  be  clear.  What  is  needed  to  cure 
the  disease  of  powerlessness  In  our  great  cit- 
ies is  neither  black  nor  white  power.  What 
Is  crucial  Is  a  new  sense  of  citizen  power — 
power  to  Influence  city  governments'  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities. 
Without  Citizen  power,  we  will  still  be  pour- 
ing our  resources  Into  programs  which  may 
fail  because  they  do  not  reflect  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  those  who  are  most  deeply 
affected  by  the  decay  of  our  cities. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  things  that 
we  In  New  York  City  are  doing  to  meet  the 
urban  crisis — streamlining  local  government, 
re-thlnklng  ovx  goals  and  aspirations,  a  new 
emphasis  on  searching  out  top  rate  profes- 
sionals, and  a  new  emphasis  on  creating  an 
aiu^  of  excitement  and  participation  In  local 
government.  However,  our  financial  ability 
to  do  these  things  is  severely  limited.  And 
thu  does  not  begin  to  take  Into  account  the 
funding  of  the  very  large  programs  of  capi- 
tal improvements  and  social  and  economic 
development  which  are  Indispensable  if  we 
are  to  make  our  cities  livable.  Let  me  give 
you  an  Idea  of  the  deepening  financial  plight 
In  which  we  find  oureelves. 

When  I  took  office  last  January.  New  York 
C'.ty  was  preparing  its  budget  for  Its  coming 
fiscal  year.  It  amounted  to  over  M.5  billion 
and  included  a  defllclt  of  well  over  $500  mll- 
Uon.  This  deficit  could  not  be  attributed 
to  an  overly-ambitious  approach  to  the  City* 
problems  for  even  with  this  deficit  the  City 
planned  only  to  engage  in  a  holding  opera- 
tion. Nor  could  it  be  attributed  to  any  re- 
luctance to  tax  oureelvea.  The  mainstay 
Of  the  City's  revenue.  Its  property  tax.  while 


not  the  highest  in  the  country  is  at  4.96  per 
100  of  assessed  valuation — certainly  on  the 
high  side. 

The  second  major  source  of  tax  revenue 
la  the  sales  tax,  which  at  a  combined  State- 
City  rate  of  S'l:  U  higher  than  it  is  any- 
where else  In  the  United  States,  except  Penn- 
sylvania which  also  has  a  b"<   sales  tax. 

The  City's  business  tax  structure,  which 
produced  about  »250  million  annually,  was 
built  around  a  gross  receipts  tax  of  4/10  of 
1  't .  For  the  many  businesses  with  low  profit 
margins,  this  tax  was  equl\-alent  to  any- 
where from  an  S-t  to  20^",  net  Income  tax. 
All  of  this  was  on  top  of  a  State  tax  struc- 
ture with  a  personal  Income  tax  that  rises 
quickly  from  2'"-   to  10 'r, . 

As  you  can  see  there  was  not  very  much 
flexibility.  Yet  without  additional  tax  rev- 
enues, the  City's  financial  condition  was  fast 
deteriorating.  We  had  no  choice,  therefore, 
but  to  ask  the  State  Legislature  for  authority 
to  levy  a  City  personal  Income  tax  applicable 
to  both  commuters  and  residents;  to  Increase 
the  stock  transfer  tax,  to  double  water 
chargee,  and  to  Increase  utility  taxes  and  the 
premium  tax  on  life  Insurance  companies. 
In  addition,  primarily  for  reasons  of  equity, 
we  rewrote  the  City's  business  tax  law  elimi- 
nating the  old  gross  receipts  tax  and  sub- 
stituting a  more  equitable  net  profits  tax. 
The  revenue  from  this  package  plus  addi- 
tional aid  from  the  State,  plus  a  lob  freeze 
and  other  economies  will  enable  us  to  get 
through  the  current  fiscal  year  in  the  black. 
But  what  of  next  year  and  the  year  after, 
and  what  of  the  mountain  of  problems  which 
we  cannot  touch  on  this  budget?  The  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  City  Finances — a  non- 
partisan citizens  group  appointed  by  Mayor 
Wagner — estimates  a  deficit  for  the  City's 
next  fiscal  year  of  some  «400  million,  even 
taking  into  account  the  revenue  growth  fac- 
tor. I  hope  that  we  can  by  prudent  man- 
agement and  by  economies  substantially  re- 
duce that  figure.  But  I  know  that  the  result 
will  not  be  a  budget  that  will  allow  us  to 
wage  all-out  war  on  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  on  dreadful 
housing,  on  traffic  strangulation,  and  oa  filth 
in  our  streets.  In  the  air  we  breathe,  and  In 
the  water  around  us. 

The  answer  Is  not  additional  local  taxes. 
On  Monday  Senator  Clabk  said  he  thought 
business  was  blackmailing  local  governments 
Into  low  taxes  by  threats  to  relocate.  While 
I  would  not  describe  this  situation  In  pre- 
cisely those  terms,  the  mobility  of  people 
and  industry  Is  a  substantial  deterrent  to 
the  reliance  which  state  and  local  govern- 
ments can  place  upon  Income  taxation.  If 
a  company's  operations  can  be  carried  on  In 
a  low-tax  area  as  well  as  a  high-tax  area. 
the  company  may  be  Induced  to  settle  where 
taxes  are  lower.  Similarly,  individuals  are 
tempted  to  move  to  areas  of  lower  taxation. 
These  are  facta  of  life  which  result  from  the 
autonomy  and  dlverelty  of  a  federal  system. 
For  In  this  country,  it  Is  only  the  Federal 
tax  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
ubiquitous. 

The  limitations  which  this  situation  places 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  states  and  localities 
to  solve  their  fiscal  problems  through  In- 
creasing their  taxes  is  a  forceful  argument 
for  some  form  of  Federal  tax  sharing. 
Whether  that  tax  sharing  Is  accomplished 
by  a  Uml ted  credit  against  Federal  taxes  for 
State  and  local  taxes  or  whether  It  Is  derived 
through  the  so-called  "Heller  plan"  Is  leas 
Important  than  that  something  of  the  sort 
be  done. 

ThU  then  Is  the  fiscal  crisis  which  con- 
fronts us  In  New  York.  With  taxes  already 
at  a  level  which  causes  dally  complaints  by 
both  business  and  Individuals,  we  are  barely 
able  to  meet  our  essential  needs.  New  taxes, 
higher  taxes,  are  no  solution  In  New  York! 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  I  expect 
that  the  same  Is  true  for  our  other  cities. 


The  money  must  come  from  Federal  rev- 
enues. Without  very  large  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral money,  the  pteln  fact  Is  that  the  crisis 
of  our  cities  will  continue  and  worsen.  This 
is  a  malignancy  that  this  great  nation  can- 
not afford  to  Ignore. 


HUAC  AND  THE  <X)URTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pdnt  in  the  Recx>ro  and 
include  extraneoos  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate which  has  been  held  in  the  House 
revolving  around  the  recent  decision  of 
District  Judge  Corcoran  relative  to  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  House  Un-Amerl- 
can  Activities  Committee  has  touched  a 
very  vital  constitutional  issue  of  our 
country.  It  is  vteU  that  all  aspects  of 
this  matter  should  be  considered  so  that 
the  most  mature  opinion  upon  the  whole 
subject  may  be  stimulated  and  developed. 

I  offer  two  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times,  one  of  August  17,  1966.  and 
one  of  Augtist  22,  1966,  bearing  upon  this 
critical  question  for  inclusion  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
[From  the  New  Ycrk  Times.  Aug.  17,  1966) 
Useless  Hkakings 

The  opening  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  hearings  on  left-wing 
aid  to  the  Vletcong  proved  sis  disorderly  and 
unproductive  as  the  work  of  this  committee 
usually  la.  There  to  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  Information  developed  In  these 
hearings  could  form  the  basis  of  a  constltu- 
Uonally  viable  pleas  of  legislation. 

The  free-speech  guarantees  of  the  Flret 
Amendment  offer  vrtde  protection  for  radical. 
Inflammatory  and  antiwar  talk — and  no  one 
who  vmderetands  the  essence  of  a  free  society 
would  have  it  otherwise.  Insofar  as  demon- 
strations interfere  with  the  movement  of 
troop>s  or  war  materials,  they  can  be  handled 
under  existing  law,  No  blanket  new  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  deal  with  treason  or 
sabotage. 

Despite  our  bell*  that  neither  the  hear- 
ings— nor  the  committee — serve  any  useful 
purpose,  we  are  glad  that  the  three-Judge 
Court  of  Appeals  vacated  a  lower  court  order 
enjoining  the  committee  from  conducting  its 
inqviiry.  Federal  Judge  Howard  Corcoran 
may  well  have  been  within  his  legal  powere 
In  issuing  the  orlgfcial  restraint.  As  Repre- 
sentative CLAtmE  PippEx,  of  Florida,  reminded 
his  incensed  colleagues  in  the  House  yester- 
day, each  branch  of  government  Is  under  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  courts  are  the  final  In- 
terpreters of  the  law. 

But  the  Injunction  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  Impossible,  to  enforce:  and  It 
placed  the  court  la  an  unnecessarily  awk- 
ward position  in  Its  relationship  to  Congress. 
The  solution  to  the  exceoses  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  must  come 
from  Congress,  where  the  problem  has  its 
origins.  The  memhere  of  the  House  can 
expect  an  Interminable  round  of  futile  and 
embarrassing  controvenies  so  long  as  they 
permit  this  committee  to  roam  about  with 
an  Inherently  vague  and  tmworkable 
mandate.  | 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  22,  19«ei 

AMD  JmaciAL  PnxOKT 

Congressional  annoyance  at  Federal  Judge 

Howard    Corooran's   short-lived    attempt   to 

enjoin  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on. 
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Un-American  Activities  was  predictable  and 
ev«n  understandable.  What  U  lesa  defensible 
la  tbe  hysterical  tone  a  number  of  Repre- 
8«ntatlvea  have  been  talcing  over  the  Inci- 
dent. 

The  Irate  Congreasmen  oeem  obUvious  to 
the  tact  that  a  serious  constitutional  Issue 
Is  Involved  here,  one  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  abusing  the  court.  That  Issue  Is  whether 
or  not  the  procedures  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  are  constitutional  to 
begin  with,  whether  or  not  in  the  light  of 
Its  record  injunctive  relief  is  necessary  to 
protect  citizens  from  probable  Injury.  All 
that  Judge  Corcoran  tried  to  do  was  to  post- 
pon«  the  committee's  tempestuous  hearings 
uatU  that  iMue  could  be  properly  presented 
to  the  court. 

To  argue  that  hla  action  breached  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers  Is  to  con- 
tend that  each  of  the  three  branches  of  Oov- 
ernment  Is  sovereign,  Its  powers  In  no  way 
subject  to  checks  and  balances  Imposed  by 
the  other  two.  Obviously  that  Is  not  the 
■CAM.  Congress  has  the  power  to  check  the 
courts  by  fixing  their  Jurisdictions,  by  fliianc> 
Ing  their  operations,  by  passing  on  the  ap- 
polntznent  of  the  Judge-  and,  of  course,  by 
ch.nglng  the  very  laws  which  they  interpret. 
In  turn  the  courts  may — indeed  must — pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  CongresMonal 
Aoeiona. 

As  we  have  previously  made  clear,  we  are 
glad  Judge  Corcoran's  order  was  overruled  by 
a  special  appeals  court.  But  for  Congrees- 
men  to  behave  as  U  the  Judge  had  committed 
lese-majeet^  Is  to  assume  a  pose  of  absolut- 
ism which  does  them  no  credit.  Repreaenta- 
ttve  CuoDK  PKPPn  did  well  to  remind  his 
colleagues  of  what  another  Judge.  Lord  Coke, 
-said  to  the  King  who  wanted  to  sit  on  his 
court:  "The  King,  too,  la  under  the  law." 


LAWS  AND  COURT  RULINaS  RELAT- 
ISa  TO  CRIME— PROTECTION  OP 
THE  ACCUSED  VERSUS  PROTEC- 
TION OP  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ttnanlmoiis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mailcs  at  thla  point  in  the  Rccoko  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  critical  questions  facing  our  coun- 
try today  Is  the  problem  of  crime  and 
how  to  combat  it.  Corollary  to  that 
question  Is  whether  the  protection  which 
the  law,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  deci- 
sions of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  throws 
aroimd  the  accused,  hinders  the  appre- 
hension and  conviction  of  persons 
charged  with  crime. 

On  June  17,  as  a  guest  of  my  devoted 
friend.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rlbolf ,  of  Miami.  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  a  dinner  of  the 
Orand  Jury  Association  of  E)ade  County, 
Pla.,  at  which  the  speaker  was  one  of 
the  distinguished  Jxistices  of  Florida  and 
America,  former  longtime  attorney  gen- 
eral of  norida.  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Associations  of  Attorneys  General 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Justice  Ricliard 
•^V.  Krvto.  Sr. 

Mr.  Justice  Ervln  spoke  on  the  chal- 
lenging subject  of  "Laws  and  Court  Rul- 
ings Ralatlzig  to  Crime;  Protection  of  the 
Accused  Versus  Protection  of  the  Pub- 
lic." Mr.  Justice  Ervln  dealt  so  thor- 
■oughly  and  so  objectively  with  this  vital 
subject  that  I  commended  Mr.  Justloe 


Ervin's  eloquent  and  able  address  to  my 
colleagues.  &nd  to  those  who  will  read 
this  Record.  I  think  be  has  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  a  better  under- 
standing by  the  public  of  the  law  and 
the  role  of  the  courts  In  this  most  mean- 
ingful field. 

I  insert  Mr.  Justice  Ervin's  address 
and  pertinent  material  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record: 

Laws  and  Court  RriiNCS  Relating  to 
Crimf:  Protection  o»  the  Accused  Vlr- 
sus  Protection  or  THg  Public 

Hon.  Ben  Crlswell,  president.  Grand  Jury 
Association  of  Dade  County,  Florida,  Inc., 
Circuit  Judge  William  A-  Herron.  members 
and  guests,  how  does  a  nation  which  pro- 
fesses the  Jeffersonlan  ideal  of  equal  and  ex- 
act Justice  to  all  men.  balance  the  safety  and 
best  Interests  of  socletj  against  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  Individual? 

This  question  poses  a  far  greater  problem 
or  issue  than  one  mlgUt  initlallj-  im;iglne. 
We  are,  and  pride  ourselves  lor  being  a  na- 
tion of  laws.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
nation  h^s  founded  anfi  based  itself  upon 
the  principle  or  concejit  of  "the  rights  of 
the  Individual."  It  Is  inevitable  th.it  con- 
flicts arise  in  the  applies  lion  and  {>erpetua- 
tion  of  theee  two  basic  principles.  It  is  our 
duty  and  our  obllgatioa  as  citizens  to  de- 
mand that  honest  and  diligent  efforts  be 
made  to  balance  these  Jntere.sts  The  pur- 
pose of  my  talk  to  you  today  Is  to  discuss 
a  vital  aspect  of  this  balancing  process,, 
nam«y — "The  Protectlot  of  the  Accused  vs.  ; 
Protection  of  the  PubBc."  Our  arena  of" 
thought  and  dlscu3.~lon  tvtn  be  the  criminal 
law  field,  and  I  will  direct  my  remarks  to 
laws  and  court  rulings  felating  thereto. 

Escobedo  v.  niinois  (decided  June  22. 
1964)  :  Danny  Escobedo  had  "confessed"  to 
complicity  in  his  brotHer-ln-law's  mtirder, 
but  the  confession  was  made  only  after  Chi- 
cago police  had  refused  to  let  him  see  his 
lawyer,  who  was  In  the  station  trying  to 
see  him.  Escobedo  had  not  been  advised  by 
the  police  of  his  right  to  remain  silent  and 
made  hla  damaging  statement  after  persist- 
ent questioning  by  the  police.  He  was  con- 
victed of  murder,  and  appealed  to  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court,  which  afllrmed  the 
conviction. 

The  United  States  Sui«-eme  Court  reversed 
and  remanded,  holding  that  where  a  police 
investigation  Is  no  longer  a  general  inquiry 
Into  an  unsolved  crime  but  has  begun  to 
focus  on  a  particular  s\SBpect  In  police  cus- 
tody who  has  been  reftlsed  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  his  counsel  and  who  has  not 
been  warned  of  his  coastltutlonal  right  to 
keep  silent,  the  accused  has  been  denied  the 
aaslstance  of  counsel  in  ■violation  of  the  6th 
and  14th  Amendments;  and  no  statement 
extracted  by  the  police  during  the  interro- 
gation may  be  used  against  him  at  a  trial. 

Douglas  V.  Calif omUx  (decided  March  18. 
1963)  :  In  a  California  State  court  two  de- 
fendants were  tried  Jointly — convicted  of 
13  felonies — and  senteticed  to  Imprison- 
ment. They  had  dismissed  their  public  de- 
fender and  had  moved  tor  separate  counsel. 
The  motion  was  denied.  After  conviction 
they  sought  to  ezerclM  their  only  right  to 
app<%l  as  of  right. 

They  appealed  to  an  latermedlate  court  of 
appeals  and.  being  indigent,  applied  to  It  for 
appointment  of  counsel  to  assist  them  on 
appeal.  In  accordance  with  a  state  rule  of 
criminal  procedure,  that  court  made  an  ex 
parte  examination  of  ttte  record  and  deter- 
mined tliat  the  appointment  of  counsel  for 
the  defendants  would  not  be  of  advantage  to 
them  or  helpful  to  the  sppellate  coiu't,  thus 
denying  appointment  of  counsel.  Their  ap- 
peal waa  heard  without  saaistance  of  counsel 
and  4hedr  convictlona  affirmed.  The  Cali- 
fomla  SupreixM  Court  denied  a  discretionary 


review.     The  defendants  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
stated  the  Issue  as  "whether  or  not  an  indi- 
gent shall  be  denied  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel on  appeal."  The  Supreme  Court  an- 
swered In  the  negative,  holding  that  such  a 
denial  amounted  to  discrimination  against 
the  Indigent.  They  said  "There  can  be  no 
equal  Justice  where  the  kind  of  an  appeal  a 
man  enjoys  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
money  he  has."  Thus,  in  cases  where  the 
api>eal  Is  as  of  right,  an  Indigent  shall  not 
be  denied  the  assistance  of  counsel.  The 
Supreme  Court  did  not  concern  Itself  with 
problems  that  might  arise  from  the  denial 
of  counsel  for  the  preparation  of  a  petition 
for  discretionary  or  mandatory  review  be- 
yond the  stage  in  the  appellate  process  at 
which  the  claims  have  once  been  presented 
by  a  lawyer  and  passed  upjon  by  an  appel- 
late cotirt.  The  Supreme  Court  specifically 
stated  that  they  were  dealing  "only  with  the 
first  appeal  granted  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
rich  and  poor  alilce,  from  a  criminal  con- 
viction." 

Gideon  V.  Wainwright  (decided  March  18, 
1963)  :  In  this  case  the  defendant  Gideon, 
charged  In  a  Florida  state  court  with  a 
noncapital  felony,  appeared  without  funds 
and  without  counsel  and  asked  that  the 
Court  appoint  counsel  for  him.  This  request 
was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  state  law 
permitted  appointment  of  counsel  for  in- 
digent defendants  In  capital  cases  only. 
Gideon  conducted  his  own  defense  and  was 
duly  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Imprison- 
ment. Subsequently  he  applied  to  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeaa 
corpus  on  the  ground  that  his  conviction 
violated  his  rights  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
denied  all  relief.  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held.  In  substance,  that  the  right  of  an  in- 
digent defendant  in  a  criminal  trial  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  is  a  fundamental 
right  essential  to  a  fair  trial,  and  Gideon's 
trial  and  conviction  without  the  assistance 
of  counsel  violated  the  14th  Amendment. 

ilfapp  V.  Ohio  (decided  June  19,  1961):  In 
Mapp,  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  know- 
ingly having  had  In  her  possession  and 
under  her  control  certain  lewd  and  lascivi- 
ous books,  pictures  and  photographs  in  viola- 
tion of  an  Ohio  statute.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  found  her  conviction  valid  though 
"based  primarily  upon  the  introduction  la 
evidence  of  lewd  and  lascivious  books  and 
pictures  unlawfully  seized  during  an  un- 
lawful search  of  defendant's  home.  •  •  •" 
The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  believed  that  whUe 
a  reasonable  argument  could  be  made  that 
the  conviction  should  be  reversed  because 
the  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence were  such  as  to  oflfend  a  sense  of 
Justice,  the  fact  that  the  evidence  had  not 
been  taken  from  the  defendant's  person  by 
the  use  of  brutal  or  offensive  physical  force 
against  the  defendant's  person,  the  seizure 
was  not  Illegal  and  books  and  pictures  could 
be  admitted  in  evidence  against  the  defend- 
ant at  her  trial. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed 
and  remanded  the  conviction  and  held  that 
the  4th  Amendment  right  of  privacy  has  been 
declared  enforceable  against  the  states 
through  the  Due  Process  Claiise  of  the  Hth 
Amendment,  and  as  such  it  Is  enforceable 
against  them  by  the  same  sanction  of  exclu- 
sion a:;  Is  u.-'ed  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Thus  all  e'idence  obtained  by 
searches  end  seizures  In  violation  of  the  P«l- 
era!  Constitution  is  likewise  inadmissible  In 
a  criminal  trial  In  a  state  court.  This  "gives 
to  the  Individual  no  more  than  that  which 
the  Constitution  guarantees  him,  [and]  to 
the  police  officer  no  less  than  that  to  which 
honest  law  enforcement  is  entitled  •  •  '" 
(Mapp  at  p.  660). 
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Mallary  v.  United  States  (decided  June  24. 
19571  :  In  this  case  MaUory  was  convicted  of 
rape  in  a  Federal  District  Court  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  A?  for  circumstances  prior 
to  trial— Mallory  was  apprehended  between 
2  00-2-30  p.m.  and  taken  to  police  headquar- 
ters At  le.ist  4  officers  questioned  him  there 
ill  the  presence  of  4  other  officers  for  30  to  45 
minutes,  beginning  the  examination  by  tell- 
ing lilm  that  his  brother  had  said  that  he 
was  the  assailant.  Mallory  strenuously 
der.led  his  guilt.  At  about  4  p.m.  Mallory 
and  3  other  su.spects  were  asked  to  submit  to 
lie  detector  tests,  and  tliey  agreed,  ^^a^iory 
was  not  questioned  unt!'.  8  pm.  Pollowine 
almost  an  hour  and  one-half  of  steady  Inter- 
rogation, he  finally  st.;ted  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible. Not  until  10  p.m.,  nfter  Mallor\ 
had  repeated  his  confession  to  other  officers, 
did  the  police  attempt  to  reach  a  US  Com- 
missioner for  the  puriKJse  of  arraignment. 
Falling  In  the  attempt  to  re.icli  a  Commis- 
sioner the  police  obtained  Mallory's  consent 
to  examination  by  the  deputy  coroner,  who 
noted  no  indicia  of  physical  or  psychological 
coercion.  Between  11:30  .ind  12  30  a.m  he 
dictated  the  coufesElon  to  a  typist  The 
next  morning  he  was  brought  before  a  Com- 
missioner. M  the  trlr.1.  which  was  del.iycd 
for  a  year  because  cl  dovibt  about  Mallory  s 
mental  capacity  to  understand  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  the  signed  confes*ioi:  was 
introduced  Into  evidence. 

The  United  SUites  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  conviction  for  being  violative  of  Rule 
6(8)  of  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
which  requires  that  an  arrested  person  be 
taken  before  a  committing  magistrate  "with- 
out unnecessary  delay,"  The  Court  noted 
that  this  duty  does  not  call  for  mech.anic:.! 
or  automatic  obedience,  because  clrcum- 
stance.i  m.iy  Justify  a  brief  delay  between 
arrest  and  arraignment,  as  for  Instance, 
where  the  story  volunteered  by  the  accused 
Is  susceptible  of  quick  veriflcatlon  through 
third  parties.  But  the  delay  must  not  be 
of  a  nature  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
extraction  of  a  confession. 

Discussion  of  Escobedo  v.  Illinois:  The 
problem  posed  by  Escobedo  can  be  ■  more 
precisely  formulated  and  sharply  brought 
into  focus  if  the  bacltground  of  the  case  Is 
probed.  For  the  decision  in  Escobedo  can 
be  seen  as  the  denouement  of  a  revolution 
m  criminal-constitutional  law  begun  some 
forty  years  ago. 

The  proverbial  and  oft-mentioned  door  re- 
putedly left  ajar  by  the  Supreme  Covirt  was 
first  opened  forty-two  ye.irs  ago  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Moore  v.  Dcmpney.  Tlie  rare 
upset  the  conviction  of  some  Arkansas 
Negroes  because  their  trial  was  conducted 
under  the  threat  of  mob  violence.  The  deci- 
sion In  Moore  is  generally  considered  the 
opening  shot  of  the  revolution  in  constitu- 
tional law  that  is  still  going  on.  The  revo- 
lution has  proceeded  primarily  on  three 
fronts.  Convictions  have  been  upset  be- 
cause (1)  the  defendant  was  denied  the 
right  to  counsel;  (2)  the  defendant's  con- 
fesplon  was  not  made  voluntarily,  and  (3) 
evidence  was  admitted  at  the  trial  that  was 
obtained  by  an  illegal  search  and  selrure 
These  three  fronts — right  to  counsel,  invol- 
untary confessions,  and  Illegal  search  and 
seizures — spearheaded  the  development  of 
the  revolution. 

The  first  right  to  counsel  case  was,  of 
course.  Powell  v.  Alabama,  decided  In  1932 
Prom  Powell  until  Escobedo,  a  period  of  32 
years,  over  50  right  to  counsel  cases  were  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  front  of 
the  revolution  easily  became  the  most  pow- 
erful and  has  been  widely  accepted  by  the 
bar,  the  press,  and  the  Judiciary.  It  is  no 
doubt  because  of  the  success  of  this  front 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  begun  to  shape 
Its  opinions  with  Increasing  frequency  in 
right-to-counsel  language.  The  decision  in 
Escobedo  reflects  this  fact. 


The  second  front  began  In  1936  vrtth  the 
decision  in  Brown  v.  Mississippi.  This  case 
upset  convictions  which  rested  on  confes- 
sions obtained  by  the  use  of  police  brutality. 
The  roots  of  this  front  are  deep  and  can  JJe 
traced  back  through  the  common  law  some 
300  years.  Nearly  200  years  ago  the  rule 
was  flnnly  established  In  England  |Rex  v. 
Wartckshall,  1  Leach  263,  264,  168  Engl.  Rep. 
234,  235  1783).):  "•  •  •  but  a  confession 
forced  from  the  mind  by  the  flattery  of 
hope,  or  by  the  torture  of  fear,  comes  in  so 
questionable  shape  when  It  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  evidence  of  guilt,  that  no 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  it;  and  there- 
fore it  is  rejected."  Our  early  state  cases 
accepted  the  rule  as  well.  Nonetheless, 
during  the  nineteenth  century  orUy  eight 
cases  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  of  them  arose  after  the  Clrtl  War.  From 
1900  to  1936  few  cases  were  decided  by  the 
Court.  Then  came  Brown  v.  Mississippi,  the 
first  case  upsetting  a  state  conviction  on  the 
basis  that  an  involuntary  confession  was 
used.  Between  Brown  and  Escobedo  over  35 
confession  cases  were  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Yet  It  Is  quite  clear  that  this  front  h."is  not 
been  a  popular  one.  The  average  perso:i  is 
wont  to  look  upon  a  confession  as  excellent 
proof  of  the  confessor's  guilt.  The  psycho- 
logical reasons  underlj-ing  false  confessions 
are  not  widely  appreciated. 

The  search  and  seizure  cases,  the  third 
front,  find  their  roots  In  Boyd  v.  United 
States,  decided  in  1886.  FYom  that  taproot 
frew  a  very  shaky  tree  Branches  grew  off 
In  every  direction.  This  front  suffered  from 
the  same  handicap  as  the  confession  front. 
Convictions  were  being  upset  even  though 
the  Illegally  seized  evidence  was  perfectly 
reliable.  Unlike  the  confession  cases  no 
lingering  doubt  of  the  reliability  of  the  evi- 
dence remained.  And  so  guilty  men  went 
free  because  the  constable  blundered.  The 
explanations  as  to  why  this  should  be  so 
we.'-e  not  widely  understood.  The  front 
reached  a  temporary  peak  In  1£*49  in  Wolf  v. 
CoJorodo.  which  held  the  Fourth  Amendment 
se.uch  and  seizure  prohibition  applicable  to 
the  states  but  not  enforceable.  Tills  posi- 
tion was  doomed  to  failure  from  Its  Incep- 
tion. EUd  12  years  later  the  Court  made  the 
rule  fully  applicable  to  the  states  In  Mapp  v. 
Ohio.  But  then  four  years  later  the  Court 
again  retreated  and  held  the  rule  to  be  ap- 
plicable only  prospectively.  {Liukletter  v. 
Walker] 

In  addition  to  these  three  fronts  there  has 
been  an  Important  flank  movement  Involv- 
ing the  prlrtlege  against  self-lncrlmlnatlon 
guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  Amendment.  In  a 
sense  this  privilege  was  alwaj-s  in  the  back- 
ground in  the  confession  cases  and  often 
even  In  search  and  seizure  cases.  Its  root* 
are  perhaps  tiie  deepest  of  any  of  the  rights 
mentioned  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It  can  be 
traced  back  in  the  common  law  to  the 
twelfth  century.  And  recently  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  privilege  "may  have 
antedated  the  common  law  by  over  1000 
ye.ars,  having  lis  source  In  Taludlc  Law 
•  •  V  I  Note,  the  Right  to  Counsel  During 
Police  Interrogation:  The  Aftermath  of 
rscobedo,  53  Oallf.  L.  Rev,  337,  340.  note  2 
Il9«5).| 

Underlying  this  entire  constitutional  revo- 
lution are  many  currents  and  cross  currents. 
One  distinguished  scholar  has  pointed  out: 

"Perhaps  It  may  be  worth  ooservlng  that 
the  decision  of  the  Powell  |v.  Alabama  |  case 
and  the  rise  of  Hitler  to  power  in  Germany 
occurred  within  the  period  of  a  single  year. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  facile  and  specious  to 
suggest  that  these  two  events  are  related  by 
any  direct  causal  connection.  Yet.  jperhaps, 
in  some  larger  sense  the  two  occurrences  may 
be  located  in  the  same  current  of  history. 
Both  events  are  encompassed  In  the  crisis  of 
individual  liberty  which  has  confronted  the 


western  world  since  the  first  world  war.  The 
court  has  been  sensitive  to  the  crisis  and  has 
responded  emphatically  to  it.  |  Allen,  Tlie 
Supreme  Court,  Federalism,  and  State  Sys- 
tems of  Criminal  Justice,  8  De  Paul  L.  Rev. 
213,219  (1959).! 

With  this  background  In  mind,  the  Esco- 
bedo decision  can  be  seen,  not  as  an  isolated 
fragment  In  the  growth  of  our  constitutional 
law,  but  as  the  natural  result  of  the  internal 
logic  of  a  constittHrtonal  revolution  over  forty 
years  old  and  now  well  into  its  final  phases," 
[Foregoing  remailEs  taken  from  "Brlet  of 
Amlctis  Curiae  In  The  Escobedo  Case"  (The 
Mlchle  Compwiny,  CharlotteevUle,  Va.) .] 

Newly  accepted  cases  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Cotirt  subeequent  to  Escobedo  cov- 
ering unresolved  problems  arising  as  a  re- 
sult of  Escobedo.  (Dl»*cussed  in  Time.  April 
29,  1966.  New  York  )  : 

"Across  the  country,  many  lower  courts 
echoed  the  dissenters'  fears  by  ruling  that 
Escobedo  voids  a  confession  only  if,  as  in 
Danny  Escobedo'*  case,  the  suspect  had  re- 
tained a  lawyer  and  was  not  allowed  to  con- 
sult him.  By  contrast,  the  CaUfomla  Su- 
preme Court  wont  beyond  Escobedo  and 
ruled  last  year  In  People  v.  Dorado  that  a 
constitutional  ri^t  to  counsel  exists  even  If 
a  suspect  does  not  ask  to  exercise  It.  In 
California,  police  failure  to  warn  a  suspect 
of  his  rights  to  silence  and  to  counsel  now 
voids  his  confession  even  though  he  makes 
no  request  for  a  lawyer. 

By  last  Decenober.  two  U.S.  appellate  courts 
had  Interpreted  Eecobedo  In  diametrically  op- 
posite ways.  DuitylKJund  to  referee  such  a 
conflict,  the  Supreme  Court  sifted  170  con- 
fession appeals  and  accepted  five  involving 
six  defendants: 

Sylvester  Johnson  and  Stanley  Caseldy. 
now  awaiting  execution  In  New  Jersey,  were 
implicated  by  a  confederate's  coerced  con- 
fession In  the  1968  holdup  murder  of  a  toy- 
shop operator  in  Camden.  Johnson,  then  21 
and  a  schizoid,  asked  a  magistrate  for  a 
lawyer,  was  refused,  and  confessed  after 
twelve  hours.  Cassldy.  then  25  and  "re- 
gressed." received  no  warning  and  confeesed 
during  20  hours'  grilling.  Because  both  con- 
victions were  final  before  Escobedo,  they  pose 
the  retroactivity  riddle. 

Ernesto  Mlranfla,  23,  an  "emotionally  ill" 
truck  driver,  received  25-  and  30-year  sen- 
tences in  1963  for  robbing  a  woman  and 
kidnapping  and  raping  an  18-year-old  girl. 
Miranda  was  pldked  up  on  suspicion:  both 
victims  Identified  him  in  a  line-up.  He 
talked  freely,  was  neither  told  nor  knew  of 
his  right  to  cou«sel.  The  Arizona  Supreme 
Court  took  the  "bard"  Escobedo  line,  upheld 
his  conviction. 

Roy  A.  Stewart.  28.  a  sixth-grade  dropout, 
was  suspected  In  1963  of  mugging  a  number 
of  Los  Angeles  women,  one  of  whom  died. 
Arrested  with  his  common-law  wife,  Stewart 
was  grilled  4>^  days  before  admitting  that 
he  robbed  but  did  not  kill  the  wcsnan.  He 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  felony-murder. 
He  did  not  request  counsel,  claims  he  con- 
fessed to  free  hlB  wife.  The  California  Su- 
preme Court  said  police  should  have  given 
him  a  silence  warning,  reversed  his  convic- 
tion. 

Michael  Vlgnera,  31,  got  a  30-  to  60-year 
rap  for  holding  up  a  Brooltlyn  dress  shop  in 
1961.  Vlgnera  was  fingered  by  a  confederate, 
linked  to  stolen  goods,  and  identified  by  his 
victims.  He  confeesed  after  about  twelve 
hours.  To  clinch  the  police  case,  he  was  then 
grilled  far  beyond  "focus,"  and  was  not  taken 
before  a  Judge  until  roughly  34  hours  after 
his  arrest.  He  was  not  advised  c^  his  right 
to  couneel  and  police  also  ignored  New  York's 
prompt-arraignment  statute.  The  state's 
highest  court  upheld  his  conviction  on 
"totality"  grounds. 

Carl  C.  WertoTMT,  44,  the  only  federal  de- 
fendant, was  picked  up  by  Kansas  City.  Uo., 
police  in  1983  after  they  got  FBI  word  Uiat 
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b»  wu  auspected  ot  robbing  two  federally 
IzuuiWl  bulks  In  CalUomla.  Tbo  police  flnt 
qjMctlooed  him  about  local  robb«rle«:  aome 
14  houn  later  they  turned  hirn  over  to  FBI 
acante,  who  got  a  oonleaaloa  2%  hours  later. 
Though  warned  of  his  right  to  counsel,  West- 
orer  was  not  allowed  to  ezardse  It;  he  was 
held  Inoommunloado  for  eleven  days  before 
being  arraigned.  He  drew  a  30-year  sentence. 
WiHtover'a  cue  ralM*  the  lasue  ot  FBI  ool- 
lualOQ  with  local  police  to  avc^  the  MaUory 
rule. 

In  ohooelng  theee  cases,  the  Supreme  Ciourt 
repealed  Saoobedo's  potential  dynamite:  all 
but  one  of  the  confessions  were  ^parently 
true  and  Toluntary;  most  of  the  defeiMlantB 
probably  could  not  have  been  convicted  with- 
out tbalr  conf  eaalona.  Yet  the  court  la  being 
Mked  to  Totd  all  the  confeaslona  by  rMdlng 
Into  bcobedo  a  new  standard:  that  police 
must  warn  all  suspects  at  focus  point  that 
they  need  not  talk,  that  anything  they  say 
may  be  held  against  them,  and  that  they 
hare  a  right  to  eounael,  fumlahed  by  the 
•tate  If  neceeaary. 

Aa  It  devoted  an  unusual  three  days  to  oral 
arguments  last  month,  the  court  heard  the 
defendants'  lawyers  declare  that  tbe  new 
standard  will  not  affect  organised  crime, 
wboae  membera  well  know  their  rights,  but 
will  almply  end  the  present  hyiMt>crlsy  of 
hiding  the  Oonatltutlon  from  the  squeal 
room's  main  customers — ^the  poor,  the  Ignor- 
ant and  the  mentally  limited. 

Lawyers  for  the  states  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment Implored  the  court  to  the  contrary. 
Don't  expand  the  limited  Escobedo  ruling  in 
ways  that  handcuff  police  Interrogation,  they 
■aid.  Don't  forget  society's  rights  and  Ben- 
jamin Cardoeo's  words:  "Justice,  though  due 
the  accused.  U  due  the  accuser  also."  Don't 
abandon  "totality  of  circumstances"  In  Judg- 
ing whether  confessions  are  free  cr  coerced. 
Don't  aaaume  that  "focua"  la  workable  as  an 
objective  teat.  Don't  expect  Judgea  to  recon- 
atruct  Just  when  the  focus  point  was  reached 
or  whether  the  suspect  really  waived  his 
rights  when  he  talked.  Don't  add  such  new 
confusion  that  ultimately  the  only  solution 
will  be  a  truly  automatic  teat:  no  Interroga- 
tlOQ  without  a  lawyer. 

Indeed,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
lou,  as  amieuM  curiae  In  all  of  the  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  advocatee  exactly  to 
that  test.  The  A.C.L.U.  argues  that  police 
custody  Is  Inherently  so  coercive  that  the 
suspect's  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
can  be  protected  only  by  a  lawyer,  not  by 
mere  wamlnga  from  the  police,  who  are  hla 
adveraarlea.  In  this  view,  the  lawyer's  func- 
tion would  not  be  so  much  to  shut  up  a 
guilty  suspect  as  to  advise  him  on  his  best 
ehsnees  to  say  nothing  of  what  the  pree- 
•oce  of  lawyers  would  do  to  bolster  the  faith 
of  the  public  and  potential  wltnesees  In  po- 
lios Interrogation. 

8o  far.  the  best  guess  of  Washington  law- 
yars  is  that  the  oourt  may  simply  require 
police  to  warn  prime  srupeota  of  their 
ilghta— partly  because  the  court  may  now  be 
•M  closely  divided  aa  it  was  in  Escol>edo. 

In  ClndnnaU,  Prosecutor  Melvln  O.  Reuger 
Is  lecturing  every  single  cop  on  the  meaning 
of  Eacdbedo,  and  sharply  advising  them  to 
"do  a  more  effective  Job  before  you  start  talk- 
ing to  a  defendant."  Adds  AtlanU's  Detec- 
ttve  Superintendent  CUnton  Chaffln:  "People 
now  reallm  they've  got  to  get  out  and  dig  up 
the  evidence."  Detroit's  Detective  Chief 
Vincent  Piersante  reoenUy  revealed  a  slg- 
nlfloant  set  of  statUttoa.  m  prvwanilng 
1861.  ooBfeaalons  ware  "nsnsiillar  In  90.8% 
of  Detrolfa  murder  eaaes;  In  1868.  with  wam- 
lnga, Plarsante'a  men  actually  got  more  oon- 
fssstons,  and  yet  they  were  considered  "es- 
saatUl"  In  only  8.3%  of  murder  cases— all 
because  of  sharper  sleuthing  before  amat 
Ifcr  poUoe.  at  least,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
tmattng  newa  is  that  wamlBgi  by  no  means 
atop  oonfeasloua.    In  Philadelphia  last  Oeto- 
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her,  police  began  giving  verbal  warnings  as 
soon  as  they  suspected  anyone  of  being  "in- 
volved." After  that  oC«ne  a  six-question 
written  warning  that  detectives  carefully 
read  aloud  and  suspects  sign.  By  last  month 
76%  of  all  felony  suspects  bad  nonethelees 
made  voluntary  statemsnta:  the  confessors 
ranged  from  68.8%  of  robbery  defendants  to 
82.6%  of  murder  defendants.  To  the  Su- 
preme Court,  on  the  other  hand,  such  statis- 
tics may  suggest  that  a  suspect  who  waives 
hla  rights  to  silence  is  obviously  in  need  of 
a  lawyer  to  tell  him  precisely  what  he  ts 
waiving. 

However,  it  may  complicate  the  solution  of 
some  crimes,  many  experts  see  Bscobedo  as  a 
spur  to  better  police  training,  more  com- 
puteriaed  law  enforcemtnt  procedures,  and 
faster  development  of  adentiflc  crime  detec- 
tion. Moreover,  no  matter  how  far  the  Su- 
preme Court  goes,  a  large  number  of  suspects 
will  always  be  "gatensouths."  compulsive 
confessors  who  need  no  encouragement  to 
announce  their  guilt.  "Buman  nature  saves 
xis,"  says  one  California  prosecutor.  "People 
talk  anyway."  in  Seattle,  for  example,  po- 
lice insist  that  a  burg!ar  recently  emerged 
from  a  skylight  to  be  confronted  by  two  wait- 
ing cops  with  drawn  gun*.  Their  first  words: 
"You  have  the  right  to  remain  sUent;  you 
may  consult  an  attorney  before  you  make  a 
statement;  anything  yon  say  may  be  held 
against  you."  Astonished,  the  burglar  ad- 
mitted his  guilt  and  cleared  the  books  then 
and  there. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)   Times 
June  13.  1966] 
Tefth   roR   THE   BitLor   Rights 

In  the  so-called  "second-round  Escobedo 
cases."  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  yesterday 
clarlfled  some  of  the  coi^uslon  as  to  confes- 
sions by  criminal  suspects  and  their  right  to 
counsel  immediately  after  arrest. 

However,  the  court  did  not  at  all,  as  many 
law  enforcement  agencies  had  hoped,  weaken 
its  stand  on  the  right  of  prisoners  to  stand 
silent  under  police  Interrogation  and  the 
duty  of  police  to  see  that  a  lawyer  Is  made 
available  to  the  suspect 

In  fact,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  speak- 
ing for  the  majority,  specifically  reiterated 
portions  of  the  Escobedo  decision;  added  »« 
sharp  attack  upon  the  police  practice  of 
holding  prisoners  Incommunicado;  and 
added  the  proviso  that,  even  if  a  prisoner 
consents  to  questioning  without  an  attorney 
present,  at  any  time  he  expresses  a  desire  to 
stop  being  questioned  the  police  must 
comply. 

Justice  John  Harlan,  In  a  lengthy  and 
heated  dissent,  accused  the  court  majority 
of  having  sacrlfled  the  rights  of  society  to 
those  of  Individuals  accuted  of  crime 

This,  of  co\:jse.  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
argument.  Chief  Justice  Warren  indicated 
that  he  and  the  others  of  the  majority  had 
carefully  considered  the  effect  of  their  rul- 
ings upon  law  enforcemeat. 

Perhaps  the  best  concrete  evidence  on  this 
score  Ues  in  the  Callfornl*  courts.  There  the 
State  Supreme  Court  not  only  has  followed 
the  Escobedo  case,  but  tor  over  a  year  has 
held  to  approximately  the  poeltlon  reached 
yesterday  by  the  nation's  highest  court. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  the  leading  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  of  Callf«)mla  stated  that 
neither  the  Escobedo  caee  nor  the  earlier 
Oldeon  case  had  hampered  their  getting  con- 
victions. If  anything,  they  agreed,  there  are 
more  voluntary  confesslotis  now  than  there 
were  before. 

(From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times) 
Thk  SaooKD  Rouifs  OF  Oecisions  Rindkbed 

JtTNX  13, 1866.  BT  U.S.  feuPXXMX  COUXT 

Washinoton.— The  Sufreme  Court  yes- 
terday spelled  out  a  stroqg  set  of  protective 
ground  rules  for  any  sxigpect  arrested  and 
questioned  by  the  police  lb  a  criminal  case. 


The  landmark  "right  to  aUence"  decision 
found  the  court  sharply  divided  6  to  4  on  the 
new  constitutional  safeguards  set  forth  In 
the  majority  opinion,  written  by  Chief  Ju». 
tlce  Earl  Warren.  In  stinging  dissents,  the 
minority  denounced  the  decision  as  one  that 
helps  crlnUnals  go  free  to  repeat  their 
crimes. 

BaalcaUy,  the  court  ruled  that  any  suspect 
taken  into  custody  is  enUtled  at  the  police 
station  level  to  the  constitutional  protec- 
tlon  of  the  5th  Amendment  against  posslbls 
self-incrimination. 

Specifically,  the  five-man  majority  de- 
clared : 

Before  questlomng  can  begin,  an  arrested 
person  must  be  told  that  he  has  a  right  to 
remain  silent;  that  the  5th  Amendment  pro- 
tects  him  against  self-incrimination;  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  lawyer,  and  that  If  he  Is 
Indigent,  the  attorney  wiU  be  provided  him 
free. 

If  an  arrested  person  is  alone  and  "Indi- 
cates in  any  manner  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  interrogated,  the  police  may  not  ques- 
tion him." 

Even  If  he  has  answered  preliminary  ques- 
tions or  volunteered  statements,  the  suspect 
has  the  right  to  stop  answering  until  he  has 
consulted  with  an  attorney  and  consents  to 
further  questioning. 

A  voluntary  confession  or  admission  may 
not  be  used  at  a  trial  unless  the  suspect  baa 
been  told  by  police  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent. 

The  ruling  reversed  the  convictions  of  men. 
in  four  separate  oases,  who  were  found  guilty 
of  Crimea  ranging  from  murder,  rape  and 
robbery. 

It  was  an  extensive  foUow-up  to  the  coxirt'i 
controversial  1964  decision  in  which  Danny 
Escobedo,  of  Chicago,  was  foxind  to  have 
been  unconstitutionally  convicted  because  he 
was  not  allowed  by  police  to  see  his  attorney 
when  the  lawyer  was  at  the  station  house. 

Although  Warren  stressed  that  the  ruUngi 
"do  not  outlaw  confessloriB,"  the  majority's 
opinion  drew  bitter  dissenting  remarks  from 
Justices  Tom  C.  Clark,  John  M.  Harlan,  Potter 
Stewart  and  Byron  R.  White. 

Harlan,  his  face  flushed  and  his  voice  occa- 
sionally faltering  with  emoUon,  denounced 
the  decision  as  "dangerous  experimentation" 
at  a  time  of  a  "high  crime  rate  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  growing  concern." 

He  said  It  was  a  "new  doctrine"  without 
substantial  precedent,  reflecting  a  one-sided 
balance  In  favor  of  the  accused. 

Yesterday's  decision  disposed  of  four  ap- 
peals by  pyersons  who  had  coufessed  after 
being  Interrogated  by  the  police.  They  are 
Ernesto  A.  Miranda,  convicted  of  rape  in 
Phoemx,  Ariz.,  Michael  Vlgnera.  convicted 
of  robbery  in  New  York;  Roy  Allen  Stewart, 
convicted  of  a  felony  murder  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  Carl  Calvin  Westover,  convicted  of  rob- 
bing two  banking  Institutions  in  Sacramento. 
All  fovu  convictions  were  reversed  m  yes- 
terday's action. 

In  reading  his  61 -page  opinion,  the  chief 
Justice  recounted  a  number  of  Instnncea  of 
the  use  of  police  brutality  to  obtain  confes- 
sions. He  also  condemned  jwychologlcal  pres- 
sures, which  he  equated  with  "incommunica- 
do" interrogation. 

Warren  departed  from  his  written  opinion 
to  praise  the  police,  "when  their  services  are 
honorably  performed."  but  said  when  they 
abandon  fair  methods  "they  can  become  as 
great  a  menace  to  society  as  any  criminal 
we  have." 

He  emphasized  that  the  decision  does  not 
rule  out  on-the-8cene  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  detention  of  a  suspect  while 
his  story  is  being  checked.  He  said  the  rul- 
ing will  not  require  that  lawyers  be  present 
at  police  stations  from  now  on. 

Spontaneous  admissions  of  guilt  can  be 
offered  as  evldenoe.  he  said,  aa  long  as  they 
do  not  come  after  interrogation  without 
counsel. 
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The  opinion  said  that  police  "custody" 
existed  whenever  a  person  was  "deprived  of 
his  freedom  of  action  In  any  significant 
way." 

However,  it  seemed  to  leave  room  for  more 
litigation  on  the  meaning  of  "custody."  and 
under  what  circumstances  a  statement  was 
truly  spontaneous. 

Warren's  reliance  upon  the  5th  Amend- 
ment surprised  some  legal  authorities  be- 
cause the  Escobedo  decision  had  ruled  out 
a  confession  primarily  because  the  defend- 
ant's 6th  Amendment  right  to  a  lawyer  had 
been  violated. 

Yesterday's  decision  tends  to  merge  the 
two  rights,  to  assure  a  person  a  right  to 
counsel  whenever  he  is  in  a  situation  that 
might  cause  him  to  Incriminate  himself. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times,  May 
15.   19661 

Chabgis    Disputxd — High    Coxtbt    Ruungs 

iNCRZASINa   CaiMK? 

Charges  that  controversial  high  cotu-t  deci- 
sions of  recent  years  are  increasing  crime  and 
freeing  criminals  on  a  large  scale  are  not 
borne  out  by  available  statistics  and  expert 
opinion. 

Superior  Judge  Arthur  L.  Alarcom.  who 
presides  over  the  criminal  master  calendar 
department,  verifies  that  the  cases  before 
him  have  Increased  perhaps  50%  In  the  last 
year. 

However,  he  blames  the  Increase  not  on  the 
high  court  decisions  but  on  the  fact  that  60% 
of  crimes  are  committed  by  youtlis  between 
15  and  24.  And  he  says  "we  can  expect  more" 
because  of  the  World  War  n  boost  In  the 
birth  rate. 

Judge  Alarcom  agrees  that  the  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  by  the  series  of  high 
court  decisions  have  caused  considerably 
more  pleas  of  not  guilty  and  motions  for 
dismissals. 

DEFENDER    CAtrnOTJB 

"The  public  defender  Is  reluctant  to  enter 
pleas  of  guilty  at  this  level  until  he  hears 
witnesses  and  does  a  little  Investigation."  he 
said.  "This  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
decisions. 

"It  also  has  Increased  the  number  of  trials, 
but  not  Jury  trials.  There  Is  no  mechanical 
problem,  because  of  better  court  manage- 
ment In  the  last  few  years. 

"We  dispose  of  more  cases.  We  have 
enough  Judges  to  handle  the  load.  But  the 
public  defender,  who  handles  10%  to  80% 
of  the  defendants.  Is  unable  to  meet  his 
load." 

This  means  that  public  defender  cases 
must  wait  about  a  month  longer  for  trial 
than  those  handled  by  private  attorneys. 

ADDtnONAL    TIMK    NOTED 

Judge  Alarcorn  estimates  the  Escobedo  and 
Dorado  decisions,  dealing  with  admissibility 
of  confessions  obtained  In  the  absence  of 
counsel,  have  added  an  average  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  day  to  each  Jury  trial  and  two 
hours  to  each  non-Jury  trial. 

This  is  because  of  the  additional  legal  is- 
sues to  be  settled  outelde  the  presence  of  a 
Jury. 

Joe  Busch,  assistant  chief  trial  deputy  In 
the  district  slttomey's  office,  points  out  that 
the  transition  period  is  causing  the  problem. 
He  said  the  same  was  true  of  the  1965  Cahan 
decision,  which  ruled  out  evidence  obtained 
by  Ulegal  search  and  seizure. 

"Cahan  started  off  with  a  strict  nile  and 
nothing  to  go  by,"  he  observed.  "Subse- 
quent decisions  made  inroads. 

"The  impact  of  that  as  far  as  trials  are  con- 
cerned is  not  so  great  now.  The  great  Im- 
pact was  the  change  in  police  policies." 

Busch  said  even  the  Dorado  decision  "is 
pretty  much  old  hat"  now  because  police 
have  conformed  and  alP^licemen  now  ad- 
vise arrestees  of  their  rights  to  counsel  and 
to  silence  as  a  matter  of  practice. 


"How  many  cases  we  don't  get  because  of 
it,  I  don't  know,"  he  added. 

KKXSDA  IMPACT  GRIATEST 

But  It  is  the  Aranda  decision  that  is 
causing  the  greatest  stir  now,  Busch  indi- 
cated. This  ruling  of  the  Stata  Supreme 
Court  last  November  holds  that: 

Where  there  Is  more  than  one  defendant 
and  a  confession  by  one  Implicates  another, 
the  implicating  statements  must  either  be 
effectively  deleted  or  separate  trials  granted. 

Busch  recounted  one  anomalous  result  in 
a  recent  trial  conducted  to  conform  to  the 
Aranda  decision: 

"A  statement  was  used  with  the  implica- 
tion of  the  woret  guy — the  one  who  pulled 
the  trigger — edited  out.  He  got  life  Im- 
prisonment and  the  other  guy  got  death. 
Of  course,  the  Judge  had  to  reduce  It  to 
life." 

STAGOEalNC  PKOBLXMS 

Busch  shudders  when  he  contemplates  the 
problems  bound  to  arise  In  complicated  con- 
spiracy and  fraud  trials  involving  many 
defendanta.  Separate  trials  would  keep  the 
same  witnesses  coming  back  time  after  time 
and  prolong  the  proceedings  unbearably,  he 
predicts. 

Statistics  Jxist  compiled  by  the  attorney 
general's  office  may  help  provide  some  .-ui- 
swers  to  Busch's  question  about  whether 
the  decisions  have  prevented  cases  from  get- 
tmg  to  his  office. 

They  show  that  In  1965,  on  a  rate  per 
100.000  population  compared  with  1964. 
major  crimes  increased  8.61-  in  California 
and  felony  adult  arrests  were  up  4.8%  but 
felony  complaints  filed  Jumi>ed  13.5 '^c. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  12  years  of  com- 
plete reporting  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Statistics,  over  one-half — 50.8%  — 
of  the  felony  arrests  resulted  In  a  felony 
complaint,"  the  report  said. 

"It  would  appear  from  this  evidence  that 
there  is  a  steadily  growing  efficiency  to  be 
observed  In  the  general  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion process  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

The  figures  for  Los  Angeles  County  also 
are  impressive.  'While  the  major  crimes  re- 
ported increased  9.3 '"r  and  adult  felony  ar- 
rests were  up  7.4%.  the  ratio  of  felony  com- 
plalnta  to  arrests  Jumped  from  38.1  ~  to 
43.1%. 

OTHER  COMPARISONS 

Number  of  felony  defendants  disposed  of 
in  California's  Superior  Court  Increased 
more  than  4.000.  to  36.878.  Of  the  total  de- 
fendants 30.840  or  84.2%  were  convicted, 
compared  with  85.4%  in  1964. 

In  Loe  Angeles  Cotmty.  the  felony  con- 
viction rate  was  81.6%.  compared  with  82.8% 
In  1864.  However,  the  number  of  convic- 
tions Jumped  from  13,629  to  16.613. 

This  reflects  a  full  year  of  experience  under 
the  Escobedo  and  Dorado  decisions. 

OPZNINO  PRISON   DOORS 

And  what  of  the  oft-heard  charge  that  the 
decisions  are  opening  prison  doors  like  flood- 
gates, freeing  criminals  to  prey  again? 

For  an  answer.  The  Times  asked  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  to  determine  what  had 
happened  to  defendemts  from  this  county 
whose  cases  had  been  reversed  under  the 
landmark  declsiona  of  the  last  five  yean. 

Elliott  Alhadeff,  law  clerk  and  recent 
UCLA  Law  School  graduate,  was  assigned  to 
the  task  of  poring  over  the  reported  cases  of 
the  appellate  courts  and  checking  disposi- 
tion of  the  reversed  cases  here. 

SELXCTXO  FOR  ST  U II I 

Selected  for  the  study  besides  reversals 
under  the  Dorado-Escobedo  principle  dealing 
with  admissibility  of  confeasions  were: 

The  Love  case  of  1861.  reversing  a  death 
penalty  becauae  the  prosecutor  had  argued 
the  deterrent  effect  of  capital  punishment. 

The  Morae  caae  of  1864,  which  reversed  a 
death   pKsnalty   because   the   court  had   im- 


properly instructed  the  Jury  on  the  posalhU- 
Ity  of  parole  from  a  life  sentence. 

The  Orlffin  case  of  1966,  reversing  a  con- 
viction because  the  Judge  had  commented  on 
faUure  of  the  defendant  to  testify. 

Alhadeff'a  study  showed  80  reversals  of  re- 
ported cases  from  this  county,  88  of  them 
under  the  Dorado-Escobedo  principle. 

On  retrial,  34  «f  all  the  eaaea  resulted  In 
finding  of  guilty  as  charged,  or  of  leeaer 
charges,  or  in  pleas  of  guilty  or  no  contest. 
Thirty-five  of  the  cases  were  still  pending. 

Seventeen  of  the  cases  were  dismissed,  but 
only  11  of  them  becauae  they  were  not  likely 
to  result  In  conviction  without  xise  of  con- 
feasions barred  by  the  Dorado-Escobedo 
principle. 

Three  resulted  In  flndlnga  of  not  guilty 
and  In  one  caae  the  nocxOji  were  mtialng. 

(From  the  Loa  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
May  15, 1966] 

COUXTS     RULX     AND     POUCKMAN     BXAaS     TBI 
BrTTNT — Los  ASGKUCS  DETSCTITZ  SxaOXANTS 

Only  Too  A'wmx  or  Predicament 
(By  Jerry  Cohen) 

A  small  band  of  Los  Angeles  policemen 
encircled  a  cottage  on  the  city's  edge  late  on  a 
warm,  sticky  afternoon. 

The  officers  wve  closing  In  on  a  suapeet, 
believed  by  two  out-of-state  offlcen  accom- 
panying them  to  be  the  elusive  leader  of  a 
robbery  ring  in  their  hometown. 

The  out-of-state  offlcen  had  sought  the 
fxigltlves  for  months.  Both  had  been  awake 
since  3  aon.  They  were  weary,  their  nerves 
raw. 

The  policemen  collared  their  quarry  and 
hustled  the  sallow,  patinchy  man  onto  a 
porch.  As  he  protested  bis  Innocence,  the 
tension  of  recent  weeks  exploded  In  one  of 
the  out-of-state  officers. 

"Start  talking,*  he  snarled. 

rURT,    THEN    AWAaXNXSa 

He  bounced  the  suspect  against  a  wall, 
elbowed  blm  In  tSbe  stomach  and  lasbed  blm 
with  rapid-fire  qmeetions.  Suddenly  the  fury 
drained  from  the  officer's  face.  Awakening 
flashed  acroaa  it. 

"Are  you  awar»,"  he  rasped  with  ley  for- 
mality, "that  you  have  a  right  to  remain 
silent,  the  right  to  an  attorney?  Do  you 
realize  anything  you  say  now  can  be  held 
against  you  later  f" 

A  big.  broad-shouldered  Los  Angeles  detec- 
tive watched.  BBa  Intereat  appeared  eaaual. 
But  he  mlaaed  nothing. 

He  had  seen  a  thousand  such  encounten. 
Something  about  this  one  bothered  him. 
But  he  said  nothing  until  he  was  out  of 
earshot  of  the  out-of-state  detective,  an  able 
officer  whom  he  respected.  Then  he  van- 
ttired: 

"Our  friend  shouldn't  have  handled  It  that 
way.  In  the  old  days,  it  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered. Now  If  WB  get  this  thing  Into  court, 
it  could  hurt." 

WARNSD   SOON    ENOTTOHt 

What  primarily  troubled  Detective  Sgt. 
DeWitt  Clinton  Lightener  of  the  LAPD  Rob- 
bery Detail  was  not  bis  fellow  officer's  physi- 
cal eruption;  he  understood  how  that  could 
happen  in  a  sudden  release  of  long  frustra- 
tion. 

What  worried  Lightener  was  that  the  out- 
of-state  officer  had  not  immediately  advised 
the  Bvispect  of  his  righte.  before  raking  him 
with  questions.  The  officer  finally  had  re- 
membered.    But  was  It  aoon  enough? 

Dee  Llghtner'a  concern  polnte  up  Juat  one 
broad  a^>ect  of  the  predicament  now  OOQ- 
f  routing  Loe  Angeles  policemen.  It 'a  a  con- 
cern which  g^aws  at  dedicated  c^&cen,  like 
Llghtner.  across  the  nation. 

Today's  oop  is  a  man : 

— Bewildered  by  ceaacleaa  high  court  de- 
cisions broadening  righu  of  the  aoouaed. 

— Bothered  that  each  new  ruling  under- 
cuta  him  in  his  fight  against  lawleaaness. 
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— ^Badgered  by  speculaUon  that  legal  hair- 
•plltttBg  may  unlooae  hordefl  of  appeal-wlM 
convicts  upon  an  Innocent  public — a  public 
wblch.  he  la   convinced,   couldn't  care  leas. 

Though  <mly  44.  Llg^tner  la  a  tough,  prag- 
matle  cop  whoae  career  stretches  back  nearly 
30  yeara,  when  a  policeman's  conscience  was 

his  Chief  brake  In  dealing  with  suspects. 

But  he  also  Is  a  sensitive  and  compas- 
sionate human  being,  smart  by  nature  and 
In  the  ways  of  the  poUcenuui.  His  Is  an 
Intelligence  keened  by  experience,  natiiral 
curiosity  and  drive  for  perfection. 
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Bvns  or  BTATus  quo 

This  InteUlgence  tells  him  that  policemen, 
by  the  nature  of  their  Job — which  Is  to  pro- 
tect society  by  upholding  the  law — are  con- 
servative men,  preservers  of  the  status  quo. 

But  It  also  tells  him  that  police  techniques 
must  keep  step  with  the  times,  and  that 
these  are  times  of  social  nmd  legal  upheaval, 
much  of  It  long  overdue. 

"But,"  lilghtner  asked,  "what  about  the 
rights  of  the  citizen?  What  about  the  rights 
of  the  policeman  to  do  his  Job?  What  about 
the  guy  whose  head  is  bashed  in?  What 
about  the  young  gu-l  who  is  slugged  by  a 
rapUt?  Who  thinks  about  their  rights  any 
more?" 

Then  bis  mood  quickly  changed.  He 
grinned  at  the  amiable  young  man  sitting 
•croes  a  robbery  detail  desk  from  him.  His 
partner,  Sgt.  Jack  Olroud.  33,  grinned  back. 

Llghtner  and  Olroud  have  been  a  team  for 
Just  three  years,  but  they  respond  to  each 
other's  moods  with  Instant  Intuition.  Their 
lives  depend  on  this  rapport. 

"I^et's  go  see  what  that  bird  downstairs  has 
to  say,  let's  see  if  the  'snitch*  vras  right  about 
him,"  Llghtner  said. 

"That  bird  downstairs"  was  an  ex-convlct 
picked  up  the  afternoon  b^ore,  arrested  on 
a  iiellable  tip  that  he  was' the  bandit  who 
had  been  giving  El  Sereno  and  Highland  Park 
market  ownera  flU.  Other  facts  checked 
against  the  informer's,  and  the  detectives 
were  convinced  they  had  their  man.  All 
they  needed  to  do  now  was  to  get  him 
Identified  by  one  or  more  victims— or  get 
him  to  confess. 

NOT   mif    XNOt70H 

In  the  lockup,  a  series  of  market  robbery 
victims  peered  through  a  one-way  mirror  at 
the  suspect  who  did.  Indeed,  resemble  a  bird. 
.  At  least  three  "felt  almost  certain"  he  was 
their  bandit.  "Yah.  yah.  Looks  like  him  In 
every  way,"  said  an  assistant  manager.  But 
would  be  say  that  to  a  Jury?  "Oh,  hell  no.  I 
coold  never  do  that." 

.  Some  of  the  buoyancy  went  out  of  Llghtner 
and  Olroud.  They  had  counted  on  at  least 
we  aoUd  Identification.  Instead,  they  had 
wound  up  with  three  firm — but  not  firm 
enough — ones.  These  did  not  warrant  a  for- 
mal charge  without  corroborating  evidence. 

They  hoped  such  evidence — a  confaaaton — 
was  only  a  few  feet  and  minutes  away,  In 
the  Interrogation  room.  Llghtner  was  al- 
most oertaln.    He  had  a  "feeling"  about  It. 

But  for  once  hU  "hunch"  was  off  target. 
l%e  ez-oon  was  stubborn.  He  faced  Ughtner 
across  a  table,  a  resigned,  often  amused  smUe 
oo  his  tired  face. 

UAX  TO  SCAM 

"Come  on,  let's  set  this  thing  straight.  Joe. 
We  know  you're  basically  an  hoiest  man  and 
want  to  get  It  off  your  ohest,"  said  the 
deteoUve.    The  big  brother  tack  dMnt  work. 

Ughtner  tried  a  new  ploy.  Straight  cop- 
to-oon  talk.  Tough,  sometimes  purple  with 
saqdettves.  Tbe  ex-con  i^eathered  this  like 
a  doslnc  cat. 

Then  the  wily  Llghtner:  "OK.  Joe.  I  might 
aa  w«U  tell  you — we've  got  three  wltnaasea 
TimAj  to  stand  up,  point  at^you  and  say: 
There's  ttie  man  who  robbed  us.' "  This 
moved  the  suspect  to  a  grunt. 


("It's  OK  to  trick  a  tian,"  Ughtner  said 
later,  "as  long  as  you'vel  advised  him  of  hla 
rights"— which  Ughtner  had  ) 

In  a  final  futile  effort,  the  detective  sought 
to  plant  In  the  suspect's  mind,  without 
actually  expressing  It.  a  hint  that  he  might 
get  off  with  a  lighter  Sentence  by  "laying 
out  here  and  now,  Joe,  all  those  Jobs  you 
were  on,  making  it  easi»  on  yourself." 

Later  Ughtner  said:  "I  probably  pushed  a 
little  hard  with  that  last  bit.  Maybe  I  was 
on  dangerous  ground.  It  could  have  been 
construed  as  a  promise." 

The  detectives  had  not  budged  the  little 
ex-con.  Soon  he  would  have  been  locked  up 
48  hours,  and  they  wouttl  have  to  turn  him 
loose. 

DirVERENT,    THEN 

"In  the  old  days,"  said  Llghtner.  "a  copper 
could  throw  a  guy  like  that  in  Jail  for  days. 
keep  him  there  unUI  he  talked.  He  could  do 
anything  with  a  guy  like  that.  Keep  him  In 
Jail  while  he  shot  m»sages  around  the 
country,  trying  to  get  eomething  on  him 
somewhere  else.  Then.  If  that  didn't  work 
and  he  knew  the  bum  Was  good  for  a  half- 
dozen  Jobs,  he  could  Just  chase  him  the  hell 
out  of  town. 

"Same  way  you  could  roust  a  bunch  of 
guys,  get  the  bad  boys  In  and  get  acquainted 
with  them,  mug  them  and  fingerprint  them. 
Guys  around  the  fringe  jtu  knew  were  about 
to  fall.  Know  who  they  tvere  when  they  did 
do  something. 

"All  this  talk  of  police  railroading  people 
In  the  old  days  .  .  .  Hell,  if  a  cop  wanted  to 
he  coiUd  still  do  the  sane  thing  now,  even 
under  these  liberal  new  fules.  No  good  cop 
ever  railroaded  anybody.  And  a  good  cop  will 
go  to  bat  for  a  guy  he  thinks  Is  up  on  a 
bum  rap. 

"But  you  Just  can't  keep  up  with  the  new 
rules  coming  down  froai  the  courts.  We 
used  to  take  case  law  as  ft  guide,  but  it's  no 
good  any  more.  Hell,  we  could  live  with 
anything  the  courts  came  up  with  today  if 
we  Just  had  some  sort  of  guidelines" 

Jack  Olroud  interrupted:  "That's  what  it 
Is — it's  this  retroactivity.  What  we  do  on 
one  day  isn't  proper  any  r.or^  -  the  next  day 
the  court  comes  down  with  a  decision  say- 
ing we  should  have  done  differently  yes- 
terday." 

DOWN   THE   DRAIN 

Another  officer  spoke:  "With  these  court 
decisions,  everything  I'va  learned  seems  to 
have  gone  down  the  drain.  When  I  tell  a  biim 
he  has  a  rlj^at  to  allenoe.  anyone  with  an 
ounce  of  sense  is  going  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut." 

Llghtner  nodded:  "What  I'm  doing  these 
days  Is  telling  a  suspect  he's  a  nut  If  he 
says  anything  to  me.  Wljen  I  advise  him  in 
one  breath  he  doesn't  have  to  talk  to  me,  and 
try  to  get  something  out  pf  him  in  the  next, 
I  feel  Just  plain  silly." 

Said  the  other  officer:  ''Prankly,  I'm  wor- 
ried about  the  effect  of  all  this  on  kids,  in- 
cluding my  own  two  soob.  My  oldest  was 
watching  a  news  report  oa  one  of  these  court 
decisions  on  TV  the  othet  night  and  he  said 
to  me:  'Crime  does  pay,  doesn't  it.  Dad?' 
What  the  hell  co\ild  I  anawer?  I  just  said- 
•Today  it  does.' " 

AU  the  frustrations  Which  grind  at  a 
modem  policeman  are  nt)t  rooted  In  court 
decisions  alone.  Beyond  these  are  less  tan- 
gible roadblocks  to  police  efl'ectlveness,  most 
simply  byproducts  of  an  accelerating  way  of 
life  and  explosive  population  growth. 

Item :  The  public. 

"L-A.'s  a  funny  town,"  said  Llghtner. 
"People  here  have  a  tendency  to  live  and  let 
live.  But  then  I  guess  it's  that  way  today  in 
any  big  city  where  i>eople  don't  even  know 
their  own  neighbors  any  more.  The  result 
la  apathy,  a  dislike  for  Involvement,  that 
makes  the  policeman's  jol>  tougher. 

"You  go  to  the  scene  ot  a  shooting  and  a 
person  you  know  must  have  heard  the  gun- 


fire says  he  can't  remember  hearing  any- 
thing. Or  a  potential  witness  will  complain 
about  how  inconvenient  It  was  for  him  the 
last  time  he  spoke  up  and  he'll  say :  'I'u  never 
admit  again  I  saw  anything  happen.'  " 

MORE    RESPECT 

Paradoxically  Llghtner  believes  the  Los 
Angeles  officer  commands  greater  respect 
from  the  public  than  ever  before. 

"The  caliber  of  the  policeman  is  higher 
As  more  and  more  people  become  acquainted 
with  him,  they  realize  he  Is  a  human  being 
Just  like  them,  trying  to  do  his  Job." 

But  this,  he  said,  has  done  little  to  emist 
public  support, 

"Maybe  part  of  it  Is  because  every  day 
people  hear  about  whippings,  beatings,  and 
killings,  and  become  Immune.  People  ar» 
constantly  exposed  to  this  sort  of  thing  in 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and  TV.  And  out 
here  where  Hollywood  divorces  and  things 
like  that  are  so  commonplace,  somethine  like 
the  Profumo  scandal  In  England  could^have 
happened  and  the  Los  Angeles  public  would 
have  thought  nothing  of  it.  Minority  group 
pressures  haven't  made  the  pollcemans  Job 
any  easier  either." 

BtTTER  IM.AGE 

Item:   The  Jet  age  criminal. 

When  Llghtner  delivers  an  Informal  lecture 
once  a  month  to  recruits  at  the  Police  Aca- 
demy ne  is  likely  to  begin  by  cautioning: 
"Conduct  yourself  like  a  policeman  before 
the  public  in  a  manner  that  they  are  going 
to  remember.  Let's  keep  the  Iniage  of  the 
police  department  as  high  as  we  can." 

Then  he  launches  his  thesis :  Partially  be- 
cause of   hobbles  put  on   police  by  courts 

but  not  "Wholly— sophisticated  underworld 
techniques  are  outstripping  those  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

"They  pick  up  our  new  techniques  and 
keep  up  with  our  better  tools,  and  all  the 
time  they're  figuring  out  ways  of  beating  us." 

He  cites  use  by  criminals  of  citizen  band 
radios,  walkie  talkies  and  their  momtoring 
of  police  calls  to  avoid  being  caught. 

The  criminal  grapevine,  he  adds,  never 
before  reached  the  stage  of  refinement  that 
exists  today. 

MORE  MASKS 

"They  get  together  In  little  groups  and 
talk  over  ways  to  outsmart  us.  And  when 
they  go  to  the  Joint,  the  cons  trade  ideas 
on  how  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  next 
time.  One  guy  I  know  has  simply  dedicated 
his  Ufe  to  crlnUnal  activity.  He  spent  one 
stretch  learning  how  to  be  a  locksmith. 
Why.  some  of  the  oldtlmers  are  running 
gawdawful  little  crime  schools  in  the  Joint." 

The  criminal's  ability  to  conceal  his  Iden- 
tity never  was  more  effective,  he  says. 

"We're  seeing  more  and  more  masks.  More 
and  more  elaborate  maslcs,  everything  from 
Chinese  false  faces  with  pony  tails  to  ski 
parkas,  with  hood  and  goggles. 

"It's  almost  Impossible  to  Identify  a  masked 
robber.  And  identification  is  often  vital  In 
making  a  case  stick  In  coxu^.  We  have  to 
rely  almost  90'"  on  eyewitness  ID  In  rob- 
bery— what  else  Is  there  left,  unless  you 
come  up  with  prints  every  once  In  a  while? 

PAPERWORK 

"These  guys  know  they  are  going  to  Jail  If 
they're  identified.  But  if  they  wear  masks 
and  glomes,  oh.  boy.  we're  In  trouble." 

Item:  Bookkeeping. 

Where  an  officer  once  spent  most  of  his 
time  "In  the  field,"  acquainting  himself  vrtth 
criminals'  habits  and  cultivating  Informants, 
more  and  more  time  now  is  devoted  to  volu- 
minous but  very  necessary  paper  work. 

Item:  Time  lost  in  court  appearances. 

An  elderly  woman  trial  witness  once  com- 
plained to  Llghtner  about  the  time  she  had 
been  away  from  home  because  of  the  number 
of  continuances  that  had  been  granted. 
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Llghtner  was  Bjrmpathetlc.  But  he  feels 
:he  policeman  Is  unjustly  blamed  by  victims 
and  witnesses  for  courtroom  delays.  He  told 
the  woman :  "Dont  give  me  a  haircut,  lady — 
go  up  and  tell  the  Judge." 

Court  appearances  are  the  bane  of  over- 
worked policemen.  One  officer  said  he  feels 
defense  attorneys  seek  delays  as  part  of  their 
strategy.  "It  discourages  witnesses  from 
showing  up — and  sometimes  even  the  victims 
themselves." 

ENDI.ESS  WATT 

Llghtner  and  Olroud  spent  all  of  a  recent 
afternoon  In  court  because  of  a  scheduled 
preliminary  hearing  for  a  man  they  had  han- 
dled. Their  case  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
But  before  It  came  up,  they  had  to  sit 
through  the  arraignment  of  a  bookmaker 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor.  The  bookie's 
attorney,  possibly  to  Impress  his  client,  in- 
dulged in  lengthy  histrionics  which  clearly 
had  no  place  during  a  procedure  designed 
only  to  determine  whether  a  suspect  should 
be  held  to  answer  to  a  charge. 

"This  is  what  kills  you,"  Llghtner  said  as 
he  trudged  from  the  courtroom. 

Item:  Probation  officers,  parole  procedures 
and  California  prisons.  Too  soft,  in  most 
instances,  would  be  Dee  Llghtner's  sum- 
ming up. 

"Oh.  there  are  plenty  of  good  probation 
officers  who  really  try  to  cooperate  with  us, 
as  we  do  with  them."  he  said.  But  too  often, 
he  believes,  they  make  recommendations  of 
punishment  which  don't  fit  the  crime. 

He  also  feels  too  many  hardened  criminals 
are  being  paroled  from  state  prisons.  Many, 
he  thinks,  should  be  kept  behind  bars  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

THE    HARD    WAY 

"I  remember  tangling  with  one  of  these 
g\ivs  and  it  explains  why  I  carry  the  kind  of 
gun  I  do."  he  said.  "I  used  to  carry  one 
with  a  two-inch  barrel,  cut  down  from  a  .33. 
I  found  out  a  three-  or  four-inch  barrel  Is 
better  protection.  In  case  you  find  yourself 
in  one  of  those  unlucky  situations  where 
you  have  to  defend  yourself  by  hitting  a  man 
with  It— a  g:un  with  a  shorter  barrel  Just 
isn't  heavy  enough." 

In  a  struggle  with  a  market  robber  who 
also  was  a  parolee,  Llghtner  brought  the  gun 
with  the  two-Inch  barrel  down  over  the 
bandit's  head. 

"The  Impact  Jarred  it  out  of  my  hands — 
it  wasn't  heavy  enough." 

Llghtner  finally  overcame  the  man  In  a 
fierce  struggle  for  the  gun  of  the  bandit, 
a  240-pounder. 

"He  was  a  lifetime  parolee.  And  they  sent 
him  back  up.  But  he  was  back  on  the  street 
in  two  years — and  he  got  in  trouble  again. 
He's  in  the  Joint  now — but  he'll  probably  be 
out  again  in  another  couple  of  years." 

Llghtner  feels  stress  on  rehabilitation  of 
convicts  has  gone  beyond  proper  bounds. 

"Sure.  There  are  plenty  of  guys  who  can 
change  and  live  decently  when  they  get  out. 
But  others  lead  the  soft  life  up  there  and 
spend  mo6t  of  their  time  planning  the  crlmee 
they're  going  to  commit  when  they  get  out. 
Cnmlnals  don't  fear  prison  as  much  In  Cali- 
fornia as  In  some  of  the  tough  Joints,  like 
Huntsvllle  (Tex.)  and  Canyon  City  (Colo.)." 

pnoVXD   POINT 

Llghtner  later  got  a  chance  to  prove  his 
point  with  a  probation  violator  picked  up  to 
the  act  of  throwing  away  his  freedom  by 
stealing  a  i>alr  of  sunglasses. 

He  won  his  release  in  the  kind  of  trade 
savvy  cops  are  more  than  willing  to  make: 
He  gave  them  Information  on  a  dangerous 
bandit  and  they  forgot  about  the  sunglaaees. 

But  while  he  was  being  Interrogated  he 
told  Llghtner  he  had  done  time  In  HunuvUle 
as  a  young  man  for  narcotics.  He  shook  his 
head  and  said:  "It's  a  mean  place." 


"They  teach  you  there  not  to  get  In  trouble 
in  Texas  again,  huh?"  Llghtner  asked. 

"1  never  want  to  go  back  there,"  said  the 
thief,  with  a  sickly  smile.  "I'd  rather  do 
life  m  California  than  two  years  there." 

Item :  The  many  functions  of  the  modem- 
dav  police  department 

Both  Dee  Llghtner  and  Jack  Gtroud  sus- 
pect that  police  departments  in  huge  cities 
like  Los  Angeles  may  be  trying  to  do  too 
many  Jobs,  thus  hurting  their  image. 

•The  FBI."  said  Llghtner.  "is  strictly  an 
investigative  body,  so  it  doesn't  get  the 
police  departitient's  problems  with  the  pub- 
lic.   That's  why  It  enjoys  such  a  good  Image. 

"The  FBI  doesn't  have  to  dispel  riots  and 
break  up  picket  lines.  It  doesn't  hand  out 
traffic  tickets. 

UNHAPPY    DRIVER 

•Did  you  ever  realize  that  most  public 
contacts'  with  police  are  traffic  vlol.ations? 
And,  r.o  matter  how  polite  the  officer  Is, 
the  person  getting  the  ticket  is  unhappy, 

•Mayhe  we  siiouUl  have  some  kind  of  po- 
lice dopartment  that  is  strictly  an  investi- 
gative arm.  from  which  the  tunctlou  of  traf- 
fic-policing would  be  separated." 

Item:  The  system. 

Dee  Llghtner  Is  44  and  a  sergeant  His 
partner  Jack  Giroud  is  33.  He  also  is  a  ser- 
geant. But  both  see  a  similar  evil  in  the 
present  ciiil  service  promotional  system. 
They  think  it  penalizes  the  man  who  is 
ftrlctly  a  cop,  not  a  part-time  student  as 
well. 

Both  Llghtner  and  Olroud  have  taken  col- 
lege level  courses  in  police  science  ,'ind  allied 
subjects.     Both  had  planned  to  get  B.A.'s. 

Bvit  both,  as  Giroud  explained,  'found  that 
the  everyday  Job  of  being  a  good  police- 
man  \vas   what   I   w.is   interested   in." 

Says  Llghtner: 

"There  is  a  group  i  within  the  department) 
which  seems  to  spend  .Til  its  time  getting  de- 
grees, studying  for  the  next  Civil  Service 
exam.  It  seems  to  me  the  guys  who  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  w^hat  they're  doing  and  not 
thinking  ahead  to  the  next  exam  should  be 
rewarded,  too.  Isn't  that  a  basic  rule  In  the 
administration  of  a  successful  business?  Re- 
warding those  who  are  doing  best  for  the 
company?" 

MANY   Wn,L  LEAVE 

Llghtner  will  be  eligible  to  retire  with  a 
fourth  of  his  pen.'Ion  within  the  year.  He 
knows  many  20-year  veterans  are  planning 
to  leave  the  department,  many  "simply  be- 
cause they  Just  don't  want  to  coj>e  with 
the  frustration  any  more."  No  small  nvim- 
ber  who  will  be  leaving  are  lieutenants,  and 
he  Is  well  aware  of  this. 

Out  of  concern  for  his  family's  financial 
interests,  he  thinks  It  may  be  best  for  him 
to  return  t-o  night  school  for  a  time  and  bone 
up  for  the  next  lieutenant's  exam. 

He  admits  If  he  passes,  he'll  do  so  with 
regrets:  "When  you're  an  administrator,  you 
don't  get  so  many  chances  to  set  the  old 
adrenalin  pumping.     It's  not  as  exciting." 

But  retire? 

"I've  thought  about  It.  But  I  Just  don't 
see  how  I'll  do  It — even  when  I've  got  30 
years  In. 

DOWN  THE  DRAIN 

"I  hate  to  see  good  officers  leave  after  10  or 
20  years.  A  lot  of  public  money  has  been 
spent  training  them.  I  hate  to  see  all  that 
experience  go  down  the  drain.  I  dont  like 
to  see  the  department  deprived  of  the  talents 
they've  developed. 

"Tou  know  I  did  leave  the  department  for 
a  year  once.  A  relative  died  in  Oregon.  I 
went  there  with  my  family,  out  of  what  I 
considered  my  duty  at  the  time,  to  run  his 
little  business  for  his  widow. 

"I  found  I  actually  enjoyed  it.  But  I  dis- 
covered I  Just  couldn't  stay  away  from  police 
work.  It  sounds  sort  of  old  fashioned,  but 
the  Job's  in  my  blood." 


SOT.    DEK   LIGHTNICR FOR    30    TEABS,   A   COP   WHO 

LOVCS    HIS    WORK 

"Here's  a  guy  with  nearly  20  years  on  the 
department.  If  he  got  a  call  at  home  that 
something  was  going,  he'd  be  right  there — 
day  or  night. 

"Most  guys  arouiMl  that  long  usxially  get  a 
little  tired  of  the  razzmahtazz.  Not  this 
guy.  He  actually  got  peeved  with  me  once 
when  a  big  case  broke  and  I  didn't  call  him 
on  his  vacation. 

"Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  about  a  guy 
like  that?  You're  fomg  to  say  he's  one  hell 
of  a  copper,  that's  what." 

This  was  Detective  Sgt.  Jack  Giroud,  33, 
talking  of  his  partner,  Detective  Sgt.  Dee 
Llghtner,  44,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment's Robbery  Detail. 

Jack  Giroud  coulii  be  prejudiced.  But  he 
Is  not  the  only  Los  Angeles  policeman  who 
calls  Dee  Llghtner  "'a  hell  of  a  copper."  the 
highest  accolade  one  member  of  the  depart- 
ment can  accord  another — not  excluding  the 
Medal  of  Valor,  which  Llghtner  also  pos- 
sesses. 

Prom  top  brass  down  to  the  recruit  first 
exposed  to  the  Lighrtner  mystique  during  the 
talg-boned  gregarious  sergeant's  monthly  lec- 
ture at  the  Police  Academy,  he  commands 
respect. 

MADE  FOR   EACH   OTHEK 

But  Llghtner  is  the  first  to  scotch  the  near 
legends  which  have  built  up  about  him.  He 
loves  to  talk,  and  he  talks  well  but  Llghtner 
volunteers  nothing  about  his  own  exploits. 

If  he  is  "all  cop,"  as  Deputy  Chief  Thad 
Brown  and  others  aay,  it  Is  only  because  he 
suggests,  as  they  also  say,  that  he  and  police 
work  were  made  lor  one  another. 

He  approaches  his  Job  each  day  like  a  kid 
with  a  new  toy.  Sometimes  he  wonders  him- 
self If  he  isn't  a  bit  Juvenile  about  It.  Then 
he  tells  himself:  "Hell,  a  man  who  doesn't 
like  the  work  he  Is  doing,  he's  miserable." 

In  the  line  of  duty.  Dee  Llghtner  has  killed 
and  he  has  wounded. 

He  has  kicked  down  doors,  knowing  a  des- 
perate man  with  a  gtui  awaited  on  the  other 
side.  He  has  fought  hand-to-hand  with 
thugs  and  killers,  knowing  that  not  only  hla 
own  life  but  the  lives  of  others  depended  on 
his  wtonlng.  Up  to  now,  he  always  has  won. 
Laws  naay  change,  but  the  risks  a  policeman 
takes  never  do. 

Llghtner  lives  with  danger — and  relishes 
it.  That  may  be  the  secret  of  why,  as  they 
say,  he  and  police  work  are  Inseparable. 

"What's  Interesting  about  this  Job,"  be 
wUl  say  In  one  breath,  "is  that  no  case  la 
ever  exactly  the  same." 

But  what  he  really  means,  he  will  confide 
In  the  next,  is  that  the  perils  are  never 
identical. 

"Sure  it's  the  excitement.  When  you're 
out  on  a  case  and  never  know  what  danger 
the  next  second  can  bring,  the  old  adrenalin 
begins  pumping  and  you  know  you're  alive. 
Why  else  would  a  man  stay  on  a  Job  like 
this?" 

TYPICAL    EXPLOIT 

He  won  his  MedBl  of  Valor  eight  years  ago 
for  a  typical  Llghtner  exploit. 

Albert  KoBtal,  a  killer  and  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  men  of  the  time,  was  holed  up 
in  a  South  Whlttier  home.  Kostal  and 
Llghtner  were  old  adversaries.  The  sergeant 
once  had  foiled  Kostal  when  the  latter 
slipped  his  cuffs  aboard  a  train  as  he  was 
being  returned  here  from  a  Kansas  City 
capture. 

"You  come  to  t!he  front  door  and  I'll  call 
for  you,"  said  Llghtner,  telephonmg  Kostal's 
hideout  from  a  neighboring  home.  "Meet  me 
unarmed  and  dont  try  any  funny  business, 
Al.    The  place  is  surrounded." 

"I'll  do  as  you  say.  Dee.     But  please  don't 
shoot  me."  replied  Koetal. 

To  this  day,  Llghtner  remembers  the  "high, 
almost  hysterical  pitch"  of  Kostal's  response. 
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But,  "eonvlneed  In  my  own  mind  Koctal 
wouldn't    ahoot,"    Ughtner    walked    empty- 
handed  to  the  door  and  stood  In  front  of  the 
-    houae.  a  S-foot.  300-pound  target. 

Koetal  meekly  ahoved  his  gun  out  the  door, 
stepped  through  It  and  ended  without  blood- 
shed a  two-week  hunt  Involving  hundreds  of 
officers.  Later  Ugbtner  learned  another 
armed  fugitive  was  In  the  bouse. 

"They  ought  to  give  the  guy  a  medal  for 
what  he  did,"  said  one  officer  after  the  Koetal 
capture.    They  did. 

The  Kostal  Incident  Is  an  Indicator  of  the 
Informed  criminal's  high  regs^d  for  the 
Llghtnar  reputation.  TLls  Is  Illustrated  by 
two  more  recent  captures. 

"Don't  ^ver  run  from  me,  Ernie,  or  I'll  kill 
you,"  he  warned  a  fleeing  market  robber. 
The  bandit,  who  had  tangled  with  Ughtner 
before,  stopped  in  his  tracks.  "I  only  yelled 
at  him."  Llghtner  marveled  later. 

After  a  recent  chase,  Llghtner  suggested 
a  captive  robber  lure  his  confederate  from  a 
nxotel  room.  "You  want  to  call  him  out  or 
you  want  me  to  go  In  and  get  him?"  the  de- 
tective asked. 

"I'll  do  It,"  was  the  reply.    "I  know  what 
will  happen  If  you  go  In  and  he  puts  up  a 
'  fight." 

Dee  Llghtner  has  no  qualms  about  the 
bad  men  he  has  shot.  "I  don't  lose  any 
sleep."  he  Bald,  and  he  added: 

"A  policeman  has  to  condition  himself  that 
be  might  have  to  kill — to  save  his  own  life  or 
that  of  someone  else.  'If  you  haven  t  got  the 
guts  to  do  so,  or  If  your  rellglovis  convictions 
wont  let  you,  you  might  as  well  walk  out  of 
this  room  right  now.'  I  tell  the  kids  when  I 
lecture  at  the  Academy.  'A  policeman  gets 
paid  to  save  the  lives  of  others,"  1  say,  'and  It 
may  mean  killing  to  do  so!'  " 

DeWltt  Clinton  Llghtner  was  bom  In 
.Hanford,  the  son  of  a  Pennsylvania-Dutch 
coal  miner  who  moved  west  to  farm  near  the 
small  Kings  County  seat.  He  was  one  of 
three  children  and  rode  double  on  horse- 
back with  his  brother  to  grade  school. 

But  he  did  most  of  his  growing  up  in 
Wyoming.  During  the  depression,  his  father 
moved  his  family  there. 

Dm  grew  to  husky  manhood  In  Rock 
Springs,  a  small  town  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state  where  he  was  an  all-around 
high  school  athlete  and  excelled  later  as  a 
boxer  at  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp. 

NAVT  CHAKP 

When  he  Joined  the  Navy  Immedlattiy 
after  high  school  graduaUon,  before  World 
War  n.  he  won  the  Ught  heavyweight 
championship  of  the  destroyer  tender  on 
which  he  wa«  stationed.  He  lost  none  of 
aorae  ao  nghts  he  had  in  the  CCO  camp  and 
the  Navy. 

"I  never  was  much  on  science,"  he  said. 
"I  Just  went  in  swinging  and  lucked  Out." 

Dee  spent  seven  years  In  the  Navy,  having 
lied  about  hla  age  to  get  In.  When  he  was 
discharged,  he  went  through  a  series  of  un- 
dlsUngulshed  Jobs,  then  Joined  the  police 
force. 

Hesoon  became  a  detective  In  the  robbery 
detail,  a  proud,  tightly  knit  unit. 

DetectlTee'  relationships  with  their  com- 
manding officers  are  Informal  and  Jovial. 

m  their  si>are  momenta  detectives  engage 
In  a  lively  type  of  banter  conunon  to  male 
locker  rooms. 

To  such  an  atmosphere.  Dee  Ughtner'a 
warm  earthlnees  U  well  suited. 

When  he  laughs,  which  u  often,  ha  laughs 
with  every  muscle.  He  has  a  wide  mouth 
In  a  flat.  square-Jawed  face  beneath  a  shiny 
head  on  which  only  wisps  of  reddUh-brown 
hair  remain.    He  projects  a  rugged  hand- 


He  has  a  pretty  blonde  wife  named  Val.  a 
neat  home  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
four  eons,  the  eldest  now  ready  for  coUege 
and  the  youngeat  Just  2  months  old.    He 


la  the  kind  of  devoted  family  man  who 
barbecues  In  his  backyard,  baby-talks  a  pet 
cat  or  dog  and  goes  to  church,  but  not  reg- 
ularly. "Most  religion,"  Ive  says,  "la  in  tbo 
heart— ax^d  home." 

Above  all,  he  Is  Infusetl  with  the  basic 
Instincts  of  human  decencj,  a  compassionate 
man  In  a  Job  becoming  so  exhauBtlngly  com- 
plex and  trying  that  these  very  virtues  some- 
tUnea  seem  at  odda  with  his  Instinct  for  his 
work. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Cbllf.)   Times,  May 

16,  19661 
CoosTaoOM    Pokir:    Kille«.    21.   Counts    on 

Aci — Constable    Blund»i    Isst-k    Creates 

New  Maze  in  Cbiminal-Law  Revolution 
(By  Gene  Blake) 

Sandy-haired  and  pimply -faced,  with  a 
faint  smile  playing  across  Ills  lips,  the  youth 
seated  at  the  courtroom  cotmsel  table  looked 
like  the  all-Amerlcan  boy. 

But  for  12  of  his  21  years,  Terry  Kirk 
Campbell  had  been  In  trouble  with  the  law, 
In  and  out  of  Juvenile  instJtutions  and  fed- 
eral prison.  And  now  he  Was  accused  of  the 
extreme  crime — murder. 

Terry's  calm,  perhaps  disdainful  manner 
seemed  starkly  out  of  plac«.  Did  he  not 
realize  the  state  was  demanding  the  extreme 
penalty — death? 

He  knew,  of  course,  for  Terry  was  no  dim- 
wit. He  waa.  in  fact,  a  bright  boy.  But  In 
this  courtroom  p>oker  game,  he  thought  he 
had  an  ace  in  the  hole. 

Terry  had  admitted  that  during  a  robbery 
of  a  Ridge  Route  service  station,  he  fired  the 
gun  that  killed  the  attendant,  Kermlt  Prltch- 
ett.  a  24-year-old  husband  and  father.  He 
had  admitted  another  robbery  and  a  robbery- 
kidnapping. 

He  h^  admitted  ownetBhlp  of  the  gun 
found  In  an  apartment  he  shared  and  i>osl- 
tlvely  Identified  as  the  mtirder  weapon  by 
ballistics  tests. 

A  speeding  ticket  found  In  the  apartment 
placed  Terry  near  the  muflder  scene  on  the 
fatal  night.  Coins  and  coin  wrappers,  plus 
Identification  cards  of  one  of  the  robbery 
victims,  further  tended  to  Connect  him  with 
the  crimes. 

It  seemed  like  an  air-tight  case.  But  there 
was  a  very  strong  poaaiblllty  that  Terry's 
tape-recorded  confession,  the  gun.  the  ballis- 
tics tests,  the  speeding  ticket  and  the  other 
Items  could  not  be  used  in  evidence  against 
him. 

Why?  Because  of  the  mischance  that,  lu 
the  words  of  an  eminent  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, "the  constable  blundered." 

It  would  be  for  Superior  Judge  I^aurence 
J.  Rlttenband,  a  Harvard  graduate  magna 
cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  to  decide. 
And  even  he  could  be  overruled  by  higher 
courts. 

The  case  received  little  pttbllc  notice  when 
It  was  fought  out  last  month  In  Judge  Rlt- 
tenband's  courtroom  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Hall  of  Justice.  Pew  spectators  were 
preaent.  ^1^^ 

It  Illustrates  well,  though,  the  'problems 
and  dlfHcultles  and  changing  procedures  re- 
sulting frtwn  the  revolution  In  criminal  law 
wrought  by  recent  high-court  decisions. 

Terry  Kirk  Campbell's  aame  could  very 
well  have  Joined  the  list  of  those  standing 
out  as  milestones  In  this  continuing  court- 
Impoeed  revolution — Cahan.  Love.  Morse,  Es- 
cobedo,  Dorado.  Wong  Sun,  Builderbach, 
Stoner,  Maaaiah.  Grtfnn,  Aratda. 

To  a  policeman,  the  names  are  anathema, 
and  the  effects  more  revolting  than  revolu- 
tionary. He  feels  that  in  Ijie  cause  of  pro- 
tecting Individual  rights  he  has  been  de- 
prived of  needed  enforcement  tools  to  which 
he  has  become  accustomed  over  the  years. 

He  bitterly  complains  that  they  have  made 
his  Job  of  pi-otectlng  society,  already  fraught 
with  danger,  frustration  asd  little  reward, 
that  much  harder. 


What  of  the  trial  courts,  where  the  Judges 
and  the  opposing  attorneys  also  must  learn 
to  cope  with  the  new  rules?  How  is  their 
role  in  the  administration  of  Juatlce  affected' 

As  might  be  expected,  the  prosecutor  Is  the 
hardest  hit  of  these,  although  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent than  the  policeman. 

Joe  Buach,  a  battle-scarred  veteran  of  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  now  the  assist- 
ant chief  trial  deputy,  puts  it  this  way: 

"It's  like  changing  a  walk  In  baseball  from 
four  balls  to  five  balls,  so  that  all  the  other 
games  don't  count." 

PHILOSOPHICAL     ATTITUDE 

Another  tough  veteran  prosectitor,  Tom 
Flnnerty,  takes  a  philosophical  attitude: 

'Ten  years  ago  I  was  ready  to  quit,  tiecause 
I  thought  I  knew  everything  about  criminal 
law.  Then  these  decisions  started  coming 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  gamemanship 
It's  intriguing." 

The  Terry  Kirk  Campbell  case  was  handed 
to  a  younger  and  newer  member  of  the  staff, 
Ray  Daniels,  for  prosecution.  At  first  glance 
he.  too,  thought  It  a  routine,  open-and- 
shut  case. 

But  as  he  delved  Into  the  facts  and  legal 
Issues  Involved,  he  be^an  to  realize  he  might 
have  a  tiger  by  the  tail. 

In  an  Informal  chat  one  afternoon  In  the 
office  of  the  chief  trial  deputy,  J,  Miller 
Leavy,  with  chief  deputy  Harold  Ackerman 
and  Busch  sitting  in,  Daniels  laid  out  his 
problems: 

Terry  had  been  arrested  first  on  a  charge 
of  grand  theft  merchandi.=:e.  A  family  with 
whom  he  had  been  rooming  complained  he 
made  off  with  a  ring,  a  watch,  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  some  shirts. 

When  he  was  picked  up  by  police,  they 
complied  with  the  Dorado  decision  by  In- 
forming him  of  his  rights  to  counsel  and  to 
silence.  But  Terry  claimed  he  had  permis- 
sion to  borrow  the  articles.  And  he  offered 
to  take  detectives  to  retrieve  them  from  the 
apartment  he  now  shared  with  a  friend. 

After  a  night  In  Jail,  Terry  accompanied 
detectives  to  the  apartment.  He  had  only 
recently  moved  In  with  his  friend  and  had 
no  key. 

But  the  officers  Importuned  the  landlady 
to  open  the  door — even  though  she  clearly 
Indicated  she  had  not  rented  the  place  to 
Terry. 

FIRST  LEGAL  ISSUE 

This  brought  up  the  first  legal  issue:  Had 
there  been  proper  consent  to  the  ensuing 
search?  The  Stoner  case  held  that  a  hotel 
clerk  could  not  give  legal  consent  to  search 
of  a  guest's  room.  Or  was  the  search  inci- 
dent to  a  lawful  arrest  and  therefore  legal? 

At  any  rate,  the  search  proceeded.  The 
gun  was  found  hidden  under  the  bottom 
drawer  of  a  built-in  dresser.  Terry  denied 
any  knowledge  of  it. 

At  this  point,  the  Loe  Angeles  detectives 
had  no  reason  to  connect  Terry  with  the 
robbery-murder  three  days  earlier  on  the 
Ridge  Route,  which  was  being  Investigated 
by  the  Sheriff's  office. 

Nevertheless,  they  took  the  gun  and  the 
other  incriminating  evidence  with  them,  sus- 
picious that  Terry— known  to  be  on  parole 
from  federal  prison — waa  Involved  in  some- 
thing more  than  merely  grand  theft  of  mer- 
chandise. 

The  problem  confronting  Daniels  was  now 
comixjunded: 

Even  assuming  the  original  se.\rch  was 
reasonable  In  connection  with  the  grand 
theft  case,  was  seiztire  of  the  other  evidence 
legal?  If  the  seizure  was  deemed  unreason- 
able, under  the  Cahan  decision  the  evidence 
would  be  inadmissible  in  court. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 

Daniels  told  how  Terry's  roommate  had 
come  forward  voluntarily  to  clear  himself 
with  the  police. 

The  roommate  related  that  Terry  had 
confessed   to  him   the  murder   of  the  seri- 
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Ice  station  attendant.  A  statement  also 
waa  obtained  from  another  friend  to  whom 
Terry  had  confessed. 

The  gun  was  tixrned  over  to  the  Sheriff's 
office,  and  ballistics  tests  established  It  as 
the  murder  weapon. 

And  so  Terrj-,  still  under  arrest  for  grand 
theft  merchandise  as  he  had  been  for  four 
d.iys.  was  questioned  agam.  He  again  waa 
advised  of  his  rights  to  counsel  and  to 
silence. 

The  tape  recording  revealed  the  adroitness 
of  the  questioners  as  they  slowly  drew  Terry 
Into  a  discussion  of  the  gun.  the  robberies 
and  finally  the  murder — despite  his  protesta- 
tions that  he  had  a  lawyer  and  had  been 
advised  not  to  talk  about  anything  but 
the  theft  charge. 

"Dammit!"  exploded  Leavy,  as  Daniels 
related  how  the  questioning  had  developed 
leading  up  to  the  confession.  "Why  didn't 
they  stop?" 

In  the  M.assiah  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  incriminating  words  de- 
liberately elicited  by  smreptltlous  means 
from  an  Indicted  defendant  In  the  absence 
of  his  counsel  were  Inadmissible. 

EXCERPTS    FROM    TAPE 

Here  are  some  actual  excerpts  from  the 
45-minute  tape  recording  made  of  Terry's 
questioning : 

"Question — Did  you  buy  the  gun? 

"Answer — (Long  pause.)  I'm  not  going  to 
answer  that.  If  I'm  charged  with  having 
a  gun,  I'll  answer  In  court.  I've  already 
talked  to  a  lawyer  ...  a  lady. 

"Q — She  advised  you? 

"A — Yes  .  .  .  Am  I  charged  with  robbery? 
I  have  been  advised  to  talk  about  the  charge 
I'm  in  here  on  .  .  .  I'll  talk  In  court.  Aa  far 
as  I  know  I'm  charged  right  now  with  grand 
theft  merchandise  ...  I  have  positive 
proof  I  was  not  In  Los  Angeles  County  on 
those  dates.    I  was  in  Jail, 

"(J— What  Jail? 

"A — Charge  me  with  robbery  ...  I  didnt 
do  no  robberies." 

Finally: 

"A — Could  I  talk  to  one  of  you  by  my- 
self? ...  I  bought  that  gun  from  a  Mexican 
cab  driver. 

"Q — The  gun  was  used  on  the  gas  station 
man  on  the  Ridge  Route.  We've  compared 
ballistics  .  .  .  It's  an  open  and  shut  case. 

"A— (Crying.)  The  gun  went  ofT  .  .  ,  I 
didn't  mean  to  shoot  him  at  all  .  .  .  Do  you 
think  I  have  the  courage  to  shoot  anybody 
In  cold  blood?  ...  It  was  an  accident  .  .  . 

"Q — It's  better  to  get  It  off  your  chest. 

"A— (Crying  again.)  If  you  could  see 
what  that  man  looked  like  .  .  . 

"Q — You'll  be  a  better  man  If  you  tell  the 
truth.     It  helps  your  Inner  soul." 

AGAINST    CONCESSIONS 

Ackerman,  long  experienced  In  criminal 
defense  work  before  he  Joined  the  district 
attorney's  office  last  August,  viewed  It  as 
.'ust  good  police  work.  He  argued  against 
any  concessions. 

Leavy  wasn't  so  sure.  "Will  he  plead  to 
first-degree  life?"  he  asked  Daniels. 

"His  attorney  advised  him  to.  The  kid 
won't  do  it,"  Daniels  replied. 

So  Daniels  went  to  work  with  determina- 
tion. Nights  and  weekends  were  not  spared 
as  he  struggled  to  put  together  a  case  that 
would  stand  up  In  court. 

It  wasn't  easy  especially  with  a  newcomer 
In  the  home  of  Daniels  and  his  wife  Flora— 
3-month-old   Sean. 

n»  omcx  8  TXABS 

At  38.  Daniels  has  been  In  the  district  at- 
torney's office  six  years.  In  that  time  he  has 
handled  one  death  penalty  case  and  assisted 
In  two  others. 

His  unmistakable  broad  accent  betrays  the 
locale  of  his  schooling — Boston  University — 
and  his  brief  fling  at  private  law  practice  In 


Rhode  Island  before  he  came  here  In  1969. 
He  Joined  the  district  attorney's  office  Imme- 
diately after  he  passed  the  California  bar 
exam  In  1860. 

"This  kid  Campbell  Is  a  typical  sociopath." 
Daniels  reflected,  polnttng  to  Terry's  12-yeer 
record. 

The  Marion  County  Juvenile  Court  first 
sentenced  Terry  to  the  California  Youth  Au- 
thcHlty  as  Incorrigible  and  a  runaway  In 
1954.    He  was  then  9. 

He  was  paroled  In  1956.  and  returned  to 
the  CYA  In  1959  after  being  picked  up  for 
burglary  m  Placer  County.  In  1960  he 
escaped  twice  and  was  recaptxn«d  twice.  In 
the  Interim,  Loe  Angeles  police  arrested  him 
for  grand  theft  auto. 

In  1961,  he  was  given  parole  again,  but  It 
was  revoked  after  Whlttler  police  picked  Mm 
up  on  a  burglary  charge.  Later  that  year  he 
was  paroled  again,  only  to  be  picked  up  In 
Sacramento  for  grand  theft  auto  and  bur- 
glary. Loe  Angelea  got  him  again  In  late 
1961  as  an  escaped  Juvenile. 

Terry  finally  made  the  big  time  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  federal  prison  at  Lompoc  for 
Interstate  transportation  of  a  stolen  car.  He 
was  released  last  November,  Just  a  few 
months  before  his  latest  crime  spree. 

"But  If  I  get  him  the  death  penalty  In  this 
case,"  Daniels  predicted.  "It  will  be  reversed. 
They'll  find  some  reason." 

IMPLICATION   CLEAR 

His  Implication  was  clear:  He  and  other 
prosecutors  are  sure  a  majority  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  keeps  reversing  death  pen- 
alty cases  simply  because  the  Justices  are 
opposed  to  capital  punishment. 

Terry's  trial  opened  April  4.  The  first 
three  days  were  consumed  selecting  a  Jury  of 
11  men  and  one  woman — all  seemingly  dis- 
posed to  assessing  the  death  penalty'  In  a 
proper  case. 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened,  although 
now  it's  getting  to  be  a  commonplace  thing 
as  a  result  of  the  nxany  new  high  court  deci- 
sions affecting  admissibility  of  evidence. 

The  Jurors  were  sent  home  to  bide  their 
time  for  a  week  whUe  the  lawyers  presented 
testimony  and  arguments  and  the  Judge  de- 
cided whether  the  evidence  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Jury. 

UNFAIR   QUESTION 

Fighting  at  every  turn  to  keep  the  evi- 
dence out  was  Terry's  court-appointed  law- 
yer, Joe  Rosen,  another  battle-scarred  vet- 
eran of  the  criminal  courts. 

It  was  an  unfair  question,  perhaps.  But 
Rosen  was  asked  privately  how  he  felt  about 
drawing  on  the  technicalities  of  the  court 
decisions  to  keep  from  the  Jury  evidence  of 
what  appeared  to  be  Terry's  obvious  guilt. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  me  about  those  de- 
fendants I  think  are  Innocent?"  he  shot 
back.     "That  can  be  pretty  rough,  too." 

Then  Rosens  manner  softened  and  he  ex- 
plained: 

"I  can't  get  emotionally  Involved.  But  I 
don't  like  the  death  penalty.  ^ 

"I've  tried  many  death  penalty  cases  and 
I've  lost  some,  but  so  far  not  one  of  those 
men  has  been  executed.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  something  has  happened." 

Rosen  paused  and  a  worried  expression 
flitted  across  his  face.  "This  might  be  the 
first  one,"  he  mused. 

Rosen  defended  the  practice  of  presenting 
the  contested  evidence  first  for  the  Judge, 
then  again  for  the  Jury  If  it  Is  ruled  admis- 
sible. 

JURORS  can't  FORGET  IT 

If  the  Jurors  hear  and  see  some  of  It  first 
but  then  It  Is  ruled  Inadmlssable,  he  noted, 
they  can't  forget  It  and  the  damage  has 
been  done. 

For  three  days  Daniels  called  police  officers 
to  the  stand  to  tell  of  Terry's  arrest,  the 
search  of  the  apartment  and  the  finding  of 


the  gun.  Each  was  careful  to  mention  that 
the  defendant  had  been  advised  of  his  rights 
to  counsel  and  to  remain  silent. 

"Since  Escobedo."  Judge  Rlttenband  re- 
marked In  chambers  during  a  recess,  "every 
police  officer  testifies  that  be  advised  the 
defendant  of  his  ODnstltutlonal  rights. 

NEXT   REVXaSAL 

"But  you  mark  my  words.  The  next  re- 
versal will  be  on  the  basis  of  Intelligent 
waiver." 

By  this  he  meaat  the  higher  courts  will 
rule  that  even  If  the  advice  Is  given.  It  must 
be  shown  the  defendant  understood  It  and 
was  fully  aware  oT  his  rights.  Otherwise, 
his  admissions  or  confession  may  still  be  ex- 
cluded. 


SUPPOSE  GOD  IS  BLACK 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
asking  for  this  time  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  Houae 
to  an  article  written  by  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  published  in  Look  magazine 
of  August  23,  1986.  which  has  been  in- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  18,  1966,  by  Senator  Prank  E. 
Moss,  of  Utah.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  a  letter  written  by  the 
Ambassador  from  South  Africa,  Mr. 
H.  L.  T.  Taswell,  to  Senator  Kenwidt 
concerning  this  article.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Members  of  this  House  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  facts 
relative  to  South  Africa  contained  in  this 
letter : 

EMBAsar  or  South  Ateica, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Augiiat  25, 1966. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Kknkxdt, 
1205  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  SENATot:  I  have  read  your  per- 
sonal report  on  a  hurried  visit  to  South 
Africa  which  appeared  In  "Look"  of  August 
23rd.  1966.  under  the  title  "Suppose  Ood  la 
Black." 

Applying  the  technique  and  pattern  you 
used,  an  equally  condemnatory  and  unflat- 
tering article  could  be  written  about  your 
great  country.  It  would  probably  strike  you 
and  most  other  Americains  unfavourably — not 
BO  much  for  Incoruectneas  of  detail  as  for 
distorted  perspective. 

I  find  your  arttele  disappointing  In  a 
parallel  way.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean 
to  attribute  complete  correctness  of  detail 
to  It.  Perhaps  Inevitably,  because  notes 
taken  In  such  a  rush  grow  so  cold  so  soon, 
the  account  contains  several  misstatements 
of  fact,  some  of  negligible  Impcwt  but  others 
substantively  mlslewUng. 

To  your  glowing  praise  of  former  Chief 
Albert  Luthull,  you  might  well,  and  In- 
formatively, have  added  some  such  words  as 
these — "This  was  a  man,  moreover,  who  re- 
peatedly Inveighed  against  the  United  States 
for  capitalist  war-mongerlng  and  Identified 
himself  with  the  Soviet  umon's  and  Bed 
China's  alms  In  the  xnessages  which  he  tised 
to  send  regularly  to  Communist  so-caUed 
peace  conferences."  You  might  also  have 
mentioned  support  lor  Fidel  Castro  voiced 
by  former  Chief  LuthuU's  African  National 
Conference  at  the  time  of  the  1962  missile 
crisis. 

I  come  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Ian  Robertson. 
From  your  aesoclatton,  as  a  staff  member, 
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with  »  well-known  aenatorlal  Uivestlg»Unc 
oominltte«  some  yean  aco,  you  must  UulcflCl 
b«  aware  of  dangen  InvolTed  in  making 
cJUtfiei  public  in  oonnection  with  ex  parte 
pvoceedlnga.  South  Africa  avoids  th«  prac- 
tice. Accortllngly.  you  were  not  In  a  poel- 
tlon  to  t>e  Infomted  of  the  specific  reasons 
for  restricting  certain  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
activities.  I  trust  that  my  firm  assurance 
may  now  erase  from  your  mind  an  Impres- 
sion, Inferred  from  rumoiuo  and  conveyed 
to  your  readers,  to  the  effect  that  official 
action  against  hlnx  was  because  of  an  invi- 
tation to  an  American  i>oIltlclan  to  visit 
South  Africa. 

Robben  Island  Is  for  hardened  offenders, 
not  for  "2,000  poUtlcal  prlsonera"  as  you  In- 
correctly assert ! 

I  am  •orry  that  your  article  does  not  make 
dear — whether  for  lack  of  space.  Inclina- 
tion or  knowing — that,  amongst  other 
things; 

RacUl  »eparatlon  In  rellgloua  worship, 
tbougb  widely  practised,  is  not  required  by 
law. 

Blaek  children  already  at  school  total 
3.000.000.  With  the  year  by  year  Increase  In 
school  construction  and  rise  In  teaching 
talent  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  the  Ideal  of 
unlvenal  education.  Virtually  every  black 
child  Is  now  within  walking  distance  of  a 
-  primary  school,  in  the  7-12  age  group.  83 
per  cent  of  the  potenUal  are  enrolled — a 
number  Infinitely  higher  than  anywhere 
else  in  independent  Afrl|^ 

There  are  already  o^^,800  Bantu  uni- 
versity   graduates.    The    establishment    of 

separate  university  colleges  for  various  racial 
groups  In  recent  years  has  served  to  Increase 
greatly  the  educational  opportunities  for 
others  than  whites  and  thereby  to  multiply 

their  preparation  for  profeastons  at  smaller 
costs  to  them  than  before. 

In  South  Africa  no  black  youth,  able  to 
pass  the  matriculation  examination  need 
miss  a  chance  at  a  university  education  If 
be  wants  one. 

When  neceeaary  for  pursuing  desired 
courses,  nonwhltes  are  permitted  to  attend 
white  universities  open  to  them  before  the 
establishment  of  separate  university  col- 
leges.    Over  one  thousand  did  so  last  year. 

At  Baragwanath,  Johannesburg,  the  big- 
gest hospital  on  the  continent,  treats  2,000 
in-patients  and  2.000  out-patients  every  day 
of  the  year.  It  performs  1,800  operations  per 
month  and  servos  10.000  meals  every  24 
hours.  Where  services  are  not  free,  charges 
are  minimal  and  seldom  exceed  a  few  dol- 
lars.    It  eaters,  almost  exclxislvely,  to  Bantu. 

Recreation  facilities  in  the  Bantu  town- 
ahipa  at  Johannesburg  alone  Include  a  sports 
stadium,  Olympic-size  swimming  pool,  golf 
course,  tennis  cotirtr,  etc.  Great  emphasis 
Is  placed,  throughout  the  country,  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  recreation  faculties  for  non- 
Whites.  International  standards  for  their 
running  track,  etc.  an  observed. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  South  Africa 
has  experienced  a  huge  Internal  migration, 
particularly  of  black  people.  Through  sup- 
planting urban  squalor  with  decent  low 
rental  dwdlings,  we  are  rapidly  nearlng  the 
goal  of  having  completely  slum-free  cities. 

Coloured  people.  Indians  and  Bantu  are 
encouraged  and  helped^to  develop  their  own 
toadlng  establishments  and  Industry  in  their 
own  areas  so  that  the  full  benefit  may  go  to 
them.  Over  la.OOO  Bantu  own  their  own 
bustnesaes.  Three  are  reputed  to  be  mil- 
lionaires. One  of  the  largest  gasoline  serv- 
ice statioiu  belongs  to  a  black  man. 

There  are  black  doctors,  lawyers,  professors. 
teachers,  nurses,  insurance  agents,  salesmen. 
electricians.  buUders,  mechanics,  etc. 

There  hu  been  a  steady  Increase  in  real 
Inocme  and  in  economic  opportunity  for  all 
non-white  sectors  during  recent  years— an 
Increase  verifiable  both  in  absolute  terms  and 
tn  ratio  to  white  inoome. 
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In  non-wblte  social  and  sporting  activities. 
oommunlty  matters  and  political  affairs,  it  is 
our  policy  that  the  non«whlte  should  take 
the  lead. 

In  the  Transkel.  the  Xaoea  already  have 
their  own  all  black  Legislature,  partly  elected 
on  a  one-man-one-vote  basis. 

Some  other  points: 

About  one  mllUon  foreign  Africans  work  in 
our  country.  Thousands  cross  our  borders 
Illegally  to  seek  the  beneflte  or  life  we  can 
offer. 

We  plan  no  aggression. 

We  seek  no  foreign  aid.  We  tiave  paid  all 
our  war  debts. 

We  do  not  expropriate  American  Invest- 
ments.   Nor  do  we  defile  the  .American  nag. 

And,  by  the  way.  we  do  not  Interfere  In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  states,  neighbouring 
or  afar. 

Vours  sincerely. 

HJ  .T.  Taswell, 

Ambassador. 


NATIONAL  COMMIS6ION  ON  RE- 
FORM OF  FEDEaAL  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  I 

Mr.  RUMSFELD,  llx.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mir.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  biU  today  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws.  THe  purpose  of  the 
Commission  is  to  study  ways  to  improve 
our  Federal  system  of  criminal  justice. 

There  is  growing  public  concern  about 
crime  and  the  inadequacies  of  the  ad- 
mlrUstration  of  justice  In  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  conditions  of  contem- 
porary society.  Laws  are  designed  to 
preserve  Individual  righ**  and  to  protect 
public  peace  and  order,  yet  crime  is  in- 
creasing and  public  confidence  and  secu- 
rity are  deteriorating.  Recent  laws  and 
court  decisions  have  reeulted  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  action  that  is  permis- 
sible or  not  permissible  in  bringing  of- 
fenders to  justice.  There  have  not  been 
final  settlements  of  isaues  raised  only 
guideposts  that  have  resulted  in  vexing 
legal  questions.  There  are  those  who 
criticize  court  decisions,  paying  they  serve 
only  to  prevent  an  effective  war  on  crime. 
There  are  others  who  criticize  law  en- 
forcement olBcials.  saying  they  are  abus- 
ing Individual  rights. 

A  basic  function  of  government  Is  to 
assure  law  and  order  and  to  protect  citi- 
zens and  their  property,  but  increasin'r 
crime  and  growing  contempt  for  law  and 
order  Is  a  disturbing  mark  of  our  society 
today.  We  seem  to  htve  come  to  the 
point  where  criminal  laws  and  court  pro- 
cedures are  falling  to  deter  crime  with  a 
resulting  trend  toward  disrespect  for  the 
law. 

The  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  create  a 
Commission  composed  otf  three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Reptesentatlves.  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker;  three  Members 
of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  tlree  U.S.  Judges 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States;  and  three  private  citi- 
zens, appointed  by  the  President.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  a  15-member  ad- 


visory committee  to  be  selected  from  In- 
dividuals experienced  in  criminal  law 
and  related  fields,  to  counsel  and  ad- 
vise the  Commission.  The  Commission 
and  the  advisory  committee  will  under- 
take  a  study  of  what  Is  needed  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice and  will  recommend  reforms  and 
improvements  in  our  criminal  laws.  The 
Commission  will  also  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  revision  and  recodification 
of  title  18  of  the  UrUted  States  Code 
which  has  been  amended  numerous 
times,  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  since  1948 
when  it  was  revised  and  recodified,  a 
review  of  the  penalty  structure,  as  well 
as  the  ambiguities  now  existing  in  our 
laws  win  also  be  made.  If  legislation  is 
required,  this  will  be  indicated  when  the 

Study  is  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Criminal  Code  needs 
revision.  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  ap- 
plicable standards.  Court  decisions  over- 
turning precedents  have  resulted  in 
doubts  concerning  the  enforcement  of 

laws.  There  are  controversies  over 
questions  Involving  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. There  has  been  failure  in  the 
progress  toward  a  modem  law  of  Federal 
criminal  evidence.  Our  criminal  laws 
need  revision,  rules  of  evidence  need 
clarification,  court  rules  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  need  improvement. 

There  is  growing  concern  in  this  coun- 
try about  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies 
in  laws  and  rules  governing  the  processes 
Of  criminal  justice. 

Our  Nation  is  faced  with  a  crisis,  and 
appropriate  action  must  be  taken.  I  be- 
lieve the  creation  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  proposed  in  this  bill,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  PoFF]  a  leader  in  this  field, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
MacGregob]  in  urging  prc«npt  action  on 
these  proposals. 
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AMERICAN  WHITE  PAPER— OROA- 
NEZED  CRIME 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  public 
education.  It  presented  with  dramatic 
depth— as  only  the  medium  of  television 
allows — a  documentary  lasting  3V2  hours 
on  the  size  and  scope  of  organized  crime 
in  our  Nation. 

NBC  Correspondent  Prank  McGee  and 
the  men  and  women  who  worked  with 
him  to  fashion  this  vital  production 
established  the  heights  to  which  elec- 
tronic journalism  can  ascend  in  making 
commercial  television  a  medium  of  in- 
formational excellence. 

No  area  of  the  malignancy  which  is 
organized  crime  escaped  exposure.  As 
Mr.  McGee  unfolded  part  after  part  of 
the  report,  we,  the  television  audience. 


gained  an  ever-expanding  view  of  the 
despairing  dimensions  of  the  under- 
world. 

If  the  210  minutes  provided  a  moral — 
and  I  believe  they  clearly  did — it  was 
that  organized  crime  will  be  defeated 
only  as  the  result  of  much  greater  citi- 
zen concern.  Too  little  do  we  realize 
the  awful  political,  social,  and  economic 

deterioriation  which  is  the  final  product 
of  the  gangsters'  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  legislative  action  to  formu- 
late an  herbicide  effective  against  the 
weed  of  crime. 

That  we  in  the  House  already  are  mov- 
InR  this  desired  direction  was  recorded 
yesterday  when  the  Judiciary  Committee 

reported  favorably  H.R,  15766,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Re- 
lorm  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  This  bill 
parallels  the  provisions  of  HJR.  15965 
whicli  I  introduced  on  Jiuie  27  of  this 
year.     It  is   to   the   considerable  credit 

of  our  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  they  promptly  went  to  u-ork 

on  the  National  Commission  proposal  and 
now  have  been  able  to  ready  it  for  House 
debate  and  decision  on  such  an  expedi- 
tious basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  for  similar 
prompt  action  on  two  other  Horton  anti- 
crime  bills. 

The  first  is  H.R.  15964,  which  I  intro- 
duced also  on  June  27.  This  bill  deals 
With  one  of  the  very  problems  pointed  to 
in  Mr.  McGee's  broadcast  summary  of 
what  police  officials  feel  is  needed  to 
help  them  protect  our  citizens  from  being 
overtaken  by  the  underworld.  That  prob- 
lem is  protection  for  those  with  informa- 
tion that  Is  essential  to  prosecution  of 
criminal  cases.  Time  after  time,  these 
men  and  women  will  not  come  forward 
because  they  fear  reprisal  from  the  mob. 
And,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  recent 
history  to  prove  that  such  fears  are  well 
founded. 

To  deal  with  the  problem.  H.R.  15964, 
would  stimulate  citizen  cooperation  with 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  officers 
by  providing  stiff  punishments  for  the 
exercise  of  any  threat,  intimidation,  har- 
assment— the  methods  so  regularly  em- 
ployed by  underworld  elements — which 
would  obstruct  the  communication  of 
information  concerning  crimes  to  the 
law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  penalty  upon  convic- 
tion for  any  violation  of  the  offenses 
spelled  out  in  my  bill  would  be  a  $5,000 
fine,  imprisonment  for  not  more  thaii  5 
years,  or  both. 

Still  another  bill  I  am  sponsoring  in 
my  attack  on  crime  is  H.R.  17283.  I  in- 
troduced this  measure  yesterday  to 
amend  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965.  an  act.  incidentally,  which 
I  was  proud  to  vote  for  last  year  in  order 
to  give  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  police  agencies  in  their  efforts  to 
acquire  the  most  modem  tools  and  tech- 
niques of  crime  prevention  and  detec- 
tion. 

This  new  Horton  amendment  would 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  in  order  to 
make  its  benefits  apply  to  local  police 
purchases  of  communications  and  data 
processing  equipment.    Additionally,  my 
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bill  authorizes  funds  to  implement  this 
intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  of  this  year 
I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures. 
My  purpose  was  twofold:  First,  to  speak 
In  favor  of  the  emphasis  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  were  giving  to  the  need 
for  new  legislation  in  the  anticrime  field, 
and.  second,  to  introduce  to  Serxator  Mc- 
Clellan  and  his  colleagues  my  constitu- 
ent, William  Lombard,  chief  of  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Police  Bureau.  Chief 
Lombard  then  testified  in  behalf  of  such 
new  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  return  to  the  out- 
Standing  television  program  which  NBC- 
affiliated  stations  throughout  the  United 
states  carried  last  evening.  And,  I 
would  like  to  take  special  note  of  WROC- 
TV — channel  8 — in  my  home  community 
of  Rochester.  N.Y.  WROC-TV  is  our 
NBC  affiliate  and  the  station  through 
which  this  exceptional  program  was  tele- 
cast to  a  vast  audience  in  western  New 

York  state. 

Immediately  after  the  program,  at  11 
O'clock,  WROC-TV  returned  to  Its  regu- 
lar schedule  and  Tom  Decker's  nightly 
newscast.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  furnish 

Mr.  Decker  a  special  comment  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  NBC  program  and  I  was  hon- 
ored that  he  used  the  recording  of  my 
voice  with  that  comment  as  he  opened 

his  newscast. 

Here  is  that  comment: 

What  you  have  Just  seen  and  heard  on 
channel  8  for  the  past  S'j  hours  offers 
shocking  evidence  of  the  Imniensltv  of  or- 
ganized crune  in  the  United  States.  "'Ameri- 
can White  Paper"  dramatically  pointed  out 
that  crime  is  a  national  problem  demanding 
national  solutions. 

Just  as  certainly  as  we  need  strong  de- 
lenses  to  protect  our  freedom  from  foreign 
aggression  so  must  we  strengthen  our  abUlty 
to  defeat  the  open  and  total  warfare  of  the 
criminal  element  In  our  society. 

Just  today  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stat«s.  I  introduced  a  new  bill  which  woxild 
help  local  police  agencies  obtain  much  need- 
ed crime  prevention  and  detection  equip- 
ment. This  new  Horton  bill  adds  to  the 
authority  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  we  passed  last  year. 

I  also  rm  working  for  the  passage  of  two 
other  Horton  antl-crlme  bills. 

One  provides  stiff  punlshnaent  for  any  at- 
tempt to  obstruct — by  threat  or  intimida- 
tion— the  work  of  the  police  In  gathering 
information  on  crimes  that  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  second  Is  a  proposal  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  We  need  a  searching  study 
of  criminal  patterns  and  activities  in  order 
that  the  laws  we  enact  can  fully  come  to 
grips  with  the  menace  cf  modern  crime. 


GEN.  TADEUSZ  BOR-KOMOROWSKI, 
POLISH    HERO,   DIES       ^ 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen. 
Tadeusz  Bor-Komorowskl.  a  great  fighter 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  passed  away 
Wednesday  in  London.  Tliis  World  War 
n  Polish  resistar^ce  iiero's  career  was  so 
outstanding  that  I  want  to  review  his  ac- 
complishments for  the  Members. 

General  Bor-Komorowski  was  a  leader 
in  organizing  the  Polish  underground 
forces  which  fought  the  Oermans  in  the 
uprising  which  took  place  in  Warsaw  In 
1944.  Although  he  was  captured,  he  was 
able  to  escape  from  the  Germans.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Polish  military 
forces. 

Genera!  Bor-Komorowski  said  that  his 

biggest  disillusionment  was  the  lack  of 
help  received  by  the  Polish  forces  in  War- 
saw from  the  Russians,  who  had  urged 
the  Poles  to  revolt  against  the  Germans. 
General  Bor  saw  his  native  land  then  fall 
to  Communist  control  due  to  the  unholy 
agreements  made  by  President  Roosevelt 
with  Stalin  at  Yalta. 

As  we  pay  our  last  respects  to  him.  let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  justice  wUl  soon 
triumph  and  the  people  of  Poland  and 
other  captives  of  communism  villi  once 
again  be  served  by  free  governments  of 
their  choice. 

The  memory  of  General  Bor  will  con- 
tinue to  t>e  an  inspiration  to  the  Polish 
people  and  the  other  oppressed  victims  of 
communism. 


DR.  ROBERT  S.  STUART  REPORTS 
ON  HEALTH  STANDARDS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Tupper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  a  report  on 
health  standards  in  the  United  States 
written  by  Robert  S.  Stuart,  DBS.,  of 
Brunswick.  Maine,  following  a  2-month 
study  of  this  comprehensive  subject. 

Dr.  Stuart  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  busy  private  practice  of  dentis- 
try in  February  and  March  of  this  year 
to  come  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  what  was  taking  place  in 
Government  to  help  improve  the  health 
of  Americans  and  to  determine  if  addi- 
tional recommendations  would  prove 
helpful.  The  report  Is  the  result  of  that 
investigation. 

Twenty  House  Members  this  week 
awarded  a  certificate  of  appreciation  to 
Dr.  Stuart  for  his  efforts  in  this  vital 
field.  They  weic  Mark  Andeiws,  of 
North  Dakota;  AtPHowzo  Bill,  of  Cali- 
fornia; William  Broomtiild.  of  Michi- 
gan: WnxiAK  Qmnj,,  of  New  JerBey; 
Silvio  O.  Contb,  of  Massachusetts; 
Robert  ELLswoiorH,  of  Kansas;  Petb* 
Prklxnghutskw,  of  New  Jersey;  Jajos 
Harvey,  of  Michigan;  Prank  J.  HoRTOir, 
of  New  York;  William  Mailliard,  of  Cal- 
ifornia; Joseph  M.  McDade.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of 
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Maryland;  F.  BtAoroRD  lloisi,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts:  Chaklks  Mosrkb.  of  Ohlo; 
OaoKX  R.  RxzD,  of  New  York;  Howau  W. 
Roazsov.  of  New  York:  Huucan  T. 
ScHimaxLi.  of  Pennsylvania;  Oabhkk 
Shuvu,  of  Kansas;  Robert  T.  Staitoro, 
of  Vennont;  and  Stanlzy  R.  Tuppik,  of 
Maine. 

Dr.  Stuart  Is  a  Bowdoln  College  grad- 
uate, a  graduate  of  Columbia  Scbool  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  in  1947,  and 
has  attended  courses  at  the  n.S.  Naval 
Hoflpltal  at  Bethesda  and  Walter  Reed 
Anny  Medical  Center,  Washlngttwi,  D.C. 
during  recent  years. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  that  there  are 
men  like  Dr.  Stuart  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions that  are  concerned  enough  with 
the  need  to  do  more  to  Improve  the 
becdth  of  our  citizens  that  they  will  make 
the  extra  effort  to  shed  more  light  on 
this  select. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
read  this  report  in  the  interest  of  those 
they  serve. 

The  report  follows: 

Puevnrrm  Cau 

Ttiere  baa  b«en  more  progren  In  tT.S. 
health  services  over  the  past  36  yean  than  In 
all  the  years  that  went  before.  The  recent 
advances  have  been  many  and  dramatic: 

Seventy-flve  percent  of  all  Americana  are 
oovared  by  some  form  of  health  insurance, 
InrtHdIng  Medicare. 

During  the  19  years  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
800,000  new  hospital  beds  have  been  added. 

Over  the  past  10  years  Congress  has  In- 
creased the  budget  for  health  research  13- 
fold. 

.  legislation  assures  that  the  nation's  10.000 
boq;>ltais  are  available  to  all  citizens  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or 
national  origin. 

Community  mental  health  centers  are  be- 
ing planned  across  the  nation  under  Public 
Law  8S-184. 

Heart,  strokr  and  cancer  centsn  are  also 
bstng  planned  and  established  throughout 
the  country  with  the  help  of  federal  funds. 

Funds  are  also  available  for  medical  and 
dental  school  construction  and  financial  aid 
to  students. 

We  have  begun  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
our  air — to  provide  environmental  health. 

In  1909,  •138,000,000  was  spent  on  medical 
research;  in  1864,  $387,000,000  was  spent  on 
medical  research. 

And  as  a  single  Indicator  of  the  advance  of 
medical  science,  80  percent  of  the  prescrip- 
tions written  today  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten 10  years  ago. 

However  this  reeori  of  achievement  can 
9nd  muat  be  improved  upon. 

Fifty  yean  ago  we  had  one  doctor  for  every 
688  parsons;  today  we  have  one  for  eTsry 
TO0  panons.  In  1900  there  were  90,000 
genaral  praetltlonsn;  today  there  are  66,000. 
In  1960  there  was  a  fanUly  pbysldan  for 
sTary  1800  people;  today  there  Is  one  for 
•very  2900  people. 

Tut  United  autas  ranks  only  11th  beat 
^"""g  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  rate 
of  Infant  mortality— considered  to  be  the 
beat  barometer  ot  a  natloc's  health  care. 
It  Harding  longevity  at  population,  T7^. 
malaa  rank  IStb  In  tiM  world  and  UJB.  fe- 
malea  rank  7th.  Knglliti  and  Vraneh  baby 
ellnloa  raaoh  80  paroant  ot  the  baUea  In 
the  area;  In  the  n.  8.  a  program  that  raaohas 
30  paroant  la  considered  good.  Sweden  has 
18  hoapttal  beda  par  1000  popuUUon;  the 
O.  B.  has  less  than  10. 

Only  se  to  80  percent  of  the  children  In 
the  TTnlted  8tatea  are  under  the  care  of  a 
pedlatrtolan.    Half  ot  all  American  ohOdran 


reach  the  age  of  16  without  ever  having  been 
to  a  dentist. 

The  diagnosed  cancer  rate  has  increased 
00  percent  in  the  last  to  years.  One-half 
of  the  people  who  die  of  the  most  oonunon 
forms  of  cancer  could  He  saved  if  the  dis- 
ease is  detected  early  enough.  Forty  thou- 
sand people  die  each  fear  in  the  United 
States  of  colon  cancer  ^en  simple  protolo- 
glcal  examination  if  dona  In  time  wovild  save 
36,000  of  them.  Uterine  cancer  la  100  per- 
cent curable  when  dlscevered  In  the  early 
stages,'  but  less  than  10  million  of  the  66 
million  women  in  the  tT.  8.  have  Papani- 
colaou smear   tests   annually. 

Coronary  disease  Is  the  number  one  killer 
of  U.8.  men  (a  2.000  percent  increase  in 
dlagnoais  over  tbe  last  30  years ) .  For  every 
100  non-smokers  who  die  of  coronary  heart 
disease,  210  cigarette  sniokers  (pack  a  day, 
plus)  die  of  heart  disease.  Fifty  thousand 
children  are  born  each  year  with  congenital 
heart  defects:  80  percent  could  be  cured  or 
nelped  by  surgery. 

13.000,000  Americans  suffer  from  arthri- 
tis— the  nation's  nuntber  one  crlppler. 
3,300,000  are  Umted  In  their  actlvlUes  be- 
cause if  It:  700,000  are  unable  to  work,  keep 
house  or  carry  on  a  major  activity.  An- 
nually It  causes  12  million  days  lost  from 
work — and  tl  bUUon  In  medical  expenses,  re- 
lief and  lost  wages. 

There  are  1,350,000  la  the  United  States 
With  Glaucoma,  but  half  of  them  do  not 
know  It.  Nlnety-flve  percent  of  all  eye  cata- 
racts can  be  cured  by  operation;  but  less 
than  half  of  them  are.  There  are  only  7.500 
ophthalmologists  in  the  entire  country — 1 
for  every  26,000  people.  If  every  eye  doctor 
did  nothing  else  ex'-^pt  test  for  glaucoma,  7 
days  a  week,  365  days  a  fear,  the  tests  could 
not  be  completed  in  a  single  year. 

There  are  1,500.000  people  In  the  United 
States  with  diabetes  who  do  not  know  It. 

Seventy-nine  million  Americans  are  over- 
weight. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  statistic  of 
all  points  to  the  most  frightening  problem 
of  all — it  is  estimated  tiat  9,000  people  die 
needlessly  each  year  because  of  unnecessary 
operaaons  and  surgery  fcy  unqualified  doc- 
tors. Drugs  are  over-pfescrlbed  and  over- 
priced; legislation  would  be  helpful  prohibit- 
ing anyone  licensed  to  prescribe  drugs  to 
have  an  interest  in  a  company  licensed  to 
sell  drugs.  The  doctor-patient  relationship 
has  become  dehumanlzod.  Medical  care  Is 
unevenly  distributed.  The  quality  of  care 
is  uneven — excellent  in  some  areas  and  poor 
In  others.  We  have  built  a  society  In  which 
the  man  of  medicine  can  make  a  satisfying 
Income  only  In  treating  the  sick.  Preven- 
tive medicine  does  not  receive  the  same  at- 
tention because  It  does  not  promise  the  same 
rewards. 

In  ancient  China  the  doctor  was  paid  only 
when  his  patient  was  well — when  the  patient 
became  ill  the  doctor  was  not  compensated 
for  his  services  because  te  had  failed  in  his 
Job  of  preventive  health  oare.  Only  when  the 
patient  was  returned  to  food  health  was  the 
doctor  returned  to  the  payroll. 

We  must  of  course  afford  every  citizen  the 
means  to  pay  for  the  medical  treatment  his 
condiUon  demands.  We  must  of  course  pro- 
vide ample  hospital  faciUUes  to  assure  com- 
petent and  comfortable  treatment  of  the  111. 
But  we  must  not  pay  so  mucb  attention  to 
the  curing  of  the  sick  that  we  ignore  the  goal 
of  preventing  sickness. 

Among  the  by-products  of  a  program  of 
preventive  health  and  added  JuatlflcaUon  for 
it  are  the  promise  of  lowered  insurance  costs, 
diminished  demand  for  new  hospital  con- 
atructlon  and  equipmeat.  and  a  national 
population  at  maximum  physical  capac  :ty  to 
do  the  nation's  work, 

A  comprehensive  program  for  national 
preventive  health  would  Include  four  distinct 
areas  of  concern : 

A  voluntary  program  of  examination. 


The  organization  of  the  local  oommualty 
for  health  services. 

The  availability  of  up-to-date  health  in- 
formation to  doctors  and  patients. 

The  recruitment  of  qualified  personnel 
Into  the  health  service  professions. 

I.      A    VOLUNT&ST    PKOCaAM    OT   EXAICNATION 

It  Is  recommended  that  every  American  be 
offered  a  free  health  exajnlnatlon  every  year. 
The  program  should  be  entirely  voluntary; 
participating  professional  personnel  should 
be  compensated  for  their  servicee;  examina- 
tion reeulU  would  not  be  made  available 
directly  to  the  patient  but  only  to  a  licensed 
professional  whom  the  patient  speclficaily 
designates. 

The  exammatlon  should  Include  basic  diag- 
nostic tests  recommended  by  the  Surgeon 
General.  A  dental  examination  and  preven- 
tive treatment  should  be  included  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  3  and  15. 

Examination  forms  should  be  stajidard 
throughout  the  United  States.  And  each 
person  who  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
for  examination  should  be  required  to  carry 
with  him  a  card  showing  the  date  and  place 
of  the  last  examination  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional person  with  whom  his  examination 
reetUta  have  l>een  filed. 

This  program  could  also  consolidate  the 
several  existing  programs  such  as: 

1.  Free  immunization  programs  now  avail- 
able— polio,  etc. 

2.  Free  examinations  for  parUciilar  pur- 
poses now  available — TB.  etc. 

3.  Selective  Service  Pre-lnductlon  and  In- 
duction physicals. 

4.  Many  health  Insurance  programs  require 
an  initial  physical  examination  before  con- 
tract. 

n.  THK  ORGANIZATION  OF  THX  LOCAL  COlCMTmrTT 
rOB  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  growth  of  medical  institutions  and 
professionals  ser^-lces  has  in  many  regions  of 
the  country  been  haphazard,  inadequately 
synchronized — and  In  many  areas  simply 
inadequate,,. 

We  recommend  strongly  great  emphasis  on 
development  of  the  community  health  center, 
which  through  group  practice  could  bring  to- 
gether in  one  location  sufflcient  professional 
personnel  in  all  medical  specialities  and  suf- 
ficient modem  examination  and  medical 
treatment  and  machinery  to  faclUtate  both 
broad  public  examination  and  comprehensive 
treatment. 

Theee  group  practice  centers  can  be  estab- 
lished as  hon- profit  corporations  by  from  8 
to  24  doctors.  If  they  conform  to  archl- 
tectual  and  other  criteria  established  by  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  they  should 
qualify  for  federal  loans  for  construction. 
Community  group  practice  centers  should 
have  the  egulpment  and  cajjacity  to  conduct 
efficiently  the  voluntary  examinations  de- 
scribed in  I  above. 

Such  group  centers  can  only  be  financial- 
ly possible  if  all  levels  of  government  and 
society  undertake  programs  to  maintain  their 
costs  at  a  minimum.  This  might  well  in- 
clude exemption  from  local  real  estate  taxes, 
federal  Insurance  mortgage,  supervision  of 
construction  by  Hill-Burton  architects  and 
engineers. 

The  group  practice  center  would  properly 
Include  a  medical  examimng  area  and  a  con- 
ference and  patient  education  room  with 
regularly  scheduled  health  education  classes, 
movies  and  lectures. 

In  addition  to  the  community  or  group 
practice  center,  almost  every  community  has 
a  local  welfare  office.  The  facilities  of  these 
offices  should  be  expanded  In  order  to  carry 
out  both  the  provisions  of  the  Medicare  Law 
and  the  purpose  of  these  proposals. 

Title  Nineteen  of  Medicare  provide  free 
medical  care  to  people  on  public  assistance, 
particiilarly    dependent    children    under   21. 
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Local  welfare  offices  should  add  a  registered 
nurse  to  their  staff  to  provide  for  prompt 
medical  attention  and  effective  advice  as  to 
the  procedures  to  follow  to  secure  the  free 
health  examinations  recommended  in  Sec- 
tion I. 

Also,  each  school  nurse  or  physician  should 
be  responsible  for  supplying  school  health 
services  In  accordance  with  guidelines  from 
the  Surgeon  General.  The  annual  voluntary 
physical  examination  offered  In  Section  I 
could  appropriately  be  given  to  school  chil- 
dren in  modem  school  health  clinics.  Each 
State  may  appropriately  consider  whether 
physical  examinations  for  children  required 
to  attend  school  by  state  law  should  not  be 
made  compulsory,  except  where  In  violation 
of  personal  religious  beliefs. 

m.   THK    AVAILABU-ITT    OF    T7P-TO-DATK    HEALTH 
INrORMATION  TO  DOCTORS  AND  PATIEKTS 

Tests  of  the  public's  knowledge  of  health 
on  television  have  demonstrated  an  appalling 
lack  of  knowledge  about  basic  Information 
nccesssu-y  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
Injury.  Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  concern  Is 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  busy  members  of 
the  medical  professions  abreast  of  the  rap- 
Idly  advancing  medical  knowledge.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  a  broad  responsibility 
to  undertake  comprehensive  programs  In 
each  of  these  fields  to  maximize  the  avail- 
ability of  medical  information  to  the  public 
and  to  the  profession. 

In  the  President's  health  message  on 
March  1,  1966,  some  changes  were  recom- 
mended In  the  structure  and  functions  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
The  Steps  recommended  are  not  nearly  broad 
enough. 

Health  information  must  be  easily  avail- 
able to  the  patient.  The  listing  of  recent 
booklets,  brochures  and  reprints  on  health 
subjects  published  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  should  be  distributed  to  all  com- 
munity health  centers  and  doctors  offices. 
But  more  Important,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice should  sponsor  health  education  pro- 
grams on  television  and  make  films  available 
for  presentation  In  schools  and  community 
health  service  centers.  But  it  is  insufficient 
still  simply  to  make  the  information  "avail- 
able." Wherever  possible,  under  State  law, 
school  children  should  be  required  to  take 
and  pass  a  health  Information  test.  Further- 
more, all  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
annual  voluntary  physical  examination  rec- 
ommended In  Section  I  should  be  required 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  most  basic 
preventive  health  Information. 

Nearly  all  professions  have  been  severely 
affected  by  the  extraordinary  modem  growth 
of  knowledge.  A  skilled  worker  on  yester- 
day's machines  may  today  be  out  of  work, 
because  the  machines  on  which  he  Is  skilled 
are  obsolete.  It  Is  said  that  a  modern  physi- 
cist must  make  his  contribution  to  science 
before  he  Is  35  because  after  that  age  the 
basic  education  which  he  received  in  physics 
will  have  been  outdated  by  pn-ogress. 

In  the  medical  profession  the  march  of 
progress  Is  the  same,  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  is  similar,  but  the  costs  to  society 
may  be  greater  than  in  any  other  field.  For 
if  a  doctor  Is  not  attuned  to  the  most  modem 
techniques,  a  disease  could  spread  that  could 
have  been  prevented,  a  patient  could  die  who 
could  have  lived,  so  a  medical  education  must 
be  continuing  and  continual. 

The  fiood  of  health  literature  is  over- 
whelming; most  doctors  do  not  have  time 
to  read  a  fraction  of  what  they  receive.  The 
Public  Health  Service  must  provide  infor- 
mation on  new  techniques,  new  drugs,  and 
appraisal  of  new  equipment^ — but  It  must  be 
provided  in  usable  and  reference  form.  In- 
dices to  all  regularly  published  medical  lit- 
erature should  be  provided  every  doctors  of- 
fice.    The  program  of  the  National  Library 


of  Medicine  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  in  this  field  should  be  expanded  and 
made  more  effective.  Much  greater  pub- 
licity should  be  given  the  courses  and  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  to  help  doctors 
up-date  their  medical  knowledge.  A  list 
of  all  medical  conventions  and  short  courses 
scheduled  for  the  coming  year  should  be 
published  and  distributed  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Finally,  each  State  should  consider  estab- 
lishing a  system  by  which  licensed  medical 
professions  can  be  periodically  reexamined  in 
light  of  new  medical  techniques  and  prac- 
tices. All  medical  and  public  health  facili- 
ties should  be  listed  In  a  separate  section  of 
the  telephone  directory. 

rv.    THE   RECRUITMENT   OF   QUALIFIED   PERSONNtL 
I.VTO    THE    HEALTH    SERVICES    PROFESSIONS 

Two  facts  dominate  the  statistics  of  the 
medical  profession  In  the  United  States. 
First,  there  are  not  enough  doctors  to  per- 
form an  adequate  Job  of  preventive  health 
care  for  all  American  citizens.  Second,  doc- 
tors find  It  more  remunerative  to  treat  dis- 
ease than  to  prevent  It. 

The  cost  of  a  medical  education  and  the 
cost  of  equipment  to  establish  practice  feeds 
both  of  these  unfortunate  trends.  Most 
young  people  cannot  afford  to  get  into  the 
profession.  And  many  who  do  must  charge 
exhorbltant  fees  to  survive. 

Three  steps  are  necessarj'  to  Improve  the 
present  condition  of  the  medical  profession: 

1.  Federal  aid  for  student  scholtu-shlpe  in 
the  field  of  medicine  should  be  no  less  exten- 
sive than  federal  scholarship  prog^rams  al- 
ready existing  for  students  in  education  and 
foreign  affairs  (NDEA). 

2.  Through  the  availability  of  federal  loans 
for  the  construction  of  community  health 
centers,  group  practice  should  be  encouraged 
so  as  to  lower  the  individual  costs  of  Increas- 
ingly expensive  medical  equipment. 

3.  A  voluntary  program  for  medical  exam- 
ination of  every  man  and  woman  should  In- 
clude appropriate  compensation  to  the  pro- 
fessional f>ersonnel  who  participate.  Thus, 
the  program  would  Increase  doctors'  Income 
directly.  And  because  each  fjerson  examined 
would  be  required  to  designate  a  doctor  to 
whom  the  results  of  the  examination  would 
be  sent,  the  number  of  patients  receiving  a 
doctor's  attention  would  Increase.  (This  of 
course  in  turn  underscores  the  necessity  of 
expanding  the  ntimber  of  doctors  available, 
but  it  also  encourages  the  trend  toward 
group  practice  and  stimulates  the  concept  of 
preventive  medicine  as  the  most  appropriate 
task  of  the  medical  profession.) 


POWER  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
DECLARE  A  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY 

The  SPEAKKR.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis],  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes^ 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
I  have  taken  the  floor  on  this  special 
order  is  to  comment  on  the  issue  that 
came  before  the  House  yesterday,  name- 
ly, the  amendment  to  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  concerning  the  Reserves, 

Of  course,  the  entire  time  was  quite 
properly  allotted  to  the  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
were  considering  the  ptullcular  bill. 

However,  In  tiie  debate  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  crucial  point  that  had  not  been 
developed,  and  certainly  should  be  de- 
veloped. I  mean  the  issue  involving  the 
Congress'  constitutional  power  to  declare 
war. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Congress — which  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  on,  and  which  still 
is  in  existence,  although  we  have  issued 
our  report — heard  testimony  on  the  mod- 
em problems  tiiat  the  Congress  has  In 
exercising  Its  responsibility  and  power 
to  declare  war. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Rumsfeld),  had  some  excel- 
lent testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee on  this  subject.  One  of  the  points 
that  the  three  Republican  Members 
from  the  House  on  this  committee  made 
in  their  supplemental  views  was  that  It 
was  important  for  the  House  to  consider 
the  implementation  of  this  very  bcisic 
power  in  light  of  the  kind  of  situations 
confronting  our  society  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Back  in  1789,  declaring  war  was  a  pro- 
cedure that  tended  to  focus  attention  on 
all  of  the  issuaB  at  stake,  and  therefore 
required  and  received  pointed  study  and 
debate  before  any  action  was  taken. 

Today,  with  the  advent  of  brush-fire 
wars  and  troubles  around  the  world, 
what  is  war  and  what  is  peace  is  by  no 
means  as  exact.  However,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  President  to  present  matters  to 
the  Congress  in  such  a  way  that  Con- 
gress can  follow  these  issues  as  they  de- 
velop, focus  its  attention  on  them,  real- 
ize how  we  are  moving,  and  finally,  with 
this  backgroiutd,  realistically  consider 
war  should  or  should  not  be  declared. 
It  is  equally  possible,  however,  for  a 
President  to  present  matters  to  the  Con- 
gress in  a  manner  calculated  to  avoid 
this  very  neceasair  study  and  delibera- 
tion by  the  Congress.  In  this  way.  Con- 
gress can  actually  move  into  a  situation 
or  move  the  Boclety  Into  a  situation 
where  we  are  at  war  without  really  real- 
izing it  and  without  ever  having  actually 
zeroed  in  on  this  crucial  question.  It 
can  take  place  by  one  measure  after 
another. 

Indeed,  the  Confess  can  be  con- 
fronted with  a  situation,  as  I  think  we 
have  been  before  in  the  Koran  war,  not 
just  this  particular  session,  where  if  we 
stopped  to  debate  and  to  deliberate  on 
a  particular  lasue,  the  point  is  raised, 
and  with  some  merit,  that  if  we  do  not  go 
along,  then,  in  effect  we  are  not  back- 
ing the  President,  and  there  Is  a  division 
within  our  society  in  dealing  with  inter- 
national event*.  This  is  one  of  the  is- 
sues that  comes  up  and  it  came  up  yes- 
terday in  respect  to  the  Reserves. 

The  point  was  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  call  the  Reserves  up  if  he  de- 
clared a  national  emergency.  And  yet  I 
raise  this  point  to  the  House:  We  still 
are  in  the  Korean  war  emergency  as  de- 
clared by  President  Truman;  although 
some  of  the  powers  of  that  original 
emergency  hare  been  withdrawn,  the 
actual    declaration    of    emergency    has 
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never  been  repealed.    It  Is  thia  techni-  Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman  WEATHER      MODIFICATION :      THE 

eoUty,   I  might  say,  that   permits   the  from  Illinois.  FACTS      THE      LAW,     AND     THE 

Congress  to  remain  in  session  today  In  Another  problem  during  World  War  PROBLEMS 

late  August,  without  violating  the  statu-  n  was  one  we  had  with  the  manpower.  ~     or.,rAxrirD     tt  ^ 

tory  provision  to  the  effect  that  Con-  we    had    the    Manpower    Commission.  .T?^^^^^^,^^'    U^der  previous  order 

grew  must  adjourn  not  later  than  July  whose  job  it  was  to  sec  where  we  needed  f  ^^^r^^'^l'  ^^^  sentleman  from  Mary- 

81   every  year,  with  the  proviso   "ex-  the  manpower   in   essential  industries.  ^^?^  i^''"  MathiasI  is  recognized  for  15 

cept  in. times  of  war  and  emergency."  as   this   situation    is   being    conducted  """"t«s. 

It  Is  the  Korean  war  emergency  which  presently  with  regard  to  deferrals  from  ^'"-  MATHL'VS.    Mr.  Speaker,  about  2 

prevails.  the  draft,  we  have  a  complete  hodge-  ^^^^^  ^^°  ^  ^^^^  warned  of  the  need  for 

The  I»resldent  could  if  he  felt  that  we  podge.    I  submit  there  is  a  great  deal  "^0™    and    better    public    information 

are  In  a  national   emergency,  make  a  that  needs  to  be  done  In  this  particular  about  the  important  science  of  weather 

declaration  to  this  effect,  and  thus  gain  area  modification.     Although   some   progress 

additional  powers  that  he  may  need:  ^he  gentleman  from  Louisiana   [Mr  has  been  made  since  then,  our  continuing 

namely.  In  regard  to  the  Reserves  Wagconner]    took   the   floor    yesterday  Problems  were  dramatized  on  August  17. 

I  noUced  one  of  our  distinguished  cor-  ^^der  a  special  order  and  made  some  Ji^^",  ^  ,2'"^^'^  ^"^  J^  convened  in 
respondents  in  the  Press  GaUery,  Mr.  Ar-  very  important  comments  in  regard  to  Washington  County.  Md.,  to  investigate 
bogast,  whose  column  in  the  Washington  secretary  McNamara'e  use  of  the  Persistent  charges  that  weather  modi- 
Post  stated  that  the  House,  because  of     draft at  least  as  it  was  reportti  in  the  ^cation  work  was  being  carried  on  in 

an  election  year,  was  passing  the  buck  to  paper.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  ^'^stern  Maryland  in  violation  of  State 
the  President.  I  disagree  with  this  emi-  jg  doing  the  correct  thing  in  my  jud'^-  ^^*'-  '^^^^  episode  clearly  illustrates  the 
nent  reporter.  I  thlrik  the  Issue  is  the  mgnt.  in  writing  first  td  see  what  Secre-  "^^^  ^°  ^■^^■^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^-  ^^^  ^^ws.  and 
other  way  around,  that  the  President  tary  McNamara  said,  and,  secondly,  the  problems  in  this  entire  field,  so  that 
mmseli  Is  not  facing  up  to  the  Issue  and  seeking  an  explanation  of  where  the  ^'^  ^an  insure  that  weather  modification 
presenUng  it  to  the  Congress  in  a  way  secretary  thinks  he  derives  the  power  ^'O''^  ^'^^  proceed  along  the  lines  die- 
In  which  we  could  zero  in  on  this  ques-  to  use  the  draft  for  anything  other  than  ^ated  by  the  public  interest. 
tlon     If  the  President  thinks  there  is  the  defense  of  this  country.  thb  rAcrs 

an^d  sS  oTSSSf 'additionlf  p?wS  o  ^  '^^^^^  "^^-  ^'  °"^  ^^°  ^as  defended  Weather  modification,  as  a  science,  is 

he  m£ht  think  are  neceSSl  In^rdS  Secretary  McNamara  ia  the  areas  where  about  20  years  old.     In  fiscal   1965  the 

to  cS??on  DJ?Deriy  JJd^7th?  roun-  ^  ^^^^  ^^"^  studying  the  acLivities  of  the  Federal  investment  in  research  and  ex- 

w  carry  on  properly  and  lead  the  coun-  ctefense    Department,    namely,    defense  perimentation   was   almost    $5    million 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  5omiJtT^l^n"r?.'"onI  fJ' *"^^' 2"'  ^^o^en  dov,ii  as  follows: 

the  gentleman  yield'  domestic  economy— and  I  have  been  de-     Department  of  Agricvuture. $140,000 

Mr    riTRTTa      T  vlrfrf   tn  thp  e«>ntl*.-  'ending  him — I  am  now  about  ready  to     Department  or   Commerce 115,000 

marTfromluifols  conclude  that  the  gentleman  is  unaware  =_= 

Mr  RrTM^wTn      r  ,.or+»<nW  «,or.f  tr.  °'  ^^^  limitations  of  the  power  that  rest^  Department  of  Defense: 

^mmP^???JSffi  J„n^^!^LT.^  ti!^  i"  the  execuUve  branch  and  the  Defense       Army  254, 500 

pommend  the  gentleman  for  taking  the  ri^r^o,-r^^^*   <*  »v,„       -   <»        j  ^^xfoc 

floor  to  discuss  this  extremely  Important  ^r^tlS^^f:  ^L^t  ^.T.  itenis  describe  ^'Vorce"::::::::::::::::::"      193,' 0^ 

question.    You  mention  that  the  Con-  ^"Sini^i.wfno.   TJ'^^^  '^^^^'  ^n'                                                         — 

gress  has  been  dealing  with  this  general  ,^'1^*^^^^"^°'^^^'^  ^^^"^  Ptovlding  the  mil-  Total  Defense  Department,  l.  446, 908 

subject   on  a  piecemeal   basis.      I  might  :„^,"H^f°Jf                  ^      ^''^''  ^'  "^^"^      Department  of  the  interior 1.262,268 

call  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  to  defend  itself.  National  Science  Foundation....  2.007,386 

House  that  a  bUl  that  came  before  the  ,^™«-  ^oo.  bears  upon  the  ba.lc  ques-              ^^^^^   ^^^^^ 

House  last  year,  H.R.  5665,  In  essence  """•    ^^^  ^  ___             _ 

was  a  request  by  the  President  that  he  ""'•  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Perhaps  the  most  renowned  federally 

be    given    the    power    to    have    the  gentleman  yield?  sponsored  projects  have  been  attempts 

VS.   Government   pay   the   armies   of  ^^-  CURTIS.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  moderate  oceanbome  storms,  and  to 

friendly    foreign   countries   in   combat  ^^oni  Illinois.  dispense  fog  at  airports.    Certainly  the 

zones     under     certain     circumstances.  Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  most   controversial   projects,    public   or 

During  the  testimony  before  the  Gov-  the  gentleman.  private,  have  been  in  the  field  of  cloud- 

emment    Operations    Committee,    the  I     commend     the     gentleman     from  seeding. 

question  came  up,  "Why  did  the  Execu-  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctmns]   for  raising  this  Despite  extensive  research  and  com- 

tlve   need   this    authority?"    It   boiled.  Issue,  not  that  it  is  in  any  manner  a  new  merical    acti\ity    in   various   forms  of 

down  to  something  like  this.  issue,   because,   as   the   gentleman   well  cloud-seeding,  many  basic  questions  in 

The  Executive  needed  this  extraordl-  knows  and  as  most  Members  of  this  body  the  field  still  have  not  been  resolved.    As 

nary  war  power  to  conduct  the  war  he  must  know,  this  very  itsue  is  indeed  a  noted  in  the  1965  annual  report  of  the 

was  In.  and  he  would  have  had  it.  If  we  source  of  great  concern  and  disturbance  National  Science  Foundation: 

were  In  a  state  of  war.    But  because  we  to  a  great  number  of  citizens.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  analytical 

did  not  have  a  formally  declared  state  I  am  sure  many  Members  of  the  House  evidence  from  commercial  operations  that 

of  war,  he  did  not  have  the  power  that  have,  as  I  have,  rece*»ed  letters  from  seeding  win   reduce  natural  rainfall,  and 

he  felt  he  needed  to  conduct  the  war  we  home,  wherein  our  people  indicate  they  '^^ere  does  appear  to  be  some  evidence  that 

were  in.  are  troubled  by  the  fact  that  we  are  at  f'-^'^if  rainLaii  can  be  augmented  by  seed- 

because  it  is  compUcated.  because  this  clared.   There  are  all  kinds  of  associated  is  lacking  in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  un- 

country  is  at  war  today.   Certainly  there  problems  that  go  hand  ti  hand  with  the  Hkeiy  that  seeding  can  produce  rainfall  where 

Is  an  unusual  degree  of  authority  that  dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves  such  drought  conditions  are  produced  by  large- 

the  ExecuUve  needs  to  conduct  n»tiwial  as  those  relating  to  the  questions  of  "war  ^^*'«  movements  of  dry  air. 

^i^lTOs* hTtLJt  rftultl^  *  prisoners"  as  applied  to  the  terms  of  the  The   same    report   also   declared   that 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis-  °*"^^*  Treaty,  and  many  other  things,  drought  alleviation  is  "a  field  of  inquir>' 

souri.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Joint  ^  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^^  sometime  we  could  in  which  the  path  toward  applications  is 

Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Pe'^^^Ps  have  an  even  more  extended  sufQciently  long,  and  the  possibilities  are 

Congress  was  unable  to  deal  with  this  discussion,  so  that  we  may  have   the  so  diffuse,  that  a  decade  or  more  may  be 

question,    to    help    provide    study    and  necessary  rules  and  gxu4ellnes  by  which  required   to   determine   whether   or   not 

thought  as  to  what  the  desirable  degree  ^  conduct  ourselves  under  the  situation  much  large-scale  efforts  are  economically 

of  congreaslooal  involvement  is  In  these  which  presently  prevail*.  feasible." 

rarious  types  of  Involvements  which  our  Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman  Prom  these  statements  I  think  it  is 

Nation  finds  itself  in.  from  Illinois.    I  fully  agree  with  him.  clear  that  our  present  fund  of  "hard" 
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fact  about  weather  modification  in  gen- 
eral, and  cloud-seeding  in  particular,  is 
still  very  small  despite  the  efforts  made 
to  date.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  attempts  to  alter  the 
weather  have  produced  public  uncer- 
tainties, misunderstandings,  suspicions, 
and  doubts. 

THE    LAW 

At  present  several  types  of  restrictions 
on  weather  modification  activities  are  in 
force.  My  own  State  of  Maryland  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  which  has  en- 
acted a  flat  moratorium  on  weather  mod- 
ification work,  under  a  law  passed  last 
year  and  effective  until  September  1967. 
Ti»'enty-one  other  States  have  imposed 
varjing  restrictions,  ranging  from  care- 
fully drafted  provisions  requiring  strict 
licensing  and  notice  before  projects  are 
undertaken,  to  general  requirements  for 
registration  or  licensing  of  operators.  All 
of  these  State  statutes  are  summarized  in 
'Weather  Modification  Law.  Controls, 
Operations,"  a  report  to  the  Special  Com- 
mission on  Weather  Modification  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  released 
earlier  this  year. 

On  the  Federal  level,  two  civilian  agen- 
cies administer  rules  and  regulations  af- 
fectins  weather  modification  projects. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  while  en- 
forcing no  special  rules  specifically 
against  operators  in  this  field,  does 
strictly  enforce  its  flight  plan  and  clear- 
ance requirements  against  all  individuals 
seeking  to  fly  planes  in  the  clouds.  Obvi- 
ously these  rules,  prompted  initially  by 
air  safety  considerations,  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  airborne  cloud-seeding  efforts. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  flight  plans 
required  by  the  FAA  are  held  on  file  at 
the  respective  FAA  field  offices  for  up  t-o 
30  days  after  each  flight,  and  are  open 
for  public  inspection. 

The  most  specific  Federal  regulations 
were  imix>sed  last  winter  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  are  generally  in 
accord  with  recommendations  which  I 
have  been  offering  since  1964.  These 
regulations,  printed  in  30  Federal  Reg- 
ister 16202-3,  December  29,  1965,  require 
30  days'  advance  notice  by  anyone 
planning  to  engage  in  any  tyioe  of 
weather  modification  activity,  plus  exten- 
sive reporting  on  actual  experimentation 
and  apparent  results.  There  is  a  fine  of 
up  to  $500  for  willful  noncompliance. 

THE    PROBLEMS 

Our  most  immediate  challenge,  in  my 
judsment,  is  the  strict  enforcement  of 
these  existing  laws.  Given  the  uneven 
natuie  of  regulation  by  various  States, 
it  is  essential  that  Federal  requirements 
for  reporting  all  weather  modification 
work  be  completely  complied  with  by  all 
researchers  and  commercial  operators. 

In  the  legislation  I  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress  hi  1964,  and  again  in  the 
89th  Congress  in  1965.  I  provided  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  spe- 
cifically the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration — Weather  Bureau — 
be  assigTied  authority  to  publish  and  en- 
force reporting  regiilatlons.  This  task 
^as  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce because  I  felt  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  Weather  Bureau  field  offices,  and 


the  detailed,  up-to-date  meteorological 
data  collected  and  maintained  by  those 
offices,  provided  an  appropriate  frame- 
work for  the  efficient  administration  and 
enforcement  of  such  regulations.  As  I 
have  noted,  however,  regulations  similar 
to  those  I  proposed  were  promulgated 
last  winter  not  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, but  by  the  National  Science 
Foimdation,  acting  under  its  general 
mandate  in  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion Act  of  1950  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  now 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
assumed  this  responsibility,  it  is  up  to 
the  NSF  to  carry  it  through.  Yet  the 
agency  has  a  very  small  staff  in  this  area, 
and  lacks  the  full  field  structure  equipped 
and  manned  for  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tions. Consequently  I  have  written  to- 
day to  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  urging 
him  to  strengthen  and  expand  his  en- 
forcement staff,  so  that  the  rules  can 
be  more  vigorously  enforced,  rather  than 
relying  on  the  good  will  of  individual 
operators  for  compliance.  I  have  also 
urged  that,  where  possible  violations  of 
Federal  or  State  law  by  cloudseeding 
from  planes  have  been  alleged,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made,  through  searches  of 
FAA  records  and  other  means,  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  these  allegations 
without  delay. 

More  long-range  problems  should  also 
be  considered  now,  before  pubUc  misim- 
derstanding  and  suspicion  seriously 
hinder  and  delay  the  real  progress  which 
can  be  achieved  through  controlled,  re- 
sponsible research  in  weatiier  modifica- 
tion. Although  the  case  law  In  this  field 
is  still  relatively  small,  it  Is  already  clear 
that  many  complex  legal  questions  will 
have  to  be  faced.  To  quote  the  Report 
on  Law.  Controls,  and  Operation.?: 

Since  weather  is  "transient"  and  can  not 
be  bounded  by  j>olltical  borders  and  since 
experimentation  over  broad  areas  Is  or  may 
become  necessary,  the  utility  of  uniform 
rules  with  respect  to  licenses,  operations, 
liability,  ownership,  use  and  control  of  the 
elements,  and  the  like  seems  beyond  ques- 
tion. Reporting,  both  before  the  activity 
In  order  to  prevent  Interference  and  con- 
tamination and  afterwards  to  permit  the 
collection  and  evaluation  of  scientific  data. 
Is  crucial  to  progress.  Uniform  protection 
of  the  general  public  and  of  those  with  spe- 
cial concern  In  the  weather  against  inex- 
perienced and  or  irresponsible  persons  en- 
gaged In  weather  activities  and  a  sharing 
by  all  the  public  in  the  risks  Involved  In 
careful,  needed  experimentation  in  this  new 
field  are  also  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legally  and  scientifically, 
we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  long, 
long  road.  Last  November,  in  a  meeting 
I  sponsored  at  Hagerstown.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Reichelderfer.  retired  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  discussed  some  of  the 
complex  variables  which  must  be  ana- 
lyzed in  each  specific  meteorological  sit- 
uation, before  the  results  of  experimen- 
tation could  be  accurately  predicted. 
The  list  included  temperature,  humidity, 
the  structure  of  wind,  topology,  the 
height  of  clouds,  the  turbulence  within 
the  clouds,  and  the  synoptic  situation. 
In  my  judgment,  far  more  precise  knowl- 
edge of  all  these  factors  should  be  se- 


cured before  large-scale   experimenta- 
tion with  the  weather  can  be  safely  tried. 

At  the  moment,  it  seems  most  imiwr- 
tant  that  we  know  exactly  what  is  ac- 
tually being  done,  by  whom,  smd  when 
and  where.  The  bills  which  I  have  spon- 
sored were  directed  toward  this  end.  as 
are  my  recommendations  today  to  the 
National  Science  Foimdation. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  note  that 
the  reports,  however  incomplete,  which 
have  been  collected  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  indicate  that  no 
weather  modification  projects  have  been 
undertaken  In  Maryland  this  year,  and 
only  one  research  project  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  one  oommerclal  project  in 
West  Virginia.  The  grand  jury  con- 
vened in  Washington  County  this  month 
also  found  no  hard  evidence  of  violations 
of  the  Maryland  moratorium  on  cloud - 
seeding.  Yet  the  grand  jury  concluded 
by  urging  the  Federal  Govenmient  "to 
expedite  their  Investigation  and  studies 
into  this  matter  to  that  the  matter  can 
finally  be  resolved." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  report  of 
the  Washington  County  grand  jury,  and 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Haworth : 
Grand  Jury  Room, 

CotTHTHOUSS, 

Hagekstown,  Md. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Washington  County: 
The  March  Term  1966  Grand  Jury  for 
Washington  County  met  In  special  session  at 
9:00  a.m.  on  Augiut  17th,  1966,  to  consider 
possible  violations  of  the  cloud  seeding  laws. 
The  following  wltaesses  appeared:  Captain 
W.  E.  O'Hara,  Trooper  First  Class  Cecil  Blt- 
tlnger,  of  the  Maryland  State  Police,  Stat© 
Senator  George  Snj-der,  and  Sheriff  Charles 
Price.  The  Marj'land  State  Police  has  re- 
ceived many  complaints,  all  of  which  have 
been  investigated.  Including  areas  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia,  and  in  no  case 
has  cloud  seeding  l>een  established.  Senator 
Snyder,  author  of  tJie  bill  for  two  year  mora- 
torium, also  appeared  and  related  his  exten- 
sive Investigation  Into  this  matter.  All  com- 
plaints received  by  him  were  referred  to  the 
Maryland  State  Police  for  Investigation. 
Sheriff  Price  has  Mso  received  many  com- 
plaints and  he  also  has  not  been  able  to  es- 
tablish any  violations  of  this  law. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence  produced  to  this 
date  which  would  tadlcate  a  violation  of  this 
law.  However,  the  Grand  Jury  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  police  agencies  of  Wash- 
ington County  continue  their  Investigatlona 
into  all  complaints  to  see  that  the  law  Is  en- 
forced. The  Grand  Jury  urges  the  public  to 
consider  the  following  facts : 

1 1 )  This  geographical  area  Is  In  the  cen- 
ter of  a  large  aerl^  traffic  pattern  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions which  resultt  in  many  planes  moving 
through  this  area  at  all  times 

(2)  The  type  of  pltme  capable  of  cloud 
seeding  must  be  a  particular  type  of  plane 
capable  of  withstanding  the  txrrbulence  of  a 
storm  cloud  and  not  the  ordinary  smaU 
plane. 

(31  It  Is  a  violation  of  the  Federal  law  to 
engage  In  cloud  saedlng  without  aj^roval  of 
the  Federal  Avlatton  A^ncy.  the  local  baae 
being  located  In  Martlnsburg.  West  VlrgLnla, 
and  to  date  there  have  been  no  known 
violations 

(4)  The  Grand  Jurj'  being  without  funds 
and  staff  sufficient  to  make  a  thorough  In- 
dependent investigation  urges  the  Federal 
Government  to  expedite  their   Investleatlon 
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and  ctudlM  Into  tbls  matter  ao  that  the  mat- 
tar  oan  finally  be  resolved. 

The  Orand  Jizry  requeeta  all  cltlzena  to 
oompljr  with  the  law  and  to  report  any  and 
an  ylolatlona  to  the  proper  authorltlea  for 
InvNtlgatlon  rather  than  to  toke  any  inde- 
pendent action. 

Three  other  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
Orand  Jury  this  morning  and  one  true  bill 
of  Indictment  was  returned. 

O.    N.    Cabitxk. 

Foreman. 
JoAKrrA  Maati, 

Secretary. 
AuouBT  17. 1066. 


CoNcacsa  of  tbk  Unttd  Statks, 

Housa  or  RKi>aBBXNTATivn, 
Wathinnton,  D.C.,  August  26. 1994. 
Dr.  LBL4ND  J.  Hawobth, 
Director,  National  Scieitce  Foundation 
Waahington,  D.C. 

D«*a  Da.  HAWoanc  Deaplte  the  two-year 
moratorium  on  cloud-seeding  in  Maryland 
undar  atata  law,  doubts  and  luaplelona 
about  weather  modifications  actlvitlee  In 
Western  Maryland  have  persisted  and  actuaUy 
lacreaaad  this  lummer,  to  the  point  where  a 
grand  Jury  was  actvially  convened  In  Wash- 
ington County  to  Investtgate  many  allegations 
at  weather  modification  actions  in  violation 
ct  the  state  law. 

X  fael  that  this  episode  dramatizes  the 
need  for  far  more  vlg^orous  enforcement  of 
the  reporting  regulaUons  which  your  agency 
promulgated  last  December.  If  NSP  itself 
ha*  no  field  office  structure  to  expedite  Imme- 
diate, on-the-spot  Investigation  of  alleged 
unreported  atcUvltles,  I  urge  you  either  to 
develop  a  satisfactory  nationwide  operation, 
or  greatly  extend  liaison  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  state  offices,  night  plans  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  for 
example,  can  be  of  great  value  In  helping  to 
Identify  aircraft  suspected  of  cloud-sewllng 
oparauons. 

In  general,  I  feel  that  the  present  level  of 
public  mlsundersUndlng  and  suspicion 
makes  full  reporting  too  Important  to  be 
implemented  simply  by  the  goodwill  of 
Individual  operators.  I  hope  that  you  wUl 
take  all  poeslble  stepe  to  insure  full  com- 
pliance with  your  agency's  regulations. 
Very  sincerely, 

Cbamlmb  McC.  Uathias.  Jr. 


PREMIER  KY  SPOKE 
IRRESPONBIBLY 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  l^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoue  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivian]  may  ex- 
tend hl«  remain  at  thla  point  In  the 
R«cow)  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  reports  have  been  published  that 
leaders  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment advocate  the  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Not  lon«  ago,  President  Ky  demanded 
that  American  forces,  in  conjunction 
with  his  own  armies,  carry  the  ground 
war  into  North  Vietnam.  It  is  under- 
atandable  that  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
who  have  watched  cohorts  be  killed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  should  ir.  turn 
wish  to  attack  their  antagonists  at  the 
source.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  as  President 
Johnson  so  often  has  said,  we  do  not  seek 
and  cannot  support  "any  mindless  esea- 
lAtlon"  of  this  war.  He  has  pledged  often 


that  no  attempt  will  he  made  to  conquer 
North  Vietnam. 

In  order  that  persons  in  other  nations 
are  not  misled  by  these  reports,  I  con- 
sider it  Important  tljat  we  in  Congress 
make  clear  our  conturrence  with  the 
President  in  this  matter. 

In  the  August  9  isEue  of  the  Adrian 
E>aily  Telegram,  a  newspaper  published 
in  my  district,  the  editor  of  the  Telegram 
states,  very  effectively  and  very  concisely 
the  importance  of  thig  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
K\&t  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  I  commend  the  edi- 
tor's remarks  to  my  coileagues. 

[From  the  Adrian  Dally  Telogram. 
Aug.  9.   1D66) 

PaxMin  Ky  Spoki:  Irresponsibly 
South  Viet  Nam's  Premier  Nguyen  Ky  has 
created  emDarraasment  for  the  United 
Stotes  by  repeating  his  aemand  that  Ameri- 
can forces  In  conjunction  with  his  armies 
cajry  the  ground  war  imo  North  Viet  Nam 
Its  embarrassing  because  what  he  proposes 
u  m  the  last  analysU  aggression.  The  tTnlted 
States  Is  fighung  in  South  Viet  Nam  against 
aggression  from  the  norlfc.  American  forces 
are  there  precisely  to  show  that  crossings  of 
the  17th  Parallel  are  isimoral,  unjustified 
and  must  not  be  i)ermltted. 

■nie  United  SUtes'  petition  la  that  South 
Viet  Nam  must  have  its  freedom.  President 
Johnson  has  pledged  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  conquer  North  Viet  Nam  nor 
force  a  change  In  Its  government.  To  be  sure 
«ie  United  States  has  directed  air  attacks  at 
North  Vietnamese  oil  ftaaes.  has  bombed 
bridges  and  supply  route*.  But  this  is  done 
to  shut  off  the  flow  of  gastiUne  and  other  ma- 
terials to  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  fight- 
ing in  South  Viet  Nam.  Communist  propa- 
ganda holds  differently,  and  Ky's  demand 
provides  some  fuel  for  the  Red  propaganda 

The  Ky  Uemand  to  which  was  coupled  a 
remark  that  a  battlefield  confrontation  with 
Communist  China  is  eventually  Inevitable 
was  Irresponsible  and  harmful.  His  state- 
ments tend  to  confirm  tHe  world  s  suspicion 
that  hla  wisdom  and  Judgment  are  not  of  the 
highest.  They  are  like  statements  made  in 
recent  years  by  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
on  Formoea  and  the  former  president  of 
South  Korea.  Syngman  Rhee.  Chiang  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  invatle  mainland  China 
He  had  to  be  persuaded  to  be  quiet  Presi- 
dent Rhee  wanted  American  backing  for  a 
military  campaign  to  raunlte  North  and 
South  Kcwea.  The  United  Btates  had  to  make 
It  clear  that  neither  Chlaag  nor  Rhee  would 
be  allowed  to  embark  oq  such  a  perlolous 
course. 

Similar  pressures  have  to  be  applied  to  Pre- 
mier Ky's  ambitions.  Evfrv  effort  mvist  be 
made  to  limit  the  Vietnamese  war  to  the 
legitimate  aim  of  assuring  South  Viet  Nam's 
Independence.  When  Premier  Ky  speaks  of 
Invading  the  North,  he  has  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can purpose  in  South  Viet  Nam  made  crystal 
clear. 


Aug2ist  26,  1966 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  today  I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill  origi 
nally  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  coUeague.  Cecil  R  Kivc 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

This  legislation  follows  In   the  foot 
steps  of  the  July  28  House  concurrent 
resolution,  which  I  cosponsored.  dealine 
with  the  proposed  regulations,  26  CFR  i 
as  carried  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
July  7,  1966.     These  regulations  would 
prevent  teachers  from  deducting  educa 
tional  expenses  from  their  personal  in- 
come tax.    It  was  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
current resolution  to  deter  the  Internal 
Revenue    Service    from    enforcing    this 
regulation  until  Congress  authorized  it 
Now  I  am  following  up  this  resolution 
with  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income,  the  expenses 
incurred   in   pursuing   courses   for  aca- 
demic credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  including  travel 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  act  on  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 


August  26,  1966 
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TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES  OP  TEACHERS 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wcliam  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  hi 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEABaai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIOTERS.  MARCHERS.  AND 
DEMONSTRATORS 
Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentieman    from 
California? 
"There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Mr.  Speaker  an 
article  appears  in  the  current  August  22 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  which 
m?,nages  to  cut  through  aU  the  verbiage 
all  the  excuses.  aU  the  explanations,  and 
aU  the  apologies  that  we  have  all  heard 
on  behalf  of  the  rioters  and  demonstra- 
tors who  have  made  the  streets  of  the 
Nation  unsafe  at  any  hour.     This  article 
was  not  written  by  a  constituent  of  mine, 
though     she     is     from    my    State    of 
Louisiana. 

Because  it  is  so  crystal  clear  In  its 
logic  and  because  it  presents  an  un- 
deniable and  irrefutable  argiunent 
against  the  rioters,  marchers,  and  dem- 
onstrators, I  commend  it  to  everyone's 
attention.  I  know  that  no  one  will  have 
the  nerve  to  deny  the  points  made  in  Mrs. 
Irene  Pahner's  letter,  but  it  would  be 
very  amusing  reading  if  someone  would 
attempt  it.  Therefore,  I  unqualifiedly 
Issue  a  challenge  to  all  the  so-called 
spokesmen  of  all  the  rioting  groups  to 
come  forth  with  a  response  to  what  is 
printed  below. 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Aug.  22.   1966] 
A  Dow*f-TO-EARTH  Look  at  a  Orowoto 

Problem 
(A  plain-spoken  woman  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  editor  that   Is   attracting  widespread 
attention. 

(In  this  letter  Mrs.  Irene  Palmer  of  De 
Qulncy.  La.,  challenges  the  theorv — often 
stated  by  top  officials— that  hardships  and 
poor  living  conditions  explain  rlota.  crime, 
and  growing  dependence  on  government 
doles.    To  Mrs.  Palmer,  this  Is  nonsense. 


(Crippled,  forced  to  leave  school  at  17,  Mrs. 
Palmer  has  worked  hard,  without  luxuries, 
but:  "You  win  never  see  us  In  a  marching 
demonstration  line  wanting  something  for 
nothing.   We're  too  proud  for  that.") 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  to  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  from  Mrs.  Irene 
Palmer  of  lie  Qulncy.  La.,  and  published  In 
the  Enterprise  on  August  3,  1966: 

"These  marches,  demonstrations,  rlotlngs, 
lootings,  police  slaylngs  and  the  such  makes 
me  literally  sick,  especially  the  reasons  otir 
Government  officials  are  trying  to  cram  down 
our  throats  as  causes  of  these  law-breaking 
episodes. 

Sir,  I  know  what  hard  work,  hardship, 
pain  and  suffering  Is.  I  had  polio  at  age  5 
months  which  left  my  left  leg  one  and  one- 
half  Inches  shorter  than  my  right  and  about 
one  third  the  size. 

"My  father  died  at  6  p.m.  Sunday  In  1935, 
was  burled  Monday  on  my  seventeenth  birth- 
day. My  brother  died  at  5  a.m.  Tuesday  and 
was  burled  Wednesday,  leaving  me  with  two 
small  sisters  and  my  mother  to  support. 

"At  17  I  was  not  a  drop-out  In  school. 
With  no  education — not  enough,  anyway — 
no  experience  and  with  only  one  good  leg, 
I  quit  school  and  went  to  work  to  suppnart  a 
family.  I  didn't  have  a  teen-age  life  because 
my  working  hours  were  always  from  10  to  20 
hours  a  day.  In  1948,  I  got  my  right  hand — 
my  working  hand:  I'm  rlght-handed^ln  an 
electric  Ice  shaver  and  mangled  It.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  I'd  ever  be  able  to  use  It 
again,  but  after  much  pain  and  suffering  I 
learned  to  use  what  I  had  left  of  a  hand. 
This  left  me  with  one  good  leg  and  one  good 
hand,  but  I  didn't  give  up. 

"rOlXOW    ME    JUST    OND    DAY 

"I  would  like  for  Earl  Warren,  President 
Johnson,  H.  H.  Humphrey.  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  all  the  hell-ralslng  Juveniles  to 
come  to  my  home  and  follow  me  Just  one 
day.  I  can  guarantee  that  they  wouldn't 
have  enough  pep  left  to  go  on  a  demonstra- 
tion, marching  or  rock-throwing  party. 

"My  day  begins  at  4  a.m.  and  ends  about 
8  or  9  p.m.,  when  my  health  permits.  I 
do  my  own  housework,  cooking,  washing, 
Ironing,  sewing,  raising  flowers  and  a  garden. 
In  fact,  for  the  past  three  weeks  I  have 
been  standing  In  a  hot  kitchen,  over  a  hot 
stove,  canning  my  vegetables.  Have  an  air 
conditioner?  Are  you  kidding?  Neither  do  I 
run  up  town  when  I  get  hot  and  turn  on  the 
water  hydrants,  nor  start  rioting  and  loot- 
ing stores.  Do  you  see  any  clvU-rlghts  work- 
ers doing  this  kind  of  work,  trying  to  add  to 
their  Income?    If  you  do.  show  me. 

"I  have  two  wonderful  children  who  were 
reared  most  of  their  lives  In  hot,  crowded 
apartments.  They  know  what  It  is  to  do 
without  a  lot  of  the  better  things  of  life. 
If  we  could  have  afforded  Just  one  vacation 
for  them,  it  would  have  been  a  luxury,  yet 
neither  are  rioters,  rock-throwers,  nor  law- 
breakers. 

"I  would  like  to  show  some  of  the  officials 
In  Washington,  the  marchers,  rioters,  and  all 
those  who  have  their  hand  stretched  out  for 
a  handout,  some  of  the  handicapped  people 
who  are  meUdng  It  on  their  own  and  not  ask- 
ing Mr.  Nobody  for  anything. . . . 

"EXCUSES  FOR  RIOTS  ARE  TOMMYROT 

"Sir,  can  our  President,  Vice  Preslednt,  any 
civil-rights  worker,  agitator,  or  whomever 
they  may  be,  stand  up  and  look  us  handi- 
caps, whose  very  Ufe  Itself  has  been  a  strug- 
gle for  most  of  us,  In  the  eye  and  try  to 
cram  down  our  throats  an  Idea  as  Idiotic  as 
hot  weather,  crowded  living  quarters,  low  In- 
come, hard  working  conditions  and  all  the 
other  excuses  they  try  to  paos  on  to  the  peo- 
ple as  being  reasons  for  these  riots  we  are 
having?  I  for  one  cannot  nor  will  I  swallow 
such  tommyrot. 


"You  may  see  us  handicaps  become  furious 
when  we  see  a  gang  of  able-bodied  men  and 
women,  whether  they  are  black,  white,  pur- 
ple or  spotted,  running  up  and  down  our 
nation  saying  I  want  this,  gimme  that,  with- 
out Uftlng  a  finger  to  earn  It.  but  you  will 
never  see  us  In  a  marching  demonstration 
line  wanting  something  for  nothing.  We're 
too  proud  for  that. 

"I  believe  a  great  lesson  could  be  learned 
from  the  handicaps.  First,  faith:  then,  cour- 
age, patience,  love,  kindness,  long  suffering, 
pride,  competence  and  all  the  things  that 
make  life  worthwhile. 

"Sir,  I  didn't  Intend  to  write  a  newspaper 
when  I  started,  but,  I  have  watched  so  much 
of  these  disgraceful  crime  waves,  which  are 
80  useless,  on  television,  and  read  so  much 
about  It  In  the  papers,  until  I  Jxist  had 
to  say  my  piece. 

"So  I  will  close  and  leave  an  open  Invita- 
tion for  the  President.  H.  H.  H.,  Martin  Luther 
King  and  his  followers,  the  agitators  or  who- 
ever It  may  be  who  thinks  It  takes  a  crime 
wave  to  make  a  living  In  this  old  world,  to 
come  and  follow  in  my  footsteps  Just  one 
day  and  I'll  show  them  what  can  be  done  If 
anyone  has  the  get-up  about  them  to  try." 


FANNIE  MAE  RULINGS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TtmNEY]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
favor  of  expansion  of  the  purchasing  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  so  that  it  will  be  the  dynamic 
Institution  Congress  originally  intended 
it  to  be.  I  think  the  bill  being  considered 
today  is  very  important  because  it  will 
make  money  available  to  help  the  people 
and  building  industry  in  California  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  that  is  given  to 
the  FNMA  will  provide  a  degree  of 
liquidity  for  mortgage  improvements.  It 
will  allow  the  corporation  to  function 
with  the  needed  flexibility  and  dynamism 
so  necessary  to  a  healthy  economy  and  a 
productive  institution. 

I  therefore  suppwrt  the  bill  but  I  want 
to  make  one  point  quite  clear.  Earlier 
this  year.  FNMA,  in  tin  effort  to  reduce 
the  heavy  flow  of  FHA  and  GI  loans 
being  offered  for  purchase.  Issued  a  rul- 
ing which  made  any  mortgage  with  an 
original  principal  amount  of  $15,000  or 
higher  ineligible  for  purchase  by  FNMA. 
I  view  this  administrative  ruling  as 
arbitrary  and  c^ricious.  It  completely 
ignores  the  wide  differential  in  construc- 
tion costs  which  exists  between  different 
parts  of  the  country.  For  instance,  in 
California,  recent  estimates  indicate  that 
approximately  90  percent  of  new  resi- 
dential mortgages  are  in  excess  of 
$15,000. 

The  average  FHA-VA  mortgage  is  ap- 
proximately $20,000;  $5,000  more  tiian 
the  FNMA  maximiun.  I  also  think  this 
arbitrary  ceiling  discriminates  against 
larger  families  whose  need  for  additional 
bedrooms  naturally  requires  them  to  pur- 
chase a  higher  priced  home  than  a  young 
couple  Just  begliming  family  life. 


With  the  very  large  addition  to 
FNMA's  mortgage  purchase  authority 
provided  by  the  conference  substitute,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  $15,000  ruling  com- 
pletely abolished — within  the  limits  of 
FHA  insurance  or  VA  guarantee — ^but  in 
any  event.  I  expect  PNMA.  if  it  Insists  on 
some  ceilings,  to  revise  the  maximum 
substantially  upward  on  both  old  and 
new  homes.    It  should  be  at  least  $25,000. 


CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN  STUDY   - 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Niiu.]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Massachusetts  are  proud  of  many 
things  in  their  area.  One  of  the  things  of 
which  they  have  been  most  proud  in  the 
past  is  the  potentially  beautiful  and  often 
regaled  Charles  River. 

The  Charles  River  and  the  basin  of 
which  it  is  a  part  is  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric areas  in  the  United  States.  Only 
a  Uttle  while  after  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth,  our  forefathers  were  wend- 
ing their  way  through  the  area  now 
known  as  the  Charles  River  Basin. 

When  this  country  was  young,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Charles  were  pure  and  crystal 
clear.  The  basin  itself  was  virtually  un- 
touched. The  beauty  of  the  area  could 
not  have  been  described  In  too  glowing 
terms. 

Then  the  area  gradually  became  Indus- 
triaUzed.  InduetriaUzation  made  ours 
one  of  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  power- 
ful, and  the  greatest  coimtries  in  tiie 
world.  But  in  our  zeal  to  grow,  too  often 
we  were  indifferent  to  the  effects  of  In- 
dustrialization on  some  of  our  most 
precious  resources. 

One  of  these  natural  resources  was  our 
clean  water.  In  the  Charles  River  Basin, 
the  beauty  of  the  water  and  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  go  hand  in  hand.  One 
cannot  exist  witliout  the  other. 

The  days  when  the  Charles  wound 
through  the  rolling  hills  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  undisturbed  and  un- 
touched, are  gone  now.  The  purity  of 
the  water  has  also  gone.  Now  the  river 
has  become  a  discolored  blight  on  the 
landscape,  running  afoul  to  the  sea. 
Many  areas  of  the  Charles  are  not  fit  for 
swimming,  water  sports,  or  recreation. 
Sections  of  our  once  pure  river  have  been 
condemned  by  the  health  authorities. 

The  Charles  has  been  regaled  in  song 
£uid  poetry  for  more  than  200  years.  But 
now  a  ix>pular  song  currentiy  leading 
the  lists  mentions  the  Charles  not  as  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  as  "dirty  water." 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the 
Charles  will  remember  the  beauty  of  Its 
tree  lined  bantgs  and  the  grace  of  Its 
bridge-arched  flow.  But  It  is  useless  for 
anyone,  even  the  college  students  who 
walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river  In  the 
spring,  to  turn  to  anything  beautiful  if 
he  is  In  the  path  of  a  strong  breeze  from 
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the  Charles.  Conditions  along  many 
parta  of  the  river  have  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  fishing  is  a  tragedy  in- 
stead ot  a  sport,  beaches  have  been  con- 
demned because  they  are  imsafe  for 
bathers,  and  water  sports  are  unthought 
of  by  people  who  enjoy  the  outdoors. 

We  must  do  aomething  aboMt  the 
Charles.  We  must  act  now  to  clean  up 
Its  waters  and  to  preserve  the  serenity 
of  its  banks,  the  stillness  of  Its  quiet 
coves,  and  its  dignity  as  it  winds  from 
woo<:ed  hills  to  the  center  of  a  major 
city.  • 

The  Charles  and  Its  tributaries  are 
precious  assets.  They  have  been  placed 
In  this  generation's  care,  and  it  Is  our 
duty  to  leave  for  posterity  a  thing  of 
beauty,  cleanliness,  and  scenic  and 
natural  wealth. 

We  carmot  allow  the  basin  to  continue 
leterloratlng.  We  canAot  fall  in  our 
task  of  preserving  and  restoring  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  like  an  alarm- 
ist. We  can  act  now  to  clean  up  this 
basin,  but  we  are  fast  reaching  the  criti- 
cal point.  Unless  we  act  soon,  we  may 
never  be  able  to  restore  the  beauty  of 
one  of  our  most  prized  river  basins. 

Before  we  can  act,  however,  we  must 
know  what  the  causes  of  this  decline  are 
and  what  must  be  done  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  continuing  decay.  The  sad 
truth  is  that  we  do  not  know  all  the 
causes  of  pollution  in  the  Charles.  We 
do  not  know  what  measures  must  be 
taken  If  we  are  to  save  this  river  basin. 
But  we  must  find  out,  and  soon. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bin  which  will  enable  us  to  find  out 
what  must  be  done. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  Charles  River  Basin 
to  determine  what  its  problems  are.  On 
the  basis  of  this^study  the  Secretary  shall 
make  recommendations  and  suggestions 
to  the  President  concerning  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  study  by  the  Secretary  Is  intended 
to  be  a  comprehensive  one.  reaching  in- 
to all  areas  of  water  pollution,  beautlfl- 
catien.  and  planning  activities.  While 
conducting  the  study  the  Secretary  will 
cooperate  with  all  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies,  commissions,  and  authori- 
ties relating  to  the  Charles  River  Basin. 
This  is  not  Intended  to  be  simply  a 
Federal  study.  It  will  involve  all  inter- 
ested State  and  local  bodies.  By  coordi- 
nating the  findings,  recommendations, 
and  views  of  all  interested  agencies,  the 
study  should  embody  their  best  efforts. 
The  Secretary's  study  shall  cover  three 
major  fields. 

First,  he  shall  conduct  research  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  waters  of 
the  basin.  This  Is  intended  to  reveal 
possible  contaminants  of  the  water,  other 
foreign  matter  In  the  water,  and  the 
overall  quality  of  the  water  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  addiUon.  the  Secretory  Shan 
make  an  analysia  of  the  present  and  pro- 
jected future  water  quality  of  the  basin 
under  varying  conditions  of  waste  treat- 
ment and  disposal.    He  shall  evaluate  the 


future  water  quality  aeeds  of  the  basin, 
and  shall  evaluate  the  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  vessel  treatment  and  disposal 
practices  with  respect  to  such  waters.  He 
shall  also  consider  any  alternative 
methods  of  solving  water  pollution  prob- 
lems, including  additional  waste  treat- 
ment measures,  with  respect  to  the  waters 
of  the  basin. 

Second,  the  Secretary  shall  consider, 
among  other  things,  all  the  resource  and 
scenic  values  of  the  biisin.  Its  economic 
and  recreational  potential,  and  its  ecol- 
ogy. He  shall  consider  the  present 
urban  and  industrial  uses  of  the  waters 
of  the  basin,  and  how  the  waters  can  be 
used  most  effectively  for  future  urban 
and  industrial  needs.  He  will  explore 
the  most  appropdate  means  or  methods 
of  preserving  or  protecting  the  recrea- 
tional, historic,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values  of  the  basin.  Tliis  does  not  nec- 
essarily involve  any  Federal  land  acqui- 
sition of  Federal  administration,  but  the 
Secretary,  after  consisting  with  State 
and  local  authorities,  may  recommend 
Federal  land  acquisition  of  Federal 
administration, 

Thii-d.  the  Secretaiy  shall  coordinate 
his  study  with  applicable  highway  plans 
and  other  planning  activities  relating  to 
the  basin,  including  plans  completed  or 
in  preparation  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
May  28.  1963,  the  Wate»  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act,  and  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1 J65. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  hold  hear- 
ings to  obtain  views  and  recommenda- 
tions from  Interested  parties,  public  or 
private.  Such  hearings  shall  be  held 
when  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts so  requests. 

Within  3  years  after  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  begin  hia  study,  he  shall 
submit  to  the  President  a  complete  re- 
port of  his  findings,  rtcommendations, 
and  suggestions.  After  receiving  this  re- 
port, the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  any  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing legislation,  he  deem*  appropriate. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  President 
shall  contain  findings  with  respect  to  the 
scenic,  scientific,  historit,  outdoor  recre- 
ation, and  natural  values  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  involved.  It 
shall  Include  recommendations  on  the 
subjects  of  driving  for  pleasure,  walking, 
hiking,  riding,  bicychng.  swimming,  pic- 
nicking, fish  and  wlldlile  management, 
scenic  and  historic  site  preservation, 
himtlng,  fishing,  and  water  sports. 

Under  the  bill  the  Seoretary  shall  ex- 
plore the  alternative  potential  beneficial 
uses  of  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources involved,  taking  into  considera- 
tion appropriate  uses  of  the  land  for 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
transportation  purposes,  and  for  public 
services. 

He  shall  also  submit  recommendations 
on  the  type  of  Federal  program  that  is 
feasible,  desirable,  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  ac- 
cessible the  values  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
The  bUl  makes  clear  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recommendations  which  will 
have  a  minimum  Impact  pn  other  essen- 
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tlal  operations  and  activities  in  the  area 
and  on  private  property  owners. 

Finally,  the  report  shall  include  pro- 
posals for  the  most  effective  means  and 
methods  for  preventing  and  controlling 
municipal,  industrial,  and  vessel  pollu- 
tion in  the  basin.  The  Secretary's  report 
shall  include  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
matters,  but  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
them.  The  Secretary  may  also  issue  rec- 
ommendations on  any  other  matter 
which  is  within  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  badly  needed 
If  enacted  it  will  give  all  of  the  iieople  of 
the  Charles  River  Basin  some  breathing 
space  and  opportunities  they  do  not  have 
at  the  present  time.  It  will  give  the 
people  of  the  area  a  place  where  thev  can 
go  to  enjoy  just  plain  peace  and  quiet 
close  to  nature.  It  will  preserve  one  of 
the  most  majestic  and  splendid  river 
basins  in  the  entire  country.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  tourists  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  water— to  actually  swim  in 
it — without  fear  of  becoming  diseased  or 
dirty.  They  will  be  able  to  take  up  again 
one  of  our  most  pleasant  pastimes  fish- 
ing foi  fun.  They  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
all  of  the  recreational  opportunities  of 
the  area.  And  they  will  be  able  to  ride 
through  parts  of  the  basin  for  pleasure, 
to  look  at  a  beautiful  and  clean  river,  and 
to  enjoy  all  of  its  natural  beauty  for  the 
first  time  in  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Ln- 
terior  to  conduct  a  study  of  "the  Charles 
River  and  its  tributaries  In  Massachusetts 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho!/.-e  of 
Representatives  ol  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Interior  shall  conduct  a 
study,  either  directly  or  by  contract,  or  both, 
and  formulate  recommendations  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with 
.State  and  local  agencies,  commissions,  and 
authorities  relating  to  the  waters  and  related 
land  re80\irce8  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  in 
Massachusetts.  In  carrying  out  this  study, 
the  Secretary  shall — 

(at  conduct  research  ulth  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  basin.  Including 
an  analysis  of  the  present  and  projected 
future  w.nter  quality  of  the  basin  under' vary- 
ing conditions  of  waste  treatment  and  dis- 
posal, evaluate  the  present  and  future  water 
quality  needs  of  the  basin,  evaluate  the  mu- 
nlcipaJ.  Industrial,  and  vessel  treatment  and 
disposal  practices  with  respect  to  such  wa- 
ters, and  consider  alternate  means  of  FoU".ng 
water  pollution  problems,  including  addi- 
tional waste  treatment  measures,  with  re- 
spect to  such  waters; 

(b)  consider,  among  other  things,  all  the 
resources  and  scenic  values  of  the  basin,  i's 
economic  and  recreational  potential,  its 
ecology,  the  present  and  future  urban  and 
Industrial  u.?es  of  the  waters  of  the  basin, 
and  the  most  appropriate  means  or  methods 
of  preserving  or  protecting  the  recreational, 
historic,  and  fish  and  wildlife  values  of  the 
baaln  with  or  without  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion or  Federal  administration: 

(c)  coordinate  his  study  with  applicable 
highway  plans  and  other  planning  activities 
relating  to  the  Basin,  particularly  the  na- 
tionwide outdoor  recreation  plan  formulated 
or  In  preparation  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
May  28,  1983  (77  Stat.  49),  with  any  plan 
prepared    and   developed   or   in   preparation 
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pursuant  to  tbe  Water  R«80urc«s  Planning 

Act  ( 79  Stat.  244) ,  and  with  statewide  plans 
prepared  or  In  preparation  and  found  ade- 
quate pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servaUon  Fund  Act  of  1965;  and 

(d)  hold  public  hearings,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  views  and  recommendations. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  such  recom- 
mendations, including  legislation,  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary's  report 
shall  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to.  find- 
ings with  respect  to — 

(a I  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  out- 
door recreation,  and  the  natural  values  of 
the  water  and  related  land  resources  in- 
volved, including  driving  for  pleasure,  walk- 
ing, hiking,  riding,  bicycling,  swimming, 
plc'nicklng.  fish  and  wildlife  management, 
scenic  and  historic  site  preservation,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  winter  sports: 

(b)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial 
uses  of  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
Involved,  t.nking  Into  consideration  appro- 
priate uses  of  the  land  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  transportation  piw- 
poses.  and  for  public  services: 

(c)  the  t\T>e  of  Federal  program  that  is 
feasible  and  desirable  in  the  public  Interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
values  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  and  that 
will  have  a  minimum  impact  on  other  essen- 
ti.il  operations  and  activities  in  the  area  and 
on  private  property  owners:  and 

(d)  the  ma«!t  effective  means  and  measures 
for  preventing  and  controlling  municipal,  In- 
dustrial, and  vessel  pollution  In  the  basm. 

Sec  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


JOHN  H.  WETZEL 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion lost  an  outstanding  civil  servant  on 
August  25  in  the  death  of  John  H.  Wet- 
zel. 55,  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Watersheds  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
Se!-\ice. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Wetzel  in  the  study  of 
watershed  projects  recommended  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House. 
I  admired  him  greatly  for  his  integrity, 
his  ability  to  explain  to  us  the  complexi- 
ties of  multiple-purpose  projects,  for  his 
openmindedness,  and  for  the  fact  that 
he  never  attempted  to  Influence  our  de- 
cisions. 

Mr.  Wetzel  had  been  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  since  1935,  Joining 
that  organization  in  the  year  it  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress.  As  a  yoimg  man 
just  out  of  college  with  a  degree  in  civil 
engineering,  his  first  job  was  engineer 
for  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp 
doing  soil  and  water  conservation  work. 


Mr,  Wetzel  worked  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  continuously  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  second  ranking  position  In 
the  great  watershed  program  of  the 
agency,  which  originated  in  1954  when 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Watershed 
Protection  suid  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
Mr.  Wetzel  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
shaping  that  program,  and  with  imple- 
menting it  and  keeping  it  in  line  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress  during  the 
past  12  years. 

He  was  a  great  public  ser\'ant,  and  we 
shall  miss  him  sorely.  We  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow,  his  son 
and  daughter,  and  to  the  agency  lie 
served  with  such  distinction. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER  PROJECT 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  KLath.^way]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  statement  directed  against  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
E>ower  project  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
evidences  a  harsh  attitude  with  regard 
to  a  Representative's  responsibility  on  a 
national  level  which  I  found  surprising. 

Mr.  Clark  c-omments  on  a  recent  Port- 
land Press  Herald  editorial  charging  him 
with  being  motivated  by  strictly  regional 
interests  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  a  project 
to  which  the  people  of  Maine  have  pinned 
their  hopes  for  a  better  future. 

Our  colleague  admits  that  his  first  and 
principal  interests  are  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  this  is  highly  commend- 
able and  proper. 

His  argument  that  it  will  not  benefit 
the  citizens  of  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Washington,  or  Wyoming 
is  blind  to  our  larger  national  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  will  do  no 
good  for  the  citizens  of  Maine.  However, 
the  Maine  congressional  delegation  rec- 
ognized it  as  vitally  important  to  the 
areas,  largely  coal  producing  areas,  af- 
fected. 

Along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Maine  delegation.  I  considered  the  act  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  in  that  it  was 
so  import?  r>t  to  the  advancement  and 
well-being  of  people  in  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Now  Mr,  Clark  suggests  that  the  hopes 
and  needs  of  the  people  of  Maine  should 
be  summarily  dismissed.  On  what  does 
he  base  this  grossly  erroneous  and  un- 
just suggestion? 

Etoes  Maine's  geography  in  some  way 
deprive  it  of  full  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Does  the  fact  that  it  has  only  about  1 
million  citizens  make  It  easy  to  dismiss 


from  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
America's  rapidly  expanding  industriali- 
zation and  pro^>erily? 

Does  the  fact  that  Maine  Is  repre- 
sented in  the  House  by  a  small  delega- 
tion make  it  ea^  prey  to  the  interests  of 
States  with  large  delegations? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  being 
asked  by  the  pe«ple  of  Maine.  These  axe 
the  questions  which  prompted  the  Port- 
land Press  Herald  editorial. 

Mr.  SpcEiker  and  colleagues.  I  do  not 
intend  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress 
in  m>'  State  or  region  or  in  any  other 
State  or  region. 

I  welcome  the  develoinnent  by  private 
utilities  of  the  Big  11  powerloop  for  New 
ESigland.  Its  construction  will  benefit 
the  people  of  Maine  and  New  England. 

However,  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  hydropower  and  the  Dickey  project 
will  play  a  vital  role  even  when  the  Big 
11  swing  into  flull  operation.  Its  pres- 
ence wiU  contribute  an  element  of  whole- 
some competition  which  will  guarantee, 
not  merely  promise,  a  lowering  of  elec- 
trical rates  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  opposition  to  the 
Dickey  project  Aems  from  fear.  The  coal 
and  oil  interests  fear  hydro  as  a  threat 
to  their  markets.  Others  fear  that  in- 
dustrial progress  in  Maine  would  result 
in  the  relocation  of  Industry  there. 
Others  possibly  fear  the  wrath  of  the 
selfish  interest*  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  sff»  ve  in  this  struggle  when 
the  Dickey  project  survives  the  test  it  is 
presently  undergoing. 

There  is  no  basis  for  these  fears,  as 
there  is  no  supportable  basis  for  ques- 
tioning the  merits  of  the  Dickey  project. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  others, 
have  been  badly  misguided  in  their  per- 
sistent attempt*  to  discredit  and  defeat 
the  Dickey  project. 

The  project  will  bring  about  a  greater, 
not  lesser,  use  of  coal  and  oil  in  New 
England.  It  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  past  that  competition  from 
public  power  leads  to  swift  and  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  rates. 

Where  this  has  happened  a  rapid  and 
massive  industrial  development  has  fol- 
lowed, calling  for  more  and  more  power, 
consiuning  more  and  more  ooal  and  oil, 
and  everyone  has  benefited.  Let  us  take 
heed  of  the  facts.  Let  us  give  credence 
to  past  experience  which  is  such  as  to 
allay  all  fears  that  the  development  of  a 
project  such  aspickey  threatens  anyone. 

I  seriously  question  that  Mr.  Clark's 
opposition  to  the  project  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  his  State.  Should  he  and 
his  allies  succeed  in  defeating  it  they  will 
be  Impeding  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  coal. 


THE  FAMTT.TKB  OF  OUR  CAPTURED 
PIOHTINa  MEN  MUST  NOT  BE  AL- 
LOWED TO  SUFFER  BECAUSE  OF 
BUREAUCRATIC  REDTAPE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  content  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolft]  may  ex- 
tend ills  remadu  at  tills  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calllomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  disturbed  recently  by  Increasing  re- 
ports of  difficulties  and  hardships  expoi- 
enced  by  the  wives  and  children  of  our 
fighting  men  who  have  been  captured  by 
the  enemy  in  Vietnam,  and  I  believe  the 
following  story  from  Newsday  pretty  well 
summarizes  this  distressing  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  families  of  our  fight- 
ing men  must  bear  a  much  heavier  bur- 
den of  anxiety  and  fear  than  the  rest  of 
us  in  whose  interests  their  men  bear 
arms.  This  burden  becomes  even  greater 
when  these  men  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Under  the  circumstances,  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  the  agencies  of  Oov- 
emment  who  have  dealings  with  these 
families  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  cut 
through  redtape  to  speed  relief  and  in- 
sure their  well-being? 

I  do  not  think  it  Is,  and  I  hope  the 
President  will  promptly  take  appropriate 
steps  to  see  that  the  families  of  our  cap- 
tured soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  are  ac- 
corded the  treatment  to  which  their 
sacrifices  to  the  Nation  entitles  them. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  request  his  cooperation  In 
improving  this  unfortunate  situation. 

The  Newsday  story  follows: 

T7.S.  Calucd  iMniFmxNT  to  Wivbs  of  POW's 

Niw  ToKK. — wives  of  U.S.  Oghtlng  men 
who  hftv«  been  declared  captured  in  Vietnam 
■ay  they  •ometlmea  must  shoulder  bewilder- 
ing burdeiu  often  without  sympathy  from 
th«  gorarnment,  becauae  their  husbands  have 
becotne  legal  "nonjiersons." 

Some  of  them  contend  they  are  confronted 
by  all  kinds  of  red  Upe  and  bureaucratic  In- 
difference In  carrying  the  load.  This  hap- 
pens, they  say,  because  when  a  man  la  de- 
clawd  mlaalng  or  captured,  his  status  falls 
into  a  gray  legal  area,  somewhere  l)etween 
alive  and  dead.  He  cannot  act  for  hlmaelf. 
and  hla  wife  or  dependents  can't  act  In  his 
placr  except  in  special  circumstances. 

The  troubles  of  some  service  wives  came  to 
light  recenUy  when  Patrick  McOahn,  an  at- 
torney of  AUantlc  City,  N J.,  formed  what  he 
calls  the  Society  for  the  Defense  of  American 
Prtsonen.  Hla  original  Interest  waa  In  try- 
ing to  get  American  lawyers  Into  North  Viet- 
nam to  defend  American  fliers,  then  threat- 
ened with  trials  as  war  criminals.  He  says, 
however,  that  more  than  100  wives  and  par- 
ents of  missing  men  called  <»'  wrote  him, 
many  complaining  of  their  treatment  by  the 
government.  Some  enclosed  copies  of  their 
cocrespondence  with  the  mUltary  and  con- 
gressmen. 

With  an  estimated  400  Americans  missing 
In  the  Vietnam  war,  McOahn  has  suggested 
that  the  services  oould  pool  resources  to  pro- 
vide highly  trained  personnel  who  oould 
regularly  visit  dependenu,  explain  their 
rights,  help  with  fUllng  out  forms,  offer  legal 
advice  and  aid  them  In  dealing  with  govern- 
ment, agendas. 

Among  tbe  major  complaints  reported  by 
next  of  kin:  financial  allotments  from  eoine 
sai  iti.iaiuen  had  been  stopped  when  their 
status  was  uncertain,  a  federal  Income  tax 
bureau  refused  to  process  a  Joint  retxim  un- 
less tba  wife  ■omehow  got  the  signature  of 
her  husband,  who  had  been  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam;  a  missing  man's  wife  was 
f«>roed  to  mix  the  famUy  oar  because  she 
oouldDt  gat  new  llcansa  plates  without  her 
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husband's  signature;  wlvee  Snd  children  who 
are  entitled  to  free  medical  treatment  often 
can't  got  It  In  emergencies  "because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  live  on  military  bases,  and 
attorney  fees  to  solve  legal  problems  directly 
related  to  a  irlsslng  man's  or  POW's  status 
must  be  borne  by  the  famlllss. 

Other  wives  have  compla^ed  of  confusing 
reports  from  the  Defense  Apartment  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  lost  meti.  Many  doubts 
are  cleared  up  only  after  ftLmlUes  ask  con- 
gressmen for  help.  A  Pentagon  spokesman 
said  such  problems  are  "normal  things  that 
must  be  put  up  with  when  a  man  is  missing 
or  captured.  Anyone  with  someone  missing 
In  action  or  captured  will  hit  snags."  He 
■aid,  however,  that  the  PentSgon  does  Its  best 
to  give  families  the  TuU  details  of  casualties. 

Every  service  maintains  s  casualty  assist- 
ance office  to  help  dependants  In  whatever 
way  possible  after  their  njen  are  declared 
missing,  are  captured  or  bacnme  casualties, 
the  Pentagon  spokesman  eld.  If  a  OI  la 
killed,  then  sxich  things  as  real  estate  and 
other  property  paas  to  depandents,  together 
with  special  payments  from  the  government 
and  money  from  Insurance  policies.  To  ease 
the  threat  of  red  tape,  the  services  encourage 
men  boiind  for  duty  In  Vlet»am  to  give  their 
wives  general  power  of  attorney — permitting 
them  to  act  for  the  husband  legally  no  matter 
what  comes  up. 

But  some  wives  report  that  power  of  at- 
torney doesn't  always  solve  the  problem. 
The  woman  who  tried  to  file  a  Joint  federal 
Income  tax  return  that  would  have  meant  a 
sizable  refund,  which  she  badly  needed  for 
hoTisehold  expenses,  had  a  power  of  attor- 
ney. She  explained  that  her  husband  was  a 
POW.  but  the  Internal  Reve».ue  Service  office 
Insisted  that  her  husband  sign  the  form,  she 
said.  After  much  protest,  the  wife  said,  the 
government  finally  accepted  the  return. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND 
MEDICARI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RisnickI  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
constituents  who  are  at  or  near  the  age  of 
65,  have  complained  that  many  health 
insurance  plans  which  »re  supposedly 
designed  to  supplement  medicare  fail  to 
effectively  complement  thte  program  and, 
in  fact,  take  undue  advantage  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  medicare  benefits. 

My  own  exploration  of  the  situation 
indicates  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
substance  to  these  charges  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  as  a  result  of  these  in- 
vestigations, that  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  make  Jts  own  Inquiry 
into  the  way  Blue  Cross  and  other  large 
health  insurers  are  deaing  with  this 
problem.  It  appears  that  many  of  them 
may  be  using  medicare  aa  an  excuse  for 
running  out  on  their  obligations  to  per- 
sons over  65  by  limiting  ttie  availability 
of  coverage  and  curtailing  the  degree  of 
protection  offered  to  our  older  citizens. 

Many  of  the  complaints  deal  with  Blue 
Cross,  a  group  of  quasi-piiblic  organiza- 
tions which  enjoys  special  consideration 
from  Government. 

That  there  is  some  substance  to  these 
charges  Is  indicated  by  fcrtlcles-^  which 
have  appeared  in  the  press  with  regard  to 
the  way  Blue  Cross  and  other  Insurers 
have  developed  their  complementary  cov- 
erage. 


For  example,  there  are  many  newspa- 
per stories  indicating  that  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  is  generally  abandoning  its 
community  rating  system  in  favor  of  ex- 
periencing rating.  As  most  of  us  imow, 
community  ratirxg  is  a  basic  concept  of 
Insurance  in  which  the  risk  and  cost  of 
the  coverage  is  spread  among  all  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  participation. 

On  June  8,  the  New  York  Times  ran 
an  article  In  which  It  was  reported  that 
the  New  York  State  commissioner  of 
insurance  anticipated  a  10-percent  re- 
duction in  Blue  Cross  rates  for  persons 
under  65  as  a  result  of  a  changeover 
of  some  1,200,000  contracts  held  by  per- 
sons over  65.  Blue  Cross,  however,  indi- 
cated that  it  would  prefer  to  hold  off  on 
this  reduction. 

A  study  of  the  facts  indicates  that 
what  Is  happening  is  that  the  New  York 
Blue  Cross  is  placing  persons  over  65 
in  a  separate  category  and  charging 
them  rates  that  are  reflective  of  their 
actual  incidence  of  illness. 

Before  medicare,  this  would  have  been 
prohibitively  expensive  to  them  because 
we  all  knew  that  older  persons  do  have 
a  higher  rate  of  incidence  than  those 
who  are  under  65.  The  cost  of  benefits 
paid  out.  as  opposed  to  premiums  taken 
in,  was  leveled  off  by  the  participation 
of  the  younger  age  groups,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  reasonable  rate  for  all.  Those 
under  65  paid  a  little  more  for  their  cov- 
erage than  would  be  reflected  in  their 
actual  use  of  benefits.  But,  of  course, 
this  meant  that  they  could  enjoy  a  stable 
premium  in  later  years.  What  has  hap- 
pened now  is  that  those  who  have  been 
paying  all  these  years  in  expectation  of 
that  stable  premium  have  now  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  group  and  forced  to  pay 
a  much  higher  rate  or  accept  reduced 
benefits. 

On  March  4.  an  article  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  quoted  an  official  of  the 
national  Blue  Cross  organization  as  esti- 
mating that  Blue  Cross  plans  through- 
out the  country  will  save  about  $150 
million  a  year  by  making  over-65  sub- 
scribers separate  from  the  main  body  of 
Blue  Cross  enrollees.  This  is  a  windfall 
which  should  rightfully  be  credited  to 
old-age  subscribers,  who  paid  higher 
rates  willingly  before  they  reached  65, 
with  the  expectation  that  these  payments 
would  accrue  to  their  benefit  later  on 
when  they  most  needed  it.  Instead.  Blue 
Cross  plans  to  pocket  this  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  money  should  not  be  used  to 
increase  benefits  for  older  persons.  I 
have  spoken  with  representatives  of  Blue 
Cross  and  they  tell  me  that  the  money 
may  be  absorbed  in  higher  hospital  costs. 
But  imtil  such  time  as  this  is  proven  out, 
I  feel  that  either  extended  benefits  for 
older  persons,  or  failing  that  a  rebate 
to  younger  subscribers.  Is  in  order. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  and  the  service  they  have 
renedered  over  the  years.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  respect  justified  by  the  main- 
talnence  of  what  I  feel  to  be  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  the  aged. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  Blue  Cross  says  itb  supptemen- 
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tarj-  medicare  plans  will  be  self-support- 
ing, in  their  words: 

Eliminating  the  need  for  Blue  Cross'  55- 
mllllon  under-65  customers  to  subsidize  the 
elderly  as  in  the  past.  This  rtolates  the  basic 
concept  of  any  broad  based  insurance  pro- 
gram which  Is  to  spread  the  cost  and  the  risk 
among  as  many  people  as  possible.  And  It  Is 
another  way  of  saying  "soak  the  old  people." 

Medicare  is  part  of  our  social  system 
system.  It  is  designated  to  provide  our 
older  citizens  with  basic  coverage  that 
will  enable  them  to  have  minimum 
health  insurance  protection.  It  was  not 
the  meaning  of  medicare,  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress, 
that  the  provision  of  these  minimal  needs 
would  be  the  signal  for  Blue  Cross  and 
other  health  insurers  to  overlook  all  their 
obligations  to  their  older  subscribers  and 
limit  the  availability  of  coverage  they  can 
obtain  as  a  supplement  to  medicare. 

The  effect  of  this  Is  apparent  from  let- 
ters which  have  come  to  my  attention. 
Letters  from  older  persons  in  everj'  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  who  are  feeling  this 
squeeze. 

One  gentleman  from  New  York  is  a 
civil  service  retiree  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  over  65.  They  had  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  coverage  under  a  Grov- 
emment  health  program  before  medicare 
and  they  have  signed  up  for  participation 
in  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare  since  the 
passaee  of  that  bill.  He  complains  that 
the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan  available 
to  him  now  provides  only  supplemental 
benefits,  which  are  minimal  in  nature 
without  an  appropriate  reduction  in  the 
rates.  He  feels  that  this  is  discrimina- 
tory because  It  limits  the  total  coverage 
that  he  is  able  to  obtain  In  anticipation 
of  serious  Illness. 

We  all  know  that  medicare  covers  only 
an  estimated  40  percent  of  costs  of  an  ill- 
ness for  a  person  over  65.  With  extended 
hospitalization  or  illness,  this  percentage 
can  be  much  lower.  The  available  private 
insurance  programs  apparently  are  se- 
verely restricted  to  providing  benefits 
which  cover  the  initial  cash  outlays  not 
covered  by  medicare  for  hospital  rooms, 
and  so  forth,  during  the  average  illness. 
Many  medications  and  services  required 
are  not  covered  at  all  and,  in  a  long  ill- 
nes.=;.  even  the  hospital  charges  may  not 
be  fully  reimbursed. 

A  woman  in  New  Jersey  has  stated  that 
she  has  been  Informed  by  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  that  their  policies  are  avail- 
able only  to  those  who  are  covered  by 
medicare  and  elect  to  take  the  voluntary 
coverage  stipulated  in  part  B.  If  a  per- 
son does  not  elect  to  pay  for  part  B,  he 
is  not  eligible  for  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
coverage  In  New  Jersey.  This  woman  used 
to  pay  $69.84  per  year  to  Blue  Cross  Blue 
Shield.  Now  she  will  have  to  pay  $54.00 
per  year  to  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plus 
$36  per  year  to  medicare.  This  means  a 
total  of  $90  per  year  for  her  present  cov- 
erage as  opposed  to  the  $69  she  had  to 
pay  before  for  full  protection.  The  re- 
duction In  rates  does  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  reduction  in  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Blue  Cross,  and  the  fact 
remains  that  her  total  expenditure  is 
greater. 


I  seriously  question  whether  It  was  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  to  make  complete 
health  ir^urance  coverage  more  expen- 
sive after  the  passage  of  medicare  than 
It  was  before. 

A  letter  from  a  man  in  California  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  in  which  he 
complains  that  after  medicare  he  re- 
ceived a  Blue  Cross  conversion  policy 
which  states  that — 

Terms  of  agreement  shall  be  for  three 
months  frt>m  Its  eflectlve  date  and  shall  be 
renewed  from  quarter  to  quarter,  .subject  to 
the  right  of  Blue  Cross  to  terminate  or  modi- 
fy it  on  30  days  written  notice  to  the  sub- 
scriber. 

This  man  does  not  believe  that  his 
previous  policy  before  medicare  had  such 
a  qualification. 

I  am  informed  Ih^t  in  many  States 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Slileld  has  instituted 
what  is  called  a  nondupllcation  clause, 
which  exempts  the  earner  from  paying 
benefits  if  the  individual  has  any  other 
private  health  insurance. 

Oster;sibly,  this  is  to  prevent  people 
from  making  money  by  collecting:  from 
more  than  one  pohcy  for  the  same  ill- 
r.e.ss.  In  actual  fact,  it  creates  a  distinct 
liardship  for  many  of  our  older  citizens. 
I  know  of  a  man  in  North  Etekota,  for 
example,  who  points  out  that  before 
medicare  he  had  a  comprehensive  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  plan  which  provided 
for  an  Indefinite  hospital  stay  and  paid 
a  .^iubstantial  portion  of  the  surgical  costs. 
In  addition,  he  was  able  U)  purchase  pri- 
vate insurance  which  provided  cash  bene- 
fits for  use  toward  nonhospltal  expenses 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  illness.  His 
new  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  policy,  sup- 
ix)sedly  designed  to  supplement  medi- 
care, has  a  nondupllcation  clause. 

The  gentleman  says  that  when  his 
wife  had  cataract  operations  several 
years  ago,  the  private  insurance  was  in- 
valuable in  helping  him  to  pay  for  travel 
and  hotel  expenses  when  he  visited  her 
in  the  hospital  and  when  he  took  her  to 
.<^ee  a  specialist.  He  feels  now  that  the 
Blue  Cross  nondupllcation  clause  would 
prevent  him  from  collecting  on  this  kind 
of  policy.  This  gentleman  feels  that  he 
was  much  better  off  before  medicare, 
than  he  is  now. 

This  is  a  recurrent  theme  that  appears 
when  older  persons  talk  about  their 
health  insurance  now  that  medicare  is 
law. 

The  result  is  that  the  older  person  In 
New  York  and  many  other  States  has  no 
opportunity  to  use  medicare  as  the  basis 
for  a  truly  comprehensive  program  of 
health  insurance.  To  the  contrary,  he 
is  limited  to  medicare  plus  the  minimum 
additional  coverages  that  the  Insurance 
plai\s  condescend  to  make  available. 

It  is  possible  for  the  companies  to  give 
older  persons  the  kind  of  coverage  they 
want  and  need  as  a  supplement  to  medi- 
care, I  know  that  organizations  such  as 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation have  been  able  to  develop  such 
protection  and  make  it  available  at 
reasonable  cost  to  their  members  in  New- 
York  and  across  the  Nation.     If  they  can 
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do  it,  so  can  Blue  Cross  and  other  in- 
surers, 

I  think  the  Congress  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  or  not  actions  by  State 
governments  and  the  Blue  Cross  plans 
have  combined  to  place  our  older  citizens 
in  a  position  that,  far  from  bettering 
their  situation,  in  reality  leaves  them  no 
better  off  than  thej-  were  before,  and  In 
some  cases,  makes  It  impossible  for  them 
to  obtain  coverage  on  a  scale  they  had 
been  entitled  to  expect  as  a  result  of  the 
Medicare  Act. 

Prior  to  medicare.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  generally  paid  semi-private  room 
and  board  charges,  and  necessarj'  hos- 
pital miscellaneous  expenses,  physicians 
.services — up  to  $660 — for  the  first  21 
days,  and.  If  you  took  an  extended  plan, 
for  one-half  the  semlprivate  room  rates 
from  the  22d  to  the  120th  day.  Now, 
even  wath  medicare,  you  still  have  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  semlprivate 
and  private  room  if  you  want  a  private 
room,  any  amount  of  ph5'slcians  service.^ 
charges  which  medicare  does  not  con- 
sider to  be  reasorable.  and  most  im- 
portant, even  with  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  medicare  and  the  voluntan-  sup- 
plement to  medicare  for  which  you  pay 
$36  per  year,  you  still  have  to  pay  for 
ho.^nital  extra<:.  such  as  whole  blood, 
radiology,  private  duty  nursing,  utilities, 
.special  diet,  and  anesthesiology'.  There 
are  variations  from  plan  to  plan,  but  I 
believe  this  is  the  general  pattern. 

I  am  told  that  in  California,  the  Blue 
Cros.s  supplementary  plan  to  medicare 
costs  $4  a  month.  A  single  person  under 
65  pnys  S6  monthly  and  yet  receives  8  to 
10  times  the  benefits.  A  family  plan 
costs  S10.95  per  month  for  benefits  that 
could  be  40  or  50  times  those  available 
to  persons  over  65.  The  $4  a  month, 
while  less  then  the  older  persons  would 
have  paid  before  medicare,  is  certainly 
disproportionate  to  the  benefits  actually 
received,  or  available. 

This  is  a  result  of  the  abandonment  of 
community  rating  and  the  figures  indi- 
cate how  Blue  Cross  stands  to  save  $150 
million  a  year  at  the  cost  of  our  older 
citizens. 

During  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Subconunlttee  on  the  Aping  In  1964.  of- 
ficials of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  and  stated  the 
reasons  why  they  felt  they  were  render- 
ing a  tremendous  public  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Much  of  what  they  said  at  that  time 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  position 
they  have  taken  subsequent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  medicare  bill. 

For  example:  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly, 
which  held  hearings  in  April  of  1964,  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gres,  Mr.  Robert  T.  E>'ans,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Blue  Cross  plan  stated  that 
Blue  Cross  "shares  a  common  concern 
about  availability,  adequacy,  cost,  and  re- 
tention of  privileges  in  health  care  pro- 
tection for  the  aged."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  It  was  the  intention  of  his  organiza- 
tion to  "carry  forward  this  program  to 
the  increasing  number  of  people  who  are 
living  beyond  the  age  of  65,  with  the 
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same  oaaae  of  public  responsibility  which 
has  characterized  our  Blue  Cross  service 
in  Ullnols  for  27  years." 

Later,  In  a  question  period  that  fol- 
lowed his  direct  testimony,  Mr.  ETvans  re- 
sponded to  a  query  from  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  In  which  she  asked: 

You  Insure  people  under  66?  I  presume 
that  they  carry  a  Uttle  bit  of  tbia  (Increases 
of  rates  because  of  prev-lous  years  experi- 
ence) do  ttaey  not? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  I  think  that  all  members 
of  a  plan  tend  to  carry  part  of  the  risk  of 
other  members  of  the  plan  through  the  vari- 
ous devices  of  pooling  their  experience. 

Question.  Of  course,  that  is  what  all  In- 
surance Is. 

Mr.  EvAMs.  That  Is  really  what  Insurance  Is. 

Noi^,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  that  is  what  all 
insurance  Is,  why  do  the  Blue  Cross  peo- 
ple now  make  a  concerted  effort  to  deny 
and  prevent  the  pooling  of  experience? 

let  me  quote  further  from  the  same 
hearings: 

Mr.  Walter  J.  McNerney,  president  of 
the  Blue  Cross  Association,  s(>eaklng 
again  to  the  point  of  the  efficacy  of  com- 
munity rating  versus  experience  rating 
said: 

Blue  Cross  has  tried  to  equilibrate  these 
risks  by  taking  money  from  one  category  and 
giving  It  to  another.  This  still  goes  on  In  a 
majority  of  our  plans.  The  degree  to  which 
It  goes  on  Is  being  compromised  somewhat 
by  competition  which  Is  a  fact  of  life,  but 
there  Is  still  a  significant  amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  competition  still  a 
fact  of  life  with  medicare  and  Is  It  neces- 
sary for  Blue  Cross  to  engage  in  such 
competition  when  the  Government  pro- 
vides the  basic  coverage  needed  by  our 
older  persons.  It  seems  to  me  that  ex- 
pediency rather  than  competition  dic- 
tates the  move  toward  experience  rating. 
,  Let  me  quote  again  from  Mr.  McNer- 
ney In  an  answer  he  gave  to  a  question 
from  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
as  to  the  justification  of  the  favored 
treatment  received  by  Blue  Cross  based 
on  its  quasi -public  utility  status  when,  as 
the  staff  member  put  it : 

Its  operations  more  und  more  resemble 
those  of  a  commercial  Insurance  company. 
That  la.  why  should  Blue  Croes  continue  to 
receive  tax  exemption  and  special  treatment. 

Mr.  McNerney  answered  as  follows: 

It  la  true  that  Blue  Cross  does  receive  spe- 
cial treatment  If  you  mean  by  that  that  we 
have  been  estabUshed  by  State  legislation,  en- 
abling legislation,  as  nonprofit  corporations 
and  charged  with  a  community  Job. 

Blue  Cross  has  accommodated  to  changes 
In  the  organization  of  medical  practice  and 
methods  of  financing  over  the  years,  but  I 
think  It  la  Important  to  note  that  whereas 
these  changes  have  taken  place  they  have  not 
really  affected  the  basic  structure  of  Blue 
Cross  as  much  as  Implied  by  some  remarks. 

We  still  make  an  effort  to  reach  aU  groups 
In  the  community.  We  do  not  shun  or  turn 
our  backs  on  the  high  risks.  Once  people 
enroll  in  Blue  Cross  they  are  kept,  they  are 
not  canceled.  We  return  of  all  the  dollars  we 
ooltoet  on  an  average  95  percent  and  keep  only 
6  percent  for  all  purposes — reserves  and  ad- 
ministration. 

m  response  to  a  question  from  a  sub- 
committee member  as  to  the  cost  ex- 
perience of  elderly  subecrlbers  to  Blue 
Croes  and  how  the  benefits  compare  with 


the  premiums  that  are  paid  in  the  over- 
65  group,  Mr.  McNemec'  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Well  we  have  the  over-65  enroll«»d  In  sev'eral 
categories,  one  category,  about  37  percent 
of  all  the  aged  we  have  enrolled  are  in  work- 
ing groups  In  the  sense  of  retired  members 
of  working  groups. 

Here  ordinarily  the  rate  will  st.^nd  on 
Itself,  and  the  younger  members  of  that 
group  win  assist  older  members  of  that 
group. 

We  have  about  52  or  so  percent  on  direct 
pay.  some  of  these  are  conversions  from 
groups  some  of  them  have  Joined  Blue  Croes 
for  the  first  time.  We  haTe  about  5  percent 
on  senior  citizens,  5  percent  on  OAA  or  MAA. 
In  regard  to  those  that  are  on  group  con- 
version, formerly  member*  of  a  group  that 
did  not  continue  them,  ac  they  had  to  go 
on  their  own.  I  will  have  to  speak  on  the 
average  amount  of  plans,  because  I  cannot 
quaUfy  It  76  times — on  tlje  averai^e  I  would 
say  that  these  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the 
same  benefits  than  those  in  the  groip,  but 
that  that  higher  rate  Is  reduced  by  virtue 
of  some  subsidy  from  tije  working  papu- 
lation. 

Those  who  come  In  on  a  senior  cltlzen.-^ 
program  similarly  on  the  average  receive 
some  subsidy  and  those  who  are  on  direct 
pay,  enrolled  during  som«  sort  of  an  open 
enrollment,  may  or  mny  net  get  a  subsidy. 

I  cannot  quote  you  exact  figures  right  off- 
hand, although  1  can  gtt  these  data,  an 
average  amount  of  subsidy  for  all  plans. 

Question.  But  as  you  njove  more  then  to 
this  experience  rating  and  away  from  the 
community  rating,  the  r»ie  has  to  go  up 
very  considerably  for  tha  over-65.  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McNerney.  No:  thlt  is  a  function  of 
how  much  you  would  a<ld.  as  a  so-called 
community  factor  to  whatever  class  rating 
you  want  to.  The  design  of  the  class  rate 
woulf*  affect  the  distribution  of  contribu- 
tions. In  other  words,  today  a  group  might 
be  giving  more  under  a  community  rate  and 
another  less,  ir  you  reclassified  these 
groups  and  put  a  clearly  understood  com- 
munity rate  on  each  class,  It  might  mean  a 
more  equitable  contribution,  if  you  stop  to 
think  about  It  toward  tbls  need  differing 
from  the  first  but  probably  more  equitably 
distributed  between  the  twt>. 

It  depends  upon  what  you  set  as  a  plus 
factor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  was  true  at  that 
time,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  It  should 
not  be  true  today.  In  fact,  with  medi- 
care providing  basic  coverage  to  older 
persons,  it  seems  to  me  that  Blue  Cross 
and  other  health  insurers  of  its  kind 
should  be  able  to  provide  even  more  op- 
portunity for  coverage  than  was  possible 
In  the  past. 

As  to  the  question  on  whether  or  not 
experience  rating  is  detrimental  to  the 
community  at  large,  let  me  point  out 
that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  ex- 
pert opinion  which  feels  that  community 
rating  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  by  Blue  Cross  of  the 
special  privileges  it  now  has. 

I  quote  from  a  studj  entitled  "Pre- 
payment for  Hospital  Ctre  in  New  York 
State"  done  by  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Admini- 
strative Medicine.  In  chapter  6.  discuss- 
ing experience  rating,  the  authors  say — 
and  I  quote: 

The  aim  of  the  eight  Blue  Cross  Plans  In 
the  State  should  be  that  of  their  original 


purpose — the  widest  possible  coverage  of  au 
persons  in  the  community,  regardless  of  em- 
ployment status,  health  or  age.  at  a  standard 
of  protection  that  assures  not  only  an 
essential  level  of  benefits  for  all  persons  but 
also  needed  hospital  service  without  eco- 
nomic barrier  at  the  time  of  Illness.  The 
practice  of  a  community-wide,  uniform 
rate  which  is  nondiscriminatory  and  does 
not  give  preferential  treatment  to  good-risk 
groups.  Is  essential  to  accomplishment  of 
this  aim.  Experience  rating  is  contrary  to 
the  concept  expressed. 

Later,  the  study  makes  what  I  think 
is  a  telling  point.    Again,  I  quote: 

Utilization  of  health  services  for  early 
diagnosis  and  prompt  and  adequate  treat- 
ment of  disease  or  injury  Is  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  preventive  medicine.  Experience 
rating,  with  its  promise  of  lower  premiums 
for  reduced  use  of  health  benefits,  can  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  needed  use  of 
health  services.  If  the  group  members  are 
made  to  feel  that  hospitalization  is  frowned 
upon  except  In  the  more  serious  cases.  For 
some  types  of  insurance,  the  hazard  preven- 
tion function  of  experience  rating  may  liave 
a  salutary  effect.  When  experience  rating,  for 
example,  encourages  flreprooflng  of  struc- 
tures or  encourages  the  introduction  of 
safety  devices  through  the  incentive  of  lower 
lisurance  premiums,  positive  savings  to  tlie 
community  may  result.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  experience  rating  in  health  insurance 
shifts  added  social  and  economic  costs  to 
the  community  groups  not  experlence-raied 
and  to  the  commumty  as  a  whole,  which 
must,  through  taxation,  or  otherwise,  meet 
costs  of  caie  to  those  imable  to  pay  for  it 
at  the  time  of  illness. 

The  report  quotes  Dr.  A.  Reynolds 
Crane,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  who  commented 
on  the  recent — at  that  time — introduc- 
tion of  experience  rating  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Blue  Cross  plan.  E>r.  Reynolds 
Crane  said: 

In  fulfilling  its  social  responsibility,  a 
medical  care  plan  needs  to  view  the  entire 
community  as  the  "group"  rather  than  spe- 
cific subgroups  selected  for  their  ease  of 
enrollment. 

Departures  from  this  concept  of  social  re- 
sponsibility, the  broadest  possible  pooling  of 
risks  on  a  community-wide  basis,  are  seen 
In  their  most  extreme  form  In  experience 
rating.  The  differential  pricing  of  premiums 
whereby  the  cost  of  protection  Is  lowered  for 
select  or  favorable  risk  groups  and  raised  for 
subscribers  In  unfavorable  risk  groups.  Is 
socially  unsound.  Lower  premium  rates  can 
be  offered  to  persons  who  have  less  need  for 
medical  care.  But  lower  preml^im  rates  for 
good  risk  groups  mean  often  prohibitively 
high  premium  rates  for  those  groups  re- 
quiring more  medical  care. 

A  more  fundamental  point  Is  Involved. 
Experience  rating  or  discriminatory  pricing 
of  premium  means  that  favored  groups  in 
the  community  obtain  a  valuable  social  serv- 
ice at  the  price  of  disenfranchising  other 
groupw  from  that  service  at  the  same  prem- 
ium. The  social  meaning  of  prepayment  for 
health  care  lies  In  the  principle  that  no  one 
segment  of  the  commuity  profits,  by  reason 
on  a  preferred  premium,  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  segment. 

I  think  that  the  most  telling  part  of 
the  report  comes  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  Let  me  quote  it  for  you  because 
I  feel  it  sums  up  the  realities  of  the  sltua- 
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tion  as  they  were  then  and  as  they  are 
now.    The  authors  say: 

Nationally,  some  Blue  Cross  Plans  appear 
to  have  adopted  experience  rating  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  specific  approval  of  rate  changes 
and  periodic  public  hearing.  Recently,  for 
certain  reasons  which  are  now  past  history, 
one  New  York  State  Plan  came  very  close 
to  adopting  a  policy  of  expertence-rated  con- 
tracts exclusively  for  the  first  time.  Ex- 
tensive experience  rating  would  place  Blue 
Cross  In  the  same  position  on  rate  changes 
as  now  prevails  for  the  Insurance  companies. 
Such  a  destruction  of  the  community  pur- 
pose of  Blue  Cross  would  properly  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  public  need  for  the  Plan  and 
Its  favored  status. 

Insurance  companies  cannot  be  expected  to 
use  the  commtinlty-rate  principle.  One  of 
the  ideas  underlying  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  Blue  Cross  was.  In  fact,  the 
Inability  of  the  commercial  Insurance  In- 
dustry to  act  as  a  community  service  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  with 
what  is  happening  to  persons  over  65 
with  regard  to  medicare.  I  increasingly 
get  the  feeling  that  some  of  the  organi- 
zations which  we  counted  on  to  assist 
the  Government  in  the  development  of 
full  health  protection  for  the  aged  are 
failing  in  their  obligation  and,  of  course, 
it  was  in  the  expectation  of  their  full 
cooperation  that  the  Congress  wrote  the 
medicare  legislation  so  that  these  insti- 
tutions could  comply.  Now  it  seems  to 
me,  that  Is,  they  are  not  fulfilling  their 
obligations  and  are,  in  fact,  using  medi- 
care as  an  opportunity  to  take  actions 
which  are  to  the  detriment  of  our  older 
persons,  then  we  as  representatives  of 
the  people  should  reexamine  this  entiio 
program. 

Only  recently,  it  was  discoveied  in  the 
State  of  New  York  that  thousands  of 
older  persons  were  deprived  of  health  in- 
surance because  they  had  not  been  prop- 
erly informed  of  the  fact  that  this  in- 
surance was  not  available  to  them  if  they 
had  not  taken  part  B  of  medicare.  These 
people  were  told  that  their  health  insur- 
ance coverage  was  being  converted  to  a 
supplementary  plan  but  they  did  not 
realize  that  they  would  have  to  take  part 
B  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  plan.  As  a 
result,  they  found  themselves  with  no 
additional  protection  and  the  possibil- 
ity that  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
it  until  next  year. 

This  is  only  another  example  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  serious  problem  affect- 
ing older  Americans  and,  of  course,  when 
these  financial  problems  affect  the  aged, 
they  have  their  influence  on  all  of  us 
because  we  all  have  a  responsibility  to 
our  older  citizens  and  we  all  have  loved 
ones  whose  ultimate  welfare  is  our  ulti- 
mate responsibility.  Therefore,  to  the 
degree  that  these  health  insurance  pro- 
grams fail  the  older  persons,  they  fail  all 
of  us  and  make  a  mockery  of  the  great 
social  advance  that  medicare  represents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
which  requires  additional  attention  from 
this  body.  I  would  urge  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conmilttee  launch  an  inquiry 
into  this  problem.  The  well-being  of 
some  18  million  older  Americans  is  at 
stake  and  they  deserve  our  protection 
and  watchfulness. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whttener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 

Mr.  CooLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mink),  for  today,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  speciaJ  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mathias  tat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Del  Clawson)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  anci  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kee,  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday, 
August  29. 

Mr.  Resnick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waldie),  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jonas,  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday. 
August  29;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr  DoRN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Del  Clawson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr. 

Mr,  HoRTON. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
foimd  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HM.  10104.  An  act  to  enact  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  "Government  Organization  and 
Employees,"  codifying  the  general  and  per- 
manent laws  relating  to  the  organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Its  civilian  officers  and  employees. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  489.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  ant! 
for  other  purposes; 

8.  902.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  condvict  the  so;l 
survey  program  of  the   U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  so  as  to  make  available  soU  stir- 
veys  needed  by  BtatM  and  otho'  pubUc  agen- 
cies, Including  comaaunlty  development  dis- 
tricts, for  guidance  In  commtinlty  planning 
and  reeouroe  devek>pment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3034.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  La  feasibUlty  In- 
vestigation of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment proposals. 


BILIS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  13398.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  In  order  to  authorize  the  legis- 
lature thereof  to  provide  by  law  for  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members  from  election  districts; 
and 

HJR.  14596.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.\ 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  29,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

2676.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXR',  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary* of  the  Armey  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects  costing  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion, was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TUCK:  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3051.  An  act  gratiting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  compact  between  Missouri  and 
Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation District  and  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Trnsportation  Authority;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1901).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8614.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rajka 
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8o(U;  with  amcndmant  (Rcpt.  No.  1003) .  Be- 
UmA  to  tb*  CommlttM  of  the  Wliole  Bouae. 


PUBLIC  BILZiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
blUB  and  resoluUona  were  Introduced  and 
aeyerally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJl.  1788S.  A  bUl  to  reclMslfy  certain  poel- 
ttona  In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purpoMt;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  cmi  Service. 

By  Mr.  DKNT: 

Hit.  17394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
doduet  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
oumd  In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
cr«dlt  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bjr  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

HJl.  1736A.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
that  air  carriers  shall  be  liable  In  damages  for 
violation  of  their  duty  to  transport  certain 
passengers:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

HJl.  17368.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  incur- 
red In  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit 
and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJl.  17387.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
highways  extending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to 
the  point  where  U.S.  Highway  81  croeaee  the 
border  between  North  Dakota  and  Canada 
shaU  be  known  collectively  as  the  Pan 
American  Highway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.  17888.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tnoome  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJt  173«9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  In  order  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  17870.  A  bin  to  provide  grants  for 
assistance  In  the  research  and  development 


of  methods  to  abate  pollatlon  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  Laks  Erie;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Public  Works, 

Hit.  17371.  A  bill  to  »mend  the  act  of 
March  8,  1899.  to  autharl«  the  United  States 
to  recover  by  civil  action*  the  coet  of  remov- 
Inij  certain  obstructions  Irom  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJi.  17372.  A  bill  to   Increase   the  invest- 
ment    credit     allowable     with     respect     to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wajs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

HJl.  17373.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  esiforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehendlnj  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  17374.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Charles  River  and  Its  tributaries  InMassa- 
chusette;  to  the  Oommltfiee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

HJl.  17375.  A  bill  to  eatablish  a  National 
Conunlsslcn  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  fiouth  Carolina: 

HJl.  17376.  A  bin  to  auttiorlze  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ice8. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania : 

HJl.  17377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  IncomJ  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

HJl.  17378.  A  bill   to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  c4  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  17379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  exfienses  In- 
curred Jn  pursuing  couTises  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WTDLER : 

HJl.  17380.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  M;tti.Tgenient,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  CCmmlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  991.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  Invoking  the  rights  of  article  XXVTII  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS   (by  request); 
H.R.  17381.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Annette 
Lave  Ostergaard;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  17382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Una  M, 
Chen,  also  known  as  Chen  Sheung  Ta;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  17383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurltz 
A.  Sterner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
HJl.  17384.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Benchay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
H.R.  17385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Regln'a 
Krengel   and   her   children,   Moshe  Krengel. 
Isreal  Krengel,  and  Miriam  B:rengel:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  17386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUoln 
Individuals;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETTTTONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  paper.s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

425.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Miss 
Mary  Abbondondolo  and  Michael  Abbondon- 
dolo,  Jr.,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  rela- 
tive to  investigation  of  their  constitutional 
rights:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

426  Also,  petition  of  Paul  R.  Ellenburg. 
Port  Madison.  Iowa.,  relative  to  complaint  of 
violation  of  constitutional  rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

427.  Also,  petition  of  Leland  G.  Shepard. 
Port  Madison,  Iowa,  relative  to  complaint  of 
violation  of  constitutional  rights;  to  the 
Committee  or.  the  Judiciary 

428.  Also,  petition  of  William  M.  Jackson. 
Downey,  Calif.,  relative  to  pensions  for  World 
War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  or.  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mariat  RMcrra  AaahrcrMry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or  WTOicnra 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  Auffuat  26. 1966 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  call  attention  to  the 
60Ui  anniversary  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  This  program  was  ofllcially 
created  when  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son signed  an  act  of  the  64th  Congrress 
on  August  29,  1916. 


/ 


It  was  strengthened  her  the  creation  of 
the  Fleet  Marine  Force  in  1933  and  the 
Navy  Reserve  Act  of  19j8  which  author- 
ized increased  pay  and  disability  pay  to 
reservists. 

The  Nation  will  never  forget  that  vol- 
unteer reservists  gave  tihe  Marine  Corps 
a  nucleus  of  men  right  a/ter  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  in  1950  the  fastest 
mobilization  of  marine  neserves  in  Amer- 
ican history  sparked  the  Inchon  land- 
ing in  Korea. 

Men  In  Wyoming  are  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  the  100,000  Marine  Ready  Re- 
servists. Some  are  in  organized  units, 
some  are  members  of  afer  or  ground  vol- 


unteer units  who  train  regularly  in  their 
military  speciality  skills.  Others  par- 
ticipate in  organized  Marine  Corps  train- 
ing at  least  2  weeks  each  year. 

With  the  new  reorganization  plan  of 
1962.  these  Wyomingltes  are  part  of  the 
Fourth  Division  Wing  Team  which  has 
the  capability  to  be  deployed  to  any 
trouble  spot  in  the  world  in  record  time. 

The  ofHcers  and  men  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  indeed  the  entire  Na- 
tion, can  take  pride  In  this  50t)i  anni- 
versary. The  organization  of  the  Re- 
serve is  more  efficient,  the  men  better 
trained  than  ever  before,  contributing 
to  the  U.S.  defense  posture  that  is  sec- 
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ond  to  none.  To  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve we  offer  our  congratulations  and 
gratitude  for  a  job  weU  done. 


Milford  Center  Sesqaicentennial- 
Ceatennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26. 1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  August  21,  1966,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the 
sesquicentermial  and  centennial  of  Mil- 
ford  Center,  Union  County,  Ohio.  A 
mile-long  parade  of  antique  autos,  floats, 
marching  bands,  and  covered  wEigons  cli- 
maxed the  celebration.  Participating  In 
the  parade  were  Mayor  Clyde  Jenkins; 
the  Fairbanks,  MarysvlUe,  and  Triad 
high  school  bands;  Sesqulcentennlal 
Queen  Teresa  Bennett  and  her  court; 
many  floats  made  by  residents  and  or- 
ganizations of  the  community;  and  the 
VFW  color  guard. 

Following  are  my  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion : 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  help- 
ing celebrate  the  sesqulcentennlal  of  the 
founding  of  the  Village  of  Milford  Center  and 
the  centennial  of  its  final  Incorporation. 

There  Is  certainly  no  need  to  feel  apolo- 
getic about  coming  from  a  small  town,  I 
might  point  out  that  seven  of  the  original 
astronauts  came  from  small  towns. 

The  records  show  that  Milford  Center  was 
the  oldest  town  In  Union  County  at  the  time 
of  Its  founding  In  1816  by  George  Reed,  the 
first  white  man  to  penetrate  the  wilderness 
in  1799. 

The  arst  settlers  of  Milford  were  New  Eng- 
landers,  who  came  from  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  They 
settled  on  the  famous  "Darby  Plains",  which 
were  noted  for  their  level  surface  and  deep, 
rich  soil. 

These  hardy  New  Englanders  recognized 
the  value  of  this  land  and  stayed  to  develop 
it.  From  Its  earliest  days  this  has  been  an 
excel' ent  grazing  and  stock  country,  and  It 
was  later  developed  successfully  for  raising 
corn  and  wheat. 

The  names  of  these  early  settlers  are  still 
found  among  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Milford  Center — Erb,  Gabriel,  Hammond, 
Hill,  Howard,  KlmbaU,  MUler.  Mitchell,  Nlcol, 
Thompson,  Woodworth. 

In  the  tradition  of  New  England,  th^ 
energetic,  enterprising  men  and  women 
quickly  established  schools  and  churches, 
and  built  rotuls.  They  also  built  saw  millB, 
tanneries,  grist  mills,  carding  mlllB;  and 
later  fine  carriages,  buggies  and  wagons  were 
manufactured  here. 

Milford  soon  "became  the  principal  trading 
point  in  Union  County. 

The  arst  Union  County  Court  House  was 
here. 

A  future  Vice  President  of  the  United 
states  grew  up  near  here.  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks. 

It  is  towns  such  as  Milford  Center  that 
have  made  America  strong.    From  roots  such 


as  these  have  sprung  the  people  who  have 
made  our  country  what  it  Is,  and  preserved 
It.  Union  County,  with  a  population  of 
16,607  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  sent 
3,200  men — more  than  any  other  Northern 
County.  The  32nd  O.VJ.  saw  more  service 
than  any  other  Northern  regiment  and  633 
men  lost  their  lives. 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  suffered  untold 
hardships  to  settle  the  wilderness,  and  those 
who  came  later,  have  given  us  our  heritage 
that  is  an  ever-present  strength  In  times  of 
stress  and  hardship. 

If  we  can  only  remember  the  lessons  they 
have  taught  us  that  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  thrift  and  honest  toll,  we  shall  continue 
to  grow  and  develop  Into  what  we  were  des- 
tined to  be  as  a  nation. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  essay  by  an  un- 
known author  entitled  "I  Am  the  Nation" 
which  is  hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  office  in 
Washington : 

"I  AM  THE  NATION 

"I  was  born  on  July  4,  1776,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Is  my  birth 
certificate.  The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run 
in  my  veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the 
oppressed.  I  am  many  things,  and  many 
people.     I  am  the  nation. 

"I  am  195  million  souls — and  the  ghost  of 
millions  who  have  lived  and  died   for  me. 

"I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe 
Lincoln. 

"I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  until  It  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rock  of  Corregldor,  on  the 
bleak  slopes  of  Korea  and  in  the  steaming 
Jungle  of  Vlet-Nam. 

"I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat 
lands  of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Ver- 
mont. I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. I  am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrlmac. 

"I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  em- 
brace Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  million 
square  miles  throbbing  with  Industry.  I  am 
more  than  5  million  farms.  I  am  forest, 
field,  moimtaln  and  desert.  I  am  quiet 
villages — and  cities  that  never  sleep. 

"You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  rrank- 
lln  walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
with  his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betsy  Roes  with  her  needle.  You  can 
see  the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the 
strains  of  'Auld  Lang  Syne'  as  the  calendar 
turns. 

"I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series. 
I  am  130.000  schools  and  colleges,  and  320,000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as 
they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  In  a 
box,  the  roar  of  a  crowd  In  a  stadium  and 
the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a  cathedral.  I  am 
an  editorial  in  a  newspaper  and  a  letter  to 
a  Congressman.  I  am  a  4-H  Club  Member 
and  a  Boy  Scout,  a  Rotarlan  and  a  member 
of  the  DAR,  and  the  newest  citizen  learning 
of  his  adopted  heritage. 

"I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Poster. 
I  am  Tom  Edison,  Albert  Einstein  and  Billy 
Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  Will  Rogers 
and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am  George 
Washington  Carver,  Daniel  Webster  and 
Albert  Sabln. 

"I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Walt  Whitman  and  Tom  Paine. 


"Yes,  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  free- 
dom, and,  God  wllUng,  In  freedom  I  will 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days. 

"May  I  possess  always  the  Integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself 
unshackled,  to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

"This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In 
this  year  of  1966 — one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  after  I  was  born." 


Mendel  Rivers  Htnored  by  Veterans  of 
Forign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOOTH  CABOLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Asugust  26.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  ar- 
rived in  New  Yoilt  City  last  evening  to 
address  the  annual  Dixie  banquet  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  outstanding  ad- 
dress delivered  earlier  in  the  day  by  our 
distinguished,  beloved  and  able  colleague, 
the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivkis. 

The  American  people,  the  Congress 
and  South  Carolinians,  in  particular,  are 
proud  that  Chairman  Rivsrs  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  pre- 
sented the  National  Gold  Medal  of  Merit 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  I  congratulate  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  for  bestowing  this 
high  honor  upon  one  we  all  love  and  ad- 
mire and  one  who  has  served  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  so  ably  and  so 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Rivers' 
outstanding  and  superb  address  follow- 
ing the  presentation  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  people  of  our  country : 

Presentation  or  tke  Nationai.  Gou)  Mxdai, 
or  MEKrr  to  Hon.  L.  Mxndxi.  RrvzRs,  Demo- 
crat, or  SoTTTH  Carolina,  Chairman,  Houbr 
AXMCO  Sehvices  CoMMTrm,  at  the  67th 
National  Convention  or  the  Veterans  or 
Foreign  Wars  op  the  Untted  Statxs, 
Grand  Ballroom,  New  York  Hh-ton,  ATJ- 
cttst  25,  1966 

Commander-in-Chief  Borg.  It  Is  difficult. 
Indeed,  for  me  to  express  how  deeply  I  ap- 
preciate the  honor  which  you  have  just  be- 
stowed upon  me. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  award  means  so 
much  to  me  Lb  that  It  comes  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  umted 
States.  I  have  long  looked  forward  to  the 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  tell  you  the  high 
regard  which  I  have  for  your  organization. 

I  can  tell  you  froai  personal  observation  of 
the  unusual  and  eontlnuing  contributions 
which  the  VJ.W.  makes  toward  the 
strengthening  of  our  Nation.  The  podtlona 
which  you  have  taken  on  national  defense 
problems  have  been  of  historic  Importance. 
Tour  judgment  in  these  matters  Is  sound 
because  your  thinking  is  alert  and  your 
strategic  Insight  Is  xmusually  keeiL 

In  the  time  available  to  me,  X  would  Uke  to 
talk  to  you  very  frankly — because  that  Is  the 
only   way   I   know  how   to  talk — about   the 
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moat  Important  subject  b«for«  our  Nation 
today.  It  U  a  lubject  which  I  know  Is  fore- 
moet  m  the  mlnda  of  the  combat  veteran*. 
And,  I  wlab  that  everybody  shared  your  on- 
derstandlng  and  concern. 

I  refer,  of  courM,  to  the  problem  of  our 
national  security. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  In 
many  ways  we  are  the  strongest  nation  In 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tall 
you  that  we  have  everything  we  need  to  be 
strong  as  we  should  be,  and  as  strong  as  we 
must  be. 

But,  you  who  have  seen  combat  over- 
seas know  the  danger  of  engaging  In  wish- 
ful thinking  and  looking  at  things  through 
an  unjustified  ezoees  of  optimism. 

This  Is  no  time  for  any  one  in  our  Nation, 
or  In  the  free  world,  to  Indulge  in  the  decep- 
tive luxury  of  wearing  rose-colored  glasses. 

When  you  are  up  against  a  determined  and 
vicious — and  let's  admit  It — smart  enemy, 
which  Oommunlsm  Is,  there  Is  nothing  more 
disastrous  or  deadly  than  wishful  thinking. 

So  with  that  as  preface,  let's  talk  candidly 
about  some  of  thaee  things  that  are  of  con- 
cern to  you  and  me  In  our  desire  to  see 
America  strong  and  see  America  survive. 

First,  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  war  on 
Vietnam. 

Let's  make  no  mistake  about  It,  It  may  not 
be  declared,  but  It's  a  war.  Anybody  who  has 
different  thoughts  hasn't  seen — like  your  past 
and  present  National  Oommander-ln-Chlefs 
have — the  rufferlng  and  bravery  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  sad  procession  of  caskets 
carrying  home  the  remains  of  those  who  have 
fought  and  fallen  for  freedom. 

I  share  with  you  of  the  VJ.W.  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  United  State*  Is  doing  the  right 
thing  in  fighting  against  Communism  In 
Vietnam.  I  fully  endorse  your  resolution 
that  we  must  do  everything  required  to  win — 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  WIN— In  Vietnam. 

The  war  is  taking  a  heavy  toll  In  lives- 
some  4000  so  far — In  wealth,  and  in  materiel. 
But  the  cost  of  losing  It  will  be  infinitely 
higher. 

There  may  be  dOubts  as  to  the  importance 
of  Vietnam  as  far  as  the  beatniks,  the  cam- 
pus alt-Ins,  and  the  pewedo-lntellectuals,  are 
concerned.  But  I  say  to  you,  In  all  sin- 
cerity, there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  strategic 
Importance  of  Vietnam  as  far  as  the  gen- 
eral staffs  In  Peking,  Hanoi,  and  Moscow  are 
concerned. 

They  know  if  they  can  get  South  Vietnam, 
they  will  have  taken  the  strategic  llnch-pin 
of  Southeast  Asia,  perhaps  the  western  Pa- 
cific and  the  Par  East.  The  road  to  Singa- 
pore win  be  open — sans  Blng  Crosby,  Bob 
Hope,  and  Dorothy  Lamour — and  the  ap- 
proaches to  Australia  will  be  imchallenged. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  your  organiza- 
tion has  performed  has  been  the  manner  In 
which  you  have  been  telling  the  American 
people — and  very  correctly  so — that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  SUtes  is  very  directly  In- 
volved In  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Tou  know 
why! 

If  South  Vietnam  falls,  we  will  have  lo«t 
the  southern  land  anchor  of  oxir  outer  de- 
fense line  In  the  western  Pacific.  And  I  dont 
need  to  tell  you  veterans  of  combat — ^what 
U  means  to  have  your  flank  turned. 

But  this  brings  me  to  this  question.  If 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing  in  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  do  we  have  all  the  right  things  to 
fight  wtthT  In  all  candldness,  I  must  say  to 
you  that  while  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
In  flghtinc,  we  aren't  fully  prepared  or 
equipped  to  do  so. 

roT  a  nation  such  as  oxu^,  blessed  by  nature 
with  an  abundance  of  raw  materials  and 
possesBlng  the  lnd\istrlal  complex  to  manu- 
facture what  we  need,  there  is  no  excuse  for 


any  shortages   of  material  required   by  our 
fighting  men. 

Take  the  matter  of  tactical  air  support  for 
ground  troops,  as  an  example.  In  this  kind 
of  conflict  in  Vietnam,  tactical  air  support  is 
Indispensable.  It's  an  integral  part  of  w&r- 
maklng  ability.  Because  of  Ita  Importance, 
the  House  Armed  ServloBs  Committee,  of 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  Chairman,  re- 
cently investigated — and  \#in  continue  to  In- 
vestigate— the  whole  matter  of  close  air 
support. 

So  far  we  have  found  out  a  lot  of  things. 
and  some  of  them  weren't  pleasant,  either. 
We  found  out  that  In  sptte  of  some  of  the 
magnificent  accompUshmente  In  the  air, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  re- 
quirements of  the  troops  ^n  the  ground  for 
close  air  support.  The  Committee  con- 
cluded  that  the  ground  Bcldlers  not  only- 
need,  but  are  entitled  to,  better  air  support 
than  they  have  received. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  too  much 
time  has  been  wasted  on  this  subject  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  bj  relying  on  com- 
puters. The  Issue  has  beea  over-studied  and 
under-decided.  There  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  cost-effectlveaess  and  there  has 
been  too  much  reduction  In  efficiency.  We 
need  greater  emphasis  upon  Improved  cloee 
air  support  techniques  and  upon  the  kind 
of  planes  to  provide  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Importance 
of  close  air  support  was  downgraded  stems 
from  the  conclusion  of  soBie  in  high  places 
that  there  wouldn't  be  any  rnore  wars  like  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  Idea  that  mis- 
siles and  atomic  bombs  were  the  universal 
weapon  of  future  confllcte  has  led  us  Into 
many  strategic  pit-falls  from  which  we  are 
only  now.  at  great  cost,  exa-Icatlnp  ourselves. 

And  here  again.  I  want  to  salute  the  Vet- 
erans of  PorelgTi  Wars.  Ion  never  fell  for 
■that  false  theory  that  the  tough,  grinding 
war  of  slugging  It  out  on  the  ground  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  You  uaderstood  the  na- 
ture of  Cdmmunlst  aggression  and  you  knew  - 
that  there  would  be  this  kind  of  conflict 
in  distant  places  In  the  tmforeseeable  fu- 
ture. Furthermore,  you  lave  been  telling 
oiu-  Nation  that  we  should  be  ready  for  this 
kind  of  conflict. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  need  for 
the  ground  soldier  and  air  power,  you  have 
demontrated  a  rare  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  a  modem  and   growing  Navy. 

Your  resolution  calling  for  increased  naval 
construction  and  emphasis  upon  nuclear 
power  again  demonstrates  your  understand- 
ing of  our  national  security  ref|iUrements. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  In  voic- 
ing apprehensions  with  retpect  to  what  we 
should  have,  I  am  not  being  negative  in  my 
approach  to  our  needs.  I  aim  proud,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are.  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  today  the  world's  greatest  sea 
power. 

But  we  should  not  let  tUs  sense  of  pride 
mislead  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
Our  dominance  of  the  sea  must  certainly 
not  be  taken  for  granted 

Regardless  of  what  else  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  may  be,  they  are  cold,  calculating 
strategists.  They  know  the  free  world  is  an 
oceanic  coalition  depending  upon  the  sea 
lanes  for  trade  in  peace  and  for  war  sup- 
plies In  time  of  conflict  They  know  that 
If  they  can  sever  the  sea  laaes.  they  will  deal 
us  a  harmful.  If  not  decisive,  blow. 

Because  they  require  a  navy  to  support 
their  aggressive  objectives,  the  Kremlin  has 
gone  ahead  and  built  one. 

In  the  few  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  Russian  naval  power  has  supplanted 
England  as  the  second  ranking  sea  power  In 
the   world. 


Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  modem 
high  seas  fleet  and,  very  slgnlflcanUy.  it  has 
the  world's  largest  submarine  fleet  with  a 
steadily  growlnr  percentage  of  it  nuclear- 
pK)wered. 

And  where  do  we  stand?  We  stand  facing 
a  day  of  reckoning,  and  that  day  of  reckon- 
ing may  well  be  the  moment  of  truth  for  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  Free  World. 
It's  for  that  reason — and  others — that  I  ha-.e 
established  a  special  subcommittee  on  Anti- 
submarine Warfare. 

Because  we  have  been  unwilling  to  pay  the 
price  of  keeping  our  navy  modern,  we  are, 
as  an  Investigation  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
Ices  Committee  some  years  ago  disclosed, 
facing  simultaneous  obsolescence  of  tremen- 
dous chunks  of  our  navy.  This  block-ch- 
solescence  of  huge  portions  of  our  navy  sim- 
ply means.  In  practical  terms,  that  the  ships 
are  becoming  over-age  and  they  are  wearing 
out. 

And  obsolescent,  worn  out.  ships  are  not 
the  means  by  which  a  great  maritime  nation 
can  hope  to  retain  first  place  in  sea  power 
against  a  vicious  and  deadly  enemy  like  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  means  that  this  Nation  had  better  face 
up  to  the  facts,  as  you  of  the  V.F.W.  believe 
we  should.  We  had  better  get  xmderway 
with  the  most  massive  naval  construction 
progr.'im  In  history. 

And  while  we  are  at  It,  we  should  make  It 
a  nuclear  powered  navy — and  we  are  going 
to  Insist  upon  It 

We  have  everything  we  need  today,  the 
Industrial  capacity,  the  technical  know-how, 
and  operating  experience,  and  the  Inescap- 
able requirement  to  have  a  nuclear-powered 
navy — everything  that  Is — except  one  thing: 
the  determination  In  some  places  In  the 
Pentagon  to  do  It.  " 

In  addition,  our  Nation  should  get  on  with 
the  further  development  and  large  scale  pro- 
curement of  an  Improved  Interceptor  aircraft 
for  our  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

We  also  need  a  follow-on — and  we  should 
have  been  getting  It  long  ago — for  the  B-52 
bomber?.  Every  day  we  see  the  continuing 
need  for  our  long  range  multi-engine  high 
performance  Jet  bomber.  We  haven't  got 
that  kind  of  bomber  on  the  way  now.  but 
we  had  better  get  It  as  soon  as  possible. 

But,  while  we  speak  of  materiel,  let  us 
never  forget — and  here  again  Is  something 
that  you  combat  veterans  understand — that 
the  most  Important  and  the  most  precious 
part  of  our  defense  establishment  Is  the 
people  In  It.  This,  unfortunately,  is  some- 
thing that  the  computers  wltli  all  their 
flashing  lights  and  clicking  thoughts  cannot 
comprehend.  Nor,  I  suspect,  can  those  who 
program  the  computers. 

It  is  high  time  that  more  consideration 
is  given  to  the  fighting  men  who  ure  fighting 
for  our  country. 

I  am  still  angry  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  housing  program  for  our  servicemen  and 
their  dejjendents  was  postpwned.  We  are 
building  government  office  buildings,  roads, 
and  Just  about  every  other  kind  of  construc- 
tion that  the  ingenuity  of  government  spend- 
ers can  imagine.  But.  when  It  came  to 
cutting  costs  we  took  It  out  of  the  family 
housing,  the  barracks,  and  the  hospitals  for 
our  fighting  men. 

In  matters  bettering  the  conditions  of  U.S. 
servicemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  of  The 
V.F.W.  for  the  leadership  you  have  shown 
concerning  the  air  travel  problems  of  serv- 
icemen on  leave.  We  felt  that  things  were 
so  bad  that  we  are  holding  special  hearings 
on  this  problem  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  presented  the  leadoff  testi- 
mony. 
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Already  regulations  have  been  changed  so 
that  planes  flying  empty  can  now  be  used 
by  servicemen  on  leave.  Airlines  are  get- 
ting together  to  try  to  arrange  for  guaranteed 
seating  lor  servicemen  on  reduced  fares. 
Also,  the  airlines  are  working  on  a  procedure 
to  prevent  servicemen,  after  once  getting  a 
seat,  not  getting  bumped  enroute  to  their 
destination. 

At  this  point,  I  do  want  to  compliment 
the  Nation's  airlines  for  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  responded  to  the  problems 
and  deficiences  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  our  hearings.  They  are,  I  am  convinced, 
working  to  improve  the  air  transportation 
situation  for  our  servlceme^^ 

A  further  thought  with  respect  to  our  Na- 
tion's defense  forces.  We  must  never  forget 
the  importance  of.  and  our  dependence  upon. 
oar  Reserve  forces.  They  are  vital  and  in- 
dispensable elements  of  our  defense  struc- 
ture. They  must  be  strong  in  niunbers. 
They  must  be  well  trained,  and  they  must  be 
equipped  with  modern  weap)onry. 

I  share  the  VF.W.'s  belief  that  we  need 
both  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve. 
To  that  end  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  recent  bill  to  set  the  minimum 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve, to  assure  Its  readiness,  and  to  provide 
such  forces  with  modem  equipment. 

For  the  past  few  months  we  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  of  criticism  about  the  draft  law. 
Some  of  the  criticism  of  the  law  is  Justified — 
some  is  not. 

Probably  no  law  on  oiir  statute  books  gives 
the  President  as  much  latitude  and  flesciblllty. 
He  can  order  men  Inducted  by  age  groups — 
If  he  so  desires — that  Is — If  he  wanted  to  take 
only  19-22  year  olds — he  could  do  so.  He  can 
change  the  priority  of  Induction— Just  as 
President  Kennedy  did  for  married  persons — 
even  though  the  law  says  that  marriage  alone 
mAv  not  be  the  basis  for  deferment. 

So  much  of  the  criticism — while  aimed  at 
the  Congress — Is  really  criticism  of  the  way 
the  law  Is  being  administered. 

Local  boards — even  within  the  same  states, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  same  cities,  differ 
greatly  in  their  deferment  policies.  Their  ac- 
tions must  be  made  more  uniform — to  elimi- 
nate the  inexplalnable  situations  which  de- 
velop when  one  young  man  is  drafted  who  Is 
in  the  same  situation  as  another  young  man 
who  Is  deferred. 

But  tlie  law  is  not  without  its  shortcom- 
ings— and  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing — if 
Cassius  Clay  Is  declared  exempt  from  induc- 
tion as  a  duly  ordained  minister — an  ad\  ocate 
of  black  power — that  part  of  the  law  will  be 
in  for  a  thorough  overhaul ! 

We  will  watch  carefully  the  action  of  the 
local  bo.->.rd  In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  USA. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  these  thoughts: 
the  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world.  There  Is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  be  fearful  of  the  predatory 
forces  communism  has  set  loose  upwn  the 
world.  We  have  the  strength  to  win.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  we  still  have  the 
spirit  and  the  will  which  heretofore  charac- 
terized Americans  Individually,  and  our  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  In  times  of  crises. 

We  must  also  have  the  intestinal  fortitude 
to  remove  the  motes  from  our  own  eyes. 
I'm  referring  to  the  antics  of  such  people 
as  Carmlchael  and  others  who  would  destroy 
our  Nation  from  within. 

What  has  happened  to  the  leadership  of 
our  Nation  when  a  man — any  man — regard- 
less of  color — can — with  Impunity — advise 
his  listeners  to  tell  the  President — ^when  he 
is  called  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces — "Hell 
no.  I'm  not  going." 

The  requirement  for  survival  today  is  real- 
Ism.  And  if  we  are  realistic,  we  will  guage 
the  nature  of  the  threat.  Including  the  threat 
from  within;   and  we  will  do  those  things 


which  we  know  must  be  done;  and  we  vdll 
persevere  to  victory.  We  will  do  so  because 
the  United  States  In  Inherently  strong.  And 
one  of  the  elements  of  this  national  strength 
is  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

And  again.  I  thank  you  most  humbly  lor 
the  honor  you  have  accorded  me  today. 


The  Horton  Attack  od  PoIIation — ^A 
Special  Report 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
22  and  23  of  this  year,  the  Natiiral  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  held 
extensive  hearings  and  a  helicopter  in- 
spection tour  of  water  pollution  condi- 
tions in  the  eastern  Great  Lakes  area — 
including  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie 
and  other  waterways  in  the  western 
New  York  area. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  have  participated  In 
hearings  and  inspection  tours  in  several 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
developed  a  deep  concern  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  water  and  air  pwllution.  I 
also  have  studied  the  meai:is  we  must 
employ  to  restore  purity  and  cleanliness 
to  our  waterways  and  our  atmosphere. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
airport  during  a  recent  tour,  the  Presi- 
dent described  the  problem  facing  us: 

Today,  here  In  Syracuse,  the  House  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee  .  .  . 
has  been  sitting  in  hearings  to  consider  new 
means  of  protecting  the  water  quality  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

In  the  United  States,  at  least  20  billion 
gallons  of  water  are  wasted  each  day  by  pol- 
lution. This  Is  water  that  could  be  used 
and  reused.  If  treated  properly.  Today.  It  is 
ravaged  water — a  menace  to  the  health.  It 
flows  uselessly  past  water-hungry  communi- 
ties to  an  Indifferent  sea. 

Citizens  of  our  largest  city.  In  the  midst  of 
last  summer's  drought,  could  only  look  wist- 
fully at  the  broad  Hudson  River  as  it  rolled 
through  their  city.  Clean  and  usable,  it 
could  have  provided  for  all  of  their  needs. 
3ut  it  could  not  be  used,  because  It  was  too 
cont.nminated  for  human  consumption. 

■With  the  correction  of  these  conditions 
as  my  goal,  it  is  my  privilege  today  to 
introduce  four  bills,  in  addition  to  six 
antipollution  proposals  I  have  already 
introduced  this  year. 

Nf.ED  FOR  A  POSITIVE  APPROACH 

Based  on  my  experience  from  serving 
on  the  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee, I  am  disturbed  that  some  peo- 
ple are  spending  too  much  time  and 
energy  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at 
certain  States,  municipalities  or  indus- 
tries which  contribute  to  the  con- 
tamination of  our  waterways  and 
atmosphere. 


Although  pollution  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem, public  awareness  of  its  impact  is 
new.  And,  to  one  degree  or  another,  we 
all  must  bear  the  blame. 

Large  cities,  invariably,  will  contribute 
more  than  small  towns  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  lake  on  which  they  both  are 
situated.  A  chemical  industry,  or  paper- 
mill,  will  invariably  pollute  more  than  a 
candy  store  or  electronics  plant — by  the 
very  nature  of  the  processes  involved. 
This  does  not  Justify,  however,  the 
candy -store  owner  or  a  public  ofBcial 
from  the  small  town  showering  blame  on 
the  chemical  plant  or  the  large  city.  'We 
will  not  win  the  fight  against  pollution 
by  fighting  among  ourselves. 

Thus,  the  aim  of  the  first  part  of  my 
antipollution  package  is  to  help  mold  a 
more  positive  pubic  attitude. 

A  proposal  I  introduced  on  Monday — 
H.R.  17170 — provides  for  an  incentive 
award  program,  giving  recognition  to  in- 
dustries and  municipalities  which  dem- 
onstrate excellence  in  waste  treatment 
and  EKDllution  cotntrol  programs.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  establish 
standards  under  which  this  recognition 
would  be  conferred,  and  recipient  mu- 
nicipalities and  industries  would  be  au- 
thorized to  display  an  appropriate  flag 
or  insignia  showing  they  had  earned 
Federal  recognition  for  their  waste  treat- 
ment efforts.  Thus,  instead  of  only  em- 
phasizing the  failure  of  industries  and 
cities  which  are  serious  polluters,  we 
would  do  better  to  publicly  acclaim  those 
taking  the  often  costly  initiative  toward 
pollution  abatement. 

In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  last 
Monday,  I  explained  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
17170  as  follows: 

I  hope  to  encourage  a  high  level  of  respon- 
sibility among  our  Nation's  cities  and  indus- 
tries, and  to  focus  public  attention  on  those 
at  the  forefront  of  the  pollution  flght  on  the 
local  level  and  In  tbe  private  sector. 

Surely  all  of  us  recall  the  recognition  that 
was  conferred  on  ilghly  efficient  industrial 
facilities  during  the  Second  World  War.  The 
familiar  E  flags  that  flew  over  these  slt«8 
were  a  source  of  renewed  morale  and  deter- 
mination for  all  Americans  during  that  crisis. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  award  program  I  pro- 
pose wiU  serve  a  .similar  purpose  in  the  war 
against  pollution  of  our  resources. 

CLEAN  -WATER  WEEK 

A  second  bill  I  submitted  Monday — 
House  Joint  Resolution  1275— authorizes 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
in  October  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Water 
■Week."  This  afltords  a  further  oppor- 
tunity for  directing  public  attention  to 
the  seriousness  and  urgency  of  the  task 
we  are  undertaking  to  cleanse  our  water- 
ways. 

INCENTrVX  FOR  ZMOUBTBT 

Today  I  am  Bubmltting  a  proposal 
which  recognizes  that  for  many  Indus- 
tries, adequate  pollution  control  facllltiefl 
are  beyond  their  financial  reach.  This 
bill  would  provide  incentive  for  Invest- 
ment in  such  facilities  by  allowing  twice 
the  normal  amomt  of  investment  credit 
for  this  equlpmemt  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  will  encourage  in- 
dustry to  eliminate  what  is  now  a  heavy 
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(xmtrlbutlon  to  the  contamination  of  our 
lakes,  rivers,  and  atmosphere. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
12478.  providing  a  tax  Incentive  for  con- 
structing water  treatment  works  by  per- 
mitting the  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
to  be  deducted  as  current  expenses  in- 
stead of  being  capitalized  and  depre- 
dated. These  two  measures  differ  In  the 
technical  means  employed  to  provide  a 
tax  incentive  for  Industrial  pollution 
control.  Perhaps  both  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  Incentive.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
move  swiftly  toward  approval  of  a  work- 
able tax  Incentive  program,  so  that  this 
hoped-for  reduction  In  Industrial  pollu- 
tion can  become  a  reality. 

nvBt  m^oir  kx  hundexd  aito  titty  ihllxom 

DOLtAU   rOB   TKXATKKNT   FACIUTIXa 

A  major  segment  of  my  antipollution 
package  looks  toward  the  provision  of 
adequate  Federal  aid  to  combat  water 
pollution.  One  proposal,  which  Is  simi- 
lar In  some  respects  to  the  omnibus  bill 
passed  last  month  by  the  Senate,  au- 
thorizes $7.65  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  in  assistance  to  States  and  locali- 
ties for  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 

_  ment  facilities.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides $6  billion,  including  only  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the 
bill  as  amended  in  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  authorizes  even  less 
funding  for  this  program.  My  new  pro- 
posal^;  In  line  with  H.R.  12456,  which  I 
previously  Introduced,  authorizes  $300 
million  for  fiscal  1967.  Also,  my  bill 
authorizes  Federal  participation  in  treat- 
ment facilities  grants  of  up  to  70  percent. 
The  Senate-passed  bill  would  allow 
only  30  percent,  and  the  bill  as  sonended 

.  In  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
would  provide  for  30  percent  with  an 
option  to  States  to  Increase  the  Federal 
share  to  40  percent  under  certain  State 
programs.  Considering  the  budgeting 
problems  of  most  counties  and  localities. 
Federal  participation  to  this  limited  ex- 
tent will  not  provide  siifllcient  assistance 
to  those  communities  needing  help  most 
lugoitly. 

Commenting  on  the  Senate-passed 
bill, -and  proposals  like  mine  which  au- 
thorize expenditures  of  $6  billion  and 
above  for  the  pollution  fight,  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Federal  Aid  Reporter  said : 

OoBMSloua  (tf  the  urgency  end  veetneee  of 
the  problem.  Oongreee  eeema  detemUned  to 
proeMd  beyond  Admlnlstretlon  requests  Into 
what  may  emerge  aa  the  nation's  biggest 
domaetlc  commitment  of  the  year. 

In  an  esurller  bill.  HJl.  13087.  I  pro- 
posed that  the  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  UrtNm  Development  be  author- 
ised >o  make  grants  for  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  and  public  water 
faetntlee  in  suburban  areas.  These  com- 
munities are  imdergolng  very  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth,  and  some  Federal  help 
Is  needed  to  Insiire  that  this  growth  does 
not  outstrip  the  ability  to  provide  needed 
water  iaul  pollution-abatement  facilities. 

During  an  April  1  television  broadcast 
on  this  bUl.  I  said: 

Working  with  vlUage  and  town  officials 
both  In  Monroe  and  Wayne  County,  New 


York,  I  have  gained  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  expenses  cominualtles  face  In  pro- 
viding public  facilities.  The  suburbs  un- 
fortunately have  not  benefited  to  the  same 
extent  in  Federal  assistance  programs  as 
have  the  cities  and  rural  areas.  And.  their 
rapid  expansion  is  provlqg  very  costly  In 
terms  of  the  taxes  require*  to  support  It. 

Therefore,  because  of  tfte  heavy  Federal 
tax  burden  that  Is  borne  ky  suburbs,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  and  should  Increase  the  assist- 
ance grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities for  the  rapidly  growing  suburban 
communities.  Water  supply  and  adequate 
waste  treatment  are  two  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  In  our  suburbs,  and  I  hope  this  new 
Horton  bUl  can  help  to  prt>vlde  an  effective 
and  eflBclent  answer. 

IMMKDUTX   RXLP    rOB    LAKE    ONTARIO    AKD    LAKE 
ERIE 

Further,  m^  legislative  package  re- 
flects concern  with  two  special  areas  of 
the  pollution  problem  which  require  sep- 
arate attention.  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day the  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1966,  to 
authorize  $3,500,000  each  year  for  the 
next  4  years  for  the  development  of 
projects  designed  to  correct  the  contami- 
nated condition  of  these  two  important 
bodies  of  water.  While  long  range  re- 
search programs  both  piDposed  and  un- 
derway will  suffice  for  most  areas  of  the 
country — where  beaches  remain  open 
and  where  pollution  has  not  reached 
critical  proportions — Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Erie  have  already  reached  this 
sorry  state.  Lake  Erie  Is  today  almost 
biologically  dead,  and  must  be  revived. 
This  will  require  more  than  a  cessation 
of  contamination,  since  the  ability  of  the 
lake  to  cleanse  itself  is  in  question.  Lake 
Ontario,  while  not  yet  In  this  condition. 
is  nearing  It.  My  bill  would  focus  spe- 
cial attention,  and  earmark  special 
funds,  for  reviving  these  once  beautiful 
lakes. 

On  July  12. 1  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  Great 
Lakes  pollution,  and  I  told  the  commit- 
tee: 

Preservation  of  the  levels  of  the  leikes  is 
vltsU  to  navigation  upon  wklch  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  economy  ol  the  region  de- 
pends. Preservation  of  the  quality  is 
equally  vital  for  domestic  aad  industrial  use. 
Today  the  lakes  are  becomtng  polluted  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  progreeslvtely  greater  as  the 
water  flows  toward  the  'feast.  I.ake  £rle,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  flndiags  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  is  a  dying  lake. 
It  Is  becoming  saturated  with  f)ollution  and 
algal  growth.  It  is  the  most  shallow  of  the 
lakes  and  therefore  the  tioet  vulnerable. 
Domestic  and  industrial  wastes  deposited  by 
the  great  metropolitan  centers  of  Milwaukee. 
Chicago,  I>etrolt.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Buffalo 
and  many  lesser  conununlties,  as  waters  flow 
east,  become  more  and  mtre  concentrated 
until  we  see  the  disgraceful  sight  of  the 
beautiful  falls  of  Niagara  filled  with  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  waste  in  man^  forms,  streaked 
with  streams  of  concentrated  and  odoriferous 
waste  subetances,  naoetly  ckemical,  and  de- 
caying marme  vegetation  vMilch  are  beyond 
the  natural  ability  of  the  water  to  cope. 

The  lakes  have  become  almost  useless  tor 
fishing,  and  are  far  from  i.|peful  for  recrea- 
tional purposea.  The  water  can  be  used  for 
dCHnestic  and  industrial  putpoaee  only  after 
very  expensive  and  complicated  methods  of 
treatment.  It  is  a  serious  situation  which 
demands  Immediate  and  adequate  considera- 
tion. 


While  Lake  Erie  presents  the  moot  Immedi- 
ate problem  because  of  Its  relative  shallow- 
ness, much  the  same  conditions  have  been 
on  the  Increase  In  Lake  Ontario  with  the  ac- 
cumulation from  above  E*ie  added  to  by 
effluents  from  communities  bounding  that 
Lake.  Algal  growths  are  increasing  and  ef- 
fluents from  nearly  2  million  people  are 
being  discharged  Into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
American  side  and  from  2.5  million  on  the 
Canadian  side.  The  vigor  of  industry  and 
health  of  the  people  dependent  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  is  dependent  upon  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
its  water.  Necessity  drives  us  to  And  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  problem  is  an  international  one, 
requiring  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Already  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  (IJC)  has  begun  a 
study  of  the  problem.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
action  will  result  from  their  study. 

But  while  international  agreement  will  be 
necessary  to  completely  solve  the  problem, 
fast  and  immediate  steps  to  halt  pollution 
must  be  taken,  25  million  Americans  are 
vitally  Involved  here— we  can't  wait  for  com- 
plex International  agreements,  which  though 
ultimately  necessary,  wUl  take  time.  Less 
than  three  months  ago  I  shared  the  platform 
at  Michigan  State  University  with  2  members 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  stressed  the 
need  for  shared  responsibility  In  this  field. 
They  were  in  general  agreement.  But  right 
now.  we  must  take  Immediate,  unilateral 
action. 

HJR.  15595,  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year,  provides  for  a  complete  water- 
use  study  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
region  by  the  U.S.  Array  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. This  study  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able value  In  long-range  regional  plan- 
ning, but  action  is  needed  now  before 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  are  pol- 
luted beyond  hope  of  revival.  My  pro- 
posal will  answer  this  immediate  need. 

REMOVAL  OF  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES 

The  fourth  measure  I  am  submitting 
today  gives  the  U.S.  Government  the 
authority  to  collect  reimbursement  for 
its  expenses  in  removing  hazardous  sub- 
stances from  waterways — usually  under 
emergency  conditions.  Thus,  under  my 
bill  the  barge  loaded  with  chlorine  which 
sank  in  the  Mississippi  River  recently 
could  have  been  removed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment without  any  uncertainty  as  to 
who  would  bear  the  cost  of  removal. 
Often,  cargoes  are  lost  In  our  Nation's 
rivers  and  lakes  which,  if  they  are  not 
quickly  removed,  kill  literally  millions 
of  fish  and  marine  life,  and  which  add 
to  the  contamination  of  fresh  water. 
Under  my  bill,  the  Government  could  re- 
move such  cargoes  under  emergency 
conditions,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
party  responsible  for  the  mishap  will  pay 
the  cost  of  removal, 

PUBLIC  CONCERN  IB  CBUCIAL 

In  recent  months,  I  have  initiated  a 
personal  campaign  to  alert  my  constitu- 
ents to  the  water  pollution  crisis.  I 
have  appeared  countless  times  on  radio 
and  television  to  bring  the  many  aspects 
of  this  problem  before  the  public. 

In  a  June  23  statement.  I  condemned 
pollution  by  Federal  agencies. 

My  comment  came  In  a  statement  is- 
sued simultaneously  with  the  release  of 
a  report  from  the  House  Gtovemment 
Operations  Committee  listing  235  Fed- 
eral Installations  as  falling  to  complete 
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remedial  action  on  defective  waste  water  gressman  Prank  Hobton.  The  lawmaker  is 
^SDOsal  practices.  The  report  was  based  the  ranking  RepubUcan  of  the  House  Govern- 
a   1965   survey   by   the   Natural   Re-     ^^^'  Operations  committees  subcommittee 


on 

sources  and  Power  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber.   The  text  of  my  statement  follows: 

The  snail's  pace  of  attacking  and  abating 
pollution  from  Its  own  installations  Is  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  clean  waters. 

I  certainly  concur  with  our  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones. 
that  the  pace  of  pollution  abatement  in 
Uncle  Sam's  own  backyard  Is  too  slow.  We 
cannot  with  clear  conMlence  ask  others  to 
step  up  their  anti-pollution  programs  in  the 
{ace  of  such  shocking  Federal  facts. 

Two  years  ago.  as  our  Subcommittee's  new 
study  shows,  we  Identified  Installations 
needing  improvement  to  put  a  halt  to  pollu- 
tion practices.  Some  have  been  improved 
and  I  commend  those  responsible.  But.  too 
many — in  fact.  70";  of  the  installations  cov- 
ered In  the  report — still  are  pollution  offend- 
ers. If  further  foot-dragging,  fund  diver- 
sion, or  other  unwarranted  delays  continue 
to  mock  Federal  leadership  In  water  pollu- 
tion control.  I  shall  suggest  stringent  steps 
to  deal  with  the  offenders. 

On  the  next  day — June  24 — I  endorsed 
a  plan  to  halt  Federal  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  combined  sewage  systems,  which 
contribute  to  water  pollution.  The  text 
of  my  news  release  on  that  date  follows: 

Congressman  Frank  Horton.  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  Government 
Operations,  gave  his  "enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment" today  to  recommendations  aimed  at 
blocking  Federal  urban  renewal  aid  for  con- 
struction of  combined  storm -sanitary  sewers. 

The  antl-poUutlon  Subcommittee's  study 
of  the  contamination  problem  posed  by 
mixing  sewage  and  storm  water  runoff  in 
the  same  mains  was  released  today  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee. 

•It  Is  probably  a  little  known  fact  among 
the  American  public,"  Horton  said,  "but  the 
existence  of  these  combined  sewer  systems  In 
nearly  2.000  cities  of  our  covmtry  makes  the 
matter  a  ma]or  concern. 

'Everytime  a  heavy  rain  hits  these  com- 
munities, the  combined  sewers  allow  un- 
treated sewage  to  bypass  treatment  plants 
and  pour  Its  poison  Into  sxirroundlng  water- 
ways. 

"I  am  convinced,  based  on  our  Subcom- 
mittee's work,  that  no  new  urban  renewal 
project  should  be  approved  unless  It  has 
separate  sewer  systems.  While  this  step  will 
not.  of  Itself,  end  the  problem  of  water 
pollution,  It  win  help  us  to  tvun  the  corner." 

In  a  discussion  of  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewage  systems.  Federal  Aid 
Fleporter  commented : 

Combined  sewers  represent.  In  theory,  a 
reasonable  way  of  dealing  with  heavy  water 
flows,  for  even  if  such  flows  do  wa^h  out  some 
sewage,  there  is  all  the  more  dllutant  to  go 
with  It.  However,  most  such  systems  were 
built  with  far  too  little  normal  capacity  for 
current  sewage-disposal  needs,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  Is  overfl.ow  of  sewage-  and 
sludge-laden  waters  In  all  but  the  driest 
weather. 


HoETON.  who  requested  the  hearing  In  bla 
role  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee said  a  wide  range  of  Interasted 
organlzaUons  also  axe  being  asked  to  desig- 
nate witnesses.  Among  them  are  the  Monroe 
Cotmty  Conservation  Council,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil  of  Monroe  County,  the 
League  of  Women  'Voters,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Associated  Industries  of 
New  York  State.  Also  being  invited  to  pre- 
sent their  views  are  representatives  from  the 
New  York  State  Conservation  Council,  the 
Rochester  Commlttae  for  Scientific  Informa- 
tion, the  Federated  Garden  Clubs,  and  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  day  of  hearings  will  be  followed  by  a 
full  day  of  field  Inspections  on  Saturday, 
July  23.  Boats  and  helicopters  are  expected 
to  be  used  to  give  Horton  and  his  colleagues 
a  view  of  pollution  conditions  In  the  affected 
area. 

Pour  days  before  the  hearings  on  the 
eastern  Great  Lakes  were  held  In  Roch- 
ester, I  released  the  details  of  the  field 
inspection  which  followed  the  taking  of 
testimony : 

Horton  Details  Comgressionai.  Pkobe 

Washington,  July  18. — Congressman  Hor- 
ton furnished  details  today  on  a  fleld  in- 
spaction  by  members  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources   and    Power    Subcommittee    of    the 


on  Natural  Resources  and  Power  which  will 
conduct  the  probe. 

HoBTON  said  Subcommittee  Chairman  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Alabama  agreed  to  his 
request  for  the  hearings  and  also  authorized 
an  additional  day  of  fleld  Inspections  by  the 
Subcommittee's  Congressmen. 

The  hearings  will  open  at  9:00  am.  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  Chambers  of  the  Monroe 
County  Hall  of  Justice.  County  Manager 
Gordon  A.  Howe  told  Horton  and  Jones  the 
county  wa.s  pleased  to  cooperate  by  making 
the  courtroom  available  for  the  hearing. 

Witnesses  from  public  and  private  agencies 
across  New  Y  irk  State  are  being  invited  to 
testify  or  submit  statements  for  the  record. 
Statements  for  the  legislative  record  of  the 
hearings  also  are  Invited  from  Interested  In- 
divldu-ils,  according  to  Horton. 

Horton  said  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
hearing  and  Inspection  visits  will  be  to  assess 
pollution  problems  in  the  drainage  basin  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  The  scope  of 
the  hearings  relates  to  Hobton's  new  bill 
proposing  a  comprehensive  water  resources 
study  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  emphasis  on 
Ontario  and  Erie.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  would  conduct  such  a  study  un- 
der the  terms  of  Hobton's  bill,  already  has 
reported  to  Congress  that  It  feels  the  study     House    Committee   on    Government    Opera- 


Is  warranted  at  this  time  because  the  large 
concentration  of  people  and  Industry  on  the 
Great  Lakes  has  caused  water  and  water- 
related  problems. 

During  the  Subcommittee's  inspection 
tour,  scheduled  for  Saturday,  July  23.  Hor- 
ton snld  he  expects  thnt  boats  and  helicop- 
ters win  be  used  to  give  his  colleagues  the 
broadest  possible  picture  of  pollution  prob- 
lems In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Luncheons  and  receptions  for  the  visiting 
Congres.smen  also  are  anticipated,  and  de- 
tails will  be  issued  prior  to  the  hearings. 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Jones,  majority 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  Congress- 
man John  S  Monagan  of  Connecticut,  J.  Ed- 
ward Roush  of  Indiana.  David  S.  King  of 
Utah.  Henry  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey,  and 
John  E.  Moss  of  California.  Serving  with 
Horton  as  minority  members  are  Congress- 
men Howard  H.  Callaway  of  Georgia  and 
John  N.  Erleneorn  of  ininols. 

Chairman  of  the  fun  committee  Is  Con- 
gressman WILLIAM  L.  Dawson  of  Illinois. 
Conpresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Grovernment  Operations  Committee. 

On  July  13,  the  Rochester  hearing  wit- 
nesses were  announced: 

Water  Pollution  Experts  To  Testify 

Washington,  July  13. — Officials  from  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  governments  and  nimner- 
otis  civic  organizations  will  testify  on  water 
pollution  problems  before  the  House  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee  In 
Rochester  on  July  22,  Congressman  Horton 
announced  today.  The  Subcommittee,  a  unit 
of  the  Hoxiee  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, will  hold  a  full  day  of  pubUc  hearings 
on  pollution  In  the  Lake  Ontario-Lake  Erie 
drainage  basins. 

Horton  said  Matthew  Welsh.  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  section  of  the  International 
Joint  Conamlsslon,  and  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Army  Corps 


tions.  Investigating  water  pollution  problems 
in  the  Great  Lakes  dralu.age  basin.  After 
holding  a  full  day  of  hearings  In  the  Roch- 
ester Civic  Center  Hall  of  Justice  on  Friday, 
July  22.  featuring  experts  from  public 
and"  private  agencies,  the  Subcommittee  plana 
to  examine  the  situation  first  hand  by  mak- 
ing on-the-spot  Inspections. 

Sattirday  morning,  the  Congressmen  will 
travel  to  the  City  of  Rochester  Sewage  Dis- 
posal Plant  on  Pine  Grove  Avenue  at  Durand- 
Eastman  Park.  Following  a  tour  of  the  sew- 
age disposal  facilities,  the  committeemen  will 
board  a  Coast  Guard  Cutter  at  Summerville 
Station  and  will  cruise  out  on  to  Lake  On- 
tario to  view  pollution  In  the  lake,  over  the 
City  disposal  outlet  pipe,  and  along  the 
beaches.  They  wCl  then  proceed  up  the 
Geneciee  River  to  Hanford  Landing  near  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Bridge,  site  of  the  waste 
treatment  facilities  for  Kodak  Park.  The 
morning  will  end  with  an  Inspection  of  this 
plant,  to  be  foilowied  by  a  luncheon  hosted 
by  Eastman  Kodak  Company  officials. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Congressmen  will 
board  helicopters.  According  to  Horton.  they 
plan  to  fly  east  along  the  route  of  the  Barge 
Canal  as  far  as  the  Village  of  Lyons  in  Wayne 
Cotmty,  and  then  will  sweep  north  to  Sodua 
Bay,  landing  at  Sodus  Point.  There  they 
will  be  met  by  a  delegation  of  Wayne  County 
officials,  headed  by  Board  of  Supervisor* 
Chairman,  Donald  Colvln.  At  that  time,  the 
Congressmen  will  be  briefed  on  the  area  pol- 
lution problem.  From  Sodus  Point,  the  Con- 
gressmen will  fly  west  along  the  Lake  On- 
tario shoreline  to  the  Niagara  River,  then 
will  swing  south  orer  the  River  to  Lake  Erie 
and  the  City  of  Buffalo,  and  will  rettim  to 
the  Rochester  Airport  by  flying  east  along 
the  Barge  Canal. 

Horton  said  that  the  fleld  Inspection  wlU 
permit  the  Subcomanlttee  to  gain  a  wide  view 
of  the  Lake  OntarkD  pollution  situation,  and 
will  complement  the  testimony  of  the  Friday 
hearings. 

The  Importance  of  public  participation 


On  July  7,  the  Natural  Resources  and    J^^/^^i^S^^^^^.^LT^rrve^norRick:.    ^-  the  fight  against,  pollution  cannot  be 


Power  Subcommittee's  Rochester  poUu 
tlon  hearings  were  announced : 

Horton  Skts  Pollution  Hearings  Here 
Washington,     July     7.— A    Congressional 
Committee  wUl  hold  water  pollution  hear- 
ings in  Rochester  Friday,  July  22,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  today  by  Con- 


feller  has  been  invited  to  head  a  New  York 
State  delegation  of  witnesses  which  also  is  to 
Include  experts  from  the  State  Health  De- 
partment and  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. Monroe  County  Manager  Gordon  A. 
Howe  and  Rochester  Mayor  Frank  T.  Lamb 
are  expected  to  appear. 


overemphasized.  If  the  public  is  not 
aware  and  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  no  amount 
of  Federal  offers  of  assistance  will  make 
the  difference — just  as  an  antilitteriruf 
campaign  would  fail  without  complete 
citizen  cooperation. 
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TtoiB  is  the  reason  I  have  expended  so 
much  energy  in  getting  the  message 
across  to  my  constituents  about  pollu- 
tion. I  would  recommend  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  they  under- 
take similar  campaigns. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Federal  antipollution  programs  I  am  pro- 
posing today,  as  well  as  those  I  have 
sponsored  previously,  will  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  in  Congress. 
Coupled  with   a   high  level   of  public 


awareness  and  concern,  and  necessarily 
with  fuU  public  cooperation  in  the  fight 
against  this  shameful  waste  of  natural 
resources,  these  programs  can  and  will 
restore  to  our  Nation  Ijeautiful  and  plen- 
tiful waterways. 
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The  Jlou.-e  met  at  12  o'clock  r-ooii. 
TliC  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  tlic  loriOwnig  prayer: 

God  ;s  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  re^u 
present  help  in  trmihlc.  ikercj->re  Kill  .ve 
r.ot  fear. — Psalm  46:  1. 

Eternal  God.  our  Fatlier.  who  an  the 
rcfutre  and  strength  of  Thy  people  in 
every  ace  and  whose  creative  .spirit  is 
ever  calling  us  to  new  frontiers  of 
thought  and  action,  wc  pause  in  Thy 
presence  as  we  greet  th.e  coming  of  an- 
other day.  In  Thy  strength  we  would  be 
made  strong,  v.'ith  Tliy  wisdom  we  would 
be  made  wise,  and  by  Thy  grace  we  would 
be  made  pood. 

We  are  grateful  foi'  tliis  day  of  oppor- 
tunity and  challenge.  By  a  clarity  of 
thought,  by  a  sincerity  of  spirit,  by  a 
genuineness  of  moti\e.  and  by  a  good- 
ness of  life  may  we  show  ourselves  ready 
for  the  responsibilities  we  face  this  hour. 

Kiiidle  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Thy  children  a  real  love  for  peace 
and  may  the  rule  of  Thy  spirit  increase 
in  the  mind.s  of  men  until  justice  and 
good  will  .shall  be  established  upon  this 
planet:  in  the  name  of  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day.   August    26,    1966.    was    read    and 

approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Airington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
tliat  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H,  Con.  Res,  990.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
t.'iorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  cor- 
rect the  enrollment  of  the  bill  S.  3105. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
v.hich  the  concurrence  of  tlic  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R.  13712.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  L-ibor 
■■-Mnclards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection 
"o  additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
::..iin  wage,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlic  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sc'.iate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
!!ie  bill  (H.R.  13712)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
.938  to  extend  its  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  to  raise  the  minimum 
>^age,  and  for  other  purposes,''  requests 
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a  conference  wuh  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Yar- 
Bc.ROUCH,  Mr.  R.^NDOLPH.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mj\ 
"Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Prouty.  Mr.  F.^NNiN.  arid  Mr.  Griffin  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  an:iour.ced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
tlte  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S,  690.  An  ..ct  for  ihe  relief  of  Norman  J. 
Pitman; 

S.  1356,  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
;o  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain  civil 
.ictions  in  Federal  district  courts  without 
regard  to  the  $10  000  Umitation,  and  for 
.ther  piu-poscs. 

S  2188,  An  act  to  amend  chi^pter  73,  t;t:e 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
tjnited  States: 

S  2190  An  act  to  permit  the  compellirig  of 
testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  and 
the  granting  of  inimunity  in  connection 
"t:crf  wi'h: 

S.  2207,  An  fict  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code.  ■■Patents."  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  5.  1946.  as  amended 
■.vith  respect  to  appeals  ia  patent  and  trade- 
mark cases; 

S,  2500.  Ai.  act  for  tl'.e  relief  of  James  A 
Todd,  Jr.; 

S.  2829.  A".  ,,l:  to  amend  section  301iai 
(7)   of  the  In;!n;grui:on  and  Nationality  Act. 

S  29:,-i  An  .,ct  fir  V.i°  rel.cf  of  Mr  and 
Mr=   J   I,,  Pigfcrd; 

S,  3354.  All  act  to  amend  the  law  establish- 
ing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assistance 
loans  to  Indian   tribes; 

S.  3404.  An  act  to  authoru'e  the  .Attornev 
General  to  transfer  an  inmate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Jail  t-o  any  other  institu- 
tion under  tlie  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  with  respect  to  sucii  inmate,  and  for 
utlu-r  purposes; 

S,  3504.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Act  of 
June  30,  1954.  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  PaciTic  Island.^,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S  3576.  An  act  to  amend  se-ticr.  2241  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
'he  jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  cus- 
tody under  Judgments  and  sentences  of 
State   co'art-s:    and 

S  J  Res,  169,  Joint  rc^olntion  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  deslg- 
n.iting  the  30th  day  cf  Septetnbcr  ;r.  1966 
;'s  ■Bible  Transl'a'ion  Dav". 


THE  CAPITOr^-PICTORIAL 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.    GETTYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gen''enian 


fron;  Texas  Mr,  Bu.-lfsonI  may  extend 
his  rematks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

TJie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  leciuc^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Caroline'' 

There  was  no  ob.iection, 

Mr.  BURLESON,  Mr,  Speaker.  n\y 
purpose  in  reqfuestir.g  this  time  is  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House  member- 
ship to  the  latest  edition  of  The  Capitol, 
whicli  is  now  being  distributed  to  all  of- 
fices, as  requ.:  ed  by  the  legislation.  This 
pictorial  magazine.  House  Document  No. 
260.  was  printed  by  authorization  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  364,  Dur- 
ing considerauon  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution the  Commiitee  on  House  Ad- 
ministraiioit.  recognizing  the  generally 
popular  demand  for  this  book,  fixed  the 
allowable  amount  for  each  Member  at 
1  000  cones.  Said  amount  was  calculated 
as  equitable  and  reasonable  as  the  pub- 
lication is  uiiderstandably  not  in  the 
category  of  documicnts  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  inexpensively. 
Wiih  that  thouglit  in  mind  I  must  advise 
all  Members  that  there  will  be  few,  if 
ar.y.  extra  copies.  The  many  distribu- 
tion points,  s-jch  as  dcpositoiw  libraries. 
•Aill  conijume  about  the  entire  edition. 
Of  course,  tlic-re  will  be  sales  copies  avail- 
able at  the  Superintendent  of  DiDCuments. 
and  this  will  be  noted  if  requests  for  addi- 
tional copies  appear. 

I  simply  recite  these  conditions  in  order 
that  each  Member  may  exercise  the 
greatest  prudesice  to  effect  broadest  con- 
stituent distribution. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  GROUP  LIFE 
INSUP^^NCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  tlie  bill  iH.R.  6926)  to 
strengthen  the  fiirancial  condition  of  the 
employees'  life  insurance  fund  created 
by  the  Feder&l  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  to  provide  cer- 
tain adjustments  hi  amounts  of  group  life 
r^nd  group  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment insurance  under  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follo'is: 

Strike  out  all  after  tl.e  enacting  clause  atid 
insert; 

■'Tliat  (a)  section  2,  a;  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
as  am.ended  (5  US.C,  2091.  68  Stat.  736;  Pub- 
lic Lai*-  84-598),  is  am.ended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  ■employmenf  In  the  proviso 
the  following;  "or  solely  because  he  was  pre- 
viously retired  on  annuity  from  Government 
clMlian  employment,'. 
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"(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•The  life  Insurance  (Including  additional 
group  life  Insurance)  of  an  insured  retired 
employee  who  1b  reemployed  under  condi- 
tions which  do  not  terminate  hlg  title  to  an- 
nuity shall  cease  if  he  again  becomes  eligible 
to  be  insured  as  an  employee.  Unless  he  gives 
written  notice  that  he  desires  not  to  be  in- 
sured, the  amount  of  life  Insurance  which 
shall  be  paid  after  his  death  shnll  in  no  case 
be  less  than  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  paid  if  he  had  not  been  reemployed.' 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3ta)  or  such  Act  ts 
amended  by — 

"(1)  inserting  (1)'  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

"(2)  striking  out  'approximating  his  an- 
nual compensation  not  exceeding  $20,000'; 

"(3)  striking  out  the  insurance  schedule 
Included  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  ther;- 
ol  the  following: 


'  I  f  annual  oompon.-iat  ion  1 

Tlie  .iinount 

ib 



Tlip  amount 

of  (rroup 

of  group  life  1 
insur<ino<-     ! 

accidontnl 

lieulli  ;inil  (li.-;- 

Greater 

Hut  not 

shall  be- 

iiicrulH'riiU'.'it 

than- 

p-ealiT 

iiLsunmci' 

than— 

1 

shall  hi— 

* 

$7.'iO 

st.  000 

$I.O(XI 

I7S0 

I., '1(10 

2.  (*K) 

•2.  U») 

1.5»)0 

■J.  -i-vi 

■i.nm 

3.000 

2.250 

;t.o()0 

4.000 

4.O0O 

3.(100 

3.  IM 

5.  (JOO 

5.  (XX) 

3. -SO 

4.  ,500 

ti.noo 

0,000 

4.  .50(1 

5.  aw 

7.000 

7.  (XX) 

S.2.M 

ti.  000 

H.OOO 

».  000 

tl.0O() 

fi,  750 

9.000 

9.000 

«.  7.10 

7.  .5110 

10.000 

10,0011 

7,sno 

S.  -2.50 

11.000 

1 1 .  (X)0 

»,2,V1 

9.(100 

12.000 

12.1X1(1 

9.000 

H.  7.'iO 

13.0(10 

13.000 

9.750 

10.  .500 

14.0(X) 

14.000 

lo.sai 

11,250 

15,000 

15,  mx) 

11,2.W 

12. !»() 

If).  000 

Ifi.(XX) 

12.000 

r2.7.'i«l 

17.000 

17.0(X) 

1-2, 7fiO 

13.  .VX) 

IS.  000 

IN  (XK) 

13.500 

14. -250 

19.0IX) 

19.0OI) 

14.  2«) 

15.000 

•20.  noil 

20.0(VI 

15.000 

1.5.  7511 

21.001) 

2I.00O 

15.750 

l(i.  500 

22.  OIK) 

22.  (XX) 

16.500 

17.2:.0 

23.000 

23,  (XX) 

17,250 

1H.0OO 

24.000 

24.  IXXt 

18,000 

IH,  7,50 

25.000 

25.000 

1»,  7.')0 

l!t..5<X) 

•20. 000 

2(1.  noo 

19,500 

20.  2.50 

27.000 

27.  ixm 

20.250 

■21.0IK1 

2s,  noo 

•2»,  (XH) 

21,  (XX) 

21 . 7.V1 

2fl.  o(yi 

•29.  IXX) 

21,7.'.fl 

22.  .vm 

;«).  noil 

:xi.O()i) 

2-2.  SW) 

23.  2.50 

31 .  000 

m.iiui) 

•23.  2,5tl 

24.  (V«l 

.12.  OIX) 

32.  (KX) 

24. 0<X) 

24.  i:*> 

■.a.  oofi 

:t3. 000 

24.  7.V) 

25.  .501) 

34.  fKX) 

.•(4.  (KM) 

2.1.500 

•2fi.  250 

V>.  000 

:j5.(KX) 

2«.2,«1 

27.  Olio 

3ti.  000 

30.  (XX) 

27,000 

•27.  7.50 

37.000 

37.  000 

27,  7.V) 

•».  500 

38.0(X) 

3>*.  IXXl 

2S,  ,V)0 

211,  2.50 

39.  IXX> 

:i9.  mill 

2».  '251) 

1            ' 

40.OU0 

40.  HOD' . 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following : 

"'(2)  In  addition  to  the  insurance  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  each  employee 
Insured  under  this  Act  shall  have  additional 
group  life  insurance  and  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  Insurance  in  the 
amount  of  $2,000.' 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  'accidental  death 
Insurance'  the  words  '(Including  additional 
group  life  and  accidental  death  Insurance)'. 

"(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(b)  and 
the  first  sentence  of  section  6(c)  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  'life 
insurance'  the  words  '(including  additional 
life  Insurance)'. 

"(d)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  'such 
Insurance'  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  words  'other  than  additional 
group  life  insurance,'. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 'During  any  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  insurance 


purchased  by  the  Comitisslon  as  authorized 
In  section  7  of  the  Act,  there  shall  be  u-lth- 
held  from  each  salary  payment  of  such  em- 
ployee, as  his  share  of  the  cost  of  his  group 
life  and  accidental  de»th  and  dismember- 
ment Insurance,  an  ar«ount  determined  by 
the  Commission,  to  be  ait  a  biweekly  rate,  ad-  ; 
justed  to  the  nearest  teiu.  equal  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  level  cost,  Cf  the  Insurance  pro- 
vided: Provided.  That  an  employee  wlio  is 
paid  on  other  than  a  biweekly  basis  shall 
have  an  amount  ."^o  witUlield.  Uetermined  at  a 
proportionate  rale  whifch  rate  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  cc-et.' 

•■(b)  Section  5ib)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •Commjsi.son.  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  the  amount  withheld  from  the 
employee  under  this  seijiion'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •Commission  equal  to  two-fifths 
of  the  level  cost  of  th<  insurance  provided'. 
•'Sec.  4.  (a)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Aat  sliall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins after  the  date  of  enactment,  and  sliali 
be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  reem- 
ployment commences  en  or  after  such  day. 
or  in  which  reeniployttitiu  commenced  but 
has  not  termttiated  prior  to  such  day. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  payable  for  the  death 
or  dismemberment  of  «ny  officer  or  employee, 
the  amendments  madt  by  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  tliis  Act.  but  shall  have  no  ef- 
fect in  the  case  of  any  Officer  or  employee  who 
died,  or  was  finally  sepiiirated  or  retired  prior 
to  such  date.  The  amendments  made  by 
the  remaining  provisicm.s  of  section  2  shall 
take  effect  the  first  tiA\  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  ntt  le~a  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  but  shall  have 
no  effect  in  the  case  of  nny  officer  or  employee 
who  died,  or  was  finally  separated  or  retired 
prior  to  such  date. 

"(c)  For  the  purpole  of  determining  the 
amounts  to  be  withheld  from  an  employee's 
salary  or  contributed  fi-om  the  respective  ap- 
propriation or  fund,  tjie  amendments  made 
by  sections  2  and  3  of  thi.s  Act  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  *f  ilie  first  pay  period 
which  begins  not  less  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment." 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  resret  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  amendment  or  amendments 
read.  I  assume  thfct  any  amendments 
are  germane  to  this  fcill 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  All  of  the 
amendments  are  germane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  tbc  right  to  object.  I 
was  talking  with  ariother  Member  and 
I  did  not  hear  the  reque.st.  Would  the 
gentleman  please  repeat  it? 
'  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  vequehl 
was  unanimous  coiijcnt  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  H.H.  6926  with  a  Senate 
amendment  and  apree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  p!ea:.e  indi- 
cate to  the  meniber.ship  the  bill  itself 
and  the  amendment  thereto? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Yes.  H.R. 
6926  is  a  change  in  the  group  insurance 
program  of  Federal  e mplo.vees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^hien  the  bill  left  the 
House,  we  had  amended  the  Group  In- 
surance Act  to  the  effect  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  could  set  the  r;\les 
on   the   Government   contribution   and, 


thus,  make  up  the  deficiencies  that  they 
feared  would  occur. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ol'ier 
body  they  clianged  this  so  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  can  set  the  rates  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the 
insurance  program,  but  when  they  .set 
tho.se  rates  they  must  be  60  percent  con- 
tributed by  the  employee  and  40  per- 
cent contributed  by  the  Federal  G<i\ - 
einmenl:  whereas,  at  the  present  time 
it  is  66- 1-33 '.1.  In  other  words,  it  is 
now  going  to  be  60-40. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Sixty  per- 
cent by  our  employees  and  40  percent  by 
the  Government ■> 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Sixty  i>^r- 
cent  by  the  employees  and  40  percent  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  tlie 
gentleman  from  Montana  explain  why 
the  formula  has  been  revi.sed? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Tlie  for- 
mula ha.s  to  be  revised  in  order  to  make 
up  what  they  claim  to  be  the  deficiencies 
on  the  premiums  on  the  group  life  in- 
surance program.  In  the  House  we  sim- 
ply provideci  for  the  employer  to  make 
the  entire  contribution  with  which  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  However,  the 
other  body  concluded  that  the  contribu- 
tion should  be  60  percent  to  40  percent  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  it 
certainly  will.  It  will  do  it  very  nicely. 
Therefore,  they  will  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency on  a  60-40  basis. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  my  im- 
pression correct  to  the  effect  that  the 
net  result  is  that  the  Government  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  more? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  Go\ - 
crnment  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  more, 
estimated  to  be  in  the  stun  of  $86  million, 
but  so  will  the  employee.  The  employees' 
contribution  will  possibly  be  about  $95 
million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  return  for 
that  they  receive  a  larger  insurance 
coverage? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  larger 
insurance  coverage  is,  of  course,  because 
of  the  increased  salaries.  The  limit  has 
been  $20,000.  Now  the  limit  will  be 
$30,000  for  employees,  while  the  reduc- 
tion upon  retirement  will  be  the  same.  It 
will  reduce  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has 
been  reduced  historically  in  the  past — 2 
percent  a  month  upon  retirement.  How- 
ever, there  is  added  a  $2,000  irreducible 
minimum.  The  irreducible  minimum  has 
been  held  to  25  percent  of  the  entire  in- 
surance policy.  Now  it  will  be  25  per- 
cent of  the  eiitire  insurance  policy,  plus 
$2,000.  That  will  be  the  irreducible 
minimum. 

Mr.  GERALD  R ,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  rcseivation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Sfjeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6926,  as  passed  by  the  House  on  May 
3.  1965,  had  a  twofold  purpose.  Its 
primary  objective  was  to  strengthen  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees'  group   life   insurance   fund   by 


authorizing  the  Government  to  increase 
its  contribution  toward  the  total  pre- 
mium costs.  This  permissive  authority, 
while  not  mandatory,  would  have  given 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  flexibility 
in  determining  what  share  of  the  cost 
the  Government  should  bear  from  time 
to  time  as  the  need  arises,  so  that  the 
fund  plight  be  maintained  at  a  proper 
level. 

Tills  body  demonstrated  its  concern 
for  the  deficiencies  being  incurred  by 
adopting  the  bill  at  that  time.  In  recog- 
nizing that  failure  of  the  Government 
to  a.ssure  adequate  financing  of  trust 
funds  of  this  kind  will  lead  to  serious 
trouble,  the  Members  of  the  House  acted 
unanimously  and  responsibly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  in  keep- 
ing faith  with  its  employees. 

The  House -passed  bill  al.so  updated  the 
limitation  on  maximum  insurance  cov- 
erage by  realistically  relating  it  to 
present-day  salary  levels. 

The  Senate,  on  March  30.  1966, 
amended  H.R.  6926  to  provide  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  Federal  Emjiloyees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act,  which  has  re- 
mained relatively  unchanged  since  its 
inception  in  1954.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  insurance  proprams  provided 
employees  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  have  been  vastly  improved. 

The  Government  life  insurance  pro- 
gram is  one  that  millions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  families  rely  upon 
heavily  for  the  major  part  of  their  total 
insurance  program.  The  number  and 
scope  of  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
on  the  subject  demonstrate  the  keen  in- 
terest of  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
progress  of  the  programs  12-year  his- 
tory. 

While  the  Senate  amendment  does 
not  go  as  far  as  some  measures  propose. 
it  is  a  significant  step  forward.  The 
amendment  provides  three  major  im- 
provements: 

First.  An  increase  of  approximately 
one-third  in  the  basic  coverage  of  ail 
employees. 

Second.  An  additional  $2,000  of  insur- 
ance which  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
reduction  after  retirement. 

Third.  A  change  in  the  cost-sharing 
ratio  from  its  present  2  to  1  to  a  new- 
ratio  of  3  to  2,  the  employee  thus  pay- 
ing 60  percent  and  the  Government  pay- 
ing 40  percent  of  the  level  cost. 

The  amendment  will  accomplish  the 
dual  objective  of  providiiiK  greater  pro- 
tection for  lower  echelon  employees  who 
can  least  afford  to  purchase  adequate 
private  in.surance.  and  furnishing  greater 
insurance  protection  for  higher-level 
employees  where  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion in  the  Federal  service  is  most  essen- 
tial. 

Tlie  amendment  also  offers  answers  to 
tlie  financial  needs  of  the  life  insurance 
program,  and  to  the  objectives  of  a  pro- 
i^ressive  program  that  is  adequate,  mean- 
ingful, and  serves  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  employee  and  the  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  17195.  the  so-called  Re- 
serve bill  of  rights,  which  was  reported 
out  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


THE  RESERVE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  obedient  to  our  obligations  to 
this  House,  your  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  this  morning  rejxirted  out 
the  Reserve-National  Guard  bill  which 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Hebert],  has 
called  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  gives  the  Presi- 
dent, amonc:  other  things,  the  authority 
to  call  up.  upon  notifying  the  Congress-^ 
upon  notifyinc  the  Congress — approxi- 
mately 190.000  untrained,  unattached, 
and  or  attached  reservists  to  a>.iive  duty. 
He  can  call  them  up  by  notifying  the 
Congre.ss. 

Under  the  Russell  amendment  which 
we  turned  down  the  other  day.  he  could 
have  called  certainly  some  470.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components.  This  is 
why  we  said  this  amendment  would  have 
decimated  our  Reserve  component.s. 

Under  the  Hebert  bill  on  which  we  are 
going  to  file  a  report  by  midnight  tonight 
and  on  which  we  will  get  a  rule  as  soon 
as  we  can,  we  plan  to  bring  it  up  as  soon 
as  we  can  after  the  Labor  Day  recess  for 
your  consideration.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
The  committee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Hebert]  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  over  many  months 
of  the  hearings  on  this  vital  subject  to 
the  security  of  this  country. 


REMOVAL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  MATTER 
FROM  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  have  my  remarks  fol- 
low those  of  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Hou.^e.  supplementing 
what  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  said,  I 


merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  both 
the  chairman  and  myself,  have  kept  faith 
with  what  we  promised  the  House  to  do 
la^t  week  when  the  so-called  Russell 
amendment  was  before  us.  I  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
report  removes  all  legislative  matter 
from  the  appropriations  bill.  It  removes 
the  legislative  matter  as  related  to  the 
end  strength  of  the  Reserves.  It  also  fol- 
lows the  mandate  of  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  378  to  3  last  week  to  follow  the  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  Reserve  strength 
which  is  contained  in  the  appropriations 
bill.  So  from  here  on  out  there  can  be 
no  area  of  criticism  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  allowing  legislative  lan- 
guage to  go  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

This  removes  that  objection  and  It 
keeps  faith  with  the  promise  which  was 
made  to  this  House  last  week. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OF   1966 

Mr.  FALLON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  3155) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN    SPEAKS   OUT 
AGAINST  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day one  of  our  great  Americans,  former 
President  Harry  Truman,  issued  a  strong 
■v^arning  on  the  growing  economic  crisis 
created  by  high  interest  rates. 

Tnis  is  a  statement  that  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congre.ss. 

Throughout  his  public  life,  and  par- 
tictUarly  in  his  years  at  the  White  House, 
President  Truman  fought  to  keep  interest 
rates  down  and  his  success  saved  the 
American  people  billions  of  dollars  over 
the  years.  Often,  he  was  forced  to  fight 
acainst  great  odds  and  powerful  forces 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  this  area. 

I  well  remember  August  of  1950  and 
the  early  pait  of  1951  when  the  Fedeial 
Reserve  Board  attempted  to  seize  control 
of  the  monetary  iwlicies  of  the  country 
and  defy  President  Truman  on  Interest 
rates.  President  Truman,  however, 
called  in  the  entire  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  demanded  that  it  maintain 
the  2':>-percent  interest  on  long-term 
Government  securities — a  rate  which 
had  continued  in  effect  since  the  1930's. 
President  Truman  won  that  showdown 
and  thus  saved  the  American  people  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars. 

In  1952,  the  last  year  of  the  Truman 
administration,  the  interest  charges  on 
the  national  debt  stood  at  only  S5.8  bil- 
lion.    Today,  that  figure  is  more  than 
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$13  billion.  If  the  interest  rates  had 
been  kept  at  the  Truman  level,  we  would 
be  paying  only  $6.6  billion  annually  on 
the  national  debt  instead  of  the  current 
113  billion. 

As  President  Truman  noted,  he  sel- 
dom makes  public  comment  on  issues  to- 
day. But  he  regards  the  current  interest 
rate  crisis  as  too  serious  to  remain  silent. 
He  has  performed  a  great  public  service 
In  speaking  out  against  this  growing 
meruu^e  to  the  country's  economic  well- 
being. 

Later,  in  today's  Record,  I  will  insert 
the  text  of  President  Tnunan's  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gjentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MOAPA  VALLEY  WATER  CO., 
LOGANDALE,  NEV. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  tlie 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  2270)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Moapa  Valley  Water  Co., 
of  Logandale,  Nev.,  with  an  amendment 
of  the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  Une  5.  strike  out  "$44,760.37"  and 
insert  "»5e.018.22 ". 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  io 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Dowdy]  ? 
j  There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SHIRLEY  SHAPIRO 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2681)  for 
the  relief  of  Shirley  Shapiro,  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "»150,000"  and 
Insert:  "$120,000". 

Page  1.  line  5,  after  "to"  insert  "Sidney 
8.  Shapiro  and". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
lor  the  relief  oX  Sidney  S.  Shapiro  and 
Shirley  Shapiro." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dowdy  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RIOTING  IN  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mir.ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  and  ashamed  because  of  the 
events  which  have  occurred  in  Wauke- 
gan,  111.,  during  Uie  last  3  days,  where 
rioting  and  disturbances  have  occurred 
which  have  resulted  in  great  prop- 
erty damage  and  physical  violence.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  community  where 
greater  opportunity  is  presented  to  people 
of  all  races  and  creeds  for  job  opportuni- 
ties, for  housing  cpportunitius.  educa- 
tional advantages.^  and  all  the  other 
things  which  we  are  seeking  to  provide 
for  people  equally  regardless  of  race  and 
color. 

I  would  also  lik«  to  point  out  that  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  civil 
rights  legislation  in  this  Congress,  but  I 
cannot  think  of  amything  that  does  a 
greater  disservice  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  than  activities  such  as  those  that 
have  occurred  in  Waukegan,  111. 

I  grieve  for  those  who  have  been  in- 
jured and  hope  that  they  \^ill  be  restored 
to  full  and  perfect  health.  I  hope  also 
that  the  serious  property  damage — some 
of  wiuch  I  witnessed  over  this  weekend — 
may  be  repaired  promptly.  I  trust  that 
those  who  have  flouted  the  law  will  be 
brought  to  speedy  justice  and  that  the 
tranquillity  and  continued  constructive 
growth  in  cordial  community  relations 
and  full  opportunities  for  progress  may 
be  resumed. 

The  struggle  for  better  jobs  and -bet- 
ter housing  will  not  be  won  easily,  but 
with  violence  and  rioting  these  objec- 
tives may  not  be  won  at  all.  I  commend 
the  city  and  county  governments  for 
their  efforts  and  tije  many  civil  and  spir- 
itual leaders  and  organizations  of  the 
Waukegan  community  on  their  sincere 
efforts  and  accomplishments.  At  the 
same  time  I  condemn  every  individual 
and  organization  liiat  foments  hate  and 
violence.  I  hope  e»rnestly  that  they  wiU 
recognize  their  error  and  join  with  the 
constructive  elemaints  of  Waukegan  and 
of  the  State  and  Nation  in  helping  to 
build  a  better  community  and  a  better 
America. 


Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  PatmanI,  and  also  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dall] in  commending  to  the  House  the 
reading  of  President  Truman's  remarks 
in  regard  to  high  interest  rates  and  in- 
deed the  consequences  of  what  con- 
tinued high  interest  rates  mean  to  our 
economy.  It  is  exactly  what  some  of  us 
have  been  pointing  out  for  many  months. 
This  indeed  can  lead  to  recession. 

I  notice  President  Truman  used  the 
word  "depression,"  but  the  point  is  that 
people  must  go  beyond  just  the  sur- 
face appearance  and  ask  the  question: 
'"What  causes  high  interest  rates?" 
Then  we  begin  to  ohserve  it  is  because 
the  administration  has  failed  to  follow 
proper  fiscal  policies  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
penditures. If  they  are  not  going  to  fol- 
low proper  expenditure  policies,  then 
they  have  to  move  forward  and  request 
tax  increases.  Indeed,  the  time  is  too 
late.  I  do  hope  all  the  Members  will 
read  President  Truman's  remarks. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  26, 
1966,  I  obtained  a  special  order  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  15  minutes  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  special  order  be  extended  anoth- 
er 15  minutes  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  pertinent  materia:  therein. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Members  of  the  House  are 
calling  attention  to  the  statement  of  for- 
mer President  Truman  which  was  issued 
over  the  weekend  and  are  callinp  atten- 
tion again  to  the  disaster  that  will  befall 
this  country  if  tlie  executive  bianch  of 
the  P'ederal  Government  does  not  put 
the  brakes  on  spending.  The  Johnson 
administration  is  contributing  to  the 
tight-money,  high-interest  situation  by 
competing  for  the  available  credit.  The 
U.S.  Treasury  last  Thursday  issued  $1 
billion  worth  of  12-month  treasury  notes 
at  94.110  to  yield  5.84  percent,  the  high- 
est ever  recorded  on  any  Treasury  bills. 

Unless  the  Government  starts  living 
within  its  means  and  iiscontinucs  this 
fatal  policy  of  deficit  financing,  which 
raeaiis  going  out  into  tne  money  market 
and  competing  wll*^  individuals  and 
business  enterprises  for  the  available 
credit,  we  are  going  to  see  a  continuation 
of  this  high-interest  spiral,  which  will 
result  in  disiister,  as  former  President 
Truman  contends. 


REMARKS  OF  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
HARRY  TRUMAN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  ofcjectlon. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  1967 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Wednesday 
last,  I  call  up  House  Joint  Resolution 
1284  and  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 

as  follows: 

H.J.  Res  1284 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That   clause    (c)    of 


section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June 
30.  1966  (Public  Law  89-481),  is  liereby 
amended  by  strilclng  out  "August  31,  1986" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September 
30.  1966'. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  will  recall,  it 
was  not  possible  to  enact  all  the  regular 
annual  appropi-iation  bills  into  law  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
1967  on  July  l,last. 

We  have  had  a  continuing  resolution 
in  force  for  July  and  August,  but  it  will 
cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Therefore,  the  pending  resolu- 
tion would  make  appropriations  to  con- 
tinue beyond  that  time,  those  ageiicies 
and  activities  for  which  provision  has  not 
yet  been  made  in  the  regular  bills.  The 
pending  resolution  would  expire  not  later 
than  September  30;  it  is  for  1  month.  I 
believe  there  is  no  real  controversy  in 
regaid  to  the  resolution. 

Of  course  we  would  hope  that  during 
the  month  of  Septemljer  all  the  remain- 
ing appi-opriation  bills  could  be  cleared. 
It  is  indicated  that  probably  agreement 
will  be  reached  on  the  authorizing  bill 
for  foreign  aid  this  week.  If  it  is.  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  long 
ago  completed  hearings  oii  the  foreign 
aid  request,  will  move  rapidly  toward 
bringing  that  appropriation  bill  to  the 
House. 

Indications  are  that  the  militai->'  con- 
struction authorization  bill  will  become 
law  within  the  next  several  days.  Then 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  in  the  militai-y 
construction  appropriation  bill. 

The  District  of  Columbia  ajjpropria- 
tion  bill  has  been  held  in  abeyance  await- 
ing a  conference  agreement  on  a  revenue 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ap- 
parci;tly  this  action  may  not  be  taken  in 
the  near  future,  so  the  committee  is  now 
planning  to  bring  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  befoi-e  the  House 
shortly  for  consideration. 

As  Members  know,  the  authoiization 
bill  for  defense  was  not  signed  until  the 
13th  of  July.  Very  shortly  thereafter  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up 
here  on  the  floor.  It  has  also  passed  the 
other  body.  As  you  are  aware,  it  is  now 
in  conference. 

The  State- Justice-Commerce-iudiciarv 
appropriation  bill  has  been  delayed 
but  we  hope  to  move  on  that  soon. 

And  we  are  soon  to  move  forv.ard  on 
the  Public  Works  appropriation  bill. 

Of  coui-.se.  there  will  be  a  final  supple- 
mental appropiiation  bill  that  will  in- 
clude the  poverty  program,  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondaiy  education  pi-ogram, 
and  certain  other  items  on  which  the 
r.ecessaiy  authorizing  legislation  has  not 
yet  passed. 

Mr.  GER.ALD  R.FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  vield' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  March 
15  of   this  year   the   chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  released 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  I 
suppose  to  the  membership  as  a  whole. 
a  very  definitive  schedule  as  to  when  the 
House  probably  would  consider  the 
various  appropriation  bills  that  we 
have  to  handle  each  year.  I  believe  all 
of  us  were  impressed  with  the  schedule. 

The  last  bill  which  was  anticipated 
for  consideration  was  the  military  con- 
struction  bill  for  1967.  which  had  the 
anticipated  reporting  date  of  June  16. 
All  of  the  others  were  to  be  scheduled 
previous  to  that. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Texas  tell 
us  what  appropriation  bills  have  become 
law.  and  which  ones  have  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  appropriation  bills 
which  have  cleared  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  gone  to  the  President  for 
approval  are  five  in  number. 

Before  reciting  those  five  bills,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  reference 
to  the  big  $13  billion  Vietnam  appro- 
priation bill  which  was  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  which  cleared  Congress  earlier 
this  calendar  year.  There  was  also  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1966  earlier  this  calendar  year. 
So  there  were  those  two  bills  and  then 
the.se  five  bills. 

The  five  bilis  upon  which  action  has 
been  completed  are  Interior,  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  legislative,  independent 
offices,  and  Agriculture. 

The  House  earlier  in  the  year  passed 
the  Labor-HEW  bill,  but  it  has  been 
pending  in  the  other  body  for  some 
months. 

I  explained  about  the  Defense  bill, 
which  passed  both  Houses  but  is  not  yet 
completely  out  of  conference. 

The  bills  which  ai-e  still  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
are  the  District  of  Columbia  bill,  which 
will  soon  be  before  us:  the  forciTn  as- 
sistance bill,  which  will  .soon  be  before 
us;  the  mihtary  construction  bill,  which 
we  expect  to  report  before  \ery  long; 
the  public  works  bill,  on  which  we  aie 
about  to  move  foi-ward:  and  the  State- 
Ju.stice-Commcrce  bill. 

So  we  fully  expect  to  be  moving  along 
very  rapidly  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

STATI-S  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  8  9TH 
CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION.  AS  OF  AUGUST  29 
1966 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  Members 
and  others  may  be  currently  advised  in 
tl-.e  matter,  and  under  leave  granted  by 
the  House.  I  am  including  herewith  two 
updated  tabulations;  one  .summarizing 
the  totals  of  the  appropriation  bills  thus 
far  acted  upon  in  the  present  session,  the 
other  one  showing  amounts  presently 
approximated  to  be  Involved  in  anpro-- 
priation  bills  yet  to  be  reported  to  the 
House  and  some  idea  of  the  appropriation 
totals  for  the  .session. 

The  Hou.se,  in  the  nine  bills  it  has 
pas.sed  this  session,  considered  budget 
estimates  of  appropriations  of  about 
$113.8  billion.  Some  cuts  were  made  and 
some  increases  were  granted.  The  in- 
creases, especially  in  the  Labor-HEW 
bill,  and  the  increases  in  the  Defense 
bhl,  brought  the  House  total  for  these 
nine  bills  to  about  $114.5  billion-  in  the 


aggregate,  they  exceeded  the  budget  re- 
quests by  $672  million.  The  Labor-HEW 
bill  was  $490  million  over  the  budget. 
The  Defense  bill  was  $952  million  over, 
the  principal  reason  being  $569  million 
for  pay  of  militaiy  personnel  on  duty 
July  1.  1966.  in  excess  of  the  number 
originally  budgeted  for.  * 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  calculation 
in  the  second  tabulation  I  am  inserting, 
the  House  has  passed  upon  about  87  per- 
cent of  the  budget  requests  for  appropri- 
ations likely  to  be  considered  in  bills  this 
session. 

The  Senate,  as  the  first  table  discloses, 
has  pa.ssed  eight  of  the  nine  House  bills. 
The  Labor-HEW  bill  is  still  pending 
there. 

Seven  bills  have  been  enacted  into 
law — two  supplementals  for  fiscal  1966 
and  five  regular  bills  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1967—346.311,061.457  in 
budget  requests  were  reduced  in  the 
aggregate  to  $45,716,812,301— a  cut. 
overall,  of  S594.249.156. 

The  Defense  appropriation  bill  con- 
ference report  carrying  proposed  appro- 
priations of  $58,067,472,000.  some  $403,- 
119.000  above  the  budget  requests,  has 
been  agreed  to  in  the  House  but  awaits 
further  disposition  in  the  Senate  because 
of  differing  poeitions  on  certain  policy 
matters. 

Six  bills  are  yet  to  be  reported  to  the 
House.  We  are  marking  time  on  all  of 
them;  except  for  the  usual  cnd-of -ses- 
sion supplemental  requests  yet  to  be  sub- 
mitted, virtualf  all  hearings  have  long 
since  been  completed.  Disruption  of  our 
reporting  schedule  has  come  largely  from 
long  delays  in  enactment  of  the  requisite 
authorization  tolls. 

Budget  requests  already  in  hand  from 
the  President  in  connection  with  these 
six  bills  total  $15,760  million.  And  our 
current  arbitrary  guess  is  that  perhaps 
$1,500  million  in  assorted  supplementals 
may  yet  be  .submitted.  These  would 
approximate  the  remaining  13  percent 
of  the  budget  estimates  of  appropria- 
tiojis  likely  to  be  coiisidered  in  bills  this 
session. 

Outside  these  amounts  are  so-called 
permanent  appaopriations  estimated  in 
the  January  budget  at  about  $13.8  billion 
for  fiscal  1967— mainly  interest  on  the 
public  debt — that  recur  automatically 
under  earlier  lar.v  w  ithout  annual  action 
by  the  Congrcs*. 

Prospectively,  then,  it  now  looks  like 
the  grand  total  appropriations  this  year, 
including  these  permanents,  will  prob- 
ably appi-oximate  S144  or  $145  bilhon. 
That  would  compare  with  appioximately 
$119.3  billion  of  appropriations  in  the 
first  session  of  tliis  Congress.  Congress, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  is  well  oii 
the  \fay  toward  the  second  $100  billion 
mark. 

The  generous' fiscal  dispositions  of  the 
Congress,  to  which  the  President  and 
some  Members  of  the  Congress  have  had 
occasions  to  refer,  are  to  some  Umited 
extent  to  be  found  in  the  appropriations, 
but  mostly  have  to  do  with  amounts  in 
various  authorization  bills  substantially 
above  the  President's  recommendations. 

The  tables  follow: 
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Summary  »/  actum  on  budget  estimales  in  appropfialton  bills.  89th  Cong.,  Sd  «««.,  as  of  Aug.  S9,  19fi6  ^ 


Budget  e.'^U- 
mates  to  Uou<ie 


1^ 


'assetl  Ilouse 


Ttill.«  for  flsoal  1967:  i 

Intprlor 

Borrowing  authority.. _ ], 

Treasury-Post  Oflice _ _ 

Agriculturp     

Horrowing  authority 

LaborUEW ...J V///^^V/^. 

Independent  offlre? 

Letrislatlve .-_ \\\ 

l)eftm^..  -. _ 

Supplementals  for  fiscal  19W: 

Delipnse  iRipplemental  (Viftnara^ 

2d  supplpim  ntal 

rumulutive  totuls  tor  the  session: 

nouse 1 13, 789.  .'532,037 

Penste _  _       _     _| 

Enacted '"  i 


4- 


»I.323.ft«n.,'i00 

(26.  iiOilOijii 
7,  24'i.  7Jli. 'Ou 
7.022.  !vis. 'inn 

(702.  l(*l.l|f)fl; 

10.  Os.3,  IM.  .''«i 
14,319.  nil.  .-.il 

17:).  7y3.  .^7x 
87,604,  353,  (Jill) 

13. 13.1,  719.  onn 

2,  S13,,WJ,  lus 


li.swi.  lao,  .WO 

i».  iJdO,  0(11) 

7.  .'lu.  177,135 

6.  «7H.  027,  OdlJ 

(S.')2.iliiO.  OOiii 

!•).  .')7:).  -TJ,  .V»j 

|4.  niT.  29y.  noo 

17J.  146.  J33 
»*,  «!<•,,  445,  UMI 

13,  Mi.  7i9,nori 

2,  '•fA,  <iTl,  S68 
ll4,4Al,128,036 


Budget  estl- 
nnat<>s  to  Senate 


$1,340,200,500 

CM,  000, 000) 

7,  246,  720, 000 

7, 1122, 938, 000 

(702, 100, 000) 

14,329.RR3."29i' 

214.  749.  7ia 

57,  664,  353,  UOO 

13.  I3.\n9.0i10  i 
3, 020, 810, 903 


Psised  Senate 


EnActfd 


103,975,4H.4.')7 

46,311,061,457 


$1,329,755,000 

(2«,  000, 000) 

7,210,049,135 

7, 004, 343, 300 

(932, 000,  000) 

"h."  lis' 607.606" 

214.418,213 

58, 1*9,  872,  000 

13,135.719.000 
2,801,226,003 


104. 063, 989, 651 


Change  at  latest 
staRo  of  action 


$1,321,615,800 

(28,0(JO.000)! 
7. 196.  429. 135 
6,994.,W0.1,'>0 
(033, 000,  000) 

if  66.^s.'>I,'r(o6" 

214,463.913 


13. 13.").  719, 000 
3,788,143,303 


-$18,644,700 

-M.ifld.fxid" 

—28,  347.  8.V1 

+  (229,  900.  Odd) 

+490.  USS.  (IKJ 

-204.  012.2«1 

—  2W>.  Mi) 

+  52.%  519,000 


45,716,812,301 


'  -232,  667, 600 

'  +67I,.'i9.\099 

'+S8.,Vr.5. 194 

■  -594,  249,  UA 


'  Include.';  f242.lT(X),00()  cut  from  a  repayable  advance  (from  the  gi-ncral  fundi  to  tUe  social  security  raciiaire  Irast  fund. 

T)'e  appropriation  biistnesa  of  the  session  as  of  Aug.  29,  t966 
f/f  [In  I  lUllnn.i) 


1.  nou.se  action: 

(a)  2  supplementals  for  1966. 

(b)  7  regular  bills  for  1967.... 


9  bills  of  tlic  session  (about  87  percent  of  tot:a  likely  fo  >v>  ronsI<lcred) . 

2.  Bills  for  1967  .still  In  committee: 

(a)  Btate^ustice-C'ommeroe-Judiciary- 

(b)  Public  works 

(c)  Forpi(tn  s-vsistance _ lllllllllllll 

(d)  Military  construction ", 

(e)  District  of  C'llumbia -.!."'-"!"'""''"!"!"' 

(f)  Deferred  fTEW  items  (aiitipoverty,  elementary  and  secondary  educatitm' 

construction),.. 


Piibtotsl.  budget  requests  now  penilin?  in  comniittee 

3.  CloeinB  supplemental  budjfet  requests  yet  to  come  (wlmUy  arburary  aiuount^aasui  i"e<i''forpun>ois^"ortLbTabu"lationK 


Total  for  remaining  bills  to  bo  reported,  on  biisis  st-it.Ml  (about  13  percent  of  total 


4.  Qraod  total  likely  to  lie  considered  in  bills  of  the  session  

5.  PerniancDt  appropruitions  that  ncur  without  annu.il  ^uiion  by  Congress rma'inl}  interest  on  debt  (tentatlve'esYbnate  from' 

January  budf^etl ' 


6. 


Grand  total  for  the  =e.<i,ion  (.tentative,  subject  to  .'^oine  reflnomcnt). 


Bill*  enacted  by  Congress: 
2  supplementals  for  1906. 
6  regular  bills  for  1967... 


Total  for  bills  enacted. 


'  Includes  $242,000,000  cut  from  a  repayable  advance  (from  the  general  fund)  to  the 
social  security  ine<llcare  tnist  fund. 


higher  education,  and  Ubrarj-  services  ajid 


ikely  to  b«  considered) . 


Budget 
estimates 

rii.s.sed 

Difference 

$15,949 

97,840 

$1.5,701 
i»,760 

i-$24« 
+  920 

113.789 

114,461 

'+672 

2.  MS 
4.167 
3,93* 

1,11.'5 

3,903 

IS.  760 
1,  500(,7) 

(7) 
(7) 

(7) 
(?) 

17,260(7) 

(7) 

(?) 

131,019 
13,800 

(?) 
(?) 

(7) 
(?) 

» 144.  849 

(7) 

(') 

16,1.56 
30,165 

1  5.  924 
29,  793 

'-232 

-362 

46,311 


1-594 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Our  original  schedule 
was  not  kept,  largely  because  of  the  fail- 


»  Would  compare  with  npproTimal'ly  $119.310.nOO.(tOOin  the  last  fission— an  iiirrin««> 
roughly,  of  $25,000,000,000. 


ure  to  get  the  autharization  bills  through 
in  time. 

As  members  know,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  carmot,  within  the  rules, 
report  appropriations  for  any  purpose 
not  previously  authorized  by  .separate 
law.  Hearings  are  Virtually  completed — 
and  have  been  for  over  2  month.s.  The 
committee  has  bean  marking  time  for 
weeks. 

I  hope  next  year  fbr  appropriation  bills 


that  require  authorization  that  the  leg- 
islative committees  will  be  able  to  give 
earlier  consideration  t.o  these  matters, 
and  that  both  Houses  can  move  them 
along  more  expeditiously,  in  order  that 
the  Congre.ss  can  pass  the  appropriation 
bills  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
Include  a  tabulation  of  reporting  and 
processing  dates  on  the  regular  annual 
appropriation  bills  for  1967: 


The  retpdar  annval  appropriation  htlU  for  fiscal  year  1967  as  of  Aug.  20,  1966 


BiU 


I  Reporting 

schedule. 

Mar.  15, 

1966 


Interior 

Treasury-Post  Office.. 

Airricuiture 

Labor-HEW 


Independent  of&ces.. 
District  oJ  Columbto. 


state.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary. 

Defense 

Public  works 

LejIslatlTe 

Forelim  assistance 

Military  construction 


Reported 

to 

Ilousc 


^Llr.  31 

-Vpr.  4 

.\pr.  21 

Apr.  28 


-Vlay  5 

May  12 

May  19 

May  26 

June  2 

June  2 

Juiie  9 

Juno  10 


.\tiir.  31 

Apr.  4 

Apr,  22 

Ai'r.  28 


May     5 


June  24 
Juno    3 


PiXS.^d 
House 


Apr.  6 

.\pr.  t'l 

Apr.  26 

May  6 


May    10 


July    20 
June     7 


Pa,sseil 
Senate 


Mav  1. 
.May  x; 
July    15 


Final 

congres- 

slniial 

action 


\l,i-,  1') 
Jiij.e  I.- 
Aug.  24 


Notes 


Aug.  10 


Aug.  18 

jiiiy   3 


'  .Sihedulfd  for  llou.s*-  Ooor  »< Hon  June  2S.  l.ut  developiufiita  precluded  it. 
'  IJousc  adopted  conference  rii>ort  Aug.  25. 


Kug.  34 


C) 
Aug.  19 


Bill  omitled  provision  for  4  poing  proerams.  involving  budjet  P'stimatcs  for 
1967  of  $3.903,(»0,000,  d'le  to  lack  of  authorization  bills,  as  follows-  Anti- 
poverty;  elementary  and  secondary  education:  liiBlior  eduiation  .•uiieiul- 
raenls:  and  eran(s  for  libriiry  .services  and  conslrut  tioii.  Will  be  considered 
In  a  .supplemental. 

NA.SA  :iiithoriiijtion  bUl  passc'l  House  (If.R.  14324)  but  not  Senate  at  time 
of  n'rtortiiiff  the  aptiropriation  bill  In  the  IIou.*. 

Awaiting  conltren'^  (li.?|K)sition  of  District  of  Columbin  rrvcniie  bill,  IT  It. 
114S7,  wUiUi  iMXirs  on  i>utleet  re<iu(\std  fonding  for  19*;7. 

Defuse  autlioriratioM  bill  ilel  »y  (P.  ytW,. 

Parliaily  dej«iider.t  on  certain  authorization  actions  (S.  3034  and  U.K.  1431: 

Awniting  «uttw)ritatlnn  bills  (hr  foreign  asslst.inee  and  the  Peace  Corps 
Awaiting  inUitary  construction  authorization  bill. 


NoTK.— Supplemental  bill,  for  which  uo  reporting  dulc  was  st  t,  is  not  list.  d. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee are  supporting  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. It  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do  in 
order  to  meet  these  agencies'  operating 
needs. 

On  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  been  delayed  in  Chi- 
cago. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
trentleman  from  Wisconsin  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  the  activities  in  the  Teachers 
Corps  and  brought  to  our  attention  the 
fact  that  in  his  opinion  the  Teachers 
Corps  has  been  violating  one  of  the  pro- 
visions In  the  last  continuini,'  act,  which 
we  passed  2  months  ago.  Tliis  is  that 
there  should  be  no  new  contractual  ar- 
rangements entered  into  in  connection 
with  the  National  Teachers  Corps  nor 
shall  any  commitments  of  any  kind  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  assignment  of 
aiiy  teacher  to  teach  in  any  sch(xil  under 
the  program.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
coiisin  advises  that  those  in  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  are  advising  schools  as  to 
what  teachers  will  be  assigned  and  in  his 
opinion — and  I  agree  with  him — this  is 
a  violation  of  this  prohibition.  I  think 
it  is  necessai-y  at  this  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  those  operating  the  Teachers 
Corps  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
watched  very  carefully.  There  is  no 
money  in  the  Senate  as  yet  for  this,  and 
what  action  the  House  will  take  is  un- 
known at  this  time.  So  I  believe  that 
we  must  bring  this  matter  to  the  atti^n- 
tion  of  the  House  and  of  those  who  are 
operating  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
proviso  in  the  previous  continuing  reso- 
lution— the  one  currently  in  force — 
which  states  with  respect  to  the  Teach- 
ers Corpys  as  follows : 

Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1966  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  Into  law  of  H.R.  14745, 
no  new  contractual  arrangements  shall  be 
entered  into  in  connection  with  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  nor  shall  any  commitments 
of  any  kind  be  made  with  respect  to  the  as- 
signment of  any  teacher  to  teach  in  any 
school  under  that  program. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  top 
office  of  the  Department  of  HEW  and 
they  assure  us  that  they  know  of  no  vio- 
lation of  this  matter,  but  we  shall  cer- 
tainly undertake  to  watch  the  situation 
carefully  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
restrictive  law.  which,  under  the  pending 
resolution,  will  continue  in  force  during 
September  or  until  the  matter  is  re- 
solved in  the  regular  course  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  my  chairman 
that  I  would  anticipate  those  who  are 
In  charge  would  say  that  they  know 
nothing  about  the  various  people  who 
have  been  advising  schools  that  they  will 
have  teachers  and  who  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would,  therefore,  sug- 
gest to  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
that,  perhaps,  an  investigation  might 
well  be  In  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  a  violation  of  this 
provision. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  such  an  In- 
vestigation would  be  in  order.  We  can 
take  such  steps. 

Mr.  BOW.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  out- 
lined, we  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
these  bills  to  the  floor  because  of  lack  of 
authorizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  !Mr.  M.^ho.n]  has  suggested  that 
he  hoped  next  year  we  can  have  iheni 
and  I  also  hope  that  next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  have  the  reports  on  the  author- 
ization bills  early  in  the  session  of  Con- 
gress in  order  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  bring  them  out  in 
ample  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall  when  the  dis- 
tmguished  chairman  of  this  comniittee 
was  John  Taber  of  New  York,  a  great 
American,  we  had  all  of  the  bilLs  out  in 
one  Congress  when  he  was  chairman  by 
the  end  of  May.  with  the  exception  of 
tliC  foreign  assistance  bill. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that 
wc  might  be  able  to  do  that  again.  I 
would  urge  that  all  legislative  committee 
chairmen  schedule  their  hearings  on 
authorizations  so  that  we  can  work  our 
Will.  May  I  also  say  that  in  addition  to 
the  HEW  legislation  that  we  now  have 
pending  in  the  other  body  and  which  we 
have  had  pending  in  the  other  body  since 
last  May  when  this  body  passed  it.  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  undoubtedly 
be  faced  this  year  with  a  supplemental 
for  that  Department  in  the  sum  of 
approximately  $4  billion.  So.  therefore, 
there  is  still  some  work  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  do. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee on  HEW.  we  do  not  have  any 
information  about  which  we  know  with 
reference  to  alleged  violations  of  the 
prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wiscon.?in  I  Mr.  Laird]  can- 
not be  here  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  any  information  that  we  may 
have  in  respect  to  alleged  violations  of 
the  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  insofar  as  those 
allegations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  meant  as  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, because  any  such  reflection  would 
not  be  justified. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  know  and 
should  have  called  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  this  continuing  resolution 
carries  us  through  the  first  quarter  of  the 
ftscaJ  year.  I  believe,  further,  that  It 
should  be  brought  to  our  attention  that 
it  was  also  practically  conceded  at  the 
full  committee  meeting  this  morning 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  another  such 
continuing  resolution,  which  will  take  us 


over  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  a  part  of  this 
1  esponsibility  mtist  fall  upon  those  in 
the  executiTe  department  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  recent  years  budgets  and 
requests  for  appropriations  that  are 
based  upon  various  items  covered  by 
authorizing  legislation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
to  start  out  in  our  deliberations  m  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatioiis  with  con- 
tingencies cr\-er  which  we  have  no  effec- 
tr.e  control. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  we  are  getting 
.so  late  in  this  session  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  be  passing  this  resolution  here 
this  morninp.  operatmg  under  the  cloud 
of  knowledge,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
another  continuing  resolution  before  we 
have  any  anticipation  of  adjourning  this 
89lh  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  the  feel- 
ings on  the  majority  of  my  colleagues — 
I  do  not  know  what  they  may  be — and 
I  cannot  be  critical  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  this  morning,  but 
I.  for  one.  do  feel  that  if  sufficient 
stren^ith  were  shown  and  detei-mination 
were  to  be  shown  so  that  the  Members 
of  this  HoiKe  would  know  that  we  are 
going  to  proceed  now  to  clean  up  these 
remaining  appropriations  prior  to  the 
30th  of  September,  we  would  get  the  kind 
of  cooiieration  from  the  executive  branch 
and  from  the  legislative  committees  that 
is  required  in  order  that  we  can  meet 
that  deadliiie  of  Sept«nber  30. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  vote  for  another  continuing  res- 
olution. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
exert  whatever  pressures  are  needed  and 
take  whatever  actions  are  needed  to  be 
taken  so  that  we  can  clean  this  up  by 
the  time  this  continuing  resolution  does 
expire. 

We  have  no  choice  this  morning,  but 
I  tliink  if  we  exert  ourselves,  we  will  haVe 
a  choice  on  September  30.  I  am  going 
to  be  vei-y  reluctant  to  vote  for  another 
continuing  resolution  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  remaining  ap- 
propriation bills  could  be  handled  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September.  Certainly, 
I  think  we  will  pass  them  all  ihrouph 
the  House.  Of  course,  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  other  body.  But  I  fully 
agree  that  we  want  to  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  We  are  about  to  move  to 
clear  out  some  of  these  bills  even  though 
the  authorizations  are  not  yet  ready. 
We  are  going  to  more  as  fast  as  we  can. 
Certainly  we  can  pass  all  of  them.  I  do 
not  know  precisely  about  the  closing  sup- 
plemental. I  cannot  predict  that,  but 
certainly  on  the  regular  bills  now  pend- 
ing in  the  committee,  I  think  that  we 
can  do  it  in  the  month  of  September. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  have  a  supplemental,  of 
course,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

That  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
statements  I  have  made.     But  does  the 
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chairman  see  any  huge  obstacle  If  proper 
diligence  is  used  in  getting  these  bills 
cleaned  up  by  the  30th  of  September? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  see  no  major  obstacle 
in  the  House.  Of  course,  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  other  body  may  do.  If  it  be- 
comes involved  in  highly  controversial 
civil  rights  legislation  or  something  of 
that  kind,  there  could  be  further  delay. 
But  certainly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
the  job  Insofar  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  chairman  will  use  his  vast 
powers  of  persuasion  and  influence  to 
urge  the  other  body  to  cooperate  with  us 
In  getting  this  job  done  by  the  30th  of 
September. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  some  questions  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  respect  to  expenditure  levels. 
This  is  a  bit  apart  from  the  appropria- 
tions because  It  is  the  power  to  spend. 
Expenditures  have  to  do  with  the  exer- 
cising of  this  power.  But  as  I  under- 
stand the  continuing  appropriation,  this 
means  that  the  administration  must 
spend  at  the  level  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year.    Am  I  not  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  current  continu- 
ing resolution  follows  the  longstanding 
procedure  in  such  matters.  The  depart- 
ments operate  at  the  minimum  level. 
The  emphasis  in  the  resolution  is  on  the 
continuation  of  existing  projects  and  ac- 
tivities at  the  lowest  of  one  of  three  rates; 
namely,  the  fiscal  year  1966  rate;  the 
budget  request,  where  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  either  House;  or  the  more  re- 
strictive amount  adopted  by  either  of  the 
two  Houses.  It  is  solely  an  interim  meas- 
ure to  keep  the  Government  functioning 
on  a  minimum  basis  until  funds  for  the 
full  year  are  supplied  in  the  regular 
course  of  events. 

And  I  might  add  that  whatever  they 
expend  under  these  continuing  resolu- 
tions is  chargeable  against  the  amounts 
they  get  in  the  regtilar  bill  for  the  full 
year.  So  it  could  be  said,  I  think,  that 
a  delay  in  passing  appropriation  bills. 
while  it  might  stimulate  bad  procedure 
and  poor  operations,  it  probably  would  to 
some  extent  tend  to  dampen  spending  a 
bit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  other  point  on 
spending  that  I  am  disturbed  about  re- 
lates to  the  revenue  side  of  the  ledger. 
It  Is  within  the  power  of  the  administra- 
tion right  now  to  cut  back  on  spending  if 
It  would,  and  that  in  turn  should  have 
some  IniSuence  on  the  appropriations 
for  future  spending.  Appropriations 
might  be  cut  down.  Yet,  there  is  no 
indication  of  that. 

Let  me  ask  the  chairman  this  very 
crucial  question.  The  administration 
has  said,  and  said  It  publicly,  that  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  sizable  supplemental  for 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  point  that  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cemisd  with  the  revenue  side  need  to 
have  some  idea  of  how  much  the  supple- 
mental is  going  to  be.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  administration  come  before  this 


session  of  the  Congress  and  submit  some 
firm  estimates  on  that.  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whether  or  not 
the  administration  is  prepared  or  is  going 
to  come  before  your  committee  in  regard 
to  supplemental  appft)priations  for  Viet- 
nam before  the  adjournment  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, when  we  taka  into  consideration 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  of  $58  bil- 
lion, which  is  now  pending  in  conference, 
will  have  available  tt  it  for  expenditure 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  approxi- 
mately $100  billion. 

Of  course,  much  of  thi.s  money  will  not 
be  spent  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Much  of  it  IS  for  long  leadtime  items, 
such  as  ships,  aiicraft.  and  so  forth.  So 
it  is  the  thinking  of  the  administration, 
and  the  administration  is  correct  in  this, 
that  the  Defense  Department  can  "make 
do"  with  current  budget  requests  until 
the  spring  of  1967.  6o  while  many  of  us 
would  prefer  to  have  the  bill  here  now. 
it  has  been  stated,  and  correctly  so.  that 
the  executive  branch  does  not  now  know 
as  precisely  as  it  will  know  in  a  few 
months  the  exact  amount,  or  approxi- 
mately the  exact  aOiount.  that  will  be 
required  by  way  of  a  defense  supplemen- 
tal appropiration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let;  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  administration  can 
make  do,  but  I  am  tired,  and  think  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  Congress 
should  be  tired,  of  this  hand-to-mouth 
operation  of  the  executive  department. 
We  need  to  do  .some  long-range  planning, 
and  we  certainly  need  to  do  it  on  the  rev- 
enue side.  Sure,  ttiey  can  make  do. 
There  is  a  lot  they  can  horse  around 
with.  But  we  in  the  Congress,  I  submit, 
need  to  have  some  idea  whether  this  fig- 
ure will  be  $15  billion,  or  it  might  even 
be  $20  billion,  or  it  could  be  as  low  as 
$10  billion. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in- 
form the  Congress  to  we  can  do  some 
planning  as  to  what  this  figure  might  be? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  can  give  suCBcient  in- 
formation to  enable  the  House  to  do  some 
planning.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  estimate. the  precise  amount 
of  the  supplemental,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
very  large,  no  doubt  between  $5  billion 
and  $15  billion.  In  my  judgment,  this 
will  probably  require  a  tax  increase,  and 
in  my  judgment  further,  in  making  our 
plans,  we  should  try  to  cut  insofar  as 
reasonably  possible  ttie  requests  that  are 
presented  to  us  for  various  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Five  to  fifteen  billion 
dollars  is  entirely  too  much  of  a  spread 
in  order  to  do  any  Intelligent  planning. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Ttie  gentleman  may 
wish  to  take  the  midway  amount — $10 
billion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  |1eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.      | 


Mr.  MAHON.  My  point  is  that  cer- 
tainly the  threat  of  huge  spending,  tliat 
is,  the  continuation  of  huge  spending  for 
the  war  is  so  great  tiiat  we  should  not 
appropriate  funds  beyond  the  present 
budget  except  in  cases  where  there  is 
the  greatest  priority,  and  we  should, 
wherever  reasonably  possible,  reduce  the 
President's  budget.  I  am  hoping  that 
during  the  month  of  September  the 
House,  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
will  stand  firm  and  try  to  roll  back  some 
of  the  appropriations  that  have  passed 
above  the  budget  in  the  House  and  try 
to  hold  the  line  and  show  the  country' 
that  we  put  the  war  first,  and  that  we 
want  to  hold  spending  within  bounds, 
as  far  as  reasonably  possible,  by  reason 
of  the  circumstances  .so  well  known  to 
all  Members  of  the  House  and  to  the 
coimtr>'  at  large. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  observations.  I  can  assure  him 
that  I  will  strongly  be  behind  that  effort. 
Also  I  would  encourage  a  few  recission 
bills.  Let  me  refer  to  the  self-discipline 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  asking  from  the  Congress,  the 
housewife  and  the  businessmen  of  this 
country.  Let  us  have  a  little  self-disci- 
pline over  in  the  administration  in  re- 
gard to  spending.  Then  we  can  move 
forward.  This  would  set  a  good  example 
to  the  Congress,  and  perhaps  next  month 
we  could  get  om  appropriations  in  line. 

Again  I  say  that  ex-President  Truman 
was  not  ill  advised  in  calling  attention 
to  the  dangers  of  high  interest  rates. 
The  point  is  that  what  causes  these  high 
interest  rates  is  the  continued  excessive 
spending  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  presented  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, I  was  prepared  to  accept  him  at  his 
word  that  this  would  be  a  continuation  of 
appropriations  only  until  September  30, 
in  other  words.  October  1.  But  then 
along  came  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Davis!  to  indicate  that  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  meeting  this 
morning  there  was  talk  of  going  beyond 
October  1. 

Which  way  are  we  supposed  to  have  it 
here  in  consideration  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution? Are  we  supposed  to  be  guided  by 
the  September  30  date  in  the  resolution, 
or  is  it  proposed  to  go  on  indefinitely  and 
forever  with  this  sessicwi  of  Congress? 

I  would  like  someone  to  get  on  the  line 
and  tell  us — perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  cannot  do  it;  I  see  some  of  the 
Democrat  leadership  on  the  floor — 
where  we  stand  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  joint  res- 
olution dealing  with  continuing  appro- 
priations. We  are  going  to  work  furi- 
ously to  pass  these  bills  as  the  authoriza- 
tions are  approved.    I  certalrily  feel  we 


would  be  able  to  pass  them  in  the  House 
through  the  month  of  September  if  we 
move  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  I  believe  that 
is  in  keeping  with  the  temper  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  giving-  us  in  the  House  any  as- 
surance whatever  that  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30  in  this  joint  resolution  has  any 
nie:»ning? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  has  meaning  with 
respect  to  appropriations.  They  will  all 
come  to  a  grinding  halt  al  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean  insofar  as  the 
continuation  of  this  session  is  concerned. 

Mr.  IvIAHON.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the 
continuation  of  this  session.  I  can  only 
hope  we  can  adjouni  at  that  jwint.  I 
cannot  speak  on  that  point.  Certainly 
the  House  cannot  make  that  decision 
without  consultation  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlien  there  is  just  about 
as  much  meanine  to  the  date  in  tlie  joint 
resolution  a.s  there  wr.s  lo  the  President's 
statement  on  August  25  last  year,  when 
he  said  that  Congress  would  be  adjourned 
and  out  of  session  v,-cll  before  th.e  end 
of  June  this  year,  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  cou'.d  go  home  and  re- 
port to  the  people.  Evidently  there  is 
no  more  meaning  in  this  joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  Septehiber  30  date 
than  there  was  to  the  .stateme!U  of  the 
President  a  year  ago  that  he  was  going  to 
have  the  Congress  out  of  Washington 
before  July  1.  this  year,  so  the  Members 
could  report  to  the  people. 

Evidently  there  is  .scn;cbody — perhaps 
several  somebodies— in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, not  wanting  the  Meuibers  of  Con- 
gress to  go  home  and  report  to  the  people. 
I  know  of  no  other  explanation  for  the 
situation  with  whicli  we  are  here  con- 
fronted. Tins  is  a  serious  situation.  I 
believe  we  are  entitled  on  this  occasion 
to  have  some  kind  of  information  from 
the  leader.ship  as  to  where  wc  stand  in 
tlie  matter  of  conciudinv;  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engro.<;smcnt  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  re.solution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  the  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  :iyes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spea'K.;r.  I  object  to 
the  vole  on  the  pround  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  poiiU  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  323,  nays  6,  not  voting  103. 
as  follows; 
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Abbitt 

Albert 

Andrew;, 

Abernethy 

Anderson, 

N.  Dak. 

Ad;ur 

Tenu 

Aununzio 

Aflams 

Andrew.s. 

Asiibrook 

Addiibbo 

George  W. 

Ashle.v 

AsplnaU 

Gibbons 

O'.sen,  Mont. 

Ay  res 

Gilbert 

O  Neal,  Ga, 

Band.stra 

GllUgan 

P.visman 

Barrett 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

Bates 

Gt.x>deU 

Patten 

Beckwonh 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pelly 

Belcher 

Grren.  Pa. 

Pepper 

Bell 

Gr^.^g 

Perkins 

Bennett 

Gnder 

Philbin 

Berry 

Grifflth.? 

Pickle 

Betts 

Grover 

Pike 

Bini-'ham 

Gubser 

Poff 

Boland 

Haf?en,  Calif. 

Pool 

Bolton 

Haley 

Powell 

Bow 

Halpern 

Price 

Brademas 

Hamilton 

Pucinskl 

Brock 

Hanlcy 

Qule 

Brooks 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Race 

Broomfield 

Hardv 

Randall 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hnrtha 

Redlln 

Broyhill,  N,C. 

Hathaw.".v 

Rees 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hawkins 

Reld.  ni. 

Burke 

Hays 

Rcld.  N.T. 

Burleson 

Hebert 

Reifel 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hechler 

Reuss 

Burton.  Utah 

Henderson 

Rivers.  AJaska 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Hcrlong 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Byrnea,  Wis. 

Hicks 

Roberts 

CabcU 

HoUneld 

Roblson 

Caiiill 

Holland 

Rodlno 

Callaii 

Howard 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Cameron 

Hull 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Carey 

Huot 

Roncalio 

Carter 

Hutchinson 

Rooney.  NY. 

Casey 

Icbord 

Rooney.  Pc 

Cederberg 

Irwin 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Koudebush 

C'lamberlain 

Jarman 

Roush 

Clielf 

Joelson 

Roybal 

Clancy 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Rumsfeld 

Clarl: 

Johnson.  Okla 

.  Ryan 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfield 

Don  H. 

Jonas 

St  Germain 

Clawson,  Dtl 

Jones.  Ala. 

St.  Onge 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schmidhauser 

Clevenger 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schneebell 

Collier 

Karsten 

Schweiker 

Colmer 

Karth 

Secrest 

Conable 

Kastenmeler 

Selden 

Con  te 

Kce 

Shipley 

Cooley 

Keith 

Slsk 

Corbett 

Kelly 

Skubitz 

Culver 

Kin-.  Cahf 

Slack 

Curtin 

King.  Utab 

Smith,  Calif. 

Curtis 

Kir  wan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Da;-:ue 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Daniels 

Kornegay 

Smith,  Va. 

Davis.  Gil. 

Kunkel 

Springer 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kupfcrman 

Stafford 

Dawson 

La n sen    "- 

Stas^ers 

do  la  Garza 

Lritla 

Stalbaum 

D^lancy 

Leggett 

Stanton 

Dent 

Lcnnon 

steed 

Denton 

Lipscomb 

Stubblefleld 

Derwin-skl 

McCarthy 

Sullivan 

Devine 

McCIory 

Sweeney 

Dingoll 

McCiilloch 

Talcott 

Dole 

McDade 

Taylor 

Do  in 

McEweu 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dow 

McFall 

Teuzer 

Dowdy 

McGri'th 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Downing 

Macdonald 

Thompson.  Tex 

Dulskl 

Miichen 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Mackay 

Todd 

Dwyer 

Mackie 

Trimble 

Dyal 

Madden 

Tuck 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mnhnn 

Tunney 

Edwards.  Cr.Uf 

Mallliard 

Tuppcr 

Edwards.  La. 

Marsh 

Ullman 

Eilsv.-orth 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Vanik 

Ericnborn 

Mathlas 

Vlgorito 

Evans.  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Vivian 

Everett 

Matthews 

Waggon  ner 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Waldie 

Fallon 

Miller 

Walker.  N  Mex. 

Forbsteln 

Mills 

Watkiiis 

Farnum 

Mlnish 

Waits 

Fa.«ccll 

Mink 

Whalley 

Fetphan 

Minshall 

White.  Idaho 

Flndley 

Mize 

White,  Tex. 

Flno 

Monagan 

Whitener 

Flynt 

Moore 

Wlutten 

FoLTarty 

Morgan 

Widnall 

Foley 

Morris 

Wlll'ams 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Morton 

WiLson.  Bob 

Ford, 

Mosher 

Wilson. 

William  D. 

Mos-s 

Charles  H. 

Freilnchuysen 

Multer 

Wolff 

Friedel 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

Wright 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Wyatt 

Pviqiiil 

Nedzi 

Wydler 

Garmatz 

Nelsen 

Yatc!' 

Gathings 

Nix 

Young 

Oettys 

OHaia.  111. 

Younger 

GiaiKio 

Oilaru.  Mich. 
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Bray 

BuchBT'P.n 

Gross 

Brown.  Clar- 

Dicku.«)r 

Hall 

ence  J..  Jr. 

NOT  VOTU-G— 

103 

.Anderson,  HI. 

Ha!isen.  Idaho 

Ottinger 

Andrews. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Pirnie 

Glenn 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Poage 

Arcnds 

H;wvey.  M,ch. 

Pv-rcell 

Ashmore 

Helsioski 

Q.  illen 

Baring 

Horton 

Relnecke 

Battii\ 

Hosjiier 

Resnlck 

Blatnik 

Har.:-..-.t<? 

Rhodes.  Krir.. 

Boggs 

Jennings 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Keogh 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Callaway 

Kin^.  N.Y. 

Ronaii 

Cohelan 

Krebs 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

Laird 

S.ivlor 

Cornian 

Landrum 

Scheuer 

Craley 

Long,  La. 

Schlsler 

Cramer 

Long.  Md. 

Scott 

Cunningham 

Love 

Senner 

Daddarlo 

McDowell 

Shriver 

DiKgs 

McMillan 

Sickles 

Donohue 

McVlcker 

Sikes 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

MarGregor 

Stephens 

Edmondson 

Martin.  Ala. 

Strattou 

Farnslcv 

Martin,  Mass. 

Teague.  Calif. 

PLsher 

May 

Thomas 

Flood 

Michel 

Toll 

Fouutaia 

Moeller 

Tuteu 

Fraser 

Moorhead 

Udall 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morri.son 

Dtt 

Gallagher 

Morse 

Viin  Deerlin 

Gr.Tbowskl 

Murphy.  Hi. 

Walker.  Mis». 

Gray 

Murray 

Watson 

Gurney 

O'Brien 

Weltner 

Hagan.  Ga 

CKoiJ.:-;; 

■WiUis 

Halleck 

Olson,  Minn 

Zablookl 

Uanna 

O'Neill.  Mas6. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr,  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachtisetts  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I 

Mr.  Cormatl  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Hoggs  w*th  Mr  .Arends. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr  Savior. 

Mr   Gallagher  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Blatnikwith  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr  Daddarjo  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr    HungiiOe  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Straltoa  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.   Duncan   of   Oregon  with   Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Zabloclti  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Willis  With  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  QuiUtn. 

Mr  Sikes  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Ashmone  with  Mr.  Battm. 

Mr.  Craley  ■*ith  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr    Baring   with    Mr.   Rhodes   of   Arizona. 

Mr.  Grab.  'JKski  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr    Gray  wlllth  Mr.  G'Koiiski. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.   Udall  with   Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Krebs  With  Mr.  HL.n?en  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Cohelan  wilii  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Morrison  witli  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  McMiiUn  wiin  Mr.  WiUker  of  Missis- 
sippi 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Danohue  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.   Scheuer  with   Mr.    Conver.-^. 

RTr.    Helsto*i    with    Mr.    Ronan. 

Mr.  F&rnsley  with  Mr    Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  L.nndrum. 

Mr  Fischer  with  Mr.  Po.ige. 

Mrs.  Hansca  of  V.'ashington  with  Mr  Pur- 
cell. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Van 
Deerlln. 
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Mr.  McVicker  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.   Ottlnger   with   Mr.   Rostenkowskl. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Love. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Schlsler. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th( 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  EX- 
PENSES OF  CONDUCTING  STUDIES 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY   HOUSE   RESOLUTION   84 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1904)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  714)  to  provide  for  further  expenses 
of  conducting  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  84  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

folllows: 

H.  Res    714 

Resolved.  That  for  the  further  expenses 
of  conducting  the  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  84.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, incurred  by  the  Conamittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
-  not  to  exceed  »75.000.  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  experts,  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistance,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee  or 
subcommittee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures m  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shnll 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Admlni.s- 
'  tratlon  Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

AUTHORIZING    EXPENDITURES    IN- 
CURRED  BY   THE   SPECIAL   COM- 
MITTEE   TO    INVESTIGATE    CAM- 
PAIGN     EXPENDITURES      TO      BE 
PAID     FROM     THE     CONTINGENT 
FUND  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  1905)   on  the  resolution 
"   (H.  Res.  959)   authorizing  expenditures 
incurred  by  the  Special  Committee  To 
Investigate   Campaign   Expenditures   to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  RES.  959 
Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  Investigation  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
929.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  Incurred  by  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 


Expenditures,  1966,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  »65,000.  includ- 
ing expenditures  for  emploj-ment  of  experts, 
special  counsel,  and  cHrical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  psud  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  said  comrftittee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  commlt»ee.  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Houae  Administration. 

Sec.  2  The  official  slfnograhers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  nil  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columt^a  if  not  otherwise 
engaged. 


ilumtia    if 


The  re.solulion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to   recotipider   was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  Tl^E  HOUSE 
Mr.    PEPPER.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   make 
the  point  of  order  th»t  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SP2AKER.  EJvidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll   Nd.   2471 
Hansen.  BUaho    Ottinger 
Hansen.  Vasli.    Poase 
Harsh  a 
Harvey,  ltd 
Harvey,  Jflch. 
Hays 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Htingale 
Jennings 
Keogh 
King.  N 
Krebs 
Kiipferra  un 
l>a:rd 
Liiiidruni 
Lona,  Livj 
Love 

r\rv\ 


.  ni. 


Anderson. 

Arends 

A'^hmore 

Baring 

Battiu 

Blatiiik 

Hoggs 

Boliing 

Brown,  Calif. 

Calliiway 

Cohelaii 

Conyeri 

Corman 

Craley        /* 

Cramer   / 

Cunnmjjliam 

Daddario 

Davi«.  Wis 

Diciiinsou 

Difc;us 

Dlngell 

Diiivcan.  Ores 

Edraoncl--on 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fulton.  Tean. 

Gallaeher 

Ciathint;.'; 

Orabowskl 

Oray 

Hapan.  Oa 

Halleck 

Hanna 


McCloO', 

McDowejl 

McMlilat 

McVickei 

MacGreB" 

Martin.  Xl 

Martin,  M 

Mav 

MlCliel 

Mocller 

Mooihcifd 

Morris    , 

Morriso* 

Muiphv,  111, 

O  Bricn 

O'Hara,  >iich 

OKonslll 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll.  Wa.s^. 


Powell 

Purcell 

Quiiien 

Retnecke 

Resnlck 

Rliodes,  Ariz. 

RhodoB.  Pa. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

Sclieuer 

Schisler 

Scott 

Senner 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Tliomas 

Toll 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ult 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker.  Ml.w. 

Watson 

Weltner 

Willis 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Zablocki 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  321 
Members  have  an.swpred  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  ccjnsent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo-  ■; 
that  the  House  re$olve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  *H.R.  15963 >  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  bj-  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  a  jreed  to. 


IN  THt  COMMnTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15963,  with 
Mr.  PRirE  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee ro.se  on  Wednesday,  August  24,  1966. 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
HoLiFiELDl.  had  36  minutes  remaining 
and  the.  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erleneof.n',  liad  41  minutes  remaining. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
vield  iwy.seU  5  minute.s. 

In  my  24  years  in  Congress  I  have  never 
befoi-e  encountered  the  atmosphere  of 
pressure  from  lobbyists,  such  a  barrage 
of  distortion  of  the  truth,  as  has  oc- 
curred'during  the  consideration  of  the 
D€-partment  of  Transportation  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
barrase  docs  not  come  from  the  Members 
of  the  House.  It  does  not  come  from  the 
railroad  industry.  It  does  not  come  from 
the  hiafhway  people,  nor  has  it  come  from 
the  aviation  industry.  It  has  come  in 
the  main  from  Paul  Hall,  president  of 
the  Seafarers  Union  of  North  America. 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  19. 
1966.  on  page  C-9,  there  is  an  article  by 
the  maritime  editor  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
article  reads  as  follows: 

Two  International  AFL-CIO  presidents 
today  charged  that  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion "has  offered  to  bwild  25  bulk  cargo  ships 
If  organized  labor  will  forget  about  an  inde- 
pendent Maritime  Administration. 

Tlie  article  then  quotes  Mr.  Paul  Hall 
as  follows; 

•We're  not  about  to  make  such  a  deal." 
said  Paul  Hall.  President  of  the  Maritime 
Trades  Department  before  his  group  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  in  Chicago  today.  .  .  . 
"This  Administration  is  no  good.  They  dont 
do  what  they  say  they  will.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son s  word  is  not  worth  two  cents  as  far  as 
the  maritime  end  is  concerned.  I  dont 
think  they  can  be  trusted." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  checked  with 
the  President's  aids,  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  about  this  matter,  and  they  state 
without  exception  no  such  offer  was 
made  to  Mr.  Hall  or  to  his  associates.  I 
talked  with  the  President  no  later  than 
last  Friday.  Augu.st  26.  1966,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  never  made  such  an  offer 
nor  did  he  authorize  such  an  offer. 
Therefore.  I  brand  Paul  Hall's  asser- 
tion as  an  untruth. 

In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  11, 
1966.  pape  C-7.  in  a  column  by  the  mari- 
time editor  of  the  Sun  headed  by  the 
word  "Deal"  the  following  statement  is 
found : 


"He"— meaning  Hall— "charged  that  while 
the  Maritime  labor  unions  and  the  un.sub- 
sidized  segment  of  the  shipping  Industry 
were  fighting  for  an  Independent  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Committee  of  American 
Steam.ship  Lines  made  a  deal'  with  Chet 
HoLiFTTLD  (Representative  Holifield.  D. 
California  I  to  take  care  of  themselves  within 
the  new  Department  of  Transp>ortatlon.  We 
thought  they  were  with  us  until  we  found 
out  differently. 

"They  dont  care  Just  as  they  have  never 
cared,  about  what  happens  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  as  a  whole,  just  as  long  as 


their  own  little  corner  Is  salvaged.  Now 
when  we  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  an 
independent  agency,  they  go  around  making 
deals  behind  everybody's  back." 

There  is  more  in  the  column,  but  I  will 
end  the  quotation  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  brand  this  statement 
as  untrue.  I  have  never  been  contacted 
by  nor  have  I  discussed  any  matter  with 
any  representative  of  the  American 
Steamship  Line,  referred  to  in  the  article 
In  the  Initials  "C.A.S.L."  except  in  the 
open  committee  session  when,  along  with 
other  members  of  our  committee,  I  lis- 
tened to  their  representative  state  their 
case,  and  he  stated  it  very  plainly. 

That  was  the  only  conference  that  I 
have  had.  if  that  might  be  called  a  con- 
ference. So  when  a  leader  of  organized 
labor  charges  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
has  made  some  kind  of  deal  such  as  this 
charge.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  an  un- 
mitigated untruth. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
hardly  beheve  my  eyes  when  I  read  the 
statement  about  the  gentleman  that  the 
Seafarers  Union  president  made.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  any  person 
in  a  responsible  position  in  organized 
labor  would  do  or  say  some  of  the  things 
that  liave  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Hall.  I 
read  in  another  article  where  he  had 
promised  certain  Members  of  the  House 
extinction  if  they  did  not  do  what  he 
wanted  them  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  was  just  about 
to  get  to  that.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  to  me  a  moment, 
I  will  say  I  am  just  coming  to  that. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  part  of  the 
presstu-e  from  the  Merchant  Marine  La- 
bor Union  lobbyist.  Mr.  Hall,  we  have 
threats  to  defeat  three  Members  of  Con- 
gress, not  because  of  their  votes  on  ad- 
verse labor  legislation— and  I  want  to 
make  this  very  clear — not  because  they 
have  voted  against  the  interests  of  labor 
or  labor  legislation.  The  Members  re- 
ferred to  have  excellent  labor  vote  rec- 
ords. Mr.  Hall  is  going  to  go  into  the 
districts  of  the  three  Members  and  try 
to  defeat  them  because  they  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  the  placement  of  tho  Marl- 
time  Administration  in  the  structure  of 
government. 

In  the  August  15.  1966.  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  Hall  threatens  to  defeat 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Ashley], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dowl.  and  then  we  have  the  following 
two  interesting  paragraphs: 

The  Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the 
APL-CIO  has  placed  three  incumbent  Con- 
gressmen "on  the  list"  to  oppose  in  the  up- 
coming elections  in  consequence  of  their 
position  against  an  Indej-tendent  Maritime 
Administration. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  paragraph  quo- 
tation. Then,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  there  is  a 
closing  paragraph  of  the  news  article — 
and  I  have  all  of  these  here  in  front  of 


me.    The  quotation  on  the  Interview  of 
Mr.  Paul  Hall  is  as  follows : 

T!ie  third  one  on  whom  the  ^r^D  is  "down" 
Is  Representative  Holifield  (Democrat,  of 
California)  but  the  Maritime  Unions  do  not 
believe  they  can  defeat  him. 

This,  of  course,  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  confidence.  They  are  going  to  come 
into  my  district,  after  24  years  of  my 
supporting  good  labor  legislation,  and  be- 
cause I  disa§i-ee  with  them — and  I  think 
they  are  making  a  colossal  blunder  in 
tn-in^  to  obtain  an  Independent  aijency 
out^=:ide  of  the  mainstream  of  the  de- 
partment, where  the  focus  of  interest 
will  be  and  where  the  President,  who  sets 
the  limit  on  their  budget  wants  them  to 
be — becau.se  I  disagree  with  them  on  that 
point,  they  are  going  to  come  into  my  dis- 
strict  and  defeat  me. 

Although  I  detect  a  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hall  in  his  olans  to 
defeat  me  in  the  forthcoming  election.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Hall  and  to 
any  of  his  labor  friends  who  wish  to  en- 
gage in  a  retributive  political  "black- 
jack" operation  on  me  that  they  ought 
to  start  right  now.  They  ought  to  go  to 
my  district  and  start  working  against  me 
and  start  spending  money  against  me. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  thei-e  for 
several  weeks.  I  believe  we  will  have 
business  in  the  House.  Tliis  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  run- 
ning start. 

Now.  I  am  not  concerned  about  these 
threat.'^,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  biinging 
them  before  the  body  so  that  Members 
can  understand  the  kind  of  psychology 
we  are  dealing  with  in  dealing  with  this 
matter  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  statements 
which  Mr.  Hall  has  been  making  in  the 
press  and  in  news  interviews  are  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  his  political  judgment  as  to  how 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people  and 
get  a  big  maritime  program.  I  am  not 
surprised  by  his  evident  lack  of  success 
in  getting  Congress  to  build  a  dynamic 
merchant  maiine.  because  this  is  not  the 
way  to  win  friends  and  influence  people. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  get  a  dynamic 
program. 

I  have  vot€d  for  every  maritime  pio- 
gram  that  has  been  present-cd  to  this 
Congress  for  24  years.  I  have  been  a 
friend  of  the  maritime  program  because 
I  believe  it  is  a  program  we  need  in  this 
country  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  deficiencies.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  subsidies  that  have 
been  given  to  them.  I  have  made  my- 
self completely  plain  on  that  and  stated 
that  not  only  the  maritime  industry  but 
also  other  modes  of  transportation  have 
received  such. 

The  problem  is  an  economic  problem; 
it  is  not  a  problem  of  placement  in  Gov- 
ermnent.  I  would  not  stand  here  and 
tell  Members  that  putting  this  in  a  De- 
partment of  Trairsportation  will  solve 
those  prob'ems.  Neither  would  I  say  that 
putting  it  in  an  independent  agency 
would  solve  the  problems.  Nor  will  it 
solve  the  problem  to  leave  it  where  it  is, 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce 

That  is  what  the  Garmatz  amendment, 
which  will  be  offered,  would  do.    It  would 


leave  it  In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
a  Department  which  has  a  myriad  of  in- 
tere.sis  other  than  transp)ortation. 

\\1iat  we  ask  to  do  is  to  lift  it,  to  up- 
grade it,  to  put  it  in  a  Department  of 
Transportation  which  will  be  devoted  to 
tlie  one  subiect  of  improving  all  of  our 
transportation  modes.  The  Secretary  is 
so  charged. 

1  want  to  go  into  this  at  some  length 
when  tlie  gei.tlem.an  fiom  Maryland  IMr. 
GARM.fTzl  offers  his  amendment.  I  will 
say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that  if 
they  wish  to  go  ahead  and  vote  for  an 
indei^endent  Agency,  that  is  not  con- 
cerned, in  thiB  bill.  The  oiily  thing  the 
Garmatz  amendment  will  do  is  to  strike 
it  out  of  this  bill  and  leave  it  in  the  De- 
pai  tment  of  Commerce.  Then  later  the 
Garmatz  bill  will  be  taken  up  on  the  floor. 
It  must  come  up.  The  leadership  has 
agreed  to  brii-«g  it  up.  That  would  take  it 
fi-om  wherever  it  is  and  make  it  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  if  this  House  so  wishes. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  decision  for  the  House 
to  make  at  that  time. 

But  I  say  that  if  the  friends  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  want  to  use 
prudence  and  wisdom  they  will  not  strike 
it  out  of  this  bill  and  put  all  their  eggs 
in  the  basket  of  the  Garmatz  bill,  because 
the  leei.slativepath  which  both  those  bills 
will  have  to  follow  will  be  a  dangerous 
path.  A  lot  of  tilings  can  happen  to 
either  of  those  bills  in  the  other  House. 
A  lot  of  changes  can  be  made  over  there. 
A  lot  of  changes  can  be  made  here  during 
the  cour.se  of  further  con.'iideration  of 
this  bill. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  friends  of  the 
maritime  program  that  they  should  use 
some  prudence  and  wisdom  on  this  mat- 
ter of  striking  this  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield  to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  additional  minutes,  and 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  some 
questions  relating  to  the  transfer  of  some 
of  the  functions  presently  exercised  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  new 
Department.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  is 
intended  to  be  an  independent  agency 
within  the  Department.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right,  and 
it  is  so  stated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  With  that  in  mind, 
you  are  setting  up  also  an  Office  of  Acci- 
dent Investigation.  "Will  that  Office  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  in- 
vestigating all  accidents  in  every  mode 
of  ti-ansportation? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  short  answer 
to  that  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  right.  Sec- 
ond  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  May  I  elaboiate  on 
that  for  just  a  moment? 

The  functions  that  are  in  the  Bureau 
of  Safety  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
will  be  transferred.  Those  functions  at 
this  time,    as    the    gentleman    so    well 
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knows — and  he  is  one  of  the  great  ex- 
perts in  the  House  on  aviation  and  far 
above  my  poor  knowledge  of  It — the  In- 
vestigation of  major  accidents  involv- 
ing civil  aircraft  occurring  in  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  is  the  function 
of  the  Bxireau  of  Safety. 

Mr.  WILXIAMS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  that  will  be 
transferred  over.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  testimony  was  that  tliey  can  develDp 
the  expert  men  in  this  department  of  tie 
Office  of  Accident  Investigation,  that  will 
be  able  to  look  into  major  railroad  acci- 
dents and  highway  accidents,  that  they 
will  have  investigators  who  are  special- 
ist3  in  those  fields,  and  they  wUl  also  take 
care  of  those  others. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  aircraft  accident  investigation  is 
a  highly  specialized  field.  It  requires 
several  teams  of  experts,  some  of  them 
working  on  airframe  problems,  some  on 
engine  problems,  and  some  on  fuel  prob- 
lems, human  factors,  and  other  matters. 
Will  these  teams  of  experts  be  kept  in- 
tact  under  this  agency  as  they  are  pres- 
ently set  up  under  the  CAB  or  will  tley 
be  Integrated  into  a  sort  of  overall  acci- 
dent investigative  team  to  investigate  t^c- 
cidents  in  other  transportation  motles 

as  well? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  The  testimony 
brought  out  that  each  mode  would  have 
Its  experts  and  that  the  present  experts 
in  airplane  accidents  would  investigate 
ail-plane  accidents  and  that  highway 
specialists    would    investigate    highway 

accidents. 

Mr.  WUXJAMS.  Then  it  is  not  con- 
templated, for  Instance,  that  aircraft  in- 
vestigators would  have  to  double  also  as 
Investigators  of  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  Is  not,  and  we 
provide  in  the  bill  that  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  there  shall  be  a  continuity  of 
operations  under  existing  statutes  the 
same  as  now  obtains. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  one  further  question  about 
another  matter  which  concerns  me  in 
this  bill.  At  present,  appeals  from  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  rulings  in  such 
matters  as  revocation  and  suspension  of 
certificates  of  airmen  and  other  certifica- 
tion matters  are  reviewable  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  law  was  written 
that  way  In  order  that  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent agency  would  have  final  judg- 
ment over  the  policing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  bill  transfers 
these  review  functions  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  an  -.nde- 
pendent  agency  within  the  Dei>artment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.   But  the  fact  remains 
the  agency,  even  though  supposedly  inde- 
pendent, is  still  to  be  a  jmrt  of  the  same 
Department. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to 
be  in  this  position— and  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion quite  seriously  and  not  facetiously— 
are  we  going  to  be  in  the  position  of  giv- 
in"?  the  Department  exclusive  authority 
to  pass  final  Judgment  on  the  actions 
4  of  one  of  its  subordinate  regulatory  and 
enforcement  agencies? 
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Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  We  were  concerned 
with  this  very  problem  and  so,  we  wrote 
into  the  bill,  on  page  8.  section  le' ,  the 
following  language: 

In  the  exercise  of  ary  of  lis  functions, 
powers,  and  cliuie.s.  tlie  Board  shall  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretwy  and  the  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department,  and  shall 
give  fun  consideration  to  the  requirements 
Impoaed  on  the  Se<.THary  by  section  4(b) 
of  this  A;t. 


While  it  is  in  fihe  Department  for 
housekeeping  purposes,  we  think  that 
that  statute  makes  it  completely  clear 
that  the  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

So.  they  have  the  opportunity  in  the 
other  body  to  pas.s  upon  the  qualifica- 
tioiis.  And,  we  further  provide  in  other 
parts  of  the'  bill  that  these  men  shall 
be  qualified  men  to  go  into  these  areas, 
and  we  believe  that  when  the  "gentle- 
man's committee,  and  otiier  committees 
that  are  involved,  consider  the  opera- 
tion of  this  new  D^iartment,  we  believe 
that  with  this  staUutorj-  language  that 
we  give  them.  not^ith.standing  the  fact 
they  are  in  the  Desiartment  for  house- 
keeping purpose.s,  wt  can  adequately  pro- 
tect independence  of  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yiflld  further,  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  one  more  question. 

I  am  sorry  to  consume  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  gcntleaian  from  California. 
but  the  Safety  Bjatd,  a.s  I  understand  it. 
would  be  made  up  af  several  members;  ii 
that  correct? 
Mr.  HOLiriELD.  Five  members. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Five  members,  to  be 
named  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  .see  no  requirement 
that  these  members  mast  be  a  specialist 
in  any  partirular  Held. 

Did  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  give  colisideration  to  placing 
a  requirement  in  the  lerrislatinn  to  the 
effect  members  of  the  Board  tie  qualified 
as  experts  in  particular  modes  of  trJins- 
portation? 

I  can  foresee  that  we  may  run  into 
some  difficulty  in  the  future,  for  instance, 
if  the  Board  shoold  be  dominated  by 
members  representing  a  single  mode  of 
transportation,  or  if  there  should  be  no 
member  with  e.xpeitise  in  some  particu- 
lar mode. 

Did  the  committee  give  consideration 
to  trying  to  spell  out  in  more  detail  the 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  that 
Board? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELO.  We  have  language 
to  the  effect  that  the  Board  members 
shall  be  appointed  with  due  regard  to 
their  fitness  for  ttte  efficient  dispatch  of 
their  duties.  I  reffr  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Mississippi  to  page  9,  section  5,  para- 
graph (g). 

Their  qualifica liens  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Senate,  and  we  believe  that  the 
Members  over  there — if  it  were  not  for 
the  rule;;  of  th?  House  I  could  mention 
them— have  had  »  longtime  interest  in 
the  field  and  that  those  men  who  are 
approved  will  be  ee^perts  in  the  field  and 
that  it  is  the  coriBressional  Intent  that 
they  do  be  experfs. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  have  to  m.ake  this  short  or  I  shall 
not  have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  number 
of  discussions  witlr  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well,  and  I  am  wondering  if  he  could 
satisfy  some  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in 
effect  Ijeiiui  swallowed  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation? 

Could  the  gentleman  give  me  a  re- 
sponse as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
be  coiicerned,  and  whether  or  not  the 
people  who  are  writing  to  us  about  it 
and  about  their  concern  in  this  regard 
have  reason  for  which  to  worry? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  any  reason  to  wony.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  any  swallowing  done, 
I  believe  it  is  going  tq  be  done  the  other 
way.  because  to  begin  with,  the  con- 
tinuing operation  and  function  of  Die 
FAA  and  the  CAB  functions  that  are 
carried  on,  in  the  setting  up  of  this  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Ai:;oncy  to  carry  out  those 
functions,  will  be  the  most  important 
part. 

I  cannot  reduce  it  to  the  percenta.'-es 
but  I  would  say  roughly  that  80  percent 
of  the  civlUan  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  performing  duties  per- 
taining to  aviation.  I  doubt  if  the  other 
modes  which  are  relatively  smaller  than 
aviation  would  be  able  to  swallow  a 
much  larger  eniity  in  the  Department. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Is  it  the  gen- 
tleman's understanding  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  will  be  moved  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  be- 
come the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion at  that  time? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  will  perform  the 
following  functions  transferred  to  the 
Department  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency: 

First.  Control  navigable  airspace,  aiid 
regulate  boih  civil  and  military  opera- 
tions in  the  interest  of  safety  and  efi- 
ciency  for  both. 

Second.  Operate  a  common  system  of 
air  trafBc  control  and  navigation  for 
both  civil  and  mihtary  aircraft. 

Third.  Conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment for  air  navigation  facihties,  and 
their  installation  and  operation. 
Fourth.  Register  civil  aircraft. 
Fifth.  Federal  aid  airports  program. 
Sixth.  Civil  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram. 

All  of  these  operational  functions  will 
be  transferred  over,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  personnel  who  are  ex- 
pert in  this  field  will  be  transferred  over 
because  we  have  specified  that  there  be  a 
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smooth  continuity  of  operations  In  the 
modal  types  of  transportation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  believe 
from  what  the  gentleman  just  said  that 
some  of  our  concern  may  be  relieved. 
Of  course,  only  history  will  prove  who  is 
right  or  wrong.  But  I  think  that  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  its  functions  are 
not  going  to  be  swallowed  up  and  in 
effect  be  competing  with  some  of  these 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  had  some  con- 
cern with  solving  the  problem  but  let  me 
say  this,  if  there  is  any  intent  in  this  bill 
at  all,  it  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation cannot  go  off  on  his  own  with 
new  policies  and  programs.  He  must 
operate  within  existing  statutes  as  far  as 
coordination  and  planning  is  now  con- 
cerned. He  must  come  back  to  the  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter and  obtain  legislation  to  extend  new 
policies  and  new  programs. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     I  thank  the 

gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  nhnois  (Mr.  Erle.n-bornJ  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  fMr.  Edwards!. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  day  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  passed  the  30th  anniver.sary  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  That  is 
the  law  which  established  the  basis  for 
U.S.  merchant  marine  policy.  It  provides 
the  foundation  which  makes  the  quality 
of  our  merchant  fleet  a  national  goal. 
It  says  the  merchant  marine  must  have 
the  best  and  safest  ships,  they  must  be 
constructed  in  this  country:  and  more 
significant — it  says  the  merchant  marine 
must  be  a  partner  in  our  national  defense 
structure  so  that  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency  it  takes  its  place  as  an  arm  of 
U.S.  mihtary  strength.  In  brief,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  U.S.  influence  on  the  sea 
laues  of  the  world,  and  it  provides  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build  and  hold 
that  influence. 

On  that  same  day  a  few  weeks  a"o  the 
Defense  E>epartment  announced  the  re- 
commissioning  of  25  C-4  merchant  ships 
from  the  mothball  fleet,  or  U.S.  stock  of 
ships  held  in  reserve  from  World  War  II. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  essential 
supplies  could  be  transported  to  south- 
east Asia  to  support  our  flighting  men 
tliere. 

The  Defense  Department  said  this  was 
a  way  of  "upgrading"  our  merchant 
fleet.  There  is  only  one  word  which 
characterizes  this  coincidence  which 
found  us.  on  the  anniversary  date  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  bringing 
World  War  II  ships  into  sei-vice  and  call- 
ing it  "upgrading."  That  word  Is  "pa- 
thetic." 

The  ships  we  are  now  having  to  bring 
into  service  in  an  emergency  are  more 
than  20  years  old.  They  are  outdated, 
unreliable  and  perhaps  not  safe.  And  to 
have  to  press  them  into  service  now  to 
meet  a  national  commitment  which  the 
administration  says  is  of  vital  interna- 
tional and  national  importance  is  an 
event  which  not  only  makes  a  mockery 


of  th^a936  legislation,  but  also  is  a  tragic 
sign  of  the  serious  mistake  we  have  al- 
ready made  in  allowing  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  to  wither  away. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  we  are  watching 
our  once-proud  merchant  marine  sink 
into  a  sea  of  confusion,  neglect,  lack  of 
leadenship,  and  bureaucratic  twaddle 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting]  Sixtv-eicht 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


hrev.da 

Ashley 

Athmore 

Ayi-es 

Baring 

Battiii 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Callaway 

Coheian 

Conyers 

CormaJi 

Cj-aley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Diggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Eimondson 

Evin.s.  Teiin 

Farn.slpv 

flood 

Foley 
Fraser 

Fulton,  Teiin. 
Gallat;her 
Grabow.>.ki 
Ha^an.  Ga 
Hi.Ueck 
Halpern 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iduho 
H.insen,  Wa.sh 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich 
Heberi 
Horton 
Hosmer 
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Hungate 

Jennings 

Keogh 

King.  N.y 

Kirwan 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Love 

McClory 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

May 

Michel 

Moeller 

Moorhemid 

Morrison 

Murphy,  111. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

OKonski 

Ol.son,  Minn. 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ptrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rcld,  N.Y 

Rclnecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

P.hode.s.  Pa. 

Rot:ers.  Colo. 

Ronan 


Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

Sthl'.ler 

Scott 

Senner 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson, 

N.J. 
Thomp-son, 

Tex. 
Toil 
Tunney 
Tuten 
Udall 
Utt 

Van  r>eerlln 
Walker.  Miss 
Watson 
Weltner 
Whitten 
WidnaU 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Zablocki 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  ha\-ing  resumed  the  chair. 
Ml-.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15963,  and  finding  it,seli  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  317  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1946  U.S.  ships  carried  68.4 
percent  of  U.S.  commerce  on  the  seas. 
The  figure  now  is  down  to  less  than  9 
percent.  Norwegian  ships  can  y  twice  as 
much  American  foreign  trade  as  do  our 
own  ships.  We  rank  only  fouith  in  the 
numbei-  of  slups  afloat,  and  perhaps  we 
are  lucky  to  be  doing  even  that  well. 
The  British  insurance  market  threatens 
to  raise  the  cargo  insurance  rates  on 
older  ships.  Since  a  large  part  of  the 
U.S.  fleet  consists  of  these  older  ships, 
and  since  the  British  insurance  rates  set 
the  pattern  for  worldwide  rates,  the  re- 
siilt  of  this  action  would  be  the  virtual 
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elimination  of  a  great  ix)rtion  of  the  US. 
merchant  fleet  from  the  sealanes  of  the 
world. 

We  have  no  diipbuilding  program  with 
which  to  meet  the  need  facing  u.* 
Though  we  are  blessed  with  warm  water 
ports  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
other  country,  and  though  we  have  an 
indu.strial  strength  without  parallel,  our 
attention  to  the  construction  of  new  mer- 
chant ships  has  been  tragically  mini- 
mized. At  the  end  of  1964  we  ranked 
ninth  among  the  shipbuilding  nation.s  of 
the  world.  By  the  end  of  1965  we  had 
fallen  to  12th  place.  Our  tonnage  under 
construction  during  the  12-month  period 
actually  declined,  and  we  are  doing  no 
better  today.  Even  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  building  more  ships  than  we 
are. 

While  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  is 
dwindling  away,  the  Soviet  Union  takes 
just  the  opposite  action.  The  vital  role 
of  seapower  certainly  does  not  elude  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  nation  has  al- 
ready emerged  as  a  leading  seapower. 
Ru.ssia  thinks  of  her  merchant  mai  ine  as 
an  arm  of  the  ntvy.  and  act.s  accordmcly. 
She  has  built  htr  merchant  marine  to  a 
strength  which  amounts  to  a  clear  chal- 
lenge for  naval  and  mercantile  su- 
premacy at  .sea — a  bid  for  control  of  the 
world's  sealanes.  The  significance  of 
Russia's  bid  is  difficult  \o  exapi:erate. 

In  1965  we  had  about  340.000  tons  of 
new  shippins  under  construction.  And 
while  neither  Ru.'^sia  nor  East  Germany 
reveal  the  extent  of  their  .'shipbuilding 
activity,  the  be.$t  estimate  is  that  Ru.s.<;ia 
is  buildinj:  aboitt  1  million  ton.s  annually. 
Tliis  year  we  are  building  about  39  new- 
ships  Ru.ssia  IE  thought  to  be  building' 
about  550.  and  by  1970  is  expected  to 
build  about  700  ships  a  year.  Many,  or 
most,  .of  Russia's  merchant  ships  are 

built  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  with 
navy  .ships.  Thp  latest  edition  of  "Janes 
Pi.izhting  Ship.';."  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  subject  of  shipping  sa.v's: 

The  Soviet  N'.ivy  draws  freely  from  the 
mercmtlle  pool  wJlienever  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  fighting  services,  either  absorbing 
merchant  ships  a*  naval  auxiliaries  or  build- 
ing naval  ships  on  mercantile  lines. 

The  Russian  effort  clearly  is  a  ch.il- 
lenge  for  naval  and  mercantile  suprem- 
acy at  sea.         -f 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  tragic  and  danger- 
ous state  of  afftirs  follows  from  what  is 
evidently  a  general  lack  of  national  un- 
derstanding in  our  countrj-  of  the  long- 
term  importance  of  merchant  shipping 
in  world  politics  and  economics.  But  we 
must  also  charge  our  Governm.ent  with 
a  startling'  failure  in  leadership  in  this 
resard.  For  the  fact  is  that  even  though 
this  problem  has  been  growing  for  years, 
we  have  no  merchant  marine  policy  to- 
day. The  executive  branch  has  failed 
to  formulate  aiiy  plan  to  give  us  the 
merchant  fleet  strength  we  need,  and  to 
that  we  owe  our  present  difficuUy. 

These  failures  go  back  to  the  reorga- 
nization plans  of  1950  and  1961  which 
progressively  diminished  the  status  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  until  it  is  lost  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  today.  The 
result  of  this  was  to  relegate  Interests  of 
the  merchant  marine  to  an  inferior  status 
in  the  bureaucratic  structure.    It  took 
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av  ay  the  administrative  independence  of 
th3  merchant  marine  and  buried  it  far 
down  in  the  bureaucratic  Jungle,  and  it 
has  been  there  ever  since. 

In  April  of  1961  when  Reorganization 
Pian  No.  7  was  proposed,  the  executive 
branch  offered  a  "sweetener"  to  those  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  believed  in  a 
St iong  merchant  marine  and  who  feared 
that  putting  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion into  the  Commerce  Department 
would  result  in  a  policy  stagnation.  The 
"cweetener"  was  the  establishment  of  a 
group  called  the  Maritime  Evaluation 
Committee  which  was  supposed  to  study 
the  whole  merchant  fleet  problem  and 
come  up  with  a  plan.  Two  years  went 
by,  and  finaUy,  In  July  of  1963  the  group 
did  submit  a  report.  But  nothing  hap- 
pened. The  report  died,  and  evidently 
the  committee  went  out  of  exiiitence 
without  having  any  accomplishment. 

Another  18  months  slipped  away,  as 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  sdsle  began  to  express  their  concern 
for  our  long-term  national  security  in 
the  face  of  increasing  tensions  in  south- 
east Asia  and  elsewhere. 

Then  in  January  of  1965  President 
Johnson  raised  the  hopes  of  all  of  us 
when  he  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  his  administration  pledged 
to  find  a  "new  policy  for  our  merchant 
marine."  He  appointed  another  Govern- 
ment group  to  study  the  matter.  It  was 
called  the  Interagency  Maritime  Task 
Force.  In  October  1965  the  group  sub- 
mitted its  report. 

The  report  was  severely  criticized  from 
all  directions  except  inside  the  Maritime 
Administration  Itself.  The  maritime  in- 
dustry, maritime  labor  organizations, 
and  related  groups  and  individuals  out- 
side the  Government  all  Joined  In  label- 
ing the  task  force  program  as  vmaccept- 
able.  In  the  President's  1966  state  of 
the  Union  address,  not  a  single  word 
relating  to  the  merchant  marine  could 
be  found.  It  was  just  as  though  our 
merchant  fleet  interests  had  disappeared 
from  the  earth  at  the  very  same  time 
that  our  merchant  shipping  require- 
ments were  swiftly  increasing  as  the  re- 
suU  of  a  war  half  way  around  the 
world — a  war  which  obviously  would 
have  to  be  supported  in  great  part  by 
merchant  shipping. 

The  budget  allocated  by  the  President 
early  this  year  for  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration was  the  lowest  in  the  past  7 
years.  Sn  we  not  only  lack  a  policy,  but 
the  execut  ve  branch  has  appeared  to  de- 
emphasize  our  merchant  marine  gen- 
ertJly,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  Federal 
Government  implementation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The  De- 
fense Department  Is  on  record  as  feeUng 
no  concern  whatever  over  oiur  lack  of 
adequate  merchant  shipping  even 
though  it  is  now  having  to  bring  ships 
out  of  the  mothball  fleet.  When  the  De- 
.fense  Department,  in  order  to  fight  a  war 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  calls  20- 
year-old  ships  into  service  and  says  this 
is  a  way  to  upgrade  our  merchant  fleet, 
and  when  at  the  same  time  the  Depart- 
ment shows  no  concern,  and  when  the 
administration  obviously  has  no  mer- 
chant marine  policy,  then,  I  submit  that 


we  have  a  problem  on  our  hands.    In  my 
opinion  we  have  a  gigantic  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us 
the  plan  to  take  tlie  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration out  of  the  Commerce  Department 
and  put  it  into  the  proposed  new  Trans- 
portation Department.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  would  be  a  mistake.  It  would 
simply  transfer  the  maritime  group  from 
the  depths  of  one  bureaucracy  to  the 
depths  of  another.  It  might  actually  re- 
tard merchant  marine  progress  rather 
than  advance  it,  because  of  the  fact  that 
any  large  new  Golvernment  organization 
spends  months  getting  organized  before 
any  policy  planning  is  really  accom- 
pllahed. 

Of  couise.  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
President  Johnson  will  add  a  "sweetener" 
to  the  proposal.  Just  as  President  Ken- 
nedy did  in  1961.  He  may.  with  due 
public  acclaim,  set  up  a  new  study  group 
headed  by  some  leadinR  oflicial,  perhaps 
the  Vice  President,  and  solemnly  pro- 
claim that  the  froup  will  come  forth 
with  a  merchant  marine  policy.  If  this 
happens  I  would  surely  hope  that  it 
would  be  successful.  But  the  history  of 
these  studies  has  not  been  bright,  and 
tliose  interested  id  true  merchant  marine 
progress  have  had  to  learn  not  to  con- 
fuse appearance  with  reality.  Or  he 
may  offer  another  "sweetener"  such  as  a 
separate  watei-cd  down  subsidy  board 
within  the  Dcpanment  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

But  unless  we  have  a  merchant  marine 
policy  which  in  reality  begins  to  get  us 
back  on  the  rjod  to  merchant  fleet 
strength  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
day  will  soon  be  with  us  when  we  are 
forced  to  depend  nn  Soviet  Ru.ssian  ships 
to  transport  pooia  vital  to  the  economy 
or  even  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  that  event  a 
"sweetener"  would  not  be  any  better  than 
a  sugar-coated  pill. 

Our  dependence  on  sea  transporta- 
tion will  not  diBiinish.  It  has  always 
been  important  and  will  continue  so.  We 
must  export  farm  and  factorj-  protlucts, 
and  it  is  essential  that  we  Import  various 
goods  from  other  countries  in  order  to 
maintain  our  economy.  We  must  never 
allow  conditions  to  deteriorate  to  the 
point  at  which  we  can  no  lonser  guaran- 
tee these  exports  and  Imports  for  our- 
selves through  reliance  on  American 
ships.  And  yet  we  must  ask  ourselves 
If  we  are  not  dangerously  close  to  that 
point  already. 

The  central  question  at  hand  Is 
whether  merchant  marine  policy  will  be 
more  effectively  devised  and  imple- 
mented with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Trarusporta- 
tion  than  it  has  been  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  As  a  Member  serv- 
ing on  both  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  consider  this  matter  at 
some  length.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  so- 
lutions to  our  serioiis  merchant  marine 
problems  will  not  be  found  by  putting 
the  Maritime  Administration  into  the 
proposed  Departjnent  of  Transportation. 
I  have  discused  the  issue  in  greater  de- 
tail in  the  committee  report — Hou.se  Re- 


port No.  1701— where  I  said  that  the  pro- 
posed new  Department  will  be  largely 
oriented  to  domestic  transportation 
matters,  and  not  those  of  an  interna- 
tional nature  of  the  kind  facing  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  a 
sick  industry.  The  only  way  to  treat  a 
patient  with  a  progressively  deteriorat- 
ing condition  is  to  place  that  i>atient  in 
an  intensive-care  unit  and  nurse  him 
back  to  health.  Removing  the  pa- 
tient from  one  overcrowded  ward  to  an- 
other only  portends  diminishing  care, 
and  an  acceleration  of  his  demise,  be- 
cause he  sees  no  hope  of  interest  in  Ixis 
disease. 

A  great  part  of  the  solution  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  sickness  lies  in  given  the 
Maritime  Administration  independent 
status  in  the  Government.  This  will  give 
a  true  voice  to  the  needs  of  the  merchant 
fleet  providing  that  the  independent 
Maritime  Administration  Is  also  then 
staffed  with  highly  qualified,  dedicated 
men  and  women.  The  effort  requires  the 
full  attention  of  some  of  our  country's 
best  brains  acting  with  authority  as  an 
independent  group  within  the  Govern- 
ment. 

An  independent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion might  have  been  able  to  prevent  the 
bloc  obsolescence  of  the  majority  of  our 
fleet.  It  might  have  been  able  to  pro- 
mote the  policy  as  set  forth  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  Common- 
sense  dictates  to  us  today  that  we  will  be 
foolhardy  iiot  to  do  everj-thing  possible 
to  remedy  the  problems  which  have  de- 
veloped over  the.se  past  years. 

With  the  Maritime  Administi-ation  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  results 
have  been  clear:  stagnation,  complete 
failure  to  devise  a  policy,  confusion,  and 
a  serious  decline  in  our  merchant  fleet 
strength.  With  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation we  would  have  no  reason  to 
expect  anytliing  better.  In  fact  the  time 
lost  in  setting  up  the  new  Department 
and  making  further  studies  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  merchant  marine. 

My  recommendation,  first,  is  to  make 
the  Martime  Administration  an  indc- 
p>endent  agency  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  by  the  maritime  industry 
and  labor  organizations. 

And  I  want  to  go  beyond,  and  also  urge 
that  the  President  plan  to  appoint  as 
head  of  the  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
mirustration  an  individual  of  the  highest 
ability,  knowledge,  and  dedication  so  that 
the  merchant  marine  will  have  an  effec- 
tive voice.  Theii  we  must  go  still  further, 
and  de'vise  an  effective  policy  so  that  tlie 
Merchant  Mariiie  Act  of  1936  can  be  im- 
plemented, and  in  addition,  give  to  the 
American  people  a  greater  feeling  for  the 
vital  importance  of  the  merchant  marine 
to  our  national  welfare.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  a  new  horizon,  a  new 
concept  of  the  role  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine in  our  national  thiiiking. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves.  Let  us  start 
today  by  voting  to  remove  the  Maritime 
Administration  from  the  transportation 
bill.  The  lexical  next  step  would  be  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
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ministration  by  passing  HJl.  11696  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  is  ready  to  come  to  the  floor 
when  scheduled  by  the  leadership. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  supplemental 
and  minority  views  that  appear  in  the 
committee  report. 

In  the  2  years  the  gentleman  has  bcei; 
a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, no  one  has  been  more  knowledge- 
able or  been  more  concerned  over  the 
long  range  program  of  a  national  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  policy. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  has  had  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee.  In 
my  judgment,  the  most  knowledgeable 
man  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
W£is  the  former  chainnan  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  beloved  friend  of  most  of  us, 
our  good  friend  Herb  Bonner. 

Herb  served  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  for  26  years. 
He  served  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant to  a  former  Member,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  for  16  years.  That 
is  a  total  of  more  than  41  years  that  Herb 
Boimer  was  connected  with  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  not  a  man  in  this  Congress  who  has 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  respon.si- 
bilities  of  the  merchant  marine  that 
Herb  Boimer  had.  I  am  frank  to  say.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  executive  branch 
of  tlie  Government,  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, or  the  present  administra- 
tion, has  there  been  a  man  with  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  grasp  of  our  needs  in 
the  merchant  marine  possessed  by  Herb 
Bonner. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  listen  to  me. 

The  last  official  act  of  Herb  Bonner 
was  to  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House 
on  October  16  last  year,  when  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  merchant  ma- 
rine. If  Members  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  us  who  fciclieve  that  this  is  the  only 
approach,  I  ask  them  to  do  me  the  per- 
sonal favor,  for  the  memory  of  Herb 
Bonner,  of  going  back  to  read  his  state- 
ment of  that  date. 

I  say  to  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  had  an  independent  merchant  marine 
prior  to  1950.  The  proposal  under  re- 
organization plans  No.  21  at  that  time 
was  that  for  our  merchant  marine  to 
move  forward  we  had  to  get  under  the 
spotlight  of  an  agency  of  Cabinet  status. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  merchant 


vessels  owned  by  Americans,  flying  the 
American  flag,  were  moving  40.6  percent 
of  all  of  our  export  and  import  cargo. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  since  it 
went  into  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
at  the  status  of  a  Cabinet  level  depart- 
ment. 

In  a  4-year  period  from  1950  to  1954 
that  percentage  dropped  from  40.6  per- 
cent to  27.4  percent.  And  in  the  next 
decade,  from  1954  to  1964,  it  dropped 
from  that  figure  to  8  3  percent.  That  is 
the  last  calendar  year  figure  we  have. 

I  should  like  for  those  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  believe  that  our  maritime 
industry  is  certainly  the  fourth  arm  of 
defense  to  stay  with  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  responsibility  on  thi.s  committee 
for  these  years  of  making  this  determma- 
tion. 

One  might  say  to  me,  "Why  has  the 
committee  not  acted?  "  Let  me  say  it 
was  the  thinking  of  Herb  Bonner  m  1957. 
when  I  first  become  a  member  of  that 
committee,  to  bring  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  has  the  total  respon- 
sibiUty,  along  with  the  other  JxKly,  a  bill 
establishing  an  independent  maritime 
agency.  But  what  happened?  In  1961. 
under  reorcianization  plan,  another  pro- 
posal was  brought  forward.  Herb  Bon- 
ner, bemg  the  Democrat  he  was.  being 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  loyal. 
bought  that  plan  ni  the  expectation,  in 
the  hope,  and  in  the  belief  at  that  time 
that  it  was  the  answer  to  our  maritime 
problems. 

On  October  16  of  last  year,  as  I  indi- 
cated only  a  minute  ago.  Herb  Bonner 
said,  "That  was  the  most  gra^e  mistake 

1  have  ever  made." 

He  called  on  tlie  Meml>ers  then,  as  he 
is  calling  on  them  now.  If  the  Members 
believe  what  he  believed,  baced  on  liis 
vast  experience,  knowledge,  concern,  and 
dedication,  they  will  stay  with  the  com- 
mittee when  it  makes  an  effort  to  strike 
from  this  bill  the  proposal  to  include  the 
Maiiiime  Administration. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  at  some  subsequent  date  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  put  the  Maiitime 
Adniinistration  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  granted  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  a  rule  on  a  bill,  so  that  we  can 
britig  it  to  the  House  for  the  Members  to 
decide.  It  is  the  judgment  and  the  re- 
spon.sibility  of  the  House  that  is  involved. 
Members  are  the  ones  who  will  answer 
in  the  future,  not  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  say  to  my  fiiends,  we  may  be  here  in 

2  01-  3  weeks  from  now,  saying  that  per- 
haps tliis  can  be  put  in  the  Department 
of  Tran.sportation. 

We  do  not  know.  We  have  to  look  at 
it  and  we  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at  it 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  be  assured 
of  the  future  of  the  American  Maritime 
Administration.  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  believe  that  I  feebly  express  tiie  think- 
ing of  all  of  the  memt>ers  of  our  com- 
mittee, 32  of  them,  except  for  2  on 
our  committee,  who  believe  this.  This  is 
our  job  and  this  is  our  responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  agam  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  6  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  t  yield  again  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Lennon]. 

Mr.  LENNON.  How  would  you  feel  as 
a  member  of  a  legislative  authorization 
committee  If  your  plea  were  not  heard 
and  if  you  had  been  giving  time.  rfTort. 
and  deliberation  to  this  proposal  as  we 
have  been  doing?  I  ask  you  to  stay  with 
us. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  seek  to  accomplish 
the  objectiTe  of  a  sound  and  viable  mer- 
chant marine  industry,  and  in  doing  so, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  its  well-being  be  a  separate  and 
independent  body  and  one  whose  sole 
responsibiliiy  and  objective  is  the  wel- 
fare of  that  industry. 

Of  course,  the  most  logical  question  we 
will  be  asked  is:  What  is  so  unusual 
about  the  maritime  industry  to  justify 
it,-  promotion  and  administration  by  an 
independent  agency? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  direct  and 
proximate  relationships  among  many 
forms  of  tran.-portation,  such  as  trucks, 
buses,  railroads,  pipelines,  and  domestic 
airlij-ies.  But  I  submit  that  oceangoing 
vessels  in  the  foreign  trades  not  only  do 
not  compete  with  other  segments  of 
American  traii^portation  industrj-.  but 
their  problems  are  completely  different. 

Our  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  con- 
stitute a  separate  and  distinct  transpor- 
tation service  which  is  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  vessels  of  other  nations 
in  the  solicitation  of  cargoes.  As  such, 
there  is  brought  into  play  a  myriad  of 
problems  and  questions  which  are  in  no 
way  involvod  in  domestic  transportation 
and  which,  of  their  very  nature,  require 
an  authoritative,  knowledgeable,  and  in- 
dependent body  to  deal  with  them. 

To  subordinate  water  carriers  to  other 
forris  of  transportation  will  lead,  in- 
evitably, to  tloe  continuing  decline  of  the 
oceangoing  water  transportation  indus- 
tr>-.  After  all,  viewing  the  situation 
realistically,  it  would  be  asking  too  much 
to  expect  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  an  effective  program  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  vig- 
orous American  merchant  marine  by  a 
Govcmment  department  which  did  not 
have  that  goal  as  its  one  and  only  target. 

A  mere  xeference  to  the  numerous 
Studies  which  have  been  made  under 
Goveniment  auspices  over  the  past  20 
years  conclusively  proves  just  how  pe- 
culiar in  nature  the  maritime  Industry 
really  is. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  very  close 
to  this  probiem  for  many  years  as  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
erics  Committee  urge  you  to  support  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration from  the  bill  that  we  are 
now  considering — in  order  that  we  may 
brin?  to  the  floor,  under  a  rule  already 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee,  legis- 
lation that  will  establish  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration — not  under 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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Government.  This  leglslaUon  wlU  In- 
clude the  creation  and  establishment 
of  an  Independent  maritime  subsidy 
Tjoard  within  that  agency  with  complete 
independence  and  final  authority  to  pass 
on  all  matters  related  to  construction- 
differential  and  operaUng-differentlal 
subsidies. 

Under  no  conditions  and  circumstances 
should  such  a  quasi-judicial  body's  de- 
cisions be  subject  to  an  administrative 
directive,  and  especially,  to  a  veto. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments and  his  contribution.  The  gentle- 
man Is  a  hard-working  member  of  our 
committee,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  associated  with  him. 

Mr   DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr    EDWARDS  of  Alabama.     I   am 
-  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen!. 
Mr    DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Chair- 
man.! wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama    [Mr.  Edwards!    for  his 
very  excellent  statement  upon  this  leg- 
islation. ^  ,„  ..  „ 
Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Col- 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Should  like  to  join  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  LennonI  in 
congratulating  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  EdwwrdsI  upon  a  very  fine 
statement. 

Also  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  LennonI  upon  the  very 
able  and  comprehensive  statement  that 
'  he  has  made. on  this  important  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  LMr.  Edwards!  and  I  just  live  a 
few  stones'  throw  from  one  another 
across  the  State  line  on  the  beautiful 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  are  both  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  subject  and  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  has  done  a  yeoman-like 
work  upon  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  behalf  of  what 
has  been  referred  to  here  as  a  sick  in- 
dustry." ,     . 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  a  sick  Industry 
and  it  needs  assistance.  It  needs  to  be 
restored  to  its  former  independent  posi- 
tion And.  as  has  been  pointed  out  here, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House 
has  granted  a  rule  upon  the  committee  s 
bill  which  would  establish  this  agency  as 
an  independent  agency.  In  fact,  tne 
committee  endeavored  to  find  some  par- 
liamentary way  by  which  It  could  make 
the  bill  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  order  as  an 
amendment  to  the  present  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  tht  gentleman  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.  MoftACANl. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
want  to  state  my  support  of  this  bill, 

XT  jj    15963 

I  should  like  to  besin  by  congratulat- 
ing the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELDl  upon  the  job  that  he  has 
done  the  difficult  job  of  shepherding 
this  legislation  through  the  committee 
process  and  through  the  refining  process 
here  on  the  floor  of  tbe  House. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Has  been  a  difficult 
and  complex  series  of  operations  and  the 
gentleman  from  Caltfornia  I  Mr.  Holi- 
field!  has  been  a  good  soldier  in  his 
willinL'ness  to  take  oft  this  job. 

I  feel  vei-y  strongly  too  that  the  mi- 
nority representative,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  !Mr.  ErlenbornI.  has  done 
an  outstandins;  job  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  contribution  that 
he  has  made  toward  bringing  this  very 
important  bill  to  tha  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration. 

Mr  Chairman,  siitply  by  reading  the 
categories  that  are  covered  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  we  can  See  that  it  refers  to 
the  Bureau  of  PubliO  Roads,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Afrency,  the  Coast  Guard,  for 
example,  we  can  appreciate  just  how 
broad  the  effect  of  this  bill  is. 

That  is  the  significant  thing  about  the 
lesislation,  in  my  judgment. 

1  cDuld  talk,  as  others  have,  about  the 
effect  that  this  legislation,  if  adopted, 
will  have  upon  thrse  various  depart- 
ments But  I  should  like  to  confine  my- 
self to  its  potentlaj  effect  upon  public 
transportation  an4  more  particularly 
upon  rail  sei-vice.  .      „...„_ 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  service  either 
in  mv  own  area  or  in  the  United  States 
as  a  Whole  would  b«  improved  by  havmg 
it  in  separate  departments  and  m  sepa- 
rate bureaus.  „, 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  the  upgrading 
and  the  modernizing  of  our  systems  of 
transportation  both  long  range  and  those 
in  the  cities,  and  suburban  areas,  what 
we  call  urban  mass  tran.sportation. 

I  know  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer!  is  &o»ng  ^^ 
have  an  amendment  In  this  regard  which 
I  wUl  be  very  happy  to  support. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  in  these  field.s  we 
should  have  to  turn  for  models  to  other 
nations  In  the  world,  to  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  urban  mass  transportation 
to  the  city  of  Moscow  and  come  reluc- 
tantly to  the  condlusion  that  that  these 
countries  have  systems  that  are  infi- 
nitely superior  to  our  own. 

Certainly  the  fieed  for  this  type  of 
transportation  wac  never  greater  than  it 
is  at  the  present  Ijime.  Those  of  us  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  in  the  corridor 
from  Boston  to  Washington  know  the 
demands  that  the  future  is  going  to  pre- 
sent and  what  they  are  today  and  we 
understand  the  need  for  upgrading,  mod- 
erni?ing.  and  for  experiment  in  this  field, 
so  that  our  growing  population  may 
move  rapidly  and  comfortably  by  public 
transportation.  .... 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  this  legislation 
which  will  create  a  single  agency  and 
conduce  to  having  a  unified  view,  win 


permit  a  look  at  this  problem  from  a 
vantage  point  of  a  single  department  and 
at  the  same  time  wiU  permit  the  cor 
relation  of  all  the  demands  and  problems 
of  each  of  the  various  types  of  transpor- 
tation whether  it  be  air.  water  river,  or 
rail  This  legislation  will  redound  to 
the'  advantage  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  of  the  United  SUtes  gen- 

^' I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  HoLiFiELDl  expressed  theob- 
iective  verv  well  in  the  statement  he 
made  on  the  second  page  of  his  recent 
statement  when  he  said  that  under  this 
bill  transportation  affairs  will  acquire 
higher  status  and  greater  recognition  in 
the  councils  of  government. 

I  hope  that  you  will  all  support  this 

^Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Felly!  . 

Mr    FELLY.    Mr.   Chairman.   I    rise 
in  support  of  an  amendment,  H.R.  15963 
to  take  the  Maritime  Administration  out 
of    the    proposed    new    Department    of 
Transportation. 

Mr    Chaii-man.   to   put   It   bluntly,   i 
do  not  think  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government  Operations   are 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  to  en- 
able them  to  suggest  the  kind  of  reorga- 
nization necessary  to  provide  for  building 
up  and  maintaining  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  to  meet  the  national  need. 
Franklv    the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  are 
familiar  with  this  fundamental  problem. 
After  all.  they  have  been  studying  it  for 
a  Ions  time;  they  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  and  held  hearings  as  to  how 
best  to  provide  a  solution.     Indeed,  as  a 
result  of  their  studies  the  Mechant  Ma- 
rine Committee   reported  a  bUl  to  le- 
establlsh  an  independent  maritime  agen- 
cv     That  is  the  firm  judgment  of  a  sub- 
«;tantial   majority   of   the   members   of 
the  committee. 

Mr    Chairman,  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  to  create  a  new  Department 
of  Ti-ansportation  and  consolidate  in  it 
the  Maritime  Administration  stress  the 
fact  that  under  this  arrangement  the 
maritime  industry  would  have  a  Cabinet 
officer  to  represent  maritime  interests  m 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  likewise 
in  formulating  policy.    Of  course,  in  the 
past  the  Maritime  Administration  has 
had   just   such   representation   through 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.    What  rea- 
.son  Is  there  to  think  that  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  have  any 
stronaer  voice  than  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.    Let  us  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
admittedly   reduced   the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration request  for  25  new  ships  for 
fiscal  vear  1967  to  13  ships.     In  other 
words  when  the  pressure  on  all  Cabinet 
members  was  exerted  by  the  President 
to  cut  budgets  the  "meat  ax"  was  used 
on  the  Maritime  Administration  just  as 
it  would  be  again  when  maritime  inter- 
ests are  submerged  In  another  depart- 

The  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  believe  that  an 
independent     Maritime     Administrator 


should  be  free  to  express  his  views  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress  and  ex- 
press his  views  freely  on  behalf  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  sufficient  to  carry  its  do- 
mestic waterborne  commerce  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  waterborne  ex- 
port and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  An  Administrator  should 
be  able  to  speak  up  in  support  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  serving  as  a 
naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency;  he  should 
be  able  to  speak  up  freely  for  a  policy 
to  foster  the  development  and  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and 
well-balanced  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  vessels  are  being 
delayed  because  of  the  lack  of  manpower. 
In  particular,  10  days  ago  a  ship  loaded 
with  ammunition  for  Vietnam  was  to 
saU  from  Seattle,  but  had  to  be  held  In 
port  because  she  needed  a  radio  operator. 
Just  last  Tuesday  14  vessels  were  de- 
layed because  of  the  lack  of  licensed  en- 
gineers In  Seattle,  New  Orleans,  San 
FrancLsco,  Oalveston.  and  Houston.  The 
Coast  Guard's  marine  inspection  office 
has  said  this  shortage  endangers  both 
militar:-  and  commercial  shipping.  In 
other  words,  because  we  have  not  had 
enough  active  American  ships  during 
the  past  few  years  we  do  not  have 
trained  personnel  to  man  the  vessels  we 
have  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman.  aU  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry—management and  labor— in 
shipping  as  well  as  shipbuilding  and  re- 
pair recognize  the  need  for  a  separate 
Maritime  Administration;  t.hey  recog- 
nize that  ever  since  1950.  the  year  in 
which  the  Maritime  Administration  was 
first  buried  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  the  lack  of  independent  sta- 
tus resulted  in  the  deterioration  of  our 
cargo  vessels  so  that  while  in  1950  we 
were  carrying  40  percent  of  American 
cargoes,  American-flag  ships  are  now 
carrj-lng  only  8  percent  of  our  cargoes. 

Russia  today  has  a  crash  buildup  of 
her  merchant  marine.  The  reasons  Rus- 
sia has  given  for  this  buildup  of  its  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  are: 

First.  To  free  the  U.S.S.R.  from  reli- 
ance on  foreign-flap  ships; 

Second.  To  exert  the  decisi\e  influ- 
ence on  world  level  of  maritime  freight 
rates:  and 

Third.  To  become  a  major  carrier  of 
the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

We  seem  as  a  nation  to  be  willing  to 
engage  in  a  race  with  Russia  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  spend  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  for  national  prestige 
but  unfortunately  when  it  comes  to  na- 
tional security  and  the  national  interest 
as  far  as  a  merchant  marine  is  concerned 
we  are  allowing  the  competition  to  go  by 
the  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  believes  in 
an  American  merchant  marine  In  the 
interest  of  national  defense  and  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce I  can  only  conclude  that  an  inde- 
pendent agency  would  be  the  best  means 
of  achieving  this  end.  Our  shipping  is 
unique  and  dlflferent  from  other  modes  of 
transportation;  It  is  competing  with  for- 
eign ships.  For  this  i^ason.  whUe  I  sup- 
port a  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  other  forms  of  transportation 


such  as  railroads,  trucks,  and  airlines.  I 
believe  the  only  solution  for  a  merchant 
marine  is  an  independent  agency  such 
as  would  result  from  H.R.  11696,  the  Bon- 
ner bill,  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  restore  an 
indeisendent  Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  this 
coimtry  had  a  merchant  marine  fleet  of 
over  3.500  vessels.  By  1951,  there  were 
1.955  active  U.S. -flag  ships.  Today  there 
are  only  1.000,  Including  those  reactivated 
for  the  Vietnam  war.  The  United  States 
has  dropped  to  14th  place  among  the 
world  s  major  shipbuilding  nations  while 
Russia  has  risen  from  12th  to  7th  place 
as  a  maritime  nation.  y^TTTJvmerchant 
marine  shipbuilding  eff<m  in  tnis  coun- 
try must  be  increased  I  UnlessTthis  is 
done,  our  defense  commitments  Zhrough- 
out  the  world  will  be  irt  jeops/rdy.  In- 
deed, our  national  survival  rmy  depend 
upon  the  shipping  that  sopul^be  under 
construction. 

This  pM^nF>olight  of  Ahe  AQiericar 
mercham  marine^^emaruls  action.  "IDn- 
fortunal(eIy.  the  pm«ar^tcpchild  status 
woiild  aontinue  under  the  proposed  bill. 
The  pre  posed  transfer  does  not  correct 
the  adr  linistration's  known  and  appar- 
ent def  ciencies  in  the  maritime  field. 
Thercfo-e.  I  believe  that  the  Maritime 
Admini' tration  should  be  established  as 
an  inde:>endcnt  agency.  But  unless  the 
House  t)day  strikes  out  the  proposal  to 
include  the  Maritime  Administration  in 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
there  is  no  liope  of  passing  the  Bonner 
bill  to  g  ve  this  agency  independent  sta- 
tus. 

So.  N[r.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge 
adoptioi;  of  the  amendment  to  remove 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
from  tl  e  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portatioi. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  tentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the   Rcntleman   from.  Alabama. 

Mr.   DICKINSON.     Mr.   Chairman.   I 
reciaictt»ex'entleman  yicldms  to  me. 
appreciate  the  posi- 
id  colleacue  from  Ala- 
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tit  on  the  desirability 
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Illustrate  tlie  position 
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remain  indepeidently  able  to  remain  in 
this  position,  rather  than  to  be  homog- 
enized into  a  new  Federal  department — 
as  it  would  if  this  bill  before  us  is  passed. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  the  great 
majority  of  ou'-  mllltarj'  hardware  and 
supplies  now  flowing  to  Vietnam  to 
maintain  our  war  efforts  there  are  being 
transported  by  American-flag  vessels  and 
American  bottwms.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  although  I  must  admit  that  I  feel 
our  allies  should  be  contributing  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  are.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  include  the  merchant, 
marine  in  a  new  Departmerit  of  Trans- 
portation would  possibly  slow  our  ship- 
ping capability  in  this  area,  and  would 
be  totally  inadvisable.  The  merchant 
marine  service  would  seem  to  merit  the 
consideration  it  has  received  from  over 
^0  Members  of  this  body  who  have  taken 
direct  action  in  an  atempt  to  make  it  an 
independent  Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

Let  it  be  cleaaly  understood,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  take  the  floor  only  on  behalf 
of  the  position  set  forth  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
The  merits  of  the  bill  oefore  us  should 
not  be  totally  dependent  on  this  one 
proposal,  and  I  shall  weigh  all  factors 
and  arguments  prior  to  casting  my  vote 
either  for  or  against  final  passage  of 
H.R.  15963. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  favor  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  the  Federal  Establishment.  As  a 
Congressman  from  the  east  coast,  I  ap- 
preciate the  deplorable  state  in  which 
our  railroads  currently  find  themselves. 
I  see  mass  transit  unable  to  keep  up  with 
burgeoning  megalopolis.  I  see  the  need 
for  improvement  in  air  service  and 
truck  transport.  All  of  these  matters  re- 
quire the  undhided  attention  of  a  high 
Government  ©fQcial.  A  Secretai-y  of 
Transportation,  presiding  over  a  cohe- 
sive Department  of  Transportation,  will 
be  able  to  offer  that  attention. 

I  cannot  agree,  ho  wover,  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  merchant  marine  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  principal  reason  is  that 
our  merchant  fleet  is  not.  like  the  other 
forms  of  transportation  I  have  men- 
tioned, a  form  of  domestic  transit.  It 
is  a  veliicle  of  foreign  commerce.  Its  ac- 
tivity is.  in  overwhelming  measure,  con- 
ducted outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Our  ships  and  sailors  are 
normally  on  the  liigh  seas,  and  in  foreign 
port-s  as  often  as  they  are  in  American 
ports.  The  problems  of  the  merchant 
marine  are  tiius  completely  different 
from  those  of,  say,  our  railroads.  A  De- 
partment of  Transportation  would  not 
necessarily  be  more  qualified  to  deal  with 
them  than  any  other  depaitment. 

But  perhaps  more  important,  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  currently 
in  such  a  disastrous  state  that  it  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  its  problems  con- 
sidered within  the  framework  of  trans- 
portation matters  generally.  The  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  the  finest  in  the 
world  and  the  finest  in  our  histor>'  after 
World  War  II.  is  now  behind  that  of 
many  other  nations  in  number  of  ships 
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construction  underway  and  tonnage  car- 
ried.   What  Is  worse,  we  are  still  slipping, 
rather  than  regaining  our  position  of 
eminence.    I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all 
Americans   that   this  cannot   continue. 
The  quality  of  our  merchant  fleet  Is  an 
Important  factor  in  our  national  defense. 
It  Is  an  important  factor  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  which  continues  to  plagrue 
us.     It  Is  Important  in  the  service  that 
is  provided  to  our  manufacturers  and 
imp>ortant  to   businessmen   throughout 
the  country.    Prom  my  own  Immediate 
point  of  view,  I  regard  the  state  of  the 
merchant  marine  as  a  matter  of  enor- 
mous concern  because  much  of  the  port 
of  New  York  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict.    Merchant  traffic  is  a  source  of 
work  for  many  men  and  of  revenue  for 
many  businesses.     The   decline  of  the 
merchant  fleet  means.  In  some  substan- 
tial measure,  the  decline  of  New  York — 
which  necessarily  must  be  the  home  port 
for  many  American  ships.    I  cannot  sit 
by  and  watch  the  decline  of  any  city. 
Therefore  I  regard  It  as  Imperative  that 
the  deterioration  of  our  standing  among 
the  seafaring  nations  of  the  world  be 
reversed. 

I  believe  the  best  ^ope  for  the  rejuve- 
nation of  our  merchant  fleet  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Mer- 
chant Marine  Administration.  The  en- 
tire Industry — labor  and  management 
both — agrees  with  me.  Most  analysts  of 
merchant  marine  problems  subscribe  to 
this  principle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will,  of 
course,  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Trsuisportation  but  I  will 
support  the  amendment  to  put  merchant 
marine  affairs  under  separate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  success  or  failure  of  this 
amendment  may  well  determine  the  fact 
of  America's  future  role  on  the  high  seas. 
I  consider  It  essential  that  the  American 
role  be  a  strong  and  positive  one. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,!  will 
shortly  move  that  the  Committee  rise. 
\  want  the  membership  to  know  this.  It 
will  be  done  under  a  mutual  agreement 
and  suggestion  of  the  leadership  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mailliard]. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
niinols  for  s^eldlng  this  time  to  me  In 
order  that  I  may  express  my  views  on  the 
Issue  of  whether  to  include  or  exclude  the 
Maritime  Administration  from  the  new 
proposed  Department  of  Transportation. 
May  I  say  that  I  feel  very  sad  that  In  this 
instance  I  must  be  in  disagreement  with 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  California,  and  knowing  him  as  I 
do  and  his  interest  over  the  years  in  the 
merchant  marine,  I  know  he  is  entirely 
sincere  in  believing  that  the  bill  he  brings 
to  the  floor  provides  a  solution  to  what 
he  knows  are  the  very  urgent  and  ex- 
treme problems  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Unfortunately,  the  events  of  the  years 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  give  me  no  con- 
fidence that  this  will  provide  a  solution. 
The  current  and  persistent  decline  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  been  for 
me  a  matter  of  deep  and  genuine  con- 
cern. 


As  a  Member  of  Congtess  and  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  I  feel  that  this  is  an  issue  in 
which  the  survival  or  efentual  demise  o: 
a  private  UJS.  merchant  marine  is  at 
stake.  It  is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  involving  as  it  does  our 
future  stature  as  a  worW  seapower. 

Accordingly,  I  view  this  is.sue  as  one 
which  transcends  the  interests  of  any 
one  political  party,  and  one  which  Is  de- 
serving of  the  bipartisan  support  ex- 
emplified by  our  own  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  which  over- 
whelmingly has  come  out  in  opposition  to 
the  transfpf  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  the  proposed  Dcpaitment  of 
Transportation. 

Instead,  it  is  the  coii$idered  opinion  of 
our  committee,  that  contrary  to  the  pro- 
posal in  H.R.  15963,  tllere  should  be  es- 
tablished an  independent  Federal  Mai-i- 
time  Administration. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  is  not  a  new  one  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  As  early  as  1961, 
when  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  conducted  hearings 
on  Reorganization  Pliin  No.  7.  I  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  about  the  placing 
of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  withheld  his  point  of 
order  for  a  few  moments?  We  will  re- 
quest shortly  that  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress  that  we  have  ever  had  a  flag 
officer  of  the  Navy  ^ere  speaking  on 
something  on  which  he  is  not  only  knowl- 
edgeable but  also  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed Meml>ers  of  the  Congress  in  my 
lifetime  of  service  here.  I  feel  we  should 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  people  here 
to  hear  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  249] 


Toll 

Tuteu 

UdaU 

Utt 


Arends 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Battln 

Blatnllc 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Callaway 

Cohelan 

Ckjnyers 

Corman 

era  ley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Duncan.  Ores 

Bdmond!>on 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Farnaley 

Plndley 

Flood 

Fraser 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oallagher 

GrabowsKl 

Hagan,  Ga. 


Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey.  Ir»d. 

Harvey.  M|cn. 

Hortoii 

Hosmer 

HungaU> 

Jennings 

Keogh 

King.  NY. 

Klnii,  Utaji 

Kreb.s 

Land  rum 

Long.  La 

Love 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Martin.  Ate, 

Martin.  MMs. 

Martin,  Nf  br. 

May 

Michel 

MU« 

Moeller 

Morrison 


MOSB 

Murphy.  111. 

O  Konskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeill,  Mass. 

Poage 

Powell 

P\ircell 

QulUen 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Arl7 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Ro.itenkowskl 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Senner 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Si.sk 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomaa 


August  29,  1966 

Van  Deerlln  Willis 

Walker,  Miss.  Wilson. 

Watson  Charles  H. 

Weitner  Zablocki 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Price. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  bill  i  H.R.  15963  > , 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
338  Members  responded  to  their  names. 
a  quoriuii.  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
tlie  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.    PRICE.    The    gentleman    from 
California  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  assure  you  that  it  was  not  I  \.ho  sent 
for  you  to  listen  to  me  speak,  but  I  was 
saying  that  in  1961  I  expressed  very 
grave  doubts  over  placing  the  Maritime 
Administration  completely  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  My  very 
worst  fears  entertained  at  that  time  un- 
fortunately have  come  to  pass. 

We  were  assured  at  the  time  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  7  of  1961  that  this 
represented  a  change  for  the  better,  so 
that  in  the  years  immediately  following 
that  reorganization  I  was  content  to 
await  these  promised  improvements. 
There  were  none.  If  anything,  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
became  progressively  worse.  Even  our 
late  and  beloved  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bon- 
ner, Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
supported  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7, 
ultimately  was  constrained  to  express 
his  regrets.  He  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  October  1965,  when  introduc- 
ing his  own  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  which  was  less  than  3 
weeks  before  his  untimely  death,  and  I 
quote: 

Now,  after  4  years  of  experience  under 
reorganization  plan  No.  7.  I  must  confess 
regrets  over  my  support  of  that  plan.  I  feci 
that  our  maritime  policy  must  be  imple- 
mented and  administered  by  an  Independent 
agency  composed  of  qualified  people  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  approved  In 
the  customary  manner  with  the  advice  anrl 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  vested  with  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  carry  out  ths 
policies  and  laws  laid  down  by  Congresii. 
Tills  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  under  a 
subordinated  bureau  buried  deep  In  a  large 
department  having  many  other  various  re- 
sponsibilities in  its  Jurisdiction. 

Herb  Bonner  was  more  than  just  a  col- 
league to  me.  He  was  a  close  and  per- 
sonal friend  with  whom  I  shared  a  deep 
conviction  for  the  need  for  a  strong 
American  Merchant  Marine.  If  he  were 
with  us  today,  I  am  sure  he,  too,  would 
be  expressing  concerns  similar  to  those 
entertained  by  myself  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  And.  I  am  certain 
that  he  would  want  us  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  exclude  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, so  as  to  fulfill  Ms  expressed 
conviction  for  the  need  of  an  independ- 
ent Federal  Maritime  Administration. 

My  own  efforts  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
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tion  began  almost  2  years  ago.  when  I 
found  I  could  no  longer  sit  idly  by  await- 
ing unfulfilled  promises  of  betterment 
while  our  merchant  marine  was  allowed 
to  maintain  its  present  course  to  ruin. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  spoken  on  the 
i.ssue  from  public  forums,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  in  sundi-y  articles  and 
statements,  culminating  in  the  intro- 
duction of  my  bill  last  September,  which 
was  but  the  first  of  several,  calling  for 
an  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. All  of  this  was  well  in  ad- 
vance of  any  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion proposal,  a  concept  which  I  had  con- 
sidered earlier  but  rejected  insofar  as 
maritime  was  concerned. 

Thus,  when  the  President  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  March  2d  of  this  year 
his  transportation  message  calling  for 
the  estabhshment  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation  to  include,  among  other 
agencies,  the  Maritime  Administration 
which  is  now  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  I  expressed  on  that  very  day 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  my  deep  and 
genuine  concern  over  the  proposal,  since 
It  held  little  promise  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  appeared  to  me 
then,  as  now,  that  this  legislation  only 
served  to  perpetuate  the  same  mistakes 
of  earlier  years  by  denying  the  American 
maritime  industry  the  independent  voice 
it  i-ightfully  and  justly  deserves. 

These  fears  expressed  over  the  past 
several  months  have  not  been  assuaged 
by  the  minimal  committee  amendments 
to  H.R.  15963  seeking  to  clarify  the  role 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  in  the 
proposed  Department  of  Transportation. 
To  the  contrary,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
our  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions which  as  now  before  the  House 
serves  only  to  deepen  my  concern  over 
the  future  fate  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Therefore,  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  testimony  of  knowledgeable 
members  of  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry, my  own  personal  views  expressed 
in  March  and  June  of  this  year,  and 
Resolution  10  of  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  all  of  which 
were  presented  to  our  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  either  went  un- 
heeded or  were  rejected  out-of-hand  for 
the  simple  expediency  of  bureaucratic 
neatness  and  good  order.  But  merely 
shifting  organizational  blocks  to  build 
one  neat  package  does  not  and  will  not 
reconstruct  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

There  doe.;  remain  one  other  plausible 
explanation  for  disregarding  these 
earlier  views  on  the  fate  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  that  was  furnished 
by  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  my  own  State  who  chaired  the  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation  bill.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  during  the  course  of  hearings, 
he  indicated,  and  rightly  so,  that  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration should  be  established  as  an 
independent  agency  was  a  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

In  fact,  during  the  cour.se  of  those 
hearings  in  a  dialog  with  Mr.  Paul  Hall, 
president  of  the  Seafarers  International 
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Marine  Act  of  1936  are  effectively  im- 
plemented througli  vigorous  prosecution 
by  a  responsible  Federal  agency.  We  do 
not  feel  thi$  need  will  be  met  by  H.R. 
15963,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
oppose  either  the  concept  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  or  its  establish- 
ment. Rather,  we  honestly  and  sincerely 
feel  that  there  is  ample  justification  for 
excluding  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  the  proposed  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  that  its  transfer  to  that 
Department  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 
H.R.  15963  can  only  result  in  a  further 
disscn  ice  to  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. Therefore.  I  must  strongly  urge 
that  the  Maritime  Administration  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation as  proposed  by  the  bill.  H.R. 
15963.  and  that  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offeaed  to  accomplish  this  be 
approved. 

I  assume  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity on  tomorrow  to  vote  on  this 
question. 

May  I  say  I  realize  as  well  as  anyone 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations was  dealing  with  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  which  are  the  substantive  re- 
sponsibility of  other  committees,  and  I 
think  to  ask  them  to  have  the  detailed 
knowledge  in  depth  of  all  of  the.se  sub- 
jects and  to  make  positive  provision  for 
the  various  areas  encompassed  in  the 
new  Department  was  asking  almost  for 
the  impossible.  The  one  odd-man-out 
in  this  whole  transportation  picture, 
which  is  unique  in  character,  which  is 
not  responsive  to  the  sam>.  economic 
requiremements  of  domestic  transporta- 
tion is  international  shipping.  It  just 
does  not  operate  under  the  .same  rules  of 
the  game  as  transportation  problems 
within  the  fiomesiic  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  aay  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  was  acting  chair- 
man, does  not  claim  to  know  everything 
about  railroads,  aviation,  maritime,  or 
highway  transportation.  Our  job  is  not 
to  know  the  intricate  details  of  these 
different  modes  of  transportation. 

We  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
handling  reorganization  plans,  having 
handled  something  like  75  in  the  last  few 
years.  Also,  we  have  handled  the  setting 
up  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Cabinet -level  Department. 

We  were  ?iven.  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  charge  of  handling  this  par- 
ticular bill.  We  believe  we  have  some 
skill  in  the  organization  and  govern- 
mental structure  field,  because  this  has 
been  our  specially  over  the  years.  We 
believe  we  can  act  intelligently,  logically, 
and  reasonably  in  the  field  of  the  orga- 
nization of  government,  without  having 
to  know  the  details  on  the  different 
modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DAwsoal  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.   DAWSON.     Mr.   Chairman,   the 
bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation—H.R.  15963— wiU,  if  enacted, 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  to  come  out  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress.   Our  national  population  today  is 
195  million.     Our  best  studies  indicate 
that  by  the  year  2000.  only  34  years  from 
today,  that  population  will  be  around 
360  million.    In  fact  it  is  very  likely  that 
many  present  here  today  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  live  to  see  a  population  in  the 
United  States  of  over  400  million  people. 
The  problems  that  this  population  ex- 
plosion will  bring  to  the   country   are 
staggering.     Imagine  the  national  and 
local  etrorts  that  will  be  required  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  in  45  years  a  popula- 
tion over  twice  that  we  have  today.   And 
our  Nation,  one  way  or  the  other,  will 
have  to  provide  education,  medical  and 
hospital   caie.   jobs  and   recreation   for 
these  millions  of  citizens. 

To  provide  all  these  necessities — foods, 
materials,  and  people  will  have  to  be 
moved  from  one  point  to  another  quick- 
ly. efBciently  and  in  amounts  far.  far 
greater  than  we  move  today.    Through- 
-out  our  history,  today,  and  in  the  future 
our    Nation's    transportation    systems 
have  been.  are.  and  will  be  the  arteries 
through    which    America's    life    blood 
flows.   Transportation,  which  constitutes 
20  percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
has  made  possible  our  great  national 
development    and    our    unprecedented 
American  standard  of  living.     An  un- 
paralleled all-out  effort  must  be  made  to 
develop  and  provide  transportation  sys- 
tems which  will  meet  our  future  needs 
efficiently,  safely,  and  economically. 

In  reporting  out  H.R.  15963  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
presented  a  bill  which  represents  a  real, 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  to  bring  to  the  floor 
the  best  bill  possible  on  the  subject.  As 
our  report  shows  in  detail,  the  commit- 
tee has  reworked  the  original  bill  in 
many  ways.  We  have  given  stronger  rec- 
'  ognition  and  a  stronger  statutory  place 
in  the  Department  to  each  of  the  modes 
of  transportation. 
This  includes  the  establishment  in  the 

-  new  Department  of  a  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  fully  coequal  with  each 
other  major  method  of  ti-ansportation — 
the  only  solution  which  will  give  the 
maritime  industry  the  Cabinet-level  sup- 
port it  needs  to  regain  its  place  in  our 
national  economy. 

We   have   strengthened   the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  and  have 

-  added  safeguards  to  insure  its  independ- 
ence and  its  freedom  of  expression  to 
Congress.  We  have  provided  for  pub- 
licity to  its  actions.  We  have  added  a 
number  of  provisions  to  preserve  the 
relative  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
We  have  provided  for  advance  notice  of 
proposed  investment  standards  and  cri- 
teria and  we  have  assured  the  rights  of 
individuals  dealing  with  the  Department. 

Finally,  we  have  given  full  recogni- 
tion to  the  place  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  Department  and  to  its  place  in  our 
national  transportation  and  defense  sys- 
tems    H.R.  15963  Is  now  a  far  better 


bill  than  that  upon  which  the  committee 
commenced  its  work. 

As  I  stated,  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  have  labored  sincerely  in  this 
effort  to  bring  out  a  good,  workable  bill. 
There  are  still  some  (Jfferences  among 
us.  but  they  are  relatively  minor  and  I 
am  sure  will  be  resolved  on  the  floor  as 
we  consider  the  measure. 

Technically,  the  bill  as  reported  repre- 
sents a  vast  improvement  over  the  earlier 
versions.     Both   the   regular  committee 
staff  and  the  minority  «taft  worked  many 
long,  hard  hours  to  mfeke  the  bill  tech- 
nicallv  as  perfect  as  pessible.    Again,  as 
our  report  indicates,  aumerous  changes 
were  made   to  clarify   the   language,   to 
eliminate  ambiguities,  and  to  restructure 
the  bill  in  its  most  logical  form.    In  this 
effort  we  were  fortunate  that  Mr.  Edward 
O  Craft,  the  House's  legislative  counsel, 
assigned  Mr.  Robert  R.  Nordhaus  to  as- 
sist the  committee.     Eis  assistance  has 
been  invaluable  and  I  certainly  want  to 
compliment  the  House  on  the  excellent 
office  which  we  have  established  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  such  matters. 

While  there  may  .still  be  some  .small 
differences  on  the  bill  and  perliaps  even 
some  minor  Imperfections,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Transportation  will  be  a  major  event 
in  our  national  historj.  It  is  an  ab.solute- 
ly  es.sential  step  in  meeting  our  present 
and  future  needs.  I,  therefore,  urge  all 
Members  to  vote  for  Anal  passage  of 

TT  D    15963 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  life  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RyanM. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  15963  to  establi.?h  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

When     our     Government     was     first 
formed,  four  area.s— State,  Treasurj',  At- 
tornev  General,  and  War— were  desig- 
nated" as  separate  departments  with  spec- 
ified   staff    and    leadership,    responsible 
for   assuring   the   smooth   and   efficient 
operation  of  segments  of  society  es.=;en- 
tial  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  infant 
Nation.    Indeed,  at  that  time  they  were 
essential  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the    country.    Since    that    time    seven 
other    Cabinet-level    departments— in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs—have been  added  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  other  areas  of  national  impor- 
tance which  are  equally  essential  to  the 
general  welfare.    N©w  we  are  asked  to 
create  an  eighth  additional  Department. 
A  Department  of  Transportation  de- 
signed to  provide  more  effective  man- 
agement of  the  tranpportation  functions 
of  the  executive  brajich  would  bring  to- 
gether the  major  Ffederal  agencies  and 
activities  involving  tran.sportation  pro- 
motion   and    safety,   would   incorporate 
some  100,000  employees  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  some  $6  billion  of  Federal  funds. 
President  JohnsoD  has  said  that  trans- 
portation is.  "the  web  of   the  Union," 
A     Cabinet-level     department,     which 
would   combine    tlie    scattered    Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  transportation 
Is  logical  to  achieve  unity  of  purpose 
and  direction.    It  would  Increase  effi- 
ciency by  consolidating  the  work  of  Fed- 


eral agencies  whose  responsibilities  often 
overlap.  This,  of  course,  would  be  eco- 
nomically advantageous,  and  it  would 
provide  a  single  Federal  voice  in  matters 
of  transportation.  The  present  frag- 
mentation of  federally  controlled  trans- 
portation matters  is  an  inefficient 
method  of  dealing  with  a  segment  of  the 
economy  to  which  fully  one -sixth  of  our 
gross  national  product  is  attributable. 
Coordination  is  necessary,  and  I  believe 
that  a  Cabinet-level  Federal  depart- 
ment should  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  large,  complex,  and  rapidly 
growing  transportation  system. 

One  aspect  of  this  bill  that  I  find  espe- 
cially constructive  is  the  emphasis  placed 
vpon  concerted  and  strenuous  efforts  in 
the  area  of  safety.  The  new  department 
would  include  a  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  This  Board,  with  its  pro- 
vi.sions  for  review  of  decisions  by  the 
Secretary  its  authorization  to  conduct 
special  safety  studies,  its  responsibility 
to  in.sure  proper  conduct  of  accident 
investigations  and  to  initiate  specific 
accident  investigations  that  it  deems 
necessarv.  and  its  power  to  recommend 
legislation,  will  be  of  great  value  in  com- 
bating a  menace  which  claims  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  control  and 
abatement.  As  a  member  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  I  have 
fought  for  increased  funds  for  noise 
abatement  suppression  studies  by  NASA. 
I  continue  to  think  that  NASA  has  an 
enormously  important  role  in  this  area, 
which  it  lias  so  far  failed  fully  to  per- 
form. 

Our   colleague  from  New  York   iMr. 
Rosenthal]    has  suggested  that   there 
should  be  an  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise 
Control  and  Abatement  within  the  new 
Department.       I     would     support     an 
amendment  to  this  effect.    The  specific 
designation  of  an  office  to  promote  such 
efforts  would  provide  the  centralization 
and  coordination  that  this  serious  prob- 
lem requires.  ,-000 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.   159b^ 
because  I  feel  that  this  legislation  wUl 
lay  a  broad  foundation  for  dealing  with 
the  many  transportation  problems  which 
face  the  Nation  and  because  I  believe 
that  it  will  pro\ide  greater  cohesion  for 
existing  programs  and  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  new  research  and  development 
in  all  forms  of  tran.sportation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman    from    Michigan     IMr. 

TODDl. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall, 
when  this  Congress  was  considering  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act,  I  spoke  out 
against  what  I  called  yet  another  push 
to  what  I  fear  is  a  developing  pattern  of 
inflationai?  pressure  in  America. 

This  was  long  before  the  current  con- 
cern with  Inflation  developed.  Nobody 
paid  much  attention.  But  maybe  I 
was  not  so  far  wrong.  For  the  July  in- 
crease in  the  cost-of-living  index— four- 
tenths  of  1  percent— was  felt  in  every 
household  in  America.  This  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  this  year  has  been  the 
greatest  since  1957.  and  I  fear  there  is 
more  to  come. 


The  people  in  Michigan  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  are  paying  a  lot 
more  for  their  food  and  for  other  goods 
and  services  than  they  were  last  year. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  know  why, 
and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  know 
when  this  inflation  is  going  to  stop. 
Part  of  the  reason  lies  in  special  interest 
legislation  of  which  the  sugar  bill  was  a 
good  example. 

What  that  bill  did  was  to  legislate  a 
hidden  subsidy  for  the  sugar  interests. 
It  resulted  in  the  price  of  sugar  being 
3  cents  per  pound  higher  in  Michi- 
gan than  across  the  river  in  Canada. 
This  hidden  subsidy  for  the  sugar  inter- 
ests amounts  to  about  $4  a  year  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States. 

I  said  then:  "Food  prices  are  up:  this 
bill  will  insure  they  will  stay  up."  They 
have.  And  they  have  gone  even  higher, 
without  helping  the  farmers  much, 
either. 

Now  we  have  another  proposal  before 
us — to  remove  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  proposal  is  supported, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  by  nobody  but  the 
shipping  interests.  It  is  like  the  sugar 
price  hike — a  special  interest  proposal. 
But  why  should  the  shipping  interests  be 
opposed  to  having  our  shipping  system 
be  considered  a  part  of  our  transporta- 
tion network?  Do  they  not  realize  that, 
under  the  Maritime  Administration,  the 
American  shipping  industi^  has  been  de- 
caying and  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  becoming  small  and  obsolete? 
Presumably  they  do. 

Why,  then,  should  they  object  to  a  re- 
organization which  may  result  in  less 
administrative  confusion  and  a  more 
effective  maritime  policy?  Why  do  they 
object  to  a  reorganization  which  will 
Increase  the  likelihood  that  the  $300 
million  a  year  direct  subsidy  will  con- 
tribute to  the  reconstruction  of  our 
merchant  fleet  rather  than  its  continued 
decay. 

Precisely  for  this  reason:  They  will 
lose  control  of  how  the  subsidy  is  spent, 
and  the  money  might  actually  be  used 
for  the  public  interest  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  special  shipping  Interests. 
This  is  the  real  issue  at  stake :  Whether, 
as  in  the  case  of  the(sugar  bill,  we  pro- 
vide for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  or  whether  we  enact  legislation 
which  will  serve  the  many  without  plac- 
ing an  improper  burden  on  the  few. 

All  too  often,  the  agency  which  allo- 
cates public  money  for  public  purposes 
to  private  groups  becomes  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  these  groups,  which  then  try 
to  manipulate  the  public  agencies  for 
their  benefit.  This.  I  feel,  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  shipping  Industry. 

Splitting  off  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  mean  being  hoodwinked 
by  a  bald  and  blatant  attempt  of  the 
shipping  interests  to  protect  their  own 
artificially  privileged  positions.  I  hope 
this  proposal  will  suffer  resounding 
defeat. 

In  our  present  Inflationary  situation 
the  general  principle  of  special  interest 
legislation  is  particularly  dangerous  to 
■as  all.    The  sugar  bill  contributed  to  the 
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inflatlonar>'  1  piral  which  has  fully  hit  us 
now;  ,it  was  \  special  interest  bill.  The 
propopal  to  s  plit  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tratioh  out  from  the  Department  of 
Tran^portati  )n  will  result  in  administra- 
tive chaos,  u  iwise  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral awbeidie  1,  perpetuation  of  noncom- 
petitive pric  ng  arrangements,  special 
high  prices  f  )r  the  Defense  Department, 
the  placing  c  f  unsubsidized  ship  lines  at 
conti»uinp  ( lisadvantage.  and  a  mer- 
chant} fleet  vhich  continues  to  decay. 
This  proposs  1  is  a  special  interest  pro- 
posal, and  in  the  long  run  does  not  even 
help  the  ix\U  rests  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. We  should  support  public,  not  pri- 
vate. fKjUcy. 

Thgrefore.  I  support  the  inclusion  of 
the  Federal  :  .laritime  Administration  in 
the  ntw  Dep  irtment  of  Transportation. 
This  Is  whei;  it  t>elongs— and  where  it 
can  slive  mo  ley  and  build  the  fleet. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELX).  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
belie\e  your  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  h  is  developed  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable bill. 

We  were  it  ced  with  a  problem  of  great 
complexity. 

We  (made  n  lany  changes  in  the  original 
admiiiistrati<  n  bill  to  remove  controver- 
sial subject  E  latter. 

Out  winciDal  objective  was  to  bring 
together  the  four  great  modes  of  trans- 
portation imo  a  Cabinet-level  E>epart- 
ment.; 

Ouii  first  g:  tiding  principle  has  been  to 
create  this  E  jpartment  without  impair- 
ing b j  deletii  m  or  addition  to  the  great 
body  t)f  Etati  tes  pertaining  to  the  oper- 
ation Bnri  rei  illation  of  railroads,  high- 
way, aviatioi.  and  merchant  marine 
shippirig. 

Our  seconc  guiding  principle'  has  been 
to  protect  th(  jurisdictional  prerogatives 
of  every  con  ?ressional  committee  con- 
cerned m-ith  railroads,  aviation,  high- 
ways, iinfl  shl  jping. 

We  Ibeheve  we  have  been  successful  in 
authorizing  t  le  Secretary  of  the  new  De- 
partment to  study  the  Nation's  overall 
transaortatio  1  problems  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  i  safe,  efficient,  and  modem 
national  tran  portation  policy. 

We  know  tt  at  we  have  safeguards  built 
into  tills  legi  ilation  which  prevents  the 
Secretpry  froi  <\  implementing,  on  his  own 
authofity,  ar  y  national  transportation 
policy. 

He  nust  CO  ne  to  the  Congress  for  im- 
plementation, He  must  come  to  each 
jurisdictional  House  committee  and  ob- 
tain their  app  -oval  for  any  change  in  pol- 
icy orprcgrajti.  which  conflicts  with  ex- 
isting Btatute ;  or  requires  new  statutes. 

Two  ppevioi  IS  Presidents  and  our  pres- 
ent Pitsldent  have  asked  for  a  national 
transpprtatioi  i  policy. 

An  Bxplodlig  population  which  will 
nearly  double  in  the  next  30  years  de- 
mands that  V  e  start  today  to  plan  and 
develop  tbe  fa  ;ilities  and  procedures  nec- 
essary to  mov;  the  people  and  the  goods 
of  tomorrow. 

I  cat  on  th(  Members  of  this  House  to 
meet  thi»  chillenge  with  courage  and 
with  their  ey«  s  turned  toward  the  needs 
of  our  people  for  efficient  movement  of 
peopleBndgo<ds. 

Traasportai  Ion  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  our 
complax  socle  y. 


Unless  that  lifeblood  has  movement 
and  circulation  oiu-  complex  society  will 
stagnate  and  die. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
fully  supix)rt  H.R.  15963  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Transportation.  It  rec- 
ognizes an  urgent  need  to  meet  and  re- 
solve the  gj-owing  problems  stemming 
from  increased  population,  the  need  for 
a  balanced  ti-anspwrtatlon  system,  and 
for  increased  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems and  facilities. 

Heretofore,  these  problems  have  been 
approached  on  a  piecemeal  tiasis.  char- 
actei-ized  by  a  duplication  of  effort-s,  or 
the  reliance  on  one  form  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  another  equally 
satisfactorj-  or  even  better  form  which 
could  move  more  people  at  less  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

New  hope  is  provided  by  this  bill,  for 
under  it  the  major  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  them,  are  combined  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history.  As  early  as  1874 
there  was  a  move  in  Congress  to  establish 
a  Bureau  of  Transportation  and  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  msuiy  of  the  pi-oblems 
facing  us  today  in  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation would  not  have  reached  crisis 
proportions  if  we  had  had  such  a  trans- 
portation bureau.  More  recently,  at- 
tempts to  establish  such  a  new  Federal 
agency  have  been  advanced  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  1949,  and  a  spe- 
cial study  group  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  1961.  The  step  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  present  effort  was 
the  Presidents  transportation  message 
to  the  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  here  to- 
day incorporates  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  to  establish  a  new 
Cabinet-level  department.  It  will  not 
interfere  witfti  the  regulatory  functions 
of  the  Federal  agencies,  but  will  enhance 
them,  and  it  assures  organizational 
identity  of  the  major  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Delawareans  are  interested  in  this 
legislation  because  it  is  served  by  a  great 
coastal  highway,  and  a  railroad  system, 
but  the  transportation  problems  of  our 
State  are  perhaps  as  acute  as  those  of 
any  State  in  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation,  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation,  and  voting  for  it, 
that  it  will  provide  prompt  aid  in  de- 
veloping for  all  our  citizens  an  efficient, 
balanced,  and  rapid  mass  transit  system. 

Improved  transportation  Is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  First  State.  Thousands  of 
people  come  into  Delaware  as  employees, 
and  as  visitors  to  our  beaches  and  re- 
sort facilities,  and  to  see  at  firsthand  the 
historic  sites  and  buildings  where  so 
much  of  our  Nations  history  remains 
available  for  all  to  see.  Thousands  more 
would  come  to  our  State,  to  partake  of 
its  warm  and  friendly  hospitality,  with 
the  development  of  rapid  and  efficient 
mass  transit  systems  serving  the  teem- 
ing cities  of  ttie  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Our  highways  must  be  made  safer,  and 
our  transportation  systems  must  be  co- 
ordinated an4  balanced.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide hlgh-qiKdlty,  low-cost  transporta- 
tion service  for  all  American  families. 
It  Is  certainly  high  time  our  mass  transit 
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was  made  as  safe,  fast,  and  Inexpensive 
as  the  mass  transit  systems  In  Europe 
and  Japan. 

This  legislation  looks  to  the  future 
when,  according  to  current  studies,  our 
country  will  have  362  million  people  by 
the  year  2000.  With  the  demands  such 
a  ixjpulation  growth  will  demand,  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  the  kind  of 
helter-skelter  planning  and  inefficient 
and  overly  expensive  systems  which  we 
have  in  so  many  areas  of  our  country 
today. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee  a  policy 
statement  regarding  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  adopted.  As  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee,  I  would  iike 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  this  statement. 
Repubucan  Policy  Committee  Statement 
ON  Department  of  Transportation 

Historically,  the  Republican  Party  hr\s 
encouraged  the  development  of  American 
transportation.  In  the  18608  Republicans 
aided  the  opening  of  the  West  by  providing 
land  grant  Incentives  for  rail  transporta- 
tion. In  the  early  1900s,  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  promoted 
our  vital  s?a  transportation.  The  highly 
successful  interstate  highway  system  was 
Inaugurated  in  1956  under  a  Republican 
administration.  And  in  1959  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  was  placed  in  operation. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  apparent  that 
there  was  a  need  for  better  coordination 
among  the  various  governmental  agencies 
that  deal  with  transportation.  As  a  result, 
various  proposals  have  been  advanced  to  co- 
ordinate the  vast  transportation  bureaucracy 
which  uses,  promotes,  regulates,  and  operates 
trans{>ortatlon  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  free  world.  The  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force  on  Transportation 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  department 
In  1946.  And  in  his  final  budget  message 
to  Congress,  President  Elsenhower  stated: 
"A  Department  of  Transportation  should  be 
established  so  as  to  bring  together  at  cabinet 
level  the  presently  fragmented  federal  func- 
tions regarding  transportation  activities." 
Now,  five  years  after  the  Elsenhower  message, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admtnlatration  has 
endorsed  thta  proposal.  Certainly,  the  cre- 
ation of  an  efficient  and  effective  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  been  delayed 
much  too  long. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  that  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  proposed,  and 
that  has  now  been  reported  by  the  Oovern- 
xnent  Operations  Committee,  is  faulty  and 
Inadequate  in  a  number  of  Important  re> 
specta  and  should  be  improved.  In  this  bill, 
imiMrtant  transportation  activities  hava 
been  excluded  and  those  modes  of  transpor- 
tation brought  under  the  Department  do  not 
have  adequate  representation.  The  projjosed 
transfer  of  aviation  accident  investigations 
to  the  new  Department  cimnot  be  Justified. 
The  broad  powers  granted  tbe  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  Section  T  Invade  tba 
pc^cy-maklng  authority  of  Oongreae.  And 
the  ;Kt>po*ed  traoafar  of  the  Marltlsie  Ad- 
mlnutratlon  to  the  new  Department  would 
perpetuate  the  present  trouble-ridden  mis- 
management of  the  maritime  crlsla. 


Therefore,  while  we  favor  and  support  leg- 
islation that  would  eltabllsh  a  Department 
of  TransFKjrtatlon.  we  believe  that  such  leg- 
islation should  contain  the  following  safe- 
guards and  ImprovemfnLs: 

1.  The  aviation  accident  Investigation 
function  of  the  01*11  Aeronautics  Board 
should  remain  independent.  In  the  event 
the  CAB'S  Bureau  of  Safety  is  transferred  to 
the  new  Department,  as  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  legislmicn.  this  country  would 
return  to  the  touiliy  tinsatLsfactory  arrange- 
ment :1at  existed  prior  to  1058.  At  that  time. 
as  a  result  of  complfiints  and  accusations 
from  Industry  repre«entat!vps,  government 
personnel  and  outside  observers.  Congress 
enacted  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  tjnder 
this  Act.  an  independent  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  was  established  to  regulate  .ind  con- 
trol the  airways  and  tiie  various  promotion. J 
aspects  of  aviation.  By  the  same  Act,  the 
independent  CAB  Was  created.  It  was 
charged  with  the  etonomic  regulation  of 
aviation  and  the  coaduct  of  aviaticn  acci- 
dent investigations.  The  CAB  then  c-eated 
a  Bureau  of  Safety  to  conduct  such  Inveott- 
gations.  This  Burea*  has  acquired  an  out- 
standing reputation  for  experience,  thor- 
oughness, and  impartiality  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  aviation  acci<lents.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  twin  but  Independent 
bodies,  aviation  has  prospered  and  air  safety 
has  advanced  These  advances  would  be 
jeopardized  If  these  Itnportant  fvmctlons  are 
brought  together  again  wihin  a  new  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  To  date,  little  l|;is  been  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  dreated  by  aircraft  noise, 
and  no  one  in  goverBmcnt  has  assumed  di- 
rert  responsibility  f<Jr  taking  action.  This 
important  problem  sliould  receive  Immediate 
and  continuing  attantlon  within  the  new 
Department,  Adequate  research  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  reascmablo  standards  to  re- 
duce aircraft  noise  *iould  be  given  a  high 
priority.  | 

3.  Throughout  tha  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed bill.  Section  7'  was  criticized  severely. 
It  was  opposed  by  witness  after  witness,  in- 
cluding the  Transportation  Association  of 
America  whose  membership  represents  all 
modes  of  transportation  plus  shippers  and 
investors.  Under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
could  adopt  natiomU  transportation  invest- 
ment standards  and  criteria  without  seeltlng 
Congressional  approval.  He  would  have  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  the  invest- 
ment of  federal  moaey  should  be  made  on 
behalf  of  one  mode  of  transi>orT,ation  or 
another.  He  could  fenpose  his  standards  of 
investment  on  other  agencies  of  government 
who  administer  Investment  programs  en- 
acted by  Congress.  This  section  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

4.  The  Administration  bill  wotild  leave  the 
urban  mass  transixirtation  program  within 
the  newly-established  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Certainly, 
urban  transportation  is  an  Integral  part  of 
mass  transportation.  The  close  relationship 
and  Interdependence  between  urban  mass 
transpoitatlon  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation dictate  th»t  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation should  be  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  HUD  to  the  new  Department. 
This  program  only  racently  has  been  assigned 
to  HUD.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make  this 
transfer  to  the  new  l>epartment. 

5.  As  the  April  20,  1966  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  statement  pointed  out: 
"America  Is  facing  a  crisis  of  major  propor- 
tions with  respect  t(J  its  vital  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. At  the  cloee  of  World  War  II,  this 
country  had  a  MercQant  Marine  fleet  of  over 
3.5O0  vessels.  By  1961.  there  were  1,955  ac- 
tive U3.  flag  ships-  Today  there  are  only 
1.000,  Including  these  reactivated  for  the 
Viet  Nam  War.  Tlie  U.S.  has  drop>ped  to  l*th 
place  among  the  woUds  major  shipbuilding 
nations  while  Russl*  has  risen  from  12th  to 


7th  place  as  a  maritime  nation.  .  .  .  The 
Merchant  Marine  shipbuilding  effort  in  this 
country  must  be  increased.  Unless  this  is 
done,  our  defense  commitments  throughout 
the  world  will  be  In  Jeopardy.  Indeed,  iur 
national  svirvlval  may  depend  upon  the 
shipping  that  should  be  under  construction 
but  which  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Adminis- 
tration has  scuttled.  We  demand  that  steps 
be  taken  to  correct  this  disastrous  situation." 
Although  f.iced  with  this  major  crisis,  the 
proposed  bill  does  little  more  than  transfer 
the  pi-oblenis  to  a  new  Department.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  reflects  a  sense 
of  urgency  or  that  calls  for  a  redirection  of 
effort.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  indication  that 
the  functions  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion will  even  be  handled  by  one  man  with 
clear-cut  authority.  The  present  plight  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  demands 
action.  Unfortunately,  the  present  stefKhlld 
status  would  continue  under  the  proposed 
bill.  The  proposed  transfer  does  not  correct 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration's 
known  and  api>arent  deflciencies  in  the  marl- 
time  field.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  the 
Maritime  .'Vdministration  should  be  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  agency. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  too 
long  we  have  neglected  our  merchant 
marine — a  neglect  which  I  believe  we  can 
no  longer  tolerate.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  strongly  support 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  and 
urge  that  it  not  be  included  in  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation,  which 
we  will  establish  by  this  bUl. 

The  future  of  our  merchant  marine 
is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  all  Americans 
and  particularly  to  maritime  labor.  This 
concern  is  reflected  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  August  19,  1966,  edition  of 
Seafarers  Log,  the  newspaper  of  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union.  The  article 
points  up  the  warning  of  impending  So- 
viet control  of  world  shipping  issued  by 
two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.    Decline    Cited    as    Dangerous — Con- 
gressmen   Warn    or    Soviet    Control    of 
World  Shipping  in  Near  Fltture 
Washington. — Two  members  of  the  House 
Merchant   Marine   Committee   have   warned 
that  Russia  will  surpass  the  D.S.  in  shipping 
and  control  of  the  world's  sealanes  in   the 
near  luture  unless  the  United  States  does 
something  to  halt  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
American-flag  merchant  fleet. 

The  warning  came  in  a  report  issued  by 
Representatives  Paitl  Rogers  (D-Pla.)  and 
Hastings  Keith  (R-Mass.),  who  recently  re- 
turned from  an  Inspection  tour  of  maritime 
Installation  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  commu- 
nist-bloc nations. 

TTie  Congressmen  made  thetr  prediction 
of  the  possible  Soviet  domination  of  world 
shipping  rates  in  a  26-page  report  that 
touches  on  fishing,  oceanography  and  the 
merchant  marine.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
Russian  sea  build-up.  the  report  said,  was  to 
dominate  the  sea-lanes  so  completely  that 
nations  whose  merchant  fleets  have  dwindled 
away  or  become  unable  to  compete  with  So- 
viet shipping  will  have  to  use  Soviet-bloc 
ships. 

When  this  happens  Communist  nations 
will  be  able  to  withhold  ocean  freight  serv- 
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Ices  from  any  country  not  following  the  M^s 
cow  line.    By  1980.  the  Soviets  hopes  to 
velop  a  merchant  fleet  of  more  than  200 
lion    tons — the    equivalent    of    the    ma 
British-flag  merchant  fleet  today. 

American  shipyards  now  have  only  41 
chant  ships  under  construction  the  . 
noted,  while  the  Soviet  Union  had  464  _. 
chant  ships  of  over   1.000  tons  on  order 
the   end   of    19C5.     The   obsolescence   of 
United  States-flag  merchant  fleet  was 
scored  by  the  report.     At   present  about 
per  cent  of  all  American  merchant  ships  , 
more  than  20  years  old  while  80  per  cent 
Russia's  merchant  vessels  are  less  than 
years  old. 

government  inaction 
Tlie    report    detailed    the    gloom    that    . 
spread  over   the   entire   American  mariti 
industry    because    of    government    inaci.„, 
and  the  lack  of  support  for  the  American 
flag  merchant  marine  on  the  part  of 
Administration. 

The   most   alarming   aspect   of   the 
was    the    revelation    that    tlie    Soviet    Unl 
knows   full   well    the   military   adviuitages 
their  merchant  fleet  while  the  United 
does  not. 

It  states  that  "tlie  Soviets  recognize  tl^ 
the  merchant  marine  is  a  major  instriunei 
of  power.     Over  200  ships  of  the  Soviet  mi 
chant  fleet  deliver  military  supplies  rangi 
from    missiles    and    patrol    boats,    to    ha 
grenades   and   m.^chlne   guns.     They   delit 
fuel  for  Industry  and  for  tanks,  they  deli 
trucks  and  ro;idbuilding  equipment  to  _ 
velop  Inl.and  transportation  networks.    Th  ; 
deliver  prefabricated   factories,  tractors  a 
combines.     Soviet  ships  carry  miUtary  s 
plies,  troops  and  scientific  and  Industrial 
visors    to   fiiT   continents.     They   return 
times  with  students." 

Pishing   is    treated    as    a   science    in 
Soviet  Union.     Russia,  the  Congressmen 
is    constructing    l.irge    trawlers    and    fac 
ships    that    will    move   further    and    fu. .. 
South   from   Soviet  waters   until   they  st, 
working  all  of  the  world's  fishing  grounds 
Fish   farming  is  one  aspect  of  this  dri 
The  Soviets  are  developing  artificial  breedi_, 
techniques  and  are  working  on  ways  to  for  i 
cast  the  exact  locations  of  schools  and  di  i 
cover  how  fish  migrate  by  studying  oceanu 
graphic    and    meteorological    data.     Becaiije 
of    this    effort    in    the    fishing   lndu.stry 
Russians  have  quadrupled  their  annual 

catch  In  25  years,  making  it  fourth  an ,, 

the    world's    fishing    nations    behind    Peri 
Japan   and   Red   China.     The  United   S 
on   the   other   hand,   with    the    world's    be 
coastal    fishery    resources,    has    become 
worlds  greatest  fish  Importing  nation. 

The     legislators    praised     a    recent     Coi 
gressional    Measure,    the    Marine    Resourc 
and    Engineering    Development    Act,    wh 
will  enable  a  committee  to  coordinate  a 
review   the   nation's   many   current  ocean< 
graphic  activities  and  coordinate  them. 
The  report  recommended  that  the  Un 
States: 

"Give  our  merchant  marine  the  support 
deserves  or  we  one  day  may  find  ou.-selv 
having  to  depend  on  .Soviet  shipping." 

Improve  the  systems  of  distributing  ocea 
ographic    research    results    to    Governm 
agencies  and  the  general  public  as  well 
share  such  Information  with  the  Free  Worl( 

Give  Immediate  attention  to  the  solving 
administration  policy  disputes  so  that  i 
can  proceed  with  a  program  to  support  o 
merchant  marine. 

Create  a  tax  system  which  will  encoura 
the  construction  of  American-flag  fishl 
vesxsels. 

Conduct  a  complete  and  thorough  studfc 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

For  conservation  purposes,  adopt  a  12-ml 
offshore  limit  to  protect  our  coastal  fitherl 
the  way   the  Russians  have. 

Strive  to  develop  greater  public  suppot  t 
for  international  conferences  aimed  at  set- 
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tllOg  probl(  ms  of  conservation  of  the  world's 
oce|in  reso\  rces. 

Mr.  Ch  drman.  the  seriousness  with 
which  thij  matter  is  taken  by  the  Sea- 
fartra  Inl  emational  Union  is  reflected 
in  the  rep  )rt  of  its  president,  Paul  Hall, 
which  als(i  appeared  in  the  August  19. 
1996.  jssu<  of  the  Seafarers  Log,  That 
repbrt  foil  )ws : 

REPORT  OF  International  Presthent 
I      j  (By  Paul  Hall) 

Tlhe  Unl  ed  States  got  another  warning 
recently  at  3ut  the  continuing  Soviet  push 
to  tule  the  world's  sealanes  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  '  earning,  contained  in  a  report  by 
two  C©iigr«  Bsmen  who  toured  Russian  and 
Sovlet-bloc  Bhipping  and  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties la«t  Ja  luary.  echoes  the  manv  previous 
warnings  la  lued  by  the  SIU  and  other  mari- 
time imion  I  alx>ut  the  heavy  emphasis  the 
Soviet  Unlc  n  is  placing  on  building  a  huge 
meithaiit  1  eet  as  a  political  and  milU.ary 
weapon. 

S«   far   tl  fse  warnings  have  all   gone   un- 
heeded by  '  he  U.S.  Government,  which  has 
done  ncthli  g  even  to  halt  the  steadv  decline 
t     of  our  own   merchant  fleet.     Judging  from 
t     theteport  a  '  Represent,"itives  Hastings  KErrn 
{R.  Mass.)     ind  Pail  G.   Rogers    (D.  Mass.) 
?      botll   njemh  rrs  of   the  House  Merchant   Ma- 
i      rine  Comml  ;tee.  a  visit  to  Soviet-bloc  ship- 
r     pm^  and  sh  pbuildlng  facilities  might  be  Just 
whalt.  iB.iny  L'S.  Government  administrators 
nee4   to   fin  illy   open   their   eves   Xtn  the  In- 
creasing dai  iger  to  US.  securitv  inherent  in 
our   coptini  Ing   neg'.ect   of   maritime. 

KtiTB  an(  1  Rogers  point  out,  for  instance. 
thatS  the  malPlve  maritime  buildup  currently 
undtrwny  1  \  Russia  will  soon  provide  her 
witli  a  largi  enough  fleet  to  prosecute  suc- 
cessfuUv  a  r  lilitary  war,  or  an  economic  cold 
war., 

Tlte  Con(  ressmen  found  the  Sovlet-bloc 
shij^nnds  bi  loming  in  sh.arp  rontr.<ist  to  U..S. 
shlf5,-aBds.  Thlch  are  rapidly  losing  their 
skllltd  work  irs  to  other  fields  and  are  unable 
to  replace  ol  solete  equipment  because  of  lack 
of  ^itpTTS,.  K\  shipyards  In  Gdansk  and  Gdy- 
nia, Poland  they  saw  modern  vards  th.-it 
hava  launch  ^d  over  2  5  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping since  V'orld  War  II.  The  Red-flag  fleet 
now  stands  &t  S'j  million  deadweight  ton.'=, 
'Rith  a  1980  goal  of  over  20  million  tons— 
equ$l  to  Gi  eat  Britain's  huge  present  dav 
fleet, 

THe  purp<  pes  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
coul<l  put  s\j  rh  a  huge  fleet  in  the  future  are 
rle.'ii'  in  ten  ns  of  world  trade  and  politics. 
The  Canprei  smen  point  out  in  their  report 
that  Russia  seeks  to  dominate  the  sealanes 
so  completely  that  nations  whose  merchant 
fleet*  have  vanished  or  who  become  unable 
to  com^te  Tlth  Soviet  freight  rates  will  re- 
quire the  services  of  communi.st-bloc  ship- 
ping, Communist  dominance  of  shipping 
also  could  e  lable  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
satellltas  to  -withhold  ocean  freight  services 
from;  a«y  n  itlon  out  of  favor  with  Soviet 
policies. 

Natlng  th<t  this  m.-'.ssive  Increase  in  Soviet 
marltinie  paper  has  come  about  because  ol 
the  «trang  Sicking  and  solid  support  of  the 
Sovitt  Government,  the  Congresfmen  sug- 
gest that  thd  U.S.  Government  must  provide 
mora  dtrectljn  if  America  is  to  meet  this 
Soviet   ehall  inge. 

This  Is  a  1  osltlon  which  the  SIU  has  held 
in  tBe  past  ind  continues  to  hold.  A  pro- 
gres^ve  U.S.  Government  policy  toward  mari- 
time is  lon(  overdue.  The  vital  need  for 
suchia  pollc;i  to  halt  the  continui'ig  decline 
of  UJB.  marl  Ime  becomes  doubly  obvious  In 
view '  of  the  facts  of  the  Soviet  maritime 
buildup. 

Mr.  HOIJFIELD.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  15963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represenlattves  of  the  Vmted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "liat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Transportation  Act". 

Mr.    HOLIPIELD.     Mr.   Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLEXBORN.  I  shoiUd  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that 
many  amendments  to  be  offered  to  this 
bill  will  require  amending  the  bill  in 
more  than  one  section  and.  therefore, 
whetlier  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the 
bill  to  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point?  'VVoiUd 
liaat  not  facilitate  the  amending  process'' 
Mr.  HOLLFIELD.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly.  Many 
amendments  will  have  to  be  presented  to 
a  nimiber  of  different  sections  at  one 
time.  It  would  seem  it  ■Rould  expedite 
the  work  of  the  committee  tomorrow, 
when  we  go  into  the  amending  process, 
for  me  to  ask  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  that  request? 

Mr,  HOLIPIELD.  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  raquest  of  the  gentleman  fi'om 
California? 

Mr.  GPMDSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand it  is  about  to  be  proposed  that  the 
Committee  rise,  and  that  we  dispense 
with  further  consideration  of  this  bill 
today  ? 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  manager  of 
the  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  to  make  that  request 
at  this  time.  I  always  try  to  coopej-ate 
with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man the  reason.  Is  there  no  sense  of 
urgency  about  getting  legislation  un- 
tracked  and  on  the  way  In  this  session 
of  Congress,  so  that  we  can  get  out  of 
here  some  time  before  the  snow  flics? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  I  want  to  e.xpedite  this  legis- 
lation, I  have  been  in  the  position  of 
havijig  the  time  scheduled  by  the  leader- 
ship. I  have  tried,  as  I  always  do.  to 
cooperate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's reply,  but  I  still  have  no  answer 
to  the  question  of  why  the  Committee  is 
to  rise  now,  without  going  to  the  5- 
minute  rule  on  this  bill  this  afternoon, 
when  there  is  still  time  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader  or  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  at  this  time. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  beUeve  I  have  the  floor. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  if  anyone  can  shed 
any  light  on  the  parliamentary  situation 
that  exists  and  the  change  that  is  about 
to  take  place.  I  will  yield  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  contribute  something. 
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Mr.  AliBEKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  - 1  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  it  is  late  in 
the  day.  We  hope  to  start  the  amend- 
ing process  tomorrow.  A  number  of 
Members  have  expressed  the  desire  not 
to  go  on  late  this  evening. 

I  think  we  can  accomplish  just  as  much 
by  coming  In  tomorrow.  There  are  many 
out-of-town  visitors,  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  there  are  other  reasons  why 
Members  would  like  not  to  go  late  to- 
night. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Committee  rising  at 
this  hour  of  the  afternoon  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience  for  someone  to 
do  something  about  this  bill  from  outside 
of  the  Congress.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Well,  not  that  I  know 
of.  It  would  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  went  an  hour  more  or  not. 
If  there  were  any  such  plans  as  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
Ic&dcr 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  considering  the  bill  as  read, 
providing  that  we  have  the  assurance 
from  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
in  the  consideration  of  the  various 
amendments,  wherever  they  might  come, 
he  will  be  very  liberal  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  how  much  time  ought  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  consideration  of  them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Having  used  2  or 
3  weeks  in  trying  to  get  this  bill  to  the 
amending  stage,  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  in  no  hurry  and  I  will,  as  al- 
ways, try  to  be  fair  to  the  membership 
as  far  as  the  granting  of  time  for  ade- 
quate debate  is  concerned.  I  have  no 
desire  to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmi'n.  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  way 
things  are  going  will  lead  me  in  the  near 
future  to  ask  permission  to  contribute 
and  install  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  so  that  we*  can  begin 
decorating  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

DECLARATION  OP  PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  general  welfare,  the  economic  growth  and 
stability  of  the  Nation  and  Its  security  re- 
quire the  development  and  Implementation 
of  national  transportation  policies  and  pro- 
grams conducive  to  the  provision  of  fast, 
safe,  efficient,  and  convenient  transportation 
at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  therewith  and 
with  other  national  objectives,  including  the 
efficient  utilization  and  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  resovirces. 

The  Congress  therefore  finds  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  necessary  In  the  public  Interest  and 
to  assure  the  coordinated,  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  transportation  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government;  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velqpndpnt  and  Improvement  of  coordinated 
traiportation  service,  to  be  provided  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  to^he  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible; to  encourage  cooperation  of  Federal, 
U 


State,  and  local  governments,  carriers.  labor. 
and  other  Interested  parties  toward  the 
achievement  of  national  transpwrtatlon  ob- 
jectives; to  stimulate  te«hnologlcal  advances 
in  transportation;  to  provide  general  leader- 
ship in  the  Identification  and  solution  of 
transportation  problPms;  and  to  develop  and 
recommend  national  transportation  policies 
and  programs  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
with  full  and  approprlUe  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  public.  Users,  carriers,  indu.?- 
try,  Inbor.  and  the  n:i'lij|nal  defense. 

ESTABLIStlMENT    {*•   DtPABTMENT 

Sec.  3  ( a )  There  Is  bereby  established  at 
the  seat  ol  government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (here.^fttr  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  ■Depurimetjt"  i .  There  .shall  be 
at  the  head  of  the  De;>artiiient  a  Secretary 
of  Transportation  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  Act  as  the  'Secretary"),  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Presl(lent,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b»  There  shall  be  IQ  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary,  who  diall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  ■with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary 
(or.  during  the  absenct  or  disability  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  ofTice  of  Under  Secretary,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  or  the  Gener.iJ  Counsel,  determined 
according  to  such  or4er  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  I  shall  ict  for.  and  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Secrftary,  during  the  ab- 
sence or  dl3abilUy  of  the  Secretary  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  t^ie  oITice  of  Secretary. 
The  Under  Secretary  i  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  andi  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary  shall   prescribe   rr<jm    lime    to   time. 

(CI  There  shall  be  Ini  the  Department  four 
Assut.int  Secretaries  aijd  a  General  Counsel, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  jand  conrent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall!  perform  such  func- 
tions, poweis,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
sha'l  prescribe  from  tinie  to  time. 

Id  I  There  shall  be  ifc  the  Department  an 
Assistant  Secretary  fori  Administration,  who 
shall  be  appointed,  witji  the  approval  of  the 
Prc-ident.  by  the  Secretary  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  .-orvice  who  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall   prescribe   from   time   to   time. 

(ei  TTie  Secretary  aliall  establish  within 
the  Department  (Da  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. (2)  a  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, (3)  a  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  (4)  a  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. Each  of  thtse  component-s  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Admiaistrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  have  Euch  duties  ftud  powers  as  he  may 
prescrltje. 

(f)  Tlie  Secretary  aliall  establish  within 
the  Department  an  Office  of  Accident  In- 
vestigation, which  shill  be  Independent  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The 
office  shall,  among  its  duties,  investigate 
aviation  accidents  In  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

GENERAL  PaOVISIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall,  among  his 
responsibilities,  exercise  leadership  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  in  transportation 
matters.  Including  these  affecting  the  na- 
tional defense  and  those  Involving  national 
or  regional  emergencies;  develop  national 
transportation  policie*  and  proi,'rams.  and 
make  recommendation*  to  the  President  and 
Congress  for  their  impilementation;  promote 
and  undertake  development,  collection,  and 
dissemination  of  technological,  statistical, 
economic,  and  other  Information  relevant 
to  domestic  and  international  transportation; 
promote  and  undertaka  research  and  develop- 
ment  relating   to   traUsportatlon,    Including 


noise  abatement,  with  particular  attention 
to  aircraft  noise;  and  consult  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
on  the  transportation  requirements  of  the 
Government. 

(bi  In  exercising  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  conferred  on  and  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  full  consideration  to  the  need  for  opera- 
tional continuity  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred, to  the  need  for  effectiveness  and 
safety  in  transportation  .systems,  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  national  defense 

( c  >  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
(established  by  section  5  of  this  Act)  In  the 
exercise  of  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  under  this  Act  shall  be  stibject 
to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and  In 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  orders  and  ac- 
tions had  been  by  the  department  or  agency 
exercising  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
Immediately  preceding  their  transfer.  Any 
statutory  requirements  relating  to  notice, 
hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or  admin- 
istrative review  that  apply  to  any  function 
transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  such  functions  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  National  TransporUitlon  Safety  Board. 

(d)  In  the  exercl?e  of  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  transferred  under  this  Act. 
the  .Secretary  shall  have  the  same  authority 
as  that  vefted  In  the  department  or  agency 
exercising  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
Immediately  preceding  their  transfer,  and  his 
actions  In  exercising  such  functions,  power.?, 
and  duties  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  department 
or  agency. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize,  without  appropriate  action  by 
Congress,  the  adoption  or  revision  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  pt^licy.  Nor  shall  the 
Secretary  prom.ulgate  investment  standards 
or  criteria  pursviant  to  section  7  of  this  Act 
which  are  contrary  to  or  inconslst^ent  with 
Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  standards  or 
criteria  for  transportation  Investments. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 

Sec  5.  (ai  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  a  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  (referred  to  hereafter  in 
this  Act  as  'Board"). 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and 
It  shsill  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  exercise, 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  sections  6  and  8  of  this 
Act  with  regard  to — 

( 1 )  determining  the  cause  or  probable 
cause  of  transportation  accidents  and  re- 
porting facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances 
relating  to  such  accidents;  and 

(2)  the  review  on  appeal  of  the  suspen- 
sion, amendment,  modification,  revocation, 
or  denial  of  any  certificate  or  license  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

(C)    The  Board  Is  further  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  as.  In  its  opinion,  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent transportation  accidents; 

(2)  conduct  special  studies  on  matters 
pertaining  to  safety  in  transportation  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents: 

(3)  Insure  that  in  cases  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  determine  cause  or  probable  cause, 
reports  of  investigation  adequately  state  the 
circumstances  of  the  accident  involved 
Where  additional  information  Is  needed,  the 
Board  may  require  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
further  investigations  or  to  take  such  other 
measures  as  are  required  In  the  opinion  of 
the  B:)ard  to  Insure  development  of  all  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the  acci- 
dent: 

(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  policies,  programs,  and  pro- 
cedures for  transportation  safety,  and  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of  accident  investigations; 


(5)  require  the  Secretary  to  initiate  spe- 
cific accident  investigations  as  the  Board  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  or  appropriate: 

(6)  arrangement  for  the  personal  partic 
palion  of  members  or  other  personnel  of  thfe 
Board   In   accident   Investigations   conductei 
by  the  Department  In  such  cases  a?,  it  deem^ 
appropriate;  and 

(7)  require   from   the   Secretary  notifica- 
tion of  transportation  accidents  a^.d  rep-or 
of  such  accidents  as  the  Board  deems  neces- 
sary. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  any  of  Its  function! 
powers,  and  duties,  the  Board  shall  be  in 
dependent  of  the  Secretary  and  the  othe 
offices  and  officers  of  the  Department,  an 
shall  give  full  consideration  to  th-  require 
ments  Imposed  on  the  Secretary  bv  sectio 
4(b)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Con 
gress  two  years  after  the  effective  date 
this  Act  on  the  conduct  of  Its  functions  un 
dor  this  Act  and  the  effectiveness  of  acclden : 
investigations  in  the  Department,  togethe' 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislatioi 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  An  Interim  re 
port  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  om 
year  after   the   effective   date  of  this   Act. 

(fi  Tlie  Board  shall  consist  of  five  mem 
bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  anc 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
Members  of  the  Boiird  shall  be  app<jintec 
with  due  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  effi 
ctenl  dlspatc"-  of  the  functions,  powers,  anc 
duties  vested  in  and  Imposed  upon  the  Board 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  Presid-nt  for  In 
efflciency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malieasance  ii 
office. 

(g)    Members    of    the    Bourd    shall    l>e    ap 
pointed  for   tenn.s  of  five  years,   except   tha 
(1)    any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacanc 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  rf  tlie  tern 
for    which    his    predeces.sor    was    appointee 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  ol 
such    term,    and    (2i    the   five   members    firs 
appointed  shall  serve  lor  terms   (designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
ending  on  the  last  day  of   the  first,  second 
third,   fourth,  and   fifth   calendar  years   be 
ginning  after  the  year  of  enactment  of  thi 
Act.    Upon  the  expiration  ol  his  term  of  offic 
a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until  hi 
successor  Is  appointed  and  shall  have  quull 
fled. 

(h)  The  President  shall  designate  fr-.m  time 
to  time  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  as 
Chairman  and  one  of  the  members  as  Vic 
Chairman,  who  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  thi 
absence  or  Incapacity  of  the  Chairman,  or  ia 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Chairman.    The  Chairman  .shall  be  the  chief 
executive   and   administrative   officer   of   th 
Board  and  shall  exercise  the  responsibility  of 
the  Board  with  respect  to  ( 1 )    the  appoint 
ment  and  supervision  of  personnel  eniploved 
by   the  Board;    (2)    the  distribution  of  busi- 
ness among  the  Board's  personnel:   and   (3) 
the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds.    In  execut- 
ing and  administering  the  functions  of  the 
Board  on  its  behalf,  the  Chairman  shall   be 
governed  by  the  general  policies  of  the  Board 
and  by  Its  decisions,  findings,  and  determina 
tions.     Three  of  the  members  shall   consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

(I)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  \^  of  such 
Schedule. 

(J)  The  Board  Is  authorised  t-^  establish 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions 

(k)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Board  (or,  upon  the  authorization  of  the 
Board,  any  member  thereof  or  any  hearing 
examiner  assigned  to  or  employed  by  the 
Board!  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are 
vested  In  the  Secretary  to  hold  hearings,  algn 
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s^bpenas.    administer   oaths,    ex- 
es, and  receive  evidence  at  any 
United  States  it  may  designate, 
to  the  proviso  in  section  701 
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hway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (70 
.S.C.  120  Bote). 

ghway    Beautlfication    Act    of 
.    1028.    23    use.    131    et    eq. 


Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (73  Stat.  141, 
te  prec.) . 

t  Resolution  of  August  28.  1965 
E3  use.  101  et  seq    notes). 
525(c)    of  the  General  Bridge 
Stat.  847.  33  U.S.C.  525(c)  ). 
of  April  27,  1962  (76  Stat.  59)  . 
rga^lzation  Plan  No.  7  of  1949  (63 
C.  133Z-15  note), 
wing  laws  and   provisions  of 
nerally  to  ground  transporta- 
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of    September    30,    1965    (79 
C.  1631  et  seq  ). 
8  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpwr- 
1964    (78    Stat     306,  49   U.S.C. 


fol  Dwlng  laws  and  provisions  of 
gf nerally  to  aircraft: 

of  September  7.  1957  (71  Stat. 
,324  note)  . 
410   of   the   Federal   Aviation 
Stat.  769.  49  U.S.C.  1380). 
II  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
t.  800.  49  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq  ) . 
fol(c>w-lng  law  relating  generally  to 
Great   Lakes   Pilotage   Act  of 
259,  46  U.SC.  216  et  seq). 
wing  laws   and   provisions  of 
nerally  to  the  Merchant  Ma- 


N  trchant   Marine   Act.    1920    (41 
tlS.C.  861  et  seq). 
N^rchant    Marine    Act,    1928    (45 
S.C.  891  et  seq). 


iC)  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (49 
Stat.    1985    «6  U  S  C.   1101   et  seq). 

(D)  The  Shipping  Act.  1916  i39  Stat.  728,  46 
use.  801   et  seq  1. 

lE)  The  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat    41.  50  U.SC    App    1735  et  seq  i . 

(Fi  The  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  622    46  U.SC.  1381  et  seq  ) . 

(G)  The  Act  of  June  12,  1940  (54  Stat. 
346  46  use    1331  et  seq.1. 

iHi  The  United  States  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act  1 74  Stat  212,  46  U.S.C.  1401 
et  seq  )  . 

(I)  The  Art  of  Sept.ember  14.  1961  (75  Stat. 
514.  46  US  a  1126b-l). 

(J)  The  Act  of  June  13.  1957  (71  Stat  73, 
46  use.  U77a).  to  the  extent  it  relates 
to  operating-dlfTerential  stibsldies 

iK)  The  Act  of  June  2.  19S1  (65  Stat  59. 
46  U.S.C  1241a).  to  the  extent  it  relates  to 
the  vessel   operations  revolving  fund. 

(L)  The  Act  of  Julv  24,  1956  (70  Stat. 
605.  40  use.  249  et  seq  i. 

(M)  The  Act  of  August  9,  1954  (68  Stat. 
675.  50  use.  196  et  seq. ) . 

(  N  )  Section  5iX)  of  the  TranspHartatlon  Act. 
\J20   i4!   fcttt.  499.  49  U.SC.   142). 

(O)  ReorgBnizaiion  Flan  No.  21  of  1050 
(64  Stat   1278.  46  use.  1111  note). 

(P)  Reoretnizatlon  Plan  No  7  of  1961 
(75  Stat.  84Q.  46  U.S.C.  1111  note). 

(Q)  ReorgBnlration  Plan  No  6  of  1949  i  63 
Stat.  1069.  46  USC    111   note  i  . 

(6)  the  following  law  to  the  extent  It  au- 
thori7es  sciectific  and  profes.'^ional  positions 
w'hich  relate  primarily  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  subsection:  The  Act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1947  (61  Stat.  715.  5  U.S.C.  1161  ). 

(bid)  The  Co.ist  Guard  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department,  and  there  are  here- 
by transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary 
all  functions,  powers,  and  duties,  relating  to 
the  Coast  Guard,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  other  officers  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  and  the 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties,  relating  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
of  other  officers  and  offices  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  effected  by  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Coast 
Guard,  together  with  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  relating  thereto,  shall  operate  as 
a  part  of  the  Na-y,  subject  to  the  orders  ol 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war 
or  when  the  President  shall  so  direct,  as 
provided  in  section  3  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  Notwllihstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tills  Act.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  set  out  in  chapter  47  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  (Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice)  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department. 

i  c  I  ( 1  )  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  o*  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  of  the  Administrator  and  other  officers 
and  offices  thereof. 

(2)  Nothing  in  lliis  Act  shall  atlect  the 
power  of  the  President  under  section  302ie) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
use.  1343IC1  )  to  transfer,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  event  of  war.  any 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  o*  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  of  the  Chairman,  members,  officers,  and 
offices  thereof  under  the  following  provisions 
of  law  relaU.Bg  generally  to  aviaUon  safety: 
Titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  776.  49  UJS.C.  1421  et 
seq  ] . 
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(e)  There  are  hereby  tranaferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Secretary  all  functlona,  powers, 
and  dutlee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  of  the  Chairman,  members,  offi- 
cers, and  offices  thereof,  under — 

(1)  the  following  laws  relating  generally 
to  safety  appliances  and  equipment  on  rail- 
road engines  and  cars,  and  protection  o.' 
employees  and  travelers: 

(A)  The  Act  of  March  2,  1893  (27  Stat. 
631,  45  nS.C.  1  et  seq). 

(B)  The  Act  of  March  2,  1903  (32  SUt. 
943.  45  U.S.C.  8  et  seq.). 

(C)  The  Act  of  April  14,  1910  (36  Stat.  293, 
45  use.  11  etseq.). 

(D)  The  Act  of  May  30,  1908  (35  Stat.  47  3, 
45  use.  17  etseq.). 

(E)  The  Act  of  February  17,  1911  (36  Stat, 
913,  45U.S.C.  22etseq.). 

(P)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stet. 
1192.  45  U.S.e.  30). 

(G)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  13201. 

(H)  Joint  Resolution  of  June  30.  1906 
(34Stat.  838.  45  U.S.C.35). 

(J)  The  Act  of  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat. 
325.  45U.S.e.  36etseq.). 

(J)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (35  Sta',. 
965.45  U.S.C.  37). 

(K)  The  Act  of  May  6.  1910  (36  SU:. 
35O.45  0.S.C.  38  etseq). 

(2)  the  following  law  relating  generally 
to  hours  of  service  of  employees:  The  Act 
Of  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  1415,  45  U.S.C. 
61  et  seq.). 

<3)  the  following  law  relating  generally 
to  medals  for  heroism:  The  Act  of  February 
23,  1905  (33  Stat.  743,  49  U.S.C.  1201  et 
seq.). 

(4)  the  following  provisions  of  law  relating 
generally  to  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles:  Sections  831-835  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

(5)  the  following  laws  relating  generally 
to  standard  time  iiones  a^iid  daylight  saving 
time: 

(A)  The  Act  of  March  19.  1918  (40  Stat. 
460.  15  US.C.  261  et  seq  ) . 

(B)  The  Act  of  March  4.  1921  (41  Stat. 
1446,  15  use.  265). 

(C)  The  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  (80 
SUt.  107). 

(6)  the  following  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act— 

(A)  relating  generally  to  car  service:  Sec- 
tons  1(10),  1(11).  1(12),  1(13),  l(14)(a) 
(but  not  including  establishment  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any 
locomotive,  car,  or  other  vehicle  not  owned 
by  any  carrier  using  it),  1(15),  1(16).  1(17), 
6(8).  the  final  sentence  of  15(4),  15(10),  and 
420  (49  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.  and  1020) . 

(B)  relating  generally  to  safety  appliances 
methods  and  systems:  Section  25  (49  U.S.C. 
36). 

(C)  relating  generally  to  investigation  of 
motor  vehicle  sizes,  weights  and  service  of 
employees:   Section  226   (49  TJ.S.C.  325). 

(D)  relating  generally  to  facilities  for  car 
service:  Section  1(21).  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  relates  to  extension  of  lines  of 
common  carriers  (49  U.S.C.  1(21)). 

( E )  relating  generally  to  qualifications  and 
maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees  and 
safety  of  operation  and  equipment:  Sections 
204(a)  (1)  and  (2),  to  the  extent  that  they 
relate  to  quallScations  and  maximum  hours 
of  service  of  employees  and  safety  of  opera- 
tion and  equipment:  and  sections  204(a)  (3) , 
(3a).  and  (5)  (49  U.S.C.  304). 

(P)  to  the  extent  they  relate  to  private 
carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle  and 
carriers  of  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle 
other  than  contract  carriers:  Sections  221  (a) , 
221(c),  and  224  (49  U.S.C.  321  et  seq). 

(f)(1)  Nothing  In  subsection  (e)  shall 
diminish  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  un- 
der secUon  1(8),  206.  207,  209,  210a,  212,  and 
216  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1(6),  306  et  seq.)  or  under  any  other 


section  of  that  Act  nqt  speciflcally  referred 
to  in  the  first  paragrn|)h  of  this  subsection. 
(2)  (A)  With  respeot  to  any  function 
which  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  sub- 
section (e)  and  which  was  vested  In  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  QDmmlssion  preceding 
such  transfer,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
same  administrative  powers  under  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act  as  the  Commission  had 
before  such  transfer  t\'ith  respect  to  such 
transferred  fuctlon.  ^ler  such  transfer,  the 
Commission  may  exercise  its  administrative 
powers  under  the  Iiit«rstate  Commerce  Act 
only  with  respect  to  those  of  its  functions 
not  transferred  by  sul^ection   (e). 

(B)  For  purpo.scs  oC  tills  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  'iiinsiion"  lucludos  power 
and  duty,  and 

(11)  the  term  "administrative  powers  un- 
der the  Interstate  Commerce  Act"  means  any 
funcTtSino  under  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Interttaie  Commence  Act:  Sections  12. 
13(1).  13(2i.  14.  16(IE).  the  last  sentence 
of  18 (.1 ).  sections  20  (epicept  clauses  (3),  (41, 
(11).  and  (12)  thereof!),  204(a)  (6)  and  (7), 
204(ci,  204id).  205(d|,  205(f),  220  (except 
subsection  (ci  and  th#  proviso  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof),  222  (except  subsections  (b)(2) 
and  (b)(3)  thereof),  and  417(ta)(l)  (49 
U.S.C.-12  et  seq  .  304  et  seq  .  and   1017). 

(g)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions,  jxiwers, 
and  duties  of  the  Serrttary  of  the  Army  and 
other  officers  and  oft'Kjes  of  the  Department 
of  the  .Army  under — ■ 

(  i  I  the  following  Kiw  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  geatr.illj  to  water  vessel  an- 
choraijes : 

(A)  Section  7  of  th*  Act  of  March  4.  1915 
(38St.it   1053:  33  U  S.(j.  471 ) . 

(Bi  Article  11  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
June  7.  1897  (30  Stat.  P8;  33  US  C.  180). 

(C)  Rule  9  of  sec/ion  i  of  tlie  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1895   (28  Stat    647;  33  U.S.C.  2581. 

(Di  Rule  nunibereci  13  of  section  4233  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (33  U.S.C.  322). 

(2)  the  following  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing generally  to  druwbridge  operating  regu- 
lations: Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  18, 
1894  (28  Stat.  362;  33  O  S.C.  499). 

(3)  tile  following  li(w  relating  generally 
to  obstructive  bridgea:  The  Act  of  June  21. 
1940  (54  Stat.  497;  33  U.S.C.  oil  et  seq.l. 

(4)  the  following  l|iws  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  to  the  reasonableness 
of  tolls: 

(A)  Section  4  of  l(he  Act  of  March  23, 
1906    (34   Stat.   85;    33   U.S.C.   494). 

(B)  Section  503  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946   |60  Stat.  fe47;  33  US.C.  526). 

(C)  Section  17  of  tlte  Act  of  June  10,  1930 
(46  Stat.  552;   33  U.S.C-  498a  i  . 

(Di  The  Act  of  Ji«ne  27.  1930  (46  Stat. 
821:  33  use.  498b). 

(E)  The  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
670:  33  use.  503  et  xq.). 

(5)  the  following  l|w  relating  to  preven- 
tion of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil:  The  Oil 
Pollution  Act.  1961  itS  Stat.  402;  33  U  S  C. 
1001  et  seq). 

(8)  the  following  laws  and  provision  of 
law  to  the  extent  th;vt  they  relate  generally 
to  the  location  and  clearances  of  bridges 
and  causeways  in  the  |ia\igable  waters  of  the 
United  States; 

(A)  Section  9  of  ti»  Act  of  March  3.  1899 
(30  Stat.  1151:   33  US.C.  401). 

(B)  The  Act  of  March  23.  1906  (34  Stat. 
84:  33U.SC.  491etse(i,). 

(C)  The  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (GO 
Stat.  847;  33  US.C  525:  et  seq  ) . 

(h)  Notwithstandidg  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  transfer  of  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  to  tHe  Secretary  shall  not 
include  functions  vested  by  the  .Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  237;  5  U  SC 
1001  et  seq.)  in  heartBg  examiners  employed 
by  any  agency  or  component  thereof  whose 
functions  are  transfecred  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 


TRANSPOarATION   INVESTMENT  STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Ught  of  experience 
revise  standards  and  criteria  consistent  with 
national  transportation  policies,  for  the 
formulation  and  economic  evaluation  of  all 
proposals  for  the  investment  of  Federal  funds 
in  transportation  facilities  or  equipment,  ex- 
cept such  proposals  as  are  concerned  with  ( 1 ) 
the  acquisition  of  transportation  facilities  or 
equipment  by  Federal  agencies  in  providing 
transportation    services    for   their    own    use; 

(2)  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  law; 

(3)  an  interoceanlc  canal  located  outside  tlie 
continental  United  States;  (4)  defense  fea- 
tiues  included  at  the  direction  or  upon  offi- 
cial certillcation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  design  and  construction  of  civil 
air,  sea.  and  land  transportation;  or  (5)  pro- 
gr.ims  oi  foreign  assistance.  The  standards 
and  criteria  developed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  applicable  to  transportation  features  of 
water  resource  projects  upon  conctu-rence  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  shall  he 
compatible  with  the  standards  and  criteria 
for  economic  evaluation  applicable  to  non- 
transportation  features  of  such  projects.  For 
purpo.ses  of  considering  such  standards  and 
criteria  in  relation  to  water  resource  project.s. 
tlie  Secretary  sliall  be  a  member  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council.  The  Secretary  shall,  at 
a  time  selected  by  him,  prior  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  standards  and  criteria  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  approv.-.l.  publish  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed standards  and  criteria  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  in- 
terested persons  to  present  tlielr  views  on 
them.  The  standards  and  criteria  developed 
or  revised  pursuant  to  this  sub.sectlon  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  tipon  their 
approval  by  the  President. 

(b)  Every  survey,  plan,  or  report  formu- 
lated by  a  Federal  agency  which  Includes  a 
proposal  as  to  which  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
mulgated standards  and  criteria  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  (1 )  prepared  in  ac- 
cord with  such  standards  and  criteria  and 
upon  tlie  basis  of  information  furnished  by 
tile  .Secretary  with  respect  to  projected 
growth  of  transportation  needs  and  traffic 
In  the  affected  area,  the  relative  efficiency  of 
various  modes  of  transportation,  the  avail- 
able transportation  services  in  the  area,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  proposed  investment 
on  tiie  over.iU  transportation  system  of  the 
area,  and  on  the  regional  and  national  econ- 
omy; (2)  coordinated  by  tlie  proposing  agen- 
cy   with    the    Secretary    and.    as   appropriate 

With  other  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  loc:! 
units  of  government  lor  inclusion  of  his  and 
their  views  and  comments;  and  (3)  trans- 
mitted thereafter  by  the  proposing  agency 
for  disposition  in  accord  with  law  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  406(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  763,  49  U.S.C. 
1376(b)  ].  is  amended  by  addln~  the  follow- 
ing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  applying 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Board  shall 
take  into  consideration  any  standards  and 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, for  determining  the  character  and 
quality  of  transportation  required  for  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  n.i- 
lional  defense." 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  10, 
40  use.  App.  201)   is  amended  as  follows; 

(  I  I  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
that  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Commerce  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Transportation". 

(2)  TTie  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
that  section  is  amended  by  Inserting  "of 
Transportation"  after  "Secretary". 

(3(  Subsection  (b)  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "of  Commerce"  after 
"Secretary". 
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(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  recommendations  as  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
his  approval." 

(5)  Tlie  second  sentence  of  subsection  in 
of  that  section  is  amended  by  inserting  •\ii 
Transportation'  after  "Secretary". 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  'of  Transportation" 
after  "Secretary". 

(7)  Sutisection  (f)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  striki:ig  out  ".Secretary  deter- 
mines", and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •Secre- 
t.vy  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porlAtion  determine". 

(8)  Subsection  (g)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  tiie  following:  'to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  who  shall  transfer  funds 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  ad- 
ministration of  projects  approved  by  both 
Secretaries". 

(c)  Section  206(c)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
15.  40  use.  App.  206(c))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "Secret.iry  of  Transportation  " 
after    ■Interior.". 

(d)  Section  212(a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  Stat.  555.  49  U.S.C.  312(a)  )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  Commis- 
sion" the  second,  third,  and  fourth  times 
those  words  occur. 

(e)  Section  I3ib;(l1  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  1067,  29 
U.S.C.  213(b)  (1 )  )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Interstate  Commerce  Commiss"ion"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation". 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Explosives  Act  (40  Stat.  385.  50 
US.C.  1231  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  e.'^plosives  or 
ingredients  which  are  in  transit  upon  vessels, 
railroad  cars,  aircraft,  or  other  conveyances 
in  conformity  with  statutory  law  or  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  oj'  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. " 

ADMINISTR.\TIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  in  any  other  Act  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  subject  to  tlie  civil 
service  and  classlflcation  laws,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees,  inchuiing  at- 
torneys, as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  other  law — • 

(Da  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  ac- 
tive duty  may  be  appointed,  detailed,  or  as- 
signed to  any  position  In  the  Department 
other  than  Secretary.  Under  Secretarv.  and 
A.^sistant  .Secretary  for  Administration,  and 

(2)  a  retired  member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
may  be  appointed  to  any  position  in  the 
Department. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  SUU.  810.  5 
U.S.C.  55a).  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  individuals  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  an  appropriation  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  participation  of  milltarv  jiersonnel  in 
carrying  out  his  functions.  Members  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Marine 
Corps  may  be  detailed  for  service  In  the  De- 
partment by  the  appropriate  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(e)  ( 1)  Appointment,  detail,  or  a,ssignmpnt 
to.  acceptance  of.  and  service  in  anv  ap- 
pointive or  other  position  in  the  Department 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (b)(1)  or 
subsection  (d)  shall  in  no  wav  aJfeot  status 


office,  rank,  oi  grade  which  officers  or  enlisted 
men  Hiay  occupy  or  hold,  or  anv  emolument, 
perquisite.  rl(Jit.  privilege,  or  Ijenefit,  inci- 
dent to  or  ailslng  out  of  anv  such  stiitus. 
office.  JraBk.  o-  grade  nor  shall  any  member 
so  appointed,  leuiiled,  or  assigned  be  charged 
against  any  stitutory  liniitation  on  grades  or 
strengths  applicable  to  the  armed  lorces.  A 
person  so  apbolnted.  detailed,  or  assigned 
shall  tot  be  I  ubject  to  direction  by  or  con- 
trol by  his  anted  force  or  any  officer  thereof 
dirertl>-  or  In^reclly  with  respect  to  the  re- 
.■ilionslbilhies  exercised  in  the  position  to 
which  atjpoinipd.  detailed,  or  assigned. 

(2i  friie  Secretary  shall  report  annually  in 
writing  tt)  the  Congress  on  personnel  ap- 
polnteti  and  agreements  entered  into  under 
subse(Aloii  (d]  of  this  section,  including  the 
numbar,  fank,  and  positions  of  members  of 
the  ariied  .^erWces  detailed  pursuant  thereto. 
(fi  In  pddiilon  to  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate aifid  redeegate  contained  in  any  other 
Act.  in  tlie  extrcise  of  the  functions"  trans- 
ferred to  or  visted  In  the  Secretary  in  this 
Act.  tHe  6etTetary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  pofltrs.  and  duties  to  sucii  officers 
and  eitployces  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
designste.  majj  authorize,  such  successive  re- 
delegations  of  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties. as  he  laay  deem  desirable,  and  may 
make  ^tich  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  ;  -  cSrry  out  his  functions,  powers 
andd'itiei 

mel.  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
records,  and  unexpended 
ropriations,  authorizations. 
,  .  „_  .  ti;(r  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  fltom,  availjible  or  to  be  made 
available,  of  ttie  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
and  ofith*  lieaB  and  other  officers  and  offices 
thereof  are  h^eby  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. ' 

(h)  Bo  mu^li  of  the  positions,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records,  and 
uncxpe»id«d  bain  noes  ol  appropriations,  au- 
thcn7atiots,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed.  hel(4  u.sed.  arising  from,  available 
or  to  t»e  aiadeiavailable  in  connection  with 
the  fuqcilMis.  bowers,  and  duties  transferred 
by  section!  6  («rcept  section  6(c) ).  8(d).  and 
8(e)  of  this  Act  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  tudget  <iall  determine  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary.  Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (1) .  personnel  engaged  in  these 
functions,  powfe-s.  and  duties  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  acco^d.ince  with  applicable  laws 
and  r^gulatiois  relating  to  transfer  of 
functions. 

(ii  Tftie  tn.npfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsections  (g)j  and  (hi  of  this  section  shall 
be  without  redtlction  in  classification  or  com- 
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(g)  tnie  pem^. 
tracts.'  pBopertv. 
balances  oi  a|p;j 
allocatlone.  anfl 


pensatitin  for   ^le    year   after   such    transfer. 

(j)  III  any  c<ee  where  all  of  the  functions. 
powers,  and  dtpies  of  any  office  or  agency, 
other  tpan  thei Coast  Guard,  are  transferred 
pursuant  to  tMs  Act.  such  office  or  agency 
shall  lafse.  An(f  person  who.  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act^  held  a  position  compensated 
in  accdrdance  with  the  Feder.il  Executive 
Salary  3chedul<,  and  who.  without  a  break  in 
.service,  is  sppoltited  in  the  Department  to  a 
position  hiving  duties  comparable  to  those 
perfornied  imiiiediately  preceding  his  ap- 
polntm4nt  shall  continue  to  be  compensated 
in  his  new  position  at  not  less  than  the  rate 
provide^  for  h(t  previous  position,  for  the 
duration  or  his(  service  in   his  new  position. 

Ikl  the  Secitetary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  Working  itapital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  *enr  limitation,  for  expenses 
nece-ssai^-  for  ||ie  maintenance  and  oper- 
•Ttlon  o|  such  dcmmon  administratUe  serv- 
ices as  lie  shaq  find  tu  be  desirable  In  the 
interest. of  econBmy  and  efficiency  in  the  De- 
partment. Incltieiiig  such  ser\kes  as  a  cen- 
tral sup|3ly  ser«ce  for  stationery  and  other 
Buppllesi  antl  equipment  for  which  adequate 
stocks  may  be  Maintained  to  meet  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  tequirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment ajid  its  l^encies.  central  messenger, 
mail,   tejephoi.e,  ,.nd   other   communications 


services:  office  space,  central  services  for  doc- 
ument reproduction,  and  for  graphics  and 
vi.<:ual  aids:  and  a  central  library  service. 
The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  any 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
vldinc  capital  (which  appropriations  :,re 
hereby  authorized)  and  the  fair  and  reasDii- 
able  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  other  assets  and  inventories  on 
order  .^s  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the 
fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and  unpaid 
obligations.  Such  funds  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  available  funds  ol  agencies  and  offices 
In  the  Department,  or  from  other  sources, 
for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate  the  expense  oi  operation,  in- 
cluding the  accrual  of  annual  leave  and  the 
depreciation  of  equipment.  The  fund  shall 
also  be  credited  with  receipts  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  and  receipts  in  pay- 
ment for  loss  or  damage  to  propertv  owned 
by  the  fund, 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  and 
judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(mi  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  any  other  Act  which  is  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  tlie  Secret.iry.  and  ii£  neces- 
sary and  when  not  otherwise  available,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for.  con- 
struct, or  maintiiin  the  fcllowing  for  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  stationed  at  re- 
mote localities: 

il)  Emergency  medical  services  and  iuu- 
piies; 

(2)  Food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(3)  Messing  facilities; 

(4)  Motion  picture  equipment  and  film 
for  recreation  and  training; 

i5)  Reimbursement  for  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  other  supplies  furnislied  by 
such  employees  in  emergencies  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  distressed  persons;    and 

(6)  Living  »nd  working  quarters  and  fa- 
cilities. 

The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment  under 
paragraph  i  I )  and  the  fvirnishing  of  serv- 
ices and  supplies  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsec'ion  shall  be  at  prices  re- 
flecting rea.sonable  value  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  the  proceeds  therefrom 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  expenditure  was  made. 

(ni  (1)  The  Secretary  is  avuiiorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Department  Gifts  and  bequests 
of  money  ana  the  proceeds  from  sales  of 
other  property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  a  sepa- 
rate fund  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Prop- 
erty accepted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
and  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  used  as 
nearly  as  possible  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income. 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  propertv  accepted 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  as 
a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  in^est  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  tJnlted  States 
or  in  securltleE  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 
contained  In  the  fund  provided  lor  in  ijara- 
graph  (Ii.  Income  accruing  from  such  se- 
curities, and  from  any  other  property  held 
by  the  Secret. ,ry  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  such  fund. 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Tnansportatlon. 

(OKI)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
the  written  request  of  any  person,  or  any 
State,  territory  possession,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  make  special  statistical 
studies  reiatiiiB  to  foreign  and  domestic 
transportation,    and    other    matters    falling 
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within  the  province  of  the  Department,  to 
prepare  from  Ita  records  special  statistical 
compilations,  and  to  furnish  transcripts  of 
its  Studies,  tables,  and  other  records  upon 
the  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  such  work 
by  the  person  or  body  requesting  it. 

(2)  All  moneys  recel\-ed  by  the  Department 
In  payment  of  the  coet  of  work  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  dep>oeUed  la  a  special 
account  to  be  administered  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  These  moneys  may  be 
used,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law. 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  incidental  to  th« 
worlc  and  .'or  to  sec\ire  in  connection  there- 
with the  special  services  of  persons  who  are 
neither  officers  nor  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(p)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  such 
advisory  committees  as  shall  be  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  and 
advice  to  the  Department  In  performance  of 
its  functions.  Members  of  such  committees, 
other  than  those  regularly  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  paid 
compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding  those 
authorized  for  Individuals  under  subsection 
(ci  of  this  section,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  llevi  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

CONrORMINC   AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion". 

(b)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  li  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Twelfth.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  b\  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  make  applicable  to  the  Department  any 
provision  of  law  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  41C,  5  U.S.C. 
2211 )  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(11)  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

"(12)  Secretary  of  Transportation." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(6)  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Under  Secretary 
of  Transportation." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(70)  Assistant  Secretaries.  Department  of 
Transportation.  (4). 

"(71)  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

"(72)  Chairman,  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion." 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(101)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation. 

"(102)  Members,  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  Department  of  Tn».isportatlon 
(4)." 

(5)  Subsection  (f)  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  atrtltlng  out  "thirty"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "thirty-nine". 


(6)  That  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  The  President  is  further  authorized  to 
place  one  position  in  leiel  III." 

(e)  Subsoctlons  (b)(7),  (d)  (31 ,  and  (•) 
(12),  (13).  (14),  (76),  (82),  and  (89)  of 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act    of    1964     (78    Stai.    416.    5    U  S.C,    2211) 

are  repealed. 

(f)  The  Act  of  August  1,  1956  1 70  Stat. 
897,  46  use.  1241c  I .  Is  amended  by  striking 
out    the    words    'Secrttary    of    Conunerce" 

where   they   iippe:ir    thefem   .-xnd    Inserting    in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Xransiiortatlon". 
(gi    Section   1020  of  Olle  13.  United  States 

Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary 
of  Commerce"  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  Inf-ertlnc;  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Transport  alion". 

(hi  Subsection  tli  af  .■section  801  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  General  CCunsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury"  and  In.scrtlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation?'. 

AMNUAL   JlEPOBT 

Sec.  11.  Tlie  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicible  after  the  eijd  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  In  wTiting  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congres.'?  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year.  1 

SAVINGS    p^visroNS 

Sec.  12  (a)  All  or^lers,  determinations, 
rule;-;,  regulations,  perinits.  contracts,  cer- 
tificates, licenses,  and  pfivileges— 

( 1  I  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  Effective— 

lAi  under  any  provlfelon  of  law  amended 
by  this  Act.  or 

(Bi  in  the  excrrise  bf  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  tsansferred  under  this 
Act.  1 

by  111  any  department  or  agency,  any  func- 
tions of  which  are  tra^isferred  by  this  Act, 
or  (i!»  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
and 

(2 1  which  are  in  efflect  at  the  time  this 
Act   takes  effect. 

shall  continue  in  efTe^t  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified.  ta>-mlnated.  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary,  Board, 
or  General  Covinsel  (111  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  respectively  ^sled  In  them  by  tl  s 
Actt.  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdfc- 
tion.  or  by  operation  off  law. 

( b  I  The  provisions  ©f  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  elTeai  before  any  depart- 
ment or  .agency  (or  coiiiponent  thereof i, 
functions  of  which  art  transferred  by  this 
Act;  but  such  proceedings,  tfl  the  extent  that 
they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  before  tlie  Department.  Such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  con- 
tinued before  the  department  or  agency  be- 
fore which  they  were  pending  at  the  time  of 
sucli  transfer.  In  either  case  orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  sucf»  orders,  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In 
any  such  proceedings  stall  continue  In  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
repyealed  by  the  Secretary,  Board,  or  General 
Counsel  (in  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
respectively  vested  In  tbem  by  this  Act),  by 
a  court  of  competent  jtvisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

(C)(1)  Except  as  piovided  in  paragraph 
(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  Of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  ail  such  suits  proceedings  shall  he 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered. 


in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  eiiacted. 

No  suit,  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  of  any  department  or  agency, 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act.  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
any  department  or  agency,  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  tliereuf  in  his  official 
capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  C.uises  of  actions,  suits, 
actions  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  or  such  of- 
ficial Of  the  Department  as  may  be  appro- 
priate and,  in  any  litigation  pending  when 
this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at 
any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  departmeirt  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  department  or  agency  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  officer  is  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  in  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
involving  functions  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  which  case  the  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  department,  a-gency,  or  officer 
which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exer- 
cised after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
reference  in  any  other  Federal  law  to  any 
department  or  agency,  officer  or  office  so 
transferred  or  functions  of  which  are  so 
transferred  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the 
officer  or  agency  in  which  this  Act  vests  such 
function  after  such  transfer. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

CODIFICATION 

Sec.  14  The  Secretary  shall  propose  to  the 
Congress  within  two  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  a  codification  of  all  laws 
that  contain  the  powers,  duties,  and  func- 
tions transferred  to  or  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Department  by  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE;     INITIAL    APPOINTMENT    OF 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Tills  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  Secretary  first  takes 
office,  or  on  such  prior  date  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3  or  5  of  this  Act  may  (notwithstanding 
subsection  (a) )  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  such  sections,  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  officers  shall  be  compensated  from  the 
date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  sections  5  and  10  of  this  Act. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
their  offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  CommilttH.'  rose  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  LMr,  Albert] 
having  a.ssumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
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House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re 
ported  that  that  Committee  having  hac 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R,  15963) 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Transpor 
tation,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  com 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
e.xtend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  dur 
ing  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  tl^.ere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle 
man  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R,  14026  WILL  GIVE  CONGRESS 
CHANCE  TO  FOLLOW  PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN'S  ADVICE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,   earlier 
today  I  commented  on  President  Harry 
Truman's  excellent  and  timely  warning 
on  high  interest  rates. 

President  Truman  has  spoken  out 
clearly  in  the  public  interest.  As  usual, 
he  has  left  no  doubt  about  his  position! 
I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  follow 
the  lead  of  President  Truman  and  speak 
out  as  clearly  against  high  interest  rates. 
Soon,  the  House  of  Representatives 
wUl  take  up  H.R.  14026,  which  sets  a 
4'2-percent  celling  on  certificates  of  de- 
posit of  under  $100,000.  This  is  a  bill 
which  will  determine  whether  or  not  this 
Congress  is  truly  interested  in  lower  in- 
terest rates.  When  this  legislation  Is 
voted  on,  I  hope  the  Democrats  on  this 
floor  will  consider  carefully  the  words  of 
President  Truman. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  President  Truman's  remarks  on 
interest  rates  as  well  as  a  front  page 
story  from  the  New  York  Times  com- 
menting on  the  statement. 
The  articles  follow : 

Text  of  Statement  by  Truman  on  Increase 
IN  Interest  Raties 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  28 — In  response 
to  the  many  kind  and  warm  messages,  ex- 
pressing concern  about  my  recent  illness,  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  I  am  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  and  expect  that  in  the  coming 
weeks  I  shall  be  able  to  resume  mv  dally 
office  routine. 

In  the  meanUme.  I  have  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  news  of  the  world,  as  best  I  could 
There  was  little  comfort  for  me  in  what  I 
read. 

There  Is  a  matter  about  which  I  am  so 
deeply  concerned  that  I  feel  It  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  out. 

A  drastic  Increase  In  Interest  rates  has 
been  impoeed  on  the  American  economy.  A 
warning  la  current  that  higher  rates  are  yet 
to  come.  We  are  told  that  this  action  was 
necessary  In  order  to  forestall  inflation. 

Of  course,  no  one  wanU  runaway  Inflation. 
But,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  that  kind 
of  InflaUon  is  no  longer  possible  in  the 
United  States. 


WhBt  Is  m*re  likely  to  happen  is  that  we 
will  ttrii^g  on|  a  precipitous  deflation,  if  we 
persi*  la  high  interest  practices.  The  result 
could  be  a  serious  depression. 

Th«se  highir  Interest  rates  were  In  fact  an 
added  burdeii  on  all  governmentK— Federal. 
stare  and  lotel.  The  added  interest  costs 
end  i^  at,  a  fbrther  tax  on  the  consumer. 

We  knew  fjjpm  long  experience  that  a  dras- 
tic rije  it  interest  rates  works  a  hardship  on 
the  ctiisiimiiig  public.  It  onlv  benefits  the 
priviltgefl  fevi^. 

We, have  hkd  problems  with  the  nations 
monej  ojanatemeni  through  many  critical 
perlo4s  in  out  history.     Measures  had  to  be 

taken  by  the  Government  to  correct  recur- 
ring ainijes.    I 

The  nttionlfe  monetary  structure  was  re- 
organlze<J  to  jbe  administered  in  the  public 
h  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
"Is  ;i  being  so  administered 
the  true  sense  a  Federal  svs- 


inierett  thro 
I  am  led  to  a 
now?  Is  it  i 
tun:''" 

During  m_ 
.similar  threa 
rates  of  Inte 


Administration,   we   faced   a 
of  an  arbitrary  raise  in  the 
.jst.     This  was  at   the   time  of 
the  Kcre»n  c<^rflict. 

I  received  njpiice  of  an  impending  move  to 
confront  the  Oovernmeni  with  a  demand  for 
highee  interest  rates  of  Treasury  Bond  issues 
as  well  as  certihi  other  restrictive  conditions' 
tn  be  (miJosed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  the 
Treastlry. 

Thii  would  liave  meant  an  imposition  of 
.-in  adfluitin.-iljronproductlve  Uix  burden  on 
the  public  askl  we  rejected  it.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment prevailed. 

I  rarely,  thfcse  days,  take  \p  mv  pen  to 
make  Corameit  on  matters  which  lam  con- 
vmg  the  concern  and  atten- 
ninlstration.  But.  I  thought 
matter  which  had  reached  a 
became  necessary  for  me  to 
is    yet    time   to   remedy    the 
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TRt•MA^  DisceAns  Peril  to  Economy  in  Ris- 
ing I NTERES*— Declares   Rr.vAWAY   Infla- 
tion, Is  No  icNCER  P0.SSIBLE— Pears  Sharp 
Defijation— Warns  of  a  Depression— For- 
mer PrssidAit,   in   a  Rare   Pi-blic   State- 
MENt,  Asserts  High  Rates  Benefit  Few 
Kan»as    Cit^,     Mo..     August     28  —Former 
President  Hartj-  S.  Truman   issued   a  public 
statement  tod^  expressing  alarm  about  ris- 
ing   injterest    istes.      He    warned    that    thev 
could  »ea<t  to  *b  serious  depression  - 

■I  rarelf.  thtee  days,  take  up  pen  to  make 
commant  on  matters  which  I  am  confident 
axe  reqeivlng  the  concern  and  attention  of 
the  Adinlnistrmtion."  Mr    Truman   said 

"But  I  thought  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  had  readied  the  point  where  it  became 
necessary  lor  me  to  speak.  There  is  yet  time 
to  remtdy  the  rttuation  •• 

Mr.  trrumaa  said.  "A  drastic  Increase  in 
interest  rates  Has  been  imposed  on  the  Amer- 
ican etonomy.  A  warning  is  current  that 
higher  rates  are  yet  to  come.  We  are  told 
that  t»ls  actioti  was  necessarv  In  order  to 
forestall  inflation  " 

PRBCPrTOfS    DEFLATION 

"Of  Course,  Ho  one  wants  runaway  infla- 
tion,' l»e  wenticn.  -But  I  think  it  Is  fair  to 
say  th«t  that  kind  of  inflation  Is  no  longer 
possibl*  in   th«  United  States." 

"Whtt  is  more  likely  to  happen."  Mr 
Truman  sftid.  -is  that  we  will  bring  on  a 
precipltou*  delation  If  we  persist  In  high 
interest  practices.  The  result  could  be  a 
serious  depresslen.'' 

I>avi4  Noyes. «  longtime  friend  and  adviser 
to  Mr.  trtWian.  distributed  the  statement  to 
newsman  at  (he  Muehlebach  Hotel  Mr 
Noyes  sftld  Mr,  Truman  had  worked  on  the 
stfttemflDt  for  the  last  three  days.  Mr. 
Truman  w»b  not  present  when  the  statement 
was  lssi)ed. 

Highar  iBterait  rates  are  an  added  burden 
on    all     Governments— Federal,     state    and 
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local— and  ewntually  end  up  ;is  a  further  u,x 
on  the  consumer,  the  statement  said. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  a 
drastic  rise  in  interest  rates  works  a  hardship 
on  the  consuming  public."  Mr.  Truman  de- 
cl.ired.  'It  only  benefits  the  privUeged  few." 
"The  nation's  monetary  struclxu-e  was  re- 
organized -us  be  administered  in  the  nubile 
interest  thrrjugh  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem," he  said.  "I  am  led  to  ask:  Is  it  being 
so  administened  now:)  Is  it  in  the  true  sense 
a  Federal  system?'  ' 

Mr.  Truman  said  tl-.at  during  his  Admin- 
istration the  nation  faced  a  similar  threat 
of  an  arbitrary  rise  in  the  rates  of  interest." 

"This  was  «t  the  time  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. I  received  notice  of  an  impending 
move  to  confront  the  Government  with  a 
demand  for  higher  interest  rates  on  Treasury 
bond  issues  ae  well  as  certain  otlier  restric- 
tive conditiore,  to  be  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  on  the  Treasury.  This  would  have 
meant  an  imposition  of  an  additional  non- 
productive tax  burden  on  the  public— and  %e 
rejected  it.     The  Government  prevailed   " 

The  former  President  said  rising  interest 
rates  were  "a  matter  about  which  I  am  so 
deeply  concerned  that  I  feel  it  has  bec^ime 
necessary  for  me  tfl  speak  out" 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  F.'ML  TO 
CURB  INFLATION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  t.©  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  crisis  existing  in  the 
economy  today  due  to  the  increasing 
high  rates  of  interest  caused  by  the  Ef>d- 
eral  Reserve  Board  action  of  last  De- 
cember 6. 

I  would  likie  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  an  excellent  article  that 
appeared  in  Sunday's — August  28 — 
Washington  Post  by  the  financial  corre- 
spondent, Hobart  Rowen,  which  outlines 
very  clearly  the  reasons  why  the  highest 
interest  rates  in  40  years  have  had  httle 
effect  in  dampening  the  economy.  Mr. 
Rowen  feels  that  economic  textbooks  will 
have  to  be  rewritten  because  of  the  un- 
expected effects  of  Federal  Reserve  tight 
money  policy.  The  results  of  the  Feds 
action  in  raising  regulation  Q  and  the 
discount  rate  have  amazed  everyone  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  most 
economists  too. 

If  the  Fed  had  listened  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Wright  Patman,  there  would 
have  been  no  amazement  at  the  Fed  or 
by  our  distinguished  economists.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  always  oe- 
lieved,  and  stated  in  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  De- 
cember 1965,  that  higher  interest  rates 
help  very  few  and  create  serious  disturb- 
ances and  dilBculties  within  the  econ- 
omy. A  high  interest  rate  policy  does 
nothing  but  pall  our  econcMny  Into  reces- 
sion, as  was  witnessed  in  the  late  1950's 
by  the  Fed-caused  recessions.  To  quote 
Mr.  Rowen; 

Higher  Interest  rates  have  simply  enhanced 
businessmen's  appetites  to  borrow  money  to 
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expand  their  plant  capacity  and  add  to  In- 
ventories. 

Surely,  this  la  no  way  to  stem  a  threat- 
ening Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  article  by  Mr. 
Rowen  following  my  remarks: 

Economic  Impact:  High  Rates  Fail  To 
Dampen  Boom 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

They'll  have  to  rewrite  i'ae  economics  tex;- 
books  after  thla  period  of  high  Intereat  ratjs 
iB  over,  because  things  have  not  p^oceed>^d 
according  to  the  classic  expectation. 

"An  Introduction  to  Economic  Reasoning." 
an  excellent  primer  produced  by  the  reliable 
Brookings  Institution,  says  on  page  177 : 

"Economists  are  .  .  .  generally  agreed  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  the  power  to  pull  the 
economy  up  short  during  Inflation." 

Thla  U  precisely  what  the  Fed  had  in  mind 
last  Etecember,  when  it  touched  off  the  cur- 
rent Interest  rate  movement  by  raising  the 
discotmt  rate  to  4Vi  p«r  cent,  and  by  allow- 
ing banks  to  pay  as  much  as  5' 2  per  cent  for 
scMne  of  their  time  deposits. 

But  to  the  amazement  of  the  Fed  and  al- 
most everyone  else,  what  has  evolved  is  the 
highest  interest  rate  pattern  in  more  tlian 
40  years — but  the  economy  has  not  been 
pulled  up  short. 

To  the  contrary,  higher  interest  rates  have 
simply  enhanced  businessmen's  appetites  to 
borrow  money  to  expand  their  plant  capacity 
and  add  to  inventories. 

In  the  second  quarter,  for  example,  the  big 
city  banks  made  loans  totaling  nearly  83  bil- 
lion— or  almost  70  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1966  when  borrowing  rates 
were  lower. 

The  Impact  of  costly  credit  has  struck  down 
only  tbe  home  construction  industry,  because 
funds  that  ordinarily  would  have  been  in- 
vested in  mortgages  (through  savings  :»nd 
loan  institutions)  have  moved  Into  other 
more  attractive  Invectments. 

In  other  words,  the  country  has  been  forced 
to  take  the  ■cure  "  of  a  tight  money  policy, 
but  the  "disease"  of  inflation,  or  excess  de- 
mand. Is  still  with  us. 

The  policy,  in  fact,  cannot  actually  be 
called  "tight  money,"  becaxise  the  money  sup- 
ply Itself  has  continued  to  balloon  upwards. 
High  Interest  rates  did  not  prevent  the  banks 
from  creating  new  liquid  resources  to  re- 
lend  to  their  customers  at  even  higher  rates. 
Ingeniously,  they  developed  new  instru- 
ments to  attract  money  (savings  certificates; 
certificates  of  deposit,  and  the  like) ,  and  sold 
off  U.S.  Government  securities.  There  have 
been  many  ways  of  skinning  the  cat. 

Not  entirely  facetiously,  a  monetary  ex- 
pert throws  up  his  hands  and  says: 

"Weni  probably  have  a  bunch  of  strikes 
next  year,  and  they  will  probably  constitute 
a  better  stablllzaUon  policy  than  monetary 
policy." 

The  one  lesson  for  the  textbook  of  the 
future  would  seem  to  be  that  monetary 
policy  unaided  by  fiscal  policy  is  Just  about 
useless  to  control  an  inflation  that  originates 
through  excessive  demand. 

Government  p>oUcy-makers  are  reduced  to 
begging  the  banks  to  say  "no"  to  their  custo- 
mers. This  Is  about  as  effective  as  asking 
kids  to  stay  away  from  the  cookie  jar. 

No  banker  wants  to  turn  away  customers. 
Moreover,  If  the  customer — willing  to  pay 
the  going  Interest  rate — la  turned  aside 
without  good  cause,  he  may  not  reappear  In 
later  and  less  frenetic  times. 

In  a  sp««ch  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Gov.  Andrew  Brimmer  of  the  FRB  said  that 
"the  crylnx  need  today  is  for  more  effective 
bank  restraint  on  loan  expansion." 

The  only  way  to  get  that  restraint  1a  to  put 
a  crimp  In  the  expansion  boom  by  higher 
taxes.  Otherwise,  the  businessmen  will  bor- 
row,   the    bankers    will    lend,   and    Interest 


rates — as  FRB  Governor  Dewey  Daane  clearly 
suggested  the  other  day— will  continue  their 
merry  way  upward. 


SCRAPING  OUT  THE  BINS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  tcvise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pno  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objettion. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  very  timely  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Bradenton  Herald 
on  August  22,  1966.  John  Hamner,  one 
of  the  ablest  newspaper  editors  in  my 
State,  has  written  about  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade 
our  Nation  is  depending  almost  entirely 
upon  its  current  production  of  farm 
products  to  meet  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign requirements.  Soon  we  must  begin 
to  consider  unleashing  the  American 
farmer  and  letting  him  produce  what 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  requires. 
The  editorial,  "Scraping  Out  the  Bins," 
follows: 

£k:R.\Pi.N'G  OCT  TiiF  Bins 
Undoubtedly    the    "sleeper"    story    of    the 
year — and  maybe  the  century— is  the  sudden 
slirinking   of   Amerlct's   once   seemingly   m- 
exhaustible  stocks  of  food. 

For  the  first  time  tn  more  than  a  decade, 
reports  the  New  York  Times,  the  nation  is 
d'ipending  almost  entirely  on  current  pro- 
duction of  farm  prodvcis  to  meet  its  domes- 
tic and  foreign  requirements.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  of  grains.  The  only  exception  to 
the  picture  is  cotton. 

A  niimtier  of  factots  are  respvonsible,  chief 
among  them  the  world  population  explosion. 
But  tin  increasing  consumption  of  meat, 
both  here  and  in  the  more  affluent  countries 
abroad,  has  also  led  to  an  increasing  demand 
for  grain  for  animal  leed. 

With  other  commodities,  such  as  soybeans, 
crops  have  either  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions or  demand  has  been  greater  than 
planned  for. 

Another  fact<ir  is  bureaucratic  meddling 
In  the  form  of  what  ^fEA  correspondent  Ray 
Cromley  describes  oM  an  antiquated  system 
of  controls  designed  tor  an  era  of  overabtmd- 
ance. 

Farmers  are  told  how  much  they  can  plant 
and  are  penalized  by  a  reduction  In  govern- 
ments subsidy  payments  If  they  exceed  this 
limit.  Not  only  has  this  system  discouraged 
wheat  farmers  from  Increasing  production 
but  It  has  encouraged  others,  such  as  small, 
marginal  cotton  growers,  to  continue  plant- 
ing this  crop  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  sure 
profit  of  subsidies  mther  than  shifting  to 
other  crops  where  thtre  is  a  booming  market 
demand. 

In  terms  of  wheat,  the  arithmetic  is 
simple: 

This  years  crop  is  forecast  at  about  1.2 
billion  bushels.  Domestic  needs  and  export 
shipments  are  estlmited  at  1.5  billion  bush- 
els. Consequently,  as  much  as  300  million 
bushels  may  have  to  come  out  of  reserves 
which,  as  of  June  30^  were  down  to  636  mil- 
lion bushels,  the  lowest  in  13  years. 

To  the  starving  p»rt  of  the  world,  If  this 
trend  were  permitted  to  continue.  It  could 
mean  disaster.  For  the  American  housewife, 
it  could  mean  an  ev»n  higher  price  tag  on  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

Com  stocks  held  by  the  government  are  at 
100  million  bushels,  tlown  from  450  millllon 


last  year,  and  the  government  has  stopped 
selling  corn  for  export  entirely. 

All  of  this  did  not  come  about  unnoticed 
and  overnight,  of  course.  The  government 
started  worrying  about  the  wheat  situation 
last  spring  and  permitted  farmers  a  15  per 
cent  increase  In  sowing  for  the  1967  crop. 
Just  recently,  another  15  per  cent  increase 
wa.s  granted. 

Together,  the  increases  will  add  16.6  mil- 
lion acres  to  the  national  allotment,  bringing 
It  up  to  a  total  of  68.2  million  acres.  How- 
ever, this  is  still  far  less  than  the  80  million 
.acres  that  were  sown  each  year  before  crop 
reFtrictlons  came  along. 

Many  people  have  long  t>een  demanding 
the  -unleashing'  of  the  American  farmer  to 
raise  as  much  as  he  wants  of  what  he  wants 
and  to  let  th;  free  market  govern  supply 
and  demand. 

In  the  past,  the  main  cause  for  alarm  was 
the  enormous  expense  of  paying  farmers  for 
not  growing  things  and  to  maintain  the  ware- 
houses bulging  with  the  things  they  did 
grow. 

In  the  remaining  years  of  this  century,  the 
American  f.irmer  may  very  well  have  to  be 
unleashed — not  to  save  money  but  so  save 
people. 

DEDICATION  OF  BARKLEY  DAM 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Saturday,  August  20,  1966,  was  a  proud 
day  for  the  people  of  western  Kentucky, 
and  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  for  it  was 
on  this  date  that  Barkley  Dam  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  late  Alben  W. 
Barkley.  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
statesmen.  It  was  most  appropriate  that 
this  $142  million  multipurpose  project, 
situated  near  Grand  Rivers,  Ky.,  was 
dedicated  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  an  editorial 
by  Edwin  J.  Paxton,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  entitled, 
•Living  Memorials  to  a  Great  Man  ": 
Living  Memorials  to  a  Grxat  Man 

Barkley  Dam  and  Lake  Barkley,  which  a 
few  hours  hence  will  be  dedicated  in  honor 
of  the  late  vice  president  by  his  successor 
and  admirer.  Vice  President  Hubebt  Hum- 
phrey, are  the  sort  of  memorials  Alben  W. 
Barkley  would  have  appreciated.  They  are 
not  in  any  sense  monuments,  but  vital,  liv- 
ing, enduringly  useful  engineering  work,s 
which  typify  Mr.  Barkley's  own  love  of  life 
and  his  concern  for  the  well  being  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

All  his  long,  public  life  Alben  Barkley 
fought  for  legislation  and  for  public  im- 
provements ijeneficial  to  the  "little  people." 
the  common  run  of  Americans  who.  like 
hlmsielf,  spring  from  humble  beginnings. 
This  often  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
"the  Interests" — the  old  whiskey  trust,  the 
old  Kentucky  Jockey  Club,  the  old  political 
power  of  the  L  &  N  Railroad,  the  private 
utility  lobby,  the  "bipartisan  combine"  of 
secret  political-flnanclal  forces  which  u.'sed 
to  choose  Kentucky's  governors.  This  made 
him  a  strong  admirer  and  natural  supporter 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  took  of- 
fice at  the  same  time  Barkley  went  to  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky's  First  District.  It 
made  him  an  equally  strooig  admirer,  sup- 
porter, and  eventually  the  Senate  majority 
leader  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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Barkley  believed  that  the  profession  of 
government,  in  a  democratic  society  and 
next  to  the  ministry  or  medicine,  was  the 
highest  calling. to  which  a  man  could  aspire. 
He  believed  that  It  is  not  only  proper  but 
the  only  right  thing  to  do  with  govern- 
ment, to  devote  Its  powers  to  doing  those 
desirable  things  for  the  people  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves.  Individually. 

Thus  the  slgniflcant  memorials  to  him 
and  the  ones  he  would  treasure,  are  living' 
useful  things  contributing  to  the  well  being 
of  the  people— Barkley  Airport  and  Barkley 
Park  here  in  Paducah,  his  hometown:  and 
the  Infinitely  greater,  more  tieneflclal  im- 
provements of  this  dam  and  reservoir. 

Barkley  Dam  is  a  multi-purpose  project 
providing  flood  control,  navigation,  low-cost 
power,  conservation  and  recreation  advan- 
tages that  will  benefit  millions  of  Americans 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Originally  it  was 
opposed  by  the  private  utility  interests, 
which  at  one  time  succeeded  In  persuading 
Congress  to  Improve  navigation,  and  only 
navigation,  on  the  lower  Cumberland  by 
building  several  smaller  dams.  These  would 
have  provided  neither  electric  power  nor 
flood  control,  and  would  have  still  required 
several  lockages  for  river  craft  Instead  of  the 
one  Barkley  Dam  affords. 

One  of  the  unique  features  made  possible 
for  construction  of  Barkley  Dam  as  It  now 
stands  Is  the  free-flowing  canal  linking 
Kentucky  Lake  with  L.ike  Barkley.  Besides 
being  of  inestimable  benefit  to  navigation 
(300  unobstructed  m.les  of  water  in  the  two 
connected  lakes)  the  canal  makes  possible 
the  unified  control  of  floods  and  water 
storage  for  two  vast  water.'^hcds.  Thus  com- 
bined, the  two  man-made  lake.<;  c;<n  contrib- 
ute far  greater  total  benefits  than  they  could 
if  not  Joined  by  the  canal. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  former  Governor- 
Senator  Earle  C.  Clements  will  introduce 
Vice  President  Humphrev  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies.  Senator  Clements  in  May  of 
1956  introduced  the  joint  resolution  by 
which  Congress  nnmed  the  project  for  Mr 
Barkley.  Rep.  Wh-liam  Natcher  of  Ken- 
tucky's Second  District  should  be  remem- 
bered on  this  occasion.  It  was  he.  a  decade 
ago,  who  rescued  the  first  appropriation  to 
begin  construction  of  Barkley  Dam:  the  Item 
had  been  delet.ed  by  the  app:opriaiions  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Natcher  s  eloquent  ple.\  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House  got 
the  money  restored. 

It  is  fitting  that  Tennessee's  Congressman 
Joe  Evins  will  be  on  the  speakers  stand.  As 
a  veteran  member  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mitt«e  he  h  ts  fought  long  and  hard  for  the 
project,  as  have  some  other  Tennes.see  con- 
gressional members. 

In  this  connection,  we  Kentuckians  should 
remember  that  the  B.orklev  project  is  as 
much  Tennessee's  as  It  is  ours.  Half  the  res- 
ervoir hes  in  that  great  state,  and  all  the 
water  comes  from  there  It  is  of  greater  eco- 
nomic Importance  t.o  Tennessee's  capital, 
N,\shviIIe,  than  to  any  other  single  commu- 
nity. And  Tennessee  leaders,  including  the 
great  newspaper  The  Nashville  Tennessean. 
were  working  liard  for  this  undertaking  be- 
fore we  were. 

Finally,  it  is  today  fitting  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee in  its  1956  report: 

".  .  .  The  committee  realizes  that  no  en- 
gineering structure  Is  cap.ible  of  svmbollzing 
the  greatness  of  the  man  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
out  we  can  honor  his  life  In  a  mode.st  man- 
ner by  having  this  dam  and  reservoir  be,ir 
his  name." 


COMMUNIST  INFLUENCE  IS  IN- 
JECTED IN  CIVIL  DISOBEDI- 
ENCE 

Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  reirise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  td  inclucfc  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  |he  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromTe:ias? 

There  was  tio  objection. 

Mr.  POOIfc  Mr.  Speaker.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Direetor  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investtgat^n,  is  weU  known  as  an  au- 
thority on  tht  methods  of  subversion  em- 
ployeq  by  fce  Communist  Party.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  the  Members 
of  Congress  t^day  a  report  by  him  on  the 
ways  tliat  "'Communist  influence  Is 
cleveriy  being  injected  into  civil  dis- 
obediflnce"; 

(From;  the  Ffll  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
'february  1966] 
TJ.S.;Department  of  JrsTicE. 
.     Fede«»i,  Bure.au  OF  Investigation. 
To  All  taz#  Enforcement  Oj^cials: 

The  Americam  college  student  ttTtfay  is  be- 
ing subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  danger- 
ous cc»ispiracy  perhaps  unlike  any  social 
challerlge  ever  before  encountered  by  our 
youth.  On  miry  campuses  he  faces  a  tur- 
bulence built  on  unrestrained  individualism 
repulsire  dre*  and  speech,  outright  ob- 
scenity, dlsdafci  for  moral  and  spiritual 
values. ;  and  diere.-pect  for  law  and  c.-der. 
This  nat>vemen<,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"New  I,eft."  IS  cmplex  in  its  deceitful  ab- 
surdity! and  (Siar.icterized  bv  its  lack  of 
com.moli  sens-?. 

Forti^n.-itely.  ■  high  percentage  of  the  more 
than  3  piillioa  Jv.'.i-tlrne  college  students  are 
dedicated,  har^wciklng,  and  serious-minded 
young  beople;  fcowever.  their  good  deeds  and 
achiev^erjts  »re  greatly  overshadowed  by 
those  \»ho  are  .tiolng  a  tremendous  amount 
of  talking  but  very  little  thinking. 

^rucH  of  thi<  turmoil  h.as  been  connected 
with  a  feigned  concern  for  the  vital  rights 
of  free  ppaech.  tiifsent,  tlnd  petition.  Hard- 
core fajiattcs  kave  used  those  basic  rlght.s 
of  our  democratic  society  to  distort  the  is- 
sue>  and  betray  the  public.  However,  mU- 
hons  o<  Amerlatins.  who  know  from  experi- 
ence t>at  freatiom  and 'rights  r.Iso  mean 
duties  land  raiponsibllivles.  are  becoming 
alarmed  over  tifce  anarchistic  and  sedulous 
ring  oC  tnebc  caiv.pus  disttu-bances,  Thev 
know  Ijbefty  ard  justice  are  not  possible 
withou<  law  anjd  order. 

The  fcommulii,;:  Party,  USA.  as  well  as 
other  ^ibverst*e  groups,  is  Jubilant  over 
these  ntw  rebdiious  activities.  The  unvar- 
nished 'truth  Ik  that  the  communist  con- 
.spiracy  is  seiztog  this  insurrectionary  cli- 
mate toi  captivade  the  thinking  of  rebelilous- 
mlnded  youth  ind  coax  them  into  the  com- 
munist movement  it.self  or  at  least  agitate 
thrm  itito  serving  the  communist  cause. 
This  is  being  iccomplishcd  primarily  by  a 
two-proTgsd  offensive — a  much-publicized 
college  Epeeking  p.'ogra.ii  and  the  campus- 
orlentecj  commnnist  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs 
of  America.  Therefore,  the  communist  In- 
fluence is  clev«-ly  injected  into  civil  dis- 
obedlente  and  reprisals  against  our  economic 
political  aad  sqcl;.l  system. 

There  are  thCBe  who  scofT  at  the  .signifi- 
cance ot  these  fciudent  flare-ups,  but  let  us 
m.-ike  no  mlstala:  the  Communist  Party  does 
not  consider  tUcm  insignificant.  The  par- 
ticipant* or  tht  New  Left  are  part  of  the 
100.000  'state  Of  mind"  members  Qiis  Hall, 
the  Parity's  Gentral  Secretary,  refers  l.o  when 
he  tall*  Of  I^rty  strength.  He  recently 
stated  the  Party  is  experiencing  the  greatest 
upsurge  in  its  fclstory  vnth  a  "one  to  two 
thousand"  increase  in  membership  in  the 
'ast  year. 

For  tke  first  time  since  1959,  the  Party 
plans  a  tatlonal  convention  this  spring.  We 
:an  be  sure  th»t  high  on  the  agenda  will 
t>e  strategy  and  plans  to  win  the  New  Left 
,nd  oth^r  new  members.     A  communist  stu- 


dent, writing  In  an  ofBcial  Party  organ  re- 
cently stated.  'There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  New  Left  will  be  won." 

Thus,  the  communists'  Intentions  a'e 
abundantly  clear.  We  have  already  seen  the 
effects  of  some  of  their  stepped-up'activiiies 
and  I  firmly  beUeve  a  \  ast  majority  of  ilie 
American  pubUc  is  disgusted  and  sickened 
by  such  social  orgies.  One  recourse  is  to 
support  and  cacou.'age  the  millions  of  vouth 
who  refuse  to  swallow  the  communist"  ba't 
Another  Is  to  let  it  be  known  far  and  wide 
That  we  do  not  Intend  to  stand  idly  by  and 
let  deraagoguct  make  a  mockerv  of  our  laws 
and  demolish  ihe  foundation'  of  our  Re- 
public. 

John  Edc.^r  Hoover, 

^  Director. 

FEBiir.^RY  1.  J  366. 


INFL.\'nON  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

M".  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geniieman 
from  California? 

There  was  ao  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sha-  e 
in  pai-t  the  President's  weekend  admoni- 
tion With  regard  to  Inflation.  Certainlv 
I  prefer  the  problems  of  prosperity  In 
the  1960's  to  the  problems  of  poverty  In 
the  1930's. 

But.  after  .shai-ing  this  thought,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  President  and  I  appear  to 
part  company. 

My  concern  over  the  inflationaiy  spiral 
does  not  lead  me  to  wax  eloquent  about 
the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof.  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  price  the  housewife 
has  to  pay  for  meat  and  about  the  price 
the  pensioner  must  pay  for  lodging,  and 
about  the  price  the  social  security  re- 
cipient must  pay  for  clothing. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tliis 
Congress  and  this  administration  are 
long  overdue  in  recognizing  that  the  peo- 
ple who  fouglit  for  the  social  gains  of 
the  last  30  years — those  stalwart  sup- 
porters of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
made  possible  social  security,  minimum 
wages,  unemployment  insurance.  Federal 
deposit  Insurance,  child  labor  laws  and 
other  basic  social  legislation — are  being 
swept  down  the  river  of  Inflation. 

During  the  last  6  months  this  Con- 
gress has  fiddled  while  the  coimtry  has 
bui-ncd  with  a  34-percent  Increase  In 
prime  intereat  rates  and  a  50-percent 
increa.«;e  in  consumer  credit  costs. 

The  increases  that  the  Congress  has 
voted  in  social  secuilty  benefits  have 
nearly  eroded  to  a  deficit  in  purchasing 
power,  the  incieases  In  Federal  pay  ha\e 
eroded  to  a  deficit  in  purchasing  power, 
the  pressui-es  on  all  employees — public 
and  private— to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
living  are  so  great  that  the  administra- 
tion's cost-price  guidelines  have  been  all 
but  scrapped. 

Even  Mr.  'Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of 
President  Kennedy's  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advi.sei-s,  and,  for  several  months,  the 
Chairman  for  the  current  administra- 
tion, has  warned  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  act  quickly  If  we 
are  not  to  face  an  acute  recession.  Mr. 
Heller  Is  widely  credited  with  being  the 
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architect  of  more  than  60  months  of 
economic  expansion  without  inflation. 
Why,  now,  do  the  same  people  who  fol- 
lowed his  advice  in  the  past  shun  it 
today? 

Can  the  reason  be  that  just  prior  to  an 
election  Members  of  Congress  fear  rais- 
ing taxes,  legislating  credit  restrictions. 
and  possibly  Imposing  price  and  wage 
restrictions?  I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  am 
not  obsessed  with  the  alleged  impopular- 
ity  of  this  type  of  necessary  legislation. 
If  my  constituency  does  not  recognize 
that  inflationary  erosion  of  the  dollar 
places  all  of  the  social  gains  of  the  last  30 
years  in  jeopardy,  then  I  misjudge  their 
intelligence. 

I  believe  they  elected  me  to  support 
basic  legislation  that  will  improve  their 
well-being  and  that  of  their  families  and 
all  the  American  people  and  humanity  in 
general.  All  of  these  objectives  will  be 
lost  if  this  inflationary  spiral  continues. 

Inflation  will  make  it  impossible  to  live 
up  to  our  farflung  commitments  abroad. 
Examine  the  plight  of  Prance  and  Eng- 
land. Inflation  will  make  It  impossible 
to  live  up  to  our  commitments  to  retired 
parents.  Examine  the  social  security 
programs  of  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recog- 
nize the  disastrous  effects  of  inflation  en 
employment.  If  we  cannot  learn  from 
history  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  in- 
dustry most  seriously  hit  today — con- 
struction. 

Nationally,  single  family  housing  starts 
are  off  over  50  percent,  other  construc- 
tion is  off  over  30  percent.  This  means 
that  over  30  percent  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  construction  at  this  time  last 
year,  are  now  unemployed.  To  be  sure, 
they  are  receiving  unemployment  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  legislation  supported  by 
their  parents,  but  this  does  not  build 
the  Great  Society.    It  merely  saps  it. 

Why  are  housing  starts  off?  Simply 
because  single  family  houses   now  cost 

too  much  to  finance.  A  house  that  could 
be  bought  for  $2,000  down  and  $110  a 
month  6  months  ago,  now  costs  $4,000 
and  $140  a  month.  This  is  the  price  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  said  48 
hours  ago  that  "we  were  worried  about 
inflation  and  we  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  solve  the  problem." 

When  he  said  "we,"  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
includes  all  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

As  Democrats,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  "we" 
should  not  do  is  Invite  concerned  Demo- 
crats to  join  the  GOP.  Rather,  we 
should  ask  them  to  vmderstand  and  sup- 
port the  Democratic  Party  when  it  votes 
anti-inflationary  legislation.  And  I  fur- 
ther suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  take 
this  action  now. 

We  should  not  take  the  politically  ex- 
pedient path  of  putting  it  off  until  after 
the  election.  We  must  face  up  to  our 
sworn  duty  and  place  the  brakes  on  in- 
flation immediately. 


LOW  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objaclion. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  so  inf1atlorai-y  as  the  increase 
of  interest  rates. 

Too  many  are  inclined  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  interest  it  the  cost  of  the  use 
of  money  and  that  there  are  few  if  any 
segments  of  our  economy  which  can  op- 
erate without  borrowed  money.  The  in- 
terest paid  on  loans  is  part  of  the  cost 
of  operation  of  every  business. 

A  jump  in  the  interest  rate  from  5 
percent  per  annum  to  6  percent  per  an- 
num is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  20 
percent  of  cost  for  the  use  of  tliat  money. 

Although  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  rise  of  wages  end  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  the  cost;  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct and  the  cost  ol  services,  too  little  is 
said  about  the  rise  of  interest  rates.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  Congress  did  more 
than  just  look  at  the  problem.  We  must 
do  something  about  it  and  do  it  at  once. 
In  that  connection  I  am  pleased  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  the 
following  statement  on  the  subject  made 
by  President  Hari-y  S.  Truman  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1966; 

In  response  to  tht  many  kind  and  warm 
ine.«ages,  expressing  concern  about  my  re- 
cent Illness.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  am 
making  satisfactory  firogress  and  expect  that 
in  the  coming  weeks  I  shall  be  able  to  resume 
my  daily  office  routine. 

In  the  meantime.  3  have  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  news  of  th>  world,  as  best  I  could. 
There  was  little  conifort  for  me  in  what  I 
read. 

There  is  a  mattef  about  which  I  am  so 
deeply  concerned  that  I  feel  It  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  s|>eak  out. 

A  drastic  increas*  in  interest  rates  has 
been  imposed  on  th#  American  economy.  A 
warning  Is  current  that  higher  rates  are 
yet  to  come.  We  ate  told  that  this  action 
was  necessary  In  order  to  forestall  inflation. 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  runaway  infla- 
tion. But.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  that 
kind  of  Inflation  is  Ho  longer  pos.slble  in  the 
United  States. 

What  is  more  likaSy  to  happen  is  that  we 
wlli  bring  on  a  precipitous  deflation.  If  we 
persist  in  high  intarest  practices.  The  re- 
sult could  be  a  serious  depression. 

These  higher  intarest  rates  were  in  fact 
an  added  burden  oa  all  governments — Fed- 
eral. Stat*  and  loc»I.  The  added  Interest 
costs  end  up  as  a  lurther  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer. 1 

We  know  from  jong  experience  that  a 
drastic  rise  in  inteiiest  rates  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  consumtiig  public.  It  only  bene- 
f.ts  the  privileged  f«w. 

W^e  have  had  problems  with  the  nation's 
money  management  through  many  critical 
periods  in  our  history.  Measvu-es  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  Govertiment  to  correct  recur- 
ring abuses. 

The  nation's  moiletary  structure  was  re- 
organized to  be  adttiinistered  in  the  public 
Interest  through  tae  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. I  am  led  to  iisi :  "Is  It  being  so  admin- 
istered now?  Is  It  In  the  true  sense  a  Fed- 
eral system?  " 

During  my  Administration,  we  faced  a 
similar  threat  of  at  arbitrary  raise  in  the 
rates  of  interest.  This  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  conflict. 

I  received  notice  of  an  Impending  move 
to  confront  the  Government  with  a  demand 
for  higher  Interest  rate.s  of  Treasury  Bond 
issues,  as  well  as  certain  other  restrictive 
conditions,  to  be  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  on   the  TreMury. 


This  would  have  meant  an  imposition  of 
an  additional  nonproductive  tax  burden  on 
the  public— and  we  rejected  It.  The  Gov- 
ernment prevailed 

I  rarely,  these  days,  take  up  my  pen  to 
make  comment  on  mi\,tters  which  I  am  con- 
fident are  receiving  the  concern  and  af.en- 
tion  of  the  Administration.  But  I  thought 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  had  reached  a 
point  where  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
speak.  There  is  yet  time  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICLX- 
TURE  INFORMATION  COSTS 
FARMERS    A    BILLION    DOLLARS 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  in  the 
world  is  Secretary  Fi-eeman  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  up  to?  This 
last  year  American  farmers  were  cheated 
out  of  something  like  $1  billion  in  corn, 
wheat,  soybean,  and  grain  sorghum, 
a.'^ide  from  USDA  efforts  to  dump  sur- 
plus stocks  to  hold  down  farm  prices. 

We  have  also  seen  this  basic  policy 
implemented  by  hide  export  conti'ols.  in- 
creased cheese  imports,  reduced  pork 
purchases,  efforts  to  cut  school  milk,  and 
so  forth. 

It  Is  now  obvious  that  basic  policy  con- 
cepts of  holding  down  farm  prices  went 
way  back  to  Influence  the  presentation 
of  analysts.  The  statistical  and  eco- 
nomic services  evidently  have  been 
utilized  to  hold  down  farm  prices. 

Let  me  examine  the  pattern  and  costs 
to  farmers  commodity  by  commodity 
by  which  I  believe  is  proof  that  USDA 
lost  the  farmer  about  $1  billion  because 
of  the  kind  of  economic  and  statistical 
analysis  which  they  published. 

CORN 

In  November  1965,  at  ..he  peak  of  the 
time  when  farmers  were  selling  corn,  the 
feed  situation  stated: 

The  record  crop  this  year  Is  expected  to 
exceed  total  utilization,  and  carryover  into 
1966-67  is  expected  to  increase  to  around 
1,275  million  bushels. 

The  issuance  of  that  report  adversely 
affected  farm  prices.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  November  15,  1965,  the  average 
price  to  farmers  for  corn  was  only  98 
cents  a  bushel.  On  August  9,  1966,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  stated  a.s  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  corn: 

The  October  1,  1965  carryover  may  be  about 
lo'-  below  the  carryover  of  1,170  million 
bti.-hels  in  1965. 

If  we  accept  this  figure,  then  the 
cari-jover  will  be  not  1,275  million 
bushels,  but  only  995  million  bushels — a 
difference  of  280  million  bushels.  The 
price  of  corn  has  moved  up  sharply  from 
98  cents  in  November  1965  to  $1.27  in 
July  1966  due  to  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  now  calls  strong  de- 
mand.      From    the     1965    crop,    USDA 

States  that  farmers  will  sell  about  2  bil- 
lion bushels.  If  we  assume  that  this  In- 
accurate estimate  of  demand  cost  farm- 
ers even  as  little  as  half  the  difference 
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between  the  98-cent  price  in  November 
and  the  $1.27  in  July,  then  Uii«  inaccu- 
rate forecast  cost  farmers  about  $300 
million. 

WHEAT 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  1  Mr.  Dole  1,  .so  effectively  pointed 
out  the  situation  \vi£h  regard  to  wlieat 
last  Monday,  August  22— page  20125  of 
the  Record. 

As  late  as  October  27.  1965,  the  Wheat 
Situation  stated: 

Total  d;sap;>eara;;ce  in  1965-66  is  placed  at 
somewhat  over  1.4  billion  bushel?  with  carry- 
over stocks  on  June  30,  1966,  now  estimated 
at  750  million  bushels. 

According  to  tl^e  stocks  of  Grains  in 
all  positions  report,  issued  by  USD.'V  on 
July  25.  1966,  the  actual  carry'over  was 
536  million  bushels— 214  million  bushel.s 
le.ss  than  forecast  earlier.  In  October  of 
1965,  the  wheat  price  was  $1.35  a  bushel 
By  July  of  1966,  when  the  real  figures 
became  available,  the  price  of  wheat  had 
jumped  to  $1.74  a  bushel— an  increa.se  of 
39  cents  a  bu.shel.  From  the  1965  crop, 
farmers  sold  1.2  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
There  is  no  question  that  if  the  true  de- 
mand figures  had  been  made  available 
to  farmers  and  others  that  v.-heat^row- 
ers  would  have  received  at  least  15  cents 
a  bushel  more  for  their  crop,  or  about 
SI 80  million. 

SOTBEANS 

In  November  of  1965.  the  outlook  issue 
of  the  USDA  fats  and  oils  situation  indi- 
cated that  the  carrj-over  of  .soybeans  on 
September  1.  1966.  would  be  about  90 
million  bushels.  The  statement  in  the 
official  fats  and  oils  situation  was  as 
follows : 

Tlie  supply  increase  of  115  mllUon  bushels 
Is  greater  than  can  readily  be  absorbed  even 
by  the  expanding  markets  expected  during 
1965-66.  so  a  sharp  buildup  in  carrvsver  will 
occur.  Carryover  stocks  of  1965-crop  soy- 
beans on  August  31,  1966.  are  currently  fore- 
cast at  about  90  million  bushels,  comp.ired 
with  30  million  ending  1964-C5  and  the  pre- 
vious record  of  88  milUon  in  1959.  A  carry- 
over this  size  would  be  only  enough  to  satisfy 
1 '  J  months'  normal  requirements  for  crush- 
ing and  export. 

However,  on  August  9.  1966,  after 
farmers  had  sold  practically  all  of  their 
soybeans,  we  find  the  following  statement 
in  the  demand  and  price  situation  of 
USDA  of  August  1966: 

Carryover  stocks  or  soybeans  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1966  are  now  estimated  at  around  the 
30  million  bushels  of  a  year  ago. 

In  November  1965,  the  price  of  sov- 
beans  was  only  $2.36  a  bushel.  On  Julv 
15.  1966,  the  price  had  shot  up  to  $3.37 
a  bushel— an  increa.se  of  $1.01.  From  Uie 
1965  crop,  farmers  sold  820  million  bush- 
els. If  farmers  had  obtained  only  half 
of  this  increase,  which  thev  richlv  de- 
sei-ved.  in  view  of  the  true  supply  situa- 
tion, this  would  have  increased  farm 
income  by  about  S400  million. 

GRAIN    SOROHf.MS 
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In  November  of  1965,  Freeman's  staff 
stated  that  the  carryover  of  grain  sor- 
Phums  at  the  end  of  the  market  year 
would  be  600  million  bushels — an  in- 
crease of  34  million  bushels  above  a  year 
earlier.  It  now  appears  that  the  carry- 
over of  stocks  of  sorghum  grains  will 
probably  be  about  450  million  bushels  or 
2d   percent   less   than    tiie   Gjvernment 
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forectst.  In|the  meantime  market  prices 
for  grain  soqjhums,  which  at  the  time  ol 
the  ofiginal  forecast  was  about  $1  75,  rose 
to  Sl;83  on  July  15,  1966. 

Fiam  the  ^65  crop  farmers  sold  about 
500  million  bushels  of  irrain  sorghums. 
If  we  only  uie  half  of  the  increase,  these 
inaccurate  forecasts  cost  grain  sorghum 
farmers  at  Itest  $25  million.  Tlie  pi-ice 
of  ','r4insorglmms  has  been  held  down  bv 
ii ravy  QoveAtment  sales.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  comkiDditics  that  Freeman  con- 
to  dunip. 

SUMIVIARY 

>U  \Tiil  Bote  that  in  all  four  com- 
mydittes  demand  was  understated  aiid 
cai'iy0ver  wte  overstated.  It  would  be 
uiidonstajidaple  if  there  had  been  errcis 
on  both  Eide4  of  the  supply-demand  pic- 
ture, but  the  pattern  is  too  consistent  to 
be  th0  resultjof  mere  error. 

Did  the  price  controllers  in  the  Council 
of  Eoonomicj  Advisers  affect  the  judg- 
ment and  itatements  of  the  USDA 
analysts?       I 

W^l6te^■er  happened  to  objectivity  in 
economic  analysis? 

Il  1<  a  dai«  day  for  farmers  when  we 
find  these  sitlalion  reports  wrong— all  in 
the  same  d|j-ection:  understating  de- 
mand and  oterstatinET  can-yover.  This 
on  lop  of  conjtnodity  dumping,  misuse  of 
export  a»id  Import  controls,  and  other 
effo:  ts  to  h.oltt  down  farmers  prices. 

The  farme|r.s.  who  were  for  too  long 
the  v.hippingi  boy  of  the  administi-ation 
as  a  ceuac  of  inflation,  want  answei-s. 


PRE$IDENt  TRUMAN'S  WARNING 
Mr.  RANDj^L.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cdrisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  |o  revise  and  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks, and  talnclude  a  statement. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mis«our|? 

There  was  ^  objection. 

Mr.  RANI>ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
siatement  of  jresterday  by  former  Presi- 
dent Trumaii  on  rising  interest  rates 
should  be  read  and  then  weighed  care- 
fully bj-  everji  Member  of  this  Congress. 
Even  more,  [these  words  of  counsel 
sliould  be  contemplated  by  everv  Ameri- 
can. 

As  hi.s  Conjiressman.  I  know  he  has 
suffered  fi-omia  recent  illness.  For  him 
to  sunimon  hk  limited  strength  at  this 
time  to  Issu^  these  words  of  caution 
demontti-Rtes  I  his  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  ol  th*  country  he  love.<;. 

I  congratulite  you.  President  Truman, 
for  serving  n<Jt:ce  upon  all  of  us  of  the 
dangerp  iseseUt  in  the  upward  spiral  of 
Interest  rates.] 

You  hate  pointed  out  what  can  happen 
by    apjUying    ^le    monetai-y    brakes    too 
tiithtly.     The  Economy,  like  a  motor  car. 
round   and   turned   from 
the  direction  of  a  re- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  President  Truman's 
statement  in  full  is  set  out  lierewith  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  sei-ve  notice  of  the 
peril  of  rising  interest  rates  and  thus 
serve  as  a  stimulant  for  reexamination 
which  may  in  turn  lead  to  corrective 
policies.  TlK?  text  of  the  statement 
follows; 

In  response  to  the  many  kind  and  warm 
messasr  .  e.xprtssing  concern  about  mv  recent 
iUness.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  am  making 
satisfactory  progress  and  expect  that  in  the 
comine  weeks  I  sh.-.ll  be  able  to  resume  my 
daily  office  routine. 

In  the  meaBtime,  1  have  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  news  of  the  world,  as  best  I  coiUd. 
There  was  lutle  comfort  for  me  In  what  I 
re.Td. 

lliore  Is  a  matter  abotit  which  I  am  so 
detply  concerned  that  I  feel  it  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  .■speak  out. 

A  drastic  increase  in  interest  rates  has  been 
imposed  on  th«  American  economy.  A  warn- 
ing is  current  that  higher  rates'  are  yet  to 
come.  We  are  told  that  this  action  was 
necess.-iry  in  order  to  forestall  inflation. 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  runaway  inflation. 
But.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  that  kind  of 
Inflation  Is  no  longer  possible  in  the  United 
States. 

What  !s  mone  likely  to  happen  Is  that  we 
will  bring  on  ti  precipitous  deflation,  if  we 
persist  in  high  interest  practices.  The  result 
could  be  a  sericjus  depression. 

Tliese  higher  Interest  rates  were  in  fact 
an  added  burden  on  all  governments — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local.  The  added  interest 
cost*  end  up  as  a  further  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  a  dras- 
tic rise  in  interest  rates  works  a  hardship  on 
tlie  consuming  public  It  only  t)cnefus  the 
privileged  few. 

We  have  had  problems  with  the  nation's 
money  managetnent  through  many  critical 
periods  m  our  history.  Measures  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  correct  recur- 
ring abuses. 

Tlie  nation's  monetary  structure  was  reor- 
ganized to  be  administered  in  the  public 
interest  thrr  \irrb  tlie  Federal  Reserve  System 
r  am  led  to  ask;  'Is  it  being  so  administered 
now  Is  It  ;n  the  true  sense  a  Federal  sys- 
tem?" 

During  my  administration,  we  faced  a 
similar  threat  of  an  arbitrary  raise  in  the 
rates  of  interest.  This  was  at  the  time  o: 
the  Kt^rean  conflict. 

I  received  notice  of  an  Impending  move  to 
confront  the  Government  with  a  dem.ir.d  for 
higher  interest  rates  of  Treasury  Bond  issues, 
as  well  as  certain  other  restrictive  copdiiions. 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Federal  RpKer^e  ou  tlio 
Treasury. 

Tins  would  have  meant  an  Imposition  of  an 
additional  noi:productive  tax  burden  on  the 
public— and  we  rejected  it.  The  Government 
prevailed. 

I  rarely,  these  days,  take  up  mv  pen  to  make 
comment  on  matters  which  I  am  confident 
are  receiving  the  concern  and  attention  of 
the  Administration.  But  I  thought  that  this 
w.is  a  matter  which  had  reached  a  point 
where  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  sjjeak. 
There  Is  yet  time  to  remedy  the  situation. 


can  be  .spun 
pio5pcttity  in 
cession, 

Toda>'    we 
dearly  beloved 
liis   Congress 
Intei-est;  rates 


ave  Vietnam,  but  our 
brmer  President  faced,  a.s 
n,  the  threat  of  rising 
-,- ling  the  Korean  conflict, 
He  tools  a  firm  hand  then  and  such  firm- 
ness miLst  be  Repeated  today.  As  he  so 
visely  Jiugge^t^  the  present  situation  can 
Jeremeldied. 


RESULTS  OF  JLTLY  OPINION  POLL 
Mr.  CL.'^RENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Rhodes  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  ir  the  Recorc  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centlernan 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  latter  part  of  July  I  mailed 
my  public  opinion  poll  to  approximately 
204,000  constituents.  The  first  10,000 
returned  have  been  tabulated,  and  I  wish 
to  include  the  results  in  the  Record. 


Statistically,  of  these  first  10,000,  59 
percent  were  completed  by  Republicans, 
29  percent  by  Democrats,  and  12  percent 
by  lndep>endents  and  nonpartisans. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  replies  were 
from  men,  and  29  percent  from  women. 


Agewise,  26  percent  were  completed  by 
those  under  35;  31  percent  by  those  be- 
tween 36  and  50;  25  percent  by  those 
between  51  and  64;  and  18  percent  were 
over  65.  The  questions  and  tabulated 
responses  to  my  poll  follow : 


rOKEION  POUCT 


and  liorborsf. 


1.  In  lidlit  of  Ihp  curriiit  sluuiis  of  t)u>  war  in  VU'liiiin,  would  you  favor — 

laj  ('oiitimiiiig  i)rts<'Mt  adiiiiiiLstrution  policy? 

(I))  Kxtondiiig  air  ofTen.'iivc  to  bombing  in  .Nortli  Sictnaiii'.'i  indu.slrial  center 
(c)   Witlidrawing  U.S.  Iroopp?,, 

2.  Would  you  favor  tcriiiiimtloii  of  I'.fi.  foreipn  aid  to  luitloiiii  trading  with  tlic  Con^uiiist  Nortli  Vietnamese?. 

3.  Would  you  favor  trade  w  ith  Coniniunisl  nations  on  any  of  the  follow  ing  bases: 

(al  Cash?        

\.\i)  .<hort-terni  credit? - — - — 

Id    I/Ong-lcrrn  credit? . . 

(A)  Not  at  all?   .        _ ^....^ 


uniiilirey  adniinistration  opposes  at  this  time  spc- 

s  to  halt  the  upward  trend  in  living  costs? 

kiternatives  would  you  recommend: 


riS(  .\L  POLICT 

The  cost  ot  living  lias  incre.wil  over  3,.^  percent  since  Jaiuiary  19<j5.    The  .Ii>lii..v.n- 

cific  ineiisures  which  would  les:?en  further  increikse.s.     lio  you  favor  immediate  st*^|>: 
If  you  favor  immediate  stejis  to  halt  inflationary  pres.'^ures,  which  of  the  following' 

(a)  Raise  Federal  income  tax? — 

1,1.)   Kicrcise  increased  Federal  KcstTve  bankiiii!  controls  (.raise  discount  rate  a  nd  Increase  reserve  requirements,  tigbteniug  cred- 
it)?  - - 

(c'l  Continue  pressure  for  voluntary  selI<'ontrol  by  industry  to  reduce  rate  o(  ^vestment  and  expansion?. 

id)  Keducc  federal  nondefense  si>ending'- 

1 1' I  Impose  Federal  wage  and  price  control  ceilincs?... 

if.1  Tigntcii  con.^iimer  ereilit  reiinireiiienls  l.y  iiii|K>.siiig  controls  on  Instalhneiil  buying?. 


POJIKSTir  POLICY 


6.  I.egi.silation  has  been  adopted  protecting  the  public'.';  "right  to  liiiow"  and  to  pre    .  ._     

top-level  .soeurity  infonnatiori  from  public  view.     I)o<'?  .siieh  a  law  iiiect  with  yi  ur  approval? 

7.  Thereliabililv  of  present  administration  statements  regarding  i  iovernment  activl  y  has  been  the  subject  of  eon.slderablesiJeculation. 

This  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  credibility  gap.    Whicli  of  the  following  Uf  st  expresses  your  opinion  of  administration  state 
ments: 

(a)  Always  place  confidence  in  administration  statements 

(b)  Usually  place  confidence  in  adniinistration  .statements 

(c)  Seldom  place  confidence  in  adniinistration  statciiients 

(d)  Never  place  confidence  in  adniinistration  statements - 

8.  Veterans  wlio  earn  outside  incomes  of  more  Itian  $3,000  iier  year  are  not  entitled  l|)  full  pension  benefits.    Would  you  favor— 

(a)  Increasing  the  limit? 

(b)  Decreasing  the  limit?.. 

(e)  No  change  in  the  limit?.. 

8.  Concerning  proposals  to  alter  the  draft  system,  would  you  favor- 
la)  Continunig  present  selective  service  and  delernieiit  i)Oliey? 

(b)  Instituting  some  form  of  universal  Oovcrumcnt  service  whereby  everyone 

menf,  military,  or  otherwise? - 

fc)   .Altering  the  present  system  to  provide  selection  by  means  of  a  national  Idttery? 

10.  Hegardiiig  the  subject  of  automobile  safety,  would  you  fuvor— 

lal  Federal  legislation  placing  rigid  staniliirds  of  control  on  autoinohlle  manul  acturers? 
tb)  .N'onlegislative  efforts  to  increase  manufacturer  responsilality  iindu.<lry  s«f-control)? 
ic)   No  Federal  activity  in  this  area' -         .  i 

11.  The  Congress  ha,s  lieen  considering  legislation  s<'tting  up  Federal  standards  for  the  yibeling  and  packaging  of  consumer  goods.    Would 

you  favor  such  legislation?-.      .  

12.  Are  you  in  (avor  ot  adding  11  le  prii|Miscd  1  eder.il  lie|i,irtnieiil  of  Transportation  1 1  the  Cabinet? 


nt  Federal  agencies  from  witliliolding  otiicr  than 


Yes 


No 


vould  be  required  to  serve  2  years  witli  the  Govern. 
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.SOCIAL 

i.  The  Fe<leral  Oovernnient  has  increasecl  its  supiKirt  of  all  pliases  of  cJucatiou  ca)isiderably  In  the  last  6  years.    Would  you  favor- 

(a)  Furtlier  increa.se.s  in  Fe<leral  e<lucat ion  activity? 

(b)  A  decrease  in  Federal  education  activity? 

(c)  No  change"" 

Antidiscrimination  statutes  are  being  proposed  in  the  field  of  housing.     Would  yi  u  favor- 

(a)  Federal  laws  to  prevent  refusal  to  sell  a  house  to  another  l>ecaii.se  of  rac*'' 

(b)  Federal  laws  to  prevent  refusal  to  rent  a  liouse  to  another  liec-aiise  of  race' 
(e)   No  Federal  legislation  of  any  type  in  tills  aroa^ 

A  new  law  allows  the  Federal  Oovernnient  to  pay  part  of  the  rent  ol  larue,  Inwi 
aid.     Should  Maricopa  County  participate  in  such  a  program  of  rent  .suppieiintts? 


nc  >me  families  if  local  governments  subscribe  to  such 
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16.  Many  .\rizona  Indian  roscrv;ilions  are  near  metropuiitan  area?  and  have  becoril  '. 

inent  would  you  favor— 
la)  Allowing  the  reservations  to  remain  separate  entities,  not  suhieet  to  Stall 
(b)  Treating  the  reservations  as  .separate  municipalities  under  .>(.ire  laws? 
(e)  .\llowing  the  reservations  to  remain  separate  initiali.v.  hut  .iiming  them  tc^ard 

17.  Po  you  favor  the  iiroposed  central  .^riroiia  project  w  iiich  would  bring  w  aler  from 


COSSTITITIONAI.  AMENDMENTS 


18, 


19. 


Theadiniuistralioii  lia,s  proposed  aconstitutlnii;!laiiiPudinent  increasing  the  tenn  ff  ofTice  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  2  to  4  years.     Would  y  u — 

(a)  (Jppose  the  amendment?. . 

(b)  Favor  the  aniendment.  lait  stagger  the  terms  so  ili.ii  half  the  Members  ale  elected  every  2  years? 

(c)  Favor  the  amendment,  hut  elect  the  entire  House  at  the  same  time  as  th^  President? 

(d)  Favor  the  amemlment.  but  elect  the  entire  House  lietwecn  presidential  flections? 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decLsion>;  have  strictly  Iiniiu-<1  the  interrogation  of  crimir 

guards  against  police  hara.s.<inent, 
ing  of  saspects?  .  .    . 


riije  for  development.    To  acliieve  this  dcvelop- 
controls? : 


eventual  annexation  Into  ciisting  cities? 

tie  Colorado  River  into  the  central  part  of  the  State?. 


,1  suspe<:ts  by  police.    If  It  Included  adequate  safe- 
would  you  favor  a  constitutional  iimendmeutigiviiig  police  more  leeway  in  preliminary  question- 
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FARMER  AND  CONSUMER 
Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lang  en] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's   deflsions    on    the     1967 


wheat  program  may  mean  lower  return.s 
to  producers  next  year. 

As  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Agriculture  has  pointed  out,  a  drop  in 
wheat  prices  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
farmers,  and  would  do  nothing  to  stem 
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the  Increase  in  retail  bread  prices.  Tht 
principal  factors  in  the  bread  price  ris 
are  not  wheat  prices,  but  the  rapidly  in 
creasing  processing,  marketing,  and  dis-, 
tribution  costs  which  are  being  pushed  ui 
by  the  administration's  own  inflationarj 
R.scal  policies,  plus  the  cost  of  the  wheal 
certificate  program. 

All  of  these  inflated  costs  of  produc 
tion  and  processing  must  be  paid  for  bj 
the  consumer  under  present  programs 
and  policies.  The  American  consumer  if 
also  required,  in  effect,  to  subsidize  om 
wheat  exports  to  foreign  countries. 

Wheat  acreage  for  next  year  has  been 
increased  almost  one-third  more  than 
this  year  without  any  change  in  the 
Government's  price  mechanism.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  quietly 
announced  that  farmers  in  the  wheal 
program  will  receive  certificates  on  little 
more  than  a  third  of  their  production 
next  year,  compared  to  45  percent  of 
this  year's  crop.  Tills  means  that  if  in- 
creased production  causes  market  prices 
to  fall  next  year,  wheat  producers  will 
receive  a  lower  blend  price  per  bushel 
than  they  could  have  under  similar  cir 
cumstances  this  year. 

U.S.  farmers  are  not  contributing  to 
inflation,  but  are  its  principal  victims 
Total  farm  production  expenses  are  5- 
percent  higher  this  year  than  last,  and  in 
the  past  6  years  have  increased  20.5  per- 
cent. Yet,  while  inflation  is  constantly 
driving  up  their  costs,  farmers  still  have 
no  assui-ance  that  they  will  receive  fair 
or  adequate  prices  for  their  production. 
Instead,  they  are  faced  with  Government 
actions  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
seriously  deflating  their  income. 

I  do  not  see  how  tlie  administration 
can  take  this  big  a  gamble  with  our  food 
supply.  We  need  increased  production, 
but  farmers  are  going  to  think  twice 
about  planting  more  wheat  if  they  see 
a  chance  that  their  prices  might  take  a 
nosedive  next  year— tlicy  do  not  want 
to  be  left  holding  the  bag,  as  they  have 
so  often  in  the  past. 


VIETNAM  WAR  FINANCING 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Min- 
SHALLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  syndi- 
cated columnist  Eliot  Janeway,  whose 
outstanding  articles  are  carried  on  the 
financial  page  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
an  excellent  commentary  on  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  Vietnam. 

I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

ViET.N-AM  War  Financing:  No  Way  To  Run  a 

War 

(By  Eliot  Jnneway) 

New   York.— Last   time  there   was  a   war, 

people  scrambled  to  load  up  on  sugar  and 

shoes  and  tires.     They  cleaned  out  the  car 

dealers'   lots.     They  made   sure  their  homes 

were    In    good    repair — especially    their    deep 
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lioney  into  Items  expected  to  be 

list  of  shortages. 

Roosevelt  codified  our  way  of 

the  economic  consequences  of 

rientous  proclamation,  at  the 

lerated    our    preparations    for 

that  -the  silly-fool  dollar  sign 

duration." 

simple    rule    of    thumb    saw    us 

orean    war   as    well.      It   made 

ow  the  dollar  ceased  to  be  al- 

t  gave  way  to  tlie  wartime  ra- 

'he  moment  It  did,  dollars   ^e- 

peacetime  premium  wh  ch 
nds  was  switched  to  the  ra- 
ded  to  use  it. 

war   in   Vietnam   is   working 

from  any  emergency  test  of 

experienced  or  anticipated  as 

-and  not  just  because  of  the 

iting  it.    The  way  we're  financ- 

too. 

lead  of  being  down-graded  for 
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more  the  war  Is  escalated,  the 
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war  material   p.ar  excellence. 
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Etoducers  won't  and.  moreover, 

'if  for  3.2-,    or   (as  the  air  Une 

u  shows)   even  7  5';    Increases 

B  money  squeeze  of  the  crisis 

piptested  by  Cong.  Wright. 

are  stymied,  too.     New  York 

s|nplc,    has    an    Intl-usury    law 

t  individuals  against  Interest 


understandably,  are  calling 
lent   to   individuals   In  order 
tit  corporations  at  B,  .     It's  a 
tt  I  run  a  war. 


EI  MISTON.  FORMER  WEST 
(fONGRESSMAN,  PASSES 

J.  BROWN.  JR.     Mr. 

iv  unanimous  consent  that 

from  West  Virginia  !Mr. 

extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  announce 
to    t}ie    House    of    Representatives    the 
deatli  of  one  of  its  former  distinguished 
Members.  Andrew  Edmiston,  of  Weston 
W.  Va. 

Mr.  Edmiston  represented  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  West  ■Virginia 
with  distinction  for  fiive  terms  from  1933 
to  1943.  In  1962.  by  reason  of  congres- 
sional redistricting  in  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Edmiston  became  my  constituent  and 
steadfast  friend. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Andy  Edmis- 
ton, as  he  was  affectionately  knowTi,  was 
73  years  old.  During  his  lifetime.  Mr. 
Edmiston  compiled  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  militarj-  combat  and  the  political 
arena.  He  was  also  noted  as  a  journal- 
ist, farmer,  aaid  manufacturer. 

During  the  First  Worid  War.  he  served 
overseas  as  a  second  lieutenant  with  the 
39ih  Infantry.  4th  Division  and  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
the  Purple  Heart  with  oak  leaf  clusters, 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
West  Virginia. 

As  a  journalist.  Mr.  Edmiston  was  edi- 
tor of  his  hometown  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Weston  Democrat  for  5  years.  He 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for 
several  years  prior  to  World  War  I.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II.  he  was  the  State  direc- 
tor of  war  manpower  for  West  Virginia 
from  1943  to  1945  when  he  retired  to 
private  business. 

Mr.  Edmiston  was  very  active  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Partv.  He 
was  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  1928  and  1952.  He  served 
as  State  Democratic  chairman  in  West 
Virginia  for  4  years  and  was  mayor  of 
Weston  for  one  term. 

There  are.  I  am  sure,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  still  serving  in  this  body  that 
shared  the  friendship  of  Andy  Edmiston 
and.  as  I,  profited  from  that  association. 
Andy  Edmiston  was  a  loyal  Democrat: 
however,  our  friendship  aver  the  years 
melted  away  any  real  differences  that 
may  have  existed.  I  was  more  than 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Mrs.  Moore  and  I  extend  to  his  family 
otu-  deepest  sympathy  at  his  passing. 


TOWARD   A  MODERN  U.S.   TEXTILE 
IMPORT      POLICY:      THE      LONG 
;TERM    ARRANGEMENT    REGARD- 
"ING     TRADE     IN     COTTON     TEX- 
TILES AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  tMr.  Curtis  J  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CLTiTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  also,  that  I  may  in- 
sert into  the  Record  this  full  speech,  in 
order,  and  as  it  would  appear  In  the 
Record  as  given  in  fvdl.  I  will  then  pick 
up  certain  points  at  which  a  colloquy 
might  possibly  develop. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TOWAKO  A  ICODEBI*  U.S.  TKZTII.X  IMPORT  FOLIC  T : 
THK  LONG-TXBM  ARIANGnfENT  BZCAKDING 
TKAXM  IK  COTTOK  TEXTILES  AND  U.8.  rOREION 
TIADI    POLICT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jvne 
15  four  of  our  coUeagiaes — Messrs. 
LaAKDiitnc,  Jonas,  Dorn,  and  Datis — dis- 
cussed the  commentary  on  TJS.  policy  re- 
garding international  trade  in  cotton 
textiles  In  my  May  31  report  on  the  sixth 
round  of  trade  negotiations  imder  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT.  Their  criticisms — Ccn- 
GRKSSKMTAL  Rkcobd  pagcs  13319  to  1332:  — 
raised  some  serious  questions  about  the 
long-term  arrangement  regarding  trade 
in  cotton  textiles  and  U-S.  policy  which 
I  will  explore  here.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentlemen  for  providing  the  stimulus  and 
the  opportunity  further  to  express  my 
views. 

The  problems  of  world  textile  trade  are 
important  both  for  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations,  and  they  involve  fun- 
damental questions  of  International 
trade  policy  and  theory.  But  these  prob- 
lems also  affect  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  worker,  and  investor. 
The  cost  to  the  consumer  of  some  of  the 
most  basic  types  of  consumer  goods — 
shirts,  sheets,  socks,  and  dresses — is 
materially  affected,  and  the  range  of 
choice  open  to  the  housewife  in  purchas- 
ir\g  for  her  family  is  limited.  To  the 
worker  it  means  employment  in  an  in- 
dustry which .  appears  to  have  a  weak 
economic  base,  and  to  the  investor  it 
means  investment  in  an  industry  which 
is  to  some  extent  artificially  prosperous. 

For  these  reasons  I  approach  this  sub- 
ject as  a  problem  of  VS.  foreign  trade 
policy  in  the  broadest  sense,  rather  than 
as  a  concern  simply  of  the  U^S.  textile 
Industries,  wool  and  manmade  as  well  as 
cotton.  The  many  aspects  of  the  long- 
term  arrangement  can  be  correctly  as- 
sessed only  in  this  context. 

Thus  my  approach  will  be  to  discuss: 
First,  the  history  and  administration  of 
the  U.S.  cotton  textile  import  program; 
second,  important  elements  of  the  in- 
ternational impact  of  U.S.  textile  policy 
including  effects  on  developing  countries; 
third,  whether  the  industry  has  a  need 
for  import  protection  in  the  light  of  its 
present  prosperity;  and  fourth,  recom- 
mendations for  future  policy.  I  will  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  further.  There  are  few 
final  answers  to  a  problem  as  complex  as 
this.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  will  agree  to 
the  value  of  exploring  in  detail  many  of 
the  facets  of  textile  production  and  trade 
which,  though  no  doubt  well  known  to 


them,  may  not  be  to  the  layman,  to  whom 

my  remarks  will.  I  Itope,  be  informative. 

TiT«  ADVirrr  or  Ttrt  long-term  cotton 

TBCTTLZ    ASKANOCMENT 

By  1960  the  trend  that  had  developed 
in  the  previous  5  yenrs  toward  increased 
U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles  had  sud- 
denly accelerated.  According  to  statis- 
tics published  in  19B5  by  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment— OECD-^U.S.  Imports  of  cot- 
ton yarns  from  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
380,000  metric  tons  in  1958  and  6.943,000 
metric  tons  in  1960.  compared  to  exports 
of  7,039,000  metric  tons  in  1958  and  5.- 
899,000  metric  tons  fti  1960.  U.S  imports 
of  cotton  fabrics  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  1958  were  14.179,000  metric  tons 
and  51,662.000  metrtc  tons  in  1960.  while 
U.S.  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  declined 
from  63,498,000  metric  tons  Ir.  1958,  to 
55  million  metric  tons  in  1950. 

The  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  con- 
sumption rose  frond  4  percent  in  1959 
to  6  percent  in  19$0.  which,  while  not 
high  for  many  industries,  was  considered 
by  the  textile  Industry  to  be  drastic. 
These  Imports  came  not  only  from  Japan 
but  also  from  Hong  Kong,  Ii.dia,  and 
Pakistan,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

The  increase  of  imports  and  decline  of 
exports  revealed  by  the  above  statistics 
were  mnjor  factors  leading  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administratlof.'s  special  program 
for  the  cotton  textile  industry,  some  of 
the  elements  of  which  were  sound  meas- 
ures that  had  broader  application  to  all 
U.S.  Industry.  My  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum]  cited 
some  of  the  elements  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "seven  point  textile  program." 
In  their  entirety,  as  formulated  by  the 
President's  Cabinet  Textile  Committee 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy  on 
February  16.  1961.  and  as  announced  by 
him  on  May  2.  1981,  the  seven  points 
were : 

First.  A  goverumaJit  program  for  mar- 
ket research  and  product  development: 

Second.  Liberalization  of  the  deprecia- 
tion allowance  on  textile  macliinery,.  in 
combination  with  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  new  machinery  then 
being  proposed  to  Congress; 

Third.  Small  Buiness  Administration 
loans  for  the  cotton  textile  industr>- ; 

Fourth.  Removal  of  the  'adverse  dif- 
ferential" between  domestic  and  foreign 
textile  producers'  raw  cotton  costs — 
"two-price  cotton"; 

Fifth.  Adjustment  assistance  for  in- 
dustries "seriously  injured  or  threatened 
with  serious  injury  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased imports"; 

Sixth.  A  conference  of  the  principal 
textile  exporting  and  importing  countries 
to  seek  an  "international  understanding 
wliich  will  provide  •  basis  for  trade  that 
will  avoid  undue  disruption  of  estab- 
lished industries";  and 

Seventh.  "CarefuJ  consideration"  to 
any  application  by  the  textile  industry 
for  action  under  the  escape  clause  and 
national  security  pi-ovisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act. 

HISTORT   OF   INDUSTRY   CLAIMS   FOR    rROTECTION 

President  Kenne<ty's  seven -point  pro- 
gram for  textiles  had  been  preceded  by  a 


campaign  against  imports  by  the  textile 
industry,  a  campaign  tliat  gained  heat 
In  1960,  the  year  of  his  elecUon  to  the 
Prraidency.  But  US.  Industry  claims  for 
protection  cannot  be  said  to  have  begun 
even  in  the  period  1955-56.  Indeed,  such 
claims  had  been  made  in  the  1930's  and 
no  doubt  earlier. 

In  1955  and  1956  trade  negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  were  held  at  Geneva,  in  which 
many  U£.  cotton  textile  tariffs  were  cut. 
Under  the  "peril  point"  procedure  pro- 
vided by  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry  in  Tariff  Commis- 
sion proceedings  had  asked  that  tariffs 
on  competing  cotton  textile  imports  not 
be  cut  in  GATT  trade  negotiations  in 
those  years. 

IXirlng  1955  and  1956  Increased  im- 
port competition  mostly  from  Japan  was 
felt  in  certain  textile  lines,  such  as  vel- 
veteen. The  increased  imports  led  in 
part  to  applications  by  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  for  relief  under  the  "escape 
clause,"  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

A  brief  review  of  the  results  of  Tariff 
Commis.sion  escape  clause  investigations 
is  important.  The  results  of  such  in- 
vestigations to  determine  the  validity  of 
claims  of  serious  injury  from  impwrts  is 
an  indication  whether  such  claims  were 
founded  in  fact.  It  might  also  show 
whether  the  escape  clause  would  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  allow 
relief  from  certain  Imp>orts  when  justi- 
fied by  the  test  of  serious  Injury. 

authority    for   ESCAPE-CLArSE   INVESTIGATIONS 
AND     FINDINGS 

The  IPM  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  required  that  an  escape  clause  be 
included  in  all  trade  agreements  con- 
cluded by  the  United  States,  and  it  es- 
tablished the  basic  escape  clause  pro- 
cedure effective  until  October  11,  1962, 
when  repealed  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  Section  7  of  the  1951  act  providei 
tl^at  the  Tariff  Commission,  upon  the 
request  of  the  President,  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  resolution  of 
either  the  Senate  Finance  or  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committees,  upon  its  own 
motion,  or  upon  application  by  an  in- 
terested party  was  promptly  to  conduct 
an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
any  product  on  which  a  trade  agreement 
concession  had  been  granted  was,  as  a 
result  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat- 
ment reflecting  such  concession,  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
Increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  sei-ious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  produc- 
ing like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  were  to  find 
the  existence  or  threat  of  serious  injury 
as  provided  above,  it  was  required  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  the  withdraw.^! 
or  modification  of  the  concession,  or  the 
establishment  of  an  import  quota.  When 
the  Commission  judged  that  there  was 
insufficient  rea.son  so  to  recommend,  it 
was  to  report  its  findings  and  conclusions. 

Executive  Order  No.  10401  of  Octol>er 
14,  1952.  established  a  procedure  for  re- 
view of  and  periodic  reports  on  escape 
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clause  actions  taken.  Such  reviews  were 
to  be  made  at  intervals  of  a  year,  or  ii 
any  case  where  the  Commission  though  t 
changed  competitive  conditions  war- 
ranted, and  the  Commission  was  to  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  President. 

I  would  note  one  addition  of  the  1951 
acts  procedure  accomplished  by  an 
amendment  to  section  330  of  the"  193) 
Tariff  Act,  contained  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1953.  This 
amendment  tried  to  deal  with  the  effec  t 
of  split  Tariff  Commission  decisions. 

The   Tariff   Commi.s.sion   has   an   even 
number,  six  members,  which  I  have  con- 
sidered to  be  a  weakness  of  that  arm  of 
Congress,  once  it  was  required  to  mak  > 
decisions  about  matters  such  as  the  peri 
point,  rather  than  simply  to  study  am 
report  findings  to  the  President.    In  th  > 
former  instance,  the  theory'  of  "bipartl  • 
san  balance"  upon  which  the  six-membe- 
Commission  was  built,  in  my  opinioii 
hinders    decisionmaking,    i   have    pro- 
posed that  the  even  number  of  Commis- 
sioners be  changed  by  the  addition  of  on^ 
member.     The  amendment  to  the   1930 
act  authorized   the  President  to  regard 
the  unanimous  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  one-half  the  Commis.'^ioners 
voting  as  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission.     If  the  Com- 
missioners voting  were  divided  into  tvvo 
equal  groups,  each  unanimous  in  its  find- 
ings, the  President  might  choose  tb  re- 
gard as  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
those  of  either  group,  at  his  discretliin. 
This  was  certainly  not  proper  procedure 
for     an     Independent      decLsionmakin" 
a£;ency.     The  provi.sion  is  of  course  no 
longer  law.   But  it  demonstrates  the  flaw 
in  the  Commission's  stiiicture  that  I  have 
described. 

ESCAPE-CLArSE  INVESTIGATIONS  ON   COTTO.N 
TEXTILE    PRDDtrcTS 

Tliere  were  five  escape-clause  actions 
on  cotton  textile  products  under  the  1951 
act.  all  of  them  initiated  betwen  Januan- 
1956  and  June  1960.  Tliere  has  been  one 
escape  actioil  on  a  cotton  textile  product 
under  the  1962  Trade  Expan.sion  Act's 
provisions  for  relief  from  Imports,  which 
differ  somewhat  from  earlier  escape  pro- 
visions. 

The  first  escape-clause  proceeding  un- 
der the  1951  act  was  that  on  cotton 
velveteen,  on  which  a  Commission  inves- 
tigation was  completed  October  24  1956 
This  appUcation  by  three  U.S.  companies 
was  disposed  of  by  unanimous  Commis- 
sion decision  that  the  relevant  tariff  con- 
cessions be  modified,  and  the  Commission 
•so  recommended  to  the  President.  How- 
ever, on  January  22.  1956,  President 
Eisenhower  determined  that,  in  view  of 
Japan's  announcement  of  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  control  of  its  cotton  exjwrts 
he  would  not  modify  the  tariff  conces- 
sions as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  second  application  was  that  of  the 
National  Association  of  Blouse  Manu- 
facturers for  relief  from  imported  wom- 
en's and  girls'  cotton  blouses.  The  appli- 
cation was  withdrawn  by  the  association 
and  on  June  22,  1956.  the  Commission 
dismissed  the  investigation.    The  appli- 


cation wasjreallzed  by  the  association  to 
tte  tioot  ill  view  of  Japan's  voluntary 
expijit  quotes. 

The  thirp  application  was  that  of  a 
textile  company  for  relief  from  imports 
of  cotton  OTlowcases.  On  Novemt>er  21, 
1953,  the  Opmmission  reported  that  cot- 
ton piltowcises  were  not  being  imported 
in  such  quakitities  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injur>". 

Tke  toui-fli  appUcation  was  that  of  the 
Assaciationlof  Cotton  Textile  Merchants 
of  r<ew  York,  concerning  cotton  ging- 
ham. The  kpplication  wa,«  discontinued 
on  JanuarjJ  29.  1957.  at  the  request  of 
the  association  after  the  voluntary  5 -year 
program  of  tauota  limitation  by  Japan  on 
cotton  texnie  exports  to  the  United 
States  was  negotiated.  These  quotas  in- 
cluded limiiBtion  of  gingham  exports  to 
the  United  Btates. 

Tile  fifth  escape-clause  application  was 
made  by  certain  domestic  producers 
for  cotton  typewriter  ribbon  cloth.  On 
June  30.  1960.  the  Commission  unani- 
.mously  found  that  serious  injury  was 
clPtwed,  and  it  recommended  to  the  Pres- 
ident Ihat-V^e  relevant  tariff  concession 
l)e\modified.j  Effective  September  22. 
1960?tUe  President  by  proclamation  mod- 
ifieA-ihe  concession.  This  escape  clause 
findkitJAsttm-Hi  force.  The  Commission 
afc^>rekent  ip  untiertaking  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative^ re\1eW  of  this  action  to  con- 
siderjfSethier/hanged  competitive  con- 
ditKjfis  allwr  the  duty  to  be  reduced  to 

frmer  levels.  The  impetus  for  the  Com- 
missions  investigation  seems  to  stem 
from  the  effect  of  the  hither  rate  of 
duty  on  the  U.S.  industry.  It  is  consid- 
ered that  the  higher  duty  has  dampened 
competition  among  US  producers  of 
this  type  of  cloth. 

On  July  19.  1963.  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion reported  its  only  finding  on  cotton 
textiles  under  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  in  section  310ic)(2)  of 
the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act.  The 
petition  for  assistance  was  made  bv  Local 
282  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  on  behalf  of  workers  employed 
by  the  mill  in  Cordova.  Ala.,  operated  by 
Indian  Head  Mills.  Inc.  The  Commission 
found  unanimously  that  cotton  sheeting 
was  not  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  con- 
cessions granted  under  trade  conces- 
sions, being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  the  unemploy- 
ment of  a  significant  number  or  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  the  Cordova  mill. 

CAT.SES  OF  INDUSTRY  PROBLEMS  NOT  I.MPORTS 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  test  of 
mjury  under  the  Trade  Expaiision  Act 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  escape  clause 
Nonetheless,  the  Indian  Head  Mills  case 
is  important  here  because  it  identified 
the  fundamental  economic  causes  of  the 
difSculties  of  the  mill  at  Cordova.  These 
causes  are  instructive  to  us  in  the  pres- 
ent context  because  in  a  sense  they  rep- 
resent in  microcosm  the  problems"  faced 
by  many  cotton  textile  mills  in  the  early 
1960's.  problems  not  the  result  of  imports 
but  of  other  more  fundamental  factors 
The  findings  in  the  Indian  Head  case  are 
important  also  t>ecau.se  they  were  made 
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at  the  same  time  that  restraints  on  im- 
ports under  the  short-  and  long-term 
arrangements  were  being  imposed. 

Tlie  Commission  found  that:  First,  in 
1961.  raw  material  costs  of  U.S.  producers 
of  cotton  sheeting  were  increased  sig- 
nificantly relative  to  costs  of  their  foreign 
competition.  Under  the  price-support 
program  for  raw  cotton  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  ef- 
fective level  of  support  for  the  1961-62 
upland  cotton  crop  was  increased.  The 
result  was  that  for  the  1961-62  and  1962- 
63  crops  thie  spot  market  price  of  the 
grades  of  cotton  customarily  used  for 
sheeting  averaged  some  3  to  4  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
crop  year  1*60-61.  These  developments 
caused  domestic  costs  of  manufacturing 
a  typical  pr«de  of  cotton  sheeting  to  in- 
crease by  some  1.4  cents  per  square 
yard— that  Is.  by  an  amount  materially 
greater  than  the  possible  price  impact  of 
the  duty  concession  m  1955. 

Second.  The  amount  representine  the 
disparity  between  U.S.  raw  cotton'  and 
the  world  price  had  been  upped  from  6 
to  8.5  cents  per  poimd.  The  increase  was 
"a  significant  factor  contributine  to  in- 
creased imports  of  cotton  sheeting." 

Third.  In  August  1959  official  grading 
standards  were  altered,  and  sheeting 
mills  were  forced  to  pay  1.5  cents  per 
pound  more  tlian  pre\-iously  for  the  same 
cotton.  Hence,  the  domestic  costs  of 
manufacturing  coarse  cotton  sheeting 
increased  by  some  0.5  cents  per  square 
yard. 

Fourth.  Intensified  price  competition 
from  foreign  processors  of  subsidized  low- 
grade  U.S.  cotton  made  such  cotton  more 
costly  to  U.S.  mills  than  to  foreign  mills. 

Fifth.  When  Japan  reduced  its  exports 
through  voluntarj-  quotas  U.S.  demand 
was  filled  by  even  cheaper  imports  from 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan. 

Much  the  same  conclusions  we-e 
reached  by  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development's 
Cotton  Textile  Committee  in  its  study 
"Modern  Cotton  Industr>-,"  published  in 
Paris  in  1965.  which  on  page  126  states: 

The  United  States  industry  w.<>s  .  .  .  hand.- 
c;ipped  in  the  period  from  1957  to  1864  by  the 
existence  of  n  double-price  svstem  for"  raw 
w.tton  whereby  U.S.  users  of  raw  cotton  were 
required  to  pay  prlc«s  substantially  hlgiier 
than  the  worlfl  market  prices  at  which  U.S. 
upland  cotton  was  exported.  United  States 
cotton  textiles  were  thus  placed  at  a  sub- 
stantial dls.id vantage  not  only  with  respect 
to  Imported  textiles  of  foreign  manufacture 
but  also  with  respect  to  textiles  of  man-made 
fibers 

T.^BIFF  OOMMISSION  OBJECTIVIl  Y 

Tlie  escape>clause  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance pro\-isions  of  U.S.  tariff  law  seem 
from  the  above  to  have  been  adminis- 
tered in  terms  of  the  individual  merits 
of  each  case.  In  two  of  the  five  cases 
under  the  1951  act  the  Commission  actu- 
ally recommended  modification  of  tariff 
concessions.  The  escape  clause  was  the 
legal  method  provided  by  Congress  by 
which  industries  seriously  injured  by 
imports  could  obtain  relief.  The  pro- 
visions  were   still   valid   in    1961   when 
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President  Kennedy  announced  his  tex- 
tile Import  program,  and  could  have  been 
used  by  the  Industry,  If  convinced  of  its 
case,  with  assurance  that  each  instance 
would  most  likely  be  judged  fairly  on  its 
merits. 

SECTION    22   APPLICATIONS  TOM.  IMPOST  KIXIST 

Under  section  22  of  the  AVriculture  Act 
the  President  is  authorized  to  restrict  the 
Importation  of  commodities  by  the  im- 
position either  of  fees  or  quotas.  If  such 
importation  renders  or  tends  to  render 
ineffective  or  materlaUy  interferes  with 
prosrams  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  relating  to  agricultural  com- 
modities. Section  22  requires  the  Tariff 
Conunlssion  on  direction  of  the  President 
to  conduct  an  immediate  investigation, 
including  a  public  hearing,  and  to  reco  n- 
mend  to  the  President  whether  such  f  ;es 
or  quotas  should  be  imposed.  An  amend- 
ment to  section  22  by  section  104  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  ;  953 
provides  that  the  President  may  take  im- 
mediate action,  without  awaiting  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission, 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines that  a  condition  exists  requir- 
ing emergency  treatment  for  certain 
items. 

In  1956  an  attempt  by  industry  to  ob- 
tain administration  approval  for  a  sec- 
tion 22  finding  was  refused.  Pointing 
out  that  imports  of  cotton  products  were 
equivalent  to  less  than  1.5  percent  of  the 
U.S.  cotton  crop  that  year.  President 
Kisenhower's  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, True  D.  Morse,  refused  to  sup- 
port the  request. 

However,  on  November  10.  1959,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  requested  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  investigate  under  section 
22  imports  of  articles  containing  cotton, 
to  determine  whether  such  articles  were 
being  or  were  practically  certain  to  be 
Imported  under  such  conditions  and  in 
such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective,  or  materially  inter- 
fere with,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
cotton  export  subsidy  program.  This 
was  a  rather  narrow  Irame  of  reference. 
The  Commission  after  investigation  re- 
ported to  the  President  making  no  rec- 
ommendation, and  on  Augiost  23,  I960, 
the  President  accepted  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission report  and  took  no  action. 

Then  on  November  21,  1961,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  short-term  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement  came  into  effect,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  requested  the  Commission 
to  Investigate  Imports  of  articles  or  ma- 
terials wholly  or  in  part  of  cotton,  to  de- 
termine whether  such  imports  were  being 
or  were  practically  certain  to  be  imported 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quan- 
tltie.s  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  in- 
effective, or  materially  Interfere  with, 
ttie  programs  or  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  "to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product 
processed  In  the  United  States  from  cot- 
ton or  product  thereof  with  respect  to 
which  such  programs  or  operations  were 
being  undertaken."  After  investigating 
within  this  broad  frame  of  reference,  the 
Commission  voted  3  to  2  not  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  a  fee  or  other 
import  restriction  be  placed  on  such  im- 


ported articles  or  materials  wholly  or  in 
part  of  cotton.  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  just  negotiated  the  STA  which 
itself  contained  a  requirement  for  a  long- 
term  arrangement,  and  only  then  insti- 
tuted a  proceeding  under  UJS.  law  that 
might  have  provided  relief  through  mod- 
ification of  the  tariff  schedule,  throws 
doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  President's 
motivation  in  asking  for  this  Section  22 
investigation. 

The  President  aoccpted  the  Commis- 
sion's report  and  at  a  result  of  its  find- 
ings instructed  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  formulate  a  domestic  program 
that  would  eliminate  the  inequities  of 
the  two-price  system  for  raw  cotton. 
The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners also  stressed  the  effects  of 
problems  of  the  relocation  of  the  textile 
Industry  and  reorganization  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  Industry's  attempts  to  obtain 
quota  relief  under  Section  22  represent 
another  instance  io  which  the  industry 
was  not,  after  intensive  examination, 
able  to  prove  Its  c^e  that  imports  were 
the  root  cause  of  Ite  economic  problems. 
Unable  to  make  a  sound  economic  case, 
the  industry  Instetid  chose  a  political 
solution. 

THE   CASE    FOE    PROTKCTION    0^^    GROUNDS    OF 
NATIONAt    SECVRITY 

This  brief  account  of  the  textile  indus- 
try's efforts  to  gain  increased  protection 
would  be  Incomplete  without  mentioning 
the  industry's  application  for  import  re- 
lief under  the  national  security  provi- 
sions in  section  8  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958,  provisions 
now  contained  in  s«ction  232  of  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  no  action  shall  be  taken  to 
decrease  or  eliminate  the  duty  or  other 
Import  restriction  on  any  article  if  the 
President  determines  this  action  would 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

Upon  requeot  of  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agencf ,  uixjn  application  of 
any  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own 
motion,  the  Director  of  the  OfiQca  of 
Emergency  Planning — OEP — formerly 
the  Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mate- 
rials— OCDM — shall  immediately  make 
an  appropriate  investigation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  shall  seek  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  other  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies,  to  determine 
effects  on  the  national  security  of  im- 
ports of  the  article  which  is  the  subject 
of  such  request,  application,  or  motion. 

If,  on  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  the 
OEP,  who  is  now  former  Florida  Gov. 
Ferris  Bryant,  the  President  determines 
that  the  article  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall 
take  action  to  adju$t  the  imports  of  such 
article  and  Its  derivatives  so  that  such 
imports  will  not  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security. 

A  report  shall  be  made  and  published 
upon  the  disposition  of  each  request,  ap- 
plication, or  motion  for  investigation. 
There  is  no  statutory  time  limit  on  the 
processing  of  such  applications  and  OEP 
reports  to  the  President  thereOn. 


The  textile  industry  application  under 
the  national  security  provision  was  filed 
with  the  OCDM  on  May  15,  1961.  It  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  entire  textile  in- 
dustry. Including  processed  and  semi- 
processed  goods  but  not  raw  fit)ers,  by  11 
petitioners,  all  industry  associations.  By 
6  to  8  months  after  the  petition  was  filed 
the  Department  of  State,  Labor,  Com- 
merce, Defense,  and  Agriculture  had  sup- 
plied reports  as  required.  Forty-two 
other  submissions  from  foreign  and  do- 
mestic parties  at  interest  have  been  re- 
ceived. In  many  cases  government  and 
private  submissions  have  been  updated 
occasionally.  In  spite  of  the  continuing 
availability  of  current  information  the 
OEP  Director  has  never  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President.  The  peti- 
tion therefore  remains  open,  at  least 
partly  at  the  behest  of  the  industry, 
which  would  prefer  not  to  have  a  deci- 
sion made  until  several  contingencies 
are  resolved.  Chief  among  these  is,  of 
course,  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations 
on  textiles.  Were  too  significant  tariff 
cuts  to  be  made  or  were  the  renegotia- 
tion of  the  long-term  arrangement  to 
prove  impossible,  the  industry  might 
again  wish  to  press  OEP  for  a  national 
.security  determination  favorable  to  tlie 
case  for  import  protection. 

In  sum,  the  1961  OCDM  national  se- 
curity petition  by  tacit  agreement  be- 
tween Government  and  industry  has 
been  allowed  to  rest  as  a  last  resort  for 
the  industry  should  its  current,  success- 
ful import  program  falter  due  to  events 
beyond  its  control.  The  OEP  obUgingly 
acts  as  a  staff  for  the  petitioners  and  as  a 
repository  for  its  briefs  and  other  infor- 
mation, and  culls  new  information  until 
such  time  as  industry  decides  its  course 
of  action.  The  5 -year-old  investigation 
should  be  completed.  If  a  detennina- 
tion  cannot  be  made  because  of  lack  of 
conclusive  evidence  about  the  need  for 
protection  for  the  entire  Industry,  or  be- 
cause of  incomplete  or  conflicting  infor- 
mation, then  the  OEP  should  so  state  in 
concluding  the  case. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRESSURE  AND  INDTJSTHY  CLAIMS 
FOR    PROTECTION 

Throughout  the  period  1955-61  consid- 
erable pressure  for  import  relief  and  for 
other  measures  on  behalf  of  the  textile 
industry  emanated  from  members  and 
committees  of  Congress.  Continuing 
congressional  agitation  provided  a  back- 
drop of  tension  during  this  period,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the  textile 
problem  that  plagued  the  administration 
after  1955.  In  1956  a  Senate  resolution 
had  expressed  concern  over  the  distress 
of  the  textile  industry  and  "greatly  in- 
creased" imports  of  foreign  textiles  and 
textile  products.  A  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Problems  of  the  Domestic  Textile 
Industry  of  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  chaired 
by  Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island,  held  hearings  in  1959 
and,  interalia.  recommended  import 
quota.s.  removal  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system,  and  greater  use  of  the  peril  point 
and  escape  clause  provisions  of  existing 
law. 


In  February  1961  the  Pastore  subcom- 
mittee agahi  held  hearings,  at  which 
domestic  textile  manufacturers  and  labor 
representatives  vociferously  advocated 
import  quotas  and  other  measures. 
These  hearmgs  were  a  major  force  be- 
hind the  seven-point  textile  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy  in  May 
that  year. 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  indus- 
try's aims  is  contained  in  testimony  Ix'- 
fore  the  Pastore  subcommittee  in  1961 
by  the  president  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute — now  renamed 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stilute  in  recognition  of  the  increasing 
integration  of  the  textile  industry — Mr. 
J.  M.  Cheatham.  Excerpts  from  his  tes- 
timony are  worth  repeating  here  to  show 
the  attitude  of  industry  at  the  time— an 
attitude  which  surprisingly  persists  even 
today,  after  such  extensive  steps  have 
been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Cheatham  harked  back  to  the  1959 
hearings  of  the  Pastore  subcommittee  at 
the  opening  of  his  statement  and  said: 

The  present  siiuaiion  is  critical  and  unless 
immediate  relief  is  provided,  the  domestic 
textile  industry  will  be  desiroyed  by  foreign 
imports.  Taere  Is  only  one  satisfactory  solu- 
tion: the  establishment  of  import  quotas  by 
country  and  by  category.  .  .  .  Quotas  must 
be  provided  by  the  Government  in  1961  to 
preserve  the  American  textile  industry  and 
protect  the  general  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  tliat  our  Fed- 
eral Goverumeul.  wliich  has  a  major  respon- 
.sibilily  for  the  economic  strcnpih  of  the 
Nation,  sits  idly  by  .nnd  permits  the  vampire 
of  foreign  Imports  to  suck  the  life  blood  of 
the  American  textile  industry. 

We  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  do  not  ask  for  special  favors,  "we  seek  no 
handouts,  no  subsidies,  no  favored  tax  treat- 
ment. 

We  are  sick  of  misleading  statements  by 
those  antagonistic  to  the  textile  industry, 
who  refer  to  us  as  'protectionist"  or  'isola- 
tionist." 

We  realize  the  absolute  necessity  for  main- 
taining a  high  level  pf  International  trade; 
we  realize  that  the  textile  Industry  must 
cirry  its  share  of  that  load— which  means 
absorbing  ius  share  of  imports,  even  though 
we  don't  need  them.  But  we  strongly  object 
to  being  placed  by  law  in  a  completely  Im- 
possible competitive  position,  which  is  forc- 
ing ua  to  select  between  two  undesirable 
alternatives— that  of  goiug'\>ut  of  business, 
or  moving  ova  nianufacturing  facilities  out 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cheatham  then  said  that  U.S. 
cotLsumers  .should  be  allowed  to  buy  for- 
eign textiles  if  they  arc  prettier,  better, 
and  more  efBciently  produced.  But  if 
impor'is  are  not  more  efficiently  produced 
but  cheaper,  because  they  are  manufac- 
tured under  "tax.  labor,  and  raw  mate- 
rial co.'^t  conditions"  that  do  not  exist  in 
the  United  States,  then  this  is  an  "in- 
tolerable situation."  Mr,  Cheatham 
asked : 

What  is  the  solution?  It  Is  much  simpler 
than  our  adversaries,  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, would  have  you  believe.  It  Is  a  sen- 
sible system  of  import  quotas,  by  country 
and  by  category. 

In  spite  of  their  protestations  against 
special  measures  for  the  Industrj-.  Mr. 
Cheatham  and  his  colleagues  got  much 
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more  Uian  import  quotas.  They  got  a 
special  depreciation  schedtile  for  their 
machines,  the  promise  of  special  small 
business  loans,  a  Govcinmeni-spon.sored 
program  of  research  and  development. 

New  depreciation  schedules  for  textile 
mill  machinery  were  announced  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1961.  From  Uiat  date  the  aver- 
age Ubcful  life  of  equipment  was  reduced 
to  14  years  from  25  years,  and  to  12  years 
for  niiishmg  equipment.  I  strongly  fa- 
vored and  still  favor  the  principle  of  mod- 
ernizing—.some  call  it  •liberahzing' — de- 
preciations schedules,  but  I  pohit  out  that 
this  need  was  and  is  across  the  board  for 
all  industries  and  became  preferential 
titatment  when  it  was  extended  solely 
to  the  U.S.  textile  industry  in  1S61. 

EXISTING    TARIFF    PROTECTION    FOR    U.S.    COTTON 
TEXTILE    INDUSTRY    STESTANTUL 

Until  the  decision  was  made  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  provide  a 
special  pro'Jiam  for  the  U.S.  cotton  tex- 
tile industry,  U.S.  industry  had  relied  on 
tariffs  for  protection  from  imports.  U.S. 
tariff  rates  in  schedule  3  of  the  tariff, 
relating  to  textiles,  seem  to  be  sub- 
stantial. As  a  general  rule  wool  textile 
manufacturers  have  hisher  rates  of  duty 
than  cotton  and  manmade  textile  manu- 
facturers have  hi?hcr  rates  than  wool. 

In  the  fcchedule  for  textiles  the  prac- 
tice is  to  an  extent  observed  that  the 
more  highly  processed  or  manufactured 
the  article  the  higher  the  rate  of  duty 
Thus,  in  part  1.  "Texti'.e  Fibers  and 
"Wa.-tes;  Yarns  and  Threads,"  duties  rise 
from  coar.cc.n  cotton  yarn  at  4.725  per- 
cent ad  valorem  to  17,775  jsercent  ad  va- 
lorem for  a  medium  grade,  and  finally  to 
5  cents  per  pound  plus  18  percent  ad 
valorem  for  the  highest  quality.  Cotton 
cordaee  rates  in  part  2  range  from  20 
to  30  percent  ad  valorem.  Rates  on 
woven  cotton  goods  set  down  in  part  3  for 
■gray  goods"— not  fancy,  fieured.  coloicd, 
or  bleached— be;-'in  at  7.75  percent  for 
the  coarsest  and  rise  to  22.25  percent  for 
a  medium  grade,  and  then  to  5  cents  tDer 
pound  plus  27.5  percent  ad  valo.'-em  for 
the  finest  grade.  Rates  of  duties  are 
hi.i,'her  for  this  cloth  when  advanced  by 
various  finishing  processes.  Part  6  rates 
for  wearing  apparel  and  accessories. 
The  lowest  rate  for  a  handkerchief  of  any 
kind,  not  hemmed,  is  20  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. The  highest  rate  is  5  cents  per 
pound  and  43  percent  ad  valorem  for  a 
fine  handkerchief  that  is  fancy  figured 
and  or  colored.  Rates  on  cotton  muf- 
flers, scan-es.  and  so  forth,  are  roughly 
in  the  range  of  30  to  35  percent.  Rates 
on  wearing  apparel  of  cotton,  both  men's 
and  women's,  range  between  10  and  25 
percent.  All  of  the  rates  in  schedule  3 
appear  to  have  been  subject  to  negoti- 
ated reduction  in  past  tariff  negotiations. 

ALTERNATIVES    TO    QVOTAS 

Raising  of  existing  U.S.  tariffs  as  an 
alternative  to  an  extensive  program  of 
quotas  was  possible.  Article  28  of  GATT 
regarding  the  modification  of  schedules 
provides  a  mechanism  whereby  a  GATT 
contracting  party  may  withdraw  a  con- 
cession made  under  a  GATT  negotiation. 
Paragraph  1  provides  that  on  the  first 
day  of  each  3-year  period — the  first  such 


period  begioning  on  January  1,  1958 

a  contracting  party  may,  by  negotiation 
and  agreement  with  any  contracting 
party  with  which  such  concession  was 
initially  negotiated,  and  with  any  other 
contractins  party  determined  to  "have  a 
principal  supplying  interest,  and  sub- 
ject to  consultation  with  other  contract- 
ing parties  with  substantial  interest, 
modify  or  withdraw  a  prcviou.s  tariff 
concession.  This  is  known  as  the 
"open-season"  provision. 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  in  such 
negotiations  and  agreements,  which  may 
include  provision  for  compensatory  ad- 
justment with  respect  to  other  producti ; 

The  contracting  parties  concerned  si.u.; 
endeavor  to  maintain  a  general  level  of  re- 
ciprocal and  mutually  advantageous  con- 
cessions not  less  favorable  to  trade  than 
that  provided  for  in  this  agreement  prior  to 
such  negotiations. 

Paragraph  3  of  article  28  provides  that 
if  agreement  between  the  parties  at  in- 
terest cannot  be  obtained,  the  contract- 
in,5  party  that  wishes  to  withdraw  its 
concessions  may  do  so,  but  that  parties 
whom  it  withdraws  the  concession  may 
take  compensatory  action  by  withdi-aw- 
in.g  "substantially  equivalent"  conces- 
sions initially  negotiated  with  the  apph- 
cant  contracting  party.  This  wi,se  com- 
pensatory measuie,  by  penalizing  a  more 
efficient  industry  on  behalf  of  a  less  effi- 
cient indu.stry  in  the  same  country,  pro- 
vides a  disincentive  to  withdrawing  and 
modifying  concessions  on  ill-considered 
grounds. 

Thus,  on  January  1.  1961.  the  United 
States  could  have  be';un  to  negotiate  un- 
der GATT  article  28  an  inci'ease  of  rate.-; 
of  duty  on  those  cotton  textile  products 
were  in  fact  sensitive  to  imports,  witli 
the  provision  that  at  the  same  time  .some 
compensation  be  made  to  the  affected 
countries,  in  order  to  maintain  a  general 
level  of  reciprocal  concessions, 

JAP.\NESE    E.XPORT   QVOTAS — THE   FIRST    STEP   TO- 
WARD A  COMPREHENSIVE  C.S    QVOTA  SYSTEM 

Prior  to  1961  ofRcial  U.S.  respon.se  to 
Industrj-'s  cries  of  injury  had  been  i^ 
negotiate  so-called  "voluntary"  quota.-, 
with  Japan.  In  1955.  convinced  bv  the 
United  States  that  they  faced  unilateral 
U.S.  restrictions  on  tlieir  experts  unless 
they  did  so,  the  Japanese  for  the  first 
time  placed  controls  on  -jeveral  types  of 
textile  exports  which  had  become  highly 
competitive  with  U.S.  products. 

By  January  1956  the  Japanese  agreed 
to  impose  much  more  extensive  voltuitary 
export  quotas,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
products.  Though  termed  "voluntary.* 
it  is  well  known  that  the  1955  and  1965 
quotas  were  the  result  of  Uiiited  States- 
Japan  negotiation  at  olBcial  levels,  and 
considerable  pressure  by  the  United 
Slates,  A  State  Department  officer  very 
close  to  the  negotiations  has  said  that 
1956  election  year  politics  was  the  root 
cause  of  the  U.S.  desire  to  obtain  Japa- 
nese exports  controls.  Rather  than  an- 
pear  to  abandon  its  faditional  nondis- 
criminatory trade  poUcy,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  chose  to  quell  politic>»l 
pressure  through  the  voluntary  approach. 
Negotiations  of  such  quotas  were  under- 
taken between  governments,  rather  than 
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between  Japanese  and  U.S.  industry,  be- 
cause of  VB.  antitrust  law.  The  au- 
thority for  UJS.  Oovemment  action  was 
contained  In  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1956.  which  I  will  discuss 
below. 

The  new  Japanese  agreement  included 
a  provision  against  disruption  of  U.S. 
markets,  and  provided  that  voluntary 
quotas  were  to  apply  for  5  years  with 
consultation  before  quotas  could  be  in- 
creased or  decreased.  Consultations  in 
1957  resulted  in  no  change  in  quotas  for 
1958.  but  a  5.2-percent  quota  increase 
was  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  1959. 
Virtually  the  same  quota  levels  were 
maintained  in  1960  and  1961. 

According  to  the  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Hickman  Price  at 
House  Agriculture  Committee  hearings 
on  March  22.  1962.  the  5-year  agreement 
ending  in  1961  "was  fully  honored  by  the 
Japanese  Government."  U.S.  imports  of 
cotton  manufacturers  from  Japan  fell 
from  $84.1  million  in  1956.  to  $69.4  mil- 
lion in  1961.  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
foreign  exchange  in  view  of  Japan's  po- 
tential exports.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
trols U.S.  textile  Industry  demands  were 
quieted  until  1960. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  WORLD  TEXTILE  CAPACrTY  CAUSED 
BY     JAPANESE     EXPORT     aUOTAS 

Even  though  Japanese  suppliers  could 
be  stopped  by  their  Government  from 
selling  cotton  textiles  to  U.S.  purchasers. 
U.S.  buyers  could  not  be  stopped  from 
satisfying  U.S.  demand  for  textiles  from 
whatever  sources  they  could  find.  One 
of  these  sources  was  Hong  Kong.  It  was 
reported  at  the  time  that  some  of  U.S. 
demand  was  filled  by  frustrated  Japa- 
nese producers  who  transshipped  to 
Hong  Kong,  but  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  prevent  such  unau- 
thorized transshipment,  and  Hong 
Kong  by  1960  had  established  its  own 
flourishing  textile  industry. 

Recent  visitors  to  Hong  Kong  have  de- 
scribed this  industry  as  efficient  and 
modem  even  in  terms  of  the  wages  of  its 
employees.  Thus.  U.S.  imports  of  cot- 
ton manufacturers  from  Hong  Kong  In- 
creased from  $0.7  million  in  1956  to  $63.5 
million  in  1960.  Imports  from  other 
Asian  countries  increased  from  $15.3  mil- 
lion in  1956  to  $34  million  in  1960.  Im- 
ports from  Egypt  rose  from  $0.4  million 
in  1956  to  $5.9  million  in  1960,  imports 
from  Spain  from  $0.3  million  in  1956  to 
$7.2  million  in  1960,  and  imports  from 
Portugal  from  nothing  in  1956  to  $5.2 
million  in  1960.  These  statistics  are 
taken  from  page  325  of  Dr.  Warren 
Hunsberger's  study,  "United  States  and 
Japan  in  World  Trade,"  published  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1964  at 
New  York. 

One  result  of  the  diversion  of  U.S.  de- 
mand from  Japan  to  Hong  Kong  and 
the  other  countries  above  was  the  devel- 
opment of  new  world  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity, capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
advanced  countries.  Thus,  in  a  sense, 
Japan's  subordination  of  its  economic 
interest  in  increased  export  trade  to  its 
political  interest  in  close  friendship  with 
the  United  States  can  be  credited  with 
creating  the  preconditions  for  the  devel- 


opment of  new  manufacturing  capacity 
and  skills  among  the  developing  nations. 
In  the  United  States  the  effect  of  the 
rise  of  textile  imports  from  many  new 
sources  in  1959-60  was  greatly  renewed 
U.S.  industry  agitation  in  a  Presidential 
election  year  for  iraport  protection  and 
other  special  measures.  The  results 
were,  first.  Kennedj-'s  seven-point  pro- 
gram, the  shoit-tertn  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement, and  fioally  tlie  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement  a.nd  the  18 
U.S.  bilateral  agreements  that  have 
spnmg  from  it.        I 

THE       KENNEDY       TEXTILE       ARR.\NGK.MENT  — 
THE  "SHORT-TEI^  ARRANGEMENT" 

To  fulfill  point  6  of  the  Kennedy  seven - 
point  textile  program.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  George  Ball 
convened  in  Washington  on  June  21-23. 

1961,  a  meeting  of  representatives  from 
Belgium.  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  ftnd  the  United  King- 
dom, all  countries  experiencing  textile 
competition.  At  ibe  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  the  participants  .ioined  the 
United  States  in  asking  the  Secretariat 
of  GATT  to  call  a  nneeling  of  major  tex- 
tile importers  and  exporters.  Thus  on 
July  17-21.  1961,  a  meeting  of  16  major 
importing  and  exporting  nations  wa.s 
held  at  Geneva  under  GATT  auspices. 
The  meeting  drafted  a  shorl-term  ar- 
rangement— STA — es  an  interim  meas- 
ure to  control  intertiational  trade  in  cot- 
ton textiles.  The  Utiited  States  deposited 
its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  STA 
on  September  7,  19$1,  and  the  STA  came 
into  force  on  October  1,  1961— U.S.  State 
Department.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts.  Serk's  4884.  The  short- 
term  arrangement  ended  September  30. 

1962.  and  the  long-term  arrangement 
came  into  force  on  October  1.  1962. 

In  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  STA, 
the  exporting  countries  were  given  a 
clear  choice:  accept  a  multilateral  tex- 
tile trade  scheme  or  have  their  cotton 
textile  exports  limilied  unilaterally  by  im- 
porting countries.  Presented  with  such 
a  choice,  but  with  clear  assurances  both 
in  the  text  of  the  arrangement  and  in 
informal  understandings  at  the  time  that 
the  STA  was  to  be  liberally  administered, 
the  underdeveloped  exporting  countries 
accepted  this  concept.  At  the  major  re- 
view of  the  long-term  arrangement  held 
December  6-11.  1965.  the  representative 
of  Pakistan  complained  that  when  the 
arrangement  was  negotiated  the  de- 
veloping countries  were  a.ssured  that 
these  restrictions,  which  constituted  a 
major  departure  from  the  provisions  of 
the  general^ agreement,  would  be  applied 
for  a  limited  period  to  facilitate  tlie  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  tlie  industrialized 
countries.  Instead,  he  noted,  it  is  to  be 
extended,  in  highly  protective  form,  and 
in  a  manner  not  envisaged  at  the  time. 

The  short-term  arrangement  allowed 
participating  impoiting  countries  to  re- 
quest exporting  countries  to  restrain  ex- 
ports of  cotton  textiles  which  "cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  disruption  of  its  domes- 
tic markets"  in  tny  one  of  64  cate- 
gories enumerated  in  appendix  B  to  the 
arrangement,  at  levels  not  lower,  than 
the  imports  in  such  categories  for  the 


year  ending  June  30,  1961.  Failing 
agreement  after  30  days  the  importing 
country  could  unilaterally  impose  its  own 
quota  on  other  STA  participants.  Par- 
ticipants ageed  to  take  action  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  of  the  arrangement 
by  nonparticipants.  by  trans-shipment, 
or  by  substitution  of  directly  competitive 
textiles.  The  arrangement  provided  also 
that  a  provisional  GATT  Cotton  Textile 
Committee  be  established,  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  GATT  contracting  parties, 
and  that  such  committee  should  recom- 
mend a  longer  term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement not  later  than  April  30,  1962. 

EFfT-:CT    ON    U.S.    IMPORTS 

The  short-term  arrangement  resulted 
in  a  sharp  curtailment  of  U.S.  cotto'.i 
textile  imports.  For  calendar  year  1961 
total  imports  of  cotton  manufactures 
from  Japan  declined  by  $4.7  million,  from 
Hong  Kong  by  $16.5  million,  from  other 
Asian  countries  by  $9  million,  from  Egypt 
by  $4.9  million,  from  Spain  by  $4  million, 
and  from  Portugal  by  $2.9  million.  Ac- 
cording to  Commerce  Department  sta- 
tistics, the  value  of  imports  of  U.S.  cot- 
ton textile  manufactures  declined  from 
$268.7  niillion  in  1960  to  $214.5  million 
in  1961.  All  of  the  decline  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  short-term  arrange- 
ment, however,  if  only  because  it  op- 
erated for  only  6  months  in  1961.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  many  export- 
ing nations  as  a  defensive  measure  vol- 
untarily held  down  exports  during  calen- 
dar year  1961.  In  the  STA  year  October 
1,  1961,  to  September  30,  1962.  U.S.  re- 
strained and  unrestrained  imports  to- 
talled 1.122  3  million  square  yards  worth 
$296.9  million.  Of  this  quantity  only  87.3 
million  square  yards  entered  from  un- 
restrained sources.  With  the  great  bulk 
of  U.S.  cotton  textile  imports  now  con- 
trolled, the  stage  was  again  set  for  a  di- 
version of  U.S.  demand  for  cotton  textile^ 
to  new  sources,  and  for  the  quick  devel-i 
opment  of  existing  and  new  manufac- 
turing and  export  capacity  in  other  de- 
veloping countries. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LONG  TERM  COTTON  TEXTILE 
ARRANGEMENT 

On  February  9.  1962.  the  long-term 
arrangement  regarding  international 
trade  in  cotton  textiles — LTA — was  com- 
pleted at  Geneva  by  19  countries — U.S. 
State  Department  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  5240.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  United  States  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  1962.  and  it  entered  into  force 
October  1.  1962.  The  LTA  was  nego- 
tiated under  the  aegis  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  LTA 
now  has  29  participants. 

When  negotiated  the  LTA  provided 
several  features  of  central  interest  to 
LDC's;  it  was  to  be  temporai-y.  it  was  notr 
to  be  a  precedent  for  restraint  arrange- 
ments on  other  products,  and  it  was  to 
provide  an  increase  in  cotton  textile  im- 
ports of  roughly  5  percent  each  LTA 
year.  Cotton  textiles  are  defined  by  ar- 
ticle 9  of  LTA  as  yarns,  piece  goods, 
made-up  articles,  garments,  and  other 
textile  manufactured  products,  in  which 
cotton  represents  50  percent  by  weight 
of  the  fiber  content. 
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I  will  quote  the  preamble  and  article 
I  of  the  arrangement,  which  clearly 
spell  out  its  liberal  rationale  and  its 
purposes,  which  have  been  forgotten  or 
i.gnoi-ed  by  both  the  US.  Government. 
IndustiT.  and  unions: 

Recognizino:  the  need  to  take  cooperative 
and  constructive  action  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  world  trade. 

Recognizing  further  that  such  action 
should  be  designed  to  facilitate  economic 
expansion  and  promote  the  development  of 
less-develoi>ed  countries  possessing  tlie 
necessary  resources,  such  as  raw  materials 
and  tcchnic.Tl  skills,  by  providing  larger  op- 
portunities for  Incre.islng  their  exchange 
earnings  from  the  s.Tle  in  world  markets  of 
products  which  they  can  efficiently  manu- 
facture. 

Noting,  however,  that  In  some  countries 
situations  have  arisen  which  in  the  view  oJ 
these  coimtries,  catise  or  threaten  to  cause 
"disruption"  of  the  market  for  cotton  tex- 
tiles. 

Desiring  to  deal  with  these  problems  in 
such  a  way  as  lo  provide  growing  cipportunl- 
ties  for  exports  of  these  products,  provided 
that  the  development  oi  iis  trade  proceeds 
in  a  reasonable  and  orderly  manner  so  as  to 
avoid  disruptive  effects  in  individual  mar- 
kets and  on  individual  lines  of  production 
in  l30th   importing  and  exporting  countries. 

Delermlr.ed,  in  carrying  out  These  ob- 
jectives, to  have  regard  to  the  Declaration 
on  Promotion  of  Trade  of  Less-developed 
Countries  adopted  by  Ministers  at  their 
meeting  duruig  the  nineteenth  session  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  in  November   1961. 

The  Participating  Countries  h.ive  agreed 
as  follows : 

.ARTICLE  I 
In  order  to  assist  In  the  solution  of  the 
problems  referred  to  in  the  Preamble  to  this 
Arrangement,  the  p..rticipating  countries  are 
of  the  opinion  th.^t;  it  may  be  desirable  to 
apply,  during  the  next  few  years,  special 
practical  measures  of  international  coopera- 
tion which  will  assist  In  any  adjustment 
that  may  be  required  by  changes  in  the  pat- 
tern of  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles. 
They  also  recognize  that,  since  these  meas- 
ures are  intended  to  deal  with  the  special 
problems  in  cotton  textiles,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  lending  themselves  to 
application  in  other  fields. 

I  empha.size  that  the  arrangement  was 
envisaged  as  a  temporary  adjastment 
methanism  for  'the  next  few  years," 
which  would  not  impede  but  only 'assist 
in  any  adjustment  reciuired  by  changes 
in  the  pattern  of  v.orld  trade"  and  allow 
developing  countries  gradually  to  obtain 
the  increased  share  of  world  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  they  are  able  to  win  for 
them.selves  through  their  competitive 
abilities.  Neither  was  the  arrangement 
to  hold  a  precedent  for  application  in 
other  fields,"  such  as  wool  or  man-made 
fibers. 

The  application  of  these  principles  is 
spelled  out  in  the  remaining  14  articles 
of  the  arrangement,  which  also  contains 
.5  annexes,  and  2  protocols  accepted  on 
behalf  of  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom, which  acknowled.ge  the  special 
conditions  in  those  countries  making  the 
LTA's  terms  not  wholly  applicable  to 
them. 

EXISTING   RESTRICTIONS 

Article  2  provides  for  relaxing  restric- 
tions on  cotton  textile  Imports  that 
existed  at  the  time  the  arrangement  was 
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drafted.  Its  central  provision  is  that 
participating  countries  maintaining  re- 
strictions on  cotton  textiles  inconsistent 
with  the  GATT  agree  to  relax  these  re- 
strictions except  as  permitted  in  ar- 
ticle 3.  Unfortunately,  article  3,  in  ef- 
fect, ne-ates  article  2  because  it  allows 
new.  unilateral  quota  restraints  to  be 
imposed  by  these  same  countries. 

Annex  A  of  the  arrangement  provides 
that  "article  2  countries"  increa.se  im- 
ports by  the  following  percentages:  95 
percent  for  Austria.  15  percent  for  De.i- 
mark,  88  percent  for  the  EEC,  15  per- 
cent for  Norway,  and  15  percent  for 
Sweden.  These  inciements  are  to  be 
achieved  by  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
arranpemcnt  on  September  30,  1967 
Article  2  provides  further  that  remain- 
ing restrictions  shall  be  implemented  "in 
an  equitable  manner  and  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  special  needs  and  situation 
of  the  less-developed  countries." 

Thp  following  nations  still  retain  ar- 
ticle Z  restrictions:  Austria  has  quotas 
on  imports  from  Japan.  India,  Israel, 
Mexico,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic:  Denmark  has  quotas  on  im- 
ports from  Japan,  United  Arab  Republic 
and  rtxiuires  import  licenses  for  imports 
from  United  Arab  Republic,  Colombia, 
and  Korea.  Sweden  has  quotas  against 
Japan.  The  EEC  ha.s  quotas  on  imports 
from  Hone  Konc.  India.  Japan.  Pakis- 
tan. Repubhc  of  China,  United  Ai-ab  Re- 
public, and  Korea. 

N-EW     ■  rNn.ATER.^L"    RCSTR.MNTS 

Article  3  of  the  arrangement  provides 
for  new  import  restrictions  in  cases 
wheie  imports  "cause  or  threaten  to 
cause  disruption  in  the  maiket  of  the 
importing  counti-j-."  Market  disruption 
is  defined  in  a  general  way  by  annex  C, 
by  criteria  which  were  approved  by  the 
GATT  contracting  parties  in  November 
19C0: 

1.  A  sharp  and  substantial  increase  or  po- 
tential increase  of  Imports  of  particular 
prnduct.s  from  particular  sources. 

2.  The  products  are  offered  at  prices  which 
are  substantially  below  thc«e  prevailing  for 
similar  goods  of  comparable  quality  in  the 
marker  of  the  importing  country. 

3.  There  is  serious  damage  to  domestic 
producers  or  threat  thereof. 

4.  The  price  differentials  referred  to  in 
p.iragraph  2  above  do  jiot  arise  from  govern- 
mental intervention  in  the  fixing  or  forma- 
tion  of   prices    or   from    dumping   practices. 

Parenthetically,  I  note  that  the  above 
disruption  definition  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  an  initiative  in  1959  by  then 
Under  Secretaiy  of  State  Douglas" Dillon 
who  proposed  that  GATT  attempt  to 
find  means  to  alleviate  the  adverse  effects 
of  "abrupt  invasions  of  established  mar- 
kets." A  GATT  Market  Disruption 
Committee  was  established  and  the  above 
definition  of  disruption  resulted. 

Though  somewhat  general,  the  above 
criteria  for  disruption  are  important. 
They  are  important  because  nations  re- 
straining imports  under  LTA  must  in 
theoi-y  justify  their  restrair.ts  according 
to  these  criteria.  In  practice  we  will  see 
that  at  least  in  the  case  of  tiie  U.S.  dis- 
ruption is  proven  in  a  casual  manner  at 
best 


When  diii-uption  due  to  imports  is 
found  to  exist  or  threaten  to  exist  the 
LTA  provides  that  the  importing  cotm- 
try  shall  reqtuest  the  coimtrj-  or  countries 
whose  exports  are  causing  the  disrup- 
tion to  consult  in  order  to  eliminate  it. 
The  exporting  countiy  of  which  the  re- 
quest is  marie  has  60  days  to  agree  to 
voluntaiT  export  restraint  or  an  alter- 
native solution,  after  which  the  rcquest- 
iii:,  counti-y  may  i-efuse  to  accept  imports 
Irom  the  cxponing  countiy. 

Imports  thus  restrained  cannot  be 
held  lower  than  levels  specified  in  annex 
B.  Annex  B  provides  that  at  least  as 
much  must  be  allowed  to  enter  in  the 
first  year  as  actually  entered  during  the 
12-month  period  ending  3  months  before 
the  request  for  restraint  was  made. 

FIVE  PEnCENT  I-N'CP.EMENTS  IN  RESTRAINT  LEVELS 

If  an  impart  quota  is  continued  beyond 
a  year,  annex  B  provides  that  it  should 
rise  for  the  second  year  by  5  peicent 
except  "in  exceptional  cases,  where  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  apply  in  the  light 
of  market  conditions  in  the  importing 
country  and  other  relevant  factors."  In 
at  least  one  case  in  1963.  a  quota  increase 
was  refu.sed  a  foreign  supplier  after  the 
first  year  of  restraint,  even  though  the 
above  requirement  for  showing  excep- 
tionally difficult  circumstances  was  nof 
proven.  If  iit  force  for  further  periods 
quotas  must  rise  by  at  least  5  percent  a 
year.  Therefore,  a  quota  imposed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  LTA  and  continued 
throu.?hout  the  full  5  years  of  the  ar- 
rangement must  rise  by  5  percent  each 
year  after  the  second  year.  Tlie  aggre- 
gate percentage  inci-ease  required  by  tlic 
LTA  for  a  5-year  restraint  is  therefore 
15.8  percent  over  the  level  of  imports  in 
the  base  period. 

Article  3,  parasraph  4.  pi-ovides  that 
when  moie  than  one  categorj-  is  being 
restrained  a  shortfall  in  one  categoiy 
can  be  made  up  by  increases  of  not  more 
than  5  percent  in  other  categories.  This 
measiue  provides  for  swings  from  one 
category  to  other  categories  to  allow  for 
seasonal  and  otlier  changes  in  demand 
It  also  allows  exports  to  shift  fiom  tl-,e 
less-manufactured  to  the  more  highly 
manufactured  textile  items  where  thev 
benefit  from  greater  value  added  in  pio'- 
duction. 

SPARING,  JUDICIOt'S  USE  OF  RESTRAINTS 
INTENDED 

LTA  article  3  pro\1des  that  participat- 
ing countries  applying  quotas  unilater- 
ally after  60  days  shall  "seek  to  avoid 
damage  to  the  production  and  marketing 
of  the  exporting  country,"  and  ".«;hall 
keep  under  review  the  measures  taken 
with  a  view  to  their  relaxation  and  elim- 
ination as  soon  as  possible."  and  finally, 
that  the  participatinrr  countries  "agree 
that  measures  envisa-red  in  article  3 
should  only  be  resoited  to  sparingly,  and 
should  be  liadted  to  the  precise  groups 
or  categories  of  products  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  market  disruption, 
takuig  full  account  of  the  agreed  objcc-  -  s"^ 
lives  set  out  in  the  preamble  to  this 
arrangement.      Participating    countries 
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shall  seek  to  preserve  a  proper  measure 
of  equity  where  market  disruption  is 
caused  or  threatened  by  imports  from 
more  than  one  participating  country  and 
when  resort  to  the  measures  envisaged  in 
this  article  are  unavoidable." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  LTA  Intended 
that  its  members  apply  its  provisions 
leniently,  sparingly,  and  with  every  re- 
gard for  the  stability  and  growth  of  the 
economies  of  restrained  countries.  It 
appears  that  the  United  States  in  It^  ap- 
plication of  the  LTA  has  violated  these 
provisions  of  article  3. 

BILATERAL    AOBEEMENTS 

Article  4  contains  only  two  sentences, 
but  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  important  article  in  LTA. 
It  provides  that : 

Nothing  in  this  arrangement  shall  preven'. 
the  application  of  mutually  acceptablj  agree- 
ments on  other  terms  not  Inconsistent  witt 
the  basic  objectives  of  this  arrangement. 

This  "article  is  considered  to  be  tie 
authority  for  negotiating  bilateral  agr«  - 
ments  to  restrict  cotton  textile  imports. 
Under  It  the  United  States  has  negotiated 
18  bilateral  agreements  and  is  pursuing 
the  negotiation  of  others.  Only  three 
other  importing  nations  have  bilateral 
article  4  agreements.  Kven  though  most 
U.S.  restraints  under  LTA  are  now  ex- 
pressed in  bilateral  agreements,  these  re- 
straints began  as  unilateral  article  3  re- 
straints Imposed  over  time  on  a  broad 
range  of  a  country's  exports.  The  result 
has  in  fact  been  an  apportioning  of  the 
U.S.  cotton  textile  market  among  a  num- 
ber of  suppliers  who  supply  limited  quan- 
tities of  the  various  categories  of  cotton 
textiles. 

Article  6  is  important  particularly  for 
its  paragraphs  ib)  which  covers  substi- 
tution of  directly  competitive  textiles  for 
cottons  and  (c)  which  covers  treatment 
of  nonparticipant  nations.  Paragraph 
(b).  in  order  to  prevent  "the  circumven- 
tion of  this  arrangement  by  the  deliber- 
ate substitution  for  cotton  of  directly 
competitive  fibers,"  provides  that,  when 
importing  countries  believe,  first,  that 
imports  in  which  substitution  has  taken 
place  have  increased  abnormally;  and 
second,  that  "this  substitution  has  taken 
place  solely  in  order  to  circumvent  the 
provisions  of  this  arrangement,"  such  im- 
porting country  may  request  restraint  as 
provided  in  article  3.  Paragraph  (b)  is 
important  because  the  U.S.  manmade 
fiber  and  wool  industries  have  suggested 
restraints  on  imports  of  these  fibers 
under  it.  But  the  application  of  this 
provision  is  severely  circumscribed  by  the 
provision  of  article  1,  quoted  above,  that: 

Since  these  meajsures  are  Intended  to  deal 
with  the  special  problems  of  cotton  textiles, 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  lending 
themselves  to  application  In  other  fields. 

In  interpreting  article  6,  paragraph 
<b)  I  refer  to  the  testimony  on  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Manmade  P^bers  Producers 
Association,  Inc.,  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  Thursday,  April 
5,    1962.     In  answer   to  my   questioi 


whether    the    LTA    covered    manmade 
fibers,  the  witness  lucidly  responded: 

It  is  directed  to  cotton  textiles.  There  is 
a  provision  in  the  arrangement  which  speaks 
of  preventing  c  frustration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  arrangement  concern  ing  cotton  tex- 
tiles by  the  substitution  of  directly  con  petl- 
tive  products  made  fmm  other  fibers  which 
presiunably  could  include  man-made  tlbers. 
But  the  reference  is  so  remote  and  tangential 
that  a  substantive  and  direct  respon.se  to 
your  question  would  be  "no  ' 

It  is  reasonable  tUercfore  also  to  con- 
clude that  article  6(c»  would  not  apply 
to  wool  textiles. 

LTA  articles  5  and  7  provide,  inter  alia, 
for  reporting  to  tjic  Cotton  Textiles 
Committee  of  the  QATT.  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  countries  participating  in 
the  LTA;  for  the  exchange  of  statistical 
information  on  the  operation  of  the  ar- 
rangement in  each  country,  and  for 
consultation  among  the  parties  and 
within  the  Cotton  Textiles  Coinmittee 
when  complaints  continue. 

Article  14  provides  that  the  ariange- 
ment  shall  be  in  effect  for  5  years  until 
October  1,  1967.  and  that  the  Cotton 
Textile  Committee  shall  review  its  op- 
eration once  every  year,  and  during  the 
third  year  shall  hold  a  'major  review"  of 
the  arrangement  in  light  of  Jt^  previou.s 
operatioia.  This  major  i-eview  was  held 
December  6-11,  1966.  Article  8  further 
provides  that  the  Committee  shall  meet 
not  later  than  1  year  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  arrangiement.  'ii;  order  to 
consider  whether  it  should  be  extended, 
modified,  or  discontinued."  Thi.s  meet- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  this  fall,  im- 
mediately following  the  fourth  annual 
review  which  will  begin  on  September  26. 

HOW  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  FOR  IMPLEMENT- 
ING COTTON  TEXTH«r  ARRANGEMENTS  WAS 
OBTAINED 

In  order  to  implement  the  quota  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  tte  LTA  the  Kennedy 
administration  sought  additional  legis- 
lative authority.  Ih  1961,  at  the  time 
STA  was  negotiated,  some  authority  al- 
ready existed  in  section  204  of  the  Ag:i- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1956.  which 
provided  that: 

The  President  may.  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  ©f  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtaUi  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  product  manufac- 
tured therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  prod- 
ucts, and  the  Presideilt  is  authorized  to  issue 
regulations  govemlnf  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  of  any  such  com- 
modity, product,  i«ttiles  or  ttxiile  prod- 
ucts to  carry  out  such  agreement. 

On  March  22,  1962,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  considered  and  re- 
ported favorably  ao  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 204.  H.R.  10788.  after  hearings 
which  could  not  have  lasted  more  than 
an  hour,  to  provide  that: 

In  addition.  If  a  multilateral  agreement 
has  been  or  shall  be  ocncluded  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  .section  among  countries  ac- 
cotinting  for  a  significant  part  of  world 
trade  In  the  articles  with  respect  to  which  the 
agreement  was  concluded,  the  President  may 
also   Issue,   In  order   to  carry  out  such  an 


agreement,  regulations  governing  the  entry 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  same 
articles  which  are  the  products  of  countries 
not  parties  to  the  agreement. 

The  above  amendment  was  referred  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee  on  April  15. 
1962,  at  the  very  moment  the  1962  trade 
expansion  bill  was  t)eing  examined  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  allowed  the  imposition  of  the  kinds  of 
economic  barriers  GATT  negotiations 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  weie 
said  to  be  intended  to  remove.  This 
anomaly  was  observed  by  my  colleague. 
Representative  Paul  Findley,  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois,  who  said  during  Agricul- 
ture Committee  hearings  that : 

It  makes  me  wonder  if  when  we  are  talking 
about  eliminating  tariffs  to  improve  trade — 
if  w^e  are  not  actually  thinking  of  switching 
from  tariffs  to  this  quota  system  as  a  me.Tn.s 
of  controlling  trade. 

Section  204  without  its  1962  amend- 
ment gave  the  Pre.sident  authority  to 
negotiate  voluntary  quotas  such  as  those 
accepted  by  Japan  in  1955  and  1956. 
The  1962  amendment  to  section  204  was 
considered  necessary  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  impose  quotas  on  na- 
tions not  party  to  the  multilateral  long- 
term  arrangement,  for  example,  nonpar- 
ticipating  countries  in  the  sense  of  arti- 
cle 6ic)  of  the  LTA,  The  amendment 
therefore  paved  the  way  for  the  unilat- 
eral restraints  that  the  United  States 
has  used  as  a  means  of  eventually  ob- 
taining more  comprehensive  bilateral 
agreements  regulating  all  trade  in  cotton 
textiles  between  the  United  States  and 
its  bilateral  partners,  which  now  include 
all  major  exporters. 

THE    TEXTIIE    INDt.'STRY — TRADE    EXPANSION 
ACT    DEAL 

When  section  204  of  the  1956  Agricul- 
ture Act  was  amended  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  was  before  Congress.  Amend- 
ment of  section  204  was  thei'efore  dealt 
with  quietly.  Only  administration  and 
U.S.  textile  a.ssociation  witnesses  testi- 
fied. No  impoiting  groups  were  heard 
from.  Conspicuously  absent  were  those 
organizations,  such  as  the  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  that 
usually  pi-omote  free-trade  legislation, 
organizations  that  were  perhaps  too  busy 
lobbying  for  the  trade  expansion  bill  to 
express  themselves  on  section  204  and 
the  cotton  textile  quota  program.  The 
bill  was  scheduled  for  House  vote  under 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  rules.  Under  these  pi-oceduie.';. 
of  course,  any  debate  amendment  or  full 
public  consideration  of  the  bill  would 
practically  have  been  eliminated.  I  op- 
posed the  consideration  of  the  bill  under 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  forced  its 
consideration  as  a  regular  bill  requiring 
action  by  the  Rules  Committee,  where  I 
testified  against  the  rule  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  had  not 
followed  the  proper  procedures  in  delib- 
ei-atlng  on  it.  H.R.  10788  was  ultimately 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  then  signed 
by  President  Kennedy  on  June  19,  1962. 

Though  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  the 


National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  and 
the  Northern  Textile  Association  testi- 
fied before  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
none  of  them  testified  on  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  an  unusual  failing  for  any 
group  so  greatly  interested  in  interna- 
tional trade.  These  organizations  were 
aware  of  the  constant  questioning  that 
had  been  directed  to  Government  offi- 
cials such  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges  in  legard  to  the  trade  re- 
strictiveness  of  the  Kennedy  textile  im- 
port program. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  textile  in- 
dustry opposition  to  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  was  that  in  effect  a  deal  was 
made  with  that  industry  by  the  Kennedy 
administi-ation.  This  is  a  rather  com- 
monly recognized  fact,  not  a  mere  sup- 
position. The  deal  was  that  the  textile 
industj-y  would,  in  return  for  the  seven- 
point  textile  program,  including  short- 
and  long-term  cotton  tt-xtile  agreements 
and  promises  of  similar  arrangements 
for  other  textiles,  support  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  On  February  16.  1962,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that: 

The  19-natlon  agreement  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration Is  taking  to  win  support"  for  pro- 
posals It  has  submitted  to  Congress  for  lib- 
eralizing trade.  It  is  important  because  it 
goes  a  long  way  toward  satisfvlng  insistent 
dem.inds  for  proiecilon  raised  bv  the  politi- 
cally powerful  textile  industry. 

The  deal  was  sold  to  the  te.xtile  indus- 
tiy  partly  on  the  a.^^suiance  bv  Govern- 
ment officials  that  U.S.  cotton  textile  im- 
ports under  LTA  would  be  held  down  to 
a  level  of  about  6  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  until  1967.  This  was  a 
somewhat  disingenuous  assurance,  be- 
cause it  ignored  the  provi.slon  of  the  LTA 
Itself  requiring  5  percent  growth  of  anv 
restraints  lasting  more  than  2  year.s. 
The  irony  of  the  situation,  however,  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  present  level  of  im- 
ports of  at  least  8  percent  of  domestic 
consumption,  the  Industry  is  in  excellent 
condition  with  very  bright  futuie  pros- 
pects. 

QTJESTIONED  CONSTITUTIONAI  ITV  OF   US.   QUOTA 
rRoc;RAM 

The  constitutionality  of  section  204 
and  therefore  of  the  unilateral  and  bi- 
lateral restraints  imposed  under  it  has 
been  challenged.  Suits  were  filed  on  Au- 
gust 26.  1962,  by  Eliot  Knitwear  Corp  . 
and  on  September  18.  1962,  by  Swissknit 
Manufacturing  Inc.,  both  New  York 
firms,  against  tlie  Interagency  Textile 
Administrative  Committee — ITAC.  In 
the  former  case  the  suits  were  also  filed 
against  members  of  ITAC,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case  also  against  Treasury  SecretaiT 
C.  Douglas  EJillon.  Both  suits  questioned 
the  coitstitutionality  of  unilateral  quotas 
on  imports  from  Hong  Kong  and  Japan 
and  the  legislative  authority  for  such  ac- 
tion. In  the  latter  suit  the  company 
asked  for  a  temporary  restraining  order 
and  a  permanent  injtmction  suspending 
the  enforcement  of  the  embargo,  and  any 
other  order  or  regulation  Issued  under 
the  short-  and  long-term  arrangements 
and  the  law— section  204  of  the  1956 


Agriculture  Act— authorizing  the  Pre-si- 
dent  to  negotiate  agreements  to  restrict 
imports. 

Swissknit  also  asked  that  a  three  judge 
court  be  convened  to  decide  whether 
section  204  was  "in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, insofar  as  it  purports  to  dele- 
sate  legislative  jwwer  to  regulate  cotton 
textile  irtports  into  the  United  States." 

The  suit's  seven-count  complaint  was 
that: 

1.  Section  204  is  imconstitulional  becaxise 
it  places  no  limitations  upon  and  provides  no 
legislative  standards  for  the  Presidential  ex- 
ercise of  congressional  power. 

2.  The  Presidential  action  purporting  to 
delegate  to  the  Interagencv  Textile  Admin- 
istrative Committee  (ITAC)  his  nuthoiity 
under  Section  204  was  an  invalid  delegation 
and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  along 
with  delegation  of  authority  to  Treasury 
Secreury  Dillon  to  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  entry  of  cotton  textiles. 

3.  The  ITAC's  determination  of  "market 
disruption"  regarding  knit  shirts  from  Hong 
Kong  and  its  directive  to  Secretary  Dillon 
to  embargo  certain  imports  were  agency  ac- 
tions and  violated  the  rule-making  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Proceduri?s   .Act. 

4.  The  regulations  under  which  the  em- 
bargo action  was  taken  and  the  embargo 
action  were  agency  actions  in  violation  of 
tlTe   Admlnistr.itlve   Procedures   Act. 

5  The  embargo  order  on  knit  shirts  from 
Hong  Kong  was  issued  less  than  30  davs 
after  the  initial  request  for  restraint  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  order  is  tlierefore  invalid  as  a 
violation  of  the  short-term  arrangement  it 
purported  to  effectuate. 

6.  The  actions  of  the  ITAC  which  led  to 
the  embargo  order  failed  to  find  or  describe 
the  market  disnipiion  required  for  any  re- 
straining action  under  the  short-term  ar- 
rangement and  such  action  is  therefore  in- 
valid  und    without    force    and    effect. 

7.  The  emb-irgo  order  wa.?  predicated  upon 
invalid  determinations  by  the  Committee. 
was  issued  without  notice,  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  or  the  agreement, 
was  arbitrary  and  capricious  and  deprived 
Swissknit  of  property  without  due  process  in 
violation   of   the   Constitution. 

In  looking  at  the  administiation  of  the 
long-term  arrangement  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  practices  complained  of  in 
the  Swissknit  suit,  particularly  the  lack 
of  proof  of  dl-sruption  and  violation  of 
established  administiative  procedures 
occurred  and  still  exist. 

The  two  suit^  lapsed,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  we're  invalid  or  ill  prepared, 
but  becau.se  o,f  differences  between  the 
complaining  companies  and  their  attor- 
ney. The  cases  wci-e  consolidated  but 
never  reached  tiial.  Tlie  companies 
have  since  ceased  their  attempt  to  obtain 
legal  recourse  because  they  have  been 
advised  by  counsel  that  even  were  they 
to  win  their  case  Congress  would  no 
doubt  swiftly  act  to  alter  section  204  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  objections 
again.st  it.  It  would  nonetheless  be  in- 
teresting to  see  the  result  were  the  suit 
pursued  through  the  courts  to  a  conclu- 
sion. But  it  is  understood  that  the  com- 
paities  in  question  altered  their  import 
patterns  and  lost  much  of  their  stake  in 
pui-suing  their  cases.  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  were  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  U.S.  international 
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trade,  such  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  US.  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Cotmcll.  to  pursue 
these  cases  as  a  fi-iend  of  the  court. 

U.S.     ADMINIBTRATIO.N    OF    THE    lONG-TrRM 
ARRANGEMENT 

The  United  Sutes  has  used  the  provi- 
sions for  restraint  in  articles  3  and  4  of 
the  long-teitn  arrangement  more  fully 
than  any  other  nation.  Bilateral  ar- 
rangements under  LTA  article  4  have 
been  negotiated  with  18  nations  to  date, 
and  unilateral  resti-aints  under  ai-ticle  3 
are  currently  in  effect  on  imports  from 
Brazil,  Singapore.  Poland.  Pakistan,  and 
Korea.  BraEil  and  Singapore  are  the 
only  counti-Jes  named  with  which  the 
United  Stales  does  not  have  a  bilateial 
agreement. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  above 
countries  have  voluntarily  accepted 
quotas  on  tlieir  exports.  Qiute  the  con- 
traiy,  they  liave  objected,  many  of  them 
very  strenuously.  The  U.S.  strategy  has 
in  general  baen  to  obtain  bilateral  agree- 
ments, themselves  a  contradiction  of  U.S. 
multilateral,  nondiscriminatory  trade 
policy,  after  application  of  unilateral 
quotas  and  ttireats  of  additional  ones. 

The  29  participating  nations  in  LTA 
are  divided  into  three  groups:  Group  I 
consists  of  the  developing  importing 
countiies.  Gi-oup  II  consists  of  the  de- 
veloping exporting  countires.  Group  III 
consists  only  of  Japan,  which  is  classed 
as  a  developed  expoiting  country.  A  list 
of  LTA  siiinatoiies  by  group  follows  im- 
mediately : 

Countries  Participating  in  Long  Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  Done  at 
Geneva,  Febsvary  9,  1962 

A.  cricinal  signatories 
Group  I — developed  importing  countr.es- 
Belgium,  Caiuida.  Denmark,  France,  Italy. 
Luxembourg.  Netherlands,  Norwav.  Sweden, 
United  Kingdom,  tjnlled  States.  West  Ger- 
many. 

Group  II — (ieveloping  exporting  countries: 
Hong  Kong.  lodla.  Israel.  Pakistan.  Portugal, 
Spain,  United  Ar.-.b  Republic. 

Group  III— developed  exporting  country: 

Japan. 

b  svbseque.stly  acceding  countries  a.vd 
d.ate  of  accession 

Group   I— developed   importing   countries 
Australia.  November  21,  1962:  Austria,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1962;  Finland,  August  31.  1964. 

Group  II — developing  exporting  countries: 
Republic  of  China.  January  15.  1964:  Co- 
lombia. January  30,  1963:  Jamaica.  Novem- 
ber 26.  1963;  Korea.  December  10,  1964: 
Mexico.  December  11.  1962;  Turkev  August 
4.   1904. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
party  to  the  LTA  to  have  continued  to 
use  the  list  of  64  categories  of  products 
on  which  quota  restraints  were  imposed 
under  appendix  B  of  the  STA.  though 
other  nations  u.se  their  own  import 
categorizations,  which  are  said  to  be  ' 
more  flexible.  A  list  of  the  U.S.  cate- 
gories of  restraint  and  a  list  of  partici- 
pating and  nonparticipating  nations  now 
under  U.S.  bilateral  and  imilateral  .e- 
straint  and  the  categories  in  which  re- 
straints are  applied  follows : 
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Cat«i»r7 
munber 


Ycm: 

1 

2 

a 

4 

fabrU's: 
»  .  .. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10... 
U... 
12.... 
13.... 
14... 
IS.... 
16.... 
17... 
18... 

19  ... 

30... 
n    ... 

a '■" 

34.... 

28  .  . 

2«  ... 
27  ... 

gowto: 
28.... 
29... 
30... 

31  ... 

32  ... 

33  .. 
34.... 


Deaeriptlon 


Vai-n.  carrt^.  ningles 

Yarn,  cardtxl,  plied 

Ysm.  comNcI,  sfnsle? _ 

Yam,  combed,  plied 

rtlnpham?,  rJirdod  yr>m 

tltauhanis,  combed  yam _ 

Velveteens 

Corduroy 

Slieetlnf!,  carded  yi>m  ._ 

Sheeting,  combed  yuni 

Lawns,  carded  yarn 

Idivn?,  combed  yam 

VoUcii,  carded  yiim 

Voiles,  comt>od  yarn 

Poplin  and  hroadcloth,  carded  yum 

{'oplin  and  broadcloth,  combed  yurn 

Typewriter  ribbon  cloth 

Print  cloth,  .'lartinp  tyiw,  80by  SOtypc,  carded 

yarn. 
Print  cloth,  shirting  type,  other  than  80  by  80 

type,  curded  VLirii. 

9h)rtiiifF.  carded  yarn 

Shirt inp,  combed  yrtrn 

Twill  and  sateen,  carded  yarn 

Twill  ond  sateen.  conibe<l  yarn 

Y'am-dyed    fabrics,   not  el.scwhcre  8(«cilied, 

carded  yam. 
Yam-dyed   febrics,  not  elsewhere  "peciftod. 

comtied  yarn. 
Fatirics,  not  elsewhere  siiecified,  carded  yarn  . 
Fabrics,  not  elsewhere  specifle<l,  combed  yaru. 


PoIlo-.vc;i^<  s.  pKiin  c:ir'lcd  3*.irn   ... 
Pillfwc.i.ses.  plain, coiulied  yam... 

DLsh  towels - 

Towels,  other  ihaa  disli  towels 

Handkerchiefs 

Table  damasks  and  manufactures. 

Slieeto,  carded  yarn 


Lnit 


Pound 

do 

do 

....do 

Square  yard. 

do 

do...... 


-do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
-do. 


.do- 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 


do.... 


do. 
-do. 
do. 
do. 


-do. 

.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 


Number.. 

do..„ 

do.„. 

do.... 


DoMn. 

Pound... 

Number. 


Con- 
verdoQ 

butor 


4.  « 
4.fi 
4.6 
4.6 

1.0 
1.0 
I.O 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 


I. Of! 

i.oe 

.34 

.34 

l.M 

3.17 

6.2 


Category 
uumber 


Made-up 
goods:  Con 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Apparel. ' 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43- 

44 - 

45 

46 

47 

4a 

49 

50 - 

81 

52 

S3 

54 


66- 

5fl- 
57- 
68 

59 
00. 
61. 

62 
B3. 

64 


D«aeri)Htoo 


Sheets,  combed  yam 

Rcd.siiread)>,  includmg  quilts. 
Braided  and  woven  elastics.. 
Fishing  nets. 


Olove,-  and  inlttcns - - 

Hose  !md  hilf  hose  

T-shirt.s,  ail  white,  Itnlt,  men's  and  boys' 

T-shirts  other  knit 

Shirts,  knil,  other  than  T-shirts  and  sweat- 

shirlji 

Sweaters  an.l  cfir.li^iins - 

Shirt.'*,  dres.-*,  nut  knit,  men's  and  bo>T!' 

.'Whirls,  spori .  not  knit,  men's  ,-\nd  bo}^' 

.''hlns,  work,  nut  knit,  mens  and  lioys' 

Raincoats,  '4  leneth  or  longer,  not  knit 

Other  coals,  not  knit 

Trousers,  slacks  and  sltorls  (outer.i,  not  knit, 

men's  and  boys'. 
Trousers,  slacks  and  shrrfs  coiiteri,  not  knit, 

women's,  girls',  and  infants'. 

Blouses,  not  knit- _ 

Dresses  (inciudine  imiforms),  not  knit-. 

Playsults,     washsuita,     sunsuita,     creepers, 

rompers,  eW.,  not  kuit,  not  cLsewticre  speci- 

Dresising  gowns,  includhig  1>athrobes,  beach 
robes,  )iouse<)oats  and  du.sters,  not  knit. 

fndershirts.  knit ,  men's  and  t:«iys'-.        

Briefs  and  undcrshorts.  men's  and  boys' 

Drawers,  shorts  aud  briefs,  knit,  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

All  other  underwear,  not  knit 

Pajam;is  and  other  iiiehtwe;ir 

Brassieres  and  other  Uidy-supporling  gar- 
ments. 

Wearing  apparel,  knit,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

WeDTing  apparel,  not  knit,  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

All  other  cotton  textiles 


Vnit 


....do., 
.do.. 


Pound.. 
-...do.. 


Poren  pair. 

-do 

Ooren 

do. 

do 


.do., 
.do. 
-do. 


-do.. 

.Q0-. 

.do-. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


do.- 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 
Pound. 
do.. 


Con- 
version 
factor 


.do. 


6.2 
t>.U 
4  6 
4.6 

3  .'C7 

4  H 
7.234 
7.234 
7  234 

36.  8 
22.  IM 
24.  457 
22. 18'j 
50.  n 
32.5 
17.797 

17.7V7 

14.53 
4,'i  3 
25.0 


51.0 

9.2 

11.25 

6.0 

I«.  0 

51.  »n 

4.75 

4.6 
>4.6 

16 


'  Each  component  of  appan-l  iteiiuj  im[>ort^'d  in  -icls  shall  be  recoT'led  separatcl  r         '  For  purivjses  of  converting  dozens  into  pounds  under  the  t'.S.  cotton  textile  cla.'^si- 
under  Us  appropriate  oateuur.v.  flcaiion  sy,-items,  the  factor  to  be  iiseil  is  1.74. 


Restraint    Arrangements   With    Expiration 
Date 

a.  countbies  participa'nng  in  long-term 
arrangement 

1.  Unilateral  restraints  (article  3  of  LTA)  :• 

(a)  Mexico:    (1)   Category  22,  expires  July 
15.  1966.' 

(b)  Pakistan:  (1)  Category  26  (duck),  ex- 
pires December  22,  196C.» 

2.  Bilateral  agreements  (article  4  of  LTA)  : 

(a)  Republic    of    China,    expires    Septem- 
ber 30.  1967. 

( b)  Colombia,  expires  June  30, 1970. 

(c)    Hong    Kong,    expires    September    30, 
1967. 

(d) 

(e) 

(t) 

(g) 

(h) 

(1) 

(J) 

(k) 
b«r30. 


(6)  Category  26,  expires  June  8,  1967. 

lb)  Poland: 

( 1 )  Category  19.  ejpires  December  4.  1966. 

( 2  I  Category  2C.  empires  December  4,  1966 

(3)  Category  28,  etplres  December  4.  1966 

(4  )  Category  34,  eKpires  December  4,  1966 

(  5 1  Category  46,  expires  May  25.  1967. 

(c)  Singapore: 

( 1 )  Category  19,  expires  May  30.  1967. 

(21  Category   26   (duck),   expires  May   30. 


1967. 
(31 
(4) 
(5) 
(61 


India,  expires  September  30.  1966.' 
Israel,  expires  September  30,  1966. 
Jamaica,  expiree  September  30,  1967. 
Japan,  expires  December  31,  1967. 
Pakistan,  expires  June  30,  1967.* 
Portugal,  expires  December  31,  1968. 
Spain,  expires  December  31,  1969. 
United  Arab  Republic,  expires  Septem- 
,  1967. 

B.  cottntries  not  participating  in  long-term 
arrangement 

1.  Unilateral  restraints  (articles  3  and  6c 
of  LTA)  :' 
(a)    Brazil: 

(1)  Category  1,  expires  December  16,  1966. 

(2)  Category  2,  expires  June  8,  1967. 

(3 )  Category  9,  expires  October  27,  1966. 

(4)  Category  19,  expires  August  27,  1966. 

(5)  Category  22,  expires  June  8,  1967. 


» All  Article  3  actions  are  subject  to  re- 
newal. 

=  Unilateral  quotas  against  Mexico  have  not 
been  applied  because  a  level  of  restraint 
could  not  be  fixed. 

-  The  bilateral  arrangements  with  India 
ar-l  Pakistan  are  not  comprehensive.  Those 
categories  not  covered  In  the  arrangement 
are  not  subject  to  possible  Article  3  restraint 
action. 


Category  31.  ekpires  March  31,  1967. 

Category  43,  expires  March  31,  1967. 

Category  45,  eKpires  March  31.  1967. 

Category  46.  expires  March  31,  1967. 
(7)   Category  50.  expires  March  31,  1967, 
(81    Category  51.  expiree  March  31.  1967. 
(9)    Category  52,  empires  May  30,  1967. 
(  10)    Category  60,  txpires  March  31.  1967. 
2.  Bilateral  agreeftients   tarticles  4  and  6c 
of  LTA)  : 

(a)  Greece,  expiree  August  31,  1967. 

(b)  Ryukyus  Islattds.  expires  June  30. 1967. 

(c)  Republic  of  Philippines,  expires  De- 
cember 31,  1961. 

(d)  Yugoslavia,  expires  December  31,  1967. 

vs.  CtrST(^MS    PBOCEDVRE 

To  implement  its  program  under  the 
LTA  the  United  3tates  itself  maintains 
direct  import  control  at  U.S.  ports  on 
only  seven  natioiiss.  These  nations  are 
Pakistan,  Korea,  Republic  of  China, 
Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  Poland,  and  Portugal. 
All  other  LTA  restraints  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  expoBting  countries  them- 
selves. 

When  a  decision  to  restrain  unilateral- 
ly an  importing  nation  is  made  by  IT  AC 
it  instructs  the  Oistoms  Bureau  to  re- 
strain imports  at  the  determined  levels. 
The  Customs  Bureau  then  issues  a  direc- 
tive to  all  U.S.  peats  of  entry.  When  a 
shipment  of  the  textiles  from  the  coun- 
tries in  question  eaters  the  port,  the  cus- 


toms office  at  that  port  wires  the  Cus- 
toms Bureaus  quota  section  in  Washing- 
ton for  authority  to  allow  the  shipment 
to  pass  through  customs.  If  the  response 
is  negative  the  shipment  is  embargoed. 
Thus  it  must  be  disposed  of  either  by  re- 
shipment  or  through  some  accommoda- 
tion with  the  importer.  In  general  the 
importers  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  this 
process.  Because  an  importer  does  not 
know  the  total  number  of  orders  placed 
with  suppliers  in  a  certain  country  for 
certain  types  of  textiles  he  may  well  find 
his  shipment  embargoed  when  it  arrives 
in  the  United  States. 

EXPORT    QtTOTAS    AS    HARMFL^L    AS    IMPORT 
QUOTAS 

Simply  because  LTA  quotas  are  largely 
export  rather  than  import  quotas,  and 
thus  are  administered  by  exporting  na- 
tions, does  not  make  them  any  less  harm- 
ful economically.  Export  quotas  have 
the  same  economic  effect  on  exporting 
and  Importing  countries  as  import  quo- 
tas. In  Japan,  they  are  considered  to 
have  had  additional  unhealthy  effects. 
Dr.  Hunsberger  on  page  356  of  'The 
United  Stat«s  and  Japan  in  World 
Trade,"  explains: 

-  U.S.  presstire  for  quotas  has  worked  to 
strengthen  both  the  cartel  organizations  of 
the  cotton  textile  Industry  In  Japan  aiid 
government  control  of  this  and  other  Indus- 
tries. The  administration  of  the  cotton  tex- 
tile quotas  Is  largely  In  the  bands  of  the 
exporting  ae-sociations  In  which  the  large 
firms  dominate.  Japanese  deny  that  the.'-e 
associations  are  cartels,  but  concede  thai 
their  function  is  to  restrain  trade.  .  .  .  By  lis 
"pressure  for  export  quotas,  the  United  States. 
which  Imposed  anti-monopoly  legislation  on 
Japan  early  In  the  Occupation,  has  been 
•strengthening  the  forces  that  resist  change 


and   inhibit  the  liberalization   of   economic 
life  in  Japan. 

THE  INTEaAGENCT  TEXTILE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTES — ITAC 

The  LTA  restraint  program  has  been 
administered  under  the  President  s  Cabi- 
net Textile  Advisory  Committee,  which 
operates  through  the  Interagency  Textile 
Administrative  Committee — ITAC.    Both 
were  established  by  President  Kennedy 
under  Executive  Order  No.  11052  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1962.     Initially  the  Cabinet 
Committee's  members  were  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce.  Labor.  Agriculture. 
State,  and  Treasury,  and  ITAC  was  com- 
posed of  their  senior  staff  representatives. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
the   Special   Representative   for   Trade 
Negotiations  under  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  administrative  regula- 
tions pertaining  thereto,  this  office  had 
repre-sentation  but  not  voting  riRhts  on 
the  Cabinet  Committee  and  ITAC.     On 
April  17,  1965,  however,  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative was  finally  given  full  mem- 
bership on  the  Cabinet  Committee  and 
ITAC  by  Executive  Order  No.  11214.    The 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  is 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  A  represent- 
ative  of    the   President   usuallv   attends 
Cabinet  Committee  meetings.    Bilateral 
agreements  under  LTA   are   necrotiated 
with  foreign  governments  by  teams  of 
representatives  of  the  ITAC,  in  each  case 
chaired  by  an  official  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

ITAC  has  policy  authority  over  all  tex- 
tile trade,  not  only  cotton.     In  spite  of 
its  importance  ITAC  operates  with  un- 
usual authority  in  regulating  an  entire 
class  of  imports  worth  $353.3  million  in 
the  third  LTA  year.    This  figure  would  be 
much  larger  if  one  were  to  Include  the 
value  of  wool  and  manmade  textile  im- 
ports.   The  undefined  latitude  given  the 
President  by  section  204  of  the  1956  Agri- 
culture Act  to  regulate  trade  in  textile 
and  other  products  by  means  of  quotas 
IS  not  further  defined  by  administrative 
regulation.    Executive  Order  No.  11052, 
referred  to  above,  provides  no  guide  for 
administering  the  arrangement.     How- 
ever, some  direction  is  given  ITAC  by 
Cabinet  Committee  decisions. 
A  list  of  ITAC  members  follows: 
Interagency  Ttxtile  Admi.nistrative 
Committee   (ITAC) 
Stanley  Nehmer.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Chairman. 

Anthony  Solomon.   Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  (George  R.  Jacobs 
Director,  Office  of  International  Commodities 
Department  of  State ) . 

Dorothy  Jacob.son,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs.  (Rob- 
ert C.  Sherman,  Director,  Cotton  Division  for 
Foreign  Agriculture  Services). 

Herbert  N.  Blackman,  Special  Assistant  for 
Textiles  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Department  of  Labor. 

Robert  A.  'Wallace.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  (Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasviry) . 

Harald  B.  Malmgren.  Senior  Economic  Ad- 
viser. Office  of  the  Special  Represent.ative  lor 
Trade  Negotiations. 

(Alternates  In  parentheses. ) 

HOW  the  n.S.  STRtrCTtTRES  ITS  BILATFR.IL 

agreements 
A  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  U.S 
bUateral   agreements   with    18    nations 
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shows  how  such  agreements  effectively 
i-estrict  their  exports. 

As  I  not«d  above,  the  United  States  has 
in  general  used  the  t-echnique  of  threat- 
ening unilateral  U.S.  restraints  in  order 
to  get  bilateral  agreement.s  under  article 
4.  In  U.S.  bilaterals  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  achieve  complete  coverage  of  a 
restrained  country's  exports.  To  do  so, 
the  cat^-gories  of  its  exports  are  typically 
divided  into  several  groups:  a  group  for 
yains,  one  for  fabrics,  one  for  apparel, 
and  a  basket  group  for  all  categories 
which  a  country  might  not  export  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  bilateral, 
but  which  it  could  begin  to  export  sub- 
sequently. 

When  a  structure  of  groups  is  estab- 
lished, ceilings  for  exports  in  each  group 
are  set.  as  well  as  ceilings  for  each  cate- 
gory within  each  group.  In  addition, 
special  cross-category  ceilings  are  fixed 
which  limit  exports  of  articles  made  of 
certain  types  of  material,  like  corduroy. 
Finally,  there  are  frequently  subcategoiV 
ceilings  for  types  of  items  falling  within 
1  of  the  64  regular  categories. 

The  result  of  this  complex  of  controls 
is  to  coniprehen.«iveIy  .'^t^ucture  a  nation's 
cotton  textile  exports — to  erect,  as  it 
were,  a  steel  skeleton  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal beams  through  which  exports  can 
flow  only  in  certain  amounts  and  from 
certain  countries. 

In  some  cases  recognizing  only  after 
they  have  signed  a  bilateral  exactly  what 
it  means  in  terms  of  control  of  their  ex- 
port trade,  our  bilateral  partners  have 
a.sked  for  flexibility  in  their  agreements. 
The  United  States  has  to  some  extent 
permitted  such  flexibility  by  incorporat- 
ing "swing"  rights  in  many  bilaterals. 
With  swing  a  count ly  can  u.se  up  some 
of  its  shortfalls  in  .some  categories  by 
applying  the  quantities  not  sliipped  to 
other  categories.  Varying  degrees  of 
"swing"  are  incorporated  into  different 
bilaterals.  In  some  categories  of  imports 
considered  especially  sensitive,  the 
United  States  does  not  grant  swing  privi- 
leges. Duck  fabric  is  con.sidered  such  a 
sensitive  fabric,  even  though  demand  for 
duck  is  gi-eatly  in  excess  of  domestic 
supply. 

One  result  of  the  proliferation  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  is  that  in  the  future 
new  bilaterals  and  also  unilateral  re- 
straints will  be  imposed  not  on  the  basis 
of  disruption  of  the  domestic  market  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  need  to  insure  equity 
with  other  LTA  members.  Restrained 
nations  have  tended  to  argue  that  unre- 
strained countries  should  not  receive 
more  favorable  treatment  than  they. 

Restraints  can  be  seen  to  have  multi- 
plied rapidly  in  the  three  and  one-half 
years  of  LTA's  existence.  When  imports 
from  a  new,  unrestrained  source  begin 
to  enter  the  United  States  the  usual  pat- 
tem  of  U.S.  restraint  action  is  first  to 
request  consultation  under  article  3.  then 
to  impose  unilateral  controls  under  that 
article,  then  finally  to  "blanket  in"  a 
country  under  an  article  4  bilateral 
agreement. 

CLOSE       relationship       BL-riATEN       GOVER.VMENT 
AND    t'.S.    TEXTTI  E    INDt-STHT    REPRESENTATIVES 

The  U.S.  textile  Industi-j-  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  administration  to  estab- 
li.sh     close     consultative     relationships 


with  ITAC.  A  35-member  Management- 
Labor  Adrisory  Committee  meets  once 
each  month  with  the  ITAC  to  discuss  the 
cotton  textile  program's  administration 
but  also  to  advise  on  wool  and  man- 
made  liber  problems.  It  also  meets  with 
the  Cabinet  Committee.  The  Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee  was  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant 
to  Presidential  directive.  The  Secretary 
appoints  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  four  trade 
a.ssociations  and  seven  labor  unions  rep- 
resented on  it.  The  members  of  this 
Committee  are  given  security  clearances. 
A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee  follows: 

Management-Labor  Textile  Advisory 
Committee  Members 
Edward  A.  Baccht.  Vice  President.  The  Ar- 
row Company,  530  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

N.Y. 

George  BRldanzi,  International  President. 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  44  East 
23rd  Streei.Kew  "i'ork.  N.Y. 

Andrew  J,  BiemlUer,  AFL-CIO  Building. 
815   Sixteenth   St..   N.W.,  'Washington.  DC. 

\V.  H:^cien  C.imp.  V'lce  President,  Carwood 
Mfg  Co.  Winder.  Georgia. 

J.  M.  Chauham,  President.  Dundee  Mill.s. 
Inc.,  Griffin. Georgia. 

Frederick  B.  Dent.  President,  Mayfair  Mills. 
Arr.=idia.  S.C. 

Jewett  Flagg.  Flagg  Utlca  Corp.,  350  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Milton  Fried.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  Amerk-a,  15  Union  Sq..  New  York,  NY". 

J.  Burton  Frierson.  President.  Dixie  Yarns. 
Inc  .    1100   Watkins   St.    Chattanooga.   Tenn. 

Edw.ird  Goldberger.  Treasurer.  M.  Lowen- 
stem  &  Soi!^.  Ii;c.,  1430  Broadway,  New  York 
NY. 

Robert  C.  Jackson.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Aniericiin  Textile  Mfrs.  Inst..  Inc  ,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC. 

Edward  G.  John.'on.  President,  Thonvsoji 
Company.  1390  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Halbert  Jones.  Presid°nt,  Waverly  Mills, 
Laurinburg,  IN.C. 

Sidney  S.  Korzenik,  Executive  Director  i: 
Counsel,  N.itional  Knitted  Outerwear  Aisoc.. 
51  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Robert  P.  Lynn.  Vice  President.  Burlington 
Indu.nries,  Inc.  1430  Bro.idwav.  New  York 
N.Y. 

Robert  D.  McCiibe  Managing  Director, 
Underwear  Institute.  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
Y'ark,  N.Y. 

Irwin  S.  Mtltzcr.  President  and  Ch-iirman. 
Beaunlt  Corp.,  261  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY'. 

Ellis  Meredith,  Executive  Secretary.  Amer- 
Icin  Apparel  Mfrs.  Assn.,  2000  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C. 

J.imps  F.  Nields.  President.  Ware  Knitters. 
Inc  .  Ware.  Mass. 

George  Petiel,  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.   99   Tniversity   PI  .   New   York.   N  Y. 

Lawrence  S.  Phillips.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Phillip*  Van  Heusen  Corp..  417  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  fork,  N.Y. 

William  Pollock,  Textile  Workers'  Union  of 
America.   99   University   PI..   New   York.    NY. 

William  E.  Reid,  Preeident.  Riegel  Textile 
Corp  .  260  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

Howard  A  Richmond.  President.  Crompton 
Co  1071  Avenue  v!  the  Americas,  New  York 
N  Y, 

Willl.im  H  Ruffin.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Erwin  Mills,  Durham.  N.C. 

Herman  D.  Ruhm.  President.  Greenwood 
MUls.  Inc.,  Ill  W.  40th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Philip  Salem.  International  Vice  President 
United  Textile  Workers  of  Amercla,  90  Broad- 
way. LawTence,  Mass. 
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Uoyd  A.  Sarty,  President,  WelllDgton  Sears, 
111  W.  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

Robert  M.  Schwarzecbacb,  President. 
Schwarzenbftch  Huber  Co.,  470  I^3Urth  Atb- 
nue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Robert  S.  Small.  Precldent,  Woodside  Mills, 
GreenviUe.  3.C. 

Seabury  Stanton,  P.O.  Box  122.  South 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Robert  T.  Stevens,  President,  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens &  Co.,  Inc..  Stevens  Building,  Broadway 
at  41st  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

William  P.  Sullivan.  President.  Northern 
Textile  Aaaoc..  80  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

L,azare  Teper,  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
naent  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Randolph  A.  Walker,  Director  of  Market 
Research,  Iselln- Jefferson  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Vest 
4Ctli  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

The  Labor-Maxkagement  Comtniltee's 
relationship  with  Government  is  ob- 
served even  during  the  negotiatioi'  of 
bilateral  agreements  with  foreign  {;ov- 
emments.  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee often  accompany  the  official  U.S. 
negotiating  team.  An  industry  team 
headed  by  then  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturing  Institute, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Frierson,  attended  the  major 
review  of  the  LTA  in  December  1965. 
Though  they  do  not  participate  in  int-er- 
govemmental  negotiations  per  se,  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  are  present  for 
briefings  before  and  after  the  official  r.es- 
sions,  and  they  insist  on  maintaining  a 
detailed  contact  with  negotiations. 

The  attitude  of  the  Management- 
Labor  Comjnittee  has  been  described  to 
me  in  a  manner  I  find  difficult  to  relate : 

It  l3  aggressive  and  demanding,  cocky 
about  Its  right  of  entree  because  It  has  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  textile  policy 
been  given  such  entree.  Its  presentations 
at  meetings  with  the  ITAC  border  on  In- 
timidation. 

The  troublesome  question  is  whether 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  VS.  cotton  textile 
industry  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
for  the  last  5  years  been  implementing, 
rather  thiui  a  policy  representative  of 
the  national  iiUerest.  Were  the  Gov- 
ernment properly  to  insist  on  balancing 
the  claims  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
with  those  of  other  industries  and 
American  consumers,  this  relationship 
would  not  exist.  The  textile  industry 
cannot  be  blamed  too  harshly  for  taking 
advantage  of  what  is  offered  to  it. 

The  close  industry-Government  rela- 
tionship has  been  recognized  in  other 
ways.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges  was  himself  a  textile  executive. 
On  February  1,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
appointed  James  S.  Love  as  Deputy  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Textile 
Programs,  thus  elevating  textiles  from  a 
division  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  a  special  place  of  importance 
in  the  Commerce  Department.  Before 
his  appointment  Mr.  Love  was  an  exec- 
utive of  Burlington  Mills,  largest  textile 
producer  in  the  United  States  and  larg- 
est In  the  world. 

Of  course,  these  close  relationships  be- 
tween the  textile  industry  and  Govern- 
ment adm^inistrators  of  the  programs  af- 
fecting it,  seldom  equaled  in  the  U.S. 
Government  and  no  doubt  of  some  con- 
structive value,  do  not  end  with  formal 


consultation.  Infonnal  contacts  at  staff 
levels  occur  on  a  continuing  basis.  The 
result  is  a  dangerously  Intimate  industry 
role  in  the  admlnlatration  of  this  major 
international  program.  There  could  very 
well  be  a  conflict  of  interest  inherent  in 
the  unusual  extent  to  which  industry  has 
a  hand  in  the  administration  of  the  U.S. 
textile  program. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  in- 
dustry advisers  at  tiade  negotiations.  It 
is  a  good  principle  ^nd  I  continue  to  en- 
dorse its  applicatioBi  in  other  instances. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  evi- 
dence I  have  leads  me  to  believe  the  in- 
dustry-government relationship  has  be- 
come entirely  too  close,  and  that  it  re- 
quires full  public  di«ciosurc. 

IMPORTEaS'    ADVISOBY    COMMITIEE    A    FORMALITY 

The  Secretary  ol  Commerce  has  also 
established,  by  hi*  own  authority,  an 
Importers'  Textile  Advisory  Committee 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of 
American  Importars.  This  committee 
has  13  members,  chosen  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  meets  with  ITAC.  but  has  never 
met  with  the  Cabinet  Committee.  It  at- 
tempts to  meet  quarterly  but  in  practice 
has  not  met  on  scliedule  in  part  at  least 
because  its  members  are  frequently  out 
of  the  country.  A  member  of  this  com- 
mittee has  assured  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  given  little  heed.  He  believes 
that  its  advice  Is  disregarded.  No 
agendas  are  prepared  in  advance,  min- 
utes are  prepared  s|>oradically.  Members 
of  this  committee  are  also  given  security 
clearances.    A  list  of  members  follows: 

Importers'  Textilb  Advisory  Committee 

Edwin  A.  Elbert.  A»st.  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident. National  Covmcll  of  American  Im- 
porters, Inc.,  Ill  pyih  Avenue,  New  York". 
N.Y. 

Arthur  Ii.  Feinberg,  Promotional  Imports, 
Inc..  112  West  34th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

Herbert  Frelman.  Sxecutlve  Vice  President. 
Harold  A.  Jason.  In«  ,  10  West  33rd  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

Samuel  IshJkawa.  tlasaoka-Ishlkawa  &  As- 
sociates. 551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Leopold  B.  Lowy.  president.  Gay  Cottons, 
Inc.,  110  West  34th  Bt.,  New  York.  N.Y.- 
Emanuel Mevoraca,  Vice  President  of  Im- 
ports. Marlene  Indu«tries  Corporation,  1370 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bruce  Rabison.  Etecitive  Vice  President, 
Scheurer  &  Co..  270  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Louis  Silver,  President.  Fabrlnl  Imjjortc. 
Ltd..    10    West    33rd    t5treet     New    York.    N'.Y. 

Donald  J.  Spencer,  W.  T.  Grant  Company, 
1441  Broadway.  New  Tork.  N.Y 

Herman  R.  Spipgtl,  President.  BriarcUff 
Clothes,  Ltd.,  141  Ffflh  .^venue,  N»w  York, 
NY. 

Alan  Wlnnick,  Crafiston  Print  Works  Com- 
pany.  10  West   33rd  Street.   New   York.   NY. 

Monte  A.  Wolfson,  Lerner  Shops.  354  Park 
Avenue  South.  New  ifork.  NY. 

Richard  J.  Wood,  Director,  Foreign  Buying, 
Montgomery  Ward.  619  West  Chicago  Ave  . 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Importers'  Advisory  Committee  is 
not  effective.  It  does  not  aggressively 
represent  an  alternative  point  of  view  to 
that  expressed  by  U.S.  textile  industry 
and  official  policy.  In  part  this  is  be- 
cause the  importers  represented  on  the 
Committee  are  a  diverse  group.  As  a  gen- 
erality they  tend  to  give  Upservlce  to 
basic  trade  principles  and  speak  up  only 
when  their  own  special  interests  are  in- 


volved. But  when  an  importer  is  bene- 
fiting from  an  established  quota  in  his 
line  of  imports  he  seems  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo,  and  pleased  to  bene- 
fit from  what  small  quota  increments 
come  his  way.  In  the  Importers'  Ad- 
visory Committee  there  may  be  a  dis- 
incentive to  criticize,  because  those  whom 
one  criticizes  have  the  power  to  shut  off 
one's  import  trade. 

ITAC  ABUSES  PROPER  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

ITAC's  most  serious  failing  is  that  it 
operates  without  rules  for  establishing 
disruption  as  required  by  the  long-term 
arrangement.  When  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Office  of  Textiles  finds  a  certain 
rise  in  imports  in  a  particular  categorj- 
it  may  decide  to  initiate  discussion  of 
a  restraint  action  in  ITAC  without 
further  justification.  ITAC  can  make  its 
own  decision  about  what  disruption  Is 
in  a  particular  instance,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  a  statement  of  reasons  is  required 
by  LTA  article  3  when  one  government 
requests  another  government  to  restrain 
its  exports,  and  that  market  disruption 
as  defined  in  LTA  annex  C  must  be  the 
precondition  for  imposing  restraint.  The 
United  States  observes  this  requirement. 
But  tills  is  a  unilateral  procedure.  The 
producing  countries  have  no  choice  but 
ultimately  to  accept  such  statements, 
even  tliough  they  may  frequently  contest 
them. 

Hong  Kong  has  made  a  point  of  dis- 
puting every  U.S.  statement  of  the  need 
for  restraint  Eiccording  to  the  disruption 
criteria  stipulated  in  the  LTA.  India  and 
Pakistan  have  demanded  that  need  for 
restraints  be  judged  by  an  international 
review  board  established  under  GATT. 
much  as  a  U.S.  industry's  allegation  of 
injury  from  dumped  foreign  merchan- 
dise must  be  substantiated  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

I  have  had  reviewed  several  recent 
U.S.  disruption  statements  sent  to  for- 
eign governments.  The  reports  indicate 
that  they  failed  to  make  a  concrete  case 
for  protection  based  on  objective  criteria 
for  market  disruption.  Disruption  is 
stated,  but  not  proven  in  such  state- 
ments. We  simply  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  observing  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 3,  ignoring  the  need  to  establish  a 
condition  of  serious  damage  which  is 
actual,  not  potential  or  imagined.  As  one 
official  very  close  to  ITAC  put  it: 

What  they  do  is  temper  the  original  Com- 
merce Department  dlsrxiption  statements  so 
they  are  not  laughably  bad  and  send  them 
to  foreign  governments  as  required  by  LTA 

NO    PLANNING    OH    TARGETS   FOR   QUOTAS 

Another  serious  criticism  of  ITAC  i.s 
that  it  administers  the  cotton  textile  im- 
port control  program  without  establish- 
ing yearly  targets  for  each  of  the  64  cate- 
gories of  imports,  or  without  any  bow  to- 
ward a  rational  use  of  restraints  based  on 
projected  consumption  or  some  other 
economic  objective.  Its  purpose  seems 
simply  to  be  to  limit  imports  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent.  Therefore  It  resorts 
to  an  ad  hoc  approach,  simply  watchin? 
day  to  day,  week  to  week,  for  import 
trends  by  country  and  category  that  it 
considers  likely  to  threaten  "disruption." 


BT7REAT7CRATTC       PRESSCTIES       TO       CONFORM       TO 
ESTABLISHED  NORMS 

The  essential  shortcoming  of  U.S.  Im- 
plementation of  the  LTA  lies  in  the  insU- 
tution  established  to  administer  it.  Dis- 
ruption decisions  should  not  be  made  by 
the  same  body  that  admindsters  the  U.S. 
quotas,  a  body  ou  which  there  are  strong 
pressures  to  agree  to  limit  Imports  be- 
cause of  its  close  relationship  with  the 
U.S.  textile  industrj-,  which  is  in  no  way 
countervailed  by  another  group.  An  im- 
partial body  should  be  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  such  determi- 
nations. 

My  assertion  that  the  administration 
of  the  LTA  by  ITAC  is  abusive  could  be 
challenged  by  someone  who  might  say 
that  "a  dissenting  ITAC  member    such 
as  the  State  Department,  could  dispute 
an  ITAC  disruption  statement  and  re- 
straint decision,  thus  forcing  a  decision 
by  the  more  impartial,  more  statesman- 
like Cabinet  Committee."    But  the  dis- 
incentives to  doing  so  are  obvious  to  one 
who  understands  the  functioning  of  bu- 
reaucracy.    Within  his  Department  an 
ITAC   member    is    constrained    against 
forcing  an  Issue  to  Cabinet  level.    How 
many  times  can  a  Cabinet  officer  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  case  in  the  Committee 
regarding   a   matter   like   cotton    shirts 
from  Brazil,  an  item  of  low  dollar  value' 
After  a  time  the  ITAC  staff  man  who  in- 
sisted on  "escalating"  such  decisions  to 
Cabinet  level  would  be  considered  by  his 
superiors  unable  tc  do  his  job  properly 
Pew  bureaucrats  want  to  stir  the  pot  to 
the   extent   of    abandoning    their    ano- 
nymity to  force  a  high  level  review  of 
"small"  decisions. 

The  result  is  that  in  spite  of  some 
blatantly  faulty  economic  argument  be- 
hind restradnt  decisions  even  the  most 
well  informed,  impartial,  and  state.sman- 
like  members  of  the  ITAC  are  likely  to 
crumple  under  the  subtle  but  strong  bu- 
reaucratic pressures  that  confront  them. 

NO      INCE.NTIVE     TO      OBJECTIVITT 

In  making  their  decisions  all  membe-s 
of  the  ITAC.  no  matter  how  well  moti- 
vated, know  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
they  must  account  for  faultv  decisions 
Foreign  governments  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  decisions;  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  restraints,  they  can 
only  scream  "foul  play."  Not  a  single 
government  agency  can  act  as  a  brake  on 
the  administration  of  the  program. 
There  Is  no  provision  for  review  of  the 
program's  operation,  not  even  an  annual 
report,  which  is  a  common  requirement 
accompanying  most  delegations  of  au- 
thority to  the  Executive. 

Behind  the  ITAC  at  every  step  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  well  organized 
lobbies  in  the  United  SUtes,  accredited 
to  the  ITAC  in  the  sense  that  its  mem- 
bers have  great  access  to  and  influence 
on  the  ITAC  decisionmaking  process 
Finally,  there  has  always  been  congres- 
sional pressure  for  import  restrictions 
especially  in  the  textile  area. 

Who  is  at  fault  in  this  system  so  full 
of  faults?  One  culprit  is  the  US.  Con- 
gress, specifically  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
Agriculture  Committees  who  failed  to  do 
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their  job  in  shaping  good  legislaUon  in 
providing  oversight  and  review  of  tliis 
program  which  affects  the  economic  and 
therefore  the  political  future  of  many  de- 
veloping naUons.  The  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  must  also  ac- 
cept fuU  blame  for  conceiving,  adopting 
and  promoting  internationally  a  pro- 
gram which  in  my  opinion  represents 
r  ot  the  national  interest  but  the  special 
interest  of  a  single  industry.  Important 
as  this  industry  may  be. 

I  do  not  single  out  the  textile  industi-v 
for  blame.  No  group  can  be  blamed  for 
forcefully  presenting  its  case  to  Govern- 
ment.    It    remains    for    Govpmment 

Congress  and  the  Executive— to  seek  the 
real  causes  of  problem.^  and  create  sound 
solutions  to  them. 

The  operation  of  the  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement is  shocking  to  me.  It  allows 
a  kind  of  administrative  discretion  and 
lack  of  objectivity  that  to  my  knowledge 
is  equaled  nowhere  else  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, a  kind  of  government  by  men 
that  we  consider  typical  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, not  of  our  own.  The  admin- 
istration of  this  program  justifies  and 
substantiates  the  two  1962  suits  against 
ITAC.  The  operation  of  ITAC  must  be 
reshaped  for  the  remainder  of  the  LT.'\. 
and  for  any  period  for  whicli  it  mif.ht 
possibly  be  renewed.  The  abuses  evi- 
dent in  its  operation  must  be  corrected. 
Needed  first  steps  are  to  require  disrup- 
tion determinations  to  be  made  by  an 
independent  scholarlj'  body,  to  spell  out 
clearly  in  adrnmistrative  regulations  the 
mandate  and  the  limitations  of  the 
ITAC.  to  provide  congressional  oversight 
through  public  hearings,  and  to  put  its 
relationship  with  U.S.  industry  in  proper 
proportion. 

LTA  AND  C.S.  QUOTAS  VIOLATIONS  BOTH  OF  SOUND 
TRADE  PRINCIPLE  AND  OaTT 

Both  the  short-  and  long-term  ar- 
rangements and  present  U.S.  policy  vio- 
late the  ver>'  principles  of  trade  that 
were  being  publicly  proclaimed  through- 
out the  spring  and  summer  of  1962  as 
the  trade  expansion  bill  was  considered 
by  Congress.  They  are  also  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
GATT,  particularly  article  II,  paragraph 
1,  which  provides  that: 

No  prohibitions  or  restrictions  other  than 
duties,  taxes  or  other  charges,  whether  made 
effective  through  quotas,  import  or  export 
licenses  or  other  measures,  shall  be  instituted 
or  maintained  by  any  contracting  party  on 
the  importation  of  any  product  of  the  "ter- 
ritory of  any  other  contracting  party  or  on 
the  exportation  or  sale  for  export  "of  any 
product  destined  for  the  territory  of  any 
other  contracting  party. 

Paragraph  2(c)  of  article  II  allows 
exceptions  under  which  countries  can 
place  quotas  on  certain  agricultural  and 
fisheries  imports  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  which  it  is  attempting  to  con- 
trol, or  a  temporary  surplus  of  which 
it  is  trying  to  eliminate. 

Though  the  LTA  was  negotiated  under 
the  aegis  of  GATT  the  restrictive  devices 
it  permits  are  nonetheless  illegal  in 
terms  of  GATT.  An  excuse  can  be  found 
for  GATT's  participation  in  the  STA 
and  LTA  in  that  both  arrangements 
were  conceived  as  devices  ultimately  to 
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expand  trade.  The  exporting  countries 
certainly  accepted  STA  and  LTA  on 
faith  that  it  would  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  generous  spirit,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  continue  to  expand 
their  exports  and  be  free  of  importing 
countries'  threats  of  unilateral  action  to 
restrict  imports.  The  choice  for  them 
was  not  betjween  free  trade  and  Uie  STA 
but  between  the  STA  and  unilateral  re- 
strictive import  programs.  As  I  pointed 
out.  STA  and  LTA  formally  provided 
such  assurances,  and.  for  reasons  I  will 
explain  in  detail  below,  the  exporting 
developing— group  III— countries  are 
extremely  dissatisfiied  with  the  unex- 
pectedly restrictive  interpretation  and 
implementation  of  the  arrangement  by 
t;ie  group  I  importing  advanced  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  United  States. 

IS  TRADE,   NOT  AID,   MORE  THAN   A   SLOGAN? 

An  example  of  the  inherent  contradio. 
tion  between  the  provisions  of  the  LTA 
and  the  principles  of  GATT  is  provided 
by  the  case  of  restraint  on  Brazils  tex- 
tile exports  by  the  United  States. 

When  the  United  States  advised  Brazil 
that  categories  of  its  imports  to  the 
United  States  were  to  be  restrained  uni- 
laterally under  article  3  of  the  LTA,  its 
response  was  that  such  restraints  are  in 
violation  of  its  rights  as  a  member  of 
GATT.  Tbe  United  States  then  took 
the  position  that  under  article  6<c)  of 
the  LTA  the  United  States  must  treat 
unrestrained  nations  on  equal  terms 
with  restrained  nations  and  that  Brazil 
cannot  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
a  share  of  tbe  U.S.  market  that  is  inac- 
cessible to  other  nations  because  they 
are  under  restraint.  Thus  Uiere  remains 
between  the  LTA  and  the  GATT  this  un- 
resolved conflict  of  principle.  Theoret- 
ically and  legally  Brazil  could  take  coun- 
tervailing action  against  the  United 
States  by  restricting  our  exports  to  com- 
pensate for  Brazils  losses  of  export 
trade. 

Under  such  circumstances  can  Brazil 
be  blamed  because  It  takes  the  position 
that  GATT  membership  is  a  worthless 
formality?  Brazil  has  naturally  tended 
to  turn  to  other  orgamzations,  such  as 
the  United  ffetions  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development— UNCT AD— as  vehi- 
cles for  obtaining  the  X.ypt  of  world  trade 
environment  it  wants.  UNCTAD  de- 
votes Itself  to  achieving  for  developing 
countries  greater  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  developed  countries,  and  other 
objectives,  and  its  initiatives  have  hardly 
met  unrestrained  U.S.  approval.  The 
United  States  has  reiterated  the  posi- 
tion that  GATT  is  the  proper  and  most 
practical  forum  for  solnng  LDC  trade 
problems.  But  this  position,  to  some 
extent  quite  true,  has  little  credibility 
in  the  context  of  the  U.S.  restrictive  im- 
port control  program  it  has  implemented 
under  the  long-term  arrangement.  It 
instead  excites  the  derision  of  developing 
countries. 

In  his  statement  to  the  historic  meet- 
ing of  UNCTAD  at  Geneva  on  March  24, 
1964.  the  representative  of  Brazil  said: 

The  mdustrtellaed  countries  must  live  up 
to  tlie  challenges  which  are  now  facing  them 
and  stop  .striving  to  maximize  at  all  times 
their      trade      advantages.     Those      nations 
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which  regard  themselves  as  the  bearers  of 
culture  and  civilization,  must  now  listen  not 
only  to  the  plea  of  2  billion  human  beings 
in  search  of  decent  standards  of  living,  but 
also  to  countries  which,  although  economi- 
cally underdeveloped,  are  able  to  come  to 
this  Conference  not  with  a  plea  for  help 
but  with  a  catalogue  of  measures  to  solve 
problems  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment concerning  the  whole  of  mankind. 

To  these  countries  the  GATT,  which 
stemmed  from  the  Havana  Conference 
of  1947  and  the  aborted  Havapa  Charter, 
was  discriminatory  and  unrealistic. 
Said  the  representative  of  Brazil: 

From  1946  to  1954,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  concentrated  on 
changing  the  GATT  contract,  in  order  that  it 
could  be  made  more  comprehensive,  to  take 
care  of  particular  situations  peculiar  to  prob- 
lems of  economic  development. 

Even  the  1954  revision  did  not  satisfy 
the  developing  countries.  Their  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  established  world 
trade  order  and  rules  governing  it  led 
eventually  to  the  now  permanent  XJ.N. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
It  tUso  caused  the  contracting  parties  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trtwie  at  last  to  adopt  in  1964  a  new 
chapter  of  the  General  Agreement  re- 
garding trade  with  developing  countries, 
and  this  chapter  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  Interpreted  and  Implemented  at 
Geneva  in  the  Kennedy  round  trade  ne- 
gotiations, on  which  I  serve  as  a  con- 
gressional delegate.  ■  GATT  stands  little 
ch^ce  of  succeeding  with  such  an  efifort 
whwi  the  developed  countries  who  have 

in  the  past  dominated  GATT,  use  that 
organization  to  impose  on  the  developing 
countries  programs  like  the  long-term 
arrangement,  which  prevents  them  from 
earning  their  livelihood  through  trade. 
Certainly  in  the  case  of  cotton  textiles, 
"trade  not  aid"  is  simply  a  convenient 
slogan. 

U.S.  COTTON  TI3tTll.E  TRADE  POLICY   HARMFTJI.  TO 
DITVEI-OPING  COUNTRIES 

A  review  of  the  effects  of  the  LTA  on 
developing  countries  justifies  this  con- 
clusion. The  language  of  LTA  shows  it 
was  a  temporary  measure  designed  to  al- 
low time  for  the  industrialized  textile 
manufacturing  countries  to  adapt  their 
economies  to  new  trends  in  international 
cotton  textile  trade.  LTA  was  intended 
to  result  in  substantial  but  gradual  in- 
creases of  industrial  countries'  imports  of 
cotton  textiles.  I  will  show  in  a  later 
section  that  the  U.S.  textile  industry  con- 
siders its  need  for  the  LTA  to  be  perma- 
nent. Rather  than  allow  LTA  to  lapse  in 
September  1967,  the  industry  has  united 
to  claim  that  LTA-type  quotas  should 
be  extended  to  wool  and  manmade  tex- 
tiles. This  Industry  attitude  justifies  de- 
veloping countries'  fear  that  the  United 
States  looks  on  the  LTA  as  a  pei-manent 
fixture  of  its  international  trade  policy, 
and  a  precedent  for  similar  arrangements 
for  other  products. 

THE  UAJOK  REVIEW  OF  THE  LTA 

While  industry  continues  its  claims  for 
import  relief  In  the  United  States,  the 
developing  countries  continue  to  press  for 
reforming  or  removing  LTA.    The  major 


review  of  the  long-term  arangement  pro- 
vided for  in  article  8<d)  of  the  arrange- 
ment, held  in  Geneva  on  December  6-11, 
1965,  under  auspices  of  the  GATT  Cotton 
Textiles  Committee,  provided  the  export- 
ing countries  with  the  necessary  forum  in 
which  to  air  their  gp-ievances,  and  it  al- 
lowed the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped Importing — group  I — countries  to 
defend  their  programs  under  the 
arrangement. 

LDC  STAKE  IN  COTTON  TIXTILE  EXPORTS  IS  GRE:.AT 

The  developing  countries  already  ha%e 
a  considerable  stake  in  the  export  of  cot- 
ton textiles.  The  following  tables  show 
the  importance  of  ootton  textile  exports 
in  several  ways,  line  first,  taken  from 
the  United  Nations  World  Economic 
Survey  published  in  1964,  shows  the  im- 
portance of  cotton  textile  fabrics,  cloth- 
hig,  and  yarns  in  relation  to  total  de- 
veloping country  exports  under  SITC 
categories  841.  652,  656.  651,  and  655  be- 
low. These  categories  total  30.3  percent 
of  developed  market  economies'  imports 
of  manufacturers  from  developing  eco- 
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nomics,  with  an  estimated  value  in  1962 
of  $497  million. 

Anotlier  table  shows  the  developing  and 
developed  countries'  share  of  world  cot- 
ton textile  exports  between  1953  and 
1964.  This  table  supports  the  claim  of 
the  developing  exporting  countries  that 
their  total  cotton  textile  exports  have  in- 
creased by  a  smaller  amount  in  the  period 
1960-65  than  in  the  period   1953-60. 

A  table  comparing  cotton  textile  ex- 
ports witli  exports  of  all  products,  manu- 
factured and  unprocessed,  of  19  develop- 
ing countries  for  1964  shows  that  cotton 
textiles  account  for  relatively  small  per- 
centages of  total  exports  for  most  coun- 
tries. Even  major  cotton  textile  export- 
ers like  India  and  Pakistan  derive  only 
0.7  percent  of  their  export  income  from 
cotton  textiles.  Those  who  claim  that 
U.S.  imports  from  such  countries  are 
very  iiigh.  and  increasing,  must  acknowl- 
edge that  in  many  cases  imports  have 
simply  risen  rapidly  from  a  very  low 
base. 

These  data  follow: 

omien—Impwts  of  inanufuclures  from  developing  uiarkct  econoniicx, 
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Cotton  textile  exports  compared   with   total 
exports    (selected   developing   oountHes). 

(Dollars  in  millions] 
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WHT    QtTOTAS   MULTIPLT 

The  reason  for  the  multiplication  of 
products  restrained  is  that,  as  one  cate- 
gory of  a  countr>-'s  exports  is  shut  off, 
producUon  naturally  tends  to  shift  into 
products,  not  yet  restrained,  that  are 
demanded  in  foreign  markets. 

Similarly,  when  all  of  one  counti->''s 
exports  are  effectively  restrained,  yet 
another  country  is  naturaUy  likely  to 
take  advantage  of  unsatisfied  demand 
and  Its  own  economies  of  production, 
and  begin  to  manufacture  cotton  textiles 
for  expKDrt. 

The  role  of  U.S.  demand  for  cot- 
ton textiles  is  key  to  this  process.  To 
shut  off  imports  from  one  or  many 
sources  does  not  dampen  demand  but 
frustrates  it.  Thus.  U.S.  demand  has 
."dimply  sought  new  sources  of  textile  sup- 
ply. The  result  is  that  UJS.  demand  has 
helped  to  stimulate  new  textile  exports 
even  from  somewhat  inefficient,  mar- 
ginal suppUers. 

Mexico,  for  example,  is  a  relatively 
liigh  cost  producer,  and  in  normal  times 
Mexico's  exports  would  to  a  great  extent 
not  be  competitive  in  the  U.S.  market. 
However,  U.S.  Imports  from  Mexico  have 
now  become  quite  large,  reaching  49,- 
813,018  equivalent  sqizare  yards  from 
October  1,  1965,  through  May  31,  1966 
up  from  3.620.384  square  yards  in  fiscal 
year  1960-61.  VS.  cotton  textile  import 
PoUcy  has  thus  had  the  effect  of  encour- 
aging foreign  production  of  many  varie- 
ties of  cotton  textiles,  and  of  spreading 
this  capacity  among  many  nations. 

In  its  initial  stages  this  process  was 
healthy.  The  control  of  cotton  textile 
exports  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  for 
example,  gave  other  potential  producers 
with  a  good  natural  ability  to  produce 
economically  a  chance  to  develop  their 
capacity  and  to  export. 

At  present,  however,  U.S.  textile  policy 
IS  having  a  harmful  economic  impact 
because  it  has  worked  to  promote  exports 
from  less  efficient  sources,  in  other 
words,  we  have  penalized  the  relatively 
few  really  efficient  cotton  textile  pro- 
ducers, and  have  caused  an  increasing 
number  of  formerly  uncompetiUve  pro- 
ducers to  begin  to  invest  their  scarce  re- 
sources in  relatively  uneconomic  uses 
Mexico  and  Brazil  are  good  examples  of 
countries  whose  textiles  have  only  be- 


come attractive  very  recently  simpb-  be- 
cause of  high  U.S.  demand  and  shortages 
and  our  Inability  to  buj'  textiles  from 
cheajser  sources  which  are  now  re- 
strained under  the  LTA.  U.S.  demand 
has  stimulated  Mexican  cotton  textile 
industrj'  and  may  well  have  caused  new 
investment  and  higher  employment  ui 
this  industry,  in  more  normal  times 
when  U.S.  demand  wanes,  high-cost  sup- 
pliers like  Mexico  will  be  the  first  to  lose 
U.S.  customers.  The  potential  effect  on 
the  Mexican  economy  is  obvious. 

I  will  discuss  further  laelow  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  U.S.  administration  of 
its  cotton  textile  program  on  developing 
economies,  with  particular  reference  to 
Singapore. 

THE    KEY    ROU:    Or    TEXTILE     MANXJTACTURE    IN 
INDUSTRIAL     DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  almost  universally  considered  that 
textile  manufacture  is  one  of  the  easiest 
industries  to  create  in  a  developing  econ- 
omy because  it  requires  relatively  little 
capital  and  infrastnjcture  and  because  it 
can  nourish  itself  on  existing  consumer 
demand  for  a  universally  needed  prod- 
uct. Textile  industrj-  was  the  starting 
point  in  the  industrialization  of  most  of 
uie  presently  industriaUv  advanced 
countries. 

The  history  of  the  textile  industry  is 
interesting  and  instructive  in  the  present 
context.  The  development  of  mecha- 
luzed  textile  production  In  England  and 
the  United  States  in  the  late  18th  and 
19th  centuries  eliminated  cottage  hand- 

weavmg  industry  in  those  countries 
Then,  as  England  began  to  export  ma- 
chme-made  textiles,  the  same  phenom- 
enon occurred  in  other  countries,  where 
production  was  stUl  based  on  hand  spin- 
rung  and  hand  weaving.     India,  which 

for  centuries  had  been  an  exporter  of 
hand-woven  cotton  cloih.  became  an  im- 
porter of  machine-made  cotton  textiles. 
Today   the   tables  are   turned      In  its 
process  of  industrial  development  India 
L£  taking  advantage  of  its  economies  of 
production    to    export    machine-made 
cotton  textiles,  just  as  England  did  in  the 
19th  century.    As  ability  to  manufacture 
textiles  spreads  from  one  country  to  an- 
other and  more  and  more  countries  be- 
come exporters,  various  economic  shifts 
are  taking  place  among  them     For  ex- 
ample. Japan  in  /W55  could  be  said  to 
produce    certain    cotton    textiles    more 
cheaply  thaii  any  other  nation.     Then 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Republic  of  China 
and  others  entered  the  export  picture  in 
good  part  because  of  Japan's  voluntary 
restraint  program,  rapidly  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  demand  for  their  products  in 
the  United  States  and  other  markets  and 
soon   developing  capital   intensive    effi- 
cient, cotton  textile  industries. 

The  result  of  this  proliferation  of  pro- 
ducers is  that  textile  Industries  in  Japan 
and  even  Hong  Kong  have  reached  the 
stage  of  development  where  their  domi- 
nant market  positions  are  being  threat- 
ened by  lower  cost  textile  producers,  such 
as  India,  Pakistan.  Korea,  and  the 
Umted  Arab  Republic.  Thus  we  find 
that  Japan  and  even  Hong  Kong  are 
almost  satisfied  with  the  long-term 
arrangement,  because  It  guarantees 
them  a  certain  share  of  at  least  the  U.S. 
market   and   removes   the   necessity   to 
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compete  with  the  newcomers  to  world 
cotton  textile  trade,  ironically  considered 
by  Japanese  industr>-  to  be  "sweatshop" 
producers.  To  try  to  make  itself  again 
a  competitive  force  in  cotton  textiles  the 
Japanese  Industry  has  made  structural 
adjustmentsv  as  have  the  Uruted  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  Jap- 
anese have  become  a  status  quo  power  in 
this  field,  with  an  unhealthy  interest  in 
mamtaming  the  sliare  of  world  cotton 
textile  markets  it  now  has  imder  LTA 
and  preventing  more  efficient  producers 
from  supplying  demand  now  supplied  by 
the  Japanese.  This  development  dem- 
onstrates another  distortive  effect  of  the 
long-term  arrangement. 

DEVELOPING   COrNTHIES-    POSmONS    ON    LTA 

Recognizing  their  stake  in  increased 
exports  the  developing  group  n  counUies 
ask  for  changes  in  the  current  restrictive 
use  of  LTA  which  wiU  make  it  more 
palatable.  A  review  of  these  complaints 
as  ihey  were  expressed  at  the  major  re- 
view of  LTA  last  December  will  bring 
home  to  the  gentlemen— Messrs  Lan- 
DRru,  JoKAS,  DoRN.  and  Davis— the 
LTAs  adverse  impact  on  developing 
countries,  in  whose  weU-being  and  pros- 
perity the  United  States  has  a  great 
stake.  Because  the  GATT  documents 
reporting  these  meeUngs  are  intended 
for  restricted  distribution,  I  will  para- 
phrase rather  than  quote  the  comments 
of  the  representatives  of  the  attending 
countries.  The  GATT  document  of 
most   relevance  is  COT/M  5.     I   would 

note  that  in  preparation  for  the  major 
review  the  GATT  secretariat  compiled 
statistical  studies  of  unusual  complete- 
ness. They  »re  considered  by  aU  coun- 
tries except  KEC  to  be  above  dispute  and 

were  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  major 
review  by  all  other  LTA  participants 
I  will  use  these  statistics  to  some  extent 


below. 


CO.NSP2RACV     OF    RICH     AGAINST     POOR- 


To  developing  countries  the  long-term 
arrangement  looks,  generaUy  speaking 
like  a  conspinacy  of  the  advanced  coun- 
tries against  the  underdeveloped  ones 
In  only  one  case  has  one  developed  coun- 
try imposed  a  quota  on  another-  Italy 
impcsed  a  restraint  in  1965  on  a  minor 
L.S.  export.  There  exists,  in  fact  a  gen- 
tleman s  agreement  among  developed 
countries  that  they  wUl  not  restrain  eacli 
other's  exports. 

In  the  eyes  of  developing  countries  the 
arrangement  has  largely  failed  in  its 
goal  of  promoting  orderly  growth  of  ex- 
ports of  developing  coimtries,  but  ser\-es 
the  interests  of  the  developed  countries 
very  well.  Accepted  as  a  temporarv 
measure  in  onder  to  help  the  developed 
coimtries  adjust  to  new  trends  in  inter- 
national cotton  textUe  trade,  these  coun- 
tries had  thought  that  the  arrangement 
could  promote  increased  cotton  textile 
exports,  promote  the  international  divi- 
sion of  labor  by  helping  industrialized 
countries  shift  from  less  profitable  to 
more  profitable  uses  for  labor  and  capital. 
This  has  not  been  the  case,  they  be- 
lieve. The  developed  countries  have 
merely  erected  higher  barriers  against 
imports  and  used  this  relief  actively  to 
promote  the  development  of  their  cotton 
textile  Industries,  which  in  most  part  they 
show  no  sign  of  wishing  again  to  expose 
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to  International  competition.  Tliey  be- 
lieve that  the  LTA,  an  Important  flepar- 
ture  from  the  principles  of  the  GATT, 
has  failed  in  its  objectives  as  expressed 
In  its  preamble.  The  arrrangement  has 
come  to  mean  legalization  of  illegal  re- 
strictions and  discriminatory  action  in 
order  to  fnistrate.  rather  than  promote, 
their  exports.  It  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
tinue this  very  bad  precedent  for  inter- 
national trade,  and  they  ask  that  meas- 
ures be  adopted  soon  to  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives of  the  preamble  of  the  LTA,  which 
I  quoted  above. 

NO    BASIS    rO«    CONTINUING    THE    ARRANGEMENT 

The  representative  of  Pakistan  set 
forth  at  the  u  ■^jor  review  thrae  crlteiia 
which  his  government  thought  should  be 
the  basis  for  continuing  the  LTA's  re- 
strictive provisions:  first,  had  there  t)een, 
or  was  there,  any  serious  damage  or 
threat  of  damage  to  domestic  producers 
in  the  Industrialized  countries  from  im- 
ports from  developing  countries;  second, 
had  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
industriali2ed  countries  been  undertaken 
so  as  to  make  the  LTA  unnecessary,  as 
was  promised  at  the  time  of  LTA's  ne- 
gotiation; third,  had  there  been  substan- 
tially growing  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing countries'  exports? 

Pakistan's  representative's  answers  to 
these  questions  were:  first,  the  LDC  ex- 
ports liad  not  proven  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  developed  countries;  second,  that  be- 
cause of  the  modernization  and  rational- 
ization Of  the  industry  in  developed 
countries  special  protective  measures 
were  no  longer  necessary ;  third,  that  the 
LTA  had  not  in  practice  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial and  orderly  growth  of  cotton 
textile  exports  but  had  considerably  re- 
stricted trade  opportunities  in  these 
goods  compared  with  the  rate  of  growth 
during  the  years  1953  to  1960. 

His  conclusion  was  that  the  LTA 
should  be  discontinued  or  changed  sub- 
stantially. Pakistan  believed  it  partic- 
ularly disturbing  that  attempts  were 
being  made  during  the  major  review  to 
make  a  case  for  indefinitely  continuing 
the  arrangement,  amounting  therefore 
to  a  permanent  breach  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

INEQUTTTES  IN  LTA  ADMIKISTKATION 

The  developing  cotton  textile  export- 
ing countries  of  group  II  have  persistent- 
ly complained  about  aspects  of  the  ar- 
rangement, particularly  the  capricious 
manner  in  which  the  quotas  have  been 
administered  by  various  group  I  coun- 
tries. Above  all  they  have  criticized  the 
loose  interpretation  by  group  I  countries 
of  criteria  in  annex  C  of  the  LTA  for  de- 
termining market  disruption.  These 
criticisms  are  directed  both  against  the 
United  States  and  also  against  other 
group  I  coimtries.  The  United  States  by 
no  means  bears  alone  the  burden  of  such 
criticism. 

In  discussing  the  abuse  of  the  criteria 
for  market  disruption  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  contracting  parties  of 
OATT  on  March  31,  1966,  developing 
country  representatives  complained  that 
the  Importing  countries  were  the  sole 
judges  whether  or  not  their  markets  had 
been  disrupted  or  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
rupted.   Market  disruption  was  a  con- 


cept that  belonged  more  to  the  realm  of 
mysticism  than  to  tlie  domain  of  rational 
discourse,  said  one  tepresentative  at  the 
major  review  in  December  1965,  noting 
that  the  GATT  Secretariat's  studies 
showed  that  safeguards  against  market 
disruption  had  been  liberally  used  even 
in  situations  when  they  were  not  called 
for. 

Japan's  representative  pointed  out  that 
the  provi.sions  of  LTA,  article  2,  had  not 
been  realized.  This  article  calls  for  sub- 
stantial elimination  of  existing  import 
restrictions  in  sevaral  countries.  The 
representative  from  India  joined  in  this 
criticism  and  both  of  them  criticized  the 
so-called  Nordwijk  agreement,  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  on  May  9.  1958.  by 
France.  Italy,  West  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  It 
consists  of  two  elements.  First,  its  mem- 
bers agree  not  to  reexport  to  member 
countries  or  to  African  states  a.s.sociated 
with  the  EEC,  gray. goods  or  staple  fiber 
materials  imported  fiom  Japan,  China. 
India,  Hong  Kong,  oi-  Pakistan  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  finishing.  Second,  it  al- 
lows an  effective  Control  on  such  re- 
exports either  through  government 
channels,  or  where  government  author- 
ity is  lacking,  by  tlie  textile  industry  it- 
self. This  agreement,  still  in  force, 
further  rigidifies  European  textile  mar- 
kets and  halters  competition.  It  is  an 
element  of  the  w  hite  man's  club  attitude 
referred  to  above. 

Several  governments  criticized  the 
U.S.  use  of  the  sy^m  of  64  categories 
in  which  imports  can  be  restrained.  This 
system  is  found  to  be  particularly  rigid 
and  discouraging  to  exporters.  Spain 
criticized  the  categofies  because  they  dis- 
rupt and  disorganize  the  traditional  flow 
of  export  and  linet  of  production.  In 
addition,  Pakistan  claimed  that  exports 
to  Prance,  Germanj',  Italy,  and  Austria 
were  small  and  categorized  in  such  a  way 
that  it  became  diflUcult  for  Pakistan  to 
utilize  them.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  existing  restraints 
and  new  bilateral  restraints  is  criticized. 
Israel  complained  that  quotas  were  set 
on  such  a  low  base  in  the  case  of  newly 
exporting  countries  like  itself  that  a  5- 
percent  yearly  increase  was  meaningless 
in  terms  of  its  capacity  to  export. 

ADVERSE    ECONOMIC    IMPACT    OF    U.S.    QUOTA 
ADMINISTRATION,  AN  EXAMPLE 

The  effect  of  recent  U.S.  unilateral 
quota  restraints  on  imports  from  Singa- 
pore illustrates  the  flisruptive  effects  LTA 
restraints  can  have  on  developing  coun- 
tries. It  will  show  at  least  partly  why 
developing  countries  find  the  LTA  of- 
fensive. 

In  May  this  year  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  a  decision  by  ITAC,  in- 
formed Singapore  that  it  would  Impose 
restraints  on  three  categories  of  cotton 
textile  manufactures.  Imports  in  cate- 
gory 19,  print  cloth,  were  reduced  from 
the  730,000  square  yards  that  entered 
the  United  States  In  the  first  12  of  the 
15  months  immediately  preceding  the 
restraint  date,  down  to  500,000  square 
yards.  Imports  unfler  categorj-  26,  badly 
needed  duck  fabria,  were  reduced  from 
2.4  million  square  yards  to  1.1  million. 
Imports  of  woven  blouses,  category  52, 


were  reduced  from  128,000  dozen  to 
52,000  dozen,  less  than  half  the  previous 
level.  These  quotas  were  put  in  effect  for 
the  year  following  the  restraint  date.  I 
do  not  have  statistics  on  the  value  of 
these  imports  and  the  dollar  amount  lost 
to  Singapore  because  of  the  U.S.  quotas. 
Though  the  dollar  values  were  probably 
small,  the  cutbacks  were  no  doubt  mean- 
ingful to  Singapore's  small  economy. 

Necessarily  these  cutbacks  caused 
about  half  the  production  of  the  units 
producing  exports  to  the  United  States 
to  be  cut  and  therefore  had  a  decided 
impact  on  jobs  and  incomes.  Export  in- 
come is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the 
new  State  of  Singapore,  where  luiem- 
ployment  among  the  politically  uneasy 
Chinese  population  is  a  major  problem. 
I  would  ask  an  American  manufacturer 
what  his  response  would  be  were  one- 
half  of  his  exports  to  a  major  market 
cut  in  half  arbitrarily.  I  suspect  the 
effecfc  would  be  electric.  The  industry 
concerned  would  make  urgent  appeals  to 
Congressmen  and  the  State  Department 
demandincr  that  "something  be  done" 
instantly  about  this  foreign  discrimina- 
tion against  U.S.  goods. 

In  spite  of  their  dissatisfactions  and 
complaints  the  developing,  group  II,  na- 
tions realize  for  the  most  part  that  they 
cannGt  expect  to  force  the  advanced, 
proup  I,  countries  to  abandon  the  LTA 
when  it  expires  in  September  1967.  In 
part  this  attitude  stems  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  the  re- 
newal of  the  LTA  without  any  change 
is  a  precondition  for  cuts  in  U.S.  cotton 
textile  tariffs  and  expansion  of  quotas. 
I  will  discuss  the  U.S.  negotiating  strat- 
egy in  detail  below. 

CHANGES    IN    LTA    DESIRED    BT    DEVELOPING 
EXPORTING    COUNTRIES 

The  representative  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  best  summarized  the  types  of 
changes  that  developing  countries  would 
like  to  make  in  the  LTA.  The  objective 
of  expanded  trade  expressed  in  the  ar- 
rangement's preamble  should  be  reaf- 
firmed, restrictions  on  cotton  textile  im- 
ports incompatible  with  the  general 
agreement  should  be  eliminated  as  set 
forth  in  article  2,  recourse  to  miilateral 
restraints  under  article  3  should  be  hm- 
ited  only  to  the  cases  where  market  dis- 
ruption is  fully  justified,  taking  into 
account  the  ratio  of  imports  to  consump- 
tion, production  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try, its  capacity  to  export,  and  the  im- 
portance of  these  exports  to  the  countr>''s 
economic  development.  Special  account 
should  also  be  taken  of  the  provision  of 
LTA,  article  3,  paragraph  5,  in  order  to 
avoid  damage  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  the  exporting  country.  The 
annual  growth  factors  of  annex  B,  as  well 
as  the  percentage  by  which  the  ceilings 
within  the  aggregate  limit  fixed  in  a 
bilateral  agreement  can  be  exceeded, 
should  be  increased,  and  new  elements 
should  be  introduced  into  the  criteria  for 
market  disruption,  such  as  the  need  to 
establish  a  relationship  between  a  sudden 
upswing  in  imports  and  the  volume  of 
production  in  the  importing  country. 

Jhe  developing  exporting  coimtries  arc 
universally  dissatisfied  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  long-term  arrangement.    Iii 


fact.  In  a  strict  sense  most  developed 
countries,  mcluding  the  United  States, 
have  observed  the  growth  obligations  of 
the  LTA  as  expressed  in  annex  B  of  the 
long-term  arrangement.  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  exceeded.  But  it  is  futile 
to  try  to  satisfy  a  hungry  country  which 
compares  what  it  could  be  earning  in 
foreign  exchange  to  what  It  actually  is 
earning.  Pakistan  pointed  out  at  the 
major  review  that  it  was  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  export  over  100  million  square 
yards  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  alone.  Recognizing  that 
his  country's  exports  had  risen,  he  said 
that  their  problem  was  that  LDC  requne- 
ments  of  foreign  exchange  were  so  much 
sreater  than  their  earning  capacity.  The 
result  is  that  the  imbalance  in  tlieir  trade 
with  developed  countries  was  increasing 
yearly.  A  few'  million  yards  of  material, 
of  tremendous  importance  m  a  poor 
country's  frame  of  reference,  is  next  to 
nothing  in  the  United  States  which  im- 
ported a  total  of  1.2  billion  square  yards 
ni  LTA  year  1964-65,  and  where  sales  of 
textile  mill  products  and  apparel  and 
other  finished  products  were  $34  2  billion 
in  calendar  year  1965. 

It  can  be  argued  that,  because  LDCs 
and  Japan  accepted  the  LTA  in  1962 
they  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  LTA  has  been  used.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  many  bilateral  agree- 
ments that  have  been  negotiated  under 
LTA  were  not  contemplated  by  the  LDC^ 
in  1962.  They  were  assured  and  they 
expected  very  sparing  use  of  LTA  I  ani 
sure  very  few  anticipated  that  the  bi- 
lateral agreements  negotiated  under  the 
innocent-appearing  article  4  would  have 
multiplied  as  they  have.  Most  surprised 
of  course,  are  the  developing  countiies 
themselves,  who  under  the  long-term 
arrangement  have  no  recourse  to  which 
to  appeal  the  restrictions  imposed  uni- 
laterally on  their  exports.  In  a  sense 
they  are  at  fault  for  not  having  seen  to 
It  that  the  LTA  contained  provisions  for 
review  of  disruption  statements,  and 
other  safeguards  against  capricious  use 
of  the  arrangement  bv  importine 
countries. 

The  LTA  has  in  fact  degenerated  from 
a  multilateral  undertaking  to  an  um- 
brella for  the  unilateral  action  of  the  im- 
portmg  group  I  countries  and  for  bi- 
lateral agreements.  It  can  in  justice  be 
asked.  In  what  sense  is  the  LTA  a  truly 
multilateral  arrangement?  Each  of  the 
major  importing  areas,  the  United 
States,  the  EEC,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, have  their  own  understanding  and 
administration  of  its  pro\'isions,  which 
result  in  varying  forms  and  intensities 
of  restrictions.  The  essence  of  the  ar- 
rangement, articles  2  and  3.  were  sub- 
ject to  hardly  any  form  of  international 
supervision,  least  of  all  the  ci-iteria  of 
market  disruption. 

Dr.  Hunsberger,  in  "The  US.  and 
Japan  m  World  Trade."  published  in  1964 
by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
New  York,  after  commenting  on  opti- 
mistic aspects  of  the  LTA  summarized  it^ 
inherently  dangerous  implications  well 
when  he  wrote: 

In  contrast  to  these  (optimistic)  tenden- 
cies are  some  disturbing  initial  experiences 
in  the  negotiations  and  application  of  the 


agreement.  The  hlgh-soimding  multilateral 
agreement  exists  because  the  protectionist 
forces  in  the  U.S.  textile  industry  are  very 
powerful.  Negotiation  of  the  International 
arrangements  involved  American  diplomatic 
pressure  of  types  and  degrees  that  seem  un- 
becoming to  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  especially  when  our  basic  policies  are 
professedly  liberal.  The  United  States 
brought  much  of  its  influence  to  bear  in  ex- 
tracting questionable  bargains  from  weaker 
nations  in  contravention  of  Important  prin- 
ciples. What  Is  worse,  the  long  list  of  re- 
strictions reportedly  urged  on  Japan  in  the 
1963  bilateral  negotiations  on  cotton  textiles 
and  the  reported  strong  arm  tactics  used  in 
these  negotiations  8ugge.st  far  le-s  American 
concern  for  the  trading  principles  Involv^l 
than  for  arranging  special  privileges  In  behalf 
of  a  politically  powerful  producer  group  in 
the  United  States.  These  dangerous  prece- 
dents augur  111,  both  for  American  policy 
and  for  the  actions  of  other  countries  that 
may  find  themselves  able  to  elbow  their  wav 
internationally  without  regard  for  basic  pol- 
icy principles. 

SOME    RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    DEVEIOPING 
COUNTRIES 

The  developing  countries  of  group  II 
are  not  entirely  and  irrevocably  at  the 
mercy  of  the  group  I  countries.  They 
can  both  contest  the  administration  of 
the  LTA  at  everj-  point  where  they  find 
it  vuhierable  and  they  can  balk  at  its 
renewal.  Should  group  I  countries  re- 
vert to  threats  of  unilateral  resti'ictions 
on  textile  imports,  the  LDCs  would  in 
fact  be  in  a  quandary.  But  LDCs  as  a 
whole  are  far  better  represented  in  world 
councils  than  m  1962.  The  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment has  given  the  LDCs  a  fonim  where 
they  can  speak  their  minds  about  then- 
trade  and  aid  problems,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent exert  leverage  on  the  developed 
countries.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
should  automatically  accept  the  recom- 
mendations and  demands  of  UNCTAD. 
But  we  should  give  careful  consideration 
particularly  to  LDC  trade  problems,  con- 
sideration which  should  have  been  given 
in  the  early  1950's. 

But  the  developing  exporting  countries 
can  take  steps  to  increase  production 
consumption  and  trade  on  their  own 
There  are.  it  would  seem  to  me.  ways  m 
which  they  can  both  increase  internal 
consumption  of  textiles  and  increase  tex- 
tile trade  among  themselves.  Dr  Eric 
Wyndham-White.  Director-General  of 
the  GATT,  has  pointed  out  that  a  grad- 
ual hberalization  of  trade  between  less- 
developed  countries  would  lead  to  greater 
competition,  thereby  contributing  to  in- 
creased efficiency  in  their  cotton  indus- 
tries, and  avoiding  investment  in  ineffi- 
cient and  imnecessary  cotton  textile 
manufacturing  capacity  in  countries  bet- 
ter able  to  produce  other  items  for  ex- 
port. Dr.  Raul  Prebisch,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.N.  Confei-ence  on  Trade  and 
Development,  assures  that  his  organiza- 
tion is  finishing  a  study  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, now  complete  for  a  few  selected  Lat- 
in American  countries  but  to  be  ex- 
tended to  other  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  There  are  many  lines  of  pos.sible 
exports,  and  in  some  cases  these  are 
really  effective  exports,  he  has  said. 

Dr.  Wyndham-White  has  also  pointed 
out   that   measures   could   be   taken   to 
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stimulate  Irrtemal  demand  for  textiles  in 
many  developing  countries.  Such  coun- 
tries often  have  poorly  developed  distrib- 
utive systems  and  a  low-volume,  high- 
profit  concept  of  marketing.  In  addition 
such  countiies  have  tended  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  export  markets  which  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change, a  natural  tendency.  Developing 
countries  should  make  every  effort  to  de- 
velop internal  demand  for  textile  prod- 
ucts. 

Developing  countries  have  been  criti- 
cized for  concentrating  on  cotton  textile 
manufacture  and  not  diversifying.  Dr 
Prebisch  in  an  undated  conversation  with 
U.S  business  executives  published  last 
spring  by  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  com- 
mented that: 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
drive  for  exports  of  manufactures  from  de- 
veloping countries  has  appeared  first  in  tex- 
tiles, a  very  vulnerable  industry.  There  are 
many  other  opportunities. 

Director  General  Wyndham-White  lias 
said,  however,  that  his  Secretariat's  ex- 
haustive studies  in  preparation  for  the 
major  review  of  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment led  hiai  to  obsene  that,  contra r>' 
to  what  may  sometimes  be  beheved,  the 
process  of  industriahzation  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  has  not  represented 
a  one-sided  concentration  on  the  cotton 
textile  industrj'.  This  fact  is  shown  by 
the  data  on  LDC  exports  cited  above,  in 
which  textiles  are  an  important  but  not 
major  part  oif  total  exports  of  manufac- 
tures. 

ILL-CONSIDERFD    r  S     TRADE    POLICY    REVEALED    BY 
TWO    EX.\MPLES   CONCEBNINC    WOOL 

I  have  pointed  out  the  adverse  effect 
of  U.S.  quotas  on  cotton  textile  exports 
of  those  developing  countries  that  make 
up  LTA's  group  II.  Two  examples  from 
the  area  of  wool  textiles  reveal  the  con- 
tinuing U.S.  disregard  for  sound  trade 
policy  in  the  textile  area. 

WOOL     MISSION.     1965 

Tlie  so-called  U.S.  "wool  mission"  went 
to  Japan  on  June  7-8.  1965,  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  between  Premier  Sato  of 
Japan  and  President  Johnson  made  dur- 
ing the  Premier's  \isit  to  the  United 
States  m  1965  that  such  a  mission  would 
be  accepted  by  Japan.  This  itself  was 
somewhat  of  a  concession  by  the  Jap- 
anese, who  had  consistently  resisted  U.S. 
overtures  for  a  wool  agreement.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  interest  in  part  stems 
from  the  commitment  made  bv  President 
Kennedy  to  the  wool  textile  Industn-,  and 
reaffirmed  by  President  Johnson  in  Provi- 
dence. R.I..  on  September  28,  1964.  when 
he  spoke  there  during  the  presidential 
election  campaign. 

The  mission  was  led  by  Mr.  Warren 
Chiistopher.  of  San  Fi-ancisco.  who  was 
designated  special  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Christopher  had 
assisted  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  in  negotiating  the  short-term  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  in  1961.  There 
were  six  other  Government  representa- 
tives in  the  mission,  and  five  industiy 
members,  all  officials  of  textile  firms,  as- 
sociations, or  unions.  In  addition  there 
were  10  observers  from  U.S.  Industiy. 
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with  difBculty  I  obtained  from  the 
State  DeparEnaent  copies  of  the  state- 
ments of  U3.  offlciala  and  Industry  repre- 
sentatives delivered  at  this  conference. 
I  was  frankly  shocked  by  the  words  of 
representatives  of  TJS.  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, the  threat  of  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociatlcHi  of  Wool  Manufacturers  that: 

If  we  fall  here  to  develop  a  solution  with 
your  cooperation,  a  solution  will  be  developed 
without  It.  The  U.S.  Congress  cannot  fall  to 
respond  to  the  political  pressures  mounting 
from  textile  and  apparel  workers  and  com- 
mittees, the  manufacturers  and  wool  pro- 
ducers. Should  we  be  forced  to  go  home  and 
report  failure  of  this  mission,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  tragic. 

What  right  had  this  industry  repre- 
sentative to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Congress?  Where  is  the  massive  support 
from  Congress  that  he  threatened?  In 
what  way  has  the  case  been  proven  that 
wool  imports  are  seriously  damaging  the 
U.S.  wool  industry?  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  latter  case  an  interagency  wool 
textile  study  group  has  been  working  with 
the  industry  since  October  1965. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  wool  mis- 
sion to  Japan  in  June  1965  made  its  pres- 
entations to  the  Japanese  without  there 
having  first  been  an  Impartial,  scholarly 
determination  of  the  need  for  controls 
on  wool  imports.  There  was  no  deter- 
mination by  the  Government  that  such  a 
wool  agreement  was  necessary  or  desir- 
able. Moreover,  I  was  assured  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann  in  Oc- 
tober 1965,  several  months  after  the  wool 
mission's  visit,  that  a  "careful  study 
should  certainly  be  made  before  the 
adoption  of  LTA-type  arrangements  for 
wool  textiles  or  manmade  fibers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  has  been  no 
policy  decision  to  push  for  such  arrange- 
ments." Why  was  the  wool  mission  per- 
mitted to  jeopardize  Japan-United  States 
relations  irresponsibly  and  unneces- 
sarily? 

The  Japanese  delegation  reacted  to  the 
mission's  threats  blandly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  Japanese  industrialist. 
I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  Japanese 
statement.  But  It  has  been  termed 
"rude"  by  returning  members  of  the  mis- 
sion who  have  cited  it  as  an  example  of 
Japanese  "unreasonableness."  When- 
ever the  Japanese  have  shown  "unrea- 
sonableness" in  economic  relations  with 
the  United  States  since  the  war  is  a 
question  In  light  of  their  "voluntary" 
application  of  quotas  in  the  early  stages 
of  our  cotton  textile  import  program  and 
at  other  times. 

A  Fortune  magazine  editorial  in  the 
March  1966  issue,  title  "Wooly  Thoughts 
About  Wool,"  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
a  traditional  industry  argument.  Sena- 
tor John  O.  Pastgre,  Democrat  of  Rhode 
Island,  defended  the  industry  when  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  said: 

The  Government's  effort  to  procure  5.100,- 
000  yards  of  tropical  worsted  was  under- 
subscribed  by  1,300.000  yards,  a  development 
which  suggests  that  the  mills  In  this  coun- 
try are  going  at  full  tilt. 

Senator  Pastork  In  response  said  the 
reason  the  orders  could  not  be  flUed  was 
that  so  many  mills  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  reason  they  had  gone  out 


of  business  was  the  "flood"  of  foreign 
Imports.  The  Senator  then  listed  com- 
panies that  had  bid  on  an  earlier  con- 
tract that  were  no  longer  in  business. 
Fortune  magazine  concluded: 

It  was  all  very  siaip'e,  really,  and  any  of 
his  listeuers  who  didn't  pay  attention  •  •  • 
might  have  concluded  that  there  really  was 
a  case  for  restricting  Imports  when  Indus- 
tries were  unable  evari  to  keep  up  with  dom- 
mestic  demand. 

Incidentally,  at  least  a  couple  of  the  com- 
panies listed  as  haTlng  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness •  •  •  hadn't.  They  had  just  been  ab- 
sorbed Into  liirger  enterprises.  And  some 
that  disappeared  w«re  s<niply  too  small  to 
keep  up  with  change. 

I  would  note  that  other  firms  may 
simply  have  closed  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  to  change  product  Unes.  The 
problem  with  mill  closiiigs  figures,  al- 
most invariably  cited  by  textile  IndustiT 
spokesmen,  is  that  they  are  press,  liot 
net.  They  are  oot  compiled  to  take 
into  account  factqrs  such  as  these  cil..d 

above. 

woC)L  surrs 

In  1961  SecretBiT  of  Labor  Arthur 
Goldberg  discussed  informally  with 
Japanese  Ambassador  A.saksi  a  problem 
brought  to  him  by  a  U.S.  labor  union 
representative  regarding  wool  suits  im- 
ported from  Japan.  About  30,000  to  40,- 
000  suits  had  been  imported,  and  the 
union  wanted  imports  limited.  At  the 
root  of  the  unions  concern  was  the  fear 
that  the  U.S.  industiT  might  establish 
plants  in  Japan  and  elsewhere  in  order 
to  make  suits  for  export  to  this  market. 
The  Japanese  suits  were  sold  here  by  a 
single  importer  who  had  created  a  mar- 
ket by  his  own  aalesmanship. 

Secretary  Goldberg  and  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  arrived  at  an  agreement  be- 
tween themselves,  affecting  U.S.  imrx)rts 
and  the  economy,  to  the  effect  that  for 
the  next  several  years  Japan  would 
voluntarily  limit  Its  exports  of  suits  to 
the  United  States  to  120,000  .suits.  In 
1965  the  U.S.  industry  produced  27  mil- 
lion suits.  Recently  Japanese  industry 
ceased  to  observe  the  voluntary  limits 
and  again  U.S.  Union  Leader  Jacob 
Potofsky,  pi-esidelit  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workeit  Union,  4s  reported  to 
have  asked  Labor  SecretaiT  Willard 
Wii-tz  for  help  in  limiting  them.  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  and  present  Japanese  Am- 
bassador Takeucbi  again  agreed  between 
themselves  on  a  level  of  voluntaiy  re- 
straint affecting'  the  U.S.  consumer's 
ability  to  buy  and  Japan  s  ability  to  ex- 
port. The  new  level  is  said  to  be  170,000 
imported  suits  par  year  until  1968. 

Let  us  not  deoeive  ourselves  that  the 
Japanese  did  not  receive  a  quid  pro  quo 
in  return  for  their  cooperation  on  wool 
suits.  What  this  was  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know.  It  could  have  involved 
new  landing  rights  for  Japanese  air- 
planes at  New  York  airfields,  or  some 
other  payment.  The  point  is  that  both 
deals  were  made  without  authority.  No 
U.S.  official  has  the  right  to  make  such 
a  bargain  affecting  U.S.  foreign  trade. 
I  have  often  fpoken  of  the  relation- 
ship between  iaternational  trade  and 
world  peace.  Seemingly  small  matters 
of  economic  relations  when  mequitably 
resolved  or  bad^  mismanaged  can  re- 
sult in  IrritatlonF  of  far-reachiiig  effect. 


War  is  directly  related  to  the  built-up 
malcontent  of  nations  who  feel  them- 
selves disadvantaged  by  other  nations. 
The  long-term  ai-rangement  relating  to 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  appears  to  be  a 
major  irritant.  It  should  be  completely 
reviewed  and  the  review  should  be  made 
in  public.  We  must  exercise  far  greater 
care  in  tlie  choice,  formulation,  and  pur- 
suit of  our  international  trade  objectives 
than  we  have  in  the  cases  I  have  cited. 

tr.S.    TEXTILE  INDUSTET    IS   PROSPERING    AS    NEVER 
BEFORE 

My  conclusion  that  LTA  should  not 
be  continued  beyond  September  30,  1<»67, 
is  strengthened  when  one  examines  the 
current  economic  prospects  of  the  U.S. 
textile  industry,  particularly  its  cotton 
manufacturing  segment.    It  would  seem 
that  this  industi-y,  in  a  time  of  booming 
demand,  does  not  need  the  protection  of 
LTA  quotas,  but  instead  actually  needs 
market  competition  including  Imports  if 
they  can  compete  fairly  to  prevent  a 
dangerous  overexpansion  of  capacity  that 
in  time  of  slackened  demand  could  cre- 
ate unemployment  and  instability.    In- 
creased  supplies  of  cotton  textiles  are 
needed  now  to  fill  the  huge  backlog  of 
unfilled    Industrial,   consumer,    and    de- 
fense orders.    Allowing  the  marketplace 
to  operate  more  freely  will  provide  the 
element  of  competition  that  will  permit 
U.S.  capital.  labor,  and  skill  to  concen- 
ti-ate  In  those  areas  of  textile  manufac- 
ture   In    which    we    are    Internationally 
competitive,  and  to  allow  easy  shifts  w  ith 
a  minimum  of  w'orker  dislocation  out  of 
those  areas  in  which  our  industry  is  not 
competitive  during  tlie  present  period  of 
high  prosperity. 

THE  MfLTIFIL'CF.  TEXTII  E  IXDVirRY 

In  evaluating  tiie  economic  perform- 
ance of  the  textile  industi-y  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  increasingly  a  multifiber 
industiT.  In  this,  I  agree  wholly  with 
my  colleagues.  This  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  relationship  between  cotton  tex- 
tile manufacture  and  manufacture  of 
textiles  from  wool  and  manmade  fibers. 
This  relationship  is  discussed  by  my  col- 
leagues, but  without  what  I  wotUd  regard 
as  proper  reference  to  the  context  of  in- 
ternational trade  in  textiles  of  all  fibers, 
and  blends  of  those  fibers. 

Tlie  dominance  of  cotton  in  textile 
manufacture  waned  between  the  two 
World  Wars,  when  rayon  became  a  seri- 
ous competitor  with  cotton.  A  compre- 
hensive statistical  analysis  of  world  tex- 
tile trade  prepared  for  the  third,  major 
revie-A-  of  the  long-term  arrangement  on 
December  6-10,  1965.  states  that  cotton 
accounted  for  85  percent  of  total  fiber 
consumption  in  1913,  but  tliat  its  share 
had  dropped  by^igSS  to  79  percent,  and 
during  the  postwar  period  fell  further  to 
62  percent.  Tlie  share  of  wool,  which  was 
fairly  stable  before  the  Second  World 
War,  has  been  gradually  reduced  from  15 
percent  in  1938  to  9  percent  at  present. 

Synthetic — manmade — fibers  are  es- 
sentially of  two  groups,  cellulosic — of  or 
containing  the  vegetable  substance  cel- 
lulo.se— and  iioncellulosic.  Cellulosic 
synthetic  fibers  "are  rayon  and  acetate ; 
noncellulosic  synthetic  fibers  are  nylon, 
polyester,  and  acrylics. '  The  share  of  the 
international  market  captured  by  tlie  cel- 
lulosic and  noncellulosic  synthetic  fibers 
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has  increased  steadily  by  several  meas- 
ures. 

TREND   TO    MANMADE    FIBERS 

One  Important  measure  of  consumer 
fiber    preference    is    mill    consumption 
Mills  are  the  factories  that  use  yams  of 

all  fibers  and  blends  to  weave  "griege 

gray— goods,"  which  is  simply  unfin- 
ished—undyed,  unpolished,  unprinted— 
cloth.  U.S.  mill  consumption  of  noncel- 
lulosic fibers  has  increased  by  an  average 
of  22  percent  per  year  and  now  repre- 
sents 10  percent  of  total  fiber  consump- 
tion. Mill  consumption  of  cellulosic  -syn- 
thetic fibers  during  the  I950's  was  about 
17  percent,  but  since  1960  has  risen  and 
m  1964  accounted  for  more  than  19  per- 
cent of  total  mill  consumption,  due  to  in- 
creased market  demand  for  fabrics  of 
such  fibers.  Similar  trends  are  evident  in 
the  mill  consumption  of  all  producing 
countries.  Including  the  developing  ex- 
porting countries. 

About  one-fourth  of  total  world  man- 
made  fiber  consumption  is  processed  in 
the  world  cotton  industry,  partly  due  to 
the  increased  use  of  manmade  "fibers  in 
blends  with  natural  fibers.  This  means 
that  the  facilities— the  spindles  and 
looms— of  what  is  called  the  cotton  svs- 
tem  also  use  large  amounts  of  fibers 
Other  than  cotton,  either  in  blends  with 
cotton  or  singly,  in  the  United  States 
m  1953  mill  consumption  of  cotton  fibers 
was  68.8  pei-cent  of  total  mill  con.sump- 
tion,  wool  was  7.2  percent,  rayon  19  5 
percent,  and  other  manmade  fibers  4  5 
percent.  By  1964  U.S.  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  was  56.3  percent,  wool  4  3  per- 
cent, rayon  19  percent,  and  other  man- 
made  fibers  20.4  percent. 

TTiese  statistics  show  that  there  has 
been  a  trend  in  textile  consumption  from 
rehance  on  one  type  of  fiber  to  other 
types,  a  healthy  and  natural  trend  be- 
cause it  reflects  in  large  part  consumer 
2i!5.^^''^",^  ^°^  fabrics  using  manmade 
nr^i-s.  This  consiuner  preference  is  also 
reflected  In  Increased  per  capita  con- 
surnption  of  textiles  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  decade,  even  though  con- 
sumer expenditure  for  textiles  does  not 
nse  proportionately  with  increased  in- 
come levels.  Elasticity  of  demand  for 
clothing  is  likely  to  be  high  where  in- 
comes are  low  and  low  where  incomes  are 
higli. 

Among  the  industrialized  countiies  per 
capita  consumption  of  manmade  fiber 
extiles  significantlj-  increased  between 
1953  and  1964.  but  cotton  textile  con- 
sumption remained  about  level  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Agricultui-e  Department's 
publication  Foreign  Agriculture  of  June 
-.0,  1966.  On  a  cotton  equivalent  basis 
domestic  consumption  of  all  fibens— mill 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  plus 
the  fiber  equivalent  of  imported  textiles 
minus  the  fiber  equivalent  of  exported 
textiles— increased  from  41.6  pounds  per 
capita  in  1956  to  48.6  pounds  per  capita 
in  1964,  or  an  average  of  2.2-percent  in- 
crease per  year,  largely  accounted  for  by 
manmade  fibers. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  and  similar 
advanced  countries  the  amount  of  cotton 
consumed  per  capita  has  remained  prac- 
tically constant  during  the  last  10  years 
but  the  total  amount  of  l^ber  consumed 
per  capita  has  Increased.    Therefore,  be- 
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fore  accepting  complaints  of  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  based  on 
statistics  showing  declining  cotton  tex- 
tile production,  and  before  using  such  a 
test  as  a  measure  of  their  prosperity  one 
should  look  at  production  of  fabrics  of 
all  fibers  as  a  proper  measure  of  textile 
industi-y  prosperity.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  from 
integrated  textile  industries  information 
about  profitability  of  their  various  lines 
of  production. 

INDICATORS  or  INDVSTF.y  WIXL-BFINC 


On  October  1,  1965.  on  the  dav  the 
fourth  LTA  year  began,  the  well-known 
Investor's  service  Value  Line  Survey  re- 
leased its  analysis  of  the  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
actual  or  potential  investor.  In  its  con- 
clusions about  the  textile  industry  Value 
Line  Survey  said: 

(1)  The  textile  industry  plans  to  spend 
a  billion  dollars  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
this  year,  one-third  higher  than  in  1964 
Confident  that  good  business  will  justify  the 
outlay,  mill  men  plan  even  higher  machinery 
purchases  next  year:  (2]  Irom  most  indica- 
tions, there  will  be  profit  enough  to  p.-iy  Jor 
the  equipment  and  also  to  raise  dividend-: 
Holding  mill  margin.s  up.  higher  cloth  prices 
nave  taken  over  where  lower  cotton  cost 
comparisons  left  off;  (3)  Capping  the  tight- 
ness in  supply  of  fabrics  for  civilian  use 
stepped-up  purchases  of  cloth  for  mllltarv 
purposes  ha\  e  contributed  to  record  amounts 
or  lorward  ordering.  Converters  are  con- 
tracting .to  cover  anticipated  requirements  a 
full  year  ahead  so  competitors  will  have  no 
gray  goods  at  a  cost  advantage:  i4)  Several 
textile  and  apparel  stocks  are  interesting  12- 
mouth  speculations. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  before 
the  bulk  of  defense  demand  for  textiles 
hit  the  market. 

rROM    THE    STOCK     MARKET    POIVT    OF    VIEW.    A 
GOOD  INVESTMENT 

In  comparison  with  advances  over  1964 
for  all  stocks,  textile  stocks,  estimated  for 
the  12-month  period  to  December  31, 
1965,  were  well  in  advance  in  terms  of 
increases  in  sales,  net  income,  and  divi- 
dends. Textile  mill  sales  increased  10 
percent  more  than  all  stocks,  and  apparel 
companies'  sales  were  14  percent  in  ad- 
vance. Mills'  Income  increased  33  per- 
cent more  than  income  increases  for  all 
stocks,  and  apparel  firms'  income  in- 
creased 35  percent.  Mills'  dividends  in- 
creased 22  percent  more  than  dividends 
increases  of  all  stocks,  and  appai-el  firms' 
dividends  increased  20  percent. 

The  suney  noted  that  "pro-speritv  in 
any  industry  sooner  or  later  finds" ex- 
pression in  an  expansion  binge,  and  tex- 
tiles are  no  exception.  Indeed,  Govern- 
ment surveys  of  plant  and  equipment 
buying  plans  indicate  peak  capital  ex- 
penditures by  the  mills  of  Sl.Ol  billion  in 
1965.  one-third  higher  than  the  $760 
million  spent  last  year.  Representing 
15  percent  of  the  industr>''s  $6.7  billion  in 
gross  plant  standing  today,  this  mam- 
moth expenditure  would  seem  to  provide 
ample  new  capacity  for  more  than  1 
year's  normal  business  growth." 

Sales  and  earnings  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry have  been  substantial.  The 
Value  Line  Sur\'ey  indicated  that  pro- 
ducers of  textile  mill  products  in  aggre- 
gate raised  their  net  income  43  percent 


in  1964  on  an  8-percent  increase  in  sales 
volume  to  $16.3  billion.  From  there 
these  fabric  producers  have  gone  on  to 
boost  net  profit  77  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  and  54  percent  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1965  on  sales  gains  of  9  and  8 
percent. 

The  Value  Line  indicates  an  important 
reason  why  profits  rose  in  1965: 

One-price  cotton  legislation  in  that  period 
a  year  ago  reduced  the  effective  cost  of  this 
major  fiber  »y  one-fourth.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  •windlall'  benefit  to  textile 
mills  of  the  Congressional  action  which 
equalized  domestic  u-sers'  cotton  costs  with 
the  price  pai*  by  overseas  competitors. 

I  will  discu.ss  below  the  impact  of  one- 
price  cotton  legislation  on  the  industrj- 
Let  me  .say  at  this  point,  however,  that 
the  elimination  of  the  differential  caused 
by  two-price  cotton  effective  in  August 
1964  was  a  major  step  toward  removing 
tlie  great  burden  of  Inequitable  cost  dis- 
advantage borne  by  the  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustrj'.  the  disadvantage  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  identified  In  escape  clause 
and  section  22  investigations  In  the  late 
19d0's  and  early  1960's.  A  major  reason 
for  the  creation  of  the  Long  Term  Ar- 
rangement disappeared  with  the  repeal 
of  two-price  cotton. 

LARGE   TESTILE    FIRMS   ARE    VERT   BIG, 
INTEGRATED 

In  terms  of  estimated  1965  sales  the 
five  largest  TJ.S.  textile  firms,  as  listed 
by  the  Value  Line  S'ir\'ey  are:  Burling- 
ton Mills,  $1,315  million,  profit  margin 
15  percent;  J.  P.  Stevens.  $760  million, 
profit  margin  10.5  percent;  United  Mar- 
chants.  $565  million,  profit  margin  14  3 
percent:  -West  Point -PeppereU.  $315  mil- 
lion, profit  margin  14.5  percent:  Cannon 
Mills,  $295  million,  profit  margin  7.4  per- 
cent. As  ranked  by  Fortune  magazine's 
1966  directory  of  the  500  largest  indu.<:- 
trial  corporations  these  firms  were  42d 
87ih,  120th.  215th.  247th.  respectively' 
E-i^timated  sales  of  at  least  5  other  firni.-; 
were  between  $200  and  $300  million  and 
cstmiat«l  1965  sales  of  at  least  12  fii-ms 
were  between  $100  and  $200  million. 
The  lowest  ranked  firm  among  Fortune's 
500  had  sales  of  $109.5  miUion. 

Burlington  Industries  is  the  largest 
U.S.  textile  producer  and  the  largest  tex- 
tile producer  in  the  world.  Manmade 
fiber  goods  account  for  55  percent  of  its 
-sales,  cotton  30  percent,  and  woolens  15 
percent.  Burlington  sells  under  13  trade 
names.  It  operates  124  plants  in  16 
States  and  8  foreign  countries,  including. 
Puerto  Rico.  Since  1947-49.  sales,  aided 
by  merger,  harve  risen  fourfold— gross  na- 
tional product  has  risen  148  percent. 

J  P.  Stevens  produces  fabrics  of  cot- 
ton and  manmade  fibers  in  equal  pound- 
ages. One  otf  its  subsidiaries  makes  a 
polypropylene  fiber.  United  Mercliants 
&  Manufacturers.  Inc..  weaves,  converts, 
and  merchandises  a  wide  variety  of  cot- 
ton, synthetic,  silk.  wool,  glass  fi'ber.  and 
blended  fabrics.  It  has  substantial  in- 
vestments in  Canada.  South  America, 
and  England,  R-ith  emphasis  on  synthetic 
fiber  manufacturing. 

Analysis  shows  r  pronounced  trend  to- 
ward merger  In  the  industry.  Many  of 
the  firms  are  well  diversified,  with  sub- 
stantial foreign  holdings.     According  to 
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W.  H.  Shaw,  former  manager,  business 
economics,  textile  fibers  department,  Du- 
pont,  Inc.: 

Th©  relatively  poor  years  of  the  1950'8 
squeezed  out  a  substantial  number  of  mar- 
ginal and  Iea«  efficient  firms.  The  competi- 
tion was  harsh  but  It  bred  the  successful 
mills  of  the  1960"8. 

According  to  the  OECD  publication 
Modem  Cotton  Industry,  published  in 
Paris  in  1965 — 

In  the  United  States  the  cotton  Industry 
has  shifted  southwards  to  the  region  where 
raw  cotton  Is  grown,  where  manpowtr  was 
both  cheap  ahd  plentiful,  and  where  the  tax 
system  la  favorable,  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  This  movement  towarcs  new 
developing  market  outlets  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  firms 
and  far  reaching  vertical  integration,  with 
the  result  tliat  the  manufacturing  process  Is 
largely  Integrated  up  to  the  weaving  and  fin- 
Ishlng  stage.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  5,000 
flnna  representing  8,000  mills  accounts  for 
more  than  6  to  7  percent  of  total  textile  pro- 
ductioo.  Horizontal  integration,  wbicb  is 
undoubtedly  carried  further  than  Continen- 
tal Europe,  has  tended  to  Incretise;  in  1957 
the  sales  of  the  twelve  largest  flrma  account- 
ed fco'  31.7  percent  of  total  sales  as  against 
24  percent  in  1961. 

The  trend  toward  integration  has  con- 
tinued, but  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore the  industry  has  the  concentiation 
ratio  of  several  other  major  Industries 
In  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  there 
remain  many  antiquated,  Inefflciem;  tex- 
tile mills. 

There  were  some  remarkable  individ- 
ual performances  by  large  and  smaller 
textile  firms  in  1965. 

Deerlng  Millilcen,  Inc.  is,  according  to 
Fortune,  "a  big  and  aggressive  manu- 
facturer and  marketer,  ready  and  willing 
at  all  times  to  risk  money  to  make  prog- 
ress." Fortune  magazine  estimates  sales 
of  this  privately  owned  compary  at 
about  $500  minion  In  1965.  It  acts  as 
sales  agent  and  factor  for  some  40  large 
textile  mills,  well  over  half  of  which  are 
divisions  or  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  of 
Deering  Milllken,  and  the  rest  majority 
owned.  Deering  Mllliken,  like  J.  P. 
Stevens,  is  one  of  those  firms  whose  de- 
velopment has  stemmed  from  a  bank- 
ing, or  factoring,  function.  These  com- 
panies grew  by  acquisition  of  many  small 
firms  when  they  grew  weak  financially 
or  failed,  particularly  during  the  1950's. 

Reeves  Brothers,  498th  on  Fortime's 
list,  was  1965's  leader  in  10-year  earnings 
per  share  growth  with  a  cumulative 
growth  rate  of  46.8  percent. 

MEAStniES    OF    INDUSTRY    PROSPERITY 

As  I  noted  earlier  it  is  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate the  performance  of  cotton  textiles 
apart  from  the  entire  textile  Industry. 
Thus,  to  gage  more  completely  the  cur- 
rent performance  of  the  tire  textile  in- 
dustry I  wUl  use  three  measures  of  indus- 
try growth:  net  sales,  net  profit  after 
taxes,  and  return  on  equity.  I  will  use 
measures  such  as  the  "mill  margin," 
indicators  of  cotton  spindle  system  ac- 
tivity, ratio  of  inventories  to  unfilled 
orders,  smd  other  measures  to  indicate 
the  state  of  economic  activity  in  the 
cotton  textile  segment  of  this  integrated 
industry. 


Sales  net  of  returns,  allowance."?,  and 
"discounts  for  textile  mills  as  opposed  to 
apparel  firms  hate  increased  markedly 
from  1959.  which  I  have  chosen  a.s  the 
beginning  year  far  this  data  because  it 
predated  the  period  in  which  the  indus- 
try's competitive  situation  worsened. 
In  1959  net  sales  t>:  textile  mill  products 
were  $13,765  milBon.  and  in  1960  and 
1961  they  remained  at  about  that  level. 
In  1963  net  sales  rose  to  $15,092  million, 
to  816,249  million  in  1364,  and  to  $18,028 
million  in  1965.  Based  on  fir.st  quarter 
1966  net  sales  of  S4.779  million,  it  appears 
that  textile  mills  will  iiavc  another  e.K- 
ccllcnt  sales  year. 

The  sales  picture  for  the  apparel  and 
other  finished  froducts  industry  is 
equally  bright.  Net  sales  rose  from 
$10,807  million  In  1956  to  $16,263  million 
in  1965.  First  quarter  1966  sales  were 
$4,135  million,  promising  another  good 
year.  In  contra.st  to  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts, however,  the  net  sales  of  apparel 
firms  have  risen  consistently  each  year 
since  1959,  witli  no  decline  in  the  period 
1960-61. 

PoUowins  is  a  table  showing  sales  for 
1959-66 — first  quarter — of  all  manufac- 
turing industries,  compared  with  net 
sales  of  textile  miB  products  and  apparel 
and  other  finished  products.  Tliis  table 
is  taken  from  data  compiled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exciiange  Commission,  which  do 
not  include  newspapers  in  the  total  for 
manufacturing  industries : 
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Tliere  are  several  possible  measures  of 
profit  for  the  textCe  mill  and  apparel  In- 
dustries. I  will  present  two  of  them:  net 
profits  after  taxee  and  annual  rate  of 
profit  on  stockholders'  equity. 

Net  profit  after  taxes  is  not  a  good  in- 
dicator by  which  to  compare  one  indus- 
try with  other  industries.  Tliis  is  be- 
cause dilTerent  influsti-ies,  depending  on 
the  type  of  product  sold,  have  different 
profitability  rates  per  unit  of  output. 
Net  profit  for  textile  industries  is  most 
valid  as  an  indicator  of  the  trend  of 
profits  in  the  industry. 

In  terms  of  net  profit  after  taxes  from 
1959  to  the  present  the  textile  mill  and 
apparel  industries  are  doing  very  well, 
after  the  slack  period  in  1960-61. 

In  1959  net  profit  after  taxes  for  textile 
mills  was  $416  mijlion,  and  in  1965  was 
$694  million.  Profits  reached  their  low- 
est point  in  1961  at  $280  million.  Pros- 
pects for  1966  are  pood  with  net  profit  in 
the  first  quarter,  usually  the  low  quarter, 


at  $162  million.  Net  profit  of  apparel 
firms  $167  million  In  1959  and  $377  mil- 
lion in  1965.  Pi-oflts  in  the  apparel  in- 
dustry tend  to  show  a  great  deal  of 
fluctuation.  It  is  said  that  the  ppparel 
group  sliows  more  fluctuation  in  the 
FTC-SEC  statistics  series  than  any  other 
manufacturin.e;  group  because  of  the 
large  number  of  small  producers  aiid  the 
responsiveness  of  demand  to  style  and 
fashion  change.  However,  apparel  in- 
dustry profits  show  the  same  decline  in 
1960  and  1961  that  mill  profits  show, 
even  though  apparel  industry  sales  con- 
tiiaued  to  rise  in  that  period.  A  table  con- 
taining data  on  net  profits  for  all  manu- 
facturing industries,  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts, and  the  apparel  industi-y  for  1959- 
66  follows : 

Net  profits  after  taxes 
[In  million?  of  doBors] 


All  manu- 

Textile 

Appnrel 

facturing 

mm 

and   otiier 

(except 

products 

flnisheil 

newspiipers) 

products 

1W9 

$ifi,34n 

$416 

Sl''>7 

hmn 

15,19S 

329 

152 

I'jtii- 

13,311 

2M0 

l.'i7 

1W2 

17,719 
10,483 

354 
3,'i4 

217 

19fi3 

J«l 

19M 

23,211 

.V)7 

3  IK 

l!tt)5 

27,  .■i21 

im 

377 

190GI 

7,229 

lfi2 

W 

'  1st  quarter. 

RETURN     DM     EQUITY 

Annual  rate  of  profit  on  stockholders' 
equity,  or  "return  on  capital,"  is  one  of 
the  best  measures  of  the  well-being  of 
industry  available  to  us  and  is  generally 
preferred  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of 
profitability  amon?  Industries.  It  Is  the 
test  by  which  a  firm  owner  measures 
profitably.  For  our  purposes  we  will  use 
return  on  capital,  after  taxes.  For  1947 
through  first  quarter  1966,  there  was  an 
average  7.7  percent  return  on  stock- 
holders' equity  for  textile  mills  and  an 
8.1  percent  return  for  apparel  firms. 
This  compares  with  an  average  of  11.5 
percent  for  all  manufacturing  industiy 
for  the  period.  A  median  is  more  mean- 
ingful for  tliis  series  of  data  because  tiie 
first  2  years  of  the  period,  1947  and  1948. 
were  unusually  prosperous — so  much  so 
that  they  distort  the  series. 

Median  rates  of  return  on  capital  for 
textile  mills  and  the  apparel  industry  for 
the  period  1947-65  were  6.2  percent  and 
7.7  percent  respectively,  compared  to  11.6 
percent  for  all  manufacturing  Industrie.'^ 
except  newspapers.  In  1947  return  on 
capital  for  textile  mills  was  19.5  pei-cent. 
and  18.9  percent  in  1948,  falling  to  7.6 
percent  in  1949.  Return  on  capital  for 
apparel  firm  was  18.9  percent  In  1947 
and  12.1  percent  in  1948.  falling  to  7.6 
percent  in  1949.  The  return  on  capital 
for  all  manufacturing  industries  also 
showed  a  downturn  in  those  3  years, 
though  not  as  severe,  from  15.6  percent 
in  1947  to  11.6  percent  in  1949.  Demand 
factors  in  the  war  and  immediate  post- 
war years  had  a  specially  stimulative 
effect  on  the  U.S.  textile  industry  which 
is  widely  recognized. 

The  lowest  return  for  textile  mills  for 
the  period  was  1.8  percent  in  1954,  a  year 
when  the  raw  cotton  equivalent  of  all 
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textile  Imports  was  only  1.3  percent  of 
domestic  consumption  of  raw  cotton. 
For  apparel  industries  the  lowest  return 
was  3  percent  in  1951.  There  could  have 
been  little  relation  between  Imports  and 
profits  in  that  year.  For  1960  the  return 
on  capital  fell  from  7.6  percent  for  mills 
and  8.6  percent  for  apparel  to  5.8  and 
7.7  percc>nt,  respectively,  and  imports 
reached  at  least  6  percent  of  domestic 
consumption,  up  from  4.2  percent  in  1959. 
In  spite  of  the  jump  in  imports  and  de- 
cline in  profits,  a  seemingly  corollai-y  re- 
lationship,   there    were    ample    reasons, 


given  the  price  structure  for  raw  cotton 
at  the  time,  why  the  drop  in  profits  was 
not  necessarily  related  to  increased  Ira- 
ports. 

RECENT   HJGH   PROFITABII.rrY 

Recent  profit  trends  are  much  more 
favorable  than  earlier  years,  a  fact  re- 
flected in  the  stock  market  and  recog- 
nized by  Fortune  magazine's  directory. 
Return  on  capital  rose  to  8.4  percent  for 
textile  mills  in  1961,  to  10.8  percent  in 
1965.  and  was  9.4  percent  for  fiist 
quarter  1966.  For  apparel  firms  retu-n 
on  capital  rose  from  11.7  percent  in  1964 
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to  12.6  percent  in  1965,  and  dropped 
slightly  to  11  percent  for  first  quarter 
1966.  I  note  again  that  profit  figures  for 
first  quarters  are  often  low.  But  we  can 
conclude  that  the  rate  of  return  for 
textile  mill  and  apparel  firms  has  risen 
very  rapidly,  naturally  making  stocks  of 
such  firms  quite  attractive.  Return  on 
capital  for  the  entire  textile  industry  now 
stands  close  to  the  average  for  all  manu- 
facturing industry,  accuratelv  reflecting 
Industry  well-being.  The  following  table 
presents  the  industry's  return  on  capital 
data  since  1947. 


A 

nnva 

'  rate. 

?  0/  profU  on  stockholders'  equity  by  industry,  after  taxes,  1947- 
[In  percentl 

5i 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 
15.4 
10.1 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1 

b64 

1965 

19661 

Median 

Avrmfte 

All  nianufitt;turing 
corporal  1. ins  (ex- 
cept new.'spRpers). 

Textile  mill  prod- 
ucts  

15.6 
19.5 

18.9 

lao 

18.9 
IZl 

11.6 
7.6 

7.6 

111 
8.3 

3.0 

10.3 
4.2 

4.7 

10.3 
4.6 

S.0 

9.9 

1.8 

4.5 

1Z6 

8l7 

6.2 

1Z3 
5.8 

8.0 

11. 0 
12 

6.3 

a6 

3.5 
4.9 

ia4 

7.8 
8.6 

9.2 
&8 

7.7 

8.8 
6.0 

7.0 

9.8 
tt.2 

9.3 

ma 

6.0 

7.7 

11.6 

L4 

1S.0 

ia8 

1Z6 

lao 

S.4 
n.o 

11.6 
6.2 

7.7 

11.5 

Apparel  and  other 
fiiiirlcated  textile 
products 

7.7 

'  1st  quarter. 

1 

.7 

8.1 

ONE-PRICE  COTTON-,  MILL  MARGLNS.  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMPErmON  IN  COTTON  TEX- 
TILES 

The  cotton  textile  sector  is  prospering 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. This  is  evidenced  by  special  meas- 
ures of  activity  for  the  cotton  sector 
One  of  these  is  the  statistic  known  as  the 
"mill  margin,"  or  the  difference  between 
what  textile  mills  pay  for  raw  cotton  and 
the  price  at  which  they  sell  unfinished 
cloth  to  finishing  mills. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  mill 
margin  performance  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
impact  of  the  change  in  the  pricing  sys- 
tem for  U.S.  cotton.  "Two-price"  cot- 
ton, enacted  In  1956,  was  repealed  in 
April  1963,  and  "one-price"  cotton  was 
substituted.  The  effect  of  one-price  cot- 
ton legislation  was  to  eliminate  the  dif- 
ferential between  the  cost  of  cotton  to 
U.S.  mills  and  the  world  price.  The  new 
cotton  legislation  had  Its  Impact  on  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1965  crop  year  in  August  1964,  when 


tlie  price  of  raw  cotton  purchased  from 
farmers  and  dealers  by  mills  dropped 
from  35.50  cents  a  pound  in  July  to  27.64 
cents  a  pound  in  August,  or  "bv  about 
onc-fouith.  From  that  time  until  the 
present  the  price  mills  have  paid  for  cot- 
ton has  remained  low,  reaching  26  31 
cents  in  April  1966. 

At  the  same  time  the  difference  be- 
tween the  raw  cotton  price  and  the  price 
of  unfinished  cloth— the  mill  margin- 
leapt  from  25.09  cents  in  July  1964  to 
33.19  cents  in  August  1964,  and  con- 
tinued a  spectacular  rise  until  it  reached 
38.72  cents  in  May  this  year. 

The  meaning  of  this'very  substantial 
increase  in  miU  margins  is,  first,  that 
cotton  weaving  mills  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  raw  cotton  prices 
and  increased  demand  to  hold  up  prices 
of  unfinished  cloth— gray  goods— and 
their  own  profits.  Because  gray  goods 
prices  have  not  fallen  to  refiect  the  drop 
in  raw  cotton  prices,  the  whole  cost 
structure  for  finished  cotton  textiles  has 
stayed  high.    If  these  prices  had  fallen 


prices  of  U.S.  cotton  textiles  and  cotton 
blend  fabrics  would  very  likelv  be  much 
more  competitive  with  foreign  cotton 
textiles  and.  of  course,  the  American 
consumer  would  be  the  beneficiary. 

When  two-price  cotton  was  reiiealed 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  persistent 
complaints  ctf  Industry — a  valid  com- 
plaiiit  in  my  riew — was  removed.  At  the 
same  time  one  of  those  factors  identified 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  escape 
clau5e  and  secUon  22  investigations  as 
a  major  factor  responsible  for  the  cotton 
textile  industrj-s  ills  was  eliminated. 

We  can  only  ask  what  might  have 
been  one-price  cottons  impact  on  the 
competitive  position  of  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industrj'  had  it  been  enacted  in  1959 
or  I960. 

Data  can  be  presented  to  show  the  im- 
pact of  one-price  cotton  on  mill  and  ap- 
parel industry  profits.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  increase  of  mill  and  ap- 
parel industries'  profits  resulting  from 
the  shift  to  ome-price  cotton: 


Profits  of  miUs  and  apparel  industry  before  and  after  l-price  cotton 


Textile  mill  products: 
Hy  quiirter: 

Pronw  after  taxes  (millions)... 

Profits  after  taxe.«  a.>=  of  equity 

Profits  after  taxe.-.-  sis  of  sales 
Apparel  an<i  related  produclF: 
Ry  quarter: 

Profits  aft<T  taxes  (million,.) 

Prof:is  after  taxes 

I'rol  ts  after  taxes  a.s  of  sales"" 


1P03 


$64 
4.4 

18 


39 
6.4 
1.2 


U 


S90 
6.2 
2.4 


40 
6.7 
1.2 


III 


»97 
6.6 
2.5 


54 

8.7 
1.5 


Source:  .SEC-FTC  quarterly  financial  report. 

MILLS      HAVE     NOT     PASSED     ON     SAVINGS     FROM 
ONE-PRICE    CXJTTON 

The  performance  of  mills  under  one- 
price  cotton  has  disappointed  those  who 
in  1964  expected  savings  resulting  from 


IV 


>I03 
7.0 
2.5 


S6 
8.9 
1.6 


1904 


1964 


Sg5 

5.8 
2.3 


67 
8.6 
1.7 


n 


tios 

7.2 
2.7 


56 
8.5 
1.6 


HI 


n.%5 

10.2 
3.7 


117 
17.2 
2.9 


IV 


$159 
10.6 
3.7 


88 

12.4 

2.1 


tJlie-price  cotton 

— i 


1965 


$151 
9.1 
3.  T 


II 


III 


$166  $176 
10.  5  10.  9 
3.8  3  8 


80 

10.8 

2.0 


115 

15.3 

Z7 


IV 


$201 
12  0 
4.1 


114 
15.0 

2.5 


1906 


$l'>2 
9  4 
3  4 


86 

11.0 

2.1 


lower  prices  of  raw  cotton  to  be  passed 
on  to  consumers.  Industry  spokesmen 
stated  at  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  hearings  that  this  would  be 
the  result  of  one-price  cotton  legislation 


The  result,  of  course,  has  not  been  a 
lower  mill  margin  but  an  increasln^zly 
higher  one,  and  an  Increasing  cost  of  un- 
finished cotton  fabric  used  by  finishing 
mills    and    apparel    manixfacturers.     In 
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September  1965  the  price  of  unfinished    figure    since    February    1956.    A    table     finished    cloth    and    the    mill    margin 
cloth  reached  65.30  cents,  the  highest    showing  prices  of  raw  cotton  and  un-    follows: 

Table  11. — Price  of  unfiniahe'l  cloth  (20  corislructiong),  price  of  raw  cotton,  and  mill  margin,  United  Stales,  by  months,  1959  to  date 


Ifi-W 

I9«n 

11)61 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1  '.H'i,5 


leso. 
twn. 
iwi. 

1962. 
1983. 
19M. 

1965 


January 


Centi 

f.2. 

29 

62. 

H6 

.■>.■*, 

"^ 

61. 

12 

W 

b>\ 

H). 

M 

lAI 

43 

>n(» 

Ii2 

lA 

61. 

w 

.W 

7n 

m 

93 

till 

H.=; 

W 

96 

ro 

3U 

l'.l.'1'.l 

1980 

1961 

1962.— 
1*8  ... 
1964... 
196.^... 


34.15 

.■(2.  52 

;»4.  84 

35  H9 

3.V  33 

27.64 

27  12 

'\ 


■» 

04 

Si. 

34 

23. 

M 

25 

23  < 

2S. 

2;i  \ 

33. 

19 

38. 

31 

33.  .56 
32  25 
35.  Iti 
:i5.  23 

:w  19 

26.  S2 
26.  73 


29.  1 1 

29.  65 
-■4.  fi.' 
25.  70 
IX  66 

:t4. 14 

38.  ."w 


C  't  nin 
Ihi  14 
6(1.64 

60.  32 
611  71 

61.  2.5 
f.l .  'M 
txi,  23 


32.82 
32. 1)5 
;«.  3.5 
,3.5,  (w  ' 
:i.5.  1 1 
26,  .SO 
2ti.  61 


Cent» 

63,  79 

59,  9X 
liO,  45 

60,  ri8 
62,  01 
61, tK) 
(k..  15 


Cfiitn 
'V4.  65 
.'«,  51 
(»),  .54 
60,  '■7 
02  34 
62  52 
0.5.  1 1 


Ctnlt 

f4.  K7 
.5.S.  06 
60.  ti3 
60.  5,5 
I-.2.  X 
63  13 
0,5.  (ft 


Itaw  cotton » 


33  m 

31.  W( 
3,5  40 
3.5.  II) 
.3.5.  27 
26.98 
26.57 


:a.70 

32.  00 

3.5.58 

;«.  30 

3.5.  37 

27.36 

26.34 

33.68 
32.01 
35.  7S 
35.4.'; 
35.47 
27.3<1 
26.3(1 


:iii.  32 

2H.  .59 
.'4.  97 

25.  63 

26.  14 
.34,  Ki 
38.  02 


,  70 


J4.  ',<^' 
2,5,  ,5s 

2ti.  74 
.34.  62  I 
3,S.  '<X 


■M.  75 
-■6.  fil 
24.  H-i 
,'5.  37 
26.97 
3.5. 22 
38.77 


31.  IH 
2H.  05 
21.  8, 
25.  10 
26.83 

s.'i.sa 

38.  7S 


1  The  cstimatwl  v;iluc  i)f  i-liitli  iit,|:iiii.ililc  froin  ;i  [Kiun.!  nf  cuttoii  with  aUjustinciitj 
ft»r  suliiMp  W!«i(e. 

'  .Monthly  avcfiiKP  pricfs  for  4  territory  BTOwth.'.  fvcii  runuiiii:  lots,  prompt  ship, 
incuts,  delivered  at  group  .1)1  (group  H)  null  fioinls  incliiditii;  landing  ciwl.s  and  lirolter 
.ICO.  Prices  are  for  the  averrtge  (|iiulity  cotton  used  in  each  kind  of  clolti.  Betiiinltif 
.\ugiist  1964.  prices  are  for  cotton  after  e<|Mali7.alion  pHynient.«  of  6,5  cents  iier  jxiuikJ 
have  U.vn  made.     The  null  Inar^:ln.^  shown  for  .\pri!  Jnly  hxA  ilo  not  nfli  rl  l!i.' 


Feliruary 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


C'roivyeir 
average 


finished  clulb ' 


Cent) 
64  92 

57.78 
80.76 
60.  47 
02.  37 
(«.  28 
(jfi.  04 


64.64 

.W.64 
61.07 
60.  49 
62.  37 
63.42 
64.  .88 


Cetitt 

64.15 

67.46 

61.23 

60.26 

61.82 

63.89 

65.  U2 

Cenff 
63.79 
57.54 
61.19 
60.00 
61.29 
64.65 


O  ittx 

(a.  R7 

67.60 
61.24 
6U.  11 
60.62 
64.85 


Ceal» 
6.3.  4S 
57  88 
61.29 
60.28 
ffl,  69 
66.30 


63  84 
59.  (XI 
60.61 
60. .« 
61.54 
62.98 


33.15 

32.41 

35  82 

35.66 

35.65 

27.26 

26.27 

33.29 
33.32 
35.96 
35.95 
35  ,58 
27.26 
28.30 


33.46 

33.46 

35.85 

36.08 

35.63 

27.40 

26.31 

33.  S3 

33.86 

36.13 

36.16 

3,5.67 

27.35 

33.48 
34.09 
36.34 

3,5.86 
3.5.  76 
27.36 


3;i.  ,36 
34.45 
36.19 
35.  .W 
35.60 
27.33 


33.47 
32.  87 
35.71 
35.61 
35.46 
27.23 


.Milliniirgin' 


31.47 
25.  37 
24.94 
24. 81 
28.82 
3l>.02 
38.77 


31.35 

24.32 

■2,5.09 

24.54 

26.79 

30.16 

38.58 

.30.69 
24.00 
25.38 
24.  18 
26.19 
.m  49 
38.71 


30.  26 
'23.68 
2.5.06 
23.  H4 
25. 62 
37.30 
38.72 


.30.  .39 

23.  .51 
24.90 

24.  25 
24.  86 
37.49 


3a  12 

23  43 

25.  10 
24.71 
2.5.09 
37.97 


30.37 
2<1.  13 
24.90 
24.  91 
26, 18 
3i^."S 


cents  per  pound  e<iuaUzntipn  payment  made  to  domestic  cotton  users  on  all  Iialcs  of 
pliplMe  cotton  opened  tieginning  ll':01  a.m.,  .\iir.  It  thront-'h  July  31.  I'.K'A  (.5.75  cents 
beginning  .\ugust  1965). 
»  DiDereiiee  lielweeii  cloih  prices  and  eotlon  prices. 

Potifce:  Department  o(  .\RTlrullnre,  Cotton  Division,  C'oiisuiuer  and  M.irlcelliig 

.-^erviiT;  (.'otton  Situation,  May  W*':. 


COTTON    SECTOR    Of     INDUSTRY     ALSO     STRAINED 

Not  only  is  the  textile  industry  as  a 
whole  very  prosperous,  so  is  the  cotton 
textile  sector,  by  several  measures. 

COTTON    SYSTEM    ACTIVITY 

Activity  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
is  to  some  extent  represented  by  the 
activity  of  spindles,  on  which  yam  is 
wound  into  cones,  and  looms,  which 
weave  unfinished  cloth.  Both  indicators 
show  great  activity  in  the  cotton  mill 
inciustry. 


Analy.si.s  of  cotton  system  spindle 
activity  since  1957  shows  a  deciea.sing 
total  number  of  .spandlcs  in  piace.  and  a 
fairly  stable  number  active.  This  re- 
flects the  change  to  modern  machinery: 
spindles  now  opeiTile  at  hi«hrr  speeds 
and  more  cheapl.v.  Productivity  is  re- 
flected in  the  number  of  houis  of  opera- 
tion per  spindle,  «hich  iias  risen  since 
1957, 

For  1965  the  index  of  activity  based 
on  a  132  hour  week  was  81.7,  the  highest 
since   1959.     Data   for  the  current  year 

Cotton  systeik  spindle  activity 


show  greatly  intensified  cotton  system 
spindle  activity.  The  index  of  activity 
was  101  8  in  January  1966  and  100.1  in 
March.  Interestingly,  during  1966  the 
share  of  manmade  fibers  used  in  the 
collon  system  has  risen  to  23.4  percent 
of  the  total,  a  continuation  of  the  trend 
toward  increased  consumption  of  man- 
made  fibers  avS  a  share  of  total  fiber  con: 
sumption.  The  following  material  is 
taken  from  Textile  Hi-Lights,  quarterly 
publication  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute : 


I'criod  ' 


iw.'.r  I 

195«  ' . 

19,19  1 

1116(1' 

1961  > 

1962' 

1963  1 

1964' 

1965  > 

August  (4) 

S«'ptenilx?r  f.lj 
<)ctol>er  (4i._ 
.November  (4i 
l>ereint)er  (5) 
Jimuary  (4)  .. 
February  (4)., 
.March  (5) 


Ci  tton  system  spindles 


Spindles  (end  of  July) i 
(lliousuuds) 


In  liliiec 


2t, 

20. 
20, 
19, 
19, 
19. 
19, 
19. 
lo. 

10. 

1". 

I'l. 
m, 

in, 
I'.t, 
1«, 


Adive 


195 
845 
274 
956 
602 
491 
302 
322 
3;j2 

311 

347 
443 
363 

4I"^^ 

623 


19.  7«  ) 
19,24 
19,24  ( 
19,22  > 
18, 9«  i 

18.  7<  I 
IS.Iij  I 
18,41  > 
1>I, 

!■<,«$ 

v.)Mtr< 

Is  tip 
1  ■<,!<♦! 

1  s.  s-(  r 

19.  23S 


Hours 
ot»eratPd 
pef  active 
spindle ' 


6.114 
.5,766 
6,166 
6,453 

6,ni9 

6,  527 
6.292 
6.530 
6,687 

.%36 
650 
M4 

.W 
621 
5li0 
557 
674 


rercent  active 


On  100  per- 
cent cotton 


91.5 
91.0 
91.4 
91.2 
91.0 
89.4 
84.2 
82.6 
80.1 

79  9 
79.3 
79.8 
78.7 
77.9 
77.8 
77  4 
76.6 


On  other 
fibers 


8.5 
9.0 
8.6 
8.8 
9.0 
10.6 
1,5.8 
17  4 
19.9 

20.1 
20,7 
20,8 
21.3 
•22.1 
22  2 
22.6 
23.4 


Spindle  hours  operated 
(m  illiona) 


Total 


120,816 
110.728 
118.676 
124,  IM7 
114,278 
122,472 
117,243 
120.6,30 
1 2,%  4:!4 

10, 131 
12,327 
10.  ,341 
10,441 
I1,7,V, 
10,430 
10.497 
12,961 


Weekly 
average 


2,323 
2,129 
2,282 
2,386 
2.198 
2.3.16 
2,  i55 
2.320 
2,412 

2.  .533 
2.465 

2.  .585 
2,610 
2,3,11 
2.608 
2.624 
2,502 


Index  of 
cotton 
system 

activity 

(132-hour 
week  lend 

of  July)! 


66.7 
62  9 
82  H 
74  6 
72  4 
74  .1 
76  2 
SO  I 
HI   7 

:r.i  4 
',»6  *j 

mi  2 

101  7 

92  0 

Kll    S 

io;t  3 

100  1 


'  Year  endlne  hily  3'.  19<^",  .\ne   1,  19tV4.  .\iii!   3,  W3,  Auir    1.  I'.iiij.  Julv 
July  30,  1960,  Aue.  1,  19.19.  Ahl'.  2.  19.-i8,  iin<l  Aue.  3,  19,17 
'  B  1,^-d  on  tot  111  «|,itii|Ii'  lioiir~  n:  •  r  ii.-.l  f||.  ,,|,-.i  In-  sptndlev   >, 


I    (Il'l    lif  ;,,Tir,<J. 


•  N'unit.er  of  weeks  in  parentheses, 
.■^outcc:  t  .3.  Depart  ment  of  Coinn\eree. 
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WIAVINC    MILLS    OtTTPITT   \'ERT    HIGH 


Weaving  mills'  output  of  cotton  gray 
goods  is  an  excellent  indicator  of  cotton 
textile  industry  activity.  In  1964  pro- 
duction was  2.1  billion  yards,  with  off- 
take, or  disposal  in  markets,  exceeding 
production  at  2.2  billion  linear  yards. 
Inventories  in  1965  showed  unfilled  or- 
ders for  about  3.1  billion  yards,  an  in- 
crease from  1,5  billion  in  1962.     This  is 


one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  cot- 
ton  mill   prosperity.    Mills  have  now 

stopped  taking  orders  for  many  items. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  num- 
ber of  looms  in  place  shows  a  steady 
decline  from  1962  to  present.  This  sta- 
tistic Is  sometimes  cited  to  show  a  weak 
condition  of  the  industrj-,  but  is  mislead- 
ing because  technological  advances  in 
looms  have  made  it   possible  for  fewer 

'iVeaiing  rntlla  — Collon  gray  goods 
(Thousands  of  linear  yard?] 
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looms  to  produce  more  fabric.  Industry 
sources  indicate  that  in  1966  for  the  first 
time  in  years  the  number  of  looms  in 
place  will  increase,  rather  than  decrease 
indicatmg  that  the  amount  of  modern' 
efficient  cotton  textile  system  maclunery' 
IS  ti-uly  increasing,  A  table  showing 
weaving  mill  production,  and  inventory 
data,  follows.  This  data  is  taken  from 
ATMIs  Textile  Hi-Lights: 


reriod 


Weekly  averaces 


Product  ion 


1962- 
1963. 
l'(6». 

196,1- 


January 

Fehruairj-... 

.March 

ApriL 

.May _ 

June 

July 

AuKu."^! 

i^cptPinber.. 

O,  tot>er 

\overnher.. 
Dec(>iuber.. 


177 

960  1 

168,  098  1 

17S 

708 

17S 

1.33 

184 

9*12 

m. 

23U 

1H2 

744 

IM 

121 

Ih- 

74S 

17^ 

67^ 

H.V 

373 

182 

.".72 

176,643  i 

K3 

1« 

182 

Ift-  1 

l'.,'.. 

4.vi    - 

Offtake  I 


«i:fi,  ss*-, 

169.  365 

176.  230 
17S. 1(3 
196,  612 
IWlVlCi  I 
1,8.8.  (TO 
183.  OSr. 
183,  72V 
17J.97i'  ! 
146,  96(1   i 

177,  21y  I 
174,043 
1M.74S 
1X2  293  I 
lol.  04<i  I 


New  orders » 


Inveiitonea  > 


I 


Mill  ovi-ned 


BiBed  and 

iifM  for 
oiliprs  lend 
ofperiodj 


UntiUed 
orders  (end 

of  rn-riod^ 


•172  432 
174.777 
190,230 
188.556 
198,  151 
2.^8,885 
2i>i.  651 
Z22,  9<«1 
206.  611, 
1'*.  9.M 
124.301' 
177.  9,% 
161.616 
19^'.  212 
187.809 
160,  4h2 


680.  300 
619,  200 
4it9.  326 
47V.  647 
481.  93i 
462.  G43 
443,414 
430,  210 
44,").  908 
402,  fHfc 
4. SO,  099 
462,779 
40a,  3U1 
475,  081 
478.293 
47;',  ..i7 


21'i.  200 
20U.  900 
161,  647 
196,771 
13Z440 
134.112 
124.026 
135.  370 
141.748 
l,''t.  105 
164.  706 
173,439 
180,  917 
179,  718 
176  092 
1».,  771 


1.  S78.  800 

1.  865.  000 

2.  Mj.  2H7 

3.  022  580 
2  -AX  6.'.H 

2,  .<»;.  988 
2  <'18.  796 

3,  067,  oat' 
3,  I.Vl  43i 
3,  120.  9.'.,'. 
3.  024.  736 
3.  018,  949 
2  m*.  33fc 
•T  020,  390 
3,  0)6,  082 
3,  U2i,  6,^.1 


Looms 


J;.rZf^ti^'^V^  °^}"^,t  f  <="™t'"'^''  f'y  totaling  8ver:>ce  weekly  pro.lucr.on    the 
weekly  cT,'^J^nhX<^n';V.Vr^^  ",''"'  ""•  "'"'""-^  nionih.^.d  the  averse 

u;^esC^^^om;ie;\Z'c'ontrr'^ '"""""  '"""""  """""•    '"""''''-'  '"  ■"""■ 
'  Coiiii.ilod  1  y  AT.MI  from  Census  Bureau  data. 


289,  Mr, 
275.  3ks 
ITb.  314 
262  nsh 
273,911 
275.  MS 
275.  1(.J 
275.  370 
274.  l".! 
272,  477 

267.  gtw 

268.  ,Vi4 

21  pl,.  a.'i* 
21.4,  idO 
313.  846 
262,  0H8 


..^^S:^^^!!^^;^!]^^;^-!,^;!^  --'"»*-  '-  *-■-  -d  a.l  ,„ven.or.e.  ot 
«  Data  is  for  11  months. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


RATIO      OF      INVEN-TORIES      TO      t.-NIFII.LED      ORDERS 

Perhaps  the  best  single  measure  of  in- 
dustry activity  Is  the  ratio  of  Inventories 
to  unfilled  orders.  This  is  the  measure 
preferred  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
m  estimating   effective  demand.     Data 


for  1966  are  now  In  preparation.  But 
monthly  figures  since  1956  show  Janu- 
arj'  1963  as  a  high  point  with  iiv,-entories 
59  percent  of  unfilled  orders.  Since  then 
the  ratio  of  Invcntorie'^  to  unfilled  orders 


has  trended  down  to  0.22  in  December 
1965.  This  is  verj'  well  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  pa.=t  10  years  of  0.43,  Data 
on  inventories  as  a  percentage  of  unfilled 
order,<;  follows; 


Ra 

io  of  inventories 

to  unfilled  orders 

Year 

January 

Feb- 
ruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sep- 
tember 

Del  ober 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Average 

19!i6 

ly.s? .       " 

0.22 
.53 
.60 
.39 

.18 
.60 
.46 
.SO 
.46 
.27 

0.22 
.55 
.67 
.32 

.19 
.54 

.40 
.58 
.48 
.24 

0.1>7 
.57 
.70 

.29 

!48 
.40 
.55 
.50 

.22 

a  30 

.62 
.72 
.27 
.24 
.49 
.43 
.58 
.55 
.21 

0.34 
..55 
.70 
.23 
.26 
.48 
.45 
.58 
,54 
.20 

0.44 
.60 
.89 

.31 
.50 
.,51 
.56 
.49 
.21 

0.48 
.62 
.67 
.21 
.34 
.46 
.,54 
.51 
.44 
.21 

0.54 
.66 
.61 
.23 
.41 
.42 
.59 
.52 
.41 
.21 

0.51 
.63 

.,58 
.22 
.47 
.41 
..59 
..W 
.38 
.22 

0  46 
.55 

.42 
.20 
..Vs 
.43 

!4l 
.32 
.22 

a  49 

,52 
.38 
.IS 
.63 
.42 
.56 
.42 
.29 
.22 

1958 

i9,w... :;      

1960 

liXil _. 

1962 

'  .65 

'  ..52 

.  21 

.52 

0  39 
.59 
.60 
,  2.5 
.36 

1963... "" 

19<i4 " 

]9l^^..                                      ■ 

1966 --"''''""l'"\''''l[ 

.57 
.44 
.34 
.22 

.47 
.,M 
,52 
,43 
.22 

Noiirce:  The  Anericun  Texlile  Manuffirturers  Institute 

Inc. 

THE    IMP.'\CT    OF    DEFE.NSE    DEMAND    IS    MARGLVAL, 
BL'T    TTRGENT 

That  the  cotton  textile  industry  is 
doing  better  than  ever  before  is  indis- 
putable, and  its  current  prospects  make 
the  immediate  future  seem  even  brighter 
One  element  in  indu-strj-  prosperity  has 
been  increased  defen.se  demand  In 
weighing  the  actual  impact  of  this  de- 
mand we  must  distinguish  between  the 
residual  demands  of  our  Defense  Estab- 
li-shment,  which  exist  at  all  times,  and 
the  demands  resulting  from  the  acceler- 
ated Vietnam  manpower  commitment. 


Value  of  defense  procurement  of  i(  x- 
tile  fabrics  of  all  fibers  has  n.ser.  from 
$28.6  million  in  1963  to  $261  5  million 
through  June  1966,  In  relation  to  tex- 
tile mill  sales  for  1965  of  $18  billion  this 
is  not  a  large  volume  of  orders.  Value 
of  apparel  and  other  products  procured 
for  the  military  rose  from  $93.5  milhon 
in  1963  to  $318.9  million  through  March 
1966,  This  is  a  sudden  rise  but,  in  rela- 
tion to  apparel  industiy  sales  of  $16  3 
bilUon  in  1965,  it  is  not  substantial. 
There  has  been  no  substantial  offshore 
procurement   of    textile   fabrics   in    this 


period.  There  was  $1.14  million  of 
foreign  apparel  procurement  m  1965.  and 
SI. 4  million  through  June  1966. 

In  commenting  on  the  strained  supply 
situation,  the  Daily  News  Record -_f or 
January  31,  1966,  said: 

The  big  proffiem  has  been  the  fact  that 
tJ.S.  buying,  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  hosUll- 
tiee,  has  come  on  top  of  the  strongest  mar- 
ket in  history. 

A  table  presenting  the  amount  of  re- 
cent military  procurements  of  textiles 
follows : 
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Total  value  of  Defense  Supply  Agency  proc^iremtnin 
[InmiUionsl  ,  I 


TTpt  of  textile 


I.  Textile  fabrics  'all  filx^rs  and  burlap): 

la)  Domestic  procurement 

(ti)  Ollsliore  prociiri'iiipiit 


II.  Apparel  and  other  products  with  textile  components: 
(A)  Domestic  procurement: 

1.  Bags  an'l  sucks. 

2.  Tet\ts  anil  Carps. 

3.  Flag.'  and  iieiinatit'* 

4.  ClothiMp,  individu:il  equipment  In- 

signia leicluding  footwearj. 

Tot:.L.       

{.h)  onshore  procurement    iD.-J.Vi   or   prmiired 
lor  USA  by  a  military  unit  ottstiore 


Calen4ar  year 


1963 


$28.6 


tK3.S 


1904 


$54.6 


173.4 


>  Through  March. 

■UNFILLED     NEEDS     FOR    CERTAIN     ITEMS 

In  spite  of  the  rather  small  relative 
Impact  of  defense  demand  the  Defense 
Department  has  had  difficulty  obtaining 
bids  from  Industry  for  some  needed  ma- 
terials, such  as  poplin  and  duck. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  recently  threatened  industry 
that  he  would  buy  poplin  under  "rated" 
orders  and  ship  it  to  Japan  by  air  to  be 
made  into  uniforms,  according  to  the 
Dally  News  Record  of  June  13.  1966. 
Items  in  short  supply  are  combat  jackets 
and  pants,  and  gabardine  overcoats.  The 
industry,  reluctant  to  shift  from  supply- 
ing consumers  to  supplying  the  militai-y. 
has  nonetheless  filled  the  orders,  but 
shortage  remains  in  items  like  duck 
fabric  for  tents,  cots,  and  dufflebags. 
Essentially  industry  does  not  wish  to  lose 
normal  trade  contracts  by  diverting  out- 
put to  military  uses,  which  bring  with  it 
controls  and  cumbersome  paperwork. 

R.\TED     AND     MANDATORY     PROCllREMENT     ORDERS 

Rated  orders  are  an  indication  of  the 
urgency  of  defense  needs  and  the  tight- 
ness of  inventories  due  to  civilian  and 
military  demand.  A  rated  order  is  a 
bid  for  a  quantity  of  goods  awarded  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  This  act  estab- 
lishes the  Defense  Materials  System — 
DMS — and  the  system  of  national  de- 
fense stockpiles.  These  programs  are 
directed  in  a  policy  and  program  sense 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning — 
OEP,  operating  through  the  Commerce 
Department's  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration — BDSA.  BDSA 
has  established  a  list  of  various  types  of 
programs  of  procurement  which  are  of 
defense  ImpdHance.  The  departments 
and  agencies  to  which  these  programs  are 
assigned  fall  under  the  Defense  Materials 
System. 

When  it  wishes  to  buy  textiles,  there- 
fore, the  Defense  Department,  or  an- 
other associated  DMS  agency,  asks  for 
industry  bids  for  the  type  of  goods  spcKii- 
fled.  If  no  bids  are  forthcoming,  t  len 
the  agency  can  place  a  "rated  orcer" 
with  a  firm  it  has  reason  from  experi- 
ence to  believe  can  do  the  Job.  A  rated 
order  placed  with  a  prime  contra<:tor 
requires    that    contractor    to    rate    his 


190& 


$161.4 


237.9 
1.14 


1966  (Janu- 
ary-June) 


$261. 5 


<31R.  9 
1.4 


orders  of  material  from  his  -suppliers 
and  all  their  suppliers,  so  that  the  initial 
rated  order  extends  throughout  the 
chain  of  supply.  Such  rated  orders  must 
be  accepted  and  fllled  by  suppliers — 
prime  and  subconfjacting — unless: 

First.  The  purchaser  is  unwilling  to 
meet  the  seller's  j-egxilarly  established 
prices  or  terms  of  sale  or  payment. 

Second.  The  rat«d  order  is  for  a  prod- 
uct or  a  service  tjie  supplier  does  not 
usually  make  or  petform. 

Third.  The  rated  order  is  for  a  prod- 
uct the  supplier  njakes  or  acqiliies  for 
his  own  use. 

Fourth.  Filling  tlie  rated  order  would 
stop  or  interrupt  the  suppliers"  opera- 
tion in  the  60  tiayt  following  the  order 
so  as  to  cause  substantial  loss  of  total 
production  or  a  substantial  delay  in  op- 
eration.   ^ 

Fifth.  The  rated  ordefis  placed  by  a 
person  who  produces  the  same  product  or 
performs  the  saBie  ."service  as  that 
ordered. 

A  supplier  cannot  plead  relea,se  from  a 
rated  order  on  grounds  it  will  Interrupt 
his  normal  commeaxial  tran.sactions. 

If  a  supplier  refoses  to  accept  a  rated 
order,  he  must,  upon  written  request  of 
the  purchaser,  promptly  give  his  rea- 
sons in  writing.  If  they  do  not  meet  any 
of  the  above  criteria  the  Defense  De- 
partment can  turn  over  the  rated  order 
to  the  BDSA.  which  serves  a  compliance 
order  or  mandatorj'  order  on  the  rated 
supplier.  Under  silch  an  order  a  manu- 
facturer must  supply  the  ordered  goods 
under  penalty  of  la^. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment placed  200  rated  orders  for  apparel 
and  other  textile  products,  all  filled  vol- 
untarily with  the  aKception  of  18.  which 
had  to  be  forced  tc  supply  by  means  of 
mandatory  orders  Issued  by  BDSA. 
There  were  no  rated  orders  for  textile 
fabrics  in  this  period. 

To  conclude,  defense  demand  plays  an 
important  role  in  current  industry  well- 
being,  but  it  Is  not  the  sole  factor  caus- 
ing the  tightness  of  supply  and  backlogs 
of  orders.  Defens*  demand  has  simply 
been  imposed  on  top  of  already  Intense 
consumer  demand. 

What  does  tiiis  mean  for  the  textile 
Industry?        When      defense      demand 


lessens  there  may  be  some  period  of 
slackened  demand.  But  It  Is  more  likely 
that  present  trends  will  continue.  This 
means  that  domestic  production  as  well 
as  imports  will  Increase  and  Is  all  the 
more  reason  why  ImpMjrts  under  LTA  can 
be  Increased  now  with  a  view  to  the 
elimination  of  the  LTA  quotas  as  a 
mechanism  for  trade  regulation. 

OVSnEXPANSION   OF  TEXTILE  INDL'STHY   CAP.\CITY 
A     FVTtTaE    THREAT 

The  textile  industry  has  responded  to 
the  increase  in  total  demand  by  increas- 
ing its  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment. I  quoted  above  a  Value  Line  Sur- 
vey study  to  the  effect  that  new  Invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  was 
e.«;timated  to  be  15  percent  of  existing 
investment  in  gro.ss  plant. 

One  measure  of  investment  by  the 
textile  industry  is  the  worth  of  Its  total 
property,  plant,  and  equipment,  a  statis- 
tic compiled  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change and  Federal  Ti-ade  CommLssions. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1955  textile 
mills'  Investment  by  this  measure  was 
$3,195  million,  and  by  first  quarter  1966 
it  was  $3,531  million.  In  1963  the  worth 
of  fixed  a.ssets  stood  at  $2,690  million,  a 
decline  which  represents  a  changeover 
to  new  plant  and  equipment  that  oc- 
curred In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
This  phenomenon  Is  not  evident  in  the 
apparel  industry,  however.  There  the 
worth  of  total  property,  plant,  and  equip- 
ment rose  steadily  from  $373  million  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1955  to  $812  million 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1966,  A  table  pre- 
senting this  data  follows  immediately: 

Value  of  total  property,  plaint  and  equipvient 

{net) 

■  fin  til  ill  ion  5) 


Textile 

mill 
products 

Apparel 
and  other 

finished 
products 

lft,'>.'i  list  quarter) 

IWiOUst  Quarter) 

1963  <lst  quiirter) 

$3. 192 

■.!,T4M 
•2,690 
,-!,  043 
3,  .^31 

$373 
500 
.M7 

196,'5  (1st  ipiiirter) 

l!i*)<i  (1st  iiuartcr) 

ItHJ 

By  another  measure  textile  industry 
expenditure  for  plant  and  equipment  for 
1965  was  29.8  percent  higher  than  1964. 
Estimated  1966  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditure over  1965  Is  29.7  percent.  This 
compares  with  Increases  of  15.7  percent 
and  17  percent  for  all  Industries  for  1965 
and  estimated  1966  respectively. 

The  great  increase  of  productive  ca- 
pacity for  the  U.S.  textile  industry  is  one 
of  the  key  elements  of  concern  about  the 
future  of  that  industiy.  The  wiser  pol- 
icy would  seem  to  be  to  unshackle  import 
competition  now,  through  more  liberal 
administration  of  the  long  term  arrange- 
ment, especially  In  those  categories 
where  unmet  demand  Is  greatest,  rather 
thaii  to  allow  our  economic  resources  to 
be  diverted  to  expanding  portions  of  an 
industry  which  may  prove  to  be  uneco- 
nomic. The  real  danger  Is  that  the  ca- 
pacity being  created  will  only  increase 
pressure  to  protect  this  new  capacity 
later  even  though  it  be  inefflcient.    It  is 
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no  favor  to  the  wage  earner  to  entice  iiim 
into  a  job  which  has  an  unstable  eco- 
nomic base. 

INDttSTRY     REACTION     TO    PROSPERITY POSITION 

ON  IMPORT  COMPETITION  ADAMANT 

The  leaders  of  the  dynamic,  prosper- 
ous, increasingly  integrated  multifiber 
U.S.  textile  industry  are  presented  by  a 
difficult  problem  as  a  result  of  their  in- 
dustry's prosperity.  They  must  justify  a 
policy  of  continued  import  control  at  a 
time  when  they  are  unable  to  meet  con- 
sumer demand,  when  rated  defense  or- 
ders are  being  placed  on  textile  items, 
and  when  substitute  materials  are  being 
sought  for  some  badly  needed  te.xtile.s. 
Commerce  Secretary  John  Connor  finds 
himself  in  somewhat  the  same  difficult 
position. 

In  my  May  31  report  on  the  GATT 
negotiations  I  said  that  Secretai-y  Con- 
nor had  told  his  audience  at  Miami  on 
March  26  that  the  textile  industrv  should 
develop  its  export  markets.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
LandrumI.  politely  suggested  in  his  re- 
marks on  June  15  that  I  should  have  read 
the  entire  speech  of  the  Secretary,  which 
also  included  comment  about  the  need 
for  Import  controls.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  it  was  from  a  misguided  wish 
not  to  embarrass  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  I  did  not  quote  his  speech  at 
length  on  May  31.  It  repeated  the  same 
contradictions  that  appear  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  officials  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry represented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Textile  Manufacturer.^ 
Institute— ATMI— on  March  21-26,  1966. 
Secretary  Connor  began  his  speech  by 
reciting  the  list  of  recent  industi-y  pros- 
perity milestones: 

Textile  profits  before  taxes  lart  year  in- 
cvBRsea  by  a  striking  36  percent,  although 
earnings  as  a  percentatre  of  salts  remain  at  a 
low.  consumer-oriented  level.  Net  profits 
after  taxes  in  the  third  quarter  of  1965  rep- 
resented, at  an  annual  rate,  a  return  of  10  9 
percent  on  stockholder's  equitv  .  .  .  Sales  by 
manufacturers  of  textile  mill  pnxiucts  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1965  were  13  billion— 
a  new  high  and  apparently  Indicative  of  an 
all-time  annual  sales  record  .  .  .  Produc- 
tion by  the  end  of  1965  had  also  surged  by 
.some  32  percent  in  five  years  to  acl.ieve  still 
another  new  high. 

This  is  the  picture  of  an  industry  on  the 
move — 

The  Secretary  said— 
an  industry  that  has  tooled  up  for  today  and 
is  tooling  up  for  tomorrov,-.  Plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  hrtve  gone  up  at 
almost  twice  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  American 
industry  ...  the  textile  indu.strVs  invest- 
ment In  new  technology  and  increased  ca- 
pacity has  surged  some  87'.  since  I960.  The 
ligure  for  industry  as  a  whole  Is  45  ,. 

Today,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation's  econ- 
o  ly.  you  in  the  textile  industrv  st«nd  atop 
a  peak  of  achievement  and  peerlnto  the  fu- 
ture. 

CONFLICT      BETWEEN      IMPORT     PBOTECTION      AND 
EXPORT    PROMOTION 

Then  Secretary  Connor  bowed  to  the 
case  for  import  protection.  He  pointed 
out  that  1965,  a  record  year  in  .so  many 
vays,  was  also  a  record  year  for  imports 
of  textiles  of  all  fibers.  He  neglected  to 
say  that  for  1965  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
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tiles  under  the  LTA  had  reached  about  8 
percent  of  domestic  consumption.  2  per- 
centage points  above  the  level  in  1961, 
which  Industry  had  declared  to  be  in- 
tolerable.   He  threatened : 

If  the  long  term  arrangement  should  not 
be  extended  in  its  present  form,  exporters 
ab.-oad  should  not  assume  that  uncontrolled 
cotton  textile  tnide  in  the  XJ.S  market  would 
result. 

In  addition  the  Secretary  hinted  that 
the  lone-term  arrangement  put  more 
emphasis  on  exports  of  cotton  textiles, 
that  in  spite  of  unidentified  "serious  and 
srowing  barriers  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  that  are  often  discriminatory 
against  American  m.inufacturers,"  the 
U.S.  industi-y  "must  take  part  in  a  .ioint 
effort  with  Government  to  increase  our 
textile  exports."  Secretary  Connor  has 
.sinc.^  established  an  Exponers  Textile 
Advisory  Committee  which  met  for  the 
first  time  on  August  9.  this  year. 

The  contradictions  of  this  line  of  argu- 
ment are  obvious.  In  one  breath  the 
Secretary  recited  statistics  showing  the 
well-being  of  industry,  in  the  next  he 
restated  the  need  for  import  protection, 
and  in  the  next  he  asked  for  greater  ex- 
port expansion  efforts.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  exports  can  be  stimulated  to 
some  extent  through  marketing  and  pro- 
motion efforts  of  various  kinds,  aided 
by  Government,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  forgets  the  role  of  price  in 
export  sales.  If  the  U.S.  textile  industrv, 
its  cotton  sector  in  particular,  were  op- 
erating on  a  truly  efficient  basis  it  would 
be  able  to  export  more  than  it  does  at 
present.  The  very  fact  of  the  tariff  and 
quota  protection  of  the  U.S.  cotton  tex- 
tile Industry  Is  almost  a  guarantee  that 
the  industry's  ability  to  compete  inter- 
nationally will  be  les.sened.  I  will  sug- 
ge.^t  below  some  steps  the  textile  industrv 
might  coiLsider  to  meet  international 
competition  in  a  freer  market. 

At  the  ATMI  meeting  in  Miami.  Mr. 
Burton  Frlerson.  then  president  of  the 
ATMI.  recited  the  long  list  of  accom- 
plishments of  the  textile  indu.stry  in  the 
past  5  years.  He  also  reminded  his  au- 
dience that  tlie  industi-j-  "has  an  im- 
port problem."  The  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  ATMI  also  addre.s.sed  at 
length  this  difficult  problem.  He  iden- 
tified ATMI's  big  concerns  In  1965:  that 
the  LTA  was  subject  to  complete  review 
and  perhaps  revision ;  that  1965  micht  sec 
a  decision  not  to  extend  the  LTA;  that 
the  Kennedy  round  would  be  successful 
In  reducing  tariffs  on  textile  products  and 
at  the  same  time  opening  up  foreign 
markets:  that  1965  would  see  congres- 
sional action  on  the  one-price  cotton 
issue. 

Executive  Vice  Pre.sident  Robert  Jack- 
son said: 

It  isn't  necessary  to  report  to  this  audience 
that  our  industry,  operating  through  the 
framework  of  ATMI.  and  with  the  complete 
support  of  the  other  textile  organizations. 
devoted  an  enormous  amount  of  time  effort 
and  travel— plus  all  the  ingenuity  and  deter- 
mnii.tion  we  know  how  to  muster— to  these 
significant  considerations. 

I  wish  there  was  time  to  do<ument  names, 
dates,  events  and  places  involved  In  the  total 


effort.  But  the  list  of  names  would  sound 
like  a  Who's  Who  of  our  industry;  the  list 
of  dates  would  encompass  every  single  week 
in  the  year,  iticludlng  Christmas:  the  list  of 
events  would-  Include  hundreds  of  confer- 
ences, meetings  and  projects.  Involving  gov- 
ernment, the  Congress,  representatives  of 
many  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Jackson  promised  that  the  ATMI 
effort  would  not  falter  as  he  ouUined  the 
elements  of  a  reorganization  study  of  the 
institute  to  Bssure  at  ATMI  equip  itself 
with  the  staff  and  faciUties  to  offer  the 
most  effective  program  possible  in  the 
area.s  of  government  relations,  interna- 
tional trade,  pubhc  relations,  economic 
information  and  analysis,  and  so  forth 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Jackson  was  not  satis- 
fied with  hiB  industry's  effort,  particu- 
larly on  tlie  import  front: 

On  the  foreign  trade  policv  front,  we  face 
many  uncertainties.  I  have  mentioned  al- 
ready the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions and  the  status  of  the  Cotton  Textile 
Trade  Arrangement;  also  the  failure  regard- 
ing control  of  man-made  fiber  product.'^  im- 
ports. I  did  not  refer  to  the  constant  at- 
tacks being  made  on  the  Arrangement  Irom 
sources  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  imports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  under  the  LTA  have  in- 
creased from  800  million  yards  to  almost 
14  billion  yards,  ignoring  that  at  the 
same  time  U.S.  production  has  shot  up 
to  the  extent  that  the  percentage  of  im- 
ixiris  to  domestic  consumption  has  in- 
ciea.«ed  only  by  about  2  percentage  points 
in  5  years,  an  increase  that  the  industry 
has  shown  itfelf  more  than  able  to  hvc 
with. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  section 
V.  ith  a  quotation  from  the  speech  of  the 
manager  for  business  economics  of  the 
textile  fibers  department  of  E  I  du 
Pont.  Mr.  W.  H.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw,  nev.lv 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Affairs,  also  made  a 
strong  ca.se  for  more  import  protection 
in  the  face  of  his  analysis  that  the  1960s 
had  already  been  very  prosperous,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  decade  prom- 
i.'^ed  even  greater  growth.  The  part  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  speech  that  most  Intrigued 
me  was  hi.';  statement  about  what  the  in- 
dustry could  do  for  itself,  a  momentary 
recognition  of  the  function  of  economic 
forces  and  competition: 

True,  faster  growth  assures  a  climate  mo.-e 
suited  to  the  purstilt  of  profits  than  does 
slower  growth.  But  it  does  not  elimln..tc 
competition,  whether  that  competition  comes 
from  abroad,  from  other  industries  .'eeklng 
a  bigger  share  of  the  consumer  dollar,  or  from 
the  competitive  battle  within  the  textile  in- 
dustry itself.  And  I  don't  think  anv  of  us 
■would  really  want  it  otherwise  which  brings 
me  back  to  where  I  began.  The  extent  to 
which  industry  sales  and  profits  fall  behind, 
match,  or  exceed  demand  will  be  determined 
by  the  industry's  own  productive  efficiency. 
its  own  technical  research,  and  its  own  mark- 
eting skills. 

IMPORTS  or  COTTON   TEXTII.F.S  TO  L'NITED   STATES 
t'NOEP.   LTA — THE   RECORD 

Against  the  background  of  industry 
prosperity,  strained  capacity,  low  inven- 
tories, high  defense  demand,  well-assured 
long-range  prospects,  and  continued  re- 
quests for  extended  quota  protection,  it  is 
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well  to  examine  the  record  of  cotton  tex- 
tile imports  under  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement. 

A  commonly  used  indicator  of  the  im- 
pact of  imports  on  the  domestic  economy 
is  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  so  forth,  the  percent  of 
U.S.  demand  supplied  by  imports. 

One  way  of  indicating  this  relationship 
is  by  ti'anslating  imports  and  exports  of 
all  cotton  textile  manufactures  into  their 
raw  cotton  equivalent.  When  converted, 
raw  cotton  equivalent  of  exports  Is  de- 
ducted from  mill  consumption  of  raw 


cotton  to  obtain  domestic  consumption. 
Then  the  raw  cotton  equivalent  of  im- 
ports Is  taken  as  a  percent  of  domestic 
consumption,  anfl  an  import-consump- 
tion ratio  results.  Such  ratios  show  an 
Increase  of  impwrts  of  about  2  percentage 
points  from  1961  to  the  beginning  of  1966. 
Ratios  calculated  in  this  fashion  are  not 
t'ae  official  ratios  u.sed  by  the  Commerce 
Department  in  adnninistering  the  LTA. 
I  present  them  Ijcro  as  showing  the  his- 
tDricai  trend  of  i|npoi  ts  to  domestic  con- 
sumption : 


Ratios  of  imports  to  dovuftic  cor,sumptijn  in  tcnits  oj  ra 

(In  thousumls  of  pounds) 
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The  Commerce  Department  Office  of 
Textiles  prepared  its  import/consumption 
data  in  a  way  which  results  in  a  lower 
set  of  import,  consumption  ratios.  It 
uses  the  ratio  of  U.S.  imports  for  con- 
sumption to  the  apparent  domestic  mar- 
ket for  cotton  textiles.  The  follDwlng 
table  lists  the  import/consumption  ratios 
derived  in  this  manner  as  prepared  by 
the  Commerce  Department's  OfBce  of 
Textiles. 

Cotton  textile  products:  ratio  of  U.S.  imports 
for  consumption  to  apparent  domestic 
market,  1958   to   year  ending  April  1966 

Ratio 

1958    3.0 

1959    4.0 

1960    6.0 

1961    4.7 

1962    7.2 

1963    7.4 

1964    6.9 

1965    7.7 

Year  ending  April  1966  (estimate) 8.4 

ins    THE     UNITED    STATES    MET    A    S-PEBCENT 
GROWTH    REQUIREMENT 

We  might  ask,  have  imports  over  the 
3  years  of  the  LTA  increased  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  an  annual  growth  of  5 
percent  for  total  restrained  cotton  textile 
imports?  Such  a  measure  of  growth, 
while  consistent  with  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding •growing  opportunities  for  ex- 
ports" as  stated  In  its  preamble,  is  not 
really  applicable.  This  Is  because  a  5 
percent  growth  rate  would  have  to  be 
calculated  on  the  t>asl8  of  each  of  the 
unilateral  restraints  and  bilateral  agree- 
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ments  opened  on  different  dates  during 
the  past  4  years,  based  on  the  criteria  set 
out  in  annex  B  ©f  LTA.  Tlius  it  is  only 
in  peneral  that  the  arrangement  requires 
a  5  percent  yeatly  growth  of  restrained 
imports. 

Nonetheless,  as  I  said  in  my  May  31 
report  on  the  QATT  nesjotiations,  U.S. 
imports  have  in  aggregate  mcreased  with 
the  general  intent  of  the  arrangement. 
But  this  increase  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  past  year  and  one-half.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  cotton  textile  im- 
ports under  the  LTA  from  1,122.3  million 
square  yards  in  the  first  LTA  year  to 
1,035.4  million  square  yards  In  the  second 
LTA  year. 

In  spite  of  the  industry's  contention 
that  imports  art  presently  at  levels  that 
threaten  serious  disruption,  the  increase 
in  imports  to  cons'omption  measured  by 
the  Commerce  Department  is  really 
rather  slight  in  light  of  present  condi- 
tions of  very  high  demand  and  large 
order  backlogs.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
imports  could  be  substantially  higher 
without  damage  to  the  cotton  textile 
industry. 

REASONS     FOR     RECENT     IMPORT     GROWTH 

There  are  several  reasons  for  rapid 
rises  In  imports  during  the  current  LTA 
year  which  began  October  1.  1965.  One 
obvious  reason  Is  that  demand,  particu- 
larly for  yarns,  has  Increased  so  greatly. 
Another  Important  reason,  however, 
could  be  that  LTA  quotas  have  not  yet 
"bitten  Into"  Imports — ^that  quotas  have 


not  yet  been  filled.  An  estimated  1.6 
bHllon  square  yards  of  cotton  textile  im- 
ports is  expected  by  U.S.  officials  dur- 
ing the  present  LTA  year,  and  by  April 
30,  1966.  wdth  fully  5  months  left  in  the 
fourth  LTA  year,  imports  from  all 
sources  had  already  reached  931.5  mil- 
lion square  yards.  It  is  expected  that 
quotas  will  soon  be  filled  in  many  cate- 
gories and  the  balance  of  demand  will 
be  filled  by  imports  from  nations  not  yet 
under  restraint,  such  as  Mexico. 

These  unrestrained  nations  can  be  of 
two  types:  developed  countries  which  are 
members  of  LTA.  and  the  exports  of 
which,  as  I  mentioned  above,  have  not 
been  restrained,  and  other  nonmember 
nations  which  are  not  now  restrained  or 
are  only  partly  restrained.  For  example, 
imports  from  several  developed  LTA 
members  have  increased  sharply.  Can- 
ada's i  -pcirts  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  2.1  million  square  yards  in 
the  second  LTA  year  to  12.3  million 
.square  yards  in  the  third  LTA  year,  and 
had  reached  19  million  square  yards  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  May  1966. 
Imports  from  Belgium  Luxembourg  in- 
creased by  7.1  million  square  yards  from 
the  second  to  the  third  LTA  year. 

Imports  from  countries  the  exports  of 
which  are  only  partly  controlled  imder 
unilateral  article  3  restraints  have  also 
mcreased  rapidly.  Brazil's  exports  in  the 
present  LTA  year  were  66  million  square 
yards,  Mexico's  49.8  million  square  yards. 
Singapore's  28  million  square  yards.  Im- 
ports from  all  three  countries  show  very 
sizable  pcrcentape  increases  over  past 
LTA  years,  a  reflection  of  continued  high 
U.S.  demand. 

Imports  from  all  unrestrained  sources 
rose  from  115  million  square  yards  in  the 
third  LTA  year  to  170.1  million  square 
yards  by  the  end  of  April  1966.  a  sizable 
increase,  which  also  helps  account  for 
high  import  levels  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  calendar  year. 

At  least  partly  for  these  reasons,  total 
imports  have  risen  markedly  in  the  pa.st 
LTA  year  and  during  the  present  year. 
Of  course  the  most  essential  element  In 
tiie  increase  is  strong  U.S.  demand.  To 
roll  back,  or  contain,  imports,  which  the 
industry  strongly  urges,  would  require 
new  restraints  against  now  unrestrained 
or  partially  restrained  countries  and  also 
restraints  against  developed  countries 
such  as  Canada  and  Belgium,  whose  ex- 
ports in  the  past  we  have  not  restricted 
by  quotas. 

Tliough  U.S.  cotton  textile  imports 
have  increased  In  aggregate  more  than 
5  percent  per  LTA  year,  this  does  not 
mean  the  United  States  has  In  fact  ob- 
ser\'ed  the  spirit  of  the  LTA  in  the  sense 
indicated  by  its  preamble  and  safeguard 
provisions  of  article  3  quoted  above. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  can  be  said  that  in 
.spite  of  a  very  restrictive  U.S.  interpreta- 
tion of  its  rights  mider  LTA,  in  spite  of  a 
multiplication  of  U.S.  quotas  througli 
unilateral  and  comprehensive  bilateral 
controls.  Imports  have  increased  simply 
because  the  tide  of  U.S.  demand,  con- 
tinually seeking  new  supplies,  has  been 
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too  strong  to  be  dammed  even  by  our 
extraordinary  import  control  system. 
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The  following  table  shows  export.^  from 
ma.ior   exporters,   including   LTA   mem- 


bers,  from  the  ba.se  year  Julv   I960  to 
June  30,  1961.  until  May  31,  1966: 


U.S.  general  imports  oJ  cotton  textiles  from  major  sources 

[Equiroltut  square  yurds) 


Oct.  1,  1961, 

through 

Sept.  30, 1902 

<STA) 


Index 


Canada... 

Mexico 

Jiunalcn... 
folombla- 
Sweiien... 

Norway ... 

ncnmark [. 

I'nitPd  Kingdom u, 

.N'Ptherlands 

Hilpimn.Luicmbourg 

Fruicc 

Wist  (icrmany 

Austria.. 
Finland.. 

.•^p-iin 

Ti'rtugal. 

Italy 

Turkey 

Israel 

India 

l'akistan_ 

Korean  Republic 

Hong  Kong _. ;. 

Taiwan  (Republic  of  China).... 

J:ip:iii ..[.. 

.\iistralia [  ' 

Kgypt  (t'nitcd  Arab  Rcpulilifc)" 
Grand  total !.. 

.Subtotal.-:: 

rarticipnnts 

.Vonp.irtifipajits..   ... 


1,597 

22« 

K,  ;«s,  si« 

ii.if.i 

.■>*.s 

16.  107 

803 

122 

118 

179 

798 

1.060,143 

11,393,2.15 

.S,  467 

.'i74 

24,  247 

494 

2S,  329 

7:ii 

14,343 

731 

•2,  .'..-a,  445 

89 

77.1 

19,007 

403 

94,843, 

1.57 

21,  272, 

840 

"'ii,It\5,C86 

24.  .W7, 

962 

9.312, 

S63 

7.283, 

4,'-.7 

275,  400, 

748 

67,808, 

183 

357,  778,  420 

21, 

697 

26,  609. 068 

1,111,  483,  4»'> 

Oct.  1.1962, 

througli 

,  Sfpt.30. 1963 

^^^t  LTA 

yean 


Index 


1,040.144.0.10 
71.339,360 


136. 


138.7 
113.3 


i.no.5, 

6.  4f'J. 
17,040. 

5,003, 

217, 

165. 

930. 

11.098, 

5,  (JOl, 
•26.  ,180, 
11,779. 
16,  535. 

2.410. 

13»i, 

3il.  42S, 

73,  438, 

14.990, 

1,'.*(*1, 
10,716, 
72,  S.Vl, 
35.  408. 
;«.  39.1. 

1247,  477, 
48,381. 
300,258, 
37, 
38.661, 
|1, 122,617, 


576 

592 
'263 
904 
282 
706 
648 
187 
732 
844 
373 
121 
982 
073 

350 

303 

200 

945 

267 

600  I 

949 

216 

234 

873 

573 

094 

061 


Oct.  I,  1963. 

through 
Sept.  30. 1964 

(2d  LT.V 
year) 


Index 


.1.987 
1.1,  997, 
16.090. 
2.Hi. 
74. 
1,137, 
11,241, 
4,  122. 
27, 4*1, 
4,581, 
17,  547, 
1,748. 
287. 
24,011, 
58,  703, 
13,804, 
394, 
10,  204, 
37, 474, 
26.  432, 
32,  200, 
250,874, 
43,216, 
802,350. 
6.1. 
33. 192. 
13&1  ,1,035.168. 


i,608 
,082 
.971 
209 
184 
353 
273 
240 
365 
021 
141 
630 
819 
287 
485 
056 

499 
2.14 
990 
524 
SOS 
836 
484 
964 
444 
88S 
614 


Oot.l,  1964. 

tlirough 
S<-pl.  30, 1905 

<3d  LTA 

year; 


1,018,074.  .%7 
103,643.  ■.'ti4 


127.3 


12, 327. 008 

9,  9S3,  578 

14.934.  170 

22,  1.13.811 

274.  780 

118.499 

943,830 

12, 457. 035 

3,  9:M.  450 

34,538,168 

6, 182, 805 

17,  581.S0H 

1. 755. 384 

488,514 

20,  3-27.  351 

34,321,180 

14,497,407 

591,920 

5, 284, 610 

81. 450, 965 

38. 090,  852 

27,  .137. 181 

284.  532,  751 

46,  5,14.  402 

401,213,611 

57,420 

19, 992. 891 

2:}.',  72S,  G3S 


ludci 


151.  ( 


135.9 
ll',4.  It 


941.508,71.1 
93,  5<la.  899 


12.1.6 
148.0 


,  110.  lis.  393 
116,610.245 


148.!! 
185.1 


Rase: 

July  1,  1960. 

I  througli  June 

30,  1961  =  100 


1,616,377 
3,620.384 
8, 384.  ISO 

248.489 

121.658 

1. 301. 929 

11.627.666 

5.  409. 109 
19.870,295 
2>>.  99,1. 218 
12.911.728 

2,  514.  207 

25,  C61 

3t,3<i<-,  927 

49, 048. 474 

K,  920,  180 

SOS 

3.  2ftS.  804 
25,  599, 685 
13,259.506 
10.315.813 

202, 949. 653 
23.  519, 727 

245,86.3,173 

24.485 

30.111,019 

812,791,639 


Index 


Oct.i.m«, 

thronph 

May  31.  I9fi<; 

(4th  LT.V 

year^ 


100.0 


11,905,216 

49.813,018 

10.  741.  088 

24,514.070 

187.  4«il 

599.  290 

937.507 

9,  578,  ,168 

4.  926.  v<«| 

28.093!  166 

4.241,499 

14.913.404 

1 .  3.'i3.  2.1.1 

559.729 

36. 696,  879 

72,462,071 

10,799.323 

681 

10.978.495 

50,  778, 909 

28.  310,  424 

14.650.038 

230,551.489 

42,  515,2tirt 

K2.  2.17.  978 

28.S80 

6.9,11,499 

1,0S9..'B6.303 


749.  R.^1,  1S2 
62. 956.  457 


100.0 
100.0 


919.  355.7. ■■  I 
170.  180.  .55J 


The  above  data  show  a  record  of  cot- 
ton textile  import  growth,  though  cer- 
tainly of  tightly  constrained  growth.  My 
concern  is  not  simply  whether  the  US. 
Government  is  allowing  a  certain  small 
increase  of  imports  into  a  market  where 
supplies  cannot  begin  to  satisfy  demand. 
My  concern  is  rather  that  imiwris  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  imder  fair,  competi- 
tive market  conditions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  satisfy  defense  and  civilian  demand 
for  imports  and  act  as  a  proper  disci- 
pline on  the  vaulting  expansion  of  an 
industry  that  we  should  not  wish  arti- 
ficially to  stimulate.  Our  ob.iective 
should  be  to  create  an  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  the  efficient  elements  of 
the  textile  industry  can  strengthen  and 
survive  apart  from  the  inefficient  ele- 
ments. 

RKCENT     RESTRAINTS     ON     COTTO.N'     DUCK    FABRIC 

Duck  fabric  has  been  called  the  work- 
horse of  the  Army.  It  is  in  extremely 
short  supply  at  the  present  time.  Esti- 
mated total  consumption  of  duck  last 
year  was  312  million  square  yards.  Mili- 
tary consumption  has  leaped  ahead  dm- 
ing  the  present  year,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  total  defense  needs.  A  good 
way  to  gage  the  present  market  situa- 
tion in  duck,  however,  is  by  reports  of 
industry  activity  in  the  ncw.s  media  that 
cover  the  industry,  such  as  the  Daily 
News  Record.  These  show  an  alarming 
situation. 

The  Daily  News  Record  on  April  14 
(his  year  reported: 

■n-.c  pressure  continues  to  mount  on  pro- 
ducers of  Army  duck  both  for  military  and 
civilian  consumption  .  .  .  Civilian  users  who 
failed  to  cover  their  needs  before  the  gov- 
rrnment  procurement  buildup  can  forget 
about  finding  additional  goods  for  the  bal- 


ance ol  this  year,  suppliers  say.  As  a  result, 
manufacturers  of  awnings,  hunting  clothes, 
boat  covers,  camping  equipment,  etc.  are 
faced  with  the  need  of  finding  lower-grade 
substitute.s. 

But  civilian  m.inufacturers  are  also  having 
dilBculty  locating  such  substitute  cloth  as 
enameling  duck,  ounce  duck  and  single-ail 
tarpaulin  duck.  This  domestic  squeeze  has 
created  a  clamor  for  imports,  catismg  some 
anxiety  about  the  long-r^nge  effects  of  driv- 
ing customers  into  the  arms  of  importers. 

By  July  1.  1966,  the  Daily  News  Record 
reported  that: 

A  year  ago,  there  were  13  mills  running 
cjuon  duck,  or  duck  substitute^:,  for  the 
Government.  As  a  result  of  the  hectic  efforts 
beliinU  the  scenes  by  au  industry  committee, 
23    miUs   are    now   engaged    in    this   activity'. 

Government  probably  will  get  two  million 
yards  of  the  desired  8.  one  weaver  thought 
"Hie  rest  will  have  to  be  substitutes. 

The  Daily  News  Record  has  also  re- 
ported rather  unsucces.sful  Defense  De- 
partment attempt  to  frnd  nylon  a.^  a 
substitute  for  cotton  duck. 

On  July  19.  1966,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  reported: 

Ducks  continue  scarce  with  mills  offering 
little  or  none  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

■What  action  lias  been  taken  to  obtain 
supplies  of  duck?  Certainly  none  has 
been  allowed  by  ihe  Go\ernnient  in  the 
area  of  imports.  Unbelievable  as  it  may 
seem,  tlie  ITAC  has  taken  steps  during 
the  past  year  to  restrain  imports  of 
duck  fabric  from  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and 
Singapore. 

RESTRAINTS    ON    COTTO.N"    DfCK    FROM    PAKISTAN 

Paki.'.tan's  exports  of  duck  were  re- 
strained unilaterally  under  LT.'V  article 
3  on  December  23.  1965.  to  a  level  of  2  2 
million   square  yards   for  the   following 


12  months.  Pakistan  estimated  that  her 
potential  duck  e.xports  to  the  United 
States  could  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  12  million  square  yards,  an 
amount  that  would  have  helped  meet 
U.S.  defense  needs. 

Paki.stan  asked  that  the  level  of  12  mil- 
lion square  yard.<:  be  permitt.ed  it  for  the 
year,  but  the  United  States  rephed  offi- 
cially that  no  increase  in  tliis  level  can 
be  contempltted  since  allowing  any  in- 
crease would  'only  compound  the  prob- 
lem of  market  disruption  which  the  LT.^ 
is  de.signed  to  alleviate.  " 

NO    DISRUPTION    PROVE.N 

Could  market  disruption  be  proven? 
■S^'hat  signs  of  disruption  were  there? 
The  Commerce  Depanment  cit€d  a  high 
level  of  imports  to  consumption— 16.3 
percent  in  1963,  about  12  percent  in  1964 
and  again  16.2  percent  in  1965.  Could 
this  level  of  imports  possibly  have  threat- 
ened to  di.srupt  our  domestic  market,  .so 
overburdened  with  orders  that  miliiarv 
demand  can  be  .<;atisfied  only  with  tiic 
greatest  difficulty,  and  only  by  using  un- 
satisfactory substitutes?  Pakistan  esti- 
mat/^d  that  its  share  of  U.S.  consumption 
of  duck  would  only  be  3.8  percent.  Could 
this  amount  i>os.sibly  result  in  disruption 
of  the  U.S.  market ■^  Are  the  number  of 
mills  making  duck  declining?  Are  work- 
ers being  laid  off?  Are  sales  decreasing, 
and  profits  falling?  "W'hat  evidence  is 
there  anywhere  of  market  disruption  of 
any  kind,  or  of  injury  to  the  domestic 
cotton  duck  industo"?  To  prove  market 
disruption  rlwuld  require  proof  of  dam- 
age, just  a.^  in  traditional  escape  clau.'^e 
actions  serious  injurj-  to  industry  had  to 
be  demonstrated.  There  wa^  no  evidence 
of  the  .slightest  disruption  by  this  meas- 
ure, yet  the  quotas  were  Imposed.     Not 
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only  has  duck  imported  from  Pakistan 
been  cut  back,  restraints  also  were  put 
on  duck  from  Brazil,  cutting  in  half  the 
level  of  Brazil's  exports  of  duck,  and  re- 
straints were  also  placed  on  duck  from 
Singapore,  as  described  above. 

One  might  ask,  what  possible  reasons 
could  the  U.S.  Industry  give  for  demand- 
ing increased  quotas  on  imported  duck 
fabric?  A  columnist  in  the  Dally  News 
Record  of  Januai-y  7,  1966,  gave  one 
reason: 

Imminent  Government  demands  Insure  a 
tight  market  In  1966.  Because  of  Imports 
and  a  history  of  Government  disinterest  irf* 
U.S.  Industry  problems,  this  country  Is  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand  for  duck,  and  fur- 
ther shortages  are  in  prospect. 

This  argument  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  Senator  Pastore  in  the  case  of  de- 
fense orders  for  woolen  fabric.  Tie 
argiunent  Is  that  Government  failed  to 
protect  excess  U.S.  capacity  by  mearu  of 
tariffs  and  quotas  In  the  period  after 
World  War  n,  with  the  result  that  now 
we  are  having  shortages,  which  must  not 
be  filled  by  Imports  because  that  would 
mesin  that  once  demand  has  slackened, 
foreign  imports  would  have  a  larger 
share  of  the  U.S.  market.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  Inward  looking  and  unprogres- 
sive  attitude  at  best,  hardly  suitable  to 
a  dynamic,  forward  looking  industry. 

Meanwhile,  the  danger  of  a  severe 
shortage  of  defense  items  made  from 
duck  fabric  threatens. 

THE    IMDTJSTRY    UNDAUNTED 

The  industry  attitude,  in  the  face  of 
situations  such  as  the  above,  was  recently 
expressed  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Buford 
Brandis.  an  official  of  the  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers'  Institute,  to  an  ad- 
ministration official  connected  with 
ITAC.    Dr.  Brandis  said  in  part: 

The  United  States  is  moving  much  too 
slowly  against  new  Import  concentrations 
as  witness  the  Mexican  and  Brazilian  ex- 
amples. It  Is  unconscionable  that  such  im- 
port growth  has  "been  allowed  without  ef- 
fective action  being  taken  unfier  the  LTA, 

The  domestic  industry's  concentration  on 
taking  care  or  U.S.  military  requirements  for 
textiles  Is  malting  It  possible  for  overseas 
producers  to  take  over  our  domestic  long 
range  civilian  markets.  These  artificially  In- 
creased Imports  must  be  eliminated  from 
any  future  qtiota  base,  In  simple  Justice. 

If  the  I  Labor-Management)  Advisors  are 
to  serve  any  purpose  other  than  window 
dressing,  we  must  be  consulted  earlier  in 
the  negotiation  of  all  specific  bilateral  levels: 
we  would  hope  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
bring  us  Into  such  matters  at  an  early  stage. 

Unless  early  and  meaningful  action  Is 
taken  on  the  man-made  fiber  textile  import 
problem,  the  LTA,  however  administered, 
will  soon  be  meanlnglea=;. 

This  statement  of  demands  from  the 
foreign  trade  director  of  the  largest  U.S. 
textile  lobby  Is  indicative  of  the  indus- 
try's attitude. 

IMPENDING  RESTRAINTS  ON  MEXICO? 

Tlie  industry  attitude  had  focus  on 
the  oCRcial  meeting  durii"ig  the  week  of 
July  11-16  with  representatives  of  Mex- 
ico, at  which  the  United  States  tried  to 
negotiate  a  bilateral  agreement.  The 
Mexicans  refused  to  agree  to  such  import 
linaitations  and  have  escalated  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  highest  Gtovernment  levels, 
hoping  that  President  Johnson's  close 


ties  with  Mexico  will  dissuade  such  ac- 
tion. The  Mexicans  have  made  a  strong 
case  against  the  need  for  restraints. 
They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  their  exports  were  of  yarn,  which  is 
in  short  supply  and  needed  now  more 
than  ever  in  the  United  States  to  make 
fabric.  They  denied  any  possibility  of 
market  disruption,  pointine  to  the  vol- 
ume of  backed-up  orders  for  cotton  tex- 
tiles in  the  United  Stctcs.  At  cne  time 
the  indii.stry  planned  a  campaign  in- 
cludiiig  the  use  of  cori;re.ssional  pressure 
on  ITAC  members  to  briiig  about  re- 
straints on  Mexico.  Now  these  pressure 
tactics  are  shelved.  A  group  of  adminis- 
tration officials  ha\'E  visited  Mexico  to 
try  again  to  woik  out  the  terms  of  a 
bilateral.    The  outcome  is  still  unknowii. 

tJ.S.  NECOTIrtTINC  STRATEGY  IN  THE  KENNEDY 
ROUND RENEW  THEJ  LONG-TERM  ARRANGE- 
MENT   UNALTERED  | 

In  spite  of  its  obvious  inequities,  the 
U.S.  negotiating  strategy  in  the  cotton 
textile  sector  talks  in  the  Kennedy  round 
and  in  bilateral  negotiations  is  to  con- 
tinue the  LTA  unchanged. 

I  would  remind  that  the  GATT  Cot- 
ton Textile  Committee  is  the  forum  in 
which  the  long-icnn  nrraauements  oper- 
ation is  reviewed,  and  through  which  it 
was  negotiated.  The  juxtaposition  of  the 
Keiuiedy  round  with  the  LTA  provided 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  inelude  the  cot- 
ton textile  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy 
round  frameT>?ork  a«  a  multilateral  sec- 
tor negotiation  much  like  the  negotia- 
tions already  besuh  in  the  steel  and 
chemical  sectors.  As  I  noted  above,  the 
member.s  of  the  Cotton  Textiles  Commit- 
tee are  the  29  paiticipaiits  of  the  LTA. 

My  colleayiues  IMe.s.srs.  Landrum, 
JcNAS.  Don::,  and  Davis  I  in  their  June  15 
remarks  cited  whjit  they  called  the 
Wyndharh-White  {jackagc  denl  as  the 
present  basis  for  international  negotia- 
tion in  the  cotton  ttxtile  sector. 

Dr.  Wync'ham-Wftite's  approach  to  the 
problem  of  negotiating  on  textiles  was 
to  propose  cotton  textile  sector  talks  in 
the  Kennedy  round  context.  In  order  to 
negotiate  an  overall  settlement  in  the 
field  of  cotton  textile  trade  which  would 
include  both  toriffj  and  quotas.  This 
approach  would  contain  three  basic  ele- 
ments: Fiist,  as  broed  tariff  cuts  on  cot- 
ton textiles  as  possible;  .second,  nego- 
tiated undertaking  to  liberalize  and  im- 
prove the  adminlsta"ation  of  the  LTAT 
third,  the  continuation  of  "the  safeguards 
against  real  or  apptthended  market  dis- 
ruption as  embodied  in  the  LTA." 

In  other  words.  Wyiidham-White  pro- 
posed that  the  LTA  be  extended  as  it  is, 
accompanied  b:;  tariff  cuts  and  quota 
liberalization  by  ttnporting  countries. 
Bui  Wyndham-Whlte  could  not  achieve 
broad  agreement  on  his  plan. 

The  U.S.  stratagem  until  the  early 
part  of  this  year  wis  to  insist  that  as  a 
precondition  to  midtilateral  cotton  tex- 
tile sector  talk?-  the  LTA  must  be  ex- 
tended in  its  present  form  for  another 
5  years,  until  1972.  Only  then  would  the 
United  States  agree  to  coitsider  tariff  cuts 
and  quota  liberalization. 

Tlie  U.S.  position  met  with  strong  op- 
position Trom  developing  countries,  par- 
ticularly India  and  Pakistan,  who  could 


not  agree  that  the  LTA  was  stUl  needed, 
and  who  feared  its  becoming  permanent. 
In  particular  they  have  argued  that  the 
U.S.  record  Is  so  bad  in  its  use  of  quotas 
that  .some  international  body  Is  needed 
to  make  impartial  decisions  of  disrup- 
tion. 

CONTINtVlTION    OF    LTA     MAY    BE     ASST.-RKD 

Tne  U.S.  response  to  the  breakdown  of 
multilateral  sector  talks  has  been  to  ne- 
gotiate bilateral  agreements  with  the 
principal  exporting  nations.  The.se 
pi'omise  freeing  of  ITA  quotas,  after  the 
ITA's  renewal.  The  extent  of  the  future 
liberalization  is  expressed  in  general 
terms  in  confidential  memorandums 
signed  by  representatives  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiation  of  the  bilateral  agree- 
ments. Such  bilateral  negotiations  have 
been  successfully  concluded  with  Japan. 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Korea,  and  are 
in  progre.ss  with  such  other  countries  as 
Colombia,  Spain,  Israel,  and  Pakistan. 

In  effect,  the  United  States  has  leaped 
the  impas.se  obsei-ved  by  Dr.  Wyndham- 
White  in  his  report  on  the  major  review 
and  has  through  a  policy  of  encircle- 
ment achieved  its  objective:  renewal  of 
LTA  as  is  with  promised  liberalization 
of  quotas  and  tariff  cuts.  I  am  not  privy 
to  the  extent  of  the  promised  quota  lib- 
eralizations. I  am  informed  that  they 
are  limited  and  allow  in  general  for  ver\' 
little  i-eal  growth  of  imports.  Iii  the  case 
of  Japan  the  liberalization  may  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  additional  5-percent  in- 
crea.'?e  in  imports.  If  the  more  difficult 
IDC's:  namely  Pakistan.  India,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  can  be  settled  with 
as  ea.sily  as  we  have  .settled  with  Hong 
Kons  and  Taiwan,  for  example,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  LTA  may  well  be 
assured. 

NF;W    PRITISH    import    restrictions   under   LTA 

Some  element  of  doubt  is  injected  into 
the  prospects  for  renewal  of  the  long- 
term  arrangements  by  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  United  Kiiogdom.  The 
Honorable  Douglas  Jay,  president  of  the 
United  Kuigdom  Board  of  Ti-ade,  rn- 
nciinced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  8,  1966,  the  new  British  import  plan 
for  cotton  textiles  required  by  the  per- 
sisting United  Kingdom  balancc-of-poy- 
ments  problem.  Growth  of  cotton  tex- 
tile imports  for  the  current  year  is  to 
be  limited  to  certain  specified  amounts 

ba.sed  on  the  record  of  past  imports. 
In  1967  and  each  year  until  1970  the  level 
of  impoils  will  be  increased  by  1  percent. 
Britain  already  imports  about  40  percent 

of  its  domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
textiles. 

What  is  important  in  the  British  plan 
is  the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
President : 

I  hitve  made  clear  to  the  iiritlsh  industry 
that  these  arrangements  have  been  planned 
so  that  by  1970  the  reorganization  now  pro- 
ceeding, together  with  any  other  necessary 
measures,  will  enable  it  to  face  its  overse!i.<? 
competition  a.s  an  efficient  and  vi:ihle 
Industry. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Jay  prepared  Brit- 
ish industry  for  the  phaseout  of  its 
quota  protection  under  the  LTA. 

THE    ELEMENT    0»    DOUBT 

The  meaning  of  the  British  position 
may  be  tiiat  the  U.S.  objective  of  obtain- 
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Ing  renewal  of  LTA  until  1972  will  be 
more  difficult.  The  developing  export- 
ing countries  were  afraid  that  the  new 
British  controls,  as  a  regression  away 
from  liberalization  of  LTA,  would  set  a 
very  bad  precedent  in  terms  of  the  be- 
havior of  other  countries.  Apparently, 
Mr.  Jay  was  able  to  reassure  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  July  16,  1966,  edition  of 
the  London  Economist : 

Importing  countries  were  far  more  wor- 
ried that  the  British  Initiative  might  create 
a  precedent  for  less  scrupulous  countries 
which — like  Prance  and  America — have  al- 
ready amply  demonstrated  their  total  disre- 
gard for  the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 

If  the  United  Kingdom,  even  now  a 
very  large  importer  of  cotton  textiles, 
will  allow  the  arrangement  to  lapse  in 
1970,  and  thereby  again  expose  its  in- 
dustry to  market  competition  the  U.S. 
drive  for  renewal  of  LTA  until  1972  may 
well  be  weakened.  According  to  the 
London  Financial  Times  of  July  11, 1966: 

The  Americans  have  been  urging  that  the 
GATT  agreement  should  be  extended  for  5 
years,  until  1972,  without  modification. 
This  will  hardly  be  acceptable  to  the  devel- 
oping countriea. 

EXTENSION    OF  LTA   TO    WOOL    AND   TO    MANMADE 
FIBERS ARGUMENT   AGAINST 

From  the  beginning  of  the  special  pro- 
gram of  import  protection  for  cotton 
textiles  In  1961  the  wool  and  manmade 
segments  of  the  textile  industry  have 
asked  for  similar  treatment.  The  drive 
for  equal  treatment  has  persisted,  gain- 
ing In  intensity. 

On  June  21,  196G,  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade,  Inc.,  resolved: 

That  while  mainuinlng  existing  tariff 
rates  on  thote  products  whose  Imports  are  in 
a  run-away  growth  pattern,  our  govern- 
ment should  secure  effective  International 
Instruments  for  the  control  of  such  disrup- 
tive Import  trade;  the  principle  of  treating 
this  problem  on  an  industry  basis,  such  as 
on  an  all  fiber  basis  for  the  textile  industry, 
is  one  that  now  appears  very  necessary  in 
our  government's  efforts  In  the  international 
control  of  trade. 

On  June  7,  1966,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association — SOCMA — ATMI  E:x- 
ecutive  'Vice  President  Jackson  said: 

Our  Industry  and  our  organizations  are 
making  an  all-out  effort  to  gain  some  type 
of  reasonable  control  for  man-made  and 
blended  flt>er  products. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  tliat  the  LTA  is  the 
precedent  for  such  controls. 

The  reasons  for  extension  of  LTA-type 
quotas  to  other  textile  products  are 
mainly  that  controls  on  cotton  textile 
exports  under  LTA  gave  an  Incentive  to 
foreign  producers  to  shift  into  man- 
made  fiber  production  and  to  use  such 
fibers  In  blends  with  cotton  and  wool  for 
export.  This  has  resulted  in  rapidly  In- 
creasing Imports  particularly  of  man- 
made  textiles,  which  should.  It  is  argued, 
be  limited  by  quotas. 

I  can  understand  this  argument,  It 
does  seem  unfair  that  one  segment  of  the 
integrated,  multifiber  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try should  be  allowed  extra  import 
quotas  when  another  segment  is  not. 
The  cotton  textile  arrangement  no  doubt 
does  cause  uneconomic  side  effects  that 
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are  harmful  to  the  maiunade  fiber  In- 
dustry. 

A    DTNAMIC    INDXJSTRT 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  Industries  reconsider 
any  position  In  favor  of  extending  LTA- 
type  quotas  to  Imports  competing  with 
their  products.  The  above  description 
of  the  international  political  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  cotton  arrangement 
might  convince  these  industries  that  to 
adopt  such  quotas  is  not  in  their  own 
interest  nor  in  the  national  interest.  I 
am  aware  that  the  manmade  fiber  In- 
dustry is  facing  increased  import  compe- 
tition, but  this  dynamic,  progressive  in- 
dustry with  its  heavy  research  and  de- 
velopment orientation  seems  capable  of 
competing  against  foreign  companies 
within  present  levels  of  tariff  protection, 
without  the  addition  of  quotas. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  speech  to  SOC^L^ 
on  June  7  quoted  above,  said: 

Even  though  we  are,  by  a  wide  margin  the 
most  efficient  textile  manufacturing  industry 
In  the  world  we  are  not  efficient  enough  to 
offset  the  very  wide  wage  disparities  that 
exist. 

If  truly  the  most  efficient  textile  indus- 
tiT  in  the  world,  then  these  alleged  wage 
disparities  should  be  looked  into  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  not  reflected  in 
overall  productivity  levels,  for  if  they  are 
not,  the  U.S.  textile  industrj-  should  be 
able  to  outcompete  others.  Further- 
more, even  though  the  U.S.  industry  as 
a  whole  is  highly  efficient,  not  all  U.S. 
textile  firms  are  of  this  efficiency,  and 
some  may  not  even  be  efficient  in  t.erms 
of  the  world  economy.  Tlie  efficient 
units  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
should  consider  that  their  best  interest 
is  in  meeting  competition,  not  erecting  a 
protective  wall  behind  which  their  in- 
efficient competition  can  also  operate. 
So  I  would  presume  that  the  manmade 
fiber  industry  would  conclude  that  their 
ultimate  interest  lies  in  remaining  com- 
petitive on  an  international  basis. 

The  experience  of  the  U.S.  nylon  In- 
dustry perhaps  points  the  way  for  other 
U.S.  manmade  fiber  producers.  Imports 
of  nylon  jumped  to  13.8  million  pounds 
in  1965  from  just  5  million  pounds  in 
1964.  reported  the  August  3.  1966,  'Wall 
Street  Journal,  under  the  byline  of  Clar- 
ence Newman.  In  the  face  of  such  com- 
petition leading  companies  substantially 
reduced  hst  prices,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  somewhat  flexible.  In  spite 
of  strong  foreign  competition,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  the  recent  in- 
crease in  new  U.S.  capacity  to  produce 
nylon,  and  a  statement  by  one  executive 
to  the  effect  that  "imports  could  double 
tomorrow  and  we  would  still  have  a  good 
slice  of  the  pie."  The  article  added  that 
large  profits  are  still  possible  in  spite  of 
the  indtistry's  troubles,  and  that  many 
firms  believe  the  nylon  market  will  con- 
tinue to  be  lucrative  for  many  years,  even 
If  prices  skid  still  further. 

The  marmiade  fiber  Industry  is  capa- 
ble, I  believe,  of  competing  under  present 
trading  conditions,  and  competing  suc- 
cessfully In  foreign  markets.  One  com- 
plaint very  frequently  heard  is  that, 
whUe  the  United  States  allows  imports 
to  enter  with  minimal  restrictions,  for- 
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eign  countries  use  all  sorts  of  devices  to 
restrict  U.S.  sales.  The  United  States 
does  have  some  tariff  protection  in  the 
manmade  area,  whether  it  could  t>e  re- 
garded as  substantial  as  some  aUege,  cer- 
tainly these  tariffs  tend  to  be  higher 
than  the  tariffs  for  the  cotton  textiles 
which  are  regarded  as  substantial.  Al- 
legations of  foreign  restrictions  should 
be  doctunented  by  industry  and  brought 
tc  the  attention  of  institutions  Uke  the 
Trade  Information  Committee.  I  assure 
the  UJS.  indtistry  that  I  wish  to  see 
remedied  any  discrimination  by  means  of 
administrative  or  nontariff  barriers 
against  American  products  in  foreign 
markets,  and  that  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  take  action  to  protect 
against  combinations  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers in  restraint  of  trade,  unfair  prac- 
tices in  the  marketing  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts in  this  country,  and  labor  practices 
and  wages  In  foreign  nations  that  are 
substandard  and  abusive  according  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization — ILO — of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

U.S.    PRIVATE    FOREIGN    INVESTMENT    IN 
DEVELOPING    COUNTRIES 

0:^,e  of  the  unexplored  areas  for  inno- 
vation and  growth  in  the  textile  field  is 
in  extensive  investment  by  U.S.  textile 
firms  in  foreign  countries.  "W'ere  such 
investment  directed  to  developing  coun- 
tries where  economies  of  production  for 
cotton  and  other  textiles  are  low,  U.S. 
firms  could  remain  JDrosperous.  pay  con- 
tinued high  dividends  to  shareholders, 
contribute  to  economic  development  in 
needy  countries  which  are  eager  to  in- 
dustrialize, and  stimulate  tlie  interna- 
tional economy  by  promoting  the  more 
economic  use  of  world  resources. 

I  suggest  to  our  own  textile  firms  that 
the  choice  for  them  is  not  between  vir- 
tiially  complete  isolation  from  foreign 
competition  and  economic  failure.  In- 
stead, the  choice  is  between  isolationism 
and  aggressive  competition  in  interna- 
tional markets.  This  modem,  dynamic 
approach  to  world  trade  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  textile  industrj-  would  re- 
quire U.S.  firms  first  to  develop,  then  to 
use,  our  unlimited  technological  re- 
sources to  devise  new  textile  products 
and  uses,  aod  it  would  require  the  ag- 
gressive application  in  those  countries  of 
our  greatest  resource:  our  ability  to  dis- 
tribute and  market  consumer  goods  to 
all  the  world's  people.  Developing  coun- 
tries could  play  a  key  role  in  joint  ven- 
tures with  U.S.  entrepreneurs  and  others 
in  investments  in  textile  production  that 
would  benefit  both  partners  materially. 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  r.^ed  to 
expand  abroed  in  order  both  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  toreign  markets  and  protect 
domestic  markets  was  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  on 
June  24  by  Mr.  Eldridge  Haynes,  presi- 
dent of  Bu-slness  International. 

Mr.  Haynes  based  his  case  for  inter- 
national operations  essentially  on  these 
conditions:  the  existence  of  a  large  for- 
eign market  comprising  94  percent  of  the 
people  and  half  the  world's  purchasing 
power  is  outjside  the  United  States;  for- 
eign markete  are  growing  more  rapidly 
than  the  \J£>.  market  is  growing,  and 
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profit  opportunities  abroad  are  very 
great;  many  American  firms  maintain 
their  dominant  position  In  UJS.  and  for- 
eign markets  by  manufacturing  abroad: 
They  protect  their  home  market  by  im- 
porting from  their  foreign  factories,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  participate  in  burgeon- 
ing world  markets  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Haynes  argued  the  case  for  inter- 
nationalizing operations  by  several  pro- 
jections. Among  these  were  that  the 
"wave  of  history"  toward  freer  trade  "is 
certain  to  engulf  weaker  corporations 
that  try  to  hide  behind  crumbling  im- 
port barriers."  The  massive  unfilled 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  for  the 
essentials  of  life  cannot  be  met  by  for- 
eign aid:  these  countries  must  »ell 
abroad  in  order  to  prosper  at  home.  In 
consequence  the  less  developed  countries 
will  demand  greater  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  their  exports  to  earn 
the  foreign  exchange  that  they  will  need 
to  stave  off  starvation,  and  I  consider 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  other  economically  advanced 
nations  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  This 
has  obvious  serious  implications  for  the 
American  textile  industry.  Mr.  Haynes 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  Haynes'  conclusion  is  that  these 
problems  be  met  by  producing  abroad, 
and  he  cited  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  capital  could  be  obtained  to  do 
so.  He  concluded  with  a  sound  sugges- 
tion: 

The  American  textile  Industry  has  been 
slow  to  recognize  the  global  opportunities  for 
Ite  products,  Ite  technology.  lU  know-how. 
Its  merchandising  ability,  and  Its  efficient 
management.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
looking  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
SUtes  will  reveal  opportunities  for  growth 
and  profit  and  the  certain  means  of  protect- 
ing your  pKxltlon  In  the  home  market. 

CONCLUSION — NO  ONE  BENEriTS  FROM   THE  LTA 

I  have  discussed  the  background  of  the 
LTA.  I  have  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
result  of  political  pressure  from  a  seg- 
ment of  UJS.  industry  in  a  claim  for  pro- 
tection from  imports  that  were  never 
factually  proven  to  have  injured  the  U.S. 
industry.  It  appears  Instead  that  the  in- 
dustry was  suffering  from  the  effects  both 
of  Its  Internal  corporate  reorganizations, 
and  certain  domestic  economic  policies, 
such  as  two-price  cotton,  that  discdmi- 
nated  against  it. 

I  have  discussed  possible  alternatives 
open  to  the  Kennedy  administration  In 
creating  the  proper  economic  climate  for 
the  textile  industry.  Some  of  the  do- 
mestic measures  adopted  were  sound,  but 
even  If  some  element  of  protection  from 
Imports  was  found  to  be  necessary,  there 
was  at  least  one  alternative  to  the  com- 
prehensive import  control  system  in  ef- 
fect for  cotton  textiles  today,  an  alterna- 
<tive  that  would  have  been  legal  in  terms 
of  GATT  and  have  enabled  the  United 
States  to  avoid  the  major  deviation  from 
sound  trade  policy  represented  by  the 
long-term  arrangement. 

I  have  explained  why  the  legislative 
authority  on  which  both  STA  and  LTA 
were  based  is  of  questionable  legality, 
and  I  have  reported  that  the  LTA  Is  ad- 
ministered in  an  almost  unprecedented 
manner,  quite  beyond  the  spirit  and  in- 


tent of  the  arrangement  itself,  very  much 
to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  relations  with 
developing  countries  and  with  an  ex- 
traordinary bias  toward  the  short-range 
claim  of  the  cotton  textile  Industry.  I 
have  also  pointed  to  the  lack  of  con- 
trolling mechanism  on  the  operations  of 
the  Interagency  Textile  Administrative 
Committee,  either  In  terms  of  adminis- 
trative regulations  defining  its  mandate 
or  proper  congressional  oversight  of  this 
major  foreign  trade  program. 

I  have  discussed  the  present  cotton 
textile  import  program  in  relation  to 
trade  theory  and  principle,  concluding 
that  even  in  some  of  its  mcst  advanced 
applications  the  nipnufacturc  of  cotton 
textiles  is  a  process  easily  learned  and 
adopted  by  the  developing  countries;  that 
it  is  in  fact  one  of  those  areas  to  which 
United  States  and  ©ther  advanced  coun- 
tries' textile  industJ"ies  over  time  and  to 
their  own  benefit  ^ould  be  expected  to 
yield  in  order  to  toncentrate  on  those 
more  profitable  lines  of  production  in 
which  they  are  most  competitive  in  in- 
ternational market*. 

Further,  I  have  demonstrated  the 
great  good  health  and  the  excellent  pros- 
pects for  the  U.S.  textile  industry  as  a 
whole  and  for  its  cctton  textile  sector  in 
particular.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  prosperity  persists  in  spite  of 
a  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  consump- 
tion of  about  8  percent  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  highest  level  of  cotton  textile 
in.port  competition  textile  flrm.s  have 
had. 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  that  the 
textile  industry's  burgeoning  investment 
in  new  plant  anfl  equipment  in  the 
United  States  could  become  excess  capac- 
ity and  the  cause  of  future  unemploy- 
ment.   Our  national  policy  should  not 

encourage  indstry  to  erect  a  very  large 
capital  investment  structure  on  an  eco- 
nomic base  that  is  weak  and  uncompeti- 
tive in  parts. 

I  have  cited  the  short-term  arrange- 
ment and  the  long-term  arrangement  re- 
garding trade  in  cotton  textiles  to  show 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  temporary, 
to  provide  a  breathing  spell  for  the 
United  States  and  other  advanced  na- 
tion's industries  to  adapt  to  the  realities 
of  world  trade  and  economic  life  and 
gradually  to  adjust  to  an  increase  in  im- 
ported textiles.  The  objective  is  that  the 
U.S.  cotton  textile  industry  can  even- 
tually hold  its  owrjjn.international  mar- 
kets without  differentials  other  than 
existing  tariffs  levels.  I  have  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Industry  approach 
international  trade  and  economic  life 
with  a  new  attitude — that  it  adopt  an 
attitude  of  aggre«ive  internationalism 
rather  than  choose  a  policy  of  economic 
isolationism. 

For  all  the  above  rea.sons  I  have  con- 
cluded from  my  intensive  examination  of 
international  tracle  in  cotton  textiles 
that  U.S.  policy  in  this  area  is  very  seri- 
ously misguided.  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
who  prompted  this  investigation,  to  read 
my  comments  in  tn  impartial  Ught;  to 
put  themselves  it  the  position  of  a 
policymaker  concerned  with  both  the 
long-range  interest  of  the  textile  indus- 
try including  the  totton  sector,  and  the 
national  interest. 


A    «DXST10N    OF    NATIONAL    POLICT 

We  all  must  consider  at  what  levels  tlie 
Nation  should  be  expected  to  provide  an 
economic  differential  in  the  form  of  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  t)etween  United  States 
and  foreign  production  of  any  particular 
item.  I  pointed  out  above  the  substan- 
tial tariff  protection  already  afforded  the 
U.S.  cotton  textile  industry,  which  is  it- 
self in  effect  a  subsidy  to  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  when  it  goes  beyond  the 
point  of  measuring  economic  differen- 
tials that  result  from  economic  actions 
taken  on  social  and  political,  rather  th6n 
economic  grounds. 

Quotas  are  an  added  and  much  more 
regressive  element  of  subsidy,  increasing 
the  extent  to  which  cotton  textiles  are 
favored  above  all  other  manufacturing 
industries.  In  terms  of  the  national  in- 
terest, it  would  be  better  to  phase  out 
the  long-term  arrangement's  quotas  and 
progre.s.sively  restructure  tariffs  to  reflect 
differences  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
costs  of  production  that  we  decide  should 
be  measured,  particularly  low-wage  costs 
that  reflect  in  comparable  productivity 
levels. 

Our  objective  should  be  to  have  the 
resources  of  land,  capital,  and  people 
used  by  the  textile  industry  constantly 
allocated  and  reallocated  to  reflect  eco- 
nomic efficiencies,  with  a  proper  regard 
for  the  employees  and  capital  invested. 
Certainly  shifting  from  producing  all 
types  of  textiles  to  the  types  In  which 
U.S.  industry  is  efficient,  or  to  other  prod- 
ucts in  which  the  United  States  has  an 
advantage  t)ecause  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, its  high  technological  develop- 
ment and  highly  advanced  skills,  is  in  the 
long-range  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
the  developing  countries,  and  the  world 
economy. 

The  problems  I  have  raised  about  U.S. 
cotton  textile  trade  and  industry  are 
urgent  problems.  The  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try as  well  as  administration  officials 
responsible  for  the  cotton  textile  re- 
straint program  and  for  our  internation- 
al trade  negotiations,  and  the  industries 
and  governments  of  other  advanced 
countries,  should  consider  these  argu- 
ments in  the  context  of  the  need  to  al- 
low developing  countries  to  compete  in 
world  trade  in  order  to  support  their  own 
development,  otherwise  we  end  up  with 
■aid  not  trade,"  which  in  the  long  run 
is  self-defeating  for  the  donee  as  well  a.s 
the  donor. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

First.  The  LTA  should  be  phased  out 
in  the  shortest  time  possible  according 
to  a  schedule  which  would  gradually 
permit  more  imports  of  each  of  the  re- 
strained categories  to  enter  the  U.S. 
economy.  It  should  not  be  renewed  in 
1967.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Landrum  1,  also  spoke  of  an  eventual 
phasing  out  of  the  arrangment  and  hope 
he  will  agree  that  this  should  be  accom- 
plLshed  rapidly  duiing  the  present  period 
of  Strained  capacity,  when  worker  re- 
adjustment will  be  easiest.  At  the  same 
time,  extensive  study  by  an  impartial 
body  should  be  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  real  need  for  added 
tariff  differentials  for  those  items  which 
are    determined   to  be  likely   to  suffer 


seriously  and  mifairly  from  increased 
imports.  Increases  in  tariffs  on  those 
items  might  then  be  made,  but  such  In- 
creases should  relate  to  economic  reali- 
ties and  needs,  and  they  should  be 
phased  out  over  a  short  period,  in  order 
to  return  to  their  former  levels.  By  this 
means  the  cotton  textile  Industry  can 
be  weaned  away  from  Its  rich  diet  of 
protection  to  face  competitive  market 
conditions  on  equal  terms  with  other 
U.S.  Industries. 

Second.  A  special  bipartisan  congres- 
sional committee  should  be  established 
to  examine  publicly  into  the  operation 
of  tlie  long-term  arrangement.  The 
members  of  this  bipartisan  committee 
should  be  drawn  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committees.  This  inter- 
disciplinary response  to  the  complex 
problems  of  international  cotton  textile 
trade  would  be  an  effective  way  of  ex- 
amining into  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national effects  of  the  LTA,  and  would 
demonstrate  the  fiexlbility  and  creati\ity 
of  which  the  congressional  institution 
is  capable.  This  joint  congressional 
committee  would  be  expected  to  recom- 
mend: 

First.  Whether  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement should  be  extended  beyond 
September  1967,  and  for  how  long  it 
should  be  extended. 

Second.  Whether  any  additional 
measures  in  the  trade  area  should  be 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry in  order  to  help  it  readjust  to 
competitive  conditions,  and  what  those 
measures  might  be. 

Third.  A  Isetter  means  of  administer- 
ing the  LTA  in  the  United  States  and  in- 
ternaUonally  until  it  expires  in  1967,  and 
during  any  period  after  1967  for  which 
it  might  be  renewed. 

Fourth.  The  Special  Joint  Committee 
should  continue  its  review  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  LTA  and  U.S.  textile  trade 
policy  periodically  until  LTA  is  elim- 
inated. 

I  have  the  following  suggestions  for 
action  by  those  in  the  private  community 
convinced  that  the  LTA  and  U.S.  cot- 
ton trade  policy  is  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  to  the  national 
economy : 

First.  A  properly  prepared  interna- 
tional conference  of  private  busine.-tsmen 
and  economists  should  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  an  institution  such  as  the 
Atlantic  Council  or  the  Business  and  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  to  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  in  order  to  recommend 
to  the  advanced  countries  who  partici- 
pate in  the  LTA  a  means  of  doing  away 
not  only  with  the  arrangement  but 
oilier  restrictions  against  the  textile  ex- 
ports of  the  developing  countries.  In  my 
examination  of  this  subject  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  how  little  is  known  outside 
the  textile  industry  of  what  has  tran- 
spired in  this  field  during  the  past  S 
years.  This  subject  must  be  brotKht 
out   into   open  discussion   by  informed 
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individuals  and  groups.  The  LTA  Is  a 
major  deviation  from  what  most  public 
policy  organizations  like  to  call  liberal 
U.S.  trade  policy,  yet  is  almost  never  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  Is. 

Second.  The  developing  cotton  textile 
exporting  countries  themselves  should 
imite.  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  to  formulate  and  then  pre- 
sent a  united  policy  on  their  cotton  tex- 
tile trade  problems  to  the  advanced  im- 
porting countries. 

Third.  Private  citizens  here  and 
abroad  should  make  representations  to 
their  governments.  In  the  United 
States,  those  who  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  LTA  to  our  trade  policy  should 
represent  their  views  to  the  OfQc*  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, Governor  Herter,  who  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  inter- 
national trade  negotiations,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Interagency  Tex- 
tile Administrative  Committee. 

No  one  benefits  from  the  LTA:  not  the 
U.S.  economy  at  large,  not  workers,  fac- 
tory owners,  landlords,  bankers  and  cer- 
tainly not  consumers,  who  are  required 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  all  their  cotton 
textile  purchases,  whether  at  Lord  & 
Taylor  or  Sears  &  Roebuck,  not  taxpay- 
ers who  must  finance  the  foreign  aid 
programs  which  are  in  lieu  of  trade. 
Americans  suffer  from  our  cotton  textile 
import  program,  and  so  do  developing 
countries.  The  LTA  is  a  violation  of 
sound  trade  principle,  and  it  is  a  danger- 
ous irritant  to  our  relationships  with  the 
emercing  nations.  It  should  be  elimi- 
nated as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  trade  pol- 
icy, and  the  cotton  textile  industry 
should  bo  guided  into  a  condition  of  true 
intprnational  competitiveness. 

There  are  two  things  I  have  not  said 
In  this  paper  that  lie  at  the  base  of  my 
deep  concern. 

I  have  learned  from  history  the  cha- 
otic experience  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  was  passed.  I  have  read  what 
those  who  participated  in  that  gruesome 
endeavor  have  had  to  say  about  it.  They 
all  said  at  the  time,  "Never  again."  Here 
was  an  operation  where  each  industry  in 
America  was  seeking  its  own  advantage. 
One  cannot  blame  them.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear — at  least  I  have  tried  to 
do  it  in  this  paper — that  I  am  not  blam- 
ing the  U.S.  cotton  textile  Industry  for 
seekmg  its  day  in  court  and  for  seeking 
to  promotfe  its  own  interests.  Indeed,  I 
am  not. 

I  expect  all  groups  in  our  society  to  do 
that,  because  indeed  if  they  do  not  speak 
out  in  their  own  behalf,  who  wUl?  Also, 
I  might  add.  they  must  seek  to  have  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  who  repre- 
sent their  areas  where  they  are  impor- 
tant, speak  out  for  them.  I  believe  it  is 
very  Important  that  the  voice  of  the 
concerned  industries  should  be  heard. 

But  getting  back  to  the  days  of  the 
writing  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  all 
rules  of  the  road  were  broken  down  and 
there  was  just  a  question  of  i  ach  group 
trying  to  exercise  what  political  pressure 
It  could  to  get  its  own  advantage.  We 
ended  up  with  what  I  believe  was  one  of 


the  worst  teade  policies  that  this  covm- 
try  could  poeslbly  have  had. 

We  are  bgginning  to  see  this  same  de- 
velopment come  about  In  the  textile  field. 
Understandably  the  manmade  and  wool 
fibers  industries  now  want  to  come  in.  It 
is  not  just  textiles.  Just  last  year  we  saw 
the  auto  industry  come  in  and  promote 
the  Canadian-American  auto  treaty. 
This  trade  arrangement  beneficial  to  the 
auto  industry  on  a  short-range  basis.  1 
would  point  out,  was  in  violation  of  what 
had  been  and  what  I  believe  should  be 
our  fundamental  trade  policy— that  is 
multilateral  agreements  between  nations 
and  across  the  industrial  board  and  not 
dealing  with  a  specific  industry.  This 
treaty  went  through. 

We  have  teen  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  which  was  the  same  kind 
of  operation  for  coffee.  We  have  had 
for  years — and  It  has  been  in  my  Judg- 
ment one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  ' 
we  have  had— the  International  Sugar 
Agreement,  -R-here  again  the  approach 
has  been  to  single  out  a  particular  in- 
dustry for  specific  trading  agreements 
on  a  country-by-countrj'  quota  arrange- 
ment. 

It  can  be  a  broad  Industry,  like  tex- 
tiles, or  like  autos,  or  it  can  be  a  some- 
what narrow  Industry,  like  coffee  or 
sugar  or  cocoa.  But  each  one  is  put  on 
its  own  bottom.  The  net  result  is  in- 
stead of  trade  policies  of  a  liberal  sort, 
using  the  marketplace  mechanism,  we 
have  the  roost  regressive  of  all  trade 
systems  which  are  quotas  licenses,  a 
completely  regressive  restriction  of  trade 
enforced  by  the  governmental  sector. 
Behind  the  governmental  aegis  we  in 
effect  have  been  advancing  the  concept 
of  International  cartels  instead  of  the 
action  of  the  marketplace. 

This  is  what  I  fear  more  than  any- 
thing else.  If  the  textile  industry  is 
bearing  the  brunt  of  my  observations,  it 
is  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  industries 
on  the  firing  line. 

There  is  a  second  point  I  should  like 
to  make  before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  I  beUeve  this 
second  point  is  of  equal  concern  with  the 
one  I  expressed  before.  I  refer  to  the 
concern  I  have  for  our  international  re- 
lations with  the  so-called  developing 
countries  which  have  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  population. 

Often  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  oppose 
the  way  in  which  we  have  set  up  our 
foreign  aid  program.  I  remember  that 
for  years  I  would  take  the  floor,  when  we 
had  under  consideration  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  to  say  that  we  must  relate  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  to  Public  Law  480,  and  other 
programs  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
matter  which  were  designed  to  do  the 
Identical  thing  that  the  so-called  foreign 
giveaway  program  was  designed  to  do. 
At  least,  we  were  giving  aid,  and  most  of 
it  was  in  the  form  of  direct  gifts,  and 
certainly  those  things  which  were  called 
•loans"  were  of  such  a  loose  nature  it 
was  merely  a  euphemism  to  call  them 
loans.     They  were  merely  grants. 

As  I  say,  I  took  the  fioor  to  point  out 
that  imtii  we  coordinated  those  various 
programs  in  the  aid  field  we  were  really 
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not  zeroing  In  on  the  problem  of  asslstiiig 
people  or  nations  abroad. 

I  have  consistently  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  I  favored  the  theory  of  for- 
eign aid,  yet  felt  we  had  gone  so  far  be- 
yond reasonableness  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  appropriated  money  for  it — 
and,  indeed,  in  our  failure  in  the  authori- 
zation bills  to  coordinate  the  variety  of 
programs — that  we  were  actually  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  Above  all,  I  tried 
to  point  out  that  the  better  solution 
to  assisting  peoples  and  countries  abroad, 
as  well  as  establishing  good  policy  for 
ourselves,  was  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
"trade,  not  aid."  We  should  put  people 
on  their  own  feet.  That  concept  h£is  its 
counterpart  in  our  domestic  economy 
when  we  say  "jobs,  not  welfare." 

Indeed,  this  is  another  basic  theme  I 
have  been  trying  to  hammer  home,  Ihe 
Importance  of  trying  to  get  people  into 
meaningful  economic  jobs,  considering 
the  point  that  a  welfare  program,  if  not 
carefully  planned,  can  actually  under- 
mine this  approach. 

I  have  developed  what  I  call  the  Curtis 
corollary  to  Gresham's  law.  Gresham's 
law  is  that  bad  money  drives  out  good. 
The  Curtis  corollary  is  that  Governm  ;nt 
money  drives  out  private. 

I  believe  we  can  see  this  in  our  foreign 
aid  program  all  over  the  place.  Aid 
drives  out  trade. 

So  we  come  back  to  this  particaar 
problem  of  trade.  We  must  take  a  real- 
istic approach  to  our  trade  policies,  and 
have  a  system  where  the  United  States 
allocates  its  resources  into  those  domestic 
areas  where  our  skills  and  our  knowledge, 
which  are  far  beyond  the  capacities  of 
the  developing  countries,  are  best  suited 
to  perform  services  and  create  goods.  If 
Instead  we  merely  engage  in  activities  in 
areas  which  require  less  skill  and  less 
equipment — less  sophisticated  equipment 
In  particular — and  in  effect  compete  in 
the  very  areas  where  these  less-developed 
countries  might  build  up  their  economies, 
so  that  we  really  could  say  "trade,  not 
aid,"  then  we  are  sort  of  asking  for  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  "aid,  not  trade," 
unless  we  want  to  adopt  a  system  of  iso- 
lationism. 

Those  are  the  two  main  underlying 
fears  I  have,  that  led  me  to  go  into  depth 
In  studying  the  cotton  textile  area.  One 
could  have  taken  another  area,  such  as, 
possibly,  steel.  One  could  do  it  with 
respect  to  coffee.  It  could  be  done  with 
respect  to  sugar.  I  happened  to  take 
textiles,  because  that  is  an  important  in- 
dustry to  all  nations.  I  believe  it  serves 
a  good  purpose  to  make  a  study  in  depth 
in  one  area  and  apply  the  lessons  learned 
across  the  board  to  other  areas. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from"  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman upon  the  energy  he  has  obviously 
expended  in  preparing  his  remarks, 
which  he  states  will  be  fully  set  out  in  the 
Record. 

I  detect  that  the  gentleman  is  dealing 
entirely  plillosophically  with  this  sub- 
ject. Those  of  us  who  come  from  North 
Carolina,  where  resides  one-fourth  or  25 


percent  of  all  persons  In  the  United 
States  who  earn  tlieir  Uvelihoods  in  the 
textile  industry,  catmot  be  quite  so  pro- 
fessorial in  dealing'  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ht  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  hope  I  htve  tried  to  deal  with 
economic  realities,  but  I  will  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  perfectly  fair  ob- 
servation. But  iastead  of  the  word 
"philosophical"  I  would  rather  use  a 
term  that  relates  to  the  overall  national 
interest  In  the  economic  field.  However, 
let  me  assure  the  gentleman  of  this — 
and  I  hope  I  can  asBure  the  textile  indus- 
try of  this,  also — that  I  happen  to  believe 
what  is  good  for  a  component  part  usu- 
ally is  good  for  the  whole.  In  other 
words,  what  is  good  for  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  usually  is  good 
for  all  of  the  United  States.  I  do  believe, 
though,  that  you  can  reach  a  certain 
point  where  there  is  conflict.  I  suggest 
that  we  have  reached  this  point  in  this 
area,  but  I  would  b«  very  jealoiis  of  doing 
everything  I  could  to  preserve  a  strong, 
healthy  cotton  tejctile  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  ackr.owledging  that  the  tex- 
tile industry  i.s  important  to  our  national 
economy.  For  several  years  many  of  us 
around  heie  have  tried  to  impress  that 
upon  our  colleagues.  At  times  we  did 
not  seem  to  get  the  message  over. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuRTibl  on  the  very  first  page  of  his  pre- 
pared manuscript  under  the  heading 
"The  Advent  of  the  Long-Term  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangement"  sets  forth  rather 
gruesome  statistical  data  which  it  seems 
to  me  weigh  against  the  argument  that 
he  has  made  here  today,  because  the 
gentleman  points  out  that  according  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  of  the  U.S.  imports 
of  cotton  yams  Irom  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  380.000  metric  tons  in  1958 
and  almost  7  million  metric  tons  in  1960. 
So  that  fact  alone,  it  seems  to  me  would 
weigh  against  wliat  the  gentleman  has 
said. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  could  comment  on 
that,  let  me  assure  the  gentleman  I  felt 
that  the  cotton  textile  industry— and  I 
have  said  it  throui;hout  my  report — was 
suffering  and  unfairly  suffering  for  many 
years,  but  the  argument  I  advanced  was. 
was  it  imports  that  were  causing  the 
basic  problem  or,  bs  I  point  out.  one  of 
the  things  that  contributed  heavily  to  it 
was  the  two- price  cotton.  I  stood  right 
behind  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  trying  to  correct  this  two-price 
cotton  situation,  plus  some  other  things 
that  lay  at  the  bftse  of  the  problem  of 
the  cotton  textile  industi-y.  So  that 
point  of  the  disagreement  would  be  was 
it  imports  that  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
problem  or  was  it  other  tnionomic  fac- 
tors. My  argoment  is  it  wa.s  essentially 
other  economic  factors. 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENKR.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  buttress  his  entire  argument 
upon  the  fact  that  for  the  moment  do- 
mestic cotton  textile  industj-y  \s.  as  he 
says,  in  a  period  of  prosperity.  Of 
course,  those  of  u$  who  have  lived  with 


the  textile  industry  through  the  years 
in  our  conamunities  know  that  this  con- 
dition is  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The 
latest  information  I  have  on  the  subject 
indicates  that  of  the  20  leading  indus- 
tries in  America  even  today  the  profit 
ratio  or  margin  of  the  textile  industry 
puts  it  in  16th  place  as  compared  to  the 
other  top  20  industries.  So  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  gentleman  is  on  too  solid 
ground  in  talking  about  this  great  pros- 
perity. 

We  have  had  prosperity  since  the  loi-kg- 
term  arrangement  and  since  the  two- 
price  cotton  problem  was  eliminated. 
That  has  resulted  in  several  pay  in- 
creases for  the  people  who  work  in  the 
textile  industry  and  has  thus  reflected 
a  healthier  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman — and 
I  know  he  will  do  this  and  others  who 
are  concerned  about  it — refer  to  the  data 
that  I  include  m  my  remarks  wherein  I 
test  out  the  indicators  of  the  indvistry's 
well-being.  I  t>egin  that  on  page  34  and 
I  try  to  use  all  the  criteria  which  I  thmk 
would  fairly  test  this.  But,  let  me  re- 
late this  to  one  particular  thing  and  tins 
relationship  in  my  opinion  is  of  great 
concern. 

I  refer  to  the  plan  of  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  to  Increase  plant  invest- 
ment by  around  $1  billion  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  is  this: 

First,  let  me  say  with  reference  to  an 
industry  that  is  doing  well,  it  does  ex- 
actly that.  It  thinks,  "Well,  let  us  put 
more  of  our  money  into  this."  They  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  risking  $1  billion  in 
increased  plant  and  equipment  if  they 
were  not  feeling  pretty  healthy.  But  the 
other  problem  that  concerns  me  is 
whether  or  not  they  are  overexpanding. 
This  is  the  problem  in  any  inflationary 
period,  that  companies  in  various  fields, 
seeing  the  market  go  up  and  seeing  de- 
mand go  up,  will  go  on  out  and  increase 
production  by  new  mvestment  in  build- 
ing, plant  and  equipment,  and  new  em- 
ployees on  the  assumption  that  the  de- 
mand will  continue  in  that  way. 

This  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  it  is 
a  disfavor  to  a  workingman  to  oveiex- 
pand  an  industry  and  invite  him  in  to 
take  a  job  if  it  is  on  an  infirm  base.  So. 
I  would  request — and  I  know  the  textile 
industry  will  comment  on  this  planned 
expansion.  No.  1,  from  the  standpoint, 
does  this  not  show  they  are  doing  very 
well? — and  I  am  glad  they  are  doing 
well — No.  2,  to  analyze  their  prosperity 
and  to  see  how  much  of  it  is  on  a  solid 
economic  base  and  how  much  of  it  might 
not  be. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that — 
and  I  say  this  with  all  kindness  to 
him 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  like  that. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  His  recommenda- 
tions and  his  conclusions  are  extremely 
shocking  as  I  interpret  these  conclusions, 
upon  a  hasty  examination. 
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As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman 
recommends  that  as  a  national  policy, 
and.  as  the  textile  industry  fits  itself  into 
that  policy,  the  industry  should  volun- 
tarily get  away  from  any  type  of  quota 
arrangement,    long-term    arrangement? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes,  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  that  we  should 
shift  these — the  textile  industry  should 
shift  from  textile  production  and  get  into 
other  products  in  which  the  United 
States  has  an  advantage  because  of 
natural  resources  and  so  forth?  In 
other  words,  maKe  textile  workers  be- 
come electronics  workers  rather  than 
textile  workers.  The  gentleman  seems 
to  base  that  upon  the  proposition,  as  he 
states  in  his  press  release,  that  textile 
manufacture  is  one  of  the  easiest  in- 
dustries to  create  in  a  developing  econ- 
omy, because  as  he  says,  it  requires 
relatively  little  capital,  and  Infrastruc- 
ture. I  take  it  from  his  larger  state- 
ment that  he  believes  it  is  the  easiest 
industry  for  a  new  and  burgeoning 
country  to  go  into. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  the  problem  we  find  in  this  country  in 
the  statistical  situations  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  developed  in  his  prepared 
statement.  Right  today,  even  though 
the  gentleman  talks  about  prosperity  in 
the  textile  industry,  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  which  is  the  work  glove 
manufacturing  center  of  America,  our 
glove  manufacturers  are  on  the  verse 
Of  being  thrown  out  of  operation  be- 
cause Japanese  and  other  gloves  are 
coming  in  from  foreign  countries  and 
being  placed  on  the  retail  counters  in 
this  country  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  them  in  our  counti-y. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  has 
selected  the  textile  industry  for  his 
attack.  The  industry  has  been  so 
roughly  treated  for  so  many  years  and 
is  Just  now  able  to  do  some  plant  mod- 
ernization. The  gentleman  is  not  from 
a  textile  district  and  cannot  understand 
the  situation  from  a  practical  point  of 
view. 

Before  the  Kennedy  administration  it 
was  not  unusual  to  walk  through  a  tex- 
tile plant  and  see  spinning  frames  which 
were  built  in  1890  in  England.  Today 
as  we  go  into  these  plants,  we  see  that 
because  of  these  legislative  steps  taken 
here,  because  of  executive  decisions  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
Johnson  administration,  and  because  of 
the  voluntary  agreements  entered  into 
by  our  country  and  other  textile  pro- 
ducing countries,  we  are  now  gettmg  a 
modern  textile  industry  at  a  time  when 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  we 
must  have  a  viable  and  strong  textile 
industi-y. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  as  the  gentle- 
man absorbs  my  report  he  will  find  that 
all  of  those  values.  I  have  pointed  to.  I 
am  pleased  with  them.  One  of  the  other 
areas  which  I  strongly  supported  in  the 
interests  of  the  textile  industry— and  this 

I  V  as  able  to  do  more  forcefully  because 
!t  was  a  matter  which  came  before  my 
own  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means- 
was  the  liberalization,  or  as  I  call  it,  the 
modernization  of  their  tax  depreciation 
schedules  so  that  they  could  do  just  that 


Mr.  WHITENER.  It  has  been  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  And  it  was  too 
long  in  coming.  1  might  say.  So  that  Is 
another  one  of  the  economic  factors  that 
bears  on  the  difficulty  the  industry 
experienced. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  his  views  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  even  though  I 
find  myself  in  complete  disagreement 
with  them.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  another  reason  for  my  appre- 
ciation is  that  his  views  are  so  fully  .set 
forth,  so  that  those  who  have  not  had  an 
opportimity  to  study  his  views  as 
thoroughly  as  they  would  like  to  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  avoid  in  North  Carolina 
what  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia 
fMr.  KeeI  has  experienced  by  reason  of  a 
bad  coal  policy.  There  the  people 
have  been  economically  depressed  by 
reason  of  our  former  inadequate  coal 
pohcy,  just  as  we  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
great  textile  area  will  be,  unless  we  are 
successful  in  opposmg  the  views  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  so  well 
stated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  thank  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  for  those 
observations.  Indeed,  that  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do;  to  debate  this  out  in  the 
open.  If  I  am  in  tfrror— undoubtedly 
there  are  things  in  this  report  that  are  in 
error  because  no  report  this  long  could  be 
without  some  error — then  let  these  errors 
be  corrected,  and  this  can  be  done  pub- 
licly. 

I  have  often  observed  that  Congress 
does  more  damage  through  ignorance 
than  through  intention.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  go  ahead  and  discuss  this 
subject  out  in  the  open,  so  much  the 
better. 

I  want  Congress  to  be  the  moving  force 
here — as  the  people's  representatives. 
That  is  exactly  where  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives from  North  Carolina,  rightly 
representing  the  ^ewpoint  of  the  textile 
industry,  can  bring  their  arguments  and 
facts  to  bear. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  join 
those  of  us  who  disagree  with  him  in 
soliciting  the  suggestions  and  comments 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the 
textile  industry,  both  representatives  of 
management  and  labor,  in  order  that  we 
might  bring  this  entire  issue  into  proper 
focus. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  why  I  thanked 
the  gentleman  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
prepared  this  lengthy  report  and  released 
it  last  Thursday  to  those  who  might 
want  to  read  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  at  this  point  because  I  would 
not  want  one  statement  to  remain  as  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  has  left  it. 
The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions are  entitled  to  great  credit  and  I 
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extend  to  both  administrations  thanks 
for  the  interest  they  have  displayed  In 
trying  to  solve  our  textile  problems. 
But  I  would  not  want  the  Record  to  be 
silent  on  the  efiforts  that  were  made  in 
that  direction  under  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  just  going  to 
make  this  comment.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  the  interruption.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  that  effort.  A  lot  of  the 
work  that  was  done  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  saw  the  fruits  borne  in 
the  years  fallowing. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect I  do  not  wish  to  inject  poUtics  into 
this  discussion,  but  charges  have  been 
made  in  my  State  and  elsewhere  that  the 
textile  people  could  not  get  the  ear  of 
President  Elsenhower,  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  problems  of  the  industry, 
and  that  nothing  happened  to  benefit  the 
industry  until  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  starts  out  his  paper  by  accusing 
the  Eisenhower  administration  of  begin- 
ning this  poJicy  which  culminated  in  the 
long-term  agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  To  that  point  you  have 
directed  mo6t  of  your  attention. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  said,  I  had  something  to  do 
with  that.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I 
escorted  textile  people  to  the  W^hlte 
House  for  conversations  and  discussions 
about  the  problems  of  the  textile 
industry,  and  we  received  a  very  warm 
reception  and  were  able  to  present  the 
arguments,  not  on  the  basis  of  politics, 
but  on  the  basis  of  economics.  As  a  re- 
sult of  those  efforts — and  they  were  pro- 
longed—the first  agreement  that  was 
made  to  limit  imports  was  the  voluntary 
agreement  made  with  Japan.  If  events 
had  not  happened  following  that  agree- 
ment, the  situation  would  have  stabilized. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
pointed  out,  other  countries  stepped  into 
the  vacuum  created  by  the  voluntary  re- 
striction on  exports  by  Japan,  and  we 
soon  had  the  same  problem  that  had 
arisen  prior  to  1956. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
interrupted,  may  I  make  one  other  com- 
ment on  this  statement? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  main  thrmt  of  your 
argument,  in  addition  to  the  one  ad- 
verted to  by  my  colleague,  is  that  to 
eliminate  this  agreement  would  really 
be  to  the  advantage  c'  the  textile 
industr>- 

Mr.  CURTIS.     In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  intend  to  discuss  that 
question  in  m&-  own  remarks  to  follow  the 
time  reserved  by  the  gentleman.     It  has 

been  mentioned  already  in  the  course  of 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  my  colleague  from  North 
CaroUna,  so  I  shall  not  pursue  that  at 
the  moment.  But  I  would  like  to  raise 
another  question  and  ask  the  gentleman 
to    elaborate    on    it.     The    other    main 
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thrust  of  the  gentleman's  argument  Is 
that  this  arrangement  is  unlalr  to  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  realized 
that  if  you  open  the  door  wide,  remove 
all  quotas,  and  eliminate  all  restrictions, 
the  people  that  will  benefit  from  that  are 
those  who  live  in  the  highly  industrial- 
ized, efficiently  operating  textile  coim- 
tries  in  the  world,  and  not  the  developing 
countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  I  would  say  quite  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  JONAS.  1  can  point  to  the  fact — 
and  you  can  name  them — there  are 
countries  in  the  world  that  have  jus .  as 
efficient  textUe  Industries  as  ours. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  may  be,  but  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  there  was,  first.  Japan,  and 
then  as  Japan  became  developed.  Hong 
Kong  and  other  undeveloped  countries 
came  along,  or  what  they  call  undevel- 
oped areas — for  example,  Pakistan  be- 
gan to  move  in  the  breach. 

To  study  this  question  we  have  to 
break  down  the  subject  of  textiles  into 
its  range  or  variety  of  products.  Of 
course,  these  developing  countries  can- 
not go  into  the  more  sophisticated  tex- 
tile products  that  the  United  States  can 
go  into.  But  let  me  make  another  point 
here.  I  was  not  making  the  point  im- 
plied in  using  the  word  "unfair"  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  as  much  as  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  that  if  we  really 
mean  to  assist  imderdeveloped  countries 
to  develop,  we  must  think  in  terms  of 
what  they  can  do  competitively.  What 
kind  of  products?  What  kind  of  services 
can  they  economically  sell  to  other  peo- 
ple around  the  world? 

If  we  really  mean  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing those  societies,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
unfairness  but  It  is  trying  to  understand 
how  they  might  logically  develop 
economically. 

In  the  same  way  I  want  to  refer  again 
to  the  question  of  Jobs — not  welfare. 
Here  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act.  Although  we  are  creating, 
through  automation,  more  jobs — believe 
me,  this  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  basic  fact — 
these  are  jobs  requiring  higher  skills. 
Many  of  these  jobs  are  going  begging. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  use  the 
unemployed,  who  are  largelr  unskilled  or 
semiskilled,  and  train  them  to  these 
hlghjr  skilled  jobs.  Rather,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  skilled  worker  who  has  a 
pretty  good  Job.  who  wUl  train  to  take  a 
better  job,  leaving  his  job  open  to  some- 
one below  him  on  the  ladder  of  skills, 
who  will  have  to  train  to  take  this  better 
Job. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  developing 
countries  abroad.  So  it  does  behoove 
the  United  States,  in  considering  its 
policy,  to  figure  out  what  we  can  do  that 
others  cannot  do.  because  of  our  abilities, 
and  not  take  on  jobs  these  others  might 
be  able  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point 
Is  that  this  arrangement.  If  continued, 
wUl  give  those  countries  an  opportunity 


to  penetrate  the  textile  markets  In  this 
country,  which  otberwlse  they  will  not 
have  because  they  fill  be  competing  with 
the  sophisticated  textile  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  imless  we  are  going  to 
turn  over  the  whole  domestic  market  to 
their  infiltration,  which  I  believe  the 
gentleman  does  not  advocate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  We  are  talking 
about  very  low  percentages.  We  are 
talking  about  presently  8  percent  of  our 
total  textile  consujnption.  It  used  to  be 
about  6  percent. 

The  argimient  Of  the  textile  industry 
used  to  be  if  imports  went  beyond  6  per- 
cent, the  domestic  industry  would  go  out 
of  business.  It  is  now  at  8  percent,  and 
the  textile  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  doing  very,  very  weU.  We  are  talking 
not  in  terms  of  black  aiid  white,  but  in 
terms  of  degrees. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  the  arrangement  it- 
self provides  a  built-in  increase. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  one  of  the  bur- 
dens of  my  report,  that  the  arrangement 
does  that,  and  that  we  are  violating  it. 
Mr.  JONAS.    I  do  not  believe  we  are 
violating  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  we  are. 
Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  not  anything 
wrong  with  the  arrangement  if  it  is  prop- 
erly administered,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  some  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  ttie  world,  about  which 
he  is  so  solicltoua— and  so  am  I— are  in 
favor_of  establishing  this  arrangement. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  discussed  that  at  some 
length.  I  do  not  believe  we  wUl  find 
them  such — with  a  Uttle  arm  twisting 
maybe — but  it  jfc  quite  the  contrary. 
They  are  making  quite  a  fuss  about  it  in 
Geneva  and  everywhere  they  can  turn  to. 

This  is  a  basic  reason  why  I  am  calling  it 
to  tlie  attention  of  the  Congress.  This 
is  a  national  policy  which  is  hurting  us. 
What  I  mean  whtn  I  say  I  am  concerned 
about  the  undendeveloped  countries  of 

the  world,  when  I  vote  against  foreign 
aid.  is  that  I  do  have  a  program  in  mind 
that  will  really  help  them.  Instead  "of  aid 
I  would  have  trade.  We  have  to  think 
in  terms  of  where  can  they  trade. 

Mr.  JONAS.  "Trade,  not  aid"  is  an  ap- 
pealing slogan.  But  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  To  trade  does  not  mean  to  allow 
unlimited  penetration  of  our  markets 
and  the  destruction  of  an  essential  do- 
mestic industry  and  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands and  perhaps  millions  of  jobs. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Soulb  Carolina. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  genltleman,  he  advocated  in 
his  report  here— which  shows  a  terrific 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  it— that  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  of  the  United  States  should 
be  destroyed  in  lavor  of  foreign  imports 
and  that  the  policy  of  free  trade  in  this 
matter  should  b*  adopted  by  the  United 
States  of  America? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  the  gentleman  cer- 
tainly has  not  uttderstood  it.  I  am  sorry 
if  he  ever  got  such  an  idea.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  hate  emphasized  through- 
out the  importance  of  the  textile  indus- 
try and  the  fact  that  it  has,  particularly 


in  recent  years,  responded  and  is  doing 
a  great  job.  Again  I  say  we  are  talking 
about  a  small  margin,  perhaps.  We  are 
talking  in  terms  of  the  domestic  industry 
supplying  about  92  percent  of  the  needs 
of  this  society  and  imports  supplying 
only  8  percent.  The  question  is,  should 
this  be  going  toward  95  percent  of  the 
domestic  and  5  percent  of  the  foreign, 
or  should  it  be  going  more  toward  90 
percent  and  10  percent? 

We  are  talking  about  a  ratio. 
Mr.  GETTYS.  Do  I  further  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  gentleman  would 
use  foreign  aid  from  the  United  States 
to  develop  the  textile  industries  in  the 
developing  countries,  to  compete  with  us 
and  to  put  us  out  of  business? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No;  quite  the  contrary. 
Mr.  GETTYS.    Where  are  they  going 
to  get  the  money  to  develop? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Quite  the  contrary. 
One  of  the  recommendations  I  make  in 
here  to  the  domestic  textile  industry  is 
to  begin  Uiinking  in  the  terms  that  some 
U.S.  industries  have  been  doing,  to  do 
.some  production  abroad  not  to  be 
shipped  back  here  but  to  meet  the  de- 
mands abroad. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  And  to  stop  expansion 
in  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  say  not  to  ship 
back  here,  but  to  get  into  the  textile 
business  abroad.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  know-how  that  they  can  use. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, what  is  the  major  industry  of  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  my  heavens,  we 
have  textiles,  too.  We  have  manmade 
fibers  that  are  very  impwrtant.  We  have 
shoes.  We  could  name  any  industry  that 
is  concerned  about  protection,  and  I  have 

that  in  my  district. 

Coal  i.s  one.  The  largest  coal  company 
in  the  United  States  is  there.  There  are 
two  of  the  largest  shoe  companies.  We 
have  chemicals,  and  glass.  Name  any- 
thing. 

I  am  concerned  about  our  domestic 
industry.  I  do  not  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's approach  to  this. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
gentleman,  but  merely  trying  to  under- 
stand his  motives. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Wait  a  minute.  What  I 
am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  degrees,  not  absolutes.  I 
am  just  as  concerned  about  continuing 
to  build  our  great  American  economy  as 
I  am  concerned  about  the  danger  to  our 
great  economy  if  we  continue  to  see  the 
undeveloped  state  of  nations  abroad  re- 
main. 

I  would  argue  with  the  gentleman,  if 
he  votes  for  the  foreign  aid  program.s. 
that  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could 
help  to  build  up  the  economies  of  these 
countries  so  that  they  really  could  pro- 
duce something  in  economic  demand. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  what  we  want 
for  our  own  people  are  jobs,  not  welfare. 
We  do  not  want  welfare  abroad,  either. 
We  want  jobs. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  The  gentleman  wants 
us  to  support  the  United  States  further- 
ing the  development  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  developing  nations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  factories  and  textile  work- 
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ingmen  in  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  The  gentleman 
has  completely  misinterpreted  this.  I  do 
not  want  to  support  them.  I  simply  say 
that  If  these  less  developed  nations  can 
develop  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the 
United  States  in  certain  areas  of  textiles 
that  they  should  be  able  to  sell  that 
product,  if  they  can  compete.  I  am 
talking  about  just  the  opposite  of  what 
the  gentleman  says.  I  do  not  want  to 
help  them  by  handing  out  anything.  I 
say  if  they  want  to  work  and  do  a  yood 
job  and  produce  a  product  that  can  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  with  other  prod- 
ucts, they  should  be  given  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  talk  about  mv 
economics,  then. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  I  express  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  the  gentleman,  which  has 
Rone  into  this,  but  I  question  seriously 
the  conclusions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  I  can  appreciate 
That  is  the  pui-pose  of  the  debate,  to 
question  my  economics,  not  my  motives. 
I  know  the  gentleman's  motives  arc  the 
same.  I  can  be  wrong  in  my  economics 
So  could  the  gentleman.  This  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  consider. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tmguished  colleague  from  Mi.ssouri  that 
of  course  we  appreciate  the  advance 
notice  about  this  extensive  and  shock- 
ing document. 

Perhaps  I  am  as  familiar  with  this  en- 
tire question  as  is  any  other  man  in 
either  body,  since  I  first  initiated  oppo- 
sition to  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
in  1953.  If  I  recall  correctly,  at  first  I 
was  the  only  Democratic  Member  from 
here  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texa.s  to  vote 
against  the  extension  of  the  :-eciprocal 
trade  policies,  on  the  basis  of  the  unfair 
position  in  which  it  placed  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  our  country. 

Since  that  time,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  is  well  aware,  I  went  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Chicaso  in 
1956  and  carried  the  fight  there  to  the 

platform  committee.  Then  I  went  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Los  Angeles 
in  I960  and  appeared  before  the  platform 
committee  pleading  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  its  employees. 

I  might  say,  as  a  matter  of  record  I 
worked  with  the  distinguished  Carl  Vin- 
son, of  Georgia,  who  led  the  fight, to  save 
our  textile  industry  from  liquidation  by 
huge  volumes  of  slave  labor  imports. 
Now  I  work,  as  secretary  of  the  infoi-mal 
House  Textile  Committee  with  my  friend 
the  Honorable  Phil  Landrum,  of  Georgia, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  group  and  ren- 
dering effective,  outstanding  and  superb 
leadership.  We  have  worked  with  Sena- 
tor Pastore  who  so  ably  cooperated  at 
every  phase  of  this  long  arduous  struggle. 
We  have  worked  with  Secretary  Ball. 
We  have  worked  with  Secretary  Herter. 
with  Secretary  Rusk,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  with  evei-vone  and 
evei-y  group  who  would  hsten.    Secretary 


Luther   Hodges    and    his    Cabinet    level 
committee  gave  invaluable  advice  and 
worked  night  and  day  with  us.    Secretary 
Hodges  felt  so  strongly  about  this  LTA 
that  he  offered  to  have  me  and  some  of 
our  textile  group  flown  at  Government 
expense  to  Geneva  to  assist  in  working 
out  the  asi-eement.    I  found  it  just  as 
important  to  remain,  however,  here  in 
Washington    and    continue    our   almost 
daily   contacts    with    the    White    Hotise. 
The  President  appointed  the  able  and 
dedicated  Mike   Peldman   as   his   textile 
adviser.    Mr  Feldman  did  a  splendid  job. 
As  a  matter  of  record.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  never  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower,  whom  I 
greatly   admire,   did   he  ever   invite  this 
group  or  representatives  of  this  ?roup  to 
the  White  House  to  personally  discuss 
this     very     grave     problem     and     this 
threat  to  the  jobs  and  security  of  the 
textile  industry  not  onlv  of  the  South 
but  of  New  England  and  that  of  the  en- 
tire   country — including    manmade     fi- 
bers, wool,  and  carpet     I  can  report  to 
the  gentleman  that  time  and  time  again 
since  1961  our  group  did  participate  in 
conference    after    conference,     one    of 
which  lasted  for  1  hour  and  20  minutes, 
in  the  Cabinet  room  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States.     This  conference 
was  about  this  very  situation  and  its  im- 
plications as  far  as  defen.se  is  concerned 
and  its   threat  to   the   security   of   the 
country  and  to  the  jobs  of  our  people,    I 
remember  going  through  New  England 
many   yeais  ago  and  seeing  thousands 
upon  thousands   of  people  unemployed 
with    hundreds   of   mills    closed   in   the 
South  and  in  the  Northeast,    I  say  that 
this  long-term  textile  agreement  was  a 
magnificent  and  major  step  toward  sav- 
ing just  a  fair  proportion  of  the  jobs  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

You  know,  I  may  say  to  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  Curtis]  I  Opposed  sending  this  mis- 
sion of  the  textile  industry  to  Japan, 
which  they  favored  at  that  time.  We 
spent  billions  of  dollars  of  the  money  of 
the  Amei-ican  taxpayers  to  rebuild  an  in- 
dustiT  in  foreign  lands  that  we  had  just 
blown  all  to  pieces  with  our  Air  Force. 
I  was  not  in  favor  of  giving  them  the 
best  machinery  and  the  very  latest 
equipment  at  our  expense  which  caused 
the  United  States  to  liquidate  over  700 
textile  mills  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  what  subsequently  happened.  I  was 
in  favor  of  helping  Japan  but  not  to  that 
extent.  I  may  also  say  to  my  good  col- 
league that  the  textile  industi->-  of  Japan 
hias  no  unemployment  today.  They  are 
seeking  employees.  They  even  advertise 
trying  to  get  employees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  not  our  position  just 
atKDut  that,  also? 

Mr.  DORN.  We  are  in  a  much  better 
position  today  in  our  domestic  textile 
industiT  because  of  the  long-term  agree- 
ment and  two-price  cotton  and  because 
of  the  depreciation  that  the  gentleman 
talked  about  and  small  business  loans 
and  tax  cuts  and  a  seven-point  program. 

I  could  not  get,  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  group,  even  an  audience  in  the 
White  House  before  1961.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Noilh  Carolina, 
of  course,  pointed  out  on  the  floor  over 
the  years  the  threat  of  imi>orts  to  our 
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Industiy— and  I  am  now  talking  about 
my  good  colleague  (Mr.  Jonas  1  who 
helped  so  ably  and  so  well.  Our  group, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  bipartisan  group 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  just  went  too  far.  That 
is  the  burden  of  my  economics.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  that  the  cotton 
textile  industrj'  legitimately  has  as 
argument.  My  point  Ls— and  I  think  the 
report  docimients  it — that  you  have  gone 
too  far  and  you  are  now  endangering 
your  own  industn.-. 

Mr.  DORN.  May  I  ask  mv  colleague 
this:' 

Mr    CURTIS      Yes. 

Mr.  DORN.  In  your  statement  here 
about  abandoning  the  long-tenn  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  w£is  supposed  to  be 
temporary  when  it  was  originally  entered 

mto. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man this  because  I  am  really  shocked  at 
some  of  the  recommendations  that  he 
makes,  being  as  familiar  with  this  situa- 
tion as  I  am.  I  greatly  fear  your  recom- 
mendations would  completely  liquidate 
the  textile  industi-y  of  the  United  States 
Is  that  not  exactly  what  the  gentleman's 
recommendations  would  do' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  this:  I  think 
it  would  strengthen  the  industry.  That 
is  the  burden  of  my  economics.  This  ac- 
tually would  strengthen  it.  What  you 
propose  would  actually  weaken  it 

Mr.  DORt^.  Is  my  colleague  advo- 
cating hei-e  that  we  do  away  with  fringe 
benefits  and  minimum  wage  laws  pro- 
hibiting child  labor,  40-hour  week  and 
social  security  and  all  of  this  great  legis- 
lation which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
American  worker  to  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  on  the  face  of  this 
earth?  Should  we  throw  them  in  com- 
petition with  underdeveloped  nations 
where  they  receive  25  cents  an  hour  for 

wages  and  have  no  fringe  benefits' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  did  not  hear  me 
talking  about  repealing  tariffs,  either. 
No,  I  said  this  is  the  differential  we  are 
talking  about.  This  is  the  economic 
differential  we  well  might  measure. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  across  to  the 
textile  industry  is  that  you  have  gone  too 
far.  You  are  being  subsidized.  You 
are  now  subsidizing  inefficiency,  You 
were  in  a  period  when  you  legitimately 
had  claim  against  injustice  and  lack  of 
pi-oper  consideration.  Now.  you  have 
gone  too  far  for  your  own  good  and  the 
countiTS  good. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
PuciNSKi  I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  EHDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  South  Cai-olina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
help  but  be  awed  and  shocked  by  the 
presentation  just  made  here  in  this 
House  today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject—the textile  industry  in  such  pene- 
trating depth — a  subject  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  existing  in  my  distinguished 
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colleague's  congressional  district  nor, 
for  that  matter,  in  his  State.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  in  a  document  consisting  of 
53  single-spaced  typed  legal  cap  pages, 
plus  numerous  other  Insertions,  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  undertook  a 
major  research  project  which  must  have 
commanded  an  unbelievable  number  of 
man-hours  of  his  staff  and  of  himself. 
It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  should  have 
had  the  interest,  the  time,  or  the  motiva- 
tion to  devote  himself  to  a  subject  of 
little  interest  to  the  constituents  of  his 
own  congressional  district  and  ol'  his 
own  State. 

In  addition  to  the  magnitude  and 
scope  of  my  distinguished  colleague's 
presentation  I  note  with  great  interest 
the  timing  of  his  presentation — the  eve 
of  the  opening  discussions  relative  to  the 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  next  month,  as 
well  as  a  resumption  of  the  Kerjiedy 
round  tariff  reduction  discusslors  at 
GATT  in  the  same  city.  The  timiag  of 
this  could  not  be  a  more  happy  ore  for 
those  who  believe  in  flooding  this 
country  with  low-wage  unfair  slave 
labor  imports. 

Even  though  I  and  my  other  colleagues 
from  the  textile  belt  of  this  Nation  are 
qualified  to  speak  to  this  subject  as  a 
result  of  lifelong.  Intimate  dally  con- 
tact with  the  textile  Indiistry  and  all  of 
its  facets,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
so  at  this  time,  but  I  am  sure  others  will 
Join  with  me  In  seeking  the  time  upon 
another  occasion  to  respond  in  depth  and 
In  detail  to  every  point  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  The  subject  is 
too  important  to  be  disposed  of  by  an 
extemporaneous  response  to  a  research 
document  of  this  scope.  The  seriousness 
of  this  matter  and  the  impact  it  will 
have  upon  the  economy,  as  well  as  upon 
the  military  security  of  this  Nation,  com- 
mands a  most  careful  and  deliberate  re- 
sponse so  that  this  body  will  not  be  In- 
fluenced into  hasty  action  based  upon 
a  theoretical  evaluation  of  a  matter  as 
vital  to  the  life  of  this  Nation  as  this 
subject  Is. 

In  response  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, I  would  like  to  suggest  certain 
questions  for  his  consideration,  since  he 
says  he  wishes  to  speak  to  this  subject 
again  at  a  later  date.  After  he  has  re- 
sponded to  these  questions,  then  we  may 
take  this  subject  up  point  by  point,  page 
by  page,  and  lay  before  this  body  what 
I  thought  was  a  reasonably  clear  under- 
standing of  this  matter  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

My  questions  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  are  as  follows: 

Rrst.  This  Nation  is  engaged  in  war. 
There  are  over  half  a  million  Americans 
in  the  combat.  In  World  War  II  the 
chief  of  military  procurement  In  the 
United  States  declared  that  the  textile 
Industry,  which  provides  over  10,000 
separate  and  distinct  textile  Items  for 
defense,  was  second  only  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  Importance  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  My  question  to  my 
dLsttngulshed  colleague  from  Missouri 
Is — and  parenthetically  a  most  appro- 
priate one  on  this  day  that  that  great 
veteran's    organizatlcm,    the    American 


Legion,  opens  ita  national  convention 
here  In  Washington—Is  It  his  suggestion 
that  this  Nation  be  stripped  of  it  textile 
industry  and  thereby  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  continuing  this  war  in  which  w^ 
are  engaged,  or  in  having  the  capability 
of  defending  ourselves  in  the  future? 
This  Is  a  real  pofcsibility  if  his  recom- 
mendations are  adopted. 

Second.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  is  proposing  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  an  industry  which 
does  not  exist  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict nor  in  his  Stiite.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  fair  and  equitable  gentleman.  Does  he 
proFKJse  to  apply  the  same  policies  and 
standards  to  all  other  industries  In 
America  which  ha  is  now  suggesting  for 
the  textile  industry? 

Third.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
proposes  that  the  textile  industry  and  its 
some  2  million  eniiployees  be  thrown  into 
open  competition  with  the  employees  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  How,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  are  we  go- 
ing to  compete  in  open  competition  with 
the  textile  workers  who  receive  only  25 
cents  an  hour.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  this  great  country  do  away 
with  fringe  benafits,  minimiun  wages. 
social  security,  aif  conditioning,  and  otu- 
high  standards  for  our  employees? 

Fourth.  The  dlEtinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  attacks  the  position  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry  as  being  Gov- 
ernment-supported  and  Government- 
protected — both  o|  which,  he  says,  should 
be  done  away  with.  Is  he  proposing  the 
same  standard  be  applied  to  every  other 
economic  activity  in  America?  If  not, 
why  does  he  single  out  the  textile  indus- 
try, which  does  not  exist  in  his  congres- 
sional district,  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
this  unique  theory? 

Fifth.  The  gentleman  suggests  that 
the  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment is  of  questionable  legality,  but  he 
hastens  to  endorse  and  support  the  U.S. 
I>articipation  in  OATT,  which  I  suggest 
may  be  of  questionable  legality  in  and 
of  itself  so  far  ae  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  has  the  other  body  ratified  a 
treaty  as  required  by  the  Constitution 
which  would  obligate  this  Nation  to  an 
international  artangement  with  other 
foreign  powers  thi'ough  the  organization 
GATT? 

Sixth.  The  gentleman  seems  to  en- 
dorse the  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States  which  was 
initiated  by  Cordell  Hull  some  30  years 
ago  as  the  foreign  trade  policy  of  this 
Nation.  He  contends  that  the  laws  and 
arrangements  affecting  the  domestic 
textile  industry  ate  at  variance  with  this 
reciprocal  trade  policy  and  therefore, 
should  be  bi'ought  into  line  with  it.  My 
question  Is  why  does  he  not  address  him- 
self to  the  flageant  absence  of  "reci- 
procity" in  this  policy  which  makes  it  in 
many  instances,  itnpossible  for  American 
Industry  to  export  Into  those  coimtrles 
which  he  so  enthusiastically  feels  should 
have  carte  blanche  to  dump  their  prod- 
ucts, many  produced  with  slave  wages, 
into  the  American  marketplace? 

Seventh.  The  gentleman  further  ad- 
vances the  proportion  that  congressional 
action,    administrative    activities,    and 


international  negotiations  pertaining  to 
the  textile  industry  have  been  sub  rosa 
and,  therefore,  shielded  from  the 
scrutiny  of  public  gaze,  with  the  result 
that  only  a  few  know  what  has  been 
going  on  in  this  area. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  this  industry  are 
well-informed  on  the  subject  and  tlie 
information  has  been  readily  available 
to  the  general  public  where  an  interest 
has  existed  to  read  what  has  been  in  pub- 
lic print. 

My  question  Ls.  What  is  there  pertain- 
ing to  the  textile  industry,  either  domes- 
tically or  internationally  that  is  such  a 
mystery  ? 

Eighth.  I  am  mystified  by  some  of  my 
friend's  so-called  legal  logic.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  on  page  54  of  his 
document,  under  title  "Recommenda- 
tions," proposes  that  the  LTA  should  be 
phased  out  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Then  he  proposes  that  the  subject  be 
studied.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  judg- 
ing the  matter  first  and  then  listening 
to  the  ai-guments  later. 

My  question  is.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Missourt  going  to  insist  that  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  negotiating  the  abo- 
lition of  tariffs  by  the  United  States,  go- 
ing to  demand  that  they  get  complete, 
unqualified  and  absolute  reciprocity  from 
all  other  countries  so  that  the  United 
States  may  export  into  them  on  the  same 
basis,  with  no  exceptions  or  qualifica- 
tions, as  they,  in  turn,  will  be  privileged 
to  export  their  products  into  the  United 
States?  If  he  is  not  going  to  do  this,  I 
think  this  body  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  why. 

Ninth.  My  distinguLshed  colleague  rec- 
ommends that  another  congressional 
committee  be  established  to  examine 
what  is  already  in  the  public  record.  In 
view  of  his  exhaustive  research  into  this 
subject,  I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
what  i.'-.  wrong  with  existing  machinery 
so  far  as  knowing  all  of  the  facts  is  con- 
cerned and  having  adequate  machinery 
to  act  properly  based  upon  these  facts? 

In  concluding  this  response  to  my 
distinguished  colleague's  presentation, 
which  cannot  help  but  give  tremendous 
heart  to  those  in  our  own  Government 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  that 
America's  future  would  be  assured  only 
in  direct  proportioii  to  what  we  give 
away  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
foreign  recipients  of  this  philosophj', 
that  much  more  is  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject prior  to  the  time  any  final  decision  is 
reached — and  I  believe  it  to  be  only  fair 
to  say  to  the  followers  of  both  camps, 
they  should  not  take  too  much  heart  or 
encouragement  from  this  recommenda- 
tion that  the  American  textile  industry 
be  liquidated  and  handed  over  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  'WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]  may  extend  hi.s 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  imports  of  wool  textiles,  I  am 
distressed  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
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souri  overlooks  the  threat  to  national 
security  resulting  from  the  contraction 
in  the  U.S.  wool  manufacturing  industry. 

My  district  leads  the  entire  country  in 
production  of  raw  wool.  Imports  of 
wool  products  in  1965  equaled  87  r>ercent 
of  our  shorn  and  pulled  wool  production. 
In  1965  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
production  of  worsted  cloth  was  53  per- 
cent. These  imports  are  continuing  to 
rise  this  year.  It  Is  apparent  that  noth- 
ing short  of  quotas  in  addition  to  exist- 
ing tariffs  will  remedy  this  situation.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  take  prompt 
action  to  limit  wool  product  imp>orts. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's 
repeatedly  declared  policy  that  reason- 
able limitations  must  be  achieved  on 
wool  product  imports,  I  urge  that  the 
administration  move  promptly  and  de- 
cisively. 

Wool  is  grown  in  every  State  of  the 
Nation.     Wool    is    manufactured    in    32 

States.    This  is  a  national  problem. 

The  State  Department  theories  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Curtis 
espouses  do  not  take  into  accoimt  the 
plight  of  workers  in  areas  where  wool 
manufacturing  plants  have  had  to  close 
down  because  of  unfair  competition  due 
to  imports  from  low-wage  countries. 

The  United  States  faces  a  seriously 
worsening  balance-of-pavments  prob- 
lem. In  1965.  the  U.S.  wool  textile  trade 
deficit  was  $319  million,  or  nearly  one- 
half  the  total  U.S.  textile  trade  Im- 
balance. It  represents  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  total  balancc- 
of -payment  deficit  of  SI. 3  billion  in  1965. 

Let  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  con- 
sider that  for  every  man's  regular  wool 
.suit  made  from  domestic  cloth,  another 
is  made  from  imported  wool  cloth:  this 
is  a  ratio  of  100  percent  of  imported 
cloth  to  domestic  cloth ;  let  him  consider 
that  66  percent  of  Japanese  worsted 
cloth  exports  in  1965  came  to  the  United 
States  and  only  2  percent  to  countries  in 
the  Common  Market;  let  him  join  with 
us  in  recognizing  that  the  interest  of  this 
country  requires  that  the  Presidents 
objective  of  achieving  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  wool  product  imports  must  be 
obtained  promptly  unless  the  total  wool 
Industry  of  the  United  States  is  to  go 
down  the  drain. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  the  point  in  the 
Record  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask.  by  unanimous  consent,  that 
the  balance  of  my  time  be  taken  at  the 
point  at  which  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  TMr. 
JoNAsl  were  scheduled  and  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  proceed  at  this  point, 
since  his  remarks  are  in  line  with  the 
present  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
PuciNSKi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHANGE  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciNSKii.  Under  previous  t.-der  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ■WHITENER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  all  other  special  orders  for  to- 
day I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  sield? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi> .  Under  previotis  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  has  agreed  that  I 
may  go  ahead  of  him  since  my  remarks 
should  follow  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuRnsJ. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Curtis  1  has  used  his  usual  intelligence 
and  scholarship  in  this  report  which  I 
shall  read  with  great  interest.  But  it 
would  seem  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  has  placed  a  rather  heavy 
burden  upon  all  American  Industrj'  and 
that  it  must  support  a  good  and  high 
wage  cost,  as,  indeed,  ought  to  be  the 
case  as  the  previous  speaker  has  men- 
tioned, and  that  we  support  heav-j-  taxes, 
which  taxes  are  used,  in  part,  and  have 
in  fact  been  used  in  part  to  subsidize 
foreign  industn*  in  this  particular  field 
insofar  as  textiles  are  concerned  and  that 
we  are  at  a  pretty  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  taken  that  fully  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  very  proper  point  and.  Indeed.  I  do. 
This  is  a  question  of  balance.  It  is  a 
very  difflcuJt  thing  and  I  do  have  a  re- 
gard for  It. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DoRN]  asked  a  question  about  these 
various  social  and  economic  programs 
that  we  have  adopted  which  represent 


cost  to  our  manufacturers.  These  are 
the  very  points  which  I  have  tried  to 
argue  over  in  Geneva  in  the  trade  nego- 
tiations. The  standard  of  living  of  our 
American  workmen  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant to  all  of  tis,  and  this  is  a  proper 
thing  I  would  say  to  measure  in  a  tariff 
negotiation.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
how  the  tariff  structure  works.  The 
quotas,  the  licensing,  and  that  approach 
is  by  far  the  most  restricting  and  gov- 
erning process  because  there  you  have 
government  interposition  in  a  way  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  a  bureaucracy, 
while  a  tariff  is  .something  which  anyorie 
can  read  and  understand.  I  thank  the 
ger.tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
giving  me  an  advance  copy  of  his  re- 
marks. He  did  that  last  Thursday  af- 
ternoon but,  unfortunately.  I  had  to 
leave  immediately  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  tlie  House  on  Friday  to  meet 
two  pressing  engagements  in  the  district. 
I  congratulate  my  friend  on  his  indus- 
trj-  and  his  research  and  on  the  obvious 
careful  study  he  has  given  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  read  it 
until  driving  up  from  North  Carolina  in 
the  automobile  yesterday.  My  wife  is  a 
very  good  driver  and  she  also  is  a  very 
gOQfl  natured  person.  So  she  agreed  to 
drive  while  I  read.  I  spent  400  miles  in 
the  automobile  yesterday  reading  this 
document  and  preparing  some  notes  to 
use  in  some  comments  I  intended  to 
make  following  his  presentation. 

Near  the  end  of  the  paper  of  his 
speech,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
concludes  that  no  one  benefits  from  the 
long-term  arrangement.  That  the 
agreement  putting  this  arrangement  in- 
to effect  should  be  eliminated  and  in 
effect  that  we  should  return  to  the  pol- 
icy of  unlimited  imports. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CUR-ns.     I  think  the  gentleman 

would  observe  that  I  did  suggest  we  go 

back  to  the  tariCT  .-schedules. 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  are  already  in  ef- 
fect. We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to 
them.  I  might  add  that  they  are  so  low 
that  foreign  textile  producers  have  no 
difficulty  whatsoever  in  exiwrting  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  are  talking  as  if 
there  would  be  unlimited  imports.  It 
would  be  under  the  tariff  schedules  and 
I  further  said  that  for  specific  Items 
there  may  be  a  need  for  increasing  tar- 
iffs on  some  of  those.  So  I  do  not  think 
I  am  quite  the  freetrader  that  the  gen- 
tleman wouW  have  me  appear  to  be. 
Mr.  JONAS.  ,^ports  without  any 
quotas? 

Mr.  CURTIS  Oh,  yes:  yes.  indeed.  I 
sure  do  want  to  get  rid  of  the  quotas. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  Is  a  realist.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  an  importaA  member.  I  think  he 
will  agree  with  me  right  here  that  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  chance  in  getting 
an  increase  In  textile  tariffs  recom- 
mended by  hlj  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIB.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  to  under  our  procedures.    If  there 
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Is  econcMnlc  damage  created  in  a  specific 
area  of  the  Industry,  we  have  the  proce- 
dures right  now. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes,  we  have  the  proce- 
dures, but  you  have  to  go  through  Tariff 
Commission  hearings  and  the  President 
has  to  act. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  have  to  prove  your 
case 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  think  we  have  built 
a  good  case.  Actually,  we  had  Tariff 
Commission  approvals  several  times  and 
no  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  now 
robbing  himself  of  some  glory  that  he  is 
•  entitled  to.  I  point  this  out.  I  think 
there  were  five  instances  in  which  the 
textile  Industry  did  use  the  escape - 
clause  provisions.  In  one  instance  where 
damage  was  found  by  the  TarilT  Com- 
mission that  led  to  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration getting  the  voluntary  quota 
from  the  Japanese.  It  wtis  as  an  alterna- 
tive way  of  correcting  that  ill  that  the 
Japanese  voluntary  restrictions  came 
about. 

Mr.  JONAS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  indeed 
I  have  great  respect  for  him,  I  must  take 
issue  with  his  conclusions  because  I  think 
they  are  eiToneous. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  LTA  benefits 
not  only  the  domestic  textile  Industry, 
our  national  economy  as  a  whole,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  in  our 
mills  and  millions  of  people  who  are  de- 
pendent on  the  wages  of  the  textile  work- 
ers and  the  trade  generated  by  them.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  LTA  is  allowed  to 
expire  without  renewal,  I  believe  the 
losses  would  be  widespread  and  cata- 
strophic, including  damage  to  the  under- 
developed nations  which  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  believes  he 
is  protecting. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  LTA  was 
designed  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Its 
purpose  was  not  to  restrict  imports  un- 
duly but  to  keep  them  within  tolerable 
limits;  to  prevent  a  few  highly  developed 
coimtries  in  the  world  from  capturing  the 
market  for  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States;  and  to  give  other  textile  produc- 
ing countries  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
of  the  business.  I  submit  that  a  mere 
recital  of  the  following  facts  will  show 
that  LTA  has  not  been  as  restrictive  a 
dociunent  as  painted  by  my  colleague  and 
that  its  punx>se  Is  being  fulfilled. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  this  fourth 
LTA  year,  that  started  last  October,  tex- 
tile imports  into  the  United  States 
totaled  almost  1.4  billion  square  yards, 
an  alltime  record  and  almost  40  percent 
above  the  previous  year's  total. 

During  the  last  period  before  LTA, 
that  is  during  fiscal  year  1961,  textiles 
were  being  Imported  into  this  country  at 
a  rate  about  one-half  of  what  they  are 
at  present. 

If  we  compare  textile  imports  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  recently  ended  with 
such  imports  in  1961,  we  find  that  im- 
ports from  India  have  nearly  tripled 
from  less  than  26  million  to  nearly  73 
million  square  yards;  imports  from  Paki- 
stan have  more  than  tripled,  from  13 
million  to  42.5  million  square  yards;  im- 
ports from  Hong  Kong  have  increased 
more  than  15  times,  .from  20  million  to 


350  million  square  yards;  imports  from 
Portugal  have  nearly  doubled,  from  49 
million  to  90  million  square  yards;  im- 
ports from  Brazil  Have  Increased  30 
times,  from  3  million  to  92  million  square 
yards;  Imports  from  Taiwan  have 
doubled  from  24  million  to  59  million 
square  yards;  import*  from  Korea  have 
increased  from  10  million  to  more  than 
22  million  square  yards;  and  imports 
from  Mexico  have  increased  from  3.6 
million  to  81  million  square  yards 

In  view  of  these  results,  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion that  LTA  has  been  extremely  re- 
stricting. Nor  do  I  understand  that  the 
developing  countries  referred  to  in  the 
gentleman's  speech  are  opposing  the 
proposed  extension,  but  my  information 
is  that  at  least  some  of  them  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me,  and  while  I 
want  to  join  with  the  others  who  have 
risen  to  express  their  thanks  to  our  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri  for 
the  fine  and  great  work  he  has  done  in 
preparing  this  paper,  I,  too,  would  like 
violently  to  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions he  reached.  In  effect  our  distin- 
guished friend  has  eaid  that  now  the 
textile  industry  has  gotten  on  its  feet. 
so  to  speak,  and  is  now  prospering,  in  the 
interest  of  foreign  policy  and  in  the 
interest  of  international  trade,  we  should 
do  away  with  one  of  the  most  important 
things  and  reasons  that  has  brought 
about  the  rejuvenation  of  the  great  tex- 
tile Industi-y. 

While  we  could  hardly  say  that  the 
long-term  textile  agreement  did  it  all — 
certainly  it  was  one  of  the  factors — we 
must  admit,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  long- 
term  textile  agreement  has  been  partially 
responsible  for  this  dynamic  rejuvena- 
tion. 

We  talk  about,  ard  my  friend  talks 
about,  the  fact  that  the  textile  Industry 
Is  in  a  large  expansion  program.  Well, 
certainly  that  is  true,  but  when  we  start 
to  think  about  how  far  they  had  to  go 
from  the  point  at  <*-hlch  they  had  to 
start,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the  re- 
sult is  astonishing.  Several  years  ago 
you  could  go  into  some  plants  and  see 
spinning  frames  that  were  made  in  Eng- 
land in  the  1800's.  They  had  a  long  way 
to  go. 

My  point  is  that  tfce  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.  The  textile  indus- 
try is  an  essential  industry.  It  is  now  on 
its  feet,  so  to  speak.  Let  us  not  here 
take  it  away  or  taloe  action  which  will 
put  it  back  in  a  pro$trate  position.  The 
5-year  agreement  hae  another  year  to  go. 
I  suggest  certainly  that  we  should  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  re- 
newing of  that  agreement,  believing  that 
it  has  been  responsible  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent for  the  relief  the  textile  industry 
has  obtained,  along  with  the  elimination 
of  two-price  cotton,  nore  rapid  deprecia- 
tion, and  certainly  the  same  percentage 
of  tax  credit  has  been  of  benefit  to  the 
textile  industry-. 


This  is  a  vital  industry  in  tills  country, 
second  only  to  steel,  as  I  understand,  in 
our  national  defense  needs.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  industries.  Certainly  to 
my  district  and  my  State  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable industry.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  one  other  point  and  since  I 
promised  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina.  1  desire  to  reserve  some 
time  for  that  purpose. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  another 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri which  I  do  not  think  is  logical. 
He  says  he  wants  to  help  the  textile  in- 
dustry, and  that  his  long-range  program 
would  keep  the  industry  from  expanding 
and  increasing  its  plant.  That  is  the 
burden  of  the  gentleman's  argument. 
He  argues  that  it  is  expanding  too  rapidly 
because  it  has  the  money  to  do  so ;  that 
it  is  increasing  plant  capacity  too  fast, 
and  that  one  of  these  days,  if  it  continues 
to  do  so.  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  textile 
goods  and  people  vill  lose  their  jobs. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  extend  that 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we 
would  tell  the  steel  industry  to  quit 
building  steel  plants.  We  would  tell 
every  other  industry  to  quit  expanding 
and  let  us  just  take  up  the  slack  with 
.imports. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  .Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  matter  of  degree.  Of  course,  I 
hope  the  textile  industry  will  continue  to 
expand.  The  question  is,  is  it  expand- 
ing too  rapidly?  Is  an  expansion  of  a 
billion  dollars  on  a  base  of  about  $3  or  $4 
billion  in  a  space  of  a  year  or  two,  too 
rapid? 

The  gentleman  properly  does  refer  to 
the  steel  industry.  They  could  expand 
too  rapidly.  Any  industry  can.  This  is 
exactly  the  thing  that  produces  the  eco- 
nomic cycles,  where  we  have  a  period  of 
increa.sed  consumer  demand,  of  manage- 
ment increasing  its  capacity  to  meet  that 
demand,  as  they  should,  but  then  there 
is  a  tendency  to  overbuild. 

If  I  am  correct  that  the  textile  Indus- 
try is  expanding  too  much,  then  the 
warnings  I  have  issued  are  well  founded. 
If  I  am  in  error,  and  if  they  are  not  ex- 
panding too  greatly,  then  it  will  not  cor- 
rect the.se  proble.ns.  It  is  a  matter  of 
degree. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
want  to  stop  the  economic  growth  of  our 
countiT-  Our  population  Is  increasing 
■We  have  to  open  up  new  job  opportuni- 
ties. The  textile  industry  is  ti-jing  to  do 
its  share. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  domestic 
textile  industry  is  engaged  In  a  broad 
program  of  modernization.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  vital  if  this  industry  is  to  keep 
pace  with  its  foreign  competitors  whose 
manufacturing  plants  are  new  and 
modem  and  have  been  largely  built  since 
■World  War  n.  But  I  would  point  out 
that  this  modeniizatlon  program  has  not 
been  completed  and  the  industry  has 
been  requested  by  the  Government  Itself 
to  slow  down  its  modernization  program 
a.s    part    of    the    administration's    anti- 


inflationary  move.     Until  the  domestic 
Industry  has  had  sufficient  time  to  mod- 
ernize, it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  return  to  a  policy  of  unlimited 
imports  under  which  the  countries  with 
modem  textile  plants  already  in  opera- 
tion  would  have  an  unfair   advantage 
over   their   comi>etitors    in    the    under- 
developed countries,  and  under  which 
the  latter  would  find  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate  this  market  at  all  in 
the  face  of  the  severe  competition  they 
would  have  to  face  from  the  modernized 
industry  of  their  neighbors.   But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  return  to  a  policy  of  un- 
limited imports  would  quickly  result  In 
grinding  the  domestic  texUle  industry 
down  to  the  levels  of  the  pre-LTA  period. 
This  record  has  alreadj'  been  made  and 
it  is  clear.    One  has  only  to  read  the  testi- 
mony presented  before  the  Pastore  com- 
mittee, and  the  report  issued  by  that 
committee,  to  know  that  before  LTA  the 
cotton  textile  and  apparel  Industry  in 
this  country  was  on  its  way  to  extinction. 
This  industry  is  too  important  to  the 
entire   economy   of  the  Nation,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  well  established  impor- 
tance to  the  mUlions  of  American  citizens 
who  rely  on  it  directly  or  indirectly  for  a 
Uvellhood,    for    us    to    permit    it   to    be 
thoughtlessly  swept  aside.    This  hidustry 
employs  more  workers  than  any  other 
Industry  in  the  Nation  and.  in  fact   ac- 
counts for  one-eighth  of  total  manufac- 
turing employment. 

The  adoption  of  Mr.  Curtis'  proposal 
would  also  permit  the  erosion  of  the  wool 
textile  Industry  to  continue  unabated 
Imports  of  textiles  and  clothing  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  marunade  fabrics  are  now 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  just  f.bout 
a  billion  dollars.  This  is  150  percent 
above  the  1961  level  and  40  percent  above 
the  1964  level. 

The  importance  of  textile  trade  to  our 
economy,  in  terms  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments, was  made  clear  by  Secretaiy  of 
Commerce  Connor  earlier  this  month 
when  he  pointed  out  that  our  deficits  in 
textile  and  apparel  trade  have  risen  from 
$35  million  in  1956  to  $757  mUllon  in 
1965,  a  level  which  represents  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  1965  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  In  cotton,  manmade 
fiber,  and  wool  textiles,  the  trade  balance 
has  moved  from  an  export  balance  of 
$156  million  in  1956  to  a  deficit  of  $452 
mUUon  in  1965.  So  it  is  obvious  that, 
rather  than  restricting  imports,  the  def- 
icit is  growing  even  under  LTA. 

The  elimination  of  LTA  would  result 
in  Irreparable  injury  t^  our  domestic 
cotton  textile  industry,  in  substanUal  loss 
of  employment,  in  extreme  hardship  to 
the  commumties  where  the  plants  are 
located,  in  great  damage  to  many  allied 
activities  dependent  upon  a  prospering 
textile  industry,  and  in  a  further  de- 
terioration in  our  balance  of  payments. 
These  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
amply  justify  the  renewal  of  the  LTA, 
which  as  I  have  previously  stated  was 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  and  to  prevent  the 
complete  destruction  of  an  Industry 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  an 
entire  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
pievious  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 


man from  Alabama  IMr.  Buchanan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  -.he 
gentleman  from  North  Carohna  for 
yielding. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  for  the 
record  I  want  to  say  to  my  very  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  tMr.  Jonas]  that  he  has  co- 
operated with  the  informal  textile  com- 
mittee as  much  as  anj-  Member  of  this 
House.  He  has  represented  his  people, 
those  whose  jobs  had  been  cut  to  3  davs 
a  week.  He  knows  that  story  and  he 
knows  it  well.  I  want  publicly  to  com- 
pliment him  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
the  splendid  cooperation  he  has  given  our 
group  throughout  the  years.  This  did 
not  start  just  in  1961.  The  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna  was  with  us  all  the 
way  since  he  came  to  the  Congress. 

I  do  want  to  supplement  what  the  dis- 
tiiiguished  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina said  about  the  imports  coming  in — 
even  as  it  is  now.  I  think  the  long-term 
agreement  should  be  tighter  than  it  is. 
Listen  to  these  figures,  I  might  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Missouri:  In 
July  1961,  there  were  55,890,000  square 
yards  coming  into  this  country;  in  July 
19G5,  there  were  109,371,000  square  yards 
coming  in;  in  July  1966,  there  were  174,- 
248.000  square  yards— the  highest  for  anj- 
one  month  since  the  long-term  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
to  look  at  the  full  year,  because  of  course 
the  quotas  fill  up  early.  I  pointed  out 
those  same  basic  figures  in  my  report, 
but  looking  at  it  for  the  full  year. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  Jul>-  Is  still  the  highest 
month  in  a  number  of  years,  which  Is 
causing  alarm  to  some  of  us  who  have 
worked  out  this  agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  not  think  it 
would,  because  whether  it  fills  up  in  3 
or  4  months  or  whether  they  stagger 
that  around  for  the  full  12  months,  it 
does  not  make  much  difference.  This  is 
the  damaging  thing  about  licenses  and 
quotas.  It  is  an  artificial  way  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 
I  hope  he  will  yield  to  another  member 
of  our  group,  who  has  so  capably  and 
ably  and  well  fought  the  fight  of  our 
textile  employees. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  complimentary  remarks.  There  is 
enough  glory  in  this  to  go  all  around. 
We  have  all  done  our  best  to  look  after 
the  people  we  represent. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
IMr  Finrtl. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  making 
this  additional  time  available  to  us. 

EspeciaUy  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  for  present- 
ing the  views  they  have  today  which  re- 
late to  the  opposing  view  which  has  here- 
tofore been  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Curtis  1 . 

Let  me  say  in  the  beginning,  I  greatly 
respect  the  ability  and  the  motives  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  As  a 
member  of  ttie  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  he  serves  his  district  and 
his  countrj-  well.  He  Is  a  great  student 
Of  those  subjects,  and  he  has  become  an 
expei-t — a  recognized  expert. 

However,  I  must  say  that  I  strongly 
disagree  with  the  conclusions  the  gentle- 
man has  reached.  At  the  proper  time  1 
shaU  ask  for  and  obtain  additional  time 
to  expound  on  this  very  point.  I  should 
like  to  caU  to  his  attention  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  former  textile  plants  In 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  Uve 
which  have  closed,  discharged  all  of  their 
employees,  removed  all  of  the  machhiery, 
and  made  the  great  shell  of  that  former 
active  plant  a  warehouse,  where  those 
of  the  management  bectune  importers 
since  they  could  buy  tcxtUe  goods  manu- 
factured abtxjad,  pay  the  transportation 
charges  halfway  around  the  world,  and 
lay  them  down  in  what  was  left  of  that 
plant  cheaper  than  they  could  be  manu- 
factured under  the  inequities  of  the  old 
two-price  cotton  s>-stem  which  was  in 
effect. 

I  believe  one  of  the  finest  things  this 
Congress  ever  did  to  protect  America 
and  Americans  was  the  enactment  of  the 
One -Price  Cotton  Act. 

I  must  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  what  h&ls  try- 
ing to  do  today,  with  the  conclusions 
which  he  has  reached.  Is  In  effect  to  ab- 
rogate all  of  the  advantages  to  America 
and  Americans  which  were  obUined 
when  the  One-Pilce  Cotton  Act  was  en- 
acted. 


THE  CLEVELAND  RIOTS  AND  COM- 
MUNISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi  I .  Tlje  gentleman  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Buchanan],  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  continuing  problem  of 
Communist  infiltration  in  the  civil  rights 
movement.  I  pointed  out  that  Com- 
munist Party  Leader  Gus  Hall  and  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  agreed  that 
this  infiltration  was  present.  I  pointed 
out  that  no  Americans  otight  to  be  as 
concerned  about  this  problem  and  de- 
sirous of  solving  it  as  those  who  have  a 
legitimate  interest  in  human  rights  and 
civil  rights. 

I  held  before  the  Congress  the  example 
of  labor  in  this  countrj*.  When  the  labor 
movement  became  confronted  with  this 
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same  problem  some  years  ago,  labor  mill- 
tantly  acted  to  cleanse  Its  ranks  of  Com- 
munist Influence,  to  the  welfare  not  only 
of  the  country  but  also  of  labor. 

The  same  would  be  true  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  continues  to 
mount  that  Communist  influence  and  in- 
filtration are  expanding  rather  than  con- 
tracting within  the  civil  rights  movement 
in  this  country.  Many  of  us  have  con- 
tended that  their  evil  handiwork  Is  re- 
flected in  the  increasing  number  of  riots 
and  outbursts  of  violence  in  our  citle« . 
And  now  solid  evidence  has  been  offered 
of  Communist  participation  and  perhaps 
even  leadersiiip  in  the  recent  riots  in 
Cleveland.  Here  are  the  exact  words  of 
the  report  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Grand  Jury  on  the  riots  In  the  Hough 
area  of  Cleveland: 

The  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  organized,  precip- 
itated, and  exploited  by  a  relatively  small 
group  of  trained  and  disciplined  profes- 
sionals at  this  business.' 

The  report  goes  on  to  state : 

They  were  aided  and  abetted,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  by  misguided  people  of  all  ages 
and  colors,  many  of  whom  are  avowed  be- 
lievers In  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
of  whom  also  are  either  members  of  or  offi- 
cers In  the  Communist  party.' 

This  grand  Jury  report  was  based  on 
the  testimony  of  40  witnesses  and  took 
over  2  weeks  to  prepare.  Seventeen 
pages  long,  the  report  is  a  carefully  rea- 
soned and  substantiated  analysis  of 
"who"  and  "what"  caused  the  Cleveland 
riots.  The  jury  chairman  was  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  former  editor  of  the  Cleveland 

Press. 

The  findings  of  Mr.  Seltzer  and  his  fel- 
low jurors  cannot  be  ignored  or  dis- 
missed.   Nor  can  their  warning : 

This  Jury  further  believes  that,  even 
though  what  already  happened  Is  both  re- 
grettable and  tragic  In  every  conceivable  hu- 
man aspect,  there  Is  a  grave  potentiality  for 
repetition  of  these  disorders,  or  others  like 
them,  occurring  elsewhere  In  this  commu- 
nity.^ 


And  may  I  add,  there  is  an  equally 
grave  possibility  of  severe  disorders  and 
riots  occurring  in  other  American  cities 
as  long  as  trained  agitators  and  pro- 
moters of  rebellion  and  anarchy  are  al- 
lowed to  do  their  subversive  work  in 
relative  obscurity  and  freedom. 

That  is  why  I  have  called  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  civil  rights  movement. 
That  is  why  I  want  the  facts  about  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  influence  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  open  where  they 
belong. 

The  time  is  propitiate  for  leaders  on 
all  sides  to  speak  out  against  those  who 
are  trying  to  subvert  the  civil  rights 
movement  for  their  own  un-American 
purposes.  Of  particular  concern  to  me 
is  the  significant  number  of  young  peo- 
ple participating  in  these  riots.  As  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Grand  Jury  reported: 


It  Is  no  casual  hapfienstance  or  coinci- 
dence that  those  throwing  fire  bombs,  or 
bricks,  or  bottles,  or  pillaging,  or  generally 
engaged  in  disorder  an«  lawlessness  were  In 
the  main  young  peoplt  obviously  assigned, 
trained  and  disciplined  In  the  roles  they  were 
to  play  In  the  pattern  of  these  dual  out- 
breaks  separated   by   lees   than   one   month.* 

And  Who  trained,  disciplined,  and  as- 
signed these  acts  of  violence  and  insur- 
rection? Two  men.  in  particular,  were 
cited  by  the  grand  jury  report:  Lewis  G. 
Robinson,  a  former  city  housing  inspec- 
tor fired  for  his  activities  with  a  "rifle 
club,"  and  Harllel  Jofies.  a  city  sewer  de- 
partment employee.  Most  significantly, 
both  of  these  individuals  were  connected 
in  Cleveland  with  ttte  JFK  Hou.se — the 
Jomo  Freedom  Keiiyatta  House— the 
Medgar  Evers  Rifle  Club,  the  Deacons 
for  Defense,  and  la^  but  not  least,  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 

RAM.  as  described  by  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  is — 

A  hlghlv  militant,  tecrelive  orgiinization 
following  '  the  Chine»e  oriented  Marxist- 
Leninist  line  and  believes  in  replacing  the 
capitalistic  system  wllfh  socialism.' 

The  means  to  this  end  have  been  out- 
lined by  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  a  former 
member  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
a  pro-Chinese  Communist  organization 
in  this  country,  who  has  stated  that: 

RAM  envLslons  uslUg  the  urban  areas  as 
the  base  of  operation*.  The  revolutionaries 
m  RAM  believe  that  the  black  ghetto  areas 
of  our  major  cities  hold  the  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful guerrilla  war.  They  speciflcally  pro- 
pose that  black  people  be  organized  into 
small  guerrilla  units  vifliich  will  use  the  night 
to  spread  terror  through  a  city." 

Let  me  repeat  tha|t  last  sentence: 
They  specifically  propose  that  black  people 
be  organized  Into  smajl  guerrilla  units  which 
will  use  the  night   to  spread  terror  through 
a  City. 

Is  not  that  exactly  what  happened  in 
Cleveland?  Does  net  that  sound  exactly 
like  a  blueprint  for  the  terror  and  de- 
struction which  exploded  there?  Of 
course  it  does  and  It  .should  come  as  no 
surprise  because  both  Robinson  and 
Jones  are  members  of  RAM  and  are  fa- 
miliar with  its  tactics  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Robinson  in  particular  made  no  secret 
of  his  close  afllliatitin  with  Communists. 
In  the  words  of  tlie  grand  jury  report: 

Further.  Irrefutable  evidence  was  shown  to 
the  effect  that  Robiilson  pledged  reciprocal 
support  to  and  with  the  Communist  Party 
of  Ohio. 

In  addition,  Robln.son  attended  many 
meetings  at  which  Imported  Communist 
speakers  talked  and  w.os  arrested  at  one  of 
these.' 


The  extent  of  Cohmiunist  Involvement 
with  the  Cleveland  riots  does  not  end 
here.  The  grand  Jury  also  received  evi- 
dence that  leaders  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Clubs  arrived  in  Cleveland  only  a  few 
days  before  the  Hough  area  outbreaks. 


>  Special  Grand  Jury  Report  of  Cuyahoga 
County    (Ohio),   Relating   to   Hough   Riots, 
August  9,  1966. 
Ibid. 

=  Ibid. 
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'  Testimony  befori  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  Marcll  4.  1965. 

•"Washington  Report,"  American  Security 
Council.  April  11,  1966. 

'Special  Grand  Juty  Report. 


In  fact,  they  established  residence  at  an 
address  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
origin  of  the  Hough  riots. 

These  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Club  leaders, 
accordine  to  the  grand  jury,  made  "swift 
contact"  with  the  JFK  House  leadership 
and  also  with  Phil  and  Comiie  Bart,  who 
are  leaders,  the  evidence  showed,  of  the 
Communist  Party  throughout  the  Ohio 
Valley  district,  including  Cleveland.' 

Such  "cooperation"  was  only  logical 
because  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America  happen  to  be  the  favorite  brain 
child  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
In  the  October  1964  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated: 

In  its  continuing  drive  to  attract  young 
Americans  the  Communist  Party.  USA., 
spawned  a  new  national  Marxist  youth  or- 
ganization in  June.  1964,— the  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bois Clubs  of  America. 

In  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  March  4.  1965.  Mr.  Hoover  added  the 
following  information : 

In  memorializing  the  late  Dr.  DuBois,  the 
new  organization  apparently  hopes  to  win 
recognition  and  support  from  both  domestic 
and  international  civil  rights  proponents. 
African  nationalists,  and  more  particularly, 
the  Negro  youth  of  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  recent  years  of  playing 
down  the  Commuulbt  label,  the  new  Marxist 
youth  organization  is  designed  to  attract 
youth  interested  in  peace,  disarmament,  civil 
rights,  and  the  like. 

Dr.  William  E.  B.  DuBois  was.  of 
course,  a  prominent  crusader  for  civil 
rights  and  supporter  of  innumerable 
Commuiiist  fronts,  who  at  the  age  of  93, 
while  living  in  Ghana,  joined  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  DuBois  Clubs  have  gradually  be- 
come more  vocal  and  honest  in  their  ad- 
miration for  communism  and  its  causes 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

It  was  reported  that  in  July  1965,  the 
DuBois  Clubs  of  New  York  distributed 
leaflets  stating : 

We,  the  young  people  of  America,  want 
peace  We  are  being  led  into  war.  We  must 
raise  our  voices  to  demand — an  end  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam:  immediate  ce.\se- 
flre;   withdrawal  of  American  troops." 

In  November  1965  the  Worker,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Communist 
Party,  printed  a  letter  from  Bettina 
Apthekcr,  a  member  of  the  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  chapter  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Clubs,  in  which  she  announced  that  .":he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
had  been  a  member  for  3  years  and  would 
continue  to  be  a  member.  Responded 
the  national  office  of  the  DuBois  Clubs 
in  the  same  issue: 

We  applaud  Miss  Aptheker's  action  in 
making  known  her  Communist  affiliation. 

In  January  1966  an  FBI  release  said: 
During  1965.  the  Communist  Party's  year- 
old  front,  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, consolidated  its  resources  and  became 
more  ambitious  in  its  efforts  to  expand  Its  in- 
fluence among  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 
Volunteer  recruits,  who  were  trained  at  a 
Communist  Party  cadre  training  school,  were 
sent  into  the  Midwest  area  during  the  sum- 
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mer   of    1965   to   bolster    tlie   Midwest    Region 
of  the  DuBois  Clubs.'" 

It  would  seem  that  the  DuBois  Clubs 
have  been  quite  busy  and  disturbingly 
effective  in  the  Midwest  this  summer  as 
well. 

The  almost  Inevitable  action  by  our 
Federal  Government  occurred  on  March 
2.  1966,  when  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach,  asked  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  for  an  order  re- 
quiring the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  to 
register  with  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
"Communist-front  organization." 

Stated  the  petition: 

From  its  Inception  DCA  has  been  and  is 
substantially  directed,  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  Party  and  has  been 
and  Is  primarily  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  aid  and  support  to  the  Communist 
party." 

These  are  some  of  the  facts.  Many 
others  are  available.  All  of  them  should 
be  brought  dramatically  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  so  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  can  be  cleansed  of  subversive 
elements.  Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  for  an  investigation  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
Communist  influence  in  and  infiltration 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  On  the  day 
such  an  investigation  begins,  I  believe 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  in  our  cities 
and  towns  across  the  country  will  be  that 
much  more  assured. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  NATIONAL  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciNSKl).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Kee]  .  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
Privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
extending  a  warm  welcome  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  who  have 
come  to  our  Nation  s  Capital  to  attend 
the  1966  national  convention. 

On  this  48th  annual  convention— it  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  American 
Legion  continues  unsurpassed  leadership 
in  service  to  our  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  American  Legion  is  justly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  Its  more  than  2.500.000 
members  make  it  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  war  veterans  in  the  world.  Dur- 
ing its  neariy  half  centuiy  of  existence 
the  Legion  has  always  combined  fun  and 
frolic  and  gaiety  with  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  its  annual  conventions.  In  fact 
this  Legion  parade  today,  which  has  be- 
come the  highlight  of  every  convention 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  inspiring 
spectacles  on  the  American  scene. 

The  men  marching  today  are  not  quite 
as  young  as  they  used  to  be.  Many  of 
them  are  veterans  of  the  slogging  trench 
warfare  of  World  War  I— a  war  which 
millions  fervently  hoped  would  end  in 

1  News  Release.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, Jan.  6,  1966. 

"  Department  of  Justice  petition  filed  with 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
March  2,  1966.  """ru, 


victory  for  the  allies  and  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  But  some- 
thing happened.  A  couple  of  decades 
later  tyranny  was  on  the  march  again, 
and  the  job  had  to  be  done  all  over. 

In  this  second  world  war.  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  fought  on  battlefields  at  the 
four  comers  of  the  globe.  They  fought 
In  North  Africa  and  in  the  jungles  of  the 
South  Pacific.  They  fought  in  the  frigid 
wastes  of  the  Arctic  region  and  once 
again  they  fought  in  these  titanic  battles 
which  ended  the  war  on  European  soil. 
And  just  for  good  measure  they  fought 
and  won  the  greatest  sea  and  aiV  battles 
ever  waged  on  this  planet. 

The  Legionnaires  marching  today  have 
a  right  to  relive  in  memory  those  days 
of  far-off  glor>-.  But  everj-one  knows 
that  the  Legion  is  something  more  than 
a  fun-loving  organization,  that  since 
the  time  of  its  beginning  the  Legion 
has  lived  up  to  the  high  pui-pose  for 
which  it  was  created.  These  purposes 
are  to  make  America  a  better  place  to 
live  and  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  patriot- 
ism In  American  hearts.  The  Legion 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  symbol 
of  our  determination  to  stand  steadfast 
in  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

In  this  age  of  scientific  marvels  man- 
kind is  taking  giant  strides  in  conquering 
its  ancient  enemies  of  hunger,  poverty, 
and  disease.  By  unlocking  the  secrets 
of  nature  men  have  learned  how  to  vault 
into  heavens  and  to  fly  among  the  stars 
But.  unfortunately,  mankind  Is  making 
little  headway  In  conquering  its  most 
dread  enemy— the  tyranny  of  human 
despotism. 

Tyranny  today  is  stronger  than  it  ever 
was.  The  Communist  states  have  arse- 
nals of  weapons  so  formidable  that  a 
popular  uprising  may  only  end  in  mass 
slaughter.  In  addition,  these  govern- 
ments have  fabricated  nuclear  weapons 
in  quantity.  Weapons  which  may  be 
employed  for  the  final  destruction  of 
liberty  whenever  the  Communist  leaders 
feel  safe  to  make  the  try. 

A  few  years  ago  the  world  was  thrilled 
as  it  never  was  before  when  a  man  flew 
into  the  upper  atmosphere  and  circled 
this  globe  in  a  tiny  spacecraft.  This  was 
the  most  exciting  voyage  in  the  history 
of  adventure.  When  he  returned  to 
earth  the  Soviet  spaceman — Yuri  Gaga- 
rin—reported that  he  failed  to  find  God 
in  the  heavens. 

It  could  be  that  the  Soviet  spaceman 
failed  to  go  far  enough.  While  his  feat 
was  a  memorable  event  in  human  annals, 
actually,  in  terms  of  the  infimty  of  space! 
Yuri  merely  circed  the  block— like  a 
youngster  out  for  a  spin  on  his  tricycle. 
There  is.  however,  a  more  serious  ob- 
stacle to  taking  his  report  at  face  value 
As  a  loyal  Soviet  citizen  Yuri  was  duty 
bound  to  report  that  he  failed  to  find 
God  because  the  nonexistence  of  God  is 
cardinal  Communist  doctrine.  If  he  re- 
ported otherwise  Gagarin  would  im- 
mediately have  suffered  the  harsh  penal- 
ties resei-ved  for  those  who  dare  to  ques- 
tion the  omnipotence  of  the  Communist 
state. 

Depressing  as  it  may  seem,  the  first 
globe-clrcllng  human  was  a  Communist 
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slave.  Before  his  high  adventure  he 
worked  where  he  was  told  to  work  and 
lived  where  he  was  told  to  live.  To  avoid 
the  chance  of  defection  he  was  informed 
by  his  superiors  what  to  think  about 
evei-y  subject  under  the  sun  Including 
his  politics  and  his  religion.  He  was 
brought  up,  and  responded  to.  the  rigid 
code  that  he  had  no  rights  and  only  one 
duty,  absolute  obedience. 

The  fact  that  he  now  ranks  among 
the  immortBls  in  human  exploration  has 
made  no  change  in  the  status  of  the  first 
Soviet  spaceman.  Should  the  Kremlin 
decide  that  in  the  Interest  of  Communist 
solidarity  all  Russian  housecats  should 
be  painted  green  Yuri  Gagarin,  as  a  dedi- 
cated parClsan,  will  be  expected  to 
trumpet  this  pohcy  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
If  he  balks  the  punishment  is  certain, 
his  name  will  be  expunged  forever  more 
from  tlie  histoi-y  books  of  Soviet  Ru.ssia. 

Our  marching  American  Legionnaires 
today  have  never  known  the  sensual  de- 
lights of  upper  space  flight.  But  they 
have  had  a  thrill  denied  to  the  intrepid 
spacemen  off  the  Communist  world,  the 
thrill  of  owning  their  own  souls. 

These  men  of  the  American  Legion 
have  learned  the  hard  way  the  supreme 
lesson  of  living— that  when  liberty  Is 
gone,  so  is  everything  else. 

For  neariy  50  years  the  American 
Legion  has  stood  in  the  front  line  of 
those  battling  to  protect  the  rights  of 
ex-servicemen  and  their  families  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  Legion  has  never 
wavered  in  its  teaching  of  sound  Ameri- 
canism and  its  devotion  to  God  and 
countr>-.  May  the  Legion  endure  as  long 
as  our  coLmtry  endures. 

Yes;  the  American  Legion  stands  for  a 
strong  national  defense — peace  through 
strength. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  national  conven- 
tion is  meeting  in  Washington  during 
this  great  crisis  we  face  today,  in  Viet- 
nam we  are  fighting  for  peace. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  dehghted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  compliment  our 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  for  taking 
the  time  of  the  House  to  take  note  of 
the  presence  in  Washington  this  week 
of  the  veterans  who  form  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  that  or- 
ganization I  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  am 
happy  that  they  are  here  with  us  for  the 
imporunt  business  which  they  will 
transact  during  the  week. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  will  yield  further.  I 
would  like  to  say  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  what  I  have  said  in  speaking  to 
veterans  groups  and  have  suggested  in 
private  conversations  with  Members  or 
with  individuals  who  were  our  comrades 
in  the  war— I  know  of  no  organization 
which  does  more  for  the  veterans  than 
does  the  American  Legion.  And.  as  I 
have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions 
they  do  not  limit  their  service  to  those  of 
us  who  pay  dues  in  the  American  Legion 
The  services  of  that  great  organization 
are  available  to  any  man  who  has  worn 
the  uniform  oif  his  country  and  who  has 
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a  claim  or  a  cause  to  present  In  the  gov- 
ernmental administrative  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  is  some- 
thing which  shows  the  heart  of  those 
men  who  met  in  Paris  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  I  and  formed  this  great 
organization,  which  has  been  notable  in 
its  service  to  so  many.  I  applaud  the 
American  Legion  for  the  service  that  It 
has  rendered  to  the  veterans  and  to  thtir 
widows  and  orphans  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  In  a  nonspectacular  maiuier.  This 
service  has  meant  so  much  to  so  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow  Americans,  be  th 
veterans  and  members  of  their  families. 
Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  my  distinguisl-,ed 
colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  vill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  rise  and  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kee],  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  naUonal 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  here 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  48th  annual 
convention,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  my  father  as  a  doughboy  In  Wcrld 
War  I  joined  the  American  Leglo  before 
he  left  France.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  signed  me  up  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  before  I  returned  from 
France  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  I 
have  had  a  continuous  membership  in 
that  organization  since  that  time.  It  is 
truly  one  of  the  greatest  service  organiza- 
tions In  America.  It  represents  that 
which  is  the  best  in  true  Americanism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  to  the 
American  Legion  as  Its  members  gather 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  this  week  our 
very  best  wishes  and  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion  for  their  wonderful 
program. 

Mr.  Speeker.  I  do  this  also  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  say  that  they  certainly  reprc 
sent  the  American  veteran,  the  American 
tradition,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the 
marine  In  the  highest  tradition  that  this 
country  knows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  KxeI  very  much 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Krai  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
great  American  Legion  and  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  other  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  post  In  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Herbert  Black 
is  a  national  vice  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  am  proud  that  he 
represents  this  organization  so  well. 


The  American  Legion  has  tiuly  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  concepts,  and  which  is 
more,  it  Is  willing  to-  fight  for  those  con- 
cepts.   It  Is  willing  to  take  a  stand. 

It  has  been  a  gr«at  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
a  member  of  such  ,an  organization.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the 
Legionnaires  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  I  hope  very 
soon  the  Vietnam  ?eterans  will  be  eli- 
gible to  joint  this  great  organization. 

Mr.  K:ee.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  liappy  to  yield  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  who  Is  also  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  or  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  now  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Kee],  ri^es  here  today  to  pay' 
tribute  to  this  great  organization,  the 
American  Legion— dedicated  to  God  and 
country. 

The  gentleman's  mother  also  served 
with  honor  and  di«tinctioia  in  this  body 
for  many  years. 

Soon  after  I  came  here  his  late,  great, 
and  distinguished  father  became  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Rfpresentatives. 

So  I  do  think  it  ie  not  only  a  tribute  to 
the  American  Legion  that  the  gentleman 
is  paying  today  but  a  tribute  to  himself 
and  his  own  splendid  family  who  have 
served  this  Nation  eo  ably  and  so  well. 

Of  course,  the  American  Legion  in  its 
convention  in  Wathington  Ls  dedicated 
to  those  great  principles  and  ideals  that 
made  this  Nation  great  and  to  those 
ideals  that  made  this  Nation  the  heart 
and  the  core  of  the  free  world  and  the 
arsenal  of  democi»cy. 

So  I  commend  my  distinguished,  be- 
loved, and  able  colleague  from  the  great 
and  beautiful  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thunk  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEE.  I  wlUbe  very  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARENCB  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  next  few  days  I  will 
be  placing  in  the  Record  the  result  of  a 
study  done  on  leadership  in  18  selected 
communities  in  Olhio — communities  un- 
der 10,000  in  population.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  will  be  happy 
to  know  that  in  that  study  it  is  verified 
that  the  leadership  in  these  smaller  com- 
munities always  includes  in  its  roll  men 
who  are  members  of  the  American 
Legion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  leading 
veterans  organization  in  this  respect. 
Also  it  is  one  of  the  few  organizations  to 
which  most  of  the  influential  people  in 
these  communitiCB  claim  membership. 

I  am  pleased  t«  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  he  te  making  l.;  regard  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Washington  today. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  valuable  contribution. 


August  29,  1966 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  with 
regard  to  the  48th  national  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Legion  being  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Aufjust  29,  1966 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 
Mr.     EDWARDS     of    Louisiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  12  long  years  have  passed  since 
the  American  Legion  last  held  Its  con- 
vention in  oiu-  Nation's  Capital.  More 
than  60.000  Legionnaires  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families  are  expected  to 
attend  the  48th  armual  convention  now 
taking  place.  I  am  proud  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  welcoming  all  of  them, 
and  predict  for  them  a  happy  and  pro- 
ductive convention. 

All  of  the  Legion's  56  domestic  and 
foreign  departments  will  be  represented 
at  this  convention.  But  time  has  taken 
its  toll  of  the  more  than  1.700  men  who 
first  met  In  1919,  either  at  the  Pari.s 
Caucus,  or  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  in 
May  of  that  year,  the  two  gatheringp 
which  founded  the  Legion.  There  arp 
218  members  now  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Legion  Founders,  and  only  22  of 
them  were  able  to  attend  their  annual 
banquet  held  at  the  Hilton  on  the  27th. 
I  salute  the  men  who  started  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  on  its  great  career. 

All  Americans  familiar  with  public  af- 
fairs are  aware  of  the  significant  and 
lasting  contributions  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  this  largest  of  all  veterans" 
organizations,  to  commimity.  State,  and 
Nation — to  God  and  to  country. 

The  American  Legion  is  made  up  of 
patriotic,  humanitarian,  hard-working, 
and  good-hearted  Americans  who  have 
championed  many  worthy  causes  over 
the  years,  and  have  achieved  much  in- 
deed that  deserves  our  deepest  and  most 
sincere  praise.  These  Americans  know 
best  the  devastation  of  war  and  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  They  know  and  willingly 
pay  the  price  of  liberty. 

A  militant  concern  for  the  disabled  of 
the  First  World  War  was  the  Legions 
primary  task  in  its  early  days.  Out  of 
the  1920  convention  came  the  Legions 
request  for  a  presidential  committee  to 
investigate  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  was  discharging  its  obliga- 
tion to  these  men. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Dawes  committee, 
legislation  was  passed  consolidating  tlie 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
behalf  of  veterans  In  a  new  and  Inde- 
pendent   agency,    the    U.S.    Veterans' 


Bureau,  later  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. From  the  beginning  of  its  existence 
to  the  present,  the  American  Legion  has 
fought  for  the  adequate  care  and  com- 
pensation of  the  country's  veterans.  It 
lias  been  active  in  protecting  veterans' 
widows  and  dependents.  In  1941,  tiie 
National  Rehabilitation  Committee  of 
the  Legion  began  Its  long  and  continuing 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Veterans  of 
Korea  and  Vietnam  have  likewise  been 
the  objects  of  the  Legion's  militant  con- 
cern. 

Tlie  Legion's  record  in  war  and  peace 
moves  the  sincerity  of  its  motives  and 
effectiveness  of  its  efforts. 

May  we  look  forward  to  that  unlikely 
day  when  because  of  lasting  and  unusual 
peace— freedom-loving  people  through- 
out the  world  will  no  lon'^er  remember 
the  devastation  and  .sickness  of  war  and 
the  veteran,  his  widon-  and  oiphan.s  will 
be  no  longer  among  us.  But  until  that 
day  let  us  continue  our  association  for 
w^e  have  much  that  binds  us  together  in 
purpose  and  dedication.  God  save  the 
Legion. 


maintain  that  my  proposal  for  such  an 
amendment  reflects  years  of  PresldenUal 
and  legislative  criticism  of  the  present 
all-or-nothing  system. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
late  President  Kennedy  strongly  recom- 
mended changing  this  unwieldy  practice 
They  had  complained  that  their  hands 
had  been  tied  and  that  thev  had  been 
powerless  to  eliminate  ob\-iouslv  unsound 
programs  without  destroying  many  vital- 
ly needed  projects. 

Complaints  on  the  present  procedure 
date  back  even  further.  President  Ar- 
thur roundly  denounced  the  abuses  in- 
herent in  requiring  a  President  to  accept 
or  reject  an  appropriation  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety. He  explained  the  problem  in 
1882 '. 
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ITEM  VETO  AUTHORITY 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  '.gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  ask  my  colleagues'  support  in  urg- 
ing congressional  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  477.  This  resolution,  which 
I  inti'oduced  during  the  first  session  is 
designed  to  amend  the  Constitution' to 
give  the  President  authoritv  to  veto 
individual  Items  in  appropriation  bills. 
I  ask  quick  action  today  on  mv  pro- 
posal which  would  put  an  end  to  a  lot  of 
unnecessai-y  spending  and  could  mean  a 
saving  of  hundreds  of  milions  a  year  to 
the  taxpayer. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  Congress  must  cooperate  in 
curbing  the  inflationary  spiral.  Our  ap- 
propriation process  frequently  leads  to 
nonessential  spending  provisions  My 
proposal  would  introduce  a  new  safe- 
guard against  unnecessary  Government 
spending.  What  could  be  a  more  ao- 
propnate  way  to  cool  an  overheated  in- 
flationary economy  than  to  permit'  the 
President  to  eliminate  "pork  barrel  ' 
projects  and  unneeded  spending' 

As  we  know  only  too  well,  the  present 
systems  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
extravagant  practices  in  Government 
The  President  must  take  all  or  nothing  - 
the  bad  with  the  good  in  acting  on  ap- 
propriation bills  passed  by  Congress. 

This  procedure  dictates  a  careless  ac- 
ceptance of  unnecessary  "pork  barrel " 
projects  in  order  to  approve  other  mea- 
sures vital  to  our  national  development 
economy,  and  security. 

Action  must  be  taken  on  the  resolution 
now  so  that  there  can  be  opportunity 
during  the  current  session  for  Congress 
to  act  on  the  measure  and,  if  approved 
for  the  respective  States  to  ratify  it. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  of 
cour.se,  a  major  legislative  action  which 
should  be  a  substantive  change  conceived 
only   after   thoughtful   deliberation.     I 


As  cuizens  of  one  Slate  find  that  money 
to  raise  whicli  tiiey  in  common  with  the 
whole  country  are  taxed,  is  to  be  expended 
tor  local  improvements  in  another  State 
they  demand  similar  benctits  for  themselves.' 

That  problem  is  still  with  us  today, 
and  I  say  that  it  is  especially  applicable 
at  this  time  of  rising  prices  and  mone- 
tary construction. 

The  bargaining  and  bickering  on  ap- 
propriation bills  can  reach  the  ridicu- 
lous. As  a  hypothetical  Congressman 
Tubbs  said  to  Congres.sman  Nubbs  "If 
you  don't  vote  for  diggin'  out  Catfish 
Ci-eek.  I'll  oppose  your  item  on  flood 
control  for  the  Mississippi  River.  So. 
the  bill  goes  through  with  all  its  con- 
tained "pork"  and  is  laid  before  the 
President.  He  must  sign  it  as  a  whole  or 
veto  it  as  a  whole. 

This  give-and-take  technique  of  voting 
on  appropriation  bills  is  patently  wrong 
I  believe  the  President  must  be  given 
authority  to  exercise  some  selectivity  in 
passing  on  appropriation  matters.  Un- 
necessary Government  spending  must 
not  be  allowed  to  further  speed  the  infla- 
tionary price  trends. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  the  item- 
veto  bill  will  save  the  taxpayer  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues  will  see 
the  wisdom  in  helping  to  cut  unneces- 
sary Government  spending,  and  will  join 
me  in  urging  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
schedule  prompt  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  aentle- 
man  from  North  Carolina"  I  Mr 
Whitener]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
know  that  the  hour  is  late  and  that  it  is 
an  imposition  on  the  Chair  and  upon 
some  of  our  friends  who  help  us  so  faith- 
fully around  the  House  Chamber  for  me 
to  take  this  time.  I  would  not  do  this 
ordinarily.  My  reason  today  is  that  the 
remarks  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis],  has  made 
touches  into  virtually  every  home  in  most 
of  the  great  area  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent. 

I  know  that  most  of  you  know  that 
North  Carolina  has  in  excess  of  230  000 
human  beings  who  earn  the  livelihood  of 
themselves  and  their  families  in  the  tex- 
tile   industiy.    They    are    directly    em- 


ployed in  the  industry.  And  I  know  that 
many  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  our 
great  Tarheel  State  know  that  allied  with 
the  textile  tndustrj-  are  many,  many  other 
industries— chemicals,  machine  shops, 
suppliers,  rubber,  a  great  mass  of  allied 
industries  in  which  many  other  thou- 
sands of  people  are  employed. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
talks  about  the  textDe  industry  and  offers 
his  solution  to  the  problems  as  he  en- 
visions them,  he  is  dealing  in  philosophy 
and  is  thinking  abstractly.  With  the 
people  from  the  area  I  represent,  it  is  not 
abstract ;  it  is  real. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  should 
have  his  way.  West  Virginia  would  look 
like  an  economic  paradise  compared  to 
the  area  of  North  Carolina  that  I  repre- 
sent after  4  or  5  years  of  the  so-called 
Curtis  philosophy. 

I  am  not  attacking  my  friend  as  an  in- 
dividual. I  remember  so  well — and  I  am 
not  here  to  make  any  partisan  speech— 
but  I  remember  so  well  the  pleas  and  the 
supplications  that  we  made  for  many 
long  yeai-s  for  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
13roblems  of  the  people  who  earn  their 
livings  in  the  textile  Industrj-.  It  was 
not  until  1961  that  we  ever  heard  any 
response  to  those  pleas.  I  believe  that  In 
one  of  his  speeches  Robert  Ingersoll  used 
the  expresston  that  "the  only  answer  was 
the  echo  to  his  wailing  cr>-."  That  was 
about  the  shape  of  the  textile  people  a 
short  time  ago. 

Then  along  came  a  splendid  young 
man  from  Massachusetts,  from  the  New 
England  area,  who  had  seen  what  could 
happen  to  the  textile  Industry  In  an  area 
because  it  had  happened  with  greater 
force  there  than  it  had  happened  In  our 
Southeastern  United  States  area.  He 
came  out  with  a  seven-point  plan,  and  he 
began  to  implement  that  plan.  Then 
the  Congress  had  to  Implement  it. 

Again  I  do  not  mean  to  be  partisan, 
but  as  I  remember,  when  we  came  to  vote 
upon  the  elimination  of  the  infamous 
two-price  cotton  program,  we  had  Ave 
votes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  to 
support  us. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina, 
who  was  one  of  the  five,  and  we  appreci- 
ated him. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  Record  will 
show  that  there  were  substantially  more 
than  flve.  As  I  recall,  there  were  29. 
But  regardless  of  the  number,  I  think  we 
provided  the  votes.  If  we  had  not  gotten 
the  ones  we  did  on  this  side,  that  fight 
would  not  have  been  won. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman understands  I  am  not  casting 
any  reflections  upon  him,  because  he  was 
one  of  those  who  supported  us  all  along. 
I  will  not  ask  the  gentleman  to  comment, 
but  I  will  say  that  we  got  a  minimum 
amount  of  help  from  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
Ml-.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  sav  I 
was  disappointed  that  we  were  not  able 
in  our  missionary  work  to  enlist  more 
.support,  but  we  were  very  gratified,  and 
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the  industry  was,  that  we  were  able  to 
get  enough  help  to  supply  the  margin  of 
victory.  ^^,     , 

Mr.  WHTTENER.    Let  me  say  this,  in 
furtherance  of  what  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman   from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 
Jonas]  has  just  said.   He  knows,  and  we 
know  that  one  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  had  in  getting  fair  consideration 
for  the  textile  industry  is  due  to  the  fact 
it  Is  concentrated  in  a  Umited  area  geo- 
graphically.   The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  our  colleagues  [Mr.  Ddrn, 
Mr.  KORNECAY,  and  Mr.  Gettys]  and  I 
happen  to  come  from  that  area  w.iere 
the    heaviest    concentration    of    textile 
manufacture  is  found.    It  is  easy  politi- 
cally for  Members  on  both  sides  oj  the 
aisle  to  take  the  attitude  that  our  good 
friend  from  Missouri  has  taken  here — 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unfair  to  him — 
but  in  fact,  if  I  understand  what  he  is 
saying,  we  should  sacrifice  this  great  in- 
dustry and  the  jobs  it  provides  in  the 
Interest  of  the  so-called  international 
considerations. 

This  Is  not  confined  to  any  one  politi- 
cal group.    This  is  the  typical  attitude 
of  the  so-called  free  traders  of  the  coun- 
try.  If  we  followed  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] — 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas!  , 
would  agree  with  me— we  would  in  ef- 
•  feet  be  saying  to  our  textile  industry  peo- 
ple who  make  their  living  in  this  in- 
dustry :  "Well,  now,  you  are  doing  a  good 
Job,  but  management  is  making  too  much 
money  and  labor's  wages  are  too  good. 
You  ought  to  be  willing  to  go  into  watch- 
making or  clockmaking  or  some  other 
thing  such  as  airplane  manufacture,  so 
that  people  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries might  go  into  the  textile  business. 
beca\ise.  as  the  gentleman  from  Missomi 
says.  It  does  not  require  a  whole  lot  of 
know-how  to  do  it  and  it  is  an  easy  type 
of  Industry  to  get  Into." 

For  that  reason,  he  contends,  we  ought 
to  throw  aside  the  jobs  of  our  people. 

This  is  exactly  what  my  able  friend 
from  North  Carolina  knows,  that  follow- 
ing World  War  II  we  were  taking  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  and  actually  put- 
ting people  in  these  underdeveloped 
countries — and  in  some  of  the  better  de- 
veloped countries  now — into  competition 
with  our  own  industries. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  says  we  ought  to  have  tariff  pro- 
visions to  take  care  of  the  unfairness 
which  comes  about  because  of  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  the  U.S.  employees 
and  foreign  employees.  I  daresay  If  we 
undertook  to  do  it — and  again  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  to  the  gentleman- 
he  and  other  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  be  the  first  to 
oppose  any  such  effort. 

We  tried  that  route.  We  tried  the 
section  22  applications  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act.  We  tried  the  route  under 
the  OECP.  to  get  a  declaration  that  na- 
tional security  was  involved.  Wherever 
we  turned.  a«  Ingersoll  said,  "The  only 
answer  is  the  echo  ot  our  wailing  cry." 
Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Spe«ker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.    I  yield  to  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  fine  state- 
ment. I  rise  to  conamend  him  for  it.  I 
should  like  to  embrace  his  remarks  in 
connection  with  th«  real  dangers  of  the 
proposition  and  th«  conclusion  reached 
by  our  good  friend  from  Missouri.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  described  it  as 
"phUosophical."  -'professorial. "  and  he 
used  some  other  very  nice  words  about 
it.  but  to  oiir  peopl«  at  home,  as  he  says, 
it"  Is  a  realistic  proposition.  I  say  to  the 
genUeman,  to  our  people  who  make  their 
living  in  the  textile  plants,  it  is  really 
a  bread-and-butter  issue. 

Ooing  back  to  tiie  recommendations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  believe 
the  gentlenxan  from  North  Carolina  pres- 
ently in  the  well  hits  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  says  in  effect  that  to  carry 
out  tho.se  recommendations  would  be  vir- 
tually to  put  the  textile  industry  back 
where  It  was  befoue  it  began  to  rejuve- 
nate' itself,  when  It  was  in  a  prostrate 
Ix)sition  as  a  result  of  the  two-price  cot- 
ton and  as  a  further  result  of  an  abnor- 
mally high  amount  of  imports  brought 
into  this  counto'  made  out  of  American 
cotton. 

Mr.  WHITENEH.  And  as  a  result  of 
a  deaf  ear  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  KORNEGAT.  I  will  get  to  that  in 
a  minute.  I  wanted  to  get  some  other 
facts  in.  Those  foreign  imports  to  which 
I  was  referring  were  made  at  8  or  10  or 
12  cents  an  hour  for  labor. 

I  was  going  to  reiterate  what  the  gen- 
tleman said,  because  I  remember  quite 
well  the  day  he  and  I  and  some  other 
Members  went  ddwn  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  trj-ing  to  get  some  action. 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  answer 
to  the  problem.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago.  the  test  of  the  pudding  is  In  the 
eating.  The  textile  Industry  Is  making 
progress.  I  say  this  not  only  to  those 
of  us  who  come  from  the  textile  produc- 
ing areas  but  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House,  regardless  of  whether  there  Is  a 
spindle  In  his  district,  and  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  anything  related  to  the 
textile  industry  in  that  district.  This  is 
a  vital  industrj".  second  only  to  steel 
when  it  comes  to  national  defense. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  see  the 
conclusions  of  Our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]. 
carried  out.  for  it  would  put  the  industry 
back  in  the  terrible  position  it  was  in 
prior  to  this  rejuvenation  which  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  good  measure."? 
Congress  passed  and  a  helpful  attitude  by 
a  Democratic  leadership. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  congratulate  him  not  only  for 
what  he  Is  doing  today  but  also  for  all 
of  his  help  and  sei-vice  in  this  area  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  WHTTENSR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  rememlier  well  the 
hearings  before  the  Tariff  Commission, 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned.  I  be- 
heve  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  and  I  were 
there  on  the  same  occasion.  I  thought 
that  day.  if  somaone  had  hoodwinked  or 
blindfolded  me  and  led  me  into  the  room 
and  then  suddeiiy  pulled  it  off,  I  would 
have  thought  I  w&s  in  Tokyo. 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  There  was  more 
concern  being  given  to  the  Japanese  in- 
terests than  there  was  to  the  American 
interests. 

I  fear  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  has  done 
that  here. 

I  see  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  is  on  his 
feet.  Before  I  yield  to  him  I  should  like 
to  make  another  observation. 

I  noted  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  he,  in  effect, 
says  we  ought  to  open  the  door  now  to 
imports  because,  as  he  accurately  pointed 
out  today  the  military  is  linding  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  orders  filled  in  the  domestic 
textile  industry-  to  meet  our  military 
needs  for  our  men  in  Vietnam  and  our 
militai-y  services  generally. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Ls  another  evidence 
of  what  some  of  us  have  tried  to  con- 
vince our  Government  was  true  for 
years— that  it  is  essential  in  time  of 
military  crisis  to  have  an  adequate  tex- 
tile industry.  It  seems  to  me  the  ex- 
perience they  are  having  now  in  defense 
purchasing  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  expanded 
our  textile  Industry  adequately  to  meet 
civilian  and  military  demands. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.     I  yield  to  my  col- 

Mr.  JONAS.    The  gentleman  is  correct 
It  makes  me  wonder  why  we  do  not  get  a 
finding  on  the  national  security  petition 
which  Is  on  file  and  has  been  pending 
downtown  for  years. 

If  the  gentleman  is  correct  and  there  is 
a  critical  shortage,  that  just  proves  the 
case  we  have  been  trying  to  make,  that 
national  security  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  not  too  long  ago  the  Defense 
Department  was  threatening  to  Invoke — 
and  perhaps  it  has  Invoked — the  National 
Defense  Supply  Act,  to  require  a  certain 
portion  of  a  certain  manufacturer's  pro- 
duction to  be  allocated  to  mihtary  needs. 
Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  more  of  the  gen- 
tleman's time,  but  if  he  will  yield  for  one 
more  observation  I  would  like  to  join  in 
what  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  KornkgayI  .  has  said 
about  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

We  do  not  have  any  dispute  about  what 
has  happened. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    None  whatever. 
Mr.  JONAS.    I  just  happen  to  know 
that  there  was  an  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem in  1956  and  that  we  were  able  to  get 
some  relief. 

I  have  been  working  on  it,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  said,  along 
with  many  others  since  I  have  been  here 
under  three  administrations  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  regardless  of  who  Is  in 
the  White  House  in  the  future.  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  been  very,  very 
active  in  this  effort,  also,  and  has  been 
vei-y  effective.  May  I  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion, though,  and  see  if  he  would  not 
agree  with  me.  I  could  not  extend  the 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


souri [Mr.  Curtis]  to  discuss  this  par- 
ticular aspect  today  in  great  depth.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  arrangement  be- 
tween our  country  and  18  of  the  prin- 
cipal textile-producing  countries  in  the 
v.orld  could  well  be  designed  to  cure  the 
whole  situation.  It  brings  order  out  of 
chaos.  How  he  or  anyone  else  expects 
a  developing  country  to  compete,  for 
whatever  part  of  the  American  market 
is  going  to  be  available,  with  the  sophis- 
ticated textile  industries  of  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  and  the  know-how  countries 
of  the  world  Is  something  I  do  not  under- 
stand. They  will  not  only  be  competing 
with  us  In  our  own  market  but  will  be 
competing  with  these  other  countries  to 
get  Into  the  market,  and  I  think  they 
will  get  a  small  share  of  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  this  is  a 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
never  got  around  to  answering.  It  is  an 
acute  one. 

The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
work  glove  Industry.  We  do  not  have 
any  of  those  work  gloves  coming  in  from 
Africa  or  Indonesia,  or  any  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  We  have  them 
coming  in  from  Japan  in  such  quanti- 
ties and  at  such  prices  as  to  almost  deci- 
mate the  great  glove  industry  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  shows  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
correct.  The  manufacture  of  work 
gloves  might  fall  into  the  saaie  charac- 
terization as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri applied  to  textiles  generally.  It  is 
not  a  precision  instrument  sort  of  man- 
ufacture. So  the  rather  old  underdevel- 
oped country  cannot  get  into  the  glove 
market. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  this  arrangement  is 
properly  handled,  does  it  not  give  the 
little  underdeveloped  country  the  best 
opportunity  It  will  have  to  gain  some 
part  of  this  market? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  say  this,  too. 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  thought  of 
this:  I  think  It  is  about  time  that  som.c- 
body  else  started  thinking  about  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  If  you  have 
major  textile-producing  countries  In- 
vclved  in  this  long-term  arrangement, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mi-. 
CuRTisl  suggested,  namely,  give  away 
the  American  textile  industry  while  the 
other  signatories  to  the  long-temi  ar- 
rangement sit  back  without  giving  up 
anything.  If  we  are  going  to  be  so  fool- 
ishly humanitarian,  let  us  get  the  other 
developed  nation  to  be  humanitarian. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  we  give  it  up.  I  do 
not  think  the  underdeveloped  countries 
v.-ill  absorb  it.  but  the  major  part  of  It 
will  go  to  the  experienced  producers 
abroad  that  are  already  In  the  field 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  Is  right. 
And  I  cannot  understand  why  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  thought  they 
would. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  South  Carohna. 

Mr.  DORN.  Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  as  I  have  said  to  others, 
as  secretary  of  this  group  over  the  years 
and  as  one  who  is  aware  of  all  the  mtri- 
cate    details    and    the    conferences    and 
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often  frustrating  conferences,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this 
House  who  has  more  persistently  and 
consistently  pointed  out  to  this  bodj-  and 
the  country  the  unfair  advantage  to  the 
t.extile  industry  of  the  old  original  tariff 
agreements  and  the  system  of  two-price 
cotton.  I  daresay  that  as  many  words 
have  been  placed  In  this  Record  calhng 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  this  House  and  the  other  bodv  to 
this  matter  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  [Mr.  Whitener]  who  co- 
operated with  us  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  helped  us  to  lead  this,  I  may  say, 
successful  fight  as  by  any  other  Member. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  and  so  are  the 
people  whose  jobs  are  now  much  more 
secure  than  formerly.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  KORNEGAY]  also,  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  he  has  given.  As 
a  new  Member  a  few  years  ago.  he 
waded  right  in  and  with  dedication  and 
devotion  to  this  cause.  My  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr, 
Gettys]  here  on  the  floor  tonight  has 
likewi.se  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  this  again  I  may  say  successful  fight. 
Also  Judge  Hemphill  who  is  sei-ving  with 
such  honor  and  distinction  on  the  bench 
in  South  Carohna  today,  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  contributed  immeasurablv  and 
consistently  to  this  successful  fight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kee^  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman from  North  Carolina  wiU  yield 
further  I  might  say  finally  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  WHITENER],  that  I  am  com- 
pletely mystified  by  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis!. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  the  successful 
fight,  led  by  the  Members  here  princi- 
pally on  tills  floor  tonight,  which  will 
give  our  people  full  employment.  I 
would  like  to  recommend  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  he  read  last 
week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  about 
the  South,  the  Income.  Increased  wages 
to  our  people  as  a  result  of  what  the 
Members  of  this  House  did.  Our  people 
aze  able  to  buy  the  gentleman's  shoes 
from  St.  Louis  and  the  cattle  and  the 
beef  and  the  products  of  many  great 
companies  with  headquarters  in  his  city. 
We  are  purchasing  more  than  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  purchase  before. 
Therefore,  the  gentleman's  argtmient  in 
my  opinion  is  mystifying  and  vei-j-.  vcrj- 
strange  indeed. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  I  Mr. 
DoRNl  and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  those  of  us — certainly  I  speak  for 
myself — do  not  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  fighting  for  fair  play  to  our 
textile  workers.  I  believe  we  are  fight- 
ing not  only  for  the  economic  hfc  of  our 
areas  but  for  our  personal  economic  lives 
as  we  have  tried  to  preserve  the  textile 
industry. 


I  do  not  mean  to  be  personal  but  I 
am  a  product  of  that  Industry.  I  was 
reared  in  a  textile  village.  As  a  young 
boy  14  years  of  age  I  foimd  my  first  em- 
ployment In  a  textile  plant.  It  was 
through  this  work  that  I  was  able  to 
obtain  funds  with  which  I  could  go  on  to 
college.  And.  m>-  brother  and  aU  of  the 
members  of  my  family,  except  myself, 
are  associated  with  the  textile  industry 
today  and  work  in  plants.  Some  of  them 
hold  superrisoiy  positions  In  this  In- 
dustry, othere  work  at  the  machines. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  personal 
thing.  And,  I  would  say  to  Xhe  gentle- 
man and  to  my  coUeague  tMr.  Jonas! 
and  all  the  others  here  who  are  interested 
In  this  problem,  that  I  personally  plan 
to  mail  the  information  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  placed  In  the 
Record  out  to  as  many  of  the  people 
who  arc  knowledgeable  in  the  field  as  I 
can.  I  hope  that  the  others  will  do  like- 
wise. It  needs  to  be  read.  It  should 
be  a  warning  to  them  as  to  what  the 
thought  in  some  circles  might  be  as  to 
the  future  attacks  upon  the  textile  work- 
ers and  management  of  our  Nation.  We 
should  heed  the  warning  and  prepare  for 
battle  before  the  thhiking  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  finds 
converts. 

Mr.  GETTYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carohna 
Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  hours  is  late,  but  will  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
WHITENER]  agree  with  me  that  if  the 
Curtis  philosophy  as  has  been  demon- 
strated and  exhorted  on  the  floor  today 
were  to  apply  to  all  industries — the  great 
industries  of  America — would  we  not 
soon  be  out  of  business  and  we  would 
have  to  have  foreign  aid  from  other 
countries? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  I  do  not  know- 
about  foreign  aid,  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
if  some  of  us  were  still  around  here  we 
would  be  mighty  strong  advocates  of 
some  kind  of  poverty  program  because 
it  would  certainly  be  needed  In  the 
Southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  certainly  thank  all  of  the  Members 
who  have  participated  in  this  extempo- 
raneous discussion.  I  hope  that  If  this 
monster  raises  Its  ugly  head  again  in  the 
form  of  any  further  suggestion  that  we 
can  all  be  here  to  knock  it  down. 


POLIBH  MILLENNIUM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temixtre  <Mr.  Kee^  . 
Under  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Ehnois  [Mr.  Pucinski] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
House  and  place  in  the  Record  for  pos- 
terity to  have  some  idea  of  the  monu- 
mental occasion  which  occurred  last 
night  In  the  city  of  Chicago  when  M)0,- 
000  people  gathered  to  join  In  a  tribute 
to  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Christianity,  under  the  dedicated  patron- 
age of  His  Elxcellency  the  Most  Reverend 
John  P.  Cody.  archJalshop  of  Chicago. 

This  iiAspirtog  occasion  on  tlie  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  was  arranged  to  re- 
mind the  worM  that  in  1966  men  of  good 
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will  throughout  the  entire  world  were 
paying  tribute  to  the  PoUsh  people  who 
10  centuries  ago  adopted  Christianity  and 
began  their  glorious  10  centuries  of  cul- 
tural development. 

It  was  In  the  year  966  that  the  Urst 
recorded  page  in  history  about  Poland's 
Christianity  comes  to  us.  During 
these  ensuing  10  centuries  the  Poles  have 
made  great  contributions  In  the  field  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom. 

Yesterday  100,000  Americans  of  Po- 
lish descent  and  Americans  of  all  na- 
tionalities and  religious  beliefs  and  the 
various  races  joined  In  tribute  to  this 
millennium  in  Soldiers  Field. 

Indeed  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
occasion  was  when  Archbishop  Cody, 
himself  a  son  of  Irish  parents,  in  flawless 
Polish  told  this  immense  audience: 

Long  live  the  Polish  nation.  Long  live 
the  PoUsh  faith  In  Its  church.  And  long  live 
the  people  of  Poland. 
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The  whole  event  was  a  solemn  rededl- 
catlon  of  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
which  regrettably  is  undergoing  great 
difficulty  in  Poland  today. 

The  empty  throne  of  His  Eminence 
Stephen  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  primate  of 
Poland,  served  as  a  reminder  to  the  en- 
tire world  that  he  was  not  p>ennitted  to 
join  his  weU  wishers  of  Chicago  in  this 
momentous  observance. 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  had  been  denied 
a  passport  by  the  present  regime  in  Po- 
land.  One  could  not  help  but  say  to  him- 
self and  reflect,  as  we  watched  this  very 
inspiring    reUgious   manlfesUtion,    how 
foolish  and  how  unwise  the  present  re- 
gime in  Poland  was  in  denying  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  a  passport  for  a  visit  to  this 
country.   Any  gains  that  the  Communist 
government  of  Poland  believes  it  might 
have  made,  denying  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
ski a  passport  to  visit  this  country  will  be 
obscured  by  the  entire  rededicatlon  in 
Cardinal  Wyszynski's  cause  manifested 
yesterday    in    Chicago    Soldiers    Field. 
And,  more  important,  the  great  belief  by 
those  100.000  people  who  participated  in 
this  observance  that  when  the  final  page 
of  history  Is  written,  it  is  going  to  be  the 
Ideals  of  the  momentous  occasion  being 
observed  yesterday,  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity  and  religious  free- 
dom, and  the  belief  in  the  Almighty  Gtod, 
which  are  going  to  triumph  and  the  tyr- 
anny and  the  oppression  of  those  very 
people  who  would  try  to  obscure  Cardinal 
Wyszynski's  glorious  eminence  are  going 
to  be  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  ob- 
scured from  history. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
as  we  sat  there  yesterday  on  that  beauti- 
ful evening,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  full 
moon,  and  the  gentle  breezes  blowing 
from  I^ike  Mictiigan,  that  one  could 
understand  why  this  great  nation  has 
endured  ten  centuries  of  hardship  and 
efforts  to  destroy  its  will  and  dedication 
to  Its  Christian  belief  and  its  undying 
and  unyielding  belief  in  the  freedom  of 
man. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  so  that  his- 
torians of  the  future  will  have  a  refer- 
ence In  a  chronicle  as  they  view  in  fu- 
ture years  the  contributions  of  Poland 
and  the  contribution  of  America  towards 
a  recognition  of  her  great  role  In  the 
patchwork  of  hiunan  events.    I  should 


like  to  put  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  time 
the  opening  statement  made  by  the 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago,  His  Emi- 
nence Aloysius  J.  Wycislo  who  was  the 
general  chairman  of  yesterday's  in.spir- 
Ing  event. 

iChicago,  III  , 
August  38.  1966. 
It  Is  lilting  that  this 'Millennial  Souvenir 
Booklet  include   ihi*  historical   fact,   known 
only  to  me.  ^     i 

I  recall  the  very  cortttal  and  moving  first 
encounter  between  Their  Eminences,  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynski.  Prltnate  of  Poland,  and 
our  own  late  and  belor-ed  Albert  Cardinal 
Meyer,  Just  a  few  feet  away  from  St.  Peter's 
Tomb,  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  17th 
meeting  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  on 
November  12,  1962,  In  Rone.  I  brought  about 
this  p.irtlcular  meeting  in  order  to  Initiate 
the  cooperation  of  these  two  Princes  of  the 
Church  in  commemorating  Poland's  Milllen- 
nlum  of  Christianity  la  the  United  States. 

Later,  we  had  photoglaphed  another  meet- 
ing of  Their  EmiiiencaB  In  which  Cardinal 
Meyer  proffered  the  now.  well-known.  In- 
vitation asking  CardinU  Wyszynski  to  par- 
ticipate In  our  Chicaaoland  Observance  of 
the  MlUiennium  on  August  28,  1966  In  Sol- 
dier Field.  This  is  how  this  great  day  started 
for  us  In  Chicago,  and  was  Imitated  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Now  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Primate  of  Poland 
could  not  be  with  us  bacause  the  Communist 
Government  In  Poland  refused  to  grant  him 
a  passport.  In  a  lengtaiy  letter,  begging  me 
to  explain  his  absenco.  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
said  this: 

■How  much  all  of  yoti  must  have  hoped  for 
the  presence  of  the  Primate  of  Poland  In  your 
own  Millennial  Celebrations.  How  we  strived 
and  looked  forward  to  share  your  rich  pro- 
grams, and  we  were  peepared  to  extend  our- 
selves to  meet  your  every  wish.  But,  alas,  It 
could  not  be.  So.  I  bag  of  you,  as  a  brother, 
let  us  have  faith  In  tlje  wisdom  of  God,  who 
alone  knows  when  Is  the  appropriate  time. 
In  these  davs  of  the  Te  Deum  of  Poles  In 
America,  let  us  pray  tt>  be  free  of  bitternes.s. 
sadness,  or  anger  agalt^st  anyone.  God  will 
bring  us  true  happinefca  and  In  even  greater 
measure  than  we  expeat." 
What  mf  I  e  need  be  «aid ! 

ALOYtsus  J.  Wycislo, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago. 


I  should  al.so  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  proclamaticn  issued  by  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  who,  together  with  his 
entire  family,  spent  the  evening  in 
prayer  in  Chicago^  Soldiers  Field  in 
paying  tribute  to  Poland's  millennium: 
Proclamation 

Whereas.  In  1966  ttte  heroic  nation  of  Po- 
land and  her  chlldrett  dispersed  throughout 
the  world  are  celebrating  the  Millennium  of 
Christian  Birth;   and 

Whereas.  Chicago  Will  host  the  Most  Rev- 
erand  Wladyslaw  Rubin.  Per.'sonal  Delegate 
of  the  Prlmat«  of  Poland,  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  af  Chicago  has  the  larg- 
est concen-.ration  (A  citizens  in  America 
Justly  proud  of  their  Polish  birth  and  an- 
cestry; and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  recogniz- 
ing the  civic,  cultural  and  religious  contribu- 
tion of  theh-  fellow  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry 
deem  It  proper  to  observe  the  Millennium 
fittingly  and  properly  with  them;  and 

Whereas,  Chicagol»nd  will  pay  tribute  to 
Poland's  Mlllenniuna  of  Christianity  In  a 
glorious  manlfest,-itl©n  al  Soldier  Field  on 
Sunday,  August  28.  1966: 

Now"  Therefore.  I.  ftichard  ,1.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  28th  day  of  Aujiist  as  Poland's  Millen- 
nium of  Chrlstlaalty— Chlcagoland  Ob- 
servance  Sunday    in   Chicago,    and    urge   all 


citizens    to    take    cognizance   of   the   special 
ceremonies  arranged   for  this  day. 

Dated  this  8th  day  of  August,  A.D..  1966. 
Richard  J.  Daley, 

Mavnr. 

Poland's  Millennium  of  Christianity.  Chi- 

cacolano      Observance,       Soldier      Field 

August  28,  1966 

Patron;  His  Excellency  Most  Reverend 
John  P.  Codv  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

General  chairman :  Most  Reverend  Aloysius 
Wvcislo. 

Honorary  Chairmen:  Most  Reverend  Cletus 
P  ODonnell,  J.C.D  ;  Most  Reverend  Ray- 
mond P.  Hilllnger.  D  D.;  Most  Reverend  Ber- 
nard J.  Shell.   DD  ;   Most  Reverend  Vincent 

^■"'^sys-  „       ,.         «    T 

Executive  board:  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  A.  L. 
Abramowlcz.  Chairman;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  E.  E.  _ 
PUwinskl,  Co-Chairman;  Joseph  Pranlca,  Co- 
Chalrman;  Adele  Lagodzinka,  Co-Chairman: 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  R.  J.  Zock.  Treasurer;  Rev.  M. 
A.  Bednarz.  Co-Treasurer;  Clem  Sharp.  Fi- 
nancial Secretary;  Rev.  M.  Starzynski,  C.R.. 
Recording  Secretary;  Rev.  N.  Zawistanowlcz. 
Co-Recording  Secreuiry. 

Committees:  Arrangements,  Ceremonies 
Charter,  Civic  Aff.iirs,  Crowd  Control.  Crowd 
Direction.  Decoration,  Field  Reception,  Grant 
Park  Concert,  Historical  Panorama.  Housing, 
Information,  Legal  Affairs.  Marshalls.  McCor- 
mick  Place  Banquet,  Medallion,  Medical. 
Membership,  Memorial  Booklet.  Millennium 
Banquet  Guest  Seating,  Music.  Nationality 
Groups.  Parish  Promotion.  Preliminary  Pag- 
entry.  Press,  Priests.  Program,  Promotion. 
Sacristan,  Sanctuary  and  Altar.  School. 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa,  Soldier 
Field  Manifestation,  Special  Guests.  Stamp, 
Transportation,  TV  and  Radio.  Usher. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  put 
in  the  Record  the  whole  committee  of 
those  wonderful  people  who  worked  so 
hard  yesterday  to  assure  that  the  mil- 
lennium would  be  a  success  and  would 
reflect  the  tme  glory  of  this  momentous 
and  historic  occasion  which  gathered  to 
Chicago  Soldier.s  Field  more  than  100.000 

people : 

Program 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Theodore  Lownlk. 
Millennium  Chorale-Millennium  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  'Very  Rev 
Msgr.  Joseph  L.  Mroczkowski.  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Mytych,  Rev.  Richard  J.  Wojclk. 

Preliminary  Pageantry  Co-ordlnator:  Mrs. 
Prances  Dymek. 

Historical  Panorama  Narrator;   Bill  Gris- 
key. 

ENSEMBLE 


BANDS 

U.S.  5th  Army  Color  Guard  and  Band;  Chi- 
cago Plre  Dept.  Band;  Polish  National  Al- 
liance. Council  80.  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps; 
Weber  High  School  Band. 

NATIONAL    GROUPS 

Polish  National  Alliance.  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union,  Polish  Women's  Alliance, 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans— Dept 
of  III.,  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans- 
Dept.  of  111.— Auxiliary.  Polish  Falcons  of 
America— 2nd  District.  Polish  Armed  Forces 
"S.P.K.-,  Polish  Armed  Forces  'S  P.K — Circle 
15''.  Polish  Armed  Forces  "S.P.K. — Circle  3", 
Kolo  Karpaczykow.  Stow.  Bylych  Zolnlerzy  i 
PolskleJ  Dywlzjl  PancernieJ— 1st  Division. 
Kresowa  Dywlzja  Piechotna— Circle  5,  Armia 
Krajowa,  Polish  Army  Veterans — District  1 
SW.A.P..  Polish  Paxatroopers — Stow.  Pols- 
kich  Spadoclironlarzy.  Polskle  Lotnlczy  i 
Marynarze— World  War  II.  Sea  League  of 
America,  Podhalanie  "Polish  Highlander 
Group".  Glewont  "Polish  Highlander  Group  ". 
Polish  Boy  Scouts  "Zwlazek  Harcerstwo  Pols- 
klego".  Intercollegiate  Council.  Coronet'? 
Drill  Team.  The  Czech  Catholics,  Slavic  Orel 
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In  Exile.  The  Slovaks.  The  Croatians,  The 
Latvians.  The  Serbian  Folklore  Group,  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian -Americans, 
Knights  of  Lithuania  (Illinois-Indiana  Dis- 
trict) .  Lithuanian  Group  of  Chicago,  The 
Hungarians,  Ukrainians. 

FOLK  DANCING  GROUPS 

Eugenlusz  Raciborskl — Choreographer. 

Grupa  Taneczna  Polonez  Eugenlusza  Racl- 
borsklego  Harcerstwo,  Polish  National  Al- 
liance Youth  Dance  Group,  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  Dance  Group,  Polish  Women's 
.'Vllianoe  Dance  Group,  Sokolnlctwo  w  Chi- 
cago. Windy  City  International  Dancers, 
Zespdl  Taneczny  Panl  Zwiefka. 

HISTORICAL  PANORAMA 

Produced  and  directed  by  Rev.  Francis  L. 
Lefkowlcz,  Ryszard  Barkowskl  and  Kinga 
Dzlubak.  Members  of  Various  Parish  Groups. 
Students  of  Chicago  Area  Catholic  High 
Schools. 

Then  I  should  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  today  the  historical  panorama, 
which  was  part  of  this  very  colorful  and 
inspiring  program,  showing  in  seven  In- 
spiring scenes  the  highlights  of  Poland's 
history  during  these  past  1,000  years 
being  honored  in  Chicago  yesterday.  The 
beautiful  program  tells  of  the  1,200  voices 
in  one  of  the  biggest  choirs  ever  as- 
sembled in  this  country,  singing  along 
with  the  sj-mphony  of  50  musicians, 
which  provided  some  of  the  most  stirring 
music  ever  heard  on  our  shores.  It  was 
the  highlight  of  this  program  to  hear 
this  beautiful  choir  expertly  blended  to- 
gether singing  some  of  the  great  music 
^hat  the  Polish  people  have  produced  in 
their  10  centuries  of  cultural  develop- 
ment. 

The  historical  panorama  and  the  mu- 
sical program  are  as  follows: 
Historical  Panorama 

Introduction:  Hejnal,  Clarion  Call  of  the 
Trumpeteer  of  Cracow. 

I.    THE    EMBRACE    OF    GOD 966     AD. 

The  official  acceptance  of  Christianity  by 
Duke  Mieszko  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Polish 
Nation.  The  Duke's  wife,  Prince-ss  Dabrowka, 
holds  two  chalicee— her  gift  to  the  church  on 
this  occasion.  Tlie  maidens  with  crosses 
symbolize  Poland's  readiness  to  share  the 
faith. 

Music  Selections:  Credo  1,  Chant;  Gaude 
Mater  Polonia,  G.  Gorczyckl. 

11.    THE  OVERFLOW  OF  FAriH — 1387  A.D. 

The  marriage  of  Jaglello  of  Lithuania  to 
Jadwiga  of  Poland  and  bis  Baptism.  The 
festive  decorations  denote  the  people's  hap- 
piness as  Christianity  is  introduced  to  fie 
entire  nation  of  Lithuania. 

Music  Selections:  Kleszczmy  Rekoma 
(Psalm  47),  M.  Gomolka;  Wesel  sle  Krolowo 
Ml  la.  Easter  Hymn. 

nr.   THE    HAWK    AND    THE    DOVE 1410    AD. 

The  defeat  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  at 
Grunwald  by  Jaglello  and  his  nephew  Prince 
Witold.  Tlie  Christlauity  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  is  preserved. 

Music  Selection:  Bogu  Rodzica,  Ancient 
Hymn. 

IV.    THE  POWER  OF  THE  MADO.VNA 165S   AD. 

The  miraculous  Appearance  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  during  the  selge  of  the  Monastery  at 
Czestochowa.  The  Swedish  Armies  are 
rotjted. 

Music  Selections:  Swiety  Boze.  I  Dobrzyn- 
ski;  Bog  Eie  Rodzi.  W.  Stys;  Te  Deum.  Chant. 

V.    THE  PALL  OF  THE  CRESENT  AND  STAR 

1683  AJ>. 

The  thwarting  of  the  Turkish  threat  to 
Christianity  in  Weetern  Europe  by  King  John 
Sobieskl  at  the  very  gntes  of  Vienna.     The 


citizens   of   Vienna   and  King  Leopold   pay 
him  homage. 

Music  Selection:  March  of  John  Sobiefki 
to  Vienna;  K.  Miller. 

VI.    THE   OEATK    AND    RESUBKICTION    OF   THE 
WHITE  EAGLE 1791-1820  AJJ. 

A  comf>oslt«  scene  shows  the  partitions  of 
Poland  and  the  Cud  Nad  Wlsla  (The  Miracle 
at  the  Vistula  Riverl . 

Music  Selections:  Z  Dymem  Pozarow  K. 
Ujejski — J.  Nikorowicz;  Rota,  M.  Konop- 
nicka — F.  Nowowiejski. 

Musical  Program 
processional  hymns 

1.  Apel  Jasnogorskl.  Choir,  People.  Organ 
and  Orchestra 

2  Gwlazdo  Sliczna  Wspanlala,  Choir.  Peo- 
ple and  Organ. 

3.  Pod  T»a  Ob^one,  Choir,  People.  Organ 
and  Orchestra. 

Entrance  Song:  "Mlluje  Pan  To."  Choir, 
Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Kyrie:  Choir,  People.  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Gloria:  Choir,  People,  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Meditation  Song:  "Brama  Nieblos,"  Cliolr, 
Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Alleluia  and  Verse:  Choir,  People,  Organ 
and  Orchestra. 

Credo:  Choir.  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Prayer  of  the  Faithful:  Leader  of  Song, 
Choir,  People  and  Celebrant. 

Offertory  Song:  Choir,  Organ  and  Orches- 
tra. 

Offertory  Prelude:  "Iinprovisatlons  on 
'Swiety  Boze'."  Organ — M.  Surzynskl. 

Sanctus-Benedictus:  Choir,  People,  Organ 
and  Orchestra. 

Pater  Noster:  Celebrant,  Choir  and  People. 

Agnus  Del:  Cbolr,  People,  Organ  and  Or- 
chestra. 

Communion  Son^:  "Glosza  O  Tobie," 
Choir,  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

COMMUNION    HTMNS 

(1)  U  Drzwi  Twolch,  Choir,  People,  and 
Organ. 

(2)  Twoja  Czesc,  Oiwala,  Choir.  People, 
Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Pontifical  Blessing:  Choir  and  People. 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  SHRIWE  OF  OUH   LADY   OF 
CZESTOCHOWA 

Serdeczna  Matlfo,  Choir,  People  and  Organ. 

Prayers  of  Consecration,  Bishop  and  People. 

Boze  Cos  Polske.  Choir,  People,  Organ  and 
Orchestra. 

The  text  of  the  Proper  and  Ordinary  of  the 
Mass  in  Honor  of  Poland's  Millennium  of 
Christianity  set  to  music  by  Victor  Krzv-zeckl. 

Mvsic  by  Millennium  Chorale:  Composed  of 
1.200  members  of  various  Parish  Choirs  and 
Choral  Societies. 

Directors:  Very  Rev  Msgr  Joseph  Mrocz- 
kowski. Rev.  Joseph  Mytych,  Rev.  Richard 
Wojclk. 

Organi<:ts:  Sister  Mary  Alphonsetta, 
C.S  S  J" .  Annette  Clslo.  Reginald  Sobolewski. 

Orchestra:  Millennium  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

Orchestration  by  Tliomas  Fnias. 

Orchef'tra  Co-ordinator:  Anton  Kowal- 
kowski. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  officers  of  the  mass,  clergy- 
men from  all  over  America,  who  assem- 
bled in  Soldiers  Field  yesterday  to  give 
life  and  meaning  to  the  high  tribute  that 
we  pay  to  the  people  of  Poland  and  their 
undying  belief  in  their  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity: 

Officers  of  Tiiz  Mass 

PRINCIPAL    CELEBRANT 

His  Excellency  Most  Reverend  John  P. 
Cody.  DJ)  ,  Ph.  D.,  J.CX). 

concelebrants  and  assisting  priests 
Most  Rev.  Wladyslaw  Rubin. 
Most  Rev.  Raymond  P.  Hilhngw. 


Most  Rev.  Aloysius  J.  Wycislo. 
Most  Rev.  Cletus  F.  CDonnell. 
Very  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Bak,  C.R. 
Very     Rev.     Anastasluc     Kuzdrzal.     O.F.M. 
Conv. 

Very  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pelczar,  S  J. 

Rev   Bernard  M.  Nlemler.  CSC. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Grembowlcz. 

Rt.   Rev.  Msgr.  Felix  J.  Kachnowskl. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Theodore  A.  Kaczoroskl. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  E.  Plawlnskl. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr    Edward  J.  Smaza. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Raymond  J.  Zock. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Alfred  L.  Abramowlcz. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Bernard  E.  Sokolowskl. 

Rev.  Matt  A.  Bednarz. 

Rev.  Louis  W.  Handzel. 

Rev.  Chester  P.  Konsowskl. 

Rev.  John  F.  Kozlol. 

Rev  Frank  J.  Lesniak. 

Rev,  Joseph  J  Mackowiak. 

Rev.  Louis  E.  Nowak. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Przybylski. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Stephen  Wesolf. 

Rev.  Edwin  Karlowlcz.  CM. 

Rev.  John  A.  Kuzinskas. 

Rev  Nicholas  A.  Carsello. 

Rev.  Robert  Scarlotta. 

Rev  John  Murphy. 

Rev   Robert  H.  Pestle. 

Rev.  Chester  J.  Sulek. 

Rev.  Walter  P.  Krempa. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Doyle. 

Rev.  Peter  C.  Zavadowsky. 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Ciezadlo. 

Rev.  John  Hergenrother. 

Rev.  George  B.  Both. 

Rev   Howard  E.  Cole. 

Rev.  Leonard  P.  Kmak. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Adams. 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  Cor  bo. 

Rev.  Leo  T.  Petkus. 

Rev.  Robert  McNamara. 

Rev.  Francis  S.  GuistoUse. 

Rev.  Rerre  J.  Barr. 

Rev.  Patrick  W.  Utz. 

Kev.  William  J.  Devine. 

chaplains   to    archbishop   JOHN    CODY 

Rev.  Norbert  J.  Lulinskl  and  Rev.  Edward 
F.  Pajak. 

master  o»  ceremonies 
Rev.  Norbert  Zawistanowlcz. 

MASTER   or  CIREMONIES  TO   AHCHBISHOP 
JOHN     CODT 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Clifford  E.  Bergln. 

ASSISTANT   atASTERS    OF   CEREMONIES 

Rev.  Albert  R.  Adamich,  Rev.  Aloysius  A. 
Barr,  Rev.  Tliomas  C.  Crosby,  Rev.  Louis 
Gracz,  C  R..  and  Rev.  Edward  JanaB,  CJl. 

METROPOLITAN    CROSS-BEARER 
Rev.    Martin   H.    Borowczyk. 

MITRE    AKD    CROSTER    BE.ARERS 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Healy  and  Rev.  Thaddeus 
J.  Jakubowsld. 

BOOK   fitiD   CA.NDLK   BEARERS 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Martin  and  Rev.  Sylvester 
M.  Urbanek. 

->    famiuares 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Bradtke  and  Rev.  Denis  E. 

Qulnlan. 

PBOCESSIO.VAL   CROSS-BEARER 
Rev.  Marion  A.AIatlak. 

THURIFER 

Rev.  G'eorge  A.  Corskl. 

ACOLYTES 

Rev.  John  J.  Akern,  Rev.  Casimlr  J.  Kozien, 
Rev.  Thaddeus  J.  Makuch,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
McHugh.  Rev.  Qarl  J.  McNerney,  and  Rev. 

Henry  P.  Swlder. 

GOSPEL    RJEADEBS  ' 

Rev.  Robert  Bykowski  and  Rev.  Eugene 
GratkowBki. 

LECTORS 

Stanislaw  A.  Piwowarski  and  Thaddeus 
Tryba. 
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IXADEBS    or   SONG 

Rudolph  Ryglel  and  John  Mlkulski. 

SACKST&M 

Rev.  Caslmir  T.  SzatkowsU. 

COMMENTATOK 

Edward  Marclnlak. 

HONOB   GT7ABO 

Knights  of  Columbus,  4th  Degree. 
orrzsTOBT  cn-r  beabebs 

Mrs.  Catherine  Bajek,  Vice-President  of 
Catholic  tieague  for  Religious  Assistance  to 
Poland. 

Misa  Adele  Lagodzlnska,  President  of  Polish 
Women's  Alliance  of  America. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pranlca,  President  of  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  President  of  I'olish 
National  Alliance. 

GIFT   BEABEBS 

Twenty-four  persons  in  Native  Costumes 
bearing  gifts  for  Poland — Chalices,  Clboria. 
Missals  and  Vestments. 

CHALICES 

Two  chalices  will  be  used  for  the  Concele- 
brated  Mass.  One  Is  a  copy  of  the  "Kiellch 
Dabrowski" — Poland's  most  treasured  ct.allce 
dating  to  the  early  days  of  Its  Chrlstltnlty. 
The  other,  and  original  from  the  year  1564 
AX),  salvaged  from  a  Church  devastatiid  in 
World  War  n. 

PATENS 

Specially  designed  for  the  Concelebrated 
Mass,  these  bear  the  Image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa. 

HOSTS 

Imprinted  with  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa  and  baked  at  the  Shrine  in 
Poland,  they  are  the  gift  of  the  Primate  of 
Poland,  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski. 

VESTMENTS 

Designed  by  Sister  Mary  Jeremiah.  C.S.S.F.. 
for  the  Chlcagoland  Millennium  Observince, 
these  25  vestments  will  be  presented  as  u  gift 
to  the  Church  in  Poland. 

Then  I  should  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  a  slight  analysis  of  the  beuuti- 
ful  but  huge  special  altar  which  turned 
Soldiers  Field,  with  Its  100,000  par- 
ticipants, into  a  cathedral  yesterday,  a 
most  inspiring  sight. 

The  description  of  the  altar  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Solemn  Pontitical  Mass  or  Concelebsation 

IN      COMUXMOKATION      Or      POLAND'S      MlL- 
LENNIT7M  OF  CHBISTIANITT 

Credit  for  the  impressive  and  unique  Altar 
Ensemble  for  this  B£illennium  Manifestation 
is  due  to  the  committee  members  Architect 
Chester  Tobolskl,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Stanislaus 
Piwowar,  and  Severln  Czarnowskl.  The  altar 
is  located  at  the  geographic  center  of  Soldiers 
Field  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  offer  clear  visibility  of  the  liturgy  and  thus 
assure  the  greatest  participation  by  the 
thousands  of  anticipated  worshipers. 

To  stress  the  advent  of  Christianity  into 
Poland,  the  sanctilray  area  is  in  the  form  of  a 
maltese  cross,  96  feet  in  each  direction  from 
the  central  point.  Centrally  located  within 
the  sanctuary  is  a  triumphant  cross 
emanating  from  a  baptismal  font  with  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water  to  commemorate  Po- 
land's "everlasting  covenant"  with  Ood  at  the 
foot  Of  the  Cross  In  060  as  she  was  reborn  "of 
water  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Surrounding  the  baptismal  font  is  the  cir- 
cular Altar  for  the  concelebrated  Mass — 30 
feet  In  diameter,  unique  In  deelgn,  symboliz- 
ing Poland's  continued  fidelity  to  Ood  and 
Church.  This  altar  then  In  turn  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  all-embracing  canopy,  40  feet 
In  height  with  80-foot  spanning  arches. 


It  was  at  the  baptismal  font  in  966  that 
an  unbroken  and  Strong  channel  of  grace 
opened  up  for  Poland.  It  was  from  the  Cross 
of  Christ  that  the  Poles  did  derive  the 
strength  for  the  vitality  of  their  faith.  It 
was  at  the  Altar  of  God  that  their  wrrshlp 
and  sacrifice  was  offered.  It  was  from  the 
Altar  of  God  that  the  faith  of  this  nation  was 
nourished,  deepwiietl.  and  strengthened  by 
the  bread  of  heaveo- 

Then  I  should  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  a  brief  history  of  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa,  thia  great  symbolic  reli- 
gious portrait  of  tiie  Virgin  Mary,  which 
serves  as  the  symbol  and  the  patron  saint 
of  the  people  of  Poland,  who  has  guided 
those  people  through  many,  many  eras  of 
great  hardship  in  their  undying  and  un- 
yielding dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom. 

The  description  of  the  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Czestochtwa,  is  as  follows: 
OuB  Lady  or  Czestochowa 

The  celebrated  I>lcture  of  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa,  according  to  tradition,  is  the 
work  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  painted  on 
a  table  top  of  cypress  wood — the  very  table 
used  by  the  Holy  ftimily  at  Nazareth.  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  very  thing  missing  from  the  holy 
House  of  Loretto  te  the  table  Because  of 
the  veneration  that  the  early  Christians  ac- 
corded it,  the  picture  was  secreted  out  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  Ume  of  its  destruction  in 
the  year  70  and  preserved  throughout  the 
early  Roman  persecutions.  In  the  IV  cen- 
tury St.  Helena,  tlie  mother  of  Constantlne 
the  Great,  In  searahlng  for  the  True  Cross, 
came  across  this  picture  and  had  it  brought 
to  Constantinople  along  with  the  other  relics. 
There  it  remained  for  five  centtirles,  held  in 
esteem  and  noted  for  miracles. 

In  the  IX  century  Emperor  Nicephorus  I 
of  Constantinople  in  gratitude  for  assistance 
presented  it  to  CUarlemagne,  who  in  turn 
gave  it  to  Prince  Leo  of  Ruthenia.  The 
Prince  placed  It  la  his  castle  at  Belz  near 
the  city  of  Lwow  where  It  remained  enshrined 
for  over  500  year«.  In  1349  Ladisiaus  of 
Opole  was  named  Prince  of  Belz.  It  was 
about  this  time  tliat  Europe  began  to  fear 
the  Tartar  threat. 

A  short  time  after  he  occupied  the  town 
of  Belz  a  Tartar  invasion  threatened  the 
town.  In  fact,  during  a  Tartar  foray,  an 
arrow  shattered  the  Chai>el  window  and  Im- 
l>edded  itself  in  tke  features  of  Our  Lady. 
To  prevent  further  damage  to  the  miraculous 
picture  Prince  Ladisiaus  decided  to  transfer 
it  to  the  town  of  Opole  in  Upper  Silesia.  Our 
Lady,  however,  hud  other  plans.  Prince 
Ladisiaus  got  no  further  than  the  city  of 
Czestochowa  for  It  was  l^ere  that  Our  I^ady 
gave  him  a  sign  tlmt  it  was  Her  wish  to  have 
the  picture  erected  in  Jasna  Gora.  He 
brought  it  from  Hungary  the  Pauline  fathers 
as  guardians  of  tke  shrine.  Then  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1382  he  had  the  picture  enshrined  in 
Czestochowa  In  the  Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  B.V.M. 

In  the  year  1430  a  group  of  Hussites  in- 
vaded the  monastery,  and  after  slaying  five 
Pauline  Fathers,  plundered  the  monastery  of 
Its  treasures  and  e»en  attempted  to  steal  the 
picture.  Traditiot  tells  us  their  attempt 
failed  when  the  hdrses  would  not  budge  the 
wagon  containing  tne  picture.  With  a  curse 
the  raiders  hurled  the  picture  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  that  it  broke  Into  three 
pieces  leaving  intftct  only  the  face  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child.  One  of  them  struck 
the  face  of  the  Madonna  twice  with  his 
sabre,  but  when  lie  attempted  a  third  time, 
he  fell  dead.  The  other  lawless  raiders  fled 
in   terror.      These  two   cuts   can    be   seen    on 

the  right  cheek. 

When  the  court  artists  failed  to  recognize 
the  painting  technique,  Grecian  artists  had 


to  be  summoned  by  Jaglello  and  Queen  Jad- 
wiga  to  restore  the  pictiire.  With  great 
solemnity  It  was  returned  to  Czestochowa 
for  public  veneration,  which  continues  to  be 
accorded  it  even  to  our  days. 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  of  all  tlie 
Marian  Shrines  in  the  world  Czestochowi 
alone  has  captured  and  holds  captive  ths 
hearts  and  dedication  of  an  entire  nation. 
It  was  through  the  intervention  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa  that  on  December  26th.  1655 
a  miraculous  victory  was  won  by  a  handful 
of  Poles  over  the  formidable  Swedish  army 
at  the  very  walls  of  the  besieged  Monastery. 
After  the  enemy  was  completely  routed,  the 
King  returned  to  pay  homage  to  Mary.  On 
April  1.  1656  King  John  Caslmir  proclaimed 
her  Queen  of  Poland  and  uttered  his  cele- 
brated vows  of  Jasna  Gora.  The  senators, 
the  Army,  the  entire  nation  with  one  accord 
repeated  the  vows.  In  the  intervening  years 
the  nation  came  frequently  to  the  Shrine  to 
rededicate  itself.  On  September  3rd.  1717  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  led  the  nation  in  the 
coronation  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa.  In 
the  year  1910  Pope  Pius  X.  now  a  canonized 
Saint,  sent  the  crowns  which  adorn  the  pic- 
ture. On  May  3rd,  1956  over  one  million  and 
a  half  pilgrims  assembled  at  the  Shrine  to 
renew  their  homage.  At  the  close  of  the 
nine  year  novena  in  preparation  for  the  Mil- 
lennium, Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  and  the 
Polish  Nation  once  more  renewed  the  vows  of 
Jasna  Gora. 

Czestochowa  has  been  and  always  will  be  a 
National  Shrine,  and  the  miraculous  picture, 
the  "Heart  ...  of  the  Heart  of  Poland."  It 
is  through  Her  intercession  that  the  faith  will 
continue  entrenched  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  nation  in  its  next  1,000  years  of 
Christianity. 

Then  I  should  like  to  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord, in  this  historic  chronicle,  a  brief 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sim  Times  so  that  students  of  history 
will  be  able  to  see  how  the  Chicago  press 
recorded  this  momentous  occasion  in 
Chicago. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Jot.  Sorrow  in  Polish  Rite 

The  1.000th  anniversary  of  Christianity  in 
Poland  was  otiserved  here  Sunday  night  in 
a  counterpoint  of  rejoicing  and  sorrow. 

Thousands  of  Chicago  area  residents,  most 
of  them  of  Polish  extraction.  partlcli>ated  in 
the  temporary  conversion  of  Soldier  Field  to 
an  outdoor  cathedral. 

There  was  rejoicing  in  the  strength  of  the 
faith,  which  came  to  Poland  in  966  when  its 
ruler,    the   Duke   of   Mleszko,   was  baptized. 

"Everyone  of  Polish  ancestry."  said  Bishop 
Wladyslaw  Rubin,  an  auxiliary  of  Poland's 
primate.  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  "can 
Justly  rejoice  over  this  warm  bond  with  the 
nation  which  in  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Church  was  always  faithful .  . .  united  others 
by  Christian  charity,  not  only  respected  the 
religious  conviction  of  others  but  even  gave 
asylum  to  those  persecuted  for  them." 

But  there  also  was  an  aura  of  sorrow  in 
the  ceremony  because  the  motherland  is 
governed  by  a  regime  hostile  to  the  church. 

This  was  alluded  to  in  a  message  sent  by 
Cardinal  Wyszynski  and  read  by  Rubin. 

cardinal's  message 

"We  thank  God."  the  primate  said,  "that 
our  nation,  although  sometimes  defeated,  was 
never  destined  to  die  in  the  turbulent  year.s 
of  its  history — that  it  was  always  calm  In 
days  of  triumph  and  in  moments  of  adversity, 
in  the  dark  hours  of  oppression  and  at  the 
dawn  of  Independence." 

The  message  was  read  before  a  crowd  esti- 
mated at  100.000  by  John  M.  Trlnka,  director 
of  special  events  for  the  Chicago  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

The  crowd  began  to  assemble  at  4  p.m.  for 
a  program  which  opened  with  folk  dancing 
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and    singing    by    combined    Chicago    area 
Polish  groups. 

It  was  followed  by  a  pageant  of  music, 
narration  and  parade  floats. 

HISTORY    traced 

The  pageant  traced  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity in  Poland  from  966  to  Nov.  ii.  1918, 
when    present-day    Poland    was    established! 

After  the  pageant,  a  candlelight  proces- 
sion of  2.000  laity  and  clergy  moved  from  the 
south  end  of  the  stadium  to  a  massive  altar 
constructed  in  the  north  end. 

Archbishop  John  P.  Cody  presided  at  a 
concelebration  of  the  mass  In  Polish  and 
English. 

After  the  mass,  the  celebrants  proceeded 
to  the  far  north  end  of  the  stadum  where 
a  massive  portrait  of  Our  Lady  of  Czesto- 
chowa stood. 

Brief  prayers  were  recited  before  the  por- 
trait of  the  Virgin  to  whom  arc  attributed 
miracles.  Including  the  deliverance  of 
Polish  armies  from  their  enemies. 

I  should  also  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  a  cablegram  from  Pope  Paul  to 
Archbishop  John  Cody  on  this  historic 
occasion. 

The  cablegram  is  as  follows: 
Pope  Paul  Cable  to  Archbishop  John  Cody, 
Sent  August  22,  1966 

August  25,  1966. 
His  Excellency  Archbishop  Cody  Curia, 
Chicago,  III  : 

Your  See  City  venerable  brother  is  host  to 
the  formal  celebration  in  the  United  States 
of  America  of  the  Millennium  of  Christianity 
in  Poland  and  we  cordially  greet  all  those  par- 
iicipatlng  in  prayer  and  sacrifice  for  the  be- 
loved Polish  people  while  in  pledge  of  abun- 
dant heavenly  graces  we  Impart  from  our 
heart  to  you  venerable  brother  to  the  bishops, 
priests,  religious  and  faithful  attending  the 
ceremonies  our  particular  f.ither)v  apostolic 
benediction. 

Paulus  PP  VI. 

I  should  also  like  to  put  into  the  Record 
a  telegram  sent  by  His  Excellency  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynski  to  Archbishop  Cody 
telling  of  his  great  sorrow  that  he  could 
not  personally  participate  on  this  oc- 
casion. Cardinal  Wyszynski  had  been 
invited  by  the  people  of  Chicago  3  vears 
a.Ejo  to  attend  and,  indeed,  to  deliver  the 
benediction  and  the  oration  on  this  his- 
toric occasion,  but  the  present  regime 
in  Poland  refused  to  give  him  a  passport 
for  this  visit. 

The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Wahs\w, 
August  17,  1966. 
Tflecram     From     His     Excellency     Stefan 
Cardinal   Wyszynski  to   His   Excellenxy 
Archibishop  Cody 

His  Excellency  Archbishop  Coot. 
Chicago.  III.: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
1000th  Anniversary  of  the  Baptism  of  Poland 
in  Chicago,  the  Bishops  of  Poland — gathered 
with  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  people 
of  God  before  the  throne  of  Our  Lady  of  Czes- 
tochowa—wish  to  express  to  your  Excellency, 
to  the  Clergy  and  to  all  American  Catholics 
•■1  PolLsh  origin  their  heartfelt  appreciation 
as  they  Join  you  all  In  prayer  for  the  MU- 
lenlal  Poland. 

We  gratefully  appreciate  your  Excellency's 
Inspiring  leadership  in  prayer  for  the  in- 
tention of  Poland. 

With  best  regards  to  our  brothers  in  Christ 
m  an  assembly  around  .he  person  of  your 
Kxrellency.  we  reiterate  our  sentiments  of 
highest  esteem.  Christian  unity,  and  fraternal 
love. 

Stefan  Cardinal  Wtszynski, 

Primate  of  Poland. 


I  should  like  next  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  message  of  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  sent  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  America  in  deep  appreciation  for  the 
fact  that  in  this  country,  within  the  walls 
of  our  freedom,  we  are  able  to  observe 
this  historic  occasion  without  any  inter- 
ference from  the  authorities. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

Stef.\n  Cardinal  Wyszynski's  Message  to 
PoLANDS  Millenium  of  Christianity  Chi- 
cagoland  Observance 

August  28.  1966. 
My  Dear  Pellow-Countrymen  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America:  As  Catholic  Poland 
celebrates  her  1.000th  annlversarv  of  Chris- 
tianity, she  perseveres  in  a  prayerful  hymn 
of  praise— We  glorify  you.  O  God— a  hvmn 
which  ascends  to  the  throne  of  God.  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
Mother  of  God.  for  the  preater  honor  and 
glory  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity. 

When  Mleszko  I.  the  duke  of  Gniezno,  re- 
ceived Baptism  on  April  14,  1966,  an  unbroken 
channel  of  grace  opened  up  for  our  nation 
and  brought  forth  a  hundredfold  Irult.  both 
in  our  country  and  abroad,  ko  that  our  nation 
has  merited  the  unique  title — Poland  ever 
faithful— while  our  faith  has  won  universal 
admiration. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  entire  world, 
under  the  leadership  of  Pope  P.iiil  VI.  is 
Joining  us  In  the  observance  of  the  Millenium 
of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

Here  in  Poland,  prepared  by  a  nine-year 
old  novena  for  the  Millenlal  Jubilee,  under 
the  protection  of  our  Lady  of  Czestochowa, 
the  entire  nation  thanks  the  Triune  God  for 
Its  fldellty  to  God,  to  the  Cross,  to  the  Gospel, 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  her  Shepherds 
We  thank  God  for  the  Illustrious  ranks  cf 
Saints,  who  walked  through  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Poland,  rose  to  the  heights  of 
Christian  perfection  in  Poland,  and  here  In 
Poland,  gained  the  glory  of  Martyrs,  Confes- 
sors. Bishops,  Virgins,  Mothers— true  leaders 
of  the  Christian  Spirit— true  salt  of  the  soil 
of  Poland. 

We  thank  God  that  our  nation — although 
sometimes  defeated  was  nrver  destined  to  die 
in  the  turbulent  years  of  its  history— always 
Ciilm  in  days  of  triumph  and  in  moments  of 
adversity,  in  the  dark  houxs  of  oppression 
and  at  the  dawn  of  independence— always 
full  of  dynamic  vigor  born  of  faith  in  its 
resurrection. 

The  Pole  is  attached  to  His  Catholicism 
and  he  values  it  as  a  stable  cohesive  element 
in  his  national  spirit.  Our  nation  had  never 
any  doubt  about  the  true  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian suffering. 

Our  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
was  always  identified  with  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Poland.  For  us  a  "Pole"  is 
synonymous  with  a  "Catholic."  Even  today 
this  is  not  a  mere  slogan  but  a  living  reality. 
which  has  a  profound  influence  on  our  i>er- 
sonal  and  family  life  and  In  our  social,  na- 
tional and  public  problems. 

We  are  thankful  to  God  for  the  splendid 
gift  of  Christ's  sanctlfj-lng  grace.  Tills  di- 
vine life  has  enriched  us  personally  and  so- 
cially under  the  protective  mantle  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  through  the 
powerful  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
the  Mother  of  the  Church  and  of  all  children 
of  God. 

Ever  conscious  of  the  invigorating  presence 
of  the  Mother  of  God  In  our  national  life, 
during  ten  centuries  of  our  religious  life, 
rightly  called  the  Marian  piety,  the  Bishops 
of  Poland,  in  a  solemn  assembly  on  the 
Bright  Mountain  on  May  3.  1966  have  turned 
cur  nation  into  "a  motherly  serfdom  of 
Mary"  in  the  hope  that  this  act  of  heroic 
confidence  in  her  powerful  intercession  will 
restore  freedom  to  the  Church  of  God  among 
all  nations,  including  our  owni,  and  bring 
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aJxjut  the  renewal  of  the  human  race  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directive  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

In  a  special  way  we  thank  God  for  the 
divine  Impetus  which  has  solidified  our  na- 
tion In  a  common  bond  of  unity — a  bond 
which  has  never  ceased  to  unite  the  Poles 
even  when  they  bad  to  leave  their  native  soli 
in  quest  of  breed  for  their  families. 

Tlie  best  evidence  of  this  throbbing  reli- 
gious unity  Is  Poland  In  the  diaspora,  espe- 
cially the  American  Polonia. 

This  bond  of  rehgious  and  national  unity 
has  flourished  especially  among  you  In  the 
United  States — a  gift  you  have  received  from 
your  grandfathers  and  fathers  who  used  to 
begin  their  long  Journev  overseas  with  the 
precious  gift  of  faith  in  their  hearts  and  with 
a  crucifix  and  a  picture  of  the  Mother  of 
God  m  their  hands 

No  matter  where  you  have  settled,  vour 
first  concern  was  a  chapel,  a  church,  a  Polish 
parish,  a  Cathohc  school  for  your  children 
where  you  fosUred  your  fidelity  to  God's 
word  and  cultivated  your  love  of  the  naUve 
tongue. 

And  so  it  IS  today,  Polish  parishes,  Polish 
language,  religious  hymns,  well  developed  so- 
cial life,  parish  confraternities,  various  publi- 
cations, books,  parochial  schools  and,  above 
all.  the  Polish  Seminary  at  Orchard  Lake— all 
these  are  an  amazing  testimony  of  your  vigor- 
ous national  and  religious  life. 

Not  only  have  you  guarded  the  rich  herit- 
age you  broughat  from  Poland,  but  you  have 
also  given  evidence  of  your  loving  remem- 
brance of  the  land  of  your  forefathers  bv 
your  relief  work,  your  pilgrimages  to  Poland, 
and  by  your  numerous  help  through  the 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  Assistance  to 
Poland  and  other  relief  agencies.  I  know 
how  eager  you  were  to  see  the  Primate  of 
Poland  In  the  United  States  to  witness  the 
numerous  observances  of  the  1,000th  anni- 
versary ol  the  Baptism  of  Poland.  You  have 
spared  no  efforOs  to  include  your  parishes  in 
my  anticipated  long  itinerary. 

Who  can  express  my  deep  appreciation  of 
your  gracious  invitations  and  my  eagerness 
to  meet  you  all  In  person? 

It  was  a  sounce  of  great  Joy  to  me  to  re- 
ceive so  many  iavltations  from  the  American 
Hierarchy,  bishops  and  priests  of  Polish  ori- 
gins. Polish  organizations  and  confraterni- 
ties., parishes  and  schools,  the  Polish  Semi- 
nary at  Orchard  Lake,  and  the  American  Ui>l- 
versities.  But  apparently.  In  the  designs  of 
Divine  Piovidence,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
fulfill  your  wishes. 

I  ask  you,  My  Fellow-Countrymen,  put  your 
trust  in  God  He  alone  will  select  the  hour 
and  the  day. 

When  the  American  Polonia  shall  sing  us 
solemn  Te  Deum  in  observance  of  Poland's 
Millennium  of  Christianity,  let  there  be  no 
regrets,  no  sorrow,  no  anger  against  anvone. 
God  will  console  us  and  fill  our  hearts  "with 
greater  Joy  than  we  have  anticipated. 

Even  today  I  can  hear  the  everlasting  echo 
of  Jubilant  Poiieh  heart  beats  in  prayerlul 
thanksgiving  at  the  crossroads  of  Poland's 
history  I  join  j»ou  in  spirit  and  pray  for  you 
as  you  celebrate  Poland's  Millennium"  of 
Christianity. 

We  prayer  for  you  at  the  shrine  of  Czesto- 
chowa on  May  3,  1966.  and  together  with  our 
nation  we  have  entrusted  you  to  the  loving 
embrace  of  the  Mother  of  God.  We  con- 
tinuously pray  f»r  you  whenever  the  Bishops 
of  Poland  sing  the  Te  Deum  with  the  people 
of  God  We  are  single  in  purpose  and  un- 
divided in  heart— all  eternally  grateful  to 
God  for  the  precious  gilt  of  faith.  . 

Dearly  beloved  Archbishops,  and  Bishops, 
priests  and  all  of  the  household  of  the  Faith, 
please  accept  brotherly  regards  from  the  Pri- 
mate of  Poland  which  I  am  sending  to  you 
in  the  name  of  bishops,  priests,  religious  com- 
munities and  tfce  ever  faithful  people  of 
Poland. 
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To  my  prayer,  my  dear  Fellow-Countrymen, 
may  I  add  the  Primate's  blessing  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Observance  ot  the  Great  To 
Deum  by  the  American  Pirionla. 

In  fraternal  love  I  entrust  you  all  to  the 
protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Osestochowa. 
STxyAK  Cassikai.  Wtsztnski, 

PHmate  of  PoUnd. 

(Given  at  Warsaw,  In  July  1968  In  the 
lOOOth  year  of  the  Baptism  of  Poland. ) 

Representing  Cardinal  Wyszynski  was 
Bishop  Rubin,  who  had  come  here  from 
Rome  to  deliver  the  message  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynski.  and  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  Bishop  Rubin's  own  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  message  from  Cardinal  Wys- 
zynski. 

The  remarks  are  as  follows: 
Bishop  RtJBtK's  "Pkrsojiai,  Mkssage"  De- 
LIVXRSD  AucrusT  28,  1966  at  Soloiex  I'naj) 
Thus  speaks  to  you  the  HEART  OV  THE 
PRFMATE  OP  POLAND,  the  Primate  Of  the 
Sacred  Millennium  of  Poland,  tht'  Good 
Shepherd  of  the  People  of  God.  whctn  God 
has  endowed  with  manifold  gifts  according 
to  the  tremendous  needs  of  these  troubled 
tlmea.  It  Is  the  heart  of  the  Primate  that 
spe&lcs  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  mission,  the 
PrUnate,  who  by  reason  of  his  splrltued  mis- 
sion represents  the  rich  spiritual  attainments 
of  the  Nation:  namely  ten  centuries  of  fi- 
delity to  God.  the  Church  and  the  Father- 
land. It  is  the  heart  of  the  Primate  who  to- 
day leads  the  Nation  in  Its  most  difBcvlt  trial 
In  history  to  a  glorious  future. 

Toward  this  future  the  whole  believing 
Nation  advances  following  the  leadership  of 
the  Primate  with  full  confidence  in  their 
Father  and  Shepherd. 

This  Christian  future  of  the  Nation 
founded  on  a  thousand  years  of  fidelity  to 
God.  the  Cross  and  the  Gospel  will  be  as- 
sured for  Poland  by  generations  which  will 
draw  strength  from  the  spirit  ylvifylng  this 
present  genersitlon  of  the  Millennium  which 
declares  so  staunchly  its  allegiance  and  loyal- 
ty to  the  Primate,  the  Episcopate  and  the 
Church. 

The  future  Is  God's  tomorrow,  which  to- 
day Holy  Church  is  preparing  in  Poland  fol- 
lowing the  guide  lines  of  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  and  eiccellently  Interpreting  the 
signs  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  times.  The 
Church  In  Poland  Is  preparing  today  this 
Christian  tomorrow  in  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, forgiveness,  and  love,  which  Christ  had 
taught  and  John  XXIII  has  most  excellent- 
ly adapted  to  our  times.  The  Church  In  Po- 
land today  Is  preparing  a  Christian  future  In 
its  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
■on  and  hla  rights.  Every  man  Is  something 
great,  something  sacred,  redeemed  by  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  Tlierefca-e  the  Church  de- 
mands respect  for  the  rights  of  man.  In  all 
aspects,  especially  In  the  matter  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  conscience. 

As  long  as  people  will  not  respect  the  rights 
of  each  and  every  man  so  long  there  will  be 
no  "Pacem  In  Terrts" — (Peace  on  Earth). 
Thus  spoke  Pope  John.  In  this  spirit  the 
Church  In  Ptriand  Is  preparing  the  Christian 
future  of  the  nation.  It  Is  In  this  spirit 
that  the  primate,  who  spoke  to  you,  teaches 
MS  today. 

The  heart  of  the  Primate  of  Poland  has 
spoken  to  you,  the  heart  of  him  who  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  Virgin.  Queen  of  Poland 
with  confidence  and  unshaken  faith  together 
with  the  shepherds,  the  bisliope  leads 
(guides)  our  Nation  into  the  future  of  a  new 
MiUennitun  marked  by  Her  (Mary's)  victori- 
ous presence. 

The  heart  of  the  Prtmate,  always  lind,  al- 
ways understanding  and  forgiving  al.,  loving 
all,  even  enemies,  has  spoken. 

Tou  have  heard  the  PrUnate  of  Poland 
speak  aljove  all  to  you,  American  Poles  who 
are  so   eloquently   united   with   the  Polish 


Nation,  to  you  wljom  Ood  In  Hto  Providence 
has  chosen  to  be  witness  on  American  soil 
to  the  very  great  values  of  Poland's  Sacred 
MlUennlum. 

You  have  felt  liow  dear  and  close  you  are 
to  him,  as  brothers  of  the  same  blood,  spring- 
ing from  the  same  national  stock. 

Everyone  of  Polish  ancestry  can  Justly  re- 
joice over  this  warm  bond  with  the  Nation 
which  In  the  hlgtory  of  Holy  Church  was 
"always  faithful",  the  Nation  which  In  Its 
national  history  never  violated  an  Interna- 
tional treaty,  united  others  by  Christian 
ctiarity,  not  only  fespected  the  religious  con- 
victions of  othera  but  even  gave  asylum  to 
those  persecuted  for  them.  This  ought  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  every  Pole  that  he  is 
descended  from  »  nation  of  Saints,  Martyrs, 
knights,  scholars,  scientists  and  workers  in 
variotis  fields  of  fcuman  endeavor,  of  heroic 
mothers  and  fathers  the  motto  "For  our 
liberty  and  yours"  gave  to  many  nations  and 
to  this  splendid  nation  in  which  you  live 
many  Polish  Champions  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty amidst  the  tells  and  labors  and  unceas- 
ing spiritual  combat  the  primate  and  the 
whole  church  In  Poland  runs  out  toward  you. 
so  to  speak.  In  thought  and  heart,  our  dear 
Polish  Catholic  brothers  of  Chicago,  embrac- 
ing your  cares,  yovs  longings,  your  work,  your 
perseverance,  yovir  hopes  and  desires. 

Attune  your  hearts  In  accord  with  the 
Jubilant  tone  In  which  the  whole  Polish  Na- 
tion sings  forth  the  glory  of  God  in  this 
Jubilee  Year  of  Its  Millennium  of  Baptism. 
From  this  uniting  harmony  built  on  otu- 
common  historical  heritage  flow  our  mutual 
obligations  to  which  we  owe  fldellty  and  per- 
severance In  execution.  In  the  Polish  Nation 
the  greatest  heroas  and  champions  drew  their 
uprightness,  power  and  salntness  from  their 
Holy  Faith  always  beginning  their  glorious 
undertakings  wlti  prayer  before  the  altar  of 
God. 

The  noblest  and  bravest  Polish  heroes 
fondled  the  rosary  beads;  the  heroic  knights 
of  Poland  bore  a  breastplate  bearing  the 
Image  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  their  most 
honored  title  wa«  "Slave  of  Mary". 

Prom  such  a  ffetion  you  have  come  forth, 
a  Nation  which  possesses  a  truly  Cliristlan 
heritage  acquired  over  a  thousand  years  in 
every  line  of  huaan  endeavor. 

On  May  15  last  year.  In  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter  this  questlpn  was  addressed  to  a  multi- 
tude of  several  tliousand  Poles  by  Pope  Paul 
VX:  "Who  are  you?"  And  from  the  lips  of 
the  common  Patter  of  all  the  faithful  came 
this  unusually  obligating  answer  about  the 
greatness  of  the  Polish  Nation.  There  went 
forth  to  us  a  fervent  plea  that  we  listen  to 
the  Impressive  voice  which  carries  the  echo 
of  distant  times:  "the  voice  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women,  the  voice  of 
heroes,  artists,  the  voice  of  youths,  the  voice 
of  the  lowliest,  tile  voice  of  the  saints." 

The  Holy  Father  said  that  "it  is  a  beautiful 
duty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  history,  because 
It  becomes  a  njessage  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation",  that  the  memory 
of  bygone  times  is  an  ennobling  and  wise 
school,  enhances  the  moral  education  of  a 
Nation  and  finally  gives  a  sense  of  one's 
worth  and  dignity,  a  love  of  one's  freedom 
and  one's  unity,  as  well  as  a  favor  for  con- 
certed united  eflbrt". 

Obedient  to  the  wise  words  of  our  Holy 
Father  let  us  attune  our  voices,  our  minds, 
our  wills,  our  sauls  with  the  choir  of  ages, 
with  the  choir  of  generations  of  the  baptised 
nation. 

The  purpose  of  this  will  be  to  promise  God 
Almighty  (as  we  sing  our  Te  Deum  of 
Thanks)  and  to  the  Mother  of  God.  Virgin 
Queen  of  Poland,  that  we  will  live  the  pres- 
ent foment,  11^*  each  moment  of  life  that 
God  gives  us  to  its  utmost  depth  as  People 
of  God's  Holy  Millennium  ever  mindful  of 
the  future. 

God  has  given  you  living  members  of  the 
American   Polorda   talents   with   wlilch   you 


can  enrich  the  American  Fatherland, 
strengthen  the  ties  with  the  Land  of  your 
Forefathers,  and  keep  loyalty  to  the  Church 
of  God.  You  are  rich  with  the  wealth  of  20 
centuries  of  Catholic  culture,  10  long  cen- 
turies of  Polish  culture  and  two  centuries  of 
American  dynamism.  Such  riches  carry 
responsibility. 

Let  us  unite  ourselves  with  living  Catholic 
Poland,  her  Prtmate.  Bishops  and  priests, 
with  the  children  of  Poland  In  their  native- 
land  and  those  dispersed  over  the  whole 
world. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  without  reservation 
In  the  hands  of  our  best  Mother,  Our  Lady 
of  Czeetochowa,  the  Queen  of  Poland  and 
the  Immaculate  Patroness  of  the  United 
States  m  our  toll,  our  struggle  and  victorious 
days  of  the  new  Millennium.  Her  good, 
maternal  hands  will  clasp  your  Polish  Amer- 
ican Parishes,  your  schools,  organizations, 
societies,  convents,  in  which  the  Sisters  work 
with  ant-like  assidtiity,  hospitals,  the  sick, 
the  wearied  and  above  all,  yotir  youth,  that 
it  may  advance  In  this  same  spirit  of  the 
Millennium  values  of  Christian  Poland  into 
the  future,  which  Is  also  God's  future. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  whole  American 
Nation,  the  American  Hierarchy.  Bishops  and 
priests  of  Polish  descent,  all  of  you  beloved 
Polish  Americans  for  this  wonderful  day 
made  possible  by  your  toll  and  effort,  a  day 
of  glory  of  the  Millennium  of  Christian 
Poland. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to 
put  in  the  Record  today  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to- 
day, and  Indeed  the  world  press,  an  arti- 
cle from  Czestochowa,  Poland,  in  which 
Cardinal  Wyszynski  has  denounced  the 
present  regime  for  refusing  him  a  pass- 
port to  participate  in  this  momentous 
occasion. 

Tlie  article  is  as  follows : 
Polish   Primate   Hurls   Charges   at  Regime 

Czestochowa,  Poland. — Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  charged  Sunday  that  the  Polish 
Communist  governments  treats  as  second- 
class  citizens  the  Roman  Catholics  who  have 
worked  to  build  its  steel  mills  and  other 
Industrial  showpieces. 

He  also  acctised  the  government  of  "using 
power  originating  from  the  believing  Catho- 
lic people  to  harness  public  resources  to 
the  chariots  of  militant  atheism." 

CHICAGO  T>n>  BASKED 

A  crowd  estimated  at  more  than  100,000 
massed  twlow  the  walls  of  Czestochowa 's 
"Black  Madonna"  monastery  to  applaud  the 
cardinal  in  the  celebration  of  Poland's  1.000 
yciixs  of  Christianity.  The  crowd  chanted 
a  greeting  to  Polish-American  Catholics  ob- 
serving the  anniversary  in  Chicago. 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  was  to  have  led  a 
Chicago  celebration,  but  the  Warsaw  gov- 
ernment barred  him  from  foreign  travel  In 
retaliation  for  the  Polish  bishops'  1965  let- 
ter of  forgiveness  to  the  German  bishops. 

WANTS  HAPPINESS 

In  his  sermon,  the  primate  renewed  de- 
mands for  respect  of  Catholic  rights  and  for 
"freedom  for  the  church."  Assailing  Com- 
munist-promoted atheism,  he  said: 

"We  cannot  agree  after  10  centimes  llnkec 
to  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  Poland  should  a" 
anytxDdy's  wish  he  parted  from  them  .  .  . 
It  arouses  reservations  and  anxiety  in  our 
souls,  all  these  forms  of  violence,  of  limit- 
ing freedom,  of  discriminations,  of  divid- 
ing us  as  a  nation  Into  those  who  believe 
and  are  second-class  citizens  with  Inferior 
rights  and  those  who  don't  believe  and  have 
all  rights." 

Frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  the 
primate  continued  in  words  obviously  ad- 
dressed to  the  Communist  regime: 
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"We  humbly  offer  this  request.  Under- 
stand, dear  brothers,  that  Poland  Is  Catho- 
lic and  that  It  also  wants  happiness,  well- 
being  and  progress  and  will  willingly  work 
for  them. 

"FOR    THE    PEOPLE 

•More  than  90  per  cent  are  believers  (of 
Catholicism)  and  no  one  else  but  these  be- 
lievers have  buUt  the  Nowa  Huta  foundry 
and  all  other  steel  mills  and  all  factories 
and  all  Industrtal  complexes.  For  this  hon- 
e.-st  work,  for  this  work  full  of  obedience  to- 
ward the  ruling  circles  of  our  nation,  respect 
and  recognition  of  our  rights  are  due  to 
us." 

The  Lenin  steel  mill  at  Nowa  Huta.  near 
Cracow,  Is  often  regarded  as  the  largest  sin- 
gle economic  achievement  of  Poland  under 
communism. 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  also  said: 

"Neither  the  churches  nor  its  priests  want 
privileges.  We  have  voluntarily  renounced 
all  material  wealth.  The  primate  and 
bLshops  have  given  back  all  their  land  which 
the  church  once  owned  and  we  will  never 
ask  for  them  because  we  believe  that  they 
can  and  should  serve  the  hard-working  farin 
people.  But.  ready  for  all  sacrifices,  we  de- 
sire freedom  for  the  church  In  our  father- 
land." 

After  it  became  definite  the  primate  would 
be  unable  to  go  to  Chicago,  he  called  Sun- 
day s  service  especially  for  men  and  youths 

The  "Black  Madonna"  of  Czestochowa  a 
centuH^-old  madonna-and-child  painting 
worshiped  by  many  Poles  as  the  queen  of 
Poland,  hung  over  the  outdoor  altar. 

MESSAGE    TO    CHICAGO 

Noting  that  he  had  hoped  to  be  In 
Chicago,  the  primate  said 

■With  humility  one  must  leave  evervthing 
to  divine  providence,  so  I  have  reinained 
home  to  gladly  join  in  our  common  prayer 
But  we  desire  to  send  to  Chicago,  to  our 
countrymen,  to  the  stadium  (Soldiers  Field i 
these  words." 

Then  the  crowd  chanted  after  the  cardi- 
nal : 

'•■To  our  countrymen  gathered  In  Chicago 
at  the  great  Te  Deum  of  overseas  Poles  we 
convey  the  greetings,  Jesus  Christ  be 
praised." 

-The  primate  also  e.xpressed  appreciation 
to  Polish  Catholics,  especially  those  In  the 
Lnited  States,  for  "the  help  thev  have  given 
our  fatherland  in  its  reconstruction  from 
the  rubble  and  misery  of  war  " 


One  cannot  help  but  feel  soirv  for 
the  misguided  leaders  of  Poland  'today 
who  cannot  understand  this  historic  oc- 
casion yesterday— indeed,  covering  10 
centuries.  1,000  years,  of  a  brave  peo- 
ple's dedication  to  a  faith  that  neither 
time  nor  anyone  else  will  ever  destroy 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  properly  laments 
tne  fact  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
personally  participate  in  this  great  his- 
toric occasion.    It  is  an  occa.sion    Mr 
Speaker,  that  I  feel  confident  is  going  to 
•ive  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  for  many 
decades  to  come.    As  a  Chicagoan,  I  am 
!3t'oud  of  the  tribute  that  the  people  of 
Chicago  paid  yesterday  to  the  people— 
.ves,  the  brave  and  gallant  people— of  Po- 
land, who  today,  against  great  odds  and 
frequently  against  great  personal  safety 
continue  as  their  forefathers  did  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  to  express  their  undying 
faith  in  the  Christian  belief  that  the  hu- 
man soul,  human  dignity,  and   human 
treedom  must  triumph  against  all 

"The  great  manifestation  last  night  In 
Soldiers  Field  has  given  us  all  new  hope 
and  renewed  vigor  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause. 


A  POINT  FOR  LEGAL  ETHICS 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  by  R 
Richardson  King,  New  Orleans,  La.,  at- 
torney. In  the  letter,  Mr.  King  urges 
the  Ethics  Committee  to  look  into  the 
highly  questionable  conduct  of  Arthur 
Kinoy.  witnessed  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

With  the  many  varied  statements 
made  by  persons  standing  on  all  sides  of 
the  controversy  which  arose,  I  believe  the 
statements  made  and  the  questions  posed 
by  Mr.  King  are  both  valid  and  timely. 

It  is  also  fortunate  that  a  practicing 
attorney  and  member  of  the  association 
has  taken  the  time  to  concern  himself 
with  this  issue  and  make  his  stand 
known.  I  therefore  include  Mr.  Kings 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

.\VGUST  24.  1966. 
Committee  on  Phofes-sional  Ethics, 
Ayncrican  Bar  Association. 
Chicago.  111. 

Gentlemen  I  feel  tliat  it  is  my  duty  as  a 
practicing  lawyer  and  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
write  your  Committee. 

T\\e  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  voice  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  'nv  violent  ob- 
jection to  the  disgraceful  and  reprehensible 
conduct  of  Arthur  Kinoy,  in  his  recent  ap- 
pearance before  the  Hous«r-Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

•Professor'  Kinoy's  behavior  before  the 
HUAC  has  brought  discredit  upon  the  entire 
legal  profession  and  the  once  high  esteem 
that  it  held  is  rapidly  disappearing  because 
Of  the  Uctlcs  of  Kinoy  and  his  Ilk 

The  Rules  set  up  by  Congress  on  a  wit- 
ness' right  to  counsel  before  a  Congressional 
Committee  are  very  clear.  The  witness  may 
consult  his  lawyer,  but  mav  not  be  coached 
by  him  when  asked  a  difficult  question. 
Counsel,  may,  when  recognized  by  the  chair- 
man, address  the  committee,  but  only  under 
very  special  circumstances  (not  existing 
here  I  does  counsel  for  a  witness  have  the 
right  to  cross-examine  other  witnesses  Not- 
withstanding, this  is  preciselv  what  Messrs 
Kinoy  and  William  Kunstler  ( representlne 
the  ACLU)  did  before  the  HUAC. 

The  chairman  allowed  these  attorneys  great 
latitude  in  arguing  their  jxjini.  However 
when  he  overruled  them,  Mr.  Kinov  made  a 
scene,  refused  to  leave  the  room  when  or- 
dered, and  shouted,  -Don't  touch  a  lawyer'' 
when  Capitol  police  tried  to  eject  him.   " 

He  was  finally  removed,  kicking  and 
screaming— an  utterly  disgraceful  spectacle 
who  hardly  deserves  any  of  the  special  priv- 
ileges normally  afforded  to  lawyers 

Canon  15  of  the  ABA  professional  ethics 
states  in  part:  "Nothing  operates  more 
certainly  to  create  or  to  foster  popular  prej- 
udice against  lawyers  as  a  class,  and  to 
deprive  the  profession  of  that  full  measure 
of  public  esteem  and  confidence  which  be- 
longs to  the  proper  discharge  of  Its  duties 
than  does  the  false  claim,  often  set  up  by 
the  unscrupulous  in  defense  of  questionable 
transactions,    that    it    is    the    duty    of    the 
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lawyer  to  do  whatever  may  enable  him  to 
succeed  in  wmning  his  cUent's  cause. 

It  IE  improper  for  a  lawyer  to  assert  in 
argument  his  personal  belief  In  his  clients 
innocence  or  In  the  Justice  of  his  cause'  . 

Canon  32  of   the  ABA  professional   ethics 
states:    "No  dllent,  corporate  or  individual, 
however   powerful,   nor   any   cause,   civil   or 
political,   however   Impwartant.   is  entitled   to 
receive    nor   should    any    lawyer    render   any 
service  or  adwice  involving  disloyalty  to  the 
law  whose  ministers  we  are,  or  disrespect  of 
the  Judicial  oCce.  which  we  are  bound  to  up- 
hold, or  corruption  of  any  person  or  persons 
exercising  a  paibhc  office  or  private  trust    or 
deception  or  betrayal  of  the  public.     When 
rendering  any  such  Improper  service  or  ad- 
vice, the  lawyer  invites  and  merits  stern  and 
just  condemnation.     Correspondingly,  he  ad- 
vances the  honor  of  his  profession  and  the 
best  Interest  of  his  client  when  he  renders 
service   or   gives    advice   tending   to   Impress 
upon   the   client   and   his   undertaking  exact 
compliance   with   the  strictest   principles   of 
moral  law.     He  must  also  observe  the  statute 
law,  though  vuitil  a  statute  shall  have  been 
construed  and  interpreted  by  competent  ad- 
judication, he  is  free  and  is  enUtled  to  ad- 
vise as  to  iu  validity  and  as  to  what  he  con- 
scientiously believes  to  be  Its  just  meaning 
and  extent.     But  alK>ve  all  a  lawyer  will  find 
his  highest  honor  in  a  deserved  reputation 
for   fidelity   to  private   trust  and  to  pu'olic 
duty,  as  an  honest  man  and  as  a  patriotic 
and  loyal  citizen." 

It  seems  ratiher  obvious  that  Mr.  Kinoy. 
and  his  compaitriot.  Mr.  Kunstler,  have  vio- 
lated Canons  IS  and  32. 

Moreover,  from  my  reading  of  the  con- 
temptuous attitude  of  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  Committee, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  these  wit- 
nesses had  been  instructed  by  their  lawyers 
as  t-o  Kow  to  conduct  themselves  before  the 
Committee. 

You  are  urged  to  look  into  the  reprehen- 
sible performances  of  the  above  lawyers  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  take  whatever 
action  against  them  you  deem  appropriate. 

In  the  case  of  Arthur  Kinoy,  I  might  add, 
that  it  is  a  sad  commentary  to  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity that  they  have  sticli  a  man  as  Kinoy 
on  their  faculty,  where  he  is  in  a  position  to 
influence  budding  young  lawyers. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  Richardson  King         , 


HCUA  AND  THE  COURTS 
Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
BROOK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RicoRD. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
recent  hearings  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  regarding  the 
providing  of  aid  to  the  Vietcong  by  varl- 
OU.S  groups  of  American  citizens  caused 
a  furor  in  more  than  one  area.    As  was 
anticipated,    the    protesters    made    the 
hearings  quite  interesting  from  a  news 
standpoint.    Possibly  overlooked  bv  some 
was  the  precedent  set  by  Judge  Howard 
F.  Corcoran  of  Washington  in  attempt- 
ing to  hold  up  a  congressional  commit- 
tee hearing  by  court  action.     Although 
the   ruling   was   quickly   set   aside,   the 
reverberations  on  Capitol  Hill  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extreme  nature  of  the 
judicial  action. 
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I  include  two  pertinent  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  cm  the  subject  of  the 
hearings  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Dally  News. 
Aug.  17,  1966] 
CoscoBAN  Against  Congress 
The  C3orcoraii  abcyenamed  ia  Federal  Judge 
Howard  F.  Corcoran  of  Washington.     He  Is 
a  younger  brother  of  Thomas  O.  Corcoran,  an 
early  New  Dealer  pet-named  Tommy  the  Cork 
by  none  other  than  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt. 
Judge  Corcoran  on  Monday  Issued  an  or- 
der temporarily  restraining  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  from  hold- 
ing  hearings — set   for   yesterday   morning— 
on  a  bill  to  make  Americana  aiding  U.S.  ene- 
mies In  peacetime  liable  to  prison  raps  of 
up  to  30  years. 

The  bill  Is  aimed  primarily  at  the  Vletniks. 
Reds,  Pinks  and  kindred  cooties  (World  War  I 
term  for  lice)  who  obstruct  our  Viet  Nam 
War  effort  and  help  our  Red  enemlet  In  every 
way  they  can  dream  up. 

Corcoran  issued  hla  order  at  the  behest 
of  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union.  A 
special  three-Judge  court  briefly  reviewed 
the  order  yesterday  and  threw  it  out,  and 
the  hearings  began  on  schedule — amid  ob- 
viously prearranged  dls<a-ders.  But  today  the 
same  three-man  (sourt  (Including  Corcoran ! ) 
1b  to  consider  a  temporary  Injunction  barring 
the  hearings  tlU  further  notice. 

The  House  committee's  acting  chairman, 
Representative  Jo«  Poot.  Democrat;  of  Texas, 
says  the  charge  that  the  famous  Congression- 
al unit  Is  trying  to  suppress  lawful  dissent  Is 
merely  a  red  herring  dragged  across  the  trail 
of  the  abovementioned  saboteurs  of  the  U.S. 
fight  to  save  Southeast  Asia  from  a  Commu- 
nist takeover.    Adds  Representative  Pool: 

"Aiding  an  enemy  of  your  country  In  time 
of  war  has  always  been  regarded  as  trea- 
son. .  .  .  Sending  aid.  or  attempting  to  send 
aid.  to  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  Is  an 
overt  act;  It  la  not  mere  dissent." 

The  proposed  law  would  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  for  treasonous  acts  In 
time  of  undeclared  but  real  war. 

We  think  this  episode  Is  the  latest  signal 
of  tbe  clear  and  present  danger  of  dlctator- 
Bhlp  by  Judges  In  the  V.SJl.  ("A  court  telling 
a  Congressional  committee  It  can't  hold  a 
hearing?"  says  House  Speaker  John  McCor- 
iCACK.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts.  "Why, 
we  might  as  well  not  have  any  Congress  at 
alll") 

JXTDICr/.!.    IMFtfDENCE 

So  we  believe  Congress  should  (1)  pass  the 
20-year  bill,  (2)  repass  It  In  the  event  (we 
hope  unlikely)  of  a  Presidentlsl  veto,  and  (3) 
send  the  State  Legislatures  the  proposed 
Dlrksen  constitutional  amendments  revers- 
ing the  Earl  Warren  Supreme  Court  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment  and  prayers  In  pub- 
lic schools. 

This  would  be  a  triple  pvmch-ln-the-snoot 
warning  to  courts  to  quit  making  laws. 

Congress  might  well,  we  feel,  consider  im- 
peaching Judge  Corcoran.  And  why  decent 
Americans  should  have  any  further  respect 
for  the  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union,  we 
fall  to  see.  How  about  the  ACLU  backing  a 
few  antl-Communlst  causes? 

[From  the  BufTalo  Evening  News,  Aug.   18, 
1966] 
HCUA's  Right  To  Iif  qtmut 
We  have  no  Idea  whether  the  stormy  hear- 
ings being  held  by  the  House  Committee  on 
TJn-Amertean  Activities  wlU,  In  the  end,  have 
served  any  legitimate  legislative  or  other  use- 
ful public  purpose. 

But  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
committee  has  a  right  to  proceed  wltb  Its  In- 
quiry so  long  as  It  acts  for  Concreas;   that 
~    this  right  is  as  basic  and  fundamental  as  the 
constitutional  existence  at  Congress  Itself, 


and  that  no  court  but  only  Congress  Itself 
has  the  power  to  stop  it. 

The  HCUA's  tntfcstlgatlonal  methods  have 
long  been  controterslal  and  they  have  fre- 
quently been  restrained  or  rebuked  by  the 
courts  In  situations  where  they  were  held  to 
exceed  the  committee's  proper  mandate  or 
to  Infringe  the  rights  of  Individuals  sum- 
moned as  involuatary  witnesses.  Not  until 
now,  howevtr,  b«  any  court  presumed  to 
enjoin  a  committee  of  Congreas  from  con- 
ducting any  inquiry  which  that  committee 
deemed  to  be  wtthln  Its  proper  legislative 
province. 

This  is  akin  to  Imposing  a  prior  censorship. 
It  Is  like  telling  Congress  It  mustn't  hold  a 
hearing  because,  If  it  did,  it  might  be  offensive 
to  someone's  rlglits.  Thus,  the  granting  of 
this  kind  of  injunction,  by  District  Judge 
Howard  P.  Corcoran,  was  such  a  startling 
Judicial  Interference  •w.-lth  the  legislative  pre- 
rogative that  it  WHS  roundly — and  properly- 
denounced  In  the  House  even  before  a  three- 
Judge  appeal  court  had  lime  to  reverse  it  the 
next  day. 

The  HCUA.  in  pny  case,  had  no  Intention 
of  letting  either  one  Judge's  injunction  or 
the  disruptive  tactics  of  a  typical  claque  of 
rioting  demonstretors  and  hostile  witnesses 
dissuade  it  from  its  Investigation. 

As  usual  with  this  committee,  the  stib- 
Ject  matter  of  its  inquiry  is  In  that  touchy 
borderland  where  freedom  of  political  opinion 
and  exnresslon.  which  Congres,?  may  not  in- 
fringe,'shades  oC  into  overt  acts  of  sub- 
version or,  In  this  case,  of  aid  and  comfort 
to  ar  undeclared  but  very  real  enemy. 

But  while  the  need  for  circumspect  be- 
havio.-  by  the  committee  is  clear,  the  stated 
purpose  of  its  hearing  seems  to  us  entirely 
proper.  It  is  aq  investtgatli-n  of  overt  aid 
to  an  uiideclaretl  enemy— of  money,  blood 
or  other  aid  sent  to  the  Viet  Cong,  as  well  as 
overt  acts  of  intarterence  with  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary effort.  It  derives  iu  legislative  relevance 
from  the  f .ict  that  such  acts,  while  fitting  the 
classic  definiiion  of  treason  if  committed  in 
time  of  official  ^var.  are  In  something  of  a 
legal  shadowlamd  when  committed  under 
present  conditions  of  unofficial  war. 

Congress,  through  the' HCUA,  surely  has  a 
right  to  try  to  clarify  the  criminal  status  of 
such  activities — Just  as  it  has  a  duty  to  con- 
duct its  inquiry  fairly,  responsibility  and 
with  due  regard  not  only  for  the  rights  of 
its  Witnesses  but  al.so  for  this  nation's  broad 
constitutiona'i  Kolerance  of  every  -  citizen's 
right  to  dissent,  even  of  militant  dissent  In  a 
lime  of  war. 


SPACE-AGE  TECHNOLOGY  oHOULD 
BE  APPLIBD  TO  SOCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown!  may 
extend  his  reaiarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tl>e  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noted  with  interest  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management  by  a 
nimiber  of  our  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aide  and.  likewise,  by  several 
Republican  Senators. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  these 
Members  for  their  recognition  of  the 
dealrablllty  of  applying  space-age  tech- 
nology in  helping  to  solve  social  problems 
such  as  pollutton.  crime,  traffic  manage- 
ment, education,  arul  other  areaa  of  gov- 
ernmental activity. 


It  appears  that  Richard  Nixon's  state- 
ment during  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign indicating  that  he  and  the  late 
President  Kennedy  had  the  same  goals 
but  different  approaches  is  borne  out  In 
this  case. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  there  appears 
to  be  great  hope  for  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  this  plan.  A  similar  proposal 
was  intorduced  by  Senator  Gayloro 
Nelson  last  year  and  subsequently  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman James  Gorman,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Carlton  R.  Sickles; 
and  myself— all  Democrats. 

This  proposal  followed  on  the  heels  of 
the  leadership  of  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  our  great  Gov.  Edmxmd  G. 
Brown  in  establishing  a  program  to  util- 
ize the  capacities  of  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry. Governor  Brown  recently 
stated: 

Our  aerospace  studies  not  only  demon- 
strated that  the  system  analysis  concept 
would  work;  It  showed  that  In  some  cases  it 
was  the  only  concept  that  would  cut  through 
the  redtape  and  the  customs  arising  from 
generations  of  solving  social  problems  In  the 
same  old  ways. 

Four  studies,  on  transportation,  crime 
and  delinquency,  information  systems, 
and  waste  management  have  already 
been  completed  in  California.  Four  more 
are  underway  coiiceming  social  welfare, 
land-use  information,  solid  waste  man- 
agement, and  a  criminal  data  informa- 
tion network. 

These  studies  would  not  provide  a 
magic  solution  to  the  problems  involved. 
The  application  of  systems  engineering 
and  systems  analysis,  however,  could  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  probable  effect 
of  a  given  method  that  might  be  pro- 
posed as  a  solution  to  a  given  probleir.. 
It  can  also  help  us  to  know  and  recog- 
nize patterns  and  relationships  that  we 
could  not  discover  in  any  other  way. 

The  primary  difference  in  the  recert 
Republican  proposal  and  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  is  the  fact  that  they  are  pro- 
posing a  completely  Federal  approach, 
while  my  bill  would  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  to  groups  of 
States  on  regional  problems. 

I  think  that  California's  leadership  in 
this  area  shows  that  States  can  handle 
such  projects  very  well  and  are,  perhaps, 
closer  to  the  problems  that  would  be  of 
concern.  Nationwide  studies  might  also 
be  necessary  in  certain  fields,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  departments  involved  could 
initiate  such  studies  more  properly  then 
a  new  agency  such  as  is  proposed  in  the 
Republican  bill. 

At  any  rate,  this  bipartisan  support 
striving  to  find  solutions  to  social  and 
governmental  problems  indicates  a  need 
for  early  and  thorough  committee  study 
ii\  order  that  the  best  approach  can  oe 
developed. 

To  illustrate  the  support  shown  by 
California  Democrats  and  the  leadership 
shown  by  the  State  administration  in 
this  area,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  copies  of  recent 
news  releases  from  the  Democratic  State 
central  committee  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee To  Reelect  Gtovemor  Brown  rela- 
tive to  this  proposal.  I  am  also  includ- 
ing a  news  story  from  the  August  26, 


1966,  Los  Angeles  Times  regarding  Cali- 
fornia's newly  announced  oflBce  of  sci- 
ence and  technology: 

[Release   of   the    Democratic    State    Central 
Committee.  Aug.  25.  1966) 
State  Democratic  Chairman  Charles  War- 
ren said  today  he  will  return  to  Washington 
next  week  to  ask  the  state  Congressional  del- 
egation and  Senator  Thomas  Kvchix  to  Join 
"in  an  all-otit  effort  to  secure  legislation  for 
aero.«pace  solutions  to  government  problems." 
Assemblyman  Warren,  of  Los  Angeles,  said 
he  had  conferred  with  Governor   Brown  on 
the   need   for  "a   statewide,    bi-partisan   ef- 
fort"   to    carry    forward    California's    initial 
studies     using    aerospace    systems    analysis 
methods  for  problem  solving. 

Warren  noted  that  "a  significant  break- 
tlirough"  is  at  hand  with  a  report  from  44 
Republican  congressmen  and  10  Republican 
Senators,  advocating  federal  action  on  the 
systems  concept  through  a  new  national 
corrunisaion. 

Governor  Brown  broke  ground  for  the  new 
techniques  with  four  revolutionary  studies 
by  aerospace  firms  last  year.  The  companies 
studlod  waste  management,  transporialion, 
crime  and  delinquency  and  a  sla'.ewide  In- 
formation system. 

As  a  result  of  the  pioneering  studies,  War- 
ren noted,  four  new  contracts  have  been  Ini- 
tiated to  carry  the  project  Into  'the  second 
generation  or  development  stage."  Tliese 
include  an  analysis  of  social  welfare,  a  land 
use  Information  system  In  Santa  Clara 
county,  a  waste  management  project  in 
Fresno  and  a  statewide  criminal  information 
system  that  will  be  used  by  federal,  sUte 
and  local  police  authorities. 

Warren  said  that  he  hoped  the  Republican 
Congresisonal  delegation  will  support  a  bill 
by  Senator  Gatlord  Nei.son  (D -Wisconsin) 
to  provide  $125  million  over  a  five-year  span 
to  assist  states  and  cities  witli  systems  analy- 
sis projects. 

"As  the  leading  aerospace  state  in  the  na- 
tion, California  has  tiie  technology  to  pio- 
neer this  dramatic  new  approach  to  govern- 
ment problems. 

"Our  aerospace  industry  already  Is  deeply 
involved  in  many  similar  programs  in  other 
Elates.  A  new  mulU-bllllon  dollar  Industry 
Is  at  hand  and  Cailfomla  Is  far  and  away 
the  leader  in  ii." 

Warren  vj.<:ited  Washington  for  the  first 
time  this  week,  saw  President  Johnson,  Vice 
President  Hunphrey  and  talked  with  the 
Congressional  delegation  and  other  admin- 
istration leaders. 

Ho  said  that  the  administration  leaders 
expressed  "great  Interest  In  the  California 
elections  and  were  pleased  at  the  new  unity 
and  aggressive  plans  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  assure  a  continuation  of  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  tlie  state." 

[News  release  of  the  Committee  To  Re-Elect 
Governor  Brown,  Aug.  24.  1966) 

Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  today  prai.sed 
a  Republican  congressional  report  on  use  of 
space-age  methods  to  solve  governmental 
problems  and  predicted  "a  multi-billion  dol- 
lar breakthrough"  for  CalUornia's  giant 
aerospace   Industry. 

Speaking  before  150  top  Southern  Cali- 
fornia executives  of  aerospace  Industries,  the 
governor  noted  the  Federal  government  al- 
ready Is  following  up  earlier  California  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  system  analysis  to 
solve  problems  in  crime,  transportation  so- 
cial welfare  and  other  fields. 

"Now  44  Republican  congressmen  and  10 
Republican  senators  call  the  program  a  'rev- 
olutionary new  concept  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  of  modern  society,'  "  he 
said. 

'This  Is  the  most  eloquent  praise  of  all. 
evidence  that  there  Is  no  f>arty-Ilne  on  sys- 
tem analysis  and  evidence  that  we  are  solidly 
oa  the  right  track,"  the  governor  said. 


At  the  luncheon  speech  at  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel,  the  governor  noted  that  Sena- 
tor Thomas  Kochel  was  a  signator  of  the  re- 
port. Senator  Kochel  and  1  have  worked 
together  long  and  hard  to  achie.e  this  kind 
of  progress  for  California."  he  said. 

Because  of  Its  early  and  deep  involvement 
in  systems  analysis  and  engineering  for  gov- 
ernment, Governor  Brown  said,  "the  industry 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  multl-bllUon 
dollar  breakthrough  in  new  business. 

"For  the  ae.'-ospace  Industry  already  has 
proved  that  It  has  the  brainpower,  the  tech- 
nology and  the  equipment  to  solve  govern- 
mental problems.  As  partners  in  the  free 
enterprise  system,  government  and  industry 
will  work  together  In  this  dramatic  new  ap- 
plication of  space  age  techmques  for  prcb- 
lem    solving." 

Later,  speaking  Ijefore  employees  of  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company  at  El  Segundo, 
Governor  Brown  said  he  intends  to  pursue 
the  breakthroughs  in  government  made  pos- 
sible with  system  engineering  by  creating  an 
office   of  Science   and   Technology. 

"This  Will  be  a  positive  program  for  pooling 
the  energies  of  state  government  and  of 
private  industry  to  consolidate  California's 
position  as  the  first  state  in  space  and  de- 
fense." he  said. 

Governor  Brown  said  the  office  wiU  be 
headed  "by  a  leading  scientist  or  engineer 
drawn  from  California  industry. 

"He  and  his  stalf  would  provide  close 
liaison  between  stale  government  and  Cali- 
fornia's space  and  defense  companies." 

Tne  governor  said  the  office  would  also 
coordinate  the  rtate  program,  originated  by 
the  governor  and  four  aerospace  firms  two 
years  age.  under  which  five  studies  are  Ijeing 
made,  "Including  one  designed  to  shake  up 
and  modernize  the  operation  of  social  wel- 
fare ill  ihis  state." 

He  said  the  office  of  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy would  also  "supervl.se  California's  work  in 
M.ririne  Science— the  deep  frontier." 

He  fald  the  office  "would,  of  course,  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  California  can- 
not go  it  alone  in  space  and  defense  research. 
"My  opponent,"  he  said,  "has  based  much 
of  hl.s  campaign  on  some  vague  notion  that 
the  federal  government  is  California's  born 
entniy  and  that  the  only  good  national 
government  is  a  dead  naticnai  government. 
"The  OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology 
would  operate  on  the  premise  that  knowledge 
is  the  bulwark  of  California's  economy  and 
would  concentrate  on  improving  relations 
between  California  and  Washington,  not 
breaking  them  off." 

In  his  appearance  before  the  aerospace 
cx'^cuiives  at  the  International  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  governor  said: 

"Our  aerospace  studies  not  only  demon- 
strated that  the  system  analysis  concept 
would  work;  it  showed  that  Iri  some  cases 
It  was  the  only  concept  that  would  cut 
tlirough  the  red  tape  and  the  customs  aris- 
ing from  generations  of  solving  social  prob- 
lems In  th-*  same  old  ways." 

The  governor  pointed  out  also  that  the 
Johnson  administration  last  year  financed 
♦  1.2  million  worth  of  systems  analysis  pro- 
grams patterned  after  the  California  plan. 

"I  have  believed  for  the  past  two  years 
thit  thi.<;  program  has  a  great  potential  for 
service  to  mankind.  And  yet,  I  wonder 
whether  .jiy  of  us  here  In  this  room  can  en- 
vision Us  full  promise.  That  won't  come 
ifor  many  years  and  perhaps  many  decades. 
But  come  it  will.  And  we  can  proudly  say 
we  started  this  revolution  in  man's  ability 
to  conquer  his  environment,"  the  governor 
said. 

The  governor  also  noted  that  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (D-Wisconsln)  already  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  $125  mUllon  in 
federal  funds  over  a  five-year  period  to 
extend  the  systems  analysis  techniques  to 
state  and  local   governments. 


California's  original  four  studies  were  per- 
formed by  Korth  American  Aviation,  Inc. 
(transportattcn);  Space-Genera!  Corp. 
(crime  and  delinquency):  Lockheed  Missiles 
and  Space  Co.  (InformaUon  system),  and 
Aerojet -Gena-a!  Corp.  (waste  management). 

-A^  an  outgrowth  of  those  studies  the  state, 
federal  and  local  governments  currently  are 
Involved  in  tour  systems  projects  in  Cali- 
fornia : 

—a  study  of  social  welfare  sj-stems  by 
Space-General  Corp. 

—  a  land  use  Information  system  in  Santa 
Clara  County  by  TRW  Systems. 

— a  solid  waste  management  system  for 
Fresno  County  in  a  contract  to  be  awarded 
next  month. 

— a  criminal  daia  information  network  to 
assist  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
by  Space-General  Corp. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug   26    1966] 
Aerospace   Isdcstrv:    Brown   Plans   OrncE 

To  Adapt  Skills  to  CmnAN  Problems 
(By  Arelo  Seder  berg) 

Gov.  BrowB  told  aerospace  executives  here 
Thursday  of  plans  to  create  a  state-level 
Office  of  Science  &  Technology  to  provide 
liaison  between  government  and  Industry  in 
using  aerospace  skills  to  solve  civihan  prob- 
lems. 

The  plan  for  the  new  ofSce  soon  will  be 
presented  to  the  California  Legislature  "as  a 
high  priority  item."  he  said.  Brown  spoke 
before  about  150  aerospace  leaders  at  the 
International  Hotel.  Earlier,  he  had  men- 
tioned the  new  office  at  a  political  rally  be- 
fore Hughes  Aircraft  employes. 

He  said  the  office  will  be  headed  by  a  lead- 
ing scientist  or  engineer  from  the  aerospace 
Industry. 

The  office  will  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Elate  pilot  program  to  use  aerospace  skills 
to  solve  such  problems  as  waste  manage- 
ment, transportation,  smog  and  crime.  Five 
state  contracts  have  been  let  for  preliminary 
study  of  the  problems,  using  the  aerospace 
"systems  en^neering"  approach. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  fi- 
nanced $1.2  aiilUon  worth  of  systems  anaiv- 
sis  programs  patterned  after  the  California 
plan. 

Brown  pratsed  a  Republican  congressional 
re,>ort  on  the  use  of  space -defense  methods 
to  solve  governmental  problems.  The  re- 
port, signed  by  44  Republican  congressmen 
and  10  Republican  senators,  called  for  a 
"revoKitionarj-"  approach  to  fund  aeroepace 
concerns  to  work  out  an  approach  to  a  mul- 
titude of  civihan  problems. 

Cin   THRODCH    RED   TAPE 

Brown  said  the  state's  aerospace  studies 
"not  only  demonstrated  that  the  systems 
analysis  concept  would  work  but  also  it 
showed  that  an  some  cases  it  was  the  only 
concept  that  would  cut  through  the  red  tape 
and  the  customs  arising  from  generations  of 
solving  social  problems  In  the  same  old 
ways." 

As  Brown  spoke,  an  assembly  subcommit- 
tee was  holding  hearings  at  tlie  Museum  ^f 
Science  anC  Industry  looking  into  a  posElb:e 
transition  of  aerospace  skills  from  defense 
production  to  civilian  needs. 

The  subcoainiittee  on  economic  develop- 
ment, chaired  by  Robert  W,  Crown  (D-Oak- 
land).  Is  looking  to  the  future  of  California's 
major  Industry,  not  Its  present,  which  is 
very  good. 

Just  how  pood  was  statistically  detailed 
by  Maurice  Gershenson,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Labor  Statistics  &  Research  for  the  state  s 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations.  He 
said  that  aercepace  emploj-ment  la  California 
now  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

As  of  July.  It  stood  at  639;J00.  Gershenson 
said,  compared  with  481,300  in  1965  and  460,- 
800  In   1960.    Aerospace  employment  began 
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to  slide  In  1962  and  reached  bottom  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1965,  Gershenson  told  the  subcommit- 
tee.    It  has  been  rising  ever  since. 

Breaking  down  aerospace  employment  into 
its  four  components,  he  said  employment  in 
electrical  equipment  now  is  219,000;  in  air- 
craft, 149.200;  in  ordnance  (missiles).  95,000; 
in  instnunents,  30.900. 

Gershenson  also  traced  employment  in  a 
related  field,  that  of  Callfornians  in  federal 
government  Jobs.  He  said  Calilornia  has 
more  federal  employees  on  its  payrolls  than 
Washington,  D.C. 

295,100    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Currently,  the  federal  government  employs 
295.100.  he  said.  Of  this  total.  153,500  are  i.i 
jobs  related  to  defense.  Nationally,  federal 
employees  number  2.6  million. 

W.  R.  Currle  of  the  State  Department  of 
Finance  suggested  that  major  federal  funds 
are  upcoming  to  supplement  California's  pi  - 
neering  studies  into  the  use  of  aerospace 
skills  to  solve  civilian  social  problems. 

He  cited  grants  for  waste  management 
studies  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  for  land  use  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  &  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  federal  funds  for  California's 
study  of  a  social  welfare  system. 

SPOTTY    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Despite  the  fact  California's  aerospace  em- 
ployment has  made  a  comeback  and  now  is 
at  an  alltime  high,  several  areas  on  the  state 
remain  designated  as  "substantial  unem- 
ployment" spots  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
L.abor. 

Kenneth  Ellington,  western  manager  of  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Assn.,  explained  this 
seemingly  paradox  by  stating  the  industry's 
problem  lies  not  in  the  availability  of  person- 
nel in  a  quantitative  sense,  but  "in  the  types 
of  people  required." 

There  are  shortages  of  radar  and  flight  con- 
trol engineers,  of  structural  and  tool  design- 
ers, electronics  draftsmen,  computer  pro- 
gramers  and  laboratory  scientists,  Ellington 
said. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    U.S. 
NAVAL  AIR  RESERVE 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Satterfield]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  the  observance 
today  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  US. 
Naval  Air  Reserve. 

Created  on  August  29.  1916,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Naval  Appropriation 
Act  for  that  year  as  the  Naval  Resei-ve 
Flying  Corps,  it  has  undergone  organiza- 
tional modifications  through  the  years 
which  have  materially  improved  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Today  the  selected  Naval 
Air  Resei-ve  maintains  a  readiness  quali- 
fication that  establishes  it  as  a  potent 
component  of  the  overall  military  capa- 
bility of  our  Nation.  More  than  29,000 
strong,  today's  reservists  possess  the  abil- 
ity through  training  and  exE>erience  to 
perform  actively  In  the  fleet  without  the 
necessity  of  time-consuming  refresher 
transition  and  they  stand  ready  to  an- 
swer the  call  to  active  duty  either  as 
individuals  or  as  part  of  the  complement 
of  a  tactical  unit. 


Prom  its  Inception  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve has  been  a  volunteer  organization 
composed  of  dedicated  men  with  un- 
swerving loyalty  and  purpose  who  have 
unselfishly  siiven  of  their  time  and  en- 
ergy that  they  might  contribute  their 
talent  and  ability  to  the  .security  of  this 
Nation.  The  reservists  of  today,  like 
their  predecessor^  have  chosen  to  accept 
those  hardships  t©  funiily  life  and  occu- 
pation that  flow  from  their  voluntai-y 
obligation  to  devote  2  days  each  month 
and  14  days  each  tummcr.  usually  in  lieu 
of  vacation,  and  to  suffer  whatever  addi- 
tional personal  spcvifice  duty  may  de- 
mand. There  i.s  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  the  weekend  warrior  .stands  proudly 
among  men  as  a  ptiit  of  this  Nation's  first 
line  of  defen.se 

The  story  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  of 
its  past  glories,  cf  its  contributions  to 
our  Nation,  and  of  its  present  capability 
is  interestingly  set  fortli  in  the  followinK 
article  from  the  August  issue  of  Navy 
magazine.  I  reo^mmend  it  for  your 
reading; 

Fifty  ye.irs  Ago.  Ifie  Navy  solicited  aircraft 
companies  to  dos:gji  an  airplane  ciipsvble  of 
flying  50  to  90  miles  .in  hoiu",  with  the  ability 
to  st.iy  .lirborne  fot  two  and  one-haU  hours. 

This  coming  weekend,  hundreds  of  Naval 
A'.r  Reserve  pilots  Will  climb  into  Navy  Jets 
which  can  e-icceed  the  speed  of  sound. 

Between  the.se  extremes  iie.s  the  history  of 
the  Naval  Air  Resarve.  which  celebrates  its 
golden  anniversiirf  during  1966.  From  a 
modes!:  beginning  on  .August  29.  1916.  when 
the  Naval  Approprl$rion  Act  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Naval  Reserve  Plying 
Corps,  the  modern  Js'aval  Air  Reserve  has  be- 
come the  backbone  of  the  Navy's  air  defense, 
re.id\  ..hen  neede4  to  bolster  our  strength 
,Tiiy'..l  ere  in  the  wa(rlU. 

TIIEY    MApE   THEIR   MASK 

Wcrki  W.ir  I  caie  during  the  inf.mcy  of 
Naval  Avi.ition  Eien  so.  these  few  Reserve 
avi.itors  made  thett  mark  as  38  olficers  and 
163  enlisted  men  tiere  integrated  Into  the 
regular  naval  force?. 

.\s  the  war  effort  gained  momentum,  col- 
lege students  were  attracted  to  Naval  Avia- 
tion; Reserve  units  were  formed  by  men  from 
Yiile.  Harvard  and  Princeton.  B'-Cfinnlng 
with  a  severe  shorttage  of  fimds.  these  units 
existed  because  tht  members  donated  their 
time  arid  abilities,  using  facilitle.s  which  were 
for  the  most  part  iupplied  by  local  citizens. 

By  Armistice  Day.  1918.  the  Reserve  Flying 
Corps  had  expanded  to  a  complement  of 
4.000  officers  and  30.000  enlisted  men.  Vic- 
tory tended  to  obtcure  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  effective  plan  to  preserve  the  pro- 
ficiency of  Navy  airmen  trained  during  the 
war.  With  no  escatrflslied  program,  thousands 
h.ad    left    the    Reserves    by    1922. 

Reacting  w  this  iltuation,  Admiral  William 
B.  Moffett.  urged  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Aeronautics,  set  about  to  rebuild  the 
Air  Reserve.  Squarjtum.  Massachusetts,  later 
tj  become  Naval  .Air  Station  South  Wey- 
mouth, wivs  the  nrst  truly  organized  Naval 
Reserve  Air  Station.  This  activity  formed 
the  nucleus  of  today's  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Training  Command- 

ONE    trAK     IN     1933 

By  1929.  there  Were  Naval  Reserve  avia- 
tion units  at  eight  locations.  The  pre- 
World  War  11  Reaerve  reached  its  peak  in 
1933  when  30,000  hours  of  flight  were 
logged— an  outstattding  accomplishment  for 
the  time. 

Difficult  days  came  ag.ain  for  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve  during  1934—38  as  decreased 
funds  and  the  ag-in^  of  veteran  pilots  reduced 
the  number  of  participating  Reservists.     But 


again,  hostilities  were  to  precede  a  renais- 
sance of  the  Navy's  Air  Reserve.  As  the  fer- 
ment that  was  to  become  a  world  war  in- 
creased, fewer  than  1,300  personnel  were  ac- 
tive in  the  Reserve  program,  far  below  the 
number  required  for  an  effective  mobilization 
potential. 

Japan's  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  taught 
America  a  lesson  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be 
forgotten.  The  tuition  was  paid  with  lives 
and  the  bulic  of  our  fleet.  Once  again,  the 
naval  air  forces  had  to  be  reconstructed 
Somehow,  50.000  pilots  were  trained;  and  an 
air  fleet  that  ntimbered  174  planes  in  1940 
grew  to  more  than  41.000  aboard  122  :;arriers 
and  an  expanding  ntimber  of  bases  in   194.'). 

GI.ENVIEW    CHOSEN 

This  time,  even  a  bitterly  won  victory 
could  not  make  us  forget  that  37.000  men 
trained  during  World  War  I  had  dwindled  to 
only  a  handful  when  they  were  needed  most 
in    1941 

In  Julv  1946.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve Training  (CNARESTR.'V)  officially 
raised  his  two-star  flag  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
liuii,  Gienview.  Illinois.  He  was  centrally 
located  among  the  more  than  20  Naval  Air 
Stations  which  were  now  devoted  to  keeping 
war-trained  veterans  honed  to  combat  readi- 
ness. From  this  group,  a  trained  force  of 
Selected  Reservists  w.as  moulded,  specially 
prepared  to  be  ready  to  Join  the  fleet  on 
short  notice. 

Four  years  later,  when  Commtinist  troops 
all  but  overran  the  free  Republic  of  Korea 
the  Naval  Air  Reserve  met  its  goals  wU!i 
gratifying  success.  Thirty  thousand  Reserv- 
ists, almost  as  many  as  all  the  Reserves  and 
Regulars  who  served  In  World  War  I.  t>cgan 
answering  the  call  to  service  in  a  matter  of 
weeks.  They  manned  carriers  rushed  otit  o: 
mothballs,  such  as  USS  Princeton,  which  was 
back  in  commission  with  a  90  per  cent  Re- 
servist crew.  The  USS  Boxer  had  an  all- 
Reserve  air  group;  and.  by  the  summer  of 
1951.  10  otit  of  12  sqtiadrons  in  any  day's 
action  from  Carrier  Task  Force  77  over  the 
bombline  were  made  up  of  Reserve  pilots. 

Upon  his  return  from  Korea  in  April  195'2, 
Vice  Admiral  H.  M.  Martin.  Commander  of 
the  Naval  Air  Force.  Pacific  Fleet.  WTOte  to 
Rear  Admiral  L.  A.  Moebus.  Chief  of  Nav.i! 
Air  Reserve  Training,  saying  In  part: 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  this  country  never 
before  has  had  a  Reserve  so  splendidly 
trained  and  ready  to  meet  any  sudden  emer- 
gency. I  am  likewise  firmly  convinced  that 
never  before  has  our  country  realized  such 
dividends  from  a  peacetime  training  pro- 
gram It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  wii; 
profit  from  otir  experience  in  Korea  and  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  Naval  Air  Reserve  pro- 
gram at  peak  efficiency ." 

Following  the  Korean  War.  Naval  Air  Re- 
servists continued  to  drill  one  weekend  a 
month,  maintaining  their  skills  as  the  pro- 
gram planned. 

VINSON'S    ACCOLADE 

These  "Weekend  Warriors"  were  called  Intu 
their  country's  service  again  during  the  Ber- 
lin Crisis  of  1961.  Thirty-eight  hundred 
men.  some  of  them  veterans  of  both  Kore;; 
and  WW  II,  responded. 

Speaking  of  this  recall,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson.  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  said: 

"These  Reserves  were  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  prevent  a  war — not  to  fight  a  war 
They  were  called  to  meet  the  crisis  and  it  i.-. 
to  their  everlasting  credit  that  they  met  the 
crisis  iiead-on.  Let  us  recognize  tliat  thev 
performed  an  invaluable  service  to  the  n.  - 
tion." 

Further  proof  of  the  Naval  Air  Re.serve'.^ 
value  was  presented  during  the  Cuban  Cri.si.^ 
of  October  1962.  Although  no  Reservists 
were  mobilized  to  fttll  duty,  tiiose  on  their 
annvial  two-week  active  auty  cruises  were 
utilized  and  flew  hvindreds  of  flight  hours  in 
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support  of  Cuban  operations.  Included  in 
these  miaalons  were  surveUlance  nights 
which  resulted  in  the  detection  and  report- 
ing of  190  different  foreign  surface  shipping 
and  underwater  contacts. 

AIDING    VIETNAM    EFFORT 

Last  spring,  as  the  U.S.  militarv  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  building  up  very  rap- 
Idly,  the  logistic  support  facilities  in  the  Pa- 
cific were  faced  with  a  huge  task.  High 
priority  military  air  cargo  piled  up  in  Cali- 
fornia awaiting  shipment  across  the  Pacific 
while  eastbound  military  passenger  waiting 
lists  in  the  PhUipplnes,  Japan  and  Hawaii 
grew  longer  and  longer. 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  u.S  Pacific 
Fleet,  aeked  if  the  NaviU  Air  Reserve 
Training  Command  could  help  solve  the 
problem  by  using  Reserve  training  transport 
planes  and  crews. 

This  request  Initiated  the  present  South- 
east Asia  airlift  program.  The  task  has 
placed  heavy  demands  upon  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  transport  capacity,  and  the  commit- 
ment has  grown  considerably  in  the  past 
year. 

Both  C-54  and  C- US  transport  aircraft 
are  used  by  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  on  these 
missions.  Because  their  ranges  and  pay- 
loads  differ,  the  airlifts  are  divided  into  two 
categories;  the  C-54's  fly  to  Hawaii  and  back 
while  the  C-118's  travel  all  the  way  acru." 
the  Pacific. 


Ifits  volunteer  for  temporary  active  duty  lone 
enough  to  make  the  flights. 

Plaiu  caU  for  continuation  of  the  airlift 
support  program  for  at  least  another  year 

Today.  60  years  after  its  birth,  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve  Command  bears  little  resem- 
b  ance  to  the  organization  the  earlv  college 
Flying  Corps  knew.  Yet,  the  mission  is  the 
same,  keeping  pace  with  modern  defense  re- 
quirements. 

Todays  command  consists  of  18  major  and 
four  satellite  activities  located  near  major 
population  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  primary  responsibility  is  to  pro- 
vide the  aircraft  and  personnel  to  the  field 

support  40  fleet-sized  air  squadron?  of  all 
types,  and  a  transport  capabilltv  to  lift  Naval 
Air  Reserve  forces  and  equipment  to  support 
the  increased  wartime  load  of  the  Miluan- 
Airlift  Command. 

In  addition  to  aviation  squadrons,  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  can  mobilize  thousands  of 
Officers    and    men    for    aviation    supporting 
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The  C-54's  leave  their  home  stations  and 
proceed  to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda 
California,  where  they  load  5,000  pounds  of 
cargo  and  depart  for  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii. 
The  crew  remains  overnight  to  rest  and  then 
returns  to  the  West  Coast  with  a  full  load 
Of  passengers.  Prom  there,  the  planes  and 
crews  return  to  their  home  stations. 

The  C-118's  load  up  to  15.000  pounds  of 
cargo  at  Alameda  after  arriving  from  Uieir 
home  stations,  then  proceed  to  Barbers 
Point.  Hawaii,  then  to  Wake  Island,  Guam 
and  to  Cubl  Pohjt  In  the  Philippines  where 
their  cargo  is  unloaded  and  passengers  taken 
aboard.  A  t>-plcal  flight  then  heads  for 
Atsugi.  Japan;  Midway  Island:  and  home  to 
Alameda  by  way  of  Barbers  Point,  The  final 
leg  of  their  mission  returns  them  to  their 
home  stations. 

On  several  occasions,  these  flights  have 
actually  landed  at  SiUgon  and  Da  Nang  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  The  nine-dav  trip  cove's 
over  20.000  miles  and  80  flight  hours. 

Since  these  flights  began  about  a  vear  ago 
more  than  1,000  selected  Air  Reservists  have 
volunteered  to  make  the  missions,  and 
many  have  flown  several  round  trips.  As  of 
April  this  year,  194  flights  were  completed 
involving  10.000  flight  hours,  over  23  mil- 
lion passenger  miles,  and  more  than  five  mil- 
lion cargo-ton  miles.  These  figures  give  some 
idea  of  the  viul  service  to  the  Southe:ist 
A.sia  eJTort  provided  by  Naval  .Mr  Reserve 
pilots  and  air  crew  personnel. 

THE   SACRIFICE    MADE 

These  flights  occur  three  to  iowx  times  a 

week,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  Se- 
.ected  Air  Re8ervist.s  who  flv  them  must  make 
many  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  find  lime 
to  fly  these  missions.  Appro.ximatelv  three- 
fourths  of  the  officers  and  two-thirds  of  the 
enlisted  men  making  the  Uips  have  been 
civilian  Reservists  augmented  by  some  full- 
time,  active  duty  pe.-sonnel  from  the  air 
."Stations. 

-'is  many  flights  as  possible  are  scheduled  to 
occur  while  transport  squadrons  are  on  their 
annual  two  weelts  active  duty  for  training 
Pf  riods,  thus  allowing  more  Reservist*  to  par- 
ticipate. Nevertheless,  two-thirds  of  the  C- 
118  flights  and  one-fifth  of  the  C-54  flights 
nave  been  flown  by  Reservists  during  periods 
other  than  their  annual  active  duty  periods 

This  is  possible  because  Selected  Air  Reserv- 


EDUCATION  AROUND  THE  WORLD  ' 
A  SURVEY  IN  THE  AUGUST  20  1966 
ISSUE  OF  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
OP  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.    GETTYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at   this  point   in   the 
KEcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.     I.<:  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
June  6.  1966,  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
}^'af\  ^^  ^  ^"^^  °^  ^^^  to  90.  passed  H  R 
14643,  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966     This  bill,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  the  sponsor,  would  provide  a  domestic 
program  of  gi-ants  tocolleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  to  strength- 
en their  capacity  for  international  studies 
and  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  this  legislation  has  attracted 
widespread  interest  throughout  the  edu- 
cational community  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  For  example,  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, in  Its  August  20,  1966,  issue,  devoted 
its  monthly  education  section  to  the  sub- 
ject of  international  education  generally 
and  to  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966  in  particular.  This  section  con- 
tains a  .•series  of  articles  on  the  pre.'^ent 
status  of  and  future  prospects  foi-  inter- 
national education.  I  was  pleased  to  con- 
tribute an  article.  "A  New  Federal  Role  " 
in  which  I  att<?mpt  to  explain  some  of  the 
background  of  the  legialalion  and  to  de- 
scjibe  Its  purposes. 

I  note  that  a  companion  bill  to  H  R 
14643  is  presently  beinp  considered  by  a 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  dislin- 
guLshed  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Morse,  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  committee  will  act 

soon  and  favorably  on  this  Important 
measure,  that  the  Senate  wiU  pa.ss  it  and 
that  the  International  Education  Act  will 
be  enacted  into  law  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Saturday  Review  supplement 
represents  one  ol  the  first  efforts  by  a 


major  i>eri(Klical  to  survey  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  In  interna- 
tional education  and  I  commend  the  edi- 
tors of  "Saturday  Re\-iew"  for  a  notable 
public  service,  and  with  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  these  articles  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

EorCATION    AROrKD   THE    WORLD 

(By  James  Cass,  education  editor) 

ANNIVERSARY     OF    THE    PX'LBRICHT    ACT 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  the  historic 
Fulbrlght  Act,  named  after  its  sponsor.  Sen- 
ator J.  •VVnxiAM  PuLBRiGHT  Of  Arkansas 
launched  the  first  major  international  ex- 
cliange  program  for  students,  teachers,  and 
scholars.  The  exchange,  fittingly  enough 
was  financed  from  foreign  currency  funds 
realized  through  the  sale  of  surplus  U.S  war 
materials  overseas.  And  its  immediate  ac- 
ceptance, both  at  home  and  abroad,  reflected 
the  passionate  desire  of  all  peoples  to  find 
means  for  Insuring  better  internaUonal 
underotanding  and  cooperation  in  the  post- 
war world. 

Prom  the  beginning,  tlie  program  was  truly 
international  and  non-pohtical  in  character 
bringing  foreign  students  and  scholars  to 
this  country  as  well  as  sending  Americans 
abroad.  Its  operaUon  was  based  on  formal 
exchange  agreements  between  the  U.S.  and 
participating  nations,  and  lu  administra- 
tion overseas  was  in  the  hands  of  a  blnational 
foundation  in  each  country.  At  home  al- 
though administered  by  the  government,'  the 
program  was  closely  supervised  by  a  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  made  up  of  distin- 
guished representatives  of  scholarship  and 
the  arts. 

The  original  act  has  been  supplemented  by 
subsequent  legislation  that  has  broadened 
and  .strengthened  its  eflectlveness.  In  1948 
as  it  became  clear  that  funds  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  war  materials  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, the  Bmith-Mundt  Act  authorized 
the  use  of  dollar  funds  for  the  program.  In 
19d3  and  1954,  Congress  made  available  to 
the  exchange  program  U.S.-owned  foreign 
currency  from  any  source— including  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
abroad.  And  Ui  1961  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act 
added  strength  and  flexlbihty  to  the  pro- 
gram by  consolidating  all  the  varied  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  programs  that 
had  developed  over  the  years  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  State  Department. 

The  program's  principal  activity  today,  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  the  exchange  of 
individual  students,  teachers,  and  scholars 
including  young  artists  and  musicians 
Starting  in  1948  with  the  participation  of 
twenty-two  nations  and  eighty-four  grant 
recipients,  the  program  this  vear  involves  136 
nations  and  more  than  5.100  grantees.  In 
the  course  of  the  past  two  decades,  more 
than  82.500  persons  have  received  exchange 
gr.inus— nearly  29.000  to  Americans  for  study 
abroad,  and  about  53.500  to  foreign  studenti 
and  scholars  for  study  in  this  country  Of 
this  toUl.  nearly  48.000  have  been  students. 
nearly  16.000  teachers,  about  7.500  lecturers 
and  more  Uian  10.500  research  scholars. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fulbrlght  ex- 
change program  has  enriched  the  academic 
and  cultural  scene  both  in  this  country  and 
In  other  nations  around  the  world.  Lead- 
ing figures  in  many  countries  have  been 
grant  rpcipienU  and  have  returned  home 
with  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding; 
not  only  of  their  specialized  field  of  interest 
but  also  ol  other  cultures  and  peoples. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  this  anniversary 
Of  the  Fulbrigkt  Act,  Congress  should  be 
considering  another  major  step  forward  in 
stimulating  broader  knowledge  of  the  world 
In  which  we  live.  The  International  Educa- 
tion Act.  already  approved  by  tlie  House  of 
Representatives,    is    at    this    writing,    before 

the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
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Passage  of  thlB  act  promises  to  do  muct.  to 
broaden  American  understanding  of  tbe  con- 
temporary world  In  which  all  nations  are 
neighbors.  It  promises,  too,  to  help  sustain 
and  replenlab  those  sources  of  expertise  In 
International  affairs — our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— on  which  so  many  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  have  freely  drawn  In  the 
past.  If  we  are  to  have  the  luiowledge  and 
skill  that  we  will  need  in  the  future,  we  must 
encourage  and  nurture  International  stud- 
ies and  research  today. 

It  Is  fitting,  too.  at  this  time,  that  those 
Individuals  who  are  responsible  for  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  exchange 
program  should  be  loolclng  forward  rather 
than  back.  Early  next  month  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarsblpts.  In  collaboration  with 
Education  and  World  AfftOrs,  will  sponsor  a 
seminar  at  Columbia  University  to  consider 
the  future  of  the  exchange  program.  This 
conference  should  be  the  first  step  In  launch- 
ing a  broad  review  of  the  program  and  of 
its  adequacy  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
years  ahead.  Serious  questions  should  be 
raised  about  whether  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  substantially, 
whether  Its  administration  can  be  simplified 
to  make  opportunities  more  easily  available 
to  individual  students  and  teachers,  and 
whether  consideration  shoiild  be  given  to 
making  exchange  grants  available  to  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  to  individuals.  In  the 
light  of  changing  circumstances,  these  and 
similar  questions  should  be  thoroughly  can- 
vassed, to  the  end  that  the  program  may 
serve  the  VS.  and  the  world  as  effectively 
in  the  years  ahead  as  It  has  In  years  past. 
Certainly,  we  can  afford  no  less. 

As  Nations  Bccomx  Neighbors — 1 :  A  World 

ViXW     FOX    UNDXRCaADUATES 

(By  Wallace  L.  Anderson,  dean  of  undergrad- 
uate studies.  State  College  of  Iowa,  Cedar 
Falls) 

Education  and  wcwld  affairs  are  not  exactly 
strangers.  Wbat  Is  new  about  the  partner- 
ship In  our  times  Is  our  consciousness  of  the 
relationship,  our  sense  of  its  importance  in 
our  lives,  and  the  multiplicity  and  diversity 
of  agencies  and  programs  energetically  fos- 
tering intercultural  activities. 

The  first  stage  of  this  development  began 
In  the  period  between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  with  programs  devoted  to  the  study 
of  international  relations  or  international 
affairs.  Primarily  concerned  with  politics 
and  diplomacy,  these  programs  were  attempts 
to  keep  abreast  of  current  developments  and 
shifting  national  alignments,  especially 
among  the  major  powers,  as  the  Umted 
States  moved  into  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. These  programa  have  continued  down 
to  the  present,  though  they  have  merged,  to 
some  extent,  with  programs  of  stage  two. 

The  second  stage  was  the  development  of 
Area  Study  Programs.  An  outp-owth  of 
World  War  n  and  the  hot  and  cold  wars 
since,  these  programs  differ  from  the  earlier 
International  affairs  programs  in  being  both 
broader  and  at  the  same  time  more  special- 
ized. Interdisciplinary  and  regional  in  char- 
acter, concerned  with  the  language  and  cul- 
ture, past  and  present,  of  a  given  area,  they 
quickly  branched  out  into  numerous  subdi- 
visions, e.g.,  Asian  Studies,  East  Asian 
Stiidles,  Southeast  Asian  Studies;  Inner  Mon- 
golian Studies,  Outer  Mongolian  Studies; 
African  Studies.  North  African  Studies,  Sub- 
Saharan  Studies,  South  African  Studies,  etc. 
Today  there  Is  probably  no  region  of  the 
globe  that  Is  not  Included  somewhere  in  an 
area  study  program  of  some  sort. 

For  the  most  par^,  both  the  International 
atTnlrs  programs  and  tbe  foreign  area  study 
programs  were  graduate  programs,  with  the 
greatest  developments  taking  place  in  tbe 
large  university  centers.  The  four-year  un- 
dergraduate program  was  affected  only 
slightly.     Some  of  tbe  stronger  liberal  art* 


colleges  developed  feitematlonal  affairs  pro- 
grams, largely  Weettm  in  content,  and  some 
specialized  programs  In  the  social  sciences 
that  were  in  effect  feeder  programs  for  the 
graduate  Interna tloaal  and  foreign  area  study 
programs.  A  few  courses  International  in 
nature,  developed  .  somewhat  sporadically, 
e.g..  International  Marketing,  Foreign  Trade 
Problems.  Comparative  Education.  Compar- 
ative Religions,  and  the  like. 

Since  World  Wat  II.  Study  Abroad  Pro- 
grams, as  well  as  Exchange  Programs  involv- 
ing foreign  students  on  American  cam- 
puses, have  encouraged  an  international  out- 
look in  a  number  of  undergraduate  col- 
leges. But  while  the  exchange  students 
came  from  widely  icattered  places,  our  own 
undergraduates  went  mainly  to  Europe. 
Growth  in  internalional  education  at  the 
undergraduate  levd  has  been  unsystematic 
in  Its  development  and  latgely  Western  in 
outlook.  The  typital  four-year  undergrad- 
uate curriculum  as  b  whole  has  remained  al- 
most wholly  Western   in   its  orientation. 

Changes,  howevef.  are  on  the  way.  Stage 
tliree  has  in  fact  begun  A  number  of  col- 
legef — Darmouth.  Antioch.  Earlham.  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Now  Paltz. 
as  well  as  the  State  College  of  Iowa,  to  name 
a  few.  have  taken  steps  to  extend  the  under- 
graduate curriculusi  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Western  world.  The  direction  is  clear, 
but  the  rea.sons  for  extending  the  interna- 
tional dimension  off  tlie  college  curriculum 
have  been  sometlnncs  oversimplified.  Inter- 
national education  to  what  purpose?  The 
need  Is  greater  and  more  compelling  than 
ever,  and  it  extends  beyond  the  colleges  and 
the  universities. 

As  the  physical,  world  has  shrunk,  the 
scope  of  educaclou  has  expanded.  Former- 
ly the  cun'iculuin,  especially  in  the  public 
schools,  w.is  limited  to  the  local  needs  of  an 
i-solatea  communltj'.  Formerly  the  trans- 
mission of  ideas,  of  cultural  influences,  was 
a  slow  process  It  took  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, for  exampla.  for  the  Renaissance  to 
spread  from  Italy  to  England.  Bvit  what- 
ever happens  anywhere  today  is  known 
everywhere  simulttneously.  We  are  living 
in  a  new  world.  Our  children  know  it,  and 
we  know  it  too,  but  we  have  Just  begun  to 
comprehend  it  and  to  acknowledge  that  it 
has  a  place  in  tha  curriculum.  TTie  tradi- 
tional way  in  whick  currlcular  changes  have 
reached  the  colleges  and  schools  h.as  been 
through  the  trickle  process:  research  In  the 
graduate  schools  filtered  through  to  the  col- 
leges, trickled  down  to  the  high  schools,  and 
a  generation  latei!,  dribbled  down  to  the 
elementary  schools,  In  a  Jet  age,  this  is  In- 
deed a  slow  boat  to  China! 

As  a  consequenoe  of  the  expanded  world 
in  which  we  live.  We  need  to  extend  the  in- 
ternational dlmen»ion  from  the  graduate 
school  to  the  kindergarten.  Traditionally, 
and  with  good  reason,  our  curriculum  has 
been  centered  in  aur  own  history  and  cul- 
tiure,  the  history  and  culture  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Western  civilization.  And  this 
should  continue  tc  be  dominant.  But  we 
must  also  widen  out  vision. 

A  recent  report  on  education  in  New  York 
state  indicated  that  the  average  high  school 
student  spends  lets  than  2  percent  of  bis 
time  studying  those  parts  of  the  world  that 
contain  two-thlrdi  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, and  whose  historical  record  goes  much 
farther  back  thaa  our  own.  The  college 
situation  across  the  country  is  not  much 
better.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  at 
moat  colleges  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the 
students  elect  courses  dealing  with  the  non- 
Western  world. 

The  most  general  reason  for  extending  the 
international  dimension  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level,  to  put  It  simply.  Is  to  update  the 
ciuTlculvun.  Theie  are  dangers,  however, 
that  we  may  think  only  In  contemporary 
terms,  that  we  i4ay  Interpret  "updating" 
from  too  limited  m  view.    For  Instance,  the 


reason  most  often  advanced  for  international 
studies  is  the  value  for  citizenship.  The 
power  struggle  In  international  politics,  the 
developing  nations,  the  population  explosion, 
the  aspirations  of  everyone  to  share  In  hu- 
man dignity  everywhere — all  these  lend 
forceful  validity  to  the  argument.  Note, 
however,  that  the  emphasis  here  Is  on  the 
contemporary  scene.  Important  as  it  Is.  such 
a  view  of  International  studies  Is  a  limited 
one. 

A  second  reason,  even  more  Important,  is 
based  on  cultural  values:  the  Importance  of 
knowing  other  people  with  other  ways  of  life. 
Such  a  study  is  intrinsically  valuable  in  its 
own  right.  It  is  also  a  means  of  gaining  per- 
spective on  one's  own  values  and  traditions. 
To  achieve  this,  a  study  of  the  contemporary 
world  alone  is  not  sufficient.  We  need  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  things.  We  need  to  know  not 
only  the  present  but  also  the  past;  we  need 
to  become  acquainted  not  only  with  our 
Western  heritage  but  with  the  rich  cultural 
heritages  of  other  peoples. 

A  third  reason,  especially  Important  for  us 
as  members  of  college  and  university  fac- 
ulties is  based  on  scholarly  values.  Our 
scholarship  should  not  be  limited  to  that 
of  the  Western  world;  we  should  draw  upon 
the  total  resotu-ces  of  the  scholarly  world. 
Indeed,  the  fulfillment  of  reasons  one  and 
two  are  dependent  upon  our  doing  so. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  we  need  to  ex- 
tend international  studies  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level.  Moreover,  we  need  to  extend 
them  beyond  the  confines  the  Western  world, 
and  In  such  a  way  as  to  reach  all  our  stu- 
dents. How  this  Is  to  be  done  will  neces- 
sarily vary  from  college  to  college;  each  In- 
stitution will  have  to  work  out  a  program 
appropriate  to  its  Interests  and  resources. 

This  International  dimension  cannot  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  by  merely  inserting 
a  unit  or  two  of  this  or  that  Into  a  course 
in  world  history,  or  a  course  In  literature, 
or  what  have  you.  It  must  derive  ultimately 
from  faculty  who  are  themselves  more  knowl- 
edgeable In  their  fields  and  who  are.  both 
literally  and  figuratively,  more  widely 
traveled.  In  short,  by  scholars  who  are 
themselves  Internationally  minded. 

As   Nations  Become  NncHsoas — 2:    A   New 
Federal  Role 

(By  John  Brademas,  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  Indiana  and  chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  International  Education  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor) 

Americans  of  the  mid-1960s  are  In  some 
ways  born  in  the  most  enlightened  age  in 
history.  Yet  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  today  graduating  students  who  believe 
the  world  Is  flat  and  the  sun  tiu-ns  around 
the  earth — at  least  in  terms  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  other  countries  of  the  world.  We 
may.  indeed,  soon  know  more  about  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  than  we  do  at)out  the  cul- 
tures and  problems  of  the  millions  of  peoples 
of  this  planet  who  are  not  Americans.  For 
we  have  not  yet,  as  a  nation,  devoted  our- 
selves to  international  studies  and  so  we  have 
not  yet  caught  up  with  our  responsibilities 
as  a  world  leader. 

It  is  to  help  us  catch  up  that  Congress  is 
now  moving  ahead  on  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966,  the  only  major  new  edu  • 
cation  legislation  being  advocated  this  yea: 
by  President  Johnson.  The  bill,  which  wa.i 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  6.  and  Is  now  awaiting  consideration 
by  the  Senate,  Is  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
capacity  of  colleges  and  universities  for 
teaching  and  research  In  international  affairs 
"I  believe  very  deeply,"  said  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Oardner,  when  he  testified  for  the  bill  before 
the  Task  Force  on  International  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor,  "that  we  are  here  talking  about  one 


of  the  graveet  challenges  the  American  peo- 
ple face," 

Only  fifteen  years  ago  American  higher 
education  was  almost  totally  confined  to  the 
culture  of  the  Western  world  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  books  and  teaching  materials  for 
iuternational  studies,  especially  of  the  non- 
Western  nations.  Only  a  handful  of  univer- 
sities gave  courses  on  .Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  that  stressed  the  contemporary  world 
ETiU  fewer  offered  courses  on  Africa 

In  1962  Percy  Bidwell  reported  that  onlv 
10  per  cent  of  the  enrolled  undergraduates 
in  the  country  were  taking  courses  with  an 
international  dimension,  and  a  1964  survey 
indicated  that  less  than  lo  per  cent  of  the 
.nudents  In  four-year  colleges  offering  cou.rges 
on  the  non-Western  world  actually  took 
them.  Earlier  this  summer,  in  announcing 
a  series  of  grants  for  International  studies 
the  Ford  Foundation  warned  that  only  five 
American  Ph.D.s  relating  to  the  Chinese 
language  have  been  produced  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

One  coiUd  continue  to  recite  examples  of 
the  glaring  gaps  In  the  resources  and  com- 
mitment of  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  International  studies  and  research 
It  ought,  m  fairness,  to  be  said  that  during 
the  decade  between  the  1950s  and  1960s  ef- 
forts were  made  to  remedy  the  imbalance 
mostly  by  the  private  foundations  and  a 
lew  colleges  and  universities.  These  efforis 
were  stimulated  by  the  many  changes— eco- 
nomic, political  and  scientific— that  followed 
World  War  11, 

The  nation's  new  Internfitional  activities 
included  foreign  aid,  first  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  Then  came  increasing  requests 
from  the  newly  Independent  nations  for 
ir.^ined  manpower  to  help  in  their  develop- 
ment programs.  Membership  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions mounting  U.S.  business  investment 
abroad  (from  less  than  $12  billion  In  1950 
to  oyer  $40  billion  in  1965)  and  expanding 
scholarly  research  on  foreign  areas— all  these 
contributed  to  an  enhanced  appreciation  in 
the  United  States  of  the  value  of  interna- 
tional studies.  In  the  last  few  vears  there 
has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  foreign  area  and  lan- 
guage programs,  student  and  facultv  study 
and  research  abroad,  and  foreign  student  en- 
rollment in  the  United  States. 

The  federal  government,  moreover  has  in 
ihe  past  two  decades  come  to  relv  very  heavilv 
on  our  colleges  and  universities  "for  personnel 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  International  af- 

Yet  the  Increasing  respon.slbilities  of  the 
tmted  States  in  the  world  and  the  expand- 
ing reliance  of  the  federal  government  on  the 
colleges  and  universities  have  not  been  ac- 
companied by  comparable  infusions  of  sup- 

^  The  problem  has  been,  of  course  that  the 
:ederal  government  has  been  chieflv  nre- 
rxcupied  with  the  various  needs  and  chal- 
lenges in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and 
only  secondarily  with  replenishing  and  en- 
1  '-rging  the  intellectual  capiul  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  themselves.  The  significance 
cf  the  International  Education  Act  is  that  for 
•le  first  time  the  government  will  make  a 
ong-range  commitment  to  support  the  in- 
ternational dimension.?  of  our  colleges  and 
t.niversities  as  educational  institutions. 

A.^  the  House  Committee  Report  on  H  R 
'4b43  concluded:  "Our  institutions  are  being 
requested  to  perform  a  national  service  to 
:^-s'ime  responsibilities  far  beyond  the  needs 
'■.  The  communities  which  support  them 
i.'iere  must  be  a  commensurate  national  In- 
ve.-,tment  which  will  be  dictated  not  so  much 
oy  the  foreign  policy  requirements  of  the 
nation  or  by  the  cost-effectiveness  equations 
•-•Pplied  to  our  overseas  governmental  activi- 
ties, as  by  the  purposes  and  priorities  of  our 
Miicational  Institutions." 

The    genesis    of    the    new    legislation    was 
t^esident  Johnsons  speech  of  September  16 
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1965  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bicentennial  celebration  of 
Smlthson's  birth.  The  President  promised  to 
place  before  Congress  the  following  year  a 
comprehensive  program  of  international  edu- 
cation, designed  to  raise  the  competence  of 
the  United  States  in  International  studies 
and  to  aid  the  educational  efforts  of  the 
developing  nations.  To  carry  out  his  pro- 
posal, the  President  appointed  a  task  force 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  as  chair- 
man, and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Gardner,  a  long-time  expert  on 
International  education,  a  member 

The  result  of  the  effort.s  of  the  task  force 
came  four  months  later,  on  February  2  1966 
in  a  special  mes.sage  to  Congress  on  inter- 
national education  (see  p.ige  55)  In  his 
mes,s.age  President  Johnson  made  more  than 
two  dozen  proposals  embodying  details  of  the 
programs,  the  broad  outlines  of  which  he  had 
set  forth  In  his  Smithsonian  address  and  •at 
the  same  time  urged  passage  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966.  Among  the 
President's  proposals  were  these:  creation  of 
a  corps  of  education  officers  to  serve  in  em- 
bassies abroad,  stimulation  of  new  programs 
m  international  affairs  in  our  elementary- 
and  secondary  schools,  encouragement  of 
school-to-school  partnerships  administered 
by  the  Peace  Corps,  establishment  of  an  ex- 
change Peace  Corps,  enlargement  of  U  S  aid 
programs  in  education,  and  an  increased  flow 
of  lxx)ks  and  other  educational  materials  be- 
tween nations. 

It  is  Important  to  make  clear  that  the 
President  Intends  to  achieve  most  of  these 
objectives  either  through  Executive  order 
or  by  amending  existing  legUlation,  partic- 
ularly the  Peace  Corps  and  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance  acts.  It  Is  equally  Important  to  note 
that  the  proposed  International  Education 
Act,  the  only  new  legislative  authority  he 
requested,  does  not  deal  directiv  with  any 
of  the  proposals  just  cited  but  is  confined  to 
strengthening  the  resources  of  American  col- 
leges and  univer.sltie£  in  international  studies 
and  research.  Although  only  a  part  of  the 
President  s  overall  program,  the  lEA  is  a  cen- 
tral part  and  in  some  ways  crucial  to  the 
long-run  success  of  the  other  steps  he  is 
urging.  ^ 

After  several  days  of  hearings  bv  the  Task 
Force  on  International  Education, 'the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  on  April 
27.  1D66,  without  dissent  and  with  solid  bi- 
partisan support,  favorablv  reported  HR 
14643,  the  International  Education  Act  The 
Task  Force  heard  testimony  from  spokesmen 
for  colleges  and  universities,  business  and 
labor,  scholarly  associations  and  private 
foundations,  a*  well  as  from  top  officials  of 
the  Departments  of  State  ajid  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  AID,  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  United  states  Information  Agency' 
Herman  Weils,  Chancellor  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  one  of  the  ouistiuidlng  figures 
in  American  higher  education,  served  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Taf^k  Force. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  June  6 
by  a  vote  ol  194  to  89.  authorizes  a  five- 
year  program  totaling  $140,000,000  in  grants 
over  the  next  three  years— $10,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1967,  $40,000,000  in  1968  and 
$90,000,1300  in  1969— and  such  amounts  as 
Congress  sets  for  the  following  two  years 
One  section  of  the  bill  provides  grants  to 
universities,  or  combinations  of  them  for 
graduate  centers  of  research  and  training  in 
International  study  These  centers  might 
focus  on  a  geographical  area,  such  as  Latin 
America.  Africa,  or  China:  or  on  particular 
issues  in  world  affairs,  such  ae  population 
tropical  agriculture,  or  urbanization  In  devel- 
oping nations;  or  on  some  combination  of 
both. 

The  other  principal  section  ol  the  bill  au- 
thorizes grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  comprehensive  programs  in  international 
study  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Congress 
ho|>e6  to  see  in  time  the  exposure  of  nearly 
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all  American  undergraduates  to  some  inter- 
national studies,  of  the  non-Western  areas 
in  particular. 

The  bill  will  encourage  programs  not  only 
In  the  subjects  traditionally  concerned  with 
area  and  international  studies,  such  a*  po- 
litical science,  history,  and  foreign  languages 
but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  undergraduate 
college  as  well,  especially  the  professional 
and  pre-professional  schools  such  as  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  engineering,  and  business 
m  which  over  half  the  undergraduates  in 
the  United  States  are  enrolled 

Among  the  purposes  for  which  funds  can 
be  spent  under  both  the  graduate  aiid  un- 
dergraduate sections  of  the  bill  are  teaching 
and  research  materials,  bringing  foreign 
teachers  and  scholars  as  visiting  faculty  and 
stipends  for  individual  study  and  research 
abroad. 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  14643  Cor- 
gressmen  repeatedly  asked  witnesses  their 
judgment  on  the  best  criteria  for  selecting 
institutions  to  receive  granu  from  the  ad- 
mittedly limited  funds.  Among  the  factors 
that  seemed  to  win  general  agreement  were 
imaginative  leadership,  facultv  competence 
and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
stitution to  make  international  studies  a 
central,  not  peripheral,  concern. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Act.  moreover  it 
is  essential  for  the  administrators  to  make 
a  careful  assessment  of  existing  interna- 
tional studies  programs  both  to  draw  on 
successes  and  to  learn  from  failures  It 
seems  sound  as  wel!,  at  least  at  the  start 
to  emphasize  the  development  of  strong 
graduate  centers  as  sources  both  of  faculty 
and  teachint;  materials  for  undergraduate 
programs. 

The  bill  also  permits  grants  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  such  as 
scholarly  and  professional  organization^ 
area  studies  groups,  state  education  dep""- 
ments  with  responsibilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  educational  research  groups 
where  such  support  would  make  an  espe- 
cially Significant  contribution  to  advancing 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  graduate  and  undc- 
graduate  grants,  HR.  14643  liberalizes  the 
present  Title  VI  Langu.ige  and  Area  Study 
Program  of  the  National  Defense  Educ-i- 
tion  Act  in  order  to  promote  instruction 
not  only  in  languages  not  widely  taught  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  Czech  and  Taga- 
log,  but  also  in  such  familiar  languages  as 
French,  Italian,  and  German. 

Be<ause  the  House  Education  and  Labo- 
C:immittee  h.if  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  coordination  m 
the  many  new  federal  education  procrams 
the  Committee  intlsted  on  a  provision  In  the 
bill  for  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
activities  carried  on  under  H.R.  14643  ,is 
well  as  on  other  programs  of  the  fedenl 
government  in  International  education 

It  is  essential  to  reiterate  that,  in  spite  of 
its  title,  the  International  Education  Act  is 
not  an  education  foreign  aid  bill.  Some 
members  of  Congress  voted  against  it  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was,  while  one  mem- 
ber attacked  it  sharply  because  it  did  nothing 
to  fight  Illiteracy  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Both  views  were  mistaken.  Like 
existing  measures  cf  federal  aid  to  higher 
education,  the  lEA  will  help  colleges  ard 
universities  hene  in  the  United  States  It 
is  a  domestic  bHl.  but  its  focus  is  on  te.ich- 
ing  and  research   m   world  affairs. 

It  16  equally  aecessary  to  make  clear  that 
the  International  Education  Act  is  not 
primarily  a  bill  to  train  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts; it  IS  not  a  manpower  production'  pro- 
gram and  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

tv,''\'^/^^"  "^"^  important  to  assert  that 
xne  lEA  is  not  designed  to  make  our  col- 
leges and  unlvensltles  instruments  of  United 
States  foreign  p«Ilcy.  One  of  the  traditional 
glories   of   AmeKican   universities   has   been 
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their  freedom  from  subBerrlence  to  govern- 
ment control.  It  iB  therefore  significant  that 
the  International  Education  Act  will  not  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Stat« 
but  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  that  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  primary  Jiirlsdlctlon  over  fed- 
eral education  programs. 

In  his  message  of  February  2,  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  that  he  will  estab- 
lish a  new  Center  for  Educational  Coopera- 
tion m  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  administer  the  pro- 
grama  authorised  by  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  and  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  of 
leadership  In  International  education  gen- 
erally. The  testimony  of  both  Secretary 
Gardner  and  other  witnesses  before  the  Task 
Force  stressed  the  necessity  of  developing 
sensitive  and  cooperative  ties  betwee:i  the 
new  Center,  which  Is  yet  to  be  set  up,  and 
the  universities  and  colleges. 

A  final  word  of  warning  Is  In  order.  Al- 
though the  House  has  already  passed  the 
International  Education  Act  and  Its  prospect 
Is  bright  in  the  Senate,  there  Is  always  the 
danger  that.  In  the  absence  of  more  expres- 
sions of  support  from  the  education  com- 
munity to  Congress,  the  bill  will  be  lost  In 
the  rush  toward  adjoiirnment  In  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Its  1068  would  be  no  small  misfortune. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  now  to  labor  long 
over  the  many  reasons  we  must,  as  a  nation, 
learn  more  about  the  problenS  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  rest  of  this  planet. 

Fourteen  words  from  a  poem  by  Marianne 
Moore  tell  us  the  kind  of  world  we  live  In: 
"What  la  our  Innocence? 

What  Is  our  guUt? 

All  are  naked,  none  Is  safe." 

In  such  a  world  and  In  such  a  time,  ovir 
colleges  and  universities  must  give  their 
students  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
that  world. 

THC    CKNIXS    fob    EDtrCATIONAl.    COOPIXATION 

(Prom  "International  Education  Program. 
1966,"  published  by  Education  and  World 
Affairs,  523  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.) 
It  Is  no  accident  that  the  specific  proposal 
which  caps  the  President's  list  is  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Cooperation.  In  the  ordering  of  the 
various  reconunendatlons,  this  one  occupies 
Us  logical  place  as  first  on  the  list.  This  pro- 
posal correctly  assesses  the  type  and  location 
of  the  additional  federal  structure  needed  to 
underglrd  our  enlarged  efforts  In  Interna- 
tional education.  It  portends  the  gradual 
movement  of  the  governmental  center  of 
gravity  In  International  education  toward  Its 
natural  home  in  HEW.  For  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  real  general  headquarters  for 
efforts  in  this  field,  an  agency  whose  sole  pre- 
occupation will  be  International  education. 
Clearly,  the  Center  for  Educational  Coopera- 
tion is  the  single  most  important  feature  of 
the  new  Johnson  program. 

A  further  and  profound  significance  of  the 
Center  Is  that  it  breaks  down,  at  last,  the 
artlflclallty  with  which  we  have  divided  at 
the  ocean's  edge  our  government's  activities 
In  this  field.  An  elemental  truth  about  in- 
ternational education  is  that  It  Is  composed 
of  two  Inseparable  parts:  what  goes  on  at 
home — the  domestic  programs  of  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  the  "raising  up"  of 
new  generations  better  educated  about  world 
affairs;  and  what  goes  on  abroad — as  Ameri- 
can teachers,  scholars,  students,  and  institu- 
tions work  cooperatively  with  their  counter- 
parts In  other  countries,  learning  much  in 
the  process  and  assisting  them  In  their  own 
further  development.  .  .  .  The  promise  of  the 
new  Center  is  to'  become  the  first  federal 
agency  able  to  move  Its  funds,  its  expertise, 
and  its  prestige  wherever  the  demands  of 
international  education  take  it. 


Majok    Pbovisions    of    tkb    Inttrnational 
Edttcatiok  Act  (&Jt.  14643)   as  Passed  bt 

THX    HOTTSK    or    BzPRESENTATIVES    ON    JUNS 

6,  1966 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of 
American  educational  resources  for  Inter- 
national studies  axid  research 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    ol    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congrtss   assembled.  That  thl« 
Act  may  be  cited  at  the  'Internaiional  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966." 

FINDINGS   AND    DECLARATION 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  a  knowledge  of  other  countries 
Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  In  promoting 
mutual  understanfllng  and  cooperation  be- 
tween nations;  thait  strong  American  educa- 
tional resources  are  a  necessary  base  for 
strengthening  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries; that  this  atid  future  generations  of 
Americans  should  be  assured  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible their  intellectual  capacities  in  all  areas 
of  knowledge  pertftinlng  to  other  countries, 
peoples,  and  cultures;  and  that  it  Is  there- 
fore both  necessatj-  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Governmebt  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  resouroES  for  international  study 
and  research,  to  aaslst  in  the  developmeiit  of 
resources  and  tralted  personnel  in  academic 
and  professional  fields,  and  to  coordinate 
the  existing  and  future  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  International  educa- 
tion, to  meet  tl>e  requirements  of  world 
leader.shlp. 

CEKTEaS    FOR    ApVANCED    l^•^ERN.^TION.M, 
STUDIES 

Sec.  3.  (a»  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  arrange 
through  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  combinations  of  such  ln.stitu- 
tlons,  for  the  estibllshment.  strengthening, 
and  operation  by  them  of  graduate  centers 
which  will  be  national  and  international  re- 
sources for  reseanch  and  training  In  inter- 
national studies  and  the  International 
aspects  of  profes»ional  and  other  fields  of 
study.  Activities  carried  on  in  such  cen- 
ters may  be  conotntrated  either  on  specific 
geographical  area*  of  the  world  or  on  par- 
ticular fields  or  iatues  In  world  affairs  which 
concern  one  or  more  countries,  or  on  both. 
The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  ,to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. Including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations,  when  such  grants  will 
make  an  especially  significant  contribution 
to  attaining  the  Objectives  of  this  section. 

(b)  Grante  undier  this  section  may  be  u;;ed 
to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  establishing, 
strengthenint;.  eqtUppinGr.  and  operating  re- 
search and  trailing  centers,  including  the 
cost  of  teaching  tnd  research  materials  and 
resources,  the  cost  of  programs  lor  bringing 
visiting  scholars  Rnd  faculty  to  the  center: 
and  the  cost  of  tralnlnfr.  Improvement,  and 
travel  of  the  statf  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  this  section.  Such 
grants  may  also  Include  funds  for  stipends 
(in  sn:h  amount*  as  may  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) to  individuals  undergoing  training  in 
such  centers,  including  allowances  for  de- 
pend-^nts  and  for  travel  for  research  and 
study  here  and  abroad.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  »iade  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  fiads  necessarj'  to  carry  out 
lt«  purposes. 

GRANTS    TO    STRENCTHEN    UNDERKRADrATE    PRO- 
GRAMS IN  INTERNATIONAL  STLTJIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Th*  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  lli.^titutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  combinations  of  such  Institutions, 
to  assist  them  Itt  planning,  developing,  and 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  undergraduate  in- 
struction in   Inttmatlonal  studies.     Grants 


made  under  this  section  may  be  for  projects 
and  activities  which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
such  a  comprehensive  program  such  as — 

41)  planning  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  programs  In  in- 
ternational studies; 

(2)  teaching,  research,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  other  related  activities; 

(3)  training  of  faculty  members  In  foreign 
countries; 

(4)  expansion  of  foreign  language  courses; 

(5)  planned  and  supervised  student  work- 
study-travel  programs;  and 

f6)  programs  under  which  foreign  teach- 
ers and  scholars  may  visit  institutions  as 
visiting  faculty. 

The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. Including  professional  and 
schol.irly  associations,  when  such  grants  will 
make  an  especially  significant  contribution 
to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  section, 
(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  application 
unless  it — 

( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  for  which 
a  grant  is  authorized  under  subsection  (a); 

(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
wiilch  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practloal.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirement  of  subsection  la) ,  and 
in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assvire  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

(4i  provides  for  making  such  report.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  cf 
such  reports. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  under  this 
section  in  such  manner  and  according  to 
such  plan  as  will  most  nearly  provide  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  grants  through- 
out the  States  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  preference  to  those  institutions  which  are 
most  in  need  of  funds  for  programs  In  in- 
ternational studies  and  which  show  real 
promise  of  being  able  to  use  funds  effectively. 

As     Nations     Become     Neighbors— 3:     The 
President's  Missage 

(Note. — Tn  his  Message  to  Congress  on 
February  2,  1966,  President  Johnson  laid  out 
the  framework  for  the  first  coherent  national 
effort  In  international  education.  Only  a 
small  part  of  this  broad  program  requires 
new  legislation  (embodied  In  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966,  now  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  i 
The  rest  can  be  Implemented  by  Executive 
Order  and  by  expanding  present  programs. 

(Nonetheless,  the  Message  opened  a  new 
era  in  International  education.  For  the  first 
time  the  many  aspects  of  this  field  are  being 
looked  at  as  parts  of  a  whole.  The  Message, 
the  Act,  and  particularly  the  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Cooperation  to  be  established  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  are  expected  to  bring  international 
education  Into  focus  at  last  as  an  essential 
part  of  our  total  educational  enterprise  and 
as  a  vital  element  in  our  relations  with 
countries  around  the  world.  Below  are  the 
key  points  of  the  Message.) 
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To  strengthen  our  capacity  for  Interna- 
tional educational  cooperation  ...  I  propose 
to: 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  within  his 
Department  a  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
operation   [toj  : 

Act  as  a  channel  for  communication  be- 
tween our  missions  abroad  and  the  U.S.  edu- 
cttional  community: 

Direct  programs  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

.Assist  public  and  private  agencies  con- 
(iucting  international  education  programs 

2.  Appoint  a  Council  on  Ir  ternational 
Education.  This  Council  to  be  composed  of 
outstanding  leaders  of  American  education, 
business,  labor,  the  professions,  and  philan- 
thropy, will  advise  the  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation. 

3.  Create  a  Corps  of  Education  Officers  to 
.serve  in  the  United  States  Foreign  Service 

As  education's  representatives  abroad,  they 
will  give  sharper  direction  to  our  programs. 
Recruited  from  the  ranks  of  outstanding 
educators,  they  will  report  directlv  to  the 
Ambassador  when  serving  In  foreign  nations. 

4  Stimulate  new  programs  in  international 
.■studies  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

5.  Support  programs  of  international  scope 
in  smaller  and  developing  colleges. 

6.  Strengthen  centers  of  special  compe- 
tence in  international  research  and  train- 
ing ..  . 

I  recommend  to  the  Congre.ss  a  program  of 
incentive  grants  administered  by  HEW  for 
universities  and  groups  of  universities 

a)  to  promote  centers  of  excellence  in  deal- 
ing with  particular  problems  and  particular 
regions  of   the   world: 

b)  to  develop  administrative  staff  and 
faculties  adequate  to  maintain  long-term 
commitments  to  overseas  educational  enter- 
prises. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  AID  be  given 
authority  to  provide  support  to  American 
research  and  educational  institutions,  for  in- 
rreasing  their  capacity  to  deal  with  programs 
•f  economic  and  social  development  abrond. 
n 

To  stimulate  exchange  with  the  students 
and  teachers  of  other  lands.  .  I  propose 
Ml  at  we: 

1.  Encourage  the  growth  of  school-to- 
.■ichool  partnerships. 

Through  such  partnerships,  already  pio- 
neered on  a  small  scale,  a  US.  school  may 
a.'^sist  the  brick-and-mortar  construction  of  a 
sister  school  in  less-developed  nations.  The 
e.xchange  can  grow  to  Include  books  and 
equipment,  teacher  and  student  visits. 

1  recommend  a  goal  of  l.ooo  school-to- 
school  partnerships. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  cooperation  with  AID.' par- 
ticularly its  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram. The  chief  cost  will  be  borne  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  particlpatlne 

ScllOOls.  f  f  6 

2  Establl.sh  an  Exchange  Peace  Corps. 
These  •■Volunteers  to  America"  will  teach 

'■iCir  own  language  and  culture  in  our 
."-hools  and  colleges.  They  will  serve  in 
community  programs  alongside  VISTA  vol- 
unteers. As  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
:p:irn  while  they  serve,  those  coming  to  the 
Uruted  States  will  be  helped  to  gain  traln- 
ii:s  to  prepare  them  for  further  service  when 
'.^oy  return  home. 

I  propose  an  Initial  goal  of  5.000  volun- 

;  -'ers. 

:3    Establish  an  American  Education  Place- 

■  i.vnt  Service, 

ro  encourage  men  and  women  to  assist  in 

■  0  developing  nations  and  elsewhere  I  rec- 
•nimend  that  we  establish  an  American  Edu- 
..ition  Placement  Service  in  HEW.  It  will 
•'ft  as  an  international  recruitment  bureau 
!or  American  teachers,  and  will  provide  sup- 


plemental assistance  for  those  going  to  areas 
of  special  hardship. 

m 

To  assist  the  progress  of  education  in  de- 
veloping nations  .  .  . 

1.  Enlarge  AID  programs  of  education  as- 
sistance. 

2.  Develop  new  techniques  for  teaching 
basic  education  and  fighting  illiteracy. 

3.  Expand  U.S.  summer  teaching  corps 
programs  for  American  teachers  and  profes- 
sors who  participate   In   summer   workshops 
in  less  developed  countries 

4  Assist   the  teaching  of  English   abroad 

5  Establish  Bi-national  Educational  Foun- 
dBTlons. 

IV 

To  build  new  bridges  of  international  un- 
derstanding   .   .  , 

1.  Stimulate  conferences  of  leaders  and  ex- 
perts. 

I  have  directed  every  department  and 
agency  to  support  a  serie,".  of  seminars  for 
representatives  from  every  discipline  and 
every  culture  to  seek  answers  to  the  common 
problems   of   mankind. 

2.  Increase  the  flow  of  books  and  other 
educational   material    .  between   nations. 

3.  Improve  the  quality  of  U.S.  schools  and 
colleges  abroad. 

4  Create  .special  programs  for  future  lead- 
ers studying  in  the  United  States. 

As    Nations    Become    Neighbors — 4:     What 

Colleges  Can   Do 
(By  William  W    Marvel,  president  of  Educa- 
tion and  World  Affairs,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation established  in  1962  to  help  strength- 
en teaching  and  research  in  international 
affairs  in  higher  education  I 
It    is   late   In   the    day    to   be   arguing   the 
case  of  giving  American  undergraduates — all 
American  undergraduates — some  sense  of  the 
larger  world  community  that  will  press  in  on 
them  as  adult  citizens.     This  case  has  been 
presented    repeatedly.     Most    of    the    Issues 
have  been  defined      The   challenge  is  there 
tcjr  aU   to  see  wlio  care  to   look. 

But  have  the  college^  and  universities 
jiicked  up  the  challenge?     ' 

The  main  question,  of  course,  is  not  the 
numerical  increase  in  professors  abroad,  for- 
eign students  here,  and  all  the  other  indices 
of  activity  and  motion  In  Internauonal  edu- 
cation. The  real  issue  is  whether  an  ever- 
growing proportion  of  our  annual  crop  of 
college  graduates,  as  they  march  with  diplo- 
mas in  hand  aw.\y  from  alma  mater,  are 
educated  to  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  forces  that  are  shaping  their  world. 
Hn\e  they  been  encouraged  to  think  criti- 
cally and  constructively  about  problems  in 
our  foreign  relations  ^  Or  have  they  to  show 
for  their  four  years  of  higher  education 
nothing  better  than  a  little  satchel  of  cliches 
on  de  Gaullism,  on  Castroism,  and  on  Com- 
munist China? 

Unfortunately,  most  informed  observers  do 
not  seem  to  be  sanguine  about  our  national 
performance  on  this  front.  Although  we 
have  no  satisfactory  measures  of  national. 
or  indeed  of  institutional,  progress,  I  worry 
that  on  a  relative  scale  we  are  falling  be- 
hind. New  colleges  and  universities  are  be- 
ing created  and  existing  ones  expanded:  the 
tide  of  young  people  seeking — and  gaining — 
admission  to  higher  education  continues  to 
rise.  These  processes  are  outpacing  the  de- 
velopment of  international  perspectives  in 
the  curriculum,  in  the  campus  life,  and  In 
the  minds  of  students. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  a  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  United  States  that 
are  in  fact  highly  advanced  In  the  develop- 
ment of  an  International  dimension.  They 
have  achieved  considerable  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative expertise  and  experience,  and 
with  the  momentum  they  have  generated, 
can  carry  forward  with  relatively  little  out- 
side guidance. 
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But  the  prdblem  of  increasing  the  wisdom 
of  Americans  about  world  affairs  is  far  from 
being  solved  when  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  its  undergrtduate  institutions  have  shown 
notable  progress  (and  the  figure  is  probablv 
closer  to  5  per  centi .  We  need  to  be  deeply 
concerned  witJi  the  other,  less  developed  90 
or  95  per  cent,  because  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  future  citizens  are  being  educated  in 
these  unprogressive  institutions  The  im- 
perative can  be  simply  stated:  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  our  world  responsibilities 
and  the  high  stakes  for  mankind  th?.t  ride 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policv,  simply 
cannot  afford  to  see  large  numbers  of  our 
own  young  people  receive  a  higher  education 
which  is  untouched  by  understanding  of  the 
great  forces  at  work  in  the  world 

So  what  does  the  institution  do  that  has 
to  start  from  scratch''  No  one  can  write  an 
exact  prescription  tor  any  college  or  univer- 
sity in  Americe.  but  some  general  guidelines 
can  be  found  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  de- 
rive a  set  of  "Ibest  practices"  out  of  the  ex- 
perimentation with  new  approaches  that  has 
gone  on  in  widely  scattered  places  across  the 
nation  and  adept  to  one's  own  campus  s,?t- 
tlng  a  blend  of  the  most  relevant  of  these 
Ideiis. 

On  the  basis  of  such  an  eclectic  approach. 
1  would  propose  a  five-point  program  lor  any 
iow-base-line  Institution  that  detei-mlnes  to 
embark  on  the  course  ol  enriching  its  cur- 
riculum, campus  life,  and  student  experience 
with  an  InternBtional  perspective 

First,  the  college  must  determine  where 
the  actual  leadership  of  the  new  effort  win 
be  placed,  making  that  decision  clearly  un- 
derstood throughout  the  Institution  From 
that  time  forward,  it  must  develop  internal 
support  for  those  who  will  lead  the  new  pro- 
gram and  assure  that  sustained  attention  is 
given  to  enhancing  the  leadership  role.  This 
role  can  be  assumed  by  the  president  of  the 
institution  himself,  or  assigned  to  a  dean. 
a  senior  and  iafluentlal  faculty  member,  or 
a  small  faculty-  committee  functioning  in 
close  liaison  with  the  president  or  dean. 

Second,  the  prime  requirement  for  a  suc- 
cessful outcome  is  careful  planning  of  the 
institution's  new  approach  and  program 
This  is  the  central  and  mast  important  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  undertake  leader- 
ship. Their  initial  move  should  probably  be 
to  ascertain  present  resources  and  strengths 
by  taking  a  caraTul  inventon,-  of  Internationa; 
training,  experience,  and  competence  amoiip 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  institution 
At  the  .same  time  they  should  be  evolving  a 
clear  statement  of  the  colleges  own  mission 
and  objectives,  and  thinking  through  the 
question  of  hovr  the  development  of  a  solid 
international  dimension  would  help  to 
achieve  the  insututlon's  goal.  That  state- 
ment should  be  one  that  would  gain  wide 
acceptance  on  cempus.  A  consensus  shouid 
be  built  to  guacrantee  that  the  new  under- 
taking—to which  the  institution  will  have 
to  commit  much  energy,  time  and  money- 
begins  from  a  -wide  base  of  approval  and. 
hopefully,  of  dedication.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  Section  4  of  the  new  Inter- 
national Education  Act  emphasizes  this  kind 
of  systematic,  creative  planning  by  the  col- 
lega  Itself,  and  the  awarding  of  funds  de- 
peiWs  on  it.  Presumably  the  skill,  relev.^nce 
and  imaginativeness  of  the  planning  process 
will  have  a  major  bearing  on  where  the  par- 
ticular institution  comes  out  in  the  competi- 
tion for  federal  grants. 

Third,  those  leading  this  new  de-elopment 
in  the  college  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  literature  on  undergradviate  non- 
Western  and  international  studies.  There 
are  a  number  of  published  reports  and  other 
materials,  but  perhaps  three  stand  out  as 
the  most  releva»t  items  on  which  to  begin 
One  is  the  report  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
committee.  The  University  and  World  .M- 
fairs.  A  second  is  a  report  prepared  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Hazen  Foundation  by 
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a  committee  chaired  by  John  Naaon,  now 
president  of  Carleton  Ck>Uege.  entitled  The 
College  and  World  Affairs.  This  r^xtrt  Is 
perhaps  the  most  immediately  useful  for 
an  undergraduate  institution  starting  out 
from  a  low  baseline.  The  third  la  a  reprart 
by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
based  on  case  studies  of  about  twenty  dis- 
tinctive college  programs  In  non-Western 
studies.  Survey  of  Non-Western  Studies  In 
U.S.  Liberal  Aru  Colleges,  by  Howaid  Reed. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  Import  mt  and 
useful  items,  but  from  these  three  basic 
documents  the  inquirer  can  readily  find  his 
way  to  both  further  printed  sources  and  to 
living  situations  and  experience  to  be  tapped 
on  campuses  acroea  the  country. 

Fourth,  the  leaders  of  this  effort  at  oiur 
hypothetical,  low-base-Une  college  would  be 
well  advised  to  examine  the  patterns  of  inter- 
Instltutional  cooperation  that  might  be 
available.  These  arrangements — the  joining 
of  forces  by  a  number  of  similar  institutions 
that  are  at  the  same  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment In  the  International  field,  or  the  Unk- 
ing up  of  several  undergraduate  Institutions 
with  a  major  university — are  based  on  the 
simple  but  profoundly  relevant  principle: 
through  such  collaboration,  the  arogram 
totals,  that  is,  the  value  to  students  wUl  be 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

A  number  of  Interesting  and  piomlsing 
patterns  have  emerged  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Indiana,  for  example,  we 
see  a  leading  case  of  the  state  university  talc- 
ing a  highly  creative  and  comprehensive 
leadership  role,  not  only  for  the  other  public 
and  private  higher  institutions  of  the  state. 
but  also  in  the  development  of  international 
studies  at  the  high  school  level.  We  find 
also  several  associations  of  independent 
liberal  arts  colleges,  two  that  are  long- 
established  and  rather  formally  organized 
being  the  Oreat  Lakes  Colleges  Association, 
headed  by  Eldon  Johnson,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
with  headquarters  in  Detroit;  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  under  the 
leadership  of  Blair  Stewart,  former  Dean  of 
Oberlln,  with  offices  in  Chicago.  Although 
In  these  two  cases  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  International  studies  and  inter- 
national programs  Is  not  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  the  associations,  it  is  prominent  in 
the  current  activities  of  both. 

There  i«  another  approach  which  has  been 
called  the  "mother  hen"  principle,  an  im- 
portant example  being  found  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  area.  There  was  organized  the 
Regional  Council  for  International  Educa- 
tion, a  group  of  colleges  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
working  together  on  international  studies 
developments  in  a  cooperative  arrangement 
fostered  by  that  university. 

This  U  far  from  exhausting  the  actualities 
or  the  poBslbllitles:  various  patterns  have  al- 
ready been  tried  and  could  be  adapted  else- 
where; some  that  were  established  for  quite 
different  purposes  could  be  encom-aged  to 
take  on  responsibilities  tn  International 
education;  and  entirely  new  approaches  to 
Inter-instltutlonal  cot^eraUon  could  be 
worked  out.  If  the  size,  wealth,  faculty,  and 
library  resources,  and  general  strength  of 
the  particular  college  are  sufficient.  It  might 
accomplish  a  good  deal  on  an  Independent, 
self-contained  basis.  (Then,  however,  one 
could  argue  that  the  institution  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assimie  leadership  In  relation 
to  nearby  and  weaker  colleges.)  But  for  the 
'eat — and  that  surely  means  most  of  the 
Institutions  not  already  developed  In  in- 
ternational studies — ^It  is  urgent  that  they 
explore  opportuniues  to  Join  forces  wltli 
others  and  to  gain  the  advantages  that  can 
be  derived  from  cooperation,  Interchange, 
and  sharing. 

lAfth.  consultation  and  advice  should  t)e 
sought  from  well-informed  individuals  from 
other    coUegea,    unlvenlUee.    and    private 
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organizations— e^erlenced  educators  who 
can  contribute  substantially  to  the  institu- 
tion's own  planning  process  through  a  visit 
even  of  a  few  (lays.  Some  Individual*  are 
veritable  walking  reference  works  on  the 
history  of  InteSnational  developments  in 
education  over  the  past  twenty  years  and 
are  expert  in  appraising  the  situation  on  a 
particular  campus  and  helping  to  focus  and 
sharpen  thinking  about  It. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  five-step  ap- 
proach will  be  ifce  emergence  of  a  real  on- 
campus  center  of  expertise  in  the  problem 
of  college  and  aurrlculum  development  in 
the  international  field.  Along  the  way.  the 
college  progr.^m  leaders  will  become  ever 
more  knowledgeaible  and  widely  acquainted 
w^ith  International  exchange  programs  and 
available  funding  opportunities;  they  will 
discover  what  sources  may  be  tapped  for  ad- 
vice and  help  t©  send  faculty  abroad  for 
additional  tralniBg  or  "exposure"  in  foreign 
cultures;  to  place  key  teachers  in  special 
summer  Institutes  In  languages  or  discipli- 
nary subjects;  to  tend  student  groups  abroad 
under  carefully  iWDrked-out  programs;  and  to 
bring  to  the  canijpus  a  foreign  student  con- 
tingent of  appropriate  size,  composition,  and 
national  origin. 

Across  the  fac9  of  America  are  many  cen- 
ters Of  strength  $nd  expertise,  a  number  of 
existing  national  programs  th.at  individual 
colleges  or  groups  of  colleges  can  draw  on  to 
support  their  own  efforts.  The  mam  prob- 
lems are  learning  enough  about  what  and 
where  these  oppc»-tunities  are,  and  then  fit- 
ting all  the  pieces  together  In  a  careful  and 
sensible  blend — one  that  is  consonant  with 
the  goals  and  po^sibUities  of  the  particular 
institution,  one  ttat  will  assure  a  broadened, 
deepened,  more  lively,  more  rigorous,  and 
more  relevant  educational  experience  for  the 
students. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  these  suggested 
gruldcUnes  do  not  add  up  to  a  blueprint  for 
the  development  of  every  college,  or  Indeed 
of  any  single  college,  in  the  International 
field.  They  merely  suggest  a  sequence  of 
necessary  and  useful  steps  to  move  the  p.-ir- 
ticular  institution — its  faculty,  administra- 
tion and  students — up  to  a  point  where  the 
college  can  becolie  competitive  for  people 
and  funds,  where  it  Is  poised  for  launching 
Into  seif-sustalnitig  growth,  if  you  will,  on 
the  International  front  of  higher  education. 
Without  maidng  any  specific  reference  in 
every  sentence  to  the  Intc-rnatlonal  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  I  have  nevertheless  been 
talking  essentially  about  the  substance  of 
that  proposed  piece  of  legislation  and  its 
meaning  for  the  oolleges  of  America.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  especially  of  Sec- 
tion 4.  in  order  tor  colleges  to  qualify  for 
grants  they  will  have  to  go  through  a  process 
of  self-evaluatloa  and  planning  along  the 
lines  outlined  here.  The  point  I  have  tried 
to  make,  therefora.  Is  that  even  when  colleges 
start  from  a  modest  base-line,  there  are  sig- 
lUflcant  and  fruitful  things  they  can  do  to 
achieve  ultimately  a  solid  international  di- 
mension in  their  curriculum  and  campus 
life.  In  the  last  analysis,  these  are  not  only 
things  which  the  colleges  can  do,  they  are 
things  which  the  colleges  should  and  must 
do,  not  merely  to  obtain  federal  funds,  not 
to  curry  favor  wlta  foundations,  not  to  evolve 
flashy  programs  to  Impress  alumni — but 
simply  out  of  the  tnost  fundamental  respon- 
sibility which  rest*  on  them  at  this  stage  in 
history  of  America  and  the  world,  an  obliga- 
tion they  have  by  virtue  of  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  instltutiens  of  higher  learning. 

As  Nations  Becoi^e  Neichboss — 5:   Unoffi- 
cial   Ambassadors 
(By  Cal  SutUff,  mass  media  director  for  the 
International  Committee  of  YMCA's) 
(Not*. — ^The  International  Student  Serv- 
ice  (I8S>    is  a  volunteer  welcoming  agency 
for  foreign  stadents  arriving  tn  this  coun- 
try.     Over    the    pRst    twenty    years.    It    has 


grown  from  a  small  operation  with  a  tiny 
staff  and  a  handful  of  volunteers  meeting 
200  to  300  foreign  students  a  year,  to  today's 
expended  and  diversified  operation  handling 
programs  for  several  thousand  visitors. 

( ISS.  whose  corporate  body  is  the  National 
Board  of  YMCAs,  is  financed  by  oontribvi- 
tlons  from  the  International  Committee  of 
YMCAs,  church  boards,  and  universities, 
among  others.  A  portion  of  the  World  Day 
of  Prayer  offering  is  allocated  to  ISS,  and 
foundations  have  financed  the  experimental 
stages  of  such  programs  as  VISIT.) 

The  young  Indian  student  hesitated  as  lie 
walked  through  the  gate  at  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  and  into  the  sea  of  foreign- 
looking  faces.  This  was  his  first  trip  out  of 
India  and  the  unfolding  of  a  long  awaited 
dream:  to  be  a  student  In  the  United  States. 
Taking  a  deep  breath,  he  strode  Into  the  pub- 
lic health  area  and  presented  his  vaccination 
certificate  and  X-ray. 

An  inspector  mounted  the  X-ray  in  the 
lUtinilnated  frame,  and  glanced  about. 
"Have  you  ever  had  tuberculosis?"  the  stu- 
dent was  asked.  "No,  sir,"  he  replied,  aware 
that  the  man's  tone  was  severe. 

Within  an  hour  he  found  himself  at  the 
US.  Public  Health  Service  hospital  on  St^ten 
Island  in  New  York  harbor.  There  was  a 
suspicious  shadow  on  hJs  X-ray  and  a  new 
picture  had  to  be  made.  He  would  miss  the 
connecting  flight  to  his  university,  and  had 
yet  to  hear  a  friendly  word  or  meet  anyone 
who  was  particularly  Interested  in  him  or  his 
problem. 

When  he  was  officially  cleared,  six  hours 
later,  he  was  even  more  apprehensive  and 
lonely.  He  had  no  Idea  how  to  get  to  Man- 
hattan, much  less  how  to  get  to  Chicago. 
His  first  Impressions  of  the  United  States  had 
been  indelibly  formed.  He  would  eventually 
'find  his  way  to  his  university,  but  the  mem- 
ory of  those  first  lonely  hours  in  the  U.S. 
would  always  linger. 

For  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  approx- 
imately 21,500  foreign  students  arriving  in 
the  U.S.  last  year  from  countries  other  than 
Canada  and  Mexico,  these  early  impressions 
were  quite  different,  however.  Aporn  Cham- 
patong  of  Thailand  was  typical: 

When  her  letter  of  admission  arrived  from 
the  University  of  Indiana,  she  found  a  small 
slip  of  paper  attached,  telling  her  that  a 
representative  of  the  International  Student 
Service,  we.aring  a  "Poreign  Student  Adviser" 
armband,  would  meet  and  assist  her  when 
she  .arrived  in  the  United  States.  All  she 
need  do  was  send  the  details  of  her 
Itinerary. 

When  Miss  Champatong  disembarked  from 
her  Pan  American  aight  at  San  Prancisco, 
"Foreign  Student  AdvUer"'  Stephen  Yost 
was  waiting.  In  the  minutes  that  followed 
she  was  accompanied  through  customs  and 
Immigration  procedures,  and  was  soon  deep 
In  conversation  with  her  host. 

Because  she  arrived  during  the  airline 
strike,  her  connecting  flight  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  had  been  cancelled.  Within 
the  hour  Yost  arranged  another  flight  which 
would  leave  the  next  day.  reserved  an  Inex- 
pensive room  for  her  for  the  night,  a.nd 
helped  her  board  the  bus  to  her  hotel. 

To  provide  a  welcome  to  our  country  for 
more  than  13,000  arriving  students  at  two 
dozen  ports  of  entry  is  no  small  undertak- 
ing. It  is  accomplished  by  an  arrival  staff  of 
eleven,  with  the  aid  of  225  volunteers  spread 
from  Boston  to  Miami  to  Houston  to 
Seattle. 

Selby  nemlng,  a  twenty-two-year-old  Vas- 
sar  graduate,  is  one  of  the  paid  staff  mem- 
bers working  with  the  arrival  program  In  New 
York  and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  volun- 
teers there.  Staff  and  volunteers  together 
welcome  more  than  9,000  students  In  New 
York  each  year.  Miss  nemlng  personally 
meets  students  at  all  three  airports  plus 
Manhattan,  Newark,  and  Brooklyn  piers. 
She  speaks  French  and  "some  Oerman"  and 


is  an  expert  at  calmliig  nervous  students, 
tracing  lost  suitcases,  and  finding  decent 
rooms  in  New  York  hotels  at  $3  (student 
rate)  per  night.  Although  on  occasion  she 
has  to  leave  her  East  55th  Street  apartment 
at  4  a.m.  to  meet  an  early  flight  and  has 
spent  more  than  one  night  sleeping  in  the 
ladies  lounge  at  Kennedy  airport,  she  says, 
"This  Job  Is  so  interesting  its  almost  like  not 
working."  The  average  tenure  of  people  In 
her  position  however,  is  about  a  year  and  a 
h;.If. 

Volunteers  u.«,u.ally  have  a  less  demanding 
schedule,  although  a  few  give  their  services 
full  time  during  tlielr  summer  vacation. 
More  typical  of  the  arrival  program  volun- 
teers is  Burton  Goldstein,  a  thirty-one-year- 
old  insurance  executive  in  Chicago.  He  co- 
ordinates a  group  of  fifteen  men  who  meet 
foreign  visitors  at  O'Hare  airport  and  assist 
them  through  the  maze  of  liealth  documents, 
baggage  checks,  currency  exchange,  ground 
transportation  arrangements,  etc.  The  vol- 
unteers Include  a  lawyer,  a  chemical  research 
analyst,  a  printer,  an  Investment  counselor 
and  others  who  became  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram when  their  Y's  Men's  Club  took  on  the 
ISS  project.  "Since  we  meet  about  six  stu- 
dents a  week  it's  not  too  much  for  any  one 
man,"  Goldstein  says. 

How  Important  is  it  to  meet  a  student, 
sometimes  for  only  a  few  minutes  between 
planes?  The  U.S.  State  Department  seems 
to  think  it  is  very  important,  for  it  supplies 
Its  consulates  all  over  tlie  world  with  infor- 
mation about  ISS  services  to  be  given  to  stu- 
dents departing  for  the  States.  But  the 
words  of  a  lonely  Japanese  student  who  was 
met  In  San  Francisco  by  ISS  volunteers, 
though  far  from  eloquent,  perhaps  commu- 
nicate the  Importance  of  the  program  even 
more  clearly:  "A  shock  and  an  impression 
which  I  got  at  the  ship  station  were  so  large. 
because  I  had  only  thought  that  America  is 
one  of  business  and  competition.  By  your 
kind  action,  I  felt  I  was  at  another  country. 
And  your  action  was  enough  to  let  my  preju- 
dice to  America  improve.  I  think  I  was  very 
happy  to  see  an  American  people's  good  will 
as  soon  as  arriving  America.  Thank  you  very 
much."  ' 

OTHER  KS  PROGRAMS 

Vtstf 
In  more  than  138  communities  in  forty-six 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ameri- 
can families  stand  ready  to  open  their  homes 
to  foreign  studente  who  wish  to  sec  more  of 
the  United  States  and  get  to  know  Americans 
across  their  dining-room  tables. 

The  student  maps  out  a  travel  schedule 
through  communities  where  there  are  host 
families  and  submits  it  to  ISS  headquarters 
at  291  Broadway  In  New  York  City.  Once 
the  application  has  been  approved,  the  stu- 
dent receives  an  IdentlficaUon  card  and  the 
names  of  commimlty  chairmen  in  the  places 
he  will  visit.  He  sends  exact  travel  informa- 
tion to  the  chairmen  who  then  line  up  host 
families  for  him  to  say  with.  It  is  suggested 
that  he  stay  in  each  community  about  three 
days.  Information  provided  on  his  applica- 
tion Is  forwarded  to  the  community  chair- 
men so  that  hosts  know  in  advance  what 
the  students'  field  of  study  and  special  In- 
terests are.  as  well  as  any  dietary  restrictions. 

Local  hosts  have  been  recruited  by  a  wide 
variety  of  community  organizations.  Includ- 
ing United  Church  Women,  'YMCAs,  Y'WCAs, 
and  the  International  HospltaUty  Centers. 
There  are  more  than  10,000  volunteer  fam- 
i'.les  presently  participating  in  the  VISIT 
program,  and  844  foreign  students  have 
scheduled  VISITS  for  this  summer.  In  a 
typical  tour  a  student  stays  In  the  homes 
of  a  down  different  families  in  six  different 
communities. 

Educational  travel  programs 
A   variety   of  special   Interest   group*   are 
b.-oi!ght  to  this  country  by  the  Sute  Depart- 
ment   and    private    organizations    here    and 
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abroad.  To  give  them  a  closer  look  at  Amer- 
ican life  these  agencies  arrange  with  ISS 
to  give  them  tours  which  include  homeetays, 
professional  contacts,  seminars,  and  short- 
term  courses. 

For  instance,  a  group  of  ten  Syrian  stu- 
dents of  engineering,  brought  to  America  by 
the  State  Department,  just  concluded  a  thir- 
ty-four-day tour  on  which  they  visited  six 
universities,  mei  with  groups  of  American 
engineers,  visited  numerous  points  of  inter- 
est in  their  field — such  as  the  power  plant  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  harbor  facilities  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  stajed  with  American  families 
along  the  way. 

Industrial  relations  students  from  Mexico, 
secondary-school  student  leaders  from  Mar- 
tinique, journalism  students  from  Venezuela, 
and  many  similar  groups  have  been  pro- 
gri^med  by  ISS — forty-one  in  the  last  twelve 
months. 

I-.tcrvational  carnp  cO'jnsclor  progra-ns 
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Qualified  young  adults  from  abroad  be- 
come counselors  in  American  summer  camps. 
This  summer  349  such  counselors  are  serving 
in  252  camps  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
close  of  the  camping  season,  a  tour  is  pro- 
vided for  the  counselors,  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  live  for  two  and  a  half  weeks 
with  American  families. 

As  Nations  Become  Neighbors — 6:  .An  Exper- 
iment That  \Vork.ed 
(By  Bonnie  Stretch » 
As  the  world  grows  smaller,  the  necessity 
for  better  understjuiding  of  other  peoples  and 
cultures  becomes  more  widely  accepted.  As 
a  result,  Increasing  numbers  of  American 
students,  teachers,  and  scholars  are  s!>endlng 
time  abroad,  and  even  larger  numbers  of 
foreign  students  and  scholars  are  coming  to 
the  U.S.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
study  and  travel  abroad  are  not  automatically 
successful.  Without  adequate  preparation, 
the  experience  of  living  in  an  alien  culture 
may,  at  best,  have  limited  benefits,  and  at 
worst,  prove  a  personal  disaster. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  agencies  have 
for  many  years  been  refining  the  techniques 
of  making  foreign  study  a  poeltive  experience 
for  individuals  and  for  groups.  One  of  these, 
the  Experiment  in  Int<>rnational  Living  in 
Putney.  Vermont,  has.  sJnce  1932,  been  sjxvn- 
sorlng  a  summer-abroad  program  for  college 
students,  in  an  effort  to  enccurage  interna- 
tional understanding  and  goodwill. 

The  traditional  Experiment  program  sends 
American  college  students  abroad,  and  brings 
foreign  students  to  the  United  States,  for  an 
eight-week    summer    period.      The    heart    of 
the    experience    is    a    four-week    visit    in    a 
private   home — the   "homestay" — where   the 
young  person  lives  as  a  member  of  the  famUy. 
This  homestay  is  designed  to  Immerse  the 
student  wholly  in  another  culture,  deepening 
his   understanding   not   only    of   the   foreign 
country  and  its  people,  but  also  of  himself 
as  a  person  and  of  his  relation?  with  others. 
After  the  homestay,  a  member  of  each  host 
family    joins    the    whole    group    of   Experi- 
menters  for  four   weeks   of   Informal   travel 
and   sight-seeing   arotmd   the  host   country. 
But  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the 
Experiment's    traditional    summer    program 
may  be  shocked  by  the  variety  of  activities 
that  engage  the  organization  today.    In  1961. 
Sargent  Shriver  contracted  with  the  Experi- 
ment to  train  the  first  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers.    (Since  then  it  has  trained  more  Peace 
Corps  groups  than  any  other  organiaation  ) 
In  the  last  five  years  more  than  two  dozen 
colleges    and    unlversltle*   have   sought    the 
Experiment's  services  in  preparing  their  stu- 
dents for  study  abroad,   and   in   providing 
orientation  for  foreign  students  coming  to 
American  campuses.     In  addition,   the   Ex- 
periment provides  conrses  of  intensive  lan- 
guage study,  sponsors  work-study  programs 
abroad     in     cooperation    with     professional 
groups  and  universities,  and  administers  spe- 


cial  programs  for  a  variety  of  private  and 
public  agenclesw 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  Experiment  s 
programs,  and  the  consequent  requests  for 
help  from  othtr  agencies,  lies  in  a  unique 
process  cf  orientation.  This  is  based  on  the 
seemingly  obvious,  but  often  ignored,  prem- 
ise that  there  is  a  profoundly  important 
personal  dimension  to  international  ex- 
change. When  a  person  steps  into  a  new 
and  strange  culture,  he  inevitably  suffers  a 
degree  of  cult  we  shock  "  as  he  struggles  to 
adapt  to  a  pattern  of  manners  and  more  for- 
eign to  him  And  the  success  with  which  he 
adapts  depends  in  large  degree  on  the  prep- 
aration he  has  xecelved. 

Most  insii  tuitions  sponsoring  exchange 
programs  prepare  students  by  telling  them 
something  about  the  history  and  customs  of 
the  host  countrj'.  and  often  by  insisting  on 
some  facility  wiJth  the  native  language.  The 
Experiment  does  this.  too.  but  its  main  em- 
phasis is  on  developing  attitudes  that  will 
sustain  the  individual  in  an  alien  environ- 
ment. Through  lectures,  films,  reading,  and. 
most  import.'.nt.  intensive  group  discussions! 
an  effort  is  made  to  counter  preconceptions, 
allay  lears.  and  increase  the  individual's  re- 
ceptivity to  the  impending  experience.  As 
the  Experiment  characterizes  the  process,  it 
prepares  the  individual  to  "expect  the  unex- 
pected'— and  to  accept  it. 

Most  of  the  orientation  takes  place  at  the 
School  for  International  Training  (SJT) 
near  Brattleboro.  Here  In  the  peaceful 
reaches  of  the  Green  Mountain  coimtry.  in- 
bound and  outbound  groups  of  students  ineet 
in  an  internaticnal  melange,  A  group  of 
African  sludenu  arrives,  en  route  to  Amer- 
ican campuses.  An  American  group  pre- 
pares to  leave  for  India,  A  group  of  Jap- 
anese teachers  busy  themselves  perfecting 
their  English.  Five  or  six  languages  can  be 
heard  at  once  Language  laboratories  are 
open— and  busy— twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
And  groups,  deep  in  discussion,  are  found 
everywhere. 

Secondary  to  orientation  is  intensive  lan- 
guage training.  (When  there  are  only  two 
or  three  weeks,  everything  is  "intensive  ") 
Language  tralmng  is  the  biggest  single 
change  in  the  Experiment  in  thirty  years. 
Begun  in  1961.  in  response  to  Peace  Corps 
needs,  it  was  quickly  expanded  to  serve  all 
Experiment  prof^rams.  This  summer.  SIT 
provided  courses  in  14  languages,  ranging 
from  African  dialects  through  Serbo-Croa- 
Uan.  Portuguese,  and  Parsl— not  to  mention 
extensive  courses  in  English-as-a-foreign- 
language  for  incoming  groups.  The  emphasis 
is  on  speaking  aod  understanding — often  the 
students  don't  see  the  written  language  un- 
til they  are  more  than  halfway  through  the 
course. 

Depending  on. the  language  to  be  learned, 
the  length  of  tke  training  period,  and  the 
type  of  program  overseas,  the  students  re- 
ceive up  to  360  hours  of  instruction.  Ex- 
perimenters headed  for  a  summer  in  Europe 
cram  into  three  weeks  a  100-hour  course  (the 
equiv:,ienl  of  one  year  of  college  study). 

On  the  basis  of  its  more  than  thirty  years' 
experience,  the  Experiment  is  able  to  offer 
a  variety  of  services  to  other  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals.  Some  colleges 
and  universities,  for  instance,  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Experiment  in  setting  up 
study-abroad  programs  for  their  own  stu- 
dents. The  Putney  people  leave  responslbU- 
Ity  for  the  acadetnic  aspects  of  the  program 
to  the  coUege.  bm  insUt  on  their  own  stand- 
ards for  the  personal  qualifications  of  stu- 
denu  and  leaders,  for  orientation,  and  for 
the  general  outline  of  the  program.  Objec- 
tives of  the  progmm  must  be  clearlv  defined, 
and  a  preliminary  trip  to  determine  the  ad- 
vantages and  Ihnltatlonfi  of  the  proposed  lo- 
cation must  be  made. 

Not  infrequently  the  college  finds  that  It 
has  a  rather  different  program  than  originally 
conceived.     Most  colleges,  for  example,  want 
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to  send  their  students  to  a  leading  university 
even'though  differences  in  the  academic  cal- 
endar, language  difficulties,  and  the  aca- 
demic preparation  of  the  students  may  make 
this  unsuitable.  Purthermore,  university 
cities  are  almoet  always  short  on  housing. 
"Most  of  the  time  the  students  will  get  more 
out  of  a  stay  in  Di]on  than  one  In  Paris," 
says  Sue  Pllescher,  director  of  outbound  pro- 
grams. "But  try  to  tell  that  to  a  professor. 
Too  many  have  to  find  out  the  hard  way." 

A  second  kind  of  program  sponsored  by  the 
Experiment  is  independent  study  abroad  for 
students  from  different  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Each  student  works  out  an  aca- 
demic program  with  his  campiis  advisor,  and 
then  applies  to  the  Experiment  for  admission 
to  the  program.  If  accepted,  he  is  exposed 
to  the  orientation  program,  assigned  to  a 
homestay  in  the  country  of  his  choice,  and 
then  allowed  to  pursue  his  particular  aca- 
demic Interest,  with  some  guidance  from 
an  Experiment  leader- professor  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  host  country 
and  the  resources  it  can  offer  the  Individual 
student. 

Many  colleges  also  seek  Experiment  cooper- 
ation In  preparing  foreign  students  for  effec- 
tive matriculation  on  their  home  campuses. 
For  more  than  1,200  students  headed  for 
American  campuses  each  year,  S.I.T.  serves  as 
a  cultural  and  academic  point  of  entry.  Most 
Of  these  students  are  not  sponsored  by  oflScial 
agencies,  either  native  or  American,  and  are 
here  on  their  own  resources.  Others  are  stu- 
dents who  are  sponsored  by  the  African 
Scholarship  Program  of  American  Universi- 
ties, or  the  Latin  American  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram of  American  Unlversltiea.  The  Experi- 
ment puts  them  through  the  orientation  pro- 
gram and  provides  a  homestay  for  them  be- 
fore they  go  on  to  their  campus  destination. 
American  hoet  families  are  specially  in- 
structed in  how  to  help  the  student  prepare 
for  hla  college  experience,  and  Incidental 
t>er8onaI  aids  are  provided  to  help  the  stu- 
dent adjust  to  his  new  environment. 

Studies  made  at  a  number  of  colleges  indi- 
cate that  these  students  benefit  substan- 
tially. They  make  higher  grades  than  other 
foreign  students,  adapt  better  to  college  life, 
and  participate  more  fully  in  extracurricular 
activities.  This,  clearly.  Is  the  final  test. 
What  works,  what  doesn't,  and  why? 

As  demands  on  the  Experiment  have  be- 
come more  numerous,  evaluation  of  programs 
has  become  more  necessary.  In  1958  the 
trustees  set  up  an  Education  and  Evalua- 
tion Committee  to  help  determine  which  pro- 
posals are  consistent  with  the  organization's 
basic  purpose.  This  year,  requests  from 
colleges  for  cooperative  programs  were  so 
numerous  that  standards  bad  to  be  set  In 
writing. 

Oovemment  programs  are  subject  to  the 
same  scrutiny.  .AID,  for  example,  insists  on 
paying  participants  in  their  programs  on  a 
per  diem  basis,  which  the  Experiment  feels 
Is  psychologically  harmful  to  the  orienta- 
tion process.  Putney  dropped  an  AID  pro- 
gram this  year  jiartly  for  this  reason. 

A  State  Department  program,  Council  for 
Leaders  and  Specialists,  doesn't  even  call  for 
a  homestay.  Nonetheless,  the  Experiment 
has  been  administering  It  since  1963.  Es- 
sentially, the  Council's  ]ob  Is  to  Implement 
programs  requested  by  Individual  foreign 
visitors — leaders  In  education,  medicine, 
commerce  and  Industry,  and  journalism — 
which  often  means  a  whirlwind  tour.  This 
program  has  been  reconsidered  twice  since 
1963.  but  has  been  retained.  Experiment 
philosophy  has  had  some  effect  on  individ- 
uals, encouraging  longer  stays  In  fewer  com- 
munities, more  visits  to  small  towns,  and 
homestays  with  American  families. 

"Well  take  on  a  project  like  this  If  we 
think  we  can  Improve  It,"  says  Randolph 
Major,  chairman  of  evaluation  and  research. 


But  he  admits  th»t  the  State  Department 
has  been  more  impressed  by  Putney's  efficient 
administration  that  by  Its  philosophy. 

Change  and  growth  pre.ss  hard  on  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  problem  of  Just  where  it 
is  going  is  crucial.  Federal  monies  entice 
growth  for  its  own  »ake;  at  the  same  time  the 
temptation  exists  ^mply  to  do  more  of  what 
has  worked  so  well.  But  the  fields  of  Inter- 
national education  and  International  rela- 
tions still  need  further  exploration  and  ex- 
periment Secondary  school  programs  need 
a  harder  look,  and  much  remains  to  be  done 
with  business  and  industry. 

The  School  of  iBternatlonal  Training  has 
potential  that  has  yet  to  be  explored,  and  a 
trustee  committee  lias  been  appointed  to 
plan  for  ttie  next  five  years.  Fall  of  1967 
will  see  the  first  step — a  new  "intern"  pro- 
gram  to  prepare  college  graduates  for  work  in 
international  service.  The  present  outline 
calls  for  a  five-quarter  program:  two  quarters 
spent  overseas,  the  remainder  on  campus  and 
in  a  variety  of  intjernshlps  with  puljllc  and 
private  international  organizations.  Em- 
phasis, of  course,  vtill  be  on  human  relations 
and  psychological  llexibllity. 

This  is  the  Experiment's  special  contribu- 
tion to  Internatiotial  affairs.  It  has  spent 
thirty  years  refining  an  ideal  into  a  w^ork- 
ing  reality,  and  tht  time  has  come  when  the 
techniques  developed  are  needed  in  a 
variety  of  International  fields.  A  business- 
man abroad  can  d©  more  for  his  company  If 
he  respects  and  understands  the  people  he  is 
dealing  with.  Tlie  scholar's  research  im- 
proves if  he  is  at  e»se  in  his  environment. 

As  others  adapt  Experiment  services  to 
their  needs,  the  organization's  trustees  are 
looking  to  the  future.  One  board  member  is 
exploring  the  possltoUlty  of  an  Experiment  to 
mainland  China  a4  soon  as  it  becomes  polit- 
ically feasible.  Otllers  are  wondering  If  S.I.T. 
should  become  a  degree-granting  institution. 
Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  Idea  is  the 
training  of  internntlonal  mediators  to  add 
to  the  peacekeeping  tools  of  the  U.N.  Using 
labor  arbitration  »  a  model,  SIT.  may  one 
day  develop  a  new  International  career.  Any- 
one who  reads  his  morning  paper  must  hope 
that  day   is   coming  soon. 


SHORTAGE  OF  NICKEL 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  peiitleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RhodesI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Bequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  clearly  evident  in 
recent  months  that  the  consumer  de- 
mand for  nickel  has  been  placing  a  rap- 
idly increasing  strain  on  the  ability  of 
suppliers  to  meet  the  demand.  A  number 
of  industries  locBted  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Permsylvania  are 
dependent  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  nickel 
because  without  it  operations  must  be 
curtailed.  Such  a  curtailment  means  a 
reduction  of  the  work  force  of  these  in- 
dustries. 

Empire  Steel  Casting,  Inc.,  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  Is  one  of  tlie  companies  now  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to-- 
meet  production  schedules  due  to  the 
shortage  of  thia  critical  raw  material. 
After  some  Invastigation,  I  found  that 
this  company's  problem  was  not  unique. 
The  nickel  ore  shortage  is  nationwide 


and  is  threatening  the  operations  and 
the  jobs  of  many  industries. 

One  method  of  alleviating  the  short- 
age would  be  for  Congress  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  nickel  from  the  Govern- 
ment stockpiles.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  24.5  million  pounds  of  nickel 
from  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpile  Act.  All  the  exec- 
utive agencies  involved  are  on  record  in 
favor  of  this  method  of  relief. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planniiig  has 
determined  that  the  material  is  not  re- 
quired to  meet  current  stockpile  needs 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  it  iias  no  objection  to  the  bill. 
In  addition,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  allocating  the  released 
nickel,  has  indicated  to  Congress  that  a 
release  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  fill 
urgent  industry  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  in  view  of  the 
critical  nickel  supply  situation  which 
now  prevails  throughout  the  coimtry. 
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BILL  TO  PERMIT  TEACHERS  TO  DE- 
DUCT  EXPENSES   OF   EDUCATION 
FROM  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 
Mr.    GETTYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  teach- 
ers to  deduct  their  expenses  of  education 
from  Federal  income  taxes. 

An  adequate  supply  of  highly  trained 
teachers  is  essential  to  our  efforts  to  im- 
pi-ove  the  excellence  of  education  and  to 
take  full  advantage  of  recent  legislation 
designed  to  help  achieve  this  purpose. 

As  adequate  salaries  are  necessary  in 
order  to  attract  well  trained  and  compe- 
tent teachers,  incentives  are  necessary 
to  insure  that  teachers  will  continue  lo 
upgrade  their  abilities  and  skills  through 
further  training  and  education. 

Businessmen  are  allowed  to  take  tax 
deductions  for  legitimate  expenses.  So 
should  it  be  with  teachers,  whose  tools 
are  the  skills  of  their  profession. 

Our  teachers  should  be  permitted  to 
,  avail  themselves  of  every  reasonable 
means  of  keeping  up  with  new  develop- 
ments in  their  profession  and  of  acquir- 
ing new  teaching  techniques  and  meth- 
ods as  they  are  developed. 

My  State  of  Maine,  along  with  othei .-; 
is  cuiTently  experiencing  severe  teacher 
shortages.  This  is  a  tragic  development 
in  the  light  of  recent  legislative  measures 
taken  by  Congress  to  improve  education 
in  our  Nation. 

A  recent  Internal  Revenue  Service  rul- 
ing which  disallows  the  deduction  of 
teachers'  educational  expense  will  in- 
tensify our  teacher  shoi-tage.     My  bil! 


similar  to  others  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, would  extend  to  them  privileges 
similar  to  those  available  to  other  busi- 
ness and  professional  people. 

We  can  make  no  better  investment  in 
the  future  well-being  of  our  country  than 
to  provide  our  youth  with  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  opportunities.  The 
chief  Incrcdiont  of  good  education  is  good 
teachers. 


HIGH    INTEREST    RATES    KiTD    RIP 
VAN  WINKLE 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  pentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  may  extend 
Ws  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ii;  i960 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Church!  performed  the  role  of  kevnote 
.■speaker  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  with  honor  and  distinction 
He  delivered  a  brilliant  and  eloquent 
keynote  address.  In  this  address  he 
said: 

I  swear  Rip  Van  Winkle  could  have  cone 
to  sleep  during  anytime  in  this  centurv  past 
.'.nd  upon  awakening,  could  readily  Jiave  de- 
termined which  party  was  in  control  merely 
by  Mking.  ••How  high  are  the  interest 
rnes?  And,  If  they  were  hovering  up  there 
close  to  the  ceiling,  he  could  bet  his  life  that 
the  Republicans  had  taken  over  in  Washlne- 
ton.  ° 

t,.*^"^  °^nl^*  ""*  """^  "'■  ^^'^  adminutr.1. 
tlon    in   1953.  was  to  raise  the  interest  rates 

^Th  n?  ""^  ^^  ^""^^^y  """^^  'l^e  taxpayers 
tl2  billion,  just  to  pay  the  Increa.sed  Inte're'^t 
on  the  national  debt.  Imagine  what  the 
boosted  tax  cost  has  been  on  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  States,  the  cities,  and  the 
school  dlstricU  of  the  land. 

Uiifortunately.  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
astrous action  taken  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  December  1965  when  they 
raised  interest  rates  by  371-2  percent  in- 
terest rates  have  reached  modern 'all- 
time  highs.  This  is  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation and  one  which  does  severe  vio- 
lence to  the  promises  of  the  Democratic 
Party  concerning  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates  as  spelled  out  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic platforms  of  1960  and  1964 
which  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Phom  the  Democratic  Platform  or  i960 

SECTION    m:    ANT,  END    TO   TIGHT    MONET 

As  the  first  step  In  speeding  economic 
growth,  a  Democratic  President  will  put  an 
end  to  the  present  high -interest,  tiifht- 
tnoney  policy. 

This  policy  has  failed  in  its  stated  pur- 
p.,se— to  keep  prices  down,  it  has  given  us 
-■^0  recessions  within  6  years,  bankrupted 
many  of  our  farmers,  produced  a  record 
number  of  business  failures,  and  added  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  unnecessary  higher  inter- 
est charges  to  government  budgets  and  the 
cost  of  living. 

A  new  Democratic  administration  will  re- 
ject this  philosophy  of  economic  slowdown, 
we  are  committed  to  maximum  employment 
M  decent  wages  and  with  fair  proflts,  m  & 
•ar  more  productlye,  expanding  economy. 

Tne  Bepubllca«  high-Interest  policy  hu 
extracted  a  costly  toll  from  every  American 


who  haa  financed  a  home,  an  automobile  a 
refrigerator  or  a  television  set. 

It  has  foisted  added  burdens  on  taxpayers 
of  State  and  local  governments  vihlcb  must 
borrow  for  schools  and  other  public  services 

It  n:is  added  to  the  cost  of  many  goods 
and  services,  and  hence  has  been  Itself  a 
factor  in  inflation. 

It  has  created  windfalls  for  many  financial 
Institutions. 

The  «9  billion  of  added  Interest  charges 
on  the  national  debt  would  have  been  even 
higher  but  for  Uie  prudent  insistence  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  that  the  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates  for  long-term  Government  bonds 
be  maintained. 

Fpom   the  Democratic  Platfohm  or   1964 

A.S    END    TO    tight    MONEY 

In  1960.  we  proposed— "As  the  first  step  in 
."speeding  economic  growth,  a  Democratic 
President  win  put  an  end  to  the  present 
hlsrh-lnterest.  tight  monev  policy. 

"This  policy  has  failed 'in  its  "stated  pur- 
pose—to keep  prices  down.  It  has  given  us 
two  recessions  within  5  years,  bankrupted 
rr.,.ny  of  our  farmers,  produced  a  record  num- 
ber of  business  failures,  ai:id  added  billions 
of  dollars  in  unnecess.irv  higher  interest 
chrirgcs  t«  Government  budgets  and  the  cost 
of  living." 

Since  1961.  we  hnve  maintained  the  free 
fiow  of  credit  so  vital  to  industry,  home  buy- 
er-;   and  State  and  local  governments. 

Immediately,  in  February  1961.  the  Federal 
Housing  Agency  interest  rate  was  cut  from 
514  percent  to  SVj  percent.  It  is  now  down 
to  5 '4  percent. 

Todays  home  buyer  will  pay  about  $1  700 
less  for  FHA-lnsured  financing  of  a  30-vear 
$13,000  home  mortgage  thnn  he  would  have 
had  he  taken  the  mortgage  in  i960. 

Today  after  42  months  of  expansion  con- 
ventional home  mortgage  rates  are  lower 
tnan  they  were  in  January  1961.  in  the  midst 
of  a  recession.  So  are  I^orrowing  costs  for 
our  States  and  municipalities,  and  for  long- 
term  corporate  i&sues. 

Short-term  Interest  rates  h.ive  been 
brought  Into  reasonable  b£Hance  with  inter- 
est  rates  abroad,  reducing  or  eliminating  in- 
centives to  place  short-term  funds  abroad 
and  thus  reducing  gold  outflow. 

We  have  prudently  lengthened  the  average 
maturity  of  the  Federal  debt,  in  contrast  to 
the  steady  shortening  that  characterized  the 
1950  S. 


VOTE    SOON    WHX    BE    1.AW    VERSUS    HIGH 
INTEHEST    B-ATES 

The  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  hope,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  hi"h- 
or  low-interest  rates.  H.R.  14026  would 
if  enacted,  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
impose  mterest  rate  maximums  on  time 
deposits.  Furthermore,  this  bill  if  en- 
acted, would  put  the  Congress  on  record 
and  In  favor  of  low-Interest  rates  and 
so  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
reformulate  their  policies  so  that  lower 
and  lower  and  not  higher  and  higher  In- 
terest rates  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  is  an  issue 
which  the  Congress  must  squarelv  feice 
Will  we,  the  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people,  live  up  to  our  responsibilities 
In  this  matter,  or  will  we  allow  a  non- 
elected.  banking  oriented  and  dominated 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  Board  to  de- 
termine our  poUcies  in  this  most  vital 
area? 

I  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  asking  this 
question:  Just  what  would  Rip  "Van 
Winkle  think  If  he  were  to  wake  up 
today? 
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BUSL^ESS    DE\^ELOPMENT    CORPO- 
RATIONS   ENTTTLED   TO    lO-PER- 
CEIsT  BAD  DEBT  RESERVES 
Mr.    GETTYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  F.ascell]  may  extend 
his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  F.^SCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  will  aid 
tremendously  in  the  growth  of  industry 
and  small  businesses  in  this  countrv-. 
This  legislation  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that 
b'js:ness  development  corporations  may 
deduct  additions  to  their  bad  debt  ve'- 
scrves  up  to  an  aggregate  reserve  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  loans  made  by 
them.  Tliesc  are  loans  which  would  no"t 
be  made  by  banks  and  are  made  for  the 
purposes  of  promoting,  maintainin-r.  and 
assisting  the  economy  or  indu.^try  in  the 
region  or  State  where  the  busine.-^s  devel- 
opment corporation  is  located. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  spe- 
cial provisions  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  regarding  bad  debt  reserves  of 
business  deveJopment  corporations 
These  organizations  have,  in  practice 
been  allowed  by  the  IRS  to  accumulate 
only  nominal  bad  debt  reserves  of  from 
between  1  percent  and  4  percent.  Since 
business  development  corporations  are 
by  their  natore  quasi-public  organisa- 
tions which  make  only  loans  which  would 
not  be  made  by  conventional  banking 
institutions;  since  the  commercial  banks 
have  a  2.4-percetit  formula  by  Treasu.-y 
ruling,  and  since  the  losses  of  business 
development  corporations  on  their  loans 
have  been  far  greater  than  losses  of  com- 
mercial banks,  I  believe  that  a  bad  debt 
reserve  of  10  pencent  sho-old  be  accepted 
without  question  as  reasonable  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  since  the  business  develop- 
ment corpoi-ations"  primary  criterion  for 
making  loans  is  not  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit  but  rather  whether  the 
loan  will  aid  the  employment  level  and 
the  economy  generally  within  the  State 
of  the  corporation. 

Furthermore,  by  Treasury  ruling  small 
busmess  investment  corporations  are 
allowed  10-percent  bad  debt  reserves 
until  1968  without  being  questioned  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Loans 
made  by  business  development  corpora- 
tions, which  are  basically  quasi-public 
InsUtuUons,  are  equaUy  risky,  if  not  more 
so.  than  loans  made  by  small  business  in- 
vestment companies,  which  are  basically 
profit-seeking  organizations. 

The  10-percent  bad  debt  reserve  pro- 
visions are  further  needed  for  business 
development  corporations  in  order  that 
they  may  attract  more  equity  capital, 
which  in  turn  is  necessary  as  a  matter 
of  law  In  order  for  them  to  increase  their 
loan  limits  and  their  loan  programs.  An 
expansion  of  the  activities  of  these  cor- 
porations within  the  several  States  where 
they  operate  is  hfehly  desirable  In  that 
It  will  encourage  ismall  business  within 
these  States  by  proylding  small  business 
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with  financing  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained  from  conventional  financing 

sources.  ^       ,         _ 

P\)r  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Spealcer,  i 
beUeve  this  legislation  is  highly  worthy 
and  deserves  prompt  and  favorable  action 
by  this  body. 
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WESTBURY  LITTLE  LEAGUE  WORLD 
SERIES    CHAMPIONS 

Mr    GETTYS.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   asl: 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

"from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey!  may  extend  his 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection.  ^  ^  ,, 

Mr   CASEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
-  of  the  people  of  Houston  and  all  Texas  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  calUng  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  14  young  boys  from  my 

district.  .^,  ... 

Through  heated  competition  in  wmc  i 
they  won  14  games  in  succession  they 
carried  the  flag  of  the  Westbury  IJttle 
League  to  sweep  the  championship  of  the 
Little  League  World  Series  at  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  .     .     „  . , . 
It  was  a  distinct  pleasme  to  be  witn 
them  today  during  their  visit  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.    These  are  young  men— 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow— of  whom  we 
can  aU  be  proud.    They  have  learned  well 
the  great  American  game  of  baseball  ana 
the  world's  championship  title  they  now 
hold  is  one  that  can  be  worn  with  pnde. 
But  in  addition  to  learning  the  great 
game  of  baseball,  these  young  men  have 
learned  the  value  of  hard,  clean  competi- 
tion a  basic  value  of  our  way  of  life. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  great  base- 
ball team  goes  to  the  manager,  Ray 
Plumb,  to  the  coach,  W.  C.  "Bill '  Ray- 
mer  and  to  Marvin  T.  Bradford,  South- 
em  Region  Director  of  Little  League 
Baseball,  Inc.  But  in  the  final  analysis. 
to  the  youngsters  themselves  goes  the 
credit  for  a  victorious  season. 

To  the  players.  Bill  Raymer,  Bryan 
Boyne,  Ray  Plumb,  Dan  Wood.  AUan 
Michel,  Mike  McCaleb,  Ronald  Hcwker, 
Mark  Harding.  Mike  Robinett,  Steve 
Reeves,  Dick  Schneider,  Tom  Herrtck, 
Jerry  Jordan,  and  Mark  Pearsall— con- 
gratulations for  a  great  season  and  a  tre- 
mendous world  series.  We  are  deeply 
proud  of  you.  and  our  best  wishes  are 
with  you  for  the  years  ahead. 


DR  CONSTANTINOS  A.  DOXIADIS— 
"ANTHROPOCOSMOS:  THE  WORLD 
OP  MAN" 


Mr  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SchetjerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  entry  into  this  distinguished  House, 
I  have  on  occasion  introduced  the 
thoughtful  observations  of  men  whose 


lives  are  devoted  to  the  city,  to  improving 
the  quality  of  our  urban  civilization,  and 
to  providing  for  man  4  safe  place  within 
the  city.  ' 

This  is  one  of  those  occasions. 
On  July  29.  1966.  in  Aspen.  Colo.,  Dr. 
Constantinos  A.  Doxiftdis  was  awarded 
the  third  annual  Aspen  Award  for  con- 
tributions in  the  humanities,  following 
thus  such  auspicious  company  as  Benja- 
min Britten  and  Martha  Graham. 

This  award  is  a  tribute  to  those  few 
who  have  climbed  to  the  heights  of 
human  excellence— foor  the  excellence  of 
human  kind. 

Constantinos  Doxiadis  is  a  fitting  re- 
cipient of  the  award.  His  work  over 
five  continents  in  the  troubled  cities  of 
the  world  has  placed  him  in  a  special 
place  of  eminence— not  only  in  his  pro- 
fession but  among  humanitarians  of  the 
world  '  He  has  planned  better  urban  en- 
vironments for  over  10  million  people, 
and  has  provided  housing— mostly  low- 
cost — for  over  1  million  persons. 

Dr  Doxiadis'  foresight  and  imagina- 
tion in  dealing  vith  the  urban  crises 
confronting  us  daily  have  offered  us  a 
significant  example  ©f  what  man  might 
do  with  his  environment,  should  he  so 

choose 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  all  Americans  the 
speech  which  Dr.  Doxiadis  gave  m  ac- 
cepting the  Aspen  Award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech,  entitled  "Aathropocosmos— The 
World  of  Man,"  be  pfinted  in  the  Record. 

Anthropocosmos~The  World  op  Man 
(By  C    A.  Doxiadis.  cleUvered  at  the  Aspen 

Institute  for  HumaaVstlc  Studies  upon  the 

occasion  of  the  receipt  of  the  Aspen  Award, 

July  29.  1966) 

INTROliuCTION 

I  was  leaving  for  the  airport  in  Athens 
when  I  learned  by  teHphone  from  Dr.  Eurlch 
that  I,  following  a  composer  and  a  dancer, 
had  been  choeen  to  receive  the  third  Aspen 
award— the  award  which  had  moved  from 
music  through  dance  to  structures:  from 
sound  to  movement  and  to  "shells.  I 
started  to  think  about  the  poseible  links  be- 
tween the  three. 

First  I  remembered  the  dancing  steps  of 
the  men  in  Delphi  mentioned  by  Pindar,  then 
the  Chinese  dancer,  Who  having  climbed  the 
many  steps  of  a  tempile,  told  the  monks  that 
two  steps  were  missing.  When  they  dug  at 
the  base  of  the  stalrtase  the  two  steps  were 
found.  Maybe  the  connection  between  man. 
his  music,  his  moveBients.  and  space  Is  an 
aesthetic  one.  f„„fc 

But  as  I  drove  through  congested  streets 
surrounded  by  man-bearing  machines, 
breathing  In  their  f»mes,  hearing  the  noise 
they  made  competing  for  space.  I  had  to  ad- 
mit that  my  present  relationship  with  space 
Is  an  economic  one,  a  question  of  biological 
survival  rather  than  one  of  art. 

Man  and  the  spa«e  surrounding  him  are 
connected  in  many  Ways  within  a  very  com- 
plex system.  Man's  epace  Is  Just  a  thin  layer 
on  the  crust  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  the 
Ave  elements  which  shape  man  and  are 
shaped  by  him:  Nature,  m  which  he  Uvm: 
man  hUnself;  society  which  he  has  1°™*^: 
the  shells  (or  structures)  which  he  builds; 
and  the  networks  he  oonstructs. 

This  is  the  real  wotld  of  man.  the  anthropo- 
costnoi  half   way   between   the  electron   and 
the  universe.     It  Is  With  this  world,  and  with 
lU  relaUonshlp  to  Bian,  that  I  will  deal. 
TROM   CRIilS   TO   DISASTER 

With  these  thou^t*  I  boarded  my  plane 
for   Benghazi.     Onoe   in   the   air   I   felt  re- 


lieved to  be  away  from  the  city  and  all  lu 
dangers  It  had  taken  me  thirty  minutes  to 
drive  to  the  airport,  longer  than  it  used  to 
take  an  ancient  Athenian  on  horseback.  On 
the  other  hand  now  I  can  reach  Benghazlln 
seventy  minutes  instead  of  fifteen  days  that 
is  three  hundred  times  faster,  even  though 
travel  In  the  city  Is  slower  even  than  m  the 


^om  mv  altitude  I  could  see  the  city  of 
Athens  partir^lly  covered  by  smog,  t^^^f  =^3'^ 
hills  wounded  by  st«ne  quarries,  the  r  vers 
turned  Into  drains,  the  blue  sea-water 
stri^  black  With  w.^te  oil  dumped  by  ships 
We  iTlk  about  purification,  and  yes,  we  do 
pum-  the  air  In  our  buildings  but  we  pump 
the  contaminated  air  into  ^he  street:, -a^ 
was  done  with  sewage  In  the  M'ddle  Ages-to 
be  inhaled  next  time  we  walk  out  to  get 
some  "fresh  air."  .  ,. 

The  human  society  does  not  operate  as  It 
did   in   the  past  since  natural   human  con- 
tacus  are  fewer  m  our  cities  with  Increasinglj 
lower  densities.     Of  course  we  have  cars- 
but  not  all  of  us  do,  certainly  not  «^e  chil- 
dren who  miss  their  grandparents    and  cer- 
tainly not  the  underprivileged  citlzens_0 
course    we    have    tele-communlcat,on^but 
how  can  a  telephone  replace  a  father  at  bed 
time  and  how  can  television  replace  the  con- 
uct  of  the  two  sexes?    More  and  more  people 
pour  into  the  cities  and  often  social  or  racial 
eTemcnU   come   Into   conflict   which   we   are 

"^rXrhuUtrger  and  taller  buildings, 
bu^at  the  same  time  we  ^ave  Isolated  man 
inside  them.  Human  contact  1«  F^l^'^  f^ 
one  level,  head  to  head  and  feet  to  feet  not 
head  to  feet  as  in  multi-story  buildings, 
we    h^ve    limited    our    life,    within    their 

sterilized  atmosphere,  and  ''%b,f  ^,^i^^/J;=^^- 
ed  such  natural  "Pres^lons  of  It  as  works  of 
art  in  the  open.  The  age-old  love-affair  be- 
tween rJ^an  and  buildings  Is  being  destroyed 

'"wTare'buUdlng  modern  networks  in  order 
to  facilitate  transportation  and  telecom- 
munications. But  the  results  we  are  getting 
are  negative  for  man— we  are  arriving  at  a 
^dof  The  higher  the  speed  of  his  means 
nansportatlon,  the  longer  It  takes  n^n 
t.n  rt^r-ii  the  center  of  his  cities.  It  took 
manTenVlnutes  to  reach  it  ^  the  elghte^^nth 
centurv.  thl.ty  In  the  nineteenth,  and  u 
takes  him  one  hour  today. 

It  is  in  this  environment  that  civilized 
man  has  to  Uv^^afe  from  Infections  but 
Sireatened  by  degenerative  diseases,  safe  In- 
Mde  hfs  homJ  buf  not  In  the  streets.  Isolated 
in  the  crowd,  exposed  to  neuroses  and 
psych<^e^how  many  of  these  conditions  are 
not  Siused  by  the  fact  that  our  chUdren  are 
caught  by  the  hand  In  the  streets,  tatight 
that  they  live  In  hostile  surroundings?  Man 
is  turning  intx,  a  troglodyte  hiding  deep  In- 
side his  buildings,  a  modern  centaur-half 
motor-car,  a  nomad  escaping  from  home  and 

"we  must  now  face  the  fact  that  modern 
man  has  failed  to  build  adequate  cities.    In 
me  past  his  problems  were  simpler,  and  he 
solv^  them  by  trial  and  error.    Now  human 
forces  and  mechanical  ones  are  mixed   and 
iS.n  is  confused,  he  tries  and  falls.    We  say 
he  will  become  adapted.    Tes,  he  U  runmny 
the  danger  of  becoming  adapted,  since  adap- 
tation is  only  meaningful  If  it  means  Uie  *el  _ 
fare  of  man.    Prisoners  too  become  adapted 
t^  conditions!     We  cannot  Justify  ^"/^"ons 
by  examining  only  the  be'i«vt°»'-  "^ /"^"^    ": 
the  cltv  Of  today.     For  man  to  adapt  to  our 
prLent^itles  would  be  a  mistake  smce  he 
'^  the  great  prisoner.   Not  only  is  man  unsafe 
in  his  prison,  but  he  Is  facing  a  great  crisis, 
and  heading  for  disaster. 

SETTING    COAUS 

Confused  by  the  danger,  man  behaves  un- 
wisely. He  takes  the  new  condiaons  of  a 
hostile  habitat  for  granted,  and.  for  example^ 
builds  new  cltlee  in  the  image  of  those  that 
failed  or  builds  alr-condltloned  schools  with 


no  windows  In  the  countryside  because  he  Is 
accustomed  to  doing  It  In  industrial  areas. 
Sometimes  he  attempts  to  turn  to  the  past, 
or  dream  of  Utopias  which  have  no  place  In 

o'-ir  world. 

What  man  needs  Is  an  En-topla,  an  "In- 
place"  which  he  can  build,  a  place  which 
sAtisfles  the  dreamer  and  Is  acceptable  to  the 
scientist,  a  place  where  the  projections  of 
the  artist  and  the  builder  merge. 

How  can  a  man  achieve  this?  In  order  to 
answer  we  have  to  understand  our  subject, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  remember  that  only 
one  subject  Is  of  primary  importance — man 
as  an  Individual.  The  subjects  of  secondary 
importance  are  nature  and  society.  Shells 
and  networks  come  last.  Every  element  of 
the  anthropocosmos  has  to  serve  man,  other- 
wise our  endeavour  would  have  no  justifi- 
cation. 

So  how  can  we  best  serve  our  basic  subject, 
man?  What  Is  our  goal?  At  this  point  we 
have  to  admit  that  we  have  no  goals.  We 
are  developing  a  technology  that  Is  changing 
our  life,  yet  we  have  set  no  goal  for  it.  No 
businessman  would  buy  machinery  at  ran- 
dom when  building  a  factory,  no  housewife 
would  collect  furniture  at  random  for  her 
home.  And  yet  this  Is  ex.ictly  what  we  are 
doing  In  the  case  of  our  cities,  the  physical 
expressions  of  our  life.  For  them  we  are 
producing  and  collecting  at  random. 

So,  how  can  we  best  serve  the  nature,  the 
Interests,  and  the  ideals  of  man?  What  will 
our  goal  be?  FVom  the  present  I  turn  to  the 
past  and  remember  what  Aristotle  said,  that 
the  aim  of  the  city  Is  to  make  man  happy 
.ind  safe.    I  can  find  no  better  definition. 

If,  In  the  chaos  of  our  present  situation, 
we  can  accept  this,  then  we  have  something 
firm  to  stand  on.  provided  we  can  define 
what  we  mean  by  Man,  Happness,  .Safety, 
and  City.  It  would  be  safer  at  this  point  to 
state  that  I  knew  very  little  about  these  sub- 
jects, but  since  that  would  lead  nowhere  X 
will  go  ahead  and  attf-mpt  to  speak  about 
them. 

MAN 

I  begin  with  Man.  eo  close  to  us  and  still 
"man  the  unknown,"  Bvit  he  is  also  man 
the  unique  and  complex'  organism,  the  as- 
cending arrow  of  evoUition  according  to 
science. 

But  which  Man  are  we  talking  abouf 
Which  one  is  it  who  best  represents  the  na- 
ture of  man?  Is  it  primitive  man.  to  whom 
?ome  Romantics  want  us  to  return,  or  the 
ancient  Greek?  The  medieval  or  renaissance 
man.  or  the  modern  technocrat  The  only 
possible  answer  Is:  The  contemporary  man- 
lie  is  our  starting  point.  The  contemporary 
man  both  as  a  human  belne.  in  general  ab- 
stract considerations,  and  as  an  individual, 
since  In  life  we  deal  only  with  Individuals. 

Which  Man,  then,  is  our  Ideal?  To  answer 
we  have  to  look  at  man  from  every  possible 
angle.  We  have  to  look  at  the  body.  and. 
when  we  see  people  stretching  or  youngsters 
rock-n-rolllng,  realize  that  their  bodies  are 
revolting  against  the  Inactivity  we  have  con- 
demned them  to.  We  have  to  realize  how 
Ignorant  we  axe  as  to  whether  the  taller, 
larger  people  which  our  children  are  becom- 
ing are  more  resistant  to  the  hardships  of 
life. 

And  we  must  look  beyond  the  body.    Man 

transcends  this  sphere  by  many  other  con- 
centric ones  defined  by  his  senses.  No  sen- 
sation can  be  overlooked — a  sweet  or  bitter 
t  iste.  caressing  a  marble  carving  or  a  loved 
')  le,  walking  on  sand  with  bare  feet,  the 
smells,  the  sounds,  the  sights,  all  physical 
sensations,  and  then  all  metaphysical  ones 
like  faith  and  religion. 

The  mind  of  man  carries  him  Into  areas 
■Alilch  cannot  be  reached  through  the  senses. 
So  does  his  soul  by  way  of  sentiments,  for 
sentiments  too  are  shaping  factors. 

I  cannot  forget  the  peasant  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Kabylla  in  Algeria.  The  talk  we  had 
proved   how   he   was   aware   that   it   was  in 


his  interest  to  abandon  his  destroyed  vil- 
lage and  move  to  the  plain  "Then  why  do 
you  still  live  here?"  I  asked.  "Cest'  un 
amour."  was  his  answer.  Then  there  was 
the  Cyprtot  intellectual  who  explained  to 
me  the  many  reasons  why  Cyprus  should  not 
be  united  with  Greece,  then  applauded  en- 
thusiastically when  a  speaker  defended  the 
Unification.  When  I  asked  about  it  he  placed 
his  hand  over  his  heart  and  said  "You  for- 
get this." 

Body,  senses,  mind,  and  soul  are  only  par- 
tial aspects  of  man.  but  they  cannot  be 
separated,  they  a!l  operate  together  In  health 
and  in  sickness.  A  dancer  may  find  his 
motivation  through  stimulation  of  his  senses, 
or  mind,  or  sentiment"^.  The  real  link  be- 
tween music  and  architecture  lies  within 
man.  The  mind  can  be  stimulated  through 
the  rhythmical  movement  of  the  body  walk- 
ing or  swimming.  We  must  not  forget  the 
example  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers. 

Silence  Is  beginning  to  merge  the  sepa- 
rate images  of  man  that  It  had  set  up  and 
see  him  again  as  a  whole.  Common  man 
finds  perfection  in  the  complete  man  When, 
for  example,  one  is  contemplating  marriage, 
not  one  aspect  of  the  prospective  mate  Is 
overlooked.  And  history  demonstrates  how 
in  his  great  eras  man  believed  in  developing 
al!  his  capacities  harmoniously. 

At  present  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  since 
we  have  not  been  studying  man  properly  and 
have  formed  no  concept  of  our  ideal  man. 
Because  of  this,  mans  body  and  his  soul  are 
developing  in  a  non-harmonious  way.  accord- 
ing to  the  mind  rather  than  the  senses.  And 
even  the  mind  is  not  developing  harmoni- 
ously in  all  its  areas  but  only  in  some. 
which  are  expanding  much  more  than  be- 
fore, while  others  become  atrophic.  What 
kind  of  creature  1,=  this  man  going  to  be? 
The  risks  we  are  running  by  allowing  the 
present  trends  to  continue  are  very  great. 
We  may  be  turning  out  monsters  without 
proper  balance  between  their  different  parts, 
monsters  who  may  annihilate  one  another  or 
mankind. 

Confronted  with  such  a  threat  I  think  we 
have  a  twofold  obligation :  First  to  study  man 
as  a  whole,  without  rejecting  anything  that 
he  has  learned  throughoufhis  history  unless 
we  can  prove  scientifically  that  it  is  harmful. 
This  we  can  achieve  not  by  coordinating 
existing  sciences— man  does  not  consist  of 
external  coordinated  parts  since  he  forms  a 
whole— but  by  Anthropies,  the  science  of 
man.  Second,  In  the  absence  of  any  proof 
that  we  can  produce  a  better  man  by  chang- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  body,  the 
senses,  the  mind,  and  the  soul  to  work  to- 
wards a  complete  man  with  a  harmonious 
development  of  all  his  elements  This  should 
be  our  goal,  to  work  towards  a  complete, 
harmoniously  developed,  total  man.  whom  I 
cannot   name   anj-thlng   but   hinnan   Man. 

HAPPINESS 

Now  I  turn  to  happiness,  although  I  know 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  provokes 
smiles.  I  beg  the  skeptics  to  forgive  me  but 
I  cannot  omit  dealing  with  this  aspect  of 
life.  Even  though  some  scientists  cannot 
accept  this  discussion  because  huppine.ss  can- 
not be  measured,  it  is  still  happiness  that  the 
common  man  dreams  of  and  which  repre- 
sents the  fulfillmem  of  his  goals,  the  satis- 
faction of  his  Interests.  This  is  admittedly 
a  difficult  subject  but  we  cannot  work  to- 
wards man's  welfare  unless  we  understand  It. 
We  should  not  let  the  existence  of  the  im- 
measurable stop  us  from  measuring  what  Is 
measurable. 

Rather  than  become  involved  with  the 
philosophical  or  metaphysical  meaning  of 
happiness.  I  will  proceed  to  measure  it  by 
standard  operational  methods.  Since  we 
speak  of  "human"  happiness,  we  should 
measure  it  according  to  the  quantity  of  satis- 
faction felt  by  man  as  seen  in  his  different 
aspects.  One  can  be  very  unhappy  if  one's 
trousers  are  too  tight,  the  ceiling  too  low,  or 


the  temperature  uncomfortable — also  be- 
cause of  other  similar  physiological  reasons. 
But  one  can  be  equally  unhappy  If  the  senses 
suCer — in  a  room  painted  red.  for  example, 
since  one's  eyes  a»e  not  used  to  It.  or  through 
noise,  smell,  coarae  clothes  or  bad  food.  Also 
through  stresses  exercised  on  his  mind  or 
soul,  Man's  happiness  depends  on  the  alle- 
viation of  the  stresses  he  Is  subject  to  within 
his  social  environment  or  with  himself. 

These  stresses  can  be  relieved — there  Is 
for  example,  the  story  about  the  man  who 
always  wore  tight  sh.jes  so  that  when  he'd 
take  them  off  at  home  the  physical  relief 
would  help  him  put  up  with  an  unhappy 
home  life.  But  man  can  also  learn  to  enjoy 
these  stresses.  As  the  balance  between  man 
and  his  environment  changes  continuousiy. 
lUs  chances  for  happiness  change  too.  So 
what  is  of  major  importance  Is  man's  capac- 
ity for  happiness.  This  capacity  man  is 
either  born  with— we  could  perhaps  express 
It  by  an  H  Q,  or  Happiness  Quotient — or 
acquires  or  loses  by  training,  A  proper  sci- 
ence of  Anthropies  can  develop  a  scientific 
H,Q  which  Will  be  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to   man. 

By  such  approBches  man  can  hope  not 
only  to  alleviate  or  enjoy  stresses,  as  the  case 
might  be,  but  also  to  work  towards  his  fu:- 
ther  betterment  drawing  from  within  him- 
self something  laetter  than  himself.  This 
can  be  gradually  achieved  when  he  begins 
to  understand  horw  to  coordinate  his  inter- 
nal rhythm  with  that  of  his  environment  by 
changing  the  one  or  the  other.  He  will  have 
a  variety  of  choices,  ranging  from  harmonv 
with  the  physical  world,  matching  his  foot- 
steps to  the  pavement  slabs,  to  harmony  with 
nature,  swimming  along  with  the  waves,  to 
harmony  with  others.  In  the  rhythmical 
marching  of  parades  or  in  work  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  his  society,  to  harmony  with  ex- 
ternal Influences,  dancing  to  a  certain  tune, 
to  the  complete  freedom  of  clmabing  a  moun- 
tain or  lying  on  Its  slopes  as  It  pleases  his 
Internal  personal  rhythm. 

When  man  understands  al!  these  he  can 
develop  a  formula  for  the  lasting  happiness 
of  the  human  m»n,  based  on  the  Interplay 
of  man  and  environment  which  Is  a  dynamic 
balance;  a  happiness  which  he  can  reach 
without  endangering  the  happiness  of  others. 

SAFETT 

Safety  is  a  concept  just  as  difficult  as 
happiness  and  Just  as  indispensable. 
Civilization  started  when  man  first  felt  safe 
within  his  city.  Today,  for  the  first  time 
in  history  since  then,  he  is  no  longer  safe, 
and  this  constitutes  the  greatest  problem  to 
be  faced  by  him  and  his  civilization.  How 
can  the  city  be  made  safe  once  more? 

This  question  has  to  be  answered  through 
an  analysis  of  aU  five  elements  of  the  an- 
thropocosmos since  the  neglect  of  any  one 
would  upset  the  whole  bystem.  Nature  has 
to  be  preserved  since  without  the  proper 
development  of  all  its  resources  there  can  he 
no  hope  for  man's  safety  The  survival  of 
man  depends  on  his  evolutionary  resources 
and  on  his  inborn  diversity:  consequently  he 
needs  a  free  democratic  society  which  will  al- 
low for  the  EurvivHl  of  the  greatest  variety  of 
individuals,  since  we  don't  yet  know  wlilch 
type  is  going  to  lead  to  a  better  total  human 
man. 

Every  single  individual  must  feel  and  be 
safe,  which  me«ns  that  personal  safety 
within  a  safe  socflety  can  regulate  personal 
and  group  conflicts.  The  question  Is.  at 
What  cost  can  this  be  achieved?  A  man 
would  be  much  safer  if  he  never  left  his 
home,  but  he  wouldn't  be  happv  and  he 
wouldn't  develop  further.  We  cannot  sacri- 
fice happiness  and  evolution  in  the  cause  of 
safety,  nor  safely  In  the  cause  of  happiness. 

So  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
we  heed  i.s  a  safety  which  can  guarantee  a 
basis  from  which  to  begin  our  endeavors 
toward  happiness  and  the  fulfilment  of  our 
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duties  to  Boclety.  Thi«  leads  to  tbe  concept 
of  a  •ystcm  which  will  »Uow  for  different  en- 
ylronments  offering  all  degrees  ot  safety, 
ranging  from  the  absolute  one,  11  possible, 
for  new-born  babies  and  Invalids,  to  a  com- 
pletely natural  environment  which  young 
people  will  have  to  conquer;  ranging  from 
sterilized  rooms  to  Jungles. 

In  such  a  habitat  we  can  hope  for  the  best 
balance  between  controlled  and  uncontrolled 
environment  which  wUl  offer  man  t.'ie  maxi- 
mum safety,  and  allow  the  dynamic  balance 
of  man  and  environment  which  Is  ladispen- 
sable  for  lasting  happiness  which  Is  the  only 
goal. 

THE  NEW  FRAME 

We  can  now  tiu-n  our  attention  tc  the  city 
of  man.  but  not  with  preconceived  notions 
about  limiting  the  operation  of  forces  which 
are  Independent  of  man,  as  people  \ery  often 
do.  We  must  understand  that,  unlike  Uto- 
pia, our  entopia  depends  on  forces  which  are 
dynamic  and  which  are  either  uncontrollable 
or  controUable  only  In  the  long  run.  It  Is 
these  forces  which  create  a  new  frame  for 
the  city  to  come. 

The  dynamic  forces  of  developing  human- 
ity show  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  con- 
tinuing Increase  of  ijopulation  which  may 
well  reach  20-30  bUllon  people  by  the  end  of 
the  next  century,  at  which  time  It  may  level 
off.  This  will  mean  a  unlveisal  city. 
ecumenopolls,  which  will  cover  the  earth 
with  a  continuous  network  of  minor  and 
major  urban  concentrations  of  different 
forms.  This  means  that  urbanization  will 
continue,  and  that  eventually  farming  may 
be  carried  out  from  urban  settlements.  This 
also  means  that  the  pressure  of  population 
on  resources  will  be  such  that  Important 
measures  will  have  to  be  taken  so  that  a 
balance  can  be  retained  between  the  five 
elements  of  the  anthropooosmos  in  a  univer- 
sal scale. 

But.  more  than  with  all  separate  phe- 
nomena, we  should  be  concerned  with  the 
survival  of  man,  who,  long  before  the  earth 
has  exhausted  its  capacity  for  production, 
will  be  subjected  to  great  forces  pressing  htm 
to  the  point  of  extinction,  forces  caused  by 
the  elimination  of  human  values  in  his 
settlements.  If  only  we  realise  that  at  that 
point  the  average  urban  area  will  have  20-30 
times  more  people  smd  a  hundred  times  more 
machines,  and  that  difficulties  grow  much 
faster  than  the  forces  causing  them,  we  will 
understand  that  this  new  frame  Is  going  to 
be  inhuman  in  dimensions. 
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ON    THE    MEASURE   OF    MAN 

If  we  understand  how  far  the  dynamic 
forces  reach,  we  will  see  that  our  real  chal- 
lenge lies  not  In  changing  these  historical 
trends — something  we  cannot  do  anyway — 
but  In  using  them  for  the  benefit  of  man 
by  shaping  this  universal  city  In  such  a  way 
that  not  only  It  will  not  crush  man,  but 
so  that  It  will  provide  him  with  a  human 
settlement  much  better  than  those  of  today. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  have  to  build  the  city 
of  Inhuman  dimensions  on  the  measure  of 
man.  We  have  repeated  for  centuries  that 
man  Is  the  measure  of  all  things — the  time 
has  come  to  put  that  principle  to  use  again. 
We  cannot  Just  talk  about  himian  scale 
and  himian  happiness,  we  have  to  identify 
them  and  attempt  to  neasure  them.  This 
can  be  done  since  man  ha.^,  for  ten  thousand 
years,  been  building  a  great  laboratory  In 
which  he  Is  both  the  guinea-pig  and  the 
research  director.  This  laboratory  we  have 
before  us  and  we  have  to  make  use  of  it. 
We  dont  have  to  Invent  the  "human"  solu- 
tions since  they  already  exitt, — we  have  to 
understand  them  and  vmt  them  within  the 
new  frame. 

As  an  example  I  wUI  mention  that  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  cities  of  the  past  proves 
that  the  maximum  distance  from  their 
centers  was  10  minutes,  and  the  average 
one  6  minutes,  meaning  that  people  walk- 


ing for  a  total  Of  30  minutes  a  day  could 
visit  the  center  cr  other  places  two  or  three 
times.  This  shows  that  there  was  a  human 
dimension  InflueBclng  social  and  other  con- 
tacts, but  it  also  shows  one  example  of  how 
It  may  be  possible  to  measure  a  fundamental 
aspect  ot  the  homan  city — on  the  basis  of 
the  time  dimension  and  not  that  of  physical 
dimensions  sinc«  we  now  have  new  means 
of  transportation  and  eommunicatlons. 

The  need  for  such  measurements  arlse.s 
from  the  consideration  that  in  order  to 
build  a  shell  for  •  snail  we  have  to  first  know 
how  the  snail  moves.  Building  the  city  of 
man  requires  an  unuerf landing  of  the  laws 
governing  his  movement,  not  as  It  is  mani- 
fested in  his  present  prison,  but  as  it  would 
be  ideally. 

Up  to  now  measurements  in  cities  have 
been  based  on  economic  criteria,  but  these 
define  feaslbilitj  more  tlian  goals.  It  Is 
time  for  man  to  define  goals  and  their  feasi- 
bility at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  eco- 
nomic abstractions,  for  all  our  measurements 
we  must  introduce  absta-actions  that  com- 
bine goals  and  feasibilities.  Man's  most 
precious  commadlty,  the  one  which  cannot 
be  replaced  and  which  we  don't  yet  know 
how  to  expand,  is  lii.=;  own  life  which  Is  ex- 
pressed by  its  tength  or  life-time.  This  Is 
the  basic  comnBodity,  as  qualified  by  the 
satisfaction  and  safely  man  enjoys  and  as 
limited  by  economic  considerations,  upon 
which  our  formula  for  the  city  will  have  to 
be  based. 

Miin.  in  this  case  the  average  American 
citizen,  spends  i6'"r  of  his  lifetime  at  home 
(males  69-:;  and  females  83^;),  and  24 'c 
away  from  it.  Be  spends  36';  sleeping,  20'- 
working,  and  10%  eating,  dressing  and  bath- 
ing. He  is  left  With  34 "'c  or  one-third  of  his 
life,  for  leisure,  pleasure,  thought,  etc.  It  is 
this  one-third  which  constitutes  the  ba«lc 
difference  between  man  and  animal.  But 
males  between  CO  and  59.  have  only  20'^c  of 
free  time,  of  which  one-third  Is  spent  In 
commuting.  TJhis  means  90  minutes:  but 
for  some  peoplt  It  means  3  hours  or  two- 
thirds  of  their  free  time.  On  the  basis  of 
such  calculations  we  can  develop  a  time 
budget,  which  1--  more  tmport.xnt  than  any 
other  budget  for  man.  -and  estimate  how 
much  time  each  man  can  afford  to  spend 
on  each  of  his  tctivilies. 

We  can  then  qualify  the  satisfaction  that 
man  gets  at  every  time  length.  Is  it  better 
for  him.  for  aKample,  to  walk  for  twenty 
minutes,  drive  in  a  Volkswagen  for  ten  or 
in  a  Cadillac  for  two  hours?  We  can  also  try 
to  measure  the  degree  of  safety  at  every  time 
length,  in  principle  then  total  satisfaction 
would  be  the  product  of  time  multiplied  by 
satisfaction.  A  happy  life  would  be  the 
product  of  time  multiplied  by  satisfaction 
multiplied  by  eafety.  in  this  way  we  will 
arrive  at  a  matliematlc  formula  of  happiness. 
This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  such  a  formula 
would  be  a  compulsory  one  Just  as  no  eco- 
nomic formula  can  be  Imposed  on  anyone: 
nor  does  it  meSn  that  we  should  confuse  the 
average  or  notmal  universal  with  the  Indi- 
vidual which  »ft«r  all  Is  our  only  concern. 
If  we  now  insert  into  the  picture  the  fac- 
tor of  econoinflc  feasibility  for  satisfaction, 
we  have  the  fcrmula  of  feasible  happiness, 
which  Is  leadltg  to  the  human  city  that  we 
can  build,  our  common  Entxspia  which  should 
Include  all  out  personal  Entopiaa  in  a  bal- 
anced whole,  I8ie  Entopia  which  is  the  com- 
mon denomlnttor  of  our  feasible  dreams. 

The  goal  s«t  by  Aristotle,  which,  at  the 
tlmt.  did  not  need  scientific  interpretation 
slnci;  all  units  of  space  were  small  and  all 
dimensions  human,  has  now  to  be  achieved 
by  way  of  nev$  methods  which  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  coordination  of  the  many  super- 
Imposed  nat\«^l  and  artificial  dimensions 
Into  one  systetn. 


measure  them,  we  can  define  the  human 
city.  It  will  be  very  big  but  it  will  consi.st 
of  two  categories  of  parts,  the  c«lls  and  the 
networks.  The  cells  are  going  to  be  the 
size  of  the  cities  of  the  past,  no  larger  than 
50.000  inhabitants,  no  larger  than  2,000  by 
2,000  yards,  no  larger  than  a  ten-minute 
average  walk.  They  will  be  built  on  a  hu- 
man scale  on  the  basis  of  human  experience. 
The  networks  are  going  to  be  absolutely 
mechanical  and  automatic,  interconnecting 
the  cells  by  transportation  and  communica- 
tions, forraing  enormous  organisms  with  the 
cells  as  basic  units.  Their  vehicles  will  reach 
speeds  of  many  hundreds  of  miles,  their 
arteries  will  be  underground,  not  highways 
but  deepwavs,  as  they  are  in  the  bodies  of  all 
mammals— the  higher  the  speed  the  deeper 
they  will  go 

In  the  cells  man  will  be  offered  all  choices 
from  isolation  and  soUtude  to  very  Intense 
participation  in  social  and  political  life.  The 
fact  that  we  need  TV  should  not  lead  us  tc 
the  elimination  of  the  market-place.  We 
don't  need  only  one-way  communications, 
we  need  a  natural  human  dialogue  as  well. 
The  surface  of  the  city  will  allow  the  florf. 
to  spread  asjain.  beginning  from  small  gar- 
dens within  the  cells,  to  major  zones  of  for- 
ests above  the  tunnels  of  the  networks,  to 
big  farming  areas  and  natural  reserves  where 
man  will  find  the  rough  conditions  which  he 
al.so  needs. 

Society  will  operate  much  more  efflciently, 
and  people  wUl  come  together  in  a  multi- 
tude of  both  natural  and  artificial  ways. 

Houses  will  be  the  natural  environment 
not  formally  specified  since  there  the  ind;- 
vidual  will  want  to  express  himself.  Normal 
multi-story  residence  buildings  will  neci 
much  greater  areas  per  floor  so  that  a  whole 
community  will  be  able  to  operate  at  eac.i 
level,  a  community  with  its  shopping  cenfce.- 
play-grounds.  and  public  squares.  Autc- 
mated  factories  will  be  placed  within  tlic 
earth,  especially  in  hills  and  mountains. 

Man  will  be  free  to  move  over  the  surface 
of  the  whole  city,  and  even  though  the  build- 
ings will  be  lis  pleasant  as  possible,  he  will 
have  many  chances  of  walking  or  staying  out 
without  shelter  or  protection,  since  his 
whole  organi.sm  must  be  kept  fit  for  all  sorts 
of  adjustments  that  the  future  may  neces- 
sitate. 

In  this  city  we  can  hope  that  man,  re- 
lieved of  all  stresses  that  arise  from  his  con- 
flict wivh  the  machine,  will  allow  his  body  to 
dance,  his  senses  to  express  themselves 
through  tlie  arts,  his  mind  to  dedicate  Itself 
to  philosophy  or  mathematics,  and  his  soul 
to  love  snd  to  dream. 
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IHE   HUMAN   CrrT 

If  we  have  managed  to  define  human  man, 
natural  happlxiesB  and  reasonable  safety  and 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  man  may  ex- 
terminate himself  through  science.  What  w? 
must  also  say  is  that  man's  hopes  for  a  mucli 
better  evolution  lie  in  science  which,  alt?r 
all,  is  the  only  acquisition  of  a  proven  uni- 
versal value  that  he  can  tranFmlt  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  The  whole  dlfferenre 
between  extermination  and  evolution  lies  .:i 
the  goal  that  science  will  set. 

Our  habitat  is  the  world  of  man.  our  go.  ! 
can  only  be  hu  nan  happiness  and  safe;;, 
leading  to  the  hitman  city.  To  achieve  it  w 
need  Anthropics.  the  new  science  based  cv. 
the  wholeness  of  man  to  help  us  study  ar.cl 
develoo  him.  since  we  cannot  achle\'e  this  rv 
simple  coordination  of  his  separate  aspects 
We  alHo  need  Ekistics  to  help  us  study  anU 
develop  the  world  of  man,  the  Anthropc- 
cosmos.  To  develop  these  sciences  we  ha-,  e 
to  break  the  barriers  between  dlsclplln:? 
The  task  is  hard  but  It  can  be  accomplished 
throu{;h  proper  research  and  careful  selecti;ii 
of  those  who  are  to  implement  It — very  f^-'- 
minds  can  work  so  synthetically,  fclnce  It  w.i; 
be  reciulred  at  every  moment  that  they  ri.e 
above  the  unl-dlrectlonal  evolution  of  Ide.  s 
of  specialists  to  a  multl-dlmensional  one. 

The  task  Is  hard.   People  must  learn  to  re:- 
ognize  that  they  must  be  very  conservat.ve 


when  dealing  with  man,  and  very  revolution- 
ary when  deaUng  with  new  systems  and  net- 
works. 

The  task  Is  hard  since  many  expect  magi- 
cal solutions  overnight  or  formulas  for  the 
immediate  solution  of  the  problems;  they  ac- 
tually like  to  talk  about  sufferings  and  they 
do  not  understand  that  cities  face  such  acute 
problems  because  man  does  not  have  a  sys- 
tem of  values  with  which  to  define  what  a 
good  life  is.  That  is  what  the  city  he  must 
build  should  provide  for. 

Personally  I  am  convinced  that  the  root  of 
all  problems  in  our  cities  lies  in  our  minds. 
In  our  loss  of  belief  in  man  and  in  his  ability 
to  set  goals  and  to  Implement  them.  Tins 
is  why  I  decided  today  to  speak  about  goals 
and  conceptions,  to  emphasize  that  that  is 
wliere  the  solution  lies. 

We  can  never  solve  problems  and  tackle 
diseases  unless  we  conceive  the  whole.  We 
cannot  build  a  cathedral  by  carving  stones 
but  only  by  dreaming  of  it. 'conceiving  it  as 
a  whole,  developing  a  systematic  approach, 
and  only  then  working  out  the  details.  It 
IS  for  this  reason  that  1  thought  that  the 
Aspen  Award  should  go  to  the  Athens  Center 
of  Ekistics  which  tries  to  create  the  City  of 
Man. 

But  dreaming  and  conceiving  is  not 
enough.  We  have  to  carve  the  stones  and 
lift  them  and  this  is  why  I  try  hard  to  help 
build  .111  sorts  of  cities  because  we  can  learn 
only  by  building  and  suffering. 

Faced  with  the  practical  every-day  diffi- 
ciiltles  I  turn  to  myself  and  ask  whether  we 
c.in  build  the  human  city.  My  bcniy  is  be- 
ginning to  get  weaker,  my  senses,  especially 
my  eyesight,  do  not  help  me  as  in  the  past", 
but  my  mind  advances  in  knowledge  and 
sees  the  confirmation  of  this  possibility,  and 
my  soul  mobilizes  my  whole  self  Into  a  very 
positive  affirmation:  Yes,  mankind  can  build 
the  human  city. 
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AMERICAN  POW  FAMILIES 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei'e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday,  August  24,  1966,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  published  a 
stoiy  by  John  T.  Wheeler  which  shocked 
me  and  I  am  sure  many  other  Membei.s 
of  Congress  as  well.  David  Brinkley  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  news  staff 
also  commented  on  this  stoi-y  in  the 
Huntley -Brinkley  evening  news" 

The  headline  of  the  story  read  -Red- 
tape,  Indifference  Snarl  POWs  Fami- 
lies." It  seems  that  immediately  aft-er 
an  American  serviceman  is  taken  piis- 
oner  or  is  listed  as  missing  a  heavy 
burden  falls  on  his  wife  and  family. 

For  one  thing,  the  pay  of  the  service- 
man is  stopped.  It  is  frozen,  and  his 
family  is  forced  to  do  the  best  it  can 
without  any  of  his  pay.  This  done  pre- 
sumably because  the  serviceman's  status 
is  indefinite.  He  is  not  recorded  as  killed 
in  action,  so  his  family  cannot  receive 
insurance,  but  he  may  be  dead  in  which 
ca.se  his  family  cannot  receive  his  pay. 

Wives  and  families  have  to  leave  mili- 
tai-y  bases  and  thus  have  a  difficult  time 
obtaining  the  free  medical  care  that  they 
are  entitled  to.  There  are  other  prob- 
lems directly  traceable  to  the  Federal 


Government  as  well  as  State  govern- 
ments. For  example,  joint  tax  returns 
con  no  longer  be  used  t)ecause  the  hus- 
band is  not  present.  Many  legal  prob- 
lems result  and  the  attorney  fees,  of 
course,  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  family 
of  the  serviceman.  Many  men  are  sent 
to  Vietnam  on  short  notice,  and  there  is 
not  time  for  them  to  arrange  for  powers 
of  attorney  for  their  wives. 

The  article  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
families  of  servicemen  are  left  alone  to 
contend  with  the  bureaucracy  and  walls 
of  red  tape  because  their  husbands  are 
places  in  a  gray  area  in  relation  to  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  According  to  the 
article,  a  Pentagon  spokesman  said  that 
such  problems  are  "noi-mal  things  that 
must  be  put  up  with  when  a  man  is 
missing  or  captured.  Anyone  with  some- 
one missing  in  action  or  captured  will 
hit  snags."  If  this  is  a  normal  situation 
with  these  families.  I  think  the  .situa- 
tion should  be  changed.  If  a  burden  has 
to  be  placed  somewhere  when  there  is 
doubt  as  to  a  ser%'iceman's  status,  the 
burden  should  be  placed  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  on  widows,  wives,  or  fami- 
lies. Where  there  is  a  choice  between 
the  convenience  of  a  Government  fi- 
nance officer  and  that  of  a  family,  the 
burden  should  be  shouldered  by  the  fi- 
nance officer. 

I  am  going  to  contact  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  see  if  there  is  any  way  that 
the  Government  can  do  its  share  to  clean 
up  this  mess.  If  his  answer  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, I  will  ask  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics,  which  is 
continuing  its  investigation  into  the 
■■paperwork  jungle,"  look  into  this  mat- 
ter and  clean  up  this  situation. 

The  article  follows,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

[Frf  m  the  Washington  (DC.i   Evening  Star 
Aug.  24,  19661 
Red   Tape,    iNDirrERE.vcE    Snarl    POWs' 
Families 
(By  John  T,  Wheeler) 
Wl\es  of  U.S.  fighting  men  missing  or  cap- 
tured in  Viet  Nam  say  they  sometimes  must 
shoulder  bewildering  burdens  becatise  their 
husbands  have  become  legal  "nonpersons." 

Some  of  them  contend  they  have  been 
forced  to  tackle  walls  of  red  tape  and  bu- 
reaucratic indefference  In  carrying  the  load. 
Wlien  a  man  is  declared  missing  or  cap- 
tured, his  status  falls  into  a  gray  legal  area, 
sonioheic  between  alive  and  cad  He  can- 
not act  for  himself,  and  his  wife  or  depend- 
ents can't  act  for  him,  except  in  special 
circumstances. 

THE    MAJOR    PROBLEMS 

Major  complaints  reported  bv  next  of  kin 
include: 

Problems  in  making  ends  meet  because 
money  the  serviceman  had  been  sending 
home  stops  and  the  pay  he  was  getting  Is 
frozen.  It  can  take  weeks  or  months  to 
unfreeze  part  of  it. 

A  federal  income  Ux  bureau  refused  to 
process  a  Joint  return  un! -88  the  wife  some- 
how got  the  signature  of  htr  husband,  who 
had  been  shot  down  over  Nort'n  Viet  Nam. 
The  same  woman  had  to  sell  the  family  car 
because  when  she  moved  to  a  new  state  she 
couldn't  get  new  hcense  plates  without  the 
signature. 

Wives  and  children  who  are  entitled  to  free 
medical  treatment  cant  get  it  sometimes  in 
emergencies  because  they  are  not  allowed  to 
live  on  military  bases. 


Attorney  fees  to  solve  legal  problems  di- 
rectly related  to  a  missing  man's  or  POWs 
status  must  be  borne  by  the  families. 

CALLED    "NORMAL    THINGS" 

Only  bare-boned,  sometimes  confusing  re- 
ports are  issued  by  the  Defense  Department 
concerning  the  fate  of  lost  men.  Many 
doubts  are  cleared  up  only  after  families  ask 
congressmen  for  help, 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  such  problems 
are  normal  things  that  must  be  put  up  with 
when  a  man  it  missing  or  captured.  Anyone 
with  someone  missing  in  action  or  captured 
■will  hit  snaga" 

He  said  the  Pentagon  does  Its  best  to  give 
families  the  full  details  of  casualties.  Com- 
plaints he  sai«  must  be  the  exception 

Each  service  maintains  a  casualty  assist- 
ance office  to  help  dependents  in  vvhatever 
way  possible  after  their  men  become  casual- 
ties, the  spokesman  said. 

Instances  of  problems  faced  bv  families 
h.ive  cropped  up  in  reports  from  a  recently 
formed  civilian  group  seeking  to  protect 
POWs  legal  rights,  nnd  in  interviews  with 
some  wives. 

Names  of  the  missing  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  been  omitted  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  confronting  captured  men  with 
reports  of  difficulties  encountered  by  their 
dependents,  rhe  Defense  Department  de- 
clines xo  make  public  information  about  the 
men  for  tlie  same  reason. 

One  wom.an  who  tried  to  get  quick  cash 
from  the  Air  Torce  after  her  husband  was 
shot  down  reported.  'One  officer  at  the  base 
told  me  to  go  on  relief  because  he  couldn't 
give  me  the  mcney. 

"It  was  only  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
Christmas  and  I  said,  'You've  got  to  be  kid- 
ding me.'     But  he  wasn't   " 

She  had  been  getting  a  regular  postal 
money  order  ft-om  her  husband  In  addition 
to  a  monthly  slloiment  of  $200.  a  deduction 
from  his  pay  airranged  by  the  serviceman. 

Told  she  could  not  draw  against  her  hus- 
band's pay.  which  was  accumulating  in  a  spe- 
cial account,  the  woman  threatened  to  go  to 
the  newspapers.  She  also  WTote  President 
Johnson,  She  says  she  got  the  money  and  a 
letter  of  apology  from  the  Air  Force." 

Although  the  finance  officer  apparently  did 
not  know  it  at  first,  there  Is  a  way  to  get 
money  from  accounts  set  up  for  POWs  and 
missing  men. 

But  a  Pentagon  spc.kesman  ssvs  f.iis  in- 
volves much  pe.per  work  and  a  detailed  in- 
vestigation from  Washington.  He  said  there 
is  no  way  for  a  wife  to  get  immediate  cash  to 
tide  her  over  until  the  formalities  are  com- 
pleted. 

SOClErr    GETS    COMPLAINTS 

The  troubles  of  some  service  wives  came  to 
light  during  tlie  past  two  months  after  Pat- 
rick McGahn.  an  Atlantic  City,  N,J..  lawyer, 
formed  the  Society  for  the  Defense  of  Anier- 
ican  Prisoners, 

McGahn's  original  interest  was  in  trying 
to  get  American  lawyers  into  North  'Viet 
Nam  to  defend  American  fliers,  then  threat- 
ened with  trials  as  war  criminals. 

To  ease  the  threat  of  red  tape,  the  services 
encourage  Viet  Nam-bound  men  to  give  their 
wives  general  r«wers  of  attorney — permuting 
them  to  act  for  the  husband  legally  r.r  mat- 
ter what  comes  up.  But  some  wives  report 
this  doesn't  always  solve  the  problem 

INCOME   TAX    RED   TAPE 

One  wife  triad  to  file  a  joint  federal  in- 
come tax  return  that  would  have  meant  a 
sizable  refund,  badly  needed  for  the  house- 
hold expenses. 

Although  she  had  a  power  of  attorney  and 
explained  that  her  husband  was  a  POW,  the 
Internal  Revenue  office  Insisted  that  her  hus- 
band sign  the  form.  After  much  protest,  the 
wife  said,  the  government  flnallv  accepted 
the  return. 
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A  Pentagon  source  aald  men^bo  try  to 
make  out  valid  powers  of  attorney  from  Viet 
Nam  cannot  do  ao  to  23  states  which  Insist 
that  the  documents  be  witnaaaed  by  a  notary 
public  of  that  state,  or  have  other  restric- 
tions. 

Many  men  are  sent  to  Viet  Nam  with  only 
a  few  days  notice  and  dont  get  around  to 
clearing  up  all  their  personal  affairs. 

Some  men  balk  at  filling  out  powers  of 
attorney  or  assigning  nearly  aU  their  pay  to 
their  wives  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

One  is  that  an  unscrupulous  woman  could 
put  everything  in  her  name  and  then  sue  for 
divorce. 

Some  men  have  said  their  wives  Just  don  t 
have  the  needed  business  sense.  Many  de- 
cline to  act  for  the  same  reason  other  men 
refuse  to  make  wills.  They  dont  want  to 
admit  even  indirectly  that  they  may  not  be 

coming  back. 

The  Pentagon  spokesman  said  the  Army 
has  an  aggressive  and  effective  program  to 
get  its  men  to  do  their  best  to  insure  that 
wives  wlU  not  run  Into  unnecessary 
problems. 

He  said  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  not 
done  nearly  so  well. 

Fringe  benefits  are  a  major  factor  In  en- 
couraging men  to  stay  In  the  services.  These 
include  free  medical  care,  base  exchanges, 
commissaries  and  low  rent  housing  on  the 
base. 

Wives  of  men  who  go  overseas  normally 
must  give  up  base  housing  and  If  they  don't 
live  in  a  town  close  to  a  base,  they  may  lose 
many  other  benefits,  including  medical  care, 
by  default. 

VIETNAM 
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Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonald] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  interested  in  the  ex- 
cellent statement  on  Vietnam  made  by 
my  friend,  Harold  W.  "Abe"  Lincoln, 
candidate  for  Congress,  seeking  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  in  the  new  Eighth 
District  of  Maryland.  "Abe"  Lincoln 
formerly  served  me  most  ably  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  and  in  addition  has 
25  years  of  legislative  and  executive  ex- 
pei-ience  in  the  Grovernment.  The  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  this  man  is  admirably 
shown  by  this  fine  and  thoughtful  state - 
meivt  on  a  subject  which  has  received  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope 
many  other  Americans  too,  "Abe"  Lin- 
coln's clear,  firm  serious  treatment  of 
the  important  and  serious  matter  of 
Vietnam: 

(Summary] 

Defense — Foksicn   Affaibs:   Their  I.nterre- 

LATiONSHiPS — The  Role  of  a  Concressma.n 


Is  devoted  to  dlract  defense  expenditures  and 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Defense 
today  means  tha  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  my 
position  on  this  Issue  consistently  expressed 
since  my  annou«cement  on  June  28th  is  as 
follows ; 

When  national  security  considerations  re- 
quire the  commitment  of  American  troops  to 
combat,  as  in  Viet  Nam  today,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  In  ills  Constitutional 
role  of  Commanller-ln-Chief  of  our  splendid 
troops  sliall  alVays  have  my  prayers  as 
I  believe  he  will  always  have  those  of 
the  majority  of  Americans.  As  a  candidate, 
they  have  my  teiquallfied  support  for  their 
unrelenting  efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace  by  bllatettU  negotiations  tind  as  your 
Congressman,  sijould  I  be  deemed  worthy  of 
that  position  of  high  trust  and  responsibility, 
the  President,  ts  Commander-in-Chief,  re- 
gardless of  piirtf  affiUiiitlon.  will  always  have 
my  support  wheti  national  security  consider- 
ations require  the  commitment  of  American 
troops  In  combalt  when  all  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace,  or  restore  peace,  have  fulled. 

In  determining  what  our  national  security 
Interests  are   before   troop  commitment   oc- 
curs,  ii   is   the  constitutional   duty   of   each 
Congressman  ta  require  a  hard  and  specific 
accouuting  of  f hat  precisely  our  country's 
vital  interests  a»e  and  where  they  are  located. 
The  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  raised  far  more 
questions    conoprning     the     nature    of    our 
treaty  alliances  In  Asia  than  It  has  supplied 
answers  for  iha  future.    Are  they  unilateral 
in  nature,  or  dothey  rejjresent  Mutual  Assist- 
ance Pacts,  as  represented      I  support  a  de- 
termined u.se   (Jf  our  strength   on  behalf  of 
principles   we  atand   ready   to  defend,   as   in 
Viet   Nam   todac.'.      But   I   do   not   support  a 
foreign  policy  based  entirely  upon  force.     I 
deplore  the  ladt  that  after  Viet  Nam  we  are 
not  addressing  ourselves  to  the  avenues  that 
can  and  must  be  explored  to  prevent  the  Viet 
Nanii  of  the  future.     What  is  at  stake  today 
Is  leadership  ia  Foreign  Affairs.  Just  as  this 
was  the  issue  it  19G0.    I  intend  to  be  a  ques- 
tion asking  Cofcgressman  to  the  government 
and  a  questiot   anKicenng  Congressman  to 
my    constltuteiits,    and    I   Intend    to    find   a 
better  answer  than  we  now  have  about  the 
relationship   ot  our  interests  and  our   com- 
mitments.    I  would  urge  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  conduct  a  full  review 
of  our  Asian  rreaty  commitments  and  In  this 
context   to   reoognlze   that   the  key   issue  in 
the  world  today  Is  the  problem  of  Jled  China. 
Isolation  and  qontainment  is  not  the  answer 
for  the  long  mnge  future.     Involvement  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  must   be   the  objec- 
tive.     Just   as   'windows   to   tlie   west"   were 
finally    opened   at    the    end    of    the    Czarlat 
Regime  In  RvKsl.i,  so  must  we  expand  our 
present  small  Steps  to  tempt  China  to  lessen 
her  Isolation.    Equally  important  is  the  prob- 
lem   ot    proUfferation    of    nuclear    weapons. 
Evidence    continues   to   mount   that   a   non- 
proliferation  agreement  with  the  Russians  is 
within  reach.     Such  a  treaty  should  be  vig- 
orously pursutd  and  if  inertia  exists  Ui  the 
State  Departnient,  as  some  suggest  on  this 
issue,  then  I  ♦-•ould  urge  President  Johnson 
to  assume  tha  Initiative  personally  as  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy  did   in   his   American   ttnlver- 
slty    speech    oj   June    10.    196.3,   which   led    in 
short    order    »o    the    atmospheric    test    ban 
treaty. 

Certainly  nc  freshm«n  Congressman  can 
solve  .ill  tiie  problems,  but  he  should  know 
what  they  art  and  report  his  Judgment  to 
his  constituents. 


Each  member  of  Congress  is  first  a  national 
official  and  as  such  has  a  primary  responsi- 
bility to  work  for  and  promote  tliose  meas- 
ures directly  related  to  our  National  Se- 
curity. A  flexible  and  viable  foreign  policy, 
together  with  a  national  defense  capabUity 
second  to  Done,  are  the  interrelated  compo- 
nents that  determine  our  national  security 
Interests.    Over  50  7o  of  our  Federal  Budget 
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Mr.  GETTYS.    Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 

unanimous  aonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigun  (Mr.  Vivian]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  w^as  no  objection. 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development  under  the 
ver>'  able  leadership  of  the  distinguish etl 
Representative  from  Connecticut, 
Emilio  Q.  Dadd.\rio. 

The  subcommittee  recently  conducted 
an  investigation  of  what  progress  is  be- 
ine  made  in  development  of  techniques 
and  equipment  for  abatement  of  envi- 
ronmental pollution,  and  of  what  effects 
the  increasing  pollution  of  our  waters, 
air,  and  land  are  having  on  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  envirormiental  pollution 
is  not  a  new  problem.    It  is  one  that  ha"; 
grown  as  our  population  has  risen  and 
our  tcchnoloj,T  grown  more  sophisticated 
For  years,  apathy  and  inaction  allowed 
the  problem  of  pollution  to  swell  to  un- 
foreseen magnitude.    However,  now,  as 
the   miserable   results   have    become   aL 
too  obvious,  public   interest  has  quick- 
ened, foitunatcly.  and  the  public  is  a.?k- 
ing  its  representatives  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  abatement  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  with  the 
problems  and  consequences  of  pollution 
has  arisen  through  firsthand  experience. 
A  portion  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  borders  directly  on 
Lake  Erie.  Public  indifference  in  ycai's 
past  has  re..ultcd  in  the  contamination 
of  the  once  clean  water  of  this  gi-eat  lake. 
To  aid  in  bringing  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  will  insert  items  in  the 
Congressional  Record  which  will  serve 
to  provide  further  insight  into  this  major 
national  problem. 

As  the  first  part  of  this  series,  I  insert 
a  recent  speech  made  in  Detroit  on  No- 
vember 4,  1965,  by  Mr.  Murray  Stein, 
Acting  Assistant  Commissioner  for  En- 
forcement of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Admlni-st ration.  Mr.  Stein 
relate.";  the  con.>;cquences  of  water  pollu- 
tion in  Lake  Erie,  his  remarks  clearly 
point  out  how  imperative  it  is  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  to  redeem  this 
national  resource. 

The  Second  B.\tti.e  or  Lake  Erie 
For  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
one  of  the  most  lucky  con.scquences  of  the 
ice  age  was  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  As  the  giant  glaciers  began  to  recede 
and  the  temperatures  rose,  about  18.C-00 
years  ago,  the  first  small  finger  lakes  ap- 
peared where  the  southern  edges  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  now.  As  the  glaciers  shrank 
further  northward,  the  Lakes  grew  to  their 
present  size.  They  are  tne  largest  area  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world,  and  they  have  un- 
doubtedly been  the  single  most  import:.:' 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  regi^  . 
around  them.  Were  It  not  for  the  Great 
Lakes,  this  region  would  probably  have  de- 
veloped as  a  prlm.irlly  agriculttiral  eoonomv 
Instead  the  Great  Lakes  region,  for  both  ".i.? 
United  Suites  and  Canada,  supports  an  ;:- 
dustrialized.  multi-faceted  economy.  I" 
both  countries  the  Great  Lakes  regions  h.^.-  e 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  r.  :- 
tionnl  economies,  and  both  retain  a  tre- 
mendous gro-.vth  poter.tia'. 
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Civilizations   are    conditioned    by   natural 
resources,     but     not     completely     predeter- 
mined  by   them.     Not   all   countries  are   as 
rich  as  their  natural  resources  could  make 
them.     In  some   cases   men   have   exploited 
what  the  earth   has   given   them:    in  others 
they   have  let  the  earth   lie   fallow.     In   the 
early  history  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  the 
Indians  did  not  change  their  mode  of  exist- 
ence by  harnessing  the  talents  of  the  Lakes. 
The  Indians  fished  the  Lakes,  used  tliem  for 
drinking  water  and  transportation,  and  left 
the  Lakes  much  as  they  had  found  them_ 
The  potential  of  the  Great  Lakes  lay  wait-" 
ing.  and  their  beauty  remained  undisturbed. 
The  Etiropeans  In   their  expansions  west- 
ward     seized     the     Great    Lakes     region     as 
quickly  as  they  could.     In   1615  Samuel   de 
Champlaln  first  ventured  onto  Lake  Huron; 
55  years  later  FVance  owned   the  entire   St'. 
Lawrence     River-Great     Lakes     region.     No 
sooner  had  she  staked  out  her  claim  than 
she  had  to  defend    it  against  others  equally 
conscious   of    its    economic    value.     French 
gunboats  were  cruising  the  Lakes  from  1678 
on.     After  a  hundred  years  of  skirmishes  be- 
tween French,  British,  and  Indians  for  con- 
trol of  the  Lakes  and  their  lands,  the  British 
gained    ownership    in    1763.     Such    was    the 
value  of  the  region  that  after  the  United 
States    gained    control    of    the    area    by    the 
treaty     of     1783.    Great     Britain     attempted 
again,  in  the  War  of  1812,  to  ret.;ike  it. 

Until  the  War  of  1812  the  Great  Lakes  had 
been  a  promise;  afterwards  tliey  paid  off. 
The  introduction  of  steamboats  and  the 
American  version  of  the  "industrial  revolu- 
tion" transformed  the  Lakes  into  highways 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Reduced  ship- 
ping coBts  and  the  avaUabUlty  of  clear,  cheap 
water  stimulated  production  of  every  kind. 
When  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished  there  was 
a  water  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  center 
of  America,  and  its  consequences  were  felt 
throughout  the  entire  nation.  The  Great 
Lakes  created  the  copper  mines  of  the  Kewee- 
naw Peninsula  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Lakes 
built  the  great  open-pit  Iron  mines  in  the 
Mesabl,  Marquette,  Gogebic,  Vermilion,  Me- 
nominee, and  Cuyuna  ranges.  They  created 
the  markets  for  the  grain  of  the  mid-west 
and  the  timber  of  the  old  northwest:  they 
transported  millions  of  tons  of  coal  and 
stone;  they  supplied  seemingly  endless 
quantities  of  process  and  cooling"  water  for 
a  diversified  manufacturing  economy. 

Massive  exploitation  of  water  resources 
has  created  an  economy  of  extraordinary 
productivity.  The  two  largest  cities  of  Can- 
ada, Toronto  and  Montreal,  are  in  the  Lakes' 
basin.  Two  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the 
tr.S.  are  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  live  States 
of  the  Western  Great  Lakes  area  (Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  1 
account  for  29%  of  the  national  Index  of 
value-added-by-manufacture  tn  1962.  There 
is  prospect  for  continued  expansion  of  indus- 
try and  prosperity  In  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
Production  In  the  Detroit  area,  measured  in 
terms  of  value-added-by-m.inufacture.  could 
well  Increase  from  aboiit  $5.8  billion  In  1960 
to  approximately  »13  billion  In  1980.  Popu- 
lation likewise  may  climb  to  5.5  mUUon  In 
the  Detroit  area  by  1980. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  been  generous  and 
can  contlnxie  to  be  generous.  Until  now, 
their  generosity  has  been  met  with  extreme 
ingratitude.  We  have  not  treated  the  Lakes 
with  even  the  minimum  respect  that  we 
might  have  been  expected  to  show  objects 
of  such  beauty.  In  using  them  as  receptacles 
for  the  wastes  that  our  civilization  produces, 
we  have  damaged  them  severely.  The  game 
fish  that  thrived  In  Lake  Erie  are  declining. 
The  translucent  blue  water  Is  being  steadily 
transformed  Into  something  thicker  -and 
muddler,  occasionally.  In  Lake  Erie,  resem- 
bling pea  soup.  The  shores  are  sometimes 
lined  with  debris,  often  decaying  oreanlc 
matter. 
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We  have  damaged  ourselves  In  this  process. 
Tlie  invaluable  recreational  potential  of  Lake 
Erie  has  been  stymied,  and  both  commercial 
and  sports  fishing  depressed.  The  water  sup- 
plies of  several  large  cities  have  been  vexed 
with  Intermittent  unpleasant  tastes  and 
odors.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  problems  will  appear  In  the  other 
Lakes  in  short  order  if  waste  discharges  con- 
tinue at  their  present  rate. 

We  are  approaching  a  turning  point,  how- 
ever. The  five  Lakes  which  have  been  the 
foundaUon  of  an  entire  regional  economy 
are  reaching  the  end  of  their  resistance  to 
wanton  abuse.  The  continued  growth  that 
wo  can  expect  will  place  tremendous  de- 
mands on  the  water  supplv.  5.5  million 
people  will  obviously  need  much  more  water 
than  the  3.9  million  people  that  were  here 
in  1960.  Less  obvious,  perhaps,  is  the 
volume  of  Increased  industrial  water  needs. 
In  1960  industry  used  46 ^c  of  the  water  of 
the  United  Stales,  compared  t-o  8''c  used  by 
the  public  at  large.  Furthermore,  much  of 
the  industry  along  the  Great  Lakes  was 
located  there  because  it  required  especially 
great  quantities  of  water  in  liie  first  place". 
Increase  in  industrial  water  needs  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  will  probably  be  greater 
than  the  national  average. 

The  continued  growth  of  this  region  Is 
going  to  depend  principally  on  our  ability  to 
supply  these  staggering  volumes  of  water 
for  Industrial  and  municipal  use.  .\re  we 
going  to  have  the  water  available  and  wiU  it 
be  of  usable  quality? 

A  quick  glance  at  the  condition  of  Lake 
Erie  tc^lay.  and  at  the  disturbing  trends  In 
some  other  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  suggests 
that  failure  is  Imminent.  Pollution  is  en- 
croaching on  Lakes  Miciilgan  and  Ontario 
Lake  Erie  Is  polluted  practlcallv  in  It  en- 
tirety. It  was  the  first  of  the  Lakes  to  go. 
largely  because  it  is  the  shallowest:  there  is 
less  water  in  it  to  pollute,  and  the  eutrophi- 
cation.  or  aging,  process  naturally  occurs 
most  rapidly  in  a  shallow  lake.  Tlie  quanti- 
ties of  wastes  poured  Into  the  Lake  are  so 
Immense  that  we  have  accelerated  this  natu- 
ral aging  process. 

The  traditional  form  of  pollution  Is  a 
steady  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the 
water — in  its  oxygen  content,  its  bacterial 
levels,  its  color.  Its  acid-alkali  balance,  its 
toxic  content.  In  a  river,  once  we  determine 
to  prevent  such  polluUon  and  provide  ade- 
quate treatment  for  our  wastes,  the  natural 
flow  of  the  stream  will  normallv  carry  out 
the  old  poUutlonal  material  and'  renew  the 
water.  In  estuary  and  ocean  waters,  tidal 
flow  la  usually  strong  enough  to  scour  out 
Sludge  deposits  and  polluted  backwaters.  In 
a  Lake,  basically  a  stagnant  bodv  of  water, 
w-;.'=te  materials  remain  once  they  "are  put  in! 
When  combined  with  the  natural  tendency 
of  stagnant  waters  towards  eutrophlcatiou. 
or  aging,  pollution  Is  deadly:  It  threatens  to 
destroy  the  body  of  water  forever.  The  end 
of  the  aging  process,  towards  which  Lake 
Erie  Is  moving.  Is  the  transformation  of  the 
entire  Lake  Into  a  marsh,  and  eventually  into 
dry  land,  as  the  basin  fills  up  with  organic 
material.  This  process  is  irreversible.  It 
Is  final.  In  this  geologic  era  we  will  have 
no  second  Lake  Erie. 

Since  we  cannot  have  another  Lake  Erie 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  save  this  one. 

The  remedial  action  required  to  save  Lake 
Erie  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  specific 
pollution  source  and  the  volvime  and  type 
of  waste  It  discharges. 

Speed  may  now  be  the  most  Important 
factor.  Every  day  of  delay  makes  more 
remote  the  possibility  of  restoring  Lake  Erie 
to  Its  earlier  usefulness.  Every  day  of  delay 
means  further  damage  to  the  other  Great 
Lakes. 

Cooperative  action  Is  the  only  hope  for 
a  rapid  solution  to  the  problem.  In  my 
many  years  with  tbe  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  I  have  found  that  our  greatest 


ally  in  the  struggle  for  clean  water  Is  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  people. 

The  is£u«  which  lay  behind  the  old- 
fafhioned  'liread-and-butter"  fights  are  now 
broader  and  more  complex.  The  water  pol- 
lution Isfue  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  both 
a  national.  conpartiJsan.  long-range  concern 
and  a  "bread-and-butter"  issue  of  the  great- 
est 1  mined  iaey 

Throughout  the  world,  water  is  a  key  raw 
mate.'ial  lor  basic  industry.  In  this  region 
there  is  an  especially  high  proportion  of 
water-using  Industries.  As  the  Great  Lakes 
go.  so  goes  industry  in  this  region.  All  the 
iron  and  coal  in  the  ground  and  a;i  the  de- 
ms.nd  that  this  great  economy  can  muster 
will  not  produce  steel  Without  water. 

If  otir  inCustries  are  gaing  to  be  kept 
moving  and  growing,  we  are  go:ng  to  have  to 
evolve  more  Intelligent  water  policies  and 
practices.  Such  action  will  be  a  matter  of 
survival  lor  s  sophisticated  economy  such  as 
ours.  This  nation  Is  not  accustomed  to  long- 
range  planning  in  the  handling  of  its  re- 
sources. But  without  the  clean  fresh  water 
suppUed  by  the  Great  Lakes  our  economy. 
and  even  the  positions  of  the  United  State 
and  Canada  as  world  powers  may  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

We  may  not  be  a  nation  of  great  experience 
in  planning  and  managing  otir  resources,  but 
neither  are  we  suicidal  or  stingy.  It  Is  Just 
a  matter  of  awakening  our  spirit.  On  proj- 
ects that  have  caught  the  popular  Imagina- 
tion, no  amount  is  too  much  for  us  to  spend. 
for  we  are  a  wealthy  country.  I  have  seen 
br.ive  men.  eoccited  by  space  travel  and  an- 
xious to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  It.  struck 
tin-ild  by  the  mUllons  of  doUars  that  clean 
water  costs.  Bravery  in  these  matters  can 
be  restored  bjr  Increased  public  concern  with 
the  task  of  preserving  our  waters. 

We  won  the  first  battle  of  Lake  Erie  In  1813. 
We  are  now  lacing  a  second  battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  battleground  is  far  larger  than 
the  Lake,  and  the  stakes  are  even  greater 
than  they  were  in  1813.  We  won  the  first 
battle  quickly.  The  second  one  may  be 
harder  and  will  -^ke  longer. 


BANK  BY  COMPUTER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prci-NSKi) .  Dnaer  previous  order  of  ttie 
House,  the  gentkman  from  Marj-land 
[Mr.  SicKLis],  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"cybernetics" — a  real  tongue  twister — is 
getting  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  our  work- 
ins  vocabularies  a-s  "machine"  already  is, 
and  the  effect  of  cybernetics— the  science 
of  computers— may  turn  out  to  be  as 
revolutionaiy  as  the  machine  was  at  the 
turn  of  the  centur>'. 

Earlier  this  year  testimony  before  a 
House  committee  disclosed  new  ways 
that  computers  may  change  our  every- 
day lives  in  rather  unexpected  fashion. 
Our  colleagues  on  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee   on   Government   Operations 

were  told  ti»t  anticipated  uses  of  com- 
puters in  the  banking  business  could  not 
only  benefit  our  economj*  but  might  even 
reduce  crime  in  the  streets. 

Banks  are  already  computerized  to 
some  extent  in  many  places,  but  some  of 
U:ie  elaborately  programed  devices  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  in  the  next  few 
years  uill  permit  us  to  pay  our  bills  by 
bank,  shop  without  checks  or  cash  and, 
therefore,  pnovide  would  be  street  "mug- 
gers" with  too  little  profit  to  make  purse 
snatching  or  pocket  picking  worthwhile. 
Now  that  Is  certainly  one  business  we 
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will  all  be  glad  to  see  automated  out  of 
existence. 

Here  is  how  some  of  these  future  pro- 
grams will  probably  operate.  It  is  fairly 
common  today  to  have  insurance  or 
mortgage  payments  deducted  from  bank 
accounts  automatically.  But  new  com- 
puters will  be  able  to  pay  all  your  bills 
that  way — assuming,  of  course,  that  your 
balance  will  cover.  You  will  receive  no 
more  bills — your  bank's  computer  will 
get  them  all — and  all  you  will  need  to  do 
is  place  a  phone  call  to  a  reception  cen- 
ter within  the  computer  to  confirm  re- 
lease of  funds  from  your  account  with 
a  preassigtned  account  combination — 
rather  like  the  combination  to  a  safe. 
The  computer  will  then  take  care  of 
transferring  whatever  amount  you  au- 
thorize from  your  account  to  the  person 
or  company  you  owe. 

You  will  also  possess  something  which 
will  probably  be  known  as  cash -credit 
card  with  which  you  may  shop  without 
cash  or  check  at  any  store  equipped  with 
cash  registers  in  communication  with 
your  bank's  computer. 

We  may  eventually  see  a  cash  register 
at  the  grocery  store  with  direct  line  com- 
munication to  a  computer  servicing  sev- 
eral banks.  The  customer's  card,  similar 
to  a  coded  IBM  card,  may  be  inserted  in 
the  store's  cash  register  to  pay  for  the 
groceries.  The  "pasmient"  will  be  a  re- 
cording by  the  computer  from  which  the 
customer's  account  is  debited  and  the 
store's  account  credited. 

Under  such  a  system,  business  estab- 
lishments would  no  longer  have  to  main- 
tain an  expensive  credit-investigation 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
Identity  cards  to  customers  who  wish  to 
cash  checks,  and  the  problems  of  peo- 
ple trying  to  pass  bad  checks  will  be 
greatly  reduced  if  not  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 

Actually,  we  do  not  use  a  great  deal 
of  cash  now  as  compared  with  check 
transactions.  Americans  write  60  million 
checks  dally  against  a  total  of  70  million 
checking  accoimts.  The  present  check 
and  settlement  system  costs  the  Nation 
$3.3  billion  annually.  The  direct  cost 
is  borne  in  part  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  in  part  by  the  checkwriter,  some- 
times by  the  check  receiver,  and  by  the 
commercial  banks  themselves.  Ulti- 
mately the  total  cost  Is  borne  by  all  of 
us  as  consumers.  Reducing  the  need  for 
checks  will  prove  economical  all  aroimd. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  keen 
interest  in  this  development  from  the 
point  of  view  of  more  efficient  monetary 
management. 

The  computer  age  as  it  relates  to  bank- 
ing and  to  exchange  transactions  by  all 
citizens  wUl  not  come  overnight,  but  it 
Is  much  closer  to  our  time  than  most  of 
us  realize.  Like  all  other  revolutionary 
changes,  it  will  involve  mistakes  and  trial 
and  error,  just  as  occurred  with  the  ori- 
ginal use  of  coins  instead  of  the  old 
system  of,  say,  a  dozen  eggs  for  a  quart 
of  milk  and  finally  of  checks  instead  of 
currency,  and  just  as  occiured  with  the 
development  of  the  automobile  and  with 
radio  and  television. 

Computerized  exchange  transactions 
will  have  to  be  proven.  All  of  us  will 
adopt  It  If  it  provides  more  efficiency  at 


lower  cost,  if  it  relieves  us  of  time-con- 
simiing  chores,  anfl  if  it  helps  provide 
for  a  more  honest  toclety. 


LEAVE  op  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  cotiseut  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert"  .  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  dedication  of  the  Knesset 
Building  in  Jerusa4em. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr,  Pool  • ,  for  the  week  of  August  29, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Cohelan  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roybad.  for  the  »-eek  of  August  29,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  HoRTON  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Knesset  Building  in  Jeioisalem. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert  > ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Knesset  Building  In  Jerusalem. 

Mr,  BoGGS  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rodney  of  New  York> ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  CuNNiNCHAK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>  ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  > .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business, 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert  i,  from  today 
through  September  10,  1966,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  McDowell  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  > ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial in  general  debate  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  DORN  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extrareous  matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Passman*  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  connection  with  House  Joint 
Resolution  1284.  and  to  include  tabula- 
tions and  other  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cl-ivrence  J.  Brown,  Jr.  >  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Berry. 

'The  following  Members  *at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gettys)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  JOELSON, 

Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  McCarthy. 


SPECIAL  OliDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Houae,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  -orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNABLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.' ,  for  10  minutes, 
on  August  30:  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Broajin.  Jr.) .  for  10  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  »nd  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  ejjtraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Brovin,  Jr.>.  for  10  minutes, 
on  August  31:  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  20  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remau-ks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Sickles  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gettys),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  690.  An  act  for  the  rellel  of  Norman  J. 
Pitman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1356.  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain  civil 
actions  In  Federal  district  courts  without  re- 
gard to  the  $10,000  UmltaUon.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.  2188.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  InvesUgatlon  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2190.  An  act  to  permit  the  compelling 
of  testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes, 
and  the  granting  of  Immunity  in  con- 
necHon  therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2207.  An  act  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  5,  1946,  as  amended, 
with  respect  bo  appeals  In  patent  and  trade- 
mark oases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A 

Todd,  Jr.;  to  the  Committ«e  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  2829.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  ( a)  { 7 1 

of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  t.. 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2955.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Plgford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3404.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorn^v 
General  to  transfer  an  Inmate  of  the  Dlstrici 
of  Columbia  Jail  to  any  other  Institution 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  hnbe.i^ 
corpus  with  respect  to  such  Inmate,  and  for 
other  purposee:  to  the  Committee  on  thf 
Judiciary. 

S.  3504.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territor>-  of  the  Paclflc  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Internal  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des:^;- 
natlng  the  30th  day  of  September  In  IPijt; 
as  "Bible  Translation  Day,"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  490.  An  act  t.o  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
m.\lnlaln  the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division. 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  3688.  An  act  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
mortgage  credit  for  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  Veterans'  Administration 
assisted  residential  construction:   and 

S,  3700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  10104.  An  act  to  enact  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  "Government  Organization  and 
Employees."  codifying  the  general  and  per- 
m.-inent  laws  relating  to  the  organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
its  civilian  officers  and  employees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
Uifit  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  August  30,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2677.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ar.Tiy,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  4,  1966,  submitting  a  rejxirt,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  hurricane  stirvey  of  the 
mainland  areas  of  North  Carolina,  e.tcludlng 
Wa.=hington  and  New  Bern,  authorized  by 
Public  Law  71,  84th  Congre.ss,  approved 
June  15.  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  475):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  an  illustration. 

2678.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
M.irch  10,  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  the  Outer 
Banks  between  Virginia  State  line  and  Hat- 
teras  Inlet,  N.C..  authorized  by  Public  Law  71. 
84th  Congress,  approved  June  15,  1955  (h! 
Doc.  No.  476);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
inustratlons. 

2679.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  4,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustrations. 
on  a  cooperative  beach  eroeion  control  study 
or  City  of  San  Diego  (Sunset  Cliffs).  Calif 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved July  3.  1930,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (H.  Doc.  No.  477):  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

2680.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tHe  Chief  of 


Engineers,  Department  of  the  Armv,  dated 
January  14,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Ulustratlon,  on  an  interim  report  on  Klamath 
River  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Klamath. 
Calif  .  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  June  13,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No, 
4781;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  t^D  be  printed  with  an  Illustration. 

-681.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Com- 
mander for  Contracts,  Department  of  the 
Navy.  tran.smltt!ng  a  report  on  military  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  on  other  than 
a  competitive  bid  basis  covering  the  period 
January  1.  1966,  to  June  30,  1966.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-188;  to 
tlie  Cniumittee  on  Armed  .Services. 

2632.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)', 
transmitting  a  report  on  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  fiscal  year 
19G6,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
lOid)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  ;^nd  Currency. 

2683.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Coni- 
meicc,  transmitting  the  second  quarter  1966 
report,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2684.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  TJ.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  2Cth 
semiannual  report  of  the  Agency  for  the  pe- 
riod January  1  to  June  30.  1966.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  L.iw  80^02;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2685.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
claims  paid  by  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
for  the  period  July  1.  1965,  to  June  30.  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2672 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2G86.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transnutling  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  promote  and  support  representa- 
tion of  U.S.  interests  in  voluntary  interna- 
tional commercial  standards  activities,  to  es- 
tablish a  clearinghouse  for  commercial  and 
procurement  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3155.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tiiln  highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  oth^r  pur- 
poees  (Rept.  No,  1903).  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  714.  Res- 
olut'on  providing  for  further  expenses  of 
conducting  studies  and  Investigations  ati- 
thorlzed  by  House  Resolution  84  (Rept,  No. 
1904) ,    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FBIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  959.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  expenditures  Incurred  by 
the  Special  Committee  To  Investigiite  Cun- 
palgn  Expenditures  to  be  paid  froni  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  (Rept.  No.  1905). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  1906.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.     Ordered  to  be  pilnted. 

Mr-  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  1284.  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriationa 


for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees  (Rept.  No.  1907).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POOL:  Committee  on  Un-Amerlc^n 
Actuitie.<5.  H  R.  12047.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1908).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
l.isular  AfTairs.  H.R.  9323.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  law  cstabliiilng  the  Indian  revolving  loan 
fund:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1909). 
Referred  to  the  Conamittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tlie  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, H,R.  17195.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10 
14.  32,  and  J7.  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  Reserve  Components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  clarify  the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; w.th  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1910). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R  17387.  A  bill  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
publication  or  distribution  of  political  state- 
ments.  In   order  to  require  more   complete 
Identification  of  persons  responsible  for  pub- 
lishing political  statements,   and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R  17388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education   and   Including   certain   travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R  17389.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for 
national  forest  lands;   to  the  Committee  on 
.'VgTiculture. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HR   17390.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  relmbuased  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

H.R  17391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H  R  17392.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rc\enue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  tre«.tment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs  CZRIFFITHS: 
H  R  17393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   in    p  irsulng    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education   and  Including  certain   travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  17394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  aUow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income   the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursijing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND; 
H  R.  17395.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 
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By  Mr.  MATSDNAGA: 
HJl.  1739«.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  authorize  the  transportntlon 
by  air  of  all  claesea  of  mall  to  and  fron:.  the 
State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  17397.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion of  certain  education  expenses  of  teach- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mjans. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  17398.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(1  (c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  AdminlBtritive 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania 
H.R.  17399.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dlsjiosal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  tn  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  17400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  acalemlc 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travjl;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina : 
HJR.  17401.    A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association;    to   the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  17402.  A   bill  for  the  education    and 
training  of  the  handicapped;   to  the    Dom- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  17403.  A  bill   to   provide  that   Inter- 
state Route  No.  80  shall  be  known  aii  the 
80th    Division    Memorial    Highway;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  17404.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of 
Congress,  their  spouses,  and  certain  other 
related  persons,  and  till  employees  of  the 
Congress  to  file  statements  disclosing  the 
amount  and  sources  of  their  incomes,  the 
value  of  their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in 
real  estate,  securities,  and  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.S,.  17405.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  legislative 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  promote  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  Congress  thereby;  to  the 
Committee   on   Rules. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  17406.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
ii       Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
i^     deduct  from  groea  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education   and   including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
Hit.  17407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  1286.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  Impact  of  over- 
head electric  transmission  lines  and  towers 
upon  scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community 
planning,  property  values,  and  real  estate 
revenue;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  CommeJ-ce. 

By  Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. : 
H.  Con.  Res.  992.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  negotiation  \inder  GATT  article  28  for 
relief  of  tariff  on  machines  used  In  K.aking 
pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Res.  991.  Resolution  to  create  a  perma- 
nent  Select   Committee   on   Standard:)   and 
Conduct;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  ts  follows : 
By  Mr.  BRAD|aiAS: 
H.R.  17408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milena 
D.  Ristanovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  17409.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Shou- 
shan   Sarkissian;    t«  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  17410.   A    bill   for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Delflna  C.  dela  Cnil':    to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWKING: 
H.R.  17411.   A.  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susanne 
Kllziibeth  Sherman,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H  R.  17412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rtiberoid 
Co  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWltf: 
H.R.  17413.  A  bill  granting  causes  of  action 
against    the    United    States    of    America    to 
Jane   Walter   and   Ahto   Walter,    her   father, 
both  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  for  money 
damages    because    Of    personal    injuries   sus- 
tained by  Jane  Walter  in  a  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cident   which    occurred    In    Florida    in    1944 
and  prior  to  her  blnh.  and  conferring  Juris- 
diction upon  the  0.S.  district  court  in  and 
for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  to  hear. 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  thereon,  and 
setting  forth  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
such  actions,   and   limiting  the  defenses  to 
such  actions,  and  denying  the  right  to  arbi- 
tration without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff. 
and   providing   wh»n   such   actions   shall   be 
commenced,    and    providing    for    attorneys' 
fees,  costs,  and  interest  after  Judgment;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORBE: 
H.R.  17414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Bivona;  to  the  CoBimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17415.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rosa 
Capodilupo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWtLL : 
H.R.  17416.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Anita 
Sinclair;  to  the  Cotnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROV^AL; 
H.R.  17417.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of   Maria 
Sandan    Chan;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHITJER: 
H.R.  17418.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Fotios 
Kougemitro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  love  tnd  hope,  through 
all  the  length  of  changing  years  Thy 
goodneso  faileth  never. 

In  a  day  s<5  full  of  fear  and  threat,  save 
us  from  any  panic  of  spirit,  because  our 
inner  strength  is  drawn  from  deep  wells. 

With  the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  and 
strei-igth  of  Thy  grace,  enable  those  who 
in  these  baffling  times  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  stewardship  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  to  be  true  servants  of 
Thine  in  the  advancement  of  Thy  King- 
dom's cause. 

Grant  us  to  feel  the  passion  of  high 
resolve  as  we  cherish  above  all  else  the 
compelling  mi-ssion  to  which  Thou  hast 
called  us  as  a  nation — to  help  lead  a 
groping  world  from  the  darkness  into  the 
light. 

God  the  all-righteous  One, 
Man  hath  defied  Thee: 
Yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy  word. 
Fal.sehood  and  wTong  shall  not  tarry  be- 
side Thee. 
Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Sen.^te, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  Augunt  29, 196G. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal   of   the   proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  26,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

429.  By  the  SP«AKER:  Petition  of  Ralph 
Boryszewskl,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative  to  Im- 
peachment; to  tht  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

430.  Also,  a  petition  of  Henry  Stoner. 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  relative  to  rural  delivery  service 
automobiles;  to  tfce  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECinrVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Pa- 
pers in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  August  18,  1966. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


SENATE 

M(.Nr)AY,  Ai'Gi  .ST  29,  1966 

The  Senate  m«t  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Stiphen 
M.  YoTTNG,  a  Sefiator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
3.  3780.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  certain  use  reftrlctlons 
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on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3781.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Band  and  Pillager 
and  Lake  Wlnniblgoshlsh  Bands  of  Chippewa 
Indians  in  docket  No.  18-B  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franey 
Romer;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mo.vdale  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill. 
Which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton  »  : 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Con:imlsslon  on  Hazardous  House- 
hold Products;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcimmittces  were  author- 
ized to  meet  today  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate: 

The  Committee  on  Commerce; 

The  Subcommittee  on  E.xecutivc  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations :  and 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Cammittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness weie  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


DISTRIBUTION       0>       PREVIOUSLY 
AWARDED     CLAIMS     TO     THREE 
BANDS  OF  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 
Mr.  MONDALE.     Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  legis- 
lation to  authorize  distribution  of  pre- 
viously awarded  claims  to  three  bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians. 

This  legislation  will  at  last  permit  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  which  is  111  vears  old 
Under  a  treaty  concluded  in  1855,  the 
United  States  purchased  certain  lands 
from  the  Mississippi,  Pillager  and  Lake 
Winnibigoshish  Bands  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians. The  land  was  then  worth  55  cents 
per  acre,  but  only  11  cents  per  acre  was 
paid. 

Last  year,  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion awarded  these  Indians  the  remain- 
ing 44  cents  per  acre.  The  Mississippi 
Band  was  allotted  $1.7  million,  and  the 
Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  Bands 
together  were  allotted  $2.3  million. 

Congress  then  appropriated  these  sums 
to  pay  the  settlement.  After  deduction 
of  legal  and  other  expenses,  the  Indians 
were  left  with  a  total  credit  of  $3.5  mil- 
lori.  But  the  Treasury  has  not  been  able 
to  disburse  the  money  in  the  absence  of 


an  authorization  with  a  formula  deter- 
mining how  the  money  should  be  dis- 
tributed within  each  band. 

There  are  many  complicated  and  com- 
peting considerations  governing  distri- 
bution of  this  money,  and  I  have  received 
many  resolutions  from  Indian  repre- 
sentatives outlining  various  ways  to  dis- 
burse these  funds.  Consultation  with  all 
of  these  representatives  has  resulted  in 
this  bill,  which  incorporates  the  basic 
features  of  the  resolutions  and  consti- 
tutes a  present  consensus  of  these  groups. 
Under  this  bill,  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion will  be  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  three  bands  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
accordiiig  to  the  allotment  awarded  to 
their  band.  Mississippi  Band  members 
will  receive  approximately  SI 00  each,  and 
Pillager  and  Winnibigoshi.sh  Band  In- 
dians will  receive  approximately  $375 
each. 

The  remainder  of  the  money,  amount- 
in?  to  S17  per  Indian  affiliated  with  the 
White  Earth.  Leech  Lake,  and  Mille  Lacs 
Reservations,  will  be  u.sed  for  Indian  de- 
velopment pro.grams.  These  funds  shall 
be  .spent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  for  programs  bene- 
frting  Indians  both  on  and  off  the  reser- 
vations. 

While  this  bill  represents  a  consensus 
of  the  bands  involved,  there  will  doubt- 
less be  specific  details  which  need  to  be 
worked  out  and  which  may  need  elabora- 
tion in  the  bill  itself.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  can  be  promptly  ac- 
complished upon  committee  hearing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  wUl 
be  able  to  obtain  vei-y  quickly  a  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  upon  this 
bill,  to  speed  dispo.sition  of  a  matter 
which  has  been  delayed  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  at 
last  permit  the  Chippewa  Indians  to  re- 
ceive what  has  been  due  them  for  111 
years,  and  it  will  make  possible  develop- 
ment programs  to  improve  the  lives  of 
Indians  both  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
reservations.  I  urge  its  early  passage  to 
correct  an  injustice  of  the  past  and  to 
help  realize  the  potential  of  the  future. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  rccei\ed  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3781)  to  proude  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriat«i  to  pay 
judgrments  in  favor  of  the  Mlssissipp"i 
Band  and  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibi- 
goshish Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in 
docket  No.  18-B  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mox- 
DALE.  was  i-eceived.  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
refen-cd  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
liepretentatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congresn  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Mississippi 
Band  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibi- 
goshish Bands,  that  were  appropriated  by  the 
Act  of  October  31.  1965.  to  pay  Judgments  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket 
numbered    18-B,   and   any   interest    thereon 
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after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  litiga- 
tion expen.<!e5.  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
the  rolls  pursuant  to  section  2.  of  this  Act. 
and  exi>enses  of  tribal  representatives  and 
delegates  of  sv»ch  bands  incurred  In  obtaining 
a  consensu?  and  plan  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  EUch  funds  so  appropriated,  may 
be  expended  ae  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
directed  to  prepare  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Business  Committee  of  the 
White  Earth,  Leech  Lake.  and  Mille 
Lacs  Reservations  a  roll  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Mississippi  Band  and  the  roll  of  the 
de.scendants  ot  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Win- 
nibigoshish Bands  affiliated  with  these 
reservations  who  meet  the  membership 
requirements  »s  specified  In  the  constitution 
of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  tribe  and  who  are 
enrol!  ?d  as  members  of  that  tribe  and  who 
are  In  ;ng  en  the  date  of  this  Act.  No  person 
shall  be  enrolled  on  more  than  one  of  these 
rolls,  and  the  person  enrolled  on  either  of 
these  rolls  may  not  henceforth  be  redesig- 
nated as  a  Lake  Superior  or  Pembina  Band 
descendant.  The  determination  of  the 
Secret:iry  on  aH  appeals  shall  be  final. 

Sec  3.  (a)  A  sum  equivalent  to  $17  per 
member  shall  be  reserved  from  the  Judgment 
lunds  and  apportioned  to  the  White  Earth 
Leech  Lake  and  Mille  Lacs  Reservations  on 
the  biisis  of  the  number  of  descendants  of 
such  bands  who  affiliate  with  such  reserva- 
tions and  the  iunds  so  reserved  and  so  ap- 
portioned may  be  expended  or  invested  for 
any  purpose  authorized  bv  the  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reservations  involved  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  pro- 
vided that  a  portion  of  such  funds  shall  be 
authorized  for  programs  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  off-reservation 
members  of  tJie  bands.  The  balance  re- 
maining shall  be  distributed  per  capita  to 
the  members  otf  the  bands  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  rolls  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  funds  distributed  on  a  per  capita 
b.isis  shall  not  "be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
income  taxes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  p'e- 
scribe  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provision.-;  of  this  Act,  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  time  limit  for  filing  enroll- 
ment appeals  and  for  exercising  the  options 
regarding  mixed  band  ancestry. 


ESTABLISHMENT       OF      NATIONAL 

COMMISSION        ON        HAZARDOUS 

HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
introduced,  oa  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
fMr.  COTT0N3.  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  National  Commission  on 
Hazardous  Household  Products. 

The  history  of  national  safety  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  this  cen- 
tury has  been  largely  a  story  of  reaction 
to  c\ents — dramatic  events,  tragic 
events,  even  shocking  events.  From  the 
expo.>iure  of  rat-infested  meatpacking 
plants  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury to  the  recent  ravages  of  the  drug 
thalidomide.  Congress  has  periodically 
been  roused  tjo  forge  new  links  in  the 
chain  of  safety  legislation. 

News  stories  of  young  girls  burned  by 
flaming  sweaters  brought  swift  passage 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  The 
Refrigerator  Safety  Act  was  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  tragic  deaths  by  suffocation 
of  children  trapped  in  refrigerators 
The  cigarette  labeling  law  and  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
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Act  were  responsive,  at  least  in  part,  to 
highly  publicized  events  dramatizing  ;he 
hazards  involved.  Plainly,  too,  our  cur- 
rent efforts  toward  tire  and  auto  safety 
standards  were  spurred  by  servsatlonal 
charges  and  disclosures. 

But  for  the  very  reason  that  congres- 
sional safety  legislation  has  generally 
represented  reaction  to  isolated  events, 
there  Is  today  no  overall  rational  plan  or 
pattern  in  national  safety  legislation. 
The  fact  is  that  the  safe  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  products  sold  to  the 
American  family  now  depend  upon  an 
incoherent  patchwork  of  voluntary  self- 
regulation,  municipal  ordinance,  and 
State  and  Federal  law,  characterized  by 
broad  variations  in  scope,  adequacy,  and 
uniformity. 

There  are  no  laws  in  this  country — 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  city  ordi- 
nances on  the  west  coast — which  bar  the 
sale  of  dangerous  electrical  devices.  Yet 
we  are  constantly  receiving  reports  of 
serious  shocJc  hazards  in  nationally  dis- 
tributed models  of  portable  electric  wa- 
ter-heaters, mixers,  broilers,  garage  door 
openers,  hair  dryers,  high  oven  ranges, 
clock  radios  and  immersible  water  heat- 
ers. Fourteen  out  of  tliirty-nine  portable 
electric  heaters  tested  by  Consumers' 
Union  were  found  seriously  lacking  in 
adequate  safeguards  against  scorching, 
burning  and  shock. 

Nor  is  electrical  shock  the  only  signifi- 
cant product  hazard  beyond  the  reach  of 
national  consumer  protection  legislation. 
Of  the  estifnated  125,000  annual  home 
macliinery  accidents,  the  Public  Health 
Service  reports  that  a  significant  num- 
ber are  the  result  of  inadequate  safety 
guards.  There  are  no  mandatory  na- 
tional safety  standards  for  such  tools  as 
electric  drills,  sanders,  joiners,  grinders, 
power  saws,  table  saws,  circular  saws  or 
buzz  saws. 

Severe  cuts  and  bruises  from  washing 
machines  are  still  too  common.  Pres- 
sure cookers  without  screens  to  prevent 
clogging  of  the  steam  escape  valve  fre- 
quently explode.  Bursting  soft  drink 
bottles  have  apparently  become  a  serious 
health  hazaid,  particularly  with  the  ris- 
ing popularity  of  the  relatively  fragile, 
nonretumable  bottle.  Even  so  innocent 
seeming  a  product  £is  an  aluminum  patio 
chair  has  been  found  to  have  been 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  sever  the 
fingers  of  the  occupant  under  common 
conditions  of  use. 

While  the  consxmier  can  rely  on  the 
Federal  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  as- 
sure the  nonflammability  of  the  clothes 
she  wears,  she  cannot  equally  rely  on  the 
nonflammability  of  her  drapes,  cai-pets, 
or  the  blankets  under  which  she  sleeps. 
These  are  not  "wearing  apparel"  within 
the  scope  of  that  act. 

While  Congress  is  now  preparing  to 
submit  motor  vehicles  to  stringent  safety 
standards,  no  similar  action  is  planned 
to  reduce  the  100,000  injuries  the  Public 
Health  Service  estimates  as  the  annual 
toll  of  lawnmower  accidents — many  of 
which  are  the  result  of  Inadequate  blade 
Shielding;  or  Improperly  designed  angles 
of  discharge  for  clippings,  hurling  rocks 
and  other  ^arp  objects  into  the  face  or 
the  body  of  the  operator;  or  handles 
without  adequate  upstops  to  prevent  the 


whirling  blades,  oa  an  incUne.  from  slip- 
ping back  onto  the  operator's  foot. 

The  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  is  now  holding 
hearings  on  the  proposed  Child  Pro- 
tection Act,  S.  3298.  which  will  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Labeling  Act  to  enable  the  Food 
and  Drug  Admiri.stratlon  to  band  the 
sale  of  hazardous  substances  or  product.s 
containiiTg  hazardous  substances  for 
whicli  cautionary  labeling  i.s  not  an  ade- 
quate safeguard.  Pa.ssage  of  this  act  will 
protect  children  from  such  hazards  as 
toy  ducklings  containing  poisonous  pes- 
ticides or  toy  dolla  with  poisonous  beans 
for  eyes.  But  FDA's  authority  will  still 
be  limited  to  poisonous  or  flammable 
chemical  substances.  The  act  would 
not  protect  children  from  the  plastic  toy 
which  splinters  iito  sharp  and  jagged 
fragments  or  the  toy  top  whose  loose 
springs  pre.':ent  a  clear  danger  to  the 
child's  eyes. 

Ironically,  witH  the  passage  of  the 
TraflSc  Safety  Acl^  the  adult  passengers 
of  the  car  should  be  well  protected 
against  injury  in  the  so-called  second 
collision,  from  shtrp  objects  protruding 
from  the  in.strumcnt  panel,  yet  a  child 
seated  in  one  of  tfae  several  varieties  of 
children's  auto  sesits,  with  a  toy  steer- 
ing wheel,  would  not  be  protected  from 
striking  the  metal  strip  on  which  the 
wheel  is  mounted,  a  common  injury  also 
reported  by  Con.suiners  Union. 

As  broadened  technology  continues  to 
produce  remarkable  new  products  in  pro- 
fusion for  the  ho»ne,  so  these  products 
raise  new  and  unsuspected  hazards. 
Thus,  the  mother  who  cleans  her  glass 
fiber  curtains  in  the  washing  machine, 
and  subsequently  runs  her  baby's  clothes 
through  the  same  washer,  may  find  that 
tiny  glass  fiber  splinters  have  become 
imbedded  in  the  child's  clothing,  cover- 
ing the  cliild's  bccfc'  with  painful  welts. 

Perhaps  the  American  consumer  will 
not  be  adequately  protected  until  Con- 
gress enacts  an  omnibus  hazardous  prod- 
ucts law.  But,  in  safety,  as  in  all  mat- 
ters before  Congress,  we  are  reluctant 
to  impose  Federal  sanctions  unless  the 
need  for  such  sanctions  is  amply  demon- 
strated. 

It  may  be  that  the  substantial  effcrts 
of  industry  to  adopt  and  to  conform  to 
voluntary  standards,  such  as  the  Under- 
writers' Laborato?y  standards  for  shock 
hazard,  can  provide  sufficient  protection; 
It  may  be  that  building  codes  can  be 
amended  to  deal  with  such  injury-pro- 
ducing home  hazards  as  the  shattering 
of  sliding  glass  doors  and  the  explosion 
of  boilers  and  furnaces.  It  may  be  that 
the  threat  of  liberalized  common  law 
product  liability  for  injuries  will  be  suf- 
ficient sanction  to  induce  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  product  manufacturers  to  take 
every  reasonable  precaution  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  potentially  haz- 
ardous products. 

I  do  not  propose  an  automatic  Federal 
solution  for  every  potential  product  liaz- 
ard,  real  or  imagined.     But  we  do  not 

know  all  that  we  should  know  of  the 
hazards  inherent  in  the  wide  range  of 
products  which  find  their  way  into  the 
home.  There  h«s  been  no  systematic 
evaluation   of   the   overall   adequacy   of 


measures,  both  voluntary  and  manda- 
tory, designed  to  prevent  the  marketing 
of  unreasonably  hazardous  products. 

For  these  reasons,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  I  am  proposing 
the  creation  of  the  National  Commission 
of  Hazardous  Household  Products.  The 
Commission  is  to  be  composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  amon-,'  persons  specially  qualified  to 
serve  by  virtue  of  their  education,  train- 
in?,  or  experience,  with  a  chairman  and 
a  cocliairman  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Tl:e  Commission  is  directed  to: 

Conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of 
measures  now  employed  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  Injtirles  which  may  be  caused 
by  hazardous  household  products.  Sucli 
study  and  Investigation  shall  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  following: 

(1)  the  Identity  of  hotisehold  prcKi- 
ucts  .  .  .  which  are  determined  to  present 
an  unreasonable  haz.ird  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  consuming  public; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
Industry  affords  such  protection; 

i3)  the  protection  ..g.in:;t  such  hazardous 
prodticts  afforded  at  common  law  in  the 
States.  Including  the  relationship  of  product 
warr.mty  to  such  protection;    and 

ii)  a  review  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consum- 
ers sg.iinit  such  haz  -.rdous  products,  includ- 
ing the  scope  of  coverage,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  tiie  adequacy  of  Investigatory 
powers,  the  uniformity  of  application  and 
the  quality  of  enforcement." 

Finally,  the  Commission  Is  directed  to 
make  interim  reports  and  a  final  report, 
not  later  than  March  1,  1968,  at  which 
time  it  shall  deliver  to  Congress  and  the 
President  Its  findingL  and  conclusions, 
including  recommendations  for  such  let'- 
islation  and  other  remedial  action  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

To  carry  out  these  duties,  the  Commis- 
sion is  given  the  usual  powers  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  obtain  relevant  informa- 
tion, to  employ  a  qualified  staff,  to  utilize 
tlie  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
to  contract  with  both  private  and  public 
agencies  for  specific  research  projects. 
The  Commission  is  to  be  limited  to  a  to- 
tal authorization  of  two  million  dollars. 

To  make  the  Commission's  workload 
manageable,  and  to  avoid  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  on  products  which 
have  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  recent 
Congressional  scrutiny,  the  Conunission's 
studies  will  not  include  motor  vehicle.?, 
foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics,  cigarettes,  aiid 
pesticides. 

Th&  proposal  which  we  are  making  to- 
day is  based  upon  our  profound  belief 
that  the  consiuner  has  a  right  to  the  rea- 
sonable safety  of  the  products  which  he 
purchases  for  his  family;  that  the  manu- 
facturer Is  entitled  to  reasonable  uni- 
formity and  certitude  in  the  laws  with 
which  he  must  comply;  and  that  thesr 
rights  are  essential  to  that  orderly  flow 
of  interstate  commerce  which  Congress 
is  obligated  to  preserve. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  190  >  to 
establish  a  National  Conunlsslon  on  Haz- 
ardous Household  Products,  introduced 
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by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


NOTICE      OF      HEARING      ON     BILL 

RELATING  TO  RESTORATION  AND 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  HUDSON 
RIVER 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN 
GRANTS  TO  MENOMINEE  COUNTY, 
WIS.— AMENDMENTS 

AMEND.MENT  NO    775 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendment,s, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  hini,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1934>  authorizing  the  Secretary- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  certain  grants  to  Menominee 
County,  Wis.,  and  for  other  pui-pores 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OF  1966— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO  776 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  14929>  to  pro- 
mote international  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, to  further  economic  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  wliich  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

•  See  reference  to  the  above  amendment 
when  proposed  by  Mr.  Fulbricht,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    777 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie  sub- 
gutted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  14929 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO     778 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  14929,  supra,  w'hich  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  on 
September  7  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  will  conduct  an  open  and  pub- 
he  hearing  on  S.  3075.  the  bill  which  has 
as  its  objective  the  restoiation  and 
preservation  of  the  scenic  Hudson  River. 

Sponsored  by  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  and  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior  to  work  out  a  plan  of  legislative 
action  with  the  Governors  of  New  Voik 
and  New  Jersey. 

The  plan  would  call  for  a  study  of  pol- 
lution abatement  and  the  rehabihtation 
of  scenic  and  recreation  resources  of  the 
river.  It  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Slates  and  Congress  no  later  than  March 
1.   1967. 

Hearings  will  start  at  10  a.m..  Wednes- 
day. September  7,  in  room  3110  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President  be- 
fore I  call  the  unobjected  to  items  oii  the 
calendar,  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  be  recocnized. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  3754)  providing 
a  fixed  allotment  percentage  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Kennedy],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.\DDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  15.  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Fonc.  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr  Yar- 
EORoucH  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3723  >  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  the 

i'tates  in  furnishing  aid  and  services 
tt  Uh  respect  to  children  under  foster  care 
introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  (for 
•umself  and  Mr.  Wiluams  of  New  Jer- 
sey on  August  15,  1966. 


MIRANDA  V.  ARIZONA:  A  DECISION 
BASED  ON  EXCESSIVE  AND  VI- 
SIONARY SOLICITUDE  FOR  THE 
ACCUSED 

Mr.  ER'VTN.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
recent  5  to  4  decision  in  Miranda  v 
Arizona.  384  U.S.  436,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  State  comt  convictions  for  kid- 
napinfr,  rape,  and  robbery,  and  a  Fed- 
eral court  conviction  for  robbery  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  based  ujaon  vol- 
untary confessions  made  by  the  accused 
while  they  were  being  questioned  bv  law 
enforcement  officers  who  had  them  in 
ciLstody.  As  a  result  of  the  decision 
some  of  these  self-confessed  criminals 
may  go  free. 

While  none  of  the  convictions  was  for 
murder,  the  decision  calls  to  mind  Daniel 
Webster's  aphorism : 

Every  unpunished  murder  takes  away 
something  from  the  security  of  every  man's 
life. 

I  Wish  to  make  some  observations  con- 
cerning the  majority  decision  in  the  Mi- 
randa case,  and  its  impact  upon  coiisti- 
tutional  government  and  the  capacity  of 
our  society  to  protect  its  law-abiding 
members  from  those  who  commit  mur- 
der, rape,  robbery,  and  other  crimes. 

In  so  doing,  I  shall  exercise  a  right 
vouchsafed  to  all  Americans  bv  these 
words  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Harlan  F 
Stone: 

Where  the  ccTOts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  Judicial 
usurpation,  is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  fearless  comment  upon  it. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  these  fundamental  principles  as 


clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless 
sky: 

First.  The  power  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
power  to  chunge  Its  meaning,  belongs  to 
Congress  and  the  SUtes,  and  not  to  the 
Sujjreme  Court. 

Second.  TTie  legislative  power  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  conduct  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  belongs  to  Congress 
and  not  to  tbe  Supreme  Court. 

Tliird.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no 
power  in  respect  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  except  the 
power  to  interpret  them,  which  is  merely 
the  power  to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to 
their  meaning. 

Fourth.  The  power  to  amend  their 
constitutions  belongs  to  the  respective 
States  and  their  people,  and  not  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Fifth.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
States,  which  is  the  power  to  prescribe 
rules  of  conduct  for  their  people,  belongs 
to  the  lawmaking  bodies  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  and  not  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Sixth.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no 
power  in  re.spect  to  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  the  States  except  to  interpret 
them  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  they  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the 
phra.seology  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  is  not  in  accord 
with  these  seflf-endent  truths: 

First.  The  laws  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  pnscedure  were  made  to 
protect  society  from  those  who  commit 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  other  of- 
fenses, and  not  to  free  self-confessed 
criminals. 

Second.  The  most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  guilt  (rf  the  accused  in  a  criminal 
case  is  his  own  voluntarj-  confession  that 
he  committed  the  crime  with  which  he 
stands  charged. 

My  love  for  the  law  disables  me  to  pay 
homage  to  deviations  from  constitu- 
tional principles  and  self-evident  truths 
even  when  Snpreme  Court  Justices  are 
responsible  for  the  deviations.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  constrains  me  to  sav  that 
the  majority  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case  is  incompatible  with  the  six  con- 
stitutional principles  which  have  been 
enumerated,  and  the  two  self-evident 
ti-uths  which  have  been  stated. 

I  digress  momentarily  to  point  out  our 
countiys  present  plight  in  respect  to 
crime. 

Crime  is  rampant  and  rising  in  our 
land.  Since  1960.  the  volume  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  46  per- 
cent while  the  population  has  grown  only 
8  percent.  The  tragedy  implicit  in  these 
figures  is  heightened  by  the  FBI  study  of 
offenders,  which  reveals  that  over  48  per- 
cent of  them  repeat  their  offenses  with- 
in 2  years  aftjer  being  released  upon  a 
prior  charge. 

I  state  in  epitome  the  statistics  re- 
lating to  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States  during  1965: 

Serious  crimes:  2.780.000.  an  increase 
of  6  percent  over  1964. 

Murders:  9.850.  an  increase  of  6  per- 
cent over  1964. 
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Forcible  rapes:  22,470,  an  increase  of 
9  percent  over  1964. 

Robberies:   118,920,  an  increase  of  6 
percent  over  1964. 

Aggravated  assaults:   206,700,  an  In- 
crease of  6  percent  over  1964. 

Burglaries:  1,173,200,  an  Increase  of  6 
percent  over  1964. 

Grand  larcenies:  762,400,  an  increase 
of  8  percent  over  1964. 

Automobile  thefts:  486,600,  an  increase 
of  5  percent  over  1964. 

This  catalog  of  crime  justifies  certain 
conclusions  concerning  the  hour.  It  is 
no  time  for  judges  to  allow  an  excessive 
and  visionary  solicitude  for  the  accused 
to  blind  their  eyes  to  the  reality  that  tr.e 
victims  of  crime  and  society  itself  are  as 
much  entitled  to  justice  as  the  accuse ". 
It  is  likewise  no  time  for  judges  to  let  rvn 
excessive  and  visionary  solicitude  for  .he 
accused  prompt  them  to  usurp  and  exer- 
cise power  they  do  not  possess  and  invent 
new  rules  to  turn  loose  upon  society  self- 
confessed  criminals. 

The  Miranda  case  is  the  latest  step  in 
the  journey  which  some  Supreme  Court 
Justices  began  in  McNabb  v.  U.S.,  318 
VS.  322,  and  MaUory  v.  U.S.,  354  U.S. 
449,  and  continued  in  Escohedo  v.  Illi- 
nois, 378  U.S.  478. 

The  dissent  of  Justice  White  in  the 
Escobedo  case  may  reveal  the  purpose  of 
the  journey.  He  said: 

The  decision  Is  thus  another  major  step  In 
the  direction  of  the  goal  which  the  coart 
seemingly  has  in  mind — to  bar  from  evidence 
all  admissions  obtained  from  an  Individual 
Bxispected  of  a  crime,  whether  Involuntarily 
made  or  not. 

The  rulings  in  the  McNabb  and  Mal- 
lory  cases  are  not  based  upon  constitu- 
tional grounds.  In  those  cases,  the  Court 
seized  upon  a  rule  of  criminal  procedure 
applicable  solely  to  arresting  officers,  con- 
verted it  into  a  rule  of  evidence,  and  held 
that  the  rule  as  thus  converted  barred 
voluntary  confessions  made  by  the  ac- 
cused during  a  period  of  unnecessary 
delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment. 
Hence,  the  rulings  in  the  McNabb  and 
Mallory  cases  can  be  nullified  by  a  sim- 
ple congressional  enactment. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  respect 
to  the  rulings  in  the  Escobedo  and  Mi- 
randa cases.  It  will  require  either  some 
judicial  repentance  or  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  consequences  of  these  rul- 
ings. 

The  Escobedo  case  illustrates  the  truth 
that  hard  cases  are  the  quicksands  of 
sound  law.  In  it,  the  Court  considers  the 
provision  of  the  sixth  amendment,  which 
specifies  that  "in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense,"  and  holds  by  a  5-to-4  vote  that 
the  right  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  one's  defense  established  by  it 
antedates  the  l)eginnlng  of  a  criminal 
proeecutlon,  and  arises  whenever  a  law 
enforcement  ofBcer  begins  to  suspect  that 
a  person  In  his  custody  might  be  the  per- 
petrator of  an  unsolved  crime  which  he 
is  Investigating. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  in  the 
Miranda  case  stamps  with  approval  the 
Escobedo  case's  ruling  In  respect  to  the 
sixth  amendment  right  to  have  the  as- 


sistance of  counsel  for  one's  defense. 
After  so  doing,  the  majority  opinion 
proceeds  to  hold  that  no  matter  how 
spontaneous  it  may  be.  and  no  matter 
how  intelligent  or  veteed  in  law  its  maker 
may  be,  no  voluntary  confession  made  by 
a  suspect  in  custody  while  being  ques- 
tioned by  a  Federal  or  State  law  enforce- 
ment officer  investifating  an  unsolved 
crime  can  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  any 
Federal  or  State  Court,  unless  the  law 
enforcement  officer  jtrictly  observes  the 
newly  invented  requirements  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  Miranda  case,  and  which 
did  not  even  exist  until  the  majority 
opinion  in  that  ca-^^e  was  written.  The 
majority  decision  undertakes  X^  justify 
this  holding  by  asserting  that  these  re- 
quirements are  implicit  in  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. 

According  to  thes*  newly  invented  re- 
quirements, the  suspect  in  custody  "nrust 
be  warned  prior  to  Any  questioning  that 
he  has  the  right  to  remain  silent,  that 
anything  he  says  can  be  used  against  him 
in  a  court  of  law.  that  he  has  the  risht 
to  tlie  presence  of  an  attorney,  and  that 
if  lie  cannot  afford  »n  attorney,  one  will 
be  appointed  for  liim  prior  to  any  ques- 
tioning if  he  so  desb-es.  Opportunity  to 
exercise  these  rit,hl3  must  be  afforded  to 
him  throughout  the  interrotiatlon." 

The  requirements  provide,  moreover, 
that  even  if  the  six^cified  warnings  are 
given,  no  subsequent  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  the  suspect  can  be  received  in 
evidence  in  any  court  unless  his  attorney 
is  present  when  it  Is  made  or  unless  he 
waives  the  rights  enumerated  in  the 
warnins  before  malting  it.  And  the  re- 
quirements further  prescribe  that  the 
suspect  can  waive  such  rights  only  by 
expressly  saying  tliat  he  "is  willing  to 
make  a  statement  and  does  not  want  an 
attorney."  And  even  in  that  event  the 
voluntary  confession  is  inadmis.sible  un- 
less it  •'closely"  follows  the  express 
waiver. 

The  majority  decisions  in  the  Esco- 
bedo and  Miranda  cases  in  respect  to' the 
sixth  amendment  right  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  for  one's  defense  are 
repugnant  to  the  wtirds  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  prior  ciises  constiiiing  them. 
According  to  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  sixth  amendment  right  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  one's  de- 
fense does  not  exist  except  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  and  Ijence  carmot  possibly 
arise  until  a  criminal  prosecution  is  com- 
menced. A  crlmirial  prosecution  is  a 
prosecution  in  a  c©urt  of  justice  in  the 
name  of  Government  against  an  indi- 
vidual charged  with  crime  and  involves 
a  determination  of  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
This  being  true,  tfte  informal  question- 
ing of  a  suspect  in  custody  by  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  cannot  be  rightly  equat- 
ed with  a  criminal  prosecution. 

■While  Congress  tnd  State  legislatures 
may  enact  statutas  applicable  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions  which  enlarge  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  liave  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel,  tiie  Supreme  Court  is 
powerless  to  add  to  or  take  from  the 
scope  of  the  constitutional  right  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  as  such  right  is 
defined  in  the  sixth  amendment.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  matority  decisions  in  the 


Escobedo  and  Miranda  cases  represent  an 
attempt  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
sixth  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  virtually  confesses 
this  to  be  so  in  the  subsequent  case  of 
Johnson  v.  Neir  Jersey  (384  U.S.  719 >.  by 
refusing  to  apply  the  ruling  in  the  Esco- 
bedo case  to  cases  antedating  it. 

The  majority  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case  does  even  more  violence  to  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. 

This  constitutional  provision  had  its 
origin  in  a  rule  of  evidence  wliich  arose 
in  England  out  of  abhorrence  for  the 
notorious  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  which 
actually  forced  men  to  be  witnesse.s 
against  themselves  on  the  trial  of  crim- 
inal charges  against  them.  The  principle 
it  embodies  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  constitutions  of  virtually  all  States 
in  the  Union. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  note  that  the 
Miranda  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
voluntary confessions.  Involuntary  con- 
fessions have  been  inadmissible  in  crim- 
inal cases  in  Federal  and  State  courts 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  needless  to  inquire  why  this  is  so.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  observe,  however, 
that  involuntary  confessions  are  barred 
from  evidence  in  criminal  cases  in  State 
courts  not  only  by  their  own  laws,  bu: 
also  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  majority  decision  in  the  Miranda 
ca.'^e  is  without  support  in  any  prior  de- 
cision. Moreover,  it  is  in  actual  conflict 
with  a  n-amber  of  prior  decisions  whicii. 
expressly  reject  arcuments  of  counsel 
for  accuised  that  requirements  similar  to 
tho.se  invented  in  the  Miranda  case  ought 
to  bar  the  admission  of  voluntary  con- 
fessions. The  majority  decision  in  the 
Miranda  case  lacks  validity  of  these  three 
reasons: 

First.  The  language  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment privilege  against  self-incriminatio.i 
is  inapplicable  to  voluntary  confession.^ 
Second.  The  precedents  and  the  writ- 
ings of  legal  scholars  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation has  no  relation  to  voluntary  con- 
fessions. 

Third.  The  histoid  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  shows  that  i'. 
has  nothing  to  do  with  voluntary  con- 
fe.s.'^lons. 

The  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices 
Clark,  Harlan,  Stewart,  and  White  in  the 
Miranda  case  elaborate  these  reason- 
with  convincing  force.  Consequently.  I 
will  forgo  detailed  discussion  of  them 
and  content  myself  with  making  some 
bnef  comments  upon  the  first  of  them 
The  fifth  amendment  privilege  again.'^r 
self-incrimination  is  expressed  in  these 
words : 

No  person  shall  be  compelled  In  any  crimi- 
nal case  to  be  a  witness  ag.ilnst  himself. 

These  words  apply  only  to  compelled  c. 
forced  testimony.  For  this  reason,  thr 
cannot  be  rightly  applied  to  any  volun- 
tarj'  confession  made  under  any  circum- 
stances because  voluntary  confessioir^  ar*" 
voluntarily  made.  Besides,  the  constitu- 
tional privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion belongs  only  to  a  witness;  that 
Is,  one  who  gives  evidence  In  a  cause 
before  a  court  or  other  tribunal.    Morc- 
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over,  the  privilege  attaches  itself  only 
to  a  witness  in  a  specified  cause;  that 
Is,  a  criminal  case  or  Its  equivalent. 
Manifestly,  the  interrogation  of  a  sus- 
pect in  custody  by  a  law  enforcement 
officer  investigating  an  unsolved  crime 
docs  not  make  the  suspect  a  witness  be- 
fore a  court  or  other  tribunal  in  a  crim- 
inal case  or  its  equivalent. 

"While  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
may  enact  statutes  applicable  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  which  es- 
tablish conditions  precedent  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  voluiitai-y  confessions  simi- 
lar to  those  delineated  in  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Mirandf.  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  cannot  rightly  do  .so  be- 
cause it  is  not  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tation  to  change  the  prlnlege  against 
.self-incrimination  as  such  privilege  is  de- 
fined in  the  fifth  amendment. 

Consequently,  the  majority  decision  in 
the  Miranda  case  represents  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
States,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  United 
States  and  the  States.  The  majority 
opinion  really  admits  this  to  be  true  by 
speaking  of  the  newly  created  require- 
ments as  "the  principles  announced  to- 
day" and  "the  system  of  warnings  we 
delineate  today." 

The  Supreme  Court  corroborated  this 
admission  of  the  majority  in  the  Miranda 
case  by  subsequently  holding  in  the 
Johnson  case  that  the  ncwlv  invented 
requirements,  allegedly  based  upon  a 
constitutional  provision  dating  back  to 

June  15,  1790,  have  no  application  what- 
ever to  cases  begun  prior  to  June  22,  1964. 
When  one  reads  and  ponders  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  Miranda  case,  he 
is  impelled  to  the  abiding  conviction  that 
its  rationale  is  as  follows:  That  despite 
any  protesr.ations  to  the  contrary,  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  join  in  the 
majority  opinion  believe  that  a  substan- 
tial percent  of  all  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, who  investigate  unsolved  crimes 
and  interrogate  suspects  in  custody,  re- 
sort to  undue  pressure  or  trickei-y  to  ob- 
tain confessions  from  the  suspects;  that 
in  consequence,  suspects  in  custody  need 
potection  from  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers who  interrogate  them;  and  that  tiie 
most  efficacious  way  to  give  suspects  in 
custody  the  needed  protection  is  to  im- 
pose upon  law  enforcement  oflicers  con- 
ditions precedent  to  interrogation  which 
will  prevent  or  substantially  deter  the 
suspects  from  making  any  confessions, 
or  from  even  making  any  statements  as- 
serting  their   innocence. 

I  submit  that  this  rationale  is  unjust 
to  the  thousands  of  dedicated  and  honor- 
able law  enforcement  officers  who  seek 
to  protect  the  lives,  the  bodies,  the  habi- 
tations, and  the  other  property  of  our 
people  in  all  areas  of  our  land  from  crim- 
inal depredations.  All  of  us  should  re- 
member that  each  year  scores  of  law  en- 
forcement Officers  die  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  in  order  that  we  might  live. 
To  be  sui-e  .some  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers abuse  their  authority.  Some  judges 
do  likewise — especially  when  thev  at- 
tempt to  amend  constitutions  and  make 
laws  rather  than  to  interpret  them. 
Hamstriniring  all  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers because  some  of  them  err  is  about 
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on  a  par  with  padlocking  all  courtrooms 
because  some  judges  err. 

Despite  some  intimations  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  that  confessions  constitute 
unreliable  testimony,  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  are  more  unreliable  than  other 
testimony  which  is  daily  received  with- 
out complaint  in  our  courts.  I  assert 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  experience  in  the  administration  of 
justice  makes  this  plain:  The  rule  which 
excludes  from  evidence  in  criminal  cases 
involuntary  confessions,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  be  true  or  false,  is  the  onlv 
practical  and  reasonable  way  in  which 
courts  can  deal  with  this  problem. 

No  person  can  be  convicted  of  crime 
in  any  court.  Federal  or  State,  unless  the 
prosecution  proves  these  two  things  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt ; 

First.  That  a  crime  has  been  actuaUv 
committed. 

Second.  That  the  accused  was  the  per- 
petrator of  such  crime. 

Tire  prosecution  must  prove  the  first 
of  these  things,  which  the  law  calls  the 
corpus  delicti,  by  independent  evidence. 
It  is  permissible  to  use  a  voluntarj-  con- 
fession of  the  accu.sed  only  as  evidence 
that  he  was  the  pei-pct rater  of  the  crime 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
by  other  testimony. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  The 
mo.«t  convincing  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  in  a  criminal  case  is  his 
own  voluntarj-  confession  that  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  with  which  he  stands 
charged. 

The  trial  judge,  who  sees  the  witnesses 
and  obser\-es  their  demeanor  upon  the 
stand,  ordinarily  has  little  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  a  confes.sion  of- 
fered in  evidence  was  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily made. 

When  I  had  the  privilege  of  scr\in!r  as 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  de.scribe  the  simple  procedure  by 
which  the  trial  judge  determines  this 
question. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  an 
opinion  which  I  wrote  at  that  time  in 
State  V.  Ro'^ers.  233  N.C.  390,  64  S  E  2d 
572.  28  A.L.R.  2d  1104; 

When  the  admissibiUty  of  a  confession  is 
challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  was  induced 
by  nnproper  means,  the  trl.il  judge  Is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  question  ol  fact 
wliethcr  it  was  or  was  not  voluntary  be- 
fore he  permits  It  to  go  to  the  Jury.  In 
making  this  preliminary  inquiry,  the  "judge 
should  ailord  both  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  in  the  absence  ol  the  Jury  showing 
tho  circumstances  under  wlilch  the  confes- 
sion w.'ts  luade.  'When  the  trial  court,  finds 
upon  a  consideration  of  ail  the  testimony 
o:Tered  oa  the  preliminary  ii.quiry  tliat  the 
confeosiou  was  vchintarily  made,  his  find- 
1:-:S  Is  not  subject  to  revierv,  If  it  Is  supported 
by  any  competent  evidence. 

The  rule  which  prevails  in  most  juris- 
dictions that  the  finding  of  the  trial 
judge  on  this  question  is  not  .subject  to 
review  if  it  is  supported  by  any  cora- 
P"tent  evidence  is  cxceedint;y  wise.  He 
has  an  opportunity  to  see  the  witnesses 
and  judce  their  credlbil''„y.  Tliis  op- 
portunity is  denied  to  an  appellate  court 
which  is  compelled  to  act  upon  the  basis 
of  printed  te.«;timony.  When  the  testi- 
mony of  tlie  witnesses  is  reduced  to  cold 


tj-pe.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the 
testimony  of  an  Ananias  from  tliat  of  a 
George  Washington. 

Justice  Harlan  appraised  the  majority 
decision  in  the  Miranda  case  aright  when 
he  declared  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
that  "the  decision  of  the  Court  repre- 
sents ixior  coQistitutional  law  and  en- 
tails harmful  consequences  for  the  coun- 
lr>-at  large.  ' 

It  has  always  been  recognized  in  our 
country  that  tilie  questioning  of  saspecis 
in  castody  by  law  enforcement  officers 
investigating  unsolved  crimes  constitutes 
a  legitimate  instrument  of  law  enforce- 
ment. By  the  judicious  use  of  this  in- 
strument of  law  enforcement,  untold 
thousands  of  innocent  suspects  have 
been  annually  freed  without  trial,  and 
untold  thousands  of  guilty  suspects,  who 
would  have  otherwise  gone  unwhipped 
of  justice,  have  been  annually  brought 
to  judgment. 

The  drastic  limitations,  which  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  Miranda  case  places 
upon  the  intenogation  process,  are  well 
designed  to  induce  suspects  in  custodv 
to  remain  silent  when  law  enforcement 
officers  undertake  to  question  them  con- 
cerning un.solved  crimes  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  interroga- 
tion process  itself. 

As  the  inevitable  consequence  of  these 
drastic  limitations,  the  number  of  imio- 
cent  suspects  freed  without  trial  will 
diminish,  the  detention  of  innocent  sus- 
pects will  be  prolonged,  and  the  number 
of  criminal  trials  wdl  be  multiplied. 

Moreover,  multitudes  of  guilty  suspects 
will  escape  conviction  and  punishment, 
and  be  turned  loose  upon  society  to  re- 
peat their  crimes  simply  because  manv 
crimes  cannot  be  solved  without  confes- 
sions. This  is  particularly  true  of  bur- 
glaries, grand  larcenies,  and  automobile 
thefts,  which  are  frequently  committed 
in  seci-et,  and  of  forcible  rapes,  which 
are  frequently  committed  under  sucli 
circumstances  that  the  victim  cannot 
identify  her  assailant.  Like  observations 
are  true  of  many  felony  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  aggravated  assaults. 

The  country  ought  not  to  suffer  these 
liarmful  consequences.  As  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  shall  trv-  to  do  some- 
thing to  avert  them.  I  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  submit  to  the  States  a  proposed 
constitutional  Bmendment  which  will 
provide  that  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional or  State  legislation  to  the  con- 
trary, the  sole  test  of  the  admissibility  of 

confesciions  in  criminal  cases  shall  be 
whether  or  not  they  were  voluntarilv 
made,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  can- 
not reverse  the  ruling  of  a  trial  judge 
admitting  a  confession  as  voluntarily 
made,  if  such  ruhng  is  supported  by  any- 
competent  evidence. 

I  may  not  succeed  in  my  pui-pose  be- 
cause the  submission  of  a  propo.sed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  States  re- 
quires the  vote  of  two-third.?  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  because  manv 
Senators  and  Refiresentatives  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  judicial  aberrations  are  sacro- 
sanct and  ought  to  be  as  unalterable  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persian.^. 

I  shall  nevertheless  try  because  I  know 
thtse  thin;s  to  be  true:  Enough  has  been 
done  for  those  wflio  murder  and  rape  and 
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rob.  It  Is  time  to  do  something  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  murdered  or  raped 
or  robbed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  402  OP 
THE  FEDERAL,  AVIATION  ACT  OF 
1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1454,  S.  3198. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3198)  to  amend  section  402  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "denies",  to  strike 
out  "agreed  upon";  in  line  3,  after  the 
word  "carrier",  to  strike  out  "designated 
by  the  United  States  to  conduct"  and  in- 
sert "with  respect  to";  in  line  6,  after 
the  word  "suspend",  to  strike  out  "and, 
after  notice  and  hearing,  cancel  or  re- 
voke"; in  line  9,  after  the  word  "permits" 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  "and. 
after  notice  and  hearing,  take  any  of 
such  actions,  or  cancel  or  revoke  such 
permits,";  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "im- 
posing", to  insert  "appropriate";  in  the 
same  line  after  the  word  "sanctions",  to 
insert  "including  but  not  limited  to 
those";  in  line  12.  after  the  word  "it",  to 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks;  in  line 
14,  after  the  word  "without",  to  strike 
out  "notice  or";  and  in  line  18.  after  the 
word  "permit"  to  strike  out  "or  agree- 
ment"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1372(f))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "  ( 1) "  Immediately 
after  "(f)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  that  the 
goveriunent  or  aeronautical  authorities  of 
any  foreign  country  have,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
taken  action  which  impairs,  limits,  termi- 
nates, or  denies  operating  rights  of  any  air 
carrier  with  resi>ect  to  flight  operations  to, 
from,  through,  or  over  the  territory  of  such 
foreign  country,  the  Board  may,  without 
notice  or  hearing,  suspend  the  permits  of 
foreign  air  carriers' of  such  country,  or  alter, 
modify,  amend,  or  limit  operations  under 
such  permits  and,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
take  any  of  such  Mtlons,  or  cancel  or  revoke 
such  permits,  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
appropriate  sanctions.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  those  of  like  or  similar  nature,  if  it 
finds  such  action  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
The  Board  may  also,  without  bearing,  to 
the  extent  it  determines  necessary  to  make 
the  operation  of  this  paragraph  effective, 
restrict  operations  between  such  foreign 
country  and  the  United  States  by  any  foreign 
air  carrier  of  a  third  country  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  permit." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1489).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pdnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PfEPOSE  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill.  S.  3198.  is  designed  to  make  ex- 
plicit the  authority  o|  the  Civil  .Aeronautics 
Board  to  take  .appropriate  action  against  for- 
eign air  carriers  when  their  governments  im- 
pose unreasonable  or  arbitrary  restrictions, 
limitations,  or  conditions  on  the  operations 
of  U.S.  air  carriers.  It  would  amend  section 
402  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (f )  i2i . 

The  bin  would  autHorize  the  Board,  with- 
out notice  or  hearing,  to  suspend  foreign  air 
carrier  permits  or  alter.  m(Xiify.  amend,  or 
limit  operations  unddr  such  permits  when- 
ever it  finds  that  the  government  or  aeronau- 
tical authorities  of  any  foreign  country  have, 
over  the  objection  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  taken  action  which  Impairs. 
limits,  terminates,  or  denies  the  operating 
rights  of  U.S.  carriers.  In  addition,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  tie  Board  can  cancel  or 
revoke  such  permits  If  it  finds  such  action 
appropriate.  Further,  the  Board  may  with- 
out a  hearing  restrict  the  operations  between 
a  foreign  country  and  the  United  States  by 
any  foreign  air  carrier  of  a  third  country 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  per- 
mit. 

In  approving  this  aieasure,  the  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  ttiat  it  does  not  Intend 
that  the  authority  granted  therein  should  be 
employed  to  gain  rl^ts  for  air  carriers  to 
which  this  country  is  not  entitled.  New- 
rights,  properly,  should  be  the  product  of 
consultation  and  negotiation.  Any  action 
taken  by  the  Board  ptirsuant  to  this  legisla- 
tion must,  of  course,  lie  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President.  | 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

S  3198.  Introduced  April  6,  1966,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Ccmmittee  on  Commerce, 
The  Aviation  Subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  on  May  13,  1966. 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  following 
witnesses:  Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Transportation,  Department  of  C*..m- 
merce;  Brian  Cooke,  tlce  president,  director. 
World  Airways,  Inc.;  John  C  Leslie,  vice  presi- 
dent, assistant  to  chnlrman.  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Inc  ;  Frank  E.  I.oy,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  at  State  for  Transporta- 
tion and  Telecommunications,  Department 
of  State:  James  E.  Meals,  legislative  repre- 
sentative, Atr  Line  Hllots  Association;  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board:  Normal  J.  Phlllon,  vice  presi- 
dent, International  Affairs,  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America. 

Statement  submitted  for  the  record  was 
received  from:  B.  Craig  Ratipe,  staff  vice  pres- 
ident. Federal  affairs.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc. 

Letters  submitted  lor  the  record  were  re- 
ceived from  the  follcwlng:  James  P  B:\is, 
assistant  vice  presldant.  American  Airlines. 
Inc.;  Joel  H.  Fisher.  Fisher.  Sharlitt,  Gel- 
band  &  Green,  attoraey  for  Seaboard  World 
Airlines,  Inc.;  Roy  E.  Foulke.  president.  Na- 
tional Air  Carrier  Assticlation,  Inc.;  J.  Woixl- 
row  Thomas,  vice  president,  Trans  World 
Airlines,  Inc. 

The  Aviation  Subc^mmitee  met  in  execu- 
tive session  on  July  27,  1966  and  ordered  the 
bill  reported  favorably  to  the  full  committee 
with  amendments.  The  Committee  on  Com- 
merce met  in  executlTe  session  on  August  9, 
1966,  and  voted  unatlmously  to  report  the 
bill  as  approved  by  tile  subcommittee. 


Text   of   bill   showing   committee    amend- 
ments follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  a^icmbled,  That  subsection 
(f )  of  section  402  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  use.  1372(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting '(!)'  Immediately  after  '(f)'  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"•(2)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  that  the 
government  or  aeronautlc.il  authorities  of 
any  foreign  country  have,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  taken  action  which  impairs,  limits, 
terminates,  or  denies  operating  right  of  any 
air  carrier  ivith  respect  to  flight  operations 
to,  from.,  through,  or  over  the  territory  of 
such  foreign  country,  the  Board  may.  with- 
out notice  or  hearing,  suspend,  cancel  the 
permits  of  foreign  air  carriers  of  such  coun- 
try, or  alter,  modify,  amend,  or  limit  opera- 
tions under  such  permits  and,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  take  any  of  such  actions,  or 
cancel  or  rei^oke  such  permits,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  appropriate  sanctions,  in- 
cluding but  riot  limited  to  those  of  like  cr 
similar  nature,  if  it  finds  such  action  to  be 
In  the  public  interest.  The  Board  may  also, 
without  hearing,  to  the  extent  it  determines 
necessary  to  make  the  operation  of  this 
paragraph  effective,  restrict  operations  be- 
tween such  foreign  country  and  the  United 
States  by  any  foreign  air  carrier  of  a  third 
country  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  permit.'  " 

COMMrrTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopted  several  modifying 
amendments  (printed  above)  which  were 
suggested  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department  oi 
State  and  the  Department  of  Com.merce. 

International  air  operations  are  conducted 
by  United  States  and  foreign  airlines  pur- 
suant to  both  bilateral  agreements  and  per- 
mits issued  on  the  basis  of  the  principle 
of  reciprocity.  Tlie  term  "agreed  upon"  was 
deleted  since  that  term  could  be  Interpreted 
so  as  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  cover 
only  operating  rights  set  forth  In  bilateral 
air  agreements.  Deletion  of  the  term  "agreed 
upon'  makes  clear  that  operating  rights 
founded  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  principles 
are  covered  by  the  bill.  Air  carriers  "are 
designated  by  the  United  States"  only  pur- 
suant to  bilateral  agreements.  Since  use  o.' 
the  term  could  be  Interpreted  to  mean  th.i* 
the  rights  of  U.S.  carriers  operating  pur- 
suant to  permits  not  resulting  from  bilai- 
erals  were  not  Intended  to  be  covered,  the 
term  was  deleted.  These  amendments  make 
clear  that  the  authority  of  the  Board  to  take 
action  against  foreign  carriers  extends  to 
any  circumstances  in  which  the  operating 
rights  of  the  U.S.  carrier  in  a  foreign  country 
are  Involved,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  rights 
of  designated  U.S.  carriers  under  formal  bi- 
lateral agreements. 

Under  the  bill  as  originally  Introduced,  the 
Board  was  permitted  to  suspend  a  foreign 
air  carrier  permit  without  notice  and  hear- 
ing, btit  required  notice  and  hearing  prior  to 
taking  any  other  action.  The  amended  bill 
permits  the  Board,  without  notice  and  hear- 
ing, to  alter,  modify,  amend,  or  limit  oper.i- 
tlons  under  foreign  air  carrier  permits.  This 
amendment  was  considered  desirable  since 
there  might  well  be  instances  in  which  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
served  by  prompt  action  imposing  restric- 
tions on  operations  relating  to  schedule.s. 
traffic,  etc.,  as  opposed  to  simply  suspending 
the    permit. 

The  scope  of  the  sanctions  authorized  to 
be  imposed  would  be  extended  so  as  to  In- 
clude those  of  an  "appropriate"  nature 
There  are  instances  in  which  retaliation  in 
kind  might  be  unfeasible  or  Ineffective  even 
though  retaliation  might  be  warranted.  This 
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could  occur  in  ctrcximstances  Involving  op- 
erating restrictions  where  the  route  struc- 
tures of  the  foreign  carriers  were  different 
from  those  of  ours,  or  where  the  Impact  of 
like  restrictions  would  have  less  effect  than 
those  on  our  carriers.  It  also  could  occur  In 
instances  in  which  foreign  nations,  in  the 
guise  of  rat«  action,  restricted  operating 
rights  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  carriers. 
In  these  or  similar  situations,  tills  Nation 
should  be  free  to  Impose  that  operating  or 
rate  sanction  most  appropriate  to  cope  with 
the  action  of  the  foreign  nation, 

A  final  amendment  would  require  that  the 
Board  give  notice  prior  to  Imposing  a  re- 
striction upon  the  operations  of  a  c.irrler  of  a 
third  country  between  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  country  imposing  restric- 
tions on  U.S,  carriers.  Although  action 
against  the  third  country  carrier  might  be 
required  despite  the  fact  that  such  country 
had  not  Imposed  restrictions  on  our  car- 
riers, considerations  involving  our  relations 
with  the  third  country  Justify  prior  notice. 

B.ACKGROUND    AND    NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

There  has  never  been  any  question  that 
the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  It^  sover- 
eign power  has  authority  over  foreign  air 
carriers  to  the  same  extent  .is  their  govern- 
meiits  have  with  respect  to  our  air  carriers. 
There  have,  however,  been  questions  as  to 
where  that  authority  vests  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  procedural  machinery  to  implement  it. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  resolve  anv  doubt 
which  may  exist  and  to  make  emphatically 
clear  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  not 
only  ha.?  such  authority,  and  the  necessai-y 
procedural  tools,  hut  a'.so  the  dutv  to  use 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  bill  whenever 
the  circumstances  warrant, 

AH  countries  assert  complete  sovereignty 
r»s;^rdlng  the  airspace  overlying  their  re- 
spective terrltorie.s.  In  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  drawn  up  in 
Chicago  in  December  1944  It  was  recognized 
that  each  country  retains  complete  freedom 
of  action  with  respect  to  the  admission  into 
Its  territory  of  foreign-flag  airlines.  There  Is 
no  corollary  to  the  "freedom  of  the  seas' 
policy  whereby  ocean  vessels  can  t<Tke  on 
traffic  or  discharge  it  at  ports  throughout  the 
world  without  a  prior  specific  governmental 
agreement.  As  a  consequence,  operating 
rights  of  air  carriers  are  the  product  of 
governmental  agreements,  either  formal  or 
Informal,  written  or  tacit.  Tliese  rights  are 
generally  set  forth  In  formal  air  transport 
agreements  between  the  osntractlng  govern- 
ments and  are  predicated  on  the  bilateral  ex- 
change of  rights  of  approximately  equal  eco- 
nomic  value.  Such  agreements  exist  with  re- 
spect to  52  of  the  80  nations  served  by  U.S. 
air  carriers.  In  those  instances  where  no 
formal  agreement  exists,  operating  authority 
Is  Issued  or  exchanged  pursuant  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity. 

Until  1946,  proposals  to  govern  air  opera- 
tions ranged  from  completely  unregulated 
freedom  of  the  skies  to  rigid  and  restrictive 
control.  In  that  year,  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  the  Bermuda  Air  Agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  represented  a  sound 
compromise  between  the  extreme  philos- 
ophies of  rigid  and  unregulated  control.  It 
established  seasonable  principles  governing 
the  respective  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance was  Insistence  that  the  airlines  be 
given  substantial  managerial  discretion  as 
to  the  volume  and  frequency  of  service  nec- 
essary to  promote  and  develop  traffic  between 
the  contracting  countries,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  subject  to  unilateral  restric- 
tion. Thus  evolved  the  so-called  Bermuda 
principles  which  have  served  as  the  corner- 
stone of  U.S.  international  air  policy  and 
upon  which  the  majority  of  our  air  agree- 
ments have  been  patterned,  The  wisdom  of 
continuing  this  approach  was  unequivocably 
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endorsed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1963.  In 
this  connection.  Mr.  Prank  Lot,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  iS-ansportation 
and  Telecommunications,  stated: 

"This  conclusion  is  even  more  valid  to- 
d.iy.  Intem.Ttional  air  transport  is  thriving 
and  the  prospects  for  further  growth  are 
boundless.  The  U.S  -flag  carriers  are  playing 
a  leading   role  in   this  success  storv  in  large 

part  because  of  U.S.  insistence  upon  the  In- 
ternational acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
managerial  freedom  which  lies  behind  the 
Bermuda  principles.  U.S.  airline  success  in 
the  future  may  well  depend  on  how  well  and 
extensively  the  United  Stales  can  persuade 
foreign  countries  to  follow  this  approach. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  international 
aviation  or  for  international  airlines— both 
United  States  and  foreign— to  drift  toward 
the  alternative  to  this  approach,  that  is.  a 
system  in  which  governments  would  peri- 
odically determine  the  volume  of  service  to 
be  provided  by  the  carriers  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

"It  is.  however,  true  that  the  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  obUln  universiil  accept- 
ance of  the  Bermuda  capacity  pnnclples. 
A.  few  countries  consistently  restrict  U.S. 
airlines  in  the  belief  that  their  own  na-^ 
tional  carriers  need  protection.  OUiers  im- 
pose unilateral  restrictions  from  time  to 
time  when  they  believe  they  are  threatened 
by  a  particular  airline  proposal  or  for  bar- 
g.ilning  purposes. 

"These  instances  of  restrictions  have  prob- 
ably not  affected  the  overall  growth  of  U.S. 
airline  services  abroad  to  a  significant  de- 
gree. But  e.ich  Individual  case  is  harmful 
to  the  U.S.  airline  concerned  and  there  is 
a  constant  danger  that  restrlctionism  will 
spread  if  not  effectively  combated.  Capacity 
restrictions  have  probably  been  one  of  the 
most  serious  recurrent  problems  facing  the 
orderly  growth  of  U.S.  InternaUonal  avia- 
tion, ^ 

"When  foreign  countries  impose  unilateral 
capacity  restrictions,  the  United  States  at- 
tempts to  remove  them  through  consultation 
and  negotiation  with  the  foreign  government, 
.is  provided  for  in  bllatenil  air  transport 
agreements.  Sometimes,  consultation  and 
negotiation  prove  successful  to  removing  re- 
strictions, other  times  not.  Ultimately,  the 
weapon  of  denouncing  the  agreement  is  avail- 
able where  other  means  fall,  but  this  kind  of 
medicine  may  kill  the  horse.  What  we  need 
is  a  remedy  short  of  denunciation  which  can 
be  used  when  the  normal  recourses  available 
In  bilateral  agreements  have  failed  to  remove 
the  unilaterally  Imposed  foreign  restrictions. 
The  Department  believes  that  S  3198  fills  this 
gap." 

The  hearing  record  is  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  foreign  governments  imposing  un- 
re.ieonable  and  arbitrary  restrictions  on  U.S. 
.•^ir  carriers  in  contravention  of  their  rights. 
Some  have  resulted  in  severe  hardships  to 
our  carriers,  while  others  have  been  less 
serious,  but  nontheless,  needlessly  incon- 
venient and  harassing.  Some  result  from 
flagrant  violation  of  applicable  agreements, 
while  others  result  from  difference  of  In- 
terpretation, Generally,  however,  they  have 
been  motivated  by  one  of  two  factors:  to 
give  .specific  advantage  to  their  own  airlines, 
or  to  improve  their  bargaining  position  in 
subsequent  route  negotiations. 

For  Illustrative  purposes,  Mr.  Norman 
Phihon,  vice-president.  International  Affairs. 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  cited 
four  specific  examples.  He  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

"First,  despite  the  unusually  clear  provi- 
sions of  the  United  States- Venezuela  Bi- 
lateral Atr  Transport  Agreement,  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  currently,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  restricts  the  frequency  and  ca- 
pacity of  U.S.-flag  carriers.  Introduction  of 
Jet  service  was  delayed  and  then  permitted 


only  when  pliton  services  were  canceled. 
Schedule  approval  is  required  and  frequen- 
cies are  subject  to  curtailment.  The  result 
Is  that  It  is  net.  pwssib'.e  to  make  long-term 
plans  for  patterns  of  service  with  any  cer- 
tJiinty  that  all  of  the  planned  frequencies 
can  be  operated.  Meanwhile,  adhering  strict- 
ly to  the  requirements  of  the  very  same  bi- 
lateral agrcem.ent,  the  United  States  permits 
the  Venezuela  carrier,  and  a  third-country 
carrier  closely  associated  with  it.  to  plan, 
schedule,  and  operate  frequencies  and  capac- 
ity as  tiiey  wish. 

"Similarly,  in  a  nonbi'.ateral  situation,  tlie 
Philippine  Government  strictly  controls  the 
frequencies  of  U.S.-flag  carriers  and  in  recent 
months  has  actually  curtailed  the  numbers 
of  frequencies  which  it  allows  Pan  .'ImerlcTn 
W'orld  Airways  and  Northwest  Airlines  to 
operate  to  the  Philippines,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Philippine  carrier — withotit  restric- 
tion by  the  US  Government — continues  to 
operate  as  its  management  desires  and  has 
progressively  increaied  its  service  to  the 
United  States,  the  l.'ist  such  increase  having 
been  inauguraHed  only  2  weeks  ago. 

"New  pr.iblems  are  also  arising.  In  re- 
cent weeks  bch  the  Spanish  and  Portxiguese 
Governments  have  refused  to  approve  in- 
creases in  the  frequencies  of  U.S.-flag  ?trv- 
Ice  to  and  through  those  countries,  increases 
which  the  carriers  are  entitled  to  make  under 
the  terms  of  the  bilateral  and  which  are  Jus- 
tified by  traffic  experience  and  by  the  rate  of 
growth  In  the  market.  Tliese  frequency 
increases  were  essential  parts  of  planned 
patterns  of  service  and  allocation  of  equip- 
ment and  crewE  wlilch  are  highly  complex, 
and  cannot  be  rcprogramed  at  short  notice  " 
One  of  tlie  most  dramatic  examples  oc- 
curred in  1963  when  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries threatened  to  ground  U.S.  air  carriers 
unless  the  UnBted  States  withdrew  Its  In- 
sistence for  lower  air  fares  than  those  ap- 
proved by  the  International  Air  Transport 
As.sociation.  The  United  States  did  retreat, 
the  reason  for  which,  advanced  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Baerd  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, being  that  our  Government  lacked 
appropriate  statutory  authority.  A  detailed 
review  of  this  incident  is  set  forth  in  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  473.  88th  Congress.  In  testi- 
fying in  suppoi*  of  S  3198.  CAB  Chairman 
Charles  S.  Murphy  stated: 

"If,  for  example,  legislation  of  this  nature 
had  been  available  at  the  time  of  the  'Chan- 
dler" controversy  over  rates  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  it  couiri  have  been  used  as  a  means 
of  combating  vtarlous  actions  then  tlireat- 
ened  with  resp«ct  to  the  operations  of  our 
carriers   " 

CONCLtJSION 

As  pointed  out  by  Chairman  Murphy,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  U.S.  air  carriers  have 
experienced  a  «ubstantial  decline  In  their 
share  of  the  Intjema tional  air  travel  market. 
From  1955  to  1965.  the  U.S.  share  decreased 
from  68  percent  of  the  market  to  under  49 
percent.  Tins  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  provided  62  percent  of  the 
total  p.-issengera  in  1965.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic market,  the  U.S.  carriers'  share  fell 
from  53.8  perceat  in  1955  to  44.6  percent  in 
1965,  although  tlhis  country  provided  67  per- 
cent of  the  passengers  in  this  market  in 
1965.  The  chairman  also  pointed  out  that 
if  US.  carriers  had  shared  in  the  Interna- 
tional air  travel  market  In  1965  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  United  States  provided 
passengers,  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
would  have  beai  reduced  to"  $171  mlllloii. 

It  is  not  contended  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  wnll  reverse  this  trend.  How- 
ever, it  will  significantly  assist  the  Ci\il 
Aeronautics  Board  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  decline. 

The  committee.  In  unanimously  approving 
this  bill,  is  convinced  that  it  will  contribute 
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Importantly  to  the  strengthening  of  the  U.S.- 
flag  air  system,  and  uccordingly  recommends 
prompt  passage. 

COST    OF   LZOISLATION 

Passage   of   this  legislation   will  result   In 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  8  OP  THE 
TAYLOR  GRAZING  ACT  OP  JUNE 
28, 1934 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1459,  S.  3178. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3178)  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  June  20,  1934  (43  U.S.C. 
315(g)). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideratior  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior    and    Insular    Affairs,    with    an 

amendment,  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  1,  to  strike  out  "with"  and  insert 
"for  any  lands  which  are  privately  owned, 
or  which  are  owned  by";  so  as  to  make 
the  bin  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (48  Stat.  1272; 
43  U.S.C.  316g),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  When  In  his  Judgment  such  action 
will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  fa- 
cilitate the  administration  of  public  lands, 
or  otherwise  be  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States — 

"(1)  accept  a  gift  of  land  or  an  Interest 
In  land;  or 

"(2)  -schange  for  any  lands  or  Interests 
in  lands  which  are  privately  owned,  or  which 
are  owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
or  Instrumentality  thereof,  surveyed,  unap- 
propriated, and  unreserved  public  lands,  or 
Interests  therein  or  lands  or  Interests  therein 
acquired  under  section  32  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat.  525-526; 
7  U.S.C.  1011),  as  amended,  which  have 
been  or  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  administration  in  connection 
with  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public 
lands,  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash.  In  lieu  of  a 
cash  payment  the  Secretary  may  accept  a 
performance  bond  or  cash  deposit  In  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  difference  in 
values  assuring  that  additional  lands  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  and  at  least  equal 
to  the  difference  In  values  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  Government  within  a  time  certain  to 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary.  A  cash  equal- 
ization payment  or  a  performance  bond  or 
cash  deposit,  shall  not  exceed  one-third  the 
value  of  the  higher  valued  property 
involved  In  the  exchange.  A  cash  equal- 
ization payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  be  made  only  from  funds  spe- 
cifically appropriated  for  that  purpose.  An 
exchange  for  any  lands  which  are  privately 
owned,  or  which  are  owned  by  a  State  or 


political  subdivision  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  may  be  made  only  if  the  lands  in- 
volved In  the  exchange  are  In  the  same 
State. 

"(b)  Any  lands  or  Ihterests  In  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  as  a  gift  or 
through  an  exchange  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  Eection  shall  upon  acceptance  of 
title  become  public  lands  and  shall  become 
a  part  of  any  district  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  any  withdrawn  or  reserved 
area  within  which  thej-  are  located,  subject 
to  all  of  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto. 

"(c)  Either  party  tc  an  exchange  under 
this  section  may  reservie  minerals,  easements, 
rights  of  use.  and  rights  of  ingress  and 
egress,  either  fo-  Us  own  benefit,  for  the 
benefit  of  third  parties,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public.  Any  such  reservation 
In  lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  must 
be  satisfactory  to  thai  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. When  minerals  are  reserved  in  a 
conveyance  by  the  United  States,  any  person 
who  prospects  for  or  acquires  the  right  to 
mine  and  remove  tha  reserved  mineral  de- 
posits shall  be  liable  to  the  surface  owners 
according  to  their  re!;pectlve  Interests  for  any 
actual  damage  to  the  surface  or  to  the  im- 
provements thereon  raeulting  from  prospect- 
ing, entering  or  mlnieg  operations  and  said 
person  shall,  prior  to  entering,  either  ob- 
tain the  surface  owner's  written  consent,  or 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  good 
and  sufficient  bond  or  undertalclng  to  the 
United  States  in  an  amount  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
surface  (^wner  to  seoure  payment  of  such 
damages  as  may  be  d«iermined  in  an  action 
brought  on  the  bend  or  undertaking  In  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(d)  The  term  unappropriated  and  un- 
reserved public  lands*  as  u.-^ed  in  this  section 
means  any  public  lanCs,  not  otherwise  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  a  Federal  use  or  pur- 
pose, which  are  (  1 )  withdrawn  or  reserved 
by  Executive  Order  flumbered  6910  of  No- 
vember 26,  1934.  as  amended,  or  6964  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1935.  as  amanded;  or  (2)  within  a 
grazing  district  established  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  June  28  1934  (48  Stat.  1269;  43  U.S.C. 
315),  as  amended:  ©r  (3)  located  In  the 
State  of  Alaska." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readings,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  ejccerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1493) .  explauiitig  the  purposes  of  the 
bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUtPOSS 

This  bill  is  designed  to  improve  the  In- 
terior Deportmenfs  IRnd  exchange  authority 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  consummation  of  such  exchanges. 
It  was  submitted  amd  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  In  an  effort  to  resolve 
P-irt  of  the  burdensome  and  time-consuming 
problem  of  completing  land  exchanges  in  the 
West. 

More  specifically.  S  3178,  as  amended, 
would  (1)  authorize  the  payment  of  cash  in 
order  to  equalize  v:*Iues;  (2)  authorize  ex- 
changes of  Interests  in  lands;  (3)  establish 
the  same  rules  for  both  exchanges  with  States 
and  exchanges  with  prl\-ate  Individuals  and 
give  the  Secretary  tnore  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  State  exchanges  would  be 
beneficial;     (4)     designate    lands    acquired 


through  exchange  as  automatically  a  part  of 
the  withdrawn  area  within  which  they  are 
located;  and  (5)  make  clear  that  the  ex- 
change provisions  apply  to  Alaska. 

BACKGROUND 

Under  existing  law,  exdianges  with  private 
Individuals  can  be  consummated  only  If  the 
value  of  the  offered  land  is  not  less  than  the 
value  of  the  selected  land.  Differences  in 
value  often  lead  to  extended  negotiations  and 
examinations  at  considerable  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Exchanges  sometimes  fail  because 
the  exchange  proponent  is  unable  to  offer 
additional  lands  to  meet  the  value  require- 
ments. 

The  present  statute  has  been  construed  as 
not  permitting  the  exchange  of  interests  in 
lands.  The  Interior  Department  points  out 
that  some  exchanges,  of  mutual  benefit  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  exchange  pro- 
ponents, have  been  precluded  by  the  limita- 
tion on  this  authority. 

Under  exi-sting  law  where  a  State  exchange 
Involves  the  selection  of  land  within  a  graz- 
ing district,  the  offered  lands  must  lie  within 
the  same  grazing  district.  The  selected  lands 
must  be.  apart  from  the  general  orders  of 
withdrawal  and  withdrawals  for  grazing  dis- 
trict, unreserved  and  unappropriated. 

The  sole  discretion  vested  In  the  Secretary 
is  the  determination  of  ■•  *  *  wliether  the 
selected    lands   lie   in   a   reasonably   compact 

body  Which  is  so  located  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  administration  or  value  of  the  re- 
maining land  in  such  district  for  grazing  pur- 
poses •  •  •."  Where  the  selected  lands  in 
a  State  exchange  application  are  not  within 
a  grazing  district  and  are  unappropriated 
and  unreserved,  the  Secretary  is  directed  by 
the  statute  "•  •  'to  proceed  with  such  ex- 
change at  the  earliest  practicable  date  •  •  •" 
and  he  Is  without  authority  to  consider  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  exchange  upon  good 
land  tenure  and  use,  the  local  economy,  and 
Federal  land  programs  and  Interests.  Under 
the  proposed  change  he  could  consider  those 
and  similar  factors  to  determine  whether  a 
State  exchange  truly  would  be  beneficial. 

Existing  law  provides  that  State  exchanges 
can  be  made  on  one  of  two  bases — equal 
value  or  equal  acreage.  The  Secretary  by 
regulation,  43  CFR  2244.2-2 (a)  (formerly  43 
CFR  147.2(b)),  has  authorized  use  of  tlie 
equal  value  concept  only.  Equal  acreage  l.s 
not  a  sound  criterion  owing  to  the  vast  dif- 
ferences m  land  values,  often  depending  on 
location  alone.  The  profxwed  bill  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  present  practice. 

Under  the  present  statute,  lands  acquired 
through  exchange  by  the  United  States  be- 
come a  part  of  the  grazing  district  within 
which  they  are  situated.  However,  such 
lands  do  not  atitomatlcally  otherwise  become 
a  part  of  other  reservations  within  which 
situated.  The  bill  thus  would  obviate  the 
issuance  of  public  land  orders  to  some  extent. 

Section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  has 
not  been  applied  to  Alaska. 

The  need  for  exchange  authority  In  Alaska 
Is  similar  to  the  need  for  exchange  authority 
in  other  public  land  States.  S.  3178  clarifies 
the  present  law  by  specifying  that  the  ex- 
change authority  applies  to  Alaska. 
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CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1486  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLES  19  AND  20  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 

The  bUl  (H.R.  13703)  to  make  tech- 
nical amendments  to  titles  19  and  20  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1520',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.<;  oideied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors  In  phraseology  inadvertently 
made  in  the  codification,  under  Public  Law 
89-18.'?,  approved  September  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  685),  of  Part  III  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  amends  section 
19-308,  D.C.  Code,  by  striking  the  word  "sur- 
vivors" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "survivor",  so  as  to  make  clear  that  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  dies  Intestate  leav- 
ing no  child,  or  descendant,  his  entire  estate 
Is  to  be  distributed  equally  between  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  or  the  surviving  parent. 
The  singular  form  of  the  word  was  used  in 
the  corresponding  provision  of  law  formerly 
found  In  section  18-708.  D.C.  Code.  1961  edi- 
tion, and  no  substantive  change  was  in- 
tended in  the  codification  thereof. 

Section  2  amends  section  20-2301  (b)  D  C 
Code,  by  striking  out  "The  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  that 
the  Corporation  Counsel  rather  than  the 
United  States  Attorney  shall  be  made  a  party 
to  any  petition  filed,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  20-2301  (D.C.  Code),  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  property 
of  absentees  and  absconders  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  substitution  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel  for  the  United  States 
Attorney  provided  by  section  2  of  the  bill 
was.  m  fact,  believed  accomplished  by  section 
10  of  the  Act  approved  November  8,  1965  (79 
Stat.  1309;  Public  Law  89-347) ,  which  made  a 
similar  amendment  to  former  section  20-701 
DC.  Code,  1961  edition.  However,  section 
20-701  had  already  been  repealed  by  the  Act 
of  September  14,  1965  and  reenacted  as  sec- 
tion 20-2301,  effective  January  1,  1966.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  remedy  this 
oversight. 

The  District  Commissioners  advised  the 
Committee  that  they  recognize  the  necessity 
for  the  clarification  of  law  provided  by  the 
proposed  technical  amendments  and  accord- 
ingly recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  INCOME  AND  FRAN- 
CHISE TAX  ACT  OF  1947,  AS 
AMENDED,  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  BUSINESS  CORPORA- 
TION ACT.  AS  AMENDED  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
°i"  <H.R.  11087)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the  District 


of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
corporations  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
7,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  bv  the  first 
section  of  tills  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1065.  The  amendment  made  by 
the  second  section  of  thu  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1966. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  Uike  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1521  > ,  explaining  the  puiposes  of  the 
bill. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oi-dered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BUJ. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  amend  Uie  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act  to  state  that  cer- 
tain enumerated  transactions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  a  foreign  corporation  author- 
ized to  invest  In  loans  secured  bv  real  estate 
do  not  constitute  "doing  business"  in  the 
District;  and 

(2)  To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Francise  Tax  Act  of  1947  to  provide 
that,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In 
the  bill.  Income  received  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration from  a  mortgage  loan  made  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  real  estate  is  not  subject 
to  District  of  Columbia  franchise  taxes. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  11087  will  remove 
the  uncertainty  in  existing  District  law  and 
make  It  clear  to  out-of-state  corporate  In- 
vestors that  the  District  will  not  tax  such 
investor  on  income  received  from  mortgage 
loans  on  District  real  estate.  A  number  of 
out-of -District  savings  institutions,  parlicu- 
lariy  the  New  York  savings  banks,  have  been 
told  by  their  lawyers  that  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  District  statutes  they 
would  be  running  a  very  real  risk  if  they 
made  mortgage  loans  in  the  District,  and  the 
District  would  (a)  tax  them  on  their  income 
from  such  loans  and  (b)  make  them  comply 
With  the  "qualifications"  requirements  for 
"doing  business",  as  contained  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act.  As  a 
result  of  this  advice,  these  institutions  are 
reluctant  to  make  mortgage  loans  on  District 
real  estate.  In  the  District  there  Is  an  acute 
shortage  of  housing,  and  prospective  home- 
owners should  have  access  to  the  prime 
sources  of  funds  for  home  loans — especially 
for  moderately  priced  housing  and  other 
needed  construction  projects. 

At  pages  2  and  3  of  House  Report  No  1546 
accompanying  HR.   11087  it  is  stated: 

"There  are  a  number  of  States  which  have 
enacted  statutes  conteinlng  language  which 
epeciflcally  state  that  the  kinds  of  activities 
listed  in  HJi.  11087  do  not  constitute  doing 
business  in  that  State. 

"Among  those  are — 

"Maryland  (sec.  84,  art.  23,  annotated  code 
as  amended  by  L.  1957,  eh.  486) , 


"North  Carolina  (sec.  55-131  General 
Statutes,  1943,  as  enacted  by  ch.  1371  Law^ 
of  1955 ) . 

"North  DakoU  (sec.  103,  H3.  537,  Laws  of 

1957) . 

"Oklahoma  (mc.  1.199(f),  ch.  A.,  title  IB 
Oklahoma  Statutes) . 

"Oregon  (sec.  57.655,  Oregon  Revised 
Statute).  _ 

•  Tex;ts  (art.  8.91.  ch  64,  Laws  of  1953  a.s 
amended   by  SB.   129,  Laws  of   1957). 

"Wisconsin  (sec.  180.801.  Wisconsin  Sta^. 
utesi . 

■Alaska   (sec.  ^9.  ch.  126,  Laws  of  1957) 

"Hawaii  isec.  7.5,  ch.  174,  Revised  Laws  of 
Hawaii.    1955). 

"Florida  (sec  613.01-661,44,  Florida  Stjjt- 
utes.  19551  . 

"Idaho  (Laws  of  1957,  H.B.  167,  effective 
Mar.  9.  1957). 

"Illinois  (Smhh  Kurd,  Illinois  Statutes 
Annotated,  ch  33-212). 

•Louisiana    (Lfcws    1960,   Act    386.    S     308) 

■Michigan  (1963  Michigan  Laws,  No.  180) 
iFHA  and  VA  loans). 

■Utah   (Lf.ws.  1957,  S.  222). 
"Washington  (Laws,  1957,  ch.  139). 

■West  Virginia  (S.B.  No.  142.  Laws.  1957) 

■Missouri    (Laws   1953,  sec.  362  423). 

•Tennessee  (sec.  45-1201,  1202.  1203  as 
amended  by  Law*.   1959.  ch.  28    (S    218  i  i." 

There  are  a  nianber  of  other  States  where 
the  situation  is  uncertain  but  where  "quali- 
fication" requirements  are  simple  and  inex- 
pensive and  thus  no  further  legislation  has 
seemed  necessary.  Among  these  are:  Ala- 
bama. Arizona.  Maine.  Nevada.  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  and  South 
Dakota. 

"There  is  a  further  number  of  States  where 
cose  law  (not  statute)  is  so  clear  that  mort- 
gages are  made  by  out-of-state  Investors 
without  much  fear  and  thus  the  pressure 
to  enact  legislation  has  not  been  severe  It 
is  difficult  to  secure  an  acurate  list  of  these 
States  but  one  authority  lists  among  them 
Arkansas.  California,  and  Colorado.  Sources 
"What  Constitutee  Doing  Business'  Corpora- 
tion Trust  Co.  1958,  "Mortgage  and  Real 
Estate  Investment  Guide."  by  Malcolm  C 
Sherman.  The  effect  of  H.R.  11087  would  be 
to  open  up  the  District  to  many  of  the  New 
York  savings  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions who  are  now  unwilling  to  lend  money 
in  the  District." 

PRONISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1  of  H.R.  11087  amends  section 
2(b)  of  Title  III  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Act  of  1947  as 
amended.  (DC.  Code  47-l557a)  so  as  to  ex- 
clude from  the  gross  Income  of  an  out -of - 
District  lending  corporation,  not  having  an 
office  in  the  District,  and  whose  activities  are 
limited  to  the  tyje  of  activities  specifically 
enumerated  In  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  (Cl 
<D),  (E),  (F)  an4  (G)  of  Section  1  of  the 
bill,  income  it  receives  from  mortgage  loans 
it  makes  on  District  of  Columbia  real  estate. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  11087  amends  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (DC. 
Code  29-933)  by  providing  that  a  foreign 
corporation,  which  under  Section  1  has  in- 
come from  loans  eicluded  from  gross  Income 
for  franchise  tax  purposes,  is  exempt  from 
the  requirement  of  securing  a  certificate  of 
authority  to  do  buEiness. 

However,  Section  2  does  not  exempt  any 
foreign  corporation  from  amenability  to  serv- 
ice of  process.  The  amendments  provide 
that  such  corporation  is  deemed  to  have 
waived  any  immunity  to  service  of  process 
and  must  maintain  an  agent  for  service  of 
process  In  the  District  of  Oilumbla  Failure 
to  have  such  agent  permits  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  act  as 
agent  for  service  of  process. 


/ 
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Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  It  paased  the  House, 
provides  that  the  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1965  and  the  amendment  made  by 
the  second  section  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Act  should  be  prospective  rather 
than  retroactive  and  has  been  amended 
accordingly. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  THE  STATE  OP  MAINE  TO  THE 
MOUNT  DESERT  ISLAND  REGIOfi- 
AL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3261)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lards 
in  the  State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount 
Desert  Island  Flegional  School  District 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  con- 
vey to  the  Mount  Desert  Island  Regional 
School  District  In  the  State  of  Maine  a  por- 
tion of  the  Acadia  National  Park,  formerly 
owned  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Junior,  com- 
prising approximately  sixty-six  acres  (lot 
364) .  and  In  exchange  therefor  the  Secretary 
may  accept  from  said  school  district  any 
property  which  in  his  judgment  is  suitable 
for  addition  to  the  park.  The  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal,  or  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal  the  values  shall  be  eqixalized 
by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  clrcximstances  require. 
Any  cash  payment  received  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  A  conveyance  of  the  feder- 
ally owned  lot  shall  eliminate  It  from  the 
park. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 're- 
port (No.  1522),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

2liere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\  PTTBPOSB 

The  bUl  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  transfer  to  the  Mount  Desert 
Island  Regional  School  DUtrict  In  the  State 
oif  Maine  about  SB  acres  of  Acadia  National 
Park  land.  In  exchange  the  school  district 
would  deed  to  the  Oovemment  some  414 
acre*  of  land  contiguous  to  the  perk  bound- 
aries and  pay  In  addition  the  difference  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  exdhange  lands.  It 
la  estimated  that  the  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  about  t2,a00. 

The  land  In  question  was  bequeathed  to 
the  National  Park  Service  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Acadia  National  Park  by  the  late  John 
D.  BockefeUer,  Jr..  In  1060.  A  letter  read 
Into  the  hearing  record  from  David  Rocke- 
feUer  stated: 

"I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  my  brother. 
Nelson,  and  myself,  simply  to  record  the  fact 
that  It  was  father's  Intention  some  years  ago 
when  the  regional  school  proposal  was  first 
discussed  locally,  to  make  a  slt«  in  this  im- 
mediate area  available  for  this  purpose  If  It 
were  so  desired  by  the  residents  of  Mount 
Desert.  Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  the 
four   towns   Involved  did  not   get  together 


untn  Just  last  year  la  approving  a  regtonnl 
high  school  plan.  I  am  sure  that  had  he 
lived  to  see  the  substantial  progress  being 
made  toward  this  goal,  lather  would  have 
shared  our  appreciation  of  the  efltirts  you  are 
now  making  to  see  that  the  site  is  made 
available  for  the  schooi. 
"Sincerely. 

David  Rockeffiier." 

The  Park  Service  hae  testified  that  lot  354. 
the  area  under  coni?lderation.  contains  no 
unusual  scenic  or  natural  values  which  may 
make  necessary  or  aBpecially  desirable  its 
retention  as  p.irt  of  the  Acaiiia  National 
Park.  Furthermore,  a  school  constrticted  on 
It  would  not  Impinge  upon  park  values.  At 
one  time  the  property  was  a  family  farm, 
nearly  half  of  It  a  cleared  field  that  has  now 
grown  to  bushes.  All  previous  buildings 
have  been  demolished  or  removed. 

The  school  board  has  indicated  to  the 
committee  that  they  are  wlUlng  to  transfer 
title  to  the  small  tracts  of  land  (about  4  5 
acres)  and  pay  the  Oovernment  the  differ- 
ence in  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property. 

The  committee  unanimously  endorses  the 
legislation  and  recommends  its  enactment. 


SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL    RESE.^RCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3460)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search, and  for  oUier  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "missions"  and  insert 
"programs";  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "the  Secretary 
deems  desirable."  Bnd  insert  "are  au- 
thorized by  statute.";  on  page  2,  after 
line  21,  to  strike  out  "Sec.  3.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.";  and  on  page  3, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "4"  to  "3";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  "with  educational  insti- 
tutions, public  or  pilvate  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, or  persoiK  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  or  technological  research  Into  any 
aspect  of  the  problems  related  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Depaftment  of  the  Interior 
which  are  authorized  "by  statute. 

(b)  the  Secretary  Bhall  require  a  showing 
that  the  institutions,  agencies,  organizations, 
or  p>er8ons  with  which  he  expects  to  enter 
Into  contracts  pursuant  to  this  section  have 
the  capability  of  doing  effective  work.  He 
shall  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
he  believes  vrtll  best  tarry  out  the  mission  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  participate 
In  coordinating  all  ijesearch  Initiated  under 
this  section,  Indicatfe  the  Unes  of  inqtilry 
which  seem  to  hini  most  Important,  and 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  cooperation  by  and  be- 
tween the  instltutians.  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  persons  and  between  them  and 
other  research  org»nlEatlons,  the  United 
States  Department  o|  the  Interior,  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  in  the  form  of  reports  or  pub- 
lications to  public  or  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations,   or    Individuals    such    Informa- 


tion as  he  deems  desirable  on  the  research 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  is 
Intended  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  authorize  the 
nirJthig  of  contracts  for  research. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tiiird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
(No.  1523 \  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRF^SE   or   MEASXTRE 

The  purpose  of  S.  3160  Is  to  give  clear-cut, 
direct  authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  use  of  the  expertize,  know- 
how,  and  facilities  of  qualified  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  Individuals  for 
conduct  of  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search In  connection  with  authorized  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Such  authority  is  now  granted  for  certain 
specific  programs  of  the  Department  by  the 
statute  establishing  them.  Examples  are 
those  for  saline  water,  helium,  and  coal  and 
water  research. 

For  many  of  tlie  older  programs  of  Interior, 
however,  such  as  those  of  the  Btu-eau  of 
Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey,  no  similar 
general  authority  exists,  and  the  limited 
private  research  for  those  agencies  that  has 
been  carried  on  has  been  done  tinder  author- 
izations In  appropriation  acts. 

S.  3460  would  place  all  of  Interior's  pro- 
grams on  an  equal  basis  with  respect  to  use 
of  nongovernmental  research  facilities,  or- 
ganizations, and  programs,  thus  affording 
both  flexibility  and  depth  tc  the  Secretary. 
No  new  programs  are  authorized  by  the  bill, 
nor  are  any  new  or  additional  approprl.itlons. 

THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  draft  of  legislation  submitted  by  the 
Interior  Department  in  its  executive  com- 
munication of  May  13,  1966,  which  is  set 
forth  in  full  below,  seemed  too  broad,  too  all- 
embracing,  m  the  opinion  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  On  Its  face.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  something  of  a  "blank  check." 
so  to  speak,  under  which  the  Secretary  could 
enter  into  contracts,  with  public  funds,  with 
private  Individuals  or  organizations  for  a 
wide  variety  of  unspecified  purposes  for 
amounts  that,  on  the  face  of  the  bUl,  were 
more  or  less  unlimited. 

Of  course,  the  committee  knew  that  the 
legislative  proposal  did  not  Intend  nor  con- 
template any  such  sweeping  activity.  How- 
ever, it  Is  the  committee's  responsibility  to 
consider  wlxat  might  happen  under  a  law  it 
Is  asked  to  approve  as  well  as  what  Is  in- 
tended or  likely  to  happen.  Discussions  with 
officers  of  the  Department  confirmed  the  fn."!, 
that  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  use  the  private  research  contract 
authority  only  in  carrying  on  programs  spe- 
clftcally  authorized  by  law.  and  using  or.:;.- 
funds  authorized  for  those  programs. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  amended  the 
bill  by  substituting  the  word  "programs"  for 
"missions '  on  page  1,  line  7;  on  page  2,  lin" 
1,  the  phrase  "the  Secretary  deems  desirable" 
Is  stricken  and  in  beu  thereof  the  provision 
"are  authorized  by  statute"  is  Inserted. 

Section  3.  tlie  "open  end"  appropriation 
authorization,  is  stricken  In  its  entirety,  and 
section  4  renumbered  accordingly. 
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By  letter  dated  July  29,  1966.  the  Depart- 
ment approved  the  comnxlttee  amendments, 
■IS  set  forth  above. 

KIDD  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  along  with 
other  agencies  of  Government,  has  basic 
authority  for  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search necessary  to  carry  out  its  authorized 
programs  through  its  own  facilities,  or  "in- 
house."  The  Department  Is  Justly  proud  of 
its  In-house  laboratories  and  research  fa- 
cilities and  its  highly  traiped  and  competent 
research  personnel.  The  committee  concurs, 
but  with  the  Department  realizes  that  spe- 
cialized programs  usually  require  specialized 
personnel  and  facilities.  If  the  Department 
is  limited  to  carrj-lng  out  Its  research  in- 
house.  It  must  necessarily  recruit  the  expert 
personnel  and  supply  the  specialized  equip- 
ment. Then,  when  the  particular  project  is 
completed,  there  Is  the  problem  of  further 
utilization  or  dl-sposal  of  this  specialized  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  equipment.  Often  it  Is 
necessary  to  terminate  the  employment  of 
the  personnel,  and  place  the  equipment  In 
standby  status. 

Educational  Institutions  and  private  or- 
ganizations often  have  readily  available  the 
personnel  and  the  facilities  for  a  particular 
research  project,  whereas  the  Department 
may  not.  In  such  an  Instance,  patently  a 
subsUntial  sa\1ng  of  money  and  time  well 
might  result  If  the  Secretary  were  to  c<:,n- 
tract  with  the  nongovernmental  entity  for 
the  research. 

Also,  research  by  contract  brings  new  ex- 
pertise, new  approaches,  and  new  facilities 
to  bear  on  natural  resources  programs  which 
either  cannot  or  should  not  be  made  available 
from  in-house  efforts.  A  contract  with  a 
university  or  an  Industry  mav  present  the 
most  pracUcal  procedure,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  availability  of  trained  personnel 
Contract  authority  In  such  Instances  is  a 
highly  desirable  management   tool. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  indirect  benefit 
from  contract  research  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Universities  Involve  their  graduate  stu- 
dents m  research,  which  helps  train  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  In  the  natural  re- 
sources fields.  Academic  research  capabili- 
ties are  strengthened,  and  a  manpower  pool 
Is  provided  for  the  recruitment  of  scientists 
and  expert  technicians  for  Government  and 
private  Industry. 

NO    DIMINUTION    OF    EXISTING    AUTHORrry 

The  committee  wishes  to  record  the  legis- 
lative   Intent    that    enactment    of    S.    3460 
should  not  In  any  way  supersede  or  diminish 
the  authority  granted  the  Secretary  in  stat- 
utes establishing  specific  programs  to  enter 
into     research     projects     with     nongovern- 
mental organizations  or  Individuals.    At  the 
hearings  some  concern  was  expressed  by  the 
National   Coal   Association   and    others   that 
the  new  legislation  might  interfere  with  the 
highly  successful  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment,  through   its  Office  of  Coal  Research 
In  Its  program  with  educational  and  private 
organizations  for  research  Into   producUon 
safety,   and   utilization   of  coal.     The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  coal  program 
as  well  as  other  Interior  activities  for  which 
outside    research    Is   specifically   authorized 
has  proved   its  worth,   and  should  continue 
under  existing  law. 

Also,  the  committee  points  out  the  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (C)  of  secUon  1  authoriz- 
ing disseminaUon  of  Information  on  the  re- 
sults of  research  carried  out  under  the  terms 
of  S.  3460.  It  is  the  committee's  Intention 
that  the  Secretary  should  not  bv  contract 
agree  to  withhold  from  the  public  discoveries 
or  developments  resulting  from  Government 
sponsored  and  financed  research. 

DtsiKABiLrrv  or   prompt  action 

At  the  committee  hearings  on  S.  3460, 
spokesmen   for    the   Department   gave   per- 


suasive testimony  as  to  the  desirability  of 
prompt  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Dr.  Thomas  P.  Bates,  science  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stated: 

"We  are  particularly  eager  for  this  legis- 
lation to  be  enacted  at  this  session  In  order 
to  be  in  a  position  to  contract  with  the  uni- 
versities for  the  coming  academic  year.  Un- 
less these  contracts  can  be  negotiated  at  the 
start  of  the  school  year:  that  is.  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  an  entire  year  will  be  lost  be- 
cause the  universities  normallv  are  not  In  a 
position  to  begin  new  research  programs  in 
the  middle  of  a  year." 

In  the  Biune  vein.  Dr.  Walter  R.  Htbbard, 
who  came  from  the  General  Electric  Corp  , 
to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  testi- 
hetl: 

■  •  •  •  I  enthusiastlcallv  endorse  enact- 
ment of  S.  3460  because  this  bin  would  pro- 
vide the  Bureau  with  opportunities  to 
strengthen  its  capability  to  conduct  timely 
research  in  support  of  the  Nation's  minera"l 
requirements,  by  utilizing  a  hitherto  ne- 
glected reservoir  of  talented  persons  and 
well-equipped  facilities.  We  could  thus  im- 
plement the  output  of  our  own  somewhat 
depleted  staff  with  the  aid  of  outstanding 
scientists  and  engineers  on  unnersitv  facul- 
ties who  are  not  available  to  us  today,  and 
at  a  cost  below  that  required  for  direct  em- 
ployment. 

•Purther.  it  would  be  very  helpful  If  this 
legislation  were  passed  as  soon  as  possible 
The  timing  is  partlcularlv  important  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  We  have  a  desire  to  place 
contracUs  at  universities  to  Implement  our 
fiscal  year  1967  programs:  but  contracts  with 
colleges  and  universities  can  best  be  arranged 
early  in  the  fall  semester  to  allow  assign- 
ments of  faculty  and  students  for  the  entire 
school  year.  Therefort,  a  delav  of  only  a  few 
months  In  enactment  of  this  bill  could  mean 
a  loss  of  a  full  year  to  us." 
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PERMANENTLY  SETTING  ASIDE 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  UTAH  AS  AD- 
DITION TO  THE  NAVAJO  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  1 S.  2535 )  to  amend  the  Act  of  March 
1.  1933  (47  Stat.  1418^  entitled  "An  act 
to  permanently  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Utah  as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
7.  after  the  word  "residing",  to  strike  out 
"therein"  and  Insert  "in  San  Juan 
County":  and  on  page  2.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  14.  to  strike  out  "superintendent 
of  the  Navajo  Reservation"  and  Insert 
"Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seiiatc  and  House  of 
Representatir-es  of  the  I'rjitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1933  (47  Slat. 
1418).  Is  amended  by  deleting  all  of  that 
part  of  the  last  proviso  of  said  section  1  after 
the  word  "Utah"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of: "for  the  health,  education,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Indians  residing  In  San  Juan 
County.  Planning  for  such  expenditures 
shall  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  appro- 
priate departments,  bureaus.  Commissions, 
divisions,  and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Uuh.  the  County  of  San  Juan 
in  Utah,  and  the  Navajo  Tribe,  insofar  as  it 
is  reasonably  practicable,  to  accomplish  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  this  Act  Contri- 
bution may  be  made  to  projects  and  facllties 
wlthm  said  area  that  are  not  exclusively  for 
the  benefits  of  the  beneficiaries  hereunder 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  received 


therefrom  by  said  beneficiaries,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  State  of  Utah  through 
its  duly  authorized  officers,  commissions,  or 
agencies.  An  annual  report  of  Its  accounts, 
operations,  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  funds  received  hereunder  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  of  Utah,  through  Its  duly 
authorized  officers,  commissions,  or  agencies, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
lor  the  information  of  said  beneficiaries.' 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou*  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  1525>,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2535,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  1.  1933  (47  Stat 
1418),  to  authorize  expenditure  of  royalties 
from  certain  Navajo  Indian  lands  for  the 
health,  education,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Indians  hviqg  in  San  Jua:i  County.  Utah 
Present  law  restricts  expenditure  of  these 
royalties  to  Indian  tuition  In  white  scbool.s 
and  or  the  bunding  and  maintenance  of 
roads  across  the  lands  set  aside  for  the  Nava- 
jo Reservation  in  1933. 

BACKGROUND 

By  act  of  March  1.  1933.  Congress  set  afide 
certain  lands  in  Utah  as  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  The 
act  provides  that  If  oil  and  gas  are  produced 
in  paying  quantities  within  these  lands, 
37 '2  percent  of  the  royalties  therefrom  de- 
rived from  tribal  leases  shall  go  to  the  Sti.te 
of  Utah.  The  State  is  to  expend  its  rovaltle.-: 
for  the  tuition  cf  Indian  children  in 'white 
schools  and  or  In  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  roadj  across  the  lands  set  aside, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  residing 
therein.  In  1949,  the  Utah  State  Legislation 
established  a  commission  of  State  Indian 
aflfalrs  to  administer  the  funds. 

Most  of  the  nsoney  received  by  the  State 
from  such  royalties  has  been  Invested  rather 
than  expended.  Bince  legal  barriers  prevent 
the  State  Indian  affairs  commission  from 
planning  compr*enslve  programs  to  benefit 
the  Indians  As  of  February  10.  1965.  the 
State  of  Utah,  through  the  Indian  affairs 
commission,  had  spent  only  1:657.644.80  on 
Indians,  mostly  for  health  and  sanitation, 
although  by  March  31.  1964,  It  had  received 
•5,657,152.74.  As  of  May  18,  1966  the  com- 
mission had  on  hand  the  sum  of  »5.0S6.204  18. 
which  Includes  Interest  on  short-term  In- 
vestment  of   the  royalties. 

NEED 

Restrictions  in  the  1933  statute  and  difTe.'-- 
Ing  interpretations  of  those  restrictions  have 
prevented  the  most  effective  use  of  the  sub- 
stantial funds  held  by  the  State  Indian  af- 
fairs commission.  First,  differences  in  In- 
terpretation of  the  word  "tuition"  in  the 
statute  have  reiulted  In  litigation  which 
leaves  the  commission  in  doubt  as  to  how 
broad  an  educational  program  It  may  ad- 
minister. especiaUy  In  areas  not  now  covered 
by  Federal  school-aid  legislation.  Second, 
road  construction  is  difficult  to  plan  when 
the  roads  under  construction  may  be  buiit 
only  within  rather  narrowly  defined  areas. 
TTiird,  many  Navsjo  families  do  not  live  per- 
manently within  the  L^nds  set  aside  In  1933. 
but  move  back  and  forth  between  this  area 
and  other  locations.  The  1933  act  requires 
that  they  be  "residents"  in  order  to  qualify 
for  help  In  the  expenditure  of  the  commis- 
sion's fundi,  thus  disqualifying  a  number  of 
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Indiana  from  tht  commlMlon's  progr.MM, 
and  oontroyerttng  the  Federal  Government's 
established  policy  ot  enoouraglng  IndUn  In- 
tegrktlon  Into  non-Indian  communities  eoid 
their  pursuit  ot  more  lucraUve  Jobs  off  the 
reservation. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
Associate  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  3.  2535  could  resolve 
the  above  difficulties,  by  coordinating  the 
■work  of  various  agencies  now  dealing  with 
the  Indiana,  and  by  giving  the  commission 
clear  authority  to  expend  funds  in  areas, 
such  as  education,  health,  and  transporta- 
tion, where  there  are  great  shortages  of  fa- 
clUtles  and  services.  By  making  all  Navajos 
within  San  Juan  County  eligible  for  the  com- 
mission's programs,  the  bUl  would  also  en- 
able more  comprehensive  programs  and  alin- 
pllfy  administration  of  the  funds. 

COMMrrTEK   AMKNDMENTS 

ITie  oommlttee  baa  adopted  two  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  first  amendment  expands 
the  beneficiaries  of  royalties  expended  by  the 
State  of  Utah  to  Intrude  all  Navajo  Indians 
residing  in  San  Juan  County.  Thie  second 
amendment  provides  that  the  State  of  Utah 
shall  report  annually  upon  its  administra- 
tion of  the  royalties  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  the  area  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affalis  instead  of  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mac  am 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  (S.  2535)  was  passed^;^ 

The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
HtuMMXR  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  the 
bill— S.  2535 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mswiam  President, 
where  Is  the  biU?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    It  has  been  returned 

from  the  House?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  not  been  sent  to  the  House. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  hear 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  I  was  In  conversa- 
tion at  the  time  and  did  not  hear  the 
request.     Will  the  Senator  restate  the 

request?  

I    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  LscisLATivi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2535) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  1,  1933  (47 
Stat.  1418) ,  entitled  "An  act  to  perma- 
nently act  aside  certain  lands  in  Utah  as 
an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  reser- 
vation and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPKTER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  bad 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President.  I  re- 
spond to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator frc»n  Oregon  by  saying  that  the 
bill  was  passed  on  the  call  of  the  calendAr 


earlier  In  the  day.  I  had  asked  to  be 
notified,  but  through  inadvertence  I  was 
not  notified. 

There  is  one  technical  Eimendmcnt  that 
should  be  made  In  the  bill.  For  that 
purpose.  I  asked  to  have  rescinded  the 
action  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  so 
that  it  might  be  reconsidered  to  allow 
me  to  offer  my  techpriical  amendment  at 
this  time. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  to  the  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  first  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  an 
omission  which  might  be  of  some  impor- 
tance occurs  in  the  bill  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Comiaittee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs  with  amendments. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
merely  makes  certain  that  the  royalties 
discussed  in  the  bill  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  residing  in  San 
Juan  County. 

The  reason  for  insertinf:  the  word 
"Navajo"  on  line  7  Is  to  obviate  any  mis- 
understanding which  might  arise  as  to 
the  recipients.  A  small  group  of  Ute 
Indians  do  reside  In  San  JuEin  County. 
Utah.  Those  Indians  are  not  entitled 
to  revenues  derived  from  the  lands  of 
the  Navajo  reservation,  and  it  was  never 
intended  that  they  be  Included  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  that  are  the  subject 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

Consequently,  the  word  "Navajo" 
should  be  inserted  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding  or  possibility  of 
litigation  concerning  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Ute  Indians  to  receive  funds  derived  from 
Navajo  lands. 

Madam  President,  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  It  be  considered  at  this 

time.  

The  PRESEDIKO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  1,  line  7,  Insert  the  word  "Navajo" 
between  the  word  "the"  and  the  word  "In- 
dians." 


appropriate  departments,  bureaus,  commis- 
sions, divisions,  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  State  of  Utah,  the  county  of  San 
Juan  in  Utah,  and  the  Navajo  Tribe,  Insof.-vr 
as  It  is  reasonnbly  practicable,  to  accompUsii 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Con- 
tribution may  be  made  to  projects  and  facili- 
ties within  said  area  that  are  not  exclusively 
for  the  benefits  of  the  beneficiaries  hereunder 
in  profKirtlon  to  the  benefits  to  be  received 
therefrom  bv  said  beneficiaries,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  State  of  Utah  through  its 
duly  authorized  officers,  commissions,  or 
agencies.  An  annual  report  of  its  accounts, 
operations,  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  funds  received  hereunder  shall  be 
made  bv  the  Swte  of  Utah,  through  Its  dtily 
authorized  otacers,  commissions,  or  agencies, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  the  Information  of  said  beneficiaries." 


The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amejidment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  oq  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  blU  (S.  2535 J  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3.  2S35  _ 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  March   1,  1933 
(47  Stat.  1418),  «ntltled  "An  Act  to  per- 
manently set  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah 
as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes" 
Be  it  enacted  by  th-e  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentativea    of    the     United     States    of 
America   in   Congreta   assembled.   That   sec- 
Uon  1  of  the  Act  oi  March  1,  1933  (47  Stat. 
1418),  is  amended  by  deleting  all  of  that 
part  of  the  last  pronlso  of  said  section  1  after 
the  word  "Utah"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of:  "for  the  healtt^  education,  and  general 
welfare  al  the  Mava|o  Indiana  residing  In  San 
Juan  County.     Plaftnlne  for  such  expendi- 
ture* shall  be  don*  In  cooperation  with  the 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE. 
CALIF. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1607)  to  establish  the  Pomt 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
California  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  of  September  13,  1962  (76 
Stat.  538)   is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a I  Strike  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  and 
substitute  therefor:  "The  area  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  also  Include  a  right-of- 
way  to  the  aforesaid  tract  In  tiie  general 
vicinity  of  the  northwesterly  portion  of  the 
property  known  as  'Bear  Valley  Ranch",  to 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary,  of  not  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  In  width,  together 
with  such  adjoining  lands  as  would  be  de- 
prived of  access  by  reason  of  the  acquisition 
of  such  right-of-way." 

(b»  In  section  8  strike  out  "$14,000,000" 
and  sut)stltute  "ei8.000,000". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  1962 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  87-657. 
an  act  to  esUbllsh  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  bill  was  Introduced 
by  my  late,  beloved  colleague,  Clair 
Engle.    I  was  cosE>onsor. 

The  original  act  provided  an  author- 
ization ceiling  of  $14  million  for  land  ac- 
quisition. Since  that  time  splrallng  real 
estate  costs  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  has  dwarfed  the  original  author- 
ization ceUlng.  With  the  hiltlal  $14  mil- 
lion spent,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
seashore  area,  or  16,000  acres  of  land, 
has  been  acquired,  and  this  acreage  is 
mostly  in  areas  which  will  not  have 
heavy  public  recreational  use. 

I  Introduced  S.  1607  in  this  Congress 
to  increase  the  authorization  celling  to 
$44,500,000.  Meanwhile,  the  National 
Park  Service  developed  a  new  land  man- 
agement plan  for  Point  Reyes,  dlvidint: 
the  seashore  into  distinct  land  use 
zones — public  development,  preservation, 
and  private  development.  The  total  price 
tag  on  the  new  Park  Service  plan  would 
be  $57,500,000,  about  $9  million  of  which 
■would  be  recovered  by  resale  of  land 
within  the  private  development  zone. 

When  the  Senate  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee  recently  held  a  hear- 
ing on  my  bill,  the  Park  Service  proposal 
was  unveiled.  It  became  obvious  that 
time  is  running  out  on  the  89th  Congress 
much  too  fast  to  solve  the  problems  of 
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Point  Reyes  with  finality.  I  regret  that 
I  must  bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  which  is 
at  best  a  stopgap  measure.  I  would  Uke 
to  be  reporting  a  blU  which  would  in- 
sure the  compleUon  of  Point  Reyes  in 
the  grand  scale  which  Clair  Engle  con- 
templated. 

But  the  hour  is  too  late  to  send  to  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  a  bill  which 
would  do  justice  to  Point  Reyes. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  about  this 
matter  and  I  have  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  further  legislation  on 
Point  Reyes  early  in  the  ne.xt  Congress 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  year  1967  wili 
see  a  final  solution  to  the  perennial  prob- 
lem of  rising  land  costs  on  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore. 

I  quote  from   the   Senate  committee 
reix)rt: 

The  committee  recognizes  that  this  is  at 
best  a  stopgap  measure  until  the  Coneress 
and  the  executive  agencies  finds  an  answer 
to  the  troublesome  problem  of  escalation  of 
land  values  in  areas  where  national  pa:ks 
national  seashores,  and  national  recreation 
areas  have  been  either  authorized  or  pro- 
posed  for  authorization. 

Meanwhile,  the  millions  of  people  wlio 
hve  in  the  expanding  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  area  wiD  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  and  receive  full  recrea- 
tional value  from  what  the  Senate  on  a 
stopgap  basis,  does  here  today. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read- 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September 
13.  1962,  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  In 
the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


INCREASE  IN  RETIREMENT  SAL- 
ARIES OP  CERTAIN  RETIRED 
JUDGES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1066)  to  amend  section  11- 
1701  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
Increase  the  retirement  salaries  of  cer- 
tain retired  judges  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  District 
of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

That  (a)  section  11-1701(8)  (3)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"13)  Any  Judge  receiving  retirement  salary 
under  the  provisions  of  thU  subsection  o"r 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  it 
existed  Immediately  prior  to  it  amendment 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judges  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  may  perform  such  Judicial 
cimies  aa  may  be  requested  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
oeneral  Session*,  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Uistrlct  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  or  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
t.-ict  of  Columbia,  In  any  of  such  courts  but 
ih  no  event  shall  any  such  retired  Judge  be 


permitted  to  render  such  service  for  a  total 
of  more  than  suty  court  days  In  any  calendar 
year  after  his  retirement.  Any  such  ItKlee 
so  receiving  such  retireme.nt  salarv  shall  be 
entitled,  for  any  period  for  which  he  per- 
forms full-time  Judicial  duties  under  this 
paragraph,  to  receive  the  salarv  of  the  ofEce 
in  which  he  performs  such  duties,  but  there 
shall  be  deducted  from  such  salary  an 
amount  equal  to  his  retirement  salary  for 
such  period.  No  deduction  shall  be  withheld 
for  health  benefius.  Federal  emplovee's  l*/e 
in.surancc.  or  retirement  purposes  from  any 
salary  paid  to  any  such  Judge  while  perform- 
ing full-time  Judicial  duties  under  this  para- 
graph. The  performance  of  such  duties  shall 
not  oper,ite  to  create  an  additional  retire- 
ment, change  a  retirement,  or  create  an  an- 
nuity for  or  in  any  manner  affect  the  an- 
nul; y  of  any  survivor." 

(bi  Any  Judge  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  ,a»  of  section  11-1701  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  who  while  re- 
ceiving retirement  salarv  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section  as  It  existed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
performed  Judicial  duty  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph  or  such  section  during  calendar 
year  1964.  1P65.  or  1966.  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  salary  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  paragr-iph  for  such  duty  so 
performed  for  not  more  than  sixty  court  davs 
during  any  such  calendar  year. 

.Sec  2.  (a)  Section  11-1701  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowine  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  (1)  The  retirement  salarv  of  anv  Judge 
receiving  such  salary  on  the  d'ate  of' enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  as  it  existed  immediately 
prior  to  Its  amendment  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964  Is 
hereby  lncre:i.'red,  In  the  case  of  any  such 
Judge  who  retired  dtu-ing  calendar  year  1956 
by  111  per  centum,  and.  In  the  ciise  of  any 
such  Judge  who  retired  during  calendar  year 
1960,  by  6.1  per  centum 

••(2)  The  retirement  .s^arv  of  any  Judge 
or  the  annuity  of  any  person  based  upon  the 
Sf-rvlce  of  any  such  Judge,  who,  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  increase  which  hereafter  be- 
CL>me.s  payable  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 18ib|  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  receiving  such  salary  or 
annuity  (i)  under  the  p.-ovisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  (il)  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  as  it  existed  prior  to  its  amendment 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judges  Retu-e- 
ment  Act  of  1964,  shall  be  increased  on  such 
effective  date  by  a  percentjige  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  such  increase  under  section  18 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
aniended." 

tb)  The  Increases  in  compensation  author- 
ized by  n\e  amendment  made  by  this  secUon 
shall  be  retroactive  to  December  1,  1965 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1528 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BHX 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1066.  as  amended  by 
this  committee,  is  to  amend  the  Distru-t  of 
Columbia  Judges'  Retirement  Act  of  1964  so 
as  to  malce  certain  Improvements  In  the  re- 
tirement law  &B  it  affects  the  retired  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Court  of  Appeals 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 


Sessions,  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Speclficallv.  H  R.  1066,  as 
amended,  accomplishes  the  following: 

(11  Providee  authority  for  retired  Judges 
to  be  accorded  increases  In  retirement  an- 
nuities based  upon  Increases  In  cost  of  living 
which  hereafter  may  become  pavable  to  Fed- 
eral employees  under  the  Civil'  Service  Re- 
tirement Act. 

(2  I  Makes  it  permissive  for  a  retired  Judge 
to  perform  such  Judicial  duties  as  requested 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  various  courts  for 
a  perlcKl  not  in  e.xcess  of  GO  court  davs  in 
any  calendar  year. 

(3)  Provides  that  a  reti.-ed  Judge  who  per- 
forms Judicial  duties  with  tl:e  court  att^r 
retirement,  shall  receives  the  salary  of  the 
office  in  which  he  performs  such  duties  but 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  such  salarv  an 
amount  equal  to  his  retirement  salary  for 
such  period. 

t4i  Provides  authority  for  those  retired 
Judges  who  performed  Judicial  duties  wh 
the  courts  during  fiscal  years  1964.  1965  and 
19(36  to  receive  the  salary  of  such  office  lor 
such  duties  performed  for  not  more  than  60 
court  days  during  any  such  year. 

AVTHORITV    rOR    PERIODIC    ADJUSTMENTS    IN 

ANNvmrs 
Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Judges'  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964.  as  it  now  exists,  does  r.ur 
provide  authority  for  periodic  r.UjuEtmei.ts 
in  annuities  received  bv  retired  Judges  who 
have  retired  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  cf  Appeals.  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  and  the  Ju\eni!e  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  amendment*  provided  bv  section  2  of 
this  b.il  will  remedy  this  deficrencv  m  p.-es- 
ent  law  by  making  available  t"o  reii-r  i 
Judges  the  same  incre.--Ees  In  annuities  bai.  0 
upon  lncre<u!es  in  cost  of  living,  which  he  r- 
alter  may  become  payable  to  Federal  rni- 
plo\ees  und3r  provisions  of  section  18ib,  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  89-205). 

In  addition  to  the  possible  pro.spectivr. 
cost-of-living  adju.nmehts  section  2  of  this 
bill  also  provides  an  increafe  of  1 1  1  percen* 
to  those  retirees  v.\\o5n  annuities  became  p'- 
fective  auring  calendar  year  1956.  and  6  1 
percent  to  those  retirees  whose  annuities  be- 
came effective  during  calendar  vear  iseo 
These  percentage  increr.r.es  equate"  genera;:y 
with  the  cost-of-living  increases  that  wert- 
extended  to  civil  service  retiree.--  of  the  Di.'^- 
trlct  of  Columbin  government  and  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  under  Public  Law  89-20"> 
enacted  by  the  C.ingrcss  in  1965 

The  commiitee  has  been  advised  that  there 
are  two  retired  judges  who  are  now  eligible 
to  receive  such  annuity  Increases.  Judge 
Nathan  Cayton.  who  retired  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  Appeal.t  on  M.irrh 
1.  1956.  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the  11  l 
percent  Increr.se.  and  Judge  George  D  Neii- 
son.  who  re-.ired  August  19.  I960.  wil"l  be 
eligible  to  receivie  the  6.1-percent  Increase 
The  cost  of  these  retroactive  Increases  is  es- 
timated to  be  app.'-oximately  $2,769  97. 

JUDICIAL  DUTIES  PtRKORMED    WHILE  CN   ErTIRr  D 
STATUS    TO    BE    PERMISSIVE 

Section  1  of  tWs  bill  provides  that  retired 
Judges  may  perform  such  Judicial  duties  a.s 
may  be  requ^'sted  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
various  courts,  but  that  the  length  of  such 
service  for  ar.y  calendar  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  60  court  d:..vs.  The  language 
of  this  amendatory  section  is  permissive  and 
for  this  reason,  a  retired  judge  will  not  be 
required  to  perform  judicial  duties  when  on 
retired  status,  unless  he  elects  to  do  go 
This  is  couuary  tao  exisung  law,  where  there 
is  a  mandatory  requirement  ior  retired 
Judges  to  perform  Judicial  duties  for  a  period 
of  90  days  in  snj-  calendar  year  when  re- 
quested by  the  chief  judge. 

This  committee  is  of  the  view  that  a  m.-,n- 
datory  requirement  for  a  retired   Judge   to 
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perform  Judicial  services  U  exceedingly  un- 
fair, since  the  1964  amendmente  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judges"  retUement  Act  re- 
quire Judges  to  contribute  to  their  ret.re- 
ment.  Since  the  judges  of  these  various 
courts  are  now  making  the  monetary  con- 
tribution to  their  retirement  comparable  to 
other  Federal  and  District  employees  there 
aoes  not  appear  to  be  any  Justification  for 
requiring  them  to  perform  Judicial  duties 
..nee  they  have  assumed  retirement  status. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  any  retired 
judge,  who  elects  to  perform  Judicial  duties 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  chief  Judge, 
shall  receive  fair  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  such  duties.  The  bill  accomplishes 
this  by  compensating  a  retired  judge  for 
such  service  with  the  salary  of  the  office  and 
as  reasonably  comparable  as  possible  to  the 
salary  received  by  the  full-time,  active-duty 
judge.  In  approving  this  amendment,  the 
committee  was  of  the  view  that  all  Judii^s. 
whether  oh  active  duty  or  retired  status 
when  undertaking  to  perform  judicial  duties, 
should  receive  the  same  salary.  The  amend- 
ment will  correct  the  inequities  that  now 
exist  in  the  court  of  requiring  a  retired  Judge 
to  perform  Judicial  duties,  and  for  which  he 
receives  only  his  retirement  salary. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  Intended  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  any  Judge  receiving  retire- 
ment salary  pursuant  to  this  act?  shall  be 
enUtled,  for  any  period  for  whlch^  he  per- 
forms such  full-time.  Judicial  duties,  to  re- 
ceive the  salary  of  the  office  In  which  he 
performs  such  duties  but  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  such  salary  a  sum  equal  to  the 
annuity  allocable  to  the  period  of  actual 
employment,  provided,  that  such  days  rate 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  annual 
salary    and    the    retirement    salary    by    250 

days. 

A  court  day.  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
Is  any  day  on  which  such  Judge  perform.? 
court  services  as  ordered  by  the  chief  Judge. 
During  the  past  several  years,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  has 
experienced  a  heavy  backlog  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  Among  a  myriad  of  rea- 
sons for  the  backlog,  one  of  the  causes  can 
be  attributed  to  Public  Law  8a-60.  which  law 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  civil  Juris- 
diction of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  In 
order  to  help  meet  the  present  heavy  case 
backlog  and  to  facilitate  the  court's  day-to- 
day business,  two  Judges,  who  are  now  re- 
tired from  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  have  performed  many 
court  days  of  Judicial  duties  when  requested 
by  the  chief  Judges  of  these  two  courts.  The 
committee  has  been  advised  that  Judge 
George  D.  Nellson.  who  is  retired  from  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  while  on  re- 
tired status,  performed  many  days  of  active 
Judicial  service  during  fiscal  years  1964.  1965. 
and  1966  beyond  the  existing  90-day  calendar 
year  requirement.  Similarly,  the  committee 
was  advised  that  Judge  Nathan  Cayton,  who 
Is  retired  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  served  many  days  of  active 
judicial  service  during  these  same  fiscal  years. 

The  committee  fully  recognizes  that  these 
two  Judges,  in  performing  this  extra  Judicial 
duty,  contributed  to  the  Judicial  systeri  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  a  time  when  the 
courts  were  critically  short  of  Judicial  man- 
power to  handle  the  heavy  court  dockets. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  no  authority 
for  Judge  Cayton  and  Judge  Nellson  to  be 
compensated  for  such  extra  Judicial  time 
that  they  served  while  on  retired  status, 
'ihe  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  is 
only  fair  and  proper  that  some  compensa- 
tion should  be  provided  these  two  Judges  In 
excess  of  their  retirement  salaries  which  :hey 
received  while  performing  these  active  Judi- 
cial duties.  In  part,  section  1  of  this  bill 
will  remedy  this  problem.  It  will  make  it 
possible  for  these  two  judges  to  be  compen- 


sated for  the  Judicial  «rvlce  performed  dur- 
ing the  years  1964.  It»65.  and  1966  In  an 
amount  commensurata  to  the  salary  of  the 
office  in  which  they  performed  the  duty,  less 
their  retirement  salary  and  for  a  period  not 
more  than  60  court  dajp  In  any  such  calendar 
year. 

On  August  3.  1965  this  commltte  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  S.  2263  and  S.  2255.  Pvir- 
suant  to  these  proceadines.  the  committee 
gave  extensive  study  to  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  District  of  ColumUia  Judges'  Retirement 
Act  of  1964,  partlcuUiTly  as  they  related  to 
providing  periodic  incre.ises  In  retired  Judges- 
annuities,  and  iilso  pfovidlng  adequate  and 
fair  compensation  for  Judges  when  perform- 
ing active  judicial  fuBctions.  The  commit- 
tee belirves  that  the  Amendments  offered  by 
this  bill  are  reasonable  and  will  provide  im- 
provement in  Judicial  administration  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the 
retroactive  provisiorn  of  H.R.  1066.  as 
amended  by  this  coBimittee,  will  cost  the 
District,    government    approximately    86.200. 


The  proposed  amendment  to  section  11  of 
chapter  II,  as  provided  by  this  bill,  abolishes 
the  requirement  of  publishing  or  advertising 
anachronistic  data  pending  the  filing  of  the 
statement  for  the  most  recent  year  ended.  It 
would  permit  updated  reporting  to  the  public 
by  allowing  Insurance  companies  to  publish 
liiterira  reports  of  operations  and  financial 
standings. 

On  August  16,  1966,  public  hearings  were 
held  on  H  R.  9824  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce.  At  these  hearings, 
a  representative  of  the  District  Commission- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  domestic  life 
Insurance  companies  appeared  and  endorsed 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  No  one  ap- 
peared In  opposition. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  iH.R.  9834'  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  ttie  District  of  Colum- 
bia, appioved  June  19.  1934.  as  amended, 
was  considered,  orcfcred  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELt).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1529'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
tliebill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    C>f    THE    BILL 

Tiie  purpose  of  tjlie  reported  bill  is  to 
amend  section  U  of  chapter  II  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  tlip  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended  (title 
35.  sec.  410.  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1961 
ed  )  to  permit  insurSnce  companies  to  make 
prompt  public  announcement  of  their  fi- 
nancial standing.        j 

BACl|CROUND 

Under  tlie  present  Insurance  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  dome.'itic  and  alien  In- 
surance companies  »re  presently  prohibited 
from  advertising  or  publicly  announcing 
their  financial  standing  except  in  exact  con- 
formity with  the  last  preceding  statement 
filed  bv  them  with  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance. Financial  etatements  are  required 
to  be  filed  by  March  1  each  year  for  the  year 
ending  the  precediag  December  31.  State- 
ments are  customarily  filed  on  or  shortly  be- 
fore March  1  each  yelir. 

Under  the  existing  insurance  law,  an  insur- 
ance company  Is  precluded  from  making  pub- 
lic announcement  of  advertisement  of  its  fi- 
nancial standing  for  a  given  year  until  2 
months  after  the  yair  ends.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  legal  requirement:  if  a  comp.iny 
were  to  publish  an  advertisement  or  other- 
wise publicly  annoutice  its  financial  standing 
at  any  time  prior  to  March  1.  1966  (when  its 
statement  for  1965  1$  required  to  be  filed) .  It 
would  be  constrained  to  publi.<5h  only  that  in- 
formation in  the  last  annual  report  filed  with 
the  Superliitendenii  (March  1.  1965)  which 
would  cover  only  th«  year  ended  December  31, 
1954.  ! 

The  committee.  1ft  reporting  this  bill,  was 
of  the  view  that  tUe  public  interest  Is  best 
served  when  the  companies  can  publish  In- 
terim statements  of  current  financial  figures. 
It  would  appear  th»t  no  worthwhile  purpose 
is  served  by  requiring  the  publication  of  out- 
dated information  which  Is  from  1  year  old 
to  14  months  old. 


CREDIT   LIFE   INSURANCE   AND 

CREDIT  HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

STUDENT  LOANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R,  10823"  relating  to  credit  life 
insurance  and  credit  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance  with  respect  to  student 
loans  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8. 
after  the  word  "or",  to  strike  out 
■•$25,000"  and  insert  '•$10,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

pas.scd.  ..  T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excei-pt  fi-om  the  re- 
port <No.  1530>.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  1-=; 
to  authorize,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  amount  of  credit 
life,  health,  and  accident  insurance  wit>5 
rc-spect  to  debtors  who  have  secured  loan^ 
for  educational  or  other  purposes,  whicii 
lo.ins  are  to  be  repaid  in  Installments. 

Under  existing  law  (64  Stat.  330;  D.C.  Code 
sec.  37-7101.  the  maximum  amount  of  group 
credit  life  insurance  which  can  be  issued  on 
the  life  of  a  borrower  is  $5,000,  regardless  of 
whether  the  lx)rrowed  funds  are  for  educa- 
tional purposes  or  for  other  purposes.  In 
view  of  pre.sent  day  practices  and  require- 
ments and  the  maximums  applying  in  many 
other  SUtes.  the  maximum  applying  to  sucli 
insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia  i.~ 
wholly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  reasonable;- 
needs  of  the  community. 

BACKGROUND 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  In  business  has 
been  toward  a  greater  use  of  installment 
credit  loans  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  iis  throughout  the  United  States.  Such 
loans  furnish  a  convenient  means  for  small 
businesses  to  finance  operations  and  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  supplies.  Many 
persons  use  such  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
automobiles,  major  household  items,  and  to 
nnance  education  costs. 

Education  loans  are  commonly  made  to 
parents  or  guardians  to  defray  the  costs  of 
educational  programs  for  their  children, 
which  at  present  may  vary  from  nominal 
amounts  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  J3,500 
per  year  per  child.  These  loans  are  not 
limited  to  financing  higher  education  but 
are  made  to  assist  from  elementary  school 
through  graduate  cotirses. 
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Your  committee  is  Informed  that  about  18 
percent  of  the  full-time  students  at  one  of 
the  large  local  universities,  or  their  i>arents, 
finance  their  educational  expenses  through 
a  tulUon  payment  plan,  either  with  a  local 
bank  or  through  one  of  several  national 
plans  for  such  loans.  In  most  such  cases. 
each  year's  contract  Is  for  approximatelv 
$2,000,  so  that  In  the  normal  course  of  4 
years,  this  amounts  to  an  $8,000  contract. 
Longer  educational  programs,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  or  other  graduate  study,  may  in- 
volve cocts  which  can  easily  reach   $20,000. 

The  committee,  in  reporting  this  bill,  rec- 
ognized the  heavy  financial  cost  of  education 
as  it  exists  today,  and  for  that  reason  re- 
tained the  House-approved  language  in  the 
bill  which  removes  any  limitation  on  credit 
life  Insurance  for  educational  purpooes.  In 
elTect,  thl.s  means  that  the  510,000  limiuuion 
now  contained  In  the  Senate-apnroved  bill 
will  apply  only  to  loans  other  than  those 
designated    for    educational    purposes. 

As  these  loans  for  educational  and  other 
purposes  may  represent  major  financial  ob- 
ligations for  the  borrowers,  the  matter  of 
protection  for  their  famUies  in  the  form  of 
credit  life,  health,  and  accident  insurance  to 
cover  the  unpaid  amounts,  or  commitments 
in  the  case  of  educational  loans.  Is  of  great 
importance.  The  group  creditor  life  insur- 
ance written  by  lenders  upon  the  lives  of 
borrowers  Is  usually  as  an  option  reqxiested 
by  the  borrowers  as  a  financial  protection  to 
their  families  who  might  have  to  pay  part  or 
aU  of  the  debt  In  the  event  of  de.'ith. 

Many  of  the  States  have  already  recognized 
the  Importance  of  group  credit  life  insur- 
ance, and  for  this  reason  have  already  en- 
acted adequate  Jegislatlon  Uimtlng  group 
credit  life  Insurance  in  connection  with 
loans. 

Only  five  States,  in  addition  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  a  stautory  limit  as  low  as 
$5,000  for  group  credit  life  insurance.  One 
other  State,  Florida,  applies  this  .$5,000  limit 
only  to  loans  which  exceed  1  years  duration, 
allowing  a  $10,000  maximum  of  credit  in- 
surance for  loans  maturing  within  1  year. 
Twenty-one  States.  Including  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  have  a  $10,000  statutory  limit,  and 
In  six  others  the  limit  ranges  from  $15  000  to 
$25,000.  The  remaining  17  States  either  have 
no  statutory  ceiUng  In  their  group  Insurance 
statutes,  or  no  statute  at  all  relating  to 
group  life  Insurance.  These  limits  Imposed 
in  the  various  States  are  shown  in  detail  in 
the  foUo^ng  exhibit. 

STATtnORY  MAXIMUM  LIMTTS  FOR  GROlTp  CREDIT 
LIFE    INSURANCE 

1.  States  (7)  tcith  $5,000  hmif.— Arizona, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida  (loans  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  year's  duration  $10,000,  (ch.  29856. 
L.  1955)1.  Kansas,  Hawaii,  North  Carolina, 
and  Washington. 

2.  States  (21)  Kith  tlO.OOO  Jimif— Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Connecticut  (in  Connecti- 
cut $10,000  by  department  ruling),  Idaho,  . 
lUinols,  Iowa.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan  (if  less  than  1(XI  entrants  yearly 
$5,000),  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin. 

2.  States  (2)  u~ith  tlSfiOO  limit —New 
York  and  Maine. 

4.  States  (3)  icith  «20.000  Ztmif.— New  Mex- 
ico, Georgia,  and  Louisiana. 

5.  States  (2)  v:ith  t2S.000  /imif.— Arkan- 
sas and  Vermont. 

6.  States  {4)  uith  no  ceiling  in  group 
statute. — Kentucky.  Indiana.  Oregon  and 
South  Carolina. 

7.  States  (1)  with  no  provision  for  cover- 
age in  group  statute.— UtAh. 

8.  States    {12)    uHth   no  group  statute. 

Alaska,  Alabama.  Delaware,  Minnesota.  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri.  North  Dakota,  Puerto 
Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, and  Wyoming. 


These  statistics  make  it  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  amount  of  life  Insurance  which  has 
been  demonstrated  nationwide  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  borrowers  and  of  lend- 
ers, for  proper  debt  protection,  is  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  limit  of  P5.000  im- 
posed bv  existing  statute  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

While  these  group  credit  insurance  pol- 
icies are  issued  to  cover  small  business  loans 
and  major  irstallment  purch.-vses  of  various 
types,  as  well  as  to  defrav  costs  of  educa- 
tion, the  figures  cited  earlier  In  this  report 
Indicating  the  cost  of  higher  education  are 
sufScient  to  eEtabli.';h  the  Inadequacy  of  a 
$5,000  celling  on  such  insurance  relating  to 
educ.Ttional  costs  for  students  alone. 

These  facts  point  up  a  serious  dlr^advan- 
tage  to  lending  Institutions  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  such  as  banks  and  credit 
unions,  who  wish  to  participate  In  the  field 
of  educational  loans.  With  national  finance 
companies  and  popular  tuition  programs 
offering  credit  life  Insurance  with  coverage 
up  to  $10,000,  and  with  the  neighboring 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  having  a 
statutory  limit  of  $10,000  on  such  credit  in- 
surance, residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia wishing  to  finance  the  educational  ex- 
penses for  their  dependents  are  obtaining 
tliese  loans  from  sources  outside  the  District 
where  adequate  group  insurance  protection 
for  these  debts  is  available  to  them. 

Tliere  is  a  further  limitation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Life  Insurance  Act  (76 
Stat,  581:  D.C.  Code.  sec.  35-1604).  wherein 
credit  hfe  Insurance  is  restricted  to  coverage 
of  moneys  actually  advanced  nt  the  time  the 
insurance  is  written.  The  malorltv  of  the 
States  permit  a  contract  including  coverage 
for  the  portion  of  a  commitment  for  edu- 
cational purposes  which  has  not  yet  been 
advanced.  This  assures  a  student  ihe  com- 
pletion of  his  education  whether  the  parents 
leave  an  estate  or  not.  In  this  Important 
respect  also,  lending  institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  at  a  competitive  dl-;- 
advantage  In  the  field  of  loans  for  educa- 
tional costs. 

These  factors  make  for  Inconvenience  to 
District  residents,  and  alto  reduce  the  rev- 
enues to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE    BrLL 

This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  these  two  prob- 
lems. Section  1  amends  the  group  life  In- 
surance provisions  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  35-710 
(2Md))  by  Increasing  the  maximum  limit 
for  group  credit  life  Insurance  on  loans,  for 
other  than  educational  purpo.'^es.  to  $10  000 
This  insurance  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
amount  owed  by  the  debtor,  to  be  repaid 
In  installments. 

However,  with  respect  to  loans  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  $10,000  maximum  for 
group  credit  life  Insurance  would  not  be  ap- 
pUcable.  Also,  the  amount  of  group  credit 
life  insurance,  for  educational  purposes 
would  be  limited  by  the  amount  committed 
to  be  loaned  rather  than  the  amount  actu- 
ally owed  by  the  debtor.  Such  Insurance 
for  educational  loans  may  thus  include  both 
the  full  amount  already  advanced  to  the 
borrower  and  the  balance  of  the  commit- 
ment not  yet  advanced,  less  the  amount  of 
any  repayments  by  the  borrower. 

Section  2  similarly  amends  the  credit  Ufe 
accident  and  health  Insurance  provisions 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  35-1604)  to  permit  such 
Insurance  Issued  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  provide  coverage  of  Indebtedness  Incurred 
for  educational  purposes  to  include.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  amounts  actually  advanced 
under  a  loan  commitment,  any  part  of  a 
loan  commitment  which  has  not  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  creditor,  less  any  amounts  re- 
paid by  the  borrower. 

On  August  16,  1966,  public  hearings  were 
held  on  H.R.  10823  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce.  At  these  public 
hearings,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  various  repre- 
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sentatlves  of  the  banking  and  insurance  In- 
dustries appeared  and  supported  Increasing 
the  group  life  Insurance  from  the  existing 
statutory  level  of  $5,'X)0. 


OLD  GEORGETOW'>J  MA.RKET  AS 
mSTORIC  LANDM.^RK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  14205'  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  liistoric  landmark 
and  to  require  its  preservation  and  con- 
tinued use  as  a  public  market,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  an  amendment  on  paee 
2  after  line  8,  to  in5crt  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  For  tl*  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate,  $150,000. 

The    amendment  was   acrreed  to. 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
entirossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excen^t  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  153i:> ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PfRFOSE    OF    THE    Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  thl"  proposed  legislation 
is  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  t*ie  District  of  Columbia  to 
p.'-eserve  the  Old  Georgetown  Market,  located 
at  3276  M  Street  NW.,  as  a  historic  landmark 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  it  as  a  public 
market.  This  use  is  the  purpose  for  which 
this  property  was  acquired  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  more  than  160  years  ago. 

BACKGROrND    or    LEGISLATION 

The  l.ind  on  which  the  Old  Georgetown 
M.^-rket  is  situated,  presently  descr.bed  as  lot 
800.  square  1186,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  conveyed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  bv 
two  deeds  dated  October  23.  1802,  and  De- 
cember 27,  1802,  respectively,  both  of  which 
were  recorded  on  January  5,  1B03.  These 
deeds  specified  that  this  land  was  so  con- 
veyed "forever  for  the  use  of  a  public  mar- 
ket." 

The  property  was  used  by  the  District  as  a 
public  market  until  1935.  At  that  time,  it 
was  necessary  to  Improve  the  surface  of  M 
Street  in  that  area,  an  operation  which  dis- 
rupted the  normal  conduct  of  business  on 
that  street  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
As  a  result,  the  farmers  who  were  then  do- 
ing business  at  this  market  were  obliged  to 
give  up  their  operations  at  least  for  a  time 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  street  improve- 
ment, however,  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Board  of  Commissioners  leased  the  building 
first  to  a  private  meat  market,  and  for  the 
past  21  years  t*  an  automotive  parts  firm 
which  is  still  occupying  the  premises. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  June  1.  1966  on 
H-R.  14205  by  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Business 
and  Commerce. 

NEED   POR    LEGISLATION 

Until  quite  recently,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia governn«nt  has  owned  two  operat- 
ing markets— the  public  Western  Market  at 
2ist  and  K  Streets  NW.,  and  the  Eastern 
Market  at  7th  Btreet  and  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE.  The  Western  Market.  wMch  has 
recently  been  sold,  was  operated  as  a  public 
market  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights,  Measures, 
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and  Market*  In  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections,  who  negotiated  directly  with 
the  tenants  and  provided  Janitorial  and  other 
necessary  services.  This  market  was  occu- 
pied by  9  market  tenants  and  a  supermarket, 
In  addition  to  some  19  or  20  farmers  who 
occupied  stands  under  the  portico  of  the 
market  building.  The  District  sold  the 
Western  Market  property  for  a  price  of 
•3.020,000. 

The  Easiern  Market,  although  owned  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  leased  by  the 
District  to  a  single  individual.  All  expenses 
In  connection  with  this  market  are  paid  by 
the  occupants,  and  hence  the  rental  to  the 
District  is  clear  revenue. 

The  8up)ermarket  which  had  been  located 
In  the  Western  Market  Is  relocating  elsewhere. 
However,  the  nine  market  tenants  are  faced 
with  the  loss  of  their  businesses.  They  have 
negotiated  with  the  new  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty to  remain  In  their  present  quarters  un- 
til the  end  of  the  present  year,  but  have  nc 
present  prospect  of  any  suitable  place  Ir. 
which  to  relocate  at  that  time.  This  new 
location  win  provide  that  opportunity. 

A  public  market,  owned  and  operated  by 
a  municipal  government,  consists  not  only 
of  farmers  bringing  fresh  poultry,  meat 
items,  vegetables,  and  fruits  In  season,  but 
also  of  merchants  purveying  specialty  foods 
which  And  a  ready  acceptance.  Thus,  the 
loss  of  the  Western  Market  will  deprive  the 
citizens  of  Georgetown  and  the  entire  west- 
ern segment  of  the  city,  as  well  as  highly 
populous  nearby  sections  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  of  a  highly  desirable  source  of  food 
shopping  which  Is  unique   In  character. 

The  present  building  on  this  site  was  con- 
structed about  1865,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  original  market  house.  In  November 
1964,  the  Landmarks  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and  of 
the  Conunlsslon  of  Fine  Arts  designated  this 
old  market  as  a  landmnrk  since  It  Is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  public  market  on  the  east- 
ern  seaboard. 

Congress  has  already  spoken  on  the  desir- 
ability of  preserving  the  historic  places,  ar- 
chitectural features,  and  examples  of  the 
type  of  architecture  used  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  In  Its  Initial  years  (64  Stat.  903,  ch. 
984 ) .  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  required,  before  Issuing  per- 
mits for  construction,  alternation,  or  razing 


of  any  building  in  Old  Oeorgetown,  to  refer 
the  plans  to  the  CommlaBlon  of  Fine  Arts  for 
a  report  on  changes  wHich  would  be  desir- 
able to  preserve  the  historic  value  of  George- 
town. Thus,  the  restomtlon  and  operation 
of  the  Georgetown  Market  would  be  In  fur- 
therance of  this  expressed  policy  of  preserv- 
ing the  historic  character  of  the  Georgetown 
area. 

On  January  17.  1966,  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  tfce  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  stat- 
ing In  pertinent  part  a«  follows: 

"As  part  of  the  Commission's  current  study 
of  public  markets  in  ll>e  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commission  hap  begun  an  extensive 
study  of  the  Georgetown  Market.  The  first 
In  the  Intended  series  of  reports  on  the 
Georgetown  Market  w»s  presented  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Landmarks  to  the  Com- 
mission on  December  t.  1965.  This  report 
was  reviewed  by  the  Commission  at  the  meet- 
ing of  January  6.  1966.  find  it  was  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  that— 

"1.  The  Georgetown  Market  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  landmark. 

••2.  The  property  should  be  retained  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  reuse  of  the  market  build- 
ing compatible  with  Its  preservation  as  a 
landmark. 

"3.  A  study,  similar  to  that  recently  com- 
pleted for  the  Eastern  Market,  should  be 
made  to  determine  the  economic  feasibility 
of  reusing  the  building  as  a  market  or  for 
determining  the  public,  economic,  or  other 
uses  to  which  the  building  can  be  put  con- 
sistent with  Us  preservation  as  a  landmark." 
A  report  prepared  f.jr  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commi.sslon  by  a  private  economic 
consulting  firm  states  that  the  market  V- aid- 
ing is  structurally  sound  hut  in  need  of  ex- 
tensive repair  and  restoration  to  be  prep  red 
for  safe  public  use  The  report  states  that 
•■ex"rUent  rpportunltias  for  retail  food  estab- 
lishments" exists  at  tile  Georgetown  Market 
location. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  the  conviction 
of  your  committee  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lunibia  Board  of  Comaaissioners  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  t©  perpetuate  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  lo  its  true  historic  role 
as  a  public  market.     Also,  we  feel  that  a  por- 
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t!on  of  the  building  should  be  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
operation  of  a  museum  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal  which  borders  the  property.  Such  use 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  basic  purpose  of  public 
market  use. 

Engineering  reports  have  Indicated  that 
the  building  itself  is  in  need  of  extensive  re- 
pairs. Also,  certain  improvements  will  be 
necessary  to  comply  with  regulations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Your  committee  therefore  favors 
an  amendment  which  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $150,000  for  re- 
storing and  repairing  the  building  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

CONCLUSION 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee  feels 
that  the  perpetuation  of  this  historic  mar- 
ket should  be  assured,  and  augmented  by  the 
museum  to  be  ir.stalled  and  operated  by  the 
Department  of  tlie  Interior  in  tlie  public 
Interest. 


Mr.     MANSFIELD.     That 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 


concludes 


REVISION  OF  PARCEL  POST  RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1502.  H.R.  14904. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  fH.R. 
14909)  to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain 
fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  after  line  2.  to 
strike  out: 
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1,01.0 
1,075 

i.m) 
1, 1(1.) 
1. 1.1) 

1,140 
I,  l.'iS 

1, 1:0 

1.  IK.) 

1.200 
1.  .-.Ti 
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And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 

CKNTS  PER  r.\nCEL 


Pounds 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 z. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25.. 

2ti 


Local 

de- 
livery 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


40 
40 
45 
45 
45 
60 
60 
65 
55 
f» 
60 
60 
65 
66 
65 
70 
70 
75 
75 
75 
80 
80 
85 
85 
85 
90 
90 
!«5 
95 
ft5 
100 
100 
100 
105 
105 


CE.NTS  PER  P.\R(  EL 
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Zones 


1st  and 
2d 


3d 


4th 


50 

65 

60 

65 

70 

80 

85 

90 

B5 

100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

140 

145 

1.50 

1.55 

160 

160 

165 

170 

175 

180 

180 

185 

190 

195 

195 

200 

205 


60 

60 

65 

70 

80 

85 

90 

95 

105 

110 

115 

l-X 

130 

135 

140 

145 

lf.O 

160 

165 

170 

175 

180 

185 

190 

195 

195 

200 

205 

210 

215 

2-20 

2-25 

230 

235 

240 


55 

66 
75 
80 
90 
liX) 
105 
115 
120 
130 
136 
145 
1.50 
160 
165 
175 
180 
190 
195 
205 
210 
215 
220 
230 
235 
•240 
2.50 
255 
260 
265 
275 
280 
285 
290 

aoo 


6th 


60 
75 
85 
95 
105 
115 
130 
140 
1.50 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
230 
230 
240 
2.50 
260 
265 
275 
285 
290 
300 
310 
320 
3-25 
335 
345 
3.50 
360 
370 
375 
385 


6tb 


70 
85 
100 

no 

125 
140 
1,50 
165 
175 

lao 

200 
210 
22.5 
235 
245 
260 
270 
285 
295 
305 
315 
330 
340 
350 
360 
370 
38.5 
395 
4ft5 
415 
425 
440 
4.50 
460 
470 


7th 


8th 


75 
95 
110 
130 
145 
100 
175 
190 
210 
225 
240 
2.55 
270 
285 
300 
315 
.330 
345 
360 
375 
390 
4ft5 
415 
430 
445 
460 
475 
485 
500 
515 
530 
545 
5.55 
570 
585 


80 
105 
125 
145 
165 
185 
200 
220 
210 
260 
275 
296 
310 
330 
345 
365 
380 
400 
415 
435 
450 
565 
4&5 
.500 
,520 
535 
550 
570 
585 
605 
fr20 
63.5 
655 
670 


Pounds 


Local 

de- 
livery 


37. 
38. 
30. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44.. 
45. 
46.. 
47.. 
48.. 
49.. 
50_ 
51.. 
62.. 
63.. 
64.. 
55.. 
56.. 
57.. 
68.. 
69.. 
60.. 
61.. 
62.. 
63.. 
64.. 
66.. 
86.. 
67.. 
68.. 
69.. 
70... 


On  page  8,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"per",  to  strike  out  the  word  "centum.", 
and  Insert  "centum;  or";  after  line  13  to 
insert: 

(3)  the  volume  data  published  in  the  most 
recent  Coet  Ascertainment  Report  does  not 
reflect  Increases  In  the  volume  of  fourth-class 
m.all  from  changes  in  Jaw,  including  changes 
which  have  not  become  effective,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster  General  ■would 
have  resulted  In  revenues  of  fourth-class  mail 
(other  than  that  for  which  rates  are  pre- 
scribed by  sections  4422.  4554  and  4651  to 
4654  Inclusive,  of  this  title)  not  greater  than 
the  costs  thereof  by  more  than  4  per  centum, 
or  not  less  than  the  costs  thereof  by  more 
than  4  per  centum,  had  such  changes  in  law 
been  in  effect  for  the  period  covered  by  such 
Cost   Ascertainment  Report. 

On  page  10,  after  Une  8.  to  insert: 
(d)   Section  4554(a)(1)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  ; 

"(1)  complete  books  consisting  wholly  of 
reading  matter  on  scholarly  bibliography  or 
reading  matter  with  Incidental  blank  spaces 
for  notaUons  and  containing  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  Incidental  announcements 
of  books  except  additions,  supplements, 
fillers,  or  similar  matter  wMch  are  mailed 
thereafter  and  which  are  Intended  to  replace 
or  add  to  material  lo  the  complete  book 
origmally  mailed;". 

In  line  18,  after  "Sec.  3.",  to  strike  out 
"laj ";  after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 

"(a)  The  maximum  size  of  fourth  class 
mail  Is  one  hundred  Inches  In  girth  and 
length  combined,  and  the  minimum  weight 
1.S  sixteen  ounces. 

"(b)  The  maximum  weight  of  fourth  class 
mall  is  forty  pounds,  except  that  the  maxi- 
mum weight  Is  seventy  pounds  for  parcels — 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
the  minimum  weight  of  fourth  class  mall  Is 
sixteen  ounces,  and  the  maximum  weight  la 
forty  pounds  In  the  first  and  second  zones 
and  la  any  other  zonefr^ 


no 
no 
no 

116 

lis 
lis 

120 
120 
125 
125 
125 
130 
ISO 
130 
135 
136 
140 
140 
140 
145 
145 
150 
ISO 
150 
155 
155 
155 
160 
160 
165 
16,5 
165 
170 
170 


Zones 


Island 
2d 


"(1)  twenty-five  pounds  on  matter  mailed 
on  or  after  July  1.  1967,  but  before  July  1. 
1968;  ^ 

•■(2)   thirty  pounds  on  matt«r  mailed   on 
or  :ifter  July  1.  1968.  but  before  July  1    1969 
and 

"(3)  forty  pounds  on  mailer  mailed  on  or 
after  July  1,  1969. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  maximum  size  of  fourth  class  mall  Is — 

"(1)  seventy-two  Inches  In  girth  and 
length  combined  on  matter  mailed  before 
July  1,   1970; 

"(2)  seventy-eight  inches  In  gi.nh  and 
length  combined  on  matter  mailed  on  or  after 
July  1.  1970,  but  before  July  1,  1971:   and 

"(3)  eighty-four  Inches  in  girth  and 
length  combined  on  matter  mailed  on  or  alter 
July  1.  1971. 

"(c)  The  maxlmtim  size  on  fourth  class 
mail  is  one  hundred  inches  in  girth  and 
length  combined,  and  the  maximum  weight 
Is  seventy  pounds  for  parcels — 

On  page  12,  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 
(b)    Each  person — 

( 1)  who.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Is  in  the  employment  of  a  private  car- 
rier engaged  In  the  transportation  and  de- 
livery of  parcels  other  than  United  States 
mall, 

(2)  who,  within  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection,  is  Involuntarily 
separated  from  such  employment  by  reason 
of  a  reduction  In  the  activities  of  such  car- 
rier which  is,  in  the  detenninatlon  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  made 
on  the  basis  of  e'vldence  satisfactory  to  the 
Corrunlssion.  directly  or  indirectly  attribu- 
table to  the  operation  of  the  provisions'  of 
this  Act. 

shall  be  entitled,  upcn  his  application  filed 
With  the  Commission  at  any  time  after  no- 
tice Is  given  by  such  carrier  to  such  person 
of  his  prospective  or  actual  involuntary  sep- 
aration but  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  such  Involuntary  separation,  to  the 
benefits  of  the  foUowlng  provisions: 

(A)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such  In- 
voluntary separation  was  directly  or  indi- 


210 
215 
215 
220 
225 
230 
230 
235 
240 
'245 
250 
250 
2.55 
260 
265 
265 
270 
270 
275 
280 
280 
285 
290 
290 
285 
300 
300 
306 
3a5 
310 
315 
315 
3-20 
325 


3d 


245 

250 
255 
260 
265 
270 
275 
275 
280 
285 
290 
296 
300 
305 
310 
315 
320 
325 
330 
.335 
340 
345 
350 
360 
355 
360 
365 
370 
375 
380 
385 
390 
39,5 
400 


4tb 


305 
310 
3^.>0 
3-25 
330 
3,^J5 

.•m 

3,Vl 
35.5 
365 
370 
375 
380 
390 
3»5 
400 
405 
410 
420 
425 
430 
435 
440 
460 
455 
460 
4«5 
470 
480 
485 
490 
495 
.500 
610 


Stta 


6tb 


395 

405 

410 

420 

430 

435 

445 

4.55 

460 

470 

480 

490 

49.'. 

505  I 

515 

520 

530 

536 

545 

655 

560 

670 

.575 

686 

565 

600 

610 

615 

6'25 

635 

640 

660 

655 

665 


480 
495 
505 
515 
525 
535 
.550 
560 
570 
580 
.590 
605 
615 
625 
635 
645 
660 
670 


700 
715 
7-25 
735 
746 
755 
770 
780 
TSO 
800 
810 
825 
836 
S«5 


7tb 


600 

615 
625 
640 
655 
670 
685 
695 
710 
725 
740 
75.5 
765 
780 
795 
805 
820 
83,5 
845 
860 
870 
885 
900 
910 
9'i5 
935 
fiSO 
965 
976 
990 
1,000 
1,015 
1.030 
1,040 


mil 


7IX'-. 

720 

740 

755 

77(1 

7WJ 

80.', 

8211 

835 

8,50 

8711 

885 

900 

91.-, 

930 

9.50 

965 

980 

995 

1.010 

l.(.i30 

1, 045 

1,06(1 

1.  075 

1.090 

1,110 

1.12.5 

1. 141) 

1.155 

1. 170 

1,  190 

1,  3)5 

1.220 

1,235 


rectly   attributable  to  the  operation   of   the 

provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Postmajter  General  to  that  effect. 
Pursuant  to  such  notification,  the  Postmas- 
ter General  shall  appoint  such  person,  with 
competitive  status,  to  a  regular  position  in 
the  competitive  ciTll  service  in  or  under  the 
Post  Office  Etepartment. 

(B)  Such  appointment  shall  be  to  a  po- 
sition in  a  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field 
Serrtce  Schedule,  or  In  a  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  for 
which  (i»  the  minimum  per  annum  rate  of 
basic  compensation  Is  less  than  his  rate  ol 
compensation  in  effect  Immedlatelv  prior  to 
his  involuntary  separation  and  (li)"the  max- 
imum per  annum  rate  of  basic  compensation 
exceeds  his  rate  of  compensation  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  his  Involuntary  sepa- 
ration. 

I C )  Each  emploj-ee  so  appointed  shall  be 
placed  in  the  lowest  step  of  the  salary  leve! 
or  grade  to  which  he  Is  appointed  for  "which 
the  rale  of  basic  compensation  exceeds  hi.-^ 
rate  of  compensation  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  his  Involuntary  separation. 

(D)  In  the  determination  of  length  or 
service  for  the  purposes  of  leave,  retirement 
veterans'  preferenoe,  group  life  and  health 
insurance,  severance  pay,  tenure,  training, 
promotion,  and  status,  all  service  performed 
by  such  person  In  the  employment  of  such 
carrier  shall  be  Included  and  credited. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  held  or  considered  to  reduce  any  re- 
tirement benefit  or  pension  benefit  to  which 
any  person  within  the  purview  of  such  sub- 
section  (b)   is  entitled  under  any  other  law. 

(d)  A  regular  employee  In  the  postal  field 
service  shall  not  be  reduced  to  substitute 
status  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (b/ 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  term  "person" 
means  an  "employee"  as  defined  In  section  1 
of  the  Rallwray  L^bor  Act,  as  amended  (45 
U.S.C.  151).  or  as  defined  In  section  2  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (29 
U.S.C.  162). 
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On  page  15.  after  line  9,  to  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Tbere  la  hereby  established  » 
commission  to  be  Jtnown  as  the  Advisory 
Commlaslon  on  Parcel  mstrlbutlon  Service 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commla- 
slon"). 

I  b )  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ftve  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
Three  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quonim.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  one  of  the 
members  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
■mall  parcel  distribution  services.  Including 
parcel  post,  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  existing  services  In 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  the 
shipper; 

(2)  the  feulblllty  of  integrating  private 
and  public  small  parcel  distribution  services 
through  cooperative  ventures; 

(3)  methods  of  Improving,  coordinating, 
strengthening,  expanding,  and  making  more 
efflclent  the  private  distribution  system: 

(4)  simplification  of  the  rate  structure 
applicable  to  the  parcel  post  system: 

(5)  standardization  of  containers  for  par- 
cel poert  shipments: 

(6)  Improvement  of  service  under  the  par- 
cel post  system  In  terms  of  reliability,  deliv- 
ery, and  handling  of  parcels: 

(7)  the  ability  of  the  Poet  Office  E>cpart- 
ment  to  handle  parcels  In  excess  of  seventy- 
eight  Inches  length  and  girth  combined  in 
an  efficient,  economical,  and  businesslike 
manner: 

(8)  the  eSect  that  the  size  Increases  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1971,  will  have  on  the  fi- 
nancial stability  and  continued  operation  of 
common  carriers  primarily  engaged  In  ex- 
press service,  and  on  such  carriers'  abUlty  to 
maintain  existing  employee  rights,  privileges, 
levels,  and  conditions  of  employment; 

(8)  the  advisability  in  terms  of  the  public 
Interest  and  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and 
the  shipper  generally  to  permit  parcels  in 
exceas  of  seventy-eight  Inches  In  length  and 
glxth.  combined  to  be  carried  by  parcel  post; 

(10)  the  necessity  for  and  type  of  protec- 
tion to  be  afforded  common  carriers  primarily 
engaged  In  express  service  and  their  employ- 
ee* if  the  Commission  finds  that  it  Is  In  the 
public  interest  to  ptermlt  the  carriage  by 
parcel  poet  of  parcels  in  excess  of  seventy- 
eight  inches  length  and  girth  combined; 

(11)  such  other  matters  relating  to  small 
parcel  distribution  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(d)  On  or  before  January  1, 1968,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  an  interim  report  concerning 
Its  activities  during  the  preceding  year,  in- 
cluding such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate.  On  or  before  January 
1,  1900,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  Its  final  report 
and  recommendations.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude specific  recommendations  on  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  pttragraphs  (8),  (9).  and 
(10)  of  snbaectton  (c)  of  this  section.  If 
such  Commission  finds  that  the  tncre*ses 
in  parcel  pest  slxe  and  weight  limits  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  will  seriously  endanger  the 
ability  of  common  carriers  primarily  engaged 
In  the  express  service  to  continue  operations 
and  are  not  in  the  public  Interest,  Congress 
shall  during  the  91st  Congress  consider  the 
ad\^ablllty  of  further  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  Increase  In  Hmttatlons  on  parcel 
post  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1971,  established 
by  this  Act. 

(e)  llie  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  oompensatlon  of  aa 
executive  director  and  such  other  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  dvll  service  laws  and  the 


Classification  Act  of  1049,  as  amended.  The 
Commission  may  also  procure,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  is  authorized  for  the  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(60  Stat.  810),  but  «t  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(f)  The  Commlssiasi  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  bo^rd,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  information  for 
the  purposes  of  this  tectlon:  and  each  such 
department,  bure.iu.  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, ofBce,  establishment,  or  instrument,illty 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  ftirnlsh  such 
information  directly  tjo  the  CommJ.^sion  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  receives  $100  pe*  diem  when  engaged  in 

.  the  actual  performaare  of  duties  vested  in 
I  the  Commis-slon.  Indudine;  travelttme,  and 
may  receive  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5.  U.S.O.  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittcntly. 

(hi  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Cbmmisslon  such  sums, 
not  to  exceed  $1(X),OOJ  for  any  year,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  c.irrf  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  provided  for  in  subsection  (d). 

And,  on  page  19.  Bfter  line  10.  to  strike 

out: 

Sec.  5.  The  provisHons  of  the  first  section 
and  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  January  15.  1967. 

And,  in  lieu  theoeof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  6.  This  section  and  section  5  shall 
become  effective  on  tt>e  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
and  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  15,  1967.  The  provisions  of 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  July  1.  1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  content  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MONRONBy.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  correct  three  typographical  errors 
and  ask  that  it  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  In  the  table,  strike  out  the 
ntimber  "5"  listed  M  the  rate  for  parcels 
weighing  16  pounds  tti  the  local  delivery  zone, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  number  "65". 

On  page  18,  line  1,  before  the  word  "■limi- 
tations". Insert  the  Word  "size". 

On  page  10,  line  J2,  strike  out  the  word 
"on"  and  Insert  the  word  "or". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  corrects  a  mistake  in  the 
rate  for  a  15-pound  parcel.  In  the  bill 
it  reads  5  cents — the  correct  figure  is  65 
cents.  The  amen<>nent  clarifies  the  size 
and  weight  limitations  on  parcel  post  to 
take  effect  July  1. 1971 ;  and  would  strike 
out  the  word  "on"  and  insert  the  word 
"or." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  increase  rates  and  revise  size 
and  weight  limitations  on  parcel  post 
packages.  Under  present  law  most  pack- 
ages are  limited  to  a  weight  of  20  pounds 
and  a  size  of  72  inches,  length  and  girth 
combined.  Since  those  limits  were  estab- 
lished in  1951.  parcel  post  operations, 
which  are  required  by  law  to  come  within 
4  percent  of  a  break-even  point,  have 
almost  consistently  failed  to  meet  that 
cost-rfvpnue  .-equirement.  A  major  rea- 
son for  this  situation  has  been  the  strict 
limitations  of  size  and  weight  of  these 
packages.  The  bill  which  the  committee 
recommends  to  the  Senate  will  pronde 
for  a  graduated  size  and  weight  increase 
to  40  pounds  and  84  inches  over  a  5-year 
period.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provided  for  40 
pounds  and  100  inches  effective  January 
15,  1967.  We  believe  the  bill  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  Is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table compromise  between  the  interests 
of  the  general  public,  which  needs  and 
demands  an  Inexpensive  nationwide  par- 
cel distribution  system,  and  the  needs  of 
private  express  companies,  which  cannot 
survive  if  unreasonable  size  and  weight 
limits  at  break-even  rates  are  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

On  July  1  of  each  of  the  next  3  years 
the  maximum  weight  of  parcels  moving 
between  first-class  post  offices  will  be  in- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  40  pounds  effec- 
tive July  1.  1969.  On  July  1,  1970.' 6 
inches  will  be  added  to  the  permissible 
measurement.  On  July  1,  1971.  an  addi- 
tional 6  inches  to  a  maximum  measure 
of  84  inches  will  become  law. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
President  appoint  an  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Parcel  Distribution  Services  to 
undertake  a  complete  study  of  small  par- 
cel distribution  in  the  United  States. 
This  Commission  is  empowered  with  au- 
thority to  investigate  every  aspect  of 
public  and  private  parcel  transportation 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  needs 
of  this  vital  service.  The  Commission  is 
instructed  to  report  specifically  on  the  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  upon  the  parcel 
post,  private  express  companies,  and  the 
employees  of  .such  companies  who  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  increases  in  size 
and  weight  limitations  on  parcel  post. 
On  January  1,  1969,  the  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Congress.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  tiiat  the  increase  Ln 
size  from  78  to  84  inches  will  seriously 
endanger  private  carriers'  ability  to  con- 
tinue operations,  and  Is  not  in  the  public 
interest,  the  91st  Congress  shall  con- 
sider legislation  to  repeal  the  final  6- 
Inch  increase  in  size  limitations  other- 
wise to  be  effective  July  1, 1971. 

Because  of  the  creation  of  this  Cora- 
mission  and  its  specific  responsibility  to 
study  the  parcel  delivery  system,  the 
committee  recommends  that  provisions 
In  the  House-passed  bill  for  protection  of 
employees  in  private  enterprise  be  elim- 
inated from  the  bilL  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  such  guarantees  are  not  neces- 
sary because  of  the  other  carefully  con- 
sidered changes  which  the  oomnalttee  has 
made. 
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The  committee  recommends  a  10-cent 
Increase  on  each  parcel  rate.  This  is 
2  cents  more  than  the  House  approved 
and  Is  designed  to  pay  for  the  appor- 
tioned costs  of  postal  salary  increases 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  his  annual  certification  that 
revenues  and  costs  of  parcel  post  are 
within  4  E)ercent. 

I  think  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  bill  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  postal 
service  and  will  satisfy  those  who  have 
protested  against  increased  parcel  post 
operations. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  memijer 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  question  In  regard  to  the  report. 

The  rate  Increase  on  zone-rated  par- 
cels is  effective  January  15,  1967,  at 
which  time  we  increase  it  from  an  aver- 
age of  8  cents  to  an  average  of  10  cents 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  was  probably  a 
misunderstanding  on  my  part,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  thought  that  this  par- 
ticular section  also  went  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1967,  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
creased sizes,  weights,  and  inches  went 
into  effect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  language  of 
the  bill  and  the  understanding  of  the 
chairman  is  that  it  is  provided  in  this 
way.  No  protest  against  it  was  heard 
by  the  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
competing  private  industry  is  very  glad 
to  have  the  increase  go  into  effect  as 
early  as  possible  becaiise  they  allege  that 
we  carry  parcel  post  at  rates  thev  can- 
not possibly  meet  in  private  industrj- 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No;  I  shall  not  offer 
an  amendment.  There  is  probably  a 
misunderstanding  on  my  part.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  bill. 

When  we  included  weights  and  sizes 
as  of  July  1,  1967,  I  felt  that  this  situa- 
tion would  follow.  I  have  no  objection 
I  shall  not  make  any  objection,  nor  shali 
I  offer  an  amendment  or  a  suggestion 
I  mention  the  matter  because  I  think  the 
plan  might  have  gone  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1967. 

In  addition.  I  do  not  know  of  any  bill 
that  has  been  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  that 
has  had  the  detailed  study  and  consid- 
eration that  this  bill  has  had. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr 
MoNRONEv],  the  chairman,  who  con- 
ducted weeks  of  hearings.  We  heard 
witnesses  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  carriers  who  would  be  af- 
fected, and  the  labor  groups.  When  we 
went  into  executive  session,  we  were  in 
executive  session  for  a  week. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  will  agree 
With  me  that  the  executive  sessions 
really  resulted  in  a  unanimous  report  by 
the  committee.  We  began  with  consid- 
f-rable  differences  of  viewpoint.  The 
differences  were  not  so  much  individual 
but  were  between  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
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ment,   the  Railway  Express    and  labor 
groups. 

I  opposed  the  inclusion  of  any  amend- 
ment that  would  have  provided  that  the 
Federal  Government  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  taking  care  of  employees  who 
were  discharged  from  private  industry. 
I  did  so  from  a  general,  overall  ba.sis  of 
opposition  to  such  a  new  procedure. 
This  was  a  House  provision.  I  objected 
strenuously. 

After  hours  of  discussion  and  confer- 
ences between  the  Department,  the  car- 
riers, and  labor,  we  are  able  to  come  to 
the  Senate  today  with  a  bill  which  I 
think  meets  with  the  general  approval 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  ha.s 
the  approval  of  private'  carriers,  and 
labor  has  accepted  it.  That  is  a  great 
achievement. 

I  know  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
chairman  had  in  dealing  with  this  dif- 
ficult situation.  I  think  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  study  the  efTect 
of  parcel  post  movement  in  the  Nation 
between  the  Post  OlHce  Department  and 
private  carriers  is  one  of  the  forward 
steps  we  have  taken. 

I  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
commission.  I  do  not  claim  complete 
authorship  of  it.  But  I  insisted  that 
there  be  a  commission  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
I  stated  in  committee,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  knows,  that  I  did  not 
want  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
monopolize  the  Commission.  I  did  not 
want  the  Railway  Express  or  labor  to 
monopolize  it.  Congress  is  entitled  to 
have  information  to  determine  how  far 
the  Federal  Government  should  go  in 
competition  with  private  industry. 

When  the  Commission  submits  a  re- 
port. Congress  will  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  what  action  shall  be 
taken  so  far  as  the  movement  of  parcel 
post  and  packages  in  the  Nation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  done 
a  good  job.  and  the  chairman  is  entitled 
to  our  thanks. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  The  idea — which 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  disagreeing  ele- 
ments on  this  bill— was  that  this  would 
resolve  the  ultimate  size  of  the  package, 
and  help  toward  the  recovery  of  cost 
We  wUl  be  within  1>2  percent  of  re- 
covering costs  at  the  pre.<ient  rates  of  ex- 
penditure in  the  Post  Office  Department 
by  1972.  Should  we  have  to  have  a 
postal  salary  increase  bill  at  a  later  date, 
the  general  rates  on  parcel  post  will  have 
to  be  escalated  to  take  care  of  that  def- 
icit. Otherwise,  revenues  will  provide 
for  the  operation  of  this  bill,  come 
within  the  clear-cut  guidehnes  of  4-per- 
cent cost  coverage  on  the  total  volume 
of  parcel  post  shipments. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
the  ranking  minority  Member  who  has 
been  so  helpful  in  working  out  a  settle- 
ment between  the  House  and  Senate 
positions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFlCER"(Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happv  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DIRKSBN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  on  what  it  has 
achieved  in  this  field. 

When  the  administration  first  sent  up 
the  co-called  parcel  post  bill,  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  oppose  it.  It  seemed 
indeed,  that  not  too  long  ago  we  man- 
aged to  get  the  administration  out  of  ilie 
so-cp.lled  postaj  savings  business  in  com- 
petition wth  banks  and  other  institu- 
tions, and  then  to  deal  this  kind  of  blow 
at  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  a  pri- 
vate institution,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite 
fair. 

I  still  believe  that  when  we  inaugu- 
rated parcel  post  in  1913,  what  we 
should  have  done  was  to  have  taken 
over  tlie  RaUway  Express  Agency  and 
paid  them  for  their  facilities  and  their 
equipment,  because  there  is  no  institu- 
tion, there  is  no  private  corporation 
which  can  ultimately  stand  up  against 
the  Federal  treasury.  That  is  notablv 
true  in  this  case.  Last  yea'-  was  thV 
first  good  year  which  the  Railwav  Ex- 
piess  Agency  enjoyed,  and  it  was  "not  a 
very  good  one  at  that— $440  million 
gross  volume  and  $1.6  million  in  profit.^ 
To  extend  parcel  post  weights  and  di- 
mensions means  only  that  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  furtber  difficulties  from  here 
on  out. 

I  am  very  glad  that  a  compromise  has 
been  worked  out  whereby  everj-one  can 
live  with  it.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
iliere  have  been  over  100  express  agen- 
cies in  businesB  in  the  127  years  since 
the  express  business  first  began.  The 
Railway  Express  Agency  is  the  only  one 
left.  I  think  it  serves  a  useful  purpose 
and  makes  a  real  contribution  to  the 
country,  because  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  will  haul  anything  from  an  ele- 
phant to  a  peanut.  Its  operations  are 
really  diverse. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  and  a  article 
written  by  John  Chamberlain,  which 
was  published  :in  the  Washington  Po.'^t 
iecentl.y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Facts  About   REA   Exphess  in   Relation   to 
THE   Propo-sed   Expansion   of  Parcel   Post 
Size  and  Weights.  H.R.  14904  (S    2843) 
REA   Express   ts   a   diversified   small   ship- 
ment  busines.s.     It  provides  service  by  air, 
rfill,  highway  an4  water  to  more  than  20  000 
commiinlties  in  all  50  of  the  United  State.s. 
part  of  Canada  and  110  other  foreign  coun- 
tries     REA  provides   carload   services,   in   it,= 
own  refrigerator  c.ir  fleet,  for  berries,  fruits 
and  other  pcrlshaljles  from  California,  Louisl- 
ann.  the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest 

REA  E.xpres^  1-  the  only  remaining  com- 
pany of  more  than  100  express  companies  in 
existence  since  the  expre.^s  business  begun 
127  years  ago.  Geographically.  REA  is  the 
largest  regulated  common  carrier  in  private 
enterprise  transportation.  It  is  the  com- 
monest of  all  common  carriers.  tTnllke  Parce: 
Post.  United  Parcel,  or  any  other  common 
carrier.  REA  holds  Itself  out  to  tranjport 
anything  from  peanuts  to  elephants,  preciou? 
jewels,  radloactlTe  Isotopes,  explosives,  hu- 
man remains,  human  blood,  honeybees  for 
the  pollination  ©f  crops,  fish  and  all  other 
perishables,  college  trunks  or  college  caps 
and   gowns,   wedding  cakes   and   watercres.s. 
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•entry  <1°«"  '°*'  ***•  *^  Force,  dogs'  beads  for 
laboratories  for  rabies  tests;  in  fact,  any- 
thing, anytime,  anywhere!  hrlany  businesses 
could  not  exist  wltho^it  BEA's  serrlce  or  a 
newly  created  substitute  which  does  not  now 
exist.  Under  Federal  regulation  since  190<J. 
REA  Is  regulated  by  four  Federal  Commis- 
sions and  60  State  Commissions.  This  Is 
because  there  is  a  recognized  Public  Interest 
In  express  service. 

In  19«6,  the  Company  grossed  »440  million. 
It  netted  only  $1.6  million,  or  less  than  one- 
half  of  1%.  Each  year  this  company  pays 
over  $30  million  federal,  state  and  local  taxes 
of  various  kinds. 

REA  has  about  32.000  full-time  employees 
averaging  over  twenty  years  service.  It  has 
several  thousand  extra-list  employees  and 
some  7,000  commission  agents— well  over 
40.000  employees  in  all.  The  annual  payroll 
approximates  $240  milUon,  or  over  »750.0OO 
each  working  day. 

Transporting  its  dally  business  to  and  from 
all  60  States.  REA  uses  71  railroads.  37  alr- 
Un«,  5  waterUnes  and  some  670  motor  truck 
routes  uztder  contracts  with  regulated  motor 
common  carriers.  Fourteen  thousand  pick- 
up and  delivery  trucks,  tractors  and  trailers 
are  used  dally.  Every  year  REA  buys  about 
1.000  new  trucks,  100  automobiles  and  22.- 
000,000  gallons  of  gasoline. 

The  Company's  debt  approximates  $71 
million.  Its  retained  earnings.  $13  million. 
Its  average  monthly  expense  is  $35  million. 

REA  Is  a  growing  company.  Between 
1960-1966.  the  management  eliminated  an 
annual  loss  of  $35  million;  Increased  the 
annual  gross  revenue  from  $375  million  to 
$440  million;  Increased  Its  equity  from  $96 
thousand  to  $13  million;  committed  $91  mil- 
lion for  126  new  terminals,  10  automatic  sort- 
ing systems  and  a  nation-wide  data  trans- 
mlaalon  system;  bought  18.4O0  truck  trailers. 
containers  and  other  equipment;  financed 
two  subaldUry  companies;  hired  and  trained 
290  college  graduates;  participated  In  numer- 
ous federtJ  programs;  earned  the  "E"  Award 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  In- 
ternational Effort;  participates  In  Secretary 
Connors'  current  export  expansion  program; 
handled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
books  to  AppalachU  for  Mr.  Shriver  of  OEO 
and  the  National  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion; actively  participates  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment m  the  Fair-Employment  Practices 
Act  procedures  and  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Program  and  the  National 
Savings  Bond  Drive. 

There  Is  massive  evidence  that  our  Postal 
System  suffers  greatly  from  a  "mall  explo- 
sion." Readers  Digest,  US  News  and  World 
Report  and  Printers'  Ink  have  all  cast  serious 
doubt  on  the  Department's  ability  to  handle 
any  tT>fliiT  of  large  and  heavy  parcels  without 
considerable  outlay  for  additional  manpower 
and  faclUtlea.  In  fact,  the  Poatmaster  Gen- 
eral has  already  obtained  congressional  au- 
thority for  8,000  new  postal  Jobs. 

The  President  of  REA  Express  testified  that 
the  proposed  Increase  In  parcel  post  size  and 
weights  will  cause  REA  to  lose  an  absolute 
m<nimTim  of  17*4  million  shipment*  with  a 
probable  losa  of  nearly  $100  million  gross. 
Be  said  hia  company  would  be  Insolvent 
within  6  months  or  less.  He  also  said  that 
his  loos  figures  were  not  g-uesswork.  but  the 
result  of  a  meticulous  market  research  study; 
and  the  losses  represented  31%  of  the  com- 
pany's surface  bvslness  and  18%  of  Ita  total 
"  revenue.  REA's  President  said  that  they  will 
I  probably  lose  another  6V4  million  shipments, 
with  $39  H  mUllon  gross.  He  said  the  prob- 
able total  loss  would  b«  24<>^  million  ship- 
ments, or  42%  of  total  volume  and  120^ 
million  dollars,  or  27%  of  Its  total' revenue. 

How  the  Poet  Ofllce  Department  can 
haxMUa  DvlUiona  of  additional  larger  and 
heavier  piece*  ot  freight  traOc,  and  make 
money  on  It.  appean  utteriy  impoostble  on 
their    past   record    of    performance.    llMlr 
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own  projected  figure*  for  fiscal  year  1966 
show  Parcel  Post  revenues  of  $621.4  million; 
expenses  $717.4  million;  deficit  $96.0  million. 
The  fact  Is,  Parcel  Po«t  has  Incurred  a  deficit 
In  38  of  the  past  40  years.  It  has  reached 
the  Incredible  sum  ot  over  two  billion,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars.  The 
Postmaster  General's  cmitentlon  that  parcel 
post  win  net  $40  minion  from  the  additional 
$95  million  of  new  Ijuslne.ss  which  his  size 
and  weight  proposal  is  supposed  to  attract. 
Is  completely  incon.slttenl  with  the  Depart- 
ments financial  hUtory.  It  Is  completely 
unbelievable  and  unacceptable  to  any  knowl- 
edgeable pprson  in  transportation.  REA's 
analysis  of  Postnl  Oepartment  cost  figures 
Indicates  an  addltioaal  $23  6  million  deficit 
In.itead  of  $40  mllUtn  net  If  the  s:ze  and 
weights  proposal  Is  enacted.  That  statement 
has  not  been  refuted. 

There  Is  a  definlta  and  .sorry  conflict  be- 
tween Post.ll  competition  with  privately 
owned  transportatien  and  our  National 
Transportation  Policy.  The  President.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  on  Tran.«portatlon  said. 
"The  United  States  it  the  only  major  nation 
in  the  world  that  relies  primarily  upon  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  transportation. 
That  pwUcy  has  served  us  well.  It  must  be 
continued." 

It  seems  utterly  Inconceivable  that  this 
Congress  would  permit,  much  le.ss  encourage, 
destruction  of  one  ef  America's  oldest  and 
most  useful  transjiortatlon  resources,  wide- 
spread dlsemploymatit  of  long  service  em- 
ployees, with  a  losa  to  our  Oro-s  National 
Product  of  a  buslnees  grossing  $440  million, 
for  a  highly  questionable  $40  million  net  In 
postal  revenue.  Even  the  Gre.nt  Society  can- 
not make  such  a  propos.'\l  appear  to  make 
sense. 


A  Raid  on  P«rvATi  Enterpbise 
( By  John  Chamberlainl 
Not  so  long  ago  the  Post  Office  decided  to 
get  out  of  the  bankUig  business.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  It  wns  duplicating  saving 
and  Instirance  servloes  that  were  being  more 
efficiently  performed  by  private  Institutions. 
But  now.  quite  peryersely.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Larry  O'Brien  Is  making  a  determined 
pitch  to  put  the  Po«t  Office  Into  competition 
with  free  enterprise  In  another  field  that  Is 
currently  being  serted  quite  adequately  by 
private  businessmen. 

Specifically,  the  Pbst  Office  is  seeking,  con- 
gressional authority  to  double  the  weight 
limits  of  objects  carried  in  Its  parcel  post 
business.  It  would  also  more  than  double 
the  cubic-foot  cont«nt.  The  original  reason 
for  the  parcel  post  Was  to  help  country  people 
avoid  costly  trips  $o  town  for  objects  that 
could  be  conveniently  carried  by  postal  em- 
ployes. 

The  more  bulky  ard  heavier  "freight-type" 
objects  were  left  to  the  common  carriers,  who 
were  the  heirs  to  the  tradition  of  the  Pony 
Express  and  the  old  Wells-Pargo  freight  for- 
warding business.  Practically  speaking,  this 
now  means  the  aatlway  Express  Agency. 
which  has  been  niBintalned  ever  since  the 
1920s  by  the  railroRds  to  serve  some  20,000 
communities  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  REA  K>ast8  that  It  carries  any- 
thing "from  an  emerald  to  an  elephant,"  and 
it  has  been  doing  It*  Job  responsibly  and  well. 
and  at  no  cost  to  tje  taxpayer. 

Larry  O'Brien  does  not  say  that  the  REA 
and  smaller  private  shipment  companies 
havent  been  doing  a  good  Job.  He  simply 
wants  more  buslntes  for  the  Post  Ofllce  of 
a  type  that  would,  as  he  thinks,  permit  It  to 
Increase  its  own  net  revenue. 

There  la,  of  cotuse.  more  than  meet*  the 
eye  in  the  proposed  bill  to  divert  bulky  parcel 
shipments  from  pflvate  carriers  to  the  al- 
re«4ly  orer-burdened  Port  Office,  The  fight. 
actually,  la  between  two  segments  of  the 
prtT&te  enteri>rlse  community.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  big  mall  order  house*  stand  to 


benefit  by  O'Brien's  proposed  change.  Local 
merchants  would  lose.  As  things  are  now 
constituted,  you  can't  get  a  stepladder  or 
a  lawnmower  delivered  to  you  by  mail. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  a  person 
will  go  to  a  local  shopping  center  for  such 
objects,  and  the  merchant  will  arrange  for 
delivery  if  necess.xry.  But  if  lawnmowers  or 
ladders  could  be  moved  by  Government  par- 
cel (X)3t,  the  mall  order  companies  would.  In 
effect,  be  getting  a  big  lift  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Cjnics  have  obeerved  that  O'Brien, 
who  was  one  of  President  Kennedy's  famed 
'Irish  Mafia."  Is  not  unmindful  of  the  de- 
sirability of  political  support  from  mail  order 
tycoons. 

The  fear  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency  Is 
that  it  will  be  forced  out  of  business  U 
O'Brien  has  his  way  In  Congress.  II  nobody 
cares  about  railroad  stockholders,  it  should 
be  observed  that  some  labor  leaders  are  on 

the  REA  side  of  the  fight. 

C.  L.  Dennis,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes. 
AFL-CIO.  has  said  that  "along  with  REA's 
destruction  will  be  the  Jobs  of  40.000  em- 
ployes, many  of  whom  have  devoted  years  of 
their  lives  In  helping  to  develop  the  carrier's 
service.  There  Is  Involved  more  than  $200 
million  In  annual  wages  .  .  .  REA  Express 
now  uses  the  services  of  some  71  standard 
rallroeds  and  of  approximately  21  shortllne 
railroads  .  .  .  also  37  U.S.  dcwneetlc  air  lines." 

Presumably,  any  displaced  personnel  could 
be  hired  by  the  Post  Office.  O'Brien  has 
promised  as  much.  But  they  would  lose  all 
seniority  beneflu.  And  you  and  I.  as  the 
taxpayers,  would  be  responsible  for  the  wages 
of    all    those    added    Government   employes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
this  with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  the  Railway  Express  Agency  wUl  be 
satisfied,  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  be  satisfied  and,  we  hope,  that 
the  House  will  also  be  satisfied  by  accept- 
ing the  Senate's  language,  and  that  it  will 
work  out  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

Let  me  add  this  one  further  thought : 
This  Is  not  going  to  be  the  end  of  our 
difficulties  with  parcel  post.  I  looked  up 
the  record  the  other  day  and  In  the  past 
6  years  the  parcel  post  deficit  has  run 
from  $80  to  $110  million. 

When  we  consider  the  postal  deficit 
and  the  amount  which  we  absorb  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  that  is  simply  no 
way  to  "run  a  railroad."  Sooner  or  later 
it  will  have  to  receive  a  great  deal  more 
attention.  If  we  want  to  ball  out  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  rxm  It  out 
of  general  revenues,  very  well;  then  let 
us  forget  how  much  we  charge  the  mail- 
ers for  stamps  and  so  forth  and  for  other 
postal  privileges.  We  should  have  a  bet- 
ter formula  by  which  to  operate  the 
malls  than  we  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  for  his 
helpful  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  reaching  a  solution  of  a  com- 
plex and  complicated  matter.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  solution  found  meets 
with  the  approval  of  all  parties  con-. 
cemed.  I  know  that  it  was  not  an  easy 
Job  to  achieve. 
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I  want  everyone  to  know  that  as  a 
Senator  I  appreciate  what  they  have 
done  in  this  very  important  area. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  his  kind  comments 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  Piesident.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  just 
.■stated  that  the  Railway  Elxpress  Auency 
has  finally  reached  a  year  in  which  it 
made  profits  instead  of  ending  up  with 
a  deficit, 

I  would  not  want  the  Senator  to  think 
that  the  Post  Office  Department's  parcel 
post  fourth-class  section  i.s  operating  in 
the  black. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  I  know  that  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Fiom  1946  until  1965. 
it  was  on  the  plus  side  in  only  1  year. 

When  this  bUl  Is  pas.sed.  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operations,  due  to  the  in- 
creased weight  limits  and  size,  revenue-^ 
.should  reach  $17  million. 

However,  the  last  pay  increase  Given 
the  postal  workers  this  year.  2.9  pcicent 
cost  fourth-class  mail  S16  million.  Thus 
we  can  see  how  this  money  is  spent  very 
rapidly  when  dealing  with  this  kind  cf 
operation, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  however,  that  .<'ize  and  wpisht 
will  increase  only  sliErhtly  the  amount  of 
revenue  during  the  early  period.  How- 
ever, the  rate  increases  will  produce  $76 
million  revenue — other  revenue  v.ill  come 
in  as  the  size  and  weight  changes  take 
effect  over  the  5-year  period. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  yield  further.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  more  comment:  Cer- 
tainly, Congress  has  some  respon.sibility 
here.  It  has  steadfastly  refused  to  face 
Its  responsibilities.  It  is  trj'ing  to  run 
an  institution  on  the  basis  of  1966  costs 
with  1945  revenues.  It  just  cannot  be 
done.  That  is  why  the  whole  picture 
needs  a  good  look-see  before  we  finally 
uet  around  to  a  workable  formula  and 
make  it  stand  on  its  own  base 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  niinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
'--  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  qucsUon  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pasiscd  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  recoixsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


GENERAL  DE  GAULLE'S  VISIT  TO 
CAMBODLA  AND  GUADELOUPE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
'ecognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  France,  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  is  In  Africa  on  a  joumev  which 
will  take  him  around  the  world.  He  will 
soon  be  in  Cambodia.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  jomney.  he  will  pass  through  the 
Americas  for  a  pause  at  Basse-Terre  on 
the  French  island  of  Guadeloupe  in  the 
Caribbean. 

General  de  GauUe's  visit  to  Cambodia 
is  of  particular  interest  and  importance 
His  meeting  with  the  Cambodian  Chief 
of  State  brings  together  Europe's  felder 
.statesmen  and  an  authentic  popular 
leader  of  southeast  Asia.  The  two  lead- 
ers will  be  meeting  in  what  is  an  oasis  of 
peace  and  enlightened  progress  in  south- 
east Asia.  Since  achieving  independ- 
ence. Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  has  led 
Cambodia  to  an  outstanding  success  in 
modem  nation  buildiive.  That  estimate, 
may  I  say,  is  based,  in  part,  on  first- 
hand obser\'ations  during  several  visits. 
The  first  visit  was  13  years  ago,  in  1953.  a 
year  before  Cambodian  independence. 
And  the  most  recent  was  in  December 
1965,  in  the  company  of  several  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member:  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MrsKiEl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Boccsl— both  for- 
mer Governors  and  veiT  much  interested 
in  southeast  Asian  affairs:  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyeI.  an  ex- 
pert and  student  on  Pacific  affairs 

General  de  Gaulle  and  Prince  Siha- 
nouk will  come  together  at  Phnom 
Penh— I  believe  tomorrow — in  a  per- 
so.nal  atmosphere  of  high  mutual  esteem 
ti-ust.  and  understanding.  These  two 
statesmen  have  been  through  the  great 
postwar  French  colonial  transition.  In- 
deed, both  played  major  roles  in  bring- 
ing about  the  transition.  Both  have  .sur- 
mounted the  bitterness  which  inevitab'y 
accompanied  it.  Both  have  done  much 
to  salvage  and  to  restore  what  was  cul- 
turally constructive  in  the  relationship 
of  Fiance  and  Cambodia 

The  meeting  between  the  two  leaders 
therefore,  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  their 
respective  countries.  It  could  also  be, 
moreover,  of  profound  importance  to  the 
world.  It  is  a  unique  occasion  for  an 
exchange  of  views.  There  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  close-up  review  of  the 
devastating  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
prospects  for  bringing  it  to  a  close.  In 
fact,  their  meeting  wiU  be  an  imperative 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  such  a 
review.  General  de  Gaulle  and  Prince 
Sihanouk  owe  that  rertew  to  their  respec- 
tive countries.  They  owe  it  to  the  peopl'^ 
of  the  world. 

Cambodia  and  France  have  great  na- 
tional interests  in  the  prompt  restoration 
of  peace  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia's  .stake, 
in  the  end.  may  be  as  fundamental  as 
national  sunival  in  peace,  because  there 
is  the  grim  prospect  of  a  spill-over  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  into  Cambodia  and  all 
of  southeast  Asia.  For  Prance,  the  stake 
in  peace  in  Vietnam  is  the  opportunity  to 
give  a  magnificent  new  expression  to  her 
historic  relationship  with  all  three  Indo- 
chlnese  nations  now  that  the  earlier  ties 
have  been  freed  from  the  fetters  of  colo- 
nialism. Prance,  moreover,  as  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Security  Council  of 
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the  United  Nations,  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  play  a  constructive  role 
wherever  in  the  world  its  influence  may 
be  brought  to  bear  for  peace. 

It  would  app>ear  that  both  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  General  de  Gaulle  already 
tend  to  see  the  problem  of  Vietnam  in 
similar  perspective.  Both  are  fully 
aw^are,  moreover,  of  the  Interrelation- 
ship of  that  problem  with  the  broader 
question  of  a  secure  peace  in  southeast 
Asia.  Some  yeai's  ago,  General  de  Gaulle 
called  for  neutralization  of  the  enti'-e 
region,  and  the  full  implications  of  that 
concept  have  never  been  adequately  ex- 
plored. Prince  Sihanouk  has  expressed 
simUar  thoughts.  He  understands  the 
problems  of  neutral  national  survival  in 
southeast  Asia,  in  a  way  which  can  be 
taught  only  by  firsthand  experience 
Cambodia  is.  along  with  Burma,  an  effec- 
tive example  of  a  nation  which  has  man- 
aged to  live  in  a  progressive  independen'>e 
preponderantly  by  self-effort  and  with- 
out a  one-sided  dependence  for  aid  or 
anything  else  on  any  outside  nation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  dip- 
lomatic channels  which  may  lead  ulti- 
mately to  peace  in  Vietnam  are  open  to 
France  and  Cambodia.  Both  are  sicna- 
tories  of  the  a<>neva  accords,  and  are 
competent,  if  such  is  indicated,  to  call  for 
a  recon\ening  of  the  Geneva  conference. 
Both  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Pc- 
kni.e  and  full  access  to  Hanoi,  if  the  need 
is  for  preliminary  explorations.  Both 
can  arrange  ample  contact  with  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  cf  Soutti  Vietnam,  In  short, 
whatever  road  promises  best  to  lead  to 
negotiations  for  peace,  these  two  nations 
are  in  a  position  to  follow  it. 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, morcovei-.  the  doors  are  open  for 
any  suggestion  which  may  be  advanced 
by  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prince  Si- 
hanouk. The  fact  is  that  this  nation  is 
not  unaware  that  what  began  as  a 
limited  and  local  conflict  in  Vietnam 
among  Vietnamese  has  evolved  into  a 
major  war  in  which  outside  nations,  and 
the  United  States  in  particular,  are  in- 
creasingly the  focus  of  the  struggle. 
That  evolution  je  already  a  disaster  for 
the  Vietnamese  people,  north  and  south: 
it  can  readily  become  a  disaster  for  all 
of  southeast  Asia,  if  not  for  the  entire 
world. 

So,  I  repeat,  whatever  suggestions  mav 
emerge  from  the  De  Gaulle-Sihanouk 
meetings  will  be  welcomed.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  there  are  suggestions,  they 
will  be  considered  with  the  utmost  of 
thoughtfulness  and  respect  by  this  Gov- 
ernment and  weighed  by  the  President 
with  the  greatest  of  care. 

There  are  many  potential  and  accept- 
able routes  to  peace  in  Vietnam.  In  my 
jud:-'ment.  there  can  be  a  U.N.  approach, 
a  neutral -nations  approach,  an  all-Asian 
approach,  a  Geneva  approach,  or  a  direct 
and  limited  confrontation,  public  or  pri- 
vate, between  any  or  all  of  the  belhger- 
cnts.  The  approach  is  relevant,  but  it 
is  cei-tainly  not  fundamental.  What  is 
fundamental  is  tke  need  to  stop  the  con- 
flict, to  forestall  its  enlargement  by  what- 
ever approach  promises  best  to  supply 
the  flrst  effective  step  to  the  restoration 
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of  a  satisfactory  and  honorable  peace  at 
the  soonest  possible  moment. 

I  would  express,  most  respectfully,  the 
hope  that  the  De  Gaulle-Sihanouk  meet- 
ings would  be  addressed,  in  part  at  least, 
to  that  fundamental  question. 

I  would  express  the  further  hope  that 
a  personal  meeting  between  President 
de  Gaulle  and  President  Johnson  might 
be  feasible  at  some  subsequent  time.     In 
a  matter  of  such  fundamental  impor- 
tance as  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  future  not  only  of  Vietnam  but  of 
Indochina  and  southeast  Asia,  a  d:.rect 
communication  between  the  President  of 
France  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  certainly  appear  warranted. 
I  do  not  know  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  at  this  time  for  this  purpose.    It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  scheduled 
stop  at  Basse  Terre.  Guadeloupe,  might 
provide  a  most  convenient  place  for  a 
meeting   between   President    de    Gaulle 
and  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^    ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Asia— in  fact,  of  the  whole 
world— owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  for  relentlessly 
searching  for  a  formula  for  establishmg 
peace  in  southeast  Asia.  I  do  not  know 
what  will  come  of  the  meeting  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  and  Prince  Sihanouk. 

They  are,  in  a  sense,  rather  unusual 
people.  General  de  Gaulle  Is  extremely 
proud  of  his  country,  perhaps  a  bit  tem- 
peramental at  times.  Prince  Sihanouk 
has.  by  some  miracle  or  other,  main- 
tained a  virtual  island  of  peace  sur- 
rounded by  war  in  Asia. 

I  was  quite  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Cambodia  seems  to  be  the  only  country 
in  southeast  Asia  that  is  Increasing  its 
food  production.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  development  of  new  types 
of  seed  corn  which  I  understand  they  are 
not  only  planting  for  themselves  but  are 
supplying  to  other  countries  in  southeast 
Asia.  What  will  come  of  the  meeting, 
of  the  two  heads  of  state,  however.  I  do 
not  know,  but  we  should  not  overlook  any 
clue  to  an  honorable  peace  no  matter  how 

faint  it  may  seem.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  to  a  meeting  b<;tween 
President  Johnson  and  General  de  Gaulle 
I  think  it  would  be  best  if  President 
Johnson  could  meet  with  as  many  heads 
of  state  as  possible. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  General  ^  e  Win 
is  coming  to  this  country  next  week 
and  that  his  visit  will  likely  be  fcllowed 
by  the  heads  of  several  other  govern- 
ments. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  the 
President  when  he  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  and  again  with  the  Prime 

B«lni«ter  of  Canada.    I  do  not  know 
that  we  ever  attended  more  fruitful 


meetings  than  these.  When  we  see  the 
improvement  in  our  relations  with 
Mexico  and  Canada,  some  of  us  wonder 
why  that  cannot  be  done  with  other 
countries  if  it  cao  be  done  with  our 
neighbors. 

Reading   the   news   of   this   morning 
and  of  yesterday,  ^e  find  that  Russia  is 
finding  it  hazardous  business  to  call  the 
shots  on  other  people's  wars.     We  see 
that  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost,  as  is  evident  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Peking,  With  Chinese  children 
picketing  and  attempting  to  attack  the 
Russian  Embassy  there,  and  also  by  an 
attack  on  the  East  German  Embassy,  as 
reported  on  the  ticker  half  an  hour  ago. 
So  it  appears  to  be  rather  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  direct  other  folks'  aJTairs,  as 
the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Russians  have 
been  attempting  to  do  iii  the  ca.se  of 
North    Vietnam    \^ith    respect    to    the 
United  States. 

I  think  it  proves  that  alliances  for 
destruction  or  for  war  are  not  always 
dependable.  Whan  we  are  working  for 
peace  it  is  difficult  to  work  for  peace  for 
only  one  or  two  nations,  or  whatever  the 
number  involved  is.  but  it  must  be  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  can  recall  tbe  situation  of  25  years 
ago,  and  yet  no»-  West  Germany  and 
Japan  are  among  our  closest  friends  and 
business  partners  in  the  world. 

I  suppose  we  have  to  put  up  with  the 
fact  that  the  wolld  situation  never  will 
be  perfectly  stable.  We  are  watching 
dramatic  moves  in  so-called  Communist 
or  Socialist  countries  attempting  to 
swing  to  the  right  without  appearing 
to  do  so.  Manj  of  the  measures  we 
have  adopted  in  this  country  in  recent 
years  would  have  been  called  socialistic 
25  years  ago. 

We  have  to  atcept  the  fact  that  the 
pendulum  never  stops  swinging.  If  it 
stopped  on  dead  center,  the  world  itself 
might  stop  and  progress  would  come  to 
a  standstill.  But  I  rose  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  first  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment, and  one  which  I  hope  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  take  seriously. 

This  is  not  tlK  first  time  the  Senator 
from  Montana  l»s  taken  the  initiative  in 
making  what  I  consider  to  be  very  intel- 
ligent and  persaasive  suggestions.  The 
only  trouble  is  that,  so  far,  I  find  very 
little  evidence  ot  effort  to  follow  through 
on  the  part  of  the  executive. 

The  Senator  mentioned  CJeneral  de 
Gaulle's  call  for  neutralization  of  the 
entire  region.  This  has  been  mentioned 
before,  but,  as  I  imderstand.  our  Govern- 
ment rejects  the  concept  of  neutraliza- 
tion of  this  area. 

The  Senator  suggests  a  meeting  be- 
tween  our  Pretident  and  President  de 
Gaulle.  I  very  much  favor  such  a  meet- 
ing. I  only  wish  to  ask  the  Senator,  sup- 
pose they  do  have  a  meeting,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
our  Government-  is  prepared  to  reach  any 
kind  of  compromise,  short  of  surrender 
by  the  North  'Vietnamese?  What  can 
they  meet  about  if  our  Government  re- 
quires surrender? 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  this 
counti-y  requires  anything  approaching 
an  unconditional  surrender.  I  think 
President  Johnson  has  time  and  time 
again  considered  possible  approaches  for 
reaching  the  negotiating  table,  to  the  end 
that  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  peace 
can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  he  has  ex- 
plored all  these  avenues,  and  has  car- 
ried on  a  peace  offensive.  But  this  peace 
offensive  is  always  reduced  to  the  simple 
formula  that  "the  other  side  must  stop 
doing  what  it  is  doing."  If  this  means 
anything  to  me,  it  means  surrender: 
"You  stop  doing  what  you  are  doing  ' 
What  does  the  Senator  himself  feel  thai 
phrase  means?  It  has  been  repeated  in- 
terminablv,  publicly,  and  in  the  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  the 
phrase,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  mean 
unconditional  surrender. 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.    What     does     it 

.mean? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  there  is  an 
area  which  could  be  explored,  and  on 
which  agreement  could  be  achieved,  if  it 
were  possible  to  reach  the  conference 
table.  There  are  many  suggestions  and 
proposals  which  have  been  made.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  President 
has  indicated  his  willingness  from  timp 
to  time  to  consider  any  practical  pro- 
posal which  may  be  advanced,  either  by 
the  Asian  nations  or  by  others  who  may 
be  interested. 

However,  it  takes  two  sides  to  get  to 
the  negotiating   table.    We  would  Uke 
nothing  better  than  to  reach  that  point 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.     With  all  deference 
to  the  Senator— I  know  he  is  vei-y  solicit- 
ous   of    the    administration's    point    of 
view— I  tliink  he  goes  as  far  as  he  can 
Although  I  have  great  administration 
for  his  frankness  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter, I  still  believe  that  as  to  the  sub- 
.stance  of  the  agreement  or  settlement, 
the  administration's  position  always  re- 
duces itself  to  something  the  other  side 
must    view    as    surrender.    There    ha.'^ 
never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  offer 
on  terms  short  of  that,  or  any  kind  o: 
a  compi'omise. 

I  think  this  is  the  explanation  of  why 
there  has  never  been  any  willingness  by 
the  other  side  to  negotiate.  Here  is  a 
great  opportunity.  I  think — and  the  Sen- 
ator is  very  wise  in  calling  our  attentioi; 
to  it — that  the  President  of  Prance.  ha\  - 
ing  visited  in  southeast  Asia  and  havin? 
also  a  direct  relationship  with  the  other 
countries  involved,  may  open  up  an  op- 
portunity for  discussions. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  a 
discussion  if  we  give  the  impression  that 
the  only  thing  we  are  interested  in  is  tlte 
acknowledgment  of  a  surrender,  or  say- 
ing,  "You  stop  what  you  have  beer, 
doing." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  disagree  with  that  thesis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  5 
time  be  extended  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself 
clear.  This  exploration  of  all  the  ave- 
nues, and  the  constant  reiteration  that 
there  is  no  dearth  of  communication 
with  the  other  side.  I  accept.  But  com- 
munication Is  not  the  same  as  developing 
some  basis  upon  which  one  might  reach 
an  agreement. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 
because  there  seems  to  be  something 
vciy  mysterious  about  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  enemy  hi  refusing  to  meet  or  to 
negotiate.  I  thmk  we  should  try  to  un- 
derstand that.  If  the  Senator  could, 
I  wish  he  would  indicate  any  statements 
which  went  to  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ment, other  than  "we  want  to  negoti-^te 
unconditionally."  Usually  that  means— 
without  exception,  in  my  opinion— that 
the  other  side  stop  what  it  is  doing, 
which  seems  to  me  a  rather  sterile  for- 
mula. On  what  basis  could  we  aereC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Sena'tor  win 
yield,  I  am  certain  that  the  President 
has  said  that  he  wotild  consider  a  cease - 
f.re  if  it  were  mutual.  I  believe  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  said  the  same 
thing. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  in  Augu.st 
of  last  year,  the  President  enunciated  9 
points— they  have  been  added  to  since,  to 
tiie  extent  of  14  points — on  which  we 
would  sit  down  and  negotiate  the  diifi- 
culty. 

There  has  only  been  one  contact,  that 
I  know  of,  direct  with  Hanoi,  and  that 
was  throush  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Burma,  who  did  receive  a  mcssase 
during  the  37-day  pause  earlier  this  year. 
That  message,  I  understand,  was  trans- 
mitted to  Hanoi,  but  there  was  no  reac- 
tion to  it. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  far  we  can  go. 
unless  we  lay  down  our  arms.  While  I 
have  my  doubts,  and  have  had  for  a  long 
time,  about  the  advisability  of  our  ever 
i;etting  into  Vietnam,  we  are  iB,  there 
now:  we  cannot  withdraw,  and  we  have 
to  find  a  way  to  the  conference  table,  to 
the  end  that  this  miserable  conflict  can 
be  brought  to  an  honorable  conclusion 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
raised  this  question  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  trying  m  elicit  from  the  majority 
leader  and  others  a  suggestion  or  state- 
ment that  would  give  a  reason  for  people 
l±e  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prince 
Sihanouk  to  meet  with  our  representa- 
tives and  discuss  the  matter.  I  do  not 
know,  frankly,  what  it  is  we  will  say— 
the  real  minimum  basis  for  negotiation 
I  was  very  distressed  and  very  disap- 
pointed that  Prince  Sihanouk  refused  to 
•  ee  Ambassador  Harrlman. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  and  If  what 
the  majority  leader  says  is  true — and  I 
cei  tainly  have  great  respect  for  his  opin- 
ion—and if  there  is  a  basis  for  com- 
promise rather  than  surrender,  then  by 
■itt  means  I  wish  to  endorse  the  majority 
-esciers  suggestion  that  it  might  be  ar- 
^in-ed.  Because  I  think  therebv  .«ome 
progress  could  be  made. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  both  for 
requesting  the  meeting  and  for  suggest- 
:'^  that  there  is  some  basis  for  com- 
iJiomise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  stated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  President  had  made  a 


number  of  suggestions  which  indicated 
his  desire,  by  means  of  various  ap- 
proaches, to  reach  the  conference  table. 

On  August  3  of  last  year,  I  put  in 
the  Record  a  set  of  nine  proposals  which 
he  had  made,  in  one  speech,  relative  to 
his  desire  to  bring  this  barbarous  and 
miserable  conflict  to  a  close. 

I  pointed  out  then  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  doing  was  extending  the  olive 
even  as  the  arrows  were  flying  in  the  hope 
tiiat  it  would  be  successful  in  achieving 
a  conference. 

I  commended  ihe  President  for  the 
frankness  he  showed  by  making  these 
proposals  in  public  and  expressed  the 
liopc  tiiat  tho&e  interested  m  ijeace.  wlio 
have  eyes  to  see  and  cars  to  hear,  and 
can  recognize  print  when  they  see  it, 
would  take  into  consideration  the  nine 
ixiints  he  made  at  that  time. 

Earlier  this  year  the  administration, 
in  the  person  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
acting,  of  course,  for  the  President,  in- 
dicated that  there  were  14  points  which 
were  open  for  consideration  In  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  reach  the  peace 
table. 

First.  The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954 
and  1962  are  an  odequ.Tte  ba.sis  for  peace 
in  southeast  Asia.  Everybody  seems  to 
be  agreed  on  that,  but  nobodv  docs  any- 
thing atwut  it. 

Second.  We  would  welcome  a  confer- 
ence   on    .southeast    Asia    or    anv    part 

thereof. 

Third.  We  would  welcome  "negctia- 
lions  without  preconditioiis,"  as  the  17 
neutral  nations  proposed  early  last  year. 

Fourth.  We  would  welcome  uncondi- 
tional discu.ssions.  as  President  Johnson 
put  it. 

Fifth.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  could 
be  the  first  order  of  business  at  a  con- 
ference or  could  be  the  subject  of  pre- 
liminary discussions. 

Sixth.  Hanoi's  four  jx)ims  could  be  dis- 
cussed along  with  other  points  which 
others  might  wish  to  propose. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Hanoi's  four 
IX)ints  be  included  in  my  remark.'  under 
a  subheading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  4  points 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pboposals  From  Hanoi 

North  Vietnam  has  In  effect  proposed  the 
following: 

1 — The  independence,  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorliU  integrity  of  Vletn.im  mustbe  recog- 
nized. According  to  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment«,  this  would  require  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  an  end  to  the 
American  "miUlBry  aHiance"  with  South 
Vietnam  and  a  halt  to  all  American  "acts  of 
war"  against  North  Vietnam. 

2— Pending  reuniflcatlon  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  neither  country  would  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  military  alliances  with 
other  nations,  cr  permit  foreign  bases  or 
troops  on  Vietnamese  soil. 

3  —The  affairs  of  ,South  Vietnam  must  be 
.-settled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves  without  foreign  intervention  and 
In  accordance  with  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  the  p.arent  move- 
ment for  the  Viet  Cong. 

4 — Peaceful   reunification  of  the  two  Viet- 

nams  i.s  a  question  for  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple only. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Seventh,  we  want 
no  U.S.  bases  in  southeast  Asia. 

There  ha\e  been  allegations  lately  to 
the  effect  that  we  desire  to  maintain  a 
permanfent  foothold  on  the  southeast 
Asian  mainland.  A  start  has  been  made 
on  the  construction  of  various  kinds  of 
installations  in  Thailand  and  near  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  in  South  Vietnam.  'We  have 
no  desire  to  maintain  any  kind  of  per- 
manent foothold  in  any  part  of  south- 
east .A.sia.  I  cannot  emphasize  that 
point  too  much. 

Eighth.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain 
U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam  after  peace 
is  secured. 

Ninth.  VVc  support  free  electioris  in 
South  Vietnam  to  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese a  goveri:ment  of  their  own 
choice 

Incidentally,  may  I  say  that  those 
elections  are  to  be  held  on  the  11th  of 
September.  Frankly.  I  do  not  anticipate 
much  from  them  because  I  do  not  think 
they  will  include  all  of  the  Vietnamese 
population  of  South  Vietnam.  The  so- 
called  neutralists  are  excluded,  and  so 
are  tlie  Vletcong. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  anyone  can 
tell  the  differcnoc  between  a  Vietcong 
and  a  citizen  of  South  Vietnam  loval  to 
the  present  goxfrnment.  Thev  look 
alike,  they  talk  alike,  and  thev  have  the 
.same  traditions  and  customs. 

I  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
to  show  how  strong  or  weak  they  are- 
then  we  would  have  a  better  idea  of  what 
we  are  up  against  in  Vietnam  itself. 

Tenth.  The  que.-^tion  of  reunification 
of  Vietnam  should  be  determined  by  the 
Vietnamese  through  their  own  free  de- 
cision. 

Eleventh.  The  countries  of  southeast 
Asia  can  be  nonalined  or  neutral  if  that 
be  their  option. 

That  would  seem  to  fit  in  with  the 
Idea  suggested  by  General  de  Gaulle  who 
has  proposed  that  all  of  southeast  Asia 
be  neutralized— an  excellent  idea,  which 
I  think  should  be  explored  with  more  en- 
thusiasm  tlian  has  been  shown  to  date. 

Twelfth.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use 
our  resources  for  the  economic  recon- 
sli-uction  of  southeast  Asia  rather  than 
in  war.  If  there  is  peace.  North  Viet- 
nam could  participate  in  a  regional  ef- 
fort to  which  we  would  be  prepared  to 
contribute  at  least  Si  billion. 

A  .start  ha.s  been  made  in  the  creation 
of  an  Asian  Bank,  which  has  total  assets 
of  $1  billion,  to  which  we  have  al- 
located S200  million,  and  also  on  the 
Mekonc:  River  development,  where  three 
projects  are  at  the  present  time,  if  mv 
information  is  correct,  in  various  stage's 
of  construction. 

Thirteenth.  The  President  has  said: 
The  Vietcong  could  not  have  difBcuity 
being  represented  and  hriving  their  views 
represented  if  for  a  moment  Hanoi  decided 
she  wanted  to  cease  iaggre&sion.  I  don't  think 
that  this  would  be  an  insurmountable 
problem. 

That  is  a  far-ranging  statement  and 
takes  in  a  lot  of  territory  if  one  wants  to 
make  a  literal  interpretation. 

Fourteenth.  We  have  said  pubhcly  and 
privately  that  we  could  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  as  a  step  toward 
peace,  althoueh  ttiere  has  not  been  the 
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slightest  hint  or  suggestion  from  the 
other  side  as  to  what  they  would  do  if 
the  bombing  stopped. 

These  are  concrete  suggestions  cover- 
ing every  area  possible.  But,  as  I  say,  if 
there  Is  to  be  negotiation,  it  will  take  at 
least  two.  I  would  like  to  see  the  time 
come  when  we  would  go  to  the  conference 
table,  and  I  think  that  we  should  over- 
look no  opening  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

President  de  Gaulle's  visit  to  Cam- 
bodia does  ofter  a  slight  hope.  It  is  best 
to  try  to  light  a  candle  than  curse  the 
dsLrkncss 

Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  find  Senator  Mansfield's  state- 
ment on  General  de  Gaulle's  coming  visit 
to  Cambodia  excellent  and  worthy  of 
close  reading  and  consideration.  I  hope 
it  will  give  heart  to  General  de  Gsulle 
and  thought  to  our  administratior.  in 
their  Joint  search,  though  by  different 
paths,  for  a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

Be  a  man  American,  French,  or  Cam- 
bodian, we  all  share  this  common  desire. 
And,  if  there  are  followed  the  approaches 
suggested  by  Senator  Mansfield,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be  closer  to  that  common 
goal.  

WORLDWIDE  MILITARY 
COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  August  25, 1966,  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  op<ned 
its  hearing  into  our  worldwide  military 
commitments  and  our  ability  to  respond 
to  them.  The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  was  our  first  witness. 

In  view  of  the  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  study  and  inquiry,  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  well  for  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  other  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation  to  be  informed  of  its 
nature,  purpose,  and  scope.  Therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  open- 
ing statement  at  the  hearing  last  Thurs- 
day be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  p<)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opening      Statement      by      Senator      John 

Stennis,  Chairman,  Preparedness  Investi- 

GATINO  SUBCOMMrrXEE,  SENATE  COMMriTEE 
ON  Armed  Services,  Aggust  25,  1966 
Today  we  open  hearings  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  our  worldwide  military  commit- 
ments and  our  ability  to  respond  to  them. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk.  Secretary  of  State,  as  our  first  witness 
in  this  Important  inquiry. 

We  believe  that  this  study  and  inquiry 
has  a  special  significance.  It  marks  the 
first  occasion,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  determine,  when  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  has  consciously  under- 
taken a  careful  and  deliberate  assessment 
and  survey  of  our  military  commitments  and 
an  evaluation  of  what  Is  required  of  us  and 
our  allies  In  manpower,  equipment  and  other 
resources  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
these  commitments. 

It  is  our  hope  that,  through  this  study. 
Congress  will  be  provided  with  factual  in- 
formation which  will  serve  as  a  measuring 
rod  against  which  to  assess  our  strengths  and 
our  weaknesses  sa  emergencies  occur  and  as 
additional  military  commitments  are  being 
considered.  Such  a  measuring  rod — avail- 
able in  advance  and  kept  up  to  date  as  far 
as  possible — should  be  of  Immense  value  to 


the  Congress  in  tha  future,  since,  with  such 
information  already  developed,  the  Congress 
will  not  be  forced  tc  rely  entirely  on  hastily 
prepared  sUtementE,  Information  and  esti- 
mates presented  to  us  by  the  executive  de- 
partment In  times  of  emergency  or  semi- 
emergency. 

This  information  wi!l  be  useful  to  the  en- 
tire Congress  but  parUcularly  to  the  Senate 
since  It  is  to  the  Senate  that  all  of  the 
treaties  by  which  »e  a.<;£ume  military  com- 
mitments and  obligations  to  other  nations 
.are  referred  for  apploval  or  rejection. 

Although  both  ttie  facts  and  the  policy 
with  respect  to  thfl  milltiiry  implications  of 
this  matter  necesssrlly  overlap  to  some  ex- 
tent, we  do  not  expect  to  infringe  or  intrude 
upon  the  most  useftil  and  valuable  functions 
discharged  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. We  are  pfimarily  interested  In  the 
extent  of  our  military  oommitments  and  our 
ability  to  respond  tc  ihem— In  short,  whether 
or  not  we  are  or  miy  be  over-extended  either 
now  or  in  the  futiire. 

These  questions  pre  of  direct  and  primary 
concern  to  the  niilltary  committees  of  the 
Congress  since  it  fe  through  these  commit- 
tees, and  the  Com*iittees  on  Appropriations, 
that  the  Congress  discharges  its  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  raise 
and  support  our  lailitary  forces.  To  do  this 
effectively  we  must  have  all  facts  which  are 
necessary  to  enable  u.s  to  reach  informed  and 
intelligent  Conclusloi-.s. 

Secretary  Rusk  said  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Cammlitee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions last  February  that  there  were  over  40 
countries  with  which  we  have  formal  agree- 
ments committing  us  to  assist  them  militar- 
ily in  the  event  of  aggression  This  indicates 
the  magnitude  of  our  global  commitments. 
It  indicates  also  tliat,  as  a  truly  world  power, 
we  cannot  afford  to  become  overly  preoccu- 
pied with  one  are;*  of  the  world  or  one  set  of 
problems.  We  catnot  let  the  requirements 
and  demands  of  Southeast  Asia,  for  example, 
degrade  the  imfxil-tance  of  the  NATO  area 
which  is  still  .the  decisive  region  for  the 
United  States  aod  Western  Europe.  Al- 
though changes  ir.  and  reductions  of  force 
commitments  may 

primary  importance  that  we  and  our  NATO 
allies  maintain  adcquals  forces  lor  deter- 
rence and  defense. 

Yet  we  are  facaci  with  the  hard  fact  that 
a  relatively  small  and  undeveloped  country 
such  as  North  Vietnam  has  been  able  to  tie 
us  down  and  require  a  very  substantial  com- 
niitment  of  our  aiiliiarv  manpower  and  re- 
sources over  majiy  months.  This  clearly 
shows  us  wliat  We  can  and  mtist  expect  if 
similar  wars  of  aggression  or  slnrular  out- 
breaks should  ocOur  at  other  points  around 
the  world.  This  also  makes  It  necessary  that 
we  face  up  realistically  to  the  situation  and 
make  a  hardheadM  and  realistic  assessment 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  would  be  con- 
fronted if  two,  tiitee  or  more  of  such  contin- 
gencies should  octur  simultaneously. 

The  Congress  deeds  and  must  have  all  of 
the  facts.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  satisfied 
with  rosy  generalizations  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  all  of  our 
treaty  cominiimants  throughout  the  world 
We  must  have  »he  facts  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  may  very  well  have  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  are  willing  to  do 
and  what  we  are  reasonably  able  to  do  within 
the  limits  of  o«r  military  manpower,  re- 
sources and  assets. 

Further,  we  m^ist  think  in  terms  of  using 
our  manpower  aed  resources  in  such  a  way 
that  we  will  protect  ourselves;  we  must  guard 
against  over  conjniilment  that  would  drain 
away  our  manpower  and  resources  and  thus 
leave  us  weakeited  .ind  unable  to  protect 
ourselves. 

Further,  we  art  concerned  about  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  their 
willingness  to  respond  in  lime."!  of  emergency. 
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Among  other  matters  which  we  proposf 
to  examine  and  study  to  a  degree  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  this  matter  is  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram and  the  status  and  effectiveness  of  i- 
To  the  extent  possible,  open  hearings  w::; 
be  held  on  this  matter.  However,  it  is  cle^.r 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  testlmoi.v 
will  have  to  be  taken  behind  closed  doors  for 
security  reasons  Secretary  Rusk  will  appear 
before  us  again  which  shall  Include  a  closed 
session. 

Secretary  Rusk  today  will  give  us  a  b;o. '1 
view  of  our  worldwide  commitments  and  w.i 
also  address  himsc'.f  specifically  to  NATO  ami 
its  problems.  If  a  question  is  asked  inad- 
vertent)v  which  would  require  getting  inM 
classified  information  for  an  appropriate 
response.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  call  this  to 
our  attention  and  we  will  reserve  the  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  to  the  executive  sessioi. 
We  shall  address  this  matter  In  all  phasi- 
and  by  important  areas  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. We  will  first  take  up  the  N.'VTO  area 
and  when  we  complete  that  go  on  to  the  Ri" 
Pact,  SEATO,  CENTO  and  other  areas. 
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GEN.  BERNARD  A.  SCHRIEVER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Augu.M 
31,  1966.  will  in  a  sense,  mark  the  end  of 
an  era.  On  that  date  Gen.  Bernard  A 
Schriever.  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  will  retire  and  thu- 
bring  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  brillian*. 
outstanding,  and  remarkable  careers  in 
our  recent  militai-y  history.  Both  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  t!:' 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  much  the  poor- 
er as  a  result. 

The  distinguished  and  invaluable  serv- 
ice which  General  Schiever.  an  imm;- 
grant  boy,  has  rendered  to  his  adopted 
countr>'  during  his  career  of  more  tha:^ 
30  years  assures  him  of  a  large  place  v.. 
our  military  history.  In  various  com- 
mands .since  1954,  culminating  with  tlv- 

,  u.....at5.o  ...  c..,v, .>..^.... Air  Force  Systems  Command,  he  had  :; 

tments  may  be  inevitable.  It  is  still  of  primaiT  and  decisive  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intercontinental  balli.st.c 
mi.ssiles  upon  which  we  rely  so  heavily  to 
deter  would-be  aggressors. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  ballistic  mi;  - 
siles  became  a  reality  despite  widespread 
doubt  and  skepticism  among  many  ir- 
formed  people  about  their  technical  feasi- 
bility. It  was  General  Schriever  who  w  a< 
responsible  for  pushing  forward  reseai  ci. 
and  development  on  all  technical  phaft 
of  our  Atla5,  Titan,  and  Minuteman  mi- 
siles  and  for  providing  concurrently  Vc.f 
launching  sites,  equipment,  tracking  fa- 
cilities, and  ground  support  equipme::t 
necessary  to  missile  operations.  Thr 
propul.sion.  guidance,  and  structure; 
techniques  so  developed  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  our  space  program.  Mo.-t 
NASA  launchings  have  been  with  Air 
Force  developed  propulsion  systems. 

I  could  say  much  more  about  Geneiui 
Schriever  and  his  many  and  varied 
achievemenus.  However,  it  is  sufficie::'- 
to  say  that  his  guiding  genius  and  vision 
in  pointing  the  way  will  remain  a  major 
influence  on  Air  Force  development  and 
technology  for  many  years  to  come.     His 

Stamp  is  indeed  indelible. 

This  i.s  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  our  time  and  of  many 
years  prior  thereto. 

On  a  personal  note,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  Genera! 
Schriever  over  the  years.  He  has  ap- 
peared a,s  a  witness  on  many  occasions 


before  committees  on  which  I  sat.  I 
have  coiiferred  with  him  and  sought  his 
advice  many  times.  At  all  times  he  has 
been  completely  candid,  frank,  and  ob- 
jective, and  his  wise  and  sound  counsel 
has  been  invaluable.  It  will  be  a  per- 
.sonal  loss  to  me  when  he  takes  off  his 
uniform  on  August  31. 

I  wish  General  Schriever  the  very  best 
;ii  whatever  civilia*i  careei'  he  may  select. 
I  am  sure  this  sentiment  is  shared  by  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services  and  all  other  committees  that 
liave  had  dealings  with  this  remarkable 
man. 

Whatever  course  he  follows,  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  be  an  outstanding 
success  and  acquit  himself  with  distinc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I  hof>e  that  in 
some  manner  the  Nation  will  continue  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  tremendous  and 
unique  reservoir  of  knowledge,  percep- 
tion, experience,  and  vision  in  aerospace 
and  defense  matters. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  the  Senator  from  Cf  lifornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  comments  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  made  concerning  a  superb  American, 
Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever. 

Here  is  the  success  story  of  a  young 
boy  bom  abroad,  who  early  came  to  our 
shores,  and  who  rose,  by  reason  of  the 
free  American  society,  to  become  one  of 
the  great  soldier-statesmen  of  our  his- 
tory. What  he  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish in  the  strengthening  of  the 
sinews  of  American  defense  will  stamp 
his  gallant  career  in  the  uniform  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  highly  successful 
one. 

I  do  not  know  General  Schriever  inti- 
mately. I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  know 
him  better  by  the  outstanding  reputa- 
tion he  has  made  as  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  carries 
the  country's  thanks  with  him  into  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  remember  the  hearinjzs  we  held  for 
approximately  a  year  after  the  first 
sputnik  went  up.  Many  witnesses  testi- 
fied, and  many  of  them  were  outstand- 
ing. However,  I  believe  that  the  testi- 
mony of  this  young  man— and  he  is  still 
iv  young  man— proved  to  be  the  most 
outstanding     from     many     viewpoints 

Time    has    proven    the    accuracy   of   his 
inedictions  as  well  as  his  information. 


Senate  on  Thursday  that  the  bill  ex- 
panding the  power  to  buy  mortgages 
would  be  inflationary.  These  chai-ges 
are  wrong.     Here  is  why : 

First.  Mortgage  prices  are  now  at  a 
40-year  depressed  low.  just  as  interest 
rates  are  at  a  40-year  high.  These 
mortgage  values  are  falling  sharply  as 
intei-est  rates  rise.  No  sensible  or  pru- 
dent man  would  call  an  action  infla- 
tionary that  is  designed  to — and  would, 
in  fact — stop  such  a  disastrous  fall  in 
prices  and  bring  stability  into  this  kind 
of  market.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
FNMA  bill  is  designed  to  do.  If.  in  ad- 
dition, the  purchase  of  mortgages  should 
bring  interest  rates  down  into  a  reason- 
able range  and.  in  doing  so.  elevate  the 
prices  of  mortgages  above  their  40- 
year  depressed  level,  this  too  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  inflationary. 

Second.  In  spite  of  this  impact  on  the 
mortgage  market,  it  will  stiU  be  argued 
that  the  pumping  of  more  than  $4 '  2  bil- 
lion of  money  into  the  economy  by  buy- 
ing mortgages  is  sure  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness, if  only  because  those  who  hold 
mortgages  and  sell  to  FNMA  will  then 
have  ca.sh  which  they  can  then  invest  in 
plant  and  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

If  FNMA  were  the  only  agency  engaged 
in  buying  or  selling  securities  in  the 
money  market,  this  analysi.s  might  have 
some  merit.  But  FNMA  is  not  alone. 
Its  actions  are  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  action-s  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  Fed  not  only  buys  and  sells 
securities,  it  does  so  consciously,  and  is 
right  now  engaged  principally  in  selling 
secui-ities  to  counteract  inilationarv  pres- 
sures. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  from  .selling  Govern- 
ment securities  to  parallel  precisely  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  by  FKMA.  As  the 
agency  charged  by  our  Government  with 
the  monetary  responsibility,  this  is  just 
what  the  Fed  will  do  to  the  extent  that 
the  purchase  of  these  mortfzages  consti- 
tutes an  infiationarj'  injection  of  ad- 
ditional funds  into  the  money  market. 
And  if  the  Fed  does  not  take  this  mone- 
tary action  to  stop  any  inflationary  ef- 
fect of  FNMA  purchases,  its  Chairman's 
name  is  not  William  McChesnev  Martin 
For  these  i-easons,  it  should  be  clear  that 
tlie  FNMA  bill  as  it  originally  pas.s€d  the 
Senate  is  not  inflationary,  and  as  in- 
creased in  conference  to  provide  a  po- 
tentially greater  opportunity  to  stabilize 
the  mortgage  market,  it  is  still  not  in- 
flationary. 


\VHY  FNMA  MORTGAGE  PURCHASES 
ARE  NOT  INFLATIONARY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  the 
tJii!  chase  by  the  Government  of  $4  75 
trillion  of  mortgages  is  not  inflationary. 
-narges  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  TRUMANS 
PROFOUNDLY  WISE  STATEMENT 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President 
the  escalation  and  expansion  of  our  in- 
volvement in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally 
rapid  escalation  of  interest  rates  here  at 
home.  Rising  interest  rates  seriously 
threaten  our  economic  stability:  and  the 
problem  has  reached  the  point  where 
that  great  American.  Pre.sident  Harrj-  S. 
Truman,  considered  it  nece.ssai->'  to  issue 
a  rare  public  statement  expressing  his 
alarm  on  rising  interest  rates  and  warn- 
ing that  they  could  lead  to  "a  .serious 
depression. " 
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Mr.  President,  the  Second  World  War, 
the  most  expensive  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, was  financed  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  despite  intense  inflationary  pres- 
sures. In  his  statement  yesterday.  Pres- 
ident Truman  said  that  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  our  Nation  faced  a  similar 
threat  of  an  arbitrary  rise  in  the  rates  of 
interest,  but  that  he  and  his  economic 
advisers  refused  this  imposition  of  an 
additional  nonproductive  tax  burden  on 
the  public. 

It  is  ironic  today  that  we  have  the 
liighest  interest  rates  in  45  years— the 
highest  since  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Warren  G.  Harding.  As  a  result 
the  cost  of  purchasing  homes,  automo- 
biles, and  all  other  kinds  of  Installment 
buying  has  risen  shai-plv.  Average 
Americans  suffer.  Who  benefits?  Banks 
and  the  few  Americans  who  have  in- 
herited or  who  have  accumulated  great 
wealth  and  who  are  enjoying  under  pres- 
ent fiscal  policy  exorbitantly  high  re- 
turns on  their  money. 

During  the  last  30  years  various  gov- 
ernmental programs,  including  FHA,  VA. 
and  GI  loans,  have  made  it  possible  for 
young  couples  to  buy  decent  homes  at  an 
early  age  in  which  to  rear  their  chil- 
dren. This  haa  resulted  in  a  definitely 
higher  American  standard  of  living 
Average  interest  rates  for  first  mortgages 
for  home  buyer*  now  exceed  6 '  2  percent 
in  many  areas  and  are  risinpr'  Today 
many  young  people  are  finding  it  Impos- 
sible to  buy  a  house  at  present  rates  of 
interest.  The  total  cost  of  homes  pur- 
chased on  installment  loans  of  20  or  30 
years  at  such  high  interest  rates  is  ap- 
palling and  without  justification.  Resi- 
dential building  is  now  9  percent  below 
a  year  ago.  Last  year  during  the  peak 
months  of  the  building  season,  mortgage 
loans  ran  approximately  $2  billion  per 

month;  for  the  current  year  they  will  run 
but  slightly  abo«v-e  $1  billion  per  month. 
Mr,  President,  higher  interest  rates  are 
an  added  burden  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—Federal, Slate,  and  local.  Fur- 
thermore, they  eventually  end  up  as  a 
further  tax  and  hardship  on  the  consum- 
ing public  and  families  of  moderate  in- 
comes. They  only  benefit  the  privileged 
few. 

Mr.  President,  the  huge  expenditures 
necessary  t<)  prosecute  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  set  off  a  chain  of  inflationarv 
pressures  in  our  economy.  All  agree  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  ward  off  rapid 
fluctuations  in  our  economy  and  to  pre- 
serve its  stability.  High  interest  rates 
are  not  the  an.sver.  What  is  needed  at 
this  time  is  a  free  open  discussion  of  the 
entire  problem  by  administration  leaders 
and  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  then  appropriate  action 
such  35  was  taken  under  the  leadership 

of  President  Harr>-  S.  Truman  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  Now  is  the  time  for 
light  be  be  shed  on  our  fiscal  problems 
and  on  measures  to  combat  inflation. 
We  would  do  w>ell  to  heed  the  advice 
given  yesterday  by  our  greatest  hving 
elder  statesman  and  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  all  time,  former  President 
Hai-ry  S.  Truman. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  our  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
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from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoRx],  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana],  and  other  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  for  the  leadership  they 
have  taken  in  bringing  this  serious  prob- 
lem into  the  open. 

While  we  appropriate  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  meet  the  cast  in  money 
of  our  Involvement  in  the  civil  war  in 
Vietnam  In  which  we  unfortunately  have 
been  committed  by  our  President,  we 
must  keep  faith  with  the  young  Ameri- 
cans fighting  that  war  and  preserve  the 
stability  of  our  economy  here  at  home. 

The  PRESIDINa  OmCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  addiUcial 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit  lOUt 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMBASSADOR     REISCHAUER      AND 
HIS   WISE    STATEMENTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Ambassador  Edwin  O.  Relschauer  is 
highly  regarded  and  respected  by  most 
knowledgeable  Americans  as  having  been 
one  of  the  very  best  appointments  that 
our  late,  great  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy made;  and  surely  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  to  the  Senate  the  nominations 
of  many  great  Americans  who  received 
swift  and  unanimous  confirmation  in 
the  Senate. 

E>r.  Relschauer  recently  retired  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Japan.  One  of  the  first 
statements  he  made  upon  returning  to 
his  homeland  was  that  Japanese  ofBcials 
would  probably  make  the  best  mediators 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict  because  they  are 
Asiatics.  Of  course,  it  Is  obvious  to  him, 
and  he  so  stated,  that  no  mediator  can 
successfully  step  in  at  the  moment  be- 
cause officials  of  the  Hanoi  government 
are  definitely  unwilling  at  this  time  to 
negotiate  for  a  cease-fire  and  an  armi- 
stice. 

In  addition  to  this  extremely  impor- 
tant statement,  Ambassador  Relschauer 
made  another  statement,  a  very  thought- 
ful and  most  convincing  comment  that 
the  United  States  should  never  have  be- 
come involved  In  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  first  place.  In  making  this 
statement  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  said  he  was  not  criticizing 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  He  was  stating 
conclusions  obvious  to  him  as  a  trained 
and  experienced  analyst. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  a.s  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  Japan,  this  wise  and  loyal 
American  was  professor  of  Far  Eastern 
languages  at  Harvard  University,  and  he 
now  returns  to  his  place  as  one  of  the 
top  professors  of  that  great  university. 
He  speaks  the  Japanese  language  flu- 
ently. In  fact,  his  wife  Is  a  Japanese 
lady,  the  former  Haru  Matsukata. 

From  1941  to  1943,  he  was  a  senior 
research  analyst  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  later  in  the  War  Department. 
Following  that  time,  he  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Japan-Korea  Secretariat  and 
special  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  in  our  State 
Department,  and  served  in  that  post  dur- 
ing 1945  and  1946. 


He  is  the  author  of  many  publications, 
including  history  ^oolcs:  "Japan  Past  and 
Present";  "United  States  and  Japan"; 
•East  Asia — The  Qreat  Tradition."  which 
he  coauthored  wi|h  J.  K.  Pairbank;  and 
"East  Asia:  The  Modern  Transforma- 
tion." Also,  he  la  the  author  of  "Trans- 
lations Prom  Early  Japanese  Literature," 
and  of  "Emin's  Dairy:  The  Record  of  a 
Pilgrimage  to  China  in  Search  of  the 
Law." 

Dr.  Relschauer  has  spoken  out  repeat- 
edly that  the  Japfuiese  are  not  afraid  of 
the  minuscule  nuclear  capacity  of  Com- 
munist China.  He  knows  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  judgment  repeatedly  that 
China,  though  a  nation  of  more  than  700 
million  disciplined,  hard-working,  and 
dedicated  men,  women,  and  children,  wiU 
be  incapable  for  many  years  of  develop- 
ing the  weapons  necessary  to  challenge 
the  security  of  any  first-rale  power. 

Conununiat  China — 

He  has  said — 

Is  fundamentally  a  weak  aud  backward 
country  whose  pre»ent  revolutionary  7,eal  Is 
somewhat  of  a  problem  to  her  smaller 
neighbors.  . 

He  added:        I 

Ten  years  from  Oow  there  will  be  less  fear 
of  Communist  China's  military  power  than 
tlaere  Is  today.  A  country  of  700  million 
people  can  squeeze  a  large  military  establish- 
ment out  of  even  n  low-level  economy — 

He  said— 

but  China  cannot  conceivably  approach  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  rulers  of  China,  in  fact,  have  ad- 
mitted this  concttion  of  underdevelop- 
ment. Mao  Tse-tung  has  stated  his  na- 
tion needs  30  years  of  peace  and  devel- 
opment. Communist  China  ha.s  only  an 
obsolescent  air  force  of  some  2.700  air- 
craft. She  has  been  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  for 
heavy  weapons  fbr  the  huge  land  army 
and  militia  this  backward  nation  main- 
tains. Her  regular  army  Is  well  trained, 
but  would  be  unable  to  maintain  a  sus- 
tained offensive  against  any  major  power 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States.  Except  for  many  thousands  of 
junks,  her  surface  navy  consists  of  gun- 
boats, torpedo  boats,  a  few  destroyers. 
and  an  air  arm  aS  approximately  250  jet 
fighters.  Her  .submarine  fleet,  while 
growing  and  supposedly  efficient,  ranks 
no  higher  than  a  poor  fourth  among  the 
nations  of  the  vrorld.  In  other  words. 
Communist  China,  at  this  time  and  for 
at  least  10  years  In  the  future,  can  truth- 
fully be  regarded  as  a  "paper  dragon." 
Its  nuclear  capacity  is  crude,  and  it 
would  be  years  before  China  would  be 
able  to  be  a  nuclear  threat  against  any 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
few  statesmen  of  the  high  caliber  and 
experience  of  Aniba.ssador  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer.  Although  he  is  returning 
to  private  life,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  continue  to  call  upon 
him  for  the  sound  advice  which  he  has 
always  given,  and  which  was  exemplified 
by  his  recent  statements  upon  leaving 
his  post  in  Japan  and  on  his  arrival  In 
the  United  States. 


WHERE     THE     VOTES     ARE 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  little  over  a  year  ago,  being  moti- 
vated by  its  established  political  philos- 
ophy, the  Republican  policy  committee 
staff,  at  my  request,  and  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  staff,  began  a  study  of 
voting  habits  and  population  trends  in 
the  United  States. 

While  this  document  is  not  as  big  or 
as  lengthy  as  one  might  anticipate,  it 
represents  a  very  concentrated,  year- 
long study  of  trends  In  the  future. 

One  might  assume  that  it  is  somethine 
of  particular  advantage  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
study  is  as  beneficial.  I  believe,  to  the 
Democrats  as  it  is  to  the  Republlcan.s 
But  we  did  develop  it  for  our  own  per- 
sonal use  and  guidance,  and  circulated  it 
among  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  various  others  who  wanted  it 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  demand 
for  this  study.  Not  only  here,  but  also 
in  the  country  generally,  from  people  who 
have  seen  it.  As  I  say,  in  my  view,  it  is 
as  fully  as  useful  to  the  Democrats  as  it 
is  to  the  Republicans,  and  I  believe  it  i. 
a  very  valuable  document.  We  have  not 
tried  to  slant  It  nor  to  emphasize  It  fo: 
any  advantage  to  a  particular  party,  be- 
cause that  manifestly  would  be  Impos- 
.sible  if  it  is  to  be  an  objective  study,  ami 
I  think  it  is  an  objective  study. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  if  this  study 
were  recorded  in  the  Congression.m 
Record,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  document,  prepared  by 
the  Republican  policy  committee,  whose 
director  is  Fred  B.  Rhodes,  entitled 
"Where  the  Votes  Are:  A  Profile  of 
America  in  the  Mid-1960's.  Sketched 
With  Statistics  on  the  Canvas  of  a 
Changing  World,  as  It  Affects  the  Votinu 
Habits  of  1968-72  and  Tliereafter."  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

I  hope  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the 
Recopd  with  the  emphasis  and  the  divi- 
sions set  out  substantiaUy  as  they  are 
here,  including  the  index  of  the  contents 
at  the  outside. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dor  :- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Where  the  Vote.s  Are:   A  PRoni.E  of  Amfe- 

ICA      IN      THE      MiD-60s.      Sketchbd      WnH 

Statistics  on  the  Canvas  or  a  Chancing 

World,  as  It  ArrEfTS  the  Voting  Habp.s 

or  1968,  1972.  and  THE»EArrF« 

(Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate  P.?- 
publicsin  Policy  Committee,  Seaaor 
BovRKE  B  HICKENLOOPER,  Chairman,  F.'cd 
B  Rhodes,  secretary  and  staff  director,  Juiy 
10.   1966) 
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part   I.     REPtTBLICANS:    HOW   LONG   A   MINORITT? 

Almost  every  day — In  the  press,  over  the 
,ilr,  in  magazines,  in  speeches.  In  legislative 

debates,  in  conversations  with  one  another 

figures  are  Cited  for  this  age  group  or  that; 
for  raci.'il  groups;  for  birth  rates;  for  popula- 
tion growth  in  one  State,  city,  metropolitan 
area,  or  section  of  the  country:  for  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  and  doctors  and  factory  woric- 
ers;  for  political  party  affiliations;  for  every 
conceivable  kind  of  subject. 

Important  laws  may  hinge  on  particular 
present  or  future  population  figures.  Ex- 
amples: Medicare,  Mass  Transit.  Water  Sup- 
ply. School  Classrooms.  Food  Production. 

Population  data  and  projections  are  of 
great  importance  in  considering  legislation 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
political   affiliation. 

Proposed  new  legislation,  or  Government 
and  political  party  policies,  may  depend 
upon — and  with  increasing  freq\iency — the 
type  and  variety  and  number  of  America's 
population. 

•And,  al.so,  elections  are  won  or  lost  by 
these  votes. 

Therefore— this  is  a  factual,  frank,  and 
fresh  look  at  where  the  votes  are  tod.iy  and 
tomorrow.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
special  kind  of  survey.  For  example,  one 
section  of  this  survey  is  appropriately  en- 
titled "Water,  Air.  Conservation,  .ind  Votes." 
All  facta  and  figures  are  from  the  latest 
available  compilations  from  the  most  au- 
thoritative sources  In  the  Nation. 

Where  opinions  or  quotations  are  used, 
the  sources  are  clearly  stated. 

Wide  latitude  In  this  type  of  st;iff  sur- 
vey was  needed  and  in  the  Republican  spirit 
of  freedom  this  is  done.  It  was  undertaken 
to  furnish  factual  information  to  Republi- 
can Senators. 

Republican s:  How  long  a  minority? 

Tlie  decade  ahead  offers  Republicans  their 
first  opportunity  in  nearly  forty  years  to  es- 
tablish themselves  once  again  as  the  majori- 
ty party  in  the  United  States. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
Republicans  must  face  a  challenge  greater 
than  any  since  slavery  In  the  mld-19th  Cen- 
tury. 

Before  we  consider  that  challenge,  v:e  must 
be  clear  eyed  about  the  present' poUtic^l 
health  of  the  GOP. 

Opinion  Research  Corporation  at  Prince- 
ton. New  Jersey,  documents  a  steady  25-vear 
nosedive  In  GOP  affiliation  among  Anieri- 
cans.  In  1940,  Republicans  could  claim  that 
38  percent  of  American  voters  considered 
themselves  regularly  affiliated  with  the  GOP; 
this  percentage  dropped  to  33  percent  hi 
1950.  fell  to  30  percent  In  1960.  declined  to 
28  percent  in  1962.  and  bv  1964  had  plum- 
meted to  25  percent. 

The  number  of  Americans  who  normally 
consider  themselves  Democrats  has  risen 
steadily  over  this  period  to  today's  whopping 
over-50-pcrcent  mark.  No  solace  Is  found 
from  statistics  concerning  the  Independents 
since  they  have  remained  at  between  20  and 
24  percent  of  the  population  since  1940. 

Vniversity  study  shoics  political  pattern 

Suryey  Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  la  even  more  merciless  in  its 
documentation  of  the  long-term  downward 
trend  in  the  number  of  Americans  who  uor- 
mally  Identify  themselves  as  Republican.<= 
The  University  of  Michigan  group  says  29 
percent  of  tlie  Nation  considered  itself  Re- 
publican in  1956,  barely  27  percent  in  1960 
and  only  24  percent  in  1964.  Democrats' 
agrees  Survey  Research  Center,  have  In- 
creased their  affiliation  plurality  steadily  over 
the  same  period. 

National  magazine   reports  a  trend 

tw^'  ^^^^  *  ^"'■''^  ^"^P®"  6'"'^  ^^'5  P'c- 

"Researchers  report  that  this  across-the- 
ooard  support  for  the  Democratic  candidate 


appears  to  accentuate  a  trend  that  has  been 
becoming  clearly  apparent  for  the  last  13 
years.  Tlie  trend,  a£  they  see  It.  is  a  decline 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Republican  Party 
The  choice  of  Dwlght  D  Eisenhower  over 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  the  Democrat,  in  1952 
and  1956  is  regarded  as  a  reflection  of  com- 
parisons in  personal  popularltv,  not  In  Party 
strength." 

Political  Science  observations 
Finally,  an  article  in  the  June  1965  Amer- 
ican   Political    Science    Review    concludes 
(Emphasis    added.) 

"It  has  been  the  consensus  of  observers 
for  quite  some  time  tliat  the  Republican 
Party  is  a  minority  pany  in  the  affections 
of  the  American  public.  Our  releyant  data 
collections  at  frequent  Intervals  since  1952 
have  left  little  question  in  our  minds  both 
as  to  the  minority  status  of  the  Republi- 
cans, and  as  to  the  stability  of  that  status 
during  this  epoch.  For  most  of  this  time. 
our  estimates  would  suggest  that  in  terms 
of  underlying  loyalties,  tlie  Democrats  could 
expect  to  receive,  all  other  things  equal, 
iometliing  in  the  neighborhood  of  54  per- 
cent of  the  national  popular  I'otc:  and  if 
any  change  has  been  occurring  in  this  figure 
in  the  pa.-it  15  years,  it  is  that  this  Democratic 
majority  is  slou-ly  increasing. 

In  practical  terms,  this  means  that  a 
Democratic  candidate  need  not  have  much 
att-action  for  g'ass-root<:  Republicans:  he 
can  win  easily  if  he  can  but  carry  the  votes 
of  a  reasonable  share  of  independents,  and 
has  general  appeal  for  Democrats.  A  Re- 
publican candidate,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
only  win  at  the  natioJial  level  by  drawing 
nearly  monolithic  support  from  Republicans, 
attracting  the  votes  of  a  lions  share  of  in- 
dependi-nti.  and  inducing  unusual  defection 
among  the  less  committed  Democratic  iden- 
tifiers as  well.  The  latter  was  the  Eisen- 
hower formula,  and  one  which  Nixon  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  following  in  i960." 

Yet  we  are  about  to  enter  a  time  of  po- 
litical upheaval  dominated  by  new  types  of 
voters,  a  new  power  center,  and  a  new  set 
of  Issues.  Hopefully,  it  may  provide  the 
leverage  to  catapult  Repubrtcans  into  a  new 
status   In   American   politics. 

Therefore,  consider  the  facts  on  the  next 
page  about  the  pa.-.t  and  present. 

Lest  we  forget,  at  one  time  most  Americans 
were   in   fact    identified   as   Republicans- 

During  the  19208  the  vote  In  heavily 
Jewish  districts  in  eastern  cities  ran  as  high 
as  80  percent  Republican. 

American  Negroes  vi  ted  overwhelmingly 
Republican  prior  to  th     1930's. 

So  did  farmers  ar.d  dockworkers — and  cow- 
boy.s  and  most  other  Anicricans. 
Tliey  had  done  so  for  80  vears. 
But  the  stockmarket  crash  of  1929 — 
The  move  from  central  city  to  subtubs 
Tlie  move  from  farm  to  urban  areas. 
The  years  of  depression. 
The  expanding  role  of  Government. 
The  rise  of  mobility  in  employment. 
And  World  War  II  and  Us  centralizing  ef- 
fects on  Government. 

All  of  the.se  combined  to  help  create  a 
period  of  shift,  of  dislocation,  of  willingness 
to  change.  People,  politically,  did  change. 
From  Republican  to  Democrat.  It's  been 
that  way  for  36  years  now.  ever  since  1930 
Therefore,  consider  the  facts  on  the  next 
page  about  the  future. 

We  suggest  that  the  United  Strttes  is  now 
entering  into  the  second  period  In  this 
century  of  potential  change  among  voters' 
political  allegiance,  this  time  due  not  so 
much  to  mobility  as  to  an  unprecedented 
circumstance  of  population. 

Fact  No.  1:  For  instance,  in  the  last  2 
years  alone  almost  6  million  voung  people 
celebrated  their  twenty-flrft  birthd.iv.  They 
are  voters  now. 

Pact  No.  2:  And  over  the  next  10  years  the 
number  of  families  under  age  35  will  Increase 
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by  40  percent,  while  the  number  of  families 
35  to  55  will  not  increase  at  all. 

Since  party  Jdentiflcation  is  at  its  weak- 
est among  voters  In  their  early  and  middle 
20's.  we  suggest  the  presence  of  enormous 
opportunity;  qpportunity  to  make  of  these 
new  voters  RefHiblicans:  opportunity  to  reach 
these  new  voters  In  terms  of  their  own  prob- 
lems, their  OW8  issues,  their  own  needs  and 
hopes. 

The   beginnings  of   today's   change 

Historian-economist  Peter  Drucker  de- 
scribes these  beginnings  of  change  in  the 
American  elecoorate: 

•  •  •  the  center  of  our  political  stage 
is  now  being  taken  over  by  a  new  power 
group:  a  profasslonal,  technical,  and  man- 
agerial middle  class — very  young,  affluent, 
used  to  great  Job  security,  and  highly  edu- 
cated. It  will  soon  displace  the  old  power 
centers — labor,  the  farm  bloc.  Big  Business 
in  the  old-fashioned  seiise  of  that  term. 
Around  this  new  power  center  tomorrows 
majority  and  tomorrows  consensus  about  the 
new  Issues  will  have  to  be  btiilt." 

A'or  is  it  debatable  that  this  new  power 
group  uill  vote  «n  terms  of  a  reaction  to 
problems,  not  an  allegiance  to  philosophies. 
We  might  add  that  these  problems — educa- 
tion, environmental  health,  transportation 

will  bear  in  upon  us  with  increa.nng  weight 
over  the  next  decades.  Whichever  partu 
offers  the  mo.it  rational  solutiOJis  may  well 
win  the  respect  and  long-term  allegiance  of 
this  New  ElectoMite. 

But  only  those  who  are  In  the  seat  of 
power   can  solve  public   problems. 

Republicans  can  offer  plans— plans  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  their  Democrat  competi- 
tors— and  then  watch  them  be  transformed 
into  Democrat  Bolutions.  unless  we  can  re- 
gain majority  status. 

PART    II:     POPULATION    A.ND    POLITICS 

Growth  of  the  age  65  and  over  population 
in  the  next  20  years  Is  less  than  7  i^llion. 

Growth  of  the  35-64  population  In  the 
next  20  years  is  less  than  11  milUon. 

But — growth  of  the  20-34  population  in 
the  next  20  years  Is  o\er  25  million; 

And  growth  of  the  under  20  population  in 
the  next  20  years  is  over  35  million. 

With  citizens  over  age  thirty-five  increas- 
ing by  less  than  18  million,  uhite  citi:ens 
under  thirty-nue  increase  fuUv  61  million 
certain  political  inevitabilities  become  .stark- 
ly Obvious. 

Political  effi-ct  of  dense  population 
Fact:  Historians  say  government  can  be. 
to  a  l.<u-ge  extent,  a  response  to  populalio" 
density.  The  denser  the  population  the 
more  government  tends  to  multiply  and  ex- 
tend itself,  if  oaly  because  a  dense  popula- 
tion depends  Increasingly  upon  common 
services. 

Population  growth  affects  legislation 
Fact:  Certainly  America's  growth  rate  is 
one  of  the  great  fundamental  determi.-.ants 
of  our  politics.  The  growth  and  change  of 
our  population  underlie  most  major  legisla- 
tion in  recent  sessions  of  Congress:  Medi- 
care Federal  aid  to  education,  water  and  air 
pollution-control  bills,  the  hoiLsing  program, 
highway  Siifety.  unemployment  compensa- 
tion amend.ments.  mass  transportation,  and 
the   reapportionment   question. 

Understanding  population  numbers  game 
Fact:  Some  years  ago  it  was  fashionable  to 
point  to  population  increases  and  decreases 
In  terms  of  percentages.  Recent  US  gains, 
for  Instance,  hare  averaged  only  1.4  percent 
per  year.  And  Americas  birth  rate  has  been 
declining  contimiously  since  1957.  But.  as 
In  any  other  numbers  game,  this  growth 
percentage  must  be  applied  to  a  base  and 
the  size  of  the  base  determines  the  effect  of 
the  pcrcfntage.  HI  but  nulltfvlng  small  ups 
and  downs  In  the  birth  rate  If  the  base  Is 
sufticiep.tly  large. 
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The  paradox  of  population  growth  rate 
Pact;  For  ezunple,  population  growtlx  al  2 
percent  per  year,  wltb  a  population  bMe  of 
100  million  meana  simply  an  Increaee  of  2 
million  people  that  year.  But  a  miK5b  lower 
growtb  rate — say  1.4  percent  per  year — ap- 
plied to  our  300  million  people  or  30  years 
from  now  means  an  Increase  ol  fuUy  4.2 
mllUon  people  more  people  that  year.  So 
despite  heavy  declines  In  our  birth  rate  our 
total  population  continues  to  grow  .  .  .  and 
grow. 

Fact:  Next  year,  we'll  add  over  2  million 
people  to  our  population,  the  equivalent  of 
the  combined  populations  of  North  Dakota, 
Delaware,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Alaska. 

Pact:  By  1978.  nine  years  from  now,  'veil 
have  added  23  mllUon  to  our  country:  the 
equivalent  of  building  and  populating  a 
brand  new  New  York,  Chicago,  Loe  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Houston. 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  Boston 
bW  put  together. 

The  coming  baby  boom 
Pact:  The  hlghlv  publicized  baby  booir. 
between  1945  and  1958  added  25  million  to 
our  population.  Yet  our  195S-1965  growth— 
without  pubUclty — U  adding  about  30  mll- 
Uon And  a  hospttal-bustlng  4fl  million  In- 
crease win  begin  lees  than  10  years  from  now, 
during  the  1975-1985  period.  The  reason? 
Plfteen  years  from  now  America  will  boast  a 
female  populaUon  In  the  heavy  chlldbearlng 
years  from  age  20  to  39,  of  20  million  yiung 
ladies.  This  group  numbered  barely  10  mil- 
lion following  World  War  11. 

Pact:  Our  country  will  add  as  many  peo- 
ple in  the  next  20  years  as  now  live  In  iJl  24 
Stetei  west  of  th«  MlMlsslppl  River. 

Pact:  When  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was 
elected  President.  America's  population  stood 
at  155  mllUon.  Thirty  years  from  now,  this 
population  win  have  more  than  doubled,  to 
over  310  mllUon  and  will  be  growing  at  the 
rate  of  over  12,000  new  citlzena  each  day  of 

the  year. 

The  new  voters 
Recognl2ang  the  awesome  potential  Inher- 
ent   In    this    populaUon    shift,    CaUfornla's 
Senator  Thomas  Kcchd.  says : 

Far  Weat  Viewpoint:  "The  birth  rate  of 
the  Second  World  War  has  provided  the  Re- 
publican party  with  a  unique  opportu- 
nity ...  By  the  1968  presidential  election, 
the  average  age  of  our  electorate  will  have 
dropped  from  33  years  in  1960  to  27  years  or 
less. 

"Thus  the  youth  of  our  Nation  enters  po- 
litical life  with  a  clean  slate.  For  them  the 
political  battles  of  the  1930's  have  faded,  and 
receded  into  history  .  .  .  They  are  entering 
a  society  with  an  awareness  that  all  the  slo- 
gans and  Imagery  of  the  past,  whether  It  be 
•New  Frontier,'  'Pair  Deal,'  'New  Deal.'  or 
'Great  Society,"  have  not  solved  the  problems 
of  an  urbanized  America  or  of  a  deeply 
troubled  world." 

And  Delaware's  Senator  J.  Calkb  Boccs  has 
emphasized  repeatedly  the  size  of  this  age 
group : 

An  Atlantic  Coast  View:  "How  great  the 

opportunity  Is  for  political  acUon  by  young 

adults  U  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than 

half  of  our  190  mlUlon  population  is  now 

i  28  years  old  or  less. 

"This  Is  a  young  country  and  growing 
younger  all  the  time.  In  the  21-35  age  group 
today  there  are  more  than  32  million  Ameri- 
cana. By  1970  nearly  100  million  Americans 
win  be  under  35  years  of  age.  These  young 
people  are  learning.  They  are  asking  ques- 
tions. We  have  a  responsibility  and  duty  to 
reach  them." 

Adds  Pennsylvania's  Senator  Htjoh  Scott: 
I  Keystone  State  View:  "Ther'?  are  32  mil- 
lion Americans  In  the  voting  age  group  21  o 
35.  That  Is  more  than  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  voted  for  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  In  1964.    One  would  think  that  the 
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Republican  Party  would  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  reaching  those  young  voters. 

"And  It  Is." 

Concludes  Kentudcy's  Senator  Thbobton 
B.  MoBTON.  Chairman  ol  the  SenaU  Bepub- 
Ucan  Campaign  Co«unlttee: 

Campaign  Viewpoint;  "We  Republicans 
wlU  be  missing  our  biggest  chance  since 
World  War  n  If  we  don't  start  zeroing  Ih  on 
these  tens  of  mllUoes  ol  new,  young  voters 
who've  an  be^n  bora  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

"I'm  talking  abovt  people  who  vote  In 
terms  of  problems  and  Issues  very  dlfterent 
from  the  ones  we  were  arguing  about  when 
Roosevelt  and  Trumiin  and  Elsenhower  were 
elected."  ,        .     , 

The  concern  over  the  effect  nf  Americas 
unique  population  •hill  extends  far  beyond 
Capitol   Hill.      Witness   thU   column   written 

by  the  dean  of  conservative  syndicated  news- 
men, Mr.  David  Lafrence: 

A  Press  Viewpoint:  "Administratively 
speaking,  not  only  Is  tlie  present  system  of 
government  In  the  TJiilted  States  outmoded 
but.  If  not  compl«tely  reorganized,  it  will 
grow  even  more  clvmsy  and  ln:idequate  as 
population  multlpltes  from  decade  to  decade^ 

"Thus,  the  boya  and  girls  tcHo  are  10 
years  old  today  wili.  when  they  are  55  years 
old  be  living  in  It  country  populated,  by 
about   438   million  people—more    than   twice 

as  many  as  today.    (Emphasis  added  ) 

"When  this  writrr  was  11  years  old,  the 
population  of  the  Cnlted  States  was  75  mU- 
Uon  people.  It  13  now  192  mllUon.  The 
sociological  changes  in  the  last  half-century 
or  more  have  '^ced  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  burden  of  adminlstrallon  that  will 
continue  to  increase.  The  net  .esult  may 
be  to  leave  unfulfilled  the  worthy  objectives 
of  the  laws  known  as  'public  welfrire'  legisla- 
tion." , 

Mr  Lawrence  c«ntinuea  In  this  column, 
carried  In  the  Efenlng  Star.  Washington. 
D  C  of  August  3,  1965.  to  propose  a  new  sys- 
tem of  regional  compacts,  enacted  through 
a  constitutional  eonventlon,  composed  of 
several  component  States. 

Citing  The  Record;  Obviously,  no  matter 
how  effective  Republicans  in  Congress  are. 
the  Party  must  also  continue  to  restore  its 
vitality  at  the  statehouse  level.  Impressive 
records  of  leadership  are  being  compUed  by 
Republican   Governors. 

Many  of  their  S«ates  are  heavily  populated. 
with  large  Industrtal  metropolitan  areas. 

The  guts  of  tha  matter  Is  that  thesfe  men 
are  In  power,  the/  can  propose  programs  and 
carry  throueh  on  them.  Our  valiant  minor- 
ity m  Congress  does  not  have  that  oppor- 
tvinlty  and  finds  many  of  their  best  ideas 
pilfered  and  enacted  Into  law  by  Democrats, 
who  are  in  power. 

In  light  ol  tke  preceding  quotes — and 
countless  others  Jrom  Republican  Senators 
Congressmen,  Governors,  State  and  local 
cfflclals-a  lack  otf  workable  political  think- 
ing based  on  today's  knowledge  of  a  changed 
electorate  and  a  changing  Nation  would  be 
an  oversight  too  important  to  stand  un- 
challenged. .        _,         , 

The  political  importitr.ce  of  education,  lor 
Instance,  has  risen  to  the  forefront  In  the 
minds  of  the  N«w  Electorate.  Nearly  one- 
third   of   Americ*   Is  In   school   today,   as   a 

And  less  than  80  years  from  now  we'll  have 
63  million  Amejicans  who  are  9  years  old 
and  younger. 

The  voters 
1.  The  Adults 

The  Census  B«reau  defines  our  population 
a^-e  from  18  to  2«  as  "the  ages  at  which  adult 
roles  and  responsibilities  are  asstmaed. 
This  optimistic  definition  covers  an  age  cate- 
gory including  the  college  age  group,  plus 
the  bulk  of  new  recruits  Into  the  labor  force 
and  Into  the  mUitary  service. 

It  Is  also  the  age  range  within  which  (a) 
most  families  are  formed,  (bi  most  women 
marry,     (c)     mopt    women    have    their    first 


chUd    and  (d)  teenagers  become  voters.     An 

extraordinary  Increase  In  this  age   group   Is 
shown  for  the  next  5  years. 

In  1969,  this  group  wiU  be  composed  en- 
Urely  of  person*  born  since  World  War  II 
ended. 

In   1963   tliis   group   numbered    18  mUllon 
About  4  years   from  now   this  group   will 
number  almost  '25  million. 

Growth  in  this  group  will  be  slower  In  the 
•70's  and  early  'BO'a  numbering  about  27  mil- 
lion persons  In  1975,  then  ranging  up  to  a 
high  of  30  milUon  In  1985. 

Population  m  the  main  working  ages  of 
25  to  64  years  wlU  grow  from  over  84  million 
In  1963  to  over  90  million  In  the  next  5  years, 
97  million  In  the  next  10  years,  and  fuUy  114 
million  in  the  next  20  years. 

The  younger  portion  of  this  group,  that 
Is,  the  "population  In  the  agr  group  of  25  to 
44  win  Increase  from  47  million  In  1963  to 
over  71   minion  within  the  next  20  years. 

The  older  persons  of  working  age — 45  U) 
64— will  increase  only  slightly  over  the  next 
10  years,  and  will  actually  decUne  in  numbers 
between  1975  rvnd  1985. 

2.  The  Aged 
The  number  of  senior  citizens  In  the  Unite<l 

states  sHyroclceted  during  the  1940'8  and 
1950s.     For  example,  there  were  an  estlmnteti 

9  million  persons  age  85  and  over  in  1940 
whereas  in  1963  this  group  numbered  almost 

18  mlUlon. 
The    rate    of    growtli   of    this   group   will 

diminish,  but  the  number  of  aged  will  con- 
tinue   to    increase.      The    projections    show 

19  6  milUon  in  1970  and  about  25  minion  m 
1985  social  Security  and  Medicare  benefit*^ 
in  others  words,  clearly  will  not  dwindle  m 
poUtlcal  Bcope  and  Importance.  And  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  Social  Security  fund- 
ing win  be  of  critical  importance. 

3.  Average  Age 
Median  ages  of  the  population  have  als- 

shown  sharp  changes.  In  1940  the  med  ai 
aee  of  American  men  and  women  was  th'- 
same.  29.1  vears.  Median  age  of  the  popul.i- 
tlon  by  1955  was  approaching  31  years  beforc 
be^nnlng  Its  nosedive  to  the  current  median 
ape  of  males  (27.4  years)  and  females  (29  .. 
and  will  continue  to  decUne  to  at  least  190 
and  possibly  thereafter,  reaching  a  poter.tia. 
low  of  25  years  of  age. 

The  average  age  of  voters— I.e.  those  Ame:  .- 
cans  over  21—13  also  going  down,  from  :.:. 
estimated  46  1  vears  in  1965  to  45.6  years  ::. 
1972.  and  to  an  even  younger  age  in  i.i' 
period  beginning  7  years  from  now. 
4.  Male  and  Female 
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The  various  series  of  population  projec 
tions  show  a  fvirtUer  increase  in  both  !!-■ 
absolute  and  relative  surplus  of  women  o%^ 
men  In  our  population.  The  number  . 
women  first  exceeded  the  number  of  men  i 
1945  and  the  disparity  has  been  grow.:: 
wider  ever  since.  Women  outnumbered  m. : 
by  2  5  million  In  1963.  'Within  20  yea: 
women  will  outnumber  men  by  weU  over 
milUon. 

The   projections  show  a  sharp  declinr 
the   proportion   of   males  at   the   older    .- 
In  the  future  ve.irs.     At  ages  55  to  64  yr   : 
there  were  an  estimated  92.8  males  per  1 
females  In   1963.     Within  20  years  the  r.>- 
will  fall  to  86  5  males  per  100  females.     T. 
drrp    in    the    ratio   Is   even   sharper   for 
group   65   to   74   years,   which   win   be   fi- 
83  to  75  males  per  100  females. 

It  has  been  said  we  are  becoming  a  N 
tlon  of  older  women  and  young  people. 
Is    true.      Por    Instance,    the    proportion 
women    age    55    to   64   In    the   labor    fore- 
i.e  ,    either    working    or    looking    for   work 
has  risen  sharply,  from  24  percent  In  1  ' 
to  over  40  percent  In  1964.    Furthermore 
female  population— who  already  buy  an  c 
timated  75  percent  of  aU  goods  and  service  = 
wUl  continue  to  hold  title  to  a  major  shar.- 


American  wealth  In  the  form  of  securities, 
investments,  and  savings, 

5.  The  Unemployed 
The  political  Importance  of  unemplovment 
will  also  rise  drastically  In  the  future.  To- 
day we  point  with  glee  to  the  periods  when 
unemployment  drops  to  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  work  force — and  then,  onlv  at  the 
expense  of  war.  But  what  of  the  time,  less 
than  three  senatorial  terms  away,  when  per- 
haps a  4  percent  rate  ol  unemployment 
applies  to  a  work  force  of  well  over  100  mil- 
lion men  and  women?  This  means,  inescap- 
ably. 4  or  5  miUion  people  normally  without 
work,  escalating  to  6  or  8  million  unemployed 
in  periods  of  slight  recession. 

6.  In  Summary 
From  tliese  statistics  we  see  th;.t  sub- 
stantial charges  in  age  composition  of  our 
electorate  Is  now  in  the  making.  Young 
people,  ages  18  to  24.  are  increasing  sub- 
stantially as  a  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Young  adults  in  the  main  working 
ages  of  25  to  44  are  also  Increasing  in  sub- 
stantial numbers  as  a  percentage  of  our 
population.  During  the  same  period  the 
proportion  of  older  persons  of  working  age 
is  dropping  sharply.  The  number  of  aged 
persons  is  rising,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  in  past 
decades.  Women  will  continue  to  outnum- 
ber men.  and  In  even  greater  numbers.  The 
age  of  the  average  voter  will  continue  to  drop 
to  younger  levels.  The  :mport:ince  of  the 
youthful  Republican  candidate  increases. 

P.^RT    III:     METROPOtlTAN    AMERICA 

"Until  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  Euro- 
pean city  existed  for  essentially  one  reason — 
protection.  People  had  to  come  In  from 
the  fields  at  night  to  keep  from  getting 
killed.  Today  we  leave  the  city  at  night  for 
the  same  reason,"— Frank  K.  Whltnev,  Con- 
struction Company  President  Quoted  in  Wall 
Street  Journal,  May    17.   1966. 

We  know  America  is  growing  twice  as  fast 
as  any  other  major  industrial  country  of  the 
western  world,  yet  between  1950  and  1960 
over  half  of  our  three  thousand  counties 
declined  In  population,  as  did  manv  of  our 
smaller  cities.  The  growth  is  in  our  metro- 
politan areas. 

Today  over  58  million  Americans  live  in 
the  suburbs,  a  gain  of  almost  50  percent 
hi  the  last  census  decade.  This  compares 
to  an  11  percent  rise  in  the  centra!  cities 
and  a  drop  In  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 

Headaches  of  America's  metroiKJlltan  voters 
Will  get  worse  in  the  year?  immediately 
ahead 

Traffic  is  growing  heavier. 

Taxes  are  rising. 

Water  and  sew:.ge  problems  are  increasing. 

So  is  the  density  of  buildings. 

For  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Amer- 
ican metropolitan  areas  are  beset  with:  (a) 
choking  traffic;  (b)  poUuted  air;  (c)  crime; 
(d)  dirt;  (e)  slums,  (f|  some  short-sighted 
business  groups  (g)  monopolistic  unions; 
(h)  explosive  racial  conflict;  (1)  a  shortage 
of  water;  and  (j)  sometimes  deep-seated  cor- 
ruption. 

America  has  experienced  several  different 
patterns  of  metropolitan  groTnth,  Including 
(ll  mass  migration  from  farm  to  city  (2) 
mass  migration  of  Negroes  out  of  the  South 
virtuaUy  all  of  it  to  central  cities  and  (3) 
mass  migration  of  middle  and  upper  Income 
people  from  the  core  city  to  the  suburb. 

Porty-five  years  ago  people  In  cities  began 
to  outnumber  people  on  farms.  By  i960 
only  11  States  had  more  rural  than  urban 
populaUon. 

Several  of  the  more  urgent  problems  fac- 
ing voters  in  America's  metropolitan  com- 
plexes— where  three-fourths  of  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens live  today— relate  to  mere  facts  of  size 
and  population  density. 

Other  problemB  have  arisen  because  old, 
established  Uurtltutlons  of  service  and  con- 


trol   have    been    unable    to    cope    with    fast 
paced  growth. 

For  a  view  of  the  cities— teeming  with 
voters— in  the  immediate  future,  we  turn  to 
an  article  from  Harper's  Magazine  of  Febru- 
ary 1965: 

"Within  a  few  years  three-quarters  of  the 
American  people  will  live  In  a  fairly  small 
number  of  metropolitan  areas,  fewer  than 
two  hundred.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation will  live  in  or  close  by  the  three  mon- 
ster supercities — one  spreading  from  Bos- 
ton to  Norfolk,  another  from  Milwaukee  to 
Detroit  (if  not  to  Cleveland!,  and  a  tliird 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  We  will 
have  to  be  able  to  supply  people  in  the  me- 
tropolis with  water,  sewers,  and  clean  air. 
We  will  have  to  provide  decent  housing  and 
schools  for  tliem.  plus  easy  mobility  lor 
people,  things,  and  Ide.is— which  is  the'  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  a  city. 

■•And  for  all  this  ue  shall  need  govern- 
vientiil  imtitution.i  that  icHl.  of  ncces.iity 
cut  across  or  replace  a  whole  host  of  local 
governments  in  existence  today.  (Emphasis 
added  ) 

"The  metropolis  Is  the  decisive  community 
today.  But  it  does  not  exist  as  a  govern- 
meiji  at  all.  Instead  our  system  Is  built  on 
the  old  preindustrial  units  of  town,  county, 
aud  state.      No  attack  on  the  problems  of  tlie 

metropoUs  is  po-ssible  without  attacking  at 
the  same  time  tlir.se  most  deeply  entrenched 
political  bodies  of  our  traditionand  laws. 

"The  tax  issue  alone  will  make  sure  of 
that.  Within  the  next  5  vears.  local  gov- 
ernment expenses  wUl  double — from  50  bii— - 
lions  to  100  billions,  very  largely  for  educa- 
tion. But  most  ol  the  big  ciues  have  already 
drained  their  tax  reservoirs.  We  might 
tackle  the  financial  problem  of  the  big  city 
by  bringing  the  suburbs  into  the  metropoh- 
tan  tax  system;  by  using  the  taxing  powers 
of  the  states  to  finance  the  cities;  or  through 
large-scale  grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. My  guess  is  that  we  will  use  all  3 
methods.  And  each  of  them  is  sure  to  touch 
off  a  major  poUtical  fight. 

"Similarly  the  'war  on  poverty'  wili  raise 
the  issue  of  metropolitan  government.  For 
tlie  hard  core  of  present-day  poverty  consists 
of  city  people  who  dwell  outside  our  affluent 
high-education  society.  Compared  to  them,' 
the  unemployed  coal  miners  In  the  hollows 
of  West  Virginia  or  the  submarginal  farm- 
ers of  Appalachia  are  a  mopplng-up  opera- 
tion. 

■The  battle  over  the  city's  place  in  Ameri- 
can  government  has  already  been  joined. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  la,st  spring  on 
reapportionment  decreed  that  state  legisla- 
tures must  give  equal  representation  to  all 
voters  regardless  of  their  residence.  It  was 
fully  as  revolutionary  as  uas  that  other  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  ten  years  ago,  that 
decreed  racial  integration  for  the  'public 
schools.  And  like  the  school  decision,  re- 
apportionment clearly  iras  jxtst  the  'first 
.'!kirmish  in  what  will  be  a  long  and  bitter 
fight.     (Emphasis  added.  I 

'Lieutenant  Governor  Malcolm  Wilson  of 
New  Tork  was  not  exaggeratint;  when  he 
warned  (in  a  speech  to  the  County  Officers 
Association  of  New  York  last  September  22 1 
that  reapportionment  eventually  might  lead 
to  the  end  of  counties  as  unite  of  government. 
Connecticut  h.-.s  already  abolished  them. 
And  when  New  Jersey  celebrated  its  Ter- 
centen.ary  in  1964.  quite  a  few  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants must  have  wondered  whether  their 
state  now  serves  any  real  purpose— with  a 
population  divided  between  residents  of 
Metropolitan  New  York  and  residents  of 
Metropolitan  Philadelphia,  separated  rather 
than  held  together  by  Princeton  Junction. 

"Of  course,  the  Issue  will  be  fought  out  on 
specifics.  It  will  be  fought  out  as  an  Issue 
of  power  balances  wlthm  the  Nation,  over  tax 
sources  and  their  division,  and  over  the  by- 
passing of  states  and  counties  by  a  Federal 
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Government   »hlch   Increasingly   works   di- 
rectly m  cooperation  with  the  cities. 

"Mass  transportation  in  and  out  of  our 
big  cities  is.  lor  instance,  likely  to  be  en- 
trusted to  a  new  Federal  agency  before  very 
long.  In  our  largest  cities  (New  York,  PhUa- 
delphia,  and  Chicago)  it  requires  planning 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  one  state,  and 
money  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  local  gov- 
ernment. 

"But  such  specifics  are  only  svmptoms  of  a 
great  constitutional  crisis  of  "our  political 
institutions  and  structure." 

Whether  or  aot  one  agrees  with  this  analy- 
sis, the  message  is  clear:  people — more  and 
more  of  them— are  squeezing  themselves  into 
cities  and  surrounding  suburbs  and  they  rep- 
resent a  massive,  growing  majorltv  of  Amer- 
Icas  voters  In  a  growing  number  of  States. 

Tlie  grimniefct  part  of  metropolitan  life 
Is  found  in  the  "central  city."  Great  im- 
provements are  necessary  there — such  as  re- 
habilitation of  residential  areas— but  this 
is  not  where  most  people  want  to  live  as  op- 
posed to  work.  Indeed,  they  depart  from 
it  in  greater  numbers  every  evening.  The 
buildup  of  suburban  areas  continues  un- 
abated. This  Is  where  the  majority  of 
American  voters — particularlv  the  young 
ones — expect  to  live. 

GroiL-th  aud  new  town'. 
Thus  it  is  a  better  answer  to  plar.  and  de- 
velop    whole     communities— new     towns 

shaped,    deflnctf,   protected,   and    served   by 

systems   of   transportation   over   which   peo- 

--ple  easily  flow  tio  their  multiple  destinations. 

1.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  most 
gigantic  growth  our  cities  have  ever  known. 

2.  In  the  next  20  years  we  will  add  more 
people  to  our  metropolitan  areas  than  the 
entire  metropolitan  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1940. 

3.  Our  growth  over  the  next  two  decades 
is  projected  at  roughly  70  million  people, 
and  all  of  this  growth  will  occur  In  the  main 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country. 

Problem-solving  in  most  metropolitan 
areas  is  hampered  by  State  constitutions 
which  are  overrestrictlve  with  respect  to  local 
government,  and  by  a  governmental  struc- 
ture so  di\ided  and  crosshatched  into  mu- 
nicipal, county,  school,  and  fpecial  district 
units  as  to  result  In  overly  narrow  tax  bases 
and   wasteful   duplication   of   services. 

As  a  first  step  in  preparing  to  meet  the 
metropolitan  problems  of  tomorrow,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  de- 
lations suggests  State  governments  confer 
reserve  or  implied  powers  to  a  designated 
unit  of  local  government — perhaps  the 
county,  perhaps  a  newer,  larger  unit.  Only 
in  tins  way  could  adequate  planning  for  the 
metropolis  be  supported  by  an  adequate  tax 
base. 

The  knowledge  in  "new  "  city  planning  is  a 
recent  development— something  we  tend  to 
forget.  It  is  only  over  the  last  decade  or 
two  that  we  have  fashioned  the  tools  to  re- 
new our  cities  and  shape  their  future  growth. 

Tlie  first  graduate  degree  In  planning  in 
the  United  States  was  awarded  in  1929. 

The  image  of  our  expressway  system  was 
first  presented  to  the  American  people  at  the 
General  Motors  Futurama  at  the  World's 
Fair  of  1939. 

The  redevelopment  law  which  gave  birth  to 
our  present  renewal  program  was  passed  by 
Congress   in    1949. 

Planning,  zoning,  urban  renewal,  and  large- 
scale  expressway  construction  have  become 
Important  forces  In  America  in  only  the  last 
10  years  or  so. 

In  the  final  armlysls  we  are  attempting  to 
apply  the  same  techniques  to  city  planning 
that  we  have  been  using  for  many  decades 
on  the  production  lines  of  our  factories. 

The  Metropolitan  Issuee  will  not  disappear, 
they  wUl  only  Imtenslfy,  If  they  look  im- 
possibly complioted  today,   and  we   fail   to 
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If  a  Po""«;^  P»,'*y  ^f  ^^e"thl  SibUc  '^ctn'sider  the  dranmtlc  rise  In  expenditures  some  political  fact,  of  life  on  education 

game  of  P°l^^^^^;^l\^^l^}^^^l^oL    \n<i  per  college  student:  Republicans   have   an    obligation    to   solve 

?;SlToblems    !o^a;  TnT  t'or^o^row,    are  cur.ent  expenaiture.  per  student  b.  instU  the  U>em  of  ec,-my  of  educational  op 

cem:rerin^he  Amerfcan  metropolis.  tutions  of  f.gner  eaucation  Pr^'cr^^wTd'^'p^dl^L 

P..«xxv:  xHESCHOOL-c.NT.R.DS0CirTT  | Expenditures   in    19*3-&4  f^°'^--^^«  ^^^^  ;t:n  Demo-rhavrset  in  motion. 

Coming  down  the  pike  Is  an  avalanche  of  as  fuU-tlme  equivalent  of  total  enrollment |  ^^^  ^^  ^^_^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^^^^, 

Bchool  children  like  we've  never  experienccl  Tofo/ ourre'iS  rrprnd-.turfs  Government   remained   a   junior   partner   in 

before.                                                                       ,  /(em  education,    it  will  not  unless  a  better  system 

In    1965    there    were   20    million    under    5  1954.55                           1  of  education  and  true  equality  of  educationa 

years;  In  1985  there  will  be  32  million.  Amount  in  billiond- --     «3.  6  opportunity  are  developed  by  State  and  local 

In  1965  there  were  56  million  between  5         p^^  student J-- - ^'"^^e  governments. 

and  19  years:  In  1985  there  will  be  79  million.  1964-66 :                        I  The  New  Electorate  has  this  prospect  fac- 

By  1985  the  20  to  24  age  group  will  have  in-  Amount  in  billionJ 9-^  Ingii: 

creased  from  13  million  to  21  million.                   per  student J 2, 14B  ^^^^   education   for   the   educated:    They 

School  population:  A  3-alarm  alert  1974-75:                         I  will  be  expected  to  have  a  far  better  educa- 

V,      \!^jr7re  eoine  to  school   and  are  Amount  in  blllloni 2a  1  ^^^  ^^^^       ^^      ^hey  will  be  aware 

More  people  ^^  ef'^B  to  sc^oo'   »"°                  p„  student -J-- 2,648  increasing  likelihood  of  obsolescence 

'Tn  IKustTs  '^la^s'Tr'om  "'S^-there  Excludes  un.temtTed  capital  outlay  from  »„  their  particular  «;'^°^^ -»--"-„:  ^i^l 

wilfbe  o'vtrioo  mmiJn  P-P.e  t.etween^5  and  ,,„,,,  ,,^,3.  |rterau"h""e  to'b    rluamed  foSf tlm^:  d^r" 

24  years  of  age.     The  occupation  for  most  of  ^^^^    ^^^  ,^     ^.^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ourselves  ||^**'"^'^,r  earning  years  in  order  to  keep  up 

them  will  be -student' !    ^.  ^  .„„..„„,  .„.  that    this    enormous    increase    per    student  ^j^ih  the  technology  explosion. 

It  took  187  years  after  t^e Jnmdmg  of  our  ^^  „,uUlpned  Dy  an  enormous  increase  *'J^J                attachment:  This  intense  pre- 

Republlc  for  school  em:ollment  to  reach  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^,  ^j  ^^^ege  students.  occupation  with  keeping  current  will  go  hand 

P'r"  ^oa^^u^Uufhave  soared  somewhere  be-  Capital  outlay  ,n  hand  with  increasing  population  mobility. 

For    the    family    this    will    mean   an    ever  ^  ^         .   ,„,   institutions   of   higher      choose  to  let  the  Federal  Government  become 

greater  preoccupation  with  schools  and  prob-  ^^      jotaled    $l':8    billion   between   the     senior  partner  and  run  the  show   _ 

ferns  of  education,  whether  it  be  PTA  meet-      "g'^^^s^  period.     A  total  of  $26  billion  will         Republicans  n^"st«:onsider  whether   the 
mgs,  school  board  elections  and  bond  Issues,  ^  between  1965  and  1975  to     demand  for  equal  educational  opportuni  > 

or  enrolling  and  attempting  to  pay  the  costs     ^^^„^^odate  3   miUion   additional  .students      requires  some  basic  Po^tical  changes  with  n 
for  sons  and  daughters  in  college.  dur^^g  the  next  10  vears  the  States.     The  trend  may  be  from  coum.,- 

A  whopping  share  of  the  family  budget  Will      °  ^^^^    ^^e    the   ccUd    hard   statistics.     The      wide  school  syst^s  to  regional  educauon,.! 
go  toward  education.    Family  status  and  new     ^^j^e^ort  so  far  Has  been  to  train  enough      districts  and  then  to  st^tew^ide  departments 
family  formation  will  be  deeply  affected  by     l^^^^^^     build    enough    buildings,    Install     of  education  or  school  boards, 
educational  achievement.  enough    blackboard    and    equipment,    buy  Metropolitan  education 

Teachers    A  lesson  on  group  occupations         enough  textbooks,  ate  .  10  keep  up  with  the  vvhat    aljout    education    in    metropolitan 

Successful  parties  and  politicians  pay  at-      increase  in  students  at  all  levels  ot  educaiion.      ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^.^^  g^  percent  of  our  popula- 
tentlon  to  statistics  on   group   occupations.  The  ntw  problems  tlon  will  live? 

While  many  of  the  older  occupations  are  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  enough.     We   must  con-  Already,   the   metropolitan   areas  of  Port - 

declining  in  numbers,  teachers  have  become  ^^^  ^^         changes  in  school  system  or-      land.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chicago 

the  largest  single  occupational  group  in  the  j^^^q^  ^nd  in  teaching  techniques;  the     Louisville,    Cincinnati     Memphis.    Detrou, 

United   States,   and   their   numbers  are,   of     ^^^^^^^  ^^^  awesome  problems  o'  big  city     Washington,    D.C.,    Philadelphia,    and    Neu 
necessity.   Increasing   more   rapidly.  schools   of  educational  obsolescence,  and  the      york  overlap  into  two  or  more  States. 

The  teaching  profession,   as  much   as  any      ^g^^  ^f   t^e  plunge  of  the  Federal   Govern-  Given  the  increasing  interdependence  and 

single    group,    will    influence   and   stimulate      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  entire  field  of  education.  unity  of  such  areas,  will  equality  of  educ- 

the  young  malorlty  In  this  Nation.     Youth-  r.„„aiitv  in  education  tional  opportunity  require  a  new  and  imag- 

ful  minds  provide  powerful  and  much  prized  Equality  in  eaucauon  mative  use  of  Interstate  compacts,  or  metr- 

forums  for  the  consideration  and  discussion         jhe  quest  for  eq^iallty  of  educational  op-     ^^^^  compacts  to  maintain  acceptable  school 
of  the  valuM  and  concepts  of  our  clvillza-     portunlty  Is  sometimes  associated  only  with     ^  ^^^^^^ 
tion  the  problem  of  the  civil  rights  of  minorities.  Brain  drain 

In   1940   there  were   1.100,000  elementary,      particularly  Negroas  and  Puerto  Ricans^  It  ^  ^^^^^    ^^^   concerned   because   of    :. 

secondary,  and  college  teachers.  y^^    however,  been  a  basic  demand  in  edu-      ..hrain  drain"  due  to  a  lack  of  advanced 

This  fall— 1986— there  are  more  than  ^^^jon  for  many  Jears  all  over  the  United  ^^^  expen^^ive  higher  educational  faclUtios 
2,507,000  teachers  and  equivalent  staff.  This  ^^^^^  -j^^^  ^^g  continuous  consolidation  ,^^  interstate  compact  might  be  a  means  01 
total  Is  divided  as  follows:  ^j  ^^^  ^.y^ai  and  Urban  school  districts  has     pj,oviding  such   an   institution— comparable 

Elementary  and  secondary  (public  aimed     at     providing     a     better     education      ^^  ^^  j^j-p   jo^  example— for  several  contip- 

and  private) 2.011.000     through  a  broader  tax  base.     The  State  gov-      ^,ous  States  whose  tax  resources  IndlvldualU 

College   and   university    (Includes  emmenfs    role    in   making    educational    fa-      are  not  sufficient  to  support  such  a  facilitv 

those    employed    for    extension.  cillties  somewhat  more  equal  by  redistribut-  jf    interstate    compacts   are   necessary   for 

resident         nondegree         credit  ^^  receipts  ha«  become  absolutely  essen-      water  and   air  pollution  problems,  why  m^. 

courses,     instruction     by     mall,  ^.^^      states  also  eerve   as  main   disbursing     for  education? 

radio  or  tv,  general  admlnistra-  „„pr,riPf.  for  Fedemi  funds  to  Improve  edu-         The  Federal  Government  Is  about  to  over- 

Uon.  student  pewonnel.  llbrar-  agencies  lor  re    ™  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^    proliferating    systems    ' 

les.  and  organized  research)..-       496.000     ^^"°"„        ^^3    .^^^^^  ^^.e  startling  contrasts     grants-in-aid   to  education.     Already   there 
By  1974^8  years  away-we'U  have  3.063,-      J::e"e^Satlo^i  opportunities' In  central      are  f^'°-  P'-°P^«'\^VnsoEe  t^'pr  - 
000^  teachers     In      elementary      secondary     ^^Jf^^d  their  sul.urbs!^etwen  counties  ad-      '^Z''r^°'^^J'^^[Z,'"J°"ac^^^^ 
^'^n-    '^h^u.'^nXeholde7J!>compLrrSe     Jacent  to  one  another,  but  having  different      |^ms^     ^^caUonaf   Engine       StaL    mu.: 
Tumb^Kacherf  m  his  di^trlc^^^^^^^^  tax  bases  with  wl,lch  to  support  school  sys-      ^^^e^-^,      ^^^^^     educational     systems     to 

wh^n  he  entered  DOlltlcs  and  the  number     tems.  counterbalance  Federal  power. 

«  ^t^aj-  •  •  ^^  ">  -«"*^  '"""  '"  '«"         ^^'^"=*  "'  °"^  P"^^'"'  TT.,°-/inTZ  A  ««^'  education  technology 

than  10  years  we'll  have  mare  teachers  vot-     complain   that   it   'fj" "  ^J'!'^;''^^  ^^^^^         Another  revolution  Is  Uking  place  within 
ing  than /armers.  '^''V'''''^^Z^lTT^iutfon^^^^  the    field    of   education    lUelf.     Many   have 

"C^tHindustmn  America  ^''^  T^ '"  lo^aT  auth^  tii  is  "^^hat  t^     criticized    methods    of    teachlng-and    the 

Education  Ui  the  growth  Industry  in  ^yT°^%^^\*''X^^"remLTn  a  'junior  school-as  too  traditional  and  lacking  ir. 
America.  Per  the  school  year  1956-57  a  total  ^°;'*^..^\*'*|J^'J°,  education  author-  Imagination.  It  U  charged  they  are  n.  . 
of  31.8  blUlon  dollars  was  spent  on  education,     partner      to   State  locai    eaui.»v 
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geared  to  our  corporate  society,  and  its 
highly  rational  way  of  organizing  to  accom- 
plish certain  goals. 

Already,  new  faces  are  appearing  in  the 
field  of  education.  General  Electric  and 
Time,  Inc  ,  have  organized  an  educallonal 
technology  corporation.  Random  House  has 
been  merged  with  RCA.  Xerox  and  IBM  have 
also  bought  publishing  firms  and  are  about 
to  move  Into  the  educational  market.  Re- 
search and  development  corporations  ire  de- 
signing school  systems,  and  the  method  of 
programmed  learning  has  become  a  widely 
marketed  item.  The  traditional  teacher- 
student  pattern  may  be  radically  changed  by 
new  educational  methods  developed  and 
sponsored  by  some  of  the  most  technolog- 
ically advanced  corporate  organizations  in 
the  United  States. 

Race  and  city  schools 
Perhaps  the  biggest  dilemma  facing  Amer- 
ican education  Is  tlUs:  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, within  the  next  20  to  25  years  public 
school  enrollments  in  all  big  U.S.  cities  will 
be  almost  entirely  nonwhite.  and  the  enroll- 
ment in  private  schools  will  be  at  least  90 
percent  white. 

In  Its  comments  on  this,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  says  the  neighborhood  school— 
which  has  sound  arguments  in  its  favor — In 
practice  resulted  In  schools  being  all  white 
or  nonwhlt*.  since  few  city  neighborhoods 
are  racially  mixed:  "Negro  leaders  contend 
that  sort  of  segregation  Is  Just  as  detri- 
mental to  Negro  children  as  separate  schools 
were  in  the  South.  The  average  whl:e  child 
is  more  ambitious,  more  education-minded 
than  tUe  average  Negro  child;  thus,  Negro 
leaders  say,  the  Negro  child  in  a  scho<Jl  with 
a  few  white  youngsters  lacks  examples  to 
emulate.  Moreover,  the  teachers  sometimes 
tend  to  shy  away  Xrom  schools  where  Negroes 
predominate." 

Adds  the  Journal.  "There's  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  these  arguments,  just  as  there  is  for 
neighborhood  schools."  It  made  a  plea  for 
reasonable  attempts  to  accommodate  both 
viewpoints,  mentioning  two  already  in  use: 
placing  new  schools  so  as  to  draw  a  mix  of 
students;  establlsliing  open-enrollment 
policies  whereby  Negroes  can  transfer  to 
largely  white  schools  not  far  from  their 
home. 

These,  however,  are  but  temporary  pallia- 
tives. The  basic  demand  is  better  education 
for  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  this  requires  school  organization 
and  teaching  methods  geared  to  chlldien 
whose  family  life  and  cultural  background 
are  such  as  to  make  much  of  the  usual  edu- 
cational methodology  Ineffective, 

This  is  the  anatomy  and  these  are  the 
challenges  of  the  school-centered  society. 

PART  V:    POOD,  FARMERS,    AND   THE  NEW 
ELECTORATE 

Within  35  years,  VS.  population  will  ex- 
ceed 300  million,  Russia  over  350  ni:Hion, 
and  China  one  billion  two  hundred  and  ten 
million. 

Should  a  war — any  war — kill,  say,  the  ter- 
rible tcUil  of  five  million  persons  sometime 
In  the  years  ahead:  •  •  •  It  would  take  the 
world,  with  Us  rate  of  increase,  somewhat 
less  than  90  days  to  replace  these  fi\e  mil- 
lion people  and  go  on  as  before ! 

Food,  farmers,  and   the  nere  electorate 

For  30  years  statisticians  have  shown  that 
f.irrnlng  is  rapidly  declining  as  a  way  of  life 
ill  the  United  States. 

^  In  1940,  U.S.  farm  population  represented 
--1.2  percent  of  total  U.S.  population.  By 
1963,  it  had  dropped  to  8.1  percent  and  last 
ye.'U-,  In  1965,  it  represented  barely  6  per- 
cent of  the  NaUon. 

In  I960,  America's  farm  population-  men 
»'omen,  and  children— numbered  16  million. 

By  1965,  this  population  had  declined  even 
lurther  to  12  million,  a  decrease  of  almost  25 


percent  In  only  5  years.  The  decline  Is 
continuing. 

From  these  statistics,  political  Issues  arise 
with  unusual  ImpUcatlons  for  elections  in 
the  near  future.  Pood  production.  Increas- 
ing magnificently  despite  our  decline  In  farm 
population,  is  more  important  than  ever. 

■Vet,  while  the  producers  are  fewer  and  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
says,  the  "political  muscle"  of  farmers  Is 
somewhat  reduced,  the  enormous  population 
increase  not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
of  the  entire  world,  renders  the  American 
farm.er  more  Important  than  ever  before  in 
our  history. 

With  tlie  awesome  population  Increase 
worldwide  and  the  alarming  failure  of  many 
countries  to  keep  their  food  production  com- 
petitive with  their  production  of  new  citl- 

zens,  the  U.S.  farmer— the  successful  one 

assumes  a  key  role  In  International  relations 
and  economic  policy. 

'You  Should  Scare  the  Guts  Out  of  Every 
American" 
Recently  the  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  held  hearings  on 
problems  raised  by  rapid  population  growth 
One  witness,  Dr.  Kermlt  E.  Krantz.  was  com- 
mended for  defining  "the  greatest  collision 
course  for  survival  man  ever  has  faced  In 
his  history." 

The  Krantz  message,  simply  suted,  was 
that  not  all  people  would  be  able  to  find 
enough  food  tq  stay  alive  on  this  planet  at 
the  end  of  the  next  generation- if  births 
deaths,  and  food  producuon  continue  at  cur- 
rent rates.     Millions,  in  effect,  will  starve 

Already  in  India,  people  starve  while  the 
affluent  watch,  talk,  and  give  up  as  hope- 
less "doing  anything"  Dr.  Krantz  said  He 
recalled  he  couldn't  forget  a  woman  with 
four  emaciated  children  at  an  Indian  citv 
he  visited  while  on  a  trip  that  took  him  to 
53  nations  In  the  last  3  years.  "The  chil- 
dren had  a  disease  caused  bv  a  total  depriva- 
tion of  protein,"  he  said.  "I  watched  the  vul- 
tures eat  one  of  the  youngsters  on  the  street 
where  the  child  had  died  In  the  night." 

•You  scare  the  guts  out-ol  me."  Senator 
MiLWARD  L.  Simpson  told  the  University  of 
Kansas  expert.  "And  you  should  scare  the 
guts  out  of  every  American." 

Tne  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  has  predicted  a  hungry 
future  for  the  world's  exploding  population 
unless  developing  countries  can  increa-^e 
their  food  production  four-fold  in  the  next 
35  ye.irs.  And  a  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  survey  said  recently  that  in- 
creases In  food  production  abroad  were  in 
the  main,  wiped  out  by  population  growth 
U.N.  experts  expect  the  present  world'  popu- 
lation to  double  in  35  years. 

7'u>o  questions  of  position 
From  the  standpoint  of  politics  any  dis- 
cussion centering  on  food  and  farmers"  must 
necessarily  be  directed  to  two  related  but 
substanUally  different  questions  of  political 
position. 

The  first,  quite  naturally,  is  the  farm  vote 
as  It  has  been  understood  in  American  po- 
litical history:  the  second,  the  lmp<jrtance 
of  food  (and  the  land  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction) to  the  90  percent-plus  of  America 
correctly  labeled   'uonfarm." 

A  calculated  guess,  based  upon  a  conserva- 
tive extrapolation  of  present  statistics,  places 
farm  population  in  1972  at  approximately 
9.7  million  men,  women,  and  chidren.  At 
present,  the  bulk  of  the  migration  from 
farms  h.is  been  younger  people,  especially 
after  they  graduate  from  high  school  or  col- 
lege. Thus  a  high  percentage  of  farm 
couples  today  are  over  age  45,  with  not  as 
many  children,  and  with  prospects  against 
having  additional  children.  In  short,  our 
farm  population  i.«  growing  older  and  smaller. 
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A  partial  effect  of  this  migraUon  on  na- 
tional voting  patterns  today  and  tomorrow 
can  be  lUustrated  with  a  brief  chart: 


Year 

U.S.  farm 
poj^Kilation 

Percent  of 
total  I'.S. 
populutioD 

IB-Jt). 
IMO 
19(0. 

iixi";. 
iwi;_ 

- — --• 

:C.  000, 000 
30.000,000 

i,;.ouo.oou 
1-'.  noo.  boo 

9. 700.  000 

4 

1 

Even  more  revealing  are  employment 
statistics  on  our  farm  population  as  of  1965: 
Labor   force , 5.175.000 


Employed : 

In  agriculture 3.155,000 

In  nonagricultural   industries..  1,915.000 

Total 5.  070,  000 


Unemployed 105,000 

This  means  th»t,  of  our  dwindling  number 
of  farm  residenu,  only  62  percent— 3.155.000 
people— worked  solely  or  primarily  m  agri- 
culture but  fully  38  percent  worked  solely  or 
primarily  in  nonagricultural  woik.  Further. 
this  does  not  reflect  acctxrately  how  many 
farmers  per  se  are  actually  farming  per  se', 
because  the  industry  category  used  by  the 
Census  Bureau — -Agriculture"— also  in- 
cludes persons  working  in  or  for  lai  kennels, 
ibi  liunting  preserves,  lo  tr.Tpplng.  (d>  tree 
services,  le)  landscape  gardening,  it)  green- 
houses, (g)  experimental  stations,  (h) 
hatcheries,  (ii  veterinary  and  breeding  serv- 
ices, I  J)  contract  farm  services,  and  (kj  cot- 
ton ginning. 

These  are  merely  the  facts.  The  Implica- 
tions must  be  gauged  by  political  leadership. 
Food,  land,  and  foreign  poUcy 
Tiic  second  question  arising  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  voters  and  agriculture 
bears  more  direct3y  on  the  other  90  percent - 
plus  of  our  populaUon.  It  bears  on  food  and 
land  and  a  growdng  nximber  of  n-.ouths  to 
feed,  both  here  and  among  those  nations 
which  we  have  a'^ked  to  support  us  in  our 
struggle  with  the  world  Communist  mo\e- 
ment. 

To  talk  of  the  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican city  does  not  mean  the  depopulation  of 
our  countryside.  It  means  the  great  surge 
of  U.S.  populatioa  growth  is  taking  place  in 
our  metropolitan  areas,  but  population  in- 
creases are  occurrtng  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try as  well.  This  means  more  land  must  be 
used  for  houses,  trade,  roads,  and  other 
transportation  purposes,  especially  in  the 
area  ranging  from  the  Midwest  to"  the  E.-'st 
Cojist,  Yet  this  is  the  area  where  we  find 
our  finest  natural  cropland.  Indeed  some  of 
the  finest  In  the  world. 

The  Maryland  Legislative  Council  is  cur- 
rently studying  methods  of  keep:ng  good 
farm  land  under  cultivation  and  out  of  the 
hands  of  builderi  and  speciUators.  "If  we 
fail  to  do  something  about  saving  cur  pood 
farmland  now,"  says  Marvland  State  Senate 
President  William  S.  James,  "we  will  find  we 
don't  have  enotigh  of  It  in  10,  15,  or  50  years. 
•  It  wasn  t  until  we  cut  down  most  of  our 
trees  and  destroyad  nearly  all  of  some  other 
natural  resources  that  we  saw  the  need  for 
reforestation  and  antipollution  projects." 
He  added: 

"We  should  not  wait  until  nenrly  all  the 
farm  land  Is  gone  before  we  decide  to  do 
something  about  saving  it  ' 

Grouing  leorld  food  shoitagc 
It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  1  acre 
of  Iowa  soil  would  be  won  hipped  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 
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The  "underdeveloped"  world  is  at  the  same  some    Communist    ODuntries    and    declined  part  vi:  water,  air.  conservation,  and  votes 

time    not    "developing"    very    rapidly.     It   Is  slightly  In  others.  The  ■small'  irrU.ants  of  yesterday  have  be- 

loslng   the    capacity    to   feed   Itself.     Stated  During  the  1950's  per  capita  food  output  come   the  major,   nerve-shaltenng  Issues   ol 

otherwise,  a  growing  share  of  the  huge  In-  In  the  tinderdevelopeU  half  of  the  world  gen-  today  and  tomorrow. 

crease  in  world  population  Is  being  sustained  erally   rose    to   prewar   levels,   but   has   been  ^s  more  and  more  people  Jam  Into  mas- 

by  food  shipments  from  the  "developed"  na-  declining  in  the  1960*s.  sive   metropolitan   areas,   eastern   and  mid- 

tlons   largely  from  the  United  States  under  In    Asia    food    output    per     person    has  western   politicians  are   becoming  aware  of 

our  Pood  for  Peace  program.  Public  Law  480.  declined   4   percent.     In   Latin   America    per  what    western    politicians    have    known    for 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sets  fortt  capita   food  output  l^ios   decUnea   6   percent  years: 
this  explanation  as  to  why  the  less  developed  from  the  postwar  hiRh  of  1958.  Water  means  votes. 
world  is  losing  the  capacity  to  feed  itself.  Projections  show  the  largest  world  popula-  cleaning  up  dirty  air  means  votes. 
Throughout  history  man  has  Increased  his  tion   lncrea.se   In   hiitory   over   the   next   10  yiiese  political  maxims  have  guided  west- 
food  supply  by  expanding  the  area  of  culti-  years,  which,  unforittnately.  will  result  in  an  ^^.^^   senators.   Congressmen,   and   Governors 
vatlon      Today  most  densely  populated  "le;«  Increasingly  rapid  decline  in  per  capita  food  j^^  several  generations,  but  only  recently  has 
developed"  countries  have  nearly  exhausted  production  over  halt  the  world.     Thus  they  ^^^   jy,j    impact   of   polluted   water   and   air 
the  supply  of  new  land  that  can  readily  he  will    experience    a    growing    dependence   on  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  fg,t_  ^^  j^g  eastern  seaboard  and 
brought  under  cultivation.     Nearly  half  cf  food  imoorts— if  imtoorte  are  available.  ^^  ^y^^  midlands. 
the    world's    people    live   In    less   developel  The  solution  to  tfte  worlds  food  problem  Water 

countries  that  are  now  essentially  fixed-land  must     come      from     improving     agriculture  average  annual  rainfall  in  the  United 

economies— that  is,  almost  all  culUvable  land  within  the  less  developed  countries  while  at  deoosiiB  so  much  water  as  to  stagetr 

is  already  In  use.    They  must  look  to  rising  the  same  time  strengthening  our  own  pro-  imaRination      And  yet  in   1965  Uie  two 

per-acre  yields   for   additions   to   their   food  duction  facilities.       This  has  proven    to  be  ^^^^j^^^j^^    f^^    Mayor    of    New    York    spen- 

supply,  yet  the   ability  to  generate   rapidly  extraordinarily      difHrult      Food      shipments  vote-getting   time,    and    rc- 

rlslng    yields    per    acre    has    been    confined  from  the  United  States  and  other  developed  ^^^                 headlines    by  looking  for  leak. 

largely   to  the   advanced   countries.     It   has  countries  can  help,  tiut  they  cannot  account  -^  ^^^^..^  ^,^^^^  j^^^^j^^ 

proven  unexpectedly  difficult  among  the    le^is  for    more    than    a    very    small    fraction    ot  avera.-e   annual  rainfall  in   the 

developed"  nations  of  the  world.  projected   increases   m  food  needs  over  the  ^^^^^^'^^l^^J'.Zllnto  astronomical  figures 

The  grim  prospect  "^'"'  '^^  i*^""^  aiona.  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^   country   are  persistently 

Item-   Today    after  $110  billion  of  Amer.-  Cropland  d^miiushuig  threatened  by  drought  and  other  areas  an 

can  old   the  number  of  near-starving  peop.e  To    deny,    therefote.    the    growing    Impor-  w-ater-shori.    The  problem  will  become  geo- 

in  the  world  Is  about  2  billion— almost  hali-  tance   of    America's   food    production    in    the  jnetncally  worse  in  the  10  to  20  years  ahead 

a-bllllon  more  than  In  1940.  field  of  foreign  relations  is  to  miss  what  is  !„  the  mid-60s  only  2  percent  of  the  total 

Item-  India's  increase  of  10  million  people  becoming  the  most  Important  single  need  of  rainfall  in  the  United  States  is  diverted  lor 

•B^h  vear  has  nullified  agricultural  and  In-  the  nations  whose  support  America  is  asking,  human,  industrial,  or  agricultural  consump- 

dustnrprogress  during  the  17  years  of  her  This  brings  us,  quite  naturally,  back  to  the  ^^^^ 

fr^om  P  ^          uur     B  .,  question  of  how  mlich  good,   natural  crop-  Another  39  percent  of  this  rainfall  is  eco- 

Item-'  in    1960     about   70   percent   of   the  l«nd  is  being  lost  Here  in  the  United  States  ,,o„,i^,^iiy  useful  In  that  it  supplies  water  for 

world^DODUlation  lived  in  ••underprivileged''  and     to     '"^^^     "^^'^^     this     loss     affects  grasslands,  forests,  and  fields  where  it  fall. 

^untAes  "^  in   leL  thl  35   years^abou?  80  productivity?     Will  reclama  ion  in  the  years  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  rainfall-59  percent-con- 

nercent  of  the  world's  population  will  live  1°  ^o^e  give  the  same  results?  tributes  to  stream  flow   (27  percent)   or  is  . 

m -underprivileged''  countries.  Currently  we  are  using  sUghtly  less  than  j^j^  economic  loss  in  that  it  falls  ok 

Sneaking    only   for   his   own    "underprivi-  430  million  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  ^^^^/^^       ^^„^    „„  ^^^y  streets,  or  on  hlgh- 

lege^-  coimti^    S.  Chandrasekhar,  Director  for   crop  produc  ion,   or  for   the   plating  of  ^,    .3  ,33  percent*. 

of^  the  Tnd"a7'  Institute   for   Population   at  ;;mier''   crops^     Yet  each  year   about  2  rnil-  ^  ^^^  population  of  the  United  States  in- 

Madras   savs  ^'°"    ^"^^    °^    """^*    '"""^    ^"  J*^'    *°  J^^'  creases  in  the  decade  ahead,  we  cannot  ex- 

••TT^e'pripect  of  a  billion  Indians  by  AD.  agricultural   develplnent.   l^e     houses    high-  ^  commensurate  increase  in  the  amouir 

2000    18    I^^arming    one       The    resulting  ways,  and  comnierfl^    About  20  percent  of  ^  rainfall.    As  the  population  shifts  Increa-- 

SS^^^lsi^cij^i^e'j^^r:  i^T^-i^sZ^^l^^  --i^^^har^:'rsc^ie-i^'-^' 
^^Hb-ii^r^'iis/of  s^^'^V^i^^T^S^^  y^:z^^^.:t^^^^^^^' 

Tn^oc^.^ul'^  IndU-idual  freedom  as  we  un-  tion.  J^erefore,  tje  -^  loss Jrom   1^65  to  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^,^^^   ,,„^g,^,   p„^^,   ,, 

derstand  It  would   be  extinct,  for  teeming  19^0  *'"   ^^     'l?I^I^^-  '  ffi^^  .1^  hlf.  """""^  the  last  16  years.) 

mmio^  with  almost  literally  no  elbow  room  acres,  a  crude  approximation  at  best,  ^^   p^^^,^^    therefore.  Is  one  of  main- 
would  imply  choking  government  and  social  The  neit  food  producer  taining    a   constantly   Increasing    supply   o; 
organlzatlott-and  control,  utterly  Incompat-  j^  jg  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  grow-  pure   water  to  meet  the  constantly  increas- 
Ible  with  Individual  human  liberty,  freedom  j^ig  international  importance  of  food  vis-a-  mg  needs  of  an  expanding  population. 
or  dignity."  vis    the    American    farmer    and    his    voting  Accompanying  this  problem  Is  the  nece.'- 
Yet  the  Indian  Mr.  Chandra.sekhar  recoils  habits  enter  the  dltcussion.     At  this  writing  gjty  for  a  steadily  increasing  supply  of  irri- 
from  is  less  than  35  years  away.  the   most   logical   forecast   would   appear   to  gation  water  to  permit  American  agricultur': 
Afore  food  ^^   ^^'^  increase — a«iong   voters — of   the  new  to  produce  the   food   necessary   to  a  mush- 
,             ,     „    _,  .rf  type    of     food     producer:     the     technicians,  roominc  world  population. 
Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  yieia  agronomists,  supertisors,  and  whatever  other  -j^^^g  j^  ^^  astonishing  lack  of  Inform;.- 
per  acre  in  North  America  Increased  i"»  PfJ^-  technical    names    «re    used   to   describe    the  ^^^^  ^^out  water  and.  worse,  an  astounding; 
cent;   in  Asia— despite  our  enormous  t«;n-  ^^^^^.^    industrial,  corporate  farmer.  difference  of  opinion  among  the  bureaucrac\ 
nical  assistance— it  Increased  only  •?  Perc«nt.  ^^  ^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^  records  on  how  the  farm-  ,^,.^^,^1^  should  be  concerned. 
and  for  the  whole  "less  developed     world  it  ^^  ^^  yesterday  voted  and  how  they  reacted  ^^.^^  ^j^^  ^  S    Geological  Survev  concert,- 
rose  only  8  percent.  to  certain  polltlcaa  appeals.     Will  this  new  that  much  of  Its  information  is  sketchy  a r,.i 
Agricultural       economists       have       c  tcd  ^^    ^^^^   tecnniclan— who   will    assume  projections   for   future   needs- lik> 
statistics  on  the  race  between  new  mouths  ^^^    majority    role   among    America's    dwln-  the  ether  experts- are  at  best  ed  1- 
and  food  production  for  all  areas  of  the  world  ^^^^^  j^^^  population— have  the  same  gen-  "'^     estimates 

with  frightening  portents.    Samples:  ^^^j  outlook  at  thi  New  Electorate  which  we  oeoloeioal   Survev   provides   the    '<  '■ 

population  in  the  United  States  has  been  j,^,.,  discussed  eafller^  J^'^   ?a^u?a  mn  of  water^u^and  probal>:e 

increasing  at  the  rate  of  1.7  percent  per  year  obviously,  his  educational  level  is,  and  will  ^''r^"  VeJ^s            °'  *  ^^                  ^ 

with    our   y.elds   of   corn,   wheat,    and   rice  continue  to  be.  miich  higher  than  the  farmer  water  nee«!>. 

rising  3.7  percent,  2.7  percent,  and  1.9  per-  ^^     yesterday.     WJll     "farm     bloc     poUtics"  Total  daily  average                   

cent    per     year,     respectively,     since     before  mean  as  mvi'ch  to  him"                                                

World  War  II,  So  there  is  a  ba«ic  relation  between  popu- 

Prance  has  increased  her  population  at  1  lation   and   food,  between   food  and   arable 

percent  per  year,   while   wheat  yields  have  land,  between  arable  land  and  its  best  uti- 

increased  2.3  percent  per  year.  llzatlon.    between    Us    best    utilization    and     — 

Wheat  yields  In  the  United  Kingdom  have  its  increasing  imporunce  as  a  tool  of  foreign     ,£„;.,, 

risen  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  population,  relations.                                                                              l«>0 

and  the  same  applies  to  corn  yields  In  Italy.  Likewise,  there  Is  a  basic  relation  between      !»>•' - 

Since    population    growth    has    generally  U.S.  farm  population  decline  and  changing  ,9^5-""::::::::::::: 

been  low  in  most  Iron  Curtain  countries,  m-  characteristics     at     our     farmers,     between      ,9^)  

deed  negative  In  East  Germany,  per  capita  changing  charactaristics  of  farmers  and  their     sm 

output  of  grains  has  increased  slightly  in  reaction  to  traditional    farm  block"  politics.     . 
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By  contrast.  Nathaniel  Wolman,  a  widely 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject  of  water 
use  and  needs,  estimates  the  1980  water  need 
_  ,  at  588  million  gallons  dally  with  an  average 

I  need  of  nearly  900  million  gallons  dally  by 

■  the  year  2000. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  Geological  Survey 
figures,  that  (1)  not  only  the  total  con- 
sumption of  water  will  go  up  with  increasing 
population  but  also,  (2)  our  per  capita  con- 
sumption will  rise  steadily  over  the  years  hs 
more  water  Is  needed  for  indu.siry  and  agri- 
culture, for  cleaning  and  sewage  disixisal. 
Pollution 
Tliere  was  a  time  when  raindrops,  as  they 
fell,  were  pure  and  potable.  This  is  no  longer 
completely  true. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  sharply  Increased 
pollution  of  these  raindrops  before  they  ever 
touch  earth. 

Lead  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by  atito- 
moblles,  trucks,  busses,  is  collected  by  the 
raindrops  as  they  fall. 

Before  It  hits  the  ground,  the  water  is 
polluted  I 

The  process  of  pollution  multiplies  iuelf 
.xs  these  droplets  gather  together  to  form 
brooks  and  streams  and  finally  rivers  in  their 
inevitable  march  to  the  sea. 

Every  river  system  in  the  United  States  has 
a  degree  of  pollution  caused  by  man.  and  the 
miichines  man  has  made.  In  addition,  the 
very  soil  itself  contributes,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  pollution  content  of  our  river  systems. 
Alkali  and  other  chemical  contenu  of  the 
earth  have  been  washed  out  of  the  soil  and 
into  our  rivers. 

Conservation 
.\s  America's  papulation  becomes  more 
crowded,  more  Jammed  together,  the  'small" 
Irritants  of  yesterday  have  become  the  major, 
nerve-shattering  issues  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. Foul  air,  more  and  more  cacophony 
from  traffic  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 
from  industrial  plants  and  new  construction 
projects,  is  increasing  and  wearing  nerves 
thin. 

To  offset  this  the  United  States  needs  far 
more  outdoor  recreation,  camping  sites, 
beaches,    mountain    slopes    and     valleys,    so 

people  can — for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days 

t)e  by  themselves. 

Already  much  of  this  valuable  recreation 
space  has  become  unusable. 

Fifteen  years  ago  you  could  swim  almost 
anywhere  in  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Michigan;  no 
longer.  Beautiful  beaches  have  been  fouled 
beyond  use  by  hvunans. 

Time  was  when  every  great   river  system 
had  Its  share  of  fine  fishing  and  the  angler 
could  ease  his  soul  only  a  few  miles  from 
home:  but  no  longer.    Our  river  svstems  have 
t  become   so    fetid    with    garbage,  "fish    Ufe   is 

^^  increasingly  difficult  to  sustain. 

And  our  parks  are  littered  with  thousands 
of  tons  of  tin  cans,  bottles,  half-eaten  meals 
and  other  ugliness. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  all  pollution 
stories  is  that  of  the  once-maJestlc  Hudson 
River  in  New  York.  For  a  river  to  contribute 
to  man's  pleasure  and  wealth,  it  must  be 
reasonably  pure.  Minimal  standards  for  a 
river  to  be  used  for  drinking  water  or  for 
recreational  purposes  (and  this  Is  verv  mini- 
mal i  call  for  a  river  to  have  at  least  five  mil- 
ligrams of  dissolved  oxygen  for  every  liter  of 
Water  and  contain  no  more  than  l.boo  coli- 
.'o.-ms  (bacteria)  for  every  100  cubic  centi- 
meters. 

la  September  1965,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice undertook  a  survey  of  the  Hudson  River 
urged  on  by  the  drought  threatening  New 
York  City.  At  many  points  just  below  Troy 
and  In  the  Albany  area  they  found  a  zero 
content  of  dissolved  oxvgen  In  the  water 
and  as  high  as  30,000  conforms  per  100  cubic 
centimeters.  No  fish  could  live  in  such  wa- 
ter nor  could  humans  consume  it — or  swim 
m  it— without  danger  to  health.  Pollution 
was  not  confined  to  the  Troy  area  but  was 
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equally  dangerous  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  river  to  The  Narrows  in  New  York. 

Experts  in  the  field  estimate  that  If,  start- 
ing on  any  given  day.  absolutely  no  more 
pollutants  of  any  kind  were  deposited  in  the 
Hudson  River  that  river  would  be  self- 
pollution  for  the  next  10  to  15  vear?.  So 
much  corruption  has  settled  into  the  stream 
bed  that  the  river  washing  over  this  mate- 
rial would  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  with  it. 
Stated  another  way.  it  used  to  be  said  that  a 
river  could  cleanse  itself  every  7  to  15  miles; 
but  now  the  Hudson  repollutes  itself  everv 
7  to  15  miles. 

How  did  this  disastrotis  situation  develop"" 
Here's  the  way  the  Public  Health  Service 
Report  describes  the  conditions: 

"The  pollution  from  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  10.000.000  persons  is  dischareed 
into  the  river  •  •  •  43  percent  of  this  Is  dis- 
charged Into  the  river  without  any  treat- 
ment: or  the  equivalent  of  4.217.000  persons. 
More  than  50  industries  discharge  their  waste 
into  the  streams.  In  addition  22  Fedeial  in- 
stallations contribute  waste." 

New  York^s  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  Ci:y 
are  not  sitting  idly  by  waiting  for  someone 
else  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Hudson. 
The  Governor  has  recommended  a  long-range 
program  of  pollution  abatement  with  an  ulti- 
mate cost  to  the  6tate  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Mayor  Lindsay  has  alreadv  acted  to  re- 
open pumping  stations  on  the  Hudson  to 
auement  the  City's  water  supply. 
Their  battle  is  uphill. 

The  8-State  Ohio  River  Compact  Commis- 
sion Is  using  its  full  authority  to  force  mu- 
nicipalities along  that  .stream  to  build  new 
and  better  sewage  treatment  plants:  Indus- 
tries in  the  Ohio  Basin  have  been  required 
to  add  sewage  treatment  plants  designed  to 
return  to  the  rivir  water  as  pure  or  pvirer 
than  that  withdrawn. 

In  both  Instances  local  citizens  have  taken 
the  lead  and  their  work  will  be  augment«-d— 
but  not  controlled— by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  water 
in  the  United  Stages,  a  constant  proeram  of 
imaginative  research  and  efficient  develop- 
ment must  be  undertaken.  Republicans  in 
the  past  have  grasped  the  Importance  of  the 
water  problem.  They've  developed  programs 
to  meet  it.  When  the  great  water  need  In 
the  United  States  was  In  the  arid  West.  Re- 
publicans developed  the  Reclamation  Pro- 
gram. Today's  needs  are  even  greater 
Air  pollution 

Last  year  133  million  tons  ol  garbage  were 
pumped  into  the  air  over  the  United  States. 

This  year  the  total  will  be  higher.  And 
the  American  people  are  breathing  this  be- 
fouled air— and  the  danger  to  health  is  on 
the  rise. 

Aside  from  the  human  ailments  brought 
on  by  garbage  In  the  air.  a  serious  financial 
10.SS  Is  Involved:  $11  billion  annually  in  dam- 
ago  to  buildings  and  fabrics  particularlv. 

Most  of  the  pollutants  in  the  air  (85'  mil- 
lion tons  annually  I  come  from  transporta- 
tion: automobile,  bus,  truck,  and  dlesel  en- 
gine exhausts. 

The  second  largest  contributor  Is  manu- 
facturing which  puts  into  the  air  22  million 
tons  annually  (barely  I4  that  of  transporta- 
tion) while  electric  power  generators  add  an- 
other 15  mllUon  tons,  space  heating  adds  8 
million  tons,  and  burning  of  refuse  3  million 
tons. 

Elloits  are  finally  being  made  to  install  in 
new  automobiles  and  trucks,  in  some  in- 
stances, mechanisms  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  amount  of  pollutant  thrown  into  the 
air  by  transportation  exhaus-.^!.  Mining  and 
manufacturing  companies  are  responding  to 
local  presstires  and  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  an  effort  to  cut  down 
their  contribution  to  this  atmospheric  gar- 
bage pile.  Likewise  electric  power  facilities 
are  making  a  considerable  effort  to  eliminate 


their  waste  product.  Only  recently  New  York 
adopted  new  regulations  on  heating  fuel  In 
an  effort  to  cut  down  the  contribution  from 
that  direction. 

Aside  from  tbe  fact  that  air  pollution  Is 
lowering  the  herilth  level  of  our  population, 
damaging  our  cities  and  our  croplands,  there 
is  an.jther  economic,  factor  Involved. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sulfur  content  of 
our  air  in  the  torm  of  sulfur  dioxide,  if  re- 
claimed, would  be  worth  $300  million  an- 
nually. This  loss.  If  It  could  be  avoided, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  financing  indus- 
try efforts  to  control  or  abate  pollution. 

The  problem  is  obviously  interstate  since 
wind  currents  do  not  confine  themselves  10 
State  lilies.  It  is  entirely  possible,  however, 
to  accomplish  through  Interstate  compacts 
and  aereerjents  a  massive  air  cleanup  with- 
out relying  on  the  Federal  Government  lor 
complete  guid:iiice  or  control. 

PART  VII;    LABOR   FORCE  AND   rMlONS.  TODAY   AND 
TOMORBOW 

America's  labor  force — people  working  or 
looking  for  work— has  increased  from  64  7 
million  m  1950  to  79  million  In  mid-1966. 

Latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projec- 
tions say  the  labor  force  will  grow  to  86  mil- 
lion in  1970.  an4  to  fully  101  mUllon  In  less 
than  15  years. 

Trend:  Labor's  Rank  and  Pile  Growing 
Younger.  Better  Educated. 

Trend :  Some  Signs  Point  To  Closer  Labor 
Tie  With  GOP. 

Trend:  More  Women  Becoming  Union 
Members. 

Trend:  Lalxjr  Force  Growing  Paster  Than 
Union  Membership. 

Trend:  New  Dimension  Seen  For  Unem- 
ployment Competisation. 

Trend:  The  Same  For  Minimum  Wages. 

Trend:  And  Younger  Average  Age  Of  Labor 
Force  May  Have  Proiound  Effect  In  PoUtlcs 
And  In  Unions. 

T.ne  Labor  Department  projections  add  up 
to  15  million  new  Jobs  a  year  needed  merely 
to  absorb  population  growth,  not  tjiking  into 
account  an  attempt  to  offset  the  effect  of 
increasing  productivity  or  the  need  to  reduce 
further  our  unemployment  level. 

Population  increase  will  be  responsible  for 
about  21  million— or  about  87  percent  of  this 
expansion.  Tlie  other  13  percent  comes 
from  a  continuing  increase  m  women 
workers. 

What  about  avtomation? 

Charles  C.  Killingsworth,  Professor  of 
Lat>or  Relations  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, tried  his  hand  at  explaining  its  impli- 
cations: 

"Automation  creates  Jobs.  Automation 
destroys  Jobs.  Automation  raises  skill  re- 
quirements. Automation  lowers  skill  re- 
quirements. Automation  Is  as  different  from 
earlier  technological  changes  as  nuclear 
bombs  are  from  the  bow  and  arrow.  Auto- 
mation is  simply  the  latest  phase  of  an  evolu- 
tion.ary  development  that  goes  back  to  the 
first  flint  hatchet.^' 

What  the  facts  show  Is  that  a  combination 
of  automation,  piopulatlon  growth,  shifts  in 
average  age.  and  igreatly  Increased  standards 
of  living,  have  all  changed  patterns  of  Job 
opportunity  and  the  labor  force,  in  large 
measure,  hasn't  kept  up  with  new,  needed 
skills. 

White  collar  Jobs  are  up  and  blue  collar 
jobs  are  down: 

Selected    civilian    employment,    by    job 

[VuKtmt  lalior  force] 


Occupation        ' 

1947 

1964 

1975 

Farmworkers 

Professions 

Service  workers 

Clpri.-iU 

1, 
— r- 

-X- 
— i" 

—  T- 

10 
8 
10 
12 
21 
7 

7 
U 
IS 
16 
18 

{ 

4 
IS 
14 

IT 
17 

'Ufritives 

Laborers 
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(Percent  of  labor  force)  tw^  of  fl^  Go"er^^t  us.   of   endorsement   or   support   should   be 

inaustn,                                  1929    1C64  *''^°eh    ^nton  oS^Uioa   to   technological  whether    lawmakers    -U    the^   conv^^:or. 

Government    7.0    15.0  change   and   autoii*Uon    has   been-*dmlt-  for  the  greater  good  of  the  great^rm.mber 

Wholesale   and  retoU  trade 14.7     19.3  tedly— shortsighted  aiid  costly.     Foreign  In-  jhc  new  lotera 

Service  and   miscellaneous 8.2     13.6  dustrlal  production  has  become  eRcient  and  America's   18  to  24  age  group,  which  ro.-r 

Agriculture     25.0        7.6  competitive.       A    b«ckla£li    against    feather-  ^^    ^^^^    one-half    nillllon    persons    in     196-1 

.    .                    »    »,.  «  vw»-n  «,„T,iT.t,  bedding  may  develop  among  ihe  New  Elec-  ,•     -     r^^p    m    1955    by    1.4    million.     Their 

Ob.lously  two  ~"«°^  »?*;«»^  ™""^"^  torate.  with  Its  superior  education,  its  belief  ^^"^7  win   increase  In  the  .earn  Just  ahead 

in   tlu*  tabor   °^«';„'°  >^«   P^^'^f,.!?"",  in  technology  arid  *.tomatlon.  and  its  better  ^7^^^  ^^'  , '^^   ,^^   ^^  g^oup   In  which  most 

one  H  a  downtrend  In  job  opportunities  for  ^<,^       ^enXn    of   the    relation    of    produc-  'I^^^rjageL      occur       m^t      households      are 

low.kiUedmexperie.^edpo«ly    educate^  Uvlty-efficiency  to  .el.ing  the  product.  .  T"rZ^ln<i^o.^  permanent  Jobs  obtained 

worken..     Tbe  other  la  «  ««-ro°8  "?:ff   ,^„             In  a  sense  a  r:K-9  is  on      If  the  old  union  ttmemo  ovment   compensation  and  minimum 

opportunities    for    well    trained,    well    .-du-  j^^^^^j^^p  ^i,„^,,  ,,„„gi,  „f  ^he  New  Elec-  •';"!^3"^^tiraLsume  anew  dlmenslon-if  only 

cated  workers.                         ^    ^    ^^              ^  torate  to  move  up  to  po.sitlons  ol  Influence  Y>ec'lu^=.e  of   the  sheer  b-ilk  of  new,  uncom- 

During  the  1950-1962  P«^«».  '*>«  "X^-"  within  the  union^he  union  Itself  may  well  ^^Hted-oters  represented. 

Of  Job*  held  by  workem  with  only  an  figntn-  ^^  transformed.     -Tlien,  of  course,  the  com-  ^^  ^^,.^  ^^^^  ,hat  with  a  labor  force  of 

grade    educaUon    or    lesa    decreased    by    o^^  blnation    of    huge    numbers    of    people    and  j           j^j    million   In    1980—24   million  mere 

mlMlon.  and  Jobs  held  by  workers  wltlisome  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^j.^  „^^  union-    ^^^^'^  ^^  5954     ^^e  effects  of  even  a  slight  re 

college    training   or   a   degree   increased    s.j  ig^der  power  such  iii  was  never  dreamed  of  pg^slon   will   push   the  number  of  Jobless  t- 

million.                                 fc      I  ■  ^y  l^is  more  milita»t  old-line  predecessors.  ^^^  intolerable  5    6    or  7  million  persons. 

Vnionmembersliip  The   rank  and   flle  and   union  leaders   today  And   since  they  are  used   to  a  far  greater 

Today's  national  and  International  unions                                         •  deeree    of    security    than    anything    experi- 

to  a  total  of  17.9  miUion.     The  increase  was      In  large  part  come  r.pon  the  f  "«^  »  f  ''"'^      sum^    new    dimensions    in    the    perspective 

■""°'N^rn"'Va^°'^fn«d°ro^ar'^*  '"'''"'■  ^le^^ ^orrhIcr«=s^Vr;;j?n^"t?;g.^-  ofTyo^n^er    more  ««--  -/-^n  of   wa.e 

ees — National.   State,   ana   locai.  b  earners,    all    bfirn    since    world    War    11.    10 

Since  their  peak  in  195«.  American  labor  Consider   This   Arithmetic:                  ,  whom  the  depression  is  a  stranger,  and  wh.. 

unions  have  lost  about  500.000  members,  re-  j,j  ^^^  UAW  alooe,  180.000  of  the  1.400.000  ^re  unwilling   U>  accept  the  vagaries  of   th- 

versing  a  fairly  constant  upward  trend  that  ^^^^    membership    were    born     .^FTER    the  market   place  or   the   whim   of   the   layoff 

existed  from  the  early  19308.    A  major  chunk  union  was  organi/^i  in  1936.                                         Rightlv    or    wrongly,    they    are    the    new 

of   this   decline   occurred    In   manufacturing  More    than    40    percent    of     the    members  majoritv":  they  do  vote;  they  will  make  thei: 

where    particular    Industries    have    declined  joined   the  UAW  l»i  the  past  .3   years.  feelings  known. 

heavily  in  Importance.                   ^       ,        ,  In   the   ble  corporations  with    which   the  ^.^^.j,    .^.,„.     TR.^NSPORTATIn^•    and    the    ntw 

One    point   arises— from  a  study   of   union  uAW  typically  bargains,  one  union  member                                         electorate 

memberabip  statistics  which    In  Its  own  way.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  5       ^^s  seniority            .                            Pnerev  expended  in  the  h:  - 

says  much  about  changes  taking  place  in  the  ^^^  „„  ^^^  „^,^^^  ^^„^    ^,  p„,,„,  ,,  ,„             Most  ^"^'^'^^Jj^^^^J/^^^^^tll    to   move 

American  electorate.  ^AW   members   have   never  worked   without  J^^'^  °  f'!!!   *  .  o'"^*  ^o  another. 

unions   showing   declines    In   mernbersh  p  the  protection  of  ,  union                                                X  tCsa^ds  upon   thot^sands  of  years 

during  the   1961-1962   period  were   those  in  ^      ^^_^,^  ^^^ ^^  ^^^  members  have  re-  ,,,/^^eomov extent   was     erv   slow'    lc.= 

railroad,    mining,    textile     communications,  ^^^^^  ^,,^^^  ,^  ^^^  t^nsU^ns  16  years  ago.  and  '/^'n  two  orThreTinlles  an  hour,  the  pac^ 

.and  meUl  working  Industries.  ^^^^^    retirement    mte    becomes    more    rapid           '    ^-,^ir,„  ^^.j^ 

union,    increaaiiig    their    °J««"b«rship    m-  .^.^  year  "^^.^v^n  the  d,"^est,cation  of  the  horse  d.,: 

eluded      unions      In      Federal      Goveriunent  ^^  waiter  ReutUer  said  In  commenting  on                 ^         1,5^  fl^^^e  apprecii.blv.  for  thougi, 

bureaus.  State  end  local  government  agen-  changes:      "We    now    find    we    h:.ve    to  ^'  ^J^horse  can  exceed  40  miles  an  hour  f   r 

clea.    transportation    ("^«P';„[,^';°ff„*' '    ""  unionise  the  orgn.l.ed   ■  ve'^short  perl?Kis.  the  main  use  of  the  hors, 

'-ri^^mber  of  women  In  unions  in  the  .^^l.^ZJ^^^^^^^  X^^^^  ^^"^^^^^  ^if^^^^;;:^:!^- 

,9^4  p^l^  r^  by  141,000  to  3.4  million,  ture   of    campaign   funds   r,.nning    in,,   the  coaches    --orUl...d    f ^ ^^-f J^f^'^^  i  ! 

Despite    these    Increases,    union    member-  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.     U  has  oUei.  ^^^'';;'j^''^3';,:^°"|Jf^S  bef^rthe  19t^ 

ship  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth \n  been    said    that    among    Americas    w»rlfers.  ^^^/''^'l^  '^'^^^  exi„tea  oeioie 

the   total   labor  force   or   In   employment   In  union  members  a«  the  best  Inforn^ed  poliu-  tury.                                                                    ^^^^   _ 

nonagrlcnltural  establishments  according  to  cally.     Righ:     or     wrong,     they     do     .pend  ^„  r°'  p'^?^' ."\,,„e(„re     men's    though- 

the  oTpartment  of  Labor.     UnlonlzaUon  of  "{""^V' '«\«,f  "' »"  '»"  ;'"*'"Pi^":^' ^^^^^^^^  l'{^  thei^  X' of  We  ha%e Teen  restrlc'. 

the  labor  forre  was  21.9  percent  In  1964,  the  pie    they    like   ^<?,<^°"8^^"'^,  .^^^^^^^*^'f^°  to  the  uny  bind  of  the  speed  spectrum  be- 

33.7  percent  In  1963  to  28.9  percent  In  1964.         ^oc^j   ^^^^^n^ $246.  711.  500  ^^^^^  ^^^^  science  writer. 

New  directions                                 National   uuiou.s-. 118.905.100  More   than   2.000   years  have   passed   sin- 
Yet   unions   are  affluent  and  still   possess     Other  labor  organizations 45,190.600  i„(Te.KMng   traffic   congestion   in   Rome  con. 

itreat  power— power  which  could  lead  to  dls-  pelled  Julius  Caesar  to  ban  all  wheeled     -  - 

comfort    and    irritation    among   their   mem-  Total      expenditure      for  Nicies   during   the    hours    of   daylight    m    4- 

l>ers      The  New  Electorate  may  have  less  of  staff    sauries 410.807.200  g  (,      yet  the  vehicle— today  with  a  motor 

the  Ideolojlcal  and  emoUonal  afflnity  their  ^^  ntimber  of  full-time  employees  In  the  remains   squarely   In  the   political   limeliK  : 

lorebears  have  had  for  the  union.    They  may  united   Stales  oa   the   pay-roll   of   national  with  mass  transportation  legislation  regui.^r 

become  more  annoyed  at  the  apparently  in-  unions  in  1964  was  13  000.  debated  In  Congress. 

creasing  tendency  of  some  old  leaders  to  per-  simplv   put.    tUe   GOP  could   use  some  of          What  does  transit  mean  to  the  New  t.e  • 

petuate  themselves— at  the  restrictive  hiring  j^Ib  support.     II<»*-  to  get  it  is  another  ques-  torate?     Is  it  importnnt  enough,  or  Irritntm. 

practices,   Illogical  work  rules,  and  wasteful  ^^^j,      ^  ^av  noS  be  as  difficult  as  we  think,  enough,  to  influence  his  voting  habits.     S'  . 

manpower  pracUces  that  many  unions  cling  Perhaps  a  sign  cf  things  to  come  is  a  news-  veys.  polls,  and  men-in-tbe-street  interM<r  v 

to.  worthy  event  at  ihe  May  1966  State  Repub-  say  yes.                                        ,     .    .^ 

If  labor  contract  negotiations  in  large  seg-  Ucan  'convention    in    Wi.scon.sm      For    the         For.  as  we  h.ive  said,  not  only  is  the  gro«  1. 

mc-tts    of    Industry    become   more    peaceful,  first  Ume  in  37  years  the  highest  union  offi-  of  our  population  phenomenally  rapid,  d  . 

more  matter  of  fact,  the  closed  world  that  clal  In  the  State,  the  president  of  the  AFL-  the  distribution  of  this  population  is  crca  • 

some  union  leaders  may  have  attempted  to  ciO  council,  was  Invited  to  speak  ing  major  problems. 

create  around  members  will  prove  more  dlffi-  He    spoke    with   the   approval    of   his   state          Between   1950  and  1960.  the  population  01 

cult  AFL-CIO  council.  the  United  States  increased  by  some  28  nr..- 

The  l<iea  of  tying  wage  and  hour  contracts  m  fact,  he  sought  an  invitation  to  speak,  lion.     Practically   all    of   this    Increase   \^ as 

to   producUvlty  and    ertlclency   may   become  He    urged    closer    ties    between    organized  found  by  the  end  of  the  decade  In  the  lars-^ 

mc.e    prominent.      It    has    bMome   a    fairly  labor  and  the  Republican  Party.  metropolitan   areas,  while  over   half  of  o.^ 

comm<m   feature   of   European   labor-Indus-  He  added  thera  was  no  longer  any  need  for  3.000  counties  declined  lii  population,  as  (.a 

Uy   relaUons.     But  It  has  also  meant  that  continuing  the  tie  of  labor  with  the  Demo-  many  smaller  cities. 
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The  New  Electorate — over  four-fifths  of 
It— will  be  living  m  congested  metropolitan 
areas  within  the  next  15  years. 

And  with  annual  sales  of  li  minion  new 
vehicles— (9.3  million  cars,  1.7  million  trucks 
bu.sses)  plus  21  million  used  cars  being  sold 
per  year,  plus  90  million  vehicles  on  the  road 
.-ilready.  plus  sharply  increased  movement 
of  goods  by  trucks  on  hlghw^ivs,  plus  greatly 
increased  automobile  recreation-vacation 
travel,  with  nearly  every  car,  truck,  or  bus 
owner  or  driver  a  voter,  and  all  downright 
disgusted  at  one  time  or  other  by  traffic  con- 
ditions— then  to  these  voters,  to  these  tax- 
payers, to  these  drivers — traffic  congestion  is 
a  reality;  It  Is  not  a  myth;  It  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

And  In  the  meantime:  Detroit  Is  turning 
out  automobiles  at  a  rate  !•'.  times  our  hu- 
man birth  rate. 

That  this  already  has  affected  the  New 
Electorate  is  demonstrable.  In  ciiii  after 
city  the  20-mlnute  drive  to  work  of  1955  h.os 
become  a  grim  45-minute  competitive  grind. 

During  rush  hours,  north-south  traffic  In 
New  York  today  moves  at  an  average  speed 
of  11  miles  per  hour;  east- west  traffic  at  8 
miles  per  hour.  A  man's  normal  walklne 
p:ice  Is  4  miles  per  hour. 

In  Atlanta,  the  population  Is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  40  percent,  automobiles  by  75  percent 

In  Philadelphia,  by  1975,  there  w:ll  be  18 
percent  more  people  driving  47  percent  more 
cars  to  make  54  percent  more  trips.  Nearly 
all  will  be  voters  and  they  well  might  take 
their  transportation  problems  to  the  votlne 
booth.  ^ 

An  angry  snarl,  a  clenched  fist  banged 
on  the  steering  wheel,  seem  to  plead  for 
.someone  to  do  something.  Who'>  The 
Democrats?  On  the  Federal  level'  Or  per- 
haps an  effort  similar  to  Republican  George 
Christopher,  who  as  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco successfully  welded  local,  county  State 
and  private  resources  Into  a  topflight  mass 
transportation  system?  (San  Francisco  is 
building  the  Nation's  first  all  new  r.-ipld 
transit  system  since  1907.  Preliminary  work 
started  14  years  ago.  When  completed  in 
19/1.  computer-operated  electrical  trains  will 
be  shuttling  passengers  at  speeds  up  to  80 
miles  an  hour  over  75  miles  of  surface  ele- 
vated, and  subway  track  In  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  and  suburban  counties. 

Mass  transit  versus  the  auto 
Yet  systems  of  mass  transportation  must 
be  competitive  with  the  private  automobile 
in  terms  of  comfort,  speed,  cost,  and  con- 
venience. If  not.  they  are  a  w.aste  of  money 
time,  and  very  valuable  land.  If  transit  isn't 
competitive,  no  one   will   use   it. 

As  we  have  seen,  more  than  7  out  of  10 
Americans  live  In  metropolitan  areas  in  and 
around  central  cities  and  this  conccntra- 
t  on  Is  Increasing.  Over  70  percent  of  an 
electorate  experiencing  a  growing  difficulty 
in  transporting  itself  represents  a  segment 
of  American  voters  too  large  to  ignore. 

Yet    with    few    exceptions    the"  Democrat 
Party  has  been  success; ul  in  assuming  unto 
Itself  the  role  of  "caring"  for  the  commuter 
of  wishing  to  "help"  the  working  miin  and 
woman  (one-third  of  all  married  women  in 
the  U.S.  have  Jobs  and  are  working  today) 
in  their  dally  struggle  to  escape  traffic  con- 
gestion and  skyrocketing  accident  rates. 
Death  on  the  highway 
Nor  Is  carnage  on  America's  highways  to 
be  Ignored   by   either  politic;^   party.     This 
ye.ir  about  50.000  Americans  will  die— men 
women,   and   children— in   automobile   acci- 
dents on  America's  highways.     Last  year  the 
r^^e  of  this  slaughter  was  Just  below  50.000 
Ihe  year  before  It  was  in  the  high  40.000's 
ine  most  conservative  estimates  by  reason- 
ao.e  men  place  trafHc  deaths  at  slightly  below 
55.000    per    year    In    the    next   3    years    and 
Slightly  under  60,000  per  year  in  the  next 
o  years. 
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In  the  last  7  years,  we've  lost  more  lives 
in  highway  deaths  than  we  lost  In  all  of 
World  War  11. 

It  Is  neither  dramatic,  nor  Idealistic,  nor 
wishful  to  inquire  of  any  government,  on 
w-hatever  level,  precisely  how  long  this  rate 
of  slaughter  will  be  continued. 

Better  law  enforcement 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Bvron  R.  White 
laid  out  a  program  last  year  t<i  upgrade  traffic 
courts  across  the  country.     It  included- 

1.  Eliminating  the  "fix." 

2.  Running  traffic  courts  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  behavior  rather  than  for 
revenue. 

3.  E.isuring  that  serious  violators  "must 
face  the  Judge." 

4.  Seeing  to  it  that  "the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  better  traffic  courts"  Is  made 
av-iilable  to  all. 

Justice  White  said  there  are  30  million 
violators  a  year  and  the  "mushrooming  case- 
load has  overwhelmed  every  city  and  State  " 
•  Traffic  courts,"  he  said,  "shouid  be  brought 
into  the  regular  court  system,  subjected  to 
Judicial  and  administrative  control  and  made 
courts  Of  record  with  responsibilities  equal 
to  the  task  before  them." 

The  Justice  called  for  "full-time  Judges  of 
adequate  ability  with  proper  insulation  from 
political  control."  He  said  the  tools  to  do 
the  Job— such  as  a  model  traffic  law— are 
available. 

'Legislatures,  as  well  as  the  people,  must 
be  moved,  and  the  courts  and  Judges  al- 
though they  must  do  their  share,  cannot 
carry  the  burden  them.selves,"  White  said 
But  since  we  are  talking  about  voters  par- 
ticularly young  ones,  the  preference  In 
America  has  been,  and  stili  is.  for  automo- 
biles. In  spite  of  traffic  snarls  and  slow- 
downs in  automobile  transportation,  patron- 
age of  mass  transit  continues  to  decline  in 
America.  In  1965.  according  to  the  American 
Transit  .-Association,  it  declined  again  by 
0.82  percent.  The  automobile  continues  to 
be  private,  convenient,  flexible,  and  it  takes 
people  where  they  want  to  go.  Young 
voters — 32  million  between  21  and  35— prefer 
them  to  busses. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  automobiles  can- 
not and  should  not  be  made  safer.  They 
must  be.  But  recent  automotive  hearings 
in  W.ashington  provided  the  GOP  with  an 
object  lesson  in  the  merits  of  logic  vis-a-vis 
the  merits  of  pure  politics. 

Democrats  said  cars  are  horribly  unsafe. 
Arjay  Miller,  President  of  Ford,  said,  "If 
safety  were  the  only  objective,  solutions 
would  be  fairly  e.v«y.  We  could  design  a 
vehicle  that  would  look  hke  a  tank  float 
in  water,  and  not  travel  over  ten  miles  an 
hour,  with  all  occupants  harnessed  inside 
like  astronaut.s." 

Mr.  Miller  was  being  logical. 
The   Democrats    were    being   political. 
What  w^ere  Republicans? 
Republicans  said  a  car  Is  an  Inanimate  ob- 
ject, that  drunken  driving,  reckless  driving 
and  speeding  are  the  root  catuses  of  .America's 
appalling  carn.age  on  the  highways. 

The  GOP  was  eminently  logical.  Bad 
drivers  are  the  principal  vlolaters:  le  Re- 
publicans said  the  voters  themselves  are  at 
fault! 

Democrats.  In  turn,  say  the  voters  are  OK 
It's  the  handful  of  big  car  mantifacturers 
who  are  to  blame. 

In  this  Instance,  as  in  others,  the  GOP  was 
logical,  the  Democrats  were  political,  and 
the  average  voter  only  knows  what  he  reads 
in  the  newspapers. 

Democrats  made  the  newspapers. 
Transportation   paradoxes 

Voters  are  frustrated  at  worsening  urban 
congestion,  yet  they  vigorously  oppose  new 
freeways.  City  planners  want  open  grass 
space  in  their  cities,  yet  they  need  Improved 
high-rise   property    in    their   tax   ba.se 
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M.ass  transit  enthusiasts  see  their  system 
as  the  answer  to  many  problems,  vet  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  crisscross,  all- 
direction,  diiilj-,  urban  trips  of  both  people 
and  things  cannot  be  handled  on  a  fixed 
transit  system.  There  are  solutions  to  these 
p.-oblems  and  we  are  starting  to  find  them. 

Solutions 
More  important,  as  Erwin  D.  Canham 
former  editor  cT  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor says:  "Sciving  today's  transportation 
problems  can  help  to  provide  the  impetus 
to  economic  growth  in  the  60s,  as  did  the 
automobile  in  »he  early  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury." 

Top  priorities: 

1.  Rescue    of    mass    transportation— "our 
most  urgent  metropolitan  problem." 

2.  Railroad  consolidation,  with  uneconom- 
ic schedules  loptped  off. 

3.  Removal   cf  aviation   bottlenecks    such 
as  transportation  to  and  from  airports. 

4.  Tax   reforms,  to  encourage   risk-taking 
That  volumes  of  traffic  will  double  within 

the  next  25  to  35  years  is  known.  Which 
political  party  will  be  lodged  firmly  in  the 
minds  of  the  electorate  for:  (a)  reducing  this 
awful  death  rate;  (bi  making  the  going  a-id 
coming  from  work  more  palatiible;  ici  dome; 
It  wlihout  grossly  violating  the  taxpayer's 
purse;  and  (dl  doing  it  quickly  is  a  question 
wjiich  can  be  answered  only  by  political 
leadership  aware  of  a  trend  and  seeking  a 
pattern  of  action. 

PART     IX :      NEGROtS— NO     LOKCER     A     POWERLESS 

MiNORrrv 
"If  nonwhites  continue  to  hold  the  same 
proportion  of  J.jbs  in  each  occupation  as  in 
1964.  the  nonwhite  unemployment  rate  in 
1975  Will  be  more  than  5  times  that  for  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole  .   .   . 

"If  trends  in  Tipgrading  the  Jobs  of  non- 
whites  continue  at  the  same  rate  as  in  re- 
cent years,  the  nonwhite  unemployment  rate 
In  1975  would  still  be  about  2'^  tim»s  that 
for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole."— Report  to 
President  Johnscn  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Technology.  Automrition,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress,  Febru.iry  1966. 

Negroes— No  longer  a  poucrlcss  minority 
In   1960,  one  out  of  10  Americans  was  a 
Negro. 

Today,  one  out  of  9  Americans  is  a  Negro 
In  10  years,  one  out  of  8  Americans  will  be 
a  Negro. 

As  has  already  been  shown  the  makeup  of 

tomorrows  elector.-.te  will  be  radically  dif- 
ferent from  yesterday's  electorate;  and'  *^  of 
tomorrows  voters  will  live  In  or  near  .Ameri- 
ca's cities.     Consider  these  additional  facu- 

If  present  trends  continue.  Negroes  will 
equal  or  outnumber  whites  in  8  of  the  10 
biggest  cities  in  the  United  States  within  the 
next  generation. 

Negroes  also  will  make  up  one-third  of  the 
population  in  most  of  our  30  biggest  cities 

Negroes  will  find  it  within  their  power  to 
control,  in  the  next  generation,  the  city 
governments  of  New  York,  Chicago  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  Balti- 
more, atid  Newark. 

Washington.  DtC.  also  among  the  ten  big- 
gest cities.  Is  pushing  toward  a  75  percent 
Negro  population.  Only  Houston  and  Los 
Angeles  are  not  moving  to  Nezro  majority 
status.  ^ 

Civil  rights  leiders— and  Democrats— are 
no  strangers  to  these  sutistics.  Louis  Martin 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  makos  the  observation  that  the 
'possibility  of  .Negroes  winning  the  mayor's 
seat  in  some  of  oor  major  cities  is  very  real." 

And  Paul  Hope  reports  in  The  Evening 
Star,  Washington,  DC,  that  although 
"Some  Democr.it  officials  are  Inclined  to  take 
the  view:  'Where  else  can  they  go?  They 
certainly  wouldnt  leave  us  for  the  Republi- 
can party.'  "  it  Is  nevertheless  "true  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  made,  and  is  making 
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irore   effort  than  the  Republicans  to  pull 
Negroes  Into  party  activities." 

Like  all  other  minorities,  especially  when 
packed  Into  specific  xirban  areas.  Negroes 
have  tended  more  and  more  toward  bloc  vot- 
ing. While  the  Republican  Party  was  the 
original  "civil  rights"  party,  and  far  ont- 
s'-.lnes  the  Democrat  Party  even  today  in 
terms  of  commitment  and  accomplishment. 
It  has  lost  all  but  about  7  percent  of  .he 
Negro  vote.  The  Democrat  city  organlzatlc  ns. 
outside  the  South,  have  Incorporated  Negro 
leaders  much  more  In  party  organlaatU.ns, 
they  have  provided  more  patronage,  taey 
b.ive  shown  more  paternalism  and  finally 
they  have  become  associated  In  the  minds 
not  only  of  nonwhlte  but  of  all  voters  with 
more  Jobs  for  Negroes. 

Today,  even  In  the  South,  the  Negro  voter 
shows  much  greater  Interest  In  the  Democrat 
Party.  We  are  told  that  school  housing,  vot- 
ing rights,  desegregation,  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  civil  rights  In  general  have  been 
the  great  friction  points  Insofar  as  the  Negro 
voter  Is  concerned.  Yet  the  basic  need  for 
employment  seems  to  be  the  real  "first." 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  great  Republican 
opportunity. 

Negroes  and  business 
The  Negro  can.  of  course,  be  trained  for 
the  skills  needed  In  Industrial  plants.  The 
one  vocational  area  where  he  Is  least  ob- 
servable, however.  Is  that  loosely  defined  as 
the  small  business-commercial  area,  the  tra- 
ditional training  ground — In  addition  to 
farming — for  poor.  Immigrant  minorities 
working  their  way  up  to  the  great  middle 
class. 

Republicans  could  sponsor  a  wide  variety 
of  training  programs,  even  financial  assist- 
ance programs,  to  enable  the  nonwhlte  to 
learn  business  and  commercial  operations, 
to  become  managers  or  owners  of  the  many, 
many  service-type  establishments  needed  In 
urban  areas. 

If  the  Republican  Party  has  a  certain  af- 
finity toward  "business,"  it  should  use  its 
connections  to  attract  the  ambitious,  tal- 
ented young  Negro  toward  business  and  com- 
mercial careers,  with  the  goal  o'  ownership 
or  management  of  an  enterprise. 

It  Is  an  appeal  that  is  less  blatantly  politi- 
cal and  less  paternalistic  than  that  used  by 
Democrat .  city  bosses,  and  yet  it  could  be 
the  constructive  and  effective  means  to  trans- 
form the  outlook — and  dissolve  the  bloc- 
votlng  pattern — of  the  nonwhlte. 

Negroes  and  unions 

One  of  the  problem  areas  for  Negroes  Is 
the  segregated  membership  policies  of 
unions,  particularly  th';  craft  and  trade 
unions.  Recently.  NAACP  executive  director 
Roy  WUklns  pointed  to  the  anomoly  of  sup- 
port for  civil  rights  legislation  by  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor,  but  a  refxasal  to  carry  out 
such  policies  by  many  union  locals — the 
level  at  which  It  really  mattered  In  terms 
of  apprenticeship  training  and  actual  Jobs. 
Mr  WUklns  pointed  out  that  some  unions 
were  even  virglng  the  Importation  of  skilled 
Europeans  rather  than  supporting  training 
programs  at  home  for  unskilled  workers, 
which  category  would  Include  many  Negroes. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  more  Negroes  In 
unions  today.  There  Is  more  opportunity 
for  Negroes  In  union  leadership  posts.  With 
the  much  more  rapid  turnover  of  rank-and- 
file  union  membership,  the  old  chain  of 
command  can  be  disrupted.  If  he  remains  in 
his  union  and  gains  sufficient  seniority  the 
bright,  ambitious  Negro  can  find  more  room 
at  the  top. 

Young  Negro  men,  particularly,  can  and 
must  receive  readily  Identifiable  Republican 
encouragement.  For  Negro  teenagers  had 
a  late-1965  unemployment  rate  that  was 
three  times  Its  1953  level. 

And  all  Negroes,  In  late  1965.  had  an  un- 
employment rate  almost  double  their  1953 
rate,  despite  low  overall  unemployment  and 


a  booming,  wartime  economy  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  argument  that  the  Negro  can't  be  won 
by  the  Repu))llcan  Party,  according  to  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javtts,  ttirns  In  some  degree  on 
the  natiore  of  the  1>60  campaign.  John  P. 
Kennedy.  In  his  race  lor  the  presidency,  made 
a  strong  effort  to  capture  the  votes  of 
Negroes  and,  In  the  end,  won  68  percent  of 
their  votes,  althougH  Richard  Nixon,  as  Vice 
President,  had  an  enviable  civil  rights  record. 
In  his  book.  'Order  of  Battle.'  Senator 
Javits  says : 

"Yet  this  argume»t,  more  than  anything, 
points  up  a  need  for  resolute  action  by  the 
Republican  Party;  It  does  not  Justify  a  'why 
bother'  attitude.  The  need  Is  to  have  our 
Party  foster  imagirmtive  and  effective  civil 
rights  measures— to  show  by  our  sincerity 
and  diligence  as  well  as  by  our  intelligence 
In  this  struggle  that  we  recognize  it  Is  for 
the  soul  of  our  Nation:  and  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  this  end.  not  only  at  election  time, 
but  In  between  elections  as  well.  Nor  can 
any  of  this  be  done  by  some  officeholders 
only;  it  must  be  a  national  party  effort" 

The  Senator  adds  that  Republicans  should 
not  overlook  the  faot  that  In  political  terms 
there  is  more  involvtd  in  the  civil  rights  fight 
than  the  votes  of  Negroes  alone : 

"In  my  1962  cami»aign,  for  example,  a  poll 
w.'is  taken  In  a  district,  which  I  carried  handi- 
ly and  which  was  Wjilte.  Anglo-Saxon,  Prot- 
estant., with  a  repqtalion  for  being  hostile 
to  civil  rights  activism  and  to  minority 
groups  in  general.  Xt  was  found  that  among 
the  various  reasons  given  as  to  why  voters 
backed  me  my  strong  stand  on  civil  rights 
ranked  first.  'The  peUsters.  surprised  at  such 
findings,  went  bacU  for  another  sampling — 
and  the  results  wert  the  same. 

"This  experience  etrengtl^ened  my  convic- 
tion that  the  strug^e  for  civil  rights  touches 
deeply  the  conscleace  of  all  American.";,  for 
they  know  in  their  hearts  that  what  hurts 
any  minority  hurts  every  minority." 

Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  understood 
this  when  he  fougUt  for  the  rlglits  of  Negro 
troops  in  America's  Armed  Forces. 

Senator  John  ShIrman  Cooper  understood 
this  when  he  fougftt  for  a  better  education 
ior  Negro  children. 

And  Senator  Ev^ett  McKinley  Dtoksen, 
in   effect,  wrote   the   book. 

With  the  simple  ftocts  of  population  growth 
and  migration  bringing  control  of  8  out  of 
America's  10  bipgapt  cities  within  the  po- 
tential control  of  Kegroes  In  tlie  next  gen- 
eration, RepublicLttis — particularly  on  the 
national  level — fac«  an  opportunity  equal  to 
that  of  the  Dcmocmts  in  the  1930  s. 

Edward  W.  Brooke,  a  Republican,  a  prac- 
tical politician.  an<i  a  Negro,  says: 

"In  competitive  America,  skills,  training, 
ambition,  knowledge  and  acquaintances  are 
what  count — these  are  the  products  of  in- 
vestment and  devtfopment  over  many  gen- 
erations. There  is.  I  think,  no  other  mean- 
ingful way  to  examine  the  'Negro'  problem." 
And  It  is  here.  s»ys  Brooke — G.O.P.  candi- 
date for  the  Sen-ite  from  Massachusetts — 
that  the  Negro's  netds  are  greatest.  The  abil- 
ity to  compete — miin  to  man.  skill  to  skill, 
degree  for  degree — •Will  not  be  bestowed  upon 
Negroes  magically,  feasrs  Brooke. 

Mere  passage  of  time,  lie  says,  will  solve 
nothing  for  the  gap  is  widening.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  unetiployment  among  Negro 
teenagers  today  isi  3  times  what  it  was  In 
1953. 

Concludes  Brooke : 

"The  solution  wOl  not  be  easy  It  will  re- 
quire much  more  than  passing  and  enforc- 
ing laws  dealing  with  the  surface  aspects  of 
equality  of  oppoftunlty.  It  will  require 
working  with  the  human  stuff  which  Is  the 
real  measurement  (if  equality.  And  the  task, 
however  massive,  ]|iust  be  faced.  Racial  in- 
equality permeatea  every  a.ipect  of  our  na- 
tional life:  no  doviesUc  or  foreign  Isstie  Is 
more  Important. 


Concludes  Michigan's  Governor  George 
Romney,  "The  Republican  Party  has  the  op- 
portunity to  play  the  crucial  role  In  rebuild- 
ing faith  In  the  authentic  American  Revolu- 
tion. .  .  .  (It)  mtist  work  without  respite, 
(and)  dedicate  itself  with  unalloyed  devotion 
to  the  task  of  securing  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans." 

EPn,oo 

These  past  60  years  have  brought  us  from 
Kitty  Hawk  to  Venus. 

The  future  is  not  Just  a  fresh  page  on  the 
calendar,  but  a  time  when  things  are  basic- 
ally different  and  it  is  arriving  at  a  voracious 
speed  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  whether  we 
are  ready  for  it  or  not. 

What  will  it  be  like?  Take  the  wildest 
speculation  you  can  Imagine  and  then  square 
It  and  then  cube  the  result  and  the  answer 
still  wont  be  big  enough  to  match  the  truth 


VIETNAM  IS  A  GUDBAI.  QUESTION 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month.  I  addressed  the  Senate  to 
state  my  strong  conviction  that  America 
must  not  leave  the  world  In  doubt  about 
its  resolution  to  see  through  the  grim 
conflict  in  Vietnam.    I  said: 

This  war  has  become  far  too  deadly  to 
tolerate  further  shadow  shows.  The  orieni^U 
aggressors  should  look  behind  the  screen  to 
see  that  the  tiger  Is  real. 

It  Is  highly  Important  that  America's 
voice  come  through,  loud  and  clear  and  offi- 
cially. There  is  no  second  American  voice 
However  hard  some  may  try  to  mount  one.  it 
is  a  false  voice. 

The  August  20  edition  of  the  London 
Economist  in  its  lead  article  entitled 
••This  is  the  Tiiird  World  War,"  taking 
note  of  the  recent  emergence  of  Marshal 
Lin  Plao  as  the  apparent  sunccessor  t« 
Mao  Tse  Tung,  has  provided  a  further 
exposition  of  this  point  in  light  of  later 
exents.    I  quote  the  following  excerpts; 

And  Mao  has  picked  out  Lin  Plao  as  his 
chief  assistant.  The  meaning  is  clear.  Ma" 
Tse-tung.  now  almost  mystical  In  his  cer- 
tainty. Is  not  backing  down  one  Inch  from 
his  hopes  of  ideological  expansion. 

This  is  the  most  important  fact  about  Asia 
today.  It  Is  the  background  against  which 
the  debate  on  American  policy  In  the  Far 
E.ist  has  to  be  measured.  Whether  th' 
United  States  has  a  Job  to  do  In  Asia  Is  no* 
at  bottom,  something  to  be  decided  in  Wasli- 
Ington.  It  has  already  been  decided  in  Pe- 
king. Tlie  Americans  were  a  Pacific  power 
long  before  they  became  an  Atlantic 
power  •   •   '. 

The  Russians  took  a  long  step  In  the  right 
direction  at  Tashkent  this  year,  when  thfv 
declared  their  Interest  in  the  stability  of  tl:' 
Indian  subcontinent:  but  they  have  still  no" 
been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  say  out  lord 
that  China's  idea  of  universal  revolution  :^ 
a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  the  world.  Thtv 
probably  will  in  tlie  end.  But  meantime  the 
Americana,  and  the  Americans  alone,  are  l:i 
a  position  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem man  of  the  1960s:  Mao  the  evange!i.=' 
with  his  hot  gospel  of  guerrilla  llberatlor. 
turked  under  his  arm  •  •  •. 

The  argument  Is  about  how  much  strength 
will  be  needed,  and  where  It  can  best  bo 
applied   •    *    *. 

Until  and  unless  there  la  solid  evidence 
that  China  does  not  Intend  to  do  what  Lin 
Plao  says  it  wants  to  do,  or  cannot  do  it.  tlie 
only  safe  assumption  for  the  Americans  or 
anybody  else  to  make  Is  that  the  Chine  ? 
mean  every  word  they  say.  That  is  where 
any  sober  Asia  policy  »tart«  from  •   •   •. 

Marshal  Un  Plao  saw  the  connection  all 
right  for  China's  purpanea  [between  Vietnam 
and  other  guerrilla  wars]    In  the  article  on 
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people's  war  that  the  Peking  central  com- 
mittee has  just  commended:  "The  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  will  see  *  *  •  t}Mt 
what  the  Vietnamese  people  can  do,  they  can 
do  too." 

China  has  nominated  Vietnam  as  a  test- 
case  for  what  it  claims  to  be  a  new  kind  of 
war.  It  Is  a  land  war,  fought  bv  relatively 
small  formations  of  very  brave  mien  who  are 
prepared  to  persist  for  years  with  the  tactics 
of  ambush  and  terrorism  until  the  other 
side's  nerve  cracks.  Those  who  believe  that 
this  technique  of  peoples  war  should  be 
opposed,  because  lis  aim  Is  to  set  up  an  un- 
acceptable form  of  society,  have  Uttle  choice 
but  to  fight  it  on  Its  own  terms:  that  Is.  by 
a  land  war.  It  is  not  the  right  war  in  the 
right  pl"ce.  Defensive  wars  seldom  are.  It 
Is  not  the  sort  of  war  that  the  Americans 
wlU  be  able  to  bring  themselves  to  fight 
time  and  time  again  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  If  it  comes  out  right  in  Vietnam 
It  will  with  luck  not  have  to  be  fought  all 
over  again  elsewhere.  If  the  dissident  mi- 
nority m  South  Vietnam  fails  to  take  power 
by  force  of  arms,  dissident  minorities  in 
other  places  will  think  twice  before  tliev 
believe  Lin  Piaos  tip  that  they  are  on  to  a 
winner  •    •    •. 

Those  who  do  not  like  the  war  in  Vietnam 
but  equally  do  not  want  to  see  Mao  Tse- 
tung^s  beliefs  sweeping  across  Asia  In  a  wave 
of  guerrilla  wars,  have  a  dutv  to  ask  them- 
selves where  else  thev  think  the  wave  can 
be  stopped.  Thailand?  But  the  non-Com- 
munist Thais  are  not  going  to  call  for  help 
from  a  defeated  American  Armv.  and  in  any 
case  it  l3  logistically  much  harder  to  get  help 
into  Thailand  than  into  Vietnam.  Burma'' 
Not  on  the  cards.  India,  then?  But  the 
mind  swerves  away  from  the  difficulty  of  do- 
ing anything  to  help  that  fragile  country  If 
the  guerrillas  once  get  to  work  in  West  Ben- 
gal or  Kerala  or  wherever  •  •  *. 

The  deal  the  Americans  cannot  reasonably 
be  asked  to  strike  is  one  that  threatens  to 
sell  the  pass  to  the  whole  of  southern  Asia. 
This  is  Mr.  Johnson's  enormous  problem  It 
is  also  the  problem  of  those  who  crtUcise  his 
decision  to  take  America  into  the  war. 
Those  of  them— an  increasing  number— who 
agree  that  Amerwa  has  a  responsibility  to- 
wards the  non-Communist  nations  of  Asia 
cannot  dodge  the  question  it  poses.  How 
else  can  you  suggest  holding  the  line  If  not 
by  fighting  In  Vietnam? 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  substantial  portion  of  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  Economist — a  most  excel- 
lent article— be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mi'.  President.  China  is 
the  icey  to  the  probelm.  The  people  of 
Asia  understand  this.  Tliey  want  no 
part  of  communism  or  Clunese  imperial- 
ism of  any  kind. 

There  are  signs,  in  the  Philippines  in 
Thailand,  that  Asians  themselves  realize 
the  need  of  containing  the  Chinese 
01  agon. 

I  associate  myself  at  this  point  with  my 
Republican  coUeagues  who  have  called 
tiT  an  All-Asian  Peace  Conference.  It  is 
y^&l  that  such  an  initiative  gain  momen- 
'•im— and  that  the  impetus  for  this  con- 
I  re  nee  come  from  Asians  themselves 

Last  week,  I  spoke  of  the  grave  Uireat 
Oi  Communist  penetration  in  the  north- 
ea.st  frontier  of  Thailand.  I  salute  the 
crurageous  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand 
!;■':•  his  forthright  support  of  an  Asian 
^»  ace  Conference.  But  Thailand  stands 
-t  the  edge  of  the  vort€x  of  the  Vietnam 
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war.  What  about  the  other,  and  more 
powerful  nations,  more  distant  from  the 
center  of  battle  but  equally  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  peace?  Japan  has 
taken  up  the  cause,  but  what  about  India 
and  Indonesia?  Thej'  too  must  provide 
leadership,  if  this  effort  for  peace  is  to 
have  a  chance. 

The  President  has  recently  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  Umon  may  ultimately 
apree  to  a  nonproliferation  treatv.  This 
is  good  news  for  Asia— and.  if"  such  a 
treaty  were  consummated,  would  un- 
doubtedly strengthen  the  cause  of  peace 
in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  fires  of  conflict  rage 
more  deadly  each  day.  They  threaten  to 
break  out  beyond  the  bordei-s  of  Vietnam. 
Each  day  there  is  a  gieater  need  for 
American  forces  to  hold  the  line  in 
soutlicast  Asia.  We  have  accepted  tlui; 
task,  and  let  no  one  mistake  our  resolu- 
tion. 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Asia 
for  the  men  who  must  face  death  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam,  for  everv  person  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  v^ho  fears  a  third 
world  war,  that  the  leaders  of  the  world 
must  paiiistakingly  explore  every  turning 
in  the  labyrinth  to  peace.  When  we  fail, 
we  must  chalk  off  each  blind  alley  and 
patiently  begin  again.  We  must  bt'ware 
of  pitfalls  and  avoid  false  hopes,  but  we 
must  continue.  This  is  the  least  we  can 
do — and  our  friends,  even  our  adversar- 
ies, would  do  well  to  heed  danger  and  do 
Ukewisc. 

ExHiBrr  1 
This  Is  the  Thtrd  World  War 
There  is  no  M.io  but  Mao,  and  Lin  Plao  is 
his  prophet.  Tliat  is  wliat  the  past  week's 
events  in  Peking  boll  down  to.  The  com- 
munique from  the  Chinese  communists'  cen- 
tral committee  at  the  weekend,  followed  bv 
the  ominously  martial  tuII^  in  Pekln^  on 
Thursday,  with  a  uniformed  M:io  Tse-tung 
presenting  his  "close  friend  in  combat'  Lin 
Piao  to  the  people,  mark  out  unmistakably 
the  path  Mio  means  Chin.i  to  follow.  It  was 
pretiict.ible  that  the  central  committee  in 
the  sort  of  words  StaUn  once  made  Russians 
use  about  him.  would  duly  declare  Mr.o  Tse- 
tung  a  genius,  "the  greatest  marxisl-lenlnist 
of  our  era."  After  the  M.io-orgaui.sed  purges 
of  the  la.st  four  months,  and  his  baptism  in 
the  Yangtse  last  month,  this  was  inevitable. 
Like  all  monopolists  of  tempoml  power  from 
the  Roman  emperors  to  Stalin.  Mao  ig  spend- 
in?  his  last  ye:.rs  m  arranging  to  become  a 
god. 

What  was  not  Inevitable  is  the  emergence 
of  Marshal  Lin  Plao  as  China's  number  two 
and  the  meaning  this  has  for  China's  foreign 
policy.  The  only  other  Chinese  mentioned 
by  name  among  the  encomiums  to  Mao  in  the 
central  committee's  communique — and  twice 
at  that— is  Lin  Pi.ao.  At  ThursO-iv-s  rallv  in 
Peking  it  w.as  Ijn  Plao  who  took  precedence 
Immedately  after  Mao  himself,  before  the 
country's  president  and  pnme  minister  and 
the  communist  ptirty's  secretarv-peneral  It 
was  Lin  Plao  who  m.ide  the  main  speech  un- 
der the  approving  gaze  of  Chairman  Mao 
Sick  man  or  not.  palely  selX-effacmg  or  not 
the  defense  mtiitster  has  risen  to  --iie  rank  of 
Macs  chief  assistant  and  his  successor-ap- 
parent. He  has  done  this  partly  because  he 
can  speak  for  the  army,  and  partly  becau<=e 
he  has  loyally  used  the  armv  as  a  guinea-pig 
for  the  "cultural  revolution"  doee  of  salts 
with  which  Mao  is  now  purging  the  whole 
country.  But  Lin  Plao  has  probablv  risen 
for  ajaoiher  reason  too.  and  this  i.c  bad  news. 
A  year  ago  Lin  Plao  wrote  the  famous 
article.   "On  People's  War."  which  said  that 
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Chinas  foreign  poUcy  was  to  encourage  guer- 
rilla wars  in  the  "countryside  of  the  world"— 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America— in  order  to 
encircle  and  destroy  the  imperiarists  in  the 
"cities  of  the  world,"  North  America  and 
western  Europe.  The  year  that  has  passed 
since  Un  Pl;.o  wrote  his  article  has  been  a 
bitd  one  for  China's  foreign  policy,  in  In- 
donesia, in  Africa  and  now  even  in  North 
Korea.  It  wouK  have  been  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect China  to  whistle  its  revolutionary  tune 
under  its  breath  this  venr.  Not  a  bit  of  it 
The  central  committe  has  picked  out  the  L'n 
Plao  article  for  a  pat  on  the  back  as  a  scien- 
tific analysis  of  -the  world  revolution  of  our 
time."  And  Mao  has  picked  out  Lin  Plao  as 
his  chief  assistant  The  meaning  Is  clear 
Mao  Tse-tung.  now  almost  mvstlcal  in  his 
certainty,  is  not  backing  down  6ne  Inch  from 
his  hopes  of  lde«!ogIcal  expans  on. 

This  is  the  most  important  fact  about  Asia 
today.     It   is  the   background  against  which 
the  debate  on  American   policy  In   the  Par 
East    has    to    be    measured.     Whether    the 
United  States  has  a  Job  to  do  in  Asia  Is  not 
at  bottom,  something  to  be  decided  In  Wash-' 
Ington.     It    h.as    already    been    decided    in 
Peking.     The  Americans  were  a  Pacific  power 
long  before  they  became  an  Atlantic  power 
In   Europe  they  have   generaUv  had   a   com- 
forting layer  of  friendlv  countries  between 
them  and  their  main  potential  enemy    Ger- 
m.iny   or   Russia.     Across    the   Pacific:   there 
is  nothing  but  cold  water.     That  is  why  the 
Americans  sent  Commodore  Perrv  to  Japan 
a  century  ago,  when  all  thev  were  asking  of 
Europe  was  to  b«  left  alone  "by  It,     It  is  why 
they   now   have   virtually   no   choice    but    ti. 
resist  what  China  Is  trying  to  do      No  one 
else  can.     It  wlQ   take   the   other  Asians  at 
least  a  decade  to  summon  up  the  strength  to 
look    after    China    themselves.     The    British 
are  stili  snarled   up  in  the  non-sequitur  of 
thinking  that  belonging  to  Europe  mean5  not 
belonging    to   the   rest   of   the   world.     The 
Russians  took  a  long  step  in  the  richt  direc- 
tion  at   Tashkent   this  vear,  when"  they  de- 
clared their  interest  in  the  stability  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent;  but  they  have  still  not 
been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  say  out  loud 
that  China's  ide*  of  universal  revolution  is 
a   bell   of   a   way   to   run   the   world      Thev 
probably  will  in  the  end.     But  meantime  the 
Americans,  and  the  Americans  alone,  are  in 
a  position  to  do  Bomething  about  the  prob- 
lem-man  of  the   1960s;    Mao  the  evangelist 
v,iih   his   hot   go«pel   of   guerrUla   hbcration 
tucked  under  his  arm. 

None  of  this  is  really  in  dispute.  Mr 
Walter  Llppmann,  the  most  persistant  and 
intelligent  of  President  Johnsons  critics 
agrees  that  it  is  right  for  the  United  States 
to  use  its  strengtti  to  establish  a  balance  of 
power  against  the  Chinese.  The  argument 
IS  about  how  much  strength  will  be  needed 
and  where  it  can  best  be  applied. 

It  can  be  arguefl  that  in  the  end  the  whole 
b'uslncsfi    of    restraining    Chinas    missionary 
zeal  may  turn  out  to  be  much  easier  than  it 
looks  right  now.     China  is  a  very  poor  coun- 
try  indeed.     An   snlcle  on  page   720  argues 
that  lu  chances  of  ever  becoming  a  rich  one 
or  even  of  buildaig  up  a  modestly  successful 
Industry,  are  muck  dimmer  than  most  people 
have    'UEually    assumed.     If    China    does    re- 
main a  poor  country,  its  hope  of  lusDirinc 
revolutions    all    around    the    world    will    be 
rationed  by  the  amount  of  help  it  c.n  actu- 
ally send  to  would-be  revolutionaries.     Ai'<j 
that,  to  be  fair  to  Mao.  li  all  he  aims  to  do 
He   IS   not  an   expnniioiiist    in  the   sense   of 
wanting  to  push  CJima's  own  territory  beyond 
what  he   considers   its   historic   boundaries 
He  Just  wants  to  spread  the  good  word— bu' 
•out    of   the    bhrrel    of    a    gun"     Ten    vea-s 
hence.   If   China   Is  still   too   poor   to   export 
many  guns  and  many  missionaries,  Lin  Plao's 
thesis    about   "the   revolution    of   cur   time" 
could  look  as  punctured  as  President  Nasser's 
grandiose  alms  of  the  1950s  look  now      This 
Is  the  opthnistlc  way  of  looking  at  things 
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There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  hoping  that  the 
worst  win  not  happen.  But  It  la  not  a  baala 
for  policy.  You  lock  so  stupid  If  the  worst 
does  come.  Until  and  unless  there  Is  solid 
evidence  that  China  does  not  Intend  to  do 
what  Lin  Plao  says  It  wanu  to  do,  or  cannot 
do  It.  the  only  safe  assumption  for  the  Amer- 
icans or  anybody  else  to  make  U  that  the 
Chinese  mean  every  word  they  say.  That  Is 
where  any  sober  Asia  policy  stiirts  from. 

That  Is  where  It  starts  from.    Did  it  really 
have  to  lead  to  what  Is  happening  In  Viet- 
nam? Mr.  Johnson's  critics  say  that  It  n>ed 
not  have  done.    But  lately  It  has  looked  very 
much  as  If  some  of  the  steam  has  been  going 
out  of  the  critics'  arguments.     This  la  not 
because  they  like  this  singularly  beastly  war 
any  better  than  they  used  to.    Nobody  coes. 
It  Is  because,  If  one  leaves  aside  the  marxlsts 
and  the  honourable  pacifists,  a  good  many 
of  the  critics  are  finding  it  Increasingly  hard 
to   disagree   with   the   basic   premise   of   Mr. 
Johnson's  policy — that  It  Is  at  present  Amer- 
ica's Job  to  try  to  keep  China's  evangelism 
under  control.     Having  accepted  that,  they 
then  find  it  Increasingly  hard  to  suggest  any 
positive  alternative  to  doing  It  in  Vietnam. 
And  every  time  Mao  Tse-tung  does  something 
that  seems  to  Justify  everybody's  worst  fears, 
the  critics'  Job  gets  that  much  tougher.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Llppmann,  for  his  part,  has  walked 
into  a  couple  of  traps.    He  tried  to  argue  on 
July  26th  that  there  Is  no  connection  between 
the   guerrilla   war   in   Vietnam    ("one   small 
corner    of   the    world")    and    other    possible 
guerrilla  wars  that  might  follow  it  elsewhere. 
But  Marshal  Lin  Plao  saw  the  connection  all 
right  for  China's  purposes  In  the  article  on 
"people's  war"  that  the  Peking  central  com- 
mute* has  just  commended: 

"The  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  see  .  .  .  that  what  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  do,  they  can  do  too." 

That  was  one  trap,  and  Mr.  Llppmann 
dropped  Into  It.  The  other  is  bigger  and 
deeper,  and  goes  right  down  to  the  funda- 
mental question  about  the  whole  war:  how 
can  you  defend  the  non-communist  parts  of 
Asia  unless  you  are  ready  to  fight  a  war  in 
Asia?  Mr.  Llppmann  says,  quite  rightly,  that 
with  the  single  exception  of  Korea  in  1950 
the  United  States  has  always  avoided  land 
wars  in  Asia  like  the  plague.  So  he  argues 
that  the  Americans  should  discharge  their 
responsibility  to  the  Asians  by  means  of  sea 
and  air  p>ower  alone — which  means.  In  effect. 
by  air  power  deployed  from  aircraft  carriers 
and  from  Islands  off  the  Asian  mainland. 
But  Mr.  Llppmann  himself  has  scathingly 
pointed  out  how  limited  the  uses  of  air 
power  have  been  in  Vietnam.  If  air  power 
has  not  yet  succeeded  In  tipping  the  scales 
In  a  war  to  which  the  Americans  have  com- 
mitted 300,000  troops,  how  on  earth  can  it 
protect  non-conununlst  Asia  all  by  itself? 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  this  Is  now  an 
academic  argument.     China  has  nominated 
Vietnam   as   a  test-case  for  what   it   claims 
to  be  a  new  kind  of  war.    It  Is  a  land  war. 
fought  by  relatively  small  formations  of  very 
brave  men  who  are  prepared  to  persist  for 
years  with  the  tactics  of  ambush  and  terror- 
Ism    until    the    other    side's    nerve    cracks 
Those  who  believe   that   this   technique   ol 
"people's   war"   should   be  opposed,   because 
its-  aim  Is  to  set  up  an  unacceptable  form  o.'' 
soclety/have  little  choice  but  to  fight  It  or. 
lU  own  terms:  that  Is,  by  a  land  war.    It  Is 
not  the  "right  war  In  the  right  place."    De- 
fensive wars  seldom  are.    It  is  not  the  sort 
of  war  that  the  Americans  will  be  able  to 
bring  themselves  to  fight  time  and  time  again 
m  other  parts  of  the  world.    But  if  It  comes 
out  right  In  Vietnam,  it  will  with  luck  not 
have  to  be  fought  aU  over  again  elsewhere. 
If  the  dtesldent  minority  In  South  Vietnam 
falls  to  take  power  by  force  of  arms,  dlssidect 
minorities  In  other  places  wUI  think  twice 
before  they  believe  Lin  Plao's  tip  that  they 
Hre  on  to  a  winner. 


But  If  the  technique  of  'people's  war" 
does  succeed  In  Vietnam,  the  past  week's 
events  In  Peking  will  take  on  a  new  light. 
Those  who  do  not  Ifice  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  equally  do  not  want  to  see  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  beliefs  sweeping  across  Asia  In  a 
wave  of  guerrilla  wfcrs.  have  a  duty  to  ask 
themselves  where  else  they  think  the  wave 
can  be  stopped.  Tbailand?  But  the  non- 
communist  Thais  ate  not  going  to  call  for 
help  from  a  defeated  American  army,  and 
In  anv  case  it  Is  loglstlcally  much  harder  to 
get  help  into  Thail»nd  than  Into  Vietnam. 
Burma?  Not  on  tbe  cards.  India,  then? 
But  the  mind  swerfes  away  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  anything  to  help  that  fragile 
country  if  the  guerrillas  once  ^et  to  work 
in  West  Bencal   or  Kerala  or   wherever. 

The  fighting  In  Vietnam,  it  is  said,  could 
grow  Into  the  third  world  war      In  a  sense, 
It  alreiidy  is  the  thjrd  world  war.     It  Is  not 
by  the  Americans'  fhoice  that   this  has   be- 
come  a   tcsting-grolind   for   the   theories   of 
Mao   Tse-tunt;   and   Lin    Piao.      It    need   not 
have    been.     If    thele   were   any   reasonable 
grounds  for  thinkli^  that  a  communist  vic- 
tory  in   Vietnam   wOuld   not   be   followed   by 
communist    bids    for    power    in    tlie    rest    of 
Asia— starting     in     Tliailand.     and     moving 
from  there  towards  India— It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  make  a  stand  in  Vietnam.     It 
would  not  be  neceawry  If  Lin  Piao  had  not 
written  what  he  hM  written,  and   had   not 
now   been  given  M»o's   accolade   for   writing 
It.     It  would  not  b«  necessarj-  if  Russia  were 
able   to  assert   its  tuthorlty  over   the   com- 
muni.sts   of    south-»ast    Asia   and   guarantee 
that  a  stable  truce  line,  like  the  line  between 
the  two  parts  of  aermany.  could  be  drawn 
along  the  Mekong  between  a  communist  In- 
dochina   and    a    nfn -communist    Thailand. 
If    either    of    thosa    things    applied,    a    deal 
could   be  done   in  Vietnam   tomorrow.     The 
only  lo.sers  would  bf  those  South  Vietnamese, 
Buddhists  and  Catiiolies  alike,  who  keep  on 
telling  anyone  wh(|  will  ll.sten  that  they  do 
not   want  to   be  rtiled  by  communists.    It 
wotild   be   a   cynical   deal;    but    it    could   be 
struck 

The  deal  the  An\erlcans  cannot  reasonably 
be  asked  to  strike  Is  one  that  threatens  to 
sell  the  pass  to  tht  whole  of  southern  Asia. 
This  is  Mr.  JohiiEon's  enormous  problem 
It  Is  also  the  problem  of  those  who  criticise 
his  decision  to  take  America  into  the  war. 
Those  of  them— aa  increasing  number — who 
agree  that  AmerlO  has  a  responsibility  to- 
w-^ards  the  non-cuHnmunlsta  nations  of  Asia 
cannot  dodge  the  question  It  poses.  How 
else  can  you  suKgeet  holding  the  line.  If  not 
by  fighting  In  Vietnam'' 


AHEAD.  AMERICAN  HEALTH  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  AFRICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT FOUKDATION  AND  ITS 
GOOD    DEEDB 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  am  quite  proud  and 
vei-y  grateful,  at  the  generous,  philan- 
thropic exertions  of  a  group  of  Americans 
callin'4  themselves  AHEAD,  to  serve  man- 
kinds  needs,  AHEAD,  which  stands  for 
American  Health  Education  for  African 
Development,  is  carrying  the  tradition 
of  private  philanthropy  in  aid  of  the 
health  of  the  people  of  Africa,  a  tmdition 
which  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  fabled 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  includes  the  noble 
name  of  Albert  Schweitzer. 

Since  its  creation  in  1963,  AHEAD  has 
embarked  on  programs  of  nursing  educa- 
tion, plant  research,  recruitment  of  spe- 
cialists and  proTislon  of  training  fellow- 
ships. A  few  days  ago.  I  met  with  the 
president  of  tfte  AHEAD  Foundation, 
Mrs.  Susan  Baifley  Bloom,  to  listen  to  a 


laudable  venture  it  has  undertaken.  Its 
latest  project  is  the  establishment  of  a 
nursing  education  center  in  the  western 
African  nation  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
foundation  is  receiving  full  cooperation 
from  the  host  government  and  is  receiv- 
ing some  support  from  the  U.S.  Ag?ncy 
for  International  Development.  On  its 
own,  AHEAD  must  provide  $400,000  foi- 
construction  of  necessary  buildings.  I 
offer  my  sincere  hopes  that  my  fellow 
citizens  all  across  this  land  will  partici- 
pate in  this  humanitarian  undertaking. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks there  be  included  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  me  from  Mr.  "William  C.  Gibbons. 
Director  of  Congressional  Liaison,  AID, 
recardins  the  activities  of  AHEAD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  amont; 
the  peoples  of  Africa  the  scourge  of  dis- 
ease is  a  continuing  threat  to  progres.s 
and  to  nece.ssaiT  economic  development 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  work  of  the  AHEAD  Founda- 
tion, and  the  fine  example  it  has  set  for 
private  American  Initiative  in  Africa, 
ExHiBrr   1 

DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE,    ACENCY 

rOR   INTERN.^TIONAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

Washington,  DC.  August  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Because  of  your 
interest  in  cases  of  participation  In  our  pro- 
gram by  private  Inslitvitions.  I  wanted  yoti 
to  know  of  the  help  we  are  receiving  from 
the  American  Health  Education  for  Afric;'. 
Development  Foundation  (AHEAD)  of  whicli 
Mrs.  Susan  Bagley  Bloom  is  the  founder  and 
President. 

One  of  the  countries  in  Africa  being  as- 
sisted bv  American  public  and  private  agen- 
cies Is  Sierra  Leone.  Since  its  independence 
In  1961.  It  has  maintained  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment respecting  the  rule  of  law.  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary,  and  freedom  of  speech 
It  has  the  oldest  university  in  We.st  Afrlc 
(Pourah  Bay  College)  and  is  hospitable  u, 
private  enterprise.  / 

Yet  it  needs  assistance  /n  its  efforts  to 
raise  the  level  of  well  being  of  the  Slerni 
Leone  people.  One  of  the  important  need^ 
as  confirmed  by  a  recent  World  Health  Or- 
ganization study.  Is  a  Nurses  Trainln-: 
School.  And  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Sierra  Leone  Government,  a  project  ha.N 
been  e;=^tabli=!hed  combining  the  efforts  of  m 
private  .^merlcan  Foundation  (AHE.^Di.  th^ 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Developmei  ' 
and  the  Sierra  Leone  Government. 

As  Its  contribution  to  the  Nursing  Educa- 
tion project.  AHEAD  has  agreed  to  provide 
$400,000  for  construction  of  a  nurse's  dormi- 
tory and  classroom  building  AID  is 
financing  the  professional  services  of  fo'u 
American  nurses  from  Freedmens  Hospit  :'. 
Washington,  DC.  They  are  assisting  ..- 
teachers  and  advisors  In  the  new  school 
The  nurses  arrived  at  Freetown  early  th:.'; 
month.  The  Sierra  Leone  government,  as  r.*; 
part  of  the  project,  will  construct  a  nursira 
education  center  and  provide  operating  ex- 
penses estimated  at  $56,000  a  year.  Although 
the  govermnent  has  a  modest  budget.  It  is 
keenly  interested  In  the  nursing  project  and 
is  prepared  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  m 
making  the  school  a  successful  undertaklne 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wii-LiAM  C.  Gibbons, 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison 
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NEARLY    $5    BILLION    EARMARKED 
OVER    5 -YEAR   PERIOD   FOR   NEW 
AIRLINE  PURCHASE  OF  PLANES 
Mr.    KUCHEL.      Mr.    President,    the 
State  of  California  long  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  major  breeding  groimd  for 
outstanding  advances  In  aeronautics  and 
a  major  aircraft  production  source 

Naturally,  it  was  highly  pleasing  to 
learn  that  American  Airlines  are  ear- 
marking almost  $5  billion  for  procure- 
ment of  new  flight  equipment  over  the 
next  5  years.  This  announcement  car- 
ries momentous  meaning,  affecting  boUi 
our  broad  national  economy,  as  it  ulti- 
mately will  do,  and  the  entire  American 
transportation  structure  experiencing 
and  looking  forward  to  startling  evolu- 
tionary changes. 

An  interesting  and  challenging  a.spect 
of  the  situation  Is  tha*  of  all  civil  air- 
planes on  order  fully  two-thirds  are  de- 
signed for  short-  and  medium-haul  op- 
eration. This  Is  good  new.s  for  small 
communities  in  our  Nation;  they  can  an- 
ticipate better,  more  commodious,  more 
attractive  service  as  piston-driven  air- 
craft are  supplanted  by  new  turboprop 
and  pure-jet  types. 

The  current  purchase  intentions 
graphically  demonstrate  California's 
key  role  in  the  airframe  industry  and  the 
f'Cope  of  the  program  also  means  that 
beneficial  stimulus  for  emplovment  and 
economic  activity  will  be  widespread 
across  our  Nation.  Of  the  recorded  pres- 
ent orders  aggregating  $4.8  billion,  Cali- 
fornia manufacturers  will  produce  232. 
valued  at  $1.4  billion,  most  of  them  in 
plants  in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  concentration  of  procurement 
from  California  manufactuiers  con- 
tinues a  long-established  preference.  Of 
all  airline  planes  now  in  service,  nearly 
63  percent  have  been  built  in  my  native 
State.  Further  evidence  of  the  vital  part 
our  airframe  industry  plays  in  helping 
meet  national  needs  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Ia.st  year  more  than  33  percent  of  all  pas- 
senger-miles flown  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  were  on  planes  which 
passed  through,  began,  or  ended  flights 
in  the  State. 

The  air  transport  industrv  has  dem- 
onstrated boundless  faith  in  the  future 
by  assuming  such  a  heavy  obligation  to 
recognize  the  m-gency  of  progre.ss  and 
sustaining  its  vigor.  I  congratulate  the 
industry  because  the  new  and  improved 
equipment  will  yield  faster,  pleasanter. 
more  dependable  service  for  P8.s.sengers 
and  shippers.  The.se  orders,  besides 
stimulating  plant  expansion  and  provid- 
ing steady  jobs  for  large  numbers  over 
an  extended  period,  will  rea.f^.rm  U  S 
leadership  In  world  aviation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  26  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
\vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
&■■>  follows: 

Over  5-Year  Period    .$408  Billion  Ear- 

•MARKCD  fob  New   Airline  Pl.snes 

(By  Paul  G.  Edwards) 

^  ^  L  r'*""""  currently  are  committed  to 
m»  \i  ''i'"o'^  vionh  of  new  airplanes  dur- 
ing the  five  years  ending  1970,  the  AIt 
'r.msport  Association  said  yesterday 
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This  sum  la  eqnal  to  8«  per  cent  of  the  in- 
dustry's present  tS.S  billion  Investment  in 
aircraft  and  almost  equals  its  t4.»6  billion 
m  gross  revenues  for  1965. 

The  figures  represent  only  firm  orders  for 
aircraft,  excluding  opUons  and  tentati\e  or- 
ders for  supersonic  transports. 

The  ATA  said  tliat  the  country's  sched- 
uled airlines  have  recentlv  been  reinvesting 
83  per  cent  of  their  revenues  in  new  equlD- 
meut  and  adding  heavUy  to  their  debt  for 
the  purcha.'^e  of  planes, 

SOME    DOUBTS    RAISED 

It  is  this  expanding  debt  that  has  raised 
doubts  in  some  minds  over  the  ability  of  the 
airline  industry  to  absorb  the  costs  of  new 
aircraft  being  developed-the  jumbo  Jets 
that  will  cost  about  $25  million  apiece  and 
t.'ie  SSTs  that  will  range  up  to  J40  million 
each. 

Only  25  Jumbos,  all  490-passenger  Boeing 
.47s,  are  Included  in  the  current  list  of  air- 
planes on  order.  All  25  are  to  be  delivered 
to  Pan  American  World  Airwavs.  Others 
have  been  ordered  by  foreign  alrrines. 

Of  the  825  planes  to  be  delivered  in  the 
:D66-70  period,  the  first  140  were  delivered 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
Manufacturers  are  having  some  trouble  keep- 
ing .schedules,  the  ATA  noted,  partlv  because 
of  demands  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  About 
15  per  cent  of  the  185  deliveries  scheduled 
for  the  lat;t  six  months  of  the  vear  may  ro 
over  to  1967,  the  Association  said. 

DIVISIOV    OP    ORDERS 

The  plane  currently  most  popular  with 
tlie  airlines  Is  the  medium-range  Boeing  727 
Tiie  carriers  have  223  of  the  7276  in  service 
and  another  177  on  order. 

Of  the  short-range  Jets  on  order,  the  Doug- 
las DC  9  leads  with  159  commitments  fol- 
lowed by  the  Boeing  737  with  71. 

In  the  long-range  field,  there  are  90  Boeing 
(0-s  and  73  Dougl.^6  DC-8s  in  order.  The  707 
is  the  long-range  leader  with  212  in  service 
loilowed  by  the  DC-8  with  135 

Tlie  Falrchlid-Hlller  FH-227  leads  m  orders 
among  turboprop  aircraft  with  56  The 
Lockheed  Elecira.  with  116  in  use  by  air- 
lines, IS  still  the  in-service  leader  among 
turboprops  followed  by  the  F-27,  predecessor 
of  the  FH-227,  with  50.  eaecessor 
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MURDER  IN  THE  REDWOOD 
GROVES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  administration  recom- 
mended legislation  to  set  aside  an  area 
of  virgin  redwood  growth  in  northern 
California  as  a  national  park. 

I  was  pleased  to  introduce  that  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate,  along  with  other 
Senators,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike. 

Surely,  any  reasonable  person  would 
concede  immediately  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  and  the 
future  of  the  great  Republic  to  be  able 
visually  to  recognize  some  of  God's  won- 
ders which  still  e.xist  on  this  globe  2  000 
years,  in  .some  instances,  after  they  first 
began  to  live. 

We  have  had  much  trouble  pushing 
our  redwood  legislation  alons,- 

Yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  excellent  article  bv  Merlo 
J.  Pusey,  entitled  "Murder  in  the  Red- 
wood Groves."  which  describes  wloat  is 
taking  place  in  perhaps  tl;e  last  area  of 
virgin  redwoods,  some  of  which  were  liv- 
ing at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Wa.shington  Po.st  article  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjbcord 

as  follows: 

J.rt-RDES  IK  THE  ReDWOOD  GROVKS 

Z'  (By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

Orick    Calif— visitors  drawn  here  by  the 

rising  controversy  over  the  creation  of  a  Red- 
woods National  Park  should  prepare  for  a 
shock.  What  they  encounter,  along  with  the 
most  famous  trees  in  tbe  country,  is  scarred 
and  mangled  arboreal  graveyards. 

Many  superb  groves  have  been  preserved  m 
28  sute  parks  containing  more  than  48  000 
acres  of  virgin  redwoods.  Great  credit  is  due 
the  conservatto*  groups  and  the  State  of 
California  for  staying  the  ax  and  the  chain 
saw  in  these  areas.  Tet  the  most  vivid  im- 
pression that  many  visitors  carry  away  l«  the 
spectacle  of  denuded  hillsides  once  glorious 
with  trees  that  ln-ushed  the  skv. 

A  century  agq,  the  awe-insplrtng  Seouola 
.Semperrirens— the  tallest  things  alive— cov- 
ered nearly  two  million  acres  north  of  San 
San  Francisco.  Now  only  vestigial  patches 
are  left,  and  even  in  the  parks  the  vrtitor  is 
likely  to  be  almcBt  blown  off  the  highway  by 
a  huge  truck  hiulmg  another  load  of"  the 
national  heritage  to  market.  In  the  m'll 
towns,  sawdust  biuners  befoul  the  air  and 
cloud  the  sky. 

ONE    DOLLAR    AND   TWENTY    FIVE    CENTS    AN    ACRE 

Once  the  magnificent  redwood  forests  be- 
longed to  the  Government.  Shortsighted 
politicians  practically  gave  them  awav 

After  the  gold  rush  to  California  in  1849 
thousands  of  distppolnted  miners  sought  to 
recoup  their  fortunes  In  the  forests  of  the 
\\e.st.  An  indulgent  Government  sold  them 
redwood  lands  for  as  little  as  $1.25  an  acre 
under  the  Homestead  Act.  In  manv  other 
mstancer.  the  Government  collected  nothing 
at  all  from  poacbers.  It  was  an  era  of  ex- 
ploiutJon,  and  no  one  In  Washington  was 
thinking  of  the  consequences. 

By  the  turn  of  the  centurv,  virtually  all 
the  redwoods  were  in  private  hands  Then 
the  big  lumber  companies  began  to  move  In 
^ow  they  have  forced  out  most  of  the  small 
owners  and  independent  loggers.  V?hen  the 
Government  seeks  to  reclaim  part  of  what 
It  pave  away,  the  big  companies  ask  as  much 
as  $5000  to  $20,000  an  acre. 

This  background  is  one  strong  reason  whv 
many  conservatioBusts  insist  that  Congress 
should  now  plunge  in  with  a  major  effort  to 
correct  a  sorry  phase  of  history  by  creatine 
a  Redwoods  National  Park,  but  the-e  are 
niany  unresolved  questions  as  to  what  form 
th;s  national  effort  should  take  Some 
groups,  including  the  Save-the -Redwoods 
League,  have  been  busy  since  1918  Cali- 
fornia has  been  using  its  influence,  authoritv 
and  funds  to  set  aeide  choice  redwood  groves 
since  1927.  Should  Congress  merelv  round 
out  the  redwood  groves  already  protected  or 
Should  It  undertake  a  major  conservat.on 
enort  of  Itsi  own? 

A    NATURAL    CATHFDR.AL 

After  much  controvcrsv.  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration committed  itself  to  a  redwood 
park  of  modest  site  npar  Crescent  Citv  and 
not  far  from  the  Oregon  border.  Thi<:  42  000- 
acre  area  would  include  two  state  redwood 
parks  I  Jedediah  SBi;th  and  Del  Norte  Coas-  , 
and  seven  miles  of  attrariivc  Pacific  shore- 
line extending  .southward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Klamath  River. 

Some  of  the  most  superb  trees  .n  existence 
are  In  the  Jed  Smith  preserve.  The  mighty 
cmn.amon-brown  pii;:irs  of  the  Frank  Stout 
Gro\e.  rising  to  a  height  of  340  feet  with  one 
tree  20  feel  in  diameter,  create  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  cathedral  One  is  inclined  to  speak 
softly  in  the  presence  of  this  natural  majesty 
The  monarchs  that  inhabit  the  remainder 
of  the  Mill  Creek  watershed  are  scarcelv  less 
Lmpressive  and  thuee  are  enchanting  waikf 
along  the  Mil!  Creek  Tr.iil  and  the  Nlckerson 
Ranch   Trail.     This  northern  portion  of  the 
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Administration's  proposed  park  would  also 
Include  a  picturesque  stretch  of  the  Smith 
River  which  already  provides  Bwlnunlng, 
beaching  and  fishing  and  has  campsites  along 
Its  timbered  banks.  „     ^     „     ^ 

The  Del  Norte  Coast  Redwood  State  Park 
Is  less  impressive,  but  It  has  a  rare  sweep 
of  the  big  trees  down  to  the  Pacific  shore 
and  a  beauUful  drtve  within  sight  of  the  sea. 
There  Is  an  extensive  beach,  and  nearby 
Crescent  City  Is  a  favorite  base  for  salmon 

fishing.  .  .„  ,   »r     » 

Joining  of  the  Jed  Smith  and  Del  Norte 
parks  would  bring  all  of  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed  under  unified  protection,  a  sig- 
nificant advantage.  Tlie  disastrous  floods  of 
1955  demonstrated  that  supposedly  protected 
redwoods  may  nevertheless  be  In  critical 
danger  uniese  the  entire  watershed  in  which 
they  stand  U  under  control. 

A  very  heavy  storm  took  down  more  ttian 
600  giant  trees  on  the  flats  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler Forest  partly  because  the  cut -over  slopes 
of  the  Bull  Creek  watershed  above  acceler- 
ated the  runoff.  Since  then,  conservationists 
have  been  frantically  buying  up  and  restor- 
ing the  denuded  watershed  to  protect  the 
trees  downstream.  ,    ,  »^ 

Despite  all  these  pluses,  the  Administra- 
tion's park  would  have  serious  limitations 
Most  of  the  ancient  trees  that  once  covered 
the  land  between  the  two  state  parks  have 
been  cut.  The  section  to  be  annexed  north 
of  Jed  Smith  Is  also  an  ugly  wilderness  of 
stumps. 

HELP     NEIDED    ELSEWHEKE 
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More  serious  Is  the  complaint  that  this 
project  would  not  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  saving  of  redwoods  now  In  peril. 
Many  conservationists  feel  that  the  Mill 
Creek  redwoods  can  be  protected  without 
Federal  control  and  that  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  should  be  located  elsewhere. 

Their  emphasis  has  centered  attention  on 
the  Redwood  Creek  area  near  Orlck.  Kdgar 
Wayburn.  vice  president  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
told  a  Senate  Interior  subcommittee  in  June 
that  "a  Redwood  Creek  park  would  add  to 
the  state  parks  four  times  as  many  acres  of 
virgin  forest  as  the  proposed  Mill  Creek 
park."  The  Redwood  Creek  drainage  is  s.ild 
to  offer  the  only  large  area  of  unbroken 
redwood  forest  outside  the  state  parks. 

Creation  of  a  national  park  combining  the 
existing  Pralrte  Creek  Redwood  State  Park 
with  a  large  part  of  the  Redwood  Creek  drain- 
age was  recommended  by  a  National  Park 
Service  task  force  In  1964.  Its  position  has 
been  seriously  weakened,  however,  by  the 
slaughter  of  trees  on  the  west  side  of  Red- 
wood Creek.  Some  fine  stands  remain  on 
the  east  bank  and  up  the  slopes,  but  even 
so.  a  trip  up  Redwood  Creek  Is  somewhat 
disappointing. 

Its  valley  Is  rather  narrow  and  the  slopes 
steep.  Some  experts  Insist  that  Its  trees  do 
not  match  the  scenic  quality  of  those  In 
Rockefeller  Forest,  Mill  Creek  or  Prairie 
Creek. 

This  judgment   Is  not  necessiirily   altered 
by   the    fact   that   Redwood    Creek    has    the 
tallest  known  trees  in  the  world.    One  of  Its 
■  giants  soars  367  feet. 

PENALTY  OF  1SOI.ATTO.V 

In  deference  to  the  public  Interest  In  -.he 
tallest  trees.  Interior  Secretary  Udall  pro- 
posed that  they  be  saved  as  a  separate  unit 
of  the  Redwoods  National  Park.  But  this 
tiny  preserve  of  1400  acres  In  Redwood  Creek 
would  be  many  miles  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Administration's  park  on  Mill  Creek. 
Considering  the  frequency  of  floods  In  this 
area,  some  experta  fear  that  the  tallest  trees 
would  not  long  survive  as  an  isolated  group. 
With  other  parte  of  the  watershed  cut  ever 
as  Itimberlng  continues,  the  tallest  trees 
would  be  exposed  to  heavy  gravel  invasions 
from  the  stream. 

This  Is  one  reason  for  the  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  locating  the  national  park  on 


Redwood  Creek.  Th9  effect  would  be  to  save 
the  tallest  trees  and  much  of  the  extensive 
watershed  on  which  they  stand. 

The  No.  1  plan  of  the  Park  Service  task 
force  called  for  a  5$.6O0-acre  park  In  this 
area.  The  Sierra  CU*>  would  add  about  40.- 
000  acres  to  this,  making  a  large  park  which 
might  cost  from  $14(0  million  to  .$400  mil- 
lion.    This  price  tag  Is  the  big  problem. 

Included  In  this  complex  would  be  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  staUe  parks  (Prairie  Creek) 
and  the  Golden  Bluffs,  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque beach  with  an  elk  herd  and  the  scenic 
gem  of  the  whole  a«aa— Fern  Canyon.  The 
almost  vertical  wall*  of  this  winding  gorge 
are  covered  with  feras  and  moss.  Its  minia- 
ture loveliness  Is  in  (striking  contrast  to  the 
soaring  trees  only  a.  short  distance  away. 

There  is  still  sorae  talk  of  locating  the 
Redwoods  National  fark  in  Rockefeller  For- 
est of  Humboldt  St$te  Park  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  31.000  acres  of  public  land  In 
the  King  Range  area  between  Humboldt  and 
the  Pacific.  Here  U  to  be  found  the  mag- 
nificent Avenue. of  tbe  Giants,  but  this  Is  the 
region  which  has  sufTered  severely  from 
flooding  and  it  offers  little  opportunity  for 
the  conservation  of  ledwoods  that  are  not  al- 
ready in  public  ownarshlp. 

LONG-RUN    ECONOMY 

No  doubt  the  choice  will  be  between  Mill 
Creek  and  the  Smltli  River  on  one  hand  and 
Redwood  and  Pralrte  Creeks  on  the  other. 
If  Congress  is  in  aa  expansive  mood.  It  may 
well  choose  the  bolder  and  more  cosily  plan. 
There  is  a  realistic  way  of  -looking  at  it. 

In  the  past,  conservation  agencies  have 
Invested  about  $25  tniUlon  in  redwood  lands 
that  todav  are  proUably  worth  $250  million. 
A  park  that  might  cost  8150  million  today 
would  doubtless  ha  worth  many  times  that 
sum  a  few  years  hence  when  virgin  redwoods 
on  private  lands  will  be  rare. 

And  apart  from  Intrinsic  values,  the  less 
costlv  effort  may  w«ll  be  a  source  of  reproach 
to  our  children  If  they  have  to  view  redwood 
graveyards  where  Cnce  stood  the  crowning 
glory  of  nature. 


AID  TO  INTJONESIA 
Mr.  FU1.ERIGHT.     Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days,  thefe  have  been  a  number 
of  obviously  Inspired  stories  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  Is  getting  feady 
to  start  again  an  aid  program  to  In- 
donesia.   For  example,  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  27  expresses 
the  hope  that  tha  United  States  can  start 
granting  aid  on  tin  emergency  basis.    It 
points  out  that  President  Johnson  may 
be  urged  to  issue  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination of  tha  kind  required  by  law 
before  the  progifim  can  be  resumed. 
The  article  ob$erves.  also,  that — 
Eventually  the  United  States  hopes  to  have 
a  full  comolement  or  officers  from  its  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Tlie  article  continues: 

They  would  work  in  the  United  States 
Embassy  here  andj  not  in  a  separate  building 
as  before.  j 

Mr.  President,  we  seem  never  to  learn. 
It  was  only  after  the  Sukarno  govern- 
ment had  forced  the  United  States  to 
abandon  its  ai«l  program  and  ejected 
USIA  that  the  American  presence  be- 
came meager  enough  to  permit  the  In- 
digenous nationnlist  forces  In  Indonesia 
to  turn  on  and  turn  out  representatives 
of  Peking  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
the  overwhelming  presence  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Communist  countries  which 


helped  to  precipitate  the  bloody  events  of 
early  this  year. 

I  am  not  against  the  renewal  of  aid  to 
Indonesia.  But  I  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  renewing  that  aid  in  a  frarne- 
work  of  the  overwhelming  presence  which 
always  seems  to  have  accompanied 
American  aid  programs. 

I  would  hope  the  administration  would 
do  everything  it  can  to  make  Indonesia 
a  trial  cp.se  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
multilateral  aid  program  so  that  the 
United  States  will  not  need  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  i-ich  patron  helping  and 
guiding  the  impoverished  poor  relation. 
I  commend  to  the  administration  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Ausust  25,  1966,  where  It  is  pointed 
out  that — 

To     embrace     the     country's     new    rulers 
publicly  could  well  hurt  them. 

The  editorial  continues  that — 
Multilateral    channels    certainly    are    in- 
dicated   as    the    wisest   means   of   providing 
such  aid. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  insert 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  27.  and  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  August  25,  1966.  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  27.  1966 1 
Renewed  US.  Aid  to  Djakarta  Urged — Tuhn- 
iNG  Point  Expected  in  Relations  With 
Indonesia 

Djakarta.  Indonesia,  August  26.— The 
State  Department  is  preparing  a  report  for 
President  Johnson  reconumendlng  that  he 
authorize  renewal  of  large-scale  American  aid 
to  Indonesia. 

Informed  sources  here  said  today  th.it 
Prei^ident  Johnson  was  expected  to  issue  a 
■Presidential  determination,"  required  by 
law  before  the  aid  program  could  be  restuned 
The  statement  would  be  expected  to  ex- 
plain that  continued  United  Stales  aid  to 
Indonesia  was  'in  the  national  interest"  and 
to  express  confidence  in  Indonesia's  ability  to 
put  sacli  aid  t-o  good  use. 

Observers  viewed  this  expected  "Presiden- 
tial determination"  as  a  crxiciai  turning  poir.r 
in  Indonesian-American  relations,  severelv 
damaged  bv  Indonesia's  pro-Peking  poUov 
beiore  last"  fail's  unsuccessftU  Communis', 
coup. 

Tlie  United  Suites  had  sent  about  $800- 
mlUlon  worth  of  aid  to  Indonesia  country 
t>efore  the  program  ended  in  March,  1963 
The  Informed  sources  Indicated  that  Indo- 
nesia already  had  presented  a  ntmiber  of 
specific  requests  for  aid,  mainly  in  areas  n 
food,  fibers  rind  spare  parts.  Indonesian  oi- 
flclals  have  emphasized  that  they  hope  tv.e 
United  States  can  .start  granting  aid  'on  an 
emergency  basis"  before  the  end  of  the  ye^^r 

RECENT    MOVES    CITED 

American  officials  here  have  recommended 
that  the  United  States  comply  with  at  leu.-  ' 
some  of  Indonesia's  requests.  They  ha'..' 
pointed  to  Indonesia's  agreement  with  M. - 
laysia.  ending  her  three-ye.ir  confrontation 
of  that  nation,  and  decisions  of  the  People  > 
Consultative  Congress  last  June  as  signs  th.it 
Indonesia's  present  leaders  will  govern  the 
country  in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  Congress,  besides  revoking  President 
Sukarno's  of  President  for  Life,  recommended 
that  the  Government  change  its  economic 
and  (oreign  policies.  la  recent  years  Indo- 
nesia Issued  a  series  of  regulations  restrict- 
ing private  enterpirse  while  promoting  So- 
cialism. 
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Eventually  the  United  States  hopes  to  have 
a  full  complement  of  officers  from  its  Agency 
for  International  Development.  They  would 
work  In  the  United  States  Embassy  here  and 
not  in  a  separate  building  as  before. 

The  first  tangible  sign  of  re-introduction 
of  the  American  aid  program  was  the  per- 
manent assignment  here  of  a  "program  econ- 
omist," now  making  preliminary  analyses 
of  specific  requests  by  the  Indonesian 
Government. 

Stephen  Ives,  associate  assistant  Far  East 
administrator  for  the  Agencv  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  le.-ives  Indonesia  to- 
morrow after  a  three-dav  fact-finding 
mission. 

WASniNUTON    AWAITS    REPORT 

He  is  expected  to  report  to  Washington  on 
the  extent  of  the  Indonesian  Government's 
needs  and  on  technical  and  legal  problems  of 
re.<;uming  the  program. 

The  United  Slates  was  reported  to  hope  to 
resume  the  United  St..tes  Information  Serv- 
ice program,  wliich  was  discontinued  last 
year  in  Indonesia,  A  U.S.I.S.  officer  recently 
was  assigned  to  the  American  consulate  iii 
Surabaya,  capital  of  Ea.st  Ja\a  and  Indonc- 
^ias  second  largest  city. 

American  sources  said  the  United  States 
did  not  expect  to  reopen  American  libraries, 
nm  by  the  U.S.I.S.  and  sometimes  the  object 
of  anti-American  demonstrations,  because 
they  would  make  obvious  largeu  for  more 
such  demonstrations.  More  Information 
officers  might  return,  however,  to  run  separate 
educational    and   cultural    programs. 

One  aspect  of  a  return  of  American 
influence  to  Indonesia  might  be  the  reopening 
of  the  country  for  American  investment'' 
Indonesian  officials  have  indicated  their  de- 
sire for  foreign  investment,  at  least  on  a 
limited  scale.  'Hiey  also  have  said  thev  arc 
ready  to  negotiate  debts  involved  in  national- 
izing private  enterprises  owned  by  foreigners. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  25,  1966] 
Aid  fob  Indonesia 
While  Americans  have  been  absorbed  with 
Vietnam,  a  political  upheaval  of  far  greater 
importance  has  been  under  way  in  .Southeast 
Asia's  richest,  most  populous  and  potentially 
most  powerful  country.  The  armv  lake-over 
In  Indonesia,  after  an  abortive  left-wing 
coup,  has  halted  a  twenty-year  trend  toward 
Communist  ascendancy  that  was  accom- 
panied by  adventurism  abroad  and  economic 
decline  at  home. 

The  outcome  of  Indonesia's  internal  con- 
flict is  not  yet  certain,  however.  President 
Sukarno,  shunted  to  one  side,  remains  in 
office.  The  army  hesitates  to  remove  him 
because  he  remains  the  svmbol  of  national 
independence  and  unity:  he  retains  wide- 
spread support  in  the  countrv— and  even 
some  backing  in  the  armed  forces.  The  na- 
tlons  two  largest  political  parties  have  en- 
tered into  a  uicit  alliance  with  Sukarno  to 
strengthen  their  own  influence. 

Meanwhile,  economic  problems  abound 
And  the  staggering  mass  slaughter  of  Com- 
munists and  pro-Communists— which  took 
ttie  lives  of  an  estimated  150,000  to  400  000— 
has  left  a  legacy  of  subsurface  tension  that 
may  not  be  eased  for  generations. 

Tills  situation,  described  bv  Times  corre- 
spondent Seymour  Topping  "in  a  series  of 
articles  concluding  today,  rai.ses  critical  ques- 
tions for  the  United  States.  Washington 
wisely  lias  not  Intruded  into  the  Indonesia 
lurmoll.  To  embrace  the  counirvs  new  rul- 
ers publicly  could  well  hurt  them  Thev 
.hemselves  want  to  retain  a  neutralist  pos- 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  large  inter- 
national loan— perhaps  as  much  as  a  half- 
oiillon  dollars- to  fund  Indonesia's  debts 
stabilize  the  currency,  finance  essential  im- 
ports, halt  inflation  and  start  economic  re- 
covery.    Multilateral  channels  certalnlv  are 
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indicated  as  the  wisest  means  of  providing 
such   aid. 

The  approaching  meetings  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  'Tokvo  Club"  of 
Indonesia's  non-Communist  creditors  are 
where  the  initial  steps  should  be  taken.  But 
more  will  be  needed,  and  it  is  vital  that  the 
United  Slates  play  a  positive  role  in  build- 
ing an  international  aid  consortium. 

Indonesia  Is  deeply  fragmented  by  politi- 
cal, religious  and  regional  conflicts.  The 
danger  of  civil  war  persists.  Early  progress 
toward  economic  revival  could  provide  un- 
derpinning for  the  political  stability  Indo- 
nesia   needs. 
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DROUGHT    AND    WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  Pre.sidcnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  coii.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  stal,ement  pre- 
pared by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  TMr, 
Jordan  1  on  the  subject  of  drought  and 
water  development,  and  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Eastern  Idaho  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow,s; 
Statement  by  .Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho 
The  drought  of  1966  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
has  again  emphasl.;ed  the  need  t-o  conserve 
every  drop  of  runo.T  from  our  watersheds,  A 
good  share  of  our  precipitation  falls  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  When  there  is  frost 
in  the  ground,  if  the  weather  turns  unseason- 
ably warm  or  if  we  have  warm  spring  rains, 
the  runoff  from  our  mountains  becomes  un- 
manageable. High  water  overflows  the  banks 
of  our  streams  and  rivers  causing  flood  dam- 
age to  our  farms,  towns,  highway.s,  bridges 
and  railway  lines.  Valuable  top  soil  Is 
washed  away  and  fish  life  is  damaged  because 
of  sUtation.  Precious  water  badly  needed 
during  the  summer  and  fall  seasons  is 
wasted.  In  a  low  rain  and  snow  year  this 
waste  permits  the  devastating  effects  of 
drought. 

We  can,  through  proper  range  and  forest 
management  and  through  constructing  dams 
on  our  watersheds  and  using  e\ery  possibility 
for  additional  storage,  stabilize  .-^nd  control 
for  full  utilization  our  all-important  water 
resources.  In  addition  to  flood  control  and 
irrigation,  we  can  develop  electrical  power 
and  use  the  reservoirs  behind  dam?  for  swim- 
ming, boating,  fishing  and  other  water  sports. 
Picnic  and  camping  areas  can  be  developed 
along  reservoir  shores  and  tlie  streams  below 
dams  can  be  improved  for  fishing  and  recrea- 
tion because  their  channels  will  be  per- 
manently improved. 

Water  development  programs  that  have 
been  carried  out  in  Idaho  are  the  result  of 
the  full  cooperation  of  Idaho  people,  the  State 
Legislature  and  Idaho's  Congressional  dele- 
gation. The  Congress  of  the  United  St.ites 
has  always  been  helpful  to  us  and  the  Federal 
money  that  has  been  furnished  to  reimburs- 
able reclamation  is  being  repaid  on  schedule 
On  March  1.  1966.  Congressman  George 
Hansf.n-  and  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Iiite.-ior  and  asked  that  studies  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  several  Eastern 
Idaho  projects  as  a  development  package 
Included  were  the  Lynn  C.-andall  Dam  which 
I  suggested  several  years  ago  to  replace 
Burns  Creek,  a  recharge  of  the  Snake  River 
Plain  lava  beds  with  flood  waters  through 
diver,>;ion  dams  which  I  have  been  advocating 
since  before  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1962  a 
two  dam  project  on  the  Wood  River  which 
would  furnish  irrigation,  flofxi  control  and 
stabilize  one  lake  level  for  recreation  near 
the  famous  Sun  Valley  and  two  low  level 
dams  near  Thousand  Springs  for  pooling  of 


return  flow  water  which  could  be  pumped 
back  for  use  on  such  divisions  as  the 
Salmon  Falls  tract,  the  Oakley  Pan  and  the 
Raft  River.  Other  members  of  Idaho's  Con- 
gressional delegation  have  supported  this 
proposal 

I  am  pleased  at  the  favorable  response  re- 
ceived from  all  over  Idaho  on  the  plan.  An 
indication  of  this  support  is  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Eastern  Idaho  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  a  meeting  in  Rexburg  on 
August  20.  1966. 

RFsoLimoN  OF  Eastern  Id\ho  Chambers  of 

CoMft!ERCE 

Whereas,  the  Eastern  Idaho  Ch.imbers  of 
Commerce  meeting  in  Rexburg.  Idaho  this 
20th  day  of  August  19G6,  have  recognized  the 
prime  importance  of  industrial,  municipal 
and  agricultural  water  in  the  development 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  of  Eastern  Idaho 
in  particular,  and 

Whereas,  the  Eastern  Idaho  Chambers  of 
Commerce  are  great  Iv  concerned  with  the 
necessity  of  the  fullest  development  of  high 
altitude  water  storage  and  other  headwater 
sources,  and. 

Where.is,  there  is  now  pending  considera- 
tion of  Iegls!.'U»on  for  a  Souihe.astern  Idaho 
development  project  and  a  Southwestern 
Idaho  developnjent  project:  Now  therefore  be 

Resolved.  Tlitt  the  Governor,  members  of 
the  State  legislature,  the  Idaho  State  Water 
Development  Board,  members  of  the  Idaho 
Congressional  delegation  and  members  of  the 
Congress  be  uiged  to  coordinate  all  water 
development  planning  projects  to  encourage 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  all  waters 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  following  the  principal 
of  upstream  project  development  first  and 
including  underground  aquifers  by  re- 
charge projects  suggested  bv  reports  of  fed- 
eral agencies  and  all  other  source  water  de- 
velopment and  that  these  groups  be  further 
urged  to  initiate  other  appropriate  action 
to  insure  the  completest  possible  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources,  and  that  fur- 
thermore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  go  on  rec- 
ord as  requesting  these  agencies  of  the  vari- 
ous governmental  units  to  work  toeether  in 
bringing  about  ahis  fullest  possible'devclop- 
ment  at  the  erirliest  possible  date 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Alex  D  Creek, 

President. 


Attest: 


Bob  Steiling. 

Secretary, 


THE  KEY  TO  FREEDOM— ADDRESS 
BY  HON  WILLIAM  BENTON.  U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  UNESCO,  AU- 
GUST 29,   1S66 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.-iden; 
when  one  thinks  of  U.S.  influence 
throughout  the  world,  one  tends  to  think 
in  terms  of  military  and  economic  might , 
Another  powerful  force,  although  a  sub- 
tler one.  is  the  u.se  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Indeed.  English  has  become  the 
"international"  language. 

This  fact  it  ably  pointed  out  in  a 
speech  given  on  August  18  by  former 
U.S.  Senator  William  Benton,  of  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Benton,  now  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  UNESCO  and  publisher  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca.  made  the 
address  to  the  annual  convention  of 
Hadassah. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  hLs  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow3*i 

Thi  Kit  to  Freedom 
(Address  by  Senator  William  Benton.  Hadas- 
sah-8    6a<l    national   convention,    Tuesday 
eyenlng,  August  18,  1966.  Sberaton  Boston 
Hotrt.  Boston,  Maw.) 

It  la  a  unique  experience  to  receive  an 
award  the  arat  of  a  new  series,  which,  if 
Hadassah-s  publicity  Is  to  be  believed.  U  In- 
spired by  my  own  career.  I  am  deeply  moved 
by  your  charity  and  grace.  As  my  old  Irlend 
and  colleague  Governor  Stevenson  once  said, 
after  a  particularly  generous  Introduction. 
••I  don't  know  whether  Madam  Chalrm;in  Is 
going  to  Heaven  for  her  charity,  or  to  Hell 
for  her  falsehoods." 

However,  any  momentary   lapse   In   your 
selection  process  In  my  own  case  Is  more 
than  atoned  for  In  your  choice  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  second  Key  to  Freedom  Award, 
my  friend  OrvlUe  Fteeman.  a  distinguished 
governor    and    a   powerful   Cabinet    member 
with  the  stamina  of  an  agricultural  Moses. 
What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
Hadaaaah  to  plan  a  series  of  awards  bearing 
the  name  "Key  to  Freedom"?    The  story  of 
Hadossah  Is  one  of  the  forging  and  the  self- 
less sharing  of  keys  to  freedom.    Since  your 
founding  by  that  great  woman  among  great 
American  women,  Henrietta  Szold.  your  his- 
tory has  been  written  large  In  generous  re- 
sponse wherever  humankind  has  bec:toned 
for  assistance. 

II  your  children  and  your  husbands  do  not 
know  sufficiently  of  Hadassah's  deeds  of  edu- 
cation and  mercy,  they  may  learn  something 
of  them  in  the  Encyclopnedla  Brltannlca. 
Its  article  on  Hadassah  was  written  by  that 
distinguished  scholar,  humanist  and  Zionist. 
Abram  Sachar.  the  President  of  Brundels 
University  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  a  trustee. 

I    am   told    that   the   word   Hadassali    goes 
back  to  a  Babylonian  word   for  bride      An- 
other meaning  of  Hadassah  Is  myrtle  branch. 
And  I  find  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Erltan- 
nica  says  of  myrtle  that  It  was  "held  oy  the 
ancients  as  sacred  to  Venus  and  used  as  an 
emblem    of    love".     I    shall    not    talk    abou: 
these    classical    and    delectable    themes    or 
yours.     I    have    selected    a    theme    perhaps 
more  suitable  for  the  publisher  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannlca.  and  of  the  Merrlam- 
Webster  Unabridged  Dictionary.     My  theme 
will  be  the  English  language  as  a  potential 
key  to  freedom.     Some  of  you  may  find  this 
subject    controversial.     Some    of    you    may 
even  object  to  It.     But  at  least  It  seems  to 
me  more  suitable  for  a  speech  at  a  banquet 
than  does  Venus  and  the  emblems  of  love. 
Or  at  least  for  a  speech  so  soon  after  dinner. 
Except  for  our  lexicographers  and  linguis- 
tic scholars,  most  Americans  haven't  noticed 
the     remarkable     growth     of    our    English 
language   around   the   earth.    For  example. 
I've  observed  that  In  Paris,  the  home  of  the 
world   language   of   recent   centuries,   about 
two-thlrdfl  of  UNESCO's  work  Is   now  con- 
ducted In  English.     Twenty  years  ago  It  was 
only  a  half.    The  late  Edward  Murrow— one 
of  my  successors  in  charge  of   the  United 
States  Information  Agency — agreed  with  me 
that  no   objective  of   that   agency  over   tr.e 
next  one  hundred  years  could  be  more  im- 
portant   than    the    spread    of    the    English 
language.    Ed  Murrow's  and  my  agreement 
here  wasn't  chauvinism,  though   to  some  it 
may  seem  so — as  indeed  this  speech  to  some 
may  sound  chauvinistic.    Nor  were  we  verg- 
ing   Into    so-called    cultural    Imperialism — 
though  this  speech  may  lay  me  open  to  the 
charge.     Mr.  Murrow  and  I  felt  that  this  ob- 
jective was  In  the  world's  Interest,  and  not 
merely     that    of     the    United    States.     The 
greater  Interest  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
interest  of  the  world. 

In  our  own  time.  English  has  supplanted 
French    as    the    principal    language    In    the 


world  of  diplomacy,  in  the  marketplace  and 
even  the  boudoir,  and  It  has  ousted  French 
as  the  language  meet  useful  to  the  traveler 
everywhere  in  Europe  except  In  France  and 
Belgium— and  throughout  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The     French     gofernment     continues     to 
resist.     Indeed,  it  yips  In  anguish.     A  couple 
of  ye.irs  ago  PiesUJpnt  de  GauUe  instructed 
the'  members    of    the    French    Academy    to 
write    their    communications    In    French.      I 
was     amused     when     Roger     Seydoux.     the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  UN.  wrote  me  In 
French  from  his  ollice  in  New  York  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  nXf  65th  birthday.    Yet  he 
knows  that  I  do  not  speak  French,  arfd  he 
spe.iks  English  as  we!!  as  I  do.    Thus  France 
aggressively    contiHT'CS    to    promote   its    lan- 
guage.   France  boa»ts  the  teaching  of  French 
In  30.000  all-French  schools  throughout  the 
world.      (In    the    C»se    of    Nicaragua   alone, 
when    I    was    AssHlar.t    Secretary    of   State 
twenty  years  ago.  I  recall  there  were  seven 
radio  broadcasts  of  French  les.sons  each  week, 
under    the   sponsorship   of   the   French   gov- 
ernment.) 

But  English  has  come  to  the  front  rapidly 
in  the  last  century,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
swift    Increase    in    the    population    of    the 
United  States  and  vl  the  British  dominions— 
but  also  stimulated  by  the  role  of  English 
In   commerce,   conimvmicatlons,   science   and 
technologv.      In    our   country    we    produced 
not   merely   new   population   but   a   popula- 
tion   literate    la    English— because    of    our 
early  commitment   to   universal    education. 
Today  the  growttj  of  English  in  world-wide 
popularity  contlnties  to  accelerate.     Indeed, 
In  the  twenty-ona  years  since  World  War  II. 
English   has   adv.i»iced   further   than   in   the 
entire    preceding   century.      Inventions    that 
make      communloations      between      nations 
easier  have  Inevltubly  lent  themselves  to  the 
spread  of  EngUsH,  notably  motion  pictures. 
radio  and  television.     Even  though  non-En- 
gUsl^  sub  titles  rany  be  used  in  the  movies  or 
TV.   the   Engllsh-danguage   voices    inevitably 
carry  impact — ami  create  the  desire  to  un- 
derstand. 

Both  World  Wais  took  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  English  Into  places  where  they  had 
never  been  before.  Tod&y  airplane  travel 
takes  American  tourists  and  businessmen 
almost  everywhere.  And  wherever  American 
tourists  go.  they  carry  the  English  language 
In  their  brief  casts.  And  let  us  not  overlook 
our  visitors  from  abroad;  90.000  foreign  stu- 
dents are  attending  American  colleges  and 
universities  at  any  one  time  and  they  carry 
home  an  Improved  mastery  of  our  language. 
Even  the  embarrassing  reluctance  of 
Americans  to  laarn  foreign  languages  has 
helped   promote   our   language. 

The  thrust  behind  the  growth  of  English 
in  our  time  h*s  of  course  been  further 
accelerated  by  the  economic  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States.  The  scien- 
tific and  technological  preeminence  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  En^ish  in  the  new  and  under- 
developed countries.  African  countries,  even 
when  they  try  tc  emphasize  indigenous  lan- 
guages, turn  to  English  as  a  language  of  in- 
struction—to irtplement  their  educational, 
technological  aad  social  developmen't.  Scl- 
cntLsts  throughout  the  world  increasingly 
u.<;e  Engli.sh.  marely  as  an  example,  In  dis- 
cussing atomic  physics  among  themselves. 
And  many  seek  to  publish  their  findings  In 
English  to  assure  the  widest  possible  inter- 
national circulation. 

In  aviation,  la  shipping.  In  sports.  English 
is  already  a  near  universal  language.  When 
a  Russian  pilot  seeks  the  control  tpwer  at 
Cairn.  Egypt,  for  a  landing,  the  conversation 
will  be  in  Englfch.  When  you  fly  to  Israel, 
the  stewardess  announces  your  arrival  In 
Hebrew.  French  and  English  But  the  flight 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Israeli 
airline.  El  Al.  la  carried  on  in  Engli.sh— «ven 
within  Israel.    The  code  of  the  International 


Civil  Aviation  Organization  provides  that 
•in  t>»e  absence  of  an  'international  lan- 
guage* "  ptlou  have  the  right  to  request 
guidance  in  EnglUh  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  IS  estUnated  that  some  70  percent  ol 
the  world  s  maU  Is  written  in  English  and 
60  percent  of  the  world's  broadcasts  are  in 
English.  ,    ,    .       u 

There  are  41.000  teachers  of  English  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  this  not  tacit  recognition 
that  Englii'h.  not  Russian,  has  become  the 
world  language  of  science?  English,  not 
Russian.  Is  becoming  the  auxiliary  language 
of  nation  after  nation.  Every  year  the  Soviet 
Union  produces  100  million  books  for  export 
in  Enpllsh,  French.  German  and  Spanl.?h.  and 
the  major  emphasis  by  far  Is  on  English 
English  is  compulsory  for  eight  years'  sc'uoo.- 
ing  In  Japan,  where  thei-e  are  70.000  English 
teachers  in  .secondary  schools  alone.  It  i.s 
compulsory  In  a  growing  nvimber  of  coun- 
tries. ,  ,  ,  , 

For  at  lea;-'-  270  millions  In  the  world  t.  • 
div  English  Is  the  primary  language,  the 
mother  tongue.  Of  the  three-quarters  oi 
the  world's  jwpulatlon  who  speak  the  twelve 
main  existing  languages,  this  constituto: 
only  eleven  percent.  Twenty-five  percent  o: 
them  speak  some  form  of  Chinese,  and  elgh' 
point  three  percent  speak  Russian.  But  ir. 
the  last  four  hundred  years,  the  proportion 
of  native  speakers  of  English  in  the  world 
has  Increased  five-fold.  In  addition,  another 
270  million  people,  another  eleven  percer.- 
now  speak  English  as  a  second  lansuage— ;i 
total  of  more  than  half  a  billion  who  speak 
our  language.  This  almost  equals  the  mim- 
ber  who  speak  the  various  dialects  ol 
Clitnese. 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  earth's  popu- 
miion  speaks  nearly  three  thousand  so-called 
nnturnl  languages.  Here  is  Indeed  a  tower 
of  Babel,  and  this  figure  dramatizes  the  nceu 
of  mankind  for  a  single  tongue  of  unlvers:.! 
intellectual  di.?course.  Seven  hundred  lan- 
guages, in  total,  have  been  Invented  to  pro- 
vide the  single  tongue,  but  none  has  t.,ke:i 
hold.  What  is  the  choice  before  the  world 
Short  of  a  world  conquest  by  the  Russiai.-; 
or  the  Chinese,  U  is  a  clear  choice;  it  , 
English. 

Should  I  deplore  the  tendency  of  newly - 
independent  nations  to  seek  the  develop- 
ment of  an  indigenous  language,  as  a  pri- 
mary language,  even  If  It  Is  spoken  by  onv 
a  handful?  Perhaps  this  desire  Is  a  temp*:- 
rary  aspect  of  an  ardent  naUonalism.  Gael.- 
for"  ex.ample.  is  required  In  the  schools  ■•; 
Ireland,  but  it  is  not  prospering.  Some  oV- 
servers  believe  an  Indigenous  language  ;~ 
psychologically  Indispensable  to  the  cohesi.:. 
of  new  nations;  there  have  been  bloody  rlou- 
on  this  Issue  In  India  and  Ceylon.  Some 
.educators  believe  that  the  early  years  <; 
school  are  best  taught  In  the  language  ti.-^ 
child  hears  at  home.  This  may  be  tru*' 
I  shall  not  judge.  But  I  point  out  th,  • 
English  is  becoming  indispensable  at  t!.^ 
higher  levels  of  education.  All  of  the  read- 
ings in  the  more  advanced  courses  at  Heljrcw 
University  In  Jerusalem  are  in  English. 

In  his  article,  "Language  Barrier  to  Inter- 
national Life:  English  as  an  Internatlon..! 
Language",  Professor  Nesiah,  describing  h- 
experlences  in  Southeast  Asia,  declares: 

"Amidst  the  contending  nationalisms  v  •■ 
can  perceive  an  emerging  world  of  cor;- 
munity.  a  new  mankind  conscious  of  its  com- 
mon destiny.  .  .  .  Now.  with  no  preineci;- 
tated  plan.  English  has  become  the  langu.i-- 
of  much  of  this  Inter-communication.  I 
was.  paradoxically  enough,  the  main  l.in- 
guage  used  in  the  Asian  Relation!  Confer- 
ence in  New  Delhi,  the  Afrasian  Conferencf 
in  Bandung,  and  the  conference  of  Heads  o; 
African  Sfetes  in  Addis  Ababa.  It  won't 
seem  impracticable  and  unwise  to  refuse  tr.t 
aid  of  this  ready-made  tool  of  easy  communi- 
cation, no  longer  the  King-Emperor's  Engli.'.t 
btit  the  self-chosen  language  of  the  Irtf 
peoples^" 
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Many  peoples— perhaps  most— believe  their 
own  native  language  excells  all  others.    Cer- 
tainly the  French  most  passionately  among 
all  European  nations  believe  this.     They  are 
our  principal  avowed  opponents  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English.     They   were  the  flr.st   nation 
In  the  modern  worid  deliberately  to  promote 
their   language— as  a  cardinal   aim   of  their 
foreign    policy— and   through    it   their   cul- 
ture—.iround  the  world.    In  cur  time,  since 
you  ladies  were  infants— and  I,  alas   a  grown 
man — English,   to  the  despair  of  the  Fiench 
government.      has      been      corrupting      the 
vaunted  linguistic  purity  of  French— even  in 
France.     Anglais,  the  French  complain,  has 
corrupted  "Francais"  into  what  is  mockingly 
oiled  "Franglais".    Paris,  the  temple  of  the 
French   langtiage,   is  spattered   with   Frang- 
lais.      Parisians    eat    American-style    quick 
lunches  at  "le  snack  bar",  dance  to  "le  jazz 
hot"  at  "le  night  club",  and  worrv  about 
"le  parking"  for  "le  shopping'  at    "le  drug 
store".     We  Americans  use  French  expres- 
sions constantly  here,  and  we  are  delighted 
with    them.      The    language    we    Americans 
speak  IS  a  product  of  many  cultural  streams 
and  Is  constantly  being  enriched.     It  is  not 
by  nature  a  national  language. 

I  suspect  the  French  are  going  to  have  to 
resign  themselves  to  more  and  more  'Frang- 
lais". Let  those  who  object  call  the  process 
an  accident  of  history  rather  than  due  to 
any  intrinsic  merit  in  the  English  language 
Even  the  French  must  uitimatelv  confess 
that  English  has  become  the  language  more 
people  are  seeking  to  acquire  than  any  lan- 
guage In  history. 

President  Johnson  implies  recognition  of 
this  when  he  declares:  "An  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  English  can  contribute  dlrectlv 
to  greater  understanding  among  nations  It 
can  also  be  the  means  of  assuring  acce-^s  to  a 
treasure  house  of  man's  knowledge  about 
himself-ahout  his  political  experiments  his 
philosophies,  and  his  inner  human  needs." 

Is  it  not  obvious  that,  if  the  world  is  to 
achieve  a  peace  based  on  understanding  rath- 
er than  on  mutual  fear— if  it  is  to  solve  such 
universal  problems  as  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties— is  it  not  obvious  that  it  must  de- 
velop the  broadest  kind  of  dialogue  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth?  In  the  old  days 
such  problems  were  supposed  to  be  solved 
by  the  diplomats  and  statesmen  while  the 
people  hoped  the  diplomats  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  Today,  with  mass  communica- 
tions, there  Is  a  great  new  dimension  to  the 
global  dialogue.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that,  through  the  sheer  force  of  will  of  the 
peoples  Of  the  world,  their  instinctive  hope 
for  peace,  their  love  of  those  things  dearest 
to  them— home,  family,  securilv  freedom- 
is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  there  can  come 
a  new  chance  for  solutions  to  the  universal 
problems— perhaps  a  last,  best  chance''  If 
this  dialogue  Is  as  crucial  as  I  think  it  is 
isnt  It  obvious  that  It  would  be  greatly 
speeded  up  and  Implemented  if  conducted 
in  a  universal  language? 

Today  the  United  States  Government- 
through  AID.  the  Peace  Corps.  USIA  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Department  of 
Mate— IS  casually  engaged  In  leaching  Eng- 
lish abroad— with  the  little  finger  of  its  left 
hand.  At  any  one  time  35.000  men  and 
women  from  45  countries  are  studvlng  Eng- 
lish under  Defense  Department  "  auspices. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  world's  largest  student 
body  for  English-though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  examine  the  kind  of  English  taught! 

But  United  States  policies  by  and  large 
have  been  sloppily  conceived  and  Imperfectly 
coordinated.  This  has  led  to  fragmentation 
Of  efforts.  It  has  inhibited  an  effective 
overall  attack.  The  aim  of  the  government 
Ma  whole.  I  suggest  tonight,  should  be  ad- 
mitted openly  and  avowedly  as  the  teaching 
01  English  on  a  -world  scale. 

^J  ^^l^  ^'^  ^^**  "  ™^8:ht  be  possible  to 
'eacn  English  to  another  500.000.000  people 
lor  less  than  $2  billion.    Is  this  too  much' 


I  suspect  that  it  is,  at  least  at  present  But 
let  us  examine  it  as  a  goal.  It  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  need  is  for  bet- 
ter coordination  of  the  present  aciivitles  of 
our  government  and  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Our  goals  here  are  identical. 

For  a  start  I  propose  that  the  British 
and  Aine.'ican  governments  think  In  terms 
of  doubling,  then  quadrupling,  our  present 
efforts.  The  USIA  estimates  that  its  budget 
for  teaching  English  Would  have  to  be  tripled 
to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  its  overseas 
courses:  in  some  countries  it  would  have  to 
be  incretisea  ten-iold  merelv  to  meet  present 
demand.     Specifically.  I  propose: 

(  1  I  That  the  L'  S.  government  seek  to  work 
out  a  major  cooperative  elTort  with  Britain. 
Canada  end  other  English-speaking  coun- 
tries; 

(2i  That  the  United  States  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  private  organizations  and  foun- 
dations to  underwrite  special  research  to 
determine  the  most  effective  methods  for 
teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language  and 
for  promoting  such  teaching. 

The  new  techniques  of  films,  filmstrips. 
and  programmed  self-instruction  have  much 
to  offer  and  should  be  utilized  on  a  vast 
.scale,  coupled  with  radio  and  TV.  I  empha- 
size again  that  this  is  not  because  of  any 
special  pride  of  ours  in  the  English  lan- 
guage—but as  a  humanistic  service  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of 
communication  among  men.  I  suspect  that 
such  an  effort  may  pay  off  in  benefits  to  the 
developing  countries  at  a  far  higher  level 
per  dollar  than  most  of  our  AID  programs. 
(The  State  of  Israel.  l"m  told,  has  shown 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  teaching  He- 
brew to  people  wlio  have  never  spoken  the 
language— and  teaching  li  quicklv,  through 
the  ULPAN  System.  1 

(31  That  our  Administration  support  and 
the  Congress  adopt  legislation  to  encourage 
young  Americans  to  teach  English  abroad. 
NDEA  loans  to  college  studetus  now  are  for- 
given at  the  rate  of  ten  percent  a  vear  for 
a  maximum  of  five  years  if  the  recipient  en- 
gages in  teaching  after  graduation.  I  sug- 
gest that  new  legislation  set  a  forgiveness 
rate  of  20  percent  for  each  year  (to  a  maxi- 
mum of  five)  that  a  graduate  teaches  Eng- 
lish in  a  foreign  country. 

(This  proposal  will  not  only  help  to  fill 
the  thirsty  pipeline  with  teachers  of  Engli.sh. 
but  it  will  return  these  teachers  to  the 
United  States  better  educated,  and  better 
teacJiers  in  their  ow^n  land  i 

(4)  I  call  on  the  United  States  to  launch 
a  far  more  aggressive  unilateral  effort  within 
other  nations— in  teaching  English  as  a  sec- 
ond and  avowedly  international  language. 

What  I  am  saying  tonight  seems  so  obvious 
that  I  wondered  as  I  wrote  this  speech  that 
It  Is  being  said  so  rarely.  Do  you  know  about 
the  man  who  went  to  an  analyst  and  s.ild, 
"Doctor.  I  cant  remember  anything".  The 
doctor  asked.  "How  long  has  this  been  going 
on?"  The  patient  replied.  "How  long  has 
what  been  going  on?'  My  purpose  tonight 
is  to  tell  you  that  something  is  going  on. 
to  enlist  your  help  in  remembering,  and  to 
get  help  frcm  you  to  ensure  that  much  more 
goes  on  in  future. 

In  1950.  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that  seventy- 
six  percent  of  the  people  polled  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  the  Netherlands.  Norw.iy  and 
Finland  favored  the  leaching  of  "one  lan- 
guage in  all  the  worlds  schools— from  kin- 
dergarten up— so  that  the  new  generations 
would  grow  up  with  the  ability  to  speak  and 
understand,  in  addition  to  their  respective 
national  languages,  one  tongue  that  would 
have  universal  currency  and  validity".  (Only 
fifteen  percent  of  the  people  interviewed  were 
opposed  to  this,  and  nine  percent  were  unde- 
cided, i  Six  years  ago.  In  a  similar  poll  in 
the  United  States  alone,  the  majority  had 
grown  by  eight  percentage  points. 
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So  the  world  public  seems  to  unders:i:.nd 
the  problem,  and  the  opportunltv.  Bui 
where  is  the  leadership  required  for  mo-e 
concerted  actton?  The  leadership  has  been 
lacking  because  the  Americans  and  the 
English,  unlike  the  French,  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  cultural  diversity  and  fear  the  charge 
o'  chauvinism.  But  we  are  dealing  here  with 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  with  sharing  the 
secrets  of  the  »ges.  and  with  the  opportunltv 
to  discover  Uie  secrets  of  tomorrow  In 
these  terms,  is  not  this  task  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish as  the  international  language  one  of  the 
most  important  belore  us  Americans  ■  A-.d 
one, of  the  most  important  before  Hadassah"^ 
Is  it  not  a  key  to  freedom— freedom  of  mans 
mind  from  ignorance  and  the  inability  to 
communicate  with  his  fellows^ 

I  leave  you  Kith  my  profound  thanks  for 
your  award,  but  also  with  a  challenge  and 
with  a  question  which  I  hope  vou  W'll 
ponder 

The  challengD;  can  Hadassah  help  provide 
the  leadership  I  have  called  for?  Can  vou 
help  unlock  that  door? 

The  question:  Marshall  McLuhan  who 
seem.s  to  have  become  the  high  priest  among 
communications  theorists,  asks  us  to  sup- 
pose that,  o\ernight.  all  the  peoples  of  Asia 
all  the  peoples  of  Africa,  all  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America,  suddenly  acquired  a  common 
langu.ige  with  us  and  each  other  How 
would  that  chtnge  our  altitudes  and  their 
conduct?  How  would  it  change  the  outlook 
for  human  survival  and  human  develop- 
ment? ^ 

Is  there  any  reasonable  choice— except  the 
common  language  of  Enghsh?  This  ques- 
tion I  hope  you  will  ponder. 


MANCHESTER.  N.H..  REVIVES  A 
WORLD  WAR  n  CUSTOM 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  many  of  our  young  people 
who  are  called  to  military  service  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  must  feel  that  their 
departure  from  home  is  of  little  interest 
to  anyone  except  their  immediate  fami- 
lies Yet.  this  represents  a  major  step 
in  their  lives,  and  in  some  cases,  it  mean'; 
unfortunately  that  they  will  have  de- 
parted not  to  return.  Too  often  they 
must  feel  they  are  little  more  than  a 
statistical  report  in  the  public  press 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  becoming  part  of 
the  community  in  the  fullest  sense 
They  are  fumBing  the  most  demanding 
function  of  citizenship,  although  fre- 
quently their  contribution  seems  to  go 
unnoticed. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  know  that 
the  United  Fund  of  Greater  Manchester 
N.H..  has  revived  a  World  War  n  custom 
of  which  Albert  F.  Mattison,  executive 
director  of  the  United  Fund,  was  inno- 
vator, of  holding  public  ceremonies  for 
young  servicemen  en  rout«  to  basic  train- 
ing at  various  military  installations  of 
the  several  services.  This  is  done  in 
Mr,  MattJsons  words,  to  show  that  "we 
do  care  about  what  they  are  doing  in 
servinp  their  Nation  during  its  presem 
perils." 

Reportedly.  Manchester  is  the  only 
city  in  the  country  presently  conducting 
such  a  program,  although  it  is  hoped  the 
idea  and  piactice  will  spread.  Typical 
of  the  prograr*  was  the  sendofT  given 
recently  to  26  New  Hampshire  enlistees 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  reported  in  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  for  Friday. 
July  29,  and  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  this  news  article  be  printed  at  tlie 
conclusion  of  rny  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  State 
and  city  offlcials,  together  with  veterans' 
organizations,  in  cooperation  with  the 
military  services,  have  worked  success- 
fully to  give  these  new  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  a  feeling  that  New  Hamp- 
shire cares  and  is  appreciative  of  the 
contribution  they  are  making  on  behalf 
of  us  all.  The  young  enlistee  whose  re- 
action was  quoted  as  "it's  just  greats- 
it's  wonderful"  should  make  the  efforts 
of    these    public-spirited    citizens    well 

worthwhile. 

ExHisrr  I 

A   CrrY's  Thanks  :  Young   Marines   Or /en 

Sbnooff 

(By  Albert  Nettel) 

Manchester  la  setting  the  pace  for  ether 
communities  throughout  the  country  these 
days  when  It  comes  to  providing  a  royal 
Bend-oS  for  young  servicemen  enroute  to 
various  military  Installations  for  basic  train- 
ing. 

It's  all  part  of  a  unique  farewell  program 
Instituted  by  civic  and  military  leaders  In 
the  Queen  City  to  show  enlistees  and  draft- 
ees that  "we  do  care  what  they  are  doing  Ir. 
serving  their  nation  during  its  presen- 
perils,"  according  to  Albert  F.  Mattlson,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  new  United  Fund  and 
originator  of  the  Idea. 

At  present,  Manchester  Is  the  only  city  in 
the  country  conducting  such  a  program  al- 
though offlcials  hope  that  In  time  It  will  be 
adopted  by  other  localities. 

HONOR    MARINES 

The  most  recent  group  of  servicemen  to 
be  bid  a  memorable  farewell  were  26  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  enlistees  from  all  sections  of 
the  Granite  State  who  were  honored  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  the  Ammon  Terminal  at 
Grenler  Field  prior  to  boarding  a  commer- 
cial plane  for  Parris  Island,  S.C.  and  recruit 
training. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  new  enlistees 
represented  one  of  the  largest  single  groups 
of  Marines  to  depart  from  New  Hampsh:re 
Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  II. 
'  Among  those  present  were  Gov.  John  W. 
King,  who  administered  the  oath  of  enlist- 
ment to  the  new  Marines:  Maj.  Edward  J. 
LaMontagne,  a  New  Hampshire  native  who  is 
officer  in  charge  of  Marine  recruiting  In 
Northern  New  England;  Gunnery  Sgt.  Robert 
R.  Rosenthal,  non-commissioned  officer  In 
charge  of  Marine  recruiting  for  New  Hamp- 
shire; and  Commandant  Laurel  Coulombe. 
of  the  Granite  State  Detachment.  Marine 
Corps  League.  Sgt.  Rosenthal  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  farewell  program  committee. 

Other  members  attending  the  ceremonies 
Included  George  E.  Connell,  general  manager 
of  the  Union  Leader  Corp.,  and  Mattlson. 

The  young  Marines,  whose  average  age  Is 
18,  stood  at  rigid  attention  as  Gov.  King 
pronounced  the  oath  of  enlistment.  A  four- 
man  color  guard,  consisting  of  Marine  re- 
cruiters m  the  state,  participated. 

Incliided  In  the  color  guard  were  Gunnery 
Sgta.  John  W.  Adams  of  PorUmouth;  Ed- 
mund Cox,  Concord;  Charles  W.  Dennlng- 
ham,  Claremont;  and  S-S-jt.  John  W.  McNeil, 
Nashua. 

After  he  administered  the  enlistment  oath, 
Gov.  King  trooped  the  three  ranks  of  en- 
UsteM,  oderlng  Ma  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  tKch  one. 

BaiEF    TALK 

New  Hampshire's  chief  executive  also  de- 
llTered  a  brief  talk  In  which  he  pointed  out 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  military 
life. 

A  dlsadvaaUge.  th«  governor  cracked  as 
he  pointed  to  his  somewhat  less  than  bushy 
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head  of  hair.  "Is  that  within  a  week  you  will 
have  a  haircut  like  mine." 

Gov.  King  told  tHe  new  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  that  Rn  advantage  they  had 
was  that  thev  are  "respected  members  of  a 
mUitary  force  that  has  a  tradition  unlike 
any  miUtary  force  that  ever  existed." 

He  concluded  hl3  remarks  by  congratu- 
lating them  and  added:  "we  will  always 
think  of  you  in  our  prayers  " 

Another  speaker  during  the  program  was 
MaJ.  LaMontagne  who  w,lshed  the  enlistees 
"the  best  of  luck  and  good  sailing." 

Prior  to  their  dep.arture,  members  of  the 
group  received  peas  and  stationery  from 
Coulombe.  An  official  of  ihe  committee  re- 
marked th.it  the  Geaiilte  State  Detachment 
of  the  Marine  Corps  League  was  the  first 
veterans  organization  to  have  representatives 
present  during  a  fajewell  program. 

In  addition  to  jtsterduy's  ceremonies,  a 
farewell  program  wns  conducted  on  July  7 
for  a  group  of  14  servicemen  representing 
several  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
last  Tuesday  an  ev«nt  was  held  for  a  group 
of  29  others. 

Asked  his  reaction  to  the  farewell  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  enlistees,  his  face  reflecting 
his  emotions,  stammered  "It's  Just  great 
•    •    •    It's   wonderfvil." 

Actually,  the  present  f.ireweil  idea  is  a  re- 
birth of  a  practice  that  began  in  World  War 
II  when  it  was  done  on  a  large  scale. 

And  one  of  the  raclplents  of  a  grand  send- 
off  in  1942  when  he  departed  from  his  home 
in  Jamestown.  N.l  ,  for  service  with  the 
101st  Airborne  was  Mattlson.  Incidentally. 
he  is  one  of  the  original  cadre  of  that  crack 
airborne  outfit, 

WHEEI*    IN    MOTION 

Last  May.  MattisOn  set  the  wheels  in  mo- 
tion for  his  farewell  program  by  contacting 
pronunent  news  nledla  lepresentativee  In- 
cluding Sam  Phillips,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  ol  WMUR-TV.  Channel  9; 
Ralph  Gottlieb,  president  of  Radio  Station 
WKBR;  and  Connell,  all  of  whom  readily  ac- 
cepted the  idea. 

However,  before  it  was  put  Into  actual 
practice,  several  aiectlngs  were  held  with 
military  recruiters,  who  Joined  the  afore- 
mentioned as  members  of  the  committee. 

Military  personnel  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee are  Chief  Hlmej  Davis,  U.S.  Navy;  M-Sgt. 
Larry  Evans,  V.H,  Army;  M-Sgt.  Joseph 
Weinberg.  US.  Air  Force,  3FC  Richard 
Demers.  US.  Army,  of  the  Armed  Forces  ex- 
amining station  aaid  Sgt.  Rosenthal.  Sgt. 
Demers  is  tlie  Ooordinator  between  the 
Armed  Forces  recrttiters  and  the  committee. 

The  enlistees  who  were  honored  at  yester- 
day's farewell  session  were:  Maurice  A.  Le- 
vesque.  Na-shua;  Jiimes  L  Meyer,  Suncook; 
George  E.  Bonentant,  Epplng:  Michael  T. 
Feiaton,  Dover;  Letter  Q.  Heath.  Rye;  Ray- 
mond H.  Belanget.  Na.'^hua;  Jean  M.  Mi- 
chaud.  Nashua;  Rpbert  L.  Thompson.  Bow; 
Edward  D.  Heath.  Laconla;  Richard  B.  Slade, 
Claremont  and  Richard  A.  Leroux.  Gilford. 

Robert  C.  McKeatlng,  Hudson;  Ray  W. 
Lewis.  Surry;  \fc'ilBam  H.  Little  3rd.  Hamp- 
ton: David  J.  ProR-encal.  Pelham;  David  E. 
Dionne.  Nashua;  fhllip  E.  Pare.  Clarement; 
Richard  C.  Lee,  Port!=mouth;  Cary  J. 
Spauldlng.  Fenacar-k  and  Michael  F.  Grady 
Jr.,  Gollslown. 

Arthur  E.  Creor.,  Sunco«:)k;  Donald  M.  Pres- 
cott,  Ashland;  Bernard  Dvibols,  North  Swan- 
zy;  Dennis  L.  ArSenault,  Pelham;  John  R. 
Barney.  Ashland  ahd  Winiam  N.  Klrkpatrick, 
Derry. 


FRANCE  AND  ITS  MONETARY  FORCE 
DE  FRiAPPE — GOLD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
experienced  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  writing 
from  an  Intemiitional  dateline  has  an 
interesting  article  in  the  New  York  Times 


of  yesterday,  entitled  "Foreign  Affairs: 
The  Gold  Rush  in  France." 

This  article  points  out  that  in  1958 
France  had  a  gold  reserve  of  $750  million, 
as  compared  to  a  U.S.  reserve  of  over  $20 
billion. 

This  countiT  has  lost  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion in  gold  holding  since  then,  whereas 
France  has  increased  its  gold  holdings 
over  $5  billion;  and  both  trends  are 
continuing. 

The  rest  of  this  article,  including  its 
warning  about  the  problems  incident  to 
the  sterling  crisis,  are  Interesting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print€d  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Foreign  Afkairs:    Thr  Gold  Rush  in  ^R.^NC!: 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Athens — A  statistician  with  a  slide  ru'.e 
might  calculate  that  today  Frances  currency 
reserves  will  pass  the  $0  billion  mark,  aimos; 
all  hoarded  away  in  gold  which  Paris  buys 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  $50  million  monthly 
Eighty-six  percent  of  its  reserves  are  already 
In  bullion. 

EXPLOrr  THE  INEVITABLE 

This  policy  strikes  liberal  economists  a;-; 
old-fashioned  and  ttnproductive.  and  it  ha- 
stimulated  caustic  civtoons  in  Paris  and 
caustic  comments  in  Washington  whcnct 
most  of  the  gold  comes.  Nevertheless,  liko 
everything  done  by  de  Gaulle,  It  has  a  pur- 
pose. As  I  have  often  written,  the  general  > 
cardinal  rule  is  to  try  and  discern  the  Inevi- 
table, then  exploit  It.  In  this  case  he  cle.irly 
foresees  world  depression  or  revaluation  or 
gold  or  both,  and  is  preparing  France  for  tlir 
shock. 

De  Gaulle  himself  is  no  economist  but  hl5 
Cabinet  Includes  several  and  he  is  also  much 
influenced  by  the  renewed  monetary  expert 
Jacques  Rueff.  Their  counsel  is  to  buy  gold 
even  at  the  expense  of  dollar  holdings.  Thi- 
advice  is  based  on  fi.scal  reasoning,  but  the 
general  sees  how  It  can  be  made  to  suit  h;  =  ' 
political  aim  of  enhancing  France's  inter- 
national Stature. 

Indeed,  de  Gaulle's  hoard  Is  becoming  n 
monetary  force  de  f^appe — that  small  nu- 
clear weapons  system  which,  to  the  undis- 
guised distress  of  several  NATO  allies,  mnke 
France  the  strongest  armed  Continental 
power  west  of  Russia  and  encourages  in- 
creasingly Independent  French  diplomacy 
Washington,  obsessed  with  megaton  calcu!.',- 
tions.  has  never  seen  that  this  atomic  foro' 
is  more  a  political  Instrument  than  a  wai- 
time  weapon.  The  computers  likewise  fa,; 
to  appreciate  the  implacable  reasoning  be- 
hind the  Gaullist  gold  rush. 

When  de  Gaulle  resumed  power  In  195R 
Prance  had  a  gold  reserve  of  $750  mllUo: 
compared  with  a  US,  reserve  of  more  thsn 
$20  billion,  Dviring  eight  years  the  United 
States  has  lost  more  than  $7  billion  in  gold 
while  Prance  has  gained  about  $5  billion 
Both  trends  are  continuing. 

The  French  are  traditional  gold-worship- 
pers  and  peasants  hide  away  napoleons  ir. 
moments  of  crisis  like  the  last  days  of  the 
Fourth  Republic,  Furthermore,  when  Bri'- 
aln  last  devalued  the  pound  in  1949,  France 
got  badly  burned  and  Is  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  another  round  of  ctirrency 
revaluations  Isn't  In  store. 

For  three  decades  the  value  of  gold  has 
remained  static  while  other  commodi'v 
prices  have  zoomed.  In  1933  gold  went  from 
$20.67  an  ounce  to  $35.00,  but  since  th.it 
rise  the  prices  of  lead  and  petroleum  have 
about  quadrupled  and  copper  lias  gone  tip 
sixfold.  Many  Prenclunen  leel  the  worth  of 
gold  must  again  be  inevitably  Increased  and 
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France  wants  to  have  the  maximum  hoarded 
away. 

This  attitude  la  deplored  by  some  financiers 
who  see  scant  use  In  storing  almost  5.000  tons 
of  bullion  that  earns  no  interest,  but 
d3  Gaulle  is  convinced  gold  has  a  political 
value  comparable  to  the  new  power  of  the 
atom.  Apart  from  its  worth  as  an  emer- 
gency stabilizer,  he  regards  the  ancient 
metaJ  as  an  Instrument  of  world  infiuence. 
In  the  cold  game  of  politics,  which  the  gen- 
eral obviously  relishes,  he  notes  that  when 
Paris  uses  dollars  to  buy  America  gold,  it  re- 
duces US.  economic  power  inside  Prance 
ajid  nibbles  Its  edges  outside  France. 

AN  ECONOMIC  SWAMP 

Furthermore,  the  French  Government  Is 
persuaded  that  Britain's  economy  remains  In 
a  swamp  from  which  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
cannot  extricate  It,  that  Wilson's  new  pro- 
gram Is  only  the  pound's  List  stand,  that  the 
British  don't  work  hard  enough  and  sterling's 
devalution  is  therefore  Inescapable.  Many 
Frenchmen  feel  this  may  be  followed  by 
dollar  devaluation  and  some  form  of  depres- 
sion In  which  Prance  would  feel  safer  with 
a  maximum  gold  cushion. 

Much  opulent  language  hris  been  used  by 
critics  of  this  rather  old-fashtoned  theory 
and  Its  consequently  selfish  policy.  Wash- 
ington argues  that  gold  has  virtually  passed 
into  desuetude  and  should  no  longer  be 
given  the  same  Importance  as  a  me;isure  of 
wealth  or  economic  strength.  But  Wash- 
ington has  also  long  Insisted  that  because 
-America  possesses  more  than  one  hundred 
times  the  megaton  destructive  power  of 
Prance's  nuclear  stockpile,  the  latter  i<! 
meaningless. 

BANKI.VC    ON    PE,'^CE 

Things  don't  work  out  that  wav.  Com- 
puter calculations  needn't  necessarily  pro- 
duce accurate  diplomacy.  De  Gaulle  accel- 
erated construction  of  France's  atomic  strike 
force  not  because  he  expects  w.xr,  in  which 
event  he  would  stick  with  the  preponderant 
power  of  NATO  and  the  U.S.A.,  but  because 
he  expects  peace.  He  wishes  to  exert  politi- 
cal pressure  by  qualifying,  for  example,  in 
any  great  power  or  nuclear  talks. 

Likewise,  da  Gaulle  apparently  reckons  on 
either  a  depression  or  a  wave  of  revaluations 
and  evidently  feels  France  can  afford  the  in- 
.stu-ance  of  storing  unproductive  bullion. 
The  mere  fact  that  his  monetary  or  his  nu- 
clear policies  embarniss  Washington  while 
giving  Paris  more  maneuverability  simply 
makes  them  more  piquant  for  the  general. 
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tall,  blonde,  handsome  and  patrician  woman 
who  ha.^  the  foundation's  title  ir)le.  Through 
all  of  her  various  sponsorships,  Mrs  Hark- 
ness  has  made  herself  what  is  probably  the 
largest  Individual  financial  contributor  to 
the  art  of  the  dance.  She  has  her  own 
private  ballet  company,  the  Harkness  Ballet 
which  will  start  its  first  West  Coast  tour  next 
m-jnth.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  com- 
pany to  tiptoe  through  ao  cities  oh  a  winter 
tour  starting  in  January. 

Th.e  foundations  new  headquarters  are  in 
a  completely  refurbished  brownslone  c.tlled 
the  Harkness  House  for  Ballet  Arts,  at  4  East 
~5th  Street.  Dance  classes  a.'e  given  here. 
Prom  here  the  foundation  directs  lecture 
demonstrations  for  settlement  houses,  school 
dance  programs  and  such  things  a.«  a  project 
with  Southern  Methodist  University  which 
hopes  to  establish  dance  as  a  separate  cur- 
ncular  activity,  one  that  is  not  presided  over 
by  the  gym  teacher. 

All  this  t,.kes  money,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  shortage  In  the  Harkness 
homestead  or  at  the  Rebekah  Harkness 
Foundation  or  the  William  Hale  H.irkness 
Foundation,  established  bv  her  late  husband 
Mrs.  Harkness  Is  president  of  the  two  foun- 
dations. 


/ 
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in  Barcelona. 


else,  in  the  ballet  "Mactimba' 
Spain. 

She  has  had  three  marriages.  Her  first,  to 
Dickson  Pierce,  ended  in  divorce.  Her  second 
husband,  Mr.  Harkness.  died  in  1954,  Her 
third  marriage,  to  Dr,  B  H.  Kean.  ended  in 
divorce  last  year.  She  uj^es  the  name  of  her 
second  husband  only.  Her  three  children 
are  in  their  late  teens  and  mld-20's. 

When  she  is  not  in  her  East  Side  New  Tork 
apartment,  she  te  usuallv  at  one  of  her  other 
homes— at  Watch  Hin.  R  I  ,  where  there  is  an 
annual  dance  workshop  in  the  summer  at 
G?t.iad.  SwltzeiSand,  or  in  the  Bahamas, 
where  she  was  the  host  to  the  daughter  of 
President  Johnson  after  she  became  Mrs. 
Patrick  J.  Nugent  this  month.  The  vovmg 
couple  spent  their  honeymoon  at  her  home 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  old  friends 
of  hers.  Last  year,  a  stage  donated  bv  Mrs. 
Harknes.s'E  foundation  was  dedicated  in  the 
East  Rocm  of  th«  White  House. 


REBEKAH  HARKNESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  the  New 
York  Times  last  week  profiled  a  woman 
in  the  news,  a  woman  who  has  done 
much  to  further  the  arts  in  America  and 
particularly  the  dance.  She  is,  of 
co'arse,  Rebekah  Harkness,  the  driving 
force  behind  the  Harkness  Foundation 
Danc«  Festival  which  opens  tomorrow  In 
New  York  for  it^  fifth  and  mo.-=rt  a.mbitious 
season. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times'  profile  of  Mrs.  Harkness  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.s  follows: 

Patricun  of  the  Dance:  Rebekah  West 
Harkniss 

The  Re^^ekah  Harkness  Foundation  Dince 
Festival  will  return  Tuesday  for  its  Hfth  and 
n.ost  ambitious  season— a  nine-day  run  this 
»  ^'"  Central  Parks  Delacorte  Theater. 
A  major  part  of  the  credit  for  bringing  the 
program  prodticed  by  the  New  York  Shake- 
speare Festival  to  the  park  goes  to  the  sUm 


DONATED    TO    CORNELL    CENTER 

In  1963,  she  donated  92-mllllon  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  at  the  New 
"iork  Hospital— Uie  Cornell  Medical  Center 
The  fotiadation  contribution  to  the  Central 
Park  fesUval  is  more  than  5,30.000.  but  Aaron 
Frosch,  foundation  counsel,  explains  that 
the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  spend  large  sums 
.IS  it  is  to  get  things  moving. 

Tlie  woman  at  the  vortex  of  all  this  creative 
patronage  Is  essentially  a  doer.  If  nothing 
else,  she  has  time  in  a  crowded  schedule  for 
long  periods  of  pondering. 

"She  is  specific,  direct  and  vleorous  "  an 
associate  said.  Up  at  6  A.M  .  she  starts  off 
with  her  composing,  switches  to  administra- 
tion, has  a  sandwich— or  less— for  lunch  and 
finally  calls  it  a  day  about  9  P.M. 

With  all  the  accent  on  ballet,  it  would  seem 
that    this   was   Mrs,   Harkness's   guiding  pas- 
sion.    Its  not,  she  said  yesterday, 
"im  a  composer, " 

She  has  written  about  100  popular  songs 
some  published,  but  takes  most  pride  in  her 
orchestral  compositions.  Tliese,  which  she 
naw  concentrates  on.  Include  such  works  as 
"Barcelona  Suite."  "Safari  in  Africa"  and 
"Letters  to  Japan," 

She  has  always  been  an  arts  aficionado  but 
her  professional  love  affair  with  ballet  goes 
back  only  to  1957,  when  she  wrote  a  work 
for  pre.'^entation  by  the  Ma.-quLs  de  Cuevas  at 
the  Brussels  World  Pair. 

Mrs.  Harkness  Is  determ.lned,  av.A  her  de- 
termination has  not  kept  her  from  contro- 
versy. In  1964,  Robert  Joffrev  took  his  ballet 
company  from  under  the  foundation  s  wing 
where  it  had  sheltored  for  two  years  He 
charged  that  the  foundation  had"  presented 
him  with  an  "ultimatum"  to  change  the 
Joffrev  Ballet's  name  to  the  Harkness  Ballet 
Mr.  Jeffrey  expressed  fears  of  artistic  control 
by  the  foundation.  Soon  after,  the  founda- 
tion organized  the  present  company,  which 
made  its  official  debut  at  Cannes,  France  in 
February.  1965. 

Mrs,  Harkness  wa,s  born  in  1915  in  St. 
Louis  and  w;is  named  Rebekah  West,  Her 
father  was  a  stockbroker  and  a  ulllltv  cfflcer 
She  attended  finishing  school  in  Aiken,  S  C 
and  wiis  inu^oduccd  to  the  world  of  society 
But  she  remained  a  passive  blucblood  and 
set  her  eye  on  a  career  in  the  art^. 

She  made  an  early,  schoolgirl  appearance 
in  ••Alda"  before  her  disapproving  f,i.ther 
She  took  up  sculpture,  which  became  a  hobby 
and  lasted  until  her  schedule  of  work  be- 
came too  much.  This  summer,  while  her 
ballet  was  In  Europe,  she  appeared  for  a  few 
brief  moments,  more  as  a  Joke  than  anything 


RESTRAINING  A  BUREAUCRAT 
Mr  BYRD  of  "West  "Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial,  titled 
"Restraining  a  Bureaucrat"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washineton  Star  of  Aucust 
12,1966. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ReSTRADvING   A   BUREAUCR.AT 

The  Callaway  amendment  to  the  Hou-se- 
approved  civil  rifhts  bill  of  1966  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  For  this 
amendment,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  or  at 
least  should  preserve  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  which  certain  federal  bureaucrats 
will  destroy  if  th«y  can. 

In  adopting  mis  .amendment  bv  an  over- 
whelming voice  vote,  the  House  was  aiming 
primarily  at  Harold  Howe  II,  federal  commis- 
sioner of  education.  The  criticism,  however 
was  also  directed  to  HEW  Secretary  Gardner 
and,  indirectly,  to  the  President  who  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  tor  the  activities  of  these 
appointed  officials. 

The  thrtist  of  the  amendment  is  In  this 
sentence:  "Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  action  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  require  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance."  The  purpose  of  tliis  was  made 
clear  enough  during  the  debate.  The  House 
believes  that  Howe,  supported  bv  Gardner. 
has  grossly  distorted  the  plain  intent  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  in  order  to  impose  on 
the  country  his  cwn  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  desirable  racial  m.lx  In  the  pubhc 
schools.  And  he  proposes  to  do  this  by  with- 
holding federal  funds  from  any  school  dis- 
trict which  does  rot  conform  to  integration 
standards  imposed  by  his  agencv. 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  taken  at  random 
from  the  debate ;  •  We  ought  to  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  here  today  that  this  Congress  does 
not  approve  of  the  blatant  violations  of  Title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  offlce  of  the  commissioner  of 
education."  "Let  us  put  a  stop  to  arbitrary 
and  unauthorizefl  actions  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  to  force"  acceptance  of 
his  solution  to  de  facto  segregation."  "This 
amendment  is  absolutely  nece.^sarv  in  order 
to  prevent  a  dictatorship  of  education  at  the 
federal  level'  A»d  finallv:  "If  vou  move  to 
the  suburbs  of  Washington  and  Commis- 
sioner Howe  decides  it  suits  his  plan  for  so- 
cial rule  to  fend  your  children  to  school  back 
in  the  District,  ttiat  Is  where  they  will  go 
transported  across  state  lines  If  necessary  for 
him  to  achieve  what  he  thinks  are  proper  so- 
cial conditions." 

Exaggerations?    We  do  not  think  so.    And 
the  best  evidence  will  be  found  in  what  HEW 
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already  ha«  done  In  some  areas  and  In  what 
Howe  says  he  Intends  to  do  In  the  future  U 
be  "has  bis  way." 

What  he  Intends  to  do,  In  brief.  Is  to  bus 
school  children  back  and  forth  to  achieve  a 
racial  nUx  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  If  nec- 
essary to  abolish  the  neighborhood  schools  In 
the  process.  This  has  never  been  required 
by  the  Supreme  Court  nor  Intended  by  Con- 
gress. Hence,  the  purpose  of  the  Callaway 
amendment  la  to  restrain  and  rebuke  the 
commissioner  of  education,  and  we  trust  the 
message  gets  through  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties In  the  federal  establishment. 


A    HEROINE    FROM    TENNESSEE    IN 
THE  RECENT  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  employee  nev^spaper  of  American 
Airlines  reprinted  a  letter  from  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert.  This 
letter  was  to  the  airline  president  com- 
mending a  congressional  representative 
of  that  company  for  action  "beyond  the 
call  of  duty." 

This  representative  is  a  young  lady 
from  Springfield.  Tenn.,  whose  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Fyke,  still  reside 
there.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice 
Steele,  worked  with  the  airline  in  Nash- 
ville before  transferring  to  Washington. 
As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  she  is 
very  courteous  and  efficient  in  arranging 
our  reservations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  join 
Mr.  Albbrt  in  commending  Mrs.  Steele 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Albert's  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CONGBESS    or    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
HOTTSE   O*'    REPRESENTATIVES.    OF- 

riCB   or   THE  MAjoBrTT   Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  8.  196S. 
Mr.   Marion   Sadler. 
President,  American  Airlinrx. 
Neve  York,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Sadler:  I  am  writing  to  let  you 
know  how  much  we  appreciate  one  of  your 
employees,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Steele,  who  Is 
the  congressional  representative  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

We  have  occasion  to  call  on  Mrs.  Steele 
often  and  have  always  found  her  to  be  kind, 
courteous  and  most  sympathetic  when  a 
reservation  was  needed  on  a  moment's  notice. 
However,  last  week  we  feel  she  went  "beyond 
the  call  of  duty"  and  this  Is  what  I  want  to 
write  you  about. 

We  received  word  that  one  of  my  constltu- 
enU,  Lieutenant  S.  W.  George,  had  been 
killed  In  Viet  Nam.  We  immediately  offered 
our  services  to  his  family.  They  had  hoped 
Lt.  George  could  be  burled  In  Arlington 
Cemetery  but  had  given  up  the  Idea  because 
they  were  not  successful  In  getting  airline 
reservations.  We  telephoned  Mrs.  Steele 
and  in  almost  a  fantaslcally  brief  time,  we 
were  able  to  advise  the  George  family  that 
they  could  proceed  with  their  plans  because 
reservations  were  being  held  for  them  on 
American  Airlines.  Needless  to  say,  we  were 
most  grateful.  We  had  felt  that  this  was  an 
Impoeslble  task  due  to  the  airline  strike.  The 
bereaved  family  are  also  most  appreciative 
for  this  superb  service  and  have  asked  that 
we  relay  their  deep  thanks  to  Mrs.  Steele  and 
to  American  Airlines. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Albert, 
Member    of    Congress,    Third    District, 

Oklahoma. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  H.  WETZEL 
Mr.  BA'5fH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  memorialize  a  sterling  civil  serv- 
ant, Mr.  John  H.  Wetzel,  who  passed 
from  this  life  on  TlUirsday,  August  25,  at 
the  age  of  55 — a  man  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  publics  service. 

Mr.  Wetzel  was  ftssistant  deputy  ad- 
ministrator for  watersheds  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Semoe  and,  as  such,  was  a 
key  figure  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  a  gi-eat  net^•  national  conserva- 
tion program  that  started  In  1954  and 
presently  is  ongoliig  in  a  thousand  or 
more  communities. 

Hundreds  of  rural  communities,  towns, 
and  cities  of  America  have  conquered 
floods,  reduced  eroBion  and  sedimenta- 
tion in  their  upstream  watersheds,  built 
water  supplies  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial use,  and  proMded  for  great  new 
water-based  recreational  developments 
for  our  growing  Nation.  They  have 
done    these    things   through    watershed 

projects. 

The  people  of  tliese  communities  and 
the  thousands  to  (Some  who  will  benefit 
from  this  program,  owe  Mr.  Wetzel  a 
direct  debt  for  hie  major  role  in  this 
program.  All  of  Us— for  we  all  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  the  soil  and  water  resources 
in  our  watersheds,  the  veiy  foundation 
of  our  economy  aiid  our  future  as  a  Na- 
tion—arc  also  in  Mr.  Wetzel's  debt. 

He  was  a  dedicated  and  punx)seful 
public  seiTant  who  chose  to  practice  his 
profession  in  the  public  service  despite 
opportunities  foi-  greater  financial  re- 
ward in  privatie  employment.  We 
should  be  grateful  to  him  and  to  thou- 
sands of  other  devcted  Government  em- 
ployees whom  we  too  often  take  for 
granted. 


SCHOOL     MILK     FUNDING     A     TOP 
PRIORITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  budget  for  fiscal  1967 
contains  $110.1  million  for  upper  atmos- 
phere research.  This  is  just  about  the 
amount  that  was  needed  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  tchoolchildren  in  fiscal 
1966  to  provide  foj-  a  Federal  reimburse- 
ment rate  under  the  milk  program  com- 
parable to  the  rates  used  in  prior  years. 
Yet  in  fiscal  1966  only  $100  million  was 
spent  on  the  school  milk  program  and 
Congress  has  boosted  the  figure  to  a  mere 
$104  raiUion  for  fiscal  1967. 

This  Is  a  case.  Mr.  President,  where  the 
Federal  Governmrnt  ha.s  its  head  In  the 
clouds  when  it  should  have  its  feet  on 
good  solid  earth.  If  w^  neglect  the 
nutritional  and  educational  needs  of  our 
young  people  we  vrill  find  that  no  amount 
of  upper  atmosphere  research  will  make 
up  for  the  loss  in  national  effectivene.ss 
and  leadership.  For  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  are,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
its  most  important  resource. 

So  let  us  approach  the  matter  of  na- 
tional priorities  With  a  certain  perspec- 
tive. We  must  not  look  beyond  the  earth 
without  having  made  a  basic  commit- 
ment to  do  our  very  best  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  includes  an  adequate 
school  milk  progi-am.  I  Intend  lo  fight 
for  additional  fimds  for  such  a  program 


in  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  draws  to  a 
close.  

CURBING  CREDIT  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 
Mr.  S"5fMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  steadily  growing  concern  about 
the  high  interest  rates.  This  use  of 
monetary  policy  to  contain  inflation, 
without  the  application  of  fiscal  restraint, 
is  a  subject  of  interest  to  everyone. 

Miss  Sylvia  Porter  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  an  understanding  of  the  subject 
in  a  series  of  articles  exploring  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  entitled  "Curbing  Credit  and  Its 
Effect"— I  and  II— be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp 
as  follows: 

CvRBiNC  Credit  And  Its  Effect— I 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
since  the  end  of  1965.  the  Federal  Reserve 
System    has    been    slamming    on    the    credf 
brakes  In  order  to  compel  cutbacks  In  bor- 
rowing and  thus  slow  down  inflation. 

One'^  re-sult  Is  a  dizzying  spiral  in  interest 
r.ites  to  historic  highs.  Since  the  end  of 
1965.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  been 
rising  at  an  accelerating  pace  and  the  annual 
rate  of  climb  Is  now  over  S'i  percent.  One 
result  Is  our  worst  cost  of  living  squeeze 
in  more  than  a  decade. 

In  view  of  the  Inflationary  action  of  prices. 
what  Is  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  antl- 
Inflatlonary  tight  money  policv  accomplisVi- 
Ing?  Wh.'tt  Is  It  supposed  to  accomplish? 
Will  it  work? 

These  are  questions  of  vital  significance  to 
tens  of  millions  of  us.  These  are  questions 
being  heatedly  debated  in  W.isnliigLon,  'n 
Wall  Street,  even  among  the  men  making  the 
policy. 

America's  tight  money  policy  Is  on  the 
worlds  front  pages  today  and  yet.  most  of 
the  discussion  is  still  economic  bafflegab 
In  this  "question  and  answer,"  I'll  try  to 
translate  it  into  our  words. 

Question.  What  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
tight  money  policy? 

Answer.  Since  the  escalation  began  in  Vtei 
Nam  in  mid-1965,  a  form  of  demand-pu'.I 
inflation  has  emerged  In  this  country 
Translated,  this  means  that  excessive  "de- 
mands" for  goods  and  services  are  "puUina 
up"  the  prices  of  those  goods  and  service.- 
(demand-pull).  After  years  of  expansion, 
our  economy  h?.s  reached  close  to  its  capaclt;. 
to  produce.  But  demands  for  goods  anil 
services — reflecting  first  the  peacetime  boom 
and  then  the  forces  of  war— are  continuing 
to  soar. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Reserves  policy  Is  di- 
rected at  restraining  demands  for  goods  and 
services  so  thev  11  be  more  In  line  with  ou.- 
capacity  to  supply  and  pressures  on  prices 
Will  be  relieved. 

Question.  How  does  restricting  the  s-.ipp::- 
of  credit  achieve  this? 

Answer-  Individuals,  buslnesfmen,  publi^ 
and  semi-public  agencies  have  three  source- 
of  spending:  Incomes;  proceeds  from  salt- 
of  assets:   horrowed  money. 

By  ctirtaiUng  the  ability  of  our  banking 
system  to  lend  money,  the  Federal  Reserve 
obviously  can  reduce  the  borrowing  of  monev 
and  thereby  reduce  one  Icey  source  o: 
spending. 

If  the  capacity  of  our  banks  to  provide 
loans  doesn't  giow  as  fast  as  applications  for 
loans,  there  will  be  less  spending  power  to 
add  to  demands  for  goods  and  services  and 
less  price  pressures  tlian  would  exist  if  r.  ' 
restrictions  were  Imj^osed  on  credit. 
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Que»tlon.  How   has    the    Reserve    System 
been  pursuing  the  policy? 

Answer.  Both  by  direct  regulatlona  and 
by  Its  credlt-shrlnlclng  acUons  In  the  na- 
tions primary  money  marketa,  the  Federal 
Reserve  1b  putting  its  member  banks  in  a 
bind.  Through  Its  open  market  operations 
It  Is  making  sure  that  banks  have  less  lend- 
able  funds  than  they  want.  Through  direct 
regulations,  it  Is  compelling  the  banks  to 
•■freeee"  large  amounts  of  their  funds  against 
their  time  deposits:  this  again  reduces  their 
supply  of  lendable  mone;^  it  u  screen- 
ing all  banks  which  rea^Rst  loans  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in  effect,  saying. 
"You  cannot  borrow  funds  from  us  unless 
you  prove  to  our  complete  satisfaction  that 
you  will  not  Just  turn  around  and  use  the 
funds  to  expand  your  business  loans  at  fat 
interest  rates."  It  u  vigorously  policing  the 
whole  banking  system. 

Question.  What  has  this  done  to  Interest 
r.ites? 

Answer.  With  the  demand  for  money  far 
outrunning  the  supply,  the  price  of  money 
has  followed  the  usual  course-  It  has 
skyrocketed. 
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at«ly  needed.  At  the  sam*  time.  It  Un't  do- 
ing more  than  annoy  moet  big  corporaUons 
It  Is  not  preventing  a  big  business  from  go- 
ing ahead  with  a  profitable  expansion  pro- 
gram. As  for  the  rates  paid  bv  the  giants- 
well,  even  a  7-percent  loan  shrinks  into  the 
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percent   category   on   an    after-iax   cost 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Star, 

Aug.  28.  1966  I 

CijRBiNG  Credit  and  Its  Eftects— IX 

(By  Sylvia  Porter  i 

Despite  Federal  Reserve  System  action  to 

curb  credit,  inflation  pressures  continue  to 

Increase.     Wage    Increases    are    accelerating 

and  the  prolonged  record  for  price  stabllltv 

is  at  an  end. 

What,  then,  is  tight  monev  accomplish- 
ing? Can  it  achieve  In  practice  what  it 
promises  in  theory? 

Question.  How  can  tight  money  hold 
dawn  wage  increases? 

Answer.  Directly.  It  can't,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve poUcymakers  admit  this.  Bv  cuttlne 
the  availability  of  credit  and  reducing  in- 
flationary loans,  the  Federal  Re-serve  caji 
help  to  moderate  spending  for  eoods  and 
services  and  thus  curtail  "demand-puli 
inflation. 

POLICY    EXPLAINED 

But  it  cannot  directiv  curtail  "cost-push" 
inflation— which  occurs  when  rapidlv 
mounting  "costs"  (mostly  wages)  "push  up" 
prices.  And  this  type  of  Inflation  Is  a  grave 
danger.  " 

Nevertheless,  Reserve  authorities  insist 
that  If  banks  were  lending  more  and  bor- 
rowers were  getting  even  m|re  to  spend  on 
goods  and  services,  the  Ij/atlonary  back- 
ground would  be  even  stronger  than  It  is 
As  a  result,  the  force  working  toward  Infla- 
tionary wage  raises  would  be  even  more  pow- 
erful than  they  are  now. 

More  specifically,  they  Insist  that  because 
money  is  tight  and  expensive,  businessmen 
are  not  borrowing  as  heavily  as  they  might 
to  stock  up  on  goods  and  thus,  Inventorv 
accumulation  is  not  as  de-stabllizing  a  fic"- 
tor  as  It  might  be.  They  sav  that  tight  and 
expensive  money  has  tipped  some  decisions 
against  marginal  plant  expansion.  Thev 
argue  that  regrettable  as  the  housing  slump 
IS.  at  least  this  great  indusirv  is  not  con- 
tnbuting  to  Inflation. 

In  short,  the  answer  to  this  crucial  ques- 
tion is  that  the  threat  of  cost-pusli  inflation 
would  be  worse  If  the  Federal  Reserve  were 
not  fighting  so  hard  against  demand-pull 
inflation. 
Question  Is  the  tight  monev  policy  •fair''" 
Answer.  It  hits  various  types  of  borrowers 
*ith  painful  imevenness.  It  is  exceeJinglv 
discriminatory. 

HOUSING    FEELS   PINCH 

It  is  severely  hurting  al!  segments  of  hous- 
.ng—buyers.  sellers,  builders— while  manv 
L  M^^*  .^^°""^  ^^  yic\pf<i.  It  Is  pinching 
■mailer  bu.slnessmen  unmercifuliy  It  is 
^■"mpelllng  increasing  numbers  of  munici- 
P"Uties  to  shelve  projects  which  are  desper- 


3'. 
basis 

No  one  denies  that  Ught  monev  Is  discrim- 
inatory. But  the  defense  Is  ■its  the  best 
weapon  we  have  as  of  now.  Its  deplorable 
that  It  works  so  unevenly  but  that  s  the  wav 
it  Is  today."  ■' 

Question.  Arent  there  other  ways  to  curb 
inflation? 

Answer.  Of  course.  Confining  this  discus- 
sion Just  to  the  money-tax  area,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be 
pursuing  a  less  restrictive  credit  policy  If  it 
were  getting  help  from  a  less  restrictive  fiscal 
policy  (higher  taxes,  lower  government 
spending  or  both.)  But  taxes  have  not  been 
raised.  The  government  Is  running  budget 
deficits,  not  surpluses,  and  bv  pumping  ad- 
duional  funds  into  the  economv.  It  Is  peru- 
ally  offsetting  the  credit  ctu-bs." 

So,  says  the  Federal  Reserve  in  effect  ■  "In 
the  absence  of  Ux-spending  restraints  we 
must  do  all  we  can  with  monev  policy  " 


FULTON  LEWIS  WAS  A  VERY  GOOD 
THING 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
passing  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr..  the  Republic 
has  lost  one  of  its  stuidiest  defenders 
For  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  Ful- 
ton Lewis  was  heard  over  the  large  net- 
work of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co  in 
his  nightly  reports  from  our  National 
Capital,  in  which  in  his  inimitable  and 
unique  manner,  he  viewed  with  alarm  or 
pointed  with  pride  as  he  per.<:istently  and 
consistently  spoke  up  in  defense  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  the  preservation  of 
our  constitutional  institutions. 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  feared  no  foe  great 
or  small,  and  he  never  pulled  his  punches 
w_hen  he  crusaded  for  the  American  way 
of  life.  His  death  leaves  a  vast  vacuum 
on  our  American  scene  at  a  time  when 
far  too  few  reporters  and  commentators 
dedicate  themselves  to  telling  the  story 
about  what  is  right  with  Amei-ica  and  its 
excitiiif,'  and  rewarding  tradition  of  self- 
reliance,  private  ownership,  decentral- 
ized government,  and  confidence  in  the 
people  as  they  direct  their  own  destinies 
throuch  the  operations  of  a  viable  and 
.■sturdy  two-party  political  svstem 

Among  the  many  tributes 'paid  to  Fu!- 
tjn  Lewis  followin.?  his  untimely  death 
was  one  written  by  William  F.  Bucklev 
Jr ,  which  gives  the  country  an  intimato 
view  of  Fulton  Lewis— the  man.  I  asK 
uiutnimous  consent  that  the  Buckley 
column,  as  printed  in  the  Wa.shincfon 
Daily  News  of  August  25,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remark.-^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the   Washington    iD.C.)    Dailv   News 

Aug  25.  1966) 

Pi-LTON  Lewis  Was  a  Very  Good  Thing 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr  ) 
Pulton  Lewis  had  the  capacity  of  driving 
people  up  a  tree  with  frustration,  indlena- 
tion.  outrage,  and  aU  those  other  qualities 
of  despair  that  characterize  the  listener  or 
the  reader  or  the  viewer  at  the  receiving  end 
of  a  tough  polemicist.  He  was  the  kind  of 
person  who  could  succeed  in  causing  people 
to  smash  their  radios  ar.d  curse  in  their  sleep. 
Pulton  Lewis  was  a  very  good  thing. 


He  wrote  and  .^poke  during  a  period  when 
»  httle  anti-thoplanism  and  antJ-Caeaaxiam 
were  greaUy  needed,  and  hi*  golden  stutter 
as  some  of  bu  critics  grew  affectionately  to 
call  it.  was  absoltjtely  unailcnceable,  and 
Lewis's  aim  unerring. 

CHATTT — STENTORIAN 

He  had  the  keeness  eye  in  the  business  f.r 
the  liberal  divinities.  FDR,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  bureaucratic  agenles.  Radio  Free 
Europe,  got  saturaUon  bombings.  And  then 
he  would  defend  what  were,  by  liberal  con- 
venuon,  stmpljr  indefensible  people  and  po- 
sitions-Lindbergh and  America  First  Joe 
McCarthy,  Republican  militants,  the  co-i- 
servative  coalition  in  Congress. 

His  style  was  mostly  chatty,  a  httle  sten- 
torun  when  he  would  pull  out  the  diapason 
on  his  own  reciprocal  despair  over  the  uttc- 
fatuity  of  the  nation's  leaders,  as  on  the  oc- 
casion of  President  Truman's  firing  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  which  drove  Pulton  Lewis 
and  the  public  quite  round  the  bend 

When  he  stuck  by  Joe  McCarthy  right  to 
the  end.  many  cf  his  critics,  who  had  among 
other  things  deplored  Sen  McCarthy's  occa- 
sional attempt*  to  visit  economic  sanctions 
on  his  own  critics,  found  themselves  caUine 
radio  stations  and  sponsors  of  the  Lewis  pro- 
gram Imprecating  all  kinds  of  dire  and  dread- 
ful things  unless  Lewis  was  removed  from  fie 
air  waves. 

They  almost  got  htm   reducing  his  outlets 

«J'..°"*  J^^'^  ^  ^^^  P°'"'  'J^^e.  1"  his  late 
fifties,  he  fired  his  apent  and  went  out  on 
the  road   hlmsalf   to  sell   his   own   program 
broadcasting  eiTry  night:   from  wherever  he 
was,  with  his  habitual  "Ladles  and  gentle- 

"'^?.:i''^'  '^  ^'^^^'^'  ^^*^  J'""  During  that 
period,  he  once  told  me.  his  son  was  makire 
more  money  d»nng  his  summer  vacations 
%  from  college;  playing  the  piano  at  a  honkv- 
tonk  in  New  York  City,  than  the  old  man 
broadca^ning  five  nights  a  week.  52  weeks  a 
year. 

He  never  grew  bitter,  and  seemed  alwavs 
Ui  dismiss  the  human  behavior  he  so  great'v 
disapproved  of  as  primarily— human.  He 
lived  With  a  devated  family.  In  a  lovelv  hou-^^e 
at  3800  Upton-st  nw.  the  cellar  of  which  was 
converted  into  a  one-man  factory  where  he 
worked  hours  e-.tiry  day  construct"ing  church 
organs,  on  one  of  which,  at  St.  Davids 
Episcopal  Church,  the  solemn  church  music 
he  worshipped  was  played  Tuesday  over  his 

He  l.jld  me  proudly  that  that  organ  everv 
piece  of  which  he  had  fashioned  with  his  own 
hands,  would  have  brought  $50,000  on  the 
open  market.  He  was  prouder  of  it  than  of 
anything  he  had  ever  done,  tho  he  was 
mostly  su.-^taincd  by  the  rapport  with  his 
millions  of  listeners  for  whom  7  p,m  local 
time,  was  the  hallowed  period  during  which 
a  calm  and  amiable  commentator  speaking 
from  across  the  River  Styx  in  Washington 
would  report  on  the  venal.ties  of  the  political 
underworld. 

Pulton  Lewis  wns  a  tPlenrod  reporter  re- 
searcher, and  a»alyst  who  a.s  a  relative'v 
young  man  became  citv  ed;ror  of  the  old 
afternotm,  Hearst  newspaper  in  Washingtoi' 
The  Herald,  which  he  qu.t  to  start  his  radio 
commentary.  During  that  period  he  cam^  to 
know  well  the  miembers  of  the  Washington 
workiUE  pre,s.»,  idl  of  wl;om  respected  his 
craft  and  were  drbwn  by  his  personal  charm. 

CHSISTMAS     MilT 

During  that  period  he  became  friends  with 
f  nother  enteri-rising  young  1oi;.-na]ist,  Drew 
Pearson,  whom  be  designated  as  godfather 
to  h.s  .son,  Fu]t<jn  Lewis  III;  and  even  in  the 
end,  when  they  had  bee.  me  b.tter  political 
antagonists.  Pear3on  would  arrive  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  rather  5=tiS'y,  with  a  present  for  his 
godson,  a  little  disembodied  talk  about  the 
w^athp-.  a  Clip  of  ten.  and  a  formal  good 
day  unril  the  next  Christmas  Lewis  was 
hugely  amused  by  the  irony  of  it  all— his 
person.'^l    irony,   the   public   irony    conststing. 
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in  hla  judgment.  In  the  mania  ot  modern 
America  to  bite  the  tradltionfl  that  fed  her. 
Every  controversialist  develops  his  own 
style,  which  \s  graUng  to  some,  endearing 
to  others.  Fulton  Ixswls's  crltlca  were  ada- 
mant and  harsh.  But  perhaps  for  a  few 
days  they  will  try  to  understand  the  loneli- 
ness so  many  Americans  wlU  feel  at  night- 
fall m  the  knowledge  that  their  man  in 
Washington,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  good 
man,  a  traditionalist,  a  man  of  courage  and 
conviction,  their  companion  over  so  many 
years  of  confusion  and  frustration,  is  gone 
forever  like  the  America  of  his  youth  and 
dreams. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  paragraph  from  my  weekly  nv 
port  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota,  en- 
titled "Your  Washington  and  You,"  since 
It,  too.  alludes  to  the  important  contribu- 
tions toward  a  better  America  whlcih 
were  made  by  Mutual's  great  and  good 

Fulton  Lewis.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Fourth  Branch  Loses  an  Advocate:  The 
American     Press,    or    the    communications 
media  as  it  should  be  known.  Is  considered 
by  many  as  a  fourth  branch  of  governmeat, 
though  It  has  no  official  role,  nor  receives 
such   specific   direction.     But   It   functions 
that  way,  reporting  what  happens  in  Gcv- 
ernment,  exposing  wrong-doing  and  recom- 
mending   actions    which    can    be    taken    oy 
Government    officials.     The   Fourth   Bran:h 
last  week  lost  a  great  fighter  In  the  death  of 
Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.  As  one  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure   of    his    friendship    during    his    maay 
years    as    an    outstanding    radio    commen- 
tator   and    newspaper    columnist,    I    knew 
him     Isoth     in     private     and     public     life. 
He     was     a     warm     generous     individual, 
devoted    to    his    family    and    his    church. 
As  a  public  figure,  he  reflected  this  in  his 
constant  championing  of  what  he  considered 
were  the  causes  of  the  people,  the  rights  to 
enjoy  a  free  society  and  to  be  the  proper  cus- 
todians of  American  political  power.    For  his 
industry,  radio  broadcasting,  he  was  a  pio- 
neer, and  he  truly  was  among  those  In  the 
forefront  in  the  constant  battle  to  achl'Sve 
for  the  public  "the  right  to  know." 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  appropriation  for 
the  supersonic  transport — SST — the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  1 
asked  a  series  of  questions  as  part  of  his 
opposition  to  proceeding  with  construc- 
tion of  the  aircraft.  These  are  answered 
question  by  question,  with  the  exception 
of  those  relating  to  the  TFX.  The  latter 
information  is  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  is  not  rslevant 
to  the  SST. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  1.  What  Is  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  this  airplane? 

Answer.  The  total  development  cost 
through  construction  and  100  hours  flight 
test  of  two  prototype  aircraft  of  a  single 
design  Is  estimated  to  be  $1.3  billion.  This 
Includes  ail  of  the  research  and  development 
funding  from  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
The  Oovemment'*  share  1«  appropriated 
funds. 


After  a  determination  has  been  made  to 
proceed  beyond  the  prototype  phase,  an  esti- 
mated $800  million  additional  will  be  re- 
quired to  support  oprtiflcatlon  of  the  air- 
craft and  to  develop  the  production  base. 
bringing  the  total  retearch  and  development 
funding  to  $2.1  bUlloli  at  the  point  of  certlfl- 
catlon.  The  source  of  these  fund.s  has  not 
been  determined,  but  private  financing  %1I1 
be  sought. 

Production  of  the  aircraft  will  require  the 
outlay  of  an  additional  »2  0  to  $2  5  billion 
dep>encling  on  the  production  r;ite  to  be  es- 
tablished. Pinannng  Is  expected  to  be  from 
private  sources.  Ac  the  point  of  first  de- 
livery of  the  aircraft  for  airline  use,  the  to- 
tal program  exposure  is  estlm.->ted  to  be  »4  0 
to  »4.5  billion 

Question  2.  When  Is  It  expected  the  alr- 
plnne  wlU  be  In  operation'.' 

Answer.  Present  planning  Indicates  first 
flight  of  the  SST  ptctolyi>e  should  occur  by 
1970.  This  should  riake  possible  commercial 
certification  and  liiitroductlon  of  SST  Into 
airline  service  bv  m|d-1974 

Question  3.  Is  it  ttot  true  that  the  cost  of 
development  of  trajisports  in  recent  years 
has  been  lar^'ely  aBsorbed  by  the  military; 
but  in  this  case,  the  military  have  dropped 
a  comparable  alrpl.ne,  the  RS-70.  better 
known  as  the  B-70. 

Ansicer.  While  It  Is  trtie  that  the  develop- 
ment   of    conimerckU    civil     transports    has 
benefitted  by  mlUtaa-y  research  and  develop- 
ment, It   Is  not  true  that  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment  of   civillun   transports   In   recent 
years  has  been  l.rgtly  borne  by  the  military. 
All   the   major  recent   additions   to   the  civil 
fleet  have   been  deiigned  and  sold   for  com- 
mercl.Rl    use.    without    reference    V:>   military 
application      Among  these  are  the  DC-9.  727 
and    737.     .Some   pfevious   aircraft    also    fall 
into  this  cateKury.  »uch  as  the  DC-8  and  the 
Convalr  880  and  99C  designs.     The  B-747  de- 
sign  undoubtedly   l>enefltted   from   the   mili- 
tary competition  tor  the  C.5A  as  did  Its  en- 
gines, but  the  ove»whelmlng  preponderance 
of  the  funding  f^r  the  aircraft  and  its  en- 
gines will  be  from  private  sources.    The  most 
recent  military    triOi.sport  design,  the  C-141. 
has  not  yet  attracted  airline  purchasers.     In 
the  Instance  of  thi   B-707.  a  prototype  was 
built  and  funded  by  the  BoeinK  Company. 
In  this  instance,  tlje  military  benefitted  from 
the  707  prototype  program  in  its  KC135  pro- 
gram as  did  the  7(>T  from  the  KC135  produc- 
tion program. 

Tlie  Jet  engines  tised  In  the  Initial  designs 
of  commercial  Jet  jlransports  were  modifica- 
tions of  the  military  J57.  J7,^,  and  J79 
designs. 

The  two  engines  Under  development  for  the 
SST  have  their  origins  in  the  engines  lor 
the  XB-70,  the  S»-71  YF-12  and  the  F-111. 
Thus,  the  military  h:\s  provided  a  siibstaii- 
tlal  ba.se  of  technology  and  experience  upon 
Which  the  SST  engine  program  Is  founded 

The  SST  pror;rvn  ha.<^  benefitted  p-e.iiiy 
from  the  technology  of  the  XB-70  and  in  ad- 
dition It  has  derned  ereat  benefit  from  the 
SR-71  TfF-12   and   tiio  F-111   prOKrams. 

An  effective  tethnicid  data  Interchar.ge 
program  established  by  the  DoD  and  the 
FAA  is  operating  to  assure  that  the  flight 
experience  being  gained  in  the  XB-70. 
SR-71  YF  12  and  P-Ul  programs,  Is  brotight 
to  bear  hi   the  S.-jT  program. 

Qvestion  4.  Wh^t  is  the  current  status  of 
the  Concorde'' 

Answer ^  Development  of  the  Anglo-French 
Concorde  started  with  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  in  London  in  November  1962  be- 
tween representatives  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  countries  agreed  to  accept  equal 
share  in  the  costs  and  work.  Division  of  re- 
sponsibility his  been  made  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion In  the  two  production  lines  contem- 
plated: one  at  S»d  Aviation.  Toulouse,  and 
the  other  at  fne  trltish  Aircraft  Corporation 
factory,  Filton.  Prior  to  productioii.  two 
prototypes,   two  preproduction  aircraft,  and 


two  airframes  lor  static  and  fatigue  testing 
will  be  built.  Engines  will  be  Bristol  Sldde- 
ley  SNECMA  Olympus  593B  engines.  Major 
portions  of  the  first  two  prototypes  are  al- 
ready completed  and  are  being  assembled. 
Extensive  testing  of  the  aircraft  systems  and 
equipment  Is  underway.  The  current  sched- 
ule Is:  First  prototype  flight.  March  1968; 
first  preproduction  flight,  July  i969;  certl- 
flcutlon,  1st  Quarter  1971. 

Question  5.  Are  the  British  and  French 
stlU  working  together  on  this  development? 
Has  there  "been  any  slowdown  by  either 
country? 

Answer.  Based  on  information  gathered  by 
many  sources,  it  is  evident  that  the  British 
and  French  are  going  ahead  as  originally 
planned  with  the  Concorde  development 
There  appwars  to  be  no  ciirrent  Indication  of 
any  .slowdown  in  the  prototype  program.  In 
fact.  It  appears  that  they  are  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. To  our  knowledge,  the  production  pro- 
gram has  yet  to  be  committed. 

Question  6.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  an 
airplane  with  a  .speed  approximating  mach  3. 
Which  will  be  three  times  the  speed  of  the 
best  present  Jets,  and  thereby  multiply  tht 
engineering  problems  involved,  as  against  u 
mach  2  airplane  which  even  so  would  be  over 
twice  the  speed  of  the  best  pre.sent  Jets? 

Answer.  The  rea-son  higher  cruise  speed  if 
desirable  Is  that  flight  efficiency  at  super- 
sonic speeds  increases  with  Mach  number 
On  the  otner  hand,  higher  speed  means  high- 
er temperatures  and  a  more  complicated  and 
expensive  airplane.  The  best  airplane  Is  the 
one  having  a  good  balance  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  speed  and  the  complications  and 
cost  of  higher  temperatures. 

The  Concorde  is  being  constructed  of 
aluminum.  This  has  the  advantage  of  easier 
and  cheaper  fabrication  with  materials  in 
common  use.  On  the  other  hand,  alumlnuni 
IS  temperature  limited  which  in  turn  places 
an  upper  limit  on  its  speed  and  hence,  an 
upper  limit  on  aircraft  cruise  efficiency.  At 
Its  cruise  speed  of  Mach  2.2.  the  Concorde 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  25  percent  more 
to  operate  per  seat-mile  than  current  Jet* 
The  U.S.  SST  is  being  designed  for  a  speed 
of  Mach  2.7  as  the  best  compromise  between 
speed  and  temperature.  Although  Mach  -i 
Is  more  efficient  than  Mach  2.7.  the  increase 
of  130  F  in  stagnation  temperature  will  m.ike 
It  difficult  to  achieve  the  service  life  desire:! 
for  initial  operation.  The  speed  of  Macli 
2.7  achieves  the  greater  portion  of  ImproveJ 
etTiclency  that  Is  possible  yet  does  not  exceel 
operating  temperatures  that  are  well  wlthi:; 
onr  experience  and  capabilities.  'We  expec 
later  versions  of  the  SST  may  be  designed  ft; 
speeds  of  Much  3. 

The  cruise  speed  of  Mach  2.7  means  tha- 
the  SST  must  be  built  of  a  more  heat  re- 
si.stant  material  than  aluminum.  The  basic 
.structure  will  be  titanium.  Even  though 
this  will  be  a  more  expensive  airplane  tn 
build,  analysis  .shows  that  Us  operating  co!=' 
will  be  atiout  25  percent  less  than  the  Con- 
corde per  se.-il-mlle  because  of  its  bettt-r 
crul.se  efficiency  and  that  It  will  compare  f:^- 
vorably  with  the  most  efficient  of  today  > 
Jets. 

Questwn  7.  Did  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator Quesada  recommend  a  mach  2  air- 
plane or  a  mach  3  airplane  in  1960? 

Ansivcr.  In  December  1960.  FAA  Admini-- 
trutor  Quesada  submitted  a  report  titkii 
Commercial  Supersonic  Transport  Alrcralt 
Report  prepared  Jointly  with  the  Depar- 
ment  of  Defense  and  tlie  National  Aeron.^m- 
tlcs  and  Space  Administration  concludinz 
that  the  development  of  a  commercial  SST 
appeared  to  be  technologically  feasible.  This 
report  states  on  page  5  of  Appendix  I.  "It  i'^ 
too  early  in  the  design  cycle  to  be  specif.c 
except  to  state  that  the  cruise  speed  will 
probably  lie  in  the  Mach  number  range  from 
2  to  3."  No  recommendation  was  made  as 
to  specific  speed  in  the  report. 
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Question  8.  Later,  did  the  next  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator,  NaJeeb  Halaby.  say 
the  Government  v.'ould  absorb  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  SST? 

Answer.  President  Kennedy,  in  his  letter 
to  Congress  of  June  14,  1963.  recommending 
the  SSr  progiam.  specified  that  manufac- 
turers would  pay  25  percent  of  development 
costs,  and  in  addition,  airlines  that  purchase 
the  aircraft  would  be  expected  to  pay  a  fur- 
tlier  portion  of  the  Government's  develop- 
ment cost  through  royalty  payments.  Mr 
Halaby  reiterated  this  policy  'many  times 
subsequent  to  President  Kennedy's  decision. 
Manufacturers  have  .shared  25  percent  of  all 
.'illowable  costs  to  date  and  will  do  so  through 
the  end  of  the  current  phase  that  ends  on 
December   31    of   this    calendar    year 

Question  9.  If  that  is  true,  as"  mentioned, 
how  can  anyone  say  the  airplane  will  there- 
fore be  built  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer? 

Answer.  The  Government  has  Insis'ted  and 
the  manufacturers  have  agreed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  recoupment  of  the  Government  de- 
velopment Investment  on  a  successful  pro- 
gram. Statements  that  the  airplane  would 
be  built  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  are  based 
on  that  understanding.  How"ever.  if  the 
program  is  unsuccessful,  the  Government 
.st.'inds  to  lose  part  or  all  of  its  investment, 
as  do  fne  mnnufaciurers. 

Question  10.  Even  if  there  are  plans  to 
have  the  airlines  pay  back  the  multibillion 
dollar  inveatmen!  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Which  history  shows  at  best  can  only  be 
doubtful,  suppose  the  entire  development  is 
comparable  lo  the  many  missile  developments 
in  recent  years  in  that  it  Just  does  not  work 
out  at  all.  If  that  Is  true,  are  the  manufac- 
turers or  the  airlines  required  to  put  up  any 
of  the  loss? 

Answer.  Th»  participating  manufacturers 
■ftlU  bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  loss  If 
the  program  proves  unsuccessful.  Under 
the  cost-sharing  terms,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  successful  airframe  and  engine  manu- 
facturers will  each  have  at  risk  approxi- 
mately $90  million  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prototype  construction  phase.  In  addition 
each  must  outlay  amounts  estimated  to  be 
$20  to  $30  n-.illlon  for  interest,  customer  re- 
lations, and  other  costs  not  allowable  under 
the  terms  of  the  contracts.  All  of  these 
funds  will  i:e  at  risk  if  the  program  proceeds 
to  production.  The  need  to  provide  funding 
for  the  prod.uction  phase  will  mean  that  the 
manufacturers'  exposure  to  losses  will  in- 
crease In  the  certification  and  production 
phiises.  However,  financial  agreements  for 
these  follow-on  phases  will  not  be  negotiated 
until  sometime  in  the  future 

Tlie  airlines  will  not  bear  anv  financial 
risk  during  the  prototype  phase.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  airlines  will  be  required  to 
advance  substantial  downpayments  and  pre- 
payments after  sales  contracts  have  been 
negotiated  with  them.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  support  the  certification  and  pro- 
duction phases.  No  decision  has  been  made 
as  to  whether  any  portions  of  such  funds  will 
be  at  risk. 

Quc.'^tion  11.  Is  It  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  now  agreed  to  put  up  90  percent 
Of  the  money:  and  If  not.  what  figure  has  the 
Government  agreed  to  put  up  originally? 

■in.ncer.  The  cost  sharing  plan  lor  the  pro- 
J'type  phase  has  the  following  general 
features; 

•'  The  manufacturers  will  share  20  per- 
cent of  allowable  costs,  Including  a  credit  for 
'  iO  percent  fee.  The  fee  will  not  be  paid. 
D'lt  WlU  be  credited  toward  the  manufac- 
'irers  contribution. 

b  The  Government  will  pay  80  percent  of 
allowable  costs.  This  amounts  to  90  percent 
01  allowable  cost  if  the  manufacturers  fee 
is  not  considered. 

c.  The  manufacturer  will  bear  25  percent 
01  overrun  costs.  There  is  no  fee  credit  for 
overruns. 
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d.  Manufacturer's  facliitv  costs  will  only 
be  allowed  to  the  extent  of  d'epreciatlon.  The 
Government  will  not  provide  any  new  facil- 
ities   but    may   permit    the    use   of   available 

facilities. 

The  manufacturers  have  expressed  agree- 
ment with  these  cost  sharing  terms,  but  ne- 
gotiations have  not  been  concluded  and  will 
not  be  until  a  firm  contract  has  been  signed 
for  the  Prototype  Phase.  That  is  not  ex- 
pected until  the  current  contracts  expire  on 
December  31. 

Question  12.  Did  the  President's  financial 
adviser,  Mr  Eugene  Black,  recommend  re- 
sponsibility for  the  SST  to  be  removed  from 
the  Federal  .-Aviation  Agency? 

.4ri<!!(er.  In  their  December  1963  Report  to 
the  President,  Messrs  Eugene  R.  Black  and 
Stanley  dej  Osborne  recommended  ",  . 
that  the  management  of  the  program,  which 
must  be  much  broader  than  is  now  envisaged, 
be  changed. "  They  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  authority,  reporting 
to  the  President,  to  manage  tiicenure  '-en- 
ture  and  that  existing  agencies  uike  on  the 
actual  work  which  the  Go'vernment  must 
undertake  as  Its  share  of  the  program.  Their 
recommendation  was  based  on  their  state- 
ihent  that  "we  are  convinced  that  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  program  are  so  large  that  one 
-Administrator,  who  will  devote  his  entire 
lime  to  the  overall  aviation  program  of  the 
US  .  must  be  in  charge."  Neither  President 
Kennedy  nor  President  Johnson  has  chosen 
to  establish  a  separate  Agency  to  administer 
the  SST  progiam  However,  action  has  been 
taken  to  stiengthen  the  SST  Program  Office 
These  steps  are  described  In  the  replies  to 
Questions  15.   16  and   17. 

Question  13.  Is  It  true  that  the  FAA  an- 
nounced in  1964  that  the  first  flight  of  the 
airplane  would  be  in  September  1968;  and 
that  type  certification  by  FAA  would  be  made 
by  1969;  and  that  passenger  service  would 
start  by  May  of  1970? 

An.siccr.  It  is  true  that  in  1964  the  sched- 
ules for  SST  development  were  as  slated. 
However,  none  of  the  designs  evaluated  of- 
fered the  prospect  of  becoming  a  com- 
mercially profitable  SST  and  the  Government 
determined  It  would  not  proceed  into  the 
construction  of  prototype  aircraft  but  would 
continue  the  competitive  design  phase.  This 
detail  design  phase  lias  continued  for  the 
past  2^^  years. 

Question  14.  If  so.  what  are  the  present 
timetable  figures  in  the  three  above  cate- 
gories? 

Avsuer.  Based  on  initiation  of  the  proto- 
type construction  phase  on  January  1    1967 
the  estimated  timetable  is  as  follows: 
Fii-st  flight  of  the  prototype  by  1970; 
First  flight  of  production  aircraft  by  1973: 
Commercial  certification  and  introduction 
into  passenger  service  by  1974. 

Question  15.  Is  it  true  that  this  is  the  first 
time  the  FAA  has  ever  administered  a  large 
technical  development,  specificrdly  the  de- 
velopment of  an  airplane  that  it  itself  must  in 
turn  decide  whether  said  plane  is  or  is  not 
adequate  in  design  for  passenger  service? 

<?i<csftoii  16  In  other  words,  is  it  right  to 
have  the  Agency  that  will  certify  the  airplane 
as  operational  be  the  same  Agency  that  ob- 
tained these  billions  for  its  design,  develop- 
ment, and  production.  Is  there' not  a  con- 
flict of  interest  here? 

Question  17.  Does  this  not  mean  that,  in 
effect,  the  FAA  will  be  asked  to  certify  that 
it  has  spent  its  money  wisely  and  that  its 
own  technical  Judgment  is  sound? 

Answer.  It's  true  that  the  FAA  has  never 
previously  engaged  in  management  of  such 
a  large  scale  development  program.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  has  been  to  bring 
aboard  the  people  who  have  long  experience 
in  management  of  large  aircraft  development 
programs.  General  McKee,  Administrator  of 
the  FAA.  has  had  long  experience  in  top  com- 
mand and  management  positions  in  the  Air 
Force.     General   Maxwell,   the  SST  Proeram 
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Director,  was  Chief  of  Bomber  Development 
for  the  Air  Forte  from  1952  to  1957.  a  period 
when  all  the  current  bombers.  Including  the 
B-58  and  B  52  were  developed.  The  B- 58 
was  the  first  siipersonic  bomber  an<}  the  first 
aircraft  to  be  developed  under  the  Systems 
Concept  General  Maxwell  helped  to  pioneer 
these  management  advances  As  a  matter  of 
Interest,  the  Program  Director  for  the  B-58 
during  Its  development  cycle.  Colonel  Jos»pn 
■W.  Howell  (USAF-Retiredi,  is  a  member  of 
the  S.ST  Office.  Many  of  the  SST  Offlre  per- 
sonnel arc  handpicked  people  who  have  'on- 
experience  in  major  development  programs 
in  Government  and  or  industry.  From  a 
quality  standpoint,  the  SST  is  as" well  stalled 
as  any  other  program  office  anywhere 

The  FAA  SST  Office  i.«  strongly  supported 
by  both  DoD  ind  NASA.  For  example,  i:: 
the  forthcoming  evaluation  these  agencies 
are  providing  more  than  200  of  their  mo.st 
talented  people  NASA  has  an  extensive  re- 
search and  test  program  including  ^iupport 
in  .sonic  boom  research  and  flight  testes,  as 
well  as  aei-odynamlcs,  structures  and  pro- 
pulsion at  their  Langlev.  Lewis.  Ames  and 
Flight  Research  Centers 

The  Air  Foace  Sy.nems  Command  .-^nd 
Aeronaut. cal  Systems  Division  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  have  advised  and 
counseled  on  the  management  and  procure- 
ment aspects  of  the  program,  as  well  as  pro- 
vided strong  support  m  the  technical  areas 
We  have  reoeited  much  f-uppon  from  ail 
Government  agencies  in  our  economic 
studies. 

In  summary,  the  FAA  Oflice  is  not  alone  in 
thi.s  effort,  but  has  an  extensive  and  wide 
base  of  support  from  the  most  competent 
people  throughat.il  Government. 

It  is  true  thtt  the  FAA  must  certificate 
the  .SST  as  well  as  the  Concorde 

The  certification  function  In  FAA  Is  en- 
tirely separate  and  independent  from  the 
SST  Developmeiit  Office.  Tlie  FAA  Flight 
Standards  Service  set;  the  standards— In  ad- 
vance--that  the  SST— and  the  Concorde,  and 
any  other  transport  aircraft  to  be  operated 
by  U.S.  airlines — must  meet.  These  stand- 
ards are  the  minimum  safety  standards 
that  must  be  observed.  Rather  than  inhibit 
certification  or  compromise  it.  the  F.V\  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  establish  stand- 
ards because  of  the  knowledge  gained  by 
having  had  the  SST  development  responsi- 
bility. Furthermore,  since  a  civil  supersonic 
airplane  has  not  been  previously  certificated 
the  Flight  Standrirds  Service  has  coordinated 
its  efforts  very  closely  with  those  of  the 
British  and  French  Government  agencies 
that  perform  siitiilar  services  for  their  coun- 
tries. Certification  of  the  aircraft  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  F.AA  Flight  Standards 
Service  working  with  the  manufacturers  on 
the  same  basis  that  any  other  transport  is 
certificated. 

The  certification  process  is  designed  to  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  operation  of  the  air- 
craft rather  th«n  its  commercial  success 
Whether  the  U.B.  SST  is  a  successful  pro- 
gram or  not  will  be  determined  by  tlie  com- 
petition in  the  market  place.  'The  deter- 
minant of  success  IS  whether  the  SST  will 
attract  sufficient  buyers  to  assure  a  profit  to 
its  builders  and  opei-ate  economically  enough 
to  also  be  profitable  to  the  airlines  who  pur- 
chase it. 

Question  IS  die  of  the  reasons  1  changed 
my  position  on  the  plan  for  the  B-70.  later 
the  RS-70.  was  the  fact  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense testified  before  the  Senate  that  some 
of  the  engineering  problems  necessary  be- 
fore this  airplane  could  be  produced  had 
not  been  worked  out  even  on  the  biisi.s  of 
scientific  theory.  If  that  was  true  of  the 
B  70  military  problem,  is  it  not  even  more 
true  of  this  compRrable  commercial  proposal? 
Answer.  The  .SET  designs  are  within  the 
state-of-the-art,  both  from  a  technological 
and    manufacturing  viewpoint      The  article 
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Technological  Readiness  for  the  SST  by  Dr. 
Raj-mond  L.  Bis.  Unghoff.  the  head  ot  th^ 
Aeronautics  Department  at  MIT,  was  entered 
into  the  Congressional  Record  on  August  B. 
1966  page  18687.  and  deals  with  our  readiness 
to  pr^led   with  the  saT  from  a  technical 

viewpoint.  . 

The  fundamental  reason  for  selecting  the 
cruise  speed  of  Mach  2.7  rather  than  Mach  3. 
was  to  assure  that  the  design  soluUons  are 
well  within  the  state-of-the-art.  This  ap- 
plies to  structures,  fuels,  hydraulics  and  all 
of  the  subsystems  of  the  SST.  The  yF-12 
and  SR-71  are  being  successfully  constructed 
of  titanium  alloys.  The  manufacturing  tech- 
nlaues  are  well  i;-i  hand  and  do  not  pose  the 
technical  problems  as  did  the  stainless  steel 
sandwich  construction  of  the  X&-70. 

Question  19.  Is  it  true  that  ejection  from 
the  TFX  is  on  the  basis  of  a  completely  en- 
closed pressurized  cockpit  which  would  let 
the  pilot  fall  6  or  10  miles  In  his  escape 
capsule  without  risking  -breathless  air   .' 

Anstcer.  Tee.  military  aircraft.  °°;tably 
combat  types  such  as  bombers  and  fighters. 
as  weU  as  certain  classes  of  trainers,  have 
normally  had  pilot  ejecUon  systems.  These 
systems  range  from  ejection  seats  far  sub- 
sonic leU  to  pressurized  escape  capsule  for 
supeninlc  aircraft  such  as  XB-70.  B-58.  and 
p-ni  On  the  other  hand,  military  trans- 
ports have  not  incorporated  such  escape  de- 
vices This  applies  to  aircraft  such  as  the 
KC-135.  C-141.  C5A.  T-39  and  C-140.  These 
aircraft  depend  on  reliability  of  the  pressurl- 
zation  systems  and  emergency  oxygen  until 
Bale  descent  can  be  made,  just  aa  today  s  sub- 
sonic Jet  transports.  The  SST  will  be  cer- 
tificated to  commercial  safety  standards  as 
are  today's  subsonic  Jet  transports. 

Question  20.  What  was  tlie  original  devel- 
opment  cost    of    the   TFX?     Air    Force   and 

Question  21.  What  Is  the  present  estimate? 
Question   22.  What  was   the  original   esti- 
mated unit  cost  of  the  TFX  for  the  Air  Force? 
Question  23.  What  is  the  present  cost? 
Question   24.  What  is   the  original   esti- 
mated cost  of  the  TFX,  Navy?     I  am  talking 
about  the  unit  cost,  and  read  some  ngures 
recently  which  were  surprising. 

Question  35.  What  is  the  present  estimate? 
Answer.  The  FAA  is  not  In  a  position  to 
provide  cost  figures  on  the  TFX. 

Question  26.  Is  It  not  logical  especially 
considering  the  totally  new  atmosphere  In 
which  this  research  and  development  will  be 
done,  that  the  same  type  and  character  of 
cost  increase  can  be  expected  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST? 

Answer.  No  one  can  gunrantee  that  a  de- 
velopment program  of  the  size  and  complex- 
ity of  the  SST  will  not  cost  more  than  the 
estimates  at  Its  beginning.  This  Is  Inherent 
in  the  development  process.  We  have  made 
special  effort  in  the  SST  program  to  make 
the  most  realistic  estimates  of  Us  prob- 
able cost.  An  Independent  analysis  of  the 
cost  to  develop  and  produce  the  SST  Is  un- 
derway. In  addition,  a  Government  team 
will  review  and  evaluate  the  manufacturers 
cost  estimates  to  be  submitted  as  a  part  of 
their  proposals  on  September  6. 

There  are  some  positive  reasons  for  more 
confidence  In  our  cost  estimates  for  the  SST 
as  compared  with  experience  In  some  of  the 
large  military  development  programs.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  SST  does  not  have 
complex,  expensive  military  subsystems  such 
as  fire  control  and  bombing-navigation  sys- 
tems The  experience  gained  on  production 
of  the  SR-71  and  YF-13  give  us  a  better 
basis  for  estimating  the  cost  and  difflcuUies 
of  producing  an  aircraft  of  titanium  struc- 
ture There  is  a  great  deal  of  experience  and 
data  on  the  subject  of  cost  of  development 
of  Jet  engines.  Mission  requirements  for 
commercial  transports  are  better  known  and 
less  susceptible  to  substantive  change  than 
military  missions.  Despite  these  advantages. 
it  must  be  agreed  that  there  is  still  a  sub- 
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stantlvil  area  of  uncertainty  in  predicting  the 
cost  to  develop  the  3ST. 

QueHion  27.  Is  it  true  that  the  Nations 
largest  airline  mad«  a  study  which  found 
that  the  operating  cost  of  a  mach  3  plane 
will  be  26  percent  Wgher  for  long  haul  and 
43  percent  for  short  haul  than  present  day 
jet  transports? 

Answer    It  is  assUmed  that  the  study  re- 
ferred to  was  United   Airline's  Report  F-968 
entitled  Suvimary  ar  Major  Areas  of  Evalu- 
ation   SST.   Phase   tJ.\.   da:cd    November  20. 
1964       This    f-tudv   coiifludcd    th.it    the   de- 
signs proposed  .it  tUat  time  fell  considerably 
short  of  economic  objectives  of  the  program. 
The  Government  evaluation  c^ndur'^ed  in 
late    1964   ntn-eed    tfcnt    the   designs   did   not 
meet  program  objectives  and  it  was  for  this 
rei'^n    that    the    competitive    design    phase 
was  continued  for  fver  two  years.    More  re- 
cent studies  of  the;SST  by  a  number  of  air- 
lines    have     lndlc4ted     a     more     favorable 
economic  potential  [for  the  SST. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RAISES  PRIVACY 
ISSUE  FOR  THOUSANDS  OF  VET- 
ERAN OFFICBRS 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  risk 
of  striking  a  rather  familiar  note  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  another 
example  of  the  Irirdensomc  and  privacy 
invading  questionnaires  with  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  bombarding  citi- 
zens who  work  oi*  have  worked  for  it. 

The  latest  one  is  sent  to  286.000  retired 
members  of  the  military  Reserve  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in  Charge 
of  Manpower.   Recipients  of  this  15-page 
book  of  questions,  many  of  whom  are 
Federal    employees    already    rightly    in- 
dignant over  current  questionnaires,  are 
told  to  complete  the  questions  and  return 
them  within  7  days.   Although  no  signa- 
ture is  required,  they  are  told  to  enter 
their   serial,  sei-vice    number    and   their 
social  security  number.     There  is  no  in- 
dication   whatsoever    that    the    form    is 
voluntarv  or  what  record  is  made  of  a 
person  who  chooses  not  to  return  the 
questions.     Indeed.  I  understand   that 
even  now  plana  are  in  progress  far  fol- 
low-up letters  requesting  return  of  those 
forms  not  receited. 

In  this  questionnaire,  people  are  asked 
to  unearth  ans^rers  within  7  days  to  such 
que.stions  a 


4.  What  is  yoUr  race?* 

A.  White 

B.  Negro.   American  Indian,  Oriental,  and 

other.  ^  . 

12  Which  one  of  the  following  statements 
mo.-<t  accuratel!/  describes  your  reason  for 
retiring  or  transjerrlng  to  the  Fleet  Reserve? 

(Select  only  ona  )  ^.     ^.,,. 

A    I  was  mandatorily  retired  for  disability. 

B  I  was  a  reservist  who  retired  at  or  after 
age  60  with  20  yfcars  of  ••Satisfactory  Federal 

Service  " 

C.  I  was  a  re9er\ist  who  was  Involuntarily 

released  from  active  duty. 

D.  I  was  retirtd  on  a  mandatory  basis  for 
failure  of  selection  for  promotion. 

E.  T  reached  the  age  or  total  length  of  serv- 
ice    at     which     mandatory     retirement     Is 

required. 

F    I  was  not  eccepted  for  reenlistment. 
G.  I    could   hbve   reenllsted   but   chose   to 

H  i  could  h«ve  continued  on  active  duty 
for  less  than  o«e  year  but  chose  to  retire  or 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  when  I  did  as 
I  felt  it  would  be  to  my  own  or  my  family's 
advantage. 

J  I  could  h«ve  continued  on  active  duty 
for  more  than  one  year  but  less  than  five 


years  but  chose  to  retire  or  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  when  I  did  as  I  felt  It  would  be 
to  my  own  or  my  family's  advantage. 

K  I  could  have  continued  on  active  duty 
for  more  than  five  years  but  chose  to  retire 
or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  when  I  did  as 
I  felt  It  would  be  to  my  own  or  my  family  s 

advantage.  ,      ^     .,     .. 

L  I  was  mandatorily  or  Involuntarily  re- 
tired or  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  for 
a  reason  not  listed  above. 

27.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  nearest 
milltarv  commissary  store? 

28.  Which  service  commlss.iry  store  do  you 
use  most  often? 

29  How  much  do  you  spend  per  month 
on    the    average    at    a    military    commissary 

Store** 

30.  How  frequently  do  you  shop  at  a  mili- 
tary commissary  store? 

31  What  statement  below  most  accurately 
describes  your  present  employment  status' 
(Select  oniv  one.  i 

A  I  am  self-emploved.  full  time  or  part 
tune,  (medical  dental  law  practice,  own 
business,  farm,  partnership,  etc.). 

B.  I  have  lull   time  employmeiU   (over  35 

hours  week  I .  ,  .,- 

C    I  have  full  time  employment  (over  io 

hours   week  I    at   one   Job   and    hold   one   or 

more  part  time  jobs. 

D    I  have  part  time  employment  (less  than 

35  hours  week)  and  am  looking  for  full  linic- 

E    I  have  part  tinie  employment  (less  than 
35  hours  week)  and  am  not  looking  for  full 

time  work.  ...  ,. 

P    I  am  not  employed  but  looking  tor  worK 
O.  I  am  not  employed  and  am  not  lookii.j 

for  work.  .^  , 

35   In  1965  how  many  weeks  did  you  wort: 
either  full  time  or  part  time  (not  couutiu:; 
work  around  the  house)  ?    Include  paid  vac.i- 
tions  and  paid  sick  leave.     Enter  "A"  If  yo,; 
retired   or   transferred   to   the  Fleet  Reser\  .■ 
on  or  after  1  January  1965;  otherwise,  seleci 
one  of  the  following: 
B.  None 
C    1-13  weeks 
D    14  26  weeks 
E     27   39  weeks 
F    40  47  weeks 
G    48-49  weeks 
H    50  52  weeks 

37.  How  much  did  you  earn  in  19G5  in 
Kagcs  salary,  commissions  or  tips  from  r.;. 
Jobs''  (Before  ANY  deductions  )  Enter  tV.o 
amount  in  the  appropriate  box  on  the  an- 
swer sheet:  if  the  exact  amout  Is  not  know.. 
give  yotir  best  estimate.  Enter  'O"  if  y<"  ■ 
had  no  earnings  of  this  type  in  1965. 

38  How  much  did  you  earn  In  1965  m 
profits  or  fees  from  workir:g  in  your  our. 
business,  profe-^^ional  practice,  partnership 
or  farm''  (For  profits  or  fees  use  net  incur/ie 
after  business  excenses.)  Enter  the  amoirr 
In  the  appropriate  box  on  the  answer  shee 
if  the  exact  amount  is  not  known  give  y<r.;r 
best  estimate  If  business  or  farm  lo  ■ 
monev  enter  -L"  followed  by  the  amount  o: 
the  loss.  Enter  "O"  If  you  had  no  earning' 
of  the  type  described  in  th,s  question. 

39.  How  much  did  you  receive  in  19oc 
from  Social  Security,  pev.sions  (non-mih- 
tary),  rent  (minus  expenses),  interests  o 
dividends,  unemployment  instiranee.  welfar,- 
payments,  or  from  any  other  source  not  <:  ■ 
ready  entered?  Enter  the  amount  in  the  ap- 
propriate box  on  the  answer  sheet:  if  tli» 
exact  amount  is  not  known  give  your  bcs. 
estimate  Enter  ■'C'  if  you  had  no  incoir.' 
from  these  sources  in  1965. 

40    How  much  did  other  members  of  yor.r 
family  earn  in   1965  in   tcages.  salary,  com- 
missions or  tips?     (Before  ANY  deductionf 
(For  this  question,  a  family  consists  of  t» 
or  more  persons  in  the  .lame  household  -.f-^ 
are  related  to  each  other  by  blood,  marr-an- 
or  adoption)      If  the   exact  amount  is   i.  » 
known  give   your  best  esUmate.     Enter  the 
amount  in  the  appropriate  box  on  the  ;in- 
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swer  sheet.  Enter  "O"  if  other  members  of 
your  family  had  no  earnings  as  described 
in  this  question. 

41.  How  much  did  other  members  of  your 
fivniily  earn  in  1965  In  profits  or  fees  from 
working  in  their  own  business,  professional 
practice.^,  partnership,  or  farm?  (For  profits 
or  fees  use  net  Income  after  business  ex- 
penses.) (For  this  question,  a  family  has 
the  Same  meaning  as  in  Question  40  )  Enter 
tho  amount  in  the  appropriate  box  on  the 
answer  sheet.  If  the  exact  amount  is  not 
known  give  your  best  estimate.  Enter  "O" 
If  other  members  of  your  Ifinnly  had  no 
earnings  as  described  in  this  question.  If 
business  or  farm  lost  money,  enter  -L  "  fol- 
lowed by  the  amount  of  the  loss. 

42.  How  much  did  any  of'icr  member  of 
\our  family  receive  in  1965  from  Social  Se- 
curity. pcn.':ions,  rent  {minus  expenses),  in- 
terest or  dividends,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, welfare  payments,  or  from  any  other 
source  not  already  entered?  Enter  the 
amount  in  the  appropriate  box  on  the  answer 
sheet;  if  the  exact  amount  is  not  known  give 
your  best  estimate.  Enter  -O"  if  the  other 
members  of  your  family  had  no  income  of 
the  type  described  In  this  question. 

43.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is 
applicable  to  you? 

A  I  have  never  been  a  civilian  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

B  I  was  appointed  to  a  civilian  position 
by  the  Federal  Government  before  1  Decem- 
ber 1962  but  have  since  resigned  from  Fed- 
eral employment. 

C.  I  am  now  employed  as  a  civilian  by  the 
Federal  government. 

D.  I  was  appointed  to  a  civilian  position 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  on  or  after  1  De- 
cember 1962  but  have  since  resigned  from 
Federal  employment. 

If  you  selected  answers  A  or  B  you  have 
completed  the  questionnaire.  Please  return 
the  answer  sheet. 

If  you  selected  answers  C  or  D  answer  the 
following  questions. 

49.  What  is  your  present  (or  if  voti  are  not 
now  employed  by  the  Federal  government 
your  last)  grade  level. 

50.  What  Is  your  present  gross  income 
from  From  emploj-ment  or  your  gross  income 
from  the  last  period  of  Federal  emplovment 
(before  any  deductions)? 

A  I  am  (or  was)  employed  without  com- 
pensation. 

PERSONS  P.*ID  ON  A  DAILY  SALARY   BASIS 

If  you  are  (or  were)  normally  paid  a  salary 
on  a  per  day  basis  enter  on  the  answer  sheet 
the  letter  which  appears  beside  the  dollar 
range  that  Includes  your  dally  salary  rate. 

Mr.  President,  whose  business  is  it 
what  dividends  a  man's  mother-in-law 
receives,  or  how  much  his  daughter 
makes  in  tips  as  a  waitress?  Jast  be- 
cause he  served  his  country  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  armed  services,  does  that  give 
the  CivU  Service  Commission  and  the  De- 
fense Department  the  power  to  probe 
into  his  personal  affairs  and  those  of  his 
family  for  the  rest  of  his  life? 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  who  wants  this  information 
and  why.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Civil  Service  Com- 
niittee  originally  asked  how  many  retired 
officers  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
Cuil  Service  Commission  and  the  Defense 
t)epartment  goes  far  afield  from  the 
original  request.  It  is  another  example 
or  how  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  others  may,  for  their  own  reasons 
extend  a  survey  designed  for  a  Umited 
purpose  to  include  many  wide-ranging 


privacy  invading  questions  which  bear 
little  relation  to  the  original  intent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  recently 
enacted,  and  the  President  signed,  a  free- 
dom of  information  bill  to  insure  bene- 
fits ot  an  open  government  to  an  open 
society.  'We  take  pride  in  this  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

I  .submit  that  the  Goveniinent  is  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  the  citizen.  'Freedom 
of  information"  is  a  right  of  the  govern- 
ment in  a  free  society  to  know  about 
operations  of  their  government:  it  is  not 
an  arbitrary  right  ol  the  tiovernmeiu 
against  the  individual. 


THE  TROOPERS,  OF  CA.SPER.  'WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day morning,  the  Senate  wa.s  visited  by 
an  outstanding  group  of  young  people 
from  my  home  Stale,  the  Troopers. 
This  group,  from  Casper,  constitutes  an 
e.xcellent  junior  drum  and  buale  corps 
and  ceremonial  color  guard.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  Members  who  wilneissed  their 
performance  on  the  east  front  slept  were 
not  treated  to  an  example  of  their  excel- 
lent marching,  but  space  prevented  that. 

The  Troopers,  Mr.  President,  have 
brought  home  many  honors  to  their  city. 
Just  yesterday,  for  instance  the  color 
guard  carried  off  first  place  in  competi- 
tion with  35  other  junior  teams  in  the 
American  Legion  competition.  It  was 
but  the  latest  of  the  laurels  won  bv  the 
Troopers,  however.  Last  week,  iii  the 
VFW  competition  at  Newark,  the  color 
guard  successfully  defended  its  cham- 
pionship and  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
swept  to  first  place  by  piling  up  the 
highest  number  of  points  ever  scored  in 
the  VFW  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Casper  and, 
in  fact,  all  of  Wyoming,  is  proud  of  the 
Troopers,  and  of  their  accompli.shments. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
article  detailing  their  triumph  in 
Newark  last  week  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Ca.sper  Star-Ti-ibune  for  August  26 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Honor  tor  Wyoming 
The  members  of  the  Casper  Troopers  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  again  have  demonstrated 
the  wholesome  qualities  of  vouth  in  their 
dedicated  efforts  to  bring  credit  to  them- 
selves and  to  Casper  and  all  Wyoming. 

They  have  added  another  first  to  their 
award-studded  record  by  winning  the  VFV^' 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  contest  In  Jersey 
City,  N  J  .  Wednesday  night  in  a  stadiuin 
filled  with  80.000  spectators  who  acclaimed 
them  the  top  corps.  They  received  a  rating 
of  90.45.  the  highest  score  ever  accorded  a 
drum  and  bugle  corps.  They  won  over  top 
corps  from  Illinois.  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  New  York.  New  Jersev.  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states,  proving  that  it  is 
possible  to  "hck  the  odds"  and  come  from 
the  West  where  drum  and  bugle  corps  activi- 
ties are  few  and  far  between.  Another  first 
16  that  Ken  Davis  of  the  Troopers  was  chosen 
the  best  bugler  in  the  nation  and  Robert 
Kalkofen  won  the  tenor  drum  division  for 
VFW  Post  991  in  Casper. 

The  Troopers  did  not  come  bv  this  achieve- 
ment easily,  as  many  members  of  this  orga- 
nization can  testify.  With  Jim  Jones  as  their 
leader,  parents  who  were  behind  them  in 
every  effort  and  the  time  and  work  by  the 
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members  themselves,  they  have  climbed  to 
the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  in  the  drimi  and 
bugle  corps  world  as  well  as  in  each  members 
Individual  world  by  doing  credit  to  them- 
selves, Wyoming  Casper  and  to  the  youth  oi 
the  nation.  They  all  gave  their  best,  and 
no  one  can  do  more  than  that. 

It  w«s  a  long  way  from  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Leeion  Drum  Corps  which  was 
organized  in  1935  and  included  Jimmv  Jones 
who  was  a  druBimer  with  the  corps'  to  the 
present  nationally  known  Troopers  he  now 
directs.  A.ssisted  by  a  staff  of  volunteers 
and  many  corpt  parents  who  serve  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  they  gave  their  support  to  a 
goal  and  never  gave  up. 

Jake  Putnam  is  the  assistant  director  and 
drill  instructors  Include  Don  Carr.  BlU  Max- 
on  and  Gene  Williams  Don  Angelica  flew 
in  to  Casper  at  various  intervals  during  the 
past  year  from  New  Jersey  to  instruct  the 
bugle  line  and  a  special  drum  instructor  saw 
to  it  that  the  drump  were  as  near  perfect  as 
could  be  possible  It  took  everyone,  .nd  all 
gave  their  best  Coming  !rom  an  area  not  .is 
thickly  populated  and  with  not  as  snany 
youngsters  to  choose  from  as,  sav.  Chicago, 
New  York.  Boston.  Detroit  and  other  cities, 
the  quality  of  Wyoming  youth  radiated  the 
forceful  and  fine  character  of  western  youth, 
which,  once  evident,  becomes  contagious  by 
setting  an  example  to  other  youngsters 
to  belong  to  some  group  wth  a"  good  and 
coveted  goal  In  mind. 

A  drum  and  bugle  corps  that  can  come 
from  a  small  city  such  as  Casper  in  compari- 
son with  New  York  Chicago.  Boston.  De- 
troit. Racine  arm  others  and  take  the  top 
prize  in  the  corps  world  proves  that  this 
great  nation  Is  eUII  full  of  wonderful  op- 
portunities for  youth  in  any  field. 

Big  Altditnce  Cheers  Trooper  Performance 
Newark,  n  J^^A  Wyoming  drum  corps 
from  Casper  woii  the  National  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  competition  at  Roosevelt  Field 
Wednesday  nicht  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreicn 
Wars  contest 

The  Casper  Troopers  scored  the  highe.«t 
number  of  point*.  90.45  that  has  ever  been 
scored  in  the  history  of  the  drum  and  bucle 
contest. 

Performing  before  cheering  and  applaud- 
ing veterans,  their  wives  and  dignitarie.* 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  the  Casper 
Troopers  were  given  a  standing  ovation  for 
over  10  minutes  after  thev  had  performed 
with  the  thousands  of  cheering  people  calling 
for  more. 

When  it  was  .Ttnnounced  that  the  Casper 
Troopers  had  won  the  national  contest  the 
crowd  of  cheering  spectators  set  up  a  round 
of  noise  that  took  approximately  20  minutes 
to  quell  with  shouts  of  "more,  more'  re- 
sounding throughout  Roosevelt  Stadium 

The  previous  Monday  night,  the  precision 
color  and  snappy  Trooper  color  guard  was 
presented  first  place  trophy  for  Color  Guards, 
a  repeat  of  their  winning  performance  last 
year 

The  Troopers  have  been  receiving  an  un- 
usual amount  of  pubhcity  and  attention  by 
news  media  throughout  the  east  and  mid- 
west. 

Their  colorful  uniforms  are  replicas  of  the 
cavalry  uniforms  worn  by  the  11th  Ohio  and 
Kansas  Volunteer  Cavalry  and  have  received 
tremendous  attention  from  news  photogra- 
phers and  feature  writers 

They  have  also  received  national  publicity 
on  their  Wyo  'braaidlng  irons"  that  are  pre- 
sented to  officials  and  dignitaries  on  behalf 
of  the  Troopers,  the  state  of  Wyoming  and 
the  city  of  Casper. 

During  the  presentations  of  the  Troopers 
and  the  other  corps,  television  stations  were 
swamped  with  requests  for  TV  networks  to 
replay  the  Troopers  winning  performance. 
TV  studies  in  the  Newark  area  are  expected 
to  re-broadcast  t»ie  Troopers  performance 
Thursday  and  FndBy. 
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Their    tremendou*   following   on   the   ea»t 
coast  hM  given  them  the  name  o€  "Wyo- 
ming's  Musical    Ambassadors."     They   were 
the  talk  of  Newark.  Wednesday  night. 
Scoring  was  as  follows: 
Casper  Troopers.  90.45. 
Cavaliers.  Chicago,  80.65. 
Boston  Crusaders,  88.55. 
Vanguards.  Illinois,  87.40. 
Blessed  Sacrament,  New  Jersey,  87.25. 
Royal  Airs,  Chicago,  85.50. 
St.  Lucy's  CadeU,  New  Jersey,  84.65. 
Kilties,  Wisconsin,  82.75. 
St.  Josephs,  New  York,  82.00. 
Madison  Scouts,  Wisconsin,  and  St.  Kevins. 
Massachusetts,  79.7.   tied  for   10th. 
Norwood  Park.  Illinois.  79.4. 
Racine  Scouts.  Wisconsin.  77.8. 
The  Troopers  won  four  trophies.  Including 
one  permanent  and  one  traveling  trophy  for 
the  championship.     They  had  flrs",  place  in 
high    bugles,    color    guard,    marching    and 
maneuvering,  and  a  fourth  place  in  drums. 
The    Troopers    departed    for    Washington. 
D.C.,  Thursday  for  a  day  of  rest  and  sight- 
seeing. 

On  Friday  at  10  a.m.  they  will  be  honored 
by  the  Wyoming  congressional  delegation 
and  present  a  concert  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  buUding. 

On  Saturday  they  will  begin  the  Anierlcan 
Legion  preliminary  contests  at  Edison  High 
School.  Alexandria,  Va.  On  Sunday  the 
Color  Guard  contest  has  been  scheduled  for 
1  p.m.  on  the  Ellipse  south  of  -he  White 
House. 

The  American  Legion  nnals  will  be  held  In 
DC.  stadium  starting  at  7.30  p.m.  EDT.  On 
Monday  they  will  parade  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  for  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
American  Legion  dignitaries. 

Telegrams  may  be  sent  to  Mark  Twain 
Junior  High  School  in  Alexandria.  Va. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wade,  correspondent  for  the 
Troopers  said  the  members  were  tired  but 
exuberant  on  winning  the  national  contest. 
They  are  deeply  proud  they  come  from  Casper 
and  represent  their  city  with  dUtlnctlon. 

They  have  been  receiving  very  courteous 
treatment  and  attention  wherever  they  go  or 
gather  In  public  vrlth  crowds  of  autograph 
seclcers  and  curious  wanting  souvenirs  from 
Wyoming.     They  have  branding  irons  which 

have  been  received  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  Interest — they  are  selling  these  as 
Bouveolrs  to  help  defray  their  expenses,  she 
said. 

END  OF  THE  TRACKS 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Rbcord  an  editorial,  entitled  "End 
of  the  Tracks,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  August  12,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

End  or  the  Tbacks 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  'new"  Board 
of  Education  lias  signed  the  death  warrant 
Of  the  track  system  in  the  District's  public 
schools.  The  funeral  services  will  not  be 
held  Immediately.  But  the  end  is  not  far  off. 
The  trskCk  system,  though  perhaps  not  the 
Ideal  educational  device,  has  served  well  in  a 
most  difficult  situation.  And  It  would  have 
been  Unproved  by  School  Superintendent 
Hansen  if  the  critics  bad  given  hiza  a  chanoe. 
But  that  chance,  despite  the  disclaimers,  is 
no  longer  available. 

The  question  then  Is  what  the  board,  and 
especlaUy  Its  three  new  members,  intend  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  foe  the  tracks.  On  this 
score  the  answer  Is  about  as  vague  as  tt  pos- 
sibly could  be.  One  oC  the  new  members, 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  tracks,  has  baea  quoted 
as  saying  that  "the  thnwt  of  the  school  sys- 
tem Is  to  initiate  new  methods  ol  organiza- 


tion to  maximize  iidlvldual  Instruction" 
Fine.  But  what  does  It  mean?  Another 
member  and  long-time  opponent  of  the  track 
system  said  last  we*c  that  she  did  not  yet 
know  exactly  what  the  comprehensive  effect 
of  the  new  board's  attitude  will  be.  Neither 
do    we.  ., 

Many  difficulties  Ueset  Wiishington's  pub- 
lic school  system.    Blit  the  schools  still  have 
an  obligation  to  provide   for  each  child  an 
opportuiUty    to    obtSln    an    education    con- 
sistent   with    his    ability    to    leiiin.      Maybe 
•team   teaching"   aiKl    classes   in   which   the 
youngsters  are  not  graded  can  do  the  job. 
But   we   doubt   it    very   much.     Tlie   danger 
is   that   the   .school   sdministration.   prodded 
by  the  new  board.  Will  come  up  with  some 
common  educational  denominator  which  will 
be  unfair  both  to  the  gifted  child  and  to  the 
slow  learner     in  the  cue  case  because  he  will 
be  deprived  of  tlae  alliance  to  progress  in  ac- 
cord.mce  with  his  fODilities  and  in  the  other 
because  he   will   be   held   to  a   standard   of 
arhlevement   wl.ir-h   it.  will   be  impossible  for 
him  to  meet. 


PROCEDURE$    OF    THE    CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS   BOARD 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Prc.Mdont.  the  two 
leading  journals  in  the  field  of  aviation. 
Air  Transport  World  and  American 
Aviation  in  their  July  Is.sues.  level  some 
rather  harsh  and  tcllin?  crltlcLsm 
against  CAB  procedures.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  me  to  adid.  but  I  would  like  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  their  cont.ent  will  be 
available  to  those  interested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  Air  Transport 
World,  and  the  other  from  the  American 
Aviation  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Air  Trai\sport  W^oild.  July   1966) 
Let  s  Examine  the  Examiners 

(Bv  Joseph  S.  Murphy,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  magazine) 

After  reading  tile  Initial  decision  of  the 
CAB  Examiner  lr»  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Southwest  cnse,  we  covild  come  to  only  one 
conclusion.  V.-hy  In  the  world  were  moun- 
tains Of  exhibits  atid  reams  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted In  this  case  at  all? 

Now  don't  get  us  wrong.  We  are  not  about 
to  take  sides  as  to  who  should  or  should  not 
get  what  routes  in  the  case  at  hand.  Our 
beef  concerns  the  whole  approach  to  the 
case  as  reflected  la  the  Examiner's  report. 

From  what  kno»ledge  can  be  gleaned  from 
It,  It  would  save  fiie  taxpayer's  a  whole  Jet- 
full  of  dollar  bllll  If  each  of  the  parties  In 
cases  Just  told  the  Examiner  what  they 
wanted  and  let  It  go  at  that 

Instead  of  some  solid  recommendations  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  of  each  of  the  appli- 
cants, backed  by  some  sovmd  economic 
analysis  of  the  rtsult  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, the  decision  as  it  reads  could  well  have 
been  written  without  99"-.  of  the  pages  and 
pages  of  testimoay  put  into  the  record  In 
this  case. 

Let's  examine  Khe  examiner's  report:  The 
bids  of  three  airltnes.  United.  American  and 
TWA  (who  must  have  spent  $100.000-plus  to 
be  heard  In  the  ease)  arc  disposed  of  In  15 
lines.  Five  lines  each  for  an  average.  Why 
are  they  denied?  They're  already  too  big.  it 
says  In  much  more  complex  examiner  type 
words.  Nothing  about  the  merits  of  their 
t;ase8. 

Northwest  gets  10  lines.  Denied  for  lack 
of  Integration  with  cities  In  the  case.  No 
mention  of  the  merits  of  Its  case.    National 


is  disposed  of  In  14  lines— little  integratioo. 
Delta   gets    14    lines    too.      It's   too   big   and 

l;irics  integration. 

The  Examiner  then  goes  to  great  pains 
and  more  than  five  pages  of  commentary  to 
say  that  Frontier  Airlines  application  should 
be  denied  because  it's  against  Board  policy 
and  il  that  reason  isn't  enough,  that  Frontier 
(given  long  haul  profitable  routes i  would 
forsake  its  loss  operations  to  small  com- 
munities. 

He  further  says  Frontier  is  claim  for  sub- 
sidy elimination  can't  be  supported  on  the 
record  and  tliat  its  traffic  and  revenue  fore- 
casts are  clearly  overstated  without  a  :a  ■ 
to  baclc  up  eicher  :    iiement. 

In  the  waste  of  time  department,  the  Ex- 
aminer devotes  lots  of  glorious  words  to  the 
need  for  new  services  in  the  area  covered  by 
the  case  (which  everybody  agrees  with,  so 
why  bother)  and  then  to  cap  the  whole  per- 
formance he  turns  to  the  CAB's  data  process- 
ing installation  and  develops  his  own  verfilon 
of  a  traffic  forecivst  over  the  new  routes.  Still 
no   e.stimate   of   finunclal   result. 

This  is  truly  a  flabbergasting  performance 
and  we  trust  that  the  Board's  haste  in  taking 
the  Initial  decision  under  review  the  day  it 
came  out  is  a  sign  that  it.  too,  is  concerned 
about  the  handling  of  the  matter.  Il  no 
doubt  also  is  concerned  a'uotii  recommended 
four  and  five  carrier  competition  between 
points  which  hardly  rank  In  the  Chiraef'- 
New  York  or  Chlcago-1  *  class. 

Which  noises  anothei  point  aboTit  ext>.min- 
ers.  The  Board  Is  under  severe  pressure 
from  Congress  to  expedite  hearings;  the  sfiiT 
pasFcs  these  pressures  on  to  applicants  wiUi 
unrealistic  schedules  for  exhibits:  then  hear- 
ings are  held:  and  then  the  examiner  gO'■^ 
to  work,  sometimes  for  years  on  a  small  case, 
before  he  comes  up  with  a  decision  that  in 
many  instances  is  oblivious  to  the  present- 
day  facts  of  life  in  air  transportation  whei. 
his  decision  comes  out. 

We  think  it's  about  time  the  Board  tocK 
a  look  at  the  record  on  examiner  perform.-uuo 
and  did  scmethlng  about  It.  There  are 
many,  many  blushing  situations  hidden  In 
this  record  that  the  Board  might  well  be  thf 
first   to   find   and   act   upon. 


[From  American  Aviation.  July  1966 1 

CAB  AND  THE  Northwest-Southwest  C.-isr 

(By  William  V.  Kenzey.  editorial  director  of 
the  magazine) 

We  cannot  argue  against  the  propo.sid 
certification  by  CAB  of  BranlSf  or  Continen- 
tal to  provide  new  senices  to  and  from  Seat- 
tle Tacoma  or  Portland. 

Nor  should  it  be  difficult  to  endorse  t!ie 
selection  of  other  trunks  for  the  routes  In- 
volved if  that  were  the  case.  Because  there 
Is  not  a  trunk  today  that  is  not  capable  it 
expanding  into  new  areas  with  the  promi=e 
of  good  equipment,  good  customer  service 
and.  ultimately,  profitable  operations. 

But  It  Is  difficult  to  swallow  the  reluctance 
of  first,  the  CAB  staff,  and  now  a  competent, 
veteran  CAB  examiner  to  chart  a  new  cour^e 
for  an  agency  that  treats  originality  like  .i 
plague.  We're  tallclng  about  the  Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest  Route  Case  which,  de- 
spite the  intense  Interest  of  cities  and  tru:ii 
airlines  Involved.  Is  but  a  weak  carbon  copy 
of  the  major  domestic  route  cases  of  the 
1950s. 

But  the  case  has  a  major  significance  it 
the  future  which  is  either  beyond  the  Im.ii;- 
Inatlon  of  those  In  CAB  who  have  dealt  wi'.n 
It  so  far  or  requires  too  much  defiance  of  the 
status  quo  to  get  anyone  courageous  enoiiuM 
to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Briefly,  this  one  case 
could  revolutionize  the  entire  air  service  pat- 
tern of  the  nation. 

It  could,  if  somebody  In  CAB  had  guts 
enough  to  do  something,  pave  the  way  lo: 
elimination  of  federal  subsidies,  allow  sound 
expansion  of  Jet  ser%-lce  to  short-haul  seg- 
ments and  small  cities,  and  result  In  a  re- 
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diiced  economic  drain  (with  ultimately  lower 
f.ires)  on  the  longer-haul  trunk  routes  of 
the  nation. 

The  case  at  hand  Involves  route  bids  by 
Frontier  Airlines  and  Trans-Texas  Airwavs 
which  are  different  in  scope  but  related  in 
ihe  sen.se  that  they  would,  by  virtue  of  en- 
urging  Llieir  route  systems,  spread  out  unit 
ccsts  and  afford  a  means  of  offsetting  sub- 
sidies needed  for  short  segment.-;. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we're  dis- 
cussing Frontier.  Trans-Texas.  Southern 
Allegheny.  Mohawk.  Lake  Central  or  any 
other  local  carrier.  The  point  Is  that  Con- 
gress ana  the  Administration,  ripe  witli  their 
success  In  cutting  off  federal  funds  for  hell- 
copter  lines,  are  now  eyeing  local  lines  with 
the  same  purpose.  Further,  local  linej  have 
committed  many  millions  of  dollars  to  new 
Jets  to  better  service  their  esUibli.^ihed 
markets.  And.  to  make  the  timing  most  ap- 
propriate, the  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest 
Case  Is  nearing  decision  with  the  basic  in- 
gredients for  major  policy  moves  that  will 
preserve  the  be.st  that  local  airline  service 
has  to  offer. 
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There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  .<;peech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
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WATER  IN  FLATLAND 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  It  was  my 
pleasure  recently  to  speak  before  the  in- 
terna tlonal  water  quahty  symposium  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  Following  me  on  the 
speaker's  platform  was  Dr.  Raymond  L. 
Nace,  research  hydrologist  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  man  who  has  been  called 
the  father  of  the  International  Hydro- 
loaical  Decade— IHD  1965-74.  If  any- 
one thinks  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
said  about  water,  or  no  new  war  to  say  it. 
I  commend  to  them  the  .-speech  of  Vhis 
noted  water  scioiiti.st. 

Dr,  Nace  chose  as  his  central  theme 
the  idea  that  "water  management  plans 
in  general,  de.spite  their  20th  century 
bi'jness  con.<!ist  of  manipulatincr  wat»r 
in  small  two-dimen.slonal  segments  of 
the  earth's  surface."  and  that  "on  the 
whole,  these  segments  havc  been  treated 
much  as  though  each  were  an  isolated 
flat  or  inclined  plane.'' 

Another  dimension,  another  perspective  is 

important— 

Dr.  Nace  holds — 
especially  in  new  fields  such  as  water  desali- 
nation, weather  m.odificatlon.  and  develop- 
ment plans  for  altering  the  natural  plumb- 
ing systems  of  large  segments  of  continents. 

Dr.  Nace  illustrated  his  central  theme 
with  the  proposed  North  American  Water 
and  Power  Alliance— NAWAPA— about 
^■hich  I  have  spoken  to  the  Senate  and  to 
many  other  audiences,  and  which  would 
redistribute  waters  from  Alaska  and 
northern  Canada  now  ruiining  unii.=:ed 
to  the  sea.  to  7  Provinces  in  Canada.  35 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  3  States 
m  Mexico. 

He  asks  some  penetrating:  questions 
about  the  specific  effects  of  NAWAPA  on 
the  "pliunbine:  system"  of  the  continent 
I  welcome  his  questions.  They  must  be 
(on;idered  along  with  engineering,  eco- 
nomic and  political  aspects  of  the  plan 
which  ai'e  now  conceriiing  us. 

I  recommend,  both  as  a  provocative 
discussion  on  water,  and  as  delightful 
reading,  the  speech  given  by  Dr.  Nace  in 
Montreal  on  August  25.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  Included  in  the 
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Water  in  Flatland 
Late  in  the  19th  Century  the  distinguished 
^'"-:**"''^'^:E"elish  scholar,  mnthematirian 
and  Theologian.  Edwin  Abbott  Abbott  ( 1838- 
1926,  published  a  delightful  litt'.e  book  with 
the  big  title.  "Flatland.  a  Rom.xnce  o.'  Manv 
Dimensions,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
a  bquare."  Abbott  described  a  world.  Flat- 
land,  which  h.Td  only  two  dimensions  Flat- 
ianciers  could  not  conceive  of  a  geometric 
so.id.  because  they  could  see  in  onlv  two 
dimensions.  The  visible  universe  consisted 
only  of  points  and  lines.  The  concept  of 
perspective  was  complete! v  foreign  to  Flat- 
l.nnders  who  could  recognize  a  plane  figiue 
such  as  a  circle  or  squ.are  only  by  feellnc 
around  its  edges. 

In  our  own  world,  the  concept  of  foiu  or 
more  dimensions  was  not  accepted  readily 
Long     before     the     days     of     Lorent.^     and 
Emstein.   mathematicians   had   dallied   with 
fourth   and  higher   dimensions   in   .ilgebra 
using  four  or  more  vai-iables  rather  than  the 
tnree    which    describe    conventional    space 
But    most    of    these    mathematicians    con- 
sidered   that    their   woric  had   no   be.-^ring  on 
the   real   system   of   Nature.     Abbotts    book 
was  a  gentle  means  of  urging  his  contem- 
poraries to  accept  four  and  more  dimensions 
as  practical  concepts.    Most  educated  peo- 
ple now  accept  these  concepts,  even  thoue:h 
tney  cannot  see  mo.-e  than  three  dimensions 
Nevertheless,  men  have  dealt  with  problems 
In  The  realm  of  water  as  thoueh  thev  lived 
in  Flatland.  despite  the  fact  that  third  and 
other  dimensions  in  w.iter  are  plainly  visible 
Water   management  In   general   h.-is   con- 
."^isted  of  manipulating  water  in  small  two- 
dimensional  segments  of  the  earths  stu-face 
On    the    whole,    these    segments    have    been 
treated  as  though  each  were  an  isolated  flat 
or  inclined  plane. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  fresh  water 
falls  from  upstairs  and  that  some  goes  Into 
the  cellar.  But  the  skywater,  the  ground- 
water and  the  surface  water  traditionally 
have  i>ecn  treated  as  separate  entities.  Lip 
service  has  been  paid  to  the  principle  of  the 
hydrological  cycle,  but  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  Us  whole  sweep,  involving  the 
continents  and  the  entire  world. 

Sover.il  years  ago  I  estimated  the  total 
amount  of  water  in  the  world  and  its  dis- 
tribution in  principal  phases  of  the  liydro- 
loplcnl  cycle.  Some  of  mv  friends  say 
"This  is  all  very  IntcreEting.  but  what 
practical  significance  do  these  data  have  for 
water-resources  study  and  management?" 
The  data  have  no  significance  in  themselves, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  bare  data.  But  broad 
scale  data,  if  Improved  and  analyzed  on 
continental  and  global  scales  of  the  hydro- 
logical  cycle,  will  have  gi-eat  significance  for 
water  plans  and  projects.  Scientifically,  the 
concept  of  basin-wide  planning  and  develop- 
ment for  long-r.mge  purposes  already  is  be- 
ing superseded.  Water  plans  that  are  al- 
ready in  the  conceptual  stage  or  on  the 
drawing  boards  illustrate  that  third  and 
other  dimensions  can  no  longer  be  safely 
Ignored.  Perspective  is  important,  especially 
in  rel.uively  new  fields  such  as  water  desali- 
nation, weather  modification  and  develop- 
ment plans  for  altering  the  natural  plumb- 
ing systems  of  large  segments  of  continents. 
Before  pursuing  that  topic,  however,  the 
symposium  program  calls  for  a  word  on  the 
top-.c  of  human  control  of  nature. 

POSSIBn^ITIES    FOR    CONTROL    OF    NATURE 

To  What  extent  can  man  control  nature? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple,  direct 
and  disappointing.  For  all  his  trying,  man 
has  controlled  virtually  nothing,  not  even 
men.  Man  himself  is  a  natural  phenomenon. 
and   a   very   disturbing   one.     He   has   been 


c-tlled  the  sole  disorderly  force  In  an  other- 
wise orderly  world. 

It   is   an   old   aphorism   that   the   aim   of 
science  and  tcthnology  is  to  bend  the  forces 
of   nature   to   the   will   of   man— bend    not 
block  or  break.     During  the   10  thousand  or 
so  ye-ars  since  the  birth  of  civilization,  events 
have  demonstrated  ampiv  that  man  had  best 
do  some  bending  himself.    To  control  means 
more    than    to    mrodify.      Men    iiave    accom- 
plished a  great  desl  of  environmental  modlfi- 
catlou— bending   ef   nature— but   no  signifi- 
cant control.     Even  the  modifications  have 
often  misfired  when  changes  made  for  one 
purp»jse  have  induced  unwanted  or  unfore- 
seen   consequeucas.      A    simple    example    is 
pismpage   of    ground   water   in   the   Central 
Valley   of   California,   which   has  aUowed   or 
caused   \t-rticul  campaction  of  aquifers  and 
subsidence  of  the  land  surface.    Differential 
subsidence  has  disrupted  canal  systems  and 
natural  drainage,  disturbed  highway  grades 
and  building  fcundatloi^s  and  caused  othe- 
unwanted  and  costly  effects.     Human  action 
having  set  up  a  dhain  of  unwanted  events, 
the  m:iin  problem  is  to  learn  enough  about 
tne   processes   to   predict   what  wiU   happen 
whei-e  and  on  wliai  scale  in  the  future.    Not 
the  least  of  the  problem  is  the  cost  of  com- 
batting  subsidence.      The   history  of  human 
eSort  to  control  i»ture  is  a  iustory  of  con- 
tinually having  to  combat  the  tmwauted  con- 
sequences of  these  efforts. 

My  first  conclusion  is  that,  so  far  as  con- 
trol of  nature  and  of  his  own  destiny  Is  con- 
cerned, man  Is  merely  a  creature  of"  chance 
applauding  himself  as  he  is  carried  along  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  whose  force  he  does  not 
understand  and  which,  therefore,  he  carnot 
control.  The  force  is  biological,  the  wa\e  i.s 
the  tide  of  human  proliferation.  The  w;.ve 
originated  in  the  remote  past,  when  men 
were  few  and  their  survival  in  biological 
competition  was  imcertain.  It  was  impor- 
tant (to  men  I  to  h.^ve  more  men.  to  arhievc 
a  critical  mass  so  tbat  the  species  could  forge 
ahead.  Humanity  reached  its  criticl  mass 
at  least  10.000  years  ago  and  the  chain  re- 
action set  up  then  has  long  since  gene  out 
of  control.  The  final  event  mav  be  a  melt- 
down from  which  man.  if  he  emerges  at  all 
may  be  recognizable  oniy  as  an  atavistic 
tlirowbaek  to  his  former  noble  savagery. 

What  do  these  dour  reflections  ha\e  lo  du 
with  an  International  s>-mposium  on  water 
quality?      Water    Quality    is    Number    One 
among  water  problem.";,  and  it  will  retain  this 
rank    in    the    foreseeable    future,   largely   be- 
cause of  the  slieer  numbers  of  men  and  thei- 
inability  to  contn4  either  nature  or  them- 
selves.   Most  of  the  problems  of  water— qual- 
ity and  otherwise— are  problems  of  people, 
of  the  number  here  now  and  of  the  numbers 
yet  to  come.     Current  projections  of  popula- 
tion growth  indicate  6  billion  within  a  few 
decades,  or  3   billion  more  tlian  at  present 
Does    anyone    actually    advocate    that    the 
planet  needs  3  billion  more  men""     Or  even 
three  more?     Has  anyone  advanced  a  plan 
that  win  make  It  worthwhile  for  6  billion 
people  to  put  up  with  each  other?     Imagine 
what    the   pollution    load    on    water   supplies 
could    be    with    that    manv    people    .-round' 
Kspccially  If  the  "sdvanced"  countries  suc- 
ceed in  teaching  the  retarded  ones  all  of  their 
technologically   ingenious   wnvs    for   adding 
new   and    weird    pollutants    to   the   environ- 
ment. 

At  this  very  moinent  the  technological  so- 
cieties are  so  busy  trying  to  determine  what 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  to  their  envi- 
ronment-s,  that  relatively  little  time  or  energy- 
is  available  to  learn  ways  to  improve  it. 

BI«    WATER 

In  our  generation  bigness  has  gained  the 
status  of  a  virtue.  One  frequently  hears 
the  admonition  to  think  big.  IneVitably 
therefore.  20th  Century  thinting  c.Us  lor 
big  water.  California's  $2-billion  Feflther 
River  Project  will  iiediscribute  water  withiu 
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a  State  The  $12-blUion  Columbia-Colorado 
River  Dlan  would  redistribute  water  among 
^ven  ^^n  States.  The  tlOO-bllUon 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Alliance 
(NAWAPA)  would  redistribute  water  among 
ihree  nations,  Including  7  Pro^'^^^-ff ,5^^: 
ada  35  of  the  United  States,  and  3  States  In 
Mexico.  NAWAPA  IB  one  of  the  biggest 
water  thoughts  yet  generated.  At  present  It 
has  develo^d  no  water;  It  has  generated 
some  heat  but  no  power;  and  It  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  no  alliance. 

But  the  thought  Is  with  us  and  must  be 
dealt  with.  The  next  speaker  may  even  pre- 
sent some  second  thoughts. 

Engineering  has  more  than  5,000  years  of 
generally  succeesful  history  behind  It^     It  Is 
I  safe  assiunptlon,  therefore,  that  NAWAPA 
or  some  modification  of  it  has  engineering 
feaslblUty.     The   economists   of   the   project 
are  less  clear   but   let  us  assume   economic 
feasibility.     One  can  suppose  also  that  Can- 
ada win  agree  to  the  plan,  although  this  as- 
BumpUon  would  be  far  from  safe.    Suppose 
all  these  hurdles— engineering,  economic  and 
political— are  behind  us.     The  dams,  canals, 
power  plants  and  other  features  are  built  and 
the  system  la  filled  with  water.     One  hun- 
dred blUlon  dollars  have  been  spent.     Is  that 
the  tuU  bin,  or  will  there  be  another  $100 
billion  to  combat  unwanted  and  unforeseen 
side-effect    phenomena    that    were    not    In- 
cluded in  the  original  plan?    Much  has  been 
said  about  potential  benefits  of  the  plan,  but 
I  have  found  no  serious  study  of  its  poten- 
tial drawl)acks. 

The  plumbing  system  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  continent  will  have  been  altered.  Will 
the  alteraUon  be  all  or  mostly  to  the  good? 
No  one  can  answer  this  question  because  not 
enough  understanding  is  available  of  natural 
phenomena  on  that  scale.  No  one  knows 
whether  this  will  commit  the  North  America 
of  the  future  to  a  path  that  leads  to  less 
than  the  optimum  good  of  all.  In  one  sense. 
NAWAPA  Is  not  new  at  all,  either  concep- 
tually or  In  size.  We  already  have  electrical 
power  link-ups  Involving  western  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  Northwest  and  Southwest. 
Why  not  hook  up  the  plumbing  systems  In 
the  same  way?  The  answer  Is  that  the 
plumbing  system  has  more  dimensions. 

The  effects  of  all  plans,  large  or  small,  that 
involve  water  are  geological,  hydrological. 
climatologlcal,  biological  and  social.  Many 
questions  should  be  asked  about  the  spe- 
cific eftects  of  this  plan.  NAWAPA  would 
cut  off  the  nUgratlon  routes  of  great  herds 
of  caribou.  What  wlU  be  the  effect  of  this 
Interference  with  the  food  supply  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  area? 

NAWAPA's  huge  reservoirs  would  place  new 
load  stresses  on  the  earth's  crust.  CrusUl 
subsidence  beneath  and  around  large  reser- 
voirs Is  slow  but  measurable,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  dam  failure  from  that  cause. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  principal  load 
would  be  along  400  miles  of  the  900-mlle 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  a  geologic  struc- 
ture Whose  nature  Is  unknown  but  which  Is 
definitely  different  from  all  other  reservoir 
basins.  What  will  be  the  effects  of  loading 
this  structure? 

NAWAPA  would  place  large  volumes  of  un- 
frozen water  over  permafrost  areas.  What 
Will  happen  on  hill-slopes  when  the  ground 
thaws?  What  are  the  potentials  for  land- 
slides? 

NAWAPA  would  deliver  large  quantities  of 
cold  water  to  more  southerly  latitudes  where 
available  heat  would  warm  the  water,  and 
increase  evapotransplration.  What  would 
be  the  effect  on  micro-  and  meso-climates  in 
the  areas  of  export  and  import  of  water? 

These  are  only  a  few  sample  questions  that 
should  be  answered  at  least  qualitatively 
In  a  feasibility  study.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  and  other  questions  are  trivial,  but 
we  don't  know  which  ones  are  trivial. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  vastness  of 
the     NAWAPA     concept.    But     perspecUve 


should  be  achieved,  and  It  Is  possible  to  put 
some  third  dimension  perspectives  en  this 
plan  even  with  the  few  data  that  are  avail- 
able. , 

The  total  si.irfac9-wat«r  drainage  area  m 
the  watersheds  that  would  be  tapped  .or 
NAWAPA's  water  sujiply  is  about  13  milllo.i 
square  miles.  Surface-water  yield  of  the 
area  Is  about  195  tublc  miles  per  year  of 
which  NAWAPA  would  control  about  190. 
The  total  annual  discharge  of  North  Ameri- 
can rivers,  howevar.  is  about  1.540  cubic 
miles  per  vear,  so  NAWAPA  would  control 
about  13  percent  Ol  the  total  water  crop. 
Storaee  capacity  ot  the  main  reservoir,  .as- 
suming a  length  c,f  400  miles,  average  width 
of  10  miles,  and  average  depth  ot  200  feet, 
would  be  about  160  cubic  miles.  This  is 
equal  to  the  volume  of  water  in  Lake  Erie_ 

Considered   in   tttese   terms,   the  NAWAPA 
plan  Is  not  so  enormous  after  all.    Though  it 
It  one  of  the  largast  .s.:hemes  yet  conceived 
for  the  modlficatlot  of  nature,  it  is  enormous 
only    in    comparison    to    previous    works    of 
man.    The    fact    that    it    seems    enormous 
means  merely  that  human  projects  still  are 
puny  on  the  scale  of  nature.     Furthermore. 
NAWAPA  Is  new  OBily  in  size.     But  there  is 
another   dlmensiott    to    this    situation.     The 
sum  total  of  humasi  activities  on  the  planet 
is  by   no  means  »uny  and   these  activities 
are   having  profotmd  effects.     Man  acts  for 
his  own  purposes  and  nature  reacts  accord- 
ing to  her  own  immutable  laws.    Nature,  a 
philosopher  has  said.  Is  neither  friendly  nor 
inimical.     She  is  nerely  implacable,  and  my 
second  conclusion  is  that  we  had  best  come 
to  terms  with  her.     When  we  do  so,  we  will 
have  achieved  a  true  conservation  attitude. 
Until  we  do  so,  our  so-called  conservation 
practices    are    likely    to    be   mere    tiukerings 
with  the  land.scaiJe, 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks,  and  some 
to  follow,  is  not  to  criticize  or  belittle  the 
work  or  thinking  ef  anv  individual  or  specific 
group  that  is  re9t)onsibIe  for  planning  and 
development  Rather,  it  is  to  question  'he 
whole  attitude  of  men  toward  their  environ- 
ment, and  their  Incessant  pressure  on  plan- 
ning groups  to  produce  ever  more  extensive 
plans  and  projects  to  enable  men  to  go  on 
living  as  wastefiiUv  and  inconsiderately  as 
they  always  have.  Before  we  applaud  otu-- 
selves  too  Jubilantly  on  our  Big  Thinking. 
we  had  best  look  to  the  depth  dimension, 
lest  our  big  thoughts  turn  out  to  be  un- 
thinkable monswrs.  Further,  we  h^ad  best 
turn  to  what  we  can  create,  rather  than 
Ignoring  what  we  are  destroying  under  the 
guise  of  control  t>t  nature. 

CP.EATjDN     OF    RESOURCES 

A  physical  nat|iral  resource  is  a  useful  and 
economically    recoverable    natural    material. 
Under    this   defititlon,   salt    water    is    not    a 
water  resource  «<cept  for  purposes  that  re- 
quire or  can  tol«rate  salt  water,  or  unless  it 
can  be  economically  converted  to  fresh  water 
and  delivered  ati  a  place  where  It  Is  needed. 
Conversely,    desalination,    in    effect,    creates 
resources    that   did    not    exist    before.    De- 
salination   Is    b^ing   done    at    many    places 
around   the   woffid   where   fresh   water   is   so 
scarce    that    the   conversion    cost   of    around 
»1.00  to  $1  .'iO  pet  thousand  gallons  Is  accept- 
able compared  lO  more  expensive  alternatives 
The    larger   dasalinatlon    plants   operating 
today  produce  on  the  order  of  1  0  to  3  0  mgd 
I  million    gallon!   per   day)    of    fresh   water. 
The   \r\^'D    (Metropolitan   Water   District   of 
Southern  California)   has  agreed  to  team  up 
with    other    orgjinlzatlons    and    the    Federal 
Government  in  the  construction  of  a  major 
desalination   plant.     The  plant.   In   addition 
to    producing    more    electrical    power    than 
Hoover  Dam,  would  produce  about  150  mgd 
of  fresh  water  at  a  cost  of  less  than  25r  per 
thousand    gallo»is.     The    MWD    has    a    long 
record  of  foresight  and  solid  accomplishment 
In  water  plannitg  and  development.     By  and 
large,    desalination    plants    now    operatlnR, 
have   come    up    to    the    prediction   of    their 


designers.    It  is  a  safe  assumption,  then,  that 
the  MWD  plan  Is  no  pipe  dream. 

In  the  early  vears  of  modern  desallnatloi; 
technology,  there  was  much  loose  talk  abo.n 
the  future  of  desalination  as  a  panacea  th.' . 
would  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  ro.- 
and  do  other  equally  spectacular  thmp 
That  is  past  now.  Desalination  Is  assumir.i; 
a  rational  place  in  water  planning  and  ther, 
is  not  need  for  a  debunking  dissertation 
It  is  useful,  however,  to  place  desalinntun 
in  perspective  In  the  water  picture. 

The   fact  that  desalination  creates  a  nr-v 
resource  does  not   mean   that  It   Is  actua  . - 
increasing     the     gross     fresh-water     suppl-. 
Human  demands  are  diminishing  the  supi..-. 
at   a   much    faster   rate   by   three   pnncip, 
methods:  (ai  putting  water  to  uses  that  lur:, 
it  to  vapor  so  that  it  cannot  be  reused  urn 
the  hydrological  cycle  returns  it  to  the  lanti 
(b)    contaminating  huge   volumes  of  water 
in  some  cases  so  extensively   that   it  is   iv 
longer  useable  without  treatment  and  hen- 
Is  no  more  a  resource  than  Is  sea  water;   (<  i 
depleting  naturally  stored  water  reserves  th,  : 
are  irreplaceable.     I  shall  give  an  examp.^ 
of  the  latter. 

The  Ogallala  formation,  a  prolific  aquuer 
occupies  about  35.000  square  miles  (22  mi.- 
1  ion  acres)  In  the  Southern  High  Plains  <! 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Ground  water  th  r. 
accumulated  in  this  aquifer  during  p;v. 
millenla  is  being  depleted  faster  than  it  c.r.-. 
be  replaced  by  recharge.  The  rate  of  pcr- 
m,^nent  depletion  is  about  10  million  acrr- 
feet  per  year  i  about  3V4  trillion  U.S.  gallon.^ 

Compare  this  resource  depletion  by  ex- 
ploitation to  resource  creation  by  desalir.  .- 
tion  The  production  rate  of  new  fresh  w.i' •  r 
by  desalination  throughout  the  world  in  I9t.4 
was  about  14  5  billion  gallons.  In  otivr 
words  all  the  desalination  plants  In  t:.e 
world  are  creating  the  equivalent  of  abou: 
four-t»nths  of  one  percent  of  the  permane:.t 
depletion  from  one  aquifer,  In  one  small  pa:: 
of  one  nation.  Permanent  depletion  of  wa:'  :■ 
resources  is  occurring  at  many  other  places 
in  North  America  and  In  other  contineci.= 
by  other  processes  In  addition  to  ground- 
water depletion.  This  begins  to  give  us  som" 
perspective.  If  the  present  desalination  c,v 
Piicity  of  the  world  were  multiplied  mar,v 
thousands  of  times.  Its  contribution  to  the 
total  water  supply  still  would  be  extremely 
Email. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  tl.e 
importance  of  desalination.  To  a  town  or 
industry  a  mere  million  gallons  of  desalin- 
ized water  may  be  the  difference  betwee.: 
success  and  stalemate.  And  the  150  mgd 
plant  being  discussed  by  the  MWD  has  mo;e 
than  local  significance.  But  when  we  u.S 
about  regional  or  national  water  suppi;c^ 
let  us  not  expect  salvation  from  desalinaticn 
Platlanders  will  be  disappointed. 

Rivers  in  the  United  States  annually  dis- 
charge 390  cubic  miles  of  water  Into  the 
sea.  This  is  water  that  was  distilled  iii": - 
rally  from  the  sea  and  deUvered  to  the  l.^i.: 
at  a  cost  of  0.0  cents  per  thousand  gallo:.-' 
A  corrcspondeiu  of  mine  has  asked.  "Wiiy 
should  we  not  u.se  this  water,  now  sweet  sr.d 
available,  in  preference  to  fresh  water  fron 
desalination  plants?  Why  should  we  go  \o 
the  ■■xpense  of  doing  what  nature  is  d'j'--- 
for  us?" 

These  were  and  are  good  questions.  N 
all  runoff  to  the  sea  is  as  sweet  and  as  re  .a:.  ' 
available  as  the  enquirer  assumed.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  substitute  for  eRecti\e 
management  and  rational  use  of  the  wate: 
delivered  free  into  the  backgardens  of  ttif 
nations  of  the  world,  most  of  which  runs  ov.'^ 
of  the  front  g.irdens  contaminated.  Dun::-' 
the  pa3.sage  of  everv  second  of  time,  650  mu- 
lion  gallons  of  fresh  water  flow  into  the 
sea  fron\  the  rivers  of  the  world.  Most  w.itf' 
management  on  rivers  takes  place  In  up- 
stream areas,  but  the  time  has  come  to  !'»^ 
more  attention  to  estuaries,  river  mouths  ar.J 
coastal  regions. 
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On  a  previous  occasion  I  have  said  that  a 
nation  cannot  actually  be  short  of  water  so 
long  as  most  of  its  water  runs  Into  the  sea 
In  another  sense,  however,  a  nation  Is  bound 
;.j  be  short  of  water  so  long  as  Its  rivers  do 
run  into  the  sea.  But  man's  Ingenuity 
should  not  end  at  the  strand  line.  IVsr  ex- 
ample. Long  Island  Sound  receives  fresh 
w.iter  from  several  Important  rivers.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  with  dams  at  its  east 
and  west  ends  the  sound  might  be  converted 
to  a  fresh  water  reservoir  about  25  percent 
larger  than  L.ike  Mead  on  the  Colorado  River 
Other  similar  possibilities  are  available 
elsewhere. 

Desalination  has  an  Important  potential 
for  mitigation  of  water  supply  problems 
especially  In  areas  where  concentrations  of 
!X>puIatlon  and  industry  create  serious  local 
problems.  Desalination  can  create  important 
local  resources.  My  third  conclusion  how- 
ever, is  that  on  the  total  water-problem  scale 
desaJination  can  contribute  only  a  small  in- 
crement to  the  bucket  of  total  water  supply 
The  scale  on  which  nature  desalinizes  and 
transporte  water  Is  so  vast  that  human  com- 
petition is  negligible  except  locally. 

A    BICCER    DIPPER    IN    THE    RAIN    BARREL 

From  time  Immemorial  men  have  sought 
w.iys  to  get  a  bigger  dipper  into  the  ruin 
barrel.  Methods  of  raiiimaking  perhaps  be- 
gan with  tribal  dances  and  oral  pleas  u.  the 
r.iln  god  to  run  the  rainclouds  llu-ough  a 
wTinger  and  drop  a  little  more  water  on  the 
maize  crop, 

la  "modern"  times  ralnmakn.g  has  hid  its 
ups  and  downs  as  another  panacea  to  solve 
the  worlds  water  problems.  More  recently 
an  aura  of  dignity  has  been  sought  under  the 
b.<inner  of  'weather  modification  '  Raln- 
making  is  only  mildly  disturbing  in  it^  im- 
plications, because  the  effort  can  be  turned 
on  or  off.  Tlie  implications  of  "weather 
modihcation"  are  posiiivelv  frightening  Its 
success  depends,  not  on  producing  a  specific 
event,  but  on  triggering  a  serle-  of  events 
whose  outcome  cannot  be  predicted  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge. 

In  the  realm  of  raiumakins;.  several  well 
organized  studies  have  been  made  snd  others 
:u-e  in  progress.  Evidence  seems  w  indicate 
that  under  some  conditions  at  some  places 
precipitation  can  be  increased  bv  artificial 
stimulation.  One  question,  however  is 
wliether  precipitation  can  be  increased  in 
uiie  region  without  detriment  to  other  re- 
gions. 

"Hie  conditions  and  processes  that  produce 
precipitation  are  not  fully  understood  and 
the  results  of  rainmaklng  efforts  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  statistical  analysis 

Rainmaklng  is  Instigated  bv  the  fact  that 
svmeone  is  short  of  water.  But  the  problejns 
:i  s.xiated  with  the  effort  have  a  considerably 
'arger  dimension  Uian  simple  lncre.^se  of  wa- 
ter supply,  nie  question  arises  again  about 
unwanted,  unforeseen  and  undesirable  side 
ettects  whose  nature  Is  completely  foreign  to 
•..le  experience  of  people  who  str.dv  cloud 
physics.  An  example  will  illustrate  this 
pomr  Some  geomorphologists  believe  that 
s.gnlicant  increa^^es  in  preclpiUition  in  dry 

rf  ,.,— areas  where  increases  are  most 
■^^lod— would  increase  greatly  the  erosion 
_^:.a  export  of  sediment  from  those  areas 
(-■■nsequent  downstre;im  changes  in  sUeam- 
chioinel  morphology  might  seriously  alect 
irr,gation  and  river-coutrol  structures 
from  both  a  legal  and  scientific  viewpoint 
anyone  who  sets  out  to  modify  the  weather 
ihuuld  be  aware  of  possible  incidemal  cf- 
^?,H  .?"?  ^'•^'^"id  ''e  prcpired  to  accept  these 
Jiia  their  consequences. 

Concerning  the  question,  Can  man  modify 
aimate:'  a  distinguished  climatolc^isi  has 
^'sKed.  in  effect,  "Why  wonder  whether  we 
■in  modify  climate?  We  alreodv  have  "  He 
«;■>  alluding  to  the  fact  that  additions  of 
'-Z"\T  '"°'«"'«  to  the  atmosphere  and  other 
psuits  of  human  activity  Inevitably  have 
■^tered  climate  but  no  one  reallv  knows  quan- 
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Utaavely  how  great  the  alteration  has  been 
Knowledge  about  climate  is  so  imprecise  and 
records  of  weather  so  sparse  In  time  and 
space  that  climatologists  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine With  certainty  what  is  happening 

One  kind  of  weather-modification  experi- 
ment that  is  cause  for  important  concern  Is 
the  recurrent  attempts  to  break  up  hurri- 
canes The  aim  is  to  minimize  wind  wave 
and  flood  damage  to  areas  in  the  southeast- 
ern United  States.  However,  though  Hurri- 
cane Jezebel  may  be  a  viilainess  to  the  south- 
eastern .States,  she  may  be  the  Good  Fairy 
of  the  Northeast. 

The  air  ma^  of  Jezebel,  roaring  up  out  of 
the  tropics,  may  contain  water  vapor  equiv- 
alent to  5  to  10  cubic  miles  of  water  She  is 
one  of  the  great  water  wheels  in  nature's  wa- 
ter cycle.  The  water  may  be  transported 
tarough  linear  distances  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles,  dropping  some  rrdn 
w.ierever  It  goes. 

Jezebel  may  bring  disaster  to  Baton  Rouge 
but  she  may  also  bring  beneficial  rain  to 
the  northeastern  states.  Loss  of  this  rain 
could  be  a  disaster  to  an  area  that  is  already 
undergoing  protracted  drought.  Other  di'- 
lemmas  are  easy  to  imagine  that  may  arise 
a  the  hurricane  chasers  find  the  trigger  that 
will  dissipate  Jezebel 'u  furv.  Success  vx 
breaking  up  hurricanes  or  otherwise  modify- 
ing regional  climatic  events  wUi  raise  prob- 
lems far  transcending  questions  of  water 
supply.  Is  any  agency  ready  or  willing  to 
face  or  solve  the  political,  social  and  legal 
problems  that  will  arise? 

My  fourth  conclusion  is  somewhat  repeti- 
tive: Men  know  so  little  about  nature  that  it 
is  premature  now  to  tamper  with  large-sca'e 
climatic  phenomena  or  events.  It  is  essen- 
tial lir.st  to  find  out  in  specific  scientific  de- 
tail What  men  have  already  done  to  the  cli- 
mate, unwittingly  and  heedlessly. 

Reverting  to  simple  rainmaklng.  a  princi- 
pal problem  has  been  inability  to  deliver 
rain  on  a  specific  locality.  Ram  could  be 
produced  on  a  local  target  only  when  clouds 
citrryiug  potential  rain  are  present  at  the 
right  place.  No  clouds,  no  rain,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificially  induced. 

A  more  rational  approach  is  to  try  to  In- 
crease overall  water-supply  bv  Inducing  pre- 
cipitation on  a  watershed,  rather  than  on 
local  targets,  so  that  the  water  produced  can 
be  managed  as  a  part  of  the  total  supply 
Success  In  such  an  endeavor  has  been  re- 
ported for  a  small  area  in  Wyoming  Now 
a  FedeniJ  project  Is  afoot  to  try  to  increase 
water  supply  by  this  means  on  the  Colorado 
River  watershed.  Much  engineering  and 
technological  development  has  gone  into  rain- 
producing  efforts  In  recent  decades.  The  prot- 
ect IS  an  attempt  to  marshal  the  pertinent 
technology  accumulated  during  the  past  20 
or  more  years  m  an  e.xpenment  to  deter- 
mine whether  statistlcallv  measurable  addi- 
tions to  water  supply  can  be  achieved.  Its 
cost,  in  the  opinion  of  some  water  planners 
is  vanishingly  small  compared  to  Invest- 
ments that  depend  on  the  yield  of  the  Colo- 
n'-d  1  River  watershed. 

A  bothersome  part  of  the  nroject  Is  the 
reciu-rcnt  specter  of  the  unwanted  and  the 
unforeseen.  Side  effects  may  not  be  detect- 
able during  a  short-term  experiment  If 
the  expei-iment  successfully  produces  rain 
leading  to  plans  for  routine  rainmaklng  the 
long-term  subtle  side  effects  could  not  be 
predicted. 

CONCXTTSIONS 

Much  current  discus-^ion  about  conserv.n- 
tion  seems  to  take  for  granted  n  debt  to 
prosperity— en  obligation  "to  bequeath  to  the 
next  generation  the  same  or  better  quality 
and  the  same  quantity  of  water  that  we  have 
now  However,  world  population,  water  de- 
mand, and  exploitation  of  resources  are 
growing  at  exponential  rates.  Meantime  the 
supply  of  fresh  water  Is  not  growln<'  at  all 
It  Is  shrinklne.  It  seems  to  be  almo't  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  water  legnr-y  of 
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the  United  Statee  to  CentuiT-2I  win  be  tar- 
nished. The  time  remaimng  In  this  century 
seems  inadequate  to  undo  the  damage  of  the 
previous  300  years  This  is  only  an  opin- 
ion, and  It  can  be  neither  proved  nor  re- 
futed except  with  the  passage  of  time 

But  the  opinion  is  based  on  the  facts  that 
future  water  prdblems  and  actions  to  meet 
them  will  dwarf  those  of  our  past  that  we 
will  be  busy  with  new  developments  requir- 
ing many  talented  scientists  and  en°-meers 
that  there  may  be  a  serious  shortage °of  peo- 
ple competent  to  deal  with  corrective  prob- 
lems; that  knowledge  of  water  and  water 
pro.-rsses  is  imperfect,  so  knowledge  is  de- 
ficient alxjut  how  to  c^.jrTect  damage  that  has 
already  been  done:  that  tremendous  inerUa 
must  be  overcome  even  to  correct  the  things 
we  actually  know  how  to  correct;  and  that 
it  will  be  diflicutt  to  look  at  waters  of  the 
continent  in  the  neces.";ary  broad  perspective 
Escape  from  Flctfand  will  not  be  easy 


PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  once  ag^ain  to  insert 
in  the  Record  statements  prepared  bv 
two  expert  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutions 
Amendmeiiis  in  regard  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148. 

Previous  insertions  for  August  23  24 
H^,-^,"^„r°  ^^^  ^  found  at  phages  20295' 
204.0 1.  20570.  and  20869,  respectively 

Tliere  beinp  do  objection,  the  state - 
monts  were  ordeaed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Cltde  W,  Taylor  BrroRr  the 

SCBCOMMn-TEE  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
ilEN-TS,    THfRSDAY,    AVGfST    4.    1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Clyde  W  Tav- 
.or.  and  I  am  General  Director"  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals.  I  have 
With  me.  my  asslstRnt  in  the  office,  Mr  Floyd 
Robertson.  The  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  is  a  Protestant  ::ssocir.tlon  com- 
posed of  approximately  30  000  churches  rep- 
resenting all  of  41  denominations  and  indi- 
vidual churches  ftom  13  other  denomina- 
tions in  the  US. A. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  we  want  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  opporttmltv 
to  appear  before  your  committee  and  present 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  objectives  we  un- 
derstand S.J.  Res.  248  Is  designed  to  accom- 
plish. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Schempp 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  said:  ".  ,  .  we  hold 
that  the  practices  st  issue  and  the  laws  re- 
quiring them  are  unconstitutional  under  the 
Estiblishment  Cl.itise  .  .    " 

This  statement  is  repeated  in  substance  on 
pages  7.  20  and  22  of  the  same  decision  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Court  proscribed  both 
the  "practices  at  tesue"  and  the  'laws  re- 
quiring them"  in  this  case.  Our  contention 
is  that  it  Is  equally  as  unconstitutional  to 
forbid  the  •practices"  under  any  clrcum-x 
stances,  as  it  Is  t©  require  them.  This/tk 
why  a  constitutional  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  reclaim  tJie  intent  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  deleterious  effects  rf  this  decision 
have  been  many  and  varied.  Some  .nre  ob- 
vious ,->.nd  measurable,  but  unfortun-'itelv  n 
large  number  are  not.  Perhaps  the  m->st 
pronounced  Is  the  state  of  confusion  in 
which  so  imny  scbool  admmi.strators  hud 
themselves. 

In  Denver.  Colorado,  the  efforts  to  avoid 
any  reference  to  religions  in  the  public 
schools  by  act  or  sjimbol  durine  the  Christ- 
mas season  last  year  reached  The  ludicrous 
stage  No  nativity  »cenes  were  allowed.  No 
reference  to  the  Christmas  story  could  be 
mnde,  and  only  the  official  singing  groups  in 
schotil  could  use  Christmas  carols.     This  is 
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only  one  example  where  the  decision  haa 
been  regarded  by  antagonists  as  an  open  in- 
vitation to  mischief  and  harassment. 

Orace  said  corporately  before  meals  has 
been  outlawed  in  some  public  schools.  But 
the  students  voluntarily  continue  the  prac- 
tice In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  at  the  W.  T. 
Woodson  High  School,  under  a  cloud  of  un- 
certainty which  leaves  the  students  confused 
and  the  faculty  perplexed.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Minnesota,  baccalaureate 
services  were  cancelled  at  all  state  colleges 
this  year.  Other  examples  are  so  «eU 
known,  we  will  not  take  the  time  to  reUte 
them. 

The  decision  Itself  has  actually  contr  b- 
uted  to  the  establishment  of  a  religion;  the 
religion  of  secularism.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
anticipated  this  In  his  dissent  on  the 
Schempp  case  when  he  said: 

"For  a  compulsory  state  educational  sys- 
tem so  structures  a  child's  life  that  if  re- 
ligious exercises  are  held  to  be  an  impermis- 
sible activity  in  schools,  religion  is  placed  at 
an  artiflclal  and  state-created  disadvantage. 

"Viewed  in  this  light,  permission  of  eucli 
exercises,  for  those  who  want  them  Is  neces- 
aary  if  the  schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  in 
the  matter  of  religion.  And  a  refusal  to  per- 
mit religious  exercises  thus  is  seen,  no':  as 
the  realization  of  state  neutrality,  but  ra.her 
as  the  establishment  of  a  religion  of  secular- 
ism, or  at  least,  as  government  suppor:  of 
the  beliefs  of  those  who  think  that  rellg.ous 
exercises  should  be  conducted  only  in 
private." 

The  apparent  objective  of  those  who 
would  eliminate  "under  God"  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  "In  God  We  Trust" 
from  our  coins  is  to  complete  the  establish- 
ment of  secularism.  These  same  forces  have 
announced  that  they  Intend  to  remove  chap- 
lains from  our  Armed  Forces  and  forbid  all 
reference  to  God  in  public  places.  We  are 
confident  that  such  ideas  were  completely 
foreign  to  the  framers  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. But  unless  positive  action  is  taken 
It  appears  likely  that  a  small  group  of  a.he- 
istfi  may  succeed  in  not  only  establishing  the 
religion  of  secularism  but  will  continui;  in 
the  name  of  religious  freedom  to  subject  the 
will  of  the  majority  to  the  will  of  the  minor- 
ity. The  absence  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
In  public  schools  Is  not  the  only 
consideration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  "practice  at  issue"  are 
irrelevant.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
repeatedly,  and  we  agree,  that  the  state  is 
Incompetent  to  make  such  Judgments. 
Therefore,  legislation  based  on  this  premise 
would  not  be  proper.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  legislation  Is  not  a  matter  of  subtle 
proeelytizatlon,  to  convert  or  change  an  un- 
believer, promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
nation,  change  the  philosophy,  theology  or 
Ideology  of  an  individual,  or  even  preserve 
our  religious  heritage.  Although  these  may 
be  a  by-product  of  this  legislation,  none  of 
them  constitutes  a  valid  basis  for  legislation. 
The  sole  Justification  for  this  bill  is  religious 
freedom  as  originally  conceived  by  the  fram- 
ers of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  Indicated 
that  the  First  Amendment  does  not  preclude 
the  state  from  adjusting  to  the  interests  of 
religion  without  violating  the  "free  exercise" 
and  "establishment"  clauses.  The  balance 
was  reached  in  the  McCollum  and  Zorach 
cases.  In  Zorach  v.  Clauson  (343  U.S.  306 
(1963) ),  the  Court  said: 

"Here,  as  we  have  said,  the  public  schools 
do  no  more  than  accommodate  their  sched- 
ules to  a  program  of  outside  religious  In- 
struction. We  follow  the  McCollum  case. 
But  we  cannot  expand  It  to  cover  the  present 
released-tlme  program  unless  separation  of 
church  and  state  means  that  public  Insti- 
tutions can  make  no  adjustment  of  their 
schedules  to  accommodate  the  religious  needs 
of  the  people.    We  cannot  read  Into  the  Bill 


of  Rights  such  a  philosophy  of  hostility  to 
religion." 

Children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16 
are  forced  by  the  st»te  to  spend  more  waking 
hours  at  school  than  they  do  at  home  and 
church  combined.  This  does  not  preclude 
their  participation  in  conventional  church 
programs,  but  the  Bupreme  Court  has  said 
that  the  opportunity  to  exercise  religious 
freedom  in  one  plaoe  cannot  be  used  as  Jus- 
tification for  curtalUng  It  In  another.  Many 
parents  feel  that  the  opportunity  for  their 
children  to  voluntarily  engage  in  corporate 
prayer  or  Bible  reacSng  in  the  public  schools 
from  an  educational  and  cultural  viewpoint 
is  equally  as  Important  as  any  other  part 
of  tile  school  or  church  program.  Since 
school  is  a  place  wliere  a  child  Is  being  pre- 
pared for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  It  is  ex- 
tremely Incongruous  not  to  recognize  that 
religion  Is  a  vital  purt  of  that  life. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rightly  recognized 
the  Justification  lor  the  military  chaplaincy. 
It  is  unthinkable  to  deprive  our  personnel  In 
the  Armed  Forces  »n  opportunity  to  freely 
engage  In  a  religious  program  Congress 
makes  this  posslbla  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  some  $100  million  annually  for  the 
chaplaincy  alone. 

These  funds  are  used  to  maintain  a  reli- 
gious program  where  attendance  by  military 
personnel  is  required  to  attend  religious 
seminars  conducted  by  civilian  religious  lead- 
ers selected  by  tha  government.  Only  the 
officially  approved  Sunday  school  literature 
may  be  used  in  unitary  Sunday  schools. 
Religious  groups  not  a  part  of  the  official  re- 
ligious program  are  prohibited  to  function  on 
military  bases.  The  government  not  only 
maintains  a  religious  program  In  the  mili- 
tary but  in  many  «ases  It  maintains  a  mo- 
nopoly on  religious  activities. 

This  same  govejnment  also  forces  chil- 
dren to  spend  a  major  portion  of  their  forma- 
tive and  impressicnable  years  In  public 
schools,  but  now  forbids  them  to  voluntarily 
bow  their  heads  together  and  say  grace  be- 
fore they  eat  or  voluntarily  hear  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  read.  Kotwlthstandlng  the  lame 
reference  some  of  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices felt  constralnad  to  make  to  this  glaring 
Inconsistency,  mai^  of  us  are  still  looking 
for  a  logical  explanation 

Obviously  the  program  of  the  chaplaincy 
receives  tacit  approval  of  Congress  each  year 
when  an  increasing  amount  of  funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  it.  This  is  because  military 
personnel  have  been  uprooted  from  the  en- 
vironment of  their  choice.  Congress  also 
makes  similar  proflslons  for  prisoners  and 
those  In  VA  hospiClils.  It  is  a  strange  con- 
tradiction Indeed  that  children  which  the 
government  requires  to  be  In  school  should 
be  put  at  such  artificial  disadvantage  and 
denied  the  right  tc  engage  In  the  simplest 
and  harmless  practice  which  they  might 
otherwise  maintain  If  they  were  home. 

The  argument  ihBt  such  a  provision  would 
be  difficult  to  administer  or  create  Insur- 
mountable problen*;  is  not  convincing  in  the 
light  of  history,  aince  the  Inception  of  the 
public  school  systewis  when  they  were  taught 
by  ministers  of  religion,  it  has  been  a  cus- 
tom to  have  prayer  »nd  Bible  reading  in  many 
of  the  public  schools.  The  problems  and 
friction  generated  ever  a  period  of  150  years 
were  nil  compared  to  thoeo  which  have  been 
created  within  the  .short  .space  of  time  since 
the  .Supreme  Court!  outlawed  the  practice. 

Thus  this  i.s  not  a  new  idea  that  Is  being 
foisted  upon  the  American  people.  Neither 
Is  there  any  \esme  of  truth  in  the  claim 
that  those  who  wfint  such  a  practice  are 
trying  to  establish   a   state  church. 

One  of  the  mo«t  fallacious  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  this  legislation  is  that  it 
would  set  a  new  precedent  to  change  the 
First  Amendment.  Quite  obviously,  the  prec- 
edent has  already  been  established  through 
the  combination  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  a  Suprejne  Court  edict.     It  took 


some  70  years  for  the  conclusion  to  be  con- 
firmed but  rightly  or  wrongly  the  Court  said 
In  1940  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
changed  the  First  Amendment,  and  made  it 
applicable  to  the  states.  Otherwise  of  course 
the  Schempp  case  would  have  never  been 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Jtistice  Stewart  made  this  observation 
In  his  dissent:  "It  is  not  without  irony  that 
a  constitutional  provision  evidently  designed 
to  leave  the  states  free  to  go  on  their  own 
way  should  now  have  become  a  restriction 
upon  their  autonomy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree  with  those  who 
feel  that  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
should  be  con.sidcred  lightly  or  hastily.  Wf 
also  agree  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  rebuff  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  thi 
does  not  mean  is  should  never  be  done. 

There  is  much  merit  in  the  words  of  Georpe 
Washington's  farewell  address,  when  he  said 
"If  there  are  wrongs  let  them  be  corrected 
in  the  ways  designated  by  the  ConstltutiO!! 
but  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation:  fcr 
thovigh  this,  In  one  Instance,  may  be  tli' 
instrument    of     good,    it    is    the    customary 

weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  cit- 
stroyed." 

In  his  first  Inaugural  address  on  March  4 
1861.  Abraham  Lincoln  reminded  the  peop'.r 
that  it  was  not  only  their  privilege  and  right 
to  govern,  but  their  grave  responsibility  when 
he  said:  "If  the  policy  of  the  Governmen' 
upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  peo- 
ple Is  to  be  Irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  ot 
the  Svipreme  Court  the  people  will  ha'.  < 
ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that 
extent  practically  resigned  their  Government 
Into  the  hands  of  that  Eminent  Tribunal  ' 

These  words  are  not  necessarily  critical  r.: 
the  Supreme  Court  but  a  simple  reminder 
that  It  has  been  assigned  a  limited  functioi; 
under  the  Constitution  and  that  the  people 
have  the  final  responsibility  for  policy  de- 
cisions. 

It  is  not  within  the  prerogative  or  power  c  t 
Congress  to  change  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  you  know.  The  most  th,-.' 
Congress  can  do  Is  to  afford  the  opportunity 
for  the  people  to  decide  this  issue  and  we  be- 
lieve this  is  the  minimum  that  ought  to  h( 
done  If  perchance  the  people  do  not  ratify 
the  amendment,  so  be  It.  It  will  have  had 
a  salutary  effect  to  allow  the  people  to  mak" 
the  decision  and  will  put  to  rest.  In  any  ca.^e 
a  great  deal  of  needless  controversy. 

When  you  enact  this  legislation.  It  Is  not 
the  final  work,  but  only  the  first.  Your  vote 
for  it  cannot  properly  be  interpreted  for  or 
agaiiist  the  Supreme  Cotxrt  decision  or  the 
status  quo.  In  the  final  analysis  It  is  only 
a  vote  for  the  system  that  was  originally  con- 
ceived by  our  forefathers  wherein  the  people 
would  be  able  to  exercise  their  right  t" 
govern. 

It  may  be  that  some  refinement  In  lar.- 
gunge  is  in  order.  We  would  be  pleased  to  see- 
the words  "or  Bible  reading"  added  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  S.J.  Res.  148.  We  ha^  f 
explicit  confidence  in  your  professional  abiUf.' 
as  legislators  to  come  up  with  the  best  lan- 
guage for  such  amendment.  What  we  hav: 
attempted  to  do  today  Is  convey  to  you  wlr 
we  think  It  is  necessary. 

Statement  bt  David  R.  Hunter,  Deplty 
General  Secretary  of  the  Na'honal  Coun- 
cil OF  Churches,  Senate  Joint  Rzsom  • 
tion    148.   for   Se.nate   Subcommittee  o.n 

CONSTTTtTTIONAl,     AmENDMBNTS,     AtTCtJST     1, 

1966 

.koduction 

Mv  name  is  David  R.  Hunter  and  I  ;int 
Deputy  Oeneral  Secretary  of  the  Nation. ■! 
Council  of  Churchee.  a  body  composed  <  f 
thirty  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Chrlstirii: 
communions  in  the  United  States,  whose  ag- 
gregate membership  Is  about  40,000,000  I 
am  not  undertaking  to  speak  for  all  of  tho.-^e 
communions  or  their  members  in  testifying 
on  this  or  any  legislative  proposal.     I  ani 
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.speaking  only  In  behalf  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  whose 
employee  I  am. 

The  General  Board  determines  the  policy 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  through 
a  deliberative  process  that  is  designed  to  give 
all  points  of  view  within  the  churches  a 
careful  hearing.  The  General  Board  itself 
Is  composed  of  about  250  persons  appointed 
by  the  member  communions  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  strength.  It  meets  three 
times  a  year  for  several  days  at  a  t;me  in 
various  regions  of  the  country  to  discuse  and 
decide  issues  brought  before  them  by  the 
several  major  units  of  the  CouncU. 

Tlie  particular  policy  statement  upon 
which  this  testimony  is  based  happens  to 
be  one  with  which  I  am  especially  familiar, 
since  it  originated  In  a  unit  of  which  I  was 
chairman  for  several  years  before  coming  to 
the  staff  of  the  Council,  viz..  the  Commission 
on  General  Christian  Education  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Christian  Education. 

This  policy  statement  was  one  of  several 
which  grew  out  of  an  Intensive  study  car- 
^ricd  on  by  our  Committee  on  Reliijlon  and 
Public  Education  beginning  in  1954.  After 
e.xplorlng  a  wide  range  of  problems  the 
committee  brought  Us  recommendation  to 
the  Commission  of  which  I  was  then  chair- 
man, where  it  was  vlgorouslv  and  Intensely 
debated,  revised  and  finally  approved  In  No- 
vember, 1963. 

You  will   recall  that  In  June  of   1962  the 
Supreme    Court    had    created    considerable 
controversy    In    the    nation    by    it;;    decision 
eliminating   the    Regents'    Praver   in    public 
schools  of  New  York  state,  so  the  issue  was 
one  on  which  the  members  of  the  churches 
felt  very  strongly  at  that  time.     I  remem- 
ber that  most  of  the  arguments  that  have 
come,  and  I  assmne  all  that  will   come  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  were  aired  with  some 
heat   in   that   Commisrion   meeting   in    1962 
Although   many  of  our  members    (who  are 
designated    by    their    denominations)     were 
unhappy  about  the  Court's  decision,  the  ma- 
jority felt  that  the  decision  could  not  have 
gone  otherwise,  and  thev  adopted  the  policy 
ft.itement  on  "Churches  and  Public  Scliools  " 
It  was  then  my  responsibilitv  to  carry  the 
statement  through  the  next  .step— the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Division  of  Christian  Edu- 
catlon-whlch  I  did  subsequently.     Again  it 
was      vehemently      debated,      revised      and 
adopted.     From  the  Division  it  was  brought 
to  the  General  Board  at  Its  meeting  in  Den- 
ver in  February.  1963.  where  it  was  given  Its 
first  reading.    The  rules  of  the  Council  how- 
ever, favor  having  a  pollcv  st.itement  lie  over 
until  the  session  following  its  introduction 
so  that  the  member  communions  may  study 
it  thoroughly  and  determine  their  position 
In  June.  1963,  therefore,  it  &ime  up  for  ac- 
tion by  the  General  Board.     It  was  debated 
at  length,  amended  repeatedly,  referred  to  a 
special  committee  for  rewarding,  and  reported 
7^^L,°'"/""''*'''  discussion.     At  last,  on  June 
'.  1963.  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  65  for    1 
ag.-iinst.  and  1  abstaining. 

(The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and 
South  America,  because  of  Its  somewhat 
mtferent  heritage  and  outlook,  dissented  and 
dissociated  itself  from  this  policy  state- 
ment and  may  testify  on  the  proposal  before 
this  Subcommittee  according  to  Us  own  in- 
sights.) 

,  J^^  P*'"'^y  statement.  "The  Churches  and 
the  Public  Schools,"  was  adopted  by  the 
t^eneral  Board  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the 
supreme  Court  handed  down  Its  decision  on 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools 
^Abxngton  v.  Schempp^.  and  Mr  Justice 
urennan  refers  to  it  in  his  concurrlne  opin- 
ion. **      ^ 


the  representatives  of  the  member  churches, 
both  nunlsters  and  laymen,  participating 
fully  at  every  level.  (At  none  of  these  levels 
cap  the  employed  staff  of  the  Council  vote.) 
And  at  no  level  was  it  even  proposed  to 
change  or  delete  the  sentence  upon  which 
this  testimony  is  based: 

We  expreiis  the  conviction  that  the  first 
rmiendment  to  our  Constitution  in  its  present 
wording  has  provided  the  framework  within 
which  responsible  citizens  and  our  courts 
have  been  able  to  afford  maximum  protec- 
tion for  the  religious  liberty  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  General  Bo.ird  did  not  single  out  for 
co.mmeni  any  one  of  the  v.orlous  amendments 
then  before  the  Congress  designed  to  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court's  prayer  decisions; 
they  merely  indicated  In  this  sentence  that 
thoy  did  not  want  the  First  Amendment  re- 
vised or  rewTltteu. 

Concerning  the  Regents'  Prayer  decision 
the  General  Board  said:  "The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Regents'  Prayer 
case  has  ruled  that  'in  this  countrv  It  Is 
no  p,-.rt  of  the  btislness  of  government  to 
compose  official  prayers  lor  anv  group  of  the 
American  people  to  recite  as  part  of  a  re- 
ligious program  carried  on  by  the  govern- 
ment.' "  We  recognize  the  wisdom  as  well  aa 
the  authority  of  this  ruling. 

Even  if  government  did  not  'compose' 
official  prayers,  the  General  Board  felt  that 
regular  prayer  in  public  schools  created 
problems.  On  special  occasions,  such  as 
commencements.  Invocaiions  and  benedic- 
tions might  be  offered  If  a  local  public  school 
board  so  desired.  But  in  regard  to  prayer  in 
dally  classrooms.  the  Board  observed 
•Neither  the  church  nor  the  state  should 
use  the  public  school  to  compel  acceptance 
of  any  creed  or  conformity  to  any  specific 
religious  practice  .  ,  ." 

The  General  Bo;ird  further  admonished 
the  churches  against  a  pattern  of  action 
■Rhich  mi!;ht  underlie  churchmen's  distress 
at  the  Court's  decisions:  "We  warn  the 
churches  against  the  all-too-human  tendency 
to  look  to  the  state  and  its  agencies  for  sup- 
port In  fulfilling  the  churches'  mission.  Such 
a  tendency  endangers  both  true  religion  and 
civil  liberties." 
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WHAT   THE    GENERAL    BOARD    DECIDED 

I  rehearse  this  history  to  make  clear  that 
•■^e  General  Board's  action  was  not  impulsive 
or  capricious;  no  statement  It  ha«  ever  issued 
nas  had  longer  or  more  thorough  study,  with 


THE    CHANGING    VIEWPOINT    OF    THE    CHfRCHES 

When  the  Regents'  Praver  decision  was 
handed  down  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  In 
1962.  there  was  widespread  distress  among 
churchmen.  When  the  praver  and  Bible 
reading  cases  were  decided  the  next  year 
there  was  a  greater  degree  of  eeneral"  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Court's  construction  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

When  hearings  were  held  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  proposals  to  overturn  that 
construction  by  contltutlonal  amendment 
le.'iders  of  the  major  church  groups  in  this 
country  were  almost  unanimous  In  the'r  op- 
position  to  revision  of  the  First  Amendment's 
guarantees    as   Interpreted    bv    the   Court. 

It  Is  important  that  the  Senate  recognise 
as  did  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
what  this  pattern  Is  and  what  It  means  On 
very  few  issues  have  m.'iny  of  the  top  le.id- 
ers  of  the  churches  entered  testimony  before 
a  Congressional  committee  One  after  an- 
other they  expressed  opposition  to  the  Becker 
amendment  and  other  proposals  to  recon- 
struct  the  First  Amendment. 

The  list  of  spokesmen  for  Protestant  com- 
mumons  Included: 

1.  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Tuller.  General  Secetarv 
of  the  American  Baptist  Convention  repre- 
senting (also)  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  (American  Baptist  Convention- 
1.559.103;  National  Council  of  Churches' 
41.341.466.) 

2  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Dnited  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S. A  (3.279,2401.  and  since  elected  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 


3  Dr  A  Dale  Piers.  Executive-secretary- 
elect  of  the  InternaUonal  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
(1.834.2061. 

4.  Dr  Ben  M.  Herbster.  President  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  j2.023,6ll). 

5.  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord.  Washington 
Area  of  The  Metiodist  Church  ( 10.234.986 1. 

6.  Dr.  C  Emanue!  Carlson.  Director  of  the 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs 
which  Includes  8  Baptist  Conventions  (ag- 
gregating about  30.000.000  members  i . 

7.  Dr.  Fredrik  A.  Schiotz.  President  of  the 
American. Lutheran  Church  (2,468.407). 

8.  The  Revereiul  Norman  Temme.  for  Dr 
Oliver  R  Harms.  President  of  the  Lutheran 
Church— Mis.souri  Synod  (2.591.762). 

9.  The  Right  Reverend  John  E.  Hines 
(since  elected  Praslding  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Chtirch),  and  three  other 
bishops  of  that  church  (3.336.728). 

I  do  not  Intend  to  convey  that  these  lead- 
ers spoke  or  all  members  of  their  commun- 
ions. In  many  er.ses  they  spolce  only  lor 
themselves,  since  their  governing  bodies  had 
not  had  time  to  take  official  action  on  the 
proposed  amendments.  I  list  the  member- 
ship of  their  communions  at  that  time  only 
t'J  indicate  that  tlie  men  I  have  named  are 
respected  leaders  of  large  denominations. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  indicate  that  all  church 
leaders  opposed  the  Becker  amendment. 
Several  favored  It,  including: 

1.  Archbishop  Ii.kovos  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  communion  which  dissociated 
Itself  from  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
action  mentioned  earlier  ( 1 .550.000 ) . 

2.  Dr  Robert  A.  Cook,  Chairman  of  the 
Evangelical  Action  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals  12,000,000). 

3.  Dr  Carl  Mcliitlre.  American  Council  of 
Christian  Churches  (200.000). 

Without  imputing  these  views  to  any  but 
the  leaders  who  expressed  them,  I  find  it 
significant  to  note  that  the  three  official  na- 
tional leaders  cited  above  as  favoring  a  prayer 
amendment  direct  b  total  constituency  of  not 
more  than  3.700.000.  whereas  those  opposing 
such  an  amendnnent  are  looked  to  for 
spiritual  guidance  by  56.794.674  Americans," 
or  a  ratio  of  about  1 :15' 

Bishop  FuUon  Sheen  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  was  announced  as  favoring  the 
Becker  amendment,  but  his  testimony  was 
highly  ambiguous,  and  the  legal  department 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
subsequently  advised  Roman  Catholic  leaders 
that  the  amending  of  the  Constitution  was  a 
very  complicated  problem  on  which  they 
shotild  not  comment  without  legal  advice. 

There  were  also  many  church  leaders  and 
church  groups  and  councils  of  churches 
which  testified  for  or  against.  I  am  here 
noting  only  national  bodies  or  plenary 
officers.  And  the  reason  I  list  them  is  to 
indicate  a  trend  which  was  not  so  cleariv 
discernible  then  as  it  is  now. 

The  churchmen  -who  opposed  the  Becker 
amendment  were  denounced  as  "generals 
without  armies."  and  in  some  c;i*es  they 
were — ^slnce  one  of  the  functions  of  :eader'- 
ship  Is  to  lead,  which  may  mean  to  go  out 
ahead  of  the  main  body  and  show  them  the 
direction  of  march,  s'lnce  the  time  when 
they  moved  out  ahead,  and  sometimes  alone, 
they  have  been  Joined  by  the  "armies,"  which 
caught  up  with  them.  The  evidence  for  this 
is   in   the  actions  of   responsibility  plenary 

'  See  following  table: 

National  Councn  of  Churches  41,341  466 
Southern    Baptist    Conven- 

*''*'»    10,393.039 

American  Lutheran  Church.  2,468,407 
Lutheran    Church — Missouri 

Synod    2,591,762 


Tot.aI 


56,974.  674 
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bodlM  whlcb  supported  their  leaderablp  at 
tha  fint  opportunltj: 

1.  Tbe  Nattomal  Oouneil  of  tbe  ProtaBtent 
Episcopal  Church,  In  a  resolution  dated 
May  38.  1M4:  "Th*  Matianal  OouncU  of  the 
Protestant  Xptseopal  Church  r«oord(a)  Its 
eonaldered  opinion  that  amencUaenta  to  the 
Ooiurtltaitlon  of  the  United  States  of  Amertra 
vbleii  aeek  to  permit  devotkmal  exerclsei  in 
our  pnbllc  aetioois  should  be  opposed." 

a.  The  178th  General  Aasembly  of  the 
United  Preabyterlan  Church  In  the  UJ3-A.. 
July,  19«4,  was  asked  by  seTeral  of  its  pres- 
byteries to  reverse  the  position  expressed  Ln 
testimony  and  come  to  the  support  of  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools:  these 
overtures  were  rejected. 

8.  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Atlantic 
City.  New  Jersey.  May  22.  1B64:  "We  appeal 
to  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  8Utes  to  stand  as  our  guaran- 
tee of  rellclous  liberty,  and  we  oppose  the 
adoption  of  any  further  amendment  to  that 
Constitution  respecting  eetabllshment  of  re- 
ligion or  free  exercise  thereof."  (The  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Convention,  meeting  concur- 
rently In  Atlantic  City,  took  similar  action 
on  the  same  date.) 

4.  General  Conference  of  North  American 
Baptists.  Sacramento,  California,  July  13-19, 
1664:  "We  reaffirm  our  support  for  the  First 
Amendment  and  its  present  wording,  in- 
cluding both  its  prohibition  upon  govern- 
ment roles  in  religious  progranxs  and  its  pro- 
tection of  the  free  exercise  of  religion." 

6.  Tbe  Methodist  Churdi;  the  General 
Conference  moetlng  In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  May  of  1964,  had  before  it  110 
memorials  from  local  churches  or  annual 
conferences  urging  support  of  the  "Becker 
amendment"  then  being  considered  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  but  the  General 
Conference  was  so  divided  that  no  action  was 
taken. 

6.  Lutheran  Church  In  America:  the  Sec- 
ond Biennial  Convention,  July  2-9,  1964,  ap- 
proved the  earlier  action  of  its  Executive 
Council,  which  in  1963  recognized  the  Justice 
and  validity  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
The  Convention  further  added:  ".  .  .  it  does 
not  seem  that  anything  of  Importance  is  to 
be  gained  through  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  would  sanction  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  public  schools."  (There  is 
additional  material  in  this  resolution  which 
win  be  presented  In  testimony  by  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America.) 

7.  The  Keformed  Church  In  America:  the 
General  Synod,  In  June  of  196S,  concluded 
after  a  year's  study:  "The  Supreme  Court 
decisions  represent  a  sound  application  of 
the  principles  of  American  life  to  the  exist- 
ing situation,  and  an  opportunity  for  free 
Christian  development  in  American  society. 
A  constitutional  amendment  to  c*struct 
this  movement  would  only  confuse  the  Issue. 
We  can  solve  a  pressing  problem  not  by  a 
backward  look,  but  by  courageously  using 
the  opportunities  of  the  new  day." 

Since  the  Suiweme  Court  decisions,  the 
trend  in  major  church  tKidias  has  been  away 
from  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  pubUc 
schools  and  Constitutional  amendments  de- 
signed to  achieve  that  end — as  Indicated  In 
the  aforementioned  actions.  I  have  reported 
only  the  actions  of  the  national  bodies,  but 
there  have  been  Inniunerable  actions  by  state 
and  regional  Judicatories  and  councils  of 
churches  which  have  been  preponderantly  in 
the  same.dlrectlon. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  rep- 
resentative assemblies  of  the  major  Protes- 
tant communions — both  In  and  outside  the 
National  Council  of  Churches — have  ac- 
oeotad  the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation 
of  the  First  Amendment  on  this  matter  and 
do  not  wish  to  see  a  revision  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Indeed,  at  the  national  level 
of  these  eommunlons  it  la  no  longer  even  an 


issue  of  oontroverfy  and  his  not  been  for  a 
year  or  more. 

COMMIKTS    ON    SZNATI    JOTNT    RBSOLTTTIOl*    148 

Although  the  fwegolng  evidence  suggests 
that  our  constituency  is  strongly  resistant 
to  prop>08als  to  revise  the  guarantees  already 
covered  by  the  religion  clauses  of  the  First 
Amendment,  we  hive  tried  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent proposal  In  tl|e  light  oX  our  policies. 

1.  We  note  that  the  proposed  amendment 
speaks  of  "volunttiry  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  la  prayer,"  thus  seeking  to 
prevent  coercive  ot  compulsory  participation. 
This  Is  a  commendable  concern,  but  it  seems 
premised  upon  a  two-valued  situation  in 
which  coercion  la  either  present  or  absent, 
whereas  we  suspett  there  are  many  degrees 
of  coercion,  especlftlly  among  impressionable 
children,  who  are  unlike'y  to  dissent  or  ab- 
stain from  activities  In  which  all  their  fel- 
lows are  Joining  under  t!ie  provision  or  per- 
mission of  the  "authority  administering"  the 
school.  As  Mr.  JSistlce  Frankfurter  under- 
stated in  the  McCoUum  decision,  "noncon- 
formity Is  not  an  outstanding  characteristic 
of  children." 

Parents  know  how  hard  it  is  to  counter  or 
correct  what  "teacher  says"  or  does.  When 
"teacher  says"  it  Is  time  for  prayer,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  a  ctild  will  even  think  of  do- 
ing otherwise.  le%  alone  carry  the  thought 
into  action  whiclj  might  serve  to  mark  him 
otr  from  the  rest  Of  the  class  as  "odd"  or  "ir- 
reverent." Thersfore.  we  reluctantly  con- 
clude that  the  arrangement  for  "voluntary 
participation"  In  prayer  In  public  schools  is 
at  best  a  fiction. 

2.  We  also  not«  that  the  form  or  content 
of  the  prayer  is  not  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
authority  "adminfeterlng  the  school.  This, 
too.  is  a  commendable  effort  to  avoid  "offl- 
clailv  prescribed  prayers  '  rightly  condemned 
by  the  Supremo  Court.  Presumably,  the 
prayers  in  qtiestfon  would  be  composed  or 
selected  by  the  cJilUlren  or  their  parents  or 
some  other  persons  or  groups — perhaps  the 
clergy  of  the  community  In  rotation.  The 
school  authorities  would  then  pl.iy  only  a 
passive  role  In  "providing  for  or  permitting 
the  voluntary  participation  by  students  or 
others"  in  such  prayers. 

The  fact  that  the  role  might  be  passive 
does  not  make  it  any  less  effective  In  obtain- 
ing uniformity  of  reUglous  practice  among 
the  children  in  tHe  classroom.  If  the  children 
are  not  to  repaat  many  different  prayers 
simultaneously,  someone— presumably  the 
authority  administering  the  school  or  an 
agent  thereof.  su«h  as  the  teacher — must  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  children,  as  by 
announcing.  "Now  It  Is  time  for  us  to  say 
our  prayer.  It  Ls  Susan's  turn  to  choose  our 
prayer"  (or  "to  ISad  our  prayer"). 

Whatever  the  source  or  form  or  content  of 
the  prayer,  if  th8  teacher  makes  it  the  pend- 
ing business  of  the  class,  it  has  then  the 
sanction  of  the  school  systMn  and  the  im- 
plied endorsemeftt  of  the  administering  au- 
thority thereof-^whlch  Is  the  essence  of 
"establishment  religion."  The  exercise  of 
admliastrative  authority  in  coordinating 
the  collective  religious  activity  of  the  class- 
room makes  the  activity  the  "estabUshed 
religion"  for  that  place  and  time.  Though 
there  may  be  aaother  prayer  "established"' 
the  next  day.  it  is  no  less  "established"  in 
turn,  and  a  rotating  series  of  establishments 
Is  no  less  olTenrfve  to  religious  lit>erty  than 
a  single  continuous  one. 

This  amendmtnt  is  explicitly  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  structure  of  governmental  "au- 
thority" to  provWe  opportunity  for  prayer  In 
public  institutions.  As  such  It  is  an  intro- 
duction of  state  action  and  state  power  Into 
the  religious  Ufa  of  citizens  where  it  Is  nei- 
ther necessary  ntir  etTactive. 

3.  If.  on  the  «>ther  hand,  it  Is  contended 
that  the  authority  administering  the  school 
does  not  exerciaf  a  coordinating  and  collec- 
tivizing function,  but  merely  frees  indivld- 


tuds  to  worship  as  tbey  wish,  there  Is  no 
naed  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  ac- 
complish this. 

Under  present  law,  governiaent  protects 
from  disruption  the  religious  obeervanoes  of 
any  group,  assembled  for  that  purpose.  The 
pubUc  school,  however,  is  not  such  a  group 
being  assigned  to  classes  for  academic  anU 
geographic,  rather  than  reU«lous,  reasons 
It  is  inappropwiate  for  government  to  trea: 
such  groups  as  though  they  were  designeti 
for  rellslous  functions,  or  as  though  govern- 
ment intervention  were  necessary  to  permr 
or  to  provide  for  prayer. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  way  that  governmer.t 
can  prevent  anyone  praying  in  any  form  <  r 
content  he  wishes,  at  any  time  or  In  an; 
place,  as  long  as  he  does  so  without  externi; 
manifestation,  a  mode  of  prayer  which  ihf 
New  Testament  recommends  to  Christians  a- 
fully  efficacious  for  communication  betwe<r: 
man  and  God:  "But  when  you  pray,  go  ini  , 
your  room  and  shut  the  door  and  pray  Uj 
your  Father  who  is  in  secret,  and  your  Pathf  r 
who  sees  in  secret  will  reward  you."  (Mat- 
thew 6:  6,  RSV.) 

All  that  government  can  do  with  prayer 
is  to  externalize  and  collectivize  it,  which 
does  not  necessarily  add  to  its  religious  vi- 
tality or  effectiveness,  and  may  Indeed  de- 
tract. We  believe  that  "free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion" means  individual  self-determinatio:: 
in  religious  activity;  In  this  area,  of  all  h'- 
man  life,  the  private  enterprise  of  persr.., 
choice  should  be  preserved  and  protected 

In  this  connection,  let  me  convey  the  view 
of  one  of  our  dlstlngxUshed  constltueni.s.  D; 
A.   Dale   Fiers.    Executive  Secretary  of  ti.f 
International      Convention      of      Chrlsiiar 
Churches   (Disciples  of  Christ),  with  he.id- 
quarters  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  who  hr< 
stated   his   views  on   S.J.  Res.   148,  and  ha 
asked  me  to  transmit  them  to  you: 

"As  I  have  considered  this  matter.  I  do  r.  • 
think  that  the  proposed  amendment  changt.. 
the  situation  so  far  as  I  can  determine  ;.• 
thU  time.  I  believe  the  amendment  is  u: - 
necessary  because  the  unfolding  pattern  c' 
court  decisions  and  the  new  light  ber.  ;; 
shed  on  the  m.atter  of  religious  Uberty  bv 
the  consultation  and  research  of  educat' : 
indicates  to  me  that  there  is  a  high  prob:.- 
bility  that  the  present  constitutional  pro- 1- 
sions  will  provide  ample  freedom  to  work  o-.:: 
appropriate  relationships  bet  wen  church  a:.  ; 
state. 

"Secondly.  I  believe  the  amendment  is  un- 
timely in  that  it  prema,turely  gives  a  negai:-  p 
Judgment  to  present  efforts  to  provide  ap- 
p>roprlate  solutions  to  our  problems  of  prayer 
and  the  study  of  religion. 

"Furthermore,  I  feel  it  is  undoubtedly  i;'.- 
adequate  in  that  it  deals  only  with  the  mat- 
ter of  voluntary  prayer.  As  you  well  knr  w 
the  Issues  are  much  broader  than  this  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  Bible  and  teach:::: 
about  religion. 

"If  in  the  period  ahead  court  declsii  :- 
should  result  in  a  situation  whereby  pui:.. 
education  In  effect  l>eoomes  antl-rell;:iov'.5 
then  I  believe  we  might  have  to  consider  i 
constitutional  amendment.  Since  that  wr..^ 
not  the  Intent  of  the  constitution  origlna:!;. 
or  as  amended  we  ought  not  to  tamper  v:\:: 
it  at  this  time." 

4.  There  is  an  open-ended  vagueness  abo  i* 
the  scope  of  the  activities  envisioned  ii. 
"providing  for  or  permitting  the  volun'  :  • 
participation  by  students  or  others  in 
prayer."  Conceivably  this  might  authon/e 
the  construction  of  chapels  and  employm*'' 
of  chaplains  in  public  schools — as  long  a' 
they  did  not  prescribe  the  form  or  content  ; : 
prayer! 

CONCLtrSION 

For  these  reasons  and  others,  the  leaders 
of  the  major  national  Protestant  bodies  T 
have  mentioned  are  not  requesting  or  de- 
manding this  amendment  or  any  other  de- 
signed to  reinstate  prayers  in  public  schoo".? 
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It  Is  my  conviction  that  this  view  will  come 
to  be  shared  by  more  and  more  Amerlc4»ns. 
even  as  it  has  prevailed  during  the  past  two 
years  in  official  plenary  and  regional  bodies 
of  the  churches,  until  one  day  we  wlU  wonder 
how  we  ever  thought  the  Supreme  Court 
could  have  decided  any  other  way  if  It  was 
to  strengthen  religious  liberty  In  a  pluralistic 
nation. 

I  know  that  there  are  men  of  good  will  and 
sincere  intentions  on  both  sides  of  this  Issue, 
and  I  admire  the  process  by  which  thi.<i  Sub- 
committee plans  to  hear  the  arguments  of 
both  sides  before  making  Its  recommend.i- 
tion  to  the  Senate.  I  have  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  lay  before  you  tlie  concerns 
of  the  churchmen  I  serve. 


NEGRO  LEADERS  ON  "MEET  THE 
PRESS" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Piesident.  on  Sunday.  Aucust  21.  1966, 
Dr.  Martin  Lutlier  King:,  Jr..  SCLC;  Mr. 
Roy  Wilkins,  NAACP;  Mr.  Whitney 
Young,  National  Urban  League;  Stokely 
Carmichael.  SNCC:  Mr.  Floyd  B.  Mc- 
Ki.ssick.  CORE;  and  Mr.  James  H.  Mere- 
dith appeared  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  an 
NBC  television  and  radio  production. 
The  moderator  was  Mr.  Edwin  Newman. 
The  panel  consisted  of  Mr.  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak;  Mr.  Rowland  Evans.  Chicago 
Sun-Times  &  Publishei-s'  Syndicate:  Mr. 
Carl  Rowan.  Chicago  DaUy  News;  Mr. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  Richmond,  Va.. 
News  Leader;  and  Mr.  Richard  Valerian! 
NBC  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  transcript  of  this  special  90-minute 
edition  of  "Meet  the  Press"  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  transcript 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Meet  the  Press.  Sunday,  .^ugvst  21,  1966 

Moderator:  Edwin  Newman. 

Guest.<;:  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  SCLC- 
Roy  Wilklns.  NAACP:  Whitney  Young.  Na- 
tional Urban  League:  Stokelv  Carmichael 
SNCC;  Floyd  B.  McKlssick.  CORE;  James  h! 
-Meredith. 

Panel:  Lawrence  E.  Spivak:  Rowland  Evans, 
Cliicago  Sun-Times  &  Publishers'  Syndicate; 
Carl  Rowan.  Chicago  Dally  News;  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader- 
Richard  Valerlanl,  NBC  News. 

Newm.^n.  This  is  Edwin  Newman  inviting 
you  to  a  special  90-minute  edition  of  "Meet 
the  Press".  (Announcement!  Today  in  this 
special  hoiu--and-a-haU  program  of  "Meet 
tlie  Press  -  focuses  on  the  countrv's  number 
one  domestic  problem:  Civil  Rights.  Our 
guests  today  are  six  of  the  nation's  top  Negro 
leaders  in  their  first  Joint  live  broadcast. 
With  us  today  in  Chicago  is  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  President  and  one  of 
tiie  Pounders  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conrerence.  Dr.  King,  winner  of 
tile  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  is  a  le;iding  proponent 
of  the  principle  of  non-violence.  He's  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
united  States.  Because  of  the  mv.rch  he  Is 
leading  today  in  Chicago  Dr.  King  .'inds  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  studio  before  the  end 
of  our  program.  For  this  re;i.son  we  will 
direct  more  questions  to  him  than  to  our 
ot.ier  guesu  in  the  first  part  of  our  bro.id- 

C.i.St. 

And  in  our  V^^^shlngton  studio  Roy  WilUns. 
ji  :ormer  newspaper  man  and  the  Executive 
D.rector  of  the  Natlon.il  Association  for  the 
Aci-.ancement  of  Colored  People  since  1950. 
The  N.\ACP  which  he  heads  is  the  oldest  and 
i.irgest  civil  rights  orgaijization  in  the  coun- 


try. Founded  in  1909.  It  now  claims  a  na- 
tional membership  of  over  500.000.  The  first 
organization  to  use  the  picket  line.  It  has 
been  involved  in  many  demonstrations  and 
ha.s  played  a  major  role  in  the  fight  for  civil 
rights  laws. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Urban  League  since  1961,  a 
former  Dean  of  the  Atlanta  University  School 
of  Social  Work,  he  heads  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bi-racial  service  org.aulzatlons.  Its 
policy  has  been  to  lead  Necroes  Into  the 
American  mainstream  through  Job  training 
programs,  and  through  housing,  welfare,  and 
educatloi-i  projects 

Floyd  B.  McKlssick.  National  Director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  He  is  a  law- 
yer who  gave  up  his  practice  early  this  vear 
to  become  head  of  the  22-year  old  CORE. 
Mr.  McKisslck-s  official  biography  describes 
him  as  a  dynamic  civil  rlght.s  activist.  He 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  plcketings,  sit- 
ins  and  other  civil  rights  demonstrations. 
His  organization.  CORE,  claims  a  member- 
ship of  80,000  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  militant  of  the  civil  right-s  groups. 

Stokely  Carmichael.  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee.' 
A  graduate  of  Howard  Unlversitv  and  the 
youngest  of  the  Civil  Rights  leaders,  Mr  Car- 
michael heads  the  newest  and  most  militant 
of  the  national  organizations  His  use  of  the 
slogan  "black  power"  during  the  recent  Mis- 
sissippi march  stirred  up  a  storm  in  and  out 
of  the  Civil  Rights  movement  and  brought 
him  to  front  page  prominence. 

And  Jame.s  H  Meredith  who  occupies  a 
speci.U  position  in  the  American  Negro  move- 
ment because  of  his  leadership  in  desegreg.:it- 
ing  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  In  the 
recent  march  through  Mississippi.  He  is  now 
a  student  at  the  Columbia  University  Law 
School. 

I  Panel  Intro.] 

We  will  begin  the  questions  now  with  Mr 
Spivak. 

Spu'ak.  Dr.  King,  despite  all  of  vour 
marches  and  demonstrations,  and  despite 
major  civil  rights  laws,  the  civil  rights  crisis 
is  getting  worse  rather  than  better.  Or  at 
ie.u^t  It  seems  so  Do  you  think  it  is  growing 
worse,  and  If  so,  why? 

King,  Well.  I  think  at  points  it  is  growing 
worse.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  not 
m.ade  .significant  progress.  But  I  think  the 
real  problem  today  is  there  is  still  a  tragic 
gull  between  promise  and  fulfillment,  and 
that  the  rising  expectations  of  freedom  and 
equality,  the  rising  expecuitions  of  improve- 
ment have  met  with  little  results,  so  the 
problem  u>day  is  that  we  have  laws  on  the 
books  but  they  have  not  been  thoroughly 
Implemented  and  there  are  still  pockets  or 
resist.;ince  that  are  seeking  to  hold  the  civil 
rlghtp  movement  back  in  our  Just  and  legal 
and  moral  aspirations  for  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, are  still  being  met  with  these  forces 
of  resistance. 

Spivak.  Mr.  WUklns,  do  you  think  the  crisis 
is  getting  better  or  worse? 

WiLKi.>.s.  1  think  only  outwardly  worse. 
Were  having  some  manifestations  of  abrasive 
resist ance.  But  actually  progress  is  being 
made,  we  are  going  forward,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  great  mas,<;es  of  people  cannot 
coimt  the  dlfTerence  in  today-s  living  between 
that  they  had.  say  a  year  ago  or  two  years 
ago.  But  the  forces  are  in  motion.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  King  that  they-re  not  moving  fast 
e;iough.  not  on  a  broad  enough  scale. 

Spivak.  Mr,  Young,  for  many  years  we  had 
no  civil  rights  laws  of  any  Importance;  very 
little  was  being  done  by  the  white  com- 
munity for  the  Negro  population  or  with  the 
Nepro  population,  and  yet  we  had  relatively 
quiet.  What  is  your  explanation  for  the  riots 
that  arc  taking  place  at  the  present  time? 

Young,  Well.  I  think  it  reflect.?  this  high 
aspiration  of  the  Negro.  I  never  felt  that 
soci.<l  progress  could  be  a  painless  process. 
I  doni  think  that  the  good  race  relations  is 


purely  the  abetnce  of  conflict.  In  fact,  we 
probably  have  less  disruption  in  South  Africa 
today  where  we  have  the  greatest  segregation 
and  discrimlnaaion.  I  think  what  we  are 
really  facing  today,  and  1  think  It's  positive 
and  that  Is  that  the  white  community  is  now 
coming  to  find  out  that  it  takes  more  than 
the  passage  of  laws  which  relieve  their  guilt, 
and  it  Uikes  actiial  determination  to  live  with 
and  to  work  wilfc  and  to  cooperate  with  Negro 
citizens,  and  it's  this  final  confrontation  that 
people  find  most  difficult  to  make. 

Spuak.  Mr,  McKlssick.  what  do  you  think'' 
Do  you  think  things  are  getting'  better  or 
worse? 

McKissiCK.  Tm  of  the  opinion  that  things 
have  not  progressed  tremendously  for  the 
masses  of  the  people.  I  would  not  dispute 
the  stritement  that  some  progress  has  not 
been  made.  But  I  would  say,  by  and  large 
the  average  blatk  man  in  the  ghetto  has  not 
profited  within  the  last  ten  years.  I  think 
the  \asx  statistics  showed,  and  I  think  even 
last  -week  at  the  hearing  in  Washington  here 
at  the — RiBjcorr,  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment we'll  find  that  we've  got  more  discrimi- 
nation in  educRtlon  more  segregated  school 
systems:  we  find  the  unemployment  rate  is 
higher  now  than  ever  before.  I  think  we 
could  Just  go  down  the  line  and  we  could 
find  that  the  situation  has  not  improved  as 
far  as  the  masses  are  concerned,  and  that's 
what  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  is  con- 
cerned with, 

Spivak,  Mr.  Carmichael,  from  your  experi- 
ence are  things  getting  better  or  worse? 

Carmichael.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  you  can 
make  a  comparison  like  that.  I  believe  that 
what  is  happening  Is  that  black  people  across 
the  country  are  becoming  politically  aware  of 
their  position,  of  their  strength,  and  of  their 
ability  to  move  Bnd  based  on  that  feeling,  the 
masses  of  people  are  beginning  to  now  move, 
and  the  question  is  whether  or  not  this 
country  is  golag  to  be  able  to  meet  their 
needs  peacefully  or  whether  they  will  have  to 
move  to  disrupt  this  cotmtry  In  order  to  force 
the   country   to  speak   to   their  needs. 

Spivak.  Mr.  Meredith,  m.ay  I  hear  from  vou 
on  that?  Do  you  think  things  are  getting 
belter  or  worse? 

Meredith.  Well.  I  think  we've  Just  reached 
a  point  In  our  history  where  we  are  really  be- 
ginning to  face  the  issue  in  question.  And 
the  question  in  this  country  is  what  is  the 
basis  or  what  is  going  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
society?  Up  vmtll  now  it's  based  on  the 
theory  of  whine  .superiority,  and  now  this 
nation  has  to  make  decision  whether  we  will 
continue  to  ufc  this  base  of  white  supremacy 
or  whether  we  •will  live  up  to  our  ideals  ol 
equality  and  equal  Justice  before  the  law. 

SPIVAK.  Dr.  King,  Id  like  to  come  back  to 
you  now.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  of 
Chicago.  Mr  O  W.  Wilson  said  the  other  day 
that  your  civil  rlght,s  tactics  have  aroused 
hatred  among  Chicago  white  residents  and 
are  hamperine  the  Negro's  progress.  What's 
your  answer  to  t2iat? 

King  Well,  my  an,swer  is  that  this  is  totally 
erroneous.  Our  civil  rights  efforts  have  not 
aroused  hatred,  they  have  revealed  a  hatred 
that  already  existed.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  latent  hostilities 
existing  within  certain  white  groups  In  the 
north,  and  what  has  happened  now  Is  that 
these  latent  hostilities  have  come  out  in  the 
open,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  blame  the 
civil  rights  movement  lor  that.  Certainly  no 
one  would  blame  the  physician  for  using  his 
instruments  and  his  skills  and  his  knowhow 
to  reveal  to  a  patient  that  he  has  cancer. 
Indeed,  one  wcnild  praise  a  physician  for 
having  the  wisdom  and  the  Judgment  and 
the  p>ower  to  do  that. 

Now  we  have  only  revealed  in  Chicago  that 
there  is  a  blatant  social,  hate-filled  cancer, 
and  we  havn't  said  even  that  it's  an  eternal 
state.  We  feel  that  It's  curable,  that  it  can 
be  cured.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
tact  that  the  hafce  is  here.    We  didn't  create 
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It.  we  merely  exposed  it  and  brcrught  it  to  ihe 
surface. 

Spivak.  Dr.  King.  I'm  sure  you  either  heard 
or  read  President  Johnson's  speech  yesterday 
when  he  warned  that  violence  and  discord 
would  desUoy  Negroes'  hopes  for  racial  prog- 
ress. Now  Isn't  It  time  to  stop  demonstra- 
tions that  create  violence  and  discord? 

KiKti.  Well,  I  absolutely  disagree  with  that. 
and  I  hope  the  President  dldnt  mean  to 
equate  non- violent  demonstrations  with  a 
riot,  and  I  think  it  is  time  few  this  country 
to  see  the  distlncUon  between  the  two.  There 
Is  a  great  distaiction  between  Individuals 
who  are  non-vlolently  engaged  in  pursuit  of 
basic  constitutional  rights  and  who  in  the 
process  face  violence  and  race  hatred  per- 
petrated against  them,  and  individuals  who 
aggressively  throw  Molotov  cockUUs  and  en- 
gage In  rlou.  So  that  there  can  be  no  equa- 
tion or  there  can  be  no  identity  between  riots 
and  demonstraUons.  I  think  demonsUatione 
must  continue,  but  I  think  riots  must  end  be- 
cause they  are  socially  dlsrupUve,  I  think 
th«y  are  self -defeating,  and  I  think  they  can 
destroy  the  many  creative  steps  that  we 
have  made  In  a  forward  sense  over  the  last 
few  years. 

ROWAN.  Mr.  Wllklns.  despite  the  fact  that 
you  gentlemen  sit  here  toigether  there  U  a 
feeling  around  the  country  that  there's  a 
crisis  of  leadership  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Do  you  agree  that  the  niovement  to- 
ward Negro  equality  is  Jeopardized  by  what 
now  seems  to  be  a  host  of  warring  civil 
rights  groups,  each  pursuing  its  own  special 
Interests? 

WlLKlHS.  No,  Mr.  Bowan,  I  don't  think  It  e 
qulta  that  sertovjs.  We  tend  to  feel  that 
unity  should  be  exhibited  at  all  times,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  organizations  or  what 
kind  of  personalities  or  what  kind  o«  tactics 
are  Involved.  I  think  we  have  to  grow  up 
to  the  Idsa  that  there  wlU  be  dlOerencee  of 
opinion  and  that  these  will  manifest  them- 
selves from  time  to  time.  I  don't  see  as  yet 
any  great  spilt  in  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Rowan.  WeU,  I've  noUced  In  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  WUklns.  a  quotation  from  a  so- 
called  SNCC  position  paper  saying  we  are 
now  aware  that  the  NAACP  has  grown  reac- 
tionary, U  controlled  by  the  black  power 
structure  Itself,  and  stands  as  one  of  the 
xnaln  roadblocks  to  black  freedom.  I  note 
also  that  an  NAACP  official  was  referring  to 
the  Urban  League  as  an  Uncle  Tom  organi- 
sation. Now  this  you  don't  think  Is  serious 
dlrisioD,  or  anything  to  be  worried  about? 

WII.KIMS.  No,  no.  I  call  your  attention, 
first  erf  all,  to  the  fact  that  the  SNCC  person 
said  that  we  were,  the  NAACP,  was  controlled 
by  the  black  power  structure. 

Rowan.  I  wondered  U  that  was  a  typo. 
Wnjcma.  No,  It  wasn't  a  typographical 
error.  Axid  for  that  we  moved  up  on  the 
sc«U«  becatue  there  was  a  time  when  the 
spokfeonan  would  have  said  that  we  were 
controlled  by  the  white  power  structure.  But 
the  NAACP  official  you  referred  to  as  calling 
the  Urban  League  Uncle  Tom  was  only  a 
local  official,  an  extremely  Individualistic  one 
at  that  and  In  no  sense  can  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  sentiment  of  the  NAACP. 

RowAM.  Well  now  I  note.  Mr.  Wilklns,  that 
your  organisation  lost  some  fifteen  thousand 
members  betwMn  1064  and  19«5.  Now  you 
dont  think  the  NAACP  and  the  country  are 
In  trouble  today  because  the  NAACP  put  Its 
faith  In  the  law  and  court  decisions  but  that 
when  the  crunch  came  the  decisions  were  not 
enforced  and  the  laws  became  ]ust  so  much 
paper? 

WiLKnts.  No.  I  don't  think  we're  In  trou- 
ble because  we  lost  flftaen  thousand  mem- 
Xtvt*  out  of  a  half  million;  I  dont  consider 
that  serious  or  beyond  accounting  for  in 
the  normal  course  of  events.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  adJierenoe  to  law  and  order 
Is  a  i>enalty  ttiat  we  suffer.  I  think  we  all 
have  to  come  back  to  law  and  order.  I  nn- 
dervtand  Dr.  King  out  In  Chicago  has  a 


lawyer  now  working  on  his  Injunction  busi- 
ness, and  I  see  where  SNCC  is  engaging 
lawyers  up  In  Philadelphia;  so  we  all  come 
to  the  courtroom  and  to  the  law  eventually. 
We  Hnd  we  cant  s«lve  It  with  rhetoric. 

KnPATRXcK.  Dr.  King,  you  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  tl»t  you  have  encountered 
more  hatred  among  white  opponents  in  Chi- 
cago than  you  have  encountered  in  the  deep 
south.     How  do  you  account  for  this? 

King.  Well.  I  think  for  years  the  hatred 
existed  beneath  the  surface  In  northern  com- 
munities, and  as  I  said  earlier,  it's  coming 
out  now  I  think  also  we  have  to  see  that 
this  is  something  o(  a  dislike  for  the  unlike. 
and  you  see  it  a  great  deal  among  the  lower 
Income  ethnic  enclaves  who  have  basic  fears 
about  Negroes.  THey  have  grown  up  believ- 
ing in  certain  steneolypes.  whether  it's  the 
stereotype  of  the  Megroes  are  lazy  or  inher- 
ently inlerltr.  or  Whether  it  is  a  myth  that 
Negroes  depreclat*  pi-operty  values  when 
they  move  in  a  ccmtnunlty.  There  is  an- 
other fear,  the  fear  that  the  Negro  la  an 
economic  threat.  Now  I  think  all  of  these 
things  have  contributed  to,  and  In  a  sense 
have  conjoined  to  bring  about  Uiis  massive 
outpouring  of  hatred  in  Chicago  and  I'm 
sure  In  other  communities. 

KiLPATaicK.  But  why  should  these  factors 
carry  greater  weight  in  Chicago  or  in  some 
other  northern  cilcr  than  they  would  in  the 
deep  south? 

King.  Well.  I'm  not  saying,  and  I  haven't 
said    they    exist    more    than    they   do   in    the 
deep  south.  becat*se  I  must  make  one  dis- 
tinction, and  that  Is  in  the  south   we  have 
had    the    hatred,    the    violence,    the    vitriolic 
and  vituperative  words  of  the  mobs  on  one 
hand:  but  often  tfcese  mobs  have  been  aided 
and  abetted  by  tHe  law  and  by  law  enforce- 
ment agents.     I  ttilnk  the  difference  la  here 
that  we  have  the  violence  of  the  mobs  but 
at  least  the  law  enforcement  agents  are  try- 
ing to  preserve  a  (iegree  of  law  and  order.     In 
the   South   we've  had   a  double   blow,    we've 
had  the  mob  agaJnst  us.  as  well  as.  In  some 
instances,  law  enforcement  agents   actually 
and    literally   supfwrtlng    the   mob;    In    the 
north  It's  often  tHe  mob  and  the  support  on 
the  other  hand  Of  the  policemen  trying  to 
restrain  the  mob.    But  I  don't  say  that  the 
hatred  is  worse.     I  think   it's  equal,  and  I 
think  we've  got  t«  see  now  that  the  problem 
Is  a  national  problem  and  that  we  must  work 
passionately    and    unrelentingly    to    remove 
these  conditions  and  the  kind  of  hatred  that 
we  see,  both  north  and  south  today. 

KiLPATsicK.  Let  me  ask  about  your  march 
today.  Dr.  King.  You  have  decided,  as  I 
understand  It.  to  obey  the  Injunction  that 
was  laid  down  limiting  the  number  of 
demonstrators? 
King.  Yes. 

KiLTATiiiCK.  E»en  though  you  have  de- 
scribed that  twioe  yesterday  I  believe  as  an 
unjust  order? 

Kino.  Yes.  Itt  an  Injunction  which  I  feel 
Is  unjxist  and  totally  unconstitutional,  but 
because  we  are  el^gaged  in  negotiations  now^ 
with  the  city,  with  the  real  estate  agents  and 
with  labor  and  ttidustry  and  other  forces  of 
power  and  good  will  In  the  community  we 
decided  that  we  would  abide  by  this  injunc- 
tion until  we  liave  our  negotiating  session 
next  Friday  and  determine  on  the  basis  of 
that  whether  w«  would  continue  to  comply 
with  what  we  oonsider  a  blatantly  unjust, 
unconstltutlopal  and  I  might  say.  Immoral 
Injunction. 

Evans.  Mr  YCung.  you  had  to  contend 
with  a  new  sort  cf  militancy  at  your  national 
convention  in  Philadelphia.  What  exactly 
did  the  younget  Urban  Leaguers  want  that 
Is  new?  And  l«t  me  ask  you  also,  did  they 
feel  that  the  Utban  League  has  become  too 
Identified  today  with  the  middle  class? 

Young  No.  I  think  that  that  reflected 
more  and  Impjittence  with  the  pace.  Urban 
League  staff  people  are  probably  in  the  best 
poeltlon  of  any  to  recognize  how  slowly  the 


gap  is  closing.  If  at  all,  In  economics,  in  edu- 
cation. In  housing,  in  health  and  welfare 
And  I  think  it  recogniaies  also  that  »e  can 
do  all  we  want  to  in  terms  of  getting  pareiiu 
motivated  Into  getting  their  children  into 
school  and  keeping  them  there;  but  unlesR 
there  are  school  boards  that  are  so  politically 
structured  and  politically  sensitive  enough 
to  provide  the  resources  then  our  efforts  to 
provide  the  motivation  is  of  no  value.  Ar.;! 
what  they're  really  saying  is  we  need  these 
other  activities:  we  need  the  other  organi- 
zations who  are  doing  Uie  political  activity 
The  Uroan  Leaguers  know  that  we  are  no' 
middle  class  In  the  sense  of  our  services 
Last  year,  for  example,  over  fifty  thousand 
Negroes  were  placed  through  the  Urban 
League,  and  tl.ese  were  poor  people  who 
were  placed,  unemployed  people. 

Evans.  But  didn't  It  shock  you  when  at 
your  convention  you  were  picketed  by  an- 
other organization? 

Young.  No.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Wilklns  said, 
this  was  the  act  of  an  individual  and  not 
the  act  of  an  organization.  Even  there  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Philadelphi:; 
N.^ACP  totally  discredited  this  and  disowned 
it,  and  the  individual  himself  apologized, 
he  bad  made  a  mistake. 

Evans.  But  surely  Cecil  Moore  represent; 
the  N.AACP  in  Philadelphia,  and  surely  this 
represented  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  work 
that  the  Urban  League  Is  doing  in  Philadel- 
phia.   Is  that  not  a  fair  statement? 

Young.    No,  it's  not  a  fair  statement.    Th. 
was  a   personal   thing,  and   the   local   board 
disowned  the  activity.     Cecil  Moore  himsell 
later  apologized.     I  think  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing here,  and  I  think  It's  a  healthy  thinpr 
Is  that  we  do  have  In  the  Urban  League  a- 
the  moment  of  time  when  there  Is  a  great 
turmoil  and  when  there  is  a  great  gulf,  that 
we  do  have  healthy  dissent,  we  do  have  im- 
patience,  we    do   have   people   who   want   to 
push    faster:    but    I    think    what    we    finally 
ended  up  with  was  saying  the  Urban  Leag'.ic 
cannot  do  all  of  these  things,  that  It's  go*jd 
to   have   other   organizations   who   are   sup- 
posed to  do  some  things  and  that  what  v.e 
need  to  do  Is  to  go  back  home  and  do  all 
we  can  to  help  the  other  clvU  rights  groups 
to   do  the   Job   thc^-'re   suppo-sed   to   do   fo 
that    the    Urban    League    can    do    what    ii.- 
supposed  to  do  and  do  It  better. 

Valehiani.  Dr.  King,  to  follow  up  Mr.  Spi- 
vak's  question,  recent  polls  suggest  that  iii 
terins  of  national  reaction,  demonstratioi-.s 
are  now  counter-productive.  By  continuing 
them  don't  you  run  the  risk  of  doing  mo.-f 
harm  than  good? 

KtNc.  Again   I   contend   that   we   are   not 

doing  more  harm  than  good  In  demonstr.A- 

tlons  because  I  think  demonstrations  scr-.e 

the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Issues  out  In  the 

open.    I  have  never  felt  that  demonstrati.,!.s 

could  actually  solve  the  problem.    They  c :■::■■ 

attention   to   the    problem,    they    dram  it  .-c 

the  existence  of  social  ills  that  could  be  vc'. 

easily  ignored  if  you  did  not  have  dcnic:.- 

stratlons.  and  I  think  the  Initial  reaction  to 

demonstrations   Is   always   negative.     W-.fT. 

we  had  them  In  the  south  Initially  there  w.:'? 

a     negative     outpouring     of     disagreem- nt 

Now   that   they   have   started   on   a   massv.e 

scale  in  the  north  it  Is  only  natural  that  we 

would  have  this  reaction;  but  In  spite  of  the 

reaction  the  demonstrations  In  Chicago,  for 

Instance,  have  not  only  brought  the  is,  :e5 

otit  but  they  have  brought  us  to  the  conf-r- 

ence    table.      And    I    don't    believe    that    *« 

would    be    In    Chicago    where    we    are    lo<i  n 

without    demonstrations.      And    let   me    s.^y 

secondly,  that  it  is  very  important  to  .see  tie 

difference   between   ron-vlolent   demons' r;i- 

tion.s  and   riots.     It  may  be  true  that  In  a 

demonstration    people    react    with    violet;  « 

toward  non-violent  demonstrators.    But  y:- 

don't  blame  the  demonstrators.    This  wmi'.c 

be  like  blaming  the  robbed  man  because  h'."- 

possession  of  money  precipitated  the  evil  ac 

of  the  robber.     Ultimately  society  must  con- 
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demn  the  robber  and  not  the  robbed.  It 
must  protect  the  robbed,  and  this  is  where 
we  are  In  these  demonstrations;  and  I'm  still 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  more  power- 
ful to  dr.imatize  a  social  evil  than  the  tramp, 
tramp  of  marching  feet. 

V.\LERtANr.  In  regard  to  your  present 
movement  in  regard  to  housing,  is  it  not 
conceivable  to  you  that  a  m.ajoruy  of  white 
Americans  does  not  want  a  Negro  for  a 
neighbor,  and  if  that's  so  .ns  it  was  demon- 
strated in  a  vote  in  California,  should  the 
majority  preference  be  respected .' 

King.  It's  quite  true  that  there  are  many 
people   who   are    against   ope:i   hcusing  and 
who    are    against    having    Negroes    as    t.helr 
neighbor.     Tills  does  not  nie;;n  that  we  dont 
go    all    out    to    end    housing    discrimination 
It  may  be  true  that  in  the  south  many  white 
people  do  not  want  Negroes  to  eat  at  lunch 
counters,  do  not  want.  Negroes  to  have  ac- 
cess to  hotels  and  motels  and   restaurants. 
But  this  did  not  stop  the  nation  from  hav- 
ing its  conscience  so  aroused  that  It  brought 
into  being  a  civil  rights  law  as  a  result  of  our 
movement    to   end   this.     Now   I   thaik   the 
same  thing  must  happen  in  housing.     The 
people  have  there  fears,  thev  have  these  prej- 
udices and  we  are  only  saying  that  tJirough 
legi-slation   atid   a   vigorous  fair   housing   bill 
we   will    be    able    to    change   certal:i    coudi- 
tioas.     It  doesn't  mean  that  we  will  change 
the  heart.s  of  people,  but  we  will  change  the 
laws  and  habl'.s  of   people,  and  ouce^  their 
habits  are  changed   pretty  i^oon   people  will 
adjmit  to  them  just  as  in  the  south  they've 
adjusted    to   integrated    public    accommoda- 
tions.    I  think  in  the  north  and  all  over  the 
country  people  will  adjust  to  living  next  door 
to  a  Negro  once  they  know  that  it  has  to  1>; 
done,    once    reaiiors    stop   all    of    the    block 
busting  and   the   panic  peddhng  and  all  of 
that.     When  the  law  mal<es  it  clear  and  it's 
vigorously  enforced  we  will  see  that  people 
■ftnll    not    only   adjust    but    thev   will    finallv 
come  to  the  point  that  even  their  altitudes 
are  changed. 

Spivak.  Mr.  McKissick.  you've  been  quoted 
as  saying,  and  these  are  the  words-  "The 
civil  rights  movement  in  1966  has  reached 
the  moment  of  truth  And  Negro  leaders 
are  iiot  telling  it  to  us  like  it  is"  Now  most 
Of  the  Negro  leaders  are  here  today  Will 
you  tell  us  how  you  see  the  moment  of 
truth  that  we're  not  being  told? 

McKissicK.  I  don't  know  whether  I'm 
being  quoted  accurately,  but  in  substance 
thais  what  I  said,  and  111  certainlv  explain 
It  Fu-st  of  all,  I  believe  that  the"  moment 
Of  truth  is  here  for  the  simple  reason  that 
one,  non-violence  is  something  of  the  past' 
I  don't  believe  non-violence  can  be  taught 
the  way  non-violence  could  be  taught  years 
ago.  At  our  recent  convention  in  Baltimore 
the  question  of  self-defense  came  up  and 
the  convention  went  on  record  favoring  self- 
defense;  not  abolishing  non-violence  but 
certainly  favoring  self-defense.  And  their 
attitude  was  that,  one,  we  are  an  organlza- 
tiott  fighting  for  constitutional  rights,  and 
in  lighting  lor  constitutional  rights  one  of 
those  rights  is  the  right  to  defend  the  home 
and  the  person,  and  no  longer  could  we 
advocate  tint  a  person  give  up  tiiat  right  to 
self  defease.  I  think,  too.  the  climate  which 
prevailed  in  1360  or  the  earlifr  vears  has 
changed,  and  I  think  it  is  difficult  now  to 
harness  and  to  have  the  control  over  dem- 
onstrations at  many  points  for  the  simple 
reason  that  most  of  the  black  people  in 
communities  do  not  and  will  not  agree  to  be 
non-violent.  They  will  agree  to  participate 
in  demonstrations  but  they  will  not  agree  to 
oe  hit  and  to  passively  stand  there  and  not 
return  blow  for  blow. 

SPn-AK.  Mr  McKissick.  in  y^ur  literature 
as  late  as  1965  you  said  non-violence  is 
Mective,  it  has  worked  in  hundreds  of  cases 
lUls  method  attacks  the  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation but  respects  the  person  who  discrimi- 
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nates.  Do  you  still  stand  by  that  or  have 
you  changed  your  definition  of  non-violence'' 
Everybody  be!ie\es  In  self-defense. 

McKissicK.  Oh.  no.  let  me  get  one  point 
very  clear.  If  we  make  a  mistake  we're 
going  to  be  the  first  to  rav  an  error  has 
been  made.  Now  we  are  saying  right  t.Dday 
we  h.cve  had  CORE  rules  for  action  for  a 
number  of  years  at  which  we  advocated  a 
policy  of  non-violence,  and  we  still  advocate 
non-violence  in  a  demonstration.  We  say 
that  we  can  march  down  the  street,  if  no- 
body hits  us,  okay,  you've  got  non-violence 
Bu'i;  If  somebody  hits  us  well  then  you  better 
have  an  ambulance  on  the  side  to  pick  up 
whoever  hit.'  somebody. 

Spivak.  Am  I  to  understand  then  that  yon 
and  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  really  are  not 
in  disagreement  on  the  principle  "and  phi- 
losophy of  non-violence? 

McKtssKK.  Well,  first  of  all  Id  like  to  an- 
swer that  by  saying  this,  despite  the  fact 
that,  as  already  has  been  said.  tJiat  Dr.  King 
believes  In  one  thing  and  Mr.  Wllkins  be- 
lieves   in    another    and    Stokely    Carmichael 

believes  in  another 

Spivak.  I'm  Just  talking  about  non-vlo- 
ler..?e. 

McKissiCK.  -nie  fact  of  the  injtistlces  are 
80  heaped  and  they  weave  us  so  closely  to- 
gether that  I  dare  say  that  we  would"  ever 
divorce  ourselves  from  each  other  regardless 
to  ai^y  point  which  we  come. 

Spivak.  You  haven't  answered  my  ques- 
tion on  non-violence.  Are  vou  in  agreement 
or  in  disagreement  with  Dr.  King  on  the  mat- 
ter of  non-violence? 

McKissicK.  Well,  my  answer  cannot  be  a 
positive  yes  and  no  answer.  The  Congress  of 
Raci.il  Equality  adopts  its  position  and  Dr. 
King  adopts  the  position  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  As  far  as 
were  concerned,  as  I  said  before,  we  believe 
m  non-violence,  providing  notiody  hits  us: 
when  somebody  hits  us  we  believe  in  self- 
defense. 

Spivak.  There's  a  difference  between  self- 
defcn.ie  and  non-violence. 

McKrssicK.  Well,  self-defense  and  non-vio- 
lence are  not  incompatible. 

Rowan.  Dr.  King,  you've  heard  what  Mr. 
McKi.sslck  said.  Are  you  in  disagreem.ent  or 
not? 

King  I  believe  firmly  In  non-violence.  I 
still  believe  that  It  is  the  most  potent  weapon 
available  to  oppres.<ied  [>eopIe  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  human  dignity.  I  think 
a  turn  to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
at  this  time  would  be  both  impractical  a°nd 
immoral.  Now  if  Mr.  McKisslck  believes  In 
that  I  certainly  agree  with  him. 

Now  on  the  question  of  defensive  violence 
I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  don't  think  we 
need  programmatic  .iction  around  defentlve 
violence.  People  are  going  to  defend  them- 
selves anyway.  I  think  that  the  minute  vou 
have  programmatic  action  firound  defensive 
violence  and  pronouncements  about  it  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  defensive  vio- 
lence nnd  acgressive  violence  becomes  very 
thin,  -nic  minute  the  nomenclature  t'f 
violence  gets  in  the  atmoEphere  people  begin 
to  respond  violently,  and  in  their  unsophisti- 
cated minds  they  cannot  quite  make  the 
distinction  between  defensive  and  aggressive 
violence. 

I  think  that   we  must  still  stand  on  the 
premise  of  non-violence  and  I  choose  to  do 
that  not  only  because  I  think  It  Is  morally 
ripht.  but  I  think  it  is  practically  sound 
Newman.   Mr    Kilpatrlck. 
Kn.PATP.icK    Mr.    Cannlchael.    in    a    recent 
speech  in  Cleveland  you  report*dlv  ridiculed 
as  Uncle  Toms  those  Negro  sookesmen  who 
counsel    non-violence    and    patience    in    the 
civil  rights  struggle.     Did  you  mean  thus  to 
label  such   spokesmen  as  Dr.  King  and   Mr 
Wllkins? 

C.ABMicHAEL.  Let  me  first  sav  that  the  Stu- 
dent   Non-Vlolent    Coordinating    Committee 


Will  never  puMicly  denounce  any  black  leader 
in  this  country  so  that  I  couldn't  have 
possibly  Said  that. 

KiLPATBicK  The  quote  was  simply  a  false 
quote.     You  dldn  t  say  anything  of  that  sort  '• 

C.ARMxrHAEi.,  No.  I  never  critically  criticized 
any  black  leuJer  in  this  country. 

KiLPATRiCK.  In  tiie  same  story  you  were 
quoted  by  t!ie  United  Press  Inte"rnatlonaI 
as  Kiying  that.  "When  you  talk  of  'black 
power'  you  talk  of  bringing  this  country  to 
its  knees.-  Vou  weren't  correctly  quoted 
on  that? 

Carmichael.  The  rest  of  it  was  not  there. 
The  other  half  of  it  said  that  when  vou  talk 
about  black  power  you  talk  about  bnngaig 
this  country  t«  its  knees  any  time  it  messes 
with  the  black  man. 

KiLPATRicK.  "Any  time  It  messes  with  tLe 
black  man.'  Sy  that  you  mean  violence 
against  the  Negro? 

Carmichael.  By  that  I  mean  messes  with 
the  black  man. 
KILPATRICK.  S'ou  just  stop  It  right  ther". 
Evans.  Dr.  Ring,  a  couple  of  political  ques- 
tions. Yoti  said  recently  that  the  "extrava- 
gant promises  made  a  year  ago  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Voting  Rights  Bills  have  now 
become  a  shattered  mockerv."  What  exactly 
did  you  mean  bv  that  Dr.  King? 

King.  Well.  1  mean  that  this  Voting  Rights 
Bill  came  into  be:ng  to  end  not  only  dis- 
crimination in  Its  overt  expressions  and  voter 
registration,  bat  also  to  remove  the  atmos- 
phere whPt  inrtlmidation  for  economic  re- 
prisals and  for  the  creation  of  fear  that  cause 
people  not  to  vote  and  one  of  the  ihlncs 
we  have  found  is  that  when  vou  have  Fed- 
eral registrars  in  comiTiunitle"s.  manv  more 
Necrocs  go  out  to  register  because  they  sre 
a  different  atmasphere.  and  thev  are'  not 
over-arched,  under-girded  with  the  fear  of 
intimidation  aad  economic  reprisals  as  much 
as  they  do  in  deidlng  with  some  of  the  local 
registrars  that  they  have  dealt  wth  so  Ion-. 
Now.  the  rrcblpm  is  that  after  that  Bill 
came  into  being  very  few  registrars  were  sent 
into  the  south.  I  mean  Federal  registrar^ 
and  even  today  all  too  few  have  been  sent' 
and  this  is  even  true  in  some  communities 
where  we  know  that  there  are  outright  p-.t- 
tems  of  discrirtlnation. 

Evans.  Thnts  what  I  wanted  to  get  to  next, 
Dr.  King.  Who  do  you  blame  for  the  failure 
of.  as  you  call  it,  enough  Federal  registrars  to 
have  been  sent  Bouth.  i^  that  President  John- 
son's responsibility  is  it  the  Department  tf 
Jitvtice?    Where  do  you  lay  the  blame? 

King.  Well.  I  think  it  Is 'both,  and  I  think 
It  is  ultimately  the  resporsibllltv  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  Attornev  General,  and  I 
would  sav  that  it  is  not  either  are.  It  Is  a 
both  and  give,  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  hare  the  refponslbllltv  to  Imple- 
ment and  to  enforce  it.  I  know  that  the  ulti- 
mate enforcement  of  the  law  is  with  the 
President,  but  oErtainly  he  follows  the  advice 
of  the  -Mtorncy  Gene,-al  so  I  said  both  ends. 
Evans  Dr  King,  why  do  vou  think  the 
President  has  n»t  moved  as  forcefully  on  vot- 
ing in  the  south  a.s  you  think  he  should  have. 
what  reason  do  you  give  to  his  not  having 
sent  more  registrars  into  the  south? 

King  Well,  there  are  probablv  many  rea- 
son.<=  and  1  must  confess  that  I  don't  kn'ow  all 
of  the  reasons.  I  think  on  the  one  hand  .soma 
are  sincere  feelings  that  if  you  c.Tn  get 
volun— I  mean  if  you  can  move  Into  certain 
areas  forcefully  with  Federal  resistmrs  thg; 
other  areas  will  follow  through  InevltffBTrln 
the  realm  of  voluntarily  compliance. 

I  believe  that  that  is  a  sincere  ana!vsi<:  nl- 
though  I  think  It  is  a  wrong  analysis  of'ihe 
situation.  I  thftik  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  certain  politScal  forces  that  have  sought 
desperately  to  keep  the  administration  f!-c;:i 
sending  Federal  registrars  in  their  areas  For 
instance,  in  southwest  Georgia  we  need  Fed- 
eral registrars  right  now  and  I  a.-n  convince-" 
that  the  politicsl  leaders  of  Georgia  in  the 
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Senate  have  used  pressure  to  keep  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  sending  Federal  regU- 
trars  Into  Georgia. 

VAuaUANi.  Mr.  Meredith,  looking  back 
wbat  do  you  feel  your  march  on  Mississippi 
accompllahed  ? 

Mkkedith.  Well,  If  you  recall  I  didn't  march 
through  Mississippi.  I  was  shot  the  first  day, 
and.  of  course,  all  of  these  other  gentlemen 
carried  on  the  march  In  Mississippi.  I  only 
returned  for  the  last  two  days. 

Now,  I  think  that  probably  the  biggest  nc- 
compllshment  was  to  place  in  focus  the  prob- 
lems In  this  country,  and  as  again  I  say  the 
question  Is  whether  or  not  white  supremacy 
and  the  rest  of  the  theory  of  white  supe-1- 
orlty  IS  going  to  be  the  rule  In  this  country 
or  if  we  are  In  fact  going  to  follow  the  rule 
of  equality  and  equal  Justice  before  the  law 
as  our  Ideals  say. 

Valeriani.  How  Is  tha.phllosophy  of  wl  Ite 
supremacy  going  to  be  changed  In  your  opin- 
ion? 

MERXDrru.  Well,  It  can  only  be  changed  by 
two  ways  and  one  more  important  than  the 
other,  that  is,  the  white  In  this  country  de- 
cides that,  and  I  think  he  must  make  this 
decision  for  his  own  survival  that  this  coun- 
try Will  b«  one  of  equality  and  equal  Justice 
before  the  law,  and.  of  course,  the  Negro  must 
develop  himself,  make  himself  whole  so  that 
be  can  assert  his  25  million  manpower 
strength  toward  making  sure  that  this  na- 
tion becomes  what  It  should  be. 

Newman.  Gentlemen,  I  must  Interrupt 
briefly  here.  Our  thanks  for  being  with  us  to 
Dr.  King  who  Is  leaving  us  now. 

We  will  be  back  with  "Meet  the  Press"  and 
more  questions  for  our  other  guests  after 
station  identification. 

(Commercial  and  station  break.) 
Newman.  We  will  continue  the  questions 
now  with  Mr.  Splvak. 

Spivak.  Mr.  Cannlchael,  you  have  said  over 
and  over  again  that  the  white  press  has  dis- 
torted yotir  use  of  the  slogan  "Black  Power  " 
Will  you  tell  us  here  and  now  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  "Black  Power"  so  that  all  of  us 
can  understand  your  meaning  without  mis- 
quoting or  distorting  you? 

Cahmichakl.  I  am  sorry  that  you  asked 
that  question  now  because  two  days  ago  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee decided  that  we  are  not  going  to  define 
the  term  "Black  Power"  any  more. 

SPIVAK.  Well,  now,  granted  that  you  wont 
define  It,  has  been— there  has  been  a  position 
paper  of  SNCC's  organization  published  In 
the  New  York  Times,  and  In  that  position 
paper  these  words  of  the  SNCC  organization 
are  quoted:  "When  we  view  the  masses  of 
white  people,  we  view  In  reality  180  million 
racists." 

Now,  was  the  New  York  Times  misquoting 
SNCC  and  Its  philosophy  of  black  power? 

CAaMicHAEi,.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  that 
paper  was  written— by  some  people  In  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, it  was  not  a  public  paper.  We  don't 
know  how  the  New  York  Times  got  hold  of 
it.  The  paper  is  75  pages  long.  I  don':  see 
how  it  is  fKJSslble  for  them  to  assume  that 
in  one  page  of  their  antlblack  newspaper  that 
they  could  publish  the  thoughts  of  the  75- 
page  paper.  And  they  said,  they  said,  not 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, that  It  was  the  basis  for  black  power 
and  we  didn't  know  that.  We  thought  that 
the  work  we  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
six  years  have  been  the  basis  lor  black  power 
because  that's  all  we  have  been  worklrg  on 
in  SNCC. 

Spivak.  Well,  Mr.  Carmichael,  will  you 
yourself  answer,  do  you  believe  that  there  are 
180  million  racists  In  this  country? 

Carmichael.  I  would  say  that  the  system 
in  this  country  that  is  set  up  that  aftects  all 
of  us,  black  and  white,  allows  for  white 
supremacy  to  reign  In  this  country,  and  that 
it  does  not  allow  for  any  white  person  to 
view  a  black  person  as  his  equal,  but  rather 


to  view  him  as  infertcr  because  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
white  person  himself.  He  or  she  may  be  a 
good  guy  or  a  bad  guy.  but  that  the  system 
Just  allows  to  see  black  people  as  inferior. 
and  that  the  few  black  people  that  are  al- 
lowed to  escape  are  aeen— are  viewed  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule. 

Spivak.  Mr.  Carmiahael,  you  seem  to  be 
misquoted  a  great  deal  in  the  pres.s  of  Amer- 
ica. Id  like  to  tr\-  you  on  one  more  thing. 
Did  you  or  did  you  nOt  say  that  Negroes  who 
nght  in  Vietnam  are  iblack  mercenaries? 
Carmichael.  I  mm\  cert.Unly  did,  yes. 
Spivak.  Will  you  t#ll  us  exactly  wh.U  you 
mean  by  that'.' 

Carmichael.  I  ccrttunlv  do.  A  mercenary 
is  a  hired  killer,  and  I  think  that  when  this 
country  savs  to  a  bl«ck  youth  in  the  ghetto 
and  to  black  youths  In  the  rural  south  that 
their  only  chance  far  a  decent  living  is  to 
Join  the  Army,  and  then  they  throw  in  all 
sort.s  of  rational Izalfcjns  about  you  can  get 
skills,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  them  to  ad- 
vance, et  cetera,  et  cetera,  it  is  saying  to  that 
black  man  th.it  his  only  chance  for  a  decent 
life  is  to  become  a  hired  killer  because  that's 
the  sole  function  of  an  Army. 

Spivak.  Is  that  all  they  are  saying  or  are 
they  saying  the  sam«  thing  to  him  that  they 
are  saving  to  every  .American? 

Carmichael.  That's  what  they  are  saying 
to  the  black  vouUi  because  i-nemployment 
for  him  Is  double  what  it  is  for  everybody 
else,  while  he  is  oidy  one-tenth,  as  we  al- 
ways reminded  mos&  recently,  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Spivak.  Well,  do  you  then  st-and  by  the 
statement  you  made  on  a  recent  television 
program  that  there  is  no  reason  why  black 
people  should  be  fifhimg  for  free  elections 
in  Vietnam  for  sonje  other  people  to  get  a 
free  elections  whea  they  don't  have  it  In 
their  own  country? 

Carmichael.  I  mt>st  certainly  think.  Mr. 
Spivak.  that  when  you  take  black  people 
from  Washington.  D.C.  where  they  don't 
vote— — • 

Spivak.  The  whit»  don't  vote  either. 
Carmichael.  Then     white    pe^jple    should 
speak  to  them. 

Spivak.  Thais  all  right. 
Carmichael.  I  represent  the  Studeiit  Non- 
Violent  Coordinatiag  Committee,  an  organi- 
zation that  works  for  black  people,  so.  there- 
fore, I  speak  for  tie  needs  of  black  people, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  talk  about 
taking  a  black  man  from  Lowndes  County, 
Alabama;  Mississippi,  Georgia.  Chicago, 
where  he  doesn't  h»ve  free  elections,  and  you 
send  him  to  another  country  where  he  is  to 
deliver  free  elections  for  somebody  else,  he  is 
a  black  mercenary. 

Spivak.  What  about  you,  do  you  vote? 
Carmichall.  Do  1  vote.     I  haven't  voted. 
Spivak.  Do  you  liave  the  right  to  vote? 

Carmichaki      I   h»\e  the  right    lo  vote. 

Spivak..   Arc    you    .i    citizen? 

Carmichael.  Wet,  there  is  sotne  question 
about  that. 

Spivak.  Since  yoli  have  the  right,  you  say 
you  have  the  riglit  to  vote,  since  you  have 
the  right  would  y^tt  yourself  serve  in  Viet- 
nam'' 

Carmichael  No,  I  would  not  fight  In  Viet- 
nam, absohnely  not,  and  I  wr^c  every  black 
man  in  this  countfy  not  to  tight  in  Vietn;.m. 

Rowan.  Mr  Mepedith.  you  have  beea  de- 
scribed a.s  a  loner  .is  a  man  with  no  organi- 
zation and  no  rl«ar-cut  philosophy.  Now. 
there  Is  s<:.me  differences  of  viewpoint  repre- 
sented here.  Is  th^re  any  one  of  these  groups 
with  which  you  mrre  closely  associate  your- 
self? 

Meredith  The  froup  with  which  I  mo.st 
closely  associate  myself  is  the  Negro.  Now. 
this  is  a  misnomer,  this  loner  business,  be- 
cause I  know  that  no  one.  Including — well. 
we  will  take  the  torgest  group  if  it's  a  half 
million,  we  have  25  million  Negroes.  Now, 
my  position  has  l^een  and  probably  will  re- 


main for  some  time,  that  In  order  for  the 
Negro  to  accomplish  what  he  deserves  and 
needs,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  some- 
thing that  everyone  can  attach  to,  say  like 
the  Democratic  Party. 

You  have  Senator  Kenkeoy.  you  have  ben- 
ator  Eastland,  vou  have  Wayne  Morse,  all 
members  of  tho  same  party,  but  men  with 
very  different  views,  and  I  think  that  the 
Negro  is  going  to  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
We  are  going  to  have,  to  have  something  that 
a  Dr.  King,  a  Dr.  Jackson,  a  Mr.  Wllkins.  a 
Slokely  Carmichael,  and  all  of  the  other 
peoples  in  this  country,  the  store  fronts,  the 
hustlers,  and  everybody  else  can  attach  to 
and  work  towards, 

Evans.  Do  vou  think  the  declaration  that 
Negroes  fighting  m  Vietnam  are  black  mer- 
cenaries is  something  every  Negro  can  attach 

to? 

MEREcrrH,  Well,  of  course,  everyone  knows 

my  position  on  Vietnam.  I  fully  supported 
the  war  effort.  I  haven't  supported  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  by  the  administration,  but  I 
am  a  soldier.  I  spent  most  of  my  adult  lilt- 
In  the  milltarv,  and  I  personally  think  that 
one  of  the  greatest  happenings  in  America 
today  Is  the  wat  ."n  Vietnam,  becatise  for  the 
first  "time  black  men,  Negroes  are  fighting 
In  a  war. 

Now.  what  this  means  to  me  Is  that  these 
soldiers  are  no'u  going  to  come  back  over  here 
and  accept  white  supremacy  any  more,  now, 
so  I  think  if  we  lose  In  Vietnam  this  nation 
will  go  down.  Now.  I  want  to  be  a  part  of  a 
great  nation,  and  I  think  the  Negro  wants 
to  be  a  part  of  it.  Consequently,  Stokley 
hasn't  been  in  the  miliUry,  1  don't  want  tn 
argue  with  these  fellows.  I  mean  they  can 
believe  anything  they  want,  but  I  am  a  mili- 
tarv  man  and  1  support  soldiers  fighting.  I 
think  everybody  should  support  soldier^ 
fighting. 

Evans.  Mr.  Meredith,  the  crux  of  the  issue 
here  today  Is  how  to  go  about  wiping  ou' 
white  supremacy,  which  you  have  mer.- 
tloned.  Now,  isn't  the  real  issue  whether 
the  Negroes'  objective  is  integration  or  iso- 
lation? 

Meredith.  I  dont  think  so,  because  hen- 
99-:  of  the  Negroes  are  going  to  be  isolated 
anyway,  certainly  for  many  years  to  come 
Now.  I  am  now  concerned  and  this  Is  what  I 
am  devoting  most  of  my  efforts  to,  to  thf 
Negro  himself,  particularly  right  now  In  voter 
registration  efforts  throughout  this  country 
The  Negro  in  this  country  feels  left  o-;- 
I  meet  them  every  day.  They  tell  me  wi  ■. 
register,  because  It  is  going  to  be  fixed  an;. - 
way.  Now,  I  don't  blame  them  for  feciii.^- 
this  because  in  the  past  It  has  been  fixeci 
and  thev  have  been,  if  not  sold  out,  the;- 
have  not  been  represented  by  the  people  wi;- 
are  up  there  supposed  to  represent  them 

KiLPATRicK.  Mr.  Wilklns,  a  few  questio:  = 
dealing  with  desegregation  of  the  schools 

Here  in  Washington  you  are,  of  course,  fa- 
miliar with  the  process  of  desegregation  th..; 
has  resulted  over  the  past  ten  or  twelve  year^ 
In  whftt  way  would  you  combat  this  len- 
dencv  toward  desegregation  that  is  broui'!  • 
on  by  the  flight  of  white  parents  to  ri,.;' 
suburbs. 

WiLKiNS  1  think  Washington  gave  a  lin:" 
of  that  answer  Itself  in  the  early  days.  Tiif 
answer,  of  course,  lies  In  the  strengthening  ^^'■ 
the  whole  system  of  public  education  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  is  In  the  city  or  :n 
the  suburbs  or  whether  they  are  white  chil- 
dren or  black  children. 

I  would  say  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
Negro  community  Is  for  integration  ard 
quality  education  with  emphasis  on  the  1  ■•- 
ter. 

Kupatrick  I  had  in  nUnd  the  speci' 
tools  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  varioi.:- 
persons  such  a^  Mr.  Howell,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  E<lucation:  the  use  of  Federal  fuivi? 
In  such  a  way  as  to  coerce  or  compel  the  nior>' 
complete  integration  of  schools  In  suburbs 
and  in  cities.     Had  you  thought  of  that? 
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Wilkins.  Yee,  I  thought  of  it.  And  I 
approve  what  Mr.  Howell  has  in  mind,  and  I 
vote  farther  than  he  does.  I  feel  that  the 
education  of  the  Negro  minority  in  this 
country  is  sometliing  that  has  together  been 
neglected  by  the  local  school  boards,  bv  the 
cities,  by  the  states,  and  that  it  is  time'  tliat 
the  Federal  government  impose  not  only  the 
restrictions  that  Mr.  Howell  talks  about",  and 
I  applaud  him  for  what  he  has  done,  but 
additional  ones. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  KUpatrick,  Just  as  In  the 
c.ise  of  lynching,  the  local  communities  have 
proved  themselves  unable  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  situation,  and  yet  they  say,  "We 
mustn't  have  Federal  Interference."  i  can't 
liuy  that.  I  am  sorry. 

KnpATRicK.  If  I  understand  correctly  the 
Implications  of  some  of  the  .-speeches  Mr. 
Howell  has  been  making  lately,  he  is  propos- 
ing f>  say  to  a  city  and  its  surrounding 
suburban  county,  which  may  be  and  ordi- 
arily  is  under  an  entirely  different  govern- 
ment, "Neither  one  of  your  Jurisdictions  will 
receive  Federal  aid  unle-ss  vour  school  sys- 
tems are  melded  together  and  the  children 
.ire  exchanged  or  bused  or  go  into  more  In- 
tegrated situations."  This  is  what  you  favor 
and  would  like  to  see? 

WaKiNS.  I  would  like  to  see  as  much. 
First  I  put  quality  education:  second  in- 
tegration, I  don't  think  a  child  In  this 
country  can  have  a  complete  education, 
cither  a  white  or  black  child  if  he  goes  to  a 
segregated  school  all  his  life.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  live  In  a  multi-racial  community, 
he  will  have  to  function  as  an  adult  In  a 
multi-racial  community,  and  verv  shortly  he 
is  going  to  have  to  function  in  a  multi-racial 
world,  and  he  can't  sell  refrigerators  In  Ni- 
geria with  the  kind  of  nomenclature  that  he 
uses  ill  rural  Georgia. 

Evans.  Mr.  McKlssick,  I  would  like  to  .isk 
you  if  you  would  like  to  explain  for  me  the 
comments  about  CORE  made  recently  by 
Lillian  Smith  who,  as  you  know,  has  just 
removed  herself  from  the  Board  of  CORE  and 
IS  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  sup- 
porters. She  says,  "CORE  has  been  infil- 
trated by  adventurers  and  Nihilists,  black 
nationalists  and  plain  old-fashioned  haters, 
who  have  finally  taken  over."  Why  do  you 
think  LilU.an  Smith  has  been  affected  this 
way  by  the  developments  In  CORE  in  the 
last  six  months? 

McKissicK.  I  can't  understand.  I  really 
dont  understand  how  Miss  Smith  has  got 
such  an  impression.  I  think  it's  possibly  be- 
cause she  has  not  been  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  organization  and  has  not  met  its 
Board  of  Directors  and  Its  chapter  members, 
but  I  assure  you  that  we  regret  the  loss  of 
Miss  Smith,  for  she  has  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  organization,  but  I  don't 
iliink  that  her  interpretations  or  the  way  she 
defines  people  in  CORE  would  be  a  correct 
one  in  any  sense. 

Evans.  You  think.  Mr.  ^^cKifslck,  beyond 
Lillian  Smith  that  there  has  been  an  aliena- 
tion between  white  liberals  and  CORE  in  the 
List  few  months,  and  if  so,  does  this  disturb 
you  as  a  Negro  leader? 

McKissicK.  Well,  we  would,  of  course,  like 
to  have  everyone  love  us  if  at  all  possible, 
and,  of  course,  we  hate  to  la^-e  friends.  There 
is  no  question  about  that,  but  slmplv  be- 
cause people  get  disturbed  bv  a  change  In 
policy  simply  means  that  we'  will  have  to 
move  the  organization  alone  without  those 
people  if  those  peop'e  decide  not  to  go  with 
us. 

Evans.  Well,  Mr.  McKlssicks  last  question 
since  black  power  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
Dehlnd  Lillian  Smith's  move  and  some  cf 
this  other  alienation  I  spoke  about,  could 
yoii  define  very  qiUckly  for  us  vour  concept 
of  black  power? 

McKts.slcK.  Yes,  I'll  be  quite  happy  to  de- 
li'ie  It,  that  Is  CORE'S  philosophy  of  black 
power.  One,  we've  stated  that  black  people 
ni'ist  decide  this  for  themselves;  thev  must 
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have  the  self-determination  to  determine 
the  direction  and  the  pace  at  which  they  will 
become  total  citizens  in  this  society.  And  in 
doing  so  six  basic  ingredients  are  needed- 
One,  political  power;  two,  economic  power- 
three,  an  improved  self-image  of  the  black 
man  himself.  As  you  well  know,  that's  not 
in  the  history  books,  what  we've  djne,  and 
the  contributions  that  we've  made:  four,  the 
development  of  young,  militant  leadership; 
five,  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  the 
abolishment  of  police  brutality;  and  six  the 
development  of  the  black  consumer  bloc, 
niat  is  basically  what  we  describe  as  black 
power. 

Valebiani.  Mr.  Youiig.  to  follow  up  that 
question,  dont  most  ol  the  civil  rights  lead- 
ers go  along  with  the  concept  of  black  power 
and  rather  deplore  the  idea  that  the  term  is 
being  used  to  have  a  bad  psychological  ef- 
fect .> 

Young  Well,  I  can  speak  for  the  Urban 
League.  We  took  a  position,  number  one, 
that  we  should  be  very  cautious  about  try- 
ing to  Interpret  the  slogans  of  other  organi- 
zations. Secondly,  we  deplored  the  country's 
obsession  and  preoccupation  with  the  debate 
about  a  slogan  which  we  felt  deterred  the 
country  from  concentrating  on  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  discrimination.  The  Urban 
League  takes  a  position  that  power  Is  some- 
thing that  one  acquires  through  having  suf- 
ficient economic  means,  educational  re- 
sources and  political  knowhow.  We  do  not 
feel  that  one  gets  pride  or  dignltv  or  power 
simply  by  being  white  or  being  'black,  but 
by  mobilizing  into  various  groups  who  have 
Similar  ideas  and  working  toward  those  ends 
I  must  admit  that  any  slogan,  any  motto 
that  is  left  open  to  so  many  interpretations 
always  runs  a  risk. 

Valerlini.  You  talk  about  the  developing 
pr;de,  Mr,  Meredith  has  talked  about  mak- 
ing the  Negro  home,  and  Mr.  McKlssick  has 
also  talked  about  pride,  yet  the  civil  rights 
leadership  seems  extremel'y  reluctant  to  face 
up  to  the  implications  of  the  Moynlhan  Re- 
port, which  documents  the  disintegration  of 
the  Negro  family.     Why  is  this? 

Young.  I  think  the  opposition  of  the  re- 
servations that  many  of  u&  had  about   the 
Moynihan    Report    were,    one,    that    it    was 
entitled  "TTie  Negro  Familv,  "  which  tended 
to   Indict   75-;    of   the    Negro   families    that 
are    stable    and    not    disorganized.      I    think 
the  fact  that  it  pointed  up  the  social  pa- 
thologies of  the  Negro  and  highlighted  those 
and  did   not  point   up   the  fociai   pathology 
of  the  white  society  that  caused  them  was 
unfortunate.     I  think  also  we  resented  the 
fact    that    these    various    social    disorganiza- 
tions   such    as    tilegitimacv    and    crime    and 
some  of  th3  other  things  .seem  rather  high 
as  far  as  the  Negro  was  concerned.     It  did 
not  poirt  out  that   these  were  related  to 
socio-economic  conditions  and  while  the  il- 
legitimacy   rates    might     be    hlglaer    among 
Negroes,  say  60";   of  the  illegilimacv  happens 
to  be  Negro,  actually  90",    of  the  abortion 
rate  happens  to  be  white,  and  I'm  assumin' 
that  the  initial  activity' was  the  same,  so  there 
IS  no  question  of  morality      But  the  report 
represented    not    anything   too    new    to   Ne- 
groes, we  had  talked  about  it  in  our  pres- 
entation  of  a  Marshall  Plan;  Franklin  Praser 
talked  about  it  years  before.     It  was  an  In- 
House  report.     I  have  great  respect  for  Mr 
Moynihan.  I  believe  he  is  a  genuine  liberal 
in  this  cau.-^e:  but  It  was  an  in-House  docu- 
ment  which  wain't  expected   to  be  a  pub- 
lished report;  but  since  it  became  rne  I  feel 
free  to  mi:ke  what  I  think  a  y.-hd  criticism 
Newman.  Mr.    Carmichael.     I    think     you 
were  disturbed   by  something  that  was  .^aid 
by  Mr.  Young. 

Carmichael.  No,  I  was  disturbed  by  the 
Moynihan  Repi^rt,  never  bv  what  mv  fellow 
black  bio'.her  says,  at  least  publicly'  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  Moynihan  Report  because 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to  put  the 
b:.^nie 


Newman.  May  I  Just  interrupt  to  make  a 
statement  that  a  report  was  made  up  by 
Daniel  Moynihan  when  he  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Carmichael.  He  put  the  blame  on  the 
black  family,  it  was  the  same  switch,  and 
saying  to  the  oppressed  it  was  ycur  fault  you 
are  the  way  you  are.  ■Rhile  admitting  that  the 
oppressed  are  the  ones  that  put  people  where 
they  were  and — ^ — 

Spivak.  Mr.  Oarmichael,  may  I  ask  you  i'. 
he  waj?  putting  tlie  blpme  or  was  he  Just 
reporting  the  facts?  I  talked  to  Mr.  Movnl- 
han  and  I  doc't  believe  he  was  placing 
blame,  he  was  simply  stating  some  facts. 

Carmichaei..  No.  he  intended  to  place  the 
blame,  he  intended  to  say  that  if  all  black 
men  ahd  black  -women  got  married  and  had 
two  kids  all  the  problem  would  k>e  over. 
That's  what  it  led  to.  That  was  the  con- 
clusion and  gist  of  the  report,  without  stat- 
ing, in  fact,  that  in  black  ghettos  of  this 
country,  the  black  employment  runs  ramp- 
ant, and  that's  pot  the  fault  of  black  people: 
that  black  mothers  have  to  work  as  maids 
away  from  their  children  while  everybody 
else  h.as  the  rigliilt  to  be  home  heli.>ing  to  bring 
their  children  up,  and  that's  not  the  fault 
of  black  mothers. 

Newman.  I  tWnk  I  better  cut  off  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  Moyinhan  Report  as  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan is  not  here  to  defend  himself.  I  tntnk 
and  I  know  quit*  well  that  vou  have  mistaken 

■fthat  he  said,  but  still 

Spivak.  Mr.  Meredith,  in  your  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  recently  vou  WTOte  there 
Is  much  feeling  tliat  Mr,  King's  philosophy  of 
non-violence  is  r.o  longer  tenable.  Now.  do 
you  believe  that  or  were  you  simply  report- 
ing on  something? 

Meredith.  Well,  of  course  I  believe  it.  In 
the  r.rst  place,  non-yiolence  is  Incompatible 
with  .American  Ideas.  This  is  a  milit^irv- 
mindi'd  nation  and  it  always  has  been,  and 
I  am  very  afraid  that  if  25  nuUion  people 
start  to  go  In  a  different  direction  from  what 
the  mainstream  Is  going — and  let  me  say 
what  I  think  tkat  mainstream  is.  I  think 
this  country  is  one  that  basically  is  a  tough 
country.  It  is  a  frontier-type  o"f  mentalif. 
And  everyone  has  the  philosophy— vou  d'o 
right  but  you  make  sure  everyone  else  dees 
right  as  well. 

Now,  my  fathtr  never  shot  anybody.  But 
he  always  had  a  gun  above  his  bed  and  shells 
Within  reach.  And  I  am  sure  that  if  some- 
one had  broken  in  his  house  to  disturb  his 
family,  he  would  have  shot  someone. 

Now.  I  see  greet  dangers  in  non-violence, 
although  ti.eie  a.-e  many  advantages  to  it. 
Spivak.  Well,  Mr.  Meredith,  don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  get  straight  on  the  dii- 
fcrence  between  non-violence  and  sell- 
defense?  I  think  when  Dr  King— may  I  s.-.y 
this  just  a  minute— I  think  when  Dr.  King 
speaks  and  otherE  speak  about  non-violence^ 
tncy  s.iy  that  groups  of  Negroes  si.oulcin't 
uike  arms  and  — 

MEREDriH.  That  Is  the  trick  in  the  whcle 
thing.  Non-violence  is  not  the  opposite  of 
violence.  And  this  is  where  the  whole  irkk 
is  in  this  whole  business  of  nou-\iolence  I 
think  we  should  clear  that  ud, 

Spivak.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
.self-defense— I  dent  think  there  r.re  many 
of  lis  who  don't  believe  in  the  right  of  se!'- 
defeiise  bv  any  Nesro  again.'; t  anvo.ie  who 
attacks  him. 

Meredith.  Non^-violence  as  the  oppo<;ite 
of  violence,  this  :is  where  this  country  has 
been  trying  to  lead  the  Ne^ro  down  a  wrong 
road.  They  have  been  trying  to  say  to  him. 
"If  you  are  iiot  non-violent,  if  you  don't 
turn  the  other  check,  you  are  violeiit.  '  Now, 
the  Negro  has  not  been  violent, 

Spivak.  May  I  ask  you  a  specific  qu"sti  in. 
When  we  talk  about  non-violence,  we  are 
saying  that  the  Negro  ought  not  in  groups  or 

alone  take  up  a  gun  or  do  anything  else 

Meredith,  Neither  should  a  white  man  in 
order  to   take   wri.  t    he   believes   belongs  to 
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him.  Now.  that  U  the  difference  between 
non-violence.  SeU-defenae  la  when  some- 
body attacks  him. 

NrwMAK.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen.  I  will 
call  on  you  in  a  moment.  Let  Mr.  Meredith 
answer  first. 

MESEDrrii.  Because  this  la  not — the  Negro 
has  never  in  his  history  engaged  in  the  type 
of  violence  that  people  are  talking  about. 
The  whites  have  always  engaged  in  this  type 
of  violence.  Now,  what  really  happened  was 
non-violence.  They  took  the  Negro  as  he 
was  in  1960  or  whenever  it  was  and  they 
attached  this  name  non-violence  to  him  aiid 
thereby  gave  a  legitimacy  to  a  particular 
movement.  And  this  changed  nothing.  It 
Just  gave  a  name  to  what  already  existed  and 
gave  the  Implication  that  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  there  would  be  violence.  And  the 
Negro  has  never  entertained  the  Idea  of  tt  k- 
Ing  up  arms  against  the  white,  and  they  can 
not. 

But  now  the  Negro.  I  think,  must  become 
a  part  of  this  mainstream,  and  if  the 
whlt«8 — now,  you  take  Mississippi,  for  in- 
stance. Now  I  know  the  people  that  shot 
in  my  home  years  ago,  they  know  the  peo- 
ple that  killed  aU  of  the  Negroes  that  have 
been  killed.  The  community  knows  those 
people.  The  whites  know  him  and  the  ne- 
groes know  him.  I  am  here  to  say  that 
these  people  have  to  be  removed  from  our 
society.  White  supremacy  will  not  allow 
itself  to  remove  these  people  from  its  soci- 
ety. Now,  if  they  d^n't  find  a  way.  '.he 
Negro  has  no  choice  but  to  remove  these 
men  and  they  have  to  be  removed.  You 
can't  have  killers  running  around  In  the 
society  killing  people. 

Spjvak.  Are  you  suggesting,  then,  that  if 
several  Negroes  are  killed  or  any  white  men 
are  killed  and  the  law  does  not  punish  them, 
as  happens  very  often  In  the  case  of  white 
men,  too,  that  people  ought  to  organize  vigi- 
lantes and  go  out  and  take  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands  and  commit  violence?  You  are 
not  saying  that.  Mr.  Meredith?  " 

■UatxDiTH..  That  Is  exactly  what  I  am  say- 
ing, exactly.  And  because  I  know  personal- 
ly the  man  that  tried  to  kill  my  family  w.ien 
I  was  at  the  University  of  MisslBsippl.  And 
everybody  In  the  community  knows  It.  And 
I  know  that  In  all  of  the  other  communities 
in  Mississippi,  and  you  have  read  about  all 
these  killings.  Down  in  Demoins  (sp)  they 
killed  a  65  year  old  man,  shot  him  sixteen 
times. 

Spivak.  But  you  don't  pick  up  a  gun  and 
try  to  go  out  and  kill  that  man  because  the 
law  hasn't  taken  care  of  him?  You  dent 
believe  In  that,  do  you? 

MzasDrrH.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to 
move  to.  If  the  law  doesn't  take  these  men. 
then  It  would  never  stop.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  this. 

Spivak.  Mr.  Meredith.. do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  believe  the  Negroes  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  organize,  take  up  guns,  and  If 
the  law  docsnt  take  care  of  the  wrongs  that 
the  white  man  or  the  other  Negroes  commit 
against  him,  that  they  ought  to  take  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands? 
MEBEDiTH.  This  is  precisely,  and  I  will  tell 

you  why.  because  the  white  supremlclst 

Spivak.  Mr.  Meredith,  this  doesn't  even 
make  sense  against  180  million  people.  If 
you  do  it.  they  are  going  to  do  It. 

Meredith.  Let  me  explain  It.  If  you  let 
me  explain  It,  then  you  will  undersUnd. 
m  Mississippi,  most  orf  the  whites  In  Mis- 
sissippi are  good  whites.  They  don't  like 
this.  They  condone  It.  They  dislike  It.  they 
tell  me  this.  But  they  are  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  it.  They  are  Just  like  a 
father  who  Is  Incentuous  and  he  sleeps  with 
his  daughter,  but  he  wants  to  stop  his  son 
from  sleeping  with  his  mother.  Now,  this 
Is  what  white  supremacy  does.  The  whites 
in  Mississippi  dont  like  the  whites  to  go 
around  killing  Negroes.  But  they  have  tol- 
erated It  so  long  until  the  law,  they  cannot 


bring   themselves   to  enforce      And   we   got 
to  stop  this. 

Rowan.  Mr.  Carml<*ael.  do  I  detect  that 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Mtredith  that  the  Negro 
may  have  to  take  up  Tamis? 

Carmichael.      I    arU   here    to    answer    Mr. 
Spivak  directly  that  1»  fact  the  law— and  let 
it  remain  crystal  cleat  that  In  this  country 
we  are  the  only  people  who  have  to  protect 
ourselves  against  our  protection.     We  have 
to  protect  ourselves  ugalnsi  stale  troopers, 
against    police    In    \assi.-5Slppl.    agaln.st    Jim 
Clark,  against  Bova  i  ?)  in  CnUfornia.  against 
Policeman  Rlzzo   Cl.ln   Philadelphia.     And 
we   have  to  protect  0Mrsclve.s  against   these. 
And  If  we  do  not  prolleot  ourselves,  since  the 
police  forces  of   this  country  and   the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  law  officials  are  not 
protecting  us.  then  \*ho  is  going  to  proclect 
us?     And  I   agree    ISO',     that  black   people 
have    to   move   to    tUP    po.sition    where    they 
organize    themselves    and    they    are    In    fact 
their  protection  for  efich  other.     And  In  fact 
that  180  million  people— because  I  am  a  little 
bit  tired  of  that  ninety  percentage  theory.     I 
want  to  talk  about  tHat  Just  for  two  minutes. 
If  I  may     While  we  mliy  be  ten  per  cent  ln.slde 
the     country,     continental     borders     of    the 
United   States,   we  Whnt   to  make   It   crystal 
clear  that  we  are  welj  located  in  cities  across 
this   country.      And    if   in    fact    180   million 
people  just  think  they  are  going  to  turn  on 
us  and  we  are  goinB  to  sit  there  like  the 
Nazis  did  to  the  JeWs.  they  are  wrong      We 
are  going  to  go  down  together,  all  of  us 

And  the  second  thing  is  that  we  want  this 
country  to  be  crvsttil  clear,  to  understand 
that  its  army  Is  Integrated  and  In  Vietnain 
40  per  cent  of  v«ur  fighting  forces  are  black 
people  And  if  you  think  those  black  peo- 
ple are  going  to  fight  a  war  while  180  million 
people  turn  on  its  fellow  black  brothers  in- 
side this  country  and  continue  fighting  a 
war.  you  are  mistaken 

And  thirdly,  while  we  may  be  ten  per  cent 
inside  the  continentol  borders  of  the  United 
States,  outside  the  180  are  ten  per  cent, 
understand  that' 

ROWAN.  Mr.  Cirmifhael.  let  me  ask  you 
how  many  Negroes  Co  you  think  agree  with 
What  you  have  Just  anid? 

Carmichael.  It  wUl  be  left  to  be  seen  Har- 
ris C)  polls  tell  mo  only  190  per  cent. 

ROWAN  I  notice  that  Newsweek  Magazine 
said  19^r  of  the  rank  and  file  Negroes  ap- 
proved of  you  as  a  leader,  that  33 ^  of  what 
Newsweek  called  the  Negro  leadership  group 
approved  of  you  in  your  activities.  Do  you 
believe  your  follo»'ing  is  really  this  low 
among  Negroes? 

Carmichaei..  Well.  I  don't  know  I  was 
Just  wondering,  wb«n  I  looked  at  those  polls. 
they  had  several  other  Negro  leaders  above 
me  and  I  wondered  why  they  weren't  Invited 
to  MEET  THE  PRSSS,  and  I  wondered  why 
this  country  is  olKes.?ed  with  SNCC  since 
only  19-;  of  the  rank  and  file  listen  to  us. 
Since  we   are  a  minority,  let's  forget  about 

them.  ,   ,.   ^ 

Rowan.  Could    be    the    press    delights    in 

misquoting  you. 

Carmichael,  It  ODuld  be  the  press  speaks 
from  a  white  power  base. 

Rowan.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  since  we  are 
back  to  black  power  again.  Is  it  that  your 
organization  decided  not  to  define  it  again 
because  It  conducted  It  was  a  public  rela- 
tions blunder  to  toss  out  a  phrase  whose 
meaning  was  so  obscure  and  whose  emo- 
tional impact  was  so  gre.it  that  it  divided 
Negroes,  alienated  whites,  and  confused 
everybody? 

Carmichaei.  On  t'ne  contrary,  tlie  projec- 
tion of  the  term  tiack  power,  it  came  from 
the  white  pre.ss.  ^e^■er  from  the  black  people 
in  this  country.  "Ehe  debate  about  that  was 
arranged  among  white  people  and  the  white 
press.  And  it  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  smear 
and  distort  SNCC  and  that  it  is  crystal  clear 
in  my  mind  that  any  white  man  in  this  coun- 
try   knows    about    power.      He    knows    what 


white  power  is  and  he  ought  to  know  what 
black  power  1b,  And  from  the  newspapers 
which  have  analj-zed  the  power  structure  or 
Vietnam  and  the  power  play  In  the  Cold 
War  not  to  understand  what  black  power  is 
in  this  country  is  certainly  ludicrous, 

KitPATRicK.  Mr.  Young,  let  me  pursue  a 
somewhat  different  theme  for  a  moment. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission has  now  been  in  operation  for  a 
mtle  bit  more  than  a  full  year  Are  you 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  record  It  set 
over  this  past  year?  ^^   .   ., 

Young,  1  am  dissatisfied,  I  feel  that  the 
commission  was  slow  getting  organized;  that 
It  Initially  was  not  aggressive  enough  in 
carrying  out  what  its  basic  mis.sion  wa.s;  and 
that  was  to  implement  the  law.  I  felt  that 
initially  they  were  too  much  concerned  about 
trying  to  get  people  to  do  something  volun- 
tarily, that  they  were  supposed  U3  see  that 
they  did  as  a  matter  of  law, 

I  don't  think  the  commission  has  been 
aggressive  enough  I  don't  think  that  it  has 
pushed  enough  the  whole  matter  of  train- 
ing as  a  responsibility  of  Industry.  I  think 
that  It  has  been  poorly  organized  and  as  this 
point  is  in  need  of  a  major  reorganization. 

KiLPATRiCK  Do  you  have  In  mind  such  a 
reorganization  as  that  contemplated  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  in  April  that  would 
o.tye  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  in  general  the  same  powers  that 
the  NLRB  has  to  issue  Its  own  cease  and 
desist  orcier.s? 

YotJNC,  I  think  this  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  Commission's  work  providing 
It  had  the  right  of  administrative  leadership, 
KiLPATRtCK,  Is  the  Civil  Rights  lobby,  if 
you  will  forgive  the  phrase,  pushing  th.\t 
House  bill? 

YotTNG.  Oh,  yes.  we  are  supporting  this, 
Mr  Wilkins,  w-ho  actually  heads  the  Civil 
Rights  lobby,  may  be  able  to  speak  to  us  more 
in  detail, 

KILPATRICK  In  the  field  of  employment 
opportunities,  the  statement  often  Is  made  on 
the  part  of  many  employers  that  they  are 
perfectly  wilting  to  hire  more  Negro  workers, 
but  that  none  apply  or  that  so  few  who  are 
qualified  apply.  How  do  you  respond  to  that 
defense  on  their  part? 

Young  I  think  this  is  very  feeble.    We  have 
in  this  country  in  the  corporate  circles  the 
most   creative  minds,  the   most   imaginative 
people     Anything  they  really  want  to  do.  anv 
type  of  worker  thev  really  want  to  employ  or 
to  train,  thev  can  do  it.     I  think  what  has 
been  happening  is  that  many  have  assume<i 
their    re.sponsibilities    were    met    once    they 
opened  their  doors,    I  think  many  have  been 
looking  for  the  exceptional  Negro,    They  have 
been  expectin-j  a   Negro  to  be  superior  to  a 
white  person  when  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
be.    They  have  been  looking  for  Lena  Homes 
for   secretaries,    for   Ralph    Bunche's   for   ac- 
countant Jobs,    They  have  not  been  wIllinL- 
to   sav,    "We    will    hire   the   whole   range   ol 
Negroes  as  we  hire  the  whole  rane;e  of  white 
people,  ■     They  have  not  been  willing  to  say 
and  to  set  aside  the  jobs  that  they  have  for 
mediocre  whi'.e  people  or  diunb  white  people 
nnd  set  aside  for  mediocre  or  the  not-too- 
bright  Negroes,     I  don't  think  industry  has 
yet  gone  all  out      It  has  certainly  changed  its 
policy,  its  pronouncements.     It  certainly  h.'.'^ 
opened  the  doors  to  tlie  more  talented  but  I 
think  it  can  do  much  more  than  what  has 
been  done  up  to  now.    It  only  convinces  me 
what  more  they  can  do  if  they  really  tried 
because  there  has  not  been  major  disturbance 
in  any  of  these  areas  where  they  have  given 
new  opportunities  to  Negroes. 

Evans,  Mr.  Wilkins.  I  want  to  ask  you 
without  trying  to  Join  in  a  fight  between 
you  and  Mr.  Carmichaei  about  his  last  staw- 
ment.  Do  you  think  It  serves  the  Negro  >  r 
the  white  man  his  purpose  In  any  way  t' 
threaten  that  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  Negio 
population  can.  if  it  has  to,  drag  dowu  thii 
whole  country? 


Wii-KiNS.  I  didn't  Interpret  Mr.  Car- 
mlchael's  remarks — 

Evans.  He  said,  "We  are  going  to  go  down 
together,  all  of  us.  If  certain  things  don't 
happen." 

Wilkins.  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Carmichaei  is. 
If  he  weren't  where  he  is.  he  ought  to  be  oii 
Madison  Avenue.  He  is  a  public  relations 
man  par  excellence,  and  he  abounds  In  the 
provocative  phrase.  Of  course,  no  one  be- 
lieves that  the  white  and  the  Negro  minority 
111  this  country  Is  going  to  take  up  arms  and 
try  to  rectify  every  wrong  that  has  been  done 
the  Negro  race  if  someb<xlv  doesn't  rectify 
11  through  the  regular  channels. 

Evans.  Mr.  Wilkins,  may  I  just  ask  Mr 
Carmichaei  if  he  would  agree  with  that,  that 
nobody  in  the  country  believes,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
kins has  Just  stated? 

Carmichael.  I  think  what  Mr.  Wilkins  is 
saying— and  you  ought  to  be  clear  in  your 
mind,  Mr.  Evftns.  since  you  are  a  news  re- 
porter— that  we  have  been  forced  by  state- 
ments In  this  country  which  remind  us  of 
tlie  gO'-,;  and  what  they  can  do  and  the  180 
million  and  what  they  can  do.  They  say  to 
us,  "Now,  If  you  don't  do  as  exactly  as  we 
want  you  to  do.  If  you  don't  follow  what  we 
prescribe  for  you.  then  we  have  the  power  to 
wipe  you  out."  And  that  threat  Is  not  going 
to  stand  In  my  mind  as  a  black  man.  I  am 
going  to  move  to  get  to  things  that  I  have 
to  get  In  this  country  in  order  to  be  able  to 
function  as  an  equal. 

Evans.  Mr.  Wilkins.  to  go  back,  don't  you 
think  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  approach 
to  the  civil  rights  problem,  correct  or  in- 
correct, that  has  aroused  so  much  basic 
concern,  fear,  perhaps  hostility  over  the 
whole  black  p.TAer  concept?  "  Isn't  this 
precisely  what  has  worried  so  many  white 
people  today? 

Wilkins.  Well.  I  go  back,  without  a  ves 
or  no  on  that,  I  go  back  to  the  statement 
"f  Dr.  King  some  moments  ago  in  the  differ- 
ence between  southern  h.'»tred  and  northern 
h.itred.  he  went  on  to  say,  and  that  he  was 
simply  arousing— not  arousing  it  but  ex- 
posing It.  The  thing  that  I  think  he 
omitted  or  gave  too  little  emphasis  to  was 
the  direct  Job  competition  in  the  north 
whereas  you  didn't  have  that  son  of  com- 
petition In  the  south.  And  the  people  in 
the  north  who  feel  that  the  Negro  is  the 
competitor  for  the  Job  will  be  fiercer  or  more 
fierce  In  their  reaction  than  those  down 
-south  who  only  had  to  defend  the  psycholog- 
ical superiority.  They  already  had  the  phys- 
ical superiority. 

Evans.  Could  I  ask  one  more  question  of 
Mr.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Carmichaei  has  said  in 
Chicago  recently  that  there  Is  a  tendency 
for  the  middle-class  Negro  who  has  achieved 
an  exit  from  the  ghetto,  who  has  managed  to 
get  out  of  the  ghetto  to  forget  the  plight 
of  the  Negro  in  the  ghetto  once  he  has  been 
emancipated.  Do  you  agree  with  that  and 
If  so.  Is  this  endemic  or  Is  this  peculiar  to 
the  Negro?  Was  this  true  of  the  Jew  in  this 
country,  or  the  Italian? 

Wilkins.  In  the  first  place.  I  don't  agree 
w'ith  it.  In  the  second  place.  I  feel  thit  It 
isn't  pecuhar  to  the  Negro  at  all.  Everyone 
is  trying  to  better  his  condition  in  "life 
Everyone  is  trying  to  get  ahead.  And  you 
can  move  away  from  a  warehouse  or  on  a 
street  that  h.as  no  paving  to  a  street  with 
paving  and  far  from  warehouses,  you  will  do 
:t  That  Is  if  you  are  normal— whether  you 
■•re  an  American  or  whether  you  "are 
Lebanese,  It  doeso't  make  any  difference 
And  there  U  too  much  evidence  that  this 
f^egro  middle  class  In  this  country,  while  not 
having  done  all  it  should  have  done,  has 
nevertheless,  financed  and  supported  and 
spearheaded  the  civil  rights  fight  In  the 
days  when  there  were  no  people  arguing 
philosophically  about  whether  we  should  go 
this  way  or  that  way  or  the  other  way 
There  was  only  one  way  to  go,  and  that  was 
^^  Jam  your  head  right  Into  the   wall   and 


fight  the  man  right  on  the  firing  line      And 
that  is  what  the  Negro  middle  class  did 

Now,  because  we  have  two  suits  and  wear  a 
white  collar  and  can  speak  English  reason- 
ably well,  they  have  to  take  a  lot  nf  yitu- 
peration  from  those  who  are  still  In  bad  and 
say  they  have  been  forgotten.  Thev  haven't 
been  forgotten.  Tliey  have  been  prettv  well 
taken  care  of.  The  Negro  middle  class  can 
do  more  than  it  has  done. 

Valeriani.  Mr.  McKissick.  what  do  vou 
consider  to  be  the  number  one  priority  of  the 
tivU  rights  movement  today? 

McKissick.  I  think  that  we  have  got  two 
b.-isic  priorities  that  are  facing  us  as  a  na- 
tion. I  think  one  is  racism  and  the  second 
Is  pence.  I  think  they  are  both  interwoven 
within  our  power  of  thinking.  When  we  talk 
about  black  power,  for  Instance,  everybody 
gets  excited— two  little  bitty  words  In  the 
English  language.  One— black— everybody 
that  goes  to  the  sixth  grade  knows  "what 
biack  means;  Power— evtjyljody  that  goes  io 
the  sixth  grade  knows  what  that  means. 
And  I  get  a  letter  from  a  professor  at  Har- 
vard, says.  "Explain  black  power."  That 
means  putting  power  In  black  people's  hands. 
We  don't  have  any.  and  we  want  some.  That 
Is  simply  what  that  means. 

Now.  to  answer  your  two  basic  questions 
you  are  talking  about.  I  think  that  we  have 
really  ^ot  to  change  some  values  in  this 
country.  I  think  the  war  Is  indicative  of 
bl.tck  men  going  over  to  Vietnam  and  dying 
for  something  that  they  don't  have  a  right 
for  here.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  war  Ve 
got  racist  thought.  It  is  a  racist  thought 
to  oppose  black  people  having  jjower,  if  I  cau 
P'lt  It  like  tliat.  Thn  Is  a  racist  thought 
Because  what  you  are  s.-iylng  is.  "I  am  op- 
posed to  black  people  ha\lng  power.  Then 
you  Join  i.ssue  us  a  lawyer,  and  when  you 
issue,  you  start  preparing  and  I  start  prepar- 
ing because  the  Issues  are  Joined.  So  when 
we  say  chfinge  is  one  of  the  most  important 
l.ssues  today,  I  think  you  have  got  two  You 
have  got  peace  and  you  have  got  racism 
racist  thoughts. 

Carmichael.  I;  scem.s  to  me  that  that  is 
very  Indicative  in  terms  of  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  and  Its  racistic  attitude  out- 
side the  country,  its  exploitation  of  other 
non-wnite  countries  and  the  wav  It  draws  its 
resources  and  brings  it  back  here  to  be  In- 
dustralized.  And  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  that  black  people  now  across  the  coun- 
try, who  became  politicallv  conscious  of 
what  is  being  done  in  Africa  and  Asia  and 
Latin  America  by  this  country,  are  saying 
that  they  must  Join  up  with  those  emerging 
countries  in  the  third  world  because  they 
have  in  fact  the  common  need  that  thev 
must  stop  this  system  that  has  exploited  and 
oppressed  them  because  of  tlieir  color, 

Spivak,  Mr.  Carmichael,  a  question  first  A 
nunuie  or  a  short  while  ago,  when  I  was 
questioning  you.  you  said  you  weren't  sure 
that  you  were  a  citizen  of  this  country.  Was 
that  correct? 

C\RMicHAEL  Yes.  I  meant  that  In  a  sense 
that  many  people  question  that  right.  Not 
me. 

Spivak.  I  am  only  questioning  you.  Are 
you  a  citizen  of  this  country? 

Carmichafl.  I   in  terms  of 

.Spivak.   Iu  terms  of  actual  rights 

Carmichael.  Obviously  not.  My  dear  black 
brother  Dr.  King,  can't  even  march  In  Chl- 
ctigo  without  getting  a  rock  thrown  on  his 
head. 

Spivak.  I  am  talking  about  you.  Have  vou 
a  right  to  vote  here?  Are  you  a  citizen  or  "are 
you  still  a  citizen  of  Trinidad? 

Carmichael.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Spivak,  That  was  the  question, 

Carmichael,  Oh,  In  that  sense,  paper  citi- 
zen sense.  la  that  what  j-ou  are  talkine 
about?  ■* 

Spivak    That's  right. 

Carmichael.  Paper  citizen 
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Spr\AK  You  just  don't  identify  yourself 
with  the  United  States  as  it  is  todav,  and 
therefore  you  have  virtually  thrown  your 
citizenship  out  the  window, 

Carmichael,  On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  are  saying  is  that  we  see  that 
there  are  some  changes  that  have  to  be 
brought  in  this  country  for  people  to  live 
on  the  humanutic  level  that  other  people 
always  talk  about  and  that  it  seems  tuat 
th'it's  where  we  say  that  we  are  going  to 
move  to  try  tj  bring  about  those  changes 
since  people  in  this  country  do  not  live  on 
the  humanistic  level  everybody  talks  about 
Spivak  Mr,  fVilkins.  the  SNCC  position 
paper  which  was  recently  published  by  the 
New  York  Times  quoted  SNCC  as  saving 
these  are  the  words,  "We  ,ire  now  aware 'that 
the  NAACP  has  grown  reactionary,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  black  power  structure  itself 
and  stands  as  one  on  the  main  roadblock 
to  black  freedom."  Now,  many  of  us  have 
long  believed  that  your  organikation  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  has  made  one  of  the  great 
contributions  in  getting  civil  rights  laws 
throughout  the  country  and  iu  many,  many 
other  ways.  Wliat  Is  your  answer 'to  this 
rather  serious  criticism  made  by  the  young 
more  militant  grotips? 

Carmichael.  That  Is  a  private  paper,  not 
for  publication.  1  wonder  how  the  New  York 
Times  got  ahold  of  It. 

Spivak.  Do  yo«  repudiate  that? 
Carmichael    No.    I    do    not.      It    is    not    a 
public  st.itement       Prlvatelv  we  have  a  right 
to  analyze  other  civil  right's  groups,  but  we 
never  do  It  publicly. 

Wilkins.  Of  course  we  do  not  agree  with 
it,  and  we  feel  it  is  a  little  uninformed 
This  is  nothing  unusual  in  these  times 
There  are  thous»nds  of  young  Negro  people 
in  this  country  who  believe  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  started  in  1960  when  thev 
became  active  in  It  And  so.  anything  since 
belore  1960  has  to  be  aged  and  Is  re.ictionary. 
This  is  not  true  We  feel  that  the  NAACP  is 
one  of  the  most  mdical  organizations  because 
It  addresses  itself,  that  is  the  objective  now 
Spivak.  'What  Is  your  goal?  Does  It  differ 
In  any  way? 

Wilkins.  If  the  objective  Is  to  reform 
America  so  that  the  Negro  can  live  here  in 
equality,  if  he  oan  achieve  his  citizenship 
equality  here,  if  that  is  the  goal — and  that  i« 
our  goal  in  the  INAACP— then  we  have  the 
radical  approach,  not  the  reactionary  ap- 
proach, because  we  want  that  equality  with 
all  the  weapons  v«  can  muster.  "" 

Spivak.  Now,  both  SNCC  and  CORE  seem 
to  leel  that  integration  Is  Irrelevant  in  the 
^vll  rights  fight.  Now.  as  far  as  I  know, 
most  of  the  older  and  those  who  are  called 
more  responsible  leaders  have  always  felt  that 
this  is  the  fight,  that  this  Is  the"  battle,  t.. 
integrate  the  Negro  Into  American  society 
Have  you  changed  your  position  on  thaf  D  j 
you  think  it  irrelevant? 

•Whkins  The  SNCC  private  paper— Mr 
Carmichael  says  it  was  a  private  paper — uses 
a  very  significnni  phrase,  "SNCC  has  be- 
come" It  says,  "a  closed  society."  We  cant 
agree  with  this  In  any  respect,  'no  m.in  Is  an 
island,  to  quote  a  familiar  thing.  You  can  t 
be  a  closed  society  r:nd  function  In  iMs  worid 
RovvAN.  Mr.  Young,  we  all  know  that  the 
Negro  and  the  ciTiI  rights  movement  labors 
under  a  great  many  burdens.  Do  vou  think 
it  wise  to  add  to  U  this  extra  burde'n  of  great 
debate  over  Vietnam? 

YofNC.  No.  I  find  myself  terribly  dis- 
tressed by  a  great  deal  of  this  conversation 
here  t.^day.  that  mstead  of  focussing  on  the 
basic  gap.  the  situation  where  the  Negro  'o- 
day  has  55  avemge  family  income  of  t-^u 
of  the  white,  two  and  one-half  times  to  three 
times  as  many  Segroes  unemployed,  that 
40  .  of  all  Negro  families  live  in  substand- 
ard housing— as  long  as  we  have  this  situa- 
tion, we  will  always  have  these  problems  that 
seem  to  upset  people  and  people  forget  that 
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•when  th«y  were  in  Uie  same  situatlon^Jabor 
movement,  the  women,  Irish  groups,  they 
demonfiUated,  they  marched  In  the  sUeet. 
they  fought  for  all  the*e  things. 

Now,  as  far  aa  Vietnam  Is  concerned,  the 
Urban  League  takes  no  position  on  Vietnam. 
We  know  this,  that  we  had  a  race  problem  In 
this  country  before  Vietnam.  We  will  have 
a  race  problem  after  it  U  gone.  We  xnow 
well  that  the  resistance,  savage  resistance  we 
are  running  Into  in  Chicago  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  the  unemployment,  serious 
lack  of  employment  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
dustries Is  not  related  to  Vietnam.  We  think 
as  an  individual  one  has  a  right  to  tike  a 
position.  Our  concern  is  that  there  be  no 
money  diverted  into  Vietnam  that  ougtit  to 
go  into  the  Poverty  Program,  and  we  also 
are  concerned  about  the  60,000  Negro  'ellows 
who  are  In  Vietnam  whether  we  llk<  it  or 
not.  and  we  want  to  see  when  they  come 
back,  that  these  men,  their  rights  are  re- 
spected because  one  man  throwing  a  rock 
seems  to  upset  more  people  In  Watts  than  the 
hundreds  of  Negro  boys  dying  in  Vietnam. 

Newman.  Excuse  me.  gentlemen,  we  have 
^st  two  minutes  more. 

Kit.PATKiCK.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of 
Mr.  McKlssick  if  I  could  relative  to  CORE 
and  politics.  In  the  book  that  he  published 
back  In  February,  James  Farmer  spoke  quite 
candidly  of  the  major  change  In  COREs 
policy  that  -wUl  take  you  Into  more  direct 
ptoUtical  Involvement.  He  called  it  open 
political  action,  partisan,  and  direct.  Can 
you  tell  us  how  widely  CORE  will  be  engaged 
this  fall  in  congressional  campaigns? 

McKissicK.  Well,  when  we  talk  about 
going  Into  politics,  we  can  talk  on  one  level 
about  politics,  we  can  talk  on  another  level 
about  permiu,  and  then  we  can  talk  on  an- 
other level  about  issues. 

Kn-PATRicK.  Mr.  Farmer  talked  on  every 
level.  He  talked  about  even  CORE  running 
Its  own  candidates  for  public  office  and  sup- 
porting particular  candidates  and  particular 
p-^rtles.  On  that  score,  let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion Just  for  Information.  Are  contributions 
to  CORE  tax  deductible  or  are  they  not? 

McKissicK.  Contributions  are  not  tax 
deductible. 

KrupATmiCK.  So  that  you  can  involve  your- 
self in  politics. 

McKissicK.  That  is  correct. 
Evans.  Mr.   Carmlchael.   were   you   Invited 
by  Bertrand   Russell   to   that   so-CAlled  War 
Crimes  Trial  in  Europe? 

Carmichael.  Not   so-called.      It    Is    a   war 
,      tribunal. 

Evans.  Are  you  going? 

Caruichazx.  We,  our  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  has  certainly  ac- 
cepted. 

Newman.  This  Is  an  invitation  to  what, 
Mr.  Carmlchael?     Let  us  make  It  quick. 

CAaMiCKACL.  To  attend  the  war  tribunal 
that  is  being  convened  by  Mr.  Russell. 

Evans.  Bertrand  Russell.  Are  you  going 
yourself.  Mr.  Carmichael? 

Cakmichaxl.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  would 
lllte  to  very  much. 

Evans.  Do  you  think  President  Johnson  Is 
guilty?    Is  that  fair? 

Cabmicmaei..  I  didnt  say  I  did.  That  is 
why  I  am  going  to  the  war  tribunal,  to  see 
the  evidence. 

Evans,  You  think  he  may  be? 
Caiimichael.  Well,  I  certainly  dont  agree 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam.     1  think  it  is  an 
Inmioral  war,  yes.     1  think  it  Is  an  immoral 
wir. 

NiwMAN.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  I  must 
Interrupt.  Our  time  is  up.  Thank  you.  all 
of  you  for  being  with  us  today  on  this  special 
edition  of  "Meet  the  Press  " 

Next  Sunday,  we  will  be  back  at  our  regu- 
lar time  on  both  television  and  radio  and 
yc  ur  guest  will  be  Oeorge  Meany,  President 
of  the  AFL-<;iO.  Check  your  local  listings 
lor  exact  time  in  yotu  area. 


Now,  this  Is  Eda-fcrd  Newman  saying  good- 
bye for  Dr.  Martin  tuther  King,  Roy  WUkins, 
Whitney  Young,  fioyd  McKissick.  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  Jamea  Meredith,  our  panel  ot 
reporters  and  ■•Me«t  the  Press." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDISG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furtlier  moniiUK  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  i.s  concluded. 


POOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OF  1966 


Mr.  MANSFIILD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  un- 
finished businesaj  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  tHe  bill  by  title. 

The  Legisl.atiVe  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
149291  to  promote  international  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  maloutriiion,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  coDsideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quroum'call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  my  statement  on 
the  pending  bill,  I  offer  a  clerical  amend- 
ment to  correct  something  that  was  over- 
looked. The  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  on  line  8.  pape  35,  the  word 
"reasonable"    shall    be   changed   to    the 

word  "maximuifi."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  AssistaKt  Legislative  Clerk.  It 
is  proposed,  on  page  33.  line  8.  to  strike 
out  the  word  "reasonable"  and  in.sert  in 
lieu  therefor  the  word  "maximum." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendnient  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    776 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
.send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I 
hope  to  propose  to  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  ELLENJDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  working  out  this  bill. 
We  held  hearings  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  we  had  3  or  4  executive  sessions, 
discussing  the  many  features  of  the  bill, 
before  we  finiilly  reported  It  out  last 
week. 

The  bill  makes  significant  changes 
from  that  which  th«  House  approved. 
It  will  be  recalled  i^at  the  bill  that  the 


House  adopted  generally  follows  the  view 
of  the  administration.    The  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  for  consideration  Is  one 
that  retains  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1954,  as  amended.    The  com- 
mittee felt  Uiat  many  of  those  provision 
had  worked  well,  and  we  felt  that  it  wa 
incumbent  on  us  to  liave  them  incorpo- 
rated in  this  new  bill. 

Mr.  President.  12  years  ago  Congres.- 
enacted  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  The 
original  purpose  of  tlie  act  was  to  utilize 
our  agricultural  abundance  to  develop 
trade  and  provide  economic  assistance  to 
friendly  foreign  governments.  That  act 
provided  an  authorization  of  $700  millior. 
for  sale  for  foreign  currencies  to  cover 
a  3-year  period.  It  also  provided  $300 
million  over  a  3 -year  period  for  dona- 
tions under  title  II. 

Since  its  Inception  many  amendment > 
were  made  to  meet  changing  condition.';. 
For  one  thing,  as  surpluses  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  mounted  the  author- 
ization for  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
was  increased  to  $2.5  billion  per  year,  and 
donation  authority  to  $400  million  per 
year. 

In      1954      wheat     can-yover     stock 
amounted  to  933  million  bushels  and  by 
1961  had  increased  to  1.4  billion  bushel. 
On  July  1  of  this  year,  however,  stocks 
of  wheal  were  down  to  only  536  millio; 
bu.shels. 

Corn  stocks  show  a  similar  trend.    1:; 
1954  the  carryover  of  com  amounted  t  ■ 
920  million  bushels.    In  1961  this  had  ir.- 
crea.-=ed   to   2  billion,     The  Departmen- 
now  estimates  that  Oii  October  1  of  thi- 
year,  stocks  will  amount  to  only  950  mil- 
lion bushels.     All  feed  grains  increasei 
from  32  million  tons  in  1954  to  84.7  mil- 
lion tons  in  1961.    Now  .stocks  total  only 
47  million  tons.    With  the  exception  o! 
cotton,  the  carryover  of  most  other  agri- 
cultural  commodities  is  also  moderate 
During    this    12-year   period   Uvestock 
numbers  have   increased   by   10   milliov. 
head,  and  human  population  by  30  mil- 
lion.   This  country  no  longer  has  a  huue 
surplus  of   agricultural   commodities  to 
dispose  of.    We  have  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  our  farm  productior 
In  line   with   our  domestic  and  expor: 
needs.    The  time  will  soon  come  when 
our  fann  program  should  cost  very  little 
imless  our  planners  expand  oiu-  food  pro- 
duction in  order  to  do  more  than  e" 
.share  to   feed  hungry  people  the  worX 
over. 

Farm    prices    are    beginning    to    rAv" 
strength,  supply  and  demand  are  in  rea- 
sonable balance,  and  our  great  agricul- 
tuial    plant   is   now    producing    for   oi: 
needs,  not  for  Government  warehouse- 
This  Is  as  it  should  be  and  this  is  th'^ 
way  I  want  it  to  remain.    Our  coiint:: 
stands  ready  to  do  its  share  to  help  th" 
miderdeveloped    countries    help    them- 
selves.   However,  we  cannot  do  It  alor.i 
It    is    an    Impossibility.      Other    affluer.t 
coimtries    must    help.      Our    European 
friends  and  others  whom  we  helped  after 
two  world  wars  should  join  us  in  provid- 
ing the  necessary  aid  to  the  less  fort  una  t- 
peoples  In  the  world  so  that  they  ma. 
build  their  economies  just  as  Europe  re- 
built with  our  unseliSfih  help. 
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In  this  connection  I  want  to  point  out 
that  during  World  Wars  I  and  n,  as  well 
as  during  the  Korean  war,  our  farmers 
responded  magnificently  to  the  pleas  of 
their  government  to  expand  production 
In  order  to  take  care  of  not  only  our  own 
food  and  fiber  needs,  but  the  needs  of  our 
Allies  abroad.  And  after  each  war  Amer- 
ican farmers  found  themselves  faced 
with  an  expanded  plant  but  no  market 
for  the  additional  production. 

Only  after  many,  many  years,  at  a 
huge  cost  to  our  Government,  are  our 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  be- 
ing tailored  to  meet  market  needs. 

In  the  meantime,  because  of  excessive 
costs  to  the  taxpayers,  abuse  and  criti- 
cism were  heaped  upon  American 
farmers. 

Praise  and  sympathy  for  having  re- 
sponded to  the  Nation's  needs  during 
wartime  were  forgotten.  Billions  were 
spent  to  pay  industrialists  to  convert 
their  plants  from  war  to  peace  time. 
Also  little  was  said  about  the  total  war 
surplus  property  accumulated  during 
World  War  II,  estimated  at  nearly  $50 
billion  that  was  dlsp^ed  of  for  a  pit- 
tance. As  a  mattgr'of  fact,  most  of  it 
was  given  away.    ^-^ 

Following  the  Korean  war  S2  2  billion 
worth  of  surplus  property  was  sold  for 
about  $168  million.  Few  point  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  industry;  but  many  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  our  patriotic  American 
farmers  because  of  the  Government  help 
they  have  had  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
only  right  and  proper. 

During  the  period  1910-14  farm  prices 
reflected  parity.  Agricultural  production 
was  In  balance  with  demand  and  but  for 
the  war  would  likely  have  expanded  only 
at  a  necessary  rate.  After  World  War  I. 
however,  with  a  greatly  expanded  plant, 
but  no  market,  farm  prices  fell 
drastically. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  remember 
the  1920's  and  1930s,  when  wheat 
prices  averaged  less  than  a  dollar  per 
bushel,  with  a  low  of  about  32  cents  in 
1932;  when  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  both  the  1932  and  1933  crops  of  corn 
averaged  only  29  cents  per  bushel ;  when 
in  1931  prices  received  for  cotton  aver- 
aged less  than  6  cents  per  pound;  and 
when  hogs  and  beef  cattle  sold  for  less 
than  4  cents  per  pound.  Prices  of  other 
commodities  were  equally  low. 

The  same  situation  prevailed  after  the 
other  wars.  Prices  rose  to  parity  and 
then  declined,  and  now.  about  13  years 
after  the  Korean  war,  farm  prices  are 
still  only  at  80  percent  of  parity. 

But  as  I  said,  prices  are  now  showing 
strength,  and  we  want  to  keep  them 
strong.  We  must  not  expand  production 
indiscriminately  for  unrealistic  demands. 
I  predict  that,  if  we  do,  farmers  will 
again  be  forced  to  accept  low  prices  for 
commodities  produced  above  maiket  de- 
mands. A  cry  will  be  heard  for  further 
Government  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  I  hope  a  situation  will  not 
develop  whereby  we  will  produce  more 
and  more  food  to  be  made  available  to 
our  friends  abroad,  and  then,  soon  after 
we  make  that  start,  be  confronted  with 
efforts  to  curtail  the  disposition  of  that 
food  abroad  under  Public  Law  480. 


There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  such  a  con- 
dition should  occur,  as  was  the  case  aft^r 
Worid  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  war,  our  planting  will  be  over- 
expanded  by  farmers  who  will  continue 
to  produce  with  no  available  strong  cash 
markets  in  which  to  dispose  of  their 
commodities. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
has  to  say  about  the  disposing  of  produce 
solely  to  satisfy  a  giveaway  farm  mar- 
ket. 

The  origin  of  this  kind  of  legislation 
■was  primarily  to  dispose  of  surpluses, 
was  It  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  How  does  the 
Senator  justify  a  continuation  of  this 
program,  and  especially  for  2  years, 
when  there  are  not  any  surpluses? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me.  I  will  indicate  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  course  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  took. 

We  are  not  trying  to  promote  over- 
production in  any  manner,  but  we  are 
suggesting  that  we  produce  a  reasonable 
quantity  so  that  we  may  make  available 
a  fair  share  of  the  produce  to  countries  in 
need,  and  not  take  over  the  whole  bur- 
den as  some  in  this  country  would  like 
us  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  make  my  point  clear. 

This  kind  of  legislation  first  appeared 
as  an  amendment  or  a  provision  in  the 
old  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  a  separate 
act  alto.gether. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  became  a  sep- 
arate act  in  1954. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Prior  to  that,  was 
it  not  originally  an  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act? 
I  read  from  the  report : 

Piecemeal  efforts  to  achieve  the  goal  were 
written  into  legislation  for  years,  some  going 
back  to  the  period  immediately  before  World 
War  11.  However,  it  was  not  until  adop- 
tion Of  section  550  of  the  Mutual  SecuriTy 
Act  of  1953,  authorizing  sales  for  local  cur- 
rencies, that  substantial  progress  began. 
This  authorization  was  continued  in  section 
402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
Also,  in  1954.  Congre.ss  adopted  a  broader 
and  more  varied  attack  on  the  surplus  prob- 
lem In  Public  Law  480.  which  expires  on 
June  30,  1957. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  Pubhc  Law  480  was 
intended  as  a  surplus  disposal  act  pri- 
marily. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  surpluses 
have  now  disappeared,  as  the  Senator 
has  vei-y  properly  said,  and  I  join  him 
in  congratulating  the  farmers  and  evei-y- 
body  else  coiuiected  with  this. 

Why  is  the  program  not  discontinued 
as  a  separate  act?     What  sense  does  it 
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make  to  go  through  the  rigmarole  of 
going  through  with  appropriations  and 
reimbursing  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  these  commodities  when  all 
we  need  to  do  is  to  increase  the  regular 
aid  program?  I  have  a  conference  on 
the  existing  foreign  aid  program  soon, 
but  we  have  an  aid  program  which  is 
about  the  size  of  this  one. 

If  there  are  no  surplus  commodities 
to  disixise  of.  why  should  we  have  the 
program? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  wai  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  chairman  answer  the  question, 
and  then  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
comment  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
tliat  I  assume  this  program  is  not  unlike 
any  other  program.  We  started  this  in 
1954  with  the  express  purpose,  as  I  said, 
of  dispo.'iing  of  a  huge  surplus.  It  be- 
came a  good  program.  People  liked  it 
because  of  what  it  was  accomplishing. 

Quite  a  number  of  Americans  abroad 
th.ink  this  is  a  marvelous  program  and 
that  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  we  were 
to  prevent  the  growing  of  more  food  to 
help  our  friends. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  asking 
what  the  Americans  abroad  think.  I  was 
asking  what  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee thinks.  Does  the  Senator  really 
think  there  is  any  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  it  were  left  solely 
to  me,  I  certainly  would  not  go  as  far  as 
this  bill  projx)Bes.  I  would  try  to  keep  our 
production  in  keeping  with  our 
requirements. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
great  trouble  we  are  having  now  with 
the  balance-of-payments  situation  could 
be  remedied  b>-  the  sale  for  dollars  of  our 
surplus  commodities. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  refused  to  sell  for  dollars. 
We  have  given  most  of  it  away  under  this 
program.  We  have  given  food  to  many 
countries  including  India  and  Pakistan. 
Mr.  ELLEIfDER.  I  would  not  say 
that  we  have  given  it  away.  If  the  Sena- 
tor means  that,  by  selling  it  to  India 
for  nii^ees,  we  have  given  It  away,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
meant. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  found  use 
for  many  of  the  rupees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  to  the 
Senator  that  these  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency have  gcAten  so  big  that  we  cannot 
find  use  for  as  many  rupees  as  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  i.s 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor accept  an  amendment  to  make  this 
a  1-year  program?  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said — aird  I  subscribe  to  It — 
why  should  this  be  a  2-year  program? 
We  are  just  completing  the  regular  aid 
program,  and  Ke  have  reached  tentative 
atireement  in  conference  on  a  1-year 
program,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  one  other  program. 
The  pending  biU  provides  for  a  2-year 
program   and   there   are   no   surpluses. 
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Why  la  it  not  advisable  to  limit  it  to 

1  y«ar? 
Mr.     ELLENDER.       The     conimiti;«€ 

thought  about  the  2-year  program  and 
discussed  the  authorization  period  at 
some  length.  The  administration  asked 
for  5  years.     The  committee  made  it 

2  years.  ,  ^     _,    , 
If  the  bill  is  administered  as  Intended 

by  the  committee  and  if  Congress  retains 
the  restrictions  placed  in  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

1  believe  we  can  extend  the  program  for 

2  years  without  causing  any  harm. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     With  respect  to 

thoee  restrictions,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  restrictions  to  which  tlie 
Senator  refers  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  growing  of  produce,  Init  relate  en- 
tirely to  foreign  policy,  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
undertaken  to  Impose  upon  an  agricul- 
tural bui?  ^.  , 

Mr.  ELiENDER.     Ko,  I  do  not  think 

so.  ^  .  i. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    What  restrictions 

did  tlie  Senator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Any  restrictions 
upon  our  aid  abroad,  for  instance.  In 
the  agreements  that  will  be  entered  into 
by  us  with  foreign  governments,  we  shall 
insist  that  they  grow  food  for  them- 
selves. We  6haU  insist  that  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  food  be 
used  to  develop  their  agriculture,  instead 
of  building,  let  us  say,  steer  mills  and 
factories  of  different  kinds. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  can  establish 
the  self-help  program  as  intended  by 
the  bill,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a 
few  years  untU  most  of  the  countries  will 
be  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Etoes  not  the  Sena- 
tor consider  that  to  undertake  to  tell  an- 
other country  what  to  do  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  own  Internal  economy  is 
prlmarUy  foreign  poUcy,  not  UJS.  domes- 
tic agricultural  policy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  it  should  be. 
If  they  continue  to  expect  aid  from  us, 
we  certainly  have  a  right  to  attach  as 
many  strings  to  our  gifts  or  agree- 
ments 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  do  not  say  we  do 
not  have  the  right,  but  the  fact  is  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  internal 
policy  of  a  foreign  government,  which 
normally  is  considered  foreign  policy, 
not  domestic  agricultural  policy. 
^   I  agree  that  there  are  many  restric- 
tions or  conditions  in  the  bill;   and  I 
submit  that  many  of  them  are  on  all 
fours  with  similar  restrictions  in  the  aid 
program  on  which  we  have   recently 
voted  and  which  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  discussed  year  after  year — 
and  he  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
that  program. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  It  imposes  restrictions 
which  I  submit  are  foreign  policy.  It 
has  become  a  bill  on  foreign  policy  and 
is  no  longer  for  the  disposition  of  sur- 
pluses, because  there  are  no  more  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  before 
he  leaves  the  subject  of  surpluses? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  t  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
true  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
pointed  out,  that  when  this  law  was  en- 
acted, it  was  primartty  to  help  dispose  oi 
surpluses.  Most  of  those  surpluses  had 
been  disposed  of  partly  because  of  Public 
Law  480.  ^^     _    . 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  60  mil- 
lion acres  of  croptend  lying  idle,  for 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  paying 
$1.6  billion  annually.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  agree  with  me 
tliat  we  would  be  far  better  off.  from  a 
foreign  policy  position,  from  a  humani- 
tarian position,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  economy  to  restore  this  land 
to  production,  relieve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  $16  bilUon  a  year  cost, 
and  produce  food  t©  help  hungry  people 

in  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
means  that  we  are  going  to  produce  food 
and  pay  for  it  in  tftie  same  way  that  it 
would  be  done  in  this  biU,  it  woiild  be  no 
favor  to  the  Federal  Government.  If  the 
Senator  means  to  aell  it  for  dollars,  that 
is  another  matter. 

But  there  is  no  indication  that  if  that 
land  were  put  baclc  into  production,  the 
food  would  be  sold  for  dollars.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  said  that  he  does 
not  approve  of  growing  food  and  fiber 
just  to  give  away  to  other  countries. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Not  only  do  I  beUeve 
that,  but  also  several  years  ago  the  law 
was  amended  to  include  a  provision  that 
under  no  conditiojis  should  we  produce 
food  simply  to  give  away. 

Mr.  FULBRIGirr.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  is  proposing. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
I  may  have  erred  a  little  m  my  view. 
My  views  have  changed  somewhat.  But 
it  is  my  belief  that  we  cannot  turn  this 
program  off  immediately— that  is,  the 
flow  of  food  abroad— particularly  to  In- 
dia let  us  say.  which  is  a  classic  example. 
I  am  wondering  how  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  handle  that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  provided  for 
one  other  item  in  the  biU.  It  Is  in  Une 
with  the  self-help  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of.  We  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  direction 
of  the  self-help  pfogram  abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  to  tell  foreign  oountries  what  to  do? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     To  assist  them. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     To  tell  them  what 
to  do? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  with  some  of 
the  funds  that  tliey  will  obtain — that  is, 
that  they  will  ttien  reinvest,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  be  self-supporting,  not  self-suf- 
ficient. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  thU  bill  differs  from  the 
other  bill  in  that  this  food  will  not  be 
made  available  ta  countries  that  can  pro- 
duce It  but  do  not.  The  Senator  knows 
that  some  countries  cannot  produce 
wheat  and  some  countries  cannot  pro- 
duce rice.  Any  country  that  has  the 
climate  and  the  land  to  produce  com- 
modities that  we  have  in  surplus,  but 
which  does  not  undertake  to  do  so.  could 
be    refused    assistance   under    tiiis    act. 


Assistance  would  be  given  untU  such  time 
as  they  produced. 

In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  thrust  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  presented  to  the  Senate,  in 
contrast  to  the  original  1954  act. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  there  has  been  a  great  change. 
For  all  pi-acUcal  purposes,  this  bill  is  a 
dupUcate  of  the  so-called  foreign  aid  bill, 
on  which  we  are  now  in  conference  with 
the  House.  For  all  practical  purposes 
it  has  the  same  restrictions  and  many  of 
the  same  kinds  of  conditions.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  playing 
the  same  role  under  this  bill  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  does  with  respect  to  the 
other  aid  program. 

We  will  have  two  aid  bills,  one  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  one  administered  by  the  State  De- 
partment. They  are  almost  the  same 
size.  This  biU  authorizes  $1.9  billion  for 
each  of  2  years,  and  the  other  bDl  is  for 
about  $2  billion  of  economic  aid  for  1 
year,  except  for  the  Alliance  and  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

So  it  would  really  be  a  bigger  foreign- 
aid  progi-am,  with  provisions  requiring 
compliance  by  foreign  countries  that  arc 
very  similar  to  the  economic  aid  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  an  odd  development 
for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  continue  this  program  in 
this  gtiise.  I  should  think  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  merge  this  pro- 
gram with  the  existing  economic  aid  pro- 
gram, so  that  we  would  not  have  two 
fullfledged  aid  organizations  to  admin- 
ister this  program.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  to  a  merger  and  let  one  orga- 
nization carry  on  our  foreign  policy, 
iiistead  of  two?  ^     , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  that  the  part  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  plays  in  this 
matter  is  very  small  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  policy,  in  contrast  to  what  the 
State  Department  does. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Agriculture  Is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  administer  a  program  of  this 
kind,  in  an  effort  to  show  the  way  to 
India  and  other  countries  how  to  pro- 
duce the  needed  food,  rather  than  to 
have  It  done  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment    The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  under- 
sUnd  why  that  should  be  so.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  the  State  Department  has  not 
been  very  successful. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  about  In- 
dia is  that  so  long  as  we  give  her  enough 
food  to  meet  her  needs,  we  remove  the 
principal  incentive  for  developing  her 
own  food  production.  That  has  been 
said  by  many  experts,  not  only  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  situ- 
ation under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right,  be- 
cause we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
Now  we  do  not  have  a  surplus. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  at  the  moment  is  to  tell 
a  country  like  India  that  we  expect  her 
to  do  thus  and  so  in  the  production  of 
food,  if  she  Is  to  continue  to  receive  food 
from  us.  Heretofore,  our  administrator.^ 
of   the   program   simply  gave   the  food 


away,  and  the  contracts  were  not  as  they 
.should  have  been.  The  idea  was  to  give 
it  away  because  we  had  it  on  hand  and 
had  no  use  for  it.  There  were  no  strings 
attached. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Under  tlus  biU 
does  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricultuie  take 
ihe  responsibility  to  see  Uiat  India  com- 
plies? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  And  not  the  Sec- 
retary of  State? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEI-r.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fttl- 
BRiGHTl  made  a  good  suggestion  when  he 
said  that  the  economic  aid  bill  be  merged 
with  Public  Law  480  or  the  Food  for 
Peace  bill.  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  handle 
the  economic  assistance. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Both. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  He  could  handle  it  in  an 
approved  manner.  But  I  do  not  know  if 
we  should  Impose  on  him  the  task,  of 
handling  mihtary  assistance. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
agree  to  dropping  military  assistance  and 
only  having  the  economic  part  of  the  aid 
program  added  to  Public  Law  480  or  the 
Food  for  Peace  biU,  I  think  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  accepting  his  proposal 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  think  that  he  could  get 
sufficient  support  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
to  bring  this  about?  That  would  be  one 
way  to  abolish  both. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  depend  on 
how  we  carry  out  the  desire  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  pcsition  of  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PulbrightI  I 
recall  that  a  few  years  ago  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  proponents  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  opposed  to  it 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  as  to 
foreign  aid  at  all. 

If  the  Senator  will  study  this  bill  he 
wi  1  note  that  the  emphasis  is  for  us  to 
help  undeveloped  countries  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and  particulariy  in  produc- 
Uon  of  the  food  they  can  grow. 

Many  countries  cannot  grow  all  kinds 
of  food  but  It  Is  my  belief  that  if  we  can 
assist  them  in  being  self-supporting  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
world  and  to  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  proposal.  The  earliest 
memories  I  have  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
are  of  county  agents  in  India  showing 
wose  people  how  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction. That  was  the  original  point  4 
program,  now  called  technical  assistance 

u.?^^'"u  ^  "°*  °^^  ^o^  0^  difference  in 
«nat  the  Senator  would  provide  in  this 

vided."'^  *h*t  t'he  original  aid  biU  pro- 
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The  Senator  comments  about  change 
of  opinion.  The  Senator  is  right  about 
that.  With  the  experience  we  had  with 
this  and  other  bills,  it  seems  to  me  that 
anyone  at  all  perceptive  should  change 
his  opinion  about  the  interference  of 
our  country  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries,  and  what  it  leads  to 
Presently,  the  outsUnding  example  is 
Vietnam. 

But  there  are  oUier  results  that  this  will 
lead  to.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  debate 
on  the  other  bill,  if  aid  .should  be  dena- 
tionalized it  should  be  put  on  a  basis  on 
which  it  is  administered  as  is  the  present 
program  of  Uie  international  agencies 
IDA  and  the  International  Bank  and 
others. 

Aid  is  involving  us  in  f>oliticaI  con- 
troversies that  I  do  not  think  we  can 
stand.  I  think  that  we  will  eventually 
in  not  too  long  a  time,  involve  ourselves 
in  more  controversies  than  we  maintain. 
In  this  bill  the  surprising  thing  is  its 
many  mnovations.  It  would  duplicate 
what  IS  in  the  other  aid  bUl.  Because 
you  do  not  like  State  Department  admin- 
istration, you  are  creating  this  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  seems 
a  most  wasteful  way  to  proceed  to  dis- 
tribute these  commodiUes.  I  do  not  see 
any  excuse  for  continuing  this  bill  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  sur- 
pluses to  dispose  of. 

Why  is  it  not  more  eflBcient  to  appro- 
priate $1.9  billion  to  the  regular  aid  pro- 
gram and  let  them  buy  such  commodities 
as  we  are  willing  to  sell?  We  are  going 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  one 
way  or  anoUier.  But  why  have  all  of 
this  duplicating  machiirery,  wluch  is  for 
all  practical  purposes,  even  as  to  restric- 
tions and  condiUons,  ver>-  similar  to  the 
oUier  program  ah-eady  conducted  by 
AID? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  TMr.  Ellender]  has  the  floor. 
He  Is  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  amendments  Jiat  some  of  us  offered 
to  the  original  aid  bill  were  not  adopted. 

I.  along  with  other  Senators,  tried  to 
attach  strings  to  the  foreign  aid  bilL 
But  I  can  well  remember  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  saying,  "No,  we  do  not  want  to 
mvade  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  assist."  My  answer  was 
that  they  do  not  have  to  accept  our  aid 
unless  they  take  U  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  us. 

On  several  occasions  some  of  us  tried 
to  attach  strings  to  these  proeiams 
Here  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  much 
better  equipped  to  handle  the  program 
for  the  production  of  more  food  abroad 
than  is  the  Department  of  State,  or  AID 

On  several  occasions  I  criticized  the 
handling  of  our  foreign  agriculture  pro- 
gram, under  AID.  particularly  in  Ethi- 
opia where  it  took  9  years  for  the  AID 
administrator  to  see  that  I  was  right 
I  recall  having  visited  Ethiopia  in  1949 
or  1948  and  I  advised  our  foreign  aid 
administrator  that  the  program  that  was 
then  m  effect  In  Ethiopia  would  not  work 
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They  created  a  college  there  to  provide 
men  who  would  work  on  the  farms  and 
a.ssist  other  fanners.  It  was  mj-  conten- 
tion that  they  would  not  have  anvbody 
to  work  with.  Only  2  percent  of  the 
people  there  are  Ute-ate.  I  contended 
that  knowledgeable  people  should  go  out 
to  the  farmers  to  show  them  how  to 
employ  new  methods.  An  elementary 
school  .system  was  essential.  Vocational 
.schools  were  too. 

It  was  9  years  later,  after  w  had  spent 
over  SlOO  million  in  Ethiopia,  that  the 
program  that  I  criticized  9  years  before 
was  abandoned. 

In  this  new  concept  of  food  for  peace 
we  are  attaching  strings  to  it  to  tlie  re- 
cipient country.  If  they  do  not  do  what 
IS  best  for  them,  aid  can  be  chopped  off 
overnight. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram does  not  mean  the  expenditure  of 
all  of  the  amoimt  that  we  are  here  au- 
thorizing. It  is  my  own  personal  beUef 
that  we  could  cut  this  authorization  back 
to  probably  a  billion  dollars  a  year  or  $1.5 
billion  a  year,  and  would  have  a  sufBcient 
sum  to  do  the  job. 

Now.  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  the  Indian  Government  were  to 
follow  through  with  the  program  that 
we  suggest  to  them  that  they  can  pro- 
duce much  more  food  than  they  are  now 
producing. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  included  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
from  pages  21  and  22  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd.  as  follows: 

Section  401  autHorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  after  consulting  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  within  poUcles  laid 
down  by  the  President,  to  determine  the 
commodities  to  be  furnished  under  the  act. 
taking  into  account  productive  capacity  do- 
mestic requirements,  farm  and  consiimer 
price  levels,  commercial  exports,  and  ade- 
quate carryover.  The  new  dimenalons  which 
this  legislaUon  gives  to  our  Xood-for-pcace 
programs  are  most  Important;  In  fact,  they 
are  esentlal  to  meet  conditions  that  prevail 
today.  The  new  dlnteneions  of  self-help  and 
use  of  nonsurplufi  commodities  add  to  the 
Importance  of  the  principle  expressed  In  sec- 
uon  401  of  this  blB— that  principle  which 
assigns  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
responsibility  for  determining  "the  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  quantities  thereof 
available  for  disposition  under  this  act.  and 
the  commodities  and  quantities  thereof 
which  may  be  included  In  the  n^otlatlons 
with  each  country." 

The  Congress  has  alwavs  held  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have  major 
responsibility  for  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. This  responsibility  is  even  more  im- 
portant under  the  new  conditions  that  pre- 
vail today,  and  especially  under  the  new  con- 
cepts now  being  Incorporated  in  this  bill 

We  are— m  this  legislaUon— eliminating 
the  siu-plus  requirement,  which,  up  to  now- 
has  been  a  limiting  factor  on  food-for-peac^ 
programs.  This  Is  appropriate  In  \-lew  of 
today's  conditions,  »ut  It  also  adds  signi- 
ficantly to  the  Importance  of  administrative 
decisions  as  to  the  agricultural  commodities 
and  quantities  that  are  available  for  pro- 
graming, and  the  commodities  and  quanUties 
which  may  be  included  in  the  negotiations 
with  each  country.  ResponslbUlty  for  such 
decisions  must  remain  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  because  tfcey  are  so  clpselv  Inter- 
woven With  the  Secretary's  responsibilities 
lor  domestic  farm  programs. 
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There  have  been  some  Idew  expressed  that 
under  this  new  program  food  aid  Is  going 
to  l)ecoine  Just  a  part  oX  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program,  and  that  It  will  then  be  treated 
Just  Uke  dollar  aid.  We  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 

Surely  we  expect  that  It  will  be  admin- 
istered m  coordination  with  our  other  kinds 
of  foreign  assistance.  And  surely  we  expect 
that  increasing  use  will  be  made  of  our  ex- 
pert agricultural  know-how— In  the  USDA. 
in  our  land-grant  colleges,  and  In  the  abiu- 
tles  of  our  farmers— to  help  the  hungry  na- 
tions to  help  themselves.  »  „v„ 
But  food  aid  cannot  be  treated  Just  like 
dollar  aid.  If  we  had  wanted  that  we  would 
have  turned  It  into  dollars  and  put  It  In  tlie 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Food  aid  cannot  be  treated  as  dollar  ad 
simply  because  this  would  present  too  gre.it 
a  risk  to  American  farmers  and  American 
consumers.  Domestic  needs  and  suppUes,  tc  - 
with  price  supports  and  acreage  allotmenia 
that  affect  agricultural  production,  must  be 
integral  factors  In  our  food  aid  program. 
ThU  18  Why  food  aid  must  be  handled  sepa- 
rately and  this  Is  why  section  401  Insures 
separate  handling  by  vesting  responsibility 
in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  secUon  also  (1)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  na- 
tions with  whom  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated,  and  (2)  provides  that  no  com- 
modities shall  be  made  available  under  this 
act  If  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carry- 
overs and  anticipated  dollars  exports  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  could  not  be 
met. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  two  observations? 
I  have  to  go  to  a  conference.  I  have  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  aid 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  McGovern  assumed 

the  chair.) 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  First.  I  would  like 
to  give  notice,  if  the  Senator  would  be 
so  kind  if  I  am  not  here  before  the  third 
reading.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  there 
were  a  Quorum  call  so  that  I  might  offer 
two  amendments. 

One  would  be  for  1  year,  which  would 
seem  to  be  ample  and  the  other  would 
be  to  ask  for  a  cutting  baclt  to  $1 
billion.  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  say  that  would  be  ample,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  offer  those  two  amendments  be- 
fore the  third  reading  of  the  pending 
bUl. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  so  that  I  may  make  a  comment 
or  two  before  he  leaves  the  Chamber. 
Briefly  I  should  like  to  respond  to  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  made 
about  the  unilateral  programs.    I  tnlnk 
that  he  will  agree  with  me,  if  we  are 
going  into  bilateral  programs,  that  the 
Food  and  Agriculture   Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  would  be  the  logical 
place  to  go.    The  trouble  is  that  the  dif- 
ficulty with  the  project  In  the  FAO  has 
been  such  that  the  size  of  the  profrram 
envisaged   by   the   pending   legislation 
could  not  be  accommodated  by  FAO  at 
the  present  time.   It  may  be  able  to  do  so 
2,  3,  4,  or  5  years  from  now.    The  prob- 
lem Is  to  do  something  now.    The  prob- 
lem cannot  be  met  adequately  by  FAO  at 
this  time.    I  think  that  if  we  have  the 


program  for  2  yeaiB,  it  may  be  that  the 
FAO  can  expand  it«  program  so  that  we 
phase  it  downward;  but  at  the  present 
time  I  think  a  hard  look  at  the  realities  of 
the  situation  in  FAO  will  compel  us  to 
follow  a  unilateral  program  while  at  the 
same  time  supportbig  the  FAO. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  allow  me  to  comment  on 

thaf 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Surely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGirr.    I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  there  were  anything  in  the 
bill  which  provided  for  even  a  pilot  proj- 
ect in  the  allocation  or  authorization  of, 
say  $50  million  or  $100  million,  m  order 
to  get  the  FAO  functioning  in  this  field,  it 
would  be  good  legislation  and  I  would  be 
reconciled    to    it.    However,    there    is 
nothing  in  the  biU  that  I  can  find  which 
indicates  that   this  committee  has  the 
slightest  idea  of  allowing  anyone  else  to 
participate  in  tha  administration's  pro- 
gram     This  is  What  happened  in  the 
AID  bill,  when  the  Senate  authorized 
token  allocations  under  that  bill  of  15 
percent    in    development    loans.     That 
was  an  important  element  in  it.     The 
other  body  is  reluctant  about  it.    I  think 
we  are  going  to  compromise  on  it.    But 
I  believe  the  conference  committee  will 

support  it.  ,  .„  ,    ,  .  „ 

If  we  had  a  provision  in  the  bill  lookmtr 
toward  multilateralizing  good  aid  as  an 
ultimate  solution,  I  would  be  vei-y  mucli 
impres.sed  by  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 
If  they  could  do  it  fine,  but  it  is  late  to 
work  out  the  procedure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  went  into  thi.s  mat- 
ter with  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  Mr.  Rusk  when 
he  wab  there,  and  with  the  AID  people, 
and  it  was  indictted  that  at  the  present 
time  the  FAO  jutt  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  undertake  a  program  of  this 

size. 

Mr.  FULBRIGKT.     Any  size. 

Mr   MILLER.     In  the  foreign  aid  bill 
now  in  conference,  there  is  money  to  be 
made  available  to  support  our  share  of 
the  FAO  prograon.    I  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  modifying  this 
particular  bill  to  meet  what  the  Senator 
just  suggested:  but  I  point  out  that  we 
did  consider  thii,  that  we  talked  about  it 
and  asked  questions  of  representatives 
from  the  Govertment.    I  for  one,  would 
like  to  see  more  effort  made  through 
FAO  but  the  problem  of  hunger  in  many 
nations  is  immediate.    If  we  are  to  do 
something  about  it,  we  have  to  move  for- 
ward at  a  time  6uch  as  this.    I  am  hope- 
ful that  as  time  goes  on  FAO  may  be  able 
to  come  into  the  picture  on  a  stronger 

basis.  .,     .      .,, 

Mr.  McGOVtRN.     Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 

^Mr  ELLENDER.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  first,  then 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
have  to  go  to  the  same  conference  meet- 
ing on  the  AID  bill  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  TMr.  FulbrightI. 


I  look  forward  to  it  rather  eagerly,  shall 
I  say  It  means  that  I  wiU  have  to  leave 
the  Chamber  at  2:30  o'clock. 

There  is  one  point  which  should  be 
clarified  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  now. 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  section  3(d. 
in  the  House  bill  which  provided  that 
textile  goods  exiwrted  would  enjoy  all 
the  provi-sions  and  benefits  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  bill  provided  they  contain  a 
substantial  amount  of  cotton. 

In  the  Senate  the  wording  of  that  pro- 
vision was  changed  to  simply  provide 
that  the  export  of  products  manufac- 
tured from  cotton  could  be  financed  m 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  aericul- 
tural  commodity  or  product.  That  revi- 
sion could  possibly  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  manufactured  goods  contain- 
ing 25-percent  cotton  and  75-percent 
rayon,  nvlon.  or  some  other  synthetic 
which  is  competitive  with  cotton  could  be 
subsidized.  If  that  were  to  be  permitted. 
we  would  defeat  one  purpose  of  th' 
bill—which  is  to  dispose  o.  surplus  col 
ton— by  subsidizing  the  exi>orts  of  it- 
competitors. 

I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  agrees  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  to  ask  agriculture  to 
subsidize  the  export  of  synthetic  fibe!.> 
of  competitors  of  surplus  cotton  in  any 

way'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  was  certainly  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    No. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  This  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan].  It  was  merel.v 
to  put  cotton  producers  on  the  same  level 
as  wheat  and  other  commodities  which 
were  converted  for  immediate  use  and  to 
let  them  be  on  an  equal  basis.  That  wa.s 
really  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr  MILLER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, too,  that  this  provision  would 
apply  only  to  those  manufactured  good5 
which  were  made  wholly  of  cotton. 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President,  wul 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.     I  have  read  the  bill 
and  i  have  also  read  the  report.     I  am 
hopeful  that  when  we  enact  the  pendin? 
legislation  the  bill  will  somehow,  some 
way.  stimulate  the  sale  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts and  other  products  for  dollars.    It 
has  been  one  of  my  serious  concerns  that 
as  we  continue  to  sell  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, we  have  been  lagging  sales  for 
dollars.    This  is  based  on  the  statement 
In  the  report  that  I  have  just  read,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  the 
Secretai-y    of    Agriculture    shall    make 
every  effort  to  Increase  dollar  sales. 

I  "cannot  help  mentioning  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report,  which  I  know 
the  chairman  has  read,  which  was  issued 
this  month,  as  to  what  has  been  happor.- 
ing  in  the  sale  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities to  foreign  countries. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  go  into  detail 

but  it  is  pn  interesting  story  that  th- 

more  we  sell  for  foreign  currencies,  the 

less  we  sell  to  them  for  dollars. 

Quoting  from  the  report  to  Congre.^.? 

We  estimate  that,  through  fiscal  year  1963. 
these  commercial  dollar  purchases  tota.eQ 
about  $715  million  less  than  those  which  tn' 
countries  would  have  made  had  they  main- 
tained the  level  of  their  historical  purcli.ise- 


A  Uble  follows.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  by  giv- 
ing this  to  foreign  countries — I  say  "giv- 
ing," but  really  the  proper  term  is  selling 
It  for  local  currency — we  find  we  reduce 
our  dollar  sales.  In  this  statement  here, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  dollar  sales  de- 
creased $353.1  million,  cotton  by  $275 
million,  and  tobacco  by  $86.4  million, 
from  our  historical  dollar  sales  of  these 
commodities  to  certain  countries. 

Thus.  I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that  if 
we  enact  the  pending  legislation— which 
I  shall  support — we  can  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  every  eflfort  to  increase 
dollar  sales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  proposal  which  we  are  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate.  The  fact  is,  we 
accepted  the  change  in  the  law— I  tliink 
It  was  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller] — to  maximize  the 
amount  that  we  should  sell  for  dollars. 
In  other  words,  have  the  countries  buy 
all  they  can  for  dollars  before  they  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  act,  for  cur- 
rent sales,  or  any  other  way. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  also  am  going  to 
have  to  attend  this  conference  on  for- 
eign aid.  Last  year,  I  believe  we  sold 
approximately  870  million  bushels  of 
wheat  for  foreign  export.  We  sold  only 
280  million  bushels  of  it  for  dollars, 
however.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  important 
not  only  for  wheat,  but  also  for  other 
commodities,  to  do  everything  possible 
to  increase  our  dollai-  sales. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  for 
including  in  the  Senate  bill  secUon  406. 
wluch  was  offered  in  the  House.  As  I 
lead  it.  I  believe  this  section,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  is  word  for 
«ord  the  House  language  written  bv 
Representative  Bob  Dole  in  regard  to 
insisting  that  people  over  there  begin  to 
cooperate  and  try  to  expand  tlieir  own 
agriculture. 

I  think  that  is  important  because  we 
cannot,  as  a  nation,  except  to  grow 
f-aough^food  to  feed  the  world,  either 
through  sales  or  giveaways.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  keeping  that  provision 
"1  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  some  of 
UTc  strings  we  attached  to  the  program. 
"le  President  will  have  the  right  to  cut 


them  down  unless  the  agreements  en- 
tered into  are  followed  strictly. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mj-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  vield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  i  wanted  to  make 
one  brief  comment  before  the  Senator 
from  Aikansas  (Mr.  FrLBRicHT]  had  to 
leave,  because  he  said  he  would  support 
the  bill  if  there  were  a  multilateral  as- 
pect to  it. 

It  is  not  well  known  tliat  we  liave  been 
participating  for  4  years  in  a  multi- 
lateral program.  These  funds,  as  far  as 
the  VS.  funds  are  concerned,  come  out  of 
Public  Law  480  funds.  Going  back  to  the 
spring  of  1962.  our  country  made  an  offer 
that  we  would  join  in  a  $100  million  food 
program  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  if  other  countries  would 
participate:  that  is,  we  would  put  up  40 
percent  if  they  would  put  up  60  percent. 
We  got  enough  subscribed  so  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  funds  and  commodities  were 
subscribed. 

Last  fall,  the  U.S.  representatives  to 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Conference  in 
Rome  offered  to  triple  our  participation 
if  other  countries  went  through  with 
their  share.  So  that  would  be  an  ex- 
perimental program  of  $300  million  in 
commodities,  and  it  would  be  funded  out 
of  the  program  under  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480. 

So  we  have  been  participating  to  the 
extent  of  offering  $30  million  or  S35 
million  of  the  total  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  thi.s  bill  put 
additional  funds  in  that  ? 
Mr.  McGOV^ERN.  It  could 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  it' 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  have  S600  mil- 
lion that  could  be  used  for  grant  pur- 
poses, of  which  this  is  one  of  the  pro- 
prams.  The  limitation  on  the  multi- 
lateral program  today  is  not  what  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  do,  but  what 
other  nations  are  willing  to  do.  I  think 
for  the  United  States  to  put  up  40  per- 
cent is  generous  for  it«  part  of  the  multi- 
lateral program.  If  we  were  to  put  up 
beyond  40  percent,  it  would  go  beyond 
the  point  of  mere  participation 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  bill  make 
this  additional  amount  available  for  such 
program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  could  be  u.'=;fd  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  no  inhibition 
acain.st  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  $600  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  2  years  that 
could  be  put  into  the  food-foi-peace 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  less  than 
what  we  use  in  IDA.     That  is  nothing 
to  iKjggle  us. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  am  not  boggling 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  consider- 
ably less  than  100  percent  to  pet  going  an 
operation  which  would  be  so  beneficial 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  think  the  intent 
of  the  administration  is  that  we  should 
go  to  50  percent;  40  pei>cent  in  com- 
modities, and  the  additional  10  percent 
in  cash.     That  Is   being  explored.     We 
have  not  spelled  it  out  in  detail 

Mr.   YOUNG  of  North   Dakota.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Pub- 
he  Law  4«0  h%s  been  responsible  for 
great  increases  In  our  exports.  We  have 
exported  280  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
Canada  has  exported  585  million  bush- 
els this  past  year.  Canada  has  gotten 
the  big  ComniuDisi  dollar  market,  which 
is  China  and  Russia.  We  do  not  sell  to 
either  one  of  them.  We  do  not  sell  to 
Cuba.  If  we  wanted  to  do  like  Canada, 
we  could  have  a  big  dollar  market.  We 
are  trying  to  take  care  of  famine  areas 
in  Mon-Commuaist  countries.  India  had 
one  of  her  worat  famines  in  history  last 
year.  This  country  supplied  her  with 
food,  and  rightty  so.  We  could  hardly 
assume  world  leadership  if  we  kept  our 
surpluses  and  refused  to  make  them 
available  to  famine-stricken  coimtries. 
Our  foreign  policy  would  be  liuie  un- 
derstood throughout  th;  rest  of  the 
world  if  we  continued  to  keep  idle  60 
million  acres  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  billion 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  hope  that, 
with  the  strings  attached  by  the  com- 
mittee to  Uie  bill,  it  will  enable  the  re- 
cipients of  our  bounty  to  produce  more 
food  on  a  self-help  basis  that  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  them  self- 
supporting.  After  all.  that  is  what  we 
desire. 

It  is  my  belief — I  repeat — that  the  Ue- 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  in  a  better 
position  to  administer  this  program  than 
the  State  Department  or  any  other  de- 
partment in  Government.  If  the  lan- 
guage we  have  put  in  the  bill  is  followed, 
if  the  advice  we  are  giving  is  followed, 
there  is  ao  question  that  the  recipient 
countries  will  eventually  be  able  to  pro- 
duce more  food  for  themselves  and 
thereby  become  independent  to  a  gieater 
extent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  ab- 
solutely right  when  he  says  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  its  technical 
kiiow-how.  with  its  research,  with  its 
production  experts,  can  be  of  more  help 
to  countries  in  tl»e  agricultural  field  than 
can  the  State  Department.  I  some- 
times think  the  State  Department  works 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  has  little 
knowledge  of  farm  economics. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  proceed  R-ith  my  prepared  state- 
ment. 

This  country  is  now  in  a  position  to 
use  the  abundance  of  our  agricultural 
plant  to  help,  not  only  our  friends  abroad 
but  ourselves  as  well.    We  should  strive 
to  expand  our  commercial  exports  of  food 
in  order  to  help  our  deficit  balance-of- 
payments  position.     We  should  aim  at 
providing  the  necessary  food  and  fiber  for 
our  domestic  needs  at  fair  and  reason- 
able  prices:    namely,    at    parity   pricp.<= 
And  we  should  also  meet  our  fair  share 
of  the   demands   of   the   less   fortunate 
tJirough  concessional  sales.    But,  I  re- 
peat, we  must  not  expand  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable level.    Otherwise  our  own  farm- 
ers will  suffer.     We  do  not  want,  again, 
to  fill  Government  warehouses  at  a  great 
cost,   with   unsalable  agricultural  com- 
modities.   We  must  maintain  a  gradual 
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expansion  geared  to  domestic  neecs,  dol- 
lar exports,  a  reasonable  carryover,  and 
a  fair  amount  to  cover  the  needs  of  un- 
developed nations. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Public  Law  480  was 
amended  with  changing  conditions. 
Now  It  must  be  adapted  to  still  different 
situations.  Without  great  surpluses  to 
be  disposed  of,  we  must  husband  our  re- 
sources more  carefully. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  surplus  dis- 
IXKsal  program  when  contracts  were  be- 
ing negotiated  with  foreign  countries, 
our  negotiators  were  understandably  un- 
demanding. We  accepted  terms  and 
conditions  of  little  benefit  to  ourselves. 
We  made  concessions  far  beyond  reason- 
ableness. We  Ignored  our  own  best  In- 
terests. We  gave  and  gave  and  gave. 
We  were  often  accused  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments of  disposing  of  our  surpluses 
to  rid  ourselves  of  it,  rather  than  dispos- 
ing of  It  in  an  effort  to  help  the  needy^ 
We  must  now  begin  to  demand  action* 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients  of  ou.- 
bounty.  Not  unreasonable,  understand, 
but  at  least  require  some  self-help  action 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  countries. 
They  must  be  made  to  realize  they  can- 
not achieve  an  economy  equal  to  ours  in 
a  few  short  years.  It  will  require  hard 
work  and  self-sacrifice  and  many  year  5 
of  toil  to  establish  a  viable  economs- 
Unless  recipients  are  willing  to  help 
themselves  our  help  should  be  short 
Uved. 

Our  own  country  took  years  to  build. 
Our  forefathers  suffered  and  struggleii 
to  make  ends  meet,  to  have  enough  fooil 
to  survive,  to  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  to  provide  educational  and 
economic  opportunities  for  their  chil- 
dren. It  was  not  achieved  overnight.  I 
might  point  out  that  we  are  still  striving 
to  achieve  a  better  way  of  life  for  our 
people.  Many  in  this  country  still 
suffer,  are  still  hungry,  still  have  in- 
adequate housing,  and  little  or  no 
economic  opportunity.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  developed  a 
splendid  educational  system  and  have  a 
strong  and  viable  economy. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture  our  present 
productive  capacity  and  abundance  is 
the  result  of  over  a  hundred  years  of 
hard  work  with  full  government  co- 
operation at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  cooperative 
effort  had  many  facets  and  it  began  in 
a  very  small  way. 

In  1839  Congress  appropriated  $1,000 
to  enable  the  then  Patent  OflQce  to  dis- 
tribute seed,  conduct  agricultural  in- 
vestigations and  collect  statistics. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  that  sum  of  $1,000 
would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
cigar  bills  of  some  of  our  bureaucrats 
today.  In  1852,  a  chemist,  a  botanist, 
and  an  entomologist  were  employed  to 
conduct  experiments.  And  what  do  you 
think  they  experimented  with?  The 
growing  of  sorghum  grain  and  tea. 

In  1862,  in  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  ever  taken.  Congress  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  our  State  land- 
grant  colleges  of  agriculture  and  created 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1887  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station 
Act  became  law.    This  act  provided  for 


the  establishment  of  Federal-State  co- 
operative experiment  stations  which 
were  to  be  operated  as  part  of  the  State 
land-grant  collegea  In  1914  Congress 
enacted  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act, 
which  provided  for  a  nationwide  county 
afjent  system,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
disseminating  among  farmers  the  results 
of  our  research  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  Federal  lanfi  banks  were  estab- 
lished by  Congre-ss  in  1916  in  order  to 
provide  a  source  of  credit  to  farmers. 
In  1922  the  Cbpper-Volstead  Act 
strengthened  the  cooperative  movement, 
by  exem.Dting  cooperatives  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  1923 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Act,  and  10 
years  later  the  Farm  Credit  Act,  brought 
into  existence  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations, and  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives. Farmers  now  had  a  steady  source 
of  both  long-tei-m  and  short-term  credit. 
Later  came  the  Agticultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  which  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional in  1936.  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  in  January  of  1936,  when  this  act 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  I  had  .iust 
been  elected  to  the  Senate.  It  was  after 
I  came  to  tiie  Senate,  and  obtained  a 
berth  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  that  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
ju.stment  Act  of  1988  was  enacted,  and  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  small  part  that  I 
played  in  the  passage  of  that  law,  which, 
of  course,  is  now  on  the  statute  books  in 
a  much-amended  fcrm. 

I  recite  this  brief  history  not  only  to 
remind  Senators,  but  the  world,  that  this 
country  started  in  a  small  way,  but  built 
upon  a  sound  and  solid  foundation  of 
individual  ingenuity  and  incentive. 

Our  early  plans  which  we  so  carefully 
devised  are  now  bearing  fruit.  In  agri- 
culture, as  in  other  fields,  we  now  have 
a  tremendous  fund  of  knowledge,  both 
technical  and  praotical.  concerning  pro- 
duction and  marketing  techniques,  farm 
credit,  cooperatives,  and  a  host  of  other 
areas  leading  to  a  strong  agricultural 
plant  which  we  are  most  happy  to  share 
with  the  world. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  have 
access  to  this  information.  They  can 
use  it.  It  can  be  adapted  to  almost  any 
given  situation.  In  fact,  they  must 
make  use  of  our  know-how  if  they  are 
to  help  themselves  meet  much  of  their 
f ood-and-flber  needs  in  the  future. 

Self-help  is  tha  essence  of  this  new 
food-for-peace  program.  The  thrust  Is 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  work  to 
achieve  a  desired  end.  And  work  they 
must,  for  wishful  thinking  will  never 
plant  a  seed  or  hai^Vest  a  crop. 

For  our  part,  the  negotiators  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  foreign  nations 
under  this  program  must  insist  that  re- 
sults must  be  achieved,  that  progress 
must  be  made,  and  that  self-sufficiency 
must  be  the  goal.  But  do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  By  no  means  do  we  expect 
that  every  country  must  produce  all  its 
needs  in  every  field.  This  is  not  only 
generally  impossible,  but  it  is  uneco- 
nomic. However,  we  do  mean  that  a 
concerted  effort  mwst  be  made  by  recip- 
ient coimtries  to  improve  their  econ- 
omies so  that  they  can  become  self-sup- 


porting. More  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  agriculture.  Farmers  must  be  given 
positive  incentives  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
increased  production.  Waste  must  be 
eliminated.  Illiteracy,  social  customs, 
and  taboos  inimical  to  the  best  intere'^t 
of  the  country's  development  must  be  **, 
overcome.  Progress  must  be  made  or  all 
that  we  have  done  in  the  past  will  be 
down  the  drain. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection.  I 
should  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  di.s- 
cu.ssing  what  India  could  do.  During  our 
deliberations,  whenever  we  speak  of 
assisting  the  hungry,  usually  India  is  the 
country  named. 

In  our  own  case,  in  the  years  1910  to 
1914,  we  had  to  use  approximately  90 
million  acres  to  sustain  the  25  million 
head  of  horses  and  mules  which  at  that 
time  were  the  chief  source  of  farm  power 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  only  3  mil- 
lion head  of  horses  and  mules,  whosp 
maintenance  requires  about  4  millior. 
acres,  so  that  we  are  now  using  86  mil- 
lion additional  acres  to  produce  food  for 
human  consumption,  which  were 
formerly  used  to  grow  feed  for  our  beast.s 
of  burden. 

Let  us  compare  that  with  the  case  of 
India.  I  am  not  urging  that  India  can 
today  transform  itself  into  an  industrial 
counti-y.  and  use  tractors  altogether. 
However,  in  India  there  were  227  million 
cattle  and  buffalo  in  1962.  Of  thcs^^ 
animals,  about  50  percent  are  used  for 
power  and  for  the  production  of  milk 
The  remainder  of  the  animals  are  use- 
less. They  are  more  or  less  sacred  to  the 
Indians. 

There  are  about  60  million  farm  unit.^ 
in  India.  There  are  350  million  acres 
of  cropland.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
100  million  acres  are  used  to  sustain  the 
large  animals.  If  the  useless  animals 
were  eliminated,  i  .ore  than  50  million 
acres  of  land  could  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  human  consumption 
If  that  50  million  acres  were  used  to 
produce  rice,  let  us  say,  it  would  mean 
the  difference  between  a  fair  amount  of 
food  with  which  to  feed  the  population, 
or  staiwatlon.  At  least  20  million  tons  of 
food  could  be  produced  on  that  50  mil- 
lion acres. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  some  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  administrator  of  the 
program  to  have  the  Indian  Government 
do  something  about  this  situation.  In 
addition  to  this  excess  of  useless  cattle, 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  thousands  of 
monkeys  throughout  India.  These 
monkeys  eat  food  that  should  go  for 
human  consumption. 

Since  the  monkey  is  more  or  les.'; 
sacred,  no  effort  is  made  to  destroy  the 
monkeys  or  to  do  something  with  them 
The  same  thintr  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  pp.rrot  and  peacocks.  All  of  those 
animals  are  more  or  less  sacred  to  the 
Indians,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  u.?c 
them  or  do  something  about  their  multi- 
plying. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  if  corrective 
measures  could  be  taken  by  the  Indian 
Government,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
could  produce  an  ample  supply  of  food 
with  which  to  feed  their  growing 
population. 
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That  may  hold  true  for  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  am  mentioning  India  because 
that  country  is  the  biggest  recipient  of 
our  bounty  at  the  present  time. 

I  feel  confident  that.  If  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
change  the  present  plan  and  not  raise  so 
many  u.sele.ss  cattle,  or  if  they  were  to 
do  .something  with  the  cattle,  much  of 
the  land  that  is  now  used  to  sustain  these 
useless  and  worthless  cattle  could  be  used 
to  produce  more  and  more  food  for  the 
population  of  India. 

We  have  been  very  helpful.  Previous 
authorizations  for  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  total  $18,450  million.  Dol- 
lar credit  sales  contracts  exceed  $1  bil- 
lion. Just  under  $5  billion  of  foods  have 
been  donated.  In  the  pending  bill  we 
are  providing  an  additional  $3,8  billion 
for  foreign  currency  and  credit  sales, 
and  $1.2  billion  for  donations. 
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If  all  of  the  authorization  is  used  a 
total  of  $29,450  million  will  have  been 
spent  under  Public  Law  480  bv  the  time 
the  pending  bill  expires  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  a  tab- 
ulation that  I  propose  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

This  tabulation  indicate.s  the  total  costs 
of  all  our  farm  price  .support  program  and 
the  cost  to  us  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. 

The  tabulation  shows  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  all  our  price-supported  com- 
modities. 

As  an  example,  the  total  co.st  of  the 
program  as  it  relates  to  corn  and  feed 
grains,  from  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram, was  $11,115,100,000.  Of  that 
amount.  Public  Law  480  accounl.s  for 
$1,112,700,000. 


The  total  cost  of  the  program  as  it  re- 
lates to  wheat,  from  the  Lnception  of  the 
program  on  October  17,  1933,  through 
March  31,  1966,  including  price  support.s. 
Public  Law  480,  International  Wheal 
Agreement  and  direct  payments,  was 
S15. 718. 600. 000, 

Of  that  huge  sum.  Public  Law  480 
accounts  for  $10,400,800,000.  The  total 
co.st  of  the  program  as  it  relates  to  rice 
was  $1,486,400,000.  of  which  Public  Law 
480  acco'uius  for  more  than  $1  billion. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  burden 
ilie  Record  with  a  recitation  of  the  var- 
ious costs. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
gram cost  sheets  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  orc'ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  followB: 


Program  cost  results,  Oct.  IT,  J!>.;.1,  to  June  JO,  It^.J.',,  and  Oct.  17,  li,JJ,  to  Mar.  31,  1966,  and  u.crease  since  Jane  .)0,  lUoI, 
|In  mnuoiis] 


Pnigrain 


Corn  anj  feed  Eraln.s: 
Prico  supporl  costs  '. 

Pulilk-  Luw  480 

Direct  payments 


Totak. 


I'rif*  support  costs '. 

PuIjIjc  Law  480 ...V.". 

International  Wheat  Agre«ment  II 
Direct  payments 


Oct.  17, 

1933. 

tliroiicli 

June  30. 

1954 


S1.5<i. 


i5a7 


2T1.8 


Total. 


Rioc: 


Price  support  casts  ' 

Puljlit  I,3w  480 


Total. 


Toli.icc'o: 

Price  suiiport  cost  '.. 
I'ulilic  Law  480 


Total. 


Ciitton.  upland: 

Price  support  costs '. 

Piililic  Law  41*0 

Direct  payments.., I. 


Total „ 

Diiiry  products: 

Price  support  costs  • 
Piil>lic  Luw  Am 


Total. 


Oik  and  oil.<«e<ls: 

I'rice  support  costs  '. 
Pul.lic  Law  4.S0 


Oct.  17, 

1933, 

llirouRli 

Miir.  31, 

1966 


Increase 
since 

June  30, 
l»:i4 


$4.  r.^e.  9 

1,  I1J.7 
5,242.5 


11,115.1 


3, 34S.  fi 

10, 4fi0.  K 

1, 474.  7 

494.5 


874.2 


.9 


»S.S 


212.6 


*  212. 6 


267,2 


267.2 


195.4 


Tiit.il. 


18,718.6 


44H.3 
1,038.1 


■M.  603.  J 
1.112.7 
5,  242. 5 


10, 958. 4 


3.  (r76. 8 

10.400.8 

872.3 

494.5 


14.344.4 


Program 


Potatoes: 

Price  support  costs  '. .    

Public  Law  480 


Total 


Wool: 

Price  support  co«:ts< 

Direct  pajracnts "III 


Totnl. 


447.4 
.038.1 


1.48a  4 


42. 4 
3.>«.7 


1,485.5 


47.9 
326.7 


389.1 


2.  309.  2 

1, 905.  9 

970.4 


6, 18.^  5 


\, 


4.310.2 
$3(i)i 


4,640,8 


679.; 
982.: 


195.4 


1,661.8 


374.6 


2.  ,W1.  8 

],90.^9 

970.4 


9,398.1 


4. 043. 0 

33<i.r> 


4.370.6 


484.3 
982.2 


1,466.5 


1' 


I 


Total 

Tot  ill,  nIlco=t« 


„lu,l  ■^',"|P?r,^'^r>*'*"  ''V'"'^''  l"^'*^  support  losses,  exjiort  sulwidics.  and  otlier  costs 
m^ll.llr^.•<l  (  (  (.  througli  appropriations  to  restore  capital  iuipairuieut. 


-  Gtiin. 

Source:  CCC  nuaiicial  statements. 


K\\  other  commodities: 
Price  supporl  costs ' 
Public  l>aw  480 

Tot.il.   

Total.  nllj>rr>CTams  and  commodtties. 

Price  .support  costs' 

Public  Law  4S0 I I 

IntcmntionnI  Wiieat  Agreement... 

Direct  p:iynienl?_- 

Otiicr  cost«: 

.Strategic  and  critical  materials,. 
OfTshore  procurement  premiums 

Other .V. 

Ocean  transportation  on  sec.  416 

Storage  facilities 

Research  eipenscs.. 

.\ccouiii,'i  atid  notes  receiraljle 

Interest  expen.se . 

Operating  expense 

Disease  eradication 

Wartime  ronsiuncr  subsidy 


All  data  suliject   o  minor  adjustment. 


M;-,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that,  if  we  consider  all  costs 
of  our  farm  programs  from  its  verv  in- 
ception on  October  17,  1933.  through 
March  31,  1966,  it  amounts  to  $50,767.- 
300,000.  Of  that  amount.  Public  Law 
480  accounts  for  $16,400  million.  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  accounts  for 
J1.474  million.  Interest  expenses  account 
for  over  $4  billion.  Wartime  consumer 
subsidies  account  for  more  than  $2,102 
nnUion. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  should  deduct  all 
costs  not  directly  related  to  price  sup- 
ports from  the  overall  cost  of  the  farm 
program  and  simply  consider  the  cost  of 
price  support  and  direct  payments,  the 
cost  of  the  farm  program  to  the  taxpay- 
ers would  be  less  than  $25  billion;  while 
S16.400  million  has  been  devoted  to  help- 
ing our  friends  abroad. 

This  $16.4  billion  is  a  tremendous  effort 
on  our  part.  The  United  States  has 
shouldered  the  burden  cheerfully  In  the 


past.  But.  now  we  expect  that  others 
will  do  their  part.  We  cannot  continue 
to  carry  this  load  alone  and  forever. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  three 
principal  purpo.se.s.  First,  it  would  ex- 
tend Public  Law  430  for  2  years  through 
December  31,  1968.  Second,  it  would 
prescribe  the  amount  available  in  each 
of  these  years  for  sales  and  donations 
under  the  law.  Tliird.  it  would  recog- 
nize that  our  surplus  stocks  have  been 
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reduced  and  that  new  concepts  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  are  needed. 

Mr.  PreaidMit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  general  statement  in  the 
report,  beginning  on  page  8  and  ending 
in  the  middle  of  page  10,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

GrNERAL  Statement 
Under  the  bill  the  disposition  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  would  no  longer  be 
a  necessary  objective  of  Public  Law  480.  This 
change  In  objective  requires  subsiantlal 
changes  In  concepts  and  admlnistrat.on,  as 
follows : 

First,  the  program  should  be  limit  jd  to 
commodities  which  the  recipient  co  mtry 
cannot  obtain  through  its  own  resources. 
Before  entering  into  an  agreement,  the  Pres- 
ident should  obtain  assurance  that  the  re- 
cipient is  making  every  effort  to  product  what 
It  needs  and  Is  not  diminishing  its  expendi- 
tures for  imports.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
recipient  country's  budget  should  be  de- 
voted to  production  to  meet  its  Immediate 
needs,  not  counting  expenditures  (sj:h  af 
thoee  for  colleges  and  research  stJ^tlons) 
which  Cannot  be  expected  to  help  meet  the 
country's  immediate  needs.  The  reiiplent 
country  should  be  expected  to  maintan  Us 
commercial  imports  at  a  level  at  least  as 
high  as  Its  highest  level  of  commercial  Im- 
ports during  recent  years. 

Second,  we  cannot,  alone,  provide  all  needy 
people  with  adequate  food  and  clothing. 
Every  dollar  spent  for  a  nonsurpluj  com- 
modity is  an  additional  dollar  that  must  be 
collected  from  the  taxpayer.  It  cannot  be 
offset  by  any  savings  in  storage  cost,  but 
adds  to  our  costs  of  storage,  transportation. 
and  administration.  We  cannot  give  be- 
yond our  means,  and  sliould  not  try  to  as- 
sume more  than  our  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den. Our  assistance  should  be  conditional 
upon  other  countries  assuming  their  proper 
share. 

Third,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
expansion  of  our  production  facilities  and 
re-creation  of  surplus  stocks.  World  War 
II  legislation  provided  many  safeguards  to 
protect  farmers  from  the  after  effects  of  the 
expansion  requested  to  them  to  meet  war- 
time needs.  Despite  these  safeguards,  the 
disposition  of  the  surpluses  created  by  that 
expansion  has  proved  difficult  for  farmers  and 
cosUy  for  the  Government. 

Fourth,  we  should  assure  ourselves  that 
the  assistance  given  will  actually  reach  the 
Intended  beneficiaries  and  result  In  their 
receiving  more  adequate  food  and  clothing. 
Aid  shf^uld  not  be  given  where  its  result  will 
be  to  permit  payment  of  debts  to  other  coun- 
tries; and  it  should  be  conditioned  upon  for- 
bearance by  other  creditors.  Extension  of 
aid  should  also  be  conditioned  on  proper 
measures  to  prevent  its  dissipation  through 
waste  or  loss  or  spoilage.  Likewise,  we  must 
realize  that  If  increases  in  food  and  clothing 
are  matched  by  increases  in  population, 
there  can  be  no  individual  improvement. 
We  should  not  attempt  the  Impossible. 
While  the  bill  provides  for  voluntary  pro- 
grams to  control  population,  the  adminis- 
tration should  assess  the  country's  efforts  to 
meet  this  problem  and  should  formulate  fu- 
ture assistance  accordingly. 

Success  in  the  undertaking  provided  for 
In  this  bin  will  rest  ultimately  upon  the 
measure  of  cooperation  of  other  nations. 
particularly  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  in  self-help,  in  encouraging  agri- 
cultural development,  and  In  providing  In- 
ceutlves  for  increased  economic  activity.  In- 
dividual initiative  and  Ingenuity  must  be 
developed  and  fostered  among  millions  of 
people  or  the  program  wtu  fail.  To  be  sure 
Illiteracy,  taboioe,  and  social  customs  which 


are  inimical  to  the  Hest  interests  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  overcotne.  The  committee  un- 
derstands the  nature  of  tlie  problem  facing 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  That  is  why 
emphasis  Is  placed  upon  providing  food  for 
those  countries  where  the  government  and 
people  are  trying  to  improve  themselves, 
their  agriculture,  and  their  economies.  It 
is  felt  that  a  dlsstrvlce  would  be  done  to 
nations  and  to  people  by  encouraging  the 
belief  that  the  United  Slates  alone  can  sup- 
ply limitless  amounts  of  food  and  fiber  in 
the  vears  ahead  Without  help  from  other 
nations  and  without  effort  on  the  part  of 
recipient  nations. 

It  is  Intended  thst  the  administration  and 
expenditure  of  funds  under  this  Act  for  self- 
help  programs  will  be  calculated  to  encotir- 
age  local  action  required  to  meet  domestic 
food  needs  of  the  recipient  country.  Two 
of  the  greatest  problems  lacing  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  are  "unfair  trade  restrictions 
and  competition  in  world  markets.  With 
the  emphasis  on  sa|f-help  and  freedom  from 
hunger  given  by  this  legislation.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  special  c?.re  lu  the  form  of  prior- 
ities and  gvildellnrs  will  be  required  to  avoid 
these  problems. 

The  ch.inges  brcught  about  by  the  pro- 
p<;«ed  legisUition.  libove  all  the  strong  em- 
phasis on  self-help  in  agriculture,  will  mean 
Increased  administrative  responsibilities  for 
all  Departments  »nd  agencies  Involved  In 
Implementing  this  program.  Including  per- 
sonnel at  home  and  overseas.  The  commit- 
tee feels  sure  that  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  AID  Administrator, 
and  other  respon*ble  high  oaiclals  will  re- 
view carefully  the  capacity  of  existing 
staffing  arrangements  to  fuimi  these  respcn- 
slbUltles — concerning  themselves  particu- 
larly with  the  ntuaber  of  men  trained  In  food 
and  agriculture — snd  will  take  the  steps  to 
strengthen  staffs  a*  home  and  overseas  wher- 
ever necessary. 

A  part  of  the  cottop.  exported  under  Public 
Law  480  has  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
form  of  cotton  products.  It  Is  costly  and 
wasteful  to  export  cotton  overseas  on  a  con- 
ces.3icual  basis  and  then  bring  back  the  same 
cotton  in  procesaed  form,  paying  the  full 
market  price  therefor.  In  addition,  such 
action  amounts  XM.i  subsjdizlriE;  competition 
with  our  domestic  industry.  We  have  a  large 
and  efficient  textile  industry  caprtble  of  meet- 
ing all  of  this  country's  requirements  for 
cotton  cloth.  Wa  have  a  large  labor  force 
dependent  upon  employment  In  that  In- 
dustry. In  the  a*nlnistratlon  of  Public  Law 
480  the  President  should  seek,  through  agree- 
ments with  recipient  countries  and  other- 
wise, to  assure  thst  the  cotton  we  sell  Is  not 
returned  to  this  country  In  processed  form. 
The  House  of  Representatives  approved 
the  administration's  full  request  for  a  yearly 
authorization  of  $2.5  billion  for  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies  and  credit  sales  for  dollars 
and  $800  million  for  donations. 

After  reviewing  the  record  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Apiculture  and  Forestry  ap- 
proved an  authofizatlon  of  $1.9  billion  per 
year  to  cover  sales  for  foreign  currencies  and 
credit  sales  for  dollars  and  8600  million  for 
donations.  The  itasons  for  this  action  were 
several.  First,  ^hen  Public  Law  480  was 
originally  enacted  *his  country  was  moving 
into  a  very  serlot;*  food  surplus  problem  and 
all  Indications  pointed  to  the  fact  that  that 
trend  would  not  $oon  be  reversed.  In  1954, 
when  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  wheat 
carryover  stocks  amounted  to  933  million 
bushels  and  by  1961  had  increased  to  1.4 
billion  bushels.  Corn  stocks  Increased  from 
920  million  bushSls  to  2  billion  bushels  and 
all  feed  grains  taKen  together  increased  from 
32  million  tons  to  84.7  million  tons.  How- 
ever, with  the  enactment  of  this  law  these 
conditions  no  loqger  exist. 

Wheat  stocks  on  July  1  of  this  yeair 
amounted  to  onljr  536  million  bushels.     Corn 


stocJts  on  October  1  are  now  estimattd  at 
only  950  million  bushels  and  all  feed  giains 
taken  together  total  only  47  miUion  tons. 
When  these  low  levels  of  carryover  stocks 
are  considered  In  relation  to  the  population 
level  that  now  exists  In  this  country,  both 
human  and  animal,  it  is  evident  that  sur- 
pltises  as  such  no  longer  exist.  Second,  while 
the  authorizations  In  the  bill  of  $19  billion 
for  local  currency  and  credit  sales  and  $600 
million  for  donations  may  seem  low  In  light 
of  the  administration's  request,  the  fact  is 
that  the  carryover  authorization  not  used 
from  previous"  years  In  the  case  of  foreign 
currencies  >ind  credit  sales  amounts  tfl  «1  7 
billion  and  the  carryover  for  donaiion.s 
amounts  to  about  $772  million.  These  carry- 
overs will  be  available  under  the  bill.  Third, 
the  cost  to  this  country  of  reducing  otir 
surpluses  has  been  substantial.  Both  tlus 
year  and  last,  for  example,  over  36  million 
acres  of  potential  feed  grain  production  were 
put  to  conserving  uses.  This  was  accom- 
pushed  at  great  cost.  Since  1961  direct  pay- 
ments to  feed  grain  producers  for  diversion 
and  pric«-support  payments  amounts  to  over 
$5.5  billion.  Diversion  payments  to  whe..'. 
producers  amounts  to  $494.5  million. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee 
did  not  feel  that  It  should  in  any  way  en- 
coiirage  the  expansion  of  our  agriculiur;'. 
plant  to  the  point  where  surpluses  would 
again  accumulate.  This  is  wasteful  nncl 
accomplishes  no  purpose.  The  committer 
feels  that  this  country  should  do  all  in  its 
jKJwer  to  help  our  friends  abroad  help  them- 
selves. Pood  Is  needed  and  we  will  supply 
our  share  and  more,  as  we  have  always  done, 
but  we  must  be  circumspect  in  our  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
February,  the  administration  proposed  a 
new  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966  to 
supersede  Public  Law  480.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  recogi-iizing  the  desir- 
ability of  maintaining  legislative  cor.- 
tinuity.  provided  for  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  in  revised  form.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest;  v 
carefully  reviewed  the  House  revision  and 
found  that  it  omitted  many  safeguard.s 
which  Congress  had  developed  over  the 
years,  which  have  worked  well  and  which 
have  operated  as  effective  guidelines  in 
the  administration  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  assistance  furnished  under  the 
law. 

The  Senate  committee  held  hearings  in 
March  and  June,  considered  the  bill  in 
executive  session  in  July  and  August,  and 
has  recommended  a  number  of  change'; 
In  it. 

Most  careful  considei-ation  was  given 
to  the  amounts  that  have  been  authorlitcd 
or  used  for  sales  and  donations  under 
the  act  in  prior  years  and  the  needs  for 
the  next  2  years.  As  a  result  of  thi? 
study,  the  committee  -educed  the  annual 
new  authorization  proposed  for  title  I 
from  S2.5  billion  to  $1.9  billion.  The 
highest  cost  of  sales  under  this  law — both 
foreiini  currency  and  dollar  credit — :n 
anv  year  to  dale  was  $1.8  biUion  in  fi.'scal 
1963.  The  amoimt,  $1.9  billion,  is  there- 
fore entirely  adequate  without  encoura';:- 
ing  waste.  The  committee  reduced  the 
annual  new  authorization  proposed  for 
title  II  donations  from  $800  million  to 
S600  milhon.  The  actual  cost  of  dona- 
tions under  the  pi-ograms  to  be  covered 
by  title  II  of  the  bill  has  never  exceeded 
this  figure,  the  highest  cost  having  been 
$570  million  in  fiscal  1964. 

■While  recognizing  that  the  surplus 
concept   is   no   longer   appropriate,   the 


committee  wanted  assurance  that  no 
action  would  be  taken  which  might  re- 
.■luU  in  a  shortage.  Consequently  it  pro- 
hibited any  disposition  which  would  pre- 
vent us  from  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
own  citizens  and  our  commercial  mar- 
kets, or  from  maintaining  an  adequate 
carryover. 

Among  the  safeguards  and  guidelines 
wliich  are  in  existing  law  and  which  the 
committee  restored  in  the  bill  are  the 
following: 

First.  Foreign  currencies  would  be  I'e- 
Quired  to  be  convertible  to  the  extent 
j)racticable.  and  at  least  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  pay  our  obligations  to  the 
host  country. 

Second.  Realistic  exchange  rates  would 
be  required  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
foreign  currency  proceeds  of  sales.  At 
one  time  oiu-  sales  to  Poland  were  based 
on  an  exchange  rate  of  24  zloties  to  the 
dollar  when  the  market  rate  was  55  to 
the  dollar.  We  received  less  than  half 
as  many  zloties  as  we  should  for  each 
dollar's  worth  of  commodities. 

Aside  from  that,  we  sold  these  agri- 
cultural commodities  at  a  great  loss  be- 
cause we  sold  them  at  world  prices,  and 
our  Government  had  to  absorb  the  differ- 
ence between  the  support  prices  paid  to 
the  farmers  and  world  prices.     In  other 
words  the  unrealistic  exchange  rates  re- 
sulted in  a  hidden  concession  of  over  50 
percent  of  the  sales  proceeds.    Similiar 
.ntuations  existed  with  respect  to  Spain. 
Tui'key,     and     Yugoslavia.     The  hidden 
concession  in  the  exchange  rate  disguised 
the  full  nature  of  the  assistance  we  gave 
in  those  cases.    'We  corrected  this  situa- 
tion by  an  amendment  In  1961  requiring 
use  of  realistic  rates,  and  we  tightened 
this  up  in  1964.    The  House  bill  would 
weaken  this  by  permitting  rates  which 
would    not    discriminate    against    com- 
modities sold  under  the  act.    Since  for- 
eign currency  sales  under  the  act  are 
concessional,   rather  than   competitive, 
there  should  be  no  need  for  a  change  In 
the  exchange  rate  provision  to  make  our 
commodities  competitive.    The  commit- 
tee felt  that  this  provision  should  not  be 
weakened,  and  kept  it  exactly  as  it  is  at 
present. 

Tliird.  The  injunction  that  dollar 
credit  sales  not  displace  cash  sales  Is 
fully  preserved.  In  the  House  bill  it  was 
preserved  for  private  trade  sales  only 
But  we  made  it  apply  to  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  sales. 

Fourth.  The  existing  piovisions  re- 
tiuiring  that  grants,  and  uses  of  repay- 
ments, be  subject  to  appropriation  act  or 
committee  approval  would  be  continued. 
i^ow  that  suiplus  disposal  is  not  a  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  law.  it  becomes  even 
more  important  that  Congress  main- 
tain .some  control  over  the  use  of  the 
'oreign  currencies. 

Fifth.  The  interest  rate  on  foreign 
currency  loans  would  be  required  to  be  at 
east  as  high  as  the  cost  of  funds  to  the 
Intted  States,  unless  a  lower  rate  was 
approved  by  the  President  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  This  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  was  created  pursuant  to 
the  1964  amendment  Is  continued  by  the 

Sixth.  Payment  on  dollar  credit  sales 
'ould  have  to  be  made  within  20  years 
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with  not  more  than  2  years'  grace.  If 
those  sales  are  to  be  described  as  dollar 
sales,  we  should  receive  dollars  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  exchange  between  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht]  a 
while  ago.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
veiT  point  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  just  mentioned  is  a  distinct 
departure  from  tlie  ordinary  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  a  di.«:tinct  betterment  or  im- 
provement of  it,  in  that  the  bill  which  is 
now  pending  requires  that  the  term  of 
extension  of  credit  for  dollar  sales  shall 
be  not  longer  than  20  years,  and  it  has 
more  realistic  provisions  with  respect  to 
interest  than  are  contained  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  or  in  the  House  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Am  I  correct  in  that  statement  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  that  is  a  substantial  departure  from 
what  we  have  done,  heretofore,  what  was 
.'suggested  by  the  administration  at  this 
time,  and  what  has  been  done  bv  the 
House  at  this  time. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  is  accentu- 
ating that  difference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  in  addition  to  dollar  credit  sales, 
we  provided  that  the  foreign  currency 
sales  under  title  I  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  in  the  agreement  for 
maximum  convertibility  to  dollars,  and 
that  the  currencies  or  moneys  we  receive 
from  the  host  country  for  U.S.  uses  must 
be  usable  to  pay  any 'U.S.  obligation  to 
the  host  country. 

That  provision  has  been  pai'ticularly 
applicable  in  the  ca.se  of  Egypt.  In 
Egypt  we  had  quite  a  few  millioii  dollars 
of  Egyptian  bonds.  Our  ships  were  us- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  a  great  deal.  Be- 
cause of  a  clause  in  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  us  and  Ee.vpt  we  could 
not  use  Egyptian  bonds  to  pay  for  our 
ships  to  go  through  the  canal.  "That  has 
been  changed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  commenting  on  a  real  chanee  and 
improvement  in  the  bill.  I  am  glad  that 
he  is  doing  so. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  in  this  bill  it  is 
provided  that  we  are  enabled  to  use  some 
of  the  foreign  currencies  for  sale  to  our 
tourists,  to  helpfully  affect  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  I  thought  that 
that  was  a  significant  point,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  dwell  upon  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  good  friend  the 
."Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  an- 
ticipated me.    I  shall  cover  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  apologize,  but  I  did 
not  want  that  point  left  unmentioned 
but  now  mentioned  in  a  very  potent  wav. 
because  it  shows  in  various  wavs,  of 
which  this  Is  one,  that  this  bill  departs 
from  previous  bills,  the  administration 
recommendation,  and  the  House  action. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  of  the  commit- 
tee changes  were  designed  to  t]t;hten  up 
these  agreements,  to  require  these  coun- 


tries to  help  themselves.  The  agree- 
ments must  set  MP  a  self-help  program. 
If  the  agreement  is  violated,  we  could 
cut  off  the  aid  aJt  once.  To  me  that  is 
veiy  significant.  Of  course,  we  shall 
watch  with  intenest  what  the  President 
and  his  advisers  will  do  in  that  direction. 
Seventh.  Among  the  safeguards  we 
restored  is  that  clearly  hmitlng  the  act 
Uj  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  products  produced 
in  the  United  States  from  such  com- 
modities. 

Elehth.  The  hoBt  countr\'  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  basic  freight  costs  on 
shipment,s  under  title  I  sales.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  could  still  ab- 
sorb the  difference  resulting  from  our 
cargo  preference  requirements,  but  we 
should  not  be  required  to  pav  the  basic 
freight  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modities. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  added 
a  number  of  proTlsions  not  now  In  the 
law.  but  which  appear  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  changed  circiunstances,  and 
which  are  designed  to  keep  the  cost  of 
the  program  as  low  as  possible  consistent 
with  effectuation  of  its  purposes.  Thus 
the  committee  provided  that  future 
agreements  shall  require  convertibiUtv 
of  the  foreign  cuirencies  received  in  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  normal  expendi- 
tures by  American  tourists,  or  in  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  cur- 
rencies so  received,  whichever  is  less 
"Hiat  was  an  amendment  suggested  by 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Talm.^dge].  It  is  another  effort  on  our 
part  to  use  these  soft  currencies  to  our 
advantage. 

The  committee  included  a  new  provi- 
sion requiring  dollar  credit  sales  agree- 
ments to  specify  the  economic  develop- 
ment to  which  the  sales  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  pending  payment  to  the  United 
States.  This  will  assure  that  our  aid  will 
be  used  to  strengthen  the  host  country 
so  that  it  will  no  longer  need  assistance 
I  am  sure  that  many  Senators  will  re- 
call that  a  good  deal  of  our  aid  was  used 
to  pay  off  the  debts  owed  by  the  host 
countries  to  other  countries. 

In  many  instances,  we  had  advances 
made  to  some  countries,  by  Germany  by 
Japan,  by  the  British,  in  which  the  in- 
terest rates  were  fixed  at  from  4  to  6  per- 
cent, payable  in  hard  currencies.  Many 
of  the  countries  who  received  assistance 
from  us  used  some  of  that  money  In  order 
to  discharge  their  obligations  to  othrr 
countries. 

The  committee  amendment  would  re- 
quire all  title  I  agreements  to  show  that 
the  recipient  country  is  engaging  in  a 
self-help  program,  and  would  require 
termination  of  the  agreen  ent  if  the  pro- 
gram is  not  carried  out.  The  President 
would  be  required  in  his  annual  report 
to  Congress  to  describe  the  progress  of 
each  country's  .self-help  program  and  the 
report  would  have  to  be  made  not  later 
than  Api-il  1. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  -Will  "he  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  lOLLAND.  -Will  the  Senator  later 
in  his  remarks  say  anything  about  the 
farmer-to-fanner    exchange,    which    I 
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think  Is  one  of  the  especially  good  fea- 
tures In  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  mention 
It  In  mS  prepared  remarks,  but  I  did 
Include  It  In  the  report  and  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  a  comment  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  noticed  that 
that  is  the  one  part  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram In  which,  apparently,  we  can  uet 
the  cooperation  and  active  help  of  all 
the  great  agrlcultiiral  organizations  in 
the  coimtry.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
alone  pleads  rather  strongly  for  its  con- 
tinuance In  the  pending  bill.  That  pro- 
gram is  not  only  continued,  but  is  also 
enlarged.  As  I  recall,  we  authorized  $33 
million  to  be  spent  in  the  exchange  far- 
mer-to-farmer visitation,  so  that  farm- 
ers from  our  various  organizations  can 
visit,  let  us  say,  India  and  while  there 
help  in  a  way  in  which  one  farmer  can 
help  another. 

Apparently,  great  good  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  from  these  visits. 
As  I  understand  it.  in  the  pending  bill, 
we  provide  for  its  continuance  and  fur- 
ther increase. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  is  a 
strengthening  feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  also  help  us  In  assessing 
whether  progress  is  being  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreements  entered 
into  between  our  country  and  the 
recipient  countries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  is  an 
important  part  of  the  visits,  with  dele- 
gations and  groups  of  farmers  with  lots 
of  know-how  in  their  particular  field,  to 
see  whether  the  host  farmers  are  living 
up  to  their  obligations  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  improve  their  methods,  and 
the  like.  I  think  it  will  be  an  incentive 
for  them  to  do  Just  that.  There  are  a 
great  many  practical  things  in  the  pend- 
ing biU  which  show  that  we  have  learned 
Irom  experience,  and  that  we  are  propos- 
ing to  incorporate  the  benefits  of  our 
experience  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  sec- 
tion 406  on  page  23  of  the  report,  as  well 
as  sections  407  and  408,  which  make  pro- 
vision for  the  farmer-to-farmer  pro- 
gram which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  so  ably  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  406  provides  for  a  farmer-to- 
farmer  program  la  order  to  further  assist 
friendly  developing  countries  to  become  self- 
Bufflclent  In  food  production.  Under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  establish  and  administer  a 
farmer-to-farmer  program  consisting  of  per- 
sons who.  by  reason  of  training,  education, 
or  practical  experience  are  knowledgeable  In 
the  practical  arts  and  sciences  of  agrlcxilture 
and  home  economica,  and  to  train  such  per- 
sons In  the  practical  techniques  of  trans- 
mitting to  fanners  In  such  countries  Im- 
proved practices  In  agriculture.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  this  would,  for  the  most  part. 
Include  people  whose  knowledge  came  largely 
from  practical  experience  and  Informal  edu- 
catiOD  who  would  work  directly  and  Inti- 


mately with  farmer«  in  the  recipient  coun- 
try; that  the  progi«m  might  also  Include 
professional  agricultural  workers  with  spe- 
cial training  and  experience  In  encouraging 
the  practical  application  of  Improved 
methods  to  agriculture,  and  others  with 
deUUed,  specialized  sclentlflc  knowledge  to 
help  the  more  practical  workers  in  the  field 
solve  problems. 

The  strengthening  of  U.S  programs  to 
promote  agricultural  progress  overseas  will 
require  expanded  and  more  eflective  use  of 
our  land-grant  in«titutions  here  In  the 
United  States.  An  fcdditlonal  $33  million  is 
authorized  to  finanoe  the  cost  of  the  farmer- 
to-farmer  program. 

The  committee  applauds  the  provision  in 
this  year's  foreiga  aid  legislation  which 
would  authorize  tUe  making  of  grants  to 
educational  and  research  InEtltutious  in  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  their  capacity 
to  play  a  major  role  in  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  It  is  hoped  that  thl.s  authority 
win  be  used,  above  all,  to  involve  our  land- 
grant  institutions  :4ore  fruitfvilly  in  ongoing 
programs  to  help  hungry  nations  improve 
their  food  production. 

Section  407  establishes  a  commiitee  to  ad- 
vise the  President  with  respect  to  general 
policies  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
act,  including  the  inanner  of  Implementing 
the  self-help  provisions,  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  foreign  currencies  rates  of  exchange,  in- 
terest rates,  and  th«  terms  under  which  dol- 
lars credit  sales  are  made.  The  advisory 
Committee  is  comjjosed  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  tlie  Director  oX  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Adinlntstrator  of  the  Agency 
for  Ii.ternation.ll  pevelopment.  the  chair- 
man, the  vice  chairman  and  the  two  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Hou.«e  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  anfl  the  chairman,  the  next 
ranking  majority  member  and  the  two  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  .^grlcult^^^e  and  Forestry. 

Section  408  requires  the  President  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  carried  out  under  the 
act  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDEjl.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  changes  in- 
cluded in  the  comanittee  amendment  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  and  gruidelines, 
that  with  these  changes  the  bill  provides 
for  an  efficient  program;  and  that  under 
it  the  aid  fumislaed  will  be  kept  Within 
our  capability:  provide  maximum  assist- 
ance to  our  friends  abroad,  and  be  most 
beneficial  to  out  agricultural  economy, 
including  those  that  supply  or  are  sup- 
plied by  our  farm  plant. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks and  unless  there  are  questions,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2681'  for 
the  relief  of  Shh-ley  Shapiro. 

The  message  further  announced  the: 
the  House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1284)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requcs*ed 
the  CDncurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  th" 
Speaicer  had  affixed  his  signature  to  th: 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  490.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maint.iln  tlie  Manson  unit.  Chelan  division. 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S  3688.  An  act  to  stimulate  the  flow  or 
mortgage  credit  for  Federal  Housing  Admi::- 
IsUatlon  and  Veterans'  Administration 
assisted  residential  construction;  and 

S.  3700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Ma?.'; 
Transport;itlon  Act  of  1964. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  earh  cf  the  following  bills  of 
the  House: 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Watter  Co..  of  Logandale,  Nev.; 
and 

H.R.  6926.  An  aat  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  to  provide 
certain  adjustments  In  amounts  of  group 
life  and  group  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance  under  such  act,  and 
for  other  purpose*. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th-' 
Senate  proceed  Immediately  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1284,  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  for  othe:- 
purposes.  This  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, essential  for  the  operation  of  about 
half  the  departments  of  Government  for 
the  month  of  September. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution  1284. 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1967,  and  for  other  purpose.'?, 
whichVas  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  28  of  this  year,  the  Sen.itc 
and  the  House  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  a  joint  resolution  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  months  of  July  and 
August  1966.  Tills  pending  resolution 
Will  continue  until  September  30  tho.=e 
operations  of  the  Government  for  which 
appropriation  bills  have  not  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

Section  101(a)  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion dealt  with  appropriation  bills  which 
as  of  Jime  28,  1966,  had  been  passed  b;. 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  101(b)  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion dealt  with  functions  which  might  be 
contained  in  appropriation  bills  to  be 
reported  to  the  House. 

The  only  appropriation  bill  remaining 
which  comes  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 101  (a)  is  the  appropriation  bill  foi 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  related 
agencies.  This  bill  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  activities  which  would  be 
financed  in  this  bill  shall  be  continued 
during  the  month  of  September  under 
the  authority  granted  by  the  House  bill 
but  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  provided  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whichever  is  lower. 


Section  101  ■  b)  relates  to  the  appropri- 
ation bills  which,  as  of  June  28,  1966, 
had  not  been  reported  to  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  These  include  the  six 
appropriation  bills  which  still  remain  In 

the  House  Appropriations  Committee 

to  wit,  tne  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
piiation  bill,  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  militery  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill,  the  public  works 
approprii.tions.  the  State.  Justice.  Com- 
merce, Judiciary,  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  supplemental,  1967  appropriation 
bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ation bill,  which  is  still  in  disagreement, 
is  provided  for  under  this  section. 

This  section  continues  projects  or  ac- 
tivities which  were  conducted  in  fiscal 
year  1966  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in 
the  budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower. 

All  of  the  expenditures  made  pursuant 
to  this  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation  bill  when  it  is 
finally  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  es.sen- 
tial.  and  I  urge  Its  adoption  bv  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia      I  yield 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  reco'rd,  can 
the  distinguished  Senator  indicate  what 
appropriation  bills  remain  in  the  House 
which  will,  of  course,  require  action  in 
the  Senate  subsequently? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  These  bills 
are  pending  in  the  AppropriaUons  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves- 
the  District  of  Columbia;  the  foreign  as- 
sistance;   military   construction;   public 

works;         State— Justice — Commerce 

judiciary— that  is  the  same  bill,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  knows,  he  being 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations— and  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1967. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  tliose  that  have 
not  been  enacted? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  In  addition 
there  are  Labor- HEW  and  the  Defense 
appropriations  bills  which  have  not  been 
enacted, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  I  was  bom  an 
optimist,  but  one  subject  makes  me  a 
pessimist,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of 
an  adjoun-unent  early  in  the  fall.  This 
appears  to  be  one  more  melancholy  mile- 
stone that  we  now  pass. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California 
knows,  I  try  to  look  on  the  bright  sid"  • 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  something  will 
transpire  that  will  enable  these  bills  to 
be  considered  at  &  somewhat  higher 
"■mpo  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  here  for  some  con- 
siderable time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  join  in  that  high  de- 
sire. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1284 > 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  IS.  3105'  to  authorize  certain 
con-^truction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  25.   1966.   Congres- 
sional Record,  pp.  20674-20686  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port was  signed  by  all  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  House. 

The  sum  total  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference  is  $1,005,842,000.  This 
amount  is  only  $30,115,000  above  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
$60,131,000  below  the  amount  of  the 
House-passed  bill,  which,  incidentaUy 
was  over  $14  million  above  the  budget 
The  action  of  the  conferees  resulted  in 
a  decrease  in  the  Departments  request  of 
$45,242,000. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  relatively 
small  Increase  over  the  amount  granted 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  position  pre- 
vailed In  most  instances.  In  consider- 
ing the  bill  originally,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  deny  those  items 
which  seemed  nonessential  or  that  could 
be  deferred  in  light  of  the  overwhelming 
demands  of  the  Southeast  Asian  situa- 
tion. Generally  these  denials  were 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  and  the  only 
major  Item  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
on  was  $3.8  million  for  a  hvper-velocity 
wind  tunnel  to  be  located  at  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory  at  White  Oak,  Md. 
Information  developed  subsequent  to  the 
Senate  hearings  conclusively  indicated 
that  this  project  is  essential  now  for  the 
furtherance  of  our  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram. 

The  balance  of  the  increase  above  the 
Senate  allowance  is  to  a  major  extent 
accounted  for  by  the  concurrence  in  cer- 
tain projects  added  by  the  House  above 
the  origiiral  budget  for  which  there  was 
proven  to  be  a  valid  current  requirement 
Principally  among  such  projects  were 
three  items  for  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  totaling  $2.5  million  needed 
now  to  insure  the  orderly  continuation  of 
the  construction  program  required  to 
accommodate  the  increase  in  the  cadet 
corps  authorized  by  the  Congress  some 
time  ago.  Approval  was  likewise  granted 
to  convert  the  furnaces  at  the  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base  and  Port  Richardson, 
Alaska,  to  permit  the  use  of  natural  gas 
rather  than  coal  as  at  present.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  these  two  projects  were  in- 
cluded by  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
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mihtary  construction  authorization  bill 
last  year.  They  were  approved  by  the 
House,  but  were  deleted  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  at  that  time  took  a  very 
strong  position  in  the  matter.  In  this 
regard  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
the  statement  of  the  managers  last  year: 

Since  there  has  heen  some  conflicting  ter  ti- 
mony  between  the  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  House  receded  on  this  matter  with  the 
understanding  that  these  projecu  would  be 
rcommended  in  next  ye,.r  s  military  con- 
struction authorlzitlon  bill,  unless  there  is 
stronc:  evidence  that  the  overall  economic 
effects  will  be  detrimental  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  conferees  Intend 
to  recommend  api^roval  to  the  respective 
committees  of  these  projects  in  next  year's 
rnlhtary  const.-uctlon  bill,  unless  theVe  is 
c:ear  and  convincir(g  evidence  presented  ih.it 
would  negate  such  a  position. 

Mr.  President,  no  such  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  the  committees  since 
that  time,  but,  to  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  coal  prices 
For  example,  the  coal  contract  for  fiscal 
year  1966  was  for  $11.66  per  ton.  and  the 
contract  entered  Into  this  past  June  for 
fiscal  year  1967  Is  for  $13.79  per  ton. 
In  hght  of  the  circumstances  the  con- 
ferees seem  to  have  little  choice  but  to 
approve  these  conversions,  but  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  conversion 
is  not  to  take  effect  until  the  expiratlcn 
of  the  current  coal  contract  on  June  30 
1967. 

Two  new  replacement  hospitals  which 
were  added  by  the  House  were  approved 
for  the  Na\-y  at  Chelsea.  Mass..  and  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  for  a  total  of  $16.1  million 
Both  structures  are  badly  needed  if  prop- 
er medical  .services  are  to  be  rendered 
to  our  mihtary  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents at  these  areas. 

Another  important  project  agreed  to 
was  an  aircraft  runway  for  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center  at  Tul- 
lahoma.  Tenn.  This  project  will  co.n 
$18  million.  It  was  denied  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  on  the  basis  that  it  re- 
quired further  study  to  insure  that  the 
requirement  was  a  valid  one  and  no.  the 
beeinning  of  a  major  airfield  that  mieht 
cost  many  times  the  amount  indicated. 
We  have  spent  vast  sums  developing  this 
important  test  center,  but  now  find  that 
lt5  test  capability  Is  severely  limited  by 
the  lack  of  access  thereto.  It  is  almost 
essential  that  such  complex  and  expen- 
sive engines  as  the  NASA  J -2  rocket  en- 
pine  be  transported  by  air.  The  damar'p 
or  loss  of  one  such  engine  through  sur- 
face transportation  methods  would  more 
than  justify  the  cost  of  the  airstrip.  As- 
surances have  been  given  that  there  is 
no  further  expansion  of  this  airstrip 
planned  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  two  proj- 
ects con.sidered  by  the  conferees  that 
were  rather  controversial.  The  first  was 
a  request  for  $3.3  million  hy  the  Army 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  facilities  at 
the  former  Biggs  Air  Force  Base  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  to  accommodate  the  east 
coast  branch  of  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  which  is  now  located  at  the 
Anacostia  Naval  Annex,  Washington. 
DC.  Although  this  project  was  approved 
by  the  Senate,  it  wa«  denied  by  the  Hou.sc. 
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August  29,  1960 


August  29,  1966 


There  was  a  divergence  of  opiiUon  as  to 
the  desirability  of  moving  the  Language 
Institute  from  the  Washington  area  and 
the  location  of  it  at  El  Paso,  Tex.    It  was 
agreed  to  defer  this  proposal  for  the  pres- 
ent and  section  614  was  added  in  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  to  further 
study  the  matter  and  report  his  findings 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the   House    and    the   Senate    within    6 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
Next   was  the  action  of  the  House  in 
including  $11,332,000  above  the  budget 
for  the  removal  of  four  old  wooden  piers 
at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
construction  of  three  new  piers.     Con- 
siderable doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  scope 
and    type    of    improvements    actually 
needed  at  this  shipyard  and.  the  item  was 
denied.    A  further  study  of  this  matter 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
and  directed  in  section  614  of  the  general 
provisions  to  which  I  referred  earlier 

This  year's  bill  contained  no  request 
for  new  units  of  family  housing  and  the 
8  500  units  authorized  and  funded  last 
year  have  been  deferred  indefinitely  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  Defense.     To  offset  this 
lack  of  new  housing  starts,  the  Depart- 
ment this  year  requested  authority  to 
lease  6.075  units  of  family  housing  on  a 
temporary  basis  in  addition  to  7,000  units 
for    which    authority    currently    exists. 
While  the  Senate  was  not  impressed  with 
this  program,  additional  authority  was 
granted  by  the  Senate  to  lease  2,400  ad- 
ditional units  in  areas  where  it  was  be- 
lieved this  program  might  be  effective. 
The  House  denied  any  additional  author- 
ity believing  that  leased  housing  is  no 
substitute  for  new  construction  and  be- 
cause the  Department  has  not  used  all 
of  the  current  authority  of  7.000  units 
available   to   them.    The  conferees  did 
agree,  however,  to  authorize  500   new 
imlts  in  Hawaii  where  an  acute  militaiy 
family  housing  shortage  exists. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
in  section  611  of  title  VI  of  the  House- 
passed  bin  which  concerns  the  future  of 
that  portion  of  the  BoUing-Anacostia 
complex  in  Washington.  D.C..  that  may 
eventually  be  declared  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  to 
be  recalled  that  a  provision  was  included 
in  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  last  year  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  all  the  land  com- 
prising this  complex  will  be  required  for 
military  purposes  within  the  foreseeable 
future  and  should  be  retained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  such  use  and 
precluded  the  holding  agency  from  dis- 
posing of  any  portion  of  it  prior  to  July  1. 
1967. 

The  provision  included  by  the  House 
this  year  would  continue  this  restriction 
to  July  1,  1972.  but  would  permit  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  enter  into  a 
5*year  leasing  arrangement  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  operate  the 
runways  and  related  facilities  for  gen- 
eral aviation  purposes.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees were  In  general  agreement  that 
the  land  should  be  retained  in  the  mili- 
tary inventory  for  a  reasonable  time  to 
permit  appropriate  studies  concerning 
military  and  other  governmental  agency 
facility  requirements  in  the  Washington 


area.  They  were  likewise  generally  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  this  complex  for 
aviation  purposes  for  obvious  reasons. 
Flight  activities  were  discontinued  at 
these  bases  several  years  ago  due  to  the 
dangerous  air  congestion  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  National  Airport.  Many  of  us  in 
this  body  were  instrumental  in  having 
flying  removed  from  this  complex.  Cer- 
tainly, air  congestion  has  not  improved 
in  the  Washington  area  in  the  inter- 
vening period.  The  conferees  agreed 
upon  a  retention  date  of  December  31, 
1970,  and  to  periait  the  leasing  of  this 
property  for  aviation  purposes  only  if 
the  President  so  directs. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  I  have 
fairly  summarized  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  feel  confident 
that  the  construction  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  find  the  Defense  agen- 
cies have  bren  adequately  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1967  within  the  bounds  of 
the  au.'^tere  budfjet  lequesled  by  the  De- 
partment of  DeftT-se. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  highly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  the  fiiie  work  he  has  done  on  the  mili- 
tary con.st ruction  authorization  bill.  It 
Is  a  hard  job.  Sometimes  it  is  a  thank- 
less job.  He  and  his  subcommittee  and 
staff  have  renderfd  fine  services. 

Mr.  MONROHEY.  Mr.  President. 
till'  bill.  S.  3105.  Which  is  now  complet- 
ing its  way  throufrh  the  legislative  proc- 
ess has  been  giver  expert  attention  here 
in  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  express 
both  gratitude  and  admiration  to  the 
distiniiuished  jui^or  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  I  Mr.  Jack$onI.  the  Senator  from 
Mis.si.'^sippi  IMr.  Ste.nnisI,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  confei-ence  com- 
mittee who  so  ably  represented  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  nrccssarily  complex  negotia- 
tions in  confeierce  committee  on  this 
measure. 

This  legislative  enactment  each  year 
requires  hundreds  of  hours  of  tedious  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  Senators  and 
Membei-s  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Involved  tn  it  are  the  long-range 
plans  of  our  military  services  affecting 
the  efficiency  of  lirairiintc  and  combat  op- 
erations as  much  as  a  decade  ahead. 
Only  through  tirele.ss  study  and  exami- 
nation are  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  able  to  put  together 
this  lesi.'j'.p.tion  In  a  manner  that  will 
enable  our  fighting  men  to  cany  out 
their  duties  in  thr  years  ahead. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  over 
the  years  In  item.'^  of  militar>-  construc- 
tion for  bases  within  Oklahoma.  All  of 
the  services  have  outstanding  operations 
in  Oklahoma.  Port  Sill  is  tlie  Army's 
great  missile  and  artillei-y  training  cen- 
ter. At  McAlester,  Okla.,  the  Navy  has  a 
\1tal  ammunition  depot.  The  Strategic 
Air  Command  has  key  facilities  at  Altus 
and  Clinton-Sharman.  Okla.,  and  the  Air 
Training  Commend  an  effective  center 
at  Vance  AFB,  aiid,  Okla. 

In  S.  3105  this  year.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  long-range  Air 
Force  Military  Airlift  Command  items 
for  Tinker   Air   Force  Base,   Oklahoma 


City.  The  MAC  training  at  Tinker  Ls 
being  accomplished  at  greatly  reduced 
costs  to  the  taxpayer  because  of  the 
availability  at  Tinker  of  certain  facllltie.-^ 
shared  with  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand. The  military  airlift  training  mis- 
sion is  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
tant to  our  overall  military  strength,  but 
it  can  be  conducted  best  in  conjunction 
with  other  activities  at  a  large  center 
such  as  Tinker  AFB. 

S.  3105  authorizes  maintenance  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  utiUties  for  Tink- 
er AFB  in  the  amount  of  $2,615,000 
However,  the  bill  as  reported  from  con- 
ference committee  does  not  include  one 
item  for  Tinker  AFB  which  the  Air  Force 
requested,  and  which  eventually  will  be 
needed  for  the  safety  and  effectiveness, 
of  this  great  facility  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  airlift  and  logistics.  I  refer  to 
an  Air  Force  request  for  authorization 
of  a  maintenance  dock  fuel  system  in  the 
amount  of  $428,000. 

The  Senate  had  approved  this  item 
Senators  had  recognized  the  economy  y.\ 
the  location  of  this  facility  in  a  relatively 
low-density  traffic  center  midway  be- 
tween the  great  airlift  bases  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts.  Such  a  facility 
will  enable  our  huge  new  airlift  ma- 
chines, including  the  C-5A  and  the  747 
Logair.  and  the  C-141  which  is  already 
operating,  to  be  used  most  efficiently  fo: 
both  training  and  logistical  purposes. 

Without  adequate  safeguards  in  re- 
pairing and  fueling  these  large  aircraft 
the  Air  Force  would  risk  both  humat^ 
lives  and  many,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  regret  the  omission  by  the  Hou.^e 
of  the  maintenance  dock  fuel  system, 
therefore,  not  because  of  any  provincial 
or  local  interest  that  might  appear  to  be 
a  factor,  but  because  the  Air  Force  ob- 
viously will  need  such  facilities  at  key 
logistical  centers  across  the  Nation  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  train- 
ing mission  which  Is  now  functioning  so 
well  at  Tinker. 

Again,  let  me  compliment  the  Senators 
who  worked  on  this  bill,  and  have  done 
so  much  to  iron  out  the  major  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  work  they  have 
done  to  trim  out  the  fat  and  to  see  that 
every  defense  dollar  goes  a  maximum 
distance.  The  compromises  they  have 
effected  with  the  House  on  certain  key 
items  will  not  completely  satisfy  anyone 
but  I  know  how  hard  they  have  worked 
and  how  much  better  this  lesislatior. 
serves  the  Nation  as  a  result.  I  believe 
they  have  met  the  most  crucial  deniar.ds 
that  exist  in  the  construction  area,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  and  I  am  confident 
that  those  exceptions  will  receive  high- 
est priority  in  the  future.  The  confer- 
ence report  should  be  approved. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senat.a- 
from    Washington   for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.-^h 
to  say.  with  reference  to  the  Tinker  .'^:r 
Force  Base  item,  that,  as  I  Indicated  ir. 
my  statement,  this  Is  a  very  austere 
budget.  The  Air  FVsrce  has  assured  me 
personally  that  they  will  be  able  to  carrj- 
out  their  mission  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base  despite  the  deletion  of  the  item  of 
the  dock  in  the  sum  of  $428,000.  I  hope 
that  at  a  later  time  these  funds  will  bi' 


made  available.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  Air  Force  has  indicated  that 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  their  require- 
ments at  Tinker.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  like  to  be  aware 
of  that  assuraroce. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
for  his  interest  in  this  matter,  and  the 
information  he  lias  given 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  THtrauoND]  who  ably  assisted  as 
ft  ell  as  all  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  reaching  the  agreement  rep- 
resented by  the  conference  report  which 
we  submit  today. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  as 
rankmg  minority  member  on  the  confer- 
ence, I  wish  to  say  I  think  we  have  a  good 
bill.   It  is  not  everything  that  the  Senate 
wanted,  and  it  Is  not  everything  that  the 
House  wanted ;  but  we  were  able  to  rec- 
oncile our  differences,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  vital  or  key  matter  of  great 
miportance     that     has     been     omitted 
There  were  some  additional  things  that  I 
pcisonally  would  like  to  have  seen  in- 
cluded as  I  am  sure  other  Senators  would 
have,  but  I  feel  that  this  is  a  constructive 
bill,  and  I  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  for  the  splendid  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  the  hearings 
in  the  Senate  on  this  military  construc- 
tion bill,  and  also  commend  him  for  the 
exemplary  manner  in  which  he  pre.slded 
over  the  conference  as  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Again  I  say.  I  feel  that  we  have  a  very 
fine  bill,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  the  report  promptly. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  hke  to  sav 
before  I  conclude  that  we  have  a  most 
able  member  of  the  Senate  staff  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  handled 
he  details  of  this  matter.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  able  staff  members  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact;  and  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Gordon 
Nease  for  the  magnificent  work  he  did 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, while  we  are  considering  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  militaiY  construc- 
tion authorization  bill,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senate  view  did 
not  prevail  with  regard  to  the  future  use 
01  Bolling-Anacostia  Airfield. 

Some  compromise  with  the  House  ver- 
^on  has,  however,  been  achieved.  The 
House  proposed  5-ycar  extension  of  the 
freeze  on  Bolling-Anacostia  has  been  re- 
duced to  3>2  years.  Possible  use  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  been  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President 

JJ^^  ^°^^^"J  *^^  ^^^  Congress  will 
carefully  reevaluate  tliis  position  during 
the  next  session,  ^y  that  time,  we  will 
t!nn  nii.  °"^  possession  the  results  of  a 
J400.000  study  which  Congress  previ- 
ously authorized  to  determine  the  best 
future  use  of  the  452  acres  for  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  indicated  it 
has  no  use. 

The  area  which  this  congressional 
f.eeze  wUl  affect  includes  the  sites  for 
new  public  schools  which  would  serve  the 
dependents  of  military  personnel  who 
w  ^  moving  Into  housing  at  Boiling 
later  this  year. 
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♦K^o  Apartment  of  Defense  estimates 
that  2.500  children  wUl  live  in  the  new 
military  housing— i  ,600  will  be  of  school 
age.  These  chUdren  will  have  to  be 
bused  out  of  Boiling  to  neighboring  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  on  the  Anacostia 
plateau  and  Anacostia  High  School.  All 
of  these  schools  are  already  desperately 
overcrowded.  Area  14— the  school  dis- 
trict affected— Is  already  over  700  seats 
short  for  this  fall,  and  this  is  not  count- 
ing any  of  the  children  from  militaii- 
housing.  ■* 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  this  situation  and 
take  immediate  steps— including  emer- 
gency legislation  If  required— to  correct 
this  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  as  I 
said  m  my  remarks  when  we  had  the 
militai-y  construcUon  biU  before  the 
Senate  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  the 
product  of  the  unanimous  effort  of  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  It  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
members  of  the  Subcommutee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  serve  in  this 
body  know  that  without  a  high  degree  of 
professionalism  from  the  staff  it  is  not 
possi^ble  to  do  the  work  that  we  must  do 
m  the  Senate.  I  must  agree,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  men- 
tioned, that  Gordon  Nease  is  an  out- 
standing professional  member  of  the 
staff.  Without  his  invaluable  assist- 
ance, it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
us  to  get  the  work  done  the  way  we  did 
during  the  time  avaUable  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  BERNARD  A 

SCHRIEVER 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  on 
Wednesday,  August  31,  after  some  33 
years  of  active  militarj'  duty.  Gen.  Bern- 
ard A.  Schriever,  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  will  retire 
from  active  Air  Force  service. 

General  Schriever  Is  known  around 
the  world,  to  friend  and  foe,  as  the  prin- 
cipal mlhtary  architect  of  tiie  U  S  mis- 
sile arsenal  that  has  helped  keep  the 
peace  In  this  dangerous  era.  As  a  mili- 
tary planner  and  manager  of  unparal- 
leled skill,  he  has  written  bold  new  chap- 
ters in  American  military  history  and 
created  patterns  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  huge  technological  programs 
that  have  strongly  influenced  our  na- 
tional life.  Nor  have  his  skilLs  served 
only  militarj'  purposes.  They  have  also 
been  vigorously  applied  in  the  advance 
of  our  Nation  s  great  civilian  space  effort. 

Long  before  sputnik.  General  Schriever 
recognized— and  stated  publlclv— that 
the  Thors  and  Atlases  and  their  succes- 
sor boosters  being  developed  for  military 
use  could  provide  the  basic  thrust  for  a 
large-scale  space  effort.  We  have  seen, 
in  the  past  several  years,  those  predic- 
tions come  true.  And  thanks  to  the  co- 
oi>eration  between  General  Schriever  and 
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his  Air  Force  missllry  team  and  the 
engineers,  scientists,  and  administrators 
of  the  Nation's  clvihan  space  agency  otu- 
countr>'s  statue  as  a  space  power"  has 
been  assured. 

I  have  known  General  Schriever  for 
many  years,  and  am  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  c»U  attention  to  his  many 
contributions  to  his  country  and  to  wish 
him  well  in  his  future  endeavors. 

'Beiiny  "  Schriever  is  a  man  of  re- 
markable vision.  He  truly  believes,  and 
I  Quote  lum,  that— 

The  future  Is  always  decided  by  those  who 
put  iheir  IniaginaUoiiE  to  work,  who  chal- 
lenge the  unknown,  and  who  are  not  afraid 
to  risk  failure. 

Many     of     us     remember     General 
Schriever  as  a  yoimg  colonel,  pounding 
the  halls  of  the  Pentagon  in  behalf  of  his 
faith  that  modern  missllry  needed  to  be 
introduced  Into  the  UJB.  deterrent  arse- 
nal   We  know  that  this  soft-spoken  but 
determined  Air  Force  officer  was  willin" 
to  stake  his  very  career  and  reputation  on 
proving  that  he  and  his  colleagues  knew 
w_hat   they   were   talking   about — despite 
the  doubts  of  more  celebrated  defen<=e 
scientists  and  military  leaders      A  few 
years  later,  after  the  Soviet  Union  had 
jolted  the  world  with  demonstrations  of 
intercontinental  missllry  and  space  satel- 
lites, it  was  the  calm  and  well-justified 
confidence  of  General  Schriever.  even  in 
the  face  of  early  American  failui-es  that 
American     ingenuity     and     persistence 
would  overcome  the  technical  troubles  we 
were  encountering,    it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  today's  overwhelming  U  S 
strategic  superiority  is  the  product    in 
great  part,  of  tlie  labors  of  Bernard  \ 
Schriever. 

General  Schrieaer  today  calk  for  con- 
tinued U.S.  emphasis  on  superiority- 
superiority  in  the  never-ending  techno- 
logical competition  between  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  totalitarianism.  We  will  do 
well  to  heed  his  warnings. 

General  Schriever's  modest  beginnings 
as  an  immigrant  boy  from  Germany 
raised  in  the  free  air  of  San  Antonio,  a 
city  proud  of  its  traditions  as  the  "West 
Point  of  the  Air."  are  well  known. 

But  it  was  in  California,  at  March 
Field,  that  the  future  genei'al  was  to  meet 
the  military  leader  whose  example  he 
followed  in  so  many  ways.  It  was  at 
March  Field  that  young  Lieutenant 
Schriever  served  under  then  Lt.  Col.  H. 
"Hap"  Arnold,  the  founder  of  the  modem 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Like  General  Arnold. 
General  Schriever  has  always  looked  to 
the  futui-e  and  has  seen  technology— in- 
telligently and  imaginatively  used— as 
the  key  to  aerospace  power.  General 
Arnold  is  credited  with  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  the  aerospace  age  throueh 
the  enlistment  of  such  great  scientific 
minds  a--?  Theodore  -von  Karman.  who 
headed  Uie  task  force  that  produced  the 
crucial  postwar  airpower  report  called 
Toward  New  Horizons."  So,  too.  has 
General  Schriever  enlisted  the  best  tech- 
nological minds  of  today  in  the  projection 
of  the  aerospace  world  of  tomorrow. 

Tlianks  to  Greneral  Schriever's  Project 
Forecast  effort,  completed  in  1964.  we  al- 
ready have  a  viable  vision  of  the  tecli- 
nological  potential  of  the  decade  ahead. 
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Project  Forecast  is  already  paying  off  In 
terms  of  at  least  two  major  advances  that 
promise  to  revolutionize  aeronautics, 
both  military  and  commercial.  One  is 
the  new.  lightweight,  high-strength  com- 
posite materials  made  of  such  substance 
as  boron  fibers,  which  have  a  strengta- 
to-weight  ratio  as  high  as  eight  tiroes 
greater  than  present-day  materials.  An- 
other Is  the  new  developments  in  bound- 
ary-layer control,  which  will  make  future 
aircraft  much  more  efficient  in  terms  of 
range  and  fuel  consumption. 

Throughout  his  Air  Force  career,  Gtn- 
eral  Schriever  has  looked  to  the  future, 
and  clearly  beyond  the  mere  technologi- 
cal aspects  of  his  work.  He  has  seen  and 
continues  to  see  the  great  interdepend- 
ence of  technology,  politics,  and  power. 
Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  speech  by 
the  general  to  the  18th  Annual  ConcUive 
of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  Air  Force 
ROTC  Cadets,  held  at  Dallas  in  April 
1966.  There  he  talked  eloquently  to 
young  people  of  these  great  questions  of 
our  time. 
He  said : 

As  It  turns  out  even  the  most  fantauic 
thinking  thirty  years  ago  has  proved  to  be 
very  conservative.  We  have  already  flown 
planes  like  the  SR-71  at  speeds  greater  than 
Mach  3  for  extended  periods.  The  experi- 
mental X-15  has  flown  at  Mach  6  and 
reached  altitudes  of  over  Hfty  miles.  Our 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  have  ranges  of 
from  6.000  to  9.000  miles.  And  oiu-  Mercury 
and  Gemini  astronauts  have  sped  through 
space  for  extended  periods  at  speeds  better 
than  17.000  miles  per  hour.  With  the  Al>ollo 
programs  we  are  not  too  many  years  t,v.ny 
from  landing  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Of  course,  we  can  point  to  equal  progress 
In  other  areas.  It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  many 
of  the  things  we  take  for  granted  today  were 
not  available  as  recently  as  thirty  years  ago. 
A  smaU  sample  of  obvious  examples  would 
include  television,  air  conditioning,  comput- 
ers, radars,  atomic  energy,  a  host  of  medical 
techniques  and  vaccines  to  prolong  life  and 
virtually  eliminate  diseases  such  as  polio. 
and.  of  course,  an  array  of  systems  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Why  shouldn't  we  be  actively  working  for 
even  greater  advances  In  the  future?  If  you 
let  your  Imagination  go  for  a  moment  you 
may  see  the  possible  changes  that  the  next 
thirty  years  could  bring  to  your  lives.  For 
example,  you  might  be  able  to  fly  half  way 
around  the  world  In  advanced  aircraft  at 
half  to  a  quarter  of  the  present  cost  and  at  as 
much  as  ten  times  the  speed.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  time  we  are  experimenting  with  air- 
craft designs  and  engines  that  give  speeds 
of  Mach  5  to  6,  and  we  can  foresee  aircraft 
speeds  as  high  as  Mach  10  to  12. 

Your  Imagination  should  quickly  open  to 
poeBlbllltles  to  you.  .  .  .  The  world  has  an 
ample  supply  of  people  who  can  always  come 
up  With  a  dozen  good  reasons  why  a  new 
idea  will  not  work  and  should  not  be  tried, 
but  the  people  who  produce  progress  are  a 
breed  apart.  They  have  the  Imagination,  the 
courage,  and  the  persistence  to  find  solu- 
tions Instead  of  merely  discussing  the 
problem.  .  .  . 

But  there  are  dangers  ahead,  as  well  as 
opportunities.  The  present  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia  makes  that  quite  clear.  The 
enemy  there  Is  a  ruthless,  aggressive,  well- 
organized  group  of  people  whose  Ideas  about 
the  future  are  very  different  frcwn  ours. 
They  claim  to  be  working  for  progress,  but 
In  actual  fact  they  are  imposing  the  cruelty 
and  slavery  of  a  barbaric  past.  They  are 
taking  mankind  backward,  not  forward.  .  .  . 
It  Is  morally  wrong  to  think  that  people 
In  faraway  lands,  whom  we  do  not  know  well. 


should  be  sacrificed  to  aggression  simply  be- 
cause It  seems  the  easiest  course  flt  the  mo- 
ment. Riither.  we  should  help  them  solve 
their  problems,  and  our  nation  Is  doing  this 
In  many  parts  of  the  world.   .  .  ■ 

We  cannot  afford  to  get  satisfied.  We  need 
to  keep  constantly  alert  for  new  ways  to  help 
others  conquer  Ignorance,  hunger  and  dis- 
ease, and  to  bring  tmr  convictions  to  the 
world. 


General  Schriever  told  the  cadets: 
We  must  also  reaognlze  that  us  long  as 
the  thre.1t  of  aggreaeion  against  free  people 
persists,  we  will  ne«d  to  maintain  superior 
military  strength  to  counter  It.  Thus,  we 
have  a  double  respoasiblllty  not  only  to  stem 
the  tide  of  aggression  but  also  to  a.sslst  peo- 
ples with  social  an*  economic  problems  to 
build  sound  societies. 

General  Schrieijer.  on  that  occasion, 
also  had  some  important  things  to  say 
about  the  so-callefl  "military  mind." 

The  General  tolfl  the  cadets— 

Now  there  is  a  tirtd  old  line  that  has  been 
around  for  years  tlipt  military  people  aren't 
supposed  to  think.  .  .  .  This  Idea  seems  to 
be  assioclated  with  .««mething  that  people  call 
the  'military  nV.nd,'  This  Is  far  from  an 
accurate  appreciation  of  what  the  military 
Involves 


Mr  THURMOND.    I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  "Washington 
concerning  General   Schriever.     I  have 
known    General    Schriever   for    a    long 
number  of  years.    He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  armed  services.     He  is  a  com- 
paratively youns  man,  and  I  deeply  re- 
gret to  see  him  retire.    At  the  same  time, 
we  are  grateful  for  the  magnificent  ser\'- 
ices  he  has  rendered  to  our  Nation  as  an 
officer  in  our  Air  Force,  and  for  the  work 
he  has  done  in  re.^earch  and  development 
and  \arious  other  capacities  in  which  he 
lias  sei-ved  our  Wation. 
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First  of  all  the  lilUtary  man  is  a  profes- 
sioiia'.  m.i:i,  like  tha  doctor,  lawyer,  or  teach- 
er. In  common  wtth  other  professions  the 
mlUtarv  has  demanding  standards  for  en- 
trance and  continued  practice.  Military  men 
have  a  strong  sens©  of  cohesion,  of  Joining  a 
common  task,  and  t  long  tradition  of  public 
service.  .  .  . 

The  fact  Is  that  the  so-called  "military 
mind'  differ.,  fro.m,  say.  the  "medical  mind." 
the  ■legal  mind."  of  the  "scientific  mind."  in 
only  one  import-^nt  respect.  The  difference 
Is  simply  a  thoro\i|h  knowledge  of  military 
requirements  and  professional  techniques. 
These  range  from  skills  In  actual  combat 
operations  to  military  intelligence,  planning, 
research.  aevelopm»nt.  and  procurement.  .  .  . 
I  think  it  is  obvlcus  to  anyone  who  thinks 
about  it  that  the  military— as  all  profes- 
sions— is  made  up  of  people  with  a  wide 
range  of  backgrounds,  attitudes,  and  prefer- 
ences. Some  think  very  deeply  on  many  mat- 
ters; others  tend  to  specialize  perhaps  even 
more  deeply  in  on»  area.  They  certainly  do 
not  think  alike  on  all  matters.  All  you  need 
is  to  do  Is  sit  In  on  a  staff  meeting  to  see 
how  differently  military  people  can  think. 

General  Schriever  is  a  military  man 
who  has  not  only  thought  deeply  but  has 
also  perfoiToed  brilliantly.  I  know  that 
the  Members  of  this  l)ody  will  join  me  in 
extending  to  him  our  and  the  Nation's 
gratitude  for  his  long  public  sei-vice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  statement  about  General 
Schriever.  I  would  comment  more  at 
this  time,  but  in  the  morning  hour  this 
morning  I  had  something  to  say  about 
his  retirement.  I  want  to  add  to  what 
I  said  that  it  is  tragic,  to  me  at  least, 
that  the  militarj  will  lose  the  services  of 
this  general,  who  has  such  a  fine  mind. 

Mr.  JACKSOlt.  I  fuhy  share  my  col- 
league's statement.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
loss. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 


FOfiD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OP  1966 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  14929)  to  promote  in- 
ternational trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition to  further  economic  development, 
and  for  other  pui-poses. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  first  of  all  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chainnan  of  oui 
committee,  not  only  for  his  remarks  here 
today  in  explanation  of  the  bill,  but  also 
for  the  patience  and  devotion  that  he 
gave  to  this  matter  during  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  committee. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  while  this  Con- 
gress will  pass  many  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  before  this  session  comes  to 
a  close,  no  single  bill  will  pass  in  1966 
which  has  greater  significance  than  the 
Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966. 

The  bill  directs  that  our  country  shall 
continue  the  war  against  hunger  around 
the  world.    In  a  sense,  it  is  an  escalation 
of  what  we  have  called  the  most  im- 
portant war  of  our  time— the  war  agamst 
want.    More  than  half  the  people  of  the 
world  today  are  undernourished.   Recent 
reports  from  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Orsanization  of  the  United  Nations  tell 
us  that  while  food  production  is  increa.s- 
ing  in  absolute  tenns  around  the  world,  it 
is  not  increasing  as  fast  as  population 
growth.    Col^sequently  less  food  per  poi- 
son is  being  produced  in  the  world  tod:'.y 
than  was  the  case  10  years  ago.    We  aie 
at  present  losing  the  race  between  food 
and  people.    That  is  why  this  bUl,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  congressional  act,  pro- 
vides specific  authority  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  poulatlon  growth  by  giving 
the  administrators  of  the  program  a'J- 
thority  to  use  a  part  of  the  currencies 
that  are  generated  through  concessional 
sales  to  assist  countries  in  bringing  their 
population    more    Into    line    with    their 
food-producing  capacities. 

As  matters  now  stand,  some  3  million 
children  are  dying  every  year  either  di- 
rectly as  a  result  of  malnutrition,  from 
diseases  that  are  contracted  because  of 
malnutrition,  or  from  illnesses  that 
prove  fatal  because  the  youngsters 
affected  are  undernourished.  In  addi- 
tion, millions  suffer  permanent  damage 
to  their  mental  and  physical  health  in 
the  early  foi-mative  years  of  their  live; 
because  of  improper  diets.  We  have 
over  $100  billion  in  assistance  efforts 
abroad  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
I  suspect  that  a  large  proportion  of  that 
money  has  not  had  the  results  we  had 
hoped   it   would   have   because  of   the 


lethargy,  the  weakness,  and  the  illness 
of  many  of  the  people  whom  we  have 
tried  to  assist. 

We  know  that  the  world  population 
problem  that  faces  us  today  will  become 
more  severe  before  we  see  any  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween increasing  food  production  and 
population  growth.  According  to  testi- 
mony given  before  our  committee  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we  are  faced 
with  the  very  real  possibility  that  popu- 
lation will  outi-un  the  worlds  capacity  to 
produce  food  by  the  year  1985  unless  very 
substantial  efforts  are  made,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  our  own  countiT.  but,  even 
more  significantly,  on  the  part  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  to  increase  food 
production.  The  food  and  population 
crisis  which  confronts  us  will  require,  if 
we  are  to  avert  adjustment  by  violent 
means,  better  planning  and  better  pro- 
duction in  both  the  underdeveloped  and 
the  developed  countries.  It  will  require 
much  more  efficient  use  of  our  own  pro- 
ductive resources. 

I  think  the  pending  bill  is  a  long  ."^tep 
in  the  direction  of  marshalling  our  food 
production  resources  to  meet  the  crisis 
we  confront. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
FuLBRiGHTl,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Poreien  Relation.s. 
asked  a  few  minutes  earlier  why  we  do 
not  end  the  food-for-peace  program  now 
Uiat  our  surpluses  are  gone. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  quite 
clear.  If  we  were  to  end  the  program 
because  our  own  surpluses  have  been 
utilized  overseas,  we  would  find  ourselves 
sitting  on  top  of  60  million  acres  of  idle 
land  and  watching  millions  of  people 
starve  to  death  while  we  pav  our  farm- 
ers something  over  $1.6  billion  a  year 
not  to  produce  on  this  idle  land. 

Tlie  lost  production  could  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  stan-ation 
for  millions  of  people.  Beyond  that,  it 
does  not  make  economic  sense  for  the 
ta.\payers  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pend something  over  $1.6  billion  a  year 
to  pay  farmers  not  to  produce  when,  if 
we  would  invest  that  money  in  purchas- 
ing commodities  that  could  be  grown  on 
those  idle  acres,  we  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  ending  the  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition around  the  world. 

The  pending  bill  authorizes  a  total  of 
$2  5  billion  each  year  for  the  war  against 
want.  We  could  purchase  the  output  of 
most  of  our  presently  idle  60  million 
acres  for  $2,5  billion  at  current  market 
pnce.'=.  By  adding  only  $900  miUion  to 
the  $1.6  billion  that  we  are  now  paying 
the  farmers  not  to  produce,  we  could 
purchase  the  output  of  now  idle  acres 
and  use  it  to  reduce  hunger  in  the  world, 
and  to  stimulate  economic  and  agricul- 
tural development  in  many  of  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  put 
a  price  tag  on  that  kind  of  achievement. 
.'\side  fi-om  the  enormous  moral  gain  it 
^^ould  mean,  one  can  only  guess  at  the 
contribution  it  wotild  make  to  ending 
the  tension,  resentment  and  fi-ustration 
that  frequently  erupt  into  violent  con- 
flicts which  result  in  far  greatei-  cost  to 
us  in  indirect  ways. 
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Inevitably,  the  Malthusian  checks- 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine— will  bal- 
ance food  and  population  imless  the 
membeis  of  our  race  bring  about  an 
equilibrium  by  more  inteUigent  means. 

We  have  this  year  provided  10  million 
tons  of  food  to  India,  a  nation  of  432 
million  people  lying  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  She  is  struggling  against  un- 
derdevelopment and  drought  to  keep  a 
famine  from  wrecking  her  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  stable,  free,  and  democratic 
government.  India's  population  is 
headed  toward  1.223  million  in  the  year 
2000.  Because  of  her  stiategic  geo- 
graphic position  and  her  struggle  to  es- 
tablish a  free  government,  she  is  a  prime 
example,  but  only  an  example,  of  the 
worldwide  situation  with  which  man- 
kind is  faced. 

Our  agricultural  technology  continues 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  land. 
With  a  serious  development  effort,  the 
world's  present  population  plus  some 
gi'owth  can  be  sustained.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  this  planet  can 
siistain  the  enormous  population  which 
is  now  ahead.  With  our  utmost  effort, 
it  will  take  a  generation  or  two  to  reach 
anything  approaching  stability. 

The  food  and  population  crisis  which 
confronts  us  will  require,  if  we  are  to 
avert  adjustment  by  the  violent  means 
that  nature  will  impose  upon  us,  both 
family  planning  and  a  great  effort  to 
maximize  production  on  all  of  the  limited 
agricultural  lands  of  the  globe. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  step  toward 
meeting  mans  dilemma  on  both  fronts. 
Through  its  enactment,  we  will  go  be- 
yond the  surplus  disposal  program  of 
food  assistance  authorized  and  cari'ied 
on  under  the  original  Public  Law  480  and 
authorize  the  planned  use  of  our  food 
pi-oduction  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  less  developed  countiies  while 
they  are  developing  their  own  resources. 
Congress  will  authorize  for  the  first  time 
assistance  for  family  planning— popula- 
tion control. 

We  are  taking  the  step  from  offering 
the  left-overs  from  our  own  table,  what- 
ever they  might  happen  to  be.  to  the  pro- 
duction and  provision  of  foods,  on  a 
grant  or  concessional  sale  basis,  to  those 
countries  ready  to  help  themselves.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  like  this  by  my  country 
for  a  good  many  years.  I  am  proud  of 
our  iccord  of  humanitarianism  and  giv- 
ing  in  emergency  situations  around  the 
eaith.  We  have  always  responded  liber- 
ally when  a  catastrophe,  an  earthquake, 
a  flood,  drought,  and  famine,  or  war, 
have  disrupted  food  supplies  and  threat- 
ened unusual  human  misery  and  deaths. 
This  bill  carries  our  humanitarianism, 
as  a  nation,  further  than  we  have  ever 
gone  before.  We  aie  dedicating  a  part 
of  the  goods  and  productive  resources  of 
our  affluent  society  to  end  the  greater 
catastrophe— the  less  visible,  continuing 
want  and  malnutrition  in  the  world 
which  biing.s  on  ill-health,  lethaigj-.  and 
-stagnation— a  tragic  cycle  fiom  "which 
many  peoples  are  ujiable  to  escape  with- 
out assistance. 

I  have  discus.sed  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation before  here  in  the  Senate.  Fol- 
lowing the  publication  in  1964  of  mv  book. 


"War  Against  Want,"  which  grew  out  of 
my  experiences  as  food-for-peace  direc- 
tor under  President  John  F.  Kermedv  I 
proposed  in  June  1965,  an  International 
Food  and  Nutrition  Act.  The  bill  was 
the  legislative  embodiment  of  a  10-point 
progi-am  to  cloee  the  world  food  gap  con- 
tained in  my  book.  It  proposed  that  we 
produce  and  provide  food  to  supplement 
the  diets  of  the  half  of  the  worlds  popu- 
lation suffci-ing  from  malnutrition  that 
we  teach  them  how  to  produce,  help 
them  build  and  acquire  processing  and 
distribution  facilities,  including  even  a 
farmer-to-farmer  corps  such  as  is  au- 
thorized in  the  legislation  before  us. 

Last  September,  I  again  discussed  the 
ui-gency  of  a  declaration  of  a  war  agamst 
want,  "the  most  important  war, '  describ- 
ing the  food  and  population  problem 
which  the  woild  confronts  as  the  most 
challenging  cifcis  mankind  wUl  face  for 
the  rest  of  this  centur>'. 

A  very  great  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  this  crisis  in  man's  history 
has  been  made  during  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  pioblem,  Mr.  President, 
by  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Congi-Essman  Harold  Cooley. 
were  an  example  of  committee  work  at 
its  best.  The  committee  held  6  weeks  of 
hearings  and  called  in  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  this  Nation  in  the  fields 
of  population,  nutrition,  agriculture,  and 
economics.  They  came  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Goveriiment,  from  our 
great  universities,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, the  Ford  Foundation,  fai'm  orga- 
nizations, industry,  and  from  chuich 
groups.  ~~ 

Chairman  Cooley  and  his  colleagues 
and  staff  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
those  hearings,  and  for  the  splendid  re- 
port which  the  committee  made  to  the 
House  on  H  R.  14929,  the  bill  before  us 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  committee. 

Senator  Allen  Ellender,  my  own 
chairman,  is  eqoally  entitled  to  our  com- 
mendation. While  our  hearings,  in  view 
of  the  splendid  House  record,  were  le.ss 
extensive,  they  further  developed  the 
need  reflected  in  the  House  record. 
Since  thes^e  hearings.  Senator  Ellender 
has  given  hours,  days,  and  weeks  to 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  an  effort  to  per- 
fect it.  Some  of  us  were  startled  by  liis 
beginning  proposal  to  limit  U.S.  exports 
under  the  law  to  surpluses,  and  equally 
pleased  the  other  day  when  he  smilinglv 
withdrew  it.  a.<;  he  had  previouslv  indi- 
cated he  would.  In  view  of  other  modfica- 
tionsof  thebill. 

Tlie  bill  has  been  strengthened  in  sev- 
eral respects  in  the  Senate  committee. 
There  remain  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
I  would  wiiie  differently  if  the  task  were 
mine  alone,  I  would  shift  it  in  several 
respects  back  to  the  provisions  which 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  recommended 
and  Secrpiai->-  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
has  very  ably  aiid  effectively  advocated 
as  have  the  officials  of  AID,  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment have  provided  guidance  and  leader- 
ship of  a  \ery  high  order  in  putting  em- 
phasis on  good  nutrition,  on  self-he] p. 
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and  agricultural  development  in  the  less 
developed  countries  in  recommending 
escalation  of  this  war  against  want  by 
moving  from  surplus  dispoeal  to  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  emerging  coun- 
tries. 

I  personally  would  prefer  a  greater 
assurance  of  continuity  as  contained  in 
the  10-year  authorization  provided  in  my 
own  proposal  of  last  year.     I  have  no 
doubt  that  Congress  will  renew  this  act 
from  time  to  time  as  It  becomes  neces- 
sary    We  know  tliat   development,   or 
natlon-buUding.  is  not  a  2-year  under- 
taking, especially  when  the  start  is  with 
a  primitive  agriculture  still  using  a  forked 
limb  and  oxen  to  break  the  soil.    It  can- 
not be  transformed  into  a  tractor-pow- 
ered operation  using  adapted  seeds,  fer- 
tilizer, insecticides,  and  herbicides  over- 
night.    As  the  House  report  stated,  there 
will  not  be  instant  miracles,  but  with 
cooperation  of  the  peoples  involved,  and 
a   little    persistence    on   our   part,   the 
change  can  be  accomplished.     It  would 
help  in  enlisting  cooperation  if  the  peo- 
ples whose  cooperation  is  essential  were 
assured  that  we  intend  to  see  the  job 
through  with  them. 

In  the  administration  of  the  act,  and 
in  matching  it  with  the  technical  assist- 
ance programs  conducted  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  there  will 
be  need  for  greater  emphasis  than  indi- 
cated In  this  lesrislation  on  development 
of  food  storage  and  distribution  facilities 
in  tl»e  recipient  countries,  both  to  assure 
more  efficient  use  of  the  foods  we  supply 
and  later,  an  efficient  marketing  system 
for  the  products  of  their  own  improved 
agricultural  plant.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  emphasis.  Although  little  mentioned, 
the  essential  authority  is  provided. 

I  would  ver>-  much  like  to  see  a  more 
tightly  unified  administration  of  our  food 
and  technical  assistance  programs,  now 
divided  between  AID  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  International  Food 
and  Nutrition  Act  which  I  proposed  gave 
authority  to  the  President,  which  could 
be  delegated  to  appropriate  existing 
agencies  through  a  White  House  director 
with  the  power  to  weld  them  into  an 
Integrated,  cohesive' effort. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
have,  since  the  President  proposed  his 
bill,  undertaken  Improvement  in  their 
Interagency  coordination  of  the  AID  and 
food  programs.  We  are  moving  toward 
the  goal  I  have  sought— a  unified  at- 
tack. If  improved  interagency  coordina- 
tion does  not  work  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tion requires,  we  can  again  consider  a 
single  administrator  at  the  White  House 
level. 

I  fear  that  we  have  made  a  mistake 
in  tightening  dollar  credit  provisions, 
and  increasing  mandatory  minimum  in- 
terest rates  in  the  legislation  before  us. 
Administrators  have  negotiated  many 
concessional  sales  In  the  past  on  terms 
higher  than  the  minimum  required  by 
law.  This  has  been  done  with  those 
countries  that  are  able  to  sustain  con- 
tinued development  while  amortizing 
debt. 

There  are  some  countries,  however, 
which  will  require  all  the  capital  they 
can  create  to  sustain  their  growth  in 
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the  early  years  of  development.  I  hope 
that  in  conference,  credit  terms  at  least 
not  less  favorable  ttian  those  we  extend 
through  foreign  assistance  loans  for  in- 
dustrial supplies  and  equipment  will  be 
adopted. 

Similarly,  it  is  mj  hope  that  the  House 
provision  in  regard  to  providing  dollar 
credits  to  pay  the  cast  of  shipping  in 
American-flag  vessels  will  be  accepted. 
The  requirement  that  those  shipping 
costs  be  paid  In  dollars  raised  in  advance 
by  the  recipient  nations  themselves  can 
prove  a  barrier  to  assistance  to  some  of 
the  most  needy  nation.s,  and  it  can  be 
costly  to  our  own  |ner<;hant  marine. 

In  the  main,  this  legislation  Is  far- 
sighted    and   well    conceited.     Its   ap- 
proach to  self-help  development  assist- 
ance and  its  inclusion  of  population  con- 
trol measures  are  sound.     It  will  bring 
both  immediate  and  long-term  benefits 
to  the  United  States  far  in  excess  of  the 
cost.    The  costs  are  almost  trivial  com- 
pared to  the  cost.'!  of  wars  which  will  be 
inevitable    if    the    food    and    population 
problem  is  not  solved.    But  we  will  reap 
direct  economic  teneflts  from  it  at  once. 
The  GovernmeiU  is  now  paying  farm- 
ers $1.6  billion  annually  to  idle  60  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.    If  this  land  were  re- 
turned to  production,  the  Government 
could  buy  the  entire  output  at  current 
market  prices  for  $2.5  billion  for  use  in 
the  war  on  hunger.    Not  only  would  this 
be  a  humanitarian  act.  It  would  also 
have  a  much  mote  favorable  Impact  on 
our   economy   than   paying   farmers   to 
leave  their  land  idle. 

A  tentative  study  by  South  Dakota 
State  University  economists  shows  that 
if  South  Dakota  land,  idled  under  crop 
retirement  programs,  could  be  restored 
to  production  and  the  crops  sold  at  mar- 
ket prices.  It  would  raise  South  Dakota's 
agricultural  and  business  income  by 
$240  million  annually. 

American  agriculture  is  beginning  to 
recover  from  a  prolonged  and  serious  de- 
pression.      Surpluses     have     depressed 
prices   for  more   than   a  decade   to   the 
point  that  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
have  had  to  liquidate  every  year.    The 
necessity  of  keeping  60  million  acres  of 
land  idle  while  surpluses  were  worked 
off  has  made  re«over>-  a  painfully  slow 
process  through  the  early  sixties.    Those 
sm-pluses,  except  for  cotton  and  tobacco, 
are  now  gone.    Next  year  a  half  or  more 
of   our   60   million   idle   acres   can   be 
planted  again  and  their  product  used  in 
this  war  against  want.    Many  thousands 
of    people    who    otherwise    would    have 
crowded  into  our  cities  to  worsen  urban 
problems  will  remain  in  rural  America 
to  farm,  and  to  service  a  healthier  agri- 
cultural industry. 

Increased  proCuct'on  of  food  will  re- 
quire inc leased  iiiputs.  Machinery,  fuel, 
chemicals — all  af  the  materials  that  so 
into  the  productton  of  food— will  have  to 
be  manufactured,  transported,  and  sold 
and  serviced  far  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

The  effort  will  also  mean  an  increase 
in  foreign  commercial  sales. 

Studies  of  tlie  effect  of  development 
in  the  emerging  nations  have  shown  that 
as  per  capita  Income  rises,  their  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  rise  at 


even  faster  percentage  rates.  Our  study 
of  34  countries  showed  increases  in  food 
purchased  from  us  rose  at  twice  the  rate 
of  per  capita  income. 

A  demand  for  fertilizer  and  chemicals 
and  Industrial  products  also  builds  up. 
All  American  business  benefits — not  just 
agricUtural  producers. 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  President,  tliat  tms 
Nation  will  get  the  same  sort  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  from  the  development  of 
lands  beyond  our  national  boundaries  as 
we  have  gotten  from  development  with- 
in those  boundaries. 

This  Nation  has  profited  throughout  aU 
its  early  years  fi-om  the  development  of 
new  re-^ions,  the  land  beyond  the  Appa- 
lachians, then  the  area  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  the  West.  Now  we  are  add- 
ing to  our  strength  by  redeveloping  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  by  pushing  ahead  on 
Missouri    Basin   development,    and    the 
strengthening  of  areas  like  Appalachia 
where  self-sustaining  growth  has  pau.sed. 
We    are     also    currently    benefiting 
enormously  from  international  economic 
development  and  redevelopment  in  which 
we  have  assisted.    One  of  our  first  food 
aid  recipients  is  now  our  largest  cash 
customer    for    agricultural    product.s— 
Japan.    A  score  of  others  have  helped  to 
lift  our  agricultural  exports  to  a  major 
dollar-earner  in  international  trade. 

Tlie   pattern,    "trade   follows   aid,"    is 
clear  and  unmistakable. 

Colonialism— political  domination  of 
developing  areas  beyond  a  country's  na- 
tional boundaries— has  collapsed.  E\cu 
the  totalitarian  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  sought  to  create  politically 
subservient  countries  are  being  forced  to 
face  this  fact  of  life  in  the  modern  world 
I  believe  that  the  bill  we  will  send 
aloHET  toward  final  enactment  here  to- 
dav  will  greatly  contribute  to  a  new  type 
of  world  development  and  will  strengthe:^. 
our  own  national  economy  through  the 
development  of  free  countries  whose  peo- 
ple will  be  our  friends  and  our  customers, 
but  not  our  colonies. 

In  meeting  the  world  food  and  popu- 
lation crisis,  we  can  also  create  a  world 
in  which  the  sun  never  sets  on  free 
peoples  who  are  our  friends. 

The  war  against  want  is  a  war  in 
which  all  participants  can  be  winners. 
It  is  a  war  we  should  continue  to  escalate 
until  it  is  won. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  been  present  since  the  begmning  of 
the  debate.  Could  the  Senator  point  out 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  law  that 
would  put  back  into  production  the  larid 
that  it  is  now  costing  $1.6  billion  to  keep 
out  of  production? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  pending  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  for  the  first  time  to  go  into 
the  open  market  and  purchase  commodi- 
ties within  the  extent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  bill,  which,  in  this  ca.=e. 
would  ht  S2.5  billion,  for  use  abroad.  It 
does  not  specifically  state  how  much 
acreage  he  should  bring  back,  but  the 
Secretai-y  has  estimated  that  next  year 
he  is  going  to  have  to  authorize  the 
return  of  half  of  the  60  mUlion  acres 
that  is  now  out  of  production. 


Approximately  60  million  acres  have 
been  idle  under  the  various  crop  adjust- 
ment programs.  Secretary  Freeman 
within  the  last  90  days  has  made  two 
statements,  one  bringing  15  percent  of 
that  acreage  back  into  cultivation,  anc: 
the  second  statement  adding  another  15 
percent.  This  will  permit  tlie  planting 
of  16.6  million  of  our  idle  acres.  Neccs- 
saiy  increases  in  production  of  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  may  require  that 
much  more. 

Authority  is  contained  in  the  pending 
bill  for  the  Secretary  to  plan  production 
to  meet  tlie  amount  of  purchases  au- 
tliorized  by  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not 
specifically  state  the  number  of  acres 
needed.  The  Secretary  annually  esti- 
mates what  requirements  will  be  for 
various  commodities  and  sets  acreage 
allotments  under  enacted  fai-m  laws 
high  enough  to  meet  requirements 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  bothers 
me.  I  find  no  direction  in  the  bill  that 
will  govern  procedurally  the  Secrctaiv 
of  Agriculture  in  putting  land  back  into 
production. 

I  find  no  guidelines  or  criteria  that  he 
has  to  follow  in  putting  land  back  into 
production,  as  to  the  basis  he  will  use  to 
put  it  back  into  production,  the  type  of 
land,  and  the  location  thei-eof .  The  land 
that  is  now  out  of  production  covers  land 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  the  am- 
biguities and  generalities  of  the  bill  in 
regard  to  this  matter  will  cause  great 
concern  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
coujitry  and  would  permit  a  pretty  ar- 
bitrarj-  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

My  quei-y  concerns  why  we  do  not 
have  a  section  in  the  bill  that  would  set 
forth  the  instructions  that  the  Secretai-y 
;s  to  follow,  the  procedures  that  will  bind 
hiin,  and  the  giving  of  assurances  that 
at  least  various  areas  of  the  country  will 
come  somewhere  near  sharing  equal 
treatment  in  regard  to  putting  this  land 
back  into  production? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  heart  of  the  food-for-peace 
program— the  basic  commodity— has 
been  wheat.  We  have  taken  a"  good 
many  million  of  acres  of  wheatland.  as 
well  as  some  feed  grains  acreage  out  of 
production.  The  total  now  idled  is  ap- 
proximately 60  million  acres.  Now  with 
our  surpluses  gone  we  have  had  two  an- 
nouncements of  increases  in  wheat  acre- 
age that  have  met  with  general  approval 
by  produceis  all  over  the  country. 
Earlier  this  year  a  decision  was  made 
by  the  IDepartment  that  an  additional  10 
percent  for  rice  acreage  would  be  per- 
mitted for  the  coming  crop  year. 

These  increases  in'aci-eage  were  made 
to  meet  estimates  of  requirements  of 
these   conimodies    in   the    coming   year 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  feasible  for 
us  to  write  into  the  pending  bill  all  of 
tlie  guidelines  that  the  Secretary  should 
use  m  bringing  that  land  back  into 
production. 

I  At  this  point  Mrs.  Neueercer  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.  > 

Mr.  MORSE.     Madam  President,  will 
tne  Senator  yield  further' 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  vield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President  I 
only  seek  to  be  helpful,  but  I  can  envision 
a  myriad  of  complaints  and  contests 
over  the  administrative  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless  there 
can  be  some  assui-ance  to  the  people  who 
now  have  their  land  out  of  production, 
and  who  are  a  part  of  this  nonproduction 
con.ser\ation  program,  that  there  will  be 
no  discrimination  practiced  by  the  Rec- 
retai-y  of  Agriculture  among  them. 

Consider  the  rice-producting  States. 
Will  the  Secretan-  be  required  to  see  that 
there  is  the  same  pro  rata  return  into 
production,  area  by  area,  or  State  by 
State?  Or  consider  wheat,  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Drkota.  as  well  as 
to  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
We  have  had  so  many  unhappy  experi- 
ences with  the  exercise  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  procedures  tliat  will  be  followed  in 
putting  land  back  into  production,  what 
types  of  land    and   where  located. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  fear  is 
that  this  bill,  in  its  present  language' 
.simply  means  that  once  again  Congress' 
If  It  adopts  this  bill,  is  saying  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  for  the  most  part; 
"You  do  wliat  you  want,  by  administra- 
tive order  and  regulation.  We  will  let 
you  act  as  Congress,  and  we  will  abdicate 
our  legislative  re.spsonsibilities  to  you" 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Of  course,  the'occ- 
retary  is  under  directives,  in  previously 
IJassed  acts  of  Congress,  as  to  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  he  changes  acreage 
allotments.  Changes  of  the  kind  already 
announced,  on  rice  and  wheat,  will  follow 
the  acreage  history,  or  the  wheat  or  rice 
production  history  on  each  farm.  Theie- 
after.  each  producer  will  tend  to  benefit 
to  the  extent  that  he  has  historically  been 
participating  in  the  program.  The  same 
rules  apply  to  producers  throughout  the 
country.    They  all  j.hare. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question' 
Mr.  McGOVERN     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Does  the  pending   bill 
.say  that? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  bill  does' not 
restate  the  authority  in  the  agricultural 
acts  which  prescribe  how  the  SecretaiT 
of  Agriculture  makes  additional  acreage 
available. 

Mr.  MORSE  This  bill  covers  an  en- 
tirely new  subject  matter  in  regard  to 
food  production.  It  no  longer  deals  with 
the  land  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agncultuie.  for  taking  land  out  of  pro- 
duction because  it  is  not  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  food  necessary  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  it  is  now  a  new  policy 
that  says  land  can  be  put  back  into  pro- 
duction to  produce  food  for  people  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  permits  foreign  assistance  re- 
quirements to  be  included  in  calculations 
of  acreage  which  will  be  needed  to  meet 
our  requirements. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  sav.  most  re- 
spectfully, that  I  believe  there  is  an  en- 
tirely different  administ-ativc  policy  that 
is  sought  to  be  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  we  are  entitled 


to  know  wliat  out  of  the  old  law  pro- 
cedurewise  will  be  binding  upon  him.  I 
do  not  find  anything  in  this  bill  that  tells 

us 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  only  change 
relevant  to  the  Senators  point,  as  I  see 
it,  is  that  under  the  bill  before  us.  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines— as  he  has  done  for  a  good  many 
ycar.s — what  he  thinks  we  need  in  the 
way  of  production  of  a  given  commodity 
he  wiirnow  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  that  will  be  needed  overseas 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

It  does  not  change  the  formulas  or 
procedures  undei-  which  the  Secret.iry 
sets  acreage  allotments,  other  than  to 
say  that  he  has  another  ingredient  that 
he  must  look  into  when  requirements  are 
estimated,  and  that  is  the  needs  of  people 
overseas  pre\iouEly  supplied  from  our 
surplus  stocks.  This  bill  would  give  him 
the  authority  to  do  that. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  violate  any  re- 
spon.sibility  we  have  to  our  producers  at 
home.  I  have  been  concerned,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  not  permit  a  situation  to 
de;elop  where  we  encourage  our  farm- 
ers to  get  back  into  increased  produc- 
tion without  adequate  protection  against 
the  additional  production  depressing 
prices  and  farm  income.  I  hope  that 
our  farmers  will  not  be  asked  to  under- 
write this  food  assistance  program  over- 
seas by  accepting  prices  that  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  their  costs  of  production 
and  give  them  a  decent  income.  I  think 
that  is  something  we  will  have  to  watch 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Madam  President 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      I   may   sav    to   my 

good   frie!id.   tlie  Senator  from   Oregon. 

that  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

there  is  a  provision  whereby  the  Secrc- 
taiy  can  provide  for  the  production  of 
food  for  a  program  of  this  kind. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  further,  that  even 
without  authority,  under  title  I,  if  the 
Senator  will  refer  to  page  54: 

No  commodity  shali  be  available  for  dis- 
position under  this  Act  if  such  disposition 
would  reduce  the  domestic  supply  of  such 
commodiiy  below  that  needed  to  meet  do- 
mestic requirements,  adequate  carryover, 
and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  tbe  time  of  exportation  of  such  com- 
modity. I 


I  think  it  is  pretty  well  protected.  As 
I  .said,  the  authority  for  producing  extra 
food  for  this  act  is  contained  also  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Madam  President, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental 
change  that  this  bill  makes  over  our  ex- 
isting program — and  I  believe  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  brought  this  out 
veiy  well— is  that  for  the  first  time  we 
Will  have  the  authority  to  plan  and  pro- 
gram the  production  of  food  to  meet  very 
real  needs  overseas.  The  administratois 
of  the  program  will  not  be  dependent 
exclusively  upon  what  surpluses  we  hap- 
pen to  have  in  reserve.  He  will  have  the 
authority  to  set  production  quotas  and 
to  set  ac!-eage  allotments  at  a  level  that 
will  provide  us  with  the  amount  of  food 
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that  is  needed  to  do  the  job  of  eliminat- 
ing hunger  In  the  world— or,  at  least,  in 
making  a  long  step  in  that  direction. 

A  second  major  change  is  the  emphasis 
on  more  self-help  efforts  abroad,  and 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  receiv- 
ing countries  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

I  think  that  those  two  changes  will  be 
vei-y  material  Improvements  over  our  ex- 
isting program. 

There  are  some  things  about  this  bill 
that  I,  personally,  wish  wgre   a  lit'-le 
stronger.    We  had  some  discussion  in  the 
committee  about  credit  terms  on  these 
long-term  dollar  market  arrangements. 
It  has  been  my  view — and  I  know  that 
there  is  strong  feeling  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue— that  we  should  have  provided 
a  little  more   attractive   dollar   credit 
terms  under  the  bill,  as  a  means  of  induc- 
ing more  countries  to  move  more  quickly 
from    soft    currency    transactions    into 
purchases  for  dollars.    But  the  commit- 
tee. In  Its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  provide 
terms  of  up  to  20  years  on  dollar  credit 
arrangements,  with  a  2-year  grace  period. 
I  believe  there  will  be  an  inclination  to 
compromise  on  this  in  conference  with 
the  House.    We  can  only  hope  that  the 
conference  will  report  sufficiently  gen- 
erous credit  terms  to  draw  the  receiving 
country's  Into  dollar  agreements  rather 
than  soft  currency  transactions. 

There  are  also  some  other  provisions 
in  the  bUl  that  I,  personally,  would  have 
written  differently.    I  would  have  made 
different  arrangements  on  payment  for 
shipping  costs  and  provided  longer  term 
authority  in  the  legislation;  but,  on  bal- 
ance, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  before 
us  the  most  constructive  food-for-peace 
bill  ever  to  come  before  Congress.    I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  enthusiastically. 
Mr.  MONDALE.     Madam   President, 
wlU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr.   MONDALE.     The   distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  today  proves 
once  again  that  he  is  rightly  recogrJzed 
as  one  of  the  experts  on  world  problems 
In  the  world  today. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  the  proposed  Food  for  Peace 
Act  Is  a  sound  and  a  good  bill.  I  think 
It  incorporates  several  changes  that  were 
necessary.  In  the  light  of  the  growing 
hunger  explosion.  In  light  of  the  fact 
we  are  now  out  of  food  surpluses,  and  in 
light  of  general  conditions  in  the  world 
today.  I  believe  that  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellinder]  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  recommending  a  strong  bill.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  his  creative  leadership. 

Madam  President,  the  food-for-peace 
program  has  been  one  of  the  great  exam- 
ples of  practical  idealism  in  American 
foreign  policy.  Since  its  beginning  in 
1954,  we  have  provided  more  than  $14.5 
billion  in  farm  commodities  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  hungry  peoples.  We  have 
saved  uncounted  millions  of  human 
beings  from  disease  and  death. 

And  this  program  has  developed  new 
markets  for  American  agriculture,  and 
demonstrated  to  the  world  as  nothing 
else  could  the  matchless  productive 
achievements  of  the  family  fanners  of 
this  Nation. 


Yet  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  without  very  substantial  changes, 
this  program  canoot  meet  the  demands 
of  the  new  age  which  is  upon  us.  For  the 
international  food  situation  is  changed 
in  two  fundamental  respects. 

The  first  is  tliat  we  clearly  face  a 
world  hunger  explosion,  with  fv>od  pro- 
duction in  counti-y  after  country  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  increasini? 
numbers  of  pcoplf.  We  have  seen  this 
in  the  headlines  about  the  India  food 
crisis,  and  the  resolution  this  Congress 
enacted  unanimously  in  April  to  pledge 
our  aid  to  India  in  her  hour  of  need. 
And  there  have  been  less-pubUcized  food 
disasters  of  even  greater  relative  magni- 
tude at  the  two  cods  of  Africa,  in  Bechu- 
analand  and  in  iMnisia. 

The  second  fundamental  change  is  in 
the  state  of  our  food  surpluses— we  just 
do  not  have  any  left.  We  face  a  severe 
shortage  of  dairy  products.  Feed  grains 
stocks  are  the  lowest  in  10  years.  And 
our  wheat  supplies  are  the  lowest  in  14 
years. 

In  1961.  wheat  carryover  in  major  ex- 
porting nations  was  sufficient  to  feed  the 
world  for  almost  4  months.  By  mid- 
1967,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  it  will  decline  to  25.2  million 
tons,  the  lowest  since  Korea,  enough  to 
feed  the  world  far  only  36  days. 

From  these  two  major  changes — the 
explosion  of  the  world  food  crisis  and 
the  exhaustion  of  our  surpluses— have 
come  the  two  basic  revisions  of  our  food- 
for-peace  law  which  this  bill  embodies: 
the  elimination  of  the  surplus -disposal 
principle,  and  the  emphasis  on  self-help 
in  hungry  lands. 

For  the  fust  time.  H.R.  14929  makes 
it  possible  for  the  United  States,  using 
the  commodity  programs  enacted  in  1965, 
to  consciou.-ly  plan  for  sufficient  farm 
production  to  cto  our  share  in  meeting 
world  hunger.  And  the  Commodity 
Credit  Co.'-poralsion  is  authorized  to  go 
into  the  marketplace  to  purchase  fai-m 
commodities  far  concessional  sale  or 
donation  overseas. 

Tlie  bill  also  recognizes  that  self-help 
on  the  farm  is  a  must  In  hungry  na- 
tions, and  that  this  program  must  do  all 
it  can  to  promote  such  self-help,  rather 
than  discourage  it  by  allowing  recip- 
ients to  neglect  their  own  agriculture. 
It  requires  the  President  to  look  at  the 
specific  self-help  measures  recipient 
countries  are  taking  to  improve  their 
food  production  before  signing  a  Public 
Law  480  agreement.  It  requires  that 
each  reciiiient  coimtry's  self-help  pro- 
gram be  written  into  the  agreement. 
And  the  bill  provides  for  far  greater 
use  of  the  foreign  currencies  we  receive 
frcm  conce.ssioral  sales  to  support  farm 
progress  in  foo^-short  lands. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that,  like  a  number 
of  my  colleagues — and  above  all,  the  dis- 
tinguished Ser»tor  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovBRUl- 1  have  been  speaking 
out  for  both  of  these  basic  changes  since 
I  came  to  this  body  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
On  July  29.  19«5,  in  my  first  major  Sen- 
ate speech,  I  ^pressed  my  belief  that — 
Unless  we  go  beyond  the  philosophy  of 
surplus  disposal,  I  fear  we  will  soon  have  no 
choice  but  to  c^t  down  our  food  for  peace 


program.  Just  when  world  needs  demand  that 
we  expand  it. 

I  said  also  that  we  must  "use  our  food 
program  to  stimulate  progress  in  foreign 
agi-iculture."  For  I  was  convinced 
that — 

without  this  agricultural  progress  there 
will  be  mass  starvation,  for  food  donations 
from  advanced  cour.tries  could  never  fill  ail 
the  increasing  need. 

The  following  January  I  introduced  a 
bill.  S.  2826,  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. And  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that,  of  the  seven  major  proposals  in  my 
bill  four  are  included  in  H.R.  14929  a* 
reported,  and  a  fifth  was  acted  on  earlir: 
this  year  by  Pi-esident  Johnson. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  H.R.  14929  in- 
cludes three  .specific  amendments  which 
I  offered  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

The  first  is  aimed  at  freeing  our  ex- 
cess holdings  of  foreign  currencies,  so 
they  can  be  put  to  work  attackhig  the 
problem  which  caused  their  accumula- 
tion—inadequate farm  production.  In 
India,  for  example,  we  held  $586  million 
in  rupees  in  a  restricted  -'U.S.  uses"  ac- 
count at  the  clo^e  of  last  year.  And  this 
fund  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  over 
$100  million  a  year,  while  our  spendi;^.-- 
from  it  has  been  limited  to  about  $38  mil- 
lion a  year. 

My  amendment  frees  these  rupees  ar..1 
other  excess  currencies,  for  use  to  suppo: : 
farm  progress,  by  waiving  legal  restric- 
tions on  them  in  cointries  where  our 
currency  holdings  are  greater  than  our 
needs  over  the  next  2  years. 

In  addition,  the  committee  adop:ed 
my  proposals  calUng  for  increased  efforts 
in  adaptive  agricultmal  research  in  food- 
short  countries,  and  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  we  should  encourage 
other  nations  to  carry  their  load  in  the 
war  on  hunger  through  expansion  of  the 
world  food  program  under  the  United 
Nations. 

Madam  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  American  farmer  will  respond  to  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  presented 
him  by  this  legislation.  He  ^^•lll  plant 
more  land,  and  harvest  a  larger  ciop 
And  he  will  be  more  adequately  rewarded 
for  his  efforts.  Farm  income  will  nse 
And  not  just  the  families  on  the  land  wil: 
benefit— more  land  in  production  mean? 
more  seeds  required,  more  pesticides,  and 
fertilizer,  more  farm  implements,  more 
machinery  and  equipment.  And  these 
additional  purchases  will  bring  new  eco- 
nomic vitality  to  business  communitie.- 
serving  rural  America. 

Furthermore,  a  strong  food-for-peace 
program  can  develop  new.  permanent 
dollar  markets  for  the  American  farmer 
Expanded  self-help  in  developing  couri- 
tries  will  mean  economic  progress  for 
their  people,  and  statistics  show  that  a^ 
their  incomes  grow,  their  purchases  e: 
American  farm  products  grow  e  e: 
fa.^ter. 

CREDIT    TERMS 
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Yet  despite  the  landmark  pro?ros= 
which  this  legislation  brings.  I  feel  that 
two  of  its  provisions  make  It  substan- 
tially more  difficult  for  hungry  nations 
to  break  the  bonds  of  poverty  and  mov 


toward  the  day  when  they  will  be  free  of 
the  need  for  food  aid. 

These  provisions  are  the  limitation  of 

the  term  of  dollar  credit  sales  to  20  years. 

I       and  the  elimination  of  dollar  loans  to 

''       help  recipient  coimtrles  pay  their  share 

of  ocean  freight  charges  for  shipment 

of  title  I  commodities. 

The  bill  provides  that,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  the  food-for-peace  program 
should  move  from  foreign  currency  to 
dollar  credit  sales  by  the  end  of  1971. 
But  the  committee  rejected  the  pro- 
po.<;al,  included  in  the  House-pas.sed  bill, 
to  make  the  maximum  time  period  on 
dollar  credit  sales  equivalent  to  that  in 
the  AID  program — a  maximum  term  of 
40  years,  with  a  10-year  grace  period 
Instead,  it  provided  for  a  20-year  maxi- 
mum repayment  period,  with  2  years" 
grace. 

This  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  agricultural  com- 
modities, by  making  terms  for  their  pur- 
cha.se  less  favorable  to  recipient  coun- 
tries than  AID  loans  for  industrial  proj- 
ects. 

It  also  adds  substantially  to  the  for- 
eign debt  burden  of  recipient  nations,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  urgint;  them  to  make 
major  capital  expenditures  to  promote 
agricultural  progress,  and  economic  re- 
development in  general. 

Iv  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  practical 
:.ninact  of  the  imposition  of  so-called 
tjughor  terms.  Let  us  take  a  hypo- 
thetical counti-y  which  buys  $500  million 
annually  in  Public  Law  480  commodities 
for  dollar  credit  over  a  5-year  period— 
.nn  amount  arproximating  what  India 
ha,s  been  receiving— and  look  at  what  it 
win  have  to  pay  back  in  the  10  years 
aft^r  the  first  shipment  under  the  two 
differing  credit  arrangements.  With  the 
40-.vcar  repayment  period  and  10-year 
grace,  the  country  would  repav  $125  "mil- 
lion  in  10  years.  With  the  harder  terms, 
:t  tvould  be  forced  to  put  up  $834  million.' 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  most  hard- 
pre-ssed  countries,  such  as  India,  can  af- 
ford the  harder  terms.  And  it  is  not  in 
our  interest  to  force  them  to  do  so  For 
to  increase  their  debt  burden— already 
very  substantial— would  make  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  them  to  make  the 
capital  expenditures  essential  to  their 
Pro^re.ss. 

So  the  practical  effect  of  the  commit- 
tee action  may  be  to  make  the  tran.siUon 
to    dollar    credit    sales    impossible    to 
S    achieve. 

^?  committee  has  admitted  this  pos- 
^iDiiity  and  provided  an  alternative,  so- 
ca.ied   "foreign    currency   credit   ,sales" 
';i'-h  foreign   currencies   converiible   to 
collars  upon  repayment,  on  terms  no  less 
2    -avorable  than  section  201  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.    At  best,  they  would 
2dd  a  substantial  element  of  confusion 
.    ^5  the  program.     At  worst,  they  might 
p  ^-ii.e  into  play  the  present  restrictions 
1^..  loreign  currency  uses.    And  we  would 
^  under   strong   pressure   from   debt- 
^.essed  countries  not  to  convert  repay- 

I  S  *^  '*°"^'""-  "  ^«  yielded,  this 
;^ould  return  us  to  the  path  of  excessive 
■.cumulations  of  foreign  currencies 
— ch  this  bill  seeks  to  eliminate. 

<^^II 1332.-^Part   16 


FEEICHT   CHARGES 

Serious  problems  also  arise  from  the 
elimination  of  the  provision  in  the 
House-passed  bill  allowing  dollar  loans 
to  be  extended  to  recipient  countries  for 
their  share  of  ocean  freight  charges 
Under  the  committee  bill,  harl-pressed 
nations  have  to  put  up  on  the  spot,  in 
dollars,  the  entire  cost  of  shipping  title  I 
commodities,  with  the  excepUon  of  the 
extra  charges  broufrht  about  by  carrying 
50  percent  of  Public  Law  480  commodities 
on  U5.  vessels. 

This  is  no  marginal  matter,  for  ocean 
freight  charges  are  a  vcrj-  substantial 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  Public  Law 
480  commodities.  To  ship  a  ton  of  wheat 
to  India,  for  example,  costs  $11  at  going 
worid  rates,  plus  the  extra  cost  of  Amer- 
ican bottoms.  This  compares  with  about 
$65  for  the  ton  wheat  itself. 

India  must  now  pay  the  $11  shipping 
costs  for  each  ton  in  cash  on  the  spot^— 
this  means  that  the  estimated  8  million 
tons  of  wheat  we  are  shipping  India  in 
this  famine  year  will  cost  her  $88  mil- 
lion dollars  immediately  in  scarce  foreign 
exch.inge. 

^If  India  could  borrow  half  of  her  cost 
o:  shippinc,  as  proposed  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  and  spend  these  dollars  to 
import  fertilizer  ln.stead,  experts  esti- 
mate that  she  could  import  enough  to 
increase  her  grain  production  bv  about 
3  million  tons.  Or.  alternatively  she 
could  bring  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  build  fertilizer  plants  to 
produce  in  the  future. 

Madam  President,  I  can  see  no  prac- 
tical bails  for  the  distinction  this  bill 
makes  between  the  cost  of  the  fcvod  and 
the  cost  of  the  sliipping.  Both  are  nec- 
cs.sary  to  get  the  food  to  the  people- 
both  would  be  dollar  costs  to  recipient 
countries  in  the  absence  of  concessional 
arrangements.  If  we  are  right  in  offer- 
ing long-term  dollar  credit  for  the  food 
we  would  be  equally  right  in  doing  the 
same  for  freight. 

By  demanding  that  countries  pay  ship- 
ping costs  in  dollars  now,  we  just  make  it 
far  more  difficult  for  them  to  import  the 
fertilizer  machinery  and  equipment  on 
which  .self-help  in  agriculture  ultimately 
depends. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  '■toughness"  in 
our  foreign-aid  pohcies,  above  all  those 
relating  to  agricultural  development 
But  we  should  be  tough  in  demanding 
self-help  progress— as  this  bill  does— not 
in  squeezing  foreign  exchange  out  of 
countries  where  the  shortage  of  capital 
is  one  of  the  main  roadblocks  to  develop- 
ment. To  follow  this  latter  course  is 
onlj-  to  make  it  harder  for  poor  nations 
to  break  the  cycle  of  want,  and  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  time  where  they 
will  be  dependent  on  our  assistance. 

For  the  major  recipients  of  Public  Law 
480  assistance  are,  ahnost  by  definition 
the  very  poorest  among  the  developing 
countries,  those  who  cannot  even  feed 
themselves.  To  force  them  to  pay  more 
now,  under  the  guise  of  toughness,  will 
only  lengthen  the  period  of  dependence 
which  we  and  they  have  an  equal  in- 
terest in  bringing  to  a  close 

Mr,  McGOVERN.     Madam  President, 
while  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr! 
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MONDALE]  is  in  the  Chamber,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ftn.BRiGHT] 
would  turn  to  page  53  of  the  bill,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  point  before  we  leave 
this  di.scun.«ion. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [M" 
Mo?rn.ALE]  introdticed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  was  accepted  unanimously 
by  our  committee,  and  now  comprises 
Section  205  on  page  53  of  the  bUl.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  provision  puts  the  Senate 
en  record  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  awhile  ago  that  he  would 
like  to  sec  some  kind  of  recognition  of 
the  multilateral  principle. 

Section  205  reads: 

Sec.  205.  It  is  tt>e  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  encourage  other 
advanced  nations  to  make  increased  con- 
tr!bution.s  for  the  purport  of  combatms 
world  hunger  and  malnutrition,  particularly 
through  the  expansion  of  Intcrnarlonal  food 
and  agricultural  aesistance  programs  is 
further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as 
a  means  of  achieving  this  objective,  the 
United  States  should  work  lor  the  expansion 
of  the  United  Nations  Worid  food  progr.>ni 
beyond  lis  present  eistnbUshcd  goals. 

I  am  wondering  If  this  provision  sat- 
isfies the  wishes  cf  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fi-lbricht]  for  some  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  moving  toward 
a  multilateral  pn-ogram,  particularly 
when  he  considers  we  are  presently  par- 
tictpatinp  in  such  a  program.  It  is  now 
aroitnd  S300  million  over  the  next  3-year 
period:  in  other  words,  about  $100  "mil- 
lion a  year,  with  the  United  States  pick- 
ing up  40  percent  of  the  cost 

Mr.  I-TJLBRIGHT.  A  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  is  not  very  satisfying 
when  it  comes  to  actual  performance'of  a 
multilateral  program  and  petting  out  of 
the  bilattral  prot-ram.  The  other  part 
which  the  Senator  mentioned  about  ac- 
tual participation  in  the  program  is  a 
little  vague  to  me.  I  am  not  clear  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  A!mo,<:t  4  years  ago 
the  World  Food  ProEiam  got  imderway 
under  the  auspices  of  the  FAO  and  the 
United  Nations.  That  program  had  a 
$100  million  limit  on  it,  including  com- 
modities and  cash  for  a  forward  "period 
of  3  years.  The  United  States  put  up 
about  40  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     In  commodities' 

Mr.  McGOVERJsr.  In  commodities 
and  some  cash;  but  largely  in  commodi- 
ties. 

Since  that  time  we  have  made  an  offer 
that  has  been  accepted  by  other  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  FAO  and  the  U.N 
family.  We  said  we  would  like  to  .«;ee 
that  program  expanded  threefold  to 
about  $300  million  for  the  next  3  years. 
We  have  again  agreed  to  give  a  46-per- 
cent contribution  to  the  program,  with 
some  possibility  of  cash  on  top  of  the 
commodities.  We  will  provide  about 
40  percent  of  commodities,  and  we  will 
explore  the  possibility  of  an  additional 
10  percent  in  cash. 

All  of  that  can  be  funded  imder  the 
authority  of  the  bill  now  before  us,  un- 
der what  used  to  be  title  n  of  Public  Law 
4«0.  the  grant  portion  of  the  bill. 

Now,  we  have  a  sense  of  Congress 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
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Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondalk]  that  encour- 
ages the  President  to  go  further  in  that 
direction. 

I  thought  that  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ^  v.  ,j  * 
might  help  to  persuade  him  that  the  other  aid  program  and  we  should  put 
committee  does  recognize  the  need  to  the  two  together.  Much  of  this  bill  is 
move  in  the  dlrecUon  of  multila:«ral  out-and-out  foreign  policy.  The  prob- 
programs     I  agree  with  him  than  we     lems  of  agriculture  are  quite  different. 


domestic  agricultural  program.  In  all 
candor.  I  really  do  not  think  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  any  clear 
superior  capacitj  to  administer  aid.  If 
it  does,  then  it  should  take  over  the 


should 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  Is  "the  sense  of  Congr3ss." 
We  have  had  in  the  aid  bill,  of  which  this 
is  clearly  a  counterpart,  a  permissive 
provision  for  the  use  of  funds  by  Inter- 
national institutions.  That  provision 
has  never  been  implemented  and  does 
not  seem  to  mean  anything  at  all.  The 
current  provision  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
plemented: that  is,  the  one  which  we  are 
discussing  In  conference. 

My  questions  about  this  bill  go  further 
than  that  aspect,  however.  Another 
concern  is  that  this  is  another  foreign 
aid  bill.  It  is  not  any  longer  a  surplus 
disposal  bill.  We  have  two  foreign  aid 
bills.  The  ony  difference  is  that  one  Is 
administered  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  is  administered  by 
the  State  Department.  We  should  make 
up  our  minds.  One  department  or  the 
other  should  be  sufficient  to  administer 
a  program  devoted  to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  McGOVEElN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  a  sense  we  are 
still  living  with  the  surplus  problem,  for 
we  are  paying  out  $1.6  billion  a  year  to 
idle  acreage  under  the  cropland  retire- 
ment program  and  various  other  acreage 
diversion  programs..^  The  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  those  surpluses  in  Govern- 
ment stocks  does  not  rule  out  the  fact 
that  we  are  pasdng  out  tax  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  $1.6  billion  to  idle  land  to  prevent 
surpluses. 

All  that  we  are  dohig  under  this  bill  Is 
saying:  Let  us  turn  in  the  direction  of 
using  that  money  we  are  now  paying 
people  not  to  produce  to  bring  the  idle 
acres  back  Into  production  to  feed  hun- 
gry people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me,  to 
get  this  matter  straight,  that  what  you 
are  describing  should  be  a  domestic  ag- 
riculture program  to  increase  produc- 
tion. It  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  an 
appeal  to  feed  starving  people.  We  are 
all  for  feeding  starving  people.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  India  today  is  less  able  to 
take  care  of  her  people  than  she  was 
when  we  started  the  program. 

Very  responsible  people  believe  that 
this  surplus  disposal  program  has  tended 
to  remove  the  Incentive  for  India  to 
grow  her  own  food.  We  can  argue 
about  that,  but  no  one  Is  advocating  that 
a  hungry  child  should  not  be  given 
something  to  eat. 

Mr.  ^cGOVERN.  Of  course,  I 
imderstand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  to  it  than  that.  What  we  are 
doing  is  enacting  another  aid  program. 
Many  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
almost  identical  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram we  have.  The  Senator  is  mixing 
that  foreign  aid  program  up  with  the 


Everything  I  read  indicates  that  agri- 
culture is  in  for  good  times  because  there 
is  a  real  shortage  of  food.    The  only  sur- 
plus seems  to  be  in  cotton.     There  was 
a  fine   article   IB  this  morning's   paper 
pointing  out  that  agriculture  has  never 
done  better  than  it  Is  doing  today  and 
that  it  will  do  eepecially  well  in  the  fu- 
ture.    This  indicates  that  conditions  in 
the  program  we  are  now  considering  will 
change.     I    am    dubious    about    mixing 
agricultural  shortages  and  foreign  aid. 
Logically,   the   regular   foreign   aid   bill 
should    be    under    the    Department    of 
Commerce,  if  we  are  going  to  put  this 
program  under  Agriculture,  because  80 
to  90  percent  at  foreign  aid  under  the 
other  bill  goes  lor  the  purchase  of  in- 
dustrial goods  in  this  country.    So,  log- 
ically, it  should  be  imder  Commerce,  and 
this     should     be     under     Agriculture. 
Neither  program   should  be  under  the 
State  Department  because  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  know  anything  about 
machinery  or  f<iod.     But  the  Senator  is 
mixing  up  the  two  domestic  programs, 
mixing  domestic  production  with  foreign 
policy.    If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  that, 
it  will  cause  the  most  chaotic  situation. 

I  do  not  see  how  I  can  go  for  thi.s 
strange  kind  of  mixture.  As  to  surplus 
disposal  in  the  bill  the  chairman  stated 
that  is  not  invclved.  We  are  going  to 
irrow  this  additional  food  for  disposal 
abroad.  I  am  not  criticizing,  I  just 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  proposed  the  bill  because  he 
thinks  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  do  a  better  job  of  administering  it. 
He  is  opposed  to  the  other  bill  that  the 
Senate  just  had  before  it  which  deals 
with  industrial  products.  In  both  cases 
the  products  of  America  go  abroad. 

I  am  gettinR  more  and  more  confused 
as  to  what  we  are  really  about  in  this 
program.  If  we  are  going  to  feed  starv- 
ing populations,  why  do  we  not  have 
something  lika  UNRRA?  That  was  a 
real  program.  Its  job  was  to  feed  hun- 
gry people.    I  am  all  for  that,  too. 

Mr.  McGOVtRN.  I  would  not  be  op- 
ix)sed  to  that,  of  course.  I  do  not  know- 
how  the  Senator  can  feel  that  we  can 
separate  domestic  concerns  from  foreign 
policy.  The  two  are  more  and  more  l)e- 
coming  one  interest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  matter  of  administration.  We  have 
a  State  Department  which  is  sup- 
posed to  function  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  Granted,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  under  its  dynamic  Secretary  of 
Defense,  is  overshadowing  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
is  wise,  but  it  happens  to  be  that  way. 
Today,  the  moBt  influential  thing  in  the 
world  is  our  military  power.  We  are 
becoming — and  are — the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We 
are  undertaking  a  program  which  is  most 


unusual  and  I  doubt  if  half  the  Amer- 
ican people,  or  less,  understand  quite 
where  we  are  headed  in  our  foreigii  pol- 
icy. I  class  myself  among  those  wlio 
do  not  understand. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Madam  Presidei;!. 
there  has  been  some  misunderstandiiu 
about  the  administration  of  the  program 
There  Ls  nothing  in  the  bill  which  strike^ 
out  the  authority  which  the  U.S.  mib- 
sion  directors  have  had  in  executiiiu 
the  food-aid  programs.  Under  the  so- 
called  farmer-to-farmer  section  in  the 
bill,  the  l^cretary  of  Agriculture  is  given 
a  dominant  role,  but  so  far  as  actually 
carrying  out  the  feeding  programs  abroad 
and'  controlling  the  development  pro- 
grams that  are  financed  with  food  nre 
concerned,  the  AID  mission  will  continue 
to  play  the  dominant  role.  But  when  it 
comes  to  determining  the  commoditi-rs 
available  or  how  to  secure  needed  pro- 
duction, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  have  the  strongest  voice 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  program 
had  a  major  part  of  its  origin  in  a  domt -- 
tic  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  it  also  had  iv. 
origin  in  the  recognition  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities overseas.  It  has  a  dual 
program.  It  includes  a  foreign  policy  in- 
terest, but  it  also  has  a  very  vital  inteie.r. 
for  American  agriculture.  I  do  not  kno.x 
how  the  Senator  can  draw  neat  corr.- 
partments  for  these  two  interests. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hate  to  reiterate 
the  colloquy  we  had  with  the  chairman 
but  he  said  that  he  expected  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  lay  down  the  con- 
ditions. He  called  them  "strings.'  I 
think  •conditions"  is  the  same  thing.  I! 
recipient  States  did  not  live  up  to  iht 
conditions,  we  would  cut  them  off.  In 
other  words,  he  indicated  quite  clearly 
that  there  would  be  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  think  th: 
chairman  meant  to  imply  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  administer  the 
program  exclusively. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  ex- 
clusively. But  it  is  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  o: 
Agriculture  Is  going  to  set  the  program? 
and  these  conditions.  I  gathered  that 
quite  clearly,  but  let  the  chairman  speak 
for  himself.  Look  at  the  record.  He  ex- 
pected better  administration  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  than  under 
tl^ie  State  Department.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  he  likes  this  program.  That  r^ 
the  way  he  distinguishes  this  from  the 
other  aid  program,  which  he  oppose.?  be- 
cause it  is  imder  the  State  Departmen' 
and  he  does  not  approve  of  its  adminis- 
tration. All  of  us  have  found  fault  with 
it.  it  is  true;  but  that  is  one  reason  lit 
distinguishes  tlois  program  from  the  res- 
ular  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Senator  states  that  I  draw  these 
neat  compartments.  There  are  no  neat 
compartments,  but  we  do  have  Govenr- 
ment  organized  according  to  various  de- 
partments headed  by  Secretaries  at  the 
Cabinet  level.  This  jurisdiction  some- 
times overlaps.    There  is  clearly  an  over- 


lapping In  Defense  and  State.  In  this 
case  Agriculture  and  State  overlap  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations.  We  have  the 
same  thing  in  our  committees.  There  Is 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
esti-y.  The  law  attempts  to  determine 
their  jurisdiction.  This  bill,  in  my  opin- 
ion, clearly  falls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, but  it  is  not  there.  So  long  as  we 
have  the  votes,  it  does  not  seem  to  mat- 
ter what  the  law  says.  We  can  get  by 
uith  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  If  we 
have  enough  votes  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGO\^ERN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  has  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations. I  do  not  agree  that  it  clearly 
falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  because  It 
is  of  enormous  importance  to  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  a  bill  dealing 
with  production  that  fixes  the  limits  and 
quotas  and  everything  else  in  agricul- 
tural production  would  of  course  be  of 
concern  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
But  heret,the  Senator  is  attempting  in 
this  bill  to  use  agricultural  products 
which  are  not  in  surplus.  We  are  going 
to  crow  them  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
them  to  countries  A.  B,  C,  or  D.  And  we 
are  going  to  say,  'You  do  so  and  so."  We 
are  .setting  all  kinds  of  conditions  similar 
to  the  other  aid  bill.  The  Senator  said 
that  to  the  chainnan  earlier  this  morn- 
ins.  He  said  that  is  how  we  want  it. 
We  are  going  to  take  these  countries  and 
look  after  them  better.  Actually,  the 
other  bill  tried  this.  He  described  the 
technical  assistance  program,  which  is 
the  old  point  4  program  exactly.  It 
is  the  technical  assistance  program. 
There  is  no  real  difference.  The  only 
dilference  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  got  more  con- 
fidence in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  he  has  in  the  Department  of  State. 
I  hope  he  is  justified  in  it  because  I  feel 
in  my  bones  that  this  bill  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  it  will 
work,  althought  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will,  really— but.  I  hope  that  it  does. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  want  the  record 
to  be  clear  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imply  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
viU  run  the  program.  He  will  deter- 
mine the  commodities  that  are  available 
based  on  the  consultation  with  our 
officials  in  our  missions  abroad  and  other 
concerned  Government  agencies,  but  the 
actual  administration  of  the  program  in 
the  field  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  U  S 
mission  directors,  as  it  always  has  been. 
There  will  be  no  agreement  under  the 
oul  that  does  not  have  the  approval  of 
our  ambassadors  in  the  field  and  the 
Stite  Department  in  Washington. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
«ih  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
10  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Page  54  of  the  bill 
reads: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  also  au- 
i-oriEed  to  determine  the  nations  with  whom 
agreements  shaU  be  negotiated,  and  to  de- 
w.mlne    the    commodities    and    quantities 


thereof  which  may  bt  Inculded  In  negotia- 
tions with  each  country. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  the  chief 
foreign  policy  authority  the  Secretary 
has  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  are  going  to 
determine  the  nation  and  also  the  com- 
modity, that  is  a  great  deal  of  authority. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  are  talking 
about  the  administration,  about  how  a 
program  is  carried  out  in  the  field.  I 
have  mentioned  those  exceptions,  refer- 
red to  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but 
I  got  the  impression  from  the  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  he  thought  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  use  a  great  new  ad- 
ministrative force  out  in  the  field  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  he  grad- 
ually will.  He  will  not  immediately.  But 
already  we  have  the  attaches  of  Agricul- 
ture out  in  the  field,  and  if  they  do  not 
perform  as  it  suits  them,  of  course  they 
will  strengthen  their  operation.  But 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Secretar>'  of 
Agriculture  shall  determine  the  nations 
with  whom  the  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated,  this  is  the  same  authority 
given  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  other  aid  bill.  The 
President  determines  these  things  in  the 
other  bill.  Here  the  Secretary  can  sell 
for  hard  or  soft  currency  to  113  nations. 
I  suppose  he  will  try  to  do  it  in  the  near 
future.  This  is  very  similar  authority. 
When  one  determines  with  whom  we 
are  going  to  do  bu.>;iness,  that  is  major, 
basic  authority.  In  other  sections  of  the" 
bill  he  is  authorized  to  set  the  conditions 
of  performance.  The  chairman  stated 
this  morning  he  hoped  he  would. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  President  will 
doit. 

Mr.  PULBRIGIHrr.  WUl  he  let  the 
Secretary  do  It?  Let  me  read  section 
406 

Mr  ELLENDER.    Read  section  401. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Sections  401  and 
406. 

Section  401  reads: 

After  consulting  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  affected  and  within  policies  laid 
down  by  the  President  for  implementing  this 
Act.  and  after  taking  into  account  produc- 
tive capacity,  domestic  requirements  •  •  • 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
agricultural  commodities  and  quantities 
thereof  available  for  disposition  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also 
authorized  to  determine  the  nations  with 
whom  agreements  shall  be  negotiated   •    •    *. 

That  pertains  in  part  to  matters  here 
at  home,  but  not  exclusivelj-  in  the  field 
of  agriculture. 

Section  406  reads: 

In  order  to  further  assist  friendly  develop- 
ing countries  to  become  setf-su.'Bclent  in  food 
production,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

(1)  To  establish  and  administer  through 
existing  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  program  of  farmer-to-farmer  as- 
sUtance  between  the  United  States  and  such 
countries  to  help  farmers  In  such  countxles 
in  the  practical  aspects  of  Increasing  food 
production  and  distribution  and  Improving 
the  effectiveness  of  their  farming  operations. 
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That  is  identical  to  the  sort  of  thing 
that  was  done  imder  the  original  Point 
Four  Technical  Asdstance  Program,  and 
cerUhily  that  is  foreign  policy.  When 
we  go  into  a  foreign  countrj-  and  under- 
take to  tell  that  country  what  to  do,  I  do 
not  see  how  one  coiild  say  it  is  not  foreign 
policy.  In  the  finst  place,  there  Is  a 
major  question  as  to  whether  it  is  in  this 
country's  interest  to  Intervene  In  the 
conduct  of  a  foreign  country's  domestic 
policy.  I  know  we  all  criticize  and  have 
our  views  abDut  the  delinquencies  of  for- 
eign countries,  but  it  stiD  raises  a  deUcate 
question  as  to  how  far  we  should  go  in 
intervening  and  telling  them  what  to  do, 
no  matter  how  righteous  we  feel  this  par- 
ticular course  is. 

I  shall  not  read  any  more  from  tlie 
bill.  There  are  any  number  of  provisions 
in  which  the  Secreter>'  of  Agriculture  is 
specifically  authorized  to  do  certain 
tilings  in  a  foreign  coimtry,  as  distinct 
from  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  in  this 
coimtrj-.  While  it  is  sometimes  difiBcult 
to  draw  the  line  as  to  where  there  should 
be  a  cutoff,  there  is  quite  a  distinction 
between  the  two. 

Normally,  the  executive  branch  activi- 
ties of  our  Government  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Department.  In  the  Congress  such 
activities  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committees.  Now 
we  are  departing  from  that  procedure. 

An  analogous  situation  would  be  the 
07ie  I  gave  previously,  namely,  that  in  the 
other  aid  bill,  which  Involves  sales  and 
eifus  of  commercial  products,  machinery, 
in  addition  to  food.  At  least  the  money 
provided  in  the  regular  foreign  aid  bill 
can  be  used  to  purchase  these  things. 
Logically,  therefore,  foreign  aid  should 
be  under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce  Committee — that  Is  If  we 
are  to  follow  the  loric  of  this  food-for- 
p^ace  bill.  Another  example  is  the  East- 
West  trade  matter  in  which  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  Interested.  It  has  a 
joint  interest  with  foreign  relations.  But 
we  have  held  hearings  In  matters  in- 
volving the  international  political  impli- 
cations of  East-Wast  trade.  It  often 
happens  that  two  co«miittees  have  an  in- 
terest in  such  matters.  But  predomi- 
nantly this  food-for-peace  bUl  Is  getting 
into  the  field  of  foreign  pohcy,  because 
the  element  of  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  has  been  displaced  by  a 
new  element  which  involves  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  as  long  as  the  United  States  is  put- 
ting so  much  money  into  the  acreage 
retirement  program  to  avoid  surpluses, 
running  almost  to  the  level  of  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill.  There  is  a  very 
important  agricultural  interest  involved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  bill  does  not 
deal  with  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  does  in  that  it 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  commodi- 
ties abroad  that  we  are  pa>-ing  farmers 
not  to  produce.  The  Senator  made  the 
point  two  or  three  times  that  the  way 
the  program  has  been  operated,  has  not 
encouraged  coimtrias  to  Increase  their 
own  production.   Then  he  objects  to  that 
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part  of  the  bill  which  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage self-help  efforts  by  the  countries 
we  aid.  ^  ^    ^ 

Mr.  PtJliBRIGHT.  I  do  not  object  on 
that  basis.  I  am  objecting  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  not  a  domestic  agricultural  bill; 
that  it  is  a  foreign  policy  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  have  it  both  ways.  I  am  not 
objecting  on  the  ground  that  we  ought 
not  to  do  everything  that  we  can  do  to 
encourage  other  countries  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  What  I  object  to  is  that  this 
bUl  deals  with  foreign  policy. 

This  matter  of  foreign  policy  is  a  very 
deUcate  matter,  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered for  its  foreign  policy  impl  ca- 
tions, and  not  in  a  bill  which  deals  with 
food  production.  I  think  it  is  difficult 
to  run  this  kind  of  program  without 
arousing  great  political  repercusjions 
abroad.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill 
puts  agriculture  into  an  area  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  where  it  ought  not 

to  be. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  do  not  see  how 
the  United  States  is  going  to  respond  to 
what  we  recognize  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem on  a  hlt-or-miss  basis.     We  must 
bring  Idle  acreage  into  production  on  a 
carefully  programed  basis.    The  depart- 
ment  best  qualified  to  do  that  is  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    The  commit- 
tee best  equipped  to  provide  the  gvide- 
lines  is  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.   This  bill  represents  an  in- 
telligent, rational  effort  to  face  up  to  a 
very  real  problem,  with  the  aid  of  Amer- 
ican agrlcultiure.     We  offer  to  give  the 
people  of  less  developed  countries  the 
benefit  not  only  of  commodities  from  our 
farmlands,  but  our  agricultural  exper- 
tise and  the  knowledge  of  the  p<x)ple 
best  equipped  to  offer  it.    Those  people 
are  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  In  the  agricultural  agencies  o:f  the 
United  States.     This  legislation  repre- 
sents a  splendid  basis  to  make  those  re- 
sources available  in  an  intelligent  way 
rather    than    responding   in    a   helter- 
skelter  manner  after  a  major  disaster 
has  overtaken  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  Senator's  feeling  of  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  feel  certain  that  he  believes  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  respond  to 
his  views  more  quickly  than  will  the  De- 
partment of  State— and  it  probably  will. 
I  do  not  question  his  views  on  that  aspect 
of  the  situation. 

I  say  that  this  bill  will  destroy  our 
regular  procedures  in  administering  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  a  kind  of  full-employ- 
ment-for-ngrlculture  bill.  I  do  not  say 
that  agricmture  should  not  be  helped.  I 
say  it  is  not  proper  to  have  what  is  es- 
sentially a  foreign  policy  bUl  generated 
in  this  way,  duplicating  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  economic  aid  bill.  Surely  ques- 
tions of  aid  to  foreign  countries,  whether 
it  be  for  their  farmers,  their  urban  pop- 
ulations, or  their  industries,  ought  to  be 
coordinated,  I  should  think,  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  AID  organization.  For 
all  its  faulte,  that  is  what  it  was  created 
for.  It  is  a  huge  organization,  having 
some  18.000  to  20,000  employees. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  another  $2.5  billion  were 
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added  to  the  economic  foreign  aid  bill,  it 
would  get  through  Congress  more  easily? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  is 
using  an  excuse  that  there  should  be  two 
aid  bills,  so  that  the  amounts  will  look 
smaller,  why  does  he  not  state  that  as  a 
reason?  It  is  not  the  reason  given  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  for  having  another 

aid  bill.  ,        ■     .  ^v. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  merely  raised  the 
question  as  an  interesting  sidelight  that 
I  thought  might  concern  the  Senator 
from  Ai-kansas  in  the  Ught  of  his  experi- 
ence in  guiding  foreign  aid  bills  through 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  dubious  about 
either  aid  bill,  because  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  political  implications  that  are 
arising.  I  know  that  Senators  look  at  me 
askance  and  say.  "You  supported  it";  but 
many  things  have  happened  in  the  last 
year  that  have  disillusioned  me,  particu- 
larly happenings  In  other  countries,  such 
as  in  southeast  A«ia. 

These  aid  blll$  are  likely  to  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  is  a 
sort  of  mentor  throughout  the  world, 
something  about  which  I  have  grave 
reservations.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  so  powerful 
today  and  is  able  to  intervene,  should 
be  encouraced  to  take  on  these  tasks 
and  become  sort  of  an  imperial  power. 
Such  action  should  be  taken  through 
multilateral  organizations  like  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Bank, 
and  their  affiliates. 

Mr.  McGKDVBRN.  I  apree  with  the 
Senator's  desire  to  see  us  move  more  in 
the  direction  of  multilateral  programs 
and  I  think  we  are  moving  that  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Senator 
continues  to  advocate  in  a  different  way. 
He  is  attemptii^  to  give  strong  impetus 
to  a  second  aitf  bill  and  is  seeking  to 
create  another  big  aid  organization.  It 
would  have  to  have  something  to  do,  so 
it  would  tell  everybody  else  what  is  could 
do.  That  woulfi  be  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  Senator  says  he  agrees 
with  me.  but  he  is  moving  in  another 
direction  on  acother  aid  bill  that  has 
built-in  interests.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  taking  control  all  over 
the  world.     I  am  not  for  that. 

I  have  had  a  marked  change  of  mind. 
It  is  not  only  that  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  I  believt  that  circumstances  have 
changed  to  a  great  extent.  I  admit  to 
this  mistake :  I  should  have  had  greater 
foresight.  I  should  have  foreseen,  years 
ago,  that  the  United  States,  as  it  be- 
canie  more  powerful,  would  have  as  an 
objective  to  g*t  into  everybody's  busi- 
ness and  into  everybody's  hair,  inter- 
fering with  eterybody  else's  relations. 
as  we  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  General  of 
the  U.N.  Food  txid.  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, among  others,  that  unless  there  is 
a  major  and  sustained  effort  on  the  part 
of  both  the  advanced  countries  and  the 
developing  countries  to  increase  their 
production  very  materially,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  their  population  growth 


under  control,  in  the  next  15  or  20  years 
the  world  will  run  out  of  food,  and  wf 
will  be  faced  with  massive  starvation 
around  the  world?  WUl  the  Senator  ac- 
cept that?  .^^  ,,  , 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  agree  with  that, 

certainly. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  What  better  ap- 
proach can  the  Senator  suggest  to  dea; 
with  that  problem  than  enlisting  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  farmer  and  the- 
U  S  Congress  behind  a  program  of  th!.■^ 
kind,  which  tries  to  accomplish  those 
necessary  things  in  a  coordinated  way? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  we  have  to 
work  through  and  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  other  countries  the  Senator 
mentioned— that  is.  the  developed  and 
the  underdeveloped.  If  we  do  not  do  it. 
there  is  no  hope  of  the  United  States 
achieving  this  alone,  any  more  than  there 
is  any  hope  of  it  running  the  world  alonf, 
under  its  own  steam,  or  undertaking  to  do 
all  these  other  things.  We  cannot  alone 
bring  the  Great  Society  to  Asia.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  done.  If  there  is  to  be  prog- 
ress there,  it  must  be  with  the  active  co- 
oiieration  of  not  only  the  Asian  coun- 
tries, but  all  other  countries. 

That  is  the  whole  theory  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  we  have  gotten  away  from 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  began  talking 
about  that  long  before  I  did.  In  south- 
east Asia,  he  has  said  right  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  United  Nations  should  be 
brought  in.  He  has  complained  bitterly 
about  it  not  being  brought  in,  in  that 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  these  other 
activities.  We  have  become  too  big  for 
our  breeches.  I  believe,  when  we  under- 
take to  do  this  job  all  by  ourselves. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  is  one 
reason  the  committee  in  this  bill  urped 
greater  support  for  the  world  food  pro- 
gram of  the  FAO  and  the  United  Nation.s 
I  think  we  should  continue  to  move  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  statement  of 
goals  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     But,  as  I  have  told 
the  Senator,  we   are  contributing  com- 
modities now  on  a  multilateral  basis.    I 
think,   looking    at    it   realistically,    ouv 
contribution     represents     a     reasonable: 
amount;  and  if  other  countries  will  co- 
operate, we  can  expand  in  that  direction 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Madam 
President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  no- 
tice, on  page  54,  section  402.  the  bill  pro- 
vides : 

The  term  "agricultural  commodity"  r,£ 
used  In  this  Act  shall  Include  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  produced  in  the  Unitrc 
Slates  or  product  thereof  produced  in  tut- 
t'nited  States. 


Does  that  include  all  types  of  break- 
fast foods,  flour,  and  manufactuitd 
products  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  I  understand 
it  could  include  those  commodities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Alco- 
holic beverages  are  a  byproduct,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  agricultural  product? 
Does  this  Include  beer,  whisky,  win('=. 
and  so  forth? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  does  not  change 
the  existing  law,  so  far  as  that  Is  con- 
cerned, imder  which  we  have  been  op- 
erating for  12  years  now;  and  none  of 
those  commodities  have  ever  moved  un- 
der the  food-for-peace  program.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  administrator  in- 
terpreting those  commodities  as  neces- 
.sary  for  hungry  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Neither 
can  I;  but  I  am  raising  the  point.  Are 
they  includible,  under  this  language,  if 
perchance  we  should  get  officials  who 
would  wish  to  so  interpret  it?  Are  there 
any  restrictions  here  which  would  pro- 
hibit such  an  Interpretation  of  this  bilP 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  cite  for  the 
Senator  specific  language  on  that  point. 
The  whole  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  assist 
hungry  people  and  to  try  to  close  the 
nutrition  gap  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  goal  of  the  legislation  ex- 
cludes alcoholic  beverages.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  Agriculture  or  AID  of- 
ficial putting  an  interpretation  on  the 
bill  which  would  permit  their  use  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Neither 
can  I.  But  I  wonder  if  It  would  not  be 
well  to  amend  the  bill  to  spell  it  out 
specifically,  so  we  would  know. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  necessity  for  specific  language  in 
the  bill  that  would  outlaw  the  beverages 
the  Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
the  Senator  not  feel  that  it  would  he  wise 
to  Include  such  language,  that  would  pro-  ' 
hibit  that  use?  Because  surely  those 
commodities  would  not  contribute  much 
toward  feeding  the  hungry  world. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  My  own  judgment 
Is  that  it  would  not  be  necessary.  We 
have  been  operating  under  food-for- 
peace  authority  for  about  12  years  now. 
and  there  has  never  been  a  hint  that  a 
commodity  of  that  kind  is  under  con- 
sideration for  the  program 

I  am  afraid  if  we  started  listing  all  the 
things  that  are  prohibited  by  the  bill,  we 
would  have  an  Interminable  list.  I 
would  rather  place  some  confidence  in 
the  commonsense  of  our  administrators 
than  to  attempt  to  anticipate  every  con- 
ceivable silly  decision  that  might  be 
made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  point  out  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, that  this  same  provision  has  been 
in  the  law  for  quite  some  time,  and  I 
simply  cannot  conceive  of  the  President 
entering  into  a  contract  with  another 
country  whereby  liquor  or  beer  would  be 
provided  under  such  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Neither 
can  I,  but  I  recall  a  few  years  ago  that 
under  one  of  these  AID  programs,  we 
were  furnishing  them  Metrecal  at  the 
same  time  we  were  giving  them  food.  So 
I  raise  the  point.  Sometimes  I  am  not 
much  surprised  at  anything. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  that  was  not  done  under 
the  food-for-peace  program.  It  was  un- 
der another  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
an  AID  program,  to  assist  hungry  coun- 
tries. We  got  them  too  fat.  I  suppose,  so 
we  had  to  send  them  Metrecal. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGO-VERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  section  108.  on  page  47.  in 
the  light  of  certain  comments  I  imder- 
stood  him  to  make,  and  of  some  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota   [Mr.  MONDALE]. 

First.  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  indicate  that  he  is  not 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  this  par- 
ticular section;  but  at  this  point,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator's  understanding  as  to 
the  procedures  that  would  flow  from  sec- 
tion 108.    It  reads: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
finance  oce.-in  freight  charges  incurred  pur- 
suant U)  apreenients  entered  Into  hereunder 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  ch.irges  are 
higher  (than  would  otherwise  be  the  case) 
by  re.ison  of  a  requirement  that  the  corn- 
modi  ;ies  be  transported  in  United  States-flag 
vessels.  Such  agreements  shall  require  the 
balance  of  such  charges  for  transportation  in 
United  States  vessels  to  be  paid  in  dollars 
by  the  n,-\tlons  or  organizations  with  whom 
such  agreements  are  entered  into. 

My  understanding  of  this  section— and 
the  Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — is  tliat  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  finance  ocean  freight 
charges  included  in  carrying  out  tliis 
program,  except  where  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation in  U.S.  vessels  would  be  some- 
what liigher  than  if  the  commodities 
were  shipped  to  India,  for  example,  in  an 
Indian  vessel.  In  case  they  proved  to  be 
higher.  India  would  have  to  pay  tlie  bal- 
ance of  such  charges  in  dollars. 

India  would  be  getting  considerable 
quantities  of  food  under  this  program — 
in  some  instances  as  grants,  and  in  some 
instances  as  payments  in  terms  of  soft 
currency  in  India,  which  might  just  as 
well  be  grants. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Not  necessarily. 
We  are  getting  some  benefits. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  much.  On  the  basis 
of  soft  currency  arrangements  with  In- 
dia^if  I  may  have  tiie  attention  of  coun- 
sel for  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— I  doubt  that  we  benefit  more  than 
a  very  small  percentage  of  tlie  value  of 
goods.    We  are  so  restricted  and  Umited. 

We  are  restricted,  for  example,  by  the 
authority  of  the  countiy  in  which  we  are 
going  to  get  the  soft  currency  benefits  by 
the  fact  that  the  soft  currency  cannot 
be  expended  in  that  countrj-  unless  that 
counti-y  finds  that  such  expenditure  will 
not  be  disruptive  of  that  countr>-'s  econ- 
omy. It  is  only  when  the  expenditure 
would  not  be  disruptive  of  the  counti-j's 
economy  that  the  soft  currency  is  of  as- 
sistance. They  can  always  come  in  on 
the  pretext  that  our  expenditure  of  such 
soft  currency  would  be  totally  disruptive 
of  their  economy  and  stop  our  expendi- 
ture of  fimds. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  so  critical  for 
so  many  years  of  the  whole  soft  currency 
arrangement.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may.  India  will  get  the  US-produced 
food  for  nothing,  or  on  the  soft  currency 
basis. 

We  do  have  a  problem  in  regard  to 
maintaining  a  domestic  merchant  ma- 


rine. I  know  that  there  are  those  that 
would  turn  It  eOI  over  to  exploited  labor 
working  on  other  vessels,  such  as  Indian 
vessels  and  vessels  of  other  coimtries. 

Why  shoulfl  India  not  be  required  to 
pay  in  dollars  the  difference  in  these 
shipping  costs? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  pending  till,  India  would  pay  not  the 
difference,  but  the  basic  world  cost  of 
ocean  freight  in  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  so.  but  I 
understood  that  some  question  is  being 
raised  by  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
section 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  made  th**  point  in  com- 
mittee. We  were  overruled  on  that  point 
and  we  int-end  to  do  nothing  further. 
Authority  might  be  given  to  provide  the 
same  kind  of  dollar  credits— not  soft 
currency  credit,  but  dollar  loans— to  the 
Indians  to  pick  up  their  part  of  the  ship- 
ping costs  of  ithe  agricultural  commodi- 
ties we  give  them. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Whv? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  "They  simply  do  not 
have  the  foreign  exchange  with  which 
to  meet  all  of  their  needs.  We  are  not 
speaking  about  India  alone,  but  about 
any  countr>-. 

Mr.  MORSB.  May  I  say  most  respect- 
fully one  reason  is  that  they  have  not 
tried.  They  just  have  not  tried.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  have  followed  the  faUure  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Government  to  meet 
its  food  crises  for  years  and  years. 

As  long  as  we  are  there  to  ladle  it  out. 
we  will  continue  to  ladle  it  out  by  the 
hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars'  worth 
to  India. 

I  have  tra\'Eled  through  the  agricul- 
tural areas  of  India  rather  extensively 
in  recent  years  on  two  trips.  The  sad 
fact  is  that,  in  my  judgment.  India  has 
done  too  Utile  to  meet  her  agricultural 
crises.  I  am  for  feeding  her  starving 
people  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. However.  I  think  that  countries 
like  India— and  she  is  not  alone— must 
know  that  there  is  a  bottom  to  the  pock- 
ets of  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

We  must  have  more  demonstrations 
from  India  that  she  is  going  to  great  ef- 
forts to  solve  her  own  agricultural  prob- 
lems, rather  than  waiting,  as  she  does 
time  and  time  again,  to  make  this  great 
appeal  for  these  teriffic  grants  from  the 
United  States. 

The  taxpayers'  money  is  going  to  go 
into  agriculture,  and  I  am  for  that. 
This  is.  of  course,  a  great  boon  to  Ameri- 
can agricultune.  and  I  am  for  that.  It 
is  a  great  boom,  incidentally,  to  my  own 
State  with  its  great  acreage  in  wheat,  and 
I  am  for  that.  However,  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  not  for  undercutting  Ameri- 
can shipping.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
should  be  done  in  order  to  produce  either 
a  boon  for  Annerican  agriculture  or  for 
India. 

When  we  talk  to  the  farmers  about 
this,  we  find  that  they  do  not  expect  it 
and  do  not  want  it.  They  recognize 
that  this  difference  in  shipping  costs  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  borne  by  the  country 
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which  \a  going  to  get  these  great  hand- 
outs in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its 
population. 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  I  think  the  S<jnator 
perhaps  misunderstood,  In  all  due  re- 
spect, what  the  requirement  Is.  The  re- 
quirement is  not  that  the  receiving  coun- 
try pay  the  difference  between  the  world 
shipping  cost  and  tlie  American  cost,  but 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pay  that  difference.  The  receiving  coun- 
try would  pay  at  the  rate  of  the  average 
world  shipping  cost.  So.  far  from  do- 
ing anytWng  to  undercut  the  American 
merchant  marine,  the  Senator  f  rora  Min- 
nesota and  I  were  suggesting  that,  when 
we  have  countries  with  a  shortige  of 
foreign  exchange,  it  might  be  helaful  to 
make  arrangements  for  dollar  cvedits  so 
that  they  could  pay  American  ships  their 
portion  of  the  shipping  cost  in  dollars. 

I  am  afraid  that  what  may  happen — 
and  I  hope  I  am  wrong — is  that  they  will 
try  to  pay  the  American  shippers  in  soft 
currency.  I  doubt  very  much  If  our 
shippers  are  going  to  be  very  happy  about 
that. 

This  was  an  arrangement  to  help  take 
care  of  the  problem  by  providing  some 
other  kind  of  loan. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Madam  Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Madam  President,  in 
a  sense  this  discussion  is  theoretical  be- 
cause the  committee  turned  down  our 
position.  Although  we  have  expressed 
ova  opposition  to  the  committee's  action, 
there  is  no  proposal  pending  that  I  know 
of  to  amend  the  action  of  the  committee 
on  the  payment  of  freight  costs. 

I  think  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  made  a  historically  sound  ob- 
servation about  Indian  agriculture.  I 
do  not  think  that  India  has  placed  ade- 
quate emphasis  on  her  own  farm  produc- 
tion problems  In  the  past.  This,  together 
with  the  fantastic  population  explosion, 
has  created  the  heartbreaking  situation 
in  India  today. 

But  I  believe  that,  since  the  Shastri 
government,  and  particularly  since  the 
present  Minister  of  Pood,  Mr.  Subraman- 
1am,  took  office,  there  has  been  an  im- 
pressive new  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  allocate  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  slim  resources  to 
agriculture,  and  to  take  serious  steps — 
through  the  intensive  agricultural  dis- 
trict program,  through  concessions  to 
foreign  investors  who  want  to  build 
fertilizer  plants,  and  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  important  new  agricultural 
and  technical  schools — to  deal,  at  long 
last,  with  her  agricultural  and  popula- 
tion problems. 

Our  AID  Director  there,  Mr.  John 
Lewis,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  best 
AID  directors  In  the  world,  believes  that 
under  these  new  policies  India,  at  long 
last,  is  taking  important  first  steps  in 
dealing  with  her  real  problems. 

I  think  we  ought  to  reward  and  ap- 
plaud India  for  taking  those  steps.  And 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  candid  enough  to 
admit  that  our  food-for-peace  program 
in  the  past  has  been  somewhat  respon- 
sible for  this  inattentlveness  on  the  part 
of  India  to  her  own  food  problems. 


I  think,  In  the  main,  the  food-for- 
peace  program  for  India  has  been  an  im- 
portant program,  but  if  we  were  fair  with 
ourselves  we  wtuld  admit  that  our  pro- 
gram, In  part,  was  designed  to  rid  our 
own  Government  storage  bins  of  sur- 
dIlisgs 

Thus,  while  we  like  to  talk  about  the 
program  entirely  in  humanitarian  terms. 
I  think  we  did  make  it  very  easy  for  the 
Indians  to  tekeour  free  food — or  the  food 
which  we  were  willing  to  sell  for  their 
currency — and  put  their  resources  into 
other  areas. 

The  day  of  ridding  ourselves  of  sur- 
pluses is  over.  Our  surpluses  are  gone. 
But  the  heartbreaking  human  hunger 
problem  in  Incfia  remains.  The  Govern- 
ment there  is  beginning  to  take  Impor- 
tant new  steps, 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  help 
India  or  any  other  country  which  is  not 
willing  to  take  the  hard  steps  to  get  Its 
own  agricultural  house  in  order.  But 
assuming  that  they  are  willing  to  meet 
their  responsibility,  we  must  realize  that 
capital  resources  are  essential  in  any 
solution  of  tliese  problems.  Capital  is 
required  to  import  fertilizer  or  the  parts 
to  build  fertiliaer  plants.  It  is  necessary 
to  construct  an  irrigation  network.  So  if 
we  drain  off  tiiat  limited  capital  under 
the  guise  of  "toughness"  through  severe 
credit  terms  ot  requiring  dollar  payment 
for  freight  on  the  spot,  we  are  diminish- 
ing the  capacity  of  India  and  other  na- 
tions to  do  th9  ver>'  things  that  we  want 
them  to  do. 

Mr.  MORS8.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  we  can  clear  up 
our  misunder^anding? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSr.  I  do  not  think  I  mis- 
understand section  108  at  all.  I  think  the 
language  is  pa^ectly  clear,  and  I  support 
the  language  of  the  section. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  raise  some  question  as  to  its  appli- 
cability. I  am  for  applying  it.  My  inter- 
pretation of  tt  is  that  such  agreements 
shall  require  tfie  balance  of  such  charges 
for  transportation  in  U.S.  vessels  to  be 
paid  in  dollars  by  the   nations  or  the 


population  control  needs,  but  a  much 
greater  birth  control  need  is  with  respect 
to  cattle  and  monkeys,  wliich.  because  of 
the  tabooo  that  they  permit  to  exist,  de- 
stroy crops  almost  equal  in  value  to 
that  which  we  supply  them  by  way  of 
asricultural  aid. 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  col- 
loquy concerning  the  possibility  of  some 
of  these  fimds  bein:,  used  for  alcoholic 
beverages,  I  miderstood  the  Senator  to 
say  that  he  thought  this  was  restricted 
to' nutritional  foods.  Did  I  undei-stand 
correctly? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  say  that  it  is  re- 
stricted to  agricultural  products.  I  said 
that  the  itemo  that  the  Senator  had  men- 
tioned were  not,  in  my  judgment,  within 
the  purview  of  this  bill.  The  bill  doe> 
cover  fiber  as  well  as  food,  so  that  it  does 
cover  cotton,  for  example. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tl.e 
reason  I  asked  that  question  is  tl.at  I  no- 
tice that  tobacco  is  covered  rather  prom- 
inently in  tbe  bill;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Surgeon  General  has  stated 
that  tobacco  is  injurious  to  health.  I  am 
wondering  how  tobacco  could  qualify  un- 
der a  food  program  to  feed  the  under- 
nourished. I  am  wondering  whether 
that  should  be  included,  in  the  opinion, 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  that  it  has  been  under  tiie 
programs  since  1954. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  T!.? 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  biU  that  changes  the  existing  au- 
thority as  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Approximately  $315 
million  worth  of  tobacco.  But  I  am  wo.- 
dering  whether  it  can  possibly  be  just:- 
fied  in  the  name  of  feeding  the  under- 
nourished people  of  the  world,  partic- 
ularly when  our  Surgeon  General  says 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  ii- 
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organizations   with    whom   such   agree-     jurfous  to  health.    I  wonder  if  the  Sena 
ments  are  entered  into,  which,  according  -^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^j  ^hat  that  item  should 

be  deleted,  together  with  alcoholic  be. - 


to  my  hypothetical  situation,  means 
India.  I  think  they  should  be  required 
to  pay. 

May  I  say,  good-naturedly,  that  I 
heard  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  about  India  10  years  ago  and 
12  years  ago,  that  they  now  have  an 
adminlstratioli  that  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

They  have  not  done  anything  except 
to  maintain  restriction  on  restriction  on 
the  foreign  capital  of  India  to  build  the 
fertilizer  plants  that  ought  to  be  built, 
in  order  to  bring  in  the  aids  to  Indian 
agriculture  tliat  ought  to  be  worked  out 
by  private  enterprise  in  India. 

Until  the  Government  of  India,  which 
is  characterised  very  much  by  state  so- 
cialism, will  eliminate  some  of  the  bar- 
riers to  the  building  of  private  invest- 
ments in  Inda.  I  see  very  little  hope  of 
India  solving   its   agriculture   problem. 

We  talk  about  population  control 
needs  in  Indili.    They  have  some  human 


erages. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  has  not  been  in  the  program 
going  back  to  1954,  so  far  as  the  iten.s 
the  Senator  has  mentioned  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
does  not  make  It  right.  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  because,  based  upon  his  wide 
experience,  he  is  an  authority  in  thi> 
field,  and  I  am  serious. 

I  am  wondering  whether  either  of  then 
two  commodities — alcoholic  beverages  or 
tobacco — could  qualify  as  food,  to  take 
care  of  the  undernourished  people  of  thi- 
world,  and  whether  they  both  should  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Under  my  nutri- 
tional standards,  they  would  not  qualify 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  support  a  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate them? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  the  Senator  plan- 
ning to  offer  such  a  proposal  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes  I 
ft'ill  offer  it.  And  if  the  Senator  will  co- 
sponsor  it,  I  think  we  might  have  some 
success. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  want  to  reserve 
the  right  to  listen  to  the  debate  on  the 
Senator "s  proposal,  before  making  a  final 
judgment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  to  be  debated.  I  am 
serious  with  respect  to  this  matter.  I 
do  not  see  how,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  either  alcoholic  bcverago.s 
or  tobacco  could  qualify  as  food  to  help 
the  undernourished  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  see  how,  by  any  possible  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  such  an  interpretation 
could  be  placed  upon  it. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support,  and 
have  supiMrted  these  proposals  to  feed 
the  imdernourished.  To  the  extent  that 
we  have  this  food,  I  think  we  should 
share  the  bounty  of  this  country.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  negative  situation  to  at  the 
same  time  have  a  program  bv  which  it 
IS  possible  to  make  available  to  them 
either  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages  in 
the  name  of  food. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  that  it  does 
not  contribute  anything  to  the  nutrition- 
al benefit  of  people.  I  certainly  look 
sympathetically  upon  the  Senators  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President 
a  parliamentai-y  inquiry.  What  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  substitute.  And  the  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Fulbright] 
proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  58.  line  22.  strike  out  "1968  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "igeT". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  did  not  understand  the  majority  leader 
would  announce  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  majority  lead- 
er did  not  make  that  armoimcement  pub- 
licly, but  he  stated  to  a  few  Senators 
that  we  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow  at 
10  o'clock,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
.'ect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President 
I  was  prepared  to  vote  tonight  and  was 
prepared  to  say  a  few  words.  I  have 
said  a  good  deal  about  this. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  suggest 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
tinue  his   amendment   as  the   pending 


business,  and  then  we  will  take  it  up 
the  first  thing  after  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  I  do  not  have  much  more  to 
say. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  a  few  things 
about  this  bill  and  the  similarity  with 
the  e.xistmg  aid  bill.  The  amendment 
I  have  offered  is  to  limit  this  authoriza- 
tion to  1  year,  which  would  make  It 
conform  to  the  major  provisions  of  the 
existing  aid  bill,  in  all  provisions  other 
than  development  loans  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  which  are  in  a  class  b\- 
themselves. 

We  have  tentatively  agreed  with  the 
House  conferees  to  make  most  provisions 
of  foreign  aid  be  limited  to  1  year  with 
the  idea  that  there  will  be  a  new  Con- 
gress next  year.  The  first  of  the  vear 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
con.«;ider  whether  or  not  foreign  aid 
should  be  more  than  a  year  or  two.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  that  betjin- 
ning  next  year  aid  should  be  authorized 
for  2  years,  so  that  each  new  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  aid 
bills. 

I  recommend,  if  there  is  no  other 
change,  that  we  make  this  pending  bill 
for  1  year  and  confoim  it  with  the  other 
aid  bill.  It  may  be  that  next  year,  after 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  similarities  in  the  two  bills,  the  new 
Congress  would  like  to  merge  them  into 
one.  It  might  be  a  more  efficient  way 
to  handle  two  very  complex  programs, 
one  tmder  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  other  by  AID  under  the 
State  Department. 

My  second  amendment  is  to  cut  the 
authorization  back  to  $1  billion  instead 
of  $1.9  biUion.  Earlier  in  colloquy  I 
understood  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  say  that  $1  bil- 
lion would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  my  per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows  I  have  been  against  foreign  aid 
for  quite  some  time.  In  fact,  three- 
fourths  of  the  committee  thought  that 
the  amount  cut  back  was  just  about 
right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  think  that 
with  his  support  the  Senate  would  agree 
that  was  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  committee,  of  course. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  would  be  wise,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  more  persuasive  than 
his  vote  standing  alone.  It  certainly 
would  be  with  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  instrumental 
in  cutting  the  amount  to  $2  billion.  My 
advice  was  followed  except  that  in  com- 
mittee we  cut  back  $100  miUlon  more 
than  the  $2  biUion  under  title  I  and 
added  that  $100  million  to  title  2  and 
raised  that  authorization  to  $600  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  reasons  relating  to 
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the  amount  ©f  money,  that  many  Mem- 
bers would  favor  making  the  bin  for  1 
year  so  that  the  next  session  would  have 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  examine  the  bill  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  should  create  this 
new  aid  program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  now, 
although  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  if  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  vote. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  examine 
section  102  and  section  401  and  section 
406  and  see  the  duplication  of  the  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  much  the  same  authority 
we  give  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
other  bill.  Many  of  these  authorities 
are  the  same:  The  research  program 
contracts  with  universities,  and  so  forth. 
They  are  very  similar  and  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  provisions  in  the  other  bill. 

I  think  that  this  matter  should  be  re- 
examined next  year  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  are  wtee  in  creating  two  aid  pro- 
grams to  function  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.    MORSE.     Madam    President,    I 
.shall  support  the  Senator  in  regard  to 
both  of  his  amendments. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  discussion 
this  afternoon  that  we  have  a  bill  here 
in  the  form  of  a  foreign  aid  bill,  as  far  as 
its  applicability  is  concerned.  It  is  a 
foreign  aid  bill  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural prodncts.  and  we  should  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  duration  period  of 
the  other  foreign  aid  bill,  which  is  1 
year. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  Is  quite  right 
that  we  should  not  seek  to  bind  a  Con- 
gress in  the  future.  I  think  that  we 
should  take  it  for  1  year,  and  let  the  next 
Congress,  a  large  portion  of  which  will 
be  elected  in  November,  decide  what  its 
policy  will  be.  We  do  not  know  at  this 
date  to  what  eortent  this  Congress  will  be 
a  lame  duck  Congress  by  next  January. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  turnover  is 
going  to  be.  I  think  that  we  should  wait 
to  see.  At  least  we  should  let  the  new 
Congress  decide  for  itself  the  duration  of 
this  agricultuml  foreign  aid  bill. 

As  to  the  Eunoimt,  I  certainly  thmk  in 
view  of  the  cutbacks  we  have  made  else- 
where, the  need  we  have  for  funds  for 
our  domestic  economy,  and  In  the  cut- 
backs in  our  doniestlc  economy  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  causing — or  at  least 
that  thi3  administration  Is  proposing  be- 
cause of  that  war  In  Vietnam — that  we 
cannot  justify  more  than  $1  billion  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FLT^RIGHT.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  has  given  additional  reasons.  I 
was  impressed  by  that  second  reason  this 
morning.  We  had  a  vigorous  case  made 
showing  that  atu-  domestic  development 
program  Is  being  held  up  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds. 

One  other  facet  in  this  program,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  highly  effective 
appeal,  is  that  this  is  to  feed  starving 
and  hungry  people.  But  this  bill  feeds 
only  certain  people.  It  excludes  cer- 
tain little  babies  if  they  happen  to  be 
from  Hungary  or  certain  other  cotmtries 
whose  policies  we  do  not  like.  We  are 
not  going  to  feed  them,  no  matter  how 
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hungry  they  are.  This  is  the  same  thing, 
with  the  same  political  overtones,  as  the 
other  AID  bill. 

I  have  supported  the  AID  bill  In  the 
past,  but  to  sell  this  food-for -peace  bill 
on  the  idea  that  it  is  a  humanitarian, 
starvation-prevention  bill  is  a  little  bit 
demagogic.  It  Is  not  only  to  feed  hungry 
people.  It  has  some  very  stringent  re- 
strictions about  which  hungry  people  we 
are  going  to  feed,  all  of  which  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  this  is  a  foreign  aid 
bill  with  political  overtones,  and  only 
incidentally  an  agricultural  program, 
and  an  agricultural  bill.  Agriculture  will 
stand  on  its  own  feet._  If  it  is  to  be 
treated  and  encouraged,  it  should  be  in 
the  regxilar  way. 

If  this  bill  Is  to  be  enacted,  it  should 
be  referred  so  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  the  bill  because  it  has 
very  strong  political  overtones.  It  is  a 
case  of  at  least  dual  jurisdiction  in  which 
I  think  the  overriding  provisions  are  its 
foreign  policy  provisions  and  only  inci- 
dentally agricultural.  Again,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  it  does  not  deal 
with  siurpluses.  There  are  other  bUls  to 
deal  with  encouragement  and  expansion 
of  the  domestic  production.  I  believe 
that  Is  correct. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  not  say  more 
at  this  time,  but  tomorrow  morning  I 
hope  to  get  a  vote  on  these  amendments. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
the  tyranny  of  hunger  rules  many  bil- 
lions of  persons  in  many  lands.  The 
tyranny  of  hunger  is  no  different  from 
any  other  form  of  tyranny.  It  breeds 
discontent  and  desperation.  There  can 
be  no  chance  for  jjeace  on  tills  earth 
untU  the  harsh  nile  of  this  tyranny  is 
eased. 

In  that  sense.  Madam  President,  the 
food-for-peace  programs,  which  the 
Senate  is  considering  today,  is  well 
named.  Since  the  program  was  launched 
in  1954,  the  United  States  has  signed 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  for  sale 
of  many  billion  of  dollars  worth  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Since  1954,  al- 
most $2  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
oommodlties  have  been  donated  for  dis- 
aster relief,  school  feeding,  and  commu- 
nity development. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  tyranny 
spreads.  As  the  President  said  in  his 
message  on  the  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram: 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  all  the  com- 
bined production,  on  all  of  the  acres,  of  all 
the  agriculturally  productive  nations,  will 
not  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  developing 
nations — unless  present  trends  are  changed. 

It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  signif- 
icant increases  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  many  nations  If  the  tyranny  of 
hunger  Is  to  be  defeated.  It  is  just  as 
clear  that  full  use  of  all  food  resources 
Is  required  if  the  world  is  to  succeed  in 
this  noble  endeavor. 

The  revamped  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram recognizes  these  facts. 

Nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
program  must  demonstrate  serious  self- 
help  efforts  to  increase  their  rates  of 
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agricultural  production, 
fair. 

Equally  important,  the  program  au- 
thorizes use  of  a  great  source  of  food 
heretofore  unharvested  for  this  purpose. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  fish.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Foresty  accepted 
my  amendment  to  Include  domestic  fish 
protein  in  the  program. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  have  spoken 
on  this  floor  abcut  the  value  of  fish  in 
the  war  on  wotld  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

I  have  extolled  fish  as  a  great  and  cheap 
source  of  protein  which  is  vitally  needed 
by  persons  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
The  results  of  malnutrition,  often 
caused  by  a  laclc  of  protein,  were  spelled 
out  last  summtr  in  a  Department  of 
State  dispatch  to  U.S.  AID  missions.  The 
dispatch  said: 

AID  health  personnel  are  now  of  the  view 
that  correcting  serious  protein  deficiencies 
of  preschool  children  would  make  a  greater 
contrloutlon  to  development  than  any  other 
health  measures— malaria  eradication,  sani- 
tation, and  water  supply  not  excluded.  It  is 
clear  that  food-tor-peace  donations  alone 
cannot  solve  this  problem;  and  that  coordi- 
nated efforts  by  our  agricultural,  health,  in- 
dustry, and  community  development  pro- 
grams will  be  required  if  progress  is  to  be 
made. 

Infants,  partlci<arly  in  the  weaning  period, 
and  children  under  six  years  of  age  repre- 
sent the  most  vulnerable  group  with  high 
mortality  and  morbidity.  The  problem  Is 
important  not  only  because  malnutrition  Is 
basically  responsible  for  the  Illness  and  death 
of  mUlions  of  dhlldren,  but  because  pre- 
school malnutrition  may  Irreversibly  retard 
the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the 
survivors.  Thus  Investment  In  education  for 
children  who  hate  suffered  serious  malnu- 
trition before  reschlng  school  wUl  produce 
less  than  optimum  results  even  if  the  chil- 
dren receive  adecjuate  nourishment  while  at- 
tending school.  Finally,  the  maimed  survi- 
vors l>ecome  adults  lacking  in  the  vigor  and 
enterprise  essential  for  productive  advance- 
ment. 

The  shortened  life,  decreased  resistance  to 
iniectloua  disease.  Impaired  physical  and 
mental  growth,  and  decreased  prbductlve 
capacity  may  gravely  Impede  Bocial  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Not  only  will  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  prevent  a  child  from  grow- 
ing into  a  useful  and  productive  citizen  but 
they  will  frequently  result  in  maUng  him  a, 
ilabUlty  for  whoBi  the  social  group  will  have 
to  provide.  j 

I  can  add  nothing  to  that  dispatch. 

I  heartily  support  the  revamped  food- 
for-i)eace  program,  and  urge  that  its  ad- 
ministrators ttike  full  advantage  of  the 
authority  to  include  fish  in  the  war  on 
world  hunger  »nd  malnutrition. 

The  use  of  flEh  will  be  consistent  with 
the  stated  purposes  of  the  act  which  are 
to  promote  international  trade,  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  to  further 
economic  development. 

The  time  ha«  come  for  us  to  use  all  our 
resources  to  defeat  the  tyranny  of  him- 
ger.  This  program  will  help  us  in  the 
endeavor.  I  urge  its  Immediate  and 
unanimous  approval. 

EXPANSION     or     TSE    rOOO-FOR-PEACS     PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, today  we  face  the  paradox  of  in- 
creasing worldwide  wealth  and.  at  the 


same  time,  of  increasing  world  hunger. 
Therefore,  it  is  just  and  it  Is  seiisible  that 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural Nation  In  the  world,  should  make 
some  of  its  abimdance  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms  to  the  starving  millions  of 
the  world.  ,  , 

Indeed,  this  we  have  been  doing  since 
1954  under  the  food-for-peace  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  short  ex- 
cerpt from  the  committee  report  explain- 
ing how  Public  Law  480  works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  also  Itnown  as  Publl-- 
Law  480  and  Pood  for  Peace,  was  enacted 
in  19.'i4  The  existing  authortty  under  t'.tlfs 
I  and  II  will  expire  December  31,  1966.  EKir- 
ing  the  12  years  of  operation  the  original  act 
has  been  amended  extensively  in  order  vj 
meet  changing  conditions. 

Under  existing  law  the  so-called  Pood  for 
Peace  Program  is  operated  under  four  titles 
Title  I  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the  origi- 
nal law  provides  for  the  sale  of  surplus  US 
agricultural  commodities  to  friendly  coun- 
tries with  payments  In  the  currency  of  the 
recipient  country. 

Title  II  authorizes,  donations  of  farm 
products  held  in  stock  by  the  Commodiv.- 
Credit  Corporation  for  famine  and  disaster 
relief,  community  development,  school  feed- 
ing, and  other  economic  development  pur- 
poses in  foreign  countries. 

Title  III  of  the  existing  law  provides  for 
the  disposition  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
IX)ration-owned  surplus  commodities  ta 
carry  out  two  types  of  programs.  First,  they 
may  be  used  for  domestic  donation  program.^ 
administered  by  appropriate  Federal,  State. 
and  local  government  agencies  or  by  recog- 
nized voluntary  nonprofit  charitable  and  re- 
lief organizations  and  for  foreign  donatlot-.~ 
to  needy  peoples  through  American  volun- 
tary agencies  and  international  organiza- 
tions Second,  such  commodities  can  alsi 
be  used  for  barter  to  obtain  certain  strategic 
materials  and  for  offshore  procurement  of 
goods  and  services 

Title  IV  of  the  "■  "ng  law  provides  for 
sales  of  commodltlpf  n  credit  terms  for  dol- 
lars. The  dollar  credit  is  repayable  over  an 
extended  period  with   low  Interest  rates. 

As  amended  by  the  bill  recommended  bv 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Public  Law  480  would  continue  tf 
have  four  titles.  However,  title  I  would  com- 
bine existing  titles  I  and  IV  of  the  prese:.: 
law  and  provide  for  both  sales  for  foreiKr. 
currencies  and  long-term  credit  sales  lur 
dollars. 

Title  n  combines  the  foreign  donatio: 
programs  now  contained  in  titles  11  and  11! 
of  the  law 

Title  III  would  still  provide  for  barter  c 
agricultural  commodities,  and  title  IV  wouic 
contain  general  provisions  and  deflnltion.- 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, today  we  are  expanding  and  im- 
proving the  original  Public  Law  480  pio- 
gram.  While  I  favor  .some  of  the  more 
liberal  provisions  of  the  House  versioi 
of  H.R.  14929,  I  fully  support  the  bil 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  its  distinguished  chairman  [Mr 
EllenderI.  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
great  work  In  shaping  this  bill  and  brin;- 
ing  it  to  the  Senate  floor. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent   to   have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
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e.xcerpt  from  the  committee  report  giv- 
ing a  sliort  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

This  bill  extends  Public  Law  480.  S.ld  Con- 
gress, for  2  years,  through  December  31. 
1963.  It  authorizes  agreements  for  the  sale 
of  agrlcultiu-al  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  dollar  credit  In  each  of  those  2 
years  in  an  amount  requiring  appropri.'t- 
tlons  not  exceeding  $1.9  billion  plus  the  au- 
tiiority  curled  over  from  the  preceding  year 
(estimated  at  $1.7  billion  as  of  Deccrnber 
31.  1966).  Title  II  authority  (donations) 
would  be  *600  million  per  year,  plus  the 
carryover  from  the  preceding  year  (estimated 
at  $772  million  as  of  December  31,  J 966). 

In  addition  the  bill  makes  a  number  of 
changes  in  Public  Law  430.  the  principal 
changes  being  as  follows: 

(1)  Removal  of  "surplus"  requirement. 

(2)  Transition  In  5  years  to  dollfir  sales  or 
s.iles  for  foreign  currt-ncies  on  term.";  as  fav- 
orable to  the  United  .States  as  pi-ovided  for 
Development  Ixi.in  Fund  l.ian.c. 

(3)  Emphasis  on  "self-help"  by  recipient 
countries. 

(4)  Exclusion  of  nations  not  having  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  and. 
unless  the  national  Interest  otherwise  re- 
quires, the  United  Arab  Republic  and  na- 
tions dealing  with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba 
from   local    currency   or   d,jllar   credit   sales. 

(5)  Specific  authority  for  the  use  of  for- 
eign ciurenclcs  for  population  control, 
larmer-to-farmer  programs,  and  nutrition 
program  planning. 

(6)  5  percent  of  the  price  on  all  sciles  must 
be  paid  In  cash  In  dollars  whenever  practi- 
cable. 

(7)  Addition  of  the  second  ranking  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the  con- 
gre.'^sional  agrlcultur..!  commutes  to  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

(8)  Appropriation  of  up  to  $33  million  per 
yrcir  for  Xarmer-to-furmcr  technical  assist- 
ance. 

(9)  Specific  statement  that  .section  620(e) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  applies 
to  the  assistance  pro-.ided  through  sale.s 
under  Public  Law  480  (sec.  620(e)  prohibits 
assistance  to  countries  expropriating  prop- 
erty of  U.S.  citizens ) . 

(10)  Financing  of  entire  price  of  cotton 
product  exports  in  the  same  manner  as  prod- 
ucts of  other  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties I  instead  of  financlns  only  the  raw  cotton 
content  of  any  cotton  product  export ) . 

(11)  Minimum  CCC  release  price  of  120 
percent  of  current  price  support  Io.th  plus 
carrying  charges  for  anv  price  supported 
commodity  subject  to  a  voluntary  adjust- 
ment program  when  estimated  carryover  will 
be  less  than  25  percent  (35  percent  in  the 
case  of  wheat)  of  domestic  consumption  and 
exports  (subject  to  the  usual  statutory  ex- 
rtptions  and  use  for  redemption  of  PIK  cer- 
tificates). 

1 12 )  Repeal  of  6-year  limit  on  credit  under 
dollar  credit  sales  to  Poland  and  other  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  Battle  Act. 

n3)  Title  11  no  longer  restricted  to  CCC 
commodities. 

1 14)  Convertibility  of  currency  to  cover 
American  tourist  expenses  (up  to  25  percent 
of  currencies  received  under  future  agree- 
ments). 

115)  Extension  to  dollar  credit  sales  of 
v.irious  provisions  now  applicable  to  foreign 
currency  sales  (e.g.,  dollar  limits  on  total 
agreements,  requh-ement  that  purchaser  pay 
basic  freight  costs,  restrictions  on  sales  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  countries  deal- 
ing with  Cuba). 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Madam  Presi- 
dcat,  there  are  three  changes  in  the  pro- 


gram which  I  consider  of  greatest  im- 
portance: 

First.  The    removal    of    the    "surplus 
concept." 

Second.  The  emphasis  on  "self-help" 
by  lecipient  countries. 

Third.  The  authorization  for  funds  to 
be  used  for  family  planning  programs. 

The  family  planning  amendments  of 
the  bill  are  substantially  those  which  I 
had     the     honor     of     introducing     on 
Febniary  25,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.     Gruening],      the      distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
and    the    distinguished    Senator    frorn 
Marj'iand        [Mr.       TydingsJ.     Senator 
Tydings  also  sponsored  a  related  amend- 
ment of  his  own.     These  amendments 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  House  bill, 
which   were    adopted    under   the   great 
leadership  of  Representative  Paul  Todd, 
Jr..  of  Michigan.     I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman    (Mr.  Eliender]    and   tlie 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  their  wisdom  in 
adopting  the.se  amendments. 

The  family  planning  amendments  are 
found  in  three  parts  of  the  bill.  Section 
103'a)  reads: 

In  exercising  the  authorities  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  title,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account  etTorts  of  friendly 
countries  to  help  themselves  toward  a 
greater  degree  of  self-reliance,  including  ef- 
forts to  meet  their  problems  of  food  produc- 
tion and  population  growth. 

Section  104  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  the  President  may  use  or  enter 
into  agreements  with  foreign  counlrlcs  or 
international  organizations  to  u.se  the  for- 
eign currencies,  including  principal  and  in- 
terest from  loan  repa\-ments.  which  accrue 
In  connection  with  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies under  this  title  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  purposes: 

(b)(3)  ...  to  support,  on  request,  pro- 
gri:ms  rf  medical  and  scientific  research  cul- 
tural and  educational  development,  f.amily 
planning,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation; 

(h)  For  financing,  at  the  request  of  sucli 
country,  program.?  emphasizing  maternal 
welfare,  child  health  and  nutriticn,  and 
activities,  where  participation  is  voluntary, 
related  ^l■.  the  problems  of  popuiaUon  growth! 
under  procedures  establi.shed  by  the  Presi- 
dent through  any  agencv  of  'the  United 
Stales,  or  through  any  local  agency  which 
he  determines  is  qualified  to  administer  such 
activities. 

These  family  plamiing  provisions  are 
needed  because  the  world  faces  severe 
food  shortages  in  the  decade  ahead  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  take  steps  to  meet 
the  coming  challenge. 

The  problem  exists  primarily  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  where 
populations  are  growing  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  supply  of  food  can  be 
expanded. 

Historically,  traditional  .societies  ex- 
panded food  productions  along  with  pop- 
ulation by  expanding  the  acreage  tmder 
cultivation.  Today,  however,  many 
densely  populated  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  little  new  land  that  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation.  Studies 
show  tlaat  increased  production  in  the 
future  must  Increasingly  be  from  higher 
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yields  per  acre.  This  method  of  increas- 
ing food  production  is  vastly  more  dif- 
ficult than  tJie  traditional  method.  It 
requires  a  reasonably  high  level  of  liter- 
acy, capital,  a  "market  oriented"  econ- 
omy, and  support  from  the  re.st  of  the 
economy  in  the  form  of  fertilizers,  in- 
f^ecticides  and  other  products.  These 
are  precisely  the  things  that  are  lacking 
in  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
world. 

The  food-fcr-peace  bill  will  enable  us 
to  assist  underdeveloced  land  in  devel- 
oping some  of  these  '•preconditions  for  a 
yield  per  acre  takeoff." 

However,  let  us  consk'er  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  successfiil  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams,  if  we  cotild  raise  yields 
in  the  underdeveloped  lands  at  the  same 
rate  at  which  they  are  increasing  in  the 
developed  aneas.  The  French  have 
raised  wheat  yields  2.3  percent  per  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  per- 
formances in  Europe,  and  when  com- 
pared with  the  French  population  in- 
crease of  1  percent  per  year,  has  meant 
real  progress  in  France.  But  the  French 
performance  would  not  have  been  ade- 
quate had  it  been  confronted  with  pop- 
ulation prowth  rates  as  high  as  those 
v.hich  prevail  in  many  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Or  take  tlie  United  States  as  an  ex- 
ample. We  have  raised  wheat  yields 
2.7  percent  from  1935-39  to  1960-62. 
Wlien  combined  with  our  1.7  percent 
rate  of  population  growth  this  gives  us 
a  net  gain  in  output  per  capita  of  1  per- 
cent. If  this  rate  of  wheat  yield  increase 
had  been  achieved  in  Brazil,  with  a  pop- 
ulation incieaBc  of  3.1  percent  per  year 
however,  output  per  capita  would  have 
declined. 

Let  me  now  quote  from  page  20  of 
World  Population  and  Food  Supplies 
1980,  publishc(J  by  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy.  Tliis  gives  an  even  more 
revealing  picture  of  uhat  would  happen 
should  we  bring  the  rate  of  growth  of 
production  in  underdeveloped  lands  up 
to  that  in  developed  areas: 

Consider  these  facts.  The  agricultiual  land 
resources  of  the  two  econonuc  regions  (de- 
veloped, and  UQderdeveioped)  are  approxi- 
mately the  same.  The  1960  population  of 
the  developed  world  was  less  than  0  9  billion 
that  of  the  less-developed  world  was  more 
tlian  2  billion.  The  projected  increase  be- 
tween  1960  and  2000  for  the  developed  world, 
according  to  the  United  Nations  medium 
level  projections,  is  0.4  biUion  and  that  lor 
the  less-developed  world  is  nearly  3   bUlion, 

Now  let  us  interchange  the  projected 
growth  in  population  of  the  two  regions. 
The  developed  u»rld  would  then  absorb  the 
3  billion  and  tlie  less-developed  world,  tlie 
0.4  billion.  The  United  Stales,  with  ab  ut 
one-fourth  of  th«  agricultural  land  resources 
of  the  developed  world,  could  expect  to  ac- 
commodate one-fourth  of  the  3  blUlon  total 
(  750  million  ) .  "Eliis  amounts  to  an  addinbn 
of  about  190  million  per  decade — roughly 
the  equivalent  ©f  o\ii  current  population 
every  10  years. 

This  Statement  alone  illustrates  that 
the  United  States  with  aU  its  riches 
could  not  stand  the  rate  of  populaUon 
growth  now  taking  place  in  the  imder- 
developed  world.  Thus  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  fact  that  even  if  we  bring  the 
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growth  of  food  production  In  these  un- 
derdeveloped areas  up  to  what  It  Is  in 
the  developed  half  of  the  world,  we  will 
still  be  fighting  a  losing  battle  in  the 
war  against  poverty  and  fsunine — losing, 
that  is,  unless  we  do  something  about  the 
other  half  of  the  equation— population 
growth. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this 
problem  when  he  said  In  his  message  to 
Congress : 

A  balance  between  agricultural  productiv- 
ity and  population  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine. 

With  this  bill  we  shall  be  investing 
substantial  amounts  in  economic  de- 
velopment. In  his  20th  annivertary 
message  to  the  United  Nations  President 
Johnson  stated : 

Let  X13  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  five 
dollars  Invested  in  population  control  Is 
worth  a  hundred  dollars  Invested  In  eco- 
nomic growth. 

When  experts  tell  us  how  difficult,  in- 
deed almost  impossible,  it  will  be  to  bring 
increases  in  food  production  to  unc.er- 
developed  areas  up  to  the  level  of  in- 
creases in  population,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  feed  all 
these  additional  hungry  mouths  imless 
we  also  render  assistance  to  allow  in- 
dividuals, if  they  choose  to  do  so.  to 
exert  some  measure  of  rational  choice 
over  Just  how  many  additional  hungry 
mouths  we  shall  have  to  feed  every  year. 
We  must  look  to  the  causes  of  our  prob- 
lems: if  we  treat  only  the  effects  we  shall 
never  win  our  battle. 

I  believe  that  these  three  amendments 
win  be  helpful  In  bringing  Into  the  pic- 
ture the  other  side  of  the  dual-natured 
enemy  we  are  fighting.  We  must  attack 
both  the  cause — population  increasing 
faster  than  food  supplies — and  the  ef- 
fect— insufficient -food  to  feed  the  popu- 
lation. What  is  here  suggested  is  a 
limited  step,  a  prudent  step.  Let  us  make 
this  beginning. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  quo- 
tations by  world  leaders  on  the  world 
population  and  food  crisis,  prepared  by 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  following  quotations  clearly  Indicate 
that  most  governmental,  educational,  and 
business  leaders  are  agreed  that  a  world  pop- 
lilatlon  and  food  crisis  Is  Imminent: 

"Let  us  In  all  our  lands — Including  this 
land — face  forthrlghtly  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  our  multiplying  populations  and  seek 
the  answers  to  this  most  profound  challenge 
to  the  future  of  all  the  world. 

"Let  us  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  »5 
Invested  in  population  control  Is  worth  $100 
Invested  In  economic  gp-owth." — Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  June  2S,  1965. 

"Along  with  former  President  Truman  I  am 
co-chairman  of  the  Honorary  Sponsors  Coun- 
cil, Planned  Parenthood-World  Population. 
I  accepted  this  position  in  order  to  demon- 
strate my  recognition  of  the  tirgency  of  the 
entire  problem  and  the  alarming  conse- 
quences that  are  certain  to  follow  Its  neglect. 
"I  devoutly  hope  that  necessary  measures 
will  be  enacted  Into  law  to  authorize  the  Fed- 


eral Government.  a«  well  as  appropriate  pri- 
vate and  semi-public  organizations,  so  to  co- 
operate among  themselves  that  the  necessary 
human  and  mattrlal  resources  can  be 
promptly  mobilized  and  employed  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  great  need  of  slowing 
down  and  Anally  atabllizing  the  growth  In 
the  world's  population."— Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. June  22,  1985. 

•'No,  our  population  cannot  bp  allowed  to 
grow  at  the  savag*  rate  of  the  present,  or 
humanity  will  very  eoon  revert  to  the  darkest 
ages  ,  .  .  but  for  those  of  ua  .  .  .  who  do  not 
want  mankind  to  stiflocute  lu  an  abyss  of  Its 
own  making— least  of  all  our  own  people  here 
in  the  Americas— for  us  the  humane. 
Christian,  economic  and  political  solution  Is 
birth  control — .lud  the  sooner  the  better  " — 
Dr  Alberto  Lleras  Oamargo.  former  President 
of  Colombi.i,  and  Ch.iirman,  First  Pan- 
American   Assembly   on    Population.    August 

11.  1965. 

"This  rapid  growth  of  population  create.s 
frightening  prospe«ts  for  those  looking  into 
the  future  ...  all  our  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  Oontrol  of  this  menace.  If 
it  is  not  done,  we  are  asking  for  total  disrup- 
tion and  chaos  In  a  few  years  time."— Ayub 
Khan.  President  of  Pakistan.  March  10,  1964. 
"Either  we  take  the  fullest  measures  both 
to  raise  productivity  and  U>  stabilize  p<jpu- 
latlon  growth,  or  We  face  disaster  of  an  un- 
precedented magnitude." — Dr  B.  R  Sen.  Di- 
rector General.  U>iited  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  March  24.  1965. 

"There  can  be  8o  doubt  concerning  this 
long-term  progno^s:  Either  tiie  birth  rate 
of  the  world  must  come  down  or  the  death 
rate  must  go  badk  up  "^Report  on  "The 
Growth  of  World  Population.'  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  April.  1963. 

"There  may  still  be  a  chance  to  avert  a 
Malthusean  disaster  ...  At  best,  the  appar- 
ently unequal  raca  between  human  procrea- 
tion and  food  production  -can  be  won  only 
after  an  immense  and  prolonged  struggle 
during  which  man  will  be  ever  more  pre- 
cariously crowding  the  margin  of  safety."— 
Dr.  J.  George  Harrtr,  President  of  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  Spring.  1965. 

"One  thing  is  certiUn:  If  steps  are  not 
taken  very  soon  to  check  or  curtail  this 
ominous  rate  of  growth— food  production, 
however  Intenslflad,  will  be  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  fast  growth  in  population  in 
many  countries  where  bare  subsistence  Is 
already  the  best  that  most  can  achteve." — 
John  H.  Loudon,  Chairman,  Royal  Dutch 
Petroleum  Co..  Tile  Netherlands.  September 
13.  1965. 

"Everywhere  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  this  Is  the  number  one  problem  of  the 
world.  If  tackllnf  it  is  left  too  late,  all  our 
political  and  economic  achievements  will  be 
swept  away  like  jRnd  castles  before  the  ad- 
vancing  tide." — Lord   Carndon.   July.    1965. 

"It  Is  evident  ttiat  the  rapidly  worsening 
world  food  situation  can  be  permanently  Im- 
proved only  by  t«o  measures — a  more  rapid 
Increase  In  food  production  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  anfl  a  less  rapid  increase  In 
pKjpulatlon." — Nevin  S  Scrimshaw.  Head.  De- 
partment of  Nutrition  and  F(X)d  Science. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Oc- 
tober 18.  1965. 

"I  am  convinced  the  world  is  plunging 
headlong  Into  a  crisis  of  catastrophic  pro- 
portions and  that  this  crisis  can  not  be 
averted  unless  mussive  preventive  action  Is 
started  at  once.  The  stark  fact  Is  that  the 
world's  population  Is  exploding  so  swiftly  that 
It  Is  outrunning  man's  capacity  to  produce 
enough  food."— John  J.  Haggerty.  Director, 
Project  Development,  AGRI  Research.  Inc., 
Washington.  DC.  January.  1965. 

"The  underdeveloped  world — Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America — Is  on  the  threshold  of 
the  greatest  famine  In  history.  This  famine 
Will  be  the  most  colossal  catastrophe  In  his- 


tory—it will  affect  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  and  maybe  billions." — Dr.  Raymond 
Ewell    Buffalo  State  University.  April,   1965, 

We  live  in  a  world  of  3  4  billion  human 
beings,  one-half  of  whom  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat  .  .  .  The  global  food  crisis 
now  [jending  on  the  horizon  calls  for  bold 
and  timely  action.  In  the  simplest  terms. 
the  population  explosion  must  be  contained 
and  world  food  production  must  be  doubled 
and  re-doubled." — Thomas  M.  Ware.  Chair- 
man. International  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corp..  and  Chairman,  American  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation,  Inc. 

"If  the  developing  nations  are  to  escape 
widespread  famine,  disease,  and  the  prospect 
of  wars  initiated  in  a  final  desperate  effort 
for  survival,  one — or  more  probably  both — 
of  two  things  mtLst  happ>en:  the  birth  rate 
must  be  consciously  reduced  to  planned 
proportions;  or  the  production  of  food  and 
other  necessities  must  be  multiplied  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  growth  rate."— Roger 
M  Blou£;h,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  United 
States  £t^;el  Corp..  November  4.  1965. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW   AT   10   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
autl.oiized  to  meet  daring  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomonow  until  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SAIGON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
-some  time  ago  in  my  committee,  the  ques- 
tion arose  with  the  Secretary  of  Defen.st' 
concerning  social  problems  In  Saigon. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  believe,  has  a  wrong  Impression  of  con- 
ditions in  Saigon,  as  evidenced  by  hi.-^ 
testimony  before  my  committee  at  that 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  'Washington  Post  today  en- 
titled '  GIs  Babies  'Worry  Vietnamese.' 
written  by  'WiUiam  Tuohy. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  beneficial  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  recognizes  how  se- 
rious a  problem  the  presence  of  so  many 
American  soldiers  in  'Vietnam  is. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokp. 
as  follows: 

GIs  Babies  Worrt  Vietnamese 
(By  William  Tuohy) 

Saigon,  August  28. — American  authorities 
here  are  concerned  about  the  Increasing 
number  of  Illegitimate  children  born  to  U  s 
servicemen  and  Vietnamese  women. 

The  problem  Is  not  yet  of  serious  propor- 
tions, because  the  big  buildup  of  Amerlcm 
troops  began  only  a  year  ago. 

But  In  the  view  of  social  welfare  speciali.st  = 
here,  the  specter  of  unwanted  half-caste  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock  could  reach  worri- 
some proportions  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 


Thus  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  U 
setting  up  an  Informal  committee  to  look  in- 
to the  matter.  Lodge  and  his  wife,  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  disruption  to 
Vietnamese  society  caused  by  war  and  the 
input  of  American  troops,  are  seeking  what- 
ever ways  may  be  found  to  lessen  the  problem. 

STTBTLY  COLOR -CONSCIOUS 

The  situation  Is  complicated  in  Vietnam 
which  is  eubtly  color-conscious,  by  babies  of 
.\inencan  Negro  fathers  and  Vietnamese 
mothers. 

Welfare  specialists  say  children  born  of 
American-Vietnamese  parents  may  have  se- 
vere difficulties  In  being  assimilated  here 
There  are  simply  no  estimates  available  of 
t.ne  number  of  such  children— just  as  no 
reliable  estimates  exist  for  similar  cases  in 
Japan  or  Korea. 

Under  years  of  French  rule,  thousands  of 
Eurasian  of  "matlsse"  (mixture)  children 
were  born  of  French  lathers  and  Vietnamese 
mothers — in  and  out  of  wedlock. 

But  every  child  born  of  a  French  father 
automatically  received  French  citizenship 
which  carried  many  benefits  and  privileges 
\  letnamese  women,  therefore,  often  consid- 
ered themselves  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
child. 

Children  born  of  American  fathers  have 
no  such  privileges,  consequently  such  babies 
are  not  looked  upon  as  prizes. 

According  to  specialists,  most  illegitimate 
offspring  so  far  have  come  from  Americans 
Who  have  set  up  housekeeping  with  Viet- 
namese women.  The  servicemen  are  In  a 
position  to  look  after  and  support  the  fam- 
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The  problem  grows  acute  when  the  father 
comes  up  for  rotation  home:  Most  Ameri- 
c.-m  servicemen  or  Government  workers  are 
m  Vietnam  for  12  or  18  months. 

"What  happens  when  those  men  eo 
ho.me?"  asks  a  young  British  woman  involved 
la  child-placing. 

The  woman  adds:  "What  happens  when 
tnese  glris  begin  to  lose  their  looks?  Bar 
g:rls  are  early  blooming,  but  they  fade  and 
wither  quickly.  Then  the  child  becomes  a 
burden,  a  millstone  who  may  Jeopardize  her 
rh,ances  of  marriage.  That's  when  the  child 
is  in   danger." 

Beyond    the    matter    of    ml.xed    children 
Lhere  Is  the  broader  problem  of  Vietn-imese 
orphans    in    general,    some    of    whom    are 
auopted  by  Americans. 

Ironically,  well-meaning  American  serv- 
.cemen  are  sometimes  responsible  for  the 
1  ..-ge  number  of  children  in  orphanages. 

SAME   PROBLEM    IN    KOREA 

Says  a  U.S.  official,  "The  GIs  did  this  In 
Korea,  too.  They  come  in  and  sav.  What 
c-in  we  do?    Let's  build  an  orphanage.- 

"Pretty  soon  the  orphanage  is  filled  up 
Parents  in  the  neighborhood  send  their  chil- 
dren because  they  think  they  will  get  free 
rood  and  clothing,  and  they  wUl. 

"But  It  is  not  good  in  this  country  to 
separate  children  from  the  family  group 
and,  besides,  what  happens  when  the  serv- 
icemen leave?" 

The  American  aid  mission  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly involved  In  the  social  welfare 
-unction,  though  specialists  add: 

"This  is  really  a  Vietnamese  problem  All 
we  can  do  is  assist  and  advise.  Right  now 
were  Just  beginning  to  look  at  the  broad 
problem   of  children   without   parents." 

.A.S  more  U.S.  troops  arrive  In  Vietnam,  the 
more  specific  problem  of  illegitimate,  un- 
wanted children  of  American-Vietnamese 
couples  Will  grow  more  acute,  say  officials 
particularly  as  troops  shift  from  combat  to 
giirrtson  duty. 

it  la  this  complex,   touchy  problem  that 
•le  informal  committee  set  up  by  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  will  try  to  deal  with. 


NEED  FOR  12-MILE  FISHERY  ZONE 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  have  been  to  this  floor  maioy  times  in 
recent  months  to  speak  on  the  problems 
facing  tins  Nation  as  the  result  of  foreign 
fishing  off  our  shores  and  the  critical 
nature  of  this  growing  threat.  I  have 
spoken  often  of  our  need  for  a  world 
fisheries  conference;  our  need  for  bilat- 
eral discussions  and  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  our  need  for  a  keener 
awareness  of  ocean  resource  values-  our 
need  for  higher  level  consideration  of 
general  Hshery  matters;  and  our  neeti 
for  better  understanding  of  the  coastal 
fishery  threat. 

There  is  mild  reward  in  the  token 
progress  I  view  In  some  of  these  areas 
though  in  most  the  action  seems  to  be 
tedious  and  resentful,  if  not  altogether 
too  late. 

Madam  President,  it  is  high  time  this 
adiniiusiration  awaViened  to  the  realities 
of  the  fishery  woild.  This  Nation  was 
once  No.  2  in  world  production  of  fish- 
eries; today,  we  are  a  doubtful  fifth,  and 
the  present  attitude  of  this  admmistra- 
tion  offeis  httle  hope  for  measurable 
change. 

On  May  18  of  this  year.  I  called  for 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  on  S 
2218,  legislation  to  establish  a  12-mile 
fishery  zone  off  the  U.S.  coa^t  It  was 
legislation  which  we  had  purposely  with- 
held m  deference  to  some  segments  of 
the  American  fishing  industry  who  now 
catch  their  fish  o3r  other  nations'  shores 
particularly  off  South  America.  It  was 
legislaUon,  in  my  opinion,  which  was 
long  overdue. 

As  of  June  1  of  this  year,  there  were 
122  nations  In  the  United  Nations 
system.  Of  this  total.  23  nations  have 
no  coastline.  Of  the  91  coastal  nations 
about  which  our  State  Department  has 
information— and  frankly.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  explain  why  our  State  Department  is 
unable  to  determine  jurisdiction  for 
8  coastal  nations— 49  nations  have  a 
12-mile  fishery  jurisdiction.  Of  the 
remaining  42,  only  15  nations.  Including 
ourselves,  claim  only  3  miles.  Ten  na- 
tions claim  more  than  3,  but  less  than 
12.  and  17  nations  claim  more  than  12 
miles. 

Madam  President.  I  was  amazed  and 
shocked  at  the  total  Indifference  of  po- 
.sition  expressed  by  the  agencies  of  this 
administration  at  our  hearings  on  S. 
2218.  It  is  true  that  no  Government 
agency  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  leg- 
islation, but  it  is  equally  true  that  anyone 
reading  that  hearing  record  could  not 
help  but  conclude  that  this  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  very  interested  in 
protecting  its  resources. 

Here  Is  an  area  of  120.000  square 
mUes— an  area  the  size  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico— lying  readily  available  to 
the  plimder  of  more  than  a  dozen  fishing 
nations  of  the  world  who  do  not  observe 
conservation.  And  our  Ooverrunent 
seems  reluctant  to  take  down  the  wel- 


come sign.  This  is  not  Just  a  problem 
to  our  helpless  commercial  fishermen — 
nor  is  it  merely  a  problem  for  our  grow- 
ing legion  of  ocean  recreational  fisher- 
men— It  is  a  problem  and  a  question  of 
broad  national  interest  and  indeed  na- 
tional respect. 

The  witness  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee spoke  of  the  strengthenmg  of  the 
200-mile  clatais  of  South  American  na- 
tions as  the  result  of  passage  of  a  12- 
mile  bill  by  this  Nation.  Are  we  afraid 
of  estabhshlag  some  sort  of  precedence 
in  the  world  fishing  community?  How 
can  you  lead  a  trend  when  66  of  the  91 
nations  reported  are  already  at  12  or  be- 
yond? How  can  you  strengthen  some- 
body else's  unreasonable  claim  by 
leaving  the  minority  of  15  to  join  the 
preponderant  group  of  66? 

I  asked  the  State  Department  witness 
If  our  clinging  to  the  antiquated  3-mile 
2sone  had  taken  1  mile  ofiT  the  Chilean. 
Ecuadorian,  or  Peruvian  claims  for  200 
miles.  He  admitted  it  had  not.  I  asked 
him  if  our  continuance  would  assure  the 
removal  of  even  1  mile  off  those  claims 
He  admitted  It  would  not. 

Madam  President,  we  have  just  up- 
graded our  fiFherj-  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  have  worked  long 
and  diligently  for  this  change,  but  the 
ambassadorial  status  of  our  new  nego- 
tiator at  the  bargaining  table  is  not 
going  to  be  very  impressive  to  the  na- 
tions sitting  on  the  other  side  when  his 
supporting  lifeline  from  home  is  predi- 
cated on  a  position  of  fear  and  weakness. 
Madam  President,  some  of  those  re- 
sources the  administraUon  regarded  so 
smugly  as  undamaged  and  unthreatened 
back  on  May  18  could  not  be  included  hi 
a  survey  today.  They  could  not  be  listed 
even  as  potential,  because  they  virtually 
do  not  exist.  Some  of  our  Federal  fish- 
ery officials  are  now  seeing  the  light  and 
I  ha'.e  asked  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Interior  ito  reexamine  their  weak 
and  indifferent  positions  of  last  May  in 
the  light  of  new  realities. 

Madam  President.  I  repeat:  It  is  time 
this  admmistration  awakened  to  the  re- 
alitie.s  of  the  fishery  world. 

Last  week,  am  Oregon  fishery  scientist 
positively  idenUfied  several  tons  of 
salmon  aboard  the  Soviet  catcher  vessel 
Kahhovko.  This  scientist  and  our  Fed- 
eral fishery  experts  were  astounded, 
though  our  commercial  and  sports  fish- 
ermen have  been  reporting  this  condi- 
tion for  months.  The  Kahhoiko  was  In 
a  position  10  miles  west  of  Long  Beach 
Wash.  Whether  he  took  the  salmon 
closer  to  shore  I  do  not  know,  but  he 
was  inside  thi»  12-mile  fisherv  zone  we 
are  talking  about.  The  thousands  of 
commercial  salmon  trollers  and  recrea- 
tional charter  vessels  who  seek  the 
coastal  fisheries  off  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  not  indifferent  to  this  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction. 

We  have  a  new  Pacific  hake  fishmeal 
plant  in  my  State  at  Aberdeen  That 
plant  opened  iU  doors  last  JUly,  just  fol- 
lowing the  arrlral  of  the  more  than  100- 
boat  fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  assurance 
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of  more  than  adequate  Pacific  hake 
stocks  offshore  Is  no  longer  valid.  That 
fleet  Is  supplying  Pacific  hake  to  the 
plant  from  Inside  12  miles,  and  the  an- 
ticipated production  for  their  first  year 
will  probably  not  exceed  20  percent  of 
what  they  had  planned  as  a  "break  even" 
tonnage. 

Off  the  State  of  Oregon,  again  in  the 
wake  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  trawlers  seeking 
perch  report  a  virtual  marine  desert  and 
the  production  is  just  11  percent  of  what 
It  was  for  the  same  periods  last  year 

And  even  more  tragic.  Madam  Piesi- 
dent,  up  In  the  Bering  Sea.  off  Senator 
Bartlett's  State,  the  yellow  tall  flounder 
fishery — boasted  by  Japan  and  the  So\  let 
Union  as  the  world's  largest  flound?ry 
fishery — is  now  in  an  admitted  state  of 
depletion.  The  Soviets  point  the  finger 
at  Japan,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much 
difference.  At  Moscow,  3  weeks  ago, 
Russian  negotiators  admitted  that  this 
fishery  had  been  over  exploited  by  a 
factor  of  three  times  its  sustainable  yield. 
The  Soviet  Union  refers  to  the  Japa- 
nese high  seas  salmon  fishery  as  "bir- 
baric."  But  the  Soviets  are  apparently 
taking  American  salmon  in  a  similar 
fashion.  { 

Just  about  the  time  this  year  £ne  Japa- 
nese were  emplosdng  their  annual  high 
seas  salmon  fishery  at  175°  west  longi- 
tude under  a  loophole  In  the  terms  of  the 
North  Pacific  treaty,  that  nation's  fishery 
agency  made  an  interesting  statement 
which  was  reported  here  in  America  by 
our  Embassy  in  Tokyo.  The  statement 
said: 

In  late  June,  the  Japanese  Fisheries  Agency 
released  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
fishery  resources  close  to  Japan  have  been 
greatly  depleted  due  to  "recklew  fishing." 
For  this  reason,  the  Agency  said.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Japan  develop  new  fishing  areas 
around  the  world. 

Just  a  week  ago  a  Japanese  explora- 
tory side  trawler  joined  the  Soviet  fleet 
off  my  State  to  help  write  the  obituary  of 
the  Pacific  hake.  Since  then,  the  same 
Japanese  fisheries  agency  had  announced 
the  licensing  of  four  more  trawlers  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  hake 
grounds. 

When  Japan  has  fished  out  our  re- 
sources, who  is  next?  This  is  the  heart 
of  the  conservation  matter.  The  extent 
and  reproductive  capacity  of  certain  spe- 
cies are  not  known  with  precision  and 
may  not  be  capable  of  being  determined. 
What  is  known  is  that  species  can  be 
overfished  and  suddenly  and  dramati- 
cally decline  at  great  cost.  This  gives  the 
coastal  nation  a  special  obligation  to 
protect  and  preserve  fishery  resources. 
The  1958  Geneva  Convention  recognizes 
this  fact,  our  own  expenditures  on  fishery 
research  and  development  recognizes 
this  fact;  all  those  countries  who  have 
extended  their  fishery  jurisdiction  rec- 
ognize this — and  yet  the  administration 
will  not  face  up  to  even  minimal  conser- 
vation responsibilities. 

This  Is  a  conservation  matter.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  fighting  foreign  devils  or 
subsidy  or  trade  protection.  We  have  to 
make  a  decision  now  that  determines 
whether  or  not  all  countries  are  going  to 
be  able  to  use  the  marine  environment. 


In  Moscow,  3  weeks  ago,  our  nego- 
tiators found  themselves  on  the  short 
end  of  a  scientific  debate  a,s  to  the  extent 
of  the  Pacific  hake  and  Pacific  Ocean 
perch  resources.  Our  hake  vessels  were 
returning  to  port  empty,  our  Oregon 
trawl  fleet  was  landing  only  11  percent 
of  the  1965  perch  production,  but  we  did 
not  have  the  "scientific"  evidence  as  to 
the  size  of  the  stocics. 

Madam  President,  thi.s  is  just  another 
example  of  fishery  indifference.  Why 
did  we  not  have  this  information?  Was 
the  Soviet  and  Japanese  arrival  off  our 
coasts  a  surprise?  It  certainly  was  no 
surprise  to  me. 

The  House  this  week  was  considering,' 
Senate  Joint  Re.solution  29,  legislation  to 
try  and  .survey  these  adjacent  stocks.  If 
approvod,  the  survey  will  be  useiul  to 
some  of  our  resources,  but  can  we  expect 
it  to  warm  the  henrls  of  the  commercial 
fishermen  and  sportsmen  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Alaska?  Indeed  there 
are  many  on  the  Atlantic  coast  who  will 
also  find  the  measure  hopelessly  overdue. 
And  they  will  ask  as  I  have,  "Why  was 
this  not  done  before?" 

Madam  President,  the  12-mile  fishery 
zone  legislation  i|  late  also.  But  it  can 
still  be  in  time  to  save  thousands  of  tons 
of  valuable  marine  i-e.sources  and  to  re- 
serve 120,000  square  miles  of  potential 
fishery  area  as  a  part  of  our  American 
heritage. 

If  the  12-mlle  fishery  zone  legislation 
fails  in  the  89th  Congress,  the  sin  of  fail- 
ure win  rest  squarely  with  this  admin- 
istration and  I.  for  one,  will  not  raise  a 
finger  in  its  defen.'^e.  If  it  fails,  it  will  be 
government  by  minority,  sacrifice  of  the 
American  coastal  fisherman,  and  an  in- 
delible mark  against  fishery  progress. 

But  it  will  be  more  than  that,  Madam 
President,  it  will  be  the  sacrifice  of  a  part 
of  the  deserved  heritage  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children,  and  we  will 
have  forfeited  our  right  to  a  claim  for 
posture  in  the  world  fisheries  community. 
This  country  was  once  before  con- 
fronted with  an  invasion  of  our  ffshery 
resources  by  natlCns  unwiUine  to  observe 
conservation.  That  we  still  have  these 
resources  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
forceful  and  forthright  action  of  Presi- 
dent Truman.     We  enjoy  a  powerful 

legacy  from  President  Truman  in  other 
fields,  why  not  in  fisheries?  Why  is  this 
administration  less  aggressive? 

Indifference  which  breeds  inaction  and 
defeat  is  as  dangerous  as  violent  opposi- 
tion, and  there  Will  be  many  like  myself 
who  will  be  eternftlly  unforgiving. 


CRIME  WAVE  WEAKENS  AMERICA: 
CITIZENS  MUST  MEET  THE  CHAL- 
LENGE; RESPECT  FOR  LAW  AND 
ORDER  MU^r  BE  TAUGHT  AND 
PRACTICED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  television 
dramatize  the  wave  of  crime  and  rioting 
which  have  been  sweeping  across  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  repulsive  condition,  but  it  is  a 
fact  Which  we  must  confront,  even 
though,  apparently,  we  would  rather  de- 
bate economic  lasues. 


And,  understandably,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  our  contintilng  commitment 
against  Communism,  especially  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  issues  involving 
the  economic  life  of  the  citizenry  and  the 
country;  nor  should  there  be  an  inclina- 
Uon  on  our  part  to  neglect  in  any  degree 
the  fight  against  Communist  aggression 
and  Communistic  expansion  efforts. 

But  the  crime  wave  and  rioting  de- 
mand high  priorities,  too — much  higher 
prioi-ity  attention  than  we  have  been 
subscribing  as  individuals,  as  families, 
and  as  a  democratic  society. 

It  is  my  duty,  as  a  public  oHicial.  to 
help  focus  attention  on  this  problem, 
whether  the  audience  is  labor,  manage- 
ment, professional,  or  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  including  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Madam  President,  the  crime  problem 
is  not  generated  by  any  one  group  or 
class  or  creed  or  race. 

There  has  been  wild  rioting  in  and  on 
tlie  fringes  of  ghettos,  but  we  know  that 
crime  is  not  confined  to  the  tenement.s 
of  our  large  cities. 

For  there  has  also  been  rioting  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy  on  Long  Island 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago.  Indeed, 
crime  at  its  worst — in  massacre  propor- 
tions— was  perpetrated  on  eight  nurses  in 
a  relatively  quiet  suburb  of  Chicago. 
One  killer  on  that  night  caused  more  fa- 
talitie.s,  but  less  property  damage,  than 
did  the  rioting,  arson,  and  looting  by 
mobs  in  so-called  ghetto  sections  of  that 
great  midwestern  city.  And  it  was  a 
university  campus  that  was  the  scene  of 
a  heinous  crime  which  claimed  at  least 
16  lives  of  police  officers,  students,  and 
other  citizens,  when  they  and  32  other 
wounded  persons  came  within  range  nf 
a  single  sharpshooting  sniper. 

The.^e  .shocking  crimes  may  be  isolated 
instances  of  extremity.  But  the  dimer- 
sions  of  the  nationwide  problem  are 
alarming.    Ponder  these  questions : 

Why  have  the  crime  rates  in  this  coun- 
try been  soaring,  and  why — especially 
since  1960 — has  the  yearly  total  of  crimes 
increased  by  47  percent? 

Why  is  crime  growing  nearly  six  times 
as  fast  as  population? 

With  recent  massacres,  and  with  riot- 
ing, arson,  and  looting  added  to  other 
types  of  crimes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  national  crisis  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  in  a  war  against  Communist 
aggression  In  Vietnam? 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  take  drastic  and 
comprehensive  action  against  homeland 
crime,  while  also  giving  attention  to  do- 
mestic economics,  foreign  aid,  and  mili- 
tary assistance? 

Again,  I  call  attention  to  the  substan- 
tial commitment  of  our  manpower  in 
southeast  Asia.  They  are  fighting  for 
a  just  cause.  We  must  not  renege  oi^. 
this  commitment,  nor  dare  we  fail  to 
.support  fully  our  men  serving  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  commitment. 

The  need  is  prevalent,  too.  for  tumint' 
back  the  crime  wave,  including  the  riots 
many  of  which  are  racially  Inspired.  It 
is  time  that  we  pay  as  much  attention— 
really  more  attention — to  the  moral. 
medical,  and  sociological  problems  in- 


herent in  the  crime  wave  as  we  are  de- 
voting to  the  mercenary  aspects  of  our 
society. 

More  than  2.780.000  serious  crimes 
were  reported  during  1965;  a  6-percent 
increase  over  1964.  There  were  14  vic- 
tims of  serious  crime  per  1,000  inhabit- 
ants in  1965;  an  increase  of  5  percent 
over  1964  and  35  percent  over  1960. 

There  were  more  than  5.600  murders 
34,700  aggravated  assaults  with  a  gun' 
and  over  68,400  armed  robberies  in  1965' 
There  were  118.900  robberies.  1,173  000 
burglaries,  2,500.000  larcenies,  and  486  - 
600  auto  thefts.  They  resulted  in  total 
property  stolen  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular geographical  region,  nor  to  the 
large  urban  areas,  although  they  remain 
the  largest  contributor  to  the  increasing 
crime  rate.     When  viewed  geographical- 
ly all  regions  experienced  crime  increases 
in  1965,  with  a  rise  of  10  percent  in  the 
Western  States,  8  percent  in  the  North- 
eastern  States,   and    4   percent    in    the 
North,  Central,  and  Southern  States     All 
?^L  P°P^atlon  groups  had  increases  in 
1965  led  by  a  7-percent  rise  in  the  group 
of  cities  having  less  than  50.000  inhabit- 
ants.   The  group  with  500.000  or  more 
population  showed  a  4-percent  upward 
trend.     City  groups  in  the  intermediate 
population  range  from  50.000  to  500  000 
had  increases  from  4  to  6  percent     Sub-' 
urban  areas  with  an  8  percent  rise  again 
had  a  sharper  percentage  increase  in  the 
volume  of  crime  than  cities  over  250  000 
population,  which  were  up  4  percent  as 
a  group,  and  rural  areas  which  were  up 
3  percent. 

There  apparently  is  widespread  official 
agreement  among  police  commissioners 
mayors,  public  prosecutors,  and  judges 
that  the  causes  of  the  crime  problem  ai  e 
to  be  located  deep  in  the  American  .so- 
ciety—and that  the  final  answers  are  not 
to  be  found  solely  in  more  police  officers 
and  better  courts. 

Fundamentally,  the  "public  attitude" 
is  blamed  for  causing  crime  to  reach 
nearly  out-of-control  proportions. 

One  report  on  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem noted  that  "a  spirit  of  lawlessness" 
and  a  "contempt  for  law  and  order" 
seem  to  be  growing  among  people  in 
America. 

A  "breakdown  in  family  life"  is  rec- 
ognized, and  the  charge  frequently  is 
heard  that  parents  are  failing  in  too 
many  places  and  too  often  to  discipline 
iheir  children. 

Let  us  look  first  to  something  most  of 
us  would  rather  dismiss,  but  which  we 
cannot  overlook:  That  most  basic  and 
most  important  of  all  institutions— the 
family.  It  is  more  the  victim  than  the 
cause  of  our  problem.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  the  solution  to  the  predica- 
ment in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

It  is  here  that  the  first  corrective  steps 
must  be  taken,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
■seeds  of  lawlessness  are  often  born. 

One  out  of  every  nine  juveniles  will 
find  himself  in  court  before  he  reaches 
the  age  of  18;  in  suburbia,  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  our  population  54 
percent  of  all  those  arrested  for  serious 
crimes  are  under  18;  and.  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  our  lack  of  progress  in  this  field, 
arrests  of  persons  imder  18  for  serious 
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crimes  increased  47  percent  in  1965  over 
1960.  The  hicrease  in  this  age  group's 
population  for  the  same  period  was  only 
17  percent. 

I  doubt  if  there  will  be  a  reversal  in 
this  trend  until  we  realize  that  rules 
which  are  broken  during  childhood  be- 
come laws  that  are  broken  in  adulthood. 

Small  offenses  uncorrected  in  the 
home  lead  to  much  larcer  offenses,  and 
ultimately,  to  the  commission  of  a  seri- 
ous crime. 

The  American  people  mu.st  stop  the 
high-speed  pursuit  of  the  almichtv  dol- 
lar, the  extra  emphasis  on  business  and 
community  affairs,  and  on  the  social 
\vhirl;  it  is  important  that  we  return  to 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  love,  under- 
standing, responsibility,  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  When  we  have  done 
so,  we  will  reverse  the  crime  wave  trend- 
but  not  until  then. 

Children  need  a  framework  of  rules, 
supported  by  discipline,  under  which  to 
live.  They  need  parents  who  take  time 
to  talk  with  them,  counsel  with  them 
and  encourage  them.  Without  duscipline 
and  counsel,  our  children  will  meander 
in  their  own  way,  pampered  and  in- 
dulged, not  knowin::  how  far  they  can 
or  .should  go.  not  prepared  for  life 'in  an 
orderly  .society,  expecting  the  privileses 
of  that  society  but  unwilling  and  unpre- 
pared to  .shoulder  the  responsibilities  ex- 
pected of  them. 

"Moral  values"  are  described  as  dc- 
terioratincr. 

"Civil  richts  leaders"  are  accused  in 
some  quarters  of  contributing  to  con- 
tempt for  law  by  telling  minority  racial 
groups  that  they  have  a  right  to  resist 
laws  they  consider  to  be  unjust. 

This  Nation  is  devoted  to  freedom  un- 
der the  law,  not  to  anarchy.  Whetlier 
the  tactics  be  advocated  bv  demagops 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  or  Ku  Klux 

Klan  bigots,  the  ends  of  neither  group 
justify  the  means  that  it  employs. 

"Violence"  is  seen  to  be  caining  wide 
acceptance  as  a  way  for  people  to  express 
frustration  and  resentment — and  riots 
are  viewed  as  a  natural  product  of  civil 
rights  gripes,  feelings  of  frustration,  and 
re.sentraent.  I  realize  the  feelings  of 
despair  which  must  burden  those  persons 
in  our  population  who  have  le.sser  op- 
jx)rtunitics  to  live  constructive  lives  I 
have  worked  earnestly  to  help  such  "citi- 
zens. But  perverted  power,  based  on 
any  color  or  creed,  is  the  way  to  weaken 
their  cause  rather  than  to   strengthen 

One  metropolitan  police  official  of  long 
experience  says  the  "national  crisis  in 
crime"  really  is  nationwide  and  is  a  na- 
ionwide  sickness,  with  every  big  city  in 
the  United  States  being  infected  And 
he  emphasizes  that  in  this  instance  he 
is  not  talking  about  the  t>'pes  of  orga- 
nized crime  which  existed  in  prior  times 
such  as  during  the  prohibition  era  He 
declares  that  the  condition  is  really 
worse  today  under  "unorganized" 
crime — the  kind  described  as  that  which 
touches  everybody  and  jeopardizes  the 
safety  of  people  in  the  streets,  in  the 
schools,  in  their  homes,  in  their  places  of 
business. 

The   same    police    official    notes    that 
crimes  often  seem  to  be  committed  out 
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of  sheer  savagery,  and  this  he  calls 
"something  new  in  American  Ufe" — an 
outgrowth  of  the  decUne  in  respect  for 
law  and  order. 

The  police  commissioner  of  Detroit 
warns  that: 

Our  way  of  life  has  changed.  The  sense 
of  values  has  changed.  Tlie  family  unit  is 
disintegrating.  There  Is  no  one  to  teach 
values  and  common  decency.  This  Isn't  a 
Job  to  tvirn  over  to  the  school  or  the 
church.     The  family   has   to  do  it. 

He  is  right— the  family  must  do  it. 

Stated  another  way,  a  member  of  the 
Presidents  Crime  Study  Commission 
asserted  tliat: 

We  are  living  in  a  society  that  is  entirely 
too  tolerant  of  law  wolatlons  and  law 
violators. 

And,  he  says: 

It  may  be  that  parents  are  becoming  in- 
cre;isnigly  derelict  in  not  implanting  in  their 
chilaren  a  keener  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

I  recommend  that  we  tmderscore  the 
Presidential  adviser's  determined  decla- 
ration: 

The  attitude  that  people  can  seJect  which 
Laws  or  court  orders  to  obey  or  defy  is 
c.incerously  dangerous. 

Indeed,  our  obedience  of  the  law  is 
inherent  in  liberty. 

The  same  official  I  mentioned  earlier  is 
the  authority  for  the  observation  that: 

One  CBUse  of  the  general  decUne  in  respect 
for  law  and  cider  Is  the  kind  of  agitation 
that  often  is  cloaked  in  respectability  ■-.s 
agitation  for  -rights."  It  isn't  hard  to  bring 
young  people — to  a  point  that  explodes  into 
niJiss  lawlessneEs. 


They  must  be  dissuaded.  Thev  mu.st 
be  counseled  wisely.  They  must  be 
educated. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
the  principle  that  all  citizens  are  entitled 
to  equal  treatment  under  the  law,  but 
even  in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights.  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
struggle  for  those  rights  to  throw  rocks 
or  bottles  at  police  or  to  throw  fire  bombs 
and  bricks  at  stores.  Sheer  hoodliunism, 
vandalism,  and  looting  must  be  treated 
for  what  it  is— defiance  of  the  law. 

In  truth,  we  must  appraise  and  reap- 
praise our  personal  goals  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  our  national  and 
international  goals.  We  should  commit 
ourselves  to  a  sense  of  values  and  a  set  of 
values  which  include  always  the  dis- 
ciplines of  the  mind  and  the  body.  There 
is  no  truly  worthwhile  achievement 
wrought  which  is  conceived  and  con- 
cluded on  deceit  and  mere  destnjctlon 
V/e  must  remember— and  never  forget 
it— that  the  cutting  of  corners— the 
sneak  play— aj-e  but  shoddy  substitutes 
for  integrity  and  endeavor.  Yes,  we 
must  build  a  better  society  on  work'  and 
honor  and  justice. 

The  rights  of  individuals  should  be 
protected,  but  this  must  be  balanced  with 
the  security  of  the  society. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  on  the  sub- 
lect  of  law  with  eloquence  and  wisdom 
when  he  said: 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty 
every  well-wishar  to  his  posterity,  swear  bv 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  vio- 
late In  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the 
country.     Let  every  man  remember  that  to 
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violate  the  Uw  U  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  bis  father  and  to  tear  the  character  of 
his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let 
reterence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  erery 
American  mother,  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap — let  It  be  taught  in 
schools.  In  seminaries  and  In  colleges;  let 
It  be  written  In  primers,  spelling  books,  and 
In  Almanacs;  let  It  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative  halls,  and 
enforced  In  courts  of  Justice.  And,  In  short 
let  It  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation;  and  let  the  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  the  grave  and  gay.  of  all  sexes,  tongues 
and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  uaceas- 
Ingly  upon  Its  altars. 

Would  that  v:e  realize  the  truth  of 
those  words,  and  that  we  toil  unceasing- 
ly to  make  them  a  reality  in  our  times. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRAFFIC 
BRANCH  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  COURT  OF  GENERAL 
SESSIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
2263),  an  act  to  establish  a  Traffic 
Branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  to  such  court  of  five  ad- 
ditional judges,  which  were,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  11-902(8)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  strllclng  out 
"fifteen"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty". 

Sec.  2.  Section  U-1701(a)  of  the  District 
pt  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
'the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(8)  A  Judge  receiving  retirement  salary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  entitled, 
for  any  period  for  which  he  performs  full- 
time  Judicial  duties  under  this  subsection  to 
receive  the  salary  of  the  office  in  which  he 
performs  such  duties,  but  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  such  salary  an  amount  equal 
to  bis  retirement  salary  for  such  period. 

"(9)  A  Judge  of  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  who  has  retired 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section  806  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964 
shall  receive  an  Increase  in  the  retirement 
salary  to  which  be  Is  otherwise  entitled  un- 
der this  section  In  the  same  percentage  as 
the  Increase  In  salaries  provided  in  section 
306(1)  (2)  and  secUon  306(1)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  for  Judges 
who  are  serving  on  the  effective  date  of  such 
section  306  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions." 

Sec.  3.  The  increases  In  compensation  au- 
thorized by  the  amendments  of  this  Act  shall 
be  retroactive  to  July  1,  1964. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  relating  to  the  composition  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eirai  sessions,  and  to  increase  the  retire- 
ment salaries  of  certain  judges,  and  for 
other  purpoaes." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill — S.  2263 — 
to  establish  a  trafQc  branch  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions and  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
to  such  court  of  five  additional  judges, 
with  amendments. 

Madam  President,  in  explanation  of 
my  amendments,  may  I  advise  the  Senate 


that  this  bill,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  proposed,  will  increase  from 
15  to  20  the  nur«ber  of  associate  judges 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. 

This  court  Is  a  unique  judicial  Institu- 
tion, performing  functions  normally  han- 
dled by  both  muaiclpal  and  State  courts. 
It  operates  in  two  divisions,  civil  and 
criminal,  and  is  further  organized  Into 
the  landlord  and  tenant  court,  traffic 
court,  the  domestic  relations  branch,  and 
the  small  claims  und  conciliation  branch. 
Presently,  the  court  of  general  sessions 
is  laboring  under  serious  and  substantial 
criminal  and  civil  caseloads  and  docket 
delays.  The  rise  of  crime  in  the  District 
is  reflected  in  a  record  number  of  crim- 
inal court  actions.  Congress  2  years  ago 
enlarged  the  work  of  this  court  by  in- 
creasing its  civil  jurisdiction  from  $3,000 
to  $10,000. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, the  bar  associations  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  the  committee  at  hearings 
heard  no  opposition. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  ray  amendments  in  order 
that  this  legisliition  can  move  toward 
final  enactment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  J  not  for  his  amendments  but 
for  the  arrangement  he  worked  out  with 
the  House  making  it  possible  to  have  a 
so-called  judges  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  inadequacy  of  the  num- 
ber of  judges  on  the  District;  of  Columbia 
and  the  court  of  general  sessions  is  well 
known  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
law  enforcemeat  policies  in  the  District. 
Perhaps  I  am  personally  biased  In  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  bill,  because  the  five- 
man  judge  proposal  was  an  amendment  I 
offered  earlier  In  discussion  on  the  bill. 
I  proposed  that  of  five  judges,  two  be 
used  as  traffic  court  judges  and  that  eve- 
■  ning  sessions  ba  allowed.  As  the  discus- 
sion went  on,  I  became  convinced. 
Madam  Presidflnt,  that  if  we  obtained 
the  five  judges  the  chief  judge  would 
have  discretionary  authority  to  decide 
that  if  he  wanted  to  assign  any  of  them 
to  traffic  court  for  night  sessions,  he 
would  have  authority  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  had  made 
clear  that  he  did  not  favor  that  part  of 
my  amendment.  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  let  experience  prove  whether  it  was 
needed  for  that  kind  of  court.  There 
is  no  question  that  there  is  need  for  the 
five  judges.  In  fact.  I  think  that  is  the 
minimum  number  that  should  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  relieve  the  bench  of  the 
overload  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
which  it  now  suffers. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  also  to  be  commended  for  another 
feasible  comprcmise  which  he  worked 
out  in  his  discussions  with  the  House 
Members;  namely,  in  regard  to  payment 
for  retired  judf es  who  have  been  called 
back  by  the  chdef  judge  to  serve  on  the 
District  court  without  in  any  way  run- 
ning afoul  of  \that  I  think  is  a  very  Im- 
portant principle  that  must  be  pro- 
tected— that  is,  to  see  to  it  that  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  of  general  sesions  does 
not,   in    effect,   take    over    presidential 


powers   when   it  comes   to   appointing 
judges  to  the  District  courts. 

We  had  a  case,  as  I  have  said  before 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  which  a 
judge  was  called  back  to  sit  as  a  retired 
judge  for  long  periods  of  each  year  In 
excess  of  the  60-day  period,  which  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible]  ha.s 
worked  out  by  way  of  compromise  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

After  all,  the  chief  judge  has  the  au- 
thority to  call  a  man  back  for  a  60-day 
period,  but  he  should  not  seive  beyond 
the  60-day  period.  Of  course,  I  have 
always  held  that  th»  judge  should  be 
paid  for  the  period  of  time  he  works  in 
the  60-day  period  which  is  made  avail- 
able under  the  compromise. 

But  it  does  make  perfectly  clear  that 
is  the  extent  of  the  service  for  which 
the  retired  judse  can  be  called  upon  to 
sit.  If  it  were  not  for  that  provision, 
there  would  be  retired  judges  serving  for 
extended  periods  of  time  when,  in  my 
judgment,  Congre.ss  should  decide 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  need  for  more 
judges  and  then  pass  legislation  provid- 
ing for  it,  and  let  the  President  make  the 
appointments,  and  not  the  presidint; 
judge. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  my  complete  approval  of  what  I 
think  is  a  very  acceptable  bill  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  worked 
out,  and  I  enthusiastically  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlv? 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Hou.^e 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  as.si.stant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Senate  amendn.ents  as  follows: 

On  pages  1  and  2  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  all  of  sections  2 
and  3. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Art 
relating  to  the  composition  of  the  Distric: 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Hou.se 
amendments  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  House  amendments,  with  Senate 
amendments,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  action  jtist  taken  on  the 
amendments,  and  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  We  have  had  some  difficultie.= 
in  working  the  bills  out.  I  think  we  have 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  concur  in  the  sentiments  expres.srd 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  re- 
tirement problem  is  one  we  have  had  be- 
fore us  for  several  years,  insofar  as  con- 
cerns retirement  of  judges  from  the 
general  sessions  court.  It  seems  to  me 
the  solution  we  have  reached  Is  a  fair 
and  equitable  one.  I  think  the  problem 
we  encountered  with  a  particular  situa- 
tion 2  or  3  years  ago  will  not  occur  witli 
the  five  additional  Judges.  It  should 
have  t)een  remedied  before. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  accept  the  bill 
which  will  be  sent  to  it.  I  hope  It  will 
pass  it  immediately  and  that  the  judges 
will  be  appointed  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture In  order  to  provide  the  court  with 
the  number  of  Judges  it  needs  to  take 
care  of  its  business. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 
Mr.  BIBLE.    Madam  President,  unless 
there  is  further  business  to  come  before 
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the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  antil  tomorrow  Tue<^day  Au- 
gust 30,  1966,  at  10  ajtn. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Urban  Mast  Transportation  Act  of  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEKSEV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29,  1966 
Mr.    HELSTOSKI.     Mr.    Speaker     I 
supported  House  Report  No.  1869,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conf^re'^'^e  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation    Act    of    1964.      I    was 
pleased  to  support  H.R,  14810  in  its  orig- 
inal form  and  was  opposed  to  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  capital  grant  authori- 
zation and  to  limiting  it  to  1  year  only 
The  report  under  consideration  extended 
the  capital  grant  authority  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $150  million  a  year  for  2  vears 
House  Report  No.  1869  will  continue 
and  expand  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion programs  begun   under  the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  for  2 
more  years.     In  that  bill.  Congress,  for 
the  first  time.  pro\ided  for  Federal  grants 
to  State  and  local  bodies  to  help  in  pur- 
chasing the  capital  facilities  neces.sary 
for    urban    mass    transpoi  tation       This 
program  has  more  than  proved  its  value 
Many  urban  mass  transportation  com- 
panies and  systems,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, have  been  given  a  new  lease  on 
life,  but  many  more  are  in  serious  diffi- 
culty  and   face   bankruptcy.     It  is  mv 
sincere    conviction    that    this    program 
must  continue. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  tlie  other 
proMslons  of  the  report  which  remain 
the  same  as  those  of  H.R.  14810  as  passed 
by  this  body  on  August  16.  Thus,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  report  would  authorize  in- 
creased grant  funds  to  finance  research 
development,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. Such  Increases  are  justified  by  the 
growing  number  of  communities  willing 
to  concentrate  planning  resources  on  the 
problems  of  modem  urban  transporta- 
tion and  the  increased  transit  problems 
of  the  cities. 

Section  4  of  the  report  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  cooperate  In  thorough  research 
into  new  systems  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. Such  initiative  Is  long  overdue  and 
the  joint  effort  of  the  two  Departments 
superbly  characterizes  the  spirit  of  this 
legislation— that  urban  transit  must  be 
fully  integrated  Into  the  metropolitan 
complex  through  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. A  5-year  research  program  is 
planned  which  will  look  into  alternatives 
to  the  inadequate  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  deteriorating  dally  under 
constant  overloading.  I  was  most  happy 
to  support  this  attempt  to  coordinate  re- 


search and  development  of  new  modes  of 
urban  transportation. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  report  further 
carries  through  the  purpose  of  this  legl<=- 
lation  by  authorizing  grants,  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  cost,  to  locahties  preparing  sur- 
veys and  research  on  comprehensive 
planning  of  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  announce  I 
supported  the  provisions  which  origi- 
nated in  the  other  body  and  were  in- 
cluded m  the  report  under  con':ider?.tin!i 


and  it  will  improve  that  program  in 
modest  but  significant  respects  At  this 
time,  I  think  that  It  Is  the  best  we  can 
expect;  but  we  cannot  accept  less 


Fight  Pollution:  Drive  To  Save  Lake  Erie 
Gains  Momentum 


A  new  section  10  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  public  bodies  to  provide 
up  to  100  graduate  level  fellowships  per 
year    in    mass    transportation    studies 
The  new  section  11  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  grants  to  public  or  pri- 
vate in.stitutions  of  higher  learning  to  a.s- 
sist  researcli  programs,  and  management 
and    research    personnel    training    pro- 
grams,   in    urban    mass    transportation 
with  the  amount  of  such  grants  being 
limited  to  $3  million  per  year.    Finally  a 
new  provision,  section  15  of  the  report 
under  consideration,  directs  the  Secre- 
taiy   of   Housing   and    Urban    Develop- 
ment to  reallocate  sums  not  used  in  any 
fi.scal  year  within  the  present  12'2-per- 
ccnt  limitation,  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants — without  regard 
to  such  limitation — up  to  a  total  of  $12,- 
500.000  in  States  where  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  maximum  grants  permitted 
under  the  12'2-percent  rule  has  been 
obligated.    This  provision  will  liberalize 
the  allocation  of  grants  and  allow  areas 
with   especially   acute   problems   to   re- 
ceive more  funds. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram under  the  1964  act  has  more  than 
proved  its  worth  in  the  2  years  of  its 
existence.  More  and  more  States,  cities 
towns,  and  other  local  public  bodies  have 
been  turning  to  it  for  assistance  In  meet- 
ing their  mass  transportation  problems 
In  many  cases  the  situation  has  become 
so  acute  that  only  the  assistance  provided 
by  the  act  has  enabled  local  authorities 
to  avoid  a  complete  and  total  breakdown 
of  transit  service.  This  situation  has  not 
changed  although  much  progress  has 
been  made  under  the  present  program. 

The  rate  at  which  applicaUons  for 
tran.sit  aid  are  being  received  has  grown 
to  an  annual  level  of  $200  million.  Hou'^e 
Report  No.  1869  merely  continues  tiie 
existing  program  for  2  years  with  the 
same  annual  authorization  of  $150  mil- 
lion. Surely  this  is  a  minimum  operat- 
ing level  if  this  program  is  to  continue  to 
benefit  our  people  as  it  has  shown  it  can 
This  report  will  continue  a  program 
which  is  already  contributing  In  an  im- 
portant way  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Mojtday,  August  29,  1966 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Saville  of 
New  Freeman  Road,  Orchard  Park  N  Y 
cited  the  grossly  polluted  condition  of 
western  New  York  streams,  lakes,  and 
rivers  and  declared: 

Our  local,  state  and  national  politicians 
are  all  giving  a  Jot  of  lip  and  lung  s«-vlce. 
but  whafs  being  done?  Are  there  any  in- 
vestigations tD  determine  whg  are  the  of- 
fenders^ Are  there  any  laws  In  effect  to 
prevent  further  contamination? 

I  get  the  feeling  some  poUticos  feel  that 
public  Indignation  will  do  the  trick  in  mak- 
ing available  large  sums  of  public  funds. 
This  should  not  be  necessary. 

How  bad  win  it  have  to  get?  What  a 
legacy  for  our  children! 

What  plans  and  action  are  now  in  force  to 
correct  these  conditions?  Let's  not  wait  for 
Albany  or  Washington.  Bv  then,  it  will  be 
too  late. 

If  It  is  this  bad  this  year,  what  will  it  be 
like  next  year*  As  I  see  it,  if  there  are  any 
intelligent  plans  m  this  area  to  correct  our 
polluted  wntere,  they  are  being  kept  a  secret. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Saville  and  the 
many  other  residents  of  the  district  I 
represent.  I  should  like  to  list  six  major 
steps  taken  by  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  people  of  New  York  and 
myself  in  the  past  2  years  to  attack  the 
acute  problem  of  water  pollution. 

1.    SEAT    ON    HOt7SE    PUBLIC    WORfCS    COMMnTEE 

In  my  Initial  bid  for  Congress  in  1964, 
I  pledged  that.  If  elected.  I  would  act  to 
stop  the  uncontrolled  pollution  of  Lake 
Erie.  Immediately  after  my  election,  I 
sought  to  discover  how  I  might  redeem 
this  pledge.  I  learned  that  the  laws  re- 
lating to  water  pollution  are  written  in 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
■With  the  aid  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  KeoghI  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  was  assigned  to  this  im.portant 
committee. 

2     STRONGER    ANTIPOLLUTION    LEGISLATION 

Study  soon  disclosed  that  stronger  leg- 
islation was  needed.  Fortunately,  such 
stronger  legislation  had  been  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota    !Mr.   BlatnikI    and   others. 
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In  my  first  speech  In  the  House,  I  joined 
them  in  introducing  this  legislation— 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  Excel- 
lent as  this  proposed  legislation  was,  I 
believed  that  more  funds  were  needed  in 
it  for  the  construction  of  pollution  abat- 
ing sewage  treatment  plants.  And  I 
sponsored  an  amendment  adding  $100 
million  to  it.  My  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  also  provides  that  where  a 
State,  such  as  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  provides  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
sewage  plant,  the  Federal  ceiling  can  be 
raised  to  a  full  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost.  Another  key  provision  of  the  1965 
Water  Quality  Act  is  the  requirement 
that  States  must  establish  water  quality 
standards  for  interstate  bodies  of  water. 
This  assures  States  that  their  own  anti- 
pollution efforts  will  not  be  undone  by 
the  laxity  of  other  States  sharing  the 
water. 

3.    STRICT  ENPOBCZMENT 

With  stronger  legislation  moving  to- 
ward enactment,  I  joined  forces  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  ECnrazDYl 
in  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  inaugurate 
Federal  enforcement  procedures  for  all 
of  Lake  Erie.  Michigan  had  already  be- 
gun to  move  on  this.  Ohio,  Indiana,  suid 
Pennsylvania  joined  in.  Finally,  some- 
what reluctantly.  New  York  agreed  to 
participate.  And  on  June  22,  1966,  all 
the  States  agreed  to  a  deadline  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  for  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  needed  pollution  control  facili- 
ties by  both  Industries  and  municipali- 
ties. 

At  the  June  conference.  Federal  En- 
forcement Chief  Murray  Stein  expressed 
confidence  that  Lake  Erie  can  be  cleaned 
up  In  4  to  5  years.    He  said: 

I  am  confident  that  ...  an  active  pro- 
gram. IX  carried  out.  will  do  the  job  and  stop 
pollution  of  Lake  Brte.  .  .  . 

«.    MOBK  MONXT 

While  estimates  vary  as  to  the  cos*  of 
this  tremendous  undertaking,  most  ex- 
perts agree  that  it  will  cost  about  $20 
Wlllon  to  save  Lake  Erie.  That  Is  $20 
billion  to  be  spent  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  private  industries 
for  pollution  abatement  facilities.  New 
Yorkers,  taking  the  lead  In  necessary 
action  by  the  States,  last  fall  voted  4  to 
1  in  favor  of  a  $1  billion  bond  issue  to 
cover  New  York's  sham  of  the  war  on 
pollution.  Congress  now  is  completing 
action  on  a  sharply  Increased,  multi- 
billion  dollar  program  to  provide  Federal 
funds  to  get  this  huge  j(rt)  done.  A  key 
sectlOTi  of  the  new  legislation— and  one 
which  I  fought  for — provides  for  Federal 
reimbursement  to  States  like  New  York 
which  choose  to  preflnance  the  Federal 
Government's  30  percent  share  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  plants.  Another  key 
section  provides  that  the  Federal  share 
can  rise  to  50  percent  If  the  facility  is 
part  of  a  federally  approved  basinwide 


son,  sharply  aware  of  the  problems,  has 
accelerated  this  process  both  in  meet- 
ings with  Prime  Minister  Pearson  and 
through  the  Intefnational  Joint  Com- 
mission— the  blnatlonal  body  set  up  by  a 
1909  treaty  signed  by  the  two  nations. 

6.    PRESIDENTIAL    INVOLVrMENT 

Congress  in  1966  upgraded  the  water 
pollution  control  function  by  creating  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. President  Johnson  this  year 
acted  wisely,  in  my  view,  in  sliifting  the 
new  Administration  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall,  a  dedicated 
conservationist  for  many  years.  Ls  better 
able  than  Secretary-  Gardner — burdened 
as  he  is  with  a  myriad  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  duties— to  give  a  major 
share  of  his  atteation  to  this  vital  task 
of  fighting  poUutitin. 

While  he  has  ^aoken  of  the  problem 
of  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  is 
clearly  aware  of  the  acute  emergency 
created  by  its  grossly  polluted  state,  I  felt 
that  it  would  help  if  President  Johnson 
could  actually  view  the  situation  at  first 
hand.  So  last  month — while  on  a  visit 
to  the  White  House — I  invited  him  to 
come  to  Buffalo  fanr  this  purpose.  He  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  and  on  August  19, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  a  Oumber  of  members  of 
the  New  York  delagation  and  I  joined  the 
President  on  the  flight  to  Buffalo.  To 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  throng  of  65,000 
western  New  Yorkers  gathered  under  a 
cloudless  sky  in  Buffalo's  Niagara  Square, 
he  pledged  the  all-out  efforts  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  the  drive  to  save  Lake 
Erie. 

Later,  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Ojibwa.  he  got  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
lake  and  the  incredibly  polluted  Buffalo 
River.  His  resolve  to  end  this  terrible 
state  of  affairs  was  clearly  strengthened 
as  he  peered  down  into  a  bucket  of  black 
sludge  taken  from  the  Buffalo  River. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  you  and 
Mr.  Saville.  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  all  the  people  of  New 
York's  39th  Congressional  District  will 
agree  th.-t  we  d©  have  a  program,  we 
are  moving,  we  ane  providing  more  funds, 
we  have  dedicatetl  and  qualified  person- 
nel directing  the  effort,  we  have  the  en- 
forcement machinery  in  action — in 
short — we  are  moving  swiftly  to  end  the 
pollution  of  Lake  trie. 

I  wlU  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pace 
imtil  the  job  is  Cone.  So  let  us  get  on 
with  it  and  save  lAke  Erie  for  ourselves, 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children. 


plan. 


nrrauxATionAL.  coopxration 


Some  7  million  bushels  of  barley  were 
grown  in  South  Dakota  last  year  and  the 
average  supported  price  was  96  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  now 
decreed  that  the  support  payment  will 
be  removed  next  year  and  that  unlimited 
production  will  be  permitted. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  not  yet 
announced  what  the  support  loan  level 
will  be,  which  means  that  barley  growers 
will  be  in  a  similar  situation  to  the  Na- 
tion's wheatgrowers  who  are  faced  with 
uncertainty  about  a  possible  glutting  of 
the  market  from  unlimited  production. 

The  Secretary  should  realize  the  gravity 
of  this  action  and  alter  his  decision,  to 
reestablish  an  equitable  support  price  to 
allow  farmers  and  ranchers  to  get  back 
some  of  their  skyrocketing  production 
costs. 


Barley  Growers  Face  New  'Tay  Cut" 


Since  Lake  Erie  is  an  international 
body  of  water,  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  drive  to  end 
pollution.  Consequently,  in  communica- 
tions with  the  executive  branch.  I  hi-ve 
stressed  this  need.   And  President  John- 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP    BPUia    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Dakota  barley  growers  face  a  new  "pay 
cut"  under  a  little-noticed  action  in  the 
Department  of  Aericulture. 


Disclosures  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seem.s 
that  some  new.  startling,  and  often 
shocking  facts  come  to  light  almost 
every  day.  Last  week  a  few  of  the  ones 
that  came  to  my  attention  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

CASE  I 

Socialized  medicine.  In  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  Dr. 
Walter  Ashford,  single  and  23,  decided 
to  improve  his  $30  a  week  take-home 
pay  under  the  Government's  socialized 
medical  s>'stem.  He  quit  the  program 
and  doubled  his  income  by  going  to  work 
as  a  butcher. 

CASS  n 

Preferential  treatment.  The  con- 
struction firm  founded  by  M.  H.  Mc- 
Closkey.  former  treasurer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  received  a 
$12.6  million  Government  contract  to 
construct  the  superstructure  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint. 

After  the  bids  were  opened  in  secret, 
the  McCloskey  firm  was  permitted  to 
change  its  bid. 

This  is  the  same  firm  that  built  the 
$100  milUon  Raybum  Office  Building  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  no 
bids  were  taken  as  far  as  I  can  find  out. 

CASE   IXC 

Inflation.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  reports  that  a  family 
man  with  wife  and  two  children,  who 
earned  $5,000  a  year  in  1939,  must  now 
earn  $13,234  to  provide  his  family  with 
the  same  purchasing  power. 

CASK   IV 

Social  security.  The  Tax  Foundation 
study  shows  that  by  the  time  a  21 -year- 
old  entering  the  work  force  today  re- 
tires at  65.  his  total  old-age  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  will 
exceed  the  benefits  he  will  live  to  draw- 
by  more  than  $12,000. 
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CASE  V 


Cleveland  riots.  A  grand  jury's  re- 
port identifies  leaders  of  the  Jomo  Piee- 
dom  Kenyatu  House  of  Cleveland— a 
rioters'  headquarters — as  those  who  ad- 
vocated rifle  clubs  and  gave  instructions 
in  the  use  of  Molotov  cocktails. 

CASE    VI 

National  Teachers  Corps.  According 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  August  15, 
1966,  teachers  in  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  may  be  paid  up  to  40  percent 
higher  salaries  than  regular  teachers  in 
City  public  schools  for  doing  the  same 
work. 

CASE  vn 

Checks  from  Uncle  Sam.  Nearly  one 
out  of  three  adults  is  receiving  a  month- 
ly check  from  Uncle  Sam.  Checks  are 
made  out  for  34  million  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasui-y  Department's 
disbursing  office.  By  1970  the  number 
of  people  drawing  allowances  of  some 
kind  will  near  40  million,  official  fore- 
casts Indicate. 

CASE  vm 

British  building  U.S.  Navy  ships. 
Among  the  objections  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America  for  award  of  two 
U.S.  Navy  contracts  to  foreign  ship- 
builders is  that  the  foreign  yards  build 
ships  for  Russia.  With  Russia  super- 
visory personnel  on  the  premises,  the 
situation  could  develop  whereby  U.S. 
design  and  classified  equipment  features 
would  be  exposed  to  Russian  technicians. 


accompanied  these  two  fine  aggregations 
to  Washington.  They  have  indeed  per- 
formed a  valuable  ser\ice. 


Another  Triumph  for  the  Hawthorne 
Caballeros 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    Nr^V    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29, 1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  justifiable  pride  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  my  c»l- 
leagiies  that  the  Hawthorne  Caballeros 
have  again  won  the  American  Legion 
National  Championship.  This  sterling 
band  is  sponsored  by  Post  199  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Hawthorne.  N.J., 
which  is  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  Hawthorne  Caballeros  have  now 
won  the  national  championship  for  the 
11th  time,  and  seven  of  their  \dctories  in 

the  past  have  been  consecutive. 

I  also  want  to  mention  that  the  very 
excellent  Hawthorne  Muchachos  which 
are  sponsored  by  the  same  post,  have 
competed  in  their  fourth  national  com- 
petition. Their  color  guard  were  New 
Jersey  State  champions  and  have  also 
won  a  national  championship  in  the  past. 
I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  Muchachos  to  play  a  few 
numbers  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  listen  to 
my  constituents  perform  at  that  historic 
site. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  officers  of 
Post  199,  and  especially  the  leaders  who 
CXII 1333— Part  16 


The'American  Legion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF     SOUTH    C.^ROl.lNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the 
American  Legion  during  its  national 
convention   here   in   Washington. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  serve  in  the 
American  Legion  since  World  War  11.  I 
cherish  and  treasure  my  membersliip  in 
this  great  organization  devoted  and  ded- 
icated to  God  and  country. 

The  American  Legion  has  cooperated 
closely  with  our  great  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  passing  this  year 
the  new  GI  bill  of  rights.  I  thank  the 
American  Legion  for  its  splendid  coopera- 
tion in  helping  to  pass  the  new  GI  bill  of 
rights  by  a  mianimous  vote.  I  thank  the 
American  Legion  for  its  support  of  the 
new  pension  legislation  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pensions  of  which  it 
is  my  honor  to  be  chairman.  I  thank 
the  American  Legion  for  its  support  of 
our  successful  efforts  to  save  the  VA 
hospital  program  last  year.  I  thank  the 
American  Legion's  distinguished  and 
able  national  commander.  Eldon  James, 
and  his  splendid  staff  for  their  support 
of  our  entire  veterans  program.  I  thank 
the  American  Legion  for  supporting 
General  Westmoreland  and  our  men  in 
Vietnam  and  for  opposing  the  draft  card 
burners,  the  peaceniks,  the  beatniks,  and 
demonstrators  who  are  undermining  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
commend  and  thank  the  American  Le- 
■  glon  for  its  support  of  law  and  order.  I 
thank  the  American  Legion  for  advocat- 
ing everj-  year  a  strong  national  defense, 
since  it  was  first  granted  a  charter  by 
Congress  almost  50  years  ago. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me  an  or- 
ganization that  has  done  more  for  tlie 
welfare  of  all  of  our  people  and  of  our 
entire  Nation  than  the  American  Legion. 

There  is  none. 

In  whatever  field  of  service  one  may 
choose,  the  American  Legion  is  in  the 
forefront. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  veterans' 
legislation  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress since  the  American  Legion  was 
chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1919;  the  American  Legion 
has  been  in  the  thick  of  every  legislative 
battle  for  the  improvement  of  conditions 
for  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

As  recently  as  47  years  ago  there 
was  no  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
American  Legion  led  the  fight  for  crea- 
tion of  this  agency.  it  has  been  the 
watchdog  of  its  operations.  It  has  been 
its  most  constructive  critic.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  recognize  that  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  VA  have 


resulted  in  a  much  more  efficient  anS 
much  more  economical  administration 
of  veterans  benefits  enacted  by  Congress. 

After  World  War  I  there  was  no  hos- 
pital and  medical  program  for  disabled 
veterans.  The  American  Legion  fought 
to  make  this  program  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  today. 

I  am  confident  that  future  historians 
wUl  somedas  credit  Congress  with  writ- 
ing one  of  the  most  beneficial,  construc- 
tive, far-sighted  laws  in  the  history  of 
America  or  any  other  nation  when  it  en- 
acted the  GI  bill  of  rights  m  June  1944. 
The  American  Legion  was  the  architect 
of  this  legislation. 

Going  beyond  ihe  field  of  legislation 
into  the  area  of  direct  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  our  people,  we  come  to  the 
American  Legion's  programs  of  vetersuis 
rehabilitation,  child  welfare,  national 
secmity.  and  Americanism. 

Veterans  rehabilitation  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  means  more  than  sponsoring 
and  supporting  legislation  of  needed 
benefit  for  veterans.  It  means  helping 
veterans  obtain  these  available  benefits 
which  they  need  and  to  which  thev  are 
entitled. 

Each  year  the  American  Legion  spends 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  National.  State, 
and  local  level  processing  veterans' 
claims,  helping  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans obtain  the  hospital  and  medical 
care  they  need,  assisting  veterans  with 
insurance,  disability,  housing,  education, 
and  other  matters,  and  doing  the  other 
things  which  must  be  done  before  a  vet- 
eran can  receive  authorized  benefits. 

Nearly  a  million  dollars  are  spent  bv 
the  Legion  each  year  to  operate  its  na- 
tional rehabilitation  ser\ice  alone.  In 
addition,  there  are  more  than  1,100  ac- 
credited Legion  representatives  in  VA 
regional  offices,  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
other  installations  throughout  the  coun- 
try-; a  ser\ice  officer  in  each  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  more  than  17,000  posts  is 
ready  and  willing  to  help  any  veteran 
with  any  problem  he  may  have. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  ser\ice  is 
available  to  any  veteran,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  or  even  eligible  for  membeiship 
in  the  Legion. 

The  American  Legion,  through  its  vet- 
erans' rehabilitation  program,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Heart  F\md.  a  great 
amount  for  NP  research,  and  additional 
funds  for  other  medical  purposes.  It  has 
made  available  to  the  Government  the 
adrice  and  senlces  of  its  expert  medical, 

insurance,  and  claims  advisory-  person- 
nel. 

These  are  "but  a  few  of  the  positive 
ways  in  which  the  American  Legion  is 
serving  othecs  without  recourse  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  other 
agency,  which  means,  or  course,  that 
this  Is  being  done  with  Legion  dues  and 
contributions,  not  Federal  or  State  funds. 

In  the  field  of  child  welfare,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  has  during  the  past  41  years 
spent  more  than  $175  million  to  provide 
direct  aid  for  children  in  need. 

The  money  spient  by  the  Legion  has 
bought  everything  from  food,  clothes, 
and  shelter  to  iron  lungs,  prosthetic  ap- 
pUances,  and  miracle  drugs.     But  the 
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story  of  this  child- welfare  program  can- 
not be  told  In  terms  of  money  alone.  It 
must  be  told,  too,  in  terms  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hours  devoted  to 
the  care  of  children  each  year  by  the 
more  tl»an  50,000  trained  workers  In  this 
field  in  the  American  Legion  and  Its 
auxiliary.  And  It  must  be  told  in  terms 
of  the  children  msule  healthy,  the  fam- 
ilies kept  together,  and  the  constructive, 
farslghted  child  laws  on  the  statute 
books  today  because  of  the  determ;na- 
tion  and  support  of  the  American  Legion. 
The  American  Legion's  record  in  the 
field  of  national  security  demonstrates 
foresight  and  understanding.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  review  the  history  of  our 
Nation  since  World  War  I  to  realize  that 
up  until  very  recently,  the  American  Le- 
gion was  one  of  the  few  organizations  in 
the  country  which  steadfastly  opposed 
our  lack  of  military  preparedness. 

Is  there  anyone  today  who  would  ques- 
tion that  the  American  Legion  has  been 
interested  only  In  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country  in  urging  a  strong 
program  of  military  preparedness?  Is 
there  anyone  who  would  question  that 
such  American  Legion  sponsored  and 
supported  laws  as  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Militiiry  Justice,  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act,  the  various  National  Security 
Acts,  and  other  defense  measures  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country? 

Individual  Legionnaires  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  and  effort  to  serve 
on  Selective  Service  boards,  with  civil 
defense  luiits,  and  other  defense  agen- 
cies. 

Americanism  is  one  of  the  American 
Legion's  most  important  and  most  com- 
prehensive programs.  If  it  is  a  treas- 
ury-raiding program,  it  is  only  because 
the  American  Legion  drains  its  own 
treasury  to  finance  such  magnificent 
activities  as  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation, 
the  annual,  nationwide  oratorical  con- 
test, the  sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout  troops, 
and  American  Legion  junior  baseball. 

Each  year  the  American  Legion  spends 
approximately  $1  million  to  teach  young 
men  of  America  about  the  fimctions  of 
their  State  and  Federal  Governments 
through  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation. 
Some  20,000  boys  participate  in  these 
programs  annually. 

The  oratorical  contest  gives  more  than 
350,000  high  school  boys  each  year  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights.  Essays  are 
written  on  these  precious  documents  by 
the  contestants.  Many  yoimgsters,  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  gone  to  college, 
have  had  a  college  education  because  of 
the  scholarships  they  won  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  oratorical  contest.  And 
every  participant  has  gained  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  those 
documents  that  are  the  foundation  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 

Currently,  more  than  175,000  future 
leaders  of  our  Nation  are  members  of  the 
4,128  Boy  Scout  Troops  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion.  Since  the  Legion  be- 
gan sponsoring  these  troops,  more  than 
1  mlUlon  Boy  Scouts  have  benefited 
from  the  wonderful  moral  and  physical 
training  which  scouting  gave  them. 

If  baseball  is  America's  national  pas- 
time, then  the  American  Legion  is  one 


of  the  cornerstones  of  the  country 
through  its  unequaled  junior  baseball 
program. 

This  largest  organized,  teenage  ac- 
tivity in  the  Nation  started  in  Milbank, 
S.  Dak..  In  1925.  It  became  a  national 
program  in  1936.  During  the  past 
40  years,  at  least  30  million  boys  have 
played  American  Legion  junior  baseball. 

Nearly  20.000  league  teams  take  part 
annually  in  this  program.     More  than 

I  million  boys  play  American  Legion 
junior  baseball  each  year.  In  addition 
to  the  20,000  te».ms  playing  in  league 
competition,  othar  teams  are  sponsored 
by  Legion  posts  to  give  more  boys  a 
chance  to  play  junior  baseball.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  totnl  of  1  million  boys. 

American  Legion  junior  baseball  has 
been  the  proving  grounds  for  the  major 
and  minor  leagues.     Since  World  War 

II  it  has  given  thr  major  leagues  60  per- 
cent of  their  players.  Last  year  alone 
more  than  364  friayers  on  the  16  major 
league  teams  were  graduates  of  American 
Legion  junior  baseball. 

But  this  is  an  Incidental  benefit  of  the 
program.  The  teal  value  of  American 
Legion  junior  baseball  and  the  reason 
the  Legion  spends  upward  of  Sl.200,000 
each  year  on  this  activity  is  that  it 
teaches  young  Americans  the  importance 
of  teamwork  and  of  sportsmanship  as 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  unpublicized, 
unselfish,  day-to-day  programs  of  the 
American  Legion. 

They  do  not  r»te  headlines.  But  they 
do  prove  that  tha  American  Legion  is  one 
of  the  greate.st  forces  for  good  our  Nation 
has  ever  known. 

The  American  Legion  fights  hard  for 
what  It  believes  Jn.  But  it  fights  fairly. 
And  win,  lose,  or  draw,  it  continues  to 
carry  out  its  many  programs  of  service 
for  God  and  country. 

If  every  organization  which  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  support  of  or  op- 
pyosition  to  one  bill  or  another  were  doing 
as  much,  you  anC  I  could  rest  easy  about 
the  future  security  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 


The  Center  for  Urban  Edacation  in  the 
Heart  of  Manhattan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  heart  of  my  district,  at  33  West  42d 
Street,  New  York  City,  is  located  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education  which, 
among  other  thbigs,  publishes  the  Urban 
Review. 

The  Center  lor  Urban  Education  is 
an  indeE>endent  nonprofit  corporation 
formed  in  1965  under  an  absolute  charter 
from  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents. The  fundamental  objective  of  the 
center  is  to  conttribute  strategic  knowl- 
edge and  resources  to  the  strengthening. 
improvement,  aQd  reconstruction  of  edu- 


cational services  of  all  kinds  at  all  levels 
within  urban  society. 

The  Center  for  Urban  Education  was 
born  of  an  innovation  in  Federal,  State 
and  local  planning  in  cooperation  with 
the  university  community.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion funding  was  authorized  for  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  multidisciplinary,  multi- 
functional organizations  in  the  research 
and  development  tradition.  These 
funds — and  funds  from  five  founda- 
tions— have  made  it  possible  for  the  cen- 
ter to  bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  and 
possibilities  of  urban  education  a  wid< 
variety  of  resources  and  talents.  These 
are  drawn  from  eight  major  universitie.'^ 
and  colleges  in  the  metropolitan  area 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  Citv 
and  the  New  York  State  Department  oi 

Education. 

The  member  Institutions  are:  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education,  Columbia 
University,  Fordham  University,  Ne-.\ 
York  Medical  College,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  City  University  of  New  Yoik. 
and  Yeshiva  University. 

In  addition,  the  center  has  informal 
ties  with  several  suburban  school  sy.-;- 
tems,  other  institutions  of  higher  leaiu- 
ing.  and  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions serving  the  needs  of  special  prob- 
lems in  education.  This  is  not  a  static 
confederation,  for  an  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  center  is  that  it  will  alway.^ 
welcome  affiliation,  formal  or  informal 
with  gioups  or  individuals  committed  to 
the  same  broad  goals  of  educational  re- 
sponse of  a  changing  urban  society.  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  conduct 
research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  whole  range  of  issues  com- 
mon to  education  in  large  urban  areas 
and  to  offer  a  resource  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  practices.  Currently 
the  center  is  working  on  problems  in 
curriculum  innovation,  teacher  training:, 
education  of  the  handicapped,  school  ad- 
ministration, cognitive  development,  de 
facto  segregation,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

The  Uiban  Review  is  publishrri 
monthly  by  the  center's  liaison  office 
David  Outerbridge,  director.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  disseminate  information  about 
new  developments  and  ideas  across  th- 
whole  spectrum  of  urban  education,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  activities  of  the 
center.  All  unsigned  articles  appearing 
in  its  pages  are  written  by  the  staff  of 
the  liaison  office.  All  signed  artlcle.^ 
whether  written  by  members  of  the  cen- 
ter staff  or  by  others,  reflect  the  opinion- 
of  their  authors,  which  are  not  ncce.'^- 
sarily  shared  by  the  center  or  its  mem- 
ber institutions.  No  individual  issue  of 
the  Urban  Review  attempts  to  report  th> 
entire  range  of  the  center's  activities 
Letters,  inquiries,  and  manuscripts  art 
welcomed  and  should  be  addressed  to  it- 
editor. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Urban  Review  <•■ 
which  Nelson  Aldrich  is  editor,  appea;.  :i 
in  May  1966.  and  monthly  since  then. 

In  the  fiii'st  issue,  it  was  stated; 

The    magazine    represents    a    new    efTc; 
toward  achieving  better  communication  be- 
tween the   educational   practitioner,   polic  - 
maker,  and  scholar.     Qult«  apart  from   (:.■ 
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school  systems  themselves  and  the  countless 
public  and  private  agencies  operationally  In- 
volved In  the  educational  process,  govern- 
ment. Industry  and  the  mass  media  are  today 
also  deeply  committed  to  the  task  of  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  Instruction  at  all  levels 
and  of  all  kinds.  A  necessary  concomitant 
of  this  task  is  research,  but  all  too  often  the 
policy-maker  and  the  practitioner  are  cut  off 
from  the  scholar's  findings  by  the  langu.-ige 
In  which  he  formulates  them,  and  too  often 
also,  the  scholar  Is  cut  off  from  the  others' 
experience  by  Its  resistance  to  formulation 
The  Urban  Review  Intends  to  promote  a 
free  and  frank  dialogue  between  these  di- 
verse groups.  In  this  It  mirrors  the  oreani- 
z.ition  that  sponsors  it. 

The  Urban  Review  will  reHect  these  and 
other  concerns.  'Education,"  wrote  Henry 
Adams,  "must  fit  the  complex  conditions  of 
a  new  society  always  accelerating  Its  move- 
ment, and  Its  fitness  could  be  known  only 
from  success."  Society  today,  no  less  than  in 
1900.  Is  still  complex.  stlH  accelerating,  and 
an  Imperative  of  education  Is  still  to  keep 
pace.  If  not  to  lead.  To  stress  movement  Is 
often  to  evade  tlie  question  of  alms.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  evade  this  question.  By  pro- 
viding a  forum  in  which  academic  and  prac- 
titioner, teacher  and  school  administrator, 
may  participate  in  a  constructive  and  criti- 
cal dialogue,  the  Urban  Review  sets  out  de- 
liberately to  enrich  the  definition  and 
further  the  achievements  of  the  aims  of 
education. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Center  of  Ur- 
ban Education  in  operation  and  to  wel- 
come its  new  publication  and  to  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 


Marine  Corps  Reserve  Stamp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster 
General  Larrj-  O'Brien  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  this  morning  at  the 
Iwo  Jima  Memorial.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
speech  was  splendidly  delivered  and  well 
received.  I  commend  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien's  timely,  much  appreciated, 
and  superb  address  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our 
countrj' : 

Address  by  Post.mastfr  Gknfrm,  Lawre.vce 
F.  CBrien  at  the  First  Day  Ciremokv 
FOR  THE  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Stamp, 
Iwo  JiMA  Mekokial.  Arlington,  Va  Au- 
gust 29.  1966 

I  always  find  the  dedication  of  a  new  post- 
age stamp  to  be  a  significant  moment,  for 
stamps  play  a  number  ol  important  roles  in 
our  free  society.  They  are  silent  sentries 
that  make  our  mall  Inviolate.  Tliey  are  in- 
expensive messengers  that  have  the  power  to 
move  communications  many  thousands  of 
miles.  They  are  diplomats  whose  credentials 
are  honored  by  all  civilized  men.  Occasion- 
ally, the  stamp  is  something  more  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  It  U  that  makes  us.  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation,  different  from  other.-;,  that 
•special  ingredient  that  enriches  oxir  lives 
and  makes  us  what  we  are. 

This  morning  we  Issue  a  stamp  Uiat  cap- 
tures a  significant  element  in  our  national 
heritage.  For  though  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve is  a  half-century  old,  the  spirit  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  "is  the  same  thai  trana- 


formed  citizens  into  soldiers  during  the  dark 
days  of  our  struggle  for  Independence. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  list  of  names 
a  list  that  Is  typically  American  !n  Its  diver- 
sity: Agerholm.  Cafferata,  Bovlngton,  De 
Blanc,  Gomez,  Kraus,  La  Belle,  O'Brien  Van 
Winkle.  Vlttorl,  Wltek.  .  .  .  These  names 
sons  of  many  lands,  descendants  of  immi- 
grants all,  united  here  in  their  fierce  com- 
mitment to  freedom,  are  taken  from  the  list 
of  the  cltlzen-soldlers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  who  have  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  59  Reserve  Marines  who  have  scaled  the 
heights  of  courage  and  strength  for  ship 
shipmate,  and  country  ".  .  .  at  the  risk  of 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  " 

Also.  I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
tlus  ceremony  be  held  here  at  the  foot  of  this 
shrine  of  American  courage,  for  in  the  single 
battle  of  Iwo  Jima  Marine  Corps  reservists 
reaped  nearly  half  their  toui  of  Congre<;- 
slonal  Medals.  They  carved  on  the  face  of 
that  volcanic  Island  a  record  that  wUl  live  as 
long  as  valor. 

These  men,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousand* 
of  their  comrades  who  fought  America's  bat- 
tles, have  made  the  reputation  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  a  noble  one. 

The  sound  of  their  b.-ivonets  being  fixed 
signalled  the  pre-dawn  moments  before  the 
attack  at  Bealleau  Wood,  the  Aisue  St 
Mihiel,  the  Meuse-Argonne.  And  all  Ainer- 
icans  should  know  that  the  glory  of  Marine 
■  devu  dogs"  on  the  Western  Front  was  paid 
for  in  pain  and  death— for  almost  one-third 
of  all  M.-innes  In  Prance  were  casualties 

TTielr  battle  flags  were  in  the  van  at  the 
landing  beaches  at  Guadalcanal,  wiiere  the 
long  march  to  Tokyo  began,  and  at  other 
crucial  points  along  the  wav,  points  whoee 
names  stir  our  memories— Saipan,  Okinawa 
Bougainville.  Tarawa.  Iwo  Jima.  The  flash 
of  their  guns  reflected  from  the  snows  of 
bitterly  contested  Korean  valleys  and  the 
record  of  their  courage  against  superior  num. 
bers  of  Chinese  Communists  at  Sudong  is 
as  well  known  in  Peking  as  it  is  at  Camp 
Lejune.  *^ 

And  always  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has 
commanded  the  air.  The  legend  of  their 
flying  exploits  begins  in  1918  over  the  prev 
trenches  of  the  Western  Prom  and  extends  to 
this  very  moment,  when  all  Americans  can 
feel  more  secure  because  of  the  thousands  of 
men  in  Marine  Corps  air  units. 

Today  the  role  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
always  important  to  our  defense,  take^  on 
added  significance  from  the  nature  of  modern 
war. 

No  longer  can  we  expect  long  lead  time 
between  enemy  aggression  and  our  re,<=pnnse 

Today,  hordes  of  men.  the  "sess  of  bay- 
onets" that  once  composed  the  lrre«lstlb!e 
force,  fade  before  the  technology  of  modem 
war:  the  missile,  the  giant  transport  plane 
the  prepositloned  supplies,  ordnance  and 
transport,  helicopters,  battlefield  communi- 
cation via  satellite  and,  above  all.  trained 
ready  men. 

No  longer  can  a  raw  recruit  be  given  a 
quick  course  in  close  order  drill,  the  manual 
of  arms,  a  trip  to  the  rifle  pits,  and  a  dav's 
exercise  in  the  art  of  close  combat,  and  "be 
expected  to  fight  todays  war. 

We  are  now  in  a  new  dimension  cf  war- 
fare. 

Today,  when  tlie  instrimients  of  war  are 
chanicterlzed  by  quantum  increases  In  power 
and  .speed,  quality  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  quantity — and  this  presents  to 
Ajnerica  both  advantage  and  challenge. 

It  offers  us  an  advantage  because  though 
we  form  but  a  small  segment  of  tli€  worlds 
pqpulaUon,  our  technology  is  capable  of 
producing  in  enormous  supply  tlie  complex 
instruments  of  modern  war. 

It  poaes  a  challenge  bec.iuse  the  desire 
for  peace  comes  "natural'.y  to  Americans, 
but  the  searcli  for  security  in  a  partly  hostile 
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and   wholly   changing   world   compels    great 
effort  If  we  wleh  to  survive. 

In  the  world  in  which  we  live  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  maintain  a  miUtary  force 
capable  of  rapfid  response  over  great  distances 
under  many  dlSTerent  combat  conditions 
Willingness  t»  support  such  a  oapabllltv 
willingness,  indeed,  to  "pay  any  price,  bear 
any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,"  to  support 
progress  In  our  milltarv  posture.  Is  the  price 
of  survival. 

And  since  our  nation  Is  a  democracy  a  gov- 
ernment of  and  by,  as  well  as  for,  the  people 
our  paramount  Interest  rests  in  the  s.ife-' 
keeplng  of  every  citizen. 

That  is  why  this  Golden  Anniversary  cele- 
bration is  so  important.  During  50  vears 
the  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve" have 
shown  that  they  understand  the  dutv  of  a 
citizen  In  a  s^f-governlng  nation,  tha"t  they 
unde.'-Etand  the  elemental  fact  of  identity 
between  national  and  self-interest. 

Today  we  are  physically  equipped  to  meet 
any  enemy — and  one  of  our  most  potent 
weapons  is  the  readiness  of  our  reserve  force 
Certainly,  the  ability  of  the  4th  Division 
Wmg  Team  to  mobilize  and  deploy  swiftly 
has  enabled  ua  to  place  much  more  strength 
en  the  line  in  Tletnam. 

But  are  we  mentally  prepared?  The  Ori- 
ent, from  where  the  major  threat  to  world 
stability  arises  today,  stresses  the  value  of 
patience.  Patience  is  a  most  valued  and 
effecUve  weapon.  The  Hanoi  regime  fuUy 
expects  that  our  resolve  will  be  grovind  away 
by  the  pressure  of  time.  Hanoi  sees  in  dis- 
sent over  our  policy  in  Vietnam  direct  evi- 
dence that  we  are  not  mentallv  prepared 
As  the  result  of  some  dissenting  voices  here 
at  home,  Hanoi  sees  us  as  a  nation  of  af- 
fluent summer  soldiers  and  sunshine  p.-i- 
triots,  a   land  of  contented  consumers 

Wei!,  I  wish  only  that  these  misguided 
souls  could  have  been  in  Dee  Moines  low.^ 
recently  to  hear  the  President  deliver  a  great 
speech  that  was  clearly  directed  at  Hanoi  and 
Peking, 

"As  we  meet  here  on  the  prairies.  In  the 
fertile  black  land  of  the  great  freedom-lovlnc 
State  of  Iowa."  the  President  said,  "I  want  to 
remind  you  that  in  Hanoi,  men  who  believe 
that  they  have  more  patience  in  the  bank 
than  we  do,  »re  watching  and  listening 
They  read  our  polls,  even  Iowa  polls  They 
listen  to  our  debates,  even  my  speeches 
Tlipy  watch  the  results  of  our  elections  in 
every  congressional  district  In  the  land 
They  see  how  perplexed  some  of  our  people 
are  by  the  shadowy  nature  of  guerrilla  war 
And  they  try  to  prey  upon  the  compassion 
and  the  love  of  mothers  and  wives. 

"They  say  to  themselves.  .  .  .  Tf  we  only 
v.Mit  long  eno'Jgb.  ..." 

And  the  President  went  on: 

'  I  am  confident  as  I  speak  to  vou  tonight 
that  they  in  thtu-  hearts  know  that  General 
Westmoreland  is  succeeding  in  Vietnam  and 
they  cannot  defeat  him  there.  But  they  do 
look  to  Washington  and  to  America  to  cre.-i'e 
enough  distideace  in  this  country  to  defeat 
him  here 

"How  I  do  wish  that  I  could  talk  to  thos- 
men  tonight,"  the  President  said.  "1  would 
like  to  say  to  them.  'It  is  easy  to  misread  the 
polls.  It  Is  easy  to  mistinderstand  the  mean- 
ing ol  a  deb.ite  Ir  a  democratic  society  where 
we  encourage  difiference  of  opinion  and  dis- 
sidence.  and  diacussion.  It  is  easy  to  mis- 
Judge  the  true  nature  of  a  diverse  nation. 
It  is  easy  to  aaistake  our  differences  for 
weaknesses." 

■  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  those  people 
yonder  who  seek  to  conquer  by  aggression: 

*■  The  American  people,  when  they  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake,  have  never  In  their 
long  and  proud  bistory  run  from  their  duty. 
And  the  American  people  will  not  run 
tonight.' 

"I  would  .say  to  them,  if  they  are  listening. 
that  the  American  people  have  never  left  an 
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ally  m  a  fight.    And  we  do  not  Intend  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam  now." 

To  the  President's  words,  I  can  only  add 
that  IX  these  leaders  In  Hanoi  would  look  at 
the  record  of  the  cltlzen-soldler  of  the  United 
-  States  SCarlne  Corps  Reserve,  they  would 
know  that  we  have  the  winning  combination 
bX  patience  plus  the  ability  to  do  a  tough 
Job  quickly,  effectively,  honorably — and 
Victoriously. 

The  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  are 
Americana,  drawn  from  the  best  of  our  coun- 
try. Their  qualities  are  American  qualities. 
They  reflect  those  powerful  construct,  ve 
forces  that  make  us  what  we  are;  the  same 
.  forces  that  carved  this  unique  and  brlllUnt 
country  from  a  wilderness. 

These  men  are  Americans  all:  In  their 
drive  to  preserve  freedom,  their  fight  to  ful- 
fill our  commitments.  They  are  tot  illy 
American.  In  showing  through  action  that 
we  are  a  nation  that  keeps  Its  word  to  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

1  am  certain  that  the  new  generation  of 
Americans  now  In  the  Jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia  will  make  the  Communist  Vietnamese 
understand  that  fact !  And  today,  In  issuing 
this  stamp,  we  express  the  deep  and  sincere 
thanks  of  a  grateful  nation. 


Republican  InitiatiTet  for  Latin  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ItXINOlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29.  1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  filth  anniversay  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  it  Is  timely  to  review  the  past 
accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  and  to 
reappraise  the  direction  and  the  em- 
phasis of  future  programs.  Our  col- 
league, Congressman  P.  Bradford  Morse, 
writing  in  the  August  1966  issue  of 
Washington  World,  comments  on  Re- 
publican initiatives  for  Latin  America. 
His  remarks  follow: 

Republicak  IwmATives  fob  Latin  Amekica 
(By  P.  Bradford  Mouse) 
Our  relations  with  Latin  America  are  cru- 
cial to  our  security  and  the  growth "  and 
prosperity  of  the  world.  If  we  cannot  order 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  confidence  and  coopjeration,  we 
cannot  be  optimistic  about  our  ability  to  get 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  are  a  number  of  positive  factors 
that  should  contribute  to  productive  rela- 
tions between  North  and  South  America. 
We  are  Inextricably  linked  by  ties  of  geog- 
raphy, history,  economics,  and  political 
thought.  If  we  cannot  build  a  decent  Hem- 
isphere order  on  these  foundations,  how 
much  more  dlfBcult  it  will  be  to  conduct 
effective  relations  with  nations  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  are  no  com- 
mon bonds. 

We  make  our  first  mistake  In  lumping 
Latin  America  with  Asia  and  Africa  In  dis- 
cussing the  "emerging  nations."  As  Dr. 
Arturo  Morales-Carrion  of  the  OAS  has 
pointed  out,  "Historically  Latin  America  has 
been  around  for  quite  a  while."  And  dur- 
ing that  historical  period  a  number  of  ob- 
stacles have  developed  to  block  the  progress 
we  might  otherwise  expect  In  our  relations. 
To  a  significant  extent  these  obstacles  are 
cultural  In  origin.    The  temperament  and 


governmental  experlance  brought  from  the 
Iberian  PeninsxiJa  to  South  and  Central 
America  were  quite  dlCerent  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heritage  whlcH  formed  the  core  of  our 
ovm  governmental  structure. 

The  feudal  patriarchy  and  strong  central 
authority  Introduced  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  carried  over  in  the  governments 
of  the  Independent  nations  of  Latin  America. 
Just  as  British  traditions  of  representative 
local  self-government  became  Institutional- 
ized in  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  hard  to 
understand  how  thaee  ditlerences  have  in- 
hibited cloee  commBnlcatlons  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

In  addition,  the  unfortunate  legacie^  of  Big 
Stick  diplomacy  and  economic  expIolfUtlon  of 
Latin  American  natnral  re.-^ources  by  North 
American  business  it  ye.irs  past  have  left  a 
deep-seated  mistrust  of  United  States  mo- 
tives. 

To  compound  tht  obstacles,  the  United 
States  virtually  Ignored  the  political  and  so- 
cial changes  taking  place  In  Latin  America 
until  a  mob  in  Car:i<sis  and  an  earthquake  in 
Chile  awoke  us  to  oUr  national  interest  and 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
Hemisphere.  We  njust  take  care  that  ^r 
present  preoccupation  In  Asia  not  have  the 
same  result. 

President  Eisenhower  in  1960  obtained  from 
the  Congress  a  $500  jniUlon  authorization  for 
a  Hemisphere  development  program  (In  ad- 
dition to  a  special  fund  of  $100  million  for 
Chilean  earthquake  relief).  President  Ken- 
nedy expanded  this  effort  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  pledgarl  a  major  US.  share  in 
the  estimated  «20  billion  needed  for  Latin 
American  development  over  a  10-ye,ir  period. 
These  actions  and  subsequent  reaffirmations 
of  U.S.  intent  have  firmly  engaged  us  In  the 
Latin  American  development  process. 

The  question  remains  whether  even  these 
commitments  are  adequate.  It  is  my  own 
Judgment  that  they  are  not.  We  still  need 
a  quantum  jump  ia  our  allocation  of  time, 
talent,  and  resources  to  the  development 
process  now  underway. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  pledged  about 
one  billion  dollars  tinnually  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Tht  funds  are  channeled 
through  our  own  aid  program,  the  food  for 
peace  program,  and  international  organiza- 
tions including  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, ajid  the  International  Board  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  Accord- 
ing to  AID  figures,  we  seem  to  be  meeting 
our  pledge.  In  flacal  year  1966,  U.S.  esti- 
mated economic  aad  military  assistance  to- 
talled $12  billion.  »hlle  the  contributions  of 
the  international  organizations  representing 
the  funds  of  other  nations  brought  the  total 
considerably  higher.  The  figure  for  U.S. 
private  net  direct  lavestment  is  not  yet  avail- 
able for  fiscal  19«6,  but  it  probably  ap- 
proached $500  milton. 

It  is  clear  that  ftll  of  this  capital  is  hav- 
ing some  positive  effect.  Growth  rates  In 
the  Alliance  have  taken  a  marked,  though 
uneven,  ttirn  for  the  better,  exceeding,  on 
the  aggregate  for  tiie  p.ist  2  years,  the  2.5 'i 
target.  Latin  Am«rl.:  .i  tax  collections  in- 
creased by  26  percent  be  ween  1960  and  1964, 
schools,  roads,  and  hospit;.!.?  have  been  built. 
Still  the  end  is  not  in  sight  and  officials 
of  AID  and  the  lADB  have  publicly  voiced 
their  disappointment  In  the  slow  rate  of 
progress  In  land  reform,  agricultural  mod- 
ernization, housing,  education,  and  the  com- 
I>etltion  between  economic  and  population 
growth.  TTa©  gap  between  the  available 
capital  and  the  estimated  capital  that  could 
be  absorbed  etfectitely  will  continue  to  widen 
as  human  and  economic  resources  are 
strengthened. 

Clearly  we  must  take  the  long  view.    I>e- 
velopment  does  not  happen  overnight.    But 


It  Is  important  that  those  who  support  the 
Alliance,  and  I  count  myself  among  them. 
as  well  as  Alliance  critics,  ask  the  hard 
questions  about  efforts  to  date.  Are  we 
doing  enough?    Are  we  doing  it  right? 

Recently.  Senator  Ernest  Geuininc  of 
Alaska  published  a  study  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
in  Chile  In  "an  effort  to  explore  the  causes 
of  the  gap  between  good  intentions  and  poor 
achievements."  The  weaknesses  he  cited  and 
the  recommendations  he  made  did  not  ques- 
tion the  utility  or  desirability  of  aid,  but 
rather  its  administration  by  host  country 
officials,  the  ability  of  the  host  country  to 
match  Its  efficiency  with  its  expectations,  and 
Its  willingness  to  be  frank  with  its  people 
about  the  time  and  sacrlfloe  required  for  ef- 
fective development. 

These  are  not  new  problems.  Aid  officials 
have  frequently  noted  the  lack  of  well-for- 
mxUated  projects.  Assistant  Secreury  for 
Int<!r-American  Affairs  and  U.S.  Coordinator 
of  the  Alliance.  Lincoln  Ocrdon  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last  spring 
that  public  administration  in  general  is  not 
very  advanced  in  Latin  America."  And 
Wendell  Gordon.  In  his  Informed  book  on 
•The  Political  Economy  of  Latin  America." 
has  observed,  'there  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  economic  development  does  not  reliably 
result  from  foielgn  aid  programs  set  up  as 
charity." 

All  of  these  criticisms  and  disappoint- 
ments reflect  what  I  believe  has  been  an 
over-emphasis  on  the  economic  side  of  devel- 
opment. We  have  tended  to  make  the  naive 
assumption  that  more  roads,  better  scliools. 
and  a  greater  infusion  of  capital  would  do 
the  Job.  We  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
capital  must  be  accompanied  by  a  techno- 
logical input  that  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of' the  host  economy  and  the  productivity  of 
the  individuals  Involved,  not  only  in  their 
economic  capacities,  but  In  their  social  and 
political  roles  as  well. 

We  must  learn  that  perhaps  even  more 
important  than  the  development  of  economic 
and  natural  resources  is  the  development  of 
iiuman  resources.  This  has  been  the  princi- 
pal failure  of  our  policy. 

REPUBLICAN     RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  March  15,  1966.  twenty-five  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  Issued  a  paper  entitled 
"New  Direction  and  New  Emphasis  in  Foreign 
Aid."  While  we  did  not  concern  ourselves 
solely  with  Latin  America,  our  recommenda- 
tions are  certainly  applicable.  Ouj  em- 
phasis was  on  the  benefits  that  must  fiow  to 
people  from  the  development  process  as  well 
as  the  participation  of  people  In  their  own 
progress. 

Our  group  included  fotir  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  ail  three  Republican  Memt>ers  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations. 

Basic  to  our  disctission  was  an  essential 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. But  we  argued  that  more  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  growth  of  popular 
participation  in  government  and  to  the  abil- 
ity of  government  to  administer  the  develop- 
ment process. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  awaken- 
ing people  to  the  opportunities  and  possibil- 
ities of  mutual  cooperation,  encouraging  the 
decentralization  of  government  functions, 
recruiting  governmental  officials  from  remote 
rural  areas,  and  helping  to  bring  the  millions 
of  L.atin  American  campesinos,  now  outside 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  their  coun- 
tries, into  the  decisionmaking  process. 

It  means  expanded  and  improved  programs 
of  training  for  public  administrators.  In 
November  1»65.  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Latin  America  urged  U.  S.  support 


for  an  Inter-American  Civil  Service  Academy 
This  was  endorsed  by  the  Republican  paper 
and  still  demands  serious  attention, 
•it  means  engaging  the  people  of  the  US 
in  Latin  American  development.     We  have 
made  a  start  through  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance;  my  own  state  of  Massachusetts  has 
a  promising  relationship   with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antioqula.   Colombia.     Labor    farm 
groups,  civic  organizations,  business  associa- 
tions, and  universities  can  play  a  bigger  role 
These    groups    can    help    transfer    to    Latin 
.\merica  the  advantages  of  self-help  cooper- 
ation  which  has   been  such   a   constructive 
force  in  our  own  history. 

The  House  version  of  this  vear  s  foreign 
f.ld  authorization  bill  contains  an  impor- 
tant new  provision  designed  to  fill  this  gap 
c.t  imagination  in  our  foreign  aid  program 
Titled  "Utilization  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions in  Development."  the  provision  directs 
AID  to  place  emphasis  on  "asstiring  maxi- 
mum participation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  developing  countries,  through  the 
encouragement  of  democratic  private  and 
local  governmental  institutions." 

If  this  provision  Is  retained  In  the  final 
enactment.  AID  will  have  the  authority— 
indeed,   the    mandate — to   help   develop    the 


human  resotirces  that  are  essenUal  if  we  are 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  intention  and 
achievement. 

SELT    HELP 

AID  will  not  be  moving  into  completely 
uncharted  territory.  The  International  De- 
velopment Foundation,  a  small  organization 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  has  been 
working  in  the  area  of  leadership  training 
for  the  past  few  years  In  Chile.  Peru.  Colom- 
bia, and  the  Dominican  Republic.  IDF  at- 
tempts to  find  the  natural  leaders  among  the 
peasants  and  urban  slum-dwellers  in  Latin 
America  and  develops  training  proerams  de- 
signed to  instill  a  sense  of  ability"  to  effect 
change  an'!  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
otliers  in  the  achievement  of  common  devel- 
opment goals.  Their  impressive  example 
should  be  heeded  by  AID. 

The  consequences  of  our  failure  to  move 
our  aid  program  in  the  direction  of  civic 
development  are  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand. 
We  may  be  sending  capital  to  Latin  America 
that  will  be  counter-productive  because  it 
cannot  be  absorbed  effectively  by  the  present 
structure  On  the  other  hand,  persistant 
failure  to  achieve  success  weakens  supiwrt 
here  at  home  for  the  entire  aid  effort. 
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SENATE 

Tir:sD.\Y,  August  30,  lOGO 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Father  of  our  spirits,  wlio 
hcarest  prayer  and  to  whom  all  flesh 
shall  come,  breathe  upon  us  now.  in  this 
quiet  moment,  we  beseech  Thee  the 
benediction  of  Thy  holy  calm. 

New  every  morning  is  the  love  our 
waking  and  upiising  prove.  Thou  hast 
taught  us  to  love  truth,  and  goodness 
and  beauty. 

May  Thy  truth  make  us  free— free 
from  pride  and  prejudice  and  from  all 
the  ugly  sins  of  disposition  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us. 

Lift  us  above  the  mud  and  scum  of 
mere  things  to  the  holiness  of  Thy 
beauty  so  that  the  common  tasks,  and 
the  trivial  round  may  be  edged  with  crim- 
son and  gold. 

Enrich  us  with  those  durable  satisfa  .- 
tions  of  Ufe  so  that  the  multiplying  years 
may  not  find  us  bankrupt  in  those  things 
that  matter  most— the  golden  bonds  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  light  is  the  life  of  men.    Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  29,  1966,  was  dispensed  with 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  .submitting  a  nomina- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

iFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
pursuant  tc  Public  Law  74-170,  appoints 
Senators  McCarthy  and  Bass  as  alter- 
nates to  the  55th  fall  conference  of  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  to  be  held  in 
Teheran,  Iran.  September  27  to  October 
4,  1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
nis  secretaries. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  August  30,  1966,  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

S.  489.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  490.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Manson  unit.  Chelan  division 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  902.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  the  "^oil 
survey  program  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  so  as  to  make  available 
soil  surveys  needed  by  States  and  other  pub- 
lic agencies,  including  community  develop- 
ment districts,  for  guidance  in  community 
planning  and  resource  development,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

3.3084.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigation of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment proposals; 

S.  3688.  An  act  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
mortgage  credit  for  Federal  Housing  Admin- 


The  root  cause  may  have  been  the  naive  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  many  Democrats  that 
more  money  was  the  key  to  Improved  hemi- 
sphere relatioas.  Now  disillusioned,  they 
seek  retreat,  instead  of  reform.  It  is  the 
responsible  Republican  position  to  continue 
to  insist  on  reform. 

CONCLUSION 

No  suggestions  for  improvem.ent  in  United 
States-Latin  American  relations  can  be  defin- 
itive or  concluEive.  We  arc  dealing  with  a 
revolutionary,  not  a  sutic,  situation  New 
groups  are  clamoring  for  power  and  the  old 
problems  grew  more  acute. 

Progress  i,s  being  made,  but  it  Is  not  clear 
even  that  we  are  keeping  up.  much  less  mak- 
ing a  iigniticant  dent.  Manv  Latin  Amer- 
ican problems  do  net  appear]  to  the  casual 
reader,  to  be  dramatic  or  exciting.  US  press 
coverage  of  the  Hemisphere  is  fair  at  best 

We  cannot  forget  that  in  Latin  America 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  there  are  real  peo- 
ple struggling  ag.'iinst  the  forces  that  h,ive 
hindered  their  progress  for  centuries  Thev 
are  our  neighbors  and  their  future  is  in- 
evitably hnked  with  our  own. 

Massive  prohOems  demand  imaginative  at- 
tention and  effective  solution.  And  time  is 
running  out. 


isir.iiion     and     Veterans'     Administration 
as,',isted  residential  construction:   and 

S,  3700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
wei-e  submitted: 

Bv  Mr,  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ment,s : 

S,  1377  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  influstry  (Rept.  No,  1537). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H  R  399.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments 
m  order  to  make  tmiform  the  estate  ac- 
quired for  the  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Collbran  project,  Colorado,  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reconvev 
mineral  interests  in  certain  lands  i  Ren'" 
No     1541),  '^" 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HR,  12328  An  act  to  extend  for  3  yeare 
the  period  during  which  certain  extVacts 
suitable  for  tanning  may  be  Imported  free 
of  duty   (Rept,  No,   1539);    and 

HR  12461.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  istle   (Rept.  No,   1540) 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment 

8,3748  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit 
Mich,,  shall  be  named  the  'Patrick  V  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  Building'  in  memorv 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara.  a  U  S 
Senator  from  tfce  State  of  Michigan  from 
1955  to  1966  (Rept.  No.  1543);   and 

HR,  790,  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "R  N  Bert 
Dosh  Lock"  (Rept.  No.  1542). 

By  Mr,  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S  3715.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation services  of  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept  No 
1546) ;  and 

H.R.  8000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920,  relating  to  fees  for 
certification  of  certain  documents,  and  for 
other  ptvrposes  CRept.  No.  1545 ) . 
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B7  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  kmendment: 

S.  17.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acta  relating 
to  containers  for  fruit*  and  vegetables,  and 
for  other  purp>oses   (Rept.  No.  1550):  and 

HJl.  10860.  An  act  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  public  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States   (Rept.  No.  1544). 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

a.  3298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardotis  Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  haz- 
ardotis  toys  and  articles  Intended  for 
children,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as 
to  be  dangerotiB  In  the  household  regardless 
of  labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged 
articles  Intended  for  household  use.  and  for 
other  purposes    (Rept.  No.  1551);   and 

H  R.  722.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  concerning  the  .-ela- 
tlonshlp  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  so  they  will  apply  with 
similar  effect  to  the  Air  Force  (Rept.  No. 
1547). 

By  'kti.  LAUSCHE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   without  amendment: 

S.  2883.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20a(c)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  that 
certificates  Issued  In  the  future  to  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  shall  not  con- 
fer, as  an  Incident  to  the  grant  of  regular 
route  authority,  the  right  to  engage  In  special 
or  charter  operations   (Rept.  No.  1652). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts 
with  foreign  contractors  from  the  require- 
ment  for   an   examlnatlon-of-records   clause 

(Rept.  No.   1548). 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  -wfll  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 


REPORT  ENTnlLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS' —REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1553) 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-,  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "Constitutional  Rights." 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  43,  89th 
Congress,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minute.s. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  JOSEPH  H. 
HIRSHHORN  MUSEUM  AND  SCULP- 
TURE GARDEN— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— REFERRAL  OF  BILL 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  <S.  REPT.  NO. 
1538) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  3389)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden,  and  for 
other  purposes.     I  ask  that,  under  the 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
May  19.  1966.  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed;  and.  under 
the  previous  order,  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  untJiimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself, 
Mr.  H.^RT,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  I  : 
S.3783.   A    bill    to    establish    the    ofTice    of 
Ombudsman  in  the  District  of  Columbia;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (Jor  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
BrRDicK.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr  Dirksen, 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr  Ervin.  Mr  Fong,  Mr. 
H.<Rr.  Mr.  Hr^ska,  Mr  Jwus.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  McClei,l.\n,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.   Smathers,  and  Mr.  Ty- 

DINC8)  : 

S.  3784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  incorpo- 
rating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  redeflne 
eligibility  for  meraluershlp  therein;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  rem;\rlcs  of  Mr.  EAsn..AN'D  when  he 
introduced  the  abofe  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  lieadlne  ) 

Bv  Mr.  MAGIfUSON; 

S.  3785.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
electrically  powere4  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerde. 

(See  the  remarkg  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  haBdlng.) 

By  Mr.  ANDgRSON: 
S.  3786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  la  order  to  require  that  the 
public  interest  of  the  are.is  to  be  .served  be 
the  sole  consideration  in  the  allocation  of 
certain  facilities  pursuant  to  such  act.  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORT    ENTITLED    "THE    MIGRA- 
TORY FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES"— REPORT 
OP     A     COMMITTEE — INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1549) 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  submit  a  report 
entitled    "The    Migratory    Farm    Labor 
Problem  in  the  United  States,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  188,  89th  Congress, 
2d  se88l»n.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  teport  be  printed,  together  with 
the  Individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Mx7Rph\  1 . 


RESOLUTION 


DEATH    OF    CHARLES    L.    W ATKINS. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  EMERITUS  OF 

THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFUXX)  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dirksen)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
299)  relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Watkins,  Parliamentarian  Emeritus  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


OMBUDSMAN    FOR    THE    DISTRICT 
OP   COLUMBIA 
Mr.   LONG   of   Mi.ssouri.     Mr.   Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Philip  A.  H.^RT  and  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  create  an  Ombudsman  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.    Ombudsman  is  a  Scandi- 
navian word  which  literally  means  "one 
who  represents  someone."    It  is  my  belief 
that  the  800.000  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  ai-e  presently  not  being  rep- 
resented by  anyone.     Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  appronriate  to  say  that  the  citi- 
zens  of   the   District   of  Columbia  are 
beina;  represented  by  535  ombudsmen— 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  assem- 
bled in  Congress.     In  either  event,  too 
much  or  too  little  representation  is  not 
effective  representation. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  recently  heard  Mr. 
Alfred  Bexelius,  the  distinguished  Om- 
budsman from  Sweden,  explain  the  func- 
tions and  nature  of  liis  ofBce.  He 
informed  us  that  what  he  does  is  not 
spectacular;  the  problems  he  works  on 
are  often  petty  problems.  For  example, 
a  homeownertomplains  about  a  burned- 
out  street  light  or  a  pothole  in  the  street 
in  front  of  his  house:  a  lady  on  welfare 
is  not  getting  her  relief  check  on  time: 
or  a  citizen  feels  that  he  has  been 
treated  harshly  by  a  neighborhood 
policeman. 

The  problems  which  confront  our  citi- 
zens are  often  small  ones:  but  to  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  they  are  very  serious. 
The  citizen  does  not  always  know  whei-e 
to  turn  for  help,  nor  does  he  have  the 
money  to  hire  competent  counsel  to  help 
him  in  his  battles  against  city  hall. 
Quite  often,  the  citizen  is  afraid  to  write 
or  confront  public  officials. 

To  attempt  a  solution  to  these  citi- 
zens' problems,  the  Justice  Departments 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  re- 
cently granted  $122,677  to  the  United 
Planning  Organization  for  the  purposes 
of  creating  a  Citizen's  Information  Serv- 
ice for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
new  service  will  begin  around  September 
1.  Its  primary  fimction  will  be  to  help 
citizens  when  they  have  legal  problems 
or  when  they  believe  they  need  the  as- 


sistance of  a  lawyer.  Officials  at  the 
United  Planning  Organization  are  most 
enthusiastic  about  our  plan  to  create  an 
ombudsman  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. They  feel  that  the  Citizen's  Infor- 
mation Service,  combined  with  an  om- 
budsman, would  effectively  cover  most 
of  the  problems  which  confront  our  citi- 
zens today. 

Recently,  Jack  Jurey,  in  a  WTOP  edi- 
torial, commented  that  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  quickly  learns  two 
lessons  as  he  attempts  to  deal  directly 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment: 

First — 

Mr.  Jurey  said — 

it  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes  virtually 
impossible  to  reach  the  official  directly  in- 
volved in  a  citizen's  complaint.  Second,  that 
the  official,  if  he  is  finally  located,  is  too  often 
unresponsive  to  some  of  the  normal  pres- 
sures of  public  office. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  have  not  introduced  tiis  bill  to  create 
an  ombudsman  because  I  find  fault  with 
the  operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Commissioner  Walter  To- 
briner  and  the  other  Commissioners  of 
the  Distilct  of  Columbia  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  their  sincerity  and 
honesty,  and  for  the  efficient  wav  in 
which  they  guide  the  government  of  the 
Di-strict  of  Columbia.  But.  as  Mr  Jurey 
pointed  out: 

In  any  other  American  cltv,  a  taxpayer 
may  call  his  mayor  or  councilman  and  place 
a  detailed,  specific  complaint  about  some  er- 
ror of  (Xjmmisson  or  omission.  There  Is  no 
such  official  representing  our  citizens  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  the  problems  of  the  District  grow 
more  complex  and  sophisticated,  it  be- 
comes essential  for  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  have  elected  officials  represent 
them  in  matters  of  local  concern.  For 
this  reason,  I  voted  for  the  Senate- 
passed  home  rule  bill,  and  will  continue 
to  support  principles  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

But  even  when  home  rule  becomes  a 
reality  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  good  government 
requires  an  additional  element.  I  firmly 
believe  that  some  form  of  ombudsman 
must  be  created  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  Ombudsman  is  a  citi- 
zen's defender,  the  man  who  fights  city 
hall.  Currently,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning star  has  been  running  a  daily 
column  entitled  "Action  Line."  This 
column  is  today  our  ombudsman,  for  it 
helps  local  residents  when  they  have 
their  troubles  with  local  government.  It 
cu*,s  away  the  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
gets  what  its  name  implies — action.  But 
I  am  sure  that  even  "Action  Line"  has 
been  imable  to  cut  across  all  of  the  red- 
tape.  The  Ombudsman  which  would  be 
created  through  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  today  introduced  would 
have  sufficient  authority — delegated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — to 
seek  the  needed  information  and  Inves- 
tigate all  complaints. 

The  Ombudsman  which  I  am  today 
proposing   shall    be    appointed    by    the 


President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  He  shall  be  appointed 
without  reference  to  political  affiliations 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  Ombudsman  shall  be  learned  in  the 
process  of  law  and  government  and  shall 
have  a  distinguished  intellectual  stand- 
ing in  the  legal  profession.  I  was  ex- 
tremely impressed  by  Mr.  Bexelius'  back- 
ground, which  included  nearly  30  years 
as  a  judge  in  the  various  law  coui-ts  cf 
Sweden. 

The  Ombudsman  shall  hold  office  for 
a  period  of  3  years.  He  may  be  reap- 
pointed, but  in  no  ca.se  shall  he  hold  the 
office  for  more  than  four  full  terms,  or  a 
total  of  12  years.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, tile  Ombudsman  shall  receive 
compensation  equal  to  that  of  tlie  chief 
judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals;  it  is  my  understanding  tliat 
this  salary  is  now  set  at  S25.000  per  year. 

Basically,  the  Ombudsman  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  investigate  any  oral  or 
written  complaints  submitted  by  any  res- 
ident of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  complaint  relates  to  an  action  or  in- 
action taken  by  any  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  specifically  excludes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ombudsman  the 
courts,  any  entity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent,  any  multist.ate  government  en- 
tity or  compact,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners  and  their  personal 
staff. 

When  the  Ombudsman  investigates  a 
complaint,  he  shall  have  authoi-ity  not 
only  to  hold  private  hearings  with  both 
the  complaining  individual  and  agency 
officials,  but  also  where  necessary  to  en- 
ter and  inspect  the  premises  of  an 
agency,  and  to  make  inquiries  and  obtain 
any  and  all  information  from  the  agency 
or  agencies  as  the  Ombudsman  thinks 
fit.  The  Ombudsman  shall  inform  the 
complainant  of  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation. Furthermore,  the  Ombudsman 
IS  required  to  present  his  opinions  and 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Dis- 
trict Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
public. 

The  Ombudsman  shall  not  have  au- 
thority to  correct  the  situation  on  his 
own  motion.  The  Ombudsman  does  not 
have  authority  to  change  agency  actions. 
The  Ombudsman  does  not  have  authority 
to  bend  the  law.  The  Ombudsman  only 
has  authority  to  take  a  complaint,  fully 
investigate  it,  and  report  to  an  appropri- 
ate official  what  suggestions  and  changes 
may  be  necessary  to  help  the  individual 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  create 
an  Ombudsman  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  need  this  citizen's  defender 
this  pubhc  protector.  Additionally,  the 
concept  of  ombudsman  Is  a  most  fasci- 
nating one.  At  this  point,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible—nor even  desirable— to  introduce 
an  ombudsman  for  the   entire  United 
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States.  We  have  not  studied  the  matter 
long  enough  to  be  able  to  determine 
whether  what  is  good  for  a  nation  of  7 
million  is  good  for  a  nation  of  190  mil- 
lion. The  Stibcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  intends  to 
continue  Its  study  of  the  concept  of  om- 
budsman, and  shall  follow  with  interest 
the  development  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Ombudsman. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  create  an  Ombudsman  for 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  . 

The  -VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

Tlie  bill  CS.  3783)  to  estabUsh  the 
Office  of  Ombudsman  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors ' ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  INCORPORAT- 
ING THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  SO 
AS  TO  REDEFINE  ELIGIBrLlTY  FOR 
MEMBERSHIP  THEREIN 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate:  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Mr,  Bttrdick,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Dirksen.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr,  Fonc. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Smathers.  and  Mr.  Tydings.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Charter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  to  extend  Legion  membership 
to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  being  in- 
troduced pursuant  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  American  Legion  meeting  in  na- 
tional convention  at  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel  today,  whereby  the  national 
convention  adopted  a  resolution  creating 
a  new  eligibility  period  for  American  Le- 
gion membership  for  those  who  serve  in 
the  U.S.  miht»ry  forces  in  the  Vietnam 
hostilities. 

Membership  in  the  American  Legion  is 
limited  by  its  Federal  charter  to  those 
persons  who  have  served  in  the  militarv 
or  naval   forces  of  the  United  State's 
during  the   following   periods:    April  6 
1917  to  November  11,  1918 — World  War 
I;    December   7.   1941,   to  September   2 
1945— World  War  II;  and  June  25.  1950 
to  July  27.  1953.    It  is  the  desire  of  the 
American  Legion,  as  expressed  by  its  na- 
tional convention  this  morning,  that  the 
membership  category  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude those  persons  in  the  U.S.  military 
and  naval  forces  who  have  served,  are 
now  serving,  or  will  hereafter  serve  with 
those  forces  in  the  Vietnam  hostilities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  Legion  is 
now-  meeting  in  nationaJ  convention  here 
in  Washington,  I  beUeve  it  Is  entirely 
fitting  during  this  time  for  Congress  to 
act  to  extend  membership  to  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  this  outstand- 
ing organization. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3784)  to  amend  the  act 
lncorix>rating  the  American  Legion  so  as 
to  redefine  ellglbflity  for  membership 
therein.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland 
I  for  himself  and  other  Senatorsi ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

ELECTRICAL  VEHICLE  DEVELOP- 
MENT BILL 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  referral,  a 
measure  which  has  the  potential  of  al- 
leviating the  increasing  environmental 
hazards  caused  by  concentrations  of 
combustion-powered  vehicles  in  this  Na- 
tion's urban  areas.  This  bill  is  entitled 
the  "Electric  Vehicle  Development  Act." 
and  will  promote  the  rapid  development 
of  alternative  electrical  means  of  propul- 
sion and  development  of  totally  new 
vehicles  to  do  the  tasks  now  being  per- 
formed by  combustion-powered  automo- 
biles, trucks,  buses,  and  other  means  of 
transportation. 

Some  estimate  that,  even  with  the  ap- 
plication of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbon control  devices  to  combustion 
engines,  present  measures  will  be  inade- 
quate by  1980.  At  that  point,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  combustion  vehicles 
will  outdistance  the  effectiveness  of  pol- 
lution controls,  and  air  pollution  will 
take  a  dramatic  rise.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  automobile  pollution  con- 
trol devices  only  reduce  and  not  elimi- 
nate exhaust  pollutants. 

The  more  than  70  million  automobiles 
now   in   use    in    this   country    make    a 
significant,  possibly  a  major,  contribu- 
tion to  the  air  pollution  In  our  cities  and 
towns.     Motor   vehicles  in   the   United 
States  are  said  to  cause  over  one-half 
of  the  air  pollution  problem.     Carbon 
monoxide,  lethal  lead  compounds,  car- 
cinogen benzpyrene  and  other  unpleas- 
ant and  toxic  molecules  are  being  dis- 
charged into  the  air  we  breathe  every 
day  by  these  vehicles.    Studies  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  shown  that  serious  biolog- 
ical effects  to  animal  and  plant  systems 
are  attributable  to  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles.   These  effects  wUl  Increase  as 
the  number  of  combustion-type  vehicles 
increase.    There  have  been  predictions 
that  the  gain  in  fuel  consumption  and 
population  of  automobiles  will,  in  1980, 
double  that  of  1960.  and  double  again  by 
the  year  2000. 

There  is  an  obvious  trend  toward  In- 
creasing population  concentration  in  our 
urbcm  areas.  Studies  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  positive  correlation  between 
the  size  of  the  community  and  the  detri- 
mental effects  ot  air  pollution  in  that 
community.  Orer  one-hall  of  our  pop- 
ulation now  lives  on  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  land  are*  of  the  United 
States;  and  by  1970,  it  la  expected  that 
two-thirds  of  an  erren  greater  population 
will  be  concentrated  tn  tbe  same  urtMUi 
area.  Accompanying  the  co«icentration 
of  people  is  the  concentration  of  internal 
combustion  vehicles  and  hence  a  con- 
centration of  air  ixjllution  sources. 


Air  pollution  is  not  the  only  unpleasant 
problem  facing  people  Uvlng  in  urban 
areas.  There  is  a  continuing  crisis  in 
mass  transportatloti  which  makes  It  im- 
perative that  we  hEghi  to  explore  radi- 
cally new  alternatives  In  traasporting 
large  numbers  of  persons.  Automobiles 
are  clogging  the  streets  of  our  large  cities 
making  travel  slow  and  unpleasant. 

Recently,  a  columnist  stated  that 
nothing  much  will  be  done  about  city 
traffic  until  the  "moment  of  total  paral- 
ysis and  the  incidence  of  lung  and  throat 
ailments  finally  prove  that  something 
must  be  done."  This  columnist.  Howard 
K.  Smith,  susgestad  that  one  step  which 
could  be  taken  now  would  be  to  provide 
a  fleet  of  drive-your.self  electric,  two- 
seater  cars  for  inrjer-city  drivers,  with  a 
coin-operated  meter  to  be  fed  every  few 
miles.  He  also  pointed  out  that  today's 
large  gasoline-powered  vehicles  can 
scarcely  travel  as  fast  in  our  urban  areas 
as  a  horse-drawn  wagon  traveled  half  a 
century  ago. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  \vill  not  have  to 
wait  until  the  "moment  of  total  paral- 
ysis" to  begin  exploring  new  alternatives 
to  urban  congestion.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  bin.  research  could  begin  at  once 
toward  the  development  of  electrically 
powered  vehicles  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  high-speed  ekctric  mass 
transit  system  bringing  people  into  the 
city  core. 

The  environmental  discomforts,  air 
pollution  danger^  and  congestion  prob- 
lems caused  by  Increasing  numbers  of 
combu.stion-poweted  vehicles  make  it  im- 
perative that  we  take  immediate  steps  in 
the  development  of  electrically-powered 
vehicles  as  an  alternative  means  of 
transportation.  This  was  also  the  con- 
clusion of  the  196f  report  of  the  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  which 
stated:' 

We  recommend  that  the  Peder.U  Govern- 
ment exert  every  tfTort  to  stimulate  Indus- 
try to  develop  and  demonstrate  means  of 
powering  automoWles  and  trucks  that  will 
not  produce  noxiows  effluente.  Lese  complete 
steps  to  reduce  pcllution  from  automobile 
exhausts  will  certainly  play  an  Important 
role.  We  must  strive  for  more  acceptable 
mass  transportation.  We  must  follow  care- 
fully the  results  of  California's  Impoeltlon 
of  special  regulations,  and  be  prepared  to 
extend  those  that  prove  effective  to  other 
smog-ridden  localities.  But  we  must  also 
be  prepared,  as  soon  as  reasonably  may  be, 
to  take  more  drastic  action,  If,  as,  and  when 
necessary.  The  development  of  alternative 
means  of  mobile  energy  conversion,  suitable 
for  powering  automobile  transport  of  all 
kinds.  Is  not  a  inaeter  of  1  year  or  a  few  years. 
Thus,  If  fuel  cells  or  rechargeable  batteries, 
or  other  devices  ate  to  be  developed  tn  time 
to  meet  the  Incttased  threat,  we  need  to 
begin  now. 


Another  topic  which  Is  receiving  more 
attention  and  study  is  that  of  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  excessive  noise.  Urban 
areas  in  particular  have  been  plagued  by 
excessive  noise  produced  by  combustion 
vehicles.  I  smticipate  that  noise  abate- 
ment measures  wiU  grow  to  become  a 
major  area  of  interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. Electrically  powered  vehicles  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  noise  con- 
trol by  reducing  a  most  significant  cause 


of  city  noise— the  combustion  engine. 
Mr  KtiPFETtiiAN  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  elaborated  on  the  subject 
of  noise  abatement. 

The  concept  of  electrically  powered 
vehicles  is  not  new.  During  the  early 
stac;cs  in  the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile, battery  power  was  used  as  a 
means  of  propulsion.  These  cars  were 
limited  in  range  and  power.  Though 
they  were  simple  to  operate  and  main- 
tain, their  top  speed  did  not  exceed  25 
miles  per  hour  and  their  batteries  re- 
quired recharging  every  60  miles.  It  was 
not  until  recently  that  a  revival  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  has  taken  place.  There  has 
been  little  improvement  in  finding  the 
solution  to  the  problems  of  power  and 
range,  but  these  vehicles  are  suitable  for 
a  number  of  tasks  in  industry. 

There  are  an  estimated  100,000  bat- 
tery-powered material-handling  trucks 
opcratin-?  in  American  Industrial  plant" 
and  warehouses.  Electrically  powered 
vehicles  are  also  behig  used  in  our  Na- 
tion's coal  mines,  and  more  recently, 
some  electric  deUvery  trucks  are  being 
used  for  door-to-door  delivery.  These 
veliicles  are  demonstrating  that  even 
within  the  limits  of  present  technology, 
they  can  perform  their  jobs  in  a  clean, 
efficient,  silent  manner. 

In  Great  Britain,  tremendoiis  gains 
have  been  made  in  the  development  of 
electric  vehicles.  Today,  there  are  over 
40  COO  battery-powered  urban  delivery 
vehicles  which  are  engaged  in  short-haul 
deliveries  requiring  frequent  stops  and  a 
limited  total  mileage  basis.  The  Elec- 
tricity Council  of  Britain  is  currently 
demonstrating  four  battery-powered  au- 
tomobiles, wliich  are  capable  of  attaining 
sperds  of  35  to  40  miles  per  hour,  for  a 
distance  of  20  to  40  miles  on  a  single 
battery  charge. 

The  significance  of  these  vehicles  is 
that  they  are  specially  designed  for  bat- 
tery power  and  are  not  just  modified 
conventional  cars.  This  is  an  important 
distinction  that  must  be  made  in  our  own 
research  and  development  programs,  and 
would  be  made  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  When  automobiles  designed  for  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  are  modified 
for  propulsion  by  electric  power,  the  ex- 
cess weight  and  wasted  ^ace  inherent 
to  the  vehicle  itself  makes  such  adap- 
tions impractical  and  wasteful. 

The  vehicles  being  demonstrated  by 
the  Electricity  Council  are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly adaptable  to  the  urban  condi- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  The  outlook  is  so 
promising  that  the  council  has  predicted 
that  within  10  years  a  million  battery- 
driven  automobiles  will  be  operating  in 
Great  Britain. 

Other  significant  developments  arc 
occurring  in  the  field  of  mass  urban 
transportation,  which  show  a  great  po- 
tential for  electrification  of  commuter 
vehicles.  In  Germany,  a  battery-pow- 
ered commuter  train  has  been  developed 
which  can  accelerate  to  60  miles  per  hour 
in  60  seconds,  and  is  capable  of  carrying 
150  people. 

Though  these  gains  in  the  technology 
of  electric  vehicles  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  impressive,  no  significant  de- 
velopment has  yet  demonstrated  that 
such   vehicles   will   be   available   to   the 
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American  public  in  the  near  future.  A 
significant  effort  is  needed  to  develop 
electric  vehicles  suitable  for  performing 
the  tasks  of  transporting  people  and  ma- 
terial, which  are  currently  being  per- 
formed by  combustion-type  vehicles. 
Such  development  Is  imperative  so  that 
electric  vehicles  will  become  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  traveling  public.  Only 
by  new  breakthroughs  will  there  be  wide 
acceptance  of  the  electric  vehicle  which 
can  provide  an  answer  to  the  problems 
created  by  concentrations  of  combustion- 
type  vehicles. 

Even  with  its  present  limitations  on 
driving  range  and  speed,  the  electric  car 
today  could  play  a  role  in  providing 
transportation  for  people  in  our  urban 
areas.  According  to  studies  by  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Association  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area,  the  average  auto 
speed  over  major  arteries  leading  into 
the  city  during  rush  hours  is  13  miles 
per  hour.  In  the  city  itself,  this  aver- 
age slows  to  8.5  miles  per  hour.  The  studj- 
also  showed  that  28  percent  of  these  cars 
travel  less  than  50  miles  per  day.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that 
large  combustion  vehicles  are  unneces- 
sary, and  that  electrically  powered  ve- 
hicles could  perform  equally  as  well. 

Manufacturers  of  batteries  and  indus- 
trial electric  vehicles  presently  are  sell- 
ing good  products,  and  are  ably  serving 
the  existing  market.  Because  this  mar- 
ket is  limited,  however,  the  research  work 
being  carried  on  by  these  manufacturers 
has  been  hampered.  The  strong,  re- 
sponsible leadership  required  to  produce 
vehicles  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
alternative  to  combustion  vehicles  has 
not  emerged. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  today 
Insures  that  all  Interested  manufacturers 
will  have  access  to  the  technological  ad- 
vances developed  under  it.  It  specifi- 
cally requires  that  the  research  products 
of  this  measure  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  stimulating  and  focusing  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  on  the  development 
of  electric  vehicles,  we  can  bring  to  frui- 
tion a  concept  which  has  been  talked 
about  but  never  pushed  to  full-scale  real- 
ity. Out  of  this  measure,  I  am  sure,  will 
come  the  strong  industrial  leadership, 
armed  with  the  necessary  technological 
tools,  which  is  needed  to  bring  the  elec- 
tric vehicle  to  the  market. 

The  terms  of  this  measure  provide  for 
full  cooperation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments.  Presently,  these 
agencies  are  purchasing  large  numbers 
of  combustion  vehicles.  This  Congress 
and  the  President  have  supported  a  pol- 
icy which  places  antipollution  respon- 
sibilities in  goverrunental  agencies.  This 
measure  is  consistent  with  that  policy, 
and  I  hope  that;re.search  will  show  that 
many  of  the  combustion  vehicles  now 
being  purchased  by  Federal  agencies  can 
be  replaced  by  appropriate  electrically 
powered  vehicles. 

Currently,  there  is  a  limited  amoiuit  of 
research  being  performed  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  relates  to  the  devel- 
opment of  electric  vehicles.  This  pro- 
posal would  centralize  the  current  re- 
search and  coordinate  all  governmental 
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efforts  beins  made  in  the  area  of  bat- 
tery, fuel  cell,  and  vehicle  development  to 
bring  such  vehicles  into  general  usage. 
Much  Of  the  current  research  is  being 
done  for  purposes  of  defense  and  the  bill 
makes  specific  provision  that  technical 
disclosures  are  not  required  where  se- 
curity requires  that  the  information  be 
kept  a  secret. 

The  thnist  of  this  measure  is  three- 
fold: First,  the  development  of  batteries 
and  fuel  cells  which  are  powerful  and 
lightweight:  second,  development  of  ve- 
hicles which  are  specifically  designed  f.jr 
propulsion  by  electrical  power  produced 
by  these  batteries  or  other  electrical 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  fuel  cells,  and, 
third,  construction  of  prototype  vehicles 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  in  perform- 
ii^g  the  tasks  presently  required  of  com- 
bustion-type vehicles. 

Batteries  presently  available  are  not 
suitable  for  electric-car  use  because  they 
are  too  heavy  and  too  e.xpeiisive.  Im- 
provements have  been  made  in  lead-acid 
batteries,  but  these  modifications  have 
been  aimed  at  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  present  market.  Recently,  there 
have  been  announcements  relating  to 
the  development  of  a  prototype  zinc-air 
battery  and  a  successful  demonstration 
of  a  hthium  battery.  In  the  past  10 
years,  the  traditional  lead-acid  battery 
and  the  nickel-iron  battery  have  been 
joined  by  the  nickel-cadmiiun.  nickel- 
silver,  silver-zinc,  silver-cadmium,  and 
mercury  batteries.  These  are  promising 
developments,  but  the  technical  objec- 
tions are  essentially  the  same  when  these 
batteries  are  used  to  propel  automotive 
vehicles.  A  major  and  immediate  re- 
search effort  could  very  well  show  that 
these  technical  limitations  will  be  over- 
come. 

The  electric  vehicles  which  have  been 
developed  at  this  point  have  not  been 
specifically  designed  for  electrical  pro- 
pulsion. Models  being  tested  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  first  to  bring  together 
electrical  propulsion  and  vehicles  de- 
signed for  that  source  of  power.  Electric 
vehicles  must  be  developed  which  incor- 
porate radically  new  methods  of  brak- 
ing, chassis  design,  controls,  and  aux- 
iliaries. This  is  a  concept  of  total  re- 
search in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  that 
practical,  safe,  and  efficient  electric 
vehicles  of  all  types  can  perform  a  large 
portion  of  our  transjxirtation  needs. 

Under  the  measure  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  prototype  vehicles  are 
to  be  constructed,  if  research  into  bat- 
tery, fuel  cells,  and  vehicle  design  shows 
that  electric  vehicles  are  capable  of  per- 
forming many  of  the  tasks  now  being 
performed  by  combustion-powered  cars 
and  trucks.  By  building  such  prototype 
vehicles,  an  impressive  demonstration  of 
their  capabilities  can  be  made  to  tndus- 
ti-j-  and  the  public. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  results  of  this 
research  will  show  that  electric  vehicles 
are  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  transportaUon  which  the  Nation  re- 
quires. Our  transportation  industry  is 
called  upon  to  do  many  jobs;  this  bill 
would  place  the  tools  of  progress  at  its 
disposal.  By  doing  so,  we  may  insure 
that  electric  vehicles  will  be  developed 
which  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 


muter, the  trucker,  the  shopper,  and  the 
traveler. 

The  air  pollution,  urban  congestion, 
noise,  and  environmental  discomforts 
caused  by  the  increasing  concentration 
of  vehicles  powered  by  internal  combus- 
tion engines  in  our  urban  areas  is  con- 
trarj-  to  the  policy  so  often  enunciated 
by  this  Congress,  which  is  to  promote  the 
full  development  of  modem  transporta- 
tion methods  that  do  not  impair  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
citizens.  The  quaUty  of  Ufe  which  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  desire  and  de- 
ser%-e  is  being  threatened  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills  which  combustion- 
caused  congestion  and  pollution  promote. 
Congress  has  a  clear  responsibihty  to  see 
that  electrically  powered  vehicles  are 
developed  now,  not  after  irreparable 
damage  has  been  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3785)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  electrically  powered 
vehicles,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


TEACHERS    EDUCATIONAL    EX- 
PENSES—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  779 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Today  I  am  sub- 
mitting, on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Javits, 
and  Mr.  Carlson,  an  amendment  to  do 
by  legislation  what  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  its  proposed  ruling  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  7.  after 
years  of  efforts  by  the  teachers,  has  failed 
to  do  The  amendment  is  intended  for 
consideration  by  the  Finance  Committee 
as  title  in  in  the  so-called  tax  hen  bill. 
H.R.  11256,  "Which  was  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  August 
24  and  whose  passage  by  the  House  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
statement  I  made  on  July  29.  when  I  said : 

It  Is  my  intention  In  the  near  future  to 
present  probably  with  some  suitable  changes. 
the  substance  of  S.  1203  as  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriate  House-passed  measure  as  it 
comes  before  as  in  the  Finance  Committee 

Most  Members  of  the  Senate  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  problem  which  this 
amendment  is  aimed  to  resolve.  S.  1203. 
which  was  previously  introduced  as  S 
2609  in  the  88th  Congress,  has  28  co- 
sponsors.  Since  the  July  7  proposed  rules 
were  published.  Senator  Griffin  intro- 
duced a  bUl,  S.  3565,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  this  amendment,  and  which 
has  17  cosponsors.  likewise.  Senator 
Talmadce  introduced  since  that  time  S. 
3641.  In  doing  so,  on  July  23  he  made  a 
very  fine  anafsis  of  the  situation  and  had 
the  entire  text  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
printed  in  the  Record.  Senator  Inottte 
on  August  16  introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  105  dealing  with  the 
same  question  tn  which  it  is  stated  as  the 
sense  of  Conjress  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations "shcRild  not  be  made  effective  or 
enforced  unttl  the  Congress  has  by  law 
conferred  the  authority  to  make  such 
regulations  on  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 
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others  have  lifted  theii-  voices  in  pro- 
test at  this  effort  to  eliminate  even  more 
than  under  the  old  regiUations  the  tax 
deductions  available  to  teachers  for  the 
expenses  of  their  continuing  education. 
Among  them  have  been  Senator  Tower 
and  Senator  Yarborouch.  All  told, 
without  duplication,  no  less  than  45 
Senators  have  sponsored  bills  to  accom- 
plish what  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  do.  In  addition,  numerous  Members 
of  the  House  have  similarly  spoken  out 
and  offered  bills  to  provide  teachers  with 
the  deduction  of  educational  expense 
which  so  many  of  us  believe  is  wise  and 
desirable  public  policy. 

With  so  many  Members  well  informed 
on  this  question,  I  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
saiy  again  to  comment  at  length  on  the 
substance  of  this  proposal.  However,  in 
order  to  show  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversial actions  of  the  IRS  in  this  con- 
nection. I  believe  it  will  be  useful  for 
Members  to  have  available  a  chronologi- 
cal record,  compiled  by  the  Research  Di- 
vision of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, of  the  continuing  efforts  that  orga- 
nization has  made  ever  since  1958. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  document,  "Educational  Ex- 
penses: A  Brief  Chronology."  may  appear 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  Hartke-Javits-Carlson 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  chronology 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  779)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.     779 

At  the  end  of  the  bin  Insert  the  loUowing 

"TITLE    ni — MISCELLANEOUS    PBOVISIONS 

"Sec  301.  Deductibility  of  educational  ex- 
penses of  teachers. 
"(a)  Deductible  Expenses. — Section  162 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  it)  as 
(g),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (ei 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(f)  Certain  Educational  Expenses  of 
Teachers. — 

"'(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  is  a  teacher  during  the  taxable 
year  or  who  was  a  teacher  during  any  of  the 
4  preceding  taxable  years,  and  who  attended 
an  institution  of  higher  education  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  deduction  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  Include  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by 
him  during  the  taxable  year  for — 

"  '(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  his  at- 
tendance at  such  Institution,  for  courses  for 
academic  credit  pursued  by  him  at  such  in- 
stitution, or  for  an  academic  degree; 

"'(B)  books,  supplies,  and  materials  re- 
quired for  courses  for  academic  credit  pur- 
sued by  him  at  such  an  Institution  or  for  an 
academic  degree;  and 

"'(C)  traveling  expenses  (including 
amounta  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  clrcum«tanc«s)  while 
away  from  home  attending  such  Institution. 
•••(2)  Educational  travel. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  who  is  a  teacher  during  the  tax- 
able year  or  who  was  a  teacher  during  any 
of  the  4  preceding  taxable  years,  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
the  ordlhary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for 
travel  while  away  from  home  (Including 
amounts    expended    for    meats    and   lodging 


other  than  amounts  kvhich  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  circumstances),   if — 

"■(A)  academic  ctedlt  is  given  for  such 
travel  by  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
or 

"  (B)  such  travel  is  accepted  by  the  tax- 
payer's employer  in  satisf.HCllon  of  educa- 
tional requirements  set  by  such  employer 
or  by  the  State  in  wtich  the  ta.xpayer  is  em- 
ployed as  a  teaclier. 

•"(3)  Deflnit!on5  —  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

■•■(A)  The  term  "teacher"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  IS  employed  as  a  classroom 
teacher  at  an  educational  institution,  or  a 
supervisor,  adminlsttator.  advisor,  or  consul- 
tant in  any  capacitj  related  to  the  instruc- 
tional program  of  such  an  Institution  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  guidance  coun- 
selors and  librarians) 

•••(B)  The  term  'educational  Institution" 
means  an  educational  institution  as  defined 
in  section  151  (e)  (4i, 

•••(C)    The    term    ••institution    of    higher 
education"    means    nn    educational    institu- 
tion  whifh    IS    au*t*jri7cd    to    confer   bacca- 
laureate or  higher  academic  degrees. 
••  ^(4)  Exceptions  — 

■■•(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
ii[>piv  to  any  exoense  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  prior  to  tHe  time  he  first  performs 
services  ai  a  teacher. 

■■(B)  Paragraplis  ill  and  (2)  shall  not 
ipply  to  any  expense  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
t  ixpaytr  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  or 
quallfyiiig  for.  employment  other  than  as  a 
teacher. •  '' 

••(b)  Deduction  from  gross  income — Sec- 
tion 62 1  •J)  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
justed gross  incoma)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

■•'lE)  Educational  expenses  of  teachers. — 
The  deduction  allcwed  by  section  162(f) 
for  the  educational  expenses  of  teachers.' 

••(C)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  ■• 

The    chronolog{y,    presented    by    Mr. 
H^RTKE.  is  a,s  follows: 
I  Prom  the  NEA  Research  Division,  July  22, 

19661 

F.Dt-c*T!ONAL  Expenses:  A  BBirr  Chrosology, 

April  5.   1958-July  22,   1966 

In  1961.  the  Research  Division  prepared  a 
brief  chronology  on  this  topic  for  the  period 
April  5.  1958-Marcli  23.  1961.  The  full  text 
of  that  is  includetl  below.  Exhibits  men- 
tioned are  not  included. 

Because  of  the  Interest  aroused  by  the  re- 
cently Issued  proposed  regulation  of  IRS, 
the  Research  Division  was  requested  to  bring 
the  1961  memoraneum  up  to  date.  Follow- 
ing the  text  of  tlie  1961  memo  is  the  new 
material. 

The  new  materi»l  includes  not  only  NEA 
activity,  but  also  a  brief  notation  of  perUnent 
court  decisions,  t>etause  of  their  importance. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  decisions  favored  the  teachers,  not  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"March  23.   1961. 


ri'ni 


••teachers"         lEDUCixlONAL  EXPENSES BRIEF 

CHBONOLOCT    OF    CEVELOPMENTS    SINCTE    ISSU- 
ANCE OF  TD   6291  ON   APRIL   S,    1958 

"The  National  tducaUon  Association  be- 
lieves that  the  expense  incurred  In  going  to 
college  Is  an  ordlhary,  necessary,  and  cus- 
tomary business  expen.<!e  of  those  in  the 
teaching  professlot  and  therefore  deductible 
for  Federal  incom#  tax  purposes.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  held  this  view  for  many  years 
and  has  endeavored  to  have  it  accepted  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Finally  In  1958, 
the  Association  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  solution  to  tht  problem  lay  in  legislation 
rather  than  In  r»g-ulatlon  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service 


"What  follows  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
events  which  occurred  after  the  Spring  of 
1958,  when  H.R.  4662  (the  King-Jenkins  bill) 
seemed  certain  of  passage.  The  bill  con- 
cerned the  deductibility  of  educational 
expenses. 

•April  5.  1958:  T.D.  6291  was  issued  by  the 
Internal  Reveiiue  Service.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  many  that  the  passage  of  the  biU  was 
therefore  unnecessary.  Then  Secretary  of 
the  Tre.is'.iry  Anderson  stated: 

••  The  expenses  incurred  by  a  teacher  for 
edvtcatlon  may  be  deducted  even  though 
sucli  expenses  are  incurred  voluntarily  and 
even  though  the  courses  taken  carry  aca- 
demic credit  or  result  in  an  increase  in  salary 
or  promotion.  This,  in  effect,  removes  the 
distinction  previously  drawn  between  self- 
employed  persons  and  employees  such  as 
teachers.' 

••November  1953:  By  this  date,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  NEA  Research  Division  to 
issue  a  memorandum  on  the  difficulties 
teachers  were  encountering  in  attempting  to 
deduct  educational  expenses  under  T.D.  6291 
However,  the  Association  believed  that  at 
least  a  year  of  experience  was  needed  under 
the  ruling  before  it  should  take  further 
steps,  such  as  supporting  legislation. 

"AprU  1959:  The  year  AprU  195&-April  1959 
was  chaotic.  In  order  to  dramatize  the  prob- 
lems and  their  extent,  the  Association  pre- 
pared a  112  page  brochure  which  outlined 
the  difficulties  and  Included  examples  of  the 
problems  from  letters  received  from  teachers 
across  the  country.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  a  request 
that  a  meeting  be  held  between  treasury 
staff  and  NEA  staff  to  discuss  the  matter. 

•June  15.  1959;  NEA  and  Treasury  officials 
and  staff  met  and  discussed  the  problems 
presented  in  the  brochure.  Treasury  offi- 
cials stated  that  a  clarifying  ruling  would  be 
Issued — probably  by  the  first  of  the  year- 
Januarv  1960. 

"Julv-December  1959:  NEA  staff  members 
were  in  contact  with  IRS  staff  members  who 
were  preparing  the  ruling. 

'January  1960:  Dr.  Carr  wrote  Mr  Scrib- 
ner.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
questing information  on  the  possible  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  new  ruling. 

"February  23.  I960:  NEA  staff  were  Invited 
to  discuss  the  proposed  new  ruling  with  the 
IRS  staff,  NEA  staff  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  suggestions  for  change 
These  suggestions  were  few.  and  were  sub- 
mitted the  following  day.  Two  of  the  NEA 
recommended  examples  were  included  in  the 
final  version  of  the  regulation. 

•March  14,  1960:  Rev.  Eul.  60-97  was  Issued 
which  clarified  T.D.  6291.  It  did  not  con- 
tain information  on  the  deductibility  of  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  educational 
travel.  The  NEA  was  Informed  that  this 
matter  would  be  covered  in  a  separate  rul- 
ing to  be  issued  by  the  first  of  the  year- 
January  1961. 

"March  31,  1960;  Tax  Court  held,  where 
teacher  was  required  to  satisfy  school  boar(3 
rule  either  to  travel  or  to  take  summer 
courses  and  chose  the  latter,  that  the  educi- 
tlonal  travel  expenses  were  deductible  as  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense;  the 
expwnses  were  incurred  primarily  to  meet  ex- 
press requirements  of  the  teacher's  employer 
Sanders  v.  Commissioner,  T.D.,  Docket  No 
77757.  Case  digested  In  Research  Division 
Memo. 

•March  1961:  The  •travel'  ruling  has  not 
yet  been  issued.  Rev.  Rul.  60-97  undoubt- 
edly cleared  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  under  T.D.  6291.  There  are  case- 
in  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  NEA.  thr 
rulings  are  not  being  Interpreted  properly. 
The  major  difficulty  remaining  (Other  than 
lack  of  information  on  educational  travel  de- 
ductions) Is  the  determination  of  who  Is  ar. 
established  teacher.  (When  has  a  teacher 
met  minimum  qualifications.)  Even  when 
Rev.   Rul.   60-97   Is   properly  interpreted   It   is 


the  opUilon'of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation that  the  application  of  the  provisions 
on  meeting  nUnlmum  qualifications  for  es- 
tablishment In  the  profession  result  In  In- 
equlUes  not  only  between  teachers  and  those 
outside  the  profession,  but  among  the  teach- 
ers themselves. 

"March  21,  1961 :  Dr.  Carr  wrote  the  Treas- 
ury Department  requesting  information  on 
the  possible  date  of  issuance  of  the  ruling  on 
educational  travel. 

■April  28,  1961:  Tax  Court  held,  deduction 
allowed  to  a  teacher  who  t(x>k  certain  pre- 
scribed courses  during  the  summer  m  order 
to  qualify  for  an  emergency  certificate,  with- 
out which  she  could  not  continue  to  teach. 
The  fact  that  the  courses  also  ser\  ed  to  secure 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  permanent  certifi- 
cate was  considered  to  be  incidental.  John- 
son V.  CommissioncT ,  T.c.  1961-119.  Docket 
No.  81378.  Case  supported  by  Oiegon  Educi- 
tion  Association.  Case  digested  in  Research 
Division  Memo. 

"June  5,  1961:  Mr.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  responded  to  Dr  Carrs 
letter  of  March  21,  1961,  stating  that  a  draft 
ruling  on  educational  travel  was  under  re- 
view. 

"June  14,  1961:  The  NEA  Research  Divi- 
sion reported  to  Dr.  McCaskill  on  develop- 
ments under  Rev.  Rul.  60-97.  Difficulties  re- 
maining were  educational  travel  (no  ruling 
yet  Issued),  cases  involving  minimum  re- 
quirements, and  cases  involving  professors 
who  did  not  hold  doctorates. 

•June  19.  1961 :  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  held  : 
An  assistant  professor  who  nursued  studie.s 
leading  to  a  Ph.  D.  degree  could  deduct  the 
cost  of  the  education  for  federal  tax  purposes 
The  court  concluded  that  the  educational  ex- 
penses were  Incurred  in  order  for  the  profes- 
sor to  maintain  his  status  and  salary.  The 
fact  that  the  doctoral  studies  would  also  in- 
fluence future  promotion  and  salary  advances 
was  held  to  be  Incidental.  Derereanx  v 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  Third  Circuit  June 
19.  1961,  292  F.  (2d)  637.  Case  digested  in 
Research  Division  Memo. 

••October  23.  1961 :  U.S.  District  Court  held- 
A  teacher  holding  a  provisional  certificate 
could  deduct  expenses  incurred  for  educa- 
tion undertaken  to  secure  a  standard  cer- 
tificate obtainable  upon  completing  a  fifth 
year  of  education  at  the  graduate  level.  Tlie 
expenditures  for  the  education  were  to  meet 
express  requirements  of  his  employer  Im- 
posed as  a  condition  to  the  retentloii  of  sal- 
ary, status,  or  employment.  Michaelscn  v 
United  States  of  America.  United  States  Dl";- 
trlct  Court.  E.  D,  Washlncton.  N  D  Octo- 
ber 23,  1961.  203  P.  Supp.  830. 

"March  28,  1962:  Tax  Court  held,  edu- 
cational expenses  Incurred  by  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  to  obtain  a  doctorate 
degree  were  deductible,  since  the  education 
was  not  undertaken  to  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements for  qualification  for  a  position 
of  assistant  professor,  but  was  undertaken 
primarily  to  meet  express  requirements  of 
the  university.  Imposed  subsequent  to  the 
professor's  initial  employment,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  retention  by  'the  professor  of  his 
salary,  status,  or  employment  as  an  assist- 
ant professor.  Robertson  v.  Commissioner 
Of  Internal  Revenue.  37  T,C.  1153,  Docket  No. 
87616.  IRS  Commissioner  ac^juiesced  in  this 
decision.  Case  digested  In  Research  Division 
Memo. 

"April  23.  1962:  Tax  Court  held,  a  teacher 
who  took  full-time  graduate  studies  leading 
to  a  Ph,  D.  degree  in  education  during  a  leave 
of  absence  from  her  position,  could  deduct 
the  cisst  of  the  education,  including  travel 
and  meals  and  lodging  while  temporarily 
away  from  home.  The  additional  courses 
taken  by  the  teacher  were  deemed  by  the 
court  to  be  for  a  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
improving  skills  she  already  had  and  were 
related  to  her  duties  as  a  vtslUng  teacher. 
KiJig  V.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
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TO.  1962-93.  Docket  No.  90696.    Case  digested 
In  Research  Division  Memo. 

"Btoy  14,  1962:  NKA  Research  Division  re- 
ported to  Dr.  Lumley  on  1961-62  correspond- 
ence from  members  on  educaUonal  expenses 
Educational  travel  and  minimum  require- 
ments continued  to  be  the  most  difficult 
problems.  Most  correspondence  from  teach- 
ers having  dlfBculty  came  from  Kansas  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 

"June  5,  1962:  Tax  Court  held,  a  teacher 
was  allowed   to  deduct   the   cost   of   a    two- 
week  travel  course  to  Mexico  undertaken  to 
meet  the  school  board's  requirement  that  all 
teachers  earn  the  equivalent  of  six  semester 
hours  of  addUion>il  training  every  three  years 
to  be  eliqible  for  salary  increases  under  the 
salary   schedule.     The  teacher  was  entitled 
to  the  tax  deduction  since  the  education  was 
required   to   preserve   existing   salarv    rights 
includlng  rights  to  annual  salary  incremenu; 
Truxan   V    Commisf^ioncr  of  Internal   Reve- 
nue. TC.  Memo  1962-137.  Docket  No    87125 
Case  digested  in  Research  Division  Memo 

"June  19.  1962:  Dr.  McCiskill  drrnfted  pro- 
posed legislation  to  overcome  the  dlfflcult;e>: 
encountered  under  the  ruilngs. 

"June  29,  1962;  Tax  Cotu-t  held,  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  business  was  entitled  uj 
deduct  expenses  for  graduate  studies  relat- 
ing to  his  teaching  position.  The  court  found 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  education 
was  to  increase  the  quality  of  his  teaching 
and  not,  as  the  IRS  Commissioner  claimed 
to  meet  minimum  requirements  to  qualifv 
him  for  the  position.  Although  the  course''^ 
led  io  a  master's  degree,  and  mav  have  re- 
sulted in  advancement  in  salarv  and  aca- 
demic rank,  these  factors  were 'incidental 
Lave  V.  Covimissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
TC.  Memo  1962-179.  Docket  No  86374.  The 
IRS  Commissioner  acquiesced  in  this  deci- 
sion. Case  digested  in  Research  Division 
Memo. 

"January  31.  1963:  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
held :  Affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court 
that  an  Oregon  teacher  was  eiuitled  to  de- 
duct expenses  for  prescribed  courses  taken 
to  qualifv  for  nn  emergency  certificate  with- 
out which  she  could  not'  continue  In  her 
position.  The  Circuit  Co-ar:  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  the  teacher  had  met 
Oregon's  minimum  requirementE  for  teach- 
ing. Even  if  slie  had  not.  "the  incurring  of 
this  expense  was  required  by  her  employer 
as  a  condition  to  continuing  to  be  employed 
m  her  emergency  status  '■  The  second  objec- 
tive, to  obtain  permanent  certification,  did 
not  bar  the  tax  deduction.  CommCs.<tio?ier  oi 
Intc-nal  Revenue  v.  Johnson,  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
January  31.  1963,  313  F.  2d  688  Case  d'- 
gested  in  Research  Division  Memo, 

■Janu.ary  31,  1963;  U.S.  Court  , of  Appeals 
held:  Upheld  a  District  Court  ruling  that  a 
X^ashingtou  teacher  holding  a  provisional 
certificate  could  deduct  expenses  for  educa- 
tion undertaken  to  secure  a  standard  certifi- 
cate obtainable  upon  completing  a  fifth  year 
of  education  at  the  graduate  level,  and  which 
the  teacher  was  required  to  have  in  order 
to  continue  teaching.  The  court  ruled  that 
the  teacher  had  met  minimum  requirements 
by  the  provisional  certificate  which  certifie(l 
that  he  was  presently  qualified  to  teach 
Tue  conditions  imposed  upon  the  teacher's 
right  to  the  standard  certificate  were  not 
entry  Into  the  teaching  profession  but  for 
continuing  in  it.  Uiiited  States  v.  Michad- 
sen.  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit,  January  31.  1963,  313  p,  2d 
668.  Case  digested  In  Research  Division 
Memo. 

"February  7,  1963  ■  Tax  Court  held:  Educa- 
Uonal expenses  ajn  Ohio  teacher  Incurred  to 
renew  a  provisional  certificate  were  tax  de- 
ductible even  though  the  education  led  to 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  qualified  the  teacher 
for  a  permanent  certificate  and  a  higher 
•alary,  Rartwich  v.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal   Revenue,    Tax    Court    of    the    United 
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States.  TC.  Memo  1963-36,  Docket  No.  82381. 
Case  digested  In  Beseerch  Division  Memo 
March  II.  1963:  Washington  Education 
Association  on  learning  Seattle  IRS  District 
Director  was  not  processing  cases  similar  to 
Michaelsen  case  requested  action  from  Dis- 
trict Director. 

■March  21.  1963;  Seattle  IRS  District  Di- 
rector replied  to  'WEA  stating  he  was  wiring 
Washington  IRS  office  for  instructions  regard- 
ing pending  cases. 

May  20.  11963;  Tax  Conference  on  Teachers- 
Educational  Expenses  held  at  NEA  center  at 
invitation  of  Federal  RelaUons  Division. 
Parlicipanis  were  from  NEA,  and  state  and 
local  staffs.  Discussion  centered  on  diffi- 
culiies  encountered  under  the  rules  and  pos- 
sible ways  to  correct  them. 

'July  16.  1963;  Tax  Court  held,  a  teachers 
expenses  for  voluntary  educaUonal  travel 
were  tux  deductible.  The  court  held  that  50 
percent  of  the  expenses  the  teacher  incurred 
for  travel,  meals,  and  lodging  on  a  European 
tour  was  attributable  to  maintaining  and 
improving  his  required  skills  as  a  teacher  in 
the  elementary  grade i  and  therefore  deduct- 
ible. NascliMS  v.  Commis.?ioTier  of  Interjial 
Revenue.  TjC.  Memo  1963-191.  Docket  No. 
92022,  Case  digested  In  Research  Division 
Memo. 

"September  20,  1963:  Federal  Relations  Di- 
vision wrote  Treasury  suggesting  proposed 
amer.dmenta  to  the  regulations  which  would 
clear  up  diEculties,  particularly  regarding 
minimum  requirements  and  educationai 
travel. 


"January  »2.  1964:  Mrs.  Griffiths  intro- 
duced HR.  9709  in  88th  Congress.  2nd  ses- 
sion, on  deducttbiUty  of  educational  expen- 
ses (S  2609.  a  similar  bill,  was  Introduced 
by  Hartke  in  Senate  t . 

•  February  88.  1964;  Tax  Cotirt  held,  upheld 
the  claims  of  two  Iowa  teachers  of  music  and 
band  that  8«  percent  of  the  amounts  thev 
expended  on  an  organized  music  and  cul- 
tural tour  m  Etirope  were  t&x  deductible  as 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  to 
maintain  and  improve  their  skills  in  their 
teaching  poslUons.  Jama  v.  Commissioner 
of  Interna!  Revenue;  Hrecz  v.  Cominunoncr 
Of  Iv.ternal  Revenue.  T.C.  Memo  1964-49, 
Docket  Nos,  63691.  93715.  Case  digested  in 
Research  Dl  ■vision  Memo. 

•  June  8.  19«4:  IRS  Issued  long-awaited  rul- 
ing on  educational  travel.  Revenue  ruling 
64-176  was  limited  to  travel  which  on  sab- 
batical leave.  Teachers  who  engage  in  edu- 
cational traveJ  while  on  sabbatical  leave  may 
deduct  expeiues  incurred  provided  there  is  a 
direct  relatioaship  between  the  travel  activ- 
ities and  the  teachers'  duties  in  teaching 
positions.  The  ruling  was  explained  and  the 
full  text  included  In  a  Research  Division 
Memo.  Severn!  NEA  Units  rapldlv  Informed 
members  and  leaders  of  the  new  regulation. 

"October  15.  1964;  Division  of  Federal  Rela- 
tions in  an  e»d  of  Congress  review  reported 
to  members  ttoat  H.R.  9709.  Griffiths  bill  on 
educational  expenses,  never  received  a  hear- 
ing in  the  House. 

"July  7,  1965:  NEA  StafT  met  with  Mrs, 
Gan-FiTHs  to  give  her  additional  information 
on  deductibllily  of  educational  expenses,  in- 
cluding NEA  Research  Division  statistics  on 
number  of  teachers  who  incur  such  expciases 
and  amounts  spent. 

"September -December  1965:  A  staff  mem-- 
ber  of  Federal  RelaUons  Division  held  nu- 
merous discusjions  »1th  Treasury  ofScials  on 
the  issues. 

•January  5.  1966:  Mrs.  GRirnxus  Intro- 
duced her  bill  on  the  deductibility  of  educa- 
tional expense*.  H.R.  775.  (Senator  Hartke 
introduced  a  similar  bill,  S.  1203  i , 

•February  25,  1966:  Oregon  Education 
Association  requested  NEA  help  In  getting 
Portland  IRS  (office  to  process  about  2.000 
cases  involving  teachers,  being  held  for  word 
rrom  Waahingtrin  IRS  office. 
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"March  31,  1966:  Dr.  Lumley  wrote  Treas- 
ury regarding  Oregon  situation. 

•July  8,  1966:  IBS  published  proposed  reg- 
ulation on  the  deductibility  of  educaUonal 
expenses.  The  proposed  regulation,  If  made 
flnnl.  would  make  most  teachers'  education- 
al expenses  nondeductible. 

"July  12,  1966:  Federal  Relations  Division 
alerted  educational  leaders  to  proposed  reg- 
ulations, enclosing  a  statement  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Casklll,  the  text  of  proposed  regulations,  and 
a  summary  of  the  regulation  prepared  by 
NBA  Research  Division. 

"July  14.  196«:  Dr.  Carr  wrote  IBS  Com- 
missioner protesting  proposed  regulation  and 
requesting  a  hearing. 

"July  15.  1966:  Treasury  Department 
responded  to  Dr.  Lumley 's  letter  of  March  U. 
1968.  stating  that  the  proposed  regulation 
had  been  Issued. 

"July  14-15.  196«:  Washington  and  Oregon 
Education  Associations  reported  that  pending 
claims  in  Seattle  and  Portland  IBS  olBces  ire 
being  processed  In  favor  of  the  teachirs. 
KKA  leaders  think  IRS  may  process  many 
pending  cases  In  teachers'  favor  to  'clear  the 
books'  before  proposed  regulation  becomes 
effective. 

"July  21.  1966:  Federal  Relations  Division 
held  a  staff  briefing  on  history  of  the  issues 
and  on  proposed  regulations.  Because  of 
the  Interest  expressed  by  the  staff,  another 
briefing  was  planned  for  July  28,  1966.  S.tv- 
eral  units  took  steps  to  IrLform  their  mem- 
bers and  leaders  of  the  proposed  regulations 
and  to  urge  them  to  protest  to  IRS  and  Con- 
gress. 

"July  25,  1966:  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Treasury 
Department,  repUee  to  Dr.  Carrs  letter  re- 
questing a  hearing  as  follo-ws: 

"  'We  appreciate  your  sending  us  a  copy  of 
the  comments  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation on  the  proposed  Treasury  Depsrt- 
mentfregulaUons  on  the  deductibility  of  e<Ui- 
catlonal  expenses.  They  will  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  development  of  ihe 
final  regulations.'  " 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954  TO  PROVIDE 
EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT 
FOR  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AM)BNDMENT    NO.    780 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  13103)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  equitable  tax  treatment  for  for- 
eign Investment  in  the  United  States. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  which  apepars  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM  ACT  OP  1966- 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT    NO.    781 

Mr.  MORSE  proposed  aai  amendment 
to  the  bill  (Hii.  14929)  to  promote  in- 
ternational trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, to  further  economic  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

<See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENTS    NO».    782,    783,    AND    78* 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  H.R.  14929,  supm,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMSNT    NO.    785 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  777,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1  to  H.R. 
14929,  ail  act  to  promote  international 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  fur- 
ther economic  development,  and  for 
other  piuTX)ses.  My  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

On  line  3.  after  the  word  'include",  in- 
sert 'alcoholic  be%-arages,  and  for  the  pur- 
p-Dses  of  title  II  of  this  Act,". 

On  line  4,  strike'  out  the  words  "or  al- 
coholic beverages". 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  agricultural  com- 
modities— contained  on  page  54  of  the 
bill—tobacco  or  products  thereof,  and 
alcoholic  beveragas. 

My  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment  woul«  limit  its  application 
to  tobacco  to  title  II  of  the  bill. 

The  effect  of  the  Williams  amendment 
as  modified  by  mj  amendment  would  be 
simply  to  exclude  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  from  the  donation  authority  of 
title  II.  Title  II  provides  commcxiities 
for  famine  relief;  to  combat  malnutri- 
tion, especially  in  children:  for  nonprofit 
school  lunch  programs,  and  the  like.  No 
tobacco  is  donated  under  Public  Law 
480  today:  it  is  sold.  My  amendment 
would  authorize  continuation  of  the  .sale 
of  tobacco  and  toibacco  products  for  for- 
eign currency  or  dollar  credits,  as  is  the 
law  today. 

If  my  amendnaent  is  not  adopted,  the 
effect  of  the  Williams  amendment  would 
be  to  end  the  Public  Law  480  tobacco 
export  program,  which  has  helped  de- 
velop new  markets  abroad  for  tobacco 
fanners.  It  has  represented  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  of  all  tobacco  exports, 
but  less  than  3  percent  of  all  Public  Law 
480  sales,  and  haa  helped  to  decrease  U.S. 
deficits  in  our  dSfficult  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  alcoholic 
beverages  have  never  been  considered 
'agricultural  commodities"  under  Public 
Law  480 — and  no  sales  of  alcohohc  bev- 
erages have  evar  been  made  to  other 
countries  under  that  program.  No  sale 
of  alcoholic  Ijeverages  is  intended  under 
the  provision  of  the  bill  before  us. 

But  my  amendment  could  clear  up  all 
these  questions.  First,  it  would  make  it 
clear  that  "alcoholic  beverages"  could  not 
be  sold  or  given  Rway  under  the  bill. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  tobacco  supplies  to  other 
countries  under  the  bill. 

I  will  offer  thi$  amendment  when  Sen- 
ator Williams  offers  his  amendment— 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted  to  protect 
our  tobacco  program,  which  the  Williams 
amendment  would  seriously  cripple. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  He  on 
the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  August  15.  1966.  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
resolution: 

S  3725.  A  bill  to  encourage  Improvements 
in  the  machinery  of  Judicial  administration 
by  establishing  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  Office  for  Judicial  Assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Javtts.  Mr. 
McCartht,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff. 

S.  Res  294.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Urban  Transportation:  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Nei^on,  and  Mrs.  Neubergeh. 


«lDditional,cosponsors  of 
CONCURREN*1^  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  101)  to  provide  for  use  of  a 
major  factor  of  avoiding  problems  of 
heavy  population  concentrations  in  the 
location  of  Federal  Government  activi- 
ties and  in  Federal  Government  purchas- 
ing and  contracting. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WHERE  THE  VOTES  ARE  (S.  DOC. 
NO.   106  > 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  29.  1966:  pages  21062  to  21072, 
entitled  "Where  the  Votes  Are."  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  for  normal 
distribution,  and  that  5.000  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  Conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  30,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  489.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  490.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division. 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  902.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  the  soil 
survey  program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  so  as  to  make  available  soil  sur- 
veys needed  by  States  and  other  public 
agencies,  including  community  development 
districts,  for  guidance  in  community  plan- 
ning and  resource  development,  and  for  otiu-r 
purposes: 

S  3034.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigation of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opment proposals: 

S.  3688.  An  act  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
mortgage  credit  for  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  Veterans"  Administration  as- 
sisted residential  construction:  and 

S.  3700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 


THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1500  and  1501. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CERTI- 
FIED PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY  ACT 
OF    1966 

The  biU  (H.R.  135,58)  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  professional  practice 
of  certified  public  accountants  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1535  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  to  be  known  as 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Accountancy  Act 
of  1966  is  to  repeal  present  law  (approved 
Feb.  17.  1923.  42  Stat.  2161,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  title  2.  sec.  901)  and  provide 
improved  and  modern  standards  for  certified 
public  accountants  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

NFED     FOR     THE     I  ECISLATTON 

The  present  law  providing  for  the  regiila- 
tlon  of  certined  public  accountants  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  which  created  the 
Board  of  Accountancy  in  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
without  change  since  it  passage  in  1923  In 
the  Intervening  43  years  tlie  standards  of  the 
profession  have  been  raised. 

The  education  and  experience  requirements 
of  present  law  are  a  high  .school  education 
or  equivalent,  plus  (a)  a  diploma  from  some 
recognized  school  of  accounting  and  1  years 
experience  in  the  employment  of  a  practicing 
certified  pubhc  accountant,  or  (b)  3  years' 
experience  in  the  employment  of  a  practicing 
certified  public  accountant,  or  (c)  5  years  of 
public  accounting  experience  as  a  sole  practi- 
tioner. 

It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  raise  the 
standards  governing  the  professional  practice 
of  certified  public  accountants  in  the  Dis- 
trict so  that  they  may  be  generally  equiv- 
alent to  those  that  now  pt«vail  over  the 
major  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Thirteen  States  now  require  an  applicant 
to  have  obtained  a  college  degree:   Arizona 
California,    Colorado,    Connecticut.    Florida 
Hawaii,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico.  New  York 
Ohio.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  West  Virginia. 

Thirteen  other  States  have  enacted  laws 
requiring  a  college  degree  after  a  specified 
future  date— generally  1967:  Arkansas,  Geor- 
gia, Idaho,  IlUnols.  Massachusetts,  Nevada 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia.  Wisconsin. 

Pour  other  States  require  at  least  60  col- 
lege hours:  Alaska.  Iowa.  Marvland  and 
North  Carolina. 

Thus,  there  are  30  States  which  have  edu- 
c.xtlonal  requirements  greater  than  those  re- 
quired in  the  District  and  virtually  all  the 
States  have  more  extensive  experience  re- 
quirements than  the  1  year  required  under 
•!ie  existing  law  in  the  District. 

Today's  Increasingly  complex  business 
climate  has  created  the  need  for  more  and 
more  competence  on  the  part  of  the  certified 
public  accountant.  Many  applicants  are 
using  the  low  standards  of  the  District  as 
a  haven  to  enable  them  to  escape  the  higher 


requh-ements  of  their  own  States.  Raising 
the  training  and  educational  requirements 
for  the  CPA  certificate  is  the  principal  means 
of  furthering  the  standards  of  the  public 
practice  of  the  certified  public  accountant. 
The  Board  of  Accountancy  of  the  District 
has  stated  that  45  percent  of  the  persons 
who  take  the  CPA  examination  in  the  Dis- 
trict come  from  other  States,  and  are  neither 
residents  nor  employed  in  the  District  When 
a  nonresident  becomes  certified  in  the  r>\^- 
trict,  he  may  then  be  able  to  use  the  DIf- 
trict  certificate  to  apply  for  reciprocity  ce-- 
tlficatlon  in  other  States.  It  is  undesirable 
for  the  District  to  continue  to  serve  as  such 
a  haven  and  thus  to  weaken  the  effective- 
ness of  the  higher  standards  required  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  States.  Fortunate- 
ly, most  of  the  CPA's  In  the  District,  even 
at  the  time  that  they  .^it  for  their  ex.imlna- 
tions,  have  completed  more  years  of  educa- 
tion and  professional  experience  than  the 
existing  law  requires. 

These  CPAs  who  have  been  certified  by  the 
District  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain reciprocity  registri.tlon  in  other  States 
bec.au.se  neariy  all  the  State  l.iws  permit 
reciprocity  registration  of  persons  certified 
In  their  home  States  only  when  the  statutory 
requirements  of  the  two  States  are  "equiva- 
lent." Most  of  the  boards  of  accountancy 
have  been  tolerant  of  technical  deficiencies  in 
eligibility.  They  have  looked  to  the  quali- 
fications possessed  by  the  individual  appli- 
cint  rather  than  to  those  required  by  the 
State  or  Jurisdiction.  Tlie.^e  boards  of  ac- 
countancy are  only  giving  the  States  time 
to  raise  their  standards.  If  the  present 
law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not 
amended,  now  or  in  the  very  near  future 
ever,  the  best  educated  aud  best  trained  men 
among  the  District's  CPA's  will  And  it  in- 
creasingly difficult,  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible  to   obtain   reciprocity    registration. 

Existing  law  does  not  authorize  the  Board 
of  Accountancy  to  accept  experience  gained 
during  employment  by  the  Goyernment 
Some  Government  experience  is  of  the  type 
which  prepares  a  prospective  applicant  for 
professional  practice  as  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant. Where  this  is  -the  case,  it  should 
be  recognized.  At  the  present  time  the  laws 
of  37  States  allow  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  ob- 
tain their  CPA  certificates  either  through  ex- 
perience, education,  or  a  combination  of  edu- 
cation and  experience. 

Existing  law  does  not  require  practitioners 
who  have  received  the  CPA  certificate  t.o  reg- 
ister. The  Board  of  Accountancy  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  it 
must  not  only  exert  control  over  those  who 
enter  the  profession  but  must  also  protect 
the  public  and  other  practitioners  against 
those  in  practice  who  mav  violate  the  law 
and  generally  accepted  standards  of  profes- 
sional practice  and  conduct.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge the  latter  duty  the  Board  must  know 
who  is  in  practice. 

The  public's  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
the  integrity  of  the  CPA  must  be  contin- 
uously justified  by  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  such  as  this  bill  provides. 

At  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business  and  Commerce  on 
June  1.  1966.  testimony  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation was  presented  by  spokesmen  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  Commis.sioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  in  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  this  bill. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE   BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  gives  the  legis- 
lation the  title  of  the  'District  of  Columbia 
Certified  Public  Accountancy  Act  of  1966" 
while  section  2  defines  'certified  public  ac- 
countant,' "Commissioners."  "Board."  and 
other  terms. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  only  per- 
sons or  partnerships  who  have  been  certified 
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or  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
may  use  the  title  "ceriiaed  public  account- 
ant" or  the  abbreviation  "CPA." 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioners to  establish  a  Board  of  Account- 
ancy composed  of  three  certified  public  ac- 
countants who.  except  for  the  persons  who 
are  membe.-s  of  the  Board  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  must  be  registered 
under  section  9  of  the  bill  and  must  have 
been  engaged  In  the  practice  of  public  ac- 
countancy a»  certified  public  accountants 
for  not  less  tkan  10  years,  at  least  5  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
The  length  ctf  term  for  a  Board  member  is 
prescribed  as  3  years  and  a  member  is  pro- 
hibited from  serving  more  than  two  terms. 
The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Beard  of  Accountancy  any  of  the 
technical  and  professional  functions  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  under  the  bill. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com.- 
missioners  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  necessary  to  carrv  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  Including  rtiles  cf  pro- 
fessional conduct.  This  section  also  proyides 
that  the  Board  of  Accountancy  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioners  con- 
cerning the  adoption  of  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  that  no  such  rules  or  regulations 
shall  be  adopted  until  after  the  Commis- 
sioners have  Iheld  public  hearings  thereon. 
Section  6  cf  the  bill  provides  the  qualifici- 
tjons  required  of  an  applicant  regardinp  age. 
citizenship,  good  moral  character  and  the 
successful  completion  of  the  examination. 
This  section  provides  that  applicants  for  the 
District  of  CoDumbia  CPA  certificate  by  ex- 
amination must  be  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  be  employed  therein  for  a 
minimum  pertod  of  1  year. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  transi- 
tional period  of  1  year  during  which  virtually 
no  change  wii  be  made  in  the  effective  re- 
quirements for  applicants.  After  the  1-vear 
transitional  period  the  act  would  require  any 
one  of  tlvree  onmbmatlons  of  education  and 
experience,  as  follows : 

Filucation  plus  accountancy  experience 

years'  ex- 
perience 

60  semester  hours 4 

90  semester  hours ^ 3 

120  semester  hours 2 

Subsection  (ci  of  this  section  7  adds  that, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Accountancy,  the  Commissioners  may  accept 
for  any  required  year  of  employment  1'^ 
years  of  experience  (1 1  in  auditing  the  ac- 
counts of  otlier  persons  with  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards,  (2)  in  a  combi- 
nation satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  the 
experience  described  in  (1)  above  together 
with  auditing  the  books  and  accounts  of 
activities  of  three  or  more  governmental 
agencies  or  dlBtinct  organizational  units  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  and  reporting  on  their  operations 
to  a  third  party,  to  the  Congress,  or  to  a 
Sthte  legislature,  or  (3  1  in  reviewing  financial 
statements  on  the  financial  condition  and 
operations  of  business  entities  to  determine 
reliability,  faicness  of  the  financial  reporting, 
and  compliance  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  and  applicable  Govern- 
ment regulations. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  for  issuance 
by  tlie  Comrciesioners  of  an  endorsement  of 
certificate  of  oertified  public  accountant,  re- 
newable periodically  but  no  more  frequently 
than  annually,  to  the  holder  of  a  certificate 
from  a  State,  territory,  or  foreign  country 
whose  requirements  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner,  equivalent  to  those  contained 
in  this  bill  and  who  declare  his  intention  of 
practicing  in  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

Sections  9  and  10  of  the  bill  provide  for 
registration  of  CPA  practitioners,  including 
partiiershlfjs.  with  the  Board  as  a  condition 
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precedent  to  public  practice.  Section  10  per- 
mits flrms  to  practice  aa  CPA's  provided  all 
partners  are  CPA's  ol  some  State,  and  real- 
dent  partners  at  resident  managers  are  CPA's 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Remaining  sections  of  the  bill  provide 
authority  for  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Others  deal  with  revocation  and  suspension 
of  certificates,  endorsements,  and  registra- 
tions; hearings,  notice,  procedure,  and  re- 
view; reinstatement;  acts  declared  unlawful; 
ownership  of  working  papers;  repeal  of  the 
present  law  and  other  legal  matters.  These 
matters  are  not  adequately  dealt  with  In 
present  law. 


ALTERNATE  METHOD  FOR  ACQUISI- 
TION OF  A  SITE  FOR  SHAW  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  bill  (H.R.  15858)  to  amend  section 
6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1945  to  authorize  early  land 
acquisition  for  the  purr>ose  of  acquiring 
a  site  for  the  replacement  of  Shaw  Junior 
High  School  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1536).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in- the  Record 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSS    OP    THE    BILL 

The  piirpoae  of  HJl.  16858  Is  to  provide 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  an  alternate  method  for  acquir- 
ing a  site  for  the  new  Shaw  Junior  High 
School. 

NEED    FOR    THE   LECISLATIOM 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  owned  for  several  years,  and 
still  owns,  a  suitable  site  for  the  new  Shaw 
Junior  High  School.  This  site  has  been  di- 
verted from  their  use  and  control  for  other 
purposes.  Under  urban  renewal  procedures 
a  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
real  property  for  a  new  school  site  can  be 
financed  with  Federal  urban  renewal  funds 
With  urban  renewal  assistance  the  cost  of 
the  site  to  the  school  board  can  be  reduced 
to  what  a  vacant  site  would  cost.  Under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  may 
not  acquire  land  until  the  urban  renewal 
plan  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Adoption  and  approval 
of  the  Shaw  urban  renewal  plan  Is  expected 
to  take  approximately  2  years  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  the  application  which  Is  now 
pending  with  the  Department  of  Hoxislng 
and  Urban  Development.  The  Shaw  Junior 
High  School  situation  needs  immediate 
attention  for  replacement  of  the  present 
crowded  and  rundown  Shaw  school  build- 
ing has  already  been  delayed  some  years. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  local  urban  renewal  agencies,  when 
authorized  to  use  such  procedures,  may  ac- 
quire and  clear  land  for  redevelopment  after 
project  boundaries  have  been  established 
but  without  waiting  for  the  completion  and 
approval  of  an  urban  renewal  project  plan 
for  the  entire  project  area.  This  bin  to  pro- 
vide for  early  acquisition  under  urban  renew- 
al plans  would  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  to  use  early  land 
acquisition  procedures  to  promptly  acquire 
a  site  for  the  new  Shaw  Junior  High  School 
building    and    grounds    after    project    area 


boundaries  have  been  e-rtabllshed  for  plan- 
ning purposes  and  prior  to  official  approval 
of  the  entire  urban  renewal  plan  tor  the 
urban  renewal  area  which  Includes  a  site 
for  the  new  Shaw  Junior  High  School.  With 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the  Com- 
missioners will  be  able  to  proceed  either 
under  existing  authcs-lty  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  site  or.  If  the  public  need  Is  better 
served,  they  may  use  the  authority  provided 
In  this  bill. 

At  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business  and  Commerce  an  Au- 
gust 16.  1966,  enactsient  ol  this  legislation 
was  urged  by  representatives  of  ttie  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  QlBUlct  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  .agency. 

PROVISIONa    OP    THB    BILb 

The  bill  provides  tfcat  prior  to  the  adoption 
and  approval  ol  an  urban  renewal  plan, 
which  includes  a  «te  for  the  new  Shaw 
Junior  High  School,  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  may  acquire  land  for  such  site,  de- 
molish and  remove  buildings,  relocate  site 
occupants,  and  construct  site  improvements 
for  a  new  facility  to  replace  Shaw  Junior 
High  School  wlthla  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished for  any  urban  renewal  project  area 
whose  boundaries  fcave  been  adopted  for 
planning  pvirposes.  The  blU  further  provides 
that  the  Board  of  Cemmlissloners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  a  public  tiearlng.  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
must  approve  the  acquisition  and  disposition 
of  all  property  which  Is  acquired.  In  the 
event  the  land  so  acquired  Is  not  used  for 
urban  renewal  purposes  because  the  urban 
renewal  plan  Is  noU  approved  by  all  appro- 
priate authorities  ar  because  It  Is  not  in- 
cluded within  the  urban  renewal  plan,  as 
approved,  or  the  urban  renewal  plan  Is 
amended  to  omit  any  of  the  acquired  prop- 
erty or  it  is  abandoned  for  any  reason,  the 
Board  of  Commlsskjners  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  any  loss  which  may  arise  as 
a  result  of  the  vise  of  the  advance  land  ac- 
quisition procedurei. 

The  bill  authorlaes  the  Commi.?sloners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  to  do  any  and  all  things  nec- 
essary to  secure  financial  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  acquir*  and  prepare  a  site  for  a 
new  facility  to  replace  Shaw  JurUor  High 
School.  The  Commissioners  and  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  are  also  authorized 
to  borrow  money  pursuant  to  the  early  auc- 
quisltlon  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  to  issue  obli- 
gations evidencing  Buch  loans,  and  to  make 
pledges  as  may  be  required  to  secure  such 
loans. 


either  sustaining  or  creating  about  1,500 
Jobfi  for  Kansas. 

S.  3557,  if  approved,  would  be  of  great 
aid  not  only  to  the  Kansas  Development 
Credit  Corp.,  but  also  to  other  smaller 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
urge  early  approval. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
VICE    PRESIDENT.     Is 


there 


The 
fuither  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
.speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID  TO  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  CARLSOK.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3557,  which  was  introduced  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI  for  himself  ard  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  re.spect  to  income  tax 
treatment  of  business  development 
corporations. 

Early  in  1965,  Kansas  created  what 
was  knowTi  as  the  Kansas  Development 
Credit  Corp.,  antf  this  organization  was 
established  to  aid  and  improve  the  Kan- 
sas economy  by  lending  funds  to  Kansas 
manufacturers. 

So  far,  34  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved, committing  $2,392,000.  Tliese 
manufacturing  concerns  are  in  all  parts 
of  Kansas,  and  the  Kansas  Development 
Credit  Corp.  h£i»  been  Instrumental  in 


STATEMENT  REGARDINa  THE  SLAY- 
ING OF  MARVIN  L.  STOCKER, 
METROPOLITAN  POLICE  OFFICER, 
BY  JOHN  M.  ELDRIDGE — ALIAS 
WANSLEY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  these  days  when  the  courts 
are  rendering  decisions  scrupulously  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  persons  charged 
with  crime — when  greater  and  greater 
effort  is  being  made  through  liberali2ed 
bail  and  probation  systems  to  rehabili- 
tate the  criminal  offender— I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  to 
the  rights  of  the  general  public  and  about 
safeguarding  the  morale  of  our  police 
departments,  as  well  as  the  integrity  of 
our  whole  law  enforcement  system. 

No  one  feels  more  strongly  than  I  that 
the  rights  of  the  accused  should  be  prop- 
erly protected;  that  our  system  where  the 
accused  is  deemed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty  is  the  best  system  yet  devised;  and 
that  it  is  far  better  to  rehabilitate  a  crim- 
inal offender  to  the  responsibilities  of 
good  citizenship,  if  and  when  it  can  be 
done,  than  to  put  him  in  jail  and  throw 
away  the  key. 

There  are  many,  of  course,  who  feel 
that  we  have  gone  overboard  in  caterini: 
to  the  rights  of  the  criminal.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  what  has  been  happening  in 
our  efforts  to  lean  over  backward  In  giv- 
ing the  accused  all  appropriate  rights, 
is  that  there  has  been  a  serious  failure, 
for  one  thing,  in  distinguishing  between 
the  individual  who  has  demonstrated 
himself  to  be  a  habitual  or  chronic  vio- 
lent offender  as  against  the  normal  case 
wliich  is  responding  to  advanced  correc- 
tional methods.  The  failure  to  make  this 
distinction,  I  feel,  is  so  serious  as  to  have 
increased  the  workload  of  our  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers  to  the  point  of  dis- 
couragement and  to  have  put  the  public 
at  the  mercy  of  wanton  criminals  who 
have  no  regard  for  law  and  order  and 
for  whom  there  is  only  slight  prospect, 
if,  indeed,  there  is  any  prospect,  for  re- 
habilitation. What  is  more,  the  failure 
to  properly  handle  these  habitual  of- 
fenders, I  feel,  is  rapidly  undermining 
respect  for  the  law  and.  as  violence  begets 
violence.  Is  directly  contributing  to  the 
shameful  skyrocketing  of  our  crime 
rate. 

While  the  chronic  offender,  of  course, 
has  the  same  constitutional  rights  as  a 
first  oflfender,  which  rights  should  be  as 


carefully  protected,  do  we  have  to  be 
foolish  about  It?  Should  the  habitual 
robber,  or  violent  criminal,  with  a  yard- 
long  record,  who  Is  on  parole  for  past 
offenses,  and  who  is  in  flagrant  violation 
of  his  parole  conditions,  when  he  is 
caught  in  a  new  crime,  be  freed  on  a 
.small  bond  to  continue  his  life  of  violence 
just  because  he  pleads  "not  guilty'^ 
Are  there  no  equities  due  the  law-abid- 
ing public?  Is  it  necessary  to  place  the 
additional  burden  of  repeatedly  dealing 
with  this  type  of  chronic  offender  on  the 
police?  Are  our  laws  with  respect  to 
parole  violations  becoming  meaningless'' 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
I  feel  we  must  face  up  to  and  which  we 
had  better  do  something  about. 

Most  Senators,  I  am  sure,  well  remem- 
ber reading,  with  shock,  the  news  ac- 
counts of  March  24.  1966,  reporting  the 
.senseless  slaying  of  the  young  Metropoli- 
tan Police  ofBcer,  Marvin  L.  Stocker,  by 
one  John  M.  Eldridge— alias  Wan.sley— 
a  participant  In  the  armed  robbery'  of 
the  Lord  &  Taylor  department  store 
when  the  police  began  to  close  in  on  him. 
and  of  the  equally  senseless  suicide  of 
Eldndge— senseless  because  the  murder 
and  suicide  had  occurred  long  after  Eld- 
ridge, who  had  a  long  record  of  crimes 
of  violence  had  exhausted  all  of  his 
rights,  up  through  the  Supreme  Court 
on  his  most  recent  offense  and  was  .still 
at  large  on  a  $5,000  bond. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  handling  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Judiciary,  as  well  as 
a  private  citizen  concerned  with  proper 
law  enforcement.  I  undertook  to  ascer- 
tain how  such  a  tragedy  could  occur- 
why  Eldridge.  who  had  this  long  record 
of  criminal  violence  and  was  on  parole 
for  one  crime  and  also  on  bail  in  connec- 
tion with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  still  another  robbery  charge, 
which  appeal  had  been  denied  by  that 
Court  on  January  17,  1966,  should  still 
be  at  large  under  bond  on  March  23. 
1966,  the  date  on  which  he  participated 
in  the  Lord  &  Taylor  robbery  and  com- 
mitted the  ultimate  crime  of  murdering 
a  police  officer.  In  this  connection,  I  im- 
mediately corresponded  with  the  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.  Parole  Board,  the  U.S.  attorney,  the 
U.S.  marshal,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Police. 

Two  additional  cases  were  uncovered 
in  the  local  U.S.  district  court  subsequent 
to  my  inquiry,  wherein  defendants 
charged  with  serious  crimes  had  been 
freed  on  bail  pending  appeal  and  had  re- 
mained free  on  bond  long  after  their 
appeals  had  been  denied.  The  cases  I 
refer  to  were  those  of  Samuel  W.  James 
and  Jerry  Summerlln.  In  the  former 
case,  the  defendant,  James,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  from  2  to  6  years, 
was  at  large  on  bond  for  over  2  years 
after  his  appeal  had  been  denied  and 
before  any  action  to  pick  him  up,  after 
the  Eldridge  case  occurred,  was  taken. 

The  responses  received  from  the  vari- 
ous officials  to  my  Inquiry,  while  pointing 
up  a  number  of  oversights,  looseness  In 


administration,  and  weaknesses  in  com- 
munications, and  while  assuring  me  that 
new  procedures  and  checks  had  been  and 
were  being  installed  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  identical  situations,  left  me  with 
the  feeling  that  the  situation,  generally, 
was  far  more  serious  and  deep  seated 
than  was  indicated  and  that  it  deserved 
greater  attention  and  study.  Accord- 
ingly, I  requested  that  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  conduct  an 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  Eldridge 
case  and  advise  me  of  its  findings,  as  well 
as  whether  there  were  cases  in  other 
parts  of  the  countiy  similar  to  those 
which  had  come  to  hi;ht  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

These  reports  are  now  all  in  and  I  will 
insert  later  in  the  Record  the  vaiious 
responses  which  show  the  corrective  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  cases  involved.  How- 
ever, the  history  of  the  Eldridge  case  is 
so  revealing  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  our 
law  enforcement  and  correctional  sys- 
tems that  I  would  like  to  analyze  it"  in 
some  detail. 

In  the  8  years  prior  to  March  23.  1966 
when  John  M.  Eldridge.  alias  John  Wan- 
sley,  a  24-year-old  Negro  male,  shot  and 
killed  a  police  officer  and  then  took  his 
own  hfe.  he  had  been  a  participant  in 
or  had  been  charged  with  no  le.vs  than  13 
Climes.  12  of  them  felonies  and  11  of 
them  crimes  of  violence. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  criminal  his- 
tor>'  in  this  case. 

Eldridge,  who  was  bom  on  January  31 
1942,  in  South  Carolina,  first  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Washington  police  when 
on  May  7.  1955.  at  the  age  of  13.  he  was 
caught  stealing  shoes  and  was  released 
to  the  custody  of  his  mother. 

On  March  22.  1958.  at  the  age  of  16 
he  was  charged  with  armed  robbery  of 
a  couple  and  with  raping  the  woman  and 
•later  turning  her  over  to  a  third  party 
who  also  allegedly  raped  her.  In  juvenile 
court.  Eldridge  admitted  the  robbery  but 
denied  the  rape,  which  charge  was  nolle 
pressed,  and  he  was  placed  on  probation 
for  the  robbery. 

On  August  20.  1960.  at  the  ase  of  18,  he 
was  charged  with  aggravated  assault. 
The  victim,  a  visitor  from  Connecticut 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  with  po.ssiblc 
nose  and  skull  fractures.  This  charge 
was  later  reduced  to  simple  a.ssault  and 
finally  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution. 
On  September  23,  1960,  about  a  month 
later,  Eldridge  was  charged  with  robbing 
the  driver  of  a  Sunshine  Lamidry  truck 
of  $486.67.  He  was  indicted  on  this 
charge  on  October  17,  1960,  and  released 
on  bail. 

On  November  17,  1960,  just  a  month  to 
the  day  after  the  indictment,  Eldridge 
assaulted  with  a  knife  and  cut  and 
stabbed  the  Sunshine  Laundry  driver 
whom  he  had  robbed  earlier  and  who  was 
a  witness  against  him  in  the  robbery  case 
He  was  indicted  on  the  assault  case  De- 
cember 12,  I960,  and  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced on  Januai-y  27,  1961,  under  the 
Youth  Correction  Act.  The  robbery- 
charge  against  Eldridge  was  dismissed, 
reportedly  because  the  Government  felt 
that  since  he  had  been  sentenced  and 
committed  to  jail  on  the  assault  charge 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  prosecuting 
the  robbery  case.    Eldridge  was  released 
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from  the  reformatory  on  August  28.  1963. 
after  having  served  about  2  years  and  7 
months.  He  was  placed  on  parole  until 
January  7,  U967,  under  supervision  of  the 
Youth  Division  of  the  Federal  Parole 
Board. 

On  February  4.  1964.  5  months  and  1 
week  after  he  had  been  released  from 
prison,  Eldridge,  who  was  then  22  years 
old,  was  again  arrested  for  armed  rob- 
bery of  a  7T-year-old  man.  Normally 
you  would  expect  that  with  the  record 
Eldndge  had  already  made,  his  parole 
on  the  previous  charge  would  be  can- 
celed and  a  parole  violation  warrant  is- 
sued. But  here  is  what  actually  hap- 
pened. Witiiin  3  days  after  this  last 
lobbcry  charge  of  Februar>-  4.  1964.  tlie 
parole  officer  was  notified  of  the  arrest 
and  he,  in  tuj-n,  advised  the  parole  board 
and  requested  that  the  matter  be  in- 
vestigated, but  the  reply  came  back  that 
Eldridge  had  entered  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  and  currently  was  on  bond.  So 
no  Action  was  taken. 

Eldridge  was  indicted  on  the  robbery 
charge  on  March  10,  1964,  and  sent  to 
lail  to  await  trial.  It  was  not  until  May 
13,  1964,  aftea-  Eldridge's  indictment  and 
commitment  to  jail,  that  a  warrant  for 
violation  of  perole  was  issued  and  sent  to 
the  District  .iail  as  a  detainer. 

Eldridge  went  on  trial  on  this  robbery 
charge  and  on  June  5,  1964,  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  from  3  to  12  years  in 
prison.  He  later  appealed  and  was  again 
released  on  a  $5,000  appeal  bond.  Now 
here  is  a  rather  startling  bit  of  informa- 
tion developed  by  the  Administrative 
Office's  investigation.  Eldridge  re- 
portedly advised  the  Youth  Correction 
Division  that  he  intended  to  appeal  his 
June  5,  1964,  sentence  and  the  detainer 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  U.S.  marshal 
was  instructed,  on  June  18,  1964,  to  hold 
the  warrant  pending  appeal,  although 
the  actual  notice  of  appeal  was  not  filed 
until  June  25.  1964. 

On  July  24,  1964.  hardly  a  month  after 
Eldridge's  conviction  in  the  robbery  case 
and  his  release  on  bond  pending  appeal 
he  was  identified  by  a  Negro  male  named 
Caldwell,  whom  the  pohce  had  caught 
rcdhanded    stripping    a    Cadillac    at    3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  as  the  accomplice 
in  this  crime  who  had  sped  awav  in  a 
Pontiac    whea    the    police    approached. 
The  accomplice  had  been  chased  bv  a  po- 
lice cruiser,  had  struck  four  parked  cars, 
and  had  finally  escaped  on  foot.    When 
Caldwell's  case  came  to  trial,  he  identi- 
fied Eldridge  as  the  operator  of  the  ve- 
hicle and  stated  he  wo'uld  testify  against 
him    because    he    was    the    ringleader 
However,  when  Eldridge  was  arrested  and 
brought    to    trial.    Caldwell   refused    to 
identify    him    and    the    case    was    nolle 
prossed  because  of  InsuflBcient  evidence 
to  proceed  without  Caldwell's  testimony. 
It  appears  from  the  record  that  the 
parole  warrant  issued  earlier  and  held  by 
the  marshal  pending  the  appeal  in  the 
robbery  case,  was  executed  by  taking  Eld- 
ridge into  custody,  at  least  briefly,  about 
the  time  he  was  charged  with  the  theft 
of    auto    parts    and    destroying    private 
property,  and  that  he  was  released  when 
these  charges  against  him  were  dismissed. 
There  was  also  information  to  the  effect 
that   on   September   16.    1964,   Eldridge 
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came  to  the  parole  board  and.  after  con- 
versation, was  released  Irom  the  custody 
of  the  parole  violation  warrant  and 
placed  again  under  the  supervision  of  the 
parole  office.  On  September  22.  1964. 
another  violation  of  parole  warrant  was 
issued  and  delivered  to  the  U.S.  marshal 
with  Instructions  that  It  be  held  In  abey- 
ance imtil  the  final  outcome  of  the  Eld- 
ridge  appeal.  This  warrant  remained 
outstanding  and  was  finally  returned  un- 
executed on  March  28,  1966,  after  the 
murder  of  Officer  Stocker  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

On  October  30.  1964,  about  6  weeks 
after  Eldrldge  was  released  from  the 
parole  violation  warrant  and  while  he 
was  still  on  bond  pending  appeal  of  his 
robbery  conviction,  there  was  a  robbery 
of  a  liquor  store.    One  of  the  robbers. 

during  the  holdup,  handled  a  bottle  of 

Cutty  Sark  whisky  and  the  fingerprints 
on  this  bottle  were  positively  identified 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
as  Eldrldge's.  Eldridge  was  arrested  on 
this  charge  on  November  1, 1964,  indicted 
on  December  8.  and  tried  on  April  7. 1965. 
with  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  of 
"not  guilty." 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  parole  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  the  files  reportedly 
reflect  that  on  November  16,  1964.  a 
parole  board  officer  had  recommended 
that  Eldridge  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main at  liberty.  He  apparently  was 
overruled,  however,  and  Eldridve  re- 
mained free  on  bond. 

On  June  4,  1965,  Eldridge  was  arrested 
for  disorderly  conduct  and  elected  to  for- 
feit $10  collateral.  The  parole  officer 
was  notified  of  this  arrest,  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  happened  in 
connection  with  the  appeal  of  Eldridge's 
robbery  conviction. 

On  May  20.  1965,  the  court  of  appeals 

affirmed  the  June  5,  1964.  conviction  of 

*     Eldridge.    On  October  2.  1965,  there  was 

a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  ftled  In 

the  Supreme  Court.    On  January   17, 
1966,  certiorari  was  denied  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  timely  notice  of  the  de- 
cision was  given  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
which,  in  turn,  notified  the  district  court 
and  the  U.S.  attorney.    However,  it  was 
not  until  February  21, 1966,  that  the  case 
was  called  in  the  district  court  for  Eld- 
ridge to  begin  sentence.    Although  Eld- 
ridge   had.    through    newly    employed 
counsel,  petitioned  the  court  of  appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court  on  February  8 
and  February  11.  1966,  to  reconsider 
their  decisions  with  respect  to  his  ap- 
peal, he  did  not  appear  at  the  district 
court  bearing  on  February  21.  1966.  to 
begin  his  s«itence.    Bond  was  forfeited 
and  a  bench  warrant  was  Issued  by  the 
court.    However,  for  some  imknown  rea- 
son, on  February  24.  1966,  on  motion  of 
Eldridge's     new     attorney.     James     J. 
Laughlln,  to  quash  the  bench  warrant, 
the  court  withdrew  the  warrant  and  re- 
Instated  the  bail  bond.    This  reportedly 
occurred  In  the  Judge's  chamber  and 
without  notice  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  of- 
fice.   It  foUowed  that  even  though  the 
court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  Eldridge's  petitions  for  rrtiearlng 
on  Petaxiary  25  and  28.  1966.  respective- 
ly, EMridge  remained  free  on  $6,000  bond 
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until  the  Lord  b  Taylor  robbery,  the  mur- 
der of  OCBcer  Stocler,  and  Eldridges 
suicide  on  March  23, 1966. 

The  investigation  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, and  the  rules  Of  court  support,  the 
fact  that  without  some  new  factor  being 
interjected  when  an  appellate  court  af- 
firms a  Criminal  conviction  and  notifies 
the  district  court  thereof,  the  lower  court 
should  take  appropriate  action  to  see  that 
the  sentence  of  the  defendant  is  carried 
out,  and  a  motion  requesting  the  appel- 
late court  to  reconsider  its  decision 
should  not  stay  such  action. 

To  me,  the  recor*  of  this  case  is  al- 
most unbelievable.  It  goes  far  beyond 
any  mere  breakdown  in  communications 
between  the  courts,  the  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  the  cocrectional  system. 

It  demonstrates  ttie  ease  with  which 
a  chronic  criminal  can  carry  on  an  al- 
most uninterrupted   career   in   violent 

crime  imder  our  present ,' ystcm  of  parole, 
probation,  and  bail. 

I;  shows  that  our  parole  system,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  hardened  crlminal.s, 
is  not  working.  It  reveals  that  we  are 
pampering  violent. prof e.ssional  criminals. 
It  suggests  bad  judgment,  faulty  admin- 
istration, and  failure  of  responsibility  aU 
along  the  line. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  warrant, 
which  has  been  ls«ued  for  violation  of 
parole  and  filed  as  a  detainer  when  a  de- 
fendant is  commlttad  to  jail  pending  trial 
on  a  new  offense.  Is  susjiended  as  soon 
as  the  defendant  is  released  on  bond,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  flagrant 
violation  of  parole. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  the  district 
court,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and 
af^er  Eldridges  appeal  had  been  denied 
by  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  could  have  again  released  him 
ur.der  bond.  If  a  system  prevailed 
where  the  past  record  of  such  a  criminal 
was  readily  available  and  was  custom- 
arily referred  to  by  the  court,  surely  the 
release  of  Eldridge  could  not  have 
happened. 

I  believe  that  tlhis  ca.se  also  clearly 
proves  that  an  overhaul  of  our  correc- 
tional system  is  overdue.  Whether  this 
entails  more  personnel,  improved  quali- 
fications, new  concepts,  or  a  complete 
reorganization — or  all  of  these  things — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  What  is 
plain  is  that  the  situation  demands 
prompt  action.  li  it  is  taken,  perhaps 
Officer  Stocker  will  not  have  died-  in 
vain. 

Moreover,  all  U.S.  district  courts 
throughout  the  country  should  search 
their  records  of  all  cases  in  which  crimi- 
nal defendants  hiive  been  released  on 
bond  pending  appeal  to  determine 
whether  similar  oversights  have  oc- 
curred. Additionally,  each  court  should 
reexamine  its  prooedures  with  a  view  to- 
ward preventing  a  tragedy  such  as  the 
one  in  which  Marvin  L.  Stocker,  Metro- 
politan PoUce  oftcer,  lost  his  life  in 
March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  vari- 
ous newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
relative  to  this  caSe:  also  some  informa- 
tion which  has  been  provided  me  by 
the  District  of  Cdlumbla  police  depart- 
ment, the  Investigation  report  and  corre- 
spondence from  ttie  Administrative  Of- 


fice of  the  U.S.  Courts,  correspondence 
to  and  from  the  clerk  of  the  OfBce  of  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia- correspondence  to  and  from  the 
Office  of  the  US.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  office  of  the  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
Urated  States,  and  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Board  of  Parole,  Washington,  DC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  V?.ashlngton  (DC.)   Sta.-,  Mar.  24, 

1966) 

C.^SE  HISTORY  OT  THE  KILLER 


John  MeU'ln  Wansley's  troubles  with  police 
began  in  August  1960.  when  he  Wiis  18.  He 
was  charged  with  -assauU  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,"  In  this  case  a  stick.  The  case  later 
was  dropped  in  court. 

Other  charges  against  Wansley  during  1960 

Included  two  charges  of  assault,  both  cf 
which  were  d-sniLssed  In  court,  and  a  rob- 
bery charge,  also  dropped. 

In  December  1960,  Wansley  was  Indicted 
by  a  grar.d  Jvirv  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  a 
nian  with  a  knife.  A  month  later,  he  was 
sent  to  jail  under  the  Youth  Correction  Act. 
He   was   released  on   a  four-year   parole   in 

August  1963. 

In  February  1964,  WaJoaley  was  charged 
with  robbery  and  assault  with  a  gun.  Four 
months  later,  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  3 
to  12  years  on  the  charge  but  was  released  on 
an  appeal  bond  la  July  1964. 

since  then,  five  other  charges  had  been 
placed  ag.ilnst  Wansley.  Including  one  of 
robbery.  A  Jury  found  him  not  guilty  of 
that  charge  last  April.  He  stlU  was  on  the 
appeal  bend  and  on  parole  when  he  went 
to  lord  &  Taylor  last  night  and  soon  after- 
ward killed  himself  when  cornered  by  police. 

The  other  three  suspects  In  the  case  all 
have  police  records,  officials  said. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Mar.  25,  1966] 

MtrEDER  OF  A  Policeman 

Marvin  Lee  Stocker.  23.  a  rookie  policeman, 
was  shot  to  death  Wednesday  evening  by  a 
man  who  should  have  t>een  In  jail.  The  story 
of  this  murder  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
it  Is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  remarkable  one. 

Private  Stocker  was  killed  by  John  M. 
Wansley,  24,  who  then  committed  suicide. 

Wansley  was  a  participant  In  the  Wednes- 
day robbery  of  the  Chevy  Chase  branch  ot 
Lord  &  Taylor.  But  he  was  no  sta-anger  to 
crime.  His  arrest  record  is  a  long  one,  and 
he  had  been  convicted  twice  of  serious 
offenses. 

In  December,  1960,  he  was  sent  to  Jail 
under  the  Youth  Correction  Act  for  an 
assauU  with  a  knife  and  waa  paroled  In 
August.  1963.  In  February,  1964.  he  was 
Charged  with  robbery  and  assault  with  a  gun. 
Three  months  later  "he  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  serve  3  to  12  years.  He  never 
served  time  on  that  conviction,  however, 
since  he  was  released,  pending  appeal,  after 
poetlng  $5,000  bond. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  convic- 
tion on  May  20,  1965,  but  Wansley  remained 
on  bond  while  his  attorney  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  refused  to  review  the 
case  on  January  17,  1966.  A  petition  for  a 
rehearing  was  denied  by  the  high  court  on 
February  28,  1966,  and  at  that  point,  at  the 
very  least,  Wansley  should  have  been  picked 
up  to  begin  his  sentence.  But  It  seems  that 
the  United  States  Attorney's  office  was  not 
notified,  and  no  one  tried  to  pick  up  the 
criminal. 

The  «tory  now  turns  back  %  few  days.  On 
February  21.  of  Uila  year,  Wanaley  was 
ordered  to  appear  in  District  Court.  When 
he  didnt  show  up  a  bench  warrant  was  Issued 
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for  his  arrest  and  his  bond  declared  forfeited. 
Meanwhile,  however,  another  District  Court 
judge,  presumably  on  the  strength  of  repre- 
.-entations  concerning  the  petition  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing  (denied 
February  28)  reinstated  Wansley "s  bond  on 
F'bruary  24,  and  he  remained  free.  By 
M.irrh  1  the  snarl  should  have  been  straight- 
cried  out.  But  there  was  a  snafu  in  com- 
inunlcatlonfi  an<j  Wansley  remained  at  large. 
On  March  23  he  murdered  the  policeman. 
Consideration  for  the  criminal?  Plenty  of 
:;  jn  this  case.  But  very  little  protection  for 
the  public  for  nearly  two  years.  And  none 
for  Private  Stocker. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   SUr.  Mar    25 
1966] 

Police  Killer  Was  Free  Dite  to  Legal 
Mixup — Wanslet  Slated  for  Jail  3  Weeks 
Ago — Bress  Checkikg  Communications 
Delat 

( By  William  Basham ) 

A  Washington  man  who  killed  a  District 
policeman  after  Wednesday  night's  Lord  & 
Taylor  robbery  would  have  started  a  jail  sen- 
tence three  weeks  ago  except  for  a  breakdown 
in  communications  between  government 
prosecution  levels. 

John  MelvUi  Wansley.  24,  who  took  hla 
own  life  after  gunning  down  Pvt,  Marvin  L. 
Stocker,  23,  was  free  under  a  $5,000  bond  on 
appeal  of  a  robbery  conviction,  for  which  a 
3-   to   i2-year  sentence  had   been  imposed. 

Wansley.  known  to  the  courts  as  John 
Melvln  Eldrldge,  had  exhausted  his  final  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  on  Feb,  28.  But 
the  word  did  not  get  from  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
erals  OfBce  to  the  U.S.  Attorneys  Office  for 
the  District, 

Normally,  the  VS.  Attorney's  Office  would 
have  moved  to  have  Wansley  picked  up  to 
begin  his  sentence.  But  because  of  the  de- 
fective communications,  he  continued  to  go 
free  and  probably  would  still  be  at  large  if  it 
were  not  for  Wednesday  night's  events. 

U.S.  Atty.  Ekavld  G.'  Bress  said  yesterday  he 
w,«  looking  into  the  failure  of  his  office  to 
get  timely  noUce  of  the  final  denial  of 
Wansley's  appeals. 

Meantime,  Inspector  John  L.  Sullivan  of 
the  robbery  squad  said  this  mornmg  he  has 
information  that  Indicates  Wansley  was  In- 
volved In  the  armed  robbery  of  a  Ogden  Street 
NW  market  In  which  a  man  was  wounded  In 
tile  neck.  The  man's  sister  had  been  seri- 
ously wounded  during  another  holdup  at 
the  market  several  months  before. 

SiiUivan  said  some  of  the  Information  on 
other  crimes  related  to  a  dental  plate  Wansley 
wore.  He  said  there  was  an  indication  Wans- 
ley took  out  his  plate,  which  held  two  teeth, 
on  occasions  in  an  attempt  to  disguise  his 
idenuty. 

He  did  this,  Sullivan  said,  by  holding  his 
hand  over  his  mouth  and  giving  victims  a 
bnef  glimpse  so  they  would  tell  police  to 
.ook  for  a  man  with  two  front  teeth  mlss- 
:ng.  He  later  would  put  back  the  plate 
•^Jlllvan  said, 

\V.insley,  whose  record  of  felony  arrests 
e.-ites  back  to  1960  when  he  was  18.  had  been 
cor.victed  of  robbing  a  77-vear-old  man  at 
Biinpoint  on  Jan.  31,  1963.  He  was  convicted 
oe;.;.re  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.,  in  U.S.  Dls- 
■.ritt  Court  May  4,  1964. 

By  July  15,  Wansley  was  out  on  the  $5,000 
^ond  And  while  the  appeal  was  pending,  he 
•<  »  charged  with  other  crimes  Including 
■  'Obery.  which  resulted  in  the  Imposition  of 

aotaer  $5,000  bond. 
■.V.4nsley   went   to  jail   In   early   December. 

^'u4.  unable  to  meet  the  additional  bond,  and 
■villained   there  until  exonerated  from   the 

fc jiid  robbery  charge  by  a  Jury  on  April  9. 

He  was  freed  again  after  the  Jury  acqult- 
"'1.  On  May  20,  19*5,  his  convlcthan  in  the 
■•"'t  case   was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
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Appe.-ils.     Wansley  took  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  turned  down  his  case 
and  10  days  later  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Indicated  that  the  VS.  DxKtrtct  Court  could 
order  Wansley  to  jail.  Me.-uitune,  Wansley 
petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  re-hear- 
ing. 

The  order  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
took  effect  before  notice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  new  petition  was  received,  and  Wan- 
sley wa.s  ordered  to  appear  In  District  Court 
Feb.  21  for  commitment. 

But  Wansley  did  not  appear,  and  Judge 
Edward  M,  Curran  ordered  his  bond  forfeited 
and  issued  a  bench  warrant  for  his  arrest, 
Tliat  same  day.  this  action  was  rescinded 
after  Wansley's  attorney  toid  Uie  court  of 
the  renewed  appe.-il  actions. 

A  petition  filed  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requesting  it  to  withhold  its  final  com- 
mitment order  was  rejected  Feb  26.  And  on 
Feb.  28.  the  Supreme  Court  denied  Wansley  s 
petition  for  re-hearing,  marking  the  end  of 
the  appellate  route. 

By  March  1,  the  Supreme  Court  relayed  lu 
decision  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
Wansley's  attorney,  and  to  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's Office,  It  was  at  this  point  Wansley 
would  have  been  picked  up  under  the  normal 
court  procedure. 

But  because  the  U,S.  Attorney's  office  did 
not  receive  word.  It  did  not  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  revoke  Wansley's  bond  and  place 
liam  in   custody. 

BON-D     PESTOHED 

Wansley  had  been  hunted  durli.g  the  short 
life  of  Judge  Curran's  bench  warrant,  but 
this  was  called  off  when  the  Judge  restored 
the  bond  In  view  of  tlie  renewed  appeal  ac- 
tions. 

At  that  point,  the  U.S,  Attorney's  office  lost 
track  of  the  case.  Curran's  order  granting 
re.storation  of  the  bond  was  filed  with  the 
criminal  clerk's  offlce  of  the  court,  but  the 
US.  Attorney's  Office  did  not  receive  word 
of  even  this. 

If  It  had  known,  it  conceivably  could  have 
opposed  renewal  of  the  bond. 

Bress  was  visibly  distressed  about  the  .situ- 
ation. 'Im  looking  into  the  matter  as  to 
the  failure  of  this  office  to  get  timely  notice 
of  the  denial  of  Wanrley's  petition  for  re- 
hearing." he  said. 

He  said  prompt  notification  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  anal  denial  would  have  enabled  his 
office  to  proceed  immediatelv  for  a  bench 
warrant. 

WANTS   TO    AVOID    REPTTmON 

"I  want  to  cle.ir  this  up  so  that  it  will 
never  happen  again."  he  said.  Indicating  that 
his  chief  assistant  would  investigate  the 
brejikdown. 

Inspector  Sullivan  said  his  robbery  squad 
was  having  success  in  attempting  to  link 
Wansley    with    other    crimes    still    unsolved. 

"I  have  every  reason  to  believe  thnt  he  was 
connected  with  the  Ogden  .Street  armed  rob- 
bery and  one  in  the  600  block  of  Columbia 
Road,"  said  Sullivan. 

In  the  Ogden  Street  robbery.  Theodore 
Roberts,  29,  was  shot  In  the  throat,  March 
15,  Police  said  the  Columbia  Road  robbery 
was  in  February, 

Sullivan  also  said  Wansley  had  been  identi- 
fied Ki  a  robbery  Feb,  1,  of  a  Safeway  Store 
at  1613  Montell  Ave  NE. 

He  said  he  had  information  that  the  men 
Involved  in  the  Ix)rd  &  Taylor  robbery  were 
involved  in  other  robberies,  but  that  the 
fq^iad  was  withholding  work  on  the.te  cast-s 
until  they  have  captured  the  fourth  man  In 
the  Lord  &  Taylor  holdup.  He  was  still  at 
large  today.  Police  took  a  man  into  custody 
in  the  900  block  of  Pennsylvania  Ave  SE 
this  morning  but  later  said  they  did  not 
think  he  was  the  suspect. 

James  Lee  Sutrgs.  20.  of  the  2600  block  of 
Douglas  Place  SK,  and  Charles  Lee  Blair  22. 
Of  the  1300  block  of  Rlttenhouse  Street  NW, 


have  been  charged  with  homicide  and  rob- 
bery In  the  Lord  ft  Taylor  case  and  are  being 
h?ld  without  bond  for  a  hearing  Thursday. 

(Prom  the  Wtshlngton   (DC  )   Star, 
Mar  24,  1966) 

POI.ICE  SI.AYEE  Kills  Himself,  Manhont  on 

Two  Otiilbs  sazED.  Fourth  Escapes  Net 
ArrtR  HoLDfp  Here 

(By  Walter  Gold) 

One  of  the  city's  biggest  manhunts  was 
under  way  today  far  one  of  four  men  involved 
In  the  kilhng  of  a  youn.?  Wi».Ehtngton  police- 
man after  a  $15,000  robbery  at  the  Chevy 
Chase  branch  of  Lord  &  Taylor. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  less  than  nine 
hours  that  pohce  and  bandits  had  fought  a 
f.runbattle  on  Washington  sUeeis, 

The  officer's  killer,  who  briefly  terrorlred 
and  Injured  a  Northwest  couple  after  break- 
ing into  their  home  to  escape  poUce,  took  his 
life  by  slashing  his  throat  with  a  butcher 
knife  as  police  closed  in  on  him. 

At  the  height  of  the  hour-long  drama, 
nearly  100  District  policemen  surrounded  a 
house  at  435  Hamilton  Street  NW  where  the 
bandit  had  used  the  couple  as  hostages. 

The     dead     policeman.     Pvt.     Marvin     Lee 

Stocker.  33,  cf  the  12th  Police  Precinct,  was 
killed  by  a  single  bullet  from  the  bandits 
gun  as  the  officer  approached  the  house 

TWO  MEN  CAPTURED 

Stocker's  slayer.  Identified  as  John  Melvln 
Wansley,  24.  a  convicted  felon,  of  the  700 
block  of  Irving  Street  NW.  was  one  of  four 
men  who  held  up  Lord  &  Taylor  at  5257 
Western  Avenue  N"*'  shortly  after  6  p.m. 

Two  other  suspects  in  the  robbery  were 
captured  after  a  brief  chase  and  the  fourth 
bandit  still  was  being  sought  today.  The 
money  was  recovered. 

Police  identified  the  apprehended  suspects 
as  James  Lee  Suggs,  20.  of  the  2600  block  of 
Douelas  Place  SE.  a  salesman,  and  Charles 
Lee  Blair,  22.  unemployed,  of  the  1300  block 
,of  Rittenhouse  Street  NW.  Both  were 
charged   with   homicide   and   robbery. 

A  lookout  was  broadcast  over  the  police 
radio  for  the  fourth  suspect,  described  as  a 
Negro  male  In  his  20s  known  as  "Monk"  The 
gunman  was  last  s«en  wearing  a  light  brown 
Jacket,  gray  or  brown  trousers  and  a  white 
cap.  The  p>oIlce  lookout  said  the  suspect 
"was  armed  and  should  be  considered  to  be 
dangerous." 

During  the  siege  at  the  Hamilton  Street 
house.  Wansley  wounded  the  home's  owner, 
William  P.  Lax,  52,  and  his  wife,  Beulah,  41, 
with   the  butt  of  his  gun. 

The  couple  wa.s  treated  at  Washington 
Hospital  Center  for  minor  Injuries  and  re- 
turned to  their  bullet -riddled  2-story  brick 
row  house  late  last  night. 

Police  and  witnesses  gave  this  chronology 
of  events : 

About  6.05  p.m  ,  the  .assistant  manager  and 
an  engineer  at  Lord  &  Taylor  were  locking 
an  outside  door  of  the  specialty  store,  which 
had  closed  for  tlie  day  some  30  minutes 
earlier. 

The  assistant  manager,  Lionel  R.  Stewart, 
40.  said  he  and  the  engineer.  Allen  H.  Nord- 
gren.  36.  were  sTiddenly  surrounded  bv  three 
armed  men. 

At  the  same  tUac.  a  fourth  gunman  ac- 
costed  the  manager  of  the  store's  women's 
shoe  dep^irtment.  Gerald  Vaizey.  54.   as  he 
was  about  to  drive  out  of  a  parking  lot, 
"thet'd    kill    tts" 

"One  of  the  bandits  stuck  a  gun  in  my 
stomach  and  said  they'd  kill  us  unless  I 
turned  off  the  store's  burglar  alarm  and  re- 
opened the  door,"  Stewart  said.  The  assist- 
ant manager  said  he  told  the  gunmen  it  was 
Impossible  to  turn  off  the  outside  alarm. 

The  men  then  ordered  him  back  Into  the 
store  along  with  Ifordgren  and  Vaizey,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  alarm  bel!  was  ringing. 
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The  gunmen  shoved  the  three  upstairs  to 
the  store's  cashier's  office,  where  one  ol  the 
bandits  desn&nded  that  Stewart  open  a  safe. 

"They  knew  there  was  a  burglar  alarm  on 
the  safe  and  they  told  me  to  also  turn  that 
alarm  off.  too,"  Stewart  said. 

While  the  assistant  manager  stalled,  two  of 
the  bandits  used  white  adhesive  tape  they 
brought  along  to  bind  Nordgren  and  Valzey. 
The  two  employees  were  forced  to  lie  face 
down  on  the  office  floor,  then  their  legs  were 
bound  with  their  belts. 

SHOWS     CX7N     BARREL 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  robbers  sli  ck 
what  looked  like  a  German  luger  in  my  right 
ear,"  Stewart  said.  "He  told  me  he'd  kill  me 
If  I  didn't  open  the  safe  and  keep  the  al  irn; 
from  ringing. 

"He  even  showed  me  the  g^un  and  opeaed 
the  chamber  so  I  could  see  the  bullet  inside 
...  he  said  he  wasn't  kidding."  the  assistant 
manager  added.  ^ 

After  8t«wart  unlocked  the  safe,  the  bandl- 
bound  him  and  put  him  on  the  floor  Just  as 
they  had  done  with  Nordgren  and  Valzey. 

The  safe  alarm,  meanwhile,  had  sounded 
at  the  Federal  Alarm  System,  as  had  the  door 
alarm. 

The  bandits  scooped  up  about  $15,000  In 
bills  and  change,  stuffed  the  loot  into  a 
flowered  pillowcase  and  two  other  containers , 
then  ran  from  the  office.  As  they  fled  from 
the  building,  they  picked  up  the  fourth  gun- 
man who  had  stayed  downstairs  as  a  lookout. 

The  store's  engineer  worked  himself  par- 
tially free  and,  with  his  hands  still  bound. 
telephoned  police.  As  the  other  two  em- 
ployes worked  themselves  loose,  a  passerby 
outside  the  store  saw  the  four  bandits  flee  In 
a  1965  red  Thunderblrd  sports  car  with  rental 
auto  tags  and  also  called  police. 

A  description  of  the  car  was  broadcast  by 
police  and,  within  minutes,  two  unite  of  the 
6th  Precinct  spotted  and  started  chasing  the 
car  In  the  upper  13th  Street  NW  area. 

wnj>   CHASE 

The  fleeing  car  raced  through  narrow 
streets  of  the  Brlghtwood  section  of  North- 
west and,  at  one  time,  roared  bead-on  against 
one-way  rush-hour  traffic  on  13th  Street. 

As  nearly  a  dozen  police  vehicles,  their 
sirens  walling,  closed  In  on  them,  the  quar- 
tet abandoned  the  car  in  the  400  block  of 
Hamilton  NW  about  6:20  pjn. 

Two  of  the  bandits  ran  north  through  an 
alley  In  the  middle  of  the  block  and  the  other 
pair  ran  in  the  opposite  direction.  One  guc- 
man,  later  Identified  aa  Suggs,  was  captured 
after  a  short  chase  by  motorcycle  officers 
Joseph  S.  Jacob  and  Norman  L.  Schroder  of 
the  traffic  division. 

A  second  suspect,  later  identified  as  Blair, 
was  arrested  about  the  same  time  at  the  other 
end  of  the  alley  by  6th  Precinct  Pvts.  Thomas 
McOlynn  and  Thomas  Delthrich,  the  two 
officers  who  originally  spotted  the  get-away 
car.   A  third  suspect  got  away. 

Three  containers  of  money  all  were 
recovered. 

The  fourth  gunman,  Wansley,  fixed  several 
shots  at  his  pursuers,  who  returned  a  volley 
of  bullets  at  him.  Then,  for  a  few  seconds, 
Wansley  ducked  out  of  sight,  broke  a  rear 
door  window  and  entered  the  Lax's  house. 

POLICE   SURROUND    ROUSE 

Police  soon  found  the  Lax's  broken  door 
window  and  quickly  surrounded  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  row  bouse.  Members  of  the 
police  department's  civil  disturbance  unit 
were  rushed  to  the  area  with  tear  gas. 

Police  used  a  loudspeaker  to  urge  Wansley 
to  come  out  of  the  house  and  give  himself  up. 
Officials  also  used  the  loudspeaker  to  warn 
neighbors  to  keep  away  from  the  area  and 
not  to  come  out  of  their  homes. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  officer  Stocker 
eased  his  way  along  adjoining  houses  to  a 
point  Just  east  of  the  Lax's  front  pc^ch.  Un- 
known to  Stocker.  the  gunman  had  crawled 


out  a  basement  wipdow  and  was  hiding  un- 
der the  porch  as  Stoclter  approached,  flanked 
by  two  plainclothet  police  detectives. 

"I'M    HIT'" 

They  saw  each  other  sJmost  simultane- 
ously. Two  shots  reng  out  and  Stocker  yelled 
"Im  hit!"  as  he  fell  to  the  grass.  The  two 
plainclothesmen.  Qeorge  R.  Wilson  and  Rob- 
ert P.  King,  dragged  Stocker  away  from  the 
porch  as  the  bancfit  kept  shooting,  sending 
everyone  In  the  arta  diving  for  cover. 

Stocker  was  rushed  by  ambulance  to  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center,  where  he  was 
pronounced  dead  on  arrival  of  a  single  bullet 
wound  in  the  chest.  An  autopsy  and  coro- 
ner's inquest  are  Scheduled  for  today. 

Stocker  probably  would  not  have  been  at 
the  Hamilton  Street  scene  had  he  not  by 
chance  Jumped  into  a  ponce  crui.ser  as  it  lelt 
his  stationhouse  In  pursuit  of  the  bandit's 
car.  The  dead  officer,  a  graduate  of  Coolidge 
High  School,  lived  at  7350  Landover  Rd., 
Landover,  Md.  He  leaves  his  wife  and  18- 
month-old  son. 

After  shooting  Stocker.  the  gunman 
crawled  back  In  the  basement  window,  which 
was  partly  hidden  by  wood  latticework  ex- 
tending down  frora  the  porch.  Wansley  made 
his  way  up  through  the  house,  where  he 
found  Mr.  and  Mrt  Lax  sitting  in  their  bed- 
room with  the  iigfcts  out. 

WIFE   Held   hostage 

Lax  briefly  struggled  with  the  bandit  and 
was  shot  in  his  sltle.  Dtirlng  the  confusion. 
Lax  thought  he  Bad  subdued  the  gunman. 
The  wounded  homeowner  made  his  way 
downstairs  and  oBtside  to  police  lines — un- 
wittingly leaving  His  wife  behind. 

Mrs.  Lax  then  Was  forced  at  gunpoint  to 
accompany  the  btndlt  through  the  house — 
until  Wansley  slashed  himself  to  death  with 
a  butcher  knife.  Then,  she  too  made  her 
way  outside  Just  &s  fjolice  began  firing  tear 
gas  shells  Into  the  bouse. 

Minutes  later,  police  found  Wansley's  body 
In  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor  of  a  second- 
floor  bedroom.  Around  him  were  three  guns 
and  a  black  bag  containing  some  of  the  Lord 
&  Taylor  money. 

Criminal  Histor*  of  John  Melvin  ELORiixiE 
AUAS  John  Melvin  Wanslet.  Negro.  Male, 
Date  or  Birth  January  31,  1942.  South 
Carolina 

1.  Earl  Turner.  Negro,  male.  16  years,  of 
2014  Rosedale  St.,  N.E.  re{>orted  that  about 
4:45  p.m..  April  2t.  1955,  from  a  closet  at  the 
above  address,  he  had  stolen  one  i>alr  of 
"Cadillac"  shoes  valued  at  $17.95.  On  May 
7,  1955,  Eldrldge.  then  using  the  name  of 
Wansley.  was  arrested  for  the  above  offense. 
The  respondent  admitted  the  offense.  The 
shoes  were  recovered  in  the  bathroom  of  the 
respondent's  home.  On  May  20.  1955,  a  hear- 
ing was  held  by  the  Juvenile  Squad  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and  the  re- 
spondent was  wSrned  and  released  to  his 
mother's  custody, 

2.  Thelma  Colefnan,  Negro,  male.  49  years, 
of  442  Kentucky  Ave..  S.E.  reported  that 
about  11 :45  p.m..  March  22,  1958.  while  In  the 
600  block  of  Rho<le  Island  Avenue  N.W.,  with 
his  35  year  old  girl  friend,  they  were  ap- 
proached by  a  Negro  male  with  a  gun  who 
demanded  money  from  them.  The  com- 
plainant Colemaa  gave  the  subject  $5.95  In 
bills  and  change  and  the  girl  gave  him  25<. 
At  this  time  the  subject  with  the  gun  ordered 
Coleman  to  leave  the  scene  but  instructed 
the  girl  to  remain  there.  After  Coleman's 
departure,  the  N»gro  male,  still  holding  the 
gun  on  the  g^irl,  took  her  to  Terry's  Tourist 
House  at  1622  Seventh  St..  N.W.  where  he 
raped  her.  He  then  took  her  to  the  1500 
block  of  SeventB  St.,  N.W.,  a  laundromat, 
where  he  turned  ^er  over  to  another  subject 
who  also  raped  hfr.  Wansley  (Eldrldge)  was 
arrested  for  this  offense  on  March  36,  1958, 
and  admitted  the  robbery  but  denied  the  rape 


charge.  He  was  presented  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  where  the  rape  was  nol-proesed  for  lack 
of  evidence,  and  the  reefwndent  was  placed 
on  probation  for  the  robbery  charges  on  Au- 
gust 8.  1958. 

3.  Roosevelt  Robinson,  Negro,  male.  30 
ye.ars.  of  203  Father  Devlne  Village.  Bridge- - 
port.  Connecticut,  visiting  at  611  Q  St..  N.W 
reported  that  during  an  altercation  at  Sixth 
&  Q  St..  N.W..  about  3:15  p.m..  August  17 
1960,  he  was  struck  In  the  head  with  a  sticK 
held  In  the  hands  of  a  Negro  male,  believeii 
to  be  called  'Melvin".  The  complainant  wa  . 
admitted  to  the  Washington  Hospital  Center 
for  possible  nose  and  skull  fractures. 

4.  John  Melvin  Eldrldge  was  arrested  ab^nr 
5:16  p.m.  on  August  20,   1960,  by  Detective 
Albert  M   Shutta  of  the  2nd  Precinct  for  the 
above  described  offense.     When  the  case  um 
presented  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  on  August  2.! 
1960.  the  case  was  continued  to  August  31 
1960,  and  the  charge  was  reduced  to  "Slmpl. 
Assault'.    On  August  31,  1960,  the  case  w...- 
dismissed     for     want     of     prosecution.     Tli( 
•Jacket"  of  this  case  Is  in  the  archives  anu 
the  Office  of  U.S.  Attorney  could  not  add  any 
information  regarding  the  dismissal. 

5.  John  P.  Byrd,  Negro,  male.  31  years,  or 
2515  17th  St.  N.W.,  reported  that  aboir 
10:25  a.m.  on  September  22,  1960,  while  ii. 
the  rear  of  737  Lamont  St..  N.W.  and  lock- 
ing his  "Sunshine  Laundry"  truck,  he  wns 
pushed  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  snatched 
from  under  his  arm.  9  yellowish-brown  can- 
vas money  bags  (about  $486.67)  by  a  Negr'i 
male  (physical  description  given  in  report  i 
This  subject  was  pursued  by  a  witness  who 
lost  the  thief  in  the  areaway  alongside  70.5 
Irving  St.,  N.W.  Eldrldge  was  arrested  cm 
September  23.  1960.  by  Pvt.  P.  Harris  of  the 
10th  Precinct.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
Grand  July  where  on  October  17.  1960,  ar. 
indictment  for  robbery  was  returned  against 
Eldrldge. 

6.  While  awaiting  trial  on  this  charge,  and 
out  on  bond.  Eldrldge  was  arrested  on  No- 
vember 1.  1960.  as  a  result  of  a  warrant  belne 
Issued,  reopening  the  charge  of  assault  on 
Roosevelt  Robinson.  This  warrant  was  sub- 
sequently nol-prossed.  but  again  because  the 
records  are  at  the  archives  the  U.S.  Attorney  s 
Office  could  not  supply  any  explanation  for 
this  disposition. 

7.  John  P.  Byrd  reported  that  about  9:45 
a.m.  November  17,  1960,  while  at  3500  14ih 
St..  N.W..  he  was  cut  about  the  face  wirji 
a  knife  held  in  the  bands  of  Eldrldge.  The 
defendant  was  arrested  about  10:30  am 
November  i7,  1960.  by  Pvt.  H.  F.  Bader  of  the 
10th  Precinct.  This  case  was  presented  to 
the  Grand  Jury  and  on  December  12,  19G0 
Eldrldge  was  again  indicted  for  A.D.W 
Knife. 

8.  This  A.D.W.  on  Byrd  came  to  trial  sv.d 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  on  January 
27.  1961.  under  the  Youth  Correction  Act. 

9.  Due  to  the  disposition  of  the  A.D.W 
the  Government  filed  a  motion  on  Pebruarv 
8.  1961,  requesting  that  the  previous  robbery 
indictment  against  the  defendant  be  dis- 
missed. The  Government  apparently  felt 
that  since  he  had  been  sentenced  and  wiis 
committed,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  prcs- 
ecutlng  the  robbery  case. 

10.  Eldrldge  was  relesised  from  Lorton  Re- 
formatory on  August  28.  1963.  He  was  to 
have  been  on  parole  until  January  26.  1967 
He  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Youth 
Division  of  the  Federal  Parole  Board  and  Mr 
C.  S.  Nock.  Jr.  was  to  be  his  parole  officer. 

11.  On  February  4,  1964.  Eldrldge  was  ar- 
rested for  A.D.W. — Gun  and  Robbery.  Th;s 
case  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  and 
on  March  10.  1964,  he  again  was  indicted  for 
robbery,  and  sent  to  Jail  where  he  awaited 
the   trial. 

12.  Mr.  Nock,  of  the  Parole  Office  was  no- 
tified on  February  7,  1964.  of  the  arrest  and 
he  In  turn  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Federal 
Parole  Board  advising  them  of  the  arrest  and 


requesting  that  It  be  Investigated.  Several 
days  later  Mr.  Nock  received  a  reply,  stating 
t!i.-it  Eldrldge  had  entered  a  plea  of  "Not 
Guilty"  and  that  he  was  currently  out  on 
bond. 

13.  On  May  13,  1964,  Mr  Nock  applied  for 
;i  warrant  for  Violation  of  Parole,  and  this 
•A  arrant  was  sent  to  the  District  Jail  as  a 
detainer. 

14.  Eldridge  went  to  trial  on  the  robbery 
c;iarge  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  on 
June  5,  1964,  to  serve  from  three  to  twelve 
years  in  prison.  The  case  was  appealed  and 
Eldrldge  was  released  on  a  $5,000.00  appeal 
bond. 

15.  On  July  24.  1964,  Officer  Hiron  E.  Klrby 
of  the  Cth  Precinct  was  concealed  behind 
some  shrubs  In  the  100  block  of  Hamilton  St., 
NW.  About  3:00  a.m.  he  observed  a  1964 
Pontiac  enter  the  block,  turn  out  the  lights 
and  Slop  abreast  of  a  Cadillac  parked  at  the 
curb.  A  Negro  male.  later  identified  as  Otis 
Wilbur  Caldwell,  Jr.,  21  years,  of  220  14th 
St.,  N.E.,  got  out  of  the  car  and  began  to 
strip  the  Cadillac.  At  this  time  the  officer 
arrested  Caldwell  but  another  male,  who  w.as 
seated  behind  the  wheel  of  the  Pontiac.  sped 
osr.  A  scout  car  pursued  the  vehicle  which 
s:.-uck  four  parked  vehicles  after  which  the 
operator  Jumped  out  of  the  car  and  escaped. 

16.  When  Caldwell  appeared  in  court  he 
identified  the  operator  of  the  vehicle  as  El- 
dridge and  stated  that  he  would  testify 
against  him,  because  he  was  the  ringleader 
The  U.S.  Attorney  Issued  a  warrant  and 
Eldridge  was  arrested  on  August  11.  1964 
charged  with  PeUt  Larceny  and  Destroving 
Private  Property.  When  the  case  came  to 
trial  Caldwell  refused  to  Identify  Eldridge  as 
the  operator  of  the  get-away  car  and""  the 
case  had  to  be  nol-prossed  because  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  to  proceed  without  Cald- 
well's testimony. 

17.  On  September  16.  1964,  in  answer  to 
the  previously  menUoned  Violation  of  Parole 
warrant  that  waa  issued.  Eldridge  came  to 
the  Parole  Board,  and  after  a  conversation  he 
was  released  from  the  custody  of  the  warrant 
and  placed  under  supervision  of  the  Parole 
Office  again,  but  on  September  22,  1964,  that 
office  issued  another  Violation  of  Parole  war- 
rant which  was  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shall to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  final 
outcome  of  the  appeal  case. 

18.  Harry  Lewis,  white,  male.  66  vears. 
manager  of  the  Lucky  Liquors  at  1218'  14th 
S:..  N.W.,  reported  being  held  up  at  the  point 
of  a  gun  by  two  Negro  males.  This  occurred 
about  1:45  pjn.  on  October  30,  1964.  One  of 
the  holdup  men  had  asked  for  a  bottle  of 
Cutty  Sark  Scotch  when  they  first  entered 
the  store  and  it  was  on  this  bottle,  which  was 
left  behind,  that  Eldridge's  finger-prints  were 
positively-  identlfled  by  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Identification  Bureau. 

19.  A  warrant  was  issued  and  the  defend- 
ant arrested  on  November  1.  1964.  The  case 
was  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  again 
he  was  indicted  for  Robbery  on  December 
8,  1964, 

20.  The  trial  began  on  April  7.  1965.  and 
ended  when  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
■Not  Guilty"  on  April  9,  1965. 

21.  The  Parole  Officer  had  been  notified  of 
the  arrest  but  because  Eldridge  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge  they  did  not  take  any  ac- 
tion. 

22.  StUl  while  on  parole.  Eldridge  was  ar- 
rested  for   Disorderly    Conduct   on   June    4. 

1965.  and  he  elecUd  to  forfeit  the  $10  00 
collateral.  The  Parole  Office  was  notified  but 
did   not    Uke    any   acUon   in   this   matter. 

23.  The  defendant's  appeal  case  on  rob- 
bery went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  where 
'.he  conviction  was  upheld.     On  January  17, 

1966,  the  defense  counsel  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  they  refused  to  hear  the 
case  and  sent  It  back  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. This  Court  Issued  a  Mandate  on  Jan- 
uary 27,   1966,   to   the  U.S.  District   Court 


24.  The  defendant  was  to  appear  before 
the  US.  District  Court  on  February  21.  1966 
and  begin  his  3  to  12  years  prison 'term  but 
he  did  not  appear.  The  Court  issued  a 
bench  warrant  and  on  February  23,  1966  for- 
feited the  bond.  The  bench  warrant  was  re- 
turned to  the  court  on  February  28,  1966. 
without  service.  There  apparentlv  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  order  for  the  bench  war- 
rant was  vacated  by  Judge  Curran,  because 
the  defendant  had  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  rehearing  which  was  denied  on 
February  28,  1966.  This  information  however 
is  not  reflected  on  the  trial  card  in  the  file 
room  of  the  US.  Attorney's  Office  in  the  U  S. 
District  Court. 

25.  Since  the  defendant  had  not  appeared 
before  the  court  as  required  and  because  the 
VS.  Marshal's  Office  had  not  served  the  Vio- 
lation of  Parole  Warrant  irsued  the  second 
time  on  September  22,  1965,  the  defendant 
was  free  In  March  1966. 

26.  On  March  23,  1966.  the  defendant  again 
was  sought  for  a  robbery  hold-up  when  he 
was  cornered  by  the  police  at  435  Hamilton 
St.,  N  W.  It  was  here  that  the  defendant 
committed  suicide  after  kiUiiig  a  uniformed 
poiice  officer. 

Criminal     hintory,     John     Mehnn     Eldridge, 
alias  John   Melvin    Wansley 

Petit    larceny    (1) 1955. 

Juvenile,   robbery  and  rape..  Apr.  3,  1958. 
Assault   on   Robinson Sept.  3,  i960. 

Do Sept.  4.  1960. 

Do i)^c.  6.  1960. 

Robbery  and  assault  on  Byrd.  Nov.  5.  i960. 

^° —  - Dec.  7,  1960. 

"<3--- Jan.  8,  1961, 

Do Mar.  9.  1961. 

Parole Aug.  10,  1963. 

Do Feb.  12.  1964. 

^° ---  June  13.  1964. 

*^°- Nov.  17,  1964. 

^° Nov.  21.  1964. 

^°--- July  22.  1965. 

^^ Oct    25    1965 

Robbery  on  Gray... I  peb   ll'.  1964. 

.      Do. ._  July  14,  1964. 

Automobile    stripping July  15,  1964. 

^.     ^°-- V  Julv  le!  1964. 

Liquor    store    holdup Nov.  18.  1964. 

?° -  Dec   19,  1964. 

P° May  20.  1965. 

Do Jan.  23.  1966. 

«  ,J^°"""V ^^^   24,  1966. 

Holdup  and  murder  of  police- 
man  Apr.  26,  1966. 

Adminlstrative  Office  of  the 

U.S.  CDiTtrs, 
Washington.  D  C 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 

Chairman,  S-ubcommittre  on  Appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  In  Mr.  Olnev's  ab- 
sence, I  am  forwarding  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  report  prepared  by  the  attornev  assigned 
to  Investigate  the  facts  in  the  case  of  John 
Melvin  Eldrldge,  also  known  as  John  M 
Wandey.  This  report  was  prepared  as  the 
result  of  a  discussion  between  vou  and  Mr 
Olney,  and  of  your  letter  of  May  2.  1966  to 
Mr.  Olney. 

Our  attorney  has.  In  my  opinion,  done  a 
very  thorough  Job.  His  report  indicates  that 
a  gap  did  in  fact  exist  In  procedures,  but 
that  this  gap  has  been  closed  by  actions  of 
the  various  courts  concerned,  as  a  result  of 
your  Inquiries. 

The  Director  plans  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  on  Court  Administration  at  its 
next  meeting,  which  will  be  in  August  of  this 
year.  While  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for 
the  Committee,  I  can  say  that  its  practice 
has  always  been  to  bring  pro  edural  prob- 
lems to  the  attention  of  the  indlviduea 
courts,  and  to  secure  solutions  to  those 
problems. 
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Should  you  reqnlre  additional  inftHTnatlon. 
I  suggest  that  you  or  your  staff  contact 
Assistant  Director  WllUam  R.  Sweeney  who 
attended  the  meeting  in  your  office  with  Mr 
Olney. 

We    very   much   appreciate   your   bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  this  office. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  service,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yeurs, 

William  E   Foley. 
I  Deputy  Director . 

Mat  23.  1966. 
Investication  Refobt.  John  Melvin  Eldeidce 
(Submitted  by  Mr.  Berkeley  Wright,  attorney. 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts) 
At  the  Instruction  of  Mr.  Warren  Olney  III. 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  an  investigation  was 
made  of  the  reasons  John  Melvin  Eldnage. 
who  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  In  the" 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, was  not  promptly  committed  foUowlng 
the  conclusion  of  the  appeal  of  his  case  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  investigation 
was  requested  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd 
of  West  Virginia,  who  had.  himself,  written 
to  various  court  officials  follcvring  the  events 
of  March  24,  1966.  on  which  date  John  Melvin 
Eldridge  killed  a  policeman  and  took  his  own 
life.  Senator  Bthd  states  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  his  letter:  "The  replies  to  my  letters 
leave  me  with  the  feeling  that  there  either 
has  been  a  breakdown  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  or  that  grave  weaknesses 
exist  which  should  be  remedied  virlthout 
delay.  ' 

My  investlgatioei  has  lead  me  to  concur 
with  Senator  Btrh's  second  alternative;  that 
the  system  of  notification  of  court  officers 
and  other  officials  should  be  corrected  to 
provide  for  any  contingency. 

Attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  I  Is  a  chrono- 
lo^cal  summary  of  pertinent  proceedings  as 
shown  by  the  dockets  and  or  case  files  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Entries  on  Exhibit  I  dated  prior  to  the 
presentment  proceeding  of  February  21.  1966 
are  primarily  for  tnformatlon  only,  since  the 
presentment  proceeding  was  held  in  o{>en 
court  with  all  interested  parties  present.  It 
will  be  noted  that  at  this  time,  a  motion  was 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  recall  the 
judgment  from  the  District  Court,  and  a  pe- 
tition for  rehearing  of  the  order  denying  cer- 
tiorari was  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court, 

The  District  Court  Clerk's  office,  however, 
had  no  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  In 
the  superior  court*.  When  a  case  is  appealed 
from  the  District  Court  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, there  will  normally  be  no  communica- 
tion between  the  courts  until  the  mandate, 
or  certified  copy  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  Is  issued  back  to  the  District 
Court.  It  follows  that  the  District  Court  will 
not  be  aware  when  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  goes  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  review.  The  District  Court  had  received 
the  Judgment  of  tJie  Appellate  Court  affirm- 
ing the  conviction  of  the  defendant  and  had 
duly  scheduled  the  matter  for  presentment, 
at  which  time.  In  the  presence  of  all  parties 
except  for  the  detendant,  a  bond  forfeiture 
was  declared  and  a  bench  warrant  issued. 

On  the  basis  of  the  actions  pending  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  defendant's  new  attorney,  James  j! 
Laughlln,  on  February  24.  1966,  requested  the 
court  to  quash  the  l>ench  warrant.  Based 
on  the  petition  for  rehearing  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Edward  M.  Curran 
ordered  the  bench  warrent  withdrawn,  the 
bond  forfeiture  set  aside,  and  the  bond  re- 
instated. The  presentment  of  this  motion 
to  the  Judge  reportedly  did  not  take  place 
in  open  court  and  transpired  without  notice 
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to  the  office  of  the  U.3.  Attorney.  Knowledge 
would  have  been  received,  however,  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office  shortly  thereafter 
through  the  routine  transmlsBlon  of  the 
dally  "blotter,"  which  is  a  list  of  proceed- 
ings prepared  by  the  Clerk  of  the  District 
Court  from  which  the  pernianent  case  docket 
entries  are  prepared. 

The  United  States  Attorney's  office  did 
not  receive  knowledge  of  the  denial  of  the 
peUtlon  for  rehearing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Criminal  Division  attorneys,  the  District 
Court  was  bound  to  carry  out  the  order  of 
commitment  as  there  had  been  no  order  of 
stay  pending  the  petition  for  rehearl  ig  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Rule  No.  25  Of  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court  provides  that  whenever  application  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  a  decision  of 
any  court  la  denied,  the  clerk  shall  enter  an 
order  to  that  effect  and  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  court  below  and  counsel  of  record. 
Such  notification  will  not  be  withheld  pend- 
ing dispoeitlon  of  a  petition  for  rehearing 
except  by  order  of  the  court  or  of  a  Justice 
thereof  (see  Exhibit  II).  Pursuant  to  this 
rule,  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  gi\en  a 
certified  copy  of  the  order  denying  certiorari 
on  Juanary  17,  1965.  _ 

Rule  No.  27  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  provides  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  will,  except  In  capital  cases,  or 
unless  It  is  deemed  expedient  to  Issue  a 
mandate,  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  Its  Judg- 
ment in  Ueu  of  a  mandate  to  the  court  below. 
Section  (c)  of  Rule  No.  27  provides  that. 
'  upon  receipt  of  the  certified  copy  of  the 
Judgment,  the  court  below  may  proceed  with 
the  case  in  such  manner  as  is  consistent  with 
the  opinion  and  Judgment  of  this  court  (see 
Exhibit  lib) .  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that 
the  U.S.  District  Court  should  have  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  Imposed  on  June 
5.  1964. 

The  day  following  the  order  of  February 
24.  1966  (Thursday)  withdrawing  the  bench 
warrant,  the  Court  of  Appeal^  entered  its  or- 
der denying  the  petition  to  recall  the  certified 
copy  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  had  been  issued  to  the  District 
Court  on  January  26.  1966.  On  February 
28.  1966  (Monday),  the  Supreme  Court  en- 
tered ita  order  denying  the  petition  to  re- 
hear Its  order  denying  certiorari,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  As  previously  Indicated,  the  Su- 
preme Court  communicates  only  with  the 
court  from  which  the  appeal  comes;  hence. 
the  District  Court  was  not  notified.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  trans- 
mit notice  of  the  denial  of  rehearing  to  the 
District  Court  since,  on  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  notice,  the  certified  copy  of  the  Judg- 
ment had  been  Issued  to  the  District  Court 
and  a  motion  to  recall  the  Judcrnent  had 
been  denied.  There  was  no  case  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Court  of  App>eals.  Under  Rule 
No.  27  cited  above,  the  EHatrict  Court  was 
to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  Judg- 
ment. 

The  essence  of  the  mlxup  appears  to  be 
that  the  District  Court  did  not  do  what  was 
expected,  but  withdrew  the  bench  warrar>t 
on  the  basts  of  the  petition  for  rehearing 
which  was  then  XietoTe  the  Supreme  Court. 
With  notification  procedures  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  petition  to  the 
8uprem«  Court  tor  rehearing  would  not.  by 
itself,  stay  proceedings,  neither  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's oCDce  nor  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  District  Court  was  notified  when  the 
petition  had  been  denied,  and  John  Melvln 
Eldrldge  remained  at  liberty. 

KZMEOUL    ACTION    TAKXN 

Following  the  killing  of  the  policeman  and 
the  suicide  of  John  M.  Eldrldge  on  March 


23,  1966,  the  United  Slates  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  took  prompt 
action  to  prevent  persons  from  remaining  at 
liberty  after  conciluslon  of  appellate  pro- 
cedures. The  following  procedures  are  now 
followed: 

1.  The  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  now 
notifies  the  Dlstrlot  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  directly  'when  orders  denying  cer- 
tiorari and  order*  denying  rehearlngs  are 
entered.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Clerk  to  put  the  necessary  procedures 
into  motion  for  commitment  when  required. 

2.  Tlie  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  \«ill  now  notify  the  United 
States  Attorney  by  letter  when  they  receive 
notice  from  the  Scfllcitor  General  that  a  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  has  been  denied 

3.  A  Ii.st  will  b«  mainUined  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  District  Ooiirt,  and  a  copy  by  the 
Assignment  Oommissioner,  of  all  persons  re- 
leased on  bond  pending  appeal.  This  list 
will  be  checked  at  least  once  a  month  to 
determine  whether  change.s  in  suaus  of  the 
cases  would  requite  termination  of  the  right 
to  remain  on  bond. 

It  would  appeftr  that  these  procedures, 
which  are  outUnatl  In  more  detail  In  the  at- 
tached copy  of  the  letter  of  April  29.  1966 
from  Mr.  David  O  Bress,  the  United  States 
Attorney,  to  Chief  Judge  Matthew  F.  Mc- 
Guire  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  ror  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  would  effectively  prevent 
this  situation  from  recurring  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (see  Exhibit  III). 

OTHOl     JfRISDICTION 

This  same  situftlion  could  occur  in  other 
Jurisdictions.  Tile  writer  was  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  following: 

On  August  16.  1963.  Harold  James  Cutno 
and  three  others  were  Indicted  and  convicted 
of  a  narcotics  vielation  In  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  Case  No.  29234.  Cutno 
was  sentenced  to  six  yeivs  on  February  19. 
1964  along  with  two  others.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals as  docket  number  21357.  Melvin  Jones. 
Harold  James  Cutno  and  Clifford  John 
Woods,  appellant*,  vs  the  United  States.  The 
cause  was  heard  November  18.  1964  and  a 
Judgment  affirming  the  District  Court  was 
entered  December  22,  1964.  Certiorari  was 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnlted 
States  on  May  17.  1965  as  Case  No.  1028. 

The  Information  received  was  thal^a  nar- 
cotics squad  officer  of  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department  Informed  a  deputy  marshal  that 
he  had  seen  CuCno  on  the  street.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  U.S.  Mfcrshal  picked  up  Cutno  on 
the  original  Judgment  and  commitment  on 
May  13.  1966.  The  United  States  .Marshal 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Loulslaiji  was 
asked  for  a  report  on  the  matter  by  the 
Executive  Officer  of  the  US.  Marshal's  office 
In  the  Departmtnt  of  Justice.  This  Is  at- 
tached as  Exhibit  IV. 

Apparently,  la  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana,  It  Is  Khe  practice  for  the  U.S.  At- 
torney to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  mandate  cfi 
the  Court  of  Ap||eals  affirming  the  Judgment 
to  the  U.S.  Mar*ial.  Further  details  of  the 
procedure  In  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisi- 
ana, or  why  tho  commitment  was  not  exe- 
cuted for  a  year,  lire  not  known. 

Since  this  could  apparently  happen  in  any 
Jurisdiction,  It  i(  recommended  that  all  U.S. 
District  Courts  be  requested  to  search  their 
records  of  all  cases  In  which  criminal  defend- 
ants have  been  itleased  on  bond  pending  ap- 
peal to  determine  whether  similar  oversights 
have  occurred.  Each  court  should  also  be 
requested  to  re-examine  its  procedure  with 
a  view  toward  preventing  this  from  recurring. 

PAROLE   VIOI-ATOR'S    WARRANT 

Records  were  Reviewed  and  officials  Inter- 
viewed in  the  'Xbuth  Correction  Division  of 
the  Board  of  PM-ole,  the  Probation  Office  of 


the  District  Court  and  the  office  of  the  US 
Marshal. 

A  parole  violator's  warrant  had  been  issued 
for  John  M.  Eldrldge  following  his  convic- 
tion of  robbery  on  May  4,  1964.  Eldridge 
had  previously  been  released  on  piaole 
August  28.  1963  from  a  prior  conviction  and 
sentence.  The  U.S.  Marshal  was  Instructed 
to  place  a  detainer  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Jail.  When  Eldrldge  advised  the  Youth 
Correction  Division  that  he  Intended  to  ap- 
peal his  sentence  of  June  5, 1964,  the  detainer 
was  withdrawn  and  the  U.S.  Marshal  In- 
structed, on  June  18,  1964,  to  hold  the  war- 
rant pending  appeal.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
actual  notice  o£  appeal  was  not  filed  until 
June  25.  1964. 

The  warrant  was  later  executed  by  takin.,- 
Eldrldce  into  custody  on  detainer  following,- 
another  charge  brought  against  him.  On 
dismissal  of  the  charge,  a  new  parole  viola- 
tion warrant  was  Issued  and  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shal instructed  to  hold  it  pending  disposi- 
tion of  appeal  and  further  instruction.-^ 
Tills  warrant  remained  outstanding  durinp 
the  remainder  of  the  proceedings  and  wa- 
finally  returned  unexecuted  on  March  28 
1966. 

Review  of  the  files  in  the  office  of  tho 
Youth  Correction  Division  of  the  Uniteci 
States  Board  of  Parole  clearly  Indicated  tlip 
need  for  a  better  method  of  Informing  the 
Parole  Board  of  the  status  of  cases  in  which 
It  Is  Interested.  The  file  Indicated  that 
peri(xlically,  Mr.  Claude  S.  Nock,  the  Youth 
Division  Executive,  would  write  the  Proba- 
tion Office  for  a  status  report.  The  Proba- 
tion Office  would  then  check  the  docket  of 
the  District  Court,  or  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
reply  by  letter.  The  Chief  Probation  Officer 
stated  that  It  should  be  the  responsibility  o; 
each  probation  officer  to  keep  himself  ap- 
prised of  the  stattis  of  all  cases  In  which  he 
was  Interested  rather  than  leaving  It  to  soir.f 
other  office  to  provide  notice. 

This  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  a  hit  or 
miss  system  of  notice  for  the  Parole  Boarci 
It  is  felt  that  a  more  systematic  chaniv; 
could  be  opened,  either  through  the  Crim- 
inal DivlEon  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  is  part  of  the  same  parent  agency,  or 
notification  could  be  achieved  by  having  tlie 
Clerk  of  Court  routinely  provide  the  P>rob.i- 
tlon  Office  and  the  Parole  Board  with  copies 
of  mandates,  or  certified  copies  of  Judgment? 
received  from  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Whether  or  not  a  warrant  Is  Issued  for  vio- 
lation of  parole  and  the  Instructions  given 
to  the  U.S.  Marshal  regarding  the  warrant 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  Parole  Board 
official  concerned  with  a  particular  case.  In 
the  John  M.  Eldridge  case,  the  second  time 
Eldridge  was  arrested  while  out  on  bond,  cr.e 
official,  on  November  16,  1964,  recommended 
that  Eldridge  not  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
liberty.  He  was  apparently  overruled,  how- 
ever, and  Eldridge  was  permitted  to  remsiii 
on  bond 

LOSS  OF  ORIGIN Al-  RECORD 

The  original  District  Court  record  cannot 
be  located.  The  case  docket  In  the  office  of 
the  District  Clerk  shows  that  the  orlgln:il 
record  on  appeal  was  delivered  to  the  U  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  on  August  4,  1964,  and  a 
receipt  therefor  Is  In  the  records  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  District  Court.  A  supplemental  record 
on  appeal  was  transmitted  on  January  I.' 
1966  and  a  receipt  therefor  is  also  In  tlie 
records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court 
This  supplemental  record  consisted  of  181 
pages  of  reporter's  transcript  taken  on  Ma\ 
1  and  May  4,  1964. 

No  purpose  could  be  seen  in  anyone's  de- 
liberately hiding  or  destroying  the  ortglna: 
record.  Papers  received  In  the  office  of  tlie 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court  subsequent  to 
sending  the  file  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  were 
In  the  flies.  These  consisted  of  the  receipts 
for  the  record  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  o; 
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.\ppeals.  a  certified  copy  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  transmittal 
letter,  the  order  declaring  forfeiture  of  the 
bond,  the  motion  of  the  defendant's  attorney, 
James  J.  Laughlln.  to  quash  the  bench  war- 
rant, the  order  of  Judge  Curan  withdrawing 
The  bench  warrant,  setting  aside  the  bond 
forfeiture  and  reinstating  the  bond,  and  last, 
tl:e  bench  warrant  returned  vnexecuted. 

The  docket  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  shows 
that  an  order  was  entered  August  19,  1965 
directing  the  Clerk  to  transmit  the  original 
record  to  the  Supreme  Court  and,  on  August 
20,  1965,  the  docket  entry  shows  that  the 
original  record  was  hand  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Nathan 
Paulson,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  has 
uo  direct  recollection  of  this  case,  but  re- 
lies on  the  docket  entry  as  evidence  of  de- 
livery. He  advised  that,  normally,  there 
would  be  a  receipt  in  the  file  for  the  record, 
but  none  w.as  there.  It  was  observed  that 
this  record  was  transmitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  several  weeks  before  any  of  the  other 
p-pers  In  the  case  were  filed  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  actual  petition  for  the 
writ  of  certiorari  was  not  filed  until  Octo- 
ber 2,  1965. 

The  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  did  not  indicate  the  receipt 
of  the  record.  Mr.  John  F.  Davis,  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  does  not  believe  the  file 
was  ever  received.  A  search  of  the  files  by 
clerks  in  all  three  courts  failed  to  l(X'ate  it. 

It  was  noted,  from  the  file  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  the  record  designated  by  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  for  use  on  petition  for 
certiorari  was  In  the  file.  This  was  made 
up  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirming  the  lower  court,  the  motion 
made  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  hearing  en 
banc  and  the  order  denying  the  same,  the 
designation  of  the  record  and  the  certificate 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
receipt  of  this  record  was  not  shown  on  the 
docket  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t. 

Exhibit  7 
John  M.  Eldridge  (also  known  as  John  M. 
Wansley)  :  Criminal  Nos.  183-64 — U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 
18820— U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit;  M-65  746 — United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

CHRONOLOGICAL    SUMMARY    OF    PROCEEDINGS 

8  28  63 — Eldrldge   released   on   parole    (su- 
pervision Of  parole  officer) . 
i  10  64 — Indicted  for  robbery. 

5  4  64 — Trial  and  conviction. 

6  5  64 — Sentence  3-12  years  by  U.  S  Dis- 
trict Cotirt. 

6  25/64 — Notice  of  appeal. 

7  15/64 — Defendant  admitted  to  bail  pend- 
ing appeal. 

5  20/65 — Judgment  of  Court  of  Appeals 
affirming  Judgment   of  District   Court. 

6/U  65 — Order  granting  motion  to  stay 
transmission  of  Judgment  of  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  Clerk,  U.  S.  District  Court. 

8  '3  65 — Order  of  Court  of  Appeals  denying 
petition  for  rehearing  by  Court  of  Appeals 
en  banc. 

8  19, 65 — Order  staying  transmission  of 
Judgment  of  Court  of  Appeals  affirming  the 
judgment  of  the  District  Court  for  the  period 
permitted  by  law  for  filing  certiorari,  and 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
to  transmit  the  original  record  to  the  Su- 
preme (3ourt. 

8  20,  65 — Certified  original  record  hand  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  Suprenie  Court. 

10  2  65 — Petition  for  writ  of  certiorari 
Sled  in  Supreme  Court. 

1  17-65 — Petition  for  writ  of  certiorari 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

1  20/66 — Certified  copy  of  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  denying  certiorari  received 
by  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


1'26.'66 — Certified  copy  of  Judgment  of 
Court  of  Appeals  (affirming  Judgment  of  the 
District  Court  of  5''20,'65)  transmitted  to 
District  Court.  (Note:  Certified  copy  of 
Judgment  sent  Instead  of  mandate.)  Copy 
sent  to  U.S.  Attorney. 

1  27  '66 — Above  received  and  filed  in  Dis- 
trict Court. 

2,  7-8  66 — Motion  of  appellant  to  Court  of 
Appeals  to  recall  Judgment. 

2  11  66— Petition  for  rehearing  filed  In 
Supreme  Court. 

2,  21  66 — Case  called  In  U.S.  District  Court 
for  defendant  to  begin  sentence.  Defendant 
did  not  appear.  Bond  forfeited.  Bench 
warrant  ordered  Issued.     Judge  Curran. 

2,  24  66 — Motion  of  defendant  (through 
his  new  attorney,  James  J.  Laughlln)  to 
quash  bench  warrant.  Order  withdrawing 
bench  warrant,  setting  aside  the  bond  for- 
feiture and  reinstating  the  bond  Issued. 
This  occurred  In  chambers  without  notice  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office. 

2/24  66 — Bench  warrant  returned  unex- 
ecuted by  U.S.  Marshal. 

2  ■  25  66 — Per  curiam  order  of  Court  of 
Appeals  denying  motion  to  recall  certified 
copy  of  judgment. 

2 '  28  66 — Petition  for  rehearing  of  order 
denying  certiorari  In  Supreme  Court  denied. 

3  1  66 — Notice  that  petition  for  rehearing 
of  order  denying  certiorari  received  bv  Clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals 

ExHiBrr  2 
Rules   op   the   Supreme   Court 

Rvile  25.  Order  granting  or  denying  cer- 
tiorari— 

2.  No  mandate  issues  upon  the  denial  of 
a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari.  Whenever 
application  for  a  WTit  of  certiorari  to  review 
a  decision  of  any  court  is  denied,  the  clerk 
sUall  enter  an  order  to  thai  effect,  and  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  court  below  and  coun- 
sel of  record.  Such  notification  will  not  be 
withheld  pending  disp<5sition  of  a  petition 
for  rehearing  except  by  order  of  the  court 
or  of  a  Justice  thereof. 

Exhibit  2a 

US    Court  of  Appeals,  Oistrict  or 

Columbia 

Rule  27 — Mandates. 

(C)  Transmission  of  Opinion  and  Judg- 
ment in  Lieu  of  Mandate:  Issuance  of  Man- 
date if  Necessary. 

In  the  absence  of  a  direction  by  the  Court 
that  a  formal  mandate  issue,  it  shall  suffice 
for  the  Clerk  to  transmit  to  the  proper  court 
•  "  •  a  copy  of  the  opinion,  if  i.ny.  and  a 
certified  copy  of  the  Judgment  of  this 
Court  •  •  ♦.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  copy 
of  the  opinion.  If  any,  and  of  the  certified 
copy  of  the  Judgment  of  this  Court,  the 
court  below  may  proceed  with  the  case  In 
such  manner  as  Is  consistent  with  the  opin- 
ion and  Judgment  of  this  Court   •    •    •. 

(6)  Stay  Pending  Application  for  Certio- 
rari. 

Where  in  any  case  a  motion  is  made  to 
sUiy  the  mandate  or  to  stay  the  transmission 
of  the  opinion  and  the  certified  copy  of  the 
judgment  pending  application  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  certiorari,  such  stay  shall 
not  exceed  30  days,  unless  extended  by  order 
of  this  Court,  if  during  the  period  of  the 
stay  there  is  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  this 
Court  a  notice  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  petition  for  %Tit  of 
certiorari  has  been  filed  in  that  Court,  the 
stay  shall  continue  until  final  disposition  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Upon  the  Sling  of  a 
copy  of  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  deny- 
ing the  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari,  the 
copy  of  the  opinion  and  certified  copy  of  the 
judgment  shall  be  transmitted  to  '^he  proper 
court,  or  the  mandate  sliall  Issue  If  same  be 
required  by  this  rule  or  be  directed  bv  the 
Court. 


EXKiBrr  3 

DaP.ARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

May  13.  1966. 
To:  Hon.  James  i   P.  McShane,  Chief  Execu- 

tlve  Office  of  U.S.  Marshals. 
From:  Victor  Wogan,  Jr..  US.  Marshal  LA(E) . 
Subject:  Cutno.  Harold  James — LA(E)  Crim- 
inal ^29243. 

On  Thursday  12  May  1966  at  about  4:00 
PMiCSTi  this  office  received  a  phone  call 
from  the  Executive  Office  U.S.  Marshals  ask- 
ing to  know  why  this  office  refused  to  arrest 
subject  and  what  about  a  Deputv  U.S.  Mar- 
shal being  "Thrown  Out"  of  the  U.S.  Attor- 
neys'—L.^   (El — office. 

Flr.<:t  the  alleged  refusal  to  effect  arrest 
Is  emphatically  denied  as  never  during  the 
^Titer's  tenure  as  U.S.  Marshal  has  an  order 
not  been  promptly  carried  out  and  the  ref- 
erence to  being  "thrown  out"  of  the  U.S. 
Attorneys  office  is  net  only  untrue  but  abso- 
lutely ridiculous,  as  the  relationship  and 
cooperation  between  both  these  offices,  has 
been  and  Is  in  fact  unusually  good.  This 
office  w,as  completely  without  Information 
regarding  subject  other  than  that  he  was 
out  unc^er  $5,000.00  Bond  since  7  August  1963. 

The  following  is  a  report  on  the  action 
taken  by  this  office  as  of  today: 

1.  Determined  from  the  flies  of  the  5th 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  that  appeal  had  been 
denied  su'oject  under  date  of  24  May  1965 
(Up  until  this  tine— 13  May  1966  this  office 
was   not   aware  of  this   writ  being  denied.) 

2.  Prior  to  assigning  a  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal 
to  effect  the  arrest  of  subject  the  writer 
visited  the  U.S  Attorney  and  explained  what 
had  occurred.  He  was  informed  that  having 
determined  that  since  the  appeal  was  denied 
subject  almost  a  year  ago  he  should  be 
arrested  —to  which  the  US.  Attorney  agreed. 
But  called  to  hie  office  the  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney — to  which  subject's  case  was  as- 
signed— who  admitted  that  he  had  called  an 
agent  at  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  "a  couple 
of  days  ago"  and  ordered  subject  picked  up 
Asked  why  the  Bondsman  was  not  notified 
to  have  subject  "brought  in"  or  at  least 
notify  the  Marshal— he  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred having  the  Agency  involved  make  the 
arrest  and  also  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
a  Deputy  US    Marshal  being  "thrown  out." 

3.  Agreed  with  the  US  Attorney  on  reme- 
dial procedures  which  would  control  and 
prevent  a  recurreEce  of  this  incident. 

HEMEBIAL    PROCEDURE 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Attorney  up>on  receipt  of 
mandates  upholding  lower  court  decision  or 
writs  of  certiorari  denying  defendant  he  will 
so  notify  US.  Marshal  in  writing  and  furnish 
the  Marshal  with  e  copy  of  this  mandate. 

2  Request  the  US.  Commissioner  to  fur- 
nish the  Marshal  with  Information  as  to  the 
release  bond  in  such  cases. 

3.  Actually  it  ie  an  impossibility  for  the 
Marshal  to  make  proper  entries  on  returns 
on  Criminal  Form  =25-A  or  effectively  com- 
pile the  necessary  data  on  the  DJ-1(XJ. 

CC:  Honorable  Herbert  W.  Christenberry 
U.S.  District  Judge;  Honorable  Fritz  H  Wind- 
horst, U.S.  Comi»issioner;  Honorable  Louis 
A.  LaCour,  U.S.  Attorney. 

ExHiBrr  4 

US  Department  or  Justice. 

Office  of  the  US   .'^ttornfy, 
Washington.  DC.  April  29.  1966. 
Hon.  Matthew  F  ^IcGt•IRE. 
Chief  Judge.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict    of     Columbia.     U.S.     Courthouse. 
WashjDgton   DC. 
Dear     Judge     McGuire:     Pursuant     to     ar- 
rangements made  at  the  recent  conference  in 
your  chambers,  a  meeting  was  held  between 
the  members  of  my  staff.  Mr.  Lowther.  the 
Assignment  Commissioner  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  District  Court  to  develop  the  procedures 
we    discussed    relating    to    enforcement    in 
criminal  cases  of  Judgments  of  the  District 
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Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  upon  trans-        It  ia  also  agreed  that  the  procedures  out-     of  defendant  Samuel  W.  James,   Crimen.., 
mlttal  oi  the   ludgmenU  of  the  Court  of     lined  above  are  required  to  be  followed  In     Number  91-62. 

two  other  Instances  not  In  vol  Ting  the  formal         *"-"  "^   '"*'' ' 
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Appealji. 

It  was  agreed  by  aU  tbat  tbe  necessary 
steps  to  secure  complUtnce  wttii  Judgments 
or  ■T.^nrt^t.ga  would  be  undertaken  wltMn  the 
various  offices  of  tbe  ZMstrlct  Court.  The 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court  will  maintain  a 


transmittal  of  tke  appellate  Judgment.  One 
situation  occurs  when  an  appeal  Is  dismissed 
by  agreement.  In  such  cases  the  Clerk  ol  the 
Court  of  Appeals  does  not  transmit  a  Judg- 
ment but  transmits  a  copy  of  the  agreement. 


lilt  of  eases  In  which  bond  pending  appeal     It  is  agreed  that  upon  receipt  of  such  a  docu 


bas  been  taken.  The  list  wUl  be  supplied 
to  the  Assignment  Commissioner.  In  addi- 
tion, when  a  Judgment  or  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  received,  the  Clerk  will  forthwith 
notify  the  Aseignment  Commissioner  who 
will  undertake  to  arrange  for  necessary  cal- 
endaring of  the  case  for  further  appropriate 
action. 

Where  commitment  of  a  defendant  is  nec- 
essary, the  Assignment  Commissioner's 
OfBce  will  arrange  promptly  for  that  to  occur. 
The  Aseignment  Commissioner  will  notify 
the  bondsman,  or  the  probation  office  in 
casea  of  personal  recognizance,  to  produce 
the  defendant  for  commitment.  Of  course, 
an  order  of  revocation  of  bond  pending  ap- 
peal Is  to  be  treated  as  an  order  to  secure 
comnutment. 

Where  the  Judgment  requires  commitment 
of  the  defendant,  it  was  understood  and 
agreed  by  all  that  commitment  should  not 
be  delayed  or  the  defendant  released  after 
commitment  solely  because  of  the  pendency 
of  a  petition  for  rebearlng  or  for  certiorari 
or  some  oollateral  proceeding.  It  was 
agreed  that,  absent  recall  of  the  judgment 
or  an  order  staying  its  effect  iasued  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court  or 
an  order  of  either  of  those  Courts  granUng 
further  bond  pending  certiorari,  the  defend- 
ant must  be  committed  and  remain  in  that 

•tStUB. 

If  commitment  la  not  required  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Judgment  pending  certi- 
orari in  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  forward  a  copy  of  any  order  en- 
tered there  directly  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
District  Court.  In  that  way  the  District 
Court  will  always  be  advised  of  Supreme 
Court  action  and  will  not  have  to  rely  on 
notiScatlon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  coun- 
sel In  tbe  case. 

It  is  agreed  that  in  all  criminal  cases  wbere 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
been  received,  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  and  the 
Assignment  Commissioner  will  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  case  In  an 
active  status  until  satisfied  that  necessary 
action  on  the  Judgments,  including  commit- 
ment, has  been  taken. 

In  cases  where  a  superior  court  orders  a 
new  trial,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the 
Assignment  Commissioner  and  the  Court  for 
appropriate  calendaring,  appointment  of 
counsel,  and  setting  of  pretrial  bond. 
Where  a  defendant  Is  to  be  released,  tbe 
Clerk  will  notify  the  appropriate  prison  au- 
thorities so  that  prompt  release  will  result. 
When  tbe  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
requires  aome  further  hearing,  the  Assign- 
ment Commissioner  will  be  notified  by  the 
Clerk,  and  the  case  set  down  for  further 
proceedings  as  required  without  awaiting 
the  initiative  of  counsel  for  either  side. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Court  de- 
sires, In  cases  where  commitment  is  required 
after  receipt  of  Judgment,  that  this  be  ac- 
complished in  open  court  with  a  so-called 
presentment  proceeding.  It  is  my  belief 
that  such  formality  is  not  required  and 
might  possibly  restUt  in  unwarranted  delay 
of  commitment.  However,  I  am  told  that  for 
reasons  of  internal  administration.  Including 
tbe  exoneration  of  bondsmen,  the  issuance 
of  bench  warrants  and  the  administrative 
handling  of  commitment  orders,  tbe  Court, 
Its  Clerk  and  Assignment  Oommiasioner  pre- 
fer formal  presentment  in  cases  requiring 
commitment.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
for  the  Court,  and  my  office  will  assist  as  re- 
quested  in   those   proceedings. 


ment  the  Cleric  of  the  District  Court  will 
insure  prompt  eommltment  when  necessary 
as  In  the  case  of  a  transmitted  Judgment. 
In  a  number  of  instances  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals will  transmit  at  the  time  of  promulga- 
tion an  order  la  the  nature  of  a  judgment. 
Care  will  be  taken  by  the  Clerks  Office  to 
Insure  that  these  documents  are  treated  as 
mandates  when  transmitted  and  that  prompt 
compliance    will    result. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  habeas  corpus 
actions  and  actions  under  28  U.S.C.  §  2255 
are  treated  as  If  they  were  civil  cases.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  procedures  outlined  above 
for  criminal  ca«s  should  also  apply  to  eases 
of   this  type. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  defendant  having 
an  appeal  bond  set  at  the  sentencing  pro- 
ceedings and  thereafter  securing  his  release 
without  filing  a  notice  of  appeal,  the  Clerk's 
Office  has  advised  that  It  does  not  accept  any 
recognizances  pending  appeal  until  a  notice 
of  appeal  Is  filed. 

It  Is  thus  uiKlerstood  that  In  connection 
with  compliance  with  superior  court  Judg- 
ments In  crimiUal,  habeas  corpus  and  §  2255 
cases,  the  Court,  through  the  administrative 
facilities  of  the  Clerk's  Office  and  the  Assign- 
ment Comtnlsstoner's  Office,  will  xindertake 
prompt  compliance  with  the  Judgment  and. 
when  required,  arrange  for  prompt  commit- 
ment of  the  defendant  on  bond.  A  system 
has  now  been  ettabllshed  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
and  the  Asslgnaient  Commissioner's  Office  for 
checking  of  tht  status  of  persons  on  bond 
not  less  than  once  each  month.  Cases  will 
thus  be  kept  le  an  open  status  until  final 
disposition,  including  commitment  when  ap- 
propriate, so  that  the  possibility  of  pro- 
longed, undiscovered  error  will  be  eliminated 
and  delay  in  oommltment  or  other  proper 
steps  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This 
outlined  procedure  contemplates  that  com- 
pliance With  Juilgments  will  no  longer  await 
the  Initiative  of  the  United  States  Attorney's 
Office  or  counsail  for  the  defendant. 

Recent  revelations  regarding  a  defendant 
whose  commltaient  was  erroneously  delayed 
have  caused  a  check  of  the  records  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  this  office  to  be  made 
back  to  1950.  As  a  result  of  that  check,  two 
additional  Instances  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  and  commitment  was 
thereupon  proi*ptly  effected.  In  order  that 
we  can  be  certain  that  no  other  errors  of  a 
Elmllar  nature  have  occurred,  and  In  view  of 
the  urgency  of  this  matter,  I  have  requested 
that  the  Clerk  make  an  Independent  check 
of  court  records  in  all  cases  appealed  In  which 
the  defendant  was,  at  any  time  since  1950, 
released  on  bend  after  conviction.  The 
Clerk  Indicate*  there  Is  some  manpower 
problem  In  making  such  a  review.  Neverthe- 
less, I  suggest  that  the  Court  direct  that  it 
be  done. 

Slncereljryours, 

I  David  G.  Bress, 

I  U.S.  Attorney. 

Ci-t«Ks  Office. 

US    DlSTMCT  COtTHT  FOR  THB 

District  of  Columbia, 
Wastimgton,  D.C.,  April  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  CBtso, 
Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

DxAS  SKNATOft:  In  connection  with  your 
telegram  of  April  7.  addressed  to  this  office, 
there  is  set  forth  below  a  r6sum6  of  the 
docket  entries  pertinent  to  the  commitment 


April  23,  1963 :  Certified  copy  of  the  Jud?- 
ment  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appea'.s 
affirming  the  Judgment  of  this  court. 

AprU  30.  1963:  Certified  copy  of  tbe  Judg- 
ment referred  to  above  presented  In  open 
coturt  and  defendant  committed  to  the  Du- 
trlct  Of  Columbia  Jail, 

May  15,  1963:  Certified  copy  of  an  order 
from  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  di- 
recting the  return  of  the  copy  of  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  opinion  entered  on  April  i  , 
1963  and  staying  the  reissuance  through  ani 
Including  May  29,  1963. 

May  22,  19G3:  Order  of  this  court  autlior- 
Izing  the  defendant  to  be  released  on  b.t  1 
In  the  sum  of  $15,000.00  until  such  time  .-..; 
the  Supreme  Court  acts  upon  the  writ  tf 
certiorari. 

May  23.  1963:  Appearance  bond  In  the  su.ti 
of  $15,000.00  with  the  Resolute  Insurance 
Company  as  surety  filed. 

July  10,  1963:  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals returned  the  original  record  contalnii  q 
the  District  Court's  file  copy  of  the  reporter  i 
transcript,  etc. 

July  15,  1965:  Certified  copy  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appe:,:L-. 
affirming  the  judgment  of  the  United  SUites 
District  Court,  reissued  July  1,  1963. 

Under  a  well  established  practice,  for 
almost  twenty  years,  the  Criminal  Action 
Branch  of  this  office  has  prepared  a  daily 
blotter  from  which  the  docket  entries  are 
typed  Into  i)ermanent  form.  A  copy  ci 
such  blotter  Is  forwarded  to  the  United 
iSUtes  Attorney's  Office  and  one  to  the 
lAsslgnment  Commissioner's   Office. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  docket  entry  cf 
April  30,  1963  would  have  closed  the  case  .n 
the  United  Suites  Attorney's  Office  as  v,>:i 
as  In  the  Assignment  Commissioner's  OiTkp 

However,  the  entry  of  May  15,  1963  woiild 
Indicate  that  the  matter  was  reopened  ;y 
the  recall  of  the  Judgment  by  the  Uniti'J 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  Also,  the  entrics 
of  May  22  and  23.  releasing  the  defenda.it 
on  bond,  would  point  to  the  reopenins;  or 
the  case  inasmuch  as  defendants  commiw.?d 
for  service  of  sentence  fire  not  released  or. 
bond.  The  docket  entry  of  July  15,  19('j 
should  have  resulted  In  a  procedure  for  uie 
commitment  of  the  defendant  as  did  t;? 
entry  of  April  23,  1963.  (See  entry  of  Ap-:! 
30,  1963)  This  office  has  no  known  ex- 
planation for  the  failure  to  record,  tir,::: 
July  1,  1965,  the  Judgment  by  the  Court  ui 
App>eals  reissued  on  July  1,  1963,  other  than 
to  surmise  that  the  reissued  Judgment  wx-.s 
returned  directly  to  the  file  room  of  1I.15 
office  Instead  of  to  our  regular  docket  c'.erk. 

I  am  also  advised  that  when  the  Unit=d 
States  Court  of  Appeals  Issues  a  mand..-e 
a  copy  Is  at  the  sanie  time  forwarded  to 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Attorney, 
•as  well  as  when  a  recalled  mandate  .5 
ire  Issued. 

Neither  the  proceedings  In  open  court 
recorded  on  the  front  of  the  file  Jack?: 
nor  the  docket  entries  Indicate  why  tte 
mandate  reissued  on  July  1,  1963  came  ;o 
our  attention  on  July  15.  1965.  Howcvt: 
In  Criminal  Number  655-65,  on  July  IS. 
1965,  Mr.  J.  K.  Hughes,  defense  counsel  .n 
both  cases,  for  defendant  Samuel  W.  James 
argued  a  motion  for  a  continuance  of  trlii 
date  before  Judge  Keech.  It  Is  very  prob- 
able that  some  Inquiry  or  remark  by  de- 
fense counsel,  on  or  about  July  15,  1965.  p':'- 
this  office  on  notice  that  the  docket  entri-s 
In  Criminal  Number  91-62  may  not  hae 
been  complete. 

Assuming  that  our  appraisement  of  '.'r'' 
cause  for  such  a  situation  Is  correct,  steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  eliminate  a  repe- 
tition. 

However,  In  this  particular  area,  tl.e 
function  of  the  Clerk  Is  only  to  record  tl.e 
filing  of  the  Judgment  reissued  by  tie 
lUnlted  States  Court  of  Appeals,  but  it  does 


not  Initiate  proceedings  for  the  commit- 
ment of  a  defendant  released  on  ball  or 
under  bond. 

The  criminal  prosecution  involving  John 
Melvin  Wansley,  Alias  John  Melvin  Eldridge, 
did  not  tnroire  a  practice  or  proceeding  in 
this  office.  However,  as  It  relates  to  a  case 
,nied  In  this  court,  I  undertook  to  correct  a 
possible  reoccurrence  by  contacting  Mr. 
John  Davis,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  who  indicated  to  me  that 
he  would  gladly  forward  In  the  future  a 
copy  of  that  court's  action  in  connection 
with  the  denial  of  any  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari. 

In  the  event  I  have  been  overzealous  In 
an  attempt  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in 
response  to  your  inquiry  directed  to  this 
office  and  you  find  that  the  facts  recited 
need  amplification  or  explanation,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me  either  by  tele- 
phone, or  correspondence.  The  Govern- 
ment Code  for  this  office  is  1204.  and  E.f- 
tension  228. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  M.  Ste.arns. 

Clerk. 

SENATi,  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE, 

April?,  1066. 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk.  U.S.  District  Court  /or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  U.S.  Courtnousf.  Washinqton 
DC: 
Today's  Washington  Post  Indicates  that  a 
convicted  housebreaker,  Samuel  W.  James, 
was  free  for  almost  three  years  becatise  the 
review  denial  notice  was  lost  or  misplaced 
■because  it  was  not  logged  on  the  docket 
book  under  James'  name."  Please  advise 
whether  this  occurred  through  a  fault  In 
your  office  and  what  action  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Please  indicate 
uLso  whether  faulty  procedure  in  your  office 
h;id  any  part  in  the  failure  of  the  authori- 
ties to  rearrest  John  Melvin  Wansley.  alias 
John  Melvin  Eldridge.  who  killed  a  police 
oSicer  following  the  recent  robbery  at  Ixjrd 
:^nci  Taylor  department  store. 

Robert  C  Byrd. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  the  US  Attorney, 
Washington,  DC,  April  11. 1066 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa-:hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
telegram  of  April  7,  1966  requesting  a  full  re- 
port on  the  case  of  John  M.  Eldridge,  alias 
John  M.  Wansley,  and  Samuel  W.  James.  I 
am  also  In  receipt  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you 
from  the  Solicitor  General  dated  March  31, 
1966  regarding  the  Eldridge  case. 

Judge  Marshall's  letter  accuratelv  recites 
tlie  facts  of  that  case  and  I  shall  not  burden 
you  with  repetition.  As  a  result  ol  the  El- 
dridge case.  I  ordered  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  all  criminal  appeals  in  which  this 
office  participated  since  1950  to  make  certain 
th.it  no  other  mistakes  in  complying  with 
."ippellate  court  jvidgments  have  gone  unde- 
tected. As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  my 
staff  discovered  the  James  case  and  one  in- 
volving Jerry  Summerlin.  The  District 
Court  was  immediately  notified  of  the  failure 
of  compliance  with  the  judgments  in  those 
c.ises  and  arrest  warrants  were  l.>^sued  by  the 
::ourt.  Both  defendants  were  committed 
within  a  few  days. 

.^s  to  the  James  case,  available  information 
reveals  that  a  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirming  his  conviction  and  sentence 
to  two  to  six  years  was  received  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  on  April  23.  1963  James  was 
committed  thereon  on  April  30.  1963.  He 
had  been  on  bond  pending  appeal,  set  by  the 
District  Court  In  the  amount  of  $10,000,  since 
June  1.  1962.  On  May  13.  1963,  the  Court  ol 
■'Vppeals.     on     James'     motion,     recalled     its 


Judgment  and  stayed  reissuance  thereof 
until  May  29,  1963.  James  then  secured  his 
release  on  bond  pending  appeal  on  May  23, 
1963.  this  time  in  an  amount  of  $15,000  on 
an  order  of  the  District  Court  dated  May  22. 

1963.  The  records  of  this  office  reflect  this 
order  was  seen  by  a  then  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney. 

The  Supreme  Court  denied  James"  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  on  June  17.  1963.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  reissued  its  Judgment  on 
July  1.  1963.  The  reissued  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  not  docketed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court  until  July  15. 
1965.  Inquiry-  of  the  Clerk  does  not  reveal 
any  reason  why  two  years  elapsed  between 
the  reissuance  of  the  judgment  and  its  dock- 
eting. According  to  the  records  of  the 
United  States  .Attorneys  Office,  notice  of  the 
reissuance  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Julv  1.  1963  was  received  on 
July  2,  1963.  The  Clerk's  office  appears  to 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  over- 
sight occurred  nor  Is  it  i;ble  to  expl-.un  the 
absence  of  any  action  after  July  1.5.   1965 

As  to  the  Summerlin  case,  available  infor- 
mation reveals  that  Summerlin  was  released 
on   bond   pending   appeal   on   December    16, 

1964.  Thereafter,  the  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed the  conviction,  and  on  February  2. 
1965  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  transmitted  to  the  District  Court  The 
District  Court  d.  ^  not  order  Summerlln-s 
commitment  because  of  representations  made 
to  it  on  Summerlins  behalf  that  a  petition 
for  certiorari  was  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Thereafter,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  de- 
nied certiorari  on  May  3  1965.  Tliat  Court 
denied  rehearing  on  June  6.  1965.  Prom 
February  7.  1965  the  Court  of  Appeals  had 
pending  before  it  Summerlin's  motion  to 
recall  tlie  Judgment.  That  Coiut  did  not  act 
on  that  motion  until  Jvme  18,  1965.  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  denied  rehearing.  At 
that  time  the  motion  to  recall  Jtidgment  was 
denied.  Since  its  judgment  was  never  re- 
called, the  Court  of  Appeals  apparently  felt 
It  unnecessary  to  communicate  further  with 
the  District  Court. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Clerk  of  the  District 
Court  that  arrangements  are  presently  being 
made  to  have  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
notify  him  of  action  on  petitions  for  rehear- 
ing so  that  he  m.ay  thereafter  make  a  deter- 
mination whether  a  defendant  should  be 
committed.  In  order  to  provide  all  ix)ssible 
additional  assistance  to  this  office  in  keeping 
track  of  the  ?t<itus  of  convicted  defendants, 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  will,  in  the  future,  routinely  advise 
my  office  of  denials  of  all  petitions  for  rehear- 
ing in  District  of  Columbia  criminal  cases. 

Although  it  has  been  a  traditional  practice 
for  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Cotirt  and  the 
United  States  Marshal's  office  to  handle  the 
matter  of  commitment  of  defendants  in  com- 
pliance with  Judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  I  have  established  a  procedure  of 
routine  checking  to  Instire  that  a  criminal 
defendant  has  been  committed.  In  all  cases 
of  release  on  bond  pending  appeal,  a  special 
list  will  be  maintained,  to  be  checked  by  a 
lawyer  instead  of  a  clerk,  so  that  the  Clerks 
office  will  be  promptly  alerted  or  checked  to 
see  if  any  change  in  appellate  posture  of  the 
case  terminates  the  right  to  remain  on  bond. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  procedures  which 
have  been  put  Into  effect  will  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  the  Eldridge  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  G  Bress, 

V.S.  Attorney. 

Senate  Approprlitions  CoMMrrrEE, 

April  7,  1966. 
Hon.  David  G.  Bress, 
U.S.  Attorney. 
US.  Courthouse. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Washington  Star  of  March  25  stated  that 
John    Melvin    Wansley,    alias    John    Melvin 


Eldridge.  who  killed  a  District  poUceman 
after  the  Lord  and  Taylor  robbery,  had  ex- 
hausted final  appeal  to  Supreme  Court  on 
February  28.  but  "the  word  did  not  get  from 
the  Solicitor  General's  office  to  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's office  for  the  District." 

Please  supply  full  report  regarding  defec- 
tive communications  In  this  instance  Also 
indicate  whether  actions  are  being  t.-iken  to 
prevent  recurrenoe.  Moreover,  please  supply 
report  concerning  todays  Washington  Post 
story  regarding  case  of  Samuel  W.  James, 
convicted  housebreaker,  who  "remained  free 
for  almost  three  years  after  losing  au  appeal 
because  the  papers  authorizing  his  re.irrest 
were  overlooked."  Additionally,  indicate 
whether  there  are  similar  cases  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Robert  C.  Btro. 

U.S.  Senator. 


UJ5  Marsh.\l, 
District  op  Columbia. 
Washzagton,  B.C..  April  15.  1966. 
Hon    Robert  C.  Bvp.d. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washvngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  This  letter  is  in  reply 
to  your  telegram  dated  April  7,  1966,  and 
further  implements  my  telegram  to  you  dated 
April  8.  1966.  concerning  a  parole  violator 
warrant  for  John  Melvin  Eldridge.  also  known 
as  John  Melvin  Wansley. 

The  records  of  our  Warrant  Squad  reve.il 
that  on  May  13.  1964.  a  parole  warrant  was 
Lssued  by  the  United  States  Parole  Board  for 
the  arrest  of  Eldridge  and  forwarded  to  our 
office  with  Instructions  to  file  a  detainer  on 
the  subject,  who  then  was  incarcerated  In 
the  District  of  CoUimbia  Jail.  The  basis  for 
this  warrant  was  Eldridge  s  conviction  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  robberv  on 
May  4.  1964.  On  May  14.  1964,  a  detainer 
was  placed  against  Eldridge  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  Jail.  Tliereaiter,  on  May  18. 
1964.  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
United  St.ates  Patcie  Board  modifying  its  in- 
structions and  advising  us  to  withdraw  the 
detainer  and  hold  the  parole  warrant  In 
abeyance  pending  the  disposition  of  an  ap- 
peal then  filed  by  Eldridge  in  the  United 
Stales  Court  of  -Appeals.  On  September  16. 
1964.  this  parole  warrant  was  executed  by  our 
office  and  Eldridge  was  again  committed  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Jail. 

On  Septem.ber  22.  1964.  the  United  States 
Parole  Board  forwarded  another  warrant  to 
this  office  for  the  arrest  of  Eldridge.  This 
warrant,  likewise,  was  accompanied  by  In- 
structions from  the  Board  to  withhold  execu- 
tion of  it  pending  the  disposition  of  Eldrldges 
appeal  and  further  Instructions  from  the 
Board. 

The  latter  warrsnt  was  never  executed  but 
held  In  abeyance  in  this  office  pursuant  to 
instructions  from  the  United  States  Parole 
Board.  On  March  28.  1966.  the  warrant  was 
returned  tinexecuted  to  the  Board  at  its  re- 
quest. 

If  this  office  can  be  of  further  assistar.ce 
to  you  in  this  matter,  kindly  advise. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Luke  C  Moore, 

U.S.  Marshal. 

W\SHINGTON     DC. 

Hon.  Robert  C    Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC  : 

This  is  in  rep^y  to  your  telegram  con- 
cerning a  parole  violator  warrant  for  John 
Melvin  Eldridge.  also  known  as  John  Melvin 
Wansley.  Our  records  reveal  that  a  parole 
warrant  was  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Parole  Board 
for  Eldridge  on  September  23,  1964.  Execu- 
tion of  the  warrant  was  withheld  pursuant  to 
Instructions  from  the  parole  board.  A  letter 
setting  forth  this  matter  In  detail  will  follow 
under  separate  cover. 

Luke  C.  Moore. 
U.S.  Marshal   tor  th''  Dtatrict  of  Columbia. 
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SXMAIX  Appeopriations  Committex, 

April  7,  IHS. 
Hon.  LuKX  C.  Mooax, 
U.S.  Marshal, 
District  of  Columbia, 
U.S.  Courtfioute, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  am  Informed  that  on  March  23,  1966, 
when  John  MelTln  Wansley,  alias  John  Mel- 
vln  Eldrldge,  killed  a  police  officer  following 
the  robbery  of  the  Lord  and  Taylor  depart- 
ment store,  your  office  waa  holding  a  warrant 
lor  his  arrest  for  violation  of  parole.  Please 
advise  why  this  warrant  had  not  been  served. 
ROBEKT  C.  Btrd, 

V.S.  Senator. 

OmCK  or  THE  SOLICrrOR  GENtUAL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  In  response  to  you^ 
telegram  of  April  7,  1  am  advised  by  thjf 
Criminal  Division  of  this  Department  that  1? 
notified  the  United  States  Attorney  of  the  de- 
nial of  certiorari  In  the  case  of  Samuel  W. 
James  on  June  17,  1963.  By  a  call  to  the 
United  States  Attorney,  I  have  ascertained 
the  identity  of  the  other  case  to  which  you 
refer.  The  records  of  the  Criminal  Division 
show  that  in  that  case  notice  of  the  denial 
of  certiorari  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  on  May  3.  1965.  In  both  instances, 
the  notice  waa  sent  on  the  day  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  order  was  Issued. 

The  office  of  the  United  States  Attorney 
has  further  Informed  me  that  it  is  provld.ng 
you  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  failure  to  implement,  at  :he 
district  court  level,  the  mandates  which  were 
received  by  the  district  court  in  the  above 
cases.  I  also  note  for  your  Information  ( 1 ) 
that  I  am  advised  by  ilr.  Bress's  office  that 
he  has  checked  all  old  cases  relating  to  the 
status  of  convicted  defendants  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  mandate  from  the  ap- 
pellate court  was  Implemented,  and  (2)  that 
the  system  to  which  I  adverted  in  my  le:ter 
of  March  31  is  in  effect. 
Sincerely, 

Thtjrgocd  Marshall, 

Solicitor  General. 

Senate  Appropriations  CoMMrrrEE, 

ApjTil  7,  196S. 
Hon.  TtarscooD  Marshall, 
Solicitor  General.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  letter  of  March  31  respond- 
ing to  my  March  29  telegram.  You  advised 
me  that  "at  this  time  there  are  no  cases  In 
which  the  U.S.  Attorneys  lack  such  Informa- 
tion," the  information  being  with  regard  to 
denials  of  rehearlngs  as  well  as  denials  of 
certiorari  concerning  cases  Involving  appeals 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Today's  Washington  Post  reveals  one  case 
Involving  Samuel  W.  James,  convicted 
housebreaker,  who  remained  free  for  almost 
three  years  after  losing  an  appeal  because 
the  papers  authorizing  his  rearrest  were 
overlooked.  The  press  story  also  states  "at 
least  one  other  case  may  be  acted  on." 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  today's  news  story  and  the 
statement  In  your  letter. 

Robert  C.  Bvrd. 

VS.  Senator. 

Office  or  the  Solicitor  General, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  I  am  writing  In  reply 
to  your  telegram  of  March  29  which  quotes 
a  statement  from  the  Washington  Star  to  the 
effect  that  the  Solicitor  General  did  not  com- 
municate with  the  United  States  Attorney 
concerning  the  Supreme  Court's  denial  of 
rehearing  In  the  case  of  John  Eldrldge,  also 


known  as  John  Watisley.    That  denial  of  re- 
hearing took  place  on  February  28,  1966. 

It  has  never  beei^  the  practice  of  Solicitors 
General  to  communicate  directly  with  United 
States  Attorneys  la  order  to  Inlorni  them  of 
actions  taken  in  th#  Supreme  Court.  Rather, 
we  immediately  suttmu  to  each  operating  di- 
vision Of  this  Department  all  orders  relating 
to  cases  for  which  that  division  has  respon- 
sibility m  the  lower  courts.  In  other  words, 
we  transmit  to  th»  Criminal  Division  all  or- 
ders relating  to  ctlmlnal  cases,  to  the  Tax 
Division  all  orders  relating  to  tax  cases,  to 
the  Antitrust  Dlvuion  all  orders  relating  to 
antitrust  cases,  eta  To  the  extent  that  the 
operating  divisions  believe  that  the  action  in 
question  calls  for  oommunication  or  consul- 
tation with  one  o|  more  United  States  At- 
torneys, contact  Is  made  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  oharge  of  the  division  con- 
cerned. I  note,  parenthetically,  that  tlie 
Supreme  Court's  order  lists  are  posted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  are  independently  pub- 
lished, very  shortly  alter  their  issuance,  by 
various  pubiicatiots  Including  the  U.S.  Law 
Week  and  tlie  New  York  Times. 

Wansley's  case  Was,  of  course,  a  matter 
under  the  Jurlsdlat-ion  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  and  the  general  supervisory  author- 
ity of  the  Crlmin«l  Division.  I  am  advised 
that  when  the  Otimlnal  Division  was  in- 
formed of  tlie  denial  of  certiorari  in  his  case, 
it  so  Informed  tUe  United  Stales  Attorney 
in  accordance  with  its  routine  practice.  It 
did  not  commutiicate  further  with  the 
United  States  Attorney  when  the  subsequent 
petition  tor  reliefcring  was  denied.  Since 
Wansley  liitU  not  applied  to  llie  Supreme 
Court  (pending  1»;3  petition  for  rehearing) 
for  a  stay  oT  the  order  denying  certiorari,  the 
Criminal  Division  did  not  believe  that  the 
filing  of  that  petition  would  have  any  effect 
upon  his  status. 

I  am  informed  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney that  the  fcUowing  events  took  place 
following  the  detial  of  certiorjj-1  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1966.  On  January  26,  1966,  the 
court  of  appeals,  having  been  notified  in 
ordinary  course  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  derdal  of  certiorari,  issued  its 
mandate  to  the  district  court.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1966.  the  district  court.  In  open 
court  and  in  tha  presence  of  an  Assistant 
United  States  Attprney,  issued  a  bench  war- 
rant for  Wansley%  arrest.  On  February  24, 
1966,  James  J.  Laughlln,  as  counsel  for 
Wansley,  repre.'^oated  to  the  district  Judge 
that  he  was  seekbig  rehearing  of  the  denial 
of  certior.^rl  and  obtained  an  order  from  the 
district  court  withdrawing  the  bench  war- 
rant. The  events  of  February  24.  I  am  told, 
took  place  wlthoijt  any  notice  to  the  United 
States  Attorney.  In  other  words,  the  ofRce 
of  the  United  States  Attorney  a.s£umed.  as  of 
February  21,  that  the  United  States  Marshal 
was  alre.idy  undar  an  effective  and  contin- 
uing Instruction  to  apprehend  Wnnsley  as 
soon  as  he  might  be  found.  It  was  not  aware 
that  any  further  iteps  were  required  in  order 
to  Insure  his  apprehension.  This,  it  seems 
to  me.  w.is  the  critical  failure  of 
communicKtion. 

However,  in  order  to  provide  .all  pos.-;ible 
additional  a.'Rist.^ce  to  the  efforts  of  United 
States  Attorneys  to  keep  close  track  of  the 
status  of  convicted  defendants.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  As*stant  Attorney  General  In 
ch.nrse  of  the  Orlmlnal  Division  that  his 
division  make  lt|  a  routine  practice  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  United 
States  Attorney  |ill  denials  of  rehearing  as 
well  as  all  denials  of  certiorari.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Vinson  agrees  with  this 
proposal  and  it  has  been  put  into  effect. 
Accordingly.  I  ara  able  to  advise  you  at  this 
time  that   there  ure  no  cases  in   wiilch   the 


United       States 
information. 

Sincerely. 


Attorneys       lack       such 


Tht-'rcood  M.\rshall. 

Solicitor  General. 


March  29, 1966. 
Hon.  Thurcood  Marsh.ux, 
Solicitor  General. 
Justice  Department, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Washington  Star  of  March  25  states  that 
John  Melvln  Wansley,  who  killed  a  District 
policeman  after  last  Wednesday  night's  Lord 
and  Taylor  robbery  had  ejdiausted  final  ap- 
peal to  Supreme  Court  on  February  28  but. 
"the  word  did  not  get  from  the  Solicitor 
General's  office  to  the  UJS.  Attorneys  office 
for  the  District  ■■  Please  supply  a  full  re- 
port regarding  defective  communications  in 
this  instance.  Also  Indicate  whether  actions 
are  being  taken  to  correct  situation  to  pre- 
vent recinrrence.  In  addition,  indicate 
wheliier  there  are  similar  cases  at  the  mo- 
ment which  have  not  been  brought  to  at- 
tention of  United  States  Attorney's  office. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate. 

US.  Department  of  Justice, 

US.  Board  of  Parole, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C.  April  7.  1966. 
Re  John  M.  Eldrldge.  Reg.  No.  DCDCY- 

r29'J85. 
Hon.  Roblrt  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Se.n-ator  Byrd:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  telegram  of  today  as  well  as  con- 
firm our  telephone  conversation  regarding  the 
case  of  the  above  named.  Our  records  sho-.v 
that  Eldrldge  was  sentenced  on  January  27. 
1961,  in  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  an  indeterminate  sentence 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  for  the  oi- 
fense  of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Youth  Center  a'. 
Lorton.  Virginia,  and  he  was  released  on  p.i- 
role  on  August  28,  1963,  after  having  been 
confined  for  some  31  months. 

Mr.  Eldrldge  was  released  from  the  Youth 
Center  to  be  supervised  by  a  U.S.  Probation 
Officer  until  January  26,  1967.  Initial  su- 
pervision reports  received  indicated  that  hi.^ 
adjustment  wns  within  normal  bounds  uni:l 
notice  of  his  arrest  on  February  4.  1964,  en 
charges  of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  ai.  ! 
robbery.  Subject  denied  involvement  i:i 
these  offenses  and  at  the  time  of  his  arraign- 
ment in  March  1964  he  entered  a  plea  of  no: 
guilty.  Upon  notice  of  his  conviction  of  the 
charge  of  robbery  on  May  4,  1964,  we  Issued 
a  parole  vlolntlon  warrant  on  May  13.  19C4. 
and  instructed  the  U.S.  Marslial  to  file  a  de- 
tainer in  our  behalf.  On  June  15.  1964,  v,e 
were  advised  that  his  conviction  had  been 
appealed  and  apper;!  bond  in  the  amount  of 
$.5,000  had  been  set.  In  view  of  this,  the 
US  Marsha]  was  instructed  to  hold  our  w.^r- 
rant  in  abeyance  pending  perfection  of  t!.o 
appeal. 

On  Augu!;t  12.  1964.  we  were  notified  th't 
Eldrldge  w.'ts  then  in  the  District  of  Colun;- 
bla  Court  of  General  Sessions  on  charges  <  f 
attempted  petty  larcency,  destruction  cf 
movable  property  and  traffic  violations.  On 
this  basis,  tlie  U.S.  Marshal  was  Instructed  to 
reflle  a  detainer  in  our  behalf  at  the  DC.  Jai. 
On  September  16,  1964.  Eldrldge  came  in 
custody  on  our  parole  vlolatloii  warr.if. 
Concurrently  wltii  this  action,  we  were  noti- 
fied that  the  above  mentioned  charges  wrre 
dismissed.  Since  the  Youth  Division's  po-i- 
tlon  was  therefore  essentially  unchanged, 
that  is,  a  warrant  sustained  on  the  one 
charge  of  robbery  which  conviction  has  I'.C. 
been  flnall/ed  since  In  appeal  status,  tl.e 
Division  processed  an  order  releasing  Eldridee 
from  cu.stody  but  concurrently  with  that  ac- 
tion Issued  a  new  p.arole  violation  warrant 
instructing  tlie  U.S.  Miirshal  to  hold  th.Tt 
warrant  in  abeyance  pending  perfection  of 
appeal  of  the  M.y  4,  1964.  robbery  conviction. 
On  November  9,  19fi4,  we  were  advised  by 
the  US.  Probation  Officer  that  subject  huJ 
been  arrested  on  October  31.  1964,  on  charges 
of  robbery  and  possession  of  prohibited  weap- 
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on.  Eldrldge,  here  again,  denied  guilt  and  no 
further  action  waa  taken  with  respect  to  our 
warrant  which  was  being  held  in  abeyance. 
He  was  retained  in  custody  at  the  D.C.  Jail 
until  mid-January  1965.  when  he  was  released 
on  bond.  On  April  9.  1965.  subject  was  In 
fact  found  not  gtillty  of  that  robbery  offense. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  tragedy,  our 
p,aroIe  violation  warrant  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  VS.  Marshal  being  held  In 
abeyance  pending  perfection  of  appeal  of  the 
May  4,  1964.  robbery  conviction,  which  we 
now  understand  had  been  finalized  affirming 
that  conviction.  We  have  been  in  regular 
contact  with  the  U.S.  Probation  Officer  re- 
garding status  of  appeal.  Our  most  recent 
information  reflected  that  the  conviction  had 
been  affirmed  but  delay  In  communicating 
this  action  to  the  trial  court  was  occasioned 
by  a  further  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  re-hearlng. 

We  trxist  that  this  Information  will  be  of 
service  to  you  and  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  with  further  needed  material  If  pos.slble. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Carr,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Youth  Correction  Division. 

Senate  Approprmtions  CoMMrrrEE, 

April  7,  1966. 
Mr.  Claude  S.  Nock,  Jr., 
Youth  Division  Executive, 
Board  of  Parole,  Washington,  DC: 

Re  John  Melvln  Eldrldge,  aUas  John  Melvln 
Wansley,  who  kUled  a  poUceman  on  March  23 
following  Lord  and  Taylor  robbery,  why  was 
Eldrldge  continued  on  parole  from  August  28, 

1963,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  (1)  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1964,  he  was  arrested  for  assault  and 
robbery  and  was  convicted  on  the  robbery 
charge  on  June  6,   1964;    (2)    on  August  11, 

1964,  he  was  arrested  for  petit  larceny  and 
destroying  private  property:  and  (3)  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  robbery  after  his  fingerprints  were  posi- 
tively identified  on  evidence  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

VS.  Senator. 
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DEATH  OP  CHARLES  L.  -WATKINS, 
FORMER  PARLIAMENTARIAN  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  newspapers  report  to  all  of 
us  In  the  Senate  the  very  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Charles  'Watkins,  who  for  many, 
many  years  was  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Senate. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Senate — as  I  recall,  in 
the  year  1935 — he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Senate.  Throughout  his  professional  ca- 
reer he  made  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
records  of  public  service  in  the  Senate 
within  my  knowledge  since  I  became  a 
Senator. 

He  was  a  kindly,  courteous,  Christian 
gentleman,  and  a  keen  scholar  of  par- 
liamentary law.  In  fact,  probably  no  one 
during  his  later  years  was  better  versed 
In  the  intricacies  of  parliamentary  law 
than  Charles  Watkins. 

In  1953,  he  published  a  httle  master- 
piece of  concise  writing  under  the  title. 
"Enactment  of  a  Law:  Procedure  on  a 
Senate  BlU — Revised,  Under  the  Direc- 
tion of  Mark  Trice,  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  Charles  L.  'Watkins.  Senate  Par- 
liamentarian." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  found  this  con- 
cise and  accurate  monograph  to  be  of 
Sreat  assistance  to  young  people  in  high 
school  and  coUege  who  write  to  me  and 


ask  me  questions  about  Senate  proce- 
dure in  connection  with  the  enactment 
of  a  law.  I  have  always  been  proud  to 
send  them  for  their  reading  and  study 
this  little  masterpiece. 

In  1957,  Charles  Watkins  was  the  au- 
thor Of  a  book  entitled  "Senate  Proce- 
dure," which  was  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date  in  1963.  This  book  was  co- 
authored  by  Charles  Watkins  and  our 
present,  very  able  Parliamentarian.  Floyd 
M.  Riddick.  In  fact.  Mr.  Floyd  M.  Rid- 
dick  was  associated  as  Assistant  Senate 
Parliamentarian  working  sidr  by  side 
with  Mr.  Watkins  for  many  years.  In 
many  ways,  this  book  of  procedures  and 
precedents  coauthored  by  Mr.  Watkins 
and  Mr.  Riddick  sets  forth  the  proce- 
dures which  bind  and  govern  each  one 
of  us  as  we  do  our  work  here  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  evaluate  the 
great  contribution  that  Charles  Watkins 
made  to  parliamentary  law  and  order  in 
the  Senate  during  his  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  all  of  us  who  sit  in 
this  body  and,  through  us,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Some  evaluation  of  the  standing  of 
this  man  in  his  profession  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  In  1945  he  was  selected  as 
the  Parliamentarian  for  the  great,  his- 
toric International  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference which  brought  forth  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  knew  him  to  be  not  only  a 
kindly  man  but  also  one  who  never  hesi- 
tated to  go  far  beyond  the  line  of  duty 
to  be  of  assistance  to  us  as  we  sought 
to  work  out  our  various  parliamentary 
problems  in  the  Senate. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  guidance  on 
many  occasions,  as  I  became  involved  in 
various  parliamentary  debates  In  the 
Senate,  I  would  have  been  lost.  Never, 
on  a  single  occasion,  did  he  fail  to  give 
me  the  correct  rulings  which  I  needed 
in  advance  in  order  to  guide  my  work  in 
the  Senate. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss.  In  one 
sense,  it  closes  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate.  Charles  Watkins  leaves 
a  great  memorial  and  monument  behind 
him  In  the  form  of  his  scholarly  writings 
in  the  field  of  parliamentary  law. 

Mrs.  Morse  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  in 
this  time  of  sadness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  In  the  remarks  which  he 
has  just  made  about  Charles  Watkins, 
the  Senate's  first  Parliamentarian. 
Charles  Watkins  served  the  Senate  effec- 
tively, efficiently,  and  with  great  integrity 
for  more  than  60  years.  In  the  twilight 
of  his  long  and  productive  life,  no  one 
can  claim  surprise  at  his  passing,  al- 
though death  comes  always  as  a  sudden 
shock. 

Charles  Watkins  made  a  lasting  mark 
for  himself  In  this  body.  And  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated,  his 
monument  is  In  the  works  which  he  has 
left  behind. 

As  a  parliamentarian  he  was  without 
peer.  We  are  fortimate  to  have  as  our 
present  Parliamentarian  Floyd  M.  Rid- 
dick, a  man  who  Is  living  up  to  and.  In- 


deed, who  Is  equally  devoted  to  the  high 
standards  set  by  Charles  Watkins. 

We  missed  Charles  Watkins  when  he 
left  us  voluntarily  a  few  years  ago.  We 
miss  him  now.  'We  will  remember  him 
always  for  his  graciousness,  his  kindness, 
his  courtesy,  his  understanding,  and  par- 
ticularly, for  his  keen  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  parliamentary  law  and 
procedure. 

Mr.  PULBRIcaHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  with  sadness  the  death  of  Charlie 
Watkins.  Until  his  retirement  in  1964. 
Mr.  Watkins  was  the  first  and  only  Par- 
hamentarian  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consesit  that  a  biographical 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  p.s  follows: 

Charlzb  L.  Watkins 

Charles  L.  Watkins.  born  at  Mount  Ida, 
Ark..  August  10,  1879:  graduate  of  the  Mount 
Ida  Normal  Acadeny  and  of  the  Law  De- 
partment. University  of  Arkansas. 

Clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  of  the  Qovernor  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  1899-1901. 

Clerk  of  the  commission  created  by  the 
Arkansas  State  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  and  for  exhibits  at  the 
World  s  Pair  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1903  (opening  later  p>ostponed  to  April  30, 
1904),  celebrating  the  centennial  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803:   1902-4. 

On  December  1,  1W4,  the  day  following  the 
close  of  the  fair  on  November  30.  he  waa 
appointed  stenographer  in  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  James  P.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas;  in 
1907  was  named  as  his  secretary;  and  In  1911 
was  appointed  clerk  of  a  minority  commit- 
tee to  which  Senator  Clarke  was  assigned  as 
chairman. 

For  approximately  14  months  In  1913-14, 
during  the  political  campaign  for  reelection 
of  Senator  Clarke,  he  served  on  the  latter's 
personal  payroll,  but  on  July  16,  1914,  he 
was  appointed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  served  in  vari- 
ous positions  in  that  office  untU  June  15, 
1919,  when  he  was  appointed  Minute  and 
Journal  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

In  1923.  when  one  of  the  reading  clerks, 
wlio  advised  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  on  parliameBtary  matters,  became  In- 
capacitated, he  assim:ied  that  duty  also.  On 
July  1.  1935.  the  office  of  Parliamentarian 
never  having  been  created,  his  title  was 
changed  by  the  Senate  to  Parliamentarian 
and  Journal  Clerk.  On  July  1,  1937,  the 
combined  duties  of  his  position  were  sepa- 
rated, and  he  was  appointed  as  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

In  April  1945  he  was  named  by  Secretary  of 
State  Stettlnius  as  the  official  parliamen- 
tarian at  the  United  Nations  Conference  at 
San  Francisco,  having  been  given  leave  from 
the  Senate  for  that  purpose. 

His  service  with  the  Senate  was  continu- 
ous from  July  16,  1914.  a  period  of  over  50 
years,  with  a  total  service,  however,  of  ap- 
proximately 59  year».  He  died  on  August  29, 
1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President, 
many  tributes  were  paid  to  Charlie  Wat- 
kins upon  his  designation  as  Parliamen- 
tarian Emeritus  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
January  4,  1965.  Only  a  relatively  few 
months  have  passed  since  that  occasion, 
and  the  fond  memory  of  Charlie  is  still 
clear  in  the  minds  of  all  Senators  who 
knew  him. 

Charles  L.  Watkins  was  a  distin- 
guished son  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
He  served  his  State  and  country  long 
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and  faithfully.  May  he  always  be  re- 
membered as  a  wise  and  considerate 
gentleman — ever  loyal  to  this  institution 
of  democratic  government. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  a  great  American  and  faith- 
ful public  servant,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Wat- 
kins,  died.  Until  his  retirement  in  late 
1964,  Charles  Watklns  was  the  first  and 
only  Senate  Parliamentarian.  He  was  a 
veritable  institution  in  the  Senate  with 
50  yean,  of  continuous  service  to  his  ere  1- 
it.  He  served  with  distinction  and  will 
long  be  remembered  by  all  who  know  him 
through  the  years  When  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1957,  Charles  L.  Watkins  v.as 
an  adviser  and  friend;  I  found  his  coun- 
sel invaluable  and  will  never  forget  his 
wise,  kindly  advice.  We  of  the  Senate 
mourn  his  passing  but  are  grateful  for 
his  great  contribution  to  this  body. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  deep  personal  sorrow  that  I  have 
learned  of  the  passing  of  my  dear  friend 
and  close  associate,  Charles  Watkins. 
Able,  dedicated,  and  selfless,  he  served 
with  distinction  as  an  official  of  the  US. 
Senate  for  60  years — 30  years  of  which 
he  was  its  highly  respected  and  admired 
Parliamentarian.  Recognized  by  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his 
superb  knowledge  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures and  for  the  astuteness  and  fair- 
ness of  his  rulings,  he  enjoyed  the 
esteem,  affertion,  and  confidence  of  all 
Members  of  this  great  deliberative  body. 
I  am  proud  Indeed  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  this  fine  and  outstanding 
man — citizen  of  Arkansas — gentleman 
and  scholar — who  so  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  and  the  State  from 
which  he  came. 


■mraUTE  TO  GENERAL  SCHRIEVER 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this  can 
be  said  of  Gen.  B.  A.  Schriever:  In  an 
age  of  technology,  he  made  people  im- 
portant; In  the  era  of  the  unmanned 
satellite,  he  never  abdicated  his  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  and  irreplaceable 
value  of  man. 

Five  years  ago,  General  Schriever  told 
a  group  of  ROTC  cadets: 

I  bave  spent  15  years  In  Air  Force  research 
and  development  and  have  directed  the  de- 
velopment of  some  of  this  country's  most 
advanced  weapons.  Yet  I  consider  man  to 
be  the  meet  Important  element  In  our  mili- 
tary strength  today.  And  I  believe  he  will 
continue  to  be. 

On  this,  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from 
active  military  service,  the  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  is  the 
proof  of  his  own  convictions.  He  per- 
sonifies the  trust  the  coimtry  can  place 
in  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  individ- 
ual. He  stands  as  a  living  example  of 
the  merit  of  man  as  maker,  manager, 
and  master  of  the  tools  of  technology  and 
the  products  of  scientific  and  technical 
innovation. 

General  Schriever  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  the  name  of  genius  or  submit  to 
that  compliment  being  thrust  upon  him. 
Yet  William  James  called  genius  "the 
faculty  of  perceiving  in  an  unhabitual 


way."  If  this  is  genius,  does  it  not  also 
require  a  special  kind  of  ingenuity  to  be 
able  to  identify,  select,  and  assemble  a 
task  force  of  people  qualified  to  think 
and  to  act  In  an  "unhabitual"  way? 

The  ballistic  missile  challenge  de- 
manded just  that  type  of  unique  talent. 
General  Schriever  himself  reflected  re- 
cently on  the  personnel  dilemma  he  faced 
in  1954. 

He  recalled: 

Our  personnel  standards  were  extremely 
high.  We  wanted  people  who  had  actually 
done  things — officers  and  airmen  who  had  a 
record  of  achlevemtnt  in  some  particular 
field.  Moreover,  we  needed  people  who  were 
not  afraid  of  unconvtntional  and  unorthodox 
approaches  to  engineering  and  management 
problems. 

The  man  who  forged  America's  mili- 
tary spacepower  began  with  a  10- 
member  team  of  technical  and  man- 
agerial revolutionijts,  and  built  a  nation- 
wide force  of  aerospace  evolutionists. 
His  accent-on-people  credo  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  man  in  manage- 
ment, and  stressed  team  spirit  as  the  en- 
ergizer  and  sustalner  of  research  and 
development. 

Whether  you  agfee  that  the  times  pro- 
duce the  man,  or  argue  that  history  is 
the  result  of  men's  actions  upon  their  en- 
vironment, there  ia  little  doubt  that  Gen- 
eral Schriever  will  be  remembered  for 
three  things:  the  faith  he  fostered  in 
people,  the  motivation  he  supplied  by 
personal  example,  and  the  defense  sys- 
tems his  leadership  produced  against  the 
odds  of  time,  technology,  and  unbelief. 

The  Atlas  was  only  a  blueprint  and 
sputnik  had  not  yet  signaled  the  advent 
of  the  space  age  when  General  Schriever 
dubbed  ballistic  missiles  "springboards  to 
space."  Unmanned  .satellites  were  still 
an  uncertain  novelty  when  General 
Schriever  predicted  that  men  would  pilot 
the  spacecraft  of  the  future. 

In  a  time  of  tachnological  triumphs, 
General  Schriever  saw  the  future  as  the 
consequence  of  faith  in  the  E>otentials  of 
people.  He  recognized  that  science' and 
technology  hold  txo  salvation  for  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  humanity  without  the 
personal  and  professional  dedication  of 
individuals  committed  to  the  resolution 
of  fears  and  the  realization  of  hopes. 
He  sensed  strongly  that  missiles  on  guard 
and  satellites  in  orbit  would  become 
meaningless  monuments  if  the  causes  of 
peace  and  progress  were  not  served  to 
human  purpose. 

A  half-dozen  years  ago  General 
Schriever  said : 

You  cannot  build  creative  ability  into  a 
machine;  you, cannot  design  a  circuit  to  take 
the  place  of  courafe;  and  you  cannot  en- 
close dedication  to  freedom  In  a  magic  black 
box. 

We  live  in  the  ages  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. But  General  "Ben"  Schriever, 
for  all  his  service  to  the  creation  and  per- 
petuation of  those  passports  to  progress, 
would  not  be  a  man  for  the  ages  if  he  htid 
allowed  the  glamour  of  electronics  or  the 
grandeur  of  hardware  to  overshadow  the 
skills,  the  talents,  and  the  dedication  of 
thousands  of  individuals  who — collec- 
tively— gave  shape  and  significance  to 
the  products  of  tlieir  efforts. 


In  one  of  the  last  articles  he  wrote  as 
Commander  of  the  Air  Force  System,-; 
Command,  General  Schriever  said: 

We  have  reached  a  decisive  point  In  time 
and  space. 

Indeed  we  have.  The  confidence  he 
held  in  people  and  in  their  capacity  to 
do  the  job  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
assurance  he  has  expressed  in  the  cen- 
tral role  men  are  to  play  in  the  explora- 
tion and  use  of  space  remains  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

General  Schriever  Is  retiring;  but  we 
are  not.  The  finest  tribute  we  in  the 
Government  can  pay  to  his  untiring  ef- 
forts will  be  a  continued,  unrelentinc 
dedication  to  the  purposes  of  peace  and 
progress  through  faithfulness  to  the  peo- 
ple who  make  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives  possible. 

Since  the  poet  Virgil  first  sang  of 
"ai-ms  and  the  man  '  the  two  have  re-  ' 
mained  inseparable.  The  credibility  of 
our  national  defense  is  no  greater  than 
the  capability  of  the  people  who  are  the 
.source  and  strength  of  that  defense. 
Theirs  is  a  public  trust  of  the  highest 
order.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever  iias 
fulfilled  that  responsibility  in  exemplary 
fashion  during  his  long  and  honored 
service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


THE  OMBUDSMAN  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  our  Nation  is  an  article 
entitled  "Ombudsman  Proposal  Gair.s 
Interest."  written  by  Dana  BuUen.  out- 
lining a  speech  made  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  meeting  in  Mon- 
treal. Canada,  by  Assistant  Counsel 
Benny  L.  Kass,  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practices.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)   Star. 

Aug.   19.   19661 

Ombudsman  Proposal  Gains  iNXEREsr 

(By  Dana  BuUen) 

Gradually  Joining  "skoal"  and  "smorg  s- 
bord  '  in  the  American  vocabulary  Is  a  th;rii 
Swedish  word,  •'ombudsman."  Some  da;,  :t 
may  be  as  well  known  as  the  two  others  ..re 
now. 

The  ombudsman  is  the  title  of  the  Swedish 
official  whose  Job  is  to  press  the  ordin.iry 
citizen's  gripes  against  government  He 
doesn't  believe  that  you  can't  fight  city  h.\.\\ 

Armed  with  the  authority  of  the  leglslat;'  e 
branch  of  the  Swedish  government,  the 
ombudsman  has  a  carte  blanche  to  raise  c:ii:; 
with  bureaucrats,  chop  through  red  tape  :i:;d 
generally  get  things  done. 

Literally,  the  word  means  simply  "one  wh  i 
represents  someone."  Sweden  has  had  an 
ombudsman  since  1809.  A  handful  of  oiiier 
cotintrles  now  have  similar  officers. 

The  interesting  thing,  -hough,  is  th.i". 
serious  thought  now  Is  being  given  to  setting 
v.p  the  samo  system  in  this  country. 

Bills  to  create  American  ombudsmen  are 
before  legislatures  in  California.  Connecticut. 
Illinois  and  Rhode  Island.  Similar  mo.es 
have  been  promised  In  Missouri  and  Nebrrifkn 
as  well.  In  Congress,  proposals  for  a  '  u\ 
ombudsman"  and  a  complaint-handling 
agency  to  aid  congressmen  are  in  the  hopper 


A  model  ombudsman  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  •will  be  introduced  soon. 

Outlining  the  developments  In  a  speech  at 
the  American  Bar  Association  meeting  In 
Montreal  la«t  week,  a  Senate  aide  claimed 
that  the  average  Individual  presently  has 
Uttle  recourse  against  actions  of  government. 
"There  is  today  a  great  cleavage  between 
the  so-called  common  man  and  his  govern- 
ment." said  Benny  L.  Kass.  assistant  counsel 
fjr  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  administra- 
tive practices.  '"We  must  create  the  machin- 
ery to  help  the  citizen  fight  his  city  hall." 
Kass  suggested  that  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  legal  developments  of  the  next 
half -century  will  be  the  creation  of  offices 
at  all  levels  of  government  to  help  the  or- 
dinary citizen  "ventilate  his  complaints 
as.iinst  maladministration  or  improper  .id- 
ministratlve  procedure." 

Such  claims  already  run  the  gamut  from 
slow  trash  collection  to  police  brutality. 
And  the  latter  claim,  founded  or  unfounded, 
has  played  a  part  in  the  unrest  that  has 
threatened  law  and  order  In  American  cities 
recently. 

A  credible  method  of  swiftly  checking  s-.ich 
claims  might  do  much  to  drain  off  tensions 
that  lead  to  riots.  Equally  as  important  as 
pressing  legitimate  claims  against  govern- 
ment Is  the  ombudsman's  role  in  clearing 
government  agencies  of  false  charges. 

"The  ombudsman,"  said  Sen.  Edwabd  V. 
Long.  D,-Mo.,  at  Senate  hearings  In  March 
on  Sweden's  system,  "not  only  finds  faults 
and  corrects  wrongs:  he  also  "absolves  civil 
servants  and  government  agencies  from 
wrongful  charges  and  unfair  accusations  of 
guilt." 

The  net  result,  said  Long,  chairman  of  the 
.Administrative  Practices  subcommittee.  Is  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  increased  confidence 
and  respect  for  government. 

Creation  of  some  type  of  ombudsman  sys- 
tem. If  it  does  come  about,  will  not  be  easy. 
"Hiere  are  a  number  of  vested  interests  at 
stake. 

"There  Is  concern,  and  rightfully  so.  that 
an  ombudsman  would  usurp  some  of  the 
historic  and  legitimate  functions  of  a  Con- 
gressman— the  handling  of  constituent 
erievances  and  complaints,"  Kass  told  the 
lawyers  In  Montreal. 

Add  to  this  the  feeling  of  judges  that 
courts  provide  adequate  remedies  for  official 
mii-conduct  plus  the  uneasiness  of  civil  serv- 
ants at  the  prospect  of  a  new  inspector  gen- 
eral and  the  obstacles  facing  any  ombuds- 
man system  become  apparent. 

One  casualty  of  the  congressional  fears  al- 
ready may  be  the  bill.  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Hen-rt  S.  RErss.  D.-Wis.,  to  set  up  a  new 
agency  like  the*  legislative  reference  service 
now  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to  service  con- 
stituents' complaints  to  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators. 

Although  such  complaints,  which  some  es- 
timate account  for  75  percent  of  a  congress- 
man's staff  time,  burden  Capitol  Hill  of- 
fices, they  also  give  the  legislator  a  concrete 
way  of  demonstrating  to  the  folks  back  home 
that  he  Is  protecting  their  Interests  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Reuss  suggestion  reportedly  was  shot 
down  three  weeks  ago  in  a  report  by  a  Joint 
Senate-House  committee  on  congressional  or- 
ganization, which  reportedly  said  that  "case 
work  (the  name  given  complaint  servicing)  is 
a  proper  function  of  the  individual  member 
of  Congress  and  should  not  be  delegated  to 
an  administrative  body." 

Such  setbacks,  however,  do  not  mean  that 
the  ombudsman  idea,  or  some  form  of  it.  will 
act  eventually  be  adopted. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  which 
in,s;ste  that  neither  the  democratic  process 
nor  the  law  is  adequate  to  deal  with  griev- 
ances of  the  citizen  against  his  government 
or  Its  agencies,"  a,  Canadian  speaker  warned 
t-nited  States  lawyers  in  Montreal  last  week 
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And  with  government  growing  steadily,  and 
its  impact  on  Individuals  spreading,  the  need 
can  only  mcrease  for  effective  ways  of  han- 
dling cltlaen's  real  or  Imagined  gripes  about 
government. 


IT  IS  HIGH  TIME  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION MADE  POSSIBLE  THE  RE- 
VIVAL OP  GOLD  MINING 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
1849.  gold  was  found  at  Sutter's  Mill  in 
California  and  the  great  gold  rush  roared 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast,  bring- 
ing with  It  the  development  of  the  West 
and  the  lands  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  Nearly  10  years  later 
another  great  strike  at  Pike's  Peak  in 
Colorado  brought  sudden  wealth  to  some, 
a  way  of  hfe  to  many  and  made  its,  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  of  America. 

Alaska  was  the  locale  of  the  next  great 
gold  rush  in  1880.  It  led  to  the  founding 
of  Juneau,  now  the  State  capital.  As 
in  the  thousands  of  other  wildeme.ss 
spaces  of  the  West  where  gold  was  found, 
the  gold  miners  were  the  vanguard  of 
civilization  and  unprecedented  develop- 
ment of-rich  resources.  The  discovery  of 
gold  meant,  in  large  part,  the  discovery 
and  the  winning  of  the  West  and  the 
opening  of  the  continent  to  incomparable 
opportunities  for  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  power. 

In  the  19th  centurj-  and  the  early  years 
of  the  20th.  gold  was  more  than  a  cold 
metal,  more  thaii  the  standard  for  value 
of  curreiicy.  It  was  a  romantic  s>-mbol 
of  great  wealth  and  of  high  adventure  In 
tl-.e  land  of  the  American  West. 

For  many  years,  gold  did  bring  wealth 
as  well  as  a  colorful  livelihood  to  the 
fortunate  miners  who  discovered  it, 
recognized  what  they  had  discovered  and 
sold  it.  In  years  past  the  gold  mines  of 
Alaska.  Arizona.  California,  Colorado. 
South  Dakota  and  the  other  States  where 
gold  was  found,  produced  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  their  discoverers.  In  1940,  the 
mining  and  sale  of  gold  poured  more 
than  SI70  million  into  the  economy  of  the 
Nation.  That  was  the  greatest  and  most 
profitable  year  of  all  for  the  gold  mining 
industry  in  America,  but  it  was  the  last 
year  gold  mining  was  a  business  from 
which  one  could  reasonably  expect  to 
make  a  living  at  all,  let  alone  a  fortujie. 
Since  the  peak  year  in  1940  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  gold  and  gold  mines  has 
suffered  a  sad  change.  No  longer  re- 
garded as  the  way  to  become  rich  and 
prosperous,  gold  mining  has  fallen  to  a 
low  point  in  our  history  in  terms  of  gold 
mined  and  its  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  neither  popular  nor  reasonable  to 
think  in  terms  of  making  money  mining 
gold.  Vei-y  few  gold  mines  are  open  at 
all  and  the  number  of  people  who  make 
a  hving  at  this  once  proud  occupation 
has  declined  tragically. 

The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
mystical  and  unchanging  opinion  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  price  of 
gold  must  be  forever  maintahied  at  a 
price  set  by  Executive  i3at  in  1934 — $35 
an  ounce.  Wliile  this  price  has.  by  con- 
trol of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment remained  the  same,  the  cost  of 
everything  required  to  produce  gold- 


wages  of  miners,  machinery,  transpor- 
tation, taxes,  power,  and  all  the  other 
supplies  and  commodities  essential  to  a 
mining  operation  has  steadily  increased. 
Indeed,  it  is  eitimated  these  costs  have 
risen  in  the  rtagnitude  of  125  percent 
on  the  consiun?rs  price  iiidex  since  the 
good  year  of  1»40. 

In  addition  to  the  squeeze  on  the  in- 
dustiy  of  an  lanrealisticaily  low  price 
combined  -ft-ith  higher  costs  of  produc- 
ing the  gold,  the  gold  miners  suffered 
from  the  unjuetly  discrimnatoiT  action 
taken  against  them  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  in  1942,  during  World  War 
II.  That  agency,  ill  advised  and  mis- 
takenly, issued  an  incredible  order  clos- 
ing the  gold  mines  of  America  on  the 
premise  gold  miners  would  leave  the  gold 
mines  to  woFk  in  essential  copper  mines 
or  in  the  mines  producing  strategic  min- 
erals. This  was  an  action  taken  by  no 
other  counti-y  at  war  and  against  no 
other  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  miners  did  not,  of  course,  go  to  work 
in  other  mines,  but  the  closure  of  the 
gold  mines  during  the  war  has  made  it 
impossible  for  most  of  them  to  reopen. 
Costs  of  reopening  the  mines,  most  of 
which  have  long  since  fallen  into  disre- 
pair and  decay,  have  made  it  prohibitive 
for  the  gold  mines  to  work  again. 

Having  sought  and  been  denied,  relief 
in  the  courts  in  the  Central  Eureka  case 
in  1958.  the  gold  miners  have  come  to 
Congress  repeatedly  seeking  redress  of 
their  grievanoes.  Repeatedly  legisla- 
tion— good  legislation — has  been  intro- 
duced, hearings  have  been  held  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  executive  branch  has 
been  implored  in  an  effort  to  obtain  for 
the  gold  miners  some  measure  of  justice. 
And  just  as  repeatedly  these  efforts  have 
failed  and  failed  again  because  of  the 
peculiar  attitudt  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, meekly  followed  by  the  Interior 
Department,  that  any  aid  to  gold  miners 
wotild  somehow  be  conceived  as  an  ef- 
fort to  change  the  price  of  gold,  thereby 
producing  an  international  financial 
panic. 

The  hysterical  resistance  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  help  for  the  gold  miners 
has  even  reached  the  stage  at  which 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  cau- 
tioned that  mere  discussion  of  legisla- 
tion in  aid  of  gold  mining  would  result  in 
terrible  dislocation  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  bringing  about  eco- 
nomic chaos  aD  over  the  world.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress a  bill  Introduced  to  compensate 
gold  miners  for  differences  in  costs  of 
production  In  1*40  and  current  costs  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  no  financial 
panic  whatever  ensued.  The  fears  and 
threats  of  the  Treasury  Department  were 
completely  unfounded. 

However,  the  opposition  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  ha«  been  so  powerful  that 
it  has  not  been  deemed  possible  to  enact 
the  bill  reported. 

It  Ls  my  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case 
with  the  bill  I  am  pleased  to  report  to- 
day. S.  1377,  which  I  introduced  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  this  Congress  with 
Senators  Baktlitt.  Bible.  Kxjchel.  Mc- 
Gee,  McGovirn.  Metcalf,  and  Mundt. 
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This  Is  the  same  bill  as  S.  2125  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Its  purpose  Is  simple — to  make 
gold  mining  once  again  an  Industry  in 
which  a  profit  can  be  made  and  restore 
the  great  Industry  to  the  place  It  once 
held  as  a  proud  and  productive  part  of 
the  American  economy. 

In  reporting  this  biU  today,  I  feel  more 
optimistic  than  before  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  finally 
wakened  to  the  Importance  of  the  Nation 
of  mining  gold  and  may  be  persuaded  to 
cooperate,  at  long  last,  on  achieving 
mesiaures  to  revitalize  the  industry. 

While  the  signs  of  changing  attitudes 
In  the  executive  branch  are  not  now 
strong  enough  to  indicate  a  real  gold 
strike  and  fortune  for  the  gold  miners, 
actions  have  been  taken  in  recent  months 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
show  a  belated  but  agreeable  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  basic  fact  that  gold  mining  is 
important  to  the  United  States.  It  would 
seem  that  the  well  publicized  losses  of 
gold  our  country  has  sustained  over  the 
last  years  would  have  long  ago  jolted  our 
IX)llc3nnakers  of  the  Government  into 
action  to  achieve  greater  production.  It 
can  certainly  be  no  secret  to  the  inter- 
national bankers,  supposedly  panicked  by 
any  aid  to  American  gold  miners,  that 
American  supplies  of  gold  for  monetary 
exchange  have  been  falling  and  it  can 
also  be  no  secret  to  bankers  or  to  the 
Treasury  Department  that  gold  must  be 
mined  If  It  Is  to  be  available  for  mone- 
tary, as  well  as  all  other  purposes. 
Therefore,  It  would  seem  to  be  elementary 
logic  that  gold  miners  should  be  encour- 
aged to  mine  gold. 

Finally,  it  seems  some  brave  souls  ui 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  got- 
ten the  message  that  something  should 
be  done  to  encourage  gold  mining.  A 
press  release  from  the  Department  on 
August  10  armounced  the  glad  tidings  of 
an  important  new  find  of  gold  by  the 
Geological  Survey  at  Cortez.  Nev.  The 
Department  announced  with  great  ex- 
citement that  a  mineralized  area  con- 
taining potentially  significant  amounts 
of  gold  and  other  heavy  metals  had  been 
located  by  application  of  modern-day 
methods  of  prospecting  developed  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  New  procedures  of 
geochemlcal  exploration  had  been  ap- 
plied under  a  recently  accelerated  search 
for  heavy  metals  the  Survey  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  have  been  authorized  to 
undertake. 

Pointing  out  that  the  heavy  metals,  in- 
cluding gold,  silver,  platinum,  mercury, 
bismuth,  antimony,  tantalum  and  tin 
"are  in  short  supply,  and  are  being  con- 
sumed at  a  rate  far  exceeding  domestic 
production,"  Director  William  T.  Pecora 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Dr.  Walter 
Hlbbard,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
announced  for  publication  the  new  de- 
parture of  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior in  emphasizing  use  of  recently  dis- 
covered techniques  in  geological  and 
metallurgical  science  to  develop,  in  coop- 
eration with  industry  and  universities, 
new  domestic  sources  of  supplies  of  heavy 
metals  to  meet  deficiencies. 

Emphasizing  the  Importance  of  estab- 
lishing the  location  of  new  domestic 
sources  of  heavy  metals  to  augment  de- 


ficient known  reserves,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  J.  Cordell  Moore  has 
called  attention  to  the  rate  at  which  con- 
sumption is  outpacing  production  of 
platinum  metals  and  mercury,  to  say 
nothing  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  case 
of  gold  and  silver  the  rate  of  deficiency 
is  3  to  1  for  commercial  and  artistic 
purposes  alone,  not  taking  account  of 
supplies  needed  iof  monetarj'  reserves. 

In  addition  to  the  new  program  of  con- 
centrated exploration  for  valuable  min- 
erals, including  gold,  the  Department  has 
undertaken  an  imaginative  program  of 
marine  exploration  which  promises  yet 
greater  finds  of  mineral  riches  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  6R  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
In  fact,  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  are  operating  a  small 
fieet  of  three  specially  equipped  vessels 
designed  to  explore  for  gold,  silver, 
platinum  and  other  treasures.  The  three 
vessels,  Virginia  City,  Grass  Valley,  and 
Cripple  Creek  are  now  at  work  off  the 
shore  of  Alaska,  using  highly  sophisti- 
cated detection  equipment  to  scan  the 
sea  bottom  for  minerals. 

These  new  methods  of  locating  hidden 
treasure  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  are 
welcome  developments  to  an  industry 
long  starved  for  tome  sign  of  interest  in 
mining,  especially  gold  mining,  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Those  interested 
in  progress  of  the  mining  industry  and 
revitalizatlon  of  the  gold  mining  indus- 
try, in  particular,  are  looking  forward 
to  obtaining  mon?  information  about  the 
progress  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Geological  Survey  are  making  in  showing 
the  way  to  locutions  where  profitable 
claims  may  be  st»ked. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  exploration  and  discovery  are  not 
enough,  alone,  tt>  bring  good  times  back 
to  the  gold  miners.  Until  gold,  having 
been  discovered,  can  be  profitably  mined, 
these  needed  treasures  will  lie  dormant 
and  unused  In  the  earth  and  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

That  is  why  we  must  enact  legislation 
to  make  it  profitable  for  the  gold  miners 
to  bring  the  rich  ores  to  the  surface  and 
make  them  ready  for  use — either  as  back- 
ing for  our  currency  or  for  commerical 
purposes.  It  remains  my  conviction  this 
can  best  be  done  by  the  method  proposed 
In  S.  1377,  the  bill  now  ready  for  action 
by  the  Senate.  This  measure  to  com- 
pensate gold  mkiers  for  the  differences 
between  today's  costs  of  production  and 
those  of  the  last  profitable  year  for  the 
industry  will  provide  the  impetus  neces- 
sary to  make  the  new  progranf  of  scien- 
tific exploration  worthwhile.  It  is  use- 
less to  find  promising  sources  of  precious 
minerals  unless  they  can  be  mined,  pro- 
cessed and  put  to  good  use. 

Thus,  it  is  my  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
spond and  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  stimulus  needed  to  make  the 
exploration  program  a  real  success  by 
enacting  S.  ISTTJ 


ARE  EXPORIB  TO  THE  COMMU- 
NISTS KILLING  AMEilICAN  BOYS? 
Mr.  MUNDT..  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ingly and  understandably,  angry  pro- 
tests are  roUinf  into  Washington  from 
the  parents  of  Amedcan  ser\icemen  and 


others  over  present  governmental  poli- 
cies which  permit— If  in  fact  they  do  not 
encourage — the  exportation  of  American 
products  to  Communist  countries  which 
in  turn  are  supplying  the  bulk  of  all  mili- 
tary suppUes  being  utilized  in  killing 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  we  should  promptly  and  com- 
pletely cut  off  all  exports  of  supplies  to 
Communist  countries  so  long  as  the  war 
continues  and  so  long  as  the  Communist 
countries  continue  to  provide  the  stra- 
tegic supplies  and  military  equipment 
which  contribute  to  our  mounting  casual- 
ty lists  in  Vietnam.  To  me,  it  is  un- 
thinkable and  unspeakable  shortsighted- 
ness on  the  part  of  this  administration 
to  permit  American  corporations  to  sell 
to  an  active  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

I  was  gratified,  therefore,  to  read  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  August 
15  an  editorial  emphatically  supporting 
my  position.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  published  in  that  im- 
poi-tant  Missouri  newspaper,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Aug 
15,  1966) 
No  amount  of  tortured  reasoning  can  justi- 
fy this  nations  export  of  strategic  materials 
and  data  to  Communist  bloc  countries  en- 
gaged In  furnishing  war  supplies  to  the  en- 
emy in  North  Vietnam. 

Nor  can  any  feat  of  mental  gymnastics 
make  palatable  the  U.S.  goverrunent-financed 
shipment  of  $70,869,000  in  American  prod- 
ucts over  a  14-month  period  to  Commuiu.n 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  beneficiaries — Hungary,  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia — are  reliably  believed  to  have  fur- 
nished substantial  help  to  the  VC.  although 
the  facts  about  assistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam by  Red  nations  of  Europe  are  classi- 
fied secret  and  withheld  from  the  public. 

Poland  has  received  large  loans  from  Amer- 
ica, some  still  outstanding,  and  Polish  ship.^ 
are  among  the  chief  carriers  of  war  materi;ils 
to  North  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  criminally  indefensible  if  we 
profited  monetarily  from  dealings  with  the 
enemy  and  the  net  result  Is  loss  of  Americnii 
lives  in  battle. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  August  17  issue 
Of  the  highly  respected  Wall  Street 
Journal  makes  a  related  point  on  the  fail- 
ure of  this  administration  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  cruel  and  savaL-e 
war  which  should  require  an  adjustment 
of  public  policies  to  the  conflict  condi- 
tions In  which  we  are  involved.  The  edi- 
torial deplores  the  sharp  rise  in  Federal 
civilian  employment  and  bureaucratic 
payrolls  at  a  time  when  war-stimulated 
inflationary  trends  have  put  intere.'^t 
rates  at  a  40 -year  high.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  17.  1966] 

In  the  face  of  the  Administration's  ex- 
pressed devotion  to  economy  .  .  .  how  do 
you  explain  the  recent  sharp  Increases  in 
Federal  civilian  agency  pajrrolls? 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  figure  out  how  some 
Federal  agencies  can  defend  the  growth  in 
their  payrolls  over  the  past  10  years.  Why 
has  the  Agriculture  Department  had  to  in- 


crease its  employes  from  about  85.000  In  1955 
•0  the  more  than  118,000  It  has  now? 

A  similar  swelling  has  occurred  In 
HEW.  now  with  more  than  99.000  employes* 
AS  compared  with  40,000  In  1955.  In  ite 
mostly  unsuccessful  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
ihe  malls,  the  Post  OfBce  Department  payroll 
In  the  same  period,  has  grown  from  511  000 
to  almost  674,000.  What  has  happened'  on 
the  labor  front  to  cause  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's growth  in  personnel  from  5  000  in 
1955  to  almost  10.000  today? 

This  kind  of  bureaucratic  excess  would  be 
bad  enough  at  any  time.  It  is  Inexcusable 
at  a  time  when,  as  the  Administration  must 
be  aware,  there's  a  war  on. 
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FREEDOM    OF    INFORMATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 
on  July  4,  1966,  President  Lyndon  John- 
son signed  into  law  S.  1160,  the  freedom 
of  information  law.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  it  will  not  be- 
come effective  until  next  July  4 

Clark  Mollenlioff,  National  Sigma  Del- 
ta Chi  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee chairman,  has  written  an  article 
on  this  new  law  in  the  August  1966,  issue 
of  the  Quill  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Feder.,l  POI  Hw  :  Meaningful  If  .  .  . 
(By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  National  SDX  Free- 
dom of  Information  Committee  Chairman ) 

No  law  is  any  better  th.m  It  is  adminis- 
tered. It  would  be  wen  for  the  press  to  keep 
this  in  mind  now  that  the  federal  informa- 
tion legislation  ( S.  1160)  has  been  p.issed  bv 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  President  John- 
son. We  have  had  the  example  of  5  U  S  C 
22  (the  housekeeping  statute)  that  for  years 
was  twisted  from  its  intended  purpose"as  a 
records  custoday  statute  into  an  authoriiv 
.or  withholding  information. 

The  new  federal  records  law  will  be  mean- 
ingful if  It  is  understood  bv  the  press  .nd 
the  public  and  Is  tised  .is  a  dertce  to  force 
government  agencies  to  produce  documents 
It  win  be  meanlngless.lf  it  is  not  used  or  if 
political  appointees  or  career  bureaucrats  are 
permitted  to  twist  its  nine  exemptions  into 
an  unintended  authority  to  withhold  The 
exemptions  set  forth  in  the  law  include  mili- 
tary secrets  and  other  Information  affecting 
the  national  security;  confidential  trade 
industrial  and  technical  data:  personnel  and 
medical  records  of  federal  employes;  reports 
of  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
.ind  correspondence  between  federal  ofBclals 
Which  would  not  ordinarily  be  available  to  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  litigation  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

To  be  realistic,  we  must  accept  that  a 
Change  in  the  law  does  not  change  the  at- 
titudes Of  those  bureaucrats  who  have  tried 
to  claim  personal  proprietary  interests  over 
aocuments  in  their  custody.     Neither  will  It 

aange  the  tendency  of  bureaucrats  and 
Po.Uical  appointees  to  try  to  impose  secre- 
cy and  to  avoid  disclosure  of  corruption  or 
mismanagement. 

The  nine  exemptions  are  generally  reason- 
aoie  and  necessary  if  properly  Interpreted  in 
lae  narrowest  sense,  but  can  be  a  problem 
;:  interpreted  broadly.  Even  as  the  legls- 
'.ho^'^.v,'^  becoming  law,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
•nat  there  will  be  periodic  efforte  by  agency 
tZ^'^t  """^  administrators  to  give  the  nine 
exemptions  the  worst  interpretation  posaible 


and  convert  them  into  broad  umbrellas  for 
secrecy. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Congress,  the  public 

^^..v.  ^  P""^^  ^°  "^^^  ^^'^  interp.'ctatlons 
with  immediate  challenges  to  keep  the  with- 
holding within  the  bounds  Intended  by 
Congress.  It  will  be  up  to  editorial  writer's 
and  reporters  to  create  the  kind  of  fuss  that 
will  make  the  political  appointees  and 
bureaucrats  wary  of  tampering  with  this 
legislation. 

This  is  the  caution  I  am  sure  would  be 
voiced  today  by  such  men  as  the  late  Dr. 
Harold  L.  Cross,  who  served  for  vear<;  as 
counsel  for  the  American  Society  o"f  News- 
paper   Editors,    and    Dr.    Jacob    Scher     the 

i^J'^v"!""'"^''^*  '^'^°  ^"^■^'^  ''-^  a  professor 
at  Northwestern  University  and  for  a  time 
as  a  special  counsel  for  the  M^ss  Gavern- 
ment  Operations  Committee.  H.irold  C-o's 
and  Jake  Scher  did  a  great  deal  of  the  spade 
work    rese^.rch    that   formed    a    background 

w^  L  ^^'"^'"'^  """'^  °f  Representative 
John  Moss  ,Dem.,  Cal.)  the  lat«  Senator 
Thom;.s  Hennlngs  (Dem..  Mo.)  and  Senator 
rrTe"^  ^^.'"'  '^^'^  ■  ^°'  °"  amendment  of 
of  S  neo  ""^  ""  *^^  '"°'"^  '■"^^"'^  passage 
I  stress  the  need  for  challenges  to  bad  In- 

th^ri''^"'^!'  °^  ^^^  "'**■  '^gl^l-itlon  because 
there  has  been  too  little  challenge  and  too 
mt.e  concern  for  some  other  Information 
problems  m  recent  years.  There  has  been 
r.n  ^^  ■'^  ^"^"^'""'"g  Challenge  to  the  De- 
fense Department  for  the  continuation  of 
the  order  of  October,  1962,  that  requires  all 
civilian  and  military  personnel  to  report  a 
contacts  With  reporters  to  the  Pentagon 
press  office.  This  represents  an  effort  to 
discourage  and  coerce  the  dl.ssenters  As- 
sist.int  Secretary  of  Defence  Arthur  Sylvester 

c^u^e  n^  n"'"  ?  IT-'*'^  '''''  "^'^^  «"^  "be- 
cause of  press  lethargy  that  might  as  well 

rJ^l'tfT'^?'  '"'''  °^^"-  l'  ^°"ld  be 
fJtl  ,  ,  "'""^''  P''^^^"'  lethargy  on  the  in- 
terpretations  of  S,    1160   shou!d   permit   the 

bend' U  7nf  "^  'J"''"  ^  180-degree  turn  and 
bend  it  into  a  federal  withholding  law  lu- 
stead  Of  a  public  information  law.  Remem- 
ber t  has  h.ippened  before;  on  5  U  S  C  22 
and  it  can  happen  again,  •-  ■  ■   ■    -"■ 
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MAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr 
President,  a  great  many  people  all  over 
the  United  States  have  been  experiencing 
increasing  difficulties  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate mail  service  to  their  re.<;idencc 
farm  or  place  of  business. 

The  citizens  of  North  Dakota  have 
been  no  exception.  Regulations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  rural  residents  in  sparsely- 
settled  areas  to  obtain  extensions  of  rura'l 
routesjto  pi-ovide  badly  needed  mall  serv- 
ice. 

These  difficulties  are  also  common  In 
our  cities.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Herschel  Lashkow- 
itz,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Fargo.  N  Dak 
together  with  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Fargo  City  Commission  protesting 
the  policies  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment which  make  it  impossible  for  resi- 
dents in  new  areas  of  our  cities  to  re- 
ceive the  door  to  door  mail  delivery 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Mayor  Lashkowitz  and  the  Fargo  City 
Commission  and  I  ask  that  this  letter 
and  resolution  be  included  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CfTY  or  Parco,  N.  D.^k., 
„         ..  August  25,  1966. 

Hon.  Milton  R   Young. 

U.S.  Senator,  state  of  North  Dakota.  Scna'e 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Senator  Todng:  You  will  please  find 
enclosed  certified  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  City  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Fargo  at  its  Regular  Meeting  of 
August  23,  1966. 

I  believe  the  Resolution  speaks  for  itself 
However.  I  want  to  add  mv  emphatic  per- 
sonal endorsement  to  the  contents 

The  Postal  Serrlcc  of  our  great  nation  is 
designed  to  serve  all  people  without  dLs- 
crlmination  and,  certainly,  without  difficulty 
and  If  the  present  policy  of  curb-side  deUvery 
is  continued,  we  will  be  discriminating  per- 
haps iniHdvertently,  against  the  handicapped 
the  elderly  and  the  shut-in. 
Respectfully. 

HaiscHEi.  LASHKOwrrz 
Mayor  and  President.  Board  of  City  Com- 
inissioners. 

City  of  Parco,  N.  Dak.,  Resoltoon  Reqcest- 

INQ    RECONSroER,»TION    OF    STREET    MAILBOXES 

i.'^  Residentlal  Areas 

President  Lashkowitz  urged  that  the  Board 
adopt  a  Resolution,  as  follows. 

Commissioner  Johnson  offered  the  follow- 
ing Resolution  and  moved  its  adoption- 

"Whereas  the  Board  of  City  Commission- 
ers of  the  City  Of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  has 
considered  the  use  of  curb-side  mailboxes  m 
the  residential  areas,  as  proposed  bv  the 
United  States  Postal  Department;  and  ' 

"Whereas  it  wat  unanimously  agreed  bv 
this  Board  that  »uch  curb-side  mailboxes 
would  det.-act  from  the  aesthetic  qualities  of 
the  residential  neighborhoods:  and 

"Whereas  curb-side  placement  of  mailboxes 
would  cause  a  hardship  to  the  elderly  the 
handicapped  and  the  shut-in  people  m  the 
residential  areas;  aiid 

"Whereas  such  kxation  of  the  mailboxes 
would  present  a  wery  real  and  serious  ob- 
stacle to  street  s»ow  removal  and  in  all 
probability,  result  in  damage  both  to  the 
mailboxes  and  to  anow  removal  equipment- 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

■■  Resolved  That  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners Of  the  City  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
joins  with  the  North  Dakota  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities in  urging  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  reconsider  its  proposal  for  ^he  in- 
stallation of  curb-^de  mailboxes  in  the  resi- 
dential areas;   and  further, 

■Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Congressional 
Delegation  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  Postmaster  of  the 
City  of  Fargo,  and  the  North  Dakota  League 
of  Municipalities." 

Second  by  Oakey.    On  the  vote  being  taken 
on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Reso- 
lution    Commissioners     Markev,     Johnson 
Korsmo,  Oaxey  and  Lashkowitz  all  voted  aye' 
No   Commissioner  being  absent  and   none 
voting  nay.  the  President  declared  the  Reso- 
lution to  have  been  duly  passed  and  adopted. 
Herschel  Lashkowitz 
Mayor   and    President.   Board    of   City 
Cormnissionens. 

Certificate  of  Citt  AvDrroR 
State  of  Nortli  Dakota, 
County  of  Ca^,  ss. 

I.  P.  R.  Fahrlander.  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  am  the  duly  appointed,  qualified  and  act- 
ing City  Auditor  of  the  City  of  Pargo.  North 
Dakota:  and 

That  the  foregoing  is  a  full,  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  a  fleaDluUon  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
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Fargo  at  the  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board 
heM  on  Tuewlay.  August  33.  1986;  and 

That  such  Reaolutlon  la  now  a  part  of  the 
permanent  records  of  the  OUy  ot  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  as  such  records  are  filed  In  the  office 
of  the  City  Auditor. 

[SEALl  P.     R.     FAHiLANDER. 

City    Auditor,    City    o/    Fargo.    North 
Dakota. 


Ity  to  plan,  execute  and  maintain  capital 
projects,  and  the  commitment  of  funds,  tal- 
ent and  other  resoOrces  to  sustain  them. 

Also,  more  emphasis  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  word  "development"  and  less  on  the  word 
"banking."  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
slight  banking  valaes;  unlese  a  project  meets 
sound  technical  axid  economic  siandards,  It 
will  end  up  as  a  oet  drain  on  a  developing 
country's  economy,  not  a  net  contribution  to 
its  growth.  But  flindlng  is  in  a  sense  the 
lesser  part  of  the  task.  The  greater  part  is  to 
deal  with  the  capital  project  lu  its  broader 
setting,  and  to  takt  full  advanUige  of  the  op- 
portunities the  project  presents  for  Institu- 
tional changes— through  training,  tlu-ough 
policy  improvemeOts,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  competenae  In  operations  and  maln- 
tenance^so  that  a  particular  project  will 
make  a  maxlmuni  contribution  to  national 
development. 

Some  of  our  A.I»D.  people  in  the  field  feel 
so  strongly  about  tliis  point  that  they  have 


THE  QUAUTY  OP  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  quite  like- 
ly no  one  is  so  well  equipped  to  discourse 
on  the  quality  of  foreign  aid  progranis. 
their  strengths,  and  their  weaknesses  as 
David  E.  Bell,  the  former  Administraior 
of  the  Agency  for  Interna4ional  Devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Bell  has  written  for  the  July  issue 

of  Foreign  Affairs  an  excellent  article     ^^  ,„__.,  „ „..„  ,. -, 

emphasizing  the  direction  that  foreign     suggested  it  is  a  mistake  to  think -as  we  cus-      members  jind  one  from  the^JJni ted  Stales 
aid  should  take — toward  self-help  by  the      tomarilv  do— or  technical  assistance  ana  cap-       -"  *'■-  -.,,....1-,^   I,.   .^-.^       .af  n      mr.r. 

They 


First,  the  United  States  has  Increased  lu 
competence  for  dealing  with  the  broad 
questions  of  development  policy  In  ald- 
recelvlng  countries.  A.I.D.  Mission  Directors 
and  their  staffs  In  the  field  have  a  higher 
degree  of  understanding  and  sophistication 
With  the  support  they  can  call  on  from 
Washington,  they  are  able  to  deal  flexibly 
with  the  broad  range  of  development  lssu'--=, 
which  they  encounter.  None  of  us  Is  fully 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  our  work,  but 
there  Is  no  doubt  It  has  Increased  signifi- 
cantly over  the  last  several  years.  And  v.e 
see  evidence  of  a  parallel  Increase  In  the 
competence  of  the  ministries  and  agencies 
of  other  donor  governments,  such  as  Britain. 
Germany  and  Japan. 

Second,  in  Latin  America  an  interna tlor.,! 
organlzntion.  the  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP).  ha? 
been  established  for  the  Fpeclflc  purpose  rf 
reviewing  progress  under  the  Alliance.  Th:s 
Committee,  made  up  of  six  Latin  American 


underdeveloped  nations.  He  has  devel- 
oped, too,  the  importance  of  pluralism, 
both  of  public  and  private  efforts,  in  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  nations.  It 
Is  a  sharp  and  informative  article  by  a 
man  who  knows  his  subject,  and  knows  it 
well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bell's  article  entitled  "The  Quality  of 
Aid"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  QtTALiTT  of  Aid 
(By  David  E.BeU) 
We  still  have  much  to  do  to  adapt  otir 
arrangements  for  administering  foreign  aid 
to  the  fact  that  a  successful  aid  program 
must  be  a  process  of  partnership.  Foreign 
aid  Is  not  something  a  donor  does  for  or  fo  a 
recipient;  It  is  something  to  be  done  unth.  a 
recipient.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the  grow- 
ing emphasis  on  self-help  by  aid  recipients. 
There  Is  by  now  a  strong  consensus — al- 
though far  frcwn  complete  unanimity — that 
foreign  aid  m  all  Its  forms  will  produce 
maximum  results  only  Insofar  as  It  Is  related 
to  maximum  self-help.  This  Is  the  opinion 
of  leading  public  officials  and  development 
scholars  m  defvelopmg  countries  as  well  as  In 
advanced  countries. 

The  broad  concept  of  partnership  and  self- 
help  applies  to  techmcal  assistance  projects, 
m  which  the  purpose  Increasingly  Is  to  es- 
tablish effective  permanent  Institutions  In 
the  developing  countries.  Therefore  foreign 
techmcal  advice  and  traimng  are  made  avail- 
able only  if  those  receiving  aid  commit 
themselves  to  establish  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative and  legal  framework,  provide  neces- 
sary budget  funds,  make  available  appropri- 
ate trainees  and,  on  a  specified  timetable, 
take  over  full  management  and  support  of 
the  enterprise. 

As  for  technical  assistance,  we  need  to  up- 
grade substantially  the  quality  of  our  work. 
Aid  donors  and  recipients  need  Jointly  to  set 
blgber  standards  of  excellence  for  their  Joint 
work.  I  think  more  needs  to  be  demanded 
of  aid  recipients  by  way  of  serious  commit- 
ment, major  Improvements  In  policies ,  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  and  providing  per- 
sonnel. And  I  think  more  needs  to  be  de- 
manded of  aid  donors:  higher  quality  re- 
sources, applied  over  longer  periods,  with 
persistence.  Imagination  and  a  greater  sense 
Of  personal  involvement  and  pride  In  the 
outcome. 

The  concept  of  partnership  and  self-help 
applies  to  capital  projects  as  well.  Here,  too, 
there  la  Increasing  agreement  that  complet- 
ing a  physical  structure — a  factory,  a  dam, 
a  stretch  of  road — Is  not  enough.  What  Is 
needed  In  a  developing  country  Is  the  capac- 


Ital  assistance  as  separate  categories, 
suggest  that  the  abjective  invariably  should 
be  to  develop  institutional  capacity  in  the 
developing  country,  and  that  technical  and 
capital  aid  shoulC  be  related  in  whatever 
combination  is  netded  to  achieve  the  desired 
results.  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  accept  this 
Idea  wholly,  but  t  believe  it  Is  very  much 
worth  thinking  al^out  as  we  Uy  to  Improve 
the  process  of  aid  administration. 

In  recent  years  the  concept  of  partnership 
and  self-help  has  progressed  In  other  ways. 
Both  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  donors 
have  increasingly  expres-^ed  Interest  in  broad 
questions  of  devtfopment  policy  In  the  re- 
ceiving countrles-,-questions  such  as  whether 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  inflationary: 
whether  all  foreign-exchange  resources,  re- 
ceived both  from  exjjorts  and  from  foreign 
aid.  are  being  apillled  under  a  sensible  set  of 
priorities;  whether  educational  tax.  land  and 
other  reforms  that  may  be  needed  are  In  fact 
under  way.  And  aid  recipients  have  Increas- 
ingly recognized  the  propriety  of  such  an  in- 
terest by  the  donor  countries.  We  are  past 
the  stage  In  most  countries  where  an  interest 
In  matters  of  this  type  by  an  aid  donor  is 
considered  an  unwarranted  tnva.slon  of  the 
recipient's  independence.  What  Is  involved 
here  are  not  political  "strings"  but  elements 
of  a  partnership  based  on  the  shared  objec- 
tive of  achieving  the  most  rapid  possible 
progress  toward  k  self-sustaining  and  satis- 
factory   rate    of   economic    growth. 

This  partnership  relationship  Is  inherently 
delicate,  but  It  Is  strongly  founded  on  mu- 
tual Interest  and  self-respect.  The  aid  donor 
recognizes  that  the  recipient,  as  an  In- 
dependent country,  must  and  wUl  make  its 
own  decisions  o4  budget  and  fiscal  policy, 
foreign  exchange,  educational  priorities  and 
other  national  policies  affecting  develop- 
ment. And  the  aid  recipient  recognizes  that 
the  donor,  as  an  indepe  ident  country,  must 
and  will  decide  »hether  aid  requested  for  a 
given  project  of  purpose  will  in  fact  be 
likely  to  achieve  the  results  desired,  given 
the  policies  that  the  receiving  country  pro- 
poses to  follow.  We  in  the  United  States 
consider  that  16  is  entirely  up  to  an  aid 
recipient  what  development  policies  It  wishes 
to  adopt.  But  It  is  equally  up  to  us,  as 
an  aid  donor,  to  decide  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances pres«nted  in  a  country  will  per- 
mit external  assistance  to  yield  significant 
results. 

The  meeting  ground  between  these  In- 
terests of  recipients  and  donors  obviously 
should  be  a  broad  measure  of  agreement  on 
what  policies  in  fact  make  the  most  sense 
for  a  particular  Country  at  a  particular  time, 
and  it  is  In  this  area  that  there  have  been 
some  very  important  developments  In  re- 
cent years.  I  w<ould  mention  three,  not  m 
any  particular  order  of  Importance. 


reviews  the  situation  lu  each  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  at  least  once  a  year,  and  makes 
Judgments    and    recommendations    concern- 
ing   the     improvements     that    aid-receivir.r; 
countries   ought   to   make    In    their   policies 
and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  asFlstance 
that  donors  should  provide.    The  CIAP  Is  a 
promising     arrangement,     providing     sounrl 
technical  Judgments  by  an  agency  in  which 
the    L.ain    Americans    themselves    play    lU' 
leading  role.    We  hope  that  similar  arranc;.- 
mcnts  mav  be  developed  for  other  regions 
Third,    the   World    Bank   Is   expanding  its 
use  of  consortia  and  consultative  groups,  and 
using  them  as  a  basis  for  reaching  common 
Judgments  among  donors  and  recipients  as 
to  the  policies  that  are  appropriate  for  par- 
ticular developing  nations.     The  Bank  now 
has  set  up  more  or  less  formal  groups  for 
eight  countries,  and  several  more  are  like!? 
m  the  future.     These  are  promising  Instrii- 
ments  for  achieving  three  objectives  at  once: 
to  Increase  the  quality  of  development  poU- 
cies  in  an  aid-receiving  country:   to  lncre.-.se 
understanding  among  aid  donors  as  to  its 
actual  situation  and  real  requirements,  arid 
to  increase  the  quality — and  If  appropriate 
the  amount — of  the  aid  made  available  to 
that  country. 

In  .summary,  while  there  Is  much  chance 
and  improvement  under  way.  there  Is  sti,! 
far  to  go — both  students  and  practitioners— 
before  it  can  be  said  that  we  are  soundly  ad- 
mlnlstermg  foreign  aid  In  accordance  wiia 
the  concept  of  partnership  and  maximuai 
self-help. 

B 

A  second  element  of  consequence  In  cur- 
rent thinking  about  foreign  aid  Is  the  grow- 
ing emphasis  that  is  being  given  to  pluralism 
in  the  developing  coimtries.  I  believe  there 
Is  now  ample  evidence  and  a  growing  con- 
sensus supporting  the  proposition  that  those 
countries  will  develop  fastest  which  rely  niof. 
heavily  on  multiple  sources  of  private  and 
local  Initiative  and  energy — in  ccntra.st  to 
countries  which  rely  most  heavily  on  central 
direction  and  control. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  what  I  mean 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  distinction  between 
planned  and  unplanned  development.  Na- 
tional planning  In  a  developing  country 
seems  to  me  essential,  not  only  to  estabUsn 
national  policies  on  fiscal  and  monetary  mat- 
ters, educational  priorities  and  so  forth,  but 
al.so  to  establish  those  policies  and  system; 
of  incentives  which  will  in  fact  bring  forth 
maximum  private  and  local  Initiative,  .^ 
sensible  national  development  plan  In  my 
opinion  can  and  should  be  aimed  at  build- 
ing a  pluralistic  society. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
simple  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate activities.  There  are  many  examples  ir. 
developing  countries  of  private  activities 
which   are  centralized  and  monopolized  to 


an  extent  that  greatly  hampers  growth. 
There  are  at  least  as  many  examples  of  na- 
tional governmenu  which  are  overcentral- 
Ized,  thereby  stifling  the  enormous  potential 
energy  of  local  government.  My  point,  there- 
lore,  relates  to  the  great  importance  In  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sector  of  estab- 
lishing arrangements  and  incentives  which 
will  call  forth  the  initiative  and  energy  of 
small  units,  groups  and  individuals,      " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  this  concept,  but  we  are  onlv  beginning 
to  examine  Us  implications  and  to  build 
them  systematically  into  our  programs  and 
administrative  processes.  For  example  we 
have  not  given  enough  weight  to  the  goal  of 
simplifying  tariffs,  rectifying  exchange  rates 
and  liberalizing  hnport  controls  These 
measiues  would  permit  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  private  businessmen  and  farmers  to 
malce  better  decisions  and  take  more  rapid 
actions,  resulting  in  quicker  and  sounder 
investment  and  growth.  Steps  of  this  kind 
have  in  fact  had  such  results  in  Greece  in 
Korea,  In  Pakistan  and  in  other  countries 
It  IS  Important  not  only  to  simplify  regula- 
tions and  repKace  physical  controls  with  those 
working  through  the  market,  but  also  to 
avoid  frequent  change  in  the  rules  so  that 
large  numbers  of  decision-makers  can  act 
with  reasonably  firm  expectations  about  the 
uiture. 

Second,  it  is  likely  that  we  can  and  should 
learn  more  than  we  have  from  such  su'-ces-;- 
fv:I  cases  as  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rur  il 
Reconstruction  on  Taiwan,  the  locallv  ba-^ed 
rural  works  program  in  East  Pakista'n  and 
the  credit  unions  and  rural  cooperatives  in 
Latin  America.  They  can  teach  us  how  to 
heip  rural  communities  organize  and  apply 
their  latent  energy  to  their  own  problems 
and  thus  achieve  high  rates  of  growth  In 
agrlcultiu-al  production  and  rural  livine 
standards.  ° 

Third,  we  can  do  much  more  to  establish 
dirert  connections  between  private  orgaru2a- 
uons  and  individuals  in  the  advanced  coun- 
tries and  the  problems  they  can  help  to  solve 
lu  the  developing  countries— as  AID  has 
done  with  considerable  success  in  helping  to 
establL^h  savlngs-and-loan  systems  in  se\eral 
Latin  American  countries,  primarily  bv  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  leaders  in  rhe  i-ilted 
ST.ite£'  savings-and-loan  industry 

Fourth,  we  could  do  more  to"  help  e^tab- 
asli  and  stipport  private  American  organiza- 
tions designed  for  specialized  t.'.sks  in  the 
developing  countries:  for  example  the 
.American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment, established  by  the  A,F,L-CIO  to 
work  with  labor  unions  in  L,atin  America; 
or  the  International  Executive  Servire  Corns 
established  by  a  group  of  private  business 
leaders  to  pro\1de  American  volunteers  to 
work  With  Individual  business  firms  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

Tliese  are  only  illustrations— of  wliich  a 
...r  longer  list  could  easily  be  prepared— ot 
a.>ys  in  which  It  should  be  possible  to  ad- 
minister assistance  In  more  imaginative  and 
more  flexible  ways  so  as  to  Induce  and  sup- 
port private  and  local  groups  In  developiiig 
countries  to  deal  with  their  own  problems 
This  is  extremely  imporumt  because  these 
measures  can  stimulate  not  onlv  economic 
Jiid  social  progress,  but  also  Uie  development 
J.  more  democratic  societies, 

m 

My  last  major  point  relates  to  research  and 
evaluation.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  or- 
g.aizations  which  carry  out  aid  programs  do 
■ot  have  a  distinguished  record  of  building 
into  those  programs  strong  elements  of  re- 
search and  evaluation.  Certainly  this  is  true 
Ji  AID,,  the  agency  I  know  best. 

This  Is  unfortunate  on  at  least  two  counts 
nr-st,  foreign  assistance  is  a  relativelv  new 
■":tivity  and  plainly  we  have  an  enormous 
.'mount  to  learn  about  how  to  conduct  It 
ftectively.      We    have    lost    much    valuable 
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time  and  have  failed  to  learn  from  much 
valuable  experience,  because  we  have  not  had 
adequate  research  and  evaluation  programs 
Second,  the  process  of  foreign  assistance  is 
inherently  dependent  on  research  It  is  often 
described  as  a  method  of  transferring  know- 
hew,  but  this  is  plainly  wrong;  it  is  instead 
a  process  of  developing  know-how— a  process 
of  finding  out  what  will  work  in  Nigeria 
not  of  transferring  what  has  been  found  to 
work  in  Nebraska.  If  we  understood  our 
own  business  better,  it  might  well  be  that 
the  whole  process  of  foreign  aid  would  be 
seen  as  a  research  process,  aimed  at  learn- 
ing how  to  move  a  particular  society,  with 
lus  special  and  unique  characteristics  "of  his- 
tory and  culture  and  pliyslcal  geography 
toward  specified  objectives. 

However    that    may    be.    there   can    be    no 
doubt    of    the    importance    of    incorporating 
.ar  stronger  programs  of  research  and  evalu- 
ation into  our  aid  adminLstration,    We  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  have 
been  trying  to  make  some  headway  in  this 
direction.     For   example:    (a)    For   the   last 
three  years,  we  h.-.ve  organized  special  sum- 
mer research   projects   on   the  economic   as- 
pects of  development,  drawing  together  fac- 
ulty  members   and   graduate  students   from 
a  number  of  universities  for  a  summer  of 
research  work  that  benefits  them  and  greatly 
benefits  us:    ibt   Over  the  last  four  vears    we 
have  gradually  built  up  a  proarram  of  research 
grants,    financing   such    varied    activities    as 
trying  to  Increase  production  of  high-protein 
grain  le^mes  in  Asia,  and  developing  a  new 
mathematics     curriculum      for     elementary 
schools  in  Africa,     In  this  we  have  had  the 
guidance  of   a   distinguished    advisory   com- 
mittee of  research  scientisu  chaired  by  Dr 
Walsh  McDermott  of  Cornell  University    (ci 
A    year    ago    we    persuaded    Colonel    George 
Lincoln,   of   the    West   Point   social    science 
faculty,   to  spend    his  sabbatical   examining 
AID'S  systems  of   evaluation,   and  recom- 
mending   improvements    in    them.      Colonel 
Lincoln's    report.    b.a.sed    on    extensive    field 
work  in  Latin  America,  is  a  valuable  guide 
th,-a  is   now   being  applied   throughout   the 
Agency. 

In  these  ways  and  others,  AID  Is  taking 
steps  to  Improve  its  own  performance  We 
still  have  far  w  go,  particularly  in  finding 
how  we  can  build  into  evcrv  aspect  of  our 
work  the  sp.nt  of  research  on  development 
problems.  We  also  have  done  far  too  little 
m  a  systematic  way  to  help  create  research 
competence  in  the  developing  countries 
themselves. 

Whatever  part  of  the  aid  business  one 
examines,  wherever  one  lc«>ks  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  one  sees  large  and  challenging 
opportunities  for  Improving  the  administra- 
tion of  aid  so  as  to  achieve  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic.  social  and  political  progress  Our 
mood  should  be  restless.  Inquiring.  Impa- 
tient— for  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
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apohs.  in  regand  to  the  recent  riots  on 
the  North  Side  of  Minneapolis.  I  am 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  this  out- 
break of  violenoe  was  handled,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Mayor  .^ethcr  Naftalin 
Mayors  REPORr,  WWTC  Radio,  .'^l.■G^;"^T  7 
1966 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  last 
week's  disturbance  on   the  "North   Side      I 


am   eaeer 


to  clarify  certain   points   and   to 


RACIAL  VIOLENCE— STATEMExNT  BY 
THE  MAYOR  OF  MINNEAPOLIS 

Mr.MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's great  cities  are.  as  every  Member  of 
this  body  knows,  plagued  by  manv  prob- 
lems, not  the  least  of  which  are  outbreaks 

Of  racial  violence.  These  outbreaks  cause 
substantial  disruption  in  human  rela- 
tions, and  in  many  cases  ■woisen  the 
physical  condition  imder  which  people  in 
congested  urban  areas  must  live.  It  is 
clear  that  new  lines  of  communication 
between  people  in  our  cities  are  as  vital 
to  their  renewal  as  expanded  freeways 
and  modern  buildings.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able,  as  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
the  statement  of  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Naftalln.  mayor  of  the  city  of  Minne- 


review  the  policiee  we  have  been  following 

I  should  like  to  begin  bv  noting  that  the 
events  of  the  week  have  had  two  quite  dif- 
ferent reactions  fnom  the  community. 

One  response  has  been  that  of  concern  and 
constr'jctive  cooperation.  The  police  de- 
partment, oiu-  settlement  houses,  our  leading 
business  firms,  our  social  welfare  agencies 
have  all  given  tr«Iy  macnificent  support  to 
programs  that  were  quickly  undertaken. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  second  re- 
action that  is  most  disturbing.  Many  in. 
dividuals  have  called  or  written— in  a  few 
cases  they  have  »cnt  telegrams— to  exn.-e.^s 
opposition  to  a  program  aimed  at  providing 
Job  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women 
and  boys  and  giris  who  have  been  without 
Jobs  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Many  of  these  expressions  have  been 
threatening  and  unusually  personal  It 
comes  as  a  shock  to  discover  that  there  are 
many  people  who  4o  not  understand  the  need 
for  different  programs  to  meet  different  types 
of  situations.  They  represent  a  blind  refusal 
to  examine  objectively  the  causes  of  the 
problems  before  ub 

Thus,  at  one  level  our  community  is  strong 
and  responsive.  It  is  prepared  to  face  re- 
sponsibly and  humanely  the  serious  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  disturbance.  At  another 
level  there  is  a  critical  need  to  awaken  the 
public  to  social  conditions  that  despe'-4tely 
need  attention. 

When  the  disturbance  occurred,  followed 
by  reports  of  possible  increased  violence  we 
had  two  choices  before  us.  We  could  inten- 
siiy  police  action,  calling  in  men  from  other 
sections  of  the  city,  and,  in  effect,  converting 
the  are.^  into  an  armed  camp.  Or  we  could 
recognize  that  underiying  the  disturbance 
are  deep-seated  conditions  that  demand 
prompt  and  effective  attention. 

Several  days  before  the  disturbance  oc- 
curred I  spent  a  full  day  on  the  North  Side 
visiting  with  various  groups.  I  stated  at 
that  time  that  I  was  greatly  concerned  about 
Joblessness  among  North  Side  young  people 
Later,  alter  the  disturbance  had  occurred  and 
In  meeting  with  Governor  Rolvaag  and  with 
a  large  number  ot  communitv  leaders,  this 
fact  was  confirmed  by  group  after  group  of 
responsible  citizens. 

We  arrived  at  a  strong  consensus  that  what 
was  needed  was  not  vigorous  and  overwhelm- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  police  depart- 
ment but  rather  prompt  and  effective  and 
sincere  efforts  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  the 
unrest,  and  this  is  what  we  resolved  to  do. 

We  decided  to  begin  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  We  appealed  to  leadin" 
business  firms.  We  said  to  them.  -Please  look 
at  these  young  men  and  women  and  let's 
develop  immediately  opportunities  for  them." 

This  program  is  under  wav  and  now  we 
must  turn  to  housing  and  we  must  look  at 
parks  and  recreation  and  we  must  look  at 
the  management  of  police  problems  invoUing 
members  of  mlnortty  groups. 

At  this  point  I  should  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  decisions  we  made— for  example  the 
decision  to  maintain  as  normal  police  opera- 
tion as  possible— were  arrived  at  co-opera- 
tively and  with  the  full  participation  of  the 
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police  department  Itself.  I  want  to  stress 
this  ract.  which  I  think  Is  very  Important, 
that.  In  this  process  of  continuous  discussion, 
we  have  achieved  a  most  unusual  degree  of 
communication — communication  l)etween 
the  police  department  and  the  non-white 
community,  communication  between  and 
among  many  lawyers  of  white  and  Negro 
leadership.  I  believe  we  have  for  the  first 
time  reached  In  depth  many,  many  people  In 
the  Negro  community  whom  we  have  not 
previously  been  In  contact  with. 

I  must  state  this  point  very  clearly:  The 
individuals  who  want  trouble  In  the  commu- 
nity are  so  few  they  can  be  counted  on  two 
hands,  but  these  few  people  will  exploit  the 
despair,  the  restlessness,  the  feeling  of  htlp- 
lesanesB  on  the  part  of  other  Negroes,  seizing 
leadership  from  people  within  the  comriu- 
nlty  who  sincerely  want  to  develop  dtcent 
standards  of  Uvlng  for  all  of  the  people,  black 
and  white. 

What  we  have  been  able  to  do,  as  a  result 
of  our  Intensive  activity  during  this  week  Is 
to  establish  excellent  communication  and  to 
develop  the  beginnings  of  a  bulwark  against 
irresponsible  and  destructive  leadership.  It 
is  making  it  possible  to  take  constructive 
steps  that  are  long  overdue  in  developing 
critically  needed  programs. 

Thtirsday  night  I  met  with  North  Side 
businessmen.  One  of  the  men  made  a  brief 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  problem  on 
the  North  Side  is  the  product  of  neglect.  I 
think  tills  is  precisely  the  term  that  explains 
the  problem.  There  has  been  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  city  government,  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Side  merchants,  neglect  on 
the  part  of  business  generally,  on  the  part  of 
labor,  and  neglect  on  my  part,  too.  There 
has  been  neglect  on  the  part  of  everyone. 

At  this  critical  moment  we  do  not  need  any 
recrimination.  What  we  do  need  is  construc- 
tive cooperation  that  will  provide,  first,  prop- 
er and  adequate  police  protection,  and  I  cnn 
assure  the  public  that  we  will  provide  such 
protection  for  property  and  for  the  life  of 
every  individual  citizen. 

Second,  we  must  provide  an  effective  at-ack 
on  the  conditions  that  breed  social  unrest. 
We  are  on  our  way  now  but  we  must  not  let 
go.  We  must  provide  jobs  for  our  young 
people  and  we  must  provide  decent  homes  for 
everyone.  We  must  make  certain  that  there 
are  decent  recreational  programs  and  mean- 
ingful opportunities  not  only  for  Jobs,  b\it 
also  for  training  and  for  counseling. 

Let  me  emphasize  a  further  point.  There 
Is  no  intention  on  my  part  or  on  the  part 
of  the  police  department  to  condone  or  ex- 
cuse or  forgive  any  kind  of  crime.  All  vio- 
lations of  the  law  will  be  punished.  Viola- 
tors will  be  apprehended  and  prosecuted 
with  the  full  force  of  the  law.  But  while 
our  police  operations  proceed,  we  are  going 
to  make  certain  that  where  there  Is  distress, 
where  there  Is  uaemployment.  that  we  will 
Identify  every  family  and  every  Individual 
In  need  and  we  will  make  every  genuine  and 
sincere  effort  to  help  that  family  or  individ- 
ual.   This  Is  our  proper  responsibility. 

I  say  candidly  and  directly  that  there  will 
t>e  police  protection,  that  we  will  apprehend 
and  prosecute  violators  with  full  and  due 
process  of  the  law  and  we  will  make  a  full 
attack  upon  aoclal  conditions  In  oui  city 
that  must  be  corrected. 

I  have  great  pride  In  Minneapolis  as  I 
have  said  many  times.  I  say  again  tonight, 
we  have  within  our  porver  to  make  the  City 
of  Minneapolis  the  model  city  of  America. 
We  can  develop  a  pattern  of  human  rela- 
tions in  which  every  individual  does  have 
equal  opportunity  in  our  economy  and  in 
our  society.  We  must  recognize  our  poten- 
tial and  we  must  be  prepared  to  realize  it. 
There  Is  muob  that  we  can  learn  from 
this  disturbance.  It  can  give  us  a  new 
awareness  and  a  new  alertness. 

To  those  who  have  called  my  office  com- 
plaining that  our  policies  are  rewarding  van- 


dalism, I  say,  truthfully,  plainly  and  directly, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  policies  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  conditions  that  breed 
soclai  unrest  demancl  our  attention. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  Negroes  fighting 
whites  and  whites  fifhtlng  Negroes.  We  are 
all  part  of  one  large  community  and  there 
Is  room  for  all  of  us  in  our  strong  and  pro- 
ductive economy.  We  mu5t  share  in  the 
growth  and  strengtU  of  our  society.  To  do 
this  we  must  have  constructive  and  tolerant 
outlooks.  That  Is  u»Uat  we  are  seeking  and 
that  is  what  we  must  aciileve. 


"FAMOUS  LAST  WORDS" 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Pre.sident, 


the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  lies  in  our  mas- 
sive involvement  virtually  without  allies. 
What  began  as  a  Uttle  war  is  now  a  ma- 
jor conflict.  Our  involvement  in  this 
miserable  civil  w&r  has  continued  to 
grow — more  men.  more  money,  and  more 
weapons  until  today  we  have  almost 
500.000  men  in  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and 
with  our  7th  Fleet  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  the  South 
China  Sea. 

For  several  years  we  have  listened  to 
fatuous  predictions  painting  a  rosy  but 
false  picture  of  our  position  in  Vietnam 
from  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  Ambas.sador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodte,  and  other  adminis- 
tration officials. 

In  fact,  Mr.  PPesident,  a  compilation 
of  their  predictions  might  well  fill  a 
small  book  which  would  be  appropriately 
entitled  •'Famous  Last  Words."  Here 
are  just  a  few  statements  by  top  adnun- 
istralion  officials  and  military  leaders. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  people  may 
judge  for  themselves  the  wisdom  and 
validity  of  those  statements. 

Here  are  some  "Famous  Last  Words": 
Admiral   RadforcV    1953—  The   French   are 
going  to  win." 

Admiral  Radford  1954— "The  French  are 
winning  the  war  la  Vietnam.  The  forces  of 
General  Glap  are  en  the  run."  (Dlenbien- 
phu  surrendered  May  1954 — and  France  then 
withdrew  its  army  Of  240.000) . 

White  House,  19^3 — -Secretary  McNamara 
and  Gener.il  T.^ylor  reported  that  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  *f  1965.  though  there  may 
be  a  continuing  requirement  for  a  limited 
number  of  U.3.  trtlning  personnel.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  tfce  US.  program  for  train- 
ing Vietnameee  should  have  progressed  to  the 
point  where  i.OOO  CT.S.  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  South  Vietnam  can  be  withdrawn. " 
Assist  Defense  Slecretary  Arthur  Sylvester, 
1963— 'The  corner  definitely  hits  been  turned 
tow.^rd  victory  in  South  Vietnam;  Defense 
Department  offlciais  are  hopeful  that  the 
12.00O  man  TJnlte<l  Statps  force  there  can  be 
reduced  in  1   to  3  years  " 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara.  1963 — "We 
are  winning  the  w4r  In  Vietnam." 

General  Westmoreland,  Commanding  In 
Vietnam,  Oct.  1966 — "Now  1  can  say  at  last 
we  have  stopped  losing  the  war." 

President  Johnson.  1964 — "We  are  not 
about  to  send  American  boys  nine  or  ten 
thousand  miles  away  from  home  to  do  what 
Asian  boys  should  be  doing  for  themselves." 
President  Johns»n.  1964 — "There  are  those 
who  say  I  ought  t4  go  north  and  drop  bombs 
to  wipe  out  the  supply  lines  .  .  .  But  we 
don't  want  to  get;  tied  down  in  a  land  war 
In  Asia." 

Secretary  of  pefense  McNamara.  Feb. 
1964 — "I  don't  believe  that  we  as  a  nation 
Should  assume  tha  primary  responsibility  lor 
the    war    in   Soutt   Vietnam."    Again    May 


1964_"Thls  war  must  be  won  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves.  If  they're  to  win  It  they 
just  have  to  have  a  stable  political  structure 
within  which  to  operate.  We  can  provide 
advice;  we  can  provide  logistical  support;  we 
can  provide  training  assistance,  but  we  can- 
not fight  the  war  Itself." 

Purthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  facts 
are  I  have  written  the  parents  and 
widows  of  166  Ohio  soldiers,  airmen,  and 
marines  who  have  been  killed  in  combat 
in  Vietnam  since  last  January  first.  Al.so. 
more  than  990  Ohio  GI's  have  been 
wounded  in  the  same  period. 

Certainly,  these  statements  and  many 
other  statements  I  could  cite  indicate 
that  many  administration  leadei.< 
liave  consistently  imderestimat€d  the 
strength  and  staying  power  of  the  Viet- 
namese who  consider  that  they  are  fight- 
ing for  national  liberation.  The.se 
leaders  have  time  and  time  again  been 
wrong  regarding  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 
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A  RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  aio 
all  the  frequent  recipients  of  resolu- 
tions parsed  by  various  organizations 
on  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  usually  urgir.'; 
us  to  support  or  to  oppose  proposed  le.:;- 
islation.  But  it  is  quite  rare  in  my  ex- 
perience to  receive  an  official  resolution 
not  asking  for  something,  but  rather 
thankin??  Government  olHcials  for  an  ac- 
tion which  has  been  accomplished. 

I  have  recently  received  such  a  resol.i- 
tion,  passed  by  the  Journeymen  Barbei  V 
Local  No.  247  in  Indianapolis,  commend- 
ing the  Senate,  House  of  Representative. s. 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  President 
for  the  beneficial  results  of  the  on-the- 
job  training  program  in  the  barberiii? 
industry,  particularly  the  "up-gradir? 
training"  to  develop  halrstyling  compe- 
tence. Reaction  to  the  OJT  program  in 
other  fields  has  also  been  very  good,  but 
it  has  remained  for  the  Indianapolis 
group  to  provide  a  formal  resolution  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  this  resolution  may 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resola- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas  Local  Union  No.  247  of  the  Jour- 
neymen Barbers  International  tJnion  niet-'.- 
Ing  In  regular  meeting  on  July  14,  1966,  :^t 
Indianapolis.  Indiana, 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Local  have 
re.illzed  the  need  for  up-grading  traiuii.g 
In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Job  op- 
portunities of  tod.iy  in  the  men's  halrsty'ing 
field.  Through  the"  OJT  Program  the  rate  ot 
drop-outs  from  the  barbering  industry  has 
been  dlscour.agefl,  while  nt  the  same  time  has 
created  many  related  job  opportunities  in 
tlie  barber-Men's  Hairstylist  field. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  made  tills  training 
possible:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Local  Union  wishes  to 
thanlt  the  Barbers  International  Union,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent.i- 
tlves,  and  the  President  of  the  United  St.TtiS 
for  this  training  prograjn  that  was  so  badly 
needed.  We  wish  to  see  it  extended  for  many 
are  yet  to  receive  the  training.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  ite  support  and  to  utilize  every 


Job  opportunity  related  to  It  as  we  know  It 
has  great  future  potentials. 

EVERFTT   R.   BruMFIIX, 

,„.,  ,  President. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  the 
nots  and  cuic  disturbances  in  American 
communities  this  summer  have  aroused 
niuch  interest  and  comment.  LZZT. 
standing  of  these  disturbances  and  their 
possible  effect  is  certainly  of  gTeat  to- 
portance,  and  I  believe  therefore  thaTa 
recent  article  by  the  Honorable  Richard 

^fnTV  ^^'  ^"^"^t  15,  1966,  edition 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  is  timelv 

Zt7^^'TJ'\   i^^'^  unani^mous  coS 

SUis'poS^^^  '^  ^'^"^  '"^  ^^^  ^— 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report    Aug 
15. 1966)  ^ 

IF  MOB  RULE  Takes  Hold  i.v  United  St.^tes- 
A  Warning  Prom  Richard  Nixon 

herf??;it7a'l/«°n^"'/"'  ^'^^'^'^^  declares 
the  Tjnuld   stttf  °''''"  "^  breaking  down  in 

J^^^t"'^  ^  ^"'^^  criticizes  Robert  Ken- 
c.ns  for^'sT.?  Hcmphret.  other  top  Amert 
cnlf  anarchy"".^'"''   ^'^^^  ""^^"«   "^^^   of 

•  t' S^^l^e^^s^r^^o^Ad^^^^epo^t.-f  '''■  ^'^"^  '°' 
(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
The  polls  BtUl  place  the  war  In  Vietnam 

trips  across  the  I'.Zl'j  c^an^^?^  th/t  p*;^ 
u.te  conversations  and  public  concern  Br« 
.ncreaslngly  focusing  upon  the  ?"ues  o? 
disrespect  for  law  and  race  turmoil  ' 

YoTk  Vrfn  o*  "^^"^^  "^^^^^g"'  Cleveland,  New 
York  and  Omaha  have  produced  in  the  nub- 

uLV  '^^  ^°°  '""^^  heat  and  very  mtle 
fof  Lo  Tong;"""'^^  ''■''-'  ^^^'^  "-  «"- 
nr?inl  "^""""^^t  sees  a  simple  remedy  for 
noting  in  a  ruthless  application  of  the 
truncheon  and  an  earlier  call  to  the  National 

;nrp:^^L!;^-'^-uI^— ,^'- 

-^ociriloals      ^'^^^■•^""^    °^    -eek    Justihable 

NS%r°"v"iLJTne.^'°'^   ^°   "'^^^'^--^ 
To  do  so  is  to  Ignore  a  prime  reason  and  a 

"iespecTfoftCT^    ^'^^    deteriVaUon 
America  ^    '""    °'    '•^*    ^'    «"o^s 

That  deterioration  can  be  traced  direptlv 

^^.i^fs-r-^— -  - n  H 

th^v  ^  'J"  ^^^  contempt  among  manv  o' 

W     s^w'thf  "''  ''''""^"^  °'  troop"tra1ns' 
vve  saw  those  symptoms  when  citizens  in 

«e  saw  them  on  a  campus  of  the  University 
CXir-  -    1335    ^Part    l<j 


Of  California,  where  student*  brouBht  a  ere«t 
university  to  its  knees  in  protest  of  ,)»^^ 
icles  or  Its  administration  "^^  P"'" 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  breaVdown  nf 
law  and  order  in  this  country?  I  th^  f, 
both  an  Injustice  and  an  overslmpUficatlon 
to  lay  the  blame  at  the  feet  of  uTsidewS 
demagogues  alone.  "uewaiK 

For   such    a    deterioration    of    resnect    for 

conabora-to^:  "n"d  Vrill/rTes"'"  ^^°"^"^ 

«nil  !f   '"^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^he    seeds   of  civil 
anarchy  would  never  have  talcen  root  in  thii 
nation  had  they  not  been  nurtured  bv  "cores 
cltor'',!:^  Americans:  public  official  '^'u 
cators.  clergymen  and  clvll-r.ghts  leaders  as 

n,.M^?  ^^^  ^"'"°'"  Senator  from  New  York 
publicly  declares  that  "there  is  no  nnm,  f5 
telling   Negroes    to   obey   the   la.^  Caui^ 

J  h^::  ?Se7a^-;n^.^J-J--;£ 

When  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
S':ne.s  pubhcly  declares  that  if  he  Uved  ^n 
the  conditions  of  the  slums  he  would  "Ld 
a  mighty  good  revolt."  then  he  il  gi v^ae  am 
and  comfort  to  those  who  revolt  vi^ifnt^J 
in  Chic.'.go  and  New  York  vioienuy 

^rTl.^  --f  «jnles  and  indignities  of  urban  slums 
In   this   contest,    men   of  intellectual    and 

wlfl"w^ho^^f  .^"  '"°^'  °'^^«  '"en  c.f  good 
ItL  ^°  ""^  condone  violence  and    p^ 

Mt?^^''^?  ''°''"'  "^•'  «°  ^'■'atlon  between  the 
cUU  disobedience  which  thev  counseS  the 
riots  and  violence  which  haVe  erSpted  Yet 
once   the  dcc:.slon   is   made   that    llws   ne^ 

reJaUon^  ^tZT^'l,  "''^^"'"g  t°  '^^  f^cio  seg- 
regation. It  may  be  crystal  clear  where  cl-  ii 
disobedience  may  begi^  and  whe^e   it  m  .s 
to  h.      yV"'  '^^"ndarles  have  become  fluTd 

nvlsfbfe^nThe     If''  '"^'^  '""'^  -^  '"  ^m 
in\isiDie  In  the  urban  slums 

snect?h^  f" ^'°°  "^^  "^"^  °^'^  y°^^S  to  re- 
spect the   law   and    public   authority       What 

l^deTs'of^'the""'  ''"""^  "'^*"  teac'hers  and 

ir  TubiUfvL^i^fe^  ^^:r^:r  ^""'-^•-■^ 

sh-^nS;'dor  '■'"   ''■   •■"   ^°'d   -St.   What 

There  Is  a  crucial  difference  between  lawtm 

demon.stratlons    and    protests    on    thi    one 

Srbrd^."„^e^'-':-lh?o"j^^^^--"-- ■-" 

only  wrong  but  poientiall/cIisSus  '  ^°' 

Rt'LE    OF    MOB    VERSUS    EtXE    OP   LAW 

uif    hi  <  tf   ""^'^  ^^'  "^y  "-^^  minority  todit- 

mer  t   bv     n    .*'"  "°  '""^er  be  decided  upon 
merit   by   an   impartial   Judge      Virtorr    im. 
go  to  the  side  which  can  muster  tiil^»„V 
number    of    demonstrator?"."  he%^rtet7 

-ajomyfmortiir^p^^Lr  ^""  ^^^^  ^^-^ 
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gaging  in  cirtl  disobedience;  their  ereate^t 
defense  is  the  riile  of  law  greatest 

th^^^>.^^°T  *^*^'^'  '°'^°  concerned  over 
iLPd^L  °'  '"'  "npopuiar  minority  nlvl 
painstakingly  sought   to   estabUsh    the  rule 

^fiT^f-  ^°^"*can  Fathers  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution insisted  that  the  rights  designed 
press'^'anll''     '"'"Sf"^     Protest^'^e^h;^"^^^ 

They   did   not   beUeve   that   the   riehts   of 
a    minoruy    could    be    maintain^  "^f^,"' 
time   against  a  predatory  majority   without 
in    ^"'V°"    °^    '^*-     ^    Jefferson    stat^ 

-Ld-or=d^ce^rLrbutbrd\^' 

crtifron"?'^^^^  ^^   -«  chlin^s-^oVth^ 
t4^'Te''?re^!ct:bfe^^'p-.-SiS;TAo^r 

'.•'d"Lch^"  ^^^-^-'ves'-^^opt'^hl  st^atV^Z 
mivemenl"^'^""    °'    "^«    clvU-disobedie'i^ce 

Sphar  ia^k-rerS^  P^b^ti^" 
"mcasuaitle^'    '*'"^'    ^""^^    *''"    »>*    the 

1-s  m  the  tstTo^n'^ear^   ^""^   ^^'^"^^^ 

th^"v!^;u^ri'::.ry^^c^j^,?«:f„/-- W 

If  Hidifference  t^  the  ruTo^T''^  "'" 
ates  the  communhv    tue7e  wUl  t'n^^'"!- 

It  t;r,''"  ^'"''"S'i^  Etanchest  supporter 
rlJh,=  ,  '  encourage  a  disregard  for  r.>fi 
rlBht.s  laws  and  resistance  to  the  If^ifi^V, 
aem.^ds  of  the  Negro  peopli^  legifm.to 

bedience  which  trample' upi"t°^  ^^^  J'^^; 
thee  same  men?  But  (hen  ).  ..  L  f'Sn.*  of 
«.  ..mpK  de„,„a  Z\  .n".;,"e"Si  ™a"*' 

.11,'^"",  ".r"'  °""  "o"  ~„eer,S  lov- 
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The  most  common  and  Jtistlflable  com- 
plaint of  Negroes  and  members  of  other 
m.lnorlty  groups  Is  not  that  their  constitu- 
tional rtght«  have  been  denied,  but  that  :;helr 
personal  dignity  U  repeatedly  Insulted. 

Afl  an  American  citizen,  the  American  Ne- 
gro 18  entitled  to  equality  of  rights,  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  law.  with  every 
other  citizen  In  the  land.  But.  as  Important 
as  this,  the  Negro  has  the  right  to  be  treated 
with  the  basic  dignity  and  respect  that  be- 
long to  him  as  a  human  being. 

Advocates  of  civil  disobedience  contend 
that  a  man's  conscience  should  determine 
which  law  Is  to  be  obeyed  and  when  a  law 
can  be  Ignored.  But.  to  many  men.  con- 
science Is  no  more  than  the  enshrlnement  of 
their  own  prejudices. 

In  the  gray  areas  of  social  and  economic 
legislation,  there  are  hundreds  of  laws.  Hon- 
est men  can  and  do  dUagree  on  the  wisdom 
and  Justice  of  these  laws. 

But  If  every  man  Is  to  decide  for  himself 
which  to  obey  and  which  to  Ignore,  the  end 
result  Is  anarchy. 

The  way  to  make  good  laws  Is  not  to  br.ials 
bad  laws,  but  to  change  bad  laws  through  le- 
gitimate means  of  protest  within  the  ambit 
of  constitutional  process. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  nation  simply  can 
no  longer  tolerate  men  who  are  above  the 
law.  For.  as  Lincoln  said.  "There  is  no  griev- 
ance that  la  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob 
law." 

AN  INVITATION  TO  VISIT 
ALABAMA 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Preslden:,  as  a 
part  of  "seeing  America  first,"  I  would 
like  to  renew  my  invitation  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate  and  all  the  people 
of  our  Nation  to  stop  by  and  see  us  in 

Alabama. 

Alabama's  natural  wonders,  such  as  its 
cool  lakes  in  the  Tennessee  River  sys- 
tem, its  lengthy  watei-ways,  its  warm 
gulf  coast,  have  always  attracted  much 
attention  and  many  visitors. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  treasure  that  lies  be- 
neath the  surface  of  our  State — the  va- 
riety of  caves  and  caverns  that  have 
brought  spelunkers  and  archeologists  to 
explore  their  wonders. 

Perhaps  best  known  Is  Russell  Cave, 
near  Bridgeport.  Here  in  the  mountains 
above  the  Tennessee  River  is  the  oldest 
known  habitation  in  the  southeastern 
United  States,  with  a  record  of  occu- 
pancy that  goes  back  more  than  8,000 
years. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  devel- 
oped the  cave  area,  and  there  is  a  mu- 
seiun  at  the  visitors  center  where  the 
tools  and  other  artifacts  of  these  fore- 
runners of  Alabamians  can  be  seen  and 
studied. 

Valuable  archeological  finds  have  been 
made  here  in  the  excavations  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  and  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  began  about 
10  years  ago.  These  indicate  connections 
with  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  suc- 
cessive generations  who  lived  in  this 
great  cave. 

Cathedral  Caverns  at  Grant  contain 
the  "GoUath,"  beUeved  to  be  the  world's 
mightiest  stalagmite.  It  is  60  feet  tall 
and  200  feet  in  girth. 

Of  great  natural  beauty  are  other,  not 
so  widely  publicized  caves.  Among  these 
is  Kymulga  Onyx  Cave,  located  on  Ala- 
bama Highway  76,  5  miles  east  of  Chil- 


dersburg.  Featured  are  thousands  of 
onyx  formations,  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites. Also  on  display  is  a  collection 
of  Indian  relics,  old  maps,  and  other 
historic  documentl. 

Not  far  from  Birmingham  are  the 
Crystal  Caverns  and  Rickwood  Caverns. 
An  amazing  feature  of  Cr>stal  Caverns 
at  Clay  is  a  perfect  formation  of  the 
Capitol  dome.  A  petrified  waterfall  Is 
another.  There  are  also  camping  facil- 
ities for  visitors.  Rickwood  Caverns  at 
Warrior  have  an  abundance  of  glittering 
stalagmites. 

Sequoyah  Cave,  at  Valley  Head,  has 
been  called  a  must  for  spelunkers.  This 
newly  opened  cave  contains  lacy  forma- 
tions with  colorful  shadings,  a  whisper- 
ing waterfall  and  a  mirror  lake. 

At  Fort  Payne  it  Manitou  Cave  and  its 
haystack,  one  of  those  fascinating  for- 
mations which  reflect  themselves  in  the 
glassy  stream  flowing  through  this  huge, 
well-lighted  cave. 

And  at  the  Gunter-sville  Caverns  there 
is  an  enchanting  underground  world  of 
colorful  fonnaticns  and  sea  fossils. 
Always  remembejed  are  the  ■Whosa- 
babies,"  formations  resembling  little 
people. 

So  I  would  like  to  remind  you  again 
that  there's  more  to  see  in  Alabama  than 
on  the  surface.  Come  visit  us  and  find 
out. 


OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Observer  newspapers  of  Michigan 
have  recently  instituted  a  new  feature 
entitled  "Ombudeman."  This  is  similar 
to  the  "Action  Line"  column  of  the 
Washington  Eveding  Star.  According  to 
the  Observer  newspapers: 

We  will  do  our  >est  to  be  a  go-between,  a 
red-tape  cutter  as  the  name  Indicates.  When 
you  have  exhausted  all  other  measures  on  a 
problem  write  to  Ws.  and  we'll  see  if  we  can 
help.  Yes.  John  q.  you  can  fight  city  hall — 
with  your  own  Ombudsman! 


Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prioted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  this  interesting  col- 
umn from  the  July  21,  1966,  issue  of  the 
Plymouth.  Mich.,  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Plvttovith   (Mich  )   Observer, 

Jiily21,  19661 

Ombudsman 

(Note — A  new  feature  in  The  Observer 
Newspapers — we  will  do  our  best  to  be  a  go- 
between,  a  red-tape  cutter  as  the  name  Indi- 
cates. When  you  have  exhausted  all  other 
measures  on  a  preblem  wTite  to  us  (keep  it 
short,  please)  anfl  we'll  see  if  we  can  help. 
Yes,  John  Q.  yoa  can  fight  city  hall — with 
your  own  Ombud«nan ! ) 

Dear  OMBtJDSM«N:  Please  help  us!  How  can 
we  g-t  the  County  to  post  signs  keeping  these 
semis  off  Merrlmali  Road? 

They  have  Pannington  and  Mlddlebelt 
Roads  to  use — both  of  which  are  zoned  com- 
mercial. We  on  Merrimnn  Road  are  very 
much  still  a  regidential  area,  with  small 
children  to  worry  Rbout. 

If  they  won't  keep  these  semis  o!T,  they 
should  rezone  us  commercial  and  or  indus- 
trial, then  (and  enly  then)  could  we  afTord 
to  move  to  a  safe?  place  to  raise  our  families. 

Also,  now  that  our  City  Council  has  ap- 
proved   equippiiig    tv  o    Livonia    scout    cars 


with  radar  to  catch  our  speeders;  how  long 
will  it  be  before  the  cars  are  equipped  and 
officers  trained  to  operate  them?  We  are 
desperate.  (If  you  dont  believe  how  baci 
it  is.  Just  park  near  our  corner,  near  Six 
Mile,  and  hear  the  noise  when  the  semis  pass. 
and  the  speed  they  travel.  Our  houses 
rattle  and  shake.)  Also,  the  speed  viola ters 
are  running  rampant  from  Eight  Mile  down 
It's  not  safe  for  any  of  us  to  even  turn  into 
our  driveways. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Carpenter. 

Livonia. 

Dear  Carpenters:  Sorry.  Merriman  Road 
is  a  class  A  road  and  everything  on  wheels 
can  travel  the  route. 

Bids  are  in  on  the  radar  equipment  for  the 
two  Livonia  Scout  cars.  As  soon  as  they  are 
awarded  by  City  Council  they  will  be  pur- 
chased and  installed.  Should  be  abotit  one 
month  from  now.  Policemen  can  be  trained 
in  the  use  of  radar  equipment  in  about  an 
hour.  Ombudsman  observed  three  -4enii.s 
breaking  the  speed  laws  for  the  area  men- 
tioned in  45  minutes  time  and  alerted  Livo- 
nia's finest  (police)  to  the  speedtrack. 

Dear  OMBfDSMAN:  As  one  of  the  Llvoni.i 
non teaching  staff.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
the  figures  of  225  for  and  eight  against  votc.^ 
were  arrived  at  In  the  ratification  vote  for 
the  three  year  contract  that  was  ratified  the 
15th  of  June. 

According  to  the  members  attending  the 
ratification  meeting,  the  union  representa- 
tive wiio  took  the  count  only  counted  to  40  o: 
the  standees  on  the  yes  vote  and  only  count- 
ed to  eight  on  the  standees  for  the  'no'  votes 
Everyone  who  attended  this  meeting  kno-As 
there  was  a  roll  call  passed  around  and  signed 
by  everyone.  Some  of  these  members  did 
not  vote  either  way  and  some  of  them  lelt 
before  the  vote  was  taken.  We  also  under- 
stand there  were  only  233  members  present 
at  that  meeting.  Please,  how  do  you  arrive 
at  these  figures? 

Why  is  there  never  a  secret  ballot  at  these 
meetings?    Quite  a  number  of  us  know  the 
reasons  for  these  actions  but  would  like  to 
be  informed  officially. 
Sincerely, 

An  Interested  Party, 

Dear  Interested  Party;  According  to  Al 
Ruckstahl,  president  of  the  non-teaching 
staff  Local  118  in  Livonia  School  District,  no 
secret  ballot  is  necessary  for  ratification  vot- 
ing, only  for  elections  of  officers.  He  quoted 
the  Taft-Hartley  act  that  says  he  is  only  re- 
quired to  count  the  'no'  votes;  and  there  can 
be  no  such  action  as  'abstaining'.  All  such 
votes  are  automatically  counted  'yea.'  His 
source  of  informtaion  is  Council  No.  23. 


SCHOOL  MILK  EXTENSION  SHOULD 

BE  TAKEN  UP  ON  HOUSE  FLOOR 

THIS   WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
gratified  to  note  late  last  week  that  the 
House  Rules  Committee  granted  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  13361, 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  A  key 
provision  of  this  legislation  extends  the 
special  milk  program  for  school  children 
through  fiscal  1970  and  increa.ses  the 
program's  level  of  funding. 

This  legislation  had  been  snarled  in 
a  jurisdictional  dispute  between  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  the  House  Agricultuie  Committee. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Rules  Committee 
was  able  to  resolve  this  dispute  and  gel 
the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

All  indications  are  that  the  legislation 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  full  House  either 
this  week  or  soon  after  the  Labor  Day 
weekend.  However  the  bill  language  will 
then  probably  be  substituted  for  the  lan- 


guage of  the  Senate  child  nutrition  bUl. 
S.  3467.  and  the  House  passed  version  of 
S.  3467  taken  to  a  conference  between 
the  two  Houses.  This  means  that  no 
final  action  will  be  taken  on  the  leglsla- 
Uon  until  after  the  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren return  to  their  classes  this  fall 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  both  the 
House  and  the  conferees  will  act  with 
dispatch  so  that  the  local  and  State  ad- 
ministrators who  manage  the  school  milk 
program  can  plan  ahead  for  the  1967 
school  year.  Congress,  by  reiterating  its 
faith  in  the  school  milk  program  will 
make  the  task  of  the  school  food  service 
administrators  much  simpler  They  can 
act  with  the  certainty  that  the  program 
will  contmue  to  advance  and  prosper 
next  year  as  well  as  this  year. 
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dissolved.  There  Is  a  constituent  assem- 
bly, whose  members  have  been  appointed 
not  elected.  It  has  been  drafting  a  Con- 
stitution, but.  In  the  words  of  one  re- 
porter, the  end  of  this  task  is  not  In  sight. 

The  Thai  Government  has  apparently 
responded  to  the  Communist  insurgents 
in  a  rather  inept  fashion.  One  article 
quoted  an  American  adviser  as  saying: 

Tlie  Communists  are  trapping  the  Govern- 
ment Into  making  mistakes  that  work  in 
their  favor. 
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RAPID  AMERICAN  MILITARY  BUILD- 
UP IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

»^,^f- JT^^°^^      Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  few  days  we  have  seen  a  rash  of 
presj  reports— of  almost  epidemic  char- 
^<=,^5— <*escribing   the   rapid   American 
military  buildup  in  Thailand.    I  gather 
from   these   articles   that   about   25  000 
Americans  servicemen  are  now  in  that 
country,  more   American  soldiers  than 
were  in  Vietnam  on  Januai-y  l,  1965  and 
according   to  one   article,   this  number 
will  Increase  to  32,000  by  the  end  of  the 
year    We  are  told  that  more  than  1,500 
bombing    and    reconnaissance   missions 
are  made  each  week  from  these  bases  in 
Thailand  into  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Communlst-controUed  corridor  in  Laos 
No  precise  cost  figures  are  given  in  these 
articles,   but   one   of  these    ba.ses   alone 
will  reportedly  cost  $500  million  alone 
One   reporter's   judgment   that   "Thai- 
laiid  is  now  the  site  of  a  multibilUon- 
doUar    U.S.    buildup'    certainly    would 
seem  to  be  reasonable,  although  a  high 
State  Department  official  told  the  com- 
mittee in  open  session  on  August  23  that 
he  felt  that  this  estimate  was  high. 

The  press  reports  which  appeared 
earlier  this  week  and  last  week  noted  the 
unclear  legal  situation  regarding  these 
bases.  One  reporter  wrote  that  "juridl- 
caUy,  there  are  no  foreign  bases  in  Thai- 
land because  no  specific  agreement  for 
their  establishment  was  ever  signed  with 
the  United  States."  The  airbases  in 
Thailand  from  which  American  planes 
fly  more  than  half  the  U.S.  bombing  at- 
texks  agamst  North  Vietnam  were  built 
and  are  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
United  States.  Yet.  the  bases  are  juridi- 
cally Thai  Air  Force  bases,  and  the  Thai 
Government  does  not  admit  that  they 
are,  in  fact,  American  bases  used  by 
American  planes  for  missions  in  Viet- 
nam. Perhaps  the  bases  rest  on  shaky 
political,  as  well  as  legal,  foundations 

Other  than  the  fact  that  Thailand  is 
close  to  Laos  and  North  Vietnam,  an- 
other factor  has  affected  our  interest  in 
this  southeast  Asian  country— that  is. 
the  Communist  Insurgent  movements  in 
the  northeast  and  the  south.  These 
counterlnsurgent  movements,  according 
to  the  press  reports  I  have  read,  feed 
partly  on  the  fact  that  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment is  hardly  a  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. There  have  been  no  national  elec- 
tions since  1957,  when  Parliament  was 


^  The  same  article  commented  that 
the  people  tend  to  fear  the  Government 
more  than  they  do  the  Communists  " 
the  nature  of  the  Thai  Government 
makes  it  more  impoi-tant  for  a  Provin- 
cial Governor  to  please  Bangkok  Uian  to 
satisfy  his  own  populaUon."  and  the 
question  of  "how  much  ground  can  be 
held  against  the  Communists  may  re- 
quire a  change  away  from  the  conserv-a- 
tive,  paternalistic  outlook  of  the  Bang- 
kok military  oligarchy." 

These  are  ominous  remarks  which  in- 
evitably raise  important  questions. 
What  is  the  precise  nature  of  our  "com- 
mitment" to  Thailand?  On  what  legal 
basis  are  we  there?  Are  we  identifving 
ourselves  too  closely  with  an  unpopular 
and  unrepresentative  militarj-  regime' 
Willa  massive  foreign  military  presence 
in  Thailand  engender  hostility  among 
a  people  who  have  never  been  colonized"' 
Will  Thailand's  involvement  in  the  war 
In  Vietnam  shorten  the  war  or  enlarge 

These  questions  have  been  raised  ei- 
ther explicitly  or  implicitly  by  American 
journahsts.  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  raise  them  here  and  to  have 
the  administration's  replies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "U.S.  Pdwer  Machinery 
Turns  Thailand  Into  a  Bristling  Bastion 
of  the  East."  written  by  Stanley  Karnow 
and  published  in  the  August  19  Washing- 
ton Post;  an  article  entitled  "Ineptness 
Frustrates  Thai  Efforts  To  Counter  Red 
Drive  In  Province."  written  by  Stanley 
Karnow  and  published  in  the  August  22 
Washington  Post;  an  article  entitled  "In- 
scrutable Thailand  Appears  Stable  "  pub- 
lished   in    the    August    23    Washington 
Post:  an  article  entitled  "A  Silent  Part- 
ner for  the  United  States  in  Asia  "  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
21;  an  article  entitled  "Thai  Hinterland 
Worried    by    Reds,"    written    bv    Peter 
Braestrup,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  22;  an  article  entitled 
"Apathy  on  Coming  Vote  Found  in  South 
Vietnam,"  written  by  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr 
and  publishd  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  15.  1966;  and  an  article  entitled 
"Saigon  Hears  Constitution  Will  Be  De- 
layed," written  by  Ward  Just,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
20. 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  19,  1966) 

U.S.  POWEE  MaCHINIIT  TtTRNS  THAILAND  INTO 

A  Bristltno  Bastion  of  the  EIast 

(By  Stanley  Karnow.  Washington  Post 

foreign  service) 

Ban-ckok.— The  burly  American  engineer 

squinted    in    the    tropical    sunlight    as    he 


scanned  the  conetructlon  site  at  Nam  Phone 
on  the  plaljis  of  centraa  Thailand  nearly  400 
miles  northeast  of  here. 

Like  huge  mechanical  Insects,  bulldozers 
grade.'^,  tractors  and  trucks  were  movine 
earth  for  a  new  United  States  alrbase  whose 
nrst  runway,  acre  than  11,000  feet  lone  will 
be  In  operation  next  Pebruarv, 

"'That  runway  is  only  the  banning  of  this 
job.  the  engineer  explained.  "There'll  be 
other  runways,  road::,  fuel  depots,  hangars 
and  the  lot.  We're  expanding  so  fast  that 
we  don  t  knowitoday  what  new  project  they'll 
throw  at  tis  tomorrow." 

Indeed,  except  for  secretive  contingency 
planners  in  the  Pentagon,  nobody  quite 
knows  Where  the  current  U.S.  military  ex- 
pansion in  Th«iland  Is  headed. 

How  far  It  goes,  some  American  officials 
here  suggest,  »lli  depend  on  the  course  of 
events  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  Asia 
Others  submit  that  this  multl-billion-doUar 
tJ.S.  base-bullding  scheme  could  significantly 
shape  those  events,  perhaps  Into  a  wider 
conflict. 

Whatever  the  future  holds,  the  United 
States  with  crash-program  rapidity  and  a 
minimum  of  famfare.  has  alreadv  turned  this 
Southeast  Asian  kingdom  into  a  brlstllne 
bastion,  altering  the  dimensions  of  mllitarv 
power  m  the  Par  East. 

From  the  TtiM  bases  of  TakhU,  Udorn 
Ubon,  and  Korat,  U.S.  Air  Force  KK-lOIs 
r-105s  and  F-«Cs  fly  more  than  1,500  bomb- 
ing and  reconnaissance  missions  each  week 
against  North  Tletnam  and  the  Communist- 
controlled  Laos  corridor. 

At  present,  there  are  more  than  200  of 
these  aircraft  to  Thailand,  grouped  into  12 
squadrons.  Four  other  squadrons  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Accordingly,  the  number  of  U.S.  servicemen 
m  the  country.  65  percent  of  them  Air  Force 

personnel,  will  Increase  to  more  than  32,000 

almost  three  Umes  as  many  as  were  stationed 
here  last  January. 

In  addition,  tOie  United  States  is  accelerat- 
ing a  variety  of  other  operations  inside  Thai- 
land, or  using  the  country  for  covert  activi- 
ties nearby. 

From  an  airstrip  at  Nakom  Phanom,  on 
the  Mekong  Ri»er  bordering  Laos,  U.S.  heli- 
copters swing  out  on  risiy  flights  to  rescue 
American  pilots  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam. In  Lopbmrl  Province.  »100  miles  north 
of  Bangkok,  and  near  the  Mekong  River  town 
of  Mukdahan.  green-bereted  UJS.  Speci.U 
Forces  instructors  are  setting  up  camps  to 
train  Thai  guerrUlas.  possibly  for  harass- 
ment of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  In  Laos. 

At  the  same  time.  U-S.  mllitarv  men  are 
Increasingly  beeomlng  involved  in  civic  ac- 
tion efforts  to  counter  a  smoldering  Commu- 
nist Insurgency  In  northeastern  Thailand. 
Teams  of  American  Army  medics  have  been 
roaming  rural  negions.  treating  peasanu  for 
everything  fro«i  pregnancy  to  dvsenterv. 
Equipped  with  15  helicopters.  U.S.  "Air  Corri- 
mandos"  based  at  Nakom  Phanom  are 
laimchlng  a  program  to  distribute  medicine 
to  remote  areas. 

Against  the  possibility  that  American 
ground  troops  might  be  needed  in  Thailand, 
the  U.S.  Army's  Ninth  Logistical  Command 
has  stockpiled  bts  warehouses  at  Korat  with 
enough  vehicles,  weapons  and  ammunition 
to  equip  a  17.00C-man  Infantry  division. 

Meanwhile  U.S.  military  engineers  and 
civilian  technicians  of  the  Phllco  Corp.  are 
stringing  Thailand  together  In  a  network  of 
radio  communications  and  radar  screens. 
Academic  experts  on  U.S.  Government  con- 
tracts are  covering  the  country  assessing  so- 
cial conditions,  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  operatives  are  training  hill  tribesmen 
long  neglected  by  the  Bangkok  authoriUes. 
But  the  blggsst  and  most  dramatic  part 
of  the  U.S.  military  buildup  In  Thailand  are 
two  giant  bases  yet  to  go  Into  fuU  operaUons. 
They  are  Nam  Phong,  scheduled  for  final 
completion  In  tbree  years,  and  the  enormous 
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ftlr-sea  complex  at  Sattahlp  on  the  OuM  at 
Slam,  whose  first  runaway  was  Inaiigurated 
last  week. 

BASKS  TO  BZ  UNKXD 

About  600  miles  apart,  these  basee  wUl  be 
linked  to  each  other  and  to  other  U.S.  air- 
fields by  highways  and  pipelines  now  under 
construcuon.  Both  will  have  KC-136  tanker 
alrcrart.  which  refuel  the  Jets  that  strike  at 
North  Vletntun  and  Laos.  Both  will  be  ca- 
pable of  handling  B-52  bombers,  which  now 
fly  5,000-mlle  round  trips  from  Guam  to  ful- 
fill their  missions  over  South  Vietnam. 

With  Its  11.600  foot  runway  already  open, 
the  Sattahlp  base— whose  airfield  U  offlclally 
called  U-Tapao— will  soon  receive  30  KG-135 
tankers  as  well  as  units  of  troop  carrier  and 
carso  aircraft. 

When  Its  second.  10.500-foot  runway  Is  fln- 
Isbed.  U-Tapao  will  also  have  the  capacity 
for  three  squadrons  of  fighter-bombers.       - 

Being  built  by  the  American  firms  of  Dil- 
lingham. Zachry  and  Kaiser  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $500  million,  the  whole  U-Tapao  setup 
wlU  be  the  largest  complex  of  Its  kind  m 
Southeast  Asia.  It  may  well  become,  after 
Bangkok,  the  second  largest  city  In  Thailand. 
According  to  current  estimates.  Its  mainte- 
nance should  require  at  least  15,000  Ameri- 
cans. ,     *„ 

When  completed,  the  Sattahlp  naval  sta- 
tion, six  miles  from  the  airfield.  wlU  have 
rock  breakwaters,  deep-water  piers  and  70 
bunkers  for  storing  ammunition.  It  will  also 
be  connected  to  a  neighboring  oil  refiners. 

Inaugurating  the  runway  last  week.  U.S. 
Ambassador  Graham  Martin  said  that  "this 
field  could  be  made  fully  operational  within 
a  matter  of  weeks,  or  even  within  a  matter  of 
days,  depending  upon  the  urgency  of  need." 

At  the  same  ceremony.  Thai  Premier  Tha- 
hom  Klttlkaehorn  stated  that  the  Thais  had 
cooperated  with  the  United  States  in  con- 
structing the  base  "because  we  realize  that 
our  intentions  are  the  same." 

In  a  curious  way.  however,  the  sensitive 
Thai,  the  only  Southeast  Asians  to  avoid 
colonial  domination,  are  extremely  reluctant 
to  give  public  recognition  to  the  enlarging 
U.S.  presence  in  their  country. 

Though  built  by  Americans  to  VS.  specifi- 
cations— and  with  American  funds — the  air- 
bases  are  technically  Thai.  They  fly  Thai 
flags  and  are  guarded  by  Thai  soldiers.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force  must  advise  the  Thai  govern- 
ment of  each  mission  flown  from  the  fields. 
Nor  Is  formal  mention  ever  made  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  the  U.S  bombing 
attacks  against  North  Vietnam  originate  at 
Thai  bases.  As  one  Thai  ofBclal  put  It: 
"Hanoi  doesn't  admit  to  sending  troops  Into 
South  Vietnam,  so  why  should  we  concede 
to  the  role  we  play  In  the  Vietnam  war?" 

NO    SPECinC    AGSrEMEKT 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  likes  to 
point  out  that.  Juridically,  there  are  no  for- 
eign bases  in  Thailand  because  no  specific 
agreement  for  their  establishment  was  ever 
signed  with  the  United  States.  "We  are 
partners  In  collective  defense,"  he  has  ex- 
plained. 

The  basis  of  this  collective  defense  Is  the 
Southeast  Asia  treaty  of  1954.  signed  by  eight 
nations.  Including  the  United  States  and 
Thailand.  The  treaty  was  reinforced  in  May. 
1962,  by  a  U.S.  pledge  to  defend  Thailand 
against  Communism. 

Despite  these  documents  It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  United  States  to  persuade  the 
Thai  to  agree  to  the  bases.  Ambassador 
Martin's  success  In  winning  accord  for  the 
fields.  In  the  words  of  one  American  official 
here,  was  "nothing  short  of  a  diplomatic 
miracle." 

Even  so,  the  Thai  like  to  display  their 
Independence  from  time  to  time.  Early  this 
year,  for  example,  they  stalled  on  a  U.S.  re- 
quest for  permission  to  put  more  aircraft  Into 
the  coimtry. 

Pointing  to  the  Thais'  refusal  to  publicize 
the  basee.  some  Americans  familiar  with  the 


coxmtry  stress  that  Thailand  has  retained  Its 
sovereignty  througU  history  because  of  Us 
abUity  to  accommodate  Itoelf  to  shifting 
power  balances.  During  World  War  II,  for 
example,  the  Thais  sided  with  Japan,  then 
leaned  to  the  West  when  an  Allied  victory 
approached. 

SOME    qOUBTS    CAST 

Past  performances  of  that  sort,  therefore, 
have  cast  doubts  cn  Thailand's  reliability 
as  the  keystone  of  an  American  defense  sys- 
tem in  Southeast  Atla. 

But  it  has  been  argued.  In  contrast,  that 
the  Thais  have  even  more  reason  'o  question 
the  rellabiUty  of  the  United  suites  In  par- 
ticular, the  Thais  are  chronically  concerned 
that  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war  would  give  the  Communists  an  edge. 

For  that  reason,  perhaps,  they  are  anxious 
to  keep  their  options  by  maintaining  the 
legal  fiction  that  they  are  not  harboring 
American  bases.  Understanding  this  out- 
look, a  local  edltot  here  said:  'The  Ameri- 
cans can  always  gc  home,  but  we  have  to 
live  very  close  to  Communist  China." 

At  the  moment,  however,  there  Is  no  sign 
that  the  Americans  are  going  home.  On  the 
contrary,  the  bases  are  building  up.  and  the 
bars  and  night  clubB  are  proliferating.  Bang- 
kok already  has  nesrly  130  brothels  disguised 
as  'massage  parlors."  and  Udorn  features 
such  spots  as  the  •'Friendship  Club."  where 
the  girls  do  a  topless  twist. 

In  areas  near  the  bases,  old  tr.-idltlons  are 
crumbling  and  business  Is  booming— or  as  a 
Korat  hotel  owner  put  it:  "The  Americans 
are  good  for  our  economy  but  bad  lor  our 
culture." 


econom 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  22,  1966] 
INEPTNESS  FRUSTR.^TED   THAI   EFFORTS  TO 

Counter  Ra>  Drive  in  Province 

( By  Stanley  Karnow.  Washington  Post 
foraSgn  service) 
Nakoran  Phanom.  Thailano.— Seated  at  a 
makeshift  bamboo  table  in  his  Jungle  head- 
quarters near  this  Northeast  province  town, 
the  Thai  Army  m»jor  admitted  his  bewilder- 
ment. 

He  commands  an  arr.^y  of  troops  and  po- 
lice deployed  to  uproot  the  bands  of  Com- 
munist Insurgents  and  their  sympathizers 
scattered  through  this  hinterland  of  nee 
fields,  teak  forest  and  remote  villages. 

"But  our  trouble. "  the  major  said.  "}s  that 
we  don't  know  who  Is  Communist  and  who 
is  not." 

That  complaint  Is  famUlar  to  any  Vietnam 
veteran.  And  In  teveral  ways,  this  smolder- 
ing Communist  Iftsurrectton  seems  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  at  its  outset  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  As  they  did  In  Vietnam  at 
that  time,  the  Communists  here  are  cur- 
rently killing  ofJielals,  organizing  cadres  and 
promising  prosperity  to  peasants. 

Yet  the  most  significant  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  situations  may  lie  less  in  the 
Communist  chaitnge  than  In  the  Tlial  gov- 
ernment's often  ewkward  response. 

BANGKOK    ENTRAPPED 

Indeed,  there  ere  seasoned  American  ad- 
visors here  who  submit  tliat  present  Com- 
munist tactics  a»e  mainly  a  snare.  As  one 
of  them  put  it.  'The  Communists  are  trap- 
ping the  government  Into  making  mistakes 
that  work  In  their  favor." 

Some  of  the  government  errors  are  so 
blatant  as  to  be  incredible  in  this  era  of 
counter-insurgency  publicity.  Like  the  Thai 
Army  major  who  cannot  identify  a  real  Com- 
munist, military  and  police  officers  through- 
out this  region  segularly  round  up  villagers, 
considering  them  suspect  unless  their  in- 
nocence can  be  proved. 

Near  Nakae,  a  eritical  sector  about  25  miles 
from  here,  peasants  may  not  leave  their  vil- 
lages without  a  special  permit  that  fre- 
quently takes  hcurs,  bribes  or  both  ta  ob- 
tain.    In  the  aria  of  Mukdahan.  on  the  Me- 


kong River  south  of  here,  they  are  prohibited 
Xrom  carrying  food  to  their  fields  lest  they 
nourish  the  Conamunlsts.  As  a  result,  many 
must  trudge  home  long  distances  for  lunch. 
Prom  all  accounts,  the  most  egregious 
blunders  are  committed  by  the  provincial  po- 
nce Operating  on  low  wages  and  no  ex- 
pense money,  they  range  through  villages 
squeezing  the  local  populace  for  food,  lodg- 
ing and  girls.  Uncooperative  peasanU  may 
have  a  bone  broken— or  worse,  find  them- 
selves detained  as  Communists. 

PtANTINC    DISRUPTED 

A  few  months  ago.  during  the  tricky  rice 
transplatlng  period,  a  police  unit  barged 
into  a  village  near  here,  ordered  the  peasants 
In  from  the  fields  and  forced  them  to  build 
a  stockade.  The  peasants  had  no  choice  but 
to  abandon  their  paddles. 

"With  this  kind  of  nonsense,"  explains  an 
American  who  has  spent  years  here."  people 
tend  to  fe.ar  the  government  more  than  they 
do  the  Communists.  Of  course,  the  Commu- 
nists kill  ofQcials  and  informers,  but  they 
are  selective.  The  cops  are  Indiscriminate, 
and  so  they  scare  everybody." 

More  widespread,  though  subtle,  are  gov- 
ernment short-comings  that  seem  to  arise 
from  the  Inability  of  officials  to  undersUud 
and  sympathize  with  ordinary  citizens. 

Ironically  the  gap  between  the  Establish- 
ment and  the  people  has  persisted  despite 
well  intentloned  government  efforts  at  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  this  reglor,. 
Under  rural  programs  being  accelerated  to 
meet  the  growing  insurgency,  the  U.S,  and 
Thai  governments  have  currently  committed 
some  $20  million  to  an  assortment  of  proJect« 
for  this  Northeast  area. 


RURAL    TEAMS    HELP 

Engineering  teams  are  constructing  Irri- 
gation networks,  wells,  roads  and  school- 
houses.  Medical  teams  composed  of  Thai 
doctors  and  American  Army  corpsmen  ro.im 
the  countryside,  dispensing  medicines  and 
treating  the  sick.  There  are  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  breeding  chickens  and  nurturing 
silkworms,  and  instructors  holding  semin.irs 
for  villagers  on  such  elementary  subjects  r.s 
how  to  erect  fences  and  collect  garbage. 

But  the  key  to  all  this  activity,  experts 
point  out,  is  less  what  Is  being  done  than  how 
it  Is  done.  The  development  schemes,  they 
argue,  can  be  politically  fruitless  If  they  fall 
to  bring  citizens  closer  to  their  government. 
In  this  region  at  least  there  Is  still  a  good  dcil 
of  distance  between  officials  and  the  people 
Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the  highly- 
centralized  nature  of  the  Thai  government 
which  makes  it  more  Important  for  a  pro- 
vincial governor  to  please  Bangkok  than  to 
satisfy  his  own  population.  Also,  Thailand 
is  a  military  dictatorship  In  which  officials 
need  not  worry  about  constitutents'  votes. 

At  the  same  time,  this  society  rests  on  the 
ancient  tradition,  prevalent  elsewhere  in 
Asia  as  well,  that  the  authorities  comnwr.d 
and  the  people  obey.  The  despotism  may  be 
benign,  as  it  largely  Is  here.  Even  so,  It  is 
still  a  despotism  in  which  decisions  are  im- 
posed from  the  top. 

PEASANTS    IGNORED 

Consequently,  specialists  here  say.  the 
projerts  being  built  In  this  region  are  b.ised 
more  often  on  official  fiat  than  on  villagers 
needs,  agreement  or  comprehension.  Ir. 
several  villages  near  here,  for  example,  peas- 
ants have  had  their  meager  parcels  of  Ijnd 
confiscated  without  due  compensation.  In 
some  cases,  community  development  work- 
ers have  seen  their  recommendation.s  blocked 
by  superiors  unreceptive  to  Ideas  from  un- 
derlings. 

But  for  many  Thais  and  their  American 
advisers,  the  focus  on  the  Northeast  is  in 
Itself  a  remarkable  bit  of  progress.  It  is  a 
sector,  neglected  for  years,  that  was  surely 
headed  Into  dlssldence. 


Par  from  the  capital,  the  Northeast  served 
as  a  Siberia  for  unwanted  officials.  More- 
over. It  U  principally  populated  by  an  in- 
between  people  who  are  ethically"  Laotian 
and  politically  Thai,  and  are  not  fully  ac- 
cepted by  either  nationality.  As  a  Buddhist 
monk  here  explained  it:  "In  Laos  we're  con- 
sidered Thai,  and  in  Bangkok  were  consid- 
ered Laotian". 

The  region's  biggest  handicap,  however 
has  been  economic.  Lacking  adequate  water 
iind  fertile  soil,  its  rice  yields  are  about  40 
per  cent  below  the  national  average  Its  per 
capita  income,  only  $45  per  year,  is  less  than 
half  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  it  is 
inequitably  distributed.  According  to  recent 
study,  the  upper  2  per  cent  of  the  Northeast 
peasants  receive  ten  times  more  cash  Income 
than  the  lowest  78  per  cent. 

Perhaps  nothing  dramatizes  the  area's 
poverty  so  much  as  its  roads.  On  a  map,  the 
highway  from  Udorn  through  Sakorn  Na- 
korn  here  to  Nakorn  Phanom  is  a  bright  red 
nbbon.  In  fact  it  is  a  potholed,  corrugated 
dirt  strip  that,  these  rainy  afternoons,  turns 
to  mire. 

RADICALS  FROM  HERE 

Thai  political  figures  from  here  were 
mostly  of  a  radical  bent.  Many  of  them 
f?r^r^  Prldi  Phanomyong  the  liberal 
^l  Premier  who  now  lives  in  Communist 

Lhina.  The  Northeast  was  .also  the  center 
of  resistance  against  the  Japanese  with 
whom  the  Bangkok  government  allied  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

When    military    dictators    assumed    power 
III  Bangkok  after  the   war,   they  systemati- 
cally cracked  down  on  Northeast  politicians 
charging  them  with  advocating  separatism' 
communism  or  both. 

The  massive  military  sweeps  through  here 
hi  the  eariy  19603  instilled  in  the  local  pop- 

^rn  »^  f^^*"  *1.*^*  Bangkok  regime  ^at 
still  remains.  The  arrests  and  summary 
execution  of  several  local  leaders,  many  of 
them  popular  in  the  region,  may  have  given 
the  present  insurgents  a  measure  of  backing 
in  their  opposition  to  the  government 

The  more  generous  attention  now  being 
accorded  the  Northeast  by  the  governmen! 
fvfft'',^™'^^  ^°^^  commentators  to  remark 
m  dls?u!se°'""^"°°  ^"  *^"°   *  -r^l^^m 

But  how  much  ground  here  can  be  held 
against  the  Communists  could  depend  on 
more  than  money  and  materiel.  It  may  re- 
quire a  change  away  from  the  conservative 
paternalistic  outlook  of  the  Bangkok  mih- 
tary  oligarchy. 
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of  Laotian  leanings,  the  Thais   fee!   a   rela- 
tively high  degree  of  national  Identity 

Moreover.  King  Bhumlpol  Aduivadet  38 
andl^hls  beautiful  queen.  Sirkit.  the'couritrVs 
leading  pin-up,  are  authentic  symbol-  of 
unity  even  In  areas  that  feel  remote:  and 
forgotten  by  the  Bangkok  governmen'. 

That  unity  Is  reinforced,  too.  by  «,  wide- 
spread, active  devotion  to  Theravadi-  Bud- 
dhim.  Just  as  youths  in  other  count.-les  do 
military  service,  nearly  all  young  Thais 
royalty  included,  shave  their  heads  don 
saffron  robes,  and  spend  periods  of  contem- 
plation in  Buddhist  temples. 

As  a  further  indlction  of  attachment  tfl 
their  native  land,  almost  everv  Thai  who 
stud  es  .abroad  returns  home  And  with  no 
brain  drain."  xhe  administration  u  staffed 
with  dosens  of  Harvard,  Columbia  and  Ox- 
ford graduates 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  23.  1966] 
Inscrutable  Thailand  Appears  Stable 
Bangkok.— "I  wUh  they  would  stop  their 
damn  smiling."  snapped  an  American  lady 
wno  has  lived  here  for  several  years  And 
her  impetuous  remark  reflects  an  attitude 
to'A-ard  the  Thais  shared  by  many  foreigners 
familiar  with  this  country. 

For  this  land  of  the  Siamese  cat  these 
foreigners  contend,  is  peopled  by  a  nation  of 
Che.^hlre  cats  whose  perennial  grins  conceal 
an  elusive,  almost  evanescent  character  In- 
deed, It  Is  argued,  the  Thais  owe  their  cen- 
turies of  Independence  to  their  charming 
good-humored  ambiguity. 

.\  center  of  American  defenses  In  the  Par 
r^L  .?^.  ^^"^  Elsenhower  Administration, 
Lu  ?-,1'*  ""^  '^^  *'^«  o^  a  multl-biliion- 
dollar  UB.  military  buildup  focused  on  giant 
a.,   and  naval   bases.     But   If  there   is   little 

ubst^nce  behind  the  Thai  smile,  as  some. 

ntlcs  submit,  the  United  States  could  be 
constructing  a  major  antl-Communlst  ba^! 
t'On  on  shaky  pillars. 

^^t^^^^'^^  "^'^^  '^^"''"d  has  a  surface 
ap.oearance  of  remarkable  stability. 

national    IDENTmr 

Except  for  a  Moslem  minority  in  their 
southernmost  provinces  and  Northeasterners 


ECONOMY    CROWING 

At  the  same  time.  Thailand's  economy  is 
growing  by  a  healthy  6  per  cent  a  year  Bul- 
warked by  $640  million  in  foreign  reserves 
rts  currency  is  firm.  Its  rice  production! 
mines  and  timber  Industries  are  thriving  and 
the  number  of  its  factories  has  Increased 
ten-fold   within   recent   years. 

Once  a  pleasantly  lazy  town  of  canals  .and 
shaded  anes,  Bangkok  has  boomed  into  a 
city  of  skyscrapers,  broad  avenues  and  traffic 
jams.  Even  in  rural  regions  there  are  hints 
of  prosperity  in  the  Buffalo  Bovs  carrying 
transistor  radios,  and  bare-breasied  peasant 
girls  wearing  hair-curlers. 

But  In  several  respects,  this  picture  of  a 
steady,  progressive  Thailand  is  deceptive 
While  performing  well  at  present,  the  coun- 
try s  economy  faces  future  problems-  The^e 
could  undermine  a  political  regime  that  is 
scarcely  as  solid  as  it  seems. 

As  Thai  economists  point  out  there  is  vir- 
tually no  cohesion  between  industrial  and 
agricultural  development.  Most  Thai  fac- 
tories are  assembly  or  packing  plants  that 
rely  on  Imported  components  and  raw  ma- 
terials. Agricultural  output,  mainly  rice  Is 
exported  In  order  to  pay  for  the  industrial 
Imports. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  TTial  rice  trade  is 
a  government  premium  imposed  on  the  ex- 
port to  raise  revenue  consequently,  peasants 
receive  only  about  45  per  cent  of  the  world 
market  price  for  their  rice.  As  a  Bangkok 
economist  explained  recently,  "This  amounts 
to  a  very  high  rate  of  taxation  on  the  poorest 
sector  of  the  country." 

UNEVEN   INCOME   PATTERN 

As  in  other  underdeveloped  countries  peas- 
ants are  Inching  along  while  city  bankers 
merchants  and  contractors  are  reaping  for- 
tunes, and  this  uneven  income  pattern  Is 
growth  ^    ^^    compounded    by    population 

Increasing  at  3  per  cent  or  more  a  year 
Thailand  s  population  Is  expanding  f^ter 
than  its  national  per  capita  income  A  gen- 
eration from  now,  moreover,  about  half  of 
the  total  population  v;-ill  be  under  the  ace 
of  15  meaning  that  the  burden  of  suppon- 
ing  the  country  will   rest  on  a  small  labor 

f^'"'^tnv,  *r°"P'"*  ^^^^  ^^^  uncertainties  of 
the  Thai  economy  is  the  questionable  equi- 
librium of  the  country's  political  structurl  In 
the  years  ahead.  It  is  top-heavy  and  may 
prove  to  be  balanced  on  too  narrow  a  baj 

King  Bhumlpol.  one  of  the  few  solemn 
Thais,  works  hard  as  a  national  emblem,  and 
shares  the  hawkish  views  of  Thailand's  real 
rulers,  the  military  oligarchy  that  calls  Itself 
the    'revolutionary  government." 

Actually,  the  "revolutlonarv  government" 
Is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  status 
S-Vf*.u  *t  ^""^  ^^rts  are  Marshal  Thhnom 
Klttlkaehorn,  the  Premier,  and  Gen.  Praphas 
Charusathlen.  Deputy  Premier,  army  com- 
mander in  chief  and  minister  of  Interior. 
The  two  men,  whose  children  are  married 
to  each  other,  make  a  singular  pair. 


WILL    DO    GOOD 

Thanom  Is  handsome,  amiable,  honest 
magnanimous  end  determined,  he  has  said' 
to  do  good."  Praphas  is  porcine,  authori- 
tarian and  aUegedJy  Immersed  In  a  vast 
variety  of  money-making  ventures.  His  un- 
savory repuiatkon  probably  prevents  Praphas 
from  making  an  open  bid  for  power  But  he 
exerts  a  significant  amount  of  weight  in  the 
regime 

Corruption  if,  a  built-in  feature  of  Thai 
governments.  AVhen  he  died  in  late  1963 
Premier  Sant  Thanarat  was  found  to  have 
amassed  an  eiftimated  $140  million  through 
devious  meana.  Though  Thanom  is  con- 
sidered clean,  his   associates  are  reportedly 

jr/f"^\/°'2"''"^*  ^'""^  assorted  businesk 
deals.  Much  q«  this  money  is  used  to  pur- 
chase  the   Ioy.aity   of   subordinates. 

Graft  at  the  top  may  not  visibly  Irritate 
the  public.  But  it  sets  an  example  lor  lesser 
officials.  With  the  result  that  virtually  no 
government  service  here,  from  getting  a"tele- 
phone  to  a  drivers  license,  Is  possible  with- 
out a  payoff. 

Supporters  of  the  regime  Insist  that  the 
Thais  tolerate  corruption  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  when  the  local  press,  closely  su- 
pervised by  the  government,  was  free  to 
comment  on  Sarit's  peculations,  the  tone  of 
indignation  ran  high. 

For  over  seven  years,  a  constituent  assem- 
bly ha^  been  drafting  a  constitution  without 
the  end  in  sight.  After  seeing  parts  of  the 
dra.t  recently.  Praphas  called  It  "too  glar- 
ingly democratic,"  adding  that  elections 
wou.d  make  Thailand  "a  colony  of  Commu- 
nist China." 

The  likelihoo*  of  representative  govern- 
ment evolving  here  seems  remote  at  the 
moment.  In  the  view  of  some  observers  con- 
tinued dictator^ip  In  Thailand  suits  the 
United  States,  since  it  assures  a  continuation 
of  American  baaes  in  the  country  and  that 
as  a  U.S.  official  put  it  bluntly,  'is  our  real 
interest  in  this  place." 

How  much  pressure  exists  In  Thailand  for 
more  liberal  government  is  hard  to  measure 
Since  the  vehicles  for  free  expression  are 
lUnited.  But  people  can  talk  as  they  please 
and  among  Westernized  students,  editors  and 
officials  there  seems  to  be  rather  haphazard 
longing  for  something  other  than  this  re- 
gime. 

As  It  has  elsewhere,  this  kind  of  talk  may 
gradually  proliferate.  And  it  could  reveal 
substance  benesth  the  inscrutable  Thai 
smile— unless  it  becomes  a  frown. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  21.   1966 1 

A  Silent  Partnei  for  Untted  States  in  Asia 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Bangkok.  Thailand,  August  20.— Thai- 
land's role  as  a  partner  of  the  United  St.ates 
Ambassador  Graham  A.  Martin  suggested  re- 
cently, 'is  not  suficiently  understood  back  in 
America." 

Tlius.  as  Prime  Minister  Thanom  Kittaka- 
chorn  listened,  came  a  rare  public  hint  at 
Thailand's  sUent  but  vital  role  as  host  to 
25.000  American  iservicemen,  most  of  then; 
supporting  the  unsung  ■'aerial  second  front' 
against  North  Vietnam  and  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail.  Hanoi's  main  infiltration  route  to 
South  VietUiun. 

Thailand  cooperated  with  the  Americans 
Field  Marshall  'Ehanom  declared,  "because 
our  intentions  are  the  same."  The  smiling 
55-year-oId  leader  of  Thailand's  military- 
civilian  regime  and  the  American  envov 
spoke  at  the  opening  last  week  of  the  biggest 
air  base  constructed  by  the  United  Statec 
here  to  date— at  Satthlp.  on  the  Gulf  of 
Slam. 

Official  statements  on  the  future  use  of  the 
new  11. 500-foot  runway  were  vague,  but  in- 
formants said  privately  that  it  could  handle 
any  U.S.  military  aircraft  now  flying— in- 
cluding the  big  B-52  bombers  based  at  far- 
away Guam  and  used  to  hit  target,-;  in  Scr.th 
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Vietnam.  But  KC-135  Jet  tankers  Ukely  wUl 
be  the  base's  flrrt  major  tenants.  They  will 
refuel  In  flight  the  TJ.S.  flghtcr-bombers 
bound  for  targets  across  the  Mekong  River 
from  five  bases  already  built  to  Thailand's 
upcountry. 

OU)  SUSPICIONS 

"We've  brought  In  a  lot  of  gear."  observed 
a  high-ranking  American  officer,  "and  we 
want  to  bring  in  more." 

A  sixth  combat  airfield  Is  being  built;  oth- 
ers are  being  expanded  to  accommodate  new 
squadrons  of  P-106  and  P-4-C  Jets.  In 
short,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force's  hammering  at 
North  Vietnam  from  Thailand  has  yet  to 
reach  Its  peak. 

Despite  traditional  Thai  suspicion  of 
"fareng"  (foreigners),  the  Klttakachorn 
regime  has  bet  on  Washington's  continued 
wUllngnees  to  help  meet  the  human  and 
political  coetB  of  containing  Communism  In 
Southeast  Asia.  But  never  colonized,  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  a  rlce-rlch  kingdom  the 
Size  of  Prance,  neither  the  30-mllllon  Thais 
nor  their  self-appointed  political  leaders 
rejoice  over  being  militarily  dependent  on 
distant  America. 

"So  far."  Thai  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman  said  with  regret  in  his  voice  re- 
cently, "we  have  relied  on  outside  power  to 
save  ua  from  being  submerged." 

No  Intimate  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  gets 
more  irritated  by  the  U.S.  Senate's  "doves" 
than  do  Mr.  Thanat's  associates  who  scorn 
what  they  term  "liberal  naivete"  about  Asians 
and  Asian  Communists.  Yet,  even, as  they 
publicly  condemn  Hanoi  and  Peking,  the 
Thai  Cabinet  olBcials,  In  an  Oriental  fashion 
that  baffles  many  Westerners  here.  Ignore  or 
deny  the  fact  that  American  aircraft  attack 
North  Vietnam  from  what  are  Juridically 
Royal  Thai  Air  Force  bases.    Why? 

COVE&MICKNT   MOVES   XH 

"Hanoi  has  never  admitted  violating  the 
Oeneva  accords  by  sending  thousands  of 
troops  Into  Iaos  and  South  Vietnam  since 
1963,"  suggested  a  European  diplomat.  "Per- 
hapa  the  Thais  see  no  gain  and  some  loss  of 
diplomatic  maneuverability  if  they  publicly 
admit  their  own  role  U>  the  Vietnam  war." 
Already  assailed  by  Peking  Radio  as  an 
"Imperialist  lackey,"  the  Klttakachorn  regime 
may  also  find  Its  role  and  the  bombing  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  remote  Thai  villagers 
whose  contact  with  the  Oovemment,  let 
alone  foreign  policy.  Is  limited.  "They 
would  not  understand,"  said  Interior  Minis- 
ter Prapeth  Charusathlan. 

While  it  cotmta  on  American  help  In  ward- 
ing off  any  overt  aggression  from  the  north, 
the  Bangkok  Government  Is  slowly  coming 
to  grips  with  the  spreading  but  still  low- 
level  Communist  subversion  In  parts  of  six 
provinces  of  the  long-neglected  northeast. 
TO  American  aid  advisers.  It  Is  the  Vietnam 
of  1968-59  all  over  again.  They  ncte  the 
lack  of  CJovemment  "presence"  at  village 
level,  the  northeastcrnere"  resentment  of  pet- 
ty extortion  and  high-handedness  by  local 
police,  and  the  "don't  bother  me"  attitude  of 
distant  Bangkok  bureaucrats. 

But,    to    their   credit,    both    the   Bangkok 
officials  and  American  aid  planners  have  be- 
gun  to  focus  on   the   grass   roots,   even   If 
Thai   spokesmen   tend    to    emphasize   the 
sporadic  Communist  terrorism. 

In  the  Government's  favor,  as  Amerlcsms 
see  It,  are  certam  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors. Unlike  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  pressing 
need  for  land  reform  since  most  villagers 
already  till  their  own  rice  paddles.  The  weak 
oft-suppressed  Thai  Communist  party,  un- 
like the  Vletcong,  has  never  been  popularly 
Identified  with  a  nationalist  struggle  against 
foreign  rule. 

If  Prime  Minister  Thanon  Is  ncxnlnally 
head  of  a  standard  military  "Junta,"  he  in 
fact  heads  a  conaervatlve.  Army-backed  coali- 
tion of  generals  and  civilian  technicians,  rul- 


ing a  bureaucracy  that  may  be  corrupt  and 
self-serving,  but  Is  less  than  Intolerable. 

How  quickly  this  regime  s  able,  more  dedi- 
cated men  can  shake-Off  bad  old  Thai  politi- 
cal habits  and  provlfie  a  response  to  the 
CommuiUsts.  may  well  decide  Thailand's 
long-run  future.  Th«re  is  new  talk  of  the 
long-promised  constitution  and  of  elections. 
But  as  the  young  American  pilots  head  north 
dally  In  their  camoullaged  Jets.  It  Is  down 
in  the  rice  paddles,  the  teak  forests  and  the 
peasant  shacks  on  stilts  that  the  United 
States'  silent  ally  faces  Its  most  Immediate 
struggle  with  the  Communists. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  22,  1966] 
Thai   Hinterland   WCrritd   by    Reds — Offi- 
cials  IN    South    Want   Help   To   Thwart 
Any  Drive 

(By  Petet  Braes trupi 
SONGKHLA,   Thailahd,   August    17. — A   high 
Thai  official  complained  here  today  that  the 
Government  needs  "t©  pay  more  attention  to 
the  provinces." 

The  complaint.  haUrd  often  In  the  Thai 
hinterland,  has  becCme  more  pronounced 
here  in  the  rubb«r-growlng.  tln-mlning 
south.  Budding  Communist  agitation  and 
economic  stagnation  have  begun  to  worry 
Thai  officials  and  American  advisers. 

Although  Premier  Thanom  Klttlkachorn's 
military-civilian  regime  has  begun  a  modest, 
American-aided  bultti-up  In  the  long  ne- 
glected Northeast,  ■where  pro-Peking  Thai 
Communists  have  begun  to  ambush  the  po- 
lice and  assassinate  minor  officials,  no  such 
build-up  has  come  In  the  14  provinces  of 
the  south. 

"The  Communists  down  here  are  still  or- 
ganizing and  recruiting,"  said  an  American 
specialist.  "But  the  potential  for  trouble  ex- 
ists." f 

Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  Thai 
Communists  in  this  region.  Their  activity- 
recruiting,  food  gathering,  propaganda  and 
Jungle  training— appears  to  be  centered  In 
the  traditional  bandit  refuges  along  south- 
ern Thailand's  JuBgle-covered  mountains 
below   the   Kra   Isthmus 

Parts  of  five  provinces  most  affected — 
Songkhla.  Suratthafct.  Trang.  Phatthalung 
and  Nakhon  Slthammarat. 

The  five  cover  a  riflge-studded  area,  rough- 
ly the  size  of  New  Hampshire,  of  small  rub- 
ber plantations,  occtslonal  lowland  rice  pad- 
dles, livestock  farrae  and  coconut  grov'ea. 

More  prosperous  than  Thais  in  the  dry 
northeast,  most  of  this  area's  2  million  In- 
habitants. Including  sizable  Malay  and 
Chinese  minorities,  live  In  about  3.200  vil- 
lages, many  of  which  are  unreachable  by 
automobile. 

According  to  ona  estimate,  there  are  no 
more  than  200  arn«d  Communist-led  guer- 
rillas, as  distinct  from  the  region's  active 
bandit  population,  tn  the  fl.'ve-provlnce  area. 
Pernaps  a  thousand  active  Bympathlzers.  in- 
cluding some  middle-class  Thais  and  North 
Vietnamese  expatrlBtes,  are  believed  to  be 
helping  with  propaganda,  recruiting,  supplies 
and  cell  organizing. 

Early  last  month,  led  by  Special  Col.  Pin 
Thamasrl.  commander  of  the  Fifth  Regimen- 
tal Combat  Team,  the  first  major  operation 
against  southern  Thai  Communists  swept 
through  the  area  along  Route  5  between  the 
towns  of  Trang  ancl  Phattalung.  The  Gov- 
ernment reported  18  guerrillas  killed  and  140 
suspects  arrested.  The  security  forces  lost  3 
wounded  and  1  ml*slng. 

"We  have  doused  the  flames  of  terrorism 
In  that  part  of  the  country."  Pote  Bekkanan. 
commander  of  the  Thai  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Bureau,  annotmced  July  5. 

SOMC   ASt  LESS  SATISFIED 

But  in  eyes  of  legjonal  Thai  officials,  the 
success  was  limited.  News  of  the  Impending 
operation  appeared  four  days  beforehand  In 
the  Bangkok  press.  The  massing  of  poUce- 
men  and  troops  in  tTrang  scared  off  the  Com- 


mtinlst  Jungle-dwellers  and  little  serious  con- 
tact occurred. 

As  elsewhere  In  Thailand  outside  Bangkok. 
tlie  Government  presence  1*  thin.  In  the 
five-province  area  troubled  by  Communist 
Thais,  the  only  army  troops  are  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Fifth  Regimental  Combat  Team 
sUtioned  at  Hat  Yal,  15  miles  southwest  of 
here,  and  at  Nakhon  Sithnammarat.  For  the 
whole  14-province  Thai  south,  embracing  3.2 
million  people,  there  are  fewer  than  5.000 
poorly  paid  provincial  policemen.  The  vil- 
lages have  no  police  of  their  own. 

Last  June,  after  a  tour  of  the  south.  Saard 
Tansubhapol.  director  of  the  Public  Welfare 
College  In  Bangkok,  caused  a  minor  scandal 
on  his  return  by  reporting  that  the  situation 
was  "chaotic"  in  many  districts.  He  said 
•  neglect  of  villagers  and  their  harassment  by 
terrorist-suppression  officers  Is  turning  the 
people  of  the  south  to  banditry,  whlchls  one 
step  from  conversion  to  Communisni." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  15.  1966] 

Apathy  on  Coming  Vote  Found  in  South 

Vietnam 

(By  R.  W.  Apple.  Jr.) 

Saioon.  South  Vietnam,  August  14. — "This 

election."  a  Western  diplomat  said  the  other 

day.  "Is  more  a  diplomatic  exercise  than  a 

political  event." 

The  comment  seemed  Just.  With  elec- 
tion day,  Sept.  11,  only  four  weeks  away,  and 
with  the  campaign  to  open  officially  Aug.  26, 
less  than  two  weeks  hence,  the  election  of  a 
constituent  assembly  for  South  Vietnam  is 
clearly  arousing  far  greater  Interest  lu 
Washington  than  in  Saigon. 

In  fact,  the  South  Vietnamese  appear  to 
be  bored  by  the  whole  thing. 

People  in  such  places  as  Saigon,  Nhatrang. 
Danang.  and  Mytho  are  preoccupied  with  the 
cost  of  pork  and  rice  and  charcoal.  Despite 
the  devaluation  of  the  Vietnamese  plaster, 
members  of  the  middle  class  are  still  pinched 
by  inflation,  and  the  election  offers  them  no 
remedy. 

AMvruNrrioN  for  Washington 
The  greatest  significance  of  the  voting. 
most  observers  here  believe.  Is  that  It  w.n 
afford  the  Johnson  Administration  a  rejoin- 
der to  critics  who  frown  on  Its  support  or 
an  "illegitimate"  military  Government. 

Domestically,  the  election  Is  meaningf'.il 
chiefly  as  a  first  tentative  step  toward  repre- 
sentative government. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  what  the  elec- 
tion is  not. 

It  is  not  a  test  between  the  Vletcong  and 
the  non-Communist  nationalists  for  tl.e 
Vletcong  have  been  excluded,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  candidate  and  voter  lists.  I: 
is  not  a  referendum  on  the  American  pres- 
ence here,  even  by  Implication.  It  is  noi 
an  election  for  a  national  legislature. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  voting,  under  the 
electoral  law  promulgated  by  the  Junta,  is  to 
choose  a  117-member  constituent  assembly 
charged  with  writing  a  new  national  consti- 
tution. Once  that  Is  done,  a  legislature  is 
to  be  elected  sometime  next  year. 

Although  many  cynical  South  Vietnamese 
civilian  politicians  have  searched  diligently, 
they  have  uncovered  no  evidence  of  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  regime  of  Premier  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky.  Neither  have  foreign  correspondent 
or  the  political  specialists  of  Western  emb.is- 
sles  in  Saigon. 

LARGE  TtmNOtrr  SOUGHT 

The  Government's  Interest  appears  to  lie 
elsewhere.  Premier  Ky  has  made  It  cle.ir 
to  his  confidants  that  he  understands  tiie 
symbolic  nature  of  the  voting,  and  has  to;d 
them  he  U  eager  to  have  a  large  voter  turn- 
out. , 

Undergone  plan  that  has  powerful  support 
within  <he  Junta,  a  large  ttirnout  would  ni  t 
be  left  to  chance.  Citizens  whose  voting 
cards    had   not   been   punched   at   the   polls 


would  be  denied  certain  privileges,  possibly 
including  the  right  to  government  rice  doles 
Few  Vietnamese  would  fall  to  cast  their 
b-Ulots  under  that  threat. 

Of  the  total  population  of  16.5  million  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  potential  electorate  Is 
fiightly  more  than  5  million.  Most  Govern- 
ment officials,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
Embassy,  would  be  pleased  with  a  turnout 
between  35  and  4  million. 

Tlie  civilian  politicians  do  not  expect  the 
figure  to  be  that  high.  If  there  is  no  tinker- 
ing. One  prominent  nationalist  has  been 
quoted  as  having  predicted  that  as  much  as 
a  third  of  the  Saigon  electorate  would  stay 
away  because  of  suspicions  of  possible  gov- 
ernment manipulation  and  from  sheer  In- 
difference. 

Such  attitudes  have  become  typical  over 
the  years.  The  French  made  little  effort 
to  instill  in  the  Vietnamese  an  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  of  self-government,  and 
their  successors  have  habitually  resorted  to 
fraud. 

The  politicians  have  done  little  to  breathe 
life  into  the  election.  They  have  formed 
no  meaningful  coalitions,  and  many  have 
denounced  the  electoral  law  at  every  turn 

The  Vietnamese  Nationalist  party  has  re- 
lused  to  align  Itself  with  any  other  party 
Many  of  Its  leading  figures.  Including  Dr' 
Phan  Huy  Quat,  a  former  Premier,  have 
chosen  not  to  run. 

"We  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  waste 
money,'    a    spokesman    for    the    party    said 

BODY    HELD    POWERLESS 

Much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  profes.sionals 
centers  on  Article  20  of  the  electoral  "aw 
which  was  added  by  the  Junta  to  the  draft 
prepared  by  a  special  commission.  It  trtves 
the  generals  the  right  to  change  any  part  of 
.he  new  constitution  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  constituent  assembly  objects 

That  would  mean  that  the  Junta  could 
control  the  assembly  with  a  third  of  the 
votes  plus  one.  or  40  votes. 

•Under  this  system  the  assembly  has  no 
power."  a  prominent  anti-Government  law- 
yer said.  "It  is  an  antidemocratic  svstem 
and  it  robs  the  whole  process  of  meaning  •' 
Although  Premier  Ky  has  been  behaving 
like  a  politician  In  recent  weeks— defense  of 
the  Idea  of  invading  North  Vietnam  was 
widely  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  prove  that 
he  could  be  independent  of  the  United 
States— there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  forming  a  large  bloc  of  candi- 
dates loyal  to  him  and  the  other  generals. 
Of  654  candidates  certified,  fewer  than  50 
are  soldiers.  That  would  not  appear  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficiently  broad  base  for  the  •"ihaki 
party"  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Junta  have  discussed. 

Most  Communist  candidates  apparently 
decided  not  to  run  or  were  weeded  out  by 
screening  boards  at  lower  levels.  Only  about 
10  were  excluded  by  the  national  review 
committee  under  the  stringent  antl-Commu- 
nist,  antlneutrallst  provisions  of  the  law. 

Among  other  groups,  one  of  the  strongest 
IS  Ukely  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
provmclal  councils,  who  have  already  begun 
.0  coalesce  Into  a  working  unit. 

The  militant  Buddhists,  whose  anti- 
Government  agitation  prompted  the  Junta  to 
schedule  the  election,  do  not  appear  to  be 
making  a  major  effort  to  elect  representa- 
tive.? to  the  assembly.  The  faction's  leadlnir 
monies  are  still  talking  of  a  boycott  as  pro- 
posed m  May  by  their  leader,  Thlch  Trl 
yunng. 

Even  before  the  campaign  begins,  two 
ih.ngs  seem  certain:    that  the  constitution 

rMh!!""."*,  *""  '^^^^'^'^  "P<^"  "^  presidential 
rather  than  a  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  preference  shared  by  the  Junta  and 
-s  harshest  critics,  and  that  no  single  polltl- 
• "  group  will  be  able  to  dominate  the 
■i&sembly. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug    20,  1966] 

Saigon  Hears  CoNsrrrUTiON  Will  Be  Delated 

(By    Ward    Just,    Washington    Post   foreign 

service ) 

Saigon.  Aug-ost  19.— Vietnamese  officials 
here  now  are  ta.^cing  of  a  hiatus  of  one  year 
between  the  Sept.  11  election  of  a  constitu- 
ent assembly  and  the  draftln'^  of  a 
constitution.  ° 

It  Is  expected  that  it  wUl  take  another  sU 
months  to  put  the  national  election  machin- 
ery in  motion,  which  would  mean  Prime  Min- 
ister Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  his  military  Direc- 
tory, or  Junta  would  remain  in  office  until 
early  In  1968. 

Observers  here  had  expected  that  the  con- 
stituent assembly  would  finish  its  work  by 
January  or  February  next  year  and  Prime 
Minister  Ky  himself  has  talked  of  a  presiden- 
tial election  by  next  summer. 

But  today  an  informed  Vietnamese  official 
said  that  the  assembly  was  bound  to  be 
"slow"  and  unlikely  to  finish  its  work  before 
next  summer.  The  official  said  there  were 
bound  to  be  several  "readings"  of  the  consti- 
tution and  time-consuming  public  dis- 
cussion. 

It  all  added  up,  he  said,  to  a  possible  18 
months  before  the  Vietnamese  ha-,e  an  elect- 
ed government. 

In  the  Interim,  the  official  said,  the  Ky 
regime  would  soldier  on. 

The  latest  estimate  is  that  5  million  Viet- 
namese are  eligible  to  go  to  5.283  polling 
places  Sept.  11.  There  are  104  Vietnamese 
seats,  four  seats  allotted  to  areas  largely  in- 
habited by  Cambodians,  and  nine  seats  to  be 
elected  by  what  are  called  'customarv  tribal 
processes"  of  the  Montagnards,  who 'live  in 
the  Vietnamese  central  highlands. 

There  are  55  members  of  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  running  for  seats,  but  authori- 
tative sources  here  believe  they  will  win 
fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  seats.  There 
are  572  candidates  In  all. 

Attention  here  has  centered  on  the  so- 
called  military  candidates,  since  there  has 
been  suspicion  that  the  10-general  Junta 
would  attempt  to  steanuoller  the  election. 
Speculation  has  been  further  heightened  by 
the  presence  of  the  600.000  Vietnamese 
under  arms.  The  presumption  has  been  that 
the  military  men  as  voters  would  follow  the 
lead  of  their  superiors. 

Interest  grew  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
decree  determining  the  frame  of  reference  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  It  appeared  that 
the  Junta  could  overturn  any  decision  of  the 
assembly  by  affirmation  of  one-third  plus 
one  of  the  117  delegates.  Put  another  wav. 
It  would  take  a  two-thirds  majority  to  over- 
ride any  suggestions  of  the  Junta. 

But  authoritative  sources  said  that  there 
was  every  expectation  that  the  assembly 
would  be  a  fragmented  body.  The  sources 
said  It  was  not  In  any  degree  plausible  that 
military  candidates  could  win  one-third  of 
the  seats:  They  doubted,  even,  that  all  the 
miutary  candidates  agreed  with  one  another. 
The  seats  are  allotted  according  to  the  vote 
in  the  provincial  elections  of  May,  1965.  In 
that  election,  there  were  4.7  mUlion  eligibles 
and  3.4  million  voters.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 14.5  million  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam, of  whom  an  estimated  10  million  are 
under  government  control. 

The  Prime  Minister  Is  said  to  view  the  size 
of  the  vote  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in 
his  regime.  This  has  led  to  lively  specula- 
tion as  to  what  Is  a  satlslactorv  turnout 
with  cautious  United  States  officials  suggest- 
ing 50  per  cent  of  the  eligibles.  Bolder  and 
presumably  more  realistic  Vietnamese  sug- 
gest anything  less  than  70  per  cent  must  be 
considered  unsatisfactory. 

In  this  connection,  there  were  warnings  of 
Vletcong  attempts  to  disrupt  polling.  The 
Vletcong.  diplomatic  sources  here  said,  view 
the  election  "with  considerable  seriousness 
as   a  dangerous   enterprise."     Officials   cited 
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threats  to  candidates,  and  intelligence  re- 
ports which  indicated  the  Communists  might 
try  to  march  off  "whole  vlUage  populations" 
into  the  Jungle  before  the  vote 

Considerable  suspicion  among  Vietnamese 
has  surrounded  the  campaign,  which  will 
formally  begin  Aug.  26.  There  have  been 
aarK  hints  and  innumerable  rumors  that 
I^L""*"^'^^  ''''^  ^°"Sht  to  rig  the  vote,  but 
independent  obeervers  have  yet  to  surface 
any  firm  evidence  of  chicanery,  fraud  or 
intimidation. 

There  has  been  Uvely  controversy  here  on 
precisely  what  tiie  government  would  like  to 
see  emerge.  The  Prime  Minister  is  on  record 
a*  supporting  a  strong  presidential  tvpe  con- 
stitution, a  View  which  is  supported  by  many 
of  the  heavyweight"  candidates,  ("There 
^^rH..""^!  ^"""^^  Washlngtons  in  this 
crowd,  said  one  experienced  observer  of 
Vieaiamese  politics,  referring  to  the  bulk  of 
the  candidates  i . 

What  the  government  woiUd  surely  not 
want  to  see  is  as  assembly  which  would  vote 
no-confidence  resolution  in  the  junta  and 
transfonn  itself  into  a  legislature,  an  act 
Which  was  much  discussed  by  Buddhist  mih- 
tants  during  the  political"  upheaval  last 
spring. 

The  election  te  an  analyst's  nightmare. 
On  y  the  Hoa  Hao,  the  religious-cum-po- 
lltica  sect  of  the  Mekong  Delu,  is  contestiug 
the  election  as  a  Party.  In  central  Vietnam 
the  Vietnam  Quoc  Dan  Dang  (VNQDDl  a 
natlon.ihst  party  constructed  along  the  lines 
of  the  Chinese  Kuomingtang,  Is  tilting  for 
a  dozen  seats— but  there  are  several  VNQDD 
factions  tilting  and  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  winners  will  stick  together  In  the 
assembly.  Similarly,  observers  doubt  If  either 
the  Dia  Viet  Partly  or  the  Cao  Dai  rellgiomsts 
win  emerge  as  cokeslve  umts. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  observers  here 
show  great  Interest  in  the  military  candi- 
dates. In  the  a»embly  likely  to  result  frwn 
these  elections,  a  bloc  of  10  could  be  a  po- 
litical powerhouse  The  military  candi- 
dates, presumablj-  loyal  to  the  regime,  could 
be  the  single  united  force. 

There  are  as  yet  no  reliable  estimates  of 
the  mischief  potential  of  the  militant  Bud- 
dhists and  the  dissident  amalgam  known  as 
the  Front  of  Citizens  of  All  Faiths.  Inde- 
pendent observers  tend  to  discount  the  in- 
fluence of  both,  but  today  the  front  Issued 
another  communique  and  In  the  strongest 
terms  to  date  called  for  the  boycotting  of  the 
election  of  what  it  called  "the  puppet  as- 
sembly. '  *^ 

There  is  now,  among  reliable  observers  of 
Vietnamese  affains,  skepticism  of  too  elabo- 
rate and  intricate  an  analysis  of  the  evenu 
about  to  unfold.  There  has  scarcely  been 
enough  time  for  either  the  government  or  its 
opponents  to  mount  effective  campaigns, 
even  if  there  were  general  agreement  on  de- 
sirable gorilB  which  there  apparently  Is  not. 


CORRUPTION.  THIEVERY.  AND 
BRIBERY  IN  SAIGON 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  ISdr.  President  on 
August  24,  1966,  CBS-TV  broadcast  an 
account  by  Morky  Safer  in  Saigon  of  the 
wide.spread  corruption  and  theft  of  U.S. 
aid  commoditieji  he  found  at  the  port  of 
Saigon  and  elsewhere  in  Vietnam.  Much 
of  what  Mr.  Safer  repwrted  had  been 
known  previously.  The  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  inserted  a  number  of  ac- 
counts of  the  extent  of  the  pilferage  and 
graft  prevailing  In  Vietnam.  There  are, 
however,  two  new  points  in  the  August  24 
telecast. 

Mr.  Safer  reports  that  an  investigation 
is  currently  underway  of  the  incidents 
in  which  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy  has 
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given  escort  and  safe  conduct  to  sampans 
carrying  food  and  suppUes  to  Vietcong 
units  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  This  may 
well  explain  the  reports  we  have  been 
getUng  lately  that  the  United  States 
plans  on  sending  Its  combat  forces  Into 
the  delta  area  for  the  first  time.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  are  working 
hand  In  glove  with  the  Vietcong.  the  ad- 
ministration may  have  despaired  of 
achieving  any  results  in  the  delta  area 
unless  It  came  under  the  complete  con- 
trol of  U.S.  forces.  Since  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  not  fight  the  Vietcong. 
cur  boys  will  do  the  fighting  for  them. 
These  are  the  people  for  whom  we  are 
sacrificing  untold  blood  and  treasiire 
allegedly  for  their  freedom. 

The  second  point  is  the  admission  by 
Mr.  Rutherford  Poats,  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID,  that  there  is  little 
that  AID  can  do  about  the  corruption 
and  theft  of  economic  assistance  com- 
modities.   This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  such  an  admission  which  is  indica- 
tive of  how  large  and  deep  rooted  the 
black  market  organization  has  become. 
This  should  not  be  surprising  however. 
The  United  States  has  been  pouring  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  commodi- 
ties of  all  descriptions  into  a  backward 
coimtry.   This  uncontrolled  flow  of  goods 
represents  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
profiteers  and  for  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment officials  to  make  a  "quick  buck"  by 
dealing   with   the  Vietcong.     The   scale 
of  our  aid  program  In  Vietnam  becomes 
the  main  factor  reinforcing  the  graft  and 
corruption  which  Morley  Safer  points  out 
exists  at  the  very  highest  level  of  the 
Ky   government.     An   aid  program  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  misery  and  poverty 
brought  on  by  the  ravages  of  war  ends 
up  by  becoming  a  major  cause  for  In- 
creasing the  misery  and  poverty  of  the 
masses  of  people  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  CBS-TV  transcript  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Savek.  TbXs  la  a  town  that  make*  the  mind 
boggle.  What  started  out  aa  a  routine  In- 
quiry into  the  increasing  incidence  of  pilfer- 
age here  at  the  Port  of  Saigon  has  produced 
a  serlea  of  almost  frightening  facta.  Here 
are  some  of  them:  an  investigation  is  cur- 
rently under  way  to  Incidents  in  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  Navy  has  given  escort  and 
safe  conduct  to  sampans  carrying  food  and 
BuppUes  to  Viet  Cong  units  m  the  Mekong 
Delta.  These  supplies  Include  U.S.  AID  ma- 
terials, stolen  or  purchased  on  the  blaclc 
market.  This  Lb  not  an  Isolated  incident:  It 
Is  a  regular  practice.  It  appears  that  r\m- 
ning  p&raUel  with  the  war  Is  a  national  sym- 
phony of  theft,  corruption  and  bribery. 
Much  of  it  begins  right  here  In  the  Port  of 
Saigon.  No  one  In  Vietnam  is  able  to  specify 
how  much  is  lost  or  stolen  at  the  port  of 
entry.  The  estimates  vary  from  four  percent 
to  twenty.  Patrol  boats  keep  a  constant 
watch  on  tha  river  tor  mines  and  smugglers, 

but  American  security  Is  limited  to  the  mili- 
tary &ide  of  the  port.  There  is  no  U.3.  con- 
trol of  commercial  docking  facilities  and  her^ 
in  the  Saigon  River,  piracy  and  theft  is  a  way 
of  life.  Tight  control  ^  almost  impossible. 
The  river  teems  with  barges  and  sampans, 
some  of  them  chartered  to  transport  com- 
panies, some  simply  in  the  business  of  theft 
.  .  .  lome  doing  both.    Military  doet  vbat 
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it  can — military  warehoiises  are  kept  under 
constant  watch  but  Kuge  caches  of  Items  like 
beer  manage  to  disappear,  and  It's  not  Indi- 
vidual pilfering,  lf»  a  gigantic  controlled 
racket.  Beer,  C-ratlons.  luxury  goods  con- 
signed to  the  conunlssarles  and  post  ex- 
changes. Army  Captain  Robert  Moran  works 
for  the  management  ol  the  Saigon  Port: 

There  must  be  some  kind  of  organization 
behind  this  stuff,  It's  not  Just  Uken  on  an 
individual  basis,  would  you  say  so? 

MoRAN.  I  agree,  very  much.  The  Indi- 
vidual amount  of  pilfering  wouldn't  add  up 
to  the  amount  of  black  market  activity. 
We  do  frisk  everyone  who  comes  in  and  out 
of  these  port  facillttes  so  this  would  elimi- 
nate individual  thl«very.  Some  speculation 
has  been  that  there  is.  uh,  organized  groups 
of  people  who  atteUpt  to  take  these  goods 
and  sell  them  on  tUe  open  market. 

Sater.  Whole  consignments  of  PX  goods — 
blankets,  C-ratlons.  end  up  In  Vietnam's  open 
black  markets.    There  are  three  in  Saigon  and 
they    handle    cameras,    radios,    whiskey,    all 
clearly    labelled    for    use    of    U.S.    Military 
forces.     The  market  is  so  free  of  the  fear  of 
arrest  that  no  one  even  bothers  to  remove 
the     labels.     The    U.S.     AID     emblem,     the 
clasped  hands  of  friendship.  Is  liberally  dis- 
played for  all  to  see.  Including  the  national 
police.    They    sauoter     among     the    stalls, 
never  making  a  seizure  or  an  arrest.     This 
Is  the  lowest  level  of  bribery.     American  In- 
vestigators have  traced  it  upwards  to  middle 
level  of  government,  police  and  army.     But 
they    rely    on    Vletnamase    agencies,    Viet- 
namese police,  to  make  arrests.     The  story 
is  always  the  same:   a  man  of  influence  Is 
Involved.     He  has  teen  fined  but  we  can  go 
no    further.     'Wh.it   does    happen,    according 
to    U.S.    sources,    is    that    police    then   shake 
down  this  person  ol  influence,  blackmail  him 
with  the  threat  of  turning  him  over  to  the 
Americans.    He  always  pays  up.    The  black 
market  Is  the  smallest  and  the  most  overt 
example   of   how   funds,   food   and  goods  are 
diverted   from  the  Vietnamese  economy  di- 
rectly Into  the  hands  of  private  speculators, 
and   from   there   into  the  hands  of  the  Viet 
Cong.    This   la   one   of   the   most   lucrative 
rackets  of  all— th«  traffic  in  milk.    At  any 
Saigon  comer  you  ean  buy  for  a  dollar  a  box, 
give-away   U.S.   Alt)  powdered   milk.     There 
Is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact.     The  box 
is  marked   with   tHe  clasped   hands  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  »nd  emblazoned  with  the 
motto:  Not  to  be  sold  or  exchanged.    Amer- 
ican economic  warfare  personnel  advises  the 
Vietnamese    govertinaent    that    one    way    of 
controlling  the   mcvement   and   distribution 
of  material  was  tj  check  every  vehicle  leav- 
ing   Saigon    tor    tlie    provinces.     The    road- 
blocks were  duly  set  up.  but  their  establish- 
ment   was    an    mfltatlon    for    the    national 
police  to  shake  down  both  the  gtiilty  and  the 
Innocent    trucker»    and    distributors.    AID 
material  Is  not  affected  by  this  unofficial  tax 
but  all  other  goods  leaving  Saigon  are  taxed. 
Not  at  the  ro€Wlblocks  themselves  but  in  the 
privacy  of  an  offlca  or  police  station.     Honest 
ofUcials  do  turn  up  but  they  are  soon  trans- 
ferred by  their  superiors. 

These  practices  can  never  be  eradicated 
simply  because  tUe  United  States  does  not 
control  the  interaal  affairs  of  this  country. 
Even  in  this  appropriation  of  AID  money 
and  food  is  something  that  we  have  learned 
to  live  with  In  Vietnam  and  a  lot  of  other 
countries.  But  tkere  Is  evidence  now  that 
the  Viet  Cong  poBtlcal  and  economic  Intra- 
etructure  Is  directly  tied  to  the  blackmarket. 
The  blackmarket  Is  directly  tied  to  Impor- 
tant elements  In  Premier  Ky's  government. 
One  American  official  whose  Job  U  to  deprive 
the  Viet  Cong  of  resources  told  CBS  News: 
The  enemy's  procurement  program  is  ex- 
tremely sophlstlOBted.  It  U  meshed  Into 
the  national  economic  program  and  relies 
heavily  on  the  blackmarket. 

Another  American  source  who  Is  in  close 
contact  with  the  haratsed  officers  in  Saigon 


and    Washington    says:     It    Is    our    biggest 
problem  In  fighting  this  war. 

Morley  Safer,  CBS  News,  Saigon. 


CRONKmt.  In  Washington,  Marvin  Kalb 
asked  for  reaction  to  the  Safer  report  from 
Rutherford  Poats,  Assistant  Foreign  Aid 
Administrator  for  the  Far  East. 

Po.\TS.  ifs  a  very  tough  problem.  As  you 
know,  the  Viet  Cong  are  everywhere.  They 
are  in  the  life  blood  of  the  economy.  We 
have  never  had  toat  problem  before  like  this. 
we've  never  fought  a  war  like  this.  There 
are  no  lines.  Business  Is  done  from  one 
Vietnamese  to  another.  They're  all  In  simi- 
lar clothing,  look  alike,  live  In  the  same 
areas,  and  yet  unless  we  can  check  the  flow 
of  suppUes  to  the  Viet  Cong,  they  will  obvi- 
ously be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  that  much 
longer.  If  we  cannot  hurt  them  In  their 
areas,  they'll  be  able  to  continue  to  struggle. 
But  we  do  consider  it  a  major  problem  and 
it's  a  very  tough  one  to  solve. 

Kalb.  Mr.  Poats.  are  we  capable  of  cutting 
off  this  flow  of  supplies  to  the  Viet  Cone;? 
Poats.  No.  I  think  we  should  face 
squarely  that  we  are  not  fully  capable  of 
doing  it.  In  the  first  place,  V.C.  areas  are 
pockmarked  throughout  the  country.  You 
may  find  a  village  which  Is  In  government 
control  and  Immediately  around  It  are  peo- 
ple who  are  friendly  to  the  V.C,  whose  sons 
or  father  are  out  with  the  V.C.  part  time  or 
full  time.  These  villagers  must  be  supplied. 
Commercial  trucks  bring  them  suppUes,  both 
Imported  goods  and  domestic  goods.  We 
cannot  break  this  enUrely.  Now  U  we 
erected — Uie  Vietnamese  Government 
erects — a    wall    of    policemen    around    each 

port,  around  each  area  of  production  of  in- 
dustrial goods  or  rice,  and  attempt  to  stop 
the  flow  of  traffic  between  these  areas,  they 
will  starve  large  areas  of  the  country  that 
we  hope  to  win  over,  where  we  hope  to  grad- 
ually push  back  the  tide  of  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol. So  we  also  have  problems  of  corrup- 
tion, as  Mr.  Safer  pointed  out.  It's  Impos- 
sible to  run  a  large-scale  police  check  poli.i 
system  as  Is  being  attempted  now  without 
some  police  seeing  an  opporturUty  to  get  a 
small  bribe  for  letting  something  go  through. 
This  does  happen,  but  we  don't  think  it  hap- 
pens nearly  as  much  as  some  of  the  rumors 
around  Saigon  suggest. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.";k 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  inseitions 
regarding  school  prayer.  Previous  in- 
sertions were  made  on  August  23,  24,  25, 
26,  and  29  and  can  be  found  on  pages 
20295.  20451.  20570,  and  21091,  respec- 
tively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Daniel  J.  O'CoNNoa,  Chair- 
man. National  Americanism  Commissio:; 
tmk   american    legion,   before   the   sre- 

COMMITTEE      ON      CONSTTrUTIONAI,      AME.ND- 

MENTS,   Senate   Committee   on   Judiciary. 

ON  Senate  Joint  Resolltion   148,  Acclst 

8,   1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

1  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  Ttie 
American  Legion  and  The  American  Legion 
AuxlUary  In  presenting  our  pweltlon  In  sup- 
port of  S.J.  Res.  148  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  whicb 
provides  that  nothtog  contained  In  the  Con- 
stltuUon  of  the  United  States  shall  prohibit 
the  authority  administering  any  schooi. 
school  system,  educational  institution  or 
Other  public  building  supported  In  whole  or 


m  part  through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  from  providing  for  or  perm.ttufg  the 
voluntary  participation  by  students  or  otherl 
m  prayer.  We  fully  support  the  prohibUon 
against  any  public  authority  prescribing  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer  but  heartily 

^rT!  '*"!.  "^'^^  "^  '"»■  P"^"'^  "°d''r  the 
vfr  A/??';"''"^'^"'  ^°  participate  in  prayer 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  statement  Is  that  of 
The  American  Legion  and  its  AuxiUarj  and 
we  are  not  allied  with  any  other  orginis^- 
t.on^  We  stand  completely  on  our  oun^s 
a  Congressionaliy  chartered  o.'ganizJtlon 
dedicated  to  service  for  God  and  country 

We  Will  endeavor  to  avoid  repetitious  hxru- 
merits  and  give  you  our  reasons  in  fav^r  of 
such  constitutional  amendment,  but  the?e 
are  a  few  poignant  remarks  which  we  believe 
"?,  "*^^«'^^^'->-  in  "^e  l.ght  of  statemerts 
v^hlch  have  appeared  through  the  comniun  ! 
cation  media  concerning  the  motive. TftCe 
Who  favor  the  United  States  Supreme  Co^t 
decisions,  and  of  the  Court  itself  We  insure 
you  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the^om! 
mlttee  that  we  strongly  supoort  aU  tl°ree 
branches  of  the  Government^the  Executu^e 
he  Legislative,  and  the  Judiciary.  We  be-' 
heve  in  the  system  of  checks  ani  balarces 
However,  we  may  differ,  at  times,  on  how 
those   functions   are   carried   out.   and   niore 

Ci^v'ts"  n"'"^'"    '"'    ^^'^^^'-^    "-    j"d  - 
amgre^        P=-e-empted     the     authority     of 

n^H^  ""'^  strongly  urge  a  con.nitutional 
..mendment.  we  do  not  share  that  critic  "m 
o:  the  united  suites  Supreme  Court  wmch 
would  make  the  Judlcl.u-y  a  whipping  post 
.or  extremists.  We  believe  in  the  Inte-rUv 
of  the  Court  and  we  respect  the  d'mHv  ^f 

cated    to  sartguardmg   our  freedom    throuirh 

.  ruhngs  and  interpretations.     We  will  no 

:.du!ge    in    personal    attacks    or    recriirira 

nons.     We  respect  the  views  of  those  who 

renting  his  viewpoint,  however  stron-lv'^^v: 
-^l^^r  °"  '^'^  proposed  amendmint  or 
o-'-amza  roh,'"«''"'P°''=^  °'  °^^^  respectue 

er  wJ  K  ?r  ■  "°*e^"'  in  the  instant  mat- 
lilted  il*'^^'%^hat  if  the  declsior^s  of  the 
nret  th.  ^'^  Supreme  Court  validly  inter! 
^.len  as  Americans  and  as  war  veiern-.!    wnn 

.aye  contributed  generously  to  the  pr^serva 
w  ^'  ""^  freedom...  we  firmly  belfeve  Uiat 
American    school    children    should     Lot    bp 

■  ^'  ory.  tradition,  statutes  and  comnum  Hw 
0  this  nation  are  replete  with  references  to 
thj  Deny  and  the  invocation  of  proy'dentlal 
We  realize  that  much  has  been  written  and 
spoKen  concerning  these  decisions  lud  we 
h, ue   noted    the   argument   that   those   who 

norha';..'\"'  ""'"'^'^  ^^^'^  Children  Should 
Derlo^  r  ^"^^'^^'^  ^^  ^l^em  a  compulsory 
re  tftirn  *'^°"  °^  separation  during  ih^e 
reutatlon  of  a  school  oravpr  Rv  tK„ 
token,  it  can  also  be  reLIo/ed  tlfa't  he  grelt 
Tcu't\  "'  ''l"""  -'^^'<i^^n.  Who  have ^p!r 
t.  .pat^d  in  school  prayers  which  have  not 

«.  J"T'"^^  ^'''''  '^^"  ^^'•ced  U,  accent 
t  le  position  of  the  non-believer.     \Ve  do  no 
charge  all  those  who  differ  wlti    us  of  be  n. 
"iheists   or  agnostics,   but   we  do  believe   Jhl 

posed   a     neuirulism"    toward   all    re'lcion 

^o/lh?'""  *^.  ^^-"^  P--otion  or'S 

hit  r/tH     /^"°''"'  '^oct'-i'^e  or  non-belief 

he  FounH,     "'^'^  antithesis  of  the  beUef  of 

c'  t,nn      ^^^  Fathers   iuid  succeeding  gen- 

(....tions  of  Americans  ^ 

laSrV''t''oV^  "'"^  '^^'^'"'°"  '^  "^'^  '"  "^e  best 
I'^tere^t  of  promoting  moral  and  spiritual 
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s'liw^  ,;  ?  ^'^'^'  ^"'^  tradition  ha^ 
but  in"'f,l:,"°S°'^'>-  ^  "^«  Public  schools 
Out    in    public    places.    Americans    have    not 

"si"Hirb.^:sC"°*"<^^-  "^^" "—  ^- 

The  American  Legion,  as  .^erica  herself 
a  Nation  founded  under  God"  determined 
forty-seven  years  ago  that  to  accomplish  the 
worthy  goals  demanded  of  this  veterans'  or 
ganization,  God  is  the  Supreme  Being  ^ 
guide  and  perpetuate  our  heritage  l^roug^ 

in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  The 

whichTr'e'-l?""-.  '^'  ""''''  concepts  ujon 
Which  the  United  States  was  founded  are 
contained  in  the  Bible;  the  laws  ot  Te  Na 
tion  are  based  on  the  worlds  great*n  .hort 
moral  code,  the  Ten  Commandment^  aJd 
smce  our  form  of  government  ..nd  uTkn^e^- 
ican  way  of  life  contain  so  many  rellelous 
references.  It  would  .eem  that  our  ch  fdren 

Suii'^n'^'  '^?°'^'  ''''  ^^-°«  and  source 
t'e  a^e  nf  c"-  ^^"j'=^"  youngsters  between 
w-t„frh  ■'"  ''"'^  twenty-one  spend  more 

l^litheZn^V^"''"''''  """^  ^'^'^l  activities 
Am^r..,  ■  '  ^^"'^  ^"'^  '^^"^'^h  combined. 

America  .s  economic.  =oci..l  and  political  life 
histoncally  has  been  based  upon  the  prop! 

rJ^^^,^^^-'^''^?^^"-''^^  position  sets  man  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  world  and  be- 
stows on  him  certain  irrevocable  God  gi^en 
rights  as  stated  in  the  Declaration  <,f  Inde" 

eS  rth7'n'°'^  ''"'''  *^"'h^  '°  "^^  "':  - 
eMdeiit.  that  all  men  are  created  equal    that 

tliey  are  endowed  by  their  Crealor\ith  cer- 
''i'\  r'",'!?"'''^  R'ght^.  and  among  these 
nets  •     ■t^?"'''  "f^  '^'  P"^^"'^  of  Happl! 


Fathers  rested  tipon;a;'ur.;  and  divul^S 

Ist'^S  Zt  ^^'-'"''V  '''"'  ""*  government^  ex- 
isted not  to  protect  and  secure,  not  to  abol- 

The  "n '  ""  /"''"  '^"^^^  unalienab  e  righti 
The  pr  nciple  of  divine  law  is  older  Ih,.n 

t  uth  n'"'"-  ^'  ''  ttnlvei-sal.  unchanging 
truth  pinpointed  In  a  discussion  on  the  na! 
t .  re  and  purpose  of  man  which  begar.  fn 
Oroece  nearly  2.000  years  ago.     Around   1776 

the  nhVr""^"^  ^'■'''''''  '""'^^^  ^''ti^  favor  on 
the  philosophy  of  John  Locke,  and  other, 
who  professed  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
Supreme  dominion  of  the  Author  of  life  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  American  History  skews 
forcefully  and  brilliantly  that  our  fo-e! 
ne^tL,°'  """u""'  religious  persuasion  ;e- 
Coumrv  'T""''  ^""^  ^='^^^"6  of  God  on  oilr 
Coumrj.  Never  before  had  a  whole  people 
dared  to  stake  their  lives  and  their  fmures 
on  tJie  truth  of  this  assertion.    "RelTgion  and 

Fn^unn''"  ^'J  °"^  indispensable  supS ''  tht 
Founding  Fathers  declared,  and  they  added 
Whoever  shall  subvert  these  great  pillars 
of  human  happiness  shall  not  bf  entitled  to 
Claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism.'  George 
Washington.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jef! 
fersan  all  acknowledged  that  reUglo,"  can 
establish  the  principles  upon  which  freedom 
and  popular  goyernmeiu  must  stand  -'S 
iberties  of  a  Nation  can::ot  be  thought^e! 

iction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
hese  hberties  are  the  gift  of  God  '  '  Be^ 
amm  Franklin,  the  oldest,  and  in  many  wa^ 
the  wisest  of  the  men  who  formulated  o^^ 
»on  ?,""%"""  ."'  I'^d^l^ndence  and  our  N^ 
tional  Constitution,  put  it  this  way  when  he 
rose  n  the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  ecu n! 
se,  his  younger  colleagues:  "I  have  lived  sirs 
a  long  time  and  the  longer  I  live  he  niwe 
cc^ivmcmg  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth  That 
God  governs  the  affairs  of  men  " 

A  teacher  at  Fairvlew  H.gh  School.  Davtcn 
?f  he  fr"""-"''  ?""  '^^  ^-rrowful  Incfdem: 
as  follows.    For  years  here  at  Fairvlew  High 
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School  we  hsve  included  prayers,  readlnes 
music,  as  a  part  of  ot;r  brief  morning  open-' 
np  exercises.  These  prayefs  have  InrlGded 
peti^ons  for  Pope  John  during  h:s  illness 
for  President  Eisenhower  when  he  had  hl"s' 
he,.rt^attack.    for    the    United    N..tions   wher! 

?«".^       T"''*''-'°"^  ^•■'•^  '^'"'^^-  f°r  our  Presi- 
dents  When   they   took   their  oath   of   office 

rinr,^"''.  ^''""*''^"  ^"""^  ""^^^  °f  P^^ce  and 
berf  f    r^'  *'  '°"""^'  •'"''  t=:'.ren.  for  mem 
bers  of  the  student  body  who  had  lo.-t  a  loved 
one.    for   our  :schoo!--yet.   when    the   United 

^llnV\     ""''    ''"   '^°''    ^^«f'^   «"d    upset  ing 
event    n  recent  years,  we  were  forced  to  ig! 

and'nemrf^'^'  outpouring  o,  our  dUmav 
and  petitions  simpiy  because  we  happened 
o  be  in  a  buUding  cdled  a  school  when  the 
tragedy  struck  on  November  22"  TTils  last 
dc'uh"?fr  ^'""^  T^'  concerning  the  tragic 
Kennedy  °"'  '  °''''  ^^''"^^^  John  F 
One  of  the  reasons  why  America's  Found- 
church  nn'  \^''^''  "f*°"  ^^^  separation  of 
church  and  state  w.-.s  because  of  the  plurality 

in/'  -fe":?.'"  ^'  ^''^''^  ^*^^'^^^-    By 'Separat- 
ing  t.ie   church   and   state,   our   7oref^.hers 

f^^J"  ^^'^■'^'^  religion.  There  is  a  tendency 
the^-r;,  '^■^'^'■'  ^  "'^""^  '■'■■'^  ^"  account  of 
s^ar/ T'''™w  °^  '^"^■°"  1°  ^he  United 
States,  there  should  be  no  recopnuion  of  re- 
ligion Whatsoever,  because  it  might  be  unfair 
to  those  who  Bre  non-beiievers  or  anti-re- 
i^i^l"*-  ^'  '^  V'^  '■°  recognize  plural:sm  of 
religious  sects  -but  it  is  wrong  to  conclude 
that,  therefore,  there  should  be  no  religion 
There  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  freeur.m 
Of  religion  and  freedom  from  or  the  complete 
exclusion  of  religion.     There  are  b.sic  pr  n 

ciples  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
moral    and   spiritual    well-being   of   a   Nrtlon 
and  Which  Should  never  be  in  di.^pute     Wh 
does   every   Prei.denl    of   the   United    St^ie^ 
call  upo.n  God  to  Witness  the  truth  of  tlie 

f.nH  ,f''^S^''"^'  P'^'^f^^  ^«  "PliOld  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution.'  Obviously  because 
the  United  States  recognizes  God  as  "te  Su! 
preme  Judge  anti  Ruler  over  nations."  Pre.-:- 
«'V.rf  !:,',"**,°"  Johnson  on  assunUng  office 
a.Ked  an  of  us  to  help  him  but  a!  o  mvoked 

the  TF-  °^  ?"''  '"  '  ''^"'^^^•'-^'  "^^'-^  ^11  over 
the  Nation  by  Aenericans  of  all  age-: 

No  study  of  the  First  Amendment  woiiid 
be  complete  without  examining  the  cver-^ 
and  circumstinees  of  the  time  prior  to  rnci 
at  the  time  of  its  adop-.ion. 

Just  three  weeks  aeo  we  observed  the  175'h 
anniversary  of  the  Inraiguratlon  of  George 
W.ashmgton  as  4rst  President  of  the  Uni'ed 
States.  About  oce  wcr.k  before  the  inaugnni 
the  upper  House  of  Congress  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutloB: 

■Hesolicd.  That  after  the  oath  shall  have 
been  administered  to  the  President  he  at- 
tended by  the  \1ce  President,  and  Memb-s 
Of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative- 
proceed  to  St.  Paul  s  Chipel.  to  hear  divine 
service  to  be  poriormed  by  the  Ch;iplain  cf 
Congress  already  appcinted  - 

This  measure  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress literBlly  unchanged  and  the  Inaugtirnl 
service  was  held  in  St.  P,.u!'s  Ch.ipel  prr- 
fcrmpd  by  Rt.  aev.  &imuel  Provoost  Eoi.- 
copal  Bishop  of  New  York  and  Chaplain  of 
tne  Senate. 

In  view  of  thiscbviotis  religious  ceremony 
an  Anglican  service,  what  becomes  of  the 
argument  advanced  today  by  those  who  say 
the  First  Amendrrent  proposed  bv  the  same 
men  in  the  same  Congress  prohiiiits  praver-s 
offered  or  sanctioned  by  government  offlci"als' 
According  to  tUc  annals  of  Congress,  less 
than  five  months  after  Washington's  inau- 
guration on  September  24,  1789  Congress  -^.n 
proved  the  First  Aniendme.-.t  and  on  the  v^ery 
same  day  overrode  an  objection  to  a  request 

iL  ^°?,rTl  ''•''""''S  '■■P°"  ^^^  President  of 
i^,^  l''^  States  to  proclaim  a  national  day 
n  1ol^"  ^y'"^  ^"^^  P"'^"-  Congress  passed 
a  Joint  resolution  Rs  follows: 

-That  a  Joint  oonimlttee  of  both  Houses 
be  directed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
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United  SUtes  to  request  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend *o  the  people  of  the  United  Stotes 
a  day  of  public  thankaglvlng  and  prayer,  to 
be  observed  by  acknowledging,  with  grateful 
hearts,  the  many  signal  favors  of  Almighty 
God.  especially  by  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity peaceably  to  establish  a  Constitution 
of  government  for  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness." 

How  can  anyone  allege  that  Congress  in 
sanctioning  this  prayer  on  the  very  same  dayr 
It  approved  the  First  Amendment  Intendel 
the  First  Amendment  to  prohibit  public 
prayer? 

About  eight  years  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  tae 
Judiciary  expressed  the  view  that  the  framtrs 
of  the  First  Amendment  did  not  intend  to 
prohibit  a  Just  expression  of  religious  devo- 
tion by  the  legislators  of  the  nation  even  In 
their  public  character  as  legislators.  In  1858. 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  his  last  debate  with 
Senator  Stephen  Douglas,  passed  comment 
on  the  famous  Dred  Scott  decision,  which 
held  that  a  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Uncoln  said.  "I  believe 
the  decision  was  Improperly  made  and  I  go 
for  reversing  It."  The  President  while  main- 
Ulnlng  deep  respect  for  the  Judiciary  never- 
theless expressed  his  sharp  dissent  from  the 
Court's  decision  which  In  essence  made  the 
American  negro  a  chattel,  not  a  human  per- 
sonality enobled  by  his  Creator  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God. 

When  we  dissent,  we,  too.  can  exercise  our 
right  to  seek  redress  in  the  Congress  and 
invoke  through  Constitutional  means,  a 
remedv.  This  remedy,  a  Constitutional 
nmendmeut,  was  the  subject  of  remarks  by 
ovir  United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  In  January,  1964.  at  the  Notional 
Press  Club  in  Washington,  DC.  when  he 
referred  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  school  prayers 
by  Constitutional  amendment  even  though 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  objective. 

The  American  Legion  significantly  we  be- 
lieve, has  not  asked  the  Congress  to  pre-empt 
or  limit  the  powers  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Past  history  has  shown  that 
our  Supreme  tribunal  has  responded  to  the 
plea  of  the  national  will  and  we  hope  that  in 
the  Instant  matter  the  Court  will  respond. 
The  Supreme  Courts  interdiction,  however, 
appears  so  strong  that  only  an  optimist 
•  would  keep  a  spark  of  hope  alive  that  would 
look  to  complete  reversal.  It  Is  Impossible 
that  because  of  so  many  varying  and  con- 
flicting Interpretations  that  have  resulted, 
for  example.  In  encouraging  the  abolition  of 
baccalaureate  services  and  other  time  hon- 
ored traditions,  the  Supreme  Court  may 
someday  modify  Its  position  and  restore  the 
concept  which  existed  prior  to  1962  that 
there  is  a  God  to  whom  we  all  are  subject 
and  owe  homage. 

World  War  II  veterans  wUl  never  forget  the 
repeated  pleas  for  divine  aid  by  the  Late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the 
sturdy  reliance  of  President  Harry  Truman 
on  providential  aid  4n  the  Korean  War.  Our 
only  othfc  living  former  President.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  has  not  only  duplicated  these 
Invocations  but  also  lent  his  voice  to  this 
noble  cause. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  offer  acknowl- 
edgement for  assistance  in  my  historical  ref- 
erences, to  Charles  E.  Rice,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Law,  Fordham  University,  author  of 
the  book,  "The  Supreme  Court  and  Public 
Prayer,  the  Need  for  Restraint,"  which  con- 
tains a  chapter  entitled  Solution  by  Legisla- 
tion which  specifically  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing that  nothing  In  the  Constitution  shall 
prohibit  voluntary  prayer  In  public  places. 
In  treating  such  constitutional  amendment 
we  recognize,  too,  the  importance  of  protect- 
ing the  non-believers  right  to  dissent  but 
we  do  not  believe  the  non-believer  has  the 


right  to  impose  his  ton-belief  on  the  great 
majority  of  Americane. 

It  is  our  sincere  conviction  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  intended  to  protect  the 
American  people  froU  the  establishment  of 
a  Slate  or  national  religion  and  was  never 
intended  to  rule  Goti  out  of  any  phase  of 
American  life.  If  the  Court  decisions  stand 
without  modification,  or  without  remedy  and 
the  plea  of  the  majority  is  Ignored.  I  assure 
you.  Mr  Chairman,  there  will  rise  from  the 
grass  roots  of  Amerlta  a  cry  of  Indignation 
from  millions  of  Americans  which  war  vet- 
erans and  their  lamllie'!  will  not  only  sup- 
port, but  lead,  and  which  will  exceed  the  pro- 
tests already  reglsteied  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress . 

On  beha'.f  of  over  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion members  ol  Ttie  American  Legion  and 
American  Legion  AuiiUary.  I  express  our  deep 
fippreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  con- 
sideration of  thlsstiitement  In  support  of  S.J. 
Res    148 


St.^tement  op  Leo  Jfeffer  to  the  Sudcom- 

MtTTEE     ON     CONStlTUTION.M.     AMENDMENTS 

AT  Hearings  on  Sen.^te  Joint  Resolution 
U8,  To  Amend  tJie  First  Amendment  to 

THE    US.    CoNSTITt-TION    WITH    IJESPECT    TO 

BiBi.E     Re'^dinc     and     Prayers     in     Public 

Schools 

My  n.ame  la  Leo  fffcRer.  I  am  a  Professor 
of  constitutional  liW  and  Chairman  of  De- 
partment of  Politiol  Science  at  Long  Island 
University,  and  am  Special  Counsel  lor  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  I  appear  here 
pursuant  to  the  invitation  of  this  Commit- 
tee to  testify  in  mj  individual  capacity  and 
the  views  I  express  here  are  my  own.  I  am 
however  authorized  to  stale  that  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress  endorses  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  me  and  adopts  them  as  Its  state- 
ment. 

This  year  marks  the  175  anniversary  of  the 
!\doptlon  by  the  Atfierican  people  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  approval  on  December  15, 
1731  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
United     States     Cotistitutioii     constituted     a 

truly  historic  landmark  in  the  history  of 
man's  strutjgle  for  liberty.  Thiit  great  docu- 
ment securing  the  freedom  of  Americans  has 
for  the  past  ceiiturj-  and  three-quarters  con- 
stUuted  u  model  wUch  has  been  emulated  by 
the  overwhelming  tnajority  of  nations  which 
today  have  written  constitutions,  and  by 
the  United  Nation*  itself.  It  would,  fn  my 
oplriion,  be  a  great  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  if  the  first  weakening  of  that  Bill  of 
Rights  should  com*  at  this  time. 

This  Committee  has  a  grave  responsibility 
In  considering  the  proposed  change  of  the 
First  Amendment.  In  exercising  this  respon- 
sibility It  should  l>ear  In  mind  the  words  of 
the  greatest  Justice  in  the  monumental  de- 
cision of  Mcculloch  V.  State  o/  Maryland: 
•We  must  never  forget,'  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall said,  "it  Is  »  constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding." It  ia  an  instrument,  he  said 
that  was  "intended  to  endure  for  ages  to 
come." 

It  would  be  a  cjeplorable  precedent  if  the 
Bill  of  Rights  w*e  to  be  amended  for  so 
sllsht  and  practlt.Uly  meaningless  purpose 
as  presented  in  the  proposed  amendment 
now  being  considered  by  this  Committee. 
To  paraphrase  th«  words  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a  Bill  of  Rights  "long 
esUibllshed  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes  "  The  amendment  pro- 
posed Is  indeed  a  light  and  transient  cause. 
To  the  extent  that  the  amendment  has 
meaning,  it  is  ulinecessary;  to  the  extent 
th;it  it  would  chattge  existing  law,  it  is  mean- 
ingless. Nothing  in  any  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  forbids  an  individual  school 
child  voluntarily  io  o.Ter  a  prayer  before  or 
after  taking  of  focxl  or  perhaps  on  other  oc- 
casions, so  long  »s  the  regular  discipline  of 
the  school  and  other  children  is  not  thereby 
disturbed  or  Interfered  with.     On  the  other 


hand  If  the  school  authorities  In  any  way 
participate  actively  in  the  procedure  whereby 
children  pray  during  public  school  hours 
and  on  public  school  premises,  participation 
by  the  children,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  on  several  occasions,  cannot  truly 
be  said  to  be  voluntary.  No  child  in  a  public 
school  acts  voluntarily  when  he  engages  in 
activity  which  is  sponsored  or  provided  for  by 
the  public  school  administration.  To  as- 
sume that  a  six  or  seven  year  old  child 
is  acting  voluntarily  by  participating  in  a 
prayer  which  the  teacher  announces  and  reg- 
ulates is  completely  unrealistic.  There  is 
much  that  can  be  done  through  amending 
the  Constitution,  but  even  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  cannot  change  the  laws  of 
child  behavior. 

Why  is  this  amendment  being  proposed  at 
the  present  time?  Certainly  the  voices  of 
organized  religion  do  not  support  it.  They 
who  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  faith  of  Ameri- 
cans are  opposed  to  this  amendment.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
the  concerns  which  have  motivated  the  in- 
troduction of  this  amendment.  The  only 
reasonable  conclusion  is  that  they  feel 
strongly  that  this  amendment  is  not  helpful 
and  indeed,  may  well  be  harmful  to  the 
cause  of  religion. 

Nor  do  those  who  have  made  the  study  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Constitution  their  life 
vocation  favor  this  amendment.  In  1964.  a 
number  of  similar  amendments  were  beinE 
considered  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  At  that  time  I  had  the  privilege 
of  presentlne  to  that  Committee  a  state- 
ment In  opposition  to  all  such  proposals 
signed  by  223  constitutional  lawyers.  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  set  forth  here  the  text  ol 
that  short  statement: 


•  OUR  MOST  PRECIOUS  HERITAOE 

"Our  Bill  Of  Rights  is  Americas  most 
precious  heritage.  For  a  century  and  three 
quarters  it  has  spread  the  mantle  of  pro- 
tection over  persons  of  all  faiths  and  creeds, 
political,  cultural  and  religious. 

"Under   our   system,   special   responsibllity 
for  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  rests  with  the  Supreme  Court 
In  discharging  this  responsibility  the  Court 
has  from  time  to  time  handed  down  decisions 
which  have  aroused  considered   conWoversy 
Some  of  the  decisions  have  been  subjected  to 
strong    criticism    and    even    condemnation 
There  have,  no  doubt,  been  decisions  which 
have    been    deemed   by   a   majority    of   the 
American  people,  at  least  in  their  Immediate 
reaction    to  have  been  unwise,  either  In  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Court  or  in  the 
manner     by    which     that    conclusion    was 
reached. 

•It  may  be  that  the  Court's  1962  and  1963 
decisions  against  state-sponsored  prayer  and 
devotional  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools 
belong  in  this  category.  If  so.  It  is  much 
too  early  to  Judge  whether  it  will  be  the 
popular  Judgment  or  the  Court's  that  will  he 
vindicated  by  time.  But  whichever  the  cnse, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  far  wiser 
for  our  nation  to  accept  the  decisions  th.-ui 
to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  order  to  nullity 
them. 

•We  recognize  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  Us  own  amendment,  and  that  no 
provision  of  it  including  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  immune  to  repeal  or  alteration  at  the  will 
of  the  people  expressed  through  the  medium 
of  constitutional  amendment.  Yet.  It  Is 
relevant  to  recall  in  this  respect  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  great 
Virginia   statute   for  Establishing  Religious 

Freedom : 

•■  'And  though  we  well  know  that  this  .".s- 
sembly.  elected  by  the  people  for  the  ordin.iry 
purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power 
to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  assemblies 
constituted  with  powers  equal  to  our  own, 
and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act  to  oe 


irrevocable  wotild  be  of  no  effect  in  law.  yet 
we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that 
the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  and  that  If  any  act  shall 
be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  present,  or 
to  narrow  Its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an 
infringement  of  natural  right." 

"American  liberties  have  been  secure  In 
large  measure  because  they  have  been  gu.ir- 
ant«ed  by  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  until  now  deemed  practically 
unamendable.  If  now.  for  the  first  time,  an 
amendment  to  'narrow  Its  operation'  Is 
.■\dopted,  a  precedent  will  have  been  estab- 
lished which  may  prove  too  easy  to  follow 
when  other  controversial  decisions  Interpret- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights  are  handed  down.  In 
the  past,  the  Court  has  construed  the  pro- 
visloiis  against  Infringement  of  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion  and  of  speech  and  assemblv, 
or  securing  the  prlviieee  against  self- 
incrimination,  or  requiring  fair  trial  pro- 
cedures. In  a  manner  deemed  by  many  at 
the  time  to  be  unduly  restrictive  of  the 
proper  powers  of  government.  It  is  certain 
that  It  will  do  so  again  In  the  future.  If  the 
first  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  forbidding 
laws  respecting  an  e-stablishment  of  rellplon, 
should  pn-ove  so  easily  susceptible  to  Impair- 
ment by  amendment,  none  of  the  succeeding 
clauses  will  be  secure. 

"A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Con- 
gress in  taking  this  'first  experiment  on  our 
liberties.'  Whatever  disagreements  some 
may  have  with  the  Bible-Prayer  decisions,  we 
believe  strongly  that  they  do  not  Justify  this 
experiment.  Accordingly  we  urge  that  Con- 
gress approve  no  measures  to  amend  the 
First  Amendment  in  order  to  overrule  these 
decisions. 

"JCNB8,  1964." 

An  examination  of  the  signers  of  that 
statement  indicates  that  they  include  prac- 
tically every  nationally  recognized  teacher  of 
constitutional  law  In  the  nation.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  appending  to  this  state- 
ment a  list  of  the  signers. 

I  may  pKjlnt  out  that  some  of  the  signers 
did  not  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  the  Bible  reading  and  prayer  cases. 
Yet,  they  are  all  unanimous  in  the  view  that 
whatever  their  disagreement  with  the  deci- 
sions may  be,  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution Is  entirely  unwarranted. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  give  great  weight 
to  the  views  of  these  disinterested  scholars 
and  teachers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leo  PFEFna. 

August  4,  1966. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
COMMISSION  REPORT  ON  THE 
METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  a  month  ago  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  issued  its  report  on  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department. 

Since  that  time,  the  report  has  met 
with  opposition  in  some  quarters.  I  be- 
lieve the  recommendations  in  the  Crime 
Commission's  report  merit  immediate 
and  careful  consideration.  Our  police 
need  and  deserve  our  full  support  in  their 
role  as  the  frontline  of  defense  to  life 
and  property.  Many  of  the  Conunis- 
sion's  recommendations  would,  in  my 
judgment,  further  that  support  if  they 
were  adopted.  The  District's  police  force 
has  been  dedicated  in  its  effort  to  meet 
its  responsibilities,  but  I  think  that  im- 
plementation of  the  Commission's  report 
would  strengthen  it  further  as  it  tries  to 
bi-ing  even-handed  and  effective  protec- 
tion to  every  citizen. 

The  Crime  Commission's  report  i.s 
based  upon  a  careful  and  responsible 
evaluation  of  the  department  which  was 
done  at  the  Commission's  request  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  The  report  documents  with  clar- 
ity that  an  outdated  organizational 
structure  and  outmoded  personnel  prac- 
tices have  resulted  in  inefficient  use  of 
manpower  and  lack  of  communication 
between  the  department's  command  and 
its  patrolmen  on  the  street.  These  fail- 
ings have  diminished  the  law  enforce- 
ment protection  which  the  citizens  of  the 
District  receive,  and  have  damaged  the 
department's  efforts  to  serve  every  mem- 
ber of  the  commimity  equally  and  fairlv 
And  I  might  add  that  these  deficiencies 
exist  in  a  department  which  spends  more 
per  citizen  than  any  other  large  urban 
police  force  in  the  country. 

The  report  contains  a  catalog  of  im- 
portant recommendations.  It  recom- 
mends, for  example,  that  the  Depart- 
ments command  structure  be  central- 
ized and  reorganized.  It  recommends 
that  computers  be  used  to  analyze  the 
incidence  of  crime  by  time  and  place  so 

that  personnel  can  be  efBciently  assigned 
and  records  kept  that  will  aid  in  law 
enforcement.  It  recommends  revision  of 
the  recruitment  and  training  program.^; 
for  policemen  so  that  the  Department 
will  reach  more  adequately  into  the 
Negro  community  and  so  that  policemen 
will  understand  better  how  to  deal  with 
the  difficult  probelms  of  community  re- 
lations that  confront  us  in  these  days  of 
urban  crisis. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  appear  in  the  90-page  re- 
port. In  the  summary  at  the  end.  a  tota'. 
of  41  recommendations  are  listed.    I  be- 


lieve we  should  begin  now  to  take  the 
steps  thrtt  will  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. I  know  I  join  many  concerned  cit- 
izens and  public  officials  in  urging  this 
course  of  action.  The  difference  it  could 
have  made  In  one  situation  was  indicated 
in  a  news  report  in  the  Washington  Post 
early  last  week.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd 
as  follows: 

The    Police:     Commission    Report    W.^R^-ED 

They  Would  Have  Trouble 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 

Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobriner  who  Is 
organizing  the  citizen's  investigation  of  last 
Mondays  Eleventh  Precinct  disturbance 
was  told  in  strongly  worded  detail  about 
Washington's  festering  police-citizen  prob- 
oo^urrl^'^"    ''''°'*    '""^    Anacostla    Incident 

The  source  was  President  Johnson's  hleh- 
powered  DC.  Crime  Commission.  It  spint 
.■>  year  studying  the  Washington  police  and 
.heir  sometimes  troubled  relations  with  res- 
Klents  of  predominantly  Negro  neighbor- 
."loods. 

nn^^.^^  f^  '^  90-page  report,  which  has  been 
on  Tobrlner's  desk  for  nearly  a  month  now 
clearly  describe  the  undercurrents  of  tension 
throughout  the  city  that  surfaced  in  rock- 
throwmg.     Club-Wielding     violence     Monday 

Said  the  report : 

^  The  police  too  often  are  viewed  as  out- 
siders and  adversaries,  restricting  the  free- 
dom of  less   prosperous   citizens 

With  little  respect   for   the   law  and   Its 
\ZTZ^^'':'''  1°'""  P^°P'^  aggravate  sftua 

'.ss'S?atl^^  th?"  ^"'^-  ""'"^  P°"«  °ffl<="s 
^ssociate  the  characteristics— age  race 
dress-of  a  few  troublemakers  in  the  neigh-' 
borhood  With  other  persons  of  simHar  |p. 
pearance  and  come  to  treat  an  even  larger 
C1.XSS  Of  citizens  with  hostility,  suspicion  and 
sometimes  even  with  contempt  ^'P''''°''  ^""^ 
Police  contacts  with  citizens'  marked  bv 
hostility     and     abuse     become     more     coni'- 

s:  x"e  ^'^ ''''  '''''''^'  '^  p^'''"  s 

taii^nn' h"''ii°"  "''^'^"urages  more  open  re- 
taliation by  dissident  elements  against  con 

m  pa^tlcS'?^'^-^-   ^---^'^^   and^h':"pX; 

The  Crime  Commission's  report  aUn  tmn 
Tobriner  and  Police  Chief  jX  B    r  ,J, 
f^ow  to  make  a  start    at  le4t    in   r^^     " 
this  alienation  between  poli'ce' a  fd  '^^^.Te^' 
d;;r.rru?d^V:^"  "°>'^^  r>epartmri^r^A 

how^to^'m''^""™''"  "^"^^  ^'^«''  directions  on 

sii'l-ition^         '^""''^   '"   P°'^"^'y   «P'°^ive 

Ban  the  use  of  "trigger  words"  such   as 

bo>       or    "nigger"    and    other    abusiv"     lan 
■u'^^n/  Pf"^«'"^"-  even  if  n  is  only  ,„"i.e- 
^rowds  '  ''""P"'*   "P°"  '""'"^  by  angry 

nefr-rlofLn^fh'"'    8""^^""^^    controlling 

conlrol'^anV'ln  '''n  °'  ^"""  '^^^^  '°'  =-*d 
people  ""^     ^'^^'^    congested     with 

,->ec'alK.*^f  P°»^«'-<='"z^n  communication    es- 
•Zt  "**    neighborhoods    at    tense 
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r..^  J"  ^*'*  recommended  Departmental 
orders  have  yet  been  issued.  The  resulting 
frnl  M^  Characterized  by  these  complaint! 
from  Negroes  who  were  Involved  in  or  wit- 
n^sed  the  trouble  at  the  Eleventh  Precinct 
station  house: 

Police  may  have  touched  off  the  disturb- 
ance by  making  arrests  at  a  crowded  outdoor 

Police  exchanged  epithets  with  anorv 
youngsters  milling  around  the  precinct  sia- 
kion  later. 

When  trouble  broke,  the  police  indlscriml- 

Svsf^nH?'""*^  V*'^'^  ^'"'''^'   ^'"'"K  innocent 
bystanders  as  they  charged  vouths  who  had 
been  throwing  stones  at  them. 
Police  dogs  were  on  the  scene 

t),^'^'K^P,°"""'^"  "^'"^  "^  ^'^e  forefront  of 
those  battling  the  crowd,  while  Negro  officers 
were  kept  in  the  background  '^'ncers 

Officers  in  charge  at  the  station  brushed  off 
attempts  by  some  youths  to  talk  things  over 
while  the  picketing  was  still  peaceful 

The  police  strongly  dispute  some  of  these 
charges  and  contend  that  other  actions  taken 
auring  the  confusion  were  Jitstmed  under 
the  circumstances. 

Qutstions  also  are  being  asked  about  the 
role  of  Southeast  neighborhood  workers  in 
t.ie  picketing  that  led  to  the  angry  con- 
frontation. • 

But  the  point  made  by  those  who  know 
the  Crime  Commissions  recommendations 
well  IE  that  with  strict  orders  to  guide  police- 
men in  situations  like  th,s  the  citv  could 
probably  avert  much  similar  trouble' and  at 
least  better  account  for  the  actions  of  police 
when  trouble  occurs  anyway 

They  wonder  if  another  investigation  by 
another  citizens'  group  will  produce  any- 
thing that  the  Crime  CommLssion  has  not 
already  lold  city  officials. 

And  they  fear  that  still  more  time  will 
elapse  before  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, labeled  by  both  Commission  members 
and  the  White  House  as  "high  priority.  "  will 
nnally  be  put  into  effect. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  OTTO  PASSMAN 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  de- 
served tribute  to  an  outstanding  Member 
01  the  House  whose  efforts  to  bring  a 
needed  economy  to  our  outsized  foreiKn 
aid  program  is  found  in  a  column  by 
John  Chamberlain  which  apioeared  in  the 
Anchorage  News  entitled  'Otto  Passman 
an  Able  Watchdog."  l  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Otto  Passman,  an  Able  Watchdog 
(By  John  Chamberlain  i 
They  used  to  call  him  Terrible  Otto  ' 
PAS.SMAN  when,  as  head  of  the  House  of  Ren- 
resentatives  subcommlitee  that  acts  as 
watchdog  on  foreign  aid  appropriations,  he 
did  his   best   to  Urn   the  suet  out  of  our 

over.=e,is  spending  program.  Now  'Terrible 
Otto  is  getting  an  occasional  helping  hand 
from  liberals  who  used  to  conisider  him  a 
reactionary  wretch.  Senators  ruLBRicHT  and 
MORSE  for  example,  have  come  to  look  with 
jaundiced  eyes  on  loans  and  gifts  which 
might.  Ultimately,  involve  us  in  wars  to  sfve 
our  beneficiaries. 

Terrible    Ottos      latest    batcli    of    HRures 

tn°SA  ""■^'^"  ^"^  «P^"d'"g  funt  is  enough 
to  make  anyone's  hair  curl.  The  request  for 
new  foreign  aid  funds  this  year  are  supposed 
to  stop  at  a  "mere"  $3.38  billion.  But  the 
watchful  Representative  Passmaj..  after  tlk! 
mg  an  x-ray  eye  trip  through  the  budget 
has  discovered  that  the  actual  1966  foreign 
a^d  requests  add  up  to  a  total  of  »9.16  billion 
The  sums.  Which  do  not  Include  the  military 


assistance  program  for  South  Viet  Nam    are 
spread  out  in  fifteen  separate  budget  items 
presented  to  Congress  up  to  August  16 
Mr.  Passman  arrives  at  what  he  calls  his 
fantastic,    frightening,    factual"    figure    by 
ncluding  $2.5  fcllllon  In  long-term  cridit*  for 
the  export-import  bank.  $1.6  billion  for  agri- 
cultural   commodity    giveaways   and   a   v,^e 
scattering  of  millions   for   the  Peace  Corns 
contributions  vo  the  internationaT^rganS.' 

'Tn^''^,'"''^'^'''-  «>•  ^he  expedient  ^- 
Mce  Of  calling  two-thirds  of  our  foreign  aid 
appropriations    by   other   names,    the   V/hTte 

711  u\\'  ^"*^'"°"«  taxpayers  to  sleep 
nrJLu]  T'""^  ^  '^^'P  °'-h"  folks  out 

m  \Z  .  ""^*'^  ^  justified  if  we  weren't 
iQ^r'  '^■'   "°"'''«  """-selves.     But  the 

P.lJi'T''"^'  "^""^'I'^^g  to  Representative 
Passman  s  researches,  is  only  the  visible  tip 
Of  the  iceberg  Looking  at  the  still  unspent 
pTi^M.vT"''"*'^'*  '"  previous  years.  Mr. 
of^l  fi  Q  h  f,  '"'  ?^'  "'"^  ^^  ^  g'-^^d  total 
Of  $16  9  bil  ion  still  In  the  pipelines.  The 
ordinary  unliquidated  "foreign  S^istance  re! 
&^^«\nV''"  *^^^  bilhon-which.  with  the 
$3^38  billion  request*  coming  before  Pass- 
mans  committee  for  1966,  means  that  the 
^o^rW  '°'"^"    """^   program   could    run    for 

hT;frrL^gi;^s="^^"'°"*  '""^^  ^'^'^---' 
m^:^^n4°^:^d^----r'^--- 

r,^rr/fi"lP?r  *'*"''  ^^  """'^^  funds  total- 
ing 85  8  billion.  And  the  Peace  Corps  has 
some  money  left  in  its  till  The  whole  busi- 
ness would  be  much  worse  In  terms  of  un- 
spem  money  if  Congress  hadn't  sliced  White 

bun^n  f '?^"^'  ^°'  '°^"8n  aid  monev  bv  $8 
billion  in  ten  years 

•Taking  the  .*9  kllhon  for  1966  and  the  $16  9 
bil  ion  in  unuquldated  funds  that  are  sti'l 
waiting  to  be  spread  around,  our  give-away 
artists  can  count  on  some  $26  billion  to  plav 
hi  ,  ,!^,°"'-'  "^  P^^'on  of  this  monev  could 
be  shifted  to  slum  rehabilitation  and  to  the 
operation  headstart  type  of  educational  pro- 
grams, the  Rev  Dr  Luther  King  mi^ht  be 
persuaded  to  thtak  better  of  our  comm'l! 
ment  to  keep  Communists  from  overrunning 
Southeast  Asia.  v"""iik 

hompM°rH''"/  "'^  meaning  of  $26  billion 
home  to  the  American  working  force  of  70 
niillion  people,  it  comes  to  more  than  $370 
per  worker.  This  is  quite  a  gouge  In  19-35 
personal  income  t«xes  were  $52  billion  which 
IS  just  double  What  the  wardens  of  fore  gn 
aid  will  probably  have  in  hand  to  spe°id  1 
the  near  future. 

I  am  not  one  to  say  that  foreign  aid  i.  a 

otal  wa-sie.     But  when  earnest  members'  o 

the  League   of   Women   Voters,   for  exam'j'e 

attack    Passman.    Pt-LBaicHT     and    Mo.sT  f or 

wanting    to    Tuin-    the   even    application    of 

n.cal  196,.  the  prcbabiUiy  is  that  they  have 
never  heard  of  the  $16.9  billion  that  i/wail! 
k"ilw''w^','f' "'  "  Congress  itself  doesn't 
1T<^J^  '^  *°"*  °"'  ^°'^'  '^''^"  t-he  people" 
As  Otto  Passman  phrases  it,  "Foreign  aid  has 
been  so  fragmentieed  and  so  enmeshed  In^ 

Of  ron,f  ?"'  ""  '"  ^""^"'^  f°^  members 
of  Congress  to  unscramble  it  .  Coiisre^s 
would  do  wen  to  permit  the  proper  comm    - 

tees    to    bring    it    back    under   control  it 

SrTeLp^^V*^"*''*  '"^  prerogatives  to  inex- 
per  encej.  bureauca-atlc  spenders  who  have 
limited  knowledge  es  to  what  the  dissipailon 
Of  our  nation's  wealth  is  doing  to  our  econ" 
omjv  our  monetary  system,  and  our  Iree 
world  markets." 


PROFITEERING  AT  THE  EXPENSE 
OF  THE  POVERTY  STRICKEN 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
r.f  ^  .^"  ""^P^^-ed  within  the  last  2  davs 
that  the  national  chairman  of  the  E>em- 
ocratic  Party,  Mr.  John  M.  Bailey  who 
also  serves  as  the  Democratic  State 
Chairman  in  Connecticut,  is  one  of  the 
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"slmn  landlords"  making  a  profit  out  of 
the  poor. 

I  find  this  particularly  shocking  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
very  recently  deplored  tlje  conditions 
which  enable  "same  peoplete-^llne  their 
pockets  With  the  tattered  dollars  of  the 
poor."  According  to  the  reports,  Mr. 
Bailey's  ownership  of  slum  property 
goes  back  at  least  10  years  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hartford  City  CouncUa 
Housing  Committee  says.  "It  looks  like 
the  set  of  a  1920  gangster  movie." 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  some 
time  that  the  most  effective  way  to  jn- 
courage  slum  landlords  to  clean  up  their 
slum  property  is  to  publicize  their  names 
so  the  weight  of  public  opinion  will  be 

brought  to  bear  upon  them.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  (S.  2419)  to  bring 
this  about  and  it  has  been  langiiishing  in 
the  Democratically  controlled  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

There  has  been  no  sign  latMv  to  Indi- 
cate it  will  never  be  considereS!  It  will 
be  Interested  to  see  whether  the  dis- 
closure of  Mr.  Baileys  profiteering  at  the 
expense  of  the  poverty  stricken  will  be 
Changed  trs^  spotlighting  it.  and  whether 
the  Democrats  are  truly  interested  in 
solving  the  sliun  landlord  conditions.  At 
the  moment  it  appears  as  though  the 
Democrats  are  playing  both  ends  against 
the  middle  when  they  talk  about  helping 
the  poor  slum  dweller. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  Republican  congres- 
sional campaign  committee's  newsletter 
article  of  August  29  on  these  disclosures. 
and  the  photostated  copies  of  correspond- 
ence and  records  which  substantiate  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Bailey  as  a  slum 
landlord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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August  30,  1966 


August  SO,  1966 


la   "Paonr  Otrr  or  Povebtt"   Mom«   Than 

A     Slogan     fob     Democratic     Chairman 

Bahjct? 

It  t»  shameful  that  some  urban  problems 
continue  to  exist  and  "none  is  more  shame- 
ful than  conditions  ichich  permit  some  peo- 
ple to  line  their  pockets  with  the  tattered 
dollars  of  the  poor.  We  must  take  the 
profit  out  of  poverty." — President  Vohnson, 
Aug.  19,  1968,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Whether  or  not  President  johnson  In- 
tended to  embarrass  his  Party's  national 
chairman,  he  struck  awfully  close  to  home  In 
hla  remarks  while  campal^ng  through  the 
norttaeastem  part  of  the  U.S.  last  week. 

For  John  M.  Bailey,  Democratic  national 
chairman  who  also  serves  as  Connecticut's 
State  Party  chairman,  has  owned  slum 
property  tn  Hartford  for  many  years — prop- 
erty which  for  at  least  10  years  has  violated 
health.  Are  and  safety  regxUatlons — and 
which  currently  is  slated  for  piu-chase  by  the 
Hartford  Redevelopment  Agency  as  part  of 
the  Charter  Oak  slum  clearance  project. 

Commenting  on  the  Bailey  property. 
Theodore  J.  DlLorenao,  chairman  of  the  City 
Council's  Housing  Committee,  told  the 
Newsletter  last  week:  "It  looks  like  the  set 
of  a  1930  gangster  movie." 

A  recent  rep«t  on  BaUey's  property,  pre- 
pared under  DLLorenzo's  direction,  stated: 
"There  Is  clear  evidence  from  official  city 
documents  and  from  photographs  of  long- 
standing conditions  of  rotted  porch  timbers, 
lack  of  structoral  rapporta,  unprotected  cel- 
lar window  openinga  subject  to  rat  Infeata- 


tlon.  actual  roach  Infestation,  crumbling 
walls,  peeling  paint,  amateur  wiring,  inade- 
quate plumbing  and  countleee  other  viola- 
tions of  the  housing  Bode." 

Was  favoritism  shown  to  Chairman  Bailey? 
The  same  report  ^Inted  out  that  other 
owners  had  been  found  guilty  of  building 
code  violations  Invol^ng  similar  conditions — 
citing,  for  example,  one  property  owner  who 
was  convicted  by  PoUce  Court  Judge  Joseph 
J.  PauUso.  a  former  Bailey  law  partner  whom 
the  national  cbairnjan  ts  backing  for  the 
Connecticut  Senate 
The  report  pointedly  notes: 
"The  Director  of  Housing  Code  Enforce- 
ment bland!}'  states  that  emergency  code 
violation.s  on  Mr.  Bailey's  properties  have  al- 
ways been  taken  care  of.  and  Mr.  Bailey  says 
he  has  'never  seen  ar  talked  to  anybody  In 
the  city  reg.'irdlng  this  report'  and  that  he 
has  complied  prompitly  with  any  orders  is- 
sued by  the  city.  Tet,  ofBcial  city  records 
are  filled  with  notations  of  violations  and 
repeated  notices  to  Mr.  Bailey  dating  back 
to   1956  of  the  same  violations." 

Prom  the  DlLoranzo  report  and  other 
sources  In  IlartforC,  the  Newsletter  has 
learned  the  following  about  the  Democratic 
chairman's  slum  hoWings: 

On  December  3.  1956,  city  housing  officials 
wrote  Bailey  regarcllng  violations  at  his 
houses  numbered  99  through  103  on  Sheldon 
Street,  citing  the  need  for  "hand  basins,  ad- 
ditional electrical  outlets  and  that  the  cell- 
ing was  broken  and  falling." 

A  report  dated  October  18.  1965,  nearly  nine 
years  later  discussing  the  same  property, 
cites  the  need  for  hand  basins,  additional 
electrical  outlets  aad  that  plaster  was  scal- 
ing and  had  detertorated  throughout  the 
building. 

On  May  27.  195T,  B-'lley  was  advised  of 
multiple  violations  Including  paint  peeling 
Irom  the  ceilings,  iftsufficlent  electrical  out- 
lets and  no  hot  water  plumbing  at  his  prop- 
erty at  93-95  Sheldon  Street. 

Five  years  later,  on  October  8.  19G2.  city 
files  show  a  report  on  the  same  property 
which  states:  "Building  has  continued  to 
deteriorate  beyond  the  conditions  reported 
In  May  of  1957  Tlie  same  violations  exist 
with  no  change  whatsoever  .  .  .  pltis  the 
broken  and  messy  plaster  from  ceilings  and 
walls  throughout  tfce  hallways."  A  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  report  added:  "Conditions 
worse  than  ever!" 

Commenting  on  these  conditions,"  Dl- 
Lorenzo  asks:  "WHy  have  rejjeated  wrongs 
gone  unanswered?  Why  has  there  been  no 
enforcement  of  the  code  In  Mr.  Bailey's  case? 
Why  have  admitted  violations  gone  unprose- 
cuted?  And  why  Have  these  obvious,  long- 
standing and  flagtant  violations  .  .  .  been 
dismissed  so  lightly  by  city  officials?" 

DlLorenzo  answers  the  question  himself: 
"Despite  his  (Bailey's)  Interests  on  the  na- 
tional level,  he  maintains  iron  control  over 
the  Democratic  party  bosses  In  Hart- 
ford. .  .  ." 

Stace  1956,  the  Bailey-owned  tenements 
on  Sheldon  Street  as  well  as  similar  property 
he  owns  on  South  Prospect  Street  were  the 
subject  of  more  than  30  complaints  for 
building  code  violations. 

When  the  area  viRs  designated  as  an  urban 
renewal  project,  there  were  16  families  living 
In  Bailey's  buildings  and  the  city  put  out  an 
order  that  the  cold-water  flats  were  not  to  be 
reoccupled  once  a  tenant  moved  out.  The 
last  tenant  moved  In  June — and  the  build- 
ings have  now  beet  closed  and  secured. 

The  Democratic  chairman's  deteriorating 
tenements  recalls  the  tumbledown  shacks 
which  were  discovered  In  1964  on  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  property  In  Alabama.  The 
tenants  were  Negroes  who,  although  very 
poor,  paid  the  Plrat  Lady  a  nominal  rent  for 
shacks  with  cracks  In  the  flooring,  leaky 
roofs,  broken  wood-burning  cook  stoves,  and 
no  toilet  facllltle*  EHeven  persons  lived  In 
one  of  tbe  shacks; 


Although  Bailey's  buildings  In  Hartford 
wlU  eventually  be  demolished,  the  chair- 
man's slum  ownership  raises  at  least  one  In- 
teresting— but  unanswered — question:  Was 
President  Johnaon.  who  declared  rather 
pointedly  that  "we  must  take  the  proflt  out 
of  poverty."  referring  to  his  Party's  national 
chairman  who  has  presumably  made  a  profit 
so  far  out  of  his  tenements  and  Is  expected 
to  make  an  even  more  handsome  one  once 
they  are  sold  to  the  urban  renewal  agency? 


Councilman  Theodore  J.  DlLorenzo.  Chair- 
man of  the  Councils  Housing  Committee, 
today  charged  that  "Boss  John  M.  Bailey, 
Democratic  State  and  National  Chairman, 
who  owns  tenements  on  Sheldon  and  South 
Prospect  Streets  In  Hartford,  has  ignored 
warnings  by  the  Housing  Department  of 
flagrant  violations  of  the  Housing  Code  which 
serlouslv  endangers  the  health  and  safety  ol 
more  than  19  families,  since  1956;  and  In 
sharp  contrast  to  other  landlords,  who  are 
without  pohtlcal  power,  no  prosecution  has 
been  conunenced  against  him. 

"Tliere  is  clear  evidence  from  official  city 
documents  and  from  photographs,  of  long 
standing  conditions  of  rotted  porch  timbers, 
lack  of  structural  supports,  unprotected  cel- 
lar window  openings  subject  to  rat  Infesta- 
tion, actual  roach  Infestation,  crumbling 
walls,  peeling  paint,  amateur  wiring,  inade- 
quate plumbing,  and  countless  other  viola- 
tions for  which  other  landlords  have  been 
warned  and  even  prosecuted,  but  John  Bailey 
has  gone  scot  free. 

"This  should  serve  as  a  clear  warning  to 
the  people  of  Hartford  that  control  of  a  city 
by  a  boss  ruled  political  machine  can  result 
in  favoritism  that  can  hurt  the  health  and 
safety  of  people;  that  this  Is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  why  one  sided  government  Is  bad. 
"I  feel  it  Is  my  duty  to  bring  these  facts 
to  the  attention  ol  Hartford  citizens  as  a 
warning  of  the  penalties  a  city  pays  when  its 
government  Is  controlled  so  completely  and 
for  so  long  by  one  poUtlcal  party;  especially 
where  public  health  and  human  hfe  Is  In- 
volved, a  city  cannot  permit  any  one  or  any 
group  to  turn  their  backs  on  city  authori- 
ties." 

Statement  From  Councilman  Theodore  J. 
Di  Lorenzo 
Councilman  Theodore  J.  DlLorenzo  charged 
today  that  "statemenu  made  by  city  offi- 
cials. In  an  effort  to  excuse  the  shocking 
conditions  and  housing  code  violations  on 
Boss  John  M.  Bailey's  Sheldon  and  South 
Prospect  Street  tenements,  amotmt  to  a 
whitewash  of  their  own  falltu-e  to  enforce  the 
code  and  crack  down  on  these  violations. 
This  Is  further  evidence  of  favoritism  to  a 
political  boss  whose  power  and  influence  in 
city  affairs  has  grown  to  dangerous  propor- 
tions. 

"These  officials  have  admitted  the  code 
violations,  but  minimized  their  seriousness. 
Certainly  failure  to  guard  against  roach  In- 
festation and  allowing  porch  timbers,  on 
porches  that  are  2  stories  high,  to  become 
rotted,  endangers  the  health  and  safety  of 
tenants.  An  official  housing  code  enforce- 
ment report  dated  as  recently  as  October  18, 
1965.  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  states  that 
■rear  porches  need  repair;  columns  8md  carry- 
ing beams  rotted."  A  memorandum  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Housing  Code  En- 
forcement dated  last  week,  October  21,  1965, 
states:  'the  properties  are  extremely  old  and 
do  require  extensive  rehabilitation  In  order 
to  retain  livable  standards',  and  yet  these 
officials  now  say  that  violations  are  not  .se- 
rious enough  to  require  evacuation  of  the 
tenants.  If  these  violations  are  not  serious. 
then  why  did  the  Director  of  Ucenses  and 
Inspectors  tell  reporters  yesterday  that  he 
'win  Issue  an  order  prohibiting  further  u.=e 
of  the  porchee'  amd  why  must  charges  be 
made  before  action  U  promised  to  correct 
this  unsafe  condition,  already  noted  in  the 


city  sown  previous  Inspection  reports''  Whv 
has  the  city  prohibited  re-occupancy  of  the 
apartments  already  vacated?  If  thev  are 
dangerous  and  unlhable.  they  should  all  be 
vacated  unless  housing  code  violations  arl 
corrected.  There  are  still  30  people  living 
there,  whose  lives  are  at  stake  particular"^ 
in  view  Of  the  fact  that,  as  the  City  Health 
Director  stated,  'some  of  the  remaining  ten^ 
an  s  are  old  or  Infirm',  and  their  health  and 
welfare  continues  to  be  In  danger  regardless 
<'^.'^'""  redevelopment  pla.is  fir  the  area 

These  shocking  and  dangerous  conditions 
u,Hf^T  ^T  °''^'°"«  I  'i^k  the  peop  e  ^ 
judge   for   themselves,     i  ask   the  people  to 

'^Zu'  P'"°P"^>-  ««d  judge  for  theSves 
whether  people  are  living  there  In  dangerous 
and  unsanitary  conditions  "-"berous 

■The    Director    of    Housing    Cede    Enforce 
••nent    blandly    states    that    emergenc      c^; 

wais  be^nTv'^'  ^^"^^'^  properties  have^! 
11  been  taken  care  of.  and  Mr.  Ballev  savs 
he  has  'never  seen  or  talked  to  anybodv  n  the 
city  regarding  this  report',  and  that  he  has 

th^c  f  "v  ?'''i^'  *''^^  «°>'  orders  issued  by 
l^fh  ^*^,  5^''  '""'''^'  '■">■  "-ecords  .-.re  filled 
With  notations  of  violations  and  reoeiitod 
notices  to  Mr.  Bailey  dating  back  to  1956  o^ 
the  same  violations.  The  ^records  show  re 
port^  Which  reflect  that  the  same  violations 

rec«rm^"^.;e°  ^'"^^ '°'  >--  --°- 

£B^'^e|a4^r^lolitl-r-- 
Sheldon  street  citing  the  need  for  hand 
basins  additional  electrical  outlets  and  that 
the  celling  was  broken  and  falling  A  r^nnr, 
dated  October  18.  1965.  relaUve  fo  the  same 
property    cites    the   need    for    "hand    bastes 

V  '  n'r  an^/'d^^"'  °""^^  ""^  '^^*  S^Tst^er 
mnidlng.'  "^^'""'^^^     throughout     the 

•On  May  27.  1957,  Mr.  Ballev  was  irtvia^H 
c^'  multiple  Violations  Including  pa  m  peel 
ouMet?'"  ^""^  ^'^"^«''  in^ufflclfnt  electric' 

sh:idr"sire:t'°*a^"/^L?s"T*"^  °"  ^"-^ 

«hich  states.  'See  Inspection  Report  of  Mav 

r.57  n^n/"*'*'"  ^°  °*""  <1«^«1  May  27 
h.57.      Building  has  continued  to  deteriorate 

19^  -^.^  r"'*'"?'^^  reported"  fn^Mry  Of 
1957.      The    same    violations    exist    with    nr, 

vnvaf,^.*''^'''^''"  '"  ^^^  correction  Of  these 
vno-atlons  plus  the  broken  and  messv  nlasf^r 

S  'to"  fcpf  7"f  throughZrt'hf  hi : 

than  e^r)  a  °'"  ^"'°° '  Conditions  worse 
ft  1,,  f  ^  '■*P°''*  '^a'^d  October  18  1965 
8  years  later  Includes,  ■no  hot  water  ni,;^H 

b^'lHdlng^'^""^  ""'^  deteriorated  mr^^t 

■The  records  are  filled  with  simii'.r  ,.,^r», 
p.ri.,ons  and  notations;  at.d  res"" 'j^ble  of-" 
ai  exc^e     ''^^T,'''?^  redevelopnicnt  as 

.Many  questions  remain  unanswered     Whv 

h^s't^lT^'^"  ""'""^^  ^°"^  unheeded?     Wh y 
has  there  been  no  enforcement  of  the  code  In 

Minn^  ^^  '  "^^^  "^^^  ^^^^  admitted  vio- 
'Wions  gone  unprosecuted?  And  wh7have 
hese  Obvious,  long  standing  and  flagrant  vio! 

sa  nv^been"^   T'"^"   ^"'"''°    ^««' "^   and 
hK      ^rf,     '^\^'^^^^^  «o  lightly  by  City  offi- 

exn!«f  .°'*"^^'-  ^'hether  direct  or  indirect 

•rclU-  '"''""''•  '^"^  ^^■'''■^^^  '"to  Hart: 
U'o^tll\^Tl'^^''^  ^'"^  '^<^  resulting 
o°ecut^n  ff  l"^  P^rn^ltted  him  to  escape 
'  m  ronH  ,.  °'"  H°"'""g  Code  violations  and 
■■'m  conditions  and  to  attempt  to  cover  un 
•'-:"-  own  failure  to  enforce  the  law  proper Iv 

.  »  ^'U^  a.nl'  'i'^'""'^  °"  *^«  Nationallevel' 
•;   maintains   iron   control   over   the  Demo 

■atic  ^ouL^r^  in  Hartford  and  t'he  Semo- 

--adfrtL^p°:^;rwhL?pSeS^,S! 
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eluding  Slum  housing  such  as  that  owned  bv 
tir.  Bailey,  go  unsolved.  The  danger  to  the 
city   of  continued  political  dominance  by  a 

?l^™''h'°",^  ^^  """*^  ^  powerful  political 
boss  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  bv  the  an- 
swer to  a  simple  question:  Would  anv  of  the 
Democratic  Councilmen  have  dared  to  expose 

done-  ""  ^''''  ^°  ^'-  ^^"'5-  as  I  have 

Mr.  Jo„N  M    B*n.Ev.  ^°^«««  S,  1956. 

Hartford.  Conn. 

.^^T^  ^''-  ^"^"-    A  recent  Inspection  of 

77-, 9-81-83  Sheldon  Street,  recorded  as 
o,Tt"!H  ^-^  ^'^  disclosed  cord  wiring  through- 
out all  houses,  no  plug  outlets  and  defective 
fixtures  with  some  missing  ecu\e 

In  view  of  The  f.nct   that  the  above  condi- 
tions create  a  serious  fire  hazard,  corrections 

niusi  be  made  by  a  licensed  electrician  and 
this   department    notified   on    or   before   No- 
vember  15,    1956  as  to  what  action  you  have 
taken   In   this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John   P.  O'Donnell 
Assistant  Electrical  Inspector. 

Ra  Q-i  c;  c.,    ....       ^         November  26.  1956. 
He  9.i-95  Sheldon  Street 
Mrs    Hei,en  Moonev 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Dear  Mrs.  MooNrv:   Upon  receipt  of  com- 

Uon  oVt'hTaL^'  "°"""^  Division,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  above  property,  recorded  as  owned 
by  you  disclosed  the  following  condUlons  In 
need  of  immediate  attention  ""-'""«  »" 

inirifH"^"*^"*  Pf  ^-  '"^f^ctive  fixtures,  over- 
loaded circuits,!  With  imnroper  fuses  and 
extensive  cord  wiring  throughout  the  buUd- 

i.pl,°"."l^"^*'y  notified  to  cause  the  above 
items  to  be  properly  corrected  on  or  before 
December   6.    1956.   and    t«  secure  the   neces- 
sary  permits   required   from  this   office 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  O'Donnell 
AssiHant  Electrical  Inspector 
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eJcTrH'.V  ""'J^V^^"^  ^^t  you  must  obtain 
Buiidint  ^'^   plumbing  permits  from    the 

■yours  trifly. 

John  C.  Poikav. 
Chief  0/  Housatg 


Re  99-101-103  S»,eldon  Stfj^"**"""  '^  '''^ 
Mr     JoHK    Bailed. 
Hartford  Conn. 

Dear  Sir  a  recent  inspection  of  the  above 
property  owned  by  you  disclosed  violations 
Of  the  Housing  Code  The  following  viola! 
tlons  were  noted; 

h^nri^K'*  "■  ''i^"'  ^^'^l^lt^K  unit-needs  a 
two'ro^ms"  ''"'  ""''  ""^  ^'^^^^'^^  -'=«  - 
-2.  2nd  n  left  dwe'.lmB  unit— no  hand 
basin,  no  hot  water  facilities,  and  no  hot 
wa  er  plumbing  Only  one  electrical  outle 
In  two  rooms  ""iict 

h»^  rf '^  ,"  "^^  dwelling  unit— no  hand 
basin,  only  one  electrical  outlet  in  two  rooms 
no^hot  water  facilities,  or  hot  water  plumb- 

4^  3rd  fl.  left  duelling  unit-needs  a  hand 

w  ternH""?  '"■*  ^"'"  '^'^'''''^^  '*"d  i'"' 
Tet'in  t'wo'^c^'^'^;  ^""  ^'"'^  °-  ^'-^"^-l  — 

5_  Front  hallway-ceiling  on  the  3rd  floor 
broken  and  falling.  CelUng  on  the  l^t  flocr 
part  of  It  is  missing.  b  "  '  me  k.  nocr. 

fes^ted"^  ''*'°^^  structure   is  badiy  roach   in- 

vioTat'irn?  ^"'^■'  "''"'*^  "^  ^'^'^  ^^^  ^^o^^ 
Molations  your  inimediate  attention 

Januari'' ,'7?r'  l^  !''''  "^'^  "°'  '^^"  'h«n 
January    I7th    whet    your   schedule   for   the 

^H  rU'°K^'"°"'  '•  ^°^^-S  t°  be.    Further    be 
advised  that  you  aiust  obtain  plumbing  and 
electrical  permits  rrom  the  Bunding  Depar" 
m^nt  before  you  start   ary  correcfvo  "orit 
Yours  truly; 

I        John  C.  Potkay, 
I  Chief  Of  Housing. 


D      -,-.,„„  November  30.  1956 

Re   77-79   81-83  Sheldon  Street 
Mr  John  M  Bailey. 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Dear  Sir:  A  recent  Inspection  of  the  above 
property  owned  by  you  disclosed  violation 
uon^l-^rZ'^l''''''-     ^'^^  ^°''°^'"^  ^'«'- 

b-rin  "a  'Jrih'  '*"  l*^"'"g  ""U-  needs  a  hand 
f,;,-^,       I       "'   ^l^o^er-    hot    water    heating 
rlc;,^:' .*■"'"  Pl»mf"ng.  only  one  e  ec 
trical  outlet  In  two  rooms,  paint  is  neelliiP 
from  the  kltchf  n  ceiling  peeling 

basin^"no",^h   "^^^  'J^elUng  unit,  no  hand 
bas  n.  no  tub  or  shower,  onlv  one  electrical 

fTclimes"  nZVr'^'-  "°  ^"^'  --^r' he-'u^ng 
rac  Hies,  no  hot  water  plumbing.  ,«iint  Is 
peeling  from  all  the  ceilings  in  thelpiftment 
3  3rd  floor  left  dwelling  unit  need«i  a  h"nrt 
basin^hot  water  heating  faciliUerhot  water 
plumbing,  a  tub  or  shower,  there  is  inade 
quate  water  pressure,  and  only  one  electr  ctl 

faci  ities.  hot  wat«r  plumbing,  there  is  inade 
qtrate  water  pressure,  only  one  electrical  out 
let  per  room  In  two  of  the  rooms    pa  hit  L 
peeang  from  all  of  the  ceilings  in  the"^  apirt! 

5.  The  dwelling  is  badly  roach  infested 

6.  Back  and  front  hallways,  paint  i-neelina 
rom  the  walls  and  ceilings  vm-  badh-    an! 

r^if^S"' '"'  '^""^■^'  ^^'""^^  ^"^  -"'' 

vloTa°rn7yr'=;5Ln%X\^;^e^n't:;L'^\fn°dIy 

f^,  ♦»,     I     ^^^^  y°"'"  schedule  ol  corrections 
for  the  above  is  going  to  be.  '•"rreciions 


Re  93-95  Sheldon  Street  -■■lya- 

Mr    Bailey    tEst   ' 
Han  ford.  Conn. 

r..^^"'',  ^'^    ^  '■*''■*"  'nspection  of  the  above 

Of  t^hJ^  °*'''"'  ''^'  •^■°"  ^'^^'°^^d  violations 
Of  the  Housing  Code.  The  following  viola- 
tions were  noted:  "* 

1.  2nd  floor-frent-nght— no  hot  water 
puunbing  or  facilities.     No  hand  basin    tub 

out!e°rn";J"  ''^^^«-°°'n.  °nly  one  electrical 
outlet  m  tv^o  roome.  paint  peeling  from  ceil- 
ings throughout  apartmen' 

•-  2nd  floor-reRr-right— No  hot  water 
Plurnbing  or  facilities.  No  hand  basin  ttfb 
or  shower  in  bathroom,  broken  and  falhng 
c^ilmg  in  bathroon.,  only  one  electrrcaTo.."^ 
let  m  two  rooms 

nr^h^f  "oor-rear-nght-No  hand  basin    tub 

outlet  n,'  \l  '^"^'^^°°"»'  °nly  one  electrical 
outlet    m    two    rooms,    paint    peeling    from 

Xl^f.LT''''r''T  ^P^'«'"<'"t.  no  hof  wate 
plumbing  or  facilities. 

4.  3rd  floor-from-right-No  hand  b.asin 
tub  or  shower  in  bathroom,  paint  peeliiiff 
from  ceilings  throtiphout  apartment,  no  h^ 
two  rooms'"  ""'•'  °"*  ^'^'^trlcal  out.'et  in 

5.  2nd  floor-front-left— Broken  and  falling 
ceiliiig   i„   kitchen,  pamt   peehng  from   c""^ 

ng   throughout   ap».tment.   no   hand    bnslr. 
cal  omw?','  '"  '^'«*^^°^m.  only  one  elecm- 

ml  °orfrcmti'er  '"""^  ""  *"''  ^^'^^  p'"-^- 

6.  3rd  floor-front -left- No  hand  basin  tub 
oi  shower,  only  one  electrical  outlet  in'  two 
rooms,  no  hot  water  or  plumbing,  paint  peel- 
ing from  ceiUnp.,  throughout  apartment 

ing  or  facilities,  no  hand  basin  or  shower 
only  one  electrical  outlet  In  two  rooms,  paint 
peeling  from  ceiling,  throughout  apart.meiir 
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8.  Srd  floor-re&r-len— Only  one  electrical 
outlet  Ir  two  rooma.  paint  peeling  from  ceil- 
ings, no  hot  water  or  plumbing,  no  shower, 
tub  or  band  basin  In  bathroom. 

9.  Hallways — Peeling  paint  throughout, 
broken  walls  and  ceilings. 

10.  Building — Broken  windows  throughout 
building,  cellar  windows  a?e  broken,  provides 
rat  harbor  area  in  cellar. 

You  are  hereby  advised  to  give  the  above 
violations  your  immediate  attention. 
Further,  be  advised  that  you  must  obtain 
electrical  and  plumbing  permits  from  the 
Building  Department  before  any  work  Is 
started. 

Kindly  report  to  this  office  by  June  17th. 
what   your   schedule    or   correction    top   the 
above  violations  ia  going  to  be. 
Yours  truly. 

John  C.  Potkat, 
Chief  of  Housing. 
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TRUMAN  STATEMENT  ON  INTEREST 
RATES 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  on  interest  rates  by  former 
President  Harry  S.  Tniman  has  received 
wide  attention  and  helped  to  focus  the 
problem  of  high  interest  rates  about 
which  several  of  us  have  spoken  here  In 
the  E>ast  few  weeks. 

President  Truman's  statement  Is  an 
imusual  expression  from  one  of  our  truly 
^eat  national  leaders  who.  in  his  own 
words,  rarely  takes  up  his  pen  to  com- 
ment on  such  questions  of  national 
policy.  It  Is  all  the  more  important, 
therefore,  that  the  exact  text  of  Mr. 
Truman's  careful  expression  should  be 
recorded  in  the  Concrkssionai.  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  may 
be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29,  1956] 
Text  of  Statement  bt  TauitAN  on  Increasb 
in  iNTiatEST  Rates 
KAitsAS  Crrr,  Mc,  Aug.  2B.—Fonovring  is 
the  text  of  «  ttatement  today  by  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman: 

"In  response  to  the  many  kind  and  warm 
messages,  expressing  concern  about  my 
recent  Ulneas.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  am 
making  satisfactory  progress  and  expect  that 
in  the  coming  weeks  I  shaU  be  able  to 
resume  my  dally  office  routine. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  have  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  news  of  the  world,  as  best  I  could. 
There  was  Uttle  comfort  for  me  In  what  I 
read. 

"There  Lb  a  matter  about  which  I  am  so 
deeply  concerned  that  I  feel  It  has  become 
nececsary  for  me  to  speak  out. 

"A  draatlc  Increase  In  Interest  rates  has 
been  Imposed  on  the  American  economy.  A 
warning  Is  current  that  higher  rates  are  yet 
to  come.  We  are  told  that  this  action  was 
necessary  in  order  to  forestaU  Inflation. 

"Of  course,  no  one  wants  runaway  Infla- 
tion. But.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  that 
kind  of  Inflation  is  no  longer  poaslble  In  the 

United  states. 

"What  is  more  likely  to  happen  is  that  we 
wlU  bring  on  a  precipitous  deflation,  if  we 
persist  m  high  interest  practices.  The  result 
could  be  a  serious  depression. 

"These  higher  Interest  rates  were  In  fact 
an  added  burden  on  all  governments — Fed- 
eral, state  and  local.  The  added  Interest 
costs  end  up  as  a  further  tax  on  the 
consumer. 

"We  know  from  long  experience  that  a 
drastic  rise  in  interest  rates  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  consuming  public.  It  only  bene- 
fits the  privileged  few. 


"We  have  had  problems  with  the  nation's 
money  management  through  many  critical 
periods  of  our  history.  Measures  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  Govfrnment  to  correct  reciu- 
ring  abuses.  ' 

"The  nation's  mcnetary  structure  was  re- 
organized to  be  administered  In  the  public 
interest  through  tUe  Federal  Reserve  System. 
I  am  led  to  ask:  'Ib  It  being  so  administered 
now?  Is  It  In  ttie  true  sense  a  Federal 
system?" 

"During  my  Atjministration,  we  faced  a 
similar  threat  of  an  arblUary  raise  In  the 
rates  of  Interest.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

"I  received  notice  of  an  Impending  move 
to  confront  the  CH)verumeiit  with  a  demand 
for  higher  Interest  rates  ol  Treasury  Bond 
issues,  as  well  aa  certain  other  restrictive 
conditions,  to  be  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  on  the  Traesury. 

"This  would  hafe  meant  an  Imposition  of 
an  additional  nonproductive  tax  burden  on 
the  public— and  we  rejected  it.  The  Gov- 
ernment prevailed. 

"I  rarely,  these  days,  take  up  my  pen  to 
make  comment  oa  matters  which  I  am  con- 
fident are  receiving  the  concern  and  atten- 
tion of  the  AdmUiistration.  But  I  thought 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  had  reached  a 
point  where  It  became  necessary  for  me  to 
speak.  There  Is  yet  time  to  remedy  the 
situation." 


THE  COLORADO  RIVER  PROJECT 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  regret  that  I  was  not  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  Tuesday.  August  23.  at  the 
time  when  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fanjii.nI  made  his  masterful 
speech  on  the  Colorado  River  project. 
It  was  a  most  convincing  and  eloquent 
speech. 

Arizona  has  my  complete  sympathy 
and  support  in  its  fight  to  make  use  of 
its  rightful  share  of  the  Colorado  River 
waters.  As  Senator  Fannin  put  it  so 
well — to  the  people  of  Arizona  there  Is 
no  other  river—their  salvation  lies  In  the 
Colorado. 

Perhaps  I  xmderstand  better  the 
mounting  anguish  of  these  people  as  the 
attacks  upon  Cheir  project  increase  in 
deceit  and  decibel  because  the  Colorado 
is  Utah's  river,  too.  and  we  know  that 
our  salvation  (lepends  upon  getting  our 
projects— such  as  Central  Utah— con- 
structed and  in  operation.  We  cannot 
make  our  projects  going  concerns  either 
without  the  aid  of  Colorado  River  dams. 
■Whether  or  not  Utah  and  Arizona  con- 
tinue to  grow,  or  nhether  we  have 
reached  our  zeBith.  and  can  only  regress 
in  the  future,  depends  greatly  on  how 
well  we  develop  our  water  resources  from 
here  on  out. 

The  Colorado  has  been  an  embattled 
river  almost  trom  the  beginning.  It 
traverses  a  thlisty  and  arid  sweep  of  the 
country  in  its  upper  reaches,  and  de- 
scends, in  Its  lower  flow  Into  what  Is 
probably  the  most  water-hungry  area  of 
the  entire  country — an  area  made  des- 
perate by  a  population  explosion  as  great 
as  that  In  an|  part  of  the  Nation.  A 
lively  scramble  for  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  between  Arizona  and  southern 
California  has  been  as  Inevitable.  I  stip- 
pose,  as  were  the  fights  for  water  holes 
in  the  Old  Weet,  or  the  competition  for 
available  slices  of  good  range  between 
the  cattlemen  and  the  sheepmen. 


But,  the  water  battle  between  those 
two  States  has  been  far  more  protracted 
and  more  bitter  than  anyone  expected. 
Twice — once  In  1950  and  again  In  1951— 
the  U.S.  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Central  Arizona  project, 
which  is  the  keystone  of  the  present 
Colorado  River  project,  only  to  have 
the  bill  die  in  the  House.  Then  Cali- 
fornia challenged  the  validity  of  Ari- 
zona's rights  to  certain  waters  of  the 
Colorado,  and  it  took  more  than  10  years 
to  sett'.e  the  dispute.  A  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1963  laid  to  rest 
for  all  time  the  doubts  about  Arizona's 
claim. 

Now.  3  years  after  that  Supreme  Court 
decision,  and  more  than  15  years  after 
the  central  Arizona  project  was  defeated 
in    the   House   Interior   Committee,   we 
again  have  before  the  Congress  a  bill  to 
allow  Arizona  to  make  use  of  her  share 
of  the  Colorado  River  waters  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  feels  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  State  and  to  her  people. 
And   what  has  happened?     Now   has 
come   opposition   to   the   water   project 
from    an    entirely    new    source— some 
of   the   Nation's  conservationists.    The 
shrillest  of  the  critics  has  been  the  dis- 
tinguished   Sierra    Club,    which.    I    am 
sorry  to  .say,  has  so  overstated  the  case 
against  the  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams    that    many    otherwise    sensible 
people  in  this  country  are  convinced  that 
the   Bridge   Canyon   Dam   would   flood 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  from  rim 
to  rim.  inundating  Its  massive  and  mag- 
nificent  scenery   and  robbing   It   of   Us 
glory  and  grandeur,  and  that  Marble 
Canyon  Dam  would  destroy  forever  the 
regimen  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  river. 
I  can  understand  why  the  people  of 
Arizona    feel    that   this   new   campaign 
against  their  project  is  the  final  indig- 
nity.    For  15  years  they  have  stood  pa- 
tiently by  waiting  for  the  legal  hurdles  to 
be  cleared,  watching,  at  the  same  time, 
while  other  States  develop  their  projects, 
and  put  th.  river's  waters  to  work  for 
them. 

The  new  attack  could  hardly  have  been 
aiiticipated.  In  the  first  place.  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam — now  called  Hulapai — was 
Included  in  the  legislation  considered  15 
years  ago,  and  no  one  considered  it  a 
menace  at  that  time.  Also,  since  then, 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  been  constructed 
on  the  Colorado  River  considerably  above 
either  Marble  or  Bridge  Canyon  Dam, 
and  the  waters  of  Lake  Powell  back  of  the 
dam  have  spread  out  into  myriads  of 
small  previously  arid  and  dry  canyons 
to  turn  the  entire  area  into  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  enchanting  of  the 
countrj'.  Where  the  beauties  of  this  area 
were  seen  annually  by  only  a  handful  of 
people  in  the  past,  and  then  after  a 

rugged  trip  by  raft  down  a  narrow  river, 
they  are  now  enjoyed  by  thousands. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  grandeur. 
beauty,  and  magnificence  of  the  Lai^e 
Powell  area.  Nearly  all  of  it  lies  in  my 
State  and  I  was  well  acquainted  with  it 
before  the  reservoir  filled.  And  I  have 
visited  it  many  times  since.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  It  Is  far  more  attrac- 
tive now  than  It  was.  and  offers  m^re 
recreation  and  more  spultual  enrichment 
than  It  did  before  the  dam  was  built. 


Lake  PoweU  has  opened  up  a  whole  new 
world.  Where  before  It  was  only  possi- 
ble to  see  most  of  the  towering  buttes 
and  winding  canyons  from  a  distance  as 
one  floated  down  the  river,  low  in  the 
gorge,  now,  it  is  easy  to  ride  In  a  boat 
over  crystal  clew  waters  right  up  to  the 
sheer  cliffs  and  walls  and  back  into  the 
myriads  of  small  canyons.  One  can  get 
out  of  the  boat  and  hike  to  the  top  of  a 
butte  for  an  inspiring  view,  or  proceed 
back  into  canyons  which  may  never  have 
been  seen  by  white  men  before. 

There  are  Indian  dwellings  which  can 
be  visited  after  only  a  short  hike  and 
small  waterfalls  which  come  over  the 
edge  of  the  bluffs  heretofore  hidden 
from  view.  The  reflection  of  the  cUffs 
and  buttes  In  the  lake  Is  a  never-to-be- 
forciotten  sight— It  is  hard  to  tell  where 
the  land  ends  and  the  water  begins 

Now.  I  know  there  are  those  who  feel 
this  beauty  should  be  seen  only  by  those 
who    are    strong    enough    and    hardy 
enough  to  run  the  river,  or  to  pack-trip 
into  the  area,  and  camp  and  then  hike 
for  hours  to  see  each  view.    I  have  seen 
the  area  this  way,  too,  and  I  know  the 
spiritual  peace  which  comes  with  soli- 
tude, and  the  satisfaction  of  being  miles 
away  from  civilizaUon  and  its  irritations 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  those  of  us  who 
are  in  a  position  to  see  scenery  this  way 
have  the  right  to  shut  it  all  off  from 
others  simply  so  we  can  enjoy  it  our- 
selves.   Particularly    is    this    the    case 
when  the  scenery  is  opened  up  through 
an    undertaking     which     develops     our 
water  and  other  natural  resources  in  a 
way  which  is  to  the  greatest  benefit  of 
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all 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  the  con- 
struction of  both  the  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  will  result  in  as  valuable 
a  recreation  and  beauty  bonus  for  the 
people  of  America  as  has  the  construc- 
tion of  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam  would  be  located  some  80 
miles  downstream  from  the  western 
boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  and  Marble  Canyon  Dam  would 
be  well  above  the  eastern  boundai-y 

Most  of  the  water  which  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam  would  back  up  would  not 

reach  into  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  Itself.  Only  the  final  13  miles 
rangtog  from  a  depth  of  90  feet  to  zero' 
would  be  adjacent  to  the  park.  At  this 
point  the  gorge  Is  a  mile  deep — the  ele- 
v-ation  of  water  would  not  "submerge" 
t,  or    flood"  it.  or  "inundate"  It.  to  use 

S!  I*?,"^^  ^°^  °^  ^^  conservation- 
Kts.  All  that  would  happen  Is  that  a 
very  rough  stretch  of  water  In  the  south- 
emmost  tip  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
^ark  which  Is  now  so  treacherous  that 
only  a  few  dare  run  It,  would  be  stilled 

n  k  wH^V^^^  *  ^.°^^  ^^^^'^  be  Piloted 
on  It  with  safety,  and  many,  many  more 
people   could   look    up   at   the   tow^l 

reSt^aJ^. ''*"''"'  ^^'^  ^^°^  ^^^  "°^ 

With  aU  due  respect  to  the  conserva- 
Unists    whose  philosophy  and  goals  I 

^ught  many  legislative  battles,  I  cannot 
see  that  such  an  "intrusion"  of  water,  as 

Bndge    Canyon    Dam    would    ruin    the 
park,  or  even  change  It  materially. 
•^XII 1336— Part  i« 


The  additional  water  could  not  even 
be  seen  from  either  the  north  or  south 
rim  of  the  canyon  within  the  national 
park. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  one  way  to  deal 
with  the  hysteria  aroused  bv  the  mis- 
representations about  the  'two  dams 
would  be  to  prepare  and  display  as 
widely  as  possible  two  bas-relief  models 
or  the  Grand  Canyon  area  which  would 
be  affected.  The  first  should  show  the 
canyon  as  it  now  is,  with  the  water  run- 
ning through  it  at  average  heigh t<=  The 
second  model  should  show  the  Grand 
Canyon  area  as  it  would  be,  with  the 
Bndge  Canyon  Dam  backing  water  back 
up  at  anticipated  levels,  and  with 
little  fingers  of  water  flowing  back  into 
^^Z  7  .^'"^^  canyons.  This  would 
demonstrate  how  infinitesimal  the 
changes  made  by  the  dam  would  reaUv 
be-how  little  the  canyon  would  be 
altered  in  any  way. 

f>J^^^  ^V^^"^^  '"°'^«'  '^ho"ld  also  show 
the  location  of  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
some  miles  above  the  park  itself,  and 
the  new  recreation  area,  similar  to  Lake 
Powell  recreation  area  which  would  be 
opened  up. 

These  two  models  would  put  the 
changes  m  pei-spective,  and  would  end  I 
am  sure,  much  of  the  concern  over  the 
Colorado  River  project. 

R  Ji"^  *''"!^  °^  ^^  °^^"er  is  that  both 

fnhl^^  ^^K  ^^^^^  ^^"yo"  Dams  would 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  areas  in  which 
they  would  be  located,  and  would  in- 
crease recreational  opportunities  for  the 

wmnn'^'h" ^^°P^^  ^^'^^^^^  the  two  dams 
would  be  over  a  hundred  miles  of  un- 
obstructed   free    flowing    river-enough 

5vo..  °'%'''^°  ^'^  *°  ^'^joy  nature  far 
fipm  centers  of  civilization,  and  even 
from  other  out-door  lovers,. without  fear 
of  violation  of  their  solitude 
r^^^  Colorado  River  project  offers  a 
clear  case  of  where  we  can  develop  our 

thP  h/f  ^T"^^'  ^"  ^  ^"^y  ^hich  will  be  in 
the  bes  interest  of  all-more  water  for 
Ir^^Il^  growing  area  of  the  country, 
and  enhanced  scenery  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  aU  of  us.  '=»"onai 
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*!?fV^i^*^'*""^^  ^^  ^0  «hips  behind  in  its 
shipbuilding  schedule. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Bentley's  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recchd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


MERCHANT     SHIP     REPLACEMENT 
PLAN  REDUCED  EVEN  FURTHER 

A.^''-.^;^^^^'^^'^-  M'--  President,  on 
R^U^.r^-«*"  f^'?^^  appeared  m  the 
Baltimore  Sun  that  caused  me  consid- 
erable aJarm.  The  article  said  that  the 
a^nistration  is  admitting  privately 
that  budget  appropriations  for  buUding 
new  merchant  ships  in  fiscal  year  1967 
have  been  diminished  to  provide  for  only 
nine  vessels. 

This  significant  piece  of  information 
^^  £«PO^ted  by  Helen  Delich  Bentley 
who  has  built  up  a  distinguished  reputa- 
tion as  maritime  editor  of  the  Sun 

Mrs.  Bentley  points  out  that  last  Jan- 
uary, the  Maritime  Administration  an- 
nounced that  13  ships  would  be  forth- 
coming. Even  this  figure  was  considered 
perilously  low  now  that  American-flag 
ships  are  In  such  short  supply  to  sustain 
the  Vietnam  war  effort 

The  riews  that  only  9  new  ships  wUl 
be  provided  for  in  the  1967  budget  in 
especially   shocking   when   we  consider 


'By  Helen   Delich   Bentley,  MariUme  Editor 
of  the  Sun) 

t.,.^"'r''°-  '^"^•^  21.-Budget  appropria- 
tions for  new  merchant  ship  construction  for 
fiscal  1967  have  "washed  away"  to  nine  v 2- 
f..  A^H^'l  V*^°"  *"*  ^«  contract  ha«  b^n 
%at.efy  ''^"°''  ''"■'^^  ^"^  admitting  prl- 

Thls  Will  be  the  smallest  number  of  ships 
l^yer  constructed  under  the  nation's  ship  re- 

warinmJ''''^'""  '*""  ''  «°'  ^""y  ^^^" 

u^l^?^f>,^^t.^"'^^*  '""  disclosed  last  Jan- 
i^r^,,  V.  ""■"*  Administration  stated 
«8S  ooo  r^n^  ^"'"^  "*  forthcoming  from  the 
Ses.ooo.OOO  approprUted  plus  the  Juggling  of 
some  ether  funds.  eB'uig  oi 

beSu^'u'l.'^  ^^'  "^^  ^'''""^^y  criticized 
bec.iu.se  it  was  so  small  in  a  time  of  emer- 

fuSclv'Tn^v  ^'"^^»«=^°-flag  ^hlps  are  m  short 
suppu  to  keep  war  materiel  flowing  to  Vlet- 
"nl^,  f"*  '"'^'ntain  this  nation's  commercial 
operations  on  a  sotnewhat  regular  schedule. 

PREVIons   LOWS  NOTED 

Too.  It  was  noted  then  that  onlv  in  two 
previous  instances— 1960  and  1962— has  the 
number  of  vessels  to  be  built  under  the  re! 
placement  prograa  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  dropped  aa  low  as  thirteen 
,v,J  ./''P  '■''™^"*  P^gram  is  said  to  be 
more  thr.n  100  ships  behind  contract  sched- 
ule, an  due  to  budgetary  cutbacks 

Uncle  Sam  pays  the  diSerential  subsidy  on 
nevi  ship  constructton.  which  amounts  to  the 
difference  in  cost  between  building  vessels  in 

iZ^T  ^■''h'^  ^^  ''^  ^^^  higher-priced  United 
States  yards.  The  differential  paid  out  could 
be  as  much  as  55  per  cent. 

New  ships  today  are  running  between  «16  - 
000.000  and  $17.5004)00.  Each^elL'Ts  la'^er 
repla^ng'  '^P^"""^**^'^  '^^^  the  one  sh7is 

M^I''<J.'^«  "'\''^'5"^"  ^""^  n^»-  sbiP  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  1967  was  25  ships  by  the  then 
maritime  adnunlstEator,  Nicholas  Johnson 
T.^^^T^r^''^  °^  Commerce,  under  whose 
n.^/  ^^^    Maritime    Administration 

functions,  cut  the  number  down  to  17  when 

000.000  to  provide  r»ore  money  for  Vietnam 
The  next  hatchet-Job  was  appUed  bv  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  eliminated  four 
more  vessels,  bringing  the  number  down  to 
13     with  quallflcatlons  ■' 


NOMINATION  OP  THOMAS  S  FRAN- 
CIS TO  BE  FEDERAL  COCHAmMAN 
OF  THE  UPPER  GREAT  LAKES 
REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
ri.se  today  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the 
nomination  ol  Tho«aas  S.  Francis  as  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Cotitnission.  I  hope  his 
conflrmation  will  be  forthcoming. 

This  appointment  represents  official 
recogmtion  by  the  Government  of  the 
tremendous  work  ta  economic  develop- 
ment that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Francis. 

He  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
been  chosen.  And  the  administration  Is 
to  be  commended  for  having  chosen  a 
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proven  professional  in  tlie  field  ol  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  wide  baclcground  that  Mr.  Francis 
brings  to  this  job  makes  him  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task  at  hand. 

He  is  an  educator,  having  taught  on 
the  high-school,  college,  and  graduate- 
school  levels. 

He  has  served  as  an  economic  con- 
sultant to  the  Ford,  Carnegie,  and 
Flockefeller  Foundations. 

He  is  one  of  the  men  who  heped 
establish  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. 

He  was  selected  to  establish  and  direct 
the  industrial  modernization  program 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

But  it  has  been  in  his  capacity  as  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Development  Companies, 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
that  I  know  best  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  economic  development.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  I  know  that  Tom 
Francis  has  brought  new  direction  and 
purpose  to  the  economic  development 
loan  programs. 

When  he  became  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Development  Companies,  the  502  loan 
program  was  relatively  inactive,  having 
made  only  50  loans  a  year  in  the  first  5'i 
years  of  its  existence.  Under  Mr.  Fran- 
cis' direction,  the  program  has  reached 
a  level  in  excess  of  300  loans  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Francis  became  Director, 
the  502  loan  program  had  been  used  by 
communities  in  about  one-half  the 
States.  Today,  more  than  1,000  com- 
munities In  every  State  but  2  have  re- 
ceived assistance  for  plant  construction 
which  has  created  over  44,000  new  jobs. 
And  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  2^2  years. 

I  sometimes  believe  that  talent  is  so 
prevalent  in  the  Federal  service  that  we 
tend  to  accept  as  normal  that  which  is 
exceptional.  Mr.  Francis  is  a  young  man 
of  great  talent  and  ability,  both  of  which 
have  been  proved  in  his  professional 
career. 

It  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Francis,  for  the 
administration,  and  for  the  procedure  of 
Federal  service,  that  this  case  is  one 
where  the  right  man  has  met  the  right 
Job  at  the  right  time. 

The  beneficiaries  will  be  aJl  of  the  citi- 
~2ens  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bayh 

Burdick 

Clark 

Dominlck 

Ellej»cter 

Ervin 

Fulbright 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bor- 
DiCK  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OF  1966 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  l>e  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkgislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14929)  to  promote  International  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further 
economic  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIEtD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDD^G      OFFICER.      The 

Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

I  No]  233  Legl 
Grutning  Montoya 

Holland  Morse 

Hru«ka  Nelson 

Kentiedy,  Ma.ss.  Pastore 
Kuctel  Rlblcoff 

Lonf.  Mo.  Williams.  N.J. 

Maiifleld  Yarboroviyli 

McObrthy  Young,  Ohio 

McOovern 

Mr.  LONG  of  touisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senatsor  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Russell],  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bar-clettI.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  DotjclasI,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  fMr,  McIntyreI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr,  Muskie), 
are  necessarily  afcsent, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr,  Bennett!  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy 1  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case  I  is  absent  on  official  busines.s. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr, 
BOGGsl.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNGi,  the  Seriator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Seeator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [  Mr,  Simpson  ) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr,  Tower]  are  neces- 
s&rilv  £Lbs6nt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  motion.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  mo- 
tion was  to  direct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  request  the  fcttendance  of  absentees. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  oames: 


Anderson 

Dirksen 

Javlts 

Bass 

Dodd 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Bible 

E^afctland 

Kennedy.  N,T. 

Brewster 

Fannin 

Long.  La. 

BjTd,  V». 

Gfiffln 

Magnuson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Harris 

McClellan 

Cannon 

Hvt 

McGee 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Miller 

Cooper 

HIrkenlooper 

Mondale 

Cotton 

Hll 

Monroney 

Curtla 

Jwkaon 

Morton 

Moss  Robertson  Symington 

Mundt  Russell.  Ga.  Talmadge 

Neuberger  SaltonEtall  Thurmond 

Pell  Smathers  Tydings 

Prouty  Smltli  Williams.  Del. 

Proxmlre  Sparkman  Young,  N  Dak 

Randolph  Stonnls 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     Mr,    President,    a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  busi- 
ness now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ark&nScis 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  on 
yesterday  afternoon,  we  discussed  the 
pending  bill  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment at  considerable  length.  This 
amendment  would  make  the  terms  of  the 
bill  the  same  as  the  principal  item  in  the 
regular  AID  bill— that  is,  for  1  year.  The 
AID  bill  which  was  recently  passed  was 
for  1  year  for  everything  except  the 
development  loans  and  the  Alliance  for 
Pi'ogress. 

On  yesterday,  I  gave  the  reasons  \\\.\ 
I  think  this  should  be  1  year,  becau.sc 
it  is  sound   that  this  kind  of  program 
should  be  considered  by  each  Congrc.'^.s 
at  least  once.    I  think  the  first  year  of  a 
Congress   is  preferable   to  the   second. 
But.  in  any  case.  I  think  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  foreign  aid  should  be  considered 
closely  next  year.    This  bill  is  a  radical 
departure  from  the  old  bill  under  Public 
Law  480— that  is.  the  old  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  disposal  program. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  stated  yester- 
day that  there  is  no  longer  any  appre- 
ciable surplus  of  food.     The  only  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  is  in  cotton.    The  re- 
ports which  I  have  read  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  substantial  decrease  even 
in  that  carryover.     So  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent bill. 

So  far  as  I  can  see.  it  is  an  eCfort  now 
by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  institute  a  new  aid  bill.  Maybe 
this  is  a  good  thing.  I  question  it  on 
several  grounds,  but.  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  see  no  reason  to  engage  in  an 
extensive  debate.  I  see  present  on  the 
floor  those  who  were  present  yesterday 
during  the  debate. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  pre- 
pared to  vote.  I  am  prepared  to  do  so 
also,  because  we  are  just  occupying  time. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  about 
the  bill,  but  I  wanted  other  Senators  to 
hear  the  answers  of  the  able  chairman, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  them  until  other 
Senators  are  present.  So  I  am  about  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  do  that  until  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  completed  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  any 
purpose  in  reiterating  what  has  been 
said.  Unless  we  are  going  to  vote,  there 
is  a  conunittee  meeting  downstairs  that 
I  would  like  to  attend. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
OFFICER.       The 


Mr.  MORSE. 
a  live  quonun. 

The     PRESIDING 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
tne  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
.swered  to  their  names: 

(No.  234  Leg.) 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Nelson 
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Proxmire 
Riblcoff 
Robertson 
Russell,  Ga. 
Smith 
Talmadge 
Williams,  N.J. 
WlUUms,  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Young.  Ohio 


A  quo- 


A:ken 

Allott  Kuchel 

Biss  Long,  Mo. 

Burdick  Long,  La. 

Byrd,  Va.  Magnuson 

C'.nnon  McCarthy 

Drksen  McCtovern 

Eliender-  Mondale 

Fiilbrlpht  Monronev 

Gruenlng  Montoya" 

Holland  Morse 

Jordan.  NO.  Morton 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Moss 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
mm  is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Serereant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate, 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names- 


Anderson 
BB\h 

Bible 

Brrw.'.ter 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

E.istland 


Ervln 

Fannin 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Mansfield 

McGee 


Miller 

Mundt 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (lUr 
Mondale  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 


TREASURY  CONCEDES  JOB,  WON  BY 
-McCLOSKEY,    FOR    MI>fT    COULD 
COST  TAXPAYERS  $4  MILLION 
I-Ir,    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr 
President,  last  week  l  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  highly  irregular 
procedure  followed  by  the  GSA  in  award- 
m?  to  McCloskey  &  Co.  the  contract  to 
build  the  Philadelphia  Mint.    Following 
that   stotement,    the    various   agencies 
stampeded  each  other  In  an  attempt  to 
justify  their  action. 

In  todays  Wall  Street  Journal  there 
appears  an  article  entitled  "Treasurv 
Concedes  Job,  Won  by  McCloskey.  for 
Mint  Could  Cost  Taxpayers  $4  Million  " 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
tie  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
s^  follows: 

Treasitht  Concedes  Job.  Won  bt  McCloskey 
FOR  Mint  Coxtld  Cost  Taxpayers  $4  Mil- 
lion- 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
Washington.— Government  officials  con- 
__;de  that  the  award  of  a  $12.8  mHUon  con- 
rart  to  build  the  PhUadelphla  mint  could 
-wt  the  taxpayers  at  least  $4  million.  The 
^ontract  waa  won  by  Democratic  fund-raiser 
Matthew  H.  McCloskey. 


In  further  reply  to  Republican  accusations 
of  favoritism  to  the  construction  company 
Mr.  McCloskey  founded,  embarrassed  Treas- 
ury offlclala  also  are  retracting  in  part  earlier 
claims  to  Congress  that  getting  the  new  mint 
built  fast  would  save  scads  of  money. 

Thus  does  the  Government  explain  the 
paradox  of  how  Mr.  McCloskey's  concern 
benefited  both  from  a  clamorous  urgency  to 
build  and  from  a  subsequent  decision  to 
stretch  out  the  construction.  "This  time 
Matts  people  were  lucky,  th.^ifs  .^n  "  one 
ofBcial  asserted.  Another  said  Big  Govern- 
ment s  cumbersome  declsion-makinR  proc- 
esses compounded  the  luck. 

Meantime  the  General  Sen-ices  Admin- 
istration, the  Governmenfs  contractluR 
agency,  has  accepted  the  company's  con- 
tention that  strikes  and  snowstorms  were 
responsible  for  faUure  to  meet  an  April  3 
deadline  Imposed  by  a  separate  $2  7  million 
contract  for  the  mints  substructure  The 
GSA  decision  relieved  the  company  of  per- 
haps $300,000  in  potential  penalties". 

BVPASSmC  SEALED  BIDS 

On  the  bigger  contract  for  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  company's  streak  of  luck  began  in 
May  when  the  GSA.  pressed  bv  the  Treasury 
bypassed  normal  sealed  compeUtive  biddlii 
for  urgency's  sake.  Officials  decided  um 
selecting  the  contractor  through  the  as- 
sert«lly  faster  method  of  negotiated  procure- 
ment was  necessary  to  help  lick  the  coin 
snortage. 

Besides,  as  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  A.  Wallace  told  a  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  March  3,  -ihe  funds 
you  approved  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
mint  in  PhiladelphU  will  enable  us  to  save 
the  taxpayers  approximately  $i  million  a 
month  when  we  put  these  new.  fully  inte- 
grated facilities  into  operation  in  1967  ' 

Moving  at  full  tilt  in  disregard  of  a  Cabinet 
meeting  April  l  at  which  President  Johnson 
directed  a  slowdown  in  Government  con- 
structlon  to  douse  inflaUonary  fires  the  GSA 
on  May  27  invited  contractors  to  submit  pro- 
posal that  would  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
negotiations,  m  response  on  June  24  the 
GSA  received  two  quote*  from  McCloskey  & 
Co.:  $13,227,565  to  complete  the  Job  in  18 
months  and  $17,195,834  If  the  work  had  to 
be  compressed  into  12  months.  These  quotes 
were,  respectively,  $447,565  and  $3,384  384 
higher  than  those  submitted  by  a  competitor 
J.  W,  Bateson  &  Co.,  of  Arlington,  Va. 

Despite  the  presumed  necessity  for  speed 
the  GSA  didn't  start  negotiations  with  the 
contractors.  Instead,  It  waited  until  June 
29  for  Mr.  McCloskey's  son,  Thomas  the 
company  president,  to  drop  by  with  revised 
proposals  that  undercut  Bateson's.  McClos- 
key Sc  Co. '8  new  quotes  lopped  $545,000  from 
Its  original  18-month  price.  And  for  the 
12-month  period.  McCloskey  proposed  a  far 
bigger  bargain.  $4,102,269  below  the  first 
quote. 

SEEMING  GIANT  BARGAIN 
At  first  glance.  McCloskey  &  Ccs  ability 
to  chop  more  than  «4  million  from  Its  12- 
month  construction  proposal  seemed  to  offer 
a  giant  bargain  indeed.  Completing  the 
mint  in  a  year  would  cost  the  Government 
Just  $411,000  more  than  if  18  months  were 
allowed,  the  revised  McCloskev  proposals 
stated.  Matched  against  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Wallace's  $l-million-a-month  estimate 
of  savings,  the  somewhat  higher  cost  of 
compressing  the  construction  timeuble 
seemed  trivial;  by  getting  the  mint  In  opera. 
tlon  quickly,  taxpayers  could  save  $5  6  mil- 
lion— if  the  estimate  given  Congress  was 
accurate. 

Mr.  Wall.ice's  testimony.  Treasury  officials 
say.  was  based  on  presumably  careful  calcu- 
lations complied  under  the  direction  of  Eva 
Adams,  director  of  the  Mint.  By  her  esti- 
mate, operating  the  new  PhUadelphla  facil- 
ity would  be  $125,000  a  month  more  efficient 
than   the   old.     In   addition,   the   new   mint 
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would  save  from  $750,000  to  $1,181,000  every 
month  (depending  on  the  rate  of  coin  pro- 
duction) by  melting,  rolling  and  castUjg  coin 
strip;  the  old  mint  buys  strip  from  contrac- 
tors at  higher  cost.  Even  at  the  lower  rate 
the  six-month  saving  comes  to  $4  5  million 
or  $4.1  million  net  if  the  total  is  reduced  by 
the  higher  cost  of  compressing  construction 
Yet  when  decision  day  for  awarding  the 
contract  arrived  On  June  29  the  Treasury 
ignored  the  claims  Miss  Adams  had  pressed 
on  Congress  to  help  extract  construction 
appropriations.  TVeasurv  Under  Secretary 
Joseph  Barr  decHned  the  McCloskev  12- 
month  bargain,  in  part,  the  Treasurv  savs 
"because  he  didni  believe  previous  est'imaies 
of  savmgs  given  by  the  mint  were  correct  " 
Instead.  Mr  Barr  recommended  and  the  GSA. 
awarded  McCloskey  k  Co.  an  18-month  con- 
tract for  S12.682.5«5.  just  $97,000  below  the 
Ujsmg  quote  submitted  bv  Bateson  &  Co 

One  rer.son  gnen  for  the  change  was  the 
rapid  d;s&ppear.uice  of  the  coin  shortage 
which  reduced  projected  estimates  of  coin 
production  And,  as  an  aide  explains  "slie 
(Miss  Adams  I  got  carried  away.  She's  a 
promoter,  you  understand.  Her  heart  and 
soul  is  In  this  new  «iint." 

President  Johr»»on's  April  request  to 
stretch  out  Government  construction  was 
another  factor  prompting  Mr.  Barr  to  rein  in 
the  GSA'E  pell-mell  rush  to  get  the  mint 
built,  though  thai  rush  was  still  deemed 
sufficient  in  May  to  justify  the  negotiated 
procurement  by  which  McCloskey  &  Co  won 
the  construction  contract. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  say 
that  it  is  time  tliat  the  GSA  revised  its 
biddmg  procedures.  There  Is  no  excuse 
for  the  manner  In  which  this  particular 
contract  was  handled.  'Why  was  Mr 
McCloskey  excused  from  the  $300  000 
penalty  for  delayed  completion  of  the 
substructure  contract  on  this  same 
building? 

This  type  of  fait'oritism  Is  costing  our 
taxpayers  millions. 


HOWARD  K,  SMITH  TELLS  WHY 
UNITED  STATDS  MUST  NOT  LOSE 
IN  VIETNAM 


Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  too 
attle  has  l>een  said  about  why  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  lose  in  Vietnam.  And 
too  UtUe  has  been  said  about  what  a 
long,  tough,  grueling,  and  painful  war 
this  is  likely  to  be  before  it  ends. 

This  Vietnam  war  is  going  to  last  for 
years.  It  will  cost  the  Uves  of  thousands 
of  Americans  and  billions  of  dollars,  and 
that  cannot  be  said  often  enough.  The 
sooner  the  American  people  fully  recog- 
nize the  painful  cost  of  this  war.  and  the 
sooner  the  North  Vietnamese  know  that 
they  recognize  It,  and  the  necessity  for 
this  heavT  sacrifice  the  more  lllcely  it  will 
be  that  North  Vietnam  will  agree  to  con- 
sider the  beginning  of  negotiation. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  American 
people  realize  that  we  are  not  going  to 
win  any  sniashlng  American  victory.  In- 
deed the  majority  leader  spoke  wisely 
yesterday  in  insisting  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  not  seeking  any  total  military 
nctory  or  unconditional  surrender. 

At  best,  we  will  win  an  opportunity 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  determine 
what  kind  of  government  they  want, 
without  alinement  with  this  countrj-! 
without  an  American  base  in  Vietruim. 
and  without  any  assurance  that  South 
Vietnam  will  not  choose  communism  if 
they  desire  it. 
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Why,  in  view  of  the  heavy  sacrifice  we 
will  have  to  make  and  the  apparently 
feeble  benefit  to  this  covintry,  must  we 
continue? 

The  answer,  Mr.  President,  was  bril- 
liantly expressed  in  last  nights  Wash- 
ington Star  by  Howard  K.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  argues  that  America  must 
not  lose  this  war  for  two  reasons: 

First.  If  we  should  lose  or  withdraw, 
wars  of  liberation  would  become  a  cer- 
tainty throughout  the  world,  not  only  in 
Asia,  but  also  in  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  collapse  of  American  power  at 
the  hands  of  a  guerrilla  band,  supplied 
primarily  by  a  relatively  primitive  coun- 
try of  16  million  people,  would  signal  a 
feeble  and  helpless  United  States. 

Second.  The  result  of  such  a  fiasco 
would  be — as  Mr.  Smith  points  out— a 
super  response  to  the  next  serious  en- 
gagement, with  a  million  American 
troops  and  an  all-out  reduce-the-enemy- 
to-the-stone-ages  type  bombing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Smith  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


PRICE  OF  U.S.  Defeat  in  Viet  Nam  Too  Costly 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

We  shaU  win  the  wax  in  Viet  Nam — that  is, 

attain  our  oltstated  objectives.     We  shall  do 

SO  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  Is  no 

alternative. 

If  we  should  lose  and  withdraw,  or  nego- 
tiate an  empty  agreement,  every  little  band 
of  poUticlans  unable  to  win  by  consent  in 
Latin  America  would  acquire  itself  a  Cuban 
advUer  and  have  a  go  at  a  "War  of  Libera- 
tion." In  half  the  countries  of  the  world, 
the  topical  amusement  would  be  going 
downtown  to  wreck  the  American  embassy. 
That  nearly  happened  In  the  period  before 
we  began  seriously  resisting  in  Viet  Nam. 
After  we  began  resisting,  Ben  Bella.  Nkru- 
mah  and  Sukarno  lost  power  in  succession 
and  our  embassies  became  their  prosaic 
selves  once  again. 

Nothing  as  epic  as  a  decline  or  collapse  of 
American  power  in  the  world  would  result 
from  failure  in  Viet  Nam.  Instead,  In  the 
next  serious  engagement — say,  in  Thailand — 
an  overwrought  American  opinion  would  In- 
sist on  victory  at  any  price.  We  would  put 
not  300,000  but  3  million  troops  into  combat. 
Gen.  Westmoreland's  promising  career  would 
end  with  a  desk  in  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
most  uncompronaising  hawk  would  be  called 
in  to  "bomb  them  back  into  the  Stone  Age." 
Our  politics  would  once  again  be  poisoned  as 
at  the  time  of  McCarthy. 

These  things  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to 
happen.  So  we  shall  have  to  straighten  out 
the  real  facts  about  guerrilla  war  and  win. 
Guerrilla  wars  are  won  by  one  thing,  and 
that  Is  attrition.  Two  tough  entitles  grate 
against  one  another  until  the  tougher  rubs 
the  other  to  pieces. 

The  Idea  that  the  side  closest  to  the  com- 
mon people  wins  is  a  romantic  notion.  In 
fact,  the  side  that  wins  is  almost  always  the 
side  that  gets  the  most  abundant  help  from 
a  nearby  foreign  power.  In  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  only  a  British  invasion  enabled  the 
Spanish  guerrUlas  to  be  successful.  In 
World  War  II,  no  guerrUla  movement  had 
much  chance  until  abundant  Allied  aid  and 
an  Allied  invasion  of  Europe  became  real 
prospects.  Alter  that  war,  the  Greek  Com- 
munist guerrillas  flowered  while  Tito  pro- 
vided a  flood  of  support  and  a  ready  refuge. 
But  when  he  shut  the  border,  they  withered. 


Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  never  have  won  In 
North  Viet  Nam  h»d  not  China  gone  Com- 
munist next  to  hlni.  He  could  not  fight  now 
but  for  a  flood  of  fcelp  from  outside:  all  his 
oil,  all  his  trucks,  all  his  aircraft  and  anti- 
aircraft defense,  and  almost  all  his  arms  and 
ammunition  como  from  other  Communist 
nations.  Though  the  fighting  in  South  Viet 
Nam  is  not  a  simple  invasion  from  the  North, 
it  could  not  last  13  months  on  a  serious  scale 
if  North  Viet  Nam  stopped  sending  men  and 
material 

Well,  the  foreiRli  country  with  power  to 
make  up  for  lack  of  proximity  Is  the  U.S. 
With  our  Impressive  native  talent  for  im- 
provisation—trying and  falling  until  even- 
tually we  find  the  ripht  way— we  are  making 
that  power  increaingly  etTective. 

But  It  will  take  time  and  patience,  which 
are  not  usually  American  virtues  We  are 
adjusted  to  short-term  results,  to  annual 
sessions  of  Congress,  annual  budgets  and 
annual  company  reports.  For  this  effort  we 
have  UT  adjust  to  tiie  long,  long  haul. 

We  must  learn  to  shrug  off  setbacks  and 
disappointments,  and  even  occa.sional  dis- 
asters. The  Comitunists  have  a  20-year  head 
start  In  singing  their  "Infracture"  into  South 
Viet  Nam,  and  w^  have  only  been  seriously 
learning  to  root  it  out  for  about  a  year. 

We  shall  have  to^ceep  in  mind  that  our 
saturation  refxirilng  Si  our  own  problems, 
compared  with  a  near  blackout  on  Informa- 
tion from  the  entmy,  creates  the  false  Im- 
pression that  only  we  have  problems.  In 
fact,  what  evldenae  there  Is  suggests  that  the 
Communists*  problems  are  much  worse  and 
are  growing  more  so  each  month. 

We  need  to  ke«p  clear  the  fact  that  this 
is  really  a  job  of  njulon-buildlng  disguised  as 
a  war.  Despite  tlJe  subtlety  and  difficulty  of 
the  mission  the  prospects  are  good.  The  peo- 
ple with  whom  Ue  work  are  clever.  Their 
country  is  rich  and  can  grow  anything  in 
abundance.  Bottt  the  Buddhi.-it  demonstra- 
tions of  last  sununer,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  order  was  restored,  are  tokens  of  a 
crystallizing  nation. 

The  raw  materials  are  right  and  so  are 
we.  We  could  possibly  talk  ourselves  into 
defeat,  and  a  fraation  of  our  intellectuals  are 
giving  it  a  hard  t«y.  But  prob.-vbly  they  shall 
not  succeed.  The  easiest  path  is  success,  and 
in  our  usual  halting  way,  we  are  moving 
along  that  path 


EIGHT  PERCENT  RISE  IN  MORT- 
GAGE INTEREST  RATES  DRIVES 
HOUSING  COSTS  UP  SHARPLY  IN 
PAST  6  MONTHS 

Mr.  PROXM3RE.     Mr.  President,  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  full 


consequences  of  restrictive  monetary  pol- 
icy and  high  interest  rates  on  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  classical  argument  is  that  ti?ht 
credit  and  high  interest  rates  will  dis- 
courage prospective  home  buyers,  bu.si- 
ne5Sinen  planning  expansion,  auto  buy- 
ers, and  others  who  want  to  spei:d 
money,  from  borrowing  to  spend.  The 
tight  credit  is  .supposed  to  cut  down  on 
spending.  And,  of  coui'se,  to  some  extci.i 
it  does.  It  has.  in  fad,  sharply  depressed 
the  homebuildmg  industry.  It  ha.^ 
probably  discouraged  some  small  bu.5i- 
ncssnien  from  boiiowing  to  meet  big  bus- 
iness competition,  and  it  has  persuaded 
municipalities  contemplating  scliool 
building,  for  example,  to  postpone  their 
plans. 

In  this  sense,  tight  money  may  have 
contributed  to  reducing  demand  and 
kept  this  kind  of  pressure  off  prices.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  contributed  direct- 
ly to  a  high  cost  of  living. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  an  analysis  which, 
for  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  sep- 
arates out  the  rise  in  interest  rates  i:) 
determining  the  big  cost  of  housing  elt  - 
ment,  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Since  the  big  cost  of  living  rise  began 
last  February  1  until  the  latest  availab'.- 
report  oi^.  tlie  cg^t  of  living — for  la.-t 
month — housing  costs  i-ose  by  1.9  pei- 
cent— 2.1  points.  During  this  same 
period,  however,  mortgage  interest  ratts 
by  themselves  rose  a  whopping  8  percent 
Tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  statisticians  tell 
me  that  their  analysis  shows  that  if  one 
takes  the  soaring  8-percent  rise  of  mort- 
gage interest  rates  out  of  the  increa.M 
in  housing,  one  subtracts  more  than  out - 
third  of  the  full  housing  rise.  In  fact,  o.' 
the  1,9-percent  rise,  0.7  percent  was  the 
result  of  higher  mortgage  interest  rate? 
Without  the  rise  in  interest  rates,  the 
rise  in  housing  costs  would  have  been 
not  1.9  percent  but  1.2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cor.- 
sent  that  a  table  showing  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  January  by  percen*- 
age  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tin.- 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  p- 
follows ; 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  the  rise  in  housing  costs  does 
not  measure  anything  like  the  direct  In- 
flating cost  of  higher  Interest  rates  on 
the  cost  of  living. 

Last  month,  for  instance,  tlie  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  explained  that  the 
food  price  rise  which  was  less  than  sea- 
sonal and  the  increase  in  transportation 
co.sts— especially  with  the  New  York  City 
subway  price  increase — were  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  price  increase. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  obviously  if  the 
food  price  rise  was  less  than  seasonal. 
tliere  must  have  been  some  factor  or 
factors  which  had  failed  to  have  their 
usual  July  decline  in  price  lo  offset  the 
food  price  rise. 

And  there  was.  It  was  the  failure  of 
new  car  prices  to  decline  as  sharply  as 
u.sual  in  the  period  before  the  model 
changeovers.  They  remained  at  about 
the  same  price — one-tenth  of  1  percent 
lower.  And  used  cars  rose  in  price  a  big 
1.8  percent  in  the  single  month. 

Now,  why  did  auto  prices  fail  to  fall 
and  why  did  used  car  prices  rise.  One 
possible  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
dealers  have  made  it  plain  that  they  are 
writing  the  increased  cost  of  interest, 
which  their  big  acceptance  corporations 
are  passing  on  to  dealers,  right  into  the 
price  the  auto  buyer— who.  of  course 
typically  buys  on  credit — has  to  pay 

Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  been  unable  to  get  the  kind 
of  cooperation  out  of  the  industry  that 
would  enable  them  to  separate  out  the 
increased  interest  rale  cost  in  analyznig 
auto  price  increases. 

Higher  interest  rates  are  directly  driv- 
ing up  prices.  Whether  the  restraint 
they  exert  on  borrowers  more  than  com- 
pensates for  this  by  reducing  demand 
sufficiently  is  to  date  academic.  It 
would  make  a  fruitful  source  of  inquiry 
by  statisticians.  The  results  would  con- 
tribute significantly  to  a  wiser  economic 
policy. 

To  date,  we  simply  have  to  accept  the 
a.'^sumptions  of  those  who  manage  the 


Nations  money  that  higher  interest 
rates-net  keeps  down  prices.  But  there 
is  no  proof  of  this. 

And  the  direct  and  incontrovertible 
proof  that  these  rates  have  very  sharply 
driven  up  the  cost  of  living  by  driving  up 
the  cost  of  housing  makes  suspect  any 
conclusion  that  tight  monetaiy  policv 
does  in  fact,  overall,  significaiuly  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living. 
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FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY   ACT   OF 
1966— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  3155i  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969  for  the  consti-uction  of  cei-tain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  31.  1966,  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  21332-21334.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  oljjeciion,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  con- 
fei-ecs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  met 
in  two  lengthy  sessions  on  August  18 
and  Au.t.ust  23  to  consider  differences  in 
S.  3155. 

The  major  differences  were  in  the  levels 
of  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Intei-statc  System,  with  the  Senate 
version  authorizing  $3.3  billion  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $3.6  billion  for  fiscal  1969,  and 
deferring  authorizations  for  subsequent 
years  until  after  the  Congress  receives 
the  1968  cost  estimate  for  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System.     The  House  ver- 


sion authorized  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal  1968 
$4  billion  for  fiscal  1969,  $4.5  biUion  for 
fiscal  1970.  $4.5  billion  for  fiscal  1971  and 
$4,306  billion  for  fiscal  1972.  The  pro- 
posed conference  substitute  would  au- 
thorize $3.4  biCion  for  fiscal  1968  $3  8 
bilhon  for  fiscal  1969,  $3.6  bilhon  for  fis- 
cal  1970.  $3.6  hallion  for  fiscal  1971  and 
$2,685  billion  for  fiscal  1972.  The  last  3 
years  of  authorizations  are  based  on  the 
19C5  cost  estimates  for  completion,  and 
will  doubtlessly  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
the  estimate  which  will  be  submitted  in 
1968. 

Other  diffeiTnces  in  authorization 
levels  were  in  the  categories  of  public 
domain  roads  -wherein  the  conference 
substitute  bill  authorizes  for  public  lands 
highways  $14  million  for  fi.scal  1968  and 
316  miUion  for  fiscal  1969;  for  public 
lands  development  roads  and  ti-ails  $3 
millioii  for  fiscal  1968  and  $5  million  for 
fiscal  1969:  and  for  Indian  reservation 
roads  and  bridges.  $19  million  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $23  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

In  addition,  the  confei-ence  substitute 
bill  authorizes  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  for  highways  in  the  State 
of  Alaska,  from  the  general  fund,  and  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  of  Alaska  under  title  23 
United  States  Code.  $14  million  annuallv 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  through 
1 972. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  House  pro- 
vi.sion  of  S.  3155  which  protects  the  high- 
way trust  fund  from  the  use  of  any  ti-ust 
fund  moneys  for  the  purposes  of  highway 
beautification  or  highway  safety  in  ex- 
cess of  appropriations  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  trast  fund  specifically  for 
such  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  two  tables  setting  forth  the 
State  apportionment  of  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969  under  the  proposed 
conference  substitute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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($4,400,(X>>: 


2il.  fH' 
107.  7T(, 

53.  in.! 

oi,^   .1,  ■ 

2ti.."-) 
246,  M., 
53,94s 
73,  UK 
20.'j.  .^37 
21.  i*.l 
34.  .^•v 
41.  M«, 

93,;i,-.i 
tu,  4i:, 

28.  IIM 
113.  M.'4 

R7,  a:i 
50,871) 
42. 1.i3 

50.  ■.'77 
6.  ii.'7 


Approximate  apporli(»tmtiil  of  r,'!fra!-(ii<l  hi<jhvay  f:in,h  for  Uie  fiscal  year  1060  pur^  tunt  to  S.  315:. 

[In  thofsniuis  ol  dollars] 


Slate 


ABC 


Primary 

(»4.50.00<>i 


Sfcondnry 
((300.000) 


T'rl.rtn 
'$2.')0,U«0) 


Tot:iI 
($1  .QOO.DOO'i 


Intir.<talo 

(t3,»s00,noo) 


Tu\a\ 

(U,80<l,l«« 


Alahama --. 

Alaska 

Ariiooa 

ArknnsBS 

Calilomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware — 

Florida -- 

(leorgia 

ITawali 

Idalio 

Illinois... 

Indiana 

lewa- 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Ix)\iisiana 

Maine 

Mar>'land 

Massachusetts 

Micliipan 

Minnesota --- 

Ml.ssissippi 

Mi.<i!ioiiri 

Monliina 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

isouth  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 


Utah...   

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wushinpton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin - 

WyomiTie 

District  ol  Columbia. 
Puerto  Kico 


8,742 

24.079 

6,400 

6.616 

21.871 

7,(J77 

3,  373 

2,225 

8.70» 

10,  4,t9 

2,225 

4,9«6 

16,669 

9.7*1 

10,268 

10, 249 

7,459 

6,941 

3, 324 

4.143 

h.m\ 

13,  i«) 

11.727 

7,218 

12,434 

8,  146 
7,915 
5.014 
2,  225 
6,  Ohti 
«,  ^2'^ 

19,908 

10,693 
.5,S98 

14,891 
9,3a5 
6,942 

16,  078 
2. 225 
5,737 
6,305 
9,219 

27,966 
4,686 
2,225 
8,519 
7,009 
4,548 

10,492 
5,  l.'.» 
2,  225 


6.663 

3,374 

IS. 779 

16,160 

165 

40,  VW 

4,148 

l.«ii 

1 A  424 

5.  L'42 

1.36* 

13.  226 

9,922 

27. 172 

58,965 

4.983 

2.  S.'iti 

15,  216 

1,8.W 

:<,  y.'.3 

9.1(41 

1.4M 

576 

4.285 

5.  415 

7,05* 

21,  181 

7,9.V) 

4,  ot;7 

•22.  476 

1.4S4 

932 

4.641 

3.564 

531 

9,  0"! 

y.  115 

II'..  Uh 

41,90-2 

7.0BS 

•i.  6.T.' 

.-J.  508 

7,li36 

2.«83 

■20,  .586 

7,151 

2,4li3 

19,  H'i 

6.  2»9 

2.  .V)6 

16.2P4 

4,1)B0 

3.929 

1.5,850 

2,523 

S.'iJ 

C,  699 

2.  .'W6 

4,  M« 

11,208 

2,308 

seffj 

16.341 

8,536 

11.3S3 

3:1.  .52*1 

H.  249 

4.  1 1 5 

■24.  091 

6,023 

1,474 

14,715 

8,«6 

5,S7K 

•»,«n 

5.  6.'>4 

.574 

14.:?74 

5,  (Ah 

1.447 

!.■■..  010 

3,  3;t4 

379 

h,727 

1.4S4 

664 

4,  373 

2,024 

10,  7W. 

IS.  H9C. 

4,605 

1,213 

12,fi43 

8,583 

2?t,9U 

57,  402 

9.  517 

3,293 

23,  .503 

4,308 

441 

10,647 

9, '258 

14, 185 

3X,3.34 

6,466 

2, 7(» 

IS.  .540 

4.850 

2,097 

13.8h9 

10,299 

1.5,976 

42, 3;.3 

1,484 

1.509 

.5,218 

5,004 

1.798 

12,  .539 

4,600 

450 

11,421 

7,218 

3,576 

20,  013 

17, 676 

13,950 

59,  613 

3,036 

1.309 

9,031 

1,484 

209 

3,978 

6.644 

4. 352 

19.  515 

4,739 

3,  7.55 

15.503 

4,  051 

1,321 

9,920 

7.382 

4,  8.'.7 

22,  731 

3,  ,509 

290 

((.904 

1,484 

1.576 

.5,2S5 

2,  473 

l.O-.'O 

0,627 

1      SI,  778 

100.  .517 

40,404 

.5\  177 

7U,  liOl 

■.v.  577 

ii.m 

367.815 

426,  TSO 

45. 'io* 

60,.VJ-J 

79,711 

88.  t-K 

«,765 

ll.ii-Ji 

83,131 

104.  :il. 

.54,268 

Tiv7« 

32, 396 

37,  (b; 

■£1.  211 

31.. '72 

215.C4tl 

257.  34» 

S2.  60,'. 

lOMLl 

4S,ti62 

66,24" 

■28,074 

47,S«7 

7X,  546 

;t4,>'ii' 

95,383 

in,.»i 

16,  762 

2:i.  Ki 

61,  I* 

72.  -iT'. 

81,929 

9>>,  .'7.1 

112.145 

145.  U73 

07.  41rt 

111.5U7 

41,4.W 

^\.  1I.S 

91, 399 

IIT.MK 

3X,4M 

.V2.  s.i(> 

21,3.M 

*;,  ;m 

23, 677 

32.404 

IN,  190 

•22.  .'KiS 

yj.  329 

llH..-2.i 

4.'..  174 

.57,(il7 

l'.f2,082 

249,4."4 

34,463 

.'.:.!»'. 

17,476 

2«.1J3 

■Sil.  7»« 

271.  M2 

39,  .574 

.5K.  Ill 

66. 182 

(i<I.U71 

182.  047 

224. 4W 

20.971 

20.  IVj 

24.  240 

■M.r.f 

34,049 

4.5.  4;i' 

81,966 

1I11.D7'.' 

189, 225 

24.><,  ^3!> 

57.463 

till,  494 

•26.  909 

3(1. »«: 

110.692 

1*;.  2u: 

91.3C2 

l(il,.Vki 

8fi.476 

«>i.  .Tft 

31.4S0 

74.  i.t: 

37,093 

46.ikV 

50,285 

.A  ■"' 

Ij.(i27 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3155  was  carefully  deliberated  by  both 
Houses  and  the  conferees  have  given 
close  attention  toward  an  equitable  reso- 
lution of  the  differences.  S.  3155  is  a 
rood  bill  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  conference  report. 


will 


Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Pre.sident, 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOIjPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    This  bill  would  not 
add  to  the  present  mileage? 

Mr.  RANDOLf  H.     It  does  not.    We  do 
not  authorize  suiy  extension  of  mileage 


M 


of  the  Interstate  System,  but  I  would  .';ay 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  se-  - 
eral  Swiators  have  discussed  the  need  for 
additional  mileage  in  their  States,  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  wou'd 
want  to  give  it  consideration  at  a  later 
date. 


August  30,  1966 


Mr 


Mr. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  would  be  in 
another  session  of  Congress' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  has  discussed  with  me 
on  several  occasions  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, the  primary  and  secondary  systems 
and  other  road  programs  in  his  State  as 
well  as  throughout  the  country 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
President,  vi-ill  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  „.. 
President,  I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  the  additional  authorization  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  cost  per  mile 
per  road  is  now  included  in  funds  for 
tlie  secondary  and  Interstate  systems 
The  authorization  includes  funds  for 
primary   and   secondary  roads 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— Interstate,  primaiy,  and  secondarv 
roads. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
amount  of  money  required  is  increased 
because  it  will  cost  more  to  build  the 
roads. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  conference 
substitute  recommends  increased  au- 
thorization for  the  Interstate  System 
partly  to  meet  the  increased  unit  costs  of 
construction.  The  last  3  years  of  au- 
thorizations will  have  to  be  increased 
because  they  are  based  on  the  1965  esti- 
mates of  the  competition  cost,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  question  about 
tiiat. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  required  to  report  in  1968 
on  a  new  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System,  and  the 
Congress  will  use  that  estimate  as  the 
basis  for  authorizing  construction  funds 
for  the  remaining  years  of  the  interstate 
program. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  before  final 
action  is  taken  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  I  would 
,  ••.^^^^■^y  of  legislative  historj-,  to 
clanfy  the  purposes  of  certain  parts  of 
this  act. 

Section  5  of  the  act  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation    of     moneys     for     various 

rn^H  ^"l^.'^.,'''"*^^   °^   '■°«'^^-     These   are 
roads  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  Inter- 

fin,  ^"^  A-B-C  system,  and  are  not 
financed  out  of  the  highway  trust  funds 
out  are  financed  instead  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

The  types  of  highways  to  which  I  refer 
and  the  sections  of  the  act  in  which  thev 
are   authorized    are:    Forest    highways 

tS'5?.'/'i  •■  ^".'''i^  ^""^^  highways,  se"^: 
ion  5(3) ;  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  section  5<4) ;  public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  section  5<5)  •  park 
roads  and  trails,  section  5.6>-  bark- 
ways,  section  5(7)  :  and  Indian  reserva- 
non  roads  and  bridges  section  5(8) 

In  each  instance  the  roads  authorized 
^Hi!!T  }^^  *yP^  °f  Public  lands  de- 
hSl  "/^^  subparagraph.  Forest 
nighways.  of  course,  are  roads  that  travel 

d4-eS«°"r  ^^^^^^^  ^°'^'^^  ^"d  forest 
L.n    °^fw.*  ""o^^s  ^"d  trails  also  are 
totally  within  the  forest. 
.,. J"  '^o^trast  to  this,  public  lands  high- 
>^a>s  traverse  the  public  domain  lands 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  as  do  the  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails.  In  these 
two  subsections  funds  should  be  set  aside 
for.  and  limited  to,  roads  and  highways 
on  the  public  domain. 

The  funds  for  park  roads  and  trails 
are  for  use  within  national  parks  and 
the  funds  for  parkways  are  for  special- 
ized, national  park  developments.  Last- 
ly, the  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges  funds  are  to  be  expended  only 
on  lands  and  bridges  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

This  all  sounds  very  sensible  and  or- 
derly.    But  because  of  .some  loose  lan- 
guage in  the  1950  law  which  established 
the  public  lands  highway  categorj-   the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  can  divert  pub- 
lic lands  funds  to  forest  or  park  roads 
This   is   contrai-y   to   the   intent   of   the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Con- 
eress.    If  we  intended  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  should  decide  in  what 
category  road  money  should  be  spent  we 
would  simply  appropriate  a  given  sum 
and  tell  the  Bureau  personnel  to  divide 
u^,\,  ?^^  *"^  ^°  "°t  intend  that  this 
should  be  the  case.    We  authorize  given 
amounts  for  each  type  of  road  because 
we  feel  that  is  where  and  how  the  money 
should  be  spent. 

Often,  we  feel  that  the  authorizations 
are  inadequate,  and  wc  adjust  them  For 
example.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  amounts 
recommended  for  authorization  for  the 
forest  roads  and  highways  were  sufficient 
to  do  the  job.  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  authorizations 
w-htch  was  adopted  by  the  committee  I 
also  offered  an  amendment  to  iiicrease 
the  authorization  of  public  lands  high- 
ways,  which  was  also  adopted,  because 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  convinced  that  additional 
funds  were  needed  for  roads  and  high- 
ways over  the  public  domain. 

Actually,  the  authorizations  for  forest 
highways  are  more  generous  than  the 
authorizations  for  public  domain  high- 
ways, and  it  certainly  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  public  domain  funds 
should  be  diverted  to  forest  highways 
or  to  any  other  category  of  roads  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  allocations  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
allocations  of  public  highwav  funds  for 
these  2  fiscal  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PubHc  lands   tiigliicay  funds 
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Types  of  Innd 

BLM   (public  land 

hlghwfivs)     

Forest  highways.. 
Indian  lands_l... 

National    parks 

Federal   recreation 
areas    


1966 

$3,  155,000 

3.  295,  000 

0 

0 

400,000 


1967 

*2,  130.000 

3,901,930 

250,  000 

300,  000 

400, 000 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  is  im- 
mediately evident,  more  public  lands 
highway  money  will  be  expended  on  for- 
est highways  in  these  2  years  than  on 
the  public  lands  highways  for  which  the 
funds  were  intended.  In  1966,  $400  000 
In  public  land  money  will  also  be  ex- 
pended on  roads  within  Federal  recrea- 


tion areas,  which  should  be  built  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  in  1967  not 
only  will  public  lands  roads  be  diverted  to 
Federal  recreation  areas,  but  some  $550,- 

land^'  ^^^"^  °"  ^°^^^  ^""'^^  Indian 

Our  public  domain  lands  are  by  far  the 
largest  categor>-  of  federally  owned  lands 
in  the  country.  In  many  sparsely  set- 
tled areas  of  the  West,  counties  simply 
do  not  have  a  large  enough  tax  base  to 
build  some  of  the  roads  which  are  needed 
across  the  public  domain,  and  States  are 
A^^T.^'"'^   pressed   by   the   demands   for 

K~Tr^u'"°"^-^  ^  "^°^"^  populous  areas  to 
DuUd  these  roads. 

To  be  specific,  in  my  State  of  Utah 

\vl''^  'k,-^  ^J''^""^  "^'^  f°r  roads  across 
the  public  domain  to  the  boundary  of 
recreation  areas,  such  as  the  newly 
opened  and  spectacular  Lake  Powell  area 
These  roads  will  not  be  used  just  by 
I- tah  citizens,  but  by  tourists  from  all 
over  the  country  who  are  being  attracted 
to  the  new  scenic  wonderland  in  south- 
ern Utah  Yet  these  roads  are  not  be- 
ing constructed  because  of  lack  of 
funds— while  public  land  funds  are  be- 
nig  diverted  to  other  uses. 

I  believe  it  should  be  made  abundantly 
h  tf  thi"]  tH  ^  legislative  history  of  this 
bill  that  the  Congress  intends  all  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  the  categories  of  roads 
lor  which  they  are  authorized  The  di 
version  of  public  land  funds  may  not  be 
Illegal,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing the  funds. 

Further,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
act  authorizes  only  $14  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  pub- 
lic lands  highways— far  less  than  the 
forest  highway  authorizations— and 
there  are  applications  pending  for  ap- 
proximately five  times  the  amount  of 
money  for  public  lands  highwavs  than 
is  authorized  herein. 

It  is  imperatire,  therefore,  that  the 
entire  amount  of  money  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  public  lands  highwavs 
be  allotted  to  roads  traversing  the  public 
domain,  and  I  want  the  legislative  record 
on  this  bill  to  show  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  this  be  done 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  Let  me  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Utah  on  what  he  has 
ju.=t  said.  We  did  raise  the  funds  for 
this  program,  retlizing  its  importance 
The  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment of  roads  on  Federal  domain  lands. 
The  Senate  committee  on  which  he 
serves  as  a  conferee,  realizing  the  valid- 
ity of  his  viewpoint,  has  been  happy  to 
include  it— as  the  Senator  knows— in  the 
reix)it. 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  kind  remarks 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  wish  to  commend  the  conferees  on 
^^JP^'  ^^^  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966.  for  retailing  the  park  and  historic 
sue  preservation  amendment.  The  di<:- 
tinguished  chaii-man  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  [Mr.  Randolph] 
a  great  conservationist,  fought  hard  to 
preserve  the  Senate  provision  in  the  bill 
and  has  shown  onoe  again  his  awareness 
of  the  need  to  preserve  America's  natural 
and  cultural  treasures  of  the  past  even 
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while  we  build  a  new  envlronoaent  Xor 
the  future  througli  our  gxtsA  public 
work*  proiecU.  As  Uie  »uthor  of  the 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  bis 
great  work  to  preserve  America's  herit- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  provision  as  approved  by 
the  Senate-House  conference  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie 
Rkcomd,  as  follows: 

SBC.  15.  (a)  Cb«pter  1  of  tlUe  23  of  the 
United  State*  Code  U  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  lectlon  as  follows: 
"I  138.  Preservation  or  i>axltlanda 

"It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe  national 
policy  that  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  nse  maximum 
effort  to  preserve  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  parklands  and  hUtorlc  sites  and 
the  beauty  and  historic  value  of  such  lands 
and  sites.  The  Secretary  shaU  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  developing  highway  plans 
and  programs  whicli  carry  out  such  policy. 
After  July  I.  19«8,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  under  section  105  of  this  title  any 
program  for  a  project  which  requires  the  use 
for  such  project  of  any  land  from  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  park  or  hUtorlc 
site  imlf«ii  suetk  program  tncludea  aU  poesl- 
ble  planning,  litcludlng  consideration  of  al- 
teruatlvea  to  the  use  of  such  land,  to  mini- 
mize any  harm  to  such  park  or  site  resulting 

from  such  use." 

<b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
TJnited  Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereo*  the  f  crflowing : 
"138.  Preservation  of  perklanils." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
although,  our  Federal  aid  highways  and 
the  new  Interstate  Highway  System 
have  been  a  great  blessing,  they  have 
not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  Our  high- 
way system  Is  the  greatest  In  the  world ; 
it  Is  a  magnificent  engineering  achieve- 
ment. We  need  still  more  highways,  as 
the  funds  we  are  now  voting  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  by  1972  at- 
test to. 

However  it  has  always  been  my  feeling 
that  we  should  be  carelul  where  we  put 
the  highways,  so  that  we  do  not  destroy 
great  natural  and  historical  treasures 
when  we  do  not  have  to.  I  feel  that  we 
now  have  on  the  books  a  reasonable 
provision  which  states  for  one  and  all  to 
see,  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  declared 
a  national  policy  to  preserve  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  parklands 
and  historic  sites  and  the  beauty  and 
historic  value  of  such  lands  and  sites. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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The  doctors  in  attendance  and  the 
family  are  both  ovetJoyed.  as  all  of  us  are. 
I  thought  It  was  rakher  indicaUve  of  the 
success  of  the  opesaUon  that  the  Sena- 
tors  sCTi,  Dennis,  skouki  say  to  the  press 
that  his  father  not  only  feels  very  good 
but  also  has  a  yen  for  spaghetti  at  the 
moment,  and  Uiat  kis  voice  sounds  like  a 
cross  between  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksinI  and  Andy  Devine. 
We  thank.  God  lor  this  news,  and  we 
renew  our  prayers  ttoat  Geohces  recovery 
will  be  complete. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Let  me  express 
at  this  time  my  admiration  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Sena  to*  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]. 

As  a  monber  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  he  is  a 
very  hard  working  and  valuable  mem- 
ber, and  also  of  tifie  Senate  itself.  Let 
me  attest  to  my  tffecUon  for  him  as  a 
friend. 

I  am  greatly  pHased  to  hear  the  glad 
tidings  which  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  [Mr.  KcchblI  has  brought  to  us. 
I  wish  Senator  Murpht  a  speedy  re- 
covery and  hope  that  he  will  return  to 
Washington  very  eoon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Tlie  gracious  com- 
ments of  the  gracious  and  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  reflects  the  views  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
gieat  relief  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Sena- 
tor frcwn  California  LMr.  Morphy]  is  re- 
covering very  nicely  from  his  operation 
and  that  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucKEL]  knows  that  a  memorandum  was 
circulated  among  Senators  on  yesterday 
which  indicated  that  the  tumor  was  ma- 
lignant, but  the  memorandum  did  not 
set  forth  the  prognosis  as  to  what  the 
outcome  would  Ije. 

All  Senators  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  news  contained  in  that 
memorandum  aad  it  is  certainly  good 
tidings  which  the  Senator  from  Cahfor- 
nia  [Mr.  Kucher]  brings  to  the  fipor  of 
the  Senate  todaj. 

I  work  with  olir  colleague.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, on  the  Committee  on  Labor  said 
Public  Welfare,  apid  I  have  come  to  know 
him  not  only  well  but  have  also  come  to 
be  very  fond  of  him. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHiLl  to  know,  as  Mr.  MmiPHY's 
colleague,  that  the  news  just  given  us  is 
not  only  good  news  but  come-s  as  a  great 
relief  to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  friendly  and  af- 
fectionate comments  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  fiOm  Oregon,  also  reflect 
the  feeling  of  all  my  colleagues  for  our 
friend,    George   Murphy,   of    CalifoiTiia. 


Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.,  has  placed  first  in 
the  Nation  in  Legion  compeUtion. 

I  am  further  pleased  to  aimounce  that 
the  auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion 
of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  also  won  first 
place  in  the  auxiUary  division  for  choral 
competition.  This  represents  the  3d 
year  in  a  row  that  this  honor  has  come 
to    the    American   Legion   Auxiliary   in 

Sioux  Falls. 

For  many  years,  the  championship 
male  chorus  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Lee  Bright  of  Sioux  Falls 
College.  '  ^         ,        J 

The  womens  auxiliary  chorus  is  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Earl  Mundt  of 
Aueustana  College. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  tribute  to 
these  Legion  choruses,  coming  as  they 
do  from  a  SUte  with  a  rather  small  popu 
lation,  composed  of  moderate  sized  com- 
munities, that  repeatedly  over  the  pait 
few  years  they  have  won  first-place  hon- 
ors in  national  competition.  I  shait- 
with  my  fellow  South  Dakotans  a  genuine 
pride  in  their  impressive  achievements. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  ILLNESS  OF 
SENATOR  MURPHY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  that  I  may  now  inform 
the  Senate  that  the  condition  of  our 
friend  and  c<»lleague  from  California. 
Geobce  Murphy,  as  reported  to  me  by 
his  able  staff,  is  good.  While  the  tumor 
which  was  excised  by  the  doctor  was 
malignant,  tests  indicate  that  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  Is  coimjletely  healthy 
and  that  there  is  no  need  for  further 
surgery. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  CHORUSES  PLACE 
FIRST  IN  AMERICAN  LEGION  COM- 
PETITIONS 

Mr.  McGOVEftN.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
on  yesterday  tUe  Sioux  Falls  American 
Legion  Chon:is  *on  Hrst  place  in  the  na- 
tional competition  at  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  In  Wash- 
ington. 

This  represents  the  5th  consecutive 
year  that  this  very  fine  chorus  from 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT   PROGRAM    CARRIES    INTO 
CONSTRUCTIVE   ACTION   THE   IN- 
TENT    OF     THE     CONGRESS— RE- 
PORT ON  FIRST  YEAR  OP  EFFORT 
INDICATES   PROGRESS   IN   SOLV- 
ING PROBLEMS  OF  AREA 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately a  year  ago  I  was  privUegrd 
to  fioor  manage  in  the  Senate  for  one  oi 
the  most  urgently  needed  and  carelul;y 

conceived  measures  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  supporting  during  my  service  ir, 
Congress.  The  bill,  which  became  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965.  was  the  product  of  2  years  of 
diligent  c(xisideration.  arduous  discu.^^- 
sion.  and  hard  work.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials,  segments  of  the  businc  > 
community  and  private  citizens  partic- 
ipated in  this  process  and  the  result  v  a.s 
legislation  which  is  remedial  in  natuie, 
but  positive  in  direction. 

The  plisht  of  the  Appalachian  resion 
was  vividly  described  during  the  19fO 
presidential  piimary  in  West  Virginia. 
Subsequent  articles  and  programs  di. - 
seminated  by  national  news  media 
aroused  the  public  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  deterioration  of  Appalaclia 
and  the  lives  of  too  many  of  its  peop.f. 
The  unique  and  difficult  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia  were  sufficient  to  prompt  t;  e 
passage  of  legislation  allocating  funds 
from  the  National  Treasury  to  help  up- 
grade the  quality  of  life  and  the  star.a- 
ard  of  livi!-ig  of  the  Appalachian  peopio. 
mainly  through  developmental  prax- 
dures. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Appalachian 
SUles  asked  the  help  of  the  Congress  m 
this  effort.  The  report  of  the  Presidf  nt  s 
Api>alacliian  Regional  Commission  docu- 
mented that  many  Federal  programs  by- 
pass Appalachia  altogether  or.  beca\;.^e 
of  inadeouate  State  and  local  funds,  do 
not  have  fuU  impact  there.  The  inade- 
quate road  system  in  the  region  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  unusually  high  cost  o: 
conatrucUon  caused  maiiUy  by  its  i-ugsita 
terrain. 


State  and  Federal  highway  funds  go 
only  one-half  or  one-third  as  far  in  most 
of  Appalachia  as  in  less  mountainous 
country.  It  was  clear  that  without  a 
special  eflTort.  the  Appalachian  region 
would  continue  to  lag  behind  most  other 
regions  of  the  country,  economically  and 
socially. 

These  facts  were  appraised  by  the  89th 
Congress.  Because  of  its  humanity  and 
good  judgment,  the  decision  was  made 
by  the  Congress  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment through  the  regional  commission 
approach. 

Today,  as  a  principal  sponsor  of  the 
Appalachian  bill,  I  report  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  program  in  Its  first 
year. 

I  recall  that  the  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation, in  our  Public  Works  Committee 
Senator  Cooper,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
this  program.  His  leadership  has  been 
commendable. 

It  is  remarkable— and  a  tribute  to  the 
good  will  of  the  Appalachian  Governors 
and  their  representatives— that  every  de- 
cision made  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  has  been  by  unanimous  vote 
It  Is  also  a  mark  of  the  cooperative  lead- 
ership of  the  Federal  Cochairman  John 
L.  Sweeney,  that  the  potential  Federal 
veto  on  Commission  decisions  has  never 
been  exercised. 

This  cooperation  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  the  maErnltude  of 
the  Commission's  decisions.  The  Appa- 
lachian Act  authorizes  a  highway  system 
not  to  exceed  2,350  miles,  to  be  developed 
to  provide  access  to  and  through  the 

region.     Within  3  months  after  doming 
into  existence,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission   had,    by   unanimous    vote 
designated  the  corridors  these  highways 
^uii  follow. 

th^rom^?^*.  '■^''^n*  meeting,  August  10, 
h^JP  ?5^^^f2"  allocated  the  funds  au- 
n°^f»f  °'"  'i^^^o'-l^  to  the  participat- 
■ng  States.    An  Inspection  of  a  map  of 

^fJI^^Y^l^"^^^  ''^^•^ly  that  the  in- 
eiests  of  the  entire  region  have  been 

IfolT  .„/  !^f  Commission's  judgment. 
Most  gaps  between  the  interstate  hlgh- 
^^ays  In  the  region  will  be  filled  and  im- 
proved  flow  of  traffic  up  and  down  a^d 
across  Appalachia  will  be  made  possible 
f«inl  ?^  ^^*'  ^'^^  Appalachian  moun- 
ll^^r  ^°  ^'■*°"^  impediments  be- 
h  4?   '^   metropolitan   east   and   the 

Tt^V^'"^^''-  ^i^^  ^h«  cooperatSn 
the  Itftf  H^T^"  °^  ^^^"^  Koads  and 
Sn  1^  highway  departments,  some 
500   miles   of   the   Appalachian   devel- 

cTT^^l  ^°^'^  ^y^^^'n  are  now  under 
cot^trucUon  or  in  the  advanced  stages 

nect  fh^ft',^^-     '^r^  '^  ^^ason  to  Ix- 

fpm   l^n   ^^  construction  of  the  sys- 

?u  *.^"  ^^  accomplished  within   the 

plram'\'-^.lY  "'^  °^  ^^«  AppalachLn 
Piogram.  In  this  respect,  I  hope  we  are 
not  unduly  optimistic. 

Other  elements  of  the  program  are 
moving  ahead  at  an  equally  saSct^^ 
Seahl.n'''^^  '^'  most  flexible  S 
Act  l,^th^?^'^>,^^"  ^^^  Appalachian 
B^nf,  t  Z^''^  provides  supplemental 
finrt^^  .^"*^®    ^^   local   matching 

grant  ^T^^  ""'^^  ^'^""^  ^^^^^ 
olrttl  .^"f  **  programs.  In  part,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  quality  of  the  public 
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facilities  In  the  region  and  those  else- 
where stems  from  the  fact  that  many 
communities,  counties,  and  indeed  States 
were  too  poor  to  provide  the  funds  re- 
quired to  participate  fully  in  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Under  the  Ap- 
palachian Act.  supplemental  grants  may 
be  made  to  increase  the  Federal  share  up 
to  a  maximum  of  80  percent  of  cost. 

Thanks  to  this  program,  many  projects 
of   singular   importance   and    utility   to 
local  communities  are  being  undertaken 
with  some  well  along  in  the  construc- 
tion phase. 

The  Commission  has  taken  seriously 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Ap- 
palachian supplemental  prant  funds 
should  be  used  to  get  the  job  done  and 
not  simply  to  make  life  easier  for  local 
sponsors  of  the  projects. 

All  applications  have  been  reviewed 
carefully.  Of  the  155  supplemental 
gi-ants  approved  to  date,  only  62  have 
raised  the  Federal  participation  to  80 
percent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
bulk  of  the  projects  approved  thus  far  for 
supplemental  grants  are  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  education,  projects  which  are 
essential  to  upgrade  the  capacity  of  Ap- 
palachian people  to  have  and  to  hold  jobs 

Vocational  schools,  higher  education 
facilities,  hospitals,  libraries  airports 
sewage  treatment  plants,  nursing  homes' 
and  other  facihties.  which  would  not 

have  been  built  otherwise  are  being  con- 
sti-ucted  In  the  region  with  the  aid  of 
these  supplemental  grants.  Through  the 
use  of  Appalachian  supplemental  grants 
of  less  than  $20  million,  projects  involv- 
ing total  costs  of  $100  million  have  been 
placed  under  construction. 

The  Appalachian  Commission  is  work- 
ing to  implement  the  programs  author- 
ized for  the  construction  of  demonstra- 
tion health  facilities,  for  mine  area  res- 
toration, for  water  resource  develop- 
ment, for  land  stabilization,  and  timber 
improvement. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  West  Virginia 
has  a  big  stake  in  this  program.  It  is 
the  only  State  which  lies  wholly  within 
Appalachia  and  its  geographic  position 
IS  central  to  the  overall  development  of 
the  region.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  sub- 
stantial mileage  In  the  developmental 
highway  system  has  been  earmarked  for 
West  Virginia. 

Of  the  2,350  miles  designated  for  con- 
struction, 451  are  in  West  Virginia  The 
State,  of  course,  bears  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  this  work,  subject  to  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  regulations,  and  I 
am  advised  by  our  able  State  road  com- 
ttussioner.  Burl  A.  Sawyers,  that  major 
steps  have  been  taken  to  prepare  the  de- 
pajtment  for  this  task. 

Even  under  the  70-30  matching  ratio 
prescribed  for  the  Appalachian  develop- 
mental road  program,  the  financial  bur- 
den on  aU  of  the  Appalachian  SUtes  is 
quite  heavy—especially  on  West  Vir- 
gmia.  Building  good  roads  across  and 
around  our  mountains  rapidly  absorbs 
State  dollars  as  weU  as  Federal  dollars 
I  make  this  statement  in  part  to  em- 
phasize the  point  that  this  is  a  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  every  respect,  and 
further  to  point  out  the  commitment  of 
the  States  to  the  program  of  the  part- 
nership. ^ 
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We  feel  that  the  Appalachian  develop- 
mental roads,  as  part  of  the  total  inte- 
grated highway  system,  are  the  founda- 
tion for  building  an  expanded  economy 
m  our  State,  and  throughout  the  region 
These  routes  -were  developed  on  a  re- 
gional basis  and  serve  to  promote  access 
both  north -south  and  east-west  for  the 
entire  region.    For  example,  through  co- 
operative effort,  routes  traversing  east- 
ern Kentucky  and  western  Virginia  move 
into  West  Virginia  to  provide  continuity 
of  access.    The  benefits  of  these  routes 
are  not  Imiitea  to  any  one  Appalachian 
State.    Commercial  traffic  benefiting  the 
entire    Nation    will    move    along    these 
routes  from  the  Ohio  Valley  to  the  mar- 
kets and  ports  of  the  east  coast.    Traffic 
from  Atlanta.  Chattanooga,  and  Knox- 
yiue  Will  be  able  to  move  northward  to 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Now    the    lack    of    adequate    highways 
makes  such  ccanmerce  difficult. 

Again,  I  use  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia as  an  example.  Our  State  govern- 
ment has  followed  a  wise  course  in  plan- 
mng  the  other  kinds  oL  facilities  in  addi- 
tion to  roads.  Initially,  supplemental 
grants  have  been  made,  or  apphed  for 
in  the  basic  and  essential  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  health.  This  judgement  on 
the  part  of  Governor  Hulett  C.  Smith 
and  the  organization  working  with  him 
is  gratifying. 

Development  of  West  Virginia's  and 
the  region's  human  resources  depends 
largely  on  the  creation  of  adequate  tvpes 
of  employment. 

In  signing  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
rnent  Act,  President  Johnson  called  it 
the  true.st  example  of  creative  federalism 
in  our  times.  The  course  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  pait  year  has  confirmed  the 
President's  appraisal. 

The  impetus  for  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram came  from  the  Appalachian  Gov- 
ernor.? During  its  consideration  of  the 
bill,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  felt  very  strongly  that  only  with 
substantial  State  participation  could  the 
program  begin  to  ameliorate  the  defi- 
ciencies that  exist  in  the  region  Conse- 
quently, the  act  provides  that  projects 
and  programs  which  come  to  the  Com- 
mission must  be  submitted  by  a  member 
State. 

The  individual  Appalachian  States  are 
thereby  given  an  opportunity  to  judge 
their  own  needs  and  to  set  their  own 
priorities  for  the  best  use  of  the  funds 
available.  In  too  many  Fedft-al  grant- 
in-aid  programs  the  State  governments 
have  little  or  no  voice.  The  Appalachian 
States,  uith  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Cochaiiman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  have  this  oppor- 
tunity and  are  making  commendable  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  largest  possible  re- 
turn on  each  dollar  invested. 

The  planning  which  is  being  done  by 
the  States,  in  coajunction  with  the  Com- 
mission, is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
aspects  of  the  program.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  funds  for  local  development 
support  under  section  302  of  the  act, 
matehed  by  State  moneys,  the  Appala- 
chian States  are  organizing  planning 
staffs  and  are  structuring  multicounty 
development  units. 
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This  augmentation  of  existing  State 
planning  efforts  will  not  only  result  in 
well-conceived  projects  on  programs 
within  the  context  of  the  Appalachian 
program  per  se,  but  also  will  promote 
more  effective  use  of  other  public  funds 
from  all  levels  of  government. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Federal  Co- 
chairman  Sweeney  and  his  staff,  I  know 
from  experience  that  the  quality  of  the 
people  working  at  the  State  and  Iccal 
levels  will  determine  the  ultimate  deg  ree 
of  success  of  the  Appalachian  prognim. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  a  vigorous 
and  competent  team  engaged  in  this 
effort. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Goveinor 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  Commerce 
Angus  Peyton,  Deputy  Commissioner 
Richard  Slavin,  a  gubernatorial  assist- 
ant, Paul  Crabtree,  well-qualified  people 
have  been  recmited  to  staff  the  central 
planning  and  coordinating  offices  in 
Charleston  and  to  work  in,  five  local 
offices  in  strategic  locations  in  the  State. 
The  field  personnel  are  providing  the 
types  of  assistance  which  most  cam- 
munities  find  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  in  preparing  its  re;x)rt 
on  the  problems  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion and  its  recommendations  for  solu- 
tions to  them,  the  President's  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  concluded 
that  the  scope  of  the  needs  within  the 
region  were  so  broad  that  regional  solu- 
tions were  necessary. 

The  Commission  also  recognized  that 
there  was  not  enough  time  and  not  suf- 
ficient money  to  bring  the  amenities  of 
modem  life  to  every  county  and  town 
throughout  this  large  area.  Aside  from 
subsistence  farming  and  timbering,  the 
primary  source  of  employment  in  the 
central  Appalachian  region  has  been  coal 
mining.  The  decline  of  employment  In 
these  fields,  caused  by  modem  technol- 
ogy, resulted  in  large  pockets  of  surplus 
labor. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  a  reasonable  effort  to 
upgrade  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  people  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
of  necessity,  had  to  be  selective  in  scope 
and  nature.  Thus,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  includes  in  Its 
preamble  and  text  this  unique  phrase: 

The  pubUc  Investment  made  In  the  region 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  concentrated  In  areas 
where  there  Is  a  signincant  potential  for 
future  growth,  and  where  the  expected  re- 
turn on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the 
greatest. 

This  is  a  simple  and  almost  poetic 
phrase  but  it  Is  a  large  order  indeed  when 
the  decisions  in  entails  affect  the  lives 
of  people  and  communities. 

In  implementing  this  directive,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  has 
taken  what  I  believe  to  be  a  proper 
course.  Tying  together  the  directives  to 
invest  in  areas  with  potential  for  growth 
and  to  honor  State  judgment  in  the 
process,  the  Commission  has,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  required  that  each  participat- 
ing State  analyze  Its  Appalachian  area, 
determine  Its  potential,  and  submit  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  Appalachian  funds 
to  exploit  this  potential. 

Each  State  must  thereby  produce  a 
State  investment  plan  for  the  use  of 


Appalachian  Act  funds.  This  is  a  re 
quirement  which  the  States,  through  the 
Commission,  have  set  for  themselves  and 
to  which  they  are  adhering.  The  Com- 
mission's own  tesearch  program  and 
planning  is  designed  to  give  the  member 
States  the  tool  -with  which  to  accom- 
plish this  planning. 

These  State-lxy-State  plan.s  are  not 
just  the  means  of  getting  maximum  value 
for  eveiT  dollar  to  be  expended  on  a  given 
project.  They  lire  also  the  basis  for 
tying  together  means  for  participation 
in  the  different  Uind.s  of  program-s  which 
are  contained  in  the  Appalachian  Act 
and  other  Federal  and  State  activitie.s. 
Through  a  careful  apprai.^al  of  their 
own  assets  and  lipbilitie.s.  and  specificaUy 
their  potential  for  economic  growth,  the 
Appalachian  States  are  developing  both 
broad  and  specSfic  plans  and  programs 
which  extend  to  many  other  go\ernmen- 
tal  activitie.s. 

This  degree  of  State  responsibihty 
makes  the  Appalachian  program  unique. 
It  is  also  making  the  program  successful. 
Fortune  magazine,  a  fairly  conserva- 
tive publication,  has  called  this  program, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
political  innovations,  in  describing  the 
power  vested  in  the  Appalachian  States 
and  in  paying  tribute  to  the  initial  suc- 
cesses of  the  joint  regional  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpt,  pertaining  to  the 
Appalachian  pix)gram,  from  the  article 
"Creative  Federtlism  in  a  Great  Society," 
by  Max  Ways,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1966.  isBue  of  Fortune,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  It  describes  very  accurately 
and  succinctly  the  unique  Federal-State 
character  of  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection  is  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  best  example  of  interstate  co- 
operation in  the  Appalachian  program  Is 
the  fact  that  Hew  York  State  is  now  a 
full  participating  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. As  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
when  the  Appalachian  bill  was  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate,  the  Senators  from 
New  York  offered  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  to  study  the  areas  in  New 
York  State  contiguous  to  the  Appalach- 
ian region  as  defined  in  the  bill  and  to 
invite  the  Governor  of  New  York  to 
bring  into  the  program  those  counties 
which  were  fovlnd  to  bear  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  region,  and  which  would 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements. 

Although  the  effect  of  their  action 
was  to  take  dollars  out  of  their  pockets 
and  allocate  them  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  Appalachian  Governors  voted 
unanimously  to  invite  the  Governor  of 
New  York  to  include  a  13 -county  area  in 
southern  New  York  State  in  this  regional 
effort. 

It  would  be  misleading  for  me  to  con- 
tend that  all  is  perfect,  and  I  do  not  so 
imply.  The  Appalachian  Commission 
and  the  Appallchian  States  are  attack- 
ing difficult  problems.  It  there  had  not 
been  usual  problems  for  solution,  the 
Appalachian  Act  would  not  have  been 


necessary    and    would    not    have    been 
pa.ssed  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  enormous  problems  of  this  re- 
gion could  have  been  solved  in  a  year, 
we  would  have  legislated  a  miracle. 
But  we  are  not  dealing  in  miracles— nor 
do  we  expect  miracles.  But  we  do  ex- 
pect accomplishments — and  improve- 
ments. 

The  development  of  State  plaiis  for 
the  use  of  Appalachian  Act  funds  has 
required  much  time  and  effort.  The 
countless  problems  which  beset  any  pub- 
lic construction  program  are  present  in 
full  measure.  Governmental  machin- 
eiy — at  all  levels — has  not  always  oper- 
ated smoothly.  Intrastate  cooperation 
is  sometimes  more  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  than  interstate  co- 
operation, and  sometimes  more  difficult 
With  new  responsibilities  for  planninc. 
the  State  governments  have  been  re- 
quired to  take  a  penetrating  look  at  then 
institutions  for  developing  State  plan.';, 
defining  growth  potential,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  best  ways  to  provide  a  full  range 
of  public  services  to  diverse  and  dis- 
persed populations. 

Tliis  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
States,  and  their  capacity  to  handle  the 
job  at  hand  will  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  program.  As  Mr.  Ways 
phrased  it  in  his  article  in  Fortune 
magazine : 

If  this  locnl  initiative  continues  to  wax 
federal  coordinating  functions  will  be  a  sm.iil 
part  of  the  total  activity.  If  the  local  Inlti.i- 
live  subsides  there  won't  be  anything  won;; 
coordinating  and  the  Appalachian  progra:- 
will  be  a  clear-cut  failure.  In  neither  ca.'ic 
will  Washington  have  Incre.ased  its  "control  ' 
of  .'Vppalachi.i.  » 

Every  indication  is  that  the  States  will 
succeed,  and  that  the  program  will  be  a. 
success.  In  a  meeting  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Appalachian  Governors 
earlier  this  year  at  the  White  House,  the 
Governors  expressed  tmianimous,  and  bi- 
partisan, satisfaction  with  the  program 
to  date. 

Perhaps  most  representative  of  the 
comments  at  that  time  were  those  of  two 
Republican  Governors  present.  Gover- 
nor WiUiam  W.  Scranton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania said: 

I  personally  know  of  no  Federal  program 
thai   has   started    oflf   better   than   this   oi." 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  unique  PederjI- 
State  "relationship.  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  before.  As  a  group,  I  belie'-e 
we  feel  strongly  that  it  not  only  works  ex- 
tremely well  but  we  highly  recommend  to  t::e 
President  that  a  relationship  of  the  sanie 
sort  might  be  made  in  other  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  said ; 

There  has  always  been  a  raging  question 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  O')-.- 
ernmeni  as  to  whether  they  can  work  to- 
gether. I  think  yotir  administration  has 
given  a  prime  example  of  how  they  can  woric 
together.     We  thank  you. 

We  in  the  Congress  could  deduce  from 
these  tributes  that  we  have  produced 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
There  is,  however,  some  need  for  legis- 
lative improvement. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  the 
Appalachian  program  should  be  remedial 
in  its  purpose,  and  that  once  its  special 
Job  is  done  it  should  be  reappraised.    It 
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was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  was 
authorized  a  6-year  Ufe  by  the  Congress. 
Similarly,  the  highway  program  has 
been  programed  over  a  6-year  period 
However,  the  other  programs  authorized 
by  the  act,  for  supplemental  grants- 
land  stabilization,  mine  area  restoration 
timber  development,  and  so  forth— were 
authorized  for  only  2  years.  This  was 
done  for  two  reasons. 

First,  to  see  if  the  programs  would 
work  and  if  they  are  the  right  ones-  and 
second,  to  ascertain  if  a  Federal-State 
commission  could  produce  the  desired 
results.  In  the  90th  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate PubUc  Works  Committee  will  give  its 
careful  attention  to  both  aspects. 

One  major  change  which  needs  to  be 
made  and  which  I  Intend  to  propose 
next  year  Is  the  authorization  of  a  uni- 
fied Appalachian  budget  with  funds  ap- 
propriated  to  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
.sion,  rather  than  be  scattered  throughout 
numerous  budgets. 

In  submitting  the  Appalachian  bill  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  was  con- 
cerned that  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
^A^u""^^"*  ^  protected  in  judgments 
ot  the  Commission,  and,  for  that  reason 
the  legislation  provides  that  the  affirma- 
tue  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  is  a 
necessary  element  of  any  Commission 
action.  A  further  guarantee  against 
liasty  action  is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission's decisions  are  in  the  form  of 
recommendations  to  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Supplemental  grant  projects  must  be 
recommended  by  the  Commission  before 
they  are  approved,  but  final  approval  is 
withm  the  discretion  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
Commerce.  Similarly,  the  land  stabiliza- 
tion program  is  subject  to  the  final  au- 
t;iority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
mine  area  restoraUon  projects  are  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
interior:  and  the  vocational  education 
and  sewage  treatment  programs  are  un- 
w ''  }}l!  i.'i^^dlction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was 
Piobably  wise  to  adopt  this  system  for 
a  2-year  trial  period.  The  considera- 
tions which  prompted  it  are  past. 

I  believe  funds  should  be  appropriated 
directly  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission— In  proper  and  legal  termi- 
nology—to pennit  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  entire  program  as  a  unit  in  the 
appropriations  process.  Currently,  this 
is  not  practical.  At  present,  Appalach- 
ian Items  in  the  budget  come  to  the 
congress  ni  piecemeal  fashion,  the  high- 
way program  being  in  the  Department  of 
f-ommerce  appropriations:  the  land 
stabilization  program  in  Agriculture- 
mine  area  restoration  in  Interior:  and 
tne  Commission's  administration  funds 
appearing  in  the  Independent  offices  ap- 
Piopriations  bill. 

Thus,  the  Congress  does  not  have  op- 
)»itunity  to  see  the  total  picture  and  to 
pass  judgment  on  It.  I  have  talked  with 
several  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Conimittee  who  feel  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  place  the  contents  of  the  pack- 
age in  a  single  wrapper. 
The  Appalachian  Commission  should 
^L^™*  *"  operaUng  agency.  The 
lunds  that  are  appropriated  to  it  should 
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be  redistributed  by  the  Commission  to 
the  other  agencies  which  will  administer 
theh-  expenditure.  Thus,  the  Commis- 
sion would  aUocate  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
he  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  the  funds  to  construct  the  high- 
way system.  ** 

"The  Bureau  would  apply  all  of  its  nor- 
mal standards  and  criteria  and  would 
utilize  Its  normal  operating  procedures 
and  administrative  regulations  The 
same  would  be  true  in  vocational  educa- 
tion where  the  Commission  would  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  with  the  funds  necessary  to" 
assist  in  the  construction  of  vocational 
^^  w^^  ^ '^^"^'"^-  "^he  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
apply  all  usual  regulations  beyond  that 
point  Supplemental  grant  funds  would 
be  allocated  directly  to  the  departments 
and  agencies  which  administer  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

Under  such  a  system  the  Commission 
would  not  need  to  hire  engineers  ac- 
countants, and  other  technical  personnel 
who  are  already  employed  by  the  op- 
erating departments  and  agencies  But 
It  would  provide  the  Commission  with  the 
authority  to  determine  how  Appalachian 
funds  should  be  invested. 

Not  a  single  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  has  been  turned  down  bv  any 
Federal  department.  This,  In  itself  in- 
dicates the  responsible  and  thoughtful 
judgments  which  the  Commission  has 
made.  The  review  of  Commission  rec- 
ommendations within  the  various  Fed- 
eral departments  does,  however,  consume 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  frequently 
occasions  considerable  delav,  and  does 
add  administrative  costs. 

Also,  each  department  sees  its  own 
role  as  paramount  rather  than  beine  con- 
cerned with  the  total  picture  as^  con- 
tained in  the  plans  of  the  States  and  the 
Commission,  i  believe  the  presence  of 
the  Federal  member  on  the  Commission 
and  the  veto  on  plans  and  projects  which 
he  possesses  is  adequate  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  Federal  Government 

Therefore,  I  Intend  to  propose  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  directly  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  in  order  to  do  the 
tasks  required  by  the  Congress  and  at  the 
same  time  better  facilitate  the  objectives 
or  the  Appalachian  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  emphasized  the 
organizational  aspects  of  the  Appalach- 
ian program.  However,  the  means  by 
which  a  job  is  done  must  be  a  primary 
concern  for  the  Congress.  In  many  in- 
stances, I  have  seen  proerams  enacted 
only  to  find  a  year  or  two  later  that  very 
httle  was  accomplished.  But.  the  rec- 
ord of  progress  being  compiled  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  of- 
fers real  promise  for  the  people  of  the 
region.  Performance  is  the  telt  bv  which 
It  will  be  judged. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  in  response  to 
congressional  mandate,  has  provided  the 
progress  intended  by  its  provisions.  The 
purpose  was  worthy.  The  performance 
record  is  good. 

E.XHIBIT    1 

Creative  Federalism  a.nd  the  Great  Socrerv 
(  By  Max  Ways  i 
(NoTE.-^ There's  much  more  to  L  B  J  's  do- 
mestic policies  than  meets  the  eye.    Govern- 
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mer.t  is  learning  from  modern  business  that 
when  it  comes  to  problem  solving,  power  be- 
longs out  where  the  know-how  is.  t 

As  the  huge  program  enacted  bv  Congress 
in  1965  moves  Into  action,  U.S.  "history  is 
making  a  major  turn  from  the  politics  of 
Issues  to  the  politics  of  problems,  from  an 
emphasis  on  need  to  an  emphasis  on  oppor- 
tunity, from  struggle  over  the  redistribution 
of  what  we  hawe  to  the  less  crude  and  more 
intricate  decisions  about  what  we  might  be- 
come. 6    •-  "«r 

Sahent  featunes  of  the  new  package  Include 
aid  to  education,  medicare,  and  expanded 
Federal  actlvitits  in  the  health  field  urban 
renewal,  and  scares  of  other  efforts  to  improve 
the  physical  environment.  Since  many  of 
these  topics  have  a  long  and  embattled  past 
In  public  discussion,  some  observers  try  to 
force  the  presem  programs  into  the  mold  of 
yesterdays  debartes.  They  see  the  new  pro- 
grams simply  as  another  surge  in  the  drive 
begun  thirty  years  ago  to  expand  the  Federal 
oovernments  skare  of  total  power  In  order 
to  right  social  wrongs.  V^'hen  the  Johnson 
program  Is  put  into  that  context,  liberals 
automatically  applaud  it  and  conservatives 
automatically  danounce  it.  Both  are  missing 
the  point. 

They  fau  to  recognize  that  a  fundamental 
break  with  the  welfare-state  trend  occurred 
when  this  society  made  a  different  assess- 
ment of  Its  own  vigor.  A  new  confidence  in 
opportunity  began  to  be  reflected  in  politics 
15  years  ago  and  was  a  factor  in  both  of  the 
Elsenhower  elections.  Although  John  P 
Kennedy's  1960  cempalgn  Included  appeals  to 
the  older  kind  of  pontics,  his  statements 
and  policies  as  President  seldom  moved  back 
toward  the  assumptions  about  U.S.  socletv 
that  characterized  his  party's  dominance  be- 
tween 1933  and  1952.  Lyndon  Johnson  even 
more  explicitly  has  founded  his  administra- 
tion on  the  premise  that  U.S.  society  in  gen- 
eral is  exceedingly  lively,  increasing  its  rat» 
cf  Innovation  anfl  expanding  it,s  ranee  of  od- 
portunity.  ^ 

Two  events  early  in  Johnson's  administra- 
tion Indicated  hij  commitment  to  this  prem- 
ise. One  was  the  way  he  argued  the  case 
for  the  income  ta«  cut  that  Kennedv  had  pro- 
pofed.  Both  Pre^dents,  and  especially  Jo'.n- 
Eon,  made  It  clear  In  the  tax  debate  that  'hev 
regarded  the  priTate  economy,  and  not  the 
pump  of  Federal  spending,  as  the  man  en 
gme  of  economic  growth.  The  second  evcut 
was  Johnson's  Great  Society  speech  at  Ann 
Arbor  in  May  1964.  In  some  quarters  this 
address  has  been  misread  as  a  threat  to  im- 
pose upon  the  U.S.  future  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment blueprint  of  what  the  Great  So- 
ciety ought  to  be. 

But  this  Interpretation  is  contradicted  by 
the  speech  Itself  and  Johnson's  subsequent 
policies  and  wor<fc.  Including  his  1964  cam- 
paign speeches.  At  Ann  Arbor  he  was  ex- 
pressing, m  his  capacity  or  national  leader 
a  bolder  view  of  the  prospect  before  the  Na- 
tion, the  widening  range  of  choice  presented 
to  all  its  people  and  all  Its  institutions  pub- 
lic and  private.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
speech,  he  suggested  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment woulJ  liave  an  Important  part  to 
play  In  the  quest  for  a  better  future.  Nei- 
ther then  nor  later,  however,  did  he  inti- 
mate that  the  Federal  role  In  the  decisions 
ahead  would  be  dominant  or  that  Washing- 
ton could  supply  the  superior  wisdom. 

Along  with  the  new  assumptions  of  vigor 
in  US.  society  carae  a  new  wav  of  organizing 
Federal  programs.  At  Ann  Arbor  and  on  five 
public  occasions  Blnce  then.  Johnson  has 
used  a  phrase,  "creative  federalism."  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Fed- 
eralism means  a  relation,  cooperative  and 
competitive,  between  a  limited  central  power 
and  other  powers  that  are  essentially  Inde- 
pendent of  It.  la  the  long  American  dia- 
log over  States  rights.  It  has  been  tacitly 
assumed  that  the  total  amount  of  power  was 
constant  and,  thenefore,  anv  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral   power    diminished    the    power    of    the 
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states  and  or  "the  people."  Creative  fed- 
eralism starts  from  the  contrary  belief  that 
total  power — private  and  public,  individual 
and  organizational — Is  expanding  very  rap- 
idly. As  the  range  of  conscious  choice  wid- 
ens, it  is  possible  to  think  of  vast  increases 
of  Federal  Government  power  that  do  not 
encroach  upon  or  diminish  any  other  power. 
Simultaneously,  the  power  of  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  will  increase;  the  power  of 
private  organizations,  including  businesses, 
will  Increase:  and  the  power  of  Individuals 
win   increase. 

Creative  federalism  as  it  Is  now  develop- 
ing emphasizes  relationships  between  War.h- 
ington  and  many  other  independent  centers 
of  decision  in  State  and  local  government, 
in  new  public  bodies,  In  universities,  in  oro- 
fessional  organizations,  and  in  busir  ess. 
This  characteristic  of  the  new  programs  is 
part  of  a  rather  belated  application  to  i'ov- 
ermnent  of  the  organizational  habits  devel- 
oped by  modern  business.  While  everyone 
bas  been  watching  the  influence  of  Govern- 
ment policies  on  the  economy,  the  Impact  of 
the  economy's  strength  and  Its  mode  of  or- 
ganization have  been  quietly  altering  the 
way  the  Government  works.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  professional  and  managerial  types. 
In  and  out  of  Government  service,  are  siiap- 
Ing  and  executing  Great  Society  progn.ms. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  for  professional  and 
managerial  men  are  preeminently  ortei  ted 
toward  direction  choosing  and  problem"  s.^lv- 
Ing  within  a  complex  framework  of  many 
centers  of  decision. 

This  new  outlook  in  Washington  Is  the 
deepest  reason  for  the  rapprochement,  during 
the  Johnson  administration,  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business.  The  two  still  have 
and  will  always  have  different  responsibilities 
and  alms.  But  they  are  beginning  to  vise  the 
same  working  language,  depend  on  the  same 
kinds  of  people,  and  get  at  tasks  and  deci- 
sions in  the  same  way.  More  than  adminis- 
trative style  is  involved  in  this  Washington 
shift.  The  whole  framework  of  U.S.  politics 
is   changing. 

THE  OLD  POLITICS  AND  THE  NEW 

Many  observers  have  noted  disparagingly 
that  the  Johnson  program — with  the  sig- 
nificant exception  of  civil  rights — does  not 
generate  much  public  "excitement."  Those 
observers  are  conditioned  to  expect  a  certain 
kind  of  political  excitement  that  arises  when 
classes  or  other  broad  groups  In  a  society — 
each  armed  with  principles  of  ethics.  Justice, 
constitutional  law,  or  ideology — clash  over 
whether  Government  power  should  be  used 
to  achieve  or  retain  a  group  advantage.  The 
20th  century,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  pro- 
duced so  many  exciting  political  conflicts  of 
this  sort  that  they  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  whole  of  politics  and  even, 
perversely,  as  desirable. 

The  Johnson,  program's  relative  lack  of 
this  sort  of  exciting  conflict  should  be  read 
as  a  clue  to  Its  fundamental  novelty.  Civil 
rights,  the  single  domestic  Issue  that  today 
creates  the  familiar  kind  of  popular  excite- 
ment, points  up  the  contrast  between  the 
old  politics  and  the  new.  The  drive  for 
Negro  equality  invokes  principles  of  Justice 
and  ethics  In  demanding  that  the  weight  of 
Government  be  employed  to  do  for  one  large 
group  what  society  Itself  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  do.  Government  can  do  little  for 
Negroes  as  a  group  without  hurting  (psycho- 
logically, if  not  materially)  many  whites 
most  directly  affected  by  such  measures  as 
school  desegregation.  When  Government 
must  decide  how  far  It  will  go  in  taking 
cherished  advantages  from  one  group  in  the 
course  of  helping  another  group,  an  exciting 
political  issue  arises. 

Mo6t  Issues  of  the  1930's  had  this  s.aine 
characteristic  of  taking  from  group  A  to  give 
to  group  B.  Indeed,  a  class  redistribution  of 
income  and  power  was  one  of  the  stated  alms 
of  the  New  Deal.  Thirty  years  ago  belief  was 
widespread  that  the  U.S.  economy  was  ma- 


ture, that  a  large  and  increasing  proportion 
of  all  social  Initlativ*  would  have  to  be  exer- 
cised through  the  Ftderal  Government,  that 
the  hope  of  progress  lay  In  the  enlarged  Fed- 
eral power  to  take  ftom  the  economic  royal- 
ists and  give  to  the  tinderprlvlleged.  In  the 
struggle  arising  frora  such  beliefs  the  politi- 
cal positions  called  radical,  liberal,  and  con- 
servative Jelled  Into  their  present  meanings. 

The  Johnson  pro-am  does  not  fit  any  of 
these  molds.  Except  for  the  special  case  of 
the  Negro,  every  group  is  now  believed  capa- 
ble of  advancing  under  its  own  steam.  Con- 
sequently, the  old  tveUari,st  arguments  for 
Government  intervetitlon  lose  some  of  their 
force  and  urgency  wSiile  the  newer  problem- 
solving  approach  coiaes  to  the  fore. 

Medicare,  when  it  was  first  seriously  de- 
bated in  the  1940s;  wa.s  presented  with  an 
emphasis  on  what  the  young  owed  to  the 
old  and.  especially  on  what  the  fortunate 
owed  to  the  unfortunate.-  Today  the  view- 
point has  shifted  It  is  now  recognized  that 
this  society  as  a  wiiale  hri.=;  a  problem  of  pay- 
ing for  the  greatly  aniarged  medical  services 
no'.v  available  to  tine  aged,  medicare  Is  put 
forward  as  a  device,  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, similarly,  the  Jrograms  to  improve  edu- 
cation, clean  up  rivers,  beautify  highways, 
and  reduce  air  pollxition  are  not  struggles 
between  broad  social  groups.  And  they  are 
not  ideological  Issuts  They  are  efforts  to 
deal  with  problems  by  a  society  that  Is  be- 
coming increasincly  confident  of  Its  prob- 
lem-solving fibllity. 

Specific  Federal  pBogranis  derived  from  this 
new  approach  may  be  good  or  bad,  valuable 
or  wasteful,  disruptbe  or  constructive.  Each 
Will  certainly  require  close  public  scrutiny 
of  Its  conception  and  execution  There  will 
be  plenty  of  clianfle  for  criticism  and  op- 
position when  we  lelirii  to  look  at  these  pro- 
grams in  the  contfxt  of  the  new  politics. 
But  effective  criticism  and  opposition  will 
not  develop  from  the  old  yammer  for  or 
against  any  extension  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's scope,       I 

WILL   THE    PARt'^^'Ea    STAY    JUNIOR? 

Those  WashingtoB  officials  now  busily  set- 
ting up  the  programs  like  to  describe  the 
new  roles  for  the  Redoral  Government  with 
the  phra.se  "Junior  partner"  An  easy  cyni- 
cism, bred  of  past  conditions  is  quick  to 
suspect  that  this  Junior  partner  means  to 
enlarge  his  scope  lintil  he  takes  over  the 
shop.  But  an  examination  of  the  new.  pro- 
grams In  detail  «hows  this  cynicism  is 
misplaced.  These  programs  are  so  designed 
that  they  will  wdrk  only  if  the  "senior 
partners" — i  e  .  elenients  of  the  society  other 
than  the  Federal  Ooverninent — continue  to 
grow  and  innovate  Vigorously.  If  that  hope 
is  disappointed,  the  Federal  "junior  partner," 
instead  of  increasiBg  his  power,  will  be  in 
trouble  with   the   electorate. 

Because  the  Washington  Junior  partners 
are  aware  of  this  clanger,  "creative  federal- 
Ism"  includes  a  deliberate  policy  of  encour- 
aging the  growth  of  institutions  that  will  be 
Independent  of  and.  in  part,  antagonistic 
to  the  Federal  Government  power  Almost 
every  part  of  everj  new  program  transfers 
Federal  funds  to  soifie  outside  agency.  Noth- 
ing Will  be  achleveti  if  the  recipients — uni- 
versities. State  and  local  educational  atithor- 
Ities.  hospitals,  medical  i^choQls,  and 
poverty  program  councils — merely  become 
subservient  arms  difected  by  the  central  Fed- 
eral power  Tension  between  W.ashington 
and  other  indepenclent  centers  is  required 
by  the  whole  body  a(f  experience  out  of  which 
the  notion  of  "creabve  federalism"  comes. 

This  way  of  doing  things  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment by  osmosis  from  corporate  manage- 
ment. Big  corporations  have  been  getting 
bigger,  but  executives  are  Increasingly  and 
Justifiably  Impatient  of  outside  criticism 
that,  using  the  language  of  50  years  ago.  at- 
tacks corporations  as  "monolithic"  concen- 
trations of  power  in  a  few  hands.  From  the 
inside  of  any  great  corporation  it  is  obvious 


that  top  management  spends  a  great  deal 
of  its  time  trying  to  enlarge  the  responsibil- 
ities and  strengthen  the  initiative  of  other 
power  centers  within  the  corporation.  Such 
policies  are  pursued  in  the  face  of  certain 
knowledge  that  the  multiplied  and  strength- 
ened power  centers  will  develop  troublesome 
tensions  with  top  management  and  with  one 
another.  Top  management  does  not  pursue 
this  "polycentric  ■  policy  otit  of  altruism  or 
masochism.  It  does  so  because  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  knowledge,  reflected  in 
the  complexity  of  organized  action,  demands 
that  much  of  the  decisionmaking  be 
decentralized. 

Not  only  is  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy 
required  but.  even  more  significantly,  a  high 
degree  of  professional  autonomy.  Engineer- 
ing decisions  have  to  be  made  by  engineer;^ 
Accountants,  architects,  artists,  and  xerog- 
rapliers  acquire  similar  "states'  rights." 

Yet  it  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  the 
overall  trend  in  modern  organization  is 
toward  decentralization.  Complexity  ha.s 
two  sides:    while  specialization   decentralizes 

interdependence  centralizes.  The  art  of 
modern  management  consists  largely  In  dis- 
covering what  to  centralize  and  what  to  de- 
centralize, and  in  constructing  the  channei? 
through  which  information  and  decision, 
generated  at  many  levels,  flow.  An  old- 
fashioned  "captain  of  Industry."  an  Indus- 
trial absolutist  of  the  Henry  Ford  type,  would 
be  driven  screaming  into  the  night  by  the 
restraints  and  complexities  of  modern  corpo- 
rate   ■federalism."     But  it  works. 

Tliose  business  executives  who  still  see  m 
recent  Washington  trends  only  a  further  ex- 
pansion toward  "absolute  government"  are 
as  blind  as  those  critics  of  big  business  w'no 
go  on  mouthing  warnings  against  "mono- 
lithic" corporations.  These  business  execu- 
tives arc  doubly  blind,  because  in  the  new 
Federal  patterns  they  do  not  recognize  their 
own  children. 

Tlie  new  patterns  flurst  entered  Washing- 
ton at  the  point  where  the  connection  be- 
tween government,  advanced  business,  and 
science  is  most  intense — the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Dtirlng  World  War  II,  teams  of 
analysts  began  to  apply  techniques  of 
"operations  research"  to  military  decisioii- 
In  the  postwar  period  this  approach  spread 
to  analytical  comparisons  of  "weapon  sys- 
tems "  by  methods  that  worked  back  from 
battlefield  value  to  factory  costs.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  made  the  Pentagon  a 
link  in  an  informational  and  decislon-m.'ik- 
Ing  process  stretching  from  White  House 
policy  decisions  through  prime  contractors 
to  thotisands  of  subcontractors. 

No  one  can  calculate  whether  the  vast 
activity  we  call  defense  is  more  or  less  cen- 
tralized than  it  was  in  I960;  and  the  answer, 
if  we  had  it,  would  not  be  very  important 
Wiiat  matters  is  that  the  total  system  h.is 
a  more  rational  and  a  more  effective  way  of 
relating  the  parts  to  the  whole.  There  is  a 
conscious,  unceasing  effort  to  ensure  th:it 
any  given  decision  will  be  made  at  the  most 
appropriate  place — high  or  low,  in  Wash- 
ington or  out — and  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
information. 

ROADS    FOR    THE     HILLBILLIES 

Many  Great  Society  programs  are  marked 
by  an  emphasis,  similar  to  that  of  the  De- 
lense  Department,  on  "cost  effectiveness." 

Take,  for  example  Appalachia.  The  cas- 
ual reader  of  the  news  may  assume  that  the 
program  for  stimulating  this  backyard  re- 
gion is  just  another  dribble  of  welfarlst  pup 
from  the  Washington  udder.  The  casual 
reader  will  be  wrong.  And  he  will  be  miss- 
ing one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
political  innovations. 

The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  program 
contains  a  remarkable  clause:  within  .Ap- 
palachia Federal  funds  are  to  be  "concen- 
trated In  areas  where  there  is  a  slgnlfican* 
potential  for  future  growth,  and  where  the 
expected  return  on  public  dollars  Invested 


will  be  the  greatest-  -niis  method  of  allo- 
cation runs  counter  both  to  the  old  congres- 
sional pork-barrel  system  and  to  the  wel- 
farlst system  that  allocated  funds  on  the 
b.asl8  of  "need."  Appalachla's  "need"  is 
such  that  the  $1.1  billion  authorized  by  Con- 
gress would  be  frittered  away  If  a  were  con- 
centrated on  the  neediest  hollows  the 
deadest  hamlets,  and  the  most  eroded  hill- 
.sides. 

By  making  the  greatest  Investment  poten- 
tial us  basic  criterion,  the  Appalachian  Act 
directs   the   program  to   concentrate  in   an- 
other  way.     Within    Appalachia    there    are 
right  now,  a  number  of  economically  vigor- 
ous towns  that  may  be  stimulated  to  great- 
er growth.     There  are  other  areas  where  local 
initiative  and  private  enterprise  can  make 
a  case  for  a  high  potential  return  on  Invest- 
ment,    The  new  criterion  of  public  spending 
eads  the  nien  in  the  Appalachian  program 
to  talk  in  businesslike  terms  about  market 
analysis  and  plant-location  strategy  rather 
than     In     terms     of    social     work.     John     L 
Sweeney.   Federal   cochalrman   of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  does  not  try 
to  wring  the  reporter's  heart  with  statistics 
of  beriberi  and  Illiteracy  in  Appalachia     In- 
stead, he  makes  his  pitch  like  a  chamber-of- 
eommerce  secretary,  about  how  Appalachia 
lying  between  the  two  great  markets  of  the 
united  States— the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
Great  Lakes  complex— may  have  a  glittering 
economic  future. 

But  how  will  concentration  on  the  growth 
counties  of  Appalachia  help  the  people  of 
the  back  hollows?  How  can  it  relieve  them 
of  the  grim  choice  between  continued  pover- 
ty and  psychologically  disruptive  migration 
to  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  great  Indus- 
trial centers?  In  answer,  Sweeney  turns  to 
a  map.  A  large  proportion  of  Federal  funds 
for  Appalachia  will  be  spent  to  aid  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  network  that  would  al- 
ow the  hill  dwellers  to  live  In  the  land  thev 
ove  and  commute  by  bus  or  car  to  Jobs  in 
toe  growing  centers  of  the  region.  Motor- 
ized transit  offers  the  possibility  of  large 
labor  pools  without  a  megalopolis 

One  danger  of  all  this  is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  moving  away  from  welfarist 
standards,  will  find  It  has  let  In  the  seven 
worse  devils  of  rigid  central  planning  But 
the  Appalachian  program  is  set  up  In  a  wav 
tnat  minimizes  this  danger.  The  key  power 
sion  !^i'/°'  Sweeney's  ofBce  but  a  commis- 
sion made  up  Of  the  Governors  of  the  12 
Appalachian  States,  states'  counties,  towns 
colleges,  and  private  businesses  have  already 

fhr.n^""."'!^^'*  '°  '^"'"P"^  »"  presenting  to 
the  commission  proposals  b.ased  upon  the  test 

me^.^^M''  PO*«"t'^'"'     If   this  local   initla- 

f,.nnt,of     "Tf  l"  ''■"''•  ^^'^^^'  coordinating 

th^r»  I;,.-*  K  *^*  ^°'^'''  initiative  subsides 
Sb»  A  ^.^  anything  worth  coordinating 
and  the  Appalachian  program  will  be  a  clear- 
cut  failure.  In  neither  case  will  Washington 
have  increased  Its  "control"  of  Appalachfa 

TENSION     AT    A     HIGH     LEVEL 

The  same  organizational  principles  can 
tions"?,.?.'  ^'""^  '"  '""^  Government's  rela^ 
Of  U%*m^  IT.°^  '^"  ">°^'  advanced  sectors 
of  U.S.  life,  higher  education.    John  W.  Gard- 

He^'ith     i-i^''^''."''    »PP°'nted    Secretary    of 

Shrewd  and  unconventional  thinking  about 
this  subject  When  he  was  head  of  the  C^ir- 
negie  Corp.  of  New  York.     Over  a  year  ago 

"t'  'thrf'Zr"  ""J^-^^'ty  P^Ple  he  took  aim 
at    he  familiar  charge  that  the  flow  of  Fed- 

l.t  T^^'  ^^  universities  represents  a  dan- 
gerous increase  m  Federal  power  and  a  threat 

hi     tSV'^'''''^"1''"^^      ««  P^'^^ted  ou 
■To  fh»     ,H    ?   another   side   to    the   storv 

Zn^  fl^.  ""^^"^  Government  funds  were 
and  Lr^r  purposes  deflned  by  Government 
^nd  administered  by  hierarchically  organized 

SntrTth?n"°'l''  '"""P''''  GovefnmeS 
-ntrol.  the  new  trend  looks  like  a  grievous 
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loss  of  Government  power."  he  said.  "Wher- 
IIZ  '?"'^'    ^^   ^^"   ^"5"    advisory    bodies 

recommending  how  Government  monev  S. 

ILT?.'-  "^"^  ^'  ''^'  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations spending  it." 

A    Government    agency,   because   It   is   ac- 
countable   to    Congress    and    the    taxpaver 

donel'?H'"''Kf  ''""^  P^^^'"'-^-  What  is'lo  be 
done  with  public  money  that  it  hands  over  to 

sit  «?r7  ''T'''^  P^^J^^t-  ^he  umver° 
slty  accustomed  to  the  notion  that  science 
TJ^  '"'^^.^-.hen  It  is  free  of  extemally  ir^! 
pc^ed  conditions,  resists  the  definitions,  re- 

agency."''  "  "'"^'  '"''"'^'^  "P°°  '^^  ^''^ 
Gardner  has  urged  university  people  to 
give  more  sympathetic  understanding  to  the 
Ooverr.ment  view,  and  he  has  urged  Govern! 
ment  officials  to  see  the  university  view  Bm 
he   does    not    belleve-and    this   is   the  fr^^- 

?hem"Inf°""~:'''''*  ^^^  ^''"^i^"  between 
them  will  or  should  dls.ippe,ir.  "Actuallv 
here  is  some  advantage  to  the  ptVblic  fj 
tere«t  in  keeping  a  cert..in  advers  ."^v  qual  '  v 
In  the  relationship."  •   '^"'""J 

This  thought  gets  close  to  the  heart  of 
creative  federalism."  In  the  context  of 
modern  knowledge  and  work,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  business  or  Government  the 
ov-erau  degree  of  centralization Trdecen! 
traliz^tlon  is  seldom  an  Interesting  or  use- 
ful question.  What  matters  Is  the  qual  tC 
o  an  ever  evolving  process  of  decldln<t^wh Ich 
ce     r'^Uze   '°    '"'"""^^    ^"^    which  "t^'d'e^^ 


TOWARD  A  LIVELIER  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

InThp'^hV,'^  federalism"  Is  aUo  conspicuous 
in  the  hugely  expanded  feden-il  program  of 
^d  to  primary  and  secondary  educaUon 
Some  redistribution  from  the  prosperous  to 
the  poor  is  involved  in  this  progrLi  sfnce 
Federal  tax  money,  collected  maininrom  a 

f,t  f  «^  P."  P"P'^  '"  P'"^^"  ^^fhool  dis- 
fnr  i  ^,"'  ''"-  ^'^^'^  "°^  ^^^  "=^-^ral  niotive 
is  not  Thi"?  ''''  ""*■  "^'^"''«l'"n  program  and 
torsin  w^  dominant  idea  of  the  adLlnistra- 
tors  in  Washington.  "-io 

Two  main  motives  have  converged  to  In- 
crease Federal  aid  to  schools.  Thelrst  is  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  next  30  years  wu! 
see  a  rapidly  increasing  national  S  fo 
better  educated  men  and  women.  Ecoi^o- 
mlsts  believe  this.  Business  executives  now 
running  into  skill  shortages,  believe  it     Pta 

m.e^'Vhe"'^  '*.  ^^  "  '^  •■'"^°~^^  "rtaTnlv 
trtie.  The  second  idea,  held  by  many  educa- 
tors is  that  techniques  of  teaching  now 
stand  on  the  verge  of  a  major  breakthrough 
imo  greater  efficiency  and  Improved  quality 
Clinical  psychologists  have  demonstrated  the 
ifelong  importance  of  stimulatine  the  learn- 
ing  processes  of  children  under  6  For  all  aee 
groups,  radically  new  teaching  materials- 
movies.   closed-Circuit   television,   programed 

^Ttan?'  r°'^'"^  devices-suggest  that  mi- 
porlant  advances  may  lie  around  the  corner 
How  long  it  will  uke  to  turn  the  corner  will 
depend  parily  on  how  much  research  and  de- 
velopment is  done  in  educational  methods 

to  iJil^^H"'",°°''""'^^'^^  ^'^^  »°  solutions 
to  educational  problems-and  no  particular 
competence  in  finding  solutions.     It  has  no 
se.  educational  philosophy  or  policy  to  sell 
Thl»T,  ""l'  ^''^'''''  ^°  '^^'^'^P  ^uch  a  pollcv.' 

Feder.-^!  Government  Is  about  to  "take  over" 
the  schools  are  both  off  the  track.     The  ofE- 

Fe^.rfff  ""i'""  '"  ^^^'  *  ^^"^-J-  infusion  of 
Federal  funds  entering  the  educational  scene 
will  further  stimulate  Innovation  and  Im- 
provem.ent  at  those  polnts-nearly  all  outside 
the  Federal  Government-where  educational 
innovation  can  actually  be  made. 

A  very  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
spending  of  Federal  funds  will  be  in  the 
roc^fl'^H  "1''w^  departments  of  education  and 
local  school  boards.  Congress  even  lippropri- 
ated  a  small  but  significant  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  State  deoartments  of 
education,  .some  of  which  are  imW  too  profes- 
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slonally  feeble  to  carry  out  the  Independent 
functions  that  the  spirit  of  the  program  re- 
quires Of  them.  Many  local  schoof  boards 
superintendente,  principals,  and  teachers 
^11  find,  if  the  Federal  aid  program  works 
as  It  is  suppo.sed  to.  that  thev  will  have  new 
budgetary  elbawroom  to  develop  their  own 
mi^ative  Following  the  1965  act.  the  Office 
of  Education  hBs  invited  local  school  boards 
to  submit  experimental  projects,  the  most 
promising  of  which  can  be  supported  bv  Fed- 
eral funds.  .      >■" 

Until  a  Ivx  years  ago  there  was  scanda- 
lous y  little  professional  interest  among  uni- 
versity scientists  and  scholars  in  the  quality 
of    elementary    and     high     school    teching 

!:;>',,;^'  .  ."*  '^■'  ^""^^  ^  great  fennent.  of 
which  the  new  math"  and  the  new  high 
school  physics  course  designed  bv  Prof  Jer- 
rod  R.  Zachailts  of  MIT  and  his  associates 
are  the  best  kaown  products.  The  Federal 
research  progr.on  is  designed  to  spread  and 
stimulate   this   lerment. 

■The  US  Ofiice  of  Education  won't  do  any 
of  this  research  and  it  won't  be  able,  even  if 
it  so  wished,  to  exercise  a  tight  control  over 
research.  Scholars  and  scientists  will  insist 
that  they  be  given  a  rather  free  hand.  More- 
over, when  any  piece  of  research  is  finished 
Its  conclusions  a.re  not  toing  to  be  put  into 
practice    unless     local     administrators     and 

^ru°>l  r?'^'  '*'*  impressed.  Some  propasals 
will  be  tried  out  In  one  State,  some  In  an- 
rlVf-  /^d^""'''  »"d  c-'"  help  create  a  livelier 
network  of  pmfessional  information  snd 
evnU,atlon-a  "market.-  that  Is-ln  which 
the  relative  merits  of  educational  innova- 
tions can  compete  more  actively.  Markets 
of  course,  are  fer  from  Infallible:  but  thev 
are  fundamentally  different  from  decision- 
u'";;^  ,^,,??'  ^^-''''''''^^i  control.  The  marvel 
s  that  this  markeiiike  competition  for  form- 
ine  educational  p,:.iicy  is  the  one  that  now 
appeals  to  the  people  we  nre  accustomed  to 
call  ■  educatiomil  bureaucrats." 

WHO   WllL  CART  THE  GARBAGE'' 

Research  and  Its  more  costlv  brother  de- 
velopment, turn  up  at  point  after  pouit  in 
the  wiae  spectrum  of  enlarged  Federal  ac- 
tivities enacted  by  the  1965  Congress  A 
small  but  interesting  example  Is  the  Solid 

^^T^^^^^TT^  *"  «''^^'  ">■  '^^  alarmists, 
now  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  into 
garbage  collection:  the  last  rampart  of  local 
autonomy    Ik.s    been    stormed.      But    mavbo 

The  technologj-  of  a  nation  that  can  put 
men  in  space  m»iy  discover  a  more  efficient 
manner  of  garbage  and  trash  disposal  than 
burning  it,  or  dcmp.ng  it.  or  hauling  it  bv 
scow  to  the  open  sea— which  will  wash  it  up 
on  the  beach  of  some  other  munlcipalitv 
cities  struggle  along  with  one  method  or  an- 
other, and  few  <tf  them  can  afford  a  thor- 
oughgoing R.  &  D.  project  to  find  better 
ways  of  coping  -nth  the  garbage  and  trash 
expiosion.  New  ideas  for  soUd-waste  dis- 
po«»l  will  have  to  be  tried  out  in  practice 
and  In  the  trying  it  may  be  desirable  for 
W.^chington  to  make  a  grant  to  some  citv 
willing  to  be.  if  one  may  put  it  so  the 
guinea  pig. 

Similarly,  we  have  Federal  program.s  for 
research  into  the  causes  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency and  into  better  meth-xls  of  trans- 
mitting information  on  su.spected  criml-ipls 
These  do  not  neoes-sarily  implv  that  Wash- 
ington IS  about  t)o  take  over  all  the  police 
work  of  the  Nation.  -We  will  not  necessarily 
be  forced  to  choose  between  the  Kevstoue 
cops  and  the  police  state. 

Health.  Includiag  medicare.  Is  the  large-t 
single  category  of  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing projected  by  the  1965  legislative  pro- 
gram. The  fact  that  there  Is  now  a  huee 
and  Increasing  population  over  65  rears  old 
represents  medical  triumphs  In  saving  lives 
at  all  age  levels.  The  public  has  shown  its 
appreciation  of  the  im.proved  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  by  Increasing  its  payments  for  such 
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■ervlcec  from  a  level  of  4  percent  of  dispos- 
able Income  to  •  percent.  Part  of  this  In- 
crease represents  the  fact  that  "unit  costs" 
of  ine<lical  caxe  have  been  rLslng  somewhat 
faster  than  otber  costs.  But  In  the  mala, 
the  Increase  to  the  present  level  of  nearly 
$30  billion  a  year  Indicates  that  the  public 
ha:  decided  that  medical  care  Is  worth  more 
than  It  used  to  be. 

Per  the  aged,  especially,  there  are  low 
many  opportunities  for  treatment  (e.g..  the 
removal  of  eye  pupils  In  cataract  cases)  that 
diii  not  exist  a  generation  ago.  Once  such 
treatment  becomes  medically  feasible,  this 
society  raises  Its  standards  of  what  It  con- 
siders essential.  Lack  of  money,  It  says,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  between  an  aged 
person  and  a  chance  to  preserve  his  eyesUfht. 
Even  though  private  health  Insurance,  pen- 
sion plans,  and  individual  savings  have  ex- 
panded rapidly,  they  lagged  behind  the  new 
standards  of  minimum  medical  service  to  the 
aged.  In  a  problem-solving  society  medicare 
was  seen  as  a  way  of  closing  a  gap  that 
medical  progress  had  opened  up. 

Unquestionably,  medicare  will  throw  a  new 
burden  of  demand  on  medical  services  that 
are  already  overloaded.  Recent  Federal  leg- 
islation provides  funds  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  medical  and  nursing  schools. 
THi  AHA  BHirrs  rrs  crodkd 

Meanwhile,  there  may  be  opportunities  to 
Increase  further  the  productivity  and  quality 
of  medical  services.  To  explore  some  of  these 
opportunities  a  Presidential  commission 
headed  by  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey  of  Baylor 
University  proposed  Federal  aid  for  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  regional  centers  for  the  treat- 
ment of  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer  cases.  The 
American  Medical  Association  did  not  like 
DeBakey's  plan,  but  in  this  case  the  AMA 
avoided  the  all-out  ideological  attack  that 
bad  characterized  its  unsucessful  opposition 
to  medicare.  Congressmien.  sitting  down 
with  AMA  leaders  and  Federal  officials, 
greatly  modified  the  DeBaltey  plan  Into  a 
setup  that  many  doctors  believe  will  work. 
Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
professional  networks  that  now  run  between 
practicing  doctors  and  the  great  centers  of 
medical  research.  In  order  to  take  advan- 
tage xif  the  best  medical  knowledge,  a  patient 
tn  a  small  town  will  not  have  to  be  trans- 
ported to  a  great  teaching  hospital;  relevant 
Information  can  be  brought  to  his  bedside 
by  closer,  quicker  connections  between  ex- 
exlstlng  research  centers  and  local  hospitals. 

This  is  not  a  bricks-and-mortar  program; 
Congress  authorized  no  funds  for  new  build- 
ings. The  goal.  Improved  channels  of  com- 
munication among  the  doctors  of  a  region, 
obviously  can  be  sought  only  with  local  doc- 
tors In  control  of  the  program.  The  Federal 
fund  dispensers  can  suggest  procedures  and 
can  relay  Information  from  one  region  to 
another.  They  can  deny  funds  to  regional 
projects  that  do  not  meet  the  very  flexible 
requirements  set  up  by  Congress.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  will  have  to  lie  In  pro- 
fessional organizations.  Fifteen  years  from 
now  medical  practice  will  undoubtedly  be 
organized  quite  differently,  but  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  99  percent  of  the 
decisions  shaping  the  changes  will  continue 
to  be  made  at  points  outside  the  Federal 
Government — even  If,  as  is  also  probable. 
Federal  activity  In  the  health  field  expands. 

THE  CITT  IS  A  PROCESS 

In  1965  the  Federal  Government  acquired 
a  new  Cabinet-level  Department — Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Over  the  last  20 
years,  as  the  problems  of  the  cities  have  be- 
come more  formidable,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  how  we  think  about  these  prob- 
lems. This  new  way  of  seeing  the  urban 
challenge  works  against  the  danger  that  the 
Fe-1erai  Government  will  "take  over"  the 
cities. 

A  generation  ago,  "slum"  had  a  simple, 
physical   meaning.     It  sl^lfled  a  group  of 


buildings  that  wer«  overage,  overpopulated, 
and  underequlppe<i  That  simple  meaning 
Implied  a  remedy,  which  U  now  understood 
to  be  Inadequate;  "slum  clearance"  and 
"public  housing"  Would  replace  bad  build- 
ings with  better  buildings.  All  that  was  re- 
quired was  money  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  it.  In  a  program  so  conceived 
there  would  be  some — but  not  much— In- 
herent need  for  local  decisionmaking  and 
local  initiative.  federal  housing  on  this 
model  made  some— but  not  mucli — improve- 
ment. 

"Slum"  today  sigTiifles  a  complex  in  which 
such  element.s  as  the  quality  of  education 
and  the  morale  of  Inhabitants  are  more  im- 
portant than  tht  buildings  themselves. 
Moreover,  a  slum  Is  not  thought  of  as  an 
isolated  "blighted  area"  that  can  be  quaran- 
tined and  dealt  with  independently  of  the 
rest  of  the  city.  We  are  now  aware  of  gray 
areas,"  which  may  be  degenerating  Into 
slums  faster  than  bulldozers  can  level  old 
slurrvs.  From  thi.s  and  similar  observations 
we  have  come  to  look  upon  the  city  as  a 
process  to  be  improved  rather  than  as  a 
production  to  be  altered. 

As  any  manager  knows,  improvement  of  a 
process  requires  ahalysis  ol  how  its  parts 
affect  one  anothet  and  how  they  can  be 
better  coordinated  to  obtain  the  chosen  ob- 
JectiveB.  It  Is  simply  unimaginable  that  In 
any  given  city  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  a  major  role  ifi  such  coordination.  The 
problems  are,  city  by  city,  so  unique  that 
local  coordination  and  local  initiative  must 
be  the  determinlBg  elements  Experience 
bears  this  out.  Philadelphia.  New  Haven, 
Boston,  are  cities  where  tirban  renewal  is 
making  huge  strides  because  bubbling  local 
initiative  and  increasing  professional  com- 
petence make  effemive  the  spending  of  Fed- 
eral and  other  urhan  renewal  money.  By 
contrast.  New  York  lags,  not  because  it  has 
been  out  of  favor  with  Washington  fund  dis- 
pensers, but  because  it  has  lacked  tlie  local 
political  and  busiriess  leadership,  which  is 
more  important  tn.\n  money  from  Washing- 
ton. Members  of  Congress — relics  of  the  old 
politics— who  proflil.se  to  "do  more"  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  flow  of  Federal  money 
to  such  lagg;ird  cities  as  New  York  will  con- 
tinue to  be  helpless  until  local  initiative 
develops. 

Urban  renewal,  far  from  being  an  exten- 
sion of  the  "monolithic"  Federal  Power,  has 
created  or  revived  a  host  of  local  organiza- 
tions, which  have  become  centers  of  influ- 
ence on  reconstrutting  the  process  of  living 
in  cities.  A  Phlladelphian  ln\olved  in  the 
revival  of  that  citf  said:  "Citizens  organiza- 
tion Is  the  principal  phenomenon  of  this 
town."  In  other*  word.s,  Federal  housing 
money  in  PhUade^hia  helped  to  create  and 
strengthen  decisioii-niaking  centers  that  He 
outside  of  Federal  control. 

THE    NFW    LIMBTS    .^RE    PR.^CTICAI,    ONES 

It  is  as  true  totiay  as  it  ever  was  that  a 
free  .society  must  fce  vigilant  against  concen- 
tration of  power  ti  a  few  hands.  It  Is  also 
true  that  In  the  2#tli  century  many  national 
governments.  uslBg  humanitarian  slogans, 
have  tended  to  squash  the  sphere  of  local 
government  and  flonstrict  the  scope  of  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals.  The 
United  States  h.os  not  been  Immune  to  this 
trend.  Twenty-five  years  ago.  State  and 
local  government  In  the  United  States  was 
anemic,  and  pre<I!c'Jons  -  some  approving, 
some  despalring-fcere  widely  made  that  the 
Federal  political  system  must  be  transformed 
into  a  unitary  national  system  on  the  British 
or  French  model.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
dispersed  and  competing  power  centers  of 
private  enterprise  were  being  cramped  by  the 
encroaching  powet  of  Washington. 

As  resistance  to  this  trend  developed,  the 
United  States  .seemed  to  be  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween what  was  politically  practical  and 
what  was,  by  traditional  Interpretation,  con- 
Btltutional.    The  traditionalists  lost  ground 


steadily  until  it  became  much  harder  to  see 
the  tidy  pigeonhole*  into  which  Americans 
used  to  separate  what  was  private,  what  was 
governmental,  what  was  State,  what  was  Fed- 
eral. Today  the  scope  of  Federal  action  can- 
not be  specifically  defined  by  categories  (that 
Is,  defense  and  foreign  affairs).  The  Fed- 
eral Government  may  have  a  proper  function 
In  almost  any  field  of  action.  This  change 
raises  a  question:  can  a  central  government 
that  has  massive  roles  in  business  agricul- 
ture, schools,  health,  and  even  perhaps,  gar- 
bage collection  truly  be  described  as  a  "lim- 
ited federal  government?" 

The  answer,  oddly,  Is  "Yes."  The  new 
limits  on  Federal  p>ower  have  been  imposed 
by  political  practicality.  Ironically,  the  pop- 
ular hunger  for  progress  that  seemed  to  gen- 
erate a  threat  to  limited  government  has 
come  to  the  rescue  of  limited  government. 
An  electorate  that  began  to  expect  real  re- 
sults—and would  not  be  fobbed  off  by  sucli 
psychological  titlUations  as  "soaking  the 
rich" — pressed  political  leaders  toward  more 
effective  modes  of  action.  These  modes 
turned  out  to  put  a  heavy  practical  emphasis 
on  State  and  local  government,  on  business 
freedom,  on  the  market  as  a  way  of  making 
economic  decisions. 

If  In  January  1956,  anybody  had  forecast 
a  Federal  Government  budget  of  $175  billion 
by  1976.  his  prediction  woxild  have  been 
taken  to  mean  that  more  and  more  power 
would  be  concentrating  In  Washington.  To- 
day we  can  view  the  same  prediction  agains' 
a  projected  background  of  a  1976  grass  na- 
tional product  of  over  a  trillion  dollars  nnd 
understand  that  Federal  spending  at  $175 
billion  would  tike  a  smaller  share  of  tot.il 
national  activity  than  the  present  budge: 
does.  T(Xlay  we  are  less  Interested  In  the 
size  of  the  total  Federal  budget  than  In  the 
relative  "cost  effectiveness"  of  the  prograrr..^ 
that  make  up  the  budget.  The  old  public 
sector  versus  private  sector  argument  is  giv- 
ing ground  before  a  rising  interest  in  good 
m.inagemcnt,  both  Government  and  private 

CONSTHLCTIVE    WORK   AND   OUTDATED   ORATOKV 

Lyndon  Johnson  as  Senate  majority  leader 
in  liie  Eisenhower  years  showed  that  he 
sensed  the  new  political  framework.  He 
muted  the  strident  ideological  slogans  that 
had  dominated  his  party  in  the  years  1933-52 
bec.iuse  these  class  struggle  slogans  in  a  rap- 
Idly  progressing  country  were  losing  their 
appeal.  As  President,  his  much-derided  in- 
sistence on  "consensus  politics"  is  In  part  a 
shrewd  recognition  that  "Issues"  are  no  long- 
er central.  Knowing  that  his  new  program.^ 
will  be  judged  more  by  what  they  accomplish 
than  by  the  good  intentions  of  their  author.s. 
he  has  warned  administrators  to  build  these 
programs  soundly  rather  than  quickly.  Eve:; 
so.  several  of  the  new  programs — notably  the 
war  on  poverty — have  run  Into  serious  orgri- 
nizaiional  difficulties.  Johnson's  fundamen- 
tal difficulty  is  that  many  leaders  of  his  par'.y 
are  still  stuck  in  the  old  framework  where 
ideology  counted  more  than  good  manage- 
ment. 

Many  Republican  leaders  are  also  stuck 
there,  still  firing  irrelevant  Ideological  guns 
at  a  target  area  from  which  the  enemy  ;s 
decamping.  The  great  Republican  pollti'-.i! 
asset  for  the  future  Is  its  hold  on  a  hig!; 
proportion  of  the  managers  and  professionn! 
men  whose  skill.';  are  especially  needed  in 
the  conception,  execution,  and  criticism  of 
the  new  type  of  governmental  program.  r?f 
of  this  asset  requires  close  engagement  wi'ii 
the  new  programs  at  local,  State,  and  N- 
tlonal  levels.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
last  congressional  session  some  exceedingly 
Important  work  was  done  In  Improving  Greit 
Society  measures  proposed  by  the  executhe 
branch — and  Republicans  made  a  coiatrlbu- 
tions  to  this  Improvement  that  has  been 
somewhat  masked  by  the  party's  own  o-.;'- 
dated  oratory. 

All  through  the  postwar  period,  partisan 
political  debate  has  lagged  behind  the  rad- 


ical cliange,  generated  outside  politics,  that 
has  been  sweeping  through  U.S  aocletv 
This  accelerating  rate  of  change,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  permanent  condition,  posed  a 
challenge  to  the  fundamental  Amerlranpo- 
.itical  institutions.  We  are  now  emerglnt- 
successfully-from  this  period  of  challenge 

^'^  rTIf  ^  ^'  ^'^^  ^^''"y  ^-nceivable  25  years 
ago  U.S.  democratic  institutions  have  proved 
flexible    and    adaptable    and    are    becoming 

tlon  by  discerning  men  in  other  countries. 
l^L.t^  'V^  political  gemus  is  moving 
through  creative  federalism  toward  new  ways 
of  exp.inding  individual  choice  while  main- 
taining social  cohesion. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  given  an  outstanding  re- 
view of  the  progress  of  the  Appalachian 
development  program. 

),=.f  H"r^*°''  ^■"'t'OLPH  has  fought  long  and 
hard  for  measures  to  bring  employment 
and   opportunity    to    the   people    of   the 

^f^^hl^M  h"  ""^"'T-  ^"'^  ^^  ^he  people 
of  the  Nation,  and  he  deserves  our  com- 
mendation. I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  With  liim  on  many  bills— and  par- 
ticularly on  the  development  of  the  Ap- 
palachian  Regional   Development   Act 

in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Publi.^ 
Works,  where  we  serve  together 

I  need  not  repeat  the  story  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
I  ^^  discussed  at  length  in  debate  in 
the  Senate  in  1964,  and  again  in  1965 

I  was  vei-y  proud  to  be  its  chief  co- 
sponsor,  with  Senator  R.wdolph  and  to 
help  manage  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  recalling  that  debate  I  re- 
member some  of  the  facts  supiwrtlng  the 
need  for  the  progi-am. 

In  my  State— Kentucky— the  Appa- 
achian  counties  had  declined  in  popu- 
lation between  1950  and  1960.  At  the 
same  time,  these  counties  were  spendin- 
large  shares  of  their  tax  revenue  for  edu- 
cation, but  there  were  great  difficulties  in 
he  region  because  of  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation and  the  low  tax  base. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Studv  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, had  found  that  two-thirds  of  the 
housing  In  eastern  Kentucky  needed  im- 
provement to  meet  the  standard  reached 
m  the  rest  of  the  countiy.  In  the  rural 
counties,  where  over  four-fifths  of  the 
people  in  eastern  Kentucky  live  the 
Commi-ssion  survey  establi.Mied  the  creat 
need  for  basic  public  facilities  for  de- 
velopment and  employment  and  health 
A  great  number  of  people  of  all  aces 
vvere  unemployed  or  underemployed 
The  population  under  21,  and  over"  65 
was  much  greater  in  most  of  the  counties 
than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  bill  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  this  situation  The 
enactment  of  the  program  has  broucht 
hope,  and  while  it  does  not  bring  Im- 
mediate solutions  of  all  problems  it  has 
provided  an  effective  beginning. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  pro- 
gram has  progressed  more  rapidly  and 
with  more  effectiveness  than  have  many 
other  new  programs.  Last  week.  Senator 
Randolph  and  I  spoke  with  a  group  of 
citizens  from  various  communities  in 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Vireinia  and 
iiom  eastern  Tennessee,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  program  and  some  of  the 
ii-ustrations  that  occur. 


It  k  my  feeUng.  which  I  expressed 
that  in  such  a  program  there  must  be 
a  time  of  gestation  and  trial  and  error 
After  the  program  Is  underway,  its  work 
will  be  made  more  effective,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  wasted  effort  and  resources  and 
with  greater  achievement. 

Thus  far.  as  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  has  noted,  the  succes.sful  opera- 
tion of  the  program  can  be  said  to  re«^t 
in  great  degree  on  the  joint  re.sponsi- 
bihty  shared  by  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  first  vear  and 
one-half  of  the  program,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  has  done  good 
work  with  a  relatively  small  .-^tafT 

The  member  States  and  their  Gov- 
ernors, working  with  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman,  Mr,  John  L.  Sweeney,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  have  established 
a  unique  and  productive  operation 
This  was  the  kind  of  joint  i-esponsibilitv 
and  cooperation  the  Public  Works  Com- 
nmtee  had  in  mind  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Federal 
Cochanman  of  the  Commission  Mr 
j-ohn  L.  Sweeney,  for  his  very  able  service 
coth  in  his  present  position  and,  earlier 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  President's 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  He 
has  done  much  to  recognize  and  support 
the  Federal-State  relationship,  and  he 
has  worked  st<>adily  to  carrv  out  the 
letter  and  the  objectives  of  the  act 

I  am  al.so  pleased  that  a  Kentuckian 
Who  has  ably  represented  my  State  and 
iti,  Governor  on  the  Appalachian  Com- 
niiss^on.  Mr.  John  Whisman.  has  recently 
been  selected  by  all  of  the  Appalachian 
States  to  repre.sent  them  in  the  daily 
operations  of  the  Commission  and  Its 
staff.  Mr.  Whisman  has  long  been  a 
leader  and  worker  for  the  development  of 
Kentucky,  and  as  one  born  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  knows  its  problems  and  the 
needs  of  our  mountain  States. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  also  that 
Mr  Sweeney,  as  the  representative  of  the 
federal  Goverruiient.  has  never  found  it 
necessary  to  use  the  veto  power  available 
under  the  Appalachian  Act.  and  that 
every  major  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
r.iis.sion  has  been  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States  represented.  This  is  evi- 
dence of  careful  planning  and  consulta- 
tion, and  of  the  value  of  the  piojects 
a r proved. 

Tlie  Commission  acted  promptly  and 
I  believe,  wisely  in  the  selection  and 
designation  of  the  development  high- 
ways to  be  constructed  in  the  region 
The  act  authorized  2.350  miles  of  devel- 
opment construction,  and  410  miles  are 
ocated  in  Kentucky.  The  impact  of 
these  roads  will  be  large,  as  thev  cross 
eastern  Kentucky  opening  the  aiea  for 
commerce  and  travel,  for  tourism  and 
the  enjoyment  of  its  people. 

The  coal  industry  remains  the  source 
of  largest  income  in  the  area,  but  with  its 
mechanization,  and  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  working  force  required— new 
bases  of  economic  growth  are  required 
The  public  facilities  to  support  industry 
must  be  provided,  and  the  job  to  be  done 
in  Appalachia  goes  well  beyond  what  we 
have  called  industrial  development  in 
earlier  years. 
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The  needs  of  this  region  require  ex- 
panded efforts  in  health  and  education 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  promote 
retraining  and  adult  education,  and  we 
must  Insure  that  our  schools  meet  the 
needs  of  the  school-age  population 

I  want  to  note  that  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky is  concentrating  its  supplemental 
grant  funds,  available  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Act.  on  the  construction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  area  TocaUonal  schools  to  serve 
all  of  Appalachian  Kentuckv.  Supple- 
mental grants  have  been  requested  by  the 
^tate  and  approved  by  the  Commission 
•  or  13  of  these  schools,  and  they  will  have 
a  total  enrollment  of  3,207. 

The  13  pi-ojects  approved  for  con- 
struction will  be  the  first  of  an  area  wide 
system  of  37  such  schools,  which  it  !•< 
contemplated,  will  receive  supplementa'l 
a.ssistance  under  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram, as  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
local  matching  funds  become  available 
The  provisiain  of  adequate  public  fa- 
cilities for  education  and  health  have 
been  difflcuU.  with  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple hvmg  outside  uiban  areas  and  thi-= 
act  will  help  meet  these  problems  ^n  o'lr 
communities. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  Congress,  included  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Act  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  demonstration  health  cen- 
tejs  to  serve  the  people  who  live  in  urban 
areas,  but  also  the  many  people  who  live 
in  tlie  i-ural  parts  of  the  region.  I  hope 
that  these  facSities  can  assist  in  bring- 
ing medical  senvices  to  counties  in  the 
region  where  such  service  is  not  now 
available. 

The  provision  of  adequate  health  care 
IS  essential,  if  people  are  to  live  and  work 
in  these  communities  and  there  i^  to  be 
opened  the  level  of  opportunity  achieved 
m  more  prosperous  areas  of  America 
Facilities  must  be  available  to  attract 
doctors  and  nurses  and  professional 
health  personnel  to  towns  and  counties 
throughout  these  States. 

The  Appalachian  Commission  has  es- 
tablished a  Health  Advisory-  Committee 
to  review  the  health  care  available  to  the 
people  of  t)ic  iqgion  and  to  work  toward 
the  establishment  of  demonstration 
health  centers.  Its  initial  report  docu- 
ments clearly  the  wide  gaps  which 
separate  the  Appalachian  region  and 
particularly  Appalachian  Kentuckj-  from 
the  Nation  in  the  field  of  health  care. 

The  Health  Advisory  Committee's  re- 
port states  that  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem IS  the  critical  shortage  of  doctors 
and  nurses  in  the  region.  The  Commit- 
tee notes  that  wJiile  nationally  there  a^-e 
140  doctors  per  100.000  population,  tlie 
Appalachian  average  is  92  doctors  per 
100.000.  and  in  eastern  Kentuckv  only 
60  doctors  per  100.000  people. 

The  shortage  of  registered  nurses  is 
even  greater.  The  nurse-patient  ratio 
in  several  of  the  most  isolated  counties  in 
eastern  Kentu.Ay  is  32  per  100,000 
against  a  national  average  of  300  per 
100,000. 

I  know  the  great  services  being  ren- 
dered faithfully  and  unselfishly  by  the 
doctors  and  nurses  in  the  hospitals  and 
Clinics  available,  and  the  Health  Ad- 
visory Committee  will  be  able  to  make 
valuable  recomnjendations  for  assisting 
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in  the  work  needed  to  be  done  In  this 
field. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  some 
other  major  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
program.  I  want  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  land  stabilization  and  con- 
servation program,  which  is  working  in 
27  eastern  Kentucky  counties. 

I  have  followed  this  program  closely 
and  with  interest,  as  I  serve  on  the  Sen- 
ate Agrlcultiire  Committee  which  deals 
with  agricultural  programs  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  the  Appalachia  region, 
the  participating  farmers  are  improving 
their  soil  and  water  and  forestry  re- 
sources, and  conservation  practices  are 
being  carried  out  in  connection  with  es- 
tablished stabilization  and  watershed 
programs.  Many  small  farmers  are  bene- 
fiting, and  so  ars  their  Immediate  areas. 
In  another  field,  water  resources  de- 
velopment, the  special  study  authorized 
by  the  Appalachian  Act.  is  going  forward 
under  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
through  its  division  office  at  Cincinnati. 
I  have  attended  meetings  in  our  coun- 
ties with  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Great  attention  is  being 
given  to  studies,  criteria,  and  actual  field 
surveys  to  provide  flood  control  and  water 
supplies  for  the  Appalachian  States. 
The  study  is  to  be  completed  in  1967,  and 
the  recommendations  will  provide  a  basis 
for  actual  work  and  development. 

The  States  and  local  communities  are 
also  responding  to  the  Initiatives  of  the 
Appalachian  Act.  Kentucky  offers  a  good 
example  of  this  response,  and  this  pro- 
gram and  our  people  can  benefit  from  it. 
Last  year,  a  bond  issue  of  $176  million 
was  voted  by  a  margin  of  4  to  1  by  the 
people  of  Kentucky.  The  funds  will  be 
used  In  part  to  provide  the  State's  share 
of  the  cost  of  highways  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  development  of  its 
schools  and  parks  in  its  counties. 

In  conclusion,  I  Join  Senator  Randolph 
in  emphasizing  that  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  has  done  well.  The 
Commission  has  been  efficient  and  re- 
sponsible, and  the  States  have  responded. 
The  people  in  the  Appalachian  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky  will  derive  the  benefits 
sought  by  the  Congress,  as  will  the  people 
of  the  whole  Appalachian  region.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Commission  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  its  budget  requests 
in  one  package  in  the  years  ahead,  so 
that  the  Congress,  the  administration 
and  the  people  will  be  aware  of  the  total 
effort  and  Impact  of  the  program. 

I  support  Senator  Randolph  in  urging 
that  the  next  budget  include  the  Ap- 
palaclilan  program  in  one  package,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  receive  consideration 
through  the  whole  appropriations  proc- 
ess. It  would  allow  the  appropriation  of 
funds  directly  to  the  Commission,  rather 
than  through  a  great  many  agencies,  and 
I  believe  this  step  would  lead  to  greater 
efliciency. 

The  Congress  wisely  put  together  a 
number  of  programs  to  be  administered 
on  a  regional  basis  by  this  Commission. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  run  the  risk 
of  letting  these  programs  become  sepa- 
rated in  a  few  years.  I  hope  that  full  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  our  proposal  when 
the  budget  is  considered  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 


I  join  with  Senator  Randolph  in  com- 
mending the  work  of  the  Commission, 
the  leadership  of  Federal  Cochairman 
Sweeney,  the  response  of  the  States,  and 
the  progress  of  work  under  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  that  it 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rcU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

(No.  235  Leg.) 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlclc 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtLs 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Doniliilck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fiilbrlght 

Grlffln 

Grtienlnt: 

Harris 


Hart 

Hartfce 

Hlcktnlooper 

Hill 

Holl«'.d 

Hruaka 

Jackson 

J.wltt 

Jord»n.  N  C 


Va. 


Randolph 

Rlblcoff 
Kennedy.  Mass   Robertson 
Kcnaedy.  N  Y.     Riis.-.ell.  Ga. 


KucSel 

Lonij,  Mo. 

LonA  1^' 

Mag  »  use  n 

Matuflpld 

McC»rthv 

McCIellan 

McOee 

MfOtivern 

M'ilar 

Moiiclale 

Montoney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mortiin 

MOb« 


^S.^'.tonstall 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spajkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

"ndlng.s 

WUUams,  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Yountr,  N  Dak, 

Youns!,  Ohio 


H.R.  2681.  An  act  for  the  rcUel  of  Sidney 
S.  Shapiro  and  Shirley  Shapiro; 

HJl.  3233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
G.  Topakas; 

HJi.  3999.  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  Judges  here- 
after appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  Judges  o: 
all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now  have; 

H.R.  5552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
B.  Glldden; 

H.R.  6926.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees- 
Group  Late  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  to  provide 

certain  adjustments  in  amounts  of  group 
life  and  group  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Morris  Rains: 

H  R  9824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934,  as  amended; 

H.R.  11940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
M.  Osteen: 

H.R  12315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony A.  Calloway; 

H.R.  12884,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
R.  Sylvia:  and 

H.R.  13703.  An  act  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code. 
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now  because  of  uncertnintc  r>,.^-  , ;__ 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair  > .  A 
quorum  is  presenrt.. 


MESSAGE  FHOM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  th"  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13712'  to 
amend  the  Fair  tabor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  extend  Its  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage,  and  for  otber  purposes ;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  Ttotes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Hol- 
land. Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Ayres, 
Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Goodell  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  asiree^  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  14904)  to 
revise  postal  rates  on  certain  fourth- 
cla.ss  mail,  and  fbr  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  .signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  Preisldent: 

H  R.  1483.  An  aci  for  the  relief  of  the  John 
V.  Boland  Construction  Co.; 

H.R.  1822.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Won 
Loy  Jung: 

H.R.  2270.  An  att  for  the  relief  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale.  Nev. 

HJl.  2653.  An  aot  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  ihe  District  of  Connecticut 
Shall  also  be  held  at  New  London,  Conn.; 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14929>  to  promote  inter- 
na tional  trade  in  agi-icultural  commodi- 
ties, to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
to  fui-ther  economic  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on^ 
of  the  major  subjects  of  debate  yester- 
day, in  our  consideration  of  the  food  fo: 
peace  bill,  was  the  extent  to  which  coun- 
tries like  India  would  really  take  the  hard 
steps  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
improve  their  own  agriculture.  I  feci 
that  my  colleagues,  therefore,  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  story  which  appeared  thi^ 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post.  Tlii.5 
stoi-y  announced  that,  for  the  first  tiir.o. 
India  has  adopted  a  5-year  plan  which 
gives  top  priority  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment, ahead  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment which  was  highlighted  in  the  pre- 
vious three  plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
many-sided  effort  which  India  Is  cany- 
Ing  out  in  agricultural  improvement.  I 
would  refer  to  the  article  entitled  "Ail- 
Out  Effort  on  the  Food  Front,"  whicii 
appeared  in  the  May  1  issue  of  India'', 
and  Foreign  Review.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  this  article  be  it- 
printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point  also. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  artic!i-.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosp. 
as  follows: 

India   Shifts  Puorities   in  5-Year  Pla.v— 
AcaicLTLTURE  Pit  Ahead  of  Industry 

New  Delhi,  August  29. — India's  fourth 
five-year  plan,  which  envisages  a  total  capi- 
tal outlay  of  about  $32  billion,  will  give  hit'l- 
est  priority  to  the  development  of  agricv.:- 
ture  and  increased  food  production. 

This  waa  the  first  time  that  the  emphasis 
has  been  taken  from  industrial  developmcn;. 
which  was  the  theme  of  the  first  three  pUin< 

The  plan  published  today  should  hav: 
started  in  April  but  has  been  held  up  uuwl 


now  because  of  uncertainty  over  foreign  ex- 
change resources.  ^ 

A  draft  outline  of  the  plan  presented  to 
Parliament  listed  principal  tasks  for  the 
country  during  the  next  five  years.  They  in! 
elude  pnce  stablllEation  and  Increased  Lrt- 
cultural  and  Industrial  production  to  pro- 
mote exports  and  replace  imports 

The  plan  proposes  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  5-,  per  cent  In  national  income  and  a  r"e 
in  per  capita  income  of  3  per  cent  a  rear 

J.^'^l^T  n"^°'"''  '"  ^"^'^  "°*  is  about 
$61  60    annually.     A    3    per    cent    annual    In- 

aS>ut%7a  "'^  ^"""^  ^°"'^  •'^'"K  It  up  to 

The  plan  estimated  that  18400  million 
would  b=  needed  in  external  credits  for  he 
Sve  years  of  which  $1700  million  ^m  go 
toward  loan  repayments.  ^ 


All-Ott  Effort  on  the  Food  Front 
India-.,  food  shortage  has  been  in  the  new^ 
for  som^  tim^thls,   in   spite   of  the   f?ct 
that  She  increased  her  food^oduct ion  from 

884  million  tons  in  1964-65.  The  In.-rease 
m  population  might  have  offset  the  T^x^l 
ITnl^^T^,.  ^"'  "-  ^^--^  fool'hor  " 
imnortant  of  tl  "  T''''  *°°-  ^he  most 
ih^)f  t  ^^^"^   ^^«   ''een   the   weather 

,    K    ^  generally  been   adverse  for  mos[ 

try  was  afflicted  by  one  of  the  worst  drouehtB 
in  recent  history  resulting  in  substant^ 
da.-nage  to  the  1965-66  crops.  The  behfvi^^ 
CI  the  monsoon  was  erratfc  and  there  wL 
widespread  failure  of  rains  In  many  parts^ 

he  country.    Among  other  cnuses  which  ?on- 
tnbuted    to    the    nrMPnt    rti««„,  i. 
WIS   thf.t    f>,«    r    present    difficult    situation 

.enllizers  did  nor'"""""""  °^  nitrogenous 
eve  s  Th i,  w?  ^  "^.'^  '^^  contemplated 
i^^^upplill'clu^e^d  i^ff  Iv^n^,-   ---■- 

of  foreign  exch.nnfe  for  importing  the  dif 
l:Z7.       '^"''^   ''''  '^'"^'^^  and'domeslic 
Apart    from    food    imports    from    frlendlv 
oun  ries.    what  has   India  done  wl thin   to 

L  I  \^^VrT'''    °"  '""^  production  Sid? 
M  a  long-term  measure.  It  has  been  decided 

in  the'r  Af  r  "P^^"^^^  ''  agricultural  elfS 
t"rl.et  Of  lis  ^T,,-""^-""  ^°'  achieving  a  higher 
fifJ'^  II  mllhon  tons  of  foodgrnlns  uiider 
the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan.  This  17/1  be 
auempted  not  only  by  continuing  and  im! 
prov  ng  programs  of  agricultural  production 
Sn  ofVf^otr"''^^'  '^^^  ^''°  ''y  ^  concentra" 
a  eas  that  have  assured  w.-.tcr  sunniv 
hrough  the  use  of  high-yielding  varie  Lof 
seeds  responsive  to  high  dosos  of  fertiaze^s 
arid  supported  by  prophylactic  pest  control 
It  is  proposed   to  extend  the  cultivation  of 

I"  V  "°n,  ''""  '^y  '^^  ^"'l  "f  the  Fourth 
,  nH  ^^"  P"""-  ^'^'Set  Of  area  to  be  brought 
-.nder  cultivation  of  the.se  Improved  varieties 

arr.,ngements  for  seed  are  being  made  It 
has  also  been  decided  to  introduce  changes 
n  the  cropping  pattern.  The  State  Gov- 
nnients  have  been  requested  to  review  the 
u.tins  cropping  pattern  to  introduce  *hort 
on'.  S^ufanl^n  ^"^«"^"  v-'<^tles  In  pLce  of 
Utlon  o^crops."""  ""'^  '°  ^'"'"^  ^^^-^  - 

JlT^^l^^'l  '^''^'""  ^^'^  situation  resuu- 
ng  from  the  drought  the  State  Governments 
t^  .  M^  '""'"^y  short-term  measures   nordc 
0  achieve   a   breakthrough   on   the   agr°cul- 
P^H        °^*-     ^""^^  undertook  an  emeVgencV 
n  o'^TdH?*""  f''^^  comprising  intriguer 
xiiVnl            ?   "•'  "°''*  °'"  and  above  the 
m,ng  ones  in  selected  irrigated  are;is   h 
^  ease  in  cultivation  of  subsidiary  root  c'rop 
;^ch   as   potatoes   and    toploca.   organlsat  on 
c      vegetable     cultivation     in     urban     anS 
a™^'"'    ^^^^-    '""eased    preparation    Of 
'"D  Of  electric  and  diesel  pumps  for  using 
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flow   and   surface    water   through   Uft    im 

3  9"'mlllin''n°^"     '^^^     Prograi^me     'ab^ 
JJ      million      acres      of      additional      area 

list     two"f  *    ""^"    cultivation.      In    the 
last     two     years,     a     number     of     measunM 

^ornSf^^3w^^.-iii 

=^reS^l^---^^4£ 
and  soil  conservation  prjgramr^es  haVf  Cn 
given  special  attention.  An  Area  Deve'nn 
ment  Programme  Is  being  rmpfememed  fn^ 
deveopment  of  land  an/ for^  SCle  crop 
patterns  for  the  npwu-  nv^i™  .  ^  P 

"a^v^K^rd^^^^^r'i'h^i^.e.'^-;7-? 

available   facllltle.     esneoHii^   fh  °- 

utmsatlon  Of  untapp^^^^Ite/r  '^urT "I'n" 

ise  of'fertuf  '7  '^^^  °^"^^  ^  -'^^"'1    h 
or   hi  '^"  *°  ^'■^^^  ^hlch  are  irrigared 

or   have   an   assured   rainfau       x-     ""''f*^" 

available  to  f-mrs'fe'rt'^e'  ^n^rme^and'^af 
a  e  bnf'"'''^"'!"'  '°  ^^^^«'  r"tlli.ergodotns 

certrei  and?n  ^."■^^'^  ^'  important  faflherd 
centres  and  in  rural  areas.  Special  atteTi»f.^r; 
Is  being  given  for  undertaken'  qua!  vse.^ 
multiplication  in  concentrated^S'^^^kfnl 
adequate    certification    arrangemem.       ^-ff 

seea   testing   laboratories  have   been    set   ur, 

D  "  l"rpfo:i"-  '''''  '^^^'''^^-  A?^1cuUur"^ 
ui-.rict    Programmes    derigned    to    rtorY,^„ 

strata  the  potentialities  of^mcre-  se  f'fa^ 

tlal  has  been  created  in  Third  Plnn  r^lr^Z, 
nt^^l"-  "^^^'^  ^°°°°°  'hectares  haveCne- 
^atfon''  ""  r"^'"'  programme  of  Uf t  Irrt- 
f  4  mies  Is  raS°''  °'  ^"^"'^"'■g  irrigation 

=r%^°St\^-l-%-™^re°^n^-:i-0^f 
uT'VJ'"''^  additional  ass?'tance  to  the" 
ment  t^'  '"  """""^  ^o  tbe  State  Govern! 
ments  to  accelerate  construction  v^-^rk  for 
realising  irrigation  benefit*  qmckW  To 
augmeiit  agricultural  productioHnd  to  fl 

o  and'?n"e"P''  "."PP''^^  ^'^^  mtensi.'e  S; 
else  «,„""''  ^^''^  ''"n  t'^ken  to  ener! 

possiwe  fn  fLr™.*'"  "'  P^"^P'"g  ^^'"  as 
possioie.     In  fact,  priority  has  been  accorded 

he   sunn^'  /'^^^'a^aUon    programmes    to 

under  the  rural  electrification  scheme  ^ 
these^  cultivators  constitute  the^ighe« 
chunk  of  electricity  users.  The  avSe 
a  ea  brought   under  new  crops  as  a  r^uU 

hold  "rif-  ■'"'"^^'"^  ^  3  ^'  ^"«  per  ho^^i' 
hold  This  comet,  to  15.8  per  ce^.t  of  the 
cultivated  area  of  the  households  reportfne 
introduction  of  new  crops.  Accord^^I  to 
present  indications,  it  would  be  poss  bfe  to 
create  an  additional  Irrigation  pLntial  of 
13  mniion  acres  during  the  ensuing  Pot^rth 
TlTo  Z'ZrJ''''  ^  P^°^-^  °-'a>-  °"h^ 
Vigojous  efforts  are  being  made  to  in- 
crease production  of  fertilisers.  The  exst- 
ng  capacity  in  both  the  public  and  prtva te 

718.000    tons   of   fertiliser   capacity    is   under 
implementation.     Besides.    210.060    tons    of 

fnX  Fonrt'rP,"'"'    "^"    '''^'"^    prcxluceS 
In  the  Fourth-Plnn  period  It  Is  proposed  to 

produce    2.4    million     tons    nitrog^     and 

1    niihion    tons    of    phosphatic    fltihsers 
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In  order  to  achieve  this  target  and 
a  so  to  attract  foreign  partic.pat^f  L  set- 
ting new  fertmser  factories  Government 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  K-?ater 
respon.sibility  should  be  given  to  prod^cUon 
umts  and  allow  ihem  freedom  of  acuonin 

S  it''h^^''^1L^"'  distribution.  ^Accord" 
ing  y    It    has    been    decided    that    fertiliser 

IT^^i'''''''^.'"'  °^  "^^'^'^  March  31  1967 
Tnrt  I  ^^  '•°  ^*  P"="  Of  their  product^ 
PeHo^  off  ^'""'  °*°  '""ribution  for^ 
mer^^of  "^"  ^^^''^  ^'■°'n  '•^e  commence- 
ment of  commercial  production.     This  will 

Cv's",  To  rf  ^^'  ""  ^^'  condition  tha 
tnej  sell  to  Government  at  the  latter's  on- 

1'?.."^.'°.'°  ^'  ""^  °^  their  products  ai 
PlaCn  th^/  mutually  settled,    "k  feruilsej 

faborluon^il  "iTi":  /eT  up  InV^T'^''  '^'■ 
adjunct  to  the  m\%S  rrfinerv'''''The  proT 
tU  s^rs  ^T''^^''  ^^^^  and-complex"^  e  - 
c%"kZ\T  ^"'^  '  deslgned'annual 
nno  t^'  'n  nutnents  of  appronmately  200- 
^iZ,  ^'    "'^'■<«^"-    85,000    tons    of    phos- 

phates and  such  «uar.tities  of  potash  as T^e 

IT.  ^  ^  "*  ^^°^  mlUon  including  a  foreign 
excl^ange  component  of  Rs  144./mill-on^ 
no^thr^f "'"^'  Corporation  of  India  has 
and  TrZ^^'^T^  "'''^  ^^  Smdrl.  Nangai 
and  Trom.bay.  Another  three  protects  I-e 
under  implemenuition  at  Namrup  Gorak^ 
pur  and  Durgapur.  With  the  compi?t°on  of 
these  projecu.  th.  Corporation  will  develop 

ap'i'cuv'of  S.'^Tnl^""  ^"  °^'^^'^»  produaio^ 
capacity  of  552.00  tons  of  nitrogen  and  45  000 
tons  Of  phosphate.  Recently%he  Corporf 
uon  Signed  an  agreement  with  an  ItalmL  firm 
for  the  purchase  of  license  and  pr^essTf 
the°  birrn"^  the  manufacture  of  A^r^onia 
ifon  ff  ^,  .  "'^^  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mtrogenous  feruUsers.  Under  an 
earher   agreement  with   the  same   firt^   the 

knr  hoTfo'^"'*  "^^  "^<'"^^-»  the  pVs! 
Know-how  for  urea  production.  The  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Division  of  the  Fer- 
tiliser   Corporation    has    developed    its    own 

prcZ'c^ro"  '°lt"^^^'  P^-^-s'^of  fertime" 
production.  It  now  processes  the  ent  re 
know-how  for  indigenous  designing  and  en- 

f^S^'^In 'f  'r  ^'"^  nitrogeLus^ertlllser 
P  ants.  In  fact  two  of  the  large  fertiliser 
Plants  in  India  now  under  unpSntation  at 

°S^e"e7"en- °^^"^  t''  "^^"^  ^esi^^^and 
engmee.ed     entirely     by     Indian     engineer^ 
T^ns  is  a  b:g  st^p  forward  in  attaining  TeU- 
sufficiency    in    the    field    of    ferUUser    tech- 
nology and  stepping  up  fertiliser  prc^ucuon. 
For   evolving  improved   tools   and   imple- 
ments for  achlevinj  a  breakthrough  in  tra- 
aitional    practices.    17    research -cum-tesim; 
underTak"'^  "'V'^'  ^"^'^  ''^^^  estabUshod  to 
p.ements.     six  State-owned  factories  and  120 
organised   major   i.dustrlal   uniS   are   now 
manufacturing  improved  implements  of  var 
^Tn.^'T'Z     ^J:'^'"''^^   °^   villag^'artlsans  ' 
Aero  Inri^    /'"^'J?   '"    ^^'''    39    Workshops. 
mn?JT       ""^  Coiporations  are  being  pro- 
mou-d  in  selected  areas  in  the  public  sector 
Ihre-pt-.rchase  centres  and  service  facihues 
are   also   being  orgatnlsod.     The  expend!  u^e 
on  special  development  profrrammes  for  in- 
creasing production  and  av.u:ab.mv  of  -ub- 
and^fish  r^'  "''^  vegetables.  milk,'^°at.  egg 
this   ^e«r'  r^'"'^  "^  "^^  about  Rs  90  million 
last  ^4^r  '=°'"P«^^d   «>  ««   29.4   milUon 

e.^Hs1f„H^Y'^'""'"  ^"'"''^  Commission  was 
m^:^  in  «  ^^  ■■^'''  ^°  ''^'•'^•^  ^*^<^  Govern- 
ment in  fixing  remunerative  and  incentive 
pnces  for  all  agricultural  commodities. 
Keeping  in  view  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conun-ssion.  mlnnnum  prices  have  been  fixed 
at  a.l  economic  levels  to  gtjarantee  the  farmer 
against  losses  arising  out  of  anv  undue^s^I 
in  prices  For  securing  close  coordination 
of  administrative  activities  relaung  to  agri- 
cultural development,  agricultural  produc- 
tion committees  have  been  set  up  in  States 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Agricultural  Production 
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Board  at  the  Centre.  The  functions  of 
different  departments  dealing  with  the  var- 
ious aapecta  of  agricultural  development  have 
been  largely  Integrated  with  a  Plan  Coordina- 
tion Section  to  ensure  coordination  In  the 
implementation  of  agricultural  plans. 

A  new  orientation  has  been  given  to  pro- 
grammes of  agricultural  research,  education, 
training  and  extension.  The  Indian  Coun- 
cil of  Agricultural  Research  has  been  reor- 
ganised. All  agricultural  research  work  right 
up  to  ths  district  levels  has  been  centralised 
under  the  control  of  this  body.  Functions  of 
the  Central  and  State  Research  institutes 
are  being  streamlined.  Agricultural  Univer- 
sities are  undertaking  combined  function  of 
research,  education  and  extension  anc"  their 
activities  are  being  strengthened.  Particu- 
larly, post-graduate  training  facilities  In  all 
branches  of  agricultural  science  and  engi- 
neering are  being  substantially  expttnded. 
Demonstrations  in  scientific  agricultural 
practices  are  being  organised  on  a  large 
scale. 

As  fish  Is  an  important  source  of  food,  ad- 
equate attention  is  being  paid  to  the  devel- 
opment of  fisheries  In  the  country.  Sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  achieved  in  this 
field.  The  total  fish  production  in  1964 
amounted  to  over  1.3  million  tonres  as 
against  a  million  tonnes  In  1963.  The  value 
of  exports  of  fish  and  fish  products  nached 
a  record  level  of  Rs  65.3  million  in  1964. 

The  sugar  supply  position  in  the  country 
showed  some  Improvement  during  the  year 
1964-65  as  a  result  of  Increase  in  production. 
The  prices  and  distribution  of  sugar  were, 
however,  continued  to  be  regulated  in  order 
that  supplies  might  be  distributed  equitably 
at  reasonable  prices  and  a  buffer  stock  built 
up.  The  production  of  sugar  during  the 
1964-65  season  reached  the  record  level  of 
3.2  million  tonnes  as  against  2.5  million 
tonnes  in  1963-64.  With  a  carry-over  of  only 
a  hundred  and  flfty-nlne  thousand  tonnes 
from  the  previous  season,  the  total  availa- 
bility of  sugar  during  the  year  1964-65  was 
3.5  million  tonnes. 

On  the  distribution  side,  equally  vigorous 
measures  have  been  taken.  For  ensuring 
that  the  available  food  is  distributed  equi- 
tably, the  Union  and  State  governments  have 
taken  several  steps.  Important  among  them 
being  the  introduction  of  rationing  in  urban 
areas  and  the  maximisation  of  Internal  pro- 
curement. Statutory  rationing  has  already 
been  Introduced  In  several  cities.  Prepara- 
tions are  in  hand  for  introducing  statutory 
rationing  In  other  towns  too.  Meanwhile,  in- 
formal rationing  continues  In  most  urban 
areas  and  in  some  rural  areas  also  where  dis- 
tribution 18  being  done  through  fair  price 
shops  whoee  number  exceeds  a  hundred  and 
ten  thousand.  The  policy  of  helping  the 
vulnearable  sections  of  population  by  sup- 
plying foodgralns  at  reasonable  prices 
through  fair  price  shops  is  being  strictly  im- 
plemented. The  quantities  supplied  through 
these  shops  have  been  stepped  up.  For  miti- 
gating the  conditions  created  by  drought, 
relief  works  have  been  started  in  the  af- 
fected States  by  the  State  Governments,  em- 
ploying nearly  two  million  people.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  provide  gratuitous  relief 
to  old  and  infirm  people  and  also  to  children 
who  are  too  young  to  do  manual  work.  Pro- 
grammes of  providing  nutritional  diet  to  the 
vulnearable  population  In  the  affected  areas 
are  also  proposed  to  be  started,  especially 
in  the  areas  where  the  failure  of  crop  has 
been  relatively  greater.  Supply  of  fodder  for 
cattle  in  the  affected  areas  is  also  being  en- 
sured. 

Mr.  KENNiDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  food-for-peace  bill,  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  a  disturbing  variation 
from  the  Hotise-passed  bill  with  respect 
to  resale  provisions  for  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation-owned  wheat. 


The  Senate  committee  version  provides 
for  raising  the  minimum  resale  price  for 
CCC-owned  wheat  to  120  percent  of  the 
price-support  loan  rate  whenever  carry- 
over stocks  are  less  than  35  percent  of 
total  requirements.  The  House  has  ap- 
proved a  minimum  resale  provision  call- 
ing for  a  115  percent  minimum  when- 
ever the  carryover  is  less  than  25  percent 
of  total  requirements. 

I  believe  that  the  House-approved  pro- 
vision is  in  the  longi-un  best  interests 
of  farmers,  consumers  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous 
potential  for  paoduclng  wheat  In  the 
years  to  come.  This  means  that  in  fu- 
ture years  wheat  must  be  competitively 
priced  both  at  home  and  abroad  if  we  are 
to  keep  the  gains  of  the  past  few  years 
and  prevent  a  i-eturn  to  wheat  surpluses. 
We  must  bear  iti  mind  that  much  of  the 
current  Increased  need  for  wheat  Is 
directly  related  to  the  food  emergency 
in  India.  As  this  emergency  eases  off, 
we  obviously  will  need  to  seek  other  out- 
lets for  our  production. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  CCC  wheat 
could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  $1.55  to 
$1.65  per  bushel  whenever  stocks  dropped 
below  35  percent  of  requirements.  Pres- 
ently, 35  percent  of  requirements  would 
be  560  million  bushels,  since  our  esti- 
mated current  utilization  is  1.6  million 
bushels. 

This  minimum  price  would  dictate  a 
wheat  cost  of  approximately  $3  per 
bushel  to  millets— and  thus  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers— when  the  marketing  certificate 
cost  is  added.  This  would  mean  a  con- 
tinuing price  at  120  percent  of  pai-ity  to 
U.S.  consumers  for  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

Further,  this  provision  would  virtually 
eliminate  any  oontinued  use  of  wheat  for 
feed  by  completely  destroying  any  possi- 
bility of  a  competitive  price  relation- 
ship with  feed  grains.  This  would  negate 
one  of  the  promising  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  for  it 
would  delay  and  probably  prevent  any 
realization  of  the  objective  of  that  act  to 
put  wheat  on  the  same  export  footing  as 
feed  grains  and  soybeans,  with  little  or 
no  export  subsidy.  Instead,  it  would  con- 
tinue to  require  substantial  Government 
export  subsidy  outlays  and  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment cost  of  wheat  for  food-for-free- 
dom  purposes  at  high  levels. 

I  hope  the  Senate  conferees  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  accepting  the 
House  version  on  this  matter  as  a  desir- 
able alternative  to  the  provision  which  is 
before  us  todaj. 

Mr.  MORSES.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
offer  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  but  first  I  wish  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
delay  that  is  occurring  in  the  Senate 
this  morning. 

I  had  been  rotified  by  the  leadership 
that  following  the  pending  bill,  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  bill  will  be  made  the  pending 
business  of  th^  Senate,  and  I  had  asked 
the  leadership  to  put  over  the  Oregon 
Dunes  bill  until  after  Labor  Day,  so  that 
I  might  meet,  on  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
during  the  LaHor  Day  recess,  with  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill.  It  was  my  hope  to  dis- 
cuss with  them  a  series  of  proposed  com- 
promises to  which  I  think  consideration 


should  be  given.  As  a  result  of  such 
meeting,  I  would  be  hopeful  that  we 
might  work  out  some  compromises  in  re- 
gard to  the  condemnation  issue,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  bone  of  contention  in 
regard  to  the  bill,  and  has  been  for  many 
years. 

In  my  State,  I  have  taken  the  public 
position  that  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  law  of  public  necessity 
is  complied  with  in  cormection  with  any 
particular  piece  of  property,  he  should 
not  be  given  authority  to  condemn;  for 
blanket  authority  to  condemn,  given  to 
any  agency  of  the  government,  is  final, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held,  and  the  law  i-, 
indisputable,  that  when  the  power  of 
condemnation  is  given  to  a  Fedeial 
agency,  it  becomes  final  in  the  absence 
of  a  showing  of  fraud,  dishonesty,  or  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  abuse  of  discre- 
tion, 

Mr.  President,  in  this  situation,  witl. 
public  property  flying  out  of  our  ears  in 
my  State— 52  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
Oregon  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— I  see  no  justification  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  insisting  on  blan- 
ket authority. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Interior  has  not 
talked  to  me  about  this  measure  for  2 
years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
made  no  attempt  to  work  out  an  accom- 
modation with  me  and  the  property  own- 
ers affected. 

When  I  asked  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  this  morning  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  postponing  action  oil  this  bill  ur;- 
til  after  Labor  Day,  I  was  refused  tha-.  . 
permission.  That  is  the  right  of  leader- 
ship. However,  that  puts  upon  me  the 
duty  to  do  what  is  necessary  within  my 
power  to  protect  the  rights  of  constitu- 
ents that  I  think  are  being  wronged  by 
the  pending  bill. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  name  one  senior  Senator  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  to  whom 
it  would  refuse  such  a  request.  I  need 
say  no  more  for,  when  war  is  declared 
on  me,  I  respond  to  the  declaration. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  area  that  involves 
some  30,000  acres,  one  and  two-tenths  of 
an  acre  less  than  1,400  acres  remains  in 
dispute  in  regard  to  working  out  an  ac- 
commodation. 

I  had  taken  the  position  earlier, 
months  ago,  in  regard  to  certain  tree 
farms  owned  by  certain  private  interests 
such  as  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Co.,  the 
Sparrow  Pacific  Corp.,  and  other  con-.- 
panies,  that  there  is  no  justification  fo; 
condemning  that  property,  so  long  as 
those  properties  were  managed  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis  with  a  recreationa'; 
easement. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  th.e 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  that  pursuant  to  such 
a  proposal  on  my  part,  such  an  agree- 
ment was  worked  out. 

I  have  taken  the  position  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  private  homes— many 
of  them  built  by  the  hands  of  pensioners 
and  retirees  in  this  coastal  area  to  which 
they  have  retired — could  not  possibly 
affect  the  use  of  the  park. 


..rj-ssr  :SpS,:.-s-^.'  s* £".?rsT.o-'  --  - 


lated  to  life  tenancy  and  25  years  of 
tenancy  for  members  of  the  family 
However,  that  would  destroy,  of  course' 
the  value  of  fee-simple  title.  So,  what 
I  am  doing  Is  fighting  for  precious  private 
property  rights  when  there  is  a  failure 


to  show  that  the  law  of  public  necessi  y     nlert  f^r  .i^^  '  , "°?  ^I"^  '^°^ 
requires  its  condemnation  necessity     need  for  those  lands  for  seash 


requires  its  condemnation. 

The  transcript  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  show  the  detailed  testimony 
I  have  given  in  regard  to  the  law  of  emi- 
nent domain  which  I  taught  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  real  property  at  the  University 


Mr.  President,  one  would  be  surprised 
at  the  large  percentage  of  these  lands 
that  could  be  purchased  by  negotiation 
m  that  2-year  period.  But  after  2  vears 
the  Secretary  would  be  able  to  come  Iri 
by  special  legislation  and  show  that  his 


—  „ — .„,ore  pur- 
poses meets  the  law  of  public  necessity 
Congress  could  then  authorize  its 
acquisition. 

What  in  the  world  is  wrong  about  that' 
What  is  unfair  about  thaf  Is  it 
unfair   to   deny    the   Secretarv   of   the 
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ers  is  not  essential  to  the  public  interest 
in  becoming  a  part  of  the  area. 

That  is  aU  I  am  going  to  say  about  the 
matter  today.  I  am  sorry  that  we  can- 
not get  either  a  postponement  of  this 
bill  until  after  Labor  Day  or  an  ac- 
ceptance of  some  amendments. 

For  the  last  couple  of  hours,  legisla- 
tive counsel  and  my  office  have  been  try- 
ing to  work  out  some  last-minute  re- 
drafting of  language  that  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  leadership.  I  am  seek- 
ing language  that  at  the  same  time  will 
be  consistent  with  the  trust  that  I  owe 
the  people  of  ray  State.    I  have  pledged 


my  State  and  through  a  bill  such  as 
this,  condemn  the  private  property  of 
Citizens  in  my  State  in  the  absence  of  a 
showing  of  public  necessity. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  preserve  17  of 
the  pnvate  homes.    There  was  a  great 
number  involved  in  the  fii-st  instance     I 
appreciate  that.    It  is  one  of  the  com- 
promises that  I  would  like  to  discuss  on 
the  coast  of  Oregon  over  the  weekend 
1  think  It  is  a  fair  compromise  on  that 
part  of  the  bill.     But,  Mr.  President 
with  regard  to  private  holdings  in  na- 
tional parks  generally,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres   of  private   holdings   in 
e.xisting  Federal  parks.    There  ai-e  lai-ge 
numbers   of  private   homes   in   Federal 
parks.    Yet.  we  hear  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Iiiterior  talk 
aboijt  precedents.     They   aie   afiaid   of 
establishing   a   pi-ecedent.     Tliere   is    a 
list  of  precedents  as  long  as  one's  arm 
but  It  IS  on  my  side,  not  the  Depart- 
ment's. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
MND]  this  morning,  for  example,  pointed 
out  to  me  in  conversation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Everglades  Park 
eliminated  condemnation  in  regard  to 
agricultural  land.  The  St.  Augustine 
Monument  Park  eliminated  condemna- 
tion. As  he  said,  and  as  I  have  pointed 
out  so  many  times,  time  works  wonders 
In  my  judgment,  agreeing  to  a  com- 
promise that  I  would  suggest  to  the  peo- 

h  f.  °l™y/^^^^  ^'^°  ""^^  opposed  to  this 
oiii  should  be  seriously  considered  My 
State  is  divided  on  this  bill.  The  pros 
and  the  cons  are  very  vigoious  on  both 

IT^I  *J^^  ^''"^  ^S^'"'^  to  "^e"-  views 
on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  propase  con.-^ideration 
of  a  compromise  that  I  have  offered  to 
the  leadership,  it  pi-ovides  for  the  next 
-;  years,  1,400  acres  of  so-called  unim- 
proved land,  much  of  which  is  vciv  valu- 
able land,  shall  not  be  condemned,  but 

ha  there  shall  be  a  protective  clause 
t^at  the  land  cannot  be  used  for  anv- 

hi".^*^"^  '^^  present  use.  That  means 
that  the  use  of  the  land  could  not  be 
Changed  so  that  people  could  come  in 
and  unduly  enrich  themselves  during  the 
117''^  by  increasing  the  value  of  the.se 
^nds  by  the  building  of  capital  improve- 
ments on  the  lands  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  pay  for— and 
1  emphasize  the  word  -if—the  Secie- 
tary  of  the  Inteilor  could  show  that  the 
iands  are  essential  for  the  seashore  area 


demning  the  property? 

Any  time  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  show  a  justification  for  the 
law  of  public  necessity,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  vote  for  it. 

I  have  never  taken  the  position  that 
one  single  piece  of  property  in  this  area 
that  is  actually  needed  for  the  public 
interest  should  not  be  condemned  I 
have  taken  the  position  that  much  of 
this  property  is  not  needed  for  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  proponents  of  the  bill 
are  unwilling  to  meet  tliis  issue 

Mr  President,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  note  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  bill  over  the  years  that  it  has  been 
offered.  When  the  bill  was  first  offered 
it^ contained  provision  for  the  acquisition 
Of  the  best  and  most  spectacular  dunes 
on  the  coast,  down  in  Curry  Countv  In 

^l  hm*"^  ^rK^o  ^^^'  ^'^^  dropped  fVom 
the  bill.  Why?  Because  the  commercial 
interests  of  that  county  made  perfectly 
clear  that  they  did  not  want  those  dunes 
in  the  bill.  They  talked  about  wanting 
them  for  water  rights,  and  mv  reply  to 
them  was  that  they  can  always  get  a 
water-right  casement  over  Federal  prop- 
erty when  they  can  show  the  justifica- 
tion for  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  thev  have 
their  designs  for  the  future  for' other 
uses  of  the  property. 

When  one  talks  about  the  dunes  and 
the  Oregon  seashore,  most  people  think 
of  the  spectacular  dunes  In  Currv 
County.  But  they  have  been  dropped 
from  the  bill.  The  dunes  that  are  left 
are  spectacular,  too,  but  not  so  spectacu- 

la  I*. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  sea- 
shore. Many  people  in  mv  state  are 
completely  against  it.  In  fact,  the  edi- 
tor of  an  Oregon  newspaper— a  strong 
anti-Mor.se  paper— called  me  2  days  ago 
and  said: 


I  want  you  lo  know  that  tlii.s  week  we  are 
"TJ"!,,';"'  '*'"''  ^"  editorial  against  the 
Whole  bill,  and  we  think  that  the  treatment 
that  you  are  receiving,  in  an  attempt  to  net 
a  reasonable  postponement  a«d  a  consider- 
Htlon  of  compromises,  is  Intolerable  The-e- 
fore,  we  are  going  to  fight  the  bill 


I  argued  with  him. 
Do  not  do  that. 


I  said : 


I  think  that  the  country  is  entitled  to 
a  seashore  area,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  sea-shore  area :  but  we  ought  to 
have  it  under  reasonable  safeguards  that 
protect  private  property  interests  where 
the  property  owned  by  the  private  own- 


come  out  of  the  work  of  counsel  today 
I  hope  that  it  will.  I  would  prefer  that 
such  compromises  as  they  mav  come 
forth  with,  and  that  I  mav  agree  to  rec- 
ommend, could  first  be  presented  over 
the  weekend,  in  Oregon,  to  the  opponents 
of  the  bill.  I  have  two  groups.  I  have 
those  who  are  opposed  to  anv  seashore 
area  at  all,  and  I  have  those  who  are 
opposed  to  any  seashore  area  if  the  con- 
demnation piovision  remains  In.  There 
is  room  for  a  reconciliation  of  their 
points  of  view. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  President 
the  proponents  of  the  area  are  divided 
among  themselves  on  the  condemnation 
question.  One  group  wants  the  park  plus 
condemnation.  A  second  group  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  condemnation 
provision  eliminated. 

It  would  be  nay  judgment  that  those 
m  the  State  who  have  studied  this  pi-ob- 
lem   would  find  it  quite  acceptable  to 
eliminate    the    condemnation    provision 
along  some  such  compromise  suggestion 
as  I  have  made.     But  only  time  will  tell. 
The  editor  to  whom  I  referred  pointed 
out  that  large  blocks  of  this  property  will 
be  transferred  from  the  Forest  Service 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    The 
land  is  already  under  the  recreational 
control  procedures  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Mr.  President,   the  Forest  Senice  is 
obviously  in  a  position  where  it  cannot 
make— or,  at  least,  is  not  making— pub- 
lic comment.     Of  course,  it  is  not  mak- 
ing public  comment  because  the  admin- 
istration has  supported  this  bill.     I  can- 
not imagine  the  Forest  Service  obiecting 
to  the  transfer  of  the  forest  lands  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  let  me  say  that  in  my  State  I  hear 
no  criticism  of  the  administration  of 
these  lands  in  this  dunes  area  by  the 
Forest  Service.  There  is  complete"  pub- 
lic accessibihty.  In  fact,  my  State  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  in  which  the 
State  owns  its  coastline.  Every  foot  of 
the  coast  between  low  tide  and  high  tide 
is  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  That 
is  due  to  the  farsighted  wisdom  of  a 
Democratic  Governor  back  in  lt>lo  bv 
the  name  of  Os  West,  who  had  the  leg- 
islature pa.ss  a  bill,  which  he  signed  that 
really  makes  the  coastline  a  public 
highway. 

We  have  no  prcblem  of  accessibility 
here,  either.  We  have  no  problem  of 
the  need  of  land  auch  as  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indiana  dunes  case,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  which  Includes 
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condemnation;  and  some  of  the  pxopo- 
nents  of  this  blU  have  tried,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  In  my  State,  once 
the  fallacy  became  recognized. 

They  have  charged  me  with  some  kind 
of  inconsistency,  in  that  I  am  for  con- 
demnation In  the  Indiana  Dunes  case 
but  I  am  against  condemnation  in  the 
Oregon  dunes  case.  And  that  Is  right. 
But  In  the  Indiana  dunes  case  there  is 
no  public  property.  In  the  Indiana 
dunes  case  there  can  be  no  park  unless 
private  land  Is  taken.  That  makes  an 
entirely  different  case,  from  the  stand- 
point of  eminent  domain,  as  the  farmer 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Estates, 
now  presiding  over  the  Senate,  ijiows. 
If  a  park  is  needed  and  only  private  land 
Is  available,  then  the  law  of  pub'lc  ne- 
cessity must  be  complied  with.  If  the 
need  for  the  land  can  be  shown. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  in  the 
Indiana  dunes  area,  so  close  to  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  a  public  park  is  needed.  That 
is  why  I  cosponsored  that  legislation. 

My  opponents  cite  the  Cape  Cod  case. 
In  Cape  Cod  it  was  necessary  to  take 
private  land  in  order  to  have  an  ade- 
quate park. 

But  in  the  Sleeping  Bear  case,  in 
Michigan,  the  Senator  voted  against  the 
legislation,  for  exactly  the  same  reason 
that  I  am  urging  the  elimination  of  con- 
demnation in  the  Oregon  case.  There 
was  no  need  to  take  any  land  in  Sleeping 
Bear  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  Fed- 
eral park.  There  is  no  need  to  take  any 
land  in  the  Oregon  Dunes  area  in  order 
to  have  an  adequate  Federal  seashore 
area,  for  there»are  thousands  of  acres 
of  surrounding  land,  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  is  not  being 
taken;  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  a 
large  part  that  was  dropped  from  the 
bill  in  the  first  place. 

I  have  made  these  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  why  we  are  moving  at  a  snail's 
pace  in  the  Senate  today.  There  is 
needed  a  Uttle  time  to  make  certain  that 
there  is  full  and  adequate  reflection  on 
the  parliamentary  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  Senate.  I  have  been  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  sometimes  the 
passage  of  a  little  time  opens  the  window 
EC  that  a  fresh  breeze  of  reasoning  re- 
turns to  the  Senate. 

I  presented  during  the  hearings  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  law  of  eminent 
domain,  and  the  cases,  including 
Supreme  Court  cases,  on  the  subject. 

When  the  leadership  says,  "Let  them 
vote,"  I  say:  You  know  how  they  are  go- 
ing to  vote  in  these  closing  rush  days  of 
a  very  difficult  session  of  Congress.  I 
speak  respectfully,  but  out  of  experience. 
What  is  In  the  Record  is  not  going  to  be 
read  by  very  many  in  the  Senate,  but 
when  the  vote  bell  rings  and  Senators 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  aids  will  be  there  to  advise  them 
that  it  is  an  administration  vote  and  the 
vote  is  "yea."  I  do  not  Intend  to  stand 
by  and  permit  the  people  of  my  State, 
who  have  me  here  to  protect  their  rights, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  with  the  con- 
demnation provision  in  It,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  what  I  consider  to  be  that  kind 
of  Inadequate  consideration  of  the  bill. 


I  am  still  hoping  that  we  can  work  out 
an  acceptable  adjustment  of  our  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  it.  I  think  we  would 
have  a  better  cfcance  of  doing  it  after 
the  Labor  Day  recess.  I  can  bring  back 
from  Oregon  tha  viewpoint  of  opponents 
of  the  bill  as  to  Oie  compromises  I  would 
hke  to  suggest  t«  them,  but  having  thus 
far  been  told  that  that  accommodation 
will  not  be  made  available,  I  have  no 
other  course  of  action  than  to  make  the 
fight  I  intend  to  make  to  protect  the  hi- 
terestsof  my  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  await  with 
patience  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
legal  concern  with  respect  to  instructions 
I  have  given  thjem  for  a  series  of  pro- 
posed compromises.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  ask  for  a  live 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 
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Aiken  Hiirt  Muudt 

Allott  Hartke  Nelson 

Anderson  Hickenlooper  Neuberyf-r 

Bass  Hill  Pii.otore 

Bayh  HoOland  Pell 

Bible  —    Hrliska  Prouty 

Brewt-ter  Jatk.sou  Proxmlre 

Bvirdtok  JaVlts  R,%ndolph 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan.  N  C.  Klblcoff 
Byrd.  W.  Vu         Kennedy.  Ma.ss.  Robertson 

Cannon  Kannedy.  N.Y.    Russell.  Oa. 

Carlson  Kttchel  Saltonfitall 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Cooper  Lonti.  La.  Smith 

Cotton  Mt^niLson  Sparkman 

Curtis  M»nsfleld  Stennis 

Dlrfcseu  MeCarthy  Symington 

Dodd  MtClellan  Talmadge 

Domlnick  MeGee  Thurmond 

Eastland  MtOovem  T>dini?s 

Ellender  M>ller  Williams.  N  J 

Ervin  MCndale  Williams,  Del. 

Fannin  Mbnroney  Yarborough 

FulbrlBht  Mfcntoya  Yotuip,  N.  Dak. 

Griffin  Mbrse  Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng  Morton 

Harris  Mbss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Moss 
in  tlie  chair) .     A  quorum  is  present. 


CONVEYANCE   OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 

IN  BOXJLDEE  COUNTY.  COLO..  TO 

W.  F.  STOVER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  J231,  as  amended,  a  bill 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Boulder  Coun- 
ty. Colo.,  to  W.  P.  Stover. 

The  VICE  PEESIDENT,  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  how  long  he  anticipates  the 
consideration  ai*  that  matter  will  require? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Approximately  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  oonsider  the  bill  <S.  1231) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  Boulder  County, 
Colo.,  to  W.  I*.  Stover,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out; 

Beginning  at  corner  numbered  1  of  thi- 
Climax  Mill  site  claim  (tJnlted  States  Minerai 
Survey  Numbered  13874)  In  section  21  ana 
22,  township  I  south,  range  73  west,  slxiii 
principal  meridian.  Boulder  County.  Colo- 
rado, thence  !;outh  51  degrees  43  minutes  e.i" 
190  feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  48  degret- 
23  minutes;  east  85  feet  to  the  true  point  o: 
beginning;  thence  south  48  degrees  23  min- 
utes e;ist  252  26  feet  to  a  point;  thence  In  . 
northeasterly  direction  20  feet  more  or  less  t'j 
a  point;  thence  north  51  degrees  43  min^tfl.^ 
west  252  leet  to  a  point;  tlience  in  a  soutii- 
westerly  direction  to  the  true  point  o; 
beginning. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Btginning  at  comer  numbered  5,  Mlner.i; 
Siu-\ey  Numbered  13874,  Millslte: 

thence  north  48  degrees  23  minutes  we-i 
along  line  5-6,  Mineral  Survey  Numbered 
13874.  Climax  Millslte  337.26  feet  distant  'n 
the  true  point  for  corner  numbered  6.  Min- 
eral Sttrvey  Numbered  13874  and  at  the  Inter- 
section with  line  5-6  Mineral  Survey  Nun;- 
bered  12354.  Happy  Valley  Placer; 

thence  soutli  51  degrees  43  minutes  e.i,>' 
along  line  5-6.  Mineral  Survey  NumberefJ 
12354.  Happy  Valley  Placer  337.83  feet  dist.a.-. 
to  a  point; 

thence  sotith  41  degrees  37  minutes  wci- 
19.61  feet  distant  to  corner  numbered  5 
Mineral  Survey  Numbered  13874,  Climnx  M;'l- 
slte  and  place  of  beginning  containing  0.15 
acres. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  1231 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  to  W.  P.  Stover, 
Denver.  Colorado,  all  right,  title,  and  Intere-t 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  a  tract  of  lanu 
in  the  Grand  Island  Mining  District,  Boulder 
County,  Colorado,  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  corner  numbered  5.  Miner.U 
Survey  Numbered  13874.  MlUsite; 

thence  north  48  degrees  23  minutes  west 
along  line  5-6,  Mineral  Survey  Numbered 
13874,  Climax  Millslte  337.26  feet  distant  to 
the  true  point  for  corner  numbered  6,  Min- 
eral Survey  Numbered  13874  and  at  the  in- 
tersection with  line  5-6,  Mineral  Survey 
Numbered  12354,  Happy  Valley  Placer; 

thence  south  51  degrees  43  minutes  e,..-: 
along  line  5-6.  Mineral  Survey  Numbered 
12354.  Happy  Valley  Placf-r  337.83  feet  ell.  t.uir 
to  a  point: 

thence  south  41  degrees  37  mlnute.s  wes; 
19.61  feet  distant  to  corner  numbered  .V 
Mineral  Survey  Numbered  13874.  Clim.is 
Millslte  and  place  of  beginning  containing 
0.15  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  upon  payment  of  the  f.iir 
market  value  of  the  land  as  of  the  effect n  9 
dale  of  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  plus  such  sum  as  m.iy  be 
fixed  ^  by  the  Secretary  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  administrative  coms 
of  the  conveyance. 

The  amendment  was  asreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-s.^^eJ 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.>K 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  4861.  as  amended,  which  is  identi- 
cal to  S.  1231,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed Immediately  to  its  consideration 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
In  the  chair).    Is  there  objection?    The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4861,  as  amended 
H.R.  4861  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  Legislative  Clerk,    a  bill  (H.R. 
4861 1  to  convey  lands  in  Boulder  Countv 
Colo.,  to  W.  F.  Stover. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  present  considciation  of 
the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  HR 
4861  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  provides 
for  the  sale— at  fair  market  value— of  a 
.small,  sliverlike  piece  of  land  on  the 
Roosevelt  National  Forest  in  Colorado  to 
Mr.  W.  F.  Stover.  The  land  totals  0  15 
of  an  acie.  It  is  19.6  feet  wide  at  its 
base,  and  tapers  to  a  point  at  337  feet 
Mr.  Stover  owns  the  land  on  each  of  the 
long  sides,  and  by  acquiring  the  land  he 
will  complete  his  ownership  pattern. 

The  land  is  of  no  particular  use  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  national  forest  pro- 
gram, nor  is  it  required  for  any  other 
Federal  purpose.  Its  e:<tremely  small 
size  has  made  the  constunmation  of  an 
exchange  with  the  Forest  Service  difficult 
Mr,  Stover  would  not  only  be  required 
to  pay  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
but  to  also  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  the  administrative  costs  involved  in 
the  conveyance.  This  would  include  a 
minerals  survey. 

The  one  amendment  to  the  bill  clari- 
fies the  land  description. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
Committees  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
small  portion  of  land,  located  as  it  is  be- 
tween privately  owned  parcels,  should 
logically  pass  Into  private  ownership  as 
it,  is  of  no  particular  benefit  to  the  For- 
est Senlce  and  its  disposal  could  well 
eliminate  administrative  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  in 
H.R.  4861  be  sti-icken,  and  that  the  text 
of  S.  1231.  as  amended,  be  substituted  in 
lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrcssment  of 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
si-ossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  i-ead  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  S.  1231  be  vacated  and 
the  bill  indefinitely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  granting  this  indul- 
gence to  me.  This  is  a  small  matter,  but 
It  IS,  of  course,  ver>-  important  to  Mr 
utovei'. 
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POOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OF  1966 

ti  J^^  Senate  resumed   the   considera- 

lon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14929)  to  promote 

"^ternational  trade  in  agricultural  com- 

«ioclities,  to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 


trition, to  further  economic  development 
and  for  other  pui-poses 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sav  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  the  pending  bill 
for  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  in  mv  iudg- 
ment,  are  not  only  humanitarian  in'their 
soundness,  but  I  think  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  also  represent  a  sound  national 
policy  for  our  country. 

As  the  amendments  that  I  expect  to 
offer  during  the  afternoon  will  point  out. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
procedui-al  changes  in  the  bill.  Mv  over- 
all objections  to  the  procedural  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas.  I  think  that 
the  bill  is  an  invasion  of  foreign  policy 
by  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  be  given  the  pohcy- 
making  powers  that  are  given  to  him  in 
the  bill.  I  shall  describe  this  in  some 
detail  later  today. 

I  want  the  Record  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  I  certainly  think  that  food 
should  be  made  available  within  our  ca- 
pacity and  ability  to  make  it  available 
to  alleviate  not  only  starvation  but  also 
sei-ious  shortages  of  food  from  time  to 
time  in  \-arious  countries.  The  very 
presence  of  a  serious  shortage  of  food 
ci-eates  a  domestic  disjointure  in  numer- 
ous ways  in  the  economy  of  anv  country 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  1  Mr  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  is  quite  right  in  the  thrust  of 
his  argument  that  the  pending  bill  in 
it_s  broad  wording  gives  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  extensive  authority  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  in  respect  to  mak- 
ing foreign  policy. 

I  have  spoken  out  against  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  making  foreign  policy 
In  fact.  I  have  been  known  to  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that,  in  mv  opinion 
the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  has  really  be- 
come the  Secretary  of  state  more  than 
Dean  Rusk.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  I  think  that  if 
w-e  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form  we 
should  pass  it  for  only  a  1-year  period 
Otherwise,  we  will  see  a  new  foreign  aid 
bureaucracy  grow  up  that  will  operate 
this  program  with  too  httle  legislative 
guideline. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  point  out  that  we 
have  had  consideiable  difference  of  opin- 
ioii  Within  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  we  have  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  as  to  the  period  of  time 
for  authorization  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
both  economic  and  militai-y. 

I  have  suppoited  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion. I  feel  it  is  very  important  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  be  given 
the  assurance  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss  that  they  elect  will  exercise  an 
authoi-ization  surveillance  over  foreign 
aid  in  all  of  its  foims  once  a  year. 

I  know  of  no  more  important  service 
that  we  can  perform  for  the  American 
people  than  an  annual  surveillance  If 
we  are  to  maintain  this  precious  rlcht 
of  maintaining  our  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  and  of  as.suring  the  American 
people  that  thi-ee  cooi-dinate  and  coequal 
branches  of  Government  is  not  a  myth 
in  the  United  States,  but  a  living  po- 
litical reality,  we  cannot  very  well  justify 
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delegation  to  the  executive  branch  of  ths 
Government  of  as  much  power  as  this  biil 
trains  to  it  over  a  period  of  2  years. 

I  therefore  support  the  effort  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Aikansas  Mr,  FulbkichtI 
to  maintain  this  program  on  an  annual 
basis.  There  is  no  reason  for  foreign  aid 
in  the  form  of  agricultural  commoditie.? 
to  be  on  a  multiyear  basis,  and  for  for- 
eign aid  in  the  form  of  munitions  or 
other  manufactured  goods  to  be  on  a 
multiyear  basis. 

Congress  must  and  should  maintain  an 
annual  review  of  all  of  these  foreign  aid 
programs.     Billicns    of    American    tax- 
payer dollars  are  involved.     We  have  al- 
ready, since  1946,  in  our  expenditure  of 
over  $16   billion   of  foreign  aid  wailed 
many    billions   of    dollars.    Of    course 
there  never  has  been  an  answer  to  me 
because  there  cai-inot  be  an  answer  to  me 
m  regard  to  the  waste  and  inefficiency 
and  corruption  in  American  foreign  aid 
m  many  parus  of  the  world. 

My  statements  are  based  upon  the  find- 
ings of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  sad  thing  is  that  in 
siJite  of  the  finding  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  the  John- 
son administration  has  done  practically 
nothing  to  elimiinate  the  waste,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  corruption  caused  bv  foreicn 
aid  as  found  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  Of  cour.<je  the 
Comptroller  General  is  our  officer  He  is 
our  official  apent. 

I  have  learned  something  from  mv  de- 
tailed study  of  the  mass  of  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  in  each  vear  on  th^ 
foreign  aid  debane.  I  have  broueht  them 
to  my  desk  frora  the  safe  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poi-eign  Relations.  / 

The  American  Government,  not  too 
slowly,  but  steadily  and  progressively 
IS  moving  into  a  form  of  government  bv 
executive  supremacy,  a  government  hav- 
ing an  all-powerful  President  I  sav 
respectfully,  that  Congress,  time  ai^d 
tune  again,  has  been  subservient  to  the 
President,  whereas  our  constitutional 
fathers  established  a  system  of  govern- 
ment having  three  bi-anches,  judicial 
legislative,  and  eKecutive,  each  on  a  par 
with  and  each  having  checks  upon  the 
other  two.  Conga-ess,  year  after  vear  is 
abdicating  more  and  more  of  its  legi^a- 
tive  checks. 

That  is  why  I  have  discussed  these  re- 
ports of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
have  finally  obtained  from  him  a  rulinc 
that  if  I  read  the  titles  of  them,  I  would 
not  violate  secracy.  The  titles  of  the 
reports  are  bad  enough.  They  telegraph 
to  the  readeis  of  the  titles  the  basic  find- 
iiigs  of  the  reports  concerning  the  waste 
the  inefficiency,  and  the  cause  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  administration  of  Amer- 
ica's foreign  aid  piogram. 

Since  1946,  more  than  $116  billion  has 
been  taken  from  the  taxpayers  for  a 
foieign  aid  program  that  has  succeeded 
m  large  measure,  in  not  making  friends' 
for  us  around  the  world,  but  enemies  or 
people  who  distrust  us.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  buy  friendship  with  dollars 
and  we  never  shall. 

So  the  senior  Senator  from  Oreeon 
has  looked  with  great  worry  upon  the 
growing  trend  in  Congress  to  extend  the 
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periods  of  authorizations  for  such  pro- 
grams. If  we  authorize  them  for  more 
than  1  year,  we  shall  lose  a  check. 

Next  year,  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pclbsigbt]  reminded  us 
yesterday,  there  will  be  a  new  Congress. 
I  happen  to  think  that  after  the  election 
in  November  we  will  find  a  number  of 
lame  ducks  in  this  Congress.  I  hope  so. 
fcr  it  Is  a  blessing  sorely  to  be  desired. 
B  it  that  is  up  to  the  people. 

But  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear  to  my 
mind,  and  that  is  that  we  should  not 
pass  a  bill  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow, 
or  whenever  we  pass  it,  that  provides  for 
more  than  a  1-year  authorization;  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  new  Congress, 
wltli  Its  new  Members,  whatever  that 
percentage  may  be,  ought  to  have  the 
opportimity  to  reauthorize  a  program  of 
food  for  peace. 

So  I  support  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas In  connection  with  his  desire  in  his 
amendment  to  limit  the  authorization  to 
1  year;  and  I  repeat  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, Congress  should  maintain  annual 
review  of  all  these  foreign  aid  programs. 

NEW   DEPAXTURE  IN   FOOD   FOB   PEACE    WILL   CRE. 
ATX    NEW    DEMANDS    UPON    VS 

This  is  not  a  surplus  disposal  program 
any  more.  We  are  now  going  into  the 
business  of  contracting  with  farmers  to 
raise  food  smd  fiber  to  give  away  abroad, 
just  as^^ID  contracts  with  manufactur- 
ing concerns  to  produce  for  foreign  use 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  one  respect,  it  is  more  urgent  that 
Congress  maintain  tight  control  over  this 
area  of  aid  than  over  any  other. 

It  Is  a  far-reaching  and  in  some  ways 
a  frightening  element  being  added  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  when  we  undertake 
to  feed  the  growing  numbers  of  people 
In  the  world  who  are  unable  to  feed 
themselves.  If  our  past  experience  with 
feeing  the  hungry  and  trying  to  help 
develop  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the 
world  is  any  guide,  we  must  expect  that 
the  nations  and  the  people  receiving 
food  under  this  program  will  not  regard 
it  as  an  assistance  in  development  of 
their  own  food  resources.  They  will  come 
to  regard  it  as  their  due  from  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  is  involved  in  this 
program. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  some  of  the 
undeveloped  nations  have  leaders  who 
say  that  they  are  entitled  by  right  to 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States  to 
help  develop  their  country. 

May  I  say  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs, 
that  we  have  run  into  this  remarkable 
attitude  m  some  of  our  discussions  with 
Latin  American  leaders.  Some  of  the 
conferences  have  developed  a  strong  no- 
tion that  they  have  a  right  to  American 
foreign  aid.  Not  only  that,  but  that 
they  also  have  a  right  to  foreign  aid 
based  upon  some  rati^^oercentage  of  our 
national  productlvityT/^ 

That  is  what  hap($ens,  Mr.  President, 
I  fear,  v/hen  we  adopt  foreign  aid,  as 
•ve  have  over  the  years,  as  loosely  drawn 
.1,5  our  foreign  aid  bills  have  been.  We 
must  make  [perfectly  clear,  if  we  are  to 
adequately  represent  the  American  tax- 
payer, that  contrary  to  what  has  been 
proposed  by  some  representatives  at  for- 


eign confereiu:8S  and  discussions,  no 
coimtry  is  entitled  to  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  ae  a  matter  of  right  to 
help  it  develop  lis  own  economy. 

In  fact,  I  would  feel  much  better  in 
supporting  foreign  aid  at  a  much  higher 
level  if  we  could  have  a  little  greater 
evidence  on  the  part  of  some  of  those 
countries  that  they  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  By  helping  themselves.  I  do 
not  mean  to  help  themselves  to  the 
wealth  of  the  American  taxpayer.  I 
mean  to  help  themselves  by  way  of  their 
own  initiative  in  their  own  country,  and 
the  development  of  their  own  private  en- 
terprises, rather  than  constantly  letting 
things  get  Into  such  'a  situation  that 
they  can  appeal  to  our  hearts,  and  then 
run  to  the  Unlteti  States  for  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  aid. 

Pood  is  a  daily  necessity  of  life.  Peo- 
ple can  get  along  in  a  pastoral  economy; 
they  do  not  have  to  become  industrial. 
But  they  cannot  get  along  without  food. 
Over  the  yeare  past  and  now  in  years 
into  the  future,  it  is  contemplated  that 
we  make  ourselves — our  farmers  and  our 
taxpayers — the  world's  supplier  of  daily 
bread. 

I  am  worried  About  the  implications  of 
that  for  future  generations  of  Americans. 
I  am  even  worried  about  it  for  the  present 
generation.  Wte  are  already  hearing 
about  impending  food  shortages  that  will 
threaten  great  areas  of  the  world  with 
starvation.  I  am  for  proceeding  with  a 
program  that  will  enable  us  to  play  oui- 
part  in  meeting  that  demand.  But  in 
Instances  where  an  economic  or  military 
aid  program  cottld  be  suspended  because 
the  conditions  were  not  met,  the  State 
Department  has  invariably  found  reasons 
for  not  suspending  it. 

The  day  befaie  yesterday,  I  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  the  State  Department  is 
renewing  economic  aid  to  Argentina. 
There  is  no  congressional  check  on  that. 
In  past  legislation,  other  Senators  and  I 
tried  to  achieve  a  check  that  would  pre- 
vent the  administration  from  coming  to 
the  aid  of  military  juntas,  such  as  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Argentina,  where  we  find 
tyranny  being  practiced,  through  suspen- 
sion of  constitutionalism. 

Our  coiintry.  In  its  shocking  hypocrisy, 
talks  about  sH)porting  freedom.  The 
sad,  ugly  reality  is  that  the  United  States, 
in  too  many  pl»ces  of  the  world,  is  sup- 
porting tyranny  with  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. 

To  the  taxpayers  I  say.  again:  Your 
only  answer  now  is  your  ballots.  If  you 
continue  to  vote  for  people  who  support 
the  supporting  of  tyranny  and  military 
juntas,  then  you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself,  as  this  government  contin- 
ues to  change  its  form,  as  it  is  changing 
its  form  montb  in  and  month  out,  as 
more  and  more  unchecked  power  is  being 
vested  in  a  supreme  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  propose  to  forget  the  history 
that  I  know,  just  because  I  walked  into 
the  political  arena.  I  repeat  again,  be- 
cause it  must  ba  said  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  executive  branch  of  any  govern- 
ment cannot  be  vested  with  supreme 
power  and  have  freedom  left  for  the  peo- 
ple.   I  do  not  cure  whether  that  form  of 


government  Involves  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  Communist  dictator, 
or  a  fascist  dictator,  or  a  military  juiua 
clique  such  as  there  Is  in  Argentina  to- 
day— and  we  are  pouring  American  aid 
into  Argentina.  I  am  talking  about  the 
precious  abstract  prtaciple  of  free  go\- 
emment.  Pages  of  history  can  prodjcr 
no  rebuttal  to  my  argtunent.  No  peouk 
have  ever  lived  under  a  supreme  execu- 
tive branch  of  goverrunent  and  been  fife 
I  have  protested  month  in  and  month 
out  during  my  21  years  of  service  in  thi.s 
body  that  Congress  has  for  years  been 
abdicating  more  and  more  of  its  con.stl- 
tutional  checks  to  the  executive  brand. 
of  government.  Oh,  I  know.  Argue  as 
I  argue,  and  the  unthinking  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  I  am  a  loyal  citizen 
I  am  an  ultraconservative  when  it  comes 
to  matters  of  political  governmental 
form,  becatise  these  forms,  these  \n-o- 
cedures.  to  the  extent  that  we  implenieiu 
them,  determine  whether  we  will  remain 
free. 

I  raise  again  my  objection  to  the  bill 
because  I  think  a  2-year  authorization 
period  is  too  long.  We  should  check  ih 
President  next  year  with  a  new  Congress 
The  President  should  be  required  to  c&.-np 
before  us  year  after  year  after  year  lo: 
a  renewal  of  authorization  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid  because  foreign  aid  is  foreun 
policy.  The  bill  is  pregnant  with  forei;:n 
policy.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
tMr.  PuLBRiGHT]  is  right  when  he  p:o- 
poses  but  a  1-year  authorization. 

From  the  standpoint  of  future  gener- 
ations of  Americans,  I  am  worried  abou: 
the  implications  of  the  food  understand- 
ing that  we  make  in  the  bill  under  mor. 
than  a  1-year  authorization.  As  I 
have  said,  we  are  already  hearing  about 
impending  food  shortages  that  wiil 
threaten  laige  areas  of  the  world  wiih 
starvation.  I  favor  proceeding  with  a 
program  that  will  enable  us  to  play  ou.- 
part  in  meeting  that  demand.  But  m 
instances  where  an  economic  or  military 
aid  program  could  be  suspended  because 
the  conditions  were  not  met,  the  Siats^^ 
Department  lias  invariably  fotmd  lea- 
sons  for  not  suspending  it.  Think  hcv 
impossible  it  would  be  to  expect  tlie  State 
Department  to  suspend  food  for  peace  iri 
India,  for  example,  if  India  should  fail  to 
go  through  with  the  changes  in  her  do- 
mestic economy  she  has  pledged  her.se]: 
to,  as  part  of  her  food  agreement  with  us 
If  we  have  a  multlyear  authorization,  1: 
will  not  be  long  before  every  country  ir: 
the  world  will  take  it  for  granted  tl;a' 
the  food  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
United  States  whether  or  not  they  com- 
ply with  the  requirements.  They  will 
expect  Ajnerican  taxjwiyers  to  furnish 
them  with  food  simply  because  we  would 
look  bad  if  we  did  not. 

That  is  what  frightens  me  about  this 
program.  We  are  undertaking  a  pledge 
to  keep  the  world  in  food  and  fibei 
That,  at  least,  is  what  the  administra- 
tion wants  in  this  program.  When  the 
population  explosion  now  undenvay  has 
increased  the  hungry  mouths  of  the 
world  by  the  millions  and  hundreds  of 
millions,  are  the  American  people  goin? 
to  have  to  meet  their  food  requirements 
at  a  rising  cost,  on  the  pain  of  gainin,' 
the  enmity  of  biUions  of  people  if  we  do 
not? 


Population  control  and  local  develop- 
ment of  i-esources  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  going  to  save  country  after  counti-y  in 
the  world  from  starvation  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  American  food.  But 
we  can  easily  find  ourselves  promising  to 
feed  the  world,  and  leading  the  world  to 
expect  us  to  feed  it. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  now  have 
only  6  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  As  we  get  the  numerous  patriotic 
appeals  these  days,  appeals  which  wave 
the  flag  into  tatters,  as  to  what  we 
should  do  to  force  our  will  upon  the 
world,  whether  people  want  to  accept 
our  will  or  not,  I  would  have  my  Govern- 
ment remember  that  we  are  but  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  world.  In 
my  opinion,  if  we  continue  our  military 
policy  of  seeking  to  dominate  the  world, 
or  any  segment  of  the  woi-ld  that  will 
not  bend  its  knee  to  the  dictates  of  the 
United  States,  in  not  too  many  years  we 
shall  find  ourselves  so  isolated  that  we 
will  stand  alone  on  most  of  the  Breat 
foreign  policy  issues  that  confront  us. 

In  my  judgment,  thei-e  is  not  a  historic 
possibility  that  any  counti-y,  including 
the  United  St.ates,  can  set  itself  up  as  an 
imperialistic  determiner  of  the  policies 
of  other  countries  that  disagree  with  it. 

The  Johnson  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam 
is  based  on  a  unilateral  program  of  "ac- 
cept our  policy,  or  else."  With  respect 
to  the  semantic  discussion  that  we  ai-e 
willing  to  negotiate,  we  are  willing  to 
negotiate  if  there  is  first  a  surrender. 
Our  Government  talks  about  being  per- 
fectly willing  to  negotiate  with  our  ene- 
mies, but  on  the  basis  of  the  major  prem- 
ise that  there  be  two  Victnams.  Who 
are  w-e  to  dictate  to  Asia  that  there  shall 
be  two  Vietnams?  It  was  we  who  created 
the  two  Vietnams,  in  violation  of  the 
1954  agreement. 

South  Vietnam  was  created  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  U.S.  puppet.  It 
did  not  exist  until  we  took  out  of  exile  a 
South  Vietnamese  exile  in  New-  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.C..  who  did  not 
even  fight  the  French. 

We  took  him  into  South  Vietnam.  We 
financed  him.  We  militarized  him.  We 
set  up  the  government.  That  is  the  his- 
torj-  of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  turned  the  17th  parallel  from 
a  militar>-  demarcation  line  into  a  polit- 
ical demarcation  line,  in  open  violation 
of  the  Geneva  accords. 

This  Government  has  never  told  the 
American  people  about  the  findings  of 
the  International  Control  Commission 
regarding  our  Geneva  accords  violations. 

Why  does  our  Government  not  tell  the 
American  people? 

Because  it  would  shock  them  into  a 
realization  that  the  whole  policy  it  has 
been  following  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  uni- 
lateral dictation.  That  is  why  the  United 
States  is  already  isolated  around  the 
world  so  far  as  support  for  its  policy  is 
concerned. 

This  is  an  example  of  executive  su- 
premacy which  I  have  been  pointing  out 
so  many  times.  Whenever  I  see  the  vest- 
ing of  more  and  more  power  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  relinquishing  the 
constant  checking  process  by  Congress, 
I  object. 


Thus,  I  support  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  his  proposal  to  limit  the 
pending  bill  to  a  1-year  authorization. 

lam  absolutely  opposed  to  turning  over 
any  such  program  to  administrators  for  5 
years,  or  2  years.  The  bill  does  not  set- 
tle the  issue  of  who  is  to  run  it.  In  my 
opinion,  the  evidence  shows  that  in  the 
past  the  State  Department  has  made  the 
decisions  as  to  which  countries  shall  re- 
ceive assistance  under  food  for  peace, 
and  how  much.  The  State  Department 
makes  the  effective  determinations. 
Whenever  this  authority  is  given  to  the 
State  Department  for  any  aid  program. 
we  can  be  sure  that  it  will  extend  aid  as 
a  routine  matter.  The  State  Department 
does  not  believe  in  conditions  for  aid.  or 
in  receiving  countries  meeting  the  con- 
ditions. When  prescribed  conditions  have 
not  been  met,  they  Irave  simply  been 
changed.  The  history  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram as  administered  by  the  State  De- 
partment, including  food  for  peace,  indi- 
cates that  it  believes  the  flow  of  goods  is 
desirable  in  itself,  irrespective  of  what 
becomes  of  it  in  the  recipient  country. 

We  have  a  whole  generation  of  pro- 
fessional diplomats  who  believe  that  giv- 
ing away  goods  is  a  part  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  a  country.  They  think 
that  extension  of  aid  is  the  same  as  in- 
fluencing the  foreign  policy  of  the  re- 
cipient. One  wonders  what  they  would 
do  for  diplomacy  if  there  were  no  money 
program  for  them  to  preside  over. 

We  never  will  have  a  foreign  assist- 
ance program  through  food  or  anything 
else  that  will  produce  progress  in  the  re- 
ceiving countries  so  long  as  it  is  run  on 
the  basis  that  our  aid  programs  are  now 
run. 

They  are,  after  all,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  recipient,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Tliey  are  a 
foothold  for  armies  of  economic  assist- 
ance officials  and  military  aid  officials. 
In  the  words  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  foreign  aid  gives  us  a 
means  of  dealing  with  situations  that 
may  arise  in  a  foreign  country.  That  is 
what  food  for  peace  has  been,  too,  and 
that  is  what  it  will  be  in  the  future,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  under  the  nominal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Seci-etary  of  State  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  meaningful 
control  over  food  for  peace  can  be  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  is  why  calling  for 
a  1-year  authorization  in  the  Fulbright 
amendment  is  desirable. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  that  concludes  my 
argiunent  in  support  of  the  Fulbright 
amendment,  provided  we  can  get  a  quo- 
rum for  that  short  time,  in  order  to  get 
the  yeas  and  nays  oi-dered — and  I  want 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  my  good  friend  from  Oregon 
did  not  speak  as  eloquently  5  or  6  years 
ago  against  foreign  aid  as  he  is  now 
speaking. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  only  a  student 
then.  I  learned  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  well  knows,  for  the  past  17  to  18 


years  I  led  the  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  order  to  put  some  common - 
sense  into  the  operations  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs  Somehow,  however,  I 
could  not  get  many  Senators  to  agree 
with  me.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  stated  he  is  for  the 
pending  bill  in  principle,  but  that  he 
objects  to  the  provision  that  the  act 
should  be  extended  for  2  years. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon  that  the  pending  bill  does  not 
lend  itself  to  a  1-year  limitation  for  the 
simple  reason  that  domestic  pi-oduction 
decision  cannot  he  made  for  1  year  only. 
It  takes  at  least  2  years  for  that  to  be 
done. 

For  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Agriculture  increased  wheat 
production  by  30  percent.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  not  know  the 
resulUs  of  that  decision  by  way  of  pro- 
duction until  the  fall  of  next  year  when 
the  wheat  is  being  gathered. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  increased 
the  production  of  rice  by  10  percent  last 
year  and  the  results  of  that  inciease 
will  not  be  known  until  the  end  of  this 
crop  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  ha\e  a  new- 
approach  in  the  food-for-peace  program 
as  it  now  exists  under  present  law-.  The 
tlirust  under  the  1954  act  was  to  rid  our- 
selves of  surpluses.  Our  representatives 
abroad,  who  negotiated  the  agreements, 
made  no  demands  on  foreign  countries 
which  may  have  been  in  our  best  in- 
terests. Their  idea  was  to  get  rid  of 
wheat,  to  get  rid  of  corn  and  other  com- 
modities because  of  their  cost  to  us  by 
w  ay  of  storage. 

The  pending  bill  envisions  the  expend- 
Itui-e  of  a  fair  share  of  our  productive 
bounty.  In  any  contracts  which  will  be 
made  after  December  31  of  this  year,  we 
are  insisting  that  the  recipient  country 
do  certain  desirable  things  in  order  to  be 
able  to  obtain  the  help. 

I  am  sure  that  it  w-ill  be  very  difficult 
to  obtain  agreement  from  a  country  to  do 
certain  things  to  increase  its  own  food 
production  if  the  bill  is  enacted  to  pro- 
vide for  only  1  year.  It  might  have  been 
better  to  extend  it  more  than  2  years,  but 
since  the  House  had  agreed  to  a  2-year 
period,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  followed  suit,  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  that  length  of  time  is 
short  enough. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  find  out  whether  the  bill  will 
be  administered  as  anticipated  and  that 
the  results  we  expect  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  the  President 
would  have  the  right  to  cancel  any  agree- 
ment immediately,  should  the  receiving 
country  fail  to  perform  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  which  would  have 
been  previously  entered  into  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  recei\-ing  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  stated  about  the  foreign 
policy  involved  in  this  bill.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  realize  our  foreign  policy  maker 
is  not  the  Congress;  it  is  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  but  it  is  the  President  of 
the  Umted  States.  The  President  would 
have  the  power  to  delegate  any  member 
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of  his  Cabinet  to  represent  him  In  ne 
gotiating  agreements  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  needy  countries. 

Since  this  bill  has  provisions  in  it  that 
can  be  better  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  the 
belief  of  the  committee  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  should  be  placed  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Irrespatlve  of  whether  or  not  we  put 
it  imder  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Department  of  State,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  the  one  to  direct  what 
should  be  done  and  to  enter  into  any 
agreements  with  countries  that  would  be 
entitled  to  aid  from  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  details,  but 
I  am  sure  any  member  of  the  Comciittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  can  well  re- 
member the  great  difficulties  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  when  we 
had  these  surpluses  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not 
co<H>erate  with  us.  We  had  extensive 
hearings  In  1955  shortly  after  Public  Law 
480  was  passed.  We  found  that  the  State 
£)epartment  was  not  interested  in  using 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  purposes  of  Public  Law  480  at  that 
time.  To  correct  the  situation  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  together  with  most  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  several 
other  Senators.  That  was  S.  2253  of  the 
84th  Congress.  That  bill  centered  pri- 
mary authority  In  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. That  was  its  purpose  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  There  have  been 
several  attempts  to  change  It,  but  Con- 
gress lias  resisted  them,  and  this  has  been 
the  law  since  1955. 

Even  with  this  provision  in  the  law,  we 
have  had  ^uiny  problems  presented  to 
the  committee  becaxise  the  Secretary  of 
State  oftentimes  preferred  that  we  give 
dollar  aid  and  let  the  aided  countries 
buy  their  commodities  elsewhere,  Instead 
of  using  our  surplus  commodities  to  pro- 
vide add.  On  many  occasions  objection 
/'  was  urged  that  if  the  food  were  sent  to 
the  foreign  country,  it  would  put  out  of 
balance  the  production  of  food  In  that 
country  or  other  countries.  As  a  result, 
I  am  sure  we  missed  many  sales  we  could 
have  made  for  cash  or  under  favorable 
terms,  as  well  as  missing  many  oppor- 
tunities to  use  surplus  commodities  in 
lieu  of  dollars. 

I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  the  case 
for  the  bill,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  down  the  Pulbright 
amendment,  because.  I  repeat,  this  bill 
does  not  lend  itself  to  a  1-year  extension. 
It  should  be  at  least  2  years.  That  is  be- 
cause domestic  production  decisions  can- 
not be  carried  out  in  less  than  2  years. 
For  those  reasons  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
will  vote  down  the  Pulbright  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
oppose  the  Pulbright  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest,  and  always  with  pleasure,  to  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
frc»n  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  who  is  al- 
ways mterestlng  and  persuasive. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  certain  things 
in  this  whole  picture  have  been  over- 
looked by  him. 

One  thing  he  does  not  overlook.  He 
began  by  stating  he  realized  that  this 


country  was  undertaking  to  continue  to 
furnish  food  to  stervlng  and  hungry  peo- 
ple around  the  world.  I  think  I  read 
into  what  he  said,  the  auidltional  state- 
ment that  nothing  so  creates  a  cradle  for 
conmninism  like  hunger  and  deprivation 
for  people  who  are  underprivileged  and 
underfed.  He  recognized,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FaLBRicHXl  yester- 
day recognized,  that  we  are  under  the 
duty  to  help  those  people.  I  think  every 
Senator  understands  that  when  we  were 
"shoveling"  surplus  food  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  were  not  doing  as  hard  a 
thing  as  under  this  bill.  We  have  got- 
ten rid  of  our  surpluses.  We  are  lucky 
that  we  have  done  it.  The  committee, 
hesuied  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  !Mr.  EllenderI.  has 
played  a  great  pert  in  getting  rid  of  the 
surpluses. 

As  the  only  gieat  country  in  the  world 
able  to  do  so,  we  have  the  duty  not  only 
to  prevent  people  from  starving,  but,  to 
achieve  the  peace  objective,  we  must  also 
put  back  into  production  some  of  the  60 
million  acres  which  were  taken  out  cf 
production  in  the  various  legislative  acts 
passed  in  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  60  million  acres  is  a  lot 
of  land.  I  have  figured  out,  at  my  desk, 
that  it  amounts  to  nearly  94,000  square 
miles  of  land.  My  own  State  of  Florida 
has  some  58,000  square  miles.  So  that 
amount  of  acreage  is  as  much  as  the  area 
of  Florida  plus  ftnother  half.  It  Is  that 
much  in  tillable  acres  which  we  have  re- 
tired from  production  in  order  to  get  i-id 
of  surpluses. 

Now  we  are  a*ked  by  the  only  depart- 
ment which  has  the  facts,  which  has  con- 
trolled this  process,  to  put  back  into  pro- 
duction the  additional  acreages  to  meet 
our  needs  from  year  to  year. 

We  are  not  without  some  experience  in 
this  field,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendbrI  just  explained, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sought 
to  step  up  the  production  of  wheat  In 
two  increments  of  15  percent,  or -a  total 
of  30  percent. 

I  have  talked  with  officials  in  iY  .  E^- 
partment  of  Atriculture.  They  do  not 
believe  that  anything  like  that  total 
amount  will  be  put  back  into  production. 
What  is  the  reason?  The  reason  Is  that 
no  assurance  \b  given  to  the  farme.s, 
who  have  been  diverting  their  acres  and 
putting  them  Into  grasslands  or  other 
uses,  that  it  will  be  continued  for  more 
than  1  year.  A  farmer,  for  example,  who 
had  diverted  his  acreage  to  pasture, 
would  not  be  willing  to  produce  on  those 
acres  not  knowing  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  depend  next  year  on  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  difficult  getting  the 
farmers  to  i^act  to  a  1-year  program. 
With  the  provltion  in  the  bill,  we  would 
have  1  additlooal  year.  Present  action 
is  limited  to  wbeat  and  rice  and  will  be 
only  partially  applicable  to  new  produc- 
tion. As  to  how  much  will  be  produced, 
no  man  knows;  and  no  man  will  know 
until  we  get  further  along  in  the  year. 
But  we  know,  from  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  tells  us,  it  is  going  to  be 
much  less  than  the  added  amounts  which 
the  Secretary  would  like  to  have,  but  for 
which  he  could  not  give  more  than  1 
year's  assuranoe  under  his  authority. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Congress  has  bee.; 
frequently  subservient  to  the  Executiv  ■ 
I  recognize  that.  I  think  I  have  b?ct. 
heard  just  as  often  in  opposition  to  such 
subserviency  as  has  any  Member  on  the 
floor  and  by  my  votes  have  shown  thri 
feeling. 

That  feeling  does  not  exist  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation.  In  the  fiist 
place,  the  administration  asked  for  a  .5- 
year  program,  but  this  is  a  2-year  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  next  place,  the  administration 
asked  for  a  much  larger  program,  ar.d 
we  reduced  it  to  a  figure  which  we 
thought  was  in  accord  with  the  need 
I  hope  th?t  experience  will  show  our  es- 
timate to  be  more  nearly  right  than  Ihf 
sizably  larger  program  which  the  Presi- 
dent suggested. 

We  deUberately  fixed  the  2-year  pro- 
gram, because  we  think  that  is  the  mini- 
mum period  of  time  under  which  farmers 
who  have  been  proceeding  under  the  ln:;d 
diversion  and  retirement  program  will  be 
willing  tc  bring  the  diverted  or  retired 
acreage,  or  part  of  it,  back  into  prodi-.r- 
tlon  so  as  to  take  part  in  this  particuli: 
program. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  tlie 
fact  that  this  will  not  be  the  most  hip!-.:;. 
profitable  use  to  which  that  land  could 
be  put.  For  instance,  in  the  wheat  field? 
this  does  not  step  up  the  man's  whcit 
certificates  for  domestic  use  at  all.  be- 
cause his  domestic  certification  of  wl.c?.: 
depends  upon  what  is  needed  for  the  do- 
mestic market.  This  additional  wlient 
which  he  is  asked  to  produce  is  at  ;!.- 
secondary  level  of  price,  the  second  a  r. 
level  of  return  to  him. 

The  committee  felt  that  2  years  v  ;- 
the  minimum  period  which  would  pein.:' 
the  really  sound  functioning  of  this  pio- 
gram.  The  committee  certainly  does  id: 
claim  knowledge  of  everything,  nor  claim 
to  be  allwise,  but  we  do  think  we  knn\\ 
that  a  1-year  program  would  not  nicet 
with  the  response  which  is  necessary  u 
fulfill  this  need.  Tliat  is  the  reason  wiiy 
we  have  provided  a  2-year  prograi::— 
which,  by  the  way.  conforms  to  the  .s;  tne 
decision  that  was  made  in  the  Ho  ;.-e 
which  itself  was  not  subservient  to  ti.e 
Executive,  but  decided  upon  a  2-vcar 
program  rather  than  a  5-year  prograiv; 
Mr.  President,  certain  commodities  are 
very  vitally  involved.  One  is  wheal 
which  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  tlie 
staff  of  life  in  a  large  part  of  the  eanli 
I  think  I  have  made  sufficient  mer.-ioi'. 
of  that  already.  Another  is  rice,  wliicii 
in  other  parts  of  this  earth  is  the  stai" 
of  life;  and  we  propose  to  supply  more 
rice  to  those  nations  which  are  used  to 
relying  upon  that  crop  for  their  princi- 
pal diet. 

In  connection  with  what  was  said  by 
the  distiiiguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr 
EllenderI,  about  the  attitude  of  the 
State  Etepartment,  I  remember  a  fev 
years  ago,  in  operations  under  Pubiic 
Law  480,  when  we  had  a  terrible  time 
with  the  State  Department  over  tlieir 
arguments  as  to  whether  white  rice  or 
yellow  rice  be  supplied  to  Japan.  Tiiey 
wanted  to  supply  Japan  with  the  kind  of 
rice  that  Japan  did  not  want;  and  we 


wanted  to  supply  Japan,  of  course,  with 
the  rice  that  it  did  want.  Thei-e  was 
jjlenty  of  it.  There  was  a  regional  dif- 
ference iiivolved,  as  to  what  region  pro- 
duced wlilte  rice  and  which  produced 
yellow  rice.  I  do  not  know  that  the  State 
Department  was  playing  politics,  but  I 
do  know  that  It  took  a  very  unreasonable 
and  impractical  attitude,  and  did  not 
propose  to  supply  to  the  Japanese,  who 
were  crying  for  rice  to  feed  their  people 
the  type  of  rice  which  we  had  in  abun- 
dance and  overabundance,  but  which  t-ie 
State  Department  thought  should  not 
be  supplied  to  Japan,  but  should  be  sup- 
plied another  kind  instead.  That  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  arguments  why  the 
Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  should  have 
a  very  important  voice  in  this  whole 
program. 

Mr.  President,  my  feeling  is  that  tliis 
bill  has  been  studied  verj'  carefully 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  just  long  enough  for 
me  *o  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Pul- 
bright amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas   and   nays   on    the    Fulbright 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.    HOLLAND.      So.    Mr.    President 
this  bill  is  for  the  minimum  period  of 
time  which  our  committee,  with  some 
knowledge  and  some  experience  in  the 
field,   and   relying   on  the   Department 
which  has  even  greater  experience  in  the 
field,  decided  was  the  minimum  time  in 
which  this  program  could  work  out 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  dwell  in 
frreatcr  detaU  on  this  matter.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  yes- 
terday pointed  out  many  practicalities 
embraced  in  this  bUl  that  have  not  ex- 
isted heretofore— such,  for  instance  as 
the  right  to  use  25  percent  of  soft  cur- 
rency for  sale  to  our  tourists,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  balance-of -payments 
problem;  and  such  as  giving  more  money 
and  greater  prominence  to  the  farmer- 
to-farmer  program,  believing  that  our 
farmers  going  from  this  country  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  could  not  only 
check  with  considerable  knowledge  on 
whether  those  countries  were  really 
building  their  agricultural  production  to 
greater  heights,  but  also  could  convey 
both  good  wiU  and  good  information  as 
to  the  production  of  some  crops  which 
were  important. 

We  have  added  item  after  item  of  Uie 
type  of  those  two— time  forbids  going 
into  them  in  greater  detail— which  I  hope 
Will  make  the  program  more  practicable. 
To  sum  up  the  matter,  we  have  made 
the  whole  program  answerable  to  the 
domestic  problem.  It  can  be  called  off  at 
any  time;  and  eveiT  agreement  will  have 
to  provide  that  whenever  there  is  found 
in.sufflcient  carryover  from  year  to  vear 
to  supply  our  own  domestic  needs  and  to 
supply  our  export  market,  at  that  time 
the  program  can  be  stopped  by  our  ex- 
ecutive. Because,  after  all.  our  own 
problems  do  have  to  come  first ;  and  even 
these  who  will  be  receiving  our  grain,  our 
soybeans,  and  other  products,  which  they 
very  badly  need  and  which  will  mean  so 
much  to  them,  realize  that  we  are  only 
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exercising  good  commonsense  in  putting 
our  own  needs  first. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  merely 
w^sh  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  any  reason- 
able way  for  this  program  to  be  admin- 
istered other  than  to  have  it  adminis- 
tered under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
because  time  after  time,  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  report,  there  is  accentuated  the 
fact  that  before  the  program  can  be  ini- 
tiated and  before  it  can  be  continued 
after  it  has  been  initiated,  there  must  be 
considered  and  favorably  determined 
these  questions  of  our  domestic  supply 
and  the  like.  =>^vvii 

I  quote,  for  instance,  from  the  bottom 
of  paee  21  of  the  report— there  are  nu- 
merous other  pertinent  statements  both 
m  the  bill  and  in  the  report,  but  I  shall 
quote  only  these  few  words: 

The  new  dimensions  of  self-help  and  u=c 
of  nonsurpius  commodities  add  lo  the  Im- 
portance of  the  principle  expressed  in  section 
401  of  this  bill-that  principle  which  assigns 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  "the  agricultural  com- 
modities and  quantities  thereof  available  for 
disposition  under  this  act,  and  Uhe  commodi- 
ties and  quantities  thereof  which  mriy  be 
Included  m  the  negotiations  with  each  coun- 
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There  is  rnly  one  place  where  those 
determmations  have  to  be  made  under 
present  law.  There  is  only  one  place 
where  they  conceivably  can  be  made  with 
accurac>'.  because  there  Ls  no  other  office 
that  has  the  detailed  information  and 
experience  to  enable  it  to  make  them 
It  seemed  to  our  committee  that  it  was  a 
w^holcsome  thing  to  have  this  program 
all  In  one  place,  and  to  have  the  Secrc- 
tarj-  of  Agriculture  determine  not  only 
those  questions  which  have  to  do  with 
production— that  is,  what  commodities 
should  be  produced  and  in  what  amounts 
and  when  they  could  be  made  available 
and  m  what  amounts— but  also  whether 
those  amounts  continued  to  be  adequate 
because  he  could  insist  on  the  programs 
being  called  off  if  at  any  time  thcv  were 
inadequate. 

So  our  committee  decided— and  I  am 
still  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  were 
light  in  that  decision— that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  having  those  most 
important  aspects  of  this  program  under 
his  jurisdiction,  and  necessarily  so 
should  be  given  more  plenary  control 
of  the  whole  program  than  had  been 
possible  heretofore. 

We  have  not  been  too  happy  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
State  has  handled  many  parts  of  the 
program,  l  have  mentioned  the  rice  pro- 
gram for  Japan,  which  is  just  one  of 
several  incidents  I  could  relate. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  bill  provides 
for  the  shortest  minimum  time  and  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  should  be  rejected.  In  general 
the  bill  is  soundly  drawn  and  j, laces  the 
responsibility  in  the  place  it  should  be 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  reject.ed. 


HIGH    INTEREST   RATES    AND    THE 
MORTGAGE  MONEY  MARKET 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recogmzed. 


Mr.  LONG  or  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  great  increase  in  jobs,  income 
and  prosperity  which  this  Nation  has  en- 
joyed for  the  past  6  years,  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  vast  increase  in  the  credit 
structure  of  America,  both  pubUc  and 
private. 

Not  a  long  tiaie  ago.  the  credit  facul- 
ties 01  this  country  were  of  concern  to 
relatively  few  people— to  the  bankers 
and  other  lenders;  to  the  industrialist 
who  was  expanding  his  capital  plant  or 
increasing  his  operations;  to  the  govern- 
mental agencies  adding  to  the  public  fa- 
cilities, or  providing  services  to  the  pub- 
lic m  other  ways;  and  to  the  relatively 
few  indiuduals  who  were  wealthy  and 
in  position  to  furnish  the  money  market 
with  cash. 

Today,  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
deal  almost  daily  with  the  monev  lenders 
m  oiie  form  or  another.  The  hallmark 
of  the  American  system,  especially  in 
the  eyes  of  those  abroad,  hgs  become  the 
use  of  credit  to  purchase  the  goods 
which  our  gigantic  productive  capacities 
pour  out  for  our  consiunption.  It  is  no 
longer  just  those  who  must  have  cash 
and  capital  to  produce,  as  the  farmers 
do,  and  the  small  service  and  manufac- 
turing establishments,  although  this  de- 
velopment itself  is  one  of  Uie  important 
aspects  of  our  economy. 

The  vast  majority  of  all  the  people  are 
affected  in  their  daily  Lives  almost  im- 
mediately when  interest  rates  go  up 
Our  total  gross  private  debt  has  gone 
up  from  $337  billion  at  the  end  of  195'' 
to  about  $993  billion  at  the  end  of  1965. 
The  interest-bearing  portion  of  that  debt 
has  increased  roughly  from  $238  billion 
to  $(56  billion  over  the  same  period  and 
the  cost  of  carrying  this  portion  has  gone 
up  from  $11  billion  to  $49  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $38  billion.  These  data  ar"  es- 
timated and  additional  details  are  shown 
m  a  tabulation  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  cost  cf  the  excessive  interest 
rates  is  more  ea^ly  measured  when  ap- 
phed  to  the  national  debt.  This  debt 
has  Increased  since  1952  by  about  21 
percent,  but  the  co.st  of  carrj-ing  that 
debt  has  increased  by  about  107  percent. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  small  chart  illustrating  the 
increase  in  the  debt  and  the  increa.'=;e 
in  the  cost  of  carrying  the  national  debt 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  followts: 

Increase  in  debt  coit 
I  In  m.Uions  of  doiiarsj 

NATIDNAI.    DEBT 
1952 2.W.  843 

July  1966  (21-percent  Increase) 314.880 

C.*RETINC    CH.^ECES     tANKUAI.    INTEREST    COSTl 
1952 6  052 

July  1966  (107-peroent  Increase)...     12,520 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, taking  into  account  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  carrying  the  State  and  local 
debts,  we  find  that  the  burden  of  higlier 
charges  for  our  debts  has  gone  up  by 
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almost  $47  billion  for  1965,  over  what  it 
was  in  1952. 

It  is  now  much  higher.  For  example, 
the  annual  interest  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt  went  up  another  billion  dol- 
lars from  the  average  for  1965  to  July 

1966.  The  data  for  the  increase  thus  far 
In  1966  for  the  private  debt  are  not  avail- 
able, but  it  Is  certain  that  the  costs  have 
gone  up  a  great  deal  more. 

This  represents  a  shift  in  income  from 
those  less  able  to  pay  to  those  who  are 
=  already  wealthy.  It  is  a  redistribution 
of  income  in  reverse,  if  you  please,  and 
it  makes  the  fuss  about  the  spending:  of 
the  Great  Society  look  Uke  a  tempest  in 
a  teapot. 

One  competent  source,  about  which 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  later,  has  put  it 
in  another  way.  The  Conference  on  Eco- 
nomic Progress  stated  in  1964: 

If  the  prevalent  monetary  policy  continues, 
the  excess  Interest  cosUi,  during  the  seven 
years  1964-70  inclusive,  are  eetlmated  as: 
27.3  billion  dollars  upon  the  Federal  Budget. 
6.6  billion  upon  States  and  localities,  54  8 
billion  upon  private  borrowers,  for  a  grand 
total  of  88.7  billion — an  average  of  12.7  bil- 
lion a  year,  and   15.4  billion  in   1970  alone. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  this  fore- 
cast was  not  nearly  pessimistic  enough, 
but  the  correctness  of  the  warning  has 
certainly  been  proved. 

It  is  not  just  the  added  burden  finan- 
cially, Mr.  President,  although  that  itself 
is  bad  enough,  or  that  the  burden  falls 
most  heavily  upon  those  least  able  to  bear 
it.  As  the  money  market  has  gotten 
tighter  and  the  rates  have  gone  higher, 
credit  has  become  inaccessible  to  many 
people. 

The  most  spectacular  aspect  has  been, 
of  course,  what  happened  to  the  mort- 
gage market  in  this  country.  I  am  aware 
of  the  legislation  just  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress which  represents  an  attempt  par- 
tially to  relieve  this  particular  situation, 
but  I  think  it  important  to  bear  vei-y 
much  in  mind  what  happened  to  pro- 
duce such  pressures  upon  the  Congress 
that  it  had  to  take  some  action. 

Interest  rates  for  prime  first  mortgages 
were  4',4  percent  in  1952,  and  at  that 
rate  a  $10,000  mortgage  imder  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  over  a  30-year  term 
requires  a  total  payment  of  $17,712.  By 
early  this  year,  the  rate  had  climbed  to 
5^/a  percent,  and  the  total  payments  on 
a  similar  mortgage  were  $21,024,  an  in- 
crease of  about  $3,300. 

And  even  if  they  do  find  someone  who 
would  lend  them  money  under  the  Gov- 
ernment program,  and  they  can  find  a 
big  downpayment,  they  are  not  home 
yet  because  they  must  now  deal  with 
something  called  penalty  points.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  an  effective  if  not 
an  illegal  increase  in  the  interest  rate ;  a 
device  which  makes  nonsense  of  negoti- 
ating the  rate  of  interest  and  the  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage  note. 

This  can  be  drastic.  For,  if  the  lender 
Insists  on  eight  "penalty  points,"  as  he 
frequently  does,  this  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  rate  of  interest  by  1 
percent.  When  added  to  the  one-half 
percent  for  the  cost  of  the  Gtovernment 
guarantee,  the  effective  rate  becomes  TV* 
percent. 
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On  loans  outside  this  program,  rates 
have  been  paid  as  high  as  8  percent,  and 
the  increase  represented  by  that  rate  of 
interest  on  a  similar  mortgage  is  $26,415, 
or  an  increase  of  almost  $9,000  over  the 
cost  in  1952.  This  is  also  more  than  2 '2 
times  the  amount  of  the  original  mort- 
gage that  the  pefson  would  have  to  pay 
to  buy  such  a  hoinie. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation,  entitled  ••Com- 
parison of  Monthly  and  Total  Payment.s 
To  Liquidate  $10,000,  30-Year  Mort- 
gage— 1952  and  1962, •'  be  printed  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Com  fin /■  inn II   iif  ii 


„,lll„  an.l  tela'  pui/menU  lo  liii'ii'hih-  "  -fUiJiOn  SO-yrm    morl.jooi;  /''•'-• 
■nnd  H.166 
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Primary  sour<e:  Fe.l  n\  lloiislnp  AOtniuiilmtion,  An^ortization  an<l  .Mort«,it-e  Insurance  Preminm  TaMos. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  most  serious  effect  in  many 
ways  upon  the  mortgage  market  was  not 
even  in  the  rate  of  interest — the  money 
simply  was  not  available  to  this  market 
in  the  amounts  needed,  and  there  arose 
discrimination  of  many  types  as  between 
the  competing  applicants  for  such  funds 
as  were  available. 

Two  of  these  effects  were  noted  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
last  Friday.  August  26,  where  it  was 
stated  that  in  some  markets  buyers  were 
showing  an  understandable  preference 
for  homes  with  existing  mortgages,  but 
the  right  to  refuse  to  accept  assignment 
of  the  mortgages  was  being  e.xercised 
ruthlessly  by  the  holder.  One  real  estate 
souice  was  quoted  as  saying ; 

Maybe  12  out  of  100  home  buyers  who 
ask  to  a.ssume  existing  mortgages  currently 
get  the  banks  okliy.  A  year  ago  if  50  people 
wanted  it,  49 '^   Wbuld  qualify  and  get  it. 

The  other  point  noted  was  that  '•tight 
money  'has  eliminated  a  lot  of  people 
from  the  market  who  only  have  $2,000 
or  $3,000  for  a  downpayment.'  " 

In  other  worCs,  Mr.  President,  "those 
who  don't  hava,  can't  get"  in  the  home 
mortgage  market. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  just  \\|ho  is  getting  the  money 


Comi/iiriitirc  inr 


I  vi.vr.s  in  consumer,  auto,  and  home  mortgage  rrctlil,  rompnral  vith  incrcn.-'i- 
in  corporate  business  borroving,  IdHO-GS 

I  Seasonally  adjusted] 


1980 

19C5 

July  m>f> 

January  1966 

July  l««6 

f<ee  footnotes  a 


available  in  the  money  market.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  from  the  Feder;-.! 
Fleserve  Board,  borrowing  by  corporate 
businesses  increased  by  more  than  $4 
billion  on  an  annual  rate  as  between  tlie 
second  quarter  of  1965  and  the  second 
quarter  of  1966,  while  household  borrow- 
ing went  down  by  more  than  $4  billion 
Small  business,  or  nonfarm  noncorpo- 
rate business,  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  defines  it,  also  went  down  by  more 
than  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Between  these  same  two  periods,  tot.il 
borrowing  went  up  less  than  $1  billion 
These  fluures  from  the  official  Federal 
Reserve  Board  data  tell  the  story.  There 
was  very  little  more  money  available,  but 
those  in  the  most  advantageous  positior. 
even  took  funds  away  which  ordinarily 
would  have  gone  to  households  and  sma'.l 
businesses.  These  data  are  from  th? 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  a  table  is  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks  showing  th(.-c 
matters  in  detail. 

Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  co:;- 
sent  that  a  tabulation  illustrating  m 
more  detail  just  how  some  other  scctor.'- 
have  suffered  from  the  dominance  of  the 
big  companies  in  the  money  market  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabul  ■.- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t'l' 
Record,  as  follows: 


ilillicnu  of 

dollnm 

3,58.S 

8,013 

724 

N7 

549 


Net  exten- 

idon  of  auto 

paiier 


Net  Inerea.'sc 

1  in  iiiorteiipes 

on  1-  to  4- 

fainily 
properties 


iliUioiu  of 

iotlam 

1,270 

3,647 

3«8 

226 

2ns 


Minitm*  of 

(tiiUars 

10,400 

l,'i,400 

>  15,300 

» 1.5,  ISOO 

•  12,  .'iOO 


Corpofivl'' 

Inisincs.- 

borrowiEii: 


Milllom  "I 
dollar " 

2ii,  ;'■! 
;  !>.'.(  i>i 

>S2. 1"' 
•  2fi'  sltj 


end  of  table. 
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(.Seasonally  adjusteilj 


Net  e«  ten- 
sion of  total 
oonsuiner 
credit 


July  19r>6  to  July  ]9(fsis 21 

January  to  July  1906 -I"!'""!. 


Percent 

17.4 
-212 
-15.6 


Net  erten- 
sioii  of  auU> 


PfTceni 

23.5. 
-40.2 
-11! 


'  KxdudijiK  financial  corporal  ions 
'  2d  quarter,  I<#i1.  at  annua!  rate 
'  4th  quarter.  19M,  at  annual  rate 
'  M  quartei",  ltfii»i,  at  annual  rate. 
'  Conipound  annual  equivalent  rules 
'  -'d  (luarter.  mVi.  to  2d  (iiiaru»r,  19fi«;' 
4th  quarUT,  196S,  to  2d  quarter.  1966 


Net  increase  ' 

in  mortpapes ' 

on  1-  to  4-    I 

family        [ 
propcrLies    . 


(^OrporalP 

business 

iKirrowiag 


PfTtent  PercnU 

.      *-'-2  H.S 

•-1S.3  I  i+iie 

'-S7. 4  i-^V.  0 


source:  Council  o;  F.con,>nuc  Advisers  and  Board  ol  Governors,  Federal  Reserve. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  ^Tr.  Presi- 
dent, as  can  easily  be  seen,  new  mort- 
.cages  have  sharply  declined,  while  both 
the  net  extension  of  consumer  credit 
.Generally  and  net  extension  of  automo- 
bile paper  have  l>een  actually  faUing 
This  has  been  happening  at  the  same 
time  that  loans  to  businesses  were  in- 
creasing at  the  astounding  rate  of  almost 
3o  percent  over  last  year,  for  same  peri- 
ods of  this  year. 

Let  me  also  quote  from  Bus!::p.«is  Week 
for  last  Saturday,  which  was  shown  to 
mc  yesterday : 

Companies  In  general— and  giant  corpora- 
tions in  particular— are  the  favorite  custom- 
ers of  the  banks:  they  are  the  last  to  feel 
the  effects  of  a  credit  pinch.  The  Commerce 
Department  estimates  that  the  nation's  50 
largest  companies  do  30"^  of  the  nation's 
do'eo^    *P*"'^'"K;  ^"^^  largest  350  companies 


VS^  businessmen— whose  spencline  plans 
are  the  ultimate  target  of  the  current  move 
to  restraint— have  been  Just  about,  the  last 
people  in  the  Industrialized  countries  to  feel 
the  effect*  of  the  slow  but  st«adv  tightening 
of  credit,  which  began  In  earnest  when  the 
Fed  raised  the  discount  rate  from  4'",.  to 
4'2''  last  December. 

The  reason  Is  sUnple:  U.S.  banks  have  done 
everything  they  could  to  accommodate  the 
credit  demands  of  their  best  customers 
In  addition,  commercial  banks  have  re- 
strained portfolio  growth  In  every  cateeorv 
except  business  loans.  -vegorj 

Mr  President,  let  me  add  one  addi- 
lonal  reason  why  these  giant  corpora- 
tions get  the  money  when  farmers  or 
people  who  want  to  build  homes  or  start 
a  small  business  cannot  get  the  money 
When  General  Electric  or  A  T  &  T  or 
IT.  &  T.  or  RCA  stand  in  line  at  Chase- 
Manliattan  or  at  one  of  the  other  major 
New  York  banks  to  get  their  monev  they 

?hi?»u^''^  ^  ""^^  °"  *^^^  board 'to  see 
that  they  get  their  money.  But  the  little 
lellow  who  wants  to  build  a  home  build 
some  rental  housing,  or  start  a  small 
business  does  not  have  a  man  on  the 
tward,  and  he  often  is  not  able  to  get 
the  money. 

I  quote  further  from  Business  Week  • 

allow  tlf  ^K^'J^"^'  "'^  ^'^^^'^  ^^'  been  to 
bmin„  ,  ^"''^  ^  increase  massively  their 
Dusiness  loans  outstanding,  by  $8.7  billion 
rotn  »66.4  billion  in  December  to%lil^i 
Uon  in  July.  At  annual  rates,  busir. ess  loans 
ftave  increased  at  21.8-i  this  year,  as  against 


17  7';  for  1965  as  a  whole.  And  In  the  past 
two  months,  a  near  frenzy  of  lending  drove 
the  annual  business  loan  rate  to  29  4-^  in 
June  and  34.91  in  July.  Thafs  why  mo^t 
business  men  have  so  far  been  able  to  shrug 
off  the  effects  of  tight  monev. 

Moreover,  prime-rale  customers  such  as 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
have  placed  king-sized  orders  for  new  cash' 
This  means  that  instead  of  £:x  or  seven 
customers  of  a  bank  getting,  say,  $25  million, 
u   all  goes  to  one. 

The  banking  fraternity  is  in  almost  com- 
plete agreement  that  the  onlv  thing  that  can 
limit  borrowing  at  this  point  Is  a  further 
t.ghtening  in  the  nvailability  of  funds  unless 
the  government  raises  taxes   or  spends   less. 

As  it  stands  now,  companies  that  haven't 
maintained  good  bank  relations  are  out  In 
the  cold  when  it  comes  to  ne*-  loans.  And 
even  corporations  that  are  on  good  terms 
with  their  banks  are  finding  that  they  can't 
get  all  the  cash  they  need. 

With  the  evidence  of  the  drastic  in- 
crease in  business  loans,  we  really  need 
look  no  further  for  one  of  our  principal 
difHculties.  As  I  announced  last  Satur- 
day, Mr.  President,  I  have  one  proposal 
to  make  at  this  time. 

I  will  send  to  the  desk  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  speech  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed  to  H.R.  13103,  the  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act  of  1966.  and  ask  that  it 
be  punted,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remark» 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER."  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•See  exliibit  2.) 

Mi-,  long  of  Louisiana.  Tliis  amend- 
ment would  suspend  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  Investment  credit  under  sec- 
lion  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  provides  a  tax  credit  of  7  percent 
of  the  investment  in  capital  improve- 
ments within  the  definition  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  verj^  broad  and  which  ha^ 
been  used  very  extensi\ely  bv  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  supported 
the  investment  credit  and  helped  to  put 
ni  on  the  statute  books,  I  applaud  the 
measure  as  a  magnificent  weapon  to  do 
the  job  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  wa-^  one 
of  the  finest  sections  of  the  tax  cut  laws 
of  1962  and  1964  which  spurred  a  slug- 
gish economy  to  an  alltime  high  and 
kept  It  there.  But  now  that  the  economy 
IS  overheated,  with  a  substantial  war  on 
our  hands,  we  must  think  in  other  terms 


It  is  upon  (ihe  money  market  that  the 
pressures  are  being  exerted  today,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
^^^ll  remove  some  of  this  pressure  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  those  businesses 
which  are  ncm-  making  their  plans  for 

future  expanion.  I  also  hope  that  this 
measure  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
high  interest  rates  which  the  Federal 
Reserve    Board    has    forced    upon    the 

Nation. 

Some  members  of  this  Board  seem  to 
consider  their  jobs  to  be  like  a  Swiss  or 
Austrian  banker  who  is  elected  bj-  no  one 
and  almost  regards  his  job  as  hereditary 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  some  of  the  mem- 
bers do  not  really  picture  themselves  to 
be  running  a  European  central  bank 
instead  of  one  of  the  most  vital  and  sen- 
sitive institutions  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life. 

The  interest  rates  under  this  adminis- 
tration are  higher  than  at  any  time  un- 
der the  Hoover  administration  The  ex- 
^^  for  this  outrage  has  been  that  the 
Federal  Reserre  Board  feels  a  responsi- 
bility to  balance  the  economy  bv  making 
money  tight  and  interest  rates  high 
Some  members  of  the  Board  have  been 
saying  that  Ctongress  should  help  bal- 
ance the  economy  by  raising  taxes 

The  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  IS.  of  course,  a  tax  increase  Its 
revenue  impact  is  unimportant,  however 
compared  to  its  reaction  on  the  economv' 
through  reducing  some  of  the  pressure 
on  the  money  market.  When  this  pre.^- 
sure  is  reduced,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  proceed  to  force  interest 
rates  down  so  that  homeowners  and 
working  people  generally  can  borrow 
money  on  reasonable  terms  for  everydav 
personal  needs. 

Although  I  do  not  have  support  from 
witnin  this  administration  officially  i 
am  not  alone  in  believing  that  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  my  impression  that  this  action  is 
favored  by  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley.  who  was 
selected  by  Pi-esident  Johnson  to  be 
Chairman  of  his  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  by  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  who  wa^ 
the  choice  of  President  Kennedy  for  that 
posiuon.  by  Dr.  Arthur  Buins,  who  was 
chosen  for  that  post  by  President  Eisen- 
hower; and  I  know  that  it  is  the  recom- 
mendation Of  Dr.  Leon  Keyserling,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Council  under  Pre<=- 
ident  Truman. 

This  is  distintuished  company  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  suppoited 
by  other  important  voices  in  the  cour.se 
Of  the  consideration  of  mv  proposal 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Leon 
Keyserling,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  take  the  time  to  refer  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Economic  Progress,  of  which  or- 
ganization it  is  well  known  that  his  is  the 
top  brain  of  its  Btaff.  Others  who  ser^'e 
as  officers  and  who  give  some  of  their 
time  to  this  organization  include' 
Af£cS°'"^^  Meany,  president  of  the 

Mr    Murray  D.  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  NaUonwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

thfuAW^^^""  ^'  ^""^^'■'  president  of 

♦u^tf-  ■^]»raham  Feinberg.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Kayser-Roth  Corp. 
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Mr.  Thurman  Arnold,  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Quite  early  In  the  disastrous  rounds  of 
raising  the  interest  rates,  the  Conference 
on  Economic  Progress  Issued  this  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "The  Toll  of  Rising  In- 
terest Rates."  and  it  was  a  very  pro- 
phetic publication.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
quotations: 


But  the  rederal  Reserve  policy  haa  Im- 
posed scores  of  billions  of  dollars  of  rising 
Interest  costs  upon  private  and  public  bor- 
rowers for  no  useful  purposes,  thus  render- 
ing them  less  able  to  serve  essential  purposes. 
The  policy  has  been  fraught  also  with  Injus- 
tice, transferring  these  scores  oX  bUllcns  in 
rising  Interest  payments  to  those  who  sJiould 
do  without  this  unconscionable  Income  sup- 
plementation,    (page  2) 

The  average  annual  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  by  only  1.8  percent  during  the 
past  eleven  years  has  been  probably  lets  than 
half  the  rate  of  expansion  required  to  float 
an  adequate  U.S.  economic  performance.  In 
addition,  the  serious  aggravation  of  Income 
maldistribution  by  rising  Interest  rates  has 
contributed  even  more  powerfully  to  our 
economic  troubles,  caused  primarily  by  over- 
■jsavlng  and  overinvestment  in  the  means  of 
•production,  relative  to  expansion  of  private 
consumption  and  public  demand  for  goods 
and  services,     (page  3) 

In  some  ways,  the  most  serious  burden  of 
rising  interest  rates  Is  Imposed  upon  private 
borrowets.  This  Is  particularly  distressing  In 
an  econonUc  system  devoted  to  enterprise 
and  Initiative.  For  these  qualities  of  enter- 
prise and  Initiative  mark  business  and  per- 
sonal borrowers  far  more  than  those  who 
lend  money  to  them.    (p.  11) 

Only  the  completely  uninformed  would  say 
that  this  excess  interest  cost  .  .  .  has  not 
really  cost  the  nation  and  the  people  any- 
thing, on  the  ground  that  the  larger  Interest 
payments  by  borrowers  have  meant  equiva- 
lent gains  for  lenders.  Any  such  argument  Is 
equivalent  to  asserting  that  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference at  all  how  national  Income  is  dis- 
tributed or  redistributed,  and  that  the  delib- 
erate use  of  national  economic  policies  to 
decrease  the  Incomes  of  those  who  need  help 
most  In  order  to  Increase  the  Income  of  those 
who  have  so  much  more  Is  perfectly  all  right. 
(page  18) 

Many  economists  and  other  Informed  per- 
sons have  been  entirely  right,  when  they 
pointed  out  the  gross  inconsistency  between 

(a)  the  huge  and  deliberately  contrived  Fed- 
eral deficits  Involved  In  the  recent  tax  reduc- 
tions, designed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing employment  and  economic  growth,  and 

(b)  the  prevalent  monetary  policy,  which 
works  so  severely  against  employment  and 
economic  growth.  .  .  .  The  regressive  tax 
cuts,  their  limited  stimulative  value,  and  the 
doubtful  value  of  deliberately  undertaking 
additional  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  def- 
icits In  exchange  for  tax  cuts  of  Uils  type, 
should  not  be  compounded  by  adding  billions 
of  dollars  more  to  these  Federal  deficits.  In 
the  form  of  rising  Interest  rates  which  are 
pernicious  on  all  scores.  We  cannot  now 
undo  any  part  of  the  recently  enacted  tax 
legislation;  but  this  Is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  need  to  undo  promptly  and  dras- 
tically the  prevalent  monetary  policy,  (pages 
47  and  48) 

I  should  also  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  remarkable  statement  issued  last 
Sunday  by  former  President  Harry  Tru- 
man. I  am  pleased  indeed  that  he  saw 
fit  to  reenter  public  discussion  of  this 
tremendously  important  subject.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  views.  He 
said: 

In  response  to  the  many  kind  and  warmi 
messages,  expressing  concern  about  my  re- 
cent iUness,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  am 
making  satisfactory  progress  and  expect  that 


In  the  oomlng  weeks  I  shall  be  able  to  resume 
my  dally  office  routine. 

In  the  meantlmie.  I  have  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  news  of  the  world,  as  best  I  could. 
There  was  little  comfort  for  me  m  what  I 
read. 

There  is  a  mtitter  aboul  which  I  am  so 
deeply  concerned  that  I  feel  it  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  out. 

A  dralstlc  Increase  in  Interest  rates  has 
been  imposed  on  the  American  economy.  A 
warning  is  current  that  higher  rates  are  vet 
to  come.  We  are  told  that  this  action  was 
necessary  in  order  t-o  foresUill  inflation. 

Of  coiirse.  no  one  wants  runaway  inflation. 
But,  I  think  it  i.-i  f.ilr  to  say  that  that  kind 
of  inflation  is  Ho  longer  possible  in  the 
United  States. 

What  is  more  Ukelv  to  happen  Is  that  we 
will  brine;  on  a  precipitous  deflation,  if  we 
persist  In"  high  Intere.'it  practice';.  The  result 
could  be  a  serious  depression. 

These  higher  interest  rates  were  in  fact  an 
added  burden  oa  all  governments — Federal, 
state  and  local.  Ihe  added  interest  costs 
end  up  as  a  furtljer  tax  on  the  consumer. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  a  dras- 
tic rise  In  Interest  rates  works  a  hardship  on 
the  consuming  pubUc.  It  only  benefits  the 
privileged  few. 

We  have  had  problems  with  the  nation's 
money  manapen»ent  through  many  critlcitl 
periods  in  our  history.  Me.Tsures  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  Gov*rnrnent  to  correct  recurring 
abuses. 

The  nation's  ijionetary  structure  wa.s  re- 
organized to  be  hdministered  In  the  public 
Interest  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
I  am  led  to  .<isk:  'Is  it  being  so  administered 
now?  Is  it  in  the  true  sense  a  Federal 
svslem?" 

During  my  Adijiinlstratlon.  we  faced  a  shn- 
Uar  threat  of  an  arbitrary  raise  In  the  rates 
of  Interest.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

I  received  notice  of  an  impending  move  to 
confront  the  Gotermnent  with  a  demand  for 
higher  Interest  rttes  of  Treasui-y  Bond  Issues, 
as  well  as  certain  other  restrictive  conditions, 
to  be  Imposed  by  tJie  Federal  Reserve  on  the 
Treasury. 

This  would  have  meant  i'n  imposition  of  an 
additional  nonproductive  tax  burden  on  tiic 
public — and  we  fejected  it.  The  Oovernnient 
prevailed. 

X  riuely.  these  days,  take  up  my  pen  U) 
make  commei-.t  on  matters  which  I  am  con- 
fident are  receHing  the  concern  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Administration.  But.  I  thought 
that  this  was  a  miatter  which  had  reached  a 
point  where  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 


speak.      There 

situation. 


s    yet    time    to    remedy    the 


Neither  the  President,  the  Congress, 
nor  any  othar  rosponsible  croup  can 
longer  pretend  that  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam is  le.s.s  thlin  real  war. 

It  is  unfair  to  fight  a  war  with  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  which  crucify  the 
poor  and  the  workins  people  generally, 
while  providing  great  bonanzas  to  those 
who  are  wealtjiy- 

Only  today,  one  of  my  friends  in  busi- 
ness told  me  that  he  saw  a  reputable 
businessman  jigninp  a  contract  to  bor- 
row money  to  build  some  apartment 
houses.  The  businessman  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  8  percent  interest  with  a 
10-percent  discount. 

If  this  piece  of  mortgage  paper  were 
held  to  maturity,  this  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  12i2'-percent  Interest.  If  for 
some  reason  the  businessman  decided  to 
pay  it  within  a  year,  this  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  up  to  20  percent. 

To  use  my  friend's  term,  he  said: 

Today's  mon«y  market  is  made  for  shylocks 
who  have  monty  and  no  scruples 


Mr.  President,  there  are  even  a  great 
number  of  moneylenders  who  dislike 
what  is  happening  today.  The  building 
and  loan  associations  do  not  like  it.  The 
small  banks  do  not  like  it.  Even  some 
of  the  big  banks  do  not  like  it. 

Unless  and  until  we  demonstrate  that 
\vp  are  serious  and  determined,  includiiv; 
the  adoption  of  the  right  kinds  of  fi.s- 
cal  and  monetary  policies,  to  see  the 
trauic  p.nd  brutal  .struggle  in  Vietnam 
throuph  to  a  successful  conclusion,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  ever  bringing  it  to  ari 
end. 

We  should  yive  serious  consideration 
to  movin.ii  rapidly  in  the  same  direction 
today  that  President  Truman  took  iii 
1950  when  he  had  the  Korean  war  con- 
fronting him.  Some  action  should  be 
taken  to  stop  firms  from  raising  price, 
while  at  the  .same  time  both  their  divi- 
dends and  their  undistributed  profits  are 
going  up  even  higher.  We  should  hav> 
standby  controls  on  credits,  wages,  aiui 
prices. 

We  should  be  selective  about  these 
matters,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  be  se- 
lective about  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit.  If  there  are  bottle- 
necks where  encouragement  is  needed  to 
acquire  capital,  let  the.se  bottlenecks  be 
identified  and  leave  the  investment  cred- 
it available  for  those  purposes — or  even 
increase  it. 

The  ti-oop  strength  in  Europe  should 
be  drastically  reduced,  and  there  should 
be  more  priorities  both  In  the  forci:--u 
aid  proaiam  and  in  spending  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  electioii 
coming  up.  but  the  Congress  should  hav; 
additional  proposals  from  the  adminis- 
tration about  these  problems.  I,  as  our 
Senator,  am  prepared  to  stay  here  uiui' 
we  do  something  about  them. 

What  I  am  advocating  here  today  i= 
ont  impoitant  step  in  what  should  be- 
come a  part  of  this  Nation's  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  debt  management  policies 
The  Congress,  and  the  tax-writinc 
committees  in  particular,  have  reacted 
responsibly  and  cooperatively  to  th- 
fiscal  and  debt  management  problem^ 
facing  this  Government. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  President  ar.d 
the  Congress  have  been  pursuing  a  fiscal 
policy  in  one  direction,  while  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  been  pursuing  a 
monetary  policy  in  the  opposite  dmc- 
tion. 

We  have  been  forced  and  we  are  stil' 
being  forced  to  trim  our  sails  and  char: 
our  course  to  fit  a  monetary  policy  \\  hicf: 
is  based  fundamentally  on  the  desue  o: 
money  lenders  to  increase  the  take 
without  providing  any  additional  seiv- 
ices. 

After  former  President  Truman  on 
Sunday  spoke  out  strongly  against  th; 
high  interest  rates  which  are  victimiziii-' 
over  90  percent  of  the  people  of  thi,- 
Nation.  President  Johnson  stated  tha: 
he  favors  lower  interest  rates,  but  that 
tight  money  is  needed  to  restrain  infla- 
tionary pressures.  The  Congress  should 
provide  the  President  with  whatever 
laws  and  powers  he  needs  to  restrain 
inflationary  pressures.  The  measure 
which  I  have  introduced  is  one  of  them 
Then  the  President  should  folloi^ 
through  to  provide  us  with  leadership  m 
make  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  wine!- 
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has  been  acting  since  December  like  the 
mischievous  son  of  a  rich  man  act  in 
the  public  Interest  for  a  change. 

The  money  lenders  are  quite  correct  in 
making  the  point  that  the  Federal  Re- 
.'-erve  Board  is  independent  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  it  does  not  report  to  him 
However,  it  is  not  independent  of  the 
Congress.  The  powers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  were  vested  under  the 
Constitution  in  the  Concre.ss  of  the 
United  States.  By  laws  of  the  Congress 
we  delegated  most  of  our  powers  over 
monetary  matters  to  the  Federal  Re- 
.<-eive.  It  is  both  our  lesponsibilitv  and 
our  duty  to  tell  this  Board  when  it  'is  not 
u.'^ing  those  powers  properly. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  mv  mind  that 
the  President  can  and  will  act  when  the 
situation  requires  it.  He  is  getting  a 
trreat  deal  of  advice,  much  of  it  of  a  con- 
flicting nature— some  of  it  well-inten- 
tioned and  some  of  it  ba.sed  on  greed  and 
prejudice. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
heed  those  sincere  Americans  such  as 
Harry  Truman  and  Wright  Patman 
whose  interest  is  in  doing  what  is  best 
for  190  million  people.  To  do  otherwise 
will  prove  very  costly  to  the  Democrats 
m  the  November  elections,  even  though 
It  IS  Democrats  and  not  Republicans 
who  are  .speaking  out  against  high  inter- 
e.n  rates  and  tight  money. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  which  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  what  happens  to  this 
Nation,  If  the  Nation  pro.'^pcrs  under 
policies  calculated  to  bring  social  and 
economic  justice  to  all  of  its  people  our 
party  will  be  one  of  the  first  benefactors 
To  pursue  policies  that  reach  an  oppo- 
site result  will  in  the  end  be  disastrous 
for  any  administration  that  does  so  even 
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if  every  member  of  the  opposing  party 
should  concur  in  such  conduct. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  chart 
and  an  explanation  of  the  amendment 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.      With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
'See  exhibits  3  and  4,) 
Exhibit  1 
Estimated  total  and  interest-bearing  private 
debt,  computed  average  interest  rate    and 
excess  monetary  interest,  1952  and  1965 

li"  i'illioii.':  of  current  dollars, 
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rbitipiitation  of  excess  monetary  in- 
icrcNt  i)ai<l. 

Total  gro.ss  private  debt 

lA's-i    non-iiitprPi!t-ljeiu-iiip     debt- 

con.'Jumer  debt  ' 

f  orimrfile  ueooimls  payiibk-': 
( II  her  corixjriite  .•ilinrt-lerm  debt" 
K()ll;jls:  ■ 

■I'uliil     Jntere.sl-lK'JU-iiig     private 

di'b(.  einj  of  je:ir 

-\vprii(re  total  inlerest-lieariiigpri- 
vatc  debt,  during  veur 
Tittiil  iiiliTcst  paid  on  private  delit  ' 
t  anipuipd  .iviTage  innuciary  interest 
|alp  tperi-eiu) 


1952 


337.1 


1965 


9.< 
3.^4 

54..'; 

237.  S 

225,3 
11.2 

4.97 

992.  S 

20.0 
97.(1 
120.  2 


"55.6 


?23.  0 
49.0 


6.  78 


InMiilnieut  credit  Hold  by  dppartme.it.  furhiture.  and 
I  o Ux^liol.  applmiic-c  stores  and  ot  her  retml  outlets  except 
au  oinolMle  dealers,  plus  noninst.illment  cliarpe  arcoum, 
and  servK'e  credit;  data  from  Federal  Reserve  S,, 
,  „H  ,'!}/,  '"^^'»""'-''.  payable  of  corr>oralioMs  except  banks 
and  tru^t  companies  and  insurance  carriers  and  age  iT 
l)ata  for  19.^2  based  on  Statistics  of  Income  (IRS)-  ms 
es  Jniale  is  based  primarily  on  SEC  data 

(  oriwate  short-term  debt  other  than  iiolos  .iiid  ac- 

i^vi^'^^S^e:!?^.!^^^"-"'^-*"-^"-'-. 

not  nla led  to  OIJE  private  debt  concept,   ntere"    and 
dividends  oil  time  and  savings  deposits  bv  i   siL-ed  eom- 


ExHiBrr  2 

AaiENDMENT    780 

At  the  end  ot  tlie  b:!!  insert  the  followinc 
new  title:  vj«,..t 

•TtTLE   11.— SDSPtNSION   OF   INVESTMENT   CREDIT 

"Sec.  201.  Su3pe.n.sion  of  investment  credit 
,'' '^^J"^.  ^^'"'^^^■—Seciiozi  46(C)  (relating 
to  defintion  oT  qu.-aified  Investment)  is 
amended  by  adfllng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
louowlng  new  pp.ragraph : 

•••(5)  Suspension  of  credit.— Notwith- 
standing .-.ny  oiter  provision  of  this  subp.u-t 
the  term  •quauaed  investment'  shall  nof  in- 
clude any  amount  with  respect  to  section  38 
property  placed  In  service  during  the  suspen- 
sion period,  oihtr  than  section  38  property 
placed  in  service  during  such  period—         ' 

', 'lA)  to  the  extent  such  property  is  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction  or 

ITi'Z  '^>'  ''''  ^^^P-'.v"  <1)  before  August 
JO  1966,  or  (U)  en  or  after  August  30.  1966 
and  on  or  before  December  31.  1966  pursu- 
ant to  the  terms  of  a  binding  contract  as  in 
effect  on  August  29.  1966;  or 

"  _(Bi  which  was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
ti)  before  August  30.  1966   or  (ii)  on  or  after 

^l'^t"o««^°'  ^^^^-  ""'^  °"  °'  "^^fo^^  December 
31,  1966,  piirsu?.nt  to  the  terms  of  a  binding 
contract  as  in  effect  on  August  29.  1966  ' 
For    purposes    of    this    paragraph     the    t^rm 

suspension  perkxl  '  means  the  period  be- 
ginning on  August  30.  1966.  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  repeal  of  this  paragraph 

"(b)  Application  of  Unused  credit  carry- 
backs and  carryoi-ers.- Section  46(b)  (2)  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  allowance  of  credit 
for  carryback  and  carryover  of  unused  credit) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  amount  of  the  credit  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  if  subsection  (c)(5)  (relating  to 
suspension  of  credit)   h.td  not  been  enacted  • 

"(c)  Effective  date.— The  amendment* 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  applv 
to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  Augus' 
30,  1966." 


Exhibit  3 

Xr>  u„e.l.,n„(  and  net  horrowunj  ui  credit  marluls-Hcasonalhj  adjusted  annual  rnt^ 
(Billions  of  dollars] 


Tear  totals 


Tobil,  households  and  business- 
Invest  rueot.. ., 

Borrowing ,[[ 

Cor|«)rate  business:  

Investment 

Borrowing "" 

N"nf;irmnoucorporate'business" 

Investment 

Borrowing 

•Von firm  business: 

Investment 

Hfirrowing  

F  rins:  

Investment,. 

Borro«ing_ 
nodscholds-  "' 

[nvcstnicnt 

Borrowing .""'. 


1963 


43.2 
42.9 

13.0 
10.3 

5.3 
S.9 

18.3 
16.2 

.9 
2.6 

24.1 
24.1 


1964 


48.3 
49.5 

16.8 
13,5 

5.0 

6.2 

21  7 
19.7 

-.5 
2.5 


1965 


62.1 
58.1 

24.  9 
20.2 

5.3 


1964 


II 


1965 


m 


30 

2 

27 

4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

30 

5 

27. 

6 

4fi.4 
57.9 

15.8 
18.1 

.V4 
8.U 

21.3 
26.2 

-1.0 
2.9 

28.2 
28.9 


48  9 
46.2 


15.3 
12.6 

5,7 
5,9 

21,0 
18,5 

-,5 
2.5 

28,5 
25,2 

IV 


50.0 
51.1 

20.7 
15.6 

4.6 
5.8 

25.3 
21.4 

—.1 
2.1 

24.8 
27.6 


II 


in 


61.0 
55.8 

25.0 
17.5 

6.0 
7.2 

31.0 

24.8 


3.4 

29.9 
27.6 


58.4 
60.5 

22.6 
22.6 

4.9 

7. 7 

27.5 
30.4 

1.0 
2.6 

29.9 
27.6 


62. 
55.  fc 

24. 
18.  i 

4.  i 
6.  t 

28.  i 
25.   ' 

2.; 
3. 

31.! 
26.; 


pr^'liiiii 


nary  i;;,;;j;;r^!S^i;^'-^^f^;)^  ^:,l^e  ?^!!^s;!.'^''^"^"  --^  '--^-^  •<-  -pita. 


Suspension 


Exhibit  4 
OF    Investment    Credit — ExriA- 

N.^TION    OF    AMEND.MENT 

Tliis  amendment   would   suspend   the   in- 

'nntf'".'  "^'^'^  ^  °^  August  30.  1966,  and 
^ontinuing  on  through  the  dat«  Congress 
MonTi'n''^^""  *°  terminate  the  suspen! 
W  h^^l"  ^^^  amendment,  taxpayers  who 
'  r     °  "f""g  commitments  to  acquire  a-sseus 

r'ven^  n?  /i^  "'^'^  ^°"'^  ^  available  are 
S-^en  until  December  31,  1966  to  actually  ac- 


eonsnn.ption  allow.^ccs.    Includes  consumer  dilrables.    IIW,  y  estimated  from 


1966 


IV 


67.1 
60.4 

28.0 
22.1 

5.6 
7.0 

33.5 
29.0 

2.5 
3.2 

31.1 
28.1 


II 


71.1 
60.0 

31.6 
24.2 

5.2 
6.6 

36.8 
30.8 

1.6 
4.3 

32  7  ' 
24.9  I 


69  7 
01.4 

34.4 

26.8 


S9.  0 
33.9 

1.5 
3.9 

29.1 
23.  S 


quire  the  property  and  get  the  credit.  Prop- 
erty acquired  after  December  31,  1966,  would 
be  ineligible  for  the  credit  notwithstanding 
a  prior  binding  commitment. 

Unused  investment  credits  from  prior 
years  could  be  taken  during  the  period  the 
investment  credit  is  suspended  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  could  be  used  If  "the 
credit  had  not  been  susi>ended.  This  means 
that  a  taxpayer  will  have  to  cut  back  on  his 
current  acquisitions  if  he  wants  to  utilize 


his  unused  credits.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  the  oontext  in  which  the  bill 
IS  introduced  because  it  could  free  credit  for 
other  more  desirable  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  I  am  rery  glad  that  my  sood 
inend,  the  chafaman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  maior- 
il.v  whip  I  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana]  has 
taken  the  floor  tp  give  such  a  dramatic 
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August  30,  1960 


August  30,  1966 


presentation  of  the  increasingly  im- 
balanced  economic  results  of  the  present 
tight-money  policy.  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly  in  his  analysis  of  the 
situation,  even  though  I  do  not  find  the 
same  virtue  he  does  in  the  cure  he 
proposes. 

Mr.  Pr«sldent.  Just  as  escalation  breeds 
escalation,  so  does  inflation  breed  in- 
flation. The  spiral  Involved  In  the 
economic  phenomenon  of  rising  living 
costs  Is  one  In  which  the  higher  steps 
depend  upon  those  taken  earlier.  In  that 
spiral,  the  development  if  high  interest 
rates  at  seemingly  stratospheric  levels, 
levels  which  competent  economists  be- 
lieve may  not  yet  have  hit  their  ultimate 
peak,  began  with  the  action  of  tht  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  last  December,  at 
which  time  I  was  among  those  who  saw 
this  as  a  foreboding  of  the  future. 

Senator  Long  has  correctly  and  very 
convincingly  shown  in  his  remarks  the 
manner  in  which  the  burden  falls  most 
heavily  upon  the  "small"  individual,  the 
little  businessman  and  the  ordinary 
citizen  buying  a  home  or  paying  for  cars 
and  household  appUances  on  cre<ilt.  In 
addition  to  the  added  direct  cost  of 
inflated  interest  rates,  the  felony  is  com- 
pounded by  the  price  Increases  placed 
before  the  customer  because  the  producer 
and  the  distributor  find  them  necessary 
in  order  to  offset  their  own  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
shown,  the  intention  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  contract  the  economy 
in  order  to  halt  inflation  by  increasing 
interest  rates  has  not  had  the  desired 
effect.  There  has  not  been  a  contraction 
of  the  total,  since  the  reduction  in  house- 
hold borrowing— $4  billion  from  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1965  to  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1966 — has  been  almost  exactly  off- 
set by  the  increase  in  corporate  business 
borrowing.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  shift 
these  sums  from  one  sector  to  another, 
if  we  are  intent  on  achieving  the  Intended 
goal. 

Yet  that  is  the  primary  result  of  the 
deliberate  high  interest  rate  to  date. 
Big  business  has  not  halted  its  borrowing 
l)ecause  of  the  Increase  of  rates,  but  there 
are  signs  that  in  at  least  some  Instances 
corporations  have  been  scrambling  for 
borrowed  funds  lest  later  they  And  the 
rates   higher   still    and    the    availability 

even  less. 

The  ordinary  citizen,  the  homeowner 
with  a  mortgage,  the  young  couple  about 
to  enter  the  homebuying  market  if  they 
can  surmount  the  present  obstacles,  are 
those  who  are  being  penalized.  We  must 
Indeed  find  a  way,  as  President  Truman 
has  so  clearly  indicated,  and  as  some  of 
us  have  said  repeatedly,  to  secure  the 
present  breach  in  our  economy  being 
torn  ever  wider  by  the  high  Interest  rates 
and  scarce  money  policy  now  in  effect. 
~  Since  the  Senator  is  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  think  his  words  of 
warning  are  highly  in  order,  and  I  think 
his  statement  is  one  which  the  Senate 
should  take  to  its  bosom  and  which  the 
country  should  look  to  with  a  great  deal 
cf  interest  in  anticipation  of  future 
potion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  In  the  Finance 
Committee  will  act,  and  I  am  hopeful 


that  the  adminlatratlon  will  change  its 
present  policies,  which  are  heading  this 
Nation  toward  economic  chaos  and 
trouble. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  hi|  fine  statement,  and  I 
am  certain  that  Ixe  will  continue  to  make 
his  approach  wall  known,  not  alone  to 
this  body,  but  to  the  administration  as 
well. 

Mr.  DODD  Subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  commend  our 
distinguished  majority  whip,  Senator 
Long,  for  the  very  excellent  and  pene- 
trating speech  lie  made  earlier  today. 

Undoubtedly,  ©ne  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant domestic  problems  we  face  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  the  tightness  of 
tlie  money  market. 

As  Senator  Lor*G  pointed  out,  the  very 
people  and  the  very  businesses  that  have 
been  affected  tUe  most  by  our  present 
monetary  policy  are  those  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

People  of  modest  means  who  want  to 
purchase  a  home,  and  small  businesses 
that  need  money  for  expansion  are  the 
ones  who  cannot  get  enough  funds,  and 
the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  when  he 
advocates  steps  to  make  more  money 
available. 

Larger  basinefcses,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  able  to  borrow  as  easily  as  they  could 
before  the  money  squeeze  began  earlier 
this  year. 

I  personally  support  Senator  Longs 
proposal  to  sus|>end  Indefinitely  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

And  I  do  thinik  that  the  able  majority 
whip  deserves  our  attention  and  our 
thanks  for  his  expert  thoughts  on  this 
difficult  and  somewhat  controversial  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tlte  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  trte  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFtELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  corvsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Thomas  S.  Francis,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Federal  Cochalnnan  of  the  Upper  Gre: ' 
Lakes  Regional  Ck)mmls«lon;  and 

Miles  S.  McKee.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  men.- 
ber  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Sah:- 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporatloi: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Norman  E.  Taylor,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  perinanent  appointment  In  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminlstrat  im: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Lab-r 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Ivan   L.   Bennett,   Jr.,    of   Maryland,   to   be 

Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology:   and 

Harry  R.  Pauley,  of  West  Virginia,  ar.  : 
Charles  R.  Ferguson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  b? 
members  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commliwe 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambuf- 
sador,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  .-.nc! 
Plenipotentiary  to  Japan: 

John  S.  Hayes,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Amb,.;- 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  lo 
SwitzerUind; 

Miss  Carol  C.  Laise,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal:   and 

Leo  G.  Cyr,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Servn, 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Rwanda. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
also  report  favorably  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  the  followir.^ 
nominations  which  have  previously  p,;;- 
peared  in  the  Congressional  Recce: 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  print::.  • 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on  t!." 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  o:. 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

A.  John  Cope,  Jr.,  of  Washington.  :i:it! 
sundry  other  persons,  for  appointment  ;  nd 
promotion  in  the  Foreign  Service. 


EXECimVE     SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  con.sider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Ixecutive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDCfNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlK  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  f 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  tHe  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
OOMMITEES 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Workt: 

Col.  Crawford  Young.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission; 

Lt.  Col.  FranH  C.  Boerger  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
Debris  Commlsdon; 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pit^:- 
dent.  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  I  report  favorably  the  follo\v;;.,' 
nominations : 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrity,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  senior  Air  Force  membrv. 
Military  Staff  Committee,  United  Na- 
tions: 69  ofRcers  for  promotion  to  Ke.i- 
eral  officer  rank  in  the  Army;  14  Marine 
Corps  ofHcers  for  appointment  to  rank  of 
brigadier  general  and  major  general.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlux;: 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  p!a''ca 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  a.-;  fol- 
lows : 

Maj.  Gen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman.  U.S.  Armv, 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  R.  Larsen.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Armyi.  w 
be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance  .iM 
responslbUlty  designated  by  the  President: 

William  K.  Jones,  Raymond  O.  Davis,  ird 
Charles  J.  Qullter.  for  temporary  app  :  '• 
meni  in  the  Marine  Corpe; 


George  E.  Dooley,  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Ma'-lne 
Corps: 

Lt  Gen.  Tliomas  P  Gerrity  (major  penera! 
RPRular  Air  Porcei,  US.  Air  Force,'  to  be 
senior  Air  Force  member.  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee, United  Nations;   and 

Col.  Elvy  Benton  Roberts,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  Armv  of  tlie 
V.nited  States. 
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Robert  G.  Lewis,  and  .sundrv  other  officers 

nni,^/H°«r'°"  '"  ^^'^  Regul..r  Army  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Pre.'^i- 
dent,  in  addition,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  1,483  officers  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  in  thie  Army  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below;  91  offlc°r.s 
for  appointment  in  the  Navy  in  the  ?radc 
of  lieutenant  commander  and  below 
1,164  officers  for  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below;  and  2,063  officers  for  appointment 
,iiid  promotion  in  the  Air  Force  in  the 
.L-rade  of  colonel  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
CoNGREssioN.<iL  RECORD,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
tfie  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.      Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Dunne  A.  Aamodt.  .-ind  sundrv  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force 
Marsene  E.  Adklsson.  for  reappointment  to 
the  active  list  of  the  RepuU^r  Air  Force  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  from  'the 
temporary  dl.sability  retired  list; 

Robert  S.  Demski.  ruid  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  -Mr 
Force; 

James  J.  Cortez.  ana  sundry  other  officers 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
tinted  States: 

.Arthur  L  Wllkins,  for  reappointment  to 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
tnited  States,  from  the  temporary  disabilltv 
retired  list;  ■" 

Henry  J.  Armstrong,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Armv 

Walter  H,  Jones,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
btates; 

Edward  C.  Schriber.  and  Hans  W.  Lind- 
nolm,  for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps; 

Charles  B.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
Officers,  for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps; 

Sergei  F.  Pron.  and  sundry  other  enlisted 
personnel,  to  be  ensigns  In  the  Navy- 
Leslie  G^  Kappel    (Naval  Reserve"  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candidate),   for  permanent 
assignment  in  the  Navy; 

Melvln  Ervin,  Jr.    (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate), for  permanent  assignment  in  the  Navv 
Roger  E^Bisson,   and  sundry  other  Naval 
m  liTeNav  -^"'   ^°''   P*'™'*"^"*   assignment 

edncfn  ^  °"'''*"  '^^'>'  ^"I'^t^'i  scientific 
education  program),  for  permanent  assign- 
ment  in  the  Navy;  "^--"g" 

fnr^^I'ml"^-  °°"elas,  and  Charles  S.  Huttula, 
lor  temporary  promotion  In  the  Navv 
om^eri^^n.^-  ^''''^"^thy,  and  sundry  other 
Mannec^rpsr"^"''  appointment  in  the 
Joseph  M.  Cavanagh,  and  sundrv  other 
Zll'.  C^°rpsT™*"^"*  appointment^n"^h%' 

for*?^^^,*'''''^  ™'  ^''**  ^""""^^y  °ther  officers. 
CorjJ^and^'^   appointment  In  the  Marin. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Constance  Baker  Motlev 
of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
lor  the  .southern  dhstrict  of  New  York 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
cannot  approve  thi.s  nomination'  I 
could  not  vote  for  it  in  the  committee 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
received  a  telephone  call  from  a  witness 
who  desired  to  come  down  and  testify 

She  was  placed  under  oath  and  she 
Placed  this  nominee  in  the  Communist 
Party^  In  fact,  for  a  2-ycar  period  she 
placed  her  in  the  party. 

The  witness  told  of  the  nominee  or- 
sa,nizing  a  Communist  study  group  at 
New  York  University.  She  testified  that 
both  she  and  her  husband  knew  of  this 
activity  by  the  nominee.  At  this  point 
Jet  me  say  that  the  husband  of  this  wit- 
ness was  a  very  wealthy  man  in  the 
btate  of  Connecticut. 

This  witness  is,  in  niy  judpment  a 
very  high-class  lady.  She  is  now  di- 
vorced from  her  husband.     She  is  a  high 

school  teacher.  This  witne.s.s  stated 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  been 
members  of  the  Communist  Partv  and 

cl^^^l^'J",^'"""^  ^'°''^  i»  Connecticut, 
tone  told  of  having  driven  what  she  called 
•■a  group  of  Negro  Communists"  to  a 
Wa.shington,  DC.  meeting  from  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1942,  in  her  husband'^ 
automobile. 

She  testified  further  that  she  had 
"picked  up  other  Communist  members 
and  Youth  League  members,  on  other 
occasions."  She  testified  that  one  of 
the  individuals  for  whom  she  had  thus 
acted  as  chauffeur  was  Constance  Baker 
who.  at  the  time,  was  living  on  Dicker- 
man  Street  in  New  Haven,  Conn  This 
witness  desci-ibed  the  hou.se.  It  is  true 
that  the  nominee  lived  in  that  house  at 
the  time. 

The  witness  testified  that  she  knew 
Constance  Baker  well,  that  she  "had 
Picked  her  up  several  times  and  brought 
her  U)  meetings."  The  witness  said  also 
that  she  "brought  her,  and  took  her 
home."  She  identified  meetings  re- 
ferred to  as  -both  Young  Communist 
League  meetings  and  Connecticut  Youth 
Conteience  meetings." 

This  witness  testified  that  she  knew 
Constance  Baker  as  a  Communist  be- 
cause she  had  attended  closed  meetings 
of  the  Young  Communist  League  at 
which  Constance  Baker  was  present 
rms  witness  twuce  independently  re- 
called the  name  of  Constance  Baker  as 
an  individual  who  had  attended  closed 
meetings  of  the  Young  Communist 
League. 

The  witness  declared  that  she  knew 
the  Young  Communist  League  to  be  at 
the  time  a  Communist  or  a  Communist- 
dommated  organization 


Sne  Identified  the  Constance  Baker  she 
knew  as  being  the  same  person  as 
Constance  Baker  Motlev.  liaving  -^een 
her  picture  in  the  newspapers  She  de- 
clared that  Constance  Baker,  now  Con- 
stance  Baker  Motley,  had  been  present 
"at  many  meetings '  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist Lcayue,  and  said  that  on  one  oc- 
casion Constance  Baker  had  given  a  re- 
port at  such  a  ineetina  on  her  activities 
in  the  Urban  League.  The  witness  de- 
scribed where  that  meeting  was  held  al 
Communist  Party  headquarters  on  Hou  e 
Street  in  New  Haven,  -across  the  street 
from  the  'Y."  That  is  where  Communist 
headquarters  were,  Mr.  President. 

Thi.s  witness  further  testified  that  in 
the  summer  of  1943,  while  she  was  livin" 
in  New  York.  Constance  Baker  al,so  was 
in  New  York,  taking  a  summer  course 

at  New  York  Universitv.  The  witness 
described  tlie  particular  occasion  when 
She  said,  Constance  Baker  visited  at  t'le 
apartment  occupied  by  the  witness  and 
her  husband,  aaid  asked  for  some  advice 

The  witness  said.  'Connie  was  organiz- 
ing a  Youns  Communist  Leas-'ue  croup 
study  aroup.  at  New  York  Uni\ersity' 
and  that  "she  wanted  some  advice  as  to 
what  she  should  do  about  this  particular 
group  that  she  was  forming." 

The  witness  said  her  husband  gave  ad- 
\  ice  m  response  to  Constance  Baker's  re- 
quest, and  that  'he  also  suggested  that 
she  see  a  fellow -aho  is  living  in  New  Yo'k 

who  would  help  her  and  assist  her  with 
this  work."    The  "work"  referred  to  was 
specifically  ideatified  by  this  witness  as 
the   formation   of   a   Young   Communist 
League  group  at  New  York  Universitv 
The  man  whom  Constance  Baker  wa's 
told  to  see  is  the  individual  that  this 
committee  has  not  been  able  to  locate 
wc    have    diligently    searched    for   him 
Now.  that  has  delayed  it. 

With  respect  to  Constance  Baker's  ef- 
forts to  form  a  Communist  group  at  New- 
York  University,  the  witness  testified 
later  that  she  and  he  husband  were  told 
by  Constance  B«ker  that  'the  group  was 
underway-— the  Communist  organiza- 
tion was  under»ay.  The  witness  testi- 
fied further,  regarding  Constance  Baker 
that  "after  she  saw  my  husband  that  first 
time,  she  kept  In  touch  with  him  aoout 
this  particular  group  that  had  been 
formed  at  New  York  University  " 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  witness 
stated  that  by  "this  group"  she  meant 
the  Communist  group  referred  to  earlier 
The  witness  s»-ore  that  she  knew  Con- 
stance Baker  "as  a  member  of  the  Young 
Communist  League,  and  an  ardent  Com- 
munist. " 

I  am  quoting  from  her  testimony 
The  witness  showed  the  Internal"  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  a  notebook  which 
she  said  had  been  kept  by  her  husband 
from  which  she  read  what  she  said  was 
the  address  at  which  Constance  Baker 
lived  in  New  York  City  in  1943:  175  West 
137th  Street— which  the  witness  identi- 
fied as  the  YWCA. 

The  witness  stated  that  Constance 
Baker  knew  the  witness'  husband  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  and  a 
party  functionaiy,  that  she  had  "gone 
several  places  with  him"  during  the  1939- 
40  period,  to  speaik  to  Negro  groups  and 
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that  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  when 
Constance  Baiter  asked  advice  In  New 
York  In  1943,  she  had  consulted  the  wit- 
ness' husband  "as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

The  witness  was  asked: 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  discussion  of  Con- 
stance Baker's  role  or  prospectlvj  role  In  the 
Communist  Party? 

And  replied — 

Tes.  sir.  She  was  supposed  to  be  groomed 
to  work  with  the  Negroes,  and  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  her  Job. 

The  witness  explained  that  she  meant 
Constance  Baker  was  being  groomed  "to 
become  an  active  leader  with  the 
Negroes"  for  the  Communist  Party. 

The  witness  said  that  Constance  Baker 
was  "a  favorite  of  Sid  Taylor,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  YCL.  The  YCL  is  en 
abbreviation  for  the  Young  Communist 

The  diary  which  the  witness  produced, 
which  she  said  had  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band, indicated  that  Constance  Baker 
had  attended  the  Seventh  American 
Youth  Congress  in  PhUadelphia  in  July 
of  1941,  and  the  witness  identified  this 
Conference  as  a  Communist-dominated 
meeting. 

The  witness  testified  she  was  "directly" 
associated  with  Constance  Baker — now 
Constance  Baker  Motley — until  some 
time  in  1943,  and  that  Constance  Bal.er 
was  at  that  time  a  Communist. 
Mr.  President,  that  was  her  testimony. 
She,  under  oath,  gave  names  of  oth  er 
people  who  wefe  at  Communist  meetings 
which  she  alleged  that  the  nominee 
attended. 

Those  people  were  subpenaed  and 
brought  down.  Most  of  them  took  the 
fifth  amendment.  Now,  we  subpenaed 
the  husband.  They  are  now  divorced. 
The  husband  was  a  very  wealthy  man 
and  has  been  a  financial  man,  one  of  the 
finafice  men  for  the  Commimist  Party,  I 
think,  as  I  remember  his  testimony  both 
before  and  after  the  war.  The  husband 
denied  all  of  this  testimony  or  said  he  did 
not  remember.  He  admitted  that  the 
diary  wm  his.  He  admitted  that  other 
exhibits  which  his  former  wife  left  with 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  were 
his.  They  bore  out  her  testimony.  But 
he  stated  that  he  had  attempted  to  re- 
cruit Constance  Baker  Into  the  Com- 
mimist Party  but  that  she  had  refused  to 
Join. 

Now.  that  is  the  status  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

We  have  information  from  Antioch 
College  of  Communist  activity  there, 
which  we  have  not  had  time  to  investi- 
gate or  to  check  out. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  that  from  a 
source — ^f  rom  a  file — of  one  of  the  armed 
service  intelligence  sources — we  learned 
of  a  report  that  this  Constance 'Baker 
there,  during  the  war,  was  listed  as  be- 
ing trained  for  the  Red  undergroimd. 
Now,  we  tried  to  trace  that  cut  but  we 
were  unable  to  do  so.  This  was  Just  a 
note  from  one  of  the  armed  service  intel- 
ligence flies.  We  were  not  able  to  get 
the  file  itself,  or  learn  the  Identity  of  the 
informant. 

Mr.JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  ConsttJice 
Baker  MoUey  is  now  borough  president 
of  Manhattan,  a  very  prominent  official 


in  New  York.  She  Is  the  nominee  of  the 
President.  She  wfis  not  recommended 
by  me.  But  I  think  It  is  imderstood  by 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  knowing  of  her  origins  in  New  York, 
that  I  should  have  interested  myself  in 
this  matter.  I  aporoved  of  her  nomina- 
tion, as  did  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kennedy! 
who  is  in  the  Chamber. 

We  must  matclj  what  has  been  said 
against  Mrs.  Motley's  record.  First,  her 
public  exposure.  Second,  she  was  elected 
to  the  New  York  State  Senate  in  1964. 
She  has  been  a  very  prominent  person 
on  the  scene,  and  going  beck  to  the  1950's 
she  was  one  of  th«  principal  counsel  for 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  in  the  case 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
decided  in  1954.  with  Thurgood  Marshall. 
Mrs.  Motley  Is  a  woman  of  great  ca- 
pacity. She  is  45  years  of  age.  She  has 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  18  fears. 

As  we  go  throuf  h  her  records — not  at 
length,  but  I  tru«t  the  Senate  will  In- 
dulge me — I  thinle,  measured  against  the 
uncorroborated  testimony  of  one  woman 
whom  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  1  referred  to.  which  testimony 
came  in  a  totally  collateral  procedure, 
and  who  did  not  appear  in  the  hearing  on 
Mrs.  Motley's  nomination 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator,  by 
special  resolution,  ha§  charged  that  com- 
mittee with  investigations  of  this  char- 
acter. After  the  subcommittee  had  re- 
ceived the  nomination,  we  received  this 
information,  and  it  was  my  duty  as 
chairman  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  challenge  at 
all  what  the  Senator  from  Mis.sissippl  has 
said.  I  only  point  out  that  Mrs.  Motley 
was  nominated  for  the  Federal  court 
Judgeship  in  January  1966.  A  subcom- 
mittee was  flnalty  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  Senator  fjom  North  Dakota.  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  myself.  That  subcom- 
mittee met,  after  due  notice,  on  April  4, 
1966.  Notice  of  hearing  was  published 
on  March  16.  1966.  Certainly  there  was 
a  reasonable  time.  No  one  appeared  in 
opposition  to  Mrs.  Motley's  nomination. 
The  nomination,  therefore,  was  rec- 
ommended by  tile  subcommittee.  Only 
considerably  latfr  was  It  made  known 
what  took  plaoe  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  the  material 
which  has  been  referred  to  here  on  the 
floor,  bearing  upen  Mrs.  Motley's  past. 

We  thereupon  requested,  as  was 
proper,  that  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  record.  That 
record  was  made  available.  We  read  the 
record.  At  leasts  I  did.  I  suppose  other 
members  of  tha  committee  did.  Then 
the  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the 
committee  with  two  dissenting  votes. 

I  cannot  guarantee  what  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  did.  but  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  record,  as 
I  did,  and  I  read  it.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  cer- 


tainly read  it.  We  voted  to  confirm,  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes.  We  kept  the 
record  open  so  that  all  members  of  the 
committee  would  have  an  opportunity 

to  vote. 

Therefore,  as  against  the  uncorrobo- 
rated testimony  of  one  woman  with  re- 
spect to  events  which  went  back  24 
years — as  the  Senator  has  said,  in  1942 
and  1943— at  a  time  when  she  was  21 

years  old 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.    EASTLAND.     The    Senator    say.< 
this  goes  back  to  1943.    How  far  did  the 
Senate  go  back  when  we  had  the  Mar- 
shall nomination  before  us? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senate  has  a  right 
to  go  back  to  the  time  of  one's  birth,  but 
the  Senate  also  has  a  right  to  evaluate 
the  time  involved  in  view  of  the  record 
built  up.  and  measure  it  against  the 
imcorroborated  testimony  of  one  witne.s.s 
with  respect  to  events  which  occurred 
24  years  ago.  I  merely  say  that  is  a  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  fact  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. I  only  say  it  should  be  weighed 
against  the  record  of  Mrs.  Motley  in  the 
subsequent  24  years. 

Here  is  the  record.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  mentioned  Antioch  College 
The  record  does  not  show  that  she  at- 
tended it.  She  attended  Fisk  University 
at  Nashville  from  1941  to  1942;  New  York 
University,  in  New  York  City,  from  1942 
to  1943  where  she  took  her  bachelor's 
degree;  Columbia  University,  from  1944 
to  1946,  where  she  took  her  bachelor  of 
laws  and  she  became  a  research  student 
Finally,  she  was  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  the  Legal  Defen.se  and 
Education  Fund.  As  my  colleagues  know 
by  now.  she  herself  is  a  Negro. 

She  was  one  of  the  principal  counsel.^ 
with  Thurgood  Marshall  in  many  of  the 
cases  which  he  tried. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  points 
which  commended  her  for  this  po.'=t. 
which  is  so  important  in  our  country,  is 
that  she  argued  10  cases  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
lawyer  with  much  experience,  and  I  havp 
not  argued  that  many  cases,  and  I  am  17 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Motley.  So  she  is 
a  lawyer  of  great  experience. 

Here  is  the  other  point  which  appeak  d 
so  strongly  to  me,  and  I  think  It  should 
to  other  Senators.  We  have  a  character 
committee  for  the  bar  of  New  York.  In 
order  for  one  to  be  admitted,  the  char- 
acter committee  gives  an  applicant  a 
thorough  going  over.  It  is  a  committee 
of  fitness. 

Many  who  have  studied  law  have  h.id 
the  tragedy  of  being  stopped  there  in 
their  tracks,  and  they  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted for  reasons  infinitely  less  sericus 
than  those  stated  here  as  affecting  her 
early  life.  Apparently  she  passed 
through  that  committee  unscathed.  Siic 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  has  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  bar  for  18  years. 
She  was  counsel  for  a  great  organiza- 
tion carrying  on  a  great  legal  battle 
Knowing  of  those  who  had  opposition 
against  the  NAACP  in  that  fight,  we 
know  that  if  they  could  have  found  any- 


thing to  use  against  Mrs.  Motley,  they 
would  have  done  so.  So  nothing  was 
found  against  her. 

She  ran  for  New  York  senator  in  1964. 
If  there  is  any  place  where  people  will 
dredge  up  anytliing  they  can,  it  certainly 
is  in  that  political  battle.  No  one  ques- 
tioned her.  She  was  elected  to  the  State 
.-enate  from  a  West  Side  district. 

Then  she  became  borough  president  of 
Manhattan,  again  in  the  wliite  light  of 
public  scrutiny,  again  with  nothing 
brought  up  against  her.  Finally,  to  cap 
it  off,  the  Justice  Department  gives  a 
most  thorough  going  over  to  such  appli- 
cants. So  does  the  FBI.  The  adminis- 
tration is  not  going  to  be  embarrassed 
by  having  anybody  nominated  who  can- 
not pass  the  test. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JA'VTITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  FBI.    The  Senator  has  not 
seen  the  FBI  file;  has  he? 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I 
may  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  If 
he  has  seen  It. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  Of  course,  I 
would  violate  a  confidence  by  getting  on 
the  floor  and  stating  what  was  In  the 
FBI  file.  I  certainly  would  not  make 
a  statement  that  there  was  not  Informal 
tion  in  that  file  that  bea-s  out  this  esti- 
mony.  I  would  not  make  such  a  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  such  information 
but  I  would  not  attempt  to  lead  the  Sen- 
ate to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in 
that  file.  I  judge  that  that  was  the  tenor 
of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  that  is  the  tenor 
the  Senator  reads  into  my  remarks 
That  is  not  what  I  said.  The  tenor  of 
my  remarks  was  that  after  the  Justice 
Department  and  thp  FBI  checked  Irto 
the  nominee,  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  be  for  her  judgeship.  I  implied 
nothing  else. 

There  are  many  unscreened  and  un- 
evaluated  things  about  all  of  us,  perhaps 
in  the  files  of  the  FBI.  Naval  Intelligence, 
Army  Intelligence,  and  everywhere  else 
I  am  very  well  aware  of  that,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  knows.  That  fact 
ha.s  caused  a  lot  of  people  a  lot  of  trouble 
including  me.  So  I  speak  from  exjxsri- 
ence. 

But  that  does  not  mean  one  is  guilty 
of  anything.  Not  in  this  country  All  I 
am  invoking  the  proceedings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FBI  about  is 
that  Mrs.  Motley's  name  is  here,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  here,  the  administration  sent 
It  here,  and  it  has  not  backed  away  from 
It  at  all.  to  Its  eternal  credit.  Neither 
do  I.  and  neither  did  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mrs.  Motley  is  an  outstandingly  fine 
lawyer,  and  as  fine  a  woman,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  all  of 
tnese  sessions,  as  reasonable  men  of  high 
probity  and  character  could  wish.  I 
think  that  her  record,  and  the  rather  un- 
usual amount  of  public  exposure  she  has 
nad,  as  I  have  just  recounted,  should  give 
•Js  all  the  reassurance  which  we  require 
•o  stand  against  the  uncorroborated 
testimony  of  one  person,  In.  I  repeat,  a 
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proceeding  before  anotlier  committee 
which  the  same  witness  did  not  think 
It  worth  while  to  bring  to  us.  who 
were  the  subcommittee  sitting  on  this 
nomination,  to  which  there  was  no  op- 
position—not a  letter,  not  an  appearance 
nothing. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
destroy  a  career  by  turninc:  down  this 
confirmation  upon,  in  my  opinion,  such 
a  veiy  unsubstantial  basis.  I  aeree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississipi  that,  since 
he  felt  as  ho  did  about  it,  he  had  a  duty 
to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Senate;  and 
I  am  glad  that  ho  has.  But  I  feel  that 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence 
and  Mrs.  Motley's  record  over  all  of  this 
time  are  in  favor  of  this  nomination,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  confirm  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I.  too,  rise  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  nomination  of  Con.stance  Baker 
Motley,  and  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  senior  collea,?ue. 

I  recommended  Mrs.  Motley  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  to  the  President. 
I  recommended  her  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  personal  experience,  having  worked 
with  her  when  I  was  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  on  some  very  dif- 
ficult matters,  matters  which  required 
a  great  deal  of  courage  and  judgment  on 
her  part. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  a  lawver  in- 
volved In  civil  rights  matters  during  that 
period  of  time  for  whom  those  of  us 
who  were  involved  in  those  matters  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  tneatcr 
respect  than  we  had  for  Mrs.  Motley. 
She  showed  sound  judgment  and  great 
courage  and  integrity. 

So  my  recommendation  is  based  on 
that  personal  experience,  plus  her  repu- 
tation, which  is  of  the  highest  order 
My  senior  collea.gue  has  listed  some  of 
the  matters  in  which  she  has  been  in- 
volved during  the  course  of  her  career, 
in  which  she  has  conducted  herself  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  intelligence  and 
the  highest  degree  of  integrity  through- 
out. 

Although  young  in  years,  Mrs.  Motley 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  record 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public  official. 

Since  her  admission  to  the  bar  in  19. 
she  has  been  counsel  in  a  substantial 
number  of  significant  cases  and  has  suc- 
cessfully argued  many  important  ap- 
peals before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  indicated,  she  has  been  especially 
active  as  a  lawyer  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  and  her  representation  of  her 
clients  in  that  area  has  been  particularly 
outstanding. 

In  addition  to  her  distinguished  record 
as  a  lawyer,  Mrs.  Motley  has  served  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  state  senator,  and  she  ha.s  also 
served  her  State  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Employment 
and  Unemployment  Insurance. 

Since  February  1965  she  has  been  the 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Mairhattan. 

So  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  recommend  her  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  My  senior  col- 
league   has    mentioned    a    number    of 
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organizations  and  groups  with  which  she 
has  been  associated,  and  the  fact  that 
she  has  run  for  political  ofBce  in  the  citv 
of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New  York 
There  has,  therefore,  been  ample  oppor- 
tumty  over  the  years  for  any  derogatorj- 
matter  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Motlev  to 
be  brought  out  m  public. 

There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
In  connection  with  the  FBI  report  one 
person  who  did  see  that  report  was  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
He  was  one  man  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  FBI  report  and  all  of  the 
evidence  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  stated  is  avaUable.  He  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  that  and  go  into  it 
in  great  detail. 

Moreover,  he  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  internal 
security.  It  hardly  seems  likely  that  the 
-^ttorney  General,  if  he  had  had  any  in- 
formation at  al  that  Mrs.  Motley  was 
associated,  even  in  a  remote  way  with 
the  Communist  Party,  would  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  President  and  recom- 
mended that  she  be  made  a  judge. 

In  the  second  place,  the  President  him- 
self would  have  had  access  to  all  of  this 
infonnation.  It  hardly  seems  likelv  that 
he  would  have  recommended  that  the 
Senate  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mrs 
Motley  as  a  judse,  if  there  was  any  indi- 
cation, any  evidence,  or  any  infonnation 
that  she  was  identified  or  associated  with 
the  Communist  Party. 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Motley  run  for  pub- 
lic office,  where  all  these  matters  could 
have  been  exposed,  but  she  has  been  as- 
sociated with  a  major  national  organiza- 
tion dealing  witk  civil  rights,  where  un- 
doubtedly, as  my  .senior  colleague  has 
stated,  the  offices  of  that  organization 
would  have  gone  into  these  matters 
thoroughly. 

But  I  think  the  most  positive  point  in 
her  favor  is  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
this  basic  responEibility,  would  not  have 
made  this  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  would  not  have 
submitted  her  ncmination  to  the  Senate 
had  there  been  ary  basis  for  the  charge! 
And  I  state  for  myself  that,  having 
known  Mrs.  Motley  and  her  reputa'tion, 
and  liavmg  been  aware  of  some  of  these 
matters.  I  still  highly  recommended  her 
to  the  President,  and  I  highly  recom- 
mend her  now.  , 

I  urge  the  conflamation  of  her  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  WiU  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  ? 

Tlie  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 
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Hie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14929)  to  promote  In- 
ternational trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, to  furtiier  economic  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT].  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  o:  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Chttrch],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOTTYEl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent 
on  oCBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
HUnois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  f -om 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI  ind 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mushie] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGsl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  are  de- 
tained on  ofHcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Bocgs],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]   is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower! .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Taxas  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  wae  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

I  No,  237  Leg  1 
YEAS— n 


Byrd.  Va. 
Cotton 
Dirksen 
Fulbright 


Aiken 

Allot: 

Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bogsjs 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cxirti."! 

Douglas 

Fong 


Morse 
Symington 
Yoiint?.  Ohio 


Gr\iening 
Hiivtlce 
Hicllenlooper 
McOlellan 

T^.'VYS— 63 

HlU 

Hollnnd 

Hrutka 

Jaclson 

Javjts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Proiity 

Kennedy,  NY.    Proxmire 


Moss 

Mwndt 

Nelson 

Ncubcrger 

Pastore 

Pell 


Ku«hel 

Loilg.  Mo. 

Loqy.  La 

Ma^nuson 

Miiisflcld 

McCarthy 

Mc<5ee 

Mctiovern 

Mi4er 

Motidale 

Mojironey 

Mofitoya 

Moj-ton 


not}  voting— 26 


Randolph 

RlblcofT 

Robertson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydings 

Williams,  N  J. 

Yarboroui.;h 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Gore 

Hafden 

Induye 

.loadan.  Idaho 

Laische 

Mofntyre 

MAcalf 

Miirphy 

Miiskie 


Pearson 
Russell,  S  C. 
Russell,  Ga. 
Saltonstall 
Scott 
Simpson 
Tower 
Williams,  Del. 


So  Mr.  Fulbkight's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  taablc. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  778. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  Chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen] 
proposes  an  anjendment  on  page  53,  be- 
tween lines  17  and  18.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

lE)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  303 
the  following:  •Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  give 
first  priority  untier  this  Art  to  agreemeni.s 
v;lth  friendly  countries  for  the  exchange  of 
agricultural  conimodities  for  strategic  and 
other  materl.ils  deeded  by  the  United  States. 
and  no  agreement  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
comnioditie.s  may  be  entered  into  under 
title  I  with  any  friendly  country  unless  the 
President  (1)  tas  determined  that  such 
country  has  no  such  materials  reasonably 
available  for  exciiange.  and  (2)  has  so  noti- 
fied the  Congre*  in  writing  to  that  effect." 

On  page  53.  line  18.  strike  out  "(E>" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  >  F  i  ". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tually, what  this  amendment  amounts  to 
is  reinstating  barter  agreements,  so  that 
if  a  country  bas  critical  and  strategic 
materials  and  resources  that  we  could 
use,  and  the  President  found  that  they 
were  necessai->'.  those  countries  would 
have  first  pridrity.  and  we  would  get  a 


little  something  for  what  we  would  oth- 
erwise be  giving  away. 

In  the  early  administration  of  Public 
Law  480,  barter  contracts  were  entered 
into  for  a  variety  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  that  were  on  the  Office  of  D-:- 
fense  Mobilization  list  of  strategic  and 
critical    materials.    We    acquired    fioii, 
foreign   sources   minerals  for  stockpile 
such  as  copper,  lead.  zinc,  mercury.  ai;d 
others.     These  stockpiles  have  proven  to 
be  of  incalulable  value  during  the  Viet 
conflict.     The  drawdown  on  these  sup- 
plies  has   been   heavy,   and   the   stocks 
should  be  replenished  as  soon  as  possible 
Aside  from  its  importance  to  our  de- 
fen.se  capability,  the  barter  program  had 
two  beneficial  effects  abroad.     First,  it 
enabled  luideveloped  properties  to  be  de- 
veloped  and   brought   into   production, 
thus  widening  the  foreign  source  of  sup- 
ply  for   minerals  in  which  the   United 
States  is  not  self-sufficient — as,  incident- 
ally, we  are  not,  in  most  strategic  a:.d 
critical  minerals.    This  development  and 
production     also     created     employment 
abroad.    In  addition,  the  development  of 
these  additional  sources  of  supply  al>o 
tended  to  stabilize  the  market. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  countries  an.d 
territories  received  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  the  barter  program.  The  ap- 
proximate value  of  these  commoditie.- 
was  $1,652  million.  As  indicated  in  the 
19th  semiannual  report  on  Public  Law 
480,  "Exporting  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties Instead  of  U.S.  Dollars  Helps  the  U.S 
Balance-of-Payments  Position."  The 
International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion estimated,  on  page  95  of  its  book 
"The  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments"— an  ap- 
praisal of  U.S.  economic  strategy —  thai: 

strategic  materials  obtained  under  title  III 
(Public  Law  480)  through  barter  transac- 
tions have  saved  $1.6  billion. 

The  food-for-peace  measure  virtually 
insures  that  there  will  be  no  further 
barter  transactions.  This  results  from 
the  very  generous  terms  provided  in  title 
I  of  the  bill.  There  could  be  little 
question  as  to  what  choice  a  countiy 
would  make  if  it  could  avail  itself  of  tlit= 
terms  of  title  I.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
highly  unlikely  that  it  would  voluntarily 
offer  to  barter.  Rather,  it  could  rea.^o:.- 
ably  be  expected  to  avail  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  title  I,  and  then  sell  a-^y 
surplus  minerals  it  had  on  the  US 
market,  depressing  domestic  prices  ar.d 
causing  an  outflow  of  dollars.  I  \\v:.if. 
Chile  copper  is  a  splendid  examiJle  c: 
that. 

Certainly,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
require  that  the  President  exhaust  bai  te: 
possibilities    before    authorizing    litie   I 

CQ  Ipg 

It  has  been  said  of  the  pending  bill. 
"What  you  can't  do  under  the  Foieign 
Assistance  Act  you  can  do  under  thl.s  one 
and  furthei-more  you  have  the  expertise 
of  Orville  Freeman's  management." 

I  believe  that  we  can  get  a  little  some- 
thing for  our  commodities  if  we  rein.state 
this  barter  arrangement,  and  not  give 
them  an  incentive  to  just  take  it  whole 
hog  and  "for  free." 

That  IS  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  j 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


A  provision  such  as  this  has  been  in 
the  law  for  the  past  several  years 
The  law  now  provides: 

The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he  dc- 
Termlnea  that  such  action  Is  In  the  lb«st  In- 
:e.-est  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  barter  or  ex- 
f  h.inge  agricultural  commodlUes  owned  by 
::.e  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

That  has  not  been  changed  at  all. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  have  that 
law,  and  not  withstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  take 
this  action  in  the  event  we  need  it  this 
amendment  would  force  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  before  any  agreement 
was  entered  into,  to  make  the  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  or  not  the  recipient 
country  has  any  strategic  materials  to 
barter  with.  It  would  simply  delav 
matters  and,  in  my  opinion,  would  make 
It  almost  impossible  at  times  for  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  into. 

This  amendment  would  put  undue 
emphasis  on  barter  transactions  As 
the  Senate  knows,  we  now  have  on  hand 
over  $10  billion  of  strategic  material 
much  of  which  was  acquired  through 
bartering. 

The  law  already  requ^ires  the  Secre- 
tary, "whenever  he  determines  that 
.such  action  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Uiuted  States,"  to  enter  into  barter  con- 
tracts. That  is  about  as  strong  lan- 
guage as  appears  reasonable,  and  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  adds  anything  to 
the  existing  authority,  its  effect  must  be 
to  require  barter,  even  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  action  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  my  opinion,  if  that  were  forced  we 
might  have  to  bypass  cash  sales. 

We  would  simply  be  selling  our  com- 
modities for  materials  instead  of  dollars 
The  barter  provision  has  been  consid- 
ered carefully  and  at  great  length  in  the 
past;  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems we  have  encountered  is  that  of  not 
displacing  dollar  sales.  We  have  pro- 
'.ided  specificall^•  that  the  Secretary  shall 
safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  and  assure  that  barters  will  not 
replace  cash  sales  for  dollars.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  require 
barters  to  be  made  without  regard  to 
till.';  provision.  He  would  not  require 
what  has  been  called  additlonallty 
that  is,  that  the  barters  be  in  addition  to 
rather  than  In  replacement  of,  what  can 

11^°^  '^°"^^^-  ^^^^  long  experience 
with  the  barter  program.  Secretary  Ben- 
.^on  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  11 
l9o8.  said: 

In  our  Judgment  the  elimination  of  the 
principle  of  additionality  as  a  result  of  barter 
cinnot  be  justified. 

Through  the  years,  barter  contractors 
•■avc  sought  stronger  and  stronger  direc- 
tnes  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
,^uie  to  barter,  since  It  results  in  very 
'Ucrative  business  for  the  barter  con- 

i'HJf ".u  "^^^  agricultural  commodities 
^^i.ich   the   contractor   receives   in   ex- 
change for  the  materials  have  frequently 
-'nnl^  r^*-  ^"  disposed  of  in  normal 
t^.ade  channels,  so  that  It  has  been  dif- 

orh  In  ^  ,!"''^  "'^t  ^he  barter  has 
^ctually  resulted  in  any  increase  in  the 
Qi^iXisition  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
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modities.  In  1958,  an  amendment  was 
sought  requiring  the  Secretary  to  barter 
up  to  $500  milhon  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  per  year.  Like  the  pending 
amendment,  it  would  have  superseded 
any  consideration  by  the  Secretary  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  tran.saction 'would 
protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Secretary  Benson  objected  very  strong- 
ly to  the  amendment  in  1958.  I  shall 
read  what  he  had  to  say  in  regard  to  this 
amendment: 

In  spite  of  the  zeal  to  substitute  barter  for 
normal  exchange,  the  United  States  dollar 
can  stUl  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  In 
world  markets  than  our  agricultural  com- 
modities. Then  why  do  we  have  such  strong 
pressures  for  a  wide-open  barter  program? 
The  fact  Is  that  a  surplus  situation  exists  in 
the  world  for  many  materials.  The  produc- 
ers of  those  materials  lu  the  foreign  coun- 
tries and  importers  of  those  materials  Into 
this  country  want  a  price  support  and  sur- 
plus removal  program  for  those  materials 
VVe  cannot  solve  the  price  support  and  sur- 
plus removal  problems  of  our  domestic  agri- 
cultural economy  by  attempting  to  take  on 
those  same  responsibilities  for  a  much  wider 
field  of  material  production  throughout  the 
world  •    •   • 

The  proposed  amendment  prohibits  the  ex- 
ercise of  administrative  judgment  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  In  our  opinion  it  would 
In  retrospect,  serve  as  a  basis  to  discredit  the 
Congress  that  enacted  it  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  administer  it. 
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Today  when  our  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  have  been  reduced  to  a  low 
level,  there  is  less  justification  for  barter 
than  there  was  in  1958  when  we  were  at- 
tempting to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  in 
any  feasible  manner.  The  emphasis  in 
the  bUl  before  us  is  to  provide  assistance 
to  those  countries  that  need  it  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinols 
would  not  contribute  to  that  purpose  but 
would  interfere  with  its   being   carried 

At  the  present  time  barter  is  used  prin- 
cipally to  meet  Uie  needs  of  Government 
agencies  overseas.  In  1965  barter  pro- 
curements for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense were  valued  at  $112.1  million 
Among  the  various  supplies  and  services 
procured  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
overseas  installations  in  Europe  and  Asia 
were  stevedoring  services,  lumber  and 
transportation,  base  maintenance  serv- 
ices, lockers  and  PX  supplies. 

Procurement  for  AID  in  1965  was  val- 
ued at  $51.8  million.  That  Included 
cement,  petroleum  products.  ferUlizer 
and  sugar.  Much  of  this  material  was 
dehvered  to  Vietnam. 

Barter  procurements  for  Federal  agen- 
cies to  use  overseas  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  improvement  of  U  S 
balance -of -payments  position  by  using 
agricultural  exports  for  purchases  which 
otherwise  would  have  resulted  in  over- 
seas expenditures  of  dollars. 

As  of  May  31,  1966.  stockpile  invento- 
ries of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
total  $11,499,442,430.  Tliat  included  a 
host  of  materials,  most  of  which  are  In 
excess  of  our  needs.  Increasing  barter 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  will 
add  nothing  to  our  balance  of  pavments 
but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  well  inter- 
fere with  our  normal  cash  sales  for 
dollars. 


I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  an*  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]  somewhat 
misses  the  point.  Now.  if  there  is  anv 
virtue  or  vahdlty  in  the  contention  that 
this  is  slightly  Involved,  the  only  answe*- 
IS  that  it  could  easily  be  modified  in  con- 
ference to  make  it  a  little  more  direct. 

But  the  essential  thing  is  that  there 
be  a  priority,  wherever  we  can  barter 
for  critical  and  strategic  materials,  and 
the  President  c»n  make  a  finding  wheth- 
er a  country  does  or  does  not  have  avail- 
able such  materials. 

The  other  pc4nt  is  that  no  agreement 
for  the  sale  ol  these  commodities  may 
be  entered  Intc  under  title  I  with  any 
friendly  country  unless  the  President 
makes  that  determination.  There  is  $2  5 
billion  involved  here.  Add  that  to  S3  5 
billion  in  foreign  assistance,  and  the 
amount  comes  to  $6  billion. 

Do  not  think  for  1  minute  there  will 
not  be  takers  under  title  I  if  there 
are  materials  we  can  use.  If  there  are 
resources,  if  there  is  something  we  can 
do  to  stimulate  development  of  creating 
more  resources  in  other  countries  it 
should  be  done,  and  under  this  proposal 
that  gets  a  priority,  and  it  should  have 
a  priority. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  should 
be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSErr.     I  \\e\6. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.'  Is  the  main  dif- 
ference between  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  and  the  existing  law  that  in- 
stead of  taking  B  local  currency  that  is 
nonconvertible,  the  Senator  would  pro- 
vide for  getting  some  kind  of  tangible 
commodity? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  provides  that  no 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  these  com- 
modities shall  be  entered  into  until  the 
President  makes  a  finding.  It  gives  it  a 
priority  and  that  Is  what  I  intend-  That 
it  shall  have  a  priority. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  What  about  cash 
sales?  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  about  cash  sales. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  manv  cash  sales 
will  there  be?  When  all  we  get  Is  5  per- 
cent in  dollars,  it  does  not  amount  to  a 
hoot. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  is  the  law  and  has  been  for 
quite  some  time. 

Src.  303.  The  Sec.-etary  shall,  wheneve.'  he 
determines  that  such  action  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  barter  or  ex- 
change agricultural  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  la") 
such  strategic  or  »ther  materials  of  which 
the  United  States  does  not  domesUcally  pro- 
duce its  requirements  and  which  entail  less 
risk  of  loss  throufh  deterioration  or  sub- 
stantially less  storage  charges  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate,  or  ib)  materials  goods 
or  equipment  requSred  In  connection  with 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assist- 
ance programs^.&r  (c»  materials  or  equipment 
required  in  sujj^tiintial  quantities  for  off- 
shore construction  programs.     He  is  hereby 
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directed  to  use  every  practicable  means.  In 
cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies, 
to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  chan- 
nelB,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section 
4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act,  aa  amended,  to  make  su«h  bar- 
ters or  exchanges. 

We  have  been  handling  that  for  quite 
s<Hne  time  and  we  have  accumulated — 
not  altogether  under  this  bill,  but  we 
have  at  hand  now — over  $10  billion  in 
strategic  materials.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  enough  authority  in  the 
law  now.  and  the  Secretary  has  the  power 
to  make  that  determination  now,  acting 
through  the  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  are  two  an- 
swers. First,  we  are  shooting  away  like 
mad  in  Vietnam.  How  long,  at  the  rate 
we  are  spending,  is  that  pile  going  to 
last?  Secondly,  this  requires  that  the 
President  be  given  authority. 

I  do  not  need  the  advice  of  Orville 
Freeman.  I  do  not  give  him  a  chance  to 
qualify  and  let  him  determine  ii'  it  is 
in  the  national  interest.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  priority  on  a  mandatory  basis, 
anchored  in  the  law.  That  Is  wtiere  it 
belongs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
as  certain  as  the  minority  leader  that 
this  amendment  would  be  modified  in 
conference,  to  begin  with,  because  we 
have  had  experience  in  that  field. 

I  think  that  barter  is  a  good  idea  if  it 
can  be  controlled.  But  we  found  from 
experience  a  few  years  ago  that  it  is  very 
difBcult  to  control. 

We  found  that  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing the  price  of  our  commodities  abroad 
that  those  who  undertook  barter  deals 
would  go  to  other  countries  and  offer  our 
commodities  at  reduced  prices.  In  one 
instance  I  know  of  one  offer  that  was 
made  for  10  percent  less  than  the  regu- 
lar exporting  trade  was  getting  for  the 

same  commodity. 

The  traders  are  smart.  In  some  ways 
they  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  for- 
eign countries  a  lot  better  than  does  the 
State  Department.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
is  where  the  State  Department  gets  much 
of  its  information. 

We  found  they  could  sell  to  one  coun- 
try on  a  barter  deal  and  get  materials  in 
exchange.  The  materials  which  they  sold 
could  be  delivered  to  a  third  country,  and 
the  commodities  which  were  furnished 
by  tills  country  would  be  paid  for  by  cer- 
tain commodities  from  still  another 
country. 

In  fact,  it  was  so  very  difficult  to  con- 
trol this  practice  that  Secretary  Benson 
found  he  had  to  put  a  stop  to  most  of  it. 
Except  in  unusual  instances  the  barterers 
could  cut  the  ground  out  from  under  our 
regular  exporters.  They  then  would  have 
the  advantage  of  bringing  the  materials, 
usually  minerals  which  they  took  in  ex- 
change for  our  commodities,  into  this 
country  duty  free,  which  enabled  them 
to  undersell  the  people  who  were  legiti- 
mately in  the  same  line  of  business  here. 

If  we  could  swap  some  tobacco  for  cop- 
per from  another  country,  that  would  be 
a  pretty  good  deal.  However.  I  recall  the 
difBculty  in  controlling  the  situation 
which  was  experienced  during  the  years 
it  was  practiced  to  a  considerable  degree. 
I  would  not  want  the  pending  amend- 


ment to  be  approved  expecting  the  House 
to  reject  it,  because  I  doubt  that  that 
would  be  the  cate.  I  would  also  want  to 
have  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  I  would  want 
other  interested  parties  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cottie  before  the  committee, 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  barter  authority  strictly  cir- 
cumscribed by  law,  because  I  know  from 
past  history  ho*'  difficult  it  would  be  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  keep  it 
within  reasonable  bound.s.  Then  we 
would  want  to  find  out  just  exactly  how 
this  amendment  would  change  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Thus.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  hearinp  on  it  before  adopting  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislatiMie  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see  (Mr. 
BassI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
ChtjrchI,  the  Senator  from  Arizonia 
FMr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYEl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Laubche],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MetcalfJ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell!  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert- 
son I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dcucl.as!,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyreI, 
and  the  Senntor  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtJSKiEl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  tfce  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bartlett]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHElL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  BennettI  and 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr.  Mur- 
phy i  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
BoGGSl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG],  the  senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  1  Mr. 
Pearson!,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  SCOTT  1,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  SimpsonI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son I,  the  Seniitor  from  Nebra.ska  (Mr. 
Curtis  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WiixnMf  I  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  nnd  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  I.  the  Senator 
from  Kansa.s  iMr.  Carl.son1.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  FongI.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Murphy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Simpson] 
would  each  vote  'yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  BoggsI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  front  Delaware  would  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texa,>; 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scoxxl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[No.  238  Leg  ) 
YEAS — 19 
Bayh  Hlckenlooper       Russell.  Ga 

Cotton  Hruska  Smathers. 

Dirksen  Kuchel  Smith 

Dodd  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Fulbrlght  McClellan  Young.  N  Dak 

Griiening  Morse 

Hartke  Mundt  .<^ 

NAYS — 55 

Aiken  Hill  Nelson 

Allott  Holland  Neuberger 

Anderson  Jackson  Pastore 

Bible  Javits  Pell 

Brewster  Jordan,  N  C  Prouty 

Burdick  Kennedy,  Mass  Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va  Kennedy.  NY  Randolph 

Byid,  W.Va.  Long.  Mo.  Riblcoff 

Cannon  Long,  La.  Saltonstall 

Clark  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Cooper  McCarthy  Stennis 

Dominick  MrOee  Symington 

Eastland  McGovern  Talmadge 

Elleiider  Miller  Tydings 

Ervin  Mondale  Williams,  N  J 

Fannin  Monroney  Yarborough 

Griffin  Montoya  Yo\ing.Oh:o 

Harris  Morton 

Hart  Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Bartlett  Fong  Muskic 

Bass  Gore  Pearson 

Bennett  Hayden  Robert.son 

Boggs  Inouye  Russell,  S  C 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho     Scott 

Case  Laxische  Simpson 

Church  Mclntyre  Tower 

Curtis  Metcalf  Williams.  Do; 

Douglas  Murphy 

So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  b-: 
a  limitation  of  debate  of  40  minutes  or: 
all  remaining  amendments,  20  minutf- 
to  be  allocated  to  the  originator  of  !!.• 
amendment  and  20  minutes  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  ^ill,  with  1  hour  allowed  o^- 
the  bill,  with  the  usual  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  the  unan:- 
inous-con.sent  acreement  is  entered. 

The  agreement,  as  reduced  to  wu'- 
ing,  is  as  follows: 

UNANIMOrS-CONSFST    ACRl.EMENT 

OTdered.  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eralion   of   the   bill    (H.R.    14929)    an  act  to 
promote   Internaiional  trade  In  agricuit.::- 
commodities,   to   combat   hunger   and   !.••   - 
nutrition,  to  further  economic  developme: / 
and     for    other    purposes,    debate    on    ;•:■ 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  .i  ir^  ■ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  : 
40   minutes,   to  be  equally   divided  and  co:- 
trolled   by   the  mover   of   any   such   an.ei.c- 
ment  or  motion  and  the  Senator  from  Lo  • 
isiana    [Mr.    Elllnder):    Provided.   Th.it    :. 
the  event  he  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment   or    motion,    the    time    in    oppo.-rr : 


thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
:s  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  qtiestlon  of 
The  final  pa.ssage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  bv  the"m.iJority 
.•ind  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
tlie  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Sen.ator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
.imendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
cammittee  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  6,  Insert  after  "Sec.  105  " 
the  following:  "(a)". 

And,  on  page  45,  between  lines  16  and 
17  insert  the  following; 

■(b)    In   addition   to   any  other   terms  and 
c-onditlons    which    tn.tv    oe    applicable    with 
respect  to  any  loan  or  sale  made  from  funds 
nuuie  available  under  authority  of  this  Act 
eaeh   such    loan   shall    include   a    provision 
or  provisions  whereby  the  recipient  of  such 
i.>an  or  sale  shall   d)    express  the  par  value 
of  its  currency  In  terms  of  the  United  States 
dollar  at  a  rate  of  exchange  between  those 
currencies  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
;;ry  finds  to  be  reasonable  and  (2)  ac^ree  to 
maintain,   notwithstanding  anv  chanVs  in 
[lie  foreign  exchange  value  of"  its  currency 
such   initial    par    value    of    its    currency   for 
purposes    of    all    computations    relating    to 
those    currencies    in    connection    with    such 
loan.     No  provision   of  the   terms   of   any 
.o.'in  hereafter  made  from  funds  made  avail- 
able under  authority  of  this  Act    which  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  the  value  of  the 
currency   of   the   recipient   of   such    loan   In 
relation  to  the  United  Slates  dollar  during 
:ae  period  such  loan  is  outstanding,  may 
Hereafter  be  altered."  ' 

Tlie    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       How 
•■iiuch  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,    I  shall  take  only  2  or 
3  minutes. 

This  is  the  so-called  maintenance  of 
value  amendment.  I  offered  it  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  was  accepted 
Mow,  I  rely  upon  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  of 
■New  York  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment I  make.  The  Presiding  Officer  [  Mr 
Hartke]  will  remember,  as  a  member  of 
me  Finance  Committee,  that  we  had  him 
-estify  on  foreign  ui vestments.  Here  is 
'*  hat  he  said  : 

cr.^nH  ^T"-  ^°'  instance,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  any  American-I  am  speaking 
inri^  ^o't**  P^°P'®  eolng  to  places  Ukl 
ndia  or  Pakistan  or  wherever  we  have  coun- 

'f-nL^^  ^°";""^-  ""  ^''°""^  ^"y  'he  coun- 
•  .part  funds  from  somebody  here  before  he 

do-f'r^"vf.  ^P^^^them  freely,  and  leave  the 
ao^  ,rs  here  In  the  United  States. 
I  tikP  f  «*P'*'*'^-  Then  that  being  the  case. 
■,;J^  .  •  ^^^^  '^""^'^  ^^""^  <^hat  available  to 
tnem  to  spend  In  the  United  States,  to  buy 
American  producte  with.  ^ 

\i"rh°f  "•  ^°-  '^^^^  counterpart  funds, 
Lt^t^^'^^l;  *""°°«  ^  y°"-  tl^e  Govern- 
aient  of  the  United  States,  and  the  doUam 


Now,  hstento  this: 
For  Instance,  you  have — 

Meaning  the  United  States— 
For  instance,  you  have  $1.5  billion  worth 
of  rupees.     Came  the  devaluation  and  vou 
lost  $400  million.  • 

When  India  devalued  some  weeks  ago 
It  devalued  36.5  percent.  As  a  result  we 
lost  $400  million. 

In  the  contracts  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  for  a  long  time  it  was  a 
consistent  practice  to  put  in  the  main- 
tenance of  value  clause.  Then  in  slip- 
shod fashion,  sometimes  it  was  included 
and  sometimes  it  was  not.  There  is  no 
provision  for  maintenance  of  value  in 
loans  or  sales  involved  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  and  that  is  all  this 
amendment  will  do. 

If  we  expect  to  protect  the  Trea^ui-y 
of  the  United  States  and  the  taxpavers 
of  the  countiT,  then  I  think  It  is  high 
time  we  see  that  there  is  inserted  in  every 
contract  that  is  made  a  provision  like 
this,  so  we  are  not  on  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  when  they  devalue  their  cur- 
rency and  leave  us  in  the  lurch  that  we 
have  seen  happen, 

Mr.  S.AiTONSTALL.     Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  vield 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    This  refers  to 
counterpart  funds,  does  it  not' 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
Senator's  time  has  expired 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  the 
committee  has  considered  languaee  along 
the  hne  suggested  by  the  distinguisl-ed 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  onlv  differ- 
ence betw.-en  what  Is  in  the  biirand  the 
amendment  is  that  we  provide  for  a 
transition  period  of  5  years.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Senator's  amendment  will 
make  it  effective  immediately 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  so  Whv 
should  we  wait? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I 
have  no  objection  to  taking  the  amend- 
ment to  conXerence. 

Mr     SYMINGTON.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     As  I  understand 
the    amendment   of    the    distinguished 
mmority  leader.  It  says  that  if  we  maice 
loans,  and  if  there  is  a  change  in  the 
currency   of   the   country    In    question 
which,  in  effect,  and  as  has  happened 
SO  often,  make ;  these  loans,  become  gifts 
the  value  of  the  loans  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  More  than  that  the 
currency  has  to  be  expressed  in  teims  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand  and 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  It  is  protection 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  say  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  It.    As  mentioned.  I  think  it  is  a 


good  amendment,  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senators  amendment  would  also  cover 
this  case:  That  where  we  would  make  a 
sale  for  a  soft  currency  of  the  recipient 
country,  let  us  say,  for  $1  million,  the 
credit  for  the  $1  million  would  be  set  up 
perhaps  not  to  be  repaid  for  some  years' 
and  that  if  in  the  meantime  the  currency 
of  that  counti7  was  devalued,  when  they 
did  get  around  to  pay  for  the  sale  it 
would  be  in  full,  fair  dollar  value  as  of 
the  time  the  sale  itself  was  made.  Does 
the  Senators  amendment  cover  that 
situation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly  so.  It  gives 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasurv  a  chance 
to  estaolish  a  reasonable  value  for  that 
currency:  but  ooce  that  is  done,  it  mu.<;t 
be  maintained.  So  if  they  devalue  at 
some  subsequent  time,  that  will  not 
bother  any  contract  or  sale  that  thev 
have  with  us,  because  we  will  have  it  ex- 
pressed In  t«rms  that  we  understand 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  the  Senator's 
amendment  covers  not  only  a  loan  but 
a  long-term  sale? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes.     I  included  the 
word  "sale." 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  vield 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr." President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  spoke  of  the  devaluation 
of  currency.  Of  course,  we  are  aU  con- 
cerned about  the  maintenance  of  values 
m  such  ca.se.  But  as  I  undersUnd  the 
minority  leader's  am.endment— and  I 
wish  to  be  sure  that  this  is  true— it 
would  cover  not  only  situations  where 
currencies  have  been  devalued,  but  also 
where  they  liave  been  depreciated,  or  do 
depreciate,  as  they  have  done  so  vio- 
lently in  some  alf  our  Latin  American 
countries,  for  example 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  so.  I  think 
when  you  give  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Treasurv-  authority  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable value  In  any  case,  you  cover  a 
situation  of  that  kind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 

that  understanding  was  correct,  because 

so  many  of  the  nations  with  which  we 

have  been  dealing  have  as  little  restraint 

unfortunately,  as  this  country  has  shown 

in  the  last  few  years,  all  to  our  present 

sorrow.    I  wished  to  be  sure  that  in  the 

maintenance    of    values,    in    expressing 

these  things,  not  only  would  voluntary 

devaluation  by  a  country  be  covered  but 

also  any  depreciation  of  the  currency 

which   resulted   from  any  other  cause 

whatever,  so  that,  in  the  end.  no  matter 

what  the  value  of  the  soft  currency  at 

the  end  of  5  years.   10  years,  or  up  to 

20.  as  provided  in  the  bUl.  we  would  get 

X  dollars  back,  spelled  out  in  terms  of 

the   then   value   of   the   soft   currency 

wherever  and  at  whatever  time  the  sale 

was  consummated- 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  language 
which  reads  "agree  to  maintain,  notwith- 
standing any  changes  In  the  foreign  ex- 
change value"  Is  in  accord  with  the  Sen- 
ator's understanding. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  complimenc 
the  distinguished  chaiiinan  of  the  com- 
mittee for  putting  a  provision  in  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  foreign 
cun-encies  to  those  who  travel  abroad, 
at  least  up  to  25  percent,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  Yes.  My  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  intro- 
duced that  amendment  in  the  committee. 
Another  thing  that  we  put  in  the  bill 
which  would  protect  us  is  the  realistic 
exchange  rate.  For  instance,  we  found 
out  that  the  official  exchange  rate  in 
Poland  was  24  zlotys  to  the  dollar,  but 
you  could  go  out,  in  Poland,  and  get  55 
for  a  dollar.  So  we  provided  that  the 
wheat  or  any  commodity  sold  will  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  55  zlotys  to  the  dol- 
lar, rather  than  the  24  at  which  we  sold 
it  previously. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  always  seemed 
incredible  to  me — and  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  a  number  of  occasions — 
that,  since  we  have  a  Treasury  full  of 
foreign  currencies,  we  do  not  compel 
our  tourists  to  buy  their  currencies  here 
and  leave  their  dollars  here. 

But  the  answer  was  a  very  simple  one. 
that  those  countries,  notwithstanding 
our  sympathy,  our  charity,  and  how  good 
we  have  been  to  them,  refused  to  accept 
their  own  currencies  that  we  had  ob- 
tained from  them  on  a  different  deal. 

That  is  an  amazing  situation,  and  I 
am  glad  that  provision  was  put  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  possible  that 
one  of  the  virtues  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  Is  that  It  will  lead  to  more 
cash  sales,  which  will  not  make  any  of 
us  unhappy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  20  sec- 
onds. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  entitled  "Maintenance  of 
Value  Under  Public  Law  480,  Title  I. 
Sales  and  Loan  Agreements." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maintenance  of  Value  Under  Public  Law 
480,  TnxE  I,  Sales  and  Loan  Agreements 
During  the  first  period  of  PL  480  opera- 
tions, up  until  July  1955,  the  policy  ol  de- 
nominating local  currency  proceeds  In  dol- 
lars and  depoeltlng  them  In  a  special  dollar 
denominated  account  was  followed.  The 
policy  was  changed  at  that  time  In  order  to 
facilitate  conclusion  of  sales  agreements  by 
relieving  the  purchasing  government  of  the 
obligation  to  maintain  constant  value  o'  the 
sales  proceeds. 

Malntenance-of-value  requirements  were 
maintained  on  loans  of  tT.S.-owned  local  cur- 
rencies untU  April  14,  1959.  The  reasons  for 
discontinuing  the  maintenance-of-value  re- 
quirement on  loans  of  local  currencies  are 
set  forth  below. 

The  malntenance-of-value  provision  has  in 
many  cases  caused  considerable  dlfflculty  In 
negotiating  loan  agreements  under  PL  480, 
Foreign  governments  are  understandably  re- 
luctant to  conclude  loan  agreements  requir- 
ing maintenance  of  value  on  local  currency 
loans  from  the  United  States  when  they 
have  an  alternative  choice  of  borrowing  from 


their  own  banking  system  without  the  main- 
tenance-of-value requirement  and  of  allow- 
ing equivalent  amounts  of  PL  480  funds  to 
remain  idle. 

It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  require  that  sBbstanilal  agreement  be 
reached  on  the  terms  of  PL  480  loan  agree- 
ments at  the  sanje  time  as  PL  480  sales 
agreements  are  coacluded.  This  practice  is 
desirable  as  a  genaial  rule.  However,  If  we 
Insist  upon  the  inclusion  of  maintenance  of 
value,  as  well  as  upcn  a  simultaneous  under- 
standing ori  the  loan  and  sales  agreements, 
we  may  ej^ect  thSt  negotiatlne;  difficulties 
will  increase,  will  slow  down  the  PL  480  pro- 
gram, and  may  reduce  Us  overall  magnitude. 

The  benefits  to  tile  United  States  originally 
anticipated  from  t(he  malntcnance-of-vnlue 
clause  are  largely  Illusory.  The  clause  has 
meaning,  of  course,  only  f  >r  currencies  which 
have  been  overvalntd  and  for  which  devalua- 
tion has  occurred  Or  la  In  prospect.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  United  States  Is  often 
favorable  to  devaluation  and  would  not  want 
the  malntenance-of-value  clause  to  stand  as 
an  obstacle  to  sound  currency  reform.  Also, 
we  may  expect  that  If  there  has  been  a  de- 
valuation, the  country  concerned  will  press 
vigorously  for  renegotiation  to  eliminate  the 
effect  of'  the  maititenance-of-value  clause. 
Consequently,  the  clause  is  a  potential  source 
of  trouble  in  our  reflations  Willi  other  friendly 
governments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
appreciate  the  poeition  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  in  taking  this  proposed 
amendment  to  oonference,  because  it  Is 
too  complicated  a  matter  to  deal  with 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  fraught  with  all  kinds  of 
administralive  difficulties.  I  think  it  will 
defeat  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
I  will  not  oppose  it  here  today,  because 
I  am  confident  tliat  if  the  conferees  will 
look  at  the  matter  vei7  carefully,  they 
will  eliminate  tJiis  provision  from  the 

bill. 

We  have  a  provision  in  the  legislation 
now  to  do  everything  we  can  within  rea- 
son to  move  the$e  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  the  point  where  they  can  pay 
for  their  food  fri  cash  within  5  years' 
time.  The  amendment  proposed  here 
will  simply  delay  that  process.  I  hope 
that  if  the  Senator's  amendment  does 
go  to  conferenca,  our  conferees  will  take 
a  veiT  careful  and  critical  look  at  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

If  that  is  to  b«  the  case,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  to  be  actcpted  and  then  the  con- 
ferees are  going  to  take  a  dim  view  of  it. 
we  had  Just  as  Hell  have  a  rollcall  right 
now,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Surely  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
does  not  stand  ttp  in  the  Senate  and  say 
that  the  conferees  ought  to  ignore  the 
will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVHRN.  I  am  just  express- 
ing my  own  peitonsd  view. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENEtlR.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
fMr.  iNOUYEl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  METC.^LFl,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell! .  thp 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smather.s'. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNc],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessre 
(Mr.  BassI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [  Mr.  BartlettI  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Douglas!  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrfi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mrs- 
kie!  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prescr:t 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ala.'.ka 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
MtjRPHYl  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Case]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
FoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Jordan!,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr 
PeahsonI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott!,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  Simpson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  LMr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Car:- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr 
DoMiNicKl,  and  the  Senator  from  Dcii- 
ware  i  Mr.  Williams]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BennettI,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bocgs!,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  the  Seii- 
ator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson!,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53. 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[No.  239  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 53 


Allolt 

Ellender 

Long.  La. 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Masmison 

Bayh 

Fannin 

McClcUaii 

Bible 

Fulbriglit 

Miller 

Brewster 

Oriffln 

Monroney 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Hlckenlooper 

Morse 

Cannon 

HUl 

Morton 

Cooper 

Holland 

Moss 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Curtis 

Jack.son 

Neuberger 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Eastland 

Lonj;,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Robertson 
Russell,  Oa. 

Saltonstall 
Smith 


.■\iken 

Burdirk 
Clark 
Hart 
Javits 


Kfunedy  Ma.ss.  Nelson 
Kennedy.  NY.    Pell 


Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

lalmadye 

NATS— 19 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mondale 
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Thurmond 
Ty  dings 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Proxmire 
Riblcoff 
Williams  N.J. 
Yarboroiish 
Vouub',  Ohio 


modities  which  we  are  either  giving  or 
selling  under  the  other  aid  bill. 

That  is  about  all  to  be  said.  I  believe 
$1  bUlion  is  adequate  for  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  1 
minute. 


B.nrtlett 

B.TSS 

Bennett 

Ba^'gs 

C.irlson 

Case 

Church 

Dominick 

Douglas 

long 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Gore 

Gruenliit: 
Harris 
Hayden 
Inouye 


Mu.vkie 
Pcaison 
Ruaseil,  S  C 
Scott 
Simpson 


Jordan.  Idaho     Smathers 
Lausche  Tower 

Mclntyre  Williams  Del 

Metcalf 
Muiphy 


So  Mr.  DiRKSEN's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
v.as  agreed  to  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
."greed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it'be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  50,  line  2.  strike  out  $19  billion 
.'■nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $1  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  shall  not  take 
very  long  on  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
D  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  yesterday  'the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr  El- 
lender!, stated  that  in  his  personal 
opinion  $1  billion  would  be  adequate 
authorization  for  the  pending  bill. 

There  is  a  carryover  of  $1.7  billion 
making  a  total  of  S2.7  billion,  which  is 
not  quite  as  much  as  we  are  authorizing 
I"  ."?5„^^&"'ar  aid  bill,  which  is  about 
!.3.D  biUion.  I  think  $2.7  billion  is  ade- 
quate. 

The  following  statement  is  found  on 
page  21127  of  the  Record  for  yesterday 
August  29,  1966: 

My    second    amendment     is     to    cut    the 
authorization  back  to  *1   billion  Instead  of 

fh„  I  ■°"-  ^''"■""  '"  "^lloqwy  I  understood 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aeri- 
culture    to   say    that    «l    billion    would    be 

.tdequate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  while  Members  are  on  the 
floor,  what  the  schedule  is  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  and  for  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  in- 
tended to  take  up.  after  the  disposition 
of  the  pending  bill,  not  the  Oregon 
Dunes  bill,  which  will  be  taken  up  after 
we  return,  following  Labor  Day  some 
time,  but  Calendar  No.  1443,  H.R.  9424 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  conservation' 
protection,  and  propagation  of  native 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  so  forth- 
Calendar  No.  1498,  H.R.  9918  and  Cal- 
endar No.  1499.  S.  1713.  both  District  of 
Columbia  bills;  and  other  measures 
which  will  have  been  reported  bv  com- 
mittees today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  tonight — we  evidently  cannot 
finish  the  bill  tonight,  but  we  will  liave 
two  or  three  more  votes— it  stands  in  re- 
cess until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
at  which  time  we  will  go  immediately  on 
the  bill,  on  allocated  time,  af ter '  the 
morning  prayer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  or 
two  other  questions. 

Is  the  majority  leader  anticipating  a 
rollcall  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes  a  couple  more 
and  there  will  be  rollcalls  tomorrow' 
morning,  also. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Can  the  majority 
leader  inform  the  Senate  what  Is  antici- 
pated for  Thui-sdav? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
H.ARTKE  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  legislation  Thursday,  but  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  quit  work  Thursday 
afternoon  some  time,  so  to  speak  hold 
a  pro  forma  meeting  on  Fridav.  and  then 
come  back  on  the  following  Tuesday 
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Of  course,  it  is  my  opinion,  too  I 
inink  that  in  giving  away  agricultural 
commodities.  $2.7  billion  should  be 
enough  for  1  year.  There  is  only  $3.5 
oillion  for  industrial  equipment,  military 
equipment,  and  all  other  types  of  com- 


The  oenate  resii.med  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14929)  to  promote  inter- 
national trade  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
to  further  economic  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  more  to  be 
said  about  this  amendment.  It  is  purely 
one-s  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
commitments,  how  much  of  this  food 
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and  fiber  we  wish  to  grow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  to  foreign  countries. 

We  already  have  made  clear  in  the 
debate  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  sur- 
pluses. The  only  commodities  in  this 
categoi-y.  in  surplus,  are  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. According  to  the  latest  reports 
the  surplus  in  cotton  will  be  radically 
reduced  this  year,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
But  in  the  major  items  that  are  involved 
in  this  bill— wheat  and  rice  and  perhaps 
maize,  corn— the  food  grains,  it  is  a 
question  of  how  much  one  wishes  to  sub- 
sidize the  farmers  to  raise  them,  because 
there  is  no  surplus  now.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  carryover  is  approximately 
what  IS  considered  a  minimum  for  our 
own  puiposes. 

This  is  a  ver>-  simple  judgment  that 
the  Senate  hat  to  make,  namely  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  engage  and 
embark  upon  a  verj'  large  program  to 
increase  production  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  to  foneigu  countries.  I  do  not 
know  of  much  more  to  be  said  about  it 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Mr.    President      I 
nse  in  opposition  to  this  amendment ' 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  is  aware  of  this 
but  under  the  hill  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  combined  titles  I  and  IV  of 
existing  law.  Under  the  present  law,  the 
limitation  is  $2.5  billion  under  title  I 
and  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  un- 
der title  IV— that  is.  for  dollar  credit 
sales. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized in  thi  present  bill  should  be 
adopted,  as  that  will  cover  not  only  title 
I.  sales  for  soft  currencies,  but  also  title 
IV.  credit  sales  for  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  in  antic- 
ipation of  a  conUnuation  of  this  program 
the  President  aiuthorlzed  an  additional 
amount  of  wheat  as  well  as  rice  to  be 
produced.  We  do  not  know  what  that 
production  will  be,  but  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  amount  that  the  committee  reported 
$1.9  billion,  should  be  the  figure  agreed 
upon  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional production  anticipated. 

I  did  say  yesteiday  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  if  left 
entirely  to  me,  it  may  be  that  $1  to  $1  5 
billion  would  be  aulEcient.  I  did  say  that 
Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  that  I  have 
been  against  foreign  aid  for  quite  some 
time,  and  I  had  that  in  mind  when  I 
made  the  answer  to  him  yesterday. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a 
huge  surplus  of  cotton  on  hand.  Last 
August,  the  cotton  on  hand  was  16  5  mil- 
hon  bales,  and  that  is  far  in  excess  of 
any  amount  we  have  ever  had.  I  would 
certainly  desire  to  have  sufficient  funds 
at  hand,  to  dispose  of  some  of  that  cot- 
ton, if  possible,  n  we  curtail  the  au- 
thorization too  much,  the  chances  are 
that  we  will  not  have  enough  authoriza- 
tion to  dispose  of  many  of  the  commodi- 
ties that  we  have  in  surplus  now  or  which 
is  being  produced. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 
may  I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana a  question : 

Last  year,  under  Public  Law  480  we 
disposed  of  $926  million,  nearly  a  billion 
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dollars,  of  wheat.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  despite  the  fact  it  la  now  the  largest 
surplus,  bnly  $69  million  worth  of  cot- 
ton was  disposed  of  under  this  law. 

Fiber  Is  needed  along  with  food  in 
many  of  these  countries.  In  fact,  we 
often  give  them  food  which  they  utilize 
to  raise  more  cotton.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  that  if  we  vote 
for  this  higher  figure  which  he  recom- 
mends, he  believes  this  will  take  con- 
siderable cotton  out  of  surplus? 

Mr.  ELLKNDER.  It  would  move  more. 
The  Senator  stated  a  moment  ago  that 
we  have  a  carryover  from  previous  years 
of  $1.7  billion.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  applied  not  only  to  next  year,  but  also 
the  year  after. 

If  the  bill  Is  limited  to  $1  bllUon,  It 
Will  mean  that  over  the  2-year  period, 
only  $3,700  million  will  be  available  u-ider 
title  I,  which,  as  I  said,  includes  not  only 
sales  for  local  currencies  but  also  ;ash 
sales,  and  In  my  opinion  that  will  not 
be  sulBcient. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  last  year  agricultural  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  reached  an 
alltlme  high  of  $«,700  million— for  the 
fiscal  year  1965-66 — an  Increase  of  some 
$600  million.  The  wheat  farmers  have 
had  their  problem  taken  care  of  from  the 
standpoint  of  surplus.  Of  course,  that 
is  satisfactory  to  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  wheat  disposed  of 
under  Public  Law  480  was  disposed  of  in 
cotton. 

I  want  to  be  confident  in  my  mind  that 
the  chairman  believes  if  we  maintain  the 
figure  he  now  seeks  in  the  bill,  consider- 
ably more  cotton  will  be  sold.  If  not,  I 
shall  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  give  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
SnoNGTONl  the  assurance  that  we  can 
force  our  friends  to  buy  cotton  when  they 
need  wheat.  The  chances  are  that  with 
the  great  surplus  of  cotton  that  we  have 
on  hand,  if  there  should  develop  a  de- 
mand for  it,  we  could  sell  some  of  it  for 
local  currencies  and  some  on  credit  for 
dollars.  We  would  certainly  dislike  not 
having  a  sufBcicnt  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion to  cover  any  demands  that  may  be 
made. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  ELXiENDER.  It  is  my  belief  that 
since  the  committee  saw  fit  to  combine 
titles  I  imd  IV— which  includes,  as  I  said, 
credit  sales  for  dollars  and  local  cur- 
rencies— that  we  are  actually  reducing 
the  authorization.  Under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  under  title  TV  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  commodities 
we  can  sell  for  dollars  or  credit.  It  is 
my  belief  that,  since  we  combined  both 
titles,  and  make  it  less  than  the  House 
committee  recommended  it  may  be  a  lit- 
tle dangerous  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion still  further. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    To  clarify  the  rec- 
ord, the  $93  million  the  Senator  men- 
tioned is  not  for  1  year.    That  is  1961- 


65,  which  shows  how  Uttle  the  .sales  have 
been  for  cotton. 

Cotton  is  in  exoess  supply  not  only  in 
this  covmtry.  but  In  other  countries.  If 
it  were  to  be  given  away,  you  would  still 
have  more.  I  suppose  you  could  give  it 
away,  and  they  could  sell  it  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  not  under  an  orderly  disposi- 
tion. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  disposition  of  $2.7 
billion  is  going  to  prejudice  the  sale  of 
cotton,  for  there  has  been  so  little  cot- 
ton handled  in  tlifc  program.  It  is  nearly 
all  rice,  wheat,  and  food  materials. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  understand.    We 
cannot  force  people  to  take  cotton. 
Mr.  FULBRIGBT.     Of  course  not. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  would  hate  to  see 
us  have  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  cot- 
ton on  a  dollar  credit  sales  basis  and  not 
have  the  authorisation  to  do  so. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  would,  too. 
This  morning  I  received  a  call  from  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine  in  the  agricul- 
tural life  in  Arkansas,  who  obviously  had 
been  inspired  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture on  this  subject.    He  was  upset 
about  what   my   opposition  to  the   bill 
woiild  do.     It  is  very  far-fetched  to  think 
that  under  an  authorization  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion,  that   in   some   mysterious   way   it 
would  prejudice  cotton.    I  would  not,  of 
coiu-se,  be  lending  my  influence  to  any 
program  or  motion  that  would  prejudice 
cotton.    Under  the  experience  we  have 
had  under  this  bill,  we  know  that  the 
demand  is  for  wheat  in  short  supply  and 
not  long  supply. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDEH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Is  it  not  true  that 
this    amount    which    is    sought    to    be 
clianged  would  also  change  the  American 
portion  of  the  ocean  freight  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDEJR.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that  amounts  to 
more  than  half  of  the  freight  bill  for 
freight  carried  in  American  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, the  ocean  transportation  has  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  $337  million,  and 
that  consists  of  quite  a  lot  of  the  amount 

we  are  now  autborizing.  

Mr.  MORTON  and  Mr.  McGOVERN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
the  pipeline  Important?  We  talk  about 
$1.7  billion  in  carryover  and  now  the 
amendment  attempts  to  reduce  $1.9  bil- 
lion to  $1  billion.  Is  not  the  pipeline  an 
imporUnt  factor  regardless  of  whether 
there  is  Uivolv^d  cotton,  feed  grain,  or 
rice? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  law  we 
carry  over  the  amount  of  previous  au- 
thorization. 

Mr  MORTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  it  does  not 
cover  the  actual  contract:  but  the 
amount  that  has  not  been  contracted  for 
over  past  authorizations  amounting  to 
$1.7  billion.  That  will  be  carried  over 
and  added  to  the  $1.9  billion  that  Is  pro- 
vided for  eacia  year,  in  each  of  the  2 
years  1967  and  1968. 

Mr.  MORTON.  But  do  we  not  have 
the  same  basic  so-called  pipeline  prob- 
lem in  this  program  that  we  have  In  hard 
programs? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Is  that  not  one  reasoii 

why  we  should  sustain  the  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  believe  so.     Htre 

is    another    matter    which   I   failed    to 

mention. 

The  President  h£is  authorized  an  addi- 
tional 30  percent  in  wheat  acreage,  and 
last  year  10  percent  In  rice.  The  corn 
crop  is  working  pretty  good.  It  is  my 
belief  that  we  should  have  at  least  a 
sufficient  authorization  tuider  the  bill  to 
take  care  of  any  situation  that  we  may 
have — an  excess  in  wheat  or  corn  or  any 
commodity  that — by  trying  to  stll 
abroad. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  di.- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  and  I  were  talking  about  two 
different  figures.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  talking  about  cotton  over 
a  period  of  years.  I  was  talking  about 
the  fiscal  year  1965-€6. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
short  table  of  Public  Law  480  shipment; 
for  1965-66,  preliminary,  wheat  and  flour 
in  one  category,  feed  grains  in  another, 
and  cotton  in  a  third. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


riihlic,  Law  4S0  xhip?nenls  for  1965-66  (preliminary) 


WhPat  and  flour: 

Amount 

DolUr  value. 

Feed  gralre!: 

Amount 

Hollar  value. 

Cottnn: 

.^nirmnt 

Dullar  valar. 


Total  exporta 


859,700,000  bushels 

$1,103,000,000 

2.^.400.000  metric  tons, 
tl, 35 1, 000,000 

3.n0O.0fO  hftles 

»3«6,000,000 


Public  Law  480 


Public  I.iw 
480  ;i= 

o(  tut..l 


669,500,000  bushels 

»9ai,000,000  (estimate) 

2,100.000  metric  torw.. 
$r.>-J.«XX).00O  icsiiiiiale) 

5,000.000  bales 

$*)9,li<  10,000 


66p^r  oiit. 

9  per  c^  t 
17  pcr''fn'- 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  that  this 
document  will  indicate  much  more  wheat 
and  edible  commodities  than  cotton. 
There  is  no  doubt  we  have  been  able  in 


the  past  to  sell  much  more  food  than 
fiber. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     About   15  times 
more. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, because  tliere  was  a  demand  for  it 
and  there  seems  to  be  less  demand  for 

cotton. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Now  that  we  have 
lasscd  this  DLrlcsen  amendment,  and  de- 
ire  to  make  sound  loans  wherever  pos- 
sible does  the  able  chairman  believe  there 
i.s  a  good  chance  at  the  figure  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion to  make  some  cash  sales  for  the.se 
jnoducts  on  the  basis  of  loans  than  are 
really  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  The  same  as 
we  have  now  under  title  IV. 

The  record  shows  that  under  title  IV 
v.e  have  sold  almost  $1  billion  worth 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Of   what' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Different  commodi- 
ties, on  credit. 

We  do  not  want  to  cuitail  that.  Under 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  we  can  sell  all 
we  desire  for  credit  under  title  IV  It 
would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  reduce 
it  more  than  we  recommended. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining 

.Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  get  these 
figures  clearly  in  mind.  The  bUl  calls 
for  $1.9  billion  for  comparison  of  title 
I  and  tiUe  IV,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  has  the 
title  totaled  up  to  now.  per  year' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Two  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  for  the  past 
5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Per  vear. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  per  year.  yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  addition,  we  have 
had  how  much  per  year  under  title  IV 
approximately? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Open  end? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  mean,  how  much  has 
It  come  out  to? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  sold  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Last  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  title  IV?  No- 
altogether.  We  do  not  have  any  figures 
available  for  last  year,  but  all  sales  under 
title  IV  which  were  credits  and  based  on 
20  years  have  aggregated  about  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  the  Senator  is 
saymg  is  that  even  with  the  $1.9  billion 
submitted  under  title  IV  altogether,  this 
IS  a  substantial  reduction  under  Utle  I 
over  the  present  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
'Or  his  information. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tne  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  significant  that  the  commit- 
tee has  already  reduced  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  by  $600 
tnillion,  and  that  we  have  reduced  the 
amount  that  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved in  the  House  by  $600  milUon? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  committee  con- 
sidered the  amount  carefully  and  deter- 
mined against  any  greater  reduction 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  bill  of 
course,  contains  $2 '2  billion  authoiiza- 
Uon  under  title  I. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  If  we  aie  eoing  to 
get  additional  production,  we  wUl  have  to 
get  farmers  back  into  production  on  Idle 
acres.  Will  there  not  have  to  be  some  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  a  market  for 
the  products? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  why  I  think  we  should  at 
least  vote  the  amount  the  Senator  has 
recommended. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thiiik  it  is  a  mea- 
ger figure 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  vield' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield    " 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  the  time  that  we 
have  been  operating  out  of  surplus  and 
selling  or  giving,  as  the  case  mav  be  from 

*of^l?,^.^"^  ^^^  limited  per  year,  it  was 
♦-i'2  billion,  was  it  not' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  right 
Mr.  HOXJLAND.    The  President  sug- 
gested $212  billion  for  1967  and  the  vears 
foHow-mg  under  the  new  arrangement; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr^  HOLLAND.  Now  it  is  suggested 
that  because  we  have  to  plant  and  pro- 
duce rather  than  to  send  it  out  of  surplus 
we  will  put  a  limitation  on  of  $1  biUioii 
to  cover  both  commodities  to  be  pro- 
duced; is  that  not  correct' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  billion  nine 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh.  not  under  this 
amendment — excuse  me — yes. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  Yes.  it  is  suggested 
;,  v5,„^'^  reduce  this  whole  operation  to 
$1  DllUon  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
certainly  is  a  challenge  to  our  good  faith 
and  humaioltarian  impulses  over  what  we 
have  done  heretofore  when  we  have  been 
furnishing  $2.5  billion  per  vear  out  of 
surpluses. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  since  we  liave 
to  produce— and  the  farmer  wants  to 
produce— we  will  reduce  It  to  $1  bUlion 
a  year,  i  do  not  thinlc  we  should  take 
that  d.-astic  action.  I  think  it  would 
leave  open  to  question  the  motives  of 
this  country  and  make  it  subject  to  criti- 
cal mspection  and  comment  not  only 
from  other  people  but  also  from  some  of 
our  own.  Certainly,  we  have  felt  that 
we  were  doing  an  unselfish,  humanitai-- 
lan  job;  and  here  we  are  making  a  total 
contrast— if  the  amendment  is 
adopted— over  what  we  did  when  we  had 
surpluses  and  A^hat  we  propose  to  do 
when  we  have  to  go  out  and  produce  it. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  he 
defeated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President  I 
y.eld  myself  i  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr,  Mor- 
ton in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President  I 
only  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  the 
bill  had  been  sold  to  the  American  people 
as  a  humanitarian  gesture.  I  had 
thought  it  was  more  of  a  businesy-like 
nature  than  that.  It  never  was  de- 
scribed as  humanitarian  in  the  past. 

I  also  want  to  refer  to  page  7  of  the 
committee  report  which,  if  I  read  it  cor- 
rectly, states  that  the  "credit  utilized" 
under  title  IV  ©f  Public  Law  480  since 
the  besmninq  is  $415,486,000,  which  \s  a 
Ions  way  from  the  SI  billion.  There  is 
an  unutilized  balance  of  outstanding 
commitments. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  ELLENnER,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  amioimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Montan.a 
[Mr.  MetcalfI,  tihe  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  [Mr.  Russell  1,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [.Mr.  SmaihersI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris] 
are  absent  on  ofllcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampehire  [  Mr.  McIntyre  i  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris] .  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka IMr.  BaktlettI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BennettI  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  absent  Tsecause  of  Illness. 

Tlie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGS],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong],  the  Senart,or  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  Simpson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  are  necc;- 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Coloradj 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  KaiLsas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
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from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  Is  paired  with  the  £">ena- 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  v.ould 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  240  Leg  1 
YEAS— 12 


gether  with  thfee  other  amendments 
which  I  also  send  to  the  deslc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  te 
printed. 

The  amendment  which  is  to  be  the 
pending  busines$  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

AMENSMf.XT    NO.    78  1 

On  page  57.  li»e  20,  immediately  before 
"the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture"  Insert  "the 
Secretary  of  Stat«,  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury.". 

On  page  57.  lin«  24.  after  "House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture"  insert  "and  the  House 
Commiitee  on  Fortign  Affairs". 

On  page  58.  litte  3.  after  "and  Forestry" 
insert  "and  the  Seliate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations," 

Mr.  MANSFISLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE,  j  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader.  ' 


Bible 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hartke 

Russell.  Ga. 

Cotton 

Hickenlooper 

Saitonsta.l 

Dirksen 

McClellan 
NAYS— 61 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Allott 

Jackson 

Neubergcr 

Anderson 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Bass 

Jordan.  N.C, 

Pell 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Prouty 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N,Y. 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

LonK.  La, 

Robertson 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Ctirtls 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McQee 

Symington 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Miller 

Th\irmond 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Tydings 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Williams.  N  J. 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

Morton 

Young,  N  Dak 

HQl 

Moss 

Holland 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bartlett 

Gore 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Harris 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Hayden 

Russell,  so 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

So  Mr.  FtJLBRiGHT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business.  I  have  an  imder- 
standing  with  the  majority  leader  that 
it  will  be  taken  up  for  debate  the  first 
thing  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed,  so  that  it  will  be 
available    to    Senators    tomorrow,    to- 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  Aufru.st  30,  1966: 

Department  of  Defense 

Russell  D.  O'Neal,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a;i 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  WiiU.s 
Moore  Hawkins.  Jr..  resigned. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  in- 
stead of  convening  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row, as  previously  aarccd  to.  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  10:30  tomorrow 
morninc;,  that  tJiere  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  until  not 
later  than  11  o'clock,  and  that  at  11 
o'clock  the  time  limitation  begin  to  run 
on  the  Morse  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana''  The  Chair  heai-s  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  PARLIAMENTARIAN  EM- 
ERITUS CHARLES  L.  WATKINS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  in  behalf  of  the  majoritif 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  with 
whom  I  am  delighted  to  join,  a  resolu- 
tion, aiid  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIIMNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  iS.  Res. 
299 1  which  was  read,  considered,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

8     Res     299 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Wttkins,  late  Parliamentarian 
Emeritus  of  tlie  tienate. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  mainory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  10:30  a.m. 
Wednesday  next. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  August  30, 1966: 

Department  of  Justice 

Constance  Baker  Motley,  of  New  York  to 
be  US  district  Judge  for  the  southern  uis- 
irict  or  New  York, 


ADJOURNMSNT  UNTIL  10:30  A,M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Pur- 
suant to  the  second  resolving  clause  of 
the  resolution,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  now 
stands  adjourned  until  10:30  a,m.  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  August  31.  196C, 

Thereupon  Hit  5  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.  I  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Wecinesday,  August  31,  1966, 
at  10:30  o'clock  am. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiKsiuv,  Ai  GIST  30,  196G 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Lalcii, 
D,D,,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

There  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all. 
loho  is  above  aU  and  through  all  and 
in  all. — Ephesians  4:  6. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  ue 
pause  in  the  midst  of  pressing  duties  and 
commanding  needs  t^open  our  hearts  ii; 
prayer  unto  Thee — who  art  the  source 
of  goodness  and  love  and  truth — that  ihc 
light  of  Thy  spirit  may  shine  upon  ou.*- 
pathway  and  illumine  the  way  to  righi- 
eousness,  to  justice,  and  to  peace. 

Keep  our  hearts  clean,  our  spi:i!s 
courageous,  and  our  minds  clear  as  we 
face  the  tasks  of  this  day.  Lead  us  a:-:d 
all  men  to  that  realm  where  good  will 
shall  reign  and  truth  shall  rule  and  free- 
dom shall  regulate  the  actions  of  me:i. 

Before  this  altar  of  prayer  we  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  Thee  and  we  pledce 
our  loyalty  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  men  everywhere:  through  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yc" 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  M:- 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  withe.:' 
amendment  bills  and  a  ioint  resolution  ( f 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H,R  9824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  1: - 
surance  .^ct  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934,  as  amended; 

H.R.  135.')8.  An  act  to  provide  for  rcg-ila- 
tion  of  the  professional  practice  of  ccv.- 
fied  public  accountants  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  examination,  li- 
censure, registration  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants, and  for  otlier  purposes; 

HR.  13703.  An  act  to  make  technic.-i 
amendments  to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  D-  - 
trict  of  Columbia  Code: 

H.R.  15858.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  n 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Ao 
of  1945.  to  authorize  early  land  acqulsi'^on 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School:  and 


H.J.  Ree.  1284.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  purptoses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
IS  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R.  1066.  An  act  to  amend  section  11- 
■701  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  in- 
crease the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  re- 
ared Judges; 

H.R.  10823.  An  act  relating  to  credit  life 
insurance  and  credit  health  and  accident 
u-.surance  with  respect  to  student  loans; 

H.R.  11087.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Coltmabla  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, with  respect  to  certain  foreign  corjxjra- 
tions; 

HJt.  14205.  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  require  its  preserratlon  and  continued  use 
ns  a  public  market,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  postal  rates 
on  certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3105) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
.'^truction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  biU  S.  2263  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  traffic  branch  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  such  court  of  five  additional 
judges",  with  amendments  In  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  Is  requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  1607.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  1862,  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  the  State  or  California,  and  for  other 
piu-poses; 

S.  2535.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  1,  1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An 
act  to  permanently  set  aside  certain  lands  in 
Ltah  as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes"; 

S.  3178.  An  act  to  amend  section  s'of  the 
Tajlor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (43  U.S.C. 
3l3g); 

S.  3198.  An  act  to  amend  section  402  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1 958 ; 

8^3261.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
-:  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
■  iie  State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert 
i-^-ind  Regional  School  District:  and 

5^3460.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
t^-e  Interior   to  enter  into  contracts  for 
3cientlflc  and  technological  research,  and  for 
C'U'.er  purposes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  HOUSE 


The   Clerk   read    the   resolution,    a^ 
follows: 

H.  Res.  930 
^esolffcf.  That  there  shall  be  printed  an 
additional  twelve  thousand  copies  of  Hotise 
Document  Numbered  96  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress  In  the  style  and  format  directed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  All  of 
such  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Repre6entatl%-es. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  indicate  what  is 
involved  In  this  resolution? 
♦w^^i^'  ^^^^-  The  resolution  came  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
unanimously.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
t^l/a^Js^ing  Member  on  the  other  side 
,  „^i^  particular  resolution  is  to  reprint 
^2000  copies  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  for  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
House 

T  ^f^  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker 

1  withdraw  my  reservation 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

1/&D1C 
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of  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  in- 
tergovernmental Relations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  entitled  "Drug 
Safety",  one  thousand  additional  copies  for 
the  use  of  said  eommlttee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  thp 
table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  OF  HEAR- 
INGS OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ENTITLED  'RELA- 
TIONSHIP OF  TOLL  FACILITIES  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  caU  up  House  Rescrfution  966  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.   966 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed,   concur- 
rently with  the  initial  printujg  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federa    Aid  Highway  Program  and  the  Sub- 

^^If  4^"  2^  ^°'"^^  °f  ^^«  Committee  on 
Public  Works  entitled  "Relationship  of  Toll 
Faculties  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram", seven  hundred  additional  copies  for 
the  use  of  said  committee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  NO.  96,  86TH  CON- 
GRESS 

nf^h»?^^®-..?*'"-  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
uon  I  caU  up  House  Resolution  930  and 
a.>K  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  OF  PART 
in  OP  THE  HEARINGS  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  ENTITLED  "DRUG 
SAFETY" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  971  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  971 
Re.'<oiied.  That  there   be   printed,   concur- 
rently with  the  initial  printing  of  part  HI 


REQUEST  TO  TRANSFER  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  AND  SUSPENSIONS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  the  considera- 
tion of  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  in 
order  for  Monday,  September  5,  1966 
may  b?  transfen-ed  to  Tuesdav,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If  we  might 
have  some  Idea  of  the  bills  to  be  put  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar.  We'  know 
what  the  Consent  Calendar  bill  will  be 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  have  a  li<;t 
of  requests.  In  fact.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  a  request  on  my  desk  vet.  The 
Speaker,  of  course,  will  get  the  requests 
first,  and  it  is  the  Speaker's  prerogative 
to  recognize  Members  for  suspension  of 
the  rules.  I  cjannot  answer  the  gentle- 
mans  question.  The  only  reason  why  we 
are  asking  for  this  Is  to  enable  us  to 
take  off  on  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  I  under- 
stand perfectly  the  reason  for  the  re- 
quest. However,  I  would  still  like  if  it 
is  possible  under  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, to  obtain  a  list  of  bills  that  it  is 
proposed  to  being  up  under  suspension. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  give  a  list  to  the  gentleman. 
If  I  tried  to  do  so  I  would  be  encroach- 
ing on  the  Speaker's  prerogatives.  We 
will  put  the  list  on  the  whip  notice  of 
course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
divide  his  unanimous-consent  request; 
and  renew  the  request  later  in  the  week 
with  respect  to  suspensions? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  renew  the  re- 
quest later  in  the  week,  I  will  sav  to  the 
gentleman,  but  as  far  as  the  ConseiU 
Calendar  is  concerned  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  they  have  historically 
come  on  the  same  legislative  dav. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  but  I  wish  that  he  would 
divide  his  request  at  this    time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  does  not  want  the 
majority  leader  to  agree  to  any  proposi- 
tion that  would  in  any  way  impair  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nor  do  I  want  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  impair  my 
right  to  knowledge  of  the  business  to  be 
transacted  by  the  House.  If  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  that  information,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  not  possible  at 
this  time.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  make  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  respect  to  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, and  then  withhold  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  respect  to  the  sus- 
pensions? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sorry.  There 
would  be  little  point  in  calling  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  unless  we  could  also  dis- 
pose of  bills  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
adjourn  over  until  after  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  the  bills  on  thr  Con- 
sent Calendar  will  be  called  and  all  of 
them  would  be  privileged  to  be  called 
under  suspension  if  objected  to? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Well,  of  course,  that 
would  be  one  thing,  but  I  would  not  feel 
I  should  make  a  request  to  separate  the 
two,  let  me  say.   Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
at  this  time  can  I  grant  unanimous  con- 
sent to  the  request  of  the  gentleman, 
and  therefore  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  Is  heard. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  OF 
1938 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  extend  its  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by   the   Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Powell, 
Holland,  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Dent,  Pu- 
ciMSKi,  Daniels,  Ayres,  Bell,  and  Good- 
ell. 


TO  AMEND  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15951)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
leasehold  interests  in  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas 

IMr.  POAGEl? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  establishes  a  precedent  that  might 
be  used  in  other  States  of  the  Union  in- 
sofar as  land  on  which  such  loans  can  be 
made  that  are  not  owned  outright  by  the 
individual? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  course  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  this  does  not  establish 
a  new  precedent.  Actually,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  are  both  do- 
ing this  in  Hawaii  now.  But  I  would 
want  to  follow  tliat  by  saying  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  did  not  feel  that  it  is 
a  good  policy,  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
our  proceeding  in  thi.s  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  fii-st  foar  lines  of  the  committee 
amendment,  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
that  is  the  purpose  of  that  language. 
We  felt  it  was  not  a  good  policy.  That 
is  why  we  provide  that  this  authority 
should  exist  for  only  for  the  period  com- 
mencing with  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  and  encjing  on  June  30.  1968. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  for 
that  limitation  is  that  these  loans  will 
be  made  during  the  next  year  and  a  half 
during  which  time  it  is  anticipated  that 
a  particular  piece  of  land  will  be  sold 
under  these  terms  as  being  made  avail- 
able by  the  Kaiser  interests  for  settle- 
ment of  a  number  of  farmers.  We  can- 
not hold  the  option  on  this  property  any 
longer  than  the  first  of  the  month.  That 
is  the  reason  w6  are  working  with  them 
in  an  effort  to  bring  this  up  at  this  time. 
,It  i.s  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  vei-y  ad- 
vantageous contract,  and  the  terms  of  it 
will  expire  the  irst  of  the  month  unless 
we  accept  the  option  by  that  date. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texat  in  his  response  has  an- 
swered, in  advaoce,  some  of  my  questions 
which  I  had  in  mind  propounding  under 
my  re.servation.  However.  I  would  like  to 
know  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  Kaiser 
is  being  reimbui-sed  for  these  lands  that 
he  is  making  available? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it.  in 
talking  with  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Hawaii  this  is  for  a  75- 
year  period.  Is  he  being  reimbursed  for 
this  leasehold? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further;  yes.  we  are 
buj'ing  the  land  from  Mr.  Kaiser;  but 
at  what  is  conceived  to  be  a  much  lower 
price  than  its  present  value.  We  are 
buying  the  lea$ehold  interest  which  he 
holds,  which  I  understand  is  for  a  period 
of  55  years, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
further  that  thiis  applies  only  to  the  is- 
land of  Oahu  in  the  great  State  of 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.souri  will  yield  further, 
that  is  correct  so  far  as  this  option  is 
concerned 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  are  these 
applicants  wiia  have  been  doing  such  a 
good  job  of  farming,  as  I  understand 
it  from  discu-seing  it  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii,  being  asked,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  stipulations  which  ap- 
pear on  page  1  of  the  report — and  I  have 
read  all  of  the  report,  including  the  un- 
favorable department  al  report — under 
the  paragraph  entitled  "Purpose.  "  of  the 
report  being  asked  to  establish  actual 
collateral  for  the  loan? 

Mr.  POAG8.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further;  yes.  they 
definitely  are.    Of  course,  the  purpose  of 


this  is  to  allow  the  55-year  lease  which 
is  worth  considerably  more  than  the 
amount  they  are  paying  to  be  used  as 
collateral.  I  mean  by  that  that  the 
lease  on  the  property  is  worth  consid- 
erably more  than  the  amount  they  are 
paying  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HALL.     Of  course,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  un- 
clear as  to  ihe  collateral  that  the  poten- 
tial borrower  is  able  to  offer,  since  he 
has  no  fixed  interest  in  the  land. 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  has  a  55  year  lease 
on  the  land  and  we  are  by  this  act  pro- 
viding that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration may  accept  this  lease  just  the 
same  as  they  could  accept  a  freehold 
interest  in  other  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

Now  historically  we  have  not  allowed 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration  to 
make  a  loan  unless  the  proposed  bor- 
rower could  offer  a  freehold  interest. 
We  have  not  allowed  them  to  make  the.se 
purchase  loans  where  there  was  less  than 
a  freehold  interest.  This  bill  allow.'; 
them  to  make,  under  these  limited  cir- 
cumstances, loans  on  less  than  a  free- 
hold interest.  But  the  same  provision 
of  existing  law  which  relates  to  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  land  relates  to  loans  marie 
under  this  bill.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  method  of  appraising  the  property. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  requirement 
that  the  property  be  of  value  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  loan.  Those  things  will  all 
be  just  the  same  as  they  are  now.  You 
understand  a  55-year  lease  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  is  probably  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  freehold  interest  in 
many  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Are  the  leases  transfer- 
able? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  as  to  the  collateral  and  the  lack 
of  precedent,  and  particularly  as  to  t!',e 
committee  amendment  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15951,  a  bill  whun 
I  introduced  to  extend  the  loan  pio\i- 
sions  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  to  leasehold  farmers 
in  Hawaii.  Before  I  speak  about  the 
bill,  however.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Speak- 
er, the  chairman  IMr.  CooleyI,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Asni- 
culture  IMr.  PoageI,  the  members  uf 
that  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.-!c 

for  makinR  the  immediate  consideration 
of  my  bill  po.ssible. 

Under  a  land-tenure  system  peculiar 
to  Hawaii,  there  is  virtually  no  fannland 
in  the  State  available  for  purchase  in 
fee  simple.  For  generations,  most  of  the 
farmland  in  Hawaii  has  been  held  ur.- 
der  an  entailed  status  which  permits  i:s 
transfer  only  on  a  lease  basis.  Many  ol 
these  leases  run  for  99  or  55  yeai-s.  Ti.e 
Consolidated  Farmei-s  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961  authorizes  real  estate 
loans  only  to  owners  or  prospective  own- 
ers of  fai-mlands  in  fee.  Therefore,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  Hawaii  is  barred 
from  participation  In  the  real  estate  loan 
pi'ovisions  of  this  law. 


The  purpose  of  H.R.  15951,  with  the 
committee  amendment,  is  to  authorize 
tor  a  temporary  period  of  2  years,  the 
making  of  farm  impi-ovement  loans  un- 
d?r  subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
lessee-operators  of  fannland  in  Hawaii 
where,  first,  the  land  cannot  be  acquired 
by  the  applicant:  second,  adequate  sc- 
cunty  is  provided  for  tlie  loans;  and. 
third,  there  is  a  reasonable  piobability  of 
accomplishing  the  objectives  and  repay- 
ment of  the  loan. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted  in   time, 
would  benefit  the  operators  of  a  numbei' 
of  family  fai-ms,  which  have  largely  dis- 
appeared as  the  result  of  the  g rowing 
urbanization    of    Oahu.    the    island    on 
which  the  State  capital  of  Honolulu  and 
most  of  our  Aimy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
installations  in  Hawaii  are  located.    In 
particular,   there   is   a   group   of   ti-uck 
fanners  who  will  soon  be  displaced  from 
the  area  known  as  Koko  Head,  now  an 
easterly  subui-b  of  the  city  of  Honolulu. 
Most  of  these  farmers  have  engaged  in 
truck  farming  in  the  area  for  many  years, 
some  for  as  long  as  a  quarter  of' a  ccn- 
tuiy.    As  the  result  of  several  years  of 
negotiations,  a  vci-y  desirable  fai-m  tract 
in  the  same  general  area  has  been  offered 
as  leaseholds  to  this  group  by  a  private 
development  corporation.     The  fanners 
mistakenly  had  thought  that  they  would 
be  able  to  finance  their  share  of  the  de- 
velopment costs  by  means  of  loans  un- 
der the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act,  when  they  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  prospective  lessor.     After  bein?,' 
?i-anted  several  exten.sions  by  the  devel- 
opment corporation  to  exercise  tl.eir  op- 
tion to  accept  the  leasehold  offer,  the 
farmers  have  been  .cranted  a  final  exten- 
sion date  of  September  30,  1966,     They 
cannot  do  this  unle.ss  thev  are  able  to 
CDme  up  with  their  share  of  the  improve- 
ment costs,  and  they  cannot  meet  this 
financial  requirement  without  obtaining 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admlni.s- 
ti-ation. 

These  fanners  have  been  supplvine 
much  of  the  fresh  vegetable  requirements 
of  the  militaiT  as  well  as  the  civilian 
population  on  Oahu.  The  experience  of 
the  military  is  such  that  the  production 
of  fresh  vegetables  in  Hawaii  should  not 
remain  at  present  levels,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  inadequate,  but  ought  to  be 
increased  substantially.  This  can  be  ac- 
c:)mpllshed  by  increasing  the  acrease  de- 
voted to  truck  fanning  and  improving 
present  methods  of  production.  Above 
all.  it  is  \1tal  that  farmers  be  encouraged 
to  remain  farmers.  This  is  what  my  bill 
proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,.  S.  112,  a  bill  similar  to 
the  measure  now  on  the  floor,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  June  15. 1966.  Because 
of  the  emergency  with  which  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  farmer  population  is 
faced,  I  earnestly*  request  unanimous 
support. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  to  my  colleagues  the  importance 
Of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  House 
HR.  15951,  and  urge  their  support  of 
this  legislation  of  such  significance  to 
Hawaii. 
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The  farmer  In  Hawaii  is  faced  with  a 
situation  I  believe  is  not  similar  to  that 
m  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  that 
lies  in  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  owner- 
ship of  land.  The  history  of  land  tenure 
m  Hawaii  has  reflected  the  scarcity  of 
real  estate  on  an  insular  bodv.  and"  the 
would-be  purchaser  of  land  todav  finds 
that  there  is  virtually  none  available 
for  fee  simple  purchase  at  anv  price 
Consiquently.  many  of  our  citizens  who 
have  t-ravitated  from  labor  positions  in 
the  cane  fields  and  similar  work  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  indepcnde-it  fanners 
have  found  that  the  only  recourse  open 
to  them  IS  to  lease  small  plots  of  ground 
from  landownin.2:  interests.  In  itself 
this  is  not  the  major  problem  since  many 
of  these  tenant  faimers  have  been  able 
to  obtain  long-term  leases. 

Their  problem  arises  in  attempting  to 
obtain  loans  for  development  of  the  land 
they  are  leasing.  The  provisions  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  farm 
development  loans  to  individuals  who 
own  their  land  or  can  expect  to  in  the 
future,  but  these  tei-ms,  passed  to  pj-o- 
yide  ass!.stance  to  the  small  familv 
farmer,  are  of  no  help  to  the  small 
farmer  in  Hav.aii.  bound  as  he  is  to  be 
perpetually  a  leasehold  farmer. 

The  bill  under  consideration.  HR 
lo951,  would  extend  the  same  benefits 
of  the  Consolidfted  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  Hawaii  farmers  that 
are  enjoyed  by  farmeis  in  other  States 
who  find  it  possible  to  obtain  ownership 
of  their  land.  Abu.ses  will  be  prevented 
by  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  re- 
quire the  leaseholder  to  provide  adequate 
secunty  for  the  loan,  to  dcmonstiate  a 
reasonable  probability  of  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  the  loan  and  of  repay- 
ing same,  in  cases  where  the  Secretarv 
determines  that  the  land  in  question  is 
Indeed  unavailable  for  purchase  by  the 
applicant.  Tliere  are  specific  instances 
in  my  State,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  which  lease- 
hold farmers  have  been  allowed  access 
to  land  in  new  development  areas  pro- 
vided that  they  can  find  loan  monev  to 
make  improvements  to  that  land,  and'the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  as 
amended  by  H.R.  15951,  is  virtually  their 
only  hope. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation  today 
because  of  the  unique  land  conditions  in 
my  State,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Hou.se  will  see  the  justice  in  making  it 
possible  for  small  farmers  in  Hawaii  to 
develop  and  improve  their  land  under  the 
same  Federal  program  whicli  benefits 
agriculture  in  the  other  49  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

IMr.  POAGEl? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    15951 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housr 
of  Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
^jnsnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
343  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  -Vd- 
mlnlBtratlon  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  i7 
U.S.C.  1991 ) .  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
and"  before  the  figure  "(a)"  in  said  section 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
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ind  in.seriing  a  comma  and  the  following- 
•and  (31  the  term  'owner-operator'  shall  in 
the  St.ue  of  Hawaii  include  the  lessee-oper- 
ator of  real  property  in  anv  case  In  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  land  cannot  be 
acquired  in  fee  simple  by  the  applicant  ade- 
quate security  l«  provided  for  the  loan  and 
there  Is  a  re.isonable  probability  of  .accom- 
plishing the  objectives  and  repayment  of  th" 
loan:  Provided.  That  item  (3t  "shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  leaBee-operators  of  HawaUan 
Homes  Commission  lands  only  when  and  to 
the  extent  th;,t  It  is  possible  for  such  lessee- 
()l)erators  to  ineot  the  conditions  therein  set 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amen'^- 

mtnt: 

On  p.-.ge  1.  lime  3.  after  the  word  "Thaf 
insert:  'only  lor  the  period  of  time  com- 
mencing  with  ii«  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  June  30,   1968". 

The  committee  amendment  was  acreed 
to.  The  bill  wa&  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reco'-- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  till  'S.  1121  to  amend  the 
Con<^oUdatcd  Fai-mers  Home  Administra-  ' 
tion  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  loans  bv  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  leasehold  in- 
terests in  HawBii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  PoACEl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.   112 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatiiet  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congre.'^s  assembled.  That  section 
343  of  the  Consottdated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961,  as  amended  <7 
U..S.C.  1991),  is  nmended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  before  the  figure  "i2)"  in  said 
section  and  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  aiid  inserting  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  (Si  the  term  'owner-opera- 
tor' shall  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  include 
the  lessee-operator  of  real  property  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretarv  determines  ihit 
the  l.ind  cannot  ke  acquired  bv  the  appli- 
cant,  adequate  security  is  provided  for  the 
loan,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
of  accomplishing  the  objectives  and  rep-^y'- 
ment  of  the  loan:  Provided.  That  item  (3i 
Shan  he  appliobte  to  lessee-operators  of 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  lands  only 
when  and  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  possible 
for  such  le.ssee-operators  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions therein  set  out." 

AME.VDMENT    OrFERED    BV    MB.    POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill. 
S.  112.  and  insert  the  pro\  islons  of  the  bill 
H.R.  15951,  us  passed 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  ard 
passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R    15951,  was 

laid  on  the  table. 
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August  30,  1966 


August  30,  1966 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MATSUI^AGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  all  Members 
who  may  desire  iodo  so  many  have  5 
legislative  days  ln<>hich  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  POWELL,  NOT  AD- 
MINISTRATOR SHRIVER,  SHOULD 
RESIGN 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  informed 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Powbll]  that  I  wanted  to  speak  about 
his  request  that  Mr.  Shriver  quit  as  head 
of  the  OEO,  and  he  chose  not  to  remain, 
which  is  all  right  with  me. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  OEO. 
but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Shriver  made  a 
terrific  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
if  he  Is  having  his  problems  with  OEO, 
I  suggest  that  it  might  be  because  he  has 
Mr.  Powell  looking  over  his  shoulder 
trying  to  call  the  shots,  telling  him  whom 
to  employ,  what  percentage  of  what 
minority  group  to  employ,  what  projects 
to  fund,  of  what  projects  Mr.  Powell 
wants  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  so  on. 
I  say  that  that  would  put  a  burden  on 
any  administrator. 

I  say  that  Mr.  Shriver  is  an  outstand- 
ing administrator.  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
going  to  take  Mr.  Powell's  advice  any 
more  than  Mr.  Powell  is  going  to  take 
mine,  but  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  country  if  Mr.  Powell 
would  resign. 


national  champion.ship  in  a  row  for  the 
auxiliary  unit  and  fifth  for  the  singing 
Legionnaires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  represent  the  American 
Legion  post  with  the  finest  singers  in  tlie 
land  and  the  department  that  founded 
the  Legion  basebell  program. 

I  congratulate  Department  Comman- 
der Bob  GrabenbBuer,  of  Aberdeen.  Dis- 
trict Commander  Roland  Wick.  Albert 
DeGroot,  commnnder  of  Sioux  Falls 
American  Legion  Po-st  No.  15,  Dr.  Lee 
Bright,  director  of  the  Singing  Letrion- 
naire.s,  Prof.  Earl  Mundt.  director  of  the 
Au.xiliary  Chorut,  and  all  the  Legion- 
naires and  au.xiliery  members  who  made 
possible  these  achievements. 


vention.  for  example,  which  would  serve  a 
partisan  purpose.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  eitl  er 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  col- 
laborated In  a  purely  partisan  political 
venture  or  that  the  Agency  has  been 
shamefully  hoodwinked.  I  think  I  owe  it 
to  my  colleagues  to  find  out  which. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGIONNAIRES 
WIN   TRIPLE  HONORS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaxks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  the  American  Legion  on 
Its  exceptional  showing  in  this  week's  Na- 
tional Legion  Convention. 

The  department's  float,  a  large  replica 
of  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial, 
won  first  place  in  parade  competition.  It 
ako  called  attention  to  South  Dakota  as 
the  birthplace  of  American  Legion  base- 
ball over  40  years  ago. 

The  Sioux  Falls  American  Legion 
Chorus  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Chorus  both  won  national  championships 
in  choral  competition.    This  is  the  third 


POLITICAL  USB  OF  THE  FILM  JOHN 
F.  KENNEDY— YEARS  OF  LIGHT- 
NING, DAY  OF  DRUMS' 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ©f  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  House  Coacurrent  Resolution  285 
and  its  revised  companion  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106  were  before  the  House  for 
consideration,  we  were  given  solemn  as- 
surances that  the  USL^  produced  film 
"John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning. 
Day  of  Drimis"  would  not  be  shown 
within  the  United  States  for  partisan  or 
political  purposes. 

I  was  not  aeiong  those  who  could 
wholeheartedly  accept  tho.se  assurances, 
atid  apparently  my  skepticism  was  all 
too  well  founded. 

I  hold  in  my  band,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 28,  the  clipi^dng  of  an  article  entitled 
"Buckley  Club  To  Show  Film  About 
Kennedy.  '  Tha  article  then  raids  as 
follows :  1 

The  documentary  film  "Tears  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums  "  ott  the  Presidential  years  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  will  be  shown  at  8  p.m. 
Sept.  28  at  the  C;ipltol  Court  Theater  by  the 
Buckley  for  Congee&s  Club. 

The  club  annoiuiced  that  tickets  would  be 
sold  at  $5  for  general  adml.wlon  and  $25  for 
reserved  seats.  The  club  said  it  w.is  the  mid- 
west premier  of  the  film. 

James  P.  Buckley  Is  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  congress  bi  the  9th  District.  ; 

This  purely  partisan  fundraising  ex- 
hibition flaunts  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs referred  to  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKil,  in  the  Bouse  debate: 

Nonpartlsanshlp  should  be  the  rule  In  all 
arrangements  for  Its  distribution  in  this 
country.  Likewise,  this  propored  showing 
brazenly  disregards  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Coitunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, which  states:  "There  should  be  no 
partisan  p>oliticai  considerations  in  the  ar- 
rangements mads  for  distributing  the  film 
In  tbe  United  States  uid  there  should  be  no 
sliowtng  of  the  Sim  as  at  a  political  con- 


AMERICAN    LEGION     COMPETITION 
AMONG  THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houfe 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IllinoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel],  in  extending 
congratulations  to  the  American  Legion 
for  its  activities  on  behalf  of  the  youth 
of  this  country.  I  appreciate  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fine  singing  group  whom  he 
lauded.  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Reifel,  that  we  from  Chicago  al.su 
have  our  outstanding  Legion  groups. 

One  of  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Nisi  i 
AmbEissadors  Junior  Drum  and  Busle 
Corps,  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  NLsel 
Post  of  the  American  Legion.  This  out- 
standing band  of  young  men  and  women 
who,  incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  averaup 
14  years  of  age,  has  made  a  magnificent 
record  in  competition  with  other  groups 
throughout  the  countiT-  Its  musical 
ability,  its  marching  precision,  its  uniqiir 
arrangements  and  sparkling  format?cr..< 
have  earned  its  boys  and  girls  well-de- 
served plaudits  wherever  they  have  ap- 
E>eared.  The  Nisei  Ambassadors  have 
been  a  fine  force  for  good  in  our  commu- 
nity because  they  have  welcomed  to  th(  ir 
ranks  young  people  of  all  races  and  na- 
tionalities who  want  to  join  their  band. 

Of  particular  interest,  too,  Mr.  Speakc;-, 
Is  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  com- 
prise this  corps  are  the  children,  the 
nieces,  the  nephews,  and  the  grandchil- 
dren of  the  Nisei  of  the  famous  and 
valiant  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team 
which  established  such  a  glorious  recoid 
for  its  military  exploits  during  World 
Warn. 

The  American  people  will  never  forpe t 
the  442d's  valor  under  fire.  We  will  never 
forget  how  those  brave  young  men  lived 
up  to  their  regimental  motto  of  "Go  for 
-  Broke"  in  battles  such  as  Suvereto,  Aii/io. 
Belvedere.  La  Spezla,  Massa.  Carrara, 
Bruyeres,  the  crossing  of  the  Arno  River, 
the  rescue  of  the  Lost  Texas  Battalion. 
and  the  smashing  of  the  anchor  of  the 
Crothic  Line. 

President  Truman  captured  the  feel- 
infrs  of  the  Nation  when  he  affixed  a  sev- 
enth Presidential  Distinguished  Unit  Ci- 
tation to  the  colors  of  the  442d  and  said; 

You  are  now  on  your  way  home.  You 
fought  not  only  the  enemy,  but  you 
fought  prejudice — and  you  won.  Keep  up 
that  flght  and  we  will  continue  to  win  to 
make  this  great  Republic  stand  for  what  the 
Constitution  says  It  stands  for;  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  all  the  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  their  way.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nisei  Ambassadors  Junior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  are  carrying  on 
proudly  the  iUustrious  traditions  of  the 
442d  in  "keeping  up  that  fight."  to  use 
the  words  of  President  Truman.  They 
are  united  "to  make  this  great  Republic 
stand  for  what  the  Constitution  says  it 
stands  for." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
a.sk  unanimous  to  extend  mv  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlejnan  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Sneaker  as 
a  charter  member  of  the  100th  Infantry 
Battalion,  which  subsequently  became 
the  1st  battalion  of  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  referred  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
jom  him  In  praising  the  Nisei  Ambassa- 
dors Junior  Drum  and  Bugle  Coitds  and 
its  sponsor,  the  American  Leaion  Post 
No.  1183,  of  Chicago. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman Mr.  Yates,  as  the  Congressman 
from  the  district  from  which  the  Nisei 
proup  comes,  that  the  Ambassadors  Jun- 
ior Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  was  able  to 
perform  on  the  steps  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol  this  morning,  it  was  mv  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  work  closelv  with  the 
sentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.' Yates)  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  for  the  granting  of  this 
great  privilege  to  the  Ambassadors.  Bv 
so  doing,  I  was  able  to  keep  my  promi.s^ 
to  them  made  2  years  ago  that  I  would 
obtain  the  necessary  permission  for  them 
to  perform  on  the  Capitol  steps,  if  and 
when  they  visited  Wa.shhigton 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  time  I  have  heard 
many  drum  and  bugle  coi-ps,  but  I  must 
say  that  the  Nisei  Ambassadors  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Nisei  Post  No.  1183,  under 
che  able  command  of  Hank  Tanabe  de- 
sen-es  praise  and  commendation'  for 
sponsormg  this  outstanding  drum  and 
bugle  corps,  its  members  are  in  their 
own  effective  way  contributing  toward 
making  better  Americans  for  a  greater 
.■\merica. 
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This  morning  I  had  the  honor  the 
privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
a  delegation  from  this  outstanding  post 
m  my  office  in  the  Rayburn  Buildin" 
For  a  delightful,  inspiring  and  stimulat- 
nig  morning  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs  Bessie 
Broadfield,  Mrs.  Grace  De  Boer  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Bader.  Arnold  Bader  Pe'er  Dc 
Boer  and  William  Grant,  representing 
RoselandPost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Leeion  is 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  pa- 
triotic   fabric    of    our    beloved    counti-%' 
Washington  is  honored  bv  its  p'-esence 
here.     For  the  Roseland  Post  I  have  an 
especial   interest.     Its   home   is   in   the 
ninth  ward  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  ward 
from  which  has  come  a  preat  jurist    an 
Italian   American,   Judge   Alexander   J 
Napoh.   recently  appointed   to  the  U  s' 
district   court   in   Chicago   after   a   dis- 
tingui.shed  career  on  the  Stale  bench 
It  is  the  home  ward  of  the  renowned  and 
beloved  clerk  of  the  appellate  court   the 
Honorable  Leslie  Beck,  and  of  the  popu- 
lar and  never  tiring  Alderman  Dominic 
Lupo.    Moreover,   Mr.   Speaker,   and   I 
trust  this  personal  passing  observation 
wUl  be  forgiven,  it  is  the  ward  that  gave 
me  my  largest  majority  in  mv  recent 
primary  election  for  renomination      Mv 
tribute  and  my  affection  go  the  ninth 
ward  and  the  threat  and  glorious  Ro.se- 
lar.d  Post. 
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shape  the  society  In  which  we  live  and  to 
help  define  the  heritage  left  for  future  gen- 
erations. I  believe  that  business  should 
support  the  ar«  to  help  assure  the  continued 
excellence  of  thi.  Important  element  of  our 
Americ;in  culture.  j^ 

Actually,  this  is  not  the  Johnson  Foun- 
dation's first  pioneering  achievement  in 
the  patronage  of  the  arts.  Earlier  in  this 
centuiT  it  commissioned  Frank  Llovd 
Wri^'ht  to  desism  its  company  headquar- 
ters, a  building  that  has  become  a  land- 
mark in  architectural  history— and  In 
Racine. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  join  me  in  express- 
ing gratitude  to  the  Johnson  Foundation 
for  its  munificent  and  public-spirited  gift 
to  the  Nation.  It  can  serve  to  kevnote 
a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  art  big 
business,  and  Government— a  relation- 
ship that  will  yield  benefits  for  future 
generations  of  Americans  as  well  as  our 
own 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ROSELAND  AMER- 
ICAN LEGION  POST,  SECOND  DIS- 
TRICT OF  ILLINOIS 
Mr.  G-HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker 

1  ask  iznanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

J^j.^^e^i'equest  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  could  not  listen  to  the  eloquent  trib- 
utes paid  by  my  colleagues  to  the  Amer- 
ican legion  without  some  mention  of 
r^\2.  ^^^  ™*"y  8:reat  and  glorious  posts 
or  the  American  Legion,  the  post  from 

^ff  ,"^,!"  ™y  ^^^^^""^^  the  Second  Dis- 
trict or  Illinois. 


ART:   U.S.A. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsm  ? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker  an  un- 
precedented covenant  between  art  bi^^ 
buaness,  and  government  was  achieved 
eariler  this  month  when  the  S  C  John- 
son Co  .  of  Racine,  Wis.,  donated  102  con- 
temporary American  paintings  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institutions  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Alts.  Known  as  Art: 
u.i3.A.,  the  Johnson  collection  is  now 
tounng  the  Uitited  States  and  will  be 
formally  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
late  next  year. 

Since  it  was  assembled  in  1962  Art' 
U.S.A.  has  been  exhibited  on  three  conti- 
nents and  seen  by  several  hundred  thou- 
sand viewers.  With  a  present  worth  of 
about  $1  million,  the  Johnson  collection 
includes  works  by  Hans  Hofmann  Larrv 
Rivers,  Josef  Albers,  Milton  Aveiy  Ben 
Shahn.  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Andrew 
Wyeth,  and  many  other  major  American 
artists  active  since  the  end  of  Worid  War 
II.  Acquisition  of  the  group  is  a  stroke 
of  fortune  for  the  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Alts,  which  has  been  weak  In  ex- 
amples of  contemporary  American  art 

Announcing  the  donation  several  weeks 
ago.  the  chairman  of  the  Racine  wax 
products     firm,     Herbert     P.     Johnson 
pointed  out  that: 

Business  organizations  have   the  unique 
opportunity,  by  supporting  the  arts,  to  help 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
tne  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pi-esent. 

The  SPEAKER      Evidently  a  quorum 

i-s  not  present. 

Mr^  ALBERT.'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hous«\. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  250] 
A.shmor«.  H.,»sen.  Idaho    Rivers.  S  C. 

BatJn  H;.«sen,  Wash.    Rogers,  Colo 

BHtn  k  5*"^"^  «°eer8,  Tex. 

BiatnlK  Horton  Roncallo 

Brown,  Calif.  Hoamer  Scott 

Burton.  Utah  Keo^h  Senner 

c°a"v"      ^t^"^     t::!;;::?:;^'.' 

i-ra.ev                 Mcluen  Thomas 

Cunningham      McMillan  Toil 

Dunam,  Oreg.    Martin,  A3;i  TuDuer 

Edw.vds.  Calif .  MoiTlson  Tuteii 

Edwards,  Lii.        Miirpliv,  111  tjtt 

richer                     Murray  Van  Deejlm 

Rood                     OKcnskl  WaU-er  Ml« 

Pulton.  Tenn.    ONell!,  Mas.s  Weltner 

Gallagher           Powll  wilUs 

Hauan.Ga           R<i«ecke  Wyatt 

Kaheck                 Re^tick  Zablockl 

The  SPEAKER.     On  this  rollcall  371 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  bv 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3155)  entiUed  "An 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  accord- 
ance with  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes". 
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AN  ACT  TO  REVISE  POSTAL  RATES 
ON  CERTAIN  FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unai^mous  consent  to  take  from 
the  SpealM-'s  desk  the  biU  HH.  14004 


to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain  fourth - 
class  mall,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  the  table  following 
line  2  and  Insert: 
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Page  7.  line  15,  strtke  out  "centum."  and 
Insert  '"centum;  or". 

Page  7.  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"(3)  the  TOlvune  data  published  in  the 
mo6t  recent  Coet  Ascertainment  Report  does 
not  reflect  Incresises  in  the  volume  of  fourth- 
class  mail  from  changes  in  law,  including 
changes  which  have  not  become  effective, 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  have  resulted  In  revenues  of 
fourth-class  mall  (other  than  that  for  which 
rates  are  prescribed  by  sections  4422.  4554 
ad  4651  to  4654  Inclusive,  of  this  Utle)  not 
greater  than  the  costs  thereof  by  more  than 
4  per  centum,  or  not  less  than  the  costs 
thereof  by  more  than  4  per  centtun,  had 
such  changes  in  law  been  In  effect  for  the 
period  covered  by  such  Cost  Ascertainment 
Report. 

Page  8,  after  line  34.  Insert: 

"(d)  SecUon  4554(a)  (1)  of  tlUe  30. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(1)  complete  books  consisting  wholly  of 
reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibliography  or 
reading  matter  with  incidental  blank  spaces 
for  notations  and  containing  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  incidental  announce- 
ments of  books  except  additions,  supple- 
ments, fillers,  or  slmUar  matter  which  are 
mailed  thereafter  and  which  are  Intended  to 
replace  or  add  to  material  in  the  complete 
book  originally  mailed;'." 

Page9.  line  1.  strike  out  "(3)". 

Page  9,  strike  out  lines  3  to  8  Inclusive, 
and  Insert : 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) , 
the  minimum  weight  of  fourth  class  mall  Is 
Qlxteen  ounces,  and  the  maximum  weight  is 
forty  pounds  in  the  first  and  second  sones 
and  in  any  other  zones— 

"(1)  twsnty-flve  pounds  on  matter  mailed 
on  or  after  July  1,  1S67.  but  before  July  1. 
1968; 

"(2)  thirty  pounds  on  matter  mailed  on 
or  after  July  1,  1968,  but  before  July  1,  1969; 
and 
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"(3)  forty  poundB  on  matter  mailed  on  or 
after  July  1.  1969. 

"(b)  Except  as  p»ovlded  in  subsection  (c). 
the  maximum  size  of  fourth  class  mall  is — 

"(1)    seventy-two    inches    in    girth    and 
length   combined   On   matter   maUed   before 
1970: 

seventy-el^t  inches  In  girth  and 
length  combined  en  matter  mailed  on  or 
after  July  1.  1970,  but  before  July  1,  1971; 
and 

••(3)  eighty- four  inches  in  girth  and 
length  combined  on  matter  mailed  on  or 
after  July  1,  1971. 

"(c)  The  maximum  size  on  fourth  class 
mall  is  one  hundred  Inches  In  girth  and 
length  combined,  «nd  the  maximum  weight 
is  seventy  pounds  fcr  parcels — ". 

Page  10.  strike  eut  all  after  line  2  over 
to  and  including  line  14  on  page  12. 

Page  12,  after  li*e  25,  insert: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Parcel  Distribution  Services 
(hereinafter  referrad  to  as  the  'Commission') . 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
Three  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  one  of  the 
members  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
small  parcel  di.Ttrlbutlon  services,  including 
parcel  p>06t,  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations with  mpect  to — 

"(1)  the  adequacy  of  existing  services  In 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  the 
shipper: 

"(2)  the  feasibility  of  integrating  private 
and  public  small  parcel  distribution  services 
through   cooperatlte   ventures; 

"(3)  methods  of  improving,  coordinating, 
strengthening,  explinding.  and  making  more 
efficient  the  private  distribution  Bystcm; 


"(4)  slmpliflcatlon  of  the  rate  structure 
applicable  to  the  parcel  post  system: 

"(5)  standardization  of  containers  for 
parcel  poet  shipments; 

"(6)  Improvement  of  service  under  the 
parcel  post  system  In  terms  of  reliability,  de- 
livery, and  handling  of  parcels; 

,"(7)  the  ability  of  the  Post  Office  Dep.iri- 
m'ent  to  handle  parcels  In  excess  of  seveniy- 
elght  Inches  length  and  girth  combined  iii 
an  efficient,  economical,  and  businesslike 
manner; 

" (8 )  the  effect  that  the  size  increases  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1971,  will  have  on  the  finan- 
cial  stability  and  continued  operation  of 
common  carriers  primarily  engaged  in  ex- 
press service,  and  on  such  csurlers'  ability 
to  maintain  existing  employee  rights,  privi- 
leges, levels,  and  conditions  of  employment: 

"(9)  the  advisability  In  terms  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  the  needs  of  the  consumer 
and  the  shipper  generally  to  permit  parcels 
In  excess  of  seventy-eight  inches  in  lencth 
and  girth  combined  to  be  carried  by  parcel 
post; 

"(10)  the  necessity  for  and  type  of  pr  ■ 
tectlon  to  be  afforded  common  carriers  pri- 
marily engaged  in  express  service  and  thnr 
employees  if  the  Commission  finds  that  It  is 
in  the  public  interest  to  permit  the  carriage 
by  parcel  post  of  parcels  in  excess  of  seventy- 
eight  inches  length  and  girth  combined; 

"(1)  such  other  matters  relating  to  sm..'.: 
parcel  distribution  as  the  Commission  mi.y 
deem  appropriate. 

"(d)  On  or  before  January  1.  1968.  I'r.'' 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Prcsidei.' 
and  the  Congress  an  Interim  report  concer:;- 
ing  Its  activities  during  the  preceding  yc.r 
including  such  recommendations  as  it  ni.iv 
deem  appropriate.  On  or  before  January  1 
1969.  the  ConrunlsElon  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  Its  final  report 
and  recommiendations.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude specific  recommendations  on  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  paragraphs  (8),  (9),  and 
(10)  of  subsection  (ci  of  this  section.  It 
such  Commission  finds  that  the  increases  In 


parcel  post  size  and  weight  limits  established 
by  this  Act  will  seriously  endanger  the  abil- 
ity of  common  carriers  primarily  engaged  In 
tlie  express  ser\'ice  to  continue  operation.s 
and  are  not  in  the  public  Interest,  Congress 
shall  during  the  91st  Congress  consider  the 
advisability  of  further  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  increxLse  In  size  limitations  on  par- 
rel post  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1971,  estab- 
lished by  this  Act. 

••(61  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
executive  dlrcctca-  and  such  other  personnel 
as  It  deems  advisable.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The 
Commission  may  also  procure,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  for  the  departments  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60 
Stat.  810),  out  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

"(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
ofBce,  independent  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
formation for  the  purposes  or  this  section; 
and  each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  oc 
instrumentality  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
fvimish  such  information  directly  to  the 
Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  receive  HOO  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  verted  in 
the  ConmilBslon,  including  traveltime,  and 
may  receive  travel  exp>enses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  any  year,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  provided  for  in  subsection  (d) ." 

Page  13,  strike  out  lines  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
insert : 

"Sec.  6.  This  section  and  section  5  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
and  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  15,  1967.  The  provisions  of 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  July  1,  X967." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  explain  this  sit- 
uation to  the  Members  of  the  House,  with 
specific  reference  to  page  7  of  the  Senate 
committee  report? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  estimates  vary  as  to  the  probable 
quantity  Involved  in  the  amount  of  par- 
cels that  would  be  diverted  from  private 
carriers,  such  as  the  Railway  Express 
Agency,  to  the  Post  OflBce  Department. 

A  large  amount  of  this  traffic,  how- 
ever, will  be  diverted. 

The  committee  In  the  Senate  heard  a 
great  number  of  witnesses,  as  we  did  in 
the  House,  In  respect  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14904.  as  amended 
by  the  Senate,  represents  a  compromise. 
The  compromise  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  has 
the  approval  of  private  carriers  and  the 
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private  labor  groups.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers will  all  agree  that  this  Is  a  great 
achievement. 

The  House  bill  provided  a  rate  increase 
on  zone-rated  parcels  of  8  cents,  to  be- 
come effective  on  January  15.  1967.  This 
was  expected  to  produce  a  net  postal  rev- 
venue  increase  of  $60  million. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
a  10-cent  increase,  effective  January  15, 
1967,  and  is  expected  to  provide  a  net 
postal  revenue  increase  of  $73.6  million. 
The  2-cent  increase  over  the  House  bill 
is  designed  to  pay  for  the  apportioned 
cost  of  postal  salar>'  increases  and  to 
ofifset  the  5-year  phasing-in  of  the  size 
and  weight  increases,  as  provided  in  an- 
other Senate  amendment. 

This  additional  revenue,  plus  the  rev- 
enue from  additional  mailings  of  larger 
and  heavier  parcels  permitted  under  the 
new  size  and  weight  limitations,  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Post- 
master General  in  his  annual  certifica- 
tion that  revenues  and  costs  of  parcel 
post  are  within  4  percent. 

The  House  bill  provides  "a  standard- 
ized maximum  size  for  fourth-class  par- 
cels of  100  inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined, '  and  "a  standardized  maxi- 
mum weight  for  fourth-class  parcels 
mailed  between  first-class  post  offices  of 
40  pounds." 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  a 
graduated  size  and  weight  increase  to  40 
pounds  and  84  Inches  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod, starting  July  1,  1967. 

On  July  1  of  each  of  the  next  3  years, 
the  maximum  weight  of  parcels  moving 
between  first-class  post  ofTces  will  be  in- 
creased 5  poimds  each  year  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  40  pounds,  effective  July  1,  1969. 

The  maximum  size  of  parcels  moving 
between  first-class  post  offices  will  con- 
tinue at  72  inches  until  July  1, 1970,  when 
a  6-inch  increase  will  go  into  effect.  On 
July  1,  1971,  an  additional  6  inches  will 
be  added  to  a  maximum  measurement  of 
84  inches. 

The  Senate  amendments  eliminate  the 
House  provisions  guaranteeing  employees 
in  private  enterprise  employment  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  the  basis  that 
the  additional  2-cent  rate  increase,  the 
5-year  graduated  size  pnd  weight  in- 
crease, and  the  Advisory  Commission  es- 
tablished by  another  Senate  amendment, 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  such  a  labor- 
protection  provision.  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  the  private  labor  groups  have  ap- 
proved this  bill  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  appoint  an 
Advisory  Commission  on  Parcel  Distri- 
bution Sen'ices.  This  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  small-parcel  distribution  serv- 
ices. The  Commission  is  empowered  to 
investigate  every  aspect  of  public  and 
private  transportation,  and  to  recognize 
the  President  and  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  needs  of  this  vital  service. 

The  Commission  Is  Instructed  to  re- 
port specifically  on  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  upon  the  parcel  post  private 
express  companies  and  the  employees  of 
such  companies  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  Increases  in  size  and  weight 
limitations  on  parcel  post.     An  Interim 
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report  is  required  on  or  before  January 
1,  1968.  and  a  final  report  with  recom- 
mendations is  required  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969. 

If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  in- 
creases in  parcel  p>ost  size  and  weight 
limits  established  by  this  legislation  se- 
riously endanger  the  ability  of  private 
express  comparfles  to  continue  operations 
and  aie  not  in  the  public  interest,  the 
Congress  will  have  opportunity  during 
the  91st  Congress  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  furtlier  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  increase  in  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions on  parcel  post,  to  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  bill  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  postal  service  and  will  sat- 
isfy those  who  bave  protested  against  the 
House-passed  bill. 

I  call  the  Members  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing infomiation  included  in  Senate 
Report  No.  1534: 

While  estimates  vary  as  to  the  probable 
quantity  involved,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  higher  maxtmum  limits  on  parcel  post 
size  and  weight  between  first-class  post  offices 
will  result  In  sulxstantlal  diversion  of  package 
traffic  from  private  carriers  to  parcel  poet. 
A  large  amount  of  this  traffic  will  be  diverted 
from  REA  ExproBS.  The  committee  heard  & 
great  number  of  shipper  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied that  express  represents  the  only  service 
now  available  to  move  their  products.  One 
of  the  most  seri»us  problenM  arising  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  diversion  oi  a  large  amount  of 
profitable  traffic  Irom  REA  Express  is  the  Im- 
pact of  the  resulting  loss  of  rerenue  upon 
REA's  ability  to  maintain  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated system  which  permits  it  to  provide 
services  which  are  not  available  from  other 
carriers. 

It  is  essential  ithat  new  sources  of  revenue 
be  developed  to  replace  those  lost  as  a  result 
of  this  bill.  Otherwise,  REA  Express  will  find 
it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  high  fixed  overhead 
costs  incurred  in  maintaining  a  nationwide 
express  operatloti.  The  corrunittee  has  no 
doubt  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  the 
vigorous  and  imaginative  management  which 
has  marked  REA  since  its  reorganization  In 
1959,  provided  that  the  company  has  the  sup- 
port and  encoiu^gement  of  both  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  authorities  and  receives  the 
continued  cooperation  of  its  own  employees 
who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  success  of 
these  efforts. 

The  maintenance  of  an  efficient  nationwide 
express  service  lE  as  important  an  objective 
of  national  transportation  policy  as  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  nationwide  parcel 
post  system.  If,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
based  essentially  on  the  needs  of  the  r>oetal 
service  and  the  pubUc.  the  Government  di- 
veru  a  large  part  of  EEA's  present  traffic, 
REA  must  be  permitted  to  develop  the  new 
services  and  techniques  which  are  necessary 
to  penetrate  new  markets  and  develop  new 
traffic-  These  will  Involve,  at  a  minimum, 
greater  use  of  automation,  contalnerization, 
and  air  transportation. 

By  increasing  size  and  weight  limits  on 
parcel  p>06t  gradually  over  a  6-year  period, 
the  committee  believes  the  Impact  on  private 
carriers  is  dlmtnished  substantially.  Suffi- 
cient time  1b  granted  for  REA  Express  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  diversion  of  traffic  to  the  Post 
Office  Departmant  and  pursue  aggressively 
its  penetration  of  new  markets.  The  com- 
mittee hopes  that  the  appropriate  regulatory 
bodies  wUl  take  cognizance  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  matntalning  an  efficient  private 
nationwide  expsess  service. 

The  conamittse  recommendation  is  a  real- 
istic and  fair  compromise  between  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
original   position   advanced   by   REA   Express 
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and  those  who  rely  on  lU  services.  The  bill 
will  produce  a  subsUntl&l  portion  of  the 
revenue  contemplated  by  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment in  Its  original  propoeal.  It  wlU 
eliminate  the  discrimination  between  flrst- 
class  post  offices  In  present  law  based  on  tbe 
distance  of  shipment.  It  will  guarantee  to 
BEA  Express  and  others  in  the  small  parcel 
delivery  business  that  adjustment  to  thfese 
changes  can  be  affected  over  a  5-year  period. 
It  will  permit  financially  reallsOc  parcel  post 
operations  without  either  unreasonably  sub- 
sidizing the  parcel  post  or  seriously  en- 
dangering the  continued  operations  of  pri- 
vate express  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  too  strongly  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  statem2nts 
I  have  read  from  the  Senate  comirlttee 
report.  I  beUeve  these  principles  to  be 
key  factors  in  the  successful  openition 
and  administration  of  the  compromise 
agreement  represented  by  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  committee  of  the  House  sincerely 
trusts  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  will  take  into  consideration  the 
facts  I  have  explained. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEIRWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  gentleman  clarify  one  aspect  of  the 
Senate  bill? 

The  Senate  bill  established  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Parcel  Distribution  Services. 
It  is  rather  vague  in  its  membership.  It 
merely  states  this  will  be  composed  of  five 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Could  the  gentleman  advise  us  as  to 
Whether  this  would  be  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mission, and  what  possible  background 
knowledge  or  experience  the  members 
would  possess,  and  from  what  sources  the 
President  would  draw  his  appointees? 

Mr.  OliSEN  of  Montana.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  President  would  draw  his 
appointees  from  experienced  people  in 
the  field  of  transporting  parcel  post, 
either  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
or  private  agencies  such  as  parcel  delivery 
smd  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

I  must  say  that  this  proposal  of  the 
Commission  to  investigate  is  substan- 
tially the  same  proposal  as  made  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CoRBETT]  in  our  Committtee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Cer- 
tainly on  this  side  we  very  greatly  wel- 
come the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  bill,  coming  from  the  other 
body,  reflected  a  rare  act  of  statesman- 
ship which  we  often  do  not  find  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  this  bill  is 
accepted  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  by 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  and,  we 
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hope,  by  all  interested  and  concerned 

DflrtiBS? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly and  coenpletely. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I 
shaU  not  object— I  should  like,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Record,  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  as  good  a  oompromise  as  was  aTOil- 
able  on  this  subject.  We  hope  there  will 
be  a  good,  hard  look  through  this  Com- 
mission at  the  parcel  post  system  and  its 
possible  ill  effects  on  all  privately  op- 
erated carriers. 

Again  I  commend  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  and  the  Postmaster  General 
for  having  a  fatr  and  scholarly  attitude 
on  this  bill  as  it  finally  comes  to  us. 

So  far  as  I  k^o\v,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  no  objections  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.    I  withdraw  my  reservation. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  YorU  IMr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleagues  for  bringing 
the  Senate  ajnendments  before  the 
House  for  concurrence. 

I  consistently  maintained  during  both 
the  committee  and  the  House  delibera- 
tions on  the  parcel  post  legislation  that 
we  were  going  too  far  too  fast.  I  was 
convinced  that  private  business  should 
be  afforded  a  more  reasonable  time  dur- 
ing which  they  could  make  any  adjust- 
ments that  may  be  required  by  this 
legislation. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  maximum 
Size  and  weight  limits  should  be  spread 
over  a  period  orf  time,  suggesting  a  min- 
imum period  Of  3  years,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  general  increase  in'  rates. 
I  offered  two  amendments,  which  were 
rejected  during  our  committee  delibera- 
tions, to  carry  out  these  recommenda- 
tions. My  amendments  would  have 
increased  the  size  from  72  to  85  inches, 
the  weight  from  20  to  30  pounds,  and  a 
rate  increase  of  10  cents  per  package. 

I  feel  highly  elated  that  the  Senate 
amendments,  with  the  graduated  in- 
creases over  Ik  period  of  5  years,  are 
substantially  identical  to  the  amend- 
ments I  recommended. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  tihe  Senate,  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  postal  service  and  obviously 
does  not  place  unreasonable  burdens  on 
the  private  eKpress  companies  or  the 
private  labor  groups. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate  amendments   were   con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT     OP      TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15963)  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordinely.  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15963,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  it  had  agreed  that 
the  bill  would  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment  as  printed  in  the  reported 

bill.  ,    , 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  it  be  in  order  to  witlihold  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  amendment.^ 
for  a  simple  statement  to  the  Members 
of  the  House? 
If  so,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  ttiis  time 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  procedure 
this  afternoon.  First  I  wish  to  say  thai 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority  man- 
aaers  of  the  bill  wish  to  conclude  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  this  afternoon. 

We  have  spent  a  real  long  time  here 
This  matter  has  t>een  rescheduled  and  we 
have  been  interrupted  by  conference  re- 
ports, and  so  forth.  The  consideration 
of  this  matter  has  stretched  out  now  for 
about  10  days,  and  we  would  like  to 
finish  it  today. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  final  vole 
I  have  had  conferences  with  the  man- 
aeers  on  the  minority  side  of  the  bill 
Agreements  have  been  reached  on  the 
bill.  Agreements  have  been  reached  on 
the  acceptance  of  certain  amendment- 
from  members  of  the  minority,  Mr.  En- 
LENBORN,  Mrs.  DwYER,  and  Mr.  Clarenif 
J.  Brown,  Jr.  Also  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  Mr.  Henderson  of  thp 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, to  perfect  a  section  of  the  bill  per- 
taining to  dual  compen-sation.  I  may 
say  that  we  accepted  other  amendment.s 
which  are  in  the  bill  suggested  by  M.' 
Henderson,  but  this  was  an  amendmpr.i 
which  came  up  after  we  had  a  prinl'i 
bill,  or  a  clean  bill. 

Also  there  is  an  agreement  to  accept 
an  amendment  by  both  the  majority  and 
minority  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr 
Kluczynski,  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  .which  will  confirm  action 
already  taken  by  the  House  in  the  la?t 
few  days  on  the  highway  oafety  bill 
which  we  recently  passed,  and  which 
passed  the  other  body.  There  will  be 
committee  amendments,  of  course,  which 
are  mainly  technical  in  nature,  such  as 
the  renumbering  of  sections  and  para- 
graphs.     Of    course    there    are    some 


amendments  that  will  be  oflfered  which 
are  controversial  and  which  will  require 
debate. 

If  the  Members  will  cooperate  by  main- 
taining a  quorum  and  if  unnecessary 
quorum  calls  are  not  called  for.  we  will 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
finish  the  bill  and  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  conclude  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, because  we  know  that  the  Members 
have  other  business  to  attend  to.  That 
j.";  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  8,  Insert  after  line  7  of  the  following: 
■(d)  Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  by  stat- 
ute, the  Board  shall  make  public  all  reports, 
orders,  decisions,  rules,  and  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  sections  5(b)(1)  and 
5ib)  (2):  and  the  Board  shall  also  make  pub- 
lic— "^ 

(11   every  reconiinendation  made   to   the 

Secretary. 

■■(2)  every  special  study  conducted,  and 
'■|3>    every  action  of  the  Board  requiring 

the  Secretary  to  take  action 

pursuant  to  section  5(c)(1),   (2)     (3).   (4) 
(5i,  or  (7)."  '  ■ 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  8,  strike  out  "(d>"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof    "(ej". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  8,  hne  '3.  strike  out  '■(e)"  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "(f )". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  8.  beginning  on  line  13.  strike  out 
•tao  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act"   and  ln.sert   In   lieu   thereof  •■annually". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of 
the  committee  amendments  which  are 
technical  In  nature  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Calif  omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  remainder  of  the 
committee  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  8.  beginning  on  line  17,  strike  out 
"An  interim  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act." 

Page  8,  line  20.  strike  out  "(f  j "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g)  ". 

Page  9.  line  3,  strike  cut  ■■(g)"  and  Insert 
Inlieu  thereof  "(h)". 

Page  9,  line  14,  strike  out  "(h)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

Page  10,  line  8,  strike  out  "(Ij  "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

Page  10.  line  10,  strike  out  "(J) "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(k)". 

Page  10,  line  18,  strike  out  "(k) "  and  Insert 
ir.heu  thereof  "(1)". 


Page  10.  line  20,  strike  out  ■\\)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(m)". 

Page  10,  line  21,  strike  out  "731"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "782". 

Page  11,  line  1.  strike  out  "(m)  "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "  ( n )  ". 

Page  11.  line  6.  strike  out  •■^n)  '  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(oi  ". 

Page  16,  line  9,  insert  before  "49  U.S.C. 
1343IC)"  the  following:   "72  Stat.  746.". 

Page  16,  line  18.  strike  out  "776"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "775". 

Beginning  on  page  18,  strike  out  line  24 
and  all  that  foUows  down  through  line  5  on 
page  19. 

Page  19.  line  6.  strike  out  "(B) "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"'. 

P.'ge  19.  line  8.  strike  out  "(C)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  there  of  '(B)  ". 

Page  19,  strike  out  line  11  through  14 

Page  19,  line  15,  strike  out  "(E)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(Cl". 

Page  19.  line  22,  strike  out  ",F)"  and  In- 
s>ert  iu  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

Page  20,  beginning  on  iine  8,  strike  out 
■the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection'-  and 
i:iscrt  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection   (c)". 

Page  24,  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out 
"or  (,5)"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  14,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "<5)  pro- 
grams of  foreign  assistance:  or  i6)  water  re- 
source projects.     The". 

Page  27.  line  20.  strike  out  ■385"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "386". 

P.ige  34,  line  19.  insert  aft«r  "and"  the  fol- 
lowing:   "special   statistical   studies   relating 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  Of  FERE  D  BY  MR,  ERLENBOEN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  two  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  thev  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenbobn- 
On  pages  23  through  25,  delete  section  7  and 
renumber  the  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  6,  delete  the  sentence  that  begin* 
on  line  12  and  ends  on  line  16. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  two  amendments,  being  considered 
en  bloc,  if  adopted,  would  strike  section 
7  of  the  bill.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  bill  is  probably  the  most 
controversial  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HOLIFIELD]  to  the  effect  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
striking  section  7  and  the  reference  to 
section  7  In  prior  section  4  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  without  any 
question,  the  elimination  of  section  7 
from  this  bill  will  make  it  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 7  was  written  Into  the  bill  in  order 
to  express  the  principle  of  good  govem- 
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ment  and  good  administration;  namelj'. 
that  where  large  Federal  investments  are 
required,  standards  and  criteria  should 
be  developed  for  prudent  investment  and 
wise,  balance*  allocation  of  resotirces. 
Section  7  is  not,  as  some  have  suggested 
a  "power  grab"'  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  administration;  it  is.  as  I 
said,  good  administration,  and  common- 
sense.  The  commonsense  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  want  some  yardsticks  to  meas- 
ure benefits  against  costs,  to  insuie  that 
Federal  funds  respond  to  urgent  needs 
in  some  ordering  of  priorities.  Formu- 
lation of  stan(iards  and  criteria  for  Fed- 
eral investment  simply  denote  the  need 
for  careful  budgeting  and  funding  deci- 
sion.s  which  will  Insure  that  we  are  mak- 
ing the  best  uae  of  the  taxpayers"  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  section  7  has  become  a 
big  subject  of  argument  which  stretches 
way  beyond  issues  in  the  case.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  formulate  standards  and  criteria 
was  qualified  tn  the  original  bill  bv  four 
exceptions,  and  further  qualified  by  two 
other  exceptions  written  into  the  bill  by 
the  committee.  These  exceptions  have 
narrowed  the  area  in  which  the  Secretary 
could  formulate  standards  and  criteria 
for  the  investaient  of  Federal  funds. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  we  can  write 
into  a  bill  will  or  should  limit  the  power 

of  the  President  to  consult  any  of  his 
department  or  agency  heads,  and  upon 
their  advice  or  otherwise,  to  set  up 
standards  and  evaluate  projects,  and 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress as  he  sees  fit.  Nevertheless.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments will  be  proposed  if  section  7  re- 
mains. It  seeais  preferable  rather  than 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  debate  10 
or  15  amendments  on  a  section  of  the 
biU  which  already  has  been  narrowed 
doVn  to  eliminate  the  section  entirely. 

Accordingly,  I  will  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendments  to  strike  section  7 
from  the  bill  and  ask  mianimous  consent 
to  revise  and  csxtend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  amendiaents  were  agreed  to. 

AMEMDUENT    OrrEREB    BT     MR.    EKLEKBOKN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  :  On 

page  4,  after  the  period  on  line  11,  add  the 
f  ollo'a-ing  new  section : 

"The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  also  report  directly  to  the  Secretary." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  good  amendment.  It  is  what  I  think 
would  have  happened  anyway  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  having  It  epelled  out  In 
the  bill.    I,  therefore,  have  no  objection 
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to  the  amendment  and  I  accept  the 
nniendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the 
gc-ntleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ErlenbornI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
upon  the  advice  of  counsel,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  just 
adopted  be  moved  to  section  6(b)  (1)  on 
page  15.  following  line  23. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MRS.   DWYER 

Mrs.  DWYER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  CleTk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Dwter:  On 
page  5.  Une  9,  Insert  after  the  period  the 
Xollowlng:  "The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shai; 
study  and  report  within  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  to  the  Pres  dent 
and  the  Congress  on  the  logical  and  efficient 
organization  and  location  of  urban  nnass 
transportation  functions  in  the  execJtlve 
branch." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  Is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
obvious  to  everyone  who  lives  in  an  urban 
area  that  a  close  relationship  exists  be- 
tween urban  mass  transportation  and 
other  forms  of  transportation.  Yet,  we 
are  doing  nothing  in  this  bill  to  assure 
efifectlve  coordination  in  this  area. 

Today,  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  live  In  metro- 
politan areas.  This  results  in  the  Tieed 
for  large  numbers  of  people  to  travel 
cheaply  and  efiQciently  within  these  areas 
in  order  to  shop,  to  get  to  their  Jobs,  to 
seek  recreation,  and  to  engage  In  the 
many  other  tasks  of  dally  life.  Yet,  we 
have  failed  to  provide  them  with  ade- 
quate urban  mass  transit.  This  has  re- 
sulted In  perhaps  the  greatest  transpor- 
tation problem  facing  the  Nation  today. 

In  city  after  city.  Individuals,  espe- 
cially those  of  limited  means,  are  subject 
4o  hardship  and  discomfort  because  of 
the  absence  of  adequate  mass  transpor- 
tation. This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  Im- 
balance and  damage  to  central  city  and 
suburban  areas.  In  addition,  this  has 
produced  overcrowded  highways,  irra- 
tional use  of  scarce  land,  high  cost  of 
transportation,  and  many  other  detri- 
mental conditions. 

Every  effort  must  be  taken  to  con-ect 
this  glaring  deflcieney. 

But,  here  we  are  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  without  in  any 
way  taking  cognizance  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  problem.  Some  believe 
that  the  existing  mass  transit  program 
should  remain  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Others 
believe  it  should  be  transferred  to  this 
Department  of  Transportation.  While 
both  of  these  views  have  merit,  it  does 


not  seem  overly  significant  whether  the 
responsibility  is  located  in  HUD  or  in 
the  new  Department.  What  is  important, 
however.  Is  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  for  the  effective  coordination  of 
balanced  transportation  programs  in 
urban  areas. 

Therefore,  It  is  deeply  troubling  to  note 
that  under  this  legislation  before  us  the 
overall  responsibility  Is  located  in  neither 
Department  and  there  i.s  no  assurance 
that  such  responsibility  will  soon  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  President,  in  his  transportation 
message,  indicatep  that  the  Secretaries 
of  the  two  Departments  will  review  this 
matter  for  a  year*  and  then  report  their 
conclusions.  But,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  which  requires  that  a  final 
decision  be  made  within  a  year  or  that 
a  decision,  when  made,  will  a.ssure  a  logi- 
cal and  efficient  Iccation  for  urban  mass 
transportation  in  the  resulting  organiza- 
tional structure. 

I,  therefore,  offer  thi.s  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  reqnire  that  the  study  and 
report  be  concluded  within  1  year  and 
that  a  logical  anfl  efficient  organization 
and  location  within  the  executive 
branch  be  recommended  for  urban  mass 
transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  vield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Dwyer]  has  conferred  with  the  majority 
and  the  minority  managers  on  the  bill 
and  we  believe  that  this  is  a  construc- 
tive amendment.  We  also  believe  it  will 
cany  out  the  intent  of  the  administra- 
tion witnesses  wh©  appeared  and  testified 
before  us.  We  have  no  objection  to  it 
being  included  in  the  bill.  I.  therefore, 
accept  the  amendment  and  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Dwyer]  for  her  cooperation. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ne^*  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer  1, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEStES    BY    MR.    CLARENCE    J. 
BRCWN,    JR. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  two  confonning 
amendments  to  offer  in  view  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  striking  out 
section  7,  and  I  »sk  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  contidered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is.BO  ordered. 

There  was  no  o|>jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments   off»red   by   Mr.   Clarence   J. 

Brown,  Jr.:  On  page  2,  insert  after  the  word 

"recommend"  on  lite  18  the  following  words 

"to  the  President  aad  Congress  for  approval". 

On  page  5.  line  I.  after  the  word  "their" 
insert  the  words  "ocnsideratlon  and". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  CtARENCE  J.  Brown,  Jr.] 
Is  recognized  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ments. ■ 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.!  ha.s 
conferred  with  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  managers.  These  are  two 
amendments  which  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral puiTDose  of  the  bill.  I  therefore, 
accept  tlie  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  om 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  CL.^RE^"CE  J.  Brow.\ 
Jr. I 

Ihe  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr 
Chaii-man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr 
Cilaii-man,  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments should  be  developed.  It  is  lo 
make  very  clear  that  the  Secretary  \\\ 
his  functions  of  recommending  national 
transportation  policies  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  Congress  for  approval  or 
consideration  of  the  action  to  be  taker. 
on  these  recommendations. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED  BY    MR.  HARSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harsh  a:  On 
page  23.  following  line  13,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  and  reletter  subsection 
"(h)"  as  subsection  "(1)"; 

"ihi  Notwlth-standlng  the  transfer  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (g),  the  Secrer.iry 
shall  not  exercise  any  function,  power,  or 
duty  under  subsections  (g)(2).  (3),  (4)(.Ai 
and  (6),  relating  to  the  operation  of  dr;iw- 
bridges,  the  obstruction  of  bridges,  and  the 
location  and  clearances  of  bridges  and  cause- 
ways, until  he  obtains  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlem:  :i 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Arm.v, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  l.s 
responsible  for  investigations  and  im- 
provements of  rivers,  harbors,  and  other 
waterways  and  for  prevention  of  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigable  capacity  of  such 
waters — section  540,  title  33.  United 
States  Code.  Also,  existing  law  pro- 
hibits the  building  of  any  wharf,  pier, 
dolphin,  boom,  weir,  breakwater,  bulk- 
head, jetty,  or  other  structures  in  any 
navigable  water  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  excavate  or  fill,  or  in  any  manner  alter 
a  course,  location,  condition,  or  capacit.v, 
of  any  such  water,  except  on  plans  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army — section  403,  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  All  of  these  fimctions,  powe.s, 
and  duties  will  remain  with  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Army  after  enactment  of  HR 
15963. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  how- 
ever, certain  functions  of  the  Secretar.v 
of  the  Army  relating  to  drawbridge  op- 
erating regulations,  obstructive  bridges. 


and  the  location  and  clearance  of  bridges 
and  causeways  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  In  spite  of 
the  transfer  of  this  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  we  continue  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  ex- 
ercise the  authority  under  section  502  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  to  prosecute 
criminally  all  who  impede  the  naviga- 
bility of  waterways  through  bridge  ob- 
.structions. 

Tills  borders  on  the  lidiculous  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  some  au- 
thority with  respect  to  bridge  clearances 
in  the  first  instance.  My  amendment 
Iprovides  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  not  exercise  any  functions 
without  first  obtaining  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  the 
Federal  official  primarily  responsible  for 
preserving  and  improving  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  logical  that  his  concurrence  should 
be  obtained  before  action  is  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  relative  to 
the  operation  of  drawbridges,  the  loca- 
tion and  clearance  of  new  bridges  and 
causeways  to  be  constructed,  and  the 
elimination  of  obstructions  created  by 
e.xisting  bridges. 

If  this  is  not  done,  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  this 
limited  area  may  be  Inconsistent  with 
action  taken  or  being  contemplated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  respect 
to  the  planning  and  construction  of  proj- 
ects for  navigation  improvement  of  the 
waterway  or  the  issuance  of  permits  for 
the  construction  of  other  facilities  on  the 
waterway. 

My  amendment  would  not  deny  or  take 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion those  functions  that  the  bill  would 
transfer  to  him,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  on  our  navigable 
waters  it  would  require  him  to  coordinate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and.  in 
turn,  to  benefit,  from  the  expertise,  spe- 
cialized knowledge,  and  experience  of  the 
Coi-ps  of  Engineers  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment .  On 
April  7,  Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  read  from  his  testimony,  car- 
ried on  page  102 — part  1 — of  th"  hearings 
a.*;  follows: 

The  regulatory  functions  that  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  under  sec- 
tion 6(f)  include  the  avithorlty  to  regulate 
The  location  of  vessels  at  anchor,  to  pre-scribe 
drawbridge  operating  regulations,  to  require 
alteration  of  existing  bridges  considered  to 
be  unreasonably  obstructive  to  navigation,  to 
rev;ew  and  determine  reasonableness  of  tolls 
charged  lor  crossing  bridges,  to  administer 
rhe  act  for  the  prevention  of  the  pollution 
of  the  sea  by  oil.  and  to  control  the  location 
^nd  clearances  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters.  These  are  considered  to  be  proper 
functions  of  the  contemplated  Department 
of  Transportation  and  their  transfer  would 
be  in  accord  with  accepted  tenets  of  good 
organization  and  administrative  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
good,  but  in  my  opinion  tliis  would  create 


confusion  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point. We  have  had  the  head  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  thi^  man  who 
has  charge  of  these  functions,  testify  be- 
fore the  committee  that  this  is  a  proper 
function  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Tlierefore,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  trying  to  take  these  functions  we  are 
transferring  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation away  from  him.  I  go  along 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
that  these  are  proper  functions  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  have 
within  his  jurisdiction.  But.  because  of 
the  problems  involved  in  prosecuting  the 
violation  of  these,  and  because  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  navigability  of  the 
waters  of  the  country  rests  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  it  would  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  pi-oper  that  before  any  changes 
in  these  regulations  are  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  he  should 
correlate  these  with  the  same  body  that 
is  responsible  for  the  prosecution  and 
for  insuring  the  navigability  of  these 
streams.  That  is  the  intent  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vmderstand  the  intent  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  it  brings  in  another  ad- 
ministrative body.  It  would  cause  delay 
in  putting  through  programs. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  will  be  informal  conferences  with 
the  people  who  are  involved.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  responsible  Secretary  of  a 
Cabinet-level  department  going  In  and 
upsetting  the  procedui'es  of  the  Army. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
is  unnecessary  and  I  believe  that  good 
administrative  management  and  the 
tenets  of  good  organization  require  us  to 
leave  this  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
oi  this  Cabinet-level  department.  I 
therefore  ask  that  it  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oiiio  [Mr. 
HarshaI. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Harshai  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR     CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  5.  line  6,  strike  out  the  word  "and '. 

On  page  5.  line  9,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 
add  the  following;  "and  consult  and  cooper- 
ate with  State  and  local  governments,  car- 
riers, labor,  and  other  interested  parties, 
including,  when  appropriate,  holding  in- 
formal public  hearings." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
objective  of  my  amendment  is  to  con- 
form the  language  of  this  legislation  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  principles  and  congressional 
intent  embodied  in  the  language  con- 


tained in  the  act  of  last  year.  Public  Law 
89-174,  which  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  language  of  section  3(b)  of 
the  HUD  Act  states: 

The  Secretary  shall,  among  his  respon- 
sibilities. •  •  •  consult  and  cooperate  with 
State  Governors  and  State  agencies.  Includ- 
ing, when  appropriate,  holding  informal 
public  hearings   •    •    •. 

This  amendment  will  conform  the  lan- 
guage of  this  legislation  before  us  today 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  that  language  of  last  year's 
a(n  which  established  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

1  believe  this  additional  language  is 
essential  for  the  proper  exercise  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  new  Secretary.  In 
the  declaration  of  purpose  of  the  bill  l)e- 
fore  us  it  is  stated  in  section  2  thereof, 
on  page  2.  lines  12  through  14  thereon, 
that  the  Congress  finds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Ti-ans- 
portation  is  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  that  it  wishes  among  other 
things  "to  encourage  cooperation  of  Fed- 
ei-al.  State,  and  local  governments,  car- 
riers, labor,  and  other  interested  parties 
toward  the  achievement  of  national 
transportation  objectives." 

What  my  antendment  does  is  to  write 
into  section  3,  a  legislative  section  of  the 
bill  concerning  the  powers  and  require- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  policy  statement  already  con- 
tained in  this  bill  in  section  2  as  well  as  a 
legislative  statement,  intent,  and  re- 
quirement sinular  to  that  contained  in 
tlie  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act.  I  consider  it  very  important  that 
the  requirement  for  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  interested  parties  by 
the  Secretary  of  one  Department  be  also 
placed  upon  Qie  Secretary  of  another 
Department  in  the  public  interest. 

My  amendment  would  require  the  new- 
Secretary  to  consult  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  governments,  carriers, 
labor,  and  other  interested  parties,  in- 
cludinc,  whene\er  appropriate,  the  hold- 
ii^5^*i'  informal  public  hearings,  mean- 
ing n^  must  at  least  have  a  meeting  with 
them  S)  discusE  pertinent  matters  before 
taking  ^cisive  action  on  such  matters. 

I  hopel  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. This  is  important  for  the 
orderly  growth  of  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation ■  co\«ered  in  this  act,  and 
particularly  the  highway  program.  His- 
torically there  has  been  excellent  co- 
operation with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  the  Secretai-j'  of  Commerce 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  programs  have  tradi- 
tionally been  planned  and  worked  out 
on  a  partner.ship  basis.  I  should  like  to 
see  Fedcral-State-local  partnership  pre- 
served in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram and  strongly  encouraged  in  all 
other  appropriate  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  consulted 
with  me  on  this  amendment.     I  believe 
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It  Is  In  harmony  with  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  act  and  the  declaration  of 
purpose,  where  we  do  ask  for  consiUta- 
tion  with  local  people.  It  is  the  exact 
wording  which  is  in  the  act  creating  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Therefore,  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Oovernrient 
and  State  and  local  governments,  pa  tlc- 
ularly  as  they  pertain  to  the  highway 
program,  has  been  long-standing.  It  was 
only  recently  that  I  received  assurance 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
that  the  States  would  be  consiilted,  and 
I  hope  fully,  in  the  formulation  of  the 
"After  1972  Study"  of  future  highway 
needs,  the  report  on  which  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  1968.  I  hope 
that  this  same  assurance  will  continue 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  agencies 
as  provided  for  in  this  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrrXKED  BT  M>.  BJCID  OV  Nrw  YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ameodment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  On  page  5,  Une  4.  after  the  semicolon, 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "Gather,  maintain,  and 
keep  the  President  fully  advised  of  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  status  of  labor-manage- 
ment contracts  and  other  labor-management 
probienu,  and  assist  In  promoting  Industrial 
harmony  and  stable  employment  conditions 
in  all  modes  of  transportation;". 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  was  developed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HortonI.  Were  he  present, 
he  would  offer  it.  By  direction  of  the 
Speaker,  he  is  representing  this  body  at 
the  dedication  of  Knesset  In  Israel. 
Therefore,  I  offer  it. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman. 
I  believe  it  Is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  HOliIFIELiD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  amendment 
is  satisfactory.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  and  I  had  an 
agreement  we  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment, before  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  left  the  country. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
ut  this  time  upon  the  presentation  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Horton]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  a&mple  one  but  it  is  con- 
cerned with  a  very  important  subject — 
labor-management  relations  in  the 
transportation  industry. 

Happily,  the  nationwide  airline  strike 
has  been  settled,  but  we  all  know  that 
It  has  had  a  severe  Impact  on  the  air 
transportation  industry  and  the  national 
economy.  Many  millions  of  dollars  In 
airline  revenues  have  been  lost.  The 
union  members  involved  have  lost  earn- 
ings, and  other  employees  in  trades 
which  support  air  flight  have  been  idled : 
some  have  drifted  away  to  seek  other 
employment.  Business  and  vacation 
plans  have  baen  disrupted;  hotels 
and  commercial  establishments  have 
suffered. 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  this  bill 
creating  a  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  minimize  such  unfortunate 
labor-management  strife  and  misunder- 
standing in  the  future.  We  can  make  a 
contribution  to  maintaining  stability  of 
employment  and  industrial  harmony  in 
all  forms  of  transportation. 

We  can  do  thi«  by  writing  into  the  bill 
an  affirmative  duty  on  the  part  of  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  keep  the 
President  fully  advised  of  the  status  of 
labor-managemait  contracts  and  of 
problems  as  thejr  arise.  The  Secretary 
can  take  the  initiative  and  use  the  re- 
sources of  his  great  Office  to  help  allevi- 
ate strife  and  promote  understanding 
and  Induce  cooperation  and  agreement — 
before  difficulties  are  sharpened  to  the 
point  of  work  stoppages,  with  all  their 
disastrous  economic  and  personal  con- 
sequences. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
or  in  any  sense  replace  or  duplicate  the 
existing  agenciei  concerned  with  labor- 
miinagement  relations,  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  the  like.  We  have  of 
course  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
its  many  respontibilities.  including  those 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Labor- 
Management  Rtelations;  the  National 
Labor  Relatione  Board  created  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935; 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  created  by  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947;  and  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  created  by  a 
1934  amendment  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

I  am  not  proposing  the  creation  of  an- 
other labor  agency  but  I  believe  it  is  Im- 
portant for  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  keep  himself  and  the  President 
continuously  Informed  of  labor-manage- 
ment affairs  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry and  to  a»slst  In  maintaining  sat- 
isfactory relationships.  This  my 
amendment  proposes  to  do. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiFiEtD]  and  he  has  assured  me  that 
it  is  worthwhile  and  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  It. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERtD  BY  MR.  REID  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  oUered  by  Mr.  RriD  of  New 
York:  On  page  S.  line  6,  after  ■particular 
attention  to",  strike  out  "aircraft  noise"  and 


Inj^t  "the  measurement  of  aircraft  roU.? 
and  the  formulation  and  establishment  of 
regulations  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise;"'. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Ml'.  Chair- 
man, X  believe  this  amendment  Is  simple 
It  deals  with  the  question  of  the  meas- 
urement of  aircraft  noise  and  the  formu- 
lation and  establishment  of  regulation.s 
consistent  with  research  and  develop- 
ment to  provide  for  the  control  and  the 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  chahman  of 
the  committee  on  this  point. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  {hp 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fo;- 
eign  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  has  aslctd 
for  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  tlii.s 
particular  amendment.  I  am  going  to 
hand  him  this  amendment.  I  heretofore 
agreed  that  we  would  accept  this  amend- 
ment as  written  because  it  only  refers  to 
the  responsibility  of  promoting  and  un- 
dertaking research  on  aircraft  noi.^e 
measurement  and  abatement,  and  it  i^ 
limited  to  promoting  and  vmdertakini; 
research.  It  does  not  go  to  any  other 
problem  than  that.  This  is  in  harmoiiv 
with  the  bill  which  advises  the  Secretary 
to  do  research  and  development  in  all 
modes  of  transportation.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Secretary,  before  ar.y 
action  was  taken,  to  go  to  the  Committef 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
which  Mr.  Staggers  is  the  chairman,  be- 
fore he  could  promulgate  any  rules  ai.d 
regrulations  on  this  subject. 

On  page  5  of  the  bill  we  have,  amon? 
the  general  provisions  that  the  Sccrr- 
taiy,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  ti.u 
act,  should  develop  national  transporta- 
tion policies  and  programs  and  mak? 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  their  implementation 
promote  and  undertake  developmcr.t 
collection,  and  dissemination  of  tech- 
nological, statistical,  economic,  and  oth' : 
information  relevant  to  domestic  and  i.i- 
temational  transportation;  promote  ai;ri 
undertake  research  and  development  re- 
lating to  transportation,  including  noise 
abatement,  with  particular  attention  to 
aircraft  noise;  and  consult  with  th.e 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  on  the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi.l 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happv 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairmar. 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Federal  A'.a- 
tion  Agency  is  presently  involved  in  re- 
search now  on  aircraft  noise.  The  ¥A\> 
activities  are  transferred  over  to  this  de- 
partment. I  believe  here  you  are  tr>ii.- 
to  put  legLslation  on  legislation,  whirl; 
is  wrong.  We  have  pending  before  oui 
committee  now  a  bill  which  has  '  eer> 
submitted  by  the  administration. 

It  is  our  intention  to  hold  hearing  =  o:i 
this  bill  just  as  soon  as  we  get  throuali 
with  the  bill  called  the  Fair  Labeling  and 
Packaging  Act,  wliich  I  hope  will  b.-  k; 


the  next  week  or  so.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  under  these 
circumstances  will  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  response  to 
the  chairman,  I  may  say  that  I  ha;'e  In- 
troduced H.R.  17351  which  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  bill  that  the  chairman 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Tenzer]  have  introduced,  and  the  bill 
that  Senator  Macntjson  in  large  part  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  and  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

My  bill  empowers  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  "consistent 
with  the  primacy  of  air  safety,  to  pre- 
scribe and  amend  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  to 
prescribe  and  amend  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  find  necessary  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noi<;e 
including  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulations  in  the  is- 
suance, amendment,  modification  sus- 
pension, or  revocation  of  any  certificate 
authorized  by  this  title."  As  Members 
will  recall,  Gen.  William  F.  McKee  the 
PAA  Administrator,  has  already  indi- 
cated that  this  authority  "is  needed  to 
assist  us  in  alleviating  a  most  serious 
problem." 

I  would  say  that  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  acted  on  promptly  by  the  gentle- 
man's committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  However  Mr 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  that 
the  purpose  of  the  instant  amendment  is 
Qifferent  from  that  which  the  gentleman 
.rom  West  Virginia  has  stated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  concerned  with  the 
general  provisions  contained  in  this  bill 
It  is  concerned  with  making  somewhat 
more  explicit  a  provision  that  is  presently 
contained  in  the  bill  and  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  committee.  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  research  and  development  in 
:'ie  field  of  noise  abatement  and  meas- 
urement, a  provision  presently  in  the  bill 
but  it  deals  a  little  more  explicitly  and  I 
believe  is  consistent  with  the  legislation 
ti^at  we  now  have  pending  before  us— 
including  provisions  not  covered  In  the 
bill  that  is  pending  before  the  gentle- 
man's committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
fentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  in  order 
that  this  question  may  be  resolved 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
i;ie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.   I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia 
Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  would  like  to  say 

"ot  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
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forma  [Mr.  HolifieldI  ,  but  to  the  gentle- 
'V^"  fi'om  New  York  [Mr.  Reid),  that 
the  PAA  presently  and  for  some  time  has 
been  involved  in  research.  We  have 
quite  a  volume  and  packet  of  hearincs 
on  these  various  subjects. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  a  continuing 
thmfr.  It  is  something  that  is  presentlv 
hard  to  get  at.  This  question  has  In- 
volved our  committee  over  a  period  of 
time.  We  have,  as  I  stated  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  when  I  first  rose  to 
speak  on  this  matter,  an  intention  to 
have  as  one  of  the  fir.st  orders  of  busi- 
ness, hearings  on  this  bill  and  to  trv  to 
resolve  the  question  as  to  what  can  be 
done  in  regard  thereto,  also  to  give  to 
the  FAA  the  authority  to  amend  their 
rules  and  regulations  and.  even,  in  fact 
their  ceitifications  in  order  to  empower 
them  to  enforce  these  rules  and  reeula- 
tions. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happv  to  vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  mere- 
ly add  that  I  hope  the  gentleman's  com- 
niittee  does  act.  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that  even  though  it  acts  and  the  House 
acts  favorably,  which  I  hope  It  will  it 
may  not  get  through  the  other  body.' 

There  is  some  expectation,  I  believe 
that  the  transportation  portion  of  this 
legislation  will  get  through  the  other 
body  and  through  the  House.  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  case. 

I  would  say,  finally,  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  provision 
which  I  seek  to  amend  is  presently  In  the 
bill  before  us,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee.  What  we  arc  con- 
cerned with  is  having  the  Secretary,  con- 
sistent with  the  language  contained  In 
the  bill,  concerned  with  the  general  situ- 
ation involving  noise  abatement. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
glad  it  is  presently  in  the  bill.  What  we 
seek  to  do  is  clarify  it.  I  do  not  believe 
It  touches  upon  the  questions  about 
which  the  gentleman  is  concerned  I 
believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the 
language  in  this  legislation  clarified  to 
the  point  that  the  chairman  and  I  have 
discussed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  I  said.  I  cannot 
tell  exactly  what  the  situation  will  be, 
but  as  soon  as  we  get  to  that  problem  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  committee  we 
shall  certainly  take  It  under  considera- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  dependent  upon 
the  time  when  we  complete  consideration 
of  the  "truth  in  packaging"  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  state  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  mv  good 
friend  that  in  this  instance  we"  have 
worked  on  this  question  for  some  time.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  there  are  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  at  this  time  on  the  sub- 
ject about  which  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing and  I  believe  this  places  more  lan- 
guage Into  it  which.  In  my  opinion  Is 
superfluous. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that   the   gentleman   from   New  York 
would  withdraw  his  amendment 

Mr.  HOLIFIBLD.  Mr.  Chairman  1 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid'  to  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  very  ear- 
nestly not  to  encj-oach  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  any  co«nmittee  in  substantive 
legislation  by  specifically  going  into  mat- 
ters which  presently  exist.  Therefore  I 
would  be  unhappily  forced  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]  because  it  is  designed 
to  set  up  a  special  office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

I  know  how  interested  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  and  Mr 
WvDLER  and  Mr.  Tenzer  and  all  the 
other  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  in  this  aircraft  noise  abatement 
problem.  But  there  are  several  pro- 
grams going  on  at  this  time  in  different 
departments  of  the  Government  I 
would  respectfully  request  that  the  gen- 
tleman accommodate  me  and  accom- 
modate the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
his  assurance  that  he  will  take  thisTnat- 
ter  up  thoroughly  and  very  soon  and  ex- 
plore It  as  the  substantive  committee 
and  take  action  that  will  be  considered 
after  extensive  hearings  on  the  matter 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understood  we  did  have  an  agree- 
ment on  this  point,  that  this  would  not 
touch  the  powers  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  has 
mentioned.  This  clarifies  the  section 
pertaining  to  research  and  develop- 
ment— according  to  both  the  committee 
counsel  and  the  discussion  I  had  with 
the  chairman— that  we  presenUv  have  in 
the  bill  by  explicitly  dli-ecting  the  mea- 
surement of  aircraft  noise  and  the  form- 
ulation of  regulations. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie 
gentleman  has  me  in  an  embarrassing 
ixjsition.  I  will  admit  that  was  the 
agreement,  but  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  this  wsas  not  substantive  in 
nature. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mv  under- 
standing is  that  it  does  not  go  bevond 
the  language  presently  in  the  bill  except 
to  make  it  more  explicit  and  does  not 
touch  the  powers  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  oii  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  OTTINGE3?.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  a'  this  point. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  bv 
my   colleague   from   Westchester    (Mr 
Reid], 

There  has  been  far  too  httle  effective 
attention  paid  by  the  Executive  to  re- 
solving the  problems  of  jet  noise.  In 
creating  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, action  in  jet  noise  abatement  ought 
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to  be  one  of  Its  Important  delegated  re- 
spoiasibUitles. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  bill  before  us  the 
only  mention  made  of  this  problem  is  to 
give  the  new  Department  responsibility 
to  "promote  and  undertake  research  and 
development"  relating  to  it.  The  lan- 
guace  proposed  by  my  distingulBhed  col- 
league would  assure  that  such  research 
and  development  would  lead  to  regula- 
ti(»is  for  effective  control  of  jet  noise.  It 
is  a  small  step,  but  an  important  one  ^si 
the  right  direction. 

I  fail  to  see  how  this  clarification  couid 
in  any  way  Interfere  with  substantive 
legislation  on  this  subject  which  I  and 
others  have  introduced  and  which  is 
presently  pending  before  the  Interstiite 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  language  proposed 
is  completely  compatible  with  that  legis- 
latioru 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
the  efTectlve  work  he  has  done  on  this 
subject  and  urge  the  committee  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemian  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rin>]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York) ,  there  were — ayes  18,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OiraLKD  BT   MR.  CLARENCE  J. 
BROWN,   JR. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Jr.:  On  page  9,  following  the  period 
on  Une  9,  add  the  following:  "No  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.] 
is  recognized  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment  which 
has  the  agreement  of  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  I  understand,  and  is  merely 
designed  to  make  the  Safety  Board  with- 
in the  bill  a  bipartisan  board. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as 
noted,  Is  to  provide  that  no  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Transportation 
Safety  Board  shall  be  of  the  same  i>oliti- 
cal  party. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  - 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  that  this  is  a  Board  of  experts? 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  That 
is  already  mentioned  in  the  legislation. 
These  members  shall  be  appointed  with 
regard  to  their  fitness  to  conduct  with 
efficiency  and  dispatch  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  that  are  vested  in 
the  Board. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
constrained  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  this  will  not  do  vio- 
lence to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


The  CHAIRMAN-  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ciarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMENT   OFDSllED   BT    MR.  ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUow.s: 

Amendment  offefed  by  Mr  Rosenthal; 
On  page  4.  after  lln»  17,  add  a  new  subsection 
(g)  to  section  3: 

"Sec  3(g)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Deparuaent  an  Office  of  Aircraft 
Noise  Control  and  Abatement.  The  Office 
shall  supervise  re»earch  and  development 
programs  In  the  fiftld  of  aircraft  noise  con- 
trol and  abatement,  and  shall  establish  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  require 
maximum  utilization  of  practical  noise  con- 
trol and  abatement  techniques." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mi.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  iiemarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman  we 
have  just  heard  considerable  dlsciission 
on  the  question  of  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment. Many  of  cs  have  been  concerned 
about  this  subject  for  some  long  period  of 
time.  The  Presiflent  only  this  year,  In 
his  transportation  message,  said: 

Aircraft  noise  is  •  growing  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  concern  to  the  thousands  of  citi- 
zens *'ho  live  near  many  of  our  large  alrf>orta. 
As  more  of  our  alrpcrte  begin  to  accommodate 
Jets  and  as  the  volume  of  air  travel  expands 
the  problem  will  take  on  added  dimension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent a  constltueacy  in  our  large  urban 
areas  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
serious  social  co»ts  of  the  jet  age.  We 
have  found  that  for  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans aircraft  noise  presents  repeated 
daily  intrusions.  Thousands  and-  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  have  to  live  with  the 
roar  of  engines  at  breakfast,  dinner,  in 
the  evening,  and  all  through  the  day  and 
night.  Many  of  us  have  agreed  that  up 
until  the  present  time,  notwithstanding 
the  good  intentions  of  those  in  the  exec- 
utive department  and  the  good  wishes  of 
many  of  our  colleagues,  there  has  been 
really  no  progress  made  in  meeting  this 
problem. 

Generally  the  industry  has  been  im- 
interested.  Thote  in  the  Air  Force  who 
developed  the  Jet  planes  were  more 
interested  in  thrust  and  speed  and  were 
not  necessarily  concerned  about  noise 
abatement.  There  has  been  really  no 
organized  spokecman  for  the  airport 
neighbors.  Thef  have  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  Washingtoo  representation  to  plead 
their  cause. 

The  adminstrative  agencies,  such  as 
NASA  and  the  FAA,  have  done,  in  my 
opinion,  only  token  work  In  the  field  of 
aircraft  noise. 

On  August  25  many  of  us  engaged  In 
a  colloquy  here  on  the  floor  about  this 
subject,  and  wa  discussed  it  at  great 
length.  It  was  only  after  considerable 
pressure  from  the  Congress  for  the  last 


5,  6,  or  7  years,  and  after  continuing' 
pleading  from  airport  neighbors  that 
real  action,  or  the  first  step  in  some  ac- 
tion occurred  this  year.  The  Presidciu 
appointed  a  special  panel,  and  in  h  • 
message  of  recommendation  he  said  tl;e 
following : 

Initiative  for  solving  problems  of  Jet  r  ir- 
craft  noise  can  effectively  only  come  from  ,. 
source  not  compromised  by  economic  !;.- 
terests  In  conflict  with  the  major  gro  -.pr; 
now  Involved  of  engine  aircraft  manum.  - 
turers,  airline  operators  and  local  govcr'  - 
ment.  and  there  Is  only  one  source  mee:  t  r 
this  constraint  which  can  be  functlor.,-: 
effective  In  the  Federal  Government. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  there  had 
been  any  commitment  in  this  area,  a:.d 
the  nature  of  the  commitment  is  precise- 
ly this:  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
this  year  established  a  Noise  Abatemt  r.t 
Service.  The  people  who  compii.  > 
that  service  are  the  very  same  peop'.e 
who  lend  staff  support  to  the  presiden- 
tial group  made  up  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  HUD,  NASA,  and  the  FA.\. 
They  comprise  fotu:  people  altogctlirr 
There  are  presently  only  four  people  in 
charge  of  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fedei..: 
Government. 

I  must  acknowledge  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Holdtield],  because  it 
was  at  his  request  and  direction  that  v.e 
included  in  this  bill  the  words  that  "Th-; 
Secretary  should  be  responsible  for  look- 
ing into  the  question  of  aircraft  noibc. 

I  suggest  to  you  very  respectfully,  m: 
colleagues,  that  the  executive  brar.cl. 
will  not  caiTy  through  meaningful  ac- 
tion and  meaningful  research,  un*:l 
there  is  a  mandate  from  Congress  tcllin-^ 
them  that  we  expect  something  to  be 
done.  Then  there  will  be  no  room  fo. 
bureaucratic  evasions.  The  talented 
people  who  are  presently  engaged  in  tm,^ 
field  in  a  separate  office  will  have  some 
political  muscle.  They  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Secretary. 

The  very  reasons  that  the  gentlema:. 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  sug- 
gests it  might  not  be  useful  to  have  this 
amendment — that  we  have  already  put 
the  instruction  in  the  bill  to  the  Secre- 
tary— I  suggest  is  the  very  reason  for 
favorable  action  on  the  amendment 
We  want  to  have  an  ofBce,  an  umbniia. 
a  shield,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  so 
those  people  who  are  going  to  carry  out 
the  directions  to  do  something  about  th.;i 
may  be  able  to  work. 

Nothing  will  be  done  In  this  field  ur.til 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  main- 
tain scrutiny  over  a  single  office  that  lias 
responsibility.  For  the  first  time,  if 
we  act  favorably  on  this  amendment,  the 
American  people  will  have  visible  proof 
of  congressional  concern,  and  for  the 
first  time  they  will  have  some  expecta- 
tion of  action. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
found  that  until  there  is  a  congres,sional 
mandate,  until  there  is  congressional  di- 
rection, action  is  fiabby,  sometimes  ir- 
responsible, sometimes  token.  Once  we 
enact  an  amendment  such  as  this,  where 
we  designate   responsibility  by  stafite 


for  this  problem,  then  we  are  going  to 
get  real  action  and  real  progress 

Mr.   TENZER.     WUI   the   gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  the 
amendment  he  has  offered,  which  I  will 
support.  Last  year,  on  H  different  oc- 
casions, I  addressed  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  jet  noise.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  on  August  19 
1965,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President 
suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  Presi- 
dential commission  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  jet  noise. 

Jet  noise  is  a  national  menace  I  live 
in  the  shadow  of  Kennedy  Airport  I 
know  what  the  noise  problem  is  i  am 
constantly  besieged  by  letters  and  tele- 
grams and  telephone  calls  from  neigh- 
bors This  menace  of  jet  noise  is  not 
peculiar  to  those  who  Uve  In  the  shadow 
of  Kennedy  Airport. 

It  is  a  problem  for  everyone  who  lives 
near  airports  throughout  the  United 
States     As  I  said  last  year,  if  you  do  not 
have  the  problem  in  your  districts  now 
you  will  have  it  in  the  immediate  future' 
because  shorter  runways  are  now  capable 
of  handlmg  jet  planes. 
I  urge  support  of  the  amendment      I 

T/w°ll^  °^  ^  ^*<=*  ^^e  President  in- 
cluded the  subject  of  jet  noise  and  rec- 
ognized it  as  a  national  menace  by  in- 
cludmg  it  in  his  message  on  transporta- 
Lion. 

In  addition  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  we  quoted—the 
message  also  contained  the  following : 

n.i?'?.".  *""!  ""^  ^'^^^^  °^  «*^t  solutions. 
But  it  Is   clear   that   we  must   embark  now 

Tm^n^^'f^'^?  ''^"^  "^  ^'^^'^^  the  probT 
lems  Of  aircraft  noise.  To  this  end  I  am  to- 
day directing  the  President's  Science  Advisor 
to  work  With  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
^■■^n^'^  ?'  commerce,  and  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  frame  an  action  pro- 
gram to  attack  this  problem. 
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♦  T!!*  ^*s*<^e"t's  message  was  delivered 
to  the  House  on  March  2.  1966     Other 

^,^1^**1?";."°  '^°"^*  °^  sreat  Importance 
to  the  Nation,  has  had  priority,  but  my 
constituents  consider  legislation  dealing 
»-lth  the  problem  of  jet  noise  to  be  of  the 
utmost  Importance. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
th     V  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  also  want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
WYDLERl  who  has  cosponsored  this  with 
me.  He  has  served  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation,  and  we  have  spent 
many  hours  and  days  and  weeks  search- 
w  tI"/"^'"^^"*^  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  believe  we  have  found  one  and  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 

th^L^T^^"^^-    ^^-  Chairman,  will 
ine  gentleman  yield "> 

u^-  ^ENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 
J!^  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
york  on  his  very  good  amendment,  and 
T  P,.™^  colleagues  to  support  It 
I  believe  the  problem  of  Jet  noise  will 
■^come  a  serious  problem  In  any  district 


aU  over  the  country.  We  should  have  a 
chance  to  concentrate  on  this  problem. 
1  oeiieve  that  the  congressional  commit- 
tee would  be  a  very  constructive  thing  to 
have  on  this  indeed. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.     Mr.  Chairman    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  this  great  problem,  as  is 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  We  have 
worked  on  this  problem  for  many  years 
and  we  have  sat  through  hours  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject,  but  we  have  never 
received  the  relief  our  people  are  en- 
titled  to. 

Therefore,  I  join  my  New  York  col- 
leagues in  asking  the  support  of  aU  our 
colleagues  so  we  may  all  in  the  future 
have  the  needed  relief  from  airplane 
noise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  IMr.  Rosen- 

THAL  J . 

Until,  by  law.  we  take  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  the 
people  liung  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large 
auTorts  can  look  for  no  relief  from  the 
ever-present  deafening  roar  of  the  jets 
as  they  land  and  take  off.     Until  you 
have  hved  under  these  conditions,   vou 
cannot  realize  what  it  is  like.    However 
you  can  be  sure  that  more  and  moi«  con- 
gressional districts  are  going  to  be  affect- 
ed as  the  airlines  turn  more  and  more  to 
jets.     Not  only  that,  but  you  will  find 
that  much  larger  jets  will  be  used  in  the 
future  and  that  future  is  not  far  off    The 
overseas    carriers    already    have    these 
planes  on  order.    The  larger  the  plane 
the  more  powerful  will  be  the  engines 
and.  so  far,  with  more  power  comes  more 
noise     Also,  we  must  not  forget  the  work 
that  is  being  done  to  develop  a  supersonic 
Plane  for  passenger  service— no  one  will 
be  safe  from  the  sonic  boom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  represent- 
ing congressional  districts  which  have 
large  airports  in  them,  or  near  by  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  noise  problem,  but  it  has  not  been 
found.  Each  agency  involved  in  the 
air  transportation  field  denies  having 
authonty  to  issue  and  enforce  noise  reg- 
ulations. Until  criteria  are  set  there 
will  be  no  solution.  We  must  give  this 
problem  the  attention  it  deserves  Be- 
fore  a  solution  is  found,  we  must  have  an 

?B'^^J^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  responsibiUty  in 
this  field— noise  standards  are  going  to 
have  to  be  set.  Once,  we  set  the  stand- 
ards, I  know  that  American  inventive- 
ness and  ingenuity  will  find  a  way  to 
make  a  quieter  engine— this  is  where  we 
have  to  work— we  must  lessen  the  noise 
at  Its  source.  When  we  tell  the  manu- 
facturers that  an  engine  may  not  be 
used,  if  it  creates  more  than  a  certain 
noise  level,  then  that  manufacturer  is 
going  to  work  until  he  brings  that  engine 
withm  the  noise  guidelines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have 
had  me  aircraft  noise  problem  for  years 
now  have  been  seeking  help  for  our  con- 
stituents, but  we  have  been  Uke  the  pro- 
verbial -babe  crying  in  the  wUdemess  " 
Tliose  of  you  who  have  not  experienced 
these  nightmarish  Uving  condiUons  have 
failed  to  get  behind  us— we  ask  for  your 
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help  now  and  know  that  you  are  really 
helpmg  yourself,  because  you  will  be  in- 
suring that  your  constituents  do  not 
have  to  go  through  what  ours  have  en- 
dured for  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  5cn- 
tleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
arnendment.    As  I  said  on  the  floor  the 

^i  Lk"^'  ^  '^"^'■^  the  amendment 
should  be  supported.  The  Metropolitan 
Airport  CommiBsion  of  Minneapolis  and 
fet.  Paul  had  a  resolution  asking  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  some  firm 
action  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
aircraft  noise.  This  problem  is  common 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  problem 
upon  which  appropriate  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 

I  believe  onjy  through  this  amend - 
™ent  are  we  likely  to  get  the  real  effort 
and  the  sustained  InvesUgatlon  in  ways 
to  combat  the  problems  presented  bv 
this  aircraft  noise 

Mr.  ROSENIHAL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. ^ 

Mr.  ChainnaB.  I  might  also  suggest 
With  respect  to  the  legislation  before  the 
committee  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  if,  as,  and  when 
that  legislation  Is  reported  and  becomes 
law.  this  office  wotUd  be  a  perfect  agency 
for  its  implementation.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  inconsistency  between  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  before  the 
gentleman's  committee 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr'.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  "J 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr.  GH^ERT.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment,  which  I  fully  support  Mv 
county  of  Bronx  is  now  subject  to  a 
tremendous  amount  of  noise.  The  resi- 
dents are  up  in  arms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 
<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  have  never  had  so 
much  agitation  from  my  constituents  on 
^?^»J^"^^P'"°^'^™-  ^  believe  the  creation 
of  this  Board  witJhin  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  certainly  go  a  long 
way  toward  establishing  the  good  faith 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wnth  respect  to  this  problem 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  amendment.  I  believe  the 
support  which  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  receiving  for  his  amendment  indicates 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise,  and  particularly  jet  noise 
in  and  around  our  major  airports. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  having 
raised  the  issue.    I  believe  it  is  essential 
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that  there  be  a  coordinated  approach  to 
this  question.  An  Office  of  Aircraft 
Noise  Control  and  Abatement  within  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation 
should  provide  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion. 

When  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
was  on  the  floor,  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  more  funds  for  NASA 
for  research  in  this  area.  NASA  is  the 
agency  which  should  be  conducting  the 
necessary  research  and  development 
right  now.  I  would  hope  that  this  pro- 
posed Office  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  in  connection  with 
NASA,  would  take  constructive  action  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  rise  simply  on  a  point 
of  information. 

I  have  before  me  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  am  Interested  in  the  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  we  are 
spending  at  this  time  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  research  and  develop- 
ment program  trying  to  introduce  great- 
er thrust  and  to  develop  a  greater  bypass 
ratio  which  might  cause  more  noise  but 
would  give  us  greater  thrust  and  power 
which  is  Indeed  essential  with  the  C-5A 
to  say  nothing  of  the  consortium  for 
developing  the  SST  and  others. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  would 
this  include  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
this  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise  Control  and 
Abatement,  or  would  they  still  be  free 
to  function  under  their  own  research  and 
development  program? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  include  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  free  to  act  and  be  responsible 
for  its  own  research  and  development  in 
this  field.  This  Office  would  centralize 
in  one  place  all  the  accumulated  data 
and  research  benefits  tiiroughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chah'man,  I 
support  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  In 
trying  to  set  up  an  agency  that  would 
deal  exclusively  with  the  mounting  prob- 
lem of  jet  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  major 
airports. 

The  people  of  my  district  have  endured 
serious  hardships  because  of  jet  aircraft 
landing  and  departing  at  O'Hare  Field, 
which  ia  today  the  world's  busiest  air- 
field. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  try  to 
ease  the  problem,  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  our  neighbor- 
hoods can  return  to  some  semblance  of 
tranquillity. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  advent  of 
the  jet  age  has  changed  the  living  pat- 
tern of  some  30  million  Americans  who 
4ive  in  the  proximity  of  large  jet  air- 


fields. This  is  particularly  true  since 
the  development  of  the  short-runway 
jets  which  can  now  operate  into  and  out 
of  medium-sized  airfields. 

This  Nation  caari  no  longer  afford  to 
give  only  perfunctory  attention  to  the 
problem  of  jet  noise.  I  am  mindful  of 
the  leadership  provided  by  President 
Johnson  in  ordeiing  his  science  adviser 
to  marshal  the  responsibility  of  all 
agencies  which  could  conthbute  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Johnson  s  science  advi.ser  now  has 
a  whole  series  of  ta.«k  forces  studying 
the  various  a.'speats  of  the  problem,  and 
some  very  concrete  propo.sals  have  al- 
ready come  from  these  studies  which  of- 
fer substantial  promise  of  curtailing  the 
enormity  of  this  problem. 

I  am  hopefully  encouraged  by  the  as- 
surances of  the  chainnan  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
that  my  proposal  and  other  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
aeency  to  deal  with  jet  noise  will  receive 
early  consideration  from  his  committee. 
But  all  of  this  notwithstanding,  I  be- 
heve  tWs  problem  is  so  serious  that  we 
should  attack  it  from  as  many  points  as 
possible.  The  proposal  being  made  here 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  one  which  h*  has  discussed  with  me 
at  great  length,  proves  to  be  another 
weapon  in  the  atsenal  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  jet  nOise.  I  had  intended  to 
offer  this  amencttnent  myself,  but  since 
the  gipntleman  from  New  York  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  am  plea.sed  to 
yield  to  him.  I  too  hope  the  House  will 
approve  this  proi>osal  so  that  we  can  add 
another  effort  ia  the  ceaseless  struggle 
to  alleviate  this  problem  of  jet  noise, 
which  is  proving  so  troublesome  to  our 
people. 

I   hope   ilie   Hoii.^e   will   approve   this 
proposal. 


T     OFTERFD     BY     MR 
R 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amamdment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  Amendment 
offered  by  WYCLEt  as  a  sxibstltute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal: 

On  page  4,  following  line  17.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subBe<jtlon: 

••(g)(1)  There  1*  hereby  established  wltajiln 
the  Department  an  Office  of  Aircraft  N^se 
Abatement.  The  Office  shall  be  located  with- 
in the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Tederal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  (and  may 
from  time  to  tlnje  modify)  (A)  standards 
for  the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise,  and 
(B)  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  nol.se  and  for  the  ap- 
plication of  such  Itandards.  rules,  and  regu- 
lations In  the  issuance,  amendment,  modifi- 
cation, suspension  or  revocation  of  any  cer- 
tificate authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  776,  49  U.S.C. 
1421  et  seq.)  j 

(3)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend or  revoke  a  certificate  wherelr,  viola- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  standards,  r'liles  or 
regulations  Is  at  lasue  the  certificate'  holder 
shall  have  the  same  notice  and  appeal  rights 
as  are  contained  in  section  609  of  title  V7, 


and  In  any  appeal  co  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  the  Board  shall  conslde.- 
the  aircraft  noise  violation  Issues  In  addUioii 
to  the  safety  and  public  Interest  issues  as 
provided  In  secUon  609." 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  colleagues,  1  am  rising  once  again  in 
the  well  of  the  House  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  that  will  do  somethlP' 
about  this  aircraft  noise  problem,  and 
which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
amendment  just  offered  by  my  colleaeuc-, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMi 
RosENTH.\L  1 .  However,  my  amendment 
goes  one  step  further,  and  I  think  an 
important  step,  and  a  step  on  which 
both  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Republicans  can 
atjree.  In  fact,  the  additional  part  of 
the  amendment  that  I  am  offering  has 
the  backing  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  and  I  worked  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  in  the  subcommittee  to 
bring  forth  some  real  action  in  this  field 
of  jet  aircraft  noise  abatement.  We 
both  heard  a  lot  of  words  spoken  and 
have  had  added  a  few  more  words  in 
this  year's  bill  concerning  the  abatf- 
ment  of  jet  aircraft  noise,  but  we  have 
yet  to  take  any  effective  action  in  thi.-. 
area.  It  is  time  we  took  some  action 
with  this  amendment  wiiich  we  have  be- 
fore us  today.  Many  of  you  remember 
la.st  spring  I  asked  Congress  to  set  aside 
funds  from  the  NASA  authorization 
which  would  do  something  about  the  de- 
velopment of  quiet  jet  engines  with  re- 
spect to  jet  aircraft  noise.  At  that  tin-., 
we  were  told,  No,  do  not  do  it  now:  do 
it  later  and  we  will  take  action.  People 
listened  to  that  story  and  swallowed  it. 
and  were  misled  because  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  action  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  and  action  will  not  be 
forthcoming  now  unless  we  act  here 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  does  not 
only  affect  the  urban  areas.  You  gentle- 
men who  represent  the  rural  areas  of  thi.s 
Nation  are  being  affected  too,  and  you 
had  better  understand  just  how  you  are 
being  affected.  The  recent  attempt  to 
limit  the  use  of  National  Airport  in 
Washington  and  the  precedent  it  sets 
affects  every  person  who  fiys  on  a  plane, 
whether  he  be  a  Congressman  or  an  ordi- 
nary citizen.  This  was  a  direct  outgroA in 
of  the  aircraft  noise  problem.  Those 
types  of  restrictions  on  our  airports 
around  this  Nation,  and  the  cry  which  i.'; 
going  up  for  these  restrictions,  is  going 
to  get  louder  and  stronger  and  the  air- 
ports of  this  country  will  begin  to  be  re- 
stricted in  their  use  unless  we  do  some- 
thing here  and  now  to  reach  a  solution 
to  this  problem  which  is  closing  and 
restricting  the  use  of  our  airports, 

Those  gentlemen  who  are  from  the 
midwest  think  that  this  is  only  something 
that  happens  in  a  10-mile  radius  around 
landing  strips  on  the  airports.  They  are 
wrong.  We  are  designing  supersonic  air- 
craft and  supporting  them  with  Federal 
funds,  which  will  create  sonic  boon-.s 
across  this  Nation  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  from  coastline  to  coastline.  So  I  say 
to  you  It  is  time  we  wake  up  now  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  nationwide  problem 
and  we  had  better  do  something  about  it 


Mr.    ROSENTHAL.      Mr.    Chaii-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
a.s  soon  as  I  finish  my  statement. 

Now.  this  proposed  amendment  I  have 
,-ot  forth  sets  up  an  Office  of  Jet  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement.  What  is  the  big  objec- 
tion to  that?  It  will  focus  attention  on 
and  coordinate  the  effort  toward  finding 
a  solution  to  jet  aircraft  noise.  That  is 
the  very  reason  why  we  are  supposedly 
creating  this  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. It  is  to  do  this  for  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  our  Nation.  I  say  let 
us  apply  that  same  logic  and  reasoning 
to  our  problem  of  jet  aircraft  noise  In 
addition  it  would  give  the  Director  of  the 
Office  some  reasonable  powers  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wishes 
him  to  have. 

To  my  Republican  colleagues  I  say  that 
our  Republican  policy  committee  stated 
this  bill  should  contain  action  on  this 
problem  of  jet  aircraft  noise,  and  I 
think  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic sides  should  be  willing  to  support 
it.  I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  In  an  attempt  to  help  us  let 
lis  put  a  few  words  in  this  bill  saying  that 
this  new  Department  should  concern  it- 
self with  the  problem  of  jet  aircraft 
noise.     Pine. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  the 
.Members  of  this  House  that  we  have  had 
these  words  said  over  and  over  again 
^Vhat  we  need  is  action.  Our  chance  and 
our  opportunity  to  get  that  action  is  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  It  will 
not  come  back  until  next  year  If  we  do 
not  attend  to  it  today.  I  tell  that  to  each 
and  every  Member.  So  I  say  to  you  let 
us  support  this  amendment  and  get  on 
with  the  job. 

I  will  be  delighted  now  to  yield  to  mv 
colleague  from  New  York 

Mr.  TENZER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
J^^  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment.   I  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
ZiT-  ^^^Ll^^  language  of  his  amend- 
ment is  substantially  the  same  as  the  ad- 
nnmstration  bill  which  I  introduced,  H  R 
61.2,  in  which  I  joined  with  my  col- 
eague.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
he  committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
V^irgima  fMr.  Staggers],     i  also  believe 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr  Wyd- 
UR  and  Mr.  Rosenthal]  introduced  sim- 
ilar legislation. 
The    language    of    the    gentleman's 

iSS't^U^  f^^  amendment  is  almos 
Identical  to  the  language  of  mv  bill 

..^l\^   CHAIRMAN.     The   time    of    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 
Mr.  TENZER,     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 

from  N^V^D'f?*  ^^^^  *^«  gentleman 
lZ^^^\^°I^.  '^'•-  WYDLER]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
New  YoS?"^      °^  '^^  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TENZER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
iKe  to  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
t.nat  we  should  not  complicate  the  debate 
on  the  question  of  attempting  to  find  a 
so  uiion  to  the  increase  of  jet  noise  by 
'.iterjecting  matters  relating  to  the  .su- 
personic boom.  On  that  subject  I  al- 
ready stated  I  shaU  oppose  the  super- 
sonic transport  untU  we  have  sufficient 
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information  and  are  on  the  road  to  find- 
ing a  solution  or  an  answer  to  the  jet 
noise  problem. 

J^,'^;  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  an 
additional  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation  by  the  supersonic  boom.  We  do 
not  want  an  increase  in  the  confiscation 
of  property,  real  estate  values  through 
the  unauthorized  taking  of  property  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  peaceful  and  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  propertv.  We  must 
protect  the  right  to  sit  on  one's  lawn 
without  the  thunder  from  the  skies  to 
disturb  the  privacy  of  their  homes  We 
niust  protect  the  right  to  speak  on  the 
phone  without  disturbance  from  jet 
noi.se.  We  must  protect  our  right  to 
watch  television  without  interference 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  ask  the 
gentleman  not  to  confuse  the  issue  by 
reference  to  the  debate  in  the  Hou«;e 
wl:en  the  NASA  appropriation  bill  wa.s 
being  considered,  that  agencv  said  that 
It  had  no  program  to  use  the  funds 
which  the  amendment  called  for  What 
we. need  is  an  accelerated  procrram  of 
research  and  that  is  precisely  what  mv 
bil!  H.R.  7981  provides  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  souplit  to  ac- 
complish in  my  biUs  H.R.  16172  HR 
7981,  and  H.R.  7982.  and  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  previously  made  was  to 
establish  a  program  under  which  we 
could  determine  how  to  find  the  answer 
to  the  menace  of  jet  noi.se,  I  want  to 
know  how  much  money  is  needed  and 
whether  it  be  $20  million,  or  if  it  needs 
$100  million,  we  should  be  able  to  appro- 
priate it.  to  find  the  an.swer  to  a  prowin? 
national  menace.  '^ 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  those  remarks 
xT«^"f'i^''-  Chairman,  the  point  is  that 
NASA  did  not  act  and  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  have  acted,  because  that 
moment  when  action  was  needed  wa-^ 
allowed  to  siip  away.  However.  I  would 
^V*^  ,V^  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
union  that  we  should  act  now 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYDLER.  Of  course  I  am  happv 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  other  gentlemen  for  their 
interest  in  this  very  serious  and  truly 
nonpartisan  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  citizenry  around  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman.  ju.st  this  la.^t  weekend 
a  supersonic  boom  broke  eight  plate  glass 
windows  in  a  small  town  in  Missouri 
with  a  population  of  about  8.000, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  it  verv  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  the  people  of  the.se 
areas  just  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  Federal  pro- 
gram and  we  need  a  program  designed  to 
snow  the  Nation's  concern  with  refer- 
ence to  this  problem. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise    in    opposition    to    the    substitute 
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amendment  and  to  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

^,«  "■  ,Fw.^l™*^'  ^^*^  ^»s  been  a  most 
difficult  bill  to  try  to  handle.  I  appreci- 
ate the  interest  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
w".i^i  °^  alrcnaft  noise,  the  interest  of 
both  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr 
Wydleh]  and  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  both  members  of 
the  committee.  Both  of  the  gentlemen 
have  been  helpful  in  the  work  of  the 
committee.  But  I  must  hi  good  faith 
oppose  the  substitute  and  also  the  orig- 
inal amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  tried  to  follow  during  the 
consideration  of  this  biU  to  organize  a  de- 
partment—and it  is,  of  course,  a  depart- 
ment—is to  brtng  into  it  the  relevant 
agencies  and  functions  without  creating 
much  larger  statutory  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  have  to  shift 
functions  a  little  bit  in  order  to  get  them 
together.  But  I  have  tried  the  best  I 
know  how  to  leave  to  ever\'  committee  of 
the  Consress  its  statutory  jurisdiction 
I  fought  vigorously  for  that  principle 
and  I  had  to  fight  with  my  own  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  when  we  were  in 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  talked  this  matter 
over  with  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers  1.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  a  great  committee  of  thi.s 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  talked 
with  other  Members  who  are  deeply  im- 
mersed in  this  subject  matter. 

There  are  two  bills  before  his  commit- 
tee now,  H.R.  15785,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen- 
thal], and  H,R,  15674,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Wyd- 
LERl.  I  understand  that  there  are  others 
that  I  do  not  know  about. 

The  problems  created  by  aircraft  noise 
arc  serious.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  We  recognized  this  problem  in  the 
clean  bill  by  going  as  far  as  we  thought 
we  could  go  without  infringing  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

We  wrote  ihto  the  language  of  the  bill 
on  pace  5  the  following,  which  had  to  do 
with  the  general  provisions  in  putting  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  on  the  Secre- 
tary—"to  promote  and  undertake  re- 
search and  de\«lopment  relating  to 
tran.sportation." 

Now  the  bill  says  that  the  Secretar>- 
.shall  do  this  in  eveiT  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. But  we  went  further  than  that  and 
we  said  "including  noise  abatement  with 
particular  attention  to  aircraft  noise." 
We  could  have  written  in  some  language 
such  as  "with  particular  attention  to  ex- 
haust fflhies  that  come  out  of  the  big 
buses  and  the  big  trucks  that  come  along 
on  the  highways."* 

We  could  have  .set  up  a  special  ofiRee 
for  that.  We  could  have  set  up  special 
offices  all  over  the  place  for  ever>-  prob- 
lem in  transportation.  But  this  was  not 
our  duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  statutorv 
committees  to  take  care  of  these  matters. 
Both  the  committee  and  the  witnesses 
for  the  administration  have  given  full 
recognition  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  The  bill  places  a  mandate  upon 
the  Secretary  to  act  in  this  field  and  the 
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'report  shows  clearly  that  Congress  ex- 
pects vigorous  action. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that 
an  organizational  straltjacket  should  not 
be  placed  upon  this  research  and  regula- 
tory effort.  Transportation  noise  and 
aircraft  noise  in  particular  are  closer  re- 
lated to  other  features  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  propulsion  elements 
and  of  the  vehicles  themselves. 

Aircraft  and  transportation  noJse 
abatement  research  must  be  carried  on 
across  the  board  in  connection  with  other 
research  and  development  work  in  the 
transportation  field.  The  same  is  true  of 
regulations  relating  to  noise.  There  is 
not  only  aircraft  noise  but  truck  noises 
and  other  noises  of  transportation. 
Noise  problems  shoiild  not  be  considered 
by  themselves  alone  without  regard  to 
the  related  problems  of  safety  and  per- 
formance. Chaos  and  confusion  will  re- 
sult and  the  public  and  the  industry  will 
suffer  If  one  ofacial  is  given  power  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  relating  to  the  control 
and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  without 
regard  to  the  responsibilities  of  other  of- 
ficials with  respect  to  such  other  matters 
as  aircraft  design,  aircraft  safety,  land- 
ing and  takeoff  procedures  and  aire  aft 
routings. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  committee  with  the 
substantive  Interest  in  this  area,  has  be- 
fore it  H.R.  15875  an  administration 
backed  bill  to  give  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  authority  to 
prescribe  and  change  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  regu- 
lations for  the  control  and  abatement  of 
such  noise.  This  bill  should  have  the 
consideration  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  since  it  in- 
volves a  substantive  change  in  the  law. 
If  the  bill  Is  enacted  the  functions  which 
it  prescribes  will  become  a  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  act- 
ing through  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator in  the  new  Department  if  the 
Department  of  Transportation  bill  Is  en- 
acted. This  type  of  an  amendment 
should  not  bfc  adopted  on  the  floor  while 
it  is  under  the  consideration  of  another 
committee. 

We  had  no  hearings  on  this  matter. 
We  asked  some  questions  of  Mr.  McKee, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  but 
we  had  no  extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  committee  should  not 
infringe  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee,  but  the  point  off  my  amend- 
ment is  as  follows,  even  if  legislation  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  enacted — this  o£Qce 
I  propose  to  establish  by  my  amendment 
would  be  the  jjerf  ect  place  to  house  those 
who  have  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  disagree  with  the  gentleman  be- 
cause we  are  doing  tiiat  with  the  Klu- 
czyhski  amendment,  but  that  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  Just  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress  and  we  are  integrating  It  into 


tills  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  I  might  suggest 
to  my  colleague,  the  one  principal  re- 
sponsibility of  our  subcommittee  is 
structuring  of  the  txecutive  department. 
My  amendment  hRs  simply  to  do  with 
structuring,  establishing  of  an  office.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  substantive 
measure  that  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Whether  they  hold  heariiigs.  whether 
they  act,  or  whether  they  do  not  act  or 
whether  they  enaot  it  or  not  is  not  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  my  amendment. 
My  amendment  la  precisely  a  structm- 
ing  amendment  aa  is  this  whole  bill.  If 
one  can  suggest  that  we  had  no  right  to 
establish  a  new  office  or  move  an  office, 
then  we  could  not  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEUD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  states  as 
follows : 

The  Office  shall  supervise  rese.irch  and 
development  programs  In  the  field  of  air- 
craft noise  control  tind  abatement,  and  shall 
establish  such  regulations  as  may  be  nece.s- 
sary  to  require  njiximvim  utilization  of 
practical  nol.se  control  :ind  abatement  tech- 
niques. 

The  gentleman  Jpeaks  about  not  inter- 
fering with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
but  that  is  what  his  amendment  will  do. 
From  the  gentleman's  statement  one 
might  think  that  the  industry  had  not 
tried  to  cut  down  tlie  aircraft  noise.  The 
industry  has  tried;  the  FAA  has  tried. 
But  there  will  always  be  .some  noi.se. 
The  planes  have  to  have  tlie  proper 
amount  of  propul^on  to  take  off.  and  the 
airlines  have  done  eveiTthing  under  the 
sun  to  find  a  solution  to  the  noise  prob- 
lem. They  have  not  been  able  to  come 
up  with  a  complete  solution  but  they 
have  made  progress  and  studies  are~ still 
being  made.  They  are  doing  everything 
that  can  be  done,  and  we  intend  to  keep 
on  urging  them  to  do  more. 

The  committee  has  been  having  meet- 
ings on  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise 
since  1959.  We  promised  you  that  we 
would  have  hearings  on  your  bill.  We 
have  been  very  busy,  but  as  soon  as  we 
are  able,  we  will  schedule  hearings.  But 
when  you  try  to  establish  regulations  to 
connect  the  aircraft  noise  problem  within 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
I  think  you  are  going  too  far.  I  hope  the 
amendment  and  the  substitute  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tht  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Rosenthal]  for  offering  it  in  committee 
and  for  pursuing  it  on  the  floor.  I  also 
fully  endorse  tha  substitute  offered  by 
that  other  capable  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  WydlerI 
and  compliment  bim  for  proposing  it. 

This  amendment  and  the  substitute 
accomplishes  an  objective  which  I  and 
many  Members  of  this  body  have  advo- 


cated for  a  number  of  years — it  creates 
a  separate  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise  Con- 
trol and  Abatement,  which  will  central- 
ize and  coordinate  Federal  efforts  to 
alleviate  a  problem  which  has  become 
acute  in  many  areas  of  our  country. 

We  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  living  in  the  jit- 
ter alley  of  two  of  the  Nation's  great  air- 
ports. La  Guardia  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
are  oiily  too  aware  of  the  health  and 
safety  hazards  and  the  deafening,  nerve- 
wracking  clamor  which  accompany  each 
low  altitude  flight  over  our  immediate 
and  surrounding  environs. 

It  has  been  a  great  encouragement  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  fightinu 
through  the  years  for  abatement  of  air- 
ciaft  noise  to  see  that  this  ever-growing 
hazard  has  won  highest  governmental 
recognition.  I  refer  to  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  for  legislatioi; 
to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulations. 

I  have  joii-ied  with  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  able  colleagues  from  my 
own  county  of  Queens  [Mr.  Rosenthal 
and  Mr.  AddabboI  in  introducing  this  bill 
my  bill  being  H.R.  16087.  It  concurs  with 
the  objectives  of  continuing  efforts  oi^. 
the  part  of  many  of  us  for  top-level 
action  to  resolve  this  problem. 

I  see  the  gentleman's  amendment  as 
a  complement  to  this  legislation.  The 
office  to  be  created  by  his  amendment 
would  be  the  appropriate  body  to  desi.en 
and  enforce  such  regulations.  I  believe 
that  the  new  office  proposed  by  this 
amendment  should  spare  no  effort  in 
utilizing  the  most  modern  scientific 
means  to  conquer  this  problem  of  aii- 
craft  noise. 

Many  solutions  have  been  suggested  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise, 
including  proposals  about  engine  silen- 
cers, rerouting  of  flight  patterns,  and 
changing  of  plane  schedules.  The?e 
ideas,  as  well  as  many  others  have  been 
put  forward,  deserve  the  intensive  study 
and  consideration  that  a  coordinating 
office  like  the  one  established  in  this  leg- 
islation can  provide. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  until  1957  had  a 
well-coordinated  research  effort  on  all 
aspects  of  aircraft  noise-community  di.->- 
turbance,  but  dropped  this  phase  in  or- 
der to  concentrate  more  heavily  on  Air 
Force  needs.  As  reported  by  the  Presi- 
dents  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel,  many 
engine  corporations  maintain  research 
and  development  facilities  but  have  never 
been  pressed  to  their  fullest  extent  to 
develop  a  quieter  engine. 

If  we  are  able  to  make  the  progre.ss  we 
have  in  the  exploration  of  space  and  in 
the  development  of  the  most  advanced 
scientific  goals,  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
develop  the  means  to  attack  plane  noise 
There  is  some  noise  research  being 
conducted  in  the  Government  but  there 
is  a  lack  of  orientation  except  in  the 
armed  services.  According  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
House  Report  No.  2229: 

More  research  and  development  effort  is 
necessary  and  additional  research  tools  are 
needed,  before  a  set  of  noise  criteria  can  be 
drafted,  around  which  Industry  can  design 
aeronautical    vehicles. 

Only  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Office    of    Aircraft    Noise    Control    and 
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Abatement  will  such  intensive  effort  and 
development  be  effectively  promoted. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  Presidents 
transportation  message,  recognizing  the 
need  for  aircraft  noise  abatement,  point- 
ing out  that  it  has  become  a  grave  na- 
tional problem.  In  his  message  the 
President  aimounced  the  appointment  of 
a  task  force,  and  charged  it  with  the  re- 
sponsibility "to  frame  an  action  program 
to  attack  this  problem." 

If  I  may  quote  from  a  recent  and  par- 
ticularly significant  news  featui-e: 

Concern  over  the  Increase  of  noise  and 
moves  to  retard  Its  increase  date  back  to  the 
period  of  the  comfort -sensitive  Greeks  of 
Sybaris.  Indications  are  that  the  noise  prob- 
lem, in  general,  has  been  recognized  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
as  one  that  would  ultimately  require  solu- 


Studies  show  that  excessive  noise  not 
only  affects  sleep,  but  severelv  strains 
the  nervous  system,  can  cause' deafness 
and  coronary  thrombosis  and  ha.s  been 
sliown  to  destroy  efficiency  in  work 
And  there  is  a  serious  economic  factor 
incurred  by  this  effect  on  working  ca- 
pacity as  well  as  an  evident  depletion  in 
values  of  real  property  because  of  this 
hazard. 

I  must  point  out  that  quiet  is  a  natural 
lesource  that  we  should  protect  it  as  we 
do  our  other  resources.  The  Office  of 
Aircraft  Noise  Control  would  be  able  to 
develop  a  measuring  system  for  correlat- 
ing the  intensity  and  quality  of  aircraft 
noise.  It  would  study  the  physiological 
.sociological,  and  psychological  effects 
that  noise  has  on  us  and  put  into  mo- 
tion the  proper  methods  to  do  away  with 
noise  disturbances. 

Modem  man  should  not  be  left  to  ac- 
cept aircraft  noise  as  a  necessary  evil 
which  accompanies  progress.  We"  have 
an  opportunity  now  to  get  a  meaningful 
start  in  the  abatement  of  aircraft  noise 
And  I  trust  this  amendment  will  prevail 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  MOSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.<^e  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  vei-y 
onerous  burden  imposed  on  those  who 
live  near  airports  and  under  the  landing 
patterns  of  airplanes.  During  the  time 
i  spend  in  Washington.  I  happen  to  re- 
side near  the  river  on  the  Virginia  side 
under  the  landing  pattein  of  lets  using 
national  Airport,  so  I  am  not  lackinr  in 
understanding  of  the  nuisance  created 
or  the  scope  of  the  problem  facing  tliose 
who  share  a  similar  fate. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time 
10  impose  substantive  legislation  in  this 
neid.  There  is  a  committee,  a  very 
competent  committee,  which  has  had 
under  active  study,  working  cooperativc- 
'J'  with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
lor  a  number  of  years,  the  question  of 
aircraft  noise.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  entered  into  contracts  seek- 
iji?  to  gain  more  understanding  and  to 
■nve  the  basic  knowledge  necessary  for 
_;ic  formulation  of  apjiropriate  reeula- 
"oiis   prescribing    measurement    stand- 

At  the  very  least,  if  we  are  doing  a 
;e..pon.sib]e  job,  we  need  to  know  what 
las  been  accomplished  under  the  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  that  Agencv  uj.der 


the  direction  of  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committee  of  this  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

I  ser\ed  in  the  88th  Congress  on  a 
subcommittee  which  made  extensive  in- 
quiries into  this  problem.  It  was  deter- 
mined then  that  we  had  to  have  addi- 
tional research,  and  much  of  that  is 
underway.  Yet  the  action  pi-oposed  in 
the  two  amendments  now  pending  would 
totally  Ignore  and  discount  completely 
the  value  of  whatever  might  have  been 
developed  as  a  result  of  these  contracts 
and  the  expenditure  of  these  pubhc 
funds. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  -Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  too  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  considered  this  problem  very 
thoroughly.  I  must  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  Simply  formulat- 
ing a  new  board  or  setting  up  a  new- 
organization  does  not  mean  we  are  going 
to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the  noise 
problem. 

What  we  are  pursuing— and  it  is  a 
proper  pursuit,  I  believe— is  research 
into  the  problem.  That  is  where  the 
.solution  is  going  to  come  from  This  i.s 
being  done.  The  legislative  committee 
IS  handling  this  jet  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem and  it  is  continuing  to  put  emphasis 
on  the  problem.  Setting  up  a  new  board 
is  not  going  to  bring  the  research  or  the 
knowledge.  All  we  are  saying  is.  let  us 
handle  this  in  a  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate manner,  under  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, as  we  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  creation  of  vet 
another  new  agency  could  well  impede 
the  progress  which  we  are  hopeful  is 
being  made  at  the  present  time'' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Exactly,  be- 
cause we  will  have  someone  without 
knowledge  in  a  new  agency  and  a  new 
start  will  be  begun  all  over  again.  We 
are  already  pursuing  this^  problem 
vigorously. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
It  the  position  of  the  gentleman  that  if 
there  is  a  proliferation  of  agencies  and 
bureaus  who  have  responsibility  in  this 
field,  it  is  more  efficient  than  one  office 
that  has  responsibility^ 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  not  create  one  office  with  re- 
sponsibility. It  would  create  one  office 
in  one  department  with  responsibility. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  proliferation 
which  already  exists  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  in  other  agencies. 

That  trap,  however  well  intended  it 
might  liave  been,  does  not  work  as  tire 
gentleman  anticipated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  what  is  actually 
being  sought  by  the  amendment  Is  being 
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well  carried  oult  under  existing  authority 
by  existing  agencies,  and  what  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  actually  will  ac- 
complish is  to  require  the  setting  up  of 
a  new  bureaucracy,  with  all  the  time 
to  be  lost  and  with  all  the  additional  ex- 
penditures of  money,  without  anv  addi- 
tional accomplishments  in  the  field  in 
which  progress  is  sought '' 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
states  the  position  of  the  Member  in  the 
well  precisely. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairmtn.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  bv 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr 
Wydler]. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  changing 
patterns  of  American  transportation  over 
the  years  knows  that  air  travel  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  important  But 
while  the  speed  of  the  big  jets  is  a  boon 

to  cross-countiT  travel,  their  noise  is  an 
ear-shattering  burden  to  many  people 
who  live  near  this  Nation's  airports 

Let  me  say  that  you  don't  have  to  live 
too  close  to  an  airport  to  be  irritated  by 
jet  noise.  Take  La  Guardia  Field  in  New- 
York,  which  is  just  across  Long  Island 
Sound  from  my  own  district.  Some  of 
the  jets  arriving  at  La  Guardia  have 
recently  been  landing  by  flying  first  over 
eastern  Westchester,  then  over  the 
northeast  Bronx,  finally  coming  in  over 
Queens.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
Congressman  Rkid.  will  tell  vou  that  peo- 
ple in  Ills  district  who  live  10  or  12  miles 
from  the  airport  have  been  plagued  bv 
the  noise.  That  is  the  problem  with  jets 
Their  landing  patterns  bring  them  in  low 
for  a  number  of  miles. 

The  more  jets  that  go  up  in  the  air 
the  more  people  are  going  to  be  affected 
by  the  problems  of  jet  noise.  The  time 
to  deal  with  this  problem  is  now— before 
every  city  in  thccounti-j^  is  plagued  with 
unbearable  jet  noise. 

I  listened  to  tl->e  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  talked  about  his  committee 
studying  this  problem  for  3  years  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  act,  because 
the  problem  is  cui-rent  and  the  people  of 
this  country  are  disturbed,  and  particu- 
larly those  in  the  area  of  the  lets 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  Not  at  this  moment  I 
will  yield  later. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  just  want  to  correct 
the  gentleman.  We  have  not  studied  for 
3  years,  but  rather  for  7  vears 

Mr.  FINO.  And  for  7  years  the  com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  doing  some- 
thing that  has  not  brought  relief  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  am  one  of  tho.se  Members  who  has 
introduced  a  bill  t»  establish  noise  abate- 
ment standards.  I  think  that  an  Office 
of  Aircraft  Noise  Control  and  Abatement 
would  be  a  good  place  to  lodge  these 
supervisoo'  powers. 

Eariier  this  year  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi-k  I  Mr.  Wydler]  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  NASA  authorization 
to  earmark  $20  million  for  an  aircraft 
noise  control  research  program.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  did  not  receive  sufficient 
support  fiom  the  Democrats.  This  sort 
Of  thing  is  badly  needed,    I  would  e.xpect 
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that  the  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise  Control 
and  Abatement  would  pursue  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  urge  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  as  a  definite  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  in  offering  my  substitute  amend- 
ment I  mean  no  disrespect  whatsoe\er  to 
the  chairman  ol  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  He  is  a 
man  I  respect  as  much  as  any  other 
Member  of  the  House.  I  have  deep  af- 
fection for  him  as  well. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
now  about  to  start  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. I  assimie  this  Congress  will  adjourn 
sometime  In  October.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  time,  as  a  prswitical  matter, 
to  start  hearings,  if  we  want  to  take  ac- 
tion on  my  amendment  and  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  in  this  session. 

I  honestly  and  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  chairman,  say  that  I  think  this  prob- 
lem Is  important  enough  with  the  Presi- 
dent's backing  and  the  approval  cm  the 
Republican  side  and  on  the  Democratic 
side  to  go  ahead  and  get  this  legislation 
now,  or  we  will  probably  not  have  It  at 
all.  We  had  Just  better  face  up  to  that 
today.  That  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
assembled  here. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Roskhthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  has 
been  accomplished  In  this  area.  The 
PAA  In  fiscal  year  1966  spent  $780,000 
for  research  in  Xbis  field.  In  fiscal  year 
1967  they  have  asked  for  $565,000  for 
research  and  development  in  aircraft 
noise.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
much  progress  forward. 

Mr.  FENO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
conclude  by  sajring  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  think  this  amendment 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  imanlmous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  DINGELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELX).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  request  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments  to 
this  amendment  stop  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  on  that, 
or  I  will  decline  to  yield  any  further. 

Is  this  c(»ning  out  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then  I  decline  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  the  amendment  and  to  the  sub- 
stitute thereto.    I  can  imderstand  the 


problems  that  Uie  gentlemen  from  New 
York  face  with  negard  to  aircraft  noise. 
There  is  not  any  portion  of  this  coimtry 
which  does  not  face  the  enormous  noise 
problems  created  by  modem  aircraft. 
Each  of  these  aircraft  makes  a  great  deal 
more  sound  than  did  the  obsolete  air- 
craft of  a  few  yeers  ago  and  their  num- 
ber is  multiplied  greatly.  But  what  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  seek  to  do  is 
not  to  solve  the  problem  but  rather  to 
set  up  another  office  and  to  set  up  more 
expensive  bureaucracy. 

Insofar  as  the  accomplishment  that  is 
going  to  come  from  this  is  concerned, 
there  will  be  very  little. 

Mr.  WYDLEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yitld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  cannot  yield  to  my 
friend,  but  I  will  later. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
already  pointed  out  that  legislation  is 
already  before  tills  body  which  will  make 
a  significant  anfl  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  hancfling  of  this  problem.  I 
refer  to  H.R.  16171.  I  would  point  out 
that  hearings  are  already  promised  and 
consideration  of  this  matter  is  already 
promised  on  thlB  legislation.  This  au- 
thorizes some  meaningful  progress  be- 
cause  

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  told  my  good  friend 
that  I  cannot  yield  to  him  now,  but  I 
will  at  an  appropriate  time.  I  cannot  do 
it  now. 

That  legislation  affords  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  the  power  to 
establish  standards  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  abatement  of  noise  in 
the  field  of  aircraft.  My  friends  from 
New  York  woulfl  have  us  believe  there 
has  been  nothing  but  an  expenditure  of 
funds  going  on  here.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  $500,000  a  year  or  $700,000 
a  year  is  an  awful  lot  of  expenditure. 
The  effects  of  that  research  have  been 
meaningful.  From  this  research  ■  have 
come  concrete  results. 

First  of  all,  the  height  at  which  air- 
craft must  fly  ie  now  controlled.  Sec- 
ond, devices  such  as  baffles  and  mufflers 
on  jet  aircraft  are  now  required  and 
used.  Paths  for  entrance  and  exit  from 
airports  are  now  fixed  by  FAA  regula- 
tion. These  are  fairly  faithfully  adhered 
to. 

When  the  FAA  receives  a  complaint 
about  a  violatiori  by  aircraft  flying  too 
low  or  coming  in  too  fast,  or  failing  to 
observe  the  rules  and  regulations  now 
prescribed,  it  acts  vigorously  to  handle 
the  matter.  And.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
anyone  here  knows  of  any  instances  to 
the  contrary,  if  they  will  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  we  will  see 
to  It  that  they  »re  very  vigorously  gone 
into  by  the  FAA 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  want  to 
leave  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  is  simply  this: 
The  establishment  of  a  new  agency  is 
going  to  entail  additional  organization. 
additional  hlrinf.  additional  people  and. 
of  course,  at  additional  cost.  It  means 
more  time  lost  io  organization  and  more 


expenditures   of   the   taxpayers'   money 
before  the  problem  is  solved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  body  wants  to 
have  the  matter  considered  properly,  i 
believe  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  done 
is  to  have  the  Committee  proceed  to  do 
what  it  has  announced  it  fully  intend.s 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  go  into  the  problem 
of  aircraft  noise  abatement.  The  legis- 
lation concerned  would  afford  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA  the  authority  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  and  to  give 
to  him  the  statutory  authority  to  abate 
the  noise  and  to  study  the  problem  about 
which  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
are  rightfully  concerned.  But,  Mr 
Chairman,  to  simply  set  up  another  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  Federal  Government  at 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  doe.s 
not  represent  a  proper  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  as- 
sure us  with  reference  to  these  hearings 
which  we  have  been  promised? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  ForelK:i 
Commerce  who  is  presently  on  the  floor 
has  just  told  me  that  hearings  will  be 
forthcoming  at  an  early  date  on  H.R 
16171.  I  happen  to  be  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  on  transporta- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ai.d 
Foreign  Commerce  on  the  Democrauc 
side  and  I  give  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  my  assurance  that  the  sub- 
committee will  go  into  this  matter  at  a 
very  early  date. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  way  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
seeks  to  accomplish  this  purposes,  al- 
though it  is  well  tntentioned,  is  poorly 
designed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  thtu 
the  gentleman  rightfully  wants  to  accom- 
plish. I  say  this,  even  though  I  commer.c 
the  gentleman  for  his  effort  and  share  li:- 
concern  with  reference  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlie 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  could  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  assure  me  that 
between  now  and  the  time  the  Congres.< 
adjourns  the  hearings  that  will  be  held 
by  this  committee  and  the  hearings  that 
will  have  to  be  held  in  the  other  body 
will  take  place  and  that  the  time  is  avail- 
able for  this  at  this  session  of  Cong  re  .~s' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  car. 
only  assure  the  gentleman  from  .\ev. 
York  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  !Mr 
Staggers!,  has  assured  me  that  hcarir.y.- 
will  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  brief  and 
I  sliall  not  use  the  full  5  minutes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  tlie 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  I 
have  been  disappointed  In  what  is  liap- 
pening  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation bill  whicli  is  now  pending  on  the 


floor  of  the  House.    The  bill  is  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  Increasingly  clear 
to  me  that  there  will  be  amendments  to 
the  original  bill  and  that  it  has  been 
largely  cut  in  serious  places. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  here  today 
that  will  be  useful  with  regard  to  the 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise  in  this  coun- 
try consistent  with  the  primacy  of  air 
.safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  general,  I  would  sup- 
port both  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  two  gentlemen  from  New  York  !  Mr. 
Rosenthal  and  Mr.  WydlerI.  However, 
it  is  possible  that  the  committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  may  not  act,  and  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  attention  a  little  bit  further, 
if  I  may,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreisn  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
iMr.  Staggers],  who  is  on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  and  I  recently  had  a 
colloquy  on  the  floor  and  the  point  that 
I  tried  to  make  at  that  time  was  that 
there  was  a  danger.  If  not  the  probabilitv. 
that  the  bill  which  I  offered.  H.R.  17351— 
virtually  identical  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
other  Members — may  not  be  acted  upon 
by  this  body  and  may  not  be  acted  upon 
by  the  other  body.  Theref -^re,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
tiring  in  a  bill  which  I  hope  will  be  acted 
upon  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr,  StagcersI,  to  state 
once  again  what  his  time  schedule  is  and 
the  efforts  which  the  gentleman  will 
make  to  secure  action  on  H.R.  16171,  H.R. 
17351  and  related  bills  which  I  believe 
are  necessary  and  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  stated  are  needed  in 
order  to  assist  us  in  alleviating  a  most 
serious  problem? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York,  Of  course  I 
.vield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  I  can  say  again 
to  the  gentleman  is  what  I  have  said 
previously,  that  we  have  under  con.sider- 
ation  a  bill  which  I  believt  is  of  equal 
importance,  if  not  greater. 

Once  we  complete  that  bill,  we  will 
assign  this  bill  with  many  other.s  to  the 
subcommitt^  and  this  will  be  one  of  the 
first  bills  that  will  be  considered.  That 
is  about  all  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Might  I  iust 
ask  the  distinguished  chaiiman.  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  comments,  whether 
this  bill,  subject  to  the  piece  of  legislation 
that  precedes  it,  will  have  priority  at- 
tention by  his  committee?  In  addition 
to  that,  would  he  give  us  some  informa- 
tion about  the  appropriate  efforts  he 
miL'ht  take  to  encourage  action  by  the 
other  body  as  well? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  May  I  .say  that  I 
think  this  is  probably  just  as  important 
to  the  other  body  as  it  is  to  this  bodv. 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  over  to  tlie 
other  body  and  tell  them  what  to  do  any 
more  than  they  should  tell  me. 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Am  I  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  saying  that  the  bill  will 
have  priority  attention  by  the  committee 
once  the  one  additional  bill,  the  Fair 
Labeling  and  Packaging  Act,  has  been 
acted  upon? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  I  can  sav  again 
to  the  gentleman  is  this— and  I  have  said 
It  before  and  this  is  the  thiid  time— that 
we  are  having  hearings  now  that  have 
bee.i  going  on  for  a  month  and  a  half 
We  intend  to  complete  the  heaimcs  and 
when  we  do  we  will  eo  into  .subcommit- 
tees to  hear  this  bill  and  other  bills 
riiere  aie  many  bills  that  have  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  assurances  on  this 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yoik.  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  this  one  thing  about  the 
point  on  bureaucracy.  I  too  share  the 
concern  of  my  associates  over  bureauc- 
racy on  the  matter  of  the  creation  of 
a  bureaucracy.  But  let  us  make  it  clear 
that  there  currently  exists  within  the 
department  people  who  are  working  on 
th,s  problem.  So  what  is  going  to  be 
done  by  this  amendment  is  to  give  them 
the  responsibility  and  to  keep  the  re- 
sponsibility on  those  people  to  accom- 
plish something.  So  you  are  not  adding 
jobs.  You  are  not  adding  people.  What 
you  are  doing  here  is  adding  results  to 
the  money  that  is  ali-eady  being  spent. 
There  is  no  new  bureaucracy  being 
ci-eated  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment pending  before  this  body.  It  is  as 
I  again  say,  in  support  of  doing  some- 
thing in  this  area  consistent  with  the 
primacy  of  air  safetv. 

The  CHAIRM.An'  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr 
Wydler], 

The   question    was   taken:    and   on   a 
division    (demanded    by   Mr.   Wydler* 
there  were— ayes  23 ,  noes  5 1 . 

So  the  substitute  amendment  wa,';  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.)  One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  Members  are  present  a 
quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Rosenthal  1 , 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Rosenthal) 
there  were— ayes  36.  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.»ME.NDME.NTS    OFFERED    BY    MR      CARM.^TZ 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer amendment.s  with  a  single  purpose, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Garm.\tz: 
On  page  4,  beginning  on  "line  5.  strike  out 
"(3)  a  Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and 
(4)"  nnd  insert  is  lieu  thereof  "and  (3)", 

On  page  14,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  down  ihTOUgh  line  14  on  page  15. 

On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  out  "(ei''  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(Sr'. 

On  page  37,  line  25,  strike  out  (82),  and 
(89)"  and  insert  in  hen  thereof  'and  i82)". 

Cfn.  page  38.  sirike  out  lines  3   through   6. 

Redesignate  subsectioiis  (g)  and  (h)  of 
section  10  ,is  ifi   and   (g).  respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  Naeid? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  may  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant amendment  in  the  bill,  and  I  want 
it  thoiouphly  debated. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obicciion. 
The     CHAIRMAN.       The     gentleman 
from  Ma;-yland  Is  i-ecognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  G.ARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  I  votrd  for  this  bill.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  merit  in  most  of  it.  And  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  HolifieldI 
for  his  patient  and  diligent  handling  of 
the  bill  in  committee. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  my  following  remarks  are  not  in 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Ti-ansportation. 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
am  speaking  in  opposition  to  those  parts 
of  this  bill  which  would  place  the  mari- 
time functions  of  the  present  I>epart- 
ment  of  Commeire  and  Maritime  Admin- 
isti-ation  into  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation, 

My  statements  reflect  not  only  my  own 
views,  but  the  views  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
To  thi.s  end,  on  June  21,  1966,  the  Mer- 
chant Maime  Committee  adopted  a  re,so- 
lution  Committee  resolution  No.  10 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
"there  be  established  a  new  independent 
agency,  to  be  knorwn  as  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration,"  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

The  resolution  direct«d  that  I  advised 
the  chaiiman  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  of  our  pcsition  and 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation bill  be  amended  so  as  to  delete 
therefrom  all  provisions  pertaining  to 
maritime  matters. 

There  is  some  history  to  all  of  this— 
quite  a  lot  of  it.  I  will  not  belabor  the 
background  because  I  believe  some  of  my 
colleagues  are  prepared  to  expand  on  this 
point. 
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But  putting  it  in  tiie  simplest  terms: 
Maritime  affairs  and  the  administration 
of  our  national  maritime  policy  have 
been  neglected  during  the  several  periods 
that  they  have  been  under  executive  de- 
partment jurisdiction. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  about  a  week  ago 
had  this  to  say: 

Tbe  only  real  case  for  absorbing  the  MA 
(Maritime  Administration)  In  tbe  larger 
grouping  of  transpco^  agencies  was  of  tbe 
type  tbat  ai^>eals  most  of  all  to  people  who 
draw  large  numbers  of  big  and  small  boxes 
on  Government  organizational  charts,  Illus- 
trating who  must  rejxsrt  to  whom  anl  how 
the  chains  of  command  dribble  down  from 
one  layer  of  boxes  to  another. 

As  far  as  maritime  affairs  are'  con- 
cerned, this  bin  does  nothing  more  than 
satisfy  someone's  urge  for  bureaucratic 
tidiness. 

It  does  not  taken  into  account  the  fact 
that  there  is  little  that  the  Maritime 
Administration  does  or  can  do  that  bears 
much  relationship  to  what  the  overall 
department  and  its  segments  conc<:med 
with  various  aspects  of  domestic  trans- 
portation would  be  doing. 

Nor  does  it  calm  the  fears  of  those  who 
believe  that  by  transferring  maritime 
functions  to  this  vast  new  melting  pot  of 
transportation  the  agency  charged  with 
promoting  American  shipping  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  far  larger  interests. 

On  March  3  of  this  year — 1  day  after 
the  President's  transportation  message 
was  delivered — I  expressed  my  dis- 
appointment that  our  existing  maritime 
laws  have  not  been  implemented  effec- 
tively in  the  past  few  yearsv  wliile  a 
variety  of  inconclusive  studies  have  been 
underway.  Specifically,  I  stated  that 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961  had 
not  accomplished  what  we  hc^ed  it 
would.  I  expressed  misgivings  about 
.  whether  the  transfer  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  as  a  minor  component  of 
one  executive  department  to  another  one 
would  improve  things.  I  pointed  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  references  to  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  in  the  transporta- 
tion message  were  disappointingly 
meager.  In  other  words,  the  merchant 
marine  was  virtually  buried  In  the  mes- 
sage, even  before  the  bill  was  drafted. 

Thus,  since  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
7  of  1961 — except  for  a  few  generaliza- 
tions— there  has  been  little  indication 
that  those  responsible  for  administer- 
ing maritime  policy  have  really  had  the 
welfare  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine at  heart,  or  even  understood  its  sig- 
nificance as  an  instnmient  of  national 
policy.  Soimd  programs  have  been  with- 
held under  the  excuse  of  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  various  studies  looking  to- 
ward the  development  of  new  policies. 

Now  it  a];H>ears  that  under  this  bill 
there  would  be  further  periods  of  study 
before  programs  get  underway,  and 
existing  policy  will  continue  to  be  ne- 
glected. 

The  drift  and  inaction  of  recent  years 
goes  far  to  explain  the  attitude  of  many 
of  us  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  This  atti- 
tude was  expressed  In  the  following  way 
by  Mr.  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  AFL- 


CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department.  In 
speaking  for  viitually  all  of  American 
maritime  labor.     He  said: 

If  wo  are  to  be  burled,  we  might  as  weU 
be  burled  as  we  are.  We  might  as  well  be 
burled  In  one  plfcce  as  another,  and  It  Is 
not  Important  wttere  that  burl.il  ground  Is 
to  be  If,  In  fact.  It  Is  to   be  that. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  repeat  that  I  am  not  here  opposing  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  our 
committee  has  approached  this  subject 
sincerely,  soberly,  and  thoughtfully. 

We  think  wp  know  something  about 
the  specialized  problems  of  the  American 
shipping  industry. 

We  have  dealt  with  matters  in  the 
oceanic  environment  since  the  creation 
of  the  committee  in  1887. 

Indeed,  the  kinship  ijetv.een  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  fisheries, 
and  oceanography,  is  far  closer  than 
the  relationship  between  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation— domestic  in  fact  or  domestic  in 
treatment  under  law — proposed  to  be  co- 
ordinated under  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  kinship  between  the  President's 
export  expansion  program  and  a  strong 
American-flag  aierchant  marine  makes 
a  somewhat  logical  argument  for  leav- 
ing maritime  functions  where  they  are. 

Overall,  howaver,  we  believe  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  taking  a 
go-it-alone  position.  On  the  contrary, 
we  feel  that  there  are  logical  reasons  for 
not  including  Maritime  matters  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

We  believe  that  if  Maritime  is  excluded 
from  this  bill,  and  soon  receives  inde- 
pendent status,  the  Executive  will  give  it 
the  attention  it  deserves,  just  as  it  does 
on  such  others  matters  as  atomic  energy, 
space,  and  maas  transit.  These  things, 
especially  atomic  energy  and  space,  have 
special  features  and  warrant  special 
treatment.  It  Ip  to  be  expected  that  the 
President  will  realize  these  facts  and 
treat  them  accordingly. 

I  hope  you  will  support  me  in  those 
efforts,  and  I  urge  you  to  do  so.  It  will 
t)e  in  our  best  interests,  believe  me. 

We  have  a  bill  of  our  own,  H.R.  11696, 
which  would  create  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration. 

A  rule  has  been  granted  on  that  bill. 

After  this  t4ll  has  been  acted  upon 
we  hope  to  caU  up  our  bill — and  again 
look  for  your  support — so  that  a  vital 
industry  upon  which  our  Nation's  ex- 
istence depen*  will  again  flourish  in 
belialf  of  our  economy  and  national 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  a  nsmljer  of  telegrams  I  have 
received  from  all  segments  of  the  marl- 
time  labor  organizations  and  from  all  the 
shipping  interests. 

I  have  one  from  Mr.  Casey,  represent- 
ing the  Ameriaan  Merchant  Marine  In- 
stitute and  all  segments  of  the  maritime 
industry  as  a  whole,  supporting  In  par- 
ticular the  amendments  we  are  offering 
today. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  tele- 
grams will  be  of  interest  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  include  them  at  this  point : 

Nbw  York,  N.Y.. 

August  23,  196G. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Cliairman,  House  Merchant  Marine  avd 
Fisheries  Committee,  Washington,  D  C 
The  Institute  extends  congratulations  •(, 
you  and  your  associates  on  the  committee  f r;- 
the  gallant  fight  being  waged  to  obtain  ;u". 
Independent  maritime  agency.  Although 
uphill  all  the  way,  conditions  are  now  ex- 
tremely favorable  and  AMMI  wishes  to  absiire 
committee  of  Its  continued  wholeheartej 
support.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  In  any  w  y 
possible. 

Ralph  E.  Casby, 
President,    American    Merchant    Mar". 
Institute,  Inc. 


Washington,  D.C, 

August  29,  196tJ 
Hon.  EoWAOD  A.  Gasmatz, 

Chairman,     House     Merchant     Marine     o-  ; 

Fisheries  Committee,  House  Office  Biii'.d- 

irig.  Washington,  D.C: 

The  SOS  committee  comprised  of  all  mriri- 

tlme  labor  unions  affiliated  with  the  AI-T- 

CIO  again  advise  you  ttiat  our  poeltion  w/.h 

respect  to  an  Independent  maritime  agency 

has  not  changed.     That  we  favor  unwa\tr- 

ingly  such  an  agency,  and  that  we  believe  •.  l.» 

welfare   of   the   maritime   industry   depe:.cl.< 

upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  '/. 

such  an  independent  agency. 

RT7SSELI.  K.  Berg. 
President,      International     Brothcrhwi 
of   Boilermakers,   Iron    Ship   Build:.' 
Blacksmiths,  Forgers,  <t  Helpers. 
Thomas  Gliason, 
President,  International  Longshorevu  ir- 
Association,  AFL-CIO. 

Joseph  Cttrran, 
President,  National  Maritime  -Union  o; 
America. 

PAxn.  Hall, 
President,  Seafarers  International  Vo'' 
or  North.  America. 


Chicago.  III., 
August  24,  196''. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Hoii.ie  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  AFL-CIO  executive  council  toi.iv 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  st.  o- 
ment: 

"Today  the  American  merchant  marlr.»  us 
being  called  upon  to  meet  a  war  situation  :or 
the  third  time  In  25  years,  owing  to  the  -.e- 
glect  of  this  industry  by  the  Governmen: 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  the  fal)  ire 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  foresee  and  ..d- 
mlt  the  need  for  merchant  ships  to  tran.sj  or: 
troops  and  supplies  across  the  seas,  the  tX"- 
dition  of  the  merchant  fleet.  Its  supportirg 
shipyards  and  available  skilled  manpower 
have  reached  the  point  of  crisis. 

"Shipping  has  played  a  vital  part  in  Ai).er- 
ican  history.  Today,  as  the  result  of  short- 
sighted policies  on  the  part  of  Governnirr.; 
officials  with  no  understanding  or  symp.iM.;. 
with  the  signiflcance  of  commercial  seapower 
we  have  fallen  to  third-rate  status  icr.oii 
the  maritime  nations. 

"This  neglect,  which  gravely  threaten-  t!.c 
security  of  the  nation  and  the  mainten.mif 
of  our  overseas  commitments,  would  cor- 
tlnue  If  the  Maritime  Amlnlstratlon  Is  per- 
mitted to  l)e  burled  in  another  Governn.e:.: 
department,  with  conflicting  and  compeuug 
Interests,  whether  Transportation  or  Com- 
merce. To  prevent  the  essential  needs  of  th;s 
vital  Industry  from  being  continually  ignored 
and  submerged,  and  to  malie  possible  tie 
steps  necessary  to  its  revival,  the  responsi- 
bility must  be  placed  In  an  agency  which  has 
the  status  and  authority  necessary  for  U-e 
performance    of    its    duties.      We    therefore 


strongly  support  the  effort  to  establish  an 
Independent  maritime  agency." 

George  Meant. 
President,  AFL-CIO 
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Washington.  DC, 

August  30,  1966. 
Hon   Edward  A.  Garmatz. 
C.airman,  Committee  on   Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  House  of  Representatives 

Washitigton,  D.C:  ' 

Our  members  In  all  sections  of  country 
wholeheartedly  endorse  legislation  approved 
by  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, under  your  able  leadership,  to  create 
independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. Justlfl:ation  for  separate  agency  has, 
111  our  judgment,  been  persuasively  presented 
10  you  and  your  colleagues  in  House  Report 
1820  I  am  authorized  by  our  membership 
to  convey  this  statement  to  you. 

Edwin  M.  Hood, 
president,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  In  reference  to  some  statements 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  meeting  t>etween 
iMr.  Curran  and  the  White  House  and 
some  people  here  in  Washington  on  the 
Hill. 

We  support  the  Bonner  bill,  H.R.  11696. 
.\ny  statements  that  we  have  agreed  to 
•iHiending  the  transportation  bill  which  do 
not  carry  out  fully  the  Bonner  bill  are  false. 
To  d.'Ue  we  have  agreed  with  no  one  on  any 
.-.inendments  whatsoever  No  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  bill 
would  be  satisfactory  to  us  that  did  not 
est.ab:ish  an  Independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, clothed  with  the  responsibility 
.=nd  authority  to  carry  out  our  maritime  laws 
and  programs,  and  an  Independent  Maritime 
Board.  The  Bonner  bill  continues  to  have 
oiir  complet.e  support. 

Joseph  Cl-rram, 
President,  National  Maritime  Union  and 
Vice  President,  AFL-CIO,  and  Chair- 
man, AFL-CIO   Maritime   Committee. 
-Mr.     ROONEY     of     New     York.     Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
nian  from  Marj-land,   the   chairman  of 
;he  great  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
-Marine  and  Fisheries,  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriationis  which  has  appropriated 
funds  for  the  maritime  activities  of  this 
Government  over  many  years,  I  should 
..ke  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman upon  his  statement  and  say  that 
he  is  correct  in  every  respect  when  he 
•Inds  fault  with  the  management  of  our 
merchant  marine,  which  has  been  per- 
mitted  to  deteriorate  to  the  extent  that 
It  has.  I  shall  wholeheartedly  support 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  has 
offered. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  Bow  1 . 

Mr  BOW.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which 
nandles  the  merchant  marine  activities 
I  should  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
wiainnan,  the  gentleman  from  New 
lork  [Mr.  Rodney],  in  complimenting 
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the  gentleman  for  bringing  these  amend- 
ments  to  the  floor.   I  shall  support  tliem 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  would  remove  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration  from  the  proposed 
Department  of  Transportation  and  es- 
tablish it  as  an  independent  agency 
Our  merchant  marine  Industry  is  cur- 
rently bedeviled  by  many  complex  prob- 
lems. Tliere  is  no  reason  to  add  to  their 
complexity  by  submerging  the  Maritime 
Administration  in  another  huge  depart- 
ment. 

During  the  years  that  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  been  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  status  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  con- 
tinued to  sink.  The  worlds  greatest  in- 
dustrial power  lias,  by  no  means,  the 
world's  greatest  merchant  fleet.  We  in 
fact,  have  a  fleet  that  is  rapidly  beco'm- 
ins  obsolete.  New  ships  are  not  being 
built  fast  enough  to  replace  aging  ves- 
sels, and  we  are  not  adequately  meeting 
either  our  commercial  or  our  defense 
needs.  More  than  120  World  War  II 
cargo  ships  have  been  pressed  back  in 
service  to  supply  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
These  ships  are  obviously  far  from  the 
most  efficient  vessels  afloat.  We  should 
be  able  to  do  much  better  than  this 

We  would  be  able  to  do  better  than 
this  If  congressional  intent  had  been 
effectively  implemented  through  the 
creation  of  a  strong  merchant  fleet  This 
has  not  been  done,  and  I  fear  that  it  will 
not  be  done  in  the  proposed  Department 
of  Transportation.  This  new  department 
will  be  basically  oriented  toward  domes- 
tic transportation.  The  American  mer- 
chant marine,  on  the  other  hand 
operates  internationally.  Very  different 
considerations  apply  to  our  national  flag 
fleet.  Our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion is  adversely  affected,  for  example  by 
shipping  in  foreign  bottoms. 

President  Roosevelt  said  m  a  message 
pi-eceding  the  enar'ment  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  o.'  1936: 
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An  American  merchant  marine  is  one  of 
our  most  firmly  established  traditions  It 
was.  during  the  first  half  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, a  great  and  growing  asset.  Since 
then,  it  has  declined  in  importance  and 
value  The  time  has  come  to  square  this 
traditional  ideal  with  effective  performance. 

President  Roosevelfs  statement  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  30  years  ago.  It  is 
a  measure  of  our  failure  to  come  to  grips 
with  tlie  problems  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine industry.  This  unfortunate  situa- 
tion must  be  corrected  through  strong 
Government  leadership,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  leadership  can  best  be 
provided  in  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee.  I   do  not  want 


to  use  an  excessive  amount  of  the  time 
of  the  committee,  and  I  will  try  to  finish 
m  less  than  the  5  minutes  aUocated  to 
me,  but  for  those  interested  in  the  rea- 
sons and  arguttients  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  meml>ers  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  if 
you  will  look  at  yesterday's  Record  and 
read  the  statements  made  there  yester- 
day during  the  general  debate  by  a 
number  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee.  I    think   you   will   see    the   logic 

behind  our  position  that  maritime  af- 
fairs are  really  not  so  intimately  related 
to  other  transportaion  matters  as  to  war- 
rant their  being  included  in  this  new 
I>epartment  of  Transportation. 

I  have  said  yesterday  that  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  qpaestion  the  sincerity  of 
my  distinglushed  friend  from  CaUfornia 
IMr.   HoLiFiELDl.     He  has  been  a  very 
good  fnend  of  tlie  merchant  marine  over 
many,  many  years,  but  he  probably  has 
not  known  so  intimately  the  problems  of 
this  industry  as  those  of  us  who  are  on 
the    Merchant    Marine    "and    Fisheries 
Committee,  and  as  is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Rodney] 
who  has  been  handling  appropriations 
for  marine  affairs  for  many  years,  and 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  who  has  been  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  that   appropriations 
subcommittee.    They  and  I,  since  I  have 
been  here  for  14  years,  have  wrestled 
with   these  problems  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee      The 
arguments  in  favor  of  putting  this  in  a 
department  whene  it  will  have  a  man  of 
Cabinet  rank  U>  speak  for  maritime  af- 
fairs is  just  like  a  broken  record.    These 
are  precisely  the  same  arguments  made 
In  favor  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  in 
1961.    Since  then  the  merchant  marine 
has  been  in  even  worse  shape  than  it 
was  before  then,  and  it  was  not  in  too 
good  shape  in  the  years  preceding  that. 
I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  feel 
that   maritime   affairs   when   placed   in 
competition  with  the  multibilhon-dollar 
programs  in  domestic  transportation  can 
only  be,  as  they  have  been  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  a  poor  country  cousin 
to  which  little  or  no  attention  will  be 
given.    So  with  all  of  the  sincerity  that  I 
can  command  I  urge  those  of  you  who  do 
not  perhaps  have  the  degree  of  familiar- 
ity with  maritime  problems  that  we  on 
the   legislative   committee    and   on   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  have,  that 
you  accept  our  judgment  and  our  feeUng 
that  this  is  not  a  solution,  and  it  is  not 
the  way  to  give  the  United  States  the 
strong,    competitive    merchant    marine 
that  the  national  interest  requires. 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.    Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  point 
out  to  the  House  that  I  joined  with  him 
many  months  ago  in  submitting  legisla- 
tion i>efore  this  House  to  make  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  Maritime 
Board  responsible,  and  to  take  way  from  • 
the  Maritime  Administrator  the  powers 
of  one-man  rule  to  that  body,  and  to 
broaden  it  out  to  a  panel  of  either  three 
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or  five  men.  This  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted because  of  the  problems  which 
the  merchant  marine  faced  that  were 
carefully  outlined  by  both  the  gen  tleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]. 

The  problem  with  our  merchant  ma- 
rine stems  from  one  of  neglect,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11.  The  United 
States  at  that  time  controlled  90  percent 
of  the  world  shipping.  It  was  only  logi- 
cal that  this  very  high  figure  would  ad- 
Just  downward  as  peace  returnee  to  the 
world.  We  placed  many  of  our  excess 
ships  in  the  reserve  fleets  and  sold  oth- 
ers to  foreign  nations.  As  of  this  fiscal 
year  we  are  down  to  the  point  where  only 
13  ships  have  been  authorized  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  And  in  this  shipping 
construction  area  lies  the  problem  of  our 
merchant  marine.  At  the  present  time 
about  17  American  flagsiiips  disai>pear 
from  the  shipping  lanes  of  the  world  each 
year.  Thirteen  does  not  replace  them, 
but  lets  us  fall  further  behind  world  pow- 
ers. At  present  Russia,  for  example,  is 
constructing  100  ships.  We  must  have 
a  maritime  policy  and  I  am  certain  that 
by  an  independent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, the  problems  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
^  rlne  and  attention  to  these  problems  will 
be  concentrated  to  a  greater  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard]. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
closing,  may  I  say  that  this  is  not  some- 
thing— this  is  not  an  idea  that  we  have 
brought  forth  since  the  President's  trans- 
portation message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  introduced  a  bill,  the 
first  one  that  was  introduced  in  this 
Congress,  almost  a  year  ago,  designed  to 
make  the  Maritime  Administration  an 
independent  agency.  I  also  l>elieve  that 
some  20  or  more  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  introduced  simi- 
lar bills,  many  of  which  were  introduced 
long  before  the  date  on  which  the  trans- 
portation proposal  was  submitted. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  with  the 
committee  and  strike  Maritime  out  of 
this  Department  and  see  if  we  cannot 
come  up  with  something  that  is  accepta- 
ble as  a  proper  structure  in  order  to  guar- 
antee to  us  a  strong  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  extremely  that 
I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  my 
good  friend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Oarkatz],  and  my  good  friend 
and  neighbor  who  lives  in  an  adjoining 
district  to  me  in  Virginia.  But  we  are 
not  In  any  disagreement  about  objec- 
tives. On  these  we  are  together  but  we 
are  in  disagreement  as  to  the  methods 
needed  to  achieve  our  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
desire  to  see  a  strong  merchant  marine. 
I  am  sure  that  few  if  any  districts  have 
more  maritime  activity  than  that  which 
la  carried  on  in  the  congressional  district 
which  it  \s  my  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned,  and 
my  p\irpo«e  in  spealclng  In  oiH>o6ltlon  to 


the  amendmeat  is  to  accomplish  for  this 
Nation  the  bast  merchant  marine  that 
we  can  possibly  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  I  believe  we  are  all  in 
agreement  as  to  what  we  want.  But, 
perhaps,  we  ought  to  take  a  further  look 
at  what  we  need  and  what  the  real  prob- 
lem is. 

Mr.  Chairmnn,  what  do  we  really  seek 
in  an  Americari  merchant  marine? 

First  of  all,  we  seek  supremacy,  .su- 
premacy of  the  U.S.  flag  on  the  shipping 
lanes  of  all  the  oceans.  In  order  to  have 
this,  we  have  to  have  more  ships.  We 
have  to  have  modern  ships.  We  have  to 
have  more  ships  employing  more  Ameri- 
can merchant  seamen.  We  have  to  have 
more  ships  Oarrying  more  commerce. 
We  have  got  to  have  more  and  better 
ships  to  back  up  our  defense  by  provid- 
ing the  sealift  that  we  need,  and  we  need 
it  now — we  do  need  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  I  do  not  disagree  for  a 
moment  with  the  observations  that  ha^e 
already  been  made  about  the  plight  of 
our  merchant  marine. 

We  need  to  correct  this  situation,  but 
how  do  we  aocomplish  what  these  gen- 
tlemen have  in  mind?  Where  is  the 
problem? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  not  in 
statutory  authority.  We  have  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  and  the  stated 
policy  of  the  Congress  is  there.  The  pro- 
vision for  providing  the  ships  that  we 
need  is  there.  The  provision  for  oper- 
ating subsidiet  is  there. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  our 
problem?    Is  it  money?    Perhaps  in  part. 

But,  Mr.  Cheirman,  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  heard  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  provides 
funds  for  the  merchant  marine.  My 
good  friend,  Mr.  Rooney.  made  clear  his 
support  of  out  merchant  marine  and  his 
desire  to  see  that  it  is  adequately 
financed. 

I  doubt  that  that  is  our  problem. 
Maybe  we  have  not  pressed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  sufficiently  for 
funds. 

But,  suppo»ing  we  had  received  in- 
creased appropriations — with  the  top 
level  administration  policy  we  would  not 
have  had  ships  built.  We  would  not 
have  had  additional  subsidized  trade 
routes. 

So  basically  the  problem  rests  right  in 
the  top  administrative  circles  of  our 
Government.  That  is  where  the  prob- 
lem has  rested  duinng  these  years  when 
our  merchant  marine  has  gone  into  a 
decline. 

If  we  had  hed  top  administration  pol- 
icy calling  for  a  merchant  marine  second 
to  none,  a  merchant  marine  occupying 
its  proper  place  in  the  sea  lanes,  we 
would  have  had  that  kind  of  a  merchant 
marine. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  tr.>  to 
find  some  way  to  get  that.  I  say  to  you, 
we  will  not  get  it  by  making  Maritime  an 
independent  agency.  The  best  way  the 
Maritime  Administration  can  have  access 
to  the  top  policymakers  of  the  country, 
to  the  White  House,  is  through  a  Cabinet 
oCQcer.     Make   no    mistake    about    that. 
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The  best  way  is  through  an  officer  who 
sits  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl3man  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  would  like  to  a.k 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a' 
the  present  time  the  merchant  maihie 
is  represented  by  a  Cabinet  member  m 
the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  well  taken.  The  merchant  marine  at 
the  present  time  is  under  the  Maritime 
Administration  which  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  That  is  correct.  Tl.ey 
are  represented  at  the  top  level. 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  is  a  small  wheel  in 
a  big  machine,  and  it  is  lost  in  that 
agency.  There  are  some  other  thini:? 
wrong  with  it  also.  There  were  some 
mistakes  made,  in  my  judgment,  in  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  21  in  1961—1 
believe  it  was.  There  were  some  mis- 
takes made.  Fi-ankly,  I  think  now  ai^.d 
I  thought  at  the  time  when  that  reon  :,- 
nization  plan  was  under  consideration 
that  we  should  not  have  the  Secretary 
Of  Commerce  controlling  subsidy  awaid.s, 
or  vetoing  them. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  the  Maritime  being  lumped  in 
with  all  this  other  transportation  is 
equally  goiiig  to  be  lost? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  cannot  think  of  ariv 
more  important  element  in  the  transix)!  - 
tation  of  the  United  States  than  its  com- 
merce on  the  seas.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  is  any  more  important, 
and  requiring  top  level  administration 
attention  than  transportation. 

If  you  consider  the  fact  that  one-fift!i 
of  the  cost  of  everything  we  buy  is  trans- 
portation costs,  then  we  need  to  place  all 
of  these  things  together  and  we  need  to 
have  somebody  in  the  top  administration 
circles  who  can  coordinate  all  of  these 
things — all  of  them.  If  Maritime  is  not 
a  part  of  transportation,  then  I  would 
not  know  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  statement  ex- 
cept as  to  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  be  in  disagreement  on 
that.  I  understand  the  gentleman  and 
I  am  sorry  that  we  are  in  disagreement 
on  it.  But  my  convictions  are  ver>'.  ver\' 
strong. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.    I  yield  to  the  gentlema:. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  question  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration being  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, let  me  read  to  you  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department. 

The  activities  of  the  Department  in- 
clude: Population,  agriculture,  and  other 
censuses;  collection  analysis  and  deci- 
mation of  commercial  statistics;  promo- 
tion of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce: 
coastal  and  geodetic  surveys;  compila- 
tion   and    publication    of    nautical   and 


aeronautical  charts;  the  establishment 
of  commodity  weights,  measures,  and 
standards;  the  Issuance  of  patents  and 
registi-ation  of  trademarks;  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  issuance  of  weather  fore- 
casts and  warnings;  the  admiiiistering  of 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  for  areas  desig- 
r.ated  as  "redevelopment  areas." 

I  can  go  on  and  there  are  25  more 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  there 
i.s  a  great  deal  of  diCFerence  between  the 
present  situation  and  putting  the  Mari- 
time Admin.\stration  in  a  department 
whose  sole  and  only  object  is  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  all  modes  of 
transportation.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  this  is  a  step  for- 
ward— a  long  step  forward — to  give  it 
•he  attention  that  it  needs  of  a  Cabinet 
Secretarj-  who  is  concerned  only  with  the 
improvement  of  transportation. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct  in  his  reasoning  on  this 
matter. 

There  aie  one  or  two  other  points  that 
I  wanted  to  make. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  need  for  change 
Ir.  the  existing  legislation  and  perhaps 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Mar- 
iie  and  Fisheries  will  address  itself  to 
that.  If  the  pending  amendment  is  de- 
feated, I  do  hope  that  somebody  will 
offer— and  I  believe  there  is  a  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  take  out 
the  subsidy  board  from  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary.  If  so,  I  shall 
certainly  support  it  because  in  my  view 
1:  ought  never  to  have  been  put  in  there. 
Tliere  may  be  some  needed  changes  with 
respect  to  the  commission  itself  and  if 
so  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  is  amply  able  to  cope  with 
;h3se  requirements. 

Let  us  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  trj-ing  to  get  some  support  in 
tr.e  top  administrative  circles.  That  Ls 
«hat  we  need.  We  need  the  support  of 
the  President.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  from 
Lie  maritime  communities,  the  maritime 
Industry,  and  others  interested  in  the 
r.erchant  marine  to  try  to  see  if  we  can 
srt  the  White  House  to  take  a  proper 
v;ew  of  the  needs  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine.  It  is  up  to  the  industry; 
It  i.^  up  to  the  shipping  people ;  it  is  up 
to  the  leaders  in  organized  labor  to  try 
to  get  the  President  to  put  more  emohasis 
en  our  merchant  marine. 

But  let  me  say  this  to  you :  Let  us  not 
C'-erdo  the  present  situation.  Let  us  not 
take  Maritime  out  of  the  bill,  because  if 
'e  do,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  stay 
fxactly  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tne  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HARDY.     I  yield   gladly  to   our 

aajonty    leader,    the    gentleman    from 

OUahoma. 

Mr.    ALBERT.     The    gentleman    has 

ade  a  verj'  pertinent  observation.     In 

^'  opmion,  if  this  agency  goes  into  the 

i^partment  of  Transportation  we  will 

>^'  a  revival  of  interest  at  the  top  levels 

'■  the  Government  In  building  up  an 

-•aencan  merchant  marine  second  to 

j"e  in  the  world. 

Mj-.  hardy.  And  I  am  sure  we  can 
■u!.t  on  our  majority  leader  to  help  us 


stimulate    that   Interest   at   the   Wliite 
House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  You  certainly  can.  and 
may  I  say  that  although  I  come  from 
the  internal  part  of  the  country,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  more  important 
to  American  manufacture,  American  ag- 
riculture, or  American  defense  than  a 
great  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Defense  first  and  fore- 
most. I  say  to  you.  let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  taking  maritime  out  of  the 
bill.  If  we  knock  it  out.  you  can  bei  your 
bottom  dollar  that  it  will  stay  in  tiie  De- 
I'.^rtmeiit  of  Commerce,  and  its  prospects 
of  attaining  there  the  lmix)rtance  that 
we  v.-ant  for  it  are  vcr\-  remote 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  supiwrt  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  interested  in  the 
colloquy  that  has  jtist  taken  place  here, 
because  everyone  seems  to  asree  that  the 
big  problem  with  the  merchant  marine 
is  that  over  the  past  years  the  admin- 
istration has  not  taken  sufficient  inter- 
est in  the  merchant  marine.  I  do  not 
know  what  there  is  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  will  change 
that.  We  have  a  Cabinet-level  ofTirer 
over  the  merchant  marine  now  and  the 
administration  has  not  taken  any  inter- 
est, and  I  do  not  know  by  what  magic 
changing  Cabinet  officers  will  all  of  a 
sudden  trigger  the  administrations  de- 
sire to  do  something  about  the  merchant 
marine. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  MaiTland 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fi.sheries  Committee,  in  urg- 
ing the  House  not  to  transfer  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  as  pronded  for  in  the 
bill.  H.R.  15963. 

I  have  had  the  unique  opportunity  of 
sei-\-ing  on  our  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  which  considered  the 
Department  of  Tiansportation  bill.  H.R. 
15963,  as  well  as  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  which  has 
concluded  comprehensive  hearings  on  a 
bill  which  would  establish  an  indejiend- 
ent    Federal    Maritime    Administration 
Although  my  recent  assignment  to  our 
Committee  on  Government  Oi^erations 
did  not  permit  me  to  participate  in  all  the 
discussions  on  H.R.  15963, 1  was  involved 
in  the  final  deliberations  by  the  commit- 
tee on  H.R.  15963,  and  I  have  been  active 
on  our  Committee  on  Merchant  Mai-ine 
and  Fisheries  in  its  considt ration  of  its 
independent  agency  bill,  H.R.  11696.    It 
was   because   of   this  somewhat  unique 
dual  capacity  that  I  filed  separate  \icws 
in  the  report  of  otir  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  on  the  Department 
of   Transportation    bill,   expressing   my 
considered  opinion  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  counti-y  would  be  served  by  the 
removal  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
both  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
where  it  presently  is  lodged,  and  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  where 
It  is  now  proposed  to  be  transferred  by 
H.R.  15963. 

The  problem  in  a  nuUshell  i^  that 
today  there  exists  a  clear  and  blatant 
action  gap  between  our  national  mari- 
time policy  as  enunciated   in  the  Mer- 
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chant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  adminis- 
trative programs  designed  to  implement 
that  policy.  The  American  merchant 
marine  today  is  in  a  state  of  perilous  de- 
cline requiring  more,  not  less,  remedial 
attention  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  a  sick  indu-stry.  Our  ships  are  botli 
physically  and  economically  obsolete 
Approximately  85  percent  of  our  ships 
are  of  World  War  II  vintage,  makirg 
them  at  least  20  years  old.  Within  5 
years  this  large  Woe  of  ships  will  reach 
the  end  of  their  economic  lives.  The 
time  is  now,  if  not  long  overdue,  for  this 
Nation  to  take  prompt,  effective,  and  con- 
structive action  t©  arrest  and  overcome 
this  perilous  decline.  Yet.  the  prospects 
of  such  a  warning  ever  being  heeded  are 
exceedingly  doubtful  while  the  industry's 
voice  continues  to  be  muted  in  the  bu- 
reaucratic caverns  of  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Department 
of  Transportation  as  now  proposed  by 
H.R.  15963. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  tlie  responsibility 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Ainerican  mer- 
chant marine  was  vested  in  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  the  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Through  successive  reorga- 
nization plans  in  1950  and  1961.  the 
independence  of  that  agency  wa^  pro- 
gressively diminished  to  a  point  where 
today  it  is  in  a  subsenient  position 
within  Uie  Department  of  Commerce 
This  has  served  to  effectively  stifle  the 
voice  of  our  vitall  maritime  industry 
The  toll  it  has  taken  is  reflected  in  the 
participation  iii  our  foreign  trade  by 
vessels  of  American  registi-y.  While  our 
total  foreign  trade  has  been  showing  a 
marked  growth,  participation  in  the  car- 
riage of  that  tra4ae  by  U.S. -flag  ships 
has  become  alarmingly  smaller  and 
smaller.  From  19S0  to  1954  our  vessels' 
share  of  our  national  trade  declined 
from  about  42  percent  to  less  than  28 
percent.  In  the  5-year  period  between 
1960  and  1964,  our  foreign  trade  in- 
creased about  25  percent,  yet  participa- 
tion in  that  trade  by  vessels  of  Ameri- 
can registry  actually  decreased.  Today 
our  ships  carry  about  8  percent  of  our 
trade. 

I  am.  therefore,  genuinely  concerned 
over  the  bleak  future  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  if  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration is  allowed  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
as  proposed  by  the  bill,  H.R.  15963.  For 
me.  there  is  not  the  slightest  glimmer 
of  any  hope  of  revitalizing  this  ailing 
industry  if  this  is  permitted  to  come  to 
pass,  since  we  would  only  be  perpetuat- 
ing the  same  mistakes  of  earher  years 
by  denying  the  industry  a  voice  and 
much-needed  Federal  leadership. 

Certainly,  an  industry  such  as  the 
American  merchant  marine  which  re- 
sponded 50  well  to  the  demands  of  tills 
Nation  in  World  War  n,  in  Korea,  and 
now  in  Vietnam,  is  deserving  of  far 
greater  consideration  than  that  which  is 
exemplified  by  the  proposal  embodied 
in  H.R.  15963.  This  industi-y  has  been 
appropriately  characterized  as  a  "hero 
in  war— stepchild  in  peace."  I  there- 
fore urge  thp-t  we  in  the  House  do  not  err 
in  adding  our  support  to  this  character- 
ization by  making  It  a  stepchild  in  the 
Great  Society  in  l»oth  peace  and  war. 
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I  most  sincerely  urge  that  the  House 
strike  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
bill,  H.R.  15963.  I  therefore  vigorously 
support  the  Oarmatz  amendment,  and 
I  ask  you  today,  to  stand  with  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee,  the  maritime 
Industry — both  labor  and  management, 
the  shipbuilding  industry — both  labor 
and  management,  and  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SXJLLTVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Comnittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
which  has  considered  this  matter  care- 
fully and  honestly  in  an  eflfort  to  provide 
guidance  to  the  House  in  a  matter  in 
which  our  committee  has  competence,  I 
strongly  support  an  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  bill  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
and  independent  maritime  agency. 

There  are  overriding  considerations  of 
national  Interest  and  national  security. 
as  well  as  economic  justification  for  such 
an  agency — one  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  dealing  with  other  aspt'cts  of 
transportation. 

Every  form  of  transportation  is  im- 
portant to  our  economy  and  to  our  coun- 
try, and  healthy  competition  between 
them  is  good  for  the  economy  and  for  the 
country  as  well  as  for  the  individual  firms 
involved  in  these  industries. 

But  our  merchant  marine  industry  is 
in  a  unique  and  serious  situation. 

DEEPWATES      SHIPPING      IK      DEEP      TROUBLE 

Our  merchant  marine  is  in  trouble — in 
deep  trouble — or,  rather,  we  as  a  nation 
are  in  deep  trouble  because  of  the  decline 
In  our  deepwater  shipping.  The  national 
maritime  policy  of  the  United  States,  set 
forth  30  years  ago  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  laid  the  groundwork  and 
the  guidelines  for  overcoming  the  depres- 
sion-days neglect  of  ocean  commerce  and 
for  providing  for  long-range  programs 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  matter  of  historj- 
that  this  remarkable  measure,  conceived 
during  peacetime,  in  an  era  when  we  were 
still  pulling  ourselves  up  off  the  economic 
floor,  served  as  a  most  timely  and  fortu- 
nate preparation  for  World  War  II. 
THnmr  tears  ago  we  carried  "onlt"  3s  per- 
cent or  OUR  cargoes;  today  we  carry  b 

PERCENT 

In  those  early  days  of  the  New  Deal 
our  domestic  shipping  and  tanker  fleets 
were  reviving,  but  our  liners  were  sick. 
Complaints  were  made  at  the  time  that 
we  were  then  carrying,  and  I  quote,  "only 
about  35  to  40  percent  of  our  waterborne 
commerce."  Today,  in  contrast,  we 
carry  less  than  8  percent.  Yet  at  a  time 
wben  our  gross  national  product  was  less 
thata  $90  billion,  we  embarked  in  1936  on 
a  p^gram  of  building  50  modem  cargo, 
passenger,  and  combination  liners  each 
year  for  a  period  of  10  years — inter- 
nlpted,  of  course,  by  World  War  n  and 
the  crash  program  that  by  1945  had  pro- 
duced the  miracle  of  an  average  con- 
struction of  about  1,000  large  merchant 
ships  per  year  over  a  period  of  6  years. 


ONLY     17    NEW    SHIFS    LAST    YEAR,     J  3    THIS    YEAR 

However,  compared  to  the  1936  ob- 
jective of  50  subsidized  ships  a  year,  we 
constructed  only  17  new  American-flag 
vessels  last  year,  and  the  target  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  is  only  13,  and  none  of 
them  are  bulk  carriers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
building  ships  at  a  fast  pace  and  now  has 
a  fleet  of  7  million  tons,  which  i.s  already 
in  excess  of  our  active  fleet,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  bt»-  1971  Russia's  superior- 
ity over  the  American  merchant  marine 
will  be  2  to  1,  Furthermore,  two-thirds 
of  their  ships  are  less  than  10  years  old, 
with  58  percent  of  their  tankers  being 
less  than  5  years  old. 

AMERICAN"     FLAG,   AT     SEA     NOT     A     NATIONAL 
"LrXlTEY" 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  now  at  a  critical 
point  of  decisioTi  in  our  ocean  shipping 
policies  for  the  future,  as  we  were  in 
1936.  and  there  is  no  certainty  which 
way  we  will  go  this  time.  In  1936  we 
made  the  right  tuni.  But  for  some  years 
now,  we  have  been  drifting  in  a  calm  in 
ship  construction  and  in  American-flag 
operation.  Foreign  ships  have  taken 
over  not  only  most  of  our  commercial 
cargo,  but  our  passenger  business  too. 

Those  who  may  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can flag  shouia — or  has  to — gradually 
disappear  from  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world,  because  It  is  perhaps  an  expensive 
luxui-y  we  cannot  afford,  have  either  for- 
gotten, or  are  rhuch  too  young  to  know 
about  the  recurring  crises  in  recent  his- 
toid when  defense  needs  suddenly  made 
us  dependent  upon  our  own  ships.  I  do 
not  feel  we  should  place  the  main,  re- 
liance for  so  much  of  our  vital  com- 
merce— vital  to  our  survival — on  foreign 
ships  which  oji^us  nothing  whatsoever, 
and  whose  oj«ffl  are  glad  to  have  our 
business  whpLtt  is  convenient  or  profit- 
able, but#W  when  it  entails  any  sacri- 
fice. 

The  American  people  must  decide  and 
decide  quickly  that  if  we  want  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  we  must  pay  for 
it  in  subsidies.  Otherwise  our  ocean 
strength  will  disappear,  to  be  taken  over 
by  foreign  countries. 

rOREIGN-PLAC    SHIPS    REJECT    OUR    CARGOES    TO 
SAIGON 

When  we  increase  om-  dependence 
upon  foreign  jftiipping  for  Government 
cargoes  in  neaoetime,  we  later  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  the  unhappy  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  the  ships  we  need, 
and  some  of  our  fair-weather,  foreign- 
flag  carrier  friends  who  were  so  glad  to 
get  Govemmeat  cargoes,  suddenly  pull 
the  rug  out  ftom  under  us  by  saying, 
"Thank  you  vary  much,  but  we  are  not 
interested  in  taking  any  of  youi-  cargoes 
to  Saigon  right  now" — as  recently  hap- 
pened. 

As  a  resiilt,  we  have  a  lot  of  our  best 
shipping  tied  »p  off  Saigon,  waiting  to 
unload,  and  undergoing  the  most  exas- 
perating and  maddening  delays.  There 
are  good,  fast  ships  as  well  as  the  "old 
i-ustbuckets"  tied  up  for  many  weeks  over 
there,  and  I  fonder — and  we  want  to 
know — what  is  happening  on  the  com- 
mercial routes  they  were  taken  away 
from.    Are  we  losing  that  business  by  de- 


fault, r>ossibly  for  good;  and,  if  so.  what 
do  we  do  about  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  fi'om  Missouri  has  expired 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Sullivan- 
whs  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes." 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  We  need  ships.  We 
need  far  more  ships  than  we  now  have  or 
that  we  are  presently  planning  to  bu:ld 
We  need  them  under  the  Americui; 
flag— for  our  defense  commitment.s 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  for  the 
needs  of  our  commerce. 

MERCHANT  MARI.NE  AGENCY  NOW  A  Sl'BORDIX.^TE 
PART   OF   COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT 

It  would  be  an  oversimplification  to 
say  that  the  only  reason,  or  the  main 
leason.  our  merchant  marine  is  sick,  i.s 
because  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
subordinate  agency  of  one  of  our  major 
departments  of  Government,  which  has 
many  diverse  interests.  There  are  a 
prreat  many  reasons  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs— including,  of  course,  a  lack  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  public  gen- 
erally of  the  impwrtance  of  the  merchant 
marine  to  national  strength  and  purpose 

But  the  fact  that  the  maritime  aeency 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  subordi- 
nate agency  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, with  little  status  and  no  prestige 
in  the  bureaucratic  "social  register."  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  major  factor  in  its 
inability  to  make  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dustry visible  to  the  American  public. 

If  you  ask  the  average  American  what 
he  knows  about — or  thinks- about— the 
American  merchant  marine,  I  think  hi= 
answer  would  be  that  he  thinks  about  it 
not  at  all  and  knows  little  about  it  other 
than  the  "fact"  that  it  is  a  heavily  .sub- 
sidized industry  eating  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  trough  and  representing  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  maintained  primarily  for 
the  jingoistic  pride  of  having  our  flag 
on  a  lot  of  ships. 

If  that  description  were  accurate,  tlien 
certainly  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  would  be  de- 
serviiig  of  censure  by  the  House  for  our 
support  of  this  supposedly  unimportant 
and  expensive  national  luxury.  Actu- 
ally, as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  the 
facts  are  much  different  from  the  com- 
mon misconceptions  about  the  merchant 
marine. 

My  point  is,  however,  that  since  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  when  the  merchant 
marine  was  recognized  for  its  valor,  and 
its  importance  was  understood,  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  agency  now  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  merchant  marine  has  been  a 
rather  obscure  part  of  a  large  Govern- 
ment department.  The  bill  to  create 
a  Department  of  Transportation  would 
continue  that  status,  but  this  time  under 
a  Depai-tment  where  it  would  be  a  pygmy 
among  trEinsportation  giants — the  pipe- 
lines, the  railroads,  the  Inland  water- 
ways, and  the  trucks — a  very  small  voice 
which  would  be  lost  in  the  noisy  demand.^ 
of  our  major  domestic  transportation 
interests. 

STRONG  SEPARATE   INDEPENDENT  AGENCY   NEEDED 

Our  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
salvation  for  the  American  merchant 
marine  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a 


separate  and  independent  entity  to  fur- 
ther our  needs  for  adequate  ocean  trans- 
portation. 

While  there  is  considerable  logic 
in  combining  domestic  transportation 
agencies  so  that  one  man  can  balance 
their  conflicting  needs  and  interests  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone,  there  is  neither 
logic  nor  necessity  for  Including  ocean 
•transportation,  which  neither  competes 
with  nor  affects  In  any  way  the  interests 
of  our  internal  transport. 

We  need  a  merchant  marine  and  we 
need  a  clear  voice  to  express  its  require- 
ments, and  this  we  cannot  obtain  under 
this  bill.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  and  mdependent  marine  agency. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 
"  Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  eliminating  the  Mari- 
time Administration  from  the  proposed 
Department  of  Transportation.  The 
.American  merchant  marine  needs 
strengthening.  It  should  be  given  strong, 
independent  status.  To  add  it  as  a  part 
of  a  new  Cabinet  department  would 
weaken  the  Maritime  Administration. 
The  confusion  in  getting  the  new  depart- 
ment in  full  operation  when  added  to  the 
present  lowly  status  of  this  organization 
means  plainly  that  this  operation  will  be 
hun  even  further. 

We  should  pass  this  amendment,  create 
the  new  department  without  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  then  we  should 
face  up  to  the  task  of  giving  real  strength 
and  muscle  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion as  an  independent  agency. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  take  the 
Maritime  Administration  out  of  the  pro- 
posed Transportation  Department  and 
set  it  up  as  a  separate  agency,  as  it  was 
before  the  1950  reorganization. 

Now  I  am  mindful  of  the  need  to  pull 
transportation  together  under  one  roof 
m  order  to  coordinate  it,  but  I  am  also 
mindful  of  one  exception  that  has  al- 
ready been  made — mass  transportation. 
As  you  know,  mass  transit — which  re- 
lates largely  to  urban  America — is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Since  most  of  our  population  lives  in  the 
Nation's  great  metropolitan  areas,  and 
since  most  of  our  passenger  miles  are 
traveled  in  these  areas,  this  removes  one 
very  cracial  part  of  American  trans- 
portation from  the  proposed  depart- 
ment. Yet  I  agree  with  this.  I  think 
:i  is  wise.  Mass  transit  is  more  linked 
to  urban  development  than  It  is  to  the 
freight  cars  of  wheat  that  roll  across  the 
Dakotas  or  to  the  barges  that  ply  the 
Ohio  or  Mississippi  Rivers.  So  I  think  it 
is  a  ?ood  thing  that  mass  transit  is  part 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  then  it  is  a 
phony  sacred  cow  to  say  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration  must  be  kept  in  the 
Department  of  Transrtortation  so  that 
all  transportation  will  be  regulated  by 


one  agency.  This  Is  simply  not  true. 
There  is  sJready  a  big  jurisdictional  gap. 
That  gap  makes  sense.  So  does  the 
change  involved  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  administration  has 
starved  mass  transit  and  it  has  starved 
our  merchant  marine.  The  two  have 
that  in  common.  Neither  one  mer- 
its administration  concern  because 
neither  one  Is  a  vehicle  for  the  social 
planners  to  plan  something,  and  that  Is 
the  only  thing  the  Great  Society 
spends  its  money  on.  Like  mass  transit, 
our  merchant  marine  is  vital  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  like  mass  transit,  it  has  been  a 
neglected  stepchild  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  have  read  a  number  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  on  our  merchant  ma- 
rine in  recent  months.  What  I  have 
read  shocks  me.  First,  the  Russiaris 
are  building  a  huge  merchant  marine 
that  threatens  to  outstrip  ours.  Sec- 
ondly, we  are  killing  our  shipbuilding 
industrj' — the  backbone  of  oui-  merchant 
marine — by  awarding  too  many  con- 
tracts overseas.  I  recently  read  of  a  $14 
million  contract  to  an  English  shipyard 
that  was  about  to  fold  up.  Thirdly— 
and  most  important — this  administra- 
tion does  nothing  to  stop  all  thLs.  It 
is  too  preoccupied  with  the  Great  So- 
ciety's social  planning. 

I  believe  that  an  independent  Mari- 
time Administration  will  fight  for  oiu- 
merchant  marine  in  the  way  a  subju- 
gated maritime  section  of  a  transporta- 
tion department  never  will. 

My  district  includes  City  Island,  a  ma- 
rine and  shipbuilding  center,  and  I  know 
the  people  of  City  Island— they  care 
about  the  sea  and  ships  in  a  way  the 
typical  bureaucrat  whose  specialty  might 
happen  to  be  transportation  never  can. 
I  want  America's  merchant  marine  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  an  agency  which 
is  preoccupied  with  the  sea  and  ships, 
and  cares  about  Ameiica's  merchant 
marine  as  something  more  than  statis- 
tics and  colored  lines  on  a  sea-route  map. 
I  urge  support  of  this  amendment  to 
exclude  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  this  bill  which  establishes  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  CAHILL,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  on  his  remarks  and  join  with 
him  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Having  introduced  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, I  support  wholeheartedly 
and  enthusiastically  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  in  my 
judgment,  lost  its  effectiveness  16  years 
ago  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  relegated  to 
subordinate  status.  Everjone  is  m  agree- 
ment that  our  merchant  marine  fleet 
has  deteriorated  rapidly  in  these  16 
years  and  now  has  gone  from  1st  to 
6th  place  in  international  ratings  and 
has  gone  from  6th  to  14th  place  in 
ship  construction  since  the  date  of  that 
transfer. 


I  have  repeatedlr  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  In  a  score  of  speeches 
the  deterioration  of  our  Navy  ships  and 
our  merchant  fleet  and  have  pointed  out 
repeatedly  the  danger  to  our  national 
welfare  In  falling  to  recognize  the  great 
need  for  continued  ship  construction. 
At  the  very  time  when  we  should  be 
building  more  and  more  ships,  this  ad- 
ministration is  permitting  well-estab- 
hshed  shipyards  to  fall  into  disuse  and 
to  close  their  doors  because  of  lack  of 
contracts.  At  the  very  same  time  that 
domestic  shipyard*  are  laying  off  skilled 
shipbuilders,  the  U.S.  Nav>-  is  contract- 
ing to  build  ships  in  foreign  yards. 

Each  World  Wbr  has  demonstrated 
dramatically  the  need  for  adequate  ship- 
ping to  provide  our  fighting  forces  with 
the  material  of  war.  Today  at  a  time 
when  America  again  faces  grave  danger 
and  American  boys  are  fighting  in  for- 
eign lands,  the  national  administration 
has  completely  neglected  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  of  oiff  coimtry.  One  of  the 
Nation's  great  shipbuilders,  the  New 
York  Shipyard,  of  Camden.  N.J.,  is  about 
to  close  its  doors  because  of  lack  of  work. 
Th's  shipyard  has  built  some  of  the  great 
fighting  ships  of  American  naval  history 
and  the  mercharrt  ships,  including  the 
SS  Savannah,  the  first  nuclear-powered 
ship,  have  been  the  product  of  the  qual- 
ity workmanship  of  the  men  of  New  York 
Shipyard. 

The  c'osing  of  several  shipyards  along 
the  Delaware  River,  including  the  John 
MatWs  Shipyard  more  than  100  years 
old,  has  been  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  policy  of  the  national  administra- 
tion. Repeated  warnings  by  this  speaker, 
and  many  others  who  have  joined  me  in 
bringing  the  plight  of  shipbuilding  In 
the  United  States  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  House  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  have 
had  no  effect  whatsoever.  Even  today  as 
we  debate  this  blD,  suflBcient  attention  is 
lacking  as  far  as  shipbuilding  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administration  as 
a  separate  agento?  may  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  of  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States  but  there  should  be  an  im- 
provement In  conditions  as  they  now 
exist. 

I  hope  the  Hoase  will  overwhelmingly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HALPERHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pefnI, 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pino]  for  his  most  construc- 
tive  and   enlightening   remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  those  remarks  and  with  the 
excellent  arguments  put  forth  today  on 
this  floor  in  behalf  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  before  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  an  excellent  one.  and  I  hope  it 
will  pass  this  House  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  FINO.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  few  days 
during  the  general  debate,  of  course.  In 
anticipation  of  this  amendment  there 
have  been  many  arguments  offered  in 
advance  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  mind  you,  I  am 
very  anxious  to  try  to  be  of  help  to  the 
administration  in  any  of  its  plans  for 
streamlining  and  making  more  eflBcient 
our  Government. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sat  on  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  have  worked  with  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  for  almost  8  years,  be- 
fore I  recently  changed  committees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  shared  with 
them  the  problem  that  we  have  been  go- 
ing over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  very 
eloquent  and  very  persuasive  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy  1.  And,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  one  had  not  lived  with  this  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  would 
persuade  one,  because  he  Is  a  very  per- 
siiasive  man. 

It  Is  true.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
gentleman  has  a  lot  of  water  activity 
around  Norfolk.  But.  primarily,  that  is 
military,  as  one  must  admit.  I  (relieve 
that  the  "little"  Port  Houston  kind  of 
outranks  the  Port  of  Norfolk  a  little  bit 
In  this  matter. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  statistics  with  me.  but  if  the 
Port  of  Houston  exceeds  the  total  ccwn- 
mer^ial  shipping  of  the  Port  of  Norfolk, 
I  would  be  happy  to  know  it.  It  would  be 
surprising  to  me. 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  it  exceeds  your 
tot£U  shipping? 

Mr.  HARDY.    Yes,  commercial. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes.  the  commercial 
shipping  of  the  Port  of  Houston  exceeds 
the  shipping  out  of  the  Port  of  Norfolk 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  rep- 
resents. I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  the  Port  of  Houston 
is  battling  ^ith  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for 
second  place  right  now.  That  statement 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
is  not  as  well  versed  in  this  subject  as 
the  gentleman  thought  he  was. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  stuck  his 
foot  right  in  his  mouth,  because  this  just 
shows  that  the  gentleman's  argument  is 
not  as  well  founded  as  he  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CASEY.    If  I  have  the  time . 

Mr.  HARDY.  Well,  you  go  ahead  and 
get  through  with  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  said  "if  this  is 
not  transportation  and  belongs  under 
transportation,  I  do  not  know  what  It 
Is,"  or  something  similar  to  that.  Now  if 
merchant  marine  is  not  commerce,  I  will 
eat  your  hat. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  have  they  done 
with  our  commerce  under  the  merchant 
marine  operations  and  under  the  Marl- 
time  Commission?  They  have  let  it 
dwindle  down  into  a  situation  where  it 
is  ineffective  as  has  been  shown  in  state- 
ment after  statement  over  the  last  few 
days. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  try  and 
frighten  you  with  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "If  yott  cut  the  merchant  ma- 
rine out.  you  wiD  leave  it  like  it  is  now." 
,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  cut 
them  out  so  that  we  can  bring  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland's  bill  up  in  a 
few  days  and  make  it  an  independent 
agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  never  going  to 
have  a  decent  merchant  marine  until 
we  rise  up  just  like  we  are  trying  to  do 
right  now  and  support  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland's  amendment 
to  create  a  separate  agency. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy! .  if 
the  gentleman  lias  something  else  to  say. 
The  gentleman  iisked  me  to  yield  to  him 
a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  can 
make  another  ^jeech.  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  the  time  during  which 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  case:?.  No,  I  am  not  yielding  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  had  a  question.  I 
thought  perhapt  the  gentleman  wanted 
to  apologize  for  criticizing  my  great  Port 
of  Houston  and  for  berating  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  1  do  not  criticize  the 
gentleman's  port,  pnd  I  applaud  him  for 
advertising  it. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  awhile 
ago.  and  I  belitve  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  agree,  that  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  this  amendment  that  is  now 
pending,  I  believe  the  controversy  that 
has  generated  ever  the  location  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  has  ■  been 
eminently  good  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
right.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  HftRovl  is  sincere  in  every- 
thing he  has  done  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  does  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  merchant  marine  and  I  further  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  is  doing  what 
he  thinks  is  l)est. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  I  might  say  so, 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  this 
amendment  or  this  bill,  I  think  that 
there  has  been  strong  public  conscious- 
ness developed  about  the  problems  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  the 
need  for  strengthening  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HARDY.    Due  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  agree  with  you.  So 
let  us  nail  down  the  lid  and  adopt  this 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  disagree  with 
that. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thought  you  would. 
Let  us  adopt  this  gentleman's  amend- 
ment now  that  we  have  stirred  up 
interest.  Let  ut  not  let  it  be  buried  in 
this  new  great  agency.    Let  us  make  it  a 


separate  agency  and  give  it  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Marjiand. 

Most  of  the  Members  who  have  spoken 
on  this  matter  speak  from  the  commu- 
nHies  of  the  maritime  areas.  I  speak 
from  Inland  America. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  develop 
a  strong  merchant  marine.  I  think  a 
strong  merchant  marine  can  be  devel- 
oped under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr 
GarmatzI. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to 
realize  that  the  flag  must  remain  on  the 
seas  and  we  must  have  a  proud  merchant 
marine. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
midlands  that  in  my  own  area  there  are 
many  industries  who  supply  the  mer- 
chant marine.  I  was  much  distres.sed 
not  long  ago  when  I  found  they  vere 
talking  about  btiildlng  ships  abroad 
This  would  be  wrong.  It  would  affect 
industry  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  have  also  been  delighted  to  have  becri 
able  to  serve  with  my  distinguished 
chairman  on  the  Subcommittee  for  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  that  makes  the 
appropriations  for  the  merchant  marine 
and  to  support  him  in  holding  up  his 
good  right  arm  in  his  effort.?  to 
strengthen  our  merchant  marine.  I 
would  like  to  continue  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  I  could  go 
that  I  could  find  a  greater  statement  on 
what  we  should  do  in  this  matter  than 
in  looking  in  the  inaugural  addresses  of 
one  of  our  Presidents  with  reference  to 
the  merchant  marine.  I  think  there  has 
only  been  one  President  who  has  ever 
spoken  on  the  merchant  marine.  I 
should  like  to  read  what  he  had  to  say 
in  an  inaugural  address,  and  I  quote 
him: 

Congress  should  give  prompt  attention  to 
the  restoration  of  our  American  merchfii:; 
marine,  or.ce  the  pride  of  the  seas  in  all  tiie 
great  ocean  highways  of  commerce.  To  ir.v 
mind.  lew  more  Inriportant  subjects  so  im- 
peratively demand  Its  Intelligent  considera- 
tion. The  United  States  has  progressed  witr. 
marvelous  rapidity  in  every  field  of  enter- 
prise and  endeavor  until  we  have  become 
foremost  in  nearly  all  the  great  lines  of  in- 
land trade,  commerce,  and  industry.  Vet. 
while  this  is  true,  our  American  merchant 
marine  has  been  steadily  declining  until  it 
is  now  lower.  t)oth  in  the  percentage  of  ton- 
nage and  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
than  It  was  prior  to  the  War.  Oommendable 
progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  American  Navy,  but  w.: 
must  supplement  these  efforts  by  providing 
as  a  proper  consort  for  it  a  merchant  marine 
amply  sufficient  for  our  own  carrying  trade 
to  foreign  countries.  The  question  is  cne 
that  appeals  both  to  our  business  necessities 
and  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  a  great 
pecjpie. 

This  is  from  an  inaugural  address  net 
by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  not  by 
Harry  Truman,  not  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
not  by  Lyndon  Johnson  but  by  a  prede- 
cessor of  mine  in  this  House,  William 
McKlinley.  I  think  it  will  surprise  some 
of  you  to  know  that  we  had  this  kind  of 


foresight  even  back  in  those  Republican 
days. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  I  think  this  is  a 
fine  statement  that  can  be  made  just  as 
firmly  and  significantly  today  as  it  was 
made  in  his  inaugural  address.  I  wotild 
urge  my  Republican  friends  as  well  as  my 
fdends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
support  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  to  make  this  an  independent 
agency.  Then  we  should  support  that 
independent  agency.  We  should  support 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  so  we  may  have  pride  in  our  flag 
on  the  seas. 

It  has  dwmdied  and  dwindled  and 
dwindled  to  where  we  no  longer  have  the 
great  pride  we  once  had. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  gentleman  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  I  believe  of 
the  subcommittee  that  handles  the  mari- 
time appropriations. 

Mr.  BOW.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
e.xplain  to  the  Members  what  the  process 
of  authorization  and  appropriation  is  for 
the  merchant  marine  assistance? 

Mr.  BOW.  They  have  come  to  us  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  I  might 
say,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI  who  is  on  the 
floor,  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
always  supphed  all  funds  necessary  for 
the  merchant  marine.  We  have  seen  to 
it  that  they  have  received  what  they 
wanted.  But  that  is  all  done  through  the 
department  that  they  are  presently  In 
and  we  have  taken  care  of  them.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  have  an  independent 
agency,  we  might  have  a  more  realistic 
evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues,  I 
favor  this  Department  of  Transportation 
bUl,  provide  it  does  not  include  a  Mari- 
time Administration  in  It. 

The  debate  on  this  subject  has  been 
full  and  it  has  been  fair  and  it  has  been 
healthy,  because  for  the  first  time  within 
my  memory,  it  has  focused  national  at- 
tention on  one  of  the  problems  facing 
our  great  country,  and  that  is  the  lack 
of  merchant  marine.  The  fourth  arm 
of  our  national  defense  is  really  the  soft 
underbelly  of  our  defense.  So  for  that 
reason  it  has  been  healthy,  and  if  the 
Members  have  listened,  they  have  come 
i^P  with  two  conclusions:  One  is  that  a 
strong  merchant  marine  is  a  necessity 
for  this  country;  the  other  is  that  our 
merchant  marine  is  dangerously  ill  now. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done,  and 
something  has  got  to  be  done  soon.  In 
my  opinion.  If  we  permit  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  be  retained  in  this  De- 
partment of  Transportation  bUl.  we  will 
oe  unwittingly  contributing  further  to 
the  decline  of  the  maritime  Industry. 
The  needs  of  our  Industry  have  to  be  em- 
phasized by  an  individual  Federal  agency 
^Ich  is  set  up  for  that  specific  purpose. 
rhe  maritime  needs  cannot  be  met  when 
"le  agency  administering  it  is  diffused 


with  •  other  agencies  handling  other 
modes  of  transportation  and  mostly  do- 
mestic modes  at  that.  We  followed  that 
trail  once  before,  time  and  again  before, 
and  always  with  disastrous  results. 

In  1950,  when  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
21  was  put  into  effect,  it  transferred  the 
maritime  from  an  Independent  status 
and  placed  it  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. At  that  time  they  ssud,  •This  Is 
what  your  industry  needs. "  and  many 
people  agreed.  But  look  at  what  has 
happened.  At  that  time  we  were  carry- 
ing 40  percent  of  our  own  cargo.  Two 
years  later,  after  being  under  that  De- 
partment, we  were  carrying  only  22  per- 
cent. And  what  are  we  carrying  noW 
Less  than  9  percent. 

In  1951,  we  had  3.500  merchant  vessels 
on  the  seas.  Now  under  the  Department 
which  was  to  do  us  so  much  good,  we 
have  only  900  vessels  and  70  percent  of 
these  ships  are  overage  and  obsolete. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  the  United 
States  has  dropped  from  1st  to  14th  in 
the  shipbuilding  family  of  nations. 

We  cannot  continue  this  deplorable 
and  dangerous  situation.  The  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee — and 
these  are  the  people  who  spend  their 
lives  devoted  to  this  very  subject  and 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know  some- 
thing about  It — has  reported  out  a  bill 
that  would  make  the  Mai-itime  Adminis- 
tration an  independent  agency  of  the 
Crovemment. 

Within  the  shipping  industry,  manage- 
ment and  labor  alike  have  enthusias- 
tically supported  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  something  else  about  this 
bill.  This  is  the  Bonner  bill  that  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, arid  it  is  basically  the  same  bill 
introduced  by  the  late  beloved  Herbert 
C.  Bonner  on  October  16.  1965.  With 
just  3  weeks  to  live,  he  stood  at  that 
stand  right  there  and  he  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  made  a  mistake  in  support- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  7.  I  offer  you 
a  bill  which  would  set  up  the  maritime 
agency  in  an  Independent  Federal  agency. 
That  Is  the  only  way  it  can  survive  and  grow. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner,  in  1965,  made  that 
statement,  and  tliis  is  his  bill  which  we 
want  to  present  to  you  next  week  or  as 
soon  as  possible,  provided  you  take  this 
maiitime  section  out  of  the  Department 
of  Ti-ansportation  bill. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  vote  with  us  to 
delete  this  section  from  the  bill,  and  then 
I  promise  you  we  will  bring  you  a  real 
bill,  a  bill  that  will  do  what  is  necessarv 
to  give  this  countrj-  the  merchant  marine 
she  so  badly  needs  and  deserves 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  tmarumous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califorrua. 

GENEBAI.  LEAVE  TO  EXTEIsTD 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimou?  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr,  BINGHAM.'  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H,R.  15963.  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Transportation. 

I  believe  that  it  makes  sense  to  trans- 
fer to  a  new  Cabinet-level  department 
major  transportation  functions  such  as 
those  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  Office  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commeme  for  Transportation. 

However,  I  believe  the  public  should 
recognize  that  the  mere  creation  of  such 
a  new  department  is  not  going  to  pro- 
duce in  and  of  itself  the  solution  to  om 
miiny  transportation  problems. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  new 
agency  will  not  include  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system.  I  refer,  in  particular, 
to  the  gigantic  problem  of  providing  de- 
cent, reasonably  priced,  and  modern  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities  within  our 
great  cities. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  the  problem  of  mass  transit 
properly  belongs  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Hoiosing  and  Urban 
Development.  Those  who  hold  to  this 
point  of  riew  argue  that  urban  transit 
is  so  closely  related  to  city  and  metro- 
politan area  plarming,  to  problems  of 
housing,  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal, and  to  other  big  city  problems 
that  it  ought  to  be  administered  by  HUD. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  these  argu- 
ments are  outweighed  by  other  consid- 
erations: the  problem  of  public  trans- 
portation within  the  cities  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  agency  that 
administers  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram with  its  drastic  impact  on  city 
planning,  urban  renewal,  and  so  forth; 
the  urban  mass  transportation  systems 
of  our  cities  probably  carry  more  people 
more  miles  per  year  than  all  other  forms 
of  transportation  put  together,  and 
should  not  be  omitted  from  a  new  De- 
partment of  Tran^jortation.  Most  im- 
portant of  all.  the  same  Department 
should  have  responsibility  for  the  mass 
transit  program  and  the  Federal  aid  to 
highways  program  so  that  the  amount 
of  Federal  fimds  joing  into  these  two 
programs  can  be  bnought  into  some  Icind 
of  balance.  For  more  than  a  year  I 
have  been  urging  that  local  governments 
should  t>e  given  the  option  to  have  a 
IX)rtion  of  highway  aid  funds  transferred 
to  the  improvement  and  development  of 
mass  transit  facilities,  and  I  believe  this 
objective  would  be  furthered  by  giving 
the  responsibility  for  both  types  of  pro- 
grams to  the  same  agency. 

I  recognize  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  before  us  intend  that  this  question 
of  where  responsibility  for  mass  transit 
should  be  located  should  be  studied  by 
the  two  Department  heads  concerned  for 
a  year  before  a  final  decision  is  made. 
They  argue  that  to  transfer  responsi- 
bility for  this  program  to  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transiwrtatlon  from  HUD. 
shortly  after  HUD  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility, would  slow  down  the  program. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  transfer  to  the 
new  Department  should  be  made  and 
that,  the  sooner  it  is  made,  the  easier  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned. 
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After  another  year.  HDD  will  be  even 
more  reluctant  to  part  with  the  responsi- 
bility than  it  is  today.  Accordingly.  I 
regret  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for 
an  immediate  transfer  of  responsibility 
for  mass  transportation  to  the  new  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wculd  like  to  address  my  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen- 
thal] which  would  create  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  an  OfBce 
of  Aircraft  Noise  Control  and  Abatement. 
The  problems  of  aircraft  noise,  in  v\y 
judgment,  have  become  a  most  acDte 
social  problMn  in  the  areas  siurounding 
our  cities.  Something  must  be  done  to 
alleviate  this  problem. 

The  extent  of  the  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem Is  documented  by  an  enormcrus 
amount  of  evidence.  It  affects  upwaids 
of  15  million  American  citizens.  The 
deafening  drone  of  jet  aircraft  has  added 
a  new  and  blightenlng  influence  to  our 
modem  world:  Noise  pollution. 

Little  has  been  done  to  date  by  the 
Government  to  meet  its  responsibility 
in  this  very  difficult  area.  For  several 
years  CcHigress  has  noted  the  increased 
need  for  aircraft  noise  abatement.  In 
1962  and  1963  extensive  hearings  wttre 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Intt;r- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Only  this 
year,  however,  did  we  receive  a  clear 
Presidential  statement  stressing  the  need 
for  "a  concerted  effort  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  aircraft  noise." 

In  fact,  airport  neighbors  have  been 
told  that  they  had  to  learn  to  live  with 
the  problem  and  had  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  it  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admlnlstrtalon  have  all  made  some  ef- 
forts, albeit  token  efforts.  But  token  ef- 
forts are  not  enough.  While  budgets 
have  been  Incredibly  low,  past  efforts 
have  only  really  been  in  the  areas  of 
flight  pattern  planning.  Yet,  in  light  of 
a  dire  need  for  funds,  and  often  lack  of 
appropriation  of  any,  when  NASA  sub- 
mitted their  budget  request  for  1966,  they 
requested  nothing  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement.  And  far  worse,  they  refused 
to  spend  whatever  funds  Congress  forced 
upon  them. 

Several  months  ago,  after  congres- 
sional prodding,  the  FAA  established  a 
noise  abatement  service.  This  same 
group  also  serves  as  the  interagency 
committee,  made  up  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HUD,  Commerce  and 
NASA — only  four  people — assigned  by 
FAA.  to  supervise  the  alleviation  of  air- 
craft noise  abatement.  Regardless  of 
their  qualifications  of  their  positions, 
which  are  impressive  indeed,  they  liave 
neither  the  influence  nor  the  resources 
to  do  the  job  of  abating  aircraft  noise. 

In  short,  there  has  been  no  effective 
spokesmen  for  the  airport  neighbors. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise  Control  and 
Abatemient  would  provide  a  voice  for 
these  residents. 


I  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  (Messrs. 
Rosenthal.  Addabbo,  Tenzer,  and  Wyd- 
LERl  and  I  think  It  is  time  Congress  acts 
to  protect  the  millions  of  residents  af- 
fected by  aircraft  noise  by  establishing 
an  office  to  speate  for  these  people.  We 
need  a  centralized  office  that  will  devote 
all  of  its  efforts  to  the  progressive  silenc- 
ing of  aircraft  over  populated  areas  like 
Cheektowaga.  Amherst.  Clarence,  and 
Lsnc&st^r 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  GarmatzI. 
He  is  doing  an  excellent  job  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  an  excellent 
job  in  trying  to  reestablish  the  U.S. 
merchant  marina  to  its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  world  commerce. 

Except  for  the  provision  regarding  the 
Maritime  Administration.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Transportation  in  all  respects  as  pro- 
pased  itt  the  pending  legislation.  But 
it  is  obvious  to  me.  and  apparently  to  a 
good  number  of  our  colleagues,  that  the 
new  Department  should  not  have  the 
responsibility  of  administering  our 
merchant  marine  policy.  The  primary 
job  of  the  new  Department  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  coordination  of  all  aspects 
of  our  domestic  transportation.  Inter- 
national shipping  is  a  totally  different 
matter  and  therefore  should  not  be  part 
of  the  same  administrative  unit.  It 
would  be  neither  practical  nor  wise  to 
charge  the  new  Department  with  respon- 
sibility for  promoting  our  merchant 
marine. 

We  made  a  aerious  mistake  in  1950 
when  we  abolished  the  independent  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  and  reestablished 
it  as  the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Events  since  that  time  have 
proven  that  decision  to  be  a  poor  one.  In 
the  past  17  years  the  merchant  niarine 
industry  has  bean  on  a  steady  downhill 
course.  The  number  of  American  mer- 
chant vessels  has  dropped  from  3.500  to 
1.000.  The  United  States  as  a  shipbuild- 
ing nation  has  dropped  in  rank  from  1st 
place  to  14th  place.  U.S.  share  of  ocean 
transit  has  fallan  from  42.6  percent  to 
8.8  percent. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  is  that  our 
merchant  marine  policy  was  being  estab- 
lished and  carried  out  within  a  depart- 
ment whose  primary  responsibilities  had 
little  relation  to  the  problems  of  the 
merchant  marine  industry.  The  result 
has  been  stagnation,  policy  failures,  and 
confusion.  We  shoiUd  not  make  the 
same  mistake  again.  Instead,  we  should 
seize  the  opportunity  to  correct  the  mis- 
take of  1950  and  set  forth  on  a  positive. 
forward  thinking;  policy  that  will  restore 
our  merchant  marine  to  first  rank.  The 
adoption  of  th«  Garmatz  amendment, 
which  would  reino\e  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration from  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment, is  the  first  step  in  taking  advan- 
tage  of   this   opportunity. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
urge  our  collefigues  to  support  this 
amendment. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  my 
life  I  have  been  interested  in  the  sea.  I 
was  bom  in  a  town  on  the  ocean.  I 
helped  achieve  interest  in  oceanography 
because  I  know  the  importance  of  the 
sea.  I  lived  near  where  the  Germans 
brought  a  submarine  on  the  shore  and 
successfully  landed  spies. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  affairs 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  I  havo 
seen  the  need  for  a  strong  merchant 
fleet.  Our  merchant  fleet  has  been  ne- 
glected. This  cannot  continue.  We  are 
a  nation  with  two  ocean  boimdaries.  We 
have  a  State  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean- 
cut  off  recently  by  the  airline  strike.  For 
all  these  reasons,  I  believe  a  separate 
agency  for  a  .strong  merchant  fleet  rests 
in  the  Garmatz  amendment  which  I  rise 
to  support. 

The  problems  of  our  domestic  trans- 
portation are  not  confined  to  any  one 
means.  A  change  in  rates  or  routine 
of  goods  moving  by  rail  has  an  immediate 
affect  upon  trucks  and  waterways  and 
any  attempt  to  bring  all  of  these  problems 
into  a  single  focus  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  ocean 
transportation.  Its  problems  are  com.- 
pletely  separate  from  those  of  domestic 
transportation  and  those  who  view  them 
merely  as  an  element  In  moving  goods 
from  inland  points  in  the  United  States 
to  points  abroad  are  overlooking  some  of 
the  major  problems  that  exist. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  noted  that 
because  of  the  high  standard  of  living 
maintained  in  the  United  States,  our 
merchant  marine  cannot  compete  with 
that  of  any  other  country  and  that  by 
reason  of  this  fact  various  forms  of  sub- 
sidy have  been  resorted  to  to  enable  Its 
continuance  for  our  benefit. 

Support  of  our  merchant  marine  in- 
ures not  only  to  the  benefit  of  Its  em- 
ployees and  those  who  use  its  facilitie.s. 
but  extends  to  all  of  us  in  the  countr>- 
Not  only  does  it  contribute  materially  to 
a  less  unfavorable  balance-of-paymenU^, 
but  it  also  is  a  most  important  element 
in  our  defense  posture. 

Most  of  us  are  famiUar  with  the  fact 
that  an  attempt  to  use  foreign-flag 
vessels  to  transport  goods  to  southeast 
Asia  was  unsuccessful  when  the  crews  of 
the  chartered  vessels  refused  to  sail 
them.  No  such  situation  has  or  can  ari  e 
in  the  American  merchant  marine,  thus 
insuring  that  our  commitments  throush- 
out  the  world  can  be  met  su£§fssfully. 

In  addition,  an  appreciable  portion  of 
our  exports  are  carried  in  our  own  vessels 
and  the  very  existence  of  these  vessels 
assure  that  rates  for  such  transportation 
will  be  consistent  with  the  services  ren- 
dered. 

The  United  States  is  dependent  to  a 
surprising  ext«it  upon  Its  exports  not 
only  to  supply  aid  to  less  fortunate  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  but  to  assure 
the  continued  success  of  many  of  our 
manufacturers.  If  there  were  no  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  both  of  these 
aspvects  of  our  Ufe  would  be  jeopardized. 
I  do  not  for  a  minute  mean  to  say  that 
I  anticipate  total  neglect  of  the  needs  of 
the  merchant  marine  in  the  proposed 


new  Department,  but  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  our  merchant  marine  casts  a  vei-y 
small  shadow  among  the  giants  of  the 
air,  rail,  and  road  engaged  in  moving 
goods  and  passengers  throughout  our 
country.  I  feel  that  its  interests  would 
be  neglected  not  through  any  intent  but 
through  the  very  volume  of  activity  re- 
quired to  protect  our  domestic  trans- 
portation systems. 

We  who  have  been  overseeing  its  activ- 
iUes  over  the  j'ears  realize  that  while 
ic'atively  small,  its  Importance  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  is  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  and  therefore.  I  feel 
greatly  concerned  lest  its  needs  be  lost 
among  thos»;  of  the  other  transportation 
agencies  in  the  new  Department  and  for 
this  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-yland,  the  Honorable  Edward 
G.\rmatz,  which  removes  the  Maritime 
Agency  from  the  control  of  the  Trans - 
poitation  Act. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
those  of  us  who  liave  been  concerned 
over  the  condition  of  oiu-  American  mer- 
chant marine  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
attempt  to  place  it  in  a  catch-all  de- 
partment— on  the  theoiy  that  it  must  be 
like  all  other  forms  of  transportation 
since  it  is  designed  to  move  goods  and 
pa&sengers — constitutes  an  excreme  over- 
simplification of  its  situation. 

Merely  because  a  container  of  goods 
may  move  from  Chicago  to  London  by 
means  of  truck,  rail,  and  ship  does  not 
indicate  in  any  way  that  the  problems 
of  such  transportation  are  the  same  in 
each  case. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
decree  of  logic  in  placing  domestic  tran.s- 
portation — which  essentially  is  interre- 
lated and  competitive — in  a  single  agency 
where  its  problems  can  be  considered  as 
a  whole.  But  to  attempt  to  combine  witla 
it  a  totally  unrelated  industry  does  not 
have  the  merit  of  any  logic.  The  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  is  an  insti-ument 
of  national  policy  in  its  relation  to  our 
perennial  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  an  instrument  of  national  de- 
fense hi  that  it  is  essential  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies  to  areas  of 
our  involvement  throughout  the  world 
and  it  is  an  instrument  of  commerce  in 
the  carriage  of  our  goods  and  in  its  func- 
tion as  a  means  of  assuring  reasonable 
rates  to  our  exporters. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  involved  not 
only  in  continuous  competition  with 
other  maritime  nations  but  it  is  required 
to  evolve  a  relationship  with  them  and 
their  governments  for  the  orderly  ar- 
rangements to  maintain  rates  and  terms 
of  carriage  for  the  protection  of  our 
oversea  trade. 

In  none  of  these  fields  does  its  activities 
Impinge  in  any  respect  upon  our  domes- 
tic transportation  situation  and  knowl- 
edge of  and  promotion  of  its  activities 
requires  a  degree  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge not  likely  to  be  found  among  ex- 
perts In  domestic  ratemaking  or  control 
over  routing. 

Further  evidence  of  its  unique  posi- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
01  the  few  activiUes  that  are  afforded 


immunity  from  our  antitrust  laws. 
which  immunity  is  required  because  of 
the  international  aspects  of  its  activities. 

I  greatly  fear  that  if  the  attempt  per- 
sists to  combine  this  unique  field  with 
that  of  our  domestic  transportation,  that 
it  will  suffer  greatly  in  the  process  and 
that  its  decline  will  adversely  affect  not 
only  the  industry  with  its  thousands  of 
employees,  but  our  defense  and  foreign 
aid  activities,  as  well  as  our  general  re- 
lationship with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  introduced  a  bill  making  the  merchant 
marine  a  separate  agency  I  feel  at  this 
time  that  the  administration  is  well 
aware  of  the  problems  of  our  depleting 
fleet  and  will  definitely  take  care  of  the 
situation  under  this  transportation  bill. 
I  feel  they  should  be  given  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  will,  therefore,  support  the 
transportation  bill  as  it  is  today.  If  this 
bill  does  not  do  the  job  I  will  reintroduce 
my  bill  next  session.  I  feel  veiy  strongly 
that  the  transportation  bill  will  do  the 
job. 

We  Americans  have  been  tiying  to 
solve  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  our 
merchant  fleet  since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  when  we  got 
caught  short  and  had  to  buy  or  charter 
foreign  ships  to  meet  our  needs. 

About  the  only  time  we  have  faced  tip 
to  this  question  has  been  in  lime  of  war. 
And  miraculously,  each  time— World 
War  I  and  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
now  Vietnam — our  merchant  sailors  and 
their  ves.sels  have  seen  us  through. 

Once  peace  has  been  achieved,  how- 
ever, we  have  lost  our  sense  of  urgency, 
have  permitted  the  fleet  to  dwindle,  to 
become  slow  and  obsolete. 

The  stoi-y  is  being  rewritten  once  more 
and  that  is  why  the  subject  of  a  separate 
and  independent  agency  looking  after 
the  interest  of  the  merchant  marine  is 
before  us  once  again. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  this  has  be- 
come such  a  burning  issue  when  you 
look  at  a  few  of  the  hard  facts. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  was  far  and  away  the  foremost 
shipping  power  in  the  world.  Today,  we 
have  lost  that  position. 

We  have  had  a  ship  subsidy  program 
in  operation  for  some  years  designed  to 
update  and  modernize  our  fleet.  We 
have  been  spending  something  like  SlOO 
million  a  year  on  this  program,  and  have 
been  getting  maybe  13  new  ships  a  year 
out  of  it. 

While  we  have  been  building  ships  at 
tills  slow  pace  to  replace  old  ones,  the 
fleet  keeps  getting  older  and  older.  About 
half  the  subsidized  fleet  is  modern  and 
up  to  date  today,  the  other  half  fast  be- 
coming obsolete.  In  short,  we  are  not 
keeping  up.  We  are  not  doing  the  job. 
We  are  lacking  in  bulk  carriers  and  we 
do  not  have  any  program  at  all  for  re- 
placing  the   all-important    tramp   fleet. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  note  the  subsidy 
program  this  year  is  down  to  around  $85 
million  instead  of  $100  million,  but  even 
if  it  were  up  to  what  it  has  been,  we 
probably  would  not  get  as  many  sWps  as 
in  the  past — because  todays  ships  have 
to  be  bigger,  more  powerful,  and  speedier, 
and  that  makes  them  cost  more. 


I  could  go  on  at  great  length,  recit- 
ing the  sad  peaformance  of  this  and 
past  administrations  in  this  field.  But 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Russians,  our 
chief  adversary  In  the  current  cold  eco- 
nomic war,  plan  to  have  a  merchant  fleet 
which  can  carry  75  percent  of  their  ex- 
port trade  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Our 
merchant  fleet  today  carries  about  9  per- 
cent of  our  total  export  cargo.  Twenty 
years  ago,  it  canled  65  percent. 

Because  I  am  so  concerned  with  this 
problem,  I  am  for  anything  that  looks 
like  a  new  approach.  But  making  the 
Maritime  Admii-iist ration  an  independent 
agency.  I  have  concluded,  does  not  seem 
to  offer  anything  new  at  all. 

Tile  administnation  of  maritime  prob- 
lems and  policies  has  already  undergone 
rather  extensive  shuffling  in  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  pBSt  50  years. 

Created  first  as  the  Shipping  Board. 
it  later  became  pait  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Then  it  became  an  inde- 
pendeni  agency.  Then  it  got  split  In  two 
aiid  came  back  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce  once  again,  this  time  as  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

It  had,  in  fact,  about  a  14-year  trial 
as  an  independent  agency — from  1936  to 
1950  when  it  came  back  into  Commerce — 
and  we  are  hardly  any  better  off  than 
we  were  before. 

Independence,  I  suggest,  is  not  llie 
answer  to  our  maritime  riddle.  Coopera- 
tion, or  coordination,  or  teamwork,  I 
suggest,  is.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  les- 
son we  have  been  learning  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  vastly  increased  the  volum.e  of 
cargo  moving  to  our  troops  there  in  the 
past  year — but  not  alone  by  increasing 
the  number  of  ships.  The  real  key  has 
been  the  construction  of  new  port  facili- 
ties and  an  improvement  in  the  land 
transport  system. 

This  has  reduced  port  congestion — has 
enabled  our  ships  to  do  a  better  job  in 
can-j-ing  cargo — and  at  a  lower  cost. 

This  is  a  classic  example  af  all  modes 
of  transport  performing  their  task  more 
effectively  because  the  supply  system  is 
more  balanced  and  the  planning  is  better 
coordinated. 

I  submit  that  our  maritime  problems  in 
the  world  marketplaces  require  a  similar 
approach. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  at- 
tempting to  compete  for  cargo  with  es- 
sentially the  same  equipment  and  meth- 
ods of  operation  as  its  competitors.  As 
our  wage  costs  are  much  higher,  our 
merchant  marine  requires  government 
aid  to  remain  viable  and  profitable  to  the 
earners  under  these  conditions. 

The  advances  in  general  cargo  han- 
dling, ship  size  and  speed,  and  contain- 
erization  offer  a  way  to  increase  the  com- 
petitive stance  of  U.S.  merchant  ships. 
The  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  experience 
say  that  these  improvements  at  sea  can 
reach  their  full  potential  only  in  coordi- 
nation with  related  changes  in  the  ports 
and  in  land  transportation. 

And  this,  it  seems  to  me.  is  what  the 
idea  behind  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  all  about. 

When  you  stop  and  look  at  the  whole 
problem,  it  just  does  not  make  anj-  sense 
to  cut  the  Maritime  Administration  off 
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all  by  itself  and  at  the  same  time  create 
a  Department  of  Transportation  In  the 
hope  of  achieving  a  systems  approach  to 
all  transportation  problems. 

To  do  so,  is  like  cutting  off  your  foot 
to  get  rid  of  a  sore  toe. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration in  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, on  the  other  hand,  may  give  us 
the  kind  of  new  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem that  all  of  us  are  seeking. 

It  would  immediately  place  the  issue 
In  a  new  atmosphere — and  that  might 
well  be  the  most  Important  facet  In  the 
whole  picture. 

The  idea  behind  the  Department  of 
Transportation  proposal  is  a  systems  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  moving  people 
and  goods.  We  all  know  the  challenge 
we  face  here— demand  for  transporta- 
tion facillUes  will  double  every  20  years 
at  our  current  rate  of  economic  growth. 
To  meet  this  challenge,  everyone 
agrees  we  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  co- 
ordinating and  integrating  present 
transportation  modes — a  systems  ap- 
proach, in  other  words. 

The  most  important  development  in 
the  transportation  world  today  is  :on- 
talnerization.  There  have  been  some 
real  Important  breakthroughs  in  this 
field  in  recent  years  and  months — agree- 
ment has  been  reached  internatior  ally 
on  size  and  shape  and  fittings  of  con- 
tainers; private  rail  and  truck  lines  have 
^worked  out  arrangements  to  make  this 
'service  available  on  a  coast-to-coast 
basis  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time.  And  our  Government  has  been 
engaged  in  a  pilot  operation  with  Great 
Britain,  moving  containerized  cargo 
from  inland  ports  here  to  inland  ports  in 
England,  ironing  out  the  kinks  in  this 
modem,  through  system  of  transport 
that  we  will  have  to  have  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  future. 

It  is  di£Qcult  for  me  to  see  how  an  in- 
dependent maritime  agency  could  do  a 
better  job  of  developing  containerizatlon 
than  could  be  done  under  a  departmental 
approach  with  all  the  modes  represented. 
For  these  containers  will  be  moving  by 
rail,  by  truck,  and  by  barge  to  our  ocean- 
going ports.  This  would  seem  to  call  for 
an  all-encompassing  approach  rather 
than  a  parochial  one. 

The  same  is  true  when  any  agency 
like  maritime  tries  to  get  its  teeth  into 
any  problem  that  cuts  across  established 
jurisdictional  or  administrative  lines. 
The  first  thing  they  do  is  set  up  an  inter- 
agency task  force  or  working  party  in 
order  to  get  organized  to  try  to  get  things 
done.  A  Department  of  Transportation 
would  provide  a  built-in  solution  to  this 
dilemma. 

Likewise,  maritime's  potential  for  ef- 
fective support  in  matters  before  our 
regulatory  agencies  would  be  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  development  of  an 
intermodal  approach  which  would  be 
possible  through  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

In  the  international  field,  where  mari- 
time affairs  are  of  extreme  Importance, 
the  merchant  fleet  would  have  a  voice  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government  though 
a  Secretary  of  Transportation.  And  this 
would  i>ut  us  on  a  per  with  the  Ministers 
of  "transportation  who  represent  most 
foreign  governments  around  the  world. 


Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant advantage  that  would  accrue  from 
having  maritime  In  a  departmental  setup 
Is  in  the  realm  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Today,  we  are  ^pending  something  like 
the  munificent  sum  of  $6  or  $7  million  a 
year  on  maritime  research,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  will  get  an  argument  anywhere 
if  you  contend  that  this  is  not  enough. 

It  is  in  the  Add  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, howeter,  that  I  see  a  Depart- 
ment of  Tran^ortation  maklnR  its 
greatest  contribution.  For  these  rapidly 
developing  teclmologies  of  today  cut 
across  all  lines. 

Take  the  idea  of  the  air  bearing,  for 
example.  When  these  are  used  on  land, 
they  are  called  fiJound  effects  machines. 
To  the  seagoing  fraternity,  they  are 
known  as  surface  effects  ships. 

These  vessels,  when  perfected,  will 
skim  over  the  water  on  bubbles  of  air  at 
speeds  of  around  100  knots.  At  times, 
they  actually  will  lift  out  of  the  water 
and  fly  at  low  altitudes. 

They  will  be.  in  fact,  half  ship  and  half 
plane. 

Where  would  ve  fit  them  administra- 
tively? In  maritime?  Or  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency?  Or  maybe  the  Navy? 
They  belong  in  an  overall  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  so  does  the  whole 
Mai-ilime  Administration. 

Mr.  HENDEI^ON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
section  9  of  the  bill  would  authorize  re- 
tired officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  be 
appointed  to  any  position  in  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation. 

My  amendment  would  insure  that  such 
appointments  would  be  subject  to  all  ap- 
plicable civil  service  laws;  especially  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  and  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act  of  1964. 

The  language  of  the  committee  report 
indicated  this  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
committee  whicii  reported  the  bill,  and 
while  my  amendment  is  admittedly  tech- 
nical in  nature,  it  removes  any  doubt  or 
question  as  to  the  apphcability  of  the 
above  provisions  to  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  acceptance  and  support 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  trte  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague.  tlM  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  GarmitzI. 

It  seems  that  everyone  agrees  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  inade- 
quate, but  what  are  we  doing  about  it? 
I  have  recently  read  the  article  by  Robert 
Angus  entitled  "The  U.S.  Wartime  Ship- 
ping Sickness"  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Legion  magazine  July  1966, 
and,  if  you  havt  not  read  it,  I  commend 
it  to  your  attention.  It  seems  that  "ex- 
p>erience  is  the  best  teacher"  has  not  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  our  merchant  marine. 
The  lessons  which  we  should  have 
learned  from  the  crises  which  faced  us 
as  the  onset  of  World  War  I  and  II  were 
quickly  forgotten.  Today  the  United 
States  ranks  sixth  as  a  maritime  power— 
this  is  a  disgrace. 

I  believe  that  the  low  to  which  we 
have  sunk  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
burying    of    maritime    problems    in    an 


agency  which  is  more  involved  in  what 
it  considers  more  important  matters.  The 
importance  of  the  merchant  marine  Is 
suchthat  the  responsibility  for  it  must 
be'T5!S?e^in  an  Independent  agency 
charged  wuh  the  authority  to  bring  it 
up  to  what  should  be  expected  of  a  na- 
tion as  strong  as  ours  is  in  most  other 
fields.  We  certainly  must  not  make  the 
mistake  of  taking  it  from  one  depart- 
ment and  bur>'ing  it  in  another  where  it 
will  continue  to  compete  with  conflicting 
and  competing  interests. 

All  of  us  deplore  the  situation  when 
we  read  of  supplies  for  Vietnam  waitin>.- 
on  docks  and  in  warehouses  to  be  loadt  ci 
for  shipment  or  ships  waiting  to  be  ur.- 
loaded  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam 
We  must  take  positive  action  and  quick'y 
to  correct  this  situation  and  keep  us  in  a 
position  where  this  cannot  happen  again 
In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  accomplish  th'^ 
necessary  upgrading/of  the  American 
merchant  marine  by  burying  it  in  tin- 
Department  of  Transportation. 

We  have  the  ability  to  rank  No.  1  a,>;  a 
maritime  power,  the  position  we  shouid 
hold,  but  we  will  not  reach  that  position 
unless  we  give  proper  attention  to  out- 
merchant  marine.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  way  that  this  will  come  about  i.^ 
through  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  delete  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  from 
the  bill  before  us.  Then  let  us  move  on 
to  consideration  of  H.R.  11696,  now  pend- 
ing on  the  Union  Calendar. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  these 
past  4  years. 

Week  after  week  and  month  after 
month  we  have  heard  the  distress  signal 
of  the  maritime  industry.  Intensive  and 
extensive  hearings  were  held  over  these 
years  by  our  committee,  and  constantly 
we  prodded  the  administration  to  come 
up  with  a  viable,  new,  aggressive  man- 
time  program. 

Our  awareness  of  the  problem — our 
awareness  of  the  crash  program  of  the 
Russian  maritime — our  deep  concern 
that  time  was,  and  still  is,  running  out, 
was  transmitted  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator and  the  President. 

But  nothing  was  done,  except  the 
promise  in  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage that  we  would  indeed  have  a  new 
and  forward  looking  maritime  policy. 

Promises  however,  do  not  save  a  sink- 
ing ship  nor  lehabilitate  a  fleet  of  '  lust 
buckets." 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATz]  and  to  compliment  him  for  his 
great  work  in  bringing  home  to  the 
American  public  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  the  need  for  an  independ- 
ent merchant  marine. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  which  would  include  the  Mar- 
itime Administration  In  a  Department  of 
Transportation  contains  a  serious  flaw, 
in  that  it  would  keep  the  maritime  con- 
cerns of  this  Nation  at  least  as  far  in  the 
background  as  they  are  at  present. 

The  f  acyfs  that  all  of  us,  as  Americans, 
must  now  be  vitally  concerned  by  the 


state  to  which  we  have  allowed  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  fall. 

■While  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  of 
our  foreign  rivals  have  been  building  up 
their  merchant  fleets  with  speed,  we  have 
allowed  our  merchant  marine  to  decline 
to  a  point  where  we  can  no  longer  call 
o-H selves  a  maritime  power  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

Congress  must  act,  and  act  promptly, 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  past  years. 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Congress  to 
be  aware  of  this  need.  All  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  aware  of  it.  too.  and 
must  support  the  rebuilding  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet. 

Creating  a  separate  and  independent 
Maritime  Administration  to  deal  only 
with  the  maritime  industry  would  serve 
to  focus  greater  public  attention  on  our 
maritime  needs,  and  on  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  revitalizing  the  industry  and 
enabling  the  United  States  to  meet  its 
foreign  commerce  and  defense  require- 
ments In  line  with  the  policy  set  forth 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Submerging  the  maritime  industi-y  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

We  must  keep  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration out  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  reestablish  it  as  a  separate 
and  independent  body. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J." BROWN,  JR.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr. 
Bates]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliei-e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAFES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  as  wc 
consider  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act,  the  neglect  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  comes  into  focus  ever  moie 
ftartingly. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  heavily  taxing 
both  our  privately  owned  and  Govern- 
ment-owned sea  transport  vessels,  and 
we  find  that  less  than  9  percent  of  Amer- 
ican trade  is  now  being  carried  on  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  compared  to  40  percent  17 
yeai-s  ago.  Whereas  we  were  bucking 
Great  Britain  for  first  place  as  a  mari- 
time nation  in  1950,  we  see  the  United 
States  now  fourth  among  the  maritime 
powers. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  done  a.s 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Our  Govern- 
ment either  must  materially  step  up  its 
financial  help  for  new  ships  to  be  op- 
erated by  private  companies,  or  it  must 
drasticaUy  expand  the  Navj-'s  transport 
fleet.  Maybe  there  must  be  some  of  each. 
but  I  think  it  is  vitally  in  the  nationai 
interest  to  build  up  and  strengthen  our 
mei-chant  marine— fourth-rate  is  not 
food  enough  for  the  United  States  if  we 
hope  to  hold  our  own  in  the  world. 

In  tins  regard,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  a  feature  article  in  the  New  York  New  s 
ihis  past  Sunday.  It  further  brings 
home  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  not  allowing  the  merchant 
arm  of  our  maritime  power  to  slide 
fcrther  down  the  list. 
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Tills  article  is  as  follows : 
[From    the    New    York    (N.Y.)     News     Aug 

28,  19661 
Our     Sinking     Merchaet    Marike:     Since 

World   War   II    Wr   Have   SLrMPED   From 

Second  Place  to  Fourth  as  the  Runaway 

Flags    Take    a    Mounting    Toll    of    Our 

Tonnage 

(By   •VViniam  Ricei 

Back  In  the  19oOs.  the  United  States  was 
a  real  tiireat  to  tlie  supremacy  of  Britain's 
merchant  marine  Today,  we  aren't  even  ttie 
Bcconci-rate  maritime  power  we  were  then. 
Or  tlilrd.     We're  lourtii. 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  this  decline 
has  exacted  a  painful  toll  of  business  and 
Jobs. 

To  the  U.S  .  it  poses  a  serious  national 
security  risk.  If  there  should  be  much  more 
of  an  escalation  In  the  Viet  Nam  conflict — 
or  if  we  sliould  undertake  another  far-off 
bri;&li  war — we  would  have  lo  turn  lo  the 
trading  fleets  of  our  allies  to  move  our  troops 
and  supplies. 

And  if  you  ask  what  allies,  this  grim  pic- 
ture grows  even  darker. 

England.  o\ir  conirude-in-arms  for  two 
world  wars,  has  troubles  of  her  own.  During 
this  .-iummer.  Britain  slipped  from  its  tradi- 
tional top  spot  to  No.  2  among  the  ocean- 
commerce  nations  of  the  world.  And  she 
suffered  a  long,  hai-d  sei.men's  strike  which 
— along  with  general  economic  infirmities — 
C'Miid  d.-ag  her  down  still  further. 

Third-ranking  Norway  was  coldly  neutral 
at  the  start  of  World  War  II.  although  it 
wound  up  diverting  almost  all  of  its  mer- 
chant marine  to  the  Allies.  The  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  their  homeland  prompted  that 
gesture  by  the  No.-wcgians.  What  they  could 
be  counted  on  for  in  a  new  world  upheaval 
remains  problematical 

Japan  is  No.  5  and  still  coming  on  strong. 
That  country  could  be  a  powerful  wartime 
ally.  Right  now.  it's  a  powerful  peacetime 
competitor. 

And  who's  No  1?  A  country  which  20 
years  ago  had  almo;-.t  no  merchant  marine: 
Liberia. 

By  running  ships  with  underp.iid  crews 
and  lax-pampered  operators,  that  small  na- 
tion on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  now  counts 
28  million  tons  of  shipping  capacity  under  its 
flag,  compared  with  26  mUIion  tons  for  Brlt- 
uin  and  14  million  for  the  U  S. 

"Under  its  flag  "  is  the  key  phrase  to  that 
comparison.  These  6hip.s  r.eed  not  be  owned 
or  operated  by  Liberians.  They  are  merely 
registered  in  Liberia  under  that  nation's 
easy-on-the-owners  regulations.  Thev  are 
the  runaway  flags;  many  of  them  formerly 
ours. 

The  plight  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  emerged  only  too  clearly  at  the  recent 
Washington  emergency  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  to  Save  Our  Shipping.  Tlie 
session  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of  Con- 
gress' passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
a  land-mark  law  which  theoretically  Insured 
that  Columbia  would.  Indeed,  remain  the 
gem  of  the  ocean. 

That  bit  of  irony  was  not  wasted  on  rep- 
resentatives cf  both  the  marUime  Industry 
and  leaders  of  its  labor  forces,  two  groups 
which  normally  don't  see  eye  to  eye.  Tliey 
were  in  complete  agreement  that  there  was 
nothing  to  celebrate,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  take  immediate  action  to  save  the 
merchant  f.eet. 

These  statistics  bear  out  their  fears: 
While  the  world  fleet  has  increased  by  61 ': 
in  number  during  the  last  15  years.  America's 
privately  owned  fleet  has  decreased  by  24.5',  . 
While  the  world  fleet  has  increased  by 
141' :  in  deadweight  in  that  time,  the  U.S. 
fleet  has  decreased  by  4  4',. 

In  1950.  more  than  40-  of  America's  for- 
eign  trade   was   carried   on   American  stilps. 


Last    year,    the   U  .^     fleet   handled   less   than 
9'.    of  that  trade. 

The  Seafarers  International  Union  asserted 
that  coastwise  and  intercoastAl  shipping  has 
virtually  disappeared,  tramp  ships  face  ex- 
tinction, independent  tankers  must  struggle 
for  survival,  and  the  b'uik  cargo  fleet  is  out- 
ra.geously  inadequate  for  the  carrying  of  vital 
U  S    supplies. 

What's  being  done  about  it? 
For  one  thing,  we  built  and  now  sail  the 
Savannah,  first  ar.d  only  atomic-powered 
merchantman  in  the  world.  But  this  vessel 
was  Intended  more  for  science  and  prestige 
than  for  profits. 

And  during  the  past  half  do7.en  years  we 
have  done  a  lot  on  the  &utom,u.lon  c' 
freighters.  The  "fcut"  in  this  case  is  that 
Japan  has  done  a  iot  more  and  that  nation 
is  by  far  the  leading  shipbuilder  of  the  world. 
One  bright  fpot  is  co7itaineri>ation,  an 
efficirncy  process  in  uhich  containers  the 
size  of  a  truck  load  are  packed  by  the  manit- 
facturer,  shipped  at  a  wiit  by  land  and  sea. 
and  not  opened  until  they  reach  the  cus- 
tomer.   The  VS.  is  tops  ni"  fiis. 

Another  encouragine  development  is  an 
nccelersted  training  program  undertaken  bv 
the  unions  and  the  shippers  to  upgrade  crew- 
men. This  has  resulted  in  the  promotion  of 
hundreds  of  seamea  in  the  past  lew  moniiis. 
Still,  we're  Just  holding  our  own— 11  that. 
And  there  are  calls  for  decisive  action,  the 
most  drastic  and  current  one  coming  Jtisi 
last  week  from  Rep.  Wimiim  T  Cahili.  iR- 
N.J  ).  who  numbens  the  M-^iritime  Admin- 
istration's woes  from  the  day  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  De.oartmert  61  years 
ago.  He  believes  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion should  be  ar.  i«-.dependent  agency 

There  is  also  n!i  'Indepcrdence"  oiU  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

No  matter  how  tliese  measures  wind  up. 
what. our  merchant  marine  really  wants  is 
more  government  money,  a  source  o:  supply 
which  it  has  relied  on  since  the  subsidies  were 
first  authorized  by  the  Merch.nnt  Marine  Act 
of  I93G. 

Since  the  subs. dies  began,  mere  than  C2 
billion  has  been  given  to  shipping  lines  serv- 
icing regular  trade  routes  and  c.rrying  essen- 
tial cargoes.  About  one-quarter  ofthe  money 
was  used  to  underwrite  construction  to  re- 
place obsolete  ships.  The  remainder  was  used 
for  operating  subsidSes.  mostly  for  wages 

The  Maritime  Administration's  request  for 
the  1967  fiscal  year  totals  $289.395.000-— and 
is  the  lowest  submitted  in  seven  years. 

This  year's  request  calls  for  only  $65  mil- 
lion for  ship  construction,  compared  with  the 
more  than  «132  million  for  the  1965-60  fiscFl 
year.  Augmented  by  $15  million  more  to  be 
made  available  through  juggling  of  book- 
keeping, it  win  pay  for  13  cargo  ships  under 
the  fleet  replacement  program. 

Ralph  E.  C.sey.  ptiesldent  of  the  American 
Merrh->nt  Marine  Institute,  which  has  a 
m.emhership  of  45  shipping  lines  operating 
about  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  merchant 
marine,  points  out  that  as  far  back  ,ts  three 
years  ago  Russia  was  building  two  merchant 
ships  a  week.  The  Soviets'  construction  Is 
at  least  as  formidable  now.  he  said,  adding: 
'Our  leaders  in  Wxishingtan,  in  spite  of  a 
great  maritime  past  and  a  bitter  lesson  in  two 
world  wars,  seem  uaable  to  grasp  the  true 
value  and  the  proper  use  cf  a  strcrj  mer- 
chant fleet." 

If  the  situation  is  as  bleak  as  the  AMMI 
paints  it.  how  are  we  able  to  supply  our  Viet 
Nam  forces  at  all?  Principally  by  dipping 
into  our  mothball  fleet.  This  reserve  fleet- 
as  the  government  prefers  to  call  it— consists 
of  1.400  old  merchant  vessels,  almost  all  of 
them  World  War  II  Jobs.  A  tenth  of  them 
h.-i\e  been  placed  back  in  service  to  support 
the  Viet  effort,  and  it  would  seem,  at  first 
glance,  that  we  still  fcave  a  comfortable  mar- 
gin of  reserve  safety. 
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Not  so.  warns  the  AMMI.  Over  700  of  those 
motbbaUed  freighters  are  Liberty  ships.  "It 
is  BignlficaDt  to  note,"  says  the  industry 
group,  "that  the  military  no  longer  consider 
the  Liberty  ship  suitable  for  present  day  mili- 
tary operatldns.  This  wipes  out  over  half  of 
cur  reserve  fleet  capabllltr-  Within  the  next 
several  years,  the  entire  reserve  fleet  can  be 
considered  only  for  Its  scrap  value,  due  to  age 
and  obsolescence." 

UNIONS    HIT    nSERAL    PLAN 

Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union  which  represents  35,000  men 
on  550  of  the  nation's  deep  sea  ships,  views 
the  future  similarly. 

"We  are  engaged  In  a  tough  military  situ- 
ation across  the  Pacific,"  he  declared,  "and 
even  though  Viet  Nam  is  not  a  fu.l-scale 
emergeney  action,  we  are  suffering  from  a 
criUcal  shorUge  of  ships,  shortages  of  sltlUed 
seamen  and  shipyard  workers  and  the  au- 
thorities have  no  plans  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  situation. 

"The  Defense  Department  and  Maritime 
Administration  are  frantically  digging  old 
slow  ships  out  of  the  lald-up  fleet  and  recon- 
ditioning them  at  great  cost  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  In  what  is  actually  only  a  brush 
fire  war  at  this  time." 

The  NMU  has  Joined  other  maritime  un- 
ions to  head  off  what  they  declare<l  is  a 
government-authorized  attempt  to  use  for- 
eign-flag ships  by  U.S.  companies  for  uervlc- 
ing  essential  trade  routes. 

A  spokesmen  declared  that  the  Commerce 
Department,  u^der  which  the  Marltirr.e  Ad- 
ministration functions,  is  ready  "to  give  the 
green  light  to  subsidized  companies  to 
charter  foreign  vessels  for  their  regular  runs, 
replacing  ships  the  companies  have  diverted 
to  the  Viet  Nam  run." 

"The  law  prohibits  this  except  in  'extreme 
circumstances.'  "  he  said.  "The  main  ex- 
treme circumstance'  Involved  at  this  time 
seems  to  be  the  Defense  Department's  deci- 
sion not  t»  take  any  more  U.S.  vessels  out 
of  mothballs— to  save  the  cost  of  recondi- 
tioning them." 

Casey  and  his  institute  agree,  to  a  point. 
He  said  the  goyernment  is  reluctant  to  puU 
the  World  War  II  Victory  ships  from  the 
mothball  fleet.  Originally,  he  explained.  It 
was  thought  that  reconditioning  of  each  ves- 
sel would  cost  about  $200,000.  It  proved  to 
be  about  twice  that. 

REJCrVENATION   PHOGEAM 

The  institute,  to  rejuvenate  the  merchant 
fleet,  has  proposed  a  program  which  Includes 
that  "American  ship  owners  should  have  the 
right  to  construct,  reconstruct  and  repair 
vessels  at  home  or  abroad,  and  thereafter  to 
operate  them  under  the  American  flag  (with- 
out payment  of  duty)  for  all  purposes.  In  all 
trades,  and  with  all  the  rigbU  and  privileges 
accorded  vessels  built  In  this  country." 

Under  the  subsidy  and  preferential  cargo 
rules,  this  Is  not  allowed,  and  the  unions 
say  this  Is  the  way  11  should  be.  Casey  sees 
no  other  way  out. 

"The  military."  he  declared,  "is  constantly 
demanding  more  vessels,  and  all  of  our  ships 
are  working  on  the  commercial  trade  routes. 
We've  got  to  get  ships  somewhere. 

"We  want  the  ships  built  here.  American 
craftsmanship  can't  be  topped.  We'll  flght 
for  enough  subsidy  money  for  sufficient  ships. 
But  If  the  government  won't  spend  the 
money,   it   leaves  us  no  alternative." 

The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  for  the  use 
of  foreign-flag  ships,  which  fall  under  two 
categories:  Those  operated  and  owned  by 
foreign  Investment  and  governments  and 
those  which  operate  under  "flags  of  con- 
venience"— American  owned  but  sailing  un- 
der other  flags,  primarily  Panamanian  and 
Llberlan,  to  escape  U.S.  costs  and  to  be 
manned  by  low-priced  foreign  crews. 

Unions  charge  that  these  ships  also  escape 
the  stringent  U.S.  safety  rules  and  point  to 


the  recent  disaster  aboard  the  cruise  ship 
Yarmouth  Castle,  in  which  90  died.  She 
was  owned  by  a  Oanadlan,  used  U.S.  ports, 
carried  American  passengers  and  sailed  un- 
der the  Panamanian  flag.  Shipping  repre- 
sentatives say  this  shoestring  type  of  opera- 
tion is  the  exception. 

The  Defense  Department.  In  efforts  to  play 
down  the  crisis  fBclng  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  lists  the  American-owned  vessels 
under  flags  of  convenience  as  within  U.S. 
"effective  control."  More  than  400  vessels 
are  so  viewed. 

Additionally,  tile  government  has  at- 
tempted to  use  foreign-owned  and  operated 
ships  to  carry  essential  cargoes  Uj  the  war 
zone.  This,  at  time,  ha.s  run  Into  serious 
snags. 

Curran  said  his  union  has  warned  that 
our  country  could  not  place  reliance  on  the 
merchant  ships  of  our  allies  because  allies 
will  consider  their  owii  interests  first.  " 

BALKED    ♦T    VIETNAM    RUN 

"With  few  exceptlon.s."  he  said,  "they  are 
still  allowing  their  ships  to  trade  with  North 
Viet  Nam  as  they  bare  done  with  Red  China. 
Cuba  and  the  Irtin  Curt.<\in  countries,  re- 
gardless of  how  this  might  conflict  with 
American  interests  nnd  objectives.  The  ewn- 
ers  of  those  ships  have  been  making  money 
out  of  both  sides  Of  the  cold  nnd  hot  war. 

"But  when  the  Defense  Department  tried 
to  use  foreign  ships  to  carry  military  sup- 
plies to  Viet  Nam  Jor  our  fighting  forces  they 
encountered  all  kinds  of  difficulties. 

"In  some  cases  the  friendly'  foreign  gov- 
ernments would  net  let  their  ships  make  the 
voyage,  claiming  they  wanted  to  remain 
'neutral.'  In  others  the  crews  of  foreign 
ships  refused  to  eall,  refusing  to  'aid  im- 
perialist aggressior.' 

"We  certainly  cannot  rely  on  the  exploited 
crews  who  man  the  American-owned  runa- 
way flag,  so-callee  'effective  control'  ships, 
who  are  picked  up  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Including  Hong  Kong,  without  any  security 
precautions  that  mean  anything. 

"The  Viet  Nam  situation  has  proven  the 
fallacy  of  the  'effective  control'  theory." 

A3  for  the  AM^O's  proposal  to  build  Amer- 
ican ships  overseas  to  beat  the  high  labor 
costs  here,  an  NMU  spokesman  said  this  is 
Just  allowing  the^i  to  put  "the  foot  in  the 
door" 

"American  linea  would  Just  be  building  up 
yards  that  woulct  also  be  available  -to  our 
enemies,"  he  said.  "The  next  step  would  be, 
"Why  sail  them  linder  the  American  flag? 
Why  not  run  theui  under  a  foreign  flag?' 

"Our  need  Is  for  a  strong  merchant 
marine,  for  peacetime  and  in  war  We  not 
only  need  to  buUtl  our  own  shlp.s  here,  but 
in  times  of  emerfency  we  must  be  capable 
of  building  ships  for  ovir  allies." 

What  is  the  answer?  It  already  may  lie 
on  President  Jollnson's  desk.  Before  him 
are  two  reports:  the  Interagency  Maritime 
Task  Force  study  and  the  Pre.sldent's  Marl- 
time  Advisory  Commiitee  report. 

The  advisory  aommlttee  was  established 
with  Industry,  labor  and  public  representa- 
tion to  cope  witU  the  officer  unions  strike 
last  Slimmer  and  has  conlinued  in  existence 
to  deal  with  over-all  maritime  problems. 
The  task  force  was  appointed  later  by 
President  Johnson  and  consisi.5  of  govern- 
ment executives. 

According  to  the  task  force's  proposals,  the 
merchant  marino  would  consist  of  slightly 
more  than  800  sbips  by  1985.  They  would 
only  carry  about  8'c  of  the  nations  water- 
borne  foreign  trade. 

The  maritime  aommittee  plans  for  a  mer- 
chant marine  numbering  more  than  1.100 
ships  which,  by  If 85,  would  carry  about  30';, 
of  the  nation's  foreign  cargoes.  The  task 
force's  fleet  woul*  employ  at>out  15,000  sea- 
men; the  marltii^ie  group's  ships  would  be 
manned  by  about  27,000. 


FATE   OF  THE   SUBSIDIES 

Under  the  group's  plans,  federal  spendinir 
for  shipping  of  government  sponsored 
cargoes  would  end  as  early  as  1975.  Tney 
would  still  amount  to  %\2  million  a  year  At 
that  time  under  the  force's  study  bC!c  would 
probably  end  by  1985. 

According  to  an  analysis  sponsored  by  a 
management-labor  research  group,  total  Us 
fleet  production  would  Increase  sixfojd 
over  this  year's  tonnage  levels  under  the 
maritime  group,  but  this  is  only  80';  under 
the   task  force  plan. 

Many  in  the  industry,  both  labor  and  man- 
agement, believe  that  the  task  force  report 
If  adopted,  will  mean  the  death  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet.  They  declare,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  advisory  group's  recommend:i- 
tions  may  breathe  new  life  into  the  fleet 

This  is  the  way  Curran  sums  up  the  two 
reports : 

"The  task  force  recommends  greater  reli- 
ance on  foreign  flag  ships,  including  continu- 
ation of  the  effective  control'  policy.  It  also 
calls  for  further  weakening  of  the  proteciion 
row  given  in  the  law — but  not  adequately 
enforced — for  American  flag  ships  and  ship- 
yards. The  task  force  report  means  accep:- 
ance  by  this  country  of  a  position  of  sixth  cr 
seventh  rate  maritime  power  .  .  . 

PROGRAM    CALLED    POSITIVE 

"The  advisory  committee  program  is  posi- 
tive. It  points  to  our  country's  merchant 
marine  regaining  the  strength  which  it  must 
have  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  country.  I: 
outlines  how  this  can  be  done  effectr.e;y 
and  efficiently,  with  the  country's  needs  al- 
ways the  first  consideration,  and  it  leaves 
no  questions  about  our  country's  ability  to 
achieve    these    goals." 

Labor  representatives  and  ship  owners 
have  made  their  recommendations.  The  en- 
tire problem  has  been  studied  and  restudied 
on  Presidential.  Congressional  and  indeper.d- 
ent  agency  levels.  But  recommendations  ar.c! 
studies  do  not  build  ships. 

All  concerned  agree  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  quickly,  to  save  the  merchant 
fleet. 

What? 

The  choice  Is  the  President's. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  take  the  floor  to  oppose  a 
proposition  that  is  supported  by  mari- 
time labor  and  maritime  management, 
and  I  can  assure  the  Members  that  I  do 
so  on  this  occasion  only  because  I  am 
honestly  convinced  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  American  merchant  marine 
are  better  served  by  having  our  Man- 
time  Administration  included  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  proposed 
by  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .because  I  have  taken 
this  position,  which  is  an  honest  po.si- 
tion — perhaps  wrong,  perhaps  right,  b'ut 
at  least  honest — I  have  been  singled  out 
with  two  other  Members  of  this  body,  for 
political  extinction  by  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  of  organized  labor 
If  this  were  not  so  patently  arrogant.  I 
would  be  constrained  to  laugh.  Mr 
Chairman,  because  it  was  only  2  years 
ago  that  my  Republican  opponent  made 
the  point,  day  in  and  day  out  during 
the  campaign,  that  Congressman  Ashley 
was  one  of  the  few  Members  of  Congres.s 
to  have  a  100  percent  right-for-labor 
voting  record.  But,  because  I  have  talcen 
this  position — the  same  position  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr,  Hardy! 
and  others — I  find  myself  first  on  the  list. 
and  I  would  say  to  the  geatleman  from 
California  that  I  am  sure  the  reason  I 


am  first,  and  not  he,  is  only  because  my 
name  begins  with  "A"  and  his  name  be- 
gins with  "H". 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  proposition  on 
which  honest  minds  can  disagree.  I  can 
understand  the  view  of  those  who  say 
there  is  something  unique  about  our 
maritime  activity  and  that  it  should  not 
be  considered  with  our  domestic  forms 
of  transportation.  I  can  understand  It. 
I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  agree  with 
it.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  coordi- 
nated system  of  transportation,  there 
must  be  included  in  this  Department  of 
Transportation  the  maritime  industry  as 
well  as  railroads,  aviation  and  the  others. 

I  would  predict  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 
If,  as  is  likely  will  happen,  the  merchant 
marine  is  stricken  from  the  bill,  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  we  will  see  en- 
acted into  law  a  separate  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. This  will  mean  that  the 
merchant  marine  will  stay  where  it  is, 
an  admitted  stepchild  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

I  would  predict  this  further,  Mr, 
Chairman:  That  it  will  be  just  a  short 
time,  as  time  Is  counted,  before  the  very 
proponents,  who  now  insist  on  a  separate 
Maritime  Administration,  will  be  getting 
in  touch  with  each  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  urging  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine be  Included  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

It  will  be  just  a  matter  of  time,  and  it 
will  not  be  long. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment.  WhUe 
doing  so,  I  wish  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  bringing  this  vital  piece 
of  legislation,  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  before  the  House  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15963  would  bring 
together  in  one  department  the  major 
Federal  agencies  and  programs  relating 
to  transportation  promotion  and  safety, 
but  not  economic  regulation  which  re- 
mains with  the  regulatory  agencies  The 
need  for  such  a  Federal  agency  at  the 
departmental  level  to  deal  with  this  vital 
section  of  our  national  economy  is  clearly 
mdicated  and  recognized. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  to  de- 
velop and  recommend  national  transpor- 
tation policies  and  programis  is  most  nec- 
essarj-  for  the  public  interest  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation.  However,  the  inclusion 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  and  its 
Subsidy  Board  within  this  new  Depart- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  is  not  warranted. 
I  do  not  believe  that  by  moving  this 
Board  from  one  department  to  another 
«m  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  mari- 
time industry  or  this  Nation. 

The  legislative  proposal  before  us  to- 
flay  is  organizational  in  nature  and  while 
part  of  the  problems  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry may  stem  from  the  present  orga- 
nizational position  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
muust  ration,  no  significant  change  will 
take  place  by  merely  moving  it  to  an - 
^A^x  department.  The  problems  of  the 
"■'•dustry  are  substantive. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
committee  is  presently  conducting  an 
•atensive  and  extensive  inquiry  into  our 
maritime  policy.  Until  this  has  been 
wmpieted  and  proposals  presented  for  a 
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solution  to  the  plight  of  the  maritime  In- 
dustry, I  do  not  believe  we  can  propose 
organizational  changes  related  thereto 
I  believe  only  after  such  a  study  can  we 
clearly  determine  the  organizational  as- 
pect of  this  problem.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  I  will  support  the 
amendment  to  remove  from  inclusion 
within  the  proposed  Department  of 
Transportation  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  a  separate  and 
independent  agency  for  the  merchant 
marine  because  in  my  district  In  lower 
Manhattan  along  the  waterfront  reside 
those  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  has  its 
office  In  my  district.  So  does  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Union  have 
its  office  in  my  district. 

I  am  not  alone  interested  in  ships.  I 
am  interested  in  men.  I  am  interested 
In  jobs. 

The  only  way  the  people  who  live  in 
my  district — who,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships— can 
get  those  jobs  is  by  having  an  eflfective 
merchant  marine. 

When  something  goes  wrong  one 
seeks  to  correct  it.  I  do  not  contend 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  be,  any  more  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was,  a  mere  facade 
for  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  merchant  marine,  so  we  have 
to  try  something  else. 

I  fear  that  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
react  the  same  way  the  Department  of 
Commerce  did.  There  is  no  reason  why 
It  should  do  any  differently.  I  believe 
that  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  sincerely  sought  to  assist  the 
merchant  marine,  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Why  should  we  believe  that  a 
new  department  which  incorporates 
this  agency  would  do  any  differently. 

We  have  an  antipoverty  program. 
Why  do  we  Insist  upon  making  our  peo- 
ple lose  their  jobs  and  go  on  relief  and 
welfare,  when  they  can  have  jobs? 
Why  do  we  insist  upon  developing  for- 
eign shipping  when  we  should  develop 
our  own? 

I  say  that  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  the 
only  way  the  people  in  my  district  who 
work  the  ships  of  the  merchant  marine 
who  are  today  on  relief  can  go  back  to 
work  is  to  have  an  independent  agency  on 
the  merchant  marine,  because  a  success- 
ful merchant  marine  will  be  the  sole  and 
individual  Interest  of  that  agency. 

New  York  at  one  time  was  first  In  ship- 
ping, both  passenger  and  merchant  ma- 
rine. Where  it  is  today  I  do  not  know. 
All  I  know  is  that  my  constituents  are 
regularly  losing  their  jobs. 

I  believe  sincerely  the  only  way  these 
people  can  be  made  whole  is  by  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

There  is  not  much  more  I  can  say.  I 
plead  with  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendments,  and  I 
urge  all  the  Members  to  support  the 
amendments. 

The  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  I  rep- 
resent in  Philadelphia,  contrary  to  the 
statements  of  the  two  gentlemeh — one 
from  Texas  and  one  from  Virginia— is 
firs:  in  tonnage  and  second  in  receipts. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendments,  be- 
cause I  am  a  firm  believer  in  having  more 
ships  built  in  American  shipyards  by 
Americans. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  been 
steadily  shrinking  in  size,  strength,  and 
prestige. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  had 
nearly  5.000  ships  ia  our  merchant  fleet, 
and  during  the  early  postwar  years  we 
were  cairying  40  percent  of  our  foreign 
waterbome  commerce. 

Today  we  have  only  900  active  ships, 
mostly  obsolete,  and  are  carrying  only 
8  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  de- 
cline of  our  merchant  fleet  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  subordinate  position 
we  have  assigned  to  it  by  burying  it 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
where  the  interests  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry- have  been  o*-ershadowed  by  the 
many  other  interests  of  the  Department. 
This  situation  would  continue  if  the 
merchant  marine  were  placed  within  the 
again  its  interests  would  be  overshad- 
Department  of  Transportation,  where 
owed  by  the  many  other  interests  which 
this  Department  would  have. 

The  only  hope  for  our  maritime  indus- 
try lies  in  a  strong  and  independent  Fed- 
eral agency  which  would  have  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  its  sole  concern. 

I  urge  that  all  provisions  now  relating 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  be 
stricken  from  the  legislation  now  per- 
taining to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  that  we  lend  our  efforts  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Mai-itlme  Ad- 
ministration as  a  completely  independ- 
ent and  autonomous  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  repeat,  ladies  and 
and  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
let  Us  see  whether  or  not  an  independent 
agency  can  do  that  for  merchant  ship- 
ping which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  been  unable  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  an  Idea  of  how  many 
want  to  speak  on  this  amendment.  We 
have  had  over  an  hour  to  debate  it.  I  am 
hoping  that  we  can  get  to  a  vote  verv 
soon.  I  promised  not  to  limit  the  debate. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
point  because,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  said,  the  debate  has  been  full 
and  fair.  However,  1  just  want  to  take 
a  minute  of  time  to  remind  this  distin- 
.cuished  committee  of  a  signal  fact  in 
hlstorj-. 

I  wonder  if  our  colleagues  can  remem- 
ber how  many  times  the  phrase  has 
been  used:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship."  in 
1776  James  Mugford.  in  Boston  harbor, 
commanded  the  Franklin,  and  he  said 
it  while  mortally  wounded  by  the  British. 
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In  1813  James  Lawrence,  commander  of 
the  Chesapeake,  which  was  sinking  under 
fire  of  the  British  brig  Shannon,  again 
said  "Don't  give  up  the  ship."  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  finally  said  It  during  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie  In  1813.  Today,  at 
this  juncture  of  the  debate,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  them  have 
the  highways  and  the  railways;  let  them 
have  the  planes  and  the  trains;  let  them 
have  all  of  the  cari-lers  that  soar  above 
or  roar  below;  let  them  have  everything 
from  model  trains  to  whooping  cranes, 
but  for  the  love  of  Columbia,  if  you  want 
her  to  remain  the  gem  of  the  ocean,  and 

if  you  want  this  country  to  retain  its 
prestige  around  the  world  as  queen  of 
the  seas,  then,  as  Mugford  said,  as 
Lawrence  said,  and  as  Perry  said,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  today,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ships."  Vote  to  strike  the  Maritime 
Agency  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  verj-  fine 
debate  in  good  spirit  and  I  am  hoping 
that  we  can  conclude  the  debate  and 
vote  on  this  very  Important  amendment 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  speech,  because 
as  I  said  there  have  been  about  45  min- 
utes on  belialf  of  the  amendment  and  15 
minutes  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in 
my  opinion  has  done  a  good  job  in  draft- 
ing this  bill.  We  have  tried  to  solve  a 
very  complex  problem  burdened  with  a 
great  many  conflicting  and  a  great  many 
letitimate  interests.  We  do  not  claim 
that  our  bill  is  perfect.  Under  the  open 
rule  we  requested,  the  House  can  work 
Its  will.  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  What- 
ever may  be.  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
accept  the  verdict  and  do  its  best  to  pro- 
tect the  House  position  in  conference 
with  the  other  body. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  address  my 
remarks  to  the  issue  presented  by  the 
Garmatz  amendment.  As  the  esteemed 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith], 
once  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  "I 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  count  the 
vote."  As  manager  of  the  bill  I  am  aware 
of  the  policy  statement  of  the  minority 
party,  and  the  deep  fears  and  concerns 
of  my  good  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  particularly  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  who 
have  come  to  me  on  numerous  occasions 
and  said.  "Chet,  I  am  for  the  transporta- 
tion bill",  and  then  they  put  their  arms 
around  me  lovingly  and  say  "bul  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  strike  out  the  merchant 
marine  amendment." 

Now,  this  has  not  happened  once,  but 
It  has  happened  a  number  of  times  so,  as 
I  said,  I  am  aware  of  this  situation. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  cure 
the  present  condition  of  the  maritime 
industry.  I  want  my  Republican  friends 
to  listen  to  this.  That  is  a  program  of 
huge  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  ITsheries  does  not 
have  the  power  to  make  annual  authori- 
zations. Those  are  made  under  the  gen- 
eral law  setting  np  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator, whether  he  is  located  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  or  in  a  separate  body, 
prepares  the  annual  budget.  It  Is  then 
sci-uUnized  by  tlie  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  is  then  approved 
by  the  President.  The  budget  ceiling  is 
set  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  tets  the  appropriation 
figure  on  that  approved  budget  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

because  that  is  ibe  way  It  is  set  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  keep  these  things  in 
mind:  Regardless  of  where  tlie  Mari- 
time Administration  is  placed  in  the  gov- 
ernmental structure,  the  budget  process 
remains  the  same;  you  have  to  go 
through  the  same  budget  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  putting  the  Maritime 
Administration  iii  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  not  going  to  solve  our 
problem.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  it. 
Leaving  it  where  It  is,  certainly  is  not  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problem.  And  I  say  to 
you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  if  it  ever 
goes  into  an  in(lependent  agency,  that 
will  not  solve  its  problem,  because  you 
will  have  an  adaiinistrator  on  a  lower 
level  going  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  you  will  have  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  still  making  the  decision.  You 
will  not  have  the  Secretary  of  a  depart- 
ment concerned  only  with  improvement 
of  transportation  fighting  your  battles 
before  the  committees  on  the  Hill  and  be- 
fore the  Bureau  otf  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  all  of  the  friends 
of  a  dynamic  program  to  listen  to  this. 
The  administration  wants  the  Maritime 
Administration  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  President 
in  his  transportation  message  said: 

1  am  recommending  the  consolidation  Into 
the  Department  at  those  Federal  agencies 
whose  primary  functions  are  transportation 
promotion  and  salety  •   •   • 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  talked  to  the  Presi- 
dent no  later  tham  last  Friday.  I  asked 
him  his  opinion  on  this.     He  said ; 

I  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  Depart- 
ment ol  TransportaMon. 

And.  he  said: 

I  will  charge  the  Secretary  of  that  depart- 
ment to  evaluate  tfce  studies  that  have  been 
made  and  to  come  to  me  with  a  reasonable 
program  In  the  ligllt  of  the  p>eacetlme  neces- 
sities and  in  the  light  of  wartime  needs. 

Of  course,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  let  a  man  like  Paul 
Hall  blackjack  hi|n.  If  he  did.  he  would 
not  deserve  to  be  fresident  of  the  United 
States. 

So,  Mr.  Chairnlan,  the  friends  of  the 
merchant  marine— and  I  am  a  friend;  I 
have  voted  for  24  years  for  every  mer- 
chant marine  bill  that  has  come  to  this 
floor,  including  tlie  last  bill  that  raised 
the  subsidy  on  construction  from  50  per- 
cent to  55  percent — and  therefore,  I  am 


talking  to  you  as  a  friend  of  the  merchant 
mailne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  Member  votes 
for  the  Garmatz  amendment,  he  is  vot- 
ing against  tlie  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion to  improve  all  methods  or  modes  of 
transportation.  He  is  voting  against  the 
people  who  have  the  responsibility  of  set- 
ting the  ceiling  on  the  budget. 

Now,  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  am  gomg  to 
ask  tlie  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
against  the  Garmatz  amendment  to 
strike  from  this  bill  oiu:  proposal  to 
transfer  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Rem£raber  this  bill  does  not  create  an 
independent  agency.  The  so-called 
Garmatz-Bonner  bill  does.  The  Gar- 
matz-Bonner  bill  does  two  things:  It 
removes  the  maritime  administration 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
wherever  else  it  might  be.  It  places  the 
maritime  administration  functions  in  an 
independent  agency.  Both  actions  are 
related,  actions  for  a  single  purpose. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee  bill 
has  a  rule  for  consideration  by  the  House, 
and  7  legislative  days  having  passed  since 
that  rule  was  granted,  it  is  entitled  to 
recognition  under  high  pri\-ilege.    But  I 

have  been  assured  by  the  leadership  that 
it  will  not  need  to  exercise  its  high  privi- 
lege. There  will  be  consideration  of  the 
Garmatz-Bonner  bill.  The  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  ,~  clear- 
cut  issue  which  will  be  complete  and 
which  will  be  gennane. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee  bill 
transfers  and  creates  an  independent 
agency — that  is  where  you  get  the  real 
vote  on  the  matter.  Whether  you  put  :t 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation,  or 
the  other  body  puts  it  in,  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  having 
been  stricken  from  this  bill,  yon  will  eet 
the  chance  then  to  do  what  you  want  to 
do,  to  get  the  objective  you  want,  which 
is  to  move  it  from  where  it  may  be  and 
create  an  independent  agency. 

Let  us  consider  the  best  method  for 
the  friends  of  a  dynamic  merchant  ma- 
rine program  to  follow.  I  want  you  to 
listen  carefully  to  this.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  this  bill 
rescues  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  a  department  that  has  many  Inter- 
ests other  than  transportation. 

I  am  sure  that  transfer  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  a  department 
whose  only  interest  is  transportation  will 
be  a  long  step  forward.  It  will  be  placed 
in  a  much  more  advantageous  place  than 
it  is  now. 

If  It  is  stricken  from  my  bill  and  re- 
mains in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  if  the  Garmatz  bill  does  not  pass,  oi 
if  it  passes  the  House  and  fails  in  the 
other  body  or  if  it  passes  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body  and  is  vetoed  by 
the  President,  it  will  still  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  If  this  occurs. 
no  progress  will  have  been  made. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  constructive  pro- 
cedure. 

Do  not  strike  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration from  the  bill  and  let  it  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Send  it  to  the  other  body  for  Its 
acceptance  or  rejection. 


Within  a  short  time  the  House  must 
consider  the  Garmatz  bill. 

Let  the  House,  if  it  wills,  pass  the 
Garmatz  bill  to  transfer  the  Maritime 
administration,  regardless  of  where  it 
"may  be,  either  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  in  legislative  transition 
phase,  to  an  Independent  agency. 

We  are  correcting  today's  bill  by  tak- 
ing note  of  what  happened  in  the  House 
the  other  day  imder  the  highway  safety 
bill  and  we  are  conforming  that  action 
by  accepting  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  KluczynskiI. 
So  we  can  handle  these  things  legisla- 
tivelv,  do  not  worry  about  that. 

If'misfortime  occurs  anywhere  along 
the  legislative  path  for  the  Garmatz 
bill — and  in  my  opinion  it  Is  on  a  danger- 
ous path— then  the  friends  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  have  a  hedge  on  their  bets. 
There  is  nothing  tricky  about  this  pro- 
cedure I  have  recommended.  The  art  of 
politics — the  art  of  legislation — Is  to  at- 
tain the  possible,  not  the  impossible,  not 
breaking  your  neck  on  the  impossible, 
but  to  obtain  as  much  as  is  possible. 

I  am  appealing  to  you  to  use  good  leg- 
islative judgment.  I  am  saying  to  the 
friends  of  a  dynamic  merchant  marine 
program,  act  with  prudence  and  judg- 
ment. Vote  against  the  Garmatz 
amendment  to  strike,  then  vote  for  the 
Garmatz  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor 
in  a  few  days  if  you  favor  it. 

Place  yotir  bets  on  both  horses  and  I 

will  guarantee  you  will  have  a  winner. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  House  heard 
a  rather  Interesting  discussion  a  few 
moments  ago  between  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey  1,  who  represents 
Houston,  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Hardy],  who  represents  Nor- 
folk, when  they  became  embroiled  In  an 
argument  about  whose  port  was  No.  2.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  yield, 
and  I  am  glad  his  time  did  not  permit 
and  he  did  not  at  the  time  because  since 
then  I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  get 
the  official  Government  figures  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  they  make 
both  of  those  gentlemen's  claims  look 
rather  bad  because  as  I  thought  New 
Orleans  Is  the  No.  2  port.  I  would  like 
to  correct  the  Record. 

The  ofQcial  Government  figures  for  the 
latest  year  available  show  the  total  all- 
carso  tonnage  figures  for  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans  to  be  83,496.000  tons.  The  up- 
and-coming  port  at  Houston  on  the 
bayou  or  "ditch"  as  some  say  had  only 
59,153.000  tons,  but  they  are  making 
progress.  It  would  be  well  for  these 
gentlemen  to  broaden  their  reading  to 
something  other  than  Texas  or  Virginia 
papers. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Where  is  the  No.  2 
port? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  Louisiana. 
Where  else? 

Mr.  CASETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Did  you  include  Baton 
Rouge  in  your  figures  with  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No;  Baton  Rouge 
stands  on  its  own  and  Is  aiming  at  No.  3. 

Mr.  CASEY.  How  does  Baton  Rouge 
stand? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Baton  Rouge  is 
doing  real  well.  Thoy  are  coming  along. 
You  had  better  wat«h  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Holifield 
and  Mr.  Garmatz. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
190,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY     MR.    KLfCZTNSKI 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  series  of  amendments  dealing 
with  the  same  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  wish  to  concede  defeat  on  the  Gar- 
matz amendments. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.    Accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  considering  en  bloc  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — will  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI]  explain?  As  I 
understand  it.  these  are  the  series  of 
some  four  amendments,  are  they  not, 
that  were  drafted  by  the  membership  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
staff? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  objective  is  to  at- 
tempt to  conform  this  bill  to  legislation 
presently  in  existence  relating  to  Federal 
aid  to  highways? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Illinois    [Mr.    KlxjczynskiI 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Klxtczynski: 
On  page  4,  Insert  after  Une  17  the  following; 

■•(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
■within  the  Department  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Agency  which  shall  exercise  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  (transferred  to  the 
Secretary  by  section  6(a)  of  this  Act)  which 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  provides 
shaU  be  carried  out  through  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Agency.  The  National  High- 
way Safety  Agency   eetabllshed  under  tbls 


subsection  shaU  be  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  SchediUe.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  have  the  qualifications  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  prescrlljed  by  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
the  Department  a  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and 
tweity-nine  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section 
404  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  who 
shall  serve  for  the  terms  specified  in,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in.  section 
404(b)  of  such  title.  Such  Committee  shall 
exercise  the  same  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
provides  for  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committee." 

On  page  13,  insert  after  line  7  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(M)  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
19G6." 

On  page  15,  insert  aft«r  line  14  the  fol- 
lowing; 

•■(6)  the  following  law  relating  to  highway 
safety.   The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966." 

On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'(6)". 

On  page  31.  line  12,  Insert  "(l)"  after  •'(j)". 

On  page  31,  Insert  after  line  23  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■  ( 2 )  Tlie  ofRce  of  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, created  by  section  303  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  transferred  to 
and  continued  w^ithln  the  Department  under 
tlie  title  Director  of  Public  Roads,  The  Di- 
rector shall  be  the  operating  head  of  the 
Bure.ni  of  Public  Roads,  or  any  other  agency 
created  within  the  Department  to  carry  out 
the  prim.-iry  functions  carried  out  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  he  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule." 

Mr.  KLUCZ-^NSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  four  amendments  to  H.R.  15963  are 
all  technical  amendments  designed  to 
insure  carr>'-over  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  functions  and  positions 
contained  in  both  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  and  the  1966  Highway  Act  which 
the  House  passed  last  week.  These 
amendments  add  to,  rather  than  detract 
from,  the  powers  transferred  to  the  new 
Department.  They  are  specifically 
drawn  to  conform  to  the  organizational 
plan  for  the  Department  that  is  con- 
templated by  the  administration;  that 
is,  a  Federal  Highway  Administrator  who 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  Highway  Safety 
Agency,  each  having  its  own  head. 

The  amendment  oh  page  4  would 
iiisure  that  there  be  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Agency,  with  a  Director  as  its 
head,  and  that  the  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  created  by  the  Safety 
Act  would  also  survive. 

The  amendment  on  page  31  would  pre- 
serve the  present  position  of  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  but  under  the 
title  Director  of  Pubhc  Roads,  and  at  the 
salary  level  IV  specified  In  the  safety 
act. 

The  amendment  on  page  15  transfers 
over  to  the  new  Department  the  safety 
act  in  its  entirety. 

The  amendment  on  page  13  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  those  sections  of  the 
1966  Highway  Act  which  do  not  become 
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a  permanent  part  of  title  23:  Section  3, 
'vhlch  is  the  authority  to  make  ai^por- 
tionments  under  the  1965  cost  estimate 
for  the  Interstate  System,  and  sections 
10,  12,  and  13  which  are,  respectively, 
the  sections  calling  for  studies  cm  ad- 
vanced acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  re- 
location assistance,  and  highway  needs 
in  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Arner* 
lean  Samoa. 

Title  23  is  transferred  to  the  Etepart- 
ment  intact  as  the  bill  Is  now  written, 
but  these  sections  by  their  nature  do 
not  become  part  of  the  permanent  title 
23  and  wotild  not,  therefore,  be  trans- 
ferred. It  is  necessary,  as  a  technical 
matter,  that  they  be  protected. 

Mr.  HOLIFLELiD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  conferred  with 
the  minority  and  majority  managers  of 
the  bill.  We  carefully  worked  together 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  language  to  do 
this.  This  confirms  an  action  of  the 
House,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  in- 
tegration of  what  the  House  did  on  the 
highway  safety  bill  into  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment,  and  i»  in  harmony 
with  the  purfose  of  the  bUl.  I  gladly 
accept  It,  ant^hank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  eiaio  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield],  said.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKil  has  submitted  these  amendments  to 
US.  They  are  perfecting  amendments 
necessary  to  coordinate  the  recently 
passed  transportation  safety  bills  with 
this  new  Department  of  Transportation 
bill.    We  are  very  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  join  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'  remarks  In  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  trust  they  will  be 
adopted.  They  conform  to  what  I  think 
are  necessary  amendments  relating  to 
this  new  Department  preserving  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Reads  and  its  function  as 
it  presently  exists  to  the  extent  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMUTDMZNT  OTTZHZD  BT  ME.  DOLT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dolb:  On  page 
fi,  line  9,  after  the  period.  Insert  ttie 
following: 

"The  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  com- 
mence Immediately  a  complete  study  of  tlie 
operations  and  adequacy  of  the  labor  laws 
as  they  relate  to  transportation.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  further  Instructed  to  report  to  the 
Oongrees  by  July  15,  1987,  tb«  fllndlngt  of 
such  study  together  with  appropriate  recont- 
mrniUktlooM  tor  such  amendmenta  to  the 
labor  laws  as  will  provide  Improved  perma- 


nent procedures  foe  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  In  the  field  of  transportation." 

Mr.  HOLIFIEUD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  ©f  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  o£  order  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  violates  rule  16,  para- 
graph 7  of  the  Htouse  in  that  it  is  on  a 
subject  different  from  that  under  con- 
sideration and,  consequently,  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, H.R.  15963  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  would  bring  together  in  one  de- 
partment various  transportation  func- 
tions now  being  performed  thi-oughout 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  now 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole]  would  direct  a  study  of  labor 
laws  relating  to  transportation  and  a 
report,  with  recommendations,  to  the 
Congre.ss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  matter  for 
separate  legislation  and  is  not  appro- 
priate as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole!  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
state  that  we  ara  talking  about  amend- 
ing section  4  of  the  act,  page  5.  line  9. 
We  are  talking  about  the  powers  and 
the  duties  oi  the  Secretary. 

Also,  Mr.  Chaifman,  I  would  point  out 
that  just  not  too  long  ago  this  afternoon 
we  adopted  an  amendment  to  that  sec- 
tion which  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  to  gather  and  maintain 
certain  information  for  the  benefit  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with 
national  transportation  policy  and  the 
question  as  to  tiow  to  accomplish  this 
objective  in  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  PriceK  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

This  amendment  brings  into  consid- 
eration a  matter  pertaining  to  labor  law 
and  a  matter  ia  this  ca.se  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  goes 
beyond  the  substence  matter  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  undeC  con.sideration. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offtred  by  Mr.  Dole;  Insert 
after  the  word  "articles"  on  line  20,  page  18. 
and  before  the  »emlcolon  following  that 
word,  the  phrase  ",  except  as  those  provi- 
sions of  law  relate  to  transportation  by  pipe- 
line". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  H.R.  15963, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  retaining 
In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  safety  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by 
that  agency  over  oil  pipelines.     Without 


this  amendment  this  function  would  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  Department 
of  Transportation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  transfer  of 
safety  jurisdiction  over  oil  pipelines 
from  the  ICC  to  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Transfwrtation  would  not  In  any 
wa.y  promote  highway  safety  or  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public  on  any  form 
of  transportation,  the  purpose  for  which 
safety  jurisdiction  over  various  modes  of 
transportation  is  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. In  fact,  the  transfer  of  safety 
jurisdiction  over  oil  pipelines  from  the 
ICC  to  the  new  Department  might  ad- 
versely  affect  the  splendid  safety  record 
of  the  oil  pipelines. 

Tlie  oil  pipelines,  of  course,  do  not 
carry  passengers.  They  perform  their 
tran.sportation  function  buried  in  private 
rights-of-way,  out  of  contact  with  the 
traveling  public  or  the  public  at  laree. 
They  are  unique  in  that  they  are  the 
only  carrier  whose  transportation  facility 
remains  stationary  while  the  cargo  alone 
moves. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  oil  pipeline  safety 
record  is  unique  among  the  caiTiers 
forming  our  transportation  system.  A 
study  conducted  by  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  in  March  of  this  year  indi- 
cated that  there  were  only  6  deaths  to 
the  public  and  only  13  injuries  to  the  ' 
public  from  pipeline  operations  during 
1955-64,  the  10-year  period  covered  by 
the  study. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
transfer  of  safety  jurisdiction  over  oil 
pipelines  from  the  ICC  to  the  proixjied 
new  Department  would  improve  this  out- 
standing safety  record.  The  oil  pipe- 
line industry  and  the  ICC  are  to  be  oen- 
gratulated  for  the  wonderful  record  they 
have  achieved.  Transfer  of  the  safety 
function  to  a  new  agency,  however,  could 
adversely  affect  this  unique  safety  record. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  should  leave 
well  enough  alone,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  which  would 
retain  in  the  ICC  safety  jurisdiction  over 
oil  pipelines. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should 
leave  well  enough  alone.  For  that  rea- 
son I  have  offered  the  amendment  which 
would  retaui  in  the  ICC  the  safety  re- 
striction over  oil  pipelines. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pipeline  safety  ts  ad- 
ministered by  the  ICC  under  the  law- 
relating  to  explosives  and  other  danger- 
ous articles.  The  ICC  has  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities and  jurisdiction  with  re- 
gard to  pipelines  as  it  has  for  other 
modes  of  transportation. 

The  same  staff  within  the  ICC  who 
handle  safety  problems  relating  to  ex- 
plosives and  other  dangerous  articles 
handle  pipeline  safety  matters.  This 
staff,  which  is  not  separable  by  mode, 
wUl  be  transferred  to  DOT.  If  pipeline 
safety  were  excluded,  there  would  be  no 
staff  left  at  ICC  to  do  the  work  on  pipe- 
line safety. 

Essentially,  the  same  types  of  safety 
factors  are  involved  in  pipeline  safety 
as  are  involved  in  problems  related  to 
the  other  modes  of  transportation.  Tlie 
people  who  develop  standards  for  tank 


cars,  for  example,  also  are  available  to 
work  on  pipelines  and  such  things  as  the 
stresses  and  strains  on  the  materials  in- 
volved which  are  common  to  the  various 
modes. 

The  staff  which  currently  works  on  ex- 
plosives and  other  dangerous  articles  has 
the  responsibility  for  motor  carrier,  rail, 
and  pipeline  safety.  Indirectly,  they 
also  develop  standards  which  are  used 
for  aviation  and  marine  safety.  Under 
the  system  as  it  presently  works,  tliere 
is  coordmatlon,  uniformity,  and  an  ex- 
change of  necessary  information.  There 
is  no  logical  reason  for  separating  any 
one  mode,  and  an  exclusion  of  pipeline 
safety  could  only  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  pipelines  as  well  as  the  other 
modes. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  a  potential  danger  in  pipelines 
carrying  oil  and  highly  abrasive  chemi- 
cals and  other  explosive  materials.  I 
tliink  it  would  be  completely  unrealistic 
to  eliminate  from  the  consideration  of 
the  total  safety  problem  this  one  small 
segment.  I  do  not  know  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  safety  factors  which 
protect  our  people. 

Many  of  these  pipelines  have  been  in 
the  ground  for  15,  20,  or  25  years  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  they  have  de- 
teriorated. I  believe  that  this  would  be 
a  very  bad  amendment  and  I  would  ask 
for  its  defeat. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  noted  very  briefly  the 
excellent  safety  record  they  have  com- 
piled under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  think  in  a  10-year  period 
there  were  only  6  deaths  and  a  toral  of 
13  injuries.  I  do  not  think  we  can  better 
that  record  regardless  of  a  transfer 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  The  safety  record 
is  good,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  deterioration  of 
pipelines,  which  even  now  is  occurring, 
may  bring  about  hazardous  conditions. 
If  It  Is  of  such  small  import,  why  does 
the  gentleman  want  to  strike  it  out  and 
give  it  a  privileged  jjosition  where  the 
public  interest  is  involved? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  talking  about 
such  things  that  move  as  aiiTslanes.  rail- 
road cars,  automobiles — pipelines,  of 
course,  do  not  move  as  I  said  before. 
They  are  placed  in  private  rights-of-way. 
Tlaey  do  not  interfere  with  the  public. 
We  do  not  think  they  properly  belong  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  many  instances, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  pipelines  do 
cross  public  highways  and  they  are  not 
all  completely  privately  owned  rights-of- 
way.  1  thiiik  the  pubhc  lias  an  intert;st 
in  the  safety  matter.  I  ajsk  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  the  House 
IS  about  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
brand  new  Cabinet-level  department  of 
Government. 

I  hare  been  reading  the  report,  espe- 
cially pages  28,  27,  and  28,  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  this  new  Department.  I 
v.ouia  like.   If  there   are   any  members 
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of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  these  three  pages  for  their  future 
reference. 

In  reading  the  committee  report  you 
get  the  impression  that  In  a  ver>-  short 
time  this  brandnew  Department  of  the 
Government,  although  there  will  be 
100,000  employees  on  the  payroll,  will 
not  cost  much  of  anything. 

I  have  never  read  more  claims  to  econ- 
omy in  the  creation  of  a  new  Department 
of  Government  than  there  are  here  set 
forth  on  these  three  pages.  On  page  26 
the  following  statement  appears: 

Establishing  a  new  Department  ol  Trans- 
poruitlon  will  result  in  some  additional 
dollar  costs.  However,  these  costs  will  be 
rapidly  offset  and  eventually  outweighed  by 
sizable    Government   economies. 

Again,  on  page  26: 

The  new  Depp.rtment  will  be  one  of  the 
largest.  It  will  have  approximately  100,CX)0 
civilian   and  miatary  employees. 

Again,  on  page  26: 

Budgetary  economies  will  be  realized  quite 
rapidly  after  formation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment through  consolidating  administrative 
operations  and  improving  cooperation  among 
the  variou.s  transportation  elements  within 
the  Department. 

On  page  27: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  beUeves 
t!wit  budgetary  s;:vlngs  directly  attributable 
to  the  esnblishmcnt  of  the"  Dep.";rtment 
should  offset  the  net  costs  of  establishing 
the  Secretary-level  organization  within  2  to 
3  years  after  the  Department  Is  created. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  does  not 
really  expect  us  to  bcUeve  that  all  these 
economies  will  take  place.  You  only 
have  to  look  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  order  to  get  a  real  view  of  what 
happens  when  you  create  a  new  depart- 
ment of  Government.  The  costs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  that  layer 
of  fat  imposed  on  top  of  the  Departments 
of  Army.  Naty,  Air  Force,  have  sky- 
rocketed, and  you  know  it.  If  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  there  are  some  37 
Secretaries,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  this  was  a 
setup  that  was  supposed  to  effect  econ- 
omies and  efficiency. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  read  care- 
fully the  language  to  be  found  in  this 
report.  Incidentally,  I  might  ask  the 
question  of  just  how  soon  it  is  contem- 
plated this  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  going  to  require  its  own 
building  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  a  cost  of  probably  $30  to  $50  million? 
How  soon  will  the  new  Secretary  be  here 
asking  for  a  plush  new  b'oilding? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  another  brandnew  Cabinet - 
level  department  of  Government.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  provide  any  common- 
ality, any  economy,  or  any  efl9cienc3'.  I 
am  opposed  to  loading  this  additional 
financial  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  no  one  seems  to 
know  with  any  certainty  whether  fiscal 
chaos  is  close  at  hand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AlfENDlRNT    OITZRBD   VT    tt».    DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dolx;  On  page 
17.  delete  lines  1  through  7,  and  redesignate 
the  subsequent  subsections  and  references 
thereto  accordingly. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kan.sas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  seri- 
ously alarmed  by  the  dangers  of  allowtag 
the  transfer  of  tlie  aviation  safety  in- 
vestigation functions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  the  new  Transportation 
Department.  The  impUcations  of  this 
transfer  have  not  been  thoroughly 
thought  through.  In  the  Inevitable  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  setting  up  of  the 
new  safety  board  in  the  Transportation 
Department,  aviation  safety  may  suffer 
a  serious  setback. 

I  urge  the  responsible  course.  Let  tis 
defer  the  reorganization  of  aviation 
safety  for  at  least  a  year  and  review  the 
situation  after  the  proposed  safety  board 
has  had  time  to  get  itself  established.  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 
The  reasons  are  simple. 
First.  Improvement  of  highway  safety 
wUl  have  top  priority  with  the  new  pri- 
ority with  the  new  safety  board.  Let  it 
get  organized  in  this  field  before  It  takes 
on  the  specialized  highly  technical  prob- 
lem of  aviation  safety. 

Second.  Under  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion, the  Department  of  Transportation 
will  both  investigate  air  accidents  and 
operate  the  air  A-ays  system.  Since  mal- 
functions of  the  airways  system  may  at 
times  be  a  contributory  cause  to  air  ac- 
cidents, imder  the  proposed  organization, 
the  Transportation  Department  would 
have  the  responsibUty  for  investigating 
itself.  No  satisfactory  solution  for  this 
difficult  problem  has  so  far  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  Let 
us  leave  matters  as  they  are  until  this 
problem  is  solved. 

Tliird.  The  international  implications 
of  the  proposed  change  have  not  been 
considered.  Foreign  coimtries,  after 
many  years  of  experience,  have  de- 
veloped confidence  in  the  CAB  safety 
bureau.  When  a  U.S.  airplane  has  an 
accident  abroad  or  a  foreign-built  air- 
plane has  an  accident  in  the  United 
States,  world  attention  is  focused  at  once 
on  the  ainjorthine.ss  of  the  airplane.  It 
is  es.sential  that  all  have  confidence  In 
the  investigating  procedures.  Lack  of 
professionalism  in  these  procedures,  lack 
of  confidence  in  an  untried  imit.  could 
result  in  incidents  highly  damaging  to 
public  confidence  in  world  aviation. 

The  present  organization  is  working 
well.  It  has  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
foreign  governments,  the  airlines,  the 
manufacturers,  the  pilots  and  the  FAA. 
No  showing  has  been  made  that  the 
drastic  reorganization  proposed  will  in 
any  way  be  an  improvement. 

Thus  aviation  safety  has  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  the 
change.  Those  who  remember  the  de- 
bates on  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  will  remember  also  the 
tragedies  which  led  to  that  reorganiza- 
tion.    When  the  administration  of  air 
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safety  regulation  and  accident  Investiga- 
tion falter,  a  burning  national  Issue  is 
created.  We  faced  such  an  issue  in  1958. 
The  action  we  took  then  turned  out  to  be 
wise  and  the  resiilts  have  been  excellent. 
Let  U8  not  todiQr  take  on  ourselves  the 
responsibility  of  destroying  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  worked  so  well.  The  pro- 
posed Safety  Board  Is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. Let  us  see  how  it  will  operate 
before  we  entrust  to  It  so  delicate  and 
complicated  a  matter  as  aviation  safety. 
I  urge  the  cautioiis  approach.  Let  us 
leave  well  enough  alone  for  the  time 
being. 

CIVU.    AXKONAUnCS    BOAKD— AVIATION    ACCISSNT 
RESPONSIBIUTT 

A  major  factor  In  the  progress  in  avis  - 
tlon  safety  has  been  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  In- 
vestigating and  determining  the  probable 
cause  of  aviation  accidents.  For  26  years, 
the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  CAB  has  been 
investigating  accidents  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Board  itself.  It  has  attained 
worldwide  recognition  for  objectivity,  ex- 
pertise, and  unusual  success  in  deter- 
mining the  causal  factors  Involved  In 
aviation  accidents. 

The  CAB  has  built  this  expert  organi- 
zation to  Its  high  level  of  repute  through 
careful  and  painstaking  attention  to  the 
minutest  detail  and  to  the  need  to  brlrg 
out  all  the  facts  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

Under  the  pending  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Transportation,  it  is 
proposed  to  abandon  this  successful  ma- 
chinery, take  away  from  the  CAB  Its 
powers  In  the  field  of  aviation  accidents 
and  transfer  the  function  of  determining 
probable  cause  of  aviation  accidents  to  a 
new  five-man  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  and  transfer  the  accident 
Investigation  responsibility  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

In  certain  respects,  this  takes  aviation 
back  28  years.  When  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  was  passed  in  1938,  a  three-man 
Aviation  Safety  Board  was  established  to 
investigate  accidents  and  determine  the 
probable  cause  thereof.  The  Board  had 
so  little  to  do,  and  functioned  so  in- 
effectively, and  with  so  much  conflict 
with  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  that  President  Roosevelt 
abolished  It  18  months  later,  transferring 
its  powers  and  responsibilities  to  the 
CAB.  The  CAB  has  successfully  carried 
on  accident  Investigation  work  ever  since. 
Today,  the  Government  organization  for 
regulating  aviation  safety  is  clear  and 
distinct.  There  Is  no  confusion  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  makes  the  rules, 
sets  the  standards  and  operates  the  air- 
ways. The  CAB  Investigates  accidents 
and  determines  the  probable  cause  there- 
of. The  functions  are  distinct  and  well 
separated  from  each  other.  The  investi- 
gation of  accidents  is  carried  on  by  an 
organization  which  is  familiar  with  avia- 
tion but  has  complete  independence  from 
the  operating  and  technlcfd  phases  of  It. 
Therefore,  there  is  little  doubt  about  the 
objectivity  of  the  Board's  Investigation 
and  the  conclusion  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  accidents. 

Under  the  propoaed  bm.  the  Board's  re- 
•ponilbmty  to  Investigate  aooldenU  would 


be  separated  from  tha  responsibility  to  de- 
det«rmlne  probable  cause — investigation 
being  transferred  to  tSe  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  would  St  up  a  new  and  sep- 
arate Office  of  Accident  Investigation,  and 
the  "probable  caiise"  function  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  via  the  Secretary. 

The  accident  Investigation  function  would 
be  carried  on  under  tie  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  In  vlrlwally  every  major  ac- 
cident today,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is 
a  party  at  Interest  either  because  of  the 
functioning  of  the  air  trtifflc  rules,  the  ade- 
quacies or  violation  of  safety  standards,  the 
operation  of  the  air  tilafflc  control  facilities. 
or  the  performance  of  the  air  traffic  control 
personnel.  Can  we  efpect  true  objectivity 
In  accident  Investigation  when  the  Secretary 
has  the  statutory  responsibility  for  making 
the  safety  rules  and  operating  the  airways, 
either  directly  or  through  delegation  to  the 
new  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  has  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  the  Investigation  of  accidents? ' 

No  clear  case  has  been  made  for  the 
need  to  take  accident  investigation 
away  from  the  CAB.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  seems  quit«  clear  that  the  bill 
will  inject  confuMon  Into  aviation 
safety  regulation.  We  wUl  have  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  division  of  responsibility 
for  the  technical  phases  of  aviation 
safety  regulation  between  the  Secretary, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Safety.  We 
will  also  have  a  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Accident  Investigation,  who  undoubted- 
ly will  also  have  s©me  opinions  about 
the  causes  of  accidsnts  and  what  to  do 
about  safety.  We  will  also  have  the  Na- 
tional Transportaticn  Safety  Board,  a 
group  of  five  political  appointees,  with 
responsibility  for  determining  the  cause 
of  accidents  in  transportation  without 
the  power  to  conduct  or  control  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  accidents.  They  also 
are  to  make  recommendations  for  im- 
proving safety. 

The  picture  does  not  hold  promise  of 
making  any  improvement  in  aviation 
safety.  On  the  other  hand.  It  holds 
great  prospects  of  Injecting  confusion 
into  our  regulation  of  aviation  safety. 
In  fact.  It  promises  to  be  confusion  com- 
poiinded. 

The  accident  trend  In  air  transporta- 
tion has  been  downward.  Undoubtedly, 
one  reason  for  that  has  been  the  interest 
and  desire  which  aQ  phases  of  aviation 
have  in  ascertaining  the  facts  In  any 
accident  and  identifying  fault.  A  good 
organization  which  is  working  well 
should  not  be  destroyed  unless  there  Is 
clear  promise  of  improvement.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Improvement 
will  result  from  the  projwsed  transfer 
of  accident  responsibilities  away  from 
the  CAB. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


» While  the  CAB  has  the  statutory  respon- 
sibility for  determlnlag  the  probable  cause 
of  all  aviation  accidents,  it  has  for  some 
time,  delegated  to  the  PAA  the  responsibility 
for  investigating  sdall-plane  accidents. 
This  has  been  necessary  because  of  the  lack 
Of  adequate  funds  ami  staff  at  the  CAB  to 
conduct  small  aircraft  accidents.  Quite  pos- 
sibly, the  safety  recotd  In  general  aviation 
could  be  Improved  If  tke  Board  had  adequate 
funds  and  staff  for  Investigating  these  accl- 
enta  also. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  sense  of  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  would  be  to  maintain 
the  situation  as  it  is  now,  where  the 
CAB — as  a  separate  and  independent  In- 
vestigative body — has  accident  investi- 
gation functions  whereby  it  Investigates 
the  activities  that  would  be  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the 
safety  area.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  That  is  precisely 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR 
But,  if  the  CAB  is  moved  into  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  with  ref- 
erence to  these  Investigative  functions 
and  accident  investigations,  we  will  wind 
up  with  the  CAB  investigating  in  effect 
the  same  department  in  which  It  is 
located.  So  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation would  be  in  a  position  to  say,  "In 
your  report  do  not  be  quite  so  critical  of 
one  of  the  other  agencies  I  have";  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  practi- 
cally would  destroy  the  safety  board 
function  in  this  bill.  One  of  the  primary 
problems  which  we  face  in  this  Nation  is 
the  increasing  number  of  deaths  which 
come  about  as  a  result  of  traffic  acci- 
dents, both  in  the  air  and  on  the  high- 
ways. 

Transportation  safety  is  a  primary- 
concern  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. A  primary  purpose  for  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Transportation 
Is^to  improve  safety  in  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation system.  While  each  mode  of 
transportation  has  its  own  peculiar  safety 
problems,  there  is  also  a  large  area  of 
commonality.  For  example,  human  fac- 
tors research,  metallurgy,  fuels,  saf&ty  of 
propulsion  systems,  communications,  and 
other  materials  research  are  involved  in 
all  methods  of  transportation.  These 
elements  are  also  involved  in  the  Investi- 
gation of  transportation  accidents.  The 
safety  effort  with  respect  to  all  modes 
of  transportation  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  Cabinet-level  emphasis 
which  win  be  given  to  transportation 
safety  In  the  new  Department.  Greater 
effectiveness  will  be  given  to  this  safety 
drive  through  broader  based  research, 
pooling  of  facilities,  and  cross  fertiliza- 
tion of  idesis  and  investigative  tech- 
niques. 

There  are  common  characteristics  of 
transportation  accidents.  While  each 
mode  of  transportation  has  unique  char- 
acteristics, accidents  in  various  forms  of 
transportation  have  common  elements. 
Transportation  Involves  motion  and  the 
movement  of  people  and  property  in 
vehicles  of  different  types;  accidents 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
impact  and  other  deceleration  forces  in- 
volved. Similarly,  the  construction  of 
vehicles,  the  types  of  materials  used,  as 
well  as  structural  techniques  and  the 
nature  of  effective  restraining  devices  for 
the  vehicles,  for  pasaengers,  and  for 
property  relate  directly  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Injuries  and  damages  and 
to  the  possibility  of  preventing  them.    A 


sustained  effort  to  identify  the  common 
elements  among  modes  of  transportation 
and  their  bearing  on  safety  in  all  modes 
will  spread  the  benefits  of  Improved 
safety  programs  much  more  rapidly  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  It  should 
be  possible  in  a  single  department  to 
integrate  research  with  respect  to  the 
common  facets  of  accidents,  not  only 
Involving  structures  and  materials  but 
particularly  those  involving  human 
factors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  National  Ti'ans- 
portation  Safety  Board  is  an  independ- 
ent board,  and  will  have  the  rleht  to  re- 
quire special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Office  of  Investigation  in  accident  in- 
vestigation. The  Bureau  of  Safety  is  to 
be  moved  over  from  the  CAB  into  this 
new  Department  because  It  pertains  to 
the  matters  under  study  here. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down.  It  is  a  mischievous  amendment 
and  will  cause  confusion. 

SCBS'ilTUTE   AMENDMENTS   OFrHRED    BY    MR. 
ESLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute.  I  have  3  amendments, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole!. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr  Erlenbohn  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dole: 

On  page  4.  lines  12  through  17.  delete  sub- 
section "(f) ". 

On  page  6.  following  line  20,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection,  and  reletter  the 
subseqxient  subsections  accordingly: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Board  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board! 
and  of  the  Chairman,  members,  officers,  and 
offices  thereof  under  titles  VI  and  VII  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat  776 
49U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)". 

On  page  17.  lines  1  through  7.  delete  .sub- 
section "idi"  and  reletter  the  .subsequent 
subsections  accordingly,  and  references 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  offering  the  substitute  to  the  Dole 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose that  Mr.  Dole  seeks  to  accomplish, 
but  in  a  different  way. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
taken  the  floor  in  opposition  to  the  Dole 
amendment  and  explained  that  in  a  way 
this  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  and  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Secretary  in  the  field  of  safetv.  I 
was  impressed  by  this  argument  by  the 
gentleman  In  committee  when  I  earlier 
offered  an  amendment  or  considered  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  leave  the  safety 
function,  the  accident-investigating 
function,  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
So  my  amendment  takes  a  different  tack. 
It  transfers  the  accident-investigating 
function  from  the  CAB,  but  it  puts  it  in 
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the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  rather  than  in  a  separate  Office 
of  Accident  Investigation  under  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
the  very  grave  importance  of  separating 
the  power  to  investigate  accidents  from 
the  power  to  conduct  traffic  in  the  air- 
ways. 

In  1958  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
separated  these  two  functions  as  a  result 
of  a  very  bad 'airline  accident.  At  that 
time  we  had  only  one  agency,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Agency.  We  sepaiated  them 
and  formed  two  agencies,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  with  authority  to  con- 
duct airline  traffic,  and  authority  to  es- 
tablish navigational  aids  and  set  rules 
and  regulations,  and  a  separate  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  which  had  the  power 
to  investigate  accidents.  Since  that 
time  we  have  had  an  excellent  record 
in  the  field  of  airline  safety.  Without 
exception  the  airline  industry  and  the 
airline  pilots  and  all  concerned  with  the 
airline  industry  are  in  favor  of  main- 
taining this  separation.  Without  excep- 
tion these  representatives  of  the  indus- 
tr>'  testified  before  the  committee  that 
they  did  not  think  it  was  healthy  to  com- 
bine these  two  functions.  They  did  not 
think  that  the  one  who  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  airline  safety  sliould  also  be 
investigating  himself.  If  we  do  not 
amend  the  bill  accordingly,  we  will  have 
the  situation  where  the  Secretary  will 
have  the  authority  to  conduct  the  traffic 
in  the  aii-ways,  and  also  the  authority  to 
investigate  the  accidents  that  occur.  In 
other  words,  he  will  be  investigating  him- 
self, in  many  instances. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  of  the  professional  pilots  in 
the  Congress.  I  want  to  endorse  every- 
thing that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  said.  I  can  recall  back  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  I  carried  on  a  similar  dis- 
cussion with  the  late  Senator  Clair  En.s^Ie. 
who  was  also  a  pilot.  I  believe  it  is  most 
important  that  we  do  separate  the  ac- 
cident investigation  function  from  the 
so-called  rulemaking  body.  I  would 
submit  further  when  it  comes  down  to 
budgetary  consideration  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  see  these  people  have  an  in- 
dependent opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves without  concern  over  budgetan,- 
factors. 

I  would  like  further  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  independent  CAB  ap- 
proach, which  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Dole,  would  be  preferable. 
However,  I  believe  the  Erlenborn  amend- 
ment is  generally  a  middle-of-the-road 
approach  that  everyone  in  the  Congress 
could  live  with,  in  arriving  at  the  com- 
mon safety  and  power  separation  oblec- 
tivps  as  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  liis  contribu- 
tion. He  is  right.  Tins  is  a  middle-of- 
the-road  approach.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one can  say  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  is  an  attempt  to  gut 
or  to  hamper  this  bill.    It  is  a  genuine  ef- 


fort on  my  part  to  see  that  we  have  a 
meaningful  bill,  and  one  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  support. 

I  have,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia trill  tell  you,  supported  this  legisla- 
tion from  the  beginning.  I  think  since 
this  body  worked  its  will  it  is  even  a  bet- 
ter bill  today,  and  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia accepted  have  made  this  a  still  better 
bill.  So  in  no  way  am  I  trjing  to  gut 
this  bill.  I  am  trying  to  make  it  a  good 
bill  and  a  meaningful  bill  which  we  can 
all  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  subject  contained 
within  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
should  have  any  more  hiterest  for  us 
than  the  field  of  airline  safety,  not  only 
because  of  our  many  constituents  who 
use  the  airlines,  but  we.  1  believe  as  a 
group,  use  air  travel  more  than  anyone 
else  and  airline  safety  is  extremely"  im- 
portant to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  cannot  take  the 
judgment  of  those  who  know  airline 
safety,  those  who  rtm  the  airlines — the 
pilots  and  those  who  are  Intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  aircraft 
safety,  then  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  render  any  judgment.  And  as  I 
staled  before,  ever>'one  Involved  in  the 
airline  industrj-  believes  in  this  separa- 
tion and  would  support  this  move. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  the  Issue  under  the  bill 
as  presently  drafted,  the  responsibility 
for  accident  ln%-estlgator  would  be  under 
the  Office  of  Accident  Investigation. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute, this  responsibility  would  go  tmder 
the  Safety  Board  which  in  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  is  a  more  independent 
board:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  conclusion  I  would 
solicit  the  support  of  anyone  who  is 
interested  m  maintaining  the  excellent 
record  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
the  field  of  airline  safety. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  if  the  members  of  the 
Committee  do  not  believe  in  that  record 
or  if  they  feel  it  can  be  done  better  In 
some  other  way,  just  look  to  the  past 
and  see  the  failures  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced and  I  believe  this  will  con- 
vince the  members  of  the  Committee  that 
they  should  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  E3^LENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  might  add 
one  fui  ther  comment,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  involved  In  international 
trade  insofar  as  trying  to  sell  aircraft 
throughout    the    world    is    concerned. 
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Therefore,  It  1b  equally  important  to  keep 
the  same  team  together  In  the  field  of 
accident  Investigations  because  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  are  familiar 
with  existing  procedures  and  are  locddng 
to  the  United  States  and  this  team  for 
leadership  in  providing  some  of  the  an- 
swers. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  believe  that  Is 
definitely  correct. 

Mr.  HOIilPTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  amendment  and  the 
amendment  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  bad  and  I  believe 
the  original  amendment  is  bad. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  air  safety 
record  of  the  United  States. is  not  yet  a 
matter  of  which  to  be  wholly  proud.  P.its- 
sengers  in  privately  owned  aircraft  used 
in  general  aviation  had  10  times  more 
chxmce  of  being  killed  than  passengers 
in  a  private  automobile  or  in  a  taxi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
total  fatalities,  our  VS.  airline  accidents 
in  1957  had  total  fatalities  of  83  and  in 
1965  that  figure  was  253.  So,  the  picture 
is  not  as  rosy  as  it  has  been  pictured  in 
Its  present  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proposing  in 
substance  to  transfer  the  CAB  Bureau  of 
Safety  over  into  the  OfBce  of  Accident 
Investigation.  Of  course,  its  major 
duties  will  involve  aviation  accidents  be- 
cause it  will  acquire  the  CAB's  Bureau 
of  Safety  as  it  is  now  constituted.  But, 
gradually,  there  will  be  other  accidents 
investigated  and  other  duties  which  will 
be  added  to  that  Office  of  Accident  In- 
vestigation— specialists  in  railroad  acci- 
dents, highway  accidents,  and  shipping 
accidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  step  for- 
ward but  a  step  backward. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFTKT.n.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  There  has  been,  of 
course,  talk  about  the  division  of  the 
investigating  body  and  the  group  that  is 
going  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dents. Now  that  is  all  handled  by  one 
body  now.  What  is  the  intention  in 
connection  with  the  new  group? 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  The  Office  of  Acci- 
dent Investigation  will  investigate  major 
accidents  Involving  civil  aircraft  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories and  such  other  major  transporta- 
tion activities  as  will  be  added  to  it  from 
time  to  time  as  we  get  into  these  other 
modes.  Now  those  are  the  functions  that 
are  now  in  the  Bureau  of  Safety  but  we 
leave  in  the  CAB  where  it  Is  now  the 
regulatory  fimctioiL_ 

However,  we  do  transfer  over  to  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board — 
and  that  is  an  independent  board  set 
up  by  statute  to  be  independent — certain 
functions  in  determination  of  cause  or 
probable  cause  of  transportation  acci- 
dents and  involving  reporting  or  facts, 
conditions,  and  circimistances  relating  to 
such  accidents.  Certain  functions  from 
the  CAB.  Coast  Guard,  and  ICC  are 


transferred   Into   this   National   Safety 
Board. 

They  also  have  a  Quasi-Judicial  Job  to 
do  which  is  to  review  on  appesj  the 
amendment,  suspension,  modification, 
revocation,  or  denial  of  certificates  or 
licenses  issued  by  thm  Secretary. 

So  we  have  provided  in  my  opinion  an 
Office  of  Accident  Ihvestigatlon  in  this 
department  but  we  have  safeguarded  its 
function  by  providing  that  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  shall  be  an 
independent  board  and  can  require — and 
the  word  is  "require."  not  "request" — can 
require  any  type  of  additional  accident 
investigation  which  they  tliink  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  the  ma- 
terial it  needs  to  make  a  determination 
of  the  cause  or  probable  cause  of  an 
accident. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  You  have  two  orga- 
nizations, one  organization  that  makes 
the  investigation  and  another  organiza- 
tion that  makes  the  determination? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  that  is 
proper.  I  tliink  th«  operating  accident 
investigating  group  makes  a  report  of 
the  type,  of  accident  and  then  it  is  up  to 
the  separate  independent  body,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  to 
determine  cause  or  probable  cause.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  arrangement,  myself. 

I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  tills 
time  to  read  into  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Members  who  are  on  the 
floor  and  attentive,  the  testimony  of  Wil- 
liam K.  Lawton.  executive  director  of  the 
National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
before  the  subcommittee  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  on  Monday,  April 
25.  1966. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Lawton  had  this 
to  say : 

The  proposals  contRlned  In  section  6(d) 
therefore  contravene  the  presently'  estab- 
lished and  long-held  congressional  philoso- 
phy that  the  agency  which  establishes  avi- 
ation policy,  makes  aviation  rules  and 
regulations,  which  operate  an  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  which  Seta  the  standards  for 
airworthiness  of  aircraft;  which  examines  the 
proficiencies  and  qu»ll£lcatlons  of  airmen, 
which  acts  as  the  eniorcer  of  Its  own  rules 
and  regulations  and  which  also  assumes  the 
role  of  Judge — should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
its  own  investigator  \^en  accidents  occur. 

When  this  division  of  powers  was  consid- 
ered In  1958 — at  the  time  the  present  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Act  Was  being  discussed — It 
was  clearly  established  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  that  the  FAA  could  not  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  Investigate  aviation  acci- 
dents. This  role  was  then  and  is  today  dele- 
gated to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Yet.  xinder  section  6(d)  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation — undar  whom  the  entire  FAA 
and  the  CAB's  safety  functions  are  to  be 
combined — would  be  permitted  to  make  and 
control  the  investigation  of  aviation  acci- 
dents which  could  bo  the  product  of  his  own 
Department's  negUgeftce. 

Further,  the  bill's  claim  that  the  Safety 
Board  would  be  "independent"  of  the  oper- 
ating units  of  the  Department  does  not  elimi- 
nate control  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board's 
reports,  actlTltles,  tcope  of  investigation 
(which  is  hinted  at  1»  section  5) ,  its  person- 
nel, and  Its  finances. 


An  Independent  safety  board  la  not  "inde- 
pendent" when  It  Is  established  "within"  a 
Department  and  subject  to  Its  domination  or 
control. 

If  that  is  true  of  the  situation  that  we 
had  in  the  original  legislation  on  which 
he  was  making  his  testimony,  it  is  even 
more  true  imder  the  circumstance  where 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  Accident  Investigation  is  also 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary, 
wherein  it  would  thus  be  investigating 
itself. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  chart  I  hold  was 
made  available  to  every  Member,  they 
would  clearly  see  the  point  you  are  mak- 
ing and  the  reason  we  should  accept  my 
amendment  or  the  substitute.  Other- 
wise the  FAA  will  make  regulations  and 
the  CAB  investigating  accidents  all  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  Secre- 
tary. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  is  more  of  an  independent  body. 
So  if  we  cannot  accept  deletion  of  the 
CAB  language,  then  we  should  accept  the 
Erlenborn  substitute. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Ex- 
actly. In  the  bill  under  discussion  the 
Safety  Board  would  have  independent 
status  within  the  Department.  The 
amendment  would  improve  the  situation 
upon  which  Mr.  Lawton  was  testifying. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  Erlen- 
born substitute  amendment  is  accepted, 
it  would  in  no  way  deter  the  overall  re- 
organizational  efforts  that  are  recom- 
mended in  the  bill.  Certainly  it  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  legislation  that  the  Safety 
Board  should  be  independent,  and  it 
would  simply  place  the  Accident  Investi- 
gation function  as  a  part  of  this  inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 
That  is  correct.  It  attempts  to  provide 
some  Independent  separation  between 
the  setting  of  regulations  and  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  proper  application 
of  those  same  regulations. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to  join 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further,  in 
suggesting  that  we  ought  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  experts  in  tliis  par- 
ticular field  who  testified.  They  want  to 
have  a  separate  evaluation  of  accidents, 
and  I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  in  asking  support  of  the  Erlenborn 
substitute  timendment. 

The  CHAIRMAII.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlen- 
born). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "ayes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Erlenborn 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 


The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
62.  noes  100. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  th'^  amendment  offered  by  the 
sentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dolei. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LENNON 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  series  of  amendments  for  a  single 
purpose,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the   request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr    Le.nnon  :   Bf- 
glnnlng  on  page  15,  strike  out  line  19  and  all 
tli.'it  follows  down  through  line  15  on  page  16. 
Redesignate  subsections   ic)    through   (h) 
of  section  6  as  subsections  (b)   through  (g) 
respectively. 

On  page  20.  lines  n.  17.  and  19,  and  on 
page  21,  line  2.  strike  out  'subsecUon  (ei' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'subsccnon  idi" 
On  page  28.  strike  out  Imes  17  through  24. 
Redesignate  subsections  (c)  through  (p) 
of  section  9  as  subsections  (b,  through  (o) 
respectively. 

On  page  29.  line  13,  strike  out  "subsection 
(b)  (1)  or". 

On  page  29,  line  14.  and  on  page  30  line  3 
strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(c)". 

On  page  31.  line  4,  strike  out  '(ij"  .ind  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  31.  line  9.  strike  out '(g)  and  (h)  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •(fi  and  (g)' 

On  page  31,  line  13,  strike  out  ",  other  than 
the  Coast  Guard.". 

On  page  35.  line  25.  strike  out  "(o'andln- 

fort  in  lieu  thereof  "(b|". 

On  page  38.  strike  out  lines  11  through  15 

On  page  39.  line  14,  and  on  page  40.  line  7 

strike  out  ".  Board,  or  General  Counsel"  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  •or  Board". 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  approxi- 
mately a  half  hour  ago  the  House  exer- 
cised its  will  and  in  its  judgment  re- 
moved from  the  proposed  Department  of 
Ti-ansportation  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

This  group  of  amendments  would 
strike  from  the  proposed  Department  of 
Transportation  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  there  is  a 
knowledgeable  and  reasonably  informed 
person  who  would  say  that  the  principal 
objective  in  putting  the  Coast  Guard 
with  its  ocean  missions  and  roles  related 
to  the  maritime  industry,  into  this  bill 
was  other  than  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration was  put  in  the  bill. 

So  we  will  simply  be  following  in  se- 
quence the  thinking  of  the  preponderant 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
which  has  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  Coast  Guard. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on 
that  committee. 

I  know  the  hour  is  late.  If  Members 
will  give  me  their  attention,  we  will  get 
fiome  that  much  earlier,  or  wherever 
Members  might  care  to  go. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I 
am  not  one  whose  intention  or  objective 
IS  to  kill  the  bill,    i  attempted  to  make 


clear  In  my  appearance  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  in  connection  with  bringing 
this  particular  legislation  to  the  floor  and 
again  when  we  were  beiore  the  Rules 
Committee  to  get  a  rule  on  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  an  independent  mari- 
time agency,  that  during  me  10  years  I 
had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  I 
had  come  to  the  inescapable  and  unal- 
terable conclusion  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  single  independent  mari- 
time aecncy. 

I  said  that  by  reason  of  the  appear- 
ances I  have  made  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  behalf  of 
various  and  sundrj-  modes  of  transjwr- 
tation  in  my  State  and  in  my  district  I 
believed  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  cen- 
tral organization  to  house  those  domestic 
modes  of  transportation. 

I  say  again,  in  the  lateness  of  this 
hour,  that  the  Coast  Guard,  the  oldest 
semimilitary  organization  in  this  Nation, 
with  its  ramifications  involving  its  ocean 
missions  and  pm-poses  as  related  to  the 
maritime  industiT  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  ought  to  remain  where  it  has 
been  historically. 

I  challenge  my  good  friends— and  I  say 
this  with  affection— on  the  fine  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  to  show 
me  in  the  hearing  record  or  in  the  report 
and  particularly  in  the  report,  the  justi- 
fication for  putting  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  other 
than  its  relationship  to  the  maritime  in- 
dustry, which  this  Committee  in  its  judg- 
ment saw  fit  to  take  out  some  45  minute'; 
ago. 

If  Members  have  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee report  before  them  and  will  turn  to 
page  56.  they  can  hurriedlv  read  tiie 
justifications  for  putting  it  in  this  De- 
partment. I  call  attention  particularly 
to  the  rather  unusual  language  we  find 
in  concluding  the  statement  on  the  Coast 
Guard. 

It  is  expected  that  in  most  cases  the  de- 
termination of  cause  or  probable  cau-se  will 
continue  to  be  made  by  the  Commandant. 

Then  it  says  again : 

It  is  expected  moet  cases  reviewed  on  ap- 
peal Will  be  decided  by  the  Commandant 
under  delegated  authoniv  after  it  has  been 
given  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  other  Mem- 
bers may  want  to  comment  on  this 
amendment,  so  for  that  reason  I  vield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and"  ask 
your  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  doubt  for  one 
moment  the  sincerity  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
who  proposes  this  amendment,  i  will 
say  usually  in  most  cases,  as  in  this  one 
there  are  three  sides  to  everv  proposition 
Fundamentally,  though,  I  think  we  have 
to  examine  a  basic  principle  which  is  that 
you  either  believe  you  can  have  an  over- 
all national  ti-ansportation  policy,  or  you 
do  not.  Obviously  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  this  Chamber  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  still  adhere  to  the  idea,  and  it  does 
make  good  sense  with  a  growing  nation 
and  with  the  problems  which  we  have 
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in  transportation,  to  try  to  evolve  an 
.overall  transportation  policy.  I  still 
think  it  makes  good  sense  if  you  possi- 
bly can  to  give  the  managers  of  the 
various  transportation  agencies  the  op- 
poi-tunity  to  coordinate  their  efforts  at 
an  executive  level,  particularly  when  the 
Chief  Executive  has  demonstrated  that 
this  would  be  a  useful  tool,  and  also 
when,  in  the  words  of  the  managers  of 
this  particular  agency,  the  Coast  Guard, 
they  detect  no  problem  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  support  wholeheartedly  this 
.setup. 

I  know  I  raised  this  question  mvself 
when  the  first  thought  came  of  the" De- 
partment of  Transportation,  because  of 
the  background  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. I  personally  discussed  this  verv 
issue  with  some  of  my  verj-  good  friend's 
in  the  Coast  Guard,  to  detect  whether 
or  not  It  would,  from  a  management  and 
administration  standpoint,  really  make 
a  difference. 

I  was  assured,  after  talking  informally 
and  privatel.v,  that  there  was  some  un- 
derstandable and  natural  reluctance  to 
move  from  Treasury,  but  the  move  was 
supported  from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
ministration, from  the  view  of  manage- 
ment, and  in  view  of  the  desire  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  this  country  the  bene- 
fit of  an  overall  national  transportation 
policy. 

The  Coast  Guard  witnesses  so  testified 
in  the  hearings  that  they  were  in  favor 
of  putting  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

I  know  you  can  raise  all  kinds  of  argu- 
ments and  discussions,  and  the  able 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
done  that,  as  to  why  it  should  not  be  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
would  simply  add  this:  You  can  make 
the  same  kind  of  argument  for  anv 
agency  which  is  included  or  sought  to 
be  included  in  this  bill.  Then  you  would 
not  have  any  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Die 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Certainly,  I  will  yield 
to  our  distinguished  and  able  majoritv 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  and  commend 
iiim  on  his  statement.  The  statement 
was  made  that  since  the  Committee  in 
its  wisdom  did  strike  out  the  Maritime 
Agency,  that  the  relation  between  this 
agency  and  that  is  such  that  this  should 
^Iso  go  out,  but  historically,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  these  two  agencie- 
have  not  been  together.  The  Maritime 
Agency  has  been  separate  and  has  been 
in  the  Commerce  Department,  while  this 
agency  has  been  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. So  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  meiit  to  that  argument. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentlemaii 
for  his  observation.  Of  course.  I  quite 
agree  it  is  simply  a  question  as  to 
wheUier  or  not  there  is  an  effort  to 
achieve  an  overall  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  and  have  it  coordinated  at 
a  high  enough  level  to  meet  and  to  solve 
the  problems  that  we  must  meet,  and  we 
must  solve,  for  this  Nation.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  vhether  or  not  you  want 
to  put  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
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most  Important  agencies  under  this  new 
executive  department. 

The  Coast  Quard  says  they  can  op- 
erate, and  they  have  testified  they  can 
operate  efQclently.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  why  they  could  not  continue  their 
outstanding  operations. 

Therefore,  I  say  we  ought  to  give  them 
that  opportunity.  After  all,  the  action 
we  have  taken  previously  here  today  with 
respect  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
may  be  reviewed  at  another  time,  and  we 
may  have  a  different  feeling  about  It. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  tell  me  to  what 
degree  the  Coast  Guard  Is  a  mode  of 
transportation,  domestic  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  Coast  Guard's 
principal  civilian  missions — search  and 
rescue,  aid  to  navigation,  oceanography 
icebreakins.  and  maritime  safety — are  all 
directly  oriented  to  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation safety,  both  on  the  sea  and  In  tWe 
air.  The  Coast  Guard  has  many  day -to- 
day contacts  with  other  safety  oriented 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  will 
become  members  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation . 

So  when  we  talk  about  transportation 
safety,  we  have  here  imder  consideration 
one  of  the  largest  agencies  engaged  in 
transportation  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  means  well 
and  mecnt  well  when  he  said  that  he 
did  not  want  to  gut  the  bill.  However, 
that  is  what  the  amendment  does;  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that.  Even  I 
know  that. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Is  the  able  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  Coast  Guard  should  not 
be  fragmented?  One  never  knows  when 
it  is  going  to  be  called  into  the  national 
defense  picture,  upon  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  However,  the 
gentleman  says  to  transfer  it,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  this  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nor)th  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENI70N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  And,  then,  in  the  same 
language  the  Secretary  transfers  all  of 
this  authority  back  to  the  Commandant. 
That  is  just  a  question  of  housekeeping, 
is  it  not? 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  It  may  be  a  question 
of  housekeeping  I>ut  it  makes  good  ad- 
ministrative sens*  from  a  management 
standpoint  when  you  are  trying  to  evolve 
an  overall  picture.  The  Coast  Guard  is 
not  being  fragmented.  Of  course,  you 
can  leave  Coast  Guard  in  Tieasury  or  you 
can  move  them  tome  place  else.  But 
that  is  not  the  is»ue.  The  l-ssue  is,  can 
the  Coast  Guard  teep  doing  the  excellent 
work  it  has  been  doing  If  moved;  they 
say  yes,  the  President  says  yes.  and  this 
committee  says  thty  can. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  This  amendment  would 
not  have  been  ofTered  if  the  House  had 
not  taken  the  action  it  did  on  the  Mari- 
time Administratlbn.  It  would  not  have 
been  relevant. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  .   ' 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  know  it  would  not, 
because  I  had  the  responsibility  in  the 
committee  of  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  very  sincere,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
relevancy  of  this,  i 

Mr.  LENNON.  |  For  how  many  years 
has  the  gentleman  served  on  the  legis- 
lative committee  authorizing  for  the 
Coast  Guard? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  ser\-ed  on  that  com- 
mittee since  he  has  been  in  the  Con- 
gress but  I  do  not  bow  to  anyone,  how- 
ever, for  my  suppcrt  of,  and  my  interest 
in  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  be  verj-  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments 
against  this  amendment  was  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  grntlemai\  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lehnon],  who  offered  the 
amendment  when  he  said  that  if  the 
Maritime  Adminittration  had  not  h>een 
stricken  out  of  tiie  bill,  he  would  not 
have  offered  his  amendment.  There  is 
certainly  no  relationship  between  both 
agencies. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  The  distinguished 
Speaker  has  made  in  one  sentence  the 
main  point  I  WBnt  to  make  in  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  strike  the  mari- 
time section  from  this  bill. 

The  arguments  In  connection  with  the 
maritime  section  of  this  bill  have  abso- 
lutely no  relevanoB  insofar  as  the  Coast 
Guard  is  concerned. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  The  maritime 
industry  of  this  country  divides  Itself 
into  many  segments.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  private  in  operation,  100  percent; 
granted  that  sotne  segments  of  the 
American  maritime  Industry  are  subsi- 
dized by  the  Government,  but  those 
segments  of  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry that  are  subsidized  are  private  in 
their  operations. 


That  is  only  a  part  of  the  American 
maritime  industry.  Much  of  it  is  not 
subsidized  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  American 
shipbuilding  Industry,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  American  maritime  Industry,  is 
partly  subsidized  and  partly  not. 

More  than  that,  much  of  the  com- 
merce of  our  country — and  this  was  one 
of  the  main  arguments  for  striking  the 
maritime  section — Is  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

Tlie  whole  issue  involved  in  the  mrri- 
time  section  was  whether  or  not  this 
vital  industry-,  so  important  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country,  which  I  support  fully, 
so  necessarj-  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
should  be  receiving  more  attention  ai 
the  national  level. 

And  the  argument  is  that  if  you  have 
a  separate  agency,  ultimately  it  may  re- 
ceive that  attention.  I  hope  that  it  does 
I  will  continue  to  devote  my  best  effoii 
to  a  strong  American  merchant  marine 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  is  part  and 
parcel  of  tire  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  fine  and  honorable  serv- 
ice but  it  is  entirely  a  Government 
operation.  The  Coast  Guard  in  peace- 
time traditionally  has  been  under  tlie 
supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
not  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  an  Independent 
agency  or  some  unrelated  agency.  It  ha- 
been  part  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
In  time  of  war  it  has  been  part  of  the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  ha.'; 
normally  been  moved  from  the  TreasuiT 
Department  and  militarized  and  put  in 
the  Defense  Establishment. 

Now  to  make  any  kind  of  alliance  be- 
tween this  quasi-military  operation  witli 
one  which  is  entirely  private  in  its  func- 
tions is  just  not  logical  nor  sensible. 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

When  Vice  Adm.  William  D.  Shieldv 
speaking  for  the  Commandant  of  ihr 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  said  this: 

Inclusion  In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation would  be  advantageous  to  us  becau.'^r 

(1)  The  C!oast  Guard  will  be  a  part  of  an 
executive  department  whose  sole  objecti. e 
is  In  an  area  in  which  we  operate  continually 
that  is,  transportation  and  transport.ation 
safety. 

(2)  The  Coast  Guard  will  be  In  the  m.\in- 
stream  of  development  of  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

(3)  Coast  Guard  prestige  at  internatlon.i! 
conferences  dealing  with  transportation  wi!'. 
be  enhanced  by  our  being  an  Integral  p.ir' 
of  the  I>epartnient  of  Transportation. 

(4)  The  resulting  closer  relationships  wi;!i 
other  elements  in  the  Department  of  Tr.iii.=- 
porUition  win  improve  our  capabilities. 

(5)  Coast  Guard  personnel  would  serve  i:'. 
positions  In  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion at  high  levels  of  policymaking  and  rid- 
mlnlstration. 

If  this  legislation  Js  enacted,  the  Co.i.'* 
Guard  will  be  a  dynamic,  productive  elemcti; 
In  the  new  Department  and  wlU  further  the 
President's  program  to  achieve  safe,  efficient, 


fast,  and  convenient  transportation.  The 
traditional  high  quality  performance  of  the 
Coast  Guard  developed  in  176  years  of  serv- 
ice to  country  and  humanity  will  be  contin- 
ued in  the  new  Department.  I  urge  you 
gi\e  favorable  consideration  to  tills  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Just  to  emphasize  the 
point,  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  quoting  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  He  was  quoting  the 
Vice  Commandant. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  othei-  words,  tlie 
man  directly  conceiiied  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  may  I  say  in 
the  statute  itself  we  said : 

The  Coast  Guard  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Department,  and  there  are  hereby 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary 
ail  functions,  powers,  and  duties,  relating 
to  the  Coast  Guard,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  other  oflicers  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

And  then  we  adopted  an  amendment 
offered  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  is 
here,  that  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  shall  report  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Then  in  section <2>  : 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  and  the 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  ftiiictions. 
powers,  and  duties,  relating  to  tlie  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Department  and  the  trans.fer 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  functions,  powers. 
and  duties,  relating  to  the  Coast  Guard,  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  other 
officers  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  effected  by  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Coast 
Guard,  together  with  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  relating  thereto,  shall  operate  as 
a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war 
or  when  the  President  shall  so  direct,  as 
provided  in  section  3  of  title  14,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  the 
great  privilege  and  responsibility  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Treasury  Department  of  our  country. 
But  the  idea  that  you  would  keep  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  tax-collecting  di- 
vision of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  whose  main  function  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  revenues;  this  just  does  not 
make  any  sense  at  all. 

The  eighth  regional  headquarters  of 
the  Coast  Guard  are  located  in  my  city. 
I  know  these  people  personally.  1  ad- 
mire them.  I  respect  them.  I  think 
the  Coast  Guard  does  a  magnificent  job. 
but  it  does  not  belong  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

It  got  in  the  Treasury  Department 
back  in  the  early  days  of  pirates  at  the 
inception  of  our  country,  to  protect  our 
country  and  Its  revenue.  During  pro- 
hibition it  was  used  as  a  device  to  keep 
them  from  moving  illicit  spirits  into  the 
country.  Over  the  years  it  has  served 
with  distinction  in  life  savings,  in  de- 
fense, in  the  active  military.  It  is  a 
great  and  honorable  service. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
all  my  time,  but  I  ask  Members  to  think 


about  this  question:  How  in  the  world 
can  you  classify  the  Coast  Guard  as 
transportation?  This  is  not  transporta- 
tion. Who  are  they  transporting? 
Members  of  the  Coast  Guard.  It  makes 
as  much  sense  to  include  space  because 
the  astronauts  are  being  transported. 
Let  us  get  back  to  the  reason  why  the 
Coast  Guard  should  not  l>e  in  the  bill. 
Who  does  the  Coast  Guard  serve?  The 
Coast  Guard  serves  the  maritime.  The 
maritime  is  now  out  of  this  bill,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  should  be  out  of  it.  It  falls 
in  line  as  a  matter  of  logic. 

As  for  the  Coast  Guard,  us  inclusion 
in  such  a  department  would  lend  undue 
emphasis  to  what  is  es.sentially  a 
secondary  aspect  of  its  operations. 
True  it  is  that  the  agency  is  i-esponsible 
for  aids  to  navigation  on  domestic 
waters.  It  al.so  has  the  re.sponsibility 
for  the  safety  of  our  expanding  boating 
population,  but  sight  must  not  be  lost  of 
its  manifold  international  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  the  chief  seagoing  law  en- 
forcement agency  of  our  Government. 
Its  activities  in  this  field  embrace  the 
policing  of  ti-eaties  covering  fisheries, 
enforcement  of  Cust^jms  regulations, 
maintenance  of  loran  and  other  naviga- 
tion aids  in  a  worldwide  network,  ice- 
breaking  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Ant- 
ai-ctic.  operation  of  intei-national  ice 
patrol  vessels,  and  inspection  of  seagoing 
vessels,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Only  last  month,  it  ver>-  capably  rep- 
resented the  United  States  in  a  session 
of   the  Maritime   Safety  Committee  of 
the    Intergovernmental   Maritime    Con- 
sultative   Orcanization    in    a    meeting 
which  substantially  upgraded  fire  safety 
regulations    with    respect    to    passenger 
vessels.     As  a  result  of  its  efforts,  future 
ocean  cruise  passengers  can  expect  that 
the  chances  of  another  Yarmouth  Castle 
tragedy     will     be     greatly     minimized. 
While,  of  course,  this  is  a  safety  fimction, 
and  thus  one  which  might  fit  into  the 
pattern  of  the  new  Department,  it  is  a 
function  on  an  international  level,  and 
one  which  seems  to  have  little  or  no  re- 
lation in  fact  to  what  are  the  essentially 
domestic  functions  of  the  new  agency. 
There   is  one  other  function  of  the 
Coast  Guard  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  aims  of  this  bill.     In  time  of  war  it 
is  integrated  with  the  Navy  and  its  men 
and  ships  serve  side  by  side  with  vessels 
of  the  Navy  throughout  the  world.     At 
this  moment,  26  Coast  Guard  vessels  with 
their  crews  are  rendering  valiant  service 
in  Vietnam  on  coastal  patrol.     Its  ves- 
sels   are    designed    with    their    wai-time 
function  in  mind  and  they  carry  com- 
munications and  other  equipment  com- 
patible with  Navj'  equipment  and  their 
crews  are  trained  for  speedy  amalgama- 
tion into  appropriate   Navy  services  in 
wartime.     The  manifold   nature  of  the 
services  and  missions  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  which  domestic  safety  functions  are 
but  a  minor  part,  coiistitute  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  inclusion  of  this  service 
in  what  is  essentially  a  domestic  trans- 
portation organization. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califorma. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  not  the  Coast 
Guard  serve  all  shipping  and  aviation, 
naval  aviation,  perform  rescue  service, 
and  all  of  that?  That  is  with  reference 
not  only  to  maritime  cargo  ships  but 
also  passenger  ships  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  It  .serves  the  maritime.  You 
put  your  finger  on  it.  It  sei-ves  the  mari- 
time interests  of  the  Nation,  domestic 
and  interiiational.  But  maritime  is  out 
of  the  bill  now.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
rea.son  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  in  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  they  are  com- 
pletely separate  and  independent  agen- 
cies, and  they  do  an  independent  job. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are 
Coast  Guard  ships  in  Vietnam.  In  time 
of  war  they  have  certain  other  duties. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  This  is  not  a  trans- 
poitation  service  they  are  performing 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  actually  Coast 
Guard  work,  patrol  work  they  are  doing, 
iVideed.  it  is  excellent  work.  But  this  is 
a  wartime  activity  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
In  no  way  can  we  think  of  it  as  a  trans- 
ixirtation  field. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Docs  the  gentleman 
believe  the  FA.\  is  a  form  of  transporta- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Yes;  the  F.-^A  is  a 
form  of  transportation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  The  Coast  Guard 
works  imder  the  Treasury  Department 
as  a  law -enforcing  body,  and  that  is  why 
it  is  in  the  Treasurv? 

Mr.  DOWNING.'  That  is  the  reason 
it  is  in  the  Tieasury.  We  are  not  pro- 
viding for  law-enforcement  ofiBcers  here. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  a  law-enforcement 
arm  of  the  Treasury,  where  it  has  done 
its  work  since  1789. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  think  in  fairness 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
a  self-contained  entity.  From  an  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view,  you  can  put 
it  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  anywhere  you 
want  to.  but  they  are  self-contained. 

In  all  the  discussioi^s.  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  and  my  friend 
from  Cahfornia,  I  have  not  heard  a  single 
argument  as  to  why  it  belongs  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  There 
was  some  sense  to  it  because  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  maritime,  but  it  also  per- 
forms functions  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  It  is  a  self-contained  out- 
fit that  performs  functions  that  cut 
across  many  departmental  lines.  The 
main  reason  for  putting  it  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  was  gone  when 
we  elected  to  take  out  the  maritime 

Ml-.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  reason  is  that 
It  has  a  very  important  safety  function, 
and  the  safety  function  in  this  bill  is  a 
very   important   function.     We   believe 
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that  because  of  its  excellence  as  a  safety 
organization.  Inspecting  ships  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  including  rescue  oper- 
ations, that  It  can  teach  some  of  those 
principles  to  some  of  the  other  safety 
groups  that  are  In  the  bill.  The  Com- 
mandant testified  that  it  would  be  of 
help  to  him  in  international  conferences 
to  be  part  of  this  national  transportation 
department. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  daresay  he  was 
saying  that  that  would  be  so  if  the  mari- 
time were  Included,  because  that  is  the 
field  he  serves,  the  maritime.  I  think  if 
you  think  about  It,  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Coast  Guard  should 
not  be  in  the  Department;  it  should  re- 
main in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
where  It  has  performed  so  well. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of 
words.  I  advise  my  colleagues  that  I  do 
not  Intend/to  take  the  full  5  minutes. 

First,  I  certainly  do  not  challenge  the 
motives  of  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  for  I  have  worked  with  him 
for  many  years  on  Coast  Guard  matters. 
I  have  served  on  the  Coast  Guard  Board 
of  Visitors  with  him,  and  I  have  nothing 
but  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  Coast  Guard. 

However,  as  a  Reserve  Coast  Guard 
oflBcer  myself,  one  who  has  served  4  years 
with  this  service  during  World  War  II, 
and  currently  a  Reserve  ofQcer,  I  could 
not  help  but  anticipate  that  this  ques- 
tion might  arise,  and  I  have  tried  with 
diligence  to  determine  precisely  what  the 
Coast  Guard  felt  was  in  their  own  best 
interests. 

The  official  position  that  the  Coast 
Guard  has  taken  is  that  they  prefer  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  have  made  efforts  to  ti-y  to  get  be- 
hind the  official  position  and  see  if  some- 
where there  were  other  reasons  why  the 
Coast  Guard  should  not  be  transferred. 
My  only  concern  has  been  to  determine 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  I  must  advise  my  colleagues 
that  from  my  diligent  inquiries  over  a 
period  of  weeks  and  months,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  that  the  Coast 
Guard  finds  any  advantage  in  not  being 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. So  it  is  for  that  purpose  that 
I  must  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LEKNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  in  deference  to  all  the  people  who 
feel  that  they  must  go  along  with  this, 
I  happen  to  know  the  feeling  of  the 
Coast  Guard  officials  before  this  bill 
ctmie  up.  The  official  and  unofficial  po- 
sition of  Uie  Coast  Gunrd  was,  as  long  as 
they  believed  the  Maritime  Admlnl,3tra- 
tlon  wa«  going  to  stay  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  that  they  would 
go  along.  They  cannot  say  now  they 
want  to  come  out,  but  I  do  know,  and  I 
believe  in  my  honest  Judgment,  they  do 
want  to  oome  out  now  that  the  Maritime 
Administration  Is  out. 


Mr.  CHAMBBRLAIN.  I  must  differ 
with  my  colleague.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  will  take  only  a  minute 
to  say  that  there  was  absolutely  no  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  from  anyone 
that  this  was  not  a  desirable  move  to 
transfer  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  In  fact,  the 
Coast  Guard  took  the  position  that  it  was 
to  its  own  best  ititerests,  and  it  would  be 
an  advantage  for  it  to  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

I  see  no  substance  to  the  argument  that 
the  Maritime  Administration  is  not  to 
be  in  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
so  the  Coast  Guard  should  not  be.  They 
are  not  together  now.  Presently  the 
Maritime  Administration  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  so  I  believe,  if 
there  was  logic  to  the  position  of  those 
who  are  advarKing  this  motion,  they 
would  say  the  Coast  Guard  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Of  course,  the  ultimete  attempt  will  be 
to  have  the  Maritime  Administration  be 
Independent.  3o  I  believe  really  their 
ultimate  goal  should  be  to  make  the  Coast 
Guard  independent  and  not  have  it  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  or  De- 
partment of  Ti'ansportation  or  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  But  I  believe,  to 
carry  this  to  its  logical  and  extreme 
position,  this  shows  how  silly  the  argu- 
ment is  in  the  first  place.  There  is  no 
real  reason  to  oppose  the  transfer  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  where  certainly  they 
have  a  lot  more  relevance  than  they  ever 
had  In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNOW.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  the 
gentleman  stated  that  no  one  testified 
before  the  committee  on  behalf  of  taking 
it  out.  Who  were  the  witnesses  before 
your  committee  who  urged  taking  out 
the  Martlme  Acjmlnlstration? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
raises  a  point,  which  I  would  really  not 
care  to  go  into  ia  great  depth. 

Mr.  LEINNON.  I  believe  we  are  en- 
titled to  know,  since  the  gentleman  is 
drawing  that  comparison. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  argument 
was  made  but  not  very  forcibly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requitite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Coast  Guard  hits  compUed  a  splendid 
record  imder  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  can  see  no  rea»on  now  for  tiansferrlng 
this  organization  to  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  Let  the  Coast  Guard 
remain  where  It  is  and  where  it  can 
continue  the  st^endid  record  of  service 
It  has  given  this  Nation  for  so  many 
years. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Lennon  i . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Lennon)  there 
were — ayes  73,  noes  107. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HENDERSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Henderson: 
On  page  28.  strike  out  lines  17  through  24. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  other  law,  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  on  active  duty  may  be  appwlnted,  de- 
tailed, or  assigned  to  any  position  In  the  Do- 
partment  other  than  Secretary,  Under  Secre- 
tary, and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws.  U.e 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Dual  Cnni- 
pensation  Act  of  1964,  a  retired  member  c: 
the  Coast  Guard  may  be  appointed  to  .hiv, 
position  in  the  Department." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  \\\\\ 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlcHL-xn 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  is  a  perfecting  amendment.  We 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Hender- 
son] ari'd  his  staff. 

We  have  accepted  several  amend- 
ments that  are  in  the  bill.  This  Is  ari 
amendment  which  came  up  later.  It  ha.s 
to  do  with  clearing  up  some  ambiguity 
on  dual  compensation. 

We  are  very  happy  to  accept  tiie 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  we  thank 
him  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  th^ 
gentleman. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  minor- 
ity, and  I  understand  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  that  side. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  M: 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  remove  the  Coast  Guard 
from  this  bill.  For  2  weeks  I  have  ob- 
served the  charts  in  the  Speaker's  lobby 
showing  the  different  agencies  and  De- 
partments to  be  placed  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

After  serious  consideration,  I  cannc; 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  lind 
it  appropriate  that  any  branch  of  our 
Armed  Services,  which  admittedly  the 
Coast  Guard  is,  should  be  under  control 
or  administration  of  a  Department  that 
is  supervising  freight  trains,  the  truck- 
ing industry,  commercial  airlines  and 
natural  gas  lines. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Coa?i 
Guard  is  to  be  placed  under  this  Depart- 
ment, then  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  Navy  should  also  be  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  for  one  is 
as  justified  as  the  other. 
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The  Coast  Guard  has  a  glorious  history 
both  in  time  of  peace  and  war.  It  is 
definitely,  beyond  a  question,  a  part 
of  our  Armed  Services.  I  could  under- 
stand if  an  eflfort  were  made  to  place 
the  Coast  Guard  under  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  I  cannot  concur  In  plac- 
ing this  vital  part  of  our  national  defense, 
both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  imder  this 
new  Cabinet  post. 

I,  therefore,  enthusiastically  support 
the    amendment    to    delete    the    Coast 
Guard  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chakman,  I  move 
to  .strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  and  interject  myself 
into  this  debate — a  little  bit  surprising 
to  me — because  I  will  be  offering  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  It  will  contain  the 
Erlenborn  amendment,  which  has  to  do 
with  aircraft  safety. 

This  is  tin  issue  with  which  I  have  been 
concerned  for  many,  many  years.  I  re- 
member, in  World  War  H,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  aircraft  safety  board  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Naval  Air  Force,  the 
bitter  fight  conducted  then  to  keep  air- 
craft safety  apart  from  administration. 
There  was  quite  a  bit  of  fight  In  trj'lng 
to  establish  first  of  all  the  necessity  of 
separating  aircraft  safety  from  adminis- 
tration, and  then,  after  having  accom- 
plished this,  keeping  the  two  functions 
separate.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
because  as  you  tie  in  safety  with  ordinary 
administration  we  found  that  those  in- 
volved In  aircraft  accidents  were  not  so 
free  in  explaining  what  had  happened. 
However,  if  you  separate  the  discipline, 
as  It  were,  from  the  responsibility  of  in- 
vestigating accidents,  we  found  that  we 
could  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  matters 
with  a  great  deal  more  accurate  results. 
So  I  have  followed  this  legislation  with 
tills  In  mind.  This  happens  to  be  an  In- 
stance where  if  this  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  carries  I  will  vote  for 
the  bill.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the 
Issue  of  aircraft  safety  is  so  important 
that  if  this  does  not  carry  I  would  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Finally  let  me  say  this:  Evei-yone  in- 
voh-ed  in  aircraft  safety,  aU  of  the  avia- 
tion people,  have  supported  this  kind  of 
an  amendment  for  preserving  the  In- 
dependence of  safety  investieatlon.  I 
think  it  behooves  the  House  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged In  this  area,  and  are  knowledge- 
able. Certainly  with  the  great  interest 
that  this  Nation,  that  all  of  u.s,  have  in 
aircraft  safety,  this  should  be  done 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  The 
problem  is  that  aircraft  travel  in  our 
countrj-  is  Increasing  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
the  FAA.  which  will  move  into  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  is  going  to'  have 
to  meet  this  problem  head  on  in.  the 
months  and  years  ahead  by  making  reg- 
ulations for  safety  that  are  going  to  be 


so  important  in  maintaining  the  excel- 
lent air  safety  record  which  we  have 
enjoyed  since  1958.  The  accident  in- 
vestigation body,  if  I  understand  vour 
motion  correctly,  will  be  located  m  a 
separate  safety  board.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  So 
it  can  in  effect,  when  it  speaks  to  acci- 
dents in  the  airfield,  be  critical  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  with  a  free 
hand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  You  do  not  want  to  have  the 
goat  watching  the  cabbage  patch. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15963)  to  estabhsh  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  935, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundrj'  amendments  adopted  bv  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
pre\1ous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  bill  may  be  put  o\er  until 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  anj- 
amendment? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Garmatz 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  so-called  Garmatz  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p.-ige  4.  beginning  on  line  5.  strilce  out 
"(3)  a  Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and 
(4)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  (3)". 

On  page  14.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  14  on  page  15. 
On  page  15.  line  15,  strike  out  "(6i"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 5 )  ". 

On  page  37.  line  25,  strike  out  "(82),  and 
(891"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (82)". 

On  page  38.  strike  out  lines  3  through  6. 
Redesignate  subsections  (g)  and  fh)  of  sec- 
tion 10  as  (f)  and  (g),  respectively. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  i .  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  261,  nays  117,  answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  51,  as  follows; 

I  Roll  No.  251] 
YEAS — 261 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni 

Anderson, 

Tonn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Aspmall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bsl! 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Boggs 
Boiatid 
Bolton 
Bow 

Broomfleld 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J  ,  Jr. 
Broj-hlil,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 


Farnsley 

Feighan 

Fmdlcy 

Flno 

Flynt 

Fog  arty 

Foley 


Mathtas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mit>ista 

Mmshall 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Mlze 

Ford,  Moeller 

William  D.  Moore 

Fo\mtain  Moorhead 

Frtlinchuysrn  Morgan 

Friedel  Morse 

Fulton,  Pa.  MortoJi 

Ga.Tnatz  Mosher 

Geitys  Multer 

Gialmo  Murphy,  N,y, 

Gibbons  Natcher 

Gilbert  Nix 

GiUlgan  O  Brien 

Gonz;Uc-z  O'Hara,  Mich 

Goodell  Olsen,  Mont. 

Grabowski  Passman 

Gray  Patien 

Gretn.  Oreg.  Pelly 

Green  Pa.  Pepper 

Gnder  Perkins 

Griffiths  Philbin 

Gross  Pike 

Gubser  Plrnle 

Gurney  PolT 

Hagen,  Calif.  Pool 

Haley  Powell 

Hall  Qule 


Burton  Calif.  Halpern  Quillcn 

By.-ne.  Pa  Hanley  RandaU 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Hansen,  Idaho    Reid.  ni. 

C.ahlll  Harsha  Reilel 

C^rey  Harvey,  Ind.  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Carter  Harvey,  Mich  Robison 

Casey  Hathaway  Rodino 

Cederberg  Hawkins  Rogers,  Fla. 

Celler  Helstoski  Roncallo 

Chamberlain  Henderson  Rooney.  N  Y, 

Chelf  Herlong  Roonev.  Pa. 

Clancy  Hicks  Rosenthal 

Clausen.  Howard  Roster.kowski 

Don  H.  Hull  Roudebush 

Clawson.  Del  Hungate  Rumsfeld 

Clevenger  Huot  Ryan 

Colmer  Hutchinson  Satterfield 

Conable  Irwin  St  Germain 

Conte  Jennings  St  Ontre 

Cooley  Joelson  Saylor 

Corbett  Johnson,  Pa.  Sciusler 

Cramer  Jones.  N.C.  Schneebcll 

Curtln  Karsten  Schweiker 

Curtis  Karth  Secrest 

Daddario  Keith  Sclden 

Dague  Kelly  Shipley 

Daniels  King,  trtah  Shrlver 

Dayls,  Ga  Kornepay  Sickles 

Davis,  Wis  Kunkel  Skubuz 

de  la  Garza  Kupferman  Slack 

Delancy  Laird  Sm,th,  Calif. 

Dent  Laneen  Smith.  N  T. 

Derwlr.skl  Latta  Smith,  Va. 

Devine  Lecpett  Stafford 

Dickinson  Lennon  Stanton 

Dlngell  Lipscomb  Stubblefield 

Dole  Lonp,  Md.  Sullivan 

Donohue  Love  Sweeney 

Do.-n  McCarthy  Talcott 

Downing  McCuIloch  Tavlor 

Dulskl  McDade  Tenzer 

Duncan,  Greg  McGrath  Thompeon,  H.J. 

Duncan,  Tenn  Macdonald  Thompeon.  Tex 

Dwyer  MacGregor  Thomson.  Wis. 

£<liaondson  Machea  Tuck 

Kdwards.  Ala.  Mackie  Tunncy 

Edwards,  La.  Madden  Tupper 

Ellsworth  MaUllard  LTlman 

Erlenborn  Marsh  Wapponner 

Fallon  Martin,  Mass.  Waldle 

Farbstcin  Martin,  Nebr.  Watkln« 
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Watson 

Widnall 

Woiflf 

WbaUer 

WUUams 

Wyatt 

White,  Idaho 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Whltener 

WUson, 

Younger 

Whltten 

Charles  H. 
NATS— 117 

Albert 

Hays 

Puclnskl 

Ashley 

Bechler 

PurceU 

Bandstra 

Hollfleld 

Race 

Beckworth 

Holland 

Redlln 

Bingham 

IchOrd 

Reea 

BoUlng 

Jacobs 

Held.  N.Y. 

Brademaa 

Jarman 

Reuss 

Bray 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rhddes,  Pa. 

Brock 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Brooks 

Jonas 

Roberts    , 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Te^^,, 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Ronan 

Burlesoa 

Kastenmeler 

Roush 

CabeU 

Kee 

Roybal 

Callan 

King,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Cameron 

Klrwan 

Schmldhat  ser 

Clark 

Kluczynskl 

Sikes 

Cleveland 

Long,  La. 

SUk 

Collier 

McClory 

Smith,  lowi. 

Conyers 

McDowell 

Springer 

Craley 

McPall 

Staggers 

Culver 

McVlcker 

Stalbaum 

Dawson 

Mackay 

Steed 

Denton 

Mahon 

Stephens 

Dlggs 

Matthews 

Stratton 

Dow 

Michel 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Mills 

Todd 

Dyal 

Monagan 

Trimble 

Everett 

Morris 

Udall 

Parnum 

Moss 

Vanlk 

Fascell 

Nedzl 

Vigorlto 

Fraaer 

Nelsen 

Vivian 

Puqua 

O'Hara,  m. 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Oathlnga 

Olaon,  Minn. 

Watts 

Orelgg 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

White,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Patman 

Willis 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Wright 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Poage 

Yates 

Hardy 

Price 

Young 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 

Annunzlo 

Ottlnger 

Resnlck 

NOT  VOTING— 51 

Adair 

Grover 

Murray 

Asbmore 

Hagan,  Oa. 

OKonskl 

Baring 

Halleck 

ONeUl,  Mass 

Battln 

Hansen,  Wash 

Reinecke 

Blatnlk 

Hubert 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Burton,  tJUh 

Horton 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Callaway 

Hosmer 

Scott 

Cobelan 

Keogh 

Senner 

Corman 

King.  N.Y. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cunningham 

Kreba 

Thomas 

Edwards,  CalU 

.  Landrum 

Toll 

Evans,  Colo. 

McEwen 

Tutcn 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Utt 

Fisher 

Martin,  Ala. 

Van  Deerlln 

Flood 

Mink 

Walker,  Miss. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Weltner 

Oallagher 

Murphy,  111. 

Zablockl 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Annunzlo  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlnger  against. 

Mr.  Reinecke  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Mr.  Hortoa  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlllnoU  for,  with  Mr. 
Weltner  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Murray  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Whalley. 

'  Mr.   Rivers   of   South    Carolina   wltti   Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr,  Corman  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califomla. 

Mr.   ZablocU   with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Halli»ck. 

Bfr.   Cobelan  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 


Mr.  Baring  with  'Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Callaway. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mt.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.    McMillan    with    Mr.   Landrum. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mre.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomla  with  Mr. 
Senner. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mt.  Tuten. 

•  Mr.  TRIMBLE  and  Mr.  HANSEN  of 
Iowa  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  tlie  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  HebirtI.  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  flthdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill].  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote   "present." 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlem.an  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh] .  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKEIl.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

M0TI0.»r  TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CtTBTis  movea  to  recominlt  the  bill.  H.R. 
15963.  to  the  Comn»itte«  on  Government  Op- 
erations, with  Instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  Hou.se  forthwith,  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

On  page  4.  lines  J2  through  17,  delete  sub- 
section "(f)  "; 

On  page  6.  following  line  20,  Insert  the 
following  new  subeection.  and  reletter  the 
subsequent  subsectlorLs  accordingly: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Board  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  of 
the  Chairman,  melnbers.  officers,  and  offices 
thereof  under  titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1918  (72  Stat.  776,  49  US.C, 
1421  et  seq.)  ";  and 

On  page  17.  lines  1  through  7.  delete  sub- 
section "(d)"  and  reletter  the  subsequent 
subsections  accordingly. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELt).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  143,  nays  238,  not  voting  51. 
as  follows: 

[Roll   No.  2521 
YEAS— 143 
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Abernethy 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews. 
N,  Dak, 

Arends 

A.shbrook 

Ayres 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomlleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J,.  Jr. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahiU 

Carter 

Cederbers 

Chamberkilii 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Da£:ue 

Davis.  Wi.s. 

Derwinski 

Device 

Dickinson 


Abbltt 

Adam.s 

Addnbbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Becliworth 

Bennett 

Bmsiham 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlnp; 

Brademas 

Broolcs 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Clevenjtpr 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Craley 

Culver 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davl.s.  Ga 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 


,111, 


Dole 

DtUskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Plndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

F\aton,  Pa. 

Gathings 

Good  ell 

Grcss 

Oubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCIory 

McCuUocb 

McDade 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

^^ay 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mize 

NAYS — 238 

Dlggs 

Dlngeli 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg, 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fa.'-n.sley 

Farnum 

Fawrell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Flynt 

FoKarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
FuQua 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
OiUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagerx,  Calif. 
Halpern 


Wis 


Moeller 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Poll 

Pool 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Roblson 

Rogers,  T,ex. 

Roncallo 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  N.Y, 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Thomson 

Todd 

Tuclc 

Waiigonner 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Hamilton 

Haiiley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iow;> 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  C   :■ 

John.son,  Ok. 

Jones.  Ala, 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

KtnK.  Calif 

King.  Utali 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDoweU 


McFall 
.McGrath 
McVlcker 
Mackay 
Mackie 
Madden 
•Mahon 
M.itsuuagtt 
Matthews 
.Meeds 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy.  NY. 
Na  teller 
Nedzi 
Nix 

O'Brien 
OUara,  Bl. 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen,  Mont. 
OLson.  Minn. 
O  Neal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pike 


Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purceil 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reid.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ro.ster.kowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schl.sler 

Schmldhaufcr 

Secreet 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Stsk 

Slack 


Smith,  Io*a 
Smith,  Va. 
StagppTs 
Stalbaum 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubtalefleld 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Taylor 
Teagiic.  Tex. 
•  Tenzer 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomp.ion,  Tex 
Trimble 
Tunnt;- 
Tupper 
Udall 
Ullmii-i 
Vanik 
VlRorito 
Vivian 
Waldip 
Walker,  N 
Watts 

White,  Idaho 
Whltr.  Tex. 
Whiteiier 
Wmis 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 


Mex. 
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Adiiir 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Burton.  Utah 

C.aiaway 

CoheJan 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Edwards,  Calif 

Evan<!.  Colo. 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Grover 


Hatran.  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hebert 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Krebs 

Landrum 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Machen 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mmlc 

Morrison 

Murphy,  111. 


Murray 

O'Konski 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Reinecke 

River-.  S  C. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Scott 

Senner 

Teapue.  Calif. 

Thom;^ 

Toll 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker.  MiSs. 

Weltner 

Zablockl 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Weltner  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnik  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for.  with  Bdr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.   Battln   for.   with   Mr.   Horton   against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Grover  against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh 

against 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Ma.ssachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for.  with  Mr.  Machen  against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher 
sgainst. 

Mr.  Murray  for,  with  Mr    Murph'- 
i.ois  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr  Zablockl  with  Mr  O'Konski. 
.Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr.    Rivers    of    South    Carolina    vi 

Adair. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mrs      Hansen     of     Washington     with 
Cunningham. 

Mr.  Flood  With  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Tuten  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  M..rtin  of 
Aliibama. 

Mrs.  ■I-homas  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Krebs. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr  Senner. 


of  Illi- 


th    Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr.   Rogers    of   Colorado   with   Mr    Evans 
of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Mink  wlUi  Mr,  Cohelan 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Ftsher. 

'  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennesee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
the  pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi-dered. 
The   question   was   taken;    and   there 
were— yeas  336,  nays  42.  not  voting  54, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No    253  I 
YEASTS  3  6 

Devlne  Huot 

Dickini.on  Ichord 

Dicgs  Irwin 

Dingcll  Jacobs 

Dole  Jarman 

Donohue  Jennings 

Dorn  Joelson 

Dow  Johnson.  Calif. 

Dowdy  Johnson.  Okia. 

Downing  Johnson,  Pa. 

Dulski  Jonas 

Duncan.  Oreg  Jones.  .'Via 

Duncan.  Tenn.  Jones.  Mo 

Dwyer  Jones,  N.C. 

Dyal  Karsten 

Eamondson  Karth 

Edward*.  La  K;u-tenmeier 

Ellsworth  Kee 

Erlenborn  Keith 

Everett  Kelly 

Evlns,  Tenn.  King.  Calif. 

Fallon  Klrwan 

Farbsteln  Kluczyn-tki 

Farnsley  Kornegay 

Farnum  Kunkel 

Fascell  Kupferman 

Felghan  Latta 

Findlty  Leyyett 

Fino  Lennon 

Fogarty  Lipscomb 

Foley  Lone.  Md 


Adams 

.\ddakbo 

.Mbert 

.\ndeison.  Ill 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
N   Dak 

Anininzio 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Banditra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bradcm.'ts 

Brock 

Brooki; 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J,.  Jr. 
BroyhlU.  NO. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Callan 
Ca  rey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbcrg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clau.sen, 
Don  H. 
Claw.son.  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Coii/er 
Cojmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Ci.iver 
Curtin 
Daddario 
Dagiie 

Daniel.'!  ^ 

Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Dclaney 
Dent 
Denton 


Ford.  Gerald  R,  Love 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 


McCarthy 
McCIory 
McCuiloch 
McDade 


Prellnfihuysen    McDowell 


Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fugua 

Garmatz 

Gathmes 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilt>en 

Gililgan 

Gonzalez 

Goodeli 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsiia 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hender.?on 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 


McFall 
McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mack.^y 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marim,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaea 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

.Mills 

Minish 

Mize 

Moeller 

Moaagun 

Moore 

Moorliead 

Morgan 

Moris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedi!i 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  f/inn. 

Ottlnger 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perk  1  n.« 

Phllblu 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Race 

Redhn 

Rees 

Re;d.  Ill, 

P>*id,  N  Y 

Resnick 

Reiibs 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Ptodmo 

Rogers.  Fia 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Andrews. 

George  W 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Berry 
Bray 

Buchanan 
Burleson 
Cameron 
Curtis 
Derwinski 
EJwards.  Ala 
Flynt 


Rot.erithaI 

Hor^tenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  OHfie 

.'^cheiicr 

.Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

S,^hweiker 

Secresl 

Selden 

Shipley 

S.^inver 

Sickles 

.Sikes 

Sisk 

.Skubltz 

SUck 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y 

Smith.  Va 

Springer 

Stafford 

Sta^-gers 

Sialbaum 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

NAYS — 42 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gtirnev 

HaU 

Hutchinson 

Kin.tr,  Utah 

Laird 

Langtn 

Long.  La. 

Marsh 

Minshall 

Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passma.n 
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Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teneer 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thompson.  Tex 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vnnik 

Visjonto 

Vivian 

Waldie 

Walker.  N   Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whallev 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willis 

"WiLson. 

Charles 
Wolfl 
Wripht 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Younp 
Younger 


:  H 


Actair 

Aslimore 

Burint; 

Bat  nil 

Biatiiik 

Burton.  Utah 

Callaway 

Cohelan 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Edwards,  Calif 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fidier 

Flood 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Gallaeher 

Grover 

Hagan,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTING- 

Halleck 

Haneen.  Wa-h 

Hays 

Hebert 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Keofrh 

King.  NY. 

Krebs 

Landrum 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Machen 

Martin.  Ala 

Martin,  Mass 

Mmk 

Morrison 

Murphy.  Ij; 


Randall 

Reifel 

Roiiers.  Tex, 

Roncallo 

Satterfleld 

Saylor   ■ 

Steed 

Stephen* 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  W:s 

Tuck 

Waggon  ner 

Watson 

Whltten 

54 

Murray 

O'Konski 

O'Neill   Mass, 

Reinecke 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Scott 

Senner 

Teacue,  Calif 

Thomas 

Toll 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Walker.  Miss 

Weltner 

Wilson.  Bob 

Zabiocki 


the    following 


Baring   againsT 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    announced 
paiis: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Keogh   for    with   Mr.   „„.„.5   „g„.,.=  , 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr 
Scoil  against. 

Mr    Horton  for,  with   Mr    Teague   of  Cali- 
fornia against, 

Mr  McEwen  for.  with  Mr  Utt  against 
Mr   Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.    Cunningham    for,    with    Mr     Battin 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr   Hebert 
against. 

Mr.  W'eltner  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 
Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr   Flood  with  Mr,  Grover. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Adair. 
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ICr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  R«inecke. 

ICra.  H«nwm  of  Washington  with  ICr.  Mar- 
tin of  Alabanuk. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  OVonakl. 

Mr.  Rivera  of  South  Carolina  with  Bfr. 
Walker  of  Mlaalaalppl. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Toil  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnola  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Senner. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  HH.  8989,  a  bill  to  promote  health 
and  safety  In  metal  and  nonmetalllc 
mineral  industries,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? / 

There  was  no  objection. 


COORDINATED    NATIONAL    SAFETY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
3005)  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  and  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in 
interstate  commerce  to  reduce  accidents 
involving  motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce 
deaths  and  injuries  occurring  in  such 
accidents. 

NATIONAL  mOHWAY  SAFETY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
conferees  on  the  bill  S.  3052  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
26.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  In  my 
district  and  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
session. 

Had  I  been  present  on  rollcalls  No.  244 
and  No.  245,  the  conference  reports  on  S. 
3688,  to  expand  the  purchasing  author- 
ity of   the  Federal  National  Mortgage 


Association,  and  S.  9700,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transiwrtatlon  Act  of  1964  Amend- 
ments, I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  both. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BOB  WILSOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  rollcall  just  past,  rollcall  No.  253,  I 
was  called  off  the  floor  and  missed  the 
vote.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  be  carried  in  the  Record. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  WAS  BORN  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  ravise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

The  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andrew 
Jackson  weis  born  in  South  Carolina. 
There  was  no  question  in  Andrew  Jack- 
son's mind  about  hie  birthplace.  He  al- 
ways referred  to  South  Carolina  as  his 
native  State.  And  under  the  portrait  of 
Jackson  in  the  Hall  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives  is  the 
quote : 

I  was  iKirn  In  Soutn  Carolina. 

I  am  today  submitting  additional  evi- 
dence for  the  Recobd  and  for  my  distin- 
guished, beloved,  and  able  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ervin 
and  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jon4s1. 

I  was  disturbed  to  see  a  UPI  story 
quoting  my  warm  personal  friend,  Sena- 
tor Sam  Ervin.  as  sBylng  that  the  letter 
Andrew  Jackson  wi?ote  to  James  Hervey 
Wltherspoon  of  Laticaster  County,  S.C, 
in  which  Jackson  referred  to  South  Caro- 
lina as  his  native  State,  was  only  cam- 
paign propaganda  for  Jackson's  presi- 
dential campaign. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  disturbed  that 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolinn  [Mr.  Jonas],  would 
refer  in  this  same  story  to  the  South  Car- 
olina congressional  delegation  as  per- 
petuating the  "mytih  of  Jackson's  birth 
in  South  Carolina." 

It  is  strange.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  able 
friend,  the  gentlemim  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas]  a  Republican,  would  be 
such  an  authority  ©n  that  great  Demo- 
cratic President,  .^drew  Jackson,  who 
was  from  South  Carolina.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
further  referring  to  that  illustrious  Dem- 
ocratic President  at  the  United  States, 
Andrew  Jackson,  said  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  the  Postmjister  General  to  give 
Jackson's  birth  in  Bouth  Carolina  "offi- 
cial sanction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  200th  anniversary 
of  President  Jackson's  birth  will  be  cele- 
brated on  March  1$  of  next  year,  I  am 
now  submitting  additional  evidence  to  set 
the  record  straight  concerning  Andrew 
Jackson's  birth  in  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Don  Herd,  prasldent  of  Lander  Col- 
lege, our  former  distinguished  and  able 


colleague.  Judge  Robert  W.  Hemphill,  and 
my  warm  friend,  the  Honorable  John 
May,  author,  noted  historian  and  a 
statesman  and  others  have  heretofore 
provided  irrefutable  evidence  of  Jack- 
son's birth  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Georgetown,  S.C,  newspaper, 
Winyaw  Intelligencer,  on  April  24,  1819, 
carried  an  account  of  President  Monroe's 
visit  to  South  Carolina  where  he  was  a 
guest  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  Huger,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  served  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  14th  Con- 
gresses as  a  Representative  from  South 
Carolina.  President  Monroe's  ofiBcial 
party  included  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina.  At  the 
banquet,  held  at  Huger's  plantation, 
Prospect  Hill,  a  total  of  22  toasts  were 
proposed,  and  "doubtless  drunk."  The 
13th  toast  was  proposed  to  Major  Gen- 
eral Jackson: 

A  son  of  South  Carolina,  and  worthy  of  her 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  10  years  before 
Andrew  Jackson  was  sworn  In  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  5  years 
before  he  ran  for  President  the  first 
time. 

For  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  portion 
of  the  article  from  the  Georgetown,  S.C, 
Winyaw  Intelligencer,  on  April  24,  1819 
follows : 

CEOROETOWN,  S.C. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  thn 
Secretary  of  War,  Lady  and  family,  Mr.  Gov- 
erneur,  the  President's  Private  Secretary; 
Lieut.  Monroe.  Ool.  Condy.  the  Governor's 
aid  (who  had  been  sent  to  meet  the  President 
at  the  boundary  of  South  Carolina),  accom- 
panied by  a  Committee  of  the  citizens  of 
All-Saints,  reached  Prospect  Hill,  the  resi- 
dence of  Benjamin  Huger,  esq.,  on  Waccamaw 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  21st  Inst 
Having  been  there  received  and  entertained 
with  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  hi.s 
high  ofBce  and  amiable  private  character,  and 
with  the  usual  South  Carolina  hospitality, 
the  President  and  suite  left  Waccamaw 
about  11  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  Thurs- 
day, ln_Col.  Alston's  elegant  New  York  barge, 
which  was  rowed  and  steered  by  a  oompeteni 
number  of  respectable  masters  of  vessels 
(who  had  volunteered  their  service)  and  over 
which  proudly  waved  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner. As  soon  as  the  barge  and  boats  accom- 
panying It,  made  their  appearance  at  the 
entrance  of  Samplt  river,  a  federal  salute  was 
fired  from  field  pieces,  manned  by  volunteer 
citizens. 

The  President  landed  at  the  market  wharf 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Intendant,  Rob- 
ert Heriot,  esq.,  the  Town  Council,  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  citizens,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  of 
the  adjacent  country.  A  procession  was  then 
formed,  and  the  whole  proceeded  on  foot  to 
the  house  prepared  for  the  President  and 
suite.  On  their  arrival  at  which,  an  appro- 
priate address  was  delivered  by  Benjamin 
Huger.  esq..  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
a  suitable  answer  returned  by  the  President. 

The  President  and  suite  afterwards  partook 
of  a  dinner  at  which  the  Intendant  presided 
and  which  was  attended  by  a  highly  respec- 
table as  well  as  a  very  large  party  of  citizens. 

After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  fol- 
lowing toasts  were  drunk: 

1.  The  Federal  Constitution — The  Ameri- 
cans' richest  inheritance. 

2.  The  Union — In  it  there  is  polltl«l 
health,  strength  and  Immortality. 

3.  The  National  Legislature — Like  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  firm;  like  the  Areopagus,  Incor- 
ruptible. 


4.  The  Congre!<s  of  '76— May  their  ."succes- 
sors be  always  worthy  of  them. 

5.  Tlie  Judu-iart/ — Independent,  m.iy  tliey 
never  forget  the  peopie  made  thein  so. 

6.  The  Annp— More  daring  than  the  infant 
Hercules,  they  have  bearded  the  Lion. 

7.  The  .^f!/:^•a— The  diamond  tho'  unpol- 
ished is  not  the  less  valuable 

8.  The  Navy — "Its  march  is  on  the  moun- 
tain wave,  its  liome  upon  the  deep." 

9.  The  Victory  at  Trcnlon.  the  first  dawn 
of  returning  success  to  our  re\oIutionary 
struggle-  May  we  always  cherish  the  memory 
of  those  who  fought  and  bled  in  its  achieve- 
ment. 

10.  The  Memory  of  Washington  —H\&  vir- 
mes  like  the  Sun  "effuse  one  dazzling  undi- 
vided light." 

11.  The  Memory  ol  Frankhn— The  accom- 
plished philosopher,  statesman,  and  patriot. 

12.  The  Living  Ej-Presidrnt':  -het  the 
memory  of  the  heart  be  always  strong  to- 
wards the  retired  patriots. 

13.  Major  Gen.  Jackaon — .■\  .Son  of  South 
Carolina,  and  worthy  of  her. 

14.  Our  Naval  Heroes— Their  fame  like 
their  cannon  is  re-echoed  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

15.  The  Florida^,  our  late  brilliant  acquisi- 
tion— we  welcome  those  wlio  inhabit  them  a.s 
brethren  of  the  great   .'\merican  faruily. 

16.  The  Heads  of  Departvients — "i  ho  from 
the  diamond  can  single  out  each  ray.'' 

17.  The  Patriots  of  the  Revolution  — When 
.Americans  cease  to  cherish  their  mfinory. 
the  republic  will  be  no  more 

18.  The  freedom  of  election  -The  best  gift 
of  the  Revolution. 

19.  The  literary  institutions  of  our  (oun- 
try. 

20.  The  genuine  sons  of  Freedom,  thronqh- 
out  the  World — may  success  attend  their 
rxertion. 

21.  The  Marquis  dr  la  Fayette— an  early 
and  firm  friend  of  our  republic. 

22.  The  American  Fair. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  brilliant  and  numerous 
company  of  ladies  from  town  and  country. 
.Tssembled  in  an  adjoining  room,  ta.stefully 
ornamented  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  to 
which  the  President  retired  from  dinner  and 
sratified  the  ladles  with  his  presence  About 
10  he  withdrew,  and  the  ladies  highly  pleased 
with  their  distinguished  guest,  closed  the 
evening  in  dancing. 

On  yesterday,  the  President.  Secretary  of 
War.  Intendant.  &c.  embarked  in  boats  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee,  to  view  and  examine 
Winyaw  Bay.  the  entrance  Into  our  port, 
.'.nd  the  adjoining  shores  and  waters,  and  re- 
turned to  a  late  dinner.  'We  understand  our 
distinguished  guest  leaves  Georgetown  this 
morning  and  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
Committee  as  far  as  South-Santee.  (which 
divides  Georgetown  and  Charle.ston  Dis- 
tricts). Prom  thence  the  President  proceeds 
to  Eldorado,  on  a  visit  to  Major  General 
Thomas  Pinckney.  which  vnii  leave  him  time 
sufficient  to  reach  Cliarleston  on  the  morning 
of  Monday.  We  are  happv  to  add.  that  he 
appears  in  good  health  and"  spirit,  and  to  be 
rather  benented  than  otherwi.'^e  bv  his  jour- 
ney. We  sincerely  wish  him  a  continuation 
of  the  blessings  In  the  long  route  he  i.s  about 
to  take  and  a  happy  return  to  the  .seat  of 
covernment  and  his  family.   . 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  evidence  and 
proof  of  Andrew  Jackson's  birth  in  South 
Carolina.  I  quote  excerpts  from  the  Ter- 
ritoral  Papers  of  the  United  States  vol- 
ume 22.  "The  Territory  of  Florida."  1821- 
24  compiled  and  edited  by  Clarence  Ed- 
win Carter  and  published  bv  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  1934.  on  page  355.  list- 
ing the  register  of  public  officials  of  east 
Florida.  Andrew  Jackson,  then  Governor 
of  the  Floridas  is  listed  as  having  been 
bom  in  South  Carolina  and  last  from 
Tennessee.      In    remarks,    mention    was 
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made  of  the  report  of  Jack.son's  re.sig- 
nation.  but  nothing  officially  was  then 
known  about  such  resignation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  in 
1822,  2  years  before  Jackson  ran  for 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  still  further  evidence 
of  Jacksons  birth  in  South  Carolina.  I 
lefer  you  to  President  Jackson's  Proc- 
lamation to  South  Carolina''  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1832.  after  South  Carolina  had 
declared  the  Federal  Tariff  Act  null  and 
void,  thus  precipitating  the  nullilication 
crisi.'5.  In  tiii.s  proclamation  to  South 
Carolina,  President    Jackson  said: 

Fellow  citizens  of  my  uanve  State:  Let  me 
not  only  admonish  you.  as  first  magi.strate 
ol  our  common  country  •    •    *. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  further  refer  you  to  the 
biography  of  .•Andrew  Jack.son.  written  by 
Pliilo  A.  Goodwin  Esq  and  which  was 
copyrighted  in  1833.  In  this  biography. 
Mr.  Goodwin,  on  page  2,  .says  and  I  quote : 

Andrew  Jackson  was  born  at  Waxaw.  dis- 
trict of  Marlon.  In  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  15th  of  March,  1767. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Goodv^in'.s  biographv 
was  wj'itten  while  Jack.son  was  serving 
a.s  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  refpr  also  to  an  article 
from  the  Tampa  Tribune,  of  Tampa. 
Fla..  which  was  written  by  the  noteci 
historical  writer.  Baynard  kendrick.  in 
which  Mr.  Kendrick  refer.s  to  Andrew 
Jack.'-on's  birthplace  in  the  frontier  set- 
tlement of  Waxhaw,  Lancaster  Countv 
SC 

Mr.  Kendrick.  .speaking  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  this  article,  stated  that  the 
teuitorial  Governor  of  Florida  had  never 
visited  a  section  of  the  town  of  Cowford 
on  the  nortli  bank  of  the  St.  Johns  River 
in  Florida  at  the  lime  it  was  given  its 
name  of  Jacksonville  in  honor  of  Jack- 
son 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  "Biographi- 
cal Directory  of  the  American  Conprcss. 
1774- 1961. ■■  published  by  the  Govei'n- 
mem  Printing  Office  in  1961.  it  states 
that  Andrew  Jackson  'him.self  stated 
that  he  had  been  told  that  it— his  birth- 
place—was in  the  Waxhaw  settlement  in 
S'^uth  Carolina." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Andrew  Jackson's  last 
Will  and  testament,  June  7.  1843.  he  re- 
ferred to  South  Carolina  as  mv  native 
State." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  distinguished 
and  beloved  friends  from  the  great  Tar- 
heel Slate  to  become  familiar  with  these 
facts  I  am  presenting  today.  I  pai  ticu- 
larly  urge  my  good  Republican  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  JoN.ASl,  to  become  more  famil- 
iar with  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the 
gieat  Democi-atic  Party  and  especially  its 
pieat  founders  and  leaders.  Thomas  Jef- 
fersan  and  Andrew  Jack.son. 


VOR  AN  HONEST  PICTURE  OF 
ITALIAN-AMERICANS 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  press  release 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the   request   of  the   gentleman    from 
New  York? 


There  was  no  objection. 
.Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
nifinbei-  of  a  minority  group  myself,  I 
am  particularly  sensitive  to  aspersions 
that  arc  cast  upon  other  minority  groups, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

That  Is  why  I  was  shocked  and 
offended  to  watch  the  so-called  docu- 
mentary on  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States  presented  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  last  Thursday  eveninp 
The  program  was  a  libel  upon  Italian - 
Americans,  one  of  the  Nation's  ftne-st, 
most  law-abiding  minority  groups,  one 
that  ha.s  helped  in  substantial  measure 
to  eni-ich  American  life 

NBC.  in  short-sighted  and  narrow- 
minded  fashion,  presented  a  liny  facet 
of  the  Italian-American  community  a 
facet.  I  might  add.  that  has  its  counter- 
part in  one  form  or  another  in  every 
ethnic  group  in  the  XSniied  States.  To 
compound  the  insult.  NBC  made  exten- 
sive use  of  the  man  who  has  made  a 
career  out  or  beinfi  a  stool  pigeon.  Joe 
Valaclii.  one  of  the  more  unsavory  figures 
to  appear  on  the  scene  in  some  time.  I 
bcheve  NBC  owes  an  apology  to  the 
Itahan -American  community.  I  believe 
that  it  has  a  respon.Mbility  for  putting 
gi'oup  behavior  in  perspective — and  seen 
in  perspective  the  Nation  has  benefite^d 
mightily  from  the  contributions  of  the 
Italian-American  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  into  the  Recofd 
a  press  release  i.ssued  by  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations,  •which 
leprescnts  80.000  Italian-Americans  in 
the  civil  service,  industi-y.  and  cultural 
organizations: 

Press  Rtlease 
Lt  M.aio  Biaggi.  New  ygrk  Citv's  most 
decorated  police  officer  and  president  of  the 
80.000-member  Grand  Council  of  Columbia 
AfsoclaUons  in  Civil  Ser-.  icp.  yesicrcjay  asked 
President  Johnson  to  look  Into  the  fitness  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  to  hold 
Its  broadcasting  license  after  the  campaiy, '.- 
presentation  Thursday  evening  of  a  so-oui'eJ 
"Whue  Paper  on  Organized  Crime  ;n 
America." 

Biaggi  termed  the  program  a  "shocking 
example  of  public  disservice  and  abuse  of 
privilege"  because  of  its  concentration  on 
persons  with  Italian  names,  to  the  almost 
complete  exclusion  of  other  nationalities 
thus  conveying  the  impression  that  crime  in 
America  is  the  almost  exc!usi\e  preserve  of 
Italo-Americans.  Tlie  programs.  Biaggi  told 
the  President.  not  only  perpetuated  a 
monstrous  untruth  bu'.  shamelessly  belniyed 
a  sacred  trust." 

The  result,  declared  Biaggi.  was  a  'distorted 
picture  which  impugned  this  Nation's  2-J 
million  law-abiding  Italo-Americans  and 
sl.Tndered  one  o:  the  most  industrious  seg- 
ments of  our  population" 

Citing  figures  from  Federal  sources,  Biaggi 
said  that  tlie  view  opposite  to  that  portrayed 
by  NBC  couid  easily  be  sustained  "For  in- 
stance, there  are  proportionately  fewer  Italo- 
Americans  in  Federal  prisons  than  other 
ethnic  groups,  and  crime  rates  in  areas 
heavily  populated  by  Italo-Americans  tend 
to  be  lower  than  in  other  areas  " 

Biaggi  also  objected  to  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  notorious  Joe  Valachl.  wliom 
he  called  a  discredited  witness  who  starred 
in  "useless"  Senate  hearings,  and  use  of  the 
term  "Cosa  Nostra."  which  he  called  "an  un- 
proved entity  which  exists  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  would  use  it  for  their  own 
e  '1  d.* .  • 

Taking  exception  to  the  program's  un- 
prmed    insinuations   of    laxuy   or   corruption 
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ou  the  part  of  various  public  offlclaU  in 
selected  areas.  Blaggl  said  It  pointed  an  ac- 
cusing finger  "unsupported  by  evidence"  at 
the  "very  fabric  of  government  on  the  local 
.  level  and,  indirectly,  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

In  conclusion.  Blaggi  suggested  to  the 
President  that  an  inquiry  "be  initiated  with 
a  vletw  to  determining  wl^ther  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  hA  by  Its  blatantly 
bigoted  presentation,  forfeited  lu  rights  to 
hoM  a  broadcasting  license. ' 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 


THREAT  OP  DEPRESSION  HAS  NO 
PLACE  IN  CONSIDERATION  OP 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  national  magazine  carried  an 
article  under  the  title  "After  Vietnam, 
What?"  and  a  subtitle  "Will  Our 
Economy  Tumble  if  Peace  Comes?" 

The  article  went  on  to  say  plans  were 
being  made  to  meet  the  problem.  The 
writer  had  this  to  say: 

If  the  United  States  were  suddenly 
plunged  into  peace,  what  would  happen  to 
war-buoyed  economy?  A  staggering  $350  mil- 
lion a  day  now  being  poured  into  the  Viet- 
nam war  would  go  begging.  Hundreds  of 
companies  geared  to  war  prod^jitlon  would 
be  disrupted.  Thousands  of  youths  now  em- 
ployed by  the  armed  forces  would  be  turned 
loose  on  the  streets  to  hunt  for  civilian  Jobs. 

This  fear  is  not  new.  Quite  some  years 
ago  the  head  of  the  agency  charged 
with  expanding  our  facilities  so  as  to  l>e 
ready  for  an  all-out  war  with  Russia  told 
me  as  we  walked  from  committee  hear- 
ings that  if  he  were  in  charge  of  Russia 
and  wanted  to  wreck  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  declajfe  5  years 
of  peace.  With  all  of  us  praying  then  as 
we  do  now  for  peace,  liis  statement  was 
shocking. 

Just  think,  he  said: 

If  we  were  to  cancel  all  war  contracts,  with 
the  resulting  closed  factories  and  unemploy- 
ment: If  we  were  to  call  our  men  in  the  serv- 
ice back  home  and  have  them  seeking  Jobs: 
If  we  quit  producing  and  shipping  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  everything  else  we 
send  to  our  allies  through  Muttial  Security, 
financed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  by 
other  means:  If  civilian  Industry  had  to  cut 
out  Its  20  percent  of  extra  production  and 
that  labor  was  unemployed;  If  the  farmer 
had  no  market  for  the  extra  20  percent  of  his 
production  which  he  has  built  up  to  support 
our  defense  effort.  It  would  wreck  oxir  na- 
tional economy. 

With  our  present  national  debt,  we 
must  keep  national  income  high  for  we 
cannot  handle  our  debt  any  other  way. 

That  man  was  Just  as  patriotic  and 
just  as  much  for  peace  as  you  and  I;  but 


the  more  I  analyzed  his  statement,  the 
more  frightening  it  became.  It  did 
appear  that  if  we  tried  to  slow  down  the 
then  Government  programs,  we  could 
have  an  economic  crackup;  and  yet  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  acknowledge 
even  to  myself  that  It  took  a  war,  or  prep- 
aration for  war,  to  maintain  our  mate- 
rial prosE>erity. 

Yet,  as  I  tiiought  further,  we  had  been 
producing  about  13  to  20  percent  more 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense: 
there  had  t)een,  as  now,  a  sale  for  prac- 
tically anything  indu.stry  produced.  As 
my  friend  pointed  out,  then  as  now,  mo.st 

labor,  turning  out  that  production,  had 
Ijeen  accustomed  to  a  full  workweek, 
with  much  overtime;  and  farmers  were 
then  producing  20  percent  more  than  our 
normal  markets  required.  They  had 
been  accustomed  in  selling  almost  any- 
thing they  could  grow. 

I  could  see  that  the  American  people 
had  for  years  enjoyed  material  prosperity 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  people  ever 
before  in  this  or  any  other  nation.  We 
had  more  cars,  mole  clothes,  more  and 
better  food,  more  radios,  television  sets, 
more  electrical  equipment,  more  of  every- 
thing that  people  npcd  or  want  than  any 
other  nation. 

With  all  of  us  sincerely  for  peace,  I  felt 
it  simply  could  not  be  that  it  takes  a 
war.  or  preparation  for  war.  to  continue 
such  prosperity,  I  was  certain  in  my 
own  mind  that  there  must  be  some  other 
answer. 

After  thinking  tbe  matter  through,  it 
dawned  on  me  that  it  is  not  war  or  prep- 
aration for  war,  as  such,  which  was  the 
basis  for  our  matetial  prosperity;  but  it 
was  the  15-  or  20-percent  extra  effoit  our 
people  had  been  putting  forth  because  of 
war,  or  preparation  for  war,  which  had 
resulted  in  such  material  prosperity. 
Thus,  I  could  see  that  if  we  could  have 
peace  but  continue  that  extra  effort,  we 
could  maintain  our  prosperity  and  be  an 
even  richer  nation. 

In  war  and  preparation  for  war  a 
large  part  of  our  extra  effort  col^sumes 
our  raw  materials,  which  are  destroyed  as 
shells,  worn  out  bs  military  vehicles, 
planes,  equipment, -guns,  warships,  while 
we  increase  wear  and  tear  on  our  rail- 
roads and  our  highways.  The  extra  food 
and  fiber  are  either  given  to  our  allies,  or 
given  to  them  in  money  with  commodities 
sold  to  them  for  the  return  of  our  money. 
Our  lands  are  use4  to  a  greater  extent, 
our  timber  and  natural  resources  are 
further  depleted. 

Where  the  extra  effort  due  to  war  or 
preparation  for  war  is  the  basis  for  our 
material  prosperity,  we  end  up  a  poorer 
country,  for  our  real  wealth  decreases. 
However,  if  only  wa  had  peace  so  we  could 
put  forth  that  extra  effort — not  in  needed 
defense  expenditujes  which  use  up  our 
raw  materials,  but  in  work  that  will  im- 
prove our  basic  reeources,  in  reforesting 
our  lands,  hamesting  our  streams  for 
electricity,  reclaiming  our  lands  through 
soil  conservation,  building  the  highways 
and  the  schools  we  need,  and  in  those 
things  that  develop  and  restore  our  coun- 
try— we  would  end  up  a  richer  country, 

Mr.  Speaker,  tha  answer  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  artiele,  "After  Vietnam, 
What?"  is  that  if  We  will  only  bring  that 


war  to  a  successful  end  we  will  be  equally 
or  more  prosperous  and  in  the  long  run 
our  country  will  be  a  hundred  time.s 
richer  if  we  only  put  forth  the  extra 
effort  now  going  to  support  the  war,  on 
the  things  we  need  at  home. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  must  give  to  our  men 
in  service  what  it  takes  to  win. 

Prosperity  or  the  threat  of  depression 
has  no  place  in  the  consideration  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  appropriate 
liere  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  of  the  comitry  the  fact  tliat  Mis- 
sissippi and  Mississippians  led  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  parade  on  yesterday.  Thi.s 
front  position  members  of  the  Legion 
won  for  themselves,  to  the  credit  of 
themselves  and  to  that  of  our  fine  State. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  specially 
commend  Roland  D.  Marble,  State  com- 
mander, and  all  units,  the  Delta  Slate 
College  Band  and  the  Corinth,  Miss,. 
High  School  Band,  a  wonderful  group 
from  my  own  di-strict.  a  fine  city  and  a 
fine  band.  I  am  sure  the  membership 
joins  me  in  saluting  this  fine  effort.  I 
am  sure  each  of  you  took  notice  of  Miss 
Patsy  Puckett.  our  first  alternate  Miss 
America  following  the  two  Miss  Americas 
from  Mississippi  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  tell 
you  something  about  our  great  State  of 
Mississippi. 

In  the  last  30  years  Mississippi  has 
made  the  most  rapid  progress  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation,  though  having  a 
population  of  only  a  little  more  than  2 
million  people.  In  1965,  67  new  indus- 
tries with  6,210  new  jobs  moved  into 
Mississippi,  At  the  same  time,  88  plants 
in  the  State  expanded  operations  that 
created  6,496  new  jobs.  The  new  and  ex- 
panding Industries  invested  $286,380,500 
in  Mississippi. 

This  year's  influx  is  even  greater.  In 
tbe  first  6  months  of  1966,  56  new  indus- 
tries and  71  existing  ones  armounced 
plans  for  investing  $181,913,000  in  the 
State.  Industrialists  estimated  that 
9,178  new  jobs  would  be  available  for 
Mississippians.  These  and  other  basic 
indicators  of  economic  progress  show 
that  Mississippi  is  on  the  march  at  a 
recordbreaking  pace  during  1966. 

The  members  of  the  American  Legion 
from  Mi.'isissippi  set  the  pattern  on  yes- 
terday. 

TRIBUTE  TO  BRIGHAM  YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recei.t 
issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dr 
Max  Rafferty  pays  tribute  to  Brigham 
Yoimg  University,  Its  students  are 
earnest  and  serious,  sober  and  hard- 
working. The  modem  trend  toward 
radicalism  is  absent  at  this  university 
and  this  verj-  absence  gives  the  accredi- 


tation team  cause  for  doubt.  Dr.  Raf- 
ferty continues  to  say  that  he  does  not 
think  the  faculty  and  student  body  at 
BYU  will  succimib  to  the  faddish  new 
dissent  for  the  sake  of  conformity.  In 
the  tradition  of  their  forefathers,  they 

will  continue  to  behave  according  to 
their  own  disciplined  standards  of  ac- 
ceptability. This  is  an  article  that  merits 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, for  it  perpetrates  the  hope  that 
America  will  continue  to  produce  an  edu- 
cated, stable  citizenry. . 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex,)  Morning  News 
Aug.  14,  1966) 

Brigham  Young  U,  Pressvred  To  Accept 
New  "Sick  Look" 
(By  Dr.  Max  Rafferty) 
What    happens    when    the    new    collegiate 
■  slclc  look"  tries  to  lake  over  a  campus  dedi- 
cated to  religion  and  moraluv? 

When  the  Irresistible  forces  of  obscenitv 
treason  and  atheism  now  so  much  a  part 
of  the  academic  clUnate  collide  head-on  with 
the  immovable  objects  of  decency,  patriotism 
and  faith,  who  wins? 

It  looks  as  though  were  going  to  find  out 
III  the  great  state  oi  Utah  and  in  the  not-ioo- 
distant  future. 

Recently  I  spent  a  few  days  in  Provo  lec- 
turing at  Brigham  University.  I  learned  a 
lot  more  from  the  students.  Incidentallv 
than  they  did  from  me.  It's  quite  a  place 
Towering,  snow-topped  mountains  rise  be- 
hind the  campus  like  a  backdrop  painted  by 
the  Almighty.  Vast  vistas  of  green  and  rus- 
set and  gold  merge  imperceptibly  into  the 
.-^hiinmering,  pastel  grandeur  which  is  the 
Beehive  State. 
Then  there  is  the  univer.-sity  herself. 
Old  Brigham.  tough,  bearded",  patriarchal— 
a  man  with  a  vision  and  a  dream  given  to 
only  a  handful  of  men  In  anv  given  cen- 
tury—would have  .smiled  stern  approval  if  he 
could  have  stood  where  his  statue  now  broods 
over  the  panorama  stretching  out  before  it 
and  have  viewed  the  laboratories  and  the 
libraries,  the  auditorium  and  art  displavs 
the  excitement  and  the  excellence  which 
have  flowered  In  the  wastelands  under  the 
watering  and  nurturing  of  his  Chosen 
People. 

The  "Y"  she  is  called  affectionatelv  bv  her 
undergraduate  thousands,  and  she'  is  new 
nnd  vital  and  ultramodern  and  alive  But  the 
Y  is  in  trouble  with  her  peers  these  days. 
It  seems  she's  being  "accredited"  by  one  "of 
the  nation's  great  academic  and  professional 
associations,  and  she's  having  a  hard  time 
cutting  the  mustard  under  the  new  rule-; 
The  visiting  accreditation  team  has  some 
grave  doubts. 

Sure,  BTU  has  nne  professors,  but  none  of 
them  happen  to  be  atheists.  How  are  her 
students  going  to  develop  that  "healthy 
skepticism  "  so  much  In  demand  these  days  if 
none  of  her  Instructors  are  out  plugging  nude 
orgies  and  waving  "God  is  dead  "  placards? 

He*,  students  are  neat  and  clean  and 
serious.  They  are  sent  to  the  Y  to  study  and 
to  learn,  most  of  them  by  sober,  hard-working 
parents  who  have  sacrificed  to  send  them 
But  the  accreditation  team  shakes  its  collec- 
tive head  like  a  brooding  buffalo.  Where  are 
the  demonstrators?  The  filthy  speech  move- 
ments? The  topless  dancers?  The  free  con- 
traceptives? Such  lack  of  student  initiative 
Shows  a  distressing  apathv  toward  all  the 
things  which  make  a  modern  university  what 
It  has  recently  become. 

Oh,  there  are  a  few  other  shortcomings 
Faculty  salaries  aren't  quite  as  splendifer- 
ous as  in  certain  "avant  garde"  institution.-; 
and  the  student-Instructor  ratio  is  a  little 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Y's  professors 
are  not  expected  to  perform  such  extracur- 
ricular functions  as  teaching  their  eager 
Charges  how  to  avoid  the  draft,  lie  down   In 


front  of  troop  trains  and  release  their  in- 
hibitions through  the  creative  Ingestion  of 
LSD.  So  the  Provo  profs  are  probably  a  little 
ahead  of  the  game,  all  things  considered 

But  the  accrediting  experts  are  not  really 
Interested  in  the  Ys  grand  buildings" 
bountiful  curriculum  and  high  student 
morale.  They're  looking  for  radicalism 
noting  and  rutting,  and  thevre  not  finding 
them  at  Brigham  Young  And  bv  the  twisted 
perverted  reasoning  of  the  dav.  "they  are  dis- 
mayed at  the  lack  of  dissipation  and  deca- 
dence there  as  contrasted  with  their  own  con- 
vulsed campuses.  Something's  just  got  to  be 
wrong. 

Result  the  threat  of  a  "short-term" 
accreditation  for  one  of  the  great  universities 
of  the  West. 

Obivlous  intention:  to  force  the  Y  to 
knuckle  under. 

Pressure  like  this  has  worked  on  other 
universities.  Somehow  I  cant  see  it  workin- 
at  the  Y.  ° 

The  men  and  women  who  crossed  a  con- 
tinent to  create  Deseret  out  of  primeval 
desert,  and  something  mighty  close  to 
paradise  out  of  a  rocky  and  forbidding  pur- 
gatory, were  never  ones  to  bow  humblv  to  the 
forces  which  opposed  them  Unless  I  ml.ss  my 
guess,  neither  are  their  descendenis 

I  am  not  a  Mormon.  But  if  I  were  Id  be 
proud  of  my  faith  and  of  the  university  which 
embodies  that  faith.  And  I  would  sav  to  the 
visiting  sowers  of  sickness  among  mv 
youngsters. 

"At  such  a  price  as  you  would  have  us  pav 
accreditation  be  damned ">■  ' 
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Mr.  RACE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addreas  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  RACE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  matter  of  grave  concern.  This  is  a 
matter  of  concern  not  only  in  my  home 
district  and  State,  but  throughout  the 
United  States, 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  is  the 
recent  increase  in  cheese  import  quotas 
and  the  effect  this  administration  action 
has  had,  and  can  have,  on  this  Nation. 

In  May.  shortly  after  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  held  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  began  an  extensive  study  of  the 
impact  of  increased  cheese  import 
quotas  on  American  agriculture.  It 
soon  became  apparent  from  the  infor- 
mation I  obtained  that  the  impact  of 
this  action  by  the  administration 
touched  not  only  the  dairy  fai'mer.  but 
that  it  presented  another  even  more 
serious  problem— a  potential  health 
hazard  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
which  is  responsible  for  the  inspecUon  of 
imported  food  products  in  the  protection 
of  the  public  health,  provided  me  with 
information  regarding  its  inspection  ac- 
tivity, which  places  strong  doubts  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  the  public  is  receiv- 
ing- the  full  measure  of  protection  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

The  examinations  made  on  foreign 
cheese  and  dairy  products  when  thev 
are  offered  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  are.  apparently,  few   and  far  be- 


tween. Only  4  percent  of  all  lots  ofTeied 
for  entrj-  are  actually  examined.  1  wa.s 
informed.  The  examination,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is,  according  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  a  visual  check  for  filth, 

contamination  or  rodent  hair. 

I  also  asked  whether  any  consideration 
is  given  to  the  quality  control  or  sani- 
tation standards  of  the  countries  of 
origin  when  these  products  are  offered 
for  import.  I  was  told  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  neither  the  authority  nor 
the  opportunity  to  inspect  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Thu.s.  we  have  no  assurance 
that  foreign  pioducers  and  processors 
ha\'e  any  standards  whatsoever— mucli 
less  standards  meeting,  at  least,  the  min- 
imum requirements  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. In  fact.  I  am  informed  by  re- 
liable sources  that  sanitary  standard'^ 
and  quality  control  in  foreign  lands  is 
far  short  of  our  American  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  force  foreign 
producers  to  adopt  our  dairy  sanitation 
and  quality  standards,  but  we  certain Iv 
can— and  should— refuse  entrv  to  such 
products  unless  reasonable  assurance  i<; 
given  as  to  the  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  .sanitary  precautions  used  in 
production. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  recent  im- 
port quota  increase  is  now  a  proven  fact 
For  .seveial  years,  the  exodus  of  the 
fanner  from  rural  America  to  the  city 
was  blamed  on  low  prices.  Today  it 
would  seem,  we  must  look  on  this  exodus 
in  a  new  light.  Prices  are  up-  yet  the 
farmer  continues  to  desen  his  land  and 
turn  to  the  factory  and  shop. 

The  reason,  Mr,  Speaker,  should  be 
quite  apparent.  The  farmer  has  lost 
faith.  Dairy  production  continues  to 
fall,  and  we  face  a  food  shortage  in  the 
near  future.  Even  the  recent  increase  in 
milk  price  support  levels  has  failed  to 
restore  the  faith  of  the  farmei-  or  cut  the 
rate  of  the  farm  exodus. 

It  is  too  late  for  promises.  It  is  time 
for  action.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  letters  which  I  sent  Mon- 
day, calling  for  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
solution  of  the  two  problems  which  I  have 
discussed  A  single  action  created  these 
two  problems  and  a  single  action  can 
eliminate  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  these  two  letters  in  the  REcoRn 
and  ask  that  my  colleagues  consider  the 
content  of  these  letters  carefully— then 
take  action. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secreta-y.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  some  time,  I  have 
been  conducting  a  personal  studv  of  the  Im- 
pact of  cheese  and  dairy  imports — and  the 
recent  increase  in  quota  of  such  Imports — on 
the  American  dairy  industry  In  the  course 
of  this  study,  however,  it  became  apparent 
to  me  that  there  is  a  related  problem  of  a 
much  more  serious  nature  which  demands 
imn\edlate  attention. 

The  problem  to  which  I  refer  Is  the  impact 
of  cheese  and  dairy  Imports — and  again,  their 
increasing  volume— on  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  consumer, 

Dr  James  Goddard,  Commissioner  of  Pood 
and  Drugs,  has  been  most  cooperative  In  pro- 
viding me  with  a  number  of  facts,  which  I  am 
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now  calling  to  your  attention.  The  flgurea 
which  lollow  are  lor  the  year  1965.  As  you 
know,  the  volume  of  cheese  and  dairy  Im- 
ports has  Increased  considerably  In  1968  (as 
a  result  of  Administration  action ) .  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  that  the  rate 
of  Inspection  of  such  Imports  has  Increased. 
Please  consider  the  following  points: 

(1)  In  1965.  13.722  lots  (Customs  Invoice 
.  line  entries)  of  cheese  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts (except  butter)  were  offered  for  Import 
Into  the  U.S.  Of  this  total,  only  four  percent 
of  the  lots — 551  lots — were  examined  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  Of  ttls 
uumber,  46  lots  were  deemed  inadmissible. 

(2)  Emring  this  same  period.  PDA  mf.ce 
1,806  examinations  of  domestic  cheese  aid 
other  dairy  products,  resulting  in  only  twer.ty 
recommendations  for  seizure. 

(3)  By  comparison,  the  percentage  of 
seizure  for  imported  cheeseand  dairy  prod- 
ucts was  eight  times  as  grea't  as  for  domestic 
products.  Yet,  despite  the  much  higher,  in- 
cidence of  seizure.  FDA  only  Inspected  thirty 
percent  as  many  foreign  lots  as  domestically 
produced  cheese  and  dairy  products. 

You  are  aware.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  domes- 
tic producers  of  cheese  and  other  dairy  pro<i- 
ucts  are  subject  to  very  stringent  state  ar  d 
federal  standards.  You  are  aware,  also,  th.it 
this  government  has  absolutely  no  contrDl 
over  production  standards  and  quality  stand- 
ards In  foreign  lands. 

Yet,  with  these  facts  in  mind,  we  find  that 
FDA  devotes  three  times  as  much  effort,  re- 
latively, to  the  inspection  of  our  domestic 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products  as  it  does 
to  foreign  Imports,  even  though  production 
of  thoee  products  is  closely  supervised  in 
the  United  States,  while  foreign  production 
is  a  complete  mystery  to  our  authorities. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  position  of 
this  government  In  the  matter  In  question 
is:  "Since  We  do  not  have  the  authority  or 
opportunity  to  inspect  foreign  production 
facilities,  we  must  simply  Ignore  that  aspect 
and  concentrate  on  visual  Inspection  of  the 
product  being  offered  for  Import." 

The  economics  of  this  issue,  I  realize,  are 
outalde  of  your  sphere  of  influence,  but  the 
health  and  welfare  aspects  alone  would  de- 
mand that  you  take  immediate  and  positive 
action  to  protect  the  American  consumer 
from  the  potential  dangers  of  these  large 
quantities  of  Inadequately  inspected  cheese 
and  dairy  products.  We  do  not  have  to 
apologize  to  foreign  producers  for  demanding 
that  they  maintain  at  least  the  minimum 
quality  and  sanitation  standards  required  by 
our  domestic  producers.  We  cannot  force 
foreign  producers  to  adopt  thoee  standards, 
but  we  can,  and  should  refuse  entry  to  such 
products  iinless  reasonable  assurance  is  given 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the 
sanitary   precautions  used  In  production. 

The  volume  of  imports.  I  also  realize,  is 
outside  your  sphere  of  Influence.  However, 
you  can,  and  should,  see  thr.t  adequate  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer from  contaminated  or  misrepresented 
products  from  abroad.  The  fact  that  the 
incidence  of  contamination  and  seiz:ure  for 
other  reasons  of  foreign  dairy  products  is, 
proportionately,  eight  times  greater  than  in 
dom.e8tlc  products,  even  though  the  number 
of  Inspections  Is  numerically  less  than  one- 
thlrd  as  great. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  which  I  shall 
be  happy  to  supply  if  you  desire  additional 
Justification.  I  would  urge  that  you  take 
immediate  steps  to  substantially  Increase  the 
amount  of  Inspection  activity  on  Imported 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  American  consumer  must  not 
be  sacrificed  for  the  convenience  of  this  na- 
tion's foreign  policy  and  trade  experts. 

Further,  I  am  forwarding  a  similar  message 
to  Secretary  Freeman  and  would  strongly 
urge  that  your  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture    begin   an   immediate 


study  of  productioa  standards  in  the  coun- 
tries currently  shipping  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products  to  A«ierican  ports  for  Import, 
and  that  steps  be  taken  to  restrict  such  im- 
ports If  it  Is  determined  that  the  standards 
of  sanitation  and  qliality  in  production  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  ovu-  domestic  producers. 
Thanking  you  fof  your  consideration  in 
this  matter.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John   A.  Race. 
MembtT  of  Congress. 

The  Honorable  Obii^le  Freeman, 

SecrctaTy  of  Agricuiture 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  DC. 

De\r  Mr.  SECRET.Mtv:  As  you  know,  I  have 
for  some  time  been  studying  the  impact  of 
the  recent  cheese  itnport  quota  increase  on 
the  American  dairy  indu.stry  and  on  tJie 
American  consumer.  While  my  original  con- 
cern w.is  la  regard  to  the  economic  effect  on 
the  dairy  IndiLstry.  il  soon  became  apparent 
that  there  Is  a  secosid — and  even  more  seri- 
ous— area  of  consKjeratlou. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  WdTT^Bftabout  the  dangers 
posed  by  these  foreign  cl?S***i^id  other  dairy 
products  to  the  American  consumer.  A  copy 
of  that  letter  is  attached,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  this  information  quite  alarming. 
As  you  are  quite  aware.  I  have  been  a  coa- 
sisient  opponent  af  the  iucreaseU  import 
quotas  on  cheese  and  have.  In  fact,  intro- 
duced in  the  Housa  of  Representatives  a  bill 
— H.R.  15103 — to  regulate  the  Import  quoWs 
on  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 

While  my  concern  was  originally  related 
to  the  economic  aspect  of  this  problem,  it 
now  appears  that  »e  have  two  distinct  find 
equally  grave  area4  of  consideration,  either 
of  which  could  alone  demand  your  action, 
but  both  of  which,  when  combined,  must 
have   your   action. 

The  effect  of  these  huge  amounts  of  im- 
ported cheese  on  the  American  farmer  is 
now  history.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
farmer  has  never  Held  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  th=  Increase  in  cheese  quotas  has  shaken 
even  the  meager  amount  of  confidence  that 
remained. 

Despite  the  fact  that  farm  pric?s  have 
risen  appreciably  in  the  past  year,  the  dairy 
farmer  continues  to  leave  the  farm  at  f>n 
alarming  rate — at  a  rat«  that  threatens  1o 
soon    result    in    a   aerlous    food   shortage. 

I  have  spent  a  gfeat  deal  of  my  time  talk- 
ing with  the  farruer  in  his  own  back  yard 
and  can  assure  yoti  that  the  farmer  who  is 
today  abandoning  his  life's  work  is  not  do- 
ing so  because  of  low  prices  or  because  he 
Is  afraid  of  hard  \»ork.  His  desertion  of  the 
farm  In  directly  related  to  his  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  the  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — more  specifically.  In  tlie  Incon- 
sistencies of  the  Dapartment. 

He  has  lost  faitSh.  He  feels  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  whom  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 
The  recent  price  support  Increases  have  given 
him  some  measure  of  satisfaction,  but  the 
farmer  still  knows  full  well  that  the  USDA's 
lack  of  consistency  could  easily  result  in  a 
complete  change  of  direction  at  any  time. 

My  purpoee.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  most  assured- 
ly not  to  belittle  the  great  department  which 
you  head.  I  hope,  rather,  to  convey  to  you 
the  feelings  of  the  people  whom  I  represent 
...  for  this  Is,  Indoed,  my  Job.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  I  may  assist— not  harass — you  In  the 
performance  of  yoUr  dxitles.  And.  since  my 
Congressional  Dlsft-ict  includes  ten  per  cent 
of  the  dairy  farmers  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
dairy  state.  I  feel  that  the  views  of  these 
people  should  certainly  be  of  great  in>por- 
tance  to  you. 

I  speak  for  these  people  when  I  urge  you 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  curb  the  unreaUs- 


tlcally  high  cheese  import  quotas  Imposed 
recently  and  to  take  other  appropriate  ac- 
tions to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  farmer 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  In  h)= 
government. 

Tlie  second  area  of  concern  to  which  I 
referred  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  at- 
tached copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Gard- 
ner. 

In  addition  to  your  responsibility  to  the 
American  farmer,  you  hold  a  great  deal  ol 
power  In  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
American  consumer.  The  que!;tlons  which 
I  raised  several  months  ago  regarding  the 
standards  and  quality  of  foreign  cheese  anri 
other  dairy  products  have  drawn  answor.- 
which  leave  very  serious  doubts  about  the 
advisability  of  allowing  these  products  t  > 
be  freely  marketed  on  the  American  retail 
level. 

Qua!i*y-wise.  the  Irregularities  in  foreign 
cheese  and  dairy  products  is  much  greater 
than  In  domestic  items.  This  is  a  fact  which 
glares  out  at  one.  even  though  It  is  also  ob- 
vious that  inspection  activity  on  such  im- 
ports Is  much  less  concentrated  than  in  the 
domestic  industry. 

We  know  that  quality  control  and  sanit.i- 
tion  stand.irds  in  foreign  lands  are  far  le?5 
stringent  than  for  our  doqnestic  producer^ 
and  processors.  The  Food  and  Drug  Admi'v 
istratlon  Informs  me  that  we  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  or  the  authority  to  Inspect  for- 
eign manufacturers  of  cheese  as  we  do  on 
domestic  producers.  They  also  explained: 
"Examination  of  import  cheese  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  on  an  objective  basis,  but  thi5 
does  frequently  give  us  some  clue  to  ins-ini- 
tary  conditions  if  fllth  Is  found  In  the  prod- 
uct." 

This.  Mr.  Secretary,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
rather  lackadaisical  approach  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  American  consumer, 
Therefore,  my  second  appeal  is  based  on  the 
potential  health  hazard  which  exists  In  tliU 
situation. 

I  urge  you  to  consult  with  Secretary  Gjrcl- 
ncr  and  FDA  Commissioner  James  Godd.-.rd 
immediately  to  establish  a  more  positive  pol- 
icy regarding  these  cheese  and  dairy  im- 
ports—a policy  aimed  at  protecting  the 
health  of  the  An^erlcan  consumer  from  ai;y 
potential  hazard.  "Innocent  until  proven 
guilty"  might  be  a  fine  policy  for  the  Amer- 
ican Judicial  system,  but  for  our  public 
health.  I  hope  we  still  subscribe  to  the  con-< 
cept.  "Unacceptable  until  proven  absolutely 
safe." 

Definite  action  is  needed  to  restore  the  cor.- 
fidence  ol  the  farmer  In  his  governmei.t. 
Definitive  action  Is  needed  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  (more  than  Just  a  fre- 
quent clue)  from  health  hazards  originating 
abroad. 

You  and  Secretary  Gardner  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  power  to  act  on  both  of 
these   problems   at   the   same   time.     I   Im- 
plore you  to  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

John  A  Race, 
Meviber  of  Co'igresf. 


HOUSE    UN-AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  recent  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  hear- 


ings a  feature  article  apeaied  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  August  25,  1966,  by 
James  Kilpatrick  asking  amidst  all  the 
uproar,  charges  and  countercharges  that 
the  committee  be  permitted  to  exercise 
ir.s  will  in  pursuit  of  a  valid  legislative 
purpose.  The  article  points  up  the  dif- 
ficult problem  which  this  Congress  is 
invariably  confronted  with  when  It  un- 
dertakes to  legislate  in  the  field  of  in- 
trrnal  subversion;  namely,  how  can  we 
effectively  legislate  in  this  area,  protect 
lepitimate  dis.sent.  and  otherwise  retain 
the  constitutional  liberties  which  we 
cherish  so  highly  as  Americans. 

During  the  committee  consideration  of 
HR.  12047,  I  offered  amendments  that 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  which  removed  all  references 
to  advising,  counseling,  urging,  and 
other  language  that  might  possibly  be 
construed  as  \1olating  the  guarantees 
of  the  first  amendment,  such  as  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  assembly.  The 
bill  as  amended  by  the  committee  now 
applies  only  to  overt  acts  such  as  solicit- 
ing and  collecting  funds,  blood,  and  sup- 
plies for  the  use  of  the  Vietcong  who  are 
now  killing  American  youth  in  Vietnam. 
Is  there  any  among  u.s,  regardles.s  of 
whether  or  not  he  supports  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  who  will  argue  that 
this  is  legitimate  dissent?  Is  there  any 
iea.son,  political  or  constitutional,  why 
such  actions  should  not  be  the  subject 
of  legislative  prohibition?  If  there  is 
not,  then  H.R.  12047  should  be  approved 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  above  mentioned  article  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Stur.  Aug.  25, 
1966] 

.A.\OMAt.ofs  Byproducts  of  HUAC  He.a.rings 

(By  James  3.  Kilpatrick) 

Some  of  the  hot-eyed  apostles  of  the  New 
Left  succeeded  last  week  in  achieving  what 
most  Washington  observers  would  have 
thought  an  impossible  task.  They  actually 
made  a  few  sympathetic  friends  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un -American  Activi- 
ties. 

This  w;is  one  anomalovis  by-product  of  a 
tempestuous  few  dajs  that  left  the  Hill  rock- 
ing with  anger,  shock  and  disbelief.  In  the 
course  of  these  events,  some  profound  ques- 
tions of  c-onstitutional  law  were  swiftly 
formulated  and  as  abruptly  obscured.  When 
the  dust  at  last  subsided,  the  shaken  House 
conunittee  found  itself  unexpectedly  cast  in 
a  martyr's  role.  Who  could  have»  forseen 
such  a  thing? 

The  uproar  began  on  Monday  the  15th, 
when  one  of  Washingtous  most  respected 
District  Judges,  Howard  F.  Corcoran,  issued 
an  unprecedented  order.  He  actually  under- 
took to  enjoin  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
'.Tom  holding  hearings  on  pending  legisla- 
tion Corcoran  is  a  conservative.  He  was  the 
-ast  member  of  the  local  Judiciary  from 
whom  such  an  order  could  have  been  antic- 
ipiited.    The  mind  lalrly  boggled. 

Then  tlie  House  began  exploding  as  if 
vJ.Tieone  had  dropped  a  match  in  a  fireworks 
warehouse  South  Carolina's  Mendel  Fivers 
hoarsely  demanded  the  judge's  impeach- 
ment. Speaker  John  McCormack,  his  old 
eyes  blazing,  let  It  be  known  that  the  House 
would  maintain  the  doctrine  ol  separation  of 
powers.  Rep.  Jo«  Pool  of  Texas,  who  was 
presiding  over  the  affected  subcommittee, 
went  oft  like  a  Polaris  missile.  For  a  few 
hours,  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
*ere  axed  on  collision  course. 


Monday  night  a  three-judge  appellate 
panel  hastily  undid  what  Corcoran  had  done, 
thereby  forestalling  an  historic  showdown. 
Before  the  grave  questions  of  the  Corcoran 
order  could  be  sensibly  debated  or  discussed, 
the  spotlight  swung  back  to  Pools  subcom- 
mittee and  the  New  Leftists'  disgraceful  be- 
havior. For  the  next  several  days,  the  Can- 
non Building  was  swarming  with  cops  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  looked  as  if  the  paddy- 
waaon  drivers  were  holding  their  annual 
convention.  These  disturbances,  in  turn, 
created  such  a  distraction  that  it  proved  Im- 
possible to  talk  soberly  of  another  great  con- 
fiict  that  cries  out  for  rational  thought — the 
conflict  between  free  speech  and  national 
security. 

The  contemptuous  witnesses,  and  their 
cocksure  lawyers,  might  have  scored  some 
impressive  points  if  they  had  spoken  quietly, 
eo  that  reasonably  minded  men  could  hear 
them.  Instead,  they  shouted  so  loudly,  and 
so  abusively,  that  they  destroyed  whatever 
eiTectiveness  they  might  have  had. 

"That's  a  fink  question."  snarled  one  23- 
year-old  beauty.  "I  don't  answer  hnk  ques- 
tions." A  fat  boy  from  Berkeley  addressed 
the  committee  chairman  as  "Joe-Joe."  A 
blond,  wispy  fellow,  asked  to  raise  his  hand 
and  be  sworn,  responded  Instead  with  a 
Nazi  .-salute.  Tlien  this  perpetual  adolescent 
explained  the  grounds  on  which  he  refused 
to  answer  a  question  dealing  wiLh  a  Viet 
Nam  committee: 

■'I  will  not  answer  that  question  on  the 
grounds  that  it  nauseates  me  and  I  might 
vomit  all  over  the  table." 

This  was  lilgh  school  stuff — worse  than 
high  school  stuff.  It  was  the  .sort  of  smarty- 
pants  misbehavior  one  expects  from  spoiled 
brats  at  the  kindergarten  level.  And  the 
longer  the  witnesses  continued  their  rude 
liarangupf.  the  more  deeply  they  damaged 
their  own  cause.  Tiie  U.S.  position  in  Viet 
Nam  never  looked  better  than  it  looked  in 
hearing  these  oddballs  denounce  it. 

Now.  the  House  Committee  on  Un-.i^mer- 
Ican  .Activities  doubtless  has  provoked  some 
of  the  criticism  thrown  in  its  direction. 
From  time  to  time,  both  the  House  committee 
and  Its  Senate  counterpart  have  engaged  in 
fishing  expeditions  that  have  wandered  away 
from  any  discernible  legislative  purpose. 
But  a  congressional  committee — any  con- 
gressional commiilee— Is  as  much  an  institu- 
tion as  a  court.  It  is  entitled  to  decent  re- 
spect and  civil  conduct.  And  in  this  case, 
the  House  committee  clearly  was  engaged  in 
legitimate  hearings  on  specific  bills  assigned 
to  its  Jurisdiction.  One  pending  bill  would 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  block  move- 
ment of  U.S.  servicemen  or  materiel  to  Viet 
Nam:  another  would  prohibit  giving  financial 
aid  to  any  hostile  power  with  whom  the  U.S. 
is  in  armed  conflict. 

Tliese  are  valid  legislative  purposes;  and 
when  one  recalls  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Leftists  who  blocked  troop  trains  in  Oak- 
land some  months  ago,  one  is  inclined  to 
urge  that  the  bills  be  passed.  Yet  cautious 
voices  speak  from  the  American  past.  The 
inherent  danger  in  such  legLslation  is  as  old 
as  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798;  it  is  as  old  as 
the  conviction  of  Cliarles  T.  Schenck  in  the 
summer  of  1918.  In  this  field  of  the  law, 
prudent  men  will  make  haste  slowly,  drafting 
every  line  with  careful  pens,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  vital  boundary  that  separates 
trea.son  and  dissent. 

The  Hotise  committee  has  not  yet  had  a 
fair  opportunity  to  perform  this  difficult 
task.  Caught  between  Corcoran's  regrettable 
order  and  the  witnesses'  contumacious  be- 
havior, the  committee  has  been  sorely  tried. 
Yet  such  is  the  Jealous  regard  of  the  House 
for  its  own  prerogatives  that  the  committee, 
in  the  end,  will  gain  strength  from  last 
week's  ordeal. 
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CASTRO  ADMITS  SERIOUS  ECO- 
NOMIC CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei'e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi'oni 
Floiida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  never  thought  I  would  see  the 
day  when  I  found  myself  agreeing  on 
any  one  topic  with  Fidel  Castro.  But 
that  day  has  come. 

Last  nipht  Casti'o  told  his  people  that 
Cuba  was  being  hampered  by  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  administrators. 

Maybe  to  Castro  this  is  news.  It  has 
taken  him  a  long  time  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion. 

But  to  Americans  this  fact  is  not  a 
new  one.  Cuba  has  been  struggling  un- 
cfer  ignorant  and  Inexpei'ienced  admin- 
Istiators  since  the  day  Fidel  Castro  took 
over  the  country  and  started  leading  it 
down  the  path  of  economic  failure. 

No  one  who  knew  Cuba  as  a  nation 
with  a  booming  economy  in  the  pre- 
Castro  days  could  surmise  anj-thlng  else. 
Castro  has  put  Cuba  on  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster  and  he  cannot  blame 
anyone  but  himself  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

For  some  reason  Castro  has  now  de- 
cided to  admit  to  the  serious  economic 
conditions  which  Americans  have  known 
about  for  6  years.  "5fet  it  looks  like  the 
only  reason  he  is  doing  so  is  to  purge 
himself  of  the  blame.  Castro  is  looking 
down  his  nose  for  scapegoats  while  the 
problem  lies  at  the  other  end  of  that 
nose. 

Cuban  sugar  production,  the  mainstay 
of  the  nation's  economy,  has  faltered 
to  the  point  that  the  country  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  satisfy  its  meager  com- 
mitments with  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Meat  and  vegetables  are  rationed  be- 
yond belief.  The  flight  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees into  the  United  States  is  one  story 
of  despair  after  another. 

When  Castro  admitted  that  among 
thousands  of  agricultural  directors  there 
is  rarely  one  technician  who  has  gradu- 
ated from  a  technical  institution,  he  also 
admits  the  failure  of  his  educational 
system. 

By  his  own  admission,  many  of  these 
administrators  have  the  scholastic  back- 
ground of  second-  and  third-graders. 
Just  how,  it  might  be  asked  of  Castro, 
did  this  happen? 

It  has  happened  because  the  Cuban 
freedom  is  long  past.  It  has  happened 
because  Fidel  Castro — in  all  his  igno- 
rance and  inexperience — has  taken  up 
the  shallow  banner  of  conununism.  It 
has  happened  because  he  has  converted 
the  island  into  a  Communist  parasite. 
Communism  lias  taken  the  best  of  Cuba 
and  left  it  with  only  hollow  words  and 
meaningless  promises  of  better  days. 

But  there  will  be  no  better  days  until 
Rdel  Castro  and  his  Communist  stran- 
glehold on  Cuba  i'j,  broken. 
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A  PERMANENT  UNITED  NATIONS 
PEACE  FORCE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob]e<:tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ;'rom 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pei  nsyl- 
vania  tMr.  Moorhead]  and  I  have  today 
sent  Secretary  Rusk  a  letter  attacking 
the  negative,  unimaginative  and  archaic 
position  which  the  State  Department 
has  taken  in  opposition  to  our  bipartisan 
proposal  (H.  Con.  Res.  689  and  690)  for 
creation  of  a  permanent  United  Nations 
World  Peace  Force. 

Seventy-nine  Members  of  the  House 
have  now  joined  in  sponsoring  these 
concurrent  resolutions  calling  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  XJH.  peace- 
keeping force.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  it  considers  creation 
of  a  permanent  peacekeeping  force  "pre- 
mature" and  "not  the  most  practical 
way  at  this  time  to  advance  U.N.  peace- 
keeping capacities." 

The  State  Department's  timid  and 
tired  approach  to  this  peace  initiative  is 
clearly  a  backward  step  from  previous 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  search  for 
world  peace.  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
State  Department's  negative  approach 
in  1966  to  a  proposal  which  received 
unanimous  support  of  the  85th  Congress 
more  than  8  years  ago. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  address 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  August 
13,  1958.  urged  creation  of  permanent 
peacekeeping  machinery  In  these  words: 

I  believe  this  Assembly  should  take  action 
looking  toward  the  creation  of  a  standby 
United  Nations  Peace  Force.  Recent  events 
clearly  demonstrate  that  this  Is  a  matter  for 
urgent  and  positive  action. 

Now,  more  than  8  years  later,  our 
State  Department  has  stepped  back 
from  President  Eisenhower's  progressive 
stand,  choosing  instead  to  adopt  a  nega- 
tive, unimaginative,  and  archaic  posi- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States 
should  be  exercising  bold  leadership  in 
the  quest  for  world  peace,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  instead  rejects  outright 
the  proposal  which  seems  to  offer  the 
greatest  hope  for  a  permanent  solution 
/■'  to  international  conflicts. 

With  the  heightening  of  international 
tensions  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
our  Nation  should  emphasize  its  sincere 
interest  in  peace  and  in  strengthening 
the  UJ^.  so  that  it  can  share  the  burdens 
of  leadership  in  crises  of  this  type.  The 
Department  of  State  now  appears  to 
have  told  the  Congress  that  this  is  unim- 
portant. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MooRHEAD]  and  I  disagree 
emphatically  with  their  position. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  690 : 

H.  Con.  Rzs.  690 
Whereas    Congress    has    urged    that    the 
United   Nations  should   develop   permanent 


organization  and  procedures  to  "enable  the 
United  Nations  promptly  to  employ  suitable 
United  Nations  ferces  for  such  purposes  as 
observation  and  patrol  in  situations  that 
threaten  international  peace  and  security" 
(H.  Con.  Res.  37$,  85th  Congress,  2nd  ses- 
sion); and 

Whereas  the  naed  for  such  a  force  appears 
likely  to  continua;  and 

Whereas  a  United  Nations  force,  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  basis,  could  be  an 
important  instrument  for  the  maintenance 
of  International  feace  and  security :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurTtng),  That  the  Congress 
reaffirms  Its  support  for  a  permanent  United 
Nations  peacekeqping  force  and  urges  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  present  a  plan  to  the  Ti^'enty- first 
General  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  United  Nations  "World  Peace  Force" 
on  a  permanent  Ijasls  and  for  rules  to  govern 
the  proper  and  effective  use  of  such  a  peace- 
keeping force  an4  provisions  to  train,  equip, 
and  finance 


"J 

Conciirr 


House  Conciirreiit  Resolution  690 
enables  this  Cojigress  again  to  raise  its 
voice  on  the  vital  issue  of  peacekeeping 
by  reafHrming  Its  support  for  a  perma- 
nent United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
and  urging  our  Government  to  exercise 
its  leadership  role  by  setting  forth  con- 
crete proposals  to  the  21st  U.N.  General 
Assembly  this  fall  for  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  "World  Peace 
Force" 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  and  con- 
cerned by  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  this  resolution.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  transmitted  to 
me  the  comments  of  the  Department  of 
State  under  date  of  July  21  from  the 
Honorable  Douglas  MacArthur  II,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

I  am  deeply  toncerned  by  tlie  general 
attitude  whicb  this  report  reflects, 
namely  that  th«  U.S.  Government  should 
seek  only  what  Is  "most  practical"  at 
any  given  timft  rather  than  proposing 
what  it  deems  to  be  right  and  desirable 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of 
consensus  and  a  more  effective  agree- 
ment in  the  long  run. 

I  think  it  important  that  this  Congress 
be  reminded  of  some  of  the  past  history 
on  this  very  isaUe  of  creating  some  kind 
of  permanent,  ongoing  peacekeeping 
machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  orga- 
nization which  is  committed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  its  Charter  to  "saving  succeed- 
ing generatione  from  the  scourge  of 
war." 

On  May  8,  1957.  two  distinguished 
members  of  my  pai^y  in  the  other  body, 
the  Honorable  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  of 
Vermont,  and  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Reeolution  29.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SparkmamI  and  the  then  Senator 
from  New  Jetsey.  Mr.  H,  Alexander 
Smith.  That  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  6he  other  body  that  year. 
Its  brief,  simple  and  clear  text  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas  a  United  Nations  force  could  be 
force,  created  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  ©eneral  Assembly  has  made 
a  contribution  to  International  peace  and 
a  step  toward  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security;  and 


Whereas  the  need  for  a  force  of  this  char- 
acter  appears  likely  to  continue;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  such  a  force 
could  be  useful  In  other  situations  now,  or 
in   the  future;   and 

Whereas  a  United  Nations  force  could  be 
an  Important  instrument  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security, 
both  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  other  are;[s 
of  the  world:  Therefore  be  it 

Ref:olred  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  K'p- 
resentatives  concurring) ,  TTiat 

lai  A  force  similar  In  character  to  fne 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  should  be 
made  a  continuing  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  chat  it  should  be  expanded  and 
given  special  training  in  observation,  patrc! 
guard  duty,  and  arms  Inspection,  and  in.i: 
its  arms  and  equipment  be  conflned  to  wh.Ht 
is  required  for  these  specific  duties; 

(b)  Equipment  and  expanses  of  the  force 
should  be  provided  by  the  United  Natioi.s 
out  of   Its  reguliir  budget. 

I  think  it  pertinent,  in  view  of  the  al- 
most total  lack  of  progress,  and  even 
retrogression,  in  the  peacekeeping  area 
over  the  9  long  years  since  1957.  to  quote 
a  few  pertinent  excerpts  from  the  intio- 
ductory  speeches  of  these  two  gentlemen 
at  that  time.  Senator  Flanders  spoke 
as  follows : 

In  appearance  the  United  Nations  emer- 
gency force  was  an  armed  force  but  it  was  .in 
army  with  a  difference.  It  was  not  l.irge 
enough  to  engage  the  Egyptian  Army,  the 
Israeli  Army,  or  the  combined  Invasion 
forces  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  Its  in- 
tervention was  significantly  effective  but  that 
effectiveness  did  not  arise  from  its  military 
strength,  which  was  Indeed  feeble.  Its  effec- 
tiveness lay  in  being  the  symbol  of  a  world- 
wide will  for  a  peace  based  on  justice  ;ind 
freedom.  This  was  animating  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  at  the  time  the  force  was 
authorized. 

The  success  to  date  of  this  emerge;-.' y 
force  makes  it  desirable  to  consider  at  thi.s 
time  whether  such  a  force  may  not  usefully 
be  organized  ae  a  continuing  instrument  of 
world  opinion. 

Senator  Flanders  then  raised  se\eral 
Important  questions  which  I  regret  have 
yet  to  be  answered  by  our  Government 
He  .said : 

Any  proposal  to  this  end  raises  numerous 
puzzling  questions.  Among  them  are 
Where  shall  such  a  force  be  based?  By  wlLtt 
means  shall  its  missions  be  formulated  .ind 
assigned?  What  are  the  criteria  wliich 
should  determine  the  wisdom  of  assigning  a 
mission? 

These  are  some  of  the  difficult  questions 
involved,  but  they  need  our  earnest  study 
at  this  moment  in  time,  since  the  force  is 
in  being  and  its  useful  possibilities  are  non- 
evident. 

In  his  introductory  speech.  Senator 
Wiley  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the 
cosponsorship  of  the  draft  concurrent  resolu- 
tion looking  toward  the  possible  creation  of 
a  permanent  UN  force. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  great  many  persons  have  thouglit  out 
loud:  "Would  it  not  have  been  a  wondertu: 
tiling  if.  too.  there  had  been  available  at 
the  tinie  of  the  Hungarian  rebellion  a  sma!! 
constabulary-type  U.N.  force.  It  might  have 
been  quickly  flown  Into  Budapest  on  behaU 
of  the  U.N.  It  might  have  served  there  a^ 
a  symbol  of  the  conscience  of  the  free  world." 

That  historic  opportunity  has  passed. 
But  wlio  linows  when  a  similar  opportunity 
may  arise?  Who  knows  when  a  U.N.  Emer- 
gency Force  may  be  needed  again? 


No  one  knows,  too,  what  crises  the  Kremlin 
in.iy  hatch  tomorrow. 

But  we  do  know  that  it  wovild  be  a  very 
fine  thing  if  we  could  at  least  take  the  first 
review-type  steps  toward  setting  up  a  small 
internationally  recruited  police  force. 

On  that  day  in  1957,  Senator  Wiley 
also  raised  questions  about  a  pei-manent 
force  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
have  yet  to  be  answered  by  our  Govern- 
ment.  He  said: 

What,  for  example,  would  be  our  way  of 
making  sure  that  the  Kremlin  and  its  satel- 
lites would  not  attempt  to  misuse  member- 
ship of  any  of  tlielr  natonals  In  such  a  force? 
What  would  be  the  costs  of  the  force  and 
wbo  would  defray  them  and  how?  What 
type  of  weapons  would  be  used? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  literally  dozens  of 
other  major  policy  problems. 

Yet  I  think  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
set  up  some  means  to  analyze  this  question. 
so  that  we  will  not  be  caught  napping  in  the 
etent  another  crisis  comes  up  and  a  force 
becomes  needed. 

Senator  Wiley  then  made  an  impor- 
tant obser\-ation  which  Is  particularly 
poignant  today  as  American  men  bear 
such  a  heavy  and  costly  burden  in  the 
situation  In  Vietnam.  He  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  my  judgment,  the  availability  of  such 
a  force  could  conceivably  mean  that  the 
burden  might  be  relieved  somewhat  f  om 
the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  alwavs  having 
to  rely  upon  United  Slates  forces  being 
rushed  Into  a  trouble  zone,  it  would  be  a 
£ne  thing  if  a  small  U.N,  force  were  avail- 
Bble— with  the  U.N.'s  full  prestige  behind  it 
because  of  its  very  nature. 

And  what  of  public  opinion  at  that 
time?     The  Gallup  poll  asked: 

Do  you  think  the  U.N.  should  have  Its 
own  permanent  armed  forces.  Including 
troops  from  the  United  States,  which  it  could 
vse  to  enforce  U.N.  decisions — or  would  that 
be  giving  too  much  power  to  the  UN.? 

Fifty-three  percent  said  yes;  24  per- 
cent did  not  know;  and  only  23  percent 
Implied  no.    The  Roper  poll  asked: 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  permanent 
UJJ.  Police  Force  with  American  troops  a 
It? 

Fifty-seven  percent  were  in  favor: 
23  percent  opposed;  and  21  percent  did 
not  know  or  said  it  depends. 

By  I960,  President  Eisenhower's  bold 
call  for  a  permanent  force  had  been  rele- 
gated to  a  dusty  shelf  for  he  spoke  onlv 
of  earmarked  facilities  in  his  address  to 
the  15th  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly on  September  22, 1960 : 

To  regularize  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
eency  Force  potential.  I  proposed  In  1958 
creation  of  stand-by  arrangements  for 
t-'uited  Nations  forces.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  since  that  time.  Much  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  Secretary  General  has  now  suggested 
■iiat  members  should  maintain  a  readine.ss 
■•p  meet  possible  future  requests  from  the 
J-'-";ted  Nations  for  contributions  to  such 
•'jrces.  AH  countries  represented  he-re 
;.iould  respond  to  this  need  by  earmarking 
Mtional  contingents  whicbJcouId  take  part 
'H  United  Nations  forces  in  case  of  need. 

The  time  to  do  It  Is  now — at  this  Assembly. 

I  assure  countries  which  now  receive 
•ssistance  from  the  United   States   that  we 

^■or  use  of  that  assistance  to  help  them 
t^aintain  such  contingents  in  the  state  of 
••' .diness  suggested   by   the   Secretary   Gen- 


eral. To  assist  the  Secretary  General's 
efforts,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  ear- 
mark substantial  air  and  sea  tr-ausport  facil- 
ities on  a  stand-by  basis  to  help  move  con- 
tingents requested  by  the  United  Nations  in 
any  future  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  1960  when  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  said  that  the  United 
States  "is  prepared  to  earmark  substan- 
tial air  and  .sea  transport  facilities  on  a 
stand-by  basis."  While  I  am  quite  aware 
that  cur  countrj-  has  supported  the  U.N.'s 
various  peacekeeping  operations  in  gen- 
erous measure  and  I  take  pride  in  this 
fact.  I  -would  ask  here  today:  Has  the 
United  States  earmaiked  the  facilities 
which  President  Eisenhower  in  1960  said 
we  were  prepared  to  earmark,  and  if  so 
how  has  this  been  done  and  what  are  its 
conditions? 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  while 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  urgent  need 
to  make  a  beginning  by  creating  a  rela- 
tively small  but  permanent,  individually 
recruited,  and  United  Nations  trained 
and  uniformed  U.N.  peacekeeping  force, 
I  also  favor  the  eaimarking  of  forces  and 
equipment  by  member  nations.  I  beheve 
that  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  perma- 
nent U.N.  peacekeeping  force  personnel 
should  be  the  training  of  earmarked 
contingents  to  assure  uniformity  of 
training  on  procedures  in  the  event  that 
these  earmarked  forces  are  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  under  the  United  Nations  flag. 
Let  me  also  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  what  I  am  proposing  is  not  a  vast 
United  Nations  army  that  will  command 
respect  by  force  of  militarj-  might,  but 
rather  a  peacekeeping  force  of  a  police 
nature,  possibly  1.000  to  2,000  individ- 
ually recruited  men.  cai-efully  trained  in 
nonviolent  procedures,  operating  against 
no  enemy,  using  only  small  arms,  and 
these  only  in  self-defense  or  to  carry  out 
an  assigned  mission.  This  force  would 
derive  its  power  fi-om  the  moral  author- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  and  its  peoples 
and  from  the  certain  knowledge.  ba.sed 
upon  previous  experience,  that  this  force 
would  be  impartial  and  fair  and  just  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

I  tiu-n  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  State's  comments  on  the 
present  resolution,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  690  First.  I  welcome  the 
statement  in  Secretary  MacArthur's  let- 
ter of  July  21  that,  "the  Department 
therefore  supports  the  broad  purposes  of 
these  resolutions  and  regards  them  as 
constructive," 

Having  said  this,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary proceeds  to  reject  the  basic  prop- 
osition of  the  resolution,  namely  tltat  a 
start  should  now  be  made  in  creating 
a  permanent  United  Nations  'World 
Peace  Force." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
full  text  of  Secretary  MacArthur's  let- 
ter to  the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan 
of  July  21  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Department  or  State. 

Washington,  July  21,  JS66. 
Hon  Thomas  E.  Mobcak, 
Channian.    Hou^e    CommUtee    on    Foreign 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit the  following  comments  by  the  Depari- 
ment  of  State  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olutions 689  and  690,  to  provide  for  a 
permanent    UN    peacelieeping    force.    In    ac- 


cordance with  your  request  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  June  15,  1966. 

Tlie  objsctives  of  these  resolutions  are  In 
harmony  with  the  US  position  on  the  need  to 
strengthen  peacekeeping  machinery,  as  out- 
lined by  .Embassador  Goldberg  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Special  Political  Committee  of 
the  UN  Gpncral  As&embly  on  November  24. 
a  copy  of  which  I  attach  These  ret^olu- 
t'ous  are  i.iost  welcome  expressions  by  Con- 
gress of  confidence  and  stipport  for  key 
alms  of  oitr  UN  policy,  i.e.  to  share  the 
responsibilities  of  peacekeeping  and  to 
strengthen  UN  peacekeeping  machinery. 
The  Eieparlment  theretore  supports  the 
broad  purposes  of  these  resolutions  and 
reg.irds  ihein  acs  constructive. 

Tlie  idea  of  a  peace  force  has  much  appeal. 
However,  wc  believe  the  specific  action  pro- 
p>ofed — establishment  of  a  permanent  force— ^ 
is  i;ot  the  most  practical  and  appropriate 
way  at  this  time  to  advance  UN  peacekeeping 
capacltir>s.  Such  a  move  would  seem  to  be 
premature   for   two   reasons. 

First,  organization  of  a  permanent  force  Is 
not  now  the  most  practical  way  of  insuring 
that  the  necessary  troops  would  be  availabU 
for  UN  peacekeeping.  Any  Initiative  looking 
tow.ird  a  permanent  force  might  divert  at- 
tention from  earmarking  programs  and  from 
other  promising  steps,  such  as  strengthening 
the  staff  of  the  Secretary  General  to  enable 
it  to  assist  in  UN  peacekeeping  operations. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  at  present 
the  so-called  flexible  call-up  system,  that  is 
earmarking  of  specially  trained  and  equipped 
units  by  nations  for  UN  service,  is  a  more 
practical  way  of  assuring  manpower  In  this 
connection,  a  worthwhile  step  could  be  to 
explore  ways  of  aiding  countries  that  are 
unable  to  assume  the  full  burdens  of  training 
and  equipping  units  earmarked  for  UN  serv- 
ice. 

Second,  the  key  peacekeeping  problem  has 
not  been  the  availability  of  troops,  but  dif- 
ferences over  rules  that  should  govern  the 
initiation  and  management  of  peacekeeping 
and  ways  to  insure  financing.  At  this  time, 
the  UN  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping 
(Committee  of  33)  Is  grappling  with  these 
problems  and  making  little  headway.  The 
Department  believes  that  our  primary  ef- 
fort in  the  peacekeeping  field  should  be 
aimed  at  overcoming  these  difBcuUies.  In 
particular,  in  concert  with  likeminded  UN 
members  we  are  considering  various  plans 
for  reliable  and  equitable  financ'ng  on  the 
basis  of  the  widest  possible  sharing  of  costs. 
Our  primary  objective  Is  to  keep  open  possi- 
bilities for  peacekeeping  even  where  there 
is  less  than  universal  support  for  an  opera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  on  an  ad  tioc  basis,  the  United 
Nation.?  has  effectively  fielded  about  a  dozen 
peacekeeping  operations— Including  four  cur- 
rently in  operation — and  the  United  States 
has  been  a  leading  supporter  of  these  opera- 
tions. In  addition  to  contributing  a  gen- 
erous share  of  the  money  costs,  the  United 
States  has  at  critical  stages  provided  airlift 
and  other  logistical  services  to  Insure  the 
success  of  UN  peacekeeping.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  when  appropriate. 

Tiie   Bureau   of   the   Budget   advises   that 
fro.Ti  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration  s 
program  there  Is   no  objection  to   the  sub- 
mission of  this  report. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  MAcARTHtra  II. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

The  Department  states  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  force  "is  not  the 
most  practical  and  appropriate  way  at 
this  time  to  advance  U.N.  peacekeeping 
capacities."  It  further  states,  "such  a 
move  would  seem  to  be  premature  for  tw  o 
reasons." 
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The  first  reason  appears  to  be  that  "or- 
ganization of  a  permanent  force  Is  not 
now  the  most  practical  way  of  instiring 
that  the  necessary  troops  would  be  avail- 
able for  UJf.  peacekeeping."  We  are 
asked  to  believe,  apparently,  that  it  is 
better  not  to  have  a  carefully  trained  and 
organized  police  force  in  being  to  pre- 
sumably deter  crimes  and  to  be  ready 
instantaneously  to  apprehend  criminals, 
but  to  wait  until  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted and  then  scurry  around  to  find 
some  ad  hoc  policeman  to  deal  with  an 
accomplished  fact. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Depart- 
ment's argument  is  wanting  in  logic.  I 
submit  that  the  position  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  this  case  nms  coun- 
ter to  our  Government's  long  Interest  in 
the  creation  of  a  supranational  Euro- 
pean force  and  even  counter  to  our  posi- 
tion regarding  the  structure  and  com- 
mand of  NATO  forces.  While  granting 
that  the  NATO  forces  are  in  essence  ear- 
marked national  contingents,  they  are 
very  definitely  forces  in  being,  on  loca- 
tion, thoroughly  trained  to  work  together 
as  a  result  of  continuing  joint  maneuvers 
and  war  games  and  linder  the  supreme 
command  of  NATO  headquarters. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  sic  back 
and  expect  the  United  Nations  to  fulfill 
an  effective  peacekeeping  role  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  provide  it  with  the  rudi- 
mentary fundamentals  of  personnel, 
command,  training,  and  equipment, 
which  any  military  man  worth  his  salt 
would  demand? 

The  Department's  response  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  "any  initiative  looking 
toward  a  permanent  force  might  divert 
attention  from  earmarking  programs." 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  do  so,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  mere  con- 
jecture that  it  "might"  should  stop  our 
Government,  the  most  powerful  liation 
in  the  world,  and  proudly  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  from  proceeding  forth- 
with to  do  all  within  its  power  to  begin 
the  job  of  creating  what  must  eventually 
be — a  permanent  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Department's  comments  regarding  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  staff  of  the  Sec- 
retary General,  to  enable  it  to  assist  in 
peacekeeping  operations.  I  am  forced 
to  ask,  however,  how  much  have  we 
done,  how  hard  have  we  tried,  how  per- 
sistent have  we  been  in  these  past  10 
years  since  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  in  our  efforts 
to  do  exactly  this? 

Secretary  MacArthur  suggests  that  "a 
worthwhile  step  could  be  to  explore  ways 
of  aiding  countries  that  are  unable  to 
asEimie  the  full  burden  of  training  and 
equipping  units  earmarked  for  U.N. 
service."  This  is  1966  and  the  Depart- 
ment uses  the  phrase  "to  explore  ways  of 
aiding  countries"  to  that  they  can  assist 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations. 
I  would  respectfully  refer  the  Depart- 
ment to  my  previous  quotation  from 
President  Elsenhower's  address  to  the 
16th  General  Assembly  on  September  22, 
1960,  when  he  said: 

I  assure  countries  which  now  receive  as- 
sistance  from   the   United   States   that   m 


favor  use  of  that  assistance  to  help  them 
maintain  such  contingents  in  the  state  of 
readiness  suggested  by  the  Secretary  General. 

If  this  was  a  firm  policy  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  1960,  I  find  it 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  that  the  De- 
partment now,  almost  6  years  later,  sug- 
gests that  "a  worthwhile  step  could  be 
to  explore  ways  of  aiding  countries  that 
are  unable  to  aseume  the  full  burden  of 
maintaining  and  equipping  units  ear- 
marked for  U.N.  service." 

The  Department's  second  reason  for 
believing  that  a  permanent  U.N.  force  is 
premature  is  that  "the  key  peacekeeping 
problem  has  not;  been  the  availability  of 
troops,  but  differences  over  rules  that 
should  govern  the  initiation  and  manage- 
ment of  peacekeeping  and  ways  to  in- 
sure financing."*  I  would  respectfully 
point  out  that  the  resolution  sponsored 
by  78  other  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
urges  the  United  States  to  present  spe- 
cific proposals  "for  rules  to  govern  the 
proper  and  effective  use  of  such  a  peace- 
keeping force  and  provisions  to  train, 
equip,  and  finance  it."  We  are  very  much 
aware  that  the  fundamental  issue  in  the 
much-discussed  and  still  unresolved 
peacekeeping  crisis  at  the  United  Nations 
is  not  the  lack  of  troops,  is  not  even  the 
lack  of  funds,  but  is  the  absence  of  a 
consensus  among  the  member  nations  on 
rules  to  govern  future  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations.  The  present  crisis  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  steadily  increasing  dis- 
agreements over  past  operations.  There 
can  be  little  queetion  but  that  the  future 
role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  peace- 
keeping area  demands  some  reasonable 
consensus  on  the  rules  that  will  govern 
future  operations.  Once  this  consensus 
has  been  achieved,  the  financial  problem 
will  begin  to  reoede  into  the  background. 
It  might  even  tben  be  possible,  with  the 
future  agreed  upon,  to  resolve  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  past. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  easier 
to  arrive  at  rules  to  govern  such  a  per- 
manent, individually  recruited,  force 
made  up  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
nationals  from  »ny  given  member  nation 
than  to  ascertain  in  advance  rules  that 
would  acceptably  govern  the  use  of  larger 
earmarked  contingents.  Once  a  mem- 
ber nation  were  agreeable  to  allowing 
its  nationals  to  apply  for  positions  in  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  foice,  it 
would  thereafter  cease  to  have  a  vested 
interest  in  these  nationals  because  th^ 
would  be  United  Nations  servants  deS^ 
cated  to  the  same  impartial  role  as  the 
present  members  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat. 
The  concern  of  the  member  nations 
would  be  for  the  uses  to  which  this  force 
would  be  put  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  would  operate.  However,  since 
the  force  at  its  inception  would  be  small 
in  number,  posing  no  threat  to  anyone, 
it  should  be  mote  readily  possible  to  agree 
upon  regulatioTis  governing  its  future 
use  than  on  tha  future  use  of  earmarked 
contingents,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Congo  operation  reached  a  level  of 
20.000  men. 

The  Department  points  out  that: 
The    U.N.    Special    Committee    on    Peace- 
Keeping    (Committee    of    33)     is    grappling 
with     these    prq^lems    and    making    little 
headway. 
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Since  this  committee  has  met  only 
three  or  four  times  this  year,  and  has  at 
the  moment  scheduled  no  future  meet- 
ing, I  have  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
amount  of  grappling  which  is  goine(  on 
I  would  agree,  from  all  I  know,  that  it  is 
certainly  making  little  headway. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  statement 
that  the  Department  is  working  on  these 
difficult  problems  "in  concert  with  like- 
minded  U.N.  members."  While  it  Ls  ob- 
viously pleasant  and  necessary  to  work 
with  our  friends,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
real  need  is  to  work  out  agreements  with 
those  who  are  not  now  "like-minded 
U.N.  members"  if  there  is  to  be  a  reso- 
lution of  this  problem  and  a  future  for 
the  United  Nations. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  "reliable  and  equitable 
financing  on  the  basis  of  the  widest 
possible  sharing  of  costs"  and  keep- 
ing open  "possibilities  for  peacekeep- 
ing even  where  there  is  less  tha:; 
universal  support  for  an  operation. "  On 
both  these  counts,  I  believe  that  a  mod- 
est, permanent  U.N.  force  would,  by  its 
vei-y  nature  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
United  Nations  operation,  lend  itself  to 
broadly  supported  financing  and  to 
prompt  usage  in  times  of  crisis  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  General  A.'^- 
sembly,  or  Security  Council  if  no  veto 
were  cast,  despite  the  absence  of  uni- 
versal support. 

In  recent  years,  both  our  Government 
and  others  have  stressed  the  necessity  of 
what  Secretary  MacArthur  calls  the 
so-called  flexible  callup  system."  The 
point  is  elaborately  made  that  each  cri.si,s 
has  its  own  political  complexion  and  thai 
it  is  impossible  in  advance  to  know  which 
nationals  will  be  acceptable  under  the 
U.N.  flag  in  a  given  situation.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  this  is  a  specious  argu- 
ment when  used  against  the  creation  of 
a  pei-manent  U.N.  force.  The  whole 
purpose  of  a  permanent  U.N.  force  i.s  to 
blend  carefully  controlled  numbers  of 
nationals  .from  the  member  nations  into 
a  U.N.  trained,  U.N.  uniformed,  and  UN. 
controlled  peacekeeping  force.  The  per- 
sonnel would  be  United  Nations  servanis 
and  not  beholderrto  the  membernation 
from  which  they  come.  Accordingly, 
they  would  come  to  a  crisis  area  as  im- 
partial U.N.  peacekeepers  trained  m 
police  work  or  oCBcer-of-the-law  proce- 
dures and,  as  such,  should  be  acceptable 
in  almost  any  situation. 

In  terms  of  "insuring  that  the  neces- 
sary troops  would  be  available  for  UN 
peacekeeping."  it  should  be  noted  that 
several  nations  furnishing  contingenL^ 
to  the  United  Nations  in  the  past  have 
withdrawn  their  forces  when  it  suited 
their  political  purpose.  This  mean> 
theoretically,  at  least,  that  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operation  made  up  of  eai-marked 
national  forces  could  vanish  entirely  if 
the  contributing  nations  chose  to  witi.- 
draw  their  forces.  At  the  very  least. 
this  factor  poses  a  constant  and  diffi- 
cult problem  to  those  administering  any 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  dependent 
on  furnished  forces  for  limited  perlod.s 
of  time  and  with  widely  divergent  train- 
ing backgrounds. 


No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  accept  the 
seeming  expediency  of  the  Department 
of  state  in  its  rejection  of  any  leadership 
toward  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
tTuited  Nations  force  in  favor  of  what 
the  letter  terms  "the  most  practical  and 
appropriate"  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
peacekeeping  crisis.  Certainly  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  our  fellow  Americans 
a:id  the  peoples  around  the  world  whose 
hopes  ride  with  the  United  Nations,  are 
all  too  keenly  aware  of  the  infinitesimal 
pros-'ress  which  has  been  made  to  date 
in  assuring  the  world  that  the  United 
Nations  will  be  ready  to  perform  its 
primary  function — the  keeping  of  the 
peace — when  the  next  crisis  erupts. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  of  and  by  it- 
self make  United  Nations  policy  nor 
create  the  permanent  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery for  which  the  world  cries  out.  I 
know  also,  however,  that  the  power  and 
persuasion  of  this  Nation  l(X)ms  large  in 
the  halls  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
foreign  offlces  around  the  world.  Fo- 
cused on  an  objective  as  desirable  and 
necessary  as  peacekeeping  machinery 
within  the  permanent  structure  of  the 
United  Nations,  our  power  and  our  per- 
suasion coupled  with  the  rlghtness  of  our 
cause  could  work  the  miracle  required. 
All  I  ask  and  all  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  690  asks,  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  the  honest  can  repair  by  preparing 
and  presenting  forcefully  a  plan  to  the 
21st  U.N.  General  Assembly  this  fall  for 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
World  Peace  Force"  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  for  rules  to  govern  the  proper 
and  effective  use  of  such  a  peacekeeping 
force  and  provisions  to  train,  equip,  and 
finance  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  following  of  our  colleagues  have 
joined  Mr.  Moorhead  and  myself  in  In- 
troducing these  resolutions:  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Bingham 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Byrnk,  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Car- 
TiR.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  CoNYERs.  Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Cunning- 
Ram,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Farbstein, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsj'lvania,  Mr.  Grider,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr,  Heckler,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Kupferman,  Mr. 
Leggett.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Mackay.  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McDowell,  Mr.  McVicker,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Multer.  Mr. 
Ndc,  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana,  Mr.  Olson 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr  Quie,  Mr.  Rack,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roncalio.  Mr. 
RjOONEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
ilr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St.  Once.  Mr. 
S^MiDHAusER,  Mr.  Sickles.  Mr.  Smith 
!).  New  York,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Tenzer, 
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Mr.    Vivian,    Mr.    Whalley,    and    Mr. 
Wolff, 


TWKLVE-MHiE   FISHERY 
NEEDE3D 


ZONE 


Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date- 
line August  26.  from  Seoul,  Korea,  the 
Associated  Press  sent  a  news  dispatch 
saying:  "Koreans  confirm  fishing  plans 
in  North  Pacific  Ocean."  Oh  Chung- 
Keun.  Director  of  Korea  Fishery  Offlces. 
Indicated  his  Government  wanted  to 
establish  fishing  rights  before  entering 
into  agreements  with  other  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Japan. 

This  is  one  more  reason  why  this  Con- 
gress should  declare  an  extended  U.S.  ex- 
clusive fishing  zone  for  9  miles  beyond 
the  3-mile  limit. 

As  of  June  1,  49  nations  have  estab- 
lished 12-mile  fishery  jm-isdlctions.  Only 
15  nations,  including  ourselves,  still  claim 
only  3  miles.  Ten  nations  claim  more 
than  3.  but  less  than  12,  and  17  nations 
including  Korea,  claim  more  than  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  providing  for 
an  extended  12-mlle  fishery  zone  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  is  urgent. 

Only  last  week,  a  large  So\1et  fishing 
fleet  was  observed  7.8  miles  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  taking  salmon. 

This  same  Soviet  fishing  fleet  has  been 
depleting  st(x:ks  of  hake,  ocean  perch, 
and  other  species  off  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Meanwhile.  Japan  has 
three  survey  vessels  off  the  Washington 
coast,  preparatory  to  sending  a  fishing 
fleet  into  this  area. 

Admittedly,  the  Japanese  have  deplet- 
ed fishery  resources  close  to  Japan  and, 
admittedly,  Japan  is  constantly  seeking 
new  fishing  areas  around  the  world. 

The  12-mile  conservation  fishing  zone 
proposal  is  both  little  and  late,  but,  as 
the  senior  Senator  of  my  State  of  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  pointed  out  yes- 
terday in  a  most  enlightening  speech  to 
the  other  body,  the  12-mlle  limit  can  still 
be  enacted  in  time  to  save  thousands  of 
tons  of  valuable  marine  resources  and  to 
reserve  120,000  square  miles  of  potential 
fishery  areas  as  a  part  of  our  American 
heritage. 

As  the  Senator  said,  this  is  a  conserva- 
tion matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vital  to  protect  our 
coastal  fisheries  and  afford  our  American 
fishermen  some  protection— httle  though 
it  would  be — against  the  invasion  of  for- 
eign fishing  vessels. 

I  predict  that  a  12-mile  fishing  zone 
bill  will  be  reported  favorably  soon  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Thereafter,  speedy 
passage  of  this  legislation  by  the  House 
is  highly  desirable. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  WAKE 
PEOPLE  UP? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extencTmy  remarks  and  include  a  news 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  th.at-thf  re  are  some  Members  here 
who  are  sickNand  tired  of  those  of  us 
who  never  give  up  in  our  efforts  to 
awaken  them  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  welfare-staters,  the  civil  riots 
leaders,  and  others  are  doing  to  this 
country  of  ours,  but  I,  for  one,  cannot 
cease  my  efforts. 

I  have  listened  with  a  diminishing 
amount  of  sympathy  in  recent  weeks  as 
Representatives  from  all  over  the  East. 
West,  and  North  are  bewailing  in  private 
the  course  that  race  riots  have  taken 
recently.  WhUe  this  violence  was  bemg 
agitated  and  spurred  on  in  the  South, 
everything  was  all  right,  but  now  that 
it  is  coming  home  to  roost  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  those  who  helped  ram  vindictive, 
punitive,  unconstitutional  civil  rights 
legislation  down  the  throats  of  Ameri- 
cans, all  of  a  sudden  we  have  a  horse  of 
another  color. 

The  Washington  Post  carried  a  story 
the  other  day.  one  of  the  dozens  like  it 
that  appear  In  every  issue,  that  is  as 
typical  of  what  has  been  engendered  by 
condoning  and  advocating  civil  disobedi- 
ence as  I  have  ever  read.  If  anjone 
wants  a  picture  of  America  today,  here 
it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  single  news  item. 
Here  is  phony  "police  brutality,"  here 
is  "civil  rights"  in  action,  here  is  the 
end  product  of  welfarism,  paternalism, 
and  "civil  liberties"  in  action. 

It  is  a  sick  and  sorry  spectacle. 

What  does  it  take  to  wake  people  up? 
I  do  not  know,  gentlemen.  But  if  it  takes 
much  more  than  is  contained  in  this 
typical  news  item,  I  do  not  b#lieve  this 
Nation  can  survive  it. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

YotTTH  G.^NC  Raids  NW  Clothing  Store 

More  than  a  dozen  youths  stormed  through 
a  Northwest  Washington  clothing  store  yes- 
terday morning,  threatening  the  manager 
and  three  salesmen  and  escaping  with  an 
estimated  $2160  worth  of  suits  and  slacks. 

A  tactical  force  patrolman  who  attempted 
to  arrest  a  suspect  a  few  minutes  later  was 
robbed  of  his  own  gnn  when  a  crowd  gath- 
ered and  a  scuffle  broke  out. 

The  robbery  was  apparently  well  rehearsed, 
police  said.  After  entering  Lord's  Ltd.  3006 
14th  St.  nw.  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  the 
youths  suddenly  began  sprinting  through 
the  aisles   grabbing   clothing   as   they  went. 

Philip  Cohn,  store  proprietor,  said  one  of 
them  seized  a  steel  charge-account  record- 
ing machine  and  threatened  to  "btist  anyone 
in  the  head  who  tries  to  stop  us." 

Some  escaped  In  a  white  panel  truck  that 
was  waiting  outside,  others  fled  on  foot  In 
different  directions.  Cohn  estimated  15  to  20 
youths  were  Involved. 

Shortly  after  the  robbery.  Tactical  Force 
plalnclothesmen  Gary  Orfleld  and  Thomas 
Cardwell  noticed  two  boys  carrying  a  box  a 
few  blocks  awav. 
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When  they  approacbed  the  boya.  they  oald, 
one  of  them  ran,  bat  Orfl«ld  grabbed  the 
other.  When  Cardwell  went  to  aunimon  aa- 
sUtanoe,  poliee  aald,  the  youth  began  scream- 
ing "poUce  brutality,"  and  a  crowd  of  about 
25  persona  gathered  at  the  scene,  near  15th 
and  Suclld  atreeta,  nw. 

Suddenly,  the  prisoner  turned  and 
snatched  Orfleld's  pistol  from  bis  holster, 
and  he  and  the  spectators  fled,  some  in  ttJd- 
caba.  Police  said  five  suits  from  the  store 
were  recovered  la  the  box.  No  one  waa 
Injured. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmotu  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  an  issue  which  is  of  ut- 
most Importance,  not  only  to  the  future 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  but 
to  Uje  future  of  this  Nation,  which  needs 
a  strong  and  adequate  merchant  marine 
for  Its  commerce  and  defense. 

The  issue  Is  simply  this :  Will  we  have 
a  better  chance  for  a  strong  and  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  if  the  Maritime 
Administration  is  submerged  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  or  if  the 
Maritime  Administration  is  given  in- 
dependence of  action?  This  is  the  issue 
we  must  decide. 

Unfortunately,  this  issue  has  been 
clouded  in  recent  days,  not  only  by 
reference  to  various  alleged  "deals" 
made  by  certain  of  the  parties  Involved, 
but  also  by  reference  to  personalities 
who  have  been  Involved  In  this  situation, 
and  by  reference  to  various  charges  and 
statements  which  have  allegedly  been 
made  by  certain  of  these  individuals. 

I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  the 
validity  of  any  charges  or  statements 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  made 
by  anyone.  Frequently,  under  the  stress 
of  emotion,  or  in  the  heat  of  Imttle, 
statements  are  made  which  were  better 
not  made,  and  this  Is  a  regrettable  fact. 

But  this  fact  In  no  way  alters  the 
validity  of  the  basic  Issue  we  are  con- 
sidering; and.  In  any  event,  if  certain 
charges  or  statements  were  uttered  by 
Individuals,  they  should  not  react  to  the 
detriment  of  aU  of  the  parties  who  are 
Involved  here. 

We  are  dealing  here  today,  we  must 
always  remember,  with  an  Issue  which 
will  affect  many  parties— not  wily  the 
labor  and  management  groups  in  marl- 
time,  but,  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  all  of 
the  American  people,  and  our  decisions 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  utterances 
of  any  single  individual  or  a  few  Indi- 
viduals, or  by  conflicts  which  may  have 
arisen  between  some  of  these  individuals. 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  we  have  an  obligation  to  decide 
issues  on  the  basis  of  the  national  in- 
terest, and  I  therefore  urge  you  today, 
in  considering  the  Issue  at  hand,  to  base 
your  decision  only  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  without  reference  to  the  per- 
sonalities involved. 


CHAIRMAN  POWELL  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  BiniTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  most  disappointed  and 
shocked  to  hear  one  of  our  colleagues 
attack  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  personally  regret  and  also  resent  any 
Implication  that  might  be  conveyed  by 
the  remiarks,  unfortunate  as  I  deem  them 
to  be,  of  one  of  our  colleagues  earlier 
today. 

Congressman  Ro well's  constltutents 
have  reelected  hlm  by  mai  gins  exceeded 
by  virtually  no  cither  Member  of  this 
House. 

Chairman  Poui:i,l  needs  no  defense 
from  this  Junior  Member.  His  effective 
efforts  as  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  the  great 
benefits  which  the  legislative  production 
of  that  committee  has  brought  to  this 
country  speak  for  themselves. 

I  think  the  Members  will  be  interested 
In  some  of  the  ooncrete  achievements 
of  Chairman  Powell's  already  distin- 
guished leglslativa  and  political  career. 

On  June  25  of  this  year,  the  Negro 
newspaper  publishers  of  America  voted 
to  give  Chairman  Powell  1  of  the  10 
Russwurm  Awards  for  1966.  The  other 
nine  honorees  Included  Pope  Paul  VI; 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphjiey;  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach;  Andrew 
Brimmer,  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  S>stem; 
Asa  T.  Spaulding,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Willie  Mays,  San  Francisco  outfielder; 
John  H.  Johnson,  publisher  and  editgr  of 
Ebony,  Jet,  and  Negro  Digest;  and  Gov. 
Edward  T.  Breathitt  of  Kentucky. 

Earlier  this  year  on  March  18,  Piesl- 
dent  Johnson  wrote  Chairman  Powell 
a  letter  congratulating  him  on  his  out- 
standing 5-year  record  as  chairman  of 
the   Education   and    Labor   Committee. 

The  President's  letter  follows: 

Thk  White  Hou.si:. 
Wasfiington.  March  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
U.S.  House  o/  Representatives. 

Dkak  Adam:  The  4fth  anniversary  of  your 
Chairmanship  of  tlie  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  reflects  a  brilliant  record 
of  accomplishment. 

It  represents  the  successful  reporting  to 
the  Congress  of  fortj--nlne  pieces  of  bedroclt 
legislation.  And  tlie  passage  of  every  one 
of  these  bills  atieste  to  your  ability  to  get 
things  done. 

Even  now.  these  1>W8.  which  you  so  effec- 
tively guided  throu^  the  House,  are  finding 
abundant  reward  In  the  lives  of  our  people. 

The  poverty  program  is  rapidly  paving  new 
ixithways  to  progress  for  those  whom  the 
economic  vitality  of  this  land  had  previously 
bypassed. 

The  education  measures  are  being  trans- 
lated Into  fuller  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens  to  develop  their  God-given  talents 
to  their  fullest  potenrtial. 
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Minimum  wage,  long  a  guarantee  of  a  fair 
retiom  for  an  honeet  day's  work,  has  been 
Increased  and  greatly  extended. 

And  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
are  being  met  and  curtailed  by  positive  and 
determined  action. 

Only  with  progressive  leadership  oould  so 
much  have  been  accomplished  by  one  Com- 
mittee In  so  short  a  time.  I  speak  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  benefit  from 
these    laws    when    I    say    that    I    am    truly 

gT;.teful. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Repre- 
sentative Powell's  chairmanship,  hi,s 
office  released  a  background  summary 
of  his  political  career  and  the  list  of  52 
laws  in  the  various  fields  of  education 
and  labor  which  were  shepherded 
through  his  committee.  That  back- 
ground summary  follows: 

The  Legislative   Record  of  Representative 

Adam   Clayton   Powell,   Ckadiman.   Com- 

MrrrEK    on     Education    and    Labor,    V  S. 

HorsE  or  Repbksentatives 

Congressman  Powfll  was  first  elected  to 
the  79th  Congress  on  November  7,  1944.  from 
H.irlem,  which  Is  now  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  State. 

He  became  Chairman  of  the  Education  r.nd 
L.Tbor  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  January  1961. 

This  year — 1966 — Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  celebrates  the  completion  of  his  flf.h 
year  as  Chairman. 

In  the  five  years  of  his  Chairmanship. 
Congressman  Powell  has  successfully  guided 
to  passage  52  major  laws  from  his  Committee 
He  has  never  had  a  bill  from  his  Commlifee 
defeated  once  it  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  those  five  years,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  the  United  States  Congress  has 
been  passed:  Increasing  the  Minimum  Wage 
The  War  on  Poverty.  Aid  to  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Barring  Discrimination 
In  Salaries  paid  to  Women  for  the  same 
work  performed  by  Men,  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  for  more  Jobs,  Anti- 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Vocational  Rehabilit.i- 
tion.  School  Lunch  Program,  Library  Serv- 
ices. 

Following  Is  the  record  of  the  52  Ihws 
which  were  passed  In  tlie  first  five  years  of 
Congressman  PowiXL's  Chairmanship  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee: 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS 

Public  Law  87-22:  Amending  Vocalion^U 
Education  laws  to  include  and  help  practical 
nurse  training  programs. 

Public  Law  87-30:  Increasing  the  cover?.?? 
of  Minimum  Wage  legislation  to  include  re- 
tail clerks;  also  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.25. 

Public  Law  87-87:  Increased  Benefits  for 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers. 

Public  Law  87-137:  Provides  for  one  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

PubUc  Law  87-262:  Establishes  a  teach- 
ing hospital  for  Howard  University;  trans- 
fers Preedmen's  Hospital  to  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

Public  Law  87-274:  The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act. 

Public  Law  87-276:  Providing  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  handi- 
capped children. 

Public  Law  87-294:  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

Public  Law  87-300:  Study  of  health  and 
safety  conditions  In  metal  mines. 

Public  I^w  87  344;  Extension  of  the  laws 
providing  funds  for  school  construction  .ind 
maintenance  in  Federally  Impacted  are.is. 


Public  Law  87-339:  Amending  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act. 

PubUc  Law  87-400:  Amending  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  regarding  stu- 
dent loans. 

Public  Law  87-415:  The  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  to  make  more  jobs 
av:ulable. 

Public  Law  87-420:  Amending  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

Public  Law  87-581:  The  Work  Hours  Act 
of  1962,  establishing  standards  for  pay  and 
work  of  laborers  and  mechanics. 

Public  Law  87-715:  Educational  and  train- 
iiig  films  for  the  deaf. 

Public  Law  87-729:  Amending  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  regard- 
ing railroad  unemployment  insurance. 

Public  Law  87-823:  Liberalizing  formula 
under  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS 

Public  Law  88-38:  Equal  pay  for  equal 
viork. 

Public  Law  88-204:  Higher  Education 
Acidemlc  Facilities  Act. 

Public  Law  88-210:  Improving  the  quality 
of  vocational  education,  providing  for  its 
exp.ansion  and  strengthening. 

Pi:bllc  Law  88-214:  Amending  the  Man- 
power and  Development  Training  Act. 

Public  Law  88-269:  Increasing  Federal 
.\ssist  .nee  for  public  libraries. 

Public  Law  88-321:  President's  Committee 
en  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handl- 
c.ipped. 

Public  Law  88-349:  Amending  the  prevail- 
ing wage  section  of  the  D-avis-Bacon  Act. 

Public  Law  88-368:  Amending  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961  by  extending  it  for  2  more  years. 

Public  Law  88-444:  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Public  Law  88-452:  The  War  on  Poverty 

Public  Law  88-508:  Amending  the  Fed- 
e.Ml  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Public  Law  88-579:  National  CouncU  on 
the  Arts. 

Public  Law  88-582:  Registration  of  con- 
tractors of  migrant  workers. 

Public  Law  88-665:  Amending  and  extend- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

EIGHTY-NINTH  CONGRESS 

Public  Law  89-10:  Improving  elementary 
sad  secondary  educational  opportunities. 

Public  Law  89-15:  Amending  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

Public  Law  89-36:  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf. 

PubUc  Law  89-69:  Amending  the  Juvenile 
Delmquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961. 

Public  Law  89-73:  The  Older  Americans 
■Kci  of  1965. 

Public  Law  89-77:  Amending  Public  Law 
815.  providing  for  school  construction  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  the 
\irgin  Islands. 

Public  Law  89-125:  Amending  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964. 

Public  Law:  89-178:  Providing  for  anal- 
.V51S  of  manpower  shortage  in  correctional 
rehabilitation. 

Public  Law  89-209;  National  Foundation 
&h  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Public  Law  89-216:  Bonding  Provisions  of 
L.^bor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
".osure  Act  of  1959. 

Public  Law  89-253:  Expanding  the  War  on 

Poverty. 

Public  Law  89-258:  Expansion  of  loan 
-service  of  educational  media  for  the  deaf 

Public   Uw   89-286:    Labor  standards   for 
persons  employed  by  Federal  contractors. 
^  Public   Law   89-287:    Financial    assistance 
•«    students     attending     trade,     technical. 


business  and  other  vocational  schools,  after 
secondary  education. 

Public  Law  89-313:  Providing  for  assist- 
ance In  construction  and  operation  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  areas 
affected  by  major  disaster. 

Public  Law  89-329:  Strengthening  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities;  and  to  financially  assUt  such 
students. 

Public  Law  89-333:  Amending  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act. 

Public  Law  89-376:  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety. 

Public  Law  89-i88:  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Public  Law  89-511:  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments. 


CORRECTING    INEQUITIES    IN    THE 

IMMIGRATION    LAW    REGARDING 

DERIVATIVE  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.    MOORE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  would  seek  to  correct 
inequities  in  our  immigration  law 
regarding  derivative  citizenship. 

First,  the  bill  would  amend  section  301 
<ai  1 7)  in  order  to  correct  a  serious  in- 
justice against  certain  classes  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  serve  this 
country  abroad  as  ofBcials  or  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  or  of  a  public 
international  organization,  and  their 
children. 

Under  existing  law  a  child  boi-n 
abroad  to  a  U.S.  citizen  father  and  an 
alien  mother,  or  vice  versa,  does  not  ac- 
quire U.S.  citizenship  at  birth  unless  the 
citizen  parent,  prior  to  the  birth  of  the 
child,  was  physically  present  In  the 
United  States  or  its  outlying  possessions 
for  a  period  or  periods  totaling  not  less 
than  10  years,  at  least  five  of  which  were 
after  attaining  the  age  of  14  years.  At 
present,  only  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  count  the  periods  of  honor- 
able service  abroad  in  order  to  meet  the 
physical  presence  requirement  of  section 
301(aM7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  My  bill  would  merely  ex- 
tend the  same  right  to  those  civilians 
serving  our  Government  abroad. 

The  problem  which  the  proposed 
amendment  is  designed  to  overcome  is  a 
continually  recurring  one  and  is  likely  to 
intensify  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
American  parents  who,  in  recent  years, 
have  had  protracted  assignments  abroad 
in  connection  with  their  official  duties. 

It  is  particularly  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  these  parents  who,  if  they  marry 
a  foreign  national,  are  in  many  cases 
precluded  by  law  from  transmitting  UjS. 
citizenship  to  their  foreign -bom  children 
because  they  lack  the  requisite  10  years 
of  physical  presence  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  children  of 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  spend  most 
of  their  youthful  years  abroad  accom- 
panying the  parents  from  one  assignment 
to  another.     The  proposed  amendment, 
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In  effect  would  treat  the  time  spent 
abroad  in  such  cases  as  constructive 
physical  presence  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  U.S. 
citizenship. 

A  second  inequity  corrected  by  my  bill 
concerns  section  301  (b)  of  the  Immigra- 
Uon  and  NationaUty  Act.  This  section 
sets  up  certain  requirements  which  a 
U.S.  citizen  child  born  outside  the  geo- 
graphical hmits  of  the  United  States  with 
one  parent  an  alien  and  the  other  a  U.S. 
citizen  must  meet  in  order  to  retain  his 
citizenship.  If  the  citizen  parent  had 
the  required  physical  presence  in  the 
United  States  the  child  is  automatically 
a  citizen  at  birth  subject  to  the  retention 
requirements  of  5  years  actual  physical 
presence  in  the  United  States  between 
ages  14  and  28  years. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  301(a> 
(7»  if  the  U.S.  citizen  parent  of  such  a 
child  did  not  have  the  required  10  years 
residence  in  the  United  States  before  the 
child's  birth,  such  child  is  not  a  citizen 
at  birth.  However,  section  320(a)  per- 
mits such  a  child  to  acquire  derivative 
citizenship  if  the  alien  parent  is  nat- 
uraUzed  while  the  child  is  under  16  years 
of  age  and  if  he  begins  to  reside  perm- 
anently in  the  United  States  while  under 
16  years  of  age.  No  retention  require- 
ments are  placed  as  a  condition  upon  his 
citizenship. 

Thus  a  child  who  acquired  U.S.  citi- 
zenship at  birth  under  section  301  <a)  i7» 
must  reside  in  the  United  States  for  a 
continuous  period  of  5  years  in  order  to 
retain  that  citizenship  while  a  child  ob- 
taining derivative  citizenship  through 
the  naturalization  of  his  alien  parent 
need  not  meet  any  such  requirement. 
This  means  a  child  who  acquired  auto- 
matic citizenship  at  birth  has  a  lesser 
status  than  one  who  acquired  citizenship 
much  later  through  his  parenfs 
naturalization. 

My  bill  would  merely  extend  the  same 
provisions,  as  an  alternative,  to  the  child 
who  is  a  citizen  at  birth,  thus  providing 
his  citizenship  would  not  be  lost  if  his 
alien  parent  were  naturalized  while  he  is 
under  16  years  of  age  and  residing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  naturaliza- 
tion. This  additional  ground  for  reten- 
tion of  citizenship  places  the  child  who 
became  a  citizen  at  birth  in  no  less  a 
favorable  position  than  the  child  who  ac- 
quired citizenship  by  derivation. 

The  amendments  I  propose  not  only 
will  correct  obvious  inequities,  they  will 
save  the  time  of  Members  and  staff. 
Enactment  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  considering  private  bills  designed  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  section  301 'a) 
'71  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  time  can- 
not be  saved  and  these  inequities  cor- 
rected by  the  passage  of  my  bill. 


ENFORCE  THE  FINDLEY  AMEND- 
MENT ON  NORTH  VIETNAM 
TRADE 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
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this  point  In  the  Recoko  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
approved  H.R.  14596,  the  fiscal  year  1967 
agriculture  appropriations  bill,  and  it  is 
awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

Included  In  this  bill  Is  an  extrem<;ly 
Important  amendment  stxinsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlky] 
which  prohibits  Public  Law  480  sales  for 
foreign  currency  or  sales  for  dollars  on 
long-term  credit  to  any  country  wh.ch 
furnishes  or  transports  any  commodi- 
ties, materials,  or  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam. 

This  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
period  through  June  30,  1967.  During 
this  period  the  President  should,  in  all 
good  conscience,  enforce  this  provision. 
In  doing  so,  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  matter  should  be  followi^. 
The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to  holp 
cut-off  further  third -coimtry  aid  and 
commerce  to  North  Vietnam.  Any  na- 
tion which  carries  on  commerce  with 
North  Vietnam  should  not  be  the  recip- 
ient of  concessional  Public  Law  480  sales 
programs  from  the  United  States. 

Congress  also  intended  that  this 
amendment  should  apply  to  any  at- 
tempted subterfuge  by  a  Public  Law  480 
recipient  nation.  Such  a  nation  may 
seek  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the 
law  by  engaging  In  a  so-called  sale  to  a 
non-Public  Law  480  nation  which  In 
turn  woiild  sell  or  give  these  same  com- 
modities to  North  Vietnam. 

While  recognizing  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing bona  fide  transactions  from 
the  pro  forma  type  of  operation  that 
some  nations  might  utilize  to  avoid  the 
Implications  of  the  Pindley  amendment. 
I  most  seriously  urge  the  President  to 
make  its  prospective  application  crystal 
clear  when  he  signs  this  bill  and  then, 
later,  to  enforce  it  fully. 

The  Congress  has  clearly  spoken  on 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  Vietnam 
struggle.  The  President  should  act  ac- 
cordingly. 


SELF-HELP  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  appealing  in  the 
Friday.  August  26.  St  Louis  Globe  Dem- 
ocrat, entitled  "Permissiveness  and  Dis- 
respect" which  discusses  the  troublesome 
problem  of  how  do  we  help  our  neighbor. 

Although  there  are  some  points  with 
which  I  am  not  in  full  accord  I  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  factual 
points  made  In  the  editorial  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  its  main  thrust.    The 


points  of  difference,  I  might  add,  in- 
volve details  and  nothing  basic. 

PSRKISStVEMatS  AND  DISRESPECT 

The  Senate  la  presently  bearing  testimony 
on  the  futvire  of  our  cities.  The  Johnaon 
Administration  has  been  asked  to  put  a 
tentative  $250,000,000,000  price  tag  on  help 
to  America's  urban  (reas. 

If  there  was  ever  a  case  of  a  doe  chasing  his 
own  tall,  this  is  It.  On  the  one  hand,  no  one 
can  fall  to  be  moved  by  the  squalor,  the  pov- 
erty, the  frustration,  the  hopelessness  of  our 
slums;  on  the  othet  hand,  spending  money 
apparently  Is  not  even  the  beginning  of  a 
solution  to  this  utmost  human  problem. 
Where  does  one  bei^n  In  the  search  for  an 
answer? 

One  need  search  no  furtlier  than  St.  Louis 
for  Illustration.  Prultt-Igoe  replaced  some 
of  the  worst  slums  la  the  country,  and  today 
It  Is  the  most  lawless  Jungle  In  the  city. 

On  the  outside  It  Is  a  splendid  appearing 
group  of  apartments,  not  greatly  different 
than  dozens  of  similar  ones  in  upper-middle- 
class  areas.  Inside  It  Is  a  no-man's  land 
where  stabblngs,  mvijglngs  and  rapes  abound; 
where  service  and  dtUvery  men  refuse  to  go, 
and  where  even  the  police  go  armed  in  pairs 
or  in  groupe. 

Can  anyone  really  say  that  the  foUcs  living 
In  Prultt-Igoe.  havUig  made  a  slum  and  a 
wilderness  of  what  started  out  only  a  few 
brief  years  ago  to  ba  virtually  Ideal,  low-cost 
housing,  are  much  better  off  than  before? 
Certainly  their  personal  safety  and  their 
mental  outlook  are  ao  better. 

Even  If  the  Pre*dent  spends  $250,000.- 
000,000.  he  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  especially  in  transforming  slums 
overnight.  He  Is  currently  spending  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  War  on  Poverty  and,  while 
It  has  some  good  features,  such  as  Operation 
Head  Start,  it  seeias  on  balance  that  the 
bad  outwelglxs  the  gcod. 

Most  Important  of  all,  he  has  never  once 
said  that  government  cannot  do  the  whole 
job.  Never  once  has  he  had  any  plan  but 
money.  Never  once  iias  he  said  people  must 
help  themselves. 

Hundreds  of  thoumnds  of  dollars  In  dozens 
of  areas  throughout  the  country  are  going  to 
Communists  and  agitators.  The  unit  cost  of 
trying  to  do  sometaing  for  a  client  In  the 
War  on  Poverty  often  reaches  as  much  as 
J20,000  to  $30,000  per  person  per  year  and 
without  measurable  tesults,  whereas  a  private 
agency  such  as  a  Boys  Club  can  do  a  much 
better  Job  at  about  |33  a  year. 

Great  portions  of  the  billions  being  spent 
go  to  political  hacks  like  Congressman 
Powell's  henchmen  in  Harlem  or  to  admin- 
istrative expenses,  and  pathetically  little,  like 
our  aid  to  Latin  America,  seeps  down  to  the 
people  who  so  desperately  need  assistance. 

Our  urban  areas  are  becoming  Jungles  for 
many  reasons.  One  reason  la  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  white  and  black 
alike.  Mexicans  and  Puerto  Ricans.  and 
others,  are  urged  to  come  to  the  cities  be- 
cause the  relief  Is  high  and  because  they  are 
promised  absolutely  unattainable  goals. 

When  they  get  there,  they  find  the  bone- 
crunching  poverty  1$  worse  than  It  was  on 
the  farms  and  areas  from  which  they  came. 

How  can  one  turn  back  this  avalanche  de- 
scending on  the  citlap,  particularly  when  riot 
and  revolution  and  disrespect  for  law  are  In- 
directly fostered  by  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  others  in 
authority,  and  the  police  are  rendered  almost 
Impotent  by  Supreme  Court  decisions  always 
favoring  the  transfressor  and  completely 
without  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
society  as  a  whole? 

These  factors  Indeed  are  at  the  root  of  the 
greatest  domestic  ptoblems  of  our  age. 

Money  alone  obviously  won't  do  the  Job. 
In  the  process  we  are  risking  the  very  sol- 
vency of  the  nation  on  grandiose,  Improb- 
able, unrewarding  sthemes. 


You  cannot  say  that  people  should  live  In  a 
hopeless  slum  like  Mill  Creek,  yet  when  they 
are  taken  out  of  MUI  Creek,  they  start  slums 
elsewhere. 

Certainly  birth  control  Is  a  small  part  t.f 
the  beginning  of  an  answer.  We  simply  can 
not  continue  to  afford  a  society  where  we 
are  approaching  now  a  third  generation  on 
relief. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  is  to  help  thos':' 
who  want  to  help  themselves.  There  h  ..<; 
been  as  yet  almost  no  emphasis  at  aU  on 
self-help  and  self-improvement. 

Everything  these  days  Is  "Glnome"  or 
"How  much  money  the  government  wili 
spend,"  but  never  "What  can  we  do  to  help 
ourselves?"  which  Is  the  beginning  of  any 
rise  out  of  the  slums. 

No  Improvement  will  be  made  until  jieoplp 
want  to  help  themselves.  To  do  this  th-?.-e 
must  be  instilled  In  the  public  a  law-abidlr.g 
Instinct,  a  respect  for  one's  self  and  others 
which  has  been  terribly  lacking  these  days 

Self-help  and  the  good  will  assistance  of 
good  citizens  of  every  race,  creed  and  color 
can  ma'Ke  a  beginning,  but  It  will  take  a 
long  time. 

How  long  must  we  pour  limitless  money 
down  a  rat-hole,  doing  little  or  no  gooci, 
rather  than  educating  the  least  fortunate  c.' 
our  citizens  to  respect  law  and  property  and 
persons,  and  giving  them  hope  and  aspira- 
tlor  through  education? 

Permissiveness  and  disrespect  for  law  p.nd 
property  are  at  the  basis  of  the  failure  rf 
American  cities  today.  No  amount  of  pres- 
idential bounty,  sp>ewed  out  as  If  money  were 
going  out  of  style,  can  change  our  cities 
until  we  reverse  the  present  leadership  direc- 
tion and  start  our  beginnings  on  a  founda- 
tion of  respect  for  law  and  respect  for  proD- 
erty. 


SOYBEAN  FUTURES  MARKET 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kup- 
fermanI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  New  York  City  is 
still  preeminent  as  the  center  of  business 
and  Industry,  and  this  extends  to  farm 
products. 

Despite  talk  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  city,  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  will  Inaugurate  the 
first  new  futures  grain  market  in  over  30 
years  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday. 
September  7,  when  the  Soybean  Futures 
Market  will  be  put  into  operation. 

As  Otto  F.  Rehders,  president  of  the 
exchange  tells  me,  this  is  the  first  in  a 
long  range  program  to  attract  a  greater 
share  of  commodity  trading  to  the  New 
York  area. 

Licensed  under  the  U.S.  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  an  interesting  brochure, 
supplied  by  George  Elbert,  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  soybean  market,  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  from 
the  faim  States  as  well  as  from  the 
cities. 

SOTSKAN  PCTtmES  CONTRACT  MARKET 

Tl:ie  new  contract  has  three  principal  fea- 
tures, a  2,500  bushel  trading  tinlt,  ware- 
house delivery  permitted  at  Ohio,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  river  ports  with  basing 
points  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,' East  St,  Louis. 


Illinois,  and  the  trading  pit  located  in  New 
York  City. 

Ill  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  in- 
creasing evidence  that  farmers,  grain  han- 
dlers, smaller  mills  and  elevators  have  found 
the  5.000  bushel  trading  '  unit  excessively 
I.iige  for  their  purposes.  As  prices  ha\"e 
incre.-\sed  the  margin  requirement.s  on  the 
larger  contract  have  become  an  inconven- 
ient commitment  for  many  potential  users 
of  a  Soybean  futures  market  Job  lot  trad- 
ing was  carried  on  for  a  while  but  has  re- 
cently been  dLsconiinued.  The  new  '•.n- 
iT^fl  will  be  the  first  which  will  report  aiitl 
print  every  2,500  bushel  transaction. 

After  considerable  study  the  Excha!u:e 
settled  on  St.  Louis  as  the  delivery  basing 
point,  with  deliveries  permitted  from  Fed- 
erally licensed  or  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change licensed  river  warehouses  able  to  load 
bulk  grain  barges,  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
East   St.  Louis.  Illinois  area,   the  Ohio  River 

to  Cincinnati  and  down  the  Mississippi  to 
Memphis.  The  bnrge  rate  from  St.  Louis  ts 
Gulf  ports  is  approximately  4  cents  per 
bushel  lower  than  from  Chicago,  while  »he 
diilerence  between  the  St.  Loui.s  area  and 
Memphis.  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  is  about 
r,.i-  per  bushel.  Since  St  Louis  and  the 
oiher  ports  are  ice  free.  mo\ement  of  grain 
•.v;Il  not  be  seriously  impodcd  by  weather 
;n;d  it  will  be  .is  easy  for  sellers  to  fuilfiU 
their  commitments  to  the  market  as  it  will 
be  for  buyers  to  take  delivery,  whether  for 
ti.imestic  or  export  consumption. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  how  the  center 
or  Soybean  production  has  moved  sou'.h- 
w.ird  with  the  years.  While  available  to  the 
rich  productions  in  Illinois  and  Oh.o  via 
truck  or  the  water  route.  St.  Louis  and  the 
ether  ports  are  also  nearer  to  those  areas 
where  Soybeans  have  replaced  cotton  as  the 
principal  crop.  Over  300  million  bushels  of 
Soybeans  will  be  raised  within  a  radius  of 
230  miles  of  St.  Louis  this  ye.ir  .^  of  th° 
moment  no  other  point  in  the  Midwest  is  vo 
strategically  situated  as  a  b.ising  point. 

St.  Louis  and  other  ports  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  are  handling  an  increasingly 
large  share  of  the  barge  movement  of  Soy- 
beans to  Gulf  ports.  Our  choice  of  these 
deUvery  points  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  Destrehan,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  Port 
Allen  and  Pascagoula  handled  close  to  138 
million  bushels  of  be.ins  for  export  cm- 
pared  with  a  tot;a  Great  Lakes  port  clear- 
ance of  56  million  bushels  in  1965. 

.AU  In  all  we  believe  that  the  delivery  area 
chosen  will  be  welcomed  by  exporters  as  well 
as  all  other  components  of  the  Soybean  in- 
dustry. And  we  are  hopeful  that  they  will 
recognize  these  advantages  and  use  the 
market  accordingly. 

The  location  of  the  market  in  New  York 
City  and  on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
trading  floor  also  has  Its  advantages.  Our 
Exchange,  which  for  years  occupied  a  build- 
ing which  was  a  landmark  of  the  city,  now 
has  its  spacious  quarters  in  a  modern  33 
story  ofHce  building.  It  is  at  street  level  and 
IS  architecturally  the  most  advanced  ex- 
change In  the  country.  Continuing  a  tradi- 
tion of  grain  futures  trading,  and  providing 
more  quotation  services  than  anv  other  ex- 
change, our  new  contract  will  fit  perfectly 
iiuo  the  pattern  of  our  traditions  and  our 

We  can  foresee  the  new  market  creating  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  total  volume  of 
Soybean  futures  trading.  Many  New  Y'ork 
brokerage  firms  and  Individuals  who  find 
because  of  their  type  of  operation  or  their 
geographical  location,  membership  in  other 
exchanges  and  their  dearlng  associations  in- 
convenient, win  be  able  to  expand  their  ac 
tivitles  to  Soybean  futures  trading  through 
membership  in  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change and  its  Clearing  House,  Addltional- 
■y.  the  necessity  for  wire  tolls,  extra  person- 
nel and  additional  partnership  representa- 
tion will  be  avoided.     Transactions  will  be 
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executed  more  speedily  and  under  close 
supervision.  Altogether,  we  expect  our 
n-.arket  to  provide  an  addition  to  present 
trading  volume  rather  than  a  participation 
in  it. 

We  are  launching  this  market  with  con- 
siderable confldei.ce  due  to  the  favorable 
reactions  of  so  many  members  of  the  trade 
We  trust  that  the  .Soybean  industry  will 
recognize  it  as  a  contribution  to  Its  con- 
tinned  development  and  progress.  Every- 
body who  has  an  interest  is  Invited  to  in- 
quire in  regrjd  to  any  question  which 
remains  in  doubt.  All  are  invited  to  visit  our 
trudi!;;;  floor  during  New  York  trading  hours. 
We  will  be  glad  to  assip-n  a  member  to  guide 
visitors  and  explain  the  operations  of  the 
E.xchange.  Inquires  should  be  directed  to 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchoinge.  2  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10004.  Tel.  212  26.c>-3400. 

DETAILS    or    THE    KEY,"    VORK    SOYBEAN    CO^.•TRAC-r 

Trading  unit:  2,500  bushels. 

Trading  months:  Current  month  and  12 
succeeding  months. 

Price  multiples:    U  of  1  cent  per  bushel. 

Tenderatale  grades:  Basis  US  No.  2  Yellow 
Scybeaiis. 

Tile  foUow-ing  grades  may  also  be  tendered 
at  the  indicated  allowances  from  the  settle- 
ment price:  US.  No.  1  Yellow  Soybeans,  plus 
Sf  per  bushel.  U.S.  No.  3  Y'ellow  Soybeans 
(14      or  less  moisture)  minxis  3o  per  bushel. 

Delivery  basis:  In  store  In  U.S.  licensed 
warehouses  and  warehouses  licensed  by  the 
N.Y.P.E.  and  able  to  load  bulk  grain  barges. 
Located  as  follows:  on  the  Mississippi  River 
from  the  St,  Louis,  Missouri  East  St.  Louis. 
Illinois  .Alton,  Illinois  area  to  the  Memphis. 
Tennessee  area.  Inclusive;  the  Ohio  River 
from  Cincinnati.  Ohio  to  the  river  mouth: 
and  the  Tennessee  River, 

Settlement:  The  settlement  price  shnll  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bulk  grain  barge  freight  rate  from 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
and  from  delivery  point  to  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana. 

Commission  rates:  2.500  bushels  (mem- 
bers i ,  9.00  ( non-members  1  18.00.  5.000 
bushels  and  multiples  (members),  12  00 
(nonmembers)  24.00. 
Straddle  rates:  70'  of  regular  rates. 
Inquire  of  your  member-broker  for  current 
margin  requirements. 


ELECTION  REFORM  LEGISLA-nON 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Lips- 
comb] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  election  refoi-m  legislation  is 
bcconiing  more  apparent  with  every 
passing  day.  Campaign  contributions 
and  campaign  expenditures  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  election 
process.  When  one  is  subject  to  ques- 
tion, there  is  an  immediate  reflection 
uix)n  the  other.  Recently,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  disclosures  regard- 
ing the  President's  Club.  Althoush  thi.s 
group  is  generally  shrouded  in  mystery, 
it  is  now  apparent  that  it  is  the  major 
source  for  campaign  funds  for  the  Demo- 
ci a:ic  Party.  However,  muny  of  the  con- 
tiibutions  received  by  this  club  ap- 
parently were  not  required  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.<;entatives  under  the  present  laws.    In 


commenting  on  this,  the  studv  entitled 
"Financing  the  1964  Election'  by  the 
Citizens'  Research  Foundation  of  Prince- 
ton. N.J..  stated: 

■1  Using  an  old  practice  of  secreting  funds  in 
certain  states,  where  they  need  not  be  re- 
ported in  W.ashington  under  common  Inter- 
pretations of  federal  law.  Democratic  leaders 
will  not  divulge  how  much  more  was  raised 
or  spent — though  they  admit  to  some.  And 
state  reporting  requirements  are  so  var*fd 
and  loose  that  the  complete  picture  cannot 
be  known. 

The  Democratic  reports  filed  In  Washing- 
ton failed  to  renect  fully  certain  Democratic 
funds  raised  through  IUK)0-.t-vear-member- 
thips  in  the  Presidents  Clubs' of  New  Y^ork 
tivid  California,  and  the  national  share  of  a 
series  of  $100-a-plate  dinners  addressed  by 
Piesident  Johnson  in  several  states.  The 
President's  Clubs  of  New  York  and  California 
did  not  :ile  reports  in  Washinpton  though 
sizeable  portions  of  then-  funds  were  trans- 
ferred to  committees  whicn  did  report  as  re- 
quired by  federal  law.  But  national  shares 
of  funds  in  California.  Michigan.  Minnesota 
and  perhaps  other  states  were  left  In  the 
states  to  be  expended  in  those  states  for  the 
presidentifil  Ciunpalgn  at  the  command  of 
tlie  dnc.  Thus  they  were  never  reported  in 
Washington  and  are  not  Included  in  our 
totals. 

In  order  to  correct  this  and  a  number 
of  other  problems  associated  with  our 
present  election  laws.  I,  together  with 
the  Republican  leadership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  have  introduced  an 
rlcction  reform  bill.  This  bill — H.R. 
16203— would  make  the  following 
changes  and  modification.'!  in  our  present 
laws  with  respect  to  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

First.  Require  every  candidate  for 
Federal  office  and  every  committee — 
State,  interstate,  or  national — that  sun- 
ports  a  candidate  for  Federal  office,  to 
report  in  detail  on  every  contribuiton 
and  every  expenditure  over  $100. 

A  five-member  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission would  be  established  to  receive 
and  maintain  the  required  reports  and 
statements. 

Second.  Requii-e  the  reporting  of  all 
gifts  of  over  $100  received  by  decision- 
making officials  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  Members  of  Congress  for 
theinpel\es,  their  wives  and  minor  chil- 
dren—excluding gifts  from  a  spouse, 
child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother  or 
sister — and  all  income  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Government  for  personal 
services  received  by  such  person  or  on  hi-, 
behalf — including  salary,  bonuses,  fees. 
commis.=ions.  honorariums,  and  expenses 
paid  or  reimbursed. 

In  addition,  individiials  seeking  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  would  be  required  to  file 
a  report  disclosing  the  gifts  and  income 
received  in  tlie  12  months  prior  to  the 
date  they  became  candidates. 

Third.  Provide  a  special  tax  deduction 
in  an  amount  up  to  $100.  for  contribu- 
tions to  any  candidate  or  to  any  organi- 
zations supporting  a  candidate,  in  any 
electio7i  campaign  or  primary — Federal, 
State,  or  local.  This  deduction  would  l;e 
allowed  in  addition  to  the  standard  de- 
duction and  would  not  be  limited  to  those 
who  itemize  their  deductions. 

Fourth.  Limit  to  $5,000  the  total 
amount  that  could  come  from  any  single 
source  to  the  campaign  of  any  candidate. 
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Fifth.  Permit  the  sale  of  campaign 
souvenirs  at  prices  not  exceeding  $5. 
These  would  become  the  only  items  of 
any  kind — including  advertising — that 
any  candidate  or  committee  would  be 
permitted  to  sell  in  order  to  raise  cam- 
paign funds. 

Sixth.  Repeal  present  ceilings  on  total 
expenditures  by  candidates  for  Federal 
ofSces. 

Seventh.  Prohibit  political  contribu- 
tions in  Federal  elections  by  corpora- 
tions, firms,  or  Individuals  contracting 
with  the  United  States— If  the  com  ract 
Is  more  than  $9)0,000— ^and  by  any  labor 
organization  that  is  recognized  as  the 
collective  bargaining  representative  of 
such  contractor. 

Eighth.  Bring  primary  elections,  con- 
ventions, and  party  caucuses  under  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  provisons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  the  election  reform  bill,  H.R. 
16203,  and  a  copy  of  an  explanatory 
statement  which  I  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

H.R.  18203 
A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-use  c/ 
Xepresentatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
Americo  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Election  Reform 
Act  of  196«". 

TTTLK    I AMENDMENTS    TO    CRIMINAL    CODE 

Sec.  aoi.  Section  591  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  591.  Definitions 

"When  used  in  sections  597,  599,  602,  608, 
610.  and  611  of  this  title— 
,  "(a)  The  term  'election'  means  a  general. 
•peclal,  or  primary  election,  and  includes  a 
convention,  or  caucus  of  a  political  party 
held  to  nominate  a  candidate; 

"(b)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  or  election 
•«  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  such  in- 
dividual U  elected.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
»*ek  nomination  or  election  if  he  (1)  has 
taken  the  action  necessary  under  the  law  of 
a  State  to  qualify  him  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  for  election,  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative  in. 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or,  (2)  has  received  con- 
tributions or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given 
his  consent  for  any  other  person  to  receive 
contributions  or  make  expenditures,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  such  office; 

"(c)  The  term  'political  committee'  in- 
cludes any  candidate,  committee,  association, 
or  organization  which  accepts  contributions 
or  makes  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  Influence  the 
election  of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  electors; 

"(d)  The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a 
gift,  donation,  payment  or  loan  of  money, 
or  anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpKise 
of  influencing  or  attempting  to  influence  the 
election  of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  and 
Tice-presldentlal  electors,  and  Includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  political  commit- 
tees; 

"(e)  The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a 
purchase,  payment  or  loan  of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
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fluencing  or  atteaipting  or  influence  the 
election  of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  electors,  and  Includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  political  commit- 
tees." 

Sec.  102.  Section  608  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'  »  608.  L!mit:ition»    on    political    contribu- 
tions and  purchases 

••(a>  Whoever,  other  than  a  political  com- 
mittee, directly  or  Indirectly,  makes  con- 
tributions in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess 
of  $5,000  during  ajiy  calendar  year,  to  any 
candidate  or  presidential  and  vice-presiden- 
tial elector  in  connection  with  any  campaign 
for  his  nomination  or  election  or  to  any  po- 
litical committee  whose  activities  are  pri- 
marily in  support  Of  such  candidate  or  such 
elector,  shall  be  fined  not  more  thiin  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  bting  a  candidate,  political 
committee,  or  national  political  committee, 
sells  to  anyone  otHer  than  a  candidate,  po- 
litical committee,  ©r  national  political  com- 
mittee, any  goods,  commodities,  advertising, 
or  articles  of  any  Idnd.  or  any  services,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years    or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever.  otSier  than  a  candidate,  po- 
litical committee  or  national  political  com- 
mittee, buys  from  a  candidate,  political  com- 
mittee or  national  political  committee,  anv 
goods,  commoditiei,  advertising,  or  articles 
of  any  Idnd,  or  any  servicas.  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  political 
campaign  pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags,  em- 
blems, hats,  banners,  and  similar  campaign 
souvenirs  for  pricee  not  exceeding  $5  each. 
Such  ptirchases  sfiall  be  deemed  contribu- 
tions under  subsection  (al.  Subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  sliall  not  interfere  with  the  usual 
and  Icnown  business,  trade  or  profession  of 
any  candidate  or  with  a  normal  arm's-length 
transaction. 

"(e)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  partnership,  committee.  a.ssocia- 
tion.  corporation,  or  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or 
managing  heads  tliereof  who  Icnowlngly  and 
willfully  participate  In  such  violation  shall 
be  punished  as  her$ln  provided   ' 

Sec.  103.  Section  609  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Cod#  is  repealed. 

Sec.  104.  Section  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■§611.  Contribiitiotis  by  Government  con- 
tractors, certain  labor  organiza- 
tions, antf  other  related  organiza- 
tions 

"(u)  Whoever,  inrluding  a  corporation,  en- 
ters into  any  contract  with  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  re- 
quiring p,iyments  from  the  United  Stales 
in  e.\ce3f>  of  $100.00Ci.  either  for  the  rendition 
of  personal  service*  or  furnishing  any  ma- 
terial, supplies,  or  equipment  Uj  the  United 
States  or  any  depaftment  or  agency  thereof, 
or  selling  any  land  or  building  to  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
if  payment  for  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tract or  payment  r<»  such  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  building  is  to  be  made  in 
Whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated  by 
the-  Congress,  durigg  the  period  of  negotia- 
tion for,  or  performance  under  such  con- 
tract or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land  or  buildings,  directly  or  in- 
directly makes  any  contribution,  or  promises 
expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any  contn- 
bution;  or 

"(b)  Whoever,  b«lng  a  labor  organization 
lawfully  recognized  as  the  collective  bargain- 
ing representative  Ct  the  employees  of  any 
person    (including   »   corporation)    to   whom 


the  preceding  paragraph  applies,  directly  or 
Indirectly  makes  any  contribution,  or 
promises  expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any 
contribution;   or 

"(ci  Whoever,  being  an  organization  or  as- 
sociation that  is  sponsored,  directed,  assisted 
or  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  cor- 
poration or  a  labor  organization,  to  whom 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  applies,  directly  (j.- 
Indirectly  makes  any  contribvition,  or  proin- 
Ises  expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any  con- 
tribution; or 

"(d)  whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person,  during  any 
such  period- 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or  both 

Sec  105.  So  much  of  the  sectional  analysis 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sec- 
tions 609  and  61 1  Is  amended  to  read : 

"609.  Repealed, 

■611.  Contributions  by  Government  contr.ic- 
tors,  certain  labor  organizations,  and 
other  related  organizations." 

Tni.E      II DISCLOStJRE      OP      FEDERAI.      CAMPAIGN 

FUNDS 

Definitions 
Shc.  201    When  used  In  this  title — 
(a)    The  term  "election"  means  a  general, 
special,   or  primary  election,  and  includes  a 
convention,    or   caucus    of    a   political   party 
held   to  nominate  a  candidate; 

tb)  Tlie  term  'candidate"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  or  election  as 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  such  indivldu;il 
is  elected.  For  piirposes  of  this  paragraph, 
an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek  nomi- 
nation or  election  if  he  (1)  has  taken  the 
action  necessary  under  the  law  of  a  State  to 
qualify  him  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election,  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  office 
of  Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or,  (2)  has  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  contributions 
or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  his  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  such  office;  ' 

(c)  The  term  "political  committee"  in- 
cludes any  candidate,  committee,  association. 
or  organization  which  accepts  contributions 
or  makes  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  electors; 

(d)  The  terni  'contribution"  Includes  a 
gift,  donation,  payment  or  loan  of  money, 
or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  or  attempting  to  influence  the 
election  of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  electors,  and  Includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  political  commit- 
tees; 

(e)  The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a 
purcha.se.  payment,  or  loan  of  money,  or  .iny- 
thlng  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  electors,  and  Includes  a  transfer 
of  funds  between  political  committee.^ 

Federal  Elections  Commisaion 
Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members,  not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  lie  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  cf 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  original  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  yeari;. 
one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  one  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
and  one  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  beginning 
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from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  but 
their  successors  .^hall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  ten  years  each,  except  that  any  Individual 
choeen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  and  one  member  to  serve 
as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Chairman  siiall  be 
responsible  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  for 
the  administrative  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  siiall  appoint,  in  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws,  such  cfflcers, 
agents,  attorneys,  and  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  assist  il  In  theperformance  of 
Its  functions  and  to  fi.^c  their  conipensation  in 
accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  disability 
ol  the  Chairman  or  m  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  that  office. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  impair  the  right  oi  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  three  members  thereol  shall 
constit-jte  a  quorum. 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  (official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  cf 
each  fi.-cal  yetir  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Presider.t  concerning  the  action  It  has 
tuken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
individuals  in  its  employ  and  the  moneys 
It  has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  ihe  nutters  within  its  jurisdiction 
and  such  recommendations  for  further  legis- 
lation as  may  appear  desirable. 

(e)  (1)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Federal  Exec- 
utive Salary  Act  of  10G4  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(47)   Chairman.  Federal  Elections  Board   • 
(2)  Section  303 (di  of  .such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowiupr 
'70)    Members.  Federal  Elections  Board"" 

(f)  Tlie  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  or  near  the  Dibirict  of  Columbia. 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  its 
powers  at  any  other  place. 

(g)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  ^hall"  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  .\cl  of 
August  2,  1939.  lis  amended  (the  Hatch  Act), 
notwithstanding  any  exemption  contained  in 
such   section. 

Treasurer  of  political  committee:  duties  of 
treasurer 

Sec  203.  (a\  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  treasurer.  No  contribution  shall 
be  accepted,  and  no  expenditure  made,  bv  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  for 'the 
purpose  of  influencing  an  election  until  such 
treasurer  has  been  chosen.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  the  contribu- 
tions received  by  or  for  a  committee  in  a 
special  account  separate  from  anv  personal 
or  other  funds. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

(1)  All  contributions  made  to  or  for  .such 
committee: 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
»n  making  any  such  contribution,  and  the 
date  thereof: 

(3)  All  expenditures  made  bv  or  on  behalf 
0.  such  committee,  including  the  name  and 
address  of  every  person  to  whom  anv  fuch 
expenditure  Is  made,  and   the  date  thereof. 

If  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
o  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
ine  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  bv  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  comr^ittee  exceeding 
»100  in  amount.  The  treasurer  shall  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  required 
L,.^.^P*  ^^  ^'"'  "'^tion  for  a  period  of  at 
east  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  flUm;  of 
^ne  statement  containing  such  items. 

Accounts   of   contributions   received 
fr^h'^:-^^'  ^'^«'7  person  who  receives  a  con- 
"loution  for  a  pohtical  committee  shall,  on 
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demand  of  the  tre.asiirer.  and  In  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  con- 
tribution, render  to  the  treasurer  a  detailed 
account  thereof,  including  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  making  such  contribu- 
tion, and  the  date  on  which  received. 

Statements  filed  uitk  the  Corimtssion 
Skc.  205.  (a)  The  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  supporting  a  candidate  or  candi- 
dates for  nomination  or  election  as  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  Sen- 
ator, or  Representative  in,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.Stal?s  shall  file  with  the  Commission  be- 
tween the  1st  and  10th  days  of  March.  June 
and  September  in  each  ve-ir,  and  also  be- 
tween the  10th  and  loth  days,  and  on  the  5th 
day.  next  preceding  ih.-  date  on  which  an 
election  is  to  be  held,  and  also  bv  the  31st  day 
of  January,  a  st-atement,  upon  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  containing,  com- 
plete as  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  date 
of  filing — 

I  1)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
committee  in  one  or  more  items  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  or  value,  ■within  the  calendar 
year,  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contribution; 

(2)  Tile  tot^l  sum  of  tile  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  tl»e 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  The  -votal  sum  of  any  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(4)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  w^hom  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more  items 
of  the  .aggregate  amount  or  value,  within 
the  calendar  year,  of  $100  or  more  has  ijeen 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee 
and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such 
expenditure; 

(O)  The  total  sum  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee 
during  the  calendar  year  and  not  stated 
under  paragraph   (4); 

(6)  The  total  sum  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  or  en  behalf  of  such  committee 
during  the  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  subsection  tai  of  this  section  shall  be 
cumulative  during  the  calendar  vear  to 
which  they  relate;  but  where  there  lias  been 
no  change  in  an  item  reported  in  a  previous 
statement,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

Statements  by  olliers  than  political  com- 
mittee filed  u-itli  the  Commission 

Sec.  206.  Every  person  (other  than  a  po- 
litical committee)  who  makes  an  expendi- 
ture in  one  or  more  items,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee,  aggre- 
gating $100  or  more  within  a  calendar  year 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election 
of  a  candidate,  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion an  itemized  detailed  statement  of  such 
expenditure  in  the  same  manner  as  re- 
quired of  the  treasurer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee by  section  205  of  this  title. 
Duties  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  207.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

(  1  I  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
making  of  the  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired by  this  title  and  title  III  of  this  Act: 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  recommended  uniform  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by 
persons  required  to  make  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  this  title  and  title  III  of 
this  Act, 

(3  I  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses ol  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  .statements 
filed  With  it  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours 
commencing  not  later  than  five  davs  after 


their  receipt  and  to  make  copying  facilities 
available; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  stste- 
ments  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  oi 
receipt; 

(6)  to  prepare  nud  piablish,  within  ten 
working  days  after  the  due  dat«s  of  the  semi- 
annual. April  and  postconvcntlon  repnns 
and  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  due 
dates  of  the  precouvcntion  and  preeloctioti 
reports  required  by  this  ti'le,  summa-ies  of 
the  respective  reports  received;  such  sum- 
maries shall  contain,  in  addition  to  tuch 
other  inlormation  as  the  Commission  may 
determine,  compilations  disclosing  the  iota"l 
receipts  and  expenditures  appearing  m  each 
report  required  by  this  title  bv  categories 
of  am.ounts  as  he  shall  determine,  and  shall 
al.so  include  the  name  and  address,  and 
amount  of  contribution  of  each  perso:i 
listed  Biphabetlcahy.  .chown  to  have  con- 
tributed the  sum  ol  $250  or  more:  and  such 
summaries  shall  be  grouped  according  to 
candidates  and  parties: 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port including  compilations  of  (A»  total 
reported  contributions  and  expenditures  for 
all  candidates,  political  committees  and 
other  persons  during  the  ve.ir;  iB)  tot  il 
amounts  expended  according  to  such  cate- 
gories as  the  Commission  shall  determine 
and  broken  down  into  candidate  pirty  and 
nonparty  expenditures  on  the  National 
State,  and  local  levels:  iC)  total  amounti^  ex-' 
pended  for  influencing  nominations  and  elec- 
tions stated  scp.irately;  ,D)  totiU  amounts 
contributed  according  to  such  categories  of 
amounts  as  the  Commission  shall  determine 
and  broken  down  into  conlributious  on  the 
National,  State,  and  local  levels  for  cand'- 
dates  and  political  committees;  and  (E)  ag- 
gregate   amounts    contributed    bv    any   con- 

''i'»o^°''  ^^°'*^  ^o  have  contributed  the  sum 
of  $250  or  more: 

(3)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contribtitlons  and 
expenditures  made  in  preceding  election 
years: 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  he  may  deem  appropriate 

ilOi  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sum- 
maries and  reports: 

„„1."«  ,!f  "^"^^-^  ^'°"^  *''"<'  ^°  *'me  fi"dU^ 
and  field  Investigations  with  respect  to  re- 
ports and  statements  filed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  title  III  of  this  Act 
and  with  resp3ct  to  alleged  failures  to  fi'e 
any  report  or  statement  required  under  the 
provisions  of   this  title   or   title   III   of  this 

Act '. 

(12)  to  report  suspected  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  au. 
thorities; 

( 13  )  to  prescribe  suitable  procedural  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  title  III  of  this  .^ci;  and 

(14)  for  the  purp.i,'=e  of  anv  aud;t  or  In- 
vestigation provided  for  in  paragraph  (11) 
of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sectlo-if  9 
and  10  of  tiie  Federal  Trade  Commission  ^ct 
(15  use.  49.  50)  are  herebv  made  appli- 
cable to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Commission,  or  any  officer  designated 
by  it.  except  that  the  atiend.mce  of  a  wit. 
nesR  may  not  be  required  outside  of  the 
suite  where  he  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business,  nnd  the  pnjduction  of  evidence 
may  not  be  required  outside  the  State  where 
such  e\idence  is  kept. 

Statements;  verification ,  filiiig 
Sec.  208.  Statements  required  to  be  filed 
with  the  Commission — 

(a)  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affir- 
mation of  the  person  filing  such  st:tiement. 
t.aken  before  any  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths;   and 

(b)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deposited  in  an  estabUshed  post  otfice  withm 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  str.mped.  registered, 
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and  directed  to  the  Commlsalon.  at  Wash- 
\nfUm.  District  of  Columbia;  but  In  the 
event  It  U  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such 
statement  shall  be  promptly  filed. 

Penalty  Jot  violations 
Sec.  300.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  flned  not 
more   than  $1,000  or  imprisoned   not   more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

State  laws  not  affected 
Sec.  210.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to 
the  nomination  or  election  of  candidates, 
unless  directly  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  or  to  exempt  any  candi- 
date from  complying  with  such  State  laws. 

Partial  invalidity 

Sec.  211.  If  any  proviBlon  of  this  t  tie,  or 
the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  said  title  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.    212.  The   Federal    Corrupt    Practices 
Act.  1925,  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
Inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed. 
Citation 

Sec.  213.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Campion  Funds  Disclosure  Act." 

Tm.E     in DISCLOSUKE    or    CUTS     AND    CEHTAIN 

COMPENSATION 

Definitions 
Sec.  301.  When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Income"  shall  mean  all 
compensation  for  personal  services.  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  salary,  bonuses,  fees, 
commissions,  honorariums,  and  expenses 
paid  or  reimbursed,  whether  In  the  form  of 
money  w  anything  of  value,  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  term  "Representative"  shall  mean 
each  Representative  In.  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to.  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales. 

(c)  The  terni  "Federal  executive"  means 
a  person  holding  an  office  the  compensation 
of  which  is  prescribed  In  the  Federal  Elxecu- 
tive  Salary  Schedule. 

(d)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  (1)  has  talcen  the  action  neces- 
sary under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  him 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative  In, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or,  (2)  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures,  or  has 
given  his  consent  for  any  other  person  to 
receive  contributions  or  make  exjsendltures. 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  his  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  such  office. 

statement  of  gifts  to  be  filed. 
Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  United  States  Senator, 
each  Representative,  and  each  Federal  ex- 
ecutive shall  file  with  the  Conuntsslon  by 
the  3  let  day  of  January  a  statement  disclos- 
ing gifts  of  money  or  things  of  value,  except 
contributions  as  defined  in  section  201(d) 
of  title  H  of  this  Act,  received  by  him.  his 
wife  or  minor  children,  or  on  his  or  their 
behalf  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  or 
portion  thereof  during  which  he  held  office, 
containing — 

( 1 )  The  name  and  address  of  each  donor 
from  whom  he,  his  wife  or  minor  children 
received,  or  from  whom  there  was  received 
on  his  or  their  behalf,  one  or  more  gifts  of 
money  of  an  aggregate  amount  of  »100  with- 
in the  calendar  year,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  gifts; 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  each  donor 
from  whom  he,  his  wife  or  minor  children 
received,  or  from  whom  there  was  received 
on  hla  or  their  behalf  one  or  more  gifts  other 
than  money  of  an  aggregate  value  estimated 
by  the  donee  et  $100  or  more  within  the 
calendar  year,  together  with  the  date  and 
identity  of  such  gifts;  ua^ 


(3)  The  total  sjim  of  gifts  of  money  re- 
ceived by  him,  his  wife  or  minor  children,  or 
on  his  or  their  belialf.  dxirlng  the  calendar 
year  and  not  stated  under  paragraph  (1). 
Gifts  from  a  spoilse.  child,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  or  sister  need  not  be  dis- 
closed under  this  section 

(b)  Each  candidate  shall  by  the  thirtieth 
day  after  he  becones  a  candidate,  file  with 
the  Commission  a  statement  disclosing  tli€ 
information  with  respect  to  gifts  required 
by  subsection  la)  for  the  twelve-calendar- 
nionth  period  preceding  the  month  during 
wliich  he  became  a  candidate 

Statement    of   c0mpcnhation    to   be   filed 

Sec.  303.  I  a)  Each  United  States  Senator, 
each  Representative,  and  earh  Federal  execu- 
tive shall  file  Witt  the  Commission  by  the 
31st  day  of  January  a  statement  disclosing 
income  received  i>f  him  or  on  his  behalf  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  or  portion 
thereof  during  which  he  held  office,  contain- 
ing— 

( 1 )  the  name  a|id  address  of  each  person 
from  whom  he  or  anyone  on  his  behalf  re- 
ceived any  such  tricome;  the  amount  or.  If 
not  money,  the  Identity  and  value  thereof; 
and  the  name  and  address  of  each  person  for 
whom  such  service  was  performed:   and 

(2»    a  description  of  the  .service  performed 

lb)  Each  candidate  shall,  by  the  thirtieth 
day  after* the  day  lie  became  a  candidate,  file 
with  tlie  CommisJion  a  statement  contain- 
ing the  Information  with  respect  to  Income 
reqiilred  by  subsection  (a)  for  the  twelve- 
calendar-month  period  preceding  the  month 
^  during  which  he  became  a  candidate. 
Statemetits,  lerification ;  filing 

Sec.  304.  Stateiaents  required  to  be  fl;»d 
With  the  Commisston — 

la)  shall  be  ve|-ifled  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  tlie  person  filing  such  state- 
ment, talcen  before  any  officer  authorized  to 
administer  oaths.  »nd 

lb)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deposited  in  an  e.->tablished  post  office  within 
«he  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  registered, 
and  directed  to  the  Commission,  at  Wasli- 
ington.  District  Of  Columbia;  but  in  the 
event  it  is  not  reoejved,  a  duplicate  of  .such 
statement  shall  de  promptly  filed 
Pena'.tJi    for    violation 

Sec.  305.  Whoevtr.  being  a  United  Slates 
Senator,  a  Representative,  a  candidate,  or  a 
Federal  executive,  violates  any  of  th^  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both 

Citation 

Sec    306    This  title  mf.y  be  cited   as  the 

"Disclosure  r)f  Gifts  and   Certain   Compensa- 
tion Act". 

TITLE    IV — AMENDMfNTS   TO    INTERNAL    REVENUE 
COt)E  or  19S4 

Income  tax  deduction 

Sec  401.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (rclatinfr  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  IndiviciUiCs)  is  amended  by  renum- 
Ijering  .section  213  as  219.  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  217  tihe  following  new  section: 

"Sec.    218.  Political    contributions. 

"(.a)  Ai-LowANCt  OF  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  so  much 
Of  the  political  contributions  as  does  not 
exceed  $100,  payrnent  of  which  is  made  by 
the  taxpayer  wlthUi  the  taxable  year,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  $  Joint  return  of  a  husband 
and  wife  under  section  6013  the  deductions 
shall  not  exceed  $100.  and  in  the  case  of  a 
separate  reuirn  by  a  married  individual  the 
deduction  shall  not  exceed  $50. 

"(b)  Verification  .—The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  Contribution,  only  If  such 
political     contribution     is     ve'ifipd     In     such 


manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe    by    regulations. 

"(c)  DETiNmoN  or  Political  Contbiei-- 
TioN — For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
■political  contribution'  means  a  gift  or  dona- 
tion  to — 

"(1)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization (whether  Incorporated  or  not)  or- 
ganized and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  election  of  one  or  more  individ- 
uals qualified  by  l,=»w  to  seek  any  public  r.i- 
fice;  or 

"(2)  an  individual  who  is  qualified  by  law 
as  a  candidate  for  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office  in  any  gene:al 
special,  or  primary  election,  or  in  any  con- 
vention of  an  organization  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (1),  for  use  by  such  individual  to 
further  his  candidacy. 

"(3)  ;.n  individual  shall  be  deemed  q'i.U- 
ified  by  law  to  seelc  any  public  office  or  qti;,!- 
ified  by  law  as  a  candidate  for  any  putjiic 
office  if  sucli  individual,  or  the  organlzatioii 
supporting  the  election  of  such  individual, 
has  taken  the  action  necessary  under  tl;e 
applicable  law  to  have  his  name  placed  <r. 
the  ballot  for  the  election  to  fill  such  office 
or  to  become  a  candidate  for  such  office. 

■  Id  I    Cross  Reference  — 

■  For  disallowance  of  deduction  to  estates 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(1)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  psrt 
VII  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and   inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  218    Political  contribtuions. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross    references." 

(c)  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ,id- 
justed  gross  Income)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (S)  the  following 
uaragraph: 

"(9)  Political  co.MTRiBtTTiONs.— The  de- 
duction  allowed   by  section  218." 

(dj  Section  3761  a i  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  in- 
direct contributions  to  political  parties)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "No  deduction 
otherwise  allowable  under  this  chapter"  ;ind 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  section  218.  no  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  chapter." 

(e)  Section  642  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  sp>ecial  rules  for 
credits  and  deductions  for  estates  and  triistsi 
ir  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  m 
and  (J),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(h)    the   following   new   subsection:         — 

"(1)  Political  Contributions. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction 
for  political  contributions  provided  by 
.section  218." 

title  V — effective  date 
Sec.  501  Tills  Act  shall  take  effect  January 
2,  1967.  except  that  the  amendments  made 
by  title  IV  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  December  31,  1966,  but  only  »:t!! 
respect  to  political  contributions  payment 
of  which  Is  made  after  December  31,  1966, 

Statemlnt  on  Elfition  Reform  Legislatio.n- 
BY   Glenard   P.    Lipscomb,    Republican,  or 
California,   Ranking   Repliblican   of  the 
House  Administration  CoMMiTTEf.  Beiore 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
Mr.    Chairman.     I    support    and    urge    ihc 
adoption  of  appropriate  election  reform  leg- 
islation   during    tJiis    session    of    Congress 
Such  reforms  are  long  overdue.     The  pres- 
ently scheduled  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elections  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  should  be  expedited  but  tliey 
mtist    be    thorough   and   complete.      Even  at 
this  late  date,  election  reform  legislation  can 
be  enacted   this  year.     Certainly,   I  will  do 
everything  I  can   to  see  to  It  that  this  Is 
accomplished. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  bill  h.is 
a  number   of  serious  defects.     For  example. 
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It  would  continue  the  present  unsatisfactory 
practice  of  having  the  reports  of  contribu- 
tions and  campaign  expenditures  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  senate.  Osnventlona  and  party  caucuses 
are  left  uncovered  although  such  activities 
call  for  major  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. Political  contributions  by  labor 
unions  and  their  closely-related  organiza- 
tions are  totally  Ignored,  even  though  it  is 
fieneraily  agreed  that  the  present  laws  that 
re:.ite  to  such  contributions  are  completely 
inadequate.  Also,  the  gift  and  income  filing 
requirements  do  not  apply  to  the  policy- 
m.iKlng  officials  of  the  Executive  Department. 
In  order  to  correct  these  and  other  defects. 
I,  together  with  the  House  Republican  lead- 
ership, have  introduced  a  bill  that  contains 
the  following  Important  additions  and 
improvements ; 

1.    FEDER.AL    ELECTIONS    COMMISSION 

The  Republican  bill  would  establish  a  five- 
member  Federal  Elections  Commission  to 
receive  and  maintain  the  required  reports 
and  statements.  The  Commission  would  be 
:ippointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commis- 
fioners  would  serve  for  a  ten-year  term  and 
not  more  than  three  could  be  from  the  same 
political  party.  The  Commlsioners  would 
hare  the  authority  to  develop  forms  for  the 
making  of  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  Act  and  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
manual  setting  forth  a  recommended  and 
uniform  method  of  bookkeeping  and  report- 
ing for  use  by  persons  required  to  make  re- 
ports. The  reports  and  statements  filed 
would  be  available  for  public  inspection  and 
copy,  and,  on  a  regular  basis,  summaries  of 
the  reports  received  would  be  published.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  would  have  the 
authority  to  make  audits  and  field  investi- 
gations with  respect  to  reports  and  state- 
ments filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  with  respect  to  alleged  failures  to  file. 
Also,  it  would  be  authorized  to  issue  sub- 
poenas and  to  report  suspected  violations  of 
the  law  to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
ofBcers.     (Title  II) 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  establish 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Seretary  of  the  Senate  as  the  offices 
that  would  receive  the  detailed  reports  of 
contributions  and  campaign  expenditures. 
These  offices  are  not  equipped  to  handle  the 
anticipated  avalanche  of  reports.  More- 
over, under  the  present  law.  reports  are  now 
filed  In  these  offices.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  this  has  not  been  a  successful 
system.  The  new  provisions  and  require- 
ments should  not  be  burdened  by  the  dis- 
credited procediu-es  of  the  past. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  the  pro- 
posed election  reforms  did  not  contain  ade- 
quate and  enforceable  repyortlng  and  dis- 
closure provisions.  At  the  present  time, 
there  U  widespread  cynicism  toward  the 
legal  regulation  of  campaign  funds.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  reporting  provisions  of 
the  Administration's  bill  are  strong  enough 
to  dispel  this  cynicism  and  to  restore  public 
confidence.  Certainly,  reporting  provisiona 
without  adequate  enforcement  are  no  an- 
swer. Officials  who  are.  In  fact,  employees 
of  Congress  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  the 
time  or  determination  that  effective  admin- 
istration demands.  I  believe  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bipartisan  Elections  Com- 
mission would  correct  these  obvious  deficien- 
cies In  the  Administration's  bill. 

i    POLrnCAI,    CONTRIBUTIONS    BT    BUSINESS    AND 
LABOR 

In  the  Republican  bill,  the  prohibition 
against  contributions  by  government  con- 
tactors has  been  expanded  to  include  labor 
organizations  that  are  recognized  as  the  col- 
.ective  bargaining  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  contractors  and  all  orga- 
nizations or  associations  that  are  directed  or 


flnanclaUy  supported  by  such  labor  orga- 
nizations or  such  corporate  government  con- 
tractors.    (Title  I.  Sec.  104) 

The  prohibition  against  camjjaign  contri- 
butions In  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
as  It  was  enacted  Into  law  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, applied  only  to  corporations.  It  later 
became  apparent  that  this  prohibition  should 
be  broadened  to  include  labor  organizations. 
Thus,  over  a  Democratic  presidential  veto,  a 
provision  was  placed  U»  the  War  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act  that  specifically  extended  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  labor 
unions.  Then,  in  1947,  and  again  over  a 
Democratic  presidential  veto,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  campaign  contributions  by  labor 
unions  was  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
law. 

That  political  expenditures  by  labor  unions 
and  related  groups  are  substantial  and  re- 
quire continued  Congressional  attention  is 
reflected  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
report  entitled  "Financing  the  1964  Elec- 
tion" by  the  Citizens'  Research  Foundation 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey: 

"Labor  groups  and  other  mlscellafieous 
non-party  committees  contribute  to  cam- 
paign chests,  or  wage  parallel  campaigns  on 
behalf  of  selected  candidates  and  cau-^es. 
The  Democratic  financial  picture,  in  par- 
ticular, is  not  complete  without  data  on  lalx)r 
financing  .  " 

"In  1964.  31  national-level  labor  commit- 
tees made  gross  disbursements  of  $3.7  million, 
compared  with  21  committees  disbursing  $2.3 
million  in  1960.  Labor  transfers  out,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  allocations  to  other  com- 
mittees and  candidates,  were  S2.9  million, 
or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  1960;  allo- 
cations to  candidates  for  Congress  were 
about  twice  their  1960  level.  In  1964  and 
1960,  numerous  labor  committees  spent  more 
than  they  raised.  Indicating  accruals  from 
collections  in  non-election  years." 

In  addition,  the  Republican  bill  would  re- 
strict the  ban  on  political  contributions  by 
Federal  contractors  to  Federal  elections. 
Moreover,  this  restriction  on  political  con- 
tributions by  Federal  contractors  and  unions 
that  represent  the  employees  of  such  con- 
tractors would  not  become  operative  unless 
the  government  contract  required  payments 
from  the  United  States  in  excess  of  8100.000. 

I  believe  that  businessmen  and  unions 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  One 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  making  polit- 
ical contributions  at  the  Stale  or  local  level 
because  he  is  negotiating,  or  has  negotiated, 
a  contract  with  the  Federal  government. 
Moreover,  It  Is  ridiculous  to  prohibit  an 
individual  from  making  a  political  con- 
tribution at  any  level  because  he  happens 
to  have  a  small  contract  to  provide  Janitorial 
services  for  the  local  post  office  or  has  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  to  lease  a  vacant  lot 
to  the  government  for  use  as  a  parking  lot. 
Yet,  this  would  be  the  result  under  Sec.  611, 
Title  I  of  the  Administration's  bill. 

Restrictions  on  contributions  to  State  and 
local  elections  should  be  controlled  at  the 
State  level.  A  contract  with  the  Federal 
government  should  not  disqualify  anyone 
from  contributing  to  a  State  or  local 
campaign. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  small 
contractor  with  the  Federal  government 
should  be  barred  from  making  a  political  con- 
tribution. I  would  apply  the  de  minimus 
rule  in  this  situation.  Thus,  I  would  not 
prohibit  contributions  by  contractors  other 
than  corporations  where  the  United  States 
payment  under  the  contract  is  less  than 
$100,000. 

3.       CAKDIOATE       and       EXECtTIVE       DEPARTMENT 
OFriCLALS   BEQtnRED    TO    FU.E 

The  gift  and  Income  flUng  requlremenu  of 
the  Administration  bill  are  expanded  under 
my  bill  to  apply  to  those  Executive  Depart- 
ment employees  who  occupy  the  offices  and 


positions  that  are  Included  In  the  five  salary 
levels  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964.  The  occupants  of  these  ixisitlons  are 
the  policymakers  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
They  have  the  power  of  decision  and  most  of 
them  are  presidential  appointees. 

The  failure  to  extend  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  the  Executive  Branch 
is  Justified  in  the  President's  message  as 
follows:  "In  the  Executive  Branch,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifu  of  more  than  nominal  value 
is  already  strictly  forbidden  by  Executive 
Order  11222  of  May  8,  1965." 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  fact  that  acceptance 
of  gifts  is  forbidden  by  executive  order  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  extending  the  pro- 
posed provision  to  those  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  An  executive  order  does  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  law  nor  does  It  con- 
tain criminal  penalties.  Certainly,  public 
confidence  in  our  government  would  be  en- 
hanced if  reporting  were  required.  More- 
over, the  Presidents  statement,  "For  such 
reports  to  be  made  by  members  of  the  legisla- 
ti\  e  branch  can  do  much  to  demonstrate  that 
wealthy  Interests  are  not  permitted  to 
affect — or  even  appear  to  affect — the  conduct 
of  government  through  their  largesse"  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government. 

In  addition,  those  seeking  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
wotild  be  required  to  file  a  report  disclosing 
The'gifts  and  Income  received  in  the  twelve 
months  pflor  to  the  date  he  became  a  candi- 
date. Certainly,  this  information  should 
be  available  to  the  electorate.  It  is  the  same 
type  of  information  that  an  incumbent  is 
required  to  file. 

*      CONVENTIO.NS    AND    PAETV    CAUCUSES     PLACED 
UNDER  THE  DISCLOSURE   PROVISIONS 

T!ie  definition  of  election  has  been  clari- 
fied so  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  clearly 
apply  to  conventions  and  party  caucuses 
held  to  nominate  a  candidate.  (Title  I,  Sec. 
101  la  I  and  Title  II,  Sec.  201(a)  ). 

Although  in  his  message  the  President 
Elated  that  his  bill  would  bring  convention 
nomination  contests  under  the  disclosure 
Uw,  a  closer  reading  of  the  submitted  bill 
reflects  that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  In 
order  to  clarify  this  apparent  ambiguity,  or 
possible  oversight,  the  language  of  the  Re- 
publican bill  specifically  Includes  nominat- 
ing conventions  and  party  caucuses. 

S.    DEriNtTION    OF    CANDIDATE    CLAHIFIEO 

The  definition  of  a  candidate  as  an  "indi- 
vidual who  seeks  election"  has  been  clari- 
fied by  setting  forth  the  specific  actions 
that.  If  taken,  will  be  construed  as  seeking 
nomination  or  election.  (Title  I,  Sec. 
101(b),  Title  II,  Sec.  201(b),  and  Title  III, 
Sec.  301(d)  ). 

Thus,  an  individual  shall  be  considered 
a  candidate  who  (1)  has  taken  the  required 
action  under  a  State  law  or  (2)  has  received 
contributions  and  made  expenditures  or  who 
has  given  his  consent  for  any  other  person 
to  do  so  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  his 
nomination  or  election. 

6.  LIMITATION     ON     CAMPAIGN     CONTRIBUTIONS 

CLARIFIED 

The  $5,000  Umitation  on  contributions  to 
a  particular  candidate  has  been  clarified  sc 
that  such  limitation  applies  only  to  a  com- 
mittee or  committees  whftse  activities  are 
primarily  in  support  of  such  candidate. 
Thus,  an  individual  would  be  permitted  to 
give  $5,000  to  the  campaign  committee  of  a 
particular  candidate  and  then  make  an  ad- 
ditional contribution  to  a  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  or  a  State  or  Natlc  -.al 
Committee.     (Title  I,  Sec.  102(a) ) . 

7.  PROHIBITION    AGAINST    SALES    BT    CANDIDATES 

OS    COMMITTEES    CLAaiTIED 

The  prohibition  against  sales  of  any  kind 
by  a  candidate  or  political  committee  has 
been    revised    so    that    normal    arm's-length 
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tranaactlons  by  the  candidate  aa  well  aa  the 
"uaual  and  known  buslnesB  trade  or  profe*- 
Blon"  dealings  of  a  candidate  will  be  per- 
mitted.    (8ec.  l(n<d)). 

Under  the  Administration  bill,  a  candidate 
could  be  prohibited  from  selling  his  home  or 

'  his  car  or  eng^iglng  In  many  other  legitimate 
business   tran8tu:tlons   that   are   totally   un- 

•  related  to  his  campaign.  Similarly,  a  Cam- 
paign Committee  could  be  prevented  from 
selling  used  typewriters  or  waste  paper. 
This  type  of  normal  business  activity  would 
be  permuted  under  the  Republican  blU. 

«.    TAX     DEDUCTIONS    rOR    POLmCAL 

The  Republican  bill  wouldVrovlde  a  spe- 
cial tax  deducUoQ  In  an  amouSt  up  to  $100. 
for  contrlbutlona  to  any  candidate  qualified 
by  law  to  seek  public  office  or  to  any  orga- 
nization supporting  such  candidate.  In  any 
election  campaign  or  primary — Federal. 
SUte  or  local.  This  deduction  would  be 
aUowed  In  addition  to  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  would  not  be  limited  to  those  who 
Itemize   their  deductions.      (Title  IV.) 

A  Xax  deduction  for  political  contributions 
was  advocated  by  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee  in  December  1965  and  by 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee  in 
Its  statement  on  "Election  Reform  and  De- 
ductions for  PoUtlcal  Contributions." 

That  there  is  a  growing  Interest  in  elec- 
tions,    and     a     willingness     to    participate 
through    campaign    contributions,    is    Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  the  1964  campilgn 
a  large  percent  of  the  total  funds  collected 
by  the  Republican  Party  was  In  contrlbuilons 
of  $100  or  less.     Thus,  for  800,000  ReDUb- 
llcan  contributors,  the  average  contribution 
wa«  til.     Slgnlflcantly,  a  recent  report  by 
the  Citizens'  Research  Foundation  of  Prince- 
ton, NJ.,  states  that  In  1964:  The  Democrats 
received    approximately    69    percent   of    the 
doUar  value  of  their  total  individual  contri- 
butions In  amounu  of  $500  and  over.    The 
Republicans,   by  contrast,  received   only   28 
percent  of   the   dollar   value   of  their   total 
individual  contributions  in  these  large  sums. 
Certainly,  small  contributions  must  be  en- 
couraged.   Providing  a  $100  tax  deduction  is, 
we  believe,  a  logical  and  fair  way  to  achieve 
thla  result.    It  would  encourage  individuals 
In  all  walks  of  life  to  contribute.    Moreover, 
It  would  prevent  candidates  from  becoming 
too  dependent  upon  a  few  large  contributors. 
Mr.  Chairman,  undoubtedly  as  these  hear- 
ings continue,  there  will  be  additional  ques- 
tions posed   and   many   Improvements  sug- 
gested.   Certainly,  this  Is  a  very  difficult  field 
In.  which  to  legislate.    However,  the  Impor- 
tance and  the  need  for  this  legislation  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.    It  is  my  hope  that  the 
improvements  which  have  been  suggested  in 
my  bill,  H.R.   16203,   will  be  helpful  to  the 
subcommittee  as  it  continues  with  Its  Im- 
portant work.     I  respectfully  request  that 
th»«  bill  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  my  state- 
ment and  that  it  be  included  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 


THE  PLOW  OP  TAX  DOLLARS  FOR 
WATER 

Mr.  CLAREa^CE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Satlor]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally taxpayers  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  have  provided  most  of 
the  funds  for  the  development  of  water 
projects  In  the  West,  but  the  extent  of 


these  contributions  have  largely  been 
overlooked  In  the  Intake,  the  mixing,  and 
the  outflow  of  tax  dollars  at  the  UJ5 
Treasury. 

The  Honorable  Maurice  K.  Ooddard. 
secretary  of  forests  and  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth  «f  Pennsylvania,  under- 
took to  sift  sone  flgin-es  out  of  the 
money  melting  pet,  and  the  results  of  his 
handiwork  were  placed  on  display  in  his 
address  to  the  Aaierican  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  at  tUe  Denver  Water  Re- 
sources Engineering  Conference  in  May 
of  this  year. 

Here  Is  a  pap«r  that  should  be  care- 
fully perused  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  an  indictment  of  Federal 
policies  which  have  generously  provided 
for  meeting  water  requirements  of  the 
West  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
the  needs  of  the  East,  but  It  prompts 
serious  questions  about  problems  that 
have  developed  ix\  areas  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  population  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  disparity.  It  exposes 
certain  ridiculoue  investments  charge- 
able to  U.S.  taxpayers  for  irrigation 
projects  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  at 
a  time  when  potentially  more  productive 
land  in  the  East  is  neglected  and  va.st 
areas  over  the  countrj-  are  relegated  to 
the  soil  bank  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  envy  the  pro- 
gress that  has  c©me  about  in  Western 
States  through  the  stimulus  of  Federal 
subsidies.  While  Congress  should  be 
embarrassed  for  authorizing  unnecessary 
and  extravagant  projects  that,  as  Secre- 
tary Goddard  has  disclosed,  were  far 
more  expensive  than  estimated  and 
whose  promised  paybacks  have  been 
miserably  disappointing,  we  accept  the 
experiments  as  water  over  the  dam.  The 
one  benefit  that  tnay  come  from  those 
unwise  investments  is  the  experience 
that  can  guide  us  around  similar  pitfalls 
that  might  lie  ahead. 

America  can  no  longer  afford  to  sub- 
sidize the  dreams  ©f  aspiring  areas  which 
prefer  to  suppose  that  a  rich  economy 
developed  out  of  a  windfall  of  Federal 
funds  is  a  birthright  of  those  who  choose 
to  settle  where  land  is  cheap  because 
water  is  scarce.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Nation  has  reached  a  point  where  those 
who  gave  to  nurture  the  adventurer  need 
to  be  recompensed  in  part  to  sustain 
their  own  environment. 

We  need  to  iJeassess  the  Nation's 
water  needs.  Secretary  Goddard's  pres- 
entation is  an  axcellent  springboard. 
None  can  afford  to  overlook  the  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  presented  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoid: 

The    East   Speaks 
(Statement    of    ihe    Honorable    Maurice    G. 
Goddard.  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Commonwealth   of   Pennsylvania,   at   the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Denver 
Water  Resources  Engineering  Conference, 
Denver,  Colo.,  May  16-20,  1966) 
The    Eastern    wat«-    administrator   of   the 
past  decade  can   well   sympathize  with   the 
plight  of  the  high  $chool  basketball  coach 
when  the  opposing  team  effectively  freezes 
the    ball    In    the    closing    moments    of    the 
championship  game,  and  his  team  Is  only  a 
few  points  behind. 

He  knows  that  no  nmount  ot  complaln'.ng 
to  the  referee  will  ffirce  the  other  team  to 
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release  the  ball,  and  consequently,  the  only 
action  he  can  take,  however  ineffective  It 
might  be.  Is  to  Jump  up  and  down  on  the 
bench,  rage  at  both  his  own  team  and  the 
opfxwltion,  and  pray. 

That  is  exactly  my  position  on  this  panel 
today. 

I  am  Jumping  up  and  down  on  the  bench, 
raging  at  both  my  own  team  and  the  op- 
position, and  brother,  am  I  ever  praying 
that  we  will  get  our  hands  on  the  ball  )n 
time  to  give  my  team  a  fighting  chance. 

The  ball  I  am  talking  about  Is.  of  course. 
that  slice  of  the  tax  dollar  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends  each  year  to  develop  this 
country's  water  and  related  land  resources 
For  many,  many  years,  we  Easterners  have 
contributed  the  major  portion  of  it.  and.  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  our  contribution 
we  have  received  very  little  In  return. 

If  you  doubt  this,  take  a  look  sometime  at 
a  map  showing  the  major  dams  and  reservoirs 
in  the  United  States,  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  ElinUnate  the  TVA 
reservoirs,  and  see  whafs  left  for  the  rest 
of  the  East — virtually  nothing! 

Seven  years  ago.  Walter  B.  Langbeln  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  >  pointed  out  that 
reservoir  storage  was  greatest  In  the  sparsely 
populated  Colorado  River  Basin  and  lowest 
in  the  populous  Ohio  River  Basin. 

He  also  noted  that  only  1%  of  the  totnl 
flow  of  the  Ohio  River,  excluding  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  Rivers,  was  reeu- 
l.ued.  With  the  completion  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir,  about  58 7r  of  the  Colo- 
rado's flow  was  regulated.  These  figtu-ps 
incidentally,  do  not  Include  regulation  bv 
flood -control  reservoirs. 

In  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Langbeln  stated 
that  'There  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  o; 
storage  that  can  be  useful.  The  Colorado 
River  B.-usin  Is  an  example  of  a  river  basin 
where  storage  development  may  be  approach- 
ing, if  not  exceedlfig,  the  useful  limit.  T^e 
prospect  of  a  shift  to  emphasis  toward  water 
supply  for  towns  aftd  factories  sharpens  the 
need  for  added  development  of  storage  in  tiic 
populated  regions  of  the  country." 
To  which,  I  say  "Amen!" 
Now.  lets  carry  our  comparison  a  litUe 
further— the  State  of  Colorado  has  a  land 
area  of  approximately  104.000  square  mile- 
over  twice  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  population  of  about 
1750.000.  Allegheny  County  In  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  a  land  area  of  730  square 
miles  and  almost  the  same  populaUon. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  a  land  area  of 
over  147,000  square  miles,  more  than  three 
times  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  population 
of  about  700,000.  Little  Delaware  County  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  a  land  area  ofl85 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  almost 
600,000. 

Just  think  of  it— two  little  Pennsylvania 
counties  virtually  matching  two  large  West- 
ern states  In  population  on  .4  to  1',  of  tlie 
land   area. 

Per  capita  Income  in  Allegheny  County  i.s 
roughly  equal  to  per  capita  income  in  Colo- 
rado, and  they  have  almost  the  same  popu- 
lation. Montana  has  about  100,000  more 
people  than  Delaware  County  but  per  capita 
Income  in  Delaware  County  Is  approximately 
$900  higher. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the  tax 
dollar?  Simply  this— the  citizens  of  two  oi 
Pennsylvania's  sixty-seven  coimties  are  con- 
tributing Just  about  the  same  amount  as  tlie 
citizens  of  Colorado  and  Montana  with  little 
or  no  return  Insofar  as  Federal  expenditures 
for  water  development  are  concerned. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  contribtued 
some  7.6  billion  dollars  in  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
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Reservoir  Storage  In  the  United  States,"  Geo- 
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of  the  Interior.  Washington,  D.C  ,   1959,  pp. 


era:  treasury  last  year.  Add  the  contrlbu- 
;:ons  of  the  rest  of  the  populous  Eastern 
^t.ites:  take  another  look  at  the  map  to  re- 
rrtvh  your  memories  as  to  where  the  major 
w.iter  development  projects  are  located;  and 
V  11  will  begin  to  understand  what  1  am  drlv- 
ir.t:  at— the  money  is  being  spent  where  the 
p..(.ple  aren't  and  with  too  little  benefit  to 
:;.  FP  who  contributed  the  major  portion! 

We,  in  the  East,  understand  how  this  came 
.:l)  ut.  and  we  are  not  against  necessary 
■,i  .-er  development  in  the  Western  states. 
.N'u'.e  that  I  emphasized  the  word  "necessary". 
:  r  what  you  consider  necessary  and  what 
we  consider  necessary  are  apparently  two 
qiiie  different  things  as  you  will  see  shortly. 

F^r  many  years  in  the  past,  we  did  not 
c'.ie-'.ion  what  was  going  on— we  knew  that 
t.ne  Western  states  were  not  blessed  with 
our  abundant  rainfall,  and  consequently, 
must  develop  storage  capacity  and  distri- 
bution systems  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  had. 

When.  In  the  past  few  decades,  we  did 
begin  to  analyze  our  own  water  situation 
and  discovered  that,  faced  with  massive  pol- 
lution problems  and  Inadequate  storage,  we 
would  be  in  dire  trouble  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  we  naturally  began  to  pay 
greuter  attention  to  what  was  being  done 
with  the  Federal  water  development  dollar 
in  the  West. 

'nie  more  we  looked,  the  more  we  began 
to  wonder,  and  the  more  we  began  to  wonder, 
the  more  we  became  amazed  at  what  we 
5.1  w! 

I  don't  say  your  whole  Western  water  de- 
velopment program  is  a  "boondoggle".  Some 
of  your  huge  projects  are  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary to  harness  available  supplies  and  are 
being  put  to  good  use.  On  the  other  hand 
p..r:  of  your  program  is  wasteful  because 
some  of  your  stored  water  could  be  put  to 
better  and  more  economical  use. 

You  have  chosen  to  base  most  of  your 
eco.nomy  on  irrigation— 90 --^  of  the  Water 
you  use  Is  Irrigation  water.  The  Great 
Western  Dream  appears  to  be  a  dream  of 
making  the  deserts  and  arid  areas  bloom  by 
bringing  water  to  them  regardless  of  cost 

Now  this  dream  of  creating  an  Agricul- 
tura.  Paradise  by  reclaiming  the  large  areas 
0,  wasteland  and  bringing  them  into  pro- 
duction would  be  a  fine  thing,  if  you  could 
do  it  economically. 

In  some  instances  you  succeeded,  partlcu- 
•..rly  with  crops  that  could  not  be  grown  else- 
snere.  In  other  Instances,  you  went  over- 
board and  developed  irrlgaiion  water  at  any 
price,  without  regard  as  to  whether  Irrigation 
wiis  the  most  economical  use.  or  whether  the 
:>pe  of  crops  grown  required  amounts  of 
» Iter  beyond  your  capacity  to  provide 

It  IS  a  matter  of  record  that,  in  some  areas 
you  "mined"  your  undergrouad  supplies— 
figbtlng  a  losing  battle  with  nature  and 
gambling  with  a  limited  resource  that  might 
have  sustained  other.  less  consumptive  uses 
tor  years. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Projects  Association  notes  that  "To 
eiminate  the  current  overdraft  upon  ine- 
piac.ble  ground  water,  and  provide  for  in- 
creaied  municipal  and  industrial  needs  by 
Mo^o^  2000  Arizona  needs  an  additional 
3.000,000  acre-feet  annually.  Even  with  this 
qu.-intity.  no  agricultural  expansion  would  be 
possible." " 

By  promoting  your  dream  of  an  Agricul- 
_jr.u  Paradise,  you  succeeded  in  having  the 
tecleral  Government  subsidize  a  shift  of  agrl- 
culture  from  the  humid  East,  which  could 
£ustam  It,  to  the  arid  West,  away  from  the 
population  centers. 

There  was  an  interesting  article  in  the 
J>nuary  1966,  Reader's  Digest  entitled    What 
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Water  Shortage?-  The  author  noted  that 
U.S.  Government  water  is  often  given  to  the 
Western  farmer  at  one-tenth  its  actual  cost 
and  sUted  that  if  they  had  to  pay  the  actual 
cost  there  would  be  less  cry  tor  more  water 
and  less  irrigation  farming.' 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  Western 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  have  a 
notoriously  poor  record  both  on  repayment 
and  With  regard  to  cost  versus  benefits  actu- 
ally realized.  For  example,  Hlrschlelfer  and 
others  '  noted  that  the  total  subsidy  to  irri- 
gation in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Project 
had  been  calculated  to  be  94-,  of  the  cost 
of  irrigation,  but  that  the  calculations  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  about  80';  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  the  basin  had  been  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der the  farm  price-support  program 

They  further  noted  that  E.  F.  Renshaw  in 
studying  TV  benefits  and  costs  of  43  then- 
existing  Federal  irrigation  projects,  found 
that  "only  about  one-fourth  of  the  projects 
now  appear  to  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
realized  benefits  In  fact  exceeding  costs." 

Renshaw  used  assumptions  favorable  to 
the  estimation  of  benefits  and  his  survey  did 
not  include  some  five  projects  which' had 
been  entirely  abandoned  and  written  off  '■ 

Allen  V.  Kneese  states  that  "Research  done 
by  Nathaniel  Wollman  and  others  from  New 
Mexico  demonstrated  several  years  ago  that 
reallocation  of  water  from  agricultural  to  In- 
dustrial, municipal,  and  recreational  uses  is 
capable  of  greatly  expanding  the  develop- 
ment potential  of  water-short  regions  This 
possibility  emphasizes  the  great  importance 
that  efficient  mechanisms  for  the  transfer  of 
water  from  lower  to  higher  value  uses  may 
have  In  these  areas.  Not  only  is  It  impor- 
tant that  water  be  smoothly  transferred  to 
support  industrial  and  urban  growth  in  these 
areas  if  they  are  to  continue  to  grow  but  as 
water  supplies  become  more  stringent  It  also 
becomes  highly  significant  that  water  used 
In  agriculture  is  appUed  to  the  most  produc- 
tive lands  and  crops  by  the  most  efficient 
managers."  " 

Abandoned  Eastern  farm  acreage  falls,  of 
course,  into  all  categories,  ranging  from  ex- 
cellent farm  land  to  farms  where  the  land 
has  been  Just  plain  "worn  out "  through  poor 
farming  practices. 

Even  much  of  the  poorest  of  this  land 
could,  however,  be  rehabilitated  and  brought 
back  into  production  through  good  soil  con- 
servation  practices  and  good  land  manage- 
ment at  much  less  expenditure  than  irrigat- 
ing Western  land. 

Congressman  John  P.  Saylor  in  a  i^tudy 
entlUejl  How  Can  America  Best  Provide  Food 
and  Fiber  for  Its  Future  Population  notes 
that  "The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  there  are  an  estimated  60.000.000 
acres  of  new  land  in  humid  areas  suitable  for 
first  class  crop  production,  once  it  has  been 
propterly  drained  and  cleared.  The  estimated 
cost  of  bringing  this  new  land  into  produc- 
tion under  this  method  is  *350  to  8400  mil- 
lion.    The  drainage  and  clearing  classllica- 


■  Central  Arizona  Project  Association  Sav- 
'1?  Water  in  Arizona:  A  Report  on  Water 
conservation  Practices  and  Programs  in  Ari- 
«"»a.  (Phoenix.  ArlBona,  January,  1966) 
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tlon  of  providing  new  crop  land  represents 
about  171,  of  the  present  crop  acreage 
These  comparisons  show  that  the  cost  of  re- 
claiming desert  or  arid  lands  In  the  West  is 
the  more  expensive  method  of  increasing 
food  and  fiber  production.  Conservatively, 
it  Is  10  to  20  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
new  development  in  humid  areas.  Piu-ther- 
more.  the  maximum  amount  of  land  1 6.000  - 

000  acres  I  that  possibly  could  be  reclaimed 
in  the  West  by  1975  would  add  less  than 
2',    to  the  present   total  crop  land."" 

The  "Soil  B:ink"  In  March.  1965.  contained 
over  fourteen  and  a  quarter  million  acres 
nationwide.  Over  107,000  acres  of  this  was 
Pennsylvania  'mnd. 

It  seems  Just  plain  ridiculous  to  us  to  keep 
placing  Eastern  farm  land  in  the  "Soil  Bank." 
while  continuing  to  bring  additional  mar- 
ginal Western  lands  into  production  through 
subsidized  water  development. 

Instead,  why  not  bring  this  Eastern  land, 
where  the  people  are,  and  where  rainfall  is 
plentiful,  back  into  production? 

By  shifting  a  good  part  of  our  agriculture 
back  East  and  rehabilitating  farming  in  the 
Eastern  are:iK,  we  would  be  conserving  much- 
needed  water  and  would  be  stopping  the 
heavy  drainage  on  the  taxpayers  by  trying 
to  bring  more  and  more  marginal  Western 
lands  Into  production  at  a  high  water  cost  — 
water  that  could  be  used  to  your  advantage 
for  other,  more  essential  uses 

A.  H  Carhart.  in  his  book.  M'ater — Or  Your 
Lifr.  asks  the  following  questions  with  regard 
to  the  Central  Arizona  Project:  "Is  it  reason- 
able to  expend  what  this  project  would  cost 
to  rescue  150.000  acres  while  500.000  acres  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  being  retired 
from  tillage  each  year,  but  might  be  main- 
tained through  good  soil  conservation  proj- 
ects? Where's  the  better  place  to  put  our 
dollar?"  ' 

Exactly  how  much  per  acre  it  is  costing 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  put  Western  lands  Into 
production  depends,  of  course,  on  the  par- 
ticular project  and  on  how  you  figure  it.  but 
all  of  the  figures  I  have  found  are  very  high 
and  cover  a  wide  range 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  you  could  put 
a  lot  of  ab.-iiidoned  E.vstern  farm  acreage 
back  in  production  for  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing water  to  one  Western  acre. 

In  1955.  the  Hoover  Commission  task  force 
st.ated  that  'Overestimatlon  of  irrieation 
benefits  has  reached  a  point  where  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  claimed  Justiacatioa 
for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  an 
acre  for  the  development  of  irrigated  land 
which,  on  the  basis  of  information  .ivailable 
to  the  task  force,  would  not  be  worth  more 
thsn  .«200  an  acre  under  present  prices  of 
mntiu-e  reclamation  projects." ' 

Southea.Hern  Pennsylvania  has  some  of  tlie 
best  farm  land  in  the  United  States— land 
that  ranges  from  around  $500  to  «1.000  per 
acre  Even  with  this  lilgh  land  cost,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  our  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmers  are  producing  their  crops  at  a  lower 
overall  cost  than  is  being  done  In  the  West- 
ern areas.  Since  these  men  do  not  go  for 
mechanized  farming  it  is  apparent  that  their 
answer  is  simply  go  land  and  an  abundant 
rainfall. 

1  know,  of  course,  tlie  arguments  which 
may  be  presented    against  such  a  move  back 


"  John  P.  Saylor.  How  Can  America  Best 
Provide  Food  and  Fiber  for  Its  Future  Popu- 
lation, privately  printed  and  undated,  p.  6. 

■Arthur  H.  Carhart.  Wafer — Or  Your  Life 
(Philadelphia  and  New  York:  J.  B.  Llppiu- 
cott  Co,  1951).  p.  215. 

•  Hlrschlelfer  and  others,  op  cit..  p.  229. 
quoting  from  Task  Force  on  Water  Resources 
and  Power  for  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (  "Hoover  Commission"),  Report  on 
Water  Re.-iources  and  Power  (Washington 
DC,  1965),  I.  pp    18-19. 
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to  the  E&Bt — ttiat  there  Is  stronger  competi- 
tion for  land  uae  In  tbe  East,  that  surpluses 
are  diminishing,  thkt  Eastern  farming  la 
generally  on  smaller  land  units,  and  that,  as 
a  result,  agriculture  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  provide  the  food  and  fiber  necessary  for 
our  growing  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture over  the  years  has  become  more  and  more 
efflclent  and,  with  this  higher  efflclency  has 
come  better  management  and  higher  yields 
per  acre,  seems  to  negate  much  of  the  valid- 
ity of  these  arguments. 

It  appears  to  us.  then,  that  the  Natlcn 
would  b«  better  served  ir  good  Eastern  lands 
were  brought  back  into  production  and 
farmed  Intensively  and  efBclently,  and  that 
this  Is  the  logical  place  to  spend  our  dollar. 

A  move  In  this  direction  would  tend  to  di- 
versify agriculture,  putting  a  share  of  It 
closer  to  the  major  markets  with  resulting 
savings  In  transportation  and  marketing 
costs. 

It  also  appears  to  us  that,  when  you  com- 
bine your  Western  water  law,  based  on  the 
prior  appropriation  principle,  with  the  fact 
that  about  90  %  of  your  water  is  tied  up  by  a 
single  use,  you  have  a  large,  furry  bear  by  the 
tail. 

While  we  recognize  that  our  Eastern  ripar- 
ian rights  doctrine  also  has  some  obvious 
faults,  we  believe  that  giving  prior  right  to 
agricultural  interests  for  irrigation  tends  to 
set  up  a  monopoly,  stifling  other  types  of 
development  In  an  area.  It  certainly  Is  not 
conducive  to  the  progressive,  dynamic 
growth  of  an  area. 

When,  and  if,  you  decide  to  change  your 
poeltlOQ  or  let  go,  we  hope  you  don't  get  too 
badly  chawed  in  the  process. 

Now,  let's  turn  back  to  Arizona's  problem 
and  take  a  good  look  at  the  Central  Arizona 
Project. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  Arizona  does  not 
need  more  water,  but  I  do  question  the  means 
and  effects  of  providing  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  Projects  have  not  been  pro- 
posed principally  as  water  storage  facilities, 
but  rather,  are  justified  on  the  basis  of  elec- 
tric power  generation — power  that  could  be 
provided  by  steam-electric  plants  in  much 
leas  time  than  it  will  take  you  to  build  the 
dams.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  i>eaklng  power 
is  really  needed,  then  It  should  be  Included 
on  a  limited  scale  as  a  secondary,  rather  than 
the  prime,  benefit. 

Why  does  the  Govemment  construct  huge 
power  projects  that  could  be  Just  as  easily 
constructed  by  private  companies? 

Cheaper  power  Is  the  usual  answer ! 

No  one  denies  that  public  power  rates  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  prlvalje  Industry,  even 
though  the  latter  has  brought  down  Its  rates 
sharply  over  the  years. 

Public  power  rates  should  be  lower — after 
all,  they  are  subsidized  rates  supported  by 
your  taxes  and  mine. 

But  the  unfortunate  thing  la  that  rela- 
tively few  electric  customers  are  served  by 
the  Government-financed  agencies,  and  those 
that  are  get  their  electricity  at  lower  cost 
at  the  expense  of  all  American  taxpayers. 

In  our  opinion,  the  power  picture  really 
gets  wild  when  you  Justify  projects  on  the 
basis  of  producing  the  power  needed  to  pump 
and  transport  the  water  to  questionable 
Irrigation  projects. 

Carhart  points  out  that  If  the  whole  cost  of 
the  two-phase  Central  Arizona  Project  were 
to  be  assessed  against  roughly  150,000  acres 
which  would  be  kept  in  cultivation — rescuing 
the  Irrigators  who  knew  that  they  were  over- 
using the  local  water  available — and  the 
final,  total  outlay  ran  to  $1.6  billion,  the 
capital  ooet  to  rescue  those  lands  would  come 
to  $10,000  per  acre. 

He  also  noted  that,  while  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  water  delivered  would  pay  for  operating 
costs,  the  irrigators  would  pay  no  part  of  the 


capital  co6t.  With  approximately  half  of 
the  lands  Involved  In  the  hands  of  420  land 
owners,  the  benefit  or  "gift"  to  this  goup 
would  come  to  over  a  half  million  dollars 
each. 

He  had  some  Intetesttng  figures,  too.  re- 
garding the  repayment  of  the  Interest  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  this  huge  invest- 
ment. Indicating  that  the  total  Interest  pay- 
able  would   come   to  over   82,000.000,000    and 

that  Pennsylvania  rftlght  expect  to  pay  ap- 
proximately $150,000,000  of  It;  New  Jersey 
over  $68,000,000;  Illinois  $157,500,000  and 
New  York  $304,500,000." 

Frankly,  this  looks  to  us  like  Just  another 
attempt  to  hornswoggle  the  taxpayer — a 
gentleman  who,  by  tile  way.  Is  largely  of  the 
genus  homo  Easterner — by  juggling  the 
benefits  to  construct  »t  any  cost. 

Look,  too.  at  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Project.  Its  original  estimated  cost  ■  -as 
about  $44,000,000.  aed  the  final  estimated 
cost  was  in  the  neigliborhood  of  $144,500,000. 
It  now  appears  thai  the  actual  final  cost 
will   be  over  $200,000,000    ■ 

We  recognize  that  part  of  this  increase 
may  be  accounted  fof  by  rising  costs  of  labor 
and  materials,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
reclamation  practice  Cf  adding  extra  features 
and  modifications  after  a  project  has  been 
authorized  Is  a  good  one.  particularly  when 
the  final  cost  Is  escalated  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  what  the  Congress  and  the  public 
were  originally  told  to  expect. 

What  price  urgently-needed  recreational, 
fish  and  wildlife,  ani  natural  beauty  bene- 
fits? 

You  Westerners  m»y  reel  that  you  have  a 
surfeit  of  these,  but  have  you  taken  1  Us 
Nation's  overall  recraatlonal  needs  and  pop- 
ulation projections  into  consideration? 

How  much  can  we  afford  to  sacrifice? 

In  my  estimatioa.  very  little.  If  my. 
Future  generations  Will  need  every  bit  of 
open  space  and  e\ety  recreational  area  we 
can  provide  for  their  leisure  time,  well-being, 
and  enjoyment. 

W^e  are  desperately  trying  to  do  Just  that 
in  the  East — we  already  have  the  population 
pressures  and  know  that  our  people  want 
and  need  expanded  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities and  facilities. 

We  ask.  too.  Just  liow  much  valuable  tlm- 
berland  have  your  aiassive  projects  in  the 
Northwest  taken  out  of  production.  While 
the  East  is  trying  to  restore  its  forests  f>r 
posterity,  you  £U-e  squandering  your  herit- 
age— taking  large  sfgments  of  good  forest 
land  out  of  production  to  make  way  for 
Irrigation    and    powef   projects. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  been  raging  at 
you.  the  opposition  Now  let's  take  a  look 
at  my  own  team  and  its  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. 

We.  too.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  have  a 
couple  of  bears  by  tUe  tail— our  lack  of  ade- 
quate storage  and  our  massive  pollution 
problems.  In  the  latter  case,  we  are  liter- 
ally up  to  our  ears  in  many  areas  In  an 
odious  mess  of  our  own  brewing. 

With  our  Whole  economy  geared  to  an 
abundant  supply  of  tew  water  and  practical- 
ly unlimited  use.  our  cub  grew  Into  a  grizzly 
before  we  re.ilized  wfcat  had  happened. 

Many  of  our  Eastern  states,  my  own  State 
Included,  have  t>een  working  for  the  past 
twenty  years  or  so  to  correct  the  situation 
and  to  rehabilitate  oUr  streams  so  that  they 
can  once  again  serve  our  heavy  and  ever- 
Increasing  concentration  of  population  and 
Industry. 

In  some  areas,  we  have  been  keeping  about 
even  with  the  problatn  and  have  even  made 
a  little  headway.  In  others,  things  have 
gone  from  bad  to  wor$e. 

Paced,  as  we  are.  With  mushrooming  pop- 
ulation    and     the     Industry     and     services 
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needed  to  support  this  growth,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  use  piecemeal  approaches  In 
meeting  the  problem,  or  with  Just  staying 
abreast  of  It— drastic,  widespread  action 
must  be  taken,  find  taken  soon! 

When  I  said  earlier  that  we  would  be  In 
dire  trouble  within  the  next  twenty  years, 
I  was  not  exaggerating.  Indeed,  many  of 
us  believe  that  we  are  already  close  to  the 
breaklng-polnt  and  that  only  a  concentrated 
effort  at  all  levels  of  government  and  by 
industry  can  ball  us  out. 

We  have  been  nickel  and  dimlng  It  so  far 
but  it  now  appears  certain  that  it  is  going 
to  take  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  dollars  over  the  next 
number  of  years  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Pennsylvania,  with  some  of  the  best  "Clean 
Streams"  laws  in  the  country,  has  expended 
many  millions  of  dollars  over  the  past  twenty 
years  and  is  making  a  little  progress — Just 
staying  ahead  of  the  compounding  problem? 
New  York.  Just  last  year,  passed  a  1.0  billion 
dollar  bond  Issue  for  aid  to  communities  for 
treatment  plants  and  interceptor  sewers 
That  expenditure  will  bring  them  about  even 
with  the  problem,  and  a  number  of  other 
states,  my  own  Included,  are  currently  con- 
sidering simila.'  actions. 

At  the  Senate  Hearings  on  the  Water  Qu.il- 
ity  Act  Just  one  year  ago.  Governor  HiiUtr 
C.  Smith  of  West  Virginia  said  that  West 
Virginia  cities  could  use  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  80":  .  and  then  added  that  his  State 
and  New  York  between  them,  could  use  the 
Federal  grants  provided  for  the  entire  Nation 

This.  then.  Is  the  magnitude  of  our  pollu- 
tion problem  and  the  dollars  we  will  require 
to  correct  It. 

We  need.  too.  much  additional  storage  in 
the  East  to  help  solve  our  water  quality 
problems  and  to  conserve  and  better  manage 
our  water  resources  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

With  good  storage  sites  now  so  scarce  in 
the  East  that  we  consider  them  to  be  a  re- 
source in  their  own  right,  we  have  ttu-ned  to 
multiple-purpose  development  of  those 
remaining. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  Initiating  good 
comprehensive  river  basin  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  management  in  our  major  river 
basins  to  provide  the  good  water  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future's  teeraint; 
millions.  This  must  be  done.  and.  if  we  don't 
do  It  soon,  the  economy  of  the  East  could 
well  stagnate  and  with  it,  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

Jiist  remember.  If  we  fall — you  fall,  too' 

The  Eastern  water  adnrUnistrator  knows 
only  pure  frustration  when  he  goes  before 
the  Congressional  committees  to  press  for  tlie 
authorization  and  funding  of  necessary  water 
projects — many  of  them  have  taken  over 
thirty  years  to  even  get  underway.  He  is 
handed  the  crumbs  and  the  cake  goes  West! 

This  has  been  a  source  of  amazement  to 
me.  because  our  Eastern  dams  fall,  for  li'.e 
most  p.irt.  Into  the  category  of  small  dam? 
Size-wise  and  cost-wise,  you  can  drown  quite 
a  few  of  them  in  one  of  your  Western  proj- 
ects. Benefit-wise,  however.  In  proportion  to 
their  size  and  cost,  they  far  outshine  your 
Western  giants  simply  because  they  are  lo- 
cated near  the  population  centers  where 
the  needs  are  greatest  and  more  pressing 

At  this  point.  I  do  want  to  emph.oslze  one 
fact  that  Is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent bo  water  administrators  all  over  the 
country.  Water  ratps.  In  l>oth  the  East  and 
West,  are  much  too  low,  and  revised  rate 
structures  are  urgently  needed  Nationwide, 

Unless  and  until,  peop'.e  becorre  educated 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
water,  panels  such  as  this  ■will  continue  to 
argue,  and  sections  of  the  country  will  be 
vying  with  one  another. 

With  National  goals  with  regard  to  devel- 
opment unclear  at  present,  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  older  civilization  of  the  East  must 
be  protected,  and  that  It  is  sheer  folly  to 
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keep  pouring  billions  of  dollars  Into  ques- 
tionable Western  development  and  grandiose 
Western  schemes. 

Population  pressures  may  mak?  even  de- 
velopment of  marginal  Western  projects  nec- 
essary some  day.  but  we  must  emphasize  that 
the  East  has  Immediate  problems  that  must 
be  rectified  before  the  bottom  drops  out  of 
t!:e  National  economy. 

In  short,  you  have  long-range  planning 
time — we  don't! 

What  I  am  really  saying  ia  that  the  Na- 
tions largest  segment  of  population  and  in- 
dustry needs  help  and  needs  it  fast.  The 
minority  has  cornered  the  market  long 
enough. 

The  East  must  meet  its  ma.sslve  water 
quality  problems:  increase  its  storage:  re- 
vitalize lu  agriculture;  and  develop  as  much 
nearby  outdoor  recreation  for  its  millions  as 
possible  before  available  space  Is  swallowed 
up  by  urbanization. 

The  time  has  come,  gentlemen,  when  we 
must  Insist,  yes.  demand,  that  you  give  us 
back  the  ball,  and  with  it,  a  fighting  chance. 

We  have  subsidized  your  dream  long 
enough — far  too  many  Western  projects  have 
been  constructed  with  Eastern  dollars,  and 
we  now  need  and  want  our  rightful  share. 
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PERMANENT  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Frank  Horton,  of  New  York,  an 
original  sponsor  of  a  permanent  peace- 
keeping force  in  the  United  Nations,  is 
on  an  official  leave  to  Israel  representing 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  today's 
dedication  of  the  new  Israeli  parliament 
bulldinpr.  Mr.  Horton's  resolution, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  711,  con- 
tains a  provision  for  allocating  a  force  of 
1,000  Americans  to  serve  in  a  noncom- 
batant  capacity  on  standby  duty  for  a 
permanent  UJ*.  force. 

Mr.  Horton  has  asked  me.  in  his  ab- 
sence, lQJ^iI£as.the  importance  of  prompt 
congressional  adoption  of  this  proposal 
so  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  will  seek  the  establishment  of  a 
peacekeeping  force  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  Congress  behind  their  plea. 


BUILDING  CODE  MODERNIZATION 
Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  fMrs. 
OwTERl  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  two  of  the  ma- 
jor organizations  in  the  Nation  repre- 
senting local  government  officials  have 
adopted  resolutions  callln*  for  remedial 
action  by  all  three  levels  of  government 
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In  modernizing  and  updatinK  building 
codes,  encouraging  uniformitv,  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  administration. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  urged 
governmental  action  for  building  code 
reforms  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Dallas 
Tex.,  on  June  15.  1966.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  Orleans,  July  20,  1966, 
adopted  a  policy  statement  concerning 
building  code  reform  which  Is  now  part 
of  the  American  county  platform. 

These  resolutions  call  for  action  by 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  just-issued  report  of  the  Advisorj- 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, "Building  Codes:  A  Program  for 
Intergovernmental  Reform."  Copies  of 
this  Commission  report  and  of  model 
State  bills  designed  to  can-y  out  many 
of  these  recommendations  are  available, 
upon  request,  from  the  Commission  here 
in  Washington. 

More  recently,  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee  adopted  a  report  at  its 
June  27,  1966,  meeting  which  details  a 
constructive  program  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  needs  of  the 
Nation's  more  than  200  metropolitan 
areas.  "Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment," prepared  for  the  Coordinating 
Committee  by  a  task  force  chaired  by 
former  Congressman  Robert  Taft,  Jr" 
of  Ohio,  urged  that  ways  must  be  found 
to  encourage  private  firms  to  enter  into 
the  low-income  housing  field.  The  report 
calls  for  Federal  and  State  governments 
to  encourage  all  types  of  private  research 
directed  at  improving  lower  income  hous- 
ing. Because  obsolete  or  inflexible  local 
building  codes  are  substantial  obstacles 
to  "conquering  the  costs  of  housing  ma- 
terials and  construction,"  the  report 
urged  development  of  a  modern,  up-to- 
date  model  building  code  to  be  made 
available  for  adoption  by  local  communi- 
ties. 

I  commend  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  their  interest  ii.  work- 
ing toward  solutions  of  the  many  prob- 
lems in  this  difficult  field.  These  actions 
indicate,  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  broad-based 
and  bipartisan  support  over  the  country 
for  building  code  reform  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  Advisor>-  Commis- 
sion, upon  which  I  am  pleased  to  serve, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Keoch j . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolutions  and  an  excerpt  from 
the  Coordinating  Committee  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

BuiLDiNo   Code   Reform 
(American    county   platform,   official    policy 
statement  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  approved  July  20,  19661 
Obsolete  code  requirements  and  excessive 
diversity  of  building  codes  among  local  juris- 
dictions   unnecessarily    add    to    tlie    cost    of 
housing,  particularly  in  metropolitan   areas 
where  builders  must  contend  with  a  great 
many  dliTerent  building  codes.     In  addition, 
the  requirement  for  approval  of  new  build- 
ing materials  and   systems  by  a  myriad   of 
public  and  private  groups  h.-is  made  the  In- 
troduction   of    new   products    difficult.     Re- 
medial action  clearly  Is  needed  by  Federal, 


State,  and  local  governments  to  accelerate 
modermzation  and  updating  of  building 
codes,  encourage  uniformity,  and  improve 
the  quality  of  administration  at  the  local 
level. 

NACO  urges  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
authorize  the  financing  of  (a)  the  develop- 
ment of  national  performance  criteria  and 
standards  for  building  materials.  (b|  an  ex- 
panded program  of  building  construcuon 
research,  and  (c)  the  preparation  of  an 
advisory  naUonal  model  building  code.  We 
further  urge  St,iie  governments  to  laj  pre- 
pare and  issue  model  State  bxUldlng  codes. 
Including  a  products  approval  procedure,  for 
permissive  adoption  by  local  governmenu. 
and  (bi  improve  the  efficiency  and  technical 
competence  of  local  building  code  admin- 
istration by  establishing  professional  quali- 
fications, licensing,  and  traliilng  programs  for 
building  inspectors. 

BtiLDiNG  Code  Reform 
(Resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  V.3.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  June  15,  1966) 

Whereas,  obsolete  building  code  require- 
mente  and  a  wide  diversity  of  provisions 
among  local  Jurisdictions  vumecessarily  add 
to  the  cost  of  housing  in  the  nation's  cities; 
and 

Whereas,  approval  procedures  for  new 
building  materials  and  systems  by  a  myriad 
of  public  and  private  groups  have  made  the 
introduction  of  new  products  difficult;  and 

W'hereas,  intergovernmental  problems  of 
code  uniformity  are  greatest  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  builders  must  contend  with  a 
great  many  different  building  codes;  and 

Whereas,  although  the  federal  government 
is  involved  in  direct  construction,  research, 
and  housmg  guarantees.  It  has  followed  no 
consistent  path  toward  modernization  and 
uniformity,  of  codes;  and 

W'hereas.  remedial  action  is  needed  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  to  accel- 
erate the  modernization  and  updating  of 
building  codes,  encourage  uniformity,  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  administration  at  the 
local  level. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  urged  to  authorize  and  finance 
the  development  of  national  performance 
criteria  and  standards,  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  building  construction  research  and 
the  development  of  an  advisory  national 
model  building  code  considering  local  appli- 
cation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  state  govern- 
ments are  called  on  to  formulate  mode!  state 
building  codes  with  products  approval  pro- 
cedures for  permissive  adoption  by  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
technic^il  competence  of  local  building  code 
administration  by  establishing  professional 
qualifications,  licensing,  and  training  pro- 
grams for  building  Inspectors. 

Excerpt  Prom  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Adopted  bv  the  Reptbucan  Cooboi- 
NATiNc  Committee.  June  27,  1966,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Private  enterprise  i#ways  has  supplied  the 
great  bulk  of  our  housing  needs.  This  re- 
markable efTort  by  private  enterprise  and 
local  initiative  should  not  merely  be  noted, 
but  encouraged  most  actively  by  citizens  and 
their  governments.  The  accomplishments 
performed  by  private  firms  in  housing  nearly 
200  million  Americans  are  a  tribute  to  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  Let  us  hope 
that  future  efforts  will  not  be  shackled  by 
Inflation. 

In  particular.  Americans  should  encourage 
the  actions  taken  by  private  sources  to  elim- 
inate racial  and  religious  barriers. 

Private  enterprise  in  recent  years,  however, 
has  been  Increadkigly  hesitant  to  enter  the 
lower  income  botislng  field.    WbUe  the  efforts 
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of  nonproflt  groupa  and  public  bodloa  have 
contributed  to  meeting  the  neede  of  these 
dtUeas,  It  ahould  also  be  poaslble  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  a  greater  effort. 
We  ahould  seek  ways  to  make  such  efforts 
profitable.  For  example,  one  basic  problem 
Is  the  coat  of  building  materials. 

This  problem  of  ezpenjslve  building  mate- 
rials Is  aggnyated  by  the  lack  of  research  into 
low -cost  or  desirable  materials.  Olven  the 
nature  of  the  ^ulldlng  and  real  estate  In- 
dustry, large  commitments  to  research  are 
Bometlmea  dUBcult  to  obtain.  Yet,  private 
Industry  can  solve  such  problems.  Plumblag 
Is  a  classic  American  example  of  private 
achievement  In  housing;  more  recent  sc- 
compllshments  have  occurred  in  flat  glass, 
aluminum,  plastic  and  other  materials — ^In 
all  of  which  private  research  played  a  key 
role. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments  shovild. 
therefore,  make  a  far  more  energetic  efr3rt 
to  encourage  all  types  of  private  research  In 
this  field,  directed  at  Improving  lower  income 
housing.  Where  necessary,  grants  should  be 
provided  for  basic  rasecuxh  Into  the  develop- 
ment of  low  cost  materials  and  methods  of 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

Another  major  problem  In  conquering  the 
oosta  of  housing  materials  and  construction 
Is  the  widespread  existence  of  inflexible  or 
obsolete  local  building  codes.  Even  where 
Information  and  research  is  available,  11  is 
often  unprofitable  or  Impossible,  for  prlvite 
enterprise  to  use  it  under  the  present  bui  d- 
Ing  code  situation. 

A  generation  of  studies  on  a  model  build- 
ing code  should  suffice.  We  believe  that  the 
private  btiildlng  industry  and  the  trade 
unions  should  give  top  priority  to  efforts  to 
develop  such  a  code  which  should  be  adopted 
by  local  commrunlties.  We  also  commend 
the  example  set  by  those  States  which  have 
created  building  code  commissions  to  foster 
the  development  and  adoption  of  model 
codes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  oppose  any  attempt 
by  the  National  Oovernment  to  Impose, 
through  the  Influence  of  Its  programs,  any 
speciflc  code  standards  on  local  communities. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  can  play  a  positive  role 
in  seeking  new  ways  to  make  low  income 
housing  an  attractive  field  for  private  indus- 
try. Through  successful  Republican  efforts 
to  amend  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1065,  the  new  Department  has 
the  responsibility  to  act  as  an  information- 
gathering  center  concerning  both  the  use  and 
content  of  building  codes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodkll],  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
nation  facing  a  determined  and  ruthless 
enemy  10,000  mUes  across  the  sea  and 
bracing  Itself  against  the  storms  of  in- 
flation and  lawlessness  at  home,  cannot 
afford  nor  long  endure  the  cancer  of 
corruption  In  government. 

When  cancer  Is  suspected  in  a  human 
patient,  prudent  pliysicians  do  not  per- 
form major  surgery  at  the  first  ssonptom. 
But  when  two,  three,  four  sjrmptoms  ap- 
pear, a  complete  and  drastic  exploration 
Is  indicated.  If  it  is  not  done  quickly 
and  thoroughly,  the  disease  may  poison 
the  whole  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  July  13,  hi  the  short 
space  of  6  weeks,  there  have  been 
malodorous  disclosures  involving  the 
President's  Club.  Proper  questions  have 
been  asked  of  the  responsible  authorities, 


Including  Presideat  Johnson  himself. 
They  remain  unanswered  and  unex- 
plained. 

Was  there  any  connection  between 
$10,000  in  contributions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  and  the  dropping  of  a  long- 
pending  antitrust  suit  against  An- 
heuser-Busch. Inc.,  a  few  weeks  later? 

Was  tliere  any  connection  between 
$3,000  In  contributions  to  the  President's 
Club  and  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
granting  of  a  milllqn-dollar  poverty  con- 
tract to  one  of  the  least  qualified  con- 
tenders? T 

Was  there  anyj  connection  between 
$25,000  in  contributions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  and  a  special  appeal  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  to  restore 
funds  for  Project  Mohole? 

These  are  three  alarming  symptoms. 
Today  I  propose  to  discuss  a  fourth — a 
web  of  political  latrigue  and  influence 
peddling  which  haa  been  partially  uncov- 
ered in  California  and  may  well  extend 
throughout  the  country  and  one  of  the 
oldest  professions,  involving  the  un- 
checked and  arbitrary  channeling  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  taxpayers"  dollars 
to  the  lucky  favorttes  of  political  deci- 
sionmakers. 

It  involves,  in  only  one  facet,  the 
spending  of  more  than  $1.3  billion  on  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  It 
involves  people,  in  high  places,  inside  and 
outside  of  Government.  It  implicates 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  as  well  as  political  herma- 
phrodites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  long  and  com- 
plex as  well  as  a  shocking  and  sordid 
story,  but  I  believe  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. As  the  elected  repres«atatives  of 
all  the  people,  we  in  this  House  would  be 
derelict  not  to  pursue  it  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  14,  1966,  I  in- 
formed the  House  of  a  most  disconcert- 
ing sequence  of  ewnts  surrounding  the 
President's  Club,  whose  well-heeled 
members  gain  special  access  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  by  contribut- 
ing $1,000  or  more  for  political  purposes. 
The  facts,  which  hftve  subsequently  been 
fully  confirmed,  were  that  $10,000  was 
given  to  the  President's  Club  on  May  24. 
1966,  by  the  top  executives  of  the  An- 
heuser-Busch brewery  in  St.  Louis,  their 
public  relations  counsel,  and  their  wives. 
A  few  weeks  later  a  long-pending  anti- 
trxist  suit  against  Anheuser-Busch  was 
dropped  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
without  any  explanation  or  court  action. 
Following  my  disclosure,  it  developed 
that  the  company  nircraft  of  Anheuser- 
Busch  had  flown  to  Washington  on  July 
12  to  pick  up  and  transport  to  St.  Louis, 
and  back,  the  Vfce  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Humphrey;  Mr.  Clif- 
ton Carter,  executive  director  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  who  has 
since  resigned;  Mr.  Arthur  Krim,  Demo- 
crat finance  chairman  who  formerly 
headed  the  Presidtnt's  Club  chapter  in 
New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Donald  Turner, 
the  Assistant  Attortiey  General  In  charge 
of  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
division.  The  Vice  President  attended  a 
President's  Club  luncheon  in  St.  Louis 
and  the  All-Star  baseball  game  as  guests 
of  Mr.  Busch.  whose  decision  to  join  with 
aU  his  family  and  business  associates 


followed  earlier  conversations  in  Wash- 
ington between  his  public  relations  coiin- 
sel  and  Mr.  Carter,  a  Texan  who  has  been 
President  Johnson's  political  aid  since  he 
first  ran  for  Congress  In  1937.  As  these 
facts  developed,  the  participants  reacted 
with  an  air  of  injured  Innocence.  It  was 
aU  a  preposterous  coincidence,  they  said. 
The  Busch  family  were  longtime  Demo- 
crats and  friends  of  President  Johnson, 
although  they  had  supported  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  1960.  So  much  for 
coincidence  No.  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  11,  1966,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI, 
and  I,  in  the  course  of  our  continuing  in- 
vestigation of  the  poverty  program,  dis- 
closed that,  coincidental  with  contribu- 
tions of  $3,000  to  the  President's  Club 
and  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee by  a  senior  vice  president  of  Con- 
solidated American  Services.  Inc..  a  mil- 
lion-dollar poverty  contract  was  awarded 
by  OEO  to  ConAm,  a  firm  which  did  not 
meet  the  agency's  own  specifications, 
while  passing  over  four  fully  qualified 
contenders  for  the  job.  This  too  wa.s 
brushed  off  as  another  "coincidence.' 
A  week  later,  on  August  18,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  1, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
during  debate  on  the  conference  report 
on  Project  Mohole  that  $25,000  had  been 
dropped  Into  the  kitty  of  the  President's 
Club  by  Mr.  George  R.  Brown  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  and  members  of  his  immediate 
family.  $23,000  of  it  between  the  time 
that  the  House  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee cut  funds  to  carry  on  this  multi- 
million-dollar deep-sea  study  from  the 
1967  budget  and  the  time  that  President 
Johnson  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  pleading  that  Project  Mohole 
must  continue.  Again,  this  was  dis- 
missed as  sheer  coincidence.  Mr.  Brown, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Brown 
&  Root,  Inc..  the  prime  contractor  for 
Project  Mohole.  was  quoted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  saying  it  was  only  a  drop 
in  the  Brown  &  Root  bucket,  which  i.s 
certainly  correct,  since  Brown  &  Root  is 
one  of  the  four  private  contractors  who 
are  doing  most  of  the  construction  work 
In  South  Vietnam  today.  Furthermore, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  a  close  personal  and  political  sup- 
porter of  President  Johnson  ever  since 
he  first  ran  for  Congress,  or  as  long  as 
Cliff  Carter  has  been  a  close  personal 
and  political  supporter  of  the  President. 
So,  we  now  have  three  preposterous  coin- 
cidences correlating  outside  contribu- 
tions to  the  President's  Club  and  critical 
decisions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  involving  many 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  com- 
mon thread  in  all  these  alibis  is  that 
the  donors  were  Democrats  and  would 
have  contributed  generously  and  will- 
ingly anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  24  there  ap- 
peared in  the  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn of  Rowland  Evans  and  Rol>eit 
Novak,  which  I  shall  append  for  the  Rec- 
ord, the  allegation  that  another  family  in 
southern  California  were  contributors  to 
the  President's  Club  to  the  tune  of  $12,- 
000.  and  that  one  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. J.  Edward  Martin  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  a  Republican  Party  official  and  also  a 


chapter  leader  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
To  my  knowledge  this  allegation  has  not 
been  denied,  even  when  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  [Mr.  CamerohI,  denounced  his  own 
Democratic  National  Committee  as  "lazy, 
greedy,  and  irresponsible"  and  demanded 
that  they  return  the  $12,000  to  the  Mar- 
tins. I  am  sure  we  all  can  sympathize 
with  our  colleague's  embarrassment 
when  it  developed  that  the  same  Martin 
family  had  also  contributed  $100  to  his 
campaign,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take 
his  own  coimsel  and  refund  it. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak.  In  reporting 
the  Martin  family  contributions,  stated : 

This  spectacle  of  President's  Club  contribu- 
tions from  a  far  right-wing  Republican 
makes  a  mockery  of  private  defenders  of  the 
President's  CJub  who  claim  that  Its  real  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  financial  backing  ror  the 
President  by  businessmen  who  believe  in  the 
Great  Society. 


And  they  asked  the  implicit  question- 
■Why  then,  would  J.  Edward  Martin 
choose  to  penetrate  the  Presidents  Club? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  paraphrase  of  this 
crucial  question  was  put  to  President 
Johnson  by  alert  newsmen  at  his  most 
recent  White  House  press  conference  last 
Wednesday,  August  25,  and  his  response 
was: 

No,  they  do  not  influence  the  (contract) 
awards.  I  think  that  vou  can  expect  to 
have  periodic  political  charges  of  this  kind 
until  November. 

And  President  Johnson  added: 

The   Attorney    General    has    a    rather    full 

statement    on    the    charges    that    have    been 

made. 

When  reporters  streamed  out  of  the 
White  House  to  the  Justice  Department 
however,  they  found  no  "rather  full 
.natement"— they  found  no  statement  at 
all  from  the  Attorney  General.  We  may 
also  sympathize  with  Mr.  Katzenbach 
who.  presumably.  Is  stUl  busily  putting 
one  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  chose  to  "slip,  slide,  and 
duck"  i-ather  than  respond  in  a  straight- 
fonvard  manner  to  legitimate  question- 
ing about  the  Presidents  Club,  which 
carries  the  name  and  prestige  of  the  high 
office  he  temporarily  holds,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  shed  some  hght  on  the  Martin 
case.  While  it  is  obvious  that  we  of  the 
temporaiy  minority  in  the  Congress  can- 
not command  any  of  the  vast  investiga- 
tive machinery  of  the  Government,  I 
nave  made  as  thorough  an  inquiry  into 
this  as  has  been  possible  in  a  limited  Ume 
and  have  had  the  assistance  of  many  col- 
leagues, particularly  the  gentleman  from 
(-alifornia  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ilhnois  I  Mr.  Rumseield] 
and  others.  I  have  also  received  invalu- 
able mformation  on  this  and  other  mat- 
ters from  many  citizens,  both  within  and 
outeide  of  Government,  who  put  honesty 
and  patriotism  above  politics.  I  am  sure 
tnere  are  millions  more  who  have  de- 
tected the  foul  odor  of  spreading  rotten- 
ness m  the  conduct  of  public  business 
and  I  hereby  invite  them  to  communicate 
the  fact*  as  they  know  them  to  me  or  to 
our  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr 
ijEPALD  R.  Ford],  of  Michigan.  I  assure 
hem  we  will  protect  their  anonymity,  if 
tney  so  desire,  and  I  can  assure  the  Presi- 


dent that  our  investigations  will  not  cease 
after  November  1966,  as  he  suggests  If 
we  can  win  a  RepubUcan  majority  in  the 
House  we  wUl  really  start  to  clean  house 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  surrounding  the 
Martin  family  contributions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Club,  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain them,  conform  to  those  pubUshed  by 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Novak,  but  they  go 
much  further  and  much  deeper  into  the 
muck  of  political  Influence  seeking  and 
selling.  They  are  as  follows:  According 
to  reports  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
as  required  by  law,  the  following  con- 
tributions were  made  to  the  President's 
Club  for  Johnson  of  Washington  DC 
on  April  1.  1966:  '     ' 

Albert  C.  Martin,  333  South  Beaudry 
Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  $3,000 

Dorothy    D.    Martin,    same    address, 

J     Edward    Martin,     same    address 
$3,000. 

Mrs.  J.  Edward  Martin,  same  address 
$3,000. 

Thus     the     total     conti-ibution     was 
$12,000. 

The  addiess  on  Beaudry  Avenue  is  the 
former  office  of  the  architect  and  en- 
gineer firm  of  Albert  C.  Martm  &  Asso- 
ciates. Their  present  address  is  1127 
Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  Albert 
C  and  J.  Edward  are  brothers,  the  sons 
of  a  well-known  architect  who  designed 
Los  Angeles  City  Hall.  Dorothv  D  Mar- 
tin is  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Martin 'and  Is  a 
registered  Democrat.  The  others  are 
registered  Republicans.  J.  Edward 
Martin  has  held  elective  membership  on 
the  Republican  County  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Los  Angeles  County  and  with  it 
appointive  membership  on  the  State 
Centra]  Committee  of  California.  He  did 
not  run  for  reelection  in  the  June  pri- 
mary and  has.  I  understand,  recently 
submitted  his  resignation.  Contribu- 
tions from  J.  Edward  Martin  to  various 
Republican  committees  have  been  re- 
ported, though  none  appears  as  large  as 
$3,000. 

The  Martin  partneiship  has  designed 
many  buildings  and  projects  In  southern 
California,  both  public  and  private,  in- 
cluding May  Co.  stores,  General  "Tele- 
phone Co.  and  General  Petroleum  Corp 
office  buildings,  Los  Angeles  Orthopedic 
Hospitel,  Space  Technology  Research 
Laboratory  Center  and  more  recently  the 
big  new  Federal  building  and  courthouse 
in  the  civic  center.  The  Martins  also 
have  participated  In  joint  ventures  with 
other  architectural  and  engineering 
firms.  They  have  Iiad  some  Air  Force 
and  Navy  contracts  in  California. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Information  in- 
dicates that  the  projects  which  warrant 
the  most  searching  scrutiny  in  the  con- 
text of  the  recent  April  Pools'  Etey  gift 
of  $12,000  to  the  Presidents  Club  are  two 
$20  million,  1.040-bed  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  programed  for  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing $1.3  billion  VA  construction  and 
modernization  program  which  roughly 
runs  from  S50  to  $100  million  annually. 

Investigation  will  show  that  Albei-t  C. 
MarUn  &  Associates  was  awarded  tlie 
architectural  and  engineering  contract 
for  the  Los  Angeles  VA  hospital,  on 
which  construction  has  not  vet  begun 
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because  of  complications  In  respect  to 
the  Hazard  Park  site,  and  that  this  was 
announced  on  July  8.  1964.  It  will  also 
show  tJhat  while  the  architectural  -engi- 
neering work  has  been  substantially  com- 
pleted, final  payment  on  the  order  of 
some  $100,000  has  not  yet  been  made  bv 
the  Government. 

According  to  testimony  given  Cwigress 
by  the  Veterans'  Administrator  Mr  W  J 
Driver,,  and  other  VA   offlciais  In  this 
year's  appropriations  hearings,  the  archi- 
tect's fee  on  this  kind  of  work  amounts 
on  the  average  to  3 '  b  percent  of  the  total 
project   cost.     Thus,  for  a  $20  miUion 
hospital— the  costs  of  which  imder  esca- 
lating inflation  will  probably  run  closer 
to  S25  million  before  it  is  finished— Mar- 
tins fee  would  be  from  $700,000  to  $875  - 
000.    It  was  also  testified  that  the  archi- 
tectural phase  generally  takes  1  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  how  this 
award  of  architectural-engineering  con- 
tract works,  as  I  understand  it.    While 
the  construction  project  itself  is  subject 
to  competitive  bidding,  there  is  no  such 
public  procedure  in  the  selection  of  the 
architect -engineer    who    prepares    the 
plans   and  specifications  on  which   the 
general    contractors    base    their    bids. 
They  are  chasen  arbitrarily,  without  any 
kind    of    legislative   oversight   or   public 
scrutiny,    at    the    higher    levels   of    the 
executive  branch— in  some  cases  it  may 
be  inferred,  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
executive    branch.      As    I    shall    relate 
further,  it  is  alleged  In  professional  and 
business  circles  that  Mr.  Cliff  Carter  was 
"the  man  to  see"  by  .some  Informants 
w  hile  others  put  their  faith  in  Mr.  Llovd 
Hand,  the  former  Chief  of  Protocol  who 
was  widely  regarded  as  President  John- 
sons  candidate  in  his  recent  unsuccess- 
ful race  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  in  California. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have,  of  course, 
staffs  of  hard-workhig.  high-minded,  and 
dedicated  professionals  and  career  civil 
servants  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  business  of  building  hospitals  or 
other  public  buildings,  who  can  assess 
the  capability  of  various  companies  to  do 
the  desired  job,  and  who  thoroughly  re- 
sent the  in.iection  of  political  favoritism 
into  such  decisions.  At  this  level,  the 
practice  is  to  prepare  a  list  of  eligible 
firms  who  have  the  technical  compe- 
tence and  have  indicated  a  desire  to  he 
considered  for  a  particular  job  and  this 
list  is  submitted  to  higher  authority  for 
the  final  choice.  How  high  it  goes,  onlv 
a  sweeping  investigation  will  show. 

In  any  event,  it  is  the  normal  practice 
of  these  architect -engineering  firms  to 
maintain,  as  do  other  businesses,  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  and  other 
governmental  centers  to  scout  out  future 
projects  and  give  them  a  head  start  on 
trying  to  win  them.  About  the  most 
these  agents  can  do  is  to  get  their  client 
"on  the  list."  'When  it  comes  to  the 
high-level  decision,  who  is  to  be  the 
lucky  one,  it  naturally  requires  persua- 
sion and  coniiections  of  a  much  higher 
Older.  Perhaps  membership  in  the  Pres- 
Idents  Club  helps,  as  we  shall  see. 

During  the  VA  appropriations  hear- 
ln.es  which  began  March  16,  1966,  the  As- 
sistant  Administrator   of  Construction, 
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Mr.  W.  Ashbridge,  testified  that  among 
the  planned  new  hospitals  was  "San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  which  we  expect  soon 
to  award  the  A/E — architecture-engi- 
neering— contract." 

In  late  July,  oCQcial  Inquiries  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  of  San  Diego,  elicited  from  the 
cognizant  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  the  architecture-engi- 
neering award  was  about  to  be  given  to 
a  troUca  or  three-way  combination  con- 
sisting Of  Albert  C.  Martin  ti  Associates 
of  Los  Angeles.  Charles  Luckman  &  As- 
sociates of  Los  Angeles  and  flew  York, 
and  Matt  E.  Howard,  Jr.  &  Associates  of 
Houston,  Tex. 

Although  this  decision,  which  in  March 
was  described  as  Imminent  by  the  VA 
official  in  charge,  has  not  yet  been  made 
public,  inquirers  at  the  VA  were  cau- 
tioned to  keep  it  in  utmost  confidence 
lest  premature  disclosure  caused  it  to 
be  changed  by  s(»ne  unidentified,  but 
awesome,  higher  authority. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  fourth,  but 
probably  not  the  last,  of  these  amazing 
coincidences  surrounding  the  President's 
Club.  To  hardly  anyone's  surprise,  the 
latest  report  of  President's  Club  members 
for  the  period  from  March  through  May 
1966,  lists  not  only  the  $12,000  in  yet- 
unexplainetf^ntrlbutlons  from  the  Mar- 
tin family  but  also  $5,000  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Luckman  of  680  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Among  the  earlier  entries  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  roster  we  also  find  M.  E. 
Howard,  Jr.,  5006  Braes  Valley.  Houston, 
Tex.,  for  the  modest  sum  of  $1,000. 

Texas?  According  to  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator Ashbridge's  testimony,  it  is 
VA  policy  to  try  to  use  local  firms  in 
awarding  architecture-engineering  con- 
tracts. Why  go  to  Houston,  Tex.,  to  join 
the  Howard  firm  in  the  San  Diego  hos- 
pital award  with  two  Los  Angeles  firms, 
when  there  were,  in  fact,  competent 
contenders  right  in  San  Diego?  Does 
Mr.  Howard  know?  Or  perhaps.  Cliff 
Carter?    Both  should  be  asked. 

Mr.  SpesUcer,  I  am  getting  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  expert  on  coincidences.  Co- 
incldentally,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Veterans'  Administrator,  a  Mr.  Philip 
Eugene  Howard,  is  reported  to  have  been 
extremely  active  in  the  1964  campaign 
as  a  fundraiser  for  the  President's  Club 
and  the  Democratic  Party. 

Ai  for  Charles  Luckman  of  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York,  those  who  are  old 
enough  will  remember  him  as  the  boy 
wonder  of  the  World  War  n  era  and  the 
promoter  of  the  luipopular  "meatless 
Thursdays"  during  the  food  shortages  of 
the  postwar  Truman  era.  Born  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  still  in  his  fifties, 
Luckman  has  had  several  fabulous  ca- 
reers. Rising  rapidly  as  the  supersales- 
man  of  a  brand  of  toothpaste  still  synon- 
ymous with  a  smile,  he  was  president  of 
the  huge  Lever  Bros.  Co.  at  34  years  of 
age.  Returning  to  his  first  love,  archi- 
tecture, and  shifting  his  main  base  of 
operations  from  New  York  to  California, 
Luckman  has  l>ecome  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  prosperous  architects,  registered  in 
48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
director  of  several  businesses  with  lucra- 
tive Government  contracts,  and  a  mem- 


ber of  many  public  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  boards. 

In  California,  Luclsman  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Browa  to  the  bosu-d  of 
tnistees  of  the  State  college  system, 
which  presides  over  •  vast  expansion  in- 
volving the  design  and  construction  of 
new  State  colleges  throughout  the  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  State.  His  politi- 
cal contributions,  of  record,  are  not 
confined  to  the  $5,000  President's  Club 
entry  of  last  May  18  from  New  York  but 
include  contributions  in  California,  witli 
his  wife,  of  an  additional  $9,500,  during 
the  1964  campaign.  Anotlier  $3,000 
fronoi  a  Mrs.  H.  Luckman  of  tlie  same 
9220  Sunset  Boulevard  address  was  re- 
ported, and  Mrs.  Charles  Luckman's 
given  name  is  Harriet.  If  these  are  the 
same  donors,  the  Luckman  family  total 
In  the  President's  Club  adds  up  to  at 
least  $12,500  in  1964,  approximately  the 
same  amount  recently  subscribed  by  the 
Martin  family,  plus  $5,000  in  May  1966, 

There  are  more  coincidences  here 
which  bear  examination. 

Was  there  any  connection  between  the 
1964  contribution  of  $12,500  by  the  Luck- 
mans  and  the  award  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Veterans  Hospital  architecture-engineer- 
ing contract  to  the  Martins?  Investiga- 
tion will  show  that  the  two  firms,  so 
shockingly  dissimilar  in  their  political 
preferences,  had  be«n  txjth  competitors 
and  close  collaborators  in  a  number  of 
California  projects,  public  and  private. 
The  files  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
if  not  tampered  with  already,  will  show 
that  Luckman  and  Martin  were  both 
aft«r  the  Los  Angeles  job  but  that,  sur- 
prisingly, the  Johnson  administration 
rejected  the  longtime  Democrat  and  re- 
warded the  John  Bitcher.  How  can  this 
be  explained? 

A  complete  and  tliorough  airing  of  this 
curious  case  will  bring  to  light,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  at  lea*t  one  of  the  checks 
contributed  by  the  Atertin  family  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  amount  of  $6,000.  in  excess 
of  the  $5,000  limit  on  political  contribu- 
tions fixed  by  existing  Federal  law,  but 
that  In  reporting  it  as  required  to  the 
Congress,  the  President's  Club  or  some 
other  intermediary  listed  it  as  two  con- 
tributions of  $3,000  each  from  husband 
and  wife,  gratuitously  injecting  the  lady 
and  bringing  the  sUm  reported  within 
the  statute,  and  within  the  $3,000  income 
tax  limitation  on  utreported  gifts. 

These  checks,  Mr,  Speaker,  should  be 
produced,  along  with  their  dates  and  the 
clearinghouse  dates  of  deposit.  To 
whom,  if  anyone.  w»ere  they  made  out? 
Who  delivered  them  to  whom?  Who  en- 
dorsed them?  How  did  they  reach  the 
President's  Club?  Was  there  any  in- 
tended or  inadvertent  violation  of  the 
admittedly  inadequate  Federal  campaign 
contributions  law  Involved?  I  believe 
these  checks,  and  Others,  will  produce 
some  surprising  and  shocking  evidence. 

To  return  to  the  pending  San  Diego 
VA  hospital  job,  investigation  will  show, 
according  to  my  informants,  that  the 
three  firms  headed  by  President's  Club 
contributors  of  a  tainbow  of  political 
colorations,  Martin.  Luckman  and  How- 
ard, all  were  in  competition  for  the  ar- 
chltecture-engineerfcig  award — which 
would  bring  them  more  than  three-quar- 


ters of  a  mUlion  dollars.  It  will  show 
that  both  the  Luckman  firm  and  the 
Martin  firm  had  previous  experience  in 
designing  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals in  California — Luckman  at  Mar- 
tinez and  the  Martins  at  Los  Angele.s 
What  will  it  show  about  Howard  of 
Houston? 

It  will  also  reveal  that  other  qualified 
architectural  engineers,  eight  from  San 
Diego,  were  seeking  the  award.  If  fully 
explored,  it  will  show  that  on  this  con- 
test of  Washington  Influence,  Luckman 
allied  himself  with  a  San  Diego  firm 
while  the  Martin  firm  relied  on  Howard 
of  Houston.  If  pressed,  it  will  show  a 
close  connection  between  the  Martin- 
Howard  team  and  Cliff  Carter,  and  be- 
tween the  Lucicman-San  Diego  team  with 
Lloyd  Htind,  another  Texas  associate  of 
President  Johnson's  who  Ijecame  a  tran.s- 
planted  Califomian  before  last  June  s 
primary.  It  will  show  that  Charles  Luck- 
man served  as  Hand's  campaign  finance 
chairman.  And  it  will  show,  if  all  the 
tracks  have  not  been  covered,  that  when 
the  competition  for  the  San  Diego  award 
had  to  be  resolved  at  higher  levels,  the 
decision  was  made  to  give  the  job  to  a 
three-way  venture  of  all-President's  Club 
members,  leaving  the  San  Diego  firm  and 
others  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  serious  allega- 
tions which  I  have  received.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  will  be  denied  and  blasted  as 
partisan  charges  In  a  campaign  year, 
perhaps  by  the  President  himself.  So 
far.  he  has  not  taken,  at  least  in  public, 
a  sufficiently  serious  view  of  the  accumu- 
lating "coincidences." 

Regardless  of  politics  or  partisan-- 
ship,  all  Americans  must  respect  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  unwritten  laws 
of  the  land  that  the  Chief  Executives 
first  duty  Is  to  preserve  that  honor  and 
respect  which  unites  us  as  a  nation  of 
equals.  The  infonnatlon  which  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  on  the  President's 
Club's  operations  is  Incomplete,  but  it  is 
more  than  enough  to  suggest  a  sordid 
mess  wliich  must  be  cleaned  up — not 
swept  under  the  rug  until  after  Novem- 
ber. I  am  not  going  to  be  satisfied— 
nor  are  the  American  voters  going  to  be 
satisfied,  by  any  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Attorney  CJeneral's  office — who. 
one  recalls,  was  supposed  to  have  investi- 
gated Bobby  Baker,  Walter  Jenkins,  Matt 
McCloskey  and  other  embarrassing  asso- 
ciates of  the  President.  Nor  will  an  In- 
vestigation by  any  other  executive  arm 
of  the  Government  suffice — the  executive 
branch  cannot  police  itself  under  our 
system.  This  mess  cries  out  for  prompt 
and  thorough  investigation  imder  bi- 
partisan direction  in  the  Congress  and, 
when  the  evidence  indicates,  in  the 
courts.  We  cannot,  with  a  growing  war 
on  our  hands,  risk  returning  to  the  era 
of  mink  coats,  deep-freeze  and  meatless 
Thursdays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
three  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Ptjcinski>.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
|From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  26,  1966) 
Representative     Cameron     Assahs     Demo- 
cratic    CoMMrrTEE — Calls     Party's     Na- 
tional UNrr  Lazt.  Greedy.  Asks  Return 
OF   Birch    Member's    Donation 
(By  Robert  Barkdoll  l 
Washington, — Denouncing  his  party's  na- 
noual    committee   as   lazy,   greedy   and    irre- 
sponsible, a  California  Democratic  congre.ss- 
r.v.in  demanded   Tliursday   that   It   return   a 
President  s  Club  contribution  from  a  donor 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
.Society. 

Rep  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron  (D-Callf.) 
TU^ide  tne  demand  after  telling  the  House 
ihat  J  Edward  Martin  of  Los  Angeles  and 
members  of  his  family  donated  $12,000  to 
the  Democratic  fund-raising  group  less  than 
live  months  ago, 

CAMERON  said  Martin,  a  Republican  state 
party  official,  has  for  several  years  been  a 
chapter  leader  of  the  far-right  Birch  Society 
He  called  It  deplorable  that  the  national 
committee  had  permitted  the  society  to  "in- 
filtrate the  prestigious  President's  Club," 

DECLINE  TO  REPLY 

The  President's  Club  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  have  contributed  $1,000  or  more  to 
the  organization.  This  permits  them  to  at- 
tend various  gatherings  at  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  speaks. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  dec- 
lined to  reply  to  the  speech  by  Cameron,  a 
member  of  the  liberal-moderate  wing  of  the 
party,  A  committee  spokesman  said :  "We 
do  not  care  to  comment  on  the  congressman's 
opinion," 

Cameron  referred  to  published  reports 
(Columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak)  that  Martin's  consulting  engineering 
firm,  Albert  C,  Martin  &  Associates,  Los 
Angeles,  has  received  lucrative  government 
contracts. 

CROSSLY  UNFAIR 

But  Cameron  took  the  position  it  is 
■grossly  unfair"  for  Republicans  or  anyone 
else  to  try  to  link  contributions  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Club  to  the  award  of  federal  con- 
tracts. 

He  said  such  people  are  giving  undeserved 
credence  to  the  GOP's  propaganda  cam- 
p.iign  and  undeserved  credit  to  the  ( Demo- 
cratic i  National  Committee's  ability — even  if 
It  were  willing— to  tie  contributions  to  con- 
tr.icts," 

But  he  pulled  no  punches  In  blasting  his 
party's  national  committee,  headed  by  John 
M  Bailey  of  Connecticut. 

"It  has  permitted  dollars  to  replace  dis- 
cretion." he  said.  "This  latest  incident  is 
but  another  illustration  that  the  national 
committee  has  failed  to  keep  its  house  in 
order  for  many  months." 

gives  rundown 

C.tmeron   gave   this   rundown   on  Martin: 

'For  several  years  he  has  been  a  chapter 
'P.'der  in  a  JBS  (Birch  Society)  cell.  The 
swiety's  own  publicity  proclaims  that  he 
wiu-i  host  and  major  sponsor  of  at  least  three 
testimonial  dinners  for  Birch  founder  and 
dictator  Robert  Welch. 

"J.  Edward  Martin  was  appointed  to  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  Cali- 
fornia two  years  ago  and  is  an  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  GOP's  Los  Angeles  County  Central 
Committee. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  he  held  a  fund- 
raising  party  for  a  Republican  candidate  for 
the  state  Senate. 

And  less  than  five  months  ago  he  and  his 
brother  and  their  wives  sptnt  $12,000  for 
membership  in  the  Presidents  Club  " 

Cameron   said   the  Democratic   committee 

may  have  laughed  all  the  way  to  the  bank  " 

When  It   received   the  Martin  contribution. 


but  "I'm  sure  it  now  realizes  that  all  it  got 
for  Its  money  was  a  king  sized  headache, 

"There  Is  only  one  type  of  aspirin  that  can 
cure  the  pain — returning  the  $12000  to  the 
Martins  with  a  'thanks,  but  no  thanks'  note 
attached."  he  said, 

".  .  .  We  cannot,  we  dare  not.  allow  the 
national  committee  by  its  incredible  indls- 
creUon  to  add  to  the  President's  awesome 
burden." 

There  has  been  a  spate  of  recent  disclosures 
regarding  the  President's  Club  and  its  con- 
tributors. Last  month  Republicans  brought 
out  that  officials  of  the  Anheuser-Busch 
Company  of  St  Louis,  had  contributed  $10,- 

000  to  the  club  less  than  a  month  before  an 
antitrust  suit  against  the  brewing  companv 
was  dismissed 

Atty,  Gen  Nicholas  D,  K.-itzenbach  said  at 
the  time  that  the  cases  were  dismissed  solely 
because  a  review  of  the  evidence  indicated 
further  prosecution  was  not  warranted, 

1  Prom  the  Los  .'Angeles  Time.s,  .'\ug.  27.  19CS| 
Cameron  Finds  He  Too  Got  Martin  Family 

Aid — Democrat  Says  He  Learned  Belatidi  y 
OP  Donation,  Returns  Money  to  Con- 
tributor 

(By  Robert  BarkdoiH 
Washington — An  embarrassed  Rep 
Ronald  Brooks  Cameron  (D-Callf  )  said 
Friday  he  had  learned  belatedly  that  Albert 
C  Martin  of  Los  Angeles  once  purchased  two 
$50  tickets  to  a  Cameron  testimonial  dinner. 
Cameron  made  It  clear  he  was  unaware  of 
the  contribution  when.  24  hours  earlier,  he 
indignantly  demanded  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  refund  a  $12,000  do- 
nation by  the  Martin  family  to  the  party's 
fund-raising  President's  Club. 

Cameron  made  the  demand  Thursday  be- 
cause, he  said,  one  member  of  the  family,  J 
Edward  Martin,  had  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  John  Birch   Society, 

Cameron  denounced  his  party's  national 
committee  as  "lazy,  greedy  and  Irresponsible  ' 
for  getting  involved  in  such  transactions, 

RECIPIENT   OF  FUNDS 

Then  late  Friday,  the  congref..'man  made 
public  a  letter  to  Speaker  John  McCormack 
(D-Mass  )  saying  he  had  Just  learned  thai  he 
too  had  been  the  recipient  of  funds  from 
Albert  C  Martin  in  September,  1964  He  siUd 
that  he  sent  a  check  to  Martin  PYidav  re- 
funding the  contribution, 

'I  did  not  in  my  statement  yesterday.  "  he 
said  "nor  do  I  in  this  open  letter  today  im- 
pugn the  motives  or  political  coloration  of  Mr. 
Albert  C  Martin.  I  have  no  knowledge  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  nor 
do  I  have  any  knowledge  of  relationship 
with  either  political  party.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  we  have  never  met,  nor  have  we 
corresponded.  Nevertheless,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances It  is  imperative  that  Mr.  Martin  s 
money  be  relunded." 

Cameron  renewed  his  demand  that  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  return  the 
Martin  contribution  to  the  Presidents  Club. 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  OK  .MORE 

This  club  is  composed  of  members  who 
have  contributed  $1,000  or  more  to  the  orga- 
nization. The  contribution  permits  them  to 
attend  various  gatherings  at  which  President 
Johnson  speaks. 

Republicans  have  said  it  can't  be  mere 
coincidence  "  thai  some  donors  also  have  re- 
ceived big  government  contracts.  Democrats 
have  denied  there  is  any  connection. 

In  Los  Angeles,  J  Edward  Martin  Issued  a 
statement  which  said,  "Generally,  American 
buslnessflrms  are  not  politically  partisan. 
They  are  in  fact  bipartisan.  They  support 
the  two-party  system. 

"Personally.  I  support  the  political  party 
of  my  choice,  which  is  Republican,  " 

Tlie  Martins,  who  are  brothers,  are  officials 
of  Albert  C,  Martin  &  Associates,  Los  .Angeles 
consulting   engineering   firm. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug    24.  19661 
Inside  Report:  L3  J  s  Unusual  Friends 
(By  Rowland  Evans  anu  Robert  Novak) 
Tlie  deposit  vault  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty's President's  Club  has  now  been  enriched 
to  the  tune  of  $12,000  by  two  Southern  Cali- 
fornia brothers  whose  consulting  engineering 
firm  has  extensive  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government 

More  unusual,  however,  one  of  the  broth- 
ers— J  Edward  Martin  of  Los  Angeles— for 
several  years  has  been  a  chapter  leader  In  a 
Southern  California  branch  of  the  far  right- 
wing  John  Birch  Society. 

Martin,  according  to  privately  circulated 
publicity  put  out  by  the  Society,  was  not 
only  a  host  but  one  of  the  principal  sp..  nsors 
of  at  least  three  testimonial  dinners  in 
Southern  California  for  Robert  Welch,  Birch 
Society  lounder  and  prebident.  In  1963  and 
1964.  he  was  chairman  of  the  Welch  testi- 
monial dinner  In  1965.  he  and  his  wife  were 
both   on   the  dinner  committee. 

Still  more  interesting  Is  the  further  fact 
that  J.  Edward  Martin  was  appointed  to  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  Cali- 
fornia on  Aug.  1.  1964  and  also  has  been  an 
elected  member  of  the  Party's  Los  Angeles 
County  Central  Committee. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  these  long- 
suinding  connections  with  the  Republican 
Party,  he  has  not  confined  his  political  partv 
contribuiions  to  the  $l000-a-head  Demo- 
cratic President's  Club.  Records  show  that 
J  Edward  Martin  contributed  $2500  to  a 
Barry  Goldwater  dinner  and  $300  in  1964, 
$200  in  1965  and  $100  in  1966  to  the  United 
Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Califor- 
nia, 

Only  last  July  28,  in  fact,  he  gave  a  fund- 
raising  party  in  his  own  house  for  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  State  Senate, 

The  spectacle  of  President  Club  contribu- 
tions from  a  far  right-wing  Republican 
makes  a  mockery  of  private  defenders  of  the 
President's  Club  who  claim  that  its  real  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  financial  backing  for  the 
President  by  businessmen  who  believe  in  the 
Great    Society. 

Whenever  the  President's  Club  Is  attacked. 
White  House  and  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee riffenders  say  that  as  a  fund-raising 
device,  it  is  far  less  "venal"  than  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  rewarding  fat-cat  con- 
tributors with  low-level  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointments. They  say.  too,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  reduces  the  political  influence 
of  local  politicians  who  have  their  hands  out 
for  political  patronage. 

As  one  principal  in  the  President's  Club 
told  us:  These  men  wIi'd  give  $1000  or 
$10,000  are  so  well-heeled  anyway  that 
they're  not  expecting  anything  from  us. 
The  fact  is.  they  believe  In  the  Presideni's 
program  and  good  government.  " 

But  a  long-time  leader  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  can  scarcely  be  credited  with  any 
such  innocent  motive  Why.  then,  would 
J,  Edward  Martin  choose  to  penetrate  the 
Presidents  Club^  The  answer  may  lie  in 
the  extensive  contracts  that  he  and  his 
brother,  Albert  C.  Martin,  have  had  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  1964.  Albert  C.  Martin  and  ass>:>cuttes 
of  333  Beaudry  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  received 
a  contract  worth  $273  312  on  Army  medical 
facilities  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  In 
1965  another  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  Army 
medical  contract — $18,932 — dropped  in  tiieir 
lap. 

In  1963,  they  won  a  $500,000  Air  Force  con- 
tract at  'Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  From 
1962  to  1965.  they  were  awarded  Navy  con- 
tracts totaling  $184,155. 

The  $12,000  contribution  of  the  Martin 
brothers  and  their  wives  to  President  John- 
son's President's  Club  was  made  on  April  1, 
1966.  On  the  reasonable  assumption  that 
J.    Edward    Martin    was    not   enriching   the 
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Democrata  to  further  the  goals  of  the  Great 
Society,  the  likely  reason  for  this  fat  contri- 
bution was  to  enhance  the  prospect  of  more 
fat  contracts  with  Uncle  Sam. 

This,  then,  is  the  Implicit  evil  in  the  sud- 
den growth  of  the  President's  Club,  which 
now  has  a  super-branch  that  local  politicians 
angrily  refer  to  as  the  "elite"  President's 
Club  (limited  to  single  members  who  pledge 
and  deliver  "multiple  contributions"  totaling 
at  least  $10,000). 

The  recent  outburst  of  criticism  over  th? 
club  is  now  beginning  to  have  results.  Oni; 
nationally  known  West  Coast  businessman 
(a  life-long  Democrat),  Importuned  by 
Washington  politicians  to  give,  flatly  rejecte<l 
the  invitation.  Why?  Because  he  doc-:'- 
some  business  with  the  Government  ard 
doesn't  some  day  want  to  be  accused  of  cu  •- 
rying  political  favor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Am  I  not  correct  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OooDKLLl  serves  on  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  as  well  as  a  sub- 
committee of  that  committee  which  has 
kbeen  looking  into  election  contributions? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And,  indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  up  a  bill  as  I  recall  to  tighten 
up  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  why  I  express 
this  concern  is  because  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress on  which  I  serve  received  consider- 
able testimony  on  the  subject  of  improv- 
ing campaign  financing.  This  was  an 
area  that  my  Republican  colleagues 
urged  the  joint  committee  to  cover  in  its 
recommendation  for  change.  I  think  it 
needed  going  into  and  still  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  points  made 
In  the  joint  committee's  consultation  of 
the  matter  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration  was 
looking  Into  this  matter. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  or  not  this  com- 
mittee should  not  have  the  responsibility 
of  looking  into  the  matters  he  has 
brought  before  us  today  and  if  not,  why 
not? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Well.  I  can  answer 
the  gentleman,  first  of  all,  to  the  effect 
that  the  President's  proposal  for  election 
reform  was  long  delayed  after  the  prom- 
ise contained  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  assured  that  we  would  go 
into  this  was  made;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
stated  that  we  did  not  have  ample  time 
because  this  came  at  the  period  of  time 
when  we  were  engaged  in  the  civil  rights 
debate  and  this  was  delayed  pending  the 
successful  action  on  the  clvlLxlghts  de- 
bate. We  were  not  able  to  get  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  party  on  the  committee 
together,  although  we  tried  to  do  so,  but 
the  Democrat-controlled  committee  was 
totally  incapable  of  answering  the  ques- 
tions which  we  wanted  answered.  We 
wanted  to  have  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican committee  and  we  wanted  ques- 
tions answered  with  reference  to  how  to 
contrtd  the  President's  Club.  We  were 
not  able  to  get  the  national  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  committee,  Mr.  Bailey, 


or  anyone  else  who  could  give  the  an- 
swers to  come  before  our  committee  and 
get  these  answers  la  the  record  on  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Lips- 
comb. We  urged  that  we  continue  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Bet  the  committee,  as 
I  understand  it,  declines  to  look  into  this 
matter  of  questionable  campaign  financ- 
ing.   Am  I  correct  iTi  that  statement? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say  this  is 
perhaps  too  strong  language  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  South.  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ash- 
mobeI,  the  chairman,  has  indicated  sup- 
port for  having  witnesses  come  in  and 
answer  questions  with  reference  to  these 
problems.  We  have  been  unable  to  get 
this  accomplished  As  yet,  but  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  we  can  get  it  accomplished. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  under- 
taking this  work  as  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  tut  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  "iippropriate  congres- 
sional committees  consider  the  matter  in 
the  light  of  the  information  that  has  al- 
ready been  adduced-  The  Congress  has 
been  quite  derelict  in  its  responsibilities 
in  failing  to  look  into  these  matters.  The 
best  way  to  operate  on  anything  where 
su.spicions  like  thsEe  are  created,  and 
where  there  seems  to  be  foundation  for 
them,  is  to  look  into  them  fully  and  clean 
them  up.  Open  them  up  where  the  light 
and  fresh  air  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  point 
which  I  would  like  to  make.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  as  a  .senior  Republican  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  who  often  has  to 
meet  in  conference  with  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  t.e  had  a  bill  in  con- 
ference earlier  this  year  under  consider- 
ation on  which  the  other  body  placed 
an  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware,  to  clear 
up  what  he  felt  was  an  abuse  of  cam- 
paign financing;  namely,  the  use  of  paid 
advertising  in  political  publications. 
After  considerable  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter in  conference  it  was  agreed  to.  I  had 
argued  that  this  method  of  raising  fi- 
nancing, though  la  need  of  correction. 
was  certainly  less  harmful  and  devious 
than  many  other  methods  of  which  we 
all  were  aware.  At  least  it  was  out  in  the 
open  so  everyone  could  see  it. 

It  is  much  preferable  to  some  of  the 
ways  I  understand  in  which  campaigns 
are  financed,  certainly  it  is  preferable  to 
devices  like  the  President's  fund. 

Nonetheless,  the  amendment  prevailed 
and  the  Congress  voted  for  it  and  the 
President  signed  tlje  bill. 

In  this  conference,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wa^  present  and  he  assured  the 
conferees  that  the  Treasury  Department 
would  come  before  the  Congress  or  the 
appropriate  comraittees  with  recom- 
mendations on  ho^  we  should  set  up  our 
tax  laws  In  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
political  campaign  contributions. 

To  this  day  I  am  unaware  in  spite  of 
this  promise  that  there  has  been  any 
followthrough  in  this  important  area. 

So  I  again  say  that  the  gentleman  is 
pointing  out  an  area  of  grave  error  as  a 
method  of  raising  campaign  funds. 

Now  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  clear  this  up  ia  a  minute  if  he  wants 


to  say.  "Well,  I  thought  the  President  v 
fupd  was  a  way  of  raising  campaign 
funds  properly,  and  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  it  to  be  used  in  an  improper  way 
But  inasmuch  as  this  suspicion  has  grown 
up  around  it  and  it  does  look  like  there 
are  examples  of" — if  he  wants  to  use  tlie 
word  "misunderstanding" — "in  order  t(j 
clear  up  the  misunderstanding — let  u.= 
abolish  it."  This  is  an  ill-concei' ed 
method  of  raising  finances  for  any  po- 
litical party. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  coments.  May  I  just  say 
that  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  right 
when  he  refers  to  the  difficulty  in  open- 
ing matters  of  this  nature  up  on  indi- 
vidual investigations.  What  is  needed 
here  is  an  oflficial  committee  that  will  call 
in  the  people  Involved  and  put  them 
under  oath  where  they  are  unable  to 
defer  questioning  by  simply  saying,  "No 
comment."  Or  make  a  general  denial 
that  there  was  any  connection.  When 
you  get  into  tlie  details  of  where  they 
were  at  such  and  such  a  time  and  what 
contacts  they  have  had  with  certain  peo- 
ple and  whether  they  made  out  a  check  in 
this  foi-m  or  that  form,  under  oath,  then 
you  can  begin  to  bring  the  truth  out  m 
this  matter  fully  where  all  the  people 
can  see  it. 

We  have  developed  enough  information 
where  we  are  very  sure  there  are  serious 
problems  and  serious  misuses  with  ref- 
erence to  the  President's  Club  misuse  of 
power  and  implied  power. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more  in  Ws  pointing  out 
that  there  is  only  one  effective  way  of 
going  about  these  kinds  of  investigations, 
by  calling  witnesses  under  oath.  I 
might  refer  to  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, I  would  say  the  major  recom- 
mendation, of  the  Republican  Hou.'^e 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  which  wa,= 
to  create  an  investigatory  committee  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  party  not  in 
control  of  either  the  Congress  or  the 
White  Hoase — because  it  would  be  askiiu 
really  too  much  of  those  In  the  same  po- 
litical part  to  investigate  each  other. 

In  our  minority  views — or  our  supple- 
mental views,  because  they  were  not  mi- 
nority views,  we  agreed  with  the  basic 
recommendations  of  the  committee — but 
In  our  supplemental  views  recommending 
the  creation  of  this  committee  we 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  new  in  politi- 
cal science.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
for  years  had  a  committee  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  loyal  opposition  to  investigate 
for  this  purpose.  We  also  pointed  out 
that  in  the  1920's  when  our  party,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  had  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  having  faithless  public 
servants  in  it ;  namely,  those  involved  in 
the  Teapot  Dome  matter,  the  Congics? 
was  imder  the  control  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  Executive  Office  was  In  the  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  to  their 
everlasting  credit,  created  a  committee 
and  named  a  Democrat,  Senator  Walsh, 


to  head  it  to  investigate  the  matter.  It 
was  fully  investigated.  That  is  one  rea- 
.son  we  remember  the  Teapot  Dome, 
However,  regrettably,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber so  well  that  because  of  the  prompt 
and  full  investigation  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment lost  not  a  cent  as  a  result  of  this 
con-uption. 

The  faithful  U.S.  Government  officials 
achieved  greater  honor  and  the  people 
had  greater  trust  in  their  Government 
because  of  it. 

The  Democratic  leaders  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  under  President 
Johnson  have  been  covering  up  instead 
of  cleaning  up  ever  since  they  have  been 
in  office.  I  think  it  is  about  time,  in  fact 
I  am  thankful  that  others  than  Republi- 
cans and  Including  some  Democrats  are 
asking  that  there  be  an  end  to  the  cover- 
up  and  that  there  be  a  general  cleanup. 
This  Is  not  a  Republican  issue.  It  is 
true  that  the  press,  or  at  least  some  of 
the  press  seem  to  be  desirous  of  assisting 
the  administration  by  saying,  "Oh,  this 
i.s  just  a  matter  of  the  Republicans  rais- 
ins cain  on  a  partisan  basis." 

Believe  me.  this  issue  is  much  deeper. 
I  call  upon  all  the  right  thinking  Ameri- 
ca!^ to  take  this  off  the  Republican 
Party's  back  and  get  behind  the  move 
to  clean  up  the  suspicions  which  have 
developed  around  the  administration 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  also  the  proposal  to  which 
he  referred  made  by  our  minority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  I.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  adopt  it  in  a  reorganization 
act.  I  would  say  that  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  would  be  more  salutary  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  Government  than  having  an 
investigatory  body  in  charge  of  the  op- 
position party  where  they  can  truly  in- 
vestigate these  matters  and  bring  out 
the  truth. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J,  BROWN,  JR  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  I 
would  like  to  underscore  one  small 
thought  that  was  implied  or  stated  by 
tiie  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  that 
is  that  this  would  be  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  the  press  to  get 
into  this  matter  and  really  do  some  ex- 
ploratory work  so  that  it  would  not  all 
fall  to  investigators  from  the  Republi- 
can organization  to  try  to  dig  out  some 
of  these  matters. 

Perhaps  we  could  get  some  of  these 
things  done  on  a  le.ss  partisan  basis  if 
we  could  get  that  kind  of  support  and 
interest.  I  make  that  comment  as  one 
who  makes  a  living  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  would  say  I  think  there 
are  enough  leads  and  enough  basic  facts 
for  the  press  to  pursue  this  matter  in 
regard  to  what  I  have  pointed  up  and  the 
others  have  pointed  up  in  the  previous 
revelations.  And  I  would  like  to  take 
this  chsuice  to  comment  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Evans-Novak  column  last 
week  which  did  make  revelations  with 
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reference  to  $12,000  contributions  to  the 
President's  Club  by  a  Republican  and  a 
John  Bircher,  who  also  happens  to  be  a 
Government  contractor. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  see  whether  or  not 
we  can  get  some  assistance  from  the 
press  in  this  kind  of  investigation 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vieW 

Mr.  GOODELL,  I  yield  to'  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wonder  if  il  is  safe  for  me  to 
assume  that  of  the  half  dozen  Members 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  pres- 
ent here  at  this  moment  and  during  this 
discourse  have  any  intention  of  joining 
the  President's  Club? 

Mr.  GOODELL,  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  gentleman's 
question  or  the  import  of  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  May  I 
say  I  had  the  same  impression  with  re- 
gard to  the  entire  discourse  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  thought  I  was  back  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  for  a  while. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  Repub- 
licajis  would  be  welcome. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am 
sure  my  dear  friend  from  Iowa  would  be 
welcome;  in  fact,  he  and  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  going  fishing  at  some 
decent  date  in  the  future.    Is  that  so? 

Ml'.  GROSS.  I  would  like  nothing 
better,  but  I  do  not  know  what  that  has 
to  do  with  joining  the  Presidents  Club 
at  $1,000  a  throw,  or  whatever  it  is 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Both  have 
advantages.  One  is  healthy,  being  out- 
doors; the  other  is  a  sort  of  indoor  sp>ort 
Mr.  GOODELL.  So  far  as  I  am  aware 
right  now.  the  only  Republican  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  as  a  contributor  to 
the  President's  Club  is  the  John  Bircher. 
Apparently  it  is  the  John  Birchers  who 
are  welcome  there.  But  I  would  say  in 
answer  to  my  colleague's  question  on  the 
other  side  that  there  should  be  no  im- 
plication in  any  of  the  questions  that  are 
raised  that  we  who  want  these  matters 
Investigated  are  against  campaign  con- 
tributions. It  is  the  hfeblood  of  a  politi- 
cal party.  What  is  wrong  is  when  there 
is  a  campaign  contribution  that  is  made 
under  the  cloud  of  an  implication  that 
influence  will  be  gained  in  matters  before 
the  Federal  Government,  and  that  is  the 
way  the  President's  Club  was  bom.  under 
that  cloud,  the  direct  and  intentional  im- 
plication being  made  that  if  you  want  to 
get  ahead,  join  the  Presidents  Club. 

That  is  what  is  wrong  in  this  whole 
matter,  and  that  is  why  the  only  solu- 
tion will  be  a  full  investigation  of  the 
President's  Club  and  Federal  contracts 
that  are  tied  in  with  that,  and.  in  my 
opinion,  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
President's  Club  fundraising  routine. 


CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  reports,  ar- 


ticles, statements  and  other  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  by  wire  service  stories 
today  that  the  Johnson  administration 
is  finally  at  least  considering  a  review 
of  the  militai'y  construction  activities  in 
South  Vietnam,  which  are  l>eing  han- 
dled by  the  consortium  of  U.S.  firms 
known  as  RMK-BRJ.  A  Washington 
Post  article  of  August  30.  1966.  on  this 
subject,  follows  my  remarks.  The  con- 
sortium, RMK-BRJ.  takes  its  name  from 
the  firms  involved:  Raymond  Interna- 
tional of  New  York:  Morrlson-Knudsen 
of  Boise,  Idaho:  Brown  &  Root  of  Hous- 
ton. Tex.:  and  J.  A.  Jones  Construction 
Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  Certainly,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  such  a  review  is 
long  overdue. 

Last  week  a  syndicated  column  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  dis- 
cussed the  President's  Club  and  the  con- 
struction firm  known  as  Brown  &  Root. 
The  column  concerned  recent  disclosures 
of  sizable  contributions  to  the  Presi- 
dents Club  by  Mr.  Brown  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  the  firm  which  holds  large  Gov- 
ernment contracts  under  the  Johnson 
administration. 

Messrs.  Pearson  and  Anderson  brought 
to  the  attention  of  their  readers  the  30- 
year  association,  personal  and  political, 
between  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  Congress- 
man. Senator.  Vice  President,  and  Pres- 
ident, and  the  large  engineering  contrac- 
tors. Brown  &  Root.  Inc.  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  to  which  I  referred  on  August  18 
in  my  statement  during  the  House  de- 
bate on  Project  Mohole. 

On  that  occasion— August  18.  1966, 
Congressional  Record,  pages  19919- 
19921—1  pointed  out  that  family  mem- 
bers of  Mr,  George  R.  Brown,  board 
chairman  of  Brown  &  Root,  Inc..  had 
contributed  $23,000  to  the  President's 
Club  while  the  Congress  was  considering 
whether  or  not  to  continue  the  Mohole 
project  with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$19.7  million. 

I  aeree  with  Messrs.  Pearson  and  An- 
derson when  they  conclude  that  this  and 
other  recent  disclosures  about  the  mys- 
terious "President's  Club"  underscore  the 
importance  of  passing  a  clean  elections 
bill,  which  Republicans  in  the  House  are 
ready  and  eager  to  do. 

However.  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Ander- 
son missed  a  part  of  my  statement  when 
they  assert  that  I  "missed  half  the  politi- 
cal stoi-y"  by  not  mentioning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts  for  Vietnam 
in  which  Brown  &  Root  is  a  principal 
participant.  I  was  well  aware,  and  so 
stated  August  18,  that  Brown  &  Root  is 
one  of  the  four  big  U.S.  contractors  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  Mohole  was  "hardly 
one  of  Brown  &  Root's  major  jobs." 

On  August  22,  Mr.  George  R.  Brown 
was  quoted  by  the  Washington  Post  as 
saying  that — 

Mohole  is  little  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
Brown  &  Root  bucket. 

The  present  dimensions  of  the  "Brown 
&;  Root  bucket"  cannot  be  precisely 
measured   without  public   revelation  of 
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the  joint  venture  agreement  by  which 
the  four  contractors  cut  up  what  Pear- 
son and  Anderson  call  a  $1  mlllion-per- 
day  construction  contract  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Under  only  one  contract,  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  this  combine,  con- 
sisting of  Raymond  International  of 
Delaware,  Inc.,  Morrison-Knudsen  Co.  of 
Asia,  Inc.,  Brown  &  Root.  Inc.,  and  J.  A. 
Jones  Construction  Co.,  all  doing  busi- 
ness as  RMK-BRJ,  it  is  officially  esti- 
mated that  obligations  will  reach  at  least 
$900  million  by  November  1967.  On 
June  30,  1966,  the  contract  reached  an 
obUgation  level  of  $723  million,  accoid- 
Ing  to  GAO.  This  contract  Includes  such 
Vietnam  construction  projects  as  air 
bases,  port  facilities,  cantonments,  and 
logistical  and  administrative  facilities  for 
U.S.  military  forces;  U5.-fumished  mili- 
tary facilities  for  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces;  AID-provided  facilities  for  the 
Vietnamese;  and  U.S.  Embassy  construc- 
tion. This  contract  began  in  1962  for 
$15.3  million.     It  has  grown  fast. 

This  contract,  known  sis  NBy-441)5, 
first  came  to  my  attention  as  a  result  of 
an  investigation  by  the  House  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve 
Oyr  subcommittee  began  looking  into 
Vietnam  operations  late  in  1965.  A  re- 
port should  soon  be  completed  on  the 
subcommittee  findings  as  a  result  of  a 
staff  study,  extensive  hearings,  and  an 
on-the-spot  investigation  by  the  sub- 
committee in  Vietnam  last  May. 

Following  my  remarks  are  portions  of 
the  July  1966  GAO  report  on  this  con- 
tract. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  reported  to  the  Congress 
and  to  our  subcommittee  last  month 
that  the  massive  expenditure  of  public 
funds  ujider  this  contract  was  being 
audited  by  a  single  Navy  auditor  in  Viet- 
nam between  March  or  April  1962  and 
June  1964;  by  two  Navy  auditors  on 
temporary  duty  from  Tokyo  between 
June  1964  and  September  1965;  and  by 
DCAA  auditors  on  temporary  duty  from 
October  1965  to  January  1966.  At  that 
point,  when  our  subcommittee  and  GAO 
became  Interested,  the  Saigon  DCAA 
resident  staff  was  beefed  up  to  a  grand 
total  of  six  USAP  officers  and  one  Army 
enlisted  clerk.  At  the  contractor's 
headquarters  In  San  Bruno,  Calif.,  there 
were  only  two  civilian  auditors  as  of  last 
April,  according  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report.  An  excerpt  from  the 
Comptroller  Geneial's  statement  before 
our  subcommittee  follows  my  remarks. 

The  GAO  reports  that  only  about  $30 
million  of  claimed  cost  reimbursements 
In  Vietnam  actually  had  been  subjected 
to  audit,  of  which  $72,593  had  been  dis- 
allowed or  suspended  in  Saigon  subject 
to  review  by  higher  authority  in  the 
United  States. 

An  additional  $173.9  million  of  claims 
had  been  filed  in  California  by  April  5. 
1966.  and  on  the  basis  of  $14,544  in  dis- 
approved items,  the  auditors  informally 
held  up  payment  until  the  contractors 
submitted  additional  supporting  data. 

This  contract,  NBY-44105,  awarded  to 
RMK-BRJ.  Is  unique.  It  Is  called  a  "cost 
plus  award  fee  contract"  since  May  1. 
1966.    I  know  of  no  similar  contract. 


have  never  heard  of  a  "cost  plus  award 
fee  contract."  and  know  of  no  one  el.se 
who  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  contract. 

It  is  claimed  timt  it  is  based  on  cost 
plus  a  fee — the  fee  to  be  based  on.  one, 
the  scope  of  the  contract,  two.  the  proj- 
ect's estimated  cost,  and  three,  the  esti- 
mated construction  time. 

For  obvious  and  valid  rea.sons.  "cost 
plus  percent  of  cost  contracts"  are  il- 
legal by  statute  and  ate  not  used  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  This  contract  looks 
like  a  "cost  plus  percent  of  cost"  con- 
tract, it  sounds  Itlse  a  "cost  plu.s  percent 
of  cost"  contract,  and  it  apparently  works 
almost  like  a  "cost  plus  percent  of  cost" 
contract.  But,  interestingly,  it  is  called, 
euphemistically  alid  somewhat  myste- 
riously— and  it  is  to  my  knowledge,  the 
only  one  so  called — a  "cost  plus  award 
fee"  contract.  Who  says  you  cannot 
turn  a  .sow's  ear  into  a  silk  purse. 

■Why  this  hwie  contract  has  not  been 
and  is  not  now  being  adequately  audited 
is  beyond  me.  Tbe  potential  for  waste 
and  profitecrins  under  such  a  contract  Is 
substantial.  The  attached  article  from 
the  New  York  Tiiics  of  Augrust  29,  1966. 
points  up  this  prciblem. 

In  recent  wars,  such  facilities  as  air- 
bases,  port  facilities,  cantonments,  and  so 
forth,  have  mainly  been  built  by  military 
personnel,  such  as  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  redoubtable  U  S. 
Navy  Seabees. 

I  have  not  resea  jched  the  history  books 
to  know  positive^  as  Messrs.  Peaison 
and  Anderson  saj'.that  "for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of'  modein  warfare  the 
basic  work  has  betn  turned  over  to  pri- 
vate contractors,  a  consortium  of  four 
companies,  Includins  Brown   &  Root." 

But  this  is  clearly  a  momentous  shift 
in  U.S.  defense  policy,  and  if  one  is  to 
judge  by  President  Johnson's  remarks 
to  the  press  only  last  'Wednesday,  It  is 
likely  to  so  long  nfter  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Johnson,  on  that  occasion,  said: 

I  have  even  askocl  that  we  give  tlinught 
to  planning  how  we  could  convert  these  buses 
to  useful  clvUlan  p\jrposes  and  we  are  giving 
study  to  that  now. 

Mr.  George  R.  Brown,  longtime  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  of  President 
Johnson  and  a  prime  mover  in  the  Hous- 
ton cell  of  the  President's  Club,  is  cer- 
tainly correct  In  claiming  that  "Mohole 
Is  little  more  than  a  drop  in  the  Brown 
&  Root  bucket." 

The  capacity  of  the  Brown  &  Root 
bucket  is  certainlj'  vast,  even  by  Texas 
standards.  And  it  may  prove  to  be  bot- 
tomless as  well. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  $23,000 
In  Brown  family  contributions  to  the 
President's  Club  is  only  the  latest  in- 
stallment in  their  dealings  with  Mr. 
John.son. 

But  if  these  Ttxas  ties  explain  the 
Brown  family's  getieroslty,  how  does  one 
explain  the  $12,000  in  President's  Club 
contributions  repoited  by  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Novak  from  the  family  and  asso- 
ciates of  businessman  J.  Edward  Martin. 
a  former  Republican  Party  official  in 
California. 

The  continuing  revelations  of  "coin- 
cidences" which  attract  the  most  unlikely 
bu.siness  and  political  bedfellows  to  the 
privacy  and  intimacy  of  the  President's 


Club,  certainly  would  suggest  to  all  but 
the  mo.'^t  innocent  mind  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  is  where  the  action  is. 

As  stated  in  a  New  York  Times  edilj- 
rial  of  Augu.st  29,  1966,  which  I  will  ap- 
pend following  my  remarks,  "the  concern 
is  not  narrowly  partisan." 

Only  a  full  investigation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  and  any  possible  connect!  jn 
with  Government  contracts  can  supply 
the  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
Only  prompt  passage  of  election  reform 
legislation  can  help  to  avoid  such  con- 
cern in  the  future.  And,  only  adoption 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  minoritv 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  to  create  an 
investigating  committee  to  be  controlled 
by  tlie  minority,  can  assure  vigorous  in- 
vestigation and  public  airing  of  similar 
coincidences.  The  House  of  Commons  in 
Great  Britain  has  such  a  committee  con- 
trolled by  the  minority.  A  Republican 
administration  and  a  Repubhcan  Con- 
gress appointed  a  Democratic  Senator  to 
investigate  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 
It  is  not  a  new  idea — it  is  a  sound  and 
necessary  one. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Aug.  ,:(0. 

1966 1 

U.S   MiLiT.\Ry  Expected  To  Assvme  Vietn.am 

CoNSTRUCTio.N'  Program 

(By  John  MafTre) 

By  early  next  year,  military  construction 
units  may  have  assumed  the  lion's  share  of  a 
massive  building  program  In  South  Vietnam 
that  Is  now  being  handled  by  a  consortuiiii 
of  tour  U.S.  firms. 

It  depends  largely  on  how  quickly  the  De- 
fense Department  can  reinforce  the  15  Army 
Engineer  and  eight  N.ivy  Seabee  construct-.i.n 
battalions  there,  so  the  military  can  take 
over  more  of  the  9800  million  program  whose 
rising  costs  have  raised  congressional  eye- 
brows. 

'yesterday  the  Pentagon  at  first  said  there 
had  been  no  curtailment  of  the  existing  pro- 
gnun.  but  later  modified  this  to  say  no  c;ir- 
t.tllment  "was  expected'  as  it  Is  being  :e- 
Etudled.  It  acknowledged  that  some  of  the 
contingency  funds  which  the  consortium 
needed  to  carry  on  the  program  have  not  yet 
been  committed. 

As  a  result,  the  consortium  known  as 
•RMK-BRJ" — believed  to  be  the  largest 
building  combine  in  history — has  complained 
in  Saigon  that  it  has  begun  to  lay  off  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  and  other  worker.-  •JT 
lir.d  to  sell  excess  building  materials  and 
earth-moving  equipment. 

The  consortium  takes  its  name  from  the 
firms  involved.  Raymond  International  o: 
New  'X'ork;  Morrison-Knudsen  of  Boise.  Ida- 
ho; Brown  &  Root  of  Houston;  and  J.  A 
Jones  Construction  Co.  of  Charlotte.  N.C. 

In  New  'York  an  official  of  Raymond  Inter- 
national said: 

"We  took  a  beating  in  the  stock  market 
today  because  of  this." 

He  said  Ray.-nond  had  completed  $38  mil- 
lion of  construction  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  had  a  $76  million  backlog  of 
woik  for  the  same  period  and  also  had  $69 
million  in  new  work  ordered  In  that  penoel 
Its  Vietnam  commitment  is  equal  to  about 
half  of  its  entire  domestic  and  other  forelsn 
business  combined. 

The  Pentagon  took  the  position  that  ci' il- 
ia a  contrncLors  "were  now  In  a  position  to 
cut  back  "  on  their  excess  manpower  and 
supplies. 

From  RMK-BRJ  and  Pentagon  sources  it 
was  not  immediately  clear  whether  there  h.id 
been  prior  understanding  that  the  military 
might  eventu.i'Iy  take  over  much  of  the 
program. 
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"Our  military  capacity  In  South  Vietnam 
is  increasing."  a  Pentagon  spokesman  said 
yesterdav.  "and  as  It  grows  there  will  be  less 
iuid  less  need  In  the  future  to  rely  on  con- 
tractors for  massive  construction." 

Another  source  said  that  part  of  the  $800 
million  earmarked  for  the  program  con- 
trolled by  the  Navy  Is  set  aside  as  a  contin- 
gency fund. 

Reports  from  Saigon  say  that  at  least  $200 
million  of  this  money  has  been  withheld 
while  Defense  officials  study  the  program  to 
reassign  the  priorities.  T'hls  may  be  com- 
pleted in  October. 

Congress  has  recently  been  critical  of  the 
skyrocketing  costs  and  the  alleged  waste  In- 
volved In  the  building  program  in  Vietnam, 
.ind  some  legislators  claim  the  auditing  of 
funds  used  there  Is  Inadequate. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  command- 
ing the  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  is  known  to 
have  urged  a  highest  priority  for  the  train- 
ing of  construction  battalions  for  Vietnam. 

SmvETS  OP  Internal  Aitdits  and  Inspections 
Relating  to  U.S.  Activittes  in  Vhtnam 

(Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  TJnlted  Slates 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  July  1966) 

CONSTRCCnON    ACTIVITIES 

Construction  projects  in  Viet  Nam  account 
for  a  very  sizable  portion  of  the  United 
States  funds  being  expended  In  support  of 
United  States  objectives  In  that  country. 
The  major  portion  of  this  construction  is 
being  performed  under  contract  and  the 
following  schedule  summarizes  the  level  of 
this  contracting  as  of  about  the  beginning 
of  March  1966. 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Amonnt 

Cost-pliis-award-fee  contract  with  a 
Joint  venture  for  construction  of 
air  bases,  port  facilities,  canton- 
ments, and  logistical  and  admin- 
istrative facilities  for  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  military  forces; 
AID-provided  medical  facilities;  a 
U.S.  embassy;  and  other  projects.-  •  503  6 

Fixed-price  contracts  (83)  for  archi- 
tect and  engineering  services,  prin- 
cipally related  to  the  above  Joint 
venture    contract 6  4 

Pixed-prlce,  cost-plus-flxed-fee.  and 
cost-plus-Incentlve-fee  contracts 
(4)  for  construction  of  commtuU- 
catlons    facilities 12.0 

Pixed-prlce  contracts  (223)  for  minor 
construction  projects  for  U.S.  mUl- 
tary    facilities 3,6 

Total _ 525.  6 

'  Estimated  to  amount  to  about  $900 
million  by  November  1967. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  projects,  there 
»re  at  least  five  AID-financed,  capital  de- 
velopment projects  being  constructed  under 
contracts  totaling  $62.7  mUllon.     (See  p.  34.) 

Numerous  minor  construction  projects  are 
also  being  accomplished  by  engineer  and 
construction  unlu  of  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  commands  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  billion 
dollar  construction  undertaking  In  Viet  Nam 
and  the  conditions  of  urgency  under  which 
the  work  is  proceeding  are  at  best  conducive 
to  a  large  element  of  waste,  some  of  It  un-*N 
avoidable.  Many  of  the  management  con- 
trols which  are  applied  In  a  normal  con- 
struction operation  are  precluded  by  the 
circumstances.  In  our  opinion,  this  creates 
a  greater  than  ordinary  need  for  a  searching 
management  review  and  inspection  function 
on  a  continuing  basis.  Further,  we  believe 
that  this  Is  necessary  to  offset  In  some  degree 
the  lack  of  cost  consciousness  which  tends 
to  thrive  under  such  condlUons  of  urgency. 
From  our  survey  it  appears  that  such  coun- 


terbalance  is   essential   to   reduce   avoidable 
waste  without  hindering  the  program. 

AUDrrS  OF  CONSTECCTION  CONTRACTS 

Audits  related  to  contracts  for  major  con- 
struction In  Viet  Nam  have  been  Umlted  -o 
voucher  audits  performed,  for  the  most  part. 
by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DC 
AA)  on  one  large  cost-plus-award-fee.  Joint 
venture  contract  and  subcontracts  thereto 
This  contract,  identified  as  NBy-44105.  was 
awarded  January  19.  1962,  by  the  United 
StJites  Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  i  Bu- 
Docksi-  to  a  Joint  venture  which  now  con- 
sists of  Raymond  International  of  Delaware. 
Inc..  Morrison-Knudsen  Company  of  Asia, 
Inc..  Brown  and  Root,  Inc  .  and  J.  A.  Jones 
Construction  Company,  all  doing  business 
as  RMK-BRJ.  As  of  February  28  1966,  obli- 
gations for  this  contract  had  reached  about 
$503  6  million  and  a  BuDocks  Resident  Offi- 
cer-ln-Charge  of  Construction  (ROICCI  at 
San  Bruno.  California,  estimated  that  by 
November  1967  costs  would  amount  to  about 
$900  million.  Projects  to  be  constructed  in- 
clude air  bases,  port  facilities,  cantonments, 
and  logistical  and  administrative  facilities 
for  United  States  military  forces:  United 
States-furnished  military  facilities  for  the 
Vietnamese  Armed  forces;  AID-provided 
medical  facilities  for  the  Vietnamese;  and 
a  United  States  embassy. 

Audit  responsibility  for  the  RMK-BRJ  con- 
tract Is  presently  being  carried  out  by  rest- 
dent  staffs  of  the  DCAA  In  Saigon,  Viet  Nam. 
and  San  Bruno,  California.  On  the  basis  of 
information  provided  by  DCAA  audit  per- 
sonnel In  Saigon  and  San  Bruno,  the  audits 
being  conducted  can  be  characterized,  for 
the  most  part,  as  voucher-type  audits,  con-, 
sistlng  of  audits  of  the  contractor's  cost  rep- 
resentations as  shown  on  vouchers  pre- 
sented for  payment.  DCAA  personnel  staled 
tliat  the  voucher-type  audits  normally  In- 
clude examination  of  the  contractor's  re- 
imbursement vouchers  and  suppcrting  docu- 
ments, such  as  requisitions,  purchase  orders, 
and  receiving  documents.  We  were  advised 
in  March  1966  by  the  DCAA  Resident  Audi- 
tor-in-Charge  in  Saigon  that  his  audit  staff 
was  reviewing  overhead  rates  and  pavroll 
costs  of  RMK-BRJ.  We  found  that,  at'  the 
.<;ame  time,  the  DCAA  audit  staff  at  San 
Bruno  was  planning  to  make  surveys  of 
RMK-BRJ's  procedures  relating  to  travel 
and  relocation  expense,  home  office  expense, 
personnel  and  fringe  benefits  for  employees 
in  Viet  Nam  and  at  San  Bruno,  matenal  re- 
ceiving and  control  functions,  and  internal 
audit  functions. 

The  audits  In  Viet  Nam  were  being  ac- 
complished by  a  DCAA  resident  staff  con- 
sisting of  six  United  States  Air  Force  officers 
and  one  United  States  Army  enlisted  clerk 
on  a  1-year  permanent-duty  tour.  The 
audits  at  the  RMK-BRJ  principal  office  In 
San  Bruno,  California,  were  being  accom- 
plished, as  of  April  1966.  by  two  resident 
civlUan  auditors  of  the  IXTAA.  Staff  i>er- 
sonnel  of  the  DC.AA  East  Bay.  Calif ornlr) 
Branch  advised  us  In  April  1966  that  they 
had  requested  their  San  Francisco  Regional 
Office  to  provide  five  additional  auditors  'o 
assist  In  the  review  of  contract  costs  at  the 
RMK-BRJ  San  Bruno  office. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  i  Comp- 
troller) on  June  17.  1966.  advised  us  (see 
app.IX)  as  follows: 

"Since  the  establishment  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  Saigon  sub- 
offlce  with  a  staff  of  seven,  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  liquidating  the  audit 
backlog  on  cost-type  contracts,  and  in  devel- 
oping comprehensive  audit  programs  to  re- 
place the  voucher-type  audit  •  •  •  .  Con- 
tract audit  workload  ha.s  expanded  so 
rapidly  that  DCAA  now  plans  to  Increase  the 
Saigon   subofBce   staff   to   a   total   of    11    peo- 


ple With  respect  to  audit  work  at  the 
RMK-BRJ  principal  office  at  San  Bruno.  Cali- 
fornia, the  San  Francisco  office  of  DCAA  has 
reassigned  personnel  to  meet  the  unantic- 
ipated workload  generated  by  requirements 
in  Southeast  Asia  To  meet  Increased  work- 
loads in  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand.  DCAA  also 
is  planning  to  establish  a  Southeast  Asia 
Branch  Office  to  be  located  in  B-ingkok 
Thailand.  That  office  will  supervise  audit 
work  in  both  locations  and  Will  Itself  be 
under  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  S.in 
Francisco  Regional  Office  Staffs  will  be 
augmented  further  if  work  requirements 
dictate  and  other  priority  workloads  permit  " 

The  DCAA  Resident  Audltor-ln-Charge  in 
Saigon  advised  us  that,  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  January  1966  of  a  DCAA  resident 
audit  office  in  Saigon,  audits  of  contract  costs 
of  major  construction  in  Viet  Nam  were 
performed  by  one  resident  Navy  area  audi- 
tor between  March  or  April  1962  and  June 
1964:  by  Navy  area  auditors  on  temporary- 
duty  assignments  from  Tokyo  between  June 
1964  and  September  1965;  and  by  DCAA 
auditors  on  temporary-duty  assignments 
from  October  1965  to  Januarv  1966. 

Within  Viet  Nam.  RMK-BKJ  had  claimed 
reimbursements  of  about  $89.4  nUUion  of 
costs  Incurred  to  March  1.  1966,  and  of  these, 
the  DCAA  Resident  Auditor-ln-Charge  esti- 
mated that  about  $30  mllUon  of  costs  had 
been  subjected  to  audit.  We  found  that  as 
of  March  1.  1966.  the  auditors  in  Saigon  had 
disallowed  or  suspended  cost  reimbursements 
of  $72,593.72;  however,  the  DCAA  Resident 
Auditor-in-Charge  advised  us  that  an  addi- 
tional $59  525  34  of  questioned  costs  had 
been  submitted  to  the  DCAA  San  Francisco 
Regional  Office  for  final  determination  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  suspended  or  dis- 
allowed. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  reimbursements 
claimed  In  Saigon.  RMK-BRJ  at  Its  San 
Bruno  office  has  claimed  reimbursement  for 
about  $173.9  million  of  costs  Incurred  to 
April  5.  1966.  About  $116.4  mUllon  of  these 
claimed  costs  had  been  subjected  to  audit 
as  of  March  31.  1966.  according  to  personnel 
of  the  DCAA  East  Bay,  California.  Branch. 
We  found  that  as  of  Aprtl  6,  1966.  the 
auditors  had  disapproved  $14,543.85  of  the 
claimed  costs;  and,  according  to  DCAA  East 
Bay  Branch  personnel,  the  auditors  have  in- 
formally suspended  the  approval  of  an  addi- 
tional $180,695.51  of  claimed  costs  until  the 
contractor  submits  additional  data  to  sup- 
port the  claimed  costs. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Offlcer-in-Charge 
of  Construction  (OICC)  in  Vietnam  advised 
us  in  March  1966  that  there  were  83  flxed- 
prlce  contracts  amounting  to  about  $6.4  mil- 
lion for  architect  and  engineering  services  in 
Vietnam,  most  of  which  relate  directly  to 
construction  work  being  performed  by 
RMK-BRJ, 

United  States  Army  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Command  (STRATCOM)  officials  In 
Saigon  advised  us  that  there  were  fotir  con- 
tracts for  construction  of  communicatlcms 
facilities  In  Viet  Nam  totaling  about  $12  mil- 
lion, consisting  of  two  firm-fixed -price  con- 
tracts, one  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract,  and 
one  C06t-plus-incentlve-fee  contract. 

We  were  advised  that  there  were  223  fixed- 
price  contracts  for  minor  construction  of 
Army  and  Navy  projects  in  Viet  Nam  total- 
ing $3.6  million.  These  contracts  concerned 
construction  of  mUltary  facilities  in  Viet 
Nam.  Forty-four  of  them,  amounting  to 
about  $848,000,  were  awarded  by  the  1st 
Logistical  Command,  United  States  Army. 
Viet  Nam  (USARVl,  after  June  1.  1966,  and 
179.  amounting  to  about  $2  76  million,  were 
awarded  by  the  Navy  Headquarters  Support 
Activity,  Saigon  (HSAS).'  for  work  starting 
on   or  after   February   19,    1965. 


'  Redesignated  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Oonunand,  effective  May  1,  1966. 


'  Redesignated  United  States  Naval  Forces. 
Viet  Nam  (NAVPORV),  effective  April  1, 
1966. 
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Except  under  unuaiial  circumstance*,  con- 
tractor reoocda  under  flzed-prlce  oontracta 
are  not  eubjeot  to  audit.  However,  the  Aa- 
alatant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
on  June  17,  1000  (see  app.  VS.),  advised  us 
that  DCAA  provides  advisory  assistance  In 
connection  with  such  contracts  upon  the 
request  of  contracting  officers  and  that,  in 
this  connection,  on  numerous  occasions  re- 
views of  proposed  hourly  and /or  p>er  diem 
rates  for  use  In  negotiating  flzed-prlce 
architect  and  engineering  contracts  had  been 
made  by  DCAA  auditors  for  the  various 
OlCC't  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Area.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
further  advised  us  that,  to  ensure  that  con- 
tract audit  responsibilities  are  being  met, 
DCAA  will  explore  the  entire  contract  situa- 
tion to  determine  whether  any  recognised 
audit  responsibilities  do  exist  with  respect  to 
the  flzed-prlce  contracts,  as  well  as  with 
respect  to  the  four  contracts  for  construc- 
tion of  communications  facilities  In  Viet 
Nam  totaUng  about  (la  million.  (See  p. 
60.) 

ATTDrrs  or  constkuctiom  pzsfokmes  bt  MU.1- 
TA»T  rrwrrs 

W«  were  advised  by  responsible  United 
states  Army  and  Navy  officials  that  costs  of 
minor  construction  projects  performed  In 
Viet  Nam  by  the  18th  Army  Engineer  Brigade 
and  the  30th  Naval  Construction  Regiment 
had  noi  been  audited  by  cognizant  audit 
agencies  oC  their  respective  services. 

Statxmxnt  or  Elmeb  B.  Staats,  Comptbolucs 
Oenzbai.  or  TUX  Unitkd  States,  Bxtokk 
House  StTBCOMurrrEZ  on  Oovxbnment  In- 
ro>MATioN  and  Foreign  Opekations,  Jult 
39,1968 

"In  connection  with  the  military  con- 
struction program,  totaling  nearly  $600  mil- 
lion up  to  Uarch  1966,  9504  mlUlon  bad  been 
incurred  under  a  single  Joint-venture  con- 
tract for  oonatruclon  of  air  bases,  port  fa- 
cilities, cantonments,  and  logistical  and 
administrative  facilltiea  for  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  military  forces,  and  other 
projects.  Audit  to  date  by  the  defense 
agencies  having  responsibility  have  been 
limited  mostly  to  examination  of  the  con- 
tractors' cost  representations  as  shown  on 
vouchers  presented  for  pasrment.  Insofar  as 
we  could  determine,  no  management  reviews 
or  evaluations  have  been  vmdertaken  of  sub- 
stantive contract  performance  or  of  the 
broader  control  aspects  of  the  construction 
program. 

"The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  billion- 
dollar  construction  undertaking  In  Viet  Nam 
and  the  conditions  of  urgency  under  which 
the  work  Is  proceeding  are  at  best  conducive 
to  a  large  element  of  waste,  some  of  it  un- 
avoidable. Many  of  the  management  con- 
trols which  are  applied  In  a  normal 
construction  operation  are  precluded  by  the 
circumstances.  In  our  opinion,  this  creates 
an  urgent  need  for  a  counterbalance  In  the 
form  of  a  searching  management  review  and 
Inspection  function  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  reduce  avoidable  waste  without  hindering 
the  program.  There  appears  to  be  a  par- 
ticular need  for  audits  and  Inspections  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  and  timeliness  of  de- 
livery, the  end  use,  and  the  propriety  of 
costs  of  the  large  amounts  of  equipment, 
spare  parts,  and  supplies  that  are  being  pro- 
vided under  the  program. 

"We  found  no  audits  being  conducted  nor 
did  we  find  any  current  plans  by  the  audit 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  perform  audits  of  military  supply  or 
logistics  activity  other  than  construction  In 
Viet  Nam.  The  Air  Force  Auditor  General 
was  planning  some  audit  by  temporary  duty 
staff  in  the  areas  of  accounting  and  flnance, 
procuremept,  and  nonappropriated  funds. 
However,  Army  and  Air  Force  audit  agencies 
were  performing  extensive  audits  at  Pacific 
bases  and  in  the  United  States  of  actlvlUes 


relating  to  logistic  support  of  the  military 
effort  In  Viet  Nam.  Audits  conducted  by 
the  military  commands  In  Viet  Nam  have 
been  limited  mostly  to  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  such  M  officers'  and  enlisted 
men's  clubs  and  opeb  messes." 

[Prom  the  New  YorU  Times.  Aug    29.   1966) 
Vietnam     BrmjjiNO     Ciihtailed     bt      United 
States — Pentagon  Decides  To  Review  Pro- 
gram or  CONSORTTUIC 

(ByR.  W.Apple,  Jr.) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  August  28. — 
Washington  has  applied  the  brakes,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  the  gigantic  American  mili- 
tary and  etvlUan  budding  program  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  consortium  of  four  American  con- 
struction companies  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  t>are  its  payroll,  and  It 
will  soon  begin  to  sell  excess  equipment  and 
materials,  Including  lumber  and  bulldozers. 
During  August  and  September  7.000  workers 
will  be  laid  off,  cuttlzig  the  total  to  45,000. 

Almost  every  commercial  flight  leaving 
Saigon's  Tansonnhut  Airport  is  crowded  with 
construction  men  heading  home. 

Behind  the  slowdown,  according  to  unim- 
peachable sources,  llec  a  Defense  Department 
decision  to  re-evaluBte  the  building  pro- 
gram. While  the  I^ntagon  makes  up  its 
mind  what  to  do  next,  a  process  exjjected  to 
last  at  least  until  October,  less  money  Is 
available  than  the  consortium  had  expected. 

some    rUMDS    KEU)    TTP 

About  »800-mllllon  has  been  allocated  for 
the  building  of  a  cosiplex  of  piers,  airfields, 
cantonments  and  other  facilities  in  Vietnam, 
but  only  $600-millioa  has  been  appropriated. 
It  is  now  uncertain  When,  If  ever,  the  other 
$200-milllon  will  be  made  available. 

Bertram  L.  Perklnd.  the  resident  chief  of 
the  consortium,  said  an  the  projects  now  un- 
der way  could  be  coin|>Ieted  without  the  »200- 
mlllion.  but  only  by  ttretchlng  out  the  work 
over  many  years.  Other  projects  on  the 
drawing  boards  would  have  to  be  canceled, 
the  executive  said.  The  companies  he  serves 
are  Raymond  Interaattonal  of  New  Tork, 
Morrlson-Knudsen  of  Boise,  Idaho,  Brown  & 
Root  of  Houston  and  J.  A.  Jones  Construc- 
tion Company  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Mr.  Perkins  said  h«  thought  the  Pentagon 
would  eventually  commit  "considerably 
more"  than  $300-n:UlUon  In  new  funds  to  the 
Vietnam  effort.  If  that  happened,  he  said 
with  a  rueful  smile,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  rehire  many  of  tbe  employes  now  being 
fiirloughed. 

"  rACTORs  tN  decision 

Among  the  factors  apparently  Involved  in 
the  Defense  Department's  unannounced  plan 
to  take  a  second  look  at  the  huge  effort  are 
the  following; 

Allegations  of  wsste  by  Congressional 
critics,  including  tile  House  Government 
Operations  subcommittee.  Some  American 
critics  of  the  consortium  have  asserted  that 
it  has  lost  or  wasted  ks  much  as  $12S-mllllon 
worth  of  materials. 

A  Pentagon  declsioti  to  assign  projects  for 
which  the  consortium  had  tooled  up  to  other 
civilian  or  military  builders. 

A  need  to  re-evaluate  the  program's  impact 
on  South  Vietnam's  economy  and  manpower 
reserves,  and  to  decide  whether  a  "follow- 
on"  program  will  be  needed  once  the  priority 
projects  have  been  completed. 

In  consortium  has  been  involved  In  several 
controversies  with  tile  American  command 
here,  including  one  oter  the  right  of  its  em- 
ployes to  use  post  exchanges.  It  is  unclear 
whether  these  disputes,  which  have  em- 
bittered a  number  of  key  generals,  were  an 
element  In  the  decl^on  to  slow  down  the 
program. 

LATOrrs    TO    EXCEED    7.000 

Mr.  Perkins,  a  tsjll,  blond,  44-year-old 
Califomlan,  said  In  |tn  Interview  that  the 
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layoffs  would  affect  5,500  South  Vietnamese. 
i.OOO  Amertcans  and  550  South  Koreans  and 
Filipinos,  mostly  foremen  and  skilled  crafts- 
men. 

He  expressed  pride  In  the  Job  his  men  hncl 
done  In  Vietnam  and  lU-concealed  Irrltatloii 
at  the  Pentagon. 

"Building  $800-mllllon  worth  of  airfields 
and  docks  In  wartime  on  a  crash  schedule  is 
not  like  building  the  Empire  State  Building." 
he  said.  "I  won't  be  naive  enough  to  deny 
that  this  kind  of  thing  produces  some  waste 

"Until  the  end  of  July  they  were  raising 
hell  with  us  to  speed  up,  hire  more  people, 
build  faster  and  faster.  Then  the  First  ot 
August  came  and  they  said  there  wasn't 
enough  money.  We  did  what  they  asked. 
Now  they're  unhappy." 

The  executive  conceded  that  at  times  th^ 
consortium  had  "recruited  people  with  i 
terfly  net."     He  said  it  had  had  to  be 
selective  th.an  usual  because  of  the  pressure 
for  speed. 

MONTilLY  GOAL  $40  MILLION 

Late  last  year  the  Pentagon  set  a  goal 
for  the  consortium:  By  October  It  was  to 
have  enough  men  and  equipment  on  hand  to 
handle  |40-milllon  In  construction  a  month. 
It  hired  thousands  of  new  workers,  and  by 
late  last  month  the  rate  had  reached  $39  6- 
mllUon. 

Mr.  Perkins  and  the  Naval  Facilities  En- 
gineering Command,  which  oversees  the  con- 
sortium's work,  agreed  that  the  goal  would 
have  been  met  if  the  cutback  had  not  been 
ordered. 

"For  a  lot  of  reasons."  a  Navy  spokesmEtn 
said,  "the  $4Q-milllon  figure  isn't  magic  any 
more.  Now  what  we  want  is  to  trim  out 
some  of  the  fat.  The  emphasis  now  is  on 
efficiency,  not  on  speed." 

The  consortium  is  at  work  on  37  major 
projects,  including  p>ort  facilities  at  Camraiih 
Bay.  180  miles  east  of  Saigon:  a  second  run- 
way for  the  air  base  at  Danang,  a  new  UnP- 
ed  States  Embassy  In  Saigon  and  a  new  "mili- 
tary city"  north  of  here  that  will  house 
American  troops. 

The  capacities  of  the  consortium  are  awe- 
some: It  has  enough  equipment  In  Viet- 
nam to  excavate  almost  11  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  a  month  and  to  put  down 
400.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  a  month. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29,  1966 1 
The  President's  Club 

President  Johnson's  comment  that  Re- 
publicans are  resf>onslbIe  for  renewed  public 
uneasiness  over  the  President's  Club,  that 
financially  elite  group  whose  members  con-i 
tribute  $1,000  or  more  to  the  Democratic* 
party  in  exchange  for  undefined  but  speci.tl 
access  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Is  not  likely  to  set  many  minds  at  rest.  It 
now  appears  that  there  is  a  super-elite 
group  made  up  of  persons  who  raise  or  con- 
tribute $10,000  each. 

Partisan  critics  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  wealthy  St.  Louis  brewer 
and  members  of  his  family  made  large  d  i- 
nattons  to  the  President's  Club  last  sprin? 
while  an  antitrust  suit  against  the  brewery 
was  being  settled  by  the  Justice  Department 
The  contractor  on  Project  Mohole,  the  con- 
troversial and  now  abandoned  attempt  to 
drill  below  the  earth's  crust,  has  also  been 
criticized  for  his  recent  contribution  to  the 
club.  In  both  instances.  Government  agen- 
cies deny  favoritism. 

But  it  rema^  true  that  certain  business- 
men who  h^^  no  natural  loyalty  to  the 
Democratic  party  or  to  the  President's  pro- 
g^ram,  among  them  some  Goldwater  Repub- 
licans and  members  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, have  Joined  this  club.  Its  very  ex- 
istence poses  an  Irresistible  temptation  for 
certain  businessmen  who  are  now  or  have 
in  the  past  been  in  trouble  with  the  law 
to  try  to  buy  the  appearance,  if  not  the  fact 
of  official  Influence. 
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President  Johnson  has  now  coupled  a  de- 
nial that  membership  In  the  Presidents 
Club  affects  the  award  of  Goverrmient  con- 
tracts With  his  charge  that  most  of  the  cur- 
rent criticism  Is  Just  Republican  election- 
eering. But  the  concern  Is  not  narrowly 
partisan.  Basically,  It  derives  from  respect 
lor  Mr.  Johnson's  name  and  office.  Both  are 
placed  m  needless  jeopardy  by  a  political 
fund-raising  operation  that  provides  a  nexus 
for  influence-seekers  and  carries  the  constant 
risk  ol  scandal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thr.nk  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  to  this  colloquy  and 
for  laying  out  on  the  Record  some  of 
these  points.  I  also  appreciate  his  sup- 
port for  this  Idea  of  an  investigatory 
committee  of  the  Congress  under  the 
control  of  the  loyal  opposition. 

Looking  into  the  future,  I  hope  that 
when  we  Republicans  again  control  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress,  If  this 
has  not  been  accomplished,  we  will  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  basically  sound  and 
e.xtend  this  kind  of  operation  to  our 
Democratic  colleagues. 

I  wanted  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions 
about  this  cost-plus  contract.  I  assume 
it  was  negotiated,  and  not  an  advertised 
bid. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  It  is  mv  under- 
standing it  was  not  an  advertised  bid. 
that  it  was  a  negotiated  contract.  It 
was  first  discussed  in  late  1961.  It  was 
actually  formalized  In  1962.  It  was  re- 
vised, I  believe,  in  May  of  1966  when 
one  or  two  additional  members  were 
brought  in, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  the  past  6  years— 
I  believe  It  is  6  years— the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  had  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Goverrunent  Procurement  looking 
at  the  broad  aspects  of  Government  con- 
tracts and  the  effect  of  Government  con- 
tracting on  the  civilian  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety. One  of  the  things  we  have  looked 
Into  over  a  period  of  years,  which  we  con- 
tinue to  look  Into.  Is  the  technique  of 
contracting.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct  In  his  reference  that  the  cost- 
plus-percent-of-cost  contract  is  contrary 
to  law. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  this 
particular  contract  could  be  classified  in 
any  other  category.  Could  I  ask,  did  the 
General  Accounting  Office  comment  on 
this  aspect  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  law  against  cost-plus 
contracts? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  its  report  did  not  com- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  in  fact 
a  cost-plus-percent-of-cost  contract  and 
therefore,  illegal  under  the  statutes' 
They  described  It  as  a  cost-plus-award 
fee  contract,  which  is  the  label  that  was 
put  on  it  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  GAO  apparently  took  it  at  Its 
face  value  for  that.  My  own  investiga- 
tion led  to  the  informaUon  that  it  is 
based  on  cost  plus  a  percent  of  those 
niee  factors  that  I  mentioned ;  namely 
tn-'  scope  of  the  job,  the  time  Involved 
and  the  estimated  cost. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  sounds  to  me,  and  I 
am  just  anticipating  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  might  say.  and  maybe 


the  gentleman  could  elucidate  on  this 
point,  that  this  was  necessary  because  of 
emergency.  Have  they  said  anything 
like  that? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  statements  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  operating  In  Vietnam  have 
repeatedly,  during  the  Investigation  of 
our  subcommittee  of  various  agencies 
such  as  the  AID,  the  USIA.  and  the  DOD, 
brought  forth  the  very  real  fact  that 
there  is  a  war  going  on  and  that  they 
have  had  escalations.  It  has  obviously 
been  an  escalation  when  you  think  that 
this  contract  started  out  as  a  $15.3  mil- 
lion contract  in  1962,  and  now  is  up  over 
S700  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  has  been  escala- 
tion, but  it  would  not  necessarily  mean 
you  had  to  do  your  contracting  on  a  crtish 
basis.  The  administration  has  main- 
tained, and  I  have  defended  them  on  this 
point,  or  at  least  I  thought  the  facts 
justified  their  statement — they  have 
maintained  that  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  such  a  small  percentage  relativelj' 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  .so- 
ciety of  the  United  States  that  crash  pro- 
grams have  not  been  necessarj-.  I  have 
tried  to  point  this  out  from  time  to  time 
to  some  of  my  Republican  colleagues  who 
1  think  were  getting  a  little  ovcrenthusi- 
astic  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  show- 
ins  the  pinch  here  and  there. 

But  as  near  as  I  can  figure  out  there 
has  been  no  justification  for  crash  pro- 
grams: that  Is,  following  procurement 
practices  out  of  the  ordinary  because 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  plan. 
Surely  there  has  to  be  acceleration,  but 
has  that  acceleration  been  to  the  point 
where  you  can  use  the  term  'crash  pro- 
gram"? In  other  words,  to  set  aside  what 
everyone  would  recognize  to  be  proper 
and  careful  procurement  practices  be- 
cause of  the  emergency.  This  can  hap- 
pen. What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this: 
Earlier  this  year  we  had  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  an  extension  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  which  I  opposed  for  these  very- 
reasons  that  I  am  expressing  here.  I  said 
the  development  of  the  military  defense 
departments'  techniques  for  letting  pro- 
curement practices  had  been  well  de- 
veloped in  the  ensuing  years,  and  I  gave 
them  a  high  grade,  I  may  say,  for  the 
development  of  these  methods. 

Therefore,  there  was  not  a  need  for  the 
Renegotiation  Board  which  solely  dealt 
with  crash  programs.  We  will  see  now  we 
have  something  for  the  Renegotiation 
Board  to  do.  They  can  stait  looking  into 
this  contract  over  in  Vietnam,  and  pos- 
sibly a  few  others  that  obviously,  it  seems 
to  me,  have  been  let  on  a  crash  basis. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  some  of  this  money 
back,  possibly  including  whatever  might 
have  been  given  to  the  President's  fund. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  careful  work  that  I  have  observed 
he  has  done  in  respect  to  Mohole,  which 
came  out  of  another  committee  on  which 
the  gentleman  serves,  as  I  understand  it. 
What  he  is  now  reporting  to  us  comes 
as  a  result  of  his  work  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Now,  where  are  the  Democrats  on  those 
committees  who  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  House  to  follow  through  on  these 
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questions  and  not  put  the  burden  on  the 
minority  party  as  if,  and  the  conclusion 
might  be  made  that,  this  is  a  partisan 
effort.  Where  are  they  in  helping  to 
clean  this  up? 

I  ask  that  because  if  there  are  proper 
explanations,  then  for  Heaven's  saices 
let  us  have  them,  because  the  names  of 
many  people  are  involved  in  this.  And, 
if  these  people  are  innocent  and  this  is 
really  the  result  of  unusual  circum- 
stances, it  can  be  explained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  reputations  de- 
scne  to  be  cleared,  and  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  this.  That  is  for  a  bi- 
partisan approach  in  order  to  get  Into 
this  thing  and  start  calling  a  few  wit- 
nesses before  the  committees  under  sub- 
pena  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  I  said  with  ref- 
erence to  my  comments  during  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELLl,  this  is  not  and  should 
not  be  placed  as  a  burden  upon  the  Re- 
publican Party.  This  is  something  that 
the  Democrats  are  equally  interested  in. 
I  am  sure,  certainly  independent  people 
and  certainly  the  news  media  in  gen- 
eral. 

Many  of  them  have  been  active  in 
this  area,  but  I  believe  this  needs  a  great 
deal  of  basic  and  strong  support  that  will 
get  this  off  the  back  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  Republican  Members  and  in- 
dividual Members  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld],  becau.se 
the  welfare  of  the  country  is  at  stake. 
This  problem  needs  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  een- 
tleman  again.  I  hope  that  this  little 
exercise  here— although  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney]  com- 
mented that  only  a  few  Members  are 
present  and  here  it  is  10  minutes  after 
8  o'clock  and  it  is  understandable  why 
they  are  not  present.  But  this  Record 
will  be  made  up  for  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try to  read  tomorrow  and  I  hope  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  finally  sv  that  if 
tlie  Democratic  leaders  of  this  country 
in  this  House  and  in  the  White  House 
choose  not  to  clean  up  this  matter  then, 
indeed,  this  is  an  election  issue  for  every 
American  to  think  about,  and  believe  me 
I  shall  do  ever>-thing  I  can  to  campaign 
on  this  basis. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plead  with  the 
Democrat  leaders  to  not  make  this  a 
partisan  issue.  Corruption  or  alleged 
corruption  has  been  referred  to  but  it  has 
not  been  proven.  These  are  suspicions 
and  so  forth.  This  should  be  placed  upon 
a  bipartisan  basis.  It  is  something  in 
wliich  all  of  us  are  interested  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  >-ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  I  would  certainly 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  for  his  very  diligent 
efforts  and  in  connection  with  and  in  line 
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with  what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
stated. 

We  are  talking  about  contract  obliga- 
tions that  approach  $1  billion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  almost  Inconceivable  to 
think  that  for  a  period  of  almost  2  years, 
from  March  1962  imtll  October  1964, 
these  contracts  were  being  audited  by  a 
single  Navy  auditor.  Certainly,  it  smacks 
of  what  at  least  suggests  not  only  waste 
but  possible  war  profiteering. 

I  certainly  feel  that  it  should  be  In- 
vestigated, as  has  been  stated,  by  a  bi- 
partisan committee,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing, as  I  said  earlier,  about  contract  ot- 
llgations  approaching  )1  billion. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  Is  any 
evidence  at  all  of  imdue  waste  or  of  any 
war  profiteering,  then  it  should  be  made 
a  matter  of  record. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland 
[Mr.  Sickles]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dra- 
matic progress  toward  conquering  the 
frontiers  of  space  has  stolen  some  of  the 
headlines  from  another  frontier  much 
closer  to  home,  but,  in  many  ways,  posing 
as  many  unknowns,  as  much  reward,  and 
even  as  much  glamour  as  our  break- 
throughs toward  the  stars. 

This  neglected,  if  not  forgotten,  fron- 
tier lies  beneath  the  surface  of  the  oceans 
which  cover  so  much  of  our  own  planet. 

Too  often,  we  forget  that  basically  we 
are  an  Island  people.  Oceans  virtually 
surround  our  country.  They  determine 
our  military  strategies,  our  natloixal  in- 
terests In  resource  development,  and 
characterize  our  modes  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation. 

National  security  is  tied  to  our  ability 
to  exploit  and  manipulate  the  sea  en- 
vironment. The  Polaris  missile  sub- 
marine was  made  possible  by  our  ability 
to  successfully  place  this  complex  weapon 
system  in  an  alien  environment — not  the 
void  of  space,  but  our  own  underwater 
world. 

The  sees  contain  many  not-so-well- 
hidden  treasures  in  the  form  of  minerals 
and  food.  Many  metals  are  presently 
mined  from  the  ocean.  The  petroleum 
industry,  with  the  aid  of  constantly  im- 
proved techniques.  Is  probing  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  for  the  plentiful  supplies  of 
black  gold.  Pish,  another  resource  of  the 
sea,  is  vital  to  the  world  food  supply. 

The  exploration  of  the  sea,  the  exploi- 
tation of  Its  resources,  the  unraveling  of 
some  of  Its  mysteries,  and  the  imder- 
standlng  of  some  of  its  strange,  and  per- 
haps intelligent  inhabitants  might  hold 
the  answers  to  world  problems  far  be- 
yond the  obvious  industrial  and  military 
ones.  9(H-  example,  who  hu  not  Imag- 
ined cities  of  men  under  great  space 
domes  dotting  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
But  some  scientists  tell  us  that  the  day 


may  oome  when  such  cities  will  dot  the 
fioors  of  our  oceans. 

We  are  learning  tliat  the  dolphin,  for 
example,  has  a  brain  case  as  great  as  that 
of  man.  Studies  of  this  remarkable  sea 
mammal  indicate  that  It  does  have  con- 
siderable intelligence  and  that  dolphins 
actually  may  communicate  with  each 
other.  It  may  very  well  be  that  before 
we  meet  any  beings  from  outer  space,  we 
may  be  talking  to  fish. 

However,  our  approach  to  oceanog- 
raphy, the  science  of  the  sea,  has  been 
something  less  than  satisfactory. 

New  knowledge  that  Is  gained  is  not 
readily  tied  to  pmctical  application. 
Pure  old-fashioned  geographical  explo- 
ration in  the  spirit  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
is  ignored.  Resource  development  and 
utilization  has  been  too  slow.  The  re- 
sources of  the  sea  are  virtually  untapped. 
We  must  face  the  problem  that  oceanog- 
raphy today  lacks  unity  of  puipose  and 
coordination. 

Since  1959.  with  the  release  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science's  key  re- 
port, 'Oceanography  1960  to  1970,"  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
problem.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that 
the  stage  will  soon  be  set  for  new  and 
perhaps  amazing  breakthroughs  in  our 
neighbaring  world  of  water. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  axtraneoua  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  prt  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  favor  the  legislation  which  is 
pending  before  the  House  to  establish  a 
new  Cabinet-level  agency,  that  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  in  contributing  a  great  deal  to- 
ward the  modernizing  and  the  upgrading 
of  our  transfwrtatlod  systems.  It  should 
help  Immeasurably  the  public  trans- 
portation systems,  especially  the  rail- 
roads who  are  expariencing  the  lowest 
point  in  their  traneportatlon  eCforts. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation,  which 
will  create  a  single  agency  and  offer  a 
imifled  view  of  the  entire  transportation 
field,  be  it  air,  watar,  road  or  rail,  will 
permit  us  to  look  at  It  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a  single  agency,  rather  than 
that  of  several  separate  agencies  or 
departments. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  an 
Eastern  State,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
rising  population  ot  our  coastal  cities 
and  the  lack  of  expansion  of  transporta- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  this  rise  in 
population.  I  can  see  that,  in  the  near 
future,  improvement  hi  air  and  ground 
transportation  for  the  movement  of 
these  people  will  be  very  necessary.  I 
can  see  that  truck  transportation  will 
have  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  people  in  obtaining  their  every- 
day supplies  of  their  livelihood. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  seems  to 
have  the  united  support  of  this  body,  ex- 
cept for  one  item  which  is  prop>osed  to 
be  included  in  this  new  Transportation 
Department — that  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  problems  of 
the  merchant  marine  should  be  included 
in  this  proposed  new  agency.  I  endorse 
the  concept  of  an  independent  Maritime 
Administration,  one  that  will  be  free 
from  control  by  any  overall  Government 
department. 

The  principal  reason  for  my  position 
of  the  matter  of  the  merchant  marine 
is  that  it  is  not,  like  the  other  forms  of 
transportation,  a  form  of  domestic 
transit.  The  functions  of  the  merchant 
marine  is  in  the  field  of  foreign  com- 
merce. Navigation  on  the  high  seas, 
and  its  function  and  activity  is,  over- 
whelmingly, conducted  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

The  ships  and  crews  of  the  merchant 
marine  are  normally  on  the  high  seas, 
more  often  in  foreign  ports  than  in 
American  ports.  Thus  one  can  see  that 
their  problems  are  vastly  different  than 
that  of  the  crews  and  equipment  of  the 
airlines,  the  trucking  industry,  the  rail- 
roads, even  that  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

We  have  gone  far  enough  in  neglectina 
America's  seapower  to  where  we  are  now 
classed  as  a  third-rate  status  and  we 
should  make  such  endeavors  as  we  possi- 
bly can  to  reverse  this  trend  through  an 
upgrading  of  the  agency  which  over- 
sees the  functions  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  American  merchant  marine,  the 
finest  in  the  world  after  World  War  II. 
has  fallen  to  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder  among  maritime  nations.  This 
is  the  result  of  shortsighted  policies  of 
our  Government  ofiQclals  who  did  not,  or 
did  not  wish  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  commercial  seapower. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  this  downward  slide  should 
not  continue.  The  quality  and  strength 
of  our  merchant  marine  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  I 
believe  in  the  merchant  marine  and,  to- 
day, it  Is  being  called  upon  to  meet  a  war 
situation  for  the  third  time  in  25 
years.  We  have  reactivated  many 
merchant  ships  during  the  present  Viet- 
nam conflict  and,  even  with  these  reac- 
tivated ships  we  have  only  about  1,000 
ships  in  that  category.  This  Is  a  far  ciy 
from  the  over  3,500  ships  which  we  had 
after  the  close  of  World  War  U. 

Our  shipbuilding  endeavors  have 
dropped  the  United  States  as  a  major 
shipbuilding  nation,  while  the  Russian 
efforts  have  raised  that  country  to  a  place 
above  us.  Our  shipbuilding  capacity 
should  be  Increased  and  this  action 
should  not  be  controlled  by  an  agency 
which  would  be  an  overall  overseer  of  our 
transportation  problems.  This  demand 
for  additional  merchant  marine  expan- 
sion should  be  installed  within  an  Inde- 
pendent agency — the  Maritime  Admhils- 
tration. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  merchant  marine 
activities  imder  the  proposed  Transpor- 
tation Department  would  be  a  disservice 
to  this  organization.  It  is  my  strong 
recommendation  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
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ministration  be  excluded  from  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Transportation  Department, 
as  proposed  under  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering. 

I  shall  support  any  amendment  that 
would  tend  to  accomplish  this  end.  We 
cannot  bury  the  merchant  marine  in  the 
proposed  new  agency  or  permit  it  to  re- 
main under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  should  be 
established  as  a  separate  unit  which  can 
deal  with  the  problems  the  merchant 
marine  has  to  face,  and  which  are  very 
unlike  to  those  of  any  other  method  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  follow  Piesident 
Johnson's  pledge  when,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  January  1965,  he 
.stated  that  his  administration  would 
find  a  "new  policy  for  our  merchant 
marine." 

Let  us  interpret  that  pledge  as  one 
favoring  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration so  that  our  greatest  source 
of  sea  transportation  will  get  back  to  the 
strength  where  we  will  not  have  to  rely 
upon  foreign  shipping  to  provide  us  with 
goods  which  are  so  vital  to  our  economy 
and  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  shall 
support  this  legislation  but  I  believe  that 
the  new  Department  should  concern  it- 
self with  domestic  ti-anspwrtation  prob- 
lems, while  an  independent  agency 
should  be  established  to  concern  itself 
with  international  transportation  affaii-s. 
Under  this  separation  all  segments  of  the 
transportation  field  would  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  voice  in  their  own  type  of 
transportation. 
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AUTOMOBILE  AND  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  Life  magazine  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1966,  regarding  automobile  and 
highway  safety: 

Why  Keep  Safety  in  the  Dark? 

The  auto  safety  hearings  that  produced 
some  of  Washington's  better  dramatics  of 
the  past  season  also  produced  two  blll.s  t..at 
should  make  It  a  little  less  easv  for  Amer- 
ican drivers  to  kill  themselves.  The  debates 
c'f  the  expert*,  for  one  thing,  established 
the  point  that  in  most  accidents  there  are 
two   collisions,   not   one. 

When  a  car  strikes  something  solid  enovjh. 
It  stops  dead— the  "first  coilislon."  Then! 
following  an  Inexorable  law  of  physics,  the 
people  Inside  the  car  contlnu?  on  with  un- 
diminished speed  until  they  fetch  up  against 
something  solid  enough  to  stop  them — wind- 
shield, dash  or  steering  column.  That  is  the 
second  collision." 

The  auto  safety  hearings,  which  produced 
.'  bill  passed  recently  by  overwhelming  mar- 
Kins  In  both  the  Senate  anrt  the  House  was 
concerned  primarily  with  the  "second  col- 
lision," and  making  the  Interiors  of  cars  less 
deadly  for  flying  humans. 


It  Is  too  bad  that  the  auto  safety  bill  got 
all  the  publicity,  because  trailing  along  In  its 
shadow  was  a  second  bill — the  highway  safety 
act — that  is  designed  Indeed  to  cut  down  the 
nximber  of  accidents,  not  soften  their  im- 
pact. Without  a  "first  coUision,"  the  "sec- 
ond collision"  can't  happen.  Despite  ex- 
travagant claims  made  for  padded  dashes 
and  collapsible  steering  columns,  the  real  po- 
tential for  llfesaving  lies  In  the  highway 
safety  act  (which,  like  the  auto  safety  act. 
has  passed  both  houses  and  is  certain  of 
presidential    approval  i . 

The  act  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  set  minimum  standards  for.  among 
other  things,  driver  education  and  licensing, 
vehicle  Inspections,  traffic  control  and  high- 
way design.  The  states,  which  now  have  con- 
flicting standards — or  none  at  all — in  these 
fields,  will  get  federal  grants  to  help  modern- 
ize. And,  if  they  don't  agree  to  shape  up, 
they  face  the  loss  of  10  percent  of  their  fed- 
er.il  highway  funds. 

Stricter  standards  In  everv  field  of  highway 
safety  are  proven  lifesavers  and— in  most 
states— long  overdue.  Take  the  case  for  bet- 
ter highway  lighting,  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  be  empowered  to  set 
standards: 

In  Chicago,  a  well-lighted  stretch  of  ex- 
pressway has  a  death  rate  onlv  one  third  the 
average  on  all  American  expressways. 

In  Indianapolis,  auto  fatalides  dropped  by 
54  percent  after  a  new  lighting  system  was 
Installed. 

In  Virginia.  Improved  lighting  at  nine 
"high-accident  locations"  cut  accldentK  by  38 
percent  and  fatalities  by  90  percent. 

Proper  lighting  adds  less  than  one  percent 
to  the  cost  of  a  new  highway,  yet  much  of 
our  new  expressway  network,  and  many  older 
roads,  are  far  too  dark.  The  case  for  some 
prompt  action  on  new  lighting  and  other 
standards  seems  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  August  19.  1966,  concerning 
Chicago's  plan  for  Installing  lights  in  the 
alleys  of  Chicago. 
Erect   Alley   Lights   October    1— Bonds   To 

Pay    »]0  5    Million    Project    Cost — Pir^t 

.Major  City  To  Install  Them 

Installation  of  51.000  mercurv  vapor  lights 
in  2.300  miles  of  Chicago  alleys  is  scheduled 
to  begin  Oct.  1.  Mayor  Daley  announced 
yesterday. 

Advertising  for  bids  on  a  contract  to  sup- 
ply and  install  the  lights  wUi  begin  todav 
and  the  bids  will  be  opened  Sept  2.  Instal- 
lation of  the  lights,  mostly  on  existing  poles 
IS  scheduled  for  completion  early  next  year! 

PART    OF    $195    MILLION 

ThLs  Will  be  the  initial  use  of  funds  from 
195  million  dollars  of  bond  issues  authorized 
by  voters  last  June  14.  The  alleys  will  be 
lighted  with  10  5  million  dollars  from  a  20 
million  dollar  issue  for  street  and  aUev 
lighting. 

Bids  will  be  opened  next  Thursday  on  25 
million  dollars  of  bonds,  including  the  10  5 
million  of  bonds  for  the  alley  lighting.  If  a 
satisfactory  offer  for  the  bonds  is  received 
the  city  council  Is  expected  to  approve  the 
bond  sale  the  same  day. 

Normally  bonds  are  sold  before  advertis- 
ing begins  on  contracte  to  be  financed  by  the 
bond  money. 

Daley  said  Chicago  will  become  the  first 
major  city  to  provide  lighting  in  all  its  al- 
leys, tho  some  smaller  cities  have  done  so. 
He  said  the  lighu  will  reduce  crime  and  acci- 
dents, and  also  will  be  of  convenience  to 
residents. 

The  top  priority  in  the  installations  will 
go  to  areas  with  high  crime  rates,  Daley  said. 

AUTOMATIC    TrRNOFP 

Tlip  .'specifications  provide  that  each  light 
shall  be  equipped  with   electric  eye.  which 


win  turn  it  on  as  darkness  approaches  and 
turn  It  off  at  sun-up. 

Existing  utility  poles  wlU  be  used  where 
they  are  available.  Engineers  are  making  a 
survey  to  determine  how  many  additional 
poles  must  be  erected. 

Daley  said  plans  and  specifications  are 
being  prepared  for  installation  of  1.800  street 
light*  in  areas  which  have  none  and  3.800 
additional  lights  on  approaches  to  arterial 
streets.  He  said  bids  will  be  sought  on  these 
contracts  in  the  near  future. 


ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  day  for  elections  in 
South  'Vietnam  draws  closer  and  we  read 
about  the  preparations  that  ai-e  being 
made,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  desire 
that  all  possible  efforts  be  taken  to  re- 
turn to  a  civilian  form  of  government  in 
that  country. 

I  do  not  know  w  hat  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  will  be.  and  I  could  wish  that 
voting  was  not  restricted  only  to  those 
who  agree  with  the  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent mihtary  regime,  but  I  cling  to  the 
hope  that  constructive  steps  will  result 
from  the  elections. 

I  am  also  sorrj-  to  note  that  there  will 
not  be  supervision  of  these  elections  by 
an  international  body  such  as  the  ICC 
or  the  United  Nations.  I  joined  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
a  House  concurrent  resolution  which 
called  for  an  expression  of  interest  by  the 
Congress  in  having  supervision  by  an  im- 
partial international  agency  such  as  the 
United  Nations.  These  were  introduced 
in  June  and  I  know  of  no  action  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eiMTi  Affairs  on  any  of  the  resolutions. 

Even  before  that,  on  May  12,  1966,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  asking  that  he 
make  the  same  request  of  the  United  Na- 
tion.s.  I  have  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Hou.sc  concui-rent  resolution,  my  let- 
ter to  the  President,  and  the  reply  I 
received,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record; 

nie  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Wa^hingtoji.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  During  this  peri.xi 
In  which  you  are  reported  to  be  considering 
anew  the  problems  of  Vietnam  policy,  may 
I  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  Importance 
of  a  firm  and  unequivocal  commitment  to 
abide  by  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
expressed  through  a  civilian  government, 
freely  and  honestly  elected  at  an  early  date, 
to  aid  In  finding  the  proper  solutions  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  public  is  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  can 
be  traced  directly  to  clandestine  arrange- 
ments at  least  in  part,  contrary  to  the  pub- 
licly expressed  policy  of  this  country. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  rationale  for 
such  arrangements  at  the  time,  the  course 
of  events  has  cast  serious  doubts  upon  their 
wisdom.  Would  you.  Mr.  President,  have 
approved  the  steps  taken  by  this  government 
In  the  post-Gene\a  period  If  you  had  known 
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what  you  know  now  about  tbe  cost  In  Vlet- 
namea«  and  American  Uvea  and  dollars? 

You  have  expressed  your  commitment  to 
abide  by  the  will  ot  the  Vietnamese  people 
expressed  In  free  elections.  Similar  com- 
mitments were  made  in  19&4  when  we  said. 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided 
against  their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek 
to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to  Insure 
that  they  are  conducted  fairly." 

And  in  1955,  when  Eisenhower  said  with 
regrard  to  Germany : 

"The  division  of  Oennany  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  any  argument  based  on  bound- 
aries or  language  or  racial  origin.  The  dom- 
ination of  captive  countries  cannot  long<:r 
be  Justified  by  any  claim  that  this  is  need«d 
for  purpoees  of  security." 

A  public  commitment  must  be  vigorously 
supported  by  public  and  private  action.  Our 
commitment  to  seek  and  abide  by  the  'WlU 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  has  not  been 
so  supported — for  reasons  all  too  obvious. 
The  Generals  of  South  Vietnam  clearly  fear 
the  election  of  a  popular  civilian  government. 
Our  own  military  and  diplomatic  leaders  un- 
doubtedly fear  the  results  of  the  election  of 
a  civilian  government.  The  possibility  exists 
that  such  a  government  will  seek  to  settle 
the  war  on  terms  dliferent  from  those  we 
have  offered.  Such  a  settlement  might  be 
embarrassing  to  those  whose  Judgments,  and 
advice  to  you,  has  pointed  in  other  directions. 

Yet  if  there  has  been  one  firm  principle 
underlying  the  commitments  made  by  three 
Presidents  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  It 
It  is  the  principle  that  o\ir  aid  and  support 
Is  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  tragic  course 
of  Vietnamese  history  can  only  be  altered 
by  your  firm  support  and  assistance  to  the 
forces  seeking  an  honestly  elected  civilian 
government  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  cause  of  peace  throughout  the  world 
would  be  enhanced  by  such  a  stand  on  your 
part,  and  even  more  enhanced  by  a  request 
from  you  for  U.N.  observers  to  assist  in 
guaranteeing  the  honesty  of  the  elections. 

Mr.  President,  the  course  of  history  can 
sometimes  be  critically  affected  by  one  great 
act  of  statesmanship.    This  Is  the  time  and 
the  place  for  such  an  act  on  your  part. 
Sincerely. 

Georgx  E.  Brown,  Jr., 

Uember  of  Congrens. 

The  Whitt  House, 
Washington,  May  13.  1966. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  12  to  the  President  regarding 
the  question  of  free  elections  In  Vietnam, 
and  urging  that  tfie  United  Nations  be  asked 
to  supervise  them. 

Yoxir  comments  and  recommendations  will 
have  most  careful  consideration  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers. 
Sincerely. 

Henrt  H.  Wilson,  Jr.. 
Administrative   Assistant    to   the   Presi- 
dent. 

H.  Con.  Res  810 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  is 
actively  engaged  In  making  preparations  for 
elections  to  choose  a  constituent  assembly  In 
a  constructive  effort  to  bring  about  a  moie 
representative  government;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  dedicated  to 
the  principle,  in  the  conduct  of  Its  foreign 
affairs,  that  people  everywhere  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  destinies  through 
free  participation  In  elected  goTernmenta; 
and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  promised  ele<;- 
tlons  In  South  Vietnam  will  depend  on  Uie 


assurance  that  they  Will  be  free,  fair,  and 
open;    and 

Whereas  an  objective  and  International 
presence  would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  assuring  that  the  promised  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  are  free,  fair,  and  open, 
and  thus  help  substantially  in  bringing  about 
political  stability  and  the  establishment  of 
effective  political  institutions:  Therefore  be 
it 

Re.wlved  by  the  House  of  RepTeseniatiies 
(the  Senate  concurriTifi ) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress,  the  duly  nnd  freely  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  t>eople  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  it  welcomes  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  in  tihe  territory  of  South 
Vietnam;  that  it  urgee  every  effort  to  assure 
that  said  elections  will  determine  the  full 
and  freely  expresed  wishes  of  the  people: 
that  It  suggests  the  wisdom  of  having  an 
appropriate  and  indpartial  international 
E^ency.  such  as  the  UBlted  Nations,  to  super- 
vise the  election  and  to  assure  the  widest 
acceptance  of  Its  results;  and  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Of  America  through  the 
leadership  of  the  President,  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Congress,  will  fully  honor 
the  election  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  as  apepressed  by  their  freely 
chosen  government. 


BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATIONS ENTITLED  TO  10-PER- 
CENT BAD-DEBT  RESERVES 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mt.  Speaker,  in  1961  I 
cosponsored  legislation  in  the  Florida 
Legislature  which  Incorporated  by  that 
special  act  the  business  development  cor- 
poration of  the  State  of  Florida,  now- 
known  as  the  Industrial  Development 
Corp.  of  Florida.  I  tim  today  introducing 
in  this  Congress  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  corporation,  and  others  like  it 
throughout  the  United  States. 

My  bill  will  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  that  the.se  corpo- 
rations may  deduct  additions  to  their  bad 
debt  reserves  up  tto'an  aggregate  reserve 
amount  equal  to  JO  percent  of  loans 
made  by  them,  "nils  wUl  remedy  the 
present  situation  where  there  are  no  spe- 
cial provlslon.s  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  regarding  bed-debt  reserves  of 
business  developmerit  coiTwrations. 

In  practice  they  have  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  only  nominal  bad  debt  re- 
serves of  from  between  1  to  4  percent, 
whereas  the  commercial  banks  have  a 
2.4  percent  formula  by  TreasuiT  ruling 
and  yet  the  business  development  cor- 
porations make  loaas  those  banks  do  not. 
In  view  of  this,  and  since  the  business 
development  corporation's  losses  on  their 
loans  have  been  far  greater  than  losses 
of  commercial  bankp,  it  Is  believed  that  a 
bad-debt  reserve  of  10  percent  should  be 
acceptable  as  a  reasonable  reserve  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  without  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  can  once  again 
be  working  on  behtlf  of  these  excellent 
corporations.  Their  work  is  commend- 
able and  I  have  seen  the  excellent  results 


of  this  in  my  owt  congressional  district 
and  throughout  the  State  of  Florida.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  case 
throughout  the  Nation  wherever  these 
corpoi'ations  are  operating  and  in  exist- 
ence. The  primary  function  of  business 
development  corporations  is  to  assist  in 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  in- 
dustries within  the  State  and  to  do  so  by 
providing  financing  for  smaller  com- 
pames  who  are  unable  to  obtain  conven- 
tional financing  thi^ough  banking  insti- 
tutions and  in.sui-ance  companies  by  rea- 
son of  their  sioeculative  and  uncertain 
financial  condition. 

It  is  through  this  type  of  operation 
that  the  purix)se  of  the  corporations  i.s 
not  to  make  a  substantial  profit  but 
rather  to  serve  a  public  and  community 
puipose. 

This  purpose  alone  gives  us  very  good 
reason  to  give  due  consideration  to  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced. 

Secondly,  we  find  reason  In  the  fact 
that  the  investment  of  the  investments 
of  the  business  development  corporations 
are  inherently  extremely  risky.  It  is  the 
policy  that  the  business  development  cor- 
porations' loans  are  those  which  no  con- 
ventional commercial  lender  will  mako 
and  which  are  thereby  not  bankable 
loans.  Almost  all  of  these  loans  are 
secured,  but  the  security  amounts  to 
whatever  is  available,  although  In  many 
cases  the  collateral  is  marginal.  Soinp 
times  this  is  as  simple  as  a  personal  guar- 
antee. Even  the  criteria  for  the  grant- 
ing of  loans  by  the  corporations  are  de- 
cisively different  from  the  commercial 
lenders,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  followiiv-' 
enumerations: 

First.  The  potential  borrower  cannot 
get  financing  from  conventional  souitcs: 

Second.  The  potential  borrower  pro- 
vides or  is  hoped  to  provide  substantial 
employment  opportunities ; 

Third.  The  potential  borrower's  obli- 
gations are  expected  to  increase  the  local 
tax  base;  or 

Fourth.  For  other  reason  the  potential 
borrowers  concern  is  expected  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  State. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  quasi-public 
oi'ganization  with  the  primary  criterion 
for  making  loans  without  a  profit  but 
rather  whether  the  loan  will  aid  the  em- 
ployment level  and  the  economy  gener- 
ally within  the  State  of  the  corporation 

By  Treasury  ruling  the  small  busine.s> 
investment  corporations  are  allowed— 
until  1968 — 10  percent  bad-debt  reserve? 
without  being  questioned  by  the  IRS  and 
these  investment  corporations  are  basi- 
cally profit  seeking  organizations.  Yet. 
our  business  development  corporations 
are  making  loans  which  are  equally  risky 
and  probably  more  risky  than  loans  made 
by  the  small  business  investment  com- 
panies without  the  privilege  of  an  equal 
bad-debt  reserve. 

This  increase  is  also  needed  whereby 
the  development  corporations  may  at- 
tract more  equity  capital  and  will  fui- 
ther  permit  them  to  increase  their  loai: 
limits  anc  their  loan  programs.  An  ex- 
pansion of  the  activities  of  the  business 
development  corporations  is  lilghly  de- 
sirable in  that  it  will  encourage  small 


business  within  their  States  by  providing 
small  business  with  the  financing  it  can 
begin  with  and  continue  operations. 

I  feel  very  strongly  we  have  reasons 
of  considerable  merit  to  give  our  atten- 
tion and  am  respectfully  requesting  that 
due  consideration  be  given  this  legisla- 
tion with  the  earliest  possible  and  favor- 
able action  by  this  Congress. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  MUST 
BE  SAVED 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Tennessee  [Mr.  Grider  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
horn  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  a  nation  committed  to 
physical  fitness.  Athletics— for  amuse- 
ment or  participation— play  a  lai-ge  role 
in  our  way  of  life.  The  towering  struc- 
ture of  American  sports  Is  built  upon  a 
broad,  granite-firm  foundation.  That 
foundation  Is  amateur  competition,  on 
the  college  and,  more  basically,  on  the 
high  school  level.  The  high  school  ath- 
lete of  today  builds  on  the  experience  of 
his  past  and  grows  to  be  the  professional 
athlete  of  tomorrow.  The  years  of  prep- 
aration are  long,  and  only  a  few  aspir- 
ants rise  to  the  level  of  professional  sport. 

These  young  athletes  must  have  the 
tools  for  development — they  must  have 
proper  equipment  and  proper  playing 
conditions.  They  must  have  the  intan- 
gibles as  well:  The  competitive  urge:  the 
will  to  win:  the  spirit — for  these  are 
coequal  with  the  overall  educational 
process. 

That  competitive  athletics  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  educational  process;  that 
they  provide  a  challenge  which  tran- 
scends mere  physical  ability— a  challenge 
of  the  mind,  of  the  attitude,  of  the 
spirit — cannot  be  denied.  It  is  the  same 
type  of  spirit  which  molded  a  nation  less 
than  two  centuries  ago ;  the  same  type  of 
indomitable  spirit  evident  in  an  inspired 
inventor  named  Alexander  Graham  Bell ; 
the  same  type  of  spirit  that  was  Immor- 
talized by  a  handicapped  American 
named  Helen  Keller;  the  same  type  of 
spirit  which  propelled  a  midsouth"coun- 
tiT  football  player  named  Chirlev  Con- 
nerly  from  pigskin  obscurity  into  the 
heralded  ranks  of  professional  quarter- 
back greats. 

The  basis  of  high  school  football — of 
all  high  school  athletics — is  spirit;  The 
roar  of  enthusiasm  f  i-om  a  hundred  class- 
mates; the  unrestrained  cheer  of  a  thou- 
sand fans;  or,  in  the  words  of  Grantland 
Rice,  just  the  "tumult  and  the  shouting." 
The  low,  but  audible,  hum  of  approval 
from  the  grandstand  provides  inspira- 
tion. The  skill,  agility  and  prowess  of 
the  athlete  then  make  him  react.  In- 
spiration and  skill  help  to  transform  the 
young  athlete  into  a  man. 

The  loss  of  the  spectator  mean.s  the 
loss  of  the  principal  source  of  financial 
support  for  all  high  school  athletics. 
The  revenue  derived  from  these  football 
games  pays  for  vast  facilities  for  physical 


education  and  recreational  athletics;  it 
pays  for  football  helmets,  baseball  bats, 
basketballs.  The  revenue  that  the  spec- 
tator provides  at  a  high  school  football 
game  is  needed.  But  the  fan  provides 
something  far  more  important.  He  in- 
fuses spirit.  The  loss  of  the  fan  means 
the  loss  of  sports  vitality. 

Today,  the  existence  of  high  school 
football— a  Friday  night  event  in  vir- 
tually every  high  school  town  in  the 
counti-y — is  threate  i^d  by  television. 
Pvofessional  football  is  scheduled  to  be 
shown  on  television  Friday  nights.  Just 
as  mass  televising  of  major  league  base- 
ball wrecked  the  minor  leagues.  So  pro- 
fessional football  is  devouring  its  young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  at  our  disposal 
means  to  head  off  this  threat  to  the  ex- 
istence of  high  school  athletics.  S.  950. 
among  other  things,  will  prevent  the  tele- 
vising of  professional  football  games  on 
Fiiday  evenings,  when  most  high  school 
pames  are  held. 

This  measu!-e  pa.s.sed  the  Senate  last 
year,  but  the  House  has  beeii  i-emiss. 
The  Judiciary  Comiii.ltec  has  not  yet 
held  heai-ings  on  the  bill.  The  1966  high 
school  football  season  has  begun  and 
professional  football  games  are  being 
televised  on  Fi-iday  night  thioueh  Sep- 
tember. This  is  not  fair.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  young  athlete.  These  hich  .school 
football  players  will  be  the  stars  of  pro 
ball  a  few  short  year.^  from  now.  These 
football  players  will  remember  that  Fri- 
day night  when  thousands  of  anxious 
fans  watched,  waited,  and  cheered. 
These  athletes  will  not  foi-get  those  ex- 
uberant high  school  years. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  950  at  an  early  date, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  this  measuie.  The  House 
must  act  to  in.sure  the  perpetuation  of 
high  school  football. 


FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  CohelanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
th,s  year,  in  a  speech  to  the  House,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  take  issue  with  col- 
umnist John  Chamberlain  on  the  ques- 
tion of  farm  labor.  In  a  subsequent 
column,  while  making  no  concessions,  he 
found  it  possible  to  make  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  a  complimentai-j-  reference  to 
me,  which  under  the  circumstances,  was 
much  appreciated. 

Once  again,  however.  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  20.  I  would 
hasten  to  add  that  I  think  he  has  been 
misled  by  the  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
information  which  I  am  sure  was  fed  to 
him. 

It  is  simply  amazing  to  me  that  a  few 
selfish,  uninformed,  or  misguided  per- 
sons,   armed    with    distorted    facts    or 


empty  ihetoric.  would  persist  in  crying 
about  the  farm -labor  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  amazing  for  the  cold  hard 
facts  show  that  since  the  end  of  Public 
Law  78  on  December  31.  1966,  farm  in- 
come has  gone  up,  farm  wages  ha\e  gone 
up  and  employment  of  American  farm- 
woikcrs  has  gone  up. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chamb)erlain's  column  at- 
tempts to  convince  us  that  California 
growei-s  ai-e  suffering  without  their 
bracero.^;.    It  just  is  not  so. 

When  SecreUiy  of  Labor  Wirtz,  on 
August  1.  authorized  the  admission  of 
6.000  Mexicans  to  help  harvest  tomatoes, 
it  was  not  an  act  of  capitulation  or  a 
matter  cf  yielding  to  pressures,  as  Mr. 
Chambeilain's  article  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. The  6.000  admitted  this  year  is  a 
further  and  marked  reduction  which 
represents  the  gradual  and  encouraging 
transition  to  domestic  farm  labor. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  degrades  those  Amer- 
icans who  make  their  living  working  in 
the  fields  if  he  believes  that; 

Calitornia's  ranchers  found  It  iniposfclbie 
to  "make  do"  with  vacationing  high  school 
students,  moochers,  and  alcoholics  from  the 
skid  ro-.vs  of  big  cities,  and  recruits  from  e.'ist 
of  the  Rockies  who.  after  using  transporta- 
tion subsidies  as  a  means  of  getting  to  the 
West  Coast,  quit  after  a  few  days  work. 

This  is  hardly  a  fair  picture  of  those 
Americans  who  choose  to  toil  in  the 
fields  for  a  living. 

Americans  arc  working  in  vast  num- 
bers in  harvesting  agricultural  products. 
In  the  first  half  of  1965.  domestic  farm 
employment  in  California  was  up  14  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  in  1964.  the 
last  bracero  year.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  it  was  up  4  percent  over  1965. 

An  uneven  disti-ibution  of  farmworkers 
throughout  the  country  may  cause  tight 
labor  situations  in  some  areas.  But.  with 
the  miemployment  rate  for  agricultural 
workers  at  3.4  percent,  farmworkers 
are  available.  And  growers,  just  as  em- 
ployers in  other  industries,  must  put 
forth  some  effort  to  obtain  workers — 
either  through  their  own  recruitment  or 
through  help  from  the  public  employ- 
ment sei'vice. 

Mr.  Chamberlains  column  contends 
that  California  lemon  growers  suffered 
tribulationr.  when  they  could  not  get 
needed  bracero  help.  If  he  means  by 
'tribulations"  the  normal  diCBculties 
employers  have  in  getting  workers,  then 
this  is  probably  true.  However,  lemon 
glowers  had  no  trouble  finding  workei-s 
as  soon  as  they  were  willing  to  pay  a 
decent  living  wage. 

In  spite  of  the  cries  of  the  few  who 
would  i-etain  the  bracero  blemish  on  this 
countr>''s  af^ricultural  scene,  average 
farm  income  rose  23  percent  in  1965— 
breaking  all  recoi^ds. 

Certamly  California  shared  in  this 
prosperity.  Last  year,  realized  net  in- 
come per  farm  hit  $11,160,  down  shghtly 
from  1964.  but  up  16.3  percent  over  the 
annual  average  for  1960-64. 

It  was  truly  a  blue-ribbon  year  as  my 
State  s  farm  income  hit  an  alltime  high 
of  $3.7  billion.  California  growers 
showed  profits  of  slightly  over  27  per- 
cent. 

These  facts  testify  to  the  success  of 
the  liansition   to  domestic  farm  labor. 
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The  thousands  of  Americans  now  em- 
ployed In  seasonal  farmwork  shows  that 
when  wages  and  working  conditions  are 
decent,  Americans  will  work  in  the  fields 
and  grores. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  column  smugly 
contends  victory  In  Secretary  Wirtz's  ad- 
mitting several  thousand  foreign  work- 
ers to  reUeve  one  tight  labor  situation 
In  my  State.  I  fail  to  see  how  anyone 
can  claim  a  "victory."  The  fact  is  that 
the  number  of  foreign  workers  admitted 
this  year  Is  far  less  than  in  previous 
years,  and  Is  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  making  a  successful,  long-awaited 
and  long-needed  transition  to  the  use  of 
our  own  people  to  fill  our  own  jobs. 

The  whole  country — California  in- 
cluded— has  benefited  from  the  termi- 
nation of  mass  importing  of  foreign  larm 
labor.  It  has  been  a  milestone  in  bring- 
ing the  farmworker  Into  the  mainstream 
of  our  economic  life. 


ATTEMPTED  DESTRUCTION  OP 
THATCHER  FERRY  BRIDGE  IN 
CANAL  ZONZ 

Mr.  OETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  smd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962 
the  opening  of  the  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge  actoss  the  Panama  Canal  at 
Balboa,  C2.,  was  celebrated  with  elab- 
orate ceremonies  attended  by  high  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States,  Panama,  and 
other  countries,  and  by  an  assembly  of 
20,000  or  more  people  from  the  Canal 
2k)ne  and  Panama. 

This  bridge  and  its  approaches  are 
located  entirely  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  some  $20 
million  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  money. 
Provided  as  a  substitute  for  the  Thatcher 
ferry,  which  for  30  years  had  functioned 
so  well,  it  has  been  a  tremendous  service 
to  all  people  of  the  Isthmus  and  was  so 
recognized  by  thoughtful  citizens  of 
both  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  what  must  have  been  an  alarming 
surprise  to  those  who  have  not  studied 
Isthmian  history,  a  number  of  saboteurs, 
apparently  from  Panajna,  on  July  8, 
1966,  threw  an  explosive  aimed  at  one 
of  the  bases  of  the  bridge.  Fortunately, 
it  missed  its  target  and  exploded  in  the 
water  without  damaging  the  bridge. 

Though  the  press  of  Panama  reported 
the  Incident  and  from  day  to  day  com- 
mented thereon,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  press  of  the  United 
States  has  treated  It  with  silence.  Thus 
the  people  of  our  country  and  the  Con- 
gress do  not  know  what  is  occurring  in 
Panama  in  the  way  of  serious  terroristic 
activity  at  the  time  that  country  is 
seeking  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Joint  and  equal  participation 
in  the  management  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Prom  the  information  so  far  published 
in  Panamanian  newspapers,  it  appears 
that  the  National  Department  of  Livestl- 


gation — DENI — of  Panama  and  the  Pan- 
amanian district  uttorney  are  investigat- 
ing the  incident,  that  five  suspects  have 
been  apprehended  but  not  identified, 
that  fwlice  sentry  boxe.s  are  being  placed 
near  each  end  of  ihe  bridge  and  that  the 
National  Guard  Of  Panama  i.s  establish- 
ing continuous  National  Guard  patrols 
over  this  U.S.  structure. 

None  of  these  Panamaniun  press  re- 
ports indicate  anylliins  as  to  Die  identity 
or  background  of  the  suspects  under  ar- 
rest. It  would,  irdeed,  be  interesting  to 
learn  what  their  backgrounds  are  and 
whether  or  not  direct  communistic  revo- 
tionary  motivations  are  involved. 

Apparently,  radical  elements  in  Pan- 
ama hostile  to  the  United  States  are 
making  the  most;  of  the  bridge  txjmbing 
incident  by  propagandizing  it  for  the 
world  at  large  ae  evidence  of  the  fail- 
ure ox  the  United  States  in  the  premises, 
claiminer  that  tlie  protection  of  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches  can  only  be 
furnished  by  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment. As  to  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  government  has  no  more  right  to 
police  the  bridge  than  it  does  to  police 
the  Canal  itself  aiid  any  of  it.s  various 
major  structures;  and  unless  this  is  made 
clear  witliout  delay  Isthmian  chaos  will 
follow. 

So  far  as  I  h»ve  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, there  have  been  no  indications 
that  the  Canal  Zone  Government  has 
taken  either  adequate  measures  for 
biidge  protection  or  steps  to  bring  the 
criminals  to  justice.  At  least,  neither 
the  press  of  Panama  nor  of  the  United 
States  have  indicated  any  protective 
actions  by  Canal  Zone  or  other  U.S. 
authority. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  bridge 
and  its  approaches  are  entirely  in  the 
Canal  2k>ne  and  hence  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  the  appar- 
ent failure  of  the  Zone  Government  in 
these  connectioBs  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whet  is  the  authority  of 
Panama  to  act  ih  the  premises.  I  have 
written  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re- 
questing full  injormation. 

In  order  that  the  facts  concerning  the 
attempted  destruction  of  the  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge  as  published  In  Panama- 
nian newspapers  may  be  known  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
I  quote  from  a  number  of  Isthmian  pa- 
pers as  follows: 

Panama  Canal  Ibformation  Oftice  Dailt 
Digest  Or  News  and  Editorial  Opinion  of 
Panama  New3  Kedia 

I  Prom  I»a  Hora,  July  9] 
\  story  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  page 
says  that  five  are  being  held  In  the  Thatcher 
Ferry  bomb  case  According  to  the  report,  a 
highly  explosive  llomb  was  thrown  against 
the  Thatcher  Perrj  Bridge  but  rolled  Into  the 
water  below  and  exploded  raising  a  splash 
of  water  30  feet  high.  Six  hours  later  four 
occupants  of  a  t*xl  were  apprehended  and 
are  being  Investlgtted  by  Panama's  Natlon.ol 
Department  of  Infestlgatlon,  says  the  story. 

[Prom  fcl  Dla.  July  9] 
Two  column  headlines  at  the  top  right  of 
the  front  page  g4y.  "Attempt  To  Blow  Up 
Bridge  Of  The  Anierlcas  Palled."  The  story 
says  a  bomb  thn>wn  from  a  car  on  the 
Thatcher  Perry  Sidge  on  Thursday  after- 
noon luckily  fell  into  the  water  where  it  ex- 
ploded.   Five  persons  are  being  held  in  the 


case,  says  the  story,  A  picture  o:  the  t.ixi 
from  which  it  is  presumed  the  bomb  was 
thrown,  and  whose  license  number  was  re- 
ported by  Canal  Zone  witnesses  Is  on  thr. 
front  page. 

[From  Critlca,  July  91 
The  entire  front  page  is  devoted  to  the 
story  of  a  bomb  thrown  from  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge.  A  headline  at  the  top  of  the  p.i-e 
says  ••BOMBS"  and  more  than  half  of  t:.o 
page  is  Uiicen  up  by  a  picture  of  the  bririj,- 
with  a  cutline  that  says,  •'Tlie  Bridge  of  thi- 
Americas  was  almost  blown  up  by  a  bomb 
acccrding  to  investigators  of  this  terrorist  .( - 
tiviiy."  A  picture  of  a  taxi  from  which  ti.e 
bomb  was  presumably  thrown  also  is  used. 

|Fron\  Expreso,  July  91 
A  front  page  headline,  with  a  story  on  page 
21.  reports  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Bridjp 
of  the  Americas  (Thatcher  Perry  Bridge)  o:i 
Friday  afternoon.  A  bomb  allegedly  wa.= 
thrown  to  land  on  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
bridge,  but  missed  the  target  and  exploded 
in  the  water.  Five  suspects  were  appre- 
hended by  the  DENI. 

[From  El  Mundo,  July  10] 
A  front  page  story  says  DENI  (Panama'.s 
National  Department  of  Investigation),  ir.- 
vestignting  the  cnse  of  the  bomb  thrown  ner-.r 
the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge,  and  exploded  in 
the  water  below  the  larldge.  are  trying  to 
establish  If  this  was  part  of  a  large  terroris'. 
plan  or  an  isolated  case. 

(From  lia  Hora,  July  12] 
Police  sentry  boxes  are  to  be  placed  iii  tup 
entrances  to  the  '•Bridge  of  the  AmerU  k: 
(Thatcher  Perry  Bridge)  as  a  measure  ti 
avert  serious  Incidents  such  as  that  of  »hc 
recent  bomb  and  the  recent  suicides,  L^ 
Hora  reports  in  a  back  page  boxed  story 
credited  to  reliable  sources.  The  bridge,  t!-^ 
report  says,  will  be  continuously  paroiictl 
by  the  National  Guard  and  radar  will  regi.nrr 
all  that  goes  on  from  one  end  of  the  briiK-F 
to  the  other. 

[From El  Nacional,  Jul/lS] 

A  photo  drawing  of  the  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge  and  a  sketch  of  Its  being  blown  up 
appears  on  the  front  page  with  headlir.c-^ 
that  say,  "The  blowing  up  of  the  bridge, 
beginning  of  a  wdve  of  terrorism."  The  ptiry 
on  page  16  says  that  what  could  have  b-'e:: 
the  beginning  of  a  terrorist  wave  and  wl'icii 
could  have  caused  Panama  residents  much 
serious  concern,  was  unsuccessful.  If  the 
bomb  thrown  on  the  bridge  had  not  rolled 
off*  and  exploded  In  the  water  the  main  ctm- 
munlcatlons  artery  to  the  Interior  of  the  Re- 
public would  have  been  destroyed,  according 
to  the  story. 

(From  Expreso.  July  13) 

In  the  news  columns:  Five  column  head- 
lines on  page  2  say,  "Bridge  Bomb  Case  Be- 
fore the  District  Attorney."  The  three  per- 
sons being  held  by  DENI  (National  Dep;rr- 
ment  of  Investigation)  In  the  case  of  the 
bomb  thrown  on  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  w;  I 
be  Interrogated  by  the  district  attorney,  t!:? 
report  says. 

Columnists:  Commenting  on  the  bonii) 
throwing  incident  on  the  Thatcher  Fcrrv 
Bridge.  Jorge  Prosperl  says  the  lucidei.: 
should  be  given  serious  thought.  For  n-ore 
than  50  years  Panama  demanded  that  ihe 
U.S.  build'  this  bridge  that  has  played  an  'm- 
portant  role  In  the  development  of  the  ir:- 
terior,  he  says.  Terrorism  Is  not  the  way  :■■ 
bring  about  the  much  needed  revoliu.t:: 
Panama's  nearness  to  the  Panama  Canal.  ;  i  - 
der  the  protection  of  the  U.S.,  the  n-''  : 
powerful  country  In  the  world,  di£Cuur.iEe^ 
the  use  of  violence.  He  reminds  the  reader^ 
of  what  happened  in  the  Dominican  Republ.i 
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when  foreign  forces  had  to  occupy  the  coun- 
:ry.  TerrorUt  activity  In  Panama  could  re- 
.vuU  in  the  "Big  Stick"  policy  that  brought 
.^ -.-h  humility  and  shame  to  Panama,  says 

Frcsperl. 

WHY  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS"  SHOWN  BY 
1966  C.\PTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
liom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f:om  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1966 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  has 
demonstrated  above  all  else  that  millions 
of  Americans  are  not  taken  in  by 
Moscow's  '"peaceful  coexistence"  policy 
and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  in 
this  country  to  appease  the  totalitarian 
Red  regimes  by  playing  down  the  real 
and  stark  existence  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. The  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
week  indicates  that  there  is  considerable 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  this  coun- 
try with  regard  to  our  neglect  of  the  cap- 
tive nations — the  peoples  themselves  as 
against  their  unrepresentati'.e,  imposed 
totalitai-ian  regimes — and  to  our  ostrich- 
like  reluctance  to  face  up  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Hungai-y,  Cuba,  mainland  China,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Red  empire. 

The  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonial- 
ism  rampant  in  the  Soviet  Union — which 
the  1965  Senate  study  on  "The  Soviet 
Empire"  scarcely  develops — the  vicious 
attacks  against  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Poland,  the  high  rat«  of  abortions  and 
new  political  arrests  in  Hungary,  tlie  po- 
litical warfare  preparations  in  Cuba,  and 
the  massive  purge  in  Red  China,  not  to 
mention  continued  political  oppressions 
elsewhere  in  the  Red  empire,  all  clearly 
indicate  that  in  this  '•breather  period" 
the  Red  regimes  are  consolidating  and 
reinforcing  their  power  for  further 
thrusts  in  the  cold  war  against  the  free 
world,  Imperio-colonial  Moscow,  the 
noisy  advocate  of  "peaceful  coexistence," 
furnishes  basic  moral  and  material  sup- 
poit  to  the  totalitarian  Hanoi  regime  to 
periietuate  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  ex- 
ecute a  major  drain  of  resources  by  us 
in  that  area. 

ALL    EGGS    NOT    IN    ONE    B.^SKi;T 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves the  dubious  privilege  of  placing 
all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  There  are 
those  who  believe  the  Red  empire  is  dis- 
integrating:, that  the  forces  of  elusive 
evolution  will  prevail,  that  we  can  with- 
stand the  onslaughts  of  Red  psycho- 
political  warfare  in  all  areas  of  the  free 
world,  and  that  by  avoiding  the  issue  of 
close  to  1  billion  people  in  captivity 
we  can  somehow  Insure  peace  with  the 
Red  syndicate.  This  Is  one  point  of  view 
today  that  is  abetted  by  Red  "peaceful 
coe.Kistence." 

The  other  point  of  view,  brought  out 
poignantly  in  the  recent  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance,  is  that  in  any  crisis 
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the  Red  regimes  will  stand  together,  that 
the  economic  changes  in  the  Red  empire 
are  designed  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
these  regimes,  that  far  from  disinte- 
grating the  empire,  with  the  gift  of  a 
breather,  is  actually  consolidating  its 
power,  and  that  we  are  neglecting  the 
utilization  of  the  most  fundamental  fact 
of  the  entire  situation:  namely,  the  over 
two  dozen  captive  nations  in  the  Red 
empire. 

The  strength  and  power  of  our  democ- 
racy has  been  built  up  on  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  major  points  of  view.  We 
have  never  placed  our  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket: nor  should  we  now  in  this  critical 
pha.se  of  our  history.  This  is  our  gallant 
opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  establish  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions in  order  that  the  basic  truths  of 
Red  captivity  be  widely  kno'.vn  and  pi-u- 
dent  legislative  action  be  developed. 
Without  seeming  to  be  in  the  least 
alai-inist.  I  say  the  destiny  of  our  Nation 
is  dependent  on  this  democratic  ac- 
commodation of  viewpoints.  And  we  in 
this  Hou.se  are  in  the  best  position  to 
achieve  it. 

In  partial  substantiation  of  my  re- 
marks I  append  the  folio-^ving  selected 
accounts  of  the  1966  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance:  First,  a  July  8  Voice 
of  the  People  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
second,  the  Missal-Bulletin  of  St. 
Ann's  Church  in  Midland,  Tex  ,  and  an 
editorial  on  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in 
the  Midland  Reporter-Telegram;  third, 
a  commentary  in  the  August  11  issue  of 
the  Wanderer  on  "Are  We  For  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  or  Their  Captors?";  fourth, 
the  Declaration  on  Captive  Nations 
Week  by  Mayor  John  F.  Collins,  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  the  proclamation  of  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe.  of  Massachiisetts,  and  re- 
leased statements  of  the  New  England 
Committee  for  Captive  Nations:  fifth, 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Hairenik 
Weekly,  published  on  July  7,  1966;  sixth. 
an  article  in  the  August  11  issue  of  the 
Wanderer  on  "What  About  the  Rights  of 
the  Captive  Nations?";  seventh,  several 
reports  in  the  Svoboda,  a  national 
Ukrainian-American  weekly  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance,  and 
eighth,  letters  to  the  editor  on  Captive 
Nations  Week,  in  the  Providence,  R.I. 
Visitor  Reader's  Forum: 

[Frcm    the    Cliicago    (111.)    Tribune,    Julv   8, 
1966] 

Voice  or  the  People;  C.^ptive  N.^tions  Wffk 

Chicago,  July  8 — C.-iptive  Nations  week, 
designated  by  PreEidential  proclamation  and 
public  law  86-90  as  the  third  week  in  July, 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  for  all  Americans 
to  reflect  on  the  pliglu  of  one-third  of  the 
world  s  population  which  is  enslaved  behind 
the  iron,  sugar,  and  bamboo  curtains  and 
subjugated  by  the  communists. 

Over  thq^last  seven  years,  the  observance 
of  Captive  rJat ions  weeic  m  Chicago  has  de- 
veloped Into  a  very  impressive  demonstra- 
tion. This  year,  the  Captive  Nutlons  com- 
mittee invited  the  American  Legion  and  ma- 
jor veterans  organizations  to  partioipsite  in 
the  program  and  a  parade  wluch  will  start 
at  noon  July  16. 

Chlcagoans  should  pause  and  cheer  the«e 
brave  people  whose  Individual  experiences 
In  communist  controlled  countries  were 
horrifying.  These  are  the  people  who  bar- 
tered their  lives  and  left  families  and  for- 


tunes behind  in  their  escape  from  tyranny, 
fear,  and  brutality  to  enjoy  freedom  and  iri- 
dependence  in  the  United  Stales,  their  only 
haven. 

These  people  sacrificed  their  all  for  the 
right  to  be  free  and  Independent.  The  pur- 
pose o!  the  C-iptive  Nations  committees  is  to 
remind  the  free  worid  of  those  facts. 

These  people  also  wish  to  demonstrate 
during  this  special  observance  in  Chicago 
their  appreciation  to  the  administration  for 
the  firm  stand  acainst  communist  aggression 
in  Sciuth  Viet  Nam.  This  occasion  also  af- 
fords them  the  opportunity  to  salute  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  who  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  combined  na- 
tional Captive  Nations  groups  is  to  attain 
freedom  and   independence  for  all  nations. 

Joe  MAS-n.N. 

MlSSSL-BtLLETIN-,  ST.  ANN'S  CHt^CH,  MlO- 
LA.ND,  Tex.,  Jult  24,  1966 

Sunday  m.\sses:  6:45,  7:45,  9:00,  10:15  and 
11   30  am   and  6:00  p  m. 

Weekday  masses :  6:45  and  7:30  a.m. 

Confessions:  Saturday — Prom  4:00  to  6  00 
and  7:00  to  9:00  p.m.;  Weekdays— Before  the 
m.'^Rses. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  designated 
this  week  as  •'Captive  Nations  Week".  Please 
remember  the  people  of  these  nations  In 
your  pr.iyers. 


[From  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Teie- 

gram.  July  22,  1&6€| 

CAPTIVE  N.'^TioNs  Week 

This  happens  to  be  Captive  Natiojis  Week 
...  in  case  you  are  Interested. 

And  Americans  sliould  be  interested,  since 
t"ae  observance  calls  attention  to  captive  na- 
tions and  to  the  need  for  constant  alertness 
on  the  part  of  free  men  everywhere  to  aid 
tliose  countries  in  gaining  or  regaining  free- 
dom. 

Tliere  is  no  place  for  captive  r.ations  in  to- 
day's world  oi-der  .  .  .  yet  many  nat.ous  are 
captive— mainly  of  communism. 

Public  Law  No.  86-90  (Captive  NaUons 
Week  Resolutions)  states  ".  ,  .  it  Is  vital  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
that  the  desire  for  libtrty  and  independence 
on  the  p.-irt  of  the  peoples  of  these  conquered 
nations  sho-jld  be  steadfastly  kept  alive,  and 

"The  desire  for  liberty  and  independence 
by  the  overwlielming  majority  of  the  people 
of  these  submerged  nations  constitutes  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the  best 
liopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace." 

Tills  makes  it  imiwrt.'.nt  for  the  United 
State.?,  as  the  leader  oi  the  FYee  World,  to 
give  meaningful  hope  and  encouragement  to 
all  men  who  desire  freedom. 

[From   the  Wanderer,  St    Paul.  Mirai., 
Aug.  11,  IJtidJ 

Ahe  We  for  the  C.^mvE  N.\tions  or  Their 

C.\PTORS? 

(From  the  Cardinal  Mmd-'j-zenty  Foundation, 
P.O.  Box  321,  Clayton  Branch,  St.  Louis, 
Mo  ) 

Last  month  our  Nation  was  committed  to 
twa  contradictory  tasks:  il)  honoring  the 
Captive  Nations  Resolution,  and  (2)  oSering 
trade  and  UN  membership  to  the  captors  of 
the  largest  nation  in  the  world.  Red  China. 
At  home  we  are  dedicated  to  the  noble  cause 
of  ci->ii  rights  for  all;  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curt.-^iiiis,  we  are  tolerating  the 
slavery  .-ind  religious  persecution  of  a  blUlon 
human  beings.  At  home  we  are  passing  laws 
which  will  asstire  all  citizens  the  right  to 
vote;  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 
we  are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Communist 
dictiitorships  which  forbid  the  people  to  vote 
freely  By  trade,  recognition,  and  foreign 
aid,  we  are  actually  tupporting  the  Red 
regimes  of  Poland,  Hungary  Yugoslavia,  the 
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XJSJBJB..  and  other  Communist  countrlee.  It 
doesn't  make  sense. 

Today  the  Commimista  are  boastful  of 
their  growing  strength.  In  the  May  1906, 
Issue  of  World  Marxist  Review  Information 
Bulletin,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Orst  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
states:  "Half  a  century  ago,  when  our  Party, 
led  by  Lenin,  marshalled  the  people  to  assault 
capitalism  there  were  400,000  Communists  In 
the  world.  Today,  eighty-eight  Communist 
Parties  In  all  contlaentB  have  a  membership 
of  nearly  fifty  million." 

The  promotion  of  trade  with  Communist 
countries  Is  a  principal  feattire  of  the  Red 
Line.  When  a  businessman  calls  for  more 
trade  with  Communist  slave-labor  countries. 
be  Is  saying  that  he  Is  willing  to  see  more 
than  a  billion  human  beings  deprived  of  their 
freedoms  so  he  can  enjoy  a  profit  himself. 
Red  trade  delegations  sent  by  the  Soviets  and 
Red  -Chinese  to  lure  non-Comnjunlsta  trade 
to  their  countries  are  increasing  rapidly. 
Part  of  the  Communist  plan  to  conquei'  the 
world  calls  for  tricking  non-Communist 
countries  Into  supporting  the  Communists' 
economy  and  thereby  weakening  their  own. 
This  is  the  Reds'  "trade  offensive"  tactic. 

Molotov  outlined  the  Communist  trade- 
offensive  tactic  when  be  told  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Lithuania:  "Presently  the 
American  worker  is  well  off  and,  of  course, 
we  cannot  reach  htm.  He  will  not  submit  to 
us.  Consequently,  we  must  help  bring  about 
unemployment  in  America.  Having  taken 
over  her  markets  In  Europe,  expelled  her 
from  Asia  and  elsewhere,  she  will  have  no 
markets  to  dump  her  ^oods.  Curtailment 
of  production  will  follow,  and  there  will  be 
unemployment.  Then  the  day  will  have  ar- 
rived for  us  to  settle  our  accounts  ^vlth 
America."  ^ 

Earlier  this  month  our  State^^partnient 
Informed  the  world  that  the  Unted  States 
does  not  oppose  any  nation's  trading  with 
the  Red  Chinese.  No  wonder  the  Commu- 
nists continue  to  smile  as  they  did  years  ago 
in  Moscow's  International  Affairs!  Back  In 
March,  1957,  this  official  Kremlin  publication 
remarked:  "It  Is  Ironic  that  a  good  part  of 
this  trade  (that  1b,  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Socialist  States)  will  be 
financed  Indirectly  by  UJB.  support  of  for- 
eign economies." 

Our  Nation's  press  Interpreted  President 
Johnson's  speech  on  July  12th  to  collegiate 
delegates  meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
W.  Va.,  as  calUng  for  U.S.  trade  with  Red 
China  and  as  opening  a  window  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  said:  "Asia  is  now  the  crucial  arena  of 
man's  striving  for  Independence  and  order 
and  for  life  Itself."  Therefore — In  the  name 
of  "peaceful  co-existence" — he  offered  the 
Reds  total  conciliation,  trade,  the  "free  flow 
of  people  and  Ideas,"  full  participation  in 
the  "international  community"  (the  United 
Nations)  and  "common  dedication  to  the 
task  of  human  progress  and  economic  de- 
velopment." 

All  Americans  should  know  by  now  that 
diplomatic  recognition  is  extremely  helpful 
to  the  Conmiunlsts  In  their  drive  for  world 
conquest.  Ten  of  the  twenty-two  captive 
nations  listed  were  seized  by  Red  Russia  after 
we  gave  her  diplomatic  recognition.  Prior  to 
recognition  In  1933,  Red  Russia  was  an  eco- 
nomic failure  which  had  been  defeated  by 
Poland.  The  non-tabloid  U.S.  newspaper 
with  the  largest  circulation  commented: 

"If  admission  of  Peking  is  indeed  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  policy,  as  President  John- 
son seemed  to  indicate,  the  switch  comes  at 
a  curious  Ume.  Its  own  leaders  admit  that 
Red  China's  internatioiial  influence  is  now 
at  Its  lowest  ebb  since  the  Korean  War. 
Peking  has  Just  lost  out  in  Indonesia  and  is 

beset  by  purges  and  internal  strife Most 

curious  timing." 


Dkclakation,  Cn-r  or  Bostom,  Officb  or  the 
Mato»,  Citt  Haix 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggrecston,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  off  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania. 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Odel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia.  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  snd 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  c»verwhelmlng  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaCers  to  initiate  a  major 
war;   and 

Whereas,  the  freadom-lovlng  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  ttelr  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas.  Boston,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  has 
since  its  birth  more  than  300  years  ago, 
pledged  Itself  to  chBmplonlng  the  individual 
rights  of  man; 

Now.  therefore.  1.  John  F.  Collins,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  do  hereby  declare  that 
the  week  commenolng  July  17,  1966,  be  ob- 
served AB  Captive  Bfatlons  Week  in  the  City 
of  Boston,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  our 
city  to  Join  with  others  in  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prSyers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  paBceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world.  1 

I    I     John  F.  Collins. 

'    \  Mayor  of  Boston. 

A  Proclamation  of  the  Commonwealth  op 
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Whereas,  The  baeic  rights  of  freedom  and 
Justice  are  circumsflrlbed  and  denied  In  many 
areas  of  the  world,  depriving  countless  per- 
sons of  their  national  Independence  and 
their  individual  lifterties  of  religion,  speech 
and  communication  with  their  friends  and 
relatives  who  live  la  the  free  world,  and 

Whereas,  The  declre  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  subjugated  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  tyrannlst  leaders  to  initiate  a  major,  war, 
and 

Whereas,  We  of  the  United  States  are  the 
fortunate  inhabltatits  of  a  citadel  of  human 
freedom.  We  are  proud  that  we  are  giving 
asylum  to  many  refugees  from  oppressed 
countries  who  are  linked  by  family  bond  to 
many  American  citizens.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  have  beneflte<l  from  their  presence  as 
they  are  valued  neighbors,  and  are  loyal  and 
Industrious  members  of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  Our  country's  abiding  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Independence.  f>er- 
sonal  liberty  and  human  dignity  makes  it 
appropriate  and  pmper  that  we  manifest  to 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  our  sym- 
pathies and  prayers  for  their  freedom  and 
national  Independtnce,  and  that  we  recog- 
nize and  encourage  constructive  actions 
which  foeter  the  growth  and  development  of 
these  rights; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor 
of  the  CommonweSlth  of  Massachusetts,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  18-24,  1966 
as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  observance,  in  recognition  and 
support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  national  independence  and  human  lib- 
erty. 

Given  at  the  Eke«utlve  Chamber  in  Boston, 
this  twelfth  day  ol  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 


six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-first. 

John  A.  Volpe, 

Governor. 
Kevin  H.  WnrrE, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Boston  Honored  Captive  Nations  Week 
Boston,  Mass. — "Our  country's  abidlns 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  independ- 
ence, personal  liberty  and  human  dignity 
makes  it  appropriate  and  proper  that  we 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions our  sympathies  and  prayers  for  thtir 
freedom  and  national  independence,  and  tliHt 
we  recognize  and  encourage  constructive 
actions  which  foster  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  these  rights,"  was  stated  by  Gover- 
nor John  A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts  in  his 
proclamation  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mayor  John  F.  Collins  of  Boston  In  his 
proclamation,  after  enumerating  all  captive 
nations  which  lost  their  Independence 
through  direct  and  Indirect  aggression  of 
Russian  Communists,  urged  Bostonlans  to 
"dedicate  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  llbeni- 
tlon  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all 
over  the  world." 

INFORMING    the    PUBLIC 

In  keeping  with  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment of  "bulldlnA  bridges  of  understand- 
ing" with  the  capt?ve  world,  special  emph.i- 
Eia  was  put  on  Informing  the  public, 
through  newspapers  and  radio,  about  capti'.e 
nations.  In  addition  to  press  releases  .ind 
copies  of  proclamations,  each  major  daily 
in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  In  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut.  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
received  a  special  letter  for  publication  in 
the  "letters  to  the  editor"  column.  As  of 
this  writing.  The  Boston  Herald  (Boston. 
Mass.),  The  SUndard  Times  (New  Bedford, 
Mass.),  Manchester  Union  Leader  {Man- 
chester, N.H.>.  and  The  Hartford  Times 
(Hartford,  Conn.)  carried  the  letter. 
action  on  the  elood  resolution 

In  separate  letters  from  the  Boston  UCC.^, 
Massachusetts  Congressmen  were  urged  to 
initiate  action  in  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  act  upon  the  pending  Flood  Resolu- 
tion (H.R.  14),  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  Conxmittee  on  Captive  Nations 

new  ENGLAND  COMMITTEE  FOB  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

This  year's  observance  was  sponsored  by 
the  New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations,  which  consists  of  Armenian,  Lat- 
vian. Lithuanian,  Hungarian,  Polish,  rmd 
Ukrainian  representatives  of  Greater  Boston 
and  vicinity.  The  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
Is  represented  by  Mr.  Orest  Szczudluk.  its 
Vice  President.  The  Committee  is  also  plan- 
ning a  big  rally  and  motorcade  which  will 
take  place  In  October. 

New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations 

Boston.  Mass. — Governor  Volpe  and  Mayor 
Collins  have  Issued  proclamations  designat- 
ing the  week  of  July  17-23,  1966,  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  in  the  State  and  Boston  re- 
spectively, according  to  Mr.  O.  Szczudliilc, 
spokesman  for  the  committee. 

These  proclamations,  together  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proclamation  Issued  earlier, 
are  part  of  a  national  tribute  to  all  captive 
nations  under  Russian  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  Captive  Nations  week  is 
to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspira- 
tions for  national  Independence  and  freedom 
of  all  captive  nations  under  Communist  rule. 

These  are  the  captive  nations:  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Caechoslo- 
Takla,  Latvia,  Bstonla,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania.   E^t   Germany,    Bulgaria,   mainland 


China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia, 
Turkestan.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  other 
nations. 

This  year's  observance  is  coupled  with  the 
renewed  efforts  to  create  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  in  Congress. 

The  New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations  sponsors  this  year's  observance 
stated  Mr.  Seczudluk. 

Kew  England  CoMMmxE  fob  Captive  Na- 
tions— On  "Captive  Nations'  Week" 
1.^66 

Boston,  Mass..  July  12. — In  terms  of  the 
President's  Proclamation  of  1966  setting 
aside  nationally  July  17-23  as  "Captive 
Nations'  Week",  the  following  information 
will  be  of  interest : 

(1)  The  so-called  "Soviet  Union"  is  not 
Russia.  It  consists  of  a  Russian  "republic" 
and  such  other  once  independent  states  as, 
.Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  C-oesakia,  Estonia, 
Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  North 
Caucasus,  Siberia,  Turkestan,  Ukraine  and 
WTiite  Ruthenla. 

(2)  A  vast  satellite  empire  of  captives  In- 
cludes, Albania,  Bulgaria,  China  (mainland), 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Htingary. 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam.  Poland,  Ruma- 
nia. Tibet  and  latterly.  Cuba. 

(3)  There  are  in  the  USSR  today  only 
95.000,000  Russians  as  against  their  119,- 
000  000  non-Russian  captives. 

(4)  The  Soviet  empire  contains  the 
staggering  total  of  820.000,000  people — almost 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  is 
ruled  by  an  61ite,  minority  force! 

(5 1  By  actual  count,  there  are  126  different 
and  distinct  nationalities  in  the  USSR. 

(6)  While  the  British.  French.  Belgian  and 
D'atch  empires  have  all  but  vanished,  the 
Soviet  empire  continues  to  grow.  The  USSR 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a  gain  of 
252,000  square  miles  with  22,000.000's  of 
people. 

What  emerges  then  is  the  picture  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  in  history  and  a 
classic  example  of  the  forcible  dominance  of 
a  majority  by  a  minority. 

Let  US  build  "bridges  of  understanding" 
with  the  captive  world  founded  on  manifest 
sympathy  for  the  silent  but  heroic  struggle 
for  freedom  being  waged  in  the  1  .'is t- remain- 
ing enclave  of  political  slavery  in  our  world. 

That  "manifest  sympathy"  must  entail  a 
ringing  demand  that  Moscow  accord  the  non- 
Russian  captive  world  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  in  the  interests 
of  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on  universal 
justice. 

(From  the  Hairenlk  Weekly,  July  7,  1966) 
IM  Amticipation   of  President's  Proclama- 
Tioit:  Facts  and  Figvres  on  the  Captivb 
World 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Hairenik  Weekly: 

In  terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation 
of  1966  setting  aside  nationally  July  17-23 
as  "Captive  Nations'  Week,"  the  following 
information  will  be  of  Interest ; 

(1)  The  so-called  "Soviet  Union"  Is  not 
Russia.  It  consists  of  a  Russian  "republic" 
and  such  other  once  independent  states  as, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Cossakia.  Estonia. 
Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  North 
Caucasus,  Siberia.  Turkestan,  Ukraine  and 
White  Ruthenla. 

(2i  A  vast  satellite  empire  of  captives  In- 
cludes: Albania,  Bulgaria.  China  (main- 
land) Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary. North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Tibet  and  latterly,  Cuba. 

(3 1  There  are  In  the  USSR  today  only 
56  000,000  Russians  as  against  their  119,000,- 
OOO  non-Russian  captives. 

'4)  The  So\1et  empire  contains  the  stag- 
gering toui  of  820.000.000  people— almost 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  Is 
ruled  by  an  611  te.  minority  force ! 


(5)  By  actual  count,  there  are  126  differ- 
ent and  distinct  nationalities  in  the  USSR. 

(6)  While  the  British,  French.  Belgian  and 
Dutch  empires  have  aU  but  vanished,  the 
Soviet  empire  continues  to  grow.  The  USSR 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a  gain  of 
262.000  square  miles  with  22.000,000s  of 
people. 

What  emerges  then  is  the  picture  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  in  history  and  a 
classic  example  of  the  forcible  dominance  of 
a  majority  by  a  minority. 

Let  us  build  "bridges  of  understanding" 
with  the  captive  world  founded  on  manifest 
sympathy  for  the  silent  but  heroic  strtiggle 
for  freedom  »>eing  wuged  in  the  last-remain- 
ing enclave  of  political  slavery  in  our  world. 

That  "manifest  sympathy"  must  entail  a 
ringing  demand  that  Moscow  accord  the  non- 
Russian  captive  world  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  Independence  in  the  interests 
of  fi  peaceful  world  order  ba^ed  on  universal 
justice. 

New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations 

I  From  the  Wanderer.  St.  Paul    Minn., 
Aug.  11.  1966] 

Wh\t  About  the  Rights  or  the  Captive 

Nations? 

(By  Fr.  John  W.  Beretta.  O.S.A.) 

"Brothers  will  be  given  up  to  execution  by 
their  brothers,  and  children  by  their  latliers; 
children  will  rise  up  against  their  parents 
and  will  compass  their  deaths.  .  .  ."  (Mt. 
10:21). 

On  June  8th  of  this  year  our  Holy  Father 
Pope  Paul  VI  addressed  a  general  audience 
on  the  nature  ol  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
reminded  them  that  "We,  who  are  a  multi- 
tude, form  one  body  in  Christ,"  as  St.  Paul 
had  so  beautifully  said.  Then  he  continued 
calling  attention  to  another  title  of  the 
Church:  the  Communion  of  Saints.  "Church 
means  communion  of  saints.  And  the  com- 
munion of  saints  involves  the  lncor}X)ratlon 
of  Christians  into  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  same  charity  among  all 
the  faithful  in  this  world  and  in  the  other." 

It  is  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of 
members  of  the  Mystical  Body  that  I  come 
today  to  bring  you  a  message  and  to  niake 
an  earnest  plea.  First.  I  come  to  bring  you 
a  message.  There  are  today  "brothers  who 
are  being  given  up  by  brothers  to  execution," 
more  than  sixty-five  million  of  them,  behind 
the  Iron,  Bamboo  and  Sugarcane  curtains. 
I  have  come  also  to  plead  with  you  for  prayer 
and  sacrifice,  for  the  "circulation  of  the 
charity"  that  must  pervade  the  members  of 
the  Conununion  of  Saints,  the  members  of 
the  same  Body  of  Christ. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  was  written 
In  Latvia.  It  reads  in  part:  "We  do  not 
starve  for  bread  or  search  for  water,  but 
we  hunger  to  hear  the  Word  of  the  living 
God.  Please  ask  our  Church  brethren  in 
America  to  pray  for  us."  I  plead  with  you 
to  heed  that  request. 

St.  Paul  knew  persecution.  In  his  second 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  he  said:  We  carry 
about  in  our  bodies  the  dying  state  ol  Jestis, 
so  that  the  living  power  of  Jesus  may  be 
manifested  in  our  bodies  too."  (II  Cor.  4;  10) . 
That  Is  the  message  today  from  Vietnamese 
children  whose  eardrums  were  destroyed  be- 
cause they  listened  to  the  "Our  Father." 
This  message  comes  to  you  from  the  twenty 
thousand  Christian  laymen  and  women,  the 
167  priests,  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
brutally  murdered  by  trained  Commur.ls-t  ter- 
rorists in  just  one  province  of  the  Congo. 
This  did  not  happen  in  a  land  of  savages,  as 
some  newspapers  excused  the  most  gruesome 
rapes  and  cannibalistic  murders,  but  in  a 
country  where  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
population  is  Catholic  than  in  the  United 
States;  in  a  country  where  no  priest  or  mis- 
sionary had  to  fear  for  his  life  In  the  last 


forty  years.  It  is  more  than  appalling  that 
we  are  eo  short  of  memory  that  we  already 
have  forgotten  that  the  preacher  of  so-called 
'non-violence"  now  listened  to  dadly  on  our 
televisions,  was  one  of  tboae  who  were  most 
vocal  at  the  time,  clamoring  for  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  American  planes  that 
were  sent  in  to  evacuate  the  remalmng 
threatened  victims  of  these  massacres. 

Listen  to  our  Holy  Father:  'It  will  be  use- 
ful lor  those  Catholics,  who  by  the  grace  of 
God  live  In  freedom,  to  remember  the 
Catholics  who  live  in  modern  catacombs  and 
not  to  forget  how  sad  is  their  plight,  reflect- 
ing that  without  vigilance  and  concord,  a 
similar  fate  could  befall  them  all."  These 
words  were  recently  spoken  by  our  Holy 
Father  Pope  Paul  VI.  They  are  to  us  the 
best  words  to  commemorate  our  national 
"Captive  Nations  Week,"  for  the  worst  cap- 
tivity is  the  captivit--  ol  the  mind,  of  the  soul, 
the  persecution  of  the  faith. 

Our  Sunday  ViKitor  points  out  in  a  recent 
issue  that  in  North  Vietnam  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  people  were  killed  by  the 
Communist  regime,  just  as  there  were  at  least 
25  million  in  China  and  20  million  in  Russia, 
all  for  the  sake  ol  obtaining  "cooperation." 

May  I  remind  you  that  during  these  last 
ten  years  more  Christians  have  died  for  their 
faith  than  during  the  first  three  centuries 
Of  persecution  of  the  Chtirch.  In  one-third 
of  the  world  today  Christians.  Jews  and  all 
religious  people  have  lost  all  rights,  even  the 
right  to  life  itself.  I  am  not  here  to  ask  you 
to  ftart  demonstrating,  campaigning  or  lob- 
bying for  their  civil  rights,  but  to  start  at 
least  praying  for  them  every  day.  To  start 
sacrificing,  first  of  all  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself;  to  offer  yourself,  your  com- 
forts and  your  riches,  through  the  hands  of 
the  Qvieen  of  Martyrs,  to  a  living  and  loving 
God.  Pray  that  you  may  find  the  task  His 
Providence  has  destined  lor  you  to  also  as- 
sist in  defeating  the  greatest  enemy  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  faced. 

Let  us  listen  now  to  the  official  document 
of  Vatican  Council.  The  Pope  and  the 
Council  Fathers  have  this  to  say  about  Mary, 
the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted,  the  Help  of 
Christians,  the  Queen  of  Martyrs  and  ol  Con- 
fessors: "Mary  shines  forth  on  esirth,  until 
the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come  (cf  2  Pet.  3:10) 
as  a  sign  of  sure  hope  and  solace  for  the  pil- 
grim People  of  God.      (The  Church  V,  66 j." 

Dearly  beloved  in  Christ  crucified:  the 
apostles  of  deceit,  the  godless  conspirators  of 
international  Communism,  have  again 
changed  their  tactics.  Their  principles  were 
laid  down  long  ago.  God  has  to  be  eradi- 
cated out  of  the  he.arts  of  all  they  control; 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  intended 
yictim  nations,  they  now  go  about  their  dev- 
ilish business  in  a  more  subtle  way.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  Lenin  they 
now  "engage  in  the  dialectical  struggle 
within  religion."  They  command  as  fol- 
lows: "We  will  progressively  replace  the  re- 
ligious element  by  the  Marxist  element  .  .  . 
so  that  Catholics  will  eventually  destroy  of 
tlieir  own  accord  and  on  their  own  account, 
the  divine  images  which  they  themselves  had 
created."  This  is  from  a  Communist  docu- 
ment.    (Li  Wei  Han  Doc.) 

Next  year  it  will  be  half  a  century  ago  that 
Lenin  established  his  godless  tyranny  in  Rus- 
sia It  will  also  be  a  half  century  ago  that 
Mury,  the  Mother  of  the  Church,  pleaded  to 
hear  her  Son's  warning,  that  she  give  us  her 
"peace  plan  from  Heaven."  but  also  that  she 
threatened  that  if  her  pleas  were  not  heard: 
"Russln  will  spread  her  errors  all  over  the 
world." 

V.'e  know  that  the  masters  of  deceit  have 
spread  their  errors  to  the  very  corners  of  the 
earth;  we  know  that  some  Christians — in- 
cluding some  Catholics!— are  destroyers, 
even  in  our  beloved  country,  of  the  true 
values  of  Christianity,  having  replaced  them 
with   Maniist    ideas    of    "the   scxrial    gospel." 
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So-called  theologlana  wre  preaching  that 
"Ood  la  dead";  prleata  bave  flung  the  Rosary 
In  pieces  among  their  parlshionera  from  the 
pvUplt:  old  heresies  crop  up  In  new  form,  and 
a  theologian  at  a  well-known  Catholic  uni- 
versity told  his  students,  "Jesus  was  uncer- 
tain of  Bis  DlTlne  sonshlp,  yet  He  never 
abandoned  His  quest  for  certainty."  A 
frightful  number  of  such  horrlfsrlng  errors 
go  unchallenged  today.  I  beg  you  to  pray, 
to  pray  and  sacrifice,  that  through  the  In- 
tercession of  the  Mother  of  the  Americas, 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the  Mother  of  Di- 
vine Qrace  and  the  Mother  of  Good  Counsel, 
the  faith  In  America  may  be  restored  and 
strengthened;  that  our  Lord's  special  graces 
may  reach  out  to  the  living  martyrs  ;n  the 
Captive  Nations;  that  they  may  endurt  their 
oppressive  persecutions  and  that  we,  through 
love  and  sacrifice,  may  obtain  the  deliver- 
ance of  all  now  enslaved. 

Finally,  listen  to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself;  (Mt.  24:9-14)  "In  those  days,  men 
will  give  you  up  to  persecution,  and  will  put 
you  to  death;  all  the  world  will  be  hating 
you  because  you  bear  my  name;  whereupon 
many  will  lose  heart,  will  betray  and  hate 
one  another.  Many  false  prophets  will 
arise,  and  many  will  be  deceived  by  them; 
and  the  charity  of  most  men  will  grow  cold, 
as  they  see  wickedness  abound  everywhere; 
but  that  man  will  be  saved  who  endures  to 
the  last." 

And  then  Jesus  concludes  with  a  glorious 
promise  which  Is  our  consolation  and  our 
confidence  In   the  future: 

"This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  must  first  be 
preached  all  over  the  world,  so  that  all  na- 
tions may  hear  the  truth." 

[From  Svoboda,  the  ITkrainlan  Weekly,  Jersey 

City,  N.J.,  July  30,  1966] 
Ukrainians  Ossekvx  Captive  Nations  Week: 

Cafttve  Nations  a  Foscv  for  Peace,  Sats 

Dk.  Dobrianskt 

Washinoton,  D.C. — The  chalrmun  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  stated 
that,  "If  we  fall  to  revise  our  foreigxi  policy 
of  patched-up  containment,  we  can  look 
forward  to  innumerable  years  of  guerrilla 
warfare  and  more  Vletnams,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  global  peace  becoming 
progressively  slimmer."  Addressing  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Uons  Club  of  Washing- 
ton at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  July  20,  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  who  Is  also  professor  of 
economics  at  Georgetown  University,  held 
that  "only  by  concentrating  on  the  captive 
nations  in  the  Red  Empire  and  prudently 
helping  them  in  their  cold  war  against  the 
Red  totalitarian  regimes  can  we  successfully 
curb  Red  cold  and  hot  war  aggressions  In  the 
Free  World." 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  being  observed 
now  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  Pres- 
ident issued  his  proclamation  of  the  Week 
on  July  8,  and  over  half  of  the  governors 
and  mayors  of  every  major  city  have  simi- 
larly proclaimed  it.  Congress  also  Is  ob- 
serving  Captive   Nations   Week. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  also  pointed  to  "the  non- 
sensical Inconsistencies"  of  our  present  pol- 
icy toward  the  Red  Empire.  "While  the 
USSR,  Romania,  Poland  and  other  totalitar- 
ian Red  states  are  heavily  supplying  Hanoi  to 
continue  its  aggression  in  South  Vietnam," 
he  said,  "pressures  have  been  building  up  in 
tbis  country  to  supply  the  Red  regimes  of 
Eastern  Europe  with  capital  and  technology 
to  Strengthen  our  indirect  enemies  in  Viet- 
nam." He  added,  "Beefing  up  the  cold  war 
economies  of  Eastern  Europe  helpe  not  the 
captive  nation8>but  the  totalitarian  Red 
Syndicate  of  Communist  Parties  in  control 
of  the  various  captive  nations'  states."  "The 
Great  Illusion  of  our  day.  for  which  well  pay 
dearly  later,"  he  said,  "is  the  naive  notion 
that  the  Communist-dominated  states  of 
Central  Europe  can  or  want  to  be  divorced 
from  Moscow." 
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Vehement  Communist  oppKssltion  to  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  was  cited  in  detail  by  Dr. 
Dobrlansky.  "The  Week,"  he  said,  "is  a  major 
obstacle  to  Moscow's  calculated  strategy  of 
peaceful  coexlsteace."  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  whlcll  conducts  the  annual  na- 
tional observanae  stressed.  "The  present 
worldwide  struggle  can  be  won  by  us  if  and 
when  we  strike  by  all  paramilitary  means  at 
the  basic  source  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperio- 
coloniAllsm  within  the  USSR  Itself."  He  called 
for  a  special  Congressional  committee  on  the 
captive    nations   to  explore   this   area. 

(From     Svoboda.    the     tJkralnian     Weekly. 

Jersey  City,  N  J.,  July  30.   1966 1 

Phoenix    Observance    or    Captive    Nations 

Week 

Phoenix,  Ariz  —The  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  here  will  be  highlighted  with  a 
rally  In  Encanto  Park  Band  Shell  today,  July 
30,  at  8:00  p  m.  The  principal  speaker  will 
be  Barry  Goldwater.  P.trtlcipatlng  In  the 
program  will  be  the  Luke  Air  Force  Base 
Band,  the  US  Marines,  the  U.S.  Navy,  Arizona 
National  Guard  and  the  American  Legion. 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee  in  Phoenix 
is  supported  by  njany  local  groups,  including 
the  Mothers'  Crusade  for  Victory  Over  Com- 
munism. Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
Daughters  of  tha  American  Revolution,  and 
the  Citizens'  Infdrmatlon  Center. 

Later  m  the  day.  at  6:30  p  m.  Walter 
ChoplwksyJ  and  Bhirley  Beckman.  president 
and  secretary,  respectively,  of  tlie  Arizona 
branch  of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, will  appetir  in  a  half-hour  panel  on  I 
Channel  5.  KPHO  TV.  to  discuss  the  Captive 
Nations  issue.  Appearing  with  them  will  be 
St.ite  Senator  Joftn  B.  Golan  and  Dr.  Weldon 
P.  Shofstall.  Desn  of  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity. 

[From  Svoboda,  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  July  30,  19«6J 

Captive   Nations  Week   Observed   in   Min- 
nesota 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Captive  Nations 
Week  was  solemtily  observed  in  this  Min- 
nesota city  this  year.  One  week  before 
July  nth,  the  Ocvernor  of  Minnesota,  Karl 
P.  Rolvaag,  and  the  mayor  of  MlnneapoUs, 
Arthur  Neftalin,  Issued  separate  proclama- 
tions announclrfg  -the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Both  proclamations  speak 
of  Moscow's  Communist  Imperialism,  men- 
tion Ukraine  among  the  Captive  Nations, 
and  urge  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  to  ob- 
serve the  Week  »lth  due  ceremony. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  KTCA-TV  Chan- 
nel 2  broadcasted  a  half-hour  television  pro- 
gram dedication  to  the  nations  enslaved  by 
Communism.  Participating  in  the  program 
were  W.  D,  Donaldson,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Associaticm,  Eric  Dandurs,  Latvian 
representative,  Wandel  Kulk,  Estonian,  Dr, 
Arvld  Gallo,  Hungarian  representatives  and 
Dr.  M.  Kozak,  Jepresentatlve  of  the  local 
branch  of  tl,e  UOCA  The  plight  of  Ukraine, 
the  flrst  of  the  captive  nations,  was  discussed 
at  length  by  the  fiarticipants  in  the  program. 

[From  Svobo<lli.  the  Ukrainian  Weekly. 
Jersey  City,  N.J  ,  July  30.  1966) 
Harpford.  Conn  ,  Marks  Captive 
Nations  Week 
Hartford.   Conn. — The   Hartford   Commit- 
tee of  Captive  Nations,  headed  by  Olexander 
Pryshllak,  sponsored  the  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  this  city.     This  year. 
the    committee   decided    on    activities    that 
would  acquaint  the  widest  possible  segment 
of   the   Americaa  public   with   the   plight   of 
nations  enslaved  >y  Moscow.     The  local  press, 
radio  and  television  media  all  reported  on  the 
events  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Hartford. 
On  Friday,  July  15,  a  delegation  of  Ukrain- 
ian, Estonian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian  and  Pol- 
ish representaUves,  Including  young  girls  In 


their  national  costumes,  met  with  Con- 
necticut Governor  John  Dempsey.  O,  Prysh- 
llak headed  the  delegation  and  was  the 
Ukrainian   representative. 

In  presenting  the  delegation  with  his  C;ip. 
tive  Nations  Week  Proclamation,  Gov.  Demp- 
sey  urged  the  young  girls  present  to  clieri^r. 
the  traditions  of  their  native  lands,  i,;  ; 
learn  their  native  language,  history  and  ru:- 
ture,  "In  fostering  your  costmnes,  songs. 
and  traditions  here,  you  not  only  maintain  a 
spiritual  bond  with  the  lands  of  your  fathers 
but  also  enrich  our  American  culture, "  s^-.iu 
Gov.  Dempsey. 

On  Sunday,  Jvily  17.  many  nationalities  in. 
cUiding  representatives  of  Captiv^  N:;!ii,:.^ 
attended  M.iss  at  the  local  Ukrainian  Cuh- 
olic  Church,  said  for  the  intention  ol  the 
Captive  Nations. 

(From  Svoboda,  the  Ukrainian  Weekiv, 
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Caitive  Nations  Week  Marked  in  Chicaco 

(By  Mary  Shplctila) 

Chic.\go.  III.— The  annual  commenior.it:oa 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  this  city  was  cv:;- 
nilnated  with  a  massive  parade  throne:: 
downtown  Chicago  on  Saturday,  July  16,  iSCt 
Ten  thousand  i)eople  whose  ancestry  steir,.: 
from  captive  countries,  marched  down  Sta-e 
Street  to  the  sound  of  band  music.  Dressed 
in  their  colorful  native  costumes,  the  niarc::- 
ers  carried  signs  and  banners  saluting  i.^e 
American  soldiers  fighting  for  freedom  ::: 
Viet  Nam  and  proclaiming  support  of  United 
States  policy  there.  They  also  carried  pUic- 
ards  denouncing  Conununlst  domination  ;r. 
their  homelands. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  led  the  parad? 
with  American  Legion  Commander  Joseph  C 
Murphy,  Special  Events  Director  Col.  Jack 
Reilly,  and  many  dignitaries  of  the  churc.': 
veterans  organizations,  and  represent  a  nvt; 
of  all  the  twenty-one  captive  nations.  Serv- 
ing as  honory  Parade  Marshals  were  America:; 
soldiers  who  were  wounded  in  Viet  Nam  anl 
now  recovering  in  the  Great  Lakes  Hospiu; 

Ukrainians  of  all  ages  Joined  In  the  ant;- 
Coniniunist  manifestation,  reminding  tt.r 
people  of  Chicago  of  their  suffering  brothcra 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

A  mass  rally  followed  at  the  Grant  Par-: 
Bandshell  where  Senator  Paul  H.  Dovi.tA- 
and  Joseph  C.  Murphy,  American  Legion 
Commander,  were  the  principal  speakers 

Although  the  parade  and  rally  were  t> " 
high  points  of  the  year,  other  events  were 
also  held  in  conjunction  with  prep.aration 
for  Captive  Nations  Day.  On  July  6th.  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  met  wi;:. 
Chicago's  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  in  h:? 
chambers,  where  Committee  Chairman  %'ik- 
tors  Viksnins  presented  the  mayor  with  u 
certificate  of  merit  for  his  interest  and  .';i!.rj- 
ptort  in  past  years.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Dalfv 
expressed  his  sympathy  for  our  enslaved  p<":- 
pie  and  hope  for  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  nations. 

That  evening  a  press  conference  wa.s  held 
nt  the  Conrad  Hilton,  with  represent.iUvis 
Of  the  leading  Chicago  dallies  and  foreign 
language  newspapers  present.  Here  the  dp- 
tive  Nations  Committee  disclosed  their  plar.s 
for  Captive  Nations  Week  and  an  intervl".* 
was  held  with  a  recent  escapee  from  a  S.- 
berian  prison,  who  spoke  of  the  tre.Ttme:;: 
that  the  Communist  continue  to  inRi;t  ■:;: 
our  people. 

On  July  6th.  the  A.B.N.  Organization  held 
a  farewell  banquet  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  for 
Frank  T.  Sla,  Consul  General  of  the  Repiibl.: 
of  China,  who  has  been  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  observances  l!i 
Chicago  in  the  past  years  and  who  was  re- 
turning to  his  homeland  the  following  d.iy 

These  events  served  to  remind  the  peop.o 
of  Chicago  and  America  that  a  large  part  if 
the  world  remains  under  Communism  dom- 
ination, and  that  the  struggle  for  the  libeni- 
tion  of  the  Captive  Nations  continues. 
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IFrom  Svoboda,  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  July  30,  1966] 

Editorials:  "Muekt  Thinking"  Indeed 

In  an  article  written  on  the  eve  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week,  syndicated  columnist 
Bernard  Gwertzman  ventured  into  what  he 
apparently  thought  to  be  a  painstaking  anal- 
vsls  of  the  Congressional  Resolution's  history 
and  political  effectiveness.  His  "tongue-in- 
cheek"  argumentation  leads  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution, adopted  unanimously  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1959,  has  lost  much  of  its  original 
■  Sling"  as  reflected  in  the  annual  presidential 
proclamations. 

In  stating  that  the  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion is  one  "the  White  House  wishes  had 
never  been  passed."  Mr.  Gwertzman  blithely 
uses  an  unproven  concltision  for  his  premise. 
But  the  major  fault  lies  In  his  lack  of  his- 
torical knowledge,  an  oft-committed  fallacy 
that  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  aptly  described 
as  "protracted  cultured  Ignorance"  concern- 
ing the  many  captive  nations  In  the  Red 
Empire.  Mr.  Gwertzman,  who  cites  Dr. 
Dobriansky's  article  published  in  the  latest 
issue  of  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  shows  that 
he  either  failed  to  read  into  the  article  or 
took  the  professor's  statement  personally.  In 
any  case,  the  columnist  does  indeed  reveal 
a  cultured  Ignorance  of  East  Europ>ean  his- 
tory, and  what  is  worse — a  certain  pride  in 
his  ignorance.  To  say  that  there  are  "top 
scholars  who  would  have  trouble"  finding 
some  of  the  captive  nations  on  the  map 
merely  bears  out  Dr.  Dobriansky's  statement 
on  protracted  ignorance"  and  "murky  tliink- 
ins"  in  some  political  and  academic  circles 
of  our  country. 

The  art  of  politics  Ijeing  what  it  is.  it  may 
be  true  that  the  State  Department  does  not 
wish  to  be  as  strong  in  its  condemnation  of 
tise  Soviet  Union  now  as  it  was  several  years 
ago  There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  what  its 
ftand  win  be  like  In  the  future,  and  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
to  bring  about  a  stronger  stand  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  ()nly  two  weeks  ago 
that  another  columnist  quoted  President 
Johnson  as  having  said  that  were  the  Hun- 
g.nrian  uprising  to  take  place  now,  "our 
re>ponse  would  be  different." 

The  State  Department's  current  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  notwithstanding, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  nations 
held  captive  by  Communist  oppressors  have 
amply  manifested  their  desire  to  be  free  and 
independent.  Their  spirit  cannot  be  stifled. 
nor  their  historical  claim  to  freedom  denied. 
And  this  the  presidential  proclamation  con- 
firms today  more  strongly  than  ever,  as  does 
this  country's  stand  In  Viet  Nam.  This 
ihould  escape  neither  Mr.  Gwertzman  nor  his 
more  or  less  "cultured"  colleagues. 

IFYom    Svoboda,     the    Ukrainian    Weekly, 
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CAP'nvE  Nations  Week 

I  By   Walter   Zaparniuk.   UNA   supreme 

advisor » 

In  1959,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopted  unanimously  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion, in  the  form  of  Public  Law  86-90,  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  of  the  third  week 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  headed 

by  Dr.  l«v  E.  Dobrlansky,  Ukrainian  prof,  of 
economics  at  Georgetown  University,  has 
worked  out  a  program  for  this  year's  nation- 
wide observance  urging  support  for  President 
Johnson's  policy  in  Viet  Nam  and  other  areas 
of  the  globe  threatened  by  Communist  ag- 
gression. Prominent  themes  of  the  1966 
Captive  Nations  Week  Include : 

Peace  with  Justice  and  freedom,  support  of 
all  captive  nations  being  one  of  our  most 
powerful  deterrents  against  a  hot  global  war; 


Full  support  for  the  President's  action  in 
Viet  Nam,  preventing  further  Communist 
take-overs; 

A  "poltrade  policy"  toward  the  totalitarian 
Red  Empire,  i.e.,  trade  based  on  political 
concessions; 

Complete  exposure  of  Sino-Russlan  im- 
perio-colonlalism  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  councils,  concentrating  especially  on 
Ukraine.  Armenia.  Georgia  and  other  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, signifying  American  dedication  to 
the  eventual  freedom  of  all  captive  nations; 

Creation  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and 
Academy; 

Inauguration  of  a  Captive  Nations  Free- 
dom Stamp  series,  including  a  special  stamp 
honoring  Ukraine's  poet-laureate  and  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  Taras  Shevchenko 

This  year's  Captive  Nations  Week  is  of  spe- 
cial significance,  as  Communist  onslaughts 
on  the  free  world's  outposts,  dramatized  by 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  continue  to  cause  grave 
concern  to  all  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  few  misguided  voices  from 
some  of  our  ca.mpuses  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Viet  Nam 
leave  the  impression,  aptly  utilized  by  Com- 
munist propaganda,  that  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  can  be  pressured  into  eventually 
recognizing  the  status  quo  in  divided  Europe 
and  Asia,  thus  rescinding  on  their  promises 
to  defend  freedom  where  it  stlU  exists  and 
extending  it  wherever  possible. 

It  is  an  uncontested  fact,  recognized  by 
prudent  stotesmen  and  top  military  experts 
in  the  West,  that  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  constitute  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
Soviet  aggressive  moves,  and  that  their  as- 
pirations to  political  freedom  deserve  full 
support  on  both  moral  and  practical  grounds. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  success  of  our  for- 
eign policy  depends  on  the  recognition  of 
this  fundamental  weakness  and  vulnerabiiity 
in  the  seemingly  impregnable  wall  of  tlie 
Red  empire.  Orientation  toward  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  support  of  their  manifest 
desire  to  break  the  chains  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  and  tiie  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  on  earth. 

Tins  is  the  essence  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Resolution,  this  is  the  message  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  During  the  week-long 
observance  it  should  be  voiced  across  the 
nation,  as  once  again  we  pledge  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  all  captive  people,  first  and  fore- 
most martyred  Ukraine. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Utica  Observer-Dis- 
patch.) 

[From  Svoboda,  the  Ukrainian  Weekly, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  July  30.  1966] 

Lltters  to  the  Editor:  The  Meaning  of 
Public  Law  86-90 
Gentlemen  :  In  the  coxirse  of  our  Nation's 
history,  perhaps  no  Congressional  resolution 
has  shown  more  substantive  proof  of  this 
country's  position  as  a  vanguard  of  freedom 
than  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
(Public  Law  86-90)  passed  by  Congress  in 
1959.  And,  perhaps  too.  no  resolution  has 
been  more  grievously  attacked  by  antlXree- 
dom  governmental  systems. 

But  quite  possibly,  the  greatest  pain  in 
freedom's  side  is  the  one  Inflicted  by  some 
confused  Americans  who  through  lack  of 
knowledge  as  pertains  to  these  peoples — his- 
toric, geographic,  ethnographic,  linguistic — 
fail  or  refuse  to  recognize  the  great  value 
potential  of  the  resolution's  context  To 
them,  the  freedom-aspirations  of  the  peoples 
Of  the  captive  nations  behind  the  Iron.  Bam- 
boo and  Sugar  Curtains  are  more  an  occult 
phenomena  than  a  hope  rf  eventual  reality. 


To  speak  In  behalf  of  these  millions  of  be- 
leaguered political  slaves  is  to  be  type-cast 
as  "political,"  "partisan"  or  even  "radical." 
Since  when  has  the  pursuit  of  freedom  be- 
come synonymous  with  any  of  these? 

With  the  signing  of  the  first  proclamation 
m  1969  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  in  every  Presidential 
proclamation  thereafter,  the  message  carries 
the  same  rich  overtone — that  freedom-loving 
Americans  join  in  appropnite  ceremonies 
and  recommit  themselves  to  the  •  upport  of 
the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national 
independence  and  freedom,  and  that  these 
proclamations  and  commemorations  be  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  Red  world.  With- 
in recent  years  these  commemorative  cere- 
monies have  gone  beyond  our  shores.  The 
Week  is  now  also  observed  in  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

This  year.  July  17-23  marks  the  eighth  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Adding 
impetus  to  this  yearly  celebration  is  the  date 
on  which  the  1966  proclamation  was  signed. 
July  8,  the  date  of  the  ringing  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  made  public  in  1776.  Additional  Import 
augmenting  both  the  proclamation  and  date, 
was  the  President's  signing  of  the  Congres- 
sional measure  creating  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  at  the  same 
time. 

Tl^Rt  tiie  freedom-aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  tlie  captive  nations  have  been  asso- 
ciated simultaneously  with  the  maxims  of 
the  .^merican  Revolution  and  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  only  lends  magnitude  to  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  justice.  For  Public  Law 
86-90.  tlie  terms  "political"  "partisan"  and 
'radical'  fast  lose  their  vengeful  implications 
as.  slowly  but  surely,  the  scales  of  justice 
outweigh  tyranny. 

Vera  A.  Dowhan. 

(This  letter  was  also  sent  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News.) 

[From  the  Rhode  Island  Visitor] 

Visitor  Readers'  F^rum:   Captive 
Nations  Week 

Providence. 

EorroR:  On  July  4th  we  will  clebrate  our 
nation's  birthday,  a  sacred  day  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  on  this  day  that  we  recall 
the  m.irvelous  thoughts  which  are  stated  In 
that  grand  document,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

"We  hold  tliese  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  ail  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  .Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments 
are  instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  wlienever  any  Form  of  Government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It, 
and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness.  .  .  ." 

It  IS  sad  to  note  that  on  this  July  4th 
millions  of  freedom-loving  people  are  en- 
slaved by  atheistic  Communism.  The  Im- 
perialistic policies  of  Communist  Russia  have 
led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  national  in- 
dependence of  Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania, 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia.  Estonia, 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  China, 
Armenia.  North  Korea.  Albania.  Tibet,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others. 

These  are  the  Captive  Nations.  Our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  Is  proof  that 
Americans  share  with  tliem  their  aspiratTffbs 
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for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. We  can  encoiirage  thoee  who  lire 
under  Communism  to  perMvere  In  theLr  nght 
for  freedom  by  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing with  the  Captive  Nations  rather 
than  with  the  totalitarian  Bed  regimes  and 
by  demanding  pkolltlcal  concessions  If  we  are 
to  have  Bast-West  trade. 

On  July  4th  we  will  thank  our  Creator  for 
those  freedoms  which  Be  has  granted  to  us 
and  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Constitutional 
Republic.  We  should  also  take  time  to  pon- 
der upon  the  plight  of  those  nations  that 
were  once  free  and  have  fallen  Into  slavery 
under  atheistic  Communism,  keeping  In 
mind  that  the  goal  of  the  Communists  Is 
world  conquest. 

Edna  Pebbeault. 

[From  the  Rhode  Island  Visitor] 

Warwick. 

Eorros:  Since  Captive  Nations  Week  will 
soon  be  commemorated,  It  would  be  a  sincere 
act  of  brotherly  love  to  think  about  those 
people  who  live  without  Freedom  and  who 
have  done  so  now  for  so  many  years.  Their 
confusion  and  danger  of  despair  Is  often 
with  them  because  they  live  under  Atheistic 
tyranny.  Also,  they  live  out  these  years 
without  the  consolation  of  being  able  to 
meet  together  to  acknowledge  God,  causing, 
at  times,  this  confusion  and  despair  to  over- 
whelm them.  And  amidst  all  this,  the  Free 
World  so  often  seems  not  to  care,  the  Free 
World  seems  to  have  abandoned  them. 

Thoee  of  us,  the  Free  Peoples,  becaus<;  we 
need  to  enliven  our  love,  should  remeraber 
these  Captive  Peoples  In  our  prayers.  Be- 
cause it  Is  they  who  are  now  doing  the 
penance,  we  should  be  willing  to  suSei  vi- 
cariously, by  our  compassion,  for  the  Cap- 
tives. 

Diuing  Captive  Nations  Week  In  particu- 
lar, but  certainly  all  year  long,  let  us  aira  to 
reach  -.he  abandoned,  all  thoee  peoples  under 
Communist  control:  to  a.ssure  them  of  our 
prayers  and  to  ask  theirs:  to  shift  morale 
and  hope  to  our  side,  for  without  them  no 
battle  is  won. 

Elizabeth  La  Bonte. 

I  Prom  the  Rhode  Island  Visitor) 

Ckanston. 

Editor:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  commemo- 
ration of  Captive  Nations  Week  (July  17  to 
23).  It  Is  proper  that  we  in  America  should 
keep  this  event  before  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  people  In  these  captive  nations  were 
led  Into  these  conditions,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  mistakes  which  were  made  by  U.S. 
officials  after  World  War  XI  at  such  confer- 
ences as  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  Americans  who  cherish  justice  and 
freedom  should  do  all  In  our  power  to  pro- 
mote and  support  concern  for  our  brothers 
who  dally  suiter  under  the  tyranny  of 
atheistic  Communism.  We  can  never  hope 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  as  long  as 
millions  of  people  remain  captive. 

Even  when  we  feel  there  Is  nothing  else 
we  can  do  for  the  Captive  Nations,  all  of  us 
can  pray  for  them  and  ask  God's  mercy  upon 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  we  can  contact 
our  political  representatives  concerning  the 
plight  of  our  fellow-men  so  that  they  will 
not  be  abandoned  by  the  West.  It  was  the 
West  who  sold  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Into  slavery  and  bondage.  Our  honor 
win  not  be  regained  until  we  deliver  the 
Captive  Nations  from  the  totalitarian  forces 
of  atheistic  Communism. 

Adam  Ehi,ert. 


DEMONSTRATION  REHABILITATION 

PROJECTS 

Mr.    GETTYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    1    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy!  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  xequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHV  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  thinking  citizens  are  aware 
of  the  growing  threats  to  our  social  struc- 
ture Inherent  in  the  festering  slums  of 
our  great  cities.  One  might  say  that 
therein  live  a  majority  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  poor,  and  the  unwanted 
mortals  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Yet,  to  a  degree,  this  Is  not  true,  because 
the  objectives  of  much  recent  legislation 
are  directed  to  letting  these  folks  know 
that  they  are  wanted;  it  is  not  being 
"poor"  that  keeps  them  in  these  troubled 
environments.  It  is  just  that  there  gen- 
erally is  no  better  place  open  for  them 
to  go. 

Various  acts  we  have  passed  in  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  are  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing the  means  whereby  the  housing 
ills  of  these  neighborhoods  can  be 
lessened  and  the  EPiritual  and  social  well- 
being  of  their  residents  substantially 
improved. 

We  all  recogntee  that  this  is  a  big  task 
and  that  all  h^lp  possible  to  get  "on  with 
the  Job"  should  be  sought  and  gratefully 
accepted.  We  should  heartily  encourage 
the  cooperation  of  all  segments  of  the 
economy  to  help  stimulate  ways  and 
meaiis  to  oblitarate  this  blight  which 
exists  in  so  many  areas.  And,  thus,  it  is 
worthy  to  note  the  attention  which  re- 
cent legislation  has  directed  to  the 
rehabilitation  cf  blighted  tenement 
areas,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings  and  the  dispersion  of  their 
tenants  in  order  to  build  new,  high-rise 
buildings;  ofttinies  tainted  with  a  stigma 
of  class  due  to  their  tenant  income 
limitations. 

However,  it  is  even  more  significant  to 
realize  that  through  the  efforts  of  one 
major  building  materials  manufacturer, 
private  industrj*  is  putting  still  anpther 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  help  get  real 
progress  rolling  In  this  rehabilitation,  so 
badly  needed  in  such  slum  areas.  In- 
trigued by  the  requests  of  PHA.  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Co.  made  a  study 
of  some  of  the  troubled  areas  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  As  they  delved 
deeply  into  the  many  facets  of  the  prob- 
lem they  became  convinced  that  the  pri- 
vate owners  of  many  of  the  dilapidated 
tenements  did  Uttle  to  improve  them, 
essentially  bccaase  there  was  a  lack  of 
know-how  in  the  fleld  of  tenement  reha- 
bilitation. To  whom  could  they  turn  for 
advice  on  financing,  on  clearing  viola- 
tions, on  changes  in  apartment  arran'je- 
ments?  Where,  could  they  find  the 
architect  who  v|as  interested  in  their 
mundane  buildings?  Where  were  the 
contractors  skilled  in  -he  rebuilding  of 
such  property  with  ingenuity  and  with 
speed? 

Although  the  amswers  to  some  of  these 
questions  could  \K  sought  at  city  hall  or 
from  the  local  PHA  officials,  the  owners 
of  such  disenchanted  properties  were 
hesitant  to  ask— or  unable  to  face  up  to 
the  task  without  lots  of  moral  and  other 
more  tangible  supports.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  Gjpsum  Co.  decided  that 


Its  best  contribution  would  be  to  find  a 
very  troubled  area,  acquire  the  properties 
and  use  them  as  demonstration  rehabili- 
tation projects,  one  by  one.  of  the  ways 
and  means  open  to  the  owners  to  achieve 
a  result  which  would  be  not  only  of  soci- 
ological value,  but  which,  moreover, 
would  help  them  to  get  a  better  rate  of 
return,  a  better  rate  of  profit,  from  their 
added  investment  than  they  were  getting 
from  their  devaluating  investments  i;i 
existing,  extremely  substandard  units. 

A  neighborhood  of  East  Harlem  on 
102d  Street  in  New  York  City  was  se- 
lected as  being  representative  of  a  typical 
problem  area.  The  company  acquired 
first  one  building  at  307  East  102d  Street. 
but  was  careful  to  take  options  on  tl<e 
rest  of  the  buildings  on  its  side  of  Hi- 
block  since  it  was  increasingly  appaixju 
as  Mrs.  Hortense  Gabel — then  commis- 
sioner of  rents  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
city  of  New  York — urged  that  a  whob 
social  block  be  made  part  of  the  demon- 
stration. 

Some  6  months  ago,  the  first  bui!di;v: 
was  completed  and  immediately  fully 
rented  to  24  families  who  felt  only  about 
a  year  or  so  ago  that  they  were  unwanted 
All  of  them  came  from  the  same  bioc.i-:, 
and  all  of  them  are  glad  to  pay  the  re..  •; 
which  have  been  increased  commeii.^u- 
rate  with  a  building  winch  now  boast.s  of 
completely  new  walls,  ceilings,  bath  rcid 
kitchen  fixtures,  wiiidows,  doors,  pluir.b- 
ing.  heating,  and  the  whole  binght  y 
painted  inside  and  out.  Even  a  garb?,'?* 
chute  was  installed. 

Tliey  are  so  proud  of  what  they  !;o-.v 
have  that  they  have  established  their  cv,:: 
block  captain  to  help  do  some  of  tlio.se 
necessai-y  jobs  of  reporting  needs  for  cil.^- 
cipline  which  would  be  impossible  for  the 
city  police  to  achieve. 

During  the  progress  of  finding,  acquir- 
In??  and  rehabilitating  the  fln^t  strurture. 
constant  cooperation  with  FH.'^  ofScial- 
local  and  central,  was  carried  out,  even 
though  no  FH.'V  mortgage  insurance  o:- 
Other  commitments  were  sought  for  liiat 
particular  buildinsj:.  This  was  done  pur- 
posely with  the  objective  that  both  t!.e 
company  and  PHA  would  be  able  to  ^cl 
an  overview  of  how  a  private  owner,  v.  itii 
financing  available,  would  pixjcced.  rely- 
ing only  on  the  various  local  and  Sia'.e 
means  of  assistance  open  to  him. 

However,  such  an  owner  is  by  fnr  in 
the  minority.  Thus,  on  the  remainirii 
buildings  of  the  block,  United  States 
Gypsum  is  utilizinc  all  PHA  and  cthc; 
Federal  and  local  programs  available  \o 
each  building.  All  the  data  being  devel- 
oped by  United  States  G>-psum  will  be 
made  readily  available  to  all  secments  cf 
the  economy  wishing  to  be  informed  o; 
to  participate  in  additional  projects.  By 
so  doin.g,  they  hope  further  to  demo:;- 
strate  to  other  owners,  and  hopefully  to 
other  industrial  fii-ms,  the  many  assist- 
ances available  to  them  to  obtain  not  only 
their  corporative  objective  of  makin?  a 
rea.sonable  profit  but  also  to  participate 
in  a  campaign  whose  results  will  not  only 
refui-bish  the  buildings  but  also  rekindlo 
the  light  in  the  eyes  of  their  resideiit.v 

And  so.  I  feel  it  Is  most  worthy  that 
this  admirable  example  of  the  coopera- 
tive effort  among  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Co.,  the  city  of  New  York,  a'ad 
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tiie  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  be 
pointed  to  with  pride  as  being  truly 
American  and  that  these  accomplish- 
ments be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this 
body,  both  in  appreciation  and  also  as  an 
incentive  and  a  challenge  to  stimulate  a 
tremendous  increase  in  such  joint  activi- 
ties and  thereby  materially  assist  in  alle- 
viating these  troubled  environments. 


DICKEY -LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

IN  MAINE 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CL.^FKl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  oversights  concern- 
hvi  the  by  now  celebi-ated  Dickey-Lin- 
caln  School  project  in  Maine  has  been 
a  UPI  story  which  appeared  in  mid-May 
of  this  year.  The  article  repoits  in  some 
detail  on  the  current  public  works  appro- 
priation proceedings  but  with  some  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morgan  Du- 
brow.  of  the  Interior  Department,  indi- 
cated that  this  $300  million  project  will 
have  only  a  nominal  effect  on  electric 
rates  in  the  Boston  area. 

For  the  interest  of  the  membership  I 
would  like  to  inseit  this  i-ather  complete 
report  of  those  proceedings.  It  does 
seem  to  me,  however,  to  raise  some  seri- 
ous doubts  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  when  we  are  being  asked  to 
appi-opriate  over  $300  million  for  a  proj- 
ect which  Interior  itself  says  will  have  a 
s.Tiall  effect  on  New  England. 

I  leave  to  the  pood  judgment  of  my 
colleagues  an  assessment  of  this  article 
■vvhich  follows: 
; From  the  Portland  (IW.iine)  Evening  Express, 

May  19.  1966  j 

Government  Officwl's  V^iew:  Dickey  Won't 

Mean  Much  to  Boston  Power  U.sers 

Washington.— The  proposed  $300  million 
Dickey-LincoIn  school  project  In  Maine  will 
h..ve  only  a  nominal  effect  on  electrical  rates 
for  consumers  in  the  Boston  area,  an  Interior 
Department  official  told  Congress. 

Morgan  D.  Dubrow  told  a  public  works  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  in  testimony  made 
public  today  the  project  would  have  no  direct 
e.Tect  on  lowering  rates  for  Boston  customers. 

It  would  have  some  impact  to  the  extent 
that  the  Boston  Edison  Co.  would  purchase 
its  peaking  power.  Dubrow  said,  "But  it  would 
be  nominal." 

However,  Dubrow  told  the  subcommittee 
the  Interior  Department  felt  the  project 
Would  ultimately  lead  to  lower  electrical  costs 
:r.  the  New  England  area, 

■  We  anticipate  that  the  same  pattern  will 
be  followed  which  has  been  followed  in  other 
are;vs  where  we  have  built  federal  projects." 
Dubrow  said.  "This  has  tended  to  reduce 
power  rates," 

Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland.  D-Mass,,  asked: 
But  the  department  does  not  want  to  build 
a  project  which  will  cost  J218.7  million  Just 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  preference  cus- 
tomer rates  from  15  to  8  or  9  mills  to  a  rela- 
tively small  group?" 

"The  fundamental  purfKJse  of  building 
this  project  is  to  develop  the  water  resources 
Of  Maine  and  to  work  out  a  project  which 
Mil  not  only  benefit  the  United  States  but 


will  be  beneficial  to  New  Brunswick."  Dubrow 
replied. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  seeks  $1  2  million 
in  the  1967  fiscal  year  budget  to  continue 
planning  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  res- 
ervoirs. Estimated  federal  cost  of  tlie  project 
is  $218.7  million  plus  $76  million  for  trans- 
mitting power  from  the  plant  to  the  Boston 
area. 

Boland  complained  that  in  his  ye.'.rs  on 
the  committee  he  could  recall  no  otiier  proj- 
ect of  the  magnitude  of  Dickey-Lincoln  that 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers without  offering  the  committee  a  de- 
tailed study  on  the  project. 

lis  failure  to  do  so  on  Dickey-Lincoln,  lie 
said,  led  him  to  wonder  "whether  or  not  some 
of  the  data  which  were  developed  on  this 
project  can  be  dependent  upon,  and  whether 
or  not  the  benefit -cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1  wUl 
be  borne  out  In  the  long  run." 

Dubrow  admitted  that  the  original  study 
was  made  four  years  ago  and  did  not  take 
into  account  the  additional  power  supply 
since  planned  by  the  private  utilities  in  New 
Enelnnd. 

However,  he  said  the  Interior  Department 
felt  then  and  still  feels  th..t  the  extra  power 
from  Dickey  will  be  needed  by  the  time  it  is 
completed  in  1974. 


EFFORTS    OF    PAN    AMERICAN    AIR- 
LINES DURING  THE  STRIKE 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman fi-om  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mi.nk]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  cf  Congi-ess  have  paid  tribute 
to  the  efforts  of  the  nonstruck  airlines 
during  the  recent  6-week_  shutdown  of 
five  trunk  carriejs.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  well-earned  words  of  pi^aise  voiced 
on  the  House  floor  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  sentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  and  the  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman   from  New  Jersey    I  Mr. 

WiDNALL]. 

Missing  from  the  hst  of  caniei-s  so 
acclaimed  by  these  good  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, was  the  name  of  Pan  American 
Ail-ways  and  I  wish  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  call  attention  to  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Pan  Am  employees  during  the 
recent  strike  which  was  so  crippling  to 
the  islands  of  Hawaii. 

To  handle  passengers.  Pan  Am  res- 
ervations people  worked  around  the 
clock— three  shifts  of  75  each.  At  the 
airport  Pan  Am's  personnel  worked  moi'e 
than  10,000  overtime  hours — an  average 
of  300  overtime  hours  a  day.  Flights 
went  out  on  time  or  no  more  than  15 
minutes  delayed  despite  the  crush  at  the 
airport,  the  enoi'mous  burden  of  thou- 
sands of  sti-anded  travelers  and  the  ad- 
dition of  26  extra  flights  to  accommo- 
date them.  Unselfish  dedication  to  duty 
took  the  form  of  a  Pan  Am  traffic  man 
who  shopped  several  hours  for  a  special 
baby  formula  for  a  stranded  mother  and 
the  several  Pan  Am  employees  who  ac- 
commodated passengers  in  their  own 
homes  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorial  m  the 
Honolulu  Ad\ertiser  regarding  the  spec- 


tacular service  rendered  by  these  Pan 
Am  people  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

[Prom    the    Honolulu     (Hawaii)     Advertiser, 

July  22.  19661 

Pan   Am's   Great  Service 

An  enormous  burden  was  placed  upon  Pan 

Am    wlien    other    air    ser\Tce    from   the   U.S. 

Mainland  was  choked  off  by  the  strike. 

That  Pan  Ams  staffers  and  the  airline  it- 
self have  responded  in  a  willing,  dedicated 
and  e.Tcctive  manner  is  obvious — and  wed 
like  to  tip  our  coconut  hat  to  them. 

Statistics  don't  give  the  full  picture,  of 
course.  They  don't  tell  about  the  Pan  Am 
tr.-xfflc  man  who  spent  several  hours  shopping 
for  a  special  milk  formula  for  the  baby  of 
.i  stranded  mother — and  found  it.  Or  about 
the  three  of  more  instances  where  Pan  Am 
personnel  took  stranded  passengers  into  their 
own  homes  for  the  night 

But  the  figures— which  we  asked  for  and 
received  yesterday — do  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  airline's  operations  during 
this  critical  time. 

In  the  12  days  from  July  8  through  July  19, 
Pan  .-Vm  carried  26.300  people  from  Hawaii  to 
the  West  Coast,  including  3.750  "go-shows," 
which  in  airline  jargon  means  standby  pas- 
sengers accommodated  at  the  last  minute. 

During  this  period  there  were  176  flights, 
including  26  extra  ones.  Planes  for  the  26 
■were  almost  all  diverted  from  the  Atlantic 
runs.  Pan  Am  had  to  squeeze  to  get  in  even 
the  26  extra  flights  because  all  of  its  equip- 
ment not  committed  to  scheduled  com- 
mercial operations  is  under  contract  to  tiie 
military,  almost  entirely  for  Viet  Nam, 

All  of  the  176  flights  were  full  except  for 
100  empty  seats  on  the  8th  and  9th  and  120 
empiies  on  the  19th.  which  was  Tuesday,  the 
day  the  airline  caught  up  with  the  remain- 
ing standbys  and  became  "current," 

During  July  8-19,  Pan  Am  brought  in  from 
the  Coast  25,000  p>assenger,  1,500  of  whom 
continued  to  the  west  or  south.  In  this 
period,  40,000  pieces  of  luggage  went  out, 
3C.000  c;ijne  in. 

What  of  cargo?  That  Inbound  to  Hawaii 
rase  28  to  30  percent  over  the  10-day  average 
k>efore  ilie  strike.  The  outtioard  cargo 
whoomed  up  208  percent,  some  of  that  be- 
cause of  papaj-a  usually  carried  on  another 
line. 

To  h.indle  p.as.sengers,  the  reservations  peo- 
ple worked  around  the  clock— three  shifts 
of  76  each.  Overtime  averaged  300  hours  a 
d.iy.  At  the  airp>ort,  where  the  real  crush 
came.  Pan  Am's  personnel  worked  10.500 
overtime  hours. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  the  departures  from 
Honolulu  ranged  from  precisely  on  time  to 
not  more  than  15  minutes  off.  Seat  occu- 
pancy averaged  99  4  percent,  which  reflects 
the  diligent  effort  to  see  that  no  seat  went 
unused  .'Vnd  all  planes  were  readjusted  to 
provide  maximum  seating,  including  the  use 
of  lounge  seats  when  urgent, 

(It  might  appear  that  the  strike  has  been 
a  boon  to  the  airline,  but  it  hasn't.  An  in- 
dustry-wide pact  including  four  of  the  five 
struck  earners  and  Pan  Am  requires  that 
excess  income  go  into  a  business-interruption 
insurance  pool  i . 

Being  a  standby  passenger  under  strike 
conditions  taxes  the  stamina  and  the  nerves. 
So  it  says  a  great  deal  that  50  standbys 
at  one  point  signed  a  statement  of  apprecia- 
tion to  P.m  Am  for  its  e^orio  to  accommodate 
them. 

And.  not  surprisingly,  any  announcement 
ol  av.ulable  space  brought  cheers,  both  from 
those  who  were  getting  on  (in  chronological 
order  of  booking)  and  those  who  thereby 
moved  up  a  few  notches. 

H.iWHii  is  harder  hit  by  this  strike  than 
any  other  place  in  America,  since  no  high- 
ways or  railroad  tracks  lead  out  of  here.  The 
Nelehbor  Islands  began  to  feel  the  slackoff 
three  or  four  days  ago.  and  Oahu  hotels  will 
Ijegiil  to  feel   the   real   pinch  from   now  on. 
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Tbe  struck  lines  and  the  macblnlats  union 
now  are  apparently  heeding  President  John- 
son's request  for  "around  the  clock"  negotia- 
tions. 

When  the  President  said  "the  patience  of 
the  American  people  Is  being  tried."  he  could 
double  that  for  those  in  Hawaii. 


OEO 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  i];iclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
/  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  House  deliberates  on 
the  economic  opportunity  amendments 
for  this  fiscal  year.  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  this  program  ever  since  it  was 
first  proposed.  It  represents.  I  believe, 
a  great  opportunity  to  offer  meaningful 
improvement  In  the  lives  of  the  approxi- 
mately 40  million  people  in  this  Nation 
who  live  in  the  wretchedness  and  hope- 
lessness of  poverty. 

There  has  been  much  criticism,  both 
within  and  outside  of  Congress,  of  many 
of  the  programs  designed  to  uplift  the 
economically  disadvantaged  members  of 
our  society.  This  criticism  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  complete  account.  Re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shef- 
field T.  Abood,  executive  director  of  the 
Community  Action  Organization,  Inc., 
local  administrator  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs  in  St.  Lucie  County,  Fla. 
Mr.  Abood  is  a  close  friend  of  Jong  stand- 
ing whose  judgment  I  value  highly.  His 
letter,  which  follows,  offers  excellent 
testimony  in  support  of  the  economic 
opportunity  program  in  general  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  particular. 

So  that  all  who  read  this  Record  may 
learn  of  the  achievements  of  this  pro- 
gram, I  hereby  offer  this  letter  to  the 
House  as  evidence  of  the  great  progress 
being  made  possible  under  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Act : 

CoMMUNrrr  Action  Organization, 
Inc.,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

TUNITT. 

St.  Lucie  County,  Fla.,  August  25.  1966. 
Hon.  Ci^AiTDE  D.  PEPpnt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Clattde:  In  support  of  your  efforts 
concerning  the  OEO  budget  for  1966-67  with 
particular  regard  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  .personal  feelings  to  you  In  this 
matter.  Now  that  our  summer  N.T.C.  pro- 
gram Is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  Is  apparent 
that  this  Is  among  the  outstanding  programs 
sponsored  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

We  have  been  afforded  tbe  opportunity 
over  the  past  13  weeks  to  see  more  than 
360  young  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  31  working  in  a  multitude  of  jobs, 
some  for  the  ttrst  time  In  their  Uvea.  Frank- 
ly, many  of  these  young  people  at  first 
■bowed  poor  work  attitudes.  Some  of  them, 
while  having  adequate  clothing,  wore  It  In 
a  diBb«veled,  careless  manner.  Some  ap- 
parently resented  any  sort  of  adult  author- 

tty. 


Now,  12  weeks  later,  the  reports  are  In 
and  the  results  are  excellent,  we  think. 

Supervisors  of  tfcese  enroUees  have  com- 
mended them,  in  l^rlting,  for  their  diligent 
efforts.  Improved  work  attltude.s,  and  new  re- 
spect for  adult  auttiorlty.  Al.so.  these  young 
people  have  Improved  the  manner  In  which 
they  wear  their  clothing;  others  were  able, 
as  a  result  of  these  summer  Jobs,  to  purchase 
adequate  clothing  they  could  not  afford  be- 
fore. Many  of  tha  enroUees  started  savings 
accounts  after  contributing  to  the  .support  of 
their  large  famlllc*  Al!  of  them  .ire  return- 
ing to  school. 

The  statl.stics  of  our  summer  project  come 
as  no  surprise  to  4ho.se  of  us  who  have  be- 
lieved In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  from 
Its  Inception:  Ma,4mum  enrollment  In  our 
project  at  any  on«  time  was  250.  Only  33 
people  had  to  be  dlsmts?ed.  7  did  not  re- 
port for  work,  antl  10  wore  unable  to  work 
because  their  families  moved  out  of  the  proj- 
ect's operational  Jireri.  This  is  a  total  of 
only  50  young  people  who  had  to  be  re- 
placed for  any  reasCn.  Several  enroUees  per- 
formed so  well  th»t  their  supervisors  hired 
them  out  of  the  |>roJect  as  full  time  em- 
ployees. 

In  considering  the  appropriation  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youtih  Corps  program  for  fiscal 
1966-67.  please  let  this  correspondence  go 
into  tlie  rpcord  rus  St.  Lucie  County's  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  not  only  a  continuation  but 
also  an  expansion  of  this  worthwhile  proj- 
ect in  support  of  fcur  great  nation's  future 
which  depends  on  today's  youth. 
Sincerely, 

fHEFFIELD  T.  ABOOD, 
Executive  Director. 


UNDERPAYMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extrarieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  I'equest  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  Objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  ft  bill  which  will  remove 
a  technicality  in  the  social  security  law 
which  is  causing  considerable  hardship 
to  a  good  many  people.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  acknowledges 
that  there  has  been  an  underpayment 
of  benefits  in  some  67,000  cases  but  main- 
tains that  it  cannot  pay  out  this  money 
to  those  who  should  rightfully  receive  it 
because  of  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 
In  1  week  alone-— January  7  to  January 
13  of  this  year— over  3,400  complaints 
were  received  by  ^he  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  to  this  provision.  About 
100  of  them  were  from  my  State  of 
Florida. 

The  situation  in  biief  is  this.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  in  the 
past  had  been  authorizing  payments  to 
surviving  benefldiarles  of  the  unpaid 
benefits  of  a  deceased  beneficiary.  To 
do  this  they  had  been  interpreting  broad- 
ly the  phrase  in  section  204 'a  •  bi  the  law 
which  authorized  such  payments  "when- 
ever an  error  has  been  made."  In  the 
face  of  a  number  of  court  decisions,  they 
concluded  they  Could  no  longer  make 
such  payments  to  the  eligible  survivors — 
usually  the  widow — and  that  such  pay- 
ments had  to  be  pftid  to  a  legal  represent- 
ative.   The  cost  of  obtaining  underpay- 


ments through  a  legal  representative  in 
many  jurisdictions  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  underpayments.  More  than  half 
of  the  underpayments  are  under  $ino 
and  about  35  percent  of  the  cases  in- 
volve amounts  of  $50  or  less. 

No  particular  problem  is  involved 
where  an  estate  Is  one  that  must  be  pro- 
bated, but  in  case  of  small  estates,  in 
States  with  no  small  estate  statutes,  ti.e 
complicated  and  costly  procedure  is  nrt 
worth  the  meager  receipts. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  admin'.'?- 
tration  presented  remedial  legislation  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  duri;.;; 
its  consideration  of  the  social  security 
amendments  last  year.  The  amendmcni, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee, 
would  have  allowed  disposition  of  tl.e 
underpayment  according  to  regulatior..^ 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  "in  such  order  of  priority 
as  he  determines  will  best  carry  out  tl:° 
purposes  of  tills  title."  Presumably  tlie 
conference  committee  found  this  delega- 
tion of  authority  a  little  too  broad  and 
modified  it  in  two  ways:  First,  by  limit- 
ing its  applicability  to  cases  where  ti.e 
amount  does  not  exceed  a  month's  bc:;c- 
fit  of  the  deceased  beneficiary;  and  .sec- 
ond, by  providing  that  payment  would  e  ■ 
to  tlie  surviving  spouse  living  with  t!.e 
beneficiary,  but  if  there  was  no  spouse. 
then  to  the  legal  representative.  Thi.s 
brings  us  up  to  the  present  situation 
wliere  approximately  67,000  cases— 
mostly  children  but  some  widows — aie 
not  getting  these  payments  because  tluy 
carmot  meet  these  rigid  requirements  c' 
the  law  which  make  the  appointment  oi 
a  legal  representative  a  sine  qua  nor.. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  meets  the 
objections  of  tlie  conference  committee 
It  is  similar  to  the  bill  of  Senators  Mon- 
DALE  and  Harris  <S.  3681).  My  bill  \\;I1 
provide  that  in  the  case  of  amounts  less 
than  $1,000  the  money  due  will  be  d^- 
tributed  according  to  a  list  of  prioiny 
spelled  out  in  the  law,  not  in  HEW  rc''.:- 
lation.  This  meets  the  objection  to  U.r 
original  administration  proposal  that  v 
was  too  broad  a  delegation  of  proba:p 
power.  Under  my  bill  payments  v.ouM 
be  first  made  to  the  surviving  spou.-e 
If  there  is  no  spouse,  then  paymci^: 
would  be  made  to  the  surviving  child  re;i 
in  equal  parts.  Finally,  if  there  were  r.o 
spouse  or  children,  payment  would  go  to 
the  legal  representative  but,  if  none  had 
been  appointed  after  a  3 -month  period, 
tlien  it  would  go  to  the  persons  who 
would  take  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
for  intestate  succession  in  such  amount,*^ 
as  prescribed  by  such  laws.  If  t  ;l' 
amount  involved  is  over  $1,000.  the 
amount  would  have  to  go  to  the  le  al 
representative.  This,  in  my  view,  pro- 
vides a  workable  and  equitable  solution 
in  a  context  which  preserves  the  b:.;i: 
probate  prerogatives  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  is  unique 
among  the  Government  social  insuranre 
systems  in  requiring  such  payments  to 
the  legal  representatives.  Amounts  of 
underpayments  of  decreased  beneficiar- 
ies under  civil  service,  military  retire- 
ment, and  veterans'  programs  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  priorities  set  forth 
tn   statutes.    The  Railroad  Retirement 


Board  pays  such  amoimts  first  to  the 
surviving  spouse,  and  then  on  the  basis 
of  equitable  entitlement  to  persons  pay- 
ing the  decendent's  burial  expenses.  I 
urge  early  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant amendment. 
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CAPT.  GEORGE  H.  MAINES 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleniun 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  American  Legion  is  currently 
holding  its  218th  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.  One  of  the  original 
founders  and  the  present  national  his- 
torian of  this  great  patriotic  organiza- 
tion, Capt.  George  H.  Maines,  is  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine.  He  makes  his  home 
in  my  district  of  Miami,  Fla.  Captain 
Maines.  in  his  79  years,  has  had  distin- 
guished careers  in  the  Army  as  well  as 
in  civilian  Ufe  as  a  public  relations 
consultant.  He  is  still  extremely  active 
in  the  public  relations  field. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  article  in 
the  August  issue  of  "Play  in  Greater 
Miami"  about  Captain  Maines.  This 
article  attests  to  the  extremely  active  life 
which  Captain  Maines  leads.  I  offer 
this  article  as  a  testimonial  to  Captain 
Maines,  and  also  as  evidence  that  our 
.<;enior  citizens  can  make  great  contribu- 
tions to  America: 

Play    Personalitt    of   the    Month 
(By    Sam   Btneck-son) 

tic's  the  Last  of  the  Great  Barnvmis! 

He's  the  best  tub-thumper  in  the  nation! 

He's  George  H.  Maines,  the  most  loqua- 
cious,  industrious,  indefatlglble  maker  of 
nfws  of  this  era. 

The  first  white  child  to  he  born  in  Gettys- 
b-arg.  Dakota  Ter.,  Oct.  1887.  he's  as  bald 
t.xl.'iy  as  he  was  on  that  eventful  day.  He's 
on  the  threshold  of  becoming  an  octogenarian 
with  the  energy  and  a  steel-trap  mind  of  a 
man  half  his  age. 

The  Dean  of  P.R.  agents  Is  an  Indirect  de- 
fendant of  Abraham  Lincoln.  16th  president 
of  the  United  StAtes.  His  grandmother  was 
Louisa  Todd  Maines.  cousin  of  Mary  Todd, 
wife  cf  the  assa'.sinated  chief  executive  who 
changed  the  course  of  American  history  in 
1863  when  he  issued  the  famed  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Named  by  the  Sioux  Indians  "Wa-slca- 
Koiapi  Tanka",  his  fatlicr  was  the  only  white 
man  the  Indians  trusted  to  negotiaie  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  their  behalf  fol- 
lowing the  infamous  Custer  Massacre.  George 
has  no  Idea  what  the  Indian  name  means. 

In  1889.  the  Maines  family  resettled  in 
Flint.  Michigan,  where  George's  father  es- 
tablished a  real  estate  development  company 
and  a  public  relations  operation  servicing 
such  outstanding  clients  of  the  day  as  Le- 
land  Powers,  a  cousin.  The  Powers  School, 
inaugiirated  at  the  turn  of  the  centurv  now 
graduates  300  yearly. 

The  constant  parade  of  celebrities  had  a 
direct  Influence  in  the  Ufe  of  George  Maines. 

At  the  age  of  11.  he  became  the  subject  of 
widespread  publicity  when  In  1898  he  con- 
structed a  replica  of  the  battleship  "Maine" 
from  wood  coUected  from  dry-goods  boxes. 
He  used  stovepipes  for  cannons. 


It  proved  a  turning  point  in  his  life  but 
he  didn't  realize  the  impact  on  his  mind 
until  ten  years  later. 

The  publicity  bug  bit  deep  into  his  hide 
forever  infusing  the  virus  of  headlines  that 
moved  him  Inexorably  toward  his  present 
vooa  Lion. 

Everything  George  touched  from  then  on 
was  like  Mid.^s  magic  turning  into  nuggets 
of  Golden  publicitj'. 

In  1905,  he  organized  the  Flint  High  School 
Cadets,  a  milestone  in  a  career  that  paid  off 
li.^ndsomely  wlien  he  reached  maturity. 

Captain  of  the  football  and  track  teams, 
Maines  used  it  as  a  springboard  for  sports 
promotion  that  led  to  the  foriiiation  of  the 
Little  League  and  the  American  Legion 
Jupior  teams. 

On  his.  2Ut  birthday,  Maines  was  invited 
to  come  to  Aurora.  N.Y..  for  his  first  news- 
paper Job  with  Elbert  Hubbard,  in   1908. 

George  became  a  reporter  for  a  Pough- 
keepsie  Republican  newspaper  and  was  as- 
signed to  Interview  the  late  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  then  state  senator  in  New  York 
City. 

The  wily  politician,  who  had  offended  tlie 
Hyde  P.irk  dynasty  because  of  his  political 
and  sociological  views,  refused  to  believe 
tiiat  Maines  could  give  him  a  f.iir  shake  in 
an  opposition  newspaper. 

He  w;is  right.  George  wrote  the  y.-irn  but 
the  publisher,  an  avowed  enemv  of  Roose- 
velt, refused  the  story.  He  got  the  story  in 
the  Enterprise,  a  weekly  p;iper. 

It  w.as  then  that  George  decided  to  tackle 
the  big  city  ol  New  York. 

Broke,  tired  and  hiuigry,  he  found  himself 
on  New  York's  Si.\th  Avenue.  He  had  re- 
fused to  wire  hi,?  dad  for  financial  assistance, 
preferring  to  make  it  on  his  own. 

At  Jack's  Rei^taurant  (W.  43rd  St  1  Maines 
applied  for  a  publicity  job.  He  ended  In  the 
kitchen  washing  dishes,  mopping  floors  and 
ul;:ity  work.  But  it  was  a  place  where  he 
could  e;^t  and  slee;- 

His  diligence  di'.  t  go  unnoticed.  A  con- 
versation with  the  y  3ss  the  next  day  resulted 
in  a  chance  to  make  his  pitch. 

He  sold  'he  owner  on  the  Idea  of  a  window 
stunt  featuring  a  pretty  girl  and  himself 
g.irbed  In  bizarre  uniforms. 

What  he  predicted,  happened.  Customers 
flocked  to  see  the  curiosity  and  business 
boomed. 

The  pick-up  In  patronage  paid  off.  He  got 
enough  money  to  check  in  at  the  Hermitage 
Hotel  catering  to  musicians  and  entertain- 
ment personalities. 

It  led  to  contacts  with  the  Al  Jolson  show, 
"Dancing  Around,"  en  route  to  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 

Maines  got  on  the  bandwagon  to  Cali- 
fornia w  here  he  met  a  host  of  celebrities  and 
former  friends. 

Doors  opened  to  him  as  if  by  magic  .  .  . 
but  the  magic  was  George's  "machiiiegun 
mind  that  fired  Ideas  by  the  dozen. 

Tliere  he  met  CliiT  Durant.  who  made  him 
sales  manager  for  Chevrolet  in  LA.  Later, 
Durant  bec.tme  the  VIP  m  the  motor  com- 
p-iiiy.  Bitrney  Oldfield  and  "wild  '  Bob  Ber- 
man— known  as  the  Speed  Kings— became 
buddies  and  clients. 

Berman,  a  racer  for  the  Bulck  company. 
was  killed  in  1916.  George  buried  him  In 
Imlay  City.  Michigan. 

At  the  Vernon  Country  Club  (Calif.) 
Maint-3  met  more  people  in  search  of  fame 
and  fortune.  He  helped  many  to  obtain 
botii. 

These  were  the  days  of  Fatty  Arbuckle, 
Mabel  Norman.  Rosemary  Thebe.  Charlie 
Chaplin  and  Gloria  Swanson.  All  were  in 
Ma'.nes'  menagerie. 

Other  luminaries  were  caught  In  the 
orbital  planet  of  publicity.  Buddy  de  Sylva 
sky-rocketed  In  the  music  world  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  deSylva.  Brown  and 
Henderson,  still  on  Broadway. 


Abe  and  Mike  Lyman  and  Phil  Harris  made 
the  trek  from  the  foothght  frlnse  to  the 
heart  of  the  Gay  White  Way.  Maines  was 
the  spark  that  lighted  the  marquees. 

Before  World  War  I  broke  out.  Maines  wa? 
a  sergeant  in  the  Michigan  National  Guard 
Durir.g  a  local  emergency,  the  Guaid  was 
assigned  to  the  area. 

In  the  dead  of  night.  Maines  spotted  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  tents  where  the  soldiers 
were  billeted.  It  could  have  meant  a  holo- 
caust that  would  liave  wiped  out  many  lives 
had  it  not  been  for  the  alert  Maines.  Grab- 
bing a  bugle  he  sounded  the  fire  call.  He 
received  a  medal  for  bravery. 

George  admits  it  was  no'publicitv  stunt. 
World  War  I  began  In  1917.    He  rose  from 
company  corporal  to  sergeant-major  in  a  few 
short  weeks. 

Assigned  to  C.imp  Custer  in  Michigan  he 
met  men  who  later  became  important  on 
the  American  scene  including  Kurt  Gard- 
ener, a  Cnrlisle  Indian:  Lt.  Earl  Warren.  Tony 
Drexel  Biddle  and  Clint  Murchison  of  Texas. 
to  name  a  few. 

Anecdotes  of  this  period  In  Maines  life 
would  requu-e  10.000  words  to  graphically 
de&cnbe. 

A  memorable  date,  Maines  recalls,  was  May 
6.  1919  when  he  was  asked  to  Join  43  top'- 
ranking  citizens  on  the  nation  who  sat  in 
caucus  with  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

Turning  point  in  Maines'  career  occurred 
in  1924  wlien  he  was  hired  by  the  New  York 
Mirror  to  hypo  circulation. 

As  promotion  m.inager  lie  was  restricted 
from  publicly  appeannj;  as  a  press  agent. 
Other  publicity  men  were  hired  to  front  fcr 
"Madcap"  Maines.  He  stayed  in  the  back- 
giound.  planned  the  strategy  and  stunts  and 
made  the  headlines  scream! 

VVally  Gluck  now  a  resident  of  Miami,  was 
one  of  the  a.^sociates  with  whom  Masues 
worked  in  behalf  of  liundreds  of  clients. 

Maines  was  the  man  behind  the  gun  that 
f.red  salvo  arter  salvo  of  publicity  material 
for  35  Broadway  productions  including 
"Abie's  Irish   Rose." 

Performers,  who  have  since  been  cata- 
pulted to  the  top  in  showdom.  owe  their 
start  to  Maines  who  introduced  them  to 
producers.  p;a>-R'rights  and  financiers. 

Larry  Hart,  Richard  Rogers  and  Herbie 
Fields  (who  teamed  up).  Libby  Holman. 
Helen  Morgan.  Clayton,  J..ckson  ."ind  Dur- 
ante, Helen  Ford.  Charles  Purcell.  Beryl  Hal- 
ley.  Clare  Luce.  Gene  Lockhart.  "  Texas 
Gulnan,  ■  Fats  '  Waller,  Kathleen  Kirk,  Imo- 
gene  Coca,  Frankle  Lame,  Olga  Peirova. 
Charlotte  Greenwood,  John  Drew,  Raymond 
Hitchcock,  Peggy  Wood.  Will  Osborne  and 
Rudy  VftUee  are  a  few  of  those  who  bccani? 
hcadllners. 

The  story  of  Osborne  is  a  corker.  Osborne 
h.id  charged  that  Rudy  Vailee  had  stolen  his 
crooning  style  of  singing.  The  crooner 
called  Maines.  Maines  manipulated  a  press 
agent  buddy  to  take  on  Va'.lee  as  a  clic-iit. 
Bat  V.illee  was  a  poor  p.iyer.  Ken  Do'.an 
agreed  to  take  the  job  after  Maines  tipped 
the  ante  otit  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  two  worked  together  setting  the  staee 
for  a  feud  that  rocked  the  nation,  packed 
the  theatres  and  jammed  bank  accounts  for 
both  clients. 

Otlier  celebs  on  the  receiving  end  of 
Maines'  magic  included  Scph.ie  Tucker.  lua 
Ray  Hutton.  Ganna  Wa!ska.  Ann  Penning- 
ton, Ginny  Tu  and  Gene  Austin,  friend  and 
client. 

Despite  his  advanced  age.  the  irrepressible 
v.hirllng  dervisl:!  juggles  a  dozen  projects  at 
one  time. 

There's  a  book  being  written  about  a  half- 
century  or  fabulous  adventure  in  publicity. 
Called  "The  Last  of  the  Barnun:i£. "  it  may 
take  a  year  before  the  entire  story  Is 
documented. 

Tliere  are  endless  tales  of  unselfish  acts, 
too.    Maines  refuses  to  talk  about  acts  of 
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benevolence.  He's  helped  thouaanda  of  per- 
sona over  tbe  years  who've  been  down  on 
their  luck.  Jobs,  money,  intercessions  with 
Important  contacts  are  part  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  human  race. 

Maines  loves  people.  But  more  than  any- 
one be  loved  his  late  wife,  Elizabeth  Break- 
stone Maines.  She's  left  a  void  hard  for  him 
to  fill  despite  the  thousands  of  friends  and 
a  daily  ritual  that  has  him  up  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  and  back  to  bed  after  the  bells  toll  at 
mldnlgbt. 

Tnere  Is  only  one  George  Maines.  He's  a 
living  legend! 


EDITH  GRANT  RIDGELY 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PAlIiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  about 
20  years  ago,  one  of  my  congressional 
colleagues  from  Maryland  came  to  the 
Capitol  early  one  morning  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  House  restaurant  for  break- 
fast. .  Usually,  he  was  greeted  by  a 
charming  woman,  acting  as  hostess  with 
a  cheerful  greeting. 

This  morning  he  discovered  the  hostess 
on  her  hands  and  knees  scrubbing  the 
restaurant  floor. 

The  lady  scrubbing  the  floor  was  a 
representative  of  two  of  Maryland's  old- 
est and  proudest  families,  whose  con- 
tributions^to  the  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligious lift  of  the  PYee  State  were  out- 
standing for  almost  three  centuries. 
Scrubbing  the  floor  was  Mrs.  Edith  Grant 
Ridgely.  When  the  Member  protested, 
she  replied  that  help  was  scarce,  the  floor 
needed  scrubbing,  and  if  she  wanted  it 
cleaned,  she  had  to  do  it  herself.  Mrs. 
Ridgely  quickly  got  the  necessary  help. 

The  incident,  Mr.  Speaker,  epitomizes 
the  life,  the  character,  and  the  exemplary 
services  extended  to  so  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  for  almost  25  years  by  Mrs. 
Ridgely,  whose  late  passing  deprived  us 
of  a  gentle,  charming  presence,  whose 
daily  greeting  marked  a  bright  spot,  no 
matter  how  gray  or  gloomy  our  days. 

Gently  reared  and  well  educated,  Mrs. 
Ridgely  was  bom  In  Upper  Marlboro, 
Md.,  a  member  of  the  renowned  Grant 
family.  She  married  John  Ridgely,  also 
of  one  of  our  pioneer  Maryland  families, 
who  was  a  banker  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. During  the  depth  of  the  finan- 
cial depression,  Mr.  Ridgely  died,  leaving 
her  with  five  children  and  a  l»dly  de- 
pleted family  purse. 

To  support  herself  and  her  children, 
she  began  a  home  bakery  and  did  very 
well,  until  she  came  to  work  for  Mr.  Tru- 
man Ward  in  the  Majority  Room,  where 
she  remained  for  several  years,  before  be- 
coming a  staff  member  of  a  House  com- 
mittee, imder  Representative  Martin 
Dies.  When  it  was  decided  that  a  hoetess 
was  needed  for  the  House  restaurant, 
there  was  unanimous,  blptu-tlsan  agree- 
ment that  the  gracious,  diplomatic  Mrs. 
Ridgely  was  ideally  fitted  for  the  poet. 

The  experience  so  many  of  us  in  the 
House  have  had  with  this  gallant,  un- 
ruffled, elllcient,  and  dedicated  woman 


was  proved  day  after  day  for  almost  25 
years.  She  brought  more  into  thousands 
of  lives  than  mere  meals  eaten  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  Edith  Grant  Ridgely  did 
much,  much  more.  She  fed  our  spirits 
and  our  souls  with  wit,  optimism  and  en- 
couragement in  our  dally  trials  and  re- 
joiced with  us  when  things  went  well. 
Her  memory  remains  as  a  gracious  bene- 
diction. Mrs.  Fallon  joins  me  in  offering 
condolences  to  her  family. 


INDIANA   DUNES  NATIONAL   PARK 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Madden]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  nt  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recjaest  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Cheirman  Aspinall  and 
the  members  of  th«  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  for  their  long  hear- 
ings and  consideration  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  LaA:eshore  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee  opened  hearings 
on  this  bill  today  and  I  hereby  submit 
excerpts  of  the  statement  which  I  made 
before  the  Rules  Committee  at  their 
meeting  this  mornittg. 
Statement    of    Ray    J.    Madden    on    Dunes 

National  Park  BitL  Before  House  Rules 

Committee 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  for  setting  aside 
time  for  hearings  oa  H.R.  51,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establUhmeut  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Nationai  Lalceshore  Parli.  This  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  after  extended 
hearings  and  should  be  acted  on  favorably 
by  our  Committee. 

An  Identical  bill,  C.  360.  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  unanlaiously  on  June  21,  1965. 

Our  national  government,  over  the  years, 
has  been  very  diligent  in  legislating  to  pre- 
serve scenic  areas  In  their  original  and  nat- 
ural beauty  and  g^azideur.  Many  mUea"  of 
beautiful  shoreline  in  Northern  Indiana  on 
the  southshore  of  I<ike  Michigan  can  and 
are  being  utilized  for  industrial  development 
and  a  suitable  natucal  park  can  be  located 
In  the  Dunes  area  and  still  leave  many  miles 
of  shoreline  acreage  lor  the  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

The  Indiana  Dunea  are  located  contiguous 
to  the  greatest  conceatratlon  of  Industry  and 
manufacturing  per  square  mile  than  any 
similar  location  In  tfte  United  States.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Calumet  ladu-trlal  region,  north- 
east Indiana  and  tha  Industrial  areas  of  the 
City  of  Chicago. 

Northwest  Indiana  and  especially  the  Cal- 
lunet  Region  has  expanded  in  population 
and  industry  during  the  last  25  years  more 
than  any  other  urbftn  area  in  the  United 
States.  In  1943  Lake  County,  Indiana  had 
a  population  of  approximately  340  thousand 
people  and  today  Its  population  would  be  far 
above  600  thousand.  In  another  ten  years 
a  milUon  people  will  be  living  in  the  Calumet 
Region  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  dunes- 
land  area.  The  erection  of  a  National  Park 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  would 
accommodate  the  Indiana  Calumet  Region 
and  Chlcagoland  area,  including  suburb*, 
approximately  7  mllljon  people.  These  peo- 
ple would  be  within  k  two-hour  drive  of  the 
Dunesland  Nationai  Vark. 

As  the  nation's  population  Increases 
through  the  coming  years,  this  expansion 
Will  naturally  call  ft>r  additional  industry 


and  development  to  provide  Jobs  for  future 
generations.  Vacation  and  recreational 
spots  will  be  more  scarce  as  the  years  pass. 
and  it  Is  necessary  that  we  preserve  natures 
recreational  areas  for  generations  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  spent  mil- 
lions In  developing  national  recreation  parks 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. This  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  where 
natural  wide  beaches  and  recreational  spaco 
Is  available  close  to  the  center  of  dense 
urban  population. 

Very  few  working  families  can  afford  to 
drive  to  Canada,  Maine,  and  the  northern 
lakes  fur  vacations  and  recreation. 

An  Internationally  known  traveler  and 
conservationist  has  stated  that  the  Indiaii.i 
Dunes  is  one  of  two  natural  sand-dunes  anti 
sand  beaches  located  on  Inland  waters 
throughout  the  world.  He  testified  that  the 
other  location  was  In  Europe  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Nature  took  centuries 
to  bring  about  the  formation  of  the  beaut:- 
ful  Indiana  Dunes  on  the  southshore  cf 
Lake  Michigan.  Plenty  of  space  remaiiir 
along  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  for 
mills,  factories,  and  other  industries,  and 
the  setting  aside  of  this  national  park  are.i 
would  not  greatly  hamper  or  curtail  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry  In  this  region. 

Legislation  passed  Congress  last  session  on 
air  and  water  pollution  whlcli  will  bring 
about  curtailment  and  eventual  ellmlnatiQ;i 
of  Industrial  waste  pollution  from  the  waters 
of  southern  Lake  Michigan  and  other  fresh 
water  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Modern  science  has  already  accom- 
plished the  methods  to  eliminate  air  pollu- 
tion and  victory  by  science  over  solving 
water  pollution  problems  Is  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. With  the  Federal  Government  already 
having  taken  steps  and  appropriated  money 
for  air  and  water  pollution,  it  will  be  but  "i 
few  years  until  the  waste  from  the  mills  and 
industries  located  will  not,  in  any  way,  affect 
the  bathing  beaches  and  open-air  recrc  i- 
tion  In  this  area. 

The  Chicago  newspapers  stated  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  recent  riots  in  that  city 
started  over  the  refusal  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments  to  turn  on  the  fire  hydrant.s 
so  that  the  children  could  cool  off  in  the 
humid,  sultry  days  a  few  weeks  ago,  The 
Dunes  National  Park  is  less  than  one  hours 
drive  from  this  area. 

About  90  9^  of  the  population  on  northern 
Indiana  and  the  Chlcagoland  area  cannot 
afford  extended  trips  to  distant  vacation 
spots  for  their  families  but  can  only  take 
advantage  of  recreation  parks  vrltbln  a  short 
drive  from  their  homes.  A  national  park  in 
the  dunesland  area  would  meet  the  recre- 
ational needs  of  millions  in  years  to  come. 

The  present  Dunes  State  Park  was  firs: 
conceived  in  1924 — about  45  years  ago.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  neglected  and  refu.sed 
to  make  necessary  expenditures  and  io 
provements  in  this  park  area  during  this 
long  period  of  the  state  park's  existence. 

Millions  have  been  spent  in  national  parks 
In  Isolated  areas  throughout  the  country  In 
restaurants,  hotels,  motels,  entertainment 
facilities,  but  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park 
is  almost  as  Isolated  and  antiquated  today 
as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

The  most  effective  objection  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nationai  park  in  the  dunes 
area  has  come  from  groups  of  real  estate 
speculators  who.  a  number  of  years  ago, 
bought  up  large  acreage  in  this  vicinity  with 
the  hope  of  turning  the  whole  southshore 
of  Lake  Michigan  Into  an  indiutrlal  complex. 

The  establishment  of  a  dunes  national 
park  is  endorsed  by  all  the  conservation 
organizations  la  the  country  Including  the 
Isaac  Walton  League,  WUdllfe  Societies  and 
90%  of  all  the  famlUea  within  tbe  northern 
Indiana  and  Chlcagoland  area. 

The  cost  oX  the  Dunes  National  Park  proj- 
ect would  be  inflnlteelmal   compared  with 


tbe  vast  money  spent  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  parks  and  recreational  areaa 
liundreds  of  miles  away  from  highly  con- 
gested populated  areas  of  our  nation.  If 
this  Dimes  National  Park  legislation  Is  en- 
acted ig  %  of  62  miles  of  lake  will  be  used 
for  park  purposes  and  the  remainder  can  be 
devoted  for  Industry. 

X  do  h£^>e  that  Rules  Committee  will  grant 
a  rule  and  that  the  Congress  will  give 
favorable  action  to  this  worthy  project  for 
the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
public,  present  and  futtire. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  iii- 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RtJMSFELD,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Con  ABLE  (at  the  request  of  Clar- 
E.vcE  J.  Brown,  Jr.),  for  20  minutes,  on 
August  31;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and   include   extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Sickles  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Gettys),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.),  for  20  minutes 
on  September  1;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.) ,  for  20  minutes, 
on  September  1,  1966;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Brien  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr) 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gettys)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Tuck. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1607.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  1962,  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
In  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
P<»es:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  2535.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
!■  1933  (|17  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to 


permanently  set  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah 
as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3178.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (43  U.S.C. 
315g);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  3198.  An  act  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Federal  A\1ation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  3261.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert  Island 
Regional  School  District;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  3460.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
scientific  and  technological  research,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
oii  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H,R.  1483.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  John 
V.  Boland  CJonstruction  Co.; 

ns..  1822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy 
Jung; 

HJK.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Meapa  Valley  Water  Co..  of  Logandale,  Nev.; 

Hi?.  2653.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut 
shnli  also  be  held  at  New  London.  Conn.; 

HJt.  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sidney  S. 
Shapiro  and  Shirley  Shapiro; 

US..  3233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
G.  Topaka.s; 

HJt.  3999.  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  Judges 
hereafter  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  C!ourt 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  Judges 
of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now  have: 

H.R.  5552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  B. 
Glidden; 

H.R,  6926,  An  act  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  to  provide 
certain  adjustments  in  amoimts  of  group  life 
and  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment  Insurance  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Morris  Rains; 

H.R.  9824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934.  as  amended; 

H.R.  11940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  M. 
Osteen: 

H.R.  12315.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  An- 
thony A.  Calloway; 

H.R.  12884.  An" act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Sylvia; 

H.R.  13703.  An  act  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  titles  10  and  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  (X>lumbla  Code;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1284.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  31, 1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2687.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  1.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of 
Beaufort  Inlet  to  Bogue  Inlet,  N.C,  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  479 »;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  ilUistrations. 

2688.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.^rmy,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  17,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  interim  hurricane  stirvey 
oi  Botrue  Inlet  to  Moore  Inlet.  N.C  .  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  71.  84th  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  15.  1955  (H.  Doc,  No.  480 1;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  an  illustration. 

2689.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  tiie  Army,  dated 
April  28,  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 
With  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, oa  a  survey  of  the  Gulf  County  Canal, 
Fla..  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  US  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  June  16,  1961,  and  August  15, 
1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  481);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  illustration. 

2690.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  4,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  of  Pearl  River, 
Miss,  and  La,,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  JtUy  25,  1952,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc. 
No.  482);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations, 

2691.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  2,  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, -on  an  Interim  report  on  Skagit  River, 
Wash.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Janu- 
ary 4,  1960,  and  Jtme  9,  1960  (H.  Doc.  No. 
4831:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  illustra- 
tion. 

2692.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  CTiief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  26,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  report  on  the  coast 
of  Lake  Erie-Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio,  In  par- 
tial response  to  two  items  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2,  1945,  as  cited 
In  the  report  of  the  district  engineer;  it  is 
also  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  3.  1959.  for  a  review 
report  on  Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio  (H.  Doc. 
No.  484 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2693.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Augtist  25.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  Interim  survey  of  Maumee 
River  Basin,  Ottawa,  Ohio,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  December  22. 
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1944,  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  2,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  486);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  an  Illustration. 

2694.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  10,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
tributaries  of  Boise  River,  vicinity  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Axigxist  12 
and  31,  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  486);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration. 

2695.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  to  establish  fees  for  furnishing 
abstracts  of  medical  records  and  related  serv- 
ices to  private  parties,  Public  Health  Service, 
I5epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3696.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  examination 
of  financial  statements  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  fiscal  year  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2697.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act, 
covering  the  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  930.  Resolution  to  author- 
ize the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  No.  96  of  the  86th  Congress  (Rept. 
No.  1911) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  966.  Resolution  'o  author- 
ize the  printing  of  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  entitled  "Relation- 
ship of  Toll  Facilities  to  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program"  (Rept.  No.  1912).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  971.  Resolution  to  author- 
ize the  printing  of  part  III  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  entitled  "Drug  Safety"  (Rept.  No. 
1913) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TUCK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1163.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  amend  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  transit  regulation  compact 
to  establish  an  organization  empowered  to 
provide  transit  facilities  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital region  and  for  other  purposes  and  to  en- 
act said  amendment  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1914). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  6958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  promote 
savings  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Services 
automatic  data  processing  system;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1915).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Ailalrs.  S.  3036.  An  act  to  estab- 
lish A  program  for  tbe  preservation  of  addl> 


tlonal  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  othfr  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1916).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.|l.  13508.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  ol  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on 
a  program  to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore 
the  resources  of  tUe  Hudson  River  and  its 
shores  and  to  authorize  certain  necessary 
steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  those  resources 
from  adverse  Federal  actions  until  the  States 
and  Congress  shall  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  that  program;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1917) .  Uef erred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  H.'VLEY:  CoBiniittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AtTalrs.  Hit.  124,37.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Nook- 
sack  Tribe  of  Indiatts,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1918).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Souse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  3005.  An  act  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety 
program  and  establishment  of  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vettlcles  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  reduce  atcldents  Involving  motor 
vehicles  and  to  reduce  the  deaths  and  in- 
juries occurring  la  such  accidents  (Rept. 
No.  1919).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKl:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence Conference  »eport  on  S.  3052.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  high- 
way safety  progranrx  through  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Statet  to  accelerate  highway 
traffic  safety  programs,  and  for  other  pvirposes 
(Rept.  No.  1920).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Cfcmmittee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  tn  H.R.  8989.  An  act  to 
promote  health  aod  safety  In  metal  and 
rjnmetalllc  mlneftil  Indu.stries,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rtpt.  No.  1921).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLtR : 
H  R.  17419.  A  bin  to  amend  tiie  act  incor- 
porating  the  American   Legion  so  as   to  re- 
define eligibility  fot  membership  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  McCtJLLOCH : 
H  R.  17420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  re- 
define eligibility  for  membership  therein;   to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT; 
H  R.  17421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations}  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Wavs  and  Mean.s. 

By  Mr.  IJOLa 
H.R.  17422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 'respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations!  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  F  UQVlA 
H  R.  17423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLtR : 
H  R.  17424    A  bill  to  promote  and  support 
representation  of  U-S.  Interests  in  voluntary 
International  standards  activities,  to  estab- 
lish   a    clearinghouse    for    commercial    and 


procurement  st^mdards,  and  for  other  p::r. 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  ar.d 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  17425.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3Cl 
(a)(7)  and  301(b)  of  the  Immigration  ;,-,<l 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  •;.» 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  17426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  and  improve 
the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  the  ac;. 
justment  of  overpayments  and  unde.'-p.L.- 
ments  of  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Co.t.- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H  R.  17427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter.:,.: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachtrt,  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  ::.- 
curred  in  pursuing  courses  for  acaden..,- 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  high-r 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  :: 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  17428.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing 
privileges  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forco.s 
in  certain  combat  zones,  and  reduced  po,  •- 
age  rates  for  the  air  shipment  of  siiljII 
parcels  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  .■; 
tho.=e  combat  zones:  to  the  Committee  c:; 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   BURLESON: 

HR.  17429.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  incoir.e 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  tl;e 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R  17430.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Scn- 
tfiry  of  the  Interior  to  study  tlie  feasib.:.f; 
and  desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  K.;- 
tlonal  Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  rf 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  Vermont,  aid 
New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  purpose.'.:  :■ 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  17431.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Comnir'tc 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H  R.  17432    A  bill  to  amend  section  407  r.r 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  •.' 
the  Committee  on  Agrlctilture. 
By   Mr.   FARNUM: 

H  R.  17433.  A  bill  making  an  appropriat.,  :. 
to  enable  the  Poet  Office  Department  to  ex- 
tend city  delivery  service  on  a  door  delivfry 
service  ba.sls  to  postal  patrons  now  recel\ine 
curbside  delivery  service  who  qualify  for  ciiv.- 
dellvery  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Appri  - 
printiona. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R  17434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  t,j 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  ii:- 
curred  in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higlirr 
education  and  including  cert-iin  tmvel:  i 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  17435.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Intern. : 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  tenchrrs  : 
deduct  from  grofs  income  the  expense.s  li:- 
curred     in     pursuing    courses     for    acaclemi 
credit   and   degrees  at   institutions  of  hiRv: 
education   and   including   c:ertain   tra\e::   t 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

HR.  17436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intf-rr.  ! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  v 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expense.s  k- 
curred  in  pursuing  courses  for  academi- 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  liiglifr 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  : ; 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE : 

H.R.  17437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  tiie 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  OTTINOER ; 

H.R.  17438.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

H  R.  17439.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate  accounting 
of  funds  requested  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  programs  and  activities  that 
primarily  stabilize  farm  income  and  those 
that  primarily  benefit  consumers,  business- 
men, and  the  general  public,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H  J.  Res.  1286.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  lor 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H  J.  Res.  1287.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  beginning 
October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each 
year  as  Spring  Garden  Planning  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 

H.J.  Res.  1288.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each 
year  as  Spring  Garden  Phnitmg  Week,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
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By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.J.  Res.  1289.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  30th  day  of  September  in 
1966  as  Bible  Translation  Dav;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 
H  J.  Res  1290.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
man  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Con.  Res.  993.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to  elimi- 
nation of  tax-deductible  educational  ex- 
pen-ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H  Con  Res.  994  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  v^ith  respect 
to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  relating  to  the 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAQUE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  995.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  invoking  the  rights  of  article  XXVIII  of 
GATT:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  : 
H.  Res.  992.  Resolution  to  create  a  perma- 
nent  Select   Committee   on   Standards    and 
Conduct;  to  th'e  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R  17440    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Suh 
Yoon     Sup;     to    the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R   17441.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Lidia 
Maria   Asencion;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS; 
HR  17442.  A    bill   for   the  relief   of   Ciuu 
Hyong    Yoo;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HR   17443    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr    .\z:.'i 
Serf  Eryol;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  17444    A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Piiil.p 
Antoun   Marcos;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ADDABBO: 
H.R   17445    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Chio 
Kwan,  also  known  as  Daniel  Yong;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


All-Star  Football  Game  Played  in  San 
Fernando  Valley's  First  Regional 
Stadium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALirORNI.'V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30, 1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lecent- 
ly  attended  a  football  game  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  suburban  Los  An- 
geles, which  surpassed  even  the  spectacu- 
lar California  New  Year's  Day  Rose  Bowl 
game  in  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm shown.  The  occasion  was  the 
first  annual  all-star  football  game  at 
Birmingham  Stadiimi — the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley's  first  regional  stadium. 

The  community  initiative  and  effort 
went  into  the  building  of  this  stadium 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

The  Birmingham  Stadium  story  began 
in  1953  when  the  old  Birmingham  Para- 
Plesiic  Hospital  was  acquired  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  $1.  The  results 
of  this  purchase  proved  that  Birming- 
ham High  School  was  inspired  with  the 
same  never-say-die  spirit  as  the  Bir- 
mingham Hospital.  For  it  was  through 
tne  efforts  of  the  students,  parents  and 
faculty  of  this  school  that  the  drive  to 
build  a  badly  needed  valley  stadium  on 
the  grounds  of  the  old  hospital  was  be- 

RUJl. 

In  1961  the  Birmingham  High  School 
Dads  Club  organized  to  help  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  school  raise  funds 


for  lights  for  the  old  high  school  stadium. 
Howe\cr.  it  was  soon  apparent  to  this 
far-.:ighted  group  that  more  was  needed 
than  new  lights.  A  stadium  large 
cnou;rh  to  hold  Valley-wide  events  was 
becoming  increasingly  necessary'  as  the 
population  grew.  The  60-mile  round 
trip  to  East  Los  Angeles  College  for  such 
functions  was  becoming  more  burden- 
some for  a  community  equal  in  jwpula- 
tion  to  that  of  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land combined. 

The  Dads'  Club  soon  organized  the  Bir- 
mingham Stadium  Committee  and  a 
drive  was  held  to  raise  funds  for  a  valley 
regional  stadium.  The  response  to  this 
drive  is  a  ci-edit  to  the  people  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley. 

The  Birmingham  Stadium  Committee 
had  help  and  donations  from  civic 
groups,  city  and  State  officials,  and  citi- 
zens fiom  Simi  in  the  west  part  of  the 
valley  to  Glendale  and  Burbank  on  the 
east  part.  Donations  varied  from  the 
$25,000  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  fund 
to  the  $1  donations  from  a  number  of 
citizens. 

Today,  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  all  valley  residents,  the  stadium 
is  a  reality  and  it  has.  in  addition  to  a 
10,200  seating  capacity,  one  of  the  finest 
lighting  systems  for  night  games,  com- 
parable to  the  best  of  any  large  college, 
an  Olympic-size  track,  electric  score- 
board, and  a  16-seat  press  box. 

This  is  truly  a  valley  project  and  the 
benefits  will  accrue  to  the  whole  com- 
mimity.  Not  only  will  all  high  schools 
and  colleges  be  able  to  use  the  stadium 
and  share  the  proceeds,  but  valley  chari- 
ties will  also  profit  from  having  such  a 
large  ai-ea  in  which  to  hold  outdoor 
events.    The  game  I  just  attended  was 


a  charitable  event  held  to  raise  money 
for  an  organization  which  serves  the  en- 
tire valley— the  San  Fernando  Vallev 
Association  for  Retarded  Children. 

This  was.  indeed,  a  significant  game 
I  attended  at  Birmingham  regional 
stadium,  for  it  represented  the  results 
that  can  be  achieved  when  people  of 
vai-ied  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
backgrounds  work  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  community. 


Economic  Justice  and  the  Farmworker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30, 1966 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  migrant  farmworker  is  po.s- 
sibly  the  worst  in  the  Nation  While 
most  laborers  in  this  country  are  pro- 
jected by  Federal  laws  and  are  repre- 
sented by  established— and  often  power- 
ful— unions,  the  Ameiican  farmworker 
is  left  at  the  mercy  ■  his  employer 
without  the  benefits  of  joo  security,  pen- 
sion plans,  sick  leave,  or  labor  law's. 

Numerous  attempts  to  correct  the'se 
injustices  and  to  unionize  farmworkeis 
in  the  past  have  failed,  mostly  due  to 
lack  of  outside  support,  adequate  orga- 
nization, and  protection  by  the  law.  The 
recent  strike  in  Delano.  Calif.,  however, 
is  an  exception  to  this  pattern.  It  is  the 
first  successful  attempt  on  the  continen- 
tal United  States  to  organize  migrant 
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fannworkers.  This  attempt  is  different 
from  most  of  those  In  the  past  partly 
because  It  was  originated  and  Is  led  by 
farmworkers  themselves. 

The  National  Farm  Workers  Associa- 
tion, which  was  organized  in  1962  by 
farmworkers,  is  the  first  union  of  its  kind 
to  win  a  contract  and  recognition  by  a 
/\  grower — the  Schenley  Corp.,  and  later 
^"»  the  Christian  Bros.  Corp.  This  is  a  vic- 
tory we  should  all  applaud,  but  it  Is  only 
the  beginning. 

The  Great  Society  will  always  remsin 
distant  and  unworkable  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmworker  until  he  Is  covered  ay 
our  labor  laws — the  laws  which  have 
helped  make  this  country  great. 

I  support  the  National  Farm  Workers 
Association  as  It  attempts  to  secure  dig- 
nity for  its  pe<H>le. 


August  30,  1966 


Congreiiman'i  Congrettman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OF   NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30. 1966 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
of  my  service  in  this  House  I  desire  to 
pay  a  personal  tribute  and  offer  a  word 
of  thanks  to  a  great  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Wayke  Aspinall,  of  Colorado. 

This  is  more  than  a  perfunctory  fare- 
well to  a  man  with  whom  I  happened  to 
be  associated  for  15  years.  It  is  heart- 
felt and  based  upon  an  opporttmity  to 
observe  close  up  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  might  well  be  described  as  a 
"Congressman's  Congressman." 

I  came  to  Congress  in  AprU  of  1952 
and,  as  a  freshman  in  the  final  months 
of  the  82d  Congress,  I  had  little  choice 
In  the  matter  of  committee  assignment. 
I  was  delegated  or,  as  I  thought  at  the 
time,  relegated  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Piankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  ardent 
wish  to  "escape."  as  swiftly  as  possible 
to  a  committee  dealing  more  directly 
with  matters  affecting  my  State,  my 
region,  and  my  district. 

I  am  still  on  that  committee,  as  rank- 
ing majority  member,  because  I  listened 
to  the  sage  advice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  He  suggested  that  a  member 
from  the  East  could  perform  a  service  to 
tlie  Nation  if  he  participated  in  matters 
not  wholly  parochial,  such  as  irrigation, 
reclamation,  national  parks,  territories, 
mining,  and  Indian  affairs. 

His  wisdom  has  become  apparent  to  me 
through  the  years.  One  personal  by- 
product for  me  was  the  opportunity  to 
retire  with  the  thrilling  privilege  of  hav- 
ing managed,  on  this  floor,  tiie  bills 
v.hich  added  two  stars  to  the  American 
flag,  a  privilege  which  could  have  been 
W.AYNE  AspiNALL's  If  he  had  been  a  less 
kindly  and  generous  man. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  became 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  8 
year  ago.  There  are  many  fine  chairmen 
In  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  they 


would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  none  Is 
fairer  or  more  conaclentlous  than  Waynk 
Aspinall. 

Year  in  and  year'out.  a  very  heavy  per- 
centage of  the  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  comes  frOm  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Its  acceptunce  by  the  House  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  care  and  judg- 
ment which  goes  into  its  committee  han- 
6M\g  and  to  the  high  respect  his  col- 
leagues have  for  Chairman  Aspinall. 

While  much  of  tke  legislation  handled 
by  Interior  relates  to  western  areas,  the 
gentleman  from  Oolorado  has  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  committee's 
activities.  It  is  now,  truly,  a  national 
committee,  which  has  stamped  its  ap- 
proval on  many  aastern  and  southern 
projects.  To  mention  a  few,  consider 
Tock's  Island  in  Pemisylvania,  the  Cape 
Cod  Seashore  in  Massachusetts  the  Pire 
Island  Seashore  P»rk  In  New  York  and 
the  seashore  parte  In  Maryland. 

We  in  Congi-ess  are  fortunate  to  have 
as  the  chairman  oif  a  great  committee, 
a  gentleman  of  the  stature  and  wisdom 
of  Wayne  Aspinall,  the  Nation  owes  him 
a  great  debt  and  I  am  grateful  for  15 
years  of  service  under  his  guidance. 


Internal  Revenue  Service  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NtERAbKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
correct  an  injustice  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  intends  to  perpetrate  on 
the  educational  systems  and  colleges  of 
this  country.  This  bill  is  identical  to  that 
introduced  by  Representative  King,  of 
California,  Representative  Battin,-  of 
Montana,  and  others.  It  will,  by  law, 
mandate  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
continue  and  clarify  a  policy  established 
by  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  An- 
derson, during  Pn-sident  Eisenhower's 
administration,  which  provides  for 
teachers  to  deduct  from  their  income  tax 
obligation  the  expenses  incurred  in  tak- 
ing courses  leading  to  the  improvement 
of  their  skills. 

At  a  time  when  *e  as  a  nation  should 
be  encouraging  teachers  to  con.stantly 
Improve  their  proflaiency  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  scientific  and  technological 
advances  being  made.  It  is  appalling  that 
a  Federal  agency  should  propose  to  place 
roadblocks  in  the  teachers'  paths  toward 
upgrading  their  eCaclency. 

We  have  been  asked  to  establish  such 
doubtfully  valid  programs  as  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  to  profide  fellowships  and 
scholarships  for  tejichers.  We  have  ex- 
panded the  prograni  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  institutes  for  teachers— 
a  program  I  suppctft.  But  all  of  these 
programs  affect  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  2  million  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  By  far,  thf  great  majority  must 
rely  on  their  own  financial  resources  to 
finance    their    ins^-vice    training.      To 


withdraw  from  them,  as  the  IRS  pro- 
posed regulation  would  provide,  the  rigln 
to  deduct  their  expenses  for  additional 
training  is  a  serious  blow  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  the  children  and  youth 
whose  education  is  In  their  hands. 

The  lame  excuses  of  the  oflBcials  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  their  action 
are  totally  invalid.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  take  action  on  this  necessary  legisla- 
tion before  this  Congress  adjourns  so 
that  the  IRS  regulations,  intended  to  be 
enforced  by  January  1967,  may  be  prop- 
erly negated  once  and  for  all. 


President  Laods  Couple  With  Five  Sons 
in  Marines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  do  not  hear  of  the  splendid 
American  family,  the  one  that  makt? 
such  contributions  and  personal  sacri- 
fices for  the  well-being  of  all  of  us,  and  I 
I  would  therefore  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Mr.  and  Mis 
Henr>'  J.  Hoffman,  92  Bingham  Avenue 
Rumson,  N.J.,  who  have  five  sons  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Hoffman  have  received 
letters  from  the  President  of  the  Unitcti 
States  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  c' 
their  sons  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  indeed  all  of  the  citizfr,.'; 
of  the  free  world  share  the  appreciatio:i 
and  pride  for  the  devoted  service  to  then 
countiy  exemplified  by  the  Hoffmaii 
family.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Augu.st  2? 
19C6,  edition  of  the  Asbui-y  Park  Pre;:. 
A.sbury  Park,  N.J..  setting  forth  the  cor,- 
tents  of  the  letters  from  President  John- 
son and  Governor  Hughes  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoffman,  as  follows: 
Pri:sident  Lauds  Couple  With  Five  Sons  k; 
Marines 

ROMSON— Mr.  tnd  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Hoffmnn 
92  Bingham  Ave.,  who  have  five  sons  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  Marine  Corps,  received  yes- 
terday n  leiter  of  cungratulatlon.  praise,  aiKi 
appreciiitioa  from  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

■It  crime  in  the  morning  mail."  Mrs.  HofT- 
man  said,  "and  when  I  opened  it  1  was 
thrilled.  Ic  Is  certainly  something  to  be 
proud  of." 

The    President's    letter   reads: 

•I  learned  only  recently  tliat  yours  Is  the 
only  family  with  five  sons  currently  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  any  of  the  military  services, 
an  experience  unprecedented  in  the  United 
States  military  corps. 

•T  am  deeply  Impressed   by  this  record, 

"As  you  may  know,  each  day  I  receive 
reports  which  indicate  the  bravery  oT  our 
servicemen  and  which  make  me  rcali-^c  e'cn 
more  the  magnitude  of  our  debt  to  them. 

"This  certainly  applies  to  your  fine  son?. 
who  Individually  and  collectively  have  deiii- 
onstrated  the  highest  degree  of  loyalty  and 
dedication. 


"But  Just  as  I  am  proud  of  them,  I  also 
w.int  to  commend  you  for  Imparting  to  them 
a  deep  sense  of  patriotism  and  a  f  uU  under- 
standing ot  the  responsibilities  of  cltlzen- 

sliip. 

•As  long  as  we  have  families  such  as  the 
Hoffmans,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  liberty  this  nation  has  enjoyed  for  al- 
most 200  years  will  continue  to  be  a  blrtli- 
right   for   future   generations   of   Americans. 

"I  wish  you  would  express  to  each  of  your 
sons  my  appreciation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
entire  country,  for  the  contribution  they  are 
making  to  the  cause  of  free  men  everywhere. 

■'Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  all  the  members  of  your  cotira- 
gpous  and  devoted  family." 

The  Hoffmans  said  they  plan  to  frame  the 
letter  and  hang  It  next  to  pictures  cf  the 
boys  in  tne  sitting  room  of  their  home. 
They  will  send  photocopies  to  their  sons. 

The  couple  also  received  a  brief  message 
from    Gov.    Richard    J.    Hughes    yesterday. 

The  sons  are: 

George,  28.  who  enli.sted  in  1957.  and  is 
now  a  lieutenant  and  head  meteorologist  at 
the  Cherry  Point,  N.C..  Marine  Base. 

Henry.  25,  a  staff  sergeant,  is  stationed  at  a 
depot  In  Garden  City.  N.  Y.  He  enlisted  In 
1958. 

Walter.  23.  is  a  corporal  attached  to  the 
US.  embassy  guard  in  Athens,  He  enlisted 
in  1962. 

Robert,  22,  a  corporal,  enlisted  in  1964  and 
IS  en  route  to  Viet  Nam  with  a  Marine  air 
group. 

Richard.  20.  Joined  up  In  Januarv.  left  for 
boot  camp  in  April,  and  is  now  a  private  first 
class  at  training  school  In  Camp  Pendleton 
Calif. 

A  sixth  son,  Joseph.  13.  is  already  aiming 
to  follow  in  his  older  brothers'  footsteps. 
'He  has  his  own  Marine  club  in  the  back 
y;..rd.  and  drills  the  neighbors'  kids  '  Mr 
HoiTman  said. 

FOLLOWED    GEORGE 

The  rest  of  the  boys  followed  George  into 
the  corps,  "like  a  chain  r^.v.ction.  '  Mr  Hoff- 
man said.  "If  one  got  It.  the  others  had  to 
na'.e  it.    It  was  always  like  that." 

The  couple  also  has  two  daughters  Mrs 
Grace  Baum,  6  Lammers  St..  Hazlet,  Rarltan 
Township,  and  Elizabeth  Ann.  16,  a  Junior 
at  Rumson-Falr  Haven  Regional  High 
school.  ° 

The  text  of  Gov.  Hughes'  message  is- 
■As  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  a  citi- 
zen, I  was  deeply  impressed  upon   reading 
tne  press  accounts  of  your  five  sons  in  thi 
•M  -.rine  Corps. 

^  God  grant  that  they  may  all  return  safelv 
'ZJ°^^  ""f  ^^^'  ^''^  ^^''^  °^^^'-  Americans 
efforr  f.'"^  'I^'"^  ^°°"  *°  =^  "•■^"°"  *hose 
courage      ^"^""^  '"  "^'^^^  stronger  by  their 

"I  am  very  proud  of  your  sons,  and  of  their 
parents,  and  grateful  for  their  sacrifices." 
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and  the  United  States,  and  most  Im- 
portantly, between  the  many  Mexican- 
American  residents  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
munity, has  been  laid  by  the  civic  lead- 
ers who  contributed  to  the  Exposicion 
Nacional  de  Mexico. 

This  colorful  exposition  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  months  of  planning  and 
cooperation  from  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict and  Mexican-American  leaders.  It 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  com- 
munities in  the  Nation  which  have  resi- 
dents of  various  cultures  and  national 
heritages. 

This  exposition  represents  the  first 
U.S.  appearances  of  some  of  the  finest 
artisans,  dancers,  and  singers  in  Mexico. 
Some  200  of  these  artisans  and  crafts- 
men are  presenting  on-the-.spot  demon- 
strations of  their  talents,  ranging  from 
intricate  silver  work  and  jewelr>'making 
to  brightly  colored  pottery. 

In  addition  to  this  display,  the  Ballet 
Aztlan  Polklorico  is  performing.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  esteem  with  which  resi- 
dents of  Mexico  hold  this  San  Fernando 
Valley  exposition  that  they  have  .-ent 
this  great  troupe  of  musicians  and 
dancers. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  is  honored 
to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
artists  and  cultural  contributions  of  our 
Mexican-American  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 
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administration  of  this  important  public 
law.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
there  have  been  very  few  complaints  of 
maladministration  or  abuses  by  benefici- 
aries under  this  program. 

Ed  Eckerfs  contribution  to  other 
pha.ses  of  the  veterans  programs  such 
as  insurance  and  hospital  and  medical 
care  are  too  numerous  to  detail  here. 
He  has  given  devoted  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  during  the  time 
he  was  a  Federal  employee.  Our  veterans 
programs  are  infinitely  better  because  of 
EdEckert. 

Along  with  his  many  friends  here  mi 
the  Congress  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  continuing  good 
wishes,  and  congratulate  the  American 
Hospital  Association  in  being  able  to 
recruit  :i  man  of  Mr.  Eckerfs  varied 
talents  and  ability. 


Resource  Conservation  Relieves  Drought 
Conditions 


Exposicion  Nacional  de  Mexico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cali- 
lormans  have  long  taken  pride  in  a  rich 
and  colorful  Mexican  heritage.  A  tangi- 
Dle  demonstration  of  this  pride  is  the 
Exposicion  Nacional  de  Mexico  now  be- 
ing held  in  my  home  district. 

The  groundwork  for  increasing  aware- 
ne.ss  and  understanding  between  Mexico 


Retirement  of  Charles  Edward  Eckert 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Charles  Edward  Eckert,  his  many  friends 
on  the  Hill  refer  to  him  as  Ed.  has  re- 
tired after  32  years  of  devoted  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  this  time  has 
been  spent  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

I  first  met  Ed  Eckert  shortly  after  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates were  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  me  in  the  investigations  which  a  spe- 
cial committee,  I  had  the  honor  to  head, 
conducted  into  the  operations  of  the  edu- 
cation and  loan  guaranty  feature  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  the 
World  War  II GI  bUl  of  rights. 

When  it  became  time  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  devise  a 
new  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  Korean 
veterans,  the  experience  of  that  special 
committee  was  utilized.  The  dedicated 
judgment  of  important  staff  people  in 
agencies  such  as  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Veterans'  Administration.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, were  utilized  over  a  period  of 
months  in  drafting  the  legislation  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor,  and  which 
ultimately  became  Public  Law  82-550. 

Ed  Eckert  played  a  key  role  in  these 
sessions  and  the  veterans  of  this  country 
are  indebted  to  him  for  his  keen  insight 
Into  the  problems  associated  with  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 


Mr,  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  modern 
soil  and  water  conservation  again  has 
proved  its  value  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  southern  Virginia.  Of  particu- 
lar consequence  are  the  farm  ponds  that 
have  been  built  with  help  through  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
The  ponds  have  been  a  source  of  irriga- 
tion water  to  relieve  drought  conditions 
on  tobacco  lands.  Throughout  the 
State  more  than  30,000  ponds  have  been 
built  and  are  .serving  not  only  as  a  supply 
of  water  for  crops  and  stock  but  are  used 
for  recreation  and  for  fire  protection. 

Farm  ponds  and  other  conservation 
measures  are  being  installed  by  more 
than  46.000  cooperators  in  the  32  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  that 
blanket  Virginia. 

Tlie  people  of  Virginia  are  ve:y  much 
concerned  about  the  problems  *of  soil 
and  water— not  only  in  tliis  drought  pe- 
riod, but  for  the  future.  The  drought 
of  the  last  few  years  in  the  East  has 
made  us  more  than  ever  conscious  of  our 
need  to  plan  carefully  to  assure  that  our 
source  of  water  is  protected.  It  has 
emphasized  the  interdependence  of  land 
and  water. 

Conservation  districts  are  concerned 
not  only  with  agriculture  water,  but  with 
supplies  for  Industrial,  domestic,  and 
recreation.  In  addition  to  help  they  give 
to  individuals,  districts  sponsor  small 
v^atershed  projects.  These  projects  pro- 
tect our  vital  land  and  water  resources 
and,  through  resoui'ce  development,  help 
create  economic  opportunities  both  on 
and  off  the  farm. 

In  the  congressional  district  I  repre- 
sent, conservation  districts  are  sponsor- 
ing—with other  local  agencies — five 
watershed  projects  that  have  been 
planned  and  are  now  in  various  stages 
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of  construction.  One  of  these  Is  to  sup- 
ply water  to  the  town  of  Keysville  and 
will  later  store  water  for  Drakes  Branch. 
Another  project  will  supply  water  for  the 
town  of  Chatham. 

I  have  followed  the  accomplishments 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
for  many  years  and  have  visited  a  num- 
ber of  watershed  projects.  I  believe  in 
the  democratic  process  under  which  they 
operate — they  are  the  center  of  local  in- 
itiative and  local  planning  and  local  ac- 
tion. Their  leadership  is  reflected  in 
their  accomplishments  on  the  land. 
More  important,  they  have  a  tremendous 
desire  to  move  ahead  in  the  resource  de- 
velopmeht  job. 

I  salute  them  for  their  efforts  and  en- 
courage them  in  carrying  out  their  for- 
ward-looking programs  that  have  taken 
an  Increasingly  important  role  in  the 
development  of  our  rural  areas.  I  am 
glad  to  give  them  my  full  support. 


Malcolm  A.  TarloT  Is  New  National 
Commander  of  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  20. 1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  has  been  honored  by 
the  recent  election  of  one  of  Its  people  as 
national  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  The  new 
national  commander  is  Malcolm  A.  Tar- 
lov  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  is  our  country's  oldest  active  vet- 
eran organization.  Its  members'  courage 
and  continued  care  have  contributed 
much  to  the  security  and  freedom  of  our 
country. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  Malcolm 
TarloVs  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Nation's 


commimity.  He  has  served  20  years  of 
active  membership  in  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. He  was  commander  of  the  Nor- 
walk JWV  Post  in  1947-48.  Connecticut 
State  commander  In  1952-53  and  New 
England  regional  commander  in  1957-58. 

He  has  held  many  important  national 
committee  assignments  in  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  including  chairman  of  for- 
eign affairs  conmilttee.  national  public 
affairs  officer,  and  chairman  of  the  in- 
surance committee. 

The  new  commander  was  an  organizer 
and  President  of  the  Norwalk  Jewish 
Community  Council;  an  organizer  and 
vice  president  of  ttje  State  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  and  for  2  years 
served  as  general  chairman  for  the  local 
United  Jewish  Fund  Drive. 

He  is  at  present,  the  first  vice  president 
of  the  Norwalk  Jewish  Center.  For  many 
years,  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
center's  sports  committee.  Through  his 
work  and  warmth  of  spirit,  Malcolm  Tar- 
lov  has  won  the  respect  of  liis  fellow 
members. 

I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Connecti- 
cut is  proud  to  have  Malcolm  A.  Tarlov 
as  the  new  national  commander  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veteians  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  honored  to  be  his  Con- 
gressman. I 


A  Salute  t*  Mr.  Shriver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF    NIe:G!IASK\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday,  A'ugust  30,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
forget.  During  the  caur.se  of  our  history 
many  good  and  great  leaders  have  dedi- 
cated a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  civil 
service  of  their  country. 

Today,  there  eraerges  another  leader 
of  noble  birth,  a  Warm  humanitarian,  a 
dedicated  American,  and  an  able  admin- 
istrator.    He  is  Sargent  Shriver,  Direc- 


tor of  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Recent  critics  of  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector of  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, seem  more  intent  on  fm-thering 
their  own  political  positions  than  in  of- 
fering constructive  suggestions  on  how 
the  war  on  poverty  programs  could  be 
improved.  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
the  hunger,  illiteracy,  and  disease  im- 
mersed in  our  prosperous  country  can  be 
sought  out  and  destroyed  only  by  dis- 
covering positive  means  of  eliminating 
the  developing  causes  of  these  encmit^ 
not  by  criticizing  the  persons  who  aie 
conducting  the  war. 

Mr.  Shriver  lias  devoted  the  la.st  6 
years  toward  making  his  counti'y  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  for  those  less  fortunate  than  he.  .A.; 
the  first  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr 
Shriver  gave  the  program  the  stimuli  iii 
direction,  organization,  and  enthusiasm 
that  today  make  the  Peace  Corps  one  or 
our  Nation's  most  effective  weapon.s  m 
fighting  comimunism  by  helping  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  learn 
new  skills  with  which  to  alleviate  the  so- 
cial and  economic  ills  of  illiteracy,  hun- 
ger, and  disease. 

The  training  and  experience  that  Mr. 
Shriver  secured  as  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  was  invaluable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  OCace  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  development  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  purposes  and  goals  of 
the.se  poverty  programs  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Peace  Corps.  We  are  for- 
tunate that  Mr.  Shriver  has  unselfishly 
offered  his  skills  to  the  implementation 
of  these  purposes  and  the  accompli.=li- 
mcnt  of  these  goals. 

In  September,  a  new  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter will  begin  operation  in  Lincoln,  Nebr . 
which  is  in  the  district  I  represent.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  will  merely  quote  a  state- 
ment from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Lin- 
coln Evening  Journal: 

The  Involvement  of  the  Lincoln  churcl.c--. 
syiifigog\ios  and  religious  societies  In  the  rio  .\ 
Lincoln  Job  Corps  Center  Is  Lincoln  at  li  = 
best — a  city  with  social  conscience. 

It  is  .satisfying  to  see  that  more  peoiile 
agree  than  disagree  with  Mr.  Shriver. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weonksd.vy,  Ai'di  .ST  31,  19()G 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Anthony  J.  O'Driscoll,  O.F.M., 
department  chaplain  of  the  American 
Legion  for  New  Jersey,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

In  Holy  Writ  we  read  these  words: 
But  You,  our  God  are  good  and  true, 
slow  to  anger  and  governing  all  with 
mercy.  For  ei^en  if  we  sin.  we  are  Yours, 
and  know  Your  might,  but  we  will  sin 
not.  knourinc  that  we  belong  to  You. 
For  to  know  You  well  is  complete  jus- 
tice, and  to  know  Your  might  is  the  root 
of  immortality. 

Heavenly  Father  In  the  Just  disposition- 
of  Your  providence  graciously  grant  to 
the  Members  of  this  august  body  the  in- 
fusion of  Your  justice,  the  iwwer  of  Your 
vigor  so  tliat  each  Repreaentative  accord- 
ing to  his  own  conscience  and  Your  will 


may  serve  the  uaited  Interests  of  our 
beloved  land.  You  who  reign,  God  for- 
ever and  ever.    Amen. 


delegates  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  to  be  held  in  Teheran, 
Iran,  September  27  to  October  4,  1966. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  t«he  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4661.  An  act- to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Boulder  County,  Cote.,  to  W.  F.  Stover. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170,  74th  Congress,  appointed  Mr, 
McCarthy  and  Mr.  Bass  to  be  alternate 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  wa.s 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations : 

CoMMrrTEE    ON    Public    Works, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC,  August  30, 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker, 

Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
Visions  of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection    and     Flood     Prevention     Act.     iis 
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amended,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
h;is  approved  the  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  whlchi  were  referred  to  this  Com- 
miu-ee.    The  work  plans  Involved  are: 

STATE,    WATERSHED.    EXEC.    COM.    NO.,    AND    COM- 
MITTEE    APPROVAL 

Georgia:  Bridge  Creek-Ochlocknee  River, 
2500.  August   16,   1966. 

Georgia:  Euharlee  Creek,  2590,  August  16, 
1966. 

Georgia :  Pine  Log  Tributary,  2590,  August 
16.  1966. 

Georgia:  Sallacoa  Creek  Area,  2590,  August 
16.  1966. 

Indiana:  Indian  Creek,  2590,  August  16, 
1566. 

Indiana:  Upper  Big  Blue  River,  2590,  Au- 
gu.n  16,  1966. 

lawa:  Three  Mile  Creek,  2590,  August  16, 
1966. 

K.msa,s:  Upper  Black  Vermillion, -2590,  Au- 
gust 16,  1966. 

Louisiana:  Cj-press-Black  Bayou,  2590, 
.August  16,  1966. 

Louisiana:  Upper  Bayou  Nasplque  (Re- 
vised |,  2590.  August  16,  1966. 

Michigan:    East    Branch    Sturgeon   River, 

2590,  August  16.  1966. 

Mississippi:  Houlka  Creek,  2590,  August 
16,  1966. 

Mississippi:  Tallahaga  Creek,  2590,  August 
16.  1966. 

New  Mexico :  Crow  &  Broad  Canyons  &  Pla- 
clt.is  Arroyo,  2590,   August   16.    1966. 

North  Dakota:  Boundary  Creek,  2590.  Au- 
gust 16,  1966. 

North  Dakota:  Middle  Branch  Park  River, 
2590.  August  16.   1966. 

Virginia:  Potomac  Creek,  2590,  August  16, 
1966. 

Virginia:  South  Fork  Roanoke  River,  2590, 
August  16,  1966. 

Wisconsin:  Otter  Creek,  2590,  August  16, 
1966. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  F.allon, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Chairman. 


AMENDING      THE      ACT      INCORPO- 
RATING THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  17419,  to 
amend  the  act  incorporating  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  so  as  to  redefine  eligibility 
for  membership  therein,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  17419  is  to  redefine  the  eligi- 
bility for  membership  in  the  Ameiican 
Legion  so  as  to  permit  those  men  who 
served  with  the  U.S.  forces  in  the  Viet- 
nam hostilities  to  become  members. 

Under  existing  law,  membership  in  the 
American  Legion  is  limited  by  its  Fed- 
eral charter— title  36,  United  States 
Code,  section  45 — to  those  persons  who 
served  honorably  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
First  World  War.  April  6.  1917,  to  No- 
vember 11,  1918;  the  Second  World  War. 
December  7.  1941.  to  September  2,  1945; 
and  the  Korean  hostilities.  June  25,  1950, 
to  July  27,  1953.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
American  Legion,  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  its  1966  national  con- 
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vention,  that  the  membership  category 
be  enlarged  to  include  those  persons  in 
the  U.S.  military  or  naval  forces  who 
have  seiTed  or  are  now  serving  or  will 
hereafter  serve  those  forces  in  the  Viet- 
nam hostilities. 

Tlie  American  Legion  believes  that  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  August  5, 
1964,  marks  the  change  in  nature  in  U.S. 
military  operations  in  Vietnam.  It  was 
on  that  date  that  the  first  retaliatoiy 
military  action  to  preserve  democracy  in 
South  Vietnam  through  the  attack  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  was  undertaken. 

We  must  agree  that  the  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  hostilities  shall  not  be  de- 
nied membership  in  the  American  Le- 
gion because  of  the  present  limitations 
contained  in  its  Federal  charter.  H.R. 
17419  proposes  to  amend  the  charter  by 
making  eligible  those  persons  who  have 
served  lionorably  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  on  "August  5,  1964. 
to  the  date  of  cessation  of  hostilities  as 
determined  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States," 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  hostilities 
reach  a  termination  date  that  the  or- 
ganization will  seek  to  amend  its  char- 
ter to  make  the  closing  of  this  member- 
ship period  preci.se.  That  has  been  the 
practice  with  respect  to  opening  Legion 
membership  for  World  War  II  veterans, 
as  well  as  for  veterans  of  tlie  Korean 
hostilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
H.R. 17419. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  no  Member  of  this  body,  and 
no  member  of  the  great  orgamzation 
whose  cliarter  we  are  expanding  today, 
takes  any  satisfaction  from  the  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation.  The  hostilities 
in  Vietnam  have  again  called  many  of  our 
able  young  men  to  foreign  battlefields, 
with  the  attendant  loss  of  life,  and  sor- 
row, which  is  ever  the  bitter  fruit  of 
armed  conflict. 

Yet  I  believe  this  amendment  will 
honor  those  wlio  have  fallen,  those  who 
have  been  wounded  and  maimed,  and 
those  who  have  served  and  returned  to 
their  country.  It  will  serve  now — and 
for  all  time— to  dignify  their  saci-ifice 
and  service. 

It  will  do  honor  as  well  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  as  its  members  rcdedicate 
themselves — in  the  words  of  tlie  law — 
"to  mutual  helpfulness  and  service  to 
tlieir  countrj'."  It  is  appropriate  on  the 
occasion  of  their  48th  annual  convention 
to  extend  eligibility  for  membership  to 
include  veterans  of  the  hostilities  in 
Vietnam,  and  thereby  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  the  Legion  will  continue 
in  selfless  seiTice,  viable,  strong,  and 
dedicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  indeed  to 
join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  in  introduc- 
ing the  American  Legion  Federal  Charter 
Amendments  of  1966,  which  has  been  re- 
quested by  that  respected  and  patriotic 
organization.  I  commend  its  swift  ap- 
proval by  the  House  and  urge  that  equal- 
ly rapid  action  follow  in  the  other  bodv. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  commend  the  committee  for 
their  speedy  consideration  of  H.R.  17419 
and  I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  Im- 


mediately receive  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  I  have  attended 
several  sessions  and  business  meetings 
of  this  great  organization,  assembled  in 
their  national  convention  here  in  the 
city  of  Washington  at  this  time.  The 
necessity  of  this  legislation's  passage  is 
most  clear.  It  will  permit  the  American 
Legion  to  accept  the  gallant  members  of 
our  militaiy  now  serving  in  Vietnam  into 
their  membership.  As  a  member  of  Post 
45  at  Noblesville,  Ind..  I  am  most  pleased 
to  join  others  who  have  spoken,  m  en- 
couraging the  acceptance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise 
to  support  the  legislation.  H.R.  17419  to 
amend  the  charter  of  the  American  Le- 
gion to  permit  that  great  and  outstand- 
ing organization  to  accept  the  veterans 
of  Vietnam  into  its  membership.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Legion 
for  many,  many  years  and  I  am  indeed 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  Post  642  at 
Melvin.  111.  I  realize  the  value  of  Legion 
membership  and  I  am  most  pleased  that 
eligibility  will  be  extended  to  our  gallant 
troops  who  have  served  and  are  now 
serving  in  Vietnam.  As  a  foi-mcr  district 
commander  with  the  Legion,  I  ask  the 
House  to  approve  the  legislation  and  I 
hope  that  action  can  be  completed  before 
my  comrades  of  the  Legion  leave  this 
city  where  assembled  in  national  con- 
vention. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  AMVETS  CHARTER 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13284)  to  redefine  eligibility  for  mem- 
bership in  AMVETS — American  Veterans 
of  World  War  n — and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— if  I  understand  it.  both  of  these 
bills  provide  for  membership  In  veterans 
organizations,  in  the  American  Legion 
and,  in  the  bill  just  passed,  in  the 
AMVETS.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  effecUve 
date? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  effective  date  Is 
on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  as  de- 
termined by  the  U.S.  Government.    In 
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other  words,  we  include  those  members 
who  are  presently  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdi'aw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R. 13284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stutes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  approved  July  23,  1947,  Public 
Law  316,  Elgrhtleth  Congress  (61  Stf.t.  407; 
36  UB.C.  67e) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Shc.  6.  Any  person  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  any  American  citizen  who  served  In  the 
armed  forces  of  an  allied  nation  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  September  16,  1940. 
Is  eligible  for  regular  membership  In  AM- 
VETS,  provided  such  service  when  terminated 
by  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  be 
by  honorable  discharge  or  separation.  No 
person  who  Is  a  member  of,  or  who  advocates 
the  principles  of.  any  organization  believing 
In,  or  working  for.  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force,  and  no 
person  who  refuses  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  privileged  to  become,  or  continue  to  be. 
B  member  of  this  organization." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  after  "1940,",  insert  "and 
on  or  before  the  date  of  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties as  determined  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ex- 
isting law,  membership  in  AMVETS — 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n — Is 
limited  to  those  persons  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
to  any  American  citizen  who  served 
honorably  in  the  armed  forces  of  an 
aUied  nation  of  the  United  States  "on  or 
.after  September  16,  1940,  and  on  or  be- 
fore January  31, 1955." 

AMVETS  has  expressed  its  desire  that 
Its  Federal  charter  be  amended  to  permit 
those  persons  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
who  have  served  honorably  during  the 
cold  war  period  to  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship. KM.  13284,  as  amended,  removes 
the  present  terminal  date  on  eligibility 
for  membership  and  extends  eligibility  to 
all  qualified  persons  having  appropriate 
military  service  after  September  16,  1940. 
and  before  the  cessation  of  the  current 
hostilities. 

It  is  expected  that  when  these  hostili- 
ties reach  a  termination  date  the  orga- 
nization will  seek  to  amend  its  charter  to 
make  the  closing  of  this  membership 
period  precise. 


Reports  receited  from  the  Veteran.s' 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  indicate  no  objection  to  the  bill. 
In  addition,  suljcommittee  files  contain 
letters  expressing  support  for  the  bill 
from  the  following  veteran.s  organiza- 
tions: 

The  American  Legion ; 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans; 

Marine  Corps  Lcasjue; 

Disabled  American  Veterans; 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars; 

Veterans  of  World  War  I: 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  tiie 
committee,  Mr.  McCulloch.  has  assured 
me  of  his  support  for  this  bill  and  I  want 
to  express  my  tlianks  to  him  publicly  for 
his  help. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urse  the  House  to  adopt 
H.R.  13284,  as  amended. 
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NATIONAL  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.vs  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  very  great  honor  of  seeing  Father 
Anthony  J.  O'Driscoll  stand  before  this 
House  and  offer  the  opening  prayer.  I 
think  it  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  have  just  pasted  the  resolution  which 
will  allow  the  American  Legion  to  take 
in  veterans  of  ttie  Vietnamese  conflict. 
because  I  hope  end  expect  that  Father 
O'Driscoll  will  be  the  next  national 
chaplain  of  the  American  Legion. 

I  know  that  I  represent  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  him  here  today 
and  wishing  him  well,  and  also  wishing 
for  the  success  of  the  great  work  of  the 
American  Legion. 


COMMITTEE   ON   BANKING   AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  today  while  the  House  is  in 
session  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requj^st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKEII.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallJ.  and  the  mi- 
nority Members  agreed  to  the  request. 

Mr.  GERALD  E.  FORD.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
word  has  been  communicated  to  me 
there  was  objection  from  the  minority 
Members  to  the  committee  or  the  sub- 
committee meetiog  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  know  that. 
I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ob- 
ject.';. 


LOW  INTEREST  BILL  SCHEDULED 
FOR  HOUSE  ACTION  ON  WEDNE.S- 
DAY,  SEPTEMBER  7 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR 
14026— the  low-interest  bill  of  the  89th 
Congress — has  been  scheduled  for  floor 
action  in  the  House  next  Wednesday. 
September  7. 

We  are  now  assured  that  the  435 
Members  of  this  body  will  have  a  clear- 
cut  chance  to  vote  for  lower  interest 
rates.  We  will  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  this  Congress  on  record  fo: 
lower  and  lower  interest  rates  and 
against  higher  and  higher  rates. 

Few  bills  to  come  before  the  Hou.h' 
this  session  have  been  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people.  Interes: 
rates  are  at  historic  highs  and  today  the 
country  faces  nothing  less  than  a  mone- 
tary crisis. 

I  hope  that  those  Members  who  want 
to  go  on  record  for  lower  interest  rates 
will  do  everything  they  can  to  keep  the 
issue  focu.sed  on  H.R.  14026  next  week. 
HR,  17255  which  will  be  offered  a.s  a 
substitute  is  the  Federal  Reserve  bill 
which  does  nothing  about  interest  rates 
and  which  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
more  authority  to  continue  to  impo<:e 
upon  the  American  people  high  and  ex- 
tortionate interest  rates. 

The  American  people  want  definite 
concrete  action  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  do  want  the  Congress  to  vote  di- 
rectly on  this  issue,  and  not  leave  the 
question  of  low  or  high  interest  to  thc 
Federal  Reserve  Board — the  agency  that 
rai.sed  interest  rates  37 »-  percent  las: 
December. 

H.R.  14026  is  the  only  low  interest  bill 
pending  before  the  House. 


TEACHERS  DEDUCTION  FOPv 
EXPENSES  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr,  DE  L.A  GARZA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoii.'^e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  DE  LA  G.-^RZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda;- 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  permu 
teachers  to  deduct  expenses  of  education 
from  tlieir  Federal  income  tax. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  as  a  :e- 
sult  of  protests  I  have  had  from  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  in  the  educational 
\ield  with  reference  to  a  proposed  ruling 


by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  dis- 
allow the  deduction  of  teachers'  educa- 
tional expenses.  It  is  their  thinking,  in 
which  I  concur,  that  if  this  ruling  is  put 
into  effect  it  will  curb  the  incentive  for  a 
teacher  to  improve  his  or  her  teaching 
capabilities  and  wUl  reflect  detrimentally 
on  the  entire  teaching  profession, 
thereby  resulting  in  a  still  further  hand- 
icap in  obtaining  and  retaining  qualified 
teachers  in  the  school  system  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

During  this,  my  freshman  term  in  the 
House  of  Hepresentatives,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  support  the  Elementai-v  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  I  have  also 
been  privileged  to  support  other  legisla- 
tion to  further  educational  programs  of 
this  administration  which,  as  we  all 
know,  is  education  minded.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  share  the  conviction  that  there 
could  be  no  better  or  sounder  invest- 
ment in  our  future. 

Following  this  train  of  thinking,  it 
would  seem  logical  that  the  proposed 
ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  not  be  put  into  effect.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  that  teachers  sliould  be 
afforded  the  same  opportunity  and  in- 
centive to  improve  their  abilities  and 
knowledge  through  further  training  and 
education  as  is  afforded  other  business 
and  professional  people.  To  me.  it  would 
seem  imperative,  in  fact,  that  we  in  the 
Congress  help  provide  them  any  incen- 
tives necessary  to  follow  this  path, 
thereby  guaranteeing  better  education 
for  those  boys  and  girls  who  will  take 
over  as  tomorrow's  citizens.  I  am  there- 
fore plea.sed  to  sponsor  legislation  which 
I  feel  takes  a  step  in  this  direction. 

Thank  you. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  ERECTION  OF  A 
MEMORIAL  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  GEN.  JOHN  J 
PERSHING 

Mr,  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  :he  bill  iS.  2338 1 
to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Gen,  John 
J,  Pershing. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
.the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

S.  2338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
R'-prcscntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  erec;l!on  of  a  memorial  to  the 
late  John  J,  Pershing,  General  of  the  Armies 
ff  the  United  States,  such  memorial  to  be 
erected — • 

<  1 )  In  accord.ince  with  the  plans  and  de- 
sign submitted  by  the  American  Battle 
Monument,s  Conxmlsslon  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  461.  Eighty-fourth 
Congress  (70  Stat,  84);  and 

'2i  on  that  parcel  of  land  In  the  ncrth- 
*e:,t  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, on  the  south  side  by  E  Street,  on  tlie 
»est  by  Fifteenth  Street,  and  on  the  ejist  by 
Fourteenth  Street. 


Sec.  2,  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  herein  authorized  to  be  wected 
shall,  upon  completion,  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OfTERED    BY    MR.    JONES    OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: Strike  out  all  language  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  provisions  of 
H  R,  14195,  as  reported,  as  follows. 

"Tliat  the  An^erican  Battle  Monuments 
Conmiifslon  is  authorised  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  John  J, 
Pershing.  GenenU  ol  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  commnnd.  such  memorial  to  be  erected 

"(1)  In  accordance  with  a  design  to  be 
submitted  by  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ment.s  Commission  and  approved  by  the 
President's  Temporary  Commission  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  its  successor  In 
interest:  and 

"(2)  on  that  parcel  of  federally  owned 
land  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  District 
of  CoUunbia,  boimded  on  the  north  by 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  south  by  E 
Street,  on  the  west  by  Fifteenth  Street,  and 
on  the  east  by  Fourteenth  Street. 

■'Sec  2.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  herein  authorized  to  be  erected 
shall,  upon  completion  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

"Sec,  3,  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  c:irry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table, 

A  similar  House  bill  (H,R,  14195'  was 
laid  on  tJie  table. 


VOICES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OR  A 
RESOUNDING  CHORUS? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  mv  remarks  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  years  the  Republican  warnings  about 
the  dangers  of  inflation  were  largely  a 
few  voices  in  the  wilderness,  unlieedcd, 
unnecded.  and  unwanted.  Those  who 
were  riding  tlie  Great  Society  roller 
coaster,  has  been  pretty  well  convinced 
that  it  was  possible  to  spend  more  and 
pay  less,  as  a  permanent  way  of  life. 

Today,  that  economic  myth  lias  been 
shattered,  and  the  few  voices  in  the 
wilderness  have  become  a  raging  chorus. 
A  bandwagon  with  such  unusual  allies 
as  former  President  Truman  also,  some 
of  the  leading  liberals  of  the  Democrat 
Party,  whose  collective  vot«s  for  deficit 
spending  programs,  have  brought  on  the 
current  economic  crisis. 

It  is  not  enough  for  Republicans  to 
say  T  told  you  so."  We  must  of  course 
continue  to  press  for  a  return  to  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy.  In  this  effort  we 
welcome  the  support  of  our  Demociat 
friends,   even   tliose   who   lielped   create 


the  myth  of  "go  now.  pay  later" — much 
later. 

We  also  must  take  immediate  action  to 
protect  the  millions  of  older  citizens 
whose  fixed  incomes  and  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power,  deprive  them  of  the  ability  to 
weather  the  storm.  At  least  100  Repub- 
licans have  introduced  bills,  to  provide 
cost-of-living  increase  to  social  security 
recipients.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
is  urgent.  It  would  not  require  a  further 
tax  increase.  The  administration  should 
give  us  their  support,  or  lacking  in  such 
support,  the  Congress  should  move  ahead 
on  its  own,  and  once  more  demonstrate 
that  it  is  an  independent  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, capable  of  moving  swiftly,  to 
meet  an  urgent  need.  ' 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1966 — CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  3155  1  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  the 
coi^struction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  heu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  state- 
ment. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quomm 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  254] 


Ash  mors 

Baring 

Esttm 

BcU 

Blntnlk 

Burton.  Utnh 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Callaway 

Clevenger 

Colielan 

Conycrs 

Corm:<.u 

Craley 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Ga. 

D;^KS 

F.ther 

Flood 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gilligan 


Goodell 
Grider 
Hauan.  Ga, 
Halleck 
Hanr.a 


Murray 
O  Konsl-.l 
O  NeUI,  Ma&ri. 
PoweU 
Recs 


Hansen,  Wash     Relnecke 


Hathawav 
Hubert 
Holificld 
Horton 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keoth 

KInc,  N.Y. 

Krebs 

Landrtim 

Lonp,  La, 

McDoweil 

McExen 

McMillan 

Martin,  Ala 

Mink 

Morris 

Mor.flson 

Murphy,  III 


Riveri;.  S.C. 

Rocers,  Colo. 

Saj  lor 

Scott 

Ser.rer 

Sickles 

Tcague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Toll 

Tupper 

Tuteu 

Utt 

Van  Doerlin 

Walker.  Miss 

Wcltner 

Williams 

Willis 

Zabloc:-;! 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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Js-EDERAL-AID  HIOHWAY  ACT  OP 
1966 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONFBRENCZ  REPORT  (H.  RePT.  NO.  1903) 

The  conunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3155) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"short  Tm-E 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1966". 

"arvTsiON    or    authorization    or    appropria- 
tions roa  interstate  system 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations. — 
For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  Improvement,  Inclu- 
sive of  necessary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the 
Interstate  System,  Including  extensions 
thereof  through  urban  areas,  designated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957, 
which  sum  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization heretofore  made  for  that  year, 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the 
08Cal  year  ending  June  30,  1958,  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1960,  the  additional  sum  of 
•1.800,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  the  additional  sum  of  (2,200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  the 
additional  sum  of  $2,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  the  additional  sum  of 
$2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  'I96S,  the  additional  turn  of  $2,800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,600,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  t2,685,000,0O0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  any  sums  to  carry  out 
section  131,  138,  or  319(b)  of  this  title,  or 
any  provision  of  law  relating  to  highway 
safety  enacted  after  May  1, 1966.' 
"althorization  or  use  or  cost  estimate  for 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

■"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  the  apportionment  for  the 


fiscal  years  ending  ^une  30,  1968,  and  1969, 
of  the  sums  authortzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  years  for  expenditures  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  th$  apportionment  factors 
contained  In  table  5  of  House  Document 
Numbered  42,  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

"EXTENSION    OF    TIKE    FOR    COMPLETION    OF 
STSTEM 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  years'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sixteen  years'  and 
by  striking  out  'June  30.  1971.'  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  June  30.  1972'. 

"(bi  The  introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104 
(b)(5)  Of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  '1971'  where  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1972'.  and  such 
section  104(bM5)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  'fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971  ', 
at  the  end  of  the  penultimate  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thtreof  'fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,   1971,   and  June  30,   1972.' 

"EEVISION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOR    IKTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  109(b)  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  second,  sentence  the  following: 
'Such  standards  shall  in  all  cases  provide 
for  at  least  four  lane$  of  traflac' 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  modify  project  agreements  en- 
tered into  prior  to  Hie  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  pursuant  to  section  106  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  the  purpose  of 
effectuating  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section  with  respect  to  as  much  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  as  may  b*  possible. 

"Atn'HC>RIZ.\T:oNS 

'Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  ciirrylng  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  following  pums  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated : 

"(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal -aid  secondary  system  and 
for  their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  highway  tru.st  fund.  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  Nothing  tn  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  autliorlze  the  appropriation 
of  any  sums  to  carry  ovu  section  131.  136.  or 
319(b)  of  this  title,  or  any  provision  of  law 
relating  to  highway  safety  enacted  after 
May  1,  1966.  'The  sums  authorized  in  this 
paragraph  for  each  tscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  as  follows : 

"(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Fedcral-ald    primarj    highway   system: 

"(B)  30  per  centum  lor  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  hlgliway  system:   and 

"(Ci  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-Bid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  In  urban 
areas. 

"(2)  For  forest  highways.  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
933,000.000 "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969. 

"(3)  For  public  l$nds  hlghway.s,  $14,000.- 
000  for  tlie  fiscal  yafir  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969. 

"(4)  For  forest  development  r  .<ds  and 
trails.  $170,000,000  ftr  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  |170.(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

"(5)  For  public  l»nds  development  roads 
and  trails,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ye.ir  ending  June  30,  1969. 

"(6)  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969. 


"(7)  For  parkways,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $11,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

"(8)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing, June  30,  1968,  and  $23,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 

"ALASKAN    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  7.  (a)  Section  118  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(d)  Funds  made  available  to  the  St.'ite 
of  Alaska  under  this  title  may  be  expended 
for  construction  of  access  and  development 
roads  on  a  Federal-aid  system  that  will  serve 
resource  development,  recreational,  residen- 
tial, commercial.  Industrial,  or  other  like 
purpo.ses.' 

"lb)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  out  of  tt^.e 
general  fund,  and  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  title  23.  United  States  Code,  $14,000- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Juue 
30,  1968,  June  30,  1969.  June  30,  1970,  June 
30.  1971.  and  June  30,  1972. 

"HIGHWAY    BEAUTrFIC.\TION 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(m)  of  section  131,  and  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (m)  of  section  136,  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  to  re-id 
as  follows:  'The  provisions  of  chapter  1  of 
this  title  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30.  1967.' 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (bi  of 
section  319  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  i.s 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  pro- 
visions of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating  to 
the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  curry  out  this  subsection 
after  June  30,  1967." 

'■  ( c )  1 1 )  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"  S  137.  Limitation  on  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  certain  purposes 

"  '  (  a )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Law,  neither  sections  131,  136,  and  319|bi 
of  this  title,  nor  any  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  highway  safety  enacted  after  M.".y 
1,  1966.  shall  be  construed  to  be  authority  ft.: 
any  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  are  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  fiscal  year  in  such  sections  or 
provisions. 

"  '(b)  Any  appropriation  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 131.  136.  or  319(b)  of  this  title  or  any 
provision  of  law  relating  to  highway  safety 
enacted  after  May  1,  1966,  must  be  author- 
ized by  a  provision  of  law  specifically  setting 
forth  the  total  amount  autliorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
such  section  or  other  provision  of  law. 

"(c)  The  highway  trust  fund  established 
by  section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Ac; 
of  1956  shall  not  be  available  for  any  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  sections  131.  136.  and 
319ibi  of  this  title,  and  any  provision  of  I.iw 
relating  to  highway  safety  enacted  after  M  iv 
1,  1966,  in  an  aggregfite  amount  which  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  tax  that  wou)d  be  im- 
posed under  section  4061 1 a)  (2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19.')4  If  such  section  im- 
posed a  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  per  centum  plus 
such  additional  amounts  as  are  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  such  purposes,  but  the  total  of  all 
appropriations  made  from  such  fund  to  carry 
out  these  sections  and  provisions  of  law  shall 
never  exceed  the  total  of  all  appropriations 
made  to  such  fund  based  on  the  Impositlnn 
of  sucli  tJix  plus  such  additional  amounts  ao 


are  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  to 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  such  purpoees." 

•■(2)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,   is  amended   by   adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'■  '137.  Limitation  on  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  certain  purposes.' 

"EMERGENCY  RELIEF 
"SEC.  9.  (a)  The  last  proviso  of  subsection 
(fl  of  section  120  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•park  roads  and  trails."  the  followiner:  'park- 
ways, public  lands  highways,  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails,'. 

•(b)  Subsection  (O  of  section  125  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  park  roads  and  trails.'  the 
following:  'parkways,  public  lands  highways, 
public  lands  development  roads  and  trails,'. 
"(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  125  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•Subject  to  tile  following  limiuttions,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
fund  authorized  by  this  section  and  to  re- 
plenish it  on  an  annu.-il  basis:  d)  not  more 
than  $50,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  expended 
in  any  one  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion except  that  if  in  any  fiscal  year  the  total 
of  all  expenditures  under  this  section  is  less 
than  $50,000,000,  the  unexpired  balance  of 
such  amount  shall  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure during  the  next  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  in  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  to  carry  ottt  this  section  in 
such  years,  and  (2)  60  per  centum  of  the  ex- 
penditures under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  the  remaining 
40  per  centum  of  such  expenditures  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  only  from  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated.' 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  e.fect  July  1,  1966. 

"STUDY  OF  .^DVAN-CE  ACQriSITlON'  OF  RI^,UTS-0F- 
WAY 

"Sec  10.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for  future 
construction  of  highways  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  provision  of  adequate  time  for  the 
removal  and  disposal  of  improvements  lo- 
cated on  rights-of-way  and  the  relocation  of 
affected  Individuals,  businesses.  Institutions, 
and  organizations,  the  tax  status  of  such 
property  after  acquisition  and  before  Us  use 
for  highway  purposes,  and  the  methods  for 
financing  advance  right-of-way  acquisition 
by  both  the  State  governments  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Including  the  possible  cre- 
ation of  revolving  funds  for  such  pinpose. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of  the 
results  of  such  study  to  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1967,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations. 

"STATE   HIGHWAY    DKPARTMt.NTS 

'  Sfc.  11.  Subsection  la)  of  section  302  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
In  meeting  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  State  may  engage,  to  the  extend 
necessary  or  desirable,  the  services  of  private 
engineering  firms." 

"RELOCATION   ASSISTANCE  STUDY 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  authorized  and  directed  to  make,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Stat«  highway  departments,  and  other 
affected  Federal  and  State  agencies,  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  action  can 
and  should   be   taken   to  provide  additional 


assistance  for  the  relocation  and  reestablirh- 
ment  of  persons,  business  concerns,  and  non- 
profit organizations  to  be  displaced  by  con- 
struction of  projects  on  any  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems,  and  to  submit  a  report 
of  the  findings  of  such  study  and  investiga- 
tion, together  with  recommendations,  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1,  1967.  The 
study  and  investigation  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"lU  the  need  for  additional  p.iymentB  or 
other  financial  assistance  to  such  displaced 
persons,  business  co..cerns,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, and  the  extent  to  which  the 
making  of  such  pa>-ments  and  the  providing 
of  oiher  financial  assistance  should  be  man- 
datory; 

■(2)  the  fea.fibillty  of  constructing,  within 
the  right-of-way  of  a  highway  or  upon  real 
property  adjacent  thereto- acquired  for  such 
ptirposes,  publicly  or  privately  owned,  build- 
ings. Improvements,  or  other  facilities  to  aid 
in  the  relocation  of  such  displaced  persons, 
business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; 

"1 3)  the  extent  to  which  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring such  real  property  and  constructing 
such  buildings,  improvements  and  other  fa- 
cilities should  be  paid  from  the  highway  trust 
fund:  and 

"(4)  Sfvurces  of  funds  to  pay  the  portion 
Of  the  costs  of  acquiring  such  real  property 
and  constructing  such  buildincs.  improve- 
ments and  other  facilities,  which  is  not 
properly  chargeable  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

"HIGHWAY  STUDY GUAM.  AMERICAN  SAMOA, 

AND  THE   VIRGIN   ISLANDS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  cooperation  with  the  government  of  Gu.am, 
the  government  of  American  Samoa,  and  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  studies  of  the  need  for. 
.ind  estimates  and  planning  survevs  relative 
to.  highway  construction  programs  lor  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  "Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  On  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  wlilch  shall  include — 

""  ( 1 )  an  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  present 
highway  progranis  to  provide  satisfactory 
highways  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas 
in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

"■  t2)  specific  recommendations  as  to  a  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  highways 
throughout  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands:  and 

"(3)  a  feasible  program  for  implementing 
such  specific  recommendations,  including  cost 
estimates,  recommendations  as  to  the" shar- 
ing of  cost  responsibilities,  and  other  per- 
tinent m.-itters. 

":c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  the  sum  of  $200,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  studies,  survevs, 
and  report  authorized  by  subsections  (a) 
and  I  b )  of  this  section. 

"son.    EROSION    CONTROL 

'Sec  14.  Section  109  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

'■■(g)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
guidelines  for  minimizing  possible  soil  ero- 
sion from  highway  construction,  and  report 
to  Congress  such  guidelines  not  later  than 
July  1,  1967.' 

■pRlrSERVATION     OF    PARKLANDS 

"Sec  15.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"'il38.  Presmation  of  parklands 

"  'It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
poUcy  that  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 


this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  use  maximum 
effort  to  preserve  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  parklands  and  historic  sites  and 
the  beauty  and  historic  value  of  such  lands 
and  sues.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  developing  highway  plans 
and  programs  which  carry  out  such  policy. 
After  July  i.  1968.  the  Secretarv  shall  not 
approve  under  section  105  of  this  title  any 
program  for  a  project  which  requires  the  use 
for  such  project  of  any  land  from  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  park  or  historic 
site  unless  such  program  includes  all  possi- 
ble planning,  including  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives to  the  use  of  sucli  land,  to  mini- 
mize any  harm  to  such  park  or  site  resulting 
from  such  use." 

"(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  'iJS.  Prrservatio-n  of  parklands.'  " 
.*nd  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
George  H    Fallon. 
John   C.   Kluczynski, 
John  A   BL^TN1K, 
RoarKT  E  Jones, 
Frank  M.  Cl.ikk, 
William  C.  Cramer, 
William   H.   Harsha, 
James  C,  Cleveland, 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  llonse. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Ernest  Grlening, 

Kd.MUND   S.    MfSKIE, 

F^ANK  E  Moss, 
John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Hiram  L   Fon^, 
Managers  on   :he  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3155)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  St,ites  Code,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report; 

REVISION  OF  AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOB   INTERSTATE   SYSTEM 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes 
$3,300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  .J3.600.- 
000.000  lor  fiscal  year  1969  as  additional 
sums  for  constructing  the  Interstate  Svstem 
and  eliminates  all  authorization  for  "fiscal 
ye.irs  after  1969. 

.Section  2  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorizes $3. 5(X)  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1968 
$4,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $4,500- 
000.000  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  and  $4,306,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
It  further  states  that  these  authorizations 
are  not  to  be  construed  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  sections  131  (billboard 
removal),  136  (junkyard  screening  cr  re- 
moval), and  319(b)  (scenic  enhancement) 
of  title  23  or  any  provision  of  law  relating 
to  .safety  enacted  after  May  1    1966. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  conference  suti- 
stitute  differs  from  the  House  amendment 
only  in  that  it  authorizes  $3,400,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  $3,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  $3  600.000.000  per  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  and  $2,685,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

POVR-LANINC   THE    INTERSTATE   SYSTEM 

Both  the  Senate  bill  (section  4)  and  the 
House  amendment  (section  5)  amended  sec- 
tion 109,  b  I  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
to  require  the  standards  for  the  Interstate 
System  to  provide  for  at  least  four  traffic 
lanes.     The  Senate  bill,  however,  authorized 
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the  mcKllflcation  ot  existing  project  agree - 
menta  to  carry  thli  requirement  out  ts  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  la  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Public  latuU  highways 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  5  of  the  Senate 
bill  authorizes  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and 
•35,000.000  for  fiscal  1969  for  public  lands 
highways  on  the  Federal-aid  system. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6  of  the  House 
amendment  authorizes  $7,000,000  per  year 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  public  lands 
highways. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes 114,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and 
•  16,000,000  for  fiscal  1969  for  public  lends 
highways. 

Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails 
Paragraph  (5)  of  section  5  of  the  Senate 
bill  authorizes  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and 
•6.000.000  for  fiscal  1969  for  public  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  6  of  the  Hovise 
amendment  authorizes  $2,000,000  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  1969  for  these 
roads  and  trails. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes $3,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $5,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  1969  for  these  roads  and 
trails. 

Indian    reservation    roads    and    bridgi  s 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  5  of  the  Serate 
bill  authorizes  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$23,000,000  for  fiscal  1969  for  Indian  reserva- 
tion roads  and  bridges. 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  6  of  the  House 
amendment  authorizes  $18,000,000  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $23,000,000  for  fiscal  1969  for  these 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes $19,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $23.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1969  for  these  roads  and 
bridges. 

ALASKAN   ASSISTANCZ 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes 
Alaska  to  use  without  limitation  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  for  maintenance  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highways,  and  for  construction  of 
access  and  development  roads  to  encourage 
economic  and  other  development.  It  author- 
ized ap  additional  $10,000,000  per  year  from 
the  trust  fund  to  Alaska  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  highways  for  the  fis:al 
years  1968  through  1972,  inclusive. 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparaale 
provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes Alaska  to  use  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  for  construction  of  access  and  de- 
velopment roads  on  a  Federal-aid  system  to 
encourage  economic  and  other  development. 
It  further  authorizes  from  the  general  fund 
an  additional  $14,000,000  per  year  to  Alaska 
for  highway  construction  and  maintenance 
for  the  fiscal  years  1968  through  1972,  in- 
clusive. It  does  not  authorize  the  tise  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  maintenance. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS   *pR 

BEATJTU'ICATION 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  the  House 
amendment  authorizes  $80,000,000  p>er  year 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  billboard 
control. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes 
$28,000,000  per  year  for  fiscal  1968  and  1969 
for  junkyard  control. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  authorizes 
$135,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $150,000,000 
for  fiscal  1069  for  landscaping  and  scenic 
euhancement. 


The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  any  such 
authorization. 

The  pro]x)sed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  any  suoh  authorization. 

STTTDT  OF  ADVAKCE  ACOTJISTTION  OF 
KIGHTS-OF-WAT 

Section  8  of  the  Senate  bill  and  section  10 
Of  the  House  amendment  both  authorized 
identical  studies  of  advanc*  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  provisions  la  the  Senate  bill  requires 
the  report  prior  to  January  10,  1968,  and  the 
House  amendment  prior  to  January  10,  1967. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  re- 
quires the  report  not  later  than  July  1,  1967. 

STATE    HIGHWAY    DEPARTMENTS 

Section  9  of  the  Benate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  in  meeting  the  provisions  of 
that  subsection  a  State  may  engage,  to  the 
extent  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable,  the 
services  of  private  engineering  firms. 

Section  11  of  the  House  amendment  also 
amended  that  section  of  title  23  to  provide 
that  in  meeting  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
section a  State  may,  to  the  extent  it  deems 
necessary  or  deslrafcle,  engage  the  services 
of  private  engineering  firms,  subject  to  re- 
quirements prescrlbfd  by  the  Secretary. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute 
amends  this  section  ©f  title  23  to  provide  that 
in  meeting  the  provisions  of  that  subsection 
a  State  may  engage,  to  the  extent  necessary 
or  desirable,  the  services  of  private  engineer- 
ing firms. 

This  amendment  does  not  deroente  from 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
302(a)  Of  title  23  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  the  powers,  and,  the  suitability  of  the 
equipment  and  organization  of  a  State  high- 
way department  to  cfischarge  it,<;  duties  under 
that  title.  It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  con- 
ference that  if  the  House  language  had  been 
adopted  it  would  In  effect  have  put  the  stamp 
of  Congressional  approval  upon  the  present 
regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  consult- 
ing engineers  by  the  States.  By  adopting  the 
substitute  language,  the  Congress  makes  it 
clear  that  while  the  Congress  believes  the 
present  regulations  may  be  too  restrictive,  it 
does  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  shofuld  not  exercise  its  au- 
thority throtigh  reasonable  regulations  re- 
garding the  employment  of  consulting  engi- 
neers. 

P.ELOCATION    4SSISTANCE    STUDY 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorize  Identical  studies  of  reloca- 
tion and  reestabllshment  assistance  for  per- 
sons, concerns  and  organizations  displaced 
by  highway  con.struct!on.  The  only  differ- 
ence being  the  Senate  bill  requires  the  re- 
port not  later  than  Jvily  1.  1967.  while  the 
House  amendment  requires  it  no  later  tlian 
January  10,   1967. 

The  prop)osed  conference  substitute  re- 
quires the  report  no  later  than  July  1,  1967. 

HIGH^«AY     STUDY 

Section  11  of  the  Senate  bill  requires  tlie 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  ot 
the  highway  needs  of  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000  and  report  the  results  to  Congress 
on  or  before  January  10.  1968. 

Section  13  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a 
study  of  the  highway  needs  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  and  re- 
port to  Congress  oa  or  before  January  10, 
1967. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  hill  except  the  report  is  to 
be  made  to  Congress  on  or  before  July  1, 
1967. 
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Section  12  of  the  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 109  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  add 
a  new  subsection  (g)  reqtilrtng  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  be- 
fore approving  any  highway  project  plan,  to 
assure  adequate  measures  to  minimize  soil 
erosion. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision. 

Tlae  projxjsed  conference  substitute  amends 
section  109  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
to  add  a  new  subsection  (g),  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
guidelines  for  minimizing  soil  erosion  for 
highway  construction  and  to  report  these 
guidelines  to  Congress  not  later  than  Julv  1 
1967. 

PRESERVATION    OF    P.ARKLAND3 

Section  13  of  the  Senate  bill  adds  a  ne.v 
section  to  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
declaring  a  national  policy  to  preserve  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  government  parkland^ 
and  historic  sites  and  their  beauty  and  his- 
toric value,  requiring  cooperation  with  States 
in  carrying  out  this  policy  and  prohibiting 
the  approval  after  July  1,  1968.  of  any  pro- 
gram for  a  highway  project  using  such  pur^ 
or  historic  site  lands  unless  there  is  no  feas- 
ible alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land  and 
the  program  includes  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  h.arm  to  such  park  or  site  re- 
sulting from  tile  liighway  use. 

Tlie  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision. 

Tlie  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill  except  that  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  no  feasible  altern,~i- 
tive  to  the  tise  of  the  land  for  highway  pur- 
poses has  been  deleted  and  tliere  has  been 
added    the    requirement    that   the   planning 
must  include  consideration  of  alternatives  u 
the  use  of  this  land  for  highway  purposes. 
George  H.  Fallon, 
John  C.  Kluczynski. 
John  A,  Bl.atnik, 
Robert  E,  Jones, 
Frank  M,  Cl.ark. 
William  C,  Cramer. 
William  H.  Harsha, 
James  C.  Cleveland, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  an(i  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966  authorizes  increased 
amounts  for  the'  Interstate  System  for 
the  years  1968  and  1969,  and  defers  deci- 
sion on  the  amounts  that  will  be  required 
for  1970.  1971,  and  1972.  untir^e  ha\e 
received  the  next  official  cost  estimate 
required  by  law  in  1968. 

Minor  but  essential  increases  were 
made  in  some  of  the  public  lands  high- 
ways authorizations,  and  pro\  ision  is  in- 
cluded, from  the  general  fiuid,  authoriz- 
ing assistance  to  Alaska  in  meeting  ii.^ 
peculiar  and  extremely  burdensome 
highway  constniction  requirements. 

The  funds  authorized  in  the  House  bill 
for  beautiflcatlon  have  been  eliminated. 
and  they  will  be  reconsidered  when  tlie 
cost  estimate  on  the  beautification  pro- 
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gram  which  is  required  to  be  submitted 
this  coming  January,  has  been  received. 
On  behalf  of  the  conferees  and  our 
committee,  I  would  like  to  express  both 
my  high  regard  and  my  appreciation  for 
the  very  capable  and  unwavering  assist- 
ance we  received  from  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Representative  Bill  Harsha, 
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and  also  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  Cleveland].  The  highway 
program  has  always  been  a  bipartisan 
program,  but  in  this  instance,  faced  as 
we  were  with  official  figures  we  could 
not  accept  and  the  lack  of  authorization 
for  the  life  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body,  Bill 


Harsha  was  a  source  of  determined  as- 
sistance and  strength  to  the  conferees, 
as  he  always  is  in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  tables  showing  the  approx- 
imate apportionment  of  Federal -aid 
highway  funds  for  the  fiscal  yeai-s  1968 
and  1969: 


Approximate  apporiionmenl  of  Fcdcr^l-aid  hiyhuay  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  pursuant  to  S.  S155 

[111  thousands  of  dollars] 


State 


ABC 


Primarv 
($450,000) 


Aliibuma 

Maskn , 

Arizona _. 

.Arkansas 

ralifomla 

Colorado. . 

Connecticut 

Del;iware 

Florida 

Gi'orgia _ , 

H.iwaii _ 

Idftlio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kfln.sas 

Kentucky... '. 

Louisiana 

Maine \ 

Maryluiid ' 

Masaichusetts ^ 

.Michigan 

Minnesota "" 

.Misfissippi [ 

.Missouri ' 

Mout.'ina 

..N'elir.i^ka 

NVv.kIh 

Now  Hampshire I 

New  Jersey _ "" 

New  Mexico I. .II 

.New  York _ _[[ 

North  Carolina .'.'.'..'.'... 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio ;;'i; 

Oklahoma 

Orepon "."I 

Pennsylvania ""111" 

Rho<le  Island J""" 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota I""""" 

Tonnosspe.. 

Texai! "■ 

I'tuh """HI""™ 

Vermont I._" 

Vireinia "."""! 

Wa.shington Illllin 

West  Virginia ."II 

\Vi.s^x)nsin '] 

Wvoii.ing. 

IHstrict  of  Colunibia.IIII 

I'ufrto  Rico 


8,742 
24,079 

6,400 

6,616 
21.871 

7,677 

3,3ra 

2,225 

8,708 

10,459 

2,225 

4.966 

16,669 

9,781 

10,2ti8 

10,249 

7,459 

6,941 

3,3-24 

4,143 

5,371 

13.609 

11,727 

7,218 

12, 424 

8,146 

7,915 

5,014 

2,225 

6,086 

6,825 

19.908 

10,693 

.\989 

14.891 

9.305 

ft.  942 

16.878 

2,225 

8,737 

6,365 

8,219 

27,966 

4.686 

2,225 

8,519 

7. 009 

4.548 

10.492 

6.159 

4225 

2  225 


Secondary 
(S300,000) 


Urban 
(r2S0,000) 


Total 
($1,000,000) 


6.663 
16,160 
4,148 
5,242 
9.922 
4.983 
1,855 
1,484 
5,415 
7,960 
1,484 
3.664 
9.115 
7.095 
7.636 
7.  JSl 
6.299 
4,980 
2,523 
2,686 
2.308 
8.536 
8.249 
6,0'>3 
8,495 
5,645 
5,648 
3,334 
1.484 
2.024 
4.605 
8.583 
9.517 
4.308 
9,258 
6.466 
4.8S0 
14  289 
1,484 
5,004 
4.600 
7,218 
17,697 
3,036 
1,484 
6,644 
4,739 
4,051 
7.382 
3,609 
1,484 
2,473 


3,374 

165 

1,876 

1,368 

27,172 

2,556 

3,853 

576 

7,068 

4,067 

932 

531 

16,118 

5,032 

2,683 

2.463 

2.506 

3,929 

852 

4,539 

8.662 

11.383 

4.115 

1,474 

5.578 

574 

1,447 

37» 

664 

10,786 

1,213 

28,911 

3,293 

441 

14,185 

2.  769 

2,097 

15,976 

1,609 

1,708 

456 

3.578 

13.950 

1.  30» 

289 

4.352 

3,755 

1. 321 

4,867 

296 

1.578 

1,928 


Interstate 
($3,400,000) 


Total 

($4,400,000)  < 


18, 779 
40.404 
12.424 
13.226 
68,965 
15.216 

9.18! 

4.285 
21.181 
22.476 

4.641 

9.061 
41,802 
22.608 
20.586 
19.863 
16.264 
15.  850 

6.699 
11,268 
16,341 
33.628 
24,091 
14.715 
26,497 
14. 374 
15.  010 

8.727 

4.373 

18.896 

12.643 

.57.  402 

23.503 

10.647 

38.334 

18.540 

13.889 

4Z353 

5,218 

1-2.539 

11.421 

2a  013 

59.  613 

9,031 

3.978 

19.515 

16,503 

9.920 

22,731 

8.904 

5.285 

6,627 


73,170 


52,053 
26,464 
328,098 
40.519 
71.321 
6.053 
74.381 
48.556 
2S.9S6 
19.873 
192.  946 
73.910 
40.856 
25.119 
70.278 
85.343 
14.997 
.M,  576 
73.305 
100.340 
78. 214 
37,089 
81.  778 
34,433 
19.133 
21, 184 
16,275 
88.874 
40.418 
171.863 
30.835 
1.5.636 
208,212 
35.408 
59.  216 
162  884 
18.763 
21,689 
34  465 
73.338 
169,307 
51,414 
24.  07t5 
I'M.  40<l 
hi.  745 
77.373 
28,145 
33.189 
44,992 


91.949 
40,404 
64,477 
39.690 
3.V«.  or',3 
.■i5.  7a5 
80.502 
10.338 
95.  562 
71.032 
33.627 
28.938 
234.844 
96.418 
61,442 
44,982 
86,  542 
101,193 
21. 696 
It.';.  944 
s»,  f46 
133.  K,-« 
102.  305 
51.804 
108,  275 
48.807 
34.143 
--'9.  I'll 
■20,  684 
107.  770 
53.0P1 
229.265 
.54.338 
26.2x3 
246.  .S46 
.S3.  948 
73  104 
205.  237 
23.981 
34.228 
41.S8fi 
93.  S.'^l 
22>i,  920 
60.  445 
■2S.  U,54 
123.  924 
97.  24S 
87.  293 
50,  )<76 
42.153 
50. -.-77 
'■>.  627 
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ABC 


'    ^''ri.lo 

>-«niiecticut. 
Deiii\i-;ire 

fi'iri. ill. ..".::; 

<ieorgia 

H-.iwaii 

I'lalio 

Illinois ;.. 

Indiana '.. 

Iowa 

Kuisrks. ,__[] 

Kentucky 

Loui.^iana.. 
Miiine  .. 

•M:ir.vland.... 


rrban 

($250,000) 


8.742 

24,  079 

6,400 

6,616 

21,871 

7,677 

3,373 

2.  2-25 

».  708 

10,  4.^9 

2.225 

4.966 

16.669 

9.781 

10. '488 

lO.ftg 

7.  4.59 

6,941 

3,324 

4,143 


6.663 

16,160 

4,148 

6,  242 
9, 922 
4,983 
1.855 
1.484 
5,415 
7.9.50 
1,484 
3,564 
9.11.'. 
7.095 
7.635 

7.  151 
6,299 
4.980 
2,623 
2,686 


3.374 

163 

1,876 

1.368 

27,172 

2,556 

3.953 

576 

7.058 

4,067 

932 

531 

16,118 

5,632 

2,683 

•2.463 

2.506 

3.929 

862 

4,634 


Total 

($1,000,000) 


Interstate 

($3,800,000) 


18,779 

40,404 

12,  424 

13,226 

58,965 

15.  216 

9.181 

4.285 

21,181 

22.476 

4.641 

9,061 

41.902 

22,508 

20,586 

19,863 

16,264 

18, 850 

6.698 

11.268 


81 

778 

•W 

177 

29 

577 

ae.: 

815 

45 

2Sfi 

79 

711 

6 

765 

83. 

131 

64.268  1 

32, 

396 

22. 

211 

21.5.646  1 

8-2. 

605 

45, 

6fi2 

28. 

074 

78,646 

95,383 

16.762 

61, 

108  1 

Total 

($4,800,000) 


100,  557 
40.404 
70.601 
42.  803 

426,  780 
60.  .502 
88.892 
ll.O.'W 

104.312 
76.744 
87.037 
31. 272 

2.57.  .548 

105.  113 
66.  24N 
47,937 
94.810 

111.233 
23,461 
72. 376 
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ABO 


Prtmary 

(»4  50,000) 


Massacbusetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


NcTBda. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Piu-olina 

Nortli  Dukuta _ 

Otuo 

Oklalioina 

OrpKon    

Pcnnsvlvaiiia 

Rliode"  I.'^l.inil 

Poutli  Cnrollna 

Boutli  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

I'tah.    

VermoMt 

Virsiiua _. 

%\'asIiinpton 

West  Vtrjiiiiia 

Wisconsin 

Vyomins. 


District  o(  Columbia- 
Puerto  Kico 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  will  yield 
5  minutes  to  one  of  the  great  men  on  the 
minority  side,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
who  I  will  say  to  you  knows  as  much 
about  highways  as  anyone  In  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  a  good 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the  time 
he  is  yielding  me,  and  obviously  I  thank 
bim  for  the  kind  remarks,  and  I  recipro- 
cate. There  Is  no  finer  and  more  coop- 
erative man  in  the  Congress  than  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr.  Kluczyn- 

SKll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  confer- 
ence report  should  be  supported  by  the 
House.  The  House  conferees  were  able 
to  get  most  of  the  concessions  they  re- 
quested which  were  consistent  with  the 
House  position.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
that  the  conference  supported  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill,  offered  by  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  FoRDl,  by  striking  the  additional 
authorizations  of  $493  million  for  high- 
way beautification.  I  think  that  was  a 
wise  action  inasmuch  as  the  Congress 
and  its  committees  do  not  have  reason- 
able estimates  of  costs  for  future  beauti- 
fication, be  it  In  the  nature  of  billboard 
or  junkyard  control,  landscaping  and 
scenic  enhancement,  or  any  other  phase 
of  the  program.  A  review  of  billboard 
standards  being  proposed  along  with  pro- 
graming on  Junkyards,  and  eminent  do- 
main and  beauty  land  acquisition  is  es- 
sential and  needs  review  next  year. 
Therefore,  it  was  wise  to  put  the  matter 
off  for  consideration  at  a  later  date.   Aa 


5,371 

13,fiOI) 

11.7,^7 

7,218 

1'*,  424 

S,  146 

7,915 

.'.,014 

2, 225 

0,086 

6,825 

19,908 

10.683 

5,898 

U.  »91 

9.305 

6,942 

18.078 

2.225 

5,737 

6,365 

9.219 

27.966 

4.6S6 

2.225 

8.519 

7,009 

4.548 

10,  492 

S,  159 

2,225 

2,225 


PecoDdary 
($300,000) 


2,308 
8.536 
8,249 
6.0J3 
8,495 
5.654 
5.048 
3,334 
1,484 
2.024 
4,fi05 

8.  .wa 

9,517 
4.308 
9.258 
6,466 
4.850 

10,299 
1,484 
5,004 
4,600 
7,  218 

17,097 
3,036 
1,484 
6,644 
4,739 
4.051 
7,382 
3,509 
1,  484 
2,473 


Urban 
(t2,'«,000) 


8,662 

11,383 

4,115 

1,474 

5,578 

674 

1.447 

379 

664 

10.786 

1,213 

28,911 

3,293 

441 

14, 185 

2,  769 
2,097 

15.976 

1,509 

1.798 

456 

3.576 

13,950 

1,309 

269 

4.  352 

3,  755 
1,321 
4. 857 

296 
1,576 
1,  929 


Total 
($1,000,000) 


If.,  341 

33,528 

24,091 

14.715 

26.  497 

14,374 

15,  010 

8,727 

4.373 

18,896 

12,643 

57,402 

23,503 

10,647 

38,334 

18,540 

13,889 

42.353 

5.218 

12,539 

11,421 

20,013 

59,613 

9.  a31 

3,97S 

19.515 

15.503 

9,920 

22,  731 

8,964 

5,285 

6,  627 


Interstata 

($3,800,000) 


81,929 

112, 146 
87,416 
41,453 
91.399 
38,484 
21,384 
23.677 
18.190 
99.329 
45, 174 

192,082 
34.4rj 
17,  47fi 

232,  708 
39,  574 
66,182 

182.  047 
20,  971 
24.  240 
34,049 
81,966 

189.  225 
57.  463 
26,909 

116,692 
yi.,V.2 
86,476 
31,456 
37.  093 
50.285 


Total 

(»4,80C,^H-.j', 


98,270 
145,073 
111,507 

56.  IM 
117,  S* 

52,8.« 
36,354 
32,404 
22,5(:vi 

118.22.1 
57.817 

249, 4y 

57,  !KV, 
28. 123 

271.  M.' 
.H.IU 
80.071 
224. 401 
2&  IS'j 
36.7ra 
45.470 
101,971 
248,  SJS 
66.4'*t 
3l>.  v; 
1  *'..  *7 
IfW.Vii 
Wi,  »'i 
.54.  H7 
44  057 
65,570 

6,t;r 


a  result,  the  conferees  sustained  the  po- 
sition taken  in  tbe  motion  to  recommit  by 
striking  out  additional  beautification  au- 
thorizations at  this  time  from  the  bill 
In  the  conference  report.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  the  language  written  into 
the  House  bill  which  prevciits  the  use  of 
highway  trust  funds  for  beautification 
purposes.  Theneforc,  future  beautifica- 
tion moneys  will  come  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Ti-easury  rather  than  from 
highway  constniction  trust  fund  money, 
unless  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  sees  fit  to  transfer  the  proposed 
1-percent  automobile  exci.se  tax  to  the 
tru.^t  fund  for  beautification  purpase.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Hou.se 
has  accompli.shed  its  basic  and  worth- 
while and  important  objective  of  pre- 
venting the  hishway  trust  fund  moneys, 
which  are  nccdad  for  construction,  from 
being  used  for  beautification  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  like  to  .say  to  the 
House  tliat  there  were  reductions  In  the 
authorizations  for  interstate  highway 
construction  for  the  future  in  tiie  amount 
of  SlOO  milhon  below  the  Hou.se  fi!jure.s 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  S200  million  for  fl.scal 
year  1969,  $900  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  and  $1,621 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  is  a 
total  reduction  in  the  authorization  of 
$3,721  milhon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  point  out 
briefly — and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HarshaI  is  going  to  discuss  it  in 
greater  detail — that  we  should  not  kid 
ourselves  Into  thinking  that  these  re- 
ductions are  going  to  have  any .  effect 
other  than  extending  time  for  complet- 
ing the  Interstate  System. 

This  action  cannot  be  Interpreted  other 
than  extending  tjie  period  of  time  of  con- 


struction, because  that  Is  going  to  be  the 
effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reduction  of  the 
House-passed  figures  for  1968  and  1969  is 
going  to  result  in  a  stretchout  of  the 
interstate  program  unless  more  money  L? 
provided  in  tlie  future  to  catch  up.  This 
represents  a  10-percent  stretchout  over 
this  period  that  will  result  In  reduced 
consti-uction  in  1968  and  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  know  that  It  was 
the  hope  of  the  House — and  we  were 
adamant  in  that  effort — that  there 
should  be  full  authorization  made,  thus 
encouraging  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  need  for  more 
money  in  the  trust  fund  to  meet  tlie?e 
authorizations.  But,  we  had  to  yield  tj 
tlie  other  body  and  split  the  diffeierico 
in  tiie  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  In  the 
near  future  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  consider  means  of  financing 
adequately  the  highway  program  and 
meeting  its  contemplated  completion  of 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  was  one  a.'ipect  pf 
the  conference  report  on  which  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly.  That  is  not  only 
the  .striking  out  of  tlie  $493  million  lor 
the  beautification  program,  but  that  the 
conferees,  reluctantly  accepted,  insofar 
as  this  conferee  is  concerned,  the  fimd:; 
over  a  5-year  period  for  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  section  of  the  conference-reported  bill 
\\  h.ich  is  of  great  concern  to  me.  I  refer 
tj  section  7  which  authorizes  $14  million 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
i\':-  each  oi  the  liscal  years  1068  throush 
1972  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  exclusively  in  the  otate  of 
.AJa.ska. 

.•  :5 1  am  sure  most  M.rnbers  recall,  the 
House-passed  bill  contained  no  provi- 
sion whatsoever  for  special  assistance 
for  Alaska's  highway  program.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  effectuate  an  agreement 
between  the  House  and  Senate  Conferees 
on  S.  3155,  so  that  this  important  legis- 
lation might  be  signed  into  law  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  Hou.se  conferees  reluc- 
tantly accepted  a  compromise  Ala.skan 
assistance  section. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence-reported bill,  Alaska  will  be  the 
recipient  of  an  additional  $70  million  of 
Federal  funds  over  5  years.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  authorizing  of  this  additional  $70 
million  to  that  State  for  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance  is  just  an- 
other one  of  many  special  devices  which 
the  State  has  contrived  since  its  admis- 
.qon  to  the  Union  to  obtain  additional 
Federal  funds.  Ever  since  its  admission 
to  the  Union.  Alaska  has  been  receiving 
some  form  of  special  assistance.  Now  we 
are  about  to  give  it  some  more.  The  au- 
thorization of  an  additional  S70  million 
for  the  State  in  this  bill  exclusively  for 
highway  construction  and  maintenance 
is  over  2'^  times  the  total  amount  of 
funds  granted  to  Alaska  as  transitional 
grants  for  5  years,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Alaskan  Omnibus  Act  of  1959.  to 
case  Alaska's  transition  to  statehood. 
Tlu.s  is  astonishing  when  one  considers 
ihat  the  transitional  grants  were  a  gen- 
eral supplement  to  the  ftnancial  re- 
sources of  the  State  and  available  for  ail 
State  functions.  We  are  now  giving 
Ala,ska  2'^  times  as  much  money  for 
highways,  alone,  which  is  in  addition  to 
Alaska's  apportionment  of  funds  under 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  Since 
1959,  $219  million  has  been  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  special  a.ssistance 
to  Alaska,  over  and  above  the  numerous 
regular  Federal-aid  programs. 

Tills  $70  million  authorization  for 
Alaska  is  not  supported  by  the  admin- 
Lnration.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  a  report  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  May  10,  1966,  reporting  on  an 
Alaska  highway  study  that  was  directed 
to  be  made  by  the  Congress,  recom- 
mended against  providing  any  funds  for 
Alaska  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  over  and  above  their  regu- 
lar Federal-aid  highway  apportion- 
ments. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  held  no  hearings  on  this  matter, 
and  no  witnesses  testified  relative  to  the 
need  for  any  special  assistance  to  Alaska. 


Based  upon  the  report  of  the  Secretarj- 
of  Commerce,  there  appears  to  be  no 
justification  for  this  authorization. 

Acceptance  of  this  provision  by  the 
Hou.se  conferees  was  necessary  in  order 
to  reach  an  apreement  on  the  bill.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  S70  milhon  authoriza- 
tion, but,  because  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  so  urgently  needed.  I  have  signed 
the  conference  report  and  support  the 
report,  except  for  the  Alaska  special 
treatment  money. 

Adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
however,  should  not  bind  the  House  to 
appropriate  any  part  of  the  S70  million 
for  Alaska.  Since  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  this  matter,  no  funds 
should  be  appropriated  unless  fully 
justified  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations as  to  both  need  and  Federal 
responsibility.  I  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appi-opriations  will  scrutinize  this 
matter  carefully  before  appropriating 
any  funds. 

The  House  conferees  were  successful 
in  eliminating  other  unwarranted  special 
provisions  for  Alaska,  contained  in  the 
Senate-pa.ssed  bill,  to  authorize  the  use 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  for  con- 
struction of  roads  not  on  a  F'ederal-aid 
highway  system  and  for  maintenance  of 
roads  on  the  system.  The  Hou.<;e  con- 
ferees, in  this  rc:4aid.  preserved  a  policv 
established  by  Congress  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  ixiint  in  today's 
debate  on  the  adoption  of  this  confeieiice 
rcixiit.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  brins  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  particularly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ai:ii3ropriations 
some  figures  relating  to  the  extent  of 
special  assistance  which  Ala.'^ka  has  re- 
ceived since  1959. 

It  should  also  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  the  State  receives  $40 
million  annually  as  its  regular  allocation 
of  funds  for  the  Federal-aid  hiyhwav 
program. 

The  Ala.ska  Omnibus  Act  of  June  25. 
1959.  Pubhc  Law  86-70,  pronded  for  the 
transition  of  the  authorities  of  various 
Federal  programs  for  Alaska  from  a  ter- 
ritorial status  to  a  State.  Tlie  State  be- 
came eligible  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  programs  under  which  it  had  not  been 
included  in  its  temtorial  .status,  The 
then  new  State  benefited  substantially 
from  the  provLsions  of  that  act. 

That  act  transferred  to  the  State  some 
17  airports  under  the  prior  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  without  any  comi:)ensation  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  State.  The 
two  international  airports.  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage,  were  earning  a  net  profit  of 
$200,000  annually  at  that  time. 

The  State  also  received  the  following 
transitional  grants:  for  fiscal  year  1960. 
$10,500,000;  for  fiscal  year  1961.  S6  mil- 
lion; for  fiscal  year  1962.  $6  million;  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  $3  million;  and  for  fiscal 


year  1964.  $3  million  for  a  total  of  $28  - 
500,000. 

The  amendments  of  December  23, 
1963.  to  the  Alaska  Public  Works  Act 
granted  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intci-ior  to  collect,  compromise,  or  re- 
lease certain  claims  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  authority  of  that  act  at 
an  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  $150,000. 

The  act  of  May  27,  1964.  Public  Law 
89-311.  provided  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  "grants  to  as- 
sist the  State  of  Alaska  to  assume  bur- 
dens which  were  borne  by  the  Federal 
Govcrnmicnt  while  it  was  a  territorj"  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $23,500,000  al- 
most the  figure  of  the  original  transi- 
tional giants  of  the  1959  act.  The;e  ad- 
ditional grants  were  made  following  the 
Alaskan  earthquake  of  March  1964. 

Over  and  above  this  additional  S23.- 
500,000  to  the  State  in  outright  grants. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimated  that 
between  $200  and  $300  million  would  be 
available  for  loans,  grants,  and  other 
forms  of  relief  through  such  agencies  r.s 
the  OfRce  of  Emergency  Planning,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortga.qe  As.sociation.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  total  reconstruction 
program  in  the  State. 

The  1964  amendments  to  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act,  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Alaska  Public  Works  Act,  embodied 
in  Public  Law  88-451.  provided  for  as- 
sistance to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  the 
earthquake.  The  total  amount  author- 
ized for  appropriation,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  legislation,  was  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  $55,650,000. 

The  act  and  reports  on  tlie  legislation 
outlined  some  of  the  following  expense: 
to  be  borne  solely  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Alaska: 
Estimated   Federal   Government 
restoration  costs  of  national 

forest    highways $29,000,000 

E.itimatcd  Federal  share  for  res- 
toratlop.  en  nonforest  Federal- 
aid  highway.^ 15.000,000 

Adjustment  of  debts  ow-ing 
Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion   : 

ComproDnise  or  release  of  in- 
debtedness under  t-he  Rural 
Electrification  Administration 
In  Al:uka  was  estim.ated  to  be. 
L'rban  renewal  grants  to  Alaska, 
Civil  works  project  restoration 
(estimate    submitted    by    the 

Corps    of    Engineers) 

Purchase  of  Alaska  State  bonds; 

not   to  exceed 50,000  000 


4.000,000 


29.322.600 
25.  000,  000 


10,  000,  000 


Tot.al 162.  322,  600 

The  act  of  September  24.  1964,  Public 
Law  88-610,  provided  for  a  study  to  de- 
termuie  the  extent  of  anticipated  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Alaskan  Centennial 
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Celebration  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
and  authorized  for  appropriation  $15,000 
to  carry  out  the  act.  As  a  result  there- 
of, the  act  of  March  26,  1966,  Public 
Law  89-375,  provided  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  1967  statewide  centennial 
celebration  in  the  State  of  Alaska  com- 
memorating the  purchase  and  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $4,600,000  to  provide 
for  such  appropriate  U.S.  participation. 

I  understand  that  Alaska  has  received 
over  $3.1  million  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  last  year,  just  to  illus- 
trate to  the  House  that  Alaska  is  receiv- 
ing at  least,  if  not  more  than,  its  "fair 
share"  under  the  provisions  of  nation- 
wide programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  Members  can  read- 
ily ascertain,  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
received  a  great  amount  of  special  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Some  of  it  for  disaster 
relief  is  justifiable;  however,  I  have  se- 
rious reservations  about  most  of  the 
money  for  other  purposes.  I  call  this 
information  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  hope  that  they  will  recall 
them  when  this  section  7  comes  tefore 
them  for  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  provide  all 
Members  with  as  thorough  explanation 
of  this  legislation  as  possible,  I  include 
the  following  tables  for  the  Record: 


Co»ijtari.<ion  of  aulhorizalions — Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966 

I.   rOMPAUISON-    OF    EXISTING    A ITHORIZATIONS    FOR    THE    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    KuR 
FISCAL    VEAK    ifo-   AND    LATER    YEARS   WITH  VARIOIS  AUTHORIZATION    I'ROPOSALS 

[In  billions) 


19CA 

1W9 .r 

li'To.^..: 

I'Cl 

I!'7L' 

Total... 


Exist!  ig 
Inw 


$.3. 
.3. 
3. 


KW 

KX) 

»5 


LSj 


II.  ESTIMATED 
HLKTE  TH 


r(*TS,  l.N' ADDlTKjffT-OAl  THORIZATIONS  I'NDER  EXISTING  LAW.  TO  {DM- 
Ell.NTERSTATE  SYSTEM— J  I  STIFICATION  FOR  HOfSE-rA.SSED  BILL 


19fi5  lost  Piitiiimte  not 

I'esicn  oliiintrc:' 

I'rlco  trt-nil  inrreiiat'. _ 

Ciiiiiirunity  value  lui 

funds 


Toliil. 


'  Tlie  I'rcsirietit  of 
InliTstute  System,  bii 
.sectiDns  in  a  nuiiiln'r  c 
struote'i.     If  thtsp  st'i 
by  .1:750,000,000. 


.'  ASHO  lestided  that  design  changes  will  add  approximately  iT.W.OOO.OOC  to  the  cost  olllic 
lliut  lie  did  not  include  it  in  his  estimate  Ijecause  he  assumed  that  iirujMised  controver'i  J 
tirlmn  nren?  inchitieil  In  the  1965  co.st  estimate,  cnstine  al>out  $750,000,000.  w  ill  not  be  rnii. 
ions  lire  constructed  his  estimate  of  cost  to  complete   the  systiin   would   be   increased 


Comparison  of  authoriznlions  in  the  administration  proposal,  Ho  ise-passed  bill,  and  conference  report,  Federal-aid  Highirai/  Act  of  1988 


Interstate: 

19.17 

1958 

19.S9 

1960 

19«K    .. 

19»i2 

19t>3 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Total. 


Beautification: 

Sec.  131.  Outdoor  advertising: 

1968 .       .   . 

1969 

.Sec.  136.  Junkyards: 

1968 

1969 

Sec.  319(b).  Landscaping  and  scenic  eiihaiieenient: 

1968 

1969 


Total. 


Highway  study:  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  Virgin  Islands. 
Emergency  rehef:  Per  year 


Alaskan  assistance: 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 _. 

1972 


Total. 


-B-C  program: 

1968 

1968 


TotiJ. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Administration  bill 


U.K.  14359 


W.300 
.1  600 
3.  GOO 
3.600 
2.68S 


16.785 


Incretise 
over  exist- 
ing law 


(?:n.30O) 

(.600) 

(.  600; 

(.718) 

(2. 68.1) 


(4.900) 


House  passed  bill 


S.  3Ki5 


$3  ,100 
4.000 
4.500 
4.  .SOO 
4.306 


20.806 


Increase 

over  csist- 

iiig  law 


($0,500) 
(LOGO) 
(L500) 
(1.615) 
(4.306) 


(8.  921) 


Conference  roportvl  bill 


S.  SI.IS 


$3,400 
3.800 
3.600 
3.600 
2.685 


17.  OS.I 


Incre:i,>:e 

over  exist- 

iiii;  Uiw 


($0.  400) 

(.800) 

(.600) 

(.715) 

(2.  685) 


(5.200) 


Decrc  ..m-- 

from 

Iloust'- 

passed  bill 


(-?n.  Kmi 
(-.  a») 

(-.W)0) 

(-.WW 
(-i.fi.;ii 


(-3.721) 


Basis  of  additional  costs 


I     Bur»*au  of     ] 
I  Public  Road.'i; 


AA.^IIO 


ithorl/ed _ 

esthetic  construction  fer.tures  not  financed  for  boautirication 


$4,900 

.(SO 

3.391 


8.  921 


$4.H00 
(i.T.W 
3.1)00+ 

1.000 


8.9004- 
('  9.  ti,iOj 


Administration 
proposal 


$1.  000, 000, 

1,  700.  000, 
2, 200.  000, 

2.  .WO,  000, 

i,8oaooo. 

2,200,000, 
2,  400,  000, 
2,600,000, 
2,  700, 000, 

2,  SflO,  000. 
3, 000, 000, 
3. 300. 000, 
3. 60i>,  onn, 
.■?.  M«i.  ixm. 

3.  (JK),  IKMj. 
2,  bN.i,  IKKP, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
noo 

'XlO 
ilOO 

uuo 


41, 685, 000, 000 


IIouse-piLsaed 
bill 


Jl.OflO. 

1,  700, 
2,200, 

2,  .100. 
1,800. 
2.200. 
2.400, 
2,600, 
2,700, 
2,800, 
3,000, 

3,  ,100, 
4,000. 

4,  .100, 
4,500, 
4,306, 


000.000 
000,000 
000,000 

fioo,  000 

000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 


45, 706, 000, 000 


>  .10, 000,  000 


1, 000, 000, 000 
1,000,000,000 


2, 000, 000,  000 


80,000.000 
80, 000, 000 

28,000,000 
20, 000, 000 

135. 000, 000 
150,  (X)0, 000 


493,  000,  000 


>  1.10.000 
'50,000,000 


1, 000,  000,  000 
1,000,000,000 


2.  ooa  000, 000 


Conference  report  changes  to  House 
Conference       |  piissed  bill 

reiK>rt 


Increase 


$1. 


000, 

7(HI. 

.'!>'. 

."■oil. 
Mm. 
IW. 
400, 
♦i<«l. 
7(«i. 
8l»i. 
IKK., 
4<>l. 


000. 

IKK). 

IKK). 
(H«l. 
IKKI, 
llOf). 
IKK). 
I»KI. 
IIO). 

ijim. 

KHI. 
I »  »| 


000 

fino 

i«)ii 
I  mi 
mm 

IKVl 

um 

IHKI 
iXai 
(Hril 


41.  ys,".!.",*!,  IX»J 


1200,000 
•so,  000. 000 


14, 000, 000 
14  fy)0,000 

14.  liOO,  000 
14.  IKX),  000 
14.  000,  000 


SAO.  000 


14,000,000 
14.  0(X).  000 
14.(00,000 
14,  (KX).  OOO 
14.  (X)0.  (XX) 


70.  000, 000 


1.000,  noo,  000 

l.lXJO.flOO.OOO 


2.  000,  000, 000 


70,  000,  000 


Decrease 


-$1,  000, 000,  (W) 

—200,  ooo,  noo 

—900.  00(1.  IK") 

—900.  Ollrt,  (««) 

-1.621. 000.  (") 


-3,721,000,000 


— 8O,0nO,(>• 
-8O,000,■<• 
-28.000,l" 
-20,00<),«' 

-iS5,non.(" 
—1.10.  (toil.  i>" 


-493,000,!' 
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ruMic  domain  roads: 
Fore.si  highways: 

196K 

iyf.9 '.'.'.'.'.'.." 

rul'lit-  lands  highways:  """ 

19(18 

1969. "IIII""" 

Forest  development  roads 'aiidtitiilF 

\w» 

I'wn """ — 

Public  lands  development  roads  atid  trails: 

)w.'!!!!l-""".""I""II" ■ 

Park  roails  and  trails: 

\W^^ 

1969 nimmn ■ 

Parkwavs:  "' 

lUfiS 

UW9 iinrir."!""! * 

Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridVes" 

1968 


1909. 


Adminl.sl  ration 
proposiU 


nonse-passed 

tiU 


Total. 


isa,  000, 000 

3.3, 000,  000 

7.000,000 
7,000,000 

8.1.  000.  000 

no,  000. 000 

2,000.000 
3,000,000 

2.1.  000,  000 
30,  ooo,  000 

9,000.000 
11.000.000 

18.000.000 
23,  ooa  000 


.$.33. 000.  000 
33.000,000 

7,  ax),  000 

7,  000,  000 

i7aooo.  (X)o 

170.  000,  000 

2.000,000 
3,000,000 

2.1,  000,  000 
30,  000,  «« 

9.000.000 
11,000,000 

18.000.^)00 
23, 000,' 000 


396,  ooa  000 


Conference 
report 


Conference  rep<>rt  chfi-^pes  to  House 
passed  bi'.l 


Incre.'kse 


Decrease 


$3.1. 
33. 

14. 
16, 

170, 
170. 


25. 

ao. 


9. 
11. 


19. 
23. 


000.000 
000,000 

0(X),000 
000,000 

000.000 
000.000 

.000.000 
.000,000 

000,000 

ooaa)o 

000.000 
OOU.  000 

ooa  000 

000,000 


$7,000,000 
9,000,000 


541,000.000 


561,  ooo,  000 


1. ooa  000 

2,000,000 


1,000,000 


30.000.000 


1  Report  to  l>e  .submitted  bv  b,n.  in  1U67 
'  l{e[)ort  to  tie  subniilled  by  July  I.  lyti;. ' 


ouse-passed  bill  (not  including  emcri;enrV'reiiVf)lIJ.".'.'.".".".'! 

•$20,000,000  increase,. 


»7,  296.  000,  noo 

11.955.  l.V).  fPI") 

7.  »11.  300.  000 

4,1. •3,(150.000 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio  [Mr.  Harsha).  one  of  the  conferee^; 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  certain  degree 
of  reluctance  that  I  am  supporting  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report  on 
S.  3155,  Certain  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference-reported bill,  especially  those 
providing  for  additional  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  Interstate 
Sy.stcm,  give  me  great  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. 

The   House   passed   this   measure   on 
August  11  with  an  overwhelming  man- 
date for  the  provisions  contained  there- 
in,   except    for    the    authorizations    for 
highway    beautification,    with    only    one 
dissent.     I  had  strongly  hoped  tliat  any 
conference-reported    bill,    which    might 
emanate  from  a  resolution  of  the  dis- 
agreements   between    the    two    Houses 
would    reflect    the    longstanding,    har- 
moniously bipartisan,  and  cooperatively 
bicameral  concern  for  the  orderly  and 
continued    growth    of    the    Federal-aid 
highway  program,  particularly  the  In- 
terstate    System.     Unfortunately      this 
was  not  the  case.     Therefore,  I  am  dis- 
appointed.    While  the  conference  report 
docs  indicate  continued  bipartisan  sup- 
port of   the   Federal-aid   highway  pro- 
grams, in  my  opinion,  it  reflects  neither 
adequate  concern  for  the  orderly  com- 
Pittion  of  the  Interstate  System  by  1973 
nor  the  once  strong  willed  congressional 
intent  that  the  system  be  completed  bv 
a   (ieflnlte    date.     This    is    because    the 
conference  committee  failed  to  report 
Dack  to  the  two  Houses  the  provisions 
or  additional  authorizations  for  the  In- 
terstate System  as  passed  by  the  House 
ihe  House,  in  passing  its  version  of 
ine  legislation,  made  it  abundantly  clear 


that  it  intended  the  Interstate  SvKtem 
to  be  completed  in  1973.  which  could  onlv 
be  accomplished  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  House-passed  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Interstate  System  for  fiscal 
years  1968  through  1972.  Estimates  of 
cost  received  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  itself,  clearly  indicate  that  ad- 
ditional authorizations  of  at  least  $8,921 
billion  will  be  required  for  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  by  1973,  I  con- 
sider, and  I  tliink  I  can  speak  for  the 
majority  of  tiie  members  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  this  instance, 
that  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem by  1973  is  of  utmost  importance'. 

In  1956,  Congress  enacted  the  F(?deral- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  that  year  with  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  expression  that 
the  program  should  be  completed  bv  a 
definite  date,  then  designated  as  fiscal 
year  1969.  This  definite  completion 
date  for  a  highway  system  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
1956  act,  and  it  has  been  reaffirmed 
many  times  in  subsequent  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Acts. 

Since  1956,  Congress  has  increased 
authorizations  for  appropriations  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  and  it 
has  extended  the  completion  date  to 
1972.  The  Hou.se-passed  bill  would  have 
provided  for  completion  of  the  Inter.stale 
System  in  1973. 

Completion  of  the  system  by  1G73  not 
only  would  provide  America's  tens  of 
millions  of  motoring  citizens  with  more 
rapid  and  less  congested  means  of  his^h- 
way  travel,  but  it  would  also  provide  a 
much  safer  means  of  highway  travel.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  when  com- 
pleted, the  Interstate  System  will  save 
8,000  lives  per  year. 

Not  only  did  the  conferees  reduce  the 
House-passed  additional  authorizations 
for  fiBcal  years  1968  and  1969  by  a  total 


of  S300  million,  but  the  conference- 
reported  bill  reverts  back  to  the  1965  cost 
estimate  figures  for  fiscal  years  1970 
1971,  and  1972.  This  is  very  alarming, 
for  the  1965  cost  estimate  figures  are  ad- 
mittedly based  on  1963  construction  costs 
and  are  generally  regarded  as  out  of 
date. 

In  order  to  meet  the  completion  date 
of  1973  the  additional  authoiizations 
adopted  by  the  House  are  necessarj'.  Let 
us  now  look  a  moment  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  those  House-pa.s.sed  pro\-islons. 
For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  conference- 
reported  bill  reduces  the  House  figure  bv 
$100  million:  for  fiscal  year  1969,  it  cuts 
the  House  figure  by  $200  million ;  for  fis- 
cal years  1970  and  1971  it  cuts  the  House 
figm-e  by  $900  million  for  each  of  those 
years;  and  for  fiscal  year  1972  it  cuts  the 
House  figure  by  $1,621  bilUon.  In  es- 
sence, the  conference -reported  bill  has 
slashed  tlie  necessary  additional  authori- 
zations for  the  Interstate  System  bv  no 
less  than  S3. 721  billion.  Of  the  needed 
$8,921  billion  to  complete  the  system  by 
1972,  the  conference-reported  bill  has 
provided  only  $5.2  biUion,  $3,721  billion 
short. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  imless 
those  authorizations  are  subsequently 
raised  and  very  soon,  the  effect  mi.aht 
well  be  to  seriously  endaneer  the  inier- 
stale  program  as  we  know  it  today  and  as 
the  CcnLucss  has  guided  it  for  a' decade. 
The  conference  committee  reponed  a 
difficult  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions.  I  think  on  the 
whole  the  conferees  of  this  body  did  a 
commendable  job  to  uphold  the  House- 
passed  bill,  but  the  other  body  was  rather 
adamant  on  the.se  authorizations. 

At  this  time  I  would  hke  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  dedicated  and 
able  leadership  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  in  endeavoring 
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to  sustain  the  House  provision  on  this 
problem.  He  was  very  forceful  in  his 
leadership,  and  he  contributed  much  to 
this  conference  report  and,  as  always, 
he  made  a  great  contribution  to  region - 
sible  legrlslatlon.  He  has  been  a  great 
asset  to  this  committee  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  and  also  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  for  his 
able  leadership,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  t Mr.  Fallon]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  lower  authoiiza- 
tions  for  the  Interstate  System  may  mean 
more  years  of  uncompleted  segments  on 
the  Interstate  System  resulting  in  highly 
congested  traffic  on  already  overcrowded 
routes,  and  more  needless  deaths  and 
injuries,  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  be  deeply  concerned  over  high- 
way and  vehicular  safety.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  the  next  Congress  that  deals 
with  this  problem  will  be  a  little  more 
realistic. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  pressing 
need  to  enact  this  legislation  so  that  the 
State  highway  construction  programs  are 
not  stopped  or  unduly  delayed,  I  assure 
you  that  I  might  have  taken  a  different 
attitude  regarding  signing  the  confer- 
ence report. 

It  Is  appropriate,  while  considering  this 
conference  report,  to  point  out  the  need 
for  early  action  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenues  for  the  highway 
trust  fund,  so  as  to  finance  additional 
authorizations  for  the  Interstate  System. 
Based  upon  the  most  accurate  estimates 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  an  additional  $6  billion  Is 
needed  In  the  trust  fund  to  complete  the 
system  in  1973.  Of  course,  If  the  com- 
pletion date  is  extended  to  1975  or  1976, 
we  can  expect  further  increases  in  the 
cost  of  the  system,  and  the  trust  fund 
deficit  will  be  even  greater.  Even  with 
the  Inadequate  authorizations  contained 
in  the  conference  report,  the  trust  fund 
will  be  $2.3  billion  short.  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  give 
this  matter  early  attention. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  Alaskan  assistance  section 
of  the  conference-reported  bill,  which 
authorizes  $14  million  out  of  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1968  through  1972 
for  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance m  the  State.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  special  Alaskan  assist- 
ance provision  whatsoever;  however.  I 
do  think  that  the  conference-reported 
compromise  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might 
seem  at  first  glance.  The  Senate- 
passed  language  would  have  authorized 
the  use  of  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
Federal-aid  highways  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  access  and  development 
roads,  either  on  or  off  the  Federal-aid 
system,  in  that  State  without  limit  as  to 
amount  or  time.  It  would  further  have 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  per  year  for  5  years 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways in  Alaska,  either  on  or  off  the 
Federal-aid  system. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
Alaska  to  use  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
apportioned  to  that  State  for  construc- 
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tion  of  access  and  development  roads  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  only.  Thus. 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  funds 
are  limited  to  tha  construction  of  roads 
on  the  Federal-aid  system,  and  no  such 
funds  may  be  used  for  maintenance, 
which  preserves  inviolate  a  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  in  1921.' 

The  conference  provision  further  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  .$14  million 
a  year  for  .5  years,  commencing  with 
fiscal  year  1968  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  in  Alaska 
either  on  or  off  the  Federal-aid  system. 
This  is  not  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction money  Rnd  it  does  not  come 
from  the  already  overburdened  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Thus  here  agajn  the  conferees  pro- 
tected the  trust  fand. 

Now,  there  are  rather  unique  circum- 
stances in  the  Ala.ska  situation.  Wliile 
the  House  did  not  have  hearings  on  this 
matter,  it  was  brought  out  by  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  that  Alaska  has 
not  been  under  the  A-B-C  aid  program 
for  highways  until  3  years  before  it  be- 
came a  State.  Kow.  because  of  the 
tremendous  variations  in  temperatures 
and  the  weather  conditions,  freezing  and 
thawing  and  its  resultant  damage,  their 
highway  construction  and  maintenance 
costs  are  extremely  high.  Thus  they 
have  very  peculiar  problems  which  other 
areas  are  not  confronted  with.  Here 
again  the  other  body  was  adamant  and 
insisted  they  would  not  yield  unless 
some  provision  for  Alaska  was  contained 
in  this  conference.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  bill  the  Hou.se  conferees  receded  with 
the  amendments  I  indicated.  The  con- 
ferees felt  that  tha  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  scrutinize  any  request  for 
funds  very  thoroughly.  Alaska  will  have 
to  justify  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee every  expenditure  in  this  addi- 
tional authorization.  So  the  House  still 
has  an  annual  opportunity  to  look  at  this 
problem  and  determine  the  wisdom  of 
our  action  today. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
provision  for  highway  beautification  in 
the  conference  reported  bill.  The  con- 
ferees deleted  all  provisions  whatsoever 
for  any  additional  authorizations  to 
carry  out  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965.  Thie  is  a  program  that 
could  well  be  held  in  abeyance  while  the 
administration  attempts  to  get  its  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

Only  the  authoilzations  in  last  year's 
act  will  now  be  on  the  books — that  Ls.  $20 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967  for  billboard  control,  $20  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  same  2  fiscal  years 
for  junkyard  control,  and  the  3  percent 
of  total  apportionments  for  highway 
beautification  and  landscaping. 

In  addition,  the  House  provision  assur- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  trust  fund  and 
protecting  it  froan  expenditures  for 
beautification  and  safety  was  retained. 
Mr.  Speaker,  thene  are  some  additional 
changes  which  are  minor  in  relation  to 
the  entire  bill:  suoih  as  changes  in  the 
dates  for  completion  of  the  studies  for 
advanced  rights-of-way  acquisition  and 
relocation  assistance,  the  addition  of 
American  Samoa  in  a  study  of  highway 


needs,  requirements  for  certain  guidr- 
Unes  and  a  report  thereon  to  Congress  to 
control  soil  erosion,  preservation  of 
parklands  and  historic  sites  and  the  em- 
ployment by  States  of  private  engineer- 
ing firms. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  is  one  that  can  be  accepted 
by  the  House  and  I  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire !  Mr.  Cleveland]  . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  di.stm- 
guLshed  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Kluczy.n-skiJ,  for  his  kind  remarks  con 
cerning  my  service  on  the  conference 
committee  which  considered  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  This  was  mv 
first  experience  serving  on  a  conference 
committee  and  I  must  confess  that  I  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  a  great  success. 

Two  amendments  of  mine  which  wco 
rejected  by  the  House  were  adopted  bv 
the  conference  committee.  One  of  these 
amendments  was  to  delay  authorizatici 
of  $493  million  for  highway  beautifica- 
tion. The  other  was  to  help  protect 
park  lands  and  historic  sites  from  im- 
necessary  encroachment  by  federally 
aided  highw-ays. 

In  addition,  the  Federal-Aid  Highwav 
Act  of  1966  incorporates  two  additional 
proposals  of  mine  which  I  have  advo- 
cated for  the  past  several  years.  One  in- 
volves the  advance  taking  of  right.s-of- 
way.  and  I  am  pleased  both  Houses  have 
agreed  that  this  should  be  carefullv 
studied.  The  advance  taking  of  rights- 
of-way  cannot  only  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money,  but  also  alleviate  undue 
hardships  on  individuals.  An  addi- 
tional proposal  that  I  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated involves  the  four-laning  of  the 
entire  Interstate  System  as  a  desirable 
safety  precaution.  This  also  has  bern 
approved  by  the  conference  committee. 

I  concur  generally  with  the  remarLs  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  H.arsh\1. 
with  whom  I  served  as  a  conferee.  I 
wish  to  express  my  concern  that  timely 
completion  of  the  Interstate  is  definitely 
in  jeopardy  unless  action  is  taken  to  in- 
crease funds  for  the  Highway  Trust  Act. 
This  is  just  another  regrettable  aspect  of 
the  upward  spiral  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  inflation. 

Mr.     KLUCZYNSKI.       Mr.     Speaker, 
there  are  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.    Speaker,    I    move    the    previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question   was  taken:   and  there 
were— yeas  359,  nays  1,  not  voting  71, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.   255) 
YEAS — 359 
Abbitt  Adums  Anderson,  111. 

Abernethy  Addabbo  Anderson, 

Adair  Albert  Tenn. 


Andrews, 

Felphan 

Mackie 

George  W. 

Findley 

Madden 

Andrews, 

Fine 

Mahon 

Glenn 

Flood 

Mallllard 

Andrews. 

Plynt 

Marsh 

N   Dak. 

Pogarty 

Martin.  Mass. 

Annunzio 

Foley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Arends 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mathias 

A-hbrook 

Ford. 

Masunaga 

Ashley 

William  D. 

MattliewTj 

Asp  i  nail 

Fountain 

May 

Ay  res 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Bandstra 

Prellnghuysen 

Michel 

Barrett 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mnier 

B;itPS 

Fuqua 

Mills 

Beck  worth 

Gathlngs 

Minish 

Belcher 

Getty  s 

Minshall 

Bennett 

Giaimo 

Mii;e 

Berry 

Gibbons 

Moeller 

Betts 

Gilbert 

Monagan 

Bingham 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

Blatnlk. 

Goodell 

Moorhead 

Boggs 

Grabowskl 

Mursjan 

Boland 

Gray 

Morris 

Boltou 

Green.  Oreg. 

Morse 

Bow 

Green,  Pa. 

Moron 

Brademas 

Grelsi; 

Mosher 

Bray 

Grlder 

Moss 

Brock 

Onfflths 

M\ilter 

Brooks 

Cross 

Murphy,  N  Y 

Broomfleld 

G rover 

Murray 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gubter 

Natcher 

Brown,  Clar-  Gurney  Nedzi 

ence  J.,  Jr.  Hagen,  Calif.  Nclsea 

BroyhlU,  N.C.  Haley  Nix 

Broyhlll.  Va.  Hall  O  Hara.  HI. 

Buchanan  Halpern  O  Hara.  Mich. 

Burke  Hamilton  Olsen.  Mont. 

Burleson  Hanley  Olson,  Minn. 

Burton,  Calif  Hanna  ONeal,  Ga. 

Bvrne,  Pa.  Han.sen,  Idaho  Ottinger 

Bvrnes,  Wis.  Hansen,  Iowa  P.assman 

Cabell  Hardy  Patman 

Oahill  Harsha  Patten 

C.illan  Harvey.  Ind.  Pelly 

Cameron  Harvey,  Mich.  Pepper 

Cirey  Hathaway  Perkins 

Carter  Hawkins  Pickle 

Ca.«ey  Hays  Pike 

Cederberg  Hechler  Pirnie 

Celler  Helstoskl  Poage 

Chamberlain  Herlong  PofI 

Chelf  Hirk.s  Pool 

Clancy  Holifield  Powell 

Clark  Holland  Price 

C!au5en.  Hosmer  PurccU      '. 

Don  H.  Howard  Qule 

Clawson,  Del  Hull  QuUlen 

Cleveland  Hungate  Race 

Collier  Huot  Randall 

Conable  Hutchinson  Redlin 

Conte  Ichord  Reid.  Ill 

C>3rbett  Irwin  Reld,  NY. 

Cramer  Jacobs  Reifel 

Culver  Jarman  Reuss 

Curtm  Jennings  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Curtis  Joelson  Rhodes.  Pa. 

Daddario  Johnson,  Calif.  Rivers,  Alaska 

Daaxie  Johnson,  Okla.    Roberts 

Daniels  Johnson,  Pa.  Roblson 

Davis.  Wis.  Jonas  Rodlno 

Dawson  Jones.  Ala.  Rogers,  Fla. 

de  la  Garza  Jones.  Mo.  Rot;ers,  Tex. 

Delaney  Karsten  Honan 

Dent  Karth  Rooney,  NY. 

Denton  Kastenmeler  Rooney,  Pa. 

DerwlnsW  Kee  Hof^enthal 

Dickinson  Keith  Rostenkowskl 

Dingell  Kelly  Roudebush 

Dole  King,  Calif.  Roush 

Donohue  King.  Utah  Roybal 

Dorn  Kirwan  Rumsfeld 

Dow  KhiC7:yn.«kl  Ryan 

Dowdy  Korneeay  Satterfield 

Etowning  Kunkel  St  Germain 

Dulskl  Laird  St.Onge 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Langen  Scheuer 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Latta  Schisler 

Dwyer  Leggett  Schmldhauser 

Dyal  Lennon  Schneebell 

Edmondson         Lipscomb  Schweiker 

Edwards,  Ala.      Long.  La.  Secrest 

Edwards,  Calif.   Love  Selden 

Edwards,  L&.        McCarthy  Shipley 

KUsworth  McClory  Shnver 

Erienborn  McCulloch  Slkes  • 

Evans,  Colo.        McDade  Slsk 

Everett  McDowell  Skubitz 

Evms,  Tenn.       McFall  Slack 

Fallon  McGrath  Smith,  Calif. 

Farbstein  McVlcker  Smith,  Iowa 

Farnsley  MacGregor  Smith,  N.T. 

Farnum  Machen  Smith,  Va. 

Pascell  Mackay  Springer 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stnatton 

Sfjbblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomp<;Dn,  Tex 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuppcr 

UdaU 

Uliman 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker.  N.  Mcx 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

NAYS— 1 
Kupferman 
NOT  VOTING— 
Hasan.  Ga. 
Halleck 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Horton 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keogh 
Klnp.  N.Y. 
Krebs 
Landrtim 
Long,  Md. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Martin,  Ala. 
Mink 
Morrison 
Murphy.  111. 
O'Brien 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Phllbin 
Pucinski 


Whalley 

WThite,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilsoii. 

CTiarlesH. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 


FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  8989  > ,  entitled  -'An  Act  to  pro- 
mote health  and  safety  in  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mineral  industries,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


Rces 

Relnecke 

Resrlck 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roncalio 

Say  lor 

Scott 

.Senner 

Sickles 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Todd 

Toll 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Walker,  Miss. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Williams 

Willis 

Zablockl 


Aihmore 

Baring 

Bat  tin 

Ball 

Bollin!: 

Burton,  Utah 

Callaway 

Clcvenger 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corman 

craley 

Cunningham 

Davis.  Ga 

Devlne 

Die'.;s 

Fisher 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Tfiin. 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gilllgan 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massacliuseiis    with    Mr. 
HiiUeck. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr  Savior. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  M.artin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Gilllgan  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Baitin. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr  Callaway. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Krebs. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.    Resnlck    with    Mr.    Rivers    of    South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hagan 
of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
■Vl'illls. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
•the  table. 


PROVIDING     FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.    14026,   TO    PROHIBIT   IN- 
SURED BANKS  FROM  ISSUING  NE- 
GOTIABLE       INTEREST-BEARING 
OR  DISCOUNTED  NOTES.  CERTIF- 
ICATES  OF   DEPOSIT,   OR   OTHER 
E-VIDENCES  OF  INDEBTEDNESS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  followinc 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  993.  Repl. 
No.    1922'    which    was   referred   to    the 
House    Calendar    and    ordered     to    be 
printed: 

H    Res    993 

RcsolvcA.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall   be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House   on    the    State   of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
140261    to   prohibit    Insured   banks   from    is- 
suing    negotiable     interest-bearing    or    dis- 
counted   notec,    certificates    of    deposit,    or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness      After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  tive-mlnute  rule.    It  shall  be  In  or- 
der to  consider  without  the  intervention  of 
any  point  of  order  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture  of   a   substitute   recommended   by   the 
Committee   on   Banking  and   Currency   new 
printed  in  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  five-minvite  rule  as  an  origi- 
nal bill.     It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider. Without  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of    order,    the    text   of    the   bill    H.R.    17255. 
Eighty-ninth    Congress,   as   a   substitute    lor 
the    said     committee     amendment.     At     the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee   shall    rise    and    report    the    bill    to 
the   House   with   such   amendments   as  may 
have   been   adopted,   and   any  Member  may 
demand    a   separate   vote    in    the    House    on 
any    of   the    amendments   adopted    in    the 
Committee    of    the    Whole    to    the    bill    or 
committee    amendment    in    the    nature    of 
a  substitute.    The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
teirening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit  with  or  without   instructions. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  S^aTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  certain  pnvileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMTITEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAC5GERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  House  Is  in 
session  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Viiginla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DE  FACTO 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  De  Facto  School 
Desegregation  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  general  debate  today  while  the 
House  Is  In  session.  I  might  add  that  I 
have  the  express  consent  of  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI,  that  we  follow  this 
procedure.  We  have  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, including  the  head  of  the  school 
board  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
We  were  just  unable  to  get  to  them  this 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moss).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    TRAFFIC    AND    MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3005)  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  and  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in 
Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  accidents 
involving  motor  vehicles  and  t9  reduce 
the  deaths  and  Injuries  occurring  in  such 
accidents,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNfTSZNcx  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1919) 

Tile  committee  ot  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3005) 
1 1  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety 
program  and  eatabllahment  of  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  reduce  accidents  involving  motor 
vehicles  and  to  reduce  the  deaths  and  in- 
juries occurring  in  such  accidents,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"That  Congress  hereby  declare*  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  reduce  traflic  acci- 
dents and  deaths  and  Injuries  to  i>ersona  re- 


sulting from  traffic  accidents.  Therefore, 
Congress  deternvtfies  that  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  motor  tehlaJe  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  and  ejjvUpment  in  interstate 
commerce;  to  undertalie  and  support  neces- 
sary safety  research  and  development;  and 
to  expand  the  national  driver  register. 

"TTtLE    I MOTOR    VEHICLE    SAFETT    STANDASOS 

"Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966". 

"Sec.  102.  As  used  tn  this  title — 

"1 1 )  "Motor  vehicle  safety'  mearLs  the  per- 
formance  of  motor  v^icles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public 
is  protected  against  unreasonable  rl.sk  of  ac- 
cidents occurring  as  b  resiilt  of  the  design, 
construction,  or  parformance  of  motor 
vehicles  and  is  also  protected  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  death  or  injury  to  persons 
in  the  event  accidents  do  occur,  and  includes 
noncperational  snfety  of  such  vehicles. 

"(2)  'Motor  vehicle  safety  standards' 
means  a  mlnin-mm  standard  for  motor  ve- 
hicle perforn^.  ir.cc.  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment performance,  ^^•hlch  is  practicable, 
which  meets  the  need  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  and  which  profldes  objective  criteria. 

■•(3)  'Motor  vehiclf  means  any  vehicle 
driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  manu- 
factured primarily  fer  use  on  the  public 
screets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
hicle operated  exclus^^•ely  on  a  r.ill  or  rails. 

"i4)  'Motor  vehicle  equipment'  means  any 
system,  part,  or  com[^nent  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle as  originally  manufactured  or  any 
similar  part  or  component  manufactured  or 
sold  for  replacement  or  Improvement  of  such 
system,  part,  or  component  or  as  an  acces- 
sory, or  addition  to  tUe  motor  vehicle. 

"(5)  'Manufacturer*  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  or  assembling  of 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment. 
Including  any  person  Importing  motor  vehi- 
cles or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  resale. 

"(6)  'Distributor'  neeans  any  person  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment for  resale. 

"(7)  'Dealer'  means  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  anfl  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
primarily  to  purchasers  who  in  good  faith 
purchase  any  such  vehicle  or  equipment  for 
purposes  other  than  rasale. 

"(8)  'State'  lnclud«  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  the  Oanal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

"(9)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  in  another  State,  or  between  places  in 
the  same  State  through  another  State. 

"(10)  'Secretary'  means  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(11)  "Defect"  Includes  any  defect  In  per- 
formance, constructioti,  components,  or  ma- 
terials in  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment. 

"(12)  'United  Statee  district  courts'  means 
the  Federal  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  C»nal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

"(13)  "Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion' means  the  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
relating  to  highway  IralBc  safety,  approved 
August  20,  1958  (72  Stat.  635),  or  as  it  may 
be  hereafter  reconstituted  by  law. 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish by  order  appropriate  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards.  Each  such  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  s1»Jidard  shall  be  practi- 
cable, shall  meet  the  »eed  for  motor  vehicle 
safety,  and  shall  he  stated  In  objective  terms. 

"(b)  The  Administrative  Procedtire  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  ordere  establishing,  amend- 
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Ing,   or   revoking   a  Federal   motor   vehicle 
safety  standard  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Each  order  establishing  a  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  shall  specify 
the  date  such  standard  Is  to  take  effect 
which  shall  not  be  sooner  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year  from 
the  date  such  order  Is  Issued,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that 
an  earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  In  the 
public  interest,  and  publishes  his  reasons  for 
such  finding. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  estimated  under  this  title  ls 
in  effect,  no  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  Slate  shall  have  any  authority  either  to 
establish,  or  to  continue  In  effect,  with  re- 
spect to  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  any  safety  standard  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  aspect  of  performance 
of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  which 
is  not  identical  to  the  Federal  standard. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  establishing  a  safety  require- 
ment applicable  to  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  procured  for  its  ov.ti  ii«e 
if  such  requirement  imposes  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  performance  than  that  required  to 
comply  with  the  otherwise  applicable  Fed- 
eral standard. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  order  amend 
or  revoke  any  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  established  under  this  section. 
Such  order  shall  specify  the  date  on  which 
such  amendment  or  revocation  is  to  t;.ke 
effect  which  shall  not  be  sooner  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  the  order  is  issued,  un- 
less the  Secretary  finds,  for  good  cau.se 
shown,  that  an  earlier  or  later  effective  date 
is  in  the  public  Interest,  and  publishes  his 
reasons  for  such  finding. 

"(f)  In  prescribing  standards  tmder  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  consider  relevant  available  motor 
vehicle  safety  data,  including  the  results 
of  research,  development,  testing  and  evalu- 
ation activities  conducted  pursuant  to  thia 
Act: 

"(2)  consult  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  and  such  other  State  or 
interstate  agencies  (including  legislative 
committees)   as  he  deems  appropriate; 

"(3)  consider  whether  any  such  proposed 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
for  which  it  is  prescribed;  and 

"(4>  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standards  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  In  prescribing  safety  regulations  cov- 
ering motor  vehicles  subject  to  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  £is  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq),  or  the  Transportation  of 
Explosives  Act,  as  amended  (18  U.S.C.  831- 
835),  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  not  adopt  or  continue  in  effect  any 
safety  regulation  which  differs  from  a  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title,  except  that  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
prescribing  for  any  motor  vehicle  operated 
by  a  carrier  subject  to  regulation  under 
either  or  both  of  such  Acts,  a  safety  regul.i- 
tion  which  imposes  a  liigher  standard  of  per- 
formance subsequent  to  its  manufacture 
than  that  required  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable Federal  standard  at  the  tUne  of  manu- 
facture. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  Initial  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  based 
upon  existing  safety  standards  on  or  Isefore 
January  31.  1967.  On  or  before  January  31, 
19S8,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  new  and  re- 
vised Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
under  this  title. 


'"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advis- 
ory Council,  a  majority  of  which  shsdl  be 
representatives  of  the  general  public.  Includ- 
ing representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  remainder  shall  include 
representatives  of  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turerers,  motor  vehicle  equipment  manu- 
fiicturers,  and  motor  vehicle  dealers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Advisory  Council  on  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  under  this  Act. 

"(C) Members  of  the  National  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Advisory  Council  may  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  (including  travel  time)  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  duties  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Such  members,  whUe  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
lion  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2),  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. Payments  under  this  section  shall 
not  render  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 

"Sec  105.  (a)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order  under 
section  103.  any  person  who  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  order  when  It  Is 
effective  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  six- 
tieth day  after  such  order  is  issued  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business 
for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  order.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  tran.imit- 
ted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  other  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  order, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  groimds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceding  before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evi- 
dence In  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before 
the  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing.  In  such  manner  and  u{K)n  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  orig- 
inal order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  order  in  accordance  with  section  10  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1009)  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided in  such  section. 

'•(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(5)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not 
in  substituUon  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  this  section 
ttali  be  funusbed  by  the  Secretary  to  »ny 


interested  party  at  his  request,  and  payment 
of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  adnalssible 
la  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  imports,  or  other 
proceeding  arising  under  or  in  respect  of  this 
title.  Irrespective  of  whether  proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  order  have  previously  been  ini- 
tiated or  become  final  under  subsection  (a). 

"Sec.  106,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  collecting  data  from  any  source  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  relationship 
between  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment   performance  characteristics   and 

(A)  accidents  involving  motor  vehicles,  and 

(B)  the  occurrence  of  death,  or  personal  in- 
jury resulting  from  such  accidents: 

"(2)  procuring  (by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise) experimental  and  other  motor  vehicles 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  research  and 
testing  purposes; 

"(3)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  test 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment 
and  reimbursing  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or 
disposal  into  the  current  appropriation 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct research,  testing,  development,  and 
training  as  authorized  to  be  carried  out  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  making 
grants  for  the  conduct  of  such  research, 
testing,  development,  and  training  to  States, 
interstate  agencies,  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Federal  contribution 
for  any  research  or  development  activity  au- 
tliorized  by  this  Act  encouraging  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  is  more  than  minimal,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  in  any  contract,  grant,  or 
other  arrangement  for  such  research  or  devel- 
opment activity,  provisions  effective  to  insure 
that  all  information,  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity  will  be  made  freely  and  fully  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  of  any  right  which  he 
may  have  thereunder. 

"Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
advise,  assist,  and  cooperate  with,  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  State  and 
other  interested  public  and  private  agencies, 
in  the  planning  and  development  of — 

"(1)    motor  vehicle  safety  standards: 

"(2)  methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to 
determine  compliance  with  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

"Sec    108.  (a)   No  person  shall — 

"(1)  manufacture  for  sale.  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  import  into  the 
United  States,  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  manufactured  on  or 
after  the  date  any  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  takes  effect  under 
this  title  vmless  it  is  in  conformity  with  such 
standard  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  fail  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fail  to  make  reports  or  provide  in- 
formation, or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or 
inspection,  as  required  under  section  112; 

"(3)  fail  to  issue  a  certificate  required  by 
section  114,  or  issue  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  veliicle 
equipment  conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  if  such  per- 
son in  the  exercise  of  due  care  has  reason  to 
know  that  such  certificate  Is  false  or  mis- 
leading in  a  material  respect: 

"(4)  fall  to  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect as  required  by  section  113. 

"(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  introduc- 
tion In  interstate  commerce  of  any  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  after  the 
first  purchase  of  it  in  good  faith  for  purposes 
other  than  resale.    In  order  to  assure  a  con- 


tinuing and  effective  national  traffic  safety 
program,  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
State  inspection  of  used  motor  vehicles. 
Therefore  to  that  end  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  study  and  investigation 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  and  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion requirements  and  procedures  applicable 
to  used  motor  vehicles  in  each  State,  and  the 
effect  of  progrions  authorized  by  this  title 
upon  such  standards,  requirements,  and  pro- 
cedxires  for  used  motor  vehicles,  and  report 
to  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  results  of  such  study, 
and  reconunendations  for  such  additional 
legislation  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  submission  of  such  report. 
but  no  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
submission  of  such  report,  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Council  and  such 
interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
groups  as  he  deems  advisable,  shall  establish 
uniform  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards applicable  to  all  used  motor  vehicles. 
Such  standards  shall  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  performance.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  amend  or  revoke  such 
standards  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

■•(2)  Paragraph  d)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  establishes  that 
he  did  not  have  reason  to  knciW  in  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care  that  such  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  is  not  in  conformity 
with  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
Et-.-uidards,  or  to  any  person  who.  prior  to 
such  first  purchase,  holds  a  certificate  Issued 
by  the  manufacturer  or  Importer  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
to  the  effect  that  such  vehicle  or  equipment 
conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  unless  such  person 
knows  that  such  vehicle  or  equipment  does 
not  so  conform. 

"(3)  A  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  offered  for  importation  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  into  the  Urjited 
States  under  Joint  regulations  Issued  bjf  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary; 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  may,  by  such  regulations, 
provide  for  authorizing  the  importation  of 
such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  into  the  United  States  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them 
appropriate  to  Insure  that  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
will  be  brought  into  conformity  with  any 
applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  prescribed  under  this  title,  or  will 
be  exported  or  abandoned  to  the  United 
States 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  per- 
mit the  temporary  importation  of  any  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good  faith 
for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  intended 
solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled  or  tagged 
on  the  vehicle  or  item  itself  and  on  the  out- 
side of  the  container.  If  any,  which  is  ex- 
ported. 

"(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  Issued  under  this 
title  does  not  exempt  any  person  from  any 
Uabillty  under  common  law. 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  108,  or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  such 
violation.  Such  violation  of  a  provision  of 
section  108,  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
with  respect  to  each  motor  vehicle  or  item 
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of  motor  vehicle  equipment  or  with  respect 
to  each  failure  or  refusal  to  allow  or  i>er- 
form  an  act  required  thereby,  except  that 
the  maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
•400,000  for  any  related  series  of  violations. 

■'(b)  Any  such  clvU  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amoiint 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the  apprc^rlate- 
ness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  shall  b«  considered.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  deter- 
mined, or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  com- 
promise, may  be  deducted  from  any  sunis 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

"See.  110.  (a)  The  United  States  distr  ct 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  caL.se 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title, 
or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the  in- 
troduction or  delivery  for  introduction,  in 
Interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  any  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  which  is 
determined,  prior  to  the  first  purchase  of 
such  vehicle  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other 
than  resale,  not  to  conform  to  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  title,  upon  petition 
by  the  appropriate  United  States  attorney  or 
the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  notice  to  any  person  against  whom 
an  action  for  injunctive  relief  is  contemplated 
and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
views,  and,  except  In  the  case  of  a  knowing 
and  willful  violation,  shall  afford  him  reason- 
able opportunity  to  achieve  compliance.  Tlie 
failure  to  give  such  notice  and  afford  such 
opportuiuty  shall  not  preclude  the  granting 
of  appropriate  relief. 

"(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section. 
Which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  jury.  Such 
trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

"(c)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  109(a)  of  this  title  may 
be  brought  In  the  district  wherein  any  act  or 
transaction  constituting  the  violation  oc- 
curred, or  in  the  district  wherein  the  defend- 
ant Is  found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts 
business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be 
served  in  any  other  district  of  which  the  de- 
fendant is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found. 

"(d)  In  any  actions  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  section  109(a) 
of  this  title,  subpoenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  attend  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  may  run  into  any  other  district. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  manu- 
facturer offering  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  for  importation 
Into  the  United  States  to  designate  in  writing 
an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  all  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  processes,  notices,  orders, 
decisions  and  requirements  may  be  made  for 
and  on  beh&lf  of  said  manufacturer,  and  to 
file  such  designation  with  the  Secretary, 
which  designation  may  from  time  to  time  be 
changed  by  Uke  writing,  similarly  filed. 
Service  of  all  administrative  and  Judicial 
processes,  notices,  orders,  decisions  and  re- 
quirements may  be  made  upon  said  manu- 
facturer by  service  upon  such  designated 
agent  at  his  office  or  usual  place  of  residence 
with  like  effect  as  If  made  personally  upon 
said  manufacturer,  and  in  default  of  such 
designation  of  such  agent,  service  of  process, 
notice,  order,  requirement  or  decision  In  any 
proceeding  iMfore  the  Secretary  or  ia  auy 


Judicial  proceeding  for  enforcement  of  this 
title  or  any  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  be  made  by  posting  such 
process,  notice,  order,  requirement  or  deci- 
sion in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

■'Sec.  111.  (al  If  »ny  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  ecjuipment  is  determined 
not  to  conform  to  tipplicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standfcrds  or  contain.s  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  after 
the  sale  of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment 
by  a  manufacturer  or  a  distributor  to  a  dis- 
tributor or  a  deiiler  and  prior  to  the  sale  of 
such  veliicle  or  item  of  equipment  by  sucli 
distributor  or  dealer: 

"(li  The  nianufacturpr  or  distributor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  immediately  repur- 
chase such  vehicle  cr  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  from  st)ch  distributor  or  dealer 
at  the  price  paid  by  such  distributor  or 
dealer,  plus  all  transportation  charges  in- 
volved and  a  rtasonjole  reimbursement  of  not 
less  than  1  per  ceirnm  ptr  month  of  such 
price  paid  prorated  from  the  date  of  notice 
of  such  nonconforiiiance  to  the  date  of  re- 
purchase by  the  nia^ufacturer  or  distributor; 
or  I 

"(2)  In  the  easel  ol  motor  vehicles,  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  his  own  expense,  shall  immediately 
furni.sh  the  purch;i4lng  distributor  or  dealer 
the  required  confa|-m:ng  part  or  parts  or 
equipment  for  inst.jlation  by  the  distributor 
or  dealer  on  or  in  juch  vehicle  and  for  the 
installation  involved  the  manufacturer  shall 
reimburse  such  distributor  or  dealer  for  the 
re.isonable  value  of  such  installation  plus  a. 
reasonable  reimbursement  of  not  less  than  1 
per  centum  per  month  of  the  manufacturer  s 
or  distributor's  selBng  price  prorated  from 
the  date  of  notice  cf  such  nonconformance 
to  the  date  such  vehicle  is  brought  into 
conformance  with  applicable  Federal  stand- 
ards: Provvdt'd.  howtver.  That  the  distributor 
or  dealer  proceeds  ♦Ith  reasonable  dilisence 
with  the  installation  after  the  required  part, 
parts  or  equipment  are  received. 

"(b)  In  the  eveit  any  manufacturer  or 
distributor  shall  rotuse  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  pafagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (ai .  thea  the  distributor  or  dealer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  whom  such  noncon- 
forming vehicle  or  equipment  has  been  sold 
may  bring  s'alt  against  such  manufacturer  or 
distributor  in  any  district  coxirt  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  said  manu- 
facturer or  distrlbulor  resides,  or  is  foui:id,  or 
lias  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  and  sh.iU  recover  the  damage 
by  him  sustained,  as  well  as  all  court  costs 
plus  reasonable  attorney's  fees.  Any  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
forever  barred  unless  commenced  within 
three  years  after  the  cau.se  of  action  shall 
have  accrued. 

"(c)  The  value  of  such  installations  and 
such  reasonable  reimbursements  as  specified 
in  subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  by  mutual  agSeement  of  the  parties,  or 
failing  such  agreeitient.  by  the  court  pur- 
.suant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  lb)  of 
this  section. 

'Sec.  112,  (a)  Xlie  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  inspection  and  investigation 
lis  may  be  necessary-  to  enforce  Federal  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  established  under  this 
title.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General 
and,  when  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  any  inforyiation  obtained  indicat- 
ing noncompliance  With  stich  standards,  for 
appropriate  action. 

"(bi  For  purposaB  of  enforcement  of  thU 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  upolt  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  wrttten  notice  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  fai  charge,  are  authorized 
(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  fac- 
tory, warehouse,  or  establishment  In  which 
motor  vehicles  or  items  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  are  mafiufactured,  or  held  for 
introduction  into  interstate  commerce  or  are 


held  for  sale  after  such  introduction;  and 
(3)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a  reasonable 
manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  or  estab- 
lishment. Each  such  Inspection  shall  ba 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness, 

"(c)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establisii 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  information  as  the 
.Secretary  n.ay  reasonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  such  manufac- 
turer has  acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance 
with  this  title  and  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  to  Inspect  ap- 
propriate books,  papers,  records,  and  docu- 
ments relevant  to  determining  whether  such 
manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting  In  com- 
pliance with  this  title  and  motor  vehic)e 
safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

"(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall 
provide  vj  the  Secretary  such  performance 
data  and  other  technical  data  related  to 
performance  and  safety  as  may  be  require! 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  the  manu- 
facturer to  give  such  notification  of  such 
performance  and  technical  data  at  the  time 
of  original  purchase  to  the  first  person  who 
purchases  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  equip- 
ment for  purposes  other  than  resale,  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(e)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (ci 
which  Information  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
the  purpose  of  that  section,  except  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  offi- 
cers or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  title  or  when  relevant  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title.  Nothing  in  thi.s 
section  shall  authorize  the  withholding  of 
information  by  the  Secretary  or  any  officer 
or  employee  under  his  control,  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  113,  (ai  Every  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles  shall  ftirnlsh  notification  of 
any  defect  In  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  produced  by  such  manu- 
facturer which  he  determines,  in  good  faith. 
relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  to  the  pur- 
chaser (where  known  to  the  manufacturer! 
of  such  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
such  manufacturer  has  discovered  such  de- 
fect. 

"(b)  The  notification  required  by  stibsec- 
tlon  (a)  shall  be  accomplished — 

"  ( 1 )  by  certified  mall  to  the  first  pur- 
chaser (not  Including  any  dealer  of  stich 
manufacturer)  of  the  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  containing  such  a  defect. 
and  to  any  subsequent  purchaser  to  whom 
has  been  transferred  any  warranty  on  such 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment: 
and 

■•(2'P'by  certified  mail  or  other  more  ex- 
j>editiou8  means  to  the  dealer  or  dealers  of 
such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  motor  ve- 
hicle or  equipment  was  delivered. 

"(c)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain  a  clear  description 
of  such  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to 
traffic  safety  reasonably  related  to  such  de- 
fect, and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  repair  such  defect. 

"(d)  Bvery  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or 
representative  copy  of  all  notices,  btilletinf. 
and  other  communloations  to  the  dealers  of 
such  manufacturer  or  purChaeers  of  motcjr 


vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  of  such 
manufacturer  regardihg  any  defect  In  such 
vehicle  or  equipment  sold  or  serviced  by  such 
dealer.  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  so  much 
01  the  Information  contained  In  such  notice 
or  other  Information  obtained  under  section 
lUta)  to  the  public  as  he  deems  will  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
bi;t  he  shall  not  disclose  any  information 
which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1905  of 
tit:e  18  of  the  United  States  Code  unless 
he  determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
cut  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  If  through  testing,  In.-^pection,  In- 
vesti^tion,  or  research  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  title,  or  examination  of  reports  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  or 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  eqtiip- 
ment — 

■il)  does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  103;  or 

"(2)  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety; 

then  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  manu- 
Licturer  of  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  of  such  defect  or 
failure  to  comply.  The  notice  shall  contain 
the  findings  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  in- 
clude ail  Information  upon  which  the  find- 
ings are  based.  The  Secretary  shall  afford 
such  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views  and  evidence  In  support  there- 
of, to  establish  that  there  is  no  faUure  of 
compliance  or  that  the  alleged  defect  does 
not  affect  motor  vehicle  safety.  If  after  such 
presentation  by  the  manufacturer  tlie  Secre- 
t.iry  determines  that  such  vehicle  or  Item 
of  equipment  does  not  comply  with  appli- 
cable Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
or  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to  motor 
vehicle  safety,  the  Secretary  shall  dVect  the 
TMnufacturer  to  furnish  "the  notification 
specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to 
t.ne  purchaser  of  such  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  as  provided  in 
subsections  (a)   and  (b)   of  this  section. 

"Src.  114.  Every  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor of  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment shall  furnish  to  the  distributor  or 
dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  such  vehicle 
or  equipment  by  stich  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor the  certification  that  each  such  ve- 
hicle or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  con- 
forms  to  all  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
s.Uety  standards.  In  the  case  of  an  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  such  certification 
may  be  In  the  form  of  a  label  or  tag  on  su'-h 
item  or  on  the  outside  of  a  container  in 
which  such  Item  is  delivered.  In  the  case 
of  a  motor  vehicle  such  certification  shall  be 
m  the  form  of  a  label  or  tag  permanently 
sfced  to  such  motor  vehicle. 

"Sec  115.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  through  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to 
.IS  the  "Agency") .  which  he  shall  establish  in 
the  Deparunent  of  Commerce.  Tlie  Agency 
shail  be  headed  by  a  Traffic  Safety  Admims- 
trator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964,  The 
Administrator  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  appointed  with  due  re- 
gard for  his  fitness  to  discharge  efficiently 
the  powers  and  the  duties  delegated  to  him 
pursuant  to  thU  Act.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  116.  Nothing  contained  herein  sh.all 
be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that  would 
otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such  laws,  or 
to  prohibit  under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  any  conduct  that  would  be 
•.<wf  ul  under  such  laws. 
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"Sbc.  117.  (a)  Tlie  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  provide  that  hydrauUc  brake  fluid  sold  or 
shipped  in  commerce  for  use  in  motor  ve- 
hicles shall  meet  certain  specifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  Commerce',  ap- 
proved September  5.  1962  (76  Stat,  437; 
Public  Law  87-€37).  and  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or  shipped 
m  interstate  commerce  for  ufle  in  motor  ve- 
hicles shall  meet  certain  safety  standards', 
approved  December  13.  1963  t'T?  Stat.  361; 
Pvibllc  Law  88-201).  are  hereby  repealed. 

"lb  I  Whoever,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  law" repealed  by 
sub.=ecnon  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  pun- 
ished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  laws  as  in  effect  on  the  date  such  viola- 
tion occurred, 

"lO  All  standards  Issued  under  authority 
of  the  laws  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect 
as  if  they  had  been  effectively  issued  under 
section  103  until  amended  or  revoked  by  the 
Secretary,  or  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion by  operation  of  law. 

"(d)  Any  proceeding  relating  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  repealed  by  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  which  is  pending  at  the  time 
this  sectioi  takes  effect  shall  be  continued 
by  the  Secretary  as  if  this  .<:ection  had  not 
been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in  any  such 
proceeding  shall  continue  in  effect  as  if  they 
had  been  effectively  issued  under  .section  103 
until  amended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  this  title,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law. 

"le)  The  repeals  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  suit,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceeding  lawfully  commenced 
prior  to  the  date  this  section  takes  effect, 
and  all  such  suiti.  actions,  and  proceedings. 
shall  be  continued,  proceedings  therein  had. 
appeals  therein  taken,  and  judgments  there- 
in rendered,  in  the  siune  manner  and  with 
tl'.e  same  effect  as  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted.  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
lation to  the  discharge  of  official  duties  under 
any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  abate  by  rea.son  of 
such  repeal,  but  the  court,  upon  motion  or 
supplemental  petition  filed  at  any  tinie  with- 
in twelve  montlis  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  showing  the  necessity  for  the 
survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding to  obt.un  a  settlement  of  tlie  ques- 
tions Involved,  may  allow  the  same  to  be 
maiutfdned. 

•■Sec,  118,  The  Secretary,  in  exercising  the 
authority  under  UUs  title,  shall  utilize  the 
services,  research  and  testing  facilities  of 
public  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable In  order  to  avoid  duplication. 

"Sec.  119.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  necessarv  to  carry  out 
tliis  title. 

"Sec,  120,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  admimst'ration 
of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  but  not  be  re- 
stricted to  (1)  a  thorough  statistical  com- 
pilation of  the  accidents  and  Injuries  occur- 
ring in  such  year;  (2)  a  list  of  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed  or  in  ef- 
fect iij  such  year;  (3)  the  degree  of  observ- 
ance of  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
standards;  (4)  a  stunmary  of  all  current  re- 
search grants  and  contracts  together  with  a 
description  of  the  problems  to  be  considered 
by  such  grants  and  contracts;  (5)  an  analy- 
sis and  evaluation.  Including  relevant  policy 
recommendations,  of  research  activities  com- 
pleted and  technological  progress  achieved 
during  such  year;  and  (6)  the  extent  to 
which   technical   information    w^a   disserru- 


nated  to  tlie  scientific  community  and  con- 
stimer-orlented  InfMmation  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  motoring  public. 

•■(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  such  recom- 
mendations for  addiuonal  legislation  as  the 
Secreiiiry  deems  necessary  to  promote  coop- 
eration among  the  several  States  m  the  im- 
provement of  traffic  safety  and  to  strengthen 
the  national  traffic  safety  program. 

'Sec.  121.  (a)  There  isauthorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlat.ed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  prov.sions  of  this  title,  other  than  ihoee 
related  to  tire  safety,  not  to  exceed  $11,000- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1967,  $17,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  related  to  tire  safety  and 
tit. e  II.  not  to  exceed  $2,900,000  for  fiscal  yenr 
1967.  and  $1,450,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal    years    1968    and    1969. 

"Sec,  122.  The  provisions  of  this  title  for 
certification  of  motor  vehicles  and  Items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  first  standard  actu- 
ally issued  under  section  103  of  this  title. 

"Tm,E     II TIRE     SAFETT 

'Sec  201.  In  all  standards  for  pneumatic 
tires  established  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the 
Secre'.ary  shall  require  that  tires  subject 
thereto  be  permanently  and  conspicuously 
labeled  with  such  safety  information  as  h'e 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  labeling  shall 
include — 

"(1)  suitable  Identification  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  in  the  case  of  a  retreaded  tire 
suitable  identification  of  the  retreader,  un- 
less the  tire  contains  a  brand  name  other 
than  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  In  which 
case  It  shall  also  contain  a  code  mark  which 
would  permit  the  seller  of  such  tire  to  iden- 
tify the  manufacturer  thereof  to  the  pur- 
chaser upon  his  request. 

"(2)  the  composition  of  the  material  tised 
in  the  ply  ol  the  tire. 

"  1 3 )   the  actual  number  of  piles  in  the  tire. 

"(4)  the  maximum  permissible  load  for 
the  tire. 

"(5 1  a  recital  that  the  tire  conforms  to 
Federal  minimum  safe  performance  stand- 
ards, except  that  in  lieu  of  such  recital  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  an  appropriate 
mark  or  symbol  for  use  by  those  manufac- 
turers or  retreadcrs  who  complv  with  such 
Etandar(3s. 

The  Secretary  may  reqtiLre  that  additional 
safety  related  information  be  disclosed  to 
the  purchaser  of  a  tire  at  the  time  of  sale  of 
the  tire. 

"Sec,  202.  In  st.andard8  established  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  each  motor  vehicle  be  equipped  by  the 
mantifacturer  or  by  the  purchaser  thereof  at 
the  time  of  the  first  purcliase  thereof  in  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale  with 
tires  winch  meet  the  maximum  permissible 
load  standards  when  such  vehicle  is  fully 
loaded  with  the  maximum  number  of  pas- 
sengers it  Is  designed  to  carry  and  a  reason- 
jible  amount  of  luggage. 

"Sec  203.  In  order  to  assist  the  consumer 
to  make  an  informed  choice  in  the  purchase 
of  motor  vehicle  tires,  within  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the"  Secretary 
shall,  through  standards  established  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  prescribe  by  order,  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  a  uniform 
quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle 
tires.  Such  order  shall  specify  the  date  such 
system  is  to  take  effect  which  shall  not  be 
sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  such  order 
is  issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  for  good 
cause  shown,  that  an  earlier  or  later  effec- 
tive date  Is  in  the  public  Interest,  and  pub- 
lishes his  reasons  for  such  finding.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  cooperate  with  Industry 
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and  the  Federal  Trade  Ccanmlssion  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  In  efforts  to 
eliminate  deceptive  and  confusing  tire  no- 
menclature and  marketing  practices. 

"Src.  204.  (a)  No  person  shall  sell,  offer 
for  sale,  or  Introduce  for  sale  or  deliver  for 
Introduction  In  interstate  commerce,  any  tire 
or  motor  vehicle  equipped  with  any  tire 
which  has  been  regrooved,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  by  order  permit  the  sale  of 
regroo^d  tires  and  motor  vehicles  equipped 
with  regrooved  tires  which  he  finds  are  de- 
signed and  constructed  In  a  nvanner  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  civil  penalties  and  Injunction  In 
accordance  with  sections  109  and  110  of  -his 
Act. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "regrooved  tire"  means  a  tire  on  which 
a  new  tread  has  been  produced  by  cu'-tlng 
Into  the  tread  of  a  worn  tire. 

"Sec.  205.  In  the  event  of  any  corslet 
between  the  requirements  of  orders  or  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  and  title  I  of  this  Act  applicable  to 
motor  vehicle  tires  and  orders  or  adminis- 
trative Interpretations  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  provisions  of  orders 
or  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  shall 
prevail. 

"rnxE    HI — AccmErrr    and    inj-ukt    research 

AND    TEST     FACILITT 

"Sbc.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Commercs  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  need  for  a  facil- 
ity or  facilities  to  conduct  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  In  traffic  safety  (including 
but  not  limited  to  motor  vehicle  and  high- 
way safety)  authorized  by  law,  and  research, 
development,  and  testing  relating  to  the 
safety  of  machinery  used  on  highways  or  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  of  high- 
ways (with  particular  emphasis  on  tractor 
safety)  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary. 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
results  of  his  investigation  and  study  to 
Congress  not  later  than  December  31.  1967. 
Such  report  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  (1)  an  Inventory  of  existing  capabilities, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  either  publicly  or- 
privately  owned  or  operated,  which  could  be 
made  available  for  use  by  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  safety  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  referred  to  in  section  301. 

(2)  recommendations  as  to  the  site  or  sites 
for   any   recommended   facility   or   facilities. 

(3)  preliminary  plans,  a  speciflcations,  and 
drawings  for  such  recommended  facility  or 
facilities  (including  major  research,  devel- 
opment, and  testing  equipment) ,  and  (4)  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  recommended  sites. 
facilities,  and  equipment. 

"Sec.  303.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the 
Investigation,  study,  and  report  authorized 
by  this  title.  Any  funds  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"TnXE    IV NATIONAI,    DRIVER    REGISTER 

"Sec.  401.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  register  in  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  in  which  shall  be  listed  the  names 
of  certain  persons  who  have  had  their  motor 
vehicle  operator's  licenses  revoked",  approved 
July  14.  1960,  as  amended  (74  Stat.  526;  23 
U.S.C.  313  note).  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  register  identifying 
each  individual  reported  to  htm  by  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  as  an  Indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  detUed,  terminated, 
or  temporarily  withdrawn  (except  a  with- 
drawal for  less  than  six  months  based  on  a 
series  of  nonmoving  violationa)  an  individ- 
ual's license  or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle. 


"  'Sec.  2.  Only  at  the  request  of  a  State, 
a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a  Federal 
department  or  ageticy,  shall  the  Secretary 
furnish  information  contained  in  the  register 
established  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  and  such  inforoiation  shall  be  furnished 
only  to  the  requesting  party  and  only  with 
respect  to  an  lndlvl(lual  applicant  for  a  motoi 
vehicle  operator's  Utense  or  permit. 

"  'Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  each  of  the  several  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Quam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  American  Samoa.'  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

HARLgY    O.    STAGCEBS, 

Samu^  N.  Fbiedel, 

TOBB«RT    H.    MaCDONALD. 

John  E.  Moss, 
John  D.  Dingell, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
WillJam  L.  Springer, 
J.  ARtHCR  Younger, 
SamuSl  L.  Devine, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

WARRtN    G.    MaGNCSON, 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 

Vanc$  Hartke. 

PHlLlfr  A.  Hart, 

Norr]^  Cotton. 

Thrc»ton  B.  Morton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

i 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3005)  to  provide  for 
a  coordinated  natlorial  safety  program  and 
establishment  of  safety  standards  lor  motor 
vehicles  in  interstatt  commerce  to  reduce  ac- 
cidents involving  motor  vehicles  and  to  re- 
duce the  deaths  aad  Injuries  occurring  in 
such  accidents,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment ir  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

DEFJNITIONS 

Paragraph  ( H  of  tectlon  102  of  the  House 
amendment  defines  the  term  'motor  vehicle 
safety"  to  mean  tht  performance  of  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  pebllc  is  protected  against 
unreasonable  risk  of  accidents  occurring  as 
a  result  of  the  construction  or  performance 
of  motor  vehicles  and  is  also  protected 
against  unreasonab!«  death  or  injurv  of  per- 
sons in  the  event  acaldents  do  occur^  and  in- 
cludes nonoperational  safety  of  such 
vehicles. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  Bection  102  of  the  pro- 
posed conference  «iib.stitute  deiines  the 
term  "motor  vehicle  safety"  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  House  amendment  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  dafinition  Is  expanded  to 
Include  protection  o|  the  public  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  accidents  occurring  as  a 
result  of  the  "deslgti.  construction  or  per- 
formance" of  motor  vehicles. 

The  addition  of  the  word  "design"  was 
accepted  by  the  House  Managers  not  as  an 
expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
but  merely  to  clarify  that  the  public  is  to 
be  protected  from  inherently  dangerous  de- 
signs which  conflict  With  the  concept  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety  and  the  performance 
standards  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary is  not  to  became  directly  involved  in 
questions  of  design. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES    OF    STANDARDS 

Subsection  (c)  of  lection  103  of  the  He--; 
amendment  requires  each  order  esublish- 
Ing  a  safety  standard  to  specify  the  date  on 
which  it  is  to  take  eBfect  which  is  not  to  be 
sooner  than  180  days  or  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  the  orfler  is  issued,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  an  flbrlier  or  later  effective 
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date  Is  in  the  public  interest,  and  publishes 
his  reasons  for  such  finding. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  103  of  the  pr  - 
posed  conference  substitute  is  the  same  a.s 
the  House  amendment  with  the  exception 
that  in  order  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  min- 
imtun  or  maximum  dates  within  which  a 
standard  must  take  effect  the  Secretary  must 
find  "for  good  cause  shown"  that  tuch  earlier 
or  later  date  Is  in  the  public  interest  und 
publish  his  reasons  for  this  finding. 

A  conforming  change  is  also  required  tn 
be  made  in  section  103(e)  of  the  propostci 
conference  substitute  which,  except  for  such 
conforming  change,  is  the  same  as  section 
103(e)  of  the  House  amendment  (relating  to 
effective  date  of  amendments  and  revoca- 
tions of  standards ) . 

The  House  managers  believe  the  inclusion 
of  the  phrase  "for  good  cause  shown"  dem- 
onstrates that  any  party  in  Interest  Is  free 
to  urge  that  an  earlier  or  later  effective  date 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

PREEMPTION 

Section  103(d)  of  the  House  amendm?!r, 
provides  whenever  a  Federal  safety  standard 
Is  in  effect  no  State  or  political  subdivl.Mon 
shall  ha%-e  any  authority  either  to  establish 
or  continue  in  effect  any  safety  standard  ap. 
pUcable  to  the  same  aspect  of  motor  vehicle 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  performanre 
which  is  not  identical  with  the  Federal 
standard.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  from  estabhshing  safety 
requirements  for  vehicles  or  equipment  pro. 
cured  for  its  own  use  which  impose  a  higher 
standard  of  performance  tban  that  required 
to  comply  with  the  Federal  standard. 

Section  103(d)  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  provides  tliat  whenever  a  Fed- 
eral safety  standard  is  in  effect  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  have  authoniv 
either  to  establish  or  to  continue  in  effect. 
With  respect  to  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  equipment,  any  safety  standard  applica- 
ble to  the  same  aspect  of  performance  of 
such  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  whicli  is 
not  identical  to  the  Federal  standard.  The 
proposed  conference  substitute  is  identical 
to  the  House  amendment  with  respect  to  ihe 
right  of  governments  to  establish  higher  re- 
quirements for  vehicles  and  equipment  pro- 
cured for  their  own  use. 

The  House  managers  believe  the  confer- 
ence substitute  will  assure  that  there  will 
not  be  any  inadvertent  preemption  of  a 
State  standard  applicable  to  an  older  vehicle 
by  the  Issuance  of  a  standard  with  respect 
to  the  same  aspect  for  performance  of  a 
new  vehicle. 

CONSULTATION 

Section  103if )  (2)  of  the  House  anioi.d- 
ment  and  section  103(f)(2)  of  the  propr^ri 
conference  substitute  are  identical.  In  the 
administration  of  this  provision  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Secretary  will,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  in- 
form the  VESC  and  other  agencies  of  pro- 
posed standards  and  amendments  thereto 
and  afford  them  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
study  and  comment  thereon. 

ICC    PERFORMANCE    STANDARDS 

Section  103(g)  of  the  House  amendment 
and  section  103(g)  of  the  proposed  confer- 
ence substitute  are  Identical.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  provision  It  is  intended 
that  higher  ICC  performance  standards  will 
relate  to  things  which  can  be  accomplished 
subsequent  to  minufacture.  not  to  things 
which  must  be  done  during  manufacture. 

INITIAL    FEDERAL    STANDARDS 

Section  lOSihi  of  the  House  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  to  issue  initial  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  based  upon  existing 
public  safety  standards  on  or  before  January 
31,  1967.    On  or  before  January  31.  1968  the 
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Secretary  is  required  to  Issue  new  and  re- 
nsed  standards. 

Section  103(b)  of  the  proposed  conference 
fubstitute  is  the  same  as  the  Hotise  pro- 
visions with  the  exception  of  the  deletion  of 
the  word  "public",  thus  requiring  the  initial 
standards  to  be  based  upon  existing  safety 
standards. 

The  House  managers  agreed  to  this  dele- 
tion in  order  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
consider  all  existing  safety  standarcts.  not 
Juit  public  standards. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Section  104(a)  of  the  House  bill  estab- 
lishes a  National  Motor  Veliicle  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  composed  of  13  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Three  of  the 
members  are  to  be  representatives  of  manu- 
facturers of  motor  velilcles,  2  representatives 
of  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, 3  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  5  public  representatives. 
Seven  members  constitute  a  quorum  and 
their  terms  of  office  are  for  four  years  except 
the  initial  appointees  will  be  appointed  so  as 
to  provide  staggered  terms  of  office.  A  va- 
cancy in  the  Council  is  to  be  filled  in  the 
sitne  manner  as  an  original  appointment. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  to  seeli  the  advice 
and  recommendation  of  the  Council  before 
establishing,  amending,  or  revoking  any 
mctor  vehicle  safety  standard  under  this 
act. 

Section  104(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
provides  for  per  diem  compensation  for  mem- 
Isers  of  the  Council  as  well  as  travel  expenses, 
£r.d  provides  that  the  acceptance  of  pay- 
ment under  this  section  shall  not  make  a 
Eember  of  the  Council  an  employee  or  of- 
£cer  of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose. 

Section  104(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  a 
.National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Council.  The 
rr.ajority  of  the  members  are  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public,  including 
rep.'esentatlves  of  St^te  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  remainder  to  Include  representa- 
tives of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers,  motor 
vehicle  equipment  manufacturers,  and  motor 
vehicle  dealers. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  requires  the  Secretary  to  consult 
t;".e  Council  on  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards under  this  Act. 

Section  104(c)  of  the  proposed  conference 
nbstltute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  conference  substitute  will  provide  the 
Secretary  authority  to  obtain  a  sound  cross 
section  of  consultants  from  the  public.  State 
and  local  governments,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  since  he  will  have  full  discretion  in 
cetemUning  the  malceup  of  the  Council, 
subject  to  the  overall  requirement  that  a 
c.ijority  of  its  members  must  represent  the 
general  public. 

P.\TENTS 

Section  106(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
t.-.at  whenever  Federal  contribution  for  any 
research  or  development  authorized  by  tills 
.^ct  encouraging  motor  vehicle  safety  is  more 
tlian  minimal,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  in 
say  contract,  grant,  or  other  arrangement  for 
such  research  or  development  activity,  provl- 
•lons  effective  to  Insure  that  all  Information, 
'ises,  processes,  patents  and  other  develop- 
aents  resulting  from  that  activity  will  be 
aade  freely  and  fully  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  that  nothing  therein  shall 
^e  construed  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  of  any  right  which  he 
taay  have  thereunder. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision. 

Section  106(c)  of  the  proposed  conference 
S'Jbstitute  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Based  on  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  provision 
I -e  Senate  managers  Insisted  on  ite  reten- 


tion In  the  conference  substitute.   The  House 
managers  accepted  this  provision. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Section  108(a)(3)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment maizes  it  a  prohibited  act  to  fail  to  is- 
sue a  certificate  required  by  section  114  that 
the  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  conforms 
to  all  applicable  Federal  safety  standards  or 
to  issue  such  a  certificate  that  the  vehicle 
or  item  of  equipment  conforms  if  the  person 
issuing  the  certificate  in  tlie  exercise  of  due 
care  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  the 
certificate  is  false  or  misleading  in  a  material 
respect. 

Section  108(b)(2)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment exempts  from  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  (the  prohibition  against  manu- 
facturing for  sale,  selling,  offering  for  sale,  or 
introducing  or  delivering  for  Introduction  in 
interstate  commerce  or  importing  into  the 
United  States  a  vehicle  or  Item  of  equip- 
ment which  does  not  meet  the  Federal 
safety  standards)  (A)  any  person  who  estab- 
lishes that  he  did  not  Icnow  or  have  reason 
to  know  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  that  the 
vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  Is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  Federal  safety  standards, 
and  (B)  any  person  who  prior  to  the  first 
purchase  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other 
than  resale,  holds  a  certificate  of  conform- 
ance issued  by  the  manufacturer  or  importer 
unless  such  person  knows  that  the  vehicle  or 
Item  of  equipment  does  not  in  fact  conform. 
Sections  108(a)(3)  and  108(b)(2)  of  the 
proposed  conference  substitute  are  the  same 
as  the  House  amendment  except  tliat  in  each 
provision  the  words  "linow  or"  have  been  de- 
leted so  that  a  person  must  establish  that  he 
did  not  have  reason  to  know  In  the  exercise 
of  due  care  either  that  the  certificate  was 
false  or  misleading  or  that  the  vehicle  or 
Item  of  equipment  was  not  In  conformity 
with  the  Federal  safety  standards. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  managers 
agree  that  by  tliis  deletion  it  becomes  clear 
that  actual  knowledge  will  remove  the  de- 
fense the  provisions  give.  Thus  to  avail 
himself  of  this  defense  a  person  would  be 
required  to  prove  both  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  these  facts  and  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  know  of  these  facts  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care. 

Clvn,   PENALTY 

Section  109(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
permits  the  Secretary  to  compromise  any 
civil  penalty  Imposed  for  violations  of  this 
Act. 

Section  109(b)  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment with  the  addition  of  a  sentence  from 
section  110(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  making  it 
explicit  that  in  determining  the  amount  of 
any  civil  penalty  or  the  amount  agreed  on 
In  compromise  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
both  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  person 
charged  and  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Section  110(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
gives  the  United  States  district  court*  juris- 
diction to  enjoin  violations  of  this  title  and 
requires  a  reasonable  opportunity  be  given 
any  person  to  comply  before  the  Secretary 
seeks  an  injunction. 

Section  110(a)  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  pro- 
vision except  that  the  United  States  district 
courts  are  also  given  the  authoritv  granted 
them  in  section  111(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  to 
restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale  or  introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  introduction  into  inter- 
state commerce,  or  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  vehicle  or  item  of 
equipment  which  it  is  determined  prior  to 
the  first  purchase  in  good  fulth  for  purposes 
other  than  resale  does  not  conform  to  Fed- 
eral safety  standards. 

The  House  managers  believe  the  addition 
of  this  language  from  the  Senate  bill  will 
positively  insure  that  an  injunction  can  be 
obtained  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale. 


delivery  Into  commerce  or  Importation  of  a 
substandard  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  otherwise  a  de- 
fense to  these  acts  so  that  no  civil  penalty 
can  be  Imposed. 

JTTRISDICTION   AND  TTNTIS 

Section  112  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
generally  in  subsection  (a)  that  actions  to 
impose  civil  penalties  or  to  obtain  Injunc- 
tions to  caj-ry  out  this  Act  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  where  the  violation  occurred. 
where  the  defendant  Is  found,  is  an  inhabi- 
tant or  transacts  business,  and  process  may 
be  served  In  those  cases  In  any  other  district 
in  which  the  defendant  may  be  found. 
Subsection  (b)  generally  provides  that  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  may  run  into  any  other 
district.  Subsection  (c)  makes  It  the  duty 
of  every  manufacturer  offering  vehicles  or 
equipment  for  importation  Into  the  United 
States  to  designate  an  agent  for  service  of 
process  or  in  default  thereof  provides  that 
service  may  be  had  by  posting  the  process  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  110(c)  of  the  Hotise  amendment 
provides  that  in  all  criminal  or  injunction 
proceedings  to  enforce,  or  to  restrain  viola- 
tion of.  this  title,  subpenas  for  witnesses 
may  run  into  any  other  district. 

Subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  section 
110  of  the  proposed  conference  substitute 
replace  subsection  (c)  of  section  110  of  the 
House  amendment  and.  except  for  technical 
and  conforming  changes  are  the  same  as 
section  112  of  the  Senate  bill. 

INSPECTION     AND     tNVESTIGATTON 

Section  114(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  such  testing,  in- 
spection, and  investigation  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  Federal 
safety   standards. 

Section  112(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  such  in- 
spection as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Federal  safety  standards. 

Section  112(a)  of  the  proposed  conference 
suljstltute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  is  also  given  author- 
ity to  conduct  such  investigations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  Federal  safety  standards. 

PERFORl«ANCE    DATA 

Section  112(d)  of  the  House  amendment 
and  section  ll2id)  of  the  proposed  confer- 
ence substitute  are  Identical.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  In  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
vision the  Secretary  Is  required  to  treat  as 
confidential  performance  and  technical  data 
which  Include  trade  secrets  which  he  ob- 
tains unless  and  until  notification  of  such 
data  is  required  in  the  Interests  of  safety  as 
provided  in  this  subsection. 

NOTIFICATION 

Sections  116  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Senate 
bill  require  the  manufacturer  of  motor  vehi- 
cles of  furnish  notification  of  any  defect  la 
any  vehicle  or  equipment  produced  by  him 
which  he  determines  relates  to  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  to  the  purchaser  (where  known) 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  discovery  of 
such  defect  by  the  manufacturer.  This  no- 
tification Is  required  to  be  accomplished  by 
certified  mail  to  the  first  purchaser  and  to 
the  dealer  or  dealers  to  whom  such  vehicle 
or  equipment  was  delivered.  The  noufica- 
tion  shall  contain  a  clear  description  of  the 
defect  and  evaluation  of  the  risk  of  traffic 
safety  related  thereto  and  a  statement  of  the 
measures  to  t>e  taken  to  repair  the  defect. 

Sections  113  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  House 
amendment  are  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
with  the  exception  that  notification  la  re- 
quired to  be  accompUshed  by  certified  mall 
not  only  to  the  first  purchaser  but  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser  to  whom  has  been 
transferred  any  warranty  on  such  vehicle  or 
equipment. 

Sections  113  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  pro- 
posed conference  substitute  are  the  same  as 
tlie  House  amendment. 
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Subsection  (d)  of  Section  116  of  the  Senate 
■bill  requires  the  manufacturer  of  motor  vehi- 
cles to  furnish  the  Secretary  a  true  or  rep- 
resentative copy  of  tdl  notices,  bulletins  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  or  pur- 
chasers of  such  vehicles  or  equipment  re- 
garding any  defect  therein.  The  Secretary 
shall  disclose  so  much  of  the  Information 
contained  In  such  notice  or  other  informa- 
tion obtained  under  section  114(a)  (his  au- 
thority to  conduct  independent  Inspection 
and  investigation)  to  the  public  as  he  seems 
win  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  He  is  required  not  to  dlscloee  any 
information  which  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  imless  he  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
'Act. 

Section  113(d)    of  the  House  amendment 
requires  every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehi- 
cles  to   furnish   the    Secretary   promptly   a 
true  and  representative  copy  of  any  notice, 
bulletin,  or  nice  written  communication  to 
the  dealers   of  such   manufacturer   or  pur- 
chasers  and    users   of   such   manufacturer's 
products  regarding  the  existence  or  correc- 
tion of  any  defect  In  vehicles  or  equipment 
as  delivered  by  that  manufacturer.     If  the 
Secretary  determines  the  defect  la  a  safety 
defect   he    Is   required    to    review   with    the 
manufacturer  the  action  taken  and  proposed 
to  be  taken  to  accomplish  effective  notifica- 
tion to  purchasers  and  users.    If  the  manu- 
facturer's action  Is  inadequate  to  accomplish 
effective  notification  the  Secretary  shall  or- 
der him  to  take  further  measures  that  are 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  accomplish  such 
notice.     If  the  manufacturer  falls  to  prompt- 
ly comply,  an  Injunction  to  compel  compli- 
ance may  be  sought.     The  Secretary,  if  he 
determines  after  review  that  publication  by 
him   will    result    in    effecting    a    substantial 
additional  number  of  corrections,  shall  dis- 
close to  the  public  so  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  notice  or  other  in- 
formation   obtained    under  ^section    112(a) 
(his  authority  to  conduct  Independent  In- 
spection) as  he  deems  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose.    The  Secretary  Is  precluded  from  dis- 
closing  Information   which   contains   or  re- 
lates to  a  trade  secret  unless  he  determines 
that  this  disclosure  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  113  of  the  pro- 
posed conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
subsecOon  (d)  of  section  116  of  the  Senate 
bill,  with  the  exception  of  a  minor  conform- 
ing change. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  116  of  the  Senate 
bill  provides  that  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  does 
not  comply  with  the  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards or  contains  a  defect  relatlnf  to  motor 
vehicle  safety  as  a  result  either  of  testing, 
inspections,  investigations,  or  research  carried 
out  by  him  pursuant  to  this  title  or  through 
an  examination  of  the  reports  which  manu- 
facturers are  required  to  file  with  him  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  (relating  to 
notification  of  defects  to  dealers)  he  is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  manufacturer  of  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply.  The  notice  is  re- 
quired to  contain  the  Secretary's  findings  and 
aU  information  on  which  such  findings  are 
based.  He  then  is  required  to  afford  the 
manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  establish  that  there  is  no  failure  to 
comply  or  that  the  alleged  defect  does  not 
affect  motor  vehicle  safety.  Thereafter,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  there  is  not  com- 
pliance or  there  Is  a  defect  relating  to  motdV 
vehicle  safety  he  is  required  to  direct  the 
manufacturer  to  fmrnlsh  the  notification 
specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to 
the  purchaser  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Subsection   (e)    of  section  113  of  the  pro- 
poeed  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 


section  116(e)  of  the  Senate  bill  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  minor  conforming  change. 

CatTIFICATION 

Section  114  of  the  House  amendment  and 
section  114  of  tht  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute are  identlOBl.  It  is  intended  that  the 
permanent  certification  of  a  motor  vehicle 
required  under  this  section  will  be  expressed 
as  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal 
safety  standards  at  the  time  of  manufacture 
of  such  vehicle. 

NATIONAL    TRAFFIC    SAFETY    .\GENCT 

Section  115  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  Act 
through  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 
which  he  is  requited  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  This  agency  is  to 
be  headed  by  a  traffic  Safety  Aominstrator 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  will 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  level  V  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Bchedule.  He  is  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  appointed  with 
due  regard  to  hia  fitness,  to  carry  out  his 
duties  and  powers  tlelegated  to  him,  and  he  Is 
required  to  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  or 
to  own  any  stock  in  or  bonds  of  any  enter- 
prise involved  In  manufacturing  motor  ve- 
hicles or  motor  vthlcle  equipment,  or  con- 
structing highwayB.  nor  is  he  to  engage  In 
any  other  business,  vocation  or  employment. 
The  Admlnstrator  Is  to  perform  such  duties 
as  are  delegat-ed  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  115  of  tht  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  sama  as  the  House  amendment 
except  for  the  deletion  of  the  prohibition 
with  respect  to  ptcuniarj-  interest  In  busi- 
nesses manufacturing  vehicles  or  equipment 
or  constructing  highways. 

The  deletion  of  this  specific  prohibition 
results  in  the  Adrninstrator  being  subject  to 
the  general  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
all  other  Federal  oBicers  with  respect  to  con- 
flict of  interest. 
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AVOIDANCa     OF     DUPLICATION 

Section  118  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  services, 
research  and  testing  facilitie  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  (ind  agencies  in  carrying 
out  his  duties  uncter  this  till'  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practtcable  In  order  to  avoid 
duplication. 

Section  118  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  is  the  S4me  as  the  House  amend- 
ment except  that  tte  Secretary  is  required  to 
utilize  the  services,  research  and  testing 
facilities  of  public  agencies  generally  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication.  This  change 
would  permit  the  utilization  of  facilities  of 
State  and  local  governments  iis  well  as  those 
of  the  Federal  government. 

At'THORIZATIOH   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  121(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorizes  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
this  title  (Other  tlmn  provisions  relating  to 
tire  safety)  of  not  to  e.xceed  $11  million  for 
fiscal  1967,  $17  mition  for  fiscal  I9G8.  and 
$23  million  for  fiscal  1960,  and  provides  that 
funds  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Section  121(a)  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment except  for  the  deletion  of  the  provision 
that  "funds  approptiated  under  this  author- 
ity shall  remain  available  until  expended". 

GRADING   SrSTE.M    FOR   TIRES 

Section  203  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretarj.  through  standards  es- 
tablished under  Title  I.  to  prescribe  the  uni- 
form quality  grading  system  for  motor 
vehicle  tires.  This  ^stem  is  to  take  effect  no 
sooner  than  180  dayi  nor  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  the  ortfer  is  Issued.  The  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  cooperate  with  Industry 
and  the  Federal  Tmde  Commission  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  In  efforts  to 
eliminate  deceptive  and  confusing  tire  no- 
menclature and  malketlng  practices. 


Section  203  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  ame::d- 
ment  with  the  exception  that  the  mlnimu.-n 
and  maximum  effective  dates  are  permiiifr; 
to  be  lengthened  or  shortened  in  the  s.iin? 
manner  as  provided  in  section  103(c)  for 
all  other  safety  standards. 

EEGROOVED   TIHES 

Section  204  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  prohibits  any  person  from  seliu;!? 
offering  for  sale,  or  introducing  for  saleor 
delivering  for  introduction  in  interf-'aie 
commerce  any  tire,  or  any  motor  veh  re 
equipped  with  any  tire,  which  has  n^'" 
regrooved.  The  Secretary  may,  by  ordPr 
however,  permit  the  sale  of  regrooved  un-^ 
and  vehicles  equipped  with  such  tlrra  ■} 
he  finds  they  are  designed  and  constructed 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  r; 
this  Act.  Violations  of  this  section  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  civil  penalties  and  in- 
junction  procedures  as  are  provided  in  >:f". 
tions  109  and  110  of  this  Act.  The  tC'r'rr 
"reerooved  tire"  is  defined  to  mean  one  .'i' 
which  a  new  tread  has  been  produced  l;v 
cutting  into  the  tread  of  a  worn  tire. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  cr.ni- 
parable  provision. 

AGENCY   CONFLICTS 

Section  205  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  provides  that  in  the  event  of  snv 
conflict  between  orders  or  regulations  is.«ued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  which  .up 
applicable  to  motor  vehicle  tires,  and  orders 
or  administrative  interpretations  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  orders  or  regulations  issued  bv 
the  Secretary  shall  prevail. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

RESEARCH    AND    TEST   FACILITT 

Section  301  of  the  House  amendment  ;ai- 
thorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
a  complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
need  for  a  facility  or  facilities  to  conduct 
research,  development  and  testing  (At  in 
traffic  safety  and  (B)  relating  to  the  .safe-v 
of  agricultural  machinery  used  on  highw.ivs 
or  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  ci 
highways  (with  particular  emphasis  on  tnic- 
tor  safety  i  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary. 

Section    301    of    the    proposed    confereii'e 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  ainer.d- 
ment   except   for   the   deletion   of   the   ■A(rd 
••agrijultural".    Thus,    all    machinery    used 
on  highways  or  in  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance  of  highways  may  be  subject  to  re- 
search, development,  and  testing. 
HAR1.ET  O.  Staggers, 
SAMtJEI.   N.    Friedel, 
TORBERT       H.       MaCDONALD, 

John  E.  Moss, 
John  D   Dincell, 
Pall  G   Rogers. 
William  L.  Springfr 
J.  ARTHt'R  Yodnger, 

8AMUEL   L.    DeVINE. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie  'M:'. 
SisK  I .  The  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Staggers]  is  recogiiized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stated  when  this  legislation  came  before 
the  House  on  August  17,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreigr  Commerce 
labored  diligently  over  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  reported  a  good  bill. 

I  believe  that  in  the  floor  action  .^e\- 
eral  improvements  were  made.  The 
other  body  requested  a  conference  and 
we  went  to  conference  last  Wedne.sda.v 
and  Thursday  on  a  number  of  points.  I 
have   counted    43   separate   items   that 


were  before  the  conference  committee,  modifications,  uucepted  the  inclusion  of 
Many  of  these  were  relatively  minor  but  an  Advisory  Council 
quite  a  number  were  significant.  The 
managers  for  the  Senate  receded  entirely 
on  27  items.  On  another  seven,  they  re- 
ceded with  minor  modifications.  There 
were  only  eight  recessions  by  the  man- 
agers for  the  House.  Of  these  eight,  I 
believe  it  would  be  accurate  to  charac- 
terize seven  of  them  as  minor. 

I  am  not  going  to  unnecessarily  take 
up  time  to  go  through  the  actions  of  the 
conference  committee  one  by  one.  All 
of  this  is  set  forth  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  statement  of  managers. 
However,  to  emphasize  my  conviction 
that  the  House  was  very  successful  in 
this  conference,  I  would  like  to  single  out 
a  few  of  the  more  important  subjects 
which  were  discussed  and  the  action 
which  was  taken  as  to  these  important 
items. 

DEFINITION    OF    MOTOR    VEHICLE 

The  House  definition  covers  all  vehi- 
cles, including  trucks  and  buses.  The 
definition  In  the  Senate  version  was 
more  restrictive  and  was  Interpreted  as 
not  including  trucks  and  buses.  The 
managers  for  the  Senate  receded. 

research     and     DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  House  version,  the  research  and 
development  provisions  are  mandatory 
rather  than  discretionary  and  they  are 
also  broader  in  scope  than  the  Senate 
version.  The  managers  for  the  Senate 
receded. 

USED     VEHICLES 

The  House  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  used-car  standards.  The  Senate 
version  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. The  managers  for  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  House  vei'sion. 

TIRE     SAFETY 

The  House  version  contained  a  sep- 
arate and  specific  title  directed  to  tire 
safety  standards.  The  Senate  version 
made  no  mention  of  tires  although  pas- 
senger car  arid  station  wagon  tires  had 
been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  bill.  The 
managers  for  the  Senate  accepted  the 
House  version. 


COMMON     LAW     LIABILITY 

The  House  version  contains  a  provision 
which  specifically  provides  that  compli- 
ance with  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  does  not  exempt  any  person 
from  any  liability  under  common  law. 
The  Senate  version  had  no  comparable 
provision.  The  managers  for  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  version. 

NATIONAL    TRAFFIC     SAFETY    AGENCY 

The  House  version  contains  provisions 
creating  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agen- 
cy, and  requiring  the  appointment  of  an 
Administrator  for  '.-hat  Agency  by  the 
President.  The  Senate  version  had  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  managers 
for  the  Senate  accepted  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

NATIONAL  MOTOa  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ADVISORY 

COUNCIL 

The  House  version  requires  appoint- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Council  to  be  made 
up  of  representatives  of  those  industries 
concerned,  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  general  public.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion has  no  comparable  provision.  The 
managers  for  the   Senate,  with  some 


You  can  readily  see  from  this  brief 
summary  that  the  managers  for  the 
House  were  able  to  maintain  the  position 
of  the  House  in  many  Important  '•espects 
Of  course,  a  conference  requires  give  and 
take,  but  in  my  review  of  this  conference, 
the  only  item  of  any  significance  where 
the  managers  for  the  House  accepted  the 
Senate  version  i^  in  section  106' ci  which 
provides  Information,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  which 
result  from  research  which  is  supported 
by  Federal  funds  will  be  made  freely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  conference  as  well  as  the  members 
0*  the  House  Commerce  Committee.  In 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness  they  have  con- 
scientiously weighed  every  proposal 
which  might  add  strength  to  the  bill. 
Tlie  linal  result  is  a  true  reconciliation  of 
a  long  hst  of  ideas,  many  of  them  mu- 
tually antagonistic.  For  this  determina- 
tion to  find  an  acceptable  solution,  I 
thank  them.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
ai-duous  job.  but  we  are  proud  of  our 
work. 

I  believe  that  under  any  fair  evalua- 
tion, one  would  have  t  consider  this  con- 
ference as  highly  successful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  House  membership. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  agree  to 
the  conference  report. 

Following  the  precedent  of  the  gentle- 
man who  handled  the  previous  bill,  I 
should  especially  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Springer  1. 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Younger!,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  DevineI  for  their  cooperation  and 
support  and  for  their  diligence  to  duty  in 
helping  to  get  this  bill  through  the  com- 
mittee and  through  the  House,  as  well 
as  the  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  money  figure  in 
the  conference  report  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Exactly;  $51  mil- 
lion plus  expenditures  for  tires  and 
research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Fifty-one  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  a  total  of  about 
$58  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  one  area 
in  disagreement? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  one  area  we 
had  to  give  in  on,  and  we  did,  was  with 
respect  to  patents.  The  Senate  was 
quite  adamant  on  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Patents? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  The  Senate 
had  taken  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  separate 
feature.  They  gave  in  to  us  on  many 
things,  and  we  were  trj'ing  to  get  our  bill. 
We  did,  almost  In  Its  entirety.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  even  a  stronger  bill  than  the 
one  we  had  to  start  with. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  >ielding. 


I  believe  the  gentleman  said  in  Ms 
statement  with  reference  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  "some  changes  had 
been  made"  primarily  by  the  other  body, 
and  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    No. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  At  least,  some  changes 
were  made  with  respect  to  this  Advisory 
Council. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  these  changes  were.  If  I 
read  from  the  correct  section  of  the 
conference  report,  section  104(a)  states: 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  National 
Motor  Vehicle  'Safety  Advisory  Council,  a 
majority  of  which  shall  be  representatives 
o{  the  general  public,  including  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  '•emalnder  shall  include  representatives 
of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers,  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  manufacturers,  and  motor 
vehicle    dealers. 

Thus,  the  statement  is  made: 

A  majority  of   which  shall  be  represent.T- 


tives. 

A  majority  of  how  many? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.     Of  19.     The  com- 
mittee was  expanded. 

Mr.  PICKLE  I  do  not  see  where  this 
reference  to  19  is  made.  Originally  it 
was  13. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sorry;  that 
was  incorrect.  The  figure  of  19  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  We  leave  this 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary.  We 
do  insist  that  the  public  have  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  PICKLE.    The  measure  which  af- 
fects highway  safety,  which  was  brought 
to  the  floor  by  another  committee,  had 
a  provision  of  29  members. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.     Yes. 
Mr.  PICKLE.     A  specific  number. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.    Yes. 
Mr.  PICKLE.    To  be  appointed  by  the 
President.     It  is   a  committee  of  some 
considerable  standing,  and  I  think  that 
is  fine.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  definite  number  here.    This 
could  be  a  majority  of  three  or  four.    It 
says    a  majority  of  which"  and  therefore 
you  could  have  any  number.    This  leaves 
it  mighty  wide  open,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    Certainly  we  could 
have  a  much  larger  group  than  three. 
Mr.  PICKLE.    But  it  does  not  say  that. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Actually, 
what  we  have  said  here  is  that  there  will 
be  a  council  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
We  have  not  set  a  specific  number,  but 
we  have  said  that  the  majority  must  be 
public  members.  This  does  leave  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  as  to  whether 
it  shall  be  a  13-man,  a  19-man,  or  a  26- 
man  committee,  but  what  we  have  in- 
sisted upon  is  the  fact  that  the  majority 
shall  be  public  members.  We  have  sug- 
gested in  the  legislation  the  other  areas 
from  which  the  appointments  will  come, 
as  the  gentleman  will  notice.  There- 
fore we  have  set  up  the  basis  of  the 
commission  but  left  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  since  it  is  an  advisory 
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eommittee.  We  have  not  specified  that 
It  must  be  12.  It  may  be  that  he  will 
want  to  vat  various  Industry  people  on 
this  council.  He  may  want  to  put  some 
automobile  dealers  on  it,  because  they 
do  have  an  Interest  In  it.  He  may  want 
to  put  a  used-car  dealer  on  It.  How- 
ever, if  he  puts  these  people  on,  then  he 
must  put  a  like  number  of  public  mem- 
bers on  it  so  that  there  will  be  a  ma- 
jority of  public  members. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  same  argument 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  the  high- 
way safety  measure  in  which  thej  say 
19  members.  On  the  basis  of  this  lan- 
guage, you  probably  would  have  at  least 
five  members. 

Mr.  ROOEKS  of  Florida.  Yes. 
Mr.  PICKT.K.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
Intent  of  this  Congress  that  you  will  have 
more  than  five  members,  because  this  is 
supposed  to  cut  across  the  board  In  a 
broad  field.  Five  is  a  limitation.  Would 
you  not  say  that  it  was  your  intent  to 
•have  at  least  15  members? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  we 
have  more  than  five,  because  we  have 
listed  some  people  that  certainly  ought 
to  be  considered  for  membership,  but  we 
have  not  tied  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  how  many  he  should  have  on  it.  It 
is  certainly  the  intent  that  it  be  a  rea- 
sonable membership  to  accomplish  and 
make  up  a  proper  advisory  committee. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  whole  Advisory 
Council.  It  is  to  make  it  a  useful  tool 
for  the  Secretary  in  setting  standards. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
glaring  weakness  in  the  report  in  that 
you  do  not  specify  the  number  of  the 
advisory  committee,  which  is  something 
fundamental. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  will 
disagree  with  him  very  definitely,  be- 
cause tf  we  were  to  say  that  there  should 
be  only  13,  as  we  originally  intended,  tlaen 
you  will  have  groups  coming  in  that  want 
to  be  mentioned  and  represented  and 
perhaps  should  be.  What  we  have  done 
is  to  take  a  reasonable  course,  listing 
people  who  ought  to  be  considered  for 
membership,  and  leaving  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  the  right  to  ex- 
pand on  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  an  argument  which 
is  just  the  opposite  of  the  point  he  is  try- 
ing to  make.  If  you  put  a  specific  limi- 
tation on  it,  then  he  will  appoint  that 
many  and  no  more. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  may  be 
that  the  Secretary  feels  he  wants  certain 
ones  on  it,  and  we  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  that  will  restrict  him.  He  may 
want  a  number  of  automobile  men  on 
it  and  some  used-car  people  on  it  and 
some  truck  equipment  manufacturers. 
We  do  not  know  yet  who  will  be  helpful 
to  him  in  this  advisory  capacity.  This 
allows  him  the  flexibility  of  doing  what- 
ever is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  an 
advisory  committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  Is  a  deficiency  and  It  ought  to  be 
definitely  stated  as  to  the  number  that 
should  be  on  this  Advisory  Council. 


CALL  Of  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  ordfr  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEjl  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Raai   No.   256] 

Ashley  HagBn,  Ga.  Pepper 

Ashmore  Ha;ieck  Reos 

Baring  Haiieen,  Wa.sh.    Reinecke 

Battla  Hebcrt  Rcsnlok 

Bell  Hoiion  Rivers.  S.C. 

Burton,  Utah      Jonts,  N.C.  Rogers,  Colo. 

Callawiiy  Kcofih  Siiylor 

Casey  K;nr,  N.T.  Scott 

Celler  Krefcs  Selden 

Clevenger  LanBrum  Ser.ner 

Cohelan  Leggett  SickJes 

Conyers  Mcawen  Terigue,  Calif. 

Corman  McM'-Uan  Thomas 

Craley  Mc\»ckeir  Toll 

Cunningham  Mactionald  Tuten 

Davis,  Ga.  Maojiea  Utt 

Dickinson  Mallllard  Van  Deerlin 

Diggs  Martin,  Aia.  Walker,  Miss. 

Dwyer  Mink  Weltner 

Fisher  Mortlson  Williams 

Frledel  Morjon       •  Willis 

Fulton,  Tenn.      Muti)hy,  ni.  Wilson. 

Gallagher  OBjlen  Charles  H. 

Garmatz  OK«n.skI  ZablocU 

GUl:gan  O  NeiU,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SrsK) .  On  this  rollcall  359  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di.spensed 
with. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SDENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  One  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  tbe  Senate  had  pas.sed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  17419.  An  a<jt  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  rede- 
fine eligibility  for  ciembershtp  therein. 


NATIONAL    TRAFFIC    AND    MOTOR 
VEHICLE   SAFETY   ACT   OF    1966 

Mr.  STAGGERB.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illiaois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  four  substtintive  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  version  of  auto  safety 
and  that  which  tvas  considered  by  our 
committee  and  passed  by  this  House.  Of 
those  four  diffeBences  three  were  ac- 
cepted almost  entirely  intact  by  the  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  incorpora- 
tion in  the  auto  safety  bill  of  provisions 
dealing  with  tire  safety  and  including  a 
uniform  grading  system.  While  it  is  true 
that  S.  2669  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
tire  safety  and  in  general  terms  covered 
the  same  ground  as  the  House  amend- 
ments, it  was  the  conviction  of  our  com- 
mittee, as  confirmed  by  this  body,  that 
tire  safety  legislation  belonged  properly 


as  part  and  parcel  of  auto  safety.  We 
felt  then,  arid  still  do,  that  the  tire  safety 
provisions  of  H.R.  13228  were  particu- 
larly well  considered  and  worthy  of  adop. 
tion,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  tliey 
were  accepted. 

The  second  difference  of  consequence 
In  the  House  bill  was  that  section  which 
created  a  Traffic  Safety  Agency  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  the  case  niav 
be.  It  seems  highly  desirable  to  concen- 
trate in  one  place  imder  a  high-level 
administrator  all  of  these  activities  deal- 
ing with  automobile  and  traffic  safctv. 
This  provision  was  acceptable  to  all  -jf 
the  conferees,  and  we  feel  that  it  greatlv 
strengthens  the  conference  version 
which,  if  accepted,  will  shortly  becc.ne 
law. 

In  my  personal  opinion  the  third  dif- 
ference constituted  the  greatest  change 
made  by  tliis  House  in  the  substantive 
provisions  of  S.  3005.  It  had  been  my 
conviction  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
conviction  likewise  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com.- 
merce  Committee  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  make  some  provision  for  used-car 
standards. 

Even  though  the  eventual  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  used-car  stasid- 
ards  must  be  accomplished  at  the  State 
and  local  level  and  under  the  provi.«:io::s 
of  the  bill  emanating  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  it  nevertheless  was 
not  only  desirable  but  imperative  that  a 
provision  be  made  for  the  imposition  of 
minimum  standards  for  those  80  milliar, 
cars  untouched  by  the  other  provisions 
of  this  bill.  It  could  not  be  left  to  chance 
or  speculation  that  other  legislatio!:i 
might  be  adequate. 

For  these  reasons  our  House  bill  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  create  and  im- 
pose standards  for  used  automobiles  after 
certain  preliminary  research  and  studie.- 
were  completed.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  this  portion  of  the  House  bill. 
and  in  my  opinion  this  alone  would  make 
the  conference  version  worthy  of  accept- 
ance by  this  body. 

The  other  major  difference  involves 
the  Advisory  Council  which  was  worked 
oub  in  the  Commerce  Committee  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House.  No  similar  provi- 
sion had  been  considered  by  the  other 
body.  I  know  that  the  Memljers  of  thi.^ 
House  are  fully  aware  that  I  advocated 
an  Advisory  Council  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  tlie 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  my 
recommendation  in  this  regard.  It  did. 
however,  provide  an  Advisory  Council 
which  m  its  main  provisions  was  ade- 
quate and  highly  useful.  The  AdvisoiT 
Council  provided  in  the  conference  re- 
port is  not  what  I  would  want  it  to  be 
It  leaves  entirely  too  much  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  as  to  its  makeup 
and  its  functions.  I  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  legislation  as  important  and  far- 
reaching  as  this  National  TralBc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  should  be 
jeopardized  because  of  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  this  one  feature. 

To  oppose  it  because  of  this  one  v\eak- 
ness  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  countiy. 


I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  will  reiul  care- 
fully the  hearings  and  other  legislative 
history  and  will  make  every  effort  to 
create  an  Advisory  Council  which  is 
strong,  independent,  realistic,  and  truly 
constructive  to  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
With  this  slight  reservation  and  this 
admonition  I  endorse  and  support  the 
acceptance  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.     Yes.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
in  making  it  very  clear  that  we  certainly 
did  agree  and  insisted  that  this  is  a  man- 
datoi-y  provision  that  he  must  consult 
with  this  advLsory  council  before  he  does 
issue  any  standards  at  all. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  was  quite  insistent  on 
this  when  we  had  it  up  in  our  committee. 
It  is  one  of  the  better  features  of  the  bill, 
because  this  does  not  give  di.scrction  to 
the  Secretary  to  consult  but  it  is  man- 
datory. He  also  should  receive  any  re- 
port from  the  council  that  they  wish  to 
make  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  ad- 
vise of  that  council. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Earher  this  afternoon 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle!  , 
made  a  very  good  point  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  members  on  the  Advisory  Council,  I. 
for  one,  am  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  the  conferees  came  back  with  a  re- 
port that  provides  an  unlimited  number 
and  without  any  specification  as  to  whom 
they  may  be.  It  may  be  26  political  cast- 
offs  appointed  to  this  Council.  Who 
knows  ? 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  just  as  dis- 
appointed as  he  is.  We  had  just  one  al- 
ternative offered  to  the  conference  fi-om 
the  other  body,  and  that  was  no  council 
at  all.  We  either  had  to  have  this  kind 
of  council  or  no  council  at  all. 

And  that  was  the  only  alternative 
which  was  presented  to  us.  The  reason 
that  we  took  it  in  this  form  is  only  be- 
cause we  believed  that  a  Safety  Council 
was  necessary,  and  if  we  were  going  to 
have  this  thing  function  properly  we 
simply  had  to  have  a  concern  about  it. 
May  I  say  in  further  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
even  under  the  other  plan  that  even  if 
they  desired  to  do  so.  we  cannot  keep 
him  from  doing  that.  This  is  the  rea- 
son I  wanted  this  Council  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  because  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity over  here  to  do  something 
about  it.  However,  this  was  adopted  in 
our  committee  and  we  want  to  do  this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  we  came 
back  with  the  best  compromise  which  we 
could  obtain,  and  that  is  the  reason  this 
is  written  In  this  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  as  unhappy 
about  it  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr,  Gross],  but  I  wanted  to  explain  to 


the   gentleman   the   practical   situation 
with  which  we  were  confronted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  SPRINGER,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illmois.  I  appreciate  it  vei-y  much 
for  I  know  he  has  fought  on  this  issue. 
Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  if  there  were 
26  of  them,  each  could  be  paid  $100  a 
day? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  doubt  that 
the  Secretary  would  want  26.  That 
would  be  a  rather  unwieldy  number.  I 
have  been  thinking  that  the  Secretary, 
with  the  limitation  we  have  in  here— ^I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  less  than  9, 
w  ith  the  various  categories  involved  and 
the  fact  that  he  must  appoint  some  and 
the  public  must  be  in  the  majority — 
but  I  would  think  9  would  be  the  fewest 
but  I  think  it  would  still  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  figure  of  9  to  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  thinking  that  the 
Secretary,  with  the  limitation  which  we 
have  in  here — I  do  not  sc*  how  it  could 
be  less  than  nine  with  the  various  cate- 
gories involved— and  the  public  must  be 
in  the  majority — but  I  would  think  nine 
would  be  the  fewest.  However,  I  would 
further  think  that  the  number  would  still 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  9  to  15. 

Mr,  GROSS.     But,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  could 
be  paid  $100  a  day;  is  that  coi-rect? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.     That  is  correct, 
Mr,  PICKLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  puipose  of  propounding 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
to  the  gentleman  representing  the  mi- 
nority the  following  question : 

Were  there  individual  ideas  about  the 
number  that  should  compose  the  mem- 
bership of  this  group?  The  purix)se  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  to  define 
the  bounds  within  which  we  must  op- 
ei-ate.  I  do  not  want  the  committ«e  to 
be  so  small  that  It  would  represent  a 
small,  select,  closed-corporation,  hip 
pocket  type  of  committee,  to  be  operated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  solely  and 
which  would  have  no  real  meaningful 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  do  I  want  the 
committee  to  be  composed  of  a  group  so 
large,  as  I  am  sure  the  balance  of  the 
Memt)ers  would  not  want,  that  it  would 
be  unwieldy,  and/or  that  it  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  too  much  per  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
offered  an  amendment  in  the  committee 
which  would  call  for  the  composition  of 
the  committee  to  consist  of  13  members. 
This  was  passed  by  the  House  but  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  other  t)ody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  13  or  15  or  19,  would  it  be 
the  gentleman's  feeling  that  the  advisory 
committee  should  consist  of  between  13 
and  20  members,  approximately? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 


Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virgima  for  the  pur- 
pose of  responding  to  the  question. 

Mr.  STAGGEPIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  language  of  the  report 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  membership 
should  be  composed  of  a  number  of  be- 
tween 13  and  19.  or  some  number  in  be- 
tween. A  number  of  other  Members 
thought  that  in  order  to  get  the  bill  out, 
we  should  agree  to  this  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  word  "representa- 
tive" means  two.  We  have  6  different 
groups  represent-ed  and  that  would  mean 
12.  We  would  like  for  each  group  to 
have  two.  We  discussed  the  numbers  be- 
tv^een  13  and  19,  and  that  would  be  my 
understanding,  if  the  Secretary  does  not 
add  to  these  members  with  reference  to 
the  figure  of  somewhere  in  t>etween,  with 
which  I  believe  we  are  working. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  comments.  And.  is  this  also  the  feel- 
ing and  intent  of  the  gentleman  repre- 
senting the  minority? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  mean  insofar  as  this  com- 
promise is  concerned? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  mean  insofar  as  the 
practical  number  that  the  Secretai-y 
should  appoint  should  be  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct;  I 
think  in  the  neighborhood  of  13  to  17. 
and  I  think  it  might  be  19.  I  think  the 
restriction  should  be  put  in  here  to  the 
effect  that  you  should  not  have  more 
than  17  or  less  than  9. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  language,  it  is  clear- 
ly open  to  interpretation  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  four  or  six.  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  representative  group.  And. 
if  the  gentleman  thinks  in  terms  of  13, 
or  19.  as  the  chairman  does,  I  will  not 
offer  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  good  contribution.  At 
least  the  Secretaiy  is  going  to  read  the 
Record  about  what  number  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  and  I  think  that  is  about 
right. 
Mr,  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss  1. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  significant  piece  of  legislation,  I 
think  that  the  final  product  brought 
here  for  consideration  today  should  lay 
to  rest  any  allegations  or  charges  that 
the  House  labored  less  vigorously  or  with 
less  good  faith  than  the  other  body. 

Throughout  the  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation and  the  lengthy  process  of  mark- 
up. I  believe  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  represented  in  his  judgment 
the  public  interest  and  the  interest  of 
his  district — and  that  is  the  appropiiate 
role  to  fulftll, 

I  think  that  there  was  at  all  times  in 
the  conference  an  overriding  concern  on 
the  part  of  every  member  of  the  con- 
ference from  l>oth  Houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  legislation  in  order  that  it  better 
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serve  the  purposes  of  the  American 
motoring  public. 

.  We  were  mindful  of  the  sensitive  na- 
ture of  a  very  important  basic  industry. 
I  believe  a  fine  balance  was  achieved  in 
that  conference  committee. 

We  had  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion over  the  nimibers  of  persons  who 
should  constitute  an  advisory  commit- 
tee. This  was  a  very  diflQcult  subject  for 
the  committee,  with  the  other  body  not 
favoring  any  kind  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  the  balance  here 
again  achieved  is  very  much  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Clearly,  they  do  not  want  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  a  body  so  large  as  to  be  un- 
wieldy or  so  small  as  to  be  unrepre- 
sentative. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  who  presided  over  very 
lengthy  hearings  and  over  diflflcult  mark- 
up sessions,  with  fairness  and  with  fiim- 
ness  and  with  a  high  degree  of  objec- 
tivity. I  am  very  proud  to  have  ser/ed 
with  him  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
conference.  1  hope  the  same  diligence 
is  given  In  the  administration  of  the 
legislation  as  was  given  in  the  writing 
up.  I  hope  the  Secretary  in  undertaking 
this  new  and  significant  responsibility 
will  attempt  to  recruit  the  very  best 
qualified  personnel  possible  because  the 
Job  demands  no  less. 

If  it  works,  as  we  hope  It  does,  in  a 
few  years  we  should  be  able  to  point 
to  slgniflcant  decreases  in  the  carnage 
on  America's  highways — the  very  high 
toll  we  pay  as  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
safety,  certainly  confessing  also  the  lack 
of  himian  fitness,  on  many  occasions,  to 
give  the  type  of  operation  to  a  vehicle 
that  should  be  given. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ppeaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wanted  to  concur  with  the  gentleman  in 
his  statement  about  the  conduct  of  the 
hearings  and  on  the  executive  sessions 
by  the  chairman.  It  was  a  trying  time 
througl.  3  months,  and  in  his  most  fair 
manner  in  handling  them.  I  believe  most 
Members  feel  that  everybody  has  an  op- 
portunity to  state  his  views.  I  think  we 
can  be  all  proud  of  the  results. 

I  do  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  very  clear — 
and  I  will  ask  the  chairman  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  In  setting 
standards  the  Secretary  shall,  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  consult  with  the  Ve- 
hicle Equipment  Safety  Commission,  and 
such  other  State  or  Interstate  agencies, 
including  legislative  committees. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  as  he 
deems  advisable. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  As  he  deems 
advisable. 


Mr.STAGGER3.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  (A  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGER3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisKJ .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  Was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  ©n  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  365,  nays  0,  not  voting  67, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.   257] 

YEAS— 3S5 
Cleveland 
CoUl«r 
Colmfr 
Conatle 
Cont* 
Conytrs 
Cool«t' 
Corbtftt 
Cramtr 
Ciilv*- 
Curtlli 
Curttt 
Daddnrlo 
Dag\ie 
DanltlB 
DavisL  Wis. 
Dawspn 
de  la  Darza 
Delaaey 
Dent 
Denton 
Dcrw|n,skl 
Dcvlilo 
Dlngill 
Dole 
Donoliue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowc^ 
DownJng 
Dulotei 
Dunc»n.  Oreg. 
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Abbltt 
Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews. 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baudstrs 

Barrett 

Bat"9 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahiU 

Call  an 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.Del 


Ooodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

G  rider 

Griffiths 

Orofs 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hans^,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

H.irsha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

H.iwklns 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 


DuDctin,  Tenn.  Hicks 
Dwyer  HoUfield 

Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwatds,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
Edwatds,  La. 
Ellsworth 


Erlenborn 

EvanO,  C\3lo. 

Everett 

Falloa 

Farbateln 

Farnilm 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 


Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huot 

HutchlnBon 

Ichord 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Jarnian 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 


Ford^Gerald  R.  Karsteu 


Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Frasef 

Prelltjghuysen 
FultoB,  Pa. 
FMquO 
OatbUigs 
Gettyt 
GlaJmo 
Gibbotia 
Oil  ben 
Gonzalez 


Karth 

Kafitenraeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 


Langen 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Shipley 

Latia 

Olson,  Minn. 

Shrlver 

Leggett 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Slkea 

Lennon 

Passman 

Slsk 

Lipscomb 

Patmaa 

Skubltz 

Long,  La. 

Patten 

Smith,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Felly 

Smith.  Iowa 

Love 

Pepper 

Smith,  N.Y. 

McCarthy 

Perkins 

Smith,  Va. 

McClory 

Philbln 

Springer 

McCVlIoch 

Pickle 

Stafford 

McDade 

Pike 

Staggers 

McDoweU 

Poage 

Stalbaum 

McFall 

Poff 

Stantou 

McGrath 

Pool 

Steed 

McVlcker 

Powell 

Stephens 

MacGregor 

Price 

Stratton 

Mackay 

Pucinskl 

Stubblefleld 

Mackie 

Pvircell 

Sullivan 

Madden 

Qule 

Sweeney 

Mahon 

Qullien 

Talcott 

Mali  Hard 

Race 

Taylor 

Marsh 

Riindall 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Martin,  Mas."?. 

Rcdiln 

Tenzer 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Reid,  ni. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Mathlas 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Matsunajia 

Re  if  el 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Matthews 

Reiiss 

Todd 

May 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Trimble 

Meeds 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tuck 

Michel 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Tunney 

Milk-r 

Roberts 

Tupper 

Mills 

Roblson 

Udall 

Mlnlsh 

Rodlno 

Ullmaa 

MUisball 

Rogers,  F!a. 

Vanlk 

Mize 

Ronan 

VIgorito 

Moeller 

Roncallo 

Vivian 

Monagan 

Rooney,  NY. 

WagLionner 

Moore 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Waldie 

Moorhead 

Rosenthal 

Walker,  N.  Kex. 

Morgan 

Rostenkow.Hkl 

Watkins 

Morris 

Roudebush 

Wat.'^ou 

Morse 

RoU5h 

Watts 

Morton 

Royijal 

Whalley 

Mofher 

Rumsfeld 

White,  Tex. 

MOS£ 

Ryan 

Whltener 

Multer 

Satterfleld 

Whitten 

Murphy.  NY. 

St  Germain 

WidnaU 

Murray 

St.  Onge 

Wilson.  Bob 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Wolff 

Nedzl 

Schlsler 

Wright 

NeLsen 

Schmidhauser 

Wyatt 

Nix 

Schneebell 

Wydler 

O'Brien 

Schweiker 

Yates 

OHara.  ni. 

Secrest 

Young 

OHara,  Mich. 

Selden 

NAYS— 0 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING— 67 

Ashmore 

Halleck 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Baring 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Battln 

Hebert 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bell 

Horton 

Saylor 

Burton.  Utah 

Keogh 

Scott 

Callaway 

King,  N.Y. 

Senner 

Clevenger 

Krebs 

Sickles 

Cohelaii 

Landrum 

Slack 

Corman 

McEwen 

Teague,  Calif, 

Craley 

McMillan 

Thomas 

Cunningham 

Macdonald 

Toll 

Davis,  Ga. 

Machen 

Tuten 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Ala. 

Utt 

Diggs 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Wtdker,  Miss. 

Farnsley 

Miirphy,  m. 

Weltner 

FL-her 

O-Konski 

White.  Idaho 

Frledel 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

'Williams 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Ottlnger 

Willis 

Gallagher 

Plrnlo 

Wilson. 

Garmatz 

Reea 

Charles  H. 

GlUlgan 

Rcinecke 

Zablocki 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Resnlck 

So      the 

conference 

report      vias 

agreed  to. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Hr.  Halleck. 

Mr.     ONelU 

of    Mafisachusetts    With    Mr. 

King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Asiunore  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Zablock:,  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  GlUlgan  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  IPrledel  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Saylor. 


Mr.  Cohelan   with   Mr.  Teaguo  of  CaU- 

fornia. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlsslssippL 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Caevenger  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Murphy  of  lUlnolB  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

^0•.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Fisher. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  3052)  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  highway  safety  program 
through  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  accelerate  highway  trafiSc 
safety  programs,  and  for  other  pm-poses, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Elinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoxrERENCE  REPORT  (H.  nnpT.  No.  1920) 
The  commit  tee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3052) 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  high- 
w.iy  safety  program  tlirough  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  accelerate  highway  traf- 
fic safety  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
liaving  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
ha'.e  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
lollows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following  : 

"rnXE    I — HIGHWAY    SAFETY 

"Sec.  101.  Tltie  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  chapter: 


'Sec. 


'CHAPTET.    4  —HIGHWAY    SAFETT 


'  '401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

"  'i02.  Highway  safety  programs. 

"  403.  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"  404.  National    Highway    Safety    Advisory 
Committee. 

"'§  401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 
"  'The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 

to  assist  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 

piirtments  and  agencies,  Stat«  and  local  gov- 


ernments, private  Industry,  and  other  Inter- 
ested peu-tles,  to  Increase  highway  safety. 
"  '5  402.  Highway  safety  programs 

-■(a)  Each  State  shall  have  a  highway 
safety  program  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  re- 
sulting therefrom.  Such  programs  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  uniform  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary.  Such  uniform 
stand.irds  shall  be  expressed  in  terms  of  per- 
formance criteria.  Such  uniform  standards 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  so 
as  to  Improve  driver  performance  (including. 
but  not  limited  to,  driver  education,  driver 
testing  to  determine  proficiency  to  operate 
motor  vehicles,  driver  examinations  (both 
physical  and  mental)  and  driver  licensing) 
and  to  improve  pedestrian  performance.  In 
addition  such  uniform  standrtrds  shall  in- 
cUide,  but  not  be  limited  to  prr.visions  for  an 
effective  record  system  of  accidents  (Includ- 
ing injuries  and  deaths  resulting  therefrom) , 
accident  investigations  to  determine  the 
pro'oable  causes  of  accidents,  injuries,  and 
dealliE.  vehicle  registration,  operation,  and 
inspection,  highway  design  and  maintenance 
(including  lighting,  markings,  and  stirface 
treatment) ,  traffic  control,  vehicle  codes  and 
laws,  surveillance  of  traffic  for  detection  and 
correction  of  high  or  potentially  high  acci- 
dent locations,  and  emergency  services.  Such 
standards  as  are  applicable  to  State  highway 
safety  programs  shall,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  be  ap- 
plicable to  federally  administered  areas  where 
a  Federal  department  or  agency  controls  the 
highways  or  supervises  traffic  operations. 
The  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  amend 
or  waive  standards  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  new  or  different 
highway  safety  programs  instituted  on  an 
experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  basis 
by  one  or  more  States,  where  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  sucii  amendment  or  waiver. 

"(bid)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  State  highway  safety  program  under 
this  section  which  does  not — 

"  (A)  provide  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

"(Bi  authorize  ix>litlcal  subdivisions  of 
such  State  to  carry  out  local  highway  safety 
programs  within  their  Jurisdictions  as  a  part 
of  the  State  highway  safety  program  if  such 
local  highway  safety  programs  are  approved 
by  the  Governor  and  are  in  accordance  with 
the  uniform  standards  of  the  Secretary 
promulgated  under  this  section. 

"■(C)  provide  that  at  least  40  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  apportioned  tinder  this 
section  to  such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  expended  by  the  political  subdivisions  of 
such  State  In  carrying  out  local  highway 
safety  programs  authorized  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

"•(D)  provide  that  the  aggregate"^expendl- 
ture  of  funds  of  the  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal  ftinds, 
for  highway  safety  programs  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for 
Us  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of   enactment  of  this  section. 

"■(E)  provide  for  comprehensive  driver 
training  programs,  Including  1 1 »  the  initia- 
tion of  a  State  program  for  driver  education 
iQ  the  school  systems  or  for  a  significant  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  such  a  program 
already  in  existence,  to  be  administered  by 
appropriate  sch(x>l  officials  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Governor  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph;  (2)  the 
training  of  qualified  school  instructors  and 
their  certification;  (3)  appropriate  regula- 
tion of  other  driver  training  schools,  includ- 
ing licensing  of  the  schools  and  certification 
of  their  Instructors;  (4)  adult  driver  train- 
ing programs,  and  programs  for  the  retrain- 


ing of  se:ected  drivers;  and  (5)  adequate  re- 
search,   development    and    proctirement    of 

practice  driving  faculties,  simulators,  and 
other  slmUar  teaching  aids  for  both  scliool 
and  other  driver  training  use. 

"  '(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  iC)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  for  a  fiscal  year  for  any  State  when- 
ever he  determines  that  there  is  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  local  highway  safety  pro- 
grams to  justify  the  expenditure  in  such 
St..ite  of  such  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"  "(C )  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
aid  the  Stales  to  conduct  the  highway  safety 
programs  approved  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  for  the  neces- 
sary costs  of  administering  the  provisions 
of  tills  section,  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States.  For 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1967,  June  30, 
1968.  and  June  30,  1969.  such  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  75  per  centum  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  23  per  centum  as  the  Secre- 
tary in  his  administrative  discretion  may 
deem  appropriate  and  thereafter  such  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  as  Congress,  by  law 
enacted  hereafter,  shall  provide.  On  or  be- 
fore January  1,  1969,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  his  reconimendaUons  with 
respect  to  a  nondiscretionary  formula  for 
apportionment  of  funds  authorized  to  carry 
o-Lit  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  fiscal  years  thereafter. 
After  December  31,  1968,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  apportion  any  funds  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  any  State  which  is  not  Implementing 
a  highway  safety  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  ■with  this  section. 
Federal  aid  highway  funds  apportioned  on  or 
after  J.inuary  1.  1969,  to  any  State  which 
is  not  implementing  a  highway  safety  pro- 
gr.un  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by 
amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  section  104  of 
this  title,  until  such  time  as  such  State  Is 
implementing  an  approved  highway  safety 
program.  Whenever  he  determines  It  to  be 
in  the  p'ablic  interest,  the  Secretary  may 
suspend,  for  such  periods  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, the  application  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  a  State.  Any  amount  which  Is  with- 
held from  apportionment  to  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the 
ether  States  In  accordance  with  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law. 

"'(d)  All  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary highway  funds  other  than  pro\-isions 
relating  to  the  apportionment  formula  and 
provisions  limiting  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  to  the  Federal-aid  systems,  shall  apply 
to  the  highway  safety  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Sec:retary  to  be  in- 
consistent with  this  section.  In  applying 
such  provisions  of  chapter  1  in  carrying  out 
this  section  the  term  "State  highway  depart- 
ment" as  used  in  such  provisions  shaU  mean 
the  Governor  of  a  State  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"'(e)  Uriiform  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  shaU 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
their  political  subdivisions,  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  such 
other  public  and  private  organizations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  assistance  In  the  preparation  of 
uniform  standards  for  the  highway  safety 
programs  contemplated  by  subsection  (a) 
and  in  the  administration  of  such  pr(jgram«. 
Such  departments  and  agencies  are  directed 
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to  cooperate   In   sucb   preparation   and   ad- 
mlnlBtntlon,  on  a  reimbursable  bads. 

"'(g)  Nothing  In  this  aecUon  authorizes 
the  appropriation  or  expenditure  of  funds 
for  (1)  highway  construction,  maintenance. 
oi"  design  (other  than  design  of  safety  fea- 
tures of  highways  to  be  incorporated  into 
standards)  or  (2)  any  purpose  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  by  section  403  of  this 
title. 

"  "5  403.  Highway  safety  research  and  devel- 
opment 

"  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to 
carry  out  safety  research  which  he  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  by  subsection  (a)  o  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  title.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary may  use  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section,  either  indeiiendently  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies,  for  ( 1 )  grants  to  State  or  local 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  Indlvldualr  for 
training  or  education  o"  highway  safety  per- 
sonnel, (2)  resear*  fellowships  In  highway 
safety,  (3)  development  or  Improved  acci- 
dent Investigation  procedures,  (4)  emergency 
service  plans,  (5)  demonstration  projects, 
and  (6)  related  activities  which  are  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 
" '5  404.  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee 

""(a)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  the 
Secretary  or  an  officer  of  the  Department  ap- 
pointed by  him,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and  twenty- 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  President,  no 
more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  Federal  of- 
ficers or  employees.  The  appointed  members, 
having  due  regard  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  selected  from  among  rep- 
resentatives of  various  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Including  State  legislatures,  of 
public  and  private  interests  contributing  to, 
affected  by,  or  concerned  with  highway  safe- 
ty, and  of  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  groups  demonstrating  an 
active  Interest  in  highway  safety,  as  well  as 
research  scientists  and  other  individuals  who 
are  expert  in  this  field. 

■■  "(2)  (A)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (U)  the  terms 
of  office  of  members  first  talcing  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
expire  as  follows:  ten  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  such  date,  ten  at  the  end  of  two  years 
after  such  date,  and  nine  at  the  end  of  three 
years  after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
(ill)  the  term  of  any  member  shall  be  ex- 
tended until  the  date  on  which  the  suc- 
cesaor's  appointment  Is  effective.  None  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  President 
other  than  Federal  officers  or  employees  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  within  one  year 
following  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

"■(B)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  such  Committee  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  such  Committee,  be 
entitled  to  receive  comt>enEation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  »100 
per  diem,  Including  traveltlme,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  in  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  Payments  under 
this  section  shall  not  render  members  of  the 
Committee  employees  or  olBclals  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  any  purpose. 


"'(b)  The  Natlo^ial  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  rfiall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary 
on  matters  relating  to  the  activities  and 
functions  of  the  Department  in  the  field  of 
highway  safety.  The  Committee  is  au- 
thorized ( 1 )  to  review  research  projects  or 
programs  submlttetl  to  or  recommended  by 
It  in  the  field  <>f  highway  safety  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary,  for  prose- 
cution under  this,  title,  any  such  projects 
which  It  believes  show  promise  of  making 
valuable  contribuilcns  to  human  knowledge 
with  respect  to  tha  cause  and  prevention  of 
highway  accidents;  and  (2i  to  review,  prior 
to  Issuance,  standards  proposed  to  be  issued 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  40E(a)  of  this  title  and  to 
make  recommendations  thereon.  Such  rec- 
ommendiUlons  shall  be  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Secjetary's  determination  or 
order. 

"'(c)  The  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  direct,  but  at 
least  once  each  year, 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Committee  from 
among  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  such  staff  and 
facilities  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  such  Committee." 

•■Sec.  102,  (a)  SeOtions  135  .and  313  of  title 
23  of  the  United  St.^tes  Code  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

"(b)(1)  The  amjysls  of  chapter  1  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting: 

"■  'XZb.  Highway  safety  programs, ' 

"■|2|  The  analysH  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Cod#,  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting: 

"  '313,   Highway    saliety    conference." 

"(3 1  There  Is  hefeby  added  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  following: 
"'Highway    safety.., 401'. 

"Sec.  10.3,  Seclioii  307  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  in 
subsection  (a)  thereof  immediately  after 
'section  104  of  thl»  title'  the  following:  ', 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  403  of 
this  title."  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  As  used  IB  this  section  the  term 
"safety"  includes,  bet  is  not  limited  to,  mgh- 
way  safety  systems,  research,  and  develop- 
ment relating  to  vehicle,  highway,  and  driver 
characterl.stics.  accident  investigations,  com- 
munications, emergency  medical  care,  and 
transportation  of  tlie  injured,' 

"Sec.  104.  For  th«  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  is  hereby  autl*3rized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  »67.0O0,0O0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967;  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968;  and  $100.- 
000.000  for  the  flsoBl  vear  ending  June  30, 
1969.  I 

"Sec.  105.  For  thi  pxu-pose  of  carrying  out 
sections  307(a)  and  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  there  1*  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  additional  sum  of  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  n&ca.\  year  ending  June  30.  1967; 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968;  and  $25,0«0,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969. 

"Sec.  106.  All  faots  contained  in  any  re- 
port of  any  Federaa  department  or  .igency 
or  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof, 
relating  to  any  highway  traffic  accident  or 
the  Investigation  thtreof  conducted  pursuant 
to  chapter  4  of  titH  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  be  available  for  use  in  any  civil, 
criminal,  or  other  Judicial  proceeding  aris- 
ing out  of  such  accident,  and  any  such  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  may  be  required  to  testify 
In  such  proceedings  as  to  the  facts  developed 
In  such  Investigation.  Any  such  report  shall 
be  made  available  tc  the  public  In  a  manner 


which  does  not  Identify  Individuals.  All 
completed  reports  on  research  projects,  dem- 
onstration projects,  and  other  related  ac- 
tivities conducted  under  sections  307  and 
403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  b; 
made  available  to  the  public  In  a  manner 
wliich   does   not    identify   Individuals. 

"TITXE     n — ADMINISTHATION     AND    REPORTING 

"Sec.  201,  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1900 
(including  chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code)  through  a  National  Highw.iy 
Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency'),  which  he  shall  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Agency  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  sh.iU 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  lor 
level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Sahirv 
Schedule  established  by  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964.  The  Administrator 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  appointed  with  due  regard  for  his 
fitness  to  discharge  efficiently  the  powfrs 
and  the  duties  delegated  to  him.  "The  .'Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  no  pecumary  intere.'^: 
In  or  own  any  stock  In  or  bonds  of  any  enter- 
prise Involved  In  (1)  manufacturing  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment,  or  (2) 
constructing  highways,  nor  shall  he  engnge 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment. The  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Secretary.  On  highway  matters  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  consult  with  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  through  the  Agency  and  Adminis- 
trator authorized  by  this  section. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prep-ire 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (incl'.id- 
ing  chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code)  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  should  Include  but  not  be  restricted 
to  (1)  a  thorough  statistical  compilation  cf 
the  accidents  and  injuries  occurring  in  sxich 
year:  (2)  a  list  of  all  safety  standards  issued 
or  In  effect  in  such  year;  (3)  the  scope  of 
observance  of  applicable  Federal  standards: 
(4)  a  statement  of  enforcement  actions  in- 
cluding Judicial  decisions,  settlements,  or 
pending  litigation  during  the  year;  (5)  a 
summary  of  all  current  research  grants  and 
contracts  together  with  a  description  of  the 
problems  to  be  considered  by  such  grants  and 
contracts:  (6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
completed  research  activities  and  techno- 
logical progress  achieved  during  such  year 
together  with  the  relevant  policy  recom- 
mendations flowing  therefrom;  (7)  the  effec- 
tiveness of  State  highway  safety  programs 
(including  local  highway  safetv  programs i; 
and  (8)  the  extent  to  which  "technical  in- 
formation was  being  disseminated  to  the 
scientific  community  and  consumer-oriented 
material  was  made  available  to  the  motunng 
public. 

"(b)  The  annual  report  shall  ahso  con- 
tain such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  promote  cooperation  among  the  several 
States  in  the  Improvement  of  highway  safety 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  highway 
safety  program. 

"Sec,  203,  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  report  to  Congress,  not  later  than  July 
1.  1967,  all  standards  to  be  Initially  applied 
in  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"'Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  tiie 
relationship  between  che  coosumption  of 
alcohol  and  Its  effect  upon  highway  safety 
and  drivers  of  motor  vehicles.  In  consulta- 
tion with  such  other  government  and  private 
agencies  as  may  be  necessary.    Such  study 


shall  cover  review  and  evaluation  of  State 
and  local  laws  and  enforcement  method*  and 
procedures  relating  to  driving  under  the  In- 
fluence of  alcohol.  State  and  local  programs 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and  such 
other  aspects  of  this  overall  problem  as  may 
be  useful.  The  results  of  this  study  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  July  1,  1967,  and  shall  Include 
recommendations  for  legislation  If  war- 
ranted. 

"SEC.  205.  "The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator find  any  other  officer  who  may  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  become  the  operating  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964. 

"Sec.  206,  Section  105  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 
"'(e)  In  approving  programs  for  projects 
on  the  Federal-aid  systems  pursuant  to 
chapter  1  of  this  tltje,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  those  projects  which  Incor- 
porate Improved  standanfls  and  features  with 
Siifety  benefits." 

"Sec.  207.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  continuing  programs  au- 
thorized by  thtr  Act,  and  to  furnish  the 
Congress  with  tjie  information  necessary  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  alter  June  30.  1969,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  cooperation  with  the  Governors 
or  the  appropriate  State  highway  safety 
agencies,  shall  make  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  sha)!  submit  such 
detailed  estimate  and  recommendations  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  matching  funds 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  10, 
1968. 

"Sec.  208.  "This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966'.'" 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

John  C.  Kltjcztnski, 

Jim  Wright, 

Robert  E.  Sweeney, 

James  J.  Howard, 

Wn-IOAM  C.  Cramer, 

William  H.  Harsha, 
~~  Don  H.  CLArsEN. 
Manager^  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JENNINGS  Randolph, 

jEdmund  S.  MxrsKH:, 
■:  Ernest  Grxteninc, 

Frank  E.  Moss. 

John    Sherman    Cooper. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

/        Statement 

The  mitnagers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3052)  to  provide  for  a 
coordinated  national  highway  safety  pro- 
gram through  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  accelerate  highway  traffic  safety 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report : 

highway  safety  programs 

Section  101  of  the  House  amendment  to 
S.  3052  amended  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  add  thereto  a  new  section  402 
which  generally  requires  States  to  have  high- 
way safety  programs  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary designed  to  reduce  highway  accidents 
and  deaths.  Injuries  and  property  damage 
resulting  therefrom.  These  programs  are  to 
be  In  accordance  with  uniform  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary,  and  these 
standards  are  to  be  such  as  to  Improve  driver 
performance,  provide  for  an  effective  record 
system  of  accidents,  accident  investigation*. 


vehicle  registration,  operation  and  Inspec- 
tion, highway  design  and  maintenance,  traf- 
fic control,  vehicle  codes  and  laws,  stirvell- 
lanc*  of  traffic  for  detection  and  correction  of 
high  or  potentially  high  accident  locations, 
and  emergency  services. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  also 
amends  title  23  to  add  to  It  a  new  section 
402.  Section  402  of  the  proposed  conference 
«ubstitute  Is  the  same  as  section  402  of  the 
House  amendment  except  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  Is  specifically  authorized 
to  amend  or  waive  standards  on  a  temporary 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  new  or 
different  highway  safety  programs  Instituted 
on  an  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
basis  by  one  or  more  States  when  the  Secre- 
tary finds  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  thereby.  This  provision  Is  the  same 
as  a  provision  In  the  Senate  bill. 

(2 1  SubsecUon  (b)(1)(C)  pro\'lded  In  the 
House  amendment  that  at  least  25  percent 
of  all  Federal  funds  apportioned  under  this 
section  would  be  expended  by  political  sub- 
divisions in  carrying  out  local  highway 
safety  programs.  The  proposed  conference 
substitute  provides  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  all  such  Federal  funds  will  be  expended  by 
political  subdivisions  of  States  in  carrying 
out  local  hlgnway  safety  programs. 

(3 1  Subsection  (C)  of  section  402  In  the 
House  amendment  provided  that  after 
December  31.  1967,  the  Secretary  should  not 
apportion  any  funds  to  a  State  not  Imple- 
menting a  highway  safety  program  and 
further  provided  a  reduction  of  10  percent  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  on 
or  after  January  1,  1968,  to  any  State  not  so 
Implementing  a  highway  safety  program. 
The  prop>osed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  House  amendment  In  this  regard 
except  tliat  each  date  has  been  moved  back 
one  year.  The  conferees  agreed  to  extend 
these  deadlines  for  one  year  in  order  to  af- 
ford the  States  ample  opportunity  for  what- 
ever legislative  action  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  these  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  to  afford  the  Secretary 
ample  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  In  develop- 
ing these  standards. 

(4)  Suljsectlon  (e)  of  this  section  In  the 
House  amendment  provided  that  no  State 
activity  or  project  was  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  If  It  would  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  this  section  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  years.  The  pro- 
posed conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
this  provision.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreed  to  the  deletion  because 
they  believe  that  the  annual  reports  required 
by  section  202  of  the  bill  will  provide  ade- 
quate opportimlty  for  Congressional  review 
of  the  administration  of  the  program. 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAY    SAFETY    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Section  404  of  title  23  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  3052  pro\-lded  for 
the  establishment  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  a  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  composed  of  the  Secretary, 
tlie  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and  29 
members  appointed  by  the  President  as  fol- 
lows: 6  from  among  chief  executives  of 
States  and  political  subdi\-lslon8.  4  from 
among  highway  safety  administrators,  4 
from  Industry,  3  enpneers,  4  research  scien- 
tists and  8  from  the  general  public  Includ- 
ing a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  farmer  and  an 
educator.  These  members  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  four  years  on  a  basis 
that  would  provide  for  staggered  terms  and 
their  duties  were  to  advise,  consult  v^ith.  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on 
matters  relating  to  highway  safety. 

Section  404  as  It  is  proposed  to  be  added 
to  title  23  by  the  conference  substitute  es- 
tabll£he6  a  National  Highway  Safety  Advis- 
ory Committee,  also  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  as  chairman,  the  Federal 


Highway  Administrator,  and  29  members, 
not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  Federal 
officers  or  employees.  "These  members  shall 
be  selected  from  among  representatives  of 
State  and  loc&l  governments,  of  public  and 
private  Institutions  contributing  to,  affected 
by.  or  concerned  with  highway  safety,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions or  groups  demonstrating  an  aictlve  in- 
terest in  highway  safety,  as  well  as  research 
scientists  and  other  Individuals  expert  in 
this  field  The  members  are  to  be  apjKjlnted 
on  a  staggered  basis  for  terms  of  three  years 
and  are  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
reconunendatlons  to  the  Secretary  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  his  activities  and  functions 
In  the  field  of  highway  safety.  A  specific 
provision  has  been  added  to  Insure  that  the 
acceptance  of  per  diem  payments  by  a  mem- 
ber cf  the  committee  who  Is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
deemed  to  make  him  such  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee for  any  purpose. 

ArTHORI2.\TIONS 

Sections  103,  105.  106  and  107  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967  a  to- 
tal of  $105  million  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  (Other  than  research).  These 
sections  also  authorized  $150  million  for  fis- 
cal vear  1968  and  $155  million  for  fiscal  vear 
1969. 

Section  104  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized (for  purposes  other  than  research) 
$55  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $80  mil- 
lion per  year  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

Section  104  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  authorizes  $67  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $100  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969.  This  represents  a  de- 
crease of  $143  million  from  the  amount  au- 
thorized In  the  Senate  bill  and  an  Increase 
of  $52  million  over  the  amount  authorized 
in  the  House  amendment  thereto. 

Since  the  proposed  conference  substitute 
Increases  the  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
earmarked  for  local  safety  programs  from 
25  percent  to  40  percent,  the  Increases  In  ati- 
thorizatloiis  correspond  to  that  percentage 
Increase  required  to  be  devoted  to  local  pro- 
grams. 

HIGHWAY    TRfST    rVND 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  a  provision  comparable  to  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  House  amendment  Imposing 
certain  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  High- 
way "Trxist  Fund  since  an  Identical  provi- 
sion has  been  provided  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966. 

HIGHWAY    SArETY    ADMINISTRATOR 

Section  201  of  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  the  same  as  section  201  of  the 
House  amendment  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Highway  Safety  Agency  to 
be  headed  by  a  Highway  Safety  Administra- 
tor, the  only  difference  being  that  the  pro- 
posed conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
appoln.-nent  of  the  administrator  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  Instead  of  his  appointment  by 
the  Secretary  as  provided  by  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  addition  of  a  sentence 
at  the  end  of  this  section  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  through 
the  agency  and  administrator  authorized  by 
this  secLlon. 

REPORT    ON    INITIAL    STANDARDS 

Section  203  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  10.  1967,  all 
Btiindards  to  be  Initially  applied  In  carrying 
out  section  402  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Section  203  of  the  proposed  conference 
substltu'  ?  Is  the  same  with  the  exception  that 
the  date  for  the  report  has  been  set  at  July  1. 
1967. 
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CONSUMPTION   or   ALCOHOL  AND   HICH'VAT 
SATETY 

Section  111  of  the  Senate  bill  required  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  consumption  of  alcohol  and  its 
effect  on  highway  safety  which  is  to  cover 
review  and  evaluation  of  State  and  local  laws 
and  enforcement  methods  and  procedures  re- 
lating to  driving  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  State  and  local  programs  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism,  and  such  other 
aspects  of  the  problem  as  may  be  useful.  A 
report  is  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1967. 

Seotlon  204  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided for  essentially  the  same  study. 

•Section  204  of  the  proposed  confert'nce 
substitute  adopts  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  respect  to  this  study. 

PRIORITY    or    HIGHWAY    PROJECTS 

Section  109  of  the  Senate  bill  amends 
section  105  of  title  23  to  add  thereto  a  new 
subsection  which  requires  that  in  approving 
programs  for  projects  on  the  Federal -aid 
system  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  23,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  proj- 
ects which  incorporate  improved  standards 
and  features  with  safety  benefits. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision. 

Section  206  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in 
this  respect. 

COST  STUDY 

"Section  112  of  the  Senate  bill  requires  :hat 
the  Secretary  malce  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  10,  1968. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  such 
provision. 

Section  207  of  the  proposed  conference 
rubstltute  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in 
this  respect. 

John  C.  Kluczynski. 
Jim  Wright, 
Robert  E.  Sweeney, 
James  J.  Howard, 
William  C.  Cramer, 
William  H.  Harsha, 
Don  H.  Clausek, 
Managers  on  the  Pa  t  of  the  Hottse. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  JVIr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  conference  report 
very  clearly  indicates,  we  have  before  us 
the  highway  safety  bilJ  as  passed  by  the 
House  with  only  minor  modifications. 

We  have,  and  I  believe  wisely, 
strengthened  the  provisions  for  local 
safety  programs.  We  have  required  that 
priority  be  given  to  those  highway  proj- 
ects which  incorporate  safety  features, 
and  we  have  provided  for  a  cost  study  on 
the  entire  program  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  1968.  We  have  provided 
additional  flexibility  in  the  naming  of 
the  members  of  the  advisory  committee. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
changes  are  desirable  ones,  and  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  program. 

In  reporting  to  the  House  on  this  con- 
ference, I  would  like  to  pay  a  much-de- 
served and  long  overdue  tribute  to  Robert 
Mowson,  of  the  House  Legislative  Coun- 
sel's office.  Bob  has  worked  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee  on  its  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  in  all  fields  for  many 
years. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  commit- 
tee—and I  am  confident  for  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  as  well — when  I  say 
that  he  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  out- 
staiiding  professional  men  who  serve  this 


body,  with  brillivice  and  with  dedica- 
tion, and  usually  without  recognition.  A 
substantial  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
superior  legislation  this  body  enacts  be- 
longs to  men  like  Bob  Mow.son.  and  cer- 
tainly, speakins;  for  the  Public  Work.s 
Committee,  we  wofuld  not  be  able  to  pre- 
sent the  quality  of  legislation  we  do  bring 
to  the  floor,  wittout  Bob's  extraordi- 
narJly  compeient  kelp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  8  minutp.s  to  the 
gentlemr.n  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cr\.merI. 
Mr.  CR.A.MER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  cf  tht-  Hou.'=e.  I  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kluczy;,ski  ]  iii  suppoi-t  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  3052. 

On  behalf  cf  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee.  I  ^ouid  al.so  like  to  join 
in  pay]  la  pioppr  appreciation  and  ex- 
tending grateful  thanks  to  Bob  Mowson, 
who  has  for  mai^'  years  done  an  out- 
standing and  difliciilt  job  in  working 
out  the  inan>  intricacies  of  legislation 
before  the  committee.  He  i.s  a  true  pro- 
fessional in  this  respect.  I  would  also 
have  to  iiiclude  in  these  accolades  Dick 
Sullivan,  our  majority  counsel;  Clif  En- 
field, our  minority  counsel :  Bob  May,  who 
consults  with  hira:  and  the  young  lady 
who  did  a  magnificent  job  on  this  lesiis- 
lation,  Mrs.  Audi-ey  Warren.  Without 
staff  cooperation  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
workin?  in  conjunction  with  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  committee,  v.e  would  not 
have  had  nearly  as  elTeclive  a  bill  as  we 
have  now  before  us. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  bill  and  what  it 
represents  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  legislaticBi  that  has  ever  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Prom  the  very  besinninK — in  commit- 
tee, on  the  House  floor,  and  in  the  con- 
ference committee  as  well,  it  has  been 
considered.  I  am  ixire,  by  agreement  of 
all  Members.  a.s,  in  a  sense,  a  memoriam 
to  the  late  John  Baldwin,  of  California, 
who  in  fact  started  this  highway  safety 
progi-am  with  the  amendment  which  he 
authored  last  yeai*  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 81. 

The  woi  K  of  Joht  Baldw  in  to  make  our 
Nation's  highways  safer  will  live  on  in 
this  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  dis- 
cussed many  of  th«  mattei-s  agr^g^  upon 
and  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. There  ait  several  other  mat- 
ters that  I  would  like  to  dwell  uixin  for 
just  a  moment  There  was  an  increa.se 
in  authorizations,  in  one  respect,  with 
regard  to  the  combined  highway  safety 
program  agieed  upon  in  the  House, 
meaning  the  funding  of  local  programs 
as  well  as  the  State  programs,  over  the 
House-nassed  version;  however,  it  still 
remains  substantially  below  the  Senate- 
passed  version.  T|ie  House-passed  ver- 
sion authorizec"  sums  in  excess  of  the 
Senate  version  for  State  highway  safety 
programs  only  becau.se  of  the  addition 
of  the  provision  in  the  House  bill  for 
earmarking  25  percent  of  those  State 
funds  for  local  highway  safety  programs. 
The  figures  for  th«  programs  to  be  ad- 
ministered solely  bf  the  States  remained 
the  same  In  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  amount  authorized  in  the  House- 
passed  version  for  dscal  years  1967.  1968, 
and  1969  for  the  State  highway  safety 


program  and  the  local  highway  safety 
program  combined  was  $215  million. 
There  was  an  additional  authorization 
for  those  3  fiscal  years  of  $55  million 
for  research  programs  in  the  Hou.se- 
passed  bill  Vehicle  inspection  and 
di-iver  education  were  included  in  t!:e 
figure  of  $215  million  for  the  3-ycar 
authorization.  IDeath  on  this  Nations 
highways  knows  no  jurisdictional  bound- 
ary, and  the  committee  and  the  H  m  • 
saw  the  necessity  of  providing  for  hiLh- 
way  safety  programs  on  local  levels  and 
so  did.  The  House-passed  figure  tor 
State  highway  safety  programs  exceeded 
the  Senate-passed  one  only  because  cf 
the  inclusion  of  these  essential  local 
highway  programs. 

The  other  body  had  an  additional  .?;fio 
million  fieure  for  the  3  years  for  vehicle 
inspection  and  driver  education  which 
were  set  up  as  separate  programs.  The 
Hotts^  conferees  felt  there  should  be 
ereafcr  flexibility  in  the  administration 
of  this  program,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  combined  amount  of  money.  Never- 
theless, it  is  set  out  in  the  legislation  ai:d 
in  the  conference  report  that  there  are 
specific  leciiiirements  of  all  State  pro- 
grams. So  there  will  of  necessity  huxe 
to  be  in  the  futui-e  vehicle  inspection 
and  driver  education  programs,  but  it  is 
flexible  as  to  exactly  when  they  come 
into  being  and  as  to  what  extent  money 
will  be  spent  for  that  purpose. 

The  Senate  acceded  to  the  House  posi- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  conferees'  ac- 
tions, as  it  relates  to  the  total  expendi- 
tures over  the  3-year  period,  is  an  in- 
crease of  S52  million  above  the  House 
figure  of  $270  million  to  $322  million 
winch  is  a  decrease  of  $143  million  from 
the  oi-iginal  Senate  figure  of  $465  mil- 
lion. This  is  good.  This  is  approxi- 
mately a  2-to-l  ratio  of  accession  by  the 
Senate  conferees  to  the  House  position 
which  is  better  than  we  usually  do. 

I  believe  the  figure  is  justified,  in  that 
the  House  got  Senate  agreement  to  re- 
tain the  administration-recommended 
figure  for  the  State  programs  of  $40  iiiil- 
lion  for  1967,  $60  million  for  1968,  ai.d 
$60  million  for  1969,  or  a  total  of  S160 
million.  The  administration  bill's  rec- 
ommendations for  State  programs  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  passed  by  tiie  / 
House.  The  House  total  figure  was/ 
larger  only  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
the  local  safety  programs.  Authoriza- 
tions for  funds  to  be  used  exclusively  by 
the  States,  a.s  i-ecommended  by  the  ad- 
ministi-ation,  remained  in  all  versions  of 
the  bill.  The  Congress  has  not  exceeded 
the  administration  request  for  author- 
izations for  States. 

When  we  get  into  the  question  of  t!v 
municipal  and  county  programs,  whicli 
are  essential  if  this  highway  safety  pro- 
gi-am  is  going  to  succeed,  the  House,  as 
I  have  stated,  provided  25  percent  of  the 
total  fund.s  for  that  purpose;  the  otlier 
body  had  50  percent;  and  we  struck  an 
agreement  of  40  percent  to  go  for  the 
local  and  mimicipal  pmixjses. 

Therefore  having  changed  the  formula 
from  25-75  to  60-40,  we  felt  the  fund.s 
likewise  should  be  increased  by  a  propor- 
tionate amount,  which  Is  precisely  what 
was  done.  The  figures  were  increased  to 
$67  million  for  1967,  and  from  $80  million 
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each  year  to  $100  million  each  year  for 
1968  afid  1969.  So  we  have  a  consistent 
program  of  supporting  the  President's 
fiyujres  on  the  State  program  and  voting 
a  48-percent  amoimt  for  the  local  and 
municipal  programs,  and  reducing  the 
Senate  figure  by  $143  million. 

Siince  there  have  been  many  questions 
which  were  properly  asked  and  which 
werejconsidered  in  the  debate  on  the  bill 
itselC  as  to  what  happens  when  a  Safety 
Administrator  for  Highways  and  a  Safety 
Administrator  for  Automobile  Safety  are 
appoii\ted,  we  provided  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  A  reasonable  compromise.  It  has 
tieen  my  consistent  position  that  if,  as 
this  matter  progresses,  it  appears  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  both  programs 
to  combine  the  Administrators,  there 
should  be  some  machinei-y  for  doing  so. 
Therefore  we  wrote  in  a  House  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  it  is  possible 
to  combine  the  two  at  a  future  time  if  the 
President  sees  fit  to  do  so  to  can-y  out 
both  programs.  I  believe  that  is  a  logical 
approach. 

This  conference  report  on  S.  3052 
should  be  supported  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KXUCZ-XT^SKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  '  fhank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
unofiRclal  Washington  manager  of  the 
White  Sox  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  tisk  the  gentleman 
what,  if  anything,  happened  to  my 
amendment  to  put  a  fai-mer  on  the  Ad- 
visory Council? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  did  not  hear 
the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  during  the  original  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  he  very  kindly  accepted 
my  amendment  to  provide  for  a  farmer 
on  the  Advisoi-y  Council.  I  wonder  if  a 
farmer  is  still  pi-ovidcd  for  on  the  Ad- 
^sory  Council. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  He  may  be.  I 
remember  accepting  and  adopting  the 
amendment.  I  was  vei-y  happy  to  do  it 
for  my  very  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

When  we  got  to  the  conference,  we 
had  so  many  requests  for  musicians  and 
for  sewer  diggers  and  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple, we  thought  the  farmer  was  a  vei-y 
good  thing.  As  I  said,  they  have  to  build 
some  things.  I  thought  they  would  be 
helpful  on  this  Advisory  Council. 

The  farmer  is  still  in.  I  Insisted  on  it. 
I  talked  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  Senate 
and  said,  "I  would  like  to  see  a  farmer, 
or  two,  if  possible." 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman's  amendment 
was  adopted.     We  did  not  drop  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  lUinols  and 
I  can  agree  that  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  farmer  on  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  agree.  I  have 
some  farmers  in  my  district,  since  they 
redistricted. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZ-iT^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen!. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 


yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  join  In  support 
of  what  I  believe  is  an  excellent  confer- 
ence report. 

Tliis  having  been  my  first  opportunity 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  conferees,  I  am 
hopeful  we  have  presented  to  the  House 
something  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  the  accolades 
directed  toward  the  staff  membeis  cer- 
tainly are  well  deserved. 

In  particular  I  believe  we  should  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  for  the  fii-st  time  the 
local  units  of  government  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  establishment  of  local  safety 
pi-ograms.  Too  often  the  local  units  of 
government  are  overlooked.  I  believe, 
by  virtue  of  our  action,  we  have  finally 
recognized  th'^m  and  givei.  them  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  balanced  safety 
program  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  seems  as  though  there  is  a  tendency 
on  our  part  to  look  towai-d  the  develop- 
ment of  interstate  freeways  and  intia- 
state  freeways,  but  too  often  local,  city, 
and  cnuniy  roads  are  left  out  of  the  pro- 
grams. I  believe  this  will  serve  to  the 
credit  of  the  committee  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  I  know  that  county  officials 
throughout  the  Nation  will  welcome  this 
action  today. 

While  it  has  been  said  we  have  a  good 
bill,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Members  a  recent  editorial,  in  Life 
magazine.  Tht-y  feel  that  this  .safely  leg- 
islation is  really  the  safety  leuisfation 
that  will  do  some  good.  I  bcheve  this  also 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  staff  and  the  com- 
mittee. I  again  want  to  restate  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  our  Public 
Works  Committee  for  caiiying  out  the 
desires  and  objectives  of  our  late  and  be- 
loved colleague,  John  Baldwin,  who 
should  appropriately  be  recognized  as  the 
■  Father  of  the  Highway  Safety  Proeiam" 
now  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  How- 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  leadership  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
staff  for  coming  before  us  with  the  coii- 
ference  report  on  this  fine  bill. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  held  highway 
safety  hearings,  as  did  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  resulted  in  the 
important  Highway  Safety  Act  and  in 
this  connection  I  would  hke  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  fine  editorial  in  Life 
magazine  of  September  2.  This  editorial 
lauds  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  stating 
"that  it  is  designed  indeed  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  accidents"  and  "the  real 
potential  for  bfesaving  lies  in  the  High- 
way Safety  Act."  As  a  House  conferee 
on  this  measure,  which  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  Conference  Committee  and 
will  be  passed  by  the  House  today.  1  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 


At  the  present  time  we  Americans  mur- 
der 50.000  of  our  fellow  citizens  a  year 
with  a  weapon  known  as  the  automobile 
The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  is  a 
step  toward  eliminating  this  wanton 
slaughter. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Public  Works  Committee 
for  this  fine  act  and  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
George  H.  Fallon,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Con- 
gressman John  C.  Kluczynski,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  as 
well  as  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
of  the  members  of  the  hard-working  staff 
of  this  committee.  It  has  been  a  most 
gratifying  experience  to  have  worked 
with  them  on  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
and  to  enact  a  law  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  our  citizens. 

I  hereby  insert  in  the  Record  the  Life 
magazine  editorial,  entitled  "Why  Keep 
Safety  in  the  Dark?" 

Why  Keep  Safett  in  the  Dark? 

The  auto  safety  hearings  that  produced 
some  of  Washington's  better  dramatics  of 
tlie  past  sesison  also  produced  two  bills  tliat 
should  make  it  a  little  less  easy  for  American 
drivers  to  kill  themselves.  The  debates  of 
the  experts,  for  one  thing,  established  the 
point  that  in  most  accidents  there  are  two 
collisions,  not  one. 

When  a  car  strikes  something  solid  enough. 
It  stops  dead — the  'first  collision."  Then, 
following  an  inexorable  law  of  physics,  the 
people  inside  the  car  continue  on  with  un- 
diminished speed  until  they  fetch  up  against 
something  solid  enough  to  stop  them — wind- 
shield, dash  or  steering  column.  That  is 
the  ■second  collision." 

The  avito  safety  hearings,  which  produced 
a  bill  passed  recently  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  was 
concerned  primarily  with  the  "second  col- 
lision." and  making  the  interiors  of  cars 
less  deadly  for  flying  humans. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  auto  safety  bill  got 
all  the  publicity,  because  trailing  along  in  its 
shadow  was  a  second  bill — the  highway 
."=,ifety  act — that  is  designed  indeed  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  accident*,  not  soften 
their  imp.'ict.  Without  a  "first  collision." 
the  "second  collision"  can't  hapjjen.  Despite 
extravagant  claims  made  for  padded  dashes 
and  collapsible  steering  columns,  the  real 
potential  for  lifesavlng  lies  in  the  highway 
safety  act  (which,  like  the  auto  safety  act. 
has  passed  lx>th  houses  and  is  certain  of  pres- 
idential approval). 

The  act  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  set  niinimum  standards  for,  among 
other  things,  driver  education  and  Ucensing. 
vehicle  inspections,  traffic  control  and  high- 
w..y  design.  The  sutes,  which  now  have 
conflicung  standards — or  none  at  all— m 
these  fields,  will  get  federal  grants  to  help 
modernize.  And.  if  they  don't  agree  to 
shape  up,  they  face  the  loss  of  lO'^t  of  their 
federal  lilghways  funds. 

Stricter  stand.irds  In  every  field  of  high- 
way safety  are  proven  Ufesavers  and — in  most 
st.Htes— long  overdue.  Take  the  case  for  bet- 
ter highway  lighting,  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  would  be  empowered  to 
set  standards: 

In  Chicago,  a  well-lighted  stretch  of  ex- 
pressway has  a  death  rate  only  one-third 
the  average  on  all  American  expressways 

In  Indianapolis,  auto  fatalities  dropped 
by  54',  after  a  new  lighting  system  was 
insuilled. 

In  Virginia,  improved  lighting  at  nine 
■  high-accident  locations"  cut  accidents  by 
38      and  fatalnies  by  90 Tc. 
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Proper  Ughtlng  adds  less  than  c«ie  percent 
to  tti»  co8t  of  a  new  highway,  yet  much  erf 
oaj  new  expresaway  network,  and  many 
older  rcKuls,  are  Tar  too  dark.  The  case  for 
some  prompt  action  on  new  Ughtlng  and 
other  standards  seems  clear. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  fi-om  Maryland, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  [Mr.  Fallon]. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  conferees  for  a  fine  job 
in  bringing  out  a  hill  which  is  not  only  a 
practical  bill  and  a  workable  bill  but  also 
will  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  motor- 
ists of  this  country.  I  hope  it  will  cut 
down  to  a  large  degree  the  highway  acci- 
dents and  the  slaughter  on  the  hlgh'vays 
today. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  say  earnestly  at  this  time  that  we 
have  one  of  the  finest  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  just  re- 
minds me  of  one  great  big  happy  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  highway  safety 
bill  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  other  members  of  the  mi- 
nority, as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
majority,  for  the  splendid  job  they  have 
done.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  peo- 
ple who  know  their  business,  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha],  and 
that  great  friend  of  ours,  the  poet,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland],  as  well  as,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  because,  as  conferees, 
they  have  come  up  with  a  fine  bill.  I 
hope  through  this  we  will  stop  the 
slaughter  on  our  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previoujs 
Question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Aims  will  notify  absent  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  360,  nays  3,  not  voting  69, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  258] 
TEAS— 360 


August  31,  19 00 


August  31,  1966 
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Abbltt 

Andrews, 

Barrett 

Abernethy 

Glenn 

Bates 

Adair 

Andrews, 

Beckworth 

Adams 

N.Dak. 

Belcher 

Addabtx> 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Albert 

Arends 

Berry 

Anderson,  lU. 

Ash  brook 

Betts 

Anderson, 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Tenn. 

Asplnall 

Blatnlk 

Andrews, 

Ayrea 

Bogga 

George  W. 

Bandstra 

Boland 

Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broonifield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
BroyhiU.  NO. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Callan 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtiu 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
D.igrue 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Driwson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
r>ole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan.  Oreg. 


Or^y 
Oraea,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grtaler 

OrllBths 
Grqss 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guiney 

Hajen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal|)ern 

Haaiilton 

Haaiey 

Hnanu 

Hrtasen,  Idaho 

H.^Ssen,  Iowa 

Haijdy 

Hai^ha 

Hawcy.  Ind. 

Hart'ey.  Mich. 

Hattiaway 

Hawkins 

H.IJIS 

Hcf*il"r 

Heijtoskl 

Henderson 

Herjonij 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

HiMtner 

Hoi«ard 

Hull 

Huqgate 

HuOT. 

Hutchinson 

IrhOrd 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jentilr.:rs 

Joefcon 


Morse 
Morton 

Mosh^ 

Moes 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OBrien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

OHara  Mich. 

Olo'^n.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Ottinser 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PtUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poaqe 

Poff 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Rcid,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rcifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 


Wa'.dlo  White,  Tex. 

Walker,  N.  Mex.  Whltener 


Johtison,  Calif.   Rodino 
Johfiaon.  Okla.    Rogers,  Fla. 


Johjison,  Pa. 

Jon$s 

Jonfs,  Ala. 

Jouis,  N.C. 

Ka:tten 

Karth 

K;xstenmeler 

Ke.> 

KciCi 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kir»an 

Klut;';>'nskl 

Kortiecay 

Kuakel 

Kupferman 

Latra 


Duncan,  Tenn.   Langen 


Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlcnborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fa-sccU 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Plynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnshuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gathicgs 
Gettys 
aialmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
GrabowsU 


Latta 

Lenjion 

Lipacomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lovj 

McCferthy 

McOory 

McCXiIIoch 

Mcllnde 

McDbwell 

McFtill 

McCjrath 

McVIcker 

MucCre^ur 

Markay 

Mackle 

Madclen 

Mahcn 

Mall)lard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Marfln,  Nebr. 

Matttlas 

Mat«unaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Mlchf  1 

Mlll«r 

Mills 

Minteh 

Mln^xaU 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monsgan 

Mooap 

Moomead 

Mor^in 

Mortis 


Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooncy,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

KoudPbush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germtiln 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Si-hmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Sohweikef 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sh.-lver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Caltf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stutablefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeaRue.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tiipper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonuer 


Watkins 
Watson 
WhallfT 
White,  Idaho 


Marsh 


Whltten 
WidnaU 
Wilson,  Bob 
WolJI 

NAYS — 3 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young 
Younger 


Satterfield 


NOT  VOTING— 69 


Ashmore  Hansen,  Wash.  Resnick 

Baring  Hebert  Rivers,  S.C. 

Bainn  Horton  Rogers,  Colo. 

Bell  Jones,  Mo.  Saylor 

Burton,  Utah  Keogh  Scott 

Callaway  King,  N.Y.  Senner 

Cameron  Krebs  Sickles 

Clausen,  Landrum  Slkes 

Don  H.  Leggett  Tearue.  Calif. 

Clevenger  McEwen  Thomas 

Cohelan  McMillan  Toll 

Corman  Macdonald  Tuten 

Craley  Machen  Utt 

Cunningham  Martin,  Ala.  Van  Deerlln 

Davis,  Ga.  Mink  Vivian 

Diaiga  Morrison  Walker,  Miss. 

Fishpr  Murphy,  ni.  Watts^ 

Friedel  G'Konski  Weltner 

Pulton,  Tenn.  ONeill,  Mass.  Wlllla 

Gallagher  Pirnie  WUUs 

Gaimatz  Pool  Wilson, 

Gilligan  Purcell  Charles  H. 

Hagan.  Ga.  Rees  Zablockl 

Haileck  Reiuecke 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

T.Ir.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Haileck. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Gllllgan  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York, 

Mr.   Davis  of   Georgia  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Garniatz  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California, 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr,  Horton. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr,  Morrison  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Reiuecke. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr, 
Fisher, 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Wills. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  L.indrum  with  Mr,  McMillan. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr,  Vivian. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsl(?'-r  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  MIN- 
ING EXPLORATION  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
4665)  relating  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  exploration  expenditures  in  the 
case  of  mining. 


FEDERAL   METAL  AND  NONMETAL- 
LIC  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  repyort  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8989 »  to  promote  health  and  safety  in 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mineral  indus- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H    Rkpt.  No    1921) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
8989)  to  promote  health  and  safety  In 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mineral  industries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act'. 

"DEFINITIONS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

"(a)  The  term  'commerce'  means  trade, 
traflic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication between  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  other  place  outside 
the  respective  boundaries  thereof,  or  wholly 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  St.ites,  or 
between  points  in  the  same  State,  if  prising 
through  any  point  outside  the  boundaries 
thereof. 

"(b)  The  term  'mine'  means  (1)  an  area 
of  land  from  which  minerals  other  than 
real  or  lignite  are  extracted  in  nonliquld 
form  or,  l^ln  liquid  form,  are  extracted  with 
workers  underground.  (2)  private  ways  and 
roads  appurtenant  to  such  area,  atid  (3) 
land,  excavations,  underground  pa.ssageways, 
and  workings,  structures,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, machines,  tools,  or  other  property,  on 
the  surface  or  underground,  used  in  the  work 
of  extracting  such  minerals  other  than  coal 
or  lignite  from  their  natural  deposits  in  non- 
liquid  form,  or  if  in  liquid  form,  with  work- 
ers underground,  or  used  in  the  mH'.ing  of 
fuch  minerals,  except  that  with  respect  to 
protection  against  radiation  hazards  such 
term  shall  not  Include  property  used  in  the 
milling  of  source  material  as  defined  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

"(c)  The  term  'operator'  means  the  person, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation,  or 
subsidiary  of  a  corporation  operating  a  mine, 
and  owning  the  right  to  do  so,  and  includes 
any  agent  thereof  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  such  mine. 

"(d)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  duly  authorized 
rt-presentatlve. 

"(e)  The  term  'Board'  means  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board 
ol  Review  created  by  section  10. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  mine  the  products  of 
which  regularly  enter  commerce,  or  the  oper- 
ations of  which  affect  commerce,  sh.nll  be 
subject  to  this  Act. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  by  published  rules 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  decline  to  assert  Jurlsdiclion  un- 
der this  Act  over  any  class  or  category  of 
mines  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  effect  of  the  operations  of  such 
niines  on  commerce  Is  not  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial to  warrant  the  exercise  of  Jurisdic- 
tion under  this  Act,  and  the  record  of  In- 
juries and  accidents  in  such  class  or  category 
of  mines  warrants  such  a  declinrition  of  Ju- 
risdiction. 

"INSPECTIONS 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  at  any  time  to  cause  to  be  made 
such  inspections  and  Investigations  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  In  mines  which  are  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining, utilizing,  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation relating  to  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions In  such  mines,  the  causes  of  accidents 
Involving  bodily  Injury  or  loss  of  life,  or  the 
caiises  of  occupational  diseases  originating 
therein,  (2»  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  there  Is  compliance  with  a 
health  and  safety  standard  or  order  issued 
under  this  Act,  or  (3)  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  manner  in  which  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  16  is  being  carried 
out.  At  least  once  each  calendar  year  the 
Secretary  shall  Inspect  each  underground 
mine  which  is  subject  to  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any 
Inspection  or  investigation  authorized  by  this 
Act.  authorized  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to.  and 
shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to.  upon,  or 
through,  anv  mine  which  is  subject  to  this 
Act. 

"HEALTH    AND    S  XFETY    STANDARD.^ 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop, 
and  from  time  to  time  revise,  after  con- 
sultation with  advisory  committees  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  '7  of  this  Act.  and  pro- 
mulgate health  and  safety  standards  for  the 
purpose  of  the  protection  of  life,  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  safety,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  In  mines  which  are 
subject  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  After  consultation  with  an  appro- 
priate advisory  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary, 
by  a  notice  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
shall  designate  as  mandatory  stjindards  those 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  subec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  which  deal  with  con- 
ditions or  practices  of  a  kind  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm,  and  the  operators  of 
mines  to  which  such  standards  are  applicable 
shall  comply  with  such  mandatory  standards 
pursuant  to  the  proMsions  of  section  8  and 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

"(CI  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register,  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards which  he  proposes  to  promulgate,  and 
he  shall  specifically  identify  those  sti>ndards 
which  he  proposes  to  designate  as  mandatory 
standards,  and  he  shall  also  specifically  des- 
ignate those  mandatory  standards  which 
have  been  recommended  by  an  Advi.sory 
Committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  this  Act.  Interested  persons  shall  be  af- 
forded a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  proposed  stand- 
ards in  which  to  submit  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments.  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (dl  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may. 
upon  the  expiration  of  suctf  period  and  after 
consideration  of  all  relevant  matter  pre- 
sented, promulgate  such  standards. 

"(d)(1)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  a 
period  fixed  for  the  submission  of  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments,  any  person  who 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  a  health  and 
safety  standard  which  the  Secretary  proposes 
to  promulgate  and  to  designate  as  a  man- 
datory standard  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
written  objections  thereto  stating  the 
grounds   therefor,    and   requesting   a   public 


hearing  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act)  on  such  ob- 
jections. The  Secretary  shall  not  promul- 
gate any  proposed  mandatory  standard  re- 
specting which  such  objections  have  been 
filed  until  he  has  taken  final  action  upon 
them  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  As  soor  as  practicable  after  the 
period  for  filing  such  objections  has  expired, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  specifying  the  proposed 
mandatory  standards  to  which  such  objec- 
tions have  been  filed. 

"I  2  I  If  such  objections  requesting  a  pub- 
lic hearing  are  filed,  as  soon  after  the  expir;i- 
tlon  of  the  period  for  filing  such  objections 
as  Is  practical,  the  Secretary,  after  due  no- 
ti:e.  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence  relevant  and 
material  to  the  issues  raised  by  such  objec- 
tions. At  the  hearing,  any  Interested  person 
may  be  heard.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
completion  of  the  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  act  upon  such  objections  and  make  his 
decision  public.  Such  decision  shall  be 
based  only  on  substantial  evidence  of  record 
at  such  hearing  and  shall  set  forth  detailed 
findings  of  fact  on  which  the  decision  is 
based. 

■■(3 1  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision 
of  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2)  oi  this 
subsection  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  or- 
der by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appe.-.i.= 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in 
such  court  within  twenty  days  following  the 
issuance  of  such  decision  a  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  be 
modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  bo 
served  upon  the  Secretary,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  In  the 
court  t'ne  record  upon  which  the  decision 
complained  of  was  Issued.  The  findings  cf 
fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive:  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
tlie  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  arid 
may  modify  his  previous  action  and  shall 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole 
or  m  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  a  proceeding  under  this  paragraph  (3i 
shall  not.  xinless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
couri,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary  s 
decision. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  id)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
proposed  mandatory  standard  which  has  been 
recommended  by  an  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act. 

"ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

'Sec  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlzi^d 
to  establish  advisory  committees  to  assitt 
him  in  the  development  of  health  and  safety 
standards  for  mines  which  are  subject  to 
this  Act.  and  to  advise  him  on  other  niatters 
relating  to  health  and  safety  In  such  mines. 
Each  such  advisory  committee  shall  Include 
among  its  members  an  equal  number  of  per- 
sons qualified  by  experience  and  tflfiliation 
to  presesit  the  viewpoint  of  operators  of 
such  mines,  and  of  persons  similarly  quali- 
fied to  present  the  viewpoint  of  workers  In 
such  mines,  as  well  as  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  mine  Inspection  or  safely 
agencies  of  the  States. 

"(b)  Members  appointed  to  such  a  com- 
mittee from  private  life  shall,  while  serving 
on  business  of  the  committee,  be  entitled 
to   receive    compensation    at   rates    fixed    by 
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the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  HOO  per 
day.  Including  travel  time;  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  reg\ilar 
places  oi  business,  they  may  be  paid  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subelstence 
at  the  rates  authorized  by  section  6  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6 
U.S.C,  sec.  73b-2). 

"WNDINGS  AND  ORDERS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  If,  upon  any  Inspection  or 
investigation  of  a  mine  which  Is  subject  to 
this  Act.  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  that  conditions  or  practices 
In  such  mine  are  sucb  that  a  danger  exists 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  immediately 
or  before  the  imminence  of  such  danger  r«n 
be  eliminated,  such  representative  shall  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  area  of  such  mine 
throughout  which  the  danger  exists,  and 
thereupon  issue  an  order  requiring  the  oper- 
ator of  such  mine  to  cause  all  persons,  ex- 
cept the  following  persons  whose  presence 
In  such  area  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
danger  described  In  such  order,  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  to  be  debarred  from,  enter- 
ing such  area: 

"(1)  Any  person  whose  presence  In  such 
area  la  necessary,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator  of  the  mine,  to  eliminate  the  danger 
described  In  the  order;  (2)  any  public  official 
whose  oflScial  duties  require  him  to  enter 
such  area;  or  (3)  any  legal  or  technical  con- 
sultant, or  any  representative  of  the  ism- 
ployees  of  the  mine,  who  is  a  certified  jjerson 
qualified  to  make  mine  examinations,  or  la 
'accompanied  by  such  a  person,  and  whose 
presence  in  such  area  is  necessary,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  for 
the  proper  Investigation  of  the  conditions 
described  In  the  order. 

"(b)  If,  upon  any  such  Inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, an  authorized  representative 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
With  a  mandatory  standard  which  Is  appli- 
cable to  such  mine,  but  that  such  failure  to 
comply  has  not  created  a  danger  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  in  such  mine  Immedi- 
ately or  before  the  Imminence  of  such  danger 
can  be  eliminated,  he  shall  find  what  would 
be  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within  which 
such  violation  should  be  totally  abated  and 
thereupon  Issue  a  notice  fixing  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  abatement  of  the  violation.  If, 
upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  time 
as  originally  fixed  or  extended,  the  authorized 
representative  finds  that  such  violation  has 
not  been  totally  abated,  and  if  he  also  finds 
that  such  period  of  time  should  not  be  fur- 
ther extended,  he  shall  also  find  the  extent 
of  the  area  which  Is  affected  by  such  viola- 
tion. Thereupon,  he  shall  promptly  make 
an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  such  mine 
to  cause  all  persons  In  such  area,  excepting 
the  following  persons  whose  presence  in  such 
area  Is  necessary  to  abate  the  violation  de- 
scribed in  the  order,  to  be  withdrawn  from, 
and  to  be  debarred  from,  entering  such 
area  : 

"(1)  Any  person  whose  presence  In  such 
area  is  necessary,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine,  to  abate  the  violation 
described  in  the  order;  (2)  any  public  official 
whose  official  duties  require  him  to  enter 
such  area;  or  (3)  any  legal  or  technical  con- 
sultant, or  any  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mine,  who  Is  a  certified  person 
qualified  to  make  mine  examinations,  or  Is 
accompanied  by  such  a  person,  and  whose 
presence  In  such  area  is  necessary,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  for  the 
proper  Investigation  of  the  conditions  de- 
Ecrlbed  in  the  order. 

••(c)  Findings  and  orders  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  or  practices  which 
cause  and  constitute  a  situation  of  imminent 
danger  or  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  stand- 


ard, and  a  deecrlptltn  of  the  area  of  the  mine 
throughout  which  persona  must  be  with- 
drawn and  debarred. 

"(d)  Each  findiag  made  and  notice  or 
order  Issued  undor  this  section  shall  be 
given  promptly  to  the  operator  of  the  mine 
to  which  it  pertalBs  by  the  person  making 
such  finding  or  order,  and  all  such  findings, 
orders,  and  notices  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  person  making  them. 
A  notice  or  order  Istued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  annulled,  canceled,  or  revised 
by  an  authorized  ilepresentatlve  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(e)  If  an  order  Is  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (ni  of  this  section,  and  a  State  in- 
spector did  not  participate  In  the  inspection 
on  which  such  ordler  is  based,  the  duly  au- 
thorized representiitlve  of  the  Secretarv  who 
Issued  the  order  sUsill  notify  the  State  mine 
inspection  or  safety  agency  Immediately,  but 
not  later  than  twsnty-four  hours  after  the 
Issuance  of  such  order,  that  such  order  has 
been  Issued.  Polldwlng  such  order  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine  may  Immediately  request 
the  State  mine  inspection  or  safety  agency 
to  assign  a  State  Inspector  to  Inspect  the 
mine.  The  State  agency  shall  then  promptly 
assign  a  State  Inspector  to  Inspect  the  mine 
affected  by  such  ortler  and  file  an  inspection 
report  with  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
agency.  The  ordef  of  the  duly  authorized 
representative  of  tile  Secretary  shall  remain 
in  effect,  but  shall  immediately  be  subject 
to  review  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

"REVIEW    BY    SECRETARY 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  An.  operator  notified  of  an 
order  m.ide  puisiiadt  to  section  Sia)  may  ap- 
ply to  the  Secretary'  for  annulment  or  revi- 
sion of  such  order.  Upon  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication the  Secretary  shall  make  a  special 
inspection  of  the  itine  affected  by  such  or- 
der, or  cavise  three  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
other  than  the  reprtsentative  who  made  such 
order,  to  make  sucH  Inspection  of  such  mlrie 
and  to  report  therecn  to  him.  Upon  making 
such  special  inspection  himself,  or  upon  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  such  inspection  made 
by  such  representatives,  the  Secretary  shall 
find  whether  or  not  danger  throughout  the 
area  of  such  mine  as  set  out  in  such  order 
existed  at  the  tlm«  of  making  such  .special 
inspection.  If  he  IJnds  that  such  danger  did 
not  then  exist  throughout  such  area  of  sucli 
mine,  he  shall  maka  an  order,  consistent  with 
his  findings,  revisitig  or  annulling  the  order 
under  review.  If  liie  finds  that  sxich  danger 
did  then  exi.«:t  throughout  such  area  of  such 
mine,  he  shall  maSe  an  order  denying  such 
application. 

"(b)  An  operator, notified  of  an  order  made 
pursuant  to  sectioB  8(b)  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  annulment  or  re.lsion  of  such 
order.  Upon  receii*  of  such  applic.itton  the 
Secretary  shall  m.^He  a  special  Inspection  of 
the  mine  affected  by  such  order,  or  cause 
three  duly  authoriaed  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intrrior.  other  than  the  rep- 
resentative who  made  such  order,  to  make 
such  Inspection  of  such  mine  and  report 
thereon  to  him.  Upon  m.iking  such  special 
inspection  him.self.  or  upon  receiving  the  re- 
port of  such  Inspection  made  by  such  repre- 
sentatives, the  Secretary  shall  find  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  violation  of  a  mandatory 
safety  standard  as  described  In  such  order,  at 
the  time  of  the  mailing  of  such  order.  If  he 
finds  there  was  no  such  violation,  he  shall 
make  an  order  anniiuing  the  order  under  re- 
view. If  he  finds  tHere  was  such  a  violation, 
he  shall  also  find  whether  or  not  such  viola- 
tion was  totiilly  al»ted  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  such  special  Inspection.  If  he 
finds  that  such  vlol.Ttion  was  totally  abated 
at  such  time,  he  a^iall  make  an  order  an- 
nulling the  order  under  reMew.  If  he  finds 
that  such  \1olatlon  Waa  not  totally  abated  at 
such  time,  he  shall  find  whether  or  not  the 
period  of  time  within  which  such  violation 


should  be  totally  abated,  flxed  under  section 
8(b),  should  be  extended.  If  he  finds  that 
such  period  of  time  should  be  extended,  he 
shall  find  what  a  reasonable  extension  of 
such  period  of  time  would  be.  Thereupon  he 
shall  find  the  extent  of  the  area  of  such  mliic 
which  was  affected  by  such  violation  at  the 
time  such  special  Inspection  was  made,  and 
then  he  shall  make  an  order,  consistent  wifa 
his  findings,  revising  the  order  under  review 
If  he  finds  that  such  violation  was  not  totaliv 
abated  at  the  time  of  such  special  Inspection, 
and  that  such  period  of  time  should  not  be 
extended,  he  shall  find  the  extent  of  the  are  i 
of  such  mine  which  was  affected  by  such 
violation  at  the  time  such  special  inspection 
w.as  made,  and  he  shall  then  make  an  order, 
consistent  with  his  findings,  affirming  or  re- 
vising the  order  tinder  review. 

"(c)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary tinder  this  section,  all  actions  which  tlie 
Secretary  or  his  representatives  are  required 
to  toike  under  this  section  shall  be  taken  .is 
rapidly  as  practicable,  consistent  with  ade- 
quate consideration   of   the   Issues  Involved. 

■•CRE.\TION    OF    REVIEW    BOARD 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  An  agency  is  hereby  created 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review,  whicl; 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  terms  of  ofBce  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  ofBce  of  the  members  first  appointed 
shall  comm.ence  on  the  effective  date  of  thl.<; 
section  and  shall  expire  one  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four 
years  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. A  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such. 
unexpired  term.  The  members  of  the  Boiircl 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  ineffi- 
ciency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  iu 
office. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  each  day 
of  actual  service  (Including  each  day  he  is 
traveling  on  official  business)  and  shall,  no;- 
■wlthstanding  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1943, 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  traveling,  siibsitt- 
encG,  and  other  related  expenses.  TY-.n 
Board,  at  all  times,  shall  consist  of  two  per- 
sons who  by  reason  of  previous  training  anU 
experience  may  reasonably  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  viewpoint  of  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mine  operators,  two  persons  who 
by  reason  of  previous  training  and  experi- 
ence m.ay  reasonably  be  said  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  metal  and  nonmetallic  mine 
workers,  and  one  person,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  who  shall  be  a  graduate 
engineer  with  experience  In  the  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mining  Industry  or  shall  havf 
had  at  least  five  years'  experience  as  a  prac- 
tical mining  engineer  in  the  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mining  Industry,  and  who  shall  not. 
within  one  year  of  his  appointment  rs  .i 
member  of  the  Board,  have  had  a  pecuniary 
interest  in.  or  have  been  regularly  emplovert 
or  engaged  In,  the  metal  or  nonmetallic 
mining  Industry,  or  have  regularly  repre- 
sented either  metal  or  nonmetallic  mine  op- 
erators or  workers,  or  have  been  an  o.ficer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

■•(di  T"ne  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever 
the  Board  deems  that  the  convenience  ci 
the  public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  pro- 
moted, or  delay  or  expense  may  be  mini- 
mized, it  may  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other 
proceedings  at  any  other  place.     Tlie  Board 


shall  have  an  official  «eal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed  and  which  shall  be  pre- 
served in  the  custody  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board. 

••(e)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard  to 
the  ci'w-11  service  laws,  app>olnt  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  secretary  of  the  Board  and 
such  legal  counsel  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subject  to  the  civil  serv-lce  laws,  the  Board 
sh.ill  appoint  such  other  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary  In  exercising  Its  powers  and 
dudes.  The  compensation  of  all  emplovees 
appointed  by  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

••(f)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  and  official  actions  of 
the  Board  shall  be  taken  only  on  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  at  least  three  "members:  but  a 
special  panel  composed  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers, upon  order  of  the  Board,  shall  con- 
duct any  hearing  provided  for  In  section  11 
and  submit  the  transcript  of  such  hearing 
to  the  entire  Board  for  its  action  thereon. 
Every  official  act  of  the  Board  shall  be  entered 
of  record,  and  its  hearings  and  records  there- 
of shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

••(g)  The  Board  shall  hear  and  determine 
applications  filed  pur'smnt  to  section  11 
for  annulment  or  revision  of  orders  made 
pursuant  to  section  8  or  section  9.  The 
Board  shall  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
any  inspection  of  a  mine  for  the  purpo:^e  of 
determining  any  pending  application. 

'•(h)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly 
transaction  of  its  proceedings,  which  shall 
Include  requirement  for  adequate  notice  of 
hearings  to  all  parties. 

■•(1)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  sisn 
and  Issue  subpenas  for  the  atte:idance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  dtx;uments, 
and  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned 
before  the  Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(J)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to 
be  taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding 
pending  before  It.  at  any  st<ige  of  such  pro- 
ceeding. Reasonable  notice  must  first  be 
given  in  WTitlng  by  the  party  or  his  attorney 
proposing  to  take  such  deposition  to  the 
opposite  party  or  his  attorney  of  record. 
which  notice  shall  state  the  name  of  the 
witness  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  taking 
Of  his  deposition.  Any  person  may  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  and  depose,  and  to  produce 
books,  papers,  or  documents.  In  the  same 
manner  as  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to 
cppear  and  testify  and  produce  like  docu- 
mentary evidence  before  the  Board,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (i).  Witnesses  whose 
depositions  are  Uken  under  this  subsection, 
and  the  persons  taking  such  depositions, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
paid  for  like  services  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

"(k)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  siibpena  served  upon,  any 
person  under  this  section,  the  Federal  district 
court  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  up- 
on application  by  the  United  States,  and 
after  notice  to  stich  person  and  hearing,  shall 
h.ave  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  be- 
fore the  B  lard  or  to  appear  and  produce  doc- 
uments before  the  Board,  or  both;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
t!i(?reof. 

"iD  The  Board  shall  submit  annu.iUy  to 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  alter"  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session,  a  full  re- 
port of  Its  activities  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  Such  report  shall  Include,  either 
In  summary  or  detailed  form.  Information 
regarding  the  cases  heard  by  it  and  the  dis- 
position of  each. 
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"RTVIEW    BY    BOABO 

"Sec  11.  (a)  An  operator  notified  of  an  or- 
der made  pursuant  to  section  8  may  apply 
to  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  for  annulment  or  re- 
vision of  such  order  without  seeking  Its  an- 
nulment or  revision  under  section  9.  An 
operator  notified  of  an  order  made  pursuant 
to  section  9  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  an- 
nulment or  revision  of  such  order. 

•'(b)  The  operator  shall  be  designated  as 
the  applicant  In  such  proceeding,  and  the 
application  filed  by  him  shall  recite  the  or- 
der complained  of  and  other  facts  sufficient 
to  advise  the  Board  of  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding.  He  may  allege  In  such  appli- 
cation: that  danger  as  set  out  in  such  order 
does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
such  application:  that  violation  of  a  man- 
datory safety  standard,  as  set  out  in  such 
order,  has  not  occurred;  that  such  violation 
has  been  totally  or  partially  abated;  that  the 
period  of  time  within  which  such  violation 
should  be  totally  abated,  as  fixed  in  the  find- 
ings upon  which  such  order  was  based,  was 
not  reasonable;  or  that  the  area  of  the  mine 
described  m  such  order  as  the  area  affected  by 
the  violation  referred  to  in  such  order  is 
not  so  affected  at  the  time  of  the  fiUng  of 
such  application.  The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
respondent  In  such  proceeding,  and  the  ap- 
plicant shall  send  a  copy  of  such  application 
by  registered  mail  or  by  ccrtliied  mail  to  the 
Secretary  at  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia. 

••(CI  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
an  application  the  Board  shall  fix  the  time 
for  a  prompt  hearing  thereof. 

■•(d)  Pending  such  hearing  the  appUcant 
may  file  with  the  Board  a  written  request 
that  the  Board  grant  such  temporary  rollef 
from  such  order  as  the  Board  may  deem  Just 
and  proper.  Such  temporary  relief  ntay  be 
granted  by  the  E-.,Trd  only  after  a  ftea"rinE 
by  the  Board  at  wliich  both  the  applicant 
and  the  respondent  were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  only  if  respondent 
was  given  ample  notice  of  the"  filing  of  appli- 
cant's request  and  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing  thereon  as  fixed  by  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
previous  findings  of  fact  by  the  respondent. 
Evidence  relating  to  the  making  of  the  or^er 
complained  of  and  relating  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  allegations  of  the  pleadings  or 
other  questions  pertinent  In  the  proceeding 
may  be  offered  by  both  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. If  the  respondent  claims  that  Im- 
minent danger  or  violation  of  a  mandatory 
safety  standard,  as  set  out  In  such  order, 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  appli- 
cation, the  burden  of  proving  the  then  exist- 
ence of  such  danger  or  violation  shall  be  up- 
on the  respondent,  and  the  respondent  shall 
present  his  evidence  first  to  prove  the  then 
existence  of  such  danger  or  violation.  Fol- 
lowing presentation  of  respondents  evidence 
the  applicant  may  present  his  evidence,  and 
thereupon  respondent  may  present  evidence 
to  rebut  the  applicant's  evidence. 

"(f)  If  the  proceeding  Is  one  in  which  an 
operator  seels  annulment  or  revision  of  an 
order  m.ade  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  the 
Board,  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  shall 
find  whether  or  not  danger  throughout  the 
area  of  such  mine  r^s  set  out  In  such  order 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  rpera- 
tor's  application.  If  the  Board  finds 'that 
such  danger  did  not  then  exist  throughout 
such  area  of  such  mine,  the  Board  shall  make 
an  order,  consistent  with  Its  findings,  revis- 
ing or  annulhng  the  order  under  review. 
If  the  Board  finds  that  such  danger  did  then 
exist  throughout  sucTa  area  of  such  mine, 
the  Board  shall  make  an  order  denying  such 
appi:  ration. 

"(g)  If  the  proceeding  Is  one  In  which  an 
operator  seeks  annulment  or  revision  of  an 
order  made   pursuant   to   section    8(b),   the 


Board  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing  shall 
find  whether  or  not  there  was  a  violation  of 
a  mandatory  safety  standard  aa  described  in 
such  order,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
such  order.  If  the  Board  finds  there  was  no 
such  violation,  the  Board  shall  make  an 
order  annulling  the  order  under  review.  If 
the  Board  finds  there  was  such  a  violation, 
the  Board  shall  also  find  whether  or  not  such 
violation  was  totally  abated  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  the  operator's  application.  If 
the  Board  finds  that  such  violation  was  to- 
tally abated  at  such  time,  the  Board  shall 
make  an  order  annulling  the  order  under 
review.  If  the  Board  finds  that  such  viola- 
tion was  not  totally  abaud  at  such  lime,  the 
Board  shall  find  whether  or  not  the  period 
of  time  within  which  such  violation  should 
be  totally  abated  fixed  under  section  8(b)  or 
section  9(b)  should  be  e.xtended.  If  the 
Board  finds  that  such  period  of  time  should 
be  extended,  the  Board  shall  also  find  what 
a  reasonable  extension  of  time  should  be, 
and  shall  Immediately  also  find  the  extent 
of  the  area  of  such  mine  which  was  affected 
by  such  violation  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
such  application  and  the  Board  shall  then 
malte  an  order  coiisl.5tent  with  its  findings, 
revising  the  order  under  review.  If  the  Board 
finds  that  such  violation  was  not  totally 
abated  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  oper- 
ator's application  and  that  such  period  of 
time  should  not  be  extended,  the  Board  shall 
find  the  extent  of  the  area  of  such  mine 
which  was  affected  by  such  violation  at  such 
time,  and  shall  make  an  order,  consistent 
with  its  findings,  affirming  or  revising  the 
order  under  review. 

"(h)  Each  finding  and  order  made  by  the 
Board  shall  be  in  writing.  It  shall  shew  the 
date  on  which  It  is  made,  and  shall  bear  the 
signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
concur  therein.  Upon  making  a  finding  and 
order  the  Board  shall  cause  a  true  copy  there- 
of to  be  sent  by  registered  mall  or  by  certified 
mail  to  all  parties  or  their  attorneys  of  rec- 
ord. The  Board  shall  cause  each  such  finding 
and  order  to  be  entered  on  its  official  record, 
together  with  any  written  opinion  prep.-.red 
by  any  members  in  support  of,  or  dissenting 
from,  any  such  finding  or  order. 

■■(11  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  m.itters  submitted  to  the  Board 
under  this  section,  all  action  which  the  Board 
is  required  to  take  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  consistent 
with  adequate  consideration  of  the  issues  In- 
volved. 

"jrDici.Ai.  RE^^EW 
"Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  final  order  Issued  "oy  the 
Board  under  section  11  shall  be  suhject  to 
Judicial  review  by  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  mine  af- 
fected is  located,  upon  the  filing  In  such  court 
of  a  notice  of  appeal  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
operator  aggrieved  by  such  final  order  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  making  of 
such  final  order. 

"(b)  The  party  making  such  appeal  shall 
forthwith  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  of  ap- 
peal, by  reglstercc:  mall  or  by  certified  mail, 
to  the  other  party  and  to  the  Board  Upon 
receipt  of  such  copy  of  a  notice  of  appeal 
the  Board  shall  promptly  certify  and  file  in 
such  court  a  complete  transcript  of  the  rec- 
ord upon  which  the  order  complained  of  was 
made.  The  costs  of  such  tran.«-cript  shall  be 
paid  by  the  party  making  the  appeal. 

"(cl  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  m.'ide  before  the  Board,  and  shall 
permit  argument,  oral  or  written  or  both,  by 
both  parties.  The  court  shall  permit  fuch 
pleadings,  in  addition  to  the  pleadings  be- 
fore the  Board,  as  it  deems  to  be  required  or 
as  provided  for  in  the  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure governing  appeals  in  sucJi  court. 

"(d)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be 
required  and  to  the  extent  necessary  to' pre- 
vent irreparable  injury,  the  United  States 
court   of   appeals  may.   after   due   notice  to 
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and  hearing  of  the  parties  to  the  appeal,  Issue 
all  necessary  and  appropriate  process  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  final  order  of 
the  Board  or  to  grant  such  other  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  pending  final  determina- 
tion of  the  appeal. 

"(e)  The  United  States  court  of  appeals 
may  affirm,  annul,  or  revise  the  final  order  of 
the  Board,  or  it  may  remand  the  proceeding 
to  the  Board  for  such  further  action  as  It 
directs.  The  findings  of  the  Board  as  to  facts. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

"(f)  The  decision  of  a  United  States  court 
of  appeals  on  an  appeal  from  the  Board  shall 
be  final,  subject  only  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  provided  In  section  J  ;154  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"mandatobt  beportino 
"SBC.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  require  oper- 
ators of  mines  which  are  subject  to  this  Act 
to  submit,  at  least  annually  and  at  such 
other  times  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  In 
such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  reports  of 
accidents.  Injuries,  and  occupational  dis- 
eases,  and  related  data,  yid  the  Secretary 
*  shall  compile,  analyze,  afld  publish,  either 
In  summary  or  detailed  form,  the  Informa- 
tion obtained:  and  all  information,  reports, 
orders,  or  findings,  obtained  or  issued  under 
this  Act  may  be  published  and  releatied  to 
any  Interested  person,  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec  14.  (a)  Whenever  an  operator  (1) 
violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  of  withdrawal  and  debarment  is- 
sued under  section  8  or  section  9  of  th:s  Act, 
or  (2)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
Secretary,  or  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive. In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act,  or  (3)  refuses  to  admit  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  to  any  mine 
which  is  subject  to  this  Act,  or  (4)  refuses 
to  permit  the  inspection  or  investigation  of 
any  mine  which  is  subject  to  this  Act,  or  of 
an  accident,  injury,  or  occupational  disease 
occurring  in  or  connected  with  such  a  mine 
or  (6)  being  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act,  refuses  to  furr.ish  any 
Information  or  report  requested  by  xhe  Sec- 
retary, a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  may  be  Instituted  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  mine  in 
question  is  located  or  in  which  the  mine 
operator  has  Its  principal  office. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  or  falls  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  an  order  of  withdrawal  and 
debarment  Issued  (1)  under  suljsectlon  (a) 
of  section  8  or  (2)  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  8  If  the  failure  to  comply  with  an 
order  of  abatement  has  created  a  danger 
that  could  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  in  such  mine  Immediately  or  before  the 
Imminence  of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated, 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished 
for  each  such  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100,  or  more  than  $3,000,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  or 
both.  In  any  Instance  in  which  euch  of- 
fense is  committed  by  a  corporation,  the 
officer  or  authorized  representative  of  such 
corporation  who  knowingly  permits  such 
offense  to  be  conunitted  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  subject  to  the  same  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both. 

"EDUCATION  AND  TBAININO 

"Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  ex- 
panded programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of 
accidents  or  unsafe  or  unhealthful  worlclng 
conditions  In  mines  which  are  subject  to  this 
Act. 


"S^ATE  PLANS 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  la  order  to  promote  sound 
and  effective  cootdlnation  in  Federal  and 
State  activities  wtthln  the  field  covered  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  official  mine  Incpection  or  safety  agencies 
of  the  several  States. 

"(bi  Any  State  Which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  develop  and  enforce  health  and  safety 
standards  in  mines  located  In  the  State 
which  are  subject  to  this  Act  shall  submit, 
through  a  State  mine  inspection  or  safety 
agency,  a  State  plan  for  the  development  of 
such  standards  and   their  enforcement. 

"(c)  The  Secretury  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b). 
or  any  modiflcatlcn  thereof,  whenever  the 
State  gives  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  under  tvich  plan — 

"(1)  the  State  agency  submitting  such 
plan  is  the  sole  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plaa  throughout  the  State 
and  contains  satlslactory  evidence  that  such 
agency  will  have  the  authority  to  carry  out 
the  plan:  Proiided.  That  the  Secretary  may. 
upon  request  of  the  Governor  or  other  ap- 
propriate executive  or  legislative  authority 
of  the  State  responsible  for  determining  or 
revising  the  organizational  structure  of  State 
government,  waive  the  single  State  agency 
provision  hereof  and  approve  another  State 
administrative  stfucture  or  arrangement  If 
the  Secretary  detarmlnes  that  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
use  of  such  othef  other  State  structure  or 
arrangement, 

"(2)  such  agenty  has  adequate  legal  avi- 
thority  to  enforce  existing  health  and  safety 
standards  for  the  purpose  of  the  protection 
of  life,  the  promotion  of  health  and  safety. 
and  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines  in 
the  State  that  are  subject  to  this  Act.  which 
are.  In  his  Judgment,  substantially  as  effec- 
tive for  such  purposes  as  the  mandatory 
standards  designated  under  section  6(b)  and 
which  provide  for  Inspection  at  least  annually 
of  all  such  mines,  other  than  quarries  and 
sand  and  gravel  pits, 

"(3)  the  agenoy  has  adequate  qualified 
persomel  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  plan, 

"(4)  the  State  Will  devote  adequate  funds 
to  the  administr$tion  and  enforcement  of 
such  standards. 

"(5)  reasonable  safeguards  exist  against 
loss  of  life  or  property  arising  from  mines 
which  are  closed  ot  abandoned  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  and 

"(6)  the  agency  shall  make  such  reports 
to  the  Secretary,  In  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  require. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  i.nd 
his  own  inspection  of  mines,  make  a  con- 
tinuing evaluatlOB  of  th«  manner  in  which 
each  State  having  a  plan  approved  under  this 
section  Is  carrying  out  such  plan.  When- 
ever the  Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  there  is 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance 
contained  therein) ,  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  8ib)  and 
9(b)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
any  State  in  whidi  there  Is  in  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  unCer  subsection   (c). 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
the  major  responsibility  for  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  In 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  has  the  major  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety   Act.     The   Secretary   acting   through 
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the  Bureau,  shall  have  authority  to  appoint, 
subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  such  o9icer.s 
and  employees  as  he  may  deem  requisite  tor 
the  administration  of  this  Act;  and  to  pre- 
scribe powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  o: 
all  officers  and  employees  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act:  Proinded.  howetr^ 
That,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  i:, 
the  selection  ol  persons  for  appointment  as 
mine  inspectors,  no  person  shall  be  so  so- 
lected  unless- he  has  the  basic  qualifictttifi;i 
of  at  least  five  years  practical  mining  e.xpe- 
rience  and  in  assigning  mine  inspectors  t/ 
the  inspection  and  investigation  of  Indi- 
vidual mines,  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  their  previous  practical  experience  m 
the  State,  district,  or  region,  and  in  the  p.ir- 
tlcular  type  of  mining  operation  where  such 
inspections  are  to  be  made. 

"EXCtrSION-     FROM     ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURE 
ACT 

"Sec.  18.  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  making  of  ar.; 
finding,  order,  or  notice  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  to  any  proceeding  for  the  annulmeni  nr 
revision  of  any  such  finding,  order,  o: 
notice. 

"EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAWS 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  No  State  or  territorial  law 
in  effect  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  cpr 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  sh.ti! 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
except  insofar  as  such  State  or  territorial  l.iw 
is  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  or  with  order,': 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  Provisions  in  any  State  or  territoru,; 
law  in  effect  upon  the  effective  date  of  th:s 
Act,  or  which  may  become  effective  tliere- 
after,  which  provide  for  greater  safety  of  per- 
sons in  a  mine  as  defined  in  this  Act,  th,:: 
do  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  relate  to 
the  same  phase  of  such  operations,  shall  no- 
be  construed  or  held  to  be  in  conflict  with 
this  Act.  Provisions  in  any  State  or  terr.- 
torial  law  in  effect  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  which  may  become  effect ne 
thereafter,  which  provide  for  the  safety  oi 
persons  in  a  mine  as  defined  in  this  Act 
concerning  which  no  provision  is  contained 
in  this  Act,  shall  not  be  construed  or  he!d 
to  be  superseded  by  this  Act. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  cor- 
strued  or  held  to  supersede  or  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  workmen's  compensation  laws 
of  any  State  or  territory,  or  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  statutory  rights,  dutie?,  or 
liabilities  of  employers  and  employees  under 
State  or  territorial  laws  In  respect  of  in- 
juries, occupational  or  other  diseases,  c: 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  in  the 
course  of.  employment. 

"REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses.^iio:. 
a  full  report  of  the  administration  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  Such  repwrt  shall  include, 
either  in  summary  or  detailed  form,  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  him  under  tlUs  Act. 
together  with  such  findings  and  comments 
thereon  and  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative action  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

"AUTHORIZATION    Or    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  21.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"effective  DATE  OF  ACT 

"Sec.  22,  This  Act  shall  become  effective  o.t 
the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  tiiat  sec- 
tions 8  and  9.  and  subsection  (b)  and  pat-^- 
graph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  H 
shall  become  effective  one  >eur  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  designation  of  mandatory  stand- 
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ards  as  provided  for  In  section  6(b)  of  this 

Act." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
Elmes  J.  Holland, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Roman  C,  Pucinski, 
Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
James  G.  OHara. 
William  H.  Ayres, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
John  M  Ashbrook, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Ralph  Yarborough, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Claieorne  Pell, 
Gati.ohd  Nelson, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy, 

JaCOD  K.  JAV^TS. 

Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Paul  Fannin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tlie  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8989)  to  promote 
health  and  safety  in  metallic  and  nonmetal- 
lic  mineral  Industries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  new  text.  The  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill 
iind  the  substitute  agreed  upon  In  confer- 
ence are  described  in  this  statement,  except 
for  incidental,  minor,  technical  and  con- 
ijrming  changes. 

JURISDICTION 

The  House  bill  provided  that  all  mines 
whose  products  enter  commerce,  or  the  op- 
erations of  which  substantiallv  affect  com- 
merce, will  be  subject  to  the  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate struck  the  word  "substantially."  The 
substitute  amendment  follows  suit." 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  decline  Juris- 
diction over  classes  or  categories  of  mines 
where  in  his  Judgment,  either  the  effect  of 
the  operations  is  not  sufficiently  substantial 
to  warrant  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction,  or 
such  exercise  of  jurisdiction  would  impair 
the  effective  reallzntion  of  the  objectives  of 
the  act.  In  the  substitute  amendment,  the 
right  to  decline  Jurisdiction  rests  on  the 
Secretary's  Judgment  that  the  effect  of  the 
operations  on  commerce  is  not  sufficiently 
substantial  to  warrant  exercising,  and  the 
safety  record  of  the  class  or  category  of 
mines  In  question  is  such  as  to  warrant  de- 
clining jurisdiction. 

MANDATORY  STANDARDS 

Tlie  House  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
publish  as  mandatory  standards,  standards 
dealing  with  conditions  or  practices  "which 
could  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm." 
Thie  Senate  inserted  the  words  "reasonably 
be  expected  to"  after  "could."  and  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  upon  adopts  the  Senate 
provision,  but  with  additional  words,  so  that 
the  provision  will  read  •of  a  kind  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm." 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  promulgation 
<jf  standards  and  the  designation  of  manda- 
tory standards  were  subject  to  section  4  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  made  the  entire  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  applicable  to  such  pro- 
mulgation and  deslgnauon,  and  permitted 


Judicial  review  of  such  standards  when 
promulgated,  except  where  recommended  by 
the  advisory  committee  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Act. 

The  substitute  amendment  sets  forth  a 
detailed  procedure  for  promulgating  stand- 
ards which  Includes  provisions  for  hearings 
and  Judicial  review  in  the  case  of  standards 
designated  as  mandatory,  except  where  such 
proposed  mandatory  standards  have  been 
recomn.ended  by  an  Advisory  Committee. 

enfohceme.nt 

Tlie  Hou.<;e  bill  empowers  a  representative 
of  the  Secretary  to  close  a  mine  to  persons 
whose  presence  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  dangers  found,  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
imminent  d;inger  of  death  or  serious  physical 
harm,  or  where  an  order  to  abate  a  violation 
of  a  mandatory  standard  has  not  been  com- 
plied with.  The  Senate  amendment  added  a 
new  subsection  specifying  the  persons  who 
could  be  admitted  to  such  a  closed  mine,  and 
the  substitute  amendment  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate language. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  State  mine  Inspectors 
must  be  notified  whenever  an  order  closing 
a  mine  is  issued  by  the  Secretary's  repre- 
sentiitlve,  and  allowing  the  operator  of  such 
mine  to  request  a  State  inspection.  The 
suU>stltute  amendment  adopts  the  Senate 
provisions. 

REVIEW    by    IHE    secret AEY 

The  House  bill  allowed  an  operator  of  a 
mine  ordered  closed  to  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  regulations  made  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Senate  amendment  speci- 
fied in  detail  the  procedure  for  such  review. 
The  substitute  amendment  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

BOARD    OP    REVIEW 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  included  provi- 
sion for  a  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review,  of  five  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  tke  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Board  may  he.ir  appeals  from  orders  of 
withdrawal  or  abatement  and  annul  or  re- 
vise such  orders.  In  the  House  bill,  orders 
of  the  Secretary  could  be  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  mine  affected  was  located.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  such  an  appeal 
from  the  Board  of  Review's  decision.  The 
substitute  bill  adopts  the  Senate  provisions 
In  both  cases. 

STATE    PLANS 

Section  13  of  the  House  bill  permitted 
SUte  development  of  health  and  safety  plans, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  standards  requiring.  In  ef- 
fect, that  State  standards  be  substantially 
as  effective  as  the  Federal  standards,  and 
that  the  State  could  and  would  enforce 
them.  When  such  pl.m  was  accepted  by  the 
Secretary,  the  State  would  assume  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  mine  safety, 
further  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
to  require  rpport.s  and  conduct  inspections 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  operation 
of  such  plans  and  further  subject  to  with- 
drawal of  his  approval  upon  finding  a  failtire 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan.  The  Secretary's  action  approving  or 
withholding  or  withdrawing  approval  was 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  State 
pl.m  requiring  Joint  inspection  of  mines  sub- 
ject to  the  act  by  Peder;U  and  State  In- 
spectors. In  the  case  a  State  plan  was 
approved.  (1)  a  representative  of  the  Secre- 
t.ary  would  not  inspect  any  mine  In  a  Stat* 
with  an  approved  State  plan,  unless  a  State 
inspector  participated  In  the  Inspection  In 
accordance  with  the  plan,  except  where,  in 
the  Secretary's  Judgment,  an  inspection  was 
urgently  needed  to  determine  If  imminent 


or  Immediate  danger,  as  described  in  section 
8(ai,  exists  in  the  mine,  and  State  partici- 
pation would  unreasonably  delay  the  In- 
spection; and  (2)  the  Secretary,  his  author- 
ized representative,  and  any  State  Inspector 
assigned  In  accordance  with  a  State  plan, 
should  be  adnutted  to  any  mine  for  the 
making  of  any  authorized  inspection. 

Tbe  substitute  amendment  provides  for 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. States  may  submit  mine  safety  plans 
which  will  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  if 
they  provide  for  (1)  mtne'health  and  safetv 
standards  substantially  as  effective  as  the 
Federal  standards;  (2)  Inspection  at  least  an- 
nually of  all  mines  subject  to  the  Act  ex- 
cept quarries  and  sand  and  gravel  plt.s;  (3) 
adequate  enforcement  with  qualified  per- 
somiel;  (4|  reasonable  safeguards  against 
loss  of  life  or  property  arising  from  mines 
here,\fter  closed  or  abandoned;  and  (5| 
regular  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such  form 
as  he  may  require. 

When  an  approved  State  plan  is  in  effect 
the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
received  by  him  from  the  State  agencv  and 
his  own  inspection  of  mines  In  such  State, 
Including  at  least  annua!  Inspection  of  un- 
derground mines,  shall  conduct  a  continued 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  plan. 
He  is  directed  to  withdraw  his  approval  of 
such  plan  whenever  after  a  hearing  he  finds  a 
failure  to  substantially  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan. 

The  substitute  amendment  further  pro- 
vides that  when  an  approved  State  plan  is 
in  effect  the  Secretary  shall  have  no  en- 
forcement authority  upon  finding  a  violation 
of  a  mandatory  standard  not  resulting  in 
imminent  or  Immediate  danger  to  persons 
within  such  mine  (sec.  8(bri.  but  he  shall 
retain  enforcement  authority  in  cases  of 
Imminent  or  immediate  danger  (sec.  8(ai  i. 

ADMINISTEATrv'E    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  House  bill  vested  responsibility  for 
administering  the  Act  in  whatever  agency  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  the  substitute  bill,  designate  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  as  the  responsible  agency. 

In  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  could  ap- 
point inspectors,  with  the  provision  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such  in- 
spectors should  have  had  five  years  practi- 
cal mining  experience,  and  that,  in  assign- 
ing Inspectors,  due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  their  previous  experience  In  the 
State,  district  or  region  where  the  mine 
Is  located.  The  Senate  amendment,  and  the 
substitute  amendment,  added  experience  in 
the  kind  of  mining  operation  involved  to 
these  qualificallons. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAWS 

The  Senate  added  a  provision,  retained  in 
the  substitute  amendment,  preserving  the 
effect  of  State  laws  where  not  In  conflict  with 
tills  Act.  and  holding  as  not  in  conflict 
therewith,  any  Slate  or  territorial  laws  pro- 
viding for  greater  safety  of  persons.  This 
provision  further  states  that  nothing  In  this 
act  shall  affect  any  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  or  affect  the  common  law  or  statu- 
Ury  right*  and  liabilities  of  employees  or 
employers  relating  to  industrial  accident  or 
death. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

The  Senate  provision  requiring  an  annual 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  administration  of  this  act  was  Included 
in  the  substitute. 

TTTEXmvC   DATS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  act  will 
become  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
except  that  the  provisions  allowing  for  orders 
to  close  mines,  appeals  therefrom,  and  pen- 
alties for  refusal  to  comply  with  such  orders 
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sliall  become  eSectlve  1  year  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  mandatory  Btandards  In  the 
Federal   Register.     The   House   bill   further 
provided  that  the  effective  date  of  such  sec- 
tions  would   be   delayed   within   any   State 
until  90  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
next    regular   session    of    the    State    legisla- 
ture convening  after  the  publication  of  the 
mandatory  standards  In  the  Federal  Register. 
The  Senate  bill,  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, omitted  the  latter  proviso. 
Adam  C.  Pownx, 
Elmek  J.  Holland, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels, 
James  G.  O'Hara, 
William  H.  Atres, 
Albebt  H.  Qxtie, 
John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POWELXi  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPRAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  requests  for  time  on  this  side.  The 
report  comes  from  the  subcommittee, 
the  full  committee,  and  from  the  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  imanlmously. 
Therefore,  I  yield  at  this  time  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  the  gentlemai^from 
Minnesota,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  so  ably 
handled  this  biU. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  point  out  it  may  be  of  concern  to  some 
people  as  to  how  we  resolved  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  the  State  plans  and  State  responsi- 
bility. As  in  all  cases,  we  had  to  compro- 
mise some,  but  the  bill  does  still  permit  a 
State  to  run  its  own  inspection  system  if 
they  so  desire.  It  will  be  a  less  expensive 
program  than  the  Senate  plan.  However, 
the  bill  will  also  make  certain  in  no  case 
will  there  be  a  State  plan  which  is  out 
of  line  with  Federal  standards.  This 
will  be  absolute  insurance  that  every 
State  will  have  to  conduct  its  mine  safety 
program  according  to  Federal  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  I  think 
It  was  a  good  compromise  which  we  re- 
solved, and  I  think  we  will  all  find  this 
will  meet  with  our  approval. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  favor  this  conference 
report  to  promote  health  and  safety  In 
metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mineral  in- 
dustries, and  urge  prompt  passage  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8989. 

This  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act  is  long  overdue,  and  is 
a  must  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  minewqrkers,  and  further  to  give 
adequate  guards  and  inspections  for  mine 
safety.  We  backers  of  this  legislation  in 
the  hard  fight  through  the  U.S.  Congress 


are  pleased  and  proud  of  this  progressive 
step  forward  in  mine  safety. 

The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act  can  be  a  godsend  if 
proper  inspections  are  made,  good  regu- 
lations and  procedures  adopted,  and 
above  all,  good  ctoperation  and  honest 
effort  to  promott  mine  safety  by  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities  alike. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  wa.s  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RLT.ES 
Mr.    BOLLING.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DRUGS    AND    MEDICINE    FOR    AID- 
AND-ATTENDANCE  PENSIONERS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Reso'ution  978  and  a.sk  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.    Res.    978 

Ke'iOlred.  That  i^jon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commltee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslder.ation  of  the  bill  (HR. 
12723 »  to  .-imend  chapter  17  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  medical  treat- 
ment and  services,  and  drugs  and  medicines 
to  those  veterans  tecelving  additional  pen- 
sion under  old  law  pension  provisions  based 
on  need  for  regtUar  aid  and  attendance. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  tihe  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendmerit.  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amen-imrnts  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  'o  filial  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaI  and  pending  that  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12723,  a  bill  to  provide  medical 
treatment  and  services,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines to  those  veterans  receiving  addi- 
tional pension  under  old  law  pension  pro- 
visions based  on  need  for  regular  aid  and 
attendance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  no  Oontroversy  on  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ]  resei-ve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  In 
what  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssourl  has 
said.  We  have  no  requests  for  time  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PHILIPPINE  HOSPITALIZATION  AND 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  980  and  ask  for  i:s 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  980 

Refiolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tins 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  tha; 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16330 1 
to  provide  for  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  for  the  hospitalization  of 
certain  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  excsed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affair.'.. 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  und^' 
the  five-minute  nile.  At  the  conclusion  r: 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendmei.t 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  b'.;: 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  m.  y 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  questioi. 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  withovt 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizt.s 
the     gentleman     from     Missouri     [Mr. 

BOLLINGl. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LattaI.  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order  a 
bill  somewhat  similar  to  the  previous  bill. 
I  know  of  no  controversy  on  the  rule  or 
the  bill.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Ohio   [Mr.  Latt.^!. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  said.  We  have  no  requests  for  time 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  must  be  passed 
because  certain  benefits  to  the  Filipino 
service  people  will  expire  on  June  30. 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

WAR  ORPHANS'  TRAINING  FOR 
CHILDREN* OF  CERTAIN  PHIUP- 
PINE  VETERANS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


the  resolution  (H.  Res.  981)  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  16367,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  war  or- 
phans' educational  assistance  program 
to  the  children  of  those  veterans  of  the 
Philippines  Commonwealth  Army  who 
died  or  have  become  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ice during  World  War  II,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  981 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat«  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16367)  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  program  to 
the  children  of  those  veterans  of  the  Philip- 
pines Commonwealth  Army  who  died  or  have 
become  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
by  reason  of  their  service  during  World  War 
II,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
mmute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
tile  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Bol- 

LINC 1 . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  and  pending  that  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  third  and  last 
rule  on  these  three  bills.  This  is  similar 
to  the  others.  There  is  no  controversy 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  on  this  bill, 
theiefore,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  LattaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
add  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souii  (Mr.  BoLLiNGl  has  said  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  supports  this 
bill;  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  supports 
this  bill.  There  is  no  controversy  on  this 
side.  I  have  no  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENER.M,     lE.WE     TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  three  veterans'  bills  being  con- 
sidered today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHILIPPINE  HOSPITALIZATION  AND 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16330  to  pro- 
vide for  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
program  of  grant-in-aid  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  for  the  hospitalization 
of  certain  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  that  it  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follow%: 

H.R.    16330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
622  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  •'and""  and  inserting  ",  and  sec- 
tion 632(b)"  after  "section  624(c)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  632  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  hereby  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Insert  "(a)"  before  "Tlie  President". 

(2)  Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  (2)  the  words 
".  subject  to  necessary  provisions  for  veterans 
covered  by  any  modified  agreement  which 
m.iy  be  made  pursu.Tnt  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section". 

(3)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  sub.section  (o  of  this  section,  such  agree- 
ment may  be  further  modified  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amendment  to  authorize 
extension  of  the  contract  specified  in  para- 
graph (li  of  Eubscciion  la)  for  an  additional 
period  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  may  author- 
ize expansion  of  such  contract  to  include  pay- 
ments for  hospital  care  at  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hospital  of  Commonwealth  Army  vet- 
erans determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
need  such  care  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities if  they  are  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  necessary  hospital  care  Such  mod- 
ified agreement  may  also  provide  for  pay- 
ments hospital  care,  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  necessary,  at  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  of  new  Philippine  Scouts 
for  service-connected  dis.-^ibilities,  and  for 
non-service-connected  disabilities  if  they 
qualify  as  veterans  of  a  war  unable  to  drcfray 
the  expenses  of  necessary  hospital  care.  The 
total  of  such  payments  plus  any  p.iyment^ 
for  authorized  travel  expenses  in  connection 
with  ho.spital  care  pursuant  to  any  such  mod- 
ified agreement  shall  not  exceed  $1,200,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  including  payments  for 
any  jjeriod  in  that  year  prior  to  the  modified 
agreement,  nor  $2,000,000  for  any  one  fiscal 
yc.ir  thereafter.  Such  modified  agreement 
may  also  provide  that  during  the  period 
covered  by  such  contract  medical  services 
shall  be  continued  as  provided  by  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub.section  (a) 
for  Commonwealth  Army  veter.ins  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  medical  services  for 
new  Philippine  Scotiis  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  in  need  thereof  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  shall  be  provided  as 
authorized  for  Commonwealth  Army  vet- 
erans. 

"(C)  Any  agreement  or  contract  extended 
and  modified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  conditioned  on  a  commitment  by 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  that  the  equip- 
ment of  such  hospital  will  be  replaced  and 
upgraded  as  needed  and  that  the  existing 
physical  plant  and  facilities  of  such  hospital 
will  be  rehabilitated  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  place  the  hospital  on  a  sound  and  effec- 


tive operating  basis.  It  shall  provide  that 
failure  to  fulfill  such  commitment  or  to 
maintain  the  hospital  in  a  well-equipped 
and  effective  operating  condition,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  a 
ground  for  stopping  payments  under  the 
agreement  upon  reasonable  notice  as  stipu- 
lated by  the  contract. 

"(d)  To  assist  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  replacement  and  upgrading  of 
eqtiipment  and  in  rehabilitating  the  physi- 
cal plant  and  facilities  of  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hospital,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Administrator  for  making  grants 
to  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  for  this 
purpose  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe.  Any  such 
appropriation  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(e)  To  further  assure  the  effective  care 
and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  having  due  regard 
for  the  special  kinds  of  diseases  from  which 
these  patient?  frequently  suffer,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  during  the  six  years  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1967  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Administrator  for  making  grants 
to  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  for  med- 
ical research  and  the  training  of  health 
service  personnel  at  the  hospital.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  on  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  including 
approval  by  him  of  all  research  protocols, 
principal  investigators,  and  training  pro- 
grams " 

Sec.  3  Paragraph  i  n  of  section  634  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  add 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"The  term  'new  Philippine  Scouts'  means 
persons  who  served  in  the  Philippine  Scouts 
tinder  section  14  of  the  Armed  Forces  Volun- 
tary  Recruitment   Act   of   1945." 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  hne  5.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and    insert   In   lieu   thereof    "subsections". 

On  page  3,  line  5.  after  "medical  services  ' 
Insert  the  following:  "shall  be  continued  as 
provided  by  the  last  sentence  of  jxiraprapn 
(li  of  subsection  (ai  for  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties and  medical  services". 

On  page  5,  line  23.  Immediately  before  the 
period  insert  the  following:  '■,  and  who  were 
discharged  or  released  from  such  service 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
aE;ieed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  joint  communique  is- 
.sued  October  6,  1964,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  then  Presidert 
Macapagal  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philii:- 
pines  announced: 

Tlie  two  Presidents  t.nke  cognizance  cf 
matters  pertaining  to  Philippine  veter.iris 
of  World  War  II  and  agree  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Commission  to  study  this 
subject  further. 

Before  the  Joint  Commis.sion  was 
actually  established.  Ferdinand  Marcos 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  Early  in  May 
of  this  year  President  Marcos  announced 
the  formation  of  the  Philippine  panel 
consi-sting  of:  Gen.  Eulogio  Balao,  Chair- 
man; Ambassador  Eduardo  Quintero. 
Vice  Chairman;  Senator  Jose  J.  Roy; 
Senator  Alejandro  D.  Almendras:  Rep- 
resentative  Simeon   M.   Valdez;    Under 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Manuel  B.  Syqulo; 
Veterans'  Administration  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator Juan  L.  Oacad;  and  Minis- 
ter Caesar  Z.  Lanuza. 

Prior  to  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Commission  Senator  Almendras 
was  replaced  by  Capt. — Naval — Carlos  J. 
Albert. 

On  May  12  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  VS.  panel. 
This  panel  consists  of  Gen.  George  H. 
Decker,  retired.  Chairman;  Represen- 
tative Olin  E.  Teagtte,  Vice  Chairman; 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long;  Representa- 
tive Cabl  B.  Albert;  Representative  E. 
Ross  ADAnt;  Representative  Clement  J. 
Zablocki;  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  William  J.  Driver;  Ambassador 
Samuel  Gilstrap;  and  Mr.  Robert  Mc- 
Curdy. 

The  two  panels  constituted  the  Joint 
Commission. 

By  its  terms  of  reference  the  U.S. 
panel  was  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  veterans 
benefits  administered  by  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  In  addition  the  U.S. 
panel  was  authorized  to  consider  and 
report  on  positions  advanced  by  the 
Philippine  panel  with  reference  to  the 
old  war  claims  such  as  back  military  pay, 
pay  for  quarters  and  allowances  during 
World  War  n,  and  so  forth. 

The  Joint  Philippine -United  States 
Commission  for  Study  of  Philippine  Vet- 
erans Problems  thereafter  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Manila  dui'ing  the  period 
July  5  to  July  8. 

On  Tuesday,  August  2,  the  Joint  Com- 
mission resumed  sessions  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  adjourned  August  4. 

During  the  conferences  the  Philippine 
panel  did  present  position  papers  and 
e^dence  pertaining  to  some  of  the  old 
war  claims.  Some  of  these  have  been 
referred  to  the^U-S.  Government 
agencies  concemetffor  review  and  what- 
ever action.  If  any,  is  indicated.  How- 
ever the  principal  discussions  were  con- 
cerned with  matters  related  to  veterans 
benefits.  ^ 

Many  people  have  been  imcertaln  or 
confused  about  the  status  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines  and  its 
people  at  the  time  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  n  in  1941. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain  in  1898.  After 
the  treaty  with  Spain— concluded  in 
1900 — the  Philippines  were  an  unincor- 
porated, an  unorganized  territory — or  a 
possession.  As  such  they  belonged  to 
the  United  States  but  were  not  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Filipinos  were  "na- 
tionals" and  not  citizens  of  th6^  United 
States. 

The  act  of  March  24,  1934— Public 
Law  127,  73d  Congress — provided  for 
the  complete  Independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines. This  act  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commonwealth  government  and 
a  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  a  10-year  period  at  the  end  of  which 
complete  independence  would  be  granted. 
Public  Law  73-127  contained  the  fol- 
lowing mandatory  provisions: 


See.  2.  (a)  The  oonstltutlon  formulated 
and  drafted  shall  l)e  republican  In  form, 
shall  contain  a  bill  of  rights,  and  shall, 
either  as  a  part  thereof  or  In  an  or(Unance 
appended  thereto,  contain  provisions  to  the 
effect  that,  pending  the  final  and  complete 
■withdrawal  of  the  sorverelgnty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Philippine  Islands — 

(1)  All  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Every  officer  o£  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall,  before  enterlnf  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  of 
office,  declaring,  among  other  things,  that 
he  recognizes  and  accepts  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  and  will  maintain  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

(12)  The  PhlUppiae  Islands  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  expropriate 
property  for  public  Uses,  to  maintain  mili- 
tary and  other  reservations  and  armed  forces 
In  the  Philippines,  »nd.  upon  order  of  the 
President,  to  call  into  the  service  of  such 
armed  forces  all  military  forces  organized  by 
the  Philippine  government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  tlie  Phflippines  was  adopted 
in  1935.  The  provisions  cited  above  were 
Incorporated  into  the  ordinance  ap- 
pended to  the  Constitution. 

On  July  26.  1941,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  authority  of 
section  2ia)(12)  of  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act  of  March  24,  1934, 
ordered  the  organised  military  forces  of 
the  Government  of  the  Conun  on  wealth 
of  the  Philippines  into  the  service  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
This  military  order  also  directed  that  the 
Philippine  forces  would  be  placed  under 
U.S.  military  command. 

When  the  Commonwealth  Anny  was 
called  into  the  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  the  Filipinos 
were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
however,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  was  nart  a  fully  independent 
nation;  it  was  under  U.S.  sovereignty 
until  1946.  UntC  independence  was 
achieved  in  1946  Philippine  nationals 
were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  not  mercen- 
aries who  contracted  to  serve  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States — they 
were  ordered  to  sarve  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  ordered  U.S.  citizens  to 
serve,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  865  of  tiie  80lh  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Hospital  in  the  Philip- 
pines. When  this  hospital  was  opened  on 
November  20,  1953,  it  was  beyond  any 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
hospitals  in  southeast  Asia.  It  was  a 
showplace  and  a  moniunent  to  the  close 
ties  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
More  importantly,  it  was  fulfilling  its 
mission  of  providing  the  best  of  medical 
care  for  veterans  \tho  served  in  the  or- 
ganized military  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  while  .such 
forces  were  In  the  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent bill  would  assure  the  continued  efiB- 
cient  operation  of  the  hospital  and  en- 
large the  program  of  medical  care  for 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  Army 
veterans  covered  by  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  17,  title  38,  United  States  Code. 


It  Is  of  Importance  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued and  effective  operation  of  this 
hospital  as  a  symbol  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  two  nations.  The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment has  experienced  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  hospital  and  for  some 
time  it  has  been  operating  at  less  than 
full  capacity.  Figures  show  that  for 
fiscal  year  1966  the  average  daily  patient 
load  amounted  to  approximately  530. 
This  is  less  than  75-percent  utilization 
of  the  operating  beds.  Unless  additional 
aid  is  provided  by  the  United  States 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the  use  of  the 
hospital  will  further  decline,  that  the 
process  of  attrition  In  equipment  and 
maintenance  will  worsen  and  that  the 
hospital  will  not  fulfill  Its  Intended  mis- 
sion. 

I  believe  that  these  empty  beds  should 
be  filled  and  the  program  of  medical 
benefits  to  Philippine  veterans  extended 
to  assure  that  they  are.  My  thoughts 
turn  first  to  the  new  Philippine  Scouts 
who  enlisted  under  the  Armed  Forces 
Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945. 
These  veterans  who  were  enrolled  to  per- 
form occupation  duty  in  the  Pacific  area 
have  never  been  granted  hospitalization 
or  medical  benefits  even  though  disabled 
by  service-connected  conditions.  The 
present  bUl  would  remedy  this  situation 
and  provide  hospitalization  at  the  Vet- 
ez-ans  Memorial  Hospital  as  well  as  out- 
patient care. 

Due  to  the  advancing  age  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Army  veterans,  there  Is  an 
increasing  need  for  medical  assistance 
under  circumstances  in  which  many  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  care  for 
themselves.  The  granting  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties to  this  group  and  the  new  Philip- 
pine Scouts  would  guaranty  maximum 
utilization  of  the  Veterans  Memorial 
Hospital  and  at  the  same  time  aid  tho.se 
veterans  imable  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
medical  assistance. 

The  granting  of  $500,000  for  equip- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  physical  fa- 
cilities is  needed  to  assure  the  continued 
effective  operation  of  the  hospital.  In 
the  execution  and  control  of  the  equip- 
ment and  replacement  program  techni- 
cal guidance  would  be  furnished  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  personnel.  Supply 
experts  of  the  VA  would  be  availabk  for 
on-site  visits  and  consultations  on  the 
procurement  and  installation  of  equip- 
ment. In  order  to  assure  that  the  hos- 
pital's physical  facilities  are  properly 
maintained,  experienced  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration persormel  would  make  regu- 
lar recurring  inspections.  If  there  is 
failure  to  properly  rehabilitate  and  main- 
tain the  hospital  in  a  well  equipped  and 
effective  operating  condition,  disburse- 
ment of  U.S.  funds  for  the  hospital  pro- 
gram would  be  stopped. 

The  grant  of  $100,000  per  year  for  G 
years  for  research  and  training  of  health 
personnel  will  give  much  needed  assist- 
ance to  the  ho.spital  t-o  assure  its  effec- 
tive operation  and  preserve  its  reputation 
as  an  outstanding  medical  facility. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enlarge 
the  program  of  hospital  and  medical  cai-e 
for  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
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Army  veterans  covered  by  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  17,  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  That  subchapter  now  authorizes: 
First,  the  existing  agreement  and  con- 
tract, ending  June  30,  1968,  for  payments 
on  an  agreed  per  diem  to  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  for  hospital  care  provided  for 
scivice-connected  disabilities  of  veterans 
of  the  Commonwealth  Army  who  served 
with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  dui-ing  World  War  II,  and  second, 
V.A  outpatient  treatment  during  this  pe- 
riod for  the  same  eligible  group. 

The  bill  would — 

First.  Authorize  currently  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  contract  to  ex- 
tend the  program  for  5  more  years  after 
June  30,  1968. 

Second.  Authorize  provision  in  the 
modified  contract  for  payments  on  ac- 
count of  hospitalization  at  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  of:  first,  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  for  non-service- 
connected  disability  if  unable  to  pay, 
and  second,  veterans  of  the  new  Phlhp- 
plne  Scouts  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities or  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities if  unable  to  pay.  The  latter 
group  were  enlisted  in  U.S.  forces  toward 
the  end  of  World  War  11  for  occupation 
duty  in  the  Pacific. 

Third.  Authorize  extension  of  the 
present  agreement  for  outpatient  care  by 
VA  for  service-connected  disabilities  of 
the  Commonwealth  Army  group  to  in- 
clude such  care  for  the  Philippine  Scouts 
previously  described  during  the  period 
of  the  modified  contract,  as  extended. 

Fourth.  Condition  the  new  agreement 
on  early  action  by  the  Philippines  to  re- 
habilitate and  reequip  the  hospital  to 
make  its  services  more  effective  and  per- 
mit stoppage  of  per  diem  hospital  pay- 
ments on  reasonable  notice  if  this  is  not 
done  or  if  the  hospital  is  not  maintained 
in  effective  operating  status. 

Fifth.  Authorize  funds  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  a  year  for  grants  over  a  6-year 
period  to  the  Philippines  for  medical  re- 
search and  for  training  of  health  service 
personnel  at  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hos- 


pital to  better  assure  effective  treatment 
of  patients. 

Sixth.  Authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  grants  to  the  Philippines  to 


assist  in  reequipptog  and  rehabilitating 
the  hospital. 

The  5-year  cost  is  shown  in  the  table 
which  follows: 


Coat  per  fiscal  year  under  provisions  of  II. R.  163S0 


Fi.~oal  year 


]967(^ 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 ;. 

1972 

1973 


Hospital 
pay  me  Ills 


$400,000 
820,000 
1, 196, 000 
1,219,000 
1,  242.  000 
1,266.000 
1,289,000 


OutpttUcnt 
paymeuls 


$23,526 
47,  062 
484  000 
48a  000 
48a  000 
48a  000 
48a  000 


Resfiirch 

and  irnining 

grants 


$100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Grants  for 
mainlf-nanw 
rep,<iir.  and 
equipment 


$200,000 
300.000 


Total 


$7-'3.  .'C'fi 
1.  267.  0.V2 
1,  776,  IJOO 
1.799.000 
1,822,  nm 
1.846.(100 
1,  769,  OOO 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  made  necessary 
at  least  partially  by  the  regrettable  fact 
that  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Manila  has  not  been  maintained  in  the 
mamier  which  was  intended  and  which 
is  highly  desirable.  The  physical  plan 
has  deteriorated  and  the  funds  author- 
ized in  this  bill  are  intended  to  correct 


this  conditions.  Other  provisions  of  the 
bill  require  the  building  and  the  hospital 
to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  good  repair.  The 
table  which  follows  shows  the  amount 
of  money  expended  at  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  the  number  and 
type  of  patients  treated  there: 


Veterans  Memorial  Hospital,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands 


Fiscal  year 


1951 

lVS-2 

1953 

1954 

19,W 

19.56 

1957 

1958 

19.59 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

190<! 


Grant  for  con- 
struction and 
equipment  of 
Veterans 
Memorial 
Hospital 


'$9,400,000 


Amount  p.iid 

by  VA  for 
hospitaliration 
of  service-con- 
nected Com- 
monwealtii 
Army  veterans 
and  gruerrillas 
(contract  and 
Veterans 
Memorial 
Hospital) 


$105,575 

1, 100, 056 

2, 168, 663 

1,  498,  589 

2, 148, 134 

2, 078, 805 

2,000,000 

1,  679, 802 

1,041,109 

714, 378 

498,890 

359,307 

307,354 

274.211 

;}2fi,  843 

348,763 


Average  daily 
patient  load, 
servic«-co.M- 
neoted  Com- 
monwealth 
Army  veteran.*, 
and  guerrillas 
(Veterans 
Memorial 
Hospital) 


Average  dally 
patient  load, 
U.S.  Army 
(Veterans 
Memorial 
Hospital) 


402 
563 
442 
293 
212 
173 
llVJ 
179 
149 
146 
149 


P) 
(«) 
(') 


207 
201 
232 
230 
237 
209 
215 
206 


Averapo  d.uly 

patient  loaill 

hospitalized 

beneficiaries  of 

repre.sent- 

atives  of 

Pliillppines 

(Veterans 

Memorial 

Hospital) 


<•) 
O 


so 
111 

1,51 
221 
JS7 
203 
170 
175 


'  Hospital  completed. 

'  Information  not  available. 


The  type  of  benefits  now  available  to  Filipino  veterans  is  Indicated  by  the  chart  which  follows: 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  benefits  in  the  Philippines  {for  wartime  service  only) 
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pi?iii)liity  compensation 

Disuliility  pension 

Dfath  (compensation I 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  com'pensat'ion 

I'fJtli  pension 

Contract  in.'^jrance.    _. --'II'I""* 

(jra(iiitou.s  insurance 

War  (iffihan.s  Eilucational  .\ct.]!^ 

Hi'siMtal  care  for  non-scrvice-connect<<i  dis^ 
ability. 

Hospital  care  or  outpatient  tifatmcnt  for 

wrvice-connectcd  dtsability. 
^tiirans  rehabilitation  and  education: 

I'ublic  Law  I«.  7.sth  Cong 

I'ulilic  Law  346,  7»th  Cong 

I'ublic  Law  894.  Rlst  Cong  ' 

'iihlicLawSSO,  82d  Cong 

"urinl  allowance  ' 

Burial  tlae '.'".'.'.'.'. 

Autiiniobilcforaiiipiitees"""""""""" 

See  f  (xitnotes  at  end  ot  table. 


tJ.S.  veterans 

resldlne  In 
United  States 


Yes;$., 
Yes;  $.. 
Yes;.S.. 
Yes;  $., 
Yes:  $.. 
Yes:S., 
Yes;  $.. 
Yes;  $.. 
Yes.... 


Yes. 


Yes;  $. 


Yes;  J.. 
Yes... 

Yes;$.. 


U.S.  Army, 

Navy,  Air  Force, 

Marines,  Coast 

Guard,  WACS, 

WAVES, 
SPARS,  W.MC 

resifline  In 
Philippines  USV 


Philippine  Scouts 

(enlisted  prior  to 

Oct.  6,  194.5) 

USV 


Yes;$ 

Yes;$ 

Yes;  $ 

Yes;$ 

Yes;  *, 

Ycs:$ 

Yes;» 

Yes;$ 

(•) 

Yes 


Yes;  $.. 


Yes;» 

Yes 

Yes;$ 


Philippine  Army 

Army  (service, 

July  26,  1941,  to 

June  .■JO,  1946) 

CAV 


Yes;$.... 

Yes;$ 

Yes;  $ 

Yes;  $ 

Yes;$.. 

Yes;$ 

Yes;  $ 

Yes;» 

(<) 

Yes 


Yes;  $ 

Yes;  $ 

Yes 

Yes;t 


YesiP 

No 

Yes:P ; 

yes;P 

No 

«::::::::::::::: 

No 

No 

Yes 


Recoenlred 

guerrillas  (service, 

Apr.  2|i,  1942,  to 

June  30,  1946) 

CAV 


Spanish- 
American  War 
veterans  (service, 
Apr.  21,  1898,  to 
July  15,  1903) 
residing  in 
Philippines  ISV 


Philippine  Scouts 
(enlisted  after 
0<-t.  6,  1945, 

Puhllc  Law  190, 
79t!i  Cong.) 


No 

YesjP 

Yes 

No, 


Yes;  T. 

No 

Yes:  r. 
Yes;  T. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 


Yes 


Yes;?.... 

Yes 

No 


Yes; ».. 
Yes;  $.. 
Yes;  $.. 
Yes;  $.. 
Yes;$.. 

No 

No 

Yes;  $.. 
(«) 

Yes.... 


No. 


Yes;  $. 
Yes... 
No 


Yes;  T. 

No. 

Yes;  T. 

Yes;r. 

No. 

(')- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No, 
No. 
No. 
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Domiciliary  care__„..... 

Loans: 

Business 

Housing 

Specially  adapted  boosing 


U.S.  veterans 
ratf  ding  in 

United  States 


Yea 

JYes 

Yes 


U.S.  Army, 
N'avy,  Air  Force, 
Marines,  Coast 
Guard,  WAC8, 

WAVES, 
SPARS,  WMC 

residing  in 
Philippines  USV 


Philippine  Scouts 

(enlisted  prior  to 

Oct.  6,  19M) 

USV 


No.. 

No.. 

(')  — 


No. 


No 

(•) 


Philippine  Army 

Army  (service, 

July  26,  IMl,  to 

June  30,  1946) 

CAV 


Recoenlred 

guerrillas  (service, 

Apr.  20, 1942,  to 

June  30, 1948) 

CAV 


No. 

No. 
No. 


Spanish- 
American  War 
veterans  (•errioe, 
Apr.  21, 1898,  to 
July  15,  1903) 
residing  In 
PlillippinesUSV 


No 

No 

No 


No 

No 

« 


Philippine  Srt.u's 
(enlisted  after 

Oct.  6,  1945, 
Public  Law  m, 

79th  Cong ) 


No. 

No; 
No. 


1  Contracts  entered  prior  to  Feb.  18, 1946. 

>  Contracts  entered  (1)  prior  to  May  27, 1946;  (2)  under  sees.  630  or  621  of  the 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940;  or  (3)  under  3£  U.S.C.  7'22. 
I  Captured,  besieged,  or  otherwise  Isolated  prior  to  Apr.  20,  1942. 


*  Only  hospitalized  at  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  and  unable  to  defray  cost  of  I;- 
National    pitallza'tion,  such  ditermiiiatlon  to  be  made  by  MHO. 

» Not  prohibited  by  statute,  but  not  feasible  to  administer  outside  United  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  veterans'  or- 
ganizations support  this  legislation 
which  affects  the  Philippines  and  which 
we  are  considering  today.  This  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Under 
iinanimous  consent  I  include  these  let- 
ters as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Thb  American  Leoiok, 
National  RuHABtUTATioN  Commission. 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  5, 1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagui;, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
B.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Tcaguz:  We  in  The  American 
Legion  have  noted  the  fine  action  taken  by 
yotir  Committee  on  Thursday,  August  4, 
1966,  in  reporting  out  a  war  orphans  educa- 
tional bill,  and  a  nonservlce-connected  hos- 
pitalization bill  for  our  conu^des  of  tbe 
Philippines. 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  actions  that  could  be  taken  to 
help  these  good  comrades,  and  we  want  you 
to  know  that  we  commend  the  Committee 
and  appreciate  your  fine  services. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  McCubdt,  Chairman, 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  5,  1966. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Tzague, 
Chairman,  House  Veterans  Affairs'  Commit- 
tee,  Room   2311,  Rayburn   House   Office 
Building.,  Washington,  D.C. 
In  recogmtlon  of  the  valiant,  meritorious 
contribution  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  and  Commonwealth  Army 
to  America's  victory  in  World  War  Two  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  heartily  support 
H.R.  16330  and  HM.  16367. 

Enactment  of  these  measures  will  not  only 
improve  the  welfare  of  disabled  PhlUppme 
war  veterans  and  their  families  but  will 
serve  as  well  to  acknowledge  our  gratitude 
for  their  many  sacrifices  In  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Claude  L.  Callegart, 
National  Commander.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  op  the 
Unitkd  States,  Nationai.  Legis- 
LATivx  Service, 

'  August  11, 1968. 

Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,   House   Committee   on   Veteran^ 
Affairs,   House    Office    Building,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  TEAOtrE:  This  is  in  ref- 
erence  to   H.R.   16330,  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  yotir  Committee  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ftill  House. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recom- 
mends the  fATorable  consideration  of  tbia 


legislation  which  will  enlarge  the  program  of 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  Philippine 
Army  veterans  and  for  service  connected  dis- 
abilities of  veteratis  of  the  Commonwealth 
Army  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  II.  In 
addition,  the  bill  proposes  that  these  same 
eligible  groups  will  be  provided  V.A.  out- 
patient treament. 

While  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  W.^rs  is  not 
conversant  with  nil  of  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  operation  of  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hoepltal  Ln  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our 
organization  has  supported  previous  legis- 
lation which  first:  established  this  hospital 
and  subsequent  legislation  to  provide  grants- 
in-aid  to  carry  out  our  part  of  the  bargain  in 
maintaining  and  operating  this  hospital. 
Now  we  have  been  advised  that  there  Is  grave 
danger  that  unles<  additional  aid  Is  provided 
by  the  United  States  that  the  services  of 
this  hospital  will  decline  and  that  it  will  not 
be  able  to  fulfill  its  intended  mission  of 
caring  for  servlca  connected  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

This  hospital  w6s  constructed  with  funds 
provided  by  the  TJnlted  States  as  a  symbol 
of  solidarity  of  oor  two  nations.  This  bill 
will  authorize  th«  necessary  funds  to  keep 
this  hospital  operating  as  originally  contem- 
plated and  fulfilling  our  obligation  to  take 
care  of  those  who  have  borne  the  battle. 

The  provisions  In  this  bill  will  authorize 
additional  funds  for  needed  research  and 
training  of  healtll  service  personnel,  which 
will  assure  that  la  the  near  future  this  hos- 
pital will  be  fully  and  adequately  staffed 
and  that  the  need  for  funds  from  the  United 
States  will  be  eliminated.  This  is  funda- 
mental If  the  hospital  is  to  provide  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  medical  care  as  is 
presently  being  provided  in  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  support 
the  favorable  coneideratlon  and  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am.. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service, 

Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars, 

at  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TEAotE, 

Chairman,   House   Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs,    House    Office    Building,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Teague:  This  Is  In  ref- 
erence to  H.R.  16S67  which  proposes  to  ex- 
tend war  orphans  educational  assistance  to 
the  children  of  those  veterans  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth  Army  who  died  or  who 
have  become  permanently   and   totally  dis- 
abled   by    reason    of    their    service    during 
World  War  n,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Delegates  to  the  National  Conventions  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  hAve  never  voiced  an  opinion  with 
respect  to  this  proposal.  However,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Is  proud  of  Its  record 
as  being  the  first  veterans'  organization  to 
recommend  and  support  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  original  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  in  1956.  At  that  time 
the  program  was  limited  to  the  children  o' 
veterans  who  were  killed  or  died  from  service 
connected  causes. 

Again,  during  the  last  Congress  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  supporte.a 
by  national  mandate  legislation  which  en- 
larged the  War  Orphans  Educatior  1  Assist- 
ance Act  to  include  the  children  of  per- 
manently and  totally  100 Ti  disabled  vet- 
erans.  Likewise,  several  measures  enlarg.:.^ 
the  number  of  children  to  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  program.  Including  those  from 
the  Spanish  American  War  to  the  preser.t. 
have  also  received  the  strong  support  of  ihe 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

H.R.  16367  would  ftirther  extend  this  pro- 
gram by  the  recognition  of  this  country  of 
the  special  obligation  and  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Army  with  respect  to  service  connected 
deaths  or  disabilities. 

There  Is  no  question  that  these  Commor- 
wealth  Army  veterans  fought  side  by  side 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Americans 
during  World  War  II.  Service  connected 
benefits  have  been  provided  to  this  group  ir. 
many  areas,  and  H.R.  16367  proposes  to  pro- 
vide another  service  connected  benefit  to 
these  CotnmonweaUh  Army  veterans. 

The  support  of  the  Veterans  of  Fore:;:-. 
Wars,  therefore,  for  this  legislation  is  ir. 
harmony  with  our  long  history  as  one  ol  t!. ? 
strongest  supporters  of  educational  .is?:;- 
ance  to  the  children  of  those  who  were  i;i:ltd 
or  suffered  total  disability  while  engaged  ;:; 
our  struggle  with  the  enemy. 

Consequently.  In  keeping  with  these  vle'.\s 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recommer.cii 
that  this  measure  which  will  help  educa'e 
the  children  of  these  veterans  who  nitda 
such  a  magnificent  contribution  in  our  c  >n> 
mon  effort  should  be  favorably  considerci 
and  approved  by  the  House  when  it  is 
brought  up  for  consideration. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Seriice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  asked  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  prepare  a 
statement  as  to  the  provisions  for  bene- 
fits for  veterans  who  served  in  the  forces 
allied  with  the  American  Government 
during  a  time  of  war.  Under  imanimous 
consent  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  this  information  together  witii 
sample  cases  showing  the  denial  of 
veterans  hftnpfite  to  allied  veterans. 


Benefits  for  U.S.  Veterans  Residing  0\'er- 
seas  and  for  veterans  of  allied  cottntries 
Residing  in  the  United  States 
l.'The  following  briefly  outlines  the  avail- 
ability and  nonavailability  of  VA  benefits  for 
(1)    US.    veterans   residing   overseas    (other 
th.an  in  the  Philippines)  and  (2)  for  veterans 
of  other  countries  (not  including  the  Philip- 
pines) allied  with  the  United  States  who  are 
residing  in  the  United  States. 

2.  U.S.  veterans  and  their  dependents 
residing  in  foreign  countries  (other  than  in 
the  Philippines)  a.-e  eligible  for  the  same 
VA  benefits  as  those  residing  within  the 
United  States  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  Loan  Guaranty  benefits  and  Para- 
plegic Housing  Grants  are  not  available  in 
any  foreign  country; 

(b)  Except  in  the  Philippines,  hospitaliza- 
tion for  non-service-connected  disabilities 
Is  not  available  to  any  U.S.  veteran  in  any 
foreign  country; 

(c)  Except  in  the  Philippines,  hospitaliza- 
tion or  medical  care  for  service-connected 
disabilities  are  not  available  in  anv  foreign 
country  unless  the  veteran  is  a  U.s'.  citizen; 

(d)  Vocational  rehabilitation  based  on 
post  World  War  II  service  is  not  available  in 
any  foreign  country  to  a  veteran  who  was  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  when  he 
ro:iciered  such  service  (38  U.S.C.  1502(C)). 
Except  in  the  Philippines,  voc.ttlonal  train- 
;;•?  is  not  available  in  a  foreign  countrv  to  a 
veteran  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  when  he  rendered  .such  service  unless 
adequate  training  for  the  selected  objective 
is  not  available  in  the  United  States  or  Its 
possessions,  and  then  only  if  training  is  pur- 
sued under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(VA  Regulation  10020   (C)    (2i); 

ic)  Except  in  the  Philippines,  War  Orphans 
Educational  Assistance  is  not  available  in 
any  foreign  country  unless  the  child  is  first 
enrolled  in  an  Institution  of  higher  learning 
located  in  the  U. sited  States  and  the  courses 
t.iken  in  the  foreign  college  or  university  are 
an  integral  part  of  and  fully  creditable  to- 
w.ird  completion  of  a  coiu-se  In  the  U.S  in- 
stitution; 

(f)  No  education  or  training  below  the 
college  level  is  available  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try under  the  Veterans'  Re.idjustment  Beue- 
lits  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89   358). 

3.  Under  38  U.S.C.  109(b)  persons  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  any  govern- 
ment allied  with  the  United  St.'ites  in  World 
War  II  and  who  at  the  time  of  entrance  into 
such  service  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  be  gTant«d 
vocational  rehabilitation  (chapter  31)  and 
lo.in  guaranty  benefits  (chapter  37) .  but  only 
If  he  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  filing  claim,  and  he  has  not  applied 
for  and  received  the  s.nme  or  similar  benefit 
from  the  government  in  whose  armed  forces 
he  served. 

4.  Under  38  U.S.C.  109(a)  the  Veterans' 
Aaministration  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  agreements  with  any  nation  allied 
or  associated  with  the  United  States  in 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II  (excepting  any 
World  War  I  ally  which  was  an  enemy  of  the 
UiUted  States  during  World  War  11),  to  fur- 
nish on  a  reimbursable  cash  basis  t,o  dis- 
charged members  of  the  armed  forces  of  such 
government  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
trc.itment,  hospital  care,  transportation  and 
traveUng  expenses,  prosthetic  appliances, 
education,  training,  or  similar  benefits,  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  the  nation  concerned 
for  Its  veterans.  Pursuant  to  these  provi- 
sions reciprocal  agreements  are  presently  in 
force  under  which  the  VA  furnishes  benefits 
•  largely  hoepltal  and  medical)  to  ex-mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Nortliern  Ireland, 
Cinada,  including  Newfoundland,  Austraha, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  (chap.  24  M-1. 
part  I) .  and  the  Philippines. 


5.  Under  the  above-mentioned  provisions 
of  law  and  the  reciprocal  agreements  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  served  In  the 
allied  armed  forces  even  though  residing 
within  the  United  States  often  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  certain  VA  benefits.  Attention  Is  in- 
vited to  the  following  benefits  which  have 
been  or  if  applied  for  would  have  been  denied 
to  allied  veterans  who  are  citizens  of  or  are 
residents  in  the  United  States: 

(a)  Compensation  for  service-connected 
disability  or  death  is  not  payable  under  laws 
admiinstered  by  the  VA  to  veterans  or  their 
dependents  based  on  service  in  any  allied 
armed  force,  except  to  veterans  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth  Army  and  recognized 
guerrilla  forces,  and  their  dependents; 

lb)  Pension  for  non-service-connected 
disability  or  death  is  not  payable  under  laws 
administered  by  the  VA  based  on  serv.ce  In 
any  allied  armed  force; 

(c)  Domiciliary  care  in  VA  Homes  may  not 
be  granted  to  veterans  of  the  armed  forces 
of  allied  nations  who  are  resident  in  the 
United  States; 

(d)  Non-service-connected  hospitalization 
may  not  be  granted  to  U.S.  citizens  who 
served  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  A  private  bill  to  grant 
relief  In  such  a  c.a-se.  Involving  a  1949  auto- 
mobile accident  in  Oklahoma,  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  in  1953; 

(e)  The  more  liberal  V.-V  education  and 
training  benefits  (AD  No,  719)  and  readjust- 
ment benefit-s  (AD  No.  740)  m.iy  not  be  af- 
forded   US.    citizens    who    have    received    a 


similar  but  lesser  benefit  under  laws  provid- 
ing benefits  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  allied 
country  In  which  they  served; 

(f)  Automobiles  for  amputees  are  nr> 
available  to  U.S.  citizens  who  served  in  the 
allied  forces; 

(g)  Paraplegic  Housing  Grants  are  not 
available  to  U.S.  citizens  who  served  in  the 
allied  forces; 

(h)  Additional  compensation  is  not  grant- 
ed for  injuries  inctirred  while  undergoing 
hospital  treatment  by  the  VA  for  a  disability 
connected  with  World  War  II  service  in  an 
allied  armed  force; 

(1)  Orphans  Education  Assistance  is  not 
available  to  the  children  of  deceased  veter- 
ans who  served  in  the  allied  armed  forces; 

(j)  GI  loans  are  not  available  to  certain 
allied  veterans  who  though  residing  In  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  application  of 
benefits  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  allied  force.;: 

(k)  National  Service  Life  Insurance  w.-.s 
not  available  after  World  War  11  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  served  in  the  allied  armed  forces; 

(I)  Burial  fiags — A  U.S.  flag  m;;y  not  be 
used  to  drape  the  casket  or  be  given  to  He 
next  of  kin  of  U.S.  citizens  who  served  It,  il.e 
allied  armed  forces; 

(m)  Memorial  plots  In  national  cemc-terles 
are  not  available  for  U.S.  citizens  who  died 
or  were  killed  in  action  while  serving  In  t.'ie 
armed  forces  of  an  allied  nation,  and  whose 
remains  have  not  been  identified,  or  were 
buried  at  sea,  or  were  determined  to  be  un- 
recoverable. 


Btnejil.':  for  U.S.  veterans  residing  overseas,  for  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  vclera„.i 
and ^coiils  residing  in  the  Philippines,  and  for  veterans  of  allied  countries  resi/iina  in 
the  United  Slates 


Benefit 


Autoinol/ilcs  for  amputees , 

Blttirt . w-rvice conneeterl  (!!e<'ms-eve dews, 
electronic   equipment— bliiiduess   not 
lu'ce.<s!4rily  service  coonectcdj. 
Biirial  allowanoe .:,. 


BuriiJ  flaf  to  drape  casket. 


Compensation  for  service-connected  dis- 
riMlity. 

Conif)(ii.<alion  for  service-eoimected  death. 

Uepinilency  and  iudeiiuiity  compen- 
sation. 

Homicilliiry  care 

Eduoit  innsl  luisist^uice  »  (college  level) . . 

Uospilatization  (service  eonnected) 

ITospitalizalion  (nnnserviee  conneetedi... 
Intunuue  (.NijLli  ki I.  service-disabled 
v.teruns   who   served  after  Apr.   24. 

1M,^1. 

Loan  eiiiiranlee.. 

Ouipatient  dental  care  (service  con- 
nected). 

Oiitpatinnt  medical  care  (service  con- 
nected ) . 

Pen^iion  (noiiservice  connected) 

.Speci.illy  ft.lapted  housing  (paraplegics).. 

Voctiimnal  rehiibllitation 

W  ar  oriphun.s  e<lucational  assistance 


U.S.  veterans 

resitlinp  in  foreii.'n 

ciiuiitries  other 

than  Philippines 


Yes. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


..-.do 

....do 

-...do 


No 

Yes.. 

U.S.  citizen  only. 


No 

Yes... 


No 

U.S.  citizen  only. 


-do.. 


Yes 

No 

U.S.  citizen  only. 
No«_ 


riiiUppine 

Comiiionweillh  .\rray 

veterans,  old 

Scouts,  new  Scouts 


Allied  vetcrjins  '■ 

r(>!iidInB  tn 

United  Stales 


Old  Scouts  only. 
do 


C.W:  Yes 

Old  Scouts:  Yes., 
New  Scouts:  No. 

CAV:  Yes 

Old  Scouts:  Yes., 
New  Scouts:  No- 
Yes 


.do., 
.do.. 


NO 

Old  Scouts  only.. . 

(  AV:  Yes 

Old  Scouts:  Yes... 
New  Scouts:  No.. 
Old  Scouts  only... 
New  S<-outE  only*. 


No 

C.W:  Yes.... 

Old  Scouts:  Yes 

New  Scouts;  No 

C.W:  Yft"; 

Old  .Scouts:  Yes 

New  Scouts:  No 

Old  ijcouls  only 

No 

Old  Scouts  only 

do , 


No. 
Yes. 


Do. 


No. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Yes. 


Do. 


Do. 


No. 
No. 


U.S.  cllben  only. 
Yes. 


Do. 


No. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


'  Heneflt!!  supplied  un'ier  reciprocal  airreements  under  which  the  (orelpn  countrv  reiniburses  VA  In  cii,«h  for  co"^ 
of  benefit  furnished  escejiting  vixationalrchabililation  and  loan  guarantee  benefits" furnished  under  3s  V.6.C.  lOHili) 
to  I  ..s.  eitl?en.<  rcsiiiijii;  in  l'nite<l  Slat^-S. 

<  For  World  W;ir  11  vetcriins'il  education  and  1  ilnineended  July  2.5.  IS.W.  No  education  or  traininifhelowcolWire 
lev<>l  Is  available  in  any  foreign  country  under  the  Veterans  Keadju.st  ment  Benelits  Act  of  IWtb  (Public  Law  M»-35*). 

5 1'liilippine  .•^coiits  who  served  after  Apr.  24,  19S1.  are  elipible  undtT  38  I'.S.C.  l()7(b). 

'  Not  available  unless  child  first  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  leaniini.'  located  in  I'nitp'i  States  and  f  tie  eonrs."! 
takeuin  I  he  forei^-n  college  or  university  are  an  intefrul  part  ofand  fully  credit  able  tow  ard  eompletiou  of  a  course  in  tlio 
I  .t.  institution. 


Sample  Cases — Allied  Vetera.ns — Veterans' 
Administration  Benetits  Denied 
Case  1.  The  veteran,  a  United  States  citi- 
zen, who  served  during  World  War  II  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  from  September 
1941  to  July  1945.  was  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  In  Oklahoma  in  1949.    He  ap- 


plied to  the  VA  for  nonservice-connected  hos- 
pitalization and  treatment.  The  Canadian 
Government  advised  that  he  had  received  all 
the  benefits  of  their  law«  and  waa  not  en- 
titled to  further  treatment.  Hence,  his  ap- 
plication was  denied.  Bills  to  grant  hospital- 
ization  to  this   veteran  were  Introduced   in 
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the  82(1  and  83d  Congresses.  A  bill,  HJt. 
3350,  pEissed  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  July  3,  1954  (House  Doc.  462,  83d 
Congress). 

Case  2.  The  veteran,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force,  served  therein  from  No- 
vember 18.  1942  to  July  3,  1945.  He  was  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  filing  claim  for  education  and  training 
under  Public  Law  346,  78tb  Congress.  The 
benefit  was  denied  because  he  was  receiving 
a  similar  but  lesser  benefit  under  Canadian 
law. 

Case  3.  The  veteran,  a  United  States  citi- 
zen at  the  time  he  entered  the  British  Royal 
Air  Force,  served  therein  from  October  3, 
1941,  to  November  19,  1945.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  the  war  and  settled 
In  Michigan.  The  veteran  underwen;  treat- 
ment m  a  VA  hoepltal  for  his  World  War  II 
service-connected  condition  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  The  British  Government  reim- 
bursed the  VA  In  cash  for  the  treatment  fur- 
nished. During  one  period  of  such  treat- 
ment the  veteran  slipped  aqd  fell  causing 
additional  injuries.  He  applied  for  additional 
compensation  based  on  such  injury  but  it 
was  denied  as  no  such  benefit  Is  afforded  un- 
der British  law. 

Case  4.  The  veteran,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  served  during  World  War  II  in  the 
French  Army,  applied  to  the  VA  for  treat- 
ment of  his  service-connected  condition. 
Such  treatment  was  denied  because  the 
French  Government  had  not  entered  Into  a 
reciprocal  agreement  under  which  the  United 
States  would  be  reimbursed  In  cash  for  such 
treatment. 

Case  5.  The  veteran,  a  native  of  Australia, 
served  in  the  Australian  Armed  Forces  from 
January  12,  1940  to  March  3,  1946.  He  Im- 
migrated to  the  United  States  after  the  war 
and  settled  In  Arizona.  He  married  a  local 
girl  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
In  1963,  he  made  application  to  the  VA  for 
loan  guaranty  benefits  under  section  1506  of 
Public  Law  346,  78th  Congress  (now  38  U.S.C. 
109(b) ) .  The  benefit  was  denied  because  the 
veteran  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  he  entered  the  Australian  Armed 
Forces. 

Case  6.  The  British  War  Pension  Enact- 
ments provide  benefits  for  wartime  service 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  Civilian  Technical 
Corps,  and  those  In  the  civilian  population 
who  served  as  wardens,  firefighters,  etc.  The 
British  Government  offered  cash  reimburse- 
ment to  the  VA  If  it  would  treat  the  World 
War  II  injuries  of  such  persons.  However, 
the  VA  could  not  furnish  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  to  such  civilian  groups  even  though 
the  British  Government  wsis  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  They  were  not  discharged  members 
Of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  an  allied 
Government. 

Case  7.  "...he  veteran,  a  United  States  citi- 
zen at  the  time  he  served  in  the  British 
Army  from  September  1940  to  July  1945.  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  the  war. 
He  applied  for  and  received  hospitalization 
by  the  VA  for  his  service -connected  condi- 
tions. The  VA  was  reimbursed  in  cash  by 
the  British  Government  for  such  treatment. 
In  1960  the  veteran's  debilities  became  such 
that  he  could  not  care  for  himself.  Further 
hospitalization  was  not  Indicated  by  his  con- 
dition so  he  applied  for  domiciliary  care. 
This  could  not  be  granted,  even  on  a  cash 
reimbursable  basis,  because  It  is  not  one  of 
the  benefits  which  can  be  afforded  on  a  recip- 
rocal bafls  under  38  U.S.C.  109(a) . 

Case  8.  The  veteran,  a  United  States  citi- 
zen, served  In  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  II.  He  had  a  service-con- 
nected arthritis  condition.  He  applied  to 
the  VAH,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  for  hospital- 
ization and  was  treated  for  myalgia,  and  cer- 
tain other  disabilities  which  the  VA  be- 
lieved to  be  associated  with  or  aggravating 


his  service-connetted  condition.  The  Ca- 
nadian Government  refused  to  pay  for  the 
treatment  furnisHed  and  the  VA  billed  the 
veteran  for  $2,304J25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ve  have  had  for  many 
years  a  sizable  number  of  groups  which 
have  served  in  eome  capacity  with  the 
Armed  Forces  but  who  have  never  been 
given  veterans'  .status  or  been  eligible  for 
veterans"  benefits.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  listing  of  these  several  groups: 

Service  AssociatSd  With  the  Milit.^ry  or 
Naval  Forces  in  Time  of  War 
In  previous  W!4|-s  tiiere  have  been  many 
civilians  or  semi»mlUtary  individuals  who 
served  with  but  wtre  not  a  part  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  most  ln.«t.inces  these  groups  are 
not  eligible  for  anjr  veterans'  benefits.  Most, 
If  not  all.  of  these  groups  have  t>een  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  K^'ith  the  primary  emphasis 
on  pension.  The  groups  listed  give  an  In- 
dication of  the  rflagnitude  of  this  question 
of  semi-military  service  for  individuals  who 
served  in  some  special  capacity  in  tlie  Civil 
War,  Spanish-.^merican  War.  World  War  I. 
and  World  War  II: 

CIVIL    WAR 

Slaves,  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  State 
Troops,  Mis.souri  Militia,  Montell  Guards. 
Confederate  Vet^rtins:  By  special  Legislation, 
pension  was  extended  to  Provisional  Enrolled 
Missouri  Militia.  Missouri  State  Militia,  Penn- 
sylvania Emergency  Militia.  First  Regiment 
Ohio  Light  ArtilHry.  Captain  David  Beatys 
Company  of  Independent  Scouts,  and  Cap- 
tain Goldman  Bryson's  Company  of  North 
Caroliiia  Mounted  Volunteers. 

PL  85-425,  enacted  19.58,  granted  VA  bene- 
fits to  veterans  af  Confederate  Forces  wlio 
served  in  Civil  War.  and  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  such  veterans. 

IdOIAN    WARS 

Texas  Rangers.  Paclcers.  Teamsters.  Sur- 
geons, and  Civiliitti  Scouts:  Act  of  March  3. 
1855  as  amended  May  14.  1856,  provided 
bounty  lands  for  military  service  of  U.S., 
including  w.igon-inasters  and  teamsters  who 
may  have  been  eijiployed  under  direction  of 
competent  authority,  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
transportation  of  military  stores  and  sup- 
plies. 

Deputy  Marshafc.  Scouting  Service.  Indian 
Scouts;  Indian  Soouts  were  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  miUitry,  State  or  territory  in 
which  they  serve*.  In  some  Instances,  in- 
dividual Scouts  were  granted  service  pen- 
sions by  special  Legislation. 

SPANISS- AMERICAN    WAR 

Contract  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons. 
Nurses,  Male,  Include  Man  Nurse  in  Last 
Proviso:  Contract  Surgeons  performing  over- 
seas duty  in  Spanish-American  War  did 
qualify  for  hospiOnliZiition  and  medical  care 
at  VA  expense.  Also  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  disabilii;y  incurred  during  war  in 
the  field,  in  trantitu.  or  in  hospital. 

Quartermaster  Corps,  yo  Days'  Foreign 
Service:  Those  serving  as  Army  Paymasters 
clerks  are  entitled  to  pension  as  veterans  of 
Spanlsh-Americaij  War.  (See  19  P.O.  149 
and  AD.  654.1 

Revenue  Cutt»r  Crewmembers.  Arrriy: 
Those  on  revenue-cutters  placed  under  Navy 
command  had  tctive  service  for  which 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  benefits  can 
be   granted.      (See  AD.   436.) 

Veterinarians.    Contract    Teamsters. 

WORLD    WAR    I 

Adjutants  genefal.  U.S.  property  and  dis- 
bursing officers'  service,  April  6.  1917  to  No- 
vember 11.  1918.  same  Federal  service  status 
as  of  National  Gufcrd  in  Federal  service. 

American  citizens  with  Lafayette  Esca- 
drllle,  American  Red  Cross. 

American  Secret  Service  State  Dep.artment, 
Treasury,  women  citizens  and  welfare  work- 


ers: WWVA.  1924  provided  compensation  for 
disabiiitles  contracted  by  "women  citizeiis 
of  United  Stjites  who  were  taken  from  US 
by  U.S.  and  who  served  In  base  hospitals 
overseas."  After  repeal  of  law  In  1933,  rights 
of  this  limited  group  were  protected,  but 
were  not  extended  or  enlarged. 

Civilian  Clerks.  Engineers  Department. 
Contract  Surgeons.  Female:  See  Contr.ict 
Surgeons,  S.A.W. 

Civilian  Employees  as  Defined  by  War  De- 
partment, Civilian  Employees  and  Contract 
Surgeons:  See  Contract  Surgeons,  S.A.W. 

Secretaries,  Dieticians,  Bacteriologists. 
Army  Medical  Corps  Employees  of  Army  Ord- 
nance Corps,  Army  Signal  Corps,  Army  Qu.-.r- 
termaster  Corps.  Army  Educational  9orp.? 
Army  Air  Corps:  See  above  commevt  on 
women  serving  overseas  in  base  hospitals. 

Customs  Intelligence  Bureau,  Port  of  New 
York:  Draft  Board,  Appointment  under  Se- 
lective Service  Law  Draftees;  Induction  not 
completed  prior  to  November  30,  1918;  Engi- 
neers Dept.,  U.S.  Army;  Engineer  Field 
Clerks;  Employees,  Engineers  Department: 
Field  Clerks;  Field  Clerks,  Army:  World  War 
I  Army  field  clerks  were  eligible  to  VA  bene- 
fits under  the  World  War  Veterans  Ac; 
1924 — R&PR — ^1025. 

Enlisted  men  Inducted  Into  service  not 
completed  prior  to  November  30,  1918. 

Enlisted  men  accepted  and  assigned  to 
educational  institutions. 

Midshipmen:  Midshipmen  at  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  Cadets  at  West  Point  during  World 
War  I  were  on  active  service  and  qualiliea 
for  VA  benefits. 

Nurses,  Student,  Army,  Nurses,  Student; 
and  Reconstruction  Aides,  Postal  Service 
Employees  of  American  Expeditionary  Forcei 
in  Europe  and  Asia;  Russian  Railway  Service 
O.Ticers;  Ru.>isian  Service;  World  War  1  vet- 
erans Include  those  who  served  with  US 
Military  Forces  in  Russia  from  April  1917  to 
April  1920. 

Signal  Clerks  at  Large,  Service  overscis  m 
Signal  Corps  and  Air  Corps;  Telephone 
Operators.  Signal  Corps;  Training  Corp? 
Students,  Army;  Warrant  Officers. 

Women  who  served  with  AEF,  Wom^n  who 
served  in  Base  Hospitals;  See  above  com- 
ments on  women  citizens,  American  Secrf. 
Service. 

GENERAL 

Contract  Surgeons,  Hospitalization  for 
Non-service-connected  disability. 

WORLD     WAR     II 

American  Field  Service;  American  Volun- 
teer Group  I  Flying  Tigers);  American  War 
Correspondents;  Civil  Air  Patrol;  Coaft 
Guard  Reserves.  Temporary  members;  Mer- 
chant Marine;  Naval  Aviation  Cadets,  inac- 
tive duty  status,  civilian  pilot  training;  State 
Guards;  Technical  Advisers,  SRA  Benefit.?: 
Women's  Air  Force  Service  Pilots;  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps:  Coverage  granted 
based  on  service-connected  disability  Cis- 
charge. 

ADDITIONAL    GROUPS    NOT    COVERED    FOR    V\ 
COMPENSATIOX     OR     PENSION 

World  War  I 

Polish  Army  Trained  In  U.S.— Polish 
Legion:  .Americans  serving  in  French  Forces: 
.^meric.ans  serving  in  Canadian  Army:  Army 
Transport  Corps.  QMC. 

World  War  II 
Americans  serving  In  RAF  and  RC.^F 
Czechoslovakian-Amerlcan  Army,  Greek 
Army,  Greek  Hellenic  Peoples  Liberation 
Army.  Polish  Resettlement  Corps,  French 
Forces  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  House  In  the  Whole 
House  or  is  It  considering  this  bill  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole,  or  is  it  con- 
sidering it  in  cormection  with  House  Res- 
olution 980,  which  was  just  adopted'' 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man jielding.  I  take  this  time  to  say 
that  I  served  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TE.^GUE^ 
and  the  distingruished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  on  the  panel  con- 
.cldering  these  matters  related  to  the 
Philippines.  They  were  very  meritorious. 
I  would  like  to  say  further  on  behalf  of 
the  congressional  members  of  that  panel 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  had  to 
take  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  panel 
upon  the  Illness  of  General  Decker  who 
had  been  appointed  Chairman  by  the 
President. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  did  an  out- 
standing job  of  hard  work  on  behalf  of 
their  country,  and  I  think  they  deserve 
the  commendation  of  the  House  for  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa.?.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
should  also  be  said  that  the  fact  the 
majority  leader  was  with  us  and  worked 
so  diligently  and  contributed  so  much 
assisted  us  in  reaching  conclusions  which 
I  think  are  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
support. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  In  further- 
ance of  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  said,  that  these  bills,  this  and  the 
one  yet  to  come,  are  attempts  to  resolve 
some  longstanding  problems  between  our 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines.  I  think  It  worthy  to  recall 
that  during  the  days  of  World  War  n 
many  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  In  vari- 
ous capacities  fought  side  by  side  with 
our  troops.  Many  of  them  were  killed; 
many  imprisoned,  and  a  great  many 
sulTered  hardships.  This  is  an  efifort  to 
bring  some  measure  of  equity  to  those 
men  and  to  their  families.  I  strongly 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  ■«-ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  state  for  the  record  and  for 
the  information  of  those  of  us  who  are 
here  how  much  tliis  legislaUon  will  cost. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  On  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration  (HJl. 
16330)  the  cost  w^ould  be  about  $10  mil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period.  The  cost  of 
the  second  blU  (H.R.  16367)  would  be 
about  $15  million  over  the  life  of  the 
program.  That  bill  Is  a  war  orphan  bUl. 
It  would  be  $3  million  this  year  and 
$15  million  over  the  life  of  the  program. 
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Mr.  PELLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  raise.  I  speak  as  one  who  during 
World  War  II  served  as  commanding 
officer  of  a  vessel  in  the  Pacific,  and  I 
bui-ied  members  of  my  crew  at  sea  and 
I  have  been  terribly  disturbed  because  in 
the  conllict  raging  in  Vietnam,  700  miles 
across  the  South  China  Sea  from  Manila, 
there  is  the  Philippine  Goveriiment,  and 
we  have  not  had  tlie  support  of  that 
Government.  I  have  asked  the  State 
Department  month  after  month  after 
month  what  they  are  doing  to  help.  The 
most  that  I  have  been  told  is  that  there 
c.re  70  Filipinos  giving  us  a  hand  in 
Vietnam.  More  recently  I  am  told  they 
have  worked  out  something  there,  and 
we  are  receiving  some  support  in  the  way 
of  a  construction  battalion  or  some  such 
help  from  the  Philippines  in  Vietnam. 

Before  I  vote  to  lend  my  support  and 
to  give  a  penny  on  this  project,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  question.  What  are  the 
Fihpinos  doing  to  help  us  in  Vietnam 
too ay? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Teacue 
of  Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Ad.air]  who  is  very  familiar  with 
what  is  being  done  in  the  Philippines. 

Before  I  yield,  however,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned this  bill  has  nothing  to  do,  with 
what  the  Philippines  have  done  in  Viet- 
nam. I  too  have  been  disappointed  with 
what  the  Philippines  have  done  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  They  have  not 
done  anything. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  not  quite  true. 
The  greatest  evacuation  base  for  our 
wounded  from  Vietnam  at  this  time  is 
at  Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines.  They 
are  permitting  us  to  use  tliat  field  for 
that  purpose,  and  they  are  completely 
cooperative  in  that  respect. 

As  Members  know,  -we  also  have  other 
military  installations  in  the  Philippines, 
and  they  are  cooperative  in  that  respect. 
After  the  election  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Marcos — who  it  is  hoped  will 
visit  this  country  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture— Mr.  Marcos  was  able  to  get  through 
the  legislature  of  that  country  a  bill 
which  did  make  it  possible  for  it  to  send 
military  units  to  Vietnam.  They  are 
now  preparing  and  equipping  and  train- 
ing engineer  units.  There  are  at  least 
2,000  men  in  these  units  which  are  either 
in  Vietnam  at  this  time  or  on  its  way 
there.  They  will  contribute  greatly  to 
our  effort  there.  I  must  say,  much  as  I 
admire  the  gentleman,  I  certainly  have 
to  differ  with  him  on  the  participation 
and  cooperation  which  we  have  had  from 
the  Cjrovernment  of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN.     Can  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  tell  me  what  assur- 


ances we  have  on  what  the  upper  limit 
of  assistance  will  be  from  the  Philippine 
Government  in  our  efforts  in  Vietnam? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
man that,  any  more  than  I  can  tell  him 
what  the  upper  limit  of  our  owti  effort 
will  be,  or  what  the  upper  limit  of  the 
Korean  participation  wiU  be,  or  what 
the  upper  limit  of  the  Australian  par- 
ticipation will  be,  I  believe  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  developments  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  my  colleague  from  Texas  yield  fur- 
ther to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  make  two  observations  In  response 
to  my  friend  from  Indiana. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Philippine 
Government  has  permitted  'js  to  have 
bases  on  its  sovereign  soil  and  has  co- 
operated in  a  limited  way.  But  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  the  patients 
in  the  hospital  at  Clark  Field  are  U.S. 
soldiers  and  marines  who  were  wounded 
in  Vietnam. 

Again,  this  is  only  700  miles  across  the 
South  China  Sea.  It  is  our  boys  who  are 
■washing  the  linen  in  southeast  Asia,  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
today.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  the 
cooperation  we  should  have  from  the 
Philippine  Government  in  taking  care 
of  the  problem  in  their  backyard.  I 
cannot  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  may  decry  the  fact,  as 
the  gentleman  does,  '.hat  our  boj-s  are 
there,  but  they  are  there,  and  if  they 
are  wounded  we  want  them  to  have  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  medical  atten- 
tion we  can  give  them.  That  Is  exactly 
what  they  are  getting  in  this  Installation 
in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  extend  for  5  additional  years  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  contract  to  pay  for  hospital  care 
for  certain  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
veterans  who  served  with  U.S.  forces 
during  Worid  War  n.  The  existing 
statuton,'  authority  will  expire  June  30. 
1968.  In  addition,  the  bill  will  make 
elipible  for  hospital  care  and  medical 
treatment  an  additional  group  of  World 
War  n  veterans  not  presently  covered 
by  the  existing  law.  The  bill  will  also 
make  non-service-connected  hospital 
treatment  available  to  these  deserving 
veterans. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  en- 
acted Pubhc  Law  80-865.  a  bill  to  assist 
by  grants-in-aid  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  in  providing  medical  care  and 
treatment  to  certain  veterans.  This  law- 
authorized  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  existing  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Manila.  The  law  authorized  an  initial 
5-year  program  of  grants  to  cover  hos- 
pitalization expenses  for  the  treatment  of 
seriice-connected  disabilities  of  Com- 
monwealth Army  veterans  who  sen-ed 
with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  World 
War  n.  This  program  of  grants-in-aid 
has  been  extended  by  public  law  each  5 
years  until  the  present  time.  The  cur- 
rent grant,  authorized  by  Public  Law  88- 
40,  limits  the  expenditure  to  $500,000  per 
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year  and  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  June 
30,  1968.  In  1958,  the  program  was  ex- 
panded to  provide  outpatient  treatment 
for  service-connected  disabilities  to  the 
same  group  of  Commonwealth  Army  vet- 
erans who  have  previously  been  entitled 
only  to  hospital  care. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  existing  law  au- 
thorizes hospital  care  and  outpatient 
treatment  for  Philippine  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans.  A  group  not 
presently  covered,  but  deserving  of  equal 
treatment  under  the  law,  are  the  group 
of  veterans  known  as  new  Philippine 
Scouts.  These  are  Filipino  troops  who 
enlisted  for  3  years  on  or  after  October 
6,  1945,  in  accordance  with  section  14  of 
Public  Law  79-190,  the  Armed  Forces 
Volimtary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945,  for 
service  in  the  Philippines,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan  and  former  Japanese  ter- 
ritory, and  for  service  elsewhere  in  the 
Far  East.  Although  this  group  was  eli- 
gible for  the  payment  of  compensation 
for  service-connected  disability  or  death, 
they  have  never  been  made  eligible  for 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  service- 
connected  disabilities.  H.R.  16330  will 
extend  such  eligibility  to  this  deserving 
group  of  veterans. 

Under  existing  law,  neither  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  nor  new  Phil- 
ippme  Scouts  are  entitled  to  hospital 
care  for  the  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  disabilities.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  these  men  served 
side  by  side  with  their  American  com- 
rades In  arms  during  World  War  II. 
Yet,  other  U.S.  veterans  who  served  di- 
rectly in  our  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  II  and  are  residing  In  the  Philip- 
pines may  be  furnished  non-service- 
connected  hospital  care  in  the  Veterans' 
Memorial  Hospital.  There  is  no  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  disparity  in  the 
law.  H.R.  16330  will  correct  this  in- 
equity by  authorizing  non-service-con- 
nected hospital  care  withm  the  limits  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Manila  for  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  and  new  Philippine 
Scouts. 

In  authorizing  the  extension  for  5  ad- 
ditional years  of  the  authority  to  con- 
tract to  pay  for  these  medical  services, 
UM.  16330  will  limit  the  total  U.S.  pay- 
ment for  hospital  care  to  not  more  than 
$1.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $2 
million  each  year  thereafter.  The  in- 
crease in  the  annual  fund  limitation  will, 
of  course,  be  required  to  vmderwrite  the 
costs  of  the  expanded  program  contem- 
plated by  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  any  con- 
tractual agreement  between  our  respec- 
tive Governments  requires  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Republic  of  the  Phllipptnes 
that  the  hospital  physical  plant,  facilities, 
and  equipment  will  be  upgraded  as  nec- 
essary and  the  failure  to  maintain  this 
hospital  in  a  well-equipped  and  effective 
operating  condition  shall  be  grounds  for 
stopping  U.S.  payments.  To  assist  in 
replacing  and  upgrading  of  equipment 
and  rehabilitating  the  physical  plant  and 
facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hias- 
pital,  the  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $600,000  for  this  purpose. 

This  hospital  1b  continually  staffed 
with    highly    competent,    well-trained 


health  service  Oersonnel  versed  in 
modern  treatment  techniques.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
annually  for  6  years  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1967  for  medjcal  research  and  the 
training  of  hospital  health  service  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  repre.sents.  In 
part,  the  culmination  of  the  work  of  a 
joint  Phillppine-Urited  States  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  of  Philippine  Veterans' 
Problems,  appointed  by  Preside,  tit  John- 
son and  President  Mavco,s  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philipplne.s,  It  was  my  privi- 
lege, alons  with  t'lp  di.stinpuished  chair- 
man of  this  comBiittee.  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  US,  panel  of  this  Com- 
mission, We  vi.sitpd  the  Veterans'  Me- 
morial Ho.spital  in  Manila,  We  discussed 
the  problems  a.s.<-o*iated  with  its  opera- 
tion with  officials  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  studied  position 
papers  prepared  bj  specialists  in  Philip- 
pine-United State*  relations.  In  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  evolves  from  care- 
ful consideration  and  mature  delibera- 
tion. It  offers  a  fair  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  one  of  many  problems  in  this  area, 
I  uree  its  approval, 

Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlaman  from  New  York, 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  do  I 
understand  that  tile  money  that  is  going 
to  flow  from  this  bill  will  ro  to  the  indi- 
vidual soldiers  in  the  Philippines  who 
fought  on  our  side  for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TEAGUK  of  Texas.  That  is  ex- 
actly correct.  It  will  flow  to  the  veterans 
through  the  hospical  in  the  form  of  medi- 
cal care,  medical  research  and  education. 

Mr.  WYDLER,  And  not  one  penny 
will  ?n  to  the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr,  TEAGUE  ol  Texas,  That  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  tiie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Speaker,  cut  this  as  thick  or  as 
thin  as  you  like,  this  is  part  of  the  cash- 
on-the-barrelhead  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  I  believe  that 
this  may  be,  but  that  is  not  all.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  an  honest  debt  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, 

Mr.  GROSS,  •^es.  We  can  talk  all 
we  want  to  about  the  contributions  that 
the  Rlipinos  have  made.  This  is  the 
way  this  Government  makes  foreign 
policy. 

This  is  the  way  this  Government  ap- 
peases and  kowtows  to  the  Filipinos — 
through  the  spenAng  of  additional  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Apparently  in  thds  legislation  Congress 
Is  going  from  coa^>ensatlon  for  service- 
connected  disability,  due  to  World  War 
n,  to  compensatioffi  to  the  Filipinos  for 
non-servlce-conneeted  disability;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  af  Texas,  To  a  very 
limited  degree. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Very  well.  We  are  un- 
dertaking a  brandhew  obligation  in  the 
Philippmes  with  respect  to  hospitaliza- 
tion. How  much  deeper  Ls  it  proposed 
to  dig  in  the  pock«ts  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry? 


I  can  recall  at  least  two  bills  of  $70 
million  to  $100  million  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  appease  these  people.  Yet  it  is 
proix)sed  to  provide  more  millions  in  or- 
der to  get  the  Philippine  Government 
even  to  put  a.  token  force  into  Vietnam, 

With  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  kind  of  trafficking 
with  people  around  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  spend  this  kind 
of  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  through  the  manipula- 
tion that  goes  with  this  kind  of  dealing, 

Mr,  ADAIR,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  t:e:i- 
tlcman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
and  in  doing  so  may  I  say  that  I  have  not 
made  a  trip  to  the  Philippines,  either,  on 
a  deal  of  this  kind, 

Mr,  ADAIR.  A  trip  was  made  to  tlie 
Philippmes,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  members  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  upon  the 
express  authority  of  the  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  as  was  pointed 
out.  took  the  vacation  period  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  for  that  purpose,  and 
w.orked  hard  and  diligently  doing  the  best 
v.e  could  in  the  interest  of  our  countiy 
and  in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  those 
veterans  there. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  also  my  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  said  that  in  his  opinion  this 
bill  has  a  foreign  relations  connotation 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  dictated  by  that 
consideration. 

Mr,  ADAIR,  It  is  dictated  only  by  the 
consideration  of  what  we  thought  was 
right  and  what  we  thought  was  equitable 

If  the  gentleman  will  penult  me  to  so 
state,  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  correct 
that  tliis  does  have  a  foreign  policy  con- 
sideration. It  also  basically  has  the  con- 
sideration of  doing  what  is  right  for  these 
men  and  some  of  their  families  who 
fouEjht  beside  the  American  troops  in 
World  War  n. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  put  a  far  different  con- 
notation on  it,  when  I  say  it  has  a  rela- 
tionship to  foreign  relations,  than  doe;; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair  K 
I  say  that  we  are  being  bought,  sold,  and 
delivered  in  these  deals.  It  is  about  time 
that  stopped. 

This  legislation  has  to  be  passed  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  Philippines  is 
to  be  here  this  weekend,  or  shortly  thei  e- 
after. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  I  said,  it  is  anticipated 
and  hoped  that  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  will  be  here.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  time  he  has  men- 
tioned is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
not  the  correct  time,  but  I  hope  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philippines  does  come  here. 
He  is  a  new  President.  He  is  workini: 
hard  to  give  his  people  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment I  believe  the  gentleman  would 
approve.  He  is  also  working  hard  to 
further  cooperation  between  our  coun- 
tries, particularly  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities we  wish  accomplished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  he  is  a 
good  President,  but  I  just  wish  he  would 
get  his  hand  out  of  our  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets.   That  is  what  I  hope  and  want. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  all  I  can  say  in  that  respect  is  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  not  to 
reach  into  the  pockets  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  those  of  us  who  are  here  ad- 
vocating this  legislation  today  are  not 
prone  to  support  legislation  to  reach  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  else  does  the  gen- 
tleman propose  to  get  $10  million  or 
$12  million  to  finance  this  proposition? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Of  course  it  will  come 
from  the  American  taxes,  but  it  is  a 
valid  and  worthwhile  expenditure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  not  brinc;ing 
the  new  Philippine  scouts  into  this  com- 
pensation program?  What  liability  do 
we  allegedly  have  for  them? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  new  PWlippine 
scouts  are  in  here.  They  were,  immedi- 
ately after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  un- 
der American  command  and  fulfl'lhng 
functions  as  occupation  troops  through- 
out Asia,  at  our  request  and  under  our 
command. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on  this 
Dill,  but  some  of  the  words  I  heard  said 
today  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
helpful  to  our  country,  I  hojie  those 
words  will  not  be  in  the  final  record. 
Free  speech  can  be  costly.  I  must  sav. 
Mr,  Speaker,  that  I  feel  very  deeply 
about  this  matter,  not  about  the  particu- 
lar provisions  of  this  particular  bill  but 
about  the  fact  that  we  could  be  .so  callous 
as  to  turn  our  backs  on  people  who  helped 
iLs  when  we  needed  help  and  then  say 
because  their  government  may  not  be 
doing  everything  we  want  it  to  do  at  this 
particular  juncture  of  history  that  thil 
is  the  reason  why  we  should  turn  our 
backs  on  these  men  who  helped  us  in 
years  gone  by. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  passes 
Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  tMr.  Teague]  about 
the  fiscal  aspects  of  this  matter.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  is  not  budgeted.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  not 
budgeted.    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  President  re- 
quested that  this  be  done?  I  may  say 
that  I  am  not  raising  this  question  in 
order  to  object  to  this  bill,  because  I  ap- 
prove of  this  bill.  I  think  there  are  good 
reasons  for  making  exceptions  here.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  been  very  dis- 
turbed about  the  President's  remarks,  as 
I  have  brought  out  on  the  floor  before, 
with  respect  to  the  Congress  going  be- 
yond his  budget.  I  have  felt  that  his 
remarks  overaU  are  well  founded: 
namely,  that  we  are  in  a  very  serious 
financial  situation.  However,  I  would 
like  to  see  whether  the  President  is  on 
record  as  requesttog  this  legislation 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  adminis- 
tration is  on  record  as  supporting  this 
legislation.  I  have  a  letter  to  that  effect. 
The  panel  was  appointed  May  12,  1966, 
and  thus  could  not  have  tocluded  it  in 
the  budget  presented  for  1967. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  the  administration 
say  anything  about  the  budgetary 
aspects  of  it? 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Yes 
Mr.  CURTIS.  What  did  they  say? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  say  t<) 
the  gentleman  that  it  was  discussed. 
This  will  be  a  matter  of  discussion  when 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  is  over 
here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
It  from  the  standpoint  of  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  but  lookmg  at  it  solely 
from  the  U.S.  fiscal  aspect. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlemen  on 
the  committee  for  this  work.  The  only 
reason  I  bring  up  the  fiscal  a.spect.s  here 
at  this  time.  is.  I  hope  I  am  on  mv  toes 
sufficiently  every  time  a  bill  comes  out, 
that  authorizes  expenditure.s  that  arc  not 
budgeted,  to  be  certain  there  are  good 
and  sufTScient  reasons  for  it.  I  hope 
that  the  committees  will  be  prepared 
whenever  they  present  a  bill  that  goes 
beyond  the  budget  to  explain  why  they 
feel  the  circumstances  ju.-^tify  tliat  there 
should  be  exceptions  made, 

I  hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  cooix'rate  in  having  some 
rescission  made  of  the  authority  to  .spend 
that  the  Congress  has  previously  granted 
to  him.  Maybe  the  authority  relates  to 
good  programs,  but  some  of  these  pro- 
gram.s  ought  to  be  put  on  the  shelf  or 
slov.cd  down  until  we  get  over  this  fiscal 
difficulty  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regard  this  particular 
bill  as  a  high  priority  bill  which  should 
take  precedence  over  many  expenditure 
items  in  the  Presidents  budget. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Speaker, 
J  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Speaker,  because  of  some  remarks 
|made  on  the  floor  of  this  Ch.imber,  I  feel 
a  moral  obligation  to  speak.  As  the  last 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I 
must  speak  the  sentiment  of  my  com- 
rades of  that  war  of  many,  many  years 
ago,  the  war  that  marked  the  bcgitining 
of  the  waim  association  of  our  country' 
with  the  Philippine  Islands  far  in  the 
Pacific.  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  senti- 
ment of  affection  for  the  people  of  the 
Pltilippine  Islands.  Nothing  must  ever 
be  permitted  to  weaken  the  bonds  that 
have  united  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  tiie  Philippines 
for  much  more  than  half  a  century, 

I  regret  ver>'  much  that  some  voices 
were  raised  in  opposition  to  tins  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suppose  that  there  will  never 
be  a  time  when  everj-  Member  of  this 
great  body,  this  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
435  Representatives,  will  be  of  one  mind, 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be,  but  I  do  want 
to  believe  that  those  who  oppose  this 
bill,  great  and  fine  statesmen  though  they 
be,  number  only  two  or  three  at  the  most. 
Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  California,  the  distin- 
guished chaii-man  of  the  space  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  one  who  sat  on  the 
committee  which  passed  the  Philippines 
Rehabilitation  Act  some  18  years  ago  and 
who  has  visited  the  Philippines  quite  fre- 
quently prior  to  then  and  afterward  in 
connection  with  various  matters,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  if 


it  were  not  for  the  resistance  of  the 
Filipino  people  that  bled  the  Japanese 
armed  forces  white  when  the  cliips  were 
down— and  they  did  not  even  have 
blankets  to  cover  them— this  war  miglit 
have  lasted  a  good  2  years  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  when  we  want 
to  talk  about  fiscal  matters  and  the  in- 
terest that  would  have  been  paid  on  that 
debt  it  would  have  been  more  than  wiped 
out.  It  would  have  more  than  wiped  out 
the  difference  that  we  are  now  paying 
these  people  who  fought  and  died  and 
were  involved  in  the  common  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  this  country'. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mf .  OHARA  of  Illinois,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida, 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  as.sociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  tliis 
House  and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
the  deep  appreciation  which  all  'of  us 
from  Florida  have  for  the  distin.LMjishcd 
service  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett],  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
with  evident  emotion  just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker  some  of  our  colleaeues 
may  not  recall  this  fact,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Flonda  [Mr,  Bennett]  owes 
his  life  to  the  Filipinos,  Mr,  Speaker, 
durin'j  World  War  n.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr,  Bennett]  escaped 
from  the  Japanese  and  his  life  was 
spared  by  the  courage  of  the  Filipinos, 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  when  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  spoke  he  did  not 
announce  that  fact  to  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr,  Bennett],  after  many  months 
of  fighting  behind  the  Japanese  lines, 
knows  that  without  the  help  of  the  loyal 
Filipinos  and  when  he  was  awaiting  his 
return  to  the  States,  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  contract  infantile  paralysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida would  be  a  bit  embarrassed  if  he  were 
on  the  floor  at  this  moment  to  hear  me 
pay  this  tribute  to  him.  but  tiie  gentle- 
man displayed  a  great  degree  of  bravery 
and  courage  to  fight  on  with  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Mr.  O  KARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  happy  heart  I  am  voting  for  this 
bill  and  in  voting  for  it  I  shall  be  voting 
a  tribute  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
and  likewise  a  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished, beloved,  and  heroic  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr,  Ben- 
nett]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr,  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words, 

Mr,  Speaker,  others  before  me  have 
spoken  eloquently  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  do  not  wish  to  extend  the  debate,  but  I 
wish  to  lend  my  support  and  recommend 
passage 

It  is  true  that  this  is  an  unfortunate 
time  to  consider  this  bill.  The  present 
Government  of  the  Philippines  has  not 
responded  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  gen- 
erously as  we  have  hoped.    It  is  not  the 
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proper  way  to  develop  a  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

Having  said  this,  we  should  direct  our 
attention  to  the  basic  Issue — fair  and 
just  treatment  of  the  Filipinos  who 
served  valiantly  under  our  command  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  forces  in 
World  War  n.  We  had  no  better  ally. 
We  had  no  better  friends.  No  people 
fought  more  ferociously  or  tenaciously 
for  us.  Without  the  effort,  without  the 
materiel,  without  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Filipino  people,  and  especially  the  Fili- 
pino Scouts,  the  Pacific  war  would  hiive 
been  extended  for  years  and  our  casual- 
ties would  certainly  have  been  much 
greater.  The  war  could  have  ternl- 
nated  qiolte  differently. 

We  should  be  enormously  grateful  to 
the  Filipino  people  and  particularly  to 
the  Filipino  Scouts.  I,  as  one  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  am  most  grateful. 
The  magnificent  performance  of  the 
Filipino  Scouts  during  World  War  11  is 
sufficient  reason  to  support  this  bill. 

Additionally,  but  importantly,  the 
Filipino  Scouts,  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Philippines  have  con- 
tinued to  be  outstanding,  flrst-ch.ss, 
loyal  citizens  and  friends,  in  spite  of 
their  second-class  treatment  by  our  own 
Government.  They  have  continued  to 
this  very  day  to  demonstrate  the  same 
splendid  traditions  and  loyalties  to  the 
United  States  which  they  displayed  in 
World  War  II.  They  continue  to  de- 
serve the  exact  same  treatment  which  is 
accorded  our  owti  veterans  and  their 
survivors.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  remember  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  Philippine  Army  veterans  and  their 
survivors  who  fought  and  died  with  and 
for  us  then. 

I  know  many  of  the  Scouts  intimately. 
Many  are  outstanding  citizens  of  our 
country.  They  have  made  major  con- 
tributions to  our  country  in  war  and  in 
peace.  Many  have  volunteered  to  serve 
again.    I  salute  them. 

The  bills  before  us  today  are  many 
years  late.  But  let  us  not  be  guilty  of 
forgetting  our  friends.  Wars  are  dread- 
ful. Wars  are  expensive.  But  they 
fought  with  us  and  for  us.  We  should  be 
willing  to  pay  this  small  price.  The  sev- 
eral bills  relating  to  the  Philippine 
Scouts  deserve  cur  support. 

Mr.  M.'kcGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  take  just  a  minute 
or  two  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  gent)«"man  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TeagueI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  three  bills  we  are  considering  are  the 
work  product  of  the  House  Committee  or. 
Veterans'  Affairs.  But  inasmuch  as  they 
deal  with  the  work  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission, I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tiagtjk] 
would  give  us  the  full  composition  of 
that  Commission?  We  know  only  that 
the  membership  Included  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ttague]  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair].    I  do 


not  find  any  list  of  the  entire  Commis- 
sion in  any  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Senator 
Long,  did  not  make  the  trip.  However, 
Mr.  McCurdy,  who  Is  about  as  famous 
an  American  Legionnaire  as  we  have  in 
the  United  States  made  the  trip,  as  did 
Mr.  Samuel  Gilstrftp,  our  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Pbilippines;  and  Gen. 
George  Decker,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  I  Mr.  AlbertI,  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  Messrs. 
Zablocki,  Ad.mr,  and  myself;  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr. 
William  J.  Driver.  The  Philippine  panel 
was  made  up  of  a  former  senator  of  the 
Philippines  anc"  a  member  of  their  house 
of  representatives,  a  former  ambas- 
sador; and  their  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  TE.^GUE]  has  indicated 
that  Senator  Long  did  not  make  the  ti'ip. 
May  I  ask  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, Mr.  William  J.  Driver,  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  also  made  the 
trip? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir,  every 
other  member  of  the  panel  made  the 
trip. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Itxas. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16330.  the  Philip- 
pine hospitalization  and  medif*"!  care 
bill,  and  H.R.  16387.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  wat  orphans'  educational 
assistance  profrram  to  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth Army. 

Both  bills  hava  a  laudable  purpose; 
both  give  due  recognition  to  the  heroic 
and  almost  legendary  role  that  the 
Philippine  Scouts  played  during  World 
War  II:  and  both  are  fitting  expressions 
of  this  Nation's  gratitude. 

H.R.  16330  would  extend  and  expand 
the  program  of  grfents-in-aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  for  the  hospi- 
talization of  Commonwealth  Army  vet- 
erans. The  Veterans'  Administration 
would  be  authorized  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing agreement  for  tlie  tsayment  of  the 
expenses  of  hospitali /■  n  of  such  vet- 
erans for  an  addition,  j  years  when  it 
expires  on  June  30,  1968. 

H.R.  16367  woijd  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  war  orphans"  educational  assist- 
ance program  to  the  children  of  those 
veterans  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth Army  who  died  or  have  become 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  by  rea- 
son of  their  service  during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bravery  of  the  men 
whom  we  honor  arid  remember  by  these 
two  bills  is  deeply  etched  in  the  annals 
of  the  military  history  of  this  Nation. 
We  ought  to  remember  that  in  those  dark 
days  of  World  W»r  II  when  these  men 
bore  arms  against  our  common  enemy 
they  fought  as  American  nationals,  and 
not  as  soldiers  of  an  independent  allied 
nation. 

We  in  Hawaii  feel  particularly  close 
to  these  brave  men  of  the  Philippines, 
for  there  are  many  among  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  related  to  them.  I  know 
that  the  gratitude  of  these  citizens  of 


the  50th  State  will  run  full  and  deep 
upon  the  enactment  of  these  two  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  sup- 
port for  H.R.  16330  and  H.R.  16367. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WAR  ORPHANS'  TRAINING  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  PHILIP- 
PINE VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16367)  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program 
to  the  children  of  those  veterans  of  the 
Philippines  Commonwealth  Army  who 
died  or  have  become  permanently  anri 
totally  disabled  by  reason  of  their  ser\ice 
during  World  V.'ar  II,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas 
[Mr.  Teague]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  readtlie  bill,  as  follows; 
HR.  16367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  r.- 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subch:.p- 
ter  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER     VII  —  PHILIPPINES     COMMON- 
WEALTH    ARMT     AND     PHILIPPINE     SCOL-T.S 

"5  1765.  Children  of  certain  Philippine   .c.- 
erans 

"Baaic  eligibility 

"(a)  Tlie  term  'eligible  person'  as  used  in,, 
section  1701(a)(1)  of  this  title  includes  •:;» 
children  of  those  Commonwealth  Army  \e'- 
erans  and  'New'  Philippine  Scouts  who  m^'et 
the  requirements  of  service-connected  ri.  =  - 
ability  or  death,  based  on  service  as  defined 
In  section  1766. 

"Administrative  provisions 
"lb)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  .";i 
chapter  36  shall  apply  to  the  educational  ?^- 
sistance  for  children  of  Philippines  Comm  li- 
wealth  Army  veterans  and  'New'  Philippu.e 
Scouts,  except   that — 

"  ( 1 )  educational  assistance  allowances  au- 
thorized by  section  1732  of  this  title  and  tiie 
special  training  allowance  authorized  by  .«tc- 
tion  1742  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  at  the  r.u; 
of  two  Philippine  pesos  for  each  dollar,  and 
"(2|  any  reference  to  a  State  approvini: 
agency  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  .Ad- 
ministrator, 

"Delimiting  dates 
"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  i.^ 
an  "eUgible  person'  solely  by  virtue  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  who  is  above 
tlie  age  of  seventeen  years  and  below  the  aee 
of  twenty-three  years  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  period  referred  to 
In  section  1712  of  this  title  shall  not  e:id 
until  the  expiration  of  the  flve-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  section. 
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"5  1766.  Definitions 

"(a)  The  term  'Commonwealth  Army  vet- 
erans' means  persons  who  served  before  July 
1,  1946.  In  the  organized  military  forces  of 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines,  while 
such  forces  were  in  the  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  pursuant  to  the  military  order  of  the 
President  dated  July  26,  1941.  including 
among  such  military  forces  orgamzed  guer- 
rilla forces  under  commanders  app)olnted, 
designated,  or  subsequently  recognized  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  Southwest  Pacific 
.^rea.  or  other  competent  authority  in  the 
.^rmy  of  the  United  States,  and  who  were 
dL-^charged  or  released  from  such  service  un- 
der conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

■(b)  The  term  'New'  Philippine  Scouts 
means  Philippine  Scouts  who  enrolled  and 
served  under  section  14  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945." 

.Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  35 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SfBCHAPTER  Vll— PHILIPPINE   COMMONWEALTH 
ARMY  AND  PHILIPPINE  SCOtTTS 

"1765.  Children  of  certain  Philippine  veter- 
ans. 

"1766.  Definitions." 

.Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  War  Orphans' 
Educational  Assistance  program  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  veterans  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth Army  who  died  or  have  become 
permanently  and  totallv  disabled  by  reason 
cf  their  service  during  World  War  II,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "Philippines" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Philippine". 

On  page  2.  beginning  in  line  12,  strike  out 
'Philippines". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  "the  rate  of 
two  Philippine  pesos"  and  ln.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  rate  in  Philippine  pesos  which  is 
equivalent  to  $0.50". 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  17  through 
19  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(b)  The  term  '"New"  Philippine  Scouts' 
means  Philippine  Scouts  who  served  under 
section  14  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Ac^  of  1945,  and  who  were  dis- 
charged or  relea.«;ed  from  such  service  under 
conditions   other   than   dishonorable." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  years 
since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  many  programs 
and  projects  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of 
tiie  Republic  of  the  Philippines  from"  the 
destruction  and  devastation  suffered 
during  the  war.  One  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful of  our  actions  taken  to  help  the 
future  of  the  Philippines  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  War  Orphans'  Educational 
Assistance  Act  to  permit  the  children  of 
deceased  U.S.  Army  personnel  and  Regu- 
lar Phihppine  Scouts  residing  In  the 
Philippines  to  receive  educational  bene- 
fits and  training— Public  Law  85-460 
June  18,  1958.  During  the  years  since 
19d8  we  have  seen  how  thousands  of 
Filipino  children,  through  more  exten- 
sive education  and  training  have  been 
better  able  to  assume  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens  of  that  country.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
needed  the  skills  th^se  children  gained 
through  education  to  teach  their  schools, 
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heal  their  sick,  and  plan  and  build  their 
bridges  and  roads. 

At  the  present  time  with  the  Philip- 
pines developmg  its  industrial  potenUals 
to  an  ever  greater  degree,  more  skilled 
technicians  and  college-educated  work- 
ers are  needed.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant steps  we  can  take  to  assure  a  better 
and  more  stable  future  for  the  Phihp- 
pines  is  to  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  War  Orphans'  Educational  A.-isist- 
ai'.ce  Act. 

The  present  bill  will  enable  more  than 
8.000     children     of     service-connected 
dc'Ceased   or  totally  disabled  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  and  new  Philip- 
pine Scouts  to  receive  educational  and 
training  assistance.     We  have  seen  in 
the  United  States  that  educational  pro- 
grams provided  for  the  children  of  de- 
ceased and  disabled  veterans  have  been 
of  tremendous  value  both  to  the  children 
benefited  as  well  as  to  the  economy  of 
the  country.       At  this   time,   when  the 
Communist  threat   to   the  countries  of 
southeast  Asia  is  so  near  and  menacing, 
one    of    the    most    valuable   means    of 
counteracting  its  subverting  influences  is 
to  provide  more  and  better  educational 
training  for  children  who  otherwise  may 
never  have  the  opportunity  or  financial 
means  to  gain  the   benefits  of  higher 
education.      Furthermore,  the  children 
the  present  bill   would   benefit  have   a 
special   appeal   to  our  bounty   and   our 
hearts.     They  are  the  children  of  men 
who  fought,  suffered,  and  died  side  by 
side  with  the  men  of  our  own  Armed 
Forces  in  the  defense,  liberation,  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  Philippines  and   other 
lands  of  the  Pacific  area  during  World 
War  II. 

This  bill  would  provide  opportunities 
for  education  to  those  children  whose 
education  ha."^  been  impeded  or  inter- 
rupted by  reason  of  the  death  or  dis- 
ability of  a  parent  from  a  disease  or 
injury  Incurred  or  aggravated  during 
service.  It  would  aid  such  children  in 
attaining  the  educational  status  which 
they  might  normally  have  aspired  to  and 
obtained  but  for  the  disability  or  death 
of  their  father. 

The  educational  assistance  benefits 
being  extended  to  the  new  group  would 
be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  the  benefits  payable  under  chapter 
35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with 
two  exceptions. 

One  exception  involves  payment  at  a 
rate  in  Philippine  pesos  equivalent  to 
50  cents  for  each  dollar.  The  other  is 
purely  administrative  and  provides  that 
any  reference  to  a  State  approving 
agency  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 
bill  also  insures  that  any  individual  who 
becomes  eligible  for  its  benefits  who  is 
above  the  age  of  17  years  and  below  the 
age  of  23  years  on  the  date  of  enactment 
will  be  afforded  a  full  5-year  period  dur- 
ing which  he  may  utilize  the  benefits  af- 
forded. The  proposal  is  to  pay  the  bene- 
fits in  Philippine  pesos  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  50  cents  for  each  dollar. 

The  war  orphans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  originally  enacted  as  Pub- 
he  Law  634,  84th  Congress,  and  now 
codified  as  chapter  35,  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  authorizes  an  educational 


assistance  allowance  of  $130  a  month 
for  full-time  training  for  a  period  of  36 
months — generally  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  23 — for  the  children  of  veterans 
who  had  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  on  or  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
who  either  lost  their  lives  or  became  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  because  of 
their  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
the  same  type  of  educational  assistance, 
and  under  the  same  basic  program,  for 
the  children  of  Phihppine  Common- 
wealth .^rmy  veterans  and  of  the  new 
Philippine  Scouts  where  the  parent  died 
or  was  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
as  a  result  of  his  service.  The  bommon- 
wealth  Army  veteran  is  defined  as  a  per- 
son who  served  before  July  1.  1946,  in 
the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines,  while  such 
forces  were  in  the  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  pursuant  to  the  mihtary  order  of 
the  President  dated  July  26. 1941,  includ- 
ing among  such  military  forces  orga- 
nized guerrilla  forces  under  commanders 
appointed,  designated,  or  subsequently 
recognized  by  the  commander  in  chief. 
Southwest  Pacific  area,  or  other  com- 
petent authority  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  A  new  Philippine  Scout 
is  defined  as  a  person  who  enrolled  and 
served  under  section  14  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of 
1945. 

The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  $130  monthly,  as  well  as  the  compa- 
rable rates  for  part-time  training,  which 
is  authorized  for  children  of  persons  who 
scned  in  the  American  Armed  Forces  is 
set  by  this  legislation  at  a  rate  for  the 
children  of  the  Filipino  veterans  speci- 
fied above  in  Philippine  pesos  equivalent 
to  50  cents  for  each  dollar. 

This  legislation  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  is.  in  effect,  a  savings  clause 
to  insure  that  any  individual  who  be- 
comes eligible  for  the  subject  benefits 
by  virtue  of  the  new  provision  of  law. 
and  who  is  above  Mie  ape  of  17  vears  and 
below  the  age  of^S  years  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  -will  be  afforded  a  full  5-year 
period  during  which  they  may  utilize"  the 
benefits  afforded. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
proposal,  which  is  favored  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  will  be  $15  million 
in  total  and  the  first-year  cost  would  ap- 
proximate $3  to  $4  million. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  case 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bill  just  disposed 
of.  I  am  a  very  strong  supporter  of  this 
bill  for  reasons  that  have  already  been 
set  forth  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Some  Members  are  interested  in  the 
cost  of  the.se  bills,  as  they  properly 
should  be.  The  overall  cost  of  this  leeis- 
lation  is  estimated  at  $15  million.  The 
first  year  cost,  is  estimated  at  $3  million 
or  $4  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  mea.<:- 
ure  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program 
to  the  children  of  those  veterans  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  and 
new  Philippine  Scouts  who  have  died  or 
have  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  because  of  their  service  in 
World  War  n. 
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The  War  Orphans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  authorizes  an  education  and 
training  allowance  of  $130  per  month 
for  approved  full-time  training  for  a 
period  of  36  months  to  the  children  of 
those  veterans  who  have  died  or  be- 
come totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

HM.  16367  would  extend  these  same 
educational  benefits  to  the  children  of 
certain  Philippine  veterans.  Eligibility 
for  these  benefits  encompasses  the  chil- 
dren of  those  veterans  who  served  hon- 
orably In  the  military  forces  of  the 
Philippines  before  July  1,  1946  while 
under  the  military  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  dated  July  26,  1941. 
and  who  died  or  became  totally  disabled 
as  a  result  of  that  service.  Included  also 
are  the  children  of  deceased  or  disabled 
Philippine  Scouts  serving  under  the 
Aimed  Forces  Volunteer  Recruitment 
Act  of  1945.  Payment  of  the  educational 
benefits  to  the  children  covered  under 
this  bill  is  made  at  a  rate  in  Philippine 
pesos  equivalent  to  50  cents  for  each 
dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  represents  the 
Nation's  gratitude  to  the  deceased  and 
disabled  Philippine  veterans  who  fought 
in  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  Approval 
of  this  bill  enables  us  to  honor  these  men 
by  providing  their  children  with  the  op- 
portunity for  education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  this  bill 
Is  apparently  on  all  fours  with  the  one 
previously  passed.  It  Is  another  attempt 
to  appease  the  Philippine  Government. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  it  will  bring 
the  new  Philippine  Scouts  into  considera- 
tion and  they  will  have  the  same  benefits. 
These  are  the  forces  organized  after 
World  War  II,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  provide  them 
with  the  same  benefits  as  were  provided 
prior  to  1945  and  during  the  period  of 
World  Warn. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  a  Filipino 
scout  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  that 
Is  exactly  right,  just  as  we  do  for  the 
orphans  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Subsequent  to  1945?  So 
we  are  not  here  discharging  an  obliga- 
tion of  any  nature  with  respect  to  World 
Warn? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  These  men 
served  in  our  forces.  They  were  ordered 
to  duty  by  our  President.  The  Philip- 
pines did  not  have  their  independence  at 
that  time.  Again  I  am  emphasizing  that 
the  veteran  had  to  have  died  from  sei-v- 
ice-connected  causes  or  be  totally  dis- 
abled from  service-connected  causes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring now  to  the  new  Philippine  Scouts? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  referring 
to  the  new  Philippine  Scouts.  I  suspect 
there  would  be  practically  no  eligible 
oi-phans  from  the  new  Philippine  Scouts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  orphans  are 
there  from  World  War  n? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  are 
about  8,000  children  involved. 


Mr.  GROSS.  About  8,000? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  approximately  the  age  group  of 
these  so-called  orphans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  have  an 
age  limit  of  between  18  and  23  in  the 
bill.  They  have  to  be  in  that  age  group. 
That  is  probably  the  big  reason  there 
are  only  8,000  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  excludes  all 
those  above  that  age? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Generally  that 
is  true,  unices  they  have  some  physical 
disability  that  would  have  kept  them 
from  going  to  school  at  that  time.  There 
are  some  minor  exceptions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  have  given  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  bills  that  have  been  passed  in 
the  House  in  the  last  3  or  4  years? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  ef  Texas.  No,  sir;  I  am 
sonT  I  do  not  hftve  that  figure.       _^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  of  those  bilLs  were 
predicated  on  our  alleged  obligation  to 
the  Filipinos — tltis  on  top  of  all  the  aid 
and  military  assistance,  and  the  fact  that 
we  saved  them  from  being  under  the 
domination  of  the  Japanese,  who  ought 
to  have  been  made  to  pay  all  the  bills 
for  having  shot  up  the  Filipinos  as  well 
as  the  destructioo  they  caused.  Yet  these 
bills  are  still  beijig  loaded  on  American 
taxpayers. 

I  can  recall  the  last  multimillion  bill 
that  was  passed  here.  It  was  necessary 
to  pass  that  BTll  before  the  then  President 
of  the  Philippines  would  come.  When 
there  was  some  floubt  as  to  whether  the 
bill  would  be  pasted,  he  decided  he  would 
not  come  to  this  country.  Whether  he 
eventually  came  or  not  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. But  at  least  the  bill  had  to  be 
passed  in  order  to  placate  him.  That 
was  not  so  long  pgo.  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  was  for  $75  million  or  $100  million. 

How  much  longer  is  this  going  to  go 
on?     Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  I  do  not. 
First,  I  am  in  no  way.  form,  or  manner 
trj-ing  to  placate  the  P^lipinos.  I  am 
trj-ing  to  do  something  which  is  right  for 
our  country.  I  tJiink  the  Congress  made 
a  mistake  when  it  took  the  GI  benefits 
away  from  the  Philippine  veterans. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  right  and 
something  that  the  panel  agreed  unani- 
mously should  ba  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  ,£?entleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  has  .sug- 
gested, have  the  Filipinos  offered  us  any 
help  in  Vietnam?  They  still  do  not  have 
any  troops  over  tiiere.  If  they  ever  do,  it 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  token  force. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  always  fair,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  he  would  agree  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  Philippines  to  say  that  they  have 
not  done  anythjng  and  are  not  doing 
anything  because  they  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tell  us  how  much  of  the 
fighting  and  dj-ing  they  have  done  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  has 
been  very  little  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam,  by  the  PilipLnos. 

Mr.  GROSS,  On  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  On  the  part 
of  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  pointed  out,  they  are  only  700 
miles  across  the  China  Sea,  They  are 
on  the  threshold  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  have 
long  since  been  interested  in  view  of  all 
the  help  that  we  have  given  them  during 
and  since  World  War  II. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  you  are  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  certain  countries  ought 
to  be  interested  in  what  is  happening  in 
Vietnam,  certain  countries  which  have 
received  U.S.  assistance  and  now  are  do- 
ing nothing  at  all  to  aid  our  effort  there, 
we  can  certainly  find  many  more  shin- 
ing targets  than  the  Republic  of  iha 
Philippines. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in 
this  House  has  been  more  critical  than 
I  have  been  of  the  number  of  our  .so- 
called  free  world  friends  for  whom  we 
have  done  so  much  and  who  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  in  Vietnam. 
We  pour  out  the  blood  of  Americans  and 
our  dollars  and  their  contribution  in  re- 
turn is  to  express  their  gratitude  tlaat 
we  are  doing  so. 

American  war  veterans  need  help.  If 
we  have  money  to  spend  for  this  purpose 
it  should  be  spent  on  Americans  and  not 
to  appease  the  Philippine  or  any  other 
foreign  government. 

Mr.  JOSLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
merely  take  this  time  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  keeps  saying  how  we 
went  in  and  we  saved  the  Philippines 
during  Worid  War  II. 

They  were  our  Territory.  They  were 
subject  to  our  orders.  They  were  called 
into  service  by  our  President,  and  J  thirik 
the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to<^ecoguize 
the  obligation  that  we  inctured  then. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  let  the  Amer- 
ican public  think  that  we  are  helpin? 
some  foreign  nation  or  someone  who  w  as 
a  foreign  nation  at  the  time  the  obliga- 
tion was  incurred.  They  helped  us  .de- 
fend oui-selves  and  defend  themselvet=. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  / 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  just  like  to'call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  Gen,  Douglas  MacArthur, 
whom  we  have  all  revered,  made  certain 
vei-y  definite  promises  to  the  people  of 
Philippines,  and  this  is  merely  carr.vin? 
out  part  of  those  promises  that  we  piade 
in  the  days  of  stress  and  war.         ( 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  supiJort  of  this 
legislation.  I  hope  there  will  never  be 
a  time  in   the  history  of   this  countiy 


when  the  dollar  sign  will  take  prece- 
dence over  the  Idea  of  Christian  charity. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram to  the  children  of  those  veterans  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  who 
died  or  have  become  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ice during  World  War  II,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DRUGS   AND    MEDICINE    FOR    AID- 
AND-ATTENDANCE  PENSIONERS 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate  consideration    of    the    bill    (H.R. 
127231  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  medical 
treatment  and  services,  and  drugs  and 
medicines  to  those  veterans  receiving  ad- 
ditional  pension  under  old  law  pension 
pro\1sions  ba^^ed  on  need  for  regular  aid 
and  attendance. 
TlH->  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.    12723 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'ncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
MT  17  Of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "under  chap- 
ter 15  of  this  title"  in  subsection  (g)  and  ih) 
ct  section  612  and  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 617, 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  C12(h)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  furnlslilng  of 
druss  and  medicines  to  veterans  receiving 
tdditional  jDenyion  under  old  pension  Ipw  pro- 
visions based  on  need  for  regular  aid  and 
jiteud-ince." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  to 
6.  inclusive,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Tliat  subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by- 
striking  the  words  'under  section  521(d)  of 
this  title'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Hall] 
would  like  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Section  8  of  Public  Law  88-664  added 
a  subsection  (h)  to  section  612  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
lumishing  of  drugs  and  medicines  to  vet- 
erans of  Worid  War  I,  World  War  n,  or 
the  Korean  conflict  who  are  receiving 
increased  pension  under  the  new  non- 
senice-connected  pension  program  based 
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upon  their  condition  of  being  so  helpless 
or  blind  as  to  need  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person.  This  would 
amend  section  612(h)  by  extending  this 
program  of  furnishing  drugs  and  medi- 
cines to  veterans  of  these  war  groups  who 
are  receiving  pension  at  the  rate  of 
$135.45  monthly  based  on  need  for  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance  under  the  old 
pension  law  which  was  in  effect  on  June 
30,  1960. 

I  am  advised  that  actual  and  estimated 
data  indicate  that  the  expenditures  for 
drugs  and  medicines  for  pensioners  un- 
der section  8  of  Public  Law  88-664  1 38 
U.S.C.  612.h>  )  has  been  about  SI. 282, 653 
through  June  30,  1966.  of  which  $1,029,- 
287  was  for  medication  and  $253,366  for 
administrative  expense.  Available  sta- 
tistics for  fiscal  1966  show  that  approxi- 
mately 429,733  prescriptions  were  filled 
during  that  period  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.54  each,  including  administrative  cost. 
The  average  cost  has  been  an  increasing 
figure.  As  of  April  30.  1966,  approxi- 
mately 17,600  veterans  had  received 
drugs  and  medicines  under  this  program. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  in  its  tech- 
nical aspects  as  suggested  in  the  report 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  wliich 
appears  hereafter. 

The  Vet?rans'  Administration  fa- 
vors this  legislation  and  advises  that 
as  of  May  20,  1966,  there  were  12,283 
who  could  be  potentially  ehgible  for 
these  additional  medical  benefits.  As- 
sumiiip:  an  average  rate  of  two  additional 
prescriptions  per  month  at  an  average 
cost  of  S3.02  each,  the  cost  of  the  bill  for 
that  group  for  the  first  year  is  estimated 
at  $1,780,000. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
the  enactment  of  this   bill. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
fioin  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest],  a  valued  and 
experienced  member  of  our  committee, 
for  his  leadership  in  sponsoring  tliis  most 
worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  we 
have,  in  another  piece  of  legislation, 
given  the  same  benefits  sought  by  this 
bill  to  people  who  are  taking  their  pen- 
sion rights  under  the  so-called  new  pen- 
sion law.  This  bill  would  just  equalize 
this  benefit,  and  make  such  legislation 
apply  to  those  who  are  getting  the  bene- 
fits under  the  old  law. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  apply  to  about  13,000  people 
and  cost  slightly  less  than  $2  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  author- 
ize the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines to  veterans  receiving  pension  bene- 
fits based  on  the  need  for  regular  aid  and 
attendance  under  laws  in  effect  prior  to 
July  1.  I960. 

In  I960  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans' pension  laws  were  revised  to  provide 
for  increased  benefits  for  many  recipi- 
ents. However,  a  large  group  of  veterans 
would  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  reWsion  and.  therefore,  were  allowed 
to  continue  receiving  benefits  under  the 
so-called  old  pension  law. 


Subsequent  to  this  revision,  Congress 
enacted  PubUc  Law  88-664  which  pro- 
vided for  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and 
medicines  to  veterans  who  are  receiving 
additional  pension  benefits  because  of 
such  helplessness  or  blindness  that  the 
regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person  is  mandatory.  However,  this  act 
amended  only  the  new  pension  law  and 
consequently  those  veterans  luider  the 
old  law  were  not  eligible  to  receive  these 
new  benefits. 

H.R.  12723  would  correct  this  situation 
and  allow  those  veterans  in  receipt  of  the 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  under  the 
old  law  to  receive  the  drugs  and  medi- 
cines which  are  available  to  the  new  law 
pensioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  a  so- 
lution to  an  inequity  which  affects  a 
group  of  seriotisly  disabled  veterans.  I 
urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  particular  bill.  I  believe  it 
has  been  too  long  coming.  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  Members — and  particularly 
some  of  us  wlio  have  fonnerly  been  in 
the  prolcssion— are  keenly  aware  of  the 
injustice  that  has  been  done  to  these 
l>eople  ,who  are  completely  disabled. 

Many  of  them  are  wheelchair  cases. 
Oft  times  they  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent discriminated  against  as  far  as  in- 
come is  concerned,  because  they  have  to 
pay  the  attendants,  for  which  some  pro- 
vision is  made,  but  with  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  drugs  It  ofttimes  works  a 
hardship  on  them  to  keep  up  their  income 
and  their  homes  and  their  motivation, 
and  their  attendants,  and  pay  for  the 
drugs  in  addition. 

I  am  strongly  in  support  of  this  par- 
ticular bill.  I  believe  it  has  been  well 
explained.  I  am  glad  both  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  took 
the  time  to  make  the  comments  they  did. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.?k  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks with  respect  to  this  bill,  and  with 
respect  to  the  two  previous  bills.  > 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
very  strongly  support  the  provisions' of 
H.R.  12723.  and  sincerely  hope  that  this 
bill  will  pass  the  House  with  unanimous 
support  of  all  the  Members.  The  bill 
would  permit  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  furnish  drugs  and  other  medi- 
cines to  veterans  who  are  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  from  non-service- 
connected  di.sabiUtles.  Actually  this  leg- 
islation could  be  termed  as  perfecting 
legislation,  since  many  veterans  are  al- 
ready entitled  to  this  benefit.  It  depends 
upon  which  law  the  veteran  Is  rated 
imder.  Those  who  are  rated  imder  the 
so-called  old  pension  law  are  not  entitled: 
however,  those  veterans  rated  under  the 
so-called  new  law  are  entitled  to  such 
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drugs  and  medicines.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure all  here  present  that  this  bill  does 
not  open  the  door  to  any  overall  p«>nslon 
"  revision.  It  will  affect  a  limited  number 
of  veterans.  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
say  that  this  bill  is  merely  being  fair  to 
all  of  our  veterans,  and  I  do  hope  that  it 
Will  be  favorably  considered.  I  might 
add  that  those  veterans  who  receive  ben- 
efits for  aid  and  attendant  badly  need 
this  help. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "A  bill  to  amend  section  612(h) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medicines 
to  veterans  receiving  additional  pension 
under  old  pension  law  provisions  based 
on  need  for  regular  aid  and  attendance." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  984  and  ask  fcr  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  984 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B.  16574) 
to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) , 
88  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
.  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranlclng  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Conmilttee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
queetlon  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage 
of  HJi.  16574  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3418) 
•nd  to  consider  the  same  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta],  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  984 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  16574, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act — 75 
Stat.  612 — as  sunended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. After  passage  of  H.R.  16574,  it 
shall  be  In  order  to  take  S.  3418  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  consider  the  same 
in  the  House. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  in  opera - 

$  tion  for  5  years.    During  that  period  the 

United  States  has  come  to  depend  on  the 


Peace  Corps  in  our  effort  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  other  countries  of  the  inter- 
ests and  the  attitudes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  State*. 

After  5  years,  some  40  countries  of  Lat- 
in America,  Asia,  and  Africa  have  come 
to  regard  the  Pence  Corps  as  an  impor- 
tant element  In  ttie  lives  of  their  people. 

In  addition  to  its  imf>act  overseas,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens  in  all 
of  the  50  States.  On  May  31,  1966,  there 
were  11,046  Peace  Corps  volunteers  serv- 
ing overseas. 

The  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  1967 
will  finance  an  expansion  of  the  total 
number  of  volunteers  and  trainees  at  the 
end  of  that  period  to  16,000,  as  com- 
pared to  14,800  volunteers  and  trainees 
at  the  end  of  program  year  1966.  In  or- 
der to  attain  this  level,  it  will  be  nec- 
essarj'  to  bring  fei  9,200  additional  vol- 
unteers during  fi$cal  year  1967. 

H.R.  16574  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $110  milHon  to  finance  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Peace  Corps  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  $2,150,000  below  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  984  in  order  that  H.R. 
16574  may  he  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  in  wliat  the  gen- 
tleman has  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  1967.  The  sum  authorized  is 
$110  million. 

The  authorization  is  about  $2  million 
less  than  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Some  46  countiles  currently  have  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  serving  them:  in  May 
of  this  year  there  were  over  11,000  Corps- 
men  serving  overseas. 

The  funds  autljorized  for  1967  will  en- 
able the  Peace  Carps  to  expand  by  W.OOO 
trainees  and  volunteers  by  the  end  of  the 
year:  the  current  total  figure  is  14,800. 

Costs  were  $7,853  per  volunteer;  it  is 
estimated  tliat  the  1967  figure  will  drop 
to  $7,631. 

The  bill  provides  that  of  the  funds 
authorized,  not  more  than  $500,000  may 
be  earmarked  foi  contracts  to  carry  out 
research  projects  directly  related  to 
Peace  Corps  responsibilities.  This  is  the 
same  amount  earmarked  in  1966  and 
$450,000  less  than  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

One  bad  feature  of  the  act,  the  present 
act  would  be  amended  by  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  unobligated  funds  previously 
made  available  are  to  be  reappropriated 
for  use  by  the  Corps  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Treasury  as  is 
ciurent  practice.  The  argument  made 
to  justify  the  practice  is  that  everybody 
else  is  doing  it.  They  just  do  not  want 
to  let  go  of  any  money  they  cannot  spend 
by  June  30. 

The  bill  provides  for  retention  of  at- 
torneys and  payment  of  legal  and  related 
costs  in  defending  Peace  Corps  members 
before  foreign  courts.  This  provision  is 
similar  to  those  protecting  Armed  Forces 
personnel  serving  abroad. 


Mr.  DERwmsKi  has  filed  supplemental 
views.  He  believes  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  existed  long  enough  without  ari  in- 
depth  study  of  Its  operations  by  \he 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  also 
suggests  that  committee  action  in  re- 
moving the  administration  requested  ex- 
change Peace  Corps  was  needed  and  de- 
sirable. Finally  he  suggests  that  the 
training  period  for  volunteers  should 
stress  more  the  peculiarities  of  the.  area 
to  which  the  trainees  are  going  and  *ponci 
less  time  on  standard  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  having  any  further 
requests  for  time,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  16574)  to  amend 
the  Peace  Corps  Act — 75  Stat.  612— as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  CJommittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16574,  with 
Mr.  Natch  ER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  everyone  agrees 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  good  idea.  It  has  made  a  place  for  it- 
self among  the  p)eople  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  our  yoimg  people. 
The  46  countries  where  the  Peace  Corps 
is  now  operating  want  more  volunteers, 
and  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  countries 
not  now  served  by  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
which  want  to  be  included  In  the  Peace 
Corps  progrsun. 

There  are  times  when  it  appears  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  about  the  only  over- 
seas operation  of  the  United  States  which 
receives  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
people  who  benefit  from  it. 

H.R.  16574  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $110  million  for  fiscal  1967.  This 
is  $2,150,000  less  than  the  President  re- 
quested, and  $4,100,000  less  than  last 
year's  appropriation. 

Although  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1967  is  smaller  than  for  fiscal  1966,  it  will 
finance  a  larger  number  of  volunteers 
overseas.  There  are  now  14,800  volun- 
teers serving  46  countries.  The  funds 
authorized  In  the  bill  before  us  will 
finance  a  program  which  will  include 
16,000  volunteers  in  50  or  more  countries. 

The  ability  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  do 
more  with  less  money  Is  the  result  of 
careful  management. 

The  average  aimual  cost  per  volunteer 
for  fiscal  1967  is  estimated  to  be  $7,631— 


a  little  over  $200  less  than  the  cost  of 
S7.853  for  fiscal  1966. 

Since  it  began  operations  5  years  ago, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  never  spent  In  any 
year  all  of  the  money  appropriated  for  Its 
i;se.  Last  June  30,  the  Peace  Corps,  In- 
stead of  scurrying  aroimd  to  obligate 
every  cent  possible  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  allowed  $1,022,000  to  lapse. 
In  previous  years  substantially  larger 
fmids  have  been  returned  imused  to  the 
Treasury. 

We  think  of  the  Peace  Corps  most 
often  in  terms  of  what  it  does  for  the 
people  overseas.  We  should  not  overlook 
the  impact  the  Peace  Corps  lias  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Peace  Corps  began  5  years 
ago,  21,062  volunteers  have  gone  over- 
seas. Most  of  them  have  been  young 
people  under  25,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  15  Peace  Corps  volunteers  over 
70,  89  volunteers  between  the  ages  of  60 
and  70,  and  135  volunteers  between  50 
and  60.  The  Peace  Corps  is  contiibut- 
ing  a  lot  to  the  lives  of  our  young  people, 
but  it  is  also  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  lives  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  anything  in  this  bill  of  a  controversial 
nature.  The  Executive  proposed  legis- 
lation on  two  points  which  provoked  a 
certain  amount  of  controversy,  but  t>oth 
were  omitted  from  this  bill.  One  of  these 
was  authorization  for  an  Exchange 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  other  was  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  maximum  compen- 
sation for  part-time  consultants  to  the 
Peace  Corps  from  the  present  ceiling  of 
$75  a  day  to  $100. 

The  committee  did  not  turn  thumbs 
down  on  the  Exchange  Peace  Corps  idea. 
This  was  a  proposal  that  the  undevel- 
oped countries  select  volunteers  from 
their  own  people  comparable  to  the  vol- 
unteers we  send  abroad,  and  send  them 
to  live  and  work  in  communities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  felt,  however,  that  this 
Idea  should  be  tried  out  on  a  small-scale, 
experimental  basis  imder  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act 
rather  than  authorized  as  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps  legislation. 

It  was  our  feeling  also  that  as  long  as 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  young  and 
old,  are  wilhng  to  serve  overseas  for  $75 
a  month,  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  able 
to  find  an  adequate  number  of  experts 
who  would  be  willing  to  serve  as  con- 
sultants for  less  than  $100  a  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  summarize  the 
major  provisions  of  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  autliorization  of 
MlO  million  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  biU  limits  the  funds  which 
may  be  used  for  research  to  $500,000. 
This  is  the  same  amount  authorized  for 
research  for  fiscal  1966.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  $500,000 
should  buy  a  lot  of  research  and  that 
an  increase  to  a  figure  of  $950,000  was 
not  justified. 

The  bill  also  contains  authorization 
for  unobligated  balances  to  be  contin- 
ued available  for  the  general  purposes  for 
"■hich  they  were  originally  appropriated. 


The  Peace  Corps  has  not  asked  for  such 
authority  in  the  past  and  has  allowed 
unobligated  funds  to  lapse  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  Page  2  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  sets  forth  these  figures  in 
detail. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  in 
the  past  preferred  to  reappropriale  un- 
obligated fimds  and  reduce  the  new  ap- 
propriation by  a  corresponding  amount. 
Technically,  such  a  reappropriation 
might  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  so 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  asked  for  this 
authorization  to  prevent  a  point  of  order 
being  raised. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  provision 
does  not  authorize  the  use  of  funds  until 
they  have  been  appropriated. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  gives  the  Peace 
Corps  authority  to  pay  legal  expenses 
Incident  to  the  defense  of  volunteers  who 
become  involved  in  foreign  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. This  problem  has  arisen  in 
only  one  instance.  A  volunteer  in 
Tanzania  is  now  being  tried  on  a  charge 
of  murdering  his  wife,  a  fellow  volun- 
teer. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  everj'one  concerned  that 
this  volunteer  be  adequately  defended. 
Volunteers  get  $75  a  month,  payable 
after  completion  of  their  service,"  and 
few  of  them  have  the  resources  to  pay 
legal  costs  where  a  serious  charge  is 
involved. 

Tlris  provision  is  based  on  10  United 
States  Code  1037,  which  provides  that 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  can  be  provided  with  legal 
representation  in  foreign  courts.  The 
use  of  this  authority  will  be  subject  to 
strict  limitation,  as  set  forth  on  page 
5  of  the  committee's  report. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  changes  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "United  States"  now 
contaijied  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  territories. 
This  is  done  for  technical  reasons. 

At  present,  volunteers  are  Ijeing 
trained  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  in 
Guam,  which  are  territories  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  in- 
jury or  disease  sustained  while  a  volun- 
teer is  located  abroad  is  deemed  to  be 
sustained  while  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
volunteers  ser\'e  in  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  such  that  they  should  have 
the  benefit  of  this  provision  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

The  change  In  the  definition  contained 
in  section  4  of  the  bill  has  the  effect  of 
providing  that  service  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Guam  will  be  considered  as 
ser\-ice  abroad. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  has  been  included 
to  encourage  the  expansion  of  the  school- 
to-school  program  which  the  Peace  Corps 
is  now  operating.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
served  as  the  intermediary  through  which 
schools  in  the  United  States  have  con- 
tributed to  the  construction  of  116 
schools  in  foreign  countries  where  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  located. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  the  au- 
thority in  existing  law  for  the  Peace 
Corps  to  employ  or  transfer  gifts  of  prop- 
erty or  services  to  entities  in  foreign 
countries  where  volunteers  are  .sen-ing 
so  as  to  permit  the  Peace  Corps  to  accept 
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and  transfer  gifts  In  places  where  there 
are  no  volunteers.  With  this  new  au- 
thority, it  is  the  intention  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  encourage  1.000  school-to-school 
partnerships  not  only  for  construction  of 
schools  but  to  meet  other  educational 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  is  one 
of  our  major  assets  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  This  bill  provides  for  a  very 
moderate  expansion  of  existing  opera- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  encourage  the  Peace  Corps 
to  continue  In  the  direction  in  which  It 
is  going. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  come  down  to  the  well  of 
the  House  and  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Thus  bill  has  had  virtual 
unanimity.  There  are  some  differences 
of  opinion,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
committee  has  h)een  uncritical  of  the 
measure  sent  up  by  the  Executive. 

We  are  considering  today  a  clean  bill 
that  does  not  show  the  changes  made  by 
the  committee  as  a  result  of  its  hearings 
on  the  Peace  Corps.  We  ga-re  careful 
attention  to  the  Executive  request  and 
deleted  several  provisions  that  we  found 
unacceptable.  Our  geriial  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsj'lvanla  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan], has  aJreadj-  explained  them  to  the 
committee. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  began  its  oper- 
ations 5  years  ago,  many  of  us  had  some 
misgivings  about  it.  It  was  an  untried 
concept  that  had  tremendous  potential 
for  our  country.  At  the  same  time  im- 
proper administration  could  result  in  un- 
told harm  to  our  national  interests.  I 
know  that  I  was  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  people  who  would  volunteer. 
their  adaptability  to  an  envaroninent  so 
different  from  anything  they  had  ever 
known,  their  ability  to  communicat«  with 
peoples  of  alien  tongues  and  background, 
and  the  effect  of  their  activity  upon  our 
relations  with  the  host  countries. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  most  of  mv 
misgivings  have  not  materialized.  When 
one  reflects  upon  the  geographic  scope  of 
Peace  Corps  operations,  the  variety  of 
skills  it  is  making  available,  the  constant 
recruitment  of  personnel  and  theh- 
training,  and  the  exemplary  conduct  that 
characterizes  most  of  them.  I  think  we 
can  take  pride  in  this  organization. 

Today  there  are  almost  15.000  vol- 
imteers  and  trainees  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
They  are  not  concentrated  in  cities  over- 
seas where  they  might  add  to  the  stereo- 
type image  of  the  American  bureaucrat 
abroad.  More  than  two- thirds  of  them 
work  in  commimity  development  pro- 
grams, education,  health,  and  agricul- 
ture. They  are  bringing  to  the  people 
of  the  less-developed  coimtries,  not  to 
the  governments,  skills  and  attitudes 
that  are  in  such  short  supply. 

On  occasion  I  have  been  asked :  are  we 
not  short  of  teachers,  nurses,  and  com- 
munity worlcers  in  the  United  States? 
Of  course  we  are.  Terribly  so.  But  I 
remind  those  who  ask  that  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  serve  only  two  years 
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abroad.    They  are  not  lost  to  our  coiin- 
try. 

Indeed,  they  come  back  biggrer  people, 
finer  people,  more  able  to  do  their  job 
than  when  they  went  over.  They  have 
enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  that  they  them- 
selves have  matured,  have  Improved 
their  own  skills,  and  have  gained  a  bet- 
ter Insight  of  the  complex  world  in  which 
we  live. 

In  the  first  few  years  some  expressed 
the  fear  that  we  were  building  a  new  and 
burgeoning  bureaucracy.  On  page  2  of 
our  report  we  have  included  the  authori- 
zations and  the  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps  since  it  started.  The  table 
clearly  shows  that  the  Peace  Corp;;  has 
remained  fairly  level  on  the  financial 
side.  In  fact  this  year  we  are  recom- 
mending an  authorization  which  is  abou: 
$5  million  less  than  last  year  although 
the  number  of  volunteers  will  be  larger. 
Some  of  this  reduction  can  be  explained 
by  a  sizable  decrease  in  the  average  cost 
of  handling  volunteers  from  their  ac- 
cepitance  to  the  completion  of  their  as- 
signment. In  1963  the  figure  was  $9,074 
per  volunteer.  In  each  successive  year  it 
has  been  reduced.  For  1967  the  com- 
parable figure  is  estimated  at  $7,631 — a 
reduction  of  16  percent  in  4  years.  I  only 
wish  that  other  Government  agencies 
could  show  a  similar  concern  for  our 
overburdened  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  pleasant  experiences  that 
I  have  had  in  the  past  few  years — as  I 
am  sure  many  other  Members  have  had — 
Is  the  opportunity  to  talk  Informally  and 
frankly  with  returned  volunteers.  The 
range  of  their  experiences  is  almost  un- 
beUevable.  They  have  been  called  upon 
to  show  initiative  and  to  use  judgment 
to  which  many  older  people  could  not 
respond  in  similar  conditions.  They  have 
none  of  the  "staleness"  or  pomposity  that 
^BO  frequently  characterizes  our  bureau- 
crats. They  convey  an  enthusiasm  that 
Is  both  infectious  and  refreshing. 

I  am  aware  of  some  shortcomings  that 
have  cr(«)ped  up  from  time  to  time.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  some.  Your 
c<Mimilttee  has  tried  to  correct  these.  As 
our  hearings  indicate,  we  have  given  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  the  benefit 
of  our  thinking,  and  he  has  listened.  But 
I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
that  perfection  is  only  something  we 
strive  for  but  seldom  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  found  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  most  delightful  experiences 
of  my  service  here  in  the  House.  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  choosing  its  people  with 
a  great  deal  of  care.  It  is  training  them 
in  more  languages  which  is  terribly  im- 
portant, more  than  that  it  is  also  train- 
ing them  in  recognizing  and  understand- 
ing the  peoples  and  the  coimtries  Into 
which  they  go. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $110  million  to  finance  the  Peace 
Corps  operation  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  This  will  permit 
expansion  In  the  total  number  of  vol- 
imteers  and  trainees  to  16,000  by  the  end 
of  the  program  year  1967. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  include 
authorizing  not  more  than  $500,000  of 
the  f imds  for  research  contracts  or  agree- 
ments, which  is  the  same  as  last  year. 


This  Is  the  same  amount  as  last  year. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  reappropri- 
ation  of  imobligated  balances  of  fxmds 
previously  made  available  and  provides 
authority  to  consolidate  them  with  other 
Peace  Corps  appropriations.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  retention  of  counsel  and  the 
payment  of  counsel  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  defense  of  volun- 
teers before  the  tribunals  of  foreign  areas 
and  countries.  It  also  amends  the  act 
relative  to  acceptance,  employment  and 
transfer  of  sdiool-to-school  gifts  of 
services,  money,  or  property,  to  permit 
such  gifts  to  be  transferred  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  entities 
with  which  volunteers  are  not  serving  as 
well  as  those  with  which  they  are. 

Amendments  to  establish  an  exchange 
Peace  Corps  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  earnestly 
that  the  House  will  accept  the  biil  and 
will  pass  it  unanimously. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  IMir.  MonacanL 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  HR.  16$74.  I  want  to  state  also 
that  in  my  opinion  the  Peace  Corps  has 
done  a  very  good  job.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  view  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Latin  America  and  to  meet  some 
of  the  personnel. 

I  know  them  to  be  dedicated,  highly 
motivated,  and  they  have  been  a  credit 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  point  out  sev- 
eral rather  significant  things  about  this 
legislation.  In  ftie  first  place,  this  is  one 
bill  in  which  the  executive  agency  has 
made  a  request  that  is  lower  than  the 
authorization  of  last  year.  The  author- 
ization last  year  was  for  $115  million. 
The  request  of  the  Peace  Corps  was  for 
$112,150,000.  The  committee  reduced 
that  to  $110  million.  I  believe  this  is  sig- 
nificant history  in  these  days  of  high 
budgets  and  mounting  expenses  and  ele- 
vated executive  branches. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reduction 
which  the  committee  made  was  the  fact 
that  it  failed  to  approve  of  the  request 
of  the  Peace  Corps  for  an  increase — al- 
most a  100-percent  Increase — In  the 
funds  to  be  used  for  research  contracts. 

At  the  present  time  the  Peace  Corps 
has  $500,000  available  to  make  contracts 
to  carry  out  research. 

A  request  wa.-.  made  for  an  additional 
$450,000,  and  this  was  refused  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  cast  a  some- 
what jaundiced  eye  on  some  of  the  proj- 
ects. I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  into 
them  here,  but  I  believe  there  was  rather 
a  general  feeling  that  some  of  them  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  their  activity  and 
that  some  oi  these  activities  should  be 
carried  on  directly  by  the  organization 
itself,  and  not  by  contract.  This  is  a 
tendency  to  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  some  of  the  other  agencies 
within  the  Government,  which  have 
tended  to  increaee  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  contracts  of  this  type. 

Finally,  the  committee  considered  the 
request  for  an  exchange  Peace  Corps, 
which  would  have  brought  persons  from 
foreign  countrias  to  this  country.  It 
would  have   reversed   the   direction  in 
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which  the  Peace  Corps  itself  moved,  it 
would  have  brought  people  from  foreiHii 
countries  to  this  country.  Because  of  the 
contingent  character  of  the  proposals, 
because  of  the  possible  explosive  effectj 
in  some  cases  of  bringing  inadequately 
trained  and  untutored  personnel  to  cer- 
tain areas  of  this  country,  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  this  activity  should  not  be 
approved. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  does  point 
out  that  it  is  possible  under  the  existing 
Pulbright-Hays  legislation  to  reach  t).,-. 
same  objective,  and  makes  the  recom 
mendation  that  consideration  be  given 
to  this. 

So  I  believe  the  committee  has  done 
a  good  job  on  this  bill,  and  that  it  should 
be  supported  in  the  form  in  which  it  ha? 
been  brought  here  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiai;a 
[Mr.  Ad.mrI. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mo^:- 
ACAN]  have  set  forth,  I  believe,  very  ade- 
quately the  contents  of  this  bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Peace  Corps 
bill.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  5  years 
ago,  when  the  House  first  considered 
this  legislation,  many  of  us  had  reser- 
vations. We  were  not  certain  tliat  it 
would  function  efficiently.  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  throughout 
these  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve frequently  the  operation  of  this 
program.  By  and  large  it  has  operated 
successfully. 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  correctly  that  of 
all  the  programs  in  which  this  country 
engages — programs  having  a  bearing 
upon  foreign  assistance  of  any  kind — this 
is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  at  a  cost 
which  I  believe  to  be  reasonable. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  cost 
of  training  volunteers  through  the  years 
has  been  reduced.  This  we  believe  is 
good.  We  hope  it  is  a  trend  which  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  are  sometimes 
asked,  "In  how  many  countries  is  the 
Peace  Corps  operating?"  For  those  who 
have  questions  on  that  point,  I  would 
refer  them  to  pages  16  and  17  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  where  a  table  is  inserted 
which  will  answer  those  questions. 

Another  matter  upon  which  we  have 
commented  in  previous  years  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  258  individuals  employed 
by  the  Peace  Corps  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $J  2.000  to  $28,500.  We  have  said 
before  that  people  are  prone  to  think 
that  all  persons  connected  with  the  Peace 
Corps  are  working  at  the  subsistence  lev- 
el. Obviously,  from  what  I  have  just 
said,  this  is  not  true. 

We  have  said  in  committee  hearins?— 
and  some  of  us  have  said  individually  t-o 
responsible  people  in  the  Peace  CoriJS— 
that  this  tendency  to  increase  high-paid 
officials  in  the  Corps  is  one  which  we 
would  in-ge  them  to  watch  and  control. 
It  is  a  tendency  which  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  themselves 
are  watching  each  year,  and  about  which 
inquiry  is  made  as  the  hearings  are  held. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  find  a  situation 
111  which  we  have  a  topheavy  bureauc- 
racy in  this  organization. 

I  believe  it  can  be  controlled,  but  it  will 
be  controlled  only  if  diligence  is  exer- 
cised, not  only  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee but  also  by  the  responsible 
oflBcials  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  not 
only  to  compliment  the  Peace  Corps  it- 
self but  also  to  compliment  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
very  fine  fashion  in  which  they  have 
handled  this  most  difficult  bill. 

I  realize  that  in  many  instances  the 
services  not  only  of  my  good  colleague 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair]  but  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  well  have 
not  been  exactly  the  most  pleasant. 
They  have  been  subjected  in  instances,  I 
know,  to  criticism,  probably  a  great  deal 
of  it  imfair  or  unjust. 

Certainly  in  tliis  instance  I  do  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  many  others 
in  commending  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  this  fine  project. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, it  has  been  my  opportunity  at 
various  times  to  observe  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Corpsmen  at  the  grassroots  level. 
So  in  giving  my  words  of  commendation 
I  do  so  as  one  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  this  fine  effort  in  its  real 
setting. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In   summary,    Mr.   Chairman,   let   me 
summarize.     This  is  not  a  perfect  pro- 
gram, as  no  human  program  is  perfect. 
It  is  a  good  program.    It  is  accomplish- 
ing worthwhile  things:  and.  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  indeed   the   whole 
House  and  the  Congress.  I  believe  it  is 
constantly  improving  its  operations. 
This  bill  should  be  supported. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I,  too,  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Peace  Corps  and  will  speak 
very  briefly,  because  I  think  tlmt  the 
sentiment  of  the  House  is  virtually  unan- 
imous in  favor  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 
I  «-ill  not  take  much  of  the  Committee's 
lime  in  restating  what  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  .  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  [Mr.  Morgan], 
and  others  have  stated  about  the  Peace 
Corps.  However,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  in  view  of  the  publicity  in 
the  newspapers  in  the  last  couple  of  days 
about  the  former  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  the  request  from 
Mr.  Powell  of  New  York  that  he  resign, 
to  point  out  that  Mr.  Shriver  was  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  time 
It  started  until  a  relatively  short  time 
^0    The  accomplishments  of  the  Peace 
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Corps  under  his  administration  are  many 
and  its  record  is  outstanding.  I  think 
thLs  would  indicatethat  Mr.  Shriver  is  a 
good  administrator.  His  job  in  trying  to 
administer  the  Peace  Corps  and  in  ad- 
ministering the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, while  similar  in  nature,  are 
different  in  the  administration.  It  seems 
to  me  this  difference  would  be  great,  be- 
cause while  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  supervision  over  the  Peace 
Corps  and  has  exercised  it,  has  made 
suggestions,  and  has  been  very  tough  in 
its  questioning  of  the  directors  when  they 
have  been  before  us.  still  we  have  not 
been  looking  over  his  shoulder,  telling 
him  what  countries  to  go  into  and  how- 
much  to  spend  and  what  people  to  send 
and  who  should  be  the  director,  and  so  on. 
In  the  case  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  he  has  had  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Powell]  saying 
"You  must  fund  this  problem  in  Harlem 
and  put  this  man  in  charge  of  it."  In 
one  case  a  man  was  charged  with  serious 
deficiencies  in  his  administration.  I  un- 
derstand even  some  charges  were  made 
that  he  was  going  south  with  the  money. 
However,  Mr.  Powell  was  still  heckling 
Mr.  Shriver  to  do  this,  ihat,  and  the 
other. 

I  do  not  think  any  program  can  suc- 
ceed with  that  kind  of  interference  from 
up  here  on  the  Hill.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly proper  that  Members  of  Congress 
exercise  their  legislative  supervision,  but 
when  they  try  to  run  the  project  by 
remote  control  and  make  it  a  part  of  their 
political  organization,  then  I  think  that 
they  and  the  Director  are  both  in  very 
serious  difficulties. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  found  Mr. 
Shriver  extremely  willing  to  cooperate 
and  extremely  anxious  to  answer  any 
questions  that  I  have  had.  I  think  he 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  adminis- 
tering the  Peace  Corps  and  I  am  sure  if 
he  were  given  half  a  chance  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  he  could  do  a  similarly  outstand- 
ing job  in  administering  the  Office  of 
Economic  OpiK)rtunity. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Shriver  and  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man for  his  patience  in  these  hearings 
and  finally  to  say  that  I  was  one  who 
made  a  strong  fi^'ht  against  the  so-called 
Exchange  Peace  Corps,  not  because  I  am 
against  the  idea  but  because  I  am  against 
a  proliferation  of  organizations  to  do  the 
same  job.  If  this  Exchange  Peace  Corps 
has  merit,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out. 
it  can  be  tried  out  under  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act  and  we  can  see  whether  or  not 
it  wiU  work.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  we  need  teachers  of  languages  from 
other  countries.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  we  can  get  competent 
teachers  without  paying  them  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  are  paying  our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  If  we  do  that,  I  will 
say  we  would  be  creating  perhaps  a  crisis 
in  trying  to  get  volunteers  to  go  into  other 
countries  to  work  at  less  wages  than  we 
are  paying  people  in  the  same  organiza- 
tion to  come  here  to  work,  many  times 
under  better  conditions. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  that  If 
this  idea  is  tried  out,  it  should  be,  as  we 
say  in  this  report,  under  a  Cultural  Ex- 


change Act,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  all  agencies  concerned. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  legislation  before  the  House.  I  wish 
to  endorse  what  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  said  about  this  bill.  The  original 
draft  bill  requested  by  the  Executive 
called  for  an  appropriation  authorization 
of  SI  12,150.000  and  proposed  a  new  title 
providing  for  school-to-school  partner- 
ships and  an  Exchange  Peace  Corps. 
The  draft  bill  also  would  have  authorized 
$950,000  for  contract  research. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  has 
been  substantially  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  Exchange  Peace  Corps  pro- 
visions have  been  eliminated  "&  unneces- 
sai-y,  because  ample  authority  already 
exists  under  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  to 
start  a  pilot  project  to  bring  persons  from 
foreign  countries  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  Elimination  of  this  provision, 
plus  a  tightening  of  contract  research 
activity,  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  authorization  by  $2,150,000  without 
impairing  the  proper  and  regular  func- 
tions of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Under  Sargent  Shriver  the  Peace 
Corps  developed  into  an  activity  which 
merits  our  full  support.  His  succes.sor, 
Mr.  Jack  Vaughn,  has  already  demon- 
strated a  degree  of  ability  and  dedication 
which  promises  well  for  the  continued 
success  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  would  like 
to  see  more  agencies  of  our  Government 
strive  for  their  splendid  record.  Stand- 
ards for  selection  of  volunteers  have  laeen 
progressively  improved  and  prudent 
management  of  funds  have  continued  to 
be  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  Corps, 
Rather  than  making  an  effort  to  assure 
that  all  available  funds  are  obligated  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  esti- 
mated $1,022,000  was  allowed  to  lapse 
and  return  to  the  Treasury  on  June  30, 
1966.  For  fiscal  year  1967  the  average 
annual  cost  per  volunteer  is  estimated 
to  be  $7,631  in  comparison  with  $7,853 
for  fiscal  1966.  Under  the  present  bill 
the  Peace  Corps  contemplates  financing 
a  somewhat  larger  number  of  volunteers 
overseas  with  less  money  than  w.-as  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
When  the  Peace  Corps  was  established 
5  years  ago  there  were  some  who  had 
doubts  and  misgivings  about  embarking 
in  such  a  new  and  different  enterprise. 
I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  has  had  an 
opportuiuty  to  study  the  Peace  Corps  end 
to  observe  some  of  its  operations  could 
have  any  doubt  today  of  the  basic  wisdom 
of  starting  this  great  program.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  been  meticulous  in 
spending  money  and  has  earned  our  con- 
fidence that  it  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate its  fiscal  responsibility.  The  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  the  people  who 
have  directed  this  organization  make  a 
shining  example  of  dedicated  pubhc  serv- 
ice. It  would  be  hard  to  overpraise  the 
actual  performance  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers abroad.  They  have  brought  truly 
significant  benefits  to  many  thousands  of 
people  in  helping  them  to  overcome  their 
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problems  of  illiteracy,  health,  and  pov- 
erty. 

The  service  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
■  Is  a  most  worthwhile  expression  of  our 
Interest  and  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  those  with  whom  they  work.  The 
gratitude  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
the  recipients  of  Peace  Corps  help  shows 
that  this  people-to-people  program  can 
and  does  produce  tangible  dividends  in 
good  wUl  and  better  understanding.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  fuUy  support  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  thousands  of  devoted 
volunteers  of  all  ages.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  vote  for  this  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  this  fine  American  or- 
ganization and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  my  strong  rap- 
port for  H.R.  16574.  and  for  the  P(!ace 
Corps  program.  The  many  Americans 
who  are  serving  selflessly  throughout  the 
world  deserve  our  firm  support  and  our 
sincere  appreciation.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  so  many  who  are  willing 
to  give  so  much  on  behalf  of  their  coun- 
try and  mankind. 

As  we  act  on  this  important  legislation, 
I  believe  it  also  is  a  most  appropriate 
time  to  pause,  and  reflect  on  the  great 
contributions  made  by  our  beloved  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  so  firm- 
ly believed  in  the  concept  underlying  the 
Peace  Corps  program.  As  a  professor  of 
constitutional  law  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  at- the  time  the  Peace  Corps  began 
I  clearly  recall  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Peace  Corps  trainees 
toward  the  goals  of  the  program  and  the 
late  President.  I  believe  this  spirit  has 
contributed  much  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  and  I  believe  all  of  us  should 
be  forever  appreciative  of  President  Ken- 
nedy for  the  forceful  leadership  he  gave 
to  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  want  to  express 
my  support  of  this  bill  and  this  vital  pro- 
gram. I  very  much  regret  that  a  long- 
standing commitment  prevented  me  from 
being  with  the  overwhelming  number  of 
my  colleagues  whom  I  am  confident  will 
support  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  MORGAJJ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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(c)  Add  a  second  sentence  us  follows: 
"Unobligated  balances  of  funds  made  avail- 
able hereunder  a»e  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  general  purposes 
for  which  appropriated  and  may  at  any  time 
be  consolidated  With  appropriations  here- 
under." 

Sec.  2.  (a).  Se<3tlon  5  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Is  amended  to  add  Inunedl- 
ately  after  the  enfl  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  counsel  mliy  be  employed  and  coun- 
sel fees,  court  costs,  bail,  and  other  expenses 
Incident  to  the  defense  of  volunteers  may  be 
paid  in  foreign  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceedings  to  which  volunteers  have  been 
made  parlies." 

(b )  The  authority  contained  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  extend  to  counsel  fees,  costs,  and 
other  expenses  of  the  types  specified  therein 
that  were  incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  Peace  Corns  Act 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  utlllzatlori  of 
funds.  Is  amended  tis  follows: 

(a)  In  subsectioti  (ct.  strike  out  "7(0)  (2) '• 
and  substitute  thareof  "7(a)  (2)  ". 

(b)  In  subsection  (d)(4).  strike  out 
'7(e)"  and  substitute  thereof  "7(C)". 

Sec.  4.  Section  £5(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  defines  the  term 
"United  States"  for  the  purposes  of  that 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
territories". 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relate.s  to  appoint- 
ment of  persons  iserving  under  prior  law 
section  20  of  tHe  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  neJates  to  moratorium  on 
student  loans,  .section  21  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  amends  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  and  title  H  of  the 
Act,  wtilch  relates  to  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  Social  Security  Act  amendments,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Such  repeal'  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
affect  amendments  contained  in  such  pro- 
visions and  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments contained  la  the  title.  All  determma- 
tions.  authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreemants,  and  other  actions 
Issued,  undertakea,  or  entered  Into  under 
authority  of  the  provisions  of  law  repealed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  modified  by  approsrlate 
authority. 

Sec  6.  Section  10|a)  (3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  ^hlch  relates  to  the  ac- 
ceptance, employment,  and  transfer  of  gifts. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  transfer"  im- 
mediately after  "an^  employ"  and  bv  striking 
out  all  that  appear*  between  "or  otherwise" 
and  ";  and".  ' 
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H.R.  16674 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ?niat  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  >Act.  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  approprlatlona  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  that  Act.  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "1966"  and  "$115,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1967"  and 
"•110,000,000".  respectively. 

(b)  Strike  out  ",  of  which  not  to  exceed 
«500,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  carrying  out 
research"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ":  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  not  to  exceed  $600,000 
of  funds  made  available  hereunder  for  fiscal 
year  1967  shall  be  obligated  under  contracts 
or  agreements  to  carry  out  research:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  such  contracts  or 
agreements  shall  be  executed  unless  the  re- 
search In  question  relates  to  th«  basic  re- 
sponslbilltlea  of  the  Peace  Corpa." 


Mr.  GROSS  (4uring  reading  of  the 
bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the,  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o^  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  should  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  legislation  involves 
the  expenditure  of  at  least  another  $110 
million,  and  that  we  are  already  spend- 
ing billions  around  the  world  allegedly 
for  similar  purposas. 

I  seriously  question  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  organization  and  I  note 
that  no  one  provides  a  list  of  specific 
accomplishments.  I  have  repeatedly 
questioned  the  accomplishments  of  the 


thousands  of  technicians  that  America.n 
taxpayers  support  through  various  cje- 
vices  and  organizations  around  thewoild 
But  I  am  sure  there  is  little  dispositior 
in  the  House  or  in  the  Congress  to  c'* 
back  on  any  of  tliese  and  outlays  of 
money  that  are  costing  the  taxpayers  o* 
this  country  dearly.  Although  I  do  nj? 
like  it,  in  this  case  I  again  bow  to  t'i° 
inevitable  and  yield  back  the  balancr^  ol 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  ari 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chai'" 
Mr.  N.-iTCHER,  Chairman  of  the  Cc<^^l 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  S;at'^ 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Ccn:^ 
mittee  having  had  under  considera'io'i 
the  bill  (H.R.  16574)  to  amend  the  Pt  :r- 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amend,  d. 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant '  to 
House  Resolution  984,  he  reported  ihe 
bill  back  to  the  Hou.se. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  tlic 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.?fd 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  tl.c 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  tiie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  yeas  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  ci 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pre.'^ent 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  door.'. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  ihc:e 
were— yeas  322,  nays  15,  not  votin?  95, 
a.s  follows: 

[Roll  No.  259) 
YEAS — 322 


Adair 
Adams 
Albert 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tcnn. 
An  drew. "5, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
ATiriu:!i;io 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ajrcs 
Bandstra 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bingharn 
Blatnllc 

BOTETS 

Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 
Broyhlll,  NO. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 


Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Callan 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH, 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUier 
Colmcr 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Dauiels 
Davi.e.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Dole 


Donohue 

Dow 

Dowi.ing 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Ores?. 

Duncan,  Tcnn. 

Dwver 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Aln. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evms,  Tenn. 

Farbstcin 

Farnsley 

Farinim 

Fasccll 

Feif'han 

Findley 

Pino 

Flood 

Flyiit 

Fo-rarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuystn 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oathlngs 
Qiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 


Goodell 

If.  ,\bowski 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grclgg 

Grider 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guiney 

Hii'-en,  Calif. 

KaU 

Hiilpern 

Huniilton 

Hariley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hard:.- 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hsthaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

HcrUler 

Htlftoskl 

Henderson 

Hk-KS 

Hosnier 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

j.\rman 

Jf-nnirus 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kar.sten 

Karth 

Kastcnmeler 

Kce 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kint;.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Li^ive 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulIoch 

NT:  Dade 

McDowell 


Abbitt 

Aberriethy 

Andrews, 

George  W. 
Burleson 
Dickinson 


McFall 

McGrath 
McVicker 
MacGregor 
Mackle 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
May 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Minshall 
J.lize 

Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Q-Hara,  Ul. 
OHara.  Mich. 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
.  Pclly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phtlbin 
inckle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
poR 
Pool 
Powell 
Price 
Puciiiskl 
Purcell 
Quie 
Race 
Randall 
Fveid.  hi. 
Rcid,  N.Y 
Relfel 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodluo 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Ronan 

NAYS — 15 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Gross 

Haley 

Lipscomb 

Long^La. 

NOT  VOTING— 95 


Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rotish 

Roybal 

Rvan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Statlord 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Walker,  N 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wriiiht 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 


Rees 

Reinecke 
Resnlck 
Rivers.  S  C. 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rumsfeld 
Savior 

Schmldhauser 
Scott 


Wis. 


Mex. 


Passman 
QulUen 

Tuck 
Waygonner 


AddabbO 

Aihmore 

BarinR 

Barrett 

Battin 

Bell 

Boland 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Burton,  tJtah 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Ceiler 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Craley 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Davis,  Ga. 


Diggs 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fallon 

Fisher 

Friedel 

Pulton,  Tenn, 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Ollllgan 

Hagan,  Ga, 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 

Horton 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keogb 

King,  Calif. 


King,  N.Y. 

Kluczvnski 

Krebs 

Landrum. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin. 

Martin, 

Miller 

Mink 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Murphy,  ni. 

OBrlen 

O'KohbU 

O'Neal ,  Ga, 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Redlin 


.  Mass. 

,  Nebr, 


Senner 

Sickles 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague.  Calif 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J  WllllB 

Thompson,  Tex  Younger 

Toll  Zablockl 

Tuten 


Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker.  Mi&s 

Weltner 

Whitten 

Williams 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher 
against. 

■  Until  further  notice : 

Mr  Keogh  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Calla  A'ay. 

Mr   Senner  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  GiUigan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Marsachusetts. 

Mr.  G.irmatz  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Friedel  with  Mr  Cunningham. 
Williams  with   Mr.  Walker  of  Mlssls- 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  v.ai  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 
Mr.  MORG.^N  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
15750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
As.sist.ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
sippi. 

Mr  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Bell. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr  AddabbO  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Curtin. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr    Rivers   of    South    Carolina   with   Mr. 
OBrlen. 

Mr  Van  EVeerlin  with  Mr.  'WeUner. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mrs  Thomas  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Kluczvnski. 

Mr. '  Whitten  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Redlin  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Ceiler  with  Mr.  Scott. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  984,  I  call 
from  the  Speaker's  table  for  Immediate 
consideration  the  bill  iS.  3418*  to  amend 
the  Peace  Corps  Act — 75  Stat.  612— as 
amended,  and  for  other  punxises. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  H.R.  16574  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
walked  into  the  House  Chamber  after 
the  vote  on  as  the  Peace  Coi-ps  bill.  Had 
I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  PRO  ~^R  AM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  House  that  in  addition  to 
the  scheduled  program  the  foreign  aid 
conference  report  will  be  called  up  to- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  commimication  which 
the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNrxED  States. 

House  of  Representative? 
Washington.  DC.  August  30.  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
House  o]  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  my  retire- 
ment from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
I  hereby  submit  my  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commlselon. 
Because  of  the  continuing  Importance  of 
the  Commission's  studies,  I  believe  it  desir- 
able to  give  my  successor  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  its  work. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Leo  W.  O'Brien. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3.  Public  Law  88-606, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Rivers]  to 
hll  an  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


THE 


NATION. '^.L     COMMANDER     OF 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  DOWNING.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Spealcer,  It  is 
often  difficult  to  see  drama  In  our  day- 
to-day  activities  but  I  know  that  this 
day  is  a  deeply  meaningful  day  for  L. 
Eldon  James,  of  Hampton.  Va.,  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Tomorrow,  2Vi  million  Legionnaires 
win  elect  a  new  national  commander  •  but 
I  know  that  1966  must  go  down  in  An.eri- 
can  Legion  annals  as  "a  year  to  re- 
member." Eldon  James  has  been  one 
of  the  American  Legion's  truly  great  na- 
tional commanders  and  I  am  grateful 
that  the  Legion  has  been  led  by  a  man 
of  his  caliber  during  a  year  that  has  seen 
our  Nation's  military  structure  so  heavily 
committed  in  southeast  Asia.  The  na- 
tional commander  Is  the  voice  of  the 
American  Legion  and  its  21/2  million  war 
veteran  members,  and  Eldon  James' 
voice  has  been  the  voice  of  the  patriotic 
American  during  a  time  when  many 
voices  have  been  critical  of  our  Nation's 
willingness  to  meet  its  commitments  in 
Vietnam. 

Eldon  James  has  very  strong  convic- 
tions about  patriotism  and  he  has  de- 
voted himself  untiringly  throughout  1966 
to  voicing  his  patriotic  convictions.  The 
American  Legion  and  the  American  peo- 
ple generally  have  responded  to  his  lead- 
ership. Two  of  Commander  James'  ideas 
undoubtedly  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
classic  patriotic  programs.  His  "Show 
Your  Colors"  campaign  and  his  "Viet- 
nam Relief  Fund"  drive  have  reflected 
the  combined  Americanism  and  humani- 
tarian character  of  the  American  people. 
Fifteen  million. Americans  have  shown 
their  colors  as  a  countermeasure  to  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstrations  and  Legion- 
naires have  donated  approximately 
$116,000  to  provide  relief  for  the  war 
ravaged  South  Vietnamese.  Eldon  James 
believes  in  the  strength  of  the  American 
people — both  military  strength  and  reli- 
gious strength — and  his  programs  have 
brilliantly  reflected  his  beliefs  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  world. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  Eldon  James  serving  as  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion at  a  critical  time  In  our  Nation's 
history.  He  has  sjmabollzed  with  deter- 
mination and  dedication  the  patriotic 
fibers  of^our  people  and  our  Nation.  On 
his  last  day  as  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion  he  can  look  back  on 
a  magnificent  record  and  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  a  friend, 
a  constituent,  and  one  of  the  American 
Legion's  greatest  leaders. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  I^Teaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  spe- 
cifically concerns  Federal  programs  for 
the  handicapped.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  legislation  also  has  application  to 
the  basic  principles  and  intents  of  all 
Federal  assistanoe  piORiams. 

My  legislation  has  two  major  provi- 
sions designed  tt  help  solve  a  twofold 
problem  I  believe  exists  in  Federal  as- 
sistance progrf.njs  for  the  handicapped. 
The  legislation  would  establish  a  Nation- 
al Council  for  tbe  Handicapped  within 
the  Executive  OfSce  of  the  President  and 
would  declare  a  national  policy  that  the 
intent  of  the  Federal  programs  for  the 
handicapped  is  to  create  and  maintain 
for  the  handicapped,  services  and  as- 
sistance programs  that  emphasize  de- 
velopment of  the  handicapped  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  tt  enable  them  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  society. 

The  current  ^deral  budget  includes 
appropriations  of  more  than  S9  billion 
for  programs  for  this  Nation's  handi- 
capped persons.  That  figure  represents 
about  12.5  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
cash  payments  included  in  the  Federal 
budget.  These  fimds  will  be  used  by 
some  24  separate  organizational  units  in 
conducting  88  separate  programs.  Fifty- 
one  of  these  programs  are  administered 
within  the  Depaitment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  appropriations 
for  these  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  programs  amount  to 
$3.8  billion  or  about  11  percent  of  that 
Department's  budget. 

There  are  37  other  programs  that  will 
spend  about  $5.3  billion.  These  pro- 
grams are  found  within  the  0£Bce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Dep»rtment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  tlie  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  the 
Canal  Zone  Government. 

Despite  the  siaable  appropriations  for 
operation  of  these  programs,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  no  one  single 
committee  or  subcommittee  that  han- 
dles handicapped  program  legislation. 
The  Committee  en  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  handles  health  legisla- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
handles  crippled  children  and  child  wel- 
fare services,  and  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  handles  rehabilitation 
and  education. 

In  passing  legislation  creating  a-sslst- 
ance  programs  for  the  handicapped,  the 
Congress  has  not  at  any  time  declared  a 
consistent  policy  for  these  progiams. 
There  has  not  at  any  time  been  a  decla- 
ration of  Intent  or  overall  direction. 
There  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  an 
emphasis  on  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped, or  an  emphasis  on  programs  for 
the  mentally  reterded,  or  an  emphasis 
on  programs  for  rehabilitation,  or  an 
emphasis  on  programs  for  special  educa- 
tion. 


I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  not 
even  a  uniform  or  widely  accepted  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "handicapped. " 

As  a  result  of  all  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned factors,  there  exist  today  serious 
questions  as  to  tlie  effectiveness  of  Ff^. 
eral  assistance  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  vast  number  of  programs 
and  administrative  agencies  alone  sug- 
gests duplication  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion. This  is  also  suggested  in  that  there 
is  no  one  congressional  unit  designated 
to  review  and  consider  legislation  creat- 
ing such  programs.  It  is  also  suggested 
in  the  varied  and  changing  emphasis  v,e 
have  placed  on  particular  phases  of  the 
handicapped  problems.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious when  we  consider  the  lack  of  a 
uniform  definition  of  the  term  "liand;- 
capped." 

Duplication  and  lack  of  coordination  in 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  the 
handicapped  are  not  just  factors  that  are 
suggested  by  the  points  I  have  mentioned 
previously.  They  are  factors  that  exist 
and  are,  upon  investigation,  quite  ap- 
parent. This  has  been  pointed  out  in 
recent  congressional  hearings.  It  has 
continually  been  pointed  out  by  the  pri- 
vate organizations  of  handicapi>ed  per- 
sons. The  existence  of  these  sliortcom- 
ings  is  so  real,  in  fact,  that  it  has  led 
much  too  often  to  di.;illusionment  amon: 
the  very  people  the  Congress  has  so  co.ni- 
mcndably  sought  to  aid  with  these  pro- 
grams. 

What  I  have  found  in  my  investigation 
of  this  area  of  Federal  assistance  has 
been  most  disturbing.  To  a  degree,  the 
end  results  of  my  investigation  have  not 
been  totally  unexpected  nor  startlin?. 
My  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  agree  with  me,  I  believe,  that 
Federal  as.sistancc  programs  sometimes 
do  not  achieve  the  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion, those  who  pass  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  programs  might  desire.  Tliis 
does  not  imply  that  the  programs  that 
have  been  established  are  failures.  For 
the  most  part,  the  programs  establislied 
have  been  as  successful  as  anticipated, 
and,  in  some  cases,  more  successful  than 
anticipated. 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  a  series  of  pro- 
grams established  in  one  problem  area 
that  in  total  represent  massive  expendi- 
tures that  produce  less  than  desirable 
results.  This  desire  for  effectiveness  in 
Federal  assistance  programs  Is  one  I 
believe  is  jointly  shared  by  Members  of 
the  Congress.  It  Is  a  wish  and  hope  that 
is  bipartisan  in  nature,  not  only  among 
the  Members  of  this  body  but  also  among 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

This  desire  is  readily  apparent  in  the 
extensive  consideration  the  ConLTe.>.s 
gives  to  all  legislation  that  comes  before 
it.  It  is  also  readily  apparent  in  the 
niunerous  hearings  the  Congress  con- 
ducts into  matters  of  vital  public  con- 
cern. Continuing  appraisement  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  programs  is  one 
of  Congress  principal  endeavors.  I  feci 
ceitain  that  all  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  personal  regrets  that  already  busy- 
schedules  and  already  burdensome 
workloads  occasionally  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  conducting  sis  extensive  ap- 
praisement and  evaluation  as  Is  desired. 


The  Members  of  Congress  rely  greatly 
on  the  reports  and  studies  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  pro- 
grams that  are  established.  It  is  only 
rarely  that  this  reliance  Is  proven  un- 
justified. Our  successes  have  been  re- 
markable. The  sum  total  of  oiu"  inef- 
ficiencies is  almost  negUgible  by  com- 
parison. There  are  two  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  degree  of  reliance  the 
Congress  places  upon  the  reports  and 
studies  of  Federal  program  administra- 
tors. One  Is  adherence  to  the  numerical 
concept  and  the  other  is  the  occasional 
barrier  resulting  from  the  natural  de- 
sire to  protect  personal  interests. 

In  our  utilization  of  the  numerical 
concept  In  evaluating  effectiveness  of 
Federal  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
we  point  to  how  many  handicapped  per- 
sons have  been  rehabilitated  or  to  how 
many  handicapped  persons  have  been 
employed  or  to  how  many  handicapped 
persons  have  been  granted  assistance  for 
one  means  of  special  education  or  an- 
other. There  is  a  degree  of  justification 
for  evaluating  effectiveness  in  this  man- 
ner. There  Is  also  a  substantial  degree 
of  nonrecognition  of  certain  vital  factors 
that  is  inherent  in  utilizing  this  means 
of  evaluation.  Utilization  of  the  numer- 
ical concept  to  find  out  how  many  handi- 
capped persons  have  been  rehabilitated 
does  not  tell  us  how  many  of  those  re- 
habilitated will  no  longer  require  assist- 
ance. It  does  not  tell  us  how  many  of 
the  employed  handicapped  persons  were 
permanently  employed.  Might  not  their 
employability  have  been  of  only  short 
duration?  This  concept  of  evaluation 
also  places  what  I  behcve  to  be  too  much 
emphasis  on  employment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Is  it  not  equally  as  desirable  to 
assist  a  handicapped  person  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  him  mobile  to  the 
point  wliere  he  can  go  to  the  grocery 
store  to  buy  his  own  foods  as  it  is  to  aid 
him  to  the  point  where  we  label  him 
'rehabilitated"  or  "employed"?  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  it  is.  However,  the 
numerical  concept  of  evaluation  does  not 
allow  sufficient  consideration  of  this 
factor. 

The  other  major  difficulty  inherent  in 
the  Congress'  substantial  reliance  on  the 
reports  and  studies  of  those  responsible 
for  administering  established  assistance 
programs  Is  the  barrier  of  the  natural 
desire  to  protect  personal  interests.  This 
difficulty,  I  believe,  is  readily  recognizable 
and  undeniable.  It  is  a  barrier  that  only 
occasionally  impedes  comprehensive  ap- 
praisement and  evaluation,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  barrier. 

There  are  numerous  questions  sur- 
rounding the  entire  scope  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  to  the  handicapped 
which  I  beUeve  must  be  answered  If  our 
programs  are  to  be  effective  in  achieving 
desired  results.  We  sorely  need  to  pursue 
continuing  appraisement  and  evaluation 
of  Federal  programs  to  assure  that  they 
are  being  as  effective  as  we  had  hoped, 
that  they  are  not  beset  with  duplication, 
that  they  are  not  mired  down  by  lack 
of  a  declared  policy,  and  that  they  are 
not  fragmented  to  the  point  where  the 
very  people  we  so  commendably  seek  to 
assist  are  themselves  disillusioned  and 


distraught  in  their  efforts  to  receive  the 
assistance  established  for  them  through 
legislation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  designed  to  provide  an  effective  means 
of  continuing  appraisement  and  evalua- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  to  the  handi- 
capped that  will  give  a  sense  of  overall 
direction  to  existing  programs  and  will 
supply  the  Congress  with  carefully  con- 
sidered recommendations  to  reduce 
wasteful  duplication,  to  foster  coordina- 
tion and  communication  among  agencies 
administering  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, to  fill  in  the  gaps  that  might 
exist  in  efforts  to  faciUtate  development 
of  the  handicapped  person  as  a  whole 
person,  and  to  supplant  fragmentation 
with  cohesive  programs  desigirated  for  a 
common  purpose. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  legislation,  the 
Congress  would  clearly  declare  that  the 
continuing  pohcy  and  respomibility  of 
the  Fedei-al  Government  is  to  use  all 
practicable  means  to  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources for  the  pui-pose  of  creating  and 
maintaining  for  the  handicapped,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  their  general 
welfare,  services  for  adjustment,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  conditions  un- 
der which  there  will  t>e  afforded  useful 
and  gainful  employment  opportiuiities, 
including  self-employment.  That  policy 
w  Duld  also  include  pvu-suit  of  research 
which  may  lead  to  the  adjustment,  the 
education,  the  rchabihtation,  and  the 
useful  and  gainful  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  This  declaration  of  policy 
would  be  viewed  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  all  the  handicapped  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  enable  them  to 
take  their  rightful  place  in  society. 

The  legislation  would  also  create  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Handicapped. 
This  Council  would  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Each  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  would  be  a  person  who,  as 
a  result  of  his  training,  experience,  and 
attaiiiments,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to 
appraise  programs  and  activities  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  relating  to  the 
handicapped.  These  members  would 
serve  for  terms  of  3  years.  One  of  the 
members  would  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman. 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  fii-st,  to  appraise  the  various 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  handicapped  and  to 
determine  to  what  extent  these  programs 
are  or  are  not  contributing  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  policy  previously  de- 
clared, and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  with  respect  thereto;  sec- 
ond, to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  which  coordi- 
nate and  utilize  with  as  little  duplica- 
tion as  possible  all  the  plans,  functions, 
and  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  general 
welfare  of  the  handicapped:  third,  to 
advise  and  cooperate  with  Goverrunent 
agencies  concerning  adoption  of  the 
policy  which  has  been  declared;   and 


fouith.  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports,  and  recommendations  on  m.^t- 
ters  of  Federal  policy  and  legislation  for 
the  handicapped  as  the  President  may 
request. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Coimcil 
for  the  Handicapped  would  report  to 
the  President  in  December  of  each  year 
or  at  any  other  time  he  would  deem 
necessary  to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  the 
Council's  duties  and  obligatioiis. 

The  Council  woidd  consult  and  be  ad- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Emploj-ment  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  and  representatives 
of  organizations  of  handicapped  persons. 
To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  Coun- 
cil would  utilize  and  evaluate  the  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  information — includ- 
ing statistical  information — of  other 
Government  agencies,  as  well  as  of  pri- 
vate research  agencies,  in  order  thit 
duphcation  of  effort  and  expense  might 
t>e  avoided. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  President  would  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  January  20 
of  the  first  year  in  each  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  report  setting  forth  first,  a  re- 
view of  the  current  conditions  in  respect 
to  the  adjustment,  education,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped: and  second,  a  review  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
implementation  of  the  policy  that  would 
be  declared  by  this  legislation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  the  President  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 
Basically,  as  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out  in  my  remarks,  the  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  means  of  continuing 
appraisement  and  evaluation  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
I  beheve  the  legislation  provides  a  ve- 
hicle which  can  be  used  to  help  the  Con- 
gress assure  effectiveness  in  assistance 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  enabling 
reduction  of  duplication,  establishment 
of  desired  coordination  and  communica- 
tion among  administrative  agencies, 
creation  of  programs  to  fill  In  existing 
gaps  and  tighten  the  loose  strings  which 
now  hold  together  the  pi'Ograms  estab- 
lished for  the  assistance  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  provide 
declai-ation  of  common  purpose  and  in- 
tent that  will  contribute  substantially  to 
the  well-being  of  the  millions  of  handi- 
capped persons  in  our  Nation,  and  will 
allow  the  Congress  to  greatly  increase  tlie 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  assistance 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  If  this 
legislation  can  achieve  its  intended  goals, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  can,  the 
Congress,  in  acting  favorably  on  this  ler- 
Islation,  will  have  rendered  an  honor- 
able and  responsible  service  in  behalf  of 
all  handicapped  persons.  It  shall  as  well 
have  rendered  a  great  service  in  behalf 
of  the  national  Interest  in  providing 
effective  assistance  free  of  duplication 
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and  lack  of  coordination,  overall  direc- 
tion, and  fragmentation. 


H.R.  11508,  A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  FED- 
ERAL   MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANKS 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consenfrto  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  bill,  a  measure  which  I 
have  sponsored  for  many  years  and 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  holds 
the  promise  of  both  short-  and  long-run 
benefits  for  our  Nation's  economy  and 
financial  system.  Urged  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  enjoying  broad  bipartisan 
support,  H.R.  11508  was  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Wright  Pat- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  favorably  re- 
ported the  measure  after  extensive  public 
hearings  and  thorough  deliberations  in 
executive  session. 

As  the  Federal  savings  bank  bill  is 
being  considered  in  full  committee,  it  is 
Important  to  know  both  the  past  and 
current  performance  of  mutual  savings 
banking.  This  performance  is  basic  in 
determining  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing the  savings  bank  system — now  in 
only  18  States — throughout  the  Nation. 
It  is  pertinent,  as  well,  to  consider  the 
effects  of  such  legislation  on  competitive 
institutions,  especially  savings  and  loan 
associations.  In  short,  we  must  answer 
the  dual  question  of  whether  savings 
banks  would  be  useful  institutions  In  the 
32  States  where  they  do  not  now  exist, 
and  whether  the  bill  would  help  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  meet  current 
severe  strains  and  future  crises. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank 
Supervision  and  Insurance,  my  Euiswer 
to  these  questions  is  a  resounding  "yes." 
Indeed,  the  subcommittee  so  concluded 
in  voting  the  bill  out  favorably  by  a 
large  majority. 

With  respect  to  past  performance,  the 
operation  of  the  mutual  savings  bank 
system  has  had  no  peer.  Its  record  of 
safety  during  the  depression  of  the  1930's 
constitutes  one  of  the  finest  chapters  In 
our  Nation's  financial  history.  While 
the  commercial  bank  and  savings  and 
loan  systems  came  close  to  collapse  in 
the  general  financial  crisis,  savings 
banks  continued  to  provide  a  safe  haven 
for  the  savings  of  individuals.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
not  a  single  savings  bank  depositor  lost 
1  penny  of  his  savings  during  the  de- 
pression, a  record  unrivaled  by  any  other 
type  of  financial  institution. 

With  respect  to  current  performance, 
the  high  operating  standards  and  finan- 
cial strength  exhibited  by  savings  banks 
In  the  1930's  are  equally  evident  in  the 
present  period  of  financial  turmoil. 
Along  with  other  types  of  institutions, 
savings  banks  are  faced  with  intense 


competitive  and  liquidity  pressures. 
But  savings  banks  are  meeting  these 
problems  successfully  and  under  their 
own  power. 

The  industry's  deposit  inflows  have 
improved  considerably  since  midyear. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  1966,  sav- 
ings bank  deposit  gains  dropped  to  less 
than  one-half  of  the  year-ago  volume, 
accompanying  the  overall  decline  in  the 
fiow  of  individuals'  savings.  In  July, 
however,  the  $205  million  deposit  in- 
crease was  withiB  7  percent  of  the  gain 
registered  in  July  1965.  Preliminary 
data  for  early  A|ii<ust,  furthermore,  in- 
dicate continued  strong  deposit  growth 
at  savings  banks.  In  contrast,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  according  to  the 
latest  data  available,  sustained  a  $1.4  bil- 
lion savings  outflow  in  July,  more  than 
three  times  the  loss  experienced  a  year 
ago. 

In  meeting  present-day  challenges 
savings  banks  have  not  sought  a  Federal 
"baU  out"  from  competition.  Nor  have 
they  provided  the  occasional  newspaper 
headlines  we  sea  regarding  failure 'and 
forced  liquidatiofis  of  financial  institu- 
tions. In  this  connection  our  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Representative  Willlam  B.  Widnall, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Oommittee.  commended 
the  savings  bank  industry  in  a  recent 
address,  stating: 

The  manner  IJi  which  you  .  .  .  (are) 
meeting  your  own  problems  under  your  Qwn 
power,  will  be  a  real  plus  for  you  on  the 
Federal  charter  bill.  ...  It  will  give  mean- 
ing to  the  good  management  claim  of  your 
Industry.  It  will  demonstrate  that  broader 
Investment  p>owers  under  sound  management 
can  be  usefully  and  prudently  utilized  by 
thrift  institutions.  In  short.  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  new  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
mutual  savings  banks  would  be  a  good  type 
of  institution  to  have  in  states  where  they 
do  not  now  exist. 

Chairman  K.  A.  Randall,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  also 
complimented  tivt  savings  bank  industry 
during  the  1966  subcommittee  hear- 
ings stating: 

The  respect  that  I  have  and  that  my  stafi 
has  for  the  mutual  savings  bank  industry  In 
this  country  knowB  few  bounds. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  that 
have  enabled  satings  banks  to  weather 
past  and  present  financial  storms  is  their 
relatively  broad  Investment  fiexibllity. 
This  investment  flexibility  is  essential  in 
meeting  liquidity  pressures  in  periods 
of  tight  money  such  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. It  i$  equally  important  in 
enabling  savings  banks  to  channel  the 
flow  of  savings  to  sectors  of  the  capital 
market  where  credit  demands  are  most 
pressing.  With  housing  demands  bur- 
geoning duririg  the  postwar  period,  sav- 
ings banks  have  placed  97  percent  of  the 
increase  In  their  resources  In  mortgage 
loans  since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 
They  are  the  Nation's  leading  holders  of 
FHA  and  VA  mortgage  loans,  and  are 
leaders  in  the  financing  of  urban  re- 
building and  other  vital  Federal  housing 
programs.  Because  savings  banks  have 
generated  more  savings  than  are  needed 
to  meet  mortgage  demands  In  their  own 
communities,  thefts  have  chaimeled  need- 


ed housing  credit  Into  every  one  of  the 
32  non-savings-bank  States.  For  exam- 
ple, as  of  March  1,  1966,  they  held  about 
$4  billion  in  mortgages  on  properties  in 
California,  $1.5  billion  In  Florida,  $14 
billion  in  Texas,  as  well  as  substantial 
amoimts  in  all  capital-short  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Indeed,  in 
many  of  the  32  non-savings-bank  States, 
savings  banks  have  actually  supplied 
more  total  residential  mortgage  credit 
than  commercial  banks  domiciled  in 
these  States,  and  more  funds  for  housing 
financed  by  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  loans 
than  local  savings  and  loan  association.? 
as  well. 

In  today's  severe  housing  credit  short- 
age it  is  highly  significant  that  in  areas 
where  savings  banks  are  located,  mort- 
gage funds  ai-e  more  readily  available,  at 
lower  interest  rates,  than  in  non-savinas- 
bank  areas.  According  to  data  recently 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  average  contract  Interest 
rates  on  conventional  mortagages  on  new 
single-family  homes  in  July  were  5.79 
percent  and  5.89  percent  in  the  Boston 
and  New  York  areas,  where  many  sav- 
Ings  banks  are  located.  By  contrast,  in 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Houston  areas, 
where  there  are  no  savings  banks,  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  averaged  6.23  per- 
cent and  6.68  percent. 

As  long  as  there  is  need  for  mortgage 
money,  savings  banks  investment  activ- 
ity will  continue  to  be  dominated  by 
mortgage  lending,  as  it  has  been  during 
the  postwar  period.  Should  housing  de- 
mands slacken  in  the  future,  however, 
flexible  portfolio  powers  will  provide  use- 
ful alternative  investment  outlets. 
Meanwhile,  a  sound  basis  will  have  been 
built  for  meeting  a  subsequent  upsurge 
in  mortgage  credit  needs. 

We  have  seen  this  flexibility  at  uoik 
during  the  pre.sent  mortgage  crisis. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  1966,  the 
$1.3  billion  increase  in  savings  bank 
mortgage  holdings  was  143  percent  of 
the  increase  in  deposits.  In  order  to 
expand  their  mortgage  lending  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  deposit  inflows,  sav- 
ings banks  liquidated  securities  acquired 
in  earlier  periods  when  savings  flows 
and  mortgage  demands  were  in  better 
balance.  As  a  result,  gross  mortgage 
acquisitions  of  savings  banks  for  1966  as 
a  whole  are  expected  to  total  $8  billion, 
only  moderately  below  the  record  $8  7 
billion  1965  volume. 

Furthermore,  broad  loan  and  invest- 
ment powers  enhance  the  ability  of  sav- 
ings banks  to  attract  savings.  Coupled 
with  their  basic  mortgage  lending  orien- 
tation, the  increased  appeal  to  savers 
resulting  from  these  broad  powers  helps 
Insure  a  greater  volume  of  mortgage 
credit.  To  the  extent  that  more  Ameri- 
can families  are  attracted  to  savings 
banks  by  their  thrift  and  credit  services. 
the  additional  savings  flowing  to  these 
Institutions  will  be  channeled  Into  the 
mortgage  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
If  more  families  are  attracted  to  com- 
mercial banks,  which  are  fundamentally 
oriented  toward  short-term  business 
lending,  savings  flows  will  be  diverted 
from  mortgage  lending.  Thus,  broad 
investment  flexibility  for  thrift  Institu- 
tior^s  is  important  in  providing  a  depend- 


able flow  of  mortgage  credit  In  line  with 
mortgage  demands. 

The  savings  tanking  Industry's  history 
of  unmatched  fintmcial  strength  and 
record  of  dependable  thrift  and  mortgage 
lending  activity  point  to  one  basic  con- 
clusion: In  the  public  Interest,  no  com- 
munity in  our  Nation  should  be  denied 
access  to  the  services  of  mutual  savings 
banks. 

What  about  the  attitude  of  the  savings 
and  loan  business  toward  this  legisla- 
tion? How  would  the  Federal  savings 
bank  bUl  affect  it?  In  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  view  of  many  others,  the  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  bill  would  provide  new 
and  broader  horizons  for  the  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Indeed,  this  legisla- 
tion could  well  become  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  a  strengthened,  unified 
mutual  thrift  industry. 

To  be  sure  the  staffs  of  some  savings 
and  loan  trade  associations  oppose  this 
measure.  Their  position  is  easily  under- 
standable. I  am  more  impressed,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  one  national  orga- 
nization of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions— the  Council  of  Mutual  Savings 
Institutions — has  supported  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  legislation  from  the  start.  I 
am  equally  impressed  by  the  grassroots 
support  for  the  Federal  savings  barrk  bill 
that  has  developed  among  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  individual  savings 
and  loan  managers.  Regardless  of  their 
trade  association's  official  position,  many 
savings  and  loan  executives  have  come 
out  in  favor  of  this  legislation  and  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  converting  their 
institutions  into  Federal  savings  banks. 

At  the  1963  subcommittee  hearings, 
for  example,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hoeft,  chairman 
and  president  of  the  Glendale  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  conference  of  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  In  the  Los  An- 
geles area — a  group  of  45  institutions — 
and  testified  in  favor  of  the  Federal  char- 
ter legislation  then  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Hoeft  stated: 

I  repeat  my  view  that  the  public  Interest 
will  be  promoted  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Bank  bill,  and  my  opinion  that  It  will  pro- 
vide more  effective  competition  on  the  basis 
of  integrity  of  operation  that  will  give  stature 
to  a  new  segment  of  the  home  financing  in- 
dustry. I  think  its  net  effect  will  b«  that 
of  reducing  modestly  the  cost  of  money  to 
tnstttutlons  like  ours,  and  a  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  home  credit. 

Another  highly  respected  savings  and 
loan  leader,  Mr.  A.  D.  Theobald,  has  in- 
dicated clearly  that  Federal  savings  bank 
legislation  would  have  direct  benefits  for 
the  individuals  and  communities  served 
by  savings  and  loan  associations.  Mr. 
Theobald,  who  Is  president  of  the  First 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Peoria,  m..  stated  in  a  1962  address: 

I  think  (federal  savings  bank  legislation) 
Is  a  vehicle  which  many  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations could  use.  The  strength  of  my 
conviction  goes  to  this:  If  the  federal  charter 
law  Is  adopted  In  approximately  its  present 
form,  the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Peoria  will  convert  to  a  federal 
mutual  savings  bank  charter.  .  .  (This)  is 
the  considered  Judgment  of  Its  board  of 
directors  .  .  .  and  it  seems  to  me  the  bene- 
fits to  the  whole  central  llllnolfl  area,  to  our 
members,  as  we  call  them  now,  our  depositors 
as  we  would  caU  them  then,  are  so  obrloua 


that  there  would  be  no  question,  about  our 
members  concurring  in  that  decision  should 
the  op^Kjrtunlty  cixne. 

The  basic  advantages  of  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  savings  and  loan  Jmsincss 
were  set  in  historic  perspective  In  a  1964 
address  by  Mr.  Oscar  R.  Kreutz,  chair- 
man and  president  of  the  First  Federal 
Savings  L  Loan  Association  of  St.  Peters- 
biu-g,  Fla.  Mr.  Kreutz,  whose  40-year 
career  in  the  savings  and  loan  business 
includes  service  as  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Chicago  and 
general  manager  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  stated: 

Federal  chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks 
Is  a  logical  and.  I  believe.  Inevitable  forw.=ird 
step  in  tl.e  development  of  a  great  and  grow- 
ing system  of  mutual  thrift  Institutions 
In  America  .  .  .  There  Is  as  much  Justifi- 
cation for  the  federal  chartering  of  mutual 
savings  banks  today  as  there  was  for  the 
federal  chartering  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations in  1933. 

The  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Kreutz  be- 
tween the  historic  1933  Federal  savings 
and  loan  legislation  and  the  1966  Federal 
savings  bank  bill  is  highly  pertinent.  As 
I  indicated  earlier.  Federal  savings  bank 
legislation  will  provide  expanded  hori- 
zons for  growth  of  the  savings  and  loan 
business,  just  as  the  earlier  legislation 
did.  Savings  and  loan  associations  will 
be  able  to  convert  Into  Federal  savings 
banks  under  this  bill.  As  many  savings 
and  loan  managers  realize,  the  convert- 
ing institutions  will  be  able  to  attract 
savings  at  lower  overall  cost.  They  will 
achieve  broadened  Investment  flexibility 
through  the  only  means  approved  by  the 
administration.  In  this  connection. 
President  Kermedy's  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  concluded  that  con- 
version into  Federal  savings  banks  was 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  significantly 
broadening  the  investment  powers  of 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  Com- 
mittee stated  in  its  report: 

Tlie  existence  of  such  a  (federally  char- 
tered mutual  savings  bank]  system  would 
provide  an  alternative  for  savings  and  loan 
associations  that  desired  to  engage  !n  more 
dlverslfled  lending  and  Investing  under  ap- 
propriate supervision  and  safeguards. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  those  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  that  wish  to 
remain  as  they  are  will  be  free  to  do  so. 
The  conversion  provision  Is  entirely  vol- 
untary, not  mandatory.  There  is  no 
basis  for  any  concern  that  this  legislation 
will  be  harmful  to  the  savings  and  loan 
business.    It  will  help,  not  hurt. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  bill 
specifically  requires  that,  before  a  charter 
can  be  granted  to  a  new  Federal  savings 
bank  and  before  a  savings  and  loan  con- 
version can  be  approved,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  must  determine 
that  such  action  will  not  cause  undue 
Injury  to  existing  institutions  in  the  area. 
It  Is  not  within  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Board,  whose  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities cover  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness, will  permit  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  If  this  were  harmful 
to  existing  savings  and  loan  associations. 
In  this  regard,  the  recent  comments  of 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Tweedy,  president  of  the 
First  Federal  Savings  li  Loan  Association 
of  Pittsburgh  and  former  vice  president 


and  supervisory  agent  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  should 
be  carefully  considered.     He  said: 

Some  people  In  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness are  under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
passage  of  Federal  savings  bank  legislation 
would  create  additional  competition  for 
them.  Those  of  us  who  favor  such  legisla- 
tion believe  that  this  concern  Is  not  Justi- 
fied. ...  No  great  threat  lies  In  the  posslbU- 
Ity  of  the  establishment  ol  new  Federal  sav- 
ings banks  than  already  exists  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  new  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  or  State -chartered 
Institutions  of  either  type. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Federal  savings  bank  legislation  en- 
joys broad -based  support.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  every  independent 
stud>-  group  that  has  examined  the  meas- 
ure, including  the  privately  sponsored 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  as  well 
as  the  Committee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions composed  of  the  heads  of  11  key 
Federal  agencies.  It  is  supported  by  the 
major  national  housing,  mortgage  and 
real  estate  groups,  including  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
and  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  It  is 
favored  by  many  savings  and  loan  man- 
agers. And  it  has  received  the  direct 
endorsement  of  President  Johnson,  as 
well  as  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Congress. 

With  the  mortgage  market  in  a  state 
of  crisis,  passage  of  Federal  savings  bank 
legislation  is  more  important  now  than 
ever.  As  the  subcommittee  hearings 
showed  and  current  mortgage  market 
conditions  reemphaslze,  savings  flows  are 
greater  relative  to  Income,  and  housing 
credit  is  more  plentiful  at  lower  cost  to 
borrowers,  in  areas  where  mutual  savings 
banks  are  located.  Through  extension 
of  the  savings  bank  system,  savings  and 
mortgage  markets  v^ould  be  improved 
and  broadened.  The  fiow  of  mortgage 
credit  would  be  expanded  and  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  at  lower  interest  rates. 

We  shoula  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
seeking  ways  to  ease  the  current  critical 
mortgage  credit  shortage.  The  Federal 
savings  bank  bill  is  an  important  means 
to  this  end.  Nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate In  this  150th  anniversary  year 
of  the  successful  or>eratlon  of  the  mutual 
savings  bank  industry  in  this  Nation. 
Quick  approval  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  Congress  is  essential 


THE  W.E.B.  DUBOIS  CLUBS 

Mr.  ASHBROOB:.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's newspapers  carried  a  news  item 
concerning  the  case  of  an  18 -year-old 
member  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  who 
was  held  on  $2,500  bond  for  grand  jury 
action  in  Washington  on  the  charge  of 
threatening  President  Johnson's  Ufe.    As 
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the  DuBois  Clubs  have  been  making  the 
headlines  quite  regularly,  information  wi 
this  organization  is  certainly  in  order. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  this  year  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  a  matter  of  information  and  a 
word  of  warning,  references  to  the  Du- 
Bois Clubs  describing  the  nature  of  the 
organization  and  its  program  designed 
to  ensnare  American  youth.  For  in- 
stance, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  his  1965  an- 
nual report  on  the  FBI,  stated : 

During  1965,  the  Commxuilst  Party's  year- 
old  youth  front,  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs 
of  America  consolidated  its  resources  and 
became  more  ambitious  In  Its  efforts  to  ex- 
pand Its  Influence  among  the  youth  of  the 
Nation.  Volunteer  recruits,  who  were  trained 
at  a  Communist  Party  cadre  training  school 
were  sent  into  the  Midwest  area  during  the 
summer  of  1965  to  bolster  the  midwest  re- 
gion of  the  DuBols  Clubs. 

Two  DuBols  Clubs'  leaders  recently  openly 
announced  their  affiliation  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  DuBois  Clubs  national 
jH-esldent  has  Issued  a  public  statement  that 
the  organization  welcomes  Communists  as 
members. 

One  voice  which  was  raised  in  warning 
against  the  DuBois  Clubs  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 1964,  is  that  of  Robert  R.  Siegrist, 
at  that  time  an  independent  radio  com- 
mentator in  Madison,  Wis.,  whose  night- 
ly program  can  now  be  heard  in  the 
Wasiiington,  D.C.,  area  over  the  Mutual 
network.  Mr.  Siegrist  knows  whereof 
he  speaks  as  he  gave  extensive  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee on  the  DuBois  Clubs  in  May 
of  1965.  This  testimony  is  available,  in- 
cidentally, through  the  subcommittee 
free  of  charge  while  the  supply  lasts  or 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  at  a 
nominal  fee.  The  title  of  the  hearings 
is  "Communist  Youth  Program,"  parts  2 
and  3,  which  cost  15  cents  and  25  cents, 
respectively. 

As  information  on  organizations  such 
as  the  DuBols  Clubs  is  vital  to  all  citi- 
zens, I  request  that  Mr.  Slegrist's  views 
on  this  organization  delivered  over  the 
Mutual  Network  on  August  24  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  at  this  point : 

[MBS,  August  24,  1966] 

Robert  R.  Siegrist  and  the  News 

ditbois-hall 

Longtime  listeners  to  these  broadcasts 
Save  long  been  fully  aware  of  the  Commu- 
nist-Influence, backing,  and  direction  of  that 
Bo-called  radical  socialist  youth  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs. 

Looking  back  to  the  days  when,  beginning 
In  September,  1964,  this  reporter  began  a 
long-running  series  of  broadcasts  on  the 
DuBols  Clubs  and  certain  of  its  leaders,  those 
longtime  listeners  must  have  found  most 
Intriguing  certain  recent  developments. 

One  of  them  might  have  been  FBI  Direc- 
tor Hoover's  recent  statement  on  the  role 
of  the  DuBols  Clubs  In  the  Communist 
Party's  scheme  of  things,  of  certain  of  the 
Clubs'  leaders  at  the  Party's  18th  National 
Convention,  and  of  this  reporter's  subse- 
quent report  that,  of  the  dozen  so-called 
"new  youth  leaders"  elected  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  national  committee — eight  of 
them  were  DuBols  Clubs  members — and  a 
ninth  had  been  a  member  of  a  DuBols  Club 
now  disbanded. 

Another  of  those  recent  developments 
which  our  longtime  listeners  might  have 
found  IntrigrUng  might  have  been  the  recent 


Cleveland  grand  jiiry  report  of  Con^iunlst 
Party  and  DuBols  Club  participation  in  cer- 
tain aspects  inverting  the  violent,  bloody, 
and  costly  Negro  rioting  in.  and  about 
that  city's  East  Stele  Hough  area. 

Another  of  th«se  recent  developments 
which  our  longtlne  listeners  might  have 
found  Intriguing  might  have  been  their 
awareness  that  DtiBois  Clubbers  had  long 
played  roles  in  anfl  about  the  long  train  of 
so-called  anti-war  demonstrations  and  re- 
lated activities  which  prompted  last  week's 
hearings  by  the  Souse  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activitio*;  hearings  in  which  some 
of  the  witnes.ses  and  their  supporters — from 
other  far-out  otganizations — defied  and 
challenged  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
and  the  administration — with  some  even 
proudly  proclalmiag  that  they  had  not  only 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Vietnamese 
Communists,  but  that  they,  themselves,  were 
Communists,  as  members  of  these  other  or- 
ganizations. 

If.  by  yesterday,  there  remained  some  per- 
sons so  naive  and/or  deluded  as  to  still  ac- 
cept the  University  of  Wisconsin  administra- 
tion's old  acceptatce  of  the  DuBols  Clubs 
as  a  perfectly  propar  (small  "D"  )  democratic- 
type  of  organization  of  concerned  and  alert 
young  students;  if  there  remained  some — if 
only  on  or  about  that  peculiar  campus — 
who,  by  yesterday,  Etill  refused  to  accept,  not 
just  this  reporter's  documentation,  even 
sworn  testimony,  aor  the  reports  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  or  of  the  Cleveland  Grand  Jury,  nor 
the  general  course  of  history,  we  wonder 
whether  there  rempined  some  who,  at  least, 
would  accept  the  word  of  U.S.  Communist 
Party  Boss  Gus  HaO. 

If  so,  then,  such  person.";  must  have  found 
cause  to  take  notice — and  in  turn — to  change 
their  naive  and  deluded  opinions  regarding 
the  DuBois  Club*  and  their  significance 
when,  as  we  reporUed  yesterday,  Gus  Hall,  in 
Moscow,  admitted  it — in  fact — even  boasted 
of  it: 

"Quite  naturally,  we  have  the  closest  ties 
with  the  DuBols  Clubs  since  they  occupy  a 
Marxist  position.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  DuBois  Cluba  have  Joined  our  party." 

Perhaps,  just  perhaps,  even  some  of  those 
of  the  more  naive  and  deluded  variety  who, 
such  as  those  at  Madison,  somehow  forever 
dread  admitting  ttiat  a  Communist  is  a  Com- 
munist, may,  with  thi.":,  from  Gus  Hall,  even 
begin  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that,  Mr.  Hoover,  In  his  recent  statement 
on  the  party's  contention,  reported  that  one 
of  those  dozen  "neWr  youth  members"  of  the 
Communist  Party'f  national  committee  was 
Michael  Eisenscher  of  Wisconsin. 

For  it  was  In  tills  reporter's  Initial  effort 
regarding  the  pro-Communist  problem  at 
the  University  ot  Wisconsin  which,  nat- 
urally, the  University  denied  it  had,  that 
Michael  Eisenscher  was  one  of  the  two  young 
far-left  leaders  whom  we  named  as,  among 
other  things,  being  the  sons  of  Communist 
leader  fathers.  Tlje  following  morning,  the 
then-far-left-conttt)lled  student  newspaper 
burst  forth  with  a  page  one  editorial  which 
admitted  the  ver«city  of  our  report — but 
which  insisted  that  It  made  "no  difference," 
because  the  sons  "Were  not"  Communists. 

Well,  we  have  no  word  that  the  one  young 
man  was — or  Is — •  formal  member  of  the 
Communist  Party— though  he  was  then  the 
DuBols  Club's  top  man  in  the  Mlddlewest — 
as  his  late  father,  Eugene  Dennis,  had  been 
the  Communist  party's  top  man  In  the 
United   States. 

But — we  do  have*  word — from  Gus  HaU,  ae 
the  aruccessor  to  lugene  Dennis,  that  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  DuBols  Clubs 
"have  the  closest  ties  since  they  occupy  a 
Marxist  position."  that  "many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  DuBol*  Clubs  have  Joined"  the 
Communist  Party,  For  particularly — the 
benefit  of  those  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin— who  Insisted  that  the  DuBols  Clubs 
were  of  no  real  consetjuence — we  also  have 


word— from  Gus  Hall — speaking  in  the 
Communist  world  capital  of  Moscow — that 
the  DuBols  Clubs  have  become  the  most  in- 
fluential youth  organization  in  the  UnlteU 
States. 

And — we  have  word — from  FBI  Director 
Hoover^that  the  Communist  Party  con- 
siders the  DuBois  Clubs  as  important  to  the 
attainment  of  "the  goal"  of  the  party's  re- 
cent "ISth  national  convention."  That  go  >.l, 
according  to  Mr.  Hoover,  being  the  party's 
view  of  the  so-called  "  'new  left'  as  a  fertile 
field  for  party  exploitation — that  in  'ne-.v 
left'  protests,  demonstrations,  and  hostility 
to  our  Government  lie  potential  recruits." 
and  that  "its  adherents  must  be  taught  t!iat 
Ju.st  to  protest,  to  rebel,  to  demand  (and 
achieve)  reforms  is  net  enough.  The  whole 
f.ibric  of  free  enterprise  and  democracy  mu^t 
be  overthrown.  According  to  Mr.  Hoover's 
report,  Gus  "Hall  says  that  the  Communl.tis 
must  actively  participate  in  the  'new  left'  — 
In  demonstrations  against  American  Vletn..m 
policy.  In  the  civil  rights  movement,  m 
campus  unrest  Take  advantage  of  the  wi;;. 
Ingness  of  non-Communists  to  accept  the 
presence  of  Communists  in  their  midrt 
There  must  be  tinity  of  the  'left'  Including 
the  Communists." 

Nor  Is  it  to  be  overlooked — not  only  tli.it 
Gus  Hall  sounded  off  as  he  did — In  Moscow- 
yesterday — but  that  this  was  Hall's  first 
known  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  30  years. 

As  such — this  trip — and  Hall's  boastful  al- 
titude and  admissions — with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  DuBois  Clubs — bears  out  the 
foUov/ing  set  forth  in  FBI  Director  Hoover's 
statement: 

"The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  undoubt- 
edly Is  in  a  much  stronger  position  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  18th  national  convention.  Com- 
pletely loyal  to  a  foreign  power,  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  remains  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

"The  convention  actually  was  a  'coming 
out  party'  signifying  a  new  era  in  the  party  s 
life.  Gone  now  will  be  the  defensive  posture 
of  an  apprehensive  party,  fearing  to  identify 
its  leadership  and  ofienly  work  In  our  na- 
tional life.  The  party  will  now  be  more  ag- 
gressive, seeking  allies  among  non-Commu- 
nists. It  hopes  to  disarm  Americans  ideologi- 
cally, to  make  them  feel  that  communism 
does  not  represent  a  danger  to  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

"Yet  all  the  time  the  party  will  be  ideo- 
logically hardening  Itself  as  a  weapon  of 
revolution — training  its  membership  for 
carrying  out  what  it  believes  is  the  'law  cf 
history'— namely,  a  Communist  revolution  in 
America." 


BELLEVIIXE,    ILL.,    PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY     AND     ORCHESTRA    TO 
CELEBRATE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  recently  receive  a  letter  from 
the  BeUeville',  111.,  Philharmonic  Society 
and  Orchestra  concerning  its  forthcom- 
ing 100th  anniversary  of  continuous  ex- 
istence. What  makes  the  anniversary 
celebration  so  special  and  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  it  marks  the  birthday  of 
the  second  oldest  orchestra  in  the  United 
States  to  exist  without  interruption. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Eugene  Haus- 
mann  and  Mr.  Robert  Yung,  general  co- 
chairmen  of  the  centennial  committee. 


outlines  the  remarkable  history  of  the 
society  and  orchestra.  I  congratulate 
the  society  and  orchestra  on  its  wonder- 
ful career,  and  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  about  what  a  determined 
community  of  38,800  can  do  to  foster  and 
maintain  its  own  cultural  enrichment 
program. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  correspondence  from 
Mr.  Hausmann  and  Mr.  Yung: 

Belleville  Philharmonic  Society, 

August  8.  1966. 
Hon    Melvin  C.  Pkice, 
R.-presentative  of  the  24th  District, 
House  Office  Bitilding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Price:  The  Philarmonlc  Society 
.w.c  Orchestra  of  Belleville  will  celebrate  its 
lOOih  continuous  ye.T.r  during  the  1966-67 
se.ison.  a  memorable  milestone  particulnrly 
when  one  considers  that  this  organiz.iiion  Is 
the  second  oldest  orchestra  in  the  United 
States  to  exist  without  interruption,  i  The 
oidest  Is  New  "york  Philharmonic  In  con- 
tinuity of  performance  ) 

It  was  on  November  19,  1866  that  a  group 
of  musicians  met  to  organize  the  orchestral 
society.  Their  first  concert  w.is  performed 
on  January  26.  1867,  after  practicing  every 
night  for  three  weeks.  The  Philhiirmonic 
Orchestra  came  to  active  life  at  onre,  per- 
forming concerts  regularly  and  playing  for 
ntimerous  civic  and  festive  celebrations.  In 
1897  the  Philh.irmonic  Society  purchased  the 
building  that  still  is  the  Philharmonic  H.^Il. 
Though  proceeds  of  early  concerts  were 
sometimes  distributed  among  t!ie  members, 
for  the  most  of  the  99  past  seasons  orchestra 
members  have  played  purely  for  the  love  of 
music. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  the  forth- 
coming senson  is  conipcised  of  52  members, 
only  11  of  whom  can  be  considered  "profes- 
sional musicians."  Many  family  groups. 
and  several  generation  society  members  are 
represented.  The  baL-xnce  are  gifted  and 
trained  residents  of  the  Greater  Belleville 
area — housewives.  merchants,  engineers, 
school  teachers,  stvidents.  etc.  This  group 
IS  conducted  for  the  third  season  by  Mr. 
William  Schatzkamer.  Professor  of  Music 
and  Artist-ln-Resldence  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis.  After  graduate  work  at 
Julliard  School  of  Music  Mr.  Schatzkamer 
has  made  concert  tours  In  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico.  He  Is  also  the  con- 
ductor of  the  St.  Louis  Gateway  Festival 
Orchestra. 

Regular  performances  for  this  concert 
season  will  be  on  November  6.  January  15, 
1967.  February  26,  April  23.  and  May  27.  The 
newly  organized  Philharmonic  Chorus  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  on  November  6. 

Special  events  in  connection  with  this 
100th  Anniversary  observance  include:  An 
Anniversary  Dinner,  Philharmonic's  Ball,  An 
Antique  Instrument  Display.  A  Night  Down- 
town of  Roaming  Minstrels.  An  Evening  of 
Chamber  Music,  An  Old  Fashioned  Beer 
Garden. 

The  Centennial  Committee.  Officers  and 
Directors  of  the  Society,  and  Members  of 
the  Orchestra  and  'Friends  of  the  Philhar- 
monic" join  with  us  in  inviting  you  to  at- 
tend any  and  all  of  these  activities.  And  if 
you  cannot  personally  attend,  we  do  hope 
you  can  join  with  us  "in  spirit"  by  a  salut« 
to  the  Belleville  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
second  oldest  orchestra  In  the  United  States 
to  exist  and  perform  without  Interruption. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  Hausman?.-. 
Robert  YtJNC, 
General  Cochairmen,  Centennial  Com- 
mittees. 


GEORGE  T.  LEIGHTY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a£k  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  t^as  deep- 
ly saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Leiglity  this  past  weekend,  a 
veteran  iievv.spaper  repoi'ter  for  the 
Alton,   r.l.,   Eveninp   Tele,craph. 

I  have  known  George  Leighty  since 
1935  when  he  started  with  the  Telegraph 
and  I  was  secretary  to  Congressman  Ed 
Schaeffcr.  Our  longstandinc  fi-iendship 
has  been  rewarding  to  me.  and  his  un- 
timely death  as  a  result  of  an  automo- 
bile accident  has  been  a  great  shock  to 
mc.  I  have  lost  a  good  friend  whom  I 
will  miss  greatly. 

George  was  an  excellent  newspaper- 
man who  combined  a  sharp  sense  of 
humor  with  a  keen  eye  for  grasping  the 
real  meaning:  of  a  storj'.  He  was  a 
valued  member  of  tlie  fourth  estate  and 
as  a  former  journalist  myself  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  deep  appreciation  for  his 
talents 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Fi'ances  Leighty.  his  childi-en.  his 
mother,  and  his  biother  and  sister.  They 
have  my  sinccrest  condolences  in  their 
sad  los.s. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  the  obituary  of  Oeorgi- 
Leighty  tiiat  appeared  in  the  Altoi 
Evening  Telegraph: 

Leichtv 

The  body  of  George  T.  Leighty.  55,  All  an 
Telegraph  reporter,  who  was  killed  Wedn  's- 
day  in  an  automobile  accident,  near  Whte 
Hail,  is  at  Warner  Funeral  Home.  Brighton. 
Arrangements  for  the  funeral  are  awaiting 
word  from  his  mother,  Mrs.  Irene  Leighty. 
who  lives  at  Lakeland.  Fla. 

With  exception  of  time  spent  In  military 
service  during  World  War  II.  and  a  period 
of  a  few  years  at  the  Wood  River  Journal,  he 
had  been  employed  at  the  Telegraph  since 
19.35. 

He  was  born  in  Alton,  Aug.  3,  1911.  and 
attended  the  Alton  schools. 

Hq  had  lived  in  Brighton  for  eight  years, 
moving  tliere  from  Alton. 

Mr.  Leighty  was  a  member  and  former 
senior  vice  commander  of  Brighton  Post  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  belonged  to  FMrst 
Unitarian  Church,  Alton. 

In  Wood  River,  while  working  for  the  Tele- 
graph he  worked  on  assorted  committees  of 
the  Wood  River  Township  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  was  on  the  publicity  committee  of 
the  Alton  Police  Rodeo  two  years  ago. 

Survivors  are  his  widow.  Mrs  Frances 
Leighty:  four  sons  Francis.  MajTvood.  Ill  . 
Thomas.  Sam.  and  Charles,  and  a  daughter, 
Eliz.ibeth.  all  at  home;  his  mother.  Mrs  Irene 
Leighty:  a  sister,  Mrs  Holger  Dubbelde.  Ed- 
wardsvUle.  and  a  brother.  O.  B  Lelghtv, 
Florida.  His  father,  Edgar  Leighty.  pre- 
ceded him  in  death,  and  a  son.  Michael  J 
Leighty,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
In  Januarv  of  1963, 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Lions  International — the 
world's  largest  service  club  organiza- 
tion— with  more  than  800,000  members 
in  more  than  20.000  clubs,  located  in  135 
countries  or  geographic  locations,  is 
marking  its  50th  anniversarj-. 

To  celebrate  their  golden  anniversary 
year,  the  Lions  International  has 
launched  a  project  known  as  the  Lions 
peace  essay  contest  whose  theme  is 
"Search  for  Peace."  The  contest,  which 
offers  a  grand  prize  of  a  525,000  educa- 
tional ai'id  or  career  assistance  grant,  ij 
oiseii  to  aiiy  male  or  female  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  22  as  of  January  5.  1567 
sponsored  by  a  local  Lions  Club. 

I  congratulate  the  Lions  Clubs  all  over 
the  world  and,  especially  the  Lions  of 
Connecticut,  for  the  countless  human- 
itarian and  service  activities  they  have 
been  performing  for  half  a  century. 
The  contest  being  sponsored  to  celebrate 
these  50  years  of  service  is  in  the  Lc.-t 
traditions  of  service  and  promoting  bel- 
ter understanding  among  the  people  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  Lions  International. 


PEACE   ESSAY   CONTEST 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Penixsylvania  I  Mr.  KunkelI  may  extend 
his  lemarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  tn 
compliment  Lions  International  on  this 
project  it  is  undertaking.  It  is  a  worthy 
and  constructive  one  in  a  world  in  which 
there  is  still  too  little  peace. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lions  for  a  number  of  years. 
Through  that  association.  I  know  of  the 
great  work  and  humanitarian  accom- 
plishments of  this  organization  through- 
out the  world  and  more  particularly  i,i 
their  local  communities.  My  wannest 
congratulations  go  to  all  Lions  during  the 
current   50th   anniversary  observance. 

The  peace  essay  contest  fits  tn  most 
appropriately  with  the  objectives  of 
Lions  International  and  deserves  the 
succe-ss  of  its  other  ejideavors.  I  trust 
it  will  attract  tens  of  thousands  of  en- 
tries from  many  countries  and  will  be  a 
great  stimulus  among  young  people  in 
tlie  continuing  search  for  peace. 


SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  pomt  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LIONS  CLUB  INTER- 
NATIONAL ON  ITS  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Wydler]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Lions  Interna- 
tional. I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  this  organization.  It  is 
my  great  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  this 
group,  which  comprises  the  largest  serv- 
ice Club  organization  In  the  world. 

Today  Lions  members  are  engaged  in 
programs  of  sane,  practical  hiuranl- 
tarianlsm  and  in  anticomimunistic  ef- 
forts. They  operate  in  areas  Tjchere 
neither  government  nor  other  organiza- 
tions have  reached.  Lions  Interna- 
tional, with  its  more  than  20.000  clubs 
and  more  than  800,000  members  in  135 
countries  or  geographic  locations,  is  a 
group  of  civic-minded  citizens  which  is 
hammering  out  service  programs  in  a 
world  that  is  groping  for  genuine  broth- 
erhood. 

Lionism  offers  a  real  challenge  for 
constructive  citizenship.  During  this 
golden  anniversary  the  organization  has 
laimched  a  project  most  worthy  of  com- 
ment. With  the  theme  "Search  for 
Peace"  Lions  Clubs  are  sponsoring  the 
Lions  peace  essay  contest  in  communities 
throughout  the  world. 

In  order  to  find  peace  we  must  seek 
for  truth  and  peace  is  still  our  business 
in  spite  of  the  sad  happenings  around  the 
globe.  We  must  carry  on  an  ever- 
expanding  civilian  program  to  win  peace 
and  freedom  for  the  world. 

There  are  still  millions  of  our  fellow 
men  who  have  too  little  freedom;  still 
millions  who  do  not  get  enough  to  eat; 
still  millions  who  can  neither  read  ncr 
write;  still  millions  unnecessarily  dis- 
eased; still  hundreds  of  millions  of  intel- 
llijent  youth  to  whom  a  college  educa- 
tion is  as  remote  as  a  million  dollars. 

The  great  destiny  of  America  lies  m 
working  constructively  together  with 
these  millions  and  Lions  Clubs  have  con- 
tributed much  through  their  varied  vol- 
unteer programs. 

Melvin  Jones,  founder  of  Lions,  has 
said,  and  I  quote: 

The  Lions  are  doing  a  good  work.  When 
we  were  In  war,  we  worked  assiduously  'or 
Mlctory  In  war.  We  must  work  just  as  hard 
to  win  victory  In  peace.  And  not  only  should 
we  work,  but  we  should  pray  also.  We 
should  be  calm  In  the  face  of  emergencies, 
because  only  from  the  calmness  springs  .n- 
telllgent  thought,  courage,  and  Inspiration. 
Trials  faced  with  confidence  and  a  cheerful 
outlook  are  more  than  half  won.  We  should 
have  less  doubt  and  more  faith,  less  pes- 
simism and  more  mental  clarity. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Lionism  will  most  assuredly  help  us  meet 
the  challenges  of  citizenship  in  our  Na- 
tion and  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  happy  occasion  for  me  to  con- 
gratulate Lions  International  on  its  50th 
anniversary.  I  am  proud  of  my  mem- 
bership in  this  forward-looking  organi- 
zation. 


ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
B^ansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  poin;  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKHR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  page  of  today's  Washington 
Post  contains  an  excellent  evaluation  pi 
the  confidence  ♦hich  exists,  or  is  lack- 
ing, in  the  economic  future  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  last  week,  the  American 
people  have  been  warned  tliat  high  in- 
terest rates  are  leading  toward  depres- 
sion but  have  ulso  been  assured  that 
there  is  no  danger  at  all.  As  the  Post 
points  out.  conlSicting  statements  such 
as  these  strengthen  the  argument  that — 

The  state  of  confidence  is  being  shaken, 
and  unnecessarily  so,  by  the  failure  of  the 
Administration  to  develop  a  coherent  posi- 
tion on  the  curreint  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  policies  that  m:iy  be  appropriate  over  the 
next  sl.x  or  eight  months. 

Last  week.  I  joined  my  five  Republican 
colleagues  on  tlje  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  sending  the  chairman  a  tele- 
gram in  which  we  proposed  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  "hold  im- 
mediate hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  iha  policies  required  to  deal 
with  it."  We  pointed  out  that  "an  in- 
flationaiy  psycliology  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing throughout  tlie  economy"— a  danger 
wiiich  increases  each  day  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  fail  to  "face  up 
to  the  issues  and  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  American  public." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  in  tlie  Congress 
will  meet  head  on  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Joirit  Economic  Committee 
and  today's  Wafihinston  Past  editorial. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  we  try  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  anfl  monetary  policies  and 
in  our  economy  a.s  a  whole.  The  first 
.step  is  to  hold  objective  and  nonpartisan 
hearings  in  order  to  replace  tiie  admin- 
istration's present  hit-and-miso  position 
with  positive  ecomomic  policies. 

The  texts  of  tlje  editorial  and  telegram 
follow : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  31,  1966J 
The   C(3^^FIDENCE  G.ame 

TTils  Is  a  week  tor  testing  economic  confi- 
dence. The  stage  Was  preset  on  Sunday  when 
Senator  Russell  Ijong,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  announced  that  he 
would  move  t<5  eliminate  the  7  per  cent  in- 
vestment tax  cretlit.  On  Monday,  former 
President  Harry  3.  Truman.  In  one  of  his 
rare  public  statements,  warned  that  high 
interest  rates  could  result  in  a  "precipitous 
deflation"  followeij  by  a  "serious  depression." 
Wall  Street's  reaction  to  Mr.  Truman's  state- 
ment was  a  further  slump  In  stock  prices. 
President  Johnrou's  counter  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  economy  Is  not  at  all  threat- 
ened apparently  OBlmed  the  nerves  of  some 
Investors.  Tlie  merket  recovered  somewhat 
yesterday,  but  tljere  are  still  forebodings 
about  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  point  of  tUe  foregoing  chronology  Is 
not  to  indulge  ir»  handwrlngliig  about  the 
uncertainties  of  this  harsh  world,  but  to 
argue  that  the  st»te  of  confidence  Is  being 
shaken  and  unneOessarlly  so.  by  the  failure 
of  the  Administration  to  develop  a  coherent 
position  on  the  current  state  of  the  economy 
and  the  policies  tlmt  may  be  appropriate  over 
the  next  six  or  eigfct  months. 

Judging  by  his  statement.  Senator  Long 
believes  that  the  rtpeal  of  the  investment  tax 


credit  will  lower  Interest  rates  and  make 
mortgage  funds  more  plentiful.  But  he  at- 
taches no  time  dimensions  to  his  projwsltlon 
At  the  moment  the  capital  goods  industries 
are  prospering  and  there  Is  a  substani;;,! 
backlog  of  orders.  But  by  the  time  Congress 
repeals  or  modifies  the  Investment  credit, 
asking  business  confidence  in  the  process! 
there  may  no  longer  be  a  need  for  dampening 
the  so-called  capital  goods  boom. 

And  what  is  the  businessman  or  the  In- 
vestor to  make  of  President  Johnson's  ren;v 
to  Mr.  Trumnn?  After  assuring  the  couiu.-^y 
that  "I  too  am  concerned  about  the  Interest 
rate  rl.se,"  President  Johnson  said  "we  need 
to  find  better  ways  to  restrain  Inflationr^ry 
pressures  than  by  resorting  merely  to  high 
Interest  rates  .  .  .'•  Should  that  be  regardec! 
as  a  hint  that  the  Administration  will  pi.ih. 
licly  ask  Congress  to  raise  taxes  after  xiie 
November  election?  If  the  Administration  is 
planning  to  launch  an  open  drive  for  hicriier 
ta.xes.  what  sort  of  forecast  are  its  plain 
based  upon? 

Confidence  In  the  economic  future  .,1s 
Eh.'iken  by  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  such 
emotionally  charged  terms  as  the  "over- 
heated economy,"  the  "capital  goods  boom." 
and  the  "threat  of  runaway  inflation."  No 
one  In  the  Administration  has  told  the  coiiii- 
try  whether  It  is  being  confronted  by  hr-b- 
goblins  or  something  more  substantive.  In- 
stead, threats  to  confidence  are  dealt  with  en 
a  blow-by-blow  basis.  But  playing  the  con- 
fidence game  Is  no  substitute  for  posliive 
economic  policies. 

[Telegram] 

AuorsT    24.    1P66 
Hon.   Wr.icHT  Patm.\n, 
House  Office  Building. 
WashiHgion,  DC. 

We  propose  that  pursuant  to  Its  resixin.?!- 
billtles  under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  hold  henr- 
Ings  on  the  st.ite  of  the  economy  and  the 
policies  required  to  deal  with  It.  We  also 
urge  that  the  committee  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  supplement 
to  the  1966  Economic  Report,  as  provided  .'or 
under  the  Employment  Act.  Including  re  i.'^ed 
economic  recommendations  which  he  fcc'.i 
nnay  be  necessary  or  desirable  at  this  time. 

The  administration  has  tried  and  failed 
to  walk  a  fine  line  between  avoiding  inflation 
and  promoUng  high  employment  with  the 
result  that  it  may  achieve  neither  objective. 
A  new  policy  approach  Is  clearly  required. 
An  Inflatlon.Try  psychology  Is  rapidly  spread- 
ing throughout  the  economy.  It  Is  reflected 
In  the  wage  demands  of  organized  labor,  ex- 
cessively high  interest  rates,  rapidly  rising 
prices  and  a  confused  and  badly  battered 
stock  market.  This  inflation.  If  permitted 
to  continue  and  gather  momentum,  could 
cause  .a  serious  recession  which  would  gre.it- 
ly  aggravate  the  already  profound  social  un- 
rest that  confronts  our  society. 

Continuing  failure  to  act  could  cause  a 
national  economic  and  social  crisis  which 
would  set  back  the  advances  made  by  our 
pe.iple  over  t!ie  papt  decades  of  progress.  We 
deplore  the  reluctance  of  the  adniiuist,rat:.!i 
and  the  Congress  alike  to  face  up  to  the  Is- 
sues and  meet  their  responsibilities  to  tlie 
American  public. 

We  would  fully  support  objective  and  non- 
partisan hearings  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding guidance  to  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  and  restoring  the  confidence  of 
all  segments  of  the  American  people  in  the 
administration's  fiscal  and  monetary  pollclES. 

Representative  Thomas  Curtis. 

Representative  William  Widn.mi,. 

Representative  Robert  Ellsworth. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Senator  Jack  Miller. 

Senator  Len  Jordan. 


ROY  RUSSELL,  SR.:  A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED KANSAN  WHO  WILL  BE 
MISSED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Tlieodore  Roosevelt  once  said  that 
•  tlie  first  requisite  of  a  pood  citizen  in 
this  Republic  of  ours  is  that  he  shall  be 
able  and  willing  to  pull  his  weight." 

We  in  Kansas  and  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  have  lost  such  a  citi- 
zen in  the  passing  of  Roy  C.  Ru.ssell.  Sr., 
of  Wichita,  on  Tuesday.  August  23,  1966. 
I  have  felt  a  deep  per.sonal  less  because 
he  was  a  valued  friend  and  active  sup- 
porter of  mine. 

It  was  necessarj-  for  me  to  be  absent 
from  the  House  on  Friday,  August  26, 
1966.  in  order  that  I  could  pay  niv  la.st 
respects  to  Mr.  Russell  during  funeral 
services  in  Wichita. 

He  was  a  retired  merchant,  but  Roy 
Ru.ssell  never  stopped  working  for  the 
Ideals  he  cherished  and  for  the  good 
tilings  he  believed  needed  to  be  done  in 
the  community  he  called  hi.s  home  for 
more  than  40  year.s. 

He  was  indeed  able  and  willing  to  pull 
his  weight  in  behalf  of  many  civic  proj- 
ects and  organizations  which  stood  for 
the  betterment  of  his  community.  State 
and  Nation.  He  was  president  of  the 
Wichita-Sedgwick  County  United  Fund 
and  established  a  pattern  of  success  in 
this  yearly  community  campaign.  He 
was  appointed  in  1963  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Wichita  Council  for  Com- 
munity DeveloiDment.  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  City  governing  bodv.  to 
study  urban  needs  of  the  city. 

He  was  interested  in  young  people  and 
in  education,  and  he  worked  in  behalf  of 
a  quality  program  of  higher  education 
at  Wichita  State  University. 

I  was  proud  to  have  his  active  support 
in  my  congressional  campaigns  over  the 
past  6  years. 

He  was  born  at  Roff,  Okla.,  where  he 
started  in  retail  business  with  his  father 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  president  of 
W.  W.  Virtue,  Inc.,  a  group  of  retail  de- 
partment stores,  until  his  retirement  in 
1954. 

But  as  I  have  said,  Roy  Russell  did  not 
really  letire.  He  dedicated  himself  to 
his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen.  We  shall 
miss  him  very  much  in  Wichita  and  in 
Kansas.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
patriot  and  citizen. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  express  our  heart- 
felt .sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife,  Kath- 
erine;  to  his  son,  Roy  C.  Russell,  Jr  • 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cramm;  and  to 
other  members  of  his  bereaved  family. 


NEW  YORK  CITY-S  WATER  SYSTEM 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kupferman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  multitude  of  problems  facing  urban 
areas  and  New  York  City  in  particular, 
some  of  which  were  detailed  by  Mayor 
John  V.  Lind.say  in  his  appearance  on 
Aiigust  22,  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization — 
See  "The  Crisis  of  Our  Cities,"  Congres- 
sio.NAL  Record  of  Friday.  August  26,  1966, 
page  20898— it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
something  is  going  right. 

The  American  City  magazine,  a  re- 
spected journal  on  municipal  affairs, 
which  has  its  office  in  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Manhattan,  will  report 
in  its  October  1966.  issue  that  New  York 
City's  water  system  is  not  the  sieve  that 
many  thought  it  was. 

I  From  tile  Ainericiin  City  magazine] 
EUBVEV  Shows  Pew  Leaks  in  New  York  City 

Watm  System 
(By  William  .S.  Foster,  editor  water  section) 

To  the  svirprise  of  many,  including  Presi- 
dent, Johnson  and  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
Udall,  New  York  City's  water  distribution 
system  does  not  leak  like  a  sieve  ",  but  is  in 
commendable  shape.  A  leakage  survey  con- 
ducted by  Pltometer  Associates,  leak-detec- 
tion specialist?,  rit  the  instnic'ions  of  former 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  and  continued  by  the 
present  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  disclosed  that 
the  amouiit  nf  leakage  cannot  be  considered 
excessive,  on  the  basis  of  miles  of  main  and 
water  required  in  the  areas  surveyed. 

E.  Shaw  Cole,  President  of  Pito'meter  As- 
sociate.s,  concludes  that  a  complete  survey 
probably  would  disclose  underground  leak- 
age of  only  2.7 f;  of  the  total  average  dallv 
water  requirements,  or  atxjut  25,000,000  gaf- 
lons  per  day.  This  would  be  in  addition  to 
leakage  located  by  city  water  repair  crews 
in  their  regular  operations,  and  to  plumbing 
waste  within  the  dwelUngs. 

Mr.  Cole's  firm  has  made  leakage  studies 
for  water  f;y?tems  all  across  the  nation,  and 
Is  highly  regarded  for  accuracv  In  his  opin- 
ion these  results  indicate  tiiat  the  New  York 
distribution  system  Is  well  maintained,  rat- 
ing among  the  best  of  water  systems  in  the 
nation,  considering  it=  age  character  of  oc- 
cupation, and  extent  of  metering. 

The  survey  covered  about  11",  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  650  miles  of  the  city's  5908  milcE  of 
main  Because  of  the  e.xtended  drought  in 
the  East,  now  in  its  Eixih  year,  the  survey 
crews  could  not  use  normal"  inspection  pro- 
cedures. This  forced  them  to  divide  the 
area  to  be  surveyed  into  larger  districts,  and 
di;!  not  permit  them  to  make  talr.ck-by-block 
measurements  of  the  significant  night-rate 
flow.  Even  so.  they  covered  the  areas  under 
investigation  thoroughly,  by  the  tise  of  sen- 
sitive sound-type  leak  detectors.  Actual 
leakage  in  the  arcis  Investig.ited  was  only 
1.8';    of  their  water  requirements. 

Pltometer  Associates  recommended  for  the 
general  improvement  of  New  York  City's 
water  distribution  system: 

A  continuing  leakage  survey  of  the  dis- 
tribution system,  made  either  by  a  private 
firm,  or  by  enlarging  the  city's  existing 
water-waste  fortes. 

A  program  of  val ,  e  operating  and  main 
flushing,  done  systematically  throughout  the 
city,  and  not  just  when  the  Department  re- 
ceives dirty  water  complaints  from  some  sec- 
tion. 

.An  expanded  water-metering  progr.-un. 

.At  present,  less  than  one  quarter  of  all 
services  have  meters.  Unmet  ered  services 
include  residential  buildings  as  well  as  in- 
stitutions and  public  buildings.  Pltometer 
Associ.ites  recommended  mrters  immediately 
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for  pubhc  buildings  as  well  as  institutions. 
regardle.ss  of  whether  charges  for  the  water 
used  .ire  placed  against  them. 

The  company  also  suggests  metering  small 
sections  of  typical  areas,  such  as  public 
housing  projects,  apartment  buildings,  one- 
family  and  two-family  homes  to  determine 
the  per-capita  water  requirements  for  the 
differing  types  of  occupancy.  This  will  pro- 
vide more  information  to  determine  the 
vr.Uie  of  a  more  thorough  metering  program. 

Acting  Commi,';sloner  Robert  D  Clark  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply.  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity, points  out  that  the  survey  embraced 
some  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  the  city, 
vviiere  lesks  are  not  eixsy  to  detect.  The  De- 
p  .rtment  instructed  Pltometer  Associates  to 
give  special  emph.asLs  to  the  Boroughs  of  the 
Bronx  and  Manhattan.  These  Boroughs  are 
underlain  with  rocks  and  a  m.aze  of  under- 
ground installations.  Escaping  water  flows 
downward  through  crevasses  and  p-issage- 
wavs  and  does  n(.it  .appear  on  the  surface. 
Consequently,  the  small  amount.s  of  leak^.ge 
uncovered  was  especially  gratifying  to  his 
Department. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  POLISH 
GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

Mr.  H.Mi,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr,  DerwinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.-^souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  fact  that  the  truly  legitimate  .spokes- 
men for  the  people  of  Poland  are  not  the 
Soviet  puppets  in  Warsaw  but  the  great 
patriots  serving  in  the  Polish  Govern- 
mrnt-in-exile  in  London. 

I  r.sk.leave  to  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  President  Zaleski's  message 
to  the  people  of  Poland. 

[From  the  Polish  government-in-exile.  Min- 
istry  of   Foreign   Affairs.   London.   S  W.    1| 

Acer  ST  1966 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  REPrsLic 
OF  Poland  to  the  Polish  Nation.—. 

On  September  1,  the  27th  anniversary  otf  the 
German  invasion  of  Poland 

His  Excellency  August  Zaleskl.  Presidelnt  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland,  has  issued  in  London 
the  following  message  to  Poles  all  over  the 
world  to  mark  the  twenty-seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  German  invasion  of  Poland  on 
1st  September  1939: 

"On  September  1st,  yet  another  year  elap- 
.'■es  since  war  was  launched  with  the  object 
of  carrying  out  a  fresh  p.'U'tition  of  Poland 
by  Rur.'ia  and  Germany. 

"When  in  1941  the  Germans  decided  to 
annex  further  territories  of  the  PolLsh  Re- 
public and  attacked  Russia.  Russia  Involun- 
tnrily  found  herself  aliened  with  tiie  Western 
Powers.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  provide 
Russia  with  munitions  of  war  so  that  she 
could  withstand  the  German  armies  and. 
Uiough  suffering  great  casualties,  help  to 
spare  the  lives  of  many  British  and  American 
soldiers.  As  payment  for  these  losses,  Po- 
land w:is  handed  over  to  Russia  under  the 
terms  of  the  Teheran  and  Yalta  agreements 
Part  of  Poland  was  directly  Incorporated 
Within  the  Soviet  Union  whilst  the  rest  w.w 
given  a  fictitious  Independence  for  it  was 
in  reality  made  a  dependency  of  Russia  in 
every  respect. 

"Never  was  this  dependence  so  glaringly 
evident  as  during  the  current  year,  when  the 
whole  Polish  nation  desires  to  celebrate  the 
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Millennium  of  Poland's  Christianity.  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  bold  power  in  Poland 
as  the  Soviet  Union's  nominees  and  who  car- 
ry out  the  Russian  orders  against  religion, 
are  striving  to  supplant  the  gatherings  for 
tiie  celebration  of  Poland's  Christian  Mil- 
lennium by  holding  meetings  to  celebrate 
the  alleged  millenary  of  the  rise  of  the  Pol.sh 
State  although  the  Poland  of  the  Plas;  dy- 
nasty headed  by  Mleszko  I  already  existed 
when  this  ruler  accepted  baptism  and  thus 
gave  Poland  the  status  of  a  Christian  entity 
of  State.  These  anti-religious  demonstra- 
tions conceived  on  Moscow's  orders  as  rival 
celebrations  merely  malce  those  who  organize 
them  look  ridiculous. 

"Actually,  they  provide  only  yet  another 
proof — If  anyone  still  has  doubts  on  this 
score — that,  despite  the  persecution  of  tne 
Chm-ch  ever  since  Poland  fell  under  Soviet 
occupation,  the  whole  Polish  nation  clings 
to  the  faith  of  Its  forefathers  and  trusts  that 
the  Almighty  will  help  us  to  recover  inde- 
pendence. 

"AUGTTST   ZaLESKI." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  also  point  out  that  the  three  Baltic 
states,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
have  patriotic  spokesmen  represer.ting 
^em  throughout  the  free  world.  At  a 
time  when  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  intends  to  subjugate  addi- 
tional millions  of  people  in  southeast 
Asia,  we  should  reaflBrm  our  determina- 
tion to  develop  a  foreign  policy  that  will 
produce  freedom  to  all  peoples  in  all 
nations  now  suffering  under  Communist 
tyranny. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S   CLUB  AND 
ELECTION  REFORM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missoim? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  Ford].  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Ford,  concerning  the 
President's  Club  and  election  reform  leg- 
islation, was  made  at  a  press  conference 
at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  August  31,  1966. 
Mr.  Ford's  remarks  follow: 

Six  weeks  ago,  at  a  press  conference  called 
to  acquaint  you  with  details  of  our  Repub- 
lican-sponsored election  reform  blU,  I  re- 
ported having  heard  disturbing  rumors  about 
The  President's  Club  and  political  favors  for 
its  members.  I  suggested  that  the  press,  as 
well  as  we  of  the  minority,  had  an  obligation 
to  look  Into  this  and  see  if  there  were  any 
connection  between  such  things  as  lucrative 
government  contracts,  anti-trust  actions  or 
Important  executive  decisions  and  large  con- 
tributions to  the  President's  Club. 

I  may  have  made  a  mistake.  In  the  excite- 
ment that  followed  Mr.  Ooodzll's  disclosure 
of  the  Anheuser-Busch  affair,  In  which  the 
Justice  Department  dropped  its  suit  against 
the  company  after  (10,000  had  been  contrib- 
uted by  its  executives — following  which  the 
Vice  President  and  everybody  concerned  flew 
out  to  the  ballgame  in  the  Anheuser-Busch 
company  plane — our  election  reform  legisla- 
tion got  very  little  attention.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  tli*  n«ed  for  such  legislation — 
right  now,  at  this  session,  to  pollc*  the  re- 


maining days  of  the  1966  campaign  and,  even 
more  urgently,  the  3  968  Presidential  con- 
test— has  been  contlnclngly  demonstrated  in 
the  past  six  week-s. 

First  we  had  tfce  Anheuser-Busch  case, 
$10,000. 

Next  a  million  dollar  poverty  contract  won 
by  a  President's  Oliib  executive's  firm  over 
more  qualified  contenders. 

Then  Mr.  Rlmsjeld  revealed  the  curious 
combination  of  $2$. 000  from  a  big  contrac- 
tor's family  and  the  White  House  unusual 
Interest  in  Project  Mohole— all  of  which  the 
Johnson-Humphrej  Administration  brushed 
off  as  coincidences  and  partisan  politics. 

■Where  there  Is  anoke,  there  must  be  fire. 
Tlie  smcke  is  getting  so  tlilck  in  the  inner 
sanctum  of  the  President's  Club,  it  must  be 
quite  uncomfortable  for  m.\ny  members. 

Now  Mr.  GooDELt  and  Mr.  RtrMsrELO  have 
reported  to  the  HoUse  additional  evidence  of 
political  favoritism  and  skullduggery  involv- 
ing heavy  donors  t©  the  President's  Club  and 
the  virtually  unaudited  spending  of  billions, 
not  millions  but  billions,  of  the  people's 
money.  I  have  also  received  scores  of  com- 
munications from  citizens,  many  of  whom 
frankly  say  they  Ire  good  Democrats,  who 
are  shocked  and  sickened  by  what  they  know 
has  been  going  on. 

In  baseball  yon  get  three  strikes.  The 
President's  Club  dccsn't  deserve  more  than 
four  Including  a  tew  foul  balls.  It  was  a 
mistake  from  the  outset,  as  I  am  sure  Presi- 
dent Johnson  now  realizes,  to  mix  money  and 
honor  under  the  sjmbol  of  the  White  House, 
which  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and  Is  not 
for  sale. 

I  agree  with  the  editori.^1  In  last  Monday's 
New  'York  Times  ■v^hich  stated  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Jress  confcrrnce  denials 
won't  do.  "The  concern  is  not  narrowly 
partisan,"  the  Times  said.  "Basically,  It  de- 
rives from  respect  for  Mr.  Johnson's  name 
nnd  office.  Both  a|e  placed  in  needless  Jeop- 
ardy by  a  political  fund-raising  operation 
that  provides  a  n»xus  for  Influence  seekers 
and  carries  tlie  coiiBtant  risk  of  scandal." 

I  therefore  respectfully  call  upon  President 
Johnson  to  suspend  the  operation  of  The 
President's  Club  wttthout  further  delay.  He 
should  declare  plainly  and  publicly  that  no 
more  contributions  will  be  accepted  by  the 
President's  Club  ajid  that  any  received  will 
be  returned.  Th»  accounts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  shcnild  be  frozen.  Its  books 
should  be  thrown  ppen  to  the  press  uithout 
further  transfers  pf  funds  in  or  out,  until 
such  time  as  a  thorough  and  impeccably  in- 
dependent audit  (San  be  conducted  and  Its 
findings  fully  disclosed. 

This  step.  If  undertaken  promptly  and  In 
good  faith,  will  spare  both  President  John- 
son and  those  who  support  him  politically 
and  financially  from  further  embarrassment. 
There  are  ample  opportunities  for  citizens  to 
make  political  ccmtrlbutlons  through  the 
tr^iditlonal  national,  state  and  local  com- 
mittees of  their  cHosen  party.  We  cei-tainly 
are  not  discouraging  this,  the  lifeblood  of 
our  two-party  system.  But  the  President, 
whoever  may  occupy  this  high  office,  should 
stand  at  least  aa  arm's  length  from  the 
counting  table. 

Unfortunately  ttie  2-to-l  Democratic  ma- 
jorities of  this  Copgress  seem  extremely  re- 
luctant even  to  proceed  with  fullscale  hear- 
ings on  the  election  reform  bill  President 
Johnson  himself  pfoposes.  It  Isnt  very  real- 
istic to  think  that  the  kind  of  thorough  In- 
vestigation which  the  scandals  surrounding 
the  President's  Club  demand  will  be  con- 
ducted by  any  of  its  standing  committees. 
I  therefore  call  ujasn  the  Congress,  and  will 
mtroduce  appropriate  legislation  as  soon  as 
It  can  be  carefully  drafted,  to  create  a  select 
committee,  complttely  bipartisan  In  char- 
acter, to  explore  an  of  the  evidence  and  alle- 
gations of  favoritism  and  possible  corruption 
clouding  the  President's  Club  to  dat.e.  They 
•Will   continue    to    unfold    unless    President 


Johnson,  and  President  Johnson  alone,  rises 
above  partisanship  and  finally  decides  that 
what's  a  good  thing  for  the  Democrats  isn't 
good  for  the  country. 

If  the  President  and  this  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  fall  to  act,  the  American 
people  have  one  other  choice — electing  a 
Republican  majority  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  November.  Then  we  can 
really  st.irt  cleaning  things  up. 


STATEMENT  OF  ELLIOT  L.  RICH- 
ARDSON,  LIEUTENANT  GOVER- 
NOR OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  [Mi*.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Lieutenant  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Hoiiorable  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardsoii,  recently  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  regarding  S.  3408,  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1966.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Richardson's  comment., 
on  this  legislation  are  of  general  interest 
to  the  Congress  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  his  text  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
Statement  bt  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Liet- 

TENANT  Governor  of  the  Commonwe.\l-iii 

OF  MASSACHfSETTS,  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  3408. 
THE  INTEEG  jVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  ACI 
OF  1966 

It  is  With  a  sense  of  urgency  and  of  high 
hope  that  I  submit  this  statement  In  support 
of  S.  3408  to  yotir  honorable  committee.  In- 
tergovernmental cooperation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  qualified  personnel  to  meet  the 
needs  of  public  service  at  every  level.  Is,  to 
my  mind,  a  giant  st.ep  toward  our  goal  of 
truly  creative  federalism.  It  answers  the 
need  for  cooperative  action  at  the  point 
where  it  has  meaning  for  the  average  citi- 
zen, the  pomt  of  service. 

For  the  p.ist  twenty  months,  In  fulflllmei-t 
of  the  responsibility  assigned  to  me  by  the 
Governor  to  coordinate  our  programs  in 
health,  education,  welfare  and  related  serv- 
ices, I  have  been  meeting  regularly  with  the 
Commissioners  administering  those  depart- 
ments. At  almost  every  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, one  or  more  of  the  Commissioners  has 
cited  the  frustrations  and  delays  they  have 
encountered  in  recruiting  and  retaining  tlie 
professional  personnel  they  need  to  provide 
the  high  quality  of  services  the  citizens  of 
our  ttate  expect  and  deserve.  Over  that 
period  of  tune  I  have  become  Increasingly 
aware  that  quality  of  service  and  quality  of 
personnel  t<3  meet  human  needs  are  insep- 
arable. It  is  clear  that  the  public  progran.s 
we  have  Instituted  must  be  implemented  by 
personnel  who  have  confidence  in  the  de- 
pendability and  equltablUty  of  a  modern 
merit  system,  and  who  transmit  that  seiiFc 
of  pride  and  responsibility  through  the 
manner  in  which  they  serve  the  public. 

So  far.  however,  our  attempts  to  convince 
the  legislature  that  we  must  establish  such  a 
modern  merit  system  have  been  tmsuccessf  i:I. 
In  March  of  this  year,  I  appeared  on  behalf 
of  Governor  Volpe  and  myself  before  a  legis- 
lative committee  hearing  a  bill  which  pro- 
posed a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  our  per- 
sonnel procedures.  I  cited  a  study  of  the 
Massachusetts  public  welfare  system  made 
by  the  National  Study  Service.  That  study 
pointed  out  certain  problems  which  inhibit 


successful  welfare  administration  In  this 
ftate.  They  Include  "segmented  responsibil- 
ity for  personnel  administration;  delays  In 
civil  Service  procedure;  low  and  Inequitable 
p.iy,"  and  fin.illy — the  "low  expectations"  of 
the  prospective  applicant  for  having  "satls- 
lyiug  professional  experiences  in  the  public 
weliare  services  In  the  Commonwealth.  ' 

A  survey  of  his  students,  recently  con- 
ducted by  a  Professor  at  Tufts  Umversity. 
stressed  this  low  Image  of  the  state  service 
as  the  most  Important  single  factor  In  dls- 
cou.'-aging  college  students  for  applying  for 
professional,  technical  or  administrative  po- 
.sitions  in  Massachusetts. 

.^pparentIy,  it  Is  tills  "image",  even  more 
th:in  the  comparatively  low  salary  levels, 
which  discourage  profes.slonal  personnel.  In- 
cluding those  who  are  graduated  from  our 
own  state-supported  universities  and  coUeges, 
from  applying  their  training  to  the  needs  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Obviously,  this  "image" 
is  estabUshed  at  the  point  at  which  the  citi- 
zen meets  the  state  employee.  I  believe  that 
the  Institution  of  the  programs  provided  for 
in  S.  3408  can  begin  to  reshape  that  image — 
in  all  our  states. 

At  this  moment,  a  Special  Commission  on 
Civil  Service  and  Personnel  Administration, 
t!ie  latest  In  a  series  of  such  commissions 
which  have  reported  to  the  Legislature  since 
1343.  Is  conducting  a  series  of  hearings  in 
preparation  for  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions by  January  of  1967.  Those  of  us  whose 
hopes  for  reform  rest  on  the  ability  of  this 
Coninnssion  to  present  an  effective  bill,  be- 
lieve that  passage  of  S.  3408  will  provide  an 
Incentive  for  the  Commission  and  a  spur  for 
the  Legislature. 

There  are  certain  proposals  made  In 
S.  3408  which  deserve  .special  comment.  The 
bill  calls  both  for  the  settlnc;  of  standards 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  those  standards. 
We  need  assurance  In  the  states  that  requests 
for  enforcement  will  elicit  an  unequivocal 
response.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  en- 
forcement powers  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  wlU  be  backed 
up  by  the  necessary  funds  and  staff. 

The  cooperative  role  envlEloned  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  examination 
procedures,  recruitment  and  trnlnlns?  Is  par- 
ticularly welcome.  'We  can  profit  from  the 
experience  and  the  progressive  programs  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  concern  for  de- 
velopment of  "au-xlUary  t>-pes  of  positions  to 
supplement  professional  staff  in  short  sup- 
ply "  This  will  open  up  desirable  opportuni- 
ties for  the  training  and  employment  of  the 
"indigent  non-professional",  and  thus  carry 
out  the  basic  purpose  of  our  welfare  pro- 
grams: to  restore  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
worth  to  the  dependent  members  of  our 
society,  and  to  develop  the  natural  talents 
of  the  unslcined  and  untrained. 

Last  May,  Senators  Lister  Hill  and 
Leverett  Salton.'stall  filed  on  my  behalf 
S.  3443,  the  Community  Services  Act  of  1966, 
which  is  qow  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  purpose  of  that 
legislation  was  two-fold:  to  provide  for  co- 
ordination of  planning  at  the  state  level;  and 
t<3  promote  coordination  of  human  services 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
local  communities  at  the  point  of  delivery. 
Such  services  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  employees  administering  them  could  par- 
ticipate In  Joint  in-servlce  training  programs, 
and  then  apply  their  shared  understanding 
to  the  provision  of  human  services  at  the 
connnunlty  level.  8.  3408,  If  administered  in 
the  ways  envisioned  by  Its  sponsors,  can  con- 
tribute to  such  shared  understandings  and 
can  translate  creative  federalism  Into  crea- 
tive human  services.  In  the  last  analysis,  it 
Is  only  through  competent  people  that  each 
member.  Federal  Government,  State,  and 
municipality  can  fulfill  Its  role  as  an  equally 
Important  partner  In  a  strong  Federal  system. 
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This,  clearly,  Is  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  you.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  In  behalf  of  this  bill,  and 
salute  both  the  high  purpose  which  Informs 
this  legislation  and  the  pace-setting  pro- 
posals which  carry  out  that  purpose. 


LIONS  INTERNATIONALS  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY  ESSAY  CONTEST— 
A    MERITORIOUS    UNDERTAKING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  alert  Members  of  Congress  and. 
through  them,  the  youth  of  the  Nation, 
to  an  exciting  new  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  International  Associatioii  of 
Lions  Clubs. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
Lions  International,  I  iiave  long  ad- 
mired their  activities  in  promotmg  good 
government,  good  citizenship,  and  in- 
ternational amity.  Two  men  from  my 
home  State  have  .served  witla  distinction 
as  International  President  of  Lions,  Mr. 
Roderick  Beddow,  Sr..  of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  D.  Green  of  York. 

Created  in  1917,  Lions  International 
will  mark  its  50th  anniversary  in  1967. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Lindsey.  of  Lawrence- 
burg,  Tenn..  50th  president  of  Lions 
International,  recently  annotmccd  an 
imaginative  project  among  the  golden 
anniversai-y  activities  of  his  administra- 
tion that  reflects  the  Lions'  tradition  of 
promoting  international  understanding 
and  good  will.  Basically.  Mr.  Lindsey's 
idea  centers  around  a  worldwide  essay 
contest  on  the  subject,  "Peace  Is  At- 
tain.^.ble."  The  contest  is  to  be  spon- 
sored by  Lions  International  for  youth 
of  the  world  from  ages  14  to  22  years. 

Regarding  the  contest,  President 
Lindsey  stated : 

For  eternal  ages  man  has  longed  for 
peace— has  struggled  and  groped  In  a  maze 
of  age-old  complexities  for  a  simple  way  to 
live  together  In  peace  and  friendship  .  .  . 
Never  has  the  need  for  peace  and  Its  attain- 
ment been  so  Imperative. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  desirability  of  .search- 
ing for  ideas  and  developing  a  plan  to- 
ward making  world  peace  a  reality.  The 
goals  of  the  essay  contest,  as  stated  by 
President  Lindsey,  are  threefold:  first. 
discovery  of  a  workable  plan  for  world 
peace:  second,  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  the  subject  of  world  peace;  and 
third,  the  accentuation  of  the  meaning 
of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Lindsey  appointed  a  committee  of 
past  international  presidents  of  the  Lions 
to  develop  plans  and  criteria  for  the  con- 
test. The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
one  of  my  friends  and  constituents,  Mr. 
Aubrey  D.  Green.  Serving  with  Mr. 
Green  ai-e  the  following  past  interna- 
tional presidents:  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Briggs 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Dudley  L.  Simms  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Stlckley 
of  North  Carolina;  two  members  of  the 
board  of  directors:  Mr.  Leon  Campell,  of 
South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Jorgen  Bertel- 
sen,  of  Denmark,  are  also  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  plan  that  emerged  promises  to 
spark  lively  and  creative  competition 


among  the  youth  of  the  world.  Essays 
on  the  subject,  "Peace  Is  Attainable.  " 
shall  not  exceed  5,000  words  and  may  be 
tidied  in  the  native  language  of  the  con- 
testants. When  an  essay  is  submitted  to 
a  Lions  Club  it  will  be  attached  to  an 
olEcial  entry  form  which  will  be  serially 
numbered.  The  contestant  will  write  the 
serial  numt)er  of  this  ofiBcial  entry  form 
in  tlie  corner  of  each  page  of  his  essay; 
hence,  nowhere  on  the  entry  will  the 
name  or  nationality  of  the  contestant 
appear. 

The  essays  will  proceed  through  a 
number  of  stages  of  judging,  correspond- 
ing lo^e  organizational  structure  of 
Lions  International:  on  the  club  level, 
district  level,  multiple  district  level,  then 
worldwide  level.  The  winning  essays 
from  tlie  eight  world  geographical  di- 
visions will  then  be  judged  immediately 
prior  to  the  Lions  golden  anniversary 
convention  in  Chicago.  July  5  to  8,  1967. 
The  eight  winning  young  contestants  will 
be  brought  to  Chicago  for  the  final 
judging. 

Lions  International  has  established  a 
di.stinsiuished  panel  to  select  the  grand- 
prize  wimier.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower has  agreed  to  serve  as  honorary 
chairman.  Other  eminent  panelists 
include  Secret aiT  of  State  Dean  Rusk; 
Gen.  Carlos  Romulo,  of  the  Philippines; 
former  President  Jose  Figueres.  of  Costa 
Rica ;  and  Nobel  Prize  Winner  Dr.  Hideki 
Yiikana.  of  Japan. 

The  top  awards  are  substantial.  The 
grand-prize  winner  will  receive  a  $25,000 
personal  educational  and  or  career- 
assistance  grant  to  be  administered  by 
tlie  International  Association  of  Lions 
Clubs.  Each  of  the  eight  world  geograph- 
ical division  winners  will  receive  a  $1,000 
cash  prize  as  well  as  a  gold  medal.  Win- 
ners on  the  multiple  district,  district, 
and  club  levels  will  receive  personalized 
award  plaques  or  certificates  m  recogni- 
tion of  their  outstanding  achievement. 

But  over  and  above  the  tangible 
prizes,  the  contest  offers  an  admirable 
outlet  for  the  creative  talents  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  scope  of  the  vmdertaking  is 
truly  astounding.  There  are  now  over 
20.000  Lions  Clubs  m  more  than  130 
countries,  with  a  total  membership  of 
over  800,000  business  and  professional 
men. 

With  the  full  resources  of  these  com- 
munity leaders  behind  the  essay  contest, 
undoubtedly  thousands  of  young  people 
will  be  inspired  to  concentrate  their 
energy  and  intelligence  on  the  noble 
search  for  peace. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  productive 
activity  than  encouraging  the  youth  of 
the  world  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  task 
of  securing  peace  with  freedom.  That 
generation  after  generation  before  have 
failed  must  not  deter  them.  Former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fred 
M.  Vtnson,  once  stated: 

W.tirs  are  not  "acts  of  God."  They  are 
caused  by  man.  by  man-made  institutions,  by 
the  way  in  wMch  man  has  orgamzed  his 
society.  What  man  has  made,  man  can 
change. 

Perhaps  the  effort  on  the  part  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  of  different  na- 
tionalities to  put  their  thoughts  on  paper 
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may  kindle  within  a  number  of  them  a 
passionate  lifetime  dedication  to  those 
Ideals  which  someday  may  find  realiza- 
tion through  their  combined  action. 

I  commend  Lions  International  for  this 
meritorious  undertaking.  The  essay 
contest  is  a  particularly  fitting  way  to 
celebrate  the  50  years  of  service  to  the 
community  of  man  for  which  Lions  In- 
ternational Is  justly  noted. 

Mr.  BROYHn.T.  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Ifom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHUi,  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in 
congratialating  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Lions  Clubs  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  their  fine  organization.  Cer- 
tainly, Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  world 
have  an  excellent  record  of  service  and 
leadership.  In  thousands  of  communities 
In  this  coimtry  and  throughout  the  world, 
the  Lions  Clubs  are  known  for  their 
vigor  and  devotion  for  community  bet- 
terment and  assistance  to  their  fellow 
citizens. 

The  lAons  Clubs,  with  their  high  ideals, 
have  been  the  inspiration  for  many  hu- 
Dianltarian  endeavors  in  local  communi- 
ties. The  sponsoring  of  the  peace  essay 
contest,  which  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  described  so  well,  is  just  one 
more  example  of  their  high  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  Mr.  Edward  M.  Lindsey,  the  interna- 
tional president  of  the  Lions  Clubs,  and 
to  convey  to  all  the  members  of  the  orga- 
nization my  sincere  hope  for  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  their  current  contest. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  taking  this  time  to  ob- 
serve the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Lions  Clubs — the 
world's  largest  service  club  organization. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  him 
In  commemorating  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  this  great  international  associa- 
tion of  business  and  professional  men. 
It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  because 
I  am  honored  to  be  a  member  of  this 
great  organization. 

The  record  of  the  Lions  Clubs  is  known 
to  all  Members  of  the  House.  Each  of  us 
can  probably  recount  many  Instances 
where  Lions  Clubs  in  our  hometowns  or 
In  our  districts  have  performed  very  valu- 
able services  for  their  community.  The 
Lions'  motto  is  "We  Serve,"  and  they  cer- 
tainly live  up  to  it. 

As  Impressive  as  is  the  record  of  local 
service  projects  imdertaken  by  each  club, 
the  many  contributions  it  makes  as  an 
organization  are  equally  Impressive. 
Lions  International,  composed  as  it  is  of 
more  than  800,000  business  and  profes- 
sional men  in  20,000  local  Lions  Clubs 
around  the  world,  has  done  much  to  con- 
tribute toward  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will  among  all  the  people 
of  the  world. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out.  Lions  International  is  mark- 
ing its  golden  anniversary  with  a  unique 
and  inspiring  project,  yet  one  which  Is 
typical  of  this  great  organization  and  in 
consonance  with  its  goals  and  purposes. 
Lions    International    is    sponsoring    a 
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worldwide  essay  contest  with  the  theme 
of  "Search  for  Peace,"  Through  its 
peace  essay  contest,  which  is  open  to  con- 
testants throughout  the  world,  the  Asso- 
ciation seeks  to  focus  the  attention  of  all 
people  on  the  need  for  finding  a  plan 
which  will  help  make  world  peace  a 
reality. 

No  organization  could  have  a  more 
noble  purpose  or  undertake  a  more 
worthwhile  project.  On  its  50th  anni- 
versary I  congi-Rtulate  Lions  Interna- 
tional on  its  groat  achievements  of  the 
past  and  I  extend  to  this  outstanding  or- 
ganization best  wLshes  for  an  cqualiy 
successful  future. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleacrue.s  to 
praise  the  Lions  International  for  their 
contribution  to  peace  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  essay  contest  which 
they  are  currently  sponsoring,  and  which 
has  as  its  theme  the  search  for  peace,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  Lion's  activities 
which  lead  to  increased  good  will  among 
men. 

Tlie  Lions  peace  es.=ay  contest  is  a 
fitting  means  of  eelebratincr  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  this  humanitarian  orqani- 
zation.  There  are  members  of  Lions 
Clubs  in  135  countries  or  geographical 
locations,  all  dedicated  to  serving  the 
members  of  their  community  and 
through  this  service  of  bringina;  peace  to 
the  world.  They  are  the  leaders  of  every 
city  and  town  who  work  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  others.  I  know  that  in  my 
district  there  are  few  calls  for  help 
from  the  voluntary  orgajiizations  who 
make  up  the  United  Pund  to  the  Indi- 
vidual need  of  the  poor  child  at  Chri.st- 
mas.  which  are  not  answered  by  the 
Lions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  person  who  is 
finally  judged  ttje  winner  in  the  Lions 
peace  essay  contest  may  be  proud  indeed 
of  the  honor  he  has  been  granted.  In- 
deed, all  participants  in  this  contest 
may  be  honoi-cd  by  the  work  which  they 
have  taken  up  together,  that  of  search- 
ing the  world  of  ideas  for  the  means  to 
obtain  world  peace. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  on 
the  fine  recognition  he  is  bestowing  the 
Lions  Clubs  on  their  50th  anniversary 
and  on  their  peace  essay  contest. 

I  join  with  members  and  friends  of  the 
Lions  Clubs  around  the  world  in  ac- 
knowledging the  wonderful  contributions 
which  these  groups  have  made  to  world 
understanding.  Through  their  common 
goals  they  have  shared  knowledge  and 
understanding  which  have  inspired 
many  to  actively  promote  peace  and 
freedom. 

Members  of  tht  Lions  Clubs  are  proud 
of  their  country  and  of  their  past.  They 
work  today  for  the  happiness  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  fellow  men;  they  look 
to  the  future  with  optimism,  with  pride, 
and  with  plans  to  serve  and  strengthen 
our  communities. 

I  want  to  say  thanks  to  the  Lions  Clubs 
for  the  concern  they  show  in  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  for  the  faith  they  express 
in  their  citizenry  and  government,  and 
for  their  contributions  to  our  future 
generations. 


I.  too,  want  to  laud  the  peace  essay 
contest  which  the  Lions  Clubs  are  spon- 
soring on  their  golden  anniversary',  and 
I  hope  many  young  people  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  the  most  important  sub- 
ject of  today — peace. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  note  that  Ten- 
nesseans  are  pleased  to  claim  the  presi- 
dent of  Lions  International.  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Landsey,  of  Lawrenceburg. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wi.sh  to  join  in  praise  of  Lions  Inter- 
national and  to  wish  its  members  well 
on  this,  the  golden  anniversary  of  this 
splendid  organization. 

We  have  eveii'  reason  to  believe  that 
Lioris  International  which  measures  it,s 
service  to  mankind  in  the  millions  will 
make  the  next  50  years  at  least  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  first  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
fi-ecdom,  and  humanity. 

I  think  the  Lions  peace  essay  conte.s*. 
part  of  this  year's  program  dedicated  to 
a  •search  for  peace"  under  the  leader- 
ship of  International  President  Edwaid 
M.  Lindsey,  will  prove  to  be  especially 
productive  and  significant  in  the  future 

The  800.000  members  of  Lions  Inter- 
national throughout  the  world  will  help 
promote  this  essay  contest  for  young  mm 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  22. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  ex- 
pression of  the  needs  of  our  time  than 
this  search  for  the  most  elusive  of  mans 
quests. 

In  this  time  of  turmoil,  of  war,  of 
death,  of  riot  and  unrest,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  turn  our  attention  toward  this 
goal  and  search  diligently  for  a  path  to  it. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  Lions  Inter- 
national has  asked  the  youth  of  the  world 
to  search  for  this  path,  to  mark  it  v,1th 
their  words,  their  thoughts,  their  ideas 
and  to  point  a  way  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions that  Lions  International — the 
world's  largest  service  organization — has 
made  toward  alienating  liuman  suffer- 
ing, building  better  communities,  and 
promoting  international  good  will.  The 
remarkable  record  of  service  has  been 
the  result  of  the  foresight  and  dedication 
of  the  800.000  business  and  profe.ssional 
men  who  have  unselfishly  given  of  their 
time  and  energies  to  implement  the 
motto  "We  serve." 

During  this  50th  anniversary  yea: 
Lions  are  initiating  a  unique  peac 
essay  contest  open  to  youths  between  14 
and  22  years  of  age.  This  project  wUl 
undoubtedly  pay  rich  dividends  in  the 
years  ahead  in  terms  of  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  ever  seek  means  of 
promoting  peace  and  understanding 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  happy  to 
join  in  saluting  the  Lions.  Their  record 
has  been  a  splendid  one.  Their  goals  are 
highly  desirable. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  applaud  one  of  America's 
most  outstanding  organizations  and  to 
com.-nemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  International  Association  of  Lions 
Clubs. 

For  50  years  the  ^  ions  Club  has  been 
doing    good    work    not    only    here,    in 


America,  but  around  the  width  and  girth 
of  this  globe  as  well.  Pounded  by  Melvin 
Jones  in  1917,  the  Lions  today  number 
800.000  business  and  professional  men. 
in  20,000  clubs  and  in  130  countries  and 
pejgraphic  areas. 

However  at  all  times.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sheer  numbers  and  distances  are  always 
deceptive  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lions 
mu.'--t  be  voiced  with  extreme  caution. 
Fir?t  of  all.  impressive  as  their  numbers 
and  their  institutions  are,  I  have  always 
fe'.t  that  the  Lions — because  of  their 
goal — to  serve — and  the  service  they  have 
rendered  stand  even  taller  than  their 
great  size  dictates.  A  second  reason  for 
caution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  references 
to  the  vast  size  and  numbers  of  the  Lions 
Club  tends  to  obscure  their  impact  on  and 
contribution  to  the  individual,  local  com- 
munity. We  t«nd  to  lose  sight  of  what 
Melvin  Jones  described  as  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  Lionism — that  is  "to 
make  each  club's  hometown,  or  commu- 
nity a  better  place  in  which  t-o  live." 

Consider  my  own  home  city  of  Spring- 
field. Mass.  The  Lions  Club  of  Spring- 
firld.  founded  in  1922  and  the  oldest  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  performs 
yeoman  service,  under  the  present  lead- 
ership of  G.  Edward  Carlson,  for  the 
blind  and  near-blind.  The  Lions  Club's 
Orthoptic  Clinic,  on  School  Street  in 
Springfield,  handles  an  average  of  5,000 
cases  a  year  in  ways  ranging  from  trans- 
portation to  braille  books.  Their  record 
of  "giving"  to  the  commimity  is  truly 
outstanding. 

But  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  or- 
ganization is  always  giving  and  it  is 
tv-pical  that  on  their  150th  anniversai'y 
the  Lions  International  is  "giving" — not 
asking,  not  receiving.  The  Lions  Club 
is  sponsoring  a  worldwide  peace  essay 
contest.  This  contest  will  not  only  give 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  contest  win- 
ners but  it  will  also  give  something  far 
more  valuable  to  the  entire  world.  Tlie 
Lions  Club,  operating  with  the  hopefully 
true  belief  that  "peace  is  attainable" 
will  give  to  the  world,  by  means  of  this 
contest,  a  vehicle  for  focusing  attention 
on  peace  and  the  problems  of  peace  and 
a  vehicle,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  producing 
ideas  which  may  help  world  leaders  de- 
velop a  plan  bringing  global  peace  closer 
to  reality. 

This  peace  essay  contest  is  tangible 
evidence  that  the  following  words  of 
Mr.  Jones  about  the  Lions  International 
are  as  true  today  as  when  he  uttered 
thrm  50  years  ago.  "International  good 
w;ll."  said  Jones,  "has  a  direct  bearing 
on  world  peace  and  security  under  which 
civilization  progresses,  and  thus  the  first 
object  of  Lionism,  as  set  forth  in  our 
International  constitution,  pledges  Lions 
Clubs  to  create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  gen- 
erous consideration  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  through  a  study  of  the  pi-ob- 
lems  of  international  relations.  "The 
Lions  are  certainly  fulfilling  this  pledge. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  Lions  In- 
ternational well  on  their  50th  anniver- 
sary and  I  think  I  speak  for  my  district 
in  Massachusetts  in  wishing  them  an- 
other 50  years  of  outstanding  success  in 
their  efforts  to  help  all  of  mankind. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Lions 
International  member   of  many  years. 


and  a  charter  member  of  my  hometown 
club  of  Kermedy,  Minn.,  it  is  a  real 
honor  to  recognize  the  world's  largest 
service  club  organization  today. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  the  objectives  of  Lions  International, 
with  over  20,000  clubs  in  more  than  130 
comitries,  and  a  membership  of  more 
than  800,000  business  and  profes.sional 
men  dedicated  to  community  and  hu- 
manitarian service.  One  of  those  ob- 
jectives is  "to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  civic,  social  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  community."  Another  is  to  "pro- 
mote the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
prmciples  of  good  government  and  good 
citizenship."  And  still  another  is  "to 
create  and  foster  a  .-spirit  of  generous 
consideration  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
International  relationships."  These 
really  go  together,  from  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation at  the  local  level  that  was  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  our  great 
Nation  to  the  objectives  of  international 
understanding. 

Our  motto  is  "We  Serve."  This  also 
is  the  vmwi-itten  motto  of  those  of  us 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  Congress.  The 
lion  is  a  symbol  of  strength  and  courage, 
facing  both  pasf^nd  future— proud  of 
the  past  and  confident  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant  that  this 
great  service  organization  is  sponsoring 
a  peace  essay  contest,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Nation  will  submit  entries.  These  young 
people,  who  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  winning  and  holding  peace 
in  our  troubled  world,  will  have  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  ideas  that  will 
prove  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  contest  is  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  people  on  the  desirability  of 
searching  for  ideas  and  developing  a 
plan  toward  making  world  peace  a  re- 
ality. Tlrrough  such  a  search,  atten- 
tion win  be  focused  on  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  liberty.  Lions  Interna- 
tional is  to  be  commended  for  this  ac- 
cent on  man's  struggle  for  peace. 

Lions  can  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  50  years.  As  we  honor  them 
today,  we  can  only  wish  them  a  future 
of  continued  great  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  individual  communities. 
States,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  so 
many  others  in  congratulating  Lions  In- 
ternational on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
anniversary.  Foxmded  in  1917  around 
the  ideals  of  fostering  better  understand- 
ing among  the  people  of  the  free  world 
and  sponsoring  humanitarian  activities, 
the  Lions  have  become  the  world's  largest 
service  club — serving  people  in  135  coun- 
tries and  geographic  locations.  This 
nonpolitical.  nonsectarian  group  has  con- 
tinued to  ser\e  as  a  leading  force  in 
spreading  international  friendship  and 
good  will. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  Lions'  many  efforts  to 
promote  peac«,  while  accentuating  free- 
dom and  Uberty.  In  keeping  with  this 
outstanding  tradition,  the  Lions  have 
chosen  to  undertake  a  great  golden  an- 
niversary project  and  are  sponsoring  the 
Lions  peace  essay  contest  In  communities 


across  the  world.  At  this  time,  when 
people  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world  are  so  concerned 
with  events  in  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia.  I  think  it  is  most  commendable  of 
this  group  to  seek  to  focus  the  attention 
of  people  on  the  desirability  of  searching 
for  ideas  and  developing  a  plan  toward 
making  world  peace  a  reality. 

Most  certainly  I  speak  for  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  wishing  success — not 
only  in  this  worthy  project,  but  In  all 
future  undertakings — to  the  Lions  In- 
ternational, which  has  so  admirably  ful- 
filled the  motto:  "We  serve." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  today  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  Lions  International  on 
their  50th  anniversary,  I  want  to  preface 
my  remarks  by  saying  with  much  pride 
that  the  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Lions  Clubs.  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Lindsey,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  is  a 
constituent  of  mine.  We  are  very  proud 
that  Ed  Lindsey  was  selected  for  this 
'  high  office  and  have  noted  the  very  ex- 
cellent job  he  is  doing. 

I  congratulate  also  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  ARMIS'rE.^D  I. 
Selde.n',  Jr.,  of  my  neighboring  State  of 
Alabama,  for  obtaining  a  special  order 
to  acknowledge  one  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  and  ambitious  contests  ever 
sponsored  by  any  civic,  fraternal,  vet- 
erans, or  religious  organization.  Not 
only  is  this  contest  a  challenge  to  our 
young  people,  but  I  feel  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  the  topic  addresses  it- 
self to  a  subject  closest  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  civilized  peoples — peace. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  in  this  great 
body  will  observe  Congressman  Selden's 
remarks  with  great  interest  and  lend 
their  support  as  appropriate. 

The  code  of  ethics  and  objectives  of 
Lions  International  contains,  in  effect,  a 
blueprint  for  fostering  and  perpetuating 
international  relationship  and  focuses 
attention  on  thj  urgent  need  for  all 
humanity  to  join  forces  in  making  world 
peace  a  reality  instead  of  a  dream. 
World  peace  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
desire  but  a  matter  of  sunlval.  Adher- 
ence to  the  Lions'  code  of  ethics  and  pur- 
suit of  their  objectives  would  alone  In- 
sure a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 

The  Lions  Clubs  not  only  constitute  a 
tremendous  force  for  international 
friendship  and  good  will  but  provide  un- 
paralleled humanitarian  service  in  more 
than  130  countries  and  geographical  lo- 
cations on  every  comment.  Its  more 
than  800,000  dedicated  members  have 
made  monumental  contributions  in  50 
years  that  will  forever  leave  its  mark 
in  the  histoi-y  of  mankind. 

I  share  with  millions  of  peoples 
throughout  the  free  world  the  fervent 
prayer  that  their  efforts  to  promote 
peace  and  accentuate  liberty  and  free- 
dom meet  with  everj*  success. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Selden]  in  marking 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional, the  world's  largest  service  club 
organization.  He  is  to  be  commended 
on  his  efforts  to  call  this  golden  anniver- 
sar>-  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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Over  the  years,  800,000  members  in 
135  countries  have  sponsored  countless 
service  activities  and  projects  on  the 
community,  national,  and  international 
level.  These  humanitarians  have  done 
much  to  diminish  suffering  and  hunger 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
awaken  community  spirit  at  home, 
especially  among  business  and  profes- 
sional groups.  The  Lions  also  have  a 
particular  Interest  in  International 
understanding,  and  for  many  years  have 
devoted  time  and  energy  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  better  relations  between  indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

First  eunong  the  Lions'  objectives  is  to 
create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  generous 
consideration  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  international  relationship.  In  sup- 
port of  this  objective,  the  Lions  are 
sponsoring  an  international  essay  con- 
test on  a  theme  which  concerns  us  all — 
world  peace. 

Through  this  contest  young  people  the 
world  over  will  be  stimulated  to  think 
about  the  problems  of  world  peace  in  a 
practical  manner,  talk  with  others  about 
their  ideas,  and,  finally,  submit  them  for 
judgment. 

The  goals  of  the  peace  essay  contest 
are  the  discovery  of  a  workable  plan  for 
world  peace,  concentration  of  attertion 
on  the  subject  of  world  peace,  and  the 
accentuation  of  the  meaning  of  freedom 
and  liberty. 

At  no  time  has  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  plan  for  world  peace  been 
more  important.  World  leaders,  stales- 
men,  people  of  every  country  are  con- 
cerned with  finding  a  way  to  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  our  differences.  The 
Lions  essay  contest  puts  emphasis  on  a 
practical  plan  for  peace,  and  opens  the 
forum  to  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  22.  I  believe  that  we  may  ex- 
pect many  refreshing  ideas  from  people 
of  this  age — sound  ideas  which  reflect 
their  idealism  and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  20,000  communities  throughout 
the  world  in  which  Lions  Clubs  are  lo- 
cated much  public  attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  "Search  for  Peace"  essay 
contest.  The  Lions  have  long  provided 
a  forum  for  discussion  of  matters  of 
public  interest,  and  continue  now  to 
broaden  and  make  even  more  accessible 
their  familiar  channels  of  social  thought 
and  action.  The  contest  will  surely  em- 
phasize the  confidence  we  all  have  in  the 
Lions'  keynote  phrase:  "Peace  is 
attainable." 

I  believe  that  the  Lions  have  chosen  a 
fitting  way  of  celebrating  their  50  years 
of  public  service.  I  heartily  commend 
the  Lions  International  for  their  un- 
ceasing service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  and  for  their  efforts  to  promote 
world  peace. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  at  a  din- 
ner dance  of  the  Lions  Club  of  south- 
eastern Connecticut,  including  clubs  at 
Groton,  Mystic,  Pawcatuck,  Old  Say- 
brook,  Ledyard,  Nlantic.  Montville,  New 
London,  Norw«ch  and  others  in  my  dis- 
trict. It  is  always  a  gratifying  expe- 
rience for  me  to  appear  before  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  such  worthwhile 
objectives  and  one  which  is  so  diligent 
and  successful  in  implementing  them. 


An  excellent  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  first  objective  of  the  Lions  Interna- 
tional, which  is  to  create  and  foster  a 
spirit  of  generouB  consideration  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  through  a  study 
of  the  problem  of  international  relation- 
ship. As  a  means  of  achieving  this  ob- 
jective the  Lions  International  has 
launched  a  peace  essay  contest,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  focus  as  much  atten- 
tion as  possible  on  the  desirability  of 
searching  for  ideas  and  developing  a  plan 
tDward  making  R'orld  peace  a  reality. 
The  goals  of  thi«  contest  are  threefold 
and  consist  of:  First,  discovery  of  a  work- 
able plan  for  world  peace:  second,  con- 
centration of  attemtion  on  the  subject  of 
world  peace;  third,  the  accentuation  of 
the  meaning  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  will 
agree  that  there  is  no  greater  problem 
in  the  world  today,  or  a  finer  cause  to  be 
pursued,  than  thpt  of  seeking  a  lasting 
peace.  The  surtival  of  mankind,  and 
the  preservation  of  everything  that  hu- 
manity considers  worth  while,  will  be  de- 
termined by  our  success  in  winning  the 
peace.  The  Liohs  International,  with 
20,000  clubs  in  more  than  130  countries 
and  geographical  locations  on  evei-y  con- 
tinent, is  uniquely  equipped  to  aid  in  at- 
taining this  goal.  I,  therefore,  sincerely 
hope  that  every  Member  will  give  the 
maximum  support  possible  to  the  Lions 
peace  essay  conteft. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
official  note  of  trte  fact  that  the  800,000 
members  of  the  liions  International  are 
observing  the  SOtii  anniversary  of  their 
organization.  It  is  my  hope  that  this, 
the  world's  largest  service  club  organiza- 
tion, will  continue  its  growth,  pro.sperity, 
and  outstanding  acliievemcnt*  dunng  the 
ne.xt  50  years. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fel- 
low Lion,  I  am  tionored  and  pleased  to 
congratulate  Lions  International,  the 
world's  largest  service  club  organization 
with  more  than  8$0,000  members  in  more 
than  20,000  clubs,  in  this  observance  of 
its  50th  anniversary. 

We  in  Tennessee  are  particularly  hon- 
ored and  proud  because  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Lindsey,  who  is  president  of  Lions  In- 
ternational, is  from  Lawrencebuxg,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Lindsey  is  a  very  good  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  want  to  point  out 
what  an  outstanding  job  he  is  doing  as 
president  during  this  golden  anniversary 
year.  The  successful  and  meaningful 
celebration  of  this  great  landmark  in 
Lions  history  is  a  tribute  to  his  untiring 
efforts  and  to  the  humanitarian  spirit 
of  all  Lions. 

I  think  that  the  special  project  chosen 
to  mark  the  50th  anniversary— that  of 
the  Lions  peace  essay  contest — is  a  most 
fitting  and  proper  undertaking  during 
this  year.  Mr.  Lindsey  has  stated  the 
purpose  of  this  cantest  as  follows: 

Ask  yourself  theae  questions — what  have  I 
done  for  the  world  today  and  what  can  I  do 
to  light  the  way  to  a  better  understanding 
of  our  fellowman? 

Today  we  are  asking  you  to  contribute  your 
thoughts  to  'Peace,"  the  most  exciting  word 
In  the  language  of  the  world,  a  word  dis- 
cussed down  throu|;h  the  centuries  of  man's 
hope  and  prayer  to  achieve  this  ultimate 
goal. 

This  essay  should  deal  with  peace;  He 
meaning.  Its  objective,  how  to  obtain  It  and 


how  It  should  be  applied.  Centuries  have 
told  us  that  the  great  minds  of  the  universe 
have  sought  and  written  toward  this  end. 
We  are  asking  you.  the  youth  of  the  world, 
to  seek  the  same.  For  today,  you  are  young- 
looking  to  horizons,  seeking  the  answers  and 
searching  for  our  meaning  In  life.  Tomor- 
row, you  will  be  the  men  and  women  wiio 
make  the  decisions  and  you,  too.  will  be  in 
a  position  of  defending  your  world  to  tlie 
youth  of  that  day. 

The  most  valuable  commodity  available  in 
the  world  Is  an  idea.  Here  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  express  your  thoughts  in  wrUiag 
a  formula  for  a  five  letter  word,  "Peace." 

This  essay  contest  is  in  keeping  with 
the  high  ideals  of  the  Lions  code  of  ethics 
and  objectives.  I  am  sure  that  thou- 
sands of  our  young  men  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  22  will  enter  and 
express  their  thoughts  on  peace,  and  i 
am  hopeful  that  every  Lions  Club  will 
sponsor  a  contestant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  again  niv 
fellow  Lions  in  my  district,  in  Tennessee, 
in  our  Nation,  and  throughout  the  world, 
and  I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  lor 
continued  success  in  their  service  durin? 
the  next  50  years  and  more. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Selden],  iii 
observing  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Lions  International  and  in  speaking  of 
its  most  worthy  project,  in  connection 
with  this  event,  called  the  Lions  peace 
essay  contest.  On  the  occasion  of  ihe 
50th  anniversary  of  this  great  organiiia- 
tion  one  can  but  wish  it  and  its  members 
many  more  of  the  same. 

Lions  International  now  lias  more  than 
800,000  members  and  20.000  clubs,  which 
are  located  in  130  countries.  Starting 
with  such  a  broad  base,  some  excellent 
ideas  toward  the  attainment  of  peace  will 
undoubtedly  be  developed  from  this  con- 
test. The  slogan  of  this  contest  is  "Peace 
Is  Attainable."  Certainly,  this  e.ssay 
contest  is  extremely  pertinent  while  we 
are  etigaged  in  a  shooting  war  in  'Viet- 
nam. 

Lions  International  has  wisely,  in  my 
view,  made  this  a  contest  for  young  pto- 
ple  between  the  ages  of  14  and  22  years. 
This  quite  correctly  limits  the  contest  to 
those  most  likely  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  a  lack  of  peace  in  the  world. 
More  than  that,  however,  it  confines  the 
contest  to  an  age  group  with  the  greatest 
flexibihty  of  thinking  and,  therefore, 
most  likely  to  spawn  some  really  new 
thoughts  on  a  problem  as  old  as  man- 
kind. 

My  hope  is  that  this  contest  will  serve 
a  real  purpose;  namely,  realistically  to 
identify  the  actual  problems  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  world  peace.  All  too  often, 
in  my  view,  the  identification  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  world 
peace,  has  been  done  in  too  superficial 
a  maiuier.  Therefore,  let  me  wish  the 
Lions  International  every  success  in  their 
most  important  essay  contest,  wlilch  is 
still  another  example  of  the  fine  work 
of  this  organization. 

Mr.  EMDLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
genuine  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  Lions  International  on  its  golden  an- 
niversary celebration.  For  50  years 
Lions  have  been  conducting  humanitar- 
ian programs  on  local,  State,  and  na- 
tional levels. 


Every  Lion  thinks  first  of  his  own 
country,  and  rightfully  so,  but  he  does 
not  blind  himself  to  the  good  in  people  of 
other  nations.  If  he  did,  he  could  not 
long  remain  a  Lion.  Lions  are  men  who 
desire  to  develop  friendships  among  the 
people.--  of  many  lands;  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  good  will,  and  good  fellow- 
ship, instead  of  distrust,  fear,  and  hate. 
One  of  the  most  commendable  projects 
the  Lions  are  undertaking  is  based  on 
world  peace.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
essay  contest,  entitled  "Search  for 
Peace." 

We  still  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
ways  of  peace,  and  how  peace  can  be 
inaugurated  and  preserve  for  the  world. 
We  know  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
peace  or  two  methods  of  securing  it. 
There  is  a  peace  maintained  by  mutual 
love  and  respect  of  nations  which 
acknowledge  their  obhgations  to  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
peace  maintained  by  demonstrations  of 
armed  strength,  of  threats  of  violence 
and  fear  of  aerial  bombardment.  Today 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  ex- 
periencing that  kind  of  peace — and  it  is 
not  pleasant. 

From  this  we  can  draw  a  moral  for  our 
own  daily  hves.  Uke  the  ideal  of  peace, 
the  ideals  of  brotherhood  and  good  fel- 
lowship among  mankind  have  long  been 
sought.  Lions  International  has  be- 
lieved in  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  and 
good  fellowship  among  nations  and  has 
steered  its  program  in  this  direction. 

As  the  largest  sei-vice  club  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  the  Lions  has  achieved 
an  outstanding  record  in  its  assistance 
to  the  sightless  and  in  the  area  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  Lions  has  been 
a  member  agency  of  CARE  since  1957. 
In  each  community  where  the  purple 
and  gold  banner  of  Lionism  is  displayed, 
an  untold  number  of  humanitarian 
services  are  rendered.  We  cannot  forget 
the  Lions  International  Youth  Exchange 
program.  This  program  is  based  on 
student  vacation  exchanges  financed  by 
local  clubs  and  provides  visiting  foreign 
students  with  a  true  picture  of  Ameri- 
can family  and  social  life.  It  is  an  ex- 
periment in  international  hving,  and  it 
^  splendidly  successful. 

Boy  Scouts,  little  league  baseball 
teams,  use  of  safety  belts,  traffic  safety, 
local  blood  banks,  fire  prevention,  proper 
gun  handlhig,  sight  conservation,  eye 
research,  assistance  to  senior  citizens— 
these  programs  and  many,  many  more 
represent  the  outstretched  hand  of 
Lions  International. 

Some  years  ago  a  simple,  meaningful, 
two-word  motto  was  chosen  by  the 
Lions.  These  two  words  are  "We  Serve  " 
It  is  the  belief  of  Uons  International 
that  it  can  work  under  that  simple 
sincere  motto,  knowing  that  out  of  the 
sum  of  its  efforts  will  come  better  days. 
It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  offer 
hearty  congratulations  to  Lions  Inter- 
national on  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
«ith  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  good 
'"end,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
^Mr.  Sblden],  in  paying  tribute  to  Lions 
International    on   the   occasion    of    its 


golden  anniversary  and  to  endorse  the 
Lions  peace  essay  contest. 

Not  so  lone  ago»I  observed  my  own 
50th  birthday,  so  I  know  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Lions  Clubs 
has  just  begun  to  live.  Its  accomplish- 
ments during  the  first  five  decades  have 
been  many,  but  I  am  confident  that  its 
most  important  work  will  be  done  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Men  have  been  searching  for  peace 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  histoi-y. 
It  has  always  eluded  them,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  must  cease  searching 
for  it.  Like  the  Lions,  I  believe  that 
I>eace  is  attainable. 

Certainly  in  this  day  and  age,  when 
sudden  destruction  may  come  upon  lis  at 
any  time,  we  have  reason  for  continuing 
our  search  for  peace  with  honor.  Per- 
haps the  Lions  peace  essay  contest  will 
provide  the  light  that  we  will  need  as  we 
intensify  our  search. 

The    20.000    Lions    Clubs,    with    their 

more  than  800,000  members  located  on 
every  continent,  will  undoubtedly  receive 
several  million  entries  from  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  wimiing  essay  will  provide 
a  plan  that  will  turn  out  to  be  workable 
and  bring  peace  throughout  the  world. 
The  optimism  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Lions  should  inspire  the  young  people  of 
all  nations  to  do  their  utmost  to  devise 
a  practical  scheme  for  promoting  and 
maintaining  peace. 

I  salute  the  Lions  Clubs  for  their  50 
years  of  great  and  worthwhile  achieve- 
ments and  commend  them  for  sponsor- 
ing the  peace  essay  contest. 

GENERAL    LEAV-E    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  express  my  profound  dis- 
appointment over  congressional  indiffer- 
ence to  an  international  agreement  of 
great  import.  As  we  near  the  close  of 
the  89th  Congress,  the  Senate  has  again 
failed  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, after  holding  initial  hearings  in 
1950,  has  since  refrained  from  taking 
any  action.  The  official  reticence  to  re- 
open debate  on  tliis  subject  is  appalling: 
it  is  almost  20  years  since  the  treaty  was 
drafted  under  United  Nations  auspices 
with  strong  U.S.  backing,  and  yet  we 
have  still  refused  to  approve  it. 

Pending  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  House  Resolution  103. 
which  I  introduced  on  January  12,  1965. 
aimed  at  putting  the  House  on  record  as 


favoring  U5.  accession  to  the  Conven- 
tion. It  was  my  hope  that  if  the  House 
would  grant  this  issue  some  considera- 
tion, it  might  encourage  reappraisal  in 
the  Senate. 

Close  to  70  sovereign  states  have  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  outlaw  group  perseoution  on 
grounds  of  race,  religion,  and  I  national 
origin. 

We  in  tlie  United  States  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  agreement,  penocide 
as  such  cannot  occur  in  America.  Op- 
ponents have  repeatedly  sought  to  dem- 
onstrate through  extreme  instahces  how 
the  language  of  the  treaty  can  be  m- 
\oked  against  American  cilizehs,  but  it 
is  a  hollow  argument.  Ironicaiy.  when 
the  Senat«  originally  heard  witnesses  in 
1950,  opponents  were  able  to  convince 
the  doubters  of  the  contradictory  con- 
clusion that  the  treaty  was  both  harmless 
and  dangerous. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  remarks  I  made  here 
on  the  floor  last  March  24.  This  was  an 
attempt,  through  a  historical  review,  to 
answer  the  fear  and  apprehension  voiced 
in  1950  and  still  prevalent  todny.  The 
Genocide  Convention  is  not  an  Ideal  in- 
striunent;  because  of  the  weak  $tructure 
of  international  law,  set  against  the 
power  of  individual  sovereign  stfrtes.  en- 
forcement must  depend  principally  upon 
the  wUl  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Proponents  cannot  realisticaly  claim 
that  the  Convention  will  end  the  indigni- 
ties and  prejudice  which  has  afflicted 
mankind  throughout  the  coursQ  of  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  it  constitiites  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
worldwide  protections  applicable  to  in- 
dividuals. It  is  a  method  of  erecting  a 
consensus  of  world  opinion  to  which  gov- 
ernments and  national  leaders  roust  pay 
heed. 

The  intent  to  destroy  an  ethnic,  re- 
hgious.  or  racial  group.  In  whcCe  or  in 
part,  is  defined  as  an  interpational 
crime  in  the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the 
agreement  is  closely  attuned  to  our  own 
domestic  structure  of  law.  If  the  "un- 
derstandings" which  the  Senatevdrafted 
in  1950  are  appended  to  our  ratification, 
as  clarification,  then  there  should  be  no 
fear  that  the  treaty  provisions  contra- 
dict or  supersede  our  codes  In  any 
manner. 

Our  Nation's  participation  in  the  1968 
Human  Rights  Year  w  ill  seem  shallow  in- 
deed unless  the  Senate  ratifies  this  as- 
sertion of  basic  human  rights.  My  bill 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Committee  on  Human 
Rights,  to  prepare  for  American  observ- 
ance, is  intimately  tied  to  Senate  action 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  and  other 
pending  human  rights  charters  which  we 
have  shamefully  neglected. 

The  patient  and  laborious  work  in  be- 
half of  human  rights  may  not  attract 
many  hesidlines.  It  is  obscured  by  the 
daily  crises  which  descend  upon  our  of- 
ficial policymakers.  This  is  the  great 
disappointment.  I  dare  say  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  dismiss  these  issues  by  be- 
coming mesmerized  by  the  abrupt  and 
ceaseless  conflicts  around  the  world. 

It  is  truly  lamentable  that  the  United 
States,  which  has  always  stood  for  the 
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dignity  of  the  individual,  has  failed  to 
act  in  a  practical  way  to  enhance  the  ap- 
plication of  human  rights  around  the 
globe.  Our  record  on  tWs  front  stands 
in  bleak  contrast  to  our  oft-expressed 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law  and  ethi- 
cal conduct.  Our  indecision  on  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  a  typical  instance. 
The  Senate  is  obligated  to  act. 


PARTNERSHIP  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Conable]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
.  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the  K!ouse 
i  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  tryirg  to 
assist  the  ofRcials  of  commimlties  in  my 
area  who  come  to  Washington  seeking 
Federal  funds  for  projects  designed  to 
make  a  better  local  environment  for  our 
constituents.  Cities,  towns,  villages, 
counties,  water  districts,  school  districts 
— many  community  units  want  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  their  resi- 
dents without  disturbing  the  tranquility 
of  their  taxpayers.  We  all  know  that 
local  tax  systems  are  not  the  same  kind 
of  cornucopia  as  is  the  graduated  in- 
come tax,  and  for  this  reason  the  device 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  communities  of  this 
Nation,  both  directly  and  through  the 
States,  has  become  an  important  part  of 
the  American  scene. 

The  financing  role  of  the  Federal  CJov- 
ernment  becomes  more  significant  with 
each  new  program  of  local  assistance 
which  we  pass.  Partnership  govern- 
ment usually  means,  and  should  mean. 
Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  a 
local  project  of  sound  standard,  but  re- 
taining local  initiative  and  local  super- 
vision. Partnership  government  is  the 
best  sort  of  government  because  it  gets 
things  done  but  keeps  a  degree  of  diver- 
sity by  financially  encouraging  local  gov- 
ernment to  do  what  it  needs  rather  than 

^taking  over  its  function. 

But  in  my  own  experience  recently 
things  have  not  been  going  well  with 
partnership  government.  There  are 
plenty  of  programs  addressed  to  real 
local   needs.     There   is   plenty   of   pro- 

•  motion  by  the  agencies  and  by  us  politi- 
cians, so  that  the  communities  know 
what  opportunities  are  open  to  them. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  Federal 
funds  now  are  available,  many  States  are 
providing  supplemental  funds  of  their 
own;  and  with  respect  to  such  sensitive 
areas  as  pollution  control  and  sewage 
disposal,  they  are  begining  to  take  a 
tougher  attitude  toward  what  they  re- 
quire of  communities  too  long  in  viola- 
tion of  State  laws  requiring  sanitary 
facilities. 

To  simi  it  up.  let  us  say  that  there  is 
now  a  stirring  among  our  communities, 
a  new  climate  for  accomplishment 
created  at  least  in  part  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  new  Federal  aid  programs.  But 
unfortunately,  the  promise  is  not  being 
matched  by  performance,  and  the  failure 
is  on  the  Federal  level.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, the  Federal  Government  is  not 

holding  up  its  end  of  the  partnership: 
after  all  the  promises  and  advertising,  it 


is  unable  to  put  Up  its  share  of  the  money 
for  far  too  many  communities.  This 
trend — the  uncfcrfunding  of  great  ex- 
pectations— is  an  accelerating  one  in 
this  administratiion.  Because  of  the  dis- 
appointments ard  diflQculties  it  is  caus- 
ing among  local  ofiQcials,  this  practice  is 
being  looked  uiion  as  another  aspect  of 
the  credibility  gap  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  created  between  itself  and 
the  people. 

In  one  case  in  my  area  a  community 
was  urged  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  iDeveloping  to  submit  its 
application  quiOkly  for  a  project  so  that 
the  Department  could  make  its  grant 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
community  eagerly  complied,  but  the 
application  wat  placed  on  a  lengthy 
waiting  list  of  po-ojects  to  be  funded.  In 
truth,  there  was  no  chance  of  funding 
this  particular  project  quickly  because 
the  Department  had  applications  on 
hand  for  three  times  the  amount  of 
money  it  had  available. 

In  another  community  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  urged  officials  to 
organize  a  community  action  program 
to  be  funded  largely  by  a  Federal  grant. 
After  a  dispute  in  which  agency  repre- 
sentatives urged  local  officials  to  pay 
salaries  far  above  the  local  rate,  the  ap- 
plication was  submitted  with  high  hopes. 
It  was  promptly  turned  down  for  a  lack 
of  Federal  funds.  Also,  the  major  city 
in  my  area,  which  counted  lieavily  on 
the  promise  of  oommunity  action  grants, 
has  had  program  upon  program  turned 
down  this  year  for  lack  of  funds  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Another  HUD  application  in  my  area 
was  rejected  on  what  seem  to  be  higtily 
technical  grounds,  indicating  the  agen- 
cies are  strainiag  to  find  reasons  to  re- 
ject application*  because  of  the  pressure 
of  requests. 

These  exasperating  experiences 
prompted  me  to  investigate  the  financial 
condition  of  the  larger  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams to  see  how  their  funds  compared 
with  their  claims  and  promises.  Tlie 
facts  which  emerged  present  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  unhappy  conditions  which 
have  developed  In  the  community  grant 
programs.     ConBider  these  examples: 

For  the  new  basic  sewer  and  water 
program  administered  by  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Congress  approved 
$100  million  for  this  year;  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  program  inquiries  to- 
taling $2  billion. 

Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion requested  $826  million  for  this  year; 
it  already  has  $140  million  in  requests. 

The  House  has  approved  $263  million 
for  water  pollution  control  grants  by  the 
Department  of  Interior;  applications  un- 
derway total  $881  million. 

Congress  approved  $55  million  for  open 
spaces;  requests  total  $110  million. 

OEO  sought  $466  million  for  com- 
munity action  programs  but  a  House 
committee  has  recommended  $323  mil- 
lion. The  exact  amount  of  requests  for 
community  action  is  not  available,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  it  far  exceeds  even 
the  amount  OEO  requested.  The  gap  is 
so  bad,  in  fact,  that  OEO  now  refuses  to 
process  any  application  submitted  from 
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the  New  York  region  after  February  20 
of  this  year. 

I  have  recently  cautioned  many  of  the 
local  officials  in  my  area  about  this  Im- 
balance between  funds  requested  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  funds  available 
for  distribution.  I  did  this  In  an  effort 
to  enable  the  local  officials  to  plan  more 
realistically  and  to  avoid  serious  disap- 
pointments and  difficulties. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  1.^ 
some  personal  political  risk  involved  in 
being  honest  with  enthusiastic  local  offi- 
cials about  the  kind  of  difficulty  I  have 
described.  If  I  tell  them  what  to  expec: 
in  tlie  face  of  bureaucratic  descriptio^l,^ 
of  pie  in  the  sky,  their  instinctive  reac- 
tion is  that  I  am  less  than  enthusiastic 
myself  about  the  programs,  or  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  go  to  bat  for  them.  It 
is  an  easy  step  from  this  sort  of  doubt 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  Congressman 
of  the  other  party  might  be  able  to  help 
them  more,  if  funds  are  limited.  I  hav? 
to  take  this  risk,  because  I  feel  it  is  le.s.s 
dangerous  for  the  country  than  the  dis- 
illusionment which  feeds  on  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  of  our  Govern- 
ment officials.  Nobody  does  more  dam- 
age to  the  domestic  tranquility  than  the 
demagog  who  says  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged, "You  have  suffered  long  enough. 
This  program  will  solve  your  problems " 
And  then  he  recommends  and  supports 
for  the  program  only  enough  money  to 
maintain  a  public  relations  facade,  insur- 
ing a  greater  disillusionment  because  of 
the  appetites  he  has  encouraged. 

In  summary  then,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment talks  a  great  deal  about  its  "part- 
nership" with  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, proud  that  it  can  finance  projects 
properly  within  local  initiative  and  con- 
trol. The  partnership  will  not  be  a 
happy  one  or  a  constructive  one,  how- 
ever, unless  promise  and  performance 
are  kept  in  the  same  ballpark.  Clearly, 
more  restraint  about  promises  would  be 
one  answer,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
increasing  demands  being  placed  upon 
the  national  budget  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Restraint  is  needed  from  administra- 
tion leaders  to  tailor  their  promises  more 
closely  to  what  they  are  able  to  pi-ovide. 
More  taxation,  of  course,  would  be  an- 
other answer.  But  better,  we  should  give 
greater  consideration  to  the  too-lons 
ignored  suggestion  of  national  prioritie.' 
as  a  substitute  for  pretending  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  everything  for  everybody.  If 
the  administration  refuses  to  face  up  to 
this  responsibility  of  national  leadership, 
then  I  believe  the  Congress  should  as- 
sume tills  role.   The  Nation  requires  it. 
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COTTON — IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy] 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  report 
carried  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Southern 
Textile  News  Indicating  that  Imports  of 
cotton  yarns  have  increased  greatly  and, 
If  continued  at  the  present  rate,  wll! 


amount  to  the  equivalent  of  250,000  bales 
of  cotton  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

While  this  might  be  of  only  passing 
interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  it  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  and  con- 
cern to  me  and  to  others  who  represent 
cotton-producing  areas, 

Cotton  yam  is  only  a  few  steps  re- 
moved from  raw  cotton.  We  have  a  law, 
and  justly  so,  that  limits  raw  cotton  im- 
ports to  33,000  bales  per  year.  If,  how- 
ever, the  foreign  spinner  converts  his 
cotton  Into  yam,  the  U.S.  raw  cotton 
quota  means  nothing  to  him.  He  Is 
thereby  able  to  circumvent  the  intent 
of  the  law  because  of  the  definition  of  his 
product. 

I  recall  that  we  experienced  a  some- 
what similar  problem  several  years  ago 
with  the  Importation  of  "picker  lap." 
Foreign  cotton  was  being  landed  in  the 
free  trade  zone  of  New  Orleans  and  con- 
verted to  "picker  lap."  This  is  merely 
the  elementary  first  stage  of  getting  cot- 
ton ready  for  processing.  Machines  were 
set  up  in  the  free  trade  zone  and  the  raw 
cotton  processed  into  laps  and  rolled  onto 
large  spools.  It  was  then  being  shipped 
into  the  United  States — outside  of  the 
raw  cotton  quota  and  free  of  any  duty 
and  restrictions  of  any  kind — and  was 
directly  displacing  U.S.  cotton. 

Fortunately,  this  loophole  was  closed 
after  the  Tariff  Commission  set  a  zero 
quota  for  picker  lap,  sliver  and  roving, 
but  not  before  a  considerable  quantity 
had  entered  this  country  both  from  Mex- 
ico and  Canada. 

We  are  now  faced  with  another  even 
more  serious  threat  of  a  greater  magni- 
tude. As  most  of  you  know,  cotton  farm- 
ers of  this  country  have  been  called  upon 
repeatedly  to  make  drastic  cutbacks  in 
acreage  in  an  effort  to  balance  supply 
and  demand.  In  1953,  this  country  grew 
28  million  acres  o'  cotton.  Today  plant- 
ings to  cotton  In  the  United  States 
amount  to  10,567,000  acres.  During  this 
period,  however,  we  have  witnessed  a 
great  expansion  of  foreign  production. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  has,  t.irjugh 
various  foreign  aid  and  cconoh.ic  devel- 
opment programs,  assisted  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  increase  cotton 
production.  Our  Government  has  made 
loans  and  grants,  built  dams  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  supplied  gin  machinery, 
and  even  furnished  them  with  experi- 
enced personnel  to  help  insure  success. 
In  many  cases,  cotton  acreage  was  ex- 
panded at  the  expense  of  food  crop  pro- 
duction with  this  Nation  supplying  their 
food  deficits. 

Begirming  about  1953,  our  export 
policy  and  export  price  have  been  oper- 
ated so  as  to  provide  an  imibrella  under 
which  foreign  interests  have  marketed 
their  cotton  and  have  successfully  cap- 
tured former  U.S.  markets.  Our  farmers 
have  been  forced  to  assume  the  position 
of  residual  suppliers  in  world  markets 
which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
we  take  what  is  left  of  the  market  after 
foreign  raw  cotton  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted. On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S. 
cotton  farmer  has  been  called  upon  time 
and  again  to  make  the  supply  adjust- 
ment for  the  entire  world.  This  has  been 
the  situation  under  the  foreign  and  trade 


policies  of  the  Eisenhower,  Kermedy,  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

In  1956,  it  was  determined  that  our  fair 
share  of  the  world  cotton  export  market 
was  at  least  5  million  bales  annually.  In 
1966,  there  is  a  much  larger  world  mar- 
ket; however,  our  exports  are  hardly  3 
million  bales.  In  addition,  our  domestic 
acreage  has  been  reduced  to  the  pomt 
that  it  is  disrupting  entire  communities 
in  cotton -growing  areas  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  California, 

Through  these  senseless  and  short- 
sighted policies,  the  export  market  for 
U,S,  cotton  has  been  seriously  impaired 
and  now  we  are  witnessing  the  beginning 
of  an  effort  to  take  over  our  domestic 
market  as  well. 

While  I  have  been  emphasizing  cotton 
yarn  imports  because  of  the  recent  na- 
ture of  this  problem  and  the  impact  of 
these  imports  on  immediate-salfs  of  U.S. 
cotton  to  domestic  mills,  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  cotton  textile  imports  is  of  vital 
concern  to  cotton-producing  areas,  cot- 
ton-manufacturing areas,  and  to  the 
entire  Nation, 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development — TJNCTAD — to- 
gether with  its  subsidiary  organs,  the 
Trade  and  Development  Board  and  the 
Committee  on  Manufacturers,  is  largely 
dominated  by  the  so-called  developing 
countries  of  the  world.  These  nations 
are  pressing  hard  for  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  textile  markets  of  the  devel- 
oped countries.  They  already  have  re- 
ceived the  hon's  share  of  the  growth  in 
the  U.S.  cotton  textile  market.  Interna- 
tional political  realities  do  not  seem  to 
point  to  any  early  reversal  of  this  situa- 
tion although  many  other  countries  ap- 
pear to  quickly  invoke  escape-clause 
mechanism  which  retain  a  proper  share 
of  the  future  growth  of  their  markets  for 
their  own  people. 

Traditionally,  cotton  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  agricultural 
commodities.  Cotton  is  produced  on 
farms  in  19  States  extending  all  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  There 
are  more  than  one-half  million  famis 
producing  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  those  actually  growing  cot- 
ton, there  are  five  other  important  seg- 
ments of  the  industry,  including  ginners, 
merchants,  warehousemen,  crushers,  and 
spinners.  When  you  add  to  these  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  con- 
cerned with  the  various  phases  of  proc- 
essing, converting,  manufacturing,  and 
marketing,  the  cotton  industry  contrib- 
utes directly  to  the  liveUhood  of  more 
than  10  milUon  people.  Add  to  this 
figure,  service  industry  employees  closely 
related  to  cotton  such  as  Interstate  rail- 
roads, motor  freight  transportation, 
banking  and  carriers  of  fire,  marine  and 
casualty  insurance;  employees  concerned 
with  such  manufacturing  enterprises  as 
those  producing  special  industry  machin- 
ery; manufacturing  employees  of  indus- 
tries which  are  Important  users  of  cot- 
ton, such  as  mattresses,  rubber  footwear, 
luggage,  umbrellas,  house  slippers,  and  so 
forth;  wholesalers  of  these  manufactured 
items ;  and  the  retail  employees  and  pro- 
prietors involved  in  direct  sales  along 


with  their  dependents  and  the  simi  total 
of  people  whose  livelihood  is  closely  re- 
lated to  cotton  approaches  20  million. 
The  estimated  Investment  in  the  cotton 
Industry  of  the  United  States  amounts  to 
almost  $22 '2  billion. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  in  the 
early  development  of  foreign  trade,  cot- 
ton represented  our  principal  exportable 
commodity.  It  was  not  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  production  on  a  sound 
basis  that  the  United  States  became  a 
major  factor  in  the  foreign  trade  field. 
Shipments  of  cotton  continued  for  many 
years  to  be  the  chief  commodity  exported 
by  this  country-,  and  these  cotton  ship- 
ments contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
favorable  balance  of  trade  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States.  As  late  as  1960,  cot- 
ton was  the  largest  dollar  earner  of  all 
the  agricultural  commodities  in  interna- 
tional trade.  In  1961.  the  value  of  raw 
cotton  exports  amounted  to  S937  million. 
These  cotton  dollars  helped  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  improvement  of 
oin-  balance-of-payments  position.  In 
addition,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  cot- 
ton is  also  of  strategic  importance  in 
national  defense.  During  World  War  II, 
cotton  stocks  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  provided  the  margin 
of  safety  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
this  country  and  our  allies  in  our  com- 
mon defense  efiforts.  In  the  Korean  war, 
export  controls  were  initiated  to  reserve 
supplies  for  defense  purposes. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  exercise  some 
commonsense  and  initiate  some  reason- 
able import  controls  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  pursue  a  ruinous  policy. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  give  our  own 
farmers  and  businessmen  some  consid- 
eration that  they  not  only  deserve  but 
must  have  if  they  are  to  survive. 

The  export  of  cotton — and  tobacco — 
first  established  the  financial  integrity 
of  a  new  nation — the  United  States  of 
America — before  the  world.  This  indus- 
tr>'  is  the  source  of  the  livelihood  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  We  cannot  destroy 
this  great  industry  and  impoverish  our 
own  citizens,  on  the  vague  and  dubious 
and  uncertain  altar  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  operating  in 
the  first  year  of  a  new  cotton  program 
that  is  recognized  as  having  been  con- 
ceived and  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  this  administration  as  its  answer  to 
cotton's  dilemma.  This  program  re- 
quired great  adjustments,  and  I  should 
say  great  agony,  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
ginners.  and  other  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  success  of  the  program  de- 
pends upon  achieving  a  higli  level  of 
domestic  consumption  plus  a  fair  share 
of  the  world's  export  market  for  U.S. 
cotton. 

Let  me  say  that  I  did  not  vote  for  this 
latest  cotton  program.  I  did  not  do  so 
primarily  because  I  did  not  have  faith 
that  this  administration  would  handle 
it  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  success- 
ful. I  will  say,  however,  I  have  worked 
and  voted  for  cotton  legislation  in  the 
past  that,  if  it  had  been  administered  ef- 
fectively and  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  we  would  not  be  confronted 
with  the  havoc  that  now  prevails — with 
our  exports  dwindled  to  fewer  than  3 
million  bales  in  the  last  year  and  with 
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foreign  cotton  goods  flooding  our  domes- 
tic markets. 

In  1956  we  enacted  a  law  directing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
■  use  Its  existing  powers  and  autiiorltles 
immediately  to  encoiu'age  the  export  of 
cotton  by  offering  to  make  cotton  avail- 
able at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  level 
of  prices  at  which  cotton  is  being  offered 
by  other  exjjorting  countries,  and  we  au- 
thorized the  CCC  to  accept  bids  by  buy- 
ers for  exmrts. 

The  effective  administration  of  this 
directive  and  authority  would  have 
maintained  our  exports  at  a  minimum  of 
5  million  bales  a  year.  But  the  admin- 
istration then  in  power  yielded  to  the 
/  whims  of  the  State  Department  and  re- 
fused to  implement  this  act  to  its  maxi- 
mum potential. 

Instead  of  selling  our  cotton  on  a  bid 
basis  to  the  exporters  and  thereby  mak- 
ing dead  certain  we  were  meetirg  the 
world  price,  those  administering  the  cot- 
ton law  year  after  year  have  set  our  for- 
eign sale  price  in  advance,  and  year  after 
year  foreign  competitors  have  set  their 
price  just  enough  below  ours  to  move 
their  cotton  ahead  of  us  and  make  us 
the  residual  world  supplier. 

Poor  and  IneflBclent  administration  of 
some  of  the  cotton  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  have  limited  our  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  the  cotton  Industry  is  suf  lerlng 
because  of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  look  at  the  flcod  of 
foreign-made  textiles  flowing  into  our 
coimtry. 

Because  textile  mills  outside  o!  the 
United  States  heretofore  have  been  able 
to  get  cotton  at  a  cheaper  price  than 
our  own  mills,  and  because  of  cheap  la- 
bor available  abroad,  and  because  of  ex- 
port subsidies  In  countries  shipping  into 
our  markets,  these  foreign  mills  have 
imdersold  our  own  mills  in  the  Ameri- 
can market.  It  became  obvious  several 
years  ago,  that  without  some  reasonable 
restrictions,  this  competition  might  se- 
riously Impair  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry, Including  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods  and  garments,  and  would 
be  severely  damaging  to  our  cotton  pro- 
ducers. 

Several  appeals  were  made  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  fifties  to  limit  im- 
ports. The  appeals  were  denied.  After 
another  attempt  in  1961,  an  agreement 
was  worked  out  with  18  other  nations, 
which  agreement  is  now  known  as  the 
long-term  textile  import  arrangement. 
This  was  an  effort  to  bring  some  sense 
Into  the  import  situation.  Authority  was 
provided  by  the  Congress  to  place  lim- 
itations upon  textile  shipments  Into  the 
United  States  from  those  countries  not 
Joining  in  this  arrangement  voluntarily. 

We  entered  into  this  arrangement  with 
a  great  deal  of  hope.  Our  aim  was  at 
least  to  place  a  ceiling  on  Imports,  at 
the  19«1  level.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Uf etime  of  this  arrangement  for  the  flow 
of  cotton  goods  from  other  countries  has 
more  than  doubled,  from  393.500  bales 
equivalent  In  1961  to  751.200  bales  In 
1965  and  to  an  estimated  966.000  balm 
in  1966. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  long-term 
textile   iipport   arrangement  has   been 


managed  in  a  way  that  anyone  must  con- 
cede it  is  not  producing  the  results  for 
which  It  was  intended  and  that  it  soon 
could  be  completely  voided. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  this  arrangement  was  placed 
in  the  Interagency  Textile  Administra- 
tive Committee,  chaired  by  a  Commerce 
Department  ofjcial.  I  suspect  that  the 
State  Department,  which  operates  in  the 
Interagency  Committee,  is  responsible 
for  the  faulty  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  conviction  that  our  State 
Department  has  little,  if  any.  concern 
for  American  ootton  or  any  other  pro- 
ducers if  their  protection  in  any  way 
limits  the  admissibility  of  goods  from 
another  country,  especially  from  "de- 
veloping countries."  This  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  State  Department  since 
about  1951.  Their  attitude  is:  foreign- 
ers first,  Americans  second. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  State 
Department  meditate  and  consider 
whether  good  relations  with  another 
country  are  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the 
economy  and  ■well-being  of  our  own 
people. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ease  the 
great  burdens  upon  our  cotton  producers, 
by  regaining  a  fair  portion  of  the  world 
cotton  market  and  by  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  the  American  textile  market  for 
American  cottoB,  I  propose: 

First.  Immediate  use  of  all  the  per- 
suasion and  force  available  through  the 
long-term  Import  arrangement  to 
bring  within  reasonable  limits  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  cot- 
ton yarn,  cotton  goods,  cotton  apparel 
and  other  cotton  manufactures. 

Second.  Immediate  shift  to  an  auction 
system,  to  sell  to  the  world  on  a  highest- 
bid  basis,  at  least  5  million  bales  of 
American  cottoB  annually. 

The  authoritj  exists  in  the  law.  The 
responsibility  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  to  administer  the  law,  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  The  sal- 
vation of  the  cctton  producers  and  the 
industry  depends  upon  this.  And,  in- 
deed, it  Is  a  great  industry,  valuable  to 
our  economy  and  worthy  of  every  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  at  this  highest 
level  of  this  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  farmer  is  carry- 
ing upon  his  shoulders  the  burden  of  the 
world's  problems  in  cotton. 

Our  farmers  and  our  Government  are 
carrying  virtually  the  whole  of  the  world 
surplus  of  cott©n,  because  our  policies 
have  made  the  United  States  the  resid- 
ual world  supplier,  with  the  surpluses 
ending  up  in  our  hands. 

I  notice  that  a  news  release  from  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, on  August  J6,  1966,  begins  with  the 
sentence:  "Watld  cotton  production 
during  the  current  season  will  decline 
substantially  from  the  1965-66  record 
of  52.6  million  bales."  But  close  exami- 
nation disclosed  that  the  whole  net  re- 
duction is  occurxing  by  the  sacrifices  of 
oiu-  farmers  and  the  economy  of  our  cot- 
ton country.  Tbtal  world  production  Is 
expected,  by  beat  estimates,  to  total  ap- 
proximately 49  million  bales,  down  about 
3.6  million  bales.  The  reduction  ex- 
pected in  the  United  States  Is  4.2  million 
bales.    Thus,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 


continues  to  produce  cotton  at  its  i;isual 
pace,  our  farmers  and  our  country  as- 
sume the  whole  of  cotton's  problems. 

This  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Sp^iker.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  through  all  the  mechanisms 
available  we  limit  the  flow  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles into  this  country,  to  protect  our 
domestic  textile  Industry,  while  we  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder  in  export  to  assure 
the  movement  of  at  least  5  million  bales 
abroad  annually. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  United  States 
announce  each  year  how  much  cotton 
the  United  States  will  sell  In  export  to 
the  highest  bidder  each  year.  This 
might  be  5  mOllon,  5.5  million,  or  more. 
This  cotton  would  be  offered  in  weekly 
sales.  The  highest  bidder  for  a  specific 
lot  of  cotton  would  take  that  cotton 
away,  at  the  price  he  offered. 

The  bid  mechanism  certainly  will 
move  the  cotton.  We  no  longer  would  be 
the  residual  supplier.  The  burdens  of 
carrying  the  world's  whole  smi>lus  supply 
and  of  unreasonable  controls  upon  pro- 
duction would  be  lifted  from  our 
farmers  and  from  our  economy.  Within 
2  years  we  could  return  to  normal  pat- 
terns of  cotton  production  in  this  coun- 
try. We  would  share  equitably  in  the 
world  trade  in  cotton.  That  is  all  we 
ask. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  makes  sense  to  me. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  GREAT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO  SOLVE  THE  CRISIS 
OF  THE  CITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne] 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Housing  Act  was 
adopted  in  1949,  and  its  purpose  was  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  cities  for 
the  clearance  of  slums  and  blighted  areas 
and  their  redevelopment  in  accordance 
-with  well  prepared  plans.  The  main  ob- 
jective of  the  act  was  to  provide  ade- 
quate housiiig  to  replace  the  old.  the 
worn,  and  the  substandard. 

The  most  Important  goal  of  every 
citizen  to  live  in  decent  housing  has  been 
subverted  by  the  plaimers,  who  have 
erected  high-priced  housing— when  they 
provide  housing — at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  just 
standard  housing  accommodations.  City 
planners  who  build  monimients  to  them- 
selves instead  of  adequate  housing  for 
the  people,  as  intended  by  the  Housing 
Act,  are  doing  an  injustice  and  disserv- 
ice to  the  city,  our  State,  and  Nation. 

The  core  of  center  city  can  be  made 
beautiful,  attractive  and  appealing  if 
the  basic  Ideas  of  our  Housing  Act  are 
not  forgotten  and  neglected.  Commer- 
cial development  of  center  city  depends 
on  all  economic  groups  supporting  busi- 
ness establishments,  but,  if  only  upper 
income  persons  live  in  center  city,  the 
small  businessman  will  And  no  custwn- 
ers.  Core  development  without  develop- 
ment of  the  surrounding  area  will 
eventually  cause  deterioration  of  the 
core.  Slums  that  surround  artificial 
beauty  will  in  time  cause  beauty  ItseU 
to  succumb. 


City  planners  must  rethink  their 
schemes  for  development,  and  must  take 
note  of  proposed  area  designations. 
Saving  communities  that  can  be  saved 
by  utilizing  site  conservation  should  be 
clone.  Community-minded  developers 
.'hould  be  encouraged  and  invited  to  par- 
iicipate  in  such  programs. 

An  example  of  extremely  poor  judg- 
ment is  the  city  planners  designation  for 
mdustrlal  use  exclusively,  of  historic 
rranklin  Square  area  which  is  located 
::i  ancient  Northern  Liberties,  in  my 
uwn  congressional  district. 

Franklin  Square  area  is  the  northeast- 
c.  ly  center  city  quadrant  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  hallowed  by  Penn  Treaty  Park  where 
William  Pcnn  met  with  the  original  In- 
dian inhabitants.  Other  liistoric  shrines 
and  treasured  landmarks  include  Christ 
Cliurch,  where  George  Washington  wor- 
shiped ;  the  Betsy  Ross  House,  where  our 
first  flag  was  sewn;  Elfreth's  Alley,  the 
eldest  continuously  resided  street  in  the 
United  States;  Benjamin  Franklins 
Slave  and  nearby  Friends  meeting- 
house; St.  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  parent  of  Villanova  Uni- 
versity: St.  George's  Methodist  Church, 
the  mother  edifice  of  Methodism  in  this 
country;  St.  Michael's  and  Zion  Evan- 
fie'acal  Lutheran — German — Church;  St. 
Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church;  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran— German— Church :  St. 
Jolin's  Or thodox— Rumanian— Church ; 
St.  Michael's  Orthodox  Catholic— Rus- 
sian— Church;  St.  Agnes  Roman  Cath- 
oHc — Slovak — Church;  Holy  Redeemer 
Chinese— Roman  Catholic— Church;  As- 
sumption B.V.M.  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  Immaculate  Conception  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  Rome  Emanuel  Bap- 
tist Church,  one  of  the  largest  Negro 
congregations  in  the  city;  and  two 
Friends  meeting  houses  that  served 
Northern  Liberties.  Many  of  these 
churches  maintain  parochial  schools 
which  require  resident  children  and  stu- 
dents. 

More  outstanding  cultural  institutions 
include  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania; 
Russian  United  Beneficial  Association; 
Society  of  Free  Letts;  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
House;  Friends  Guild  Home  for  the 
.^sed;  Center  aty  Methodist  Mission; 
St.  Marj's  Ukrainian  Catholic  Home; 
Brith  Sholom  Congregation;  St.  Andrews 
Russian  Orthodox  Church;  Slovak  Bap- 
list  Church. 

We  must  also  consider  the  fact  that 
the  new  structures  planned  in  this  area, 
and  under  construction,  involving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Include  the 
new  Federal  courthouse;  the  new  U.S. 
Mint;  the  new  Mikveh  Israel  Synagogue, 
with  its  venerable  historj-;  the  new 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception;  and  the  new  cen- 
ter city  ofHce  building  complex  adjacent 
to  the  beautiful  Independence  Mall  ex- 
tending to  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge 
Plaza.  These  new  institutions  should  not 
bo  marred  by  exclusive  industrial  con- 
struction. 

The  Importance  of  the  priceless  social 
significance  of  the  Franklin  Square  area 
is  all  the  more  emphasized  when  It  is 
noted  that  all  of  the  -forementioned  in- 
stitutions and  landmarks  exist  within 
less  than  2  square  miles. 
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Many  homes  in  this  area  are  occupied 
by  longtime  residents  who  wish  still  to 
remain,  and  the  dwellings  are  not  all 
dilapidated  or  blighted.  Some  bhght  has 
occurred,  but  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
planners  in  designating  this  area  for  in- 
dustrial use  despite  its  proximity  to  the 
heart  of  the  city,  which  friistrates  plans 
of  residents  to  modernize  their  homes. 
Philadelphia  has  long  been  known  as  the 
City  of  Homes  and  this  honor  must  not 
be  lost. 

The  restoration  of  this  area  of  homes, 
in  conjunction  with  existing  business  es- 
tablishments, would  result  in  a  more 
healthy  and  enjoyable  housing  and  eco- 
nomic situation  for  the  inliabitants  of 
the  area.  Systematic  redevelopment  can 
accomplish  restoration  and  building  of 
homes  without  dislocation  and  dispersion 
of  inhabitants.  In  fact,  it  will  Induce 
the  return  and  infliLx  to  the  area  of 
persons  who  desire  to  live  there. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
finest  department  stores  in  the  East  are 
located  in.  adjacent  to.  or  close  to  this 
area,  including  Wananiaker's.  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier.  Gimbels,  and  Lit  Bros. 
The  best  customers  of  these  stores  are 
residents  of  adjacent  areas.  The  dislo- 
cation and  dispersion  of  iiiliabitants 
must  lead  to  the  decline  of  these  stores 
wWch  have  been  landmarks  and  prized 
business  establishments  in  our  city. 

Another  factor  we  must  consider  is 
that  misplanned  dislocation  and  disper- 
sion of  inhabitants  of  this  area  will  lead 
to  more  overcrowding  in  other  already 
congested  areas  and  the  creation  of  new 
slums  which  will  increase  our  health  and 
economic  problems,  and.  according  to 
Senator  Ribicoff.  increase  our  crime 
rates.  Planning  must  be  directed  to  pro- 
vide adequate,  standard  housing  for  the 
nonprivileged,  low-income  groups,  with 
purchase  prices  or  leasing  rates  which 
they  can  afford.  There  has  been  too 
much  dislocation  and  dispersion  and  in- 
creasing overcrowdedness  which  our 
Federal  laws  were  planned  to  correct  but, 
unfortunately,  these  laws  have  been 
subverted. 

The  city  planners  are  unmindful  of 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  other 
three  center  city  quadrants  where,  like- 
wise, each  one  has  a  square  to  provide 
the  nucleus  for  development  and  growth 
of  each  section. 

The  Franklin  Square  quadrant  is  the 
final  opportunity,  the  last  chance,  to 
provide  housing  for  those  intended  to  be 
benefited  by  the  Housing  Act. 

To  forget  the  Franklin  Square  area  is 
to  ignore  our  heritage  and  our  obligation 
to  preserve  the  American  tradition  and 
cultural  values  which  are  being  dis- 
sipated.   No  greater  error  can  be  made. 

Now  is  the  time  to  coordinate  the  func- 
tions of  all  interested  Federal  agencies  to 
use  the  principle  of  site  conservation  and 
save  this  vital  area  for  those  who  need 
housing,  in  an  area  where  every  race, 
creed,  and  color  lives  in  harmony,  and 
every  religion  has  a  house  of  worship. 

A  glorious  opportunity  is  here  for  the 
making  of  a  new  town  within  the  city,  to 
serve  as  an  example  of  noble  planning, 
modem  zoning,  advanced  construction, 
and  proper  housing,  with  institutions 
espousing  cultural  values  in  our  tradi- 


tion, for  preservation  of  oiu-  most  im- 
portant asset — our  citizens  and  their  de- 
velopment in  an  environment  which  will 
brighten  the  future  with  realization  of 
the  American  ideal.  Let  Philadelphia  be 
the  first  to  solve  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 


JLTDGING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 

MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quested this  time  to  discuss  House  Reso- 
lution 986.  which  I  introduced  last  week, 
dealing  with  standards  of  conduct  and 
ethics.  The  resolution  I  thought  was 
needed  because  the  Constitution  requires 
us  to  be  the  judges  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  qualifications  of  our  Members,  and  I 
was  disturbed  that  the  Congress  hati 
never  implemented  this  mandate  of  the 
Constitution.  However,  since  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  ha.s  reported  a  resolution 
wliich  I  expect  to  come  to  the  floor  in  the 
near  future.  I  will  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  discuss  this  matter  when 
the  House  takes  it  up  in  general  debate 


AN  ALTERNATE   SOLLTION  TO   BIG 
CITY  PROBLEMS 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  Waggonneri. 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
had  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  this  morning, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff. 

I  requested  time  to  appear  before  thr  t 
committee  during  its  hearings  on  tl? 
multiple  problems  facing  urban  centers 
today  because,  from  my  acquamtancj 
with  what  had  been  said  before  durin:; 
the  hoarmgs,  had  failed  to  turn  up  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  the  distress  of  these 
cities  could  be  treated  other  than  with 
massive  doses  of  Federal  money.  Be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  this  hand- 
out approach  is  not  a  solution  but  a 
placebo,  I  offered  another  alternative 
for  their  consideration. 

This  problem  is  one  which  this  bod.: 
must  deal  with  as  well  as  the  Senate  and 
I  would  Uke  to  present  my  thinking  on 
the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  all 
the  Members. 

As  you  well  know,  the  administrative 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
now  passed  the  magic  $100  billion  mark: 
an  arbitraiT  and  delusive  point  which 
has  long  been  more  symbolic  than 
meaningful. 

The  rising  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  blamed  for  the  crack  in  the  $100  bil- 
lion ceiling,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  the  inch 
that  now  sticks  out  of  the  top,  but  it  is 
not  the  submerged  feet  and  yards  of 
Federal  expenditure  that  are  the  base 
undergirding  the  peak. 

Nor  is  the  figure  of  $100  billion  the 
important  consideration.  'What  it  is 
being  spent  for  is. 
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At  the  present  rate,  the  cost  of  Federal 
welfarism  for  the  urban  centers  will  soon 
catch  up  and  pass  our  national  defense 
budget,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  single  example  of  the  alarming 
growth  of  Federal  welfare  and  social 
benefit  programs,  one  has  only  to  com- 
pare the  1963  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  budget  with  that  Department's 
1966  budget.  The  HEW  appropriation 
3  years  ago  was  for  $5.6  billion.  The 
fiscal  1966  budget  was  for  $8  billion,  but 
this  figure  does  not  include  such  addi- 
tions as  the  $1.2  billion  contained  in  the 
supplementary  appropriation  bill,  the 
$1.5  billion  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  $600  million  appropriated 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  These 
figures,  when  added,  come  to  $11.3  billion. 

Thus,  in  3  years,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  budget  alone  of  $5.7  billion,  a 
sum  that  is  more  than  the  entire  1963 
budget  of  S5.6  billion;  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  percent  in  3  short  years. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's budget  for  all  its  various  social 
welfare  programs  was  $26  billion.  It  is 
now  $36  billion  and,  at  this  rate,  will 
expand  to  $50  bUlion  in  another  few 
years. 

The  bill  for  megalopolis  is  a  staggering 
one,  one  the  people  of  this  generation 
alone  cannot  possibly  pay.  It  can  only 
be  passed  on  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

The  Great  Society  is  permeated  by  an 
intense  desperation  to  attempt  to  do  all 
things  for  the  victims  of  megalopolis,  a 
philosophy  that  is  entirely  alien  to  de- 
mocracy. As  this  philosophy  grows,  ex- 
pands and  smothers  the  people,  men  and 
women  are  growing  fearful  of  this  benev- 
olence from  the  Federal  Government;  are 
being  pressed  down  by  futility  and 
impotence. 

Their  social  mares  arc  dictated  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Their  economic  de- 
pendence upon  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment is  cemented  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  enforced  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Free  Americans  have  traditionally 
made  poor  subjects  for  regimentation,  yet 
the  pressures  driving  them  into  the 
cramped  mass  of  the  urban  center  is  al- 
most resistless.  The  farmer  is  no  longer 
free  to  farm,  so  he,  too,  crowds  inco  the 
city.  The  worker  can  find  employment 
only  in  the  teeming  jungle  of  the  factory- 
oriented  city.  The  favored  minority  has 
swiftly  learned  that  dole  and  welfare  are 
to  be  had  for  nothing  save  only  his  pres- 
ence in  the  city.  And  so  he  is  called  re- 
slstlessly  to  his  doom. 

As  crowd  pours  in  upon  crowd.  Mega- 
lopolis groans  with  the  burden,  but  the 
groan  is  interpreted  as  a  call  of  welcome, 
and  still  more  join  the  migration  in. 
The  siren  lure  of  the  city  is  as  old  as 
man.  The  city  has,  traditionally,  nur- 
tured the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
crafts.  To  cite  a  recently  popular  song, 
everything  is  supposedly  waiting  for  you 
Downtown.  However,  the  things  wait- 
ing for  you  include  choking  smog,  a 
never-abating  crescendo  of  noise  and  the 
nerve-tight  impatience  of  the  human 
traffic  jam. 


I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  there 
are  f>otholes  on  this  glory  road. 

We  are  rapiflly  reaching  the  point 
where  there  is  simply  not  enough  physi- 
cal space  or  mimutes  in  the  hour  to  move 
the  masses  to  and  from  the  j  obs  that  are 
available.  Mas^  traixsportation  propo- 
nents are  only  row  besinnins;  to  accept 
the  inevitable  fact  that  just  so  many 
human  bodies  and  so  many  automobiles 
can  be  tran.spoited  from  here  to  there  in 
a  Kiven  hour,  nj  matter  how  modern  the 
parkin^r  garasr,  how  wide  the  freeway.s, 
or  how  stagsered  the  working  hours. 

Great  cities  s«cUer  and  parch  for  lack 
of  vvaler.  Once  beautiful  Lake  Erie  as 
an  example,  has  choked  and  died  over  a 
daily  dose  of  17  million  tons  of  waste. 
Its  putrid  water  may  never  be  fit  to  swim 
in  or  drink  acaln 

Even  modest  sized  plots  of  green  grass, 
tices.  and  open  spaces  are  becoming 
memorabilia  talked  about  by  the  old 
folks,  but  unknown  to  many  children  of 
the  sixties. 

As  the  masses  come  together,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  eoouph  jobs  do  not  exist 
to  satisfy  the  wants.  The  dole,  the  head 
start,  the  poverty  program,  aid  to  de- 
pendents, the  support  of  unwed  mothers 
and  their  illegitimate  children  and  other 
stop-gap  desperation  mea.sures  are  pro- 
grams foredoomed  to  failure  because  they 
are  attempts  to  solve  problems  which,  in 
the  context  of  tlie  urban  mass,  defy  so- 
lution. 

The  pohiicpll  demngog  feeds  upon 
the  disease.  P;«.s  are  floated  in  the  sky, 
tne  "povi:  barrel '  cracks  open  under  the 
strain  of  its  Stfte  and  Federal  largess, 
voting  rolls  are  filled  with  the  unquali- 
fied, civil  disobedience  is  nurtured,  dem- 
onstrations against  injustices,  real  and 
imagined,  are  encouraged  and  defiance 
of  authority  becomes  the  order  of  the 
day  as  well  as  the  night. 

The  onslaught  against  internal  order 
and  justice  is  approaching  irresistibility. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  been  told  by 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City  th^t  tlie 
city  of  New  Yolk  alone  needs  $50  bil- 
lion in  the  next  decade  to  cope  with  its 
massive  problcrris.  Of  course,  you  know 
and  I  know  that  Mayor  Lindsay  s  figure 
is  unrealistic  and  borders  on  the  ridicu- 
lous. Some  fiscal  authority  has  even 
extended  thai  figure  to  cover  all  the 
major  cities  prooortionately  and  has  said 
that  it  would  take  the  sum  of  $1  trillion 
to  do  for  every  city  what  New  York's 
mayor  wants  done  for  his  beleaguered 
metropolis.  I  do  not  envy  the  mayor 
his  job,  but  I  do  know  that  expecting 
the  Federal  Government  to  hand  him  a 
check  for  $50  billion  shows  a  remark- 
ably circu:nscrilied  understanding  of  the 
possible  solutions. 

Heaped  upon  the  smoldering,  some- 
times flaming,  ooals  of  this  situation  is 
the  Supreme  Courts  glib  edict  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  This  decree,  in  effect, 
says  to  the  seveial  States:  "You  cannot 
pattern  your  St^te  legislatures  after  the 
federal  system.  Such  a  system  is  un- 
constitutional." 

For  178  years,  nearly  all  the  States 
patterned  their  legislatures  after  the 
system  set  up  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
Federal  Government:  A  House  composed 
of  Members  chosen  on  the  basis  oi  popu- 
lation and  a  Senate  composed  of  Mem- 


bers chosen  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  other  factors,  such  as  geography. 

The  search  for  truly  representative 
government  has  occupied  man  since 
earliest  times.  The  slick  and  artificial 
solution  contained  in  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  edict  has  been  rejected  time  and 
again  because  it  did  not  guarantee  fa:; 
representation. 

Fair  representation,  at  any  level  of 
government,  embodies  the  guarantrc 
that  neither  the  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas  nor  the  massive  urban  centers  car. 
choke  the  will  of  the  other;  that  there 
mu.st  be  understanding  of  the  problem.s 
of  each  and  a  willingness  to  seek  mutual 
agreement.  However,  under  this  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  the  heavily  popu- 
lated cities,  with  their  special  problem.v 
of  mass  transportation,  urban  renewal, 
illiteracy,  lawlessness,  staggering  welfare 
projects  and  industrial  expansion,  are 
seizing  control  of  State  legislatures  on  a 
winner-take-all  basis  and  utilizir- 
State  finances,  energy,  and  manpowo' 
exclusively  for  the  problems  and  benefit 
of  the  big  cities.  The  population  outside 
the  big  cities  stands  powerless  to  prever.t 
it.  No  longer  is  there  the  check  and 
balance  provided  by  a  legislature  repre- 
.senting  the  interest  of  many  diverse  peo- 
ples with  many  diverse  problems.  No 
longer  does  this  rural  minority  receive 
the  protection  it  deserves  and  demcc- 
rficy  demands. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision,  if  a! 
lowed  to  stand,  will  accelerate  the  con- 
centration of  political  and  economic 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  urban 
masses,  will  hasten  the  abandonment  of 
the  rural  areas,  will  add  further  to  the 
burden  of  the  farmer,  and,  worst  of  all, 
will  permit  the  major  cities  of  each  State 
to  name  that  State's  Governor,  as  well 
as  dictate  and  control  his  policies,  and. 
finally,  to  name  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  dictate  and  control  his 
policies  as  well. 

This  failure  of  the  Congress  to  do 
something  to  set  aside  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  will  prove,  in  time,  to  be 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  88th  and  SOtii 
Congresses. 

No  issue  in  the  history  of  our  couniiy 
lias  struck  so  decisively  at  the  very  roo'j 
of  our  form  of  government  as  this  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

It  has  been  said  that  Megalopolis  is  i:.- 
evitable  because  of  the  need  to  centrali^'e 
our  productive  capacities  in  growth  cen- 
ters in  order  to  gain  the  advantages  ci 
large  scale  production  of  goods,  vital  in  a 
competitive  world. 

Too  many  have  accepted  this  "inevi- 
tability" of  urbanization  on  the  ground-s 
that  it  is  economically  unavoidable 
Many  have  come  to  believe  that  urbani- 
zation is  a  natural  law  of  developmen: 

I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Mass  urbanization  has  taken  place 
largely  because  the  people  who  guide  and 
influence  our  economy  have  wanted  it  to 
take  place.  It  has  been  to  their  advan- 
tage to  bring  an  abimdant  supply  of  labor 
into  urban  localities  In  order  that  tlie 
wheels  of  production  could  roll  undis- 
turbed. They  have  interested  themselves 
in  policies,  both  private  and  governmen- 
tal, that  encourage  an  acceleration  of  the 
exodus  from  rural  communities. 


Urbanization  has  not  been  an  acci- 
dent; nor  has  it  been  Inevitable.  It  has 
been  brought  about. 

It  ha£  been  accelerated  by  the  political 
forces  bent  upon  profiting  from  the  vote 
potential  of  the  dependent  masses. 

It  has  brought  with  it  the  instruments 
of  its  own  defeat:  a  rising  crime  rate, 
poor  educational  facilities,  racial  agita- 
tion, health  hazards,  deplorable  hving 
conditions,  and  the  most  important  fac- 
tor of  all,  one  that  escapes  measure- 
ment: the  effect  all  these  emotional  and 
mental  stresses  on  man's  personality,  his 
mentality  and  his  morality. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  with 
the  fact  that  continued  urbanization 
will  continue  to  increase  crime,  impair 
health,  pollute  our  water,  foul  the  air. 
eat  up  our  green  spaces,  aggravate  the 
racial  problem,  and  increase  our  unem- 
ployment. Having  been  robbed  of  their 
tax  base,  cities  are  powerless  to  cope 
with  the  ever-spii-aling  demands  of  the 
populace. 

There  are  two  major  schools  of 
thought  as  to  what  corrective  action  can 
be  taken  at  this  late  hour.    • 

One  method  is  to  treat  the  results  of 
mass  urbanization  with  an  equal  mass 
of  Federal  programs  of  city-oriented 
welfare,  retraining,  urban  renewal  and 
socialization  of  education  and  medicine ; 
in  short.  Federal  management  of  major 
divisions  of  the  economic  and  social  or- 
der. This  is  the  present  policy.  It  is  a 
plan  that,  admittedly,  will  work  tempo- 
rarily and  to  a  limited  degree  but  only 
if  the  people  are  satisfied  to  trade  for  it 
a  substantia]  amount  of  their  freedom  to 
choose. 

In  other  times,  this  would  be  called 
what  it  rightfully  is.  socialism.  Now,  it 
goes  by  any  number  of  federalese  names. 
The  other  method  which  provides  cor- 
rective action  is  a  systematic  reduction 
in  urbanization.  Tliis  is  a  commonsense 
method  taking  into  account  the  puritan 
truism  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  That  is.  in  every 
respect,  the  more  realistic  and  the  more 
humane  solution.  It  is  also  the  solution 
which  Is  in  keeping  with  our  form  of 
government. 

The  very  concentration  that  makes 
the  metropolis  attractive  for  industrial 
use.  that  is,  its  access  to  speedy  trans- 
portation and  manpower  Is  also  the  con- 
dition that,  exaggerated,  can  make  the 
metropolis  unattractive.  So  many,  oc- 
cupj-lng  so  much  space,  utilizing  so  much 
manpower,  and  straining  so  much  of 
transportation's  ability  to  function,  fi- 
nally ceases  to  offer  space,  manpower  or 
mobility. 

The  traditional  widget  factory  with  a 
payroll  of  200  workers  flind  more  man- 
power, more  and  cheaper  space,  and 
swifter  access  to  all  points  of  the  United 
States  in  small  towns  near  one  of  the 
major  cities  than  it  can  in  the  heart  of 
megalopolis. 

When  plant  location  or  expansion  is 
considered,  two  misconceptions  of  rural 
America  exist.  The  first  is  that  small 
towns  lack  leadership.  The  second  is 
that  small  towns  are  disappearing  from 
the  scene. 
Both  concepts  are  palpably  Incorrect. 


The  leadership  which  abounds  in 
America's  smaller  commimities  is  pres- 
ent in  the  same  degree  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  So  too  are  the  lasting  moral 
and  ethical  values.  Nor  are  those  ethics 
confined  to  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
munity: they  run  like  a  tracer  through 
everj-  strata. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  employ- 
ers than  to  have  employees  who  share 
with  them  both  moral  and  ethical  senses, 
and  who  share  with  them  a  fundamental 
behef  In  the  basic  principle  of  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  pay.  Nothing  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  growth  of  thi.s 
country  than  these  moral  and  ethical 
values.  The  small  town  community  with 
its  sense  of  loyalty  and  sense  of  dutv  is 
a  choice  poles  apart  from  the  strangUng 
impersonal  contact  of  the  giant  urban 
factory  complex. 

The  rich  man  needs  to  know  how  poor 
men  work  and  the  poor  man  needs  to 
know  how  the  rich  men  work.  In  i-ural 
America,  this  understanding  exists  be- 
cause it  can  be  seen. 

An  investment  dollar  goes  considerably 
further  in  a  small  town.  The  economic 
impact  of  a  plant  hiring  20  people  in  a 
city  of  1,000  is  often  greater  than  that 
realized  in  a  city  of  100,000  from  a  plant 
employing  2,000. 

Dollar  for  dollar  of  new  payroll,  the 
small  community  enhances  the  economy 
of  its  citizens  far  greater  than  in  the 
lai-ge  city.  This  value  is  returned  to 
management  manifold  by  plant  lovalty 
and  community  interest  in  the  com- 
pany's welfare. 

Where  consumer  dollars  are.  pros- 
perity will  prevail. 

American  small  towns  have  their  day- 
to-day  problems,  but  they  confront  and 
solve  them,  often  despite  the  hampering 
effect  of  Federal  actions.  The  attitude 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  unques- 
tionably antismall  town.  What  were 
once  local  Federal  offices  are  being  sys- 
tematically consolidated  into  sprawling, 
regional  offices  located  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters. While  massive  grants  are  being 
handed  out  to  the  big  cities  with  which 
they  are  attempting  to  Improve  condi- 
tions and  lure  even  more  people  away 
from  the  rural  areas,  there  are  few  plans 
to  assist  the  small  community  in  any  sig- 
nificant way.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  political  "Ins"  to  swell  the  urban 
ranks  and  centralize  political  power 
What  independence  is  left  in  the  Nation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rural  area. 

If  industrialists  continue  to  permit, 
condone,  or  add  to  the  increasing  ur- 
banization trend,  they  are,  in  exactly  the 
same  degree,  adding  to  the  balance  scale 
on  the  side  of  big  government,  and,  ulti- 
mately, socialism  and  every  evil  associ- 
ated with  it. 

Urbanization  is  here  to  stav.  The 
question  is,  will  it  be  our  slave' or  our 
master.  The  extent  to  which  it  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  depends  on  the  present 
trend  of  industrial  concentration. 

The  type  of  society  we  will  pass  on  to 
our  children  is  up  to  the  small  indus- 
trialist. It  can  be  all  urban  with  its 
poverty.  Illiteracy,  welfare  and  dole,  or 
it  can  offer  the  alternative  of  a  reasona- 
ble balance  of  riu-al  living. 
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The  decision  to  return  to  the  small 
community  will  be  financially  rewarding 
to  the  industrialist  in  the  increased  plant 
efficiency  that  comes  from  devoted  em- 
ployees. 

But.  more  important.  It  will  reward 
America  by  saving  the  one  thing  we  can- 
not lose  and  still  survive:  our  form  of 
representative  government. 


POOL-ASHBROOK  BILL   IS   NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  AshbrookI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  joined  my  colleac-ue.  Repre- 
sentative Pool  of  Texas,  in  testifying 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee.  We 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  bill  which  Mr. 
Pool  and  I  introduced  to  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  the  Armed  Forces.  My  bill 
H.R.  16175.  is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
12047.  We  had  2  weeks  of  stormy  hear- 
ings and  aiTived  at  the  legislative  in- 
formation we  required  to  act  with  dis- 
patch and  yet  with  careful  consideration. 

As  you  know,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee held  several  days  of  Investigative 
and  legislative  hearings  which  were 
highly  publicized.  Some  of  these  reports 
did  not  convey  the  full  substance  of  the 
testimony.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that 
the  hearLngs  clearly  showed  the  neces- 
sity and  urgency  for  this  legislation. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
and  its  relation  to  existing  law,  we  be- 
lieve that  you.  too,  will  reach  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  evidence  demonstrates  that  there 
is  a  widespread  and  well-organized  effort 
by  Communist  groups,  and  their  afUliated 
organizations,  to  obstmct  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  its  Armed 
Forces  in  carr>ing  out  our  commitments 
for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
several  instances,  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies  intended  for  the  battlefront 
have  been  obstructed.  Disaffected  ele- 
ments witliin  our  society  have  openly  and 
extensively  solicited  and  collected  money 
and  other  property  for  delivery  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

Tlie  questions  arise:  Shall  we  permit 
the  continued  unpunished  obstruction  of 
the  movement  of  troops  and  supphes  to 
the  battlefront?     Shall  we  permit  the 
continued   unpimished   solicitation   and 
collection    of   money,    property,    or    any 
other  thing,  for  delivery  in  aid  of  enemy 
forces  who  are  killing  our  own  troops"? 
•Mr.   Speaker,   if   the   answer   to   these 
questions  is  "No,"  then  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  existing  Federal  law  is  inade- 
quate to  prevent  or  punish  such  activities. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
initial  efforts,  by  the  fifth  column  within, 
to  defeat  and  demoralize  our  troops  and 
our  people,  have  run  their  full  cycle.    On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  witnessed  only  tlie 
beginning.    As  the  situation  of  the  enemy 
abroad  becomes  more  critical,  we  may 
assume  that  their  cohorts  in  our  midst, 
who  aid  and  abet  them,  will  intensify 
their  efforts.    Unless  we  take  preventive 
measures,  we  cannot  predict,  nor  shall 
we  who  propose  this  legislation  assume 
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'•esponsibility  for,  the  devastating  yet 
probable  consequences  that  may  ensue 
because  of  the  failure  to  take  timely 
action. 

The  basic  issue  now  before  us,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  whether  we  shall  allow  of  any 
further  delay  in  the  enactment  of  essen- 
tial legislation  proposed  by  H.R.  12047  as 
amended. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
our  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  the  per- 
sistent effort  of  the  administration  to 
underestimate  the  need  for  an  effective 
law  to  cover  those  situations  where  overt 
acts  and  conspiratorial  design  have  been 
utilized  in  attempt  to  give  aid  to  our 
enemy  or  obstruct  our  Armed  Forces  at 
home.  The  hearings  fully  testify  to  the 
inadequacy  of  their  arguments.  I  note 
only  a  few  observations  here. 

The  Department  of  Justice  stated  that 
Federal  statutes  dealing  with  conspiracy, 
treason,  sedition,  and  subversive  activ- 
ities "might  be  applicable"  to  some  of 
the  activities  H.R.  12047  would  reach, 
and  that  some  of  these  activities  "may 
be  in  violation  of  State  or  local  law." 
The  Deputy  Attorney  General,  however. 
In  his  letter  expressing  the  official  views 
of  the  Department  and  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee,  failed  to  cite  a 
single  Federal  statute  that  was  clearly 
applicable  to  the  activities  described 
above. 

The  Department  ox  the  Aimy,  speak- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Defense,  would 
go  only  so  far  as  to  say  that  chapters  105 
and  115  of  title  18  "have  possible  applica- 
tion to  acts  like  those  addressed  by  H.R. 
12047." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  said 
that  the  provisions  of  section  402  of  H.R. 
12047  which  have  to  do  with  the  giving, 
soliciting,  and  so  forth  of  aid  "overlap, 
the  Export  Control  Act."  The  Depart- 
ment representative  in  his  testimony, 
however,  admitted  that  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  did  not  cover  financial  assistance 
and  the  soliciting  of  such  assistance  or 
material  goods. 

The  Department  of  State  said  that  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  "appears 
to  be  adequate  authority"  to  prevent  the 
sending  of  money  or  property  to  foreign 
powers  with  which  the  United  States  is 
engaged  in  armed  conflict.  It  did  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  question  of  solicitation 
of  such  funds  or  property  nor  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  403  of  H.R.  12047. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  pointed 
out  that  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
regulations  prohibited  the  transfer  of 
funds  or  credit  and  exports  to  North 
Vietnam.  It  admitted,  however,  that 
soliciting  funds  or  goods  was  not  punish- 
able unless  it  could  be  proved  that  they 
were  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  violate 
Ti-easuiT'  Department  regulations  based 
on  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Tlie  immediate  purposes  of  this  ac- 
tivity are  first,  to  help  materially  and  to 
assist  the  morale  of  the  Communist 
forces  which  are  attempting  to  impose 
their  rule  on  South  Vietnam  by  armed 
revolution,  supplemented  by  organized, 
large-scale  violence,  and  terrorism:  and 
second,  to  impede  and  obstruct  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  its 
Armed  Forces  In  resisting  armed  Com- 
mimlst  aggression  and  in  living  up  to 


U.S.  treaty  commitments  In  southeast 
Asia. 

The  long-range  objective  of  these  ac- 
tivities by  the  Communist  groups  in 
question  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
United  States  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  forces  of  world  communism  with  the 
ultimate  aim  that  our  republican  form 
of  government  will  be  destroyed  and  a 
Communist  dictatorship  imposed  on  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short,  the  need  for  tiie 
Pool-Ashbrook  bill  is  well  documented. 
It  is  immediate.  The  Congres.s  should 
act. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  ordt^r  of  tjie  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yolk  I  Mr.  GoodellI.  is 
recoenized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Ricord,  as  a  matter  of 
public  information,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  contlibutors  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Club.  The  list  is  compiled  from 
the  records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
showing  2,579  contributions  amounting 
to  $4,112,675.35  over  a  time  period  from 
Au;;ust  4,  1964.  thixiuch  May  31.  1966. 

The  list  is  arraticed  in  alphabetical 
orutr  by  State.  It  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  complete,  for  contributions  to 
State  President's  Clubs  in  States  are  re- 
corded by  State  agencies,  where  required 
by  Siatc  law.  but  col  wicli  the  Clerk  of 
tlio  House.  I  am  now  attempting  to 
complete  the  list  of  contributions  from 
tiie  various  State  capitals,  and  will  insert 
fnem  in  the  Recor*  upon  completion. 

CONTRIBUTIO.NS      TO      THE      PRESIDENTS      CLUB 

.A  Li  B.l  M  A 

August  4,  19o4*February  28.  1965 

A;iron  .^ronov.  208$  Myrtlewood  Dr.,  Mont- 
g:)mers.  SI. 000. 

G.  BalJes.  Jr  .  ,3812  Dumb.Trton  Dr  .  Bir- 
mingham. $1,000. 

A.  Berkowitz,  Empire  Bldg..  Blrtningham. 
$1,000. 

T.  Bell,  708  Hillvie^i'  Dr..  HuntsviUe,  $1,200. 

D.  Boone.  Citle.s  Service.  HuntsviUe,  SI, 000. 
.J.  Brown.  Sr..  P.O    Box  642   Ozark.  $500. 

P..  Calhoun,  2120  Clinton  Ave.,  W.  Hunts- 
vil.e,  !«il.OOO. 

J.  Capelle.  57  Adtms  Ave..  Montgomery. 
$1,000. 

H.  Clark.  Jr.,  842  prown  Marx  Bldg..  Bir- 
mingham. $1,000. 

G.  Cooper.  204  W.  Side  Sq  ,  HuntsviUe, 
$1  000. 

Dan  W.  Dnvis.  P.O.  Box  2278.  Florence. 
$1  000. 

N.  O.  Davis.  I.ee  County  BviUetin.  Auburn. 
$1,000. 

T.  Davis.  1500  N.  Court  St..  Montgomery. 
$5,000. 

C.  Dear,  Anni.ston,  $1,000. 

W.  Edwards.  1344  Vl'l'.loughby  Rd..  Birming- 
ham. •*  1.000. 

V,'.  Eigenbrod.  'Terry  Hutchens  Bldg, 
HuntsviUe,  $1,000. 

E.  Ellzey.  P.O.  Bo^  892.  .Selma.  $1,000. 

C.  Fields.  208  Jottes  Valley,  S.E  .  Hunts- 
viUe, $1,000. 

J.  Fleming.  Hunts«il!e.  $1,000. 

J.  M.  Polmar.  P.O.  Box  12.  Montgomery, 
$1,000. 

C.  Prazer.  1036  Dawson  Ave  .  Selnia.  $1,000. 

A.  Gaston,  1527  5th  Ave..  Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Grlmoe.  Box  488,  Gardendale. 
$1,000. 


J.  Harbert  HI,  2145  Highland  Ave.,  Bir- 
mingham, $1,000. 

J.  Hatx:h.  3022  University  Dr.,  N.W.,  Hunta- 
VlUe,  $1,000. 

J.  Hinton.  Tuscaloosa.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  A.  Jacobeon.  3600  Dover  Dr  ,  Birming- 
ham, $1,000. 

L.  Jeffers.  P.O.  Box  2287.  Birmingham, 
$1,000, 

J.  D.  John.  Box  22,  Gadaden.  »1,000. 

W.  Jones,  1  Ave.  Irmadle,  Montgomery. 
$1,000. 

F.  Leath.  200  Alabama  South,  Port  Payne. 
$1  000. 

J.  Levin,  2751  Highland  Ave..  Birmingham. 
$1,000. 

J.  Lewis.  2151  Highland  Ave..  Burnlughani, 
$1,000. 

J.  Lewis,  2503  6th  St..  S.W.,  HuntsviUe 
$1  000. 

W.  Lewis.  1106  Tiara  Circle,  Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

Mr.  A.  Lindstrom.  604  Vance  Rd..  S  VV  , 
HuntsviUe.  $1,000. 

C.  H.  McCauley.  1917  5th  Ave..  S..  Birming- 
ham. $1,000. 

J.  VV.  McConnell.  Jr.,  205  Redgewooc'.  PI  . 
Mobile.  $1,000. 

J.  McGulre.  2600  7th  St..  Tuscaloosa. 
$1  000. 

p.  Malone.  1603  Queen  City  Ave.,  Tusca- 
loMa.  $1,000. 

R.  Martin,  HuntsviUe.  $1,000. 

A.  Morgan,  1931  Shades  Craft,  Birming- 
ham. $1,500. 

J.  Overton.  P  O.  Box  1469,  Montgomery. 
$5,000. 

W.  Owens.  3600  5th  Ave.,  Birmingham. 
$1,000. 

J  Parker.  Alabama  Exchange  Bank.  Tuske- 
geo   $1,000. 

W.  Partlow,  Jr.,  6021  25th  Ave,,  Tuscaloosa, 
$1,200. 

R.  Pearsall.  2005  Rosewood  Dr..  N  \V  , 
Hunt.sville.  $1,000. 

J.  R.  Phlfer.  37  the  Downs  St.,  Tuscaloosa, 

$1,000. 

E.  Reid.  40S7  Hickory  Dr.,  Montgomery, 
$1000. 

p.  Richardson.  517  Franklin  St  .  Hunt.=- 
vUle.  $1,000. 

D.  Rivers.  12003  Mt.  Wharon  Dr  .  Hunts- 
viUe. $1,200, 

M.  Rosen.  147  N.  Mala  St.,  Citronell? 
$1,000. 

R.  Rothschild.  3405  CalTey  Dr  ,  Montgom- 
ery. $1,000. 

W.  Sellers,  3520  Salisbury  Rd..  Birming- 
ham.  $1,000. 

E.  Shipper,  321  S.  Seminary  St.,  Florence. 
$1,000. 

C.  Smith,  1001  Madison  Ave.,  Montgomery, 
$1,000. 

M.  G.  Smith,  3236  Bankhead  Ave..  Mont- 
gomery.  $).000.  $1,000,   $3,000. 

B.  Stockton,  Jr.,  511  Meridian  St..  Hunu^- 
viUe.  $1,000. 

A.  W.  Todd.  Box  347,  RussellvUle,  $1,000. 

V,  Wagner,  3855  Lincoln  Dr,,  Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

H  'Watson.  Jr..  6806  Jones  Valley  Dr  .  ."=  AV 
Hunt.sviUe.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  C.  Weisenburgh.  3131  Norman  BriJge 
Rd  .  Montgomery.  $1,000. 

J.  Welch,  P.O.  Drawer  JJ.  Tuskegee.  $1  nni 

C.  Whitesell,  P.O.  Box  1133.  Montgomery 
$1,000. 

January  1.  1966-February  23.  1966 

L.  P.  Jeffers.  P.O.  Box  2287,  Birmingham 
Ala..  $1,000. 

M.  G.  Smith,  Sr.,  P.O.  Box  6023.  Moir- 
gomery,  $1,000. 

J.  H.  White.  3719  Old  Leeds  Rd..  Birming- 
ham, $1,000. 

March  1.  1966-May  31.  1966 

Prank  J.  Caron,  P.O.  Box  234,  Mobile, 
$1,000, 

John  W.  Overton.  P.O.  Box  1469,  Mont- 
gomery,  $5,000, 


Mrs.  John  W.  Overton,  P.O.  Box  1469, 
Montgomery,  $5,000. 

ALASKA 

Axtgust  4,  1964-Fehruary  28,  1965 

W.  Bittner.  1145  H  Street,  Anchorage, 
$1,000. 

January  1.  1966-February  28,  1966 
N.  E.  Sommers.  502  2nd  Avenue,  Anchorage, 
$1,000. 

ARIZONA 

August  4.  1964-February  28,  1965 

L.  .\ckerman,  II,  6130  E;ist  Camelback  Rd  , 
Phoenix.  $2,000. 

J.  Chiapetta.  Rt.  5.  Box  239.  Tucson.  $1,000. 

L.  Douglas,  S.  Ariz.  Bank  &  Trust,  Tucson, 
$1,000. 

J.  Gaskins.  6634  Calle  Redondo,  Scottsdale, 
$920. 

S.  Goddard.  P.O.  Box  3034.  Tucson.  $1,000. 

Kemper  Marley,  2001  E.  Colter,  Plioenix, 
$  1 ,000. 

B.  Merrill.  2949  W.  Osborn  Rd  ,  Phoenix, 
.$1,000. 

M.  Mlnlken,  1401  W.  1st  St.,  Yuma.  $1,000. 

L.  Nowell,  28  Mountain  Shadows  E..  Scotts- 
dale, $1,000. 

J.  Osborne,  Box  9128.  Phoenix,  $1,000. 

D.  Rich.  3550  N.  Central  Ave.,  Phoenix, 
$1  000. 

H.  Rubenstein,  1004  N.  27th  Ave  .  Phoenix, 
$1,000. 

D.  Searles,  4614  N.  82nd  St.,  Scottsdale, 
$1,000. 

L  L.  B.  Steward.  Jr  .  5401  Calle  Del  Media, 
Phoenix.  $1,000. 

R.  Watkins,  Sr  ,  P  O.  Drawer  97,  Buckeye, 
J  1.000. 

September  1.  1965~December  31,  1965 

C  G.  Duthcher,  5301  Camelhead,  Phoenix, 
$1,000. 

L.  J.  Mahoney,  P.O.  Box  1828,  Phoenix, 
$1,000. 

January  l,  1966-February  28.  1966 

G.  StiUman,  300  W.  Osborn  Rd  .  Phoenix. 
$1,000. 

ARKANSAS 

August  4,  1964~Februaiy  28.  1965 
J     W.    Murphy,    Calion    Rd.,    El    Dorado. 

$3  000. 
J    A.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  303  Murphv  Bldg  ,  El 

Dorado,  $1,000. 
Dr.  J.  Rushing,  El  Dorado,  $1,000. 

September  1.  1965-December  31.  1965 
K   P.  Wilson,  Jacksonville,  $1,000. 
March  1,  1966-May  31.  1966 

Jim  Brandon,  Pyramid  Btillding.  Liuie 
Rock,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Jack  Carnes,  132  California  St.  NW. 
Camden.  $1,000. 

Leon  B.  Catlett,  727  Pyramid  Bldg  ,  Little 
Rock.  $1,000. 

John  A.  Cooper.  Cherokee  Village,  $1,000. 

W.  E.  Darby,  P.O.  Box  2900.  Little  Rock. 
$1,000. 

WiUlam  Dlllard.  P.O.  Box  486.  Little  Rock, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Dill.ard,  P  O  Box  486.  Little  Rock, 
$1,000. 

Charles  H  Earl.  1613  Main  Street.  Little 
Rock,  $1,000. 

Thomas  Gaughan.  Camden,  $1,000. 

Dave  Grundfest,  River  Oaks  Circle.  Little 
Rock.  $1,000. 

Olen  Hendrix.  Prescott,  $1,000. 

W.  E.  Hussman,  News-Times  Pub  Co  , 
Camden.  $1,000. 

Harold  Jinks,  490  N.  Fifth  St,  Plggott, 
$1,000. 

C.  B.  Nance,  Jr.,  315  E.  Broadway  West 
Memphis.  $2,000. 

Jess  P.  Odom,  35  SherrlU  Heights,  Little 
Rock.  $1,000. 

Harry  L.  Oswald,  P.O.  Box  5150.  No.  Little 
Rock,  $1,000. 

David  L.  Parr.  P.O.  Box  4257.  Asher  Stat  . 
Little  Rock,  $1,000. 


Edward  M.  PenJck,  Worthen  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  Little  Rock,  $1,000. 

Raymond  Rebsamen,  Tower  Bldg.,  Little 
Rock,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Bemsamen,  Tower  Bldg., 
Uttle  Rock.  $1,000. 

J  S.  Rtishlng.  El  Dorado.  $1,000. 

WiUi.am  J.  Smith,  Bovle  Bldg  ,  Little  Rock, 
$1,000. 

Joe  M.  Smreker,  301  So  Tenth  St.,  Ft. 
Smith.  $1,000. 

Jeta  Taylor.  Ozark.  $1,000. 

B  Finley  Vinson.  First  Natl.  Bank,  Little 
R.-K-k.  $1,000. 

Jerry  W.  Watkins.  303  Murphy  Bldg.. 
El   Dorado.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Murphy.  303  Murphy  Bldg  .  Ei 
Dorado.  $1,000.  I 

David  M.  Yocum  III,  1222  No  Madison  St., 
El  Dorado,  $1,000. 

C.^LIFORNIA 

Auguit  4. 1964-February  28, 1965 
Aerojet  Good  Citizenship,  6352  Irwindale, 

Azusa,  $2,000. 

R.    Aldrich,   504   S.   Plymouth    Blvd.,   Lo^ 

Angeles.  $1,000 

C.  Bailev.  4366  E.  26th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
$2,500. 

S.  Barlow.  Beverlv  Hills  Natl.  Bank,  Beverly 
Hills.  $3,000. 

K.  Beard,  Box  561.  Modesto.  $1,000. 

J.  Bogdanovlch,  31  Saddlerock.  Roiling 
Hills.  $1,000. 

J.  Balluff.  121  E  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  $1,000. 

P.  Chew.  680  Gearv  St,  San  Francisco, 
$1,000. 

Committee  to  Elect  Johnson  President,  45 
Second  St.,  San  Francisco.  $4,000. 

N.  Ctury.  4922  W.  8th  St..  Los  Angeles. 
$2,500. 

P.  Curry,  1109  S,  Orange  Grove  Blvd.,  Pasa- 
dena. $2,500. 

Mrs  J.  O.  Degnan.  12  Crest  Road.  Belve- 
dere. $1,000. 

DNC  President's  Club  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia,   601    California    St.,    San    Francisco, 

$5,000. 

F.  De  Hoflman,  9636  LaJoUa  Farms  Rd  , 
La  JoUa,  $1,000. 

P.  M.  Donahoc.  706  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.- $1,000. 
A.  Eyrand,  906  HiUcrest  Rd  .  Beverly  Hills, 

$2,500. 

Mrs.  S.  Eyrand.  906  HiUcrest  Rd  .  Beverly 
mils.  $2,500. 

L.  Feller.  2030  State  St..  San  Diego.  $1,000. 

J.  P.  Getty.  17985  Pacific  Coast  Hwy.. 
Malibu.  $1,000. 

M.  Gordon,  9171  Wilshire,  Bhd  ,  Beverly 
Hills.  $1,000. 

A.  Hemmer.  10889  Wilshire.  Los  Angeles, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  A  Hemmer.  10889  Wilshire  Blvd  .  Los 
.Angeles.  $1,000. 

D.  Haughton.  12956  Blairwood  Dr.,  Studio 
City   $.500. 

E.  Hills.  6th  &  Figueroa.  Los  Angeles,  $2  500. 
W.  C.  Hobbs.   12600  S.  Daphne  Ave..  Haw- 
thorne, $1,000. 

C.  G.  Hokanson.  2140  Portues  Ave  .  Los  ."in- 
geles.  $1,000. 

R.  Hornby.  600  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. $1 .000. 

N.  O.  Houston,  4230  Pawa,  Los  Angeles, 
$1,000. 

Abe  Kaufman.  1940  Franciscan  Way  Ala- 
meda. $4,525.85. 

G.  L.  Killlon,  601  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $5,000. 

L.  Kornlk,  4344  University  Ave  .  San  Diego. 
$2,500. 

C.  Luckman,  9220  Sunset  Blvd..  Los  An- 
geles. $4,500. 

Mrs.  H.  Luckman,  9220  Sunset  Blvd.,  Las 
Angeles,  $3,000. 

J.  Mamakos.  3771  Effingham  Place.  Los  An- 
geles, $2,500. 

A.  Martin.  6675  Whitley  Terrace.  Los  An- 
geles, $2,500. 


A.  Mood,  909  Glenhaven  Dr.,  Pacific  Pali- 
sades. 81,000. 

J,  Moms,  605  Commercial,  San  Francisco. 
$1,000. 

J.  McPherson,  480  Pullman  Rd.,  Hillsbor- 
ough. $1,000. 

R.  Nicholson,  2513  Florida  .Ave.,  Richmond, 
$1,000. 

Northern  California  President's  Club  for 
LBJ,  601  California  St..  San  Francisco,  $100- 
000. 

N.  Owings,  1  Bush  St.,  San  F>ancisco. 
$5,000. 

K.  Patrick.  1221  Ride  Rd  .  Pasadena.  $1,000. 

A.  J.  Rendon,  1125  W.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
$1,000. 

D  Semar.  9170  La  Alba  Dr..  Whittler.  $1,000. 

N.  Shapell.  8857  W.  Olympic  Blvd  .  Beverly 
Hills,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  C.  Stanaland.  16620  BeUflower  Blvd  . 
Bellflower.  $1,000. 

J.  Stanaland,  16220  BeUflower,  BeUflower. 
$1,000. 

Lari  Stanton,  140  S  Geary  St  .  San  Fran- 
cisco. $1,500. 

Jules  C.  Stein,  1330  Angelo  Dr..  Beverly 
HiUs.  $3,000. 

Southern.  California  President's  Club  for 
Johnson,  3900  Lankershelm,  Universal  City, 
$.155,000. 

J.  Walsh    Jr  .  405  14th  St.,  Oakland.  $1,000. 

R.  Wenzel,  810  20th  St  ,  Santa  Monica. 
$2,500. 

September  1-Decembcr  31    1965 

J  A.  Barkett.  814  N.  Hunter  St  .  Stockton, 
$1,000. 

L.  Barrett.  9th  &  Howard  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. SI. 000. 

M    Bi.sirin.  3005  G.  Street,  Eureka.  $1,000. 

A  B.  Chlnn,  738  Washington  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. $1,000. 

C.  DeBrett«vll.  400  Calif.  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. $1,000. 

N.  J  Friedman.  660  Mills  Bldg  .  San  Fran- 
cisco. 51.000. 

H.  Harvey.  19200  S.W  Ave  .  Torrance,  $1 ,000, 

L,  A.  Harvey.  19200  S W.  Ave,  Torrance. 
$1  000. 

L.  M.  Harvev.  19200  S  W.  .^ve  ,  Torrance, 
$1,000, 

I,  Kav,  210  Sansome  St  .  San  Francisco, 
SI  000, 

G  Killlon,  601  California  St  ,  San  Francisco, 
$1  000 

A.  Kofman,  1940  Franciscan.  Alameda. 
$1,000, 

M   Lewis.  617  W.  7th  St  .  Los -Angeles.  $1  000. 

S.  P  Marraccmi.  225  Clifton  St.,  Oakland, 
$1  000. 

R  E  .Murphv.  1967  13th  St.,  Sacramento, 
$1,000. 

N.  W.  Patterson.  789  Stanford  Ave  .  Menlo 
Park.  $1,000. 

O.  Pearson,  2701  16th  St..  San  Francisco. 
$1,000 

M.  E  Pollard.  14401  Ventura  Blvd  .  Sher- 
man Park.  $1,000. 

A.  J  Rockwall.  Ill  Sutt<r  St  ,  San  Fran- 
cisco. $1,000. 

A.  P  Schuman  2701  16th  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. $1,000, 

W.  H.  Shorenstein.  39  Sutter  St  .  San  Fran- 
cisco. $750. 

M.  Sobel.  680  8th  St  .  San  Francisco.  $1,000. 

A.  Spiegel.  900  N.  Alpine  Dr  ,  Beverly  Hills. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  C  W.iischaw,  2324  N.  Vermont.  Los 
Angeles.  $1,000. 

M.  Webb,  1040  Maybrook  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
51.000. 

S.  A  Zolczzi.  Jr..  10  Wolfback  Ridge,  Savisa- 
llto.  $1,000 

L    E    Hokln.<=    PO    Box  1036.  Ross.  $1,000 

January  l.  1966-Fcbruary  28.  1966 

R    M    Bninson.  1449  Laurel  Way,  Beverly 

Hills.  $1,000. 

L  Hoffman.  12312  W.  Olympic  St  ,  Los  An- 
geles. $1,000. 

R.  Lapin.  20  San  Buenaventura  Way  S.m 
Francisco.  $5  OOu. 
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Mrs.  R.  Lapln,  20  San  Buenaventura  Way, 
San  Francisco,  (5,000. 

K.  M.  McDermott,  728  S.  C!oronado,  Los 
Angeles,  $1,000. 

A.  Wilson,  816  W.  Fifth  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, $1,000? 

March  1, 1966-May  31, 1966 

Robert  M.  Brunson,  1449  Laurel  Wav, 
Beverly  Hills,  $4,000. 

Joseph  L.  Burden,  P.O.  Box  4009,  Compton, 
$5,000. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Burden,  4294  Country  Club 
Drive.  Long  Beach,  $5,000. 

F.  W.  Hesse,  1  Space  Park,  Redondo  Beach, 
$1,000. 

Albert  C.  Martin,  333  So.  Beaudry  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  $3,000. 

Dorothy  D.  Martin,  333  So.  Beaudry  Ayr,, 
Los  Angeles,  $3,000. 

J.  Edward  Martin,  333  So.  Beaudry  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  $3,000. 

Mrs.  J.  Edward  Martin,  333  So.  Beaudry 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  $3,000. 

COLORADO 

August  4,  1964-February  28,  1965 

E.  Adams,  2750  E.  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver, 
$1,000. 

W.  A.  Alexander,  350  S.  Santa  F.e  Dr., 
Denver,  $1,000. 

J.  A.  Amter,  1755  South  St.,  Denver,  $1,000. 

B.  Anderson.  930  Petroleum  Club  Bldg., 
Denver,  $1,000. 

E.  Brooks,  1029  E.  8th  Ave.,  Denver,  $1,000. 
H.  Carroll,  3355  E.  Eastman,  Denver,  $1,000. 

F.  Cavanaugh,  2317  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
Denver,  $1,000. 

E.  Cervi,  Littleton,  $1,000. 

Louis  Deegan,  75  S.  Elm  St.,  Denver,  .$1,000. 

W.  C.  Emery,  Bank  of  Denver,  15th  &  CaU- 
fornla  Sts.,  Denver,  $500. 

R.  Flournoy,  3001  Wilson  Ct.,  Denver, 
$1,000. 

M.  Fry.  300  Broadway,  Denver.  $1,000. 

W.  Grant.  730  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver, 
$1,000. 

P.  Griffin,  P.O.  Box  55,  Ft.  Collins,  $1,000. 

Jack  Hoeppner,  30  Boulder  Crescent, 
Colorado  Springs,  $1,000. 

George  J.  M.  Kelley,  375  Gilpin  St..  Denver. 
$1,000. 

D.  F.  Lawrence,  827  17th  St.,  Denver,  $2,000. 
L.  MlUiman,  4260  E.  Evans,  Denver.  $1,000. 
J.    Mullins,    1089    Bannock    St.,    Genney, 

$1,000. 

R.  Olson,  2480  W.  70th  Ave.,  Denver,  $1,000, 

C.  Padden,  1955  Zong  St..  Golden,  $1,000. 
N.    Pallvnlck,    2475    S.    Jackson.    Denver. 

$1,000. 

H.  A.  Rabb,  1075  Corona  St.,  Denver,  $1,000. 

J.  Rosen,  3625  E.  Calfax  Ave.,  Denver, 
$1,000. 

W.  Sando.  5700  E.  Stanford  Dr.,  Englewood. 
$1,000. 

R.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  2550  S.  Columbine,  Denver, 
$1,000. 

B.  Stapleton,  1700  Broadway,  Denver,  $500. 

W.  Stevenson.  Box  L,  Aspen,  $1,000. 

E.  Stone,  1950  Monaco  St.  Pkwy.,  Denver, 
$1,000. 

A.  Weiss,  1223  Race  St.,  Denver,  $1,000. 

G.  Williams,  Boulder,  $1,000. 
September  1,  1965-December  31,  1965 

Mr.  E.  Cervl.  1900  E.  Bellevlew,  Littleton, 
$1,000. 

P.  V.  Horst,  Route  Box  564,  Denver,  $1,000. 

J.  C.  Mullins,  1089  Bannock  St.,  Denver, 
$1,000. 

R.H.  Olson,  401  Race  St.,  Denver,  $1,000. 

J.  D.  Rauth,  P.O.  Box  179,  Denver,  $1,000. 

B.  Rockwell,  918  17th  St.,  Denver,  $1,000. 
E.  M.  Stone,  1950  Monaco  Parkway,  Denver, 

$1,000. 

L.  G.  Taylor.  45th  at  Jackson.  Denver. 
$1,000. 

M.  P.  Zall.  301  Equitable  Bldg..  Denver, 
$1,000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31. 1966 

Leo  Van  Dlttle,  28  Viking  St.,  Denver, 
$1,000. 


August  31,  1966 


coNjfECTicirr 
August  4,  1964-Fehruary  28,  1965 

J.  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  38  Pembroke  Rd.,  Darien, 
$500. 

T.  Chubb,  P.O.  Bo«  4343,  Greenwich,  $1,000. 

W.  J.  Cronln,  114  Barker  St..  Hartford. 
$1,000. 

F.  D'Addarlo,  513  Boston  Ave.,  Bridgeport. 
$1,000. 

R.  Deutsch,  Cherr>-  Valley  Rd..  Greenwich, 
$1,000. 

M.  M.  Donahue.  Pewart  Pool,  Greenwich, 
$1,000. 

L.  Heyman,  8  West  St.,  Danbury.  $1,000. 

J.  Isbrandtsen,  Red  Top.  Riverside.  $1,000. 

A.  Lewis,  223  Hickok  Rd.,  New  Canaan, 
$1,000. 

W.  SahloiT,  308  Old  Oak  RU.,  Fairfield, 
$100. 

C.  Stone,  Arrow  Head  Rd  ,  Westport,  $150. 
J.  White  III,  PC.  Box  178L  Yale  Station. 

New  Haven.  $2,500. 

September  1.  19i5-Dece7nbcr  31.  1965 
E.    Prezioso.    69    Siiilors   Lane,    Bridgeport. 
$1,000. 

Augur.t   4.  1964- February  28.   1965 

R.  Ames,  1604  W.  6th  St.,  Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

S.  Arsht,  415  Old  Sennett  Rd.,  Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

A.  Bayard,  1006  Overbrook  Rd.,  Wilming- 
ton, $1,000. 

E.  Bayard,  9  Red  Oak  Rd.,  Wilmington, 
$1,000, 

H.  Berg,  4005  Coleridge  Rd  .  Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

E.  Carvel,  Clayton  Ave.,  Laurel,  $1,000. 

S.  Cohen,  1707  X'eale  Rd  ,  Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

E.  Dukes,  Selbyville,  $1  OOO. 

J.  Ferri,  4403  Channing  Rd  ,  Wilmington. 
$1,000. 

D,  Herrmann,  705  E.  Matson  Run  Pkwv., 
Wilmington.  $1,000. 

J.  Julian,  2301  Baynard  Blvd.,  Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

R.  Kelly,  110  Chtitham  PI,  Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

M.  Poppltl,  706  S.  Clayton  St.,  Wilmington. 
$1,000.  I 

W.  Preston.  903  jifferson  St..  Wilmington. 
$1,000. 

H.  Ruvensteln,  2309  Baynard  Blvd.,  Wil- 
mington, $1,000. 

R.  Vogel,  1803  Monroe  St.,  Wilmington. 
$1,000.  ^ 

September  1,  1995-DccembeT  31,  1965 
H.  M.  Berg,  646  \fllmlngton,  Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

W.  E.  Preston,  903  Jefferson  St.,  Wilming- 
ton, $1,000. 

H.  D,  Zutz,  407  Delaware  Ave.,  Wilming- 
ton, $1,000. 

DI.STRICT  OF  COH•MBI.^ 

August  4,   1964^February  28,   1965 
Miss  Adams,  no  afldress  given,  $1,000, 

F.  Akers,  5019  Linneans,  N,W.,  $1,000. 

L.  Akers.  5019  Linneans  Ave.,  N.W..  $1,000. 
S.  A.  Alex.  1000  6th  St  .  S.W  ,  $1,000. 
J.  1.  Appell,  6445  Luzon  Ave.,  N.W..  $500 
$500. 

Artists  &  Entertainers  for  John.son  & 
Humphrey,  1025  15tl|  St.,  N.W.,  $3,000,  $3,000. 

J,  Auger,  1217  22nd  St.,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

Builders  for  Johnson  &  Humphrey.  1025 
15th  St.,  N,W„  $7,57B. 

I.   Burka,  2859   V  St.,  N.E.,  $1,000. 

G.  Cafritz.  2301  Fojhali  Rd.,  .fl.OOO. 
T.  Carolan.  1815  H  St.,  N.W..  $1,000. 

G.  Carter,  3450  OrOway  St.,  N  W.,  $1,500. 

R.  Clark,  6411  ChBlum  Pl.ace,  $1,200. 

Citizens  for  Johnecn  &  Humphrey.  1025 
15th  St.,  N.W..  $6,000,  $17,000,  $15,000,  $11  - 
371.67.   $374.18. 

C.  M.  CliiTord,  815  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.. 
$1,000. 

W.  Cohen,  1800  Sycamore,  N.W.,  $1,000. 


W.  Cohen,  1832  Jefferson  Place,  NW 
$1,000. 

P.  Collins,  1000  Connecticut  Ave.,  Nw 
$1,000.  ■    " 

P.  Coughlln,  Bende  Boulevard,  $1,000. 

E.  Cooper,  3526  Quebec  St.,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

J.  Danzansky  3115  Pessendent  St.,  NVV 
$1,000. 

L.  Davidson,  1612  K  Street.  N.W.,  $1,000. 

D.  C  Lawyers  for  Johnson  &  Humphrey 
800   17th   St  ,  N.W..  $343.82. 

M.  J.  Deutsch,  910  Cafritz  Building,  $1,000 
R.  DeWitt,  425   13th  St..  N.W.,  $1,000. 

E.  Dougherty,  1500  Massachusetts  Ave 
,$1  000. 

R.  Dw.-.n,  1108  16th  St.,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

G.  M.  Elsey,  2201  King  Place,  N,W.,  $1,000. 

J.  H.  Fisher,  1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  N  W 
$1,500. 

L.  S.  Flagg  in.  800  4th  Street,  S.W.,  $250 

A,  Fogelman,  1100  17th  St..  N.W.,  $1,000. 

P.  Ford,  1000  Connecticut  Ave..  NW 
$1,000. 

A.  Forte,  2224  Loughborough  Road,  NW 
S5,000. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Freed.  Shoreham  Hotel,  $1,000. 
Mrs.  P.  Freed.  Shoreham  Hotel.  $1,000. 
R.  Gamble.  Woodward  Building,  $300. 
J.    Goldstein,   Pier   4.   Maine  &   N   Streets 
N.W,,  «1.000. 

H.  Greenberg,  1707  I,.  Street,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

B.  Griffm,  1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W, 
$1,000. 

A.  Haley.  1735  De  Sales  St  ,  $1,000. 

A.  Hassan,  4201  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW, 
$500. 

J.  Hayes.  Broadc.Tst  Hou.se.  $1,000. 

D.  Hayworth,  1311  Delaware  Ave.,  S  \V , 
$1  000. 

J.  P.  Hendrick,  3303  Volta  Place,  $5,000. 

J.  Holton.  1610  Manchester  Lane,  NW, 
$1,000. 

S,  S,  Hoye,  5151  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N  W.,  SGOO. 

T,  JafTe,  2727  29th  Street,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

H.  Kafofion,  4201  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W., 
$1,000. 

W.  Kelly,  Investment  Building,  $500. 

H.  Kennedy,  420  Cafritz  Building.  $1,000. 

R.  King,  1030  15th  Street.  N.W,.  $1,000. 

M.  Kirwan,  University  Club,  $1,000. 

M.  Kraft,  300  E  Street,   S.W.,  $1,000. 

D.  Kreeger.  3201  Fessenden  Street,  N.W., 
$3,000. 

R.  Kurru.?.  2000  K  Street.  N.W.,  $1,000 
Miss    A.    Leberton,    2500    30th    St.,    N  '.V, 
$1,000. 

B.  Libbv,  1120  Connecticut  Ave.,  :;.\V , 
$1,000. 

Mrs,  B.  Linder,  1901  24th  Street,  N.W.. 
$2,000. 

H.  Linder,  1901  24th  Street,  N.W..  $2,000. 

Dr.  I.  Litchman,  1812  K.  Street.  N.W, 
$1,000. 

J.  A.  Logan,  1025  Connecticut  .\ve..  N.W., 
$1,000. 

J.  McGranaghan,  2500  Q  Street,  N.W, 
$2,000. 

T.  McGregor,  2121  K  Street,  N.W.,  $1,000, 
$2,500. 

E.  Maculey,  III,  1406  34th  Street.  $1,000, 
S.  Magazine.  2115  Yorktown,  $1,000. 

S.  Marshall,  1875  Connecticut  AveiiV.e. 
N.W.,  $100, 

E.  L.  Merrigan.  929  Penna.  Bldg.,  $1,000, 
$2,500. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  1624  Crescent  PI.,  N  W., 
$2,500. 

H.  Mlchnlk.  1812  K  St.,  N.W..  $100. 

K.  Miller.  1875  Conn.  Ave..  $1,000. 

W.  E.  Miller.  Shoreham  Hotel,  $1,000. 

I   Mitchell,  Jr..  1344  Ingraham,  N.W..  $1,000. 

National  Lawyers  Club  for  J-H.  1025  15th 
St.  N.W.,  $8,000.' $3,000,  $20,000. 

R.  Nicholas,  in,  318  A  St.,  N.E..  $1,000, 

P.  Nitze,  3120  Woodley  Road,  $3,000. 

R.  Noriar,  1118  22nd  St.,  N.W.,  $500. 

L.  P.  Oberdorfer.  4828  W.  Street,  N.W, 
$1,000. 

R.  Oliver,  1001  Conn.  Ave.,  $1,000. 

W.  Orrick,  Jr.,  4856  Rockwood  Pkwy  ,  $1  0^0. 

C.  Paradise,  1515  L  St.,  N.W.,  $2,500. 
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N.  Paul,  3035  Chalnbrldge  Rd.,  $1,000. 

C.  Pepper,  $1,100. 

F.  Rapstlne,  P.O.  Box  10025,  $100. 

L.  Redman,  815  Conn.  Ave.,  $1,000. 

E.  Rhetts,  1511  K  St.,  $1,000. 

W.  Roth.  3005  O  St.,  N.W..  $1,000. 

Rural  Americans  for  Johnson,  1106  Conn 
Ave..  N.W.,  $3,000. 

Rural  Americans  for  Johnson,  1025  15th 
St.,  N.W. ,  $8,000. 

A.  Sagalyn,  3006  Albermarle  St.,  N.W., 
$1,000. 

W.  Schulte,  3708  Carey  Place,  $1,000. 

A.  P.  Schwortz,  3306  R  Street,  $2,000. 

Scientists  &  Engineers  for  J-H,  1106  Conn. 
Ave  ,  N.W.,   $3,000,   $13,000. 

F.  Shea.  743  15th  St.,  $500, 

H.  A.  Schneider,  815  15th  St  ,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

C.  E.  Shorey,  Jr.,  3440  34th  Place,  N.W., 
$1,000. 

Small  Businessmen  for  J-H.  1025  15th  St 
N  W.,  $3,434.07,  $15,000. 

C.  Stein,  1860  Redwood  Terr.,  $1,000. 

J.  Suffridge,  De  Sales  Bldg.,  $1,000. 

G.  Summers,   1625  K  Street,  N.W.,  $2,500. 
S.  S.  Surrey,  4632  Reservoir  Rd.,  $500. 

E.  Terres,  5015  Lowell  St.,  $1,000. 

A,  Tyrrell,  Madison  Bldg..  $1,000. 

Veterans  Committee  for  J-H,  1025  15th  St 
N  W..  $3,000. 

E.  W.  Virgin.  1000  Conn   Ave.,  N,W.,  $1,000. 

Dr.  J.  Walsh,  3005  45th  St.,  N.W.,  $3,000. 

Mrs.  J.   Ward,  2500  30th  St.  N.W..  $1,000. 

H.  S.  Weinsteln.  1730  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

M.  Weissberg,  1627  K  St.,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

P.  Williams,  Jr.,  1700  Taylor  St..  N  W 
$1,000. 

M.  Willig,  3033  Davenport  St.,  N.W.,  $1,000. 

Women  for  J-H,  1025  15th  St.,  N  W., 
$121.98. 

S.  Woodward.  3009  N  St..  N.W  .  $5,000. 

W.  Wye,  2000  P  St.,  N.W.,  $1,000. 
September  1,  1965-December  31,  1965 

T.  Abell,  4506  49th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  $1,000. 

R.  B.  Adams.  815  15th  St.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  $1,000. 

S.  H.  Allex,  2027  Que  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC,  $1,000. 

A.  M.  Braverman,  1001  Conn.  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Brosnan.  4840  Lough boro  Rd.. 
W.ishlngton,  D.C.,  $1,000. 

J.  H.  Blundell,  4201  Cathedral  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  $1,000. 

T.  H.  Carolan,  1815  H  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  $1,000. 

0.  L.  Chapman.  4975  Hillbrook  Lane,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  $1,000. 

H.  L.  Clark,  622  14th  St.  N.W..  Washington, 
DC,  $1,000. 

R.  K.  Clark,  6411  Chillum  Place.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  $1,000. 

M.  Cohn,  Cafritz  Building.  Washington 
DC  .  $1,000. 

R.  L.  Cole.  Jr.,  1704  Kalmia  Rd.  N.W  Wash- 
ington,  DC,    $250,   $1,000. 

J.  C  Cone.,  815  15th  St.  N.W.,  Washington 
DC,  $1,000. 

F  J.  Donohue,  503  D  St.  N.W,.  Washington 
DC,  $1,000. 

R.  Eaton,  5321  1st  Place  N  E..  Washington 
DC.  $1,000. 

F,  J.  Plnneran.  1500  Mass.  Ave.  N.W.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  $1,000. 

P.  Ford.  1000  Conn.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
DC.  $1,000. 

1.  GartenhauE,  1789  Columbia  Rd.  NW 
Washington.  D.C..  $1,000. 

M.  Greenebaum.  4201  Cathedral  Ave., 
Washington,  D.C,  $1,000, 

J.  Harllee,  1321  H  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  $100,  $100. 

D.  Hayworth,  1311  Delaware,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  $1,000. 

E.  Hutchinson.  5401  Albemarle  St,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  $1,000. 

D.  Kimball,  1120  Conn.  Ave.  N.W.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  $1,000 
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D.  L.  Kreeger,  3201  Fessenden  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  $1,000. 

M.  S.  Kronhelm,  Sr.,  2900  V  St.  N.E.,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  $1,000. 

J.  Larson,  1000  Conn.  Ave.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  $1,000. 

B.  V.  Lawson,  Jr.,  1725  K  St.  N  W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  $1,000. 

W.     R.     Lichtenberg.     1730     K     St.     N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  $1,000. 

S.  K.  Linden,  1155  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  $1,000. 

T.  J.  Lynch,  1511  K  St.  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC,  $1,000. 

L.  H.  Marks.  2833  McGlll  Terr.,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  $1,000. 

S.     M.    Marshall,     1875    Conn,    Ave,    N.W, 
Washington.  D.C,  $1,000. 

W.  P.  McClure,  5101  Baltan  Rd  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC  ,  $1,000. 

S.  A.  Michael,  2017  Mass.  Ave.,  Washington, 
DC,  $1,000. 

R.  C  Morauer,  1620  2nd  St.,  S W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  $1,000. 

L.  Mulltz.  2895  University  Terr.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  $1,000. 

R.  W.  Oliver,  10001  Conn.  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  $1,000. 

H.  B.  Raskin,  1000  Conn.  Ave  .  Washington, 
DC.  $1,000. 

R.  D.  Rock.  1120  Conn.  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  $1,000. 

Salute  to  LBJ.  1730  K  St.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  $6,024.69. 

M.  S.  Simpson,  3056  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  $1,000. 

P.  M  Stern.  888  17th  St.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  $1,000. 

N.  J.  Taube.  1101  17th  St.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  $1,000. 

J.  W.  Thoma.'!,  1000  16th  St.  N.W,,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  $500. 

J.  E.  Webb.  2800  36th  St.  N  W.,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  $1,000. 

P.  H.  Williams.  Jr..  1700  Taylor  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  $1,000. 

S.  Woodward,  3009  N  St.  N.W.  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  $1  000. 

January  1,  1966-Fehruary  28,  1966 

Mrs.  B.  Abell,  4506  49th  St.,  Washington 
DC,  $1,000. 

L.  M.  Bernstein,  1367  Conn.  Ave.  NW, 
Washington,  $1,000, 

L,  N.  Cutler,  900  17th  St.  N  W  .  Washing- 
ton. $1,000. 

L.  DeThomasis,  1221  Mass.  Ave..  Washing- 
ton. $1,000. 

A.  G.  Haley,  1735  DeSales  St  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. $1,000. 

V.  T.  Hall,  1088  Nafl.  Press  Bldg  ,  Wash- 
ington. $1,000. 

J.  Harllee,  2950  Legation  St  ,  Washington, 
$100, 

R.  L.  Morg.in,  3900  Watson  Pl,ace,  Wash- 
ington, $1,000. 

T.  R  Ogden.  1330  Mass.  Ave..  Washington 
$1,000 

A  Robert.s,  1629  K  St.  N  W,,  Washington 
$1,000. 

J.  S  Stillman,  1556  34th  St  N.W  Wajsh- 
Ington.  DC.  $1,000. 

S.  S.  Surrey.  4623  Reservoir  Rd.  N  W 
Washington,  DC.  $500. 

March  1, 1966-May  31. 1966 

Eva  B    Adams.  4201  Cathedral  Ave.,  $1  OCO. 

Mrs,  Clinton  Anderson,  6  Wesley  Circle 
$1,000. 

Clinton  Anderson,  6  Wesley  Circle,  $1,000. 

J.  Lem  Anderson,  400  First  St  ,  N  W',,  $500. 

Richard  R.  Atkinson,  626  3rd  St  ,  N  W 
$1,000. 

Alfred  M.  Bell.  401  Third  St  ,  N  W..  $1,000. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  301  G  St.,  N.W..  $1,000. 

J.  Warren  Darling,  423  New  Jersey  Ave 
SE..  $1,000. 

Remmel  H.  Dudley.  1735  Eye  St  NW 
$1,000. 

A  H  Fogelman,  1101  17th  St.,  N.W..  $1,000. 


J.  WnxuM  FVlbricht,  2527  Belmont  Rd 
$1,000 

George  T   Heerv.  777  14th  St..  NW  .  $1,000 

W.   C  Hobbs,    1776  M  St..   N  W..   $1  000 

H.  Herbert  Hughes.  1629  K  St..  N.W.,  $1,000. 

Forbes  Mann,  5321  Westpath  Way.  $1,000. 

Perle    S.    Mesta,    3900    Watson    PI,    NW, 
$1.C>00. 

Mr;=.   Hope   R.   Miller.    1868   Columbia   Rd  . 
NW  .  $1,000. 

Wright  Patman.  301  G.  St..  S.W..  $1,000. 

J.    T    Rutherford,    1555   Connecticut   Ave 
NW  .$1,000. 

J.  H.  Shaffer.  1875  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W 

$1,000. 

Myron   Solter.   1108   16th   St.,   N.W.  $1,000 
Mrs     Olin    Teague,    6015    Mass.   Ave.    NW, 

Sl.OOO, 

Justin  R,  Wolf,  1625  K  Street,  N,W  ,  $1,000. 

TLOBUJA 
August  4.  1964-Fcbruary  28.  19G5 

R.  Bishop.  56  E    Rme  St  ,  Orlando,  $1,000. 

O.  Bland,  7520  Red  Rd.,  S.  Miami,  $2,000. 

R     Bloomberg,   717  Sevbald   Bldg.   Miami 
$1  000. 

Jack  Cantor,  1451  N,  Bayshore  Dr  ,  Miami 
$1,000. 

B.  Cohen,  420  Lincoln  Rd..  Miami,  $1,000 

M.    A.    Conner,    1412    Shuffield   Dr ,    Talla- 
hassee, $1,000. 

George    Coury,    95    N.E.    2nd    Ave,,   Miami, 
$1,000. 

T.    Cox,    191    San    Juan    St,    Ponte    Verde 
Beach.  $1,000. 

J    Croson.  1998  Palm  Lane,  Orlando.  $1,000. 

L.    Dublin,    5050    N.W.    7th    Ave.,    Miami 
$1,000. 

J.  Ferre,  P.O.  Box  37-:5.  Miami,  $3,000. 

M.  Ferre.  5220  Biscavne  Blvd..  Miami    $2  - 
000. 

J    Fletcher.  Box   1319.  Jacksonville.  $5,000 

R.  Florlo,  716  Twiggs  St  .  Tampa,  $1,000 

H.  Frank.  P.O.  Bos  568,  Clearwater.  $1,000. 

M.  Friedberg.  5845  Twin  Lakes  Dr.    S    Mi- 
ami, $1,000. 

B.   GiUer,   1500  Davtona  Rd.,  Miami  Beach 
$500. 

M.  Glller,  108  Sunset  Dr.,  Cocoa.  $500 

M   Oilier.  957  Godfrey  Rd  ,  Miami   $1,000. 

1    Green.  6165  Pine  Tree   Dr.  Miami.  $500. 

C  V.   Griffin,  Sr.,  P  O.  Box  126.  Howey-in- 
Ihe-HiUs,  $1,000. 

M.  Lewis  Hall,  150  S.E.  2nd  St..  Miami   $1  - 
000. 

D.    Hochberg,    836   Bl.-cavne   Blvd..   Miami 
$1,000. 

J.  A.  Hubert   P  O.  Box  1502,  Ft,  Lauderdale 

$1,000. 

R.  H.  Jacobs.  1642  Donald  St.,  Jacksonville 
■$1500. 

H.    Johnson,    550    Brickell    Ave..    Miami 
$1,000, 

D,  Kaplan.     1516    Cleveland    Rd..    Miami 
Beach.  $1,000. 

J.     Kislak.     1200     Biscavne     Blvd  ,     Miami 
$1000. 

N.  Klein,  407  Lincoln  Rd  ,  Miami  Beach 
$1,000, 

I.  Korach,  721  NW,  2Ist  Ct  .  Miami,  $1.0C0. 

H.  Korth.  P.O.  Box  48-875,  Miami.  $500. 

O  Krewtz.  1st  Federal  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg 
$1,000 

W.   T.   Kruglak,   II,    1st   Natl   Bank   Bldg 
Miami,  $250. 

S,    W.    Langer.    955    E.    25th    St,    Hialeah. 
$1,000. 

A.  A,  Leitman,  4125  Alhambra  Dr,  W,.  Jack- 
sonville, $1,000. 

I.  Mann.,   12995  A   Creek  Terr.,  N.  Miami. 
$1,000. 

L.  Manon.  Jr  ,  525  Arlington  Rd.,  Jackson- 
ville. $1,000. 

L.   Manne,    720   Alton   Rd.,    Miami    Beach 
$1,000. 

E.  Marks,  975  N.W.  Ist  Ave.,  Miami.  $1,000. 
H.     Maroon.    Merchants     of    Miami    Bank 

Building,  Miami,  $1 .000. 

J.  Merrill,  Jr.,  PO.  Box  2347.  Jacksonville, 
$1,000. 
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$1^00^*^'"'  "°*  ''*'^°'  ^-  '^"«*^««^'     .  N^  M.   GUler.  Gttler  Bldg  ,   Miami   Beach.  Col.  J.  M.  Arvey.   1   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

ei'ioo''""'  "''  '^°'"'"  ^'"-  "'-^  ^"^^     Ber;h°*i''or"^^'  ^''^  ''''^''  ^^•^""'^'  ^'^'"'         «^^-^  ««'--'^'  ^225  Michigan  Ave..  Chi- 
•  I^OOO*-    ^"''°'-    "'**    °^^'    ^'''«-    *"^'  ^-rcH  1.  IBSe-May  31. 1966  G   B  B^er.  Jr..  McClure,  •1,000. 

C.  Peterson.  P.O.  Box  5667,  Orlando,  $1,000.  Louie    M,    Barnett,    19700    Northwest    7th  ^^''^*'"'    ^^^    ^^    H°"^*^    Ave.,    Chicago, 

J.  Barr.  108  W.  Chiirch,  Champaign,  $1,000. 
L  Block.  30  Westman  Rd.,  Chicago,  $1,000. 
"  "    LaSalle-Jackson  Bldg..  Chi- 

2    North   Orleans,    Chicago, 


August  31,  1966      ■     August  31,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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M.  Phillips.   225   List  Road,  Palm'seachi     Ave.,  Miami,  $1,000 


$1,000.  Stanley  L.   Cohea,    7.070  NE  179th  St     N.  ''   ^^"-  ^^°  ^-  " 

J.  S.  Poplck.  20  Island  Ave.,  Miami  Beach.  "*''*'"'  ^^^^h'  ^lOO*  J;  ^}°^^:  ^°„'^^ 

$1,000.  Louis  C.  Gordon,  Belle  Plaza  Apts.  Miami  °    Bonniwell,  1 

N.  Ratner,  Miami  Beach  Fed.  Bldg..  Miami,  Beach.  .$1,000.  cage.  SI. 000, 

$1,000.  W.    U.    Lester.    3013    Horatio    St.,    Tampa.  °     Horowitz,    41 

S.  Reeb,  803  South  Ride  Dr.,  Tallahassee,  ^^°^-  $1.000 


S.  Reeb,  803  South  Ride  Dr.,  Tallahassee, 
$1,000.  Isidor  Michael,  13495  Keystone  Island  Dr., 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Regan.  8  Palm  Place,  Pensacjla.     ^^^^^-  $1000. 
$1,000. 


G.  Register.  429  E.  Adams  St.,  Jacksonville,      5L000. 
1,000.  Jack    Schenkm.-iii, 


J.  Canon.  Bo.x  283.  Dundee,  $1,000. 
R    J.  Clendeiiin,  1025  E.  Broadway,  Mon- 
J.  A.  Wohlberg,  3013  Horatio  St.,  Tampa,     ir-outh.  $1,000, 
$1,000.  N-  Colin.  6132  W.  Oakton.  Morton  Grove 


6605    Southwest    109th       *1000. 


$1,000.  M        ""W        ^.^wilUii  YVCOl.         .LVt^Lll 

J.  Ring,  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Miami,  $1  000  ^'  •  Miami,  $1,000.  ./"'/"  Colem.^n,  39  S.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago, 

E.  Roosevelt,  Dupont  Plaza  Center   Miami  VVilliam     A.     WatBon,     3013     Horatio    St.,  siyoo. 

$500.                                                                         '  Tampa,  $1,000.  J-   Coleman.  67  VV.  Division   St..   Chicago, 

C.  Roeenberg,  P.O.  Box  2275,  Tallahaiisee,  csorgu  $1^00^ 

W.OOO.  August  4.  mi-Fcbruarv  2S.  1965  .  °./'    Cornerty,   6901    S.   Ogesly.   Chicago, 

M.  Rubin,  Central  Natl.  Bank,  Jacksonville,  i    Alien    Jr     Citv  Hall    Atlint-i    «i  =;nn  t^   A        .      .^         „.,„,„, 

$1000  T     A       .        V.'^  I;   "   !;•  '^'^'^"'"'  Sl.aOO.  N.  Constantme,  33  X.  LaSalle  St,  Chicago 

»      o    1     ,   ,         „-^„ •^-  Austin.  P.O.  Bi*   1734.  Atlanta,  $1,000.  SI  OOO 

A.    Sakolsky,    3670    S.W.    9th    Terr.,    Miami.  M  Brvan   Jr    Jeff<ir<ion    «9  son  i,     '  „      ,■        ^ 

$1000  ;./^^  J;        ;  .r„       J^' *  ■  Mrs.  Pauline  Cowan.  041  Park  Ave  .ChlcaKo 

o^'  W.  Burdine,  849  Ptachtree  St  NE.,  Atlanta  «tOOO                                                             "^•^t.'j. 

S^Samson.  10295  Collins  Ave.,  Bal  Haibor,  $1^000.                                                       "^'^'^'  ^^rcreevy,  415  W.  Pershing  Road.  Chicago 

•Tschott,    10745    Grimng    Blvd.    Miami.  ..^ta'^fooo  "''    ^^  "'^'"-   ^'''^  ^''''  ^'^  ^'f^^        .         m    w    ^ 

«l  ono  i-iiid.  . xi.uuu.  p     crowlev,    111    W.   Monroe    St.    Chica"-) 

•'^•eagwick.Vero  Beach,  M.OOO.  R    ^Crn'ro^n^tr^'^'o^o""^''''  '^^  ''■^°r^            '■                                                                     ' 

C.  Shelton.  P.O.  Box  48222,  Miami,  $1,300.  f.  GlmT^l  10  Centra  'aT  S  W     Atlanta  .-^OO  ^"'"'""^°^'  '''  ^-  ^'''"^  =^-  "^'=^°' 
J.  Singer,  1885  Cleveland  Rd.,  Miami  Beach,  $i  ooo                                  '  ^vc.  o.w.,  Auania,  SoOO.                 „„„,    ^ 

$1000  o    V-'iv,    *     T       ™^    r,  "^-    Cuneo,    2085    S.    LaSalle    St.,    Chicago 

»iwv.  fj     Gilbert,    Jr.    P.O     B   x   236     Greenvillp  aii/vin                                                                       --"B". 

D.  G.   Smith,   721    N.W.   21st    Ct.,   Mif.mi.  $1000                                                        i.,reenMlle,  $ij000. 

$1000.  «,     r-                  .,                  „  D.  Daniels,  111  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

P.  H.  smith.  Sr.,  Box  1912    Tampa,  $1,000.  At  anta  11  o'S,'    "  "^"'='    Guarantee    Bldg..  51.OCO. 

W^  smith.    1212   Beck   Ave'     Panama*  City.  ^'rH^rrrsZ   970   HuiT    Rd.    N.W.,    Atlanta,  ./ooo'^''^^"'"'   ''   ^^   ''"'^^^°^"   ^*-    "^^^^"^^ 

$2^""°"'''  '''°  °'''^  '''■•  '°"'^  '''^"''  S.Hensley,    804    Cherokee    St.,    Marietta,  $,'oOo'''""'    "■'    ''    ^^    ''°"'°''    ''''''''''■ 

B  ^^eny'^fs^s'^Mai'a  ^sr6'-''°°°n  ^^  •^°'^-^^'  ^°  ^^  ^^^^-  ^"-^^  *-^'>«°-  ca^o  S"'  '"'^  Northwestern  Ave.,  Chi- 

Jl^o"*'    "'    ^-    ^'^'^    ^'-    ^"'"-^""'^  J.  Kat..  P.O    BOX  1918,  Atlanta,  »1.000.  If]  k.  Zngels.  7000  S.  Shore  Dr..   Chicago, 

R.    Turchln,    4499    Meridian    Ave.,    Miami  lan'ta  ^1  000  '               ^•-'^-""'   «^-   ^'E-    ^t-  $1,000. 

Beach,  $1,000.  o^tn.;  .  .ira  c   t^       t         rr         „    ■  -^^  Epstein,  ill  W.  Monroe.  Chicago,  $1,000. 

N.    Tyrone,    721    DuPont    Plaza    Ccnte-  ^'-P^"'^^^- *64  b.  l^ur  Lane  Hwy.,  Marietta,  R.  Finn,  39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  $1,000. 

Miami  $1,000.                                                      "  ^T   ixr  ■     f.      ,,„«T,      ,  Thomas    Planney.    Jr.,    1317-32    Clyboun; 

W.  H.Vateon.  Broward  Nati.  Bank,  Miami,  laA^'ta^Jl^o''''""  "'"  ^''''''''''  ^'^  ''^-  ^^-  ^\!;'  ^'^^'''iVi'T- 

$1,000.  rVwT^H     r,           .,r.r.r.  W.  Gage.  7o0  S.  Acefo  Ave.,  Chlcago.  $1 ,000. 

R.  walker.  Richard's.  Miami,  $1,000.  g"  w'lH.m.    eis's^orfv^e  Ci.r.ntee    At  .t^nrP'  °°'''''"^'  '"'  ^"'^'^''^  ^*-  ^^^^'e"' 

J.    E.    White.    609    Plantation    Rd.,    Talla-  lama    $1  00^    »i  000              "     C,aarantee,  At-  $L000 

hassee,  $1,000.  xanta,  si.uuu.  »l,O00.  L.  Goodman,  6330  N.  Montlcello  Ave..  Chi- 

c^.n/»™>,<„  »    t<.<!^   r,          >.       , Septeviber  1.  19S6-December  31.  1965  cago,  $1,000. 

vme   $1  oo'jr""'"'  ^^^^  ^""  ^"^'^^  "^•'^'^°°"  ^  ^-    ^-    "*^''>'^'    2339    Clalrmont,    Atlanta,  ^jI^Harris,  828  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Da^yion'k'  ^a^hr^looT  ^""^"^  ^"^^^  ""^  '  ''^IvX^r.^'^.^'^P  '  V''^;     .  ,  ^^'^O^'  """■'"  '^'  ""'"•  ^"'  ^"'' ^  '^'^''''' 

W.  Goodrich,  P.O.  Drawer  1520.  Bradenton,  91  ooo                           '           ^^       ^   '     "''"^'  W.  E.  Hartmann,  30  W.  Monroe  St ,  Chi- 

$1,000.  cago.  $1,000. 

C.  V.  Griffin.  Sr.,  Howey  in  the  Hills,  Fla.,  January  1,  196S^February  28. 1966  D.   Harvey,  80  E.   Jackson   Blvd.    Chicago. 

»L000.  E.    S.    Gambrell.    825     C&S    Bank    Bidg..  $1,000. 

M.    Gusman.    350    S.E.    1st    Street,    Miami,  Atlanta.  $1,000. 

*L000.  W.  J.  Gregson.  623  Mortgage   Guar.  Bldg.  $1,000. 

W.  W.  League,  301  Lake  Dear  Dr.,  Winter  Atlanta,  $2,500 


A.  Haswe!!,  413  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago, 
1,000. 

_      .      — ^.        »~.>-^^.  J.    Hirschmann.    1300   N.   Lake   Shore  Dr, 

Haven,  $1,000.  H.  L.  Russell,  Citizens  N.ifl.  Bank,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  $1,000. 

J.   N.    McArthur,    4375    Lake   Rd..    Miami,  $1000.                                                                      '  M.  Holleb.  33  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  $1,000. 

>1'000.  J- S.Williams.  P.  O.  Box  705,  Austell  $1,000.  ^-    Howard,    Merchandise    Mart,    Clilcago, 

W.   B.   McDonald.  Jr..   145   Harbour  Way.  hawaii  $1,000. 

Bal  Harbour.  $1,000.  Ai,n„^f  j     iaciir^t,              ■.„     ,^^.  B- K.  Howard.  1550  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago, 

J.  W.  Morgan,  515  N.E.  178th  St..  N.  Miami  H    gX   P  O   Box    Honrulu    S400     '  ''^°°„     , 

Beach,  $1,000.  >^'ratz.  f.u.  aox,  Honolulu.  $400.  n.   Hurley,   Jr.,   175  N.   State  St..  Aurora, 

J.    G.    Rannl,    Jr.,    1430    S.W.    82nd    Ave  "**"°  *';2°°- 

Miami.  $1,000.                                                        "  August  4.  19G4^ebriLaTy  2S    1965  T.  Jones.  2501  S.  Pkwy,  Chicago,  $1,000. 

A.  Sranl,  1777  S.W.  13th  St.,  Miami,  $1,000.  E.  Cole,  Rt.  6,  Caldwell.  $275.        '  C^  Kangles.    100   N.    LaSalle   St.,   Chicago, 

Beaoi'$T,00r"'  **^^  ^^^^'^'^'^  Ave.,  Mian-i  ^^C^^P.    Humphreys.    P  O.    Box    140.    Boise,  ^E^Kart,  77  W.  Washington  Sq.,   Chicago, 

G^ii.^.i^f^'''''   ^^^  ^•'^'-   ^"^*'   ^*'   *^''"'  ^^"'^'^  ^'  ^^^-May  31.  1966  J-   Keeshen,   705   S.   LaSalle   St.,   Chicago 

T.   A    w.H            T.       «,  Wm.   S.   Hawkins    a,  =;  v,H»,   «,w„     ^„...-  $1,000 

»,  rJt'  ^''**'^«'"'  Live  Oak  Plantation,  Ocala,  d'Alene.  $1  000 

'    •^^-  ILUNOIS  $1,000. 

$1^^'    ^°""°'^-   ''•°-    ^"^   *•   J^'«°'^^»'«-  August  4.  1964^February  28.  1965  jjoo.'"''"''^'''    "'    ''■   "^^"^    ^*-   '''"''^■ 

January  1,1968-Febrtiary  28. 1966  *,^'"^^^°'''  ^^  ^^  '**<=^ig^'>  Ave..  Chicago.  T.  V.  King.  1424  N.  State  Pkwy.,  Chicago, 

$lS  "^^  °'^'"'  °"^"  °''«-  ^^^""^  ^'^^-  ,,'J''^^'''^'    '''    ^^  ^^-^'«    «'••    ^^-go,  ^  s°.'Lrvey  Klein,  100  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi- 

'^•"""-  cago,  $1,000. 


Wm.   S.  Hawkins,  S15  Elder  Bldg.,   Coeur         ^  „  „ 
•"— - T.P.Kelly,  Jr.,  908  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 


D.  Kllfter.    100   N.   La  Salle   St.,   Chicago.  Mnton  E.  Slater.  4201  Forest  Ave..  Dowes  Gordon      St.      Angelo,      8h*raton-Llncoln 
^'^000.  Grove,  $1,000.  Hotel  Indlan-inolls  «1  oon 

E.  Klutznlck,  30  Plaza.  Park  Forest,  $1,000.  J.  Smoler.  324  N.  Deere  Park  Dr    Highland  °^^'' ^"^'^naPO'^' 'l'^""- 
E  Klutznick.  199  E.  Lakeshore  Dr.,  Chicago.  Park.  $3,000.  ■"""' 


«J.500 
P.   Klutznick.    1   E.   Wacker   Dr.,    Chicago. 

i4000. 

J.  Klutznick,  1  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago, 
1J.500. 

VV.  Kordsieman,  100  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi- 
c.-igo.  $1,000. 

H.  Koven,  208  S.  LaSaile  St.,  Chicago, 
« 1.000. 

E.  Kovler,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago, 
$;  000. 

Fred  Kramer,  30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,     $1.000. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  W.  Larkin,  3240  Lake  Shore  Dr..  Chi- 
cac'.  $1,000. 

j.  Lawrence,  209  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Jules  W.  Lederer,  1000  Lake  Shore  Dr.. 
Ciiicago,  $1,000. 

M  I.  Leibman,  208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Cliicago, 
$1,000. 

R.  McCIanahan.  1575  Hickory  Lane,  Win- 
r.etka.  $1,000. 

M.  McDermott,  30  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
$1,000. 

L.  Marks.  2108  W.  51st  St..  Chic.igo.  $1,000. 

C.  Martin.  1  South  State  St.,  Chicago, 
$1,000. 

O.  G.  Mayer.   1241  Sedgewick  St  ,  Chicago,      $1X)00 


L.    M.    Spencer,    250   E.   Erie    St.,    Chicago.  August  4.  19e4-February  28.  196S 

*1  000.  D.    Mitchell,    American    Bldg.,   Ft.    Dodge, 

F.  Spiegel,  2511  W.  23rd  St..  Chicago,  $5,000.      $500. 


P.  W.  Spiegel,  2511  W.  23rd  St.,  Chicago, 
$5,000. 

J.  .Spiegel,  2511  W.  23rd  St.,  Chicago.  $5,000. 

M.     Spiegel,    2511     W.     23rd     St..     Chicago. 
$1,000. 

M.    Spiegel.    190   E.   Pearson   St..   Chicago, 
$3,500. 

S.  Stein,  1192  Westmoor  Road,  Winnetka, 

.000. 

E.    Stephan,    231    S.   LaSalle    St.,    Chicago, 
$1,000. 

N.  A.  Stepelton,  2712  Birchwood  Ave  .  Wil- 
mette,  $5,000. 

L    Stern,   141   W.  Jackson   Blvd.,   Chicago,     Arkansas  City,  $1,000. 
-'  *^0°-  L.  J.  Dreilling,  Hays.  Kansas,  $1,000. 

A.  Stevenson,  321  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,         h.     F.     Johnson,    Independence      Kansas, 
$1-500.  $1,000. 

p.    Stuppl,   1353    N.   Astor.   Chicago.   SI  .000.  r.  l.  Klehr,  9320  Mohawk  Lane.  Leawood. 

Mrs.    M.    Swartz.    195    Ivy    Lane,    Highland      $1.000. 

Park.  $500.  „•   w,      ..  r,    ,  ^     °-   kelson,   301   W.  8th  St..  LawTence, 

W.  Swartz,  195  Ivy  Lane,  Highland  Park,     5,1  ooo 
$3,000 


K.^NS.\S 

A'ug:;st  4.  1964-February  28,  1965 

R.  Brook,  3802  Topeka  A%-e  .  Topeka.  $1,000. 

N.  George.  1819  New  Jersey,  Kansas  City. 
$1,000. 

A.  Gray.  Richland.  $1,000. 

W.  Robinson.  202  W.  1st  St..  Wichita,  $1,000. 

P.  Theis,  301  A  C  Office  Bldg.,  Arkansas  City, 
$1,000. 

J.  F,  Breeding,  Box  811,  Elkhart,  $500. 

September  1.  1965-December  31.  1965 
R    B.   Docking,   Union   State   Bank   Bldg., 


SI. 000 

Nathan  Mazilow,  10  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chi- 
cago. $1,000. 

J.  Meegan.  4600  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, 
$1,000. 

Dr  K.  Meyer.  1825  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 
$1,000. 

M.  A.  Morrison.  39  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
Jl.OOO. 

W.  Mullady.  1934  S.  Wentworth  Ave., 
Chicago,  $1,000. 

R.  Murphy,  910  Lake  Shore  Rd.,  Chicago, 
$1,000. 

V.    Nemeroff,    333    N.    Michigan,    Chicago, 

r.ooo. 


I       e        .  >.  <,-,o,     ^      :         ^,  •  "^    "   Riddle.  P.O.  Box  1268,  SaUna,  $1,000. 

L.     Swartzberg,     6721     Cregier,     Chicago.  w.    i.    Robinson,    503    Colorado,    Wichita. 

$1,000.  $1000. 

C.  R.  Swibel,  734  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  f.  G.  Theis,  301  A.C.  Office  Bldg.,  Arkansas 

City.  $1,000, 


H.  Tenney.  120  S.  LaSalle.  Chicago.  $1,000.         l.  V.  Thompson,  3731  Topeka  Blvd    Topeka 
J.  Theodosakias.  Mannheim  &  Higgins,  Des      $1,000. 


Plaines,  $1,000. 

L.  Tlerney.  231  S.  LaSalle,  Chicago,  $1,000. 

W.  Woodfill.  107  1st  St..  Peoria.  $1,000. 

J.  S.  Wald,  100  W.  Monroe  St  .  Chicago. 
$1,000. 

S.  Waldman,  3250  Toudv  Ave,  Chicago. 
$1,000. 

D.  B.  Wallersteln.  175  N.  State  St..  Chicago, 
$1,000. 

M    Weinress.  231  S.  LaSalle,  Chicago.  $100. 

J  Wexler,  400  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago, 
$1  000. 


D.  Wise.  604  Joliet  Bldg.,  Joliet.  $1,000. 
C.   J.   Wollhelm,   Jr.,   3255   S.  Shields   Ave. 
Chicago.  $1,000. 

C.  Wollheim,  Jr.,  3255  S.  Shields  Ave.,  Chi- 


r,   „   „     .  „„,„  »,    .  ,  A.  Williams,  4500  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chl- 

G.  K.  Newburg,  2040  N.  Ashland,  Chicago,      cago,  $1,000. 

J.   Nuveen,    135    S.    LaSalle    St.,    Chicago, 
Jl.OOO. 

W.  oilman.  1440  Lake  Shore  Dr  ,  Chicago, 
$5,000. 

L.imbert   S.    O'Malley,   231    S.   LaSalle   St        ^^^°-  ^^'^^O- 
Chicago,  $1,000.  °    Young.  33  N.   Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago, 

P.  O'Molley,  1430  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi-      ^l^W. 
crigo.  $1,000.  September  1. 1965-December  31.  1965 

H.  V.  Phalin,  40  Hubbard  Rd.,  Winnetka 
$5,000. 

A.  Pierce,  P.O.  Box  283,  Dundee.  $1,000. 

G.  A.  Poole,   85  W.  Haneson  St.,  Chicago,      $1  ooO 

"s.°Poncher,    223     Madison    St..     Chicago,      ^^Ano^-  °'^^"^''  '^'  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^' '  ^^^""S"' 
$1,000.  51.0UU. 

J.    Quinn.    2044    76th    St.,    Elmvood    Park.  January  1.  1966-February  28,  1966 

^'■0°0-  '  '  B     Sagan.    730    W.    65th    Street.    Chicago, 

■|;^Regenstein,   341    E.   Ohio   St.,    Chicago,      $1,000. 

Aforc'i  1.  1966-May  31.  1966 


$1,000. 

H.    Reynolds,     4455     W.    Montrose    Ave., 
Chicago.  $1,000. 

•S   Rothberg,  4739  Grand  View  Dr.,  Peoria, 

45  000. 

B.  Sagan,  728  W.  64th  St  ,  Chicago,  $1,000, 
S.  Sax,  Exchange  Nafl  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago, 

$1,000. 

A.  Schelnfeld.  9  W.  Washington  St.,  Chica- 
go. $1,000. 

N.  Schlossman,  333  N.  Michigan,  Chicago, 
$1,000. 

M.  R.  Schrayer,  175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago. $1,000. 

N.    Schwortz,    111    N.    Wabash,    Chicago. 
$1,000. 

J.  Sengstack.  2400  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chl- 
i^-'igo,  $1,000. 

R.  Seraguisa.  3800  W.   Cortland.   Chicago. 

$1,000. 


.    -.          ,  AUred   H.   Edelson,   432   No.   Capitol   Ave., 

A.  bhaw.  1  E.  Wacker  Dr..  Chicago.  $1,000.  Indianapolis.  $1,000! 

ti^nn^^"^^'- "^^  ^- °^^^'^''^*''' ^^  ■  ^'^''^^60,  Roger    D.    Branigin,    611    South    7th    St, 

""""■  LaFayette,  $1,000. 
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H  G.  Wiles.  1801  Pembroke  Lane.  Topeka, 
$1,000. 

March  1.  1966-May  31,  1966 
Carl  V.  Rice,  511  Huron  Bldg.,  Kansas  Citv. 
$1,000. 

KEN'TVCKY 

August  4.  1964-February  28,  1965 

C.  Bankemper,  1147  Cleveland  Ave.,  Park 
Hills.  $1,000. 

George  B  Bingham.  4309  Glenvlew  Ave.. 
Louisville.  $1,000. 

Mary  Bingham,  4309  GlenviUe  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville. $1,000. 

E.  Martin,  295  Cassidv  Ave..  Lexington. 
$1,000. 

January  1,  1966-Februa-y  28,  1966 
J.    R.    Miller.   P.    O.   Box    709.    Owensboro. 
$1,000. 

LOUISIANA 

August  4,  1964-February  28.  1965 

J.  Barineau,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  102,  Shreveport, 
G.    M.    Gilligan,    1121    S.   Green   Bay,   Lake      $1,000. 
Forest,  $1,000.  E.    Campbell,    333    Milan    St.,    Shreveport, 

J.    Nuveen,    135    S.    LaSalle    St..    Chicago,     $1,000. 

Miss  L.  Feazel,  1015  Trenton  St.,  W.  Mon- 
roe. $3,000. 

Miss  L.  Feazel,  1015  Trenton  St.,  W.  Mon- 
roe. $3,000. 

M.  Glorioso.  508  Commerce  St..  Shreveport. 
$1,000. 

W.  Hellis,  Jr.,  Whitnev  Bldg  ,  New  Orleans, 
$5,000. 

C.  F.  Parker,  6342  Pratt  Dr  ,  New  Orleans, 
$1,000. 

R  Poindexter.  P.O.  Box  7002.  Shreveport, 
$1  000. 

P.  Schefnaidre,  1125  Kings  Hwy..  Shreve- 
port. $1,000. 

H.  Shalett,  Oil  &  Gas  Bldg.,  New  Orleans, 
$1,000. 

J.  Shipp.  1008  16th  St  .  Lake  Charles.  $1,000. 

R.  T.  Simoni,  3402  Octavia.  New  Orleans, 
$1  000. 

E.  Stern,  11  Sarden  Lane.  New  Orleans, 
$1,000. 

J.  Trahan,  2625  Line  Ave.,  Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

W.  O.  White,  P.O.  Box  7242,  Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

C.  D.  Winters.  4663  Knight  Dr.,  New  Or- 
leans. $1,000. 


W.  Norbert  Engles.  7000  S.  Shore  Dr.,  Chi- 
cago. $1,000. 

J.  H.  Kauffmann,  7400  W.  Lawrence  Ave. 
Harwood  Heights.  $1,000. 

Theodore  K.  Lawless,  4321  So.  Parkwav, 
Chicago,  $1,000. 

Willard  B.  Simmons,  1  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  $1,000. 

Wm.  McC.  Blair.  Jr..  135  So.  La  Salle.  Chi- 
cago. $1,000. 

INDIANA 

August  4.  1964-February  28.  1965 

R.  Polak,  5218  Dickson  Rd.,  Indianapolis, 
$2,500. 

R.  Wvutt.  150  W.  Market  St..  Indianapolis, 
$1,000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31.  1966 


September  1.  1965-December  31,  1965 
L.  George.  330  New  Orleans  Airport,  New 
Orleans,  $1,000. 
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M.  Olorloao,  806  Commerce  St.,  Shreveport, 
•1.000. 

L.  A.  Menigan.  6315  Parla  Ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, $1,000. 

A.  J.  Waechter,  Jr.,  225  Baronne  St.,  New 
Orleans,  91,000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31,  1966 

O.  M.  Anderson,  P.  O.  Box  1765,  Shreveport, 
•1,000. 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Anderson,  P.  O.  Box  1765, 
Shreveport,  $1,000. 

Peter  S.  Anderson,  2003  Jean  St.,  Leesville, 
•1.000. 

Mrs.    Peter    S.    Anderson,    2003    Jean    St 
Leesvllle,  (1,000. 

James  M.  Ardoln,  1805  Aaron  Ave.,  Lees- 
Tllle,  (1,000. 

J.  Pat  Bealrd,  1123  Commercial  Natl.  Bank 
Building,  Shreveport,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  Pat  Bealrd.  1123  Commercial  Natl. 
Bank  Building.  Shreveport,  $1,000. 

J.  Marshall  Brown,  225  Baronne  BIdg.,  New 
Orleans,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Brown,  225  Baronne  Bldg.,  New 
Orleans,  $1,000. 

M.  S.  Carroll,  P.  O.  Box  950,  Ruston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Carroll,  P.  O.  Box  950,  Ruston, 
•  1,000. 

Chris  Demopulos,  504  Johnson  Bldg., 
Shreveport,  $1,000. 

Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  Hibernla  Bank  Bldg., 
New  Orleans,  $1,000. 

J.  E.  Fowler,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  108,  Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

Monty  Glorloso,  508  Commerce  St.,  Shreve- 
port, $1,000. 

Kenneth    Gormln,    Hibernla    Bank   Bldg 
New  Orleans.  $1,000. 

CamUle  Gravel.  Alexandria,  $1,000. 

R.  Clyde  Hargrove,  Conim.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg 
Shreveport,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  R.  Clyde  Hargrove,  Comm.  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Shreveport,  $1,000. 

WUllam  Hells,  Jr.,  Whitney  Bldg,  New 
Orleans,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Hells,  Sr.,  27  Audubon  Place 
New  Orleans,  $1,000. 

Miss  Sandra  Hellf.  600  lona  St.,  Metalrle 
•1,000. 

Herbert  Jahncke,  814  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  H.  Jahncke,  814  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  $1,000. 

Herman  S.  Kohlmeyer,  St.,  217  Carondelet 
St.,  New  Orleans,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  H.  8.  Kohlmeyer,  Sr.,  217  Carondelet 
St.,  New  Orleans,  $1,000. 

Charles  B.  Odom,  438  North  Line.  Metalrle 
•1,000. 

Leonard  Phillips,  P.  O.  Box  3735,  Shreve- 
port, $1,000. 

R.  D.  Polndexter.  P.  O.  Box  7002,  Shreve- 
port, $1,000. 

Mrs.  Beverly  P.  Sanders,  2100  St.  Charles 
Ave.,  New  Orleans,  $5,000. 

Jack  Sanders.  2100  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  $5,000. 

Rocky  C.  Sanders,  2100  St.  Charles  Ave 
New  Orleans.  $6,000. 

J.  P.  Sanders,  2100  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  $5,000. 

Harold  Shalett,  Oil  &  Gas  Bldg  New 
Orleans,  $1,000.      — 

J.  A.  Shirley,  DeRldder,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Edith  R.  Stern,  11  Garden  Lane  New 
Orleans,  $1,000. 

Edbar  B.  Stern,  621  Royal  St.,  New  Orleans. 
•1,000. 

J.  C.  Trahan,  2625  Line  Ave.,  Shreveport, 
•1,000. 

Hughes  Walmsley,  Natl.  Bank  of  Comm 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  (LOOO. 

Roger  W.  Wilson,  Saratoga  Bldg.  New 
Orleans.  $1,000. 

Wm.  L.  Williams,  P.  O.  Box  696,  LeesvlUe 
•1,000. 

Horace  Wlngate,  DeRldder,  ^1,000. 

Charles  D.  Winters,  2207  Royal  St.,  New 
Orleans.  •1,000. 


August  31,  1966    I     August  31,  1966 
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MARYLAND 

August  4,  t964-February  28, 1965 

A.  Arent,  3108  Rolling  Rd.,  Chevy  Chase, 
•  1.000. 

M.  Blausteln,  1  N.  Charles.  Baltimore, 
$2,000. 

Mrs.  H.  Blauateln.  1  N.  Charles.  Balti- 
more, $3,000. 

Jacob  Blausteln,  American  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more, $1,000. 

T.  Bourne,  MllUngton,  $1,000. 

L.  Brandt,  76X6  Rosdhu  Center,  Chevy 
Chase.  $1,000. 

J.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Newmar  Gulf  Lane,  Be- 
thesda,  $1,000. 

C.  Cavanagh,  Jt.,  2317  Ascola.  Silver  Sprine, 
$300.12. 

A.  Celebreeze.  T207  Pomander  Lane,  Chevy 
Chase,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Coop«rsmlth,  3219  Park  View  Rd., 
Chevy  Chase,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  Eaton,  4C21  Essex  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase 
$1,500. 

R.  Eaton,  4921  Essex,  Chevy  Chase,  $1,000. 

8.  Eaton.  4921  Essex.   Chevy  Chase.  81,000 

C.  Eniis.  4977  Battery  Lane,  Bethesda,  $1,000 

V,  Prenkil,  711  S.  Central  Ave.,  Baltimore 
$1,000. 

V.  Frenkil,  Baltimore.  $1 .000. 

W.  Hudson,  11214  Bybee,  Silver  Spring 
$1,000.  ^ 

S.  Kaplan,  7810  Moorland  Lane,  Bethesda 
$1,000. 

N.  Lanc'ow,  3236  Brooklawn  Center,  Chevy 
Chase,  $1,000. 

J.  Lever,  12210  Parklawn  Dr.,  RockviUe 
$1,000. 

O.  McCafferty.  3003  Trinity  Dr  ,  Bowie 
$1,000. 

T.  Mclntyre,  $104  Kennedy  Dr  Chevy 
Chase.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  C.  Martie.  Jr.,  6001  Wilson  Lane 
Bethesda,  $5,000. 

C.  Martin.  Jr.,  8001  Wilson  Lane,  Bethesda. 
$3,500. 

C.  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  Pepsi  Place,  Cheverlv. 
$1,000.  ' 

R.  Martin,  6800  Hillmead  Rd..  Bethesda 
$1,000. 

J.  Murphy,  420  Gardiner  Dr.,  Hillsmere 
Shore,  $1,000. 

J.  Myerhoff.  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more, $1,000. 

A.  Pallin,  2  Goldsboro  Ct.,  Bethesda,  $1,000, 

L.  Pogue.  5204  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase 
$1,000.  ' 

W.  Regan,  100(20  Chapel  Rd.,  Potomac, 
$1,000. 

J.  H.  Sharon.  3102  Rolling  Rd.,  Chevy 
Chase,  $1,000. 

W.  L.  Sisklnd.  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore, 
$2,500. 

J.  Sklllman,  RT.D.  3,  Box  164.  Galthers- 
burg,  $1,000. 

V.  Van  Street.  Clenwood.  $1,000. 

J.  Wineburgh,  1143  Bonifant  St.,  Silver 
Spring,  $1,000. 

L.  Wood,  920  Bronson  Ave.,  Potomac 
$700. 

L.  A.  Zuckermaa,  7313  Barra  Dr.,  Bethesda 
$1,000. 

Johnson  for  President  Dinner  Committee 
Montgomery  County,  Rockvllle,  $3,000. 
September  1,  t965~December  31.  1965 

M.  W,  Adelson,  1035  Md.  Natl.  Bank  Bid 
Baltimore,  $1,000. 

J.  R.  Allen,  5»3a  Conn.  Ave.  N.W..  Sorine- 
fleld,  $1,000. 

T.  A.  Amatuccl,  P.O.  Box  1571,  Wheaton. 
$1,000. 

J.  W.  Amatuccl,  11416  Georgia  Ave  Whea- 
ton, $1,000. 

G.  Bayer,  7009  KenhiU  Road,  Bethesda 
$1,000. 

C.  H.  Berry,  3606  Cardiff  Rd.,  Chevy  Chase 
•1,000. 

W.  B.  Bergen.  Phoenix  St.,  Baltimore, 
$1,000. 


J.  N.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Newmar  Golf  Lane  Rcvl- 
vine,  $1,000,  ■        ^' 

J.  Blausteln,  #1  So.  Charles  St.,  Baltlmorp 
$1,000,  ^''' 

W.  Deason,  6101  Kennedy  Dr.,  Chevy  Chase 

91,000. 

D.  W.  Pitzgibbons.  3520  Bladensbur- 
Brentwood,  $1,000.  ' 

W.    W.    Greenhalgh,     8900    Durham    n- 

Potomac,  $1,000. 

J.  Janis,  7005  Hlllcrest,  Chevy  Chase  $1  ooo 
L.    T.    Kardy,    9525    Georgia    Ave.,'  Silvrr 

Spring,  $1,000. 

F.  A.  Kelly,  8510  16th  Sx..  SUver  Sorlr- 
$1,000.  "^i^ii.,. 

E.  J.  Leonard,  5301  Moorland  L.ir  = 
Bethesda,  $1,000. 

P.  J.  Nllan,  13318  Foxhall  Drive  Siif. 
Spring,  $1,000, 

M.  Polinger,  8600  16th  St,  Silver  Snr'-, 
$1,000.  i""-i. 

H.    Ellen,    501    E.    Monument,    Baltimore, 

H.     A.     Schneider,     8012     Westover    Rd 

Bethesda,  $1,000,  ' 

January  /,   1966-February  28,  1966 

A.  A.  Carozza,  3721  Branch  Ave.,  Hillcres- 
$1,000.  "-"'tres., 

,A.l  ^'*^"'  "^°  ^-  CJ^arles  St.,  Baltimore. 

91 ,000. 

..^-.r-  "*"""•  "^°  ^-  Charles  St..  Baltimore. 
5 1 .000. 

J.  R.  Kenealy,  1130  N.  Charles  St,  Bai-i 
more,  $1,000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31,  1966 

Donald  G.  Agger,  8700  Burning  Tree  Road 
Bethesda,  $1,000. 

Willard  Deason,  6101  Kennedy  Drive  Che'' 
Chase,  $1,000. 

H.  L.  Derrickson,  1190  W.  Belvedere  \ve 
Baltimore,  $1,000. 

Robert  E.  Eaton,  4921  Essex  Ave,,  Chevy 
Chase,  $1,000. 

W.  F.  Ragan.  Chapel  Road.  Potomac 
$1,000, 

John  M.  Walton.  6201  Rlverdale  Roud 
Riverdale,  $1,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

August   4,   1964~February  28,  1965 

R.  Brick'.ey,  87  Reservoir  Ave.,  Newton, 
$5,000. 

J.  L.  Carroll,  20  Mapleton  St.,  Boston, 
$1,000. 

J.  Child,  103  Irving  St.,  Cambridge,  $1,000. 

L.  J.  Cormier,  100  2nd  St.,  Leominster, 
$500. 

R.  J.  Dobbyn,  91  Glaymore  Rd.,  Brighton, 
$5,000. 

R.  Field,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
$1,000 

P.  '^^ne,  1  State  Street,  Boston,  $500. 

J.  J.  Ford,  177  Dean  Rd.,  Brookline,  $1,000 

J.  Galbraith,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge. $1,000. 

W.  A.  Garrity,  40  Radcliffe  Rd.,  Welles'.ev 
$1,000. 

A.  Gartland.  141  Milk  St„  Boston.  $1,000. 

K.  Lyons,  204  Edenfleld  Ave.,  Watertown, 
$1,000. 

W.  A.  Mulcahy.  76  Lardsor  St..  West  Rex- 
bury.  $5,000. 

J.  Maloney,  31  Milk  St..  Boston.  $1,000. 

A,  O'Connor,  46  Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton. 
$1,000. 

W.  O'Donnell.  Pleasant  St.,  Worcester. 
$1,000. 

R.  O'Hare.  103  N.  Main  St.,  Cohasset,  $1,000 

G.  Pumphret,  470  Wencoff  Rd..  Dorchester. 
$1,000. 

J.  Qulncey,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  $1,000. 

N.  Robbins,  43  Terrace  Dr.,  Worcester. 
$1,000, 

G.  Rowe,  173  Milk  St..  Boston,  $1,000. 

R.  M.  Sedgwick.  1  State  St„  Boston,  $1,000. 

C.  J.  Shaw,  71  Toby  Rd„  Belmont,  $5,000. 

D.  D.  Stone,  53  Arlington  St.,  Brockton, 
$1,000. 


W.  Vanderbllt.  145  Clyde  St.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

$1,000. 

T.  White.  85  Blgelow  Rd..  W.  Newton, 
$1,0C0. 

Mr.    E.    Williams,    64    Cedar    St.,    Boston. 

$5,000. 

September  1.  1965-December  31.  1965 
Miss  L.   J.   Cormier.   100  2nd  Street,  Leo- 
minster, $500. 

D.  R.  Thissen,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
$1,000. 

January  1,  1966-February  28.  1966 
O.   A.   Cohen.   89  Welland  Rd.,  Brookline. 
$1  000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31,  1966 

Sidney  M.  Covall.  101  Hollingsworth  Road, 
Milton,  $1,000. 

MICHIGAN 

August  4, 1964-Feb.  28, 1965 

R.  Harden.  211   Guswald,  Detroit,  $1,000. 

P.  Bellanca.  1200  1st  Natl.  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
$1,000. 

M.  Berry.  2015  Cadillac  Tower.  Detroit. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  W.  Clsler,  2000  Second  Ave..  Detroit. 
flOOO. 

W.  L.  Clsler.  2000  End  Ave.,  Detroit,  $1,000. 

R.  Dart,  Box  266,  Mason,  $200. 

R.  Penten,  2555  Guardian  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
$1,000. 

H.  Ford,  II.  The  American  RD.  Dearborn. 
$3,000, 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Grace,  21  Webber  Place,  Grosse 
Polnte,  $1,000. 

W  E.  Grace,  10940  Harper  Ave.,  Detroit, 
$1,000. 

W.  Grace.  10940  Harper  Ave..  Detroit. 
SI, 000. 

W    Gugler,  27005  Michigan  Ave.,  Inkster. 

$:.ooo. 
H  Mendel,  530  Onondaga,  Benton  Harbor, 

$!.000. 

D.  Prebenda,  2330  Guardian  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
$1,000. 

R  Raiford  TIL  701  W.  Boston  Blvd.,  $1,000. 

W.  Roth,  17971  Hamilton  Road,  Detroit. 
$500. 

G.  Roiunell,  706  Lakepoint.  Grosse  Polnte 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  M.  Roumell.  706  Lakepoint  Grosse 
Pointe,  $1,000. 

Salute  to  Pres.  Johnson  Dinner  Comm., 
1318  Buhl  Bldg..  Detroit,  $4,000. 

R.  Serato,  13430  Fenkell,  Detroit,  $1,500. 

R.  Smith,  27005  Michigan  Ave.,  Inkster 
$1,000. 

September    1,    1965-DcccTiber    31,    1965 

W.  L.  Cisler,  1071  Etevonshlre,  Grosse  Pointe 
Park,   $1,000. 

B  Levinson,  915  1st  Natl.  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
$400. 

N.  Staebler,  408  Wolverine  Bldg.,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, $1,000, 

January   1.   1966-February   28.    1966 

W,  L,  Clsler,  2000  2nd  Avenue.  Detroit, 
$1000. 

W.  L.  Cisler.  1071  Devonshire.  Grosse 
Pointe  Park.  $1,000. 

W.  E,  Grace.  10940  Harper  Ave,.  Detroit 
»1,000. 

L  C.  Kingscott,  Jr.,  511  Monroe  Street. 
Kalamazoo,  $1,000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31.  1966 

Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  18085  Parkside,  De- 
toit,  $1,000. 

Lyle  C.  Roll,  The  Inn,  Battle  Creek,  $5,000. 

Mrs.  Lyle  C.  Roll.  Tlie  Inn,  Battle  Creek 
$0,000. 

George  T.  Roumell,  14015  Hamilton,  Hlgh- 
bnd  Park.  $1,000. 

George  Roumell,  Jr.,  3400  Penobscot  Bldg  , 
Detroit,  $1,000. 

MINNESOTA 

August  4,  1964-February  28.  1965 

D  O.  Andreas.  Shore  Hill  Box  264.  Kxcelsior. 
S5.000. 


H.  Hicks,  Cold  Springs,  $1,000. 
L.  B.  Loeb.  MlnnpBpoliE,  $500. 
L.  Smerling,  2552  Lake  of  Isles  Blvd.,  Min- 
neapolis. $1,000, 

D,  Winton,  3100  W.  Lake  St..  Minneapolis 
$1,000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31,  1966 
Minnesota    President's     Club     Committee, 
5248  Ewing  Ave..  So.,  Minneapolis,  $23,703.57. 
Walter  Butler,  200  Degree  of  Honor  Bldg., 
St.  Paul.  $5,000. 

r.iis.'.i.ssippi 
August  4,  1964-February  28,  1965 

D.  A.  Blglane.  P.O  Box  966,  Natchez,  $1,000. 
C.  Cortwright,  Rolling  Fork,  $1,000. 

H.  Council,  Box  1171,  Greenville,  $1,000, 

J.  Flout,  Glendora,  $1,000. 

M,  G.  Hall.  Webster  Groves,  $1,000. 

R.  Hyde,  Jr..  P.O.  Box  687.  Jackson,  $1,000. 

E.  Moore,  Senatobia,  $1,000. 

L.  Percy.  Bayon  Road,  Greenville,  $1,000. 
M.  Reed.  Box  1006,  Jackson.  $1,000, 
T.  Reed,  Jr.,  Box  1066,  Jackson,  $1,000, 
C.    Sayre,    104   Riverside   Dr.,    Jacksonville, 
$1,000. 

E.  G.  Splvey.  P.O.  Box  449,  Jackson,  $1,000. 
D  Wynn.  Box  918,  Greenville,  .«1.000. 
C.  Yoimg.  Jr.,  500  25th  St.,  Meridian,  $1,000. 
January  1,  1966-February  28,  1966 

J.  A.  Travis.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  807.  Jackson. 
$1,000. 

Missorai 
August  4, 1964-February  28, 1965 

W.  Clarkson,  1040  W.  54th  St.,  Kansas  City, 
$1,000. 

W.  Clarkson,  4133  Gardner  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  $1,000. 

C.  Crouch,  2810  Jackson.  St.  Joseph,  $1,000, 

T.  R.  Gamble,  1401  Arcade  Bldg.,  ."it.  Louis 
$1,000. 

M.  Harris,  Box  412,  Independence,  $1,000, 

J.  Ivanhoe,  4444  Olive  St  ,  St.  Louis.  $500. 

P.  Kapitzky,  3  Twin  Spring  La.,  St.  Louis. 
$1,000. 

A.  Kopf,  7458  Delmar,  St.  Louis,  $500. 

J.  Lawler,  1242  Pierce  Ave..  St.  Louis.  $2,000. 

M.  Lubln.  6621  Delmar  St..  St  Louis,  $1,000. 

R.  H.  McDonnell.  P.  O.  Box  173.  Kansas 
City,  $1,000. 

J.  McGee.  4900  Oak  St  .  Kansas  Cltv.  $1,000. 

W.  Mesenbrink,  1st  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Louis. 
$1,000. 

C.  Parish.  31  S.  Water  St.,  Llbertv,  $1,000. 
I.  Ruzlcka.  7359  Yates  St..  St.  Louis.  $1,000. 
L.    Ruzlcka,    5045    Lindell    St.,    St.    Louis 

$1,000. 

L.  R,  Ruzlcka,  16  Clayton  Terrace,  Fron- 
tenac,  $2,000. 

.  R.  Ruzlcka,  12128  Cranais  Rd.,  St.  Louis 
$1,000. 

D,  Smith,  P.  O,  Box  948,  Springfield.  $1,000. 
September  1,  1965-Decemoer  31,  1965 

A.  A.  Buford.  No.  7  N.  Brentwood.  Clavton 
$1,000. 

P.  C.  Kopltsky,  3  Tuin  Springs  Lane,  St. 
Louis,  $1,000. 

C.  Parrish,  3133  S.  Water  Drive,  Llbertv 
$1,000. 

L.  L.  Ragsdale,  1904  Tower  Grove,  St,  Louis 
$1,000. 

I.  L.  Ruzlcka,  7359  Yates  Street,  St.  Louis, 
$500, 

J,  L.  Sheridan,  525  Argyle  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  $1,000, 

S.  Sosland,  860  Board  of  Trade  Bldg  Kan- 
sas City,  $1,000. 

L.  J,  Ruzlcka,  5045  Lindell  St..  St.  Louis 
$1,000. 

January  1,   1966-February  28.  1966 
W.   J.   Barta,   411   N,   7th   Street     St     Louis 
$1,000. 

B.  Gerchen,  2505  Woodson  Rd.,  St  Louis 
$1000. 

R.  A.  Goodson,  1010  Fine  Street,  St.  Louis 
$1,000. 

L.  R.  Ruzlcka.  16  Clayton  Terrace.  Pronten- 
ac,  $1,000. 


March  1,  l96S-Map  31,  1966 

A.  .\.  Busch,  Jr.,  721  Pestalozzi,  St.  Louis. 
$2,000. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Busch,  721  Pestalozzl.  St.  Louis. 

$2,000. 

A.  .\.  Busch  ni.  721  Pestalozzl,  St.  Louis, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Busch  III.  721  Pestalozzl,  St. 
Louis,  $1,000. 

Alfred  Fleishm.m,  407  North  8th  Street. 
St,  Louis,  $1,000. 

Mrs,  Alfred  Fleishman,  407  North  Stii 
Street,  St   Louis.  $1,000, 

W.  R.  M»>senbrink,  First  National  Bank,  St. 
Louis.  $1,000. 

Richard  A.  Meyer,  721  Pestalozzl,  St.  Louis 
$1 .000. 

Mrs,  Richard  A.  Meyer.  721  Pestalozzl.  St. 
Louis.  81.000. 

MONTANA 

August  4,  1964-February  28.  1965 

D.  Curran.  Wolf  Creek.  $1,000. 
O.  Hahn,  Missoula,  $1,000. 

K.  Knight,   111  3rd  St.,  Great  Falls,  $1,000. 

J.  Morgan,  Helena.  $1,000, 

J.  Reber,  801  Floweree  Rd..  Helena,  $2,500. 

September  1,  1965-December  31.  1965 
W.  J.  Klely.  1009  W.  Platnum.  Butte.  $1,000. 
March  1,  1966-May   31,  1966 

Joseph   B.    Reber.    801    Flowerree.    Helena 

$1,000. 

KEB&ASKA 

Augiist  4, 1964-February  28.  1965 
W.    Blohm,    750    Pairacres    Rd.,    Omaha, 

$1,000. 

B.  Hemphill,  404  Continental  Bldg.,  Lin- 
coln, $1,000. 

R.  W.  Johnson,  8405  Indian  HUls  Dr., 
Omaha,  $1,000. 

T.  Richling,  City  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha. 
$1,000. 

M.  Werve.  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank.  Omaha 
$1,000. 

NEVADA 

August  4.  1964-February  28,  1965 

A.  M.  Bramlet,  1033  Ottawa,  Lis  Vegas 
$1  000 

C.  Rich,  2622  W.  Charleston.  Las  Vegas. 
$1,000. 

M.  Riddle,  Dunes  Hotel.  Las  Vegas.  $1,000, 
January  1,  1966-February  28,  1966 

G.  A.  Cramer.  McCarran  Field,  Las  Vegas, 

$1,000. 

NFW    HAMPSHIBE 

August  4. 1964-February  28,  1965 
J.  Brown,  RFD  No.  2,  Concord,  $1,000, 

A,  Cataifo,  Jr,,  20  Arch  St  .  Dover.  $1,000 
F  Cunliffe,  Prospect  Hi. Is,  Walpole.  $1,000. 
W.  L.  Dunfey,  490  Lafavette  Rd.,  Hampton 

$1,000, 

L.   Fisher,   1   Woodland  Rd.,  Dover,   $1,000, 

E.  Keiley,  200  High  St,,  Berlin,  $1,000. 

J.  King,  97  Summerside  Ave.,  Manchester 
$1,000. 

T    Pitrays.   19  Monroe  St..  Nashua,  $1,000. 

NEW    JERSEY 

August  4.  1964-February  28.  1965 

Archibald  Alexander,  Bernardsvllle,  $1,000, 

L  Barney,  14  Heller  Dr.,  Upper  Montclair, 
$1,000. 

J.  J.  Delaney.  20  Kensington  Ave..  Jersey 
City.  $5,000. 

S.  Foosaner,  11  Commerce  Street,  Newark, 
$2,500, 

J.  R.  Ha  ire.  Westminster  at  Parker  Eliza- 
beth. $1,000. 

Alexander  Herenchak,  744  Broad  Street.  New- 
ark, $1,500. 

L.  Hess.  State  Street.  Perth  Amboy.  $2,000. 

C   M.  Jones.  Bedminster,  $500. 

G.  Kelcey.  3  William  St..  Newark,  $1,000. 

B.  F.  Kenny.  880  Bergren  Ave..  Jersev  City, 
$1,000. 

P.  Levin,  893-917  Hwv.  22,  N.  Plainf.eld, 
$2,000. 
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Mrs.  J.  Martlndel,  133  Elm  Street,  Prince- 
ton, 91,000. 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Mattia,  150  Ridge  Road,  Nutlev 
$1,000. 

R.  D.  Melllck,  Far  Hills.  »500. 

J.  Milton,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  Citv 
$1,000.  •^ 

J.  Rosenthal,  20  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Newark 
$1,000. 

G.  Sagan,  47  Duffleld  Dr.,  South  C)range 
$1,000.  ^  ' 

B.  p.  Schmell,  19  Shelley  Road,  Short  Hills 
$500. 

W.  Scott,  190  Baldwin  Ave.,  Jersey  Citv 
$1,000. 

R.  Stout,  Locust,  $500. 

P.  Vahlsing,  Jr.,  Roblnsvllle,  $1,500. 

J.  Weller,  605  River  Road,  Edgewater 
$1,000. 

V.  R.  Halsey,  Buena  Vista  Ave.,  Rumson. 
$500. 

September  1, 1965-December  31,  1965 
J.  P.  Plnn,  48  Hampshire  Rd.,  Westwood 
$1,000. 

B.  J.  Grad,  11  Commerce  St.,  Newark 
$1,000. 

J.  W.  Hoagland,  13  Birdseye  Glen,  Verona 
$1,000. 

January  1,  1966-February  28.  196t 
P.  T.  McGahn,  Jr.,  1421  Atlantic  Av<!.,  At- 
lantic City,  $1,000. 

March  1, 1966-May  31,  1966 
Philip  J.   Levin,  893-917  Highway  22    No. 
Plainfleld,  $2,500. 

Mrs.  Janich  H.  Levin,  893-917  Highway  22 
No.  Plainfleld,  $2,500. 

Archie  Sergy,  29-51  East  6th  St.,  Pater- 
son,  $1,000. 

NEW    MEXICO 

August  4,  1964-February  28,  1965 

B.  Raskob,  P.O.  Box  268,  Albuquerque 
$1,000.  ■ 

March  1,  1966-May  31,  1966 

B.  B.  Armstrong,  P.O.  Box  1873,  Rosweil, 
$1,000. 

Harry  Blgbee,  Bokum  Bldg.,  Santa  Fe 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Blgbee,  Bokum  Bldg.,  Santa 
Pe,  $1,000. 

T.  E.  Brown.  P.O.  Box  68,  Artesla,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  68,  Artesia, 
$1,000 

Jack  Campbell,  Executive  Mansion,  Santa 
Pe.  »1.000. 

Mrs.  Jack  Campbell,  Executive  Mansion 
Santa  Pe,  $1,000. 

Max  Platow,  5301  Central  Ave.,  N.E.,  Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 

James  Foley,  715  Sims  Bldg.,  Albuquerque 
$1,000.  H      ^     ■ 

Dennis  Garcia,  %  El  Llano  Mercantile  El 
Rlto,  ei.ooo. 

—  Gordon  Herkenhoff,  500  Solano  Dr.,  S  E 
Albuquerque,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Herkenhoff,  500  Solano  Dr., 
S.E.,  Albuquerque,  $1,000. 

Henry  HUlson,  P.O.  Box  828,  Albuquerque 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Henry  HlUson,  708  Amherst,  S.E.  Al- 
buquerque. $1,000. 

John  W.  Jones,  800  loma  Linda  PI  ,  S  E 
Albuquerque,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Jones,  900  loma  Linda  PI  . 
Albuquerque.  $1,000. 

T.  B.  Keleher,  P.O.  Box  1625,  Albuquerque 
$1,000.  ^ 

Thomas  G.  Morris,  P.O.  Box  1297,  Tucum- 
cai-1,  $1,000. 

Jerome  Pearlman,  1285  Coronet  Drive 
Baldwin,  $1,000. 

Howard  PhlUlpa,  1500  Sagebrush  Trail, 
S.E.,  Albuquerqxie,  $1,000. 

N.  C.  Rlbble,  P.O.  Box  402,  Albuquerque, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  N.  C.  Rlbble,  P.O.  Box  402,  Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 

Harry  Snodgrass,  1017  Madison,  N.E  Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 
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Mrs.  Dessle  Sawyer,  Tatimi,  $1,000. 

M.  W.  Smith,  2117  Memaul,  N.E.,  Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Smith,  2117  Memaul,  N.E.,  Al- 
buquerque, $1,000. 

J.  Penrod  Tole$.  Box  1300.  Rosweil,  $1,000. 

Harold  D.  Volden,  3215  2nd,  S.W.,  Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 

Boston  Witt,  State  Capital,  Sante  Pe, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  B.  Witt,  State  Capital,  Sante  Fe, 
$1,000. 

KEW  YORK 

August  4,   1964-Fcbruary  28,   1965 
A.  Abraham,  130  Broadway,  NY.,  $2,500. 
A,  B.  Akers,  920  Cth  Ave.,  N.Y  ,  $2,000. 

A.  G.  Altschuk,  J93  5th  Ave.,  N.Y..  $1,000. 
Prank  Altechul,  730  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.,  $3,000. 
N.  Appelbaum.  295  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 
N.   Appleman,   $54   Madison   Ave.,   NY     21 

$2,000. 

W.  Aslel,  20  Broad  St.,  N.Y..  $1,950. 

R.  Auerback.  30  Broad  St.,  N.Y.,  $1,000 

P.  Balmer.  441  87th  St.,  Brooklyn,  $1,000. 

P.  D.  B.aridon,  341  Park  Ave..  N.Y.,  $1,000 

S.  Barry,  39  Broadway,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 

P.     Bernstein,    341     Madison     Ave,     NY 

$1,000. 

K.    L.   Billings,    17   E.    89th    St.,    Newport 
$5,000. 

E.  R.  Black,  1  Cliase  Manhattan  PI     NY 
$1,000.  '      '    " 

J.  Blelbtreau.  130  Broadway,  NY.,  $1,500 

B.  Bookstaver,  300  5th  Ave  .  N.Y.,  $250. 
W.  E.  Boye,  5  Hanover  Sq,  NY.,  $1,000. 

D.  J.  Brand,  N.T.,  $1,000. 

M.  L.  Bregman,  120  Broadway.  NY.,  $4  000 
J.  L.  Brown,  784  Park  Ave,  NY.  $5  000 
J.  J.  Burns,  200  B.  44th  St.,  NY..  $5,000 
J.  S.  Burrows,  Jj- ,  61  Carthage  Rd.,  Scars- 
dale,  $1,000. 

E.  Carey.  605  3ed  Ave  .  NY..  $1,000. 

H.  W.  Carhar-,  Lottington  Rd  .  Locust  Val- 
ley. $500. 

W.  Carlebach,  N.Y..  $2,000. 
E.  Celler,  9  Prospect  Park,  Brooklvn,  $2,000 
R.  Charters,  14  Willets,  Old  Westbury,  $500 
L.  K.  Christie,  7$  Pine  St  ,  NY..  $5,000. 
H.  A.  Cohn.  120  Broadway.  N.Y..  $1,000. 
R.  J.  Coleman.  Hudson  House.  NY    $500 
D.    B.    Davis,    104   N.    Sunset    Dr.,    Ithaca 
$1,000. 

C.  Dillon.  757  3td  Ave..  N.Y.,  $3  000 

M.    Downey.    640   Park   Ave.,   NY     $5  000" 
$1,000,  January  6.  1965. 

D.  Eggers.     5     Locust     Ave.     Larchmont, 
$1,000. 

E.  Elnhorn,  N.Y.,  $1,000 

S.    Ernst.    120   Broadwnv.   NY     $1  000 
Carl  Erpf,  960  Pftrk  Ave.,  N.Y  ,  $100. 
J.   A.  Fayne,  Boj:arts  Apts  .  NY.,  $5,000 
J.    Ferguson,    N.iVy    No.    214.    Box    99     N  Y 

$1,000. 

H.  Pinkie.  NY.  SI  .000. 

E.  Fisher.  ' ,  D.  W.  Katz  &  Co.,  10  E.  40th  St 

N.Y..  .51,000. 

W.  Fletcher,  1  GSiase  Manhattan  PI    N  Y 
$1000.  ■'  ' 

M.  Plug.  60  E.  4and  St  ,  NY.  $1,000 
W.   N.   Frank,   6'    Broadway.  NY.  $2  000 
G.   Frankel.   530  Sth    Ave..   NY..   $5,000 
M.  Fribourg.  2  Broadway,  NY.,  $1  000 
H.  B.  Funking,  130  E.  Hartsdale  Ave    Harts- 
dale.  $500. 

C.  V.  Gianni.  NY..  $1,000. 

Mr.   &   Mrs.    M    Gilbert,   3755   Henry   Hud- 
son Pkwy.,  Rlverdale,  $10,000. 

J.  Goolsby,  642  3th  Ave..  N.Y.,  $2,500. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.   A.   Gordon,  71   E.  71st  St 
N.Y..  $5,000 

Mr.    &   Mrs.    Harry    Gould,    200   Park    Ave 
N.Y.,  $5,000. 

Mrs.  L.  Gould.  200  Park  Ave.,  NY     $4  000 

Mrs.   M.   Graff,    u   Tower  Ct.,  Hempstead, 
$1,000. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Grant,  598  Madison  Ave 
N.Y..  $5,000. 

N.  Gray,  111  8th  Ave.,  NY.,  $1,000. 

D.  Gruhn,  1095  I^rk  Ave.,  N.Y.,  $500. 
H.  Gruss,  30  Bro»d  St.,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 


I.  Guttag,  61  Broadway,  N.Y.,  $1,250. 
C.  Gutwlrth,  2  Broadway,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 
J.  J.  Haggerty,  Jr.,  Westbury,  L.I..  $5  (loo 
P.  V.  Hall,  44  Wall  St..  N.Y..  $1,000. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Haussamen,  40  Central  Park  ^ 

N.Y..  $3,000. 

H.  L.  Hemlng,  120  Broadway.  N.Y..  $1  ofn 
C.  F.  Henderson.  120  Broadway.  N.Y.,  $1  000 
J.  S.  Hennes.sey.  Jr.,  144  E.  39th  St.,  Nv 

$5,000. 

L.  Herman.  110  Washington  St.,  NY    $500 
Paul  Herzog,  14  E.  75th  St..  N.Y.,  $1,000 
G.    H.    Heyman,    Jr.,    120   Broadway,   Nv 

$1,000. 

H.  K.   Hochschild,   1270  Ave.  of  Americas 

N.Y..  $5,000. 

E.  Holland.  E.  Rockaway,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 
J.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  330  W.  34th  St.,  N.Y  ,  $26r, 
B.  Jacobson,  61  Broadway,  N.Y.,  $1.00o'" 
J.  .Iicobson,  20  Broad  St..  N.Y.,  $1,250. 
J.  Jo.sephthal.  N.Y..  $3,000. 
M.   Karp.   63   Mamaroneck   Rd.,   Scarsda'p 

$1,000. 

P.  C.  Kelly,  Chrysler  Bldg.,  N.Y.,  $5,000. 
E.  Keogh,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  NY..  $1  000 
J.  Kirschheimer.  60  Broad  St..  N.Y..  $1  000 
R.  K.  Kraebel,  Pare  Vendome  Apts.,  NY 

$500. 

H.    Lamberton,   Jr.,    99   Church   St ,   NY 

$1,000. 
S.  Landfield,  Manhattan  House.  N.Y.,  .ssr.n 
B.  Lasker,  20  Broad  St.,  NY.,  $2,400. 
J.  Lazrus,  50  W.  44th  St..  N.Y.,  $1,000. 
Mrs.   H.   H.   Lehman,  820  Park  Ave     NY 

$2,000. 

W.    B     Levering,   Manhattan   House,   NY 

$500. 

Mrs.  F.  Levien,  200  Park  Ave..  N.Y.,  $3,000 
Francis    S.    Levien,    200    Park    Ave.,    NY 

$4,000. 
G.  Levy,  20  Broad  St..  N.Y.,  $3,000. 
J.  W.  Levy.  20  Broad  St..  NY.,  $3,000 
D.    E.    Lilienthal,    1    Whitehall    St.,    N  Y 

$2. ,'500. 

N.   Loeb.   5   H.'.nover  Sq..   N.Y.,   $2,000. 

D.  A  Lowry.  Lattington  Rd.,  Locust  Valley 
$500. 

I.  Lubin.  515  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 

M.  W.  McCarthy.  70  Pine  St..  N.Y.,  $1,000 

E.  McCarmack.  2  Broadway,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 

E.  J.  McGrath,  Jr.,  4  Sprain  Valley  Rd . 
Scarsdale.  $1,000.         ^ 

J.  M.  McLaughlin,  50  Church  St.,  NY. 
$1,000. 

S.  McNichols.  300  Broadway.  N.Y.,  $1,000. 

A.  Maffrey.   1  Wall  St..  N.Y..  $500. 

J.  H.  Mahoney,  123-~60  83rd  Ave.,  Kew 
Gardens.  $1,500. 

L  Manacher,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y..  $1,000. 

M.  Manes,  70  Pine  St.,  NY.,  $5,000, 

W,  H.  Mann.  1  E.  End  Ave..  N.Y.,  $5,000. 

B.  Marcus.  25  Broad  St..  N.Y  .  $2,150. 
J.  Marcus.  61   Broadway,   N.Y.,  $1,400. 
M.  Marcus,  61   Broadway,  N.Y.,  $3,300. 
W.  Marcus,  61  Broadway,  N.Y..  $1,000. 

J.  F.  Meade,  Jr.,  Hammondsport.  NY. 
$1,000. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  J.  Meeham,  30  Broad  St.,  NY , 
$10,000. 

D.  Mich.   137  E.  38th  St  .  N.Y..  $1,000. 
Harry  Michaels.  30  Broad  St.,  NY.,  $2,000. 
J.  Mindell,  61   Broadway,  NY.,  $1,000. 

F.  Mirando,  Jr  .  444  E.  57th  St.,  NY,  $5,000. 

E.  Moore,  120  Broadw.ny.  N.Y.,  $2,500. 

G.  P.  Muller,  77  Chelsea  Road,  Garden  City, 
$500. 

P.  Y.  Murphy,  150  Madaline,  Statcn  Island. 
$1,000. 

E.  Nadler.  8  E,  83rd  St  .  NY..  $1,000. 

S.  Nammack,  N.Y..  $1,000. 

H.  Nevk-man,  400  Park  Ave  .  N.Y..  $5,000. 

T.   Nichols.   460   Park   Ave.,   N.Y.,   $3,000. 

J.  O'Donnell,  50  Broad  St.,  NY,  $1,000. 

S.  Oettinger,  25  W.  43rd  St..  NY.,  $1,000. 

E.  D.  Osborn,  149  E.  73rd  St.,  N.Y..  $500. 

P.  Papadakos,  St,  James,  Long  Island,  $1,- 
000. 

S.  M.  Peck,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
$1,000. 

H.  Perry.  57  E.  74th  St..  N.Y  ,  $1,000. 

M.  Petrie,  45   W.    18th   St.,  N.Y..  $1,000. 
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Dr.  C.  Powell,  2340  Sth  Ave..  N.Y.,  $1,000, 

Presidents  Club  of  N.Y.,  729  7th  Ave..  N.Y., 
$50,000.  August  6,  1964;  $25,000  -September 
15:  $50,000,  September  28;  $25,000,  October 
12;  $35,000,  October  8:  $25,000.  October  20; 
$25,000.  October  23;  $25,000.  October  30;  $25,- 
000,  October  30;  $50,000,  October  30;  $15,000, 
November  3. 

Presidents  Club  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
$17,886.79;  November  2,  1964. 

R.  Ravltch,   679   Sth  Ave.,   N.Y..   $1,000. 

D.  T.  Regan,  70  Pine  St..  NY..  $1,000. 

E.  Relchard,   82   Wall    St.,   N.Y.,   $1,000. 
Frederick  W.  Richmond,  743  Sth  Ave.,  N.T., 

$3,000. 

I.  RIchter,  1040  Sth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  $3,000. 

H.  Rlklls.  711  Sth  Ave.,  N.Y..  $2,000. 

p.  Roebllng.  12  Beekman  Place,  N.Y.,  $2,- 
000. 

E.  J.  Roth.  30  Broad  St..  N.Y.,  $2,000. 

A.  Rothberg.  120  Broadway,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  A.  Sachler.  461  E.  4th  St.,  N.Y..  $1,000. 

A,  Sackler,  461  E.  57th  St.  N.Y.,  $1,000. 

N.  Salgo,  405  Park  Ave..  N.Y.,  $1,000. 

R.  Schaffer,  430  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
$1,000. 

J.  Scheuer,  430  Kent  Ave..  Brooklyn,  $1,000. 

I.  Schloss.  25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  $1,350. 

D.  Scoll,  200  Park  Ave..  N.Y..  $1,000.    . 
S.  Scott,  167  E,  94th  St.,  N.Y.,  $500. 

S.  Seskla.  50  Broadway.  NY..  $1,000. 
H.  F.  Shrewsbury,  2  Davis  Rd.,  Port  Wash- 
ington, $1,000. 

C.  Sllberstein,  Commercial  Bldg.,  Mt.  Ver- 
non. $1,000. 

E.  Skowron,    116   B.   16th  St..   NY..   $1,000. 
J.  Smith.  1st  Natl.  Bank.  N.Y..  $200. 

J.  A.  Smith,  791   Park  Ave..  N.Y  ,  $5,000. 
R.  C.  Smitb.  67  Wall   St.,  NY.,   $5,000. 
S.  E.  Smah,  950  Sth  Ave.,  NY.,  $5,000. 
J.  Stack,  123  W.  57th  St.,  NY.  $1,000. 
L.  Stanton.  129  E.  69th  St..  NY.,  $500. 
E.  Stern.  50  Broad  St..  N.Y..  $1,500. 
E.  H.  Stern.  20  Broad  St..  N.Y..  $4,400. 
H.  Stern.   20  Broad  St..  NY.,  $1,000. 
Mrs.  C.  Stevens.  640  E.  93rd  St..  NY..  $1,500. 
R.  Stevens.  640  E.  93rd  St..  N.Y..  $1,500. 
G.  Stone,  330  W.  34th  St..  N.Y..  $250. 
R.  L.  Stott,  Jr..   60  Broad   St.,  N.Y..  $1,000. 

D.  Strassler.   60   E.  42nd   St..  NY.,   $1,000. 

B.  B.  Strassler.  60  E.  42nd  St..  NY..  $1,000. 
S.  Strassler,  60  E.  42nd  St  ,  NY.,  $1,000. 

R.  Straus.  331  Madison  Ave..  N.Y  .  $1,000. 
A.  Strelsin.  595  Madison  Ave..  NY..  $3,000. 
Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Strelsin,  595  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  $3,000. 
P.Strobel.  70  W.  40th  St  .  NY..  $1 ,000. 
M.  Stuab,  277  Park  Ave..  NY..  $1,000. 

C.  H.  Thleriot,  Chicken  Valley  Rd.,  Locust 
Valley.  $500. 

C.  TilUnghast.  Jr..  605  3rd  Ave..  NT..  $1 .000. 
S.  Tlzian.  202  E.  44th  St..  NY.,  $1,000. 
M.  Urbahn.  642  5th  Ave..  N.Y..  $2,500. 
T.  Walsh,  51  Crossway.  Scarsdale,  $5,000. 
N.  Warsaw,   115   Central  Park,  New  York. 
$1,000. 
A.  Watson,  Armonk,  $3,000. 
T.  Watson,  Jr.,  Old  Orchard  Road,  Armonk. 

»3.000. 

H.  P.  Whlton,  444  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.. 
$5,000. 

J.  T.  Winkhaus,  Jr.,  Duck  Pond  Road, 
Locust  Valley,  $500. 

H.  Winston,  7  E.  51st  St.,  N.Y.,  $5,000. 

Mrs.  E.  Winston,  7  E.  51st  St.,  N.Y.,  $5,000, 

T.  Wyman,  2435  Trace  Place,  N.Y.,  $5,000. 
June  1.  1965-August  31,  1965 

Newton  Gllkel,  745  Sth  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY.,  $4,000. 

September  1,  1965-December  31,  1965 

.    C.  C.  Basslne,  1  West  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  $1,000. 

A.  E.  Pine,  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y ,  $1,000. 

A.  Friedman,  445  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.,  $1,000.  ' 

A.  Ja viler,  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
^.Y.,  $1,000. 


W.  Jurden,  1120  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y..  $1,000. 

H.  Kabat,  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.. 
$1,000. 

M.  Lepkaluk,  225  E.  67th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  $1,000. 

P.  J.  Papakakos,  St.  James,  Long  Island, 
$1,000. 

J.  Rosenblum,  80  Deckenson  Place,  Great 
Keck,  $500,  $1,000. 

C.  C.  TilUnghast,  101  Warwick  Rd.,  Bronx- 
vllie,  $1,000. 

J.  R.  Van  Raalte,  445  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  $1,000. 

A.  H.  Vollmer,  3  West  45th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  $1,000, 

January  1,  1966-February  28,  1966 
P.  Dolan.  165  E.  66th  St.,  New  York.  $1,000. 

D.  Teltelbaum,  100  Sth  Avenue,  New  York, 
$1,000. 

C.  S.  Walsh,  19  Rector  St..  New  York, 
$1,000. 

March  1,  1966~May  31.  1966 

Edward  Adams,  65-61  Saunders  St.,  Forest 
Hills.  $1,500. 

John  P.  Donato,  143  Rockaway  Ave.,  Gar- 
■den  City,  $1,000. 

Edward  Downs,  Bellport,  $1,000. 

David  Flscholl,  162  Woodlawn  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle.  $2,050. 

Mrs.  D.  Flscholl.  162  Woodlawn  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle.  $2,000. 

Milton  A.  Gilbert,  441  Ninth  Ave.,  New 
York.  $5,000. 

Joseph  Harris,  445  Park  Ave..  New  York, 
$3,000. 

Otis  H.  Hastings,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  $1,000. 

Theodore  J.  Kauffeld,  150  Broadway  New 
York,  $1,000. 

Emery  Kullay,  14-49  158th  St.,  Whitestone, 
$1  000. 

Lawrence  Litchfield,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New 
York.  $1,000. 

Charles  Luckman,  680  Fifth  Ave  New 
York.  $2,500. 

Mrs.  C.  Luckman,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  $2  500. 

Paul  Manhelm,  1  William  St.,  New  York. 
$5  000. 

Maurice  Newton,  44  Wall  St.,  New  York, 
$5,000. 

L.  L.  Rado.  The  Crossing.  Armonk,  $1,000. 

Charles  Reison,  666  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
$5,000. 

H.  F.  Shrewsbury,  2  Davis  Road,  Port 
W.%shlngton.  $1,000. 

John  W.  Stephens,  233  E.  69th  St.,  New 
York,  $1,000. 

Nathan  P.  Voloshen.  10  Park  Ave,,  New 
York.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Edna  Winston,  718  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  $2,500. 

Harry  Winston,  718  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
$2,500. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
August  4, 1964-February  28. 1965 
O.   R.    Ewing,   300   Tenney    Circle,    Chapel 
Bill.  $1,000. 

E.  Jones,  Jr.,  1800  Queens  Rd.  W.,  Charlotte. 
$1,000. 

E.  Jones,  Sr.,  3601  Sharon  Rd.,  Charlotte, 
$1,000. 

A.  Schuford,  Schuford  Mills,  Hickory. 
$1,000.  ' 

Mrs.  Semans,  1415  Bivins  St.,  Durham. 
$350.  ' 

A.  Spauldlng,  1608  Lincoln  St.,  Durham. 
$700. 

J.  Wheeler,  P.O  Box  1932.  Durham.  $1,000, 
September  1. 1965-December  31. 1965 

H.  I.  Gaines,  1095  Hendersonvllle,  Ashe- 
Ville.  $1,000. 

The  Natl.  Independent  Committee  for  Pres. 
Johnson  &  Senator  Humphrey,  308  Prince  St. 
l.aurenburg,  $136.43. 

H.  M.  Jones,  308  Prince  St.,  Laurenburg. 
$1,000.  * 


W.  G.  Lyle«,  Jr.,  333  FayettevlUe,  Raleigh, 
$1,000. 

D.  M.  McConnell,  P.O.  Box  2727.  Charlotte. 
$1,000. 

A.  T.  Spauldlng,  1608  Lincoln  St.,  Durham, 
$250,  $250. 

*forc?i  1, 1966-May  31, 1966 

Arthur  G.  Odell.  Jr.,  102  West  Trade  St., 
Charlotte,  $1,000. 

Asa  T,  Spauldlng,  1608  Lincoln  N.,  Durham. 
$250. 

OKIO 

August  4, 1964-Febrnary  28.1965 
T.  Ashley,  234  Summit  St.,  Toledo.  $1,000. 
Mrs.    I.    Bachman,   P.O.   Box   307,   Malta, 
$1,000. 

J.  Balke,  990  Nassau  St.,  Cincinnati.  $1,000. 

J.  Barbuto.  275  N.  Revere  Rd.,  Akron, 
$1,000. 

J.  Barenholtz,  P.O.  Box  301,  Kent.  $1,000. 

A.  Beerman,  4217  N.  Main  St.,  Dayton, 
$1,000. 

Dr.  D.  Bellnsky,  101  Gypsy  Lane,  Youngs- 
town.  $1,000. 

L.  Bergman,  P.O.  Box  245,  "Englewood, 
$1,000. 

H.  Berman,  33  Upland  Ave.,  Youngstown, 
$2,000. 

P.  Beshara,  3447  Logan  Ave.',  Youngstown. 

$2,000 

W   Sevens,  312  1st  Ave.,  Waverly,  $1,000. 

R.  Blakemore,  164  W.  Center  St.,  Akron, 
$1,000. 

G.  Briggs.  Pt.  Wayne  Road.  Defiance.  $1,000. 

T.  Brown.  Jr.,  203  E.  2nd  St.,  Toledo,  $1,000. 

T.  A.  Burke,  1090  Umon  Commerce,  Cleve- 
land. $1,000. 

T.  Burke.  Jr.,  7778  Rock  Hill  Lane,  Cincin- 
nati, $1,000. 

T.  Cables,  3827  W.  134th  St.,  Cleveland, 
$1,000. 

J.  Cafaro,  1076  Colonial  Dr..  Youngstown, 
$2,000. 

W.  Caforo,  650  Warner  Rd.,  Hubbard. 
$5,000. 

P.  J.  Casey,  Workman's  Com.  Ser.  Co , 
Cleveland.  $1,000. 

T.  Cavalier,  815  Colonial  Dr.,  Youngstown. 
$2,000. 

S.  Claypool,  50  W.  Broad  St.,  Columbus. 
$1,000. 

J.  Cole.  5777  Grant  Ave.,  Cleveland.  $1,000. 

R.  De  Young.  910  Eaton,  Akron,  $1,000. 

L.  Donnell,  3527  Glenwood,  Youngstown. 
$1,000. 

G.  Dunlap,  246  North  High  St.,  Sunbury. 
$1,000.  ' 

C.  Eaton.  Acadia  Farms,  Northfield.  $1,000. 

E.  Erlckson,  City  Hall,  Akron,  $1,000. 

L.  George  Flanagan,  782  Bill  Hill  Rd.,  Day- 
ton, $1,000. 

A.  Flask.  515  Carlotta,  Youngstown,  $1,000. 

H.  Fuerst.  931  Society  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  $1,000. 

J.  G.  Gennaro,  Jr.,  Rt.  224,  RD.  2,  Lowell- 
ville,  $1,000. 

R.  Golip,  3445  Logan  Ave.,  Youngstown, 
$1,000. 

J.  Griffin,  449  Alameda  Ave.,  Youngstown. 
$1,000. 

R.  Horstman,  510-12-14  Wayne  Ave.,  P.O. 
Box  19,  Dayton,  $1,000. 

S.  Heese,  National  City  Building,  E.  6th  St.. 
Cleveland,  $1,000. 

J.  Hutch,  760  Boardman-Garfleld  Rd., 
Youngstown,  $1,000. 

Dr.  L.  Isroff,  3123  Belmont  Ave.,  Youngs- 
town, $1,000. 

M.  Itts,  265  Redonda  Rd.,  Youngstown! 
$2,000. 

G.  Keck,  2416  Chatham  Rd.,  Akron,  $1,000. 

W.  W.  Knight,  Jr.,  National  Bank  Building, 
Toledo,  $1,000. 

P.  Konstand,  3185  Stanley  Rd.,  Akron. 
$1,000. 

C.  Kullgren,  911  Merrlman  Rd.,  Akron. 
$1,000. 

T.  Lambros,  Ashtebula,  $1,000. 
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it^^J^"^'  ^°^*  ^^^  ^^  °'"-  Columbus,  G.  Wilson.  832  Blossom  Heath  Road.  Day- 

91.VW.  ton,  $1,000. 

«i^nn         ^^    StroduB    Run    Rd..    Athens,  P.  Wood.  Gem  City  Savings  Bldg.  Dayton, 

'^■"""-  $1,000. 

*i  00^°^'  *"•■  ^^^  ^**'*°^  ^'"^-  Cincinnati.  a.  G.  Wright.  $119  Albion  Rd..  Cleveland. 

Sl.OOO.  $1,000. 

«1  MO^'  ^'^^'  ^^^^  ^'^'°^  ^'''^-  <^''^^'^'^'»"-  P-  Zl"oif.  2915  Cathy  La.,  Dayton.  $1  000 

J.Uvlng.ton.39GyplyLane.Toungsto^n.  la^^S WOa  "'"'  ''''    ''■•   "'^'^   ^"'   ^^^^"- 
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$1,000 

a.  Love,  209  E.  Dorothy  La,  Dayton,  Jl.OOO. 

D.  R.  LuHman,  450  E.  Exchange  St.,  Ataou. 
$1,000. 

E.  Mack,  Security  &  Savings  Bldg..  Cincin- 
nati, $1,000. 

A.  Marino.  3931  Kiowa  Rd.,  YoungitDwn. 
$1,000. 

G.  Marks,  2493  Barth  Dr.,  Youngstown 
$1,000. 

J.  May,  645  Wye.  Akron,  $1,000. 

H.  Metzenbaum,  700  Union  Commerce 
Bldg..  Cleveland,  $1,000. 

N.  Morelli,  2854  Whipple  Rd.  N.W..  Canton 
$1,000. 

R.  Morris,  880  E.  72nd  St.,  Cleveland,  $1,000. 

L.  Murphy,  2299  Rldgewood,  Akron,  $1,000. 

Miss  M.  McCurdy,  1543  East  Blvd.,  Cleve- 
land, $1,000. 

B.  McDowell.  Sr..  200  W.  Falrlawn,  Akron 
$1,000. 

R.  McNamara,  Lima,  $1,000. 
J.    Nohra,    416    Lora    Ave.,    Youngstown 
$1,000. 


September   1,  tD'35-Deccmbcr  31,  1965 


A.  T.  Seale,  Kerr  McGee  B!dg.,  Oklahoma 
City,  $1,000. 

H.  Stuart,  P.O.  Box  1349.  Tulsa.  $1,000. 
June  1,  19S5-August  31,  1965 

Oklahoma  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, 1100  Hiickins  Hotel,  Oklahoma  Citv 
$30,000. 

January  1,  1966-February  28,  1966 

Demo    State  Central  Committee  of  Okla- 


T.  J.  Burke.  Jr.,  7778  Rock  Hill,  Cincinnati,      l^oma,  Sklrvin  Tower,  Oklahoma  City,  $3,000 


$1,000 

A.    T.    Bonda,    21120    Sydenham,    Shaker 
Hgt.<;..  $1,000. 

W.   K.   Carter.    6^72   Rollawav   Rd  ,    Cincin- 
nati. 81,000. 

Dr.  K.  W.  Clement,  2568  University  Blvd 
Cleveland,  $1,000. 

J.  E.  Davis,  1014  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  $1 ,000 

V.  A.  Gladieux.   2140  Asland  Ave..   Toledo 
$1,000. 

R.    B.    Gosline.   $11    Mudison    Ave,    Toledo 
$1,000. 

C.    A.    Graham.    200    Citizens    Natl.    Bank 
Building.  ZanesvlUe.  $1,000. 


March  1.  1966-May  31,  1966 

Kenneth  Cox,  Kennedy  Bldg  ,  Tulsa,  $1  000 

1.  H.  Gardner.  217  North  Harvey.  Oklahoma 

CUy,  $1,000. 

William  G.  Kerr,  1510  Kermnc  Bldg  Okla- 
homa City.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Kerr,  1510  Kermac  Bide 
Oklahoma  City.  $1,000. 

Stanley  Learned.  BartlesvlIIe,  $1,000. 

James    Robberson,    P.O.    Box     1675.    Ok'   - 
homa  City.  $1,000. 

Julius   Sandlten,    4424    Oak    Road     Tulsa 
$1,000.  ^- 


G^V.  Klllgren.  9ii  Merriman  Road,  Akron,     B;?g.;'T,,fsa,  ^000.'°"'   ''''   Mid-Continent 


F.  J.  O'Neill,  2111  Chagrin  Blvd.  Cleveland      Shaker  Hgts..  $I.O(JO. 


$1,000. 

E.  Lamb.   600  Edward  Lamb  Bldg  .  Toledo 
$1,000. 

R.  Lazarus.  Jr..  8094  Park  Hill  Dr.,  Colum- 
bus, $1,000. 

H  M.  Metzenbatjm.  18500  North  Park  Blvd., 


»1,000. 

J.  Palermo.  138  Lincoln  Park  Dr.,  Youngs- 
town,  $1,000. 

M.  Parrish,  740  W.  Dorothy  La.,  Dayton 
$1,000. 

J.  Patrick,  21  Oakdale,  Hubbard,  $1,000 

P.  PUgrim,  429  Old  Shay  La„  Youngstown 
•  1,000. 

E.  Polnar,   135  Mayfleld,  Akron,  $1,000. 

P.  Pyle,  270  Lawnsdale  Ave..  Akron,  $1,000. 

Dr.  R.   Qulnn,   Chilllcothe,   $1,000 

M.  Rackaff,  2630  Pair  Ave.,  Columbus 
$500. 

G.  RadcUff,  19-21-Foulke  Block,  Chilll- 
cothe, $320. 

G.  Radcliffe,  Room  19,  Foulke  Block.  Chll- 
Utxxthe,  $440. 

Hon,  Prazler  Reams,  Sr.,  Bell  Bldg.,  Toledo 
$1,000. 

B.  Rosen.  613  2nd  Natl.  Bldg.,  Akron 
$1,000. 

P.  Roth,  2804  Cornell  Rd.,  Cincinnati 
$1,000. 

J.  Roth,  Belvedere  Apts.,  Cincinnati,  $500 
L.  Roth,  2804  Corneli  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  $500 
K.  Rothermend,  36  Hickory  La.,  Lancaster 

$1,000. 

W.  Safford,  Western  &  Southern,  Life  Ins 

Co.,  Cincinnati,  $1,000. 


Ml5s  M.  H.  Parrte.  740  Dorothy  Lane  Day- 
ton. $1,000,  ' 

Dr.  W.  J.  Tlmmons.  Jr..  3280  E  Market 
Warren.  $1,000. 

.,^n«°   ^'■'"'  ^^^*  ^-  ^^°^^  St,  Cleveland, 

Janua-y  I.  IKG-Fehruary  28, 1966 

C.  B.  Dalton.  979  The  Arcade.  Cleveland 
$1,000. 

M,  V.  DiSalle,  16$0  E,  Broad  St  .  Columbus 
$1,000. 

H.  W.  Piierst,  93i  Society  Natl.  Bank  Ble 
Cleveland.  $1,000. 

O.  F.  Lav.  5846  $riar  Hill,  Solon,  $1  OOO 
„^r.I    N<='*"Port.  9f79  The  Arcade,  Cleveland, 
9I  ,000. 

March  1,  i066~May  31.  1966 
^Robert  A.  Burglin  Roundwood  Rd.,  Chagrin 

Vlril  A.  Gladlelix.  2140  Ashland  Ave 
Toledo.  $1,000. 

Joseph  Link.  Jr  ,  3852  Victory  Pkwy  ,  Cin- 
cinnati. SI  000  J  .  >-    i 


Abe   Pickus,    210p   Payne    Ave.    Cleveland,      $1,000. 


Mrs.  Randolph  Yost.  3039  East  38th  PI icc 
Tulsa,  $1,000. 

OREGON 

August  4,  1984~Fcbruary  23.  1965 
I.    Bloch,    220    S.W.    Alder    St.,    Portland. 

R.  P.  Dwyer,  1500  S.E.  Waverly  Dr  Port- 
land. $3,000. 

K,  Kadow.  410  S.W.  13th  Ave..  Portland 
$1,000. 

O,  Kordan,  Jr  .  10401  N.E.  Marx  St  Port- 
land, $2,000. 

^  A.    Page,    1001    S.W.    5th    Ave ,    Portland. 

September  1,  1965~Deccmber  31,  1965 
F.   Meyer.   3800    S.E.   22nd   Ave.,   Portland 
$1,000. 

January  1.  1966~February  28.  1966 
L.  Black,  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland 

$1,000. 

R.  F.  Dwyer,  1500  S.E.  Waverly,  Portland 
$1,000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31,  1966 

John  J.  Tennant,  1833  S.E.  Exeter  Dr  P  •  •  - 
land,  $1,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

August  4.  1964-February  28, 1965 
P.    Berman,   915   N.   30th   St.,    Allentown, 


$1,000. 

Harry  M.   Stone.   1300  W,   78th  St  ,   Cleve- 
land. $1,000. 

Mrs.  Harry  Stonai  1300  W.  78th  St..  Cleve- 


land, $1  000 

Everett  S.   Preston.   2384   West   Lane   Ave 


L.  Schaffer,   1243   57th  W.,  3rd  St.,   Cleve 

land,  $500.  —  .v..v...„  .j    ^ 

M.    Sensenbrenner,   City   Hall,    Columbus,  Col  urn  bus. '$1,000. 
$1,000. 

N.  Skaldon,  Toledo,  $1,000.  Oklahoma 

J.  Shocknessy,  17  South  High  St.,  Colimi-  August  4.  196V~February  28.  1965 

„•  'i-""?-  K.    Adams,    Box    1219,    Bartlesville     Si  Onn 

town  ?i"0OO  "''•    ''''   """'"'^   '^-   ^°"'^^'-  '^-  «-"^"'  Shawtaee. '$1,000.            ■    '  '  °°- 

«L    Simon,    2450    5th    Ave..    Youngstown.  si;{,o^-  •''""'"^' P"^^""  ^^Ol,  Barthesville, 

91.000. 

He1ihT$T000,''"°  ^^'""^"^  ^-  ^^^''^^  l^omTSuy'  $L000'-  ^''  ^^^  ^^'^  ^'  '  ^^'^^ 

G.  Steinbrenner,  m,  322  Rockefeller  Bldg  ^.J^"  J^^^^'    ^^^°   Hermac    Bldg.,   Oklahoma 


Cleveland,  $1,000. 

J.  Sullivan,  1966  Smlthfield,  Youngstown, 

*  1 ,000. 

R.  Swager,  6950  SiUcla  Road,  Youngstown, 
91 .000. 

W.  Tlmmlns,  3280  E.  Market  St.,  Warren. 
$1,000. 

$2  MO^*'^''"'  ^^°  ^'  ^^'"°°  ®'-  Cincinnati. 

.,^;,„^*'^*"'"^'    *^3    S-    Patterson.    Dayton, 
vl  .000. 

J.  Wiethe,  807  Terrace  Hilton  Hide.,  dn- 
cinnaU,  $1,000. 


City,  $1,000. 

B.  Kerr.    1500    Kermac    Bldg,,    Oklahoma 

P.    C.   Love,   Kerr   McGee   Bldg,,   Oklahoma 
City,  $1,000. 

D.    B.    McDevUt,   6019   E.    38th   PI.,    Tul&» 
$1,000. 

R.    Neely,    1000    Commerce    Exch     Bide 
Oklahoma  City,  $1.(J00. 

C.  E.  Page,  P.O.  Box  191.  Yukon,  $1,000. 


Mrs.  A,  Cohen.  3706  Conshohocken  Ave 
Philadelphia.  $2,500. 

F.  Cohen.  3706  ConshosockerT  Ave  Phila- 
delphia. $2,500  (10  30   84V;  $5,000  (10   24  64 1 . 

J.  F.  Connelly.  Hilltop  and  Arden  Eds. 
Philadelphia.  $1,000. 

A.  Dysheel.  7716  Lyncomlng  Ave  .  Philadel- 
phia, $1,000, 

B,  Erenstein,  Saltsburg.  $1,000. 

B.  Frank.  745  N.  30th  St..  Allentowr.,  $1,000 
E,  Garfield.  325  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
$1,000.  ^ 

Morris  Gerber.  1646  W.  Main,  Norristown, 
$1,000. 

R.  Leon,',,rd.  626  N.  22nd  St,,  Allentown, 
$1,000. 

M.  Levy,  2920  Tllgham  St.,  Allentown. 
$1,000. 

E.  McKean,  5001  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
$1,000. 

F.  Mann.  2201  Pkwy.,  Philadelphia,  $5,000. 
R.  Schaeffer,  207'/i  S.  St.  Cloud,  Allentown, 

$1,000. 

September  1.  1965-Deccmber  31,  1965 

J.  T.  Grtsdale,  6  Penn  Center  Plaza.  Phila- 
delphia. $1,000. 

C.  H.   Hardesty.  Jr.,  Koppers  Bldg.,  Pitts- 


J.  Pierce.  1003  S.  Tenace,  Muskogee.  $1,000.     burgh,  $1  000 

J^.  Scott.  Sklrviu  Tower,  Oklahoma  City.         W.  R.  Wallace.  27U  Nottingham,  Bethle- 


$1,000 


hem,  $1,000. 


March  1,  1966-May  31.  1966 
.sirthur  J.  Kobacker,  998  McKee  Ave.,  Mc- 

K-'es  Rocks.  $1,000. 
James  L.  O'Toole.  Sharon.  $1,000. 
Raymond    A.    Stanley.    1625    Race    Street. 

Philadelphia.  $1,000. 

RHODE     ISLAND 

August  4.  1964-February  28,  1965 

E     Benoit,    603    Harris    St,    Woonsocket, 

$1,000. 
C.  Maguire.  Turks  Head  Bldg..  Providence, 

12.000.  ^     ^       ._, 

G.  Miller.  165  Blackstone  Blvd..  Providence. 
$1,000. 

R.    Reisman.    240    Freeman    Pkwy.,    Provi- 
dence. $1,000. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

August  4,  1964-February  28.  1965 
G.    Anderson.    Jr..     113    W.    Whltner    St.. 
(\:iderson.  $1,000. 
S.  Arnold.  700  Gervais  S*  .  Columbia.  $1,000, 
R.    Cannon,    2704   N.    Main    St..    Anderson, 

11.000. 

C.  Funderburk.  Ill  Belmont  Ave  .  Green- 
ville. $1,000. 

J    Harrelson,   Walterboro.   $1,000. 

R   Hemphill.  Chest.er.  $1,000 

T.  Hiers,  333  Walter  St..  Walterboro,  $1,000. 

D.  Johnson.  State  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Green- 
waod,  $1,000. 

M.  McCrory.  2632  Millwood  Ave  ,  Columbia. 

$1,000. 
R.  Mathls,   46  Allen  Dr..  Sumter.   $1,000. 
R.    Pullen,    304    Meeting    St.,    Charleston. 
tl.OOO. 
A    SchiiTman.  Sr..  Greensboro,  $1,000, 
G.  E.  Simmons,  P.O.  Bjx  663.  Aiken,  $1,000. 
A.  Shafcr,  Little  Rock.  $1,000. 
R.  Vance.  Clinton.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  R    Wilson.  P.O.  Box  5425.  Greenville, 
$1,000. 

September  1,  1965-December  31.  1965 
\V.  G.  McCabe,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1209.  Green- 
ville. $1,000. 

W.    S.    Montgomery.    Spai  tansburg.     S.C, 
$1,000. 

R.  W.  Pullen.  304  Meeting  Street.  Charles- 
ton. $1,000. 

January  1,  1966-February  28.  1966 
R,  H.  Fellers.  1300  Pickens  Street,  Colum- 
bia, $1,000. 

M.  L.  McCrory.  2632  Millwood  Ave  .  Co- 
lumbia, $1,000. 

March  1.  1966-May  31.  1966 
Chas.  A.  Laffitte,  Allendale.  $1,000. 
R.    E.    McNalr,    Stale    Capitol,    Columbia. 
$1,000. 

TENNESSEE 

Augiu-t  4.  1964 -February  2S.  I96S 
L.    B.     Allen.     65     McCall     Ave..    Memphis. 

$1,000. 
A.     Aydelott.     2080     Peabody,     Memphis, 

$1,000. 

L.  Blanton.  Adamsville.  $1,000. 

A.  Burton.  Life  &  Casualty  Tower.  Nash- 
ville, $1,000. 

B.  Ellington.  3rd  Natl  Bank  Bldg..  Nash- 
ville. $1,000. 

J.  Hooker,  Jr..  214  Union  St  .  Nashville. 
$2,000. 

J.  T.  Fulghum.  P.O.  Box  6835.  Nashville, 
$1,000. 

H.  Greer.  316  Union  St..  Nashville,  $1,000. 

B.  McFadden,  P.O.  Box  168,  Memphis, 
$1,000 

R.  McGuerty,  501  Nabscat  Rd.,  KnoxviUe, 
$1,000. 

A.  Plaugh,  3022  Jackson  Blvd.,  Memphis. 
$2,500. 

J.  Rice.  Box  89,  Smithville,  $1,000. 

E.  P.  Schumacher,  390  Colonial  Rd  ,  Mem- 
phis, $1,000. 

Mrs.  P.  Steine,  4409  Tyne  Lane,  Nashville, 
$1,000, 

W.  Taylor,  1812  Broadway,  Nashville, 
$1,000. 


J.  V.  Wilson.  212  Vaughns  Gap  Rd..  Nash- 
ville, $1,000. 

September  1.  1965-December  31, 1965 

F.  G.  Clement.  Mansion  Curtiswood  Lane. 
Nashville.  $1,000. 

W  C,  Jones.  III.  1215  Poplar  Ave  .  Memphis. 
$1,000, 

J.   C.   Parr.  3508  Hampton  Ave..  Nashville. 
$1  000. 

H.  S    Walters.  Hamilton  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg  . 
Mornstown.  $1,000. 


January  1.  1966-February  28.  1966 
Mrs.  D.  Steine,  4409  Tyne  Lane.  Nashville, 
$1,000. 

March  1.  1966-May  31.  1966 

A.  L,  Aydelott.  2080  Peabody  Ave  ,  Mem- 
phis. SI, 000, 

B,  H.   Willingham,   894   Curtiswood   Lane. 

Na.'hville.  $1,000, 

TEXAS 

August   4.  1964-February   28.   1965 

L  Ackerman,  721  S.  Austin.  Dallas.  $400; 
$1,000. 

J.  Allbrltton,  500  SW.  Tower,  Houston, 
$1,000, 

P.  D  Albritton.  Jr.  P.O.  Box  31.  Bryan. 
$1,000, 

R.  H  Allen.  465  San  Jacinto  Bldg  .  Hous- 
ton. $1,000. 

W.  P.  Allen.  P.O.  Box  29.  Laredo.  $1,000. 

O.  .Msobrook.  501  Continental  Bldg..  Dallas. 

$1  000. 

C.  Anderson.  307  Houston  Bank  &  Trust 
BDi'ding    Houston.   $1,000. 

G    -Anderson.   Bovlna.  $1,000. 

H    Anderson.  Preston  Tower.  Dall.as.  $1,000. 

Miss  Pearl  Anderson  3815  Myrtle,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

J.  Aston.  PO   Box  5961,  Dalla.':,  $1,000 

J.  Baise.  1010  Milsn  St  .  Hou.ston.  $1,000, 

E.  Baker,  2300  Winston  Terr  .  W.  Fort 
Worth.   $1,000. 

S    Balman.  4645  Park  Lane.  Dallas,  $1,000. 

W,  O,  Bankston.  Ross  &  Olive  Sts..  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

W.  Bankston.  Ross  &  Ohve  Sts  .  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

D    Beaslev.  San  Augustine.  $1,000, 

T.  P.  Beasley.  3988  N.  Central  Expressway, 
Dallas,  $1,000." 

W,   Bellows,  Jr  .  P.O.  Box  2132,  Houston, 

$1,000. 

T.  Benson,  457  S.  St  Mary's  San  AlltoniO, 
$1,000. 

L.  Benlsen,  Sr,,  Mission,  $l,nO0. 
R.  I   Bernath.  Jr  .  Box  91.  Bryan.  $1,000 
J,  Binion,  Esperson  Bldg.  Houston.  $1,000 
W    Blankenship.   3404   Mamoca  Rd  .  Lub- 
bock. $1,000. 

J.  Blanton.  Houston  Club  Bldg.,  Houston, 
$-.000 

W  Blanton.  Jr  .  5643  Piping  Rock  La  . 
Hou.-ton.  $1,000. 

B.  Bock.  Box  101.  New  Braunfels.  $1,000, 
J    H.  Bond.  1402  Lite  Bldg.  Dallas.  $1,000. 
S   Boren.  3815  Beverlv  Dr  .  Dallas.  $1,000 
C    L    Bowman.  211  N    Ervay.  Dallas.  $1  000. 
S.    Bracewell,    1808    1st    City    Natl.    Bank 
Building.  Houston.  $1  000. 

A.    Brady.    PO     Box    1066.   Corpus    Christi. 

$1,000. 

L     Brady,    PO     Box    1066,    Corpus    Chrifti. 

$1,000. 

V.'     Brady.   P.O.   Box   1066.   Corpus   Chrlstl, 

$1,000. 

W.  Brock.  1219  Bank  of  SW  Bldg..  Hoviston. 

$1,000. 

C    Brown.  P  O.  Box  1029,  McCamey,  $1,000. 
R    Brown,   1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg,,  Midland, 

$1,000. 

T.    B.    BryiiU.    Jr..    1st    Natl.    Bank.    Bryan. 

$1  000. 

R    Buckley.  P  O.  Box  816.  Silsbee.  $1,000. 

T  Bullock,  3636  Richmond  Ave..  Houston. 
$500. 

E.  Burke.  P.O.  Box  23276,  $1,000. 

M.  Burns.  1101  Continental  Bldg..  Houston, 
$1,000. 


H.  Burrow.  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston.  $1,000, 
G.  Butler.  Esperon  Bldg  ,  Houston.  $1,000, 
C  Butt.  PO.  Box  2301.  San  Antonio,  $1,000 
H,  E.  Butt,  Corpus  Christi.  $5,000. 
Mrs.  H  E.  Butt.  Corpus  Christi,  $5,000. 
Col,  D  Byrd,  Tower  Petroleum  Bldg.. 
Dallas,  $1,000.' 

J.  Cannata.  5401   Werner.  Houston.  $1,000. 
A.  Carter.  29  Valley  Ridge  Rd..  Fort  Worth, 
$1,000, 

J,    Clark     Jr..    606    1st    Nafl    Bank    Bldg., 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

H.  Coffleld.  Rockdale.  $2,000. 
A.    Collins.    1200    N.    Alma    Road.    Dallas, 
$1,000. 

C     Collins,    Fidelity    Union    Life    Ins.    Co.. 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

C.   P.   Collins.   Jr  .  P  O.  Box  2850,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

E.    Constantin,    Mercantile    Bank    Bldg.. 
DaJlas.  $500. 

B     .^.   Cook.  2500  Humble  Bldg..  Houston, 
$1  000, 

W.  Cook.  193  Meadows  Bldg..  Dallas.  $1,000. 
L.  Corrigan.  211  N.  Ervoy.  Dallas.  $1,000 
J,  Cowden.  J.'^.L  Ranch.  Box  305,  Alvarado, 
$1,000. 

C.    Crawford,    229    N.    Bowie    St..    Jasper. 

$1,000. 

Dr.  W.  Crook.  San  M:itcos  Baptist  Ave..  San 

Marcos.  $1,000. 

G,  L,  Dahl.  2101  N.  St.  Paul  St  .  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

F.    W.   Davis.   6328    Curyan,   Fort   Worth. 

$1,000. 

W  Davis.  202  Perry-Brooks  Bldg  ,  Austin. 
$2,000. 

S   Dayson.  Holly  Tree  Farm,  Winona.  $1,000 

Louis  Dorf man.  836  Mercantile  Dallas  Bldg.. 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

C.  Dowell.  Jr..  6715  Hillcrest.  Dallas.  $1,000. 

E  J.  Ducayet.  3905  Arlam.  Fort  Worth. 
$1,000. 

S,  Eastland.  Jr..  255  Pme  Hollow  Lane. 
Houston.  $1,000 

S.  Ell.s,  P.O.  Box  2584.  Houston.  $1,000. 

E.  Elum.  P.O.  Box  152.  Austin.  $1,000. 

G.  Engleman.  Fort  Worth.  $1.0<30. 

C.  Esles.  P.O.  Drawer  1792,  Longview, 
$1,000. 

J.  A,  Ferreri,  Ferrerfs  Ramada  Inn.  Bryan, 

$1  000. 

B.  Fisher.  2655  Encanto  Dr..  Fort  Worth. 
$1,000. 

H.  Fitzsimmons.  Jr..  215  W.  Commerce.  San 
Antonio.  $1  000 

K.  Fogg.  1566  Houston  Club  Bldg. 
Houston.  $1,000. 

H.  Frankel.  1907  Chamber  of  Comm.. 
H:iuston.  $1,000. 

H.  Frensley.  P  O.   Box  3.  Houston.  $500 

W.  L.  Ginther.  Bank  of  S  W.  Bldg.. 
Houston,  $1,000. 

W.   Gideon.  P.O    Box   1153.  Austin.  $1000. 

L.  Gllvm.  P  O.  Box  9027.  Amarillo.  $1,000. 

M.  Ginsburg.  Continental  Bldg.  Fort 
Worth.  $1,000. 

H     Goldberg.    314    Meadow^   Bldg..    Dall.'is. 

$1,000  „  „ 

E     Gossett,    1201    Telephone   Bldg.,   D-.llas, 

$1,000, 

S.   Grant,   317   E    Corsicana   St     Hillsboro, 

$1,000. 

J   Gray.  1st  Nafl  Bank  Bldg..  Dallas.  $1,000. 

J.  Gray.  4460  University.  Beaumont.  $1,000. 

H   Grogan.  Conroe.  $1,000. 

C.  Haden.  P.O.  Box  3006.  Houston.  $1,000. 

W.  G.  Hall.  P.O.  Box  757.  League  City. 
$1,000. 

W.  Hall.  Jr  .  Box  757.  League  City.  $1,000. 

R.  Hanger,  Isi  National  Bank.  Fort  Worth. 

$1,000. 

F.  O.  Harrell.  719  East  Crockey,  Harlmgen, 
$1,000. 

J,  Harrison,  5311  Falls  Road,  Dallas,  $1,000. 

R.  Harrison,  Rt.  1,  Box  364-L.  San  Antonio, 
81.000.  V 

F.  Heller.  4236  Bordeaux.  Dallas.  $1,000. 

J.  Hershey.  2919  Allen  Pkwy,  Houston, 
$1  000. 
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a.  3.  Heyer.  Jr.,  2421  Woolrldge  Dr.,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

E.  Heyser,  Jr.,  Life  Building,  Dallas,  $1,000. 
J.  Hill,  500  Houston  1st  Save  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

J.  Hill,  711  Fannin  St.,  Houston,  $1,000 
L.  Hill,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston,  $1,000. 
H.  Hlnn,  1210  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Dal- 
las, $1,000. 

K.  Hoblltzelle,  Majestic  Theatre  Bldg.,  Dal- 
las, $1,000. 

R.  HoUhelnz,  3900  S.W.  Freeway,  Houston. 
$1,000. 

V.  Hughes,  Jr.,  2800  Republic  Bank  Bldg.. 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

R.   B.  Hunsaker,  P.O.  Box  97,   CarroUton, 
$1,000. 

E.     Hyder.    4910    Crestline,    Fort    ^Vorth. 
$1,000. 

L.  Hodges,  200  Throckmorton.  Fort  Worth, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.   H.   Ingels,   6637  Broadway,   San  An- 
tonio. $1,000. 

J.  Irion.  296  Pearl,  Beaumont,  $1,000 
M.  Jaffe.  4623  Blanco  Road,  San  Antonio, 
$1,000. 

H.  Jarrott,  Bryan,  $1,000. 
H.   Jerslg.   P.  O.  Box  2060,   San   Antonio, 
$1,000. 

B.   Johnson,   4926   Travis  Street,   Houston, 
$1,000. 

W.   Johnson.    1028   S.   Rife,   Aransas  Pass, 
$500. 

J.    Johnson,    Citizen's    Natl    Bank    Bldg', 
Brownwood,  $1,000. 

J.  Jones,  9716  Buxhlll  Dr.,  Dallas,  $1,300. 
N.  Jones,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston,  $1,300, 
J.  Kamin,  3401  Main  St.,  Houston,  J;!, 000. 
K.  Kamrath,  2713  Ferndale  Road,  Houston. 
$1,000. 
M.  Kearney,  5940  Burgundy.  Dallas,  $1,000. 
W.    Kearney,    5645    Stonegate    Dr.,    Dallas. 
$1,000. 

J.  T.  Kennally.  2208  Brentwood,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

R.  Kenner,  545  Brook  Valley,  Dallas,  $1,000. 
A.  Koehler.  3611  Ella  Lee  Lane,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

W.  E.  Kulzachback,  P.O.  Box  631,  Bryan, 
$1,000. 

Q.  Landreth,  2808  Sentinel.  Midland,  51.000. 
N.   Landrum.    1811    Commerce   St.,   Dallas, 
$1,000. 

S.  Lang.  1540  Milan  Building,  San  Antonio, 
$1,000. 

J.  Lawrence,  Republic  Natl  Bank  Bldg. 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

C.  Leavell.  1900  Wyoming  Ave.,  El  Paso. 
$1,000. 

Sheridan  C.  Lewis.  Box  478.  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
$200. 

P.  Lindsay,  1st  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
$5,000. 

Mrs.  P.  Lindsey,  1st  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg,  Dal- 
las,  $5,000. 

G.  Luckey.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio, 
$1,000. 

John  F.  Lynch.  P.O.  Box  2521,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

W.  Madden.  Jr.,  700  W.  9th,  Am.irlUc. 
$1,000. 

E.  Manlon.  650  Thomas  Road,  Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

S.  Marcus.  1  Nonesuch  Road,  Dallas.  $1,000. 

C.  Marsh.  101  Chancellor.  Bldg.,  Midland, 
$1,000. 

R.  Martin.  730  Texas  Ave.,  Lubbock,  $1,000. 

W.  R.  D.  Matthews,  100  W.  Brookside, 
Bryan,  $1,000. 

E.  Mattson.  201  Main  St.,  Houston,  $1,000. 

E.  B.  Mayfleld.  Jr..  1220  Republic  Bank 
Bldg..  Dallas.  $1,000. 

M.  Miller.  2303  Custer  Pkwy,  Richardson, 
$1,000. 

G.  P.  Mitchell.  Houston  Club  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

D.  Moody.  617  Caroline  St..  Houston.  $1,000. 
W.  Moran,  2232  Bank  of  S.W.  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton. $1,000. 

S.  McAshan.  Jr.,  Houston.  $5,000. 


M.  McKool.  3206  Southland  Center,  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

J.  McMillan.  Jr.  1605  North  C  St..  Midland, 
$1,000. 

R.  D.  Nasher,  Republic  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.. 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

P.  Noah,  2224  anulevard.  Galveston,  $1,000. 

W.  Odom,  612  Perry  Brooks  Bldg.,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

C.  L.  Osenbaugb,  1418  McGowen,  Houston. 
$1,000. 

W.  Overton.  41$  Texas  Bank  Bldg.,  Etellas. 
$1,000. 

C.  Parker,  1801  1st  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  Hous- 
ton. SI. 000. 

J.  Parten,  Bank  of  Southwest  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

H.  Patterson.  1600  Expersln.  Houston, 
$1,000. 

J.  Patton,  Oil  &  Gas  Bids.,  Port  Worth, 
$1,000. 

N.  Penrose.  P.iit  Bldg.,  Port  Worth,  $1,000. 

M.  C.  Peters,  6ll  South  Haswell,  Bryan., 
$1,000. 

J.  Phelan,  III,  P.O.  Box  2270,  Beaumont. 
$1,000. 

T.  Phinney,  25It  Cedar  Springs  Rd.,  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

W.  Pickens.  20D0  Fidelity  Union  Tower, 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

L.  Pitts,  1080  Thomas  Road,  Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

E.  Podolnlck,  5315  Western  Hills  Dr  ,  Aus- 
tin, $1,000. 

B.  Rapstino.  P.O.  Box  2910,  .^marillo.  $100, 
L.  Rauch,  P.O.  Box  243,  Houston,  $1,000. 
H.  E.  Redmond,  College  Station.,  $1,000. 
J.  Roach,  2456  N.  Main,  Fort  Worth,  $1,000. 
J.  Roberts.  535  Parkwood.  Dallas,  $1,000. 

J  Roberts,  4225  Bhenandoah,  Dallas,  $1,000, 

C.  Robertson,  500  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Houston, 
$1  000. 

H.  C.  Robinson,  6410  Fannin  St.,  Houston, 

$1,000. 

J.  Robinson,  Ills  Praetorian  Bldg,,  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

E.  Rodman,  P  6.  Box  3826.  Odessa,  $1,000, 
W.  D.  Rodgers,  Jr.,  2108  Topeka.  Lubbock. 

51,000. 

J.  Rubin.   Box   JGO,   S;in  Antonio.  $1,000. 

J.  E.irl  Rudder,  Richard  Coke  Bldg.,  Col- 
lege Station,  $1,000. 

F,  Salgo.  1147  Timplemore  Dr.,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

M.  Sandlin,  170C  Southwest  Tower,  Hous- 
ton, $3,000, 

J,  B.  Saunders,  P.O.  Box  6867,  Houston. 
$1,000. 

J.  Schcpps,  9:ffi0  Meadowbrook,  Dallas, 
$1,000.  ' 

R.  Schlndler.  P.O.  Box  13138.  Houston, 
$1,000. 

K.  Schnitzcr,  Centurv  Bldg,.  Houston, 
$1,000. 

W.  Scott,   P.O.  ♦ox  2511,  Houston.  $1,000. 

E.  Scurlock.  SAirlock  Oil  Co.,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

F.  S€.iman,  Tow«r  Life  Bldg.,  San  Antonio, 
$1,000. 

C.  Seay.  1806  Lijp  Bldg.,  Dallas,  $1,000. 

F.  W.  Sharp.  Bo«  10076.  Houston.  $1,000. 

J.  Shepperd,  P.O.  Box  3908,  Odessa,  $2,000. 

I.  M.  Shlenklar,  Houston  Nat'l  Bank, 
Houston.  $1,000. 

J.  Smith,  P.O   BOX  2498,  Amarillo.  $500. 

V.  Smith,  2151  Fort  Worth  Ave.,  DaUas, 
$1,000. 

W.  Smyth.  P.O.  Box  3212,  Austin,  $1,000. 

J.  M.  Stemmons,  2700  Stemmons  Freeway. 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

L.  Stephens,  6903  Lomo  Alto.  Dallas,  $1,000. 

E.  Stroud,  1st  Matl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas 
$5,000. 

D.  Sullivan,  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
San  Anton-.o,  $1,000. 

S.  SuUivan.  3$34  Seminole,  Houston. 
$1,000. 

A.  Susman,  5619  E.  Lovers  Lane,  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

G.  Symonds.  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
$1,000. 


J.  Taylor,  First  Natl  Bank  Bldg.,  Amari'o 
$1,000. 

J.  Taylor.  1312  Bank  of  SW  Bldg.,  Houston 

$1,000. 

J.  Thomas,  let  Natl  Bank  Bldg,  Port  Worth 
$1,000. 

C.  Thompson,  Dibale.  $1,000. 

J.   Tolley.  810  21st  St.,  Beaumont.  $1,000 
Mrs.    B.    Tucker,    1324   Madison   Ave..  San 

Angelo.  .?l,000. 

J.   Tynes.   2631   S.  Garland  Ave..  Garland 

$1,000. 

B.  A.  Varlsco,  Varlsco  Bldg..  Bryan,  SI. 000. 
G.  H.  Vaughn,  Jr.,  Vaughn  Building  Dallas 

Sl.OOO. 

J.  Vaughn,  Vaughn  Building,  Dallas.  $1,000 

Hon.  H.  Wade,  Records  Bldg.,  Dallas,  $1,000. 

T.  P.  Wakefield.  738  Rosemary  Dr.,  Brvan 
$1,000.  ■     ■ 

H.  Webb.  1700  Southwest  Tower,  Houston 
$3,000. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Welnert,  Drawer  231,  Seguin 
$1,000. 

L.  Wells,  Jr.,  1601  Natl  Bankers  Life  Bldg 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

S.  Wells,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston,  $1,000. 

R.  E.  West.  Honey  Grove,  $1,000. 

D.  Wheat,  P.O.  Box  5187,  Beaumont,  $1,000 

C.  Whiteside,  215  Whiteside,  Lubbock 
$1,000. 

S.  Whlttenburg.  1215  Brvan,  Amarillo 
$1,000. 

E.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Citizens  Natl  Bank 
Bldg..  Lubbock,  $1,000, 

G.  A.  Williams.  2909  Texas  Ave.,  Bryan 
$1,000. 

J.  Williams,  1300  S.  Union  Dr.,  Fort  Worth 
$1,000, 

R.  Williams,  5420  Springmeadow  Dr.,  Dal- 
las, $1,000. 

W.  Wilson,  900  Sheraton  Lincoln,  Houston 
$1,000. 

R.  Windfohr.  1st  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Fort 
Worth.  $1,000. 

W.  W.  Wise,  T;,-Ier,  $1,000. 

J.  W.  Witherspoon,  P.O.  Box  473,  Hereford, 
$1,000. 

W.  Witmer,  Box  2511.  Houston,  $1,000. 

B.  Wootpn.  Dalias  Fed.  Savings  &  Loan 
Building,   Dalliis.  $1,000. 

M.  Wralhc-r.  211   N.  Akard,  Dallas,  $1,000. 

O  Wyatt,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  521,  Corpus  Chrifti. 
$1,000. 

September  1,  1965-December  31,  1965 

S.  S.  Abercromble,  20001  Gulf  Bldg..  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

S  A.  Adger.  P  O.  Box  22111.  Houston.  $1,000. 

H.  Allen.  P.O.  Box  1212,  Houston,  $1,000. 

T.  P  Beasley,  Republic  Natl.  Life.  Building, 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

W.  S.  Bellows,  Jr..  3  Prestwood  Drive,  Hous- 
ton, Sl.OOO, 

T.  Benson,  457  S.  St.  Marys,  San  Antonio, 
$1,000. 

J.  Bland.  306  Llttlefleld,  Austin,  $1,000. 

D.   Brescoe,  Jr.,  Uvalde,  Tex.is,  $1,000, 

J.  W  Brougher,  12134  Tara  Drive,  Houston, 
$1,000 

R.  G.  Brown,  402  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg..  Mid- 
land, $1,000. 

R.  E.  Chambers,  Oil  fc  Gas  Bldg.,  Wichit.i 
Falls,  $1,000. 

W.  H.  Crook,  227  N.  Mitchell,  San  Marcos. 
$1,000. 

D.  Cullivan.  1922  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  San 
Antonio.  $1,000. 

F.  W.  Davie,  6328  Curzon,  Ft.  Worth,  $1,000. 

W.  Davis.  III.  2130  Guif  Bldg..  Houston. 
$1,000. 

L.  Dorfman,  836  Mercantile  Bldg,  Dallas, 
$1,000 

F.  C.  Erwin.  Jr.,  918  Brown  Bldg.,  Austin. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  A,  S.  Golemen.  2104  Chilton  Rd . 
Houston.  $1,000. 

J.  C.  Guerra,  P.O.  Box  186,  Roma.  $1,000. 

C.  G,  Haj-ward,  P  O.  Box  1212.  Houston. 
$1,000. 

R.  L.  Harrison,  Route  1.  Box  364L,  San 
Antonio,  $1,000. 
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.1.  Hooper.  2001  Gulf  Bldg.,  Houston,  $1,000. 

Miss  R.  Howard,  Limes  Square,  Wichita 
Fills.  $1,000. 

M.  E.  Howard.  Jr.,  5006  Braes  Valley,  Hous- 
ton. $1,000. 

M.    Hughes,    Jr,    3736    Potomac,    Dallas, 

J  1.000. 
H    D.  Jersig,  P.O.  Box  2060,  San  Antonio. 

$1  000. 
J.    S.   Josey.    504   Waugh   Drive.    Houston, 

$  1.000.      . 

K   Kahlo,  321  Eastwood,  Ft.  Worth,  $1,000. 
J.  T.  Kenneally,  P.O.  Box  2589,  Houston, 

J!  000, 
I  R.  Klein.  1317  Austin,  Houston.  $1,000. 
S    Lang,    1540  Milam  Bldg..   San  Antonio, 

$1,000. 

C.  H,  Leavell,  P.O.  Drawer  9698,  El  Paso, 
$!  000. 

M  G.  Lockwood,  915  Wild  Valley.  Houston, 
.$:,ooo. 

J  F.  Lynch.  P,0.  Box  2521,  Houston,  $1,000. 

F  J.  Mackie,  Jr.,  2713  Ferndale  Place, 
K  •u.-ton.  $1,000. 

C.  P.  McGaha,  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
\V;chita  Falls,  $1,000. 

E  Medders.  P.O.  Box  428  Muenster,  $1,000. 

D.  Miller,  1003  Military  Highway.  San  An- 
tonio. $1,000. 

D  M.  Moody.  1600  Holcombe.  Houston, 
11.000. 

W.  T.  Moran.  2232  Bank  of  the  S.W.  Build- 
Ine.  Houson,  $1,000. 

R.  D.  Nasher,  1030  N.  Park  Center.  Dallas, 
$1  000. 

W  E.  Odom,  612  Perry  Street,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

J.  B.  Ogden,  1610  Lytmview,  Houston, 
1 1.000. 

W.  G.  Peavy,  211  N.  Ervay  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

E  Podolnick,  5313  Western  Hills,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

C.  N.  Prothro,  City  NatL  Bank  Bldg., 
Wichita  Falls,  $1,000. 

C.  J.  Robertsfjn,  500  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Houston,  $1,000. 

S.  N.  Rosenthal,  P.O.  Box  5846,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

C.  M.  Rowley,  P.O.  Box  1212.  Houston, 
$:,ooo. 

S.  W.  Steves,  200  Fort  Worth  Bldg  .  Fort 
Worth,  $1,000. 

E.  B.  Stroud.  910  First  Natl.  Bank  Building. 
D.r.Ias.  $1,000. 

P.  Wood,  Oil  &  Gas  Building,  Wichita  Palls, 
$1  000. 

E.  Li.  Youens,  5100  Travis  St.,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

January  1, 1966— February  28. 1966 

G.  T.  Adams.  1012  Goodhu  Bldg.,  Beau- 
mont. $1,000. 

W.  H.  Bauer,  Port  Laraca,  $5,000. 

I.  Bernath,  Jr.,  Highway  21,  East,  Bryan, 
$1,000. 

F.  G.  Blake,  P.  O.  Box  189.  Cameron.  $1,000. 
S.  H.   Campbell,  3020  LTV  Tower,  Dallas, 

$1  000. 

J.  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  3303  Hood  Street.  Dallas, 

y.mo. 

H.  Clay,  First  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Brvan, 
$1,000. 

B.  Cocke,   3501    Broadway,   San   Antonio, 

*;  000. 

W.  A.  Combs,  State  Nafl.  Bldg.  Houston, 
Sl.OOO. 

R  H.  Cutler,  520  Linda  Ave.,  El  Paso.  $1,000. 

R.  W.  Dagger.  P,  O.  Box  201.  Waco,  $1,000. 

L.  Pikes,  1416  Commerce  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

W.  W.  Heath,  1508  Vance  Circle,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

C.  E.  Hooton,  116  Sheraton  Bldg.,  Houston. 
$1,000. 

W.  E.  Kutzschbach,  1410  Cavitt,  Brvan, 
$1,000. 

E.  G.  Luckey,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San 
Antonio,  $1,000. 

W.  H.  Magee.  Gulf  States  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 


G.  A.  Martin.  NBC  Bldg.,  San  Antonio, 
$1,000. 

J.  E.  Monroe,  Jr.,  827  East  Tandell  Dr.,  El 
Paso,  $1,000. 

W.  D.  Noel.  ABC  Bldg..  Odessa.  $1,000, 

R.  Phelps.  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12083.  San  An- 
tonio. $1,000. 

L.  W.  Pitts.  470  Orleans  Street,  Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

J.  E.  Rebman,  919  Americana  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton. $1,000. 

R.  Reeves.  14th  &  Lincoln,  Amarillo.  $1,000. 

D.  Royal,  U.  of  Texas.  Austin,  $1,000. 

H.  Redder,  Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  Col- 
lege Station,  $1,000, 

L.  C.  Russell.  P.O.  Box.  3022.  Beaumont. 
$1,000. 

L.  C.  Rtissell.  Jr.,  P.O  Box  3022,  Beaumont. 
$1,000, 

J.   B.    Shepperd,   P.O.   Box   3908,    Odessa, 

$1,000. 

p.  Stacy,  Townshlre  Shop,  Bryan,  $1,000. 

March  1, 1966-May  31, 1966 

M.  D.  Abel,  P.O.  Box  1391.  Midland.  $1,000. 

J.  S.  Abercrombie.  Gulf  Building,  Houston. 
$5,000, 

Carleton  W.  Adams,  Jr.,  620  Milam  Bldg., 
San  Antonio,  $1,000. 

Moffatt  D.  Adams.  701  Exchange  Bank, 
Building.  Dallas,  $1,000. 

Sidney  A.  Adger.  P.O.  Box  22111.  Houston. 
$2,000. 

Harry  Akin.  PO.  Box  1055,  Austin,  $1,000. 

A.  B.  Alkek.  5025  Reverway,  Houston.  $1,000. 

WilUani  N.  Allan,  129  Jeanetie  Dr..  San  An- 
tonio. $1,000. 

Herbert  Allen.  P.O.  Box  1212.  Houston, 
$1,000. 

Gabe  D.  Anderson,  Jr..  P.O.  Box  868,  Bo- 
vina,  $1,000. 

Hal  Anderson.  Preston  Tower,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Hal  Anderson,  Preston  Tower,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

George  L.  Allen,  2527  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas. 
$250, 

Carl  M.  Archer,  P.O.  Box  488,  Spearman, 
$1,000. 

HufT  Baines,  2001  No.  Lamar  Blvd.,  Attstin, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Jack  Baize.  1212  Maine  St.,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

Thomas  H.  Baize,  1212  Main  St..  Houston, 
$1,000. 

Rex  G.  Baker.  Jr.,  3401  Main  St.,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

W.  O.  Bankston,  Ross  &:  Olive  Sts.,  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

J.  W.  Barnes.  813  Morrow,  Austin.  $1,000. 

Paul  Barnhart.  1721  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bdlg.,  Houston,  $5,000. 

Perry  R.  Bass,  Ft.  Worth  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
Fort  Worth.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Perry  Bass,  1211  Ft.  Worth  Natl.,  Bank 
Bid?.,  Ft.  Worth,  $1,000. 

Lloyd  Beutsen,  Sr.,  Mission,  Texas,  $1,000; 
$3,000. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Sr..  711  Polk  St., 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.,  711  Polk  St.. 
Houston,  $500:  $4,000. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Beutsen,  Jr.,  711  Polk  St., 
Houston,  $500. 

E.  E.  Biscamp,  Biscamp  Bldg.,  Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

Stanley  Blackburn,  P.O.  Box  3370,  Amarillo, 
$1,000. 

Larry  Blackmon,  3801  Westridge  Ave  ,  Ft. 
Worth,  $1,000. 

Charles  E.  Blake,  Box  666,  Hearne,  $1,000. 

Wm.  B.  Blakemore  II,  P.O.  Box  4605,  Mid- 
land, $1,000. 

Mrs.  B.  Blakemore  11.  P.O.  Box  4605.  Mid- 
land. $1,000. 

Wesley  B.  Blaiikenship.  3404  Marloca  Rd., 
Lubbock,  $1,000. 

A.  P.  Beutel.  Lake  Jackson.  Texas.  $1,000. 

J.  S.  Blanton,  Houston  Club  Bldg., 
Houston.  $1,000. 


B.  W,  Bock,  P.O.  Box  101,  New  Braunfels, 
1,000. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bock,  P.O.  Box  101,  New  Braun- 
fels, $1,000. 

J.  Lewis  Boggus.  P.O.  Box  1111,  Harlingen, 
$1,000. 

J.unes  H  Bond,  P.O.  Box  273,  Dallas.  $1.0O0. 

Wm.  Q.  Boyce,  603  Petroleum  Bldg., 
Am.iriUo.  $1.00o! 

Mrs.  Roland  Boyd,  218  E.  Louisiana  St., 
McKmney.  $1,000. 

Sol  Brachman,  3101  Preston  Hollow,  Ft. 
Worth,  $1,000, 

Andrew  A.  Bradford.  Petroleum  Life  Bldg., 
Midlaiad.  $1  000. 

Wm.  O.  Braeklein,  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg  , 
D..i;as,  $1,000. 

G.  M.  Brassard,  425  North  4th  St.,  Beau- 
mont. $1,000. 

P.  F.  Bridgewater,  P.O.  Box  1705,  Midland, 
$1 .000. 

Warner  F.  Brock.  1219  Bank  of  the  S.W. 
Building,  Houston,  $1,000. 

Jack  Brooks,  Beaumont.  Texas,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Jack  Brooks,  Beaumont,  Texas, 
$1,000. 

R.  Max  Brooks,  203  Perry-Brooks  Bldg, 
Austin,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  R  Max  Brooks.  203  Perry-Brooks  Bldg., 
Austin,  $1,000. 

J.  W.  Brougher.  121234  Tara  Drive,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

C.  W.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  1029,  McCamev. 
$1,000.  $1,000. 

George  R.  Brown.  1201  San  Jacinto  Bldg., 
Houston.  $1,000;   $1,000. 

James  G.  Brown,  402  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
Midland,  $1,000. 

Robert  G.  Brown,  402  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
Midland.  $1,000. 

Tliomas  C.  Brcwn,  P.O.  Box  5131,  Midland, 
$1,000. 

Hugh  Q  Buck,  Bank  of  the  S.W.  Building, 
8t!i  Floor,  Houston,  $1,000;  $1,000. 

Raymond  E.  Buck.  6421  Camp  Bowie  Blvd., 
Ft.  Worth.  $1,000;  $1,000. 

R.  M.  Buckley.  P.O.  Box  816,  Silsbee.  $1,000. 

Thomas  A.  '  Bullock.  P.O.  Box  22427, 
Houston    $1,000. 

Mrs.  Tliomas  A.  Bullock,  P.O.  Box  22427, 
Houston.  $1,000. 

John  S,  Burns,  City  Natl.  Bank.  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Harold  Burrow,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Harold  Burrow,  P.O.  Box  2511, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

O.  W.  Burton,  Jr..  2748  35th  St.,  Port 
Arthur.  $1,000. 

Roy  A.  Butler,  1419  Gaston  Ave..  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Charles  C.  Butt,  P.O.  Box  2301,  San  An- 
tonio. $1,000. 

H.  E.  Butt,  P.O.  Box  371.  Corpus  Christi, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Butt,  P.O.  Box  371,  Corpus 
Christi,  $1,000, 

Robert  Cargill,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Longvlew, 
$1,000. 

Wofford  Cain,  P.O.  Box  1148,  Dallas,  $1,000. 

J,  Wiley  Caldwell,  8th  Fl.,  Bank  of  the  S.W. 
Building  Houston.  $1,000. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr.,  400  W.  7th  St  .  Fort 
Worth.  $1,000. 

Walter  Caven,  2800  Scenic  Dr..  Austin, 
$1  000. 

C.  J.  Clark,  1802  No,  Washington,  Dallas, 
$250. 

Grady  Clark.  Jr.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
$1,000. 

T.  C.  C'ark.  1802  No.  Washington,  Dallas. 
$250. 

Wm.  H.  Clark,  m,  1900  Adolphus  Tower, 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

R.  C.  Cline,  3000  Parker  St.,  Amarillo. 
Sl.OOO. 

Vernon  Coe.  920  Hartford  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

Roy  C.  Coffee,  6325  Preston  Pkwy.,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 
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Mrs.   Roy   C.   Coffee,   6325   Preston   Pkwy., 
Dallas,  ei.OOO. 

H.  H.  Coflleld,  Rockdale,  Texas,  $5,000. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Coffleld,  Rockdale,  Texas.  $3,000; 
$2,000. 

Carr  P.  Collins,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  2580,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

W.  A.  Combs,  State  Natl.  Bldg.,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

H.  F.  Connally,  Jr.,  2508  Lake  Oaks,  Waco, 
$1,000. 

H.  Prank  Connally,  Jr.,  2225  Washington, 
Waco.  $1,000. 

J.    Edward    Connally,    Jr.,    P.O.    Box    1621, 
Abilene,  $1,000. 

George  E.  Connor,  P.O.  Box  2211,  Houston. 
$2,000. 

Wm.  B.  Conner,  P.O.  Box  1959,  Ft.  Worth. 
$1,000.  4 

Charles    Conrad.     Tlmbercove.^^eab:-ook, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Charles  Conrad,  Tlmbercove,  Seabrook, 
$1,000. 

Howard  T.  Cox,  Capital  Natl.  Bank,  Austin. 
$1,000. 

O.  R.  Crawford.  229  North  Bowie.  Jasper, 
$1,000. 

Walter    J.    Crawford,    420    Mariposa    St.. 
Beaumont.  $1,000. 

John  H.  Crocker,  Jr.,  Bank  of  S.W.  Bldg., 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.   John  H.   Crocker,   Jr.,  Bank  of  S.W. 
Bldg.,  Houston.  $1,000. 

John    H.    Crocker,    Sr..    3711    Olympla    St.. 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Crocker,  Sr.,  3711  Olympla  St., 
Houston,  $1,000. 

A.  A.  Cross,  P.O.  Bex  12412,  Houston,  $1,000. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Cross,  P.O.  Box  12412,  Houston. 
$1,000. 

George    DarnelUe,    P.O.    Box    3,    Houston, 
$1,000. 

Frank  W.  David,  6328  Curzon.  Ft.  Worth, 
$1,000. 

W.  C.  Davis.  201  Hensel,  Bryan.  $1,000. 
Ed   Dee,   3rd    Floor   Wilson   Bldg.,    Dallas 
$1,000. 

W.    M.    Decker,    5100    Tawney,    AmariUo 
$1,000. 

Dlmltrl    Demopuloe,    3215    S.W.    Freeway 
Houston,  $1,000. 

P.  W.  Denlus,  P.O.  Box  1148.  Austin,  $1,000 
Pagan  Dickson,  3200  Riverside  Dr..  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Roberta  Dickson,  3200  Bowman  Rd., 
Austin,  $1,000. 

William  Doorbos.  Nederland,  Texas,  $1,000. 
Joseph   P.    DriscoU,    3110    Southland   Ctr . 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

E.  J.  Ducayet,  Hurst,  Texas,  $1,000. 
Charles   W.   Duncan,   Jr..   P.O.   Box   2079, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

J.  Harold  Dunn,  Shamrock  Oil  &  Gas  Co., 
AmariUo,  $1,000. 

Roy  T.  Durst,  Ft.  Worth  Nafl  Bank,  Ft. 
Worth,  $1,000. 

Robert  P.  Dupree,  Continental  Bank  Bldg., 
Ft.  Worth,  $1,000. 

W.  E.  Dyche,  Jr.,  1200  Houston  1st  Saving, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Seaborn    Eastland,    Jr.,    255    Pine    Hollow 
Lane,  Houston,  $1,000. 

John  C.  Echols,  Citizens  Nafl  Bank,  Bay- 
town,  $1,000;  $1,000. 

E.  A.  Elemendorf,  2722  Osier  Blvd.,  Bryan, 
$1,000. 

Bill  Elliott,  Harris  City  Court  House,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Mrs.  Bill  Elliot,  Harris  City  Court  House, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Ray  Ellison,  103  Sprlngvale,  San  Antonio, 
$1,000. 

O.    E.    Engleman,    2925    Alton    Road,    Ft. 
Worth,  $1,000. 

r.    C.    Erwln,    918    Brown    Bldg.,    Austin, 
$1,000. 

John  J.  Paublon,  Ist  State  Bank  &  Trust 
Co..  Port  Lavaca,  $2,000. 

A.  J.  Pferfel,  Bank  of  the  S.W.  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton. $1,000. 
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Mrs,  A.  J.  Farfel,  Bank  of  the  S,W.   Bldg., 
Houston.  $1,000. 

Beeman    Fisher,    3655    Encanto    Dr.    Ft. 
Worth,  $1,000. 

Joseph  J.  Fisher,  Beaumont.  Texas,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Joseph  J.  #lsher,  Beaumount.  Texas. 
$1,000. 

Hugh    A.    Fitzsimons,    Jr.,    215    W,    Com- 
merce St,,  San  Antonio,  $1,000. 

K.  M.  Fogg.  1366  Houston  Club  Bldg,, 
Houston.  $1,000, 

R.  L.  Foree.  1st  Nat,  Bank  Bldg,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

Fred  K.  Fox,  243  Stonev  Creek  Dr  ,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000, 

Mrs.  Fred  K.  Fax,  242  Stoney  Creek  Dr  , 
Houston.  $1,000, 

Harold  M,  Preenian.  Tower  Life  Bldg.,  San 
Antonio.  $1,000, 

Joe  Freeman,  1015  Tower  Life  Bldg.,  San 
Antonio.  $1,000, 

N.  W.  Freeman.  Houston  Nat.  Bank  Bldg  . 
Houston,  $1,000, 

Mrs,  N.  W.  Freenian.  Houston  Nat.  Bank 
Bldg..  Houston.  $1JD00. 

Herbert  J.  Frenalev.  P.O.  Box  3.  Houston. 
$1,000. 

Roy  Furr,  Furr  Food  Stores,  Lubbock, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Roy  Furr,  Purr  Food  Stores.  Lubbock 
$1,000. 

Peyton  Glbner,  1001  S.  Archer,  Spearman 
$1,000. 

J.  Ray  Gilmer.  800  W.  Garland  Ave..  Gar- 
land, $1,000. 

L.  P.  GUvin,  P.O.  Box  9027.  Amarlllo,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Gllvin,  P.O.  Box  9027,  AmariUo, 
$1,000. 

Marcus  Ginsbura,  2300  Continental  Bank 
Bldg..  Ft.  Worth.  Sl.OOO. 

W.  L.  Glnther,  2438  Bank  of  the  S.W. 
Bldg,,  Houston.  $1J000. 

Harold  Goldberg,  721  Meadows  Bldg.,  Dal- 
las, $1,000. 

Albe/t  S.  Goleman,  5100  Travis  St.,  Hous- 
ton. $1,000;  $3,000. 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Qoleman,  5100  Travis  St.. 
Houston.  $3,000. 

Jack  C.  Goodmati,  6604  Vine  St.,  Austin, 

$1,000. 

Julius  M.  Gordati.  P.O.  Box  3191,  Beau- 
mont. $1,000. 

Mrs.  Julius  M.  Gordan.  P.O.  Box  3191. 
Beaumont,  $1,000. 

Silas  W.  Grant,  317  Corslcana  St..  Hlllsboro. 
$1,000. 

John  E.  Gray.  P.O.  Box  3391,  Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

John  M.  Gray.  P.O.  Box  6301.  Dallas.  $1,000. 

Horace  Grogan,  Ccnroe,  Texas.  $1,000. 

Cecil  R.  Haden  P.O.  Box  3006.  Houston. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Cecil  R.  HatJen,  3223  Reba  Dr..  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Robert  A.  Hall,  3300  W.  Mockingbird  Lane. 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

W.  G.  Hall.  Citiapns  State  Bank,  Dickin- 
son, $2,000. 

R.  K.  Hanger.  1st  Nafl  Bldg..  Ft.  Worth, 
$1,000. 

Fred  O.  Harrell,  tO.  Box  1431,  Harlingen, 
$1,000. 

Edward  H.  Harte.  222  Ohio.  Corpus  Christl, 
$1,000. 

Houston  Harte,  San  Angelo,  $1,000. 

Z.  A   Hawes.  1212  Main  St  .  Houston.  $1,000. 

W.  W.  Heath.  181)8  Vance  Circle.  Austin. 
$4,000. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  He»th,  1808  Vance  Circle, 
Austin,  $5,000. 

J.  D.  Helms.  lOll  S.  Dressen  St..  Spear- 
man, $1,000. 

WUton  Herbert,  1st  Nafl  Bank.  Port 
Neches.  $2,000. 

Robert  R.  Herring,  2928  Del  Monte,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Estill  S.  Heyser,  Jr..  1408  Life  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

John  H.  Hill.  900  Southland  Ctr..  Dallas. 
$1,000. 


Houston  H.  Harte.  P.O.  Box  2171,  San  .^n- 
tonio,  $1,000. 

Mrs.    John    H.    Hill.    900    Southland    Ctr 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

Lee  Hill,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston.  $1,000. 
Mrs.    Lee    Hill.    P.O.    Box    2180,    Houston 
$1,300. 

Harold  Hinn,  P.O.  Box  35067.  Dallas.  $1,000 
Mrs.  Harold  Hinn,  5915  Desco  Drive,  Daili'; 
$1,000. 

R.  Richard  Hirsch.  P.O.  Box  12246.  Dallas 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Hodge.  2002  Humble  A\e 
Midland.  $1,000. 

Roy    Hofheinz.    3900    Southwest    Free-A.iv, 
Houston.  $5,000. 

Mrs.  Roy  Hofheinz.  3900  Southwest  F^fe- 
way.  Houston.  $5,000. 

Raymond  M.  Holliday,  450  Westminster  Dr 
Houston.  $2,000. 

John   B.   Holmes,    1912   Bank   of   the  S  \V. 
Building.  Houston,  $1,000. 

Jack    Hooper.    2001    Gulf   Bldg.,    Houston 
$1,000. 

Claude    E.    Hooten.    Jr..    3427   Del    Mor.*e, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Claude  E.  Hooten.  Jr..  3427  Del  Mon:.e, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Rhea    Howard,    Wichita    Palls    Times    & 
Record  News,  Wichita  Falls,  $1,000. 

R.  B.  Hunsaker,  P.O.  Box  518,  CarroU'on 
$1,000. 

Harry    Hunt.     1510     1st    Nat.    Bank    Bldp, 
Houston,  $1,000, 

Randall     G,    Jackson,     1406    Tanglewood 
Abilene,  $1,000, 

Leon  Jaworski,  8th  Fl,  Bank  of  S,W.  Build- 
ing, Houston.  $1  000. 

H.   E.  Jessen,   2816  Hemphill  Park.  Austin 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  H  E.  Jessen,  2816  Hemphill  Park,  Avis- 
tln,  $1,000. 

Mrs.     B.     G.    Johnson,     4926    TYavis    St, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs,   J.   Lee   Johnson   III,    1200   Board   St., 
Ft,  Worth,  $1,000. 

Richard  M.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  330,  Abilene, 
$1,000. 

Elwyn  Jones,  P.O.  Box  730,  Diboll.  $1,000. 
Mrs.   Elwyn   Jones,   P.O.   Box   730,   Dibol!, 
$1,000. 

J.   Edward   Johnson,    Citizens   NatT   Bank, 
Brownwood.   $1,000. 

Mackin   Jones   &   Mrs.,    2720   Osier  Blvd., 
Bryan,  $1,000,  $1,000. 

Nelson    Jones.    P.O.    Box    2180,    Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Jones.  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

J.  Raymond  Jones.  3300  W.  Mockingbird 
Lane,  Dallas.  $1,000. 

Jack   S.   Josey,   504  Waugh   Dr.,   Houston. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Josey,  504  Waugh  Dr.,  Houston. 
$1,000. 

Jake    Kamln,    3401     Main    St.,    Houston, 
$2,000. 

Lester  Kamin.  Fannin  Bank  Bldg..  Hous- 
ton. $1,000. 

Jack    Kastman.    2806    34th    St..    Lubbock, 
$1,000. 

Paul    Kavser.    1006    Main    St..    Hou.'iton. 
$1,000. 

James  S.  Key.  P.O.  Box  2592,  Odessa,  $1,000. 
Mrs.  James  S.  Key,  P.O.  Box  2592,  Odessa, 
$1,000. 

Alwyn    P.    King,    Jr..    Bankers    Mortgage 
Bldg  .  Houston.  $1,000. 

Tom  King.  2714  Osier.  Bryan.  $1,000. 
Irving    R.    Klein.    1317    Austin,    Houston, 
$1,000. 

Alwyn    S.    Koehler,    3611    Ella    Lee    Lane. 
Houston.   $1,000. 

Mrs.  Alwyn  S.  Koehler,  3611  Ella  Lee  Lane. 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  W.  James  Kronzer,  711  Fannin  Bldg, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

J.  H.  Kultgen.  P.O.  Box  28.  Waco.  $1,000. 
W.   F.   Langham,   1005  Beaumont  Savings. 
Beaumont,  $1,000. 


John  Lawerence.  Repub.  NatT  Bank  Bldg.. 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

Charles  G.  Lee.  1st  Natl  Bank  Budg.,  Min- 
eral Wells.  $1,000. 

Reagan  H.  Legg.  P.O.  Box  107.  Midland, 
$1,000. 

Zac  Lentz.  1304  N.  Navarro.  Victoria.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Zac  Lentz,  1304  N.  Navarro,  Victoria, 
$1,000. 

William  Lewie.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  705,  Waco, 
$1,000. 

Sheridan  C.  Lewis.  P.O.  Box  478  C,  Corpus 
Christl,  $1,000. 

J.  C.  Looney,  31  S.  Closner.  Edlnburg. 
$1,000. 

James  O.  Lumpkin.  1012  Flsk  Bldg., 
Amarlllo.   $1,000. 

John  Lynch.  P.O.  Box  2521,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  John  Lynch,  P.O.  Box  252X,  Houston, 
$1,000. 

Wales,  Madden.  Jr.,  700  West  9th  St., 
Amarlllo,  $1,000. 

Charles  E.  Maedgen,  Jr.,  Lubbock  Natl. 
Bank.  Lubbock.  $1,000. 

Charles  E.  March.  101  Chancellor  Bldg.. 
Midland.  $1,000. 

Retha  R.  Martin,  720  Texas  Ave..  Lubbock. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Martin.  720  Texas  Ave,  Lub- 
bock. $1,000. 

John  C.  Masterson.  Jr..  3646  Chevy  Chase. 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Masterson,  Jr.,  3646  Chevy 
Chase.  Houston,  $1,000. 

Wendell  Mayes,  8  Crest  view  Court,  Brown- 
wood,  $1,000. 

Charles  P.  McGaha,  City  Natl  Bsink. 
Wichita  Falls,   $1,000. 

James  V.  Mathis.  980  Ebony  Dr.,  Edlnburg, 
$3,500. 

Mrs.  James  V.  Mathis,  980  Ebony  Dr., 
Edlnburg,  $3,500. 

Everett  Mattson,  201  Main  St.,  Houston, 
$2,000. 

J.  B.  McAdams.  1300  Repub.  Bank  Bldg.. 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

Ralph  H.  McCullough,  2001  Gulf  Bldg, 
Houston.  $5,000. 

Bill  McDavid,  1414  Milam  St„  Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Bill  McDavid,  1414  Milam  St.. 
Houston.  $1,000. 

J.  B.  McDuff,  403  3.  Water  St..  Burnet, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McDufr,  403  S.  Water  St..  Burnet, 
$1,000. 

Kline  McGee,  Southern  Natl  Bank 
Houston.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Kline  McGee,  Southern  Natl.  Bank, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

E.  Clyde  McGraw,  5917  Green  Tree  Rd, 
Houston,  $2,000. 

C.  T.  McLaughlin,  Snyder.  Texas.  $1,000. 

John  Guy  McMlllian,  Jr.,  1605  North  C.  St., 
Midland.  $1,000. 

Henry  McQuiade,  3501  Texas  Ave.,  Byran. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  H.  McQuiade,  3501,  Texas  Ave.,  Byran. 
»'  .000. 

John  W.  Mecom„  Box  2566,  Houston, 
$4,000. 

Ernest  Medders.  P.O.  Box  428,  Muenster, 
$1,000;  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Medders.  P.O.  Box  428,  Muen- 
s-XT.  $1,000;  $1,000. 

Harris  A.  Melagky.  Taylor,  Texas,  $1,000. 

Hiram  MUler,  P.O.  Box  629,  Georgetown, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mischer,  Rt.  3  Box  1388-1,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Walter  M.  Mischer,  P.O.  Box  1515,  $1,000. 

Don  M.  Moody,  1600  Holcombe  Blvd.,  Tay- 
lor, $1,000. 

Shearn  Moody,  Jr.,  16  Cedar  Lawn,  Galves- 
ton, $1,000. 

Harry  H.  Moore,  Navasota,  Texas,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Louise  Moore,  Navasota,  Texas,  $1,000. 

R.  L.  Moore.  P.O.  Box  5842.  Dallas,  $l,00a 


W.  T.  Moore.  1204  Sul  Ross.  Byran.   $1,000. 

W.  T.  Moran,  2232  Bank  of  the  S.W.  Build- 
ing. Houston.  $1,000. 

Walter  Morgan.  3817  Irving  Blvd..  Dallas, 
$1,000. 

T.  C.  Morrow.  P.O.  Box  53120.  Houston. 
$2,000. 

Clint  Murchlson.  Jr..  2300  1st  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg,  Dallas.  $1,000. 

John  D.  Murchlson.  1201  Main  St..  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

James  P.  Nash,  460  Nash  Bldg..  Austin. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Paul  Nash.  5030  Yarwell.  Houston, 
$1.0C0. 

Raj-mond  D.  Nasher,  1030  Northpark  Ctr., 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Nasher,  1030  Northpark  Ctr..  Dal- 
las, $1,000. 

Antonio  M.  Navarro.  1001  Fidelity  Union. 
Life  Bldg..  Dallas,  $1,000. 

Alfred  W.  Negley,  110  East  Crockett,  San 
Antonio,  $4,000. 

Mrs.  Alfred  W,  Negley,  110  East  Crockett. 
San  Antonio.  $4,000. 

V.  P.  Neuhaus,  Mission.  $1,000. 

James  Noel.  2454  Pine  Valley.  Houston. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  James  Noel.  2454  Pine  Valley,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Phil  North.  6141  Locke.  Ft.  Worth,  $1,000. 

J.  Novy.  P.O.  Box  2115.  Austin.  $1,000. 

Walter  O'Connell,  3920  Essex  Lane.  Hous- 
ton. $1,000. 

Mrs.  W.  O'Connell.  3920  Essex  Lane.  Hous- 
ton, $1,000.  *• 

Ralph  S.  O'Connor,  1201  San  Jacinto  Bldg.. 
Houston.  $4,000. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  O'Connor,  1201  San  Jacinto 
Bldg..  Houston.  $4,000. 

J.  M,  Odom,  P,0.  Box  774,  Austin.  $1,000. 

Will  E.  Odom,  612  Perry  Brooks,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Will  E.  Odom,  614  Blanco  St.,  Austin. 
$1,000. 

John  B.  Ogden.  1610  Plainvtew.  Houston. 
$1,000. 

L.  C.  Page.  P.O.  Box  855,  Austin,  «1,000. 

B.  T.  Barr.  Jr.,  Bank  of  Commerce,  Corpus 
Chrlsti,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Parr,  Jr.,  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Corpus  Christl.  $1,000. 

J.  R.  Parten  &  (Mrs.)  Bank  of  the  S.W. 
Bldg.,  Houston.  $1,000. 

Hugh  M.  Patterson.  1600  Esperson  Bldg.. 
Houston.  $1,000. 

Timothy  A.  Pausell,  P.O.  Box  725.  Pt 
Worth.  $1,000. 

Jack  Payne,  3315  41st  St.,  Lubbock.  $1,000. 

NevUIe  G.  Penrose.  1605  Commerce  Bldg, 
Ft.  Worth,  $1,000. 

Jack  Perry,  P.O.  Box  60396.  Houston,  $2,000. 

M.  K.  Peterson,  13416  Tanbleridge,  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Peterson,  13416  Tanbleridge, 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

John  H.  Phelan,  HI,  2640  Highway  90. 
Beaumont,  $1,000, 

Nash  Phillips.  No,  Interregional  Hy.  290, 
Austin,  $1,000, 

Carl  L.  Phinney,  618  1st  Natl,  Bank  Build- 
ing, Dallas,  $1,000. 

W.  L.  Pickens.  2000  Fidelity  Union  Tower. 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

Reed  Pigman.  Continental  NatL  Bank 
Building.  Ft.  Worth.  $l,0O0. 

H.  C.  Pittman,  P.O.  Box  1609.  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Troy  V.  Post.  Natl.  Bank  of  Com.  Bldg 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Troy  V.  Post.  Natl.  Bank  of  Com.  Bldg, 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

Charles  N.  Protho,  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg 
Wichita  Palls.  $1,000. 

Parker  P.  Prouty.  Lubbock  Avalanche- 
Journal.  Lubbock,  $1,000. 

Leonard  Rauch,  1720  Esperson  Bldg..  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Rauch.  404  Carnarvon.  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 


Victor  W.  Ravel.  2525  Tanglewood  Trail, 
Austin.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rebman,  P.O.  Box  66824,  Hous- 
ton. $1,000. 

H.  Ted  Reed.  1613  Northumberland,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Carl  E.  RelsUe,  Jr.,  3198  Chevy  Chase, 
Houston.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Carl  E.  Relstle.  3196  Chevy  Chase, 
Houston.  $1,000. 

James  Richards.  Drlskill  Hotel.  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Eugene  Riggs,  P.O  Box  428,  Muenster, 
$1,000. 

Hampton  C.  Robinson,  6410  Fannin  St., 
Houston,  $1,000 

Leo  Luke  Rolfino.  Heame,  Texas,  $1,000. 

Ben  Rogers,  P.O.  Box  1310,  Beaumont, 
$2,000. 

Wesley  D.  Rogers,  Jr.,  2108  Topeka,  Lub- 
bock. $1,000 

W.  B.  Roman,  Jr..  2716  Osier  Blvd..  Bryan. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Roman.  Jr.,  2716  Osier  Blvd.. 
Bryan.  $1,000. 

Craig  M.  Rowley.  P.O.  Box  1212.  Houston. 
$1,000. 

M.  B.  Rudman.  1730  Mercantile  Dallas 
Building.  Dallas.  $1,000. 

Tliomas  J.  Ryan,  Hearne,  Tex.,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Sale,  Brookslde  Dr.,  Bryan.  $1,000. 

Eugene  R.  Sanders,  1115  Praetorian  Bldg.. 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

Marlin  E.  Sandlin.  1700  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston.  $1,000. 

Fayez  Sarofilm,  2307  First  City  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg..  Houston,  $1,000. 

Leon  Schindler.  P.O.  Box  19128.  Houston. 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Leon  Schindler,  P.O.  Box  19128. 
Houston.  $1,000. 

Raymond  G.  Schindler.  P.O.  Box  19128, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Raymond  G.  Schindler,  P.O.  Box  19128, 
Houston.  $1,000. 

Morin  M.  Scott,  2431  Wooldrldge  Dr.. 
Austin.  $1,000. 

Spencer  J.  Scott.  802  Brown  Bldg..  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Wilton  E.  Scott.  5602  Sugarhill  Dr, 
Houston.   $1,000. 

Mrs.  Wilton  E.  Scott,  5602  Sugarhill  Dr, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

E.  C.  Scurlock,  Houston  Club  Bldg., 
Houston,  $1,000. 

David  T.  Searls.  2100  First  Natl.  City  Bank 
Bldg..  Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  David  T.  Searls,  2100  First  Natl.  City 
Bank  Bldg.,  Houston.  $1,000. 

Frank  W.  Sharp.  2307  River  Oaks  Blvd, 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Sharp,  2307  River  Oaks 
Blvd..  Houston.  $5,000. 

Irvln  M.  Shlenker,  Houston  Natl.  Bank, 
Houston,  $2,000. 

Edward  Singer.  P.O.  Box  1581,  Corpus 
Christl,  $1,000. 

M.  E.  Singleton.  Jr,  750  Hartford  Bldg., 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  M.  Singleton,  Jr.,  750  Hartford  Bldg., 
Dallas.  $1,000. 

William  Sinkln,  718  No.  Cherry  St..  San 
Antonio,  $500. 

James  F.  Smith,  Sr.,  415  West  8th  St, 
Amarlllo.  $1,000. 

James  F.  Smith,  Sr.,  Box  2949,  Amarlllo. 
$1,000. 

R.  E.  Smith,  Gulf  Bldg,,  Houston,  $5,000. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Smith,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Houston, 
$5,000. 

Vernon  S.  Smith,  P.O.  Box  75222    Dallas 

$1,000. 

E.  B.  Snead,  5705  Ridge  Oad  Dr,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Bernard  Snyder,  616  Congress  Ave.,  Austin, 
$500. 

Louis  P.  Southerland,  P.O.  Box  855,  Austin, 
$1,000. 

Robert  S.  Strauss.  2800  Repub.  Natl.  Bank 
Building.  Dallas,  $1,000. 
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Dick   Stedman,  P.O.   Box   66708.   H:iuston 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Dick  Stedman,  3723  Knollwood,  Houp- 
ton,  $1,000. 

Ed    Streetman,    1003    San    Jacinto    Bldg 
Beaumont,  $1,000. 

E.  E.  Stuessy,  P.O.  Box  340,  Austin    $1  000 

J.  T.  Suggs,  916  Fidelity  Union  Tower    Dal- 
las. $1,000. 

Gardiner  Sj-monds,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 


Charles    H.    WUliams,    6246    Valley    Foree 
Houston,  $1,000.    '  ' 

GUnii  A,  Williams,  2909  Texas  Ave  ,  Bryan 
$1,000.  '      ' 

Jack  K,  Winians,  1300  So,  University  Dr 
Ft.  Worth.  $1,000, 

John     Wllllrims,    5323     Beverly     Hill     Lane 
Houston.  $1,000, 

E    W,  Williams.  Citizens  Natl.  Bank    Lub- 
bock. .$1,000, 

Mrs  E,  W,  Williams,  Jr,.  4608  18th  St,,  Lub- 


Augn^t  SI,  lOtio 


Mrs.    Gardiner   Symonds,   P.O.   Box    2511,  bock  SI  000 

Houston,  $1,000.  »,       .. 

n^uft^r^^^Jo7'°''    ''°°    ''•'^^'"°'^''    ""'■'■  H<^:on''yi:ooo^  *""^""^''' ^^"^^  ^°^^^' 

Jay  Taylor,'  :st  Natl.   Bank  Bldg.,  AmarlUo,  CtrHouston' S^Io  "'  '°°  ^^"•'''°"  '^'"^°'" 


R.    A,    Elmore,    706    Leigh    St,    Richmond, 
*  1 ,000, 

E.  Feidler,  1411  N.  Glebe  Rd..  Arlington 

$500.  ' 

D.  Fenaterwald,  Jr..  883  N.  Ky.  St.,  Arlin? 
ton.  $1,000.  ^' 

H.  Fowler.  209  S.  Fairfax.  Alexand'., 
$1..304.41. 

J,  Gibson,  2c30  S.  Pierce  St,,  Arlington 
$500.  ^       ■ 

L,  H,  Gibson.  Falls  Church,  $1,000. 
N'.  Gordy.  ar,,  3418,  Mike  Road.  Richmoii-l 
$1,000. 

J.  Gray.  14  Windsor  Rd,,  Alexandria,  $1  ono 

Raymond   R.   Guest.  King  George,   $1  dfo 

Nathan  Gumenick,  6708  Dartmouth    -V-t- 
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$1,000.                                                                                                                                                      ,-^. >.,-,«.  ittiLuaii    vi'-tiiit'l 

W.  M.  Taylor,  2200  Fidelity  Union  Tower      n,     I,  ^^''  '^'    ^^''^^'"'  ^00  Sheraton  Lincoln  Richmond.  $1,000 

illas   «l  000                                                           •      ^\r^'  riouston.  $3.0C0.  A.  Gunnels,  1127  Arunow  Dr„  Palls  ChMr-i 

M,C,  Winters,  Jdhnson  Citv,  $1,000,  $1,000,                                                                    ~ 

Mrs^  M,   C.   Winters.   Johnson   City,   $1,000.  H.    E,    Haugcrud,    2603    S.   Havs    Arlington 

J,    S.im    Wintert.    PO     Box    1148,    Austin,  5800.                                                         '                  ° 

*^f°^'    u   ,..-     ,                                                          '  "•    "'-'hemier   II,    Southern   Material   Co 

John  H   Wimbtfiy   P  O,  Box  1188,  Houston  Noi-f oik.  $1,000, 

*\°°n         „.                                                             '  E-   Hoppe.    1110   Tecumseh    Lane,   Pairf,n 

William  W  Winner.  PC.  Box  2511.  Houston  Sl.OOO. 

*';v1°°  „•      ,.,  ,   .  '^-  "°"'^'  "*^5  <^'"''^^'"  View  Dr,,  Alexandria 

Mrs.  Wm,  W,  Wttmer.  PC    Box  2511,  HOUE-  SLOOO, 

ton,  SlOOa  G.    Humphries.    1201    S.   Street,    Arlington 

Prank    Wood.    Oil    &    Gas    Bldg      Wichita  «10OO,                                                                    ^       • 

Falls,  $1,000.  C,   K,   Hutchens.  32  Ferguson  Lane,  New- 

B,  N,    Wood,son,    PO.    Box    3247,    Houston  Pc^rt  News,  $1,000. 
*^;?*^    ,.-,»,  "'^  Jennings,  2234  X.  Quebec  St,.  Arlington, 

C,  C,   Wood,son,  PO    Box   991,   Brownwood  *1000. 
^^^0<^-                                                                       '  H,    Jinks,    S02   Janneys   Lane.    Alexandria 

O,  s.  Wyatt,  Jr  .  6th  FI    Lincoln  Life  Bldg  «'  000. 

Houston,  $1000  J,    D,    Keister,    639    Boon    Street     Salem 

Mrs,  O,  S    Wyatt,  Jr.  Lincoln  Liberty  Life  «1000, 

Bldg.  Hou.ston,.$  1,000  E,   C    Kellam.  Board  of  Trade  Bldg     No: 

Bedford  S,  Wyn4e,  2808  Southland  Center  ^°"^'  51.000. 

Dallas.  $2,000                                                                '  '^   '='    ''^- 


Dallas,  $1,000. 

Arthur  Temple.  Jr.,  Diboll,  Texas,   $1,000, 
Mrs.    Arthur    Temple,    Jr.,    Diboll,    Texas, 

$1,000. 

Robert  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  22331,  Hou:ton, 
$1,000. 

Clyde  Thompson,  Diboll,  Texas,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Thompson,  Diboll  Tex^s 
$1,000. 

John  P.  Thompson,  P.O.  Box  719  D.ill.is 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Thompson,  P.O.  Box  719,  Dallas. 
$1,000. 

Doug  Toole,  5560  Sugar  Hill,  Houston 
$1,000. 

J.  Glenn  Turner.  1900  Mercantile  Dallas 
Building,  Dallas.  $1,000. 

Nelson  C.  Tunner,  2626  Pemberton  Dr 
Houston.  $1,000. 

Jack  Vaughn,  1200  Vaughn  Bldg  ,  Dallas 
$1,000. 

G.  H.  Vaughn,  1200  Vaughn  Bldg,,  Dallas 
$1,000. 

Jack  Tynes,  2631  S.  Garland  Ave,  Garh  nd 
$1,000. 

A.  C.  Verner,  First  Natl.  Bank.,  Lubbock 
$1,000. 

Guy  H.  Walden,  First  Natl.  Bank,  Sue  an 
$1,000. 

J.  E.  Waller,  Plains  Natl.  Bank.  Lubbcck 
$1,000. 

Tol  Ware,  Box  1611.  Amarillo,  $1,000, 

Forrest  S.  Warren,  1020  Americana  Bldg 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Forrest  S.  Warren,  1020  Americana 
Bldg.,  Houston,  $1,000. 

Garry  Weber,  1600  Pacific  St  Dallas 
$1,000. 

H,  C.  Webb,  1700  SW  Tower,  Houston 
$1,000. 

O.  J.  Weber,  Jr.,  San  Jacinto  Bldg..  Beau- 
mont, $1,000. 

J.  R.  Weiner,  4308  N.  Central  Expressway 
Dallas,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Hilda  B,  Weinert,  PO.  Box  Drawc" 
231,  Seguin,  $1,000. 

Louie  Welch,  City  Hall,  Houston,  $1,000 

Wesley  West,  P.O.  Box  7.  Houston    $5  000 

Mrs.     Wesley    West,     3240     Chevy'  Chase.      .,nn 
Houston,  $5,000.  *'"" 

D.  P.  Wheat,  P.O.  Box  5187,  Beaumon: 
$1,000. 

Gall   Whltcomb,   Chamber   of   Com     Bldg 
Houston,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Joy  Walker  White,  6151  Curzon  St 
Ft,  Worth,  $1,000, 

J.  A.  Whlttenburg,  Jr,,  PO.  Box  2091 
Amarillo.  $1,000, 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Whlttenburg,  Jr.,  1702  N,  Julien 
St..  Amarillo,  $1,000. 

J.  A.  Whlttenburg,  III,  p.o.  Box  2091 
Amarillo,  $1,000. 

Joe  D.  Whlttenburg.  PO.  Box  2091 
Amarillo.  $1,000. 

Mrs.  J,  D,  Whlttenburg,  P.O.  Box  2091 
Amarillo.  $1,000. 

S.  B.  Whlttenburg,  P.O.  Box  2091,  AmarlUo 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Whlttenburg,  P.O.  Box  2091 
Amarillo.  $1,000. 

C.  H.  Williams,  Newton  Lumber  Co  New- 
ton. $1,000. 


E   R,  Kingman,  2407  N,  Vernon  St..  Arli;i». 

ton,  81,000. 

H,  Klotz,  4  Lnngley  Place.  McLean,  $4,000 
J    L.   McCaskiU.   3122   Martha   Custls  Dr 

Alexandria.  $1,000. 

F,  J,  McDermott,  Box  1614,  Williamsbure 

$1,000.  ^' 

Mrs   C,  McGhee   Middleburg,  $1,500, 

G,  McGhoe,  Farmers  Delight,  Middlebiire 
$1,500, 

L.  A,  McMiu-ran.  Jr  ,  5912  Huntington  Ave 
Newport  News.  $1,000. 

S.    Maitland,    211    Green    St,    Alexandria, 

$200, 

E,  Merrill,  615  Juniper  Lane.  Falls  Church 
$!.000. 

V.  Monetle.  .Smithfield.  $1,000. 

V.  H.  Nusbaum,  Maritime  Tower.  Norfolk 
$1,000 

G.  Orphanidys.  5117  W.  Mercury  Blvd 
Newport  News.  ,*  1.000. 

A.  Pfeffcr.  5800  W.  Club  Lane,  Richmond. 
,-   -- --..  .v.w,„..„..u.      $1000 

*^P^R   Ri  -VfnrH    ,4>  »,        ,    V,  .  "•   ^    Phillips.   20O0   N.   Adams.   Arlington, 

F   R    Bu-kford    128  Meredith  Ave  .  Newport       $1  000.  ^ 

^TV-'b?,?'  ooo  A..  X,  ^-  ''^  ^"^'''^'  ^'°  Flatison  Bldg..  Norfolk, 

J.  B.shcp,  920  Alldover  Drive,  Alexandria,      $1,000, 

nr-    Ri.i      I     oo,i,   ^v.  "     Reynolds.   8905   Tresco   Rd  ,   Richmond, 

D,  c    Bhilock.  3211  Chesapeake  Ave     New-      $1,000, 

^VrnZ^'iVi'^^.r..  ,   r.  Mrs,  R  Reynolds,  300  Old  Lock  L.nne,  Rich- 

J    Blue.  Jr  .  6318  Olenoak  Dr.,  Norfolk.  $500       mond.  $1,000, 

«!l^O(f°''^'"    '^'^  ^'*^"'^'  '^"""'  ^^"«  Church,  W,  Ridder  4,=S09  Cre.n  Lane.  McLean  $1  000 

p    \A'    n      ,        -,.>,  ,.,  .  "^    ^'*'^^'''  Shirlington  Trust  Bldg.,  Arling- 

F.  W    B:jw;er.  221  Wainwrlght  Bldg,.  Nor-  ton,  $3,000 

fo!k,  $1,000  D,  Scull.  PO    Box  170.  Annandale.  $1,000 

News   $f MO           ■                     '''^^  ^'^  ■  ^"''*P°''*  ..,^:^-.   ^'."8'eton,     628     Oakland     Terrace 


Joe  C,  Yarbrouga,  1812  Hunter  Dr    El  Paso 
$1,000.  ' 

Mrs,   Joe   C.   YarJ;rouKh.    1812   Hunter   Dr 
El  Paso,  $1,000. 

Lamar     Youngblood.      1810     Sylvan      Dr 
Austin.  $1,000. 

H,   B    Zachry,    I  U)4  Tower  Life  Bldg     San 
Antonio,  $1,000. 

\*:rmont 

yiugur    4.    l'j$4-February   28.  1965 

W,  Ginsburg,  P,0.  Box  632,  Rutland,  $1,000. 

tolCINIA 

Augii.'.-t   4.    19iiii   February  28,   1965 
W   E    Allaren,  Jr.  36  Langhorne  Rd,,  New- 
port News.  $1,000. 

A     W,     Arundtl,     Waverly     Wav,     McT>ean 
$1.(>30. 

J.    Bernier.     524    N.     George    Mason    Dr 
Arlington.  ,?500. 

H.  J  Bernstein.  118-205  6th  St..  Richmond. 


A.  Brout.  197  igilton  Terrace.  Newport 
News.  $1,000, 

E.  P,  Brogan,  1401  Carolyn  Drive,  Virginia 
Beach.  $1,000 

C.  S,  Carvana,  708  Wolfsnail  Crescent  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  $1,000, 

C  W  Darden,  Ji- ,  Virginia  Nafl  Bank 
Bldg.  Norfolk,  $1,003. 

H.  Devlin,  1413  Park  Terrace  Dr..  Alexan- 
dria. Sl.OOO. 

W.  Durland.  7243  Dormont  St..  Springfield, 
$1 ,000, 

Olive  DuVal,  4815  Buchanan  St.,  McLean 
$1,000, 


Alexandria,  $1,000, 

J  P,  Stewart.  1  Grand  Union  Squnre, 
N    Arlington.  $5,000. 

M.  Straight.  6300  Green  Spring  Road. 
Alexandria.  $2,000. 

D,  G,  Van  Clief,  Nvarle  Farm.  Elnur.!, 
$1,000 

J  Yancey,  Jr  .  Ill  26th  St.,  Newport  N.;^^  = 
$1,000, 

Septernber  1,  1965-Deccmber  31,  1965 

C.  T,  Anderson.  13  Vernon  Terrace,  Alexan- 
dria. $1,000. 

Mrs.  C,  T,  Anderson.  13  Vernon  Terr.ire, 
Alexandria,  $1,000. 


T.  W.  Gates,  6443  Lily  Dhu  Lane,  FallB 
Church,  $1,000. 

C,  L,  Duval,  II,  1214  Buchanan  St.,  McLean, 
$1,000, 

B  H.  Fisher.  201  N.  Washington  St..  Alex- 
andria. $1,000. 

VV,  C,  Frogale.  7120  Little  River.  Annandale. 
$1,000. 

H,  E,  Haugerud,  2609  Hays  St.,  Arlington, 
$100, 

J,  N,  Hayman,  703  Kingston  Place,  Alexan- 
dria. $1,000. 

J.  N.  Luft.  1400  Joyce  St  S..  Arlington, 
$1,000. 

L.  L.  Pierce,  509  Mlddlebury.  Alexandria. 
$1,000. 

D.  H.  Scull,  P.O.  Box  170,  Annandale, 
$1  000. 

W  T.  Skallerup,  4555  Crest  Lane.  McLean, 
$500. 

L.  F.  Weaver,  7  Earldale  Court,  Alexandria, 
$1,000. 

January  1,  1966~FebruaTy  28.  1966 

F.  W.  Bowler.  Wainwrlght  Bldg,,  Norfolk. 
$1,000. 

R.  E.  Bush,  601  Pembroke  Tower.  Norfolk. 
$1,000. 

S,  F.  Leo,  1305  Park  Terrace  Dr  ,  Alexan- 
dria. $2,000. 

F,  J,  McDermott,  PO,  Box  1614.  Williams- 
burg, $1,000. 

F.  M,  McDermitt.  5818  Melbourne  Dr.,  Mc- 
Lean. $1,000. 

March  1.  1966-\farch  31.  1966 

Mrs,  John  Young.  1705  No.  Albemarle. 
McLean.  Va..  $1,000. 

John  Young,  1705  No.  Albemarle,  McLean. 
$1,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Augvst  4.  1964-Fcbruary  28.  1965 
F.  Bassettl.  510  Logan  Bldg..  Seattle.  $1,000, 
K,    Beck,     1117    2nd    Ave.     Bldg..    Seattle. 

$1,000. 
S.  Bergesen.  6380  111th  St..  S.W,.  Tacoma 

$1,000. 
N    Bez.   1220  Dexter  Horton   Bldg,,  Seattle, 

S5,000, 
J  P  Buckley.  West  835  Shoshone.  Spokane. 

$;.ooo, 

Mrs.  D.  Bullitt,  1125  Harvard  East.  Seattle. 
$1,000. 

C   Burden.  500  Union  Street.  Seattle.  $1,000. 

Goodwin  Chase,  Nafl  Bank  of  Washington. 
Tacoma.  $1,000. 

P.  Delaney,  418  Maritime  Bldg.  Seattle. 
SI  000. 

C.  Dill.  Lincoln  Bldg..  Spokane,  $1,000 

L,  Ellis.  1333  Gillespie,  Richland,  $1,000, 

F,  Gosse,  96  Columbia.  Seattle,  $1,000. 

W,  Goodwin,  13508  Spanaway  Loop  Rd  . 
Tacoma,  $1,000, 

W.  Hagen,  311  Fairview  North.  Seattle, 
$1,000. 

R,  Hardv,  Jr..  1222  S.  Ballow  Rd  .  Spokane. 
$1000. 

F.  Jerome.  Seattle  1st  Natl  Bank.  Seattle. 
$1,000. 

P,  Johanson.  Bellevue,  $1,000. 

J.  Johnson,  625  Henry  Bldg  .  Seattle.  $1,000. 

R  Jones.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  943,  Bellingham, 
il  000. 

p.  Kirk,  2000  Fairview  Ave.  N.W.,  Seattle, 
$1,000. 

Robert  O,  Klatt  ,  421  S.  Michigan  St,. 
Seattle,  $1,000. 

Mrs.  S.  Krauss,  128  Lake  Washington  Bldg,, 
Seattle,  $1,000. 

J.  Lehmann,  5420  Barnes  Ave.,  Seattle, 
$1,000. 

H,  Morse.  235  Franklin  Ct,.  Spokane,  $1,000. 

T,  Murphy,  E,  3207  22nd  Ave,,  Spokane, 
Sl.OOO, 

K,  Norrie,  Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  $1,000. 

M.  Odom,  1100  University,  Seattle,  $1,000. 

H,    Owen,    1409    29th    Ave,    East,    Seattle, 

S!  000. 

J   Petrlch,  Tacoma,  $300. 

M.  Soriano,  726  Colman  Bldg,,  Seattle, 
$1,000, 


V.  Stringfellow,  5407  20th  Ave.  N  W',, 
Seattle.  $1,000. 

J.  Wade,  1023  Crestwood,  Wenatchee, 
$1,000. 

March  1.  1966-May  31.  1966 
Calvin  N,  Souther,  Rt,  2.  Box  849A.  Ridge- 
field.  $1,000. 

WEST    VmCINIA 

August  4,  1964-February  28.  1965 

A.  Chapman,  629  1st  Natl,  Bank  Bldg,, 
Wheeling,  $200. 

O.  R,  Kincald.  324  Alethia  St  .  Charleston. 
$250. 

M.  Prestera.  206  Forest  Rd  .  Huntington. 
$250. 

B.  A.  Sawyers.  961  Mathews  Ave  .  Charles- 
ton. $1,000 

L.  Tierney,  Bluefleld,  $5,000 

September  1.  1965-December  31.  1965 

J,  T,  Frazier.  1004  Heatherwood,  BlueSeld, 
$1,000, 

L.  E  Tierney,  Jr,,  127  North  Street,  Blue- 
field.  $3,000. 

Javuary  1.  1966-February  28.  1966 

W,  J,  Friedman,  III.  14£7  Ravina  Rd., 
Cliarleston.  $1,000, 

Mrs,  J,  Friedman.  1427  Ravina  Rd,  Charles- 
ton, $1,000. 

March  1.  !966-May  31.  1966 

Laurence  E.  Tierney.  127  North  Street, 
Bluefleld    $1,000. 

W-ISCONSIN 

August  4.  1964-February  28.  1964 

B.  Bunino.  917  W.  Juneau  Ave,,  Milwaukee 
$1,000, 

P,  Conway.  Thorpe   $1,000. 

Mrs,  R,  Cudahy,  920  E,  Mason  St  ,  Mil- 
waukee. $1,000. 

R,  Cudahy.  920  Mison  St  .  Milwaukee 
$1,000, 

W.  J,  Feld.stein,  4930  N.  Lake  Dr  .  Milwau- 
kee. $1,000. 

J.  Gray,  2244  W,  Club  View  Dr  Milw.ukee, 
$1,000, 

T.  Roaenak,  10852  N,  Lake  Rd  Mequon. 
$1,000, 

J.  Windham,  917  W.  Juneau,  Milwaukee, 
J2000. 

January  1,  1966-February  28.  1966 

R  B,  Bunino.  4721  Parkview  Dr..  Mequon. 
$1,000. 

E  T  Clark,  8530  W,  Nafl,  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 
$1,000 

W,  J,  Feldstein,  4930  N.  Lake  Dr.  Mil- 
waukee. $1,000 

J,  R.  Gray,  2244  W  Club  View.  Glendale. 
$1,000, 

T,  Roscnak,  10852  N.  Lake\lcw  Rd  ,  Me- 
quon, $1,000 

J,  C,  Windham,  924  E,  Juneau  Ave.  Mil- 
waukee, $1,000, 

Mrs  L.  Wir.dham.  924  E.  Juneau  Ave  ,  Mil- 
waukee. $1,000. 

March  1,  1966-May  31.  1966 
Max  H,  Karl,  600  Marine  Plaza.  Milwaukee. 
$1,000. 

John  A,  Murphy.  2130  South  Ave,.  La- 
crosse, $1,000. 

MISCELLAN-EOTTS 

August  4.  1964-February  28.  1965 
Dr.    R.    Anduze.    Knud-Hansen    Memorial 
Hos  .  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands.  $1,000. 
W,  Cooper,  P.O,  Box  699,  Khartoum,  Sudan 

$1,000. 

F.  J.  Dunleavy.  Westbury  Hotel.  Brussels, 
Belgium.   $1,000. 

J.  N.  Ellzondo.  Morelos  :s98-301.  Mexico 
City,  D,F,,  $1,000. 

D.  Herbst,  884  Ashford  Avenue,  Santurce, 
Puerto  Rico,  $500. 

H.  Kimelman,  P.O.  Box  1276,  St.  Thomas. 
Virgin  Islands,   $1,000. 

H.  La  Bouisse,  Athens.  Greece.  $3,500 

S.  Lie,  P.O.  Box  291,  Christiansted,  St 
Croii,  Virgin  Islands.  $1,000. 


A  Luyan,  P.O.  Box  52,  Agana,  Guam.  $1,000. 
M.  Pangihnan,  P.O,  Box  101,  Agana,  Guam, 

$1  000. 

A.  V.  Reyes.  Box  1358.  Hato  Rey.  Puerto 
Rico.  $1,000. 

J.  A.  Ryan,  17  Holyhausenstrasse.  Frank- 
furt A,  Main,  Germany.  $1,000. 

C,  Bison,  PO.  Box  1043,  Agana,  Guam. 
$1,000, 

P  S  Sprague,  228  Rue  de  Rlvoll,  Paris. 
Fr..nce.  $1,000, 

H.  Sugden.  Estate  Concordia  Bay.  Frederik- 
sted.  St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands.  $1,000. 

A,  Trowbridge,  P.O.  Box  472,  San  Juan, 
Puerto   Rico.   $1,000. 

September  1,  1965-DecembeT  31.  1965 
W.  M.  Blair  Jr  .  Manila,  Philippines,  $1,000. 
Janua-y  1.  1966-Feb  uary  28.  1966 

P,  M,  Ada,  P.O.  Box  AP.  Agana.  Guam, 
$500. 

F  R,  DeArellano.  PO  Box  485.  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  $1,000. 

A.  V  Reyes,  PO  Box  1358.  Hato  Rev, 
Puerto  Rico.  $1.0uO. 

Mrs.  A  DeChabert.  27-28  King  Criss  St., 
Virgin  Inland.  $1,000. 


MEDICARE  WORKING   OUT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point.  i,i 
the  Record  and  include  extran^fTus 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  re- 
ports on  a  development  that  has  become 
pleasantly  obvious.  The  first  sentence  of 
the  story  by  Wi'.Uam  J.  Eaton  sums  it  up 
this  way: 

The  first  six  weeks  of  medicare  have 
aciileved  a  major  social  revolution  in  the 
health  field  with  hardly  a  ripple,  much  less 
waves  of  protest. 

Gone  with  the  winds  arc  the  feait  ex- 
piesscd  so  dramatically  before  the  med  - 
care  program  was  launched  on  July  1.  Mr. 
Eaton  writes.  His  article  makes  clear 
that  the  i)roblems  which  have  arisen  are 
minute  when  considered  against  the 
pro,Q:ress  that  has  been  made. 

The  cooperation  among  doctors.  ho.'=- 
pitals.  private  insurance  companies  and 
tlie  Federal  Government  is  a  credit  tj 
American  pluralism,  Mr,  Eaton  asserts. 
And  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
resolve  to  improve  procedures  and  cut 
paperwork  even  more  is  an  example  of 
bureaucracy  at  its  best, 

I  request  that  this  objective  review  of 
the  first  6  weeks  of  medicare  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

I  From     the     Chicago    Daily    News     Aug,    ?0, 
19661 

Medicare  Working  Otrr;  Dire  Forecasts  All 
Wet 

1  By  Wmiam  J,  Eaton  i 

Washington — The  first  six  weeks  of  medi- 
care have  achieved  a  major  social  revoluti  n 
in  the  health  field  with  hardly  a  ripple,  much 
less  waves  of  protest. 

Gone  with  the  winds  of  change  are  'lie 
fears,  expressed  so  dramatically  before  t^.e 
advent  of  the  new  program  on  Julv  1,  of 
hospital  overcrowding,  doctor  boycotts  and 
refusal  of  Southern  hospitals  to  accept  in- 
tegration  requirements. 
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The  Social  Security  Administration  may 
be  pardoned  for  boasting  a  bit  that  635,000 
medicare  patients  were  admitted  to  hospitals 
Jn  the  first  five  weeks  without  any  Indication 
that  they  caused  overcrowding. 

The  rush  to  hospital  beds  by  19.000.000 
Americans  over  85  apparently  has  not  hap- 
pened and  hospitals  across  the  country  are 
operating  at  60  percent  of  capacity.  Over- 
crowding exists,  but  mainly  In  the  small, 
niral  hospitals  where  It  w:is  a  problem  long 
before  medicare. 

As  for  civil  rights  compliance,  Robert  M. 
Ball.  Social  Security  commissioner,  reports 
that  6.600  hospitals  with  96  percent  of  all 
hospital  beds  have  met  the  rigid  desegrega- 
tion tests  of  Title  VI  of  the  civil  rights  law. 
Hundreds  of  Institutions  In  the  Deep 
South  changed  their  practices  of  segregation 
by  ward  and  room,  almost  overnight.  It 
vas  one  of  the  federal  governments  most 
successful  civil  rights  programs. 

There  are  still  slightly  under  200  hospitals 
barred  from  participation  in  the  medicare 
program  because  they  do  not  meet  Public 
Health  Service  standards  on  civil  rights. 
Another  100  never  applied  lor  medicare  clear- 
ance. 

The  American  Medical  Assn.'s  house  of 
Delegates  created  some  concern  among  po- 
tential medicare  recipients  when  it  urg?cl 
doctors  to  bill  patients  directly  and  not  ac- 
cept "assignments"  of  claim  against  the 
government. 

Reports  received  at  Social  Security  head- 
quarters, however.  Indicate  that  as  many 
as  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  physician's 
are  "not  billing  their  patients  directly,  de- 
spite AMA  advice,  and  are  accepting  the 
"reasonable  fee"  for  services  by  billing  the 
medicare  payment  agencies. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  everything's  com- 
ing up  roses.  The  "deductible"  for  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  Is  still  confusing  to 
many  old  people.  Many  others  have  pro- 
tested the  desegregation  which  has  placed 
them  In  the  same  semiprlvate  room  with  a 
person  of  another  race. 

Some  hospitals  are  collecting  from  medi- 
care patients,  to  cover  the  deductible,  before 
admission.  Some  doctors  demand  $50 — the 
deductible  for  doctor  bills — on  the  first  visit. 
Yet  the  intricate  network  of  co-operation 
among  doctors,  hospitals,  private  Insurance 
companies  and  the  federal  government  Is 
a  credit   to  American  pluralism. 

And  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
determination  to  Improve  procedures  and 
cut  paperwork  even  more  Is  an  example  of 
bureaucracy  at  Its  best. 
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AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sx  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  in  America,  we  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest  school  systems  in  the  whole 
world. 

Its  greatness  stems  from  its  local  ori- 
gin. In  recognition  of  this,  the  Federai 
Government  should,  and  must,  do  what- 
ever it  can  to  assist  the  local  schoj^  dis- 
tricts in  their  endeavor  to  proviSe  an 
even  greater  system  of  education,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  the  strength^of  a  na- 
tion Is  proportional  to  its  educational 
status. 

As  we  all  know,  the  educational  bur- 
den carried  by  the  local  communities, 


and  States  hat  Indeed  been  gi-eat. 
When  the  FederEl  Government  realized 
in  1950  that  the  presence  of  its  facilities 
had  caused  an  »dditional  burden  upon 
local  school  districts  through  increased 
enrollments,  rernedial  steps  were  taken 
in  the  form  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
Under  these  laivs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  funds  to  relieve  the 
burden  imposed  upon  local  school  dis- 
tricts through  its  activities. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  pro- 
gram, debates  have  stirred  the  emotions 
of  many  Con3:e,s.smen  as  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the 
coverage  and  amount  of  funds  to  be 
made  available  under  it. 

During  the  past  year  another  pro- 
po.=;al  of  reduction  was  made  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  resulted  in  a  50-per- 
cent cut  in  fundt  in  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

After  thoroughly  looking  Into  this 
matter  and  examining  the  results  of  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  on  the  impacted  area 
program,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
further  strcngtheri  and  expand  this  pro- 
gram. 

Hearings  were  beld  on  this  matter  and, 
though  my  bill  was  not  the  one  chcsen  to 
be  reported  by  the  General  Education 
Subcommittee,  I  was  pleased  to  know 
that  the  concepts  and  main  elements 
contained  within  it  are  encompassed  in 
H.R.  13161  as  intrcduced  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
of  Kentucky,  and  favorably  reported  re- 
ported by  this  committee. 

The  two  main  elements  of  which  I 
speak  arc  the  lo^er  eligibihty  require- 
ment and  payment  ba.sed  on  the  actual 
cost  of  education  to  the  localities. 

Under  this  bill  many  localities,  who  in 
the  past  had  to  educate  the  children  of 
parents  employed  and  or  living  at  Fed- 
eral installations  without  receiving  Fed- 
eral payments,  will  now  receive  compen- 
sation for  the  burden  imposed  on  them 
if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Also  if  enacted,  this  bill  would  allow 
Federal  payment  Jn  accordance  with  the 
actual  cost  of  education  rather  than  a 
national  average  which  too  often  fell  be- 
low or  above  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  greatly 
needed  if  we  are  to  insure  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  local  educational  sys- 
tems which  are  atected  by  the  presence 
of  Federal  installations. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  all  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  close  attention  and 
support  to  this  matter  and  request  that 
they  cast  their  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
13161  when  it  is  brought  to  the  floor. 


August  31,  1966 
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COMPARATIVE     EXPLANATION     OF 
CERTIFICATE  OF  DEPOSIT  LEGIS- 
LATION. H.R.  14026  and  H.R.   17255 
Mr.  HOWARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
rPWn  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraheous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember  7,  the  Wednesday  after  Labor 


Day,  Members  will  cast  their  votes  for 
or  against  two  different  bills  dealing  with 
the  high  Interest  rate  homebuildin^ 
crisis.  The  committee  bill.  H.R.  14020^ 
provides  a  flexible,  temporary  ceiling  oii 
consumer- type  time  deposits  of  4'2  per- 
cent, expiring  August  1,  1967,  The  cur- 
rent administration  position  is  expressed 
in  HR.  17255,  introduced  on  August  24 
by  Representative  Robert  G.  Stephens, 
Jr.,  of  Georgia,  after  much  indecision, 
confusion,  and  backtracking  by  the 
Treasui-y  Department.  Unfortunately, 
the  Stephens  bill  does  not  contain  a 
specific  interest  rate  ceiling.  And  lh.> 
Stephens  bill  would  not  extend  help  to 
homebuilders  and  home  buyers,  because 
it  fails  to  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy-- 
tem  to  give  special  consideration  to  tlie 
mortgage  market  and  home  financing'. 
In  short,  the  Stephens  bill  does  not  do 
anything  to  correct  the  terrible  situation 
now  facing  the  country.  It  merely  give  a 
the  executive  branch,  the  banking 
agencies  in  particular,  expanded  discre'- 
tionr.ry  powers  over  our  financial  insti- 
tutions. Just  what  this  would  mean,  no 
one  seems  to  know. 

H.R.  14026  is  a  direct  reaction  to  the 
tight  money,  high  interest  policies  cur- 
rently being  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Interest  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment securities  stand  at  a  45-ycar 
high.  The  annual  cost  for  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  alone  is  approach- 
ing $14  billion  and  climbing  swiftiv. 
Naturally,  these  extra  interest  burdens 
have  moved  over  into  the  private  sector 
as  well,  with  farmers,  small  businossmen 
and  consumers  feeling  the  pinch.  In 
fact,  the  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry faces  an  immediate  depression 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  financing  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  American 
citizens  are  being  deprived  of  improving 
their  living  conditions  since  they  are 
unable  to  afford  terms  even  on  PHA  and 
VA  mortgages.  The  voters  are  becoiii- 
ing  more  and  more  aroused  over  this  hish 
interest  question  which  Is  sure  to  be  a 
burnmg  issue  in  the  fast  approachin- 
November  elections. 

H.R.  14026  contains  one  really  crucial 
provision.  A  temporai-y  interest  rate 
ceiling  of  4>2  percent  would  be  placed 
upon  so-called  consumer-type  time  de- 
posits under  $100,000.  The  purposes  of 
such  a  ceiling  are  several: 

First.  It  would  stop  an  unhealthy  ever- 
accelerating  interest  rate  war  which  Is 
contributing  to  the  record  high  interest 
rates  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Second.  It  would  stanch  the  outflow  of 
funds  from  mortgage  lenders  such  as 
savings  and  loan  institutions  and  permit 
them  to  resume  making  home  loans  as 
Congress  contemplated  in  creating  that 
industry. 

Third.  It  would  dampen  inflationary 
pressures  by  slowing  down  the  extremely 
rapid  rate  of  growth  In  time  deposits  ir. 
the  larger  banks  which  have  been  used 
to  finance  unsustainable  rates  of  expan- 
sion in  plant  and  equipment  Investment. 

Fourth.  It  gives  every  Member  of  the 
Congress — every  Congressman  and  every 
Senator — the  opportunity  to  go  on  rec- 
ord against  high  Interest  rates  which 
no  one  can  afford. 


Now  the  Stephens  bill  contains  no 
specific  interest  rate  ceiling.  It  would 
leave  this  terrible  situation  In  the  same 
hands  which  caused  it  last  December. 
That  was  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  December  6,  1965,  raised  the 
rediscount  rate  to  its  highest  level  in  his- 
loiy  and  raised  the  maximum  interest 
rate  payable  on  commercial  bank  time 
di'poRit.s  to  5' 2  percent — an  increase  of 
37 '2  percent.  The  Federal  Reserve  did 
not  raise  the  maximum  rate  payable  to 
the  ordinary  saver  but  left  that  at  4  per- 
cent. 

This  failure  to  legislate  a  temporary 
and  flexible — but  sE)ecific — interest  rate 
ceiling  is  simply  to  dodge  the  issue  and 
make  people  think  you  are  accomplish- 
i.ig  something  that  you  really  are  not. 
There  is  simply  no  getting  around  this 
fact,  and  everyone  agrees  that  to  guar- 
antee stopping  the  rate  war  and  to  help 
liomebuildmg,  a  4'2-percent  ceiling  is 
required.  The  Federal  Reser\'e  Board 
has  stubbornly  refused  to  use  its  present 
authority  to  roU  back  these  interest  rates 
to  4 '2  percent  where  they  were  last  De- 
cember 5.  Yet,  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  admitted  tliat  a 
5-percent  ceiling  would  not  be  effective 
since,  according  to  their  latest  available 
information,  only  alwut  190  banks,  out 
of  14,000  nationwide,  were  offering  rates 
exceeding  5  percent  on  consumer- type 
time  deposits.  This  appears  on  page  535 
of  the  printed  hearings  on  H.R.  14026. 
Likewise,  the  views  of  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America  that  a  5- 
percent  rate  instead  of  a  4  '2 -percent  rate 
will  not  relieve  excessive  interest  rale 
competition  appear  on  page  613.  The 
4 '2-percent  ceiling  is  also  supported  by 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, the  AFL-CIO,  the  thrift  industiy 
and  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  Everyone  who  is  for  low  inter- 
est rates  and  opposed  to  high  interest 
rates  that  I  know  of  is  for  this  4'2-per- 
cent  ceiling.  On  the  other  liand,  I  do 
know  that  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, the  Federal  Reseive  Board  and 
some  people  in  the  Treasury  Department 
are  against  it.  But,  of  course,  these  have 
never  been  known  as  fertile  fields  for 
anything  but  high  interest  rates.  These 
men  are  not  called  upon  to  explain  to  the 
voters  every  2  years  why  interest  rates 
are  so  high  and  why  we  must  have  reces- 
sions— the  handmaiden  of  high  interest 
and  tight  money. 

That  a  temporary,  flexible  legislated 
4 '2-percent  ceiling, is  necessary  to  prove 
to  the  public  that  Congressmen  are  not 
afraid  to  stand  up  for  the  public  interest 
is  revealed  in  the  Senate  testimony  of 
Under  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr.  Mind 
you.  the  Stephens  bill  merely  provides 
additional  discretionary  authority  to  set 
interest  limits  and  does  not  even  require 
that  any  limits  be  set  at  all  if  the  Re- 
serve Board  did  not  want  to.  To  a  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Douglas  asking  Mr.  Barr 
if  he  knew  what  rate  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  in  mind.  Mr.  Barr  an- 
swered: "No,  sir,  we  don't." 

So  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  would  sim- 
ply be  spirming  our  wheels  and  fooling 
no  one  at  all  If  Congress  fails  to  enact 
a  temporary,  flexible  celling.     The  4'2- 


percent  limit  would  expire  on  August  1, 
1967.  It  applies  only  to  those  time  de- 
posits under  $100,000  in  size.  Existing 
deposits  would  be  unaffected  and  those 
made  before  July  1,  1966,  could  be  re- 
newed at  the  present  rate  even  over  4'^ 
percent.  Furthermore,  if  for  some  rea- 
son it  became  necessary  for  this  rate  to 
be  raised,  this  is  permissible  with  Presi- 
dential approval.  This  ceiling  is  aimed 
at  stopping  excessive  competition  for 
new  deposits  and  not  penalizing  anyone 
with  respect  to  present  deposits. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  model  of 
both  effectiveness  and  flexibility,  at  the 
same  time  giving  Members  an  opportu- 
nity to  publicly  and  firmly  voice  their 
opposition  to  record  high  interest  rates. 


Just  last  Sunday,  our  beloved  former 
President,  Harry  Truman,  in  a  rare  pub- 
lic statement  strongly  attacked  high  in- 
terest rates.  President  Truman  warned 
that  the  results  of  these  high  rates  "could 
be  a  serious  depression."  This  is  sage 
advice  from  a  man  who  saw  our  Nation 
through  some  of  its  most  troubled  years 
and  he  did  it  with  low  interest  rates.  We 
in  Congress  cannot  pass  the  buck  on  this 
vital  issue.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
responsibility  is  ours,  and  ours  alone. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  have  directed  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  staff  to 
prepare  a  comparative  explanation  of 
the  committee  bill  HR.  14026  and  the 
Stephens  bill  H.R.  17255: 


Comparative   Explanation    op   CEBTiFicfTE   or   Deposit   Legislation    ScHEDt^LtD   roa    Floor 

Action   on  September  7.   1966 


H  R  14026:  Reported  by  Committee  on 
Barking  and  Currency  July  28  after  7  weeks 
ol  he.'irings. 

Section  1.  Temporary  (to  August  1.  1967) 
interest  rate  celling  oi  5'2  ' ■  on  time  deposits 
$100,000  and  over,  and  4i^',  under  $100,000 
but  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  appro- 
priate banking  agency  with  approval  of  the 
President  during  the  temporary  period. 
Existing  contracts  will  not  be  affected  even 
though  rates  higher  than  4U';  are  paid  nor 
renewals  of  deposits  if  deposit  was  made  be- 
fore July  1,  19G6. 

Sections  2  and  3.  Expands  the  basis  upon 
which  the  banking  agencies  may  diflerentiate 
diUcrent  types  and  classes  of  deposits  for  the 
purposes  of  setting  minimum  reserves  and 
mriximum  rates  of  Interest,  including  any 
factors  the  agencies  may  deem  appropriate 
Interest  rate  authority  applies  to  both  time 
deposits  and  savings  deposits;  new  reserve 
authority  applies  to  all  xypcs  of  deposl  s.  In- 
cluding demand  deposits.  Increases  maxi- 
mum reserves  against  time  and  savings  de- 
posits to  10'^ .  Continues  present  require- 
ment that  agencies  prescribe  specific  rate 
cfil'.ngs  on  time  and  savings  deposits:  con- 
tinues exemption  lor  foreign  official  time 
deposits. 

Section  4.  Temporarily  authorizes  FHLBB 
to  prescribe  maximum  dividend  and  interest 
ceilings  payable  by  insured  savings  and  loan 
associations  prior  to  August  1.  1967  ("stand- 
by" rate  control).  FHLBB  could  also  differ- 
entiate account.5  in  such  institutions  on  any 
appropriate  basis. 

Section  5.  Provides  prior  con-stiltation  be- 
tween agencies  concerning  changes  in  regu- 
lations limiting  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends 
payable  by  Insured  banks  and  thrift  institu- 
tions and  requft  the  WTitten  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Also  requires  de- 
partments and  agencies  tc  :onsult  with  and 
request  written  views  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  FRB  before  purchases  or  sales 
of  securities,  excepting  Federal  Reserve  Open 
Market   operations. 

Section  6.  Authorizes,  upon  request  of  the 
Secreuiry  of  the  Treasury.  Federal  Reserve 
Open  Market  ptirchase  of  direct  obligations 
of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and  of  the 
FNMA  with  respect  to  its  secondary  market 
operations.  To  a.sslst  both  conventional  and 
JHA-VA  mortgage  markets. 

Section  7.  Provides  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve adopt  and  carry  out  appropriate  dis- 
count and  rediscount  operations  in  light  of 
credit  conditions  after  enactment  of  the 
bill.  This  would  avoid  any  undue  credit  con- 
striction or  liquidity  problem  which  might 
be  caused  by  non-renewal  of  time  deposits. 

No  provision. 


H.R.  17255:  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
Rep.  Stephens  on  August  24.  No  hearings 
held. 

No  Provision. 


Section  1-4.  Expands  tlie  basis  upon  wh;ch 
the  baiiKlng  agencies,  including  the  Feder..! 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  may  difiertntiai; 
deposits  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  in- 
terest rate  limitations,  but  makes  establish- 
ing any  such  rate  ceiling  permissive  only  ;.;'..-! 
not  mandatory  ("standby"  interest  rate  con- 
trol). Authorizes  complete  removal  of  4'^ 
rate  celling  on  savings  accounts  and  5'^' 
ceiling  on  time  deposits.  Increases  m..xi- 
mum  reserves  against  time  and  savings  ac- 
counts to  We.  Provides  for  inter-agency 
consultation  before  action  prescribing  rn'e 
ceilings.  Provides  that  existing  regulations 
continue  in  effect  unless  changed. 

See  above.  Section  2  of  H.R.  17255  pro- 
vides permanent  rate  control  authority  b,- 
FHLBB   over   all    insured   savings   and   loan 

associations. 


Formal  consultation  and  exchange  of  writ- 
ten views,  Including  those  of  the  Secy  c'  the 
Treasu-y.  not  provided.  No  provision  lor 
consultation  or  written  views  with  depart- 
ment or  agency  sales  ol  securities. 


Section  5  Authorizes  Federal  Reserve 
Open  Market  purchase  of  any  direct  obliga- 
tions or  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  or  any  agency 
thereof.  This  in  effect  destroys  the  expres- 
sion of  congressional  Intent  that  assistance 
to  the  mortgage  market  and  housing  should 
be  a  special  consideration  of  Federal  Reserve 
operations. 

No  provision. 


Section  6  Piovides  that  national  banks 
may  niake  80"  first  mortgage  loans  on  one 
to  tour  tamlly  residences  for  30  years. 
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THE  CRUNCH  ON  FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  C.  "Doc"  Morgan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ferred in  an  editorial  to  his  "effective 
leadership."  In  the  conference  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  he  has  once  again  demon- 
strated that  leadership.  "The  country 
and  much  of  the  world"  is  Indeed  "heav- 
ily in  debt  to  the  physician  from  Penn- 
sylvania." 
The  text  of  the  Times  editorial  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  30.  1963] 
The  Crdnch  on  Foreign  Aid 
Give-and-take  Is  normal  in  any  Senate- 
House  conference  to  adjust  differences  be- 
tween versions  of  a  bill.  We  hope,  however, 
that  Chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  and  his 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  colleagues 
will  do  very  little  giving  to  Senate  conferees 
ou  tills  year's  foreign-aid  bill.  The  House 
must  save  the  Senate  majority  from  short- 
sighted and  capricious  behavior  in  handling 
this  vital  Investment  of  foreign  policy. 

The  long-run  dangers  In  a  world  where  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations  continues 
to  widen  make  it  imperative  that  the  House 
conferees  hold  the  line,  especially  on  develop- 
ment loans.  This  means  sticking  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  annual  binion-dol!ar  loan 
figure  authorized  by  the  House  rather  than 
simply  splitting  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  »370  minion  voted  by  the  Senate.  It 
means  holding  out  for  the  multlyear  authori- 
zations required  for  long-range  planning. 

It  also  requires  retaining  the  2.5  per  cent 
Interest  rate  on  forty-year  development  loans 
and  1  per  cent  for  the  ten-ye.nr  grace  period, 
rather  than  the  higher  Senate  requirements 
that  would  deny  loans  to  some  countries  most 
in  need.  These  are  minimum  requirements 
None  will  be  easy  to  obtain.  The  conference 
committee  already  has  held  a  half-dozen 
closed  sessions  without  visible  result. 

It  Is  largely  the  effective  leadership  Dr 
Morgan  has  shown  in  House  committee  and 
floor  debate  that  gives  grounds  for  hoplns; 
the  conference  may  yet  produce  a  responsible 
rorelgn-ald  blU.  If  it  does,  the  country  and 
much  of  the  world  will  be  heavily  in  debs 
to  the  physician  from  Pennsylvania. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  THE 
COST  OF  LIVING? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  particularly  in  the 
last  few  months,  has"  become  an  acute 
problem.  The  impact  is  particularly 
severe  on  people  of  limited  means.   Hard- 


est hit  are  those  who  are  dependent  on 
social  security  and  other  forms  of  fixed 
income. 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 
Before  discusBing  that  question  di- 
rectly, I  should  like  to  recall  certain 
basic  facts: 

First.  Inflation  is  not  a  problem 
peculiar  to  this  country,  but  is  a  world- 
wide problem.  The  increases  in  cost  of 
living  which  we  have  seen  in  recent  yeans 
in  the  United  States  are  small  compared 
to  the  skyrocketing  of  prices  which  has 
occurred  in  otlier  parts  of  the  world. 
Such  runaway  inflation  is  u.sually  caused, 
or  at  least  aggmvated.  by  irresponsible 
fiscal  policies  wlilch  lead  to  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  the  local  currency. 
Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  problem  here. 
Second.  The  kind  of  gradual  inflation 
which  we  have  is  basically  caused  by  the 
Nation's  total  demand  for  poods  and 
services  pressing  hard  on  supply.  This 
means  that  our  economy  is  operating  at 
pretty  close  to  capacity,  which  produces 
stresses  and  strains  that  we  have  not 
been  used  to  anfl  that  we  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  handle.  But  the  problems, 
such  as  they  are,  are  problems  of  pros- 
perity. Would  anyone  suggest  that  we 
would  be  better  off  trying  to  cope  with 
the  grievous  proijlems  of  depression? 

The  impoi-tant  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that,  in  taking  steps  to  combat  inflation, 
we  want  to  be  suite  that  we  do  not  overdo 
it.  A  sudden  downturn  in  the  economic 
cycle  is  always  a  danger. 

For  example,  one  of  the  .steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  combat  inflation  is  to 
tighten  up  on  credit,  so  that  less  money 
is  spent.  But  cfedit  restrictions  mean 
high  interest  ratee,  and  these  we  already 
have.  The  construction  industry  has 
been  hard  hit  by  «.  shortage  of  mortgage 
money.  High  interest  rates  are  also  bad 
for  small  business,  for  the  farmer,  for 
people  of  modest  incomes  who  want  to 
make  purcha.ses  on  the  Installment  plan. 
These  effects,  if  not  very  carefully 
watched  and  controlled,  can  put  us  into 
a  recession,  or  even  a  depression,  as  Mr. 
Truman  has  recently  warned. 

Anotlier  anti-inflationary  step  that  is 
open  to  us  is  to  increase  Federal  taxes. 
Indeed,  early  thi.s  year  the  Congress,  at 
the  President's  request,  acted  along  these 
lines  by  deferring  the  second  stage  of  a 
planned  cut  in  excise  taxes  and  restoring 
some  recently  reduced  wartime  taxes  to 
their  previous  levels.  But  to  impose  a 
general  Federal  tajc  increase  would  mean 
a  hardship  for  many  people,  and  the 
President  has  bean  understandably  re- 
luctant to  call  for  such  action.  I.  myself, 
would  favor  temporary  taxes  to  slow 
down  corporate  expansion,  but  these 
should  be  made  subject  to  quick  repeal 
if  a  sudden  downturn  in  business  activity 
appears. 

Still  another  line  of  approach  involves 
the  use  of  price  and  wage  controls  such 
as  we  had  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  But  these  controls  are 
repugnant  to  most  of  us.  except  in  time 
of  all-out  war.  They  may  require  the 
use  of  rationing  to  be  effective.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  serloua  proposals  have  been 
made  to  reimpose  such  governmental 
controls  upon  our  free  economy  at  this 
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time.  However,  the  President  certainly 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts to  persuade  both  business  and  labor 
to  exercise  restraint  in  their  demand.*  fi - 
higher  prices  and  wages. 

In  some  circles,  it  is  fashionable  to  ca!' 
for  a  reduction  In  Federal  expenditure^ 
as  the  answer  to  inflation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve,  however,  that  the  solution  lir^ 
along  these  lines.  It  is  true  that  ecoi.o^ 
mies  are  possible  in  some  programs.  Cer- 
tain of  our  defense  activities  are  uniiec- 
essai-y  or  overexpanded  and  many  a'e 
lavishly  operated.  In  my  judgment,  u'e 
could  slow  down  our  highway  construc- 
tion and  space  programs  without  funda- 
mental damage.  But  cuts  in  these  area; 
would  have  to  be  offset  by  increased  Fed- 
eral expenditures  which  are  needed  in 
other  areas,  particularly  in  the  fields  c: 
aid  to  education,  the  war  on  poverty 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  aid  to  puti- 
lie  transportation,  and  social  securitv 
The  very  people  who  are  hurt  mo.st  bv 
Inflation  are  those  who  need  more  Fed- 
eral Government  help,  not  less. 

One  attack  on  the  Inflation  prob:e:n 
which  has  not  been  made  with  sufBcu;.; 
vigor,  in  my  view,  is  the  encouragen.pit 
of  individual  savings.  The  President  l.ns 
pushed  hard  within  the  executive  branch 
for  Federal  employees  to  buy  savinA 
bonds  under  the  payroU  deduction  plan, 
but  there  is  no  major  savings  bond  drive 
counti7wide,  of  the  kind  we  had  in  World 
War  II. 

Such  a  drive  should.  I  would  re.spect- 
fully  suggest,  be  undertaken.    It  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
interest  rates  paid  to  make  the  bonds 
more  attractive.    Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant would  be  to  provide  the  in\e.stcr 
with  a  guarantee  against  loss  tl^routh 
further  inflation.    One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons people  hesitate  to  buy  bonds  todav 
is  that  they  are  afraid  the  bonds  will  not 
be  worth  as  much  at  maturity,  in  ternK 
of  purchasing  power,  as  they  were  at 
th3  time  of  purchase.     I  see  no  reasor. 
why  savings  bonds  should  not  be  is.sued 
that  would  be  repaid  to  the  holder  at 
maturity  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  any  percentage  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  the  bonds  were 
originally  is.sued.    They  could  be  called 
"constant  dollar  bonds"  or  "guaranteed 
purchasing  power  bonds."    I  am  prepar- 
ing  for  early  introduction   a  bill  that 
would    authorize    the    Secretary    of   the 
Treasury  to  Lssue  this  new  type  of  sav- 
ings bonds,  and  I  would  hope  that  hear- 
ings could  be  held  on  this  proposal  so 
that    the   opinions   of   economists  and 
other  experts  could  be  solicited  and  con- 
sidered. 

There  is  still  another  approach  to  the 
proljlem  of  inflation  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  comprehensive  program. 
That  is  to  increase  the  Nation's  produc- 
tivity by  mobilizing  potentially  produc- 
tive manpov.er  resources  which  are  now 
not  being  used.  This  can  be  done  b.v 
seeking  out  and  training— rehabilitat- 
ing, if  .necessai-y— millions  of  people  who 
today  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not- 
working.  Our  existing  manpower  train- 
ing programs  should  be  expanded  ar<d 
intensified,  and  to  the  extent  possible 
the  antipoverty  program  should  be  in- 


creasingly oriented  so  as  to  raise  the 
productivity  of  presently  wasted  human 
resources. 

There  are  many  other  steps  that 
should  be  taken  by  governments  at  var- 
ious levels  to  combat  increases  in  the 
cost  of  hvjng.  For  example,  our  anti- 
trust laws  should  be  vigorously  enforced 
so  as  to  preserve  competition  and  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  unwan-anted 
price  increases.  Whenever  there  are 
sudden  increases  in  an  industiT  that 
suggest  collusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  milk  price  increases  in  New  York. 
they  should  be  promptly  investigated;  if 
unlawful  collusion  is  found,  prosecutions 
should  follow.  In  the  case  of  food  prices. 
in  particular,  every  effort  should  bemade 
to  eliminate  an  excessive  spread  between 
farm  prices  and  prices  to  the  consumer. 
Likewise,  there  should  be  more  effective 
regulation  of  utilities  that  use  monop- 
oly positions  to  increase  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers of  basic  services  such  as  electric- 
ity, gas.  telephone  service,  and  so  forth. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  that  a  balanced 
program  to  combat  price  increases  should 
be  accompanied  by  measures  to  ease  the 
impact  of  such  increases  on  those  who 
can  afford  them  least. 
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WAR  ORPHANS'  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  O'Neill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  series  of  programs  enacted 
by  this  and  past  Congresses  enabling 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  obtain 
numerous  deserved  benefits  have  been 
legislative  accomplishments  of  which  we 
can  be  truly  proud.  I  am  personally  very 
gratified  that  we  are  looking  after  the 
men  who  have  given  service  to  their 
country — especially  those  men  who  have 
become  disabled  while  fighting  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  are.  however,  some  flaws  in  the 
programs  for  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies as  those  programs  now  stand.  I  am 
thniking  particulai-ly  of  a  flaw  which 
denies  educational  benefits  to  the  wid- 
ows of  vetei-ans  or  the  wives  of  totally 
diiabled  veterans. 

This  flaw  was  dramatized  to  me  when 
one  of  my  constituents — the  wife  of  a 
totally  disabled  veteran — \asitcd  my  lo- 
cal office  in  Boston.  The  mother  of 
three  children,  she  has  a  B.S.  in  educa- 
tion. She  is  an  attractive,  well  spoken, 
and  well  educated  person  who  wants 
very  badly  to  attend  law  school  so  that 
she  can  use  her  talents  and  intelligence 
to  support  her  children  and  give  them 
fn  education. 

Here  is  a  wo.man — disciplined,  deter- 
mined, and  courageous— who  wants  to 
)ctter  herself.  Though  middle  aged,  she 
:■>  Willing  to  return  to  school  to  provide 
hT  family  and  children  with  a  better 
'lie.  This  woman  does  not  want  to  live 
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quietly  off  the  benefits  her  totally  dis- 
abled husband  receives.  She  wants  to 
go  out  and  get  a  law  degree  so  that  she 
and  her  family  can  make  their  own  way 
in  the  world.  But.  because  her  disabled 
husband  is  unable  to  earn  an  income  for 
his  family,  she  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  finance  a  law  school  degree. 

This  woman's  dilemma  has  convinced 
me  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
correct  this  inequity  in  our  laws.  The 
determination  of  the  American  people 
to  make  the  best  for  themselves  in  the 
world  in  which  they  live  is  one  of  the 
things  which  has  made  this  country 
great.  The  characteristic  of  self-better- 
ment is  something  which  we  cannot 
praise  too  much  or  value  too  highly. 

Few  things  ai-e  worse  than  a  society 
pervaded  by  apathy  and  unintcrest.  Few 
things  are  better  than  a  society  which 
values  self-improvement.  It  is  a  pity 
that  when  we  have  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  improve  themselves  and  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world,  we  are  not 
able  to  give  them  the  opportunitv  thev 
need. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduce today  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  amend  the  war  oiphans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program  of  title  38 
United  States  Code. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  win  extend 
to  wives  of  veterans  who  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  as  the  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability  and  to 
widows  of  veterans  w'ho  died  as  the  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability  the 
same  educational  benefits  which  are  pro- 
vided for  war  orphans. 

Education  is  clearly  one  of  our  most 
precious  natural  resources.  Today  it  is 
no  longer  a  luxury  but  a  necessitv.  In 
the  near  future,  many  Americans  will 
see  their  jobs  replaced  by  automation 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  jobs 
unless  they  are  properly  educated. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  the 
vital  need  for  education  When  signing 
the  first  major  aid  to  educatioi  bill  ever 
passed  by  Congress,  he  remarked  that  no 
bill  he  had  ever  signed  and  no  bill  he 
would  ever  sign  would  be  as  important  to 
the  future  of  our  country  as  the  bill  he 
was  signing  then. 

The  bill  I  have  just  introduced  will  give 
the  wives  of  totally  disabled  veterans 
and  the  widows  of  veterans  who  want  an 
education  but  are  unable  to  finance  one 
a  chance  to  go  to  school.  It  will  allow 
them  to  educate  themselves,  to  provide 
support  for  their  children,  and  to  earn 
an  independent  Uvelihood.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  it  \vill  provide  opportunitv  for 
people  who  are  wiUing  to  take  advant- 
age of  it. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  17459 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitse  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  1701(a)(1)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  term 'eligible  person' means — 
'•{A)  the  widow  of  an  Individual  who  died 
of  a  service-connected  disability  or  while  a 
total  dlsabiUty  permanent  in  nature  resuJt- 
ing  from  a  service-connected  disability  was 
in  existence, 


"(B)  the  wife  of  an  Individual  who  has  a 
totiil  disability  permanent  In  nature  result- 
ing from  a  service-connected  disabUlty:  or 
"(C)  tbe  cliUd  of  any  sucti  individual.'" 
Sec.  2,  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1701  of 
title  38.  tJnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  (i) 
by  inserting  "di"  immediately  after  "for 
the  purpose  of  providing  opportunities  for 
education"  and  (2)  by  liisertlne  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (2)  to  wives  of  men  with  a 
tot.'.I  di.s.-ibility  permanent  in  nature  result- 
ing from  a  service-connected  disability  and 
to  widows  of  men  who  die  from  a  service- 
connected  disability  or  while  a  total  dis- 
ability permanent  In  nature  resulting  from 
a  service-connected  disability  was  In  exist- 
ence, to  assist  such  wives  and"  widows  in  pre- 
paring to  support  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren more  nearly  in  the  manner  which  would 
have  been  possible  but  for  the  Usability  or 
death  of  their  spouses". 

Sec.  3  Section  1712(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  bv  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "eUgible  person"  the  first 
place  where  it  appears  the  following: 
"(Within  the  meaning  of  section  1701(a) 
(1)(C))". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  seotton 
1713  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediitely  after  "is 
sought  under  this  chapter"  the  fonowin?- 
•or  the  wife  or  widow  who  is  an  eligible 
person  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1701 
(a)(1)  (A)  or  (Bi)  Is  seeking  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter". 

_(b)  Tlie  third  sentence  of  such  section 
1713  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "parent  or 
guardian"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"ehgible  person,  parent,  or  guardian,  as  ap- 
propriate.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  1714(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "eUgible  person"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  in  the  caie  of  an  eUgible  person 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1701(aMl) 
(C).  or  the  eligible  person  herself  requests 
special  restorative  training,  in  the  case  of  .tii 
eligible  person  within  the  meaning  of  sectioii 
1701(8)  ( 1 )  ( A)  or  (B)", 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1720  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"eligible  person"  the  following:  "or  the 
eligible  person,  as  the  case  may  be,". 
_^(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
1720  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
alter  "eligible  person"  the  following:  "or  the 
eUgible  person  shall  prepare  for  herself,  as 
the  case  may  be,  ", 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amei;ded  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"parent  or  guardian"  the  following:  ""for  an 
eligible  person  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1701  ( a )  ( 1 )  ( C I  or  by  the  eligible  person 
herself  in  any  other  case". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1722  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "parent  or  guardian"  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  an  eligible  person 
within   the  meaning  of  section   1701(a)(1) 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Sub,sectlon  (a  i  of  section  1731 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "eligible 
person"  the  first  place  where  it  appears  the 
following;  "within  the  meaning  of  section 
1701(a)tl)  (C)"  and  (2)  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "eligible  person,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  to  e.ich  eligible  person  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1701(a)  (1)  (A)  or 
(B)  who  is  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion under  this  chapter.". 

(bi  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  and 
section  1732  of  such  title  are  amended  bv 
inserting  "to  or"  Immediately  before  "oii 
behalf  of"  each  place  where  it  appears 
therein. 

Set.  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1741  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
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Inserting  "or  of  the  eligible  person  herseU" 
Immediately  after  "eligible  person". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1742  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"parent  or  guardian  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eligible 
person,  parent,  or  guardian,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  or  receive". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "parent 
or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "eligible  person, 
parent,  or  guardian,  as  appropriate,". 

Sec.  11.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1743(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "parent 
or  guardian  for  training  provided  to  an 
eligible  person"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eligible  person,  parent,  or  guardian,  as  the 
case  may  l>e,  for  training  provided  under  this 
subchapter". 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  heading  of  chapter  35 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  Wives',  and  Widows' "  im- 
mediately after  "War  Orphans'  ". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  III  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  analysis  of  such 
title  are  each  amended  by  inserting  ",  Wives', 
and  Widows' "  Immediately  after  "War 
Orphans' ". 
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MAKES  DICKEY  SEEM  SMALL 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  use- 
ful and  informative  dialog  now  being 
conducted  between  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Maine  concern- 
ing the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  project, 
I  think  the  original  objective  of  mine  is 
being  accomplished.  We  are  all  getting 
more  information  than  we  had  before 
and,  in  my  judgment,  is  making  even 
more  clear  the  fact  that  what  we  do  not 
know  about  the  project  far  exceeds  what 
we  do  know.  And  consequently  my  per- 
sistent insistence  of  action  leading  to  a 
complete  economic  feasibility  study  as 
voted  by  this  House  last  year. 

At  least  one  other  thing  that  this 
dialog  has  produced  as  well,  is  the  final 
putting  to  rest  of  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  everyone  is  for  this  project. 
At  varying  times  it  has  been  implied  that 
all  labor  is  for  it,  all  conservationists  are 
for  it,  all  business  and  people  in  Maine 
are  for  It.  In  previous  inserts  we  buried 
the  "all  labor"  and  "aU  conservationists" 
rumors.  Further  than  that,  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  membership  of  the  Hou.se 
a  rather  imposing  array  of  organizations 
who  are  actively  opposing  this  proposed 
appropriation  Including,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston,  the  Associations 
Of  State  Chambers,  the  sections  of  orga- 
nized labor  representing  the  electric 
workers  of  New  England,  the  electric 
companies  themselves,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club 

Certainly  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Maine  must  have  long  since 
concluded  that  this  project  is  something 
that  the  people  in  their  districts  want 
and  need.  That  is  certainly  their  judg- 
ment to  make  and  no  one  else's.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  important  to  point  out 


that  there  is  no  complete  unanimity  even 
in  the  State  of  Maine  for  this  project. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  newspapers 
and  individuals  who  have  exercised  their 
democratic  prerosative  of  dl.sagreeing 
with  their  Congi-e$smen.  To  that  end, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  following  editorials  that 
have  appeared  in  Maine  durin?  April  and 
May  of  this  year: 

[Prom    the    Piscataquis     ( Maine i     Observer, 

Apr.   >1.    19661 

M.\KES  DiCKtY   S:^EM   Sm.\ll 

The  Quoddy  powef  project  which  has  ex- 
isted In  a  more  or  less  moribund  state  for 
over  30  years  and,  more  recently,  the  Dickey 
Dam  project  in  Arooetock  county,  expensive 
and  unfeasible  as  th#y  have  seemed  to  many 
people,  can  be  comp.ired  with  the  dam  which 
stood  for  many  ye.iis  on  Black  Stream  at 
Knowlton's  Mills  wlien  a  proposed  dam  In 
Alaska  Is  considered. 

The  Rampart  DanJ.  on  the  Yukon  River, 
would  be  the  most  grpndiose  ever  dreamed  in 
North  America.  It  would  flood  8  miJIlon 
acres,  creating  a  mj»  made  lake  280  miles 
long  and  larger  than  Lake  Erie.  It  would 
cost  approximately  $J  billion  and  would  take 
30  years  for  completion. 

But  a  report  by  a  |roup  of  experts  headed 
by  Dr.  Stephen  H  %)urr,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  graduate  school,  states 
that  low  cost  power  cannot  'compensate  for 
lack  of  raw  materials  and  distance  from 
markets." 

The  same  thing  ;.s  true  of  the  Dickey  Dam 
project.  It  would  undoubtedly  produce  a 
good  deal  of  power,  but  Its  distance  from 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  from  popula- 
tion centers  would  preclude  heavy-power 
consuming  industry  from  locating  near  it. 

As  the  investor-owiied  and  taxpaying  pub- 
lic utilities  of  New  Sngland  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  plants  l»uilt  by  them  would  be 
near  load  centers  fof  greater  reliability  and 
lower  transm.sslon  costs  and  would  pay  their 
full  share  of  taxes,  local,  state  and  federal. 
(Incidentally,  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
two  largest  power  companies  in  Maine  paid 
in  taxes  in  1965  the  considerable  sum  of  *14,- 
876.798.  A  dam  such  as  Dickey,  of  course, 
would  be  tax  exempt)  . 

It  is  difficult  to  see:  how  Dickey  would  Jus- 
tify Itself. 

[From  the  Advocate-Democrat,  Apr    14 

19661 

The  Dickrv   Dam   Again 

Oil  this  page  tr>daj-  are  two  articles,  one 
the  weeicly  letter  from  Congressmnn  Hatha- 
way to  the  weekly  pijpers  in  his  district,  and 
tiie  other,  an  open  letter  from  Mr  Dunham, 
president  of  the  Central  Maine  Power  to 
botii  Congre-s.smai;  Hithawav  and  Congress- 
man TrppER 

The  CMPs  he..d  brings  out  the  same  ques- 
tions that  liave  beeti  asked  several  times, 
and  to  which  no  answers  have  as  yet  been 
given.  How  much  of  the  power  generated  at 
Dickey  will  be  availaljle  to  Maine,  and  Maine 
residents,  and  how  »nuch  will  it  actually 
cost? 

The  mere  spenduig  of  a  mass  of  dollars 
within  the  conHnes  of  the  state  will  not 
bring  any  permanent  benefits.  Many  of  the 
workers  will  have  to  be  Imported,  arid  there 
will  be  a  need  for  housing  of  the  workers  up 
in  the  wilderness. 

Maine's  senators  and  congressmen  of  both 
parties  have  strongly  advocated  the  construc- 
tion of  the  power  project,  even  though  none 
of  the  proponents  ha»  shown  a  need  for  the 
dribble  of  power  the  project  will  create. 

The  only  argument  advanced  so  far  by 
the  proponents  is  tliat  it  will  be  good  for 
the  state.  It  has  al»o  been  said  that  the 
power  will  be  cheapef  than  the  power  pres- 
ently   generated.     Tttey    ignore    the    power 


projects  now  under  construction  and  on  tho 
drawing  board  by  the  private  power  com 
panics  which  will  more  than  adequately 
supply  the  needs  of  the  State  of  Maine  fr'r 
many  years,  without  the  wasting  of  mil- 
lions of  deficit  dollars.  And  the  private 
utilities  also  pay  taxes.  If  the  Dickey  power 
!s  sold  to  the  utilities  cheaper  than  the  utili- 
ties can  presently  manufacture  the  power 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  savings,  and  mure 
Will  be  on  our  tax  bill,  or  be  buried  in  the 
morass  of  deficit  dollars  for  our  grandchil- 
dren to  pay  soineday. 

This  Dickey  project,  with  its  transmission 
lines,  will  cost  well  over  300  million  dollars. 
d'-ficit  dollars.  The  worst  of  it  Is,  that  this 
needless  spending  is  being  done  at  a  time 
when  the  money  should  be  diverted  to  Viet 
Nam  for  equipment  for  our  soldiers  who  are 
doing  such  an  excellent  job. 

No  one  lias  yet  advanced  a  real  reason  tj 
Justify  the  wasting  of  300  million  dollars  on 
the  Dickey.  It  Isn't  enough  that  It  is  an 
election  year,  and  we  need  the  project  to 
boost  the  economy  temporarily.  It  isn't 
enough  that  as  some  say  "if  we  don't  take 
the  project,  some  other  state  will  use  the 
money.'  It  is  still  300  million  wasted  deficit 
d  ;>I!.irs  down  the  drain. 

There  has  got  to  be  an  end  to  these  need- 
lefs  expenditures  sometime.  Why  shouldn't 
it  be  now?  Why  shouldn't  Independent 
Miiine  be  the  first  to  say  "No"  to  a  waste  of 
deficit  dollars? 

[From    the    Lewiston    (Maine)    Daily    Sun 

May  18,  1966 1 

Maine   Power   Needs 

The  special  legislative  committee  directed 
to  study  Maine  power  needs  will  find  a  wealth 
of  information  and  assistance  in  the  pub- 
llsiied  reports,  and  available  technical  sup- 
plement, of  a  study  of  New  England  power 
needs  conducted  by  and  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
hlglily  advts.=ible  for  the  committee  to  confer 
with  officials  of  tlie  bank  before  reaching  a 
final  decision  on  tlie  choice  of  consultants 
to  help  in  the  study. 

Sen,  Elmer  Violette  of  Fort  Kent  is  chair- 
man of  the  interim  committee,  which  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Augusta  today.  The 
group  has  a  $75,000  budget,  with  the  maior 
poriion  of  the  money  to  be  spent  for  pr.- 
fesslonal  assistance.  Before  a  contract  is 
entered  into,  however.  Chairman  'Violette  and 
his  committee  should  acquaint  thcmselve- 
with  the  Boston  bank's  findings.  It  cotild 
result  in  substantial  savings  to  the  state  if 
the  consultants  hired  for  Maine  do  not  have 
to  plow  the  same  ground  all  over  again. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  study  is  of  a 
broader  scope  than  the  assignment  given  t!ie 
Interim  committee.  But  that  Is  a  helpful 
factor,  since  it  tends  to  keep  the  Maine  power 
picture  in  perspective. 

In  the  first  of  two  reports,  the  Boston  bank 
reviewed  the  plans  of  the  privately  owned 
utility  companies.  The  second,  in  the  Apnl 
issue  of  New  England  Business  Review,  ex- 
amines four  proposals  for  publicly  sponsored 
power  The  presentations  are  factual  and  the 
Bank  does  not  attempt  to  settle  the  long 
standing  feud  between  public  and  private 
power  advocates.  It  concludes  that  "the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
region  will  decide  what  mix  of  plans  and 
tools  seems  to  offer  the  optimal  solution. 
The  ingredients  are  at  hand:  it  is  not  yet 
clear  that  the  best  mix  has  been  formulated." 

The  final  Bank  report  does  conclude  thot 
peaking  power  from  the  Dickey  project,  fed- 
erally financed,  would  cost  more  than  such 
power  provided  through  the  plans  of  the  in- 
vestor owned  utilities.  Also,  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  would  have  sharply 
defined  limitations  on  thf  amount  of  power 
which  could  be  produced. 

Included  in  the  Boston  Bank's  study  are 
the  Vermont  plan  to  Import  power  from  Can- 


ada; the  Maine  Power  Authority  proposal  for 
a  nuclear  plant  in  the  Rocklajid  area;  Dickey; 
.and  the  Yankee-Dixie  Power  Assn.,  which 
would  Involve  a  coal-flred  thermal  plant  in 
Appalachla  with  the  power  to  be  distributed 
to  public  and  private  systems  from  Maine  to 
Florida. 

One  of  the  significant  points  made  In  the 
Fedei-al  Reserve  Bank  study  is  that  "any  un- 
ta.xcd  power  development  lowers  costs  to  the 
ratepayer"  but  that  it  only  results  in  taxes 
for  community  services  being  collected  in 
other  ways  from  the  consuming  public,  "It 
is  an  Indirect  cost  of  public  power  which 
cannot  be  escaped.  The  ratepayer  may  gain; 
tlie  ratepayer-taxpayer  may  not  gain,"  the 
report  said. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  ap- 
p.areutly  has  done  much  of  the  work  of  the 
liiterlin  committee.  The  results  should  not 
be  overlooked  before  M,aiae  undertakes  to 
hire  special  consultants.  That  is  a  particu- 
lar respottslbility  of  Sen.  Violette  and  his 
committee. 

No  such  study  as  that  undertaken  by  the 
bank  was  available  when  the  Mauie  Legis- 
lature, in  special  session  earher  this  year, 
passed  a  Joint  order  creating  the  interini 
committee  and  setting  up  the  $75,000  budget, 
ir  the  work  now  can  be  performed  for  much 
lecs,  due  to  the  changed  conditions,  then  the 
committee  will  be  serving  the  pubUc  Interest 
by  doing  Just  that.  What  is  essential,  of 
course,  is  that  the  committee  secure  a  solid 
impartial  evaluation  of  the  information  at 
h;)ud,  then  find  the  means  of  securing  what- 
ever additional  facts  are  needed  to  guide  the 
Legislature. 

[From  the  Advocate-Democrat.  Apr  7,  1966| 
Let's  Begin  Here 
There  are  two  wars  on  our  hands  today 
Tlie  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  are  committed  to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  rightly  so.  This  nation,  whenever  It 
has  given  a  promise,  has  always  kept  its  word. 
This  war  must  be  carried  to  a  satisfactory 
and  honorable  conclusion,  and  to  this  end 
all  the  resources  of  this  nation  should  be 
ready  and  available  to  our  soldiers  in  the 
Jungles  and  the  swamps. 

We  have  many  projects  that  go  with  this 
Great  Society  program,  and  its  war  on  pov- 
erty, that  are  nothing  but  wavs  to  get  our 
tax  dollars  to  work  buying  vote's  in  the  com- 
ing election. 

Represenutlve  Robert  N.  Giaimo.  of  Con- 
necticut, is  one  who  believes  that  we  can 
wage  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  pursue  the 
war  against  poverty  at  the  same  time.  He  is 
a  Democrat  who  is  usually  loyal  to  the  poli- 
cies of  party  heads.  But  he  has  doubts  about 
certain  aspects  of  proposed  government  pro- 
erams. 

In  his  words.  "There  are  programs  now  on 
the  drafting  board  which  may  possibly  be 
temporarily  postponed,  such  as  certain  public 
power  projects  for  which  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate construction  is  questionable." 

Tliat  Is  certainly  putting  it  mildly,  and 
K.iny  would  use  much  stronger  terms.  But 
it  represents  an  encouraging  kind  of  think- 
ing. 

If  any  government  venture  is  not  needed. 
It  is  more  socialized  power  which  pays  no 
tuxes,  is  usually  subsidized  through  taxes, 
and  which  eliminates  the  taxes  that  would 
be  paid  If  investor-owned  utilities  did  the 
job.  And  these  publicly-regulated  utilities 
have  demonstrated,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  they  can  and  will  meet  any  and 
I'll  demands  for  power,  no  matter  how  great 
the  costs. 

It  is  Interesting  that  Mr.  Giaimo  specifl- 
cally  mentioned  the  proposed  federal  proj- 
ect here  in  Maine,  the  Dickey-LlncoUi  proj- 
ect. Its  estimated  cost  Is  $227  milUon,  and 
will  probably  cost  over  $300  million.  Re- 
cently a  group  of  New  England  investor- 
owned  utilities  announced  a  $1.5  billion  plan 
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to  increase  their  capacity  over  a  seven-vear 
span.  Dickey-Lincoln— while  draining  "tax 
funds  from  the  whole  country — would  add 
less  than  one  per  cent  to  New  Englauds 
capacity. 

If  anything  should  now  be  deferred— and 
better  yet,  abandoned  as  needless— it  is  fed- 
eral projects  such  as  this,  wherever  they  may 
be. 


CONGRESSMAN  FOUNTAIN  ON 
MEDICARE 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Nonii  Carolina  I  Mr.  Kornegay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  REcoro  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  KORNEG.AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Govei-nment  is  fast  becoming  a  guideline 
Government.  The  guidelines  are  not 
advanced  or  initiated  by  the  Congress 
tlii'ough  legislation,  but  by  the  fanciful 
and  often  fallacious  thinking  of  bureau- 
crats. 

One  of  the  chief  instigators  of  guide- 
line Government  concept.s  and  precepts 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Vi^elfare,  and  particularly  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education. 

My  distinguished  coUeaaue,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable   L.    H.    Fountain,    recently    has 
pointed  very  vividly  to  the  acceptance  of 
excessive  authority  by  this  Department 
For  the  benefit  of  all,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a   letter  Congress- 
man Fountain  dispatched  to  HEW  Sec- 
retary Gardner  and  a  copy  of  a  speech 
he  made  in  which  he  pointed  out  many 
of  the  problems  all  of  us  are  now  faCing": 
Text  of  Letti:r  Fisom  Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain. 
Democrat  of   North   Cakolina,  to  Secre- 
tary OK  Health,  EnrcATioN.  and  Welfare, 
John  W.  Gardner,  Concesning  the  Medi- 
care F»EOGKAM 

June  14, 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gard.ver. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Department    of   Health.    Education,   and 

Welja'^e,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SErRtTARY:  I  nm  deeply  con- 
cerned that  arbitrary  and  unjustified  ad- 
ministr.itive  pr.iclices  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  m.>y  result 
In  depriving  thousands  of  persons,  both 
white  and  Negro,  of  badlv  needed  hospital 
care. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
heavy  influx  of  patients  under  the  Medicare 
program  after  July  1  would  be  e.xpected  to 
place  a  severe  strain  on  hospitals  in  many 
localities.  It  now  appears  that  the  pre  blem 
of  caring  for  Medicare  patients  wni  be 
greatly  aggravated  because  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  alleged  authority  cf  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  hr.s  so  far  rcfu-sed  to 
approve  a  large  number  of  hospitals  for 
Medicare  patients. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  as  of  June 
9th,  at  lea?t  60  hospitals  in  North  Carolina 
had  not  been  approved  for  Medicare  patients 
because  of  alleged  non-compliance  with 
Title  'VI.  I  am  advised  that  these  hospitals. 
which  have  a  total  capacity  of  more  than 
12.000  beds,  account  for  more  than  40  percent 
of  all  North  Carolina  hos-pltal  space.  For 
the  entire  nation,  it  Is  mv  understanding 
that,  as  of  June  9th,  more  than  2,000  hospitals 


with  a  total  capacity  of  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  miUlon  beds  had  not  been  approved 
for  Medicare  patients  because  of  alleged 
non-compliance  with  Title  VI. 

Unless  the  approach  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  drasu- 
cally  changed,  it  appears  obvious  that  a 
great  many  liospitals  will  not  be  approved 
for  Medicare  patients  by  July  1.  Persons 
entitled  to  cire  under  the  Medicare  program 
may  be  ui-.able  to  obtain  :t  at  these  hospitals 
during  the  very  time  when  hospital  space 
lor  such  patients  Is  likely  to  be  most  needed. 

■ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as 
you  know,  provides  that  "No  person  in  Uie 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  frcni 
participation  in.  be  deiued  the  benefits  of.  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  tmder  anv 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  fiuau- 
cial  assistance." 

Congress  has  provided  specific  proce- 
dures—including an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing—for determining  whether  or  not 
recipients  of  Federal  financial  assistance  are 
in  compliance  with  requiremente  of  Title  VI. 
Dtu-lng  the  nearly  two  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  not  one  of  the  North 
Carolina  hospitals  presently  being  denied 
approval  for  Medicare  has  been  found  under 
these  procedures  not  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  Title  VI. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion at  one  hospital  in  my  district  wlilch  has 
so  far  not  been  approved  for  Medicare  pa- 
tients. This  hospital  h.as  never  been  segre- 
gated, and  its  Board  of  Trurtees  has  exer- 
cised great  care  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
rrscial  discrimination.  All  rooms,  wards, 
floors,  sections  and  facihtles  In  this  hosnital 
are  utilized  by  members  of  both  races  with- 
out discrimination  Positions  on  the  hos- 
pital staff  are  open  to  and  occupied  bv  m.em- 
bers  of  both  races.  Some  rooms  at  this  hos- 
pital are  usually  bi-racially  occupied. 

Ter.  the  hospital  lias  not  been  approved 
for  Mc-dlrare  patients— apparcntlv  because 
some  HEW  officials  da  not  think  a  sulTicient 
number  of  rooms  are  being  jointly  occupied 
by  white  and  Negro  patients.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  ha-ipltal  can  and.  If  necessary, 
will  eventually  prove  In  a  proper  admin- 
lEtrative  or  Judicial  proceeding  that  it  is  not 
subjecting  its  patients  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Unfortunately,  unles?  there  Is  a  chanee 
in  the  attitude  of  some  officials  of  your  De- 
partment, many  p'-'sons  entitled  to"  hospital 
care  under  the  Medicare  program  may  be 
deprived  of  it  while  the  hospital  is  being 
forced,  in  effect,   to  prove  its  innocence. 

In  enacting  Title  VI.  Congress  provided 
specirically  that  persons  or  Institutions  qc- 
cvsed  of  racial  discrimination  should  be  of- 
fered an  opportumty  for  a  hearing  before 
being  refused  Federal  funds.  Although  Title 
VI  became  law  nearly  two  years  ago  and  the 
Medicare  program  was  enacted  almost  a  year 
ago,  the  Departm.ent  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  not  yet— so  far  as  I  am 
aware-offered  a  single"North  Carohna  hos- 
pital an  opportunity  for  such  a  hearing. 
Until  very  recently,  in  fact,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pave 
North  CaroUna  hospitals  little  or  no  indica- 
tion that  their  operating  procedures  were 
considered  unsatlJlactory  in  any  way. 

It  Is  particularly  Inappropriate  and  un- 
fair to  attempt  to  deny  hospitals  approval 
for  Medicare  patients  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  because  it  Is  question- 
able that  -ntle  VI  is  even  apohcable  to  the 
Medicare  program.  Title  VI  applies  only  to 
any  "program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  Medicare.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, was  not  intended  by  Congress  to  be  a 
program  for  Federal  financial  asslatance  to 
hospitals  but  a  hospital  Insurance  prograjn 
for  individuals.  Moreover,  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  "by  way  of  a 
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contract  of  Insurance  or  g:uaranty"  are  spe- 
cifically excluded  rrom  the  coverage  of  Title 
VI. 

Even  If  the  Medicare  program  were  cov- 
ered by  Title  VI.  actions  being  taken  by 
HEW  would  be  subject  to  serious  legal  ques- 
tion. Title  VI  specifically  requires  that  no 
•"rule,  regulation,  or  order"  Issued  to  Imple- 
ment Title  VI  shall  become  effective  "unless 
and  until  approved  by  the  President."  De- 
spite the  clear  mandate  of  the  law,  the 
"guidelines"  issued  by  HEW  to  regulate 
administrative  procedures  of  hospitals  have 
not — so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine— been  approved  by  the  President. 

Legal  and  factual  questions  involving  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  can  and  should  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  by  Congress  for  this  pijr- 
pose — not  by  arbitrary  edicts  of  adminis- 
trative officials.  It  Is  neither  legally  nor 
morally  right  for  administrative  offldaU 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  Title  VI  to 
deliberately  seek  to  circumvent  Its  procedural 
requirements. 

The  stated  purpose  of  Title  VI  Is  to  Insure 
that  the  benefits  of  Federal  programs  are 
tmade  available  to  all  persons  without  dis- 
crimination. But  the  administrative  prac- 
tices being  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  If  continued 
without  change,  may  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  Medicare  program  to 
thotisands  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to  it 
before  there  has  been  any  finding  that  dis- 
criminatory practices  actually  exist  In  the 
hospitals  involved. 

In  fairness  to  persons  entitled  to  hospital 
care  under  the  Medicare  program.  I  urge  you 
to  take  immediate  action  to  insure  that  all 
hospitals  which  are  qualified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Medicare  Act  will  be  available 
to  Medicare  patients  on  July  1.  This  action 
on  your  part,  while  protecting  the  lnteres:s 
of  Medicare  patients,  would  In  no  way  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  from  subsequently  taking — in 
accordance  with  proper  procedures — any 
legally  Justified  action  under  Title  VI. 

Since  this  matter  Is  the  subject  of  great 
public  concern,  I  expect  to  release  the  text 
of  this  letter  after  it  has  been  delivered 
to  your  office. 

Sincerely. 

L.  H.  Fountain. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain,  Weldon 
Chapter.  North  Cabolina  Education  As- 
sociation, WiXDON,  N.C..  Mat  6,  1966 
I  know  you  expect  me  to  talk  about  the 
changes  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion   Is    apparently    attempting    to    impose 
upon  your  local  school  system,  and  I  Intend 
to  do  Just  that. 

Before  doing  so,  I  want  to  remind  you  that, 
because  of  the  separation  of  p>owers  in  our 
system  of  government.  Congress  has  no  direct 
control  over  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  govermnent.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  supposed  to  administer  laws  in 
accordance  with  the  Intent  expressed  by 
Congress  in  enacting  them.  However,  Con- 
gress does  not  hire  or  fire  employees  of  the 
Executive  branch,  and  it  has  no  direct  power 
to  control  their  actions.  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  and  do  protest  lu  vigorously  as  we 
know  how  when  we  believe  that  officials  of 
the  Executive  branch  are  exceeding  their 
authority,  but  only  their  superiors  or  the 
courts  can  order  them  to  stop. 

I  know  you  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  potential  problems  facing  our  school 
system  as  a  result  of  the  Revised  Statement 
of  Policies  for  School  Desegregation  Plans 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  Education.  I  too  have 
been  very  deeply  concerned  about  this  situa- 
tion and  have  devoted  more  of  my  time  to 
it  over  the  past  few  weeks  than  to  any  other 
part  of  my  Congressional  work. 
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I  am  not  here  tonight  to  try  to  tell  you 
what  to  do.  The  decisions  you  are  facing 
must  be  made  locally  by  the  people  who  will 
have  to  carry  them  out.  My  purpose  is  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  the  best  information 
I  have  been  able  t0  get  In  the  hope  that  it 
may  assist  you  in  OBrrying  out  your  respon- 
sibilities. In  doing  this,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  correct  some  false  Impressions  which  may 
have  been  given  you— either  Inadverteujly  or 
deliberately— by  some  officials  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 

Before  dealing  with  the  recent  guidelines 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  Education,  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  te  briefly  discuss  some  of 
the  more  slgnlflcaBt  legislation  and  court 
decisions  relating  to  school  desegregation. 

The  14th  Amendr«ent  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  provides  that  no  State  shall 
"deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  In  the 
case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  th.Tt  a  St.ue  I:iw  requiring 
separation  of  passejigers  by  race  on  a  rail- 
road train  did  not  violate  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  as  long 
as  substantially  equal  facilities  were  provid- 
ed for  members  of  both  races.  The 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine  of  the  Ple.ssy 
case  was  considered  to  apply  for  more  than 
half  a  century  not!  only  to  transportation 
facilities,  but  to  public  facilities  such  as 
schools. 

Although  the  Pletsy  case  has  never  been 
overruled  by  the  Si^reme  Court  in  so  many 
words,  the  court  held  in  the  1954  case  of 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Sducation  of  Topeka  that 
the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  w.as  not 
applicable  to  publlt  education.  The  basis 
for  the  court's  decision  w;is  its  conclusion 
that  a  State  policy  requiring  segregation  of 
the  races  was  usualif  Interpreted  as  denoting 
the  inferiority  of  cjie  minority  group,  and 
that  a  sense  of  iiu'ertorlty  tends  to  affect  the 
motivation  of  a  child  to  learn  and  to  retard 
his  educational  development. 

Since  1954.  there  fcave  been  many  cases  in 
lower  Federal  court*  concerning  the  legality 
of  various  plans  fof  "desegregating"  school 
systems.  I  will  discuss  some  of  the  more 
significant  decisions  in  these  cases  a  little 
later. 

Tne  Brown  case'  Involved  only  public 
educational  facilitlel,  but  other  cases  in  re- 
cent years  ha\e  ruled  agaii:ist  State  enforced 
segregation  in  public  facilities  and  in  pri- 
vate facilities  (such  as  interstate  bus  termi- 
nals) directly  coixtiected  with  Interstate 
commerce.  Since  otir  primary  interest  to- 
night is  in  ediicatiori.  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  that  svibjact  Insofar  as  possible. 

As  you  know,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  enacted  some  ten  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Brown  case. 
Title  IV  of  this  Act  deals  specifically  with 
"Desegregation  of  Public  Education".  De- 
segregation is  deSnad  as  "the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  achools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color 
religion  or  national  Crlgln".  Title  IV  specif- 
ically states  that  desegregation  "shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance". 

In  view  of  the  previous  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  the  Cobstitution  requires  de- 
segregation of  public  schools.  Title  IV  Im- 
poses no  statutory  requirement  that  this  be 
done.  However,  Title  IV  significantly  en- 
larges the  role  of  lihe  Federal  government 
in  this  area  by  providing  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  may  bring  a 
civil  suit  on  behalf  of  private  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  desegregation  of 
public   schools. 

Title  rv  of  the  ClVlI  Rights  Act  is  specif- 
ically concerned  with  public  schools.  How- 
ever, although  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
Congress  intended  any  such  result,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  appears 
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to  be  having  the  most  drastic  and  far-reach- 
ing effect  on  public  schools  Is  Title  VI.  Title 
VI.  in  effect,  authorizes  and  directs  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  take  action  to 
prevent  racial  "discrimination"  In  connec- 
tion with  Federally  assisted  programs 
through  denial  of  Federal  funds  or  by  any 
other  means  authorized  by  law.  The  pur- 
pose  and  Intent  of  Title  VI  are  stated  in 
Section  601  of  the  Act,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"No  person  In  the  tJnlted  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be  de- 
nied the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  di.^- 
crlmlnatlon  under  any  program  or  activiiv 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance." 

If  those  charged  with  administering  Title 
VI  would  limit  themselves  to  insuring  thi;t 
no  one  is  subject  to  racial  discrimination  l.n 
Federally  assisted  programs,  I  do  not  believe 
Title  VI  would  create  problems  we  could  not 
solve.  Unfortunately,  some  overzealous  ad- 
ministrators have  apparently  decided  to  iis" 
Title  VI  not  as  a  means  of  preventing  dis- 
crimination but  as  a  device  for  promoting 
forced  integration  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  Individuals  of  both  races  and  regardless  or 
the  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  Federal;-,- 
assisted  programs  Involved. 

It's  easy  to  realize  what  a  powerful  weapon 
the  denial — or  threatened  denial — of  Fedc.'.ii 
funds  can  be  if  we  consider  the  amount 
being  spent  annually  on  some  of  the  larger 
Federal  education  programs.  For  fiscal  vear 
1966.  for  example.  $775  million  was  appro- 
priated to  support  educational  programs  in 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  low-it,- 
come  families  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementa.-,- 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  $364  million 
was  appropriated  for  training  skilled  workers 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act:  ?325  million  for  aid  to  Federally 
Impacted  school  districts:  $100  million  for 
library  resources;  $75  million  for  suppleme-i- 
tary  educational  centers,  and  there  are  other 
programs  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Title  VI  Is  appllcab:"»  not  only  to  educ- 
tlonal  programs  but  to  all  of  the  mnnv 
Federally  assisted  progr.-.ms  being  carried  o':t 
through  State  and  local  agencies.  Some  c' 
these  programs  are.  of  course,  more  benefici,'.: 
than  others.  However.  I  think  it  is  f;Mr  to 
say  that  In  enacting  every  one  of  these  pro- 
grams Congress  intended  to  accomplish  some 
worthwhile  public  purpose.  If  the  funds  .ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  these  programs  are 
denied  because  of  arbitrary  and  cnprlclotis 
action  on  the  part  of  Federal  bureaucrats  the 
public  purposes  for  which  Congress  provided 
them  will  not  be  accomplished. 

Consequentlv.  Congress  Included  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  in  Title  VI  designed  to 
protect  the  public  against  such  arbitrary 
and  Ill-considered  actions  For  example,  in 
Section  602  of  Title  VI,  Congress  provided: 

1  that  rules  regulations  and  orders  is- 
sued to  implement  Title  VI  "shall  be  con- 
si-tent  with  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  statute  authorizing  the  financial  as- 
si.ctance  "involved: 

2.  that  "no  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
shall  become  effective  unless  and  until  ap- 
proved  by   the  President"; 

3.  that  no  action  to  enforce  Title  VI.  either 
by  withholding  of  funds  or  by  other  means 
shall  be  taken  "until  the  department  o* 
agency  concerned  has  advised  the  appro- 
priate person  or  persons  of  failure  to  coinply 
wlth  the  requirement  and  has  determined 
that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  vol- 
untary means"; 

4.  that  no  action  to  refuse  or  terminate 
Federal  assistance  could  become  efTective 
until  30  days  after  a  full  written  repon  of 
the  circumstances  and  grounds  for  such  ac- 
tion had  been  filed  with  the  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  activity  in- 
volved. 


We  may  disagree— and  I  certainly  did— 
with  the  wisdom  of  enacting  Title  VI.  But, 
however  ill-advUed  the  enactment  of  Title 
VI  may  have  been.  I  think  It  is  quite  clear 
that  it  was  not  mtended  by  Congress  to 
grant  arbitrary  and  ■  jichecked  power  to  Fed- 
eral administrative  officials. 

Unfortunately,  the  attitude  of  some  of- 
ficials of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appears  to  be  to  ignore  and  disregard 
those  provisions  of  the  law  which  don't  hap- 
pen to  coincide  with  their  own  personal 
philosophies. 

During  a  meeting  on  AprU  14th  with  Dr 
Charles  P.  Carroll  and  other  school  officials 
Irom  North  Carolina,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Howe  stated  that  he  did  not  feel 
qualified  to  discuss  the  legality  of  the  guide- 
lines he  is  asking  you  to  follow.  Since 
Commissioner  Howe  Wis  obviously  relying 
on  someone  else's  legal  Judgment,  I  made 
an  inquiry  to  determine  Ju.st  what  legal  ad- 
vice, If  any.  Commissioner  Howe  had  ob- 
tained before  issuing  orders  designed  to  tell 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  how  to  run 
their  schools.  I  found  that  Commissioner 
Howe  had  apparently  not  bothered  to  ob- 
tain any  legal  advice  on  some  important 
points  and  that  the  advice  he  had  received 
on  others  was  badly  misleading, 

A  number  of  actions  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation clearly  demonstrate  that  those  in 
charge  either  did  not  know  what  the  law 
required  or  did  not  care.  Even  before  Dr 
Howe  took  over,  his  predecessor— Dr.  Keppel— 
got  In  trouble  when  he  publicly  announced 
without  advance  notice  that  he  was  going  to 
withhold  Federal  funds  from  schools  in 
Chicago  on  the  basis  of  unsubstantiated  com- 
plamts  from  a  local  "civil  rights"  group. 

Tlie  Office  of  Education  apparently  made 
no  attempt  to  follow  procedures  required  by 
Title  VI  for  denying  Federal  funds.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  Chicago  school  author- 
ities were  not  Informed  of  the  reasons  why 
they  were  considered  not  in  compliance  under 
Title  VI  nor  were  the  legally  required  reports 
made  to  Congressional  committees.  The 
Chicago  action  was  reversed  by  Dr.  Keppel's 
superiors  in  less  than  a  week,  but  the  Office 
of  Education  apparently  did  not  learn  much 
from  that  fiasco. 

Title  VI  specifically  requires  that  no  "rule 
regulation,  or  order"  of  general  applicability 
Issued  to  Implement  Title  VI  shall  become 
effective  "unless  and  until  approved  by  the 
President."  Despite  the  clear  mandate  of 
the  law,  the  compliance  "guidelines"  issued 
by  the  Office  of  Education  in  March  have  not, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  beeii 
approved  by  the  President. 

Consequently,  in  my  Judgment,  the  validity 
of  these  guidelines  is  extremely  questionable 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  regulations 
of  a  general  nature  applicable  to  all  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  been  approved  by  the  President. 
The  Office  of  Education  has  been  em- 
barrassed in  the  past  and  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  embarrassed  in  the  future  because  it 
has  acted  without  knowing — or  perhaps 
without  caring— what  the  law  required  or 
permitted.  But  those  of  you  who  have  re- 
sponsibility for  our  local  schools  cannot  af- 
ford to  adopt  such  an  Irresponsible  attitude 
because  the  education  of  our  children  de- 
pends on  the  decisions  you  make. 

If  you  could  escape  unwanted  Federal  in- 
terference by  rejecting  Federal  funds,  your 
ciecislon  might  not  be  too  difficult.  Un- 
fortunately. It  U  not  that  simple.  Even  if 
you  rejected  all  Federal  funds,  the  Attorney 
General  might  still  file  a  clvU  suit  to  try  to 
compel  changes  in  your  school  system.  At 
least  40  such  lawsuits  have  already  been  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  more  can 
be  expected. 

Since  you  are  likely  to  be  faced  with  Fed- 
eral interference   regardlees   of  whether   or 
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not  you  accept  Federal  fimds,  the  real  ques- 
tion Is  what  you  can  legally  be  required  to 
do.  It  Is  Impossible,  of  course,  to  know  what 
the  courts  will  do  in  the  future,  but  you  may 
be  toterested  in  knowing  how  the  courts 
tiave  ruled  up  to  now. 

Many  of  you.  I  think,  have  been  concerned 
that  you  may  be  subject  to  loss  of  Federal 
funds  if  the  free  choice  plan  does  not  result 
In  some  specific  percentage  of  de  facto  in- 
tegratlon  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Office 
of  Education.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  no  authority  whatsoever 
to  require  any  specified  percentage  of  de 
facto  integration,  and  Dr.  Howe  has  publicly 
admitted  that  they  do  not  have  such  author- 
ity. Despite  this  admission,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  of  Dr.  How-e's  "subordi- 
nates are  still  trying  to  make  some  of  our 
school  superintendents  believe  that  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  Integration  can  be  and  is 
required.  I  think  this  type  of  deceptive 
conduct  on  the  part  of  government  officials 
is  inexcusable  and  Indefensible, 

The  fact  that  a  specified  percentage  of  In- 
tegration cannot  be  required  is  clearlv  shown 
by  the  case  of  Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  City 
of  Richmond  (345  F.  2d  210),  which  wa-,  de- 
cided by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  4th  Circuit 
on  April  7,  1965.  The  Fourth  Circuit,  as  you 
may  know.  Includes  North  Carolina,  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals are  binding  on  Federal  district  courts 
in  North  Carolina.  In  the  Bradley  case,  the 
court  found.  In  effect,  that  the  desegregration 
plan  of  the  Richmond  (Va.i  School  Board 
provided  for  freedom  of  choice  by  every  in- 
dividual in  the  school  system  as  to'  the  school 
he  attended.  The  plaintiffs  did  not  question 
the  exl-stence  of  an  unrestricted  freedom  of 
choice  In  selection  of  schools.  However,  they 
maintained  that  there  were  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  parents  who  wished  their  children  to 
attend  schools  populated  entirely,  or  pre- 
dominately, by  Negroes  to  result  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  some  schools  attended  only  by 
Negroes.  It  was  their  position  that  under 
the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  the  state  was 
"permitting"  segregation  if  it  allowed  Negro 
parents  to  exercise  their  choice  in  a  manner 
which  resulted  in  continuance  of  all-Negro 
schools,  and  that  "freedom  of  choice."  there- 
fore, was  not  an  appropriate  means  for  the 
elimination  of  segregation. 

In  its  decision,  the  Circuit  Court  stated 
that  "It  has  been  held  again  and  again  .  .  . 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibi- 
tion is  not  against  segregation  as  such.  The 
proscription  is  against  discrimination." 
The  Circuit  Court  also  stated  that: 
"There  is  no  hint  of  a  suggestion  of  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  a  state  must 
forbid  voluntary  associations  or  limit  an  in- 
dlviduals  freedom  of  choice  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  each  individuars  freedom  of  choice 
may  be  affected  by  the  equal  right  of  others. 
A  state  or  school  district  offends  no  constitu- 
tional requirement  when  it  grants  to  all  stu- 
dents uniformly  an  unrestricted  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  schools  attended,  so  that  each 
pupil.  In  effect,  assigns  himself  to  the  school 
he  wishes  to  attend. 

"This  and  other  courts  have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  the  legality  and  propriety  of  a' sys- 
tem of  free  transfers." 

As  recently  as  September  15,  1965,  Judge 
Mlchle  of  the  Umted  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia  held  in 
the  case  of  Brown  v.  County  School  Board  of 
Frederick  County,  Virginia  (245  F.  Supp,  549) 
that  "...  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  courts 
have  the  power  to  force  local  school  boards  to 
force  Negro  students  into  integrated  schools 
when  they  have  chosen  not  to  go  there,  but 
of  course  with  the  reservation  that  the  elec- 
tion made  by  the  student  or  his  parents 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  fair  choice,  made 
with  full  knowledge  of  hU  alternatives." 
Judge  Michie  specifically  stated  that  he  could 
not  infer  that  a  freedom  of  choice  school  de- 
segregation plan  fell  short  of  the  constitu- 


tional sUndards  Imposed  by  the  14th  Amend- 
ment from  the  fact  that  a  small  number  of 
Negroes  had  chosen  to  attend  primarily  white 
schools. 

The  Office  of  Education  guidelines  state 
that  "dual"  school  systems  must  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  important  to  recognize  that.  In- 
sofar as  students  are  concerned  under  pres- 
ent court  decisions,  a  school  system  which 
has  a  good  faith  "free  choice"  plan  is  not  a 
"dual  school  system"  even  though  most  of 
its  schools  are  attended  predominantly  by 
students  of  one  race.  The  test  is  not  where 
the  students  decide  to  go  to  school,  but 
whether  they  have  a  free  choice. 

The  Office  of  Education  guidelines  also  in- 
dicate that  at  least  some  degree  of  faculty 
integration  is  required.  The  authorltv  of  the 
Office  of  Education  to  require  faculty  integra- 
tion under  Title  VI  is  doubtful  because  of 
Section  604  of  Title  VI.  which  states  that 
"nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  action  under  this  title  by 
any  department  or  agency  with  respect  to  any 
employment  practice  of  any  employer 
except  where  a  primary  objective  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is  to  provide  em- 
ployment. ' 

Although  HEW  officials  admit  that  Title 
VI  does  not  authorize  acUon  for  the  purpose 
of  elimin.-itlng  alleged  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  faculty  members,  they  contend  that 
faculty  segregation  results  in  discrimination 
against  students  and  that  thev  are  author- 
ized under  Title  VI  to  require  faculty  de- 
segregation for  the  benefit  of  students. 
However,  the  Office  of  Education  guidelines 
purport  to  impose  Federal  requirements  for 
hiring  and  firing  of  teachers  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  students. 

While  the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  require  faculty  Integration  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  Federal  funds  Is  ques- 
tionable, it  is  Important  to  note  that  faculty 
assignment  practices  can  be  attacked  In  law- 
stilts  filed  by  private  individuals  or  the  At- 
torney General.  Some  recent  decisions  by 
lower  Federal  courts  have  held  that  the  ex- 
istence of  all-white  or  all-Negro  faculUes  at 
schools  formerly  designated  for  members  of 
those  races  is  discriminatory,  and  that 
faculty  desegregation  is  a  necessary  pre- 
condition to  insure  the  adequacy  of  a  "free 
choice"  desegregation  plan.  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  ruled  on  this 
question.  Where  a  school  system  operates  a 
good  faith  "free  choice"  plan,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Office  of  Education  can  legally  de- 
clare the  plan  Inadequate  simply  because  it 
does  not  result  in  some  specified  percentage 
of  de  facto  Integration.  The  only  possible 
way  that  school  officials  could  Insure  any 
specified  percentage  of  de  facto  Integration 
under  a  free  choice  plan  would  be  by  in- 
fluencing the  choices  of  students  or  their 
parents.  However,  the  Office  of  Education 
guidelines  specifically  provide  (181.52)  that 
".  .  .  at  no  time  may  any  official,  teacher,  or 
employee  of  the  school  system,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  seek  to  influence  any  parent, 
student,  or  any  other  person  involved,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  choice.   .  .  ." 

Some  officials  of  the  Office  of  Education 
have  apparently  tried  to  convince  local 
school  officials  that  free  choice  desegrega- 
tion plans  would  be  considered  inadequate  if 
they  did  not  result  in  the  percentages  of  de 
facto  integration  given  In  the  gtiidellnes. 
Such  conduct,  in  my  opinion,  Is  an  Inex- 
cusable and  Indefensible  attempt  to  coerce 
local  school  officials  into  taking  action  which 
Is  neither  required  by  law  nor  in  the  best 
interests  of  students  of  both  races. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Gardner  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
percentages  given  In  the  guidelines  are  merely 
an  "admimstratlve  guide"  to  assist  the  Office 
of  Education  in  determining  which  school 
disuicts  will  be  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of 
determimng  whether  or  not  "free  choice"  ac- 
tually exists  under  their  desegregation  plans. 
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•nie  Office  of  Education  la  tindoubtodly 
going  to  push  for  at  least  bobm  degree  of 
faculty  integration.  Just  how  far  they  wUl 
go  probably  depends  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree on  what  the  Supreme  Court  says.  Sec- 
retary Oardner  has  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  faculty  desegregation: 

"The  gtUdellnes  do  not,  aa  some  have  as- 
sumed, require  the  Instantaneous  desegrega- 
tion of  the  faculty  In  every  school  building 
In  every  district.  Nor  do  they  prescribe 
rigid  means.  They  provide  considerable  Bfex- 
Iblllty  as  to  how  a  district  might  undertake 
faculty  desegregation.  What  the  guidelines 
do  require  Is  that  a  reasonable  beginning  be 
made  and  that  reasonable  progress  be 
achieved  beyond  what  was  achieved  iwt 
year.  .  .  ." 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  law 
does  not  allow  the  Office  of  Education  to 
abruptly  and  arbitrarily  cut  off  Federal  funds 
whenever  It  wishes  to  do  so.  ITie  law  spe- 
clflcally  provides  that  Federal  funds  may  not 
be  terminated  unless  there  has  been  '  an 
express  finding  on  the  record,  after  oppar- 
tunlty  for  hearing,  of  a  failure  to  comply" 
With  a  requirement  adopted  under  provi- 
sions of  Title  VI.  The  law  further  provides 
that  "no  siich  action  shall  be  taken  until 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  has  ad- 
vised the  appropriate  person  or  persons  of 
the  failure  to  comply  with  the  reqxiiremKnt 
and  has  determined  that  compliance  cannot 
be  secured  by  voluntary  means."  Under  ;he 
law,  adverse  actions  by  Federal  agencies  un- 
der Title  VI  lare  subject  to  review  by  Fed- 
eral courts.  'In  addition,  the  law  provides 
that  no  action  terminating  Federal  assist- 
ance shall  become  effective  until  30  days 
after  a  full  written  report  of  the  circum- 
stances and  'grounds  for  such  action  has 
been  flled  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over   the  program  or  activity  Involved. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
once  Federal  funds  have  been  approved  for 
local  projects,  the  agency  granting  them 
must  comply  with  the  strict  and  time-con- 
suming procedural  requirements  of  Title  VI 
before  such  funds  can  be  terminated;  in  the 
meantime,  scheduled  payments  cannot 
legally  be  withheld.  Under  the  law.  Federal 
agencies  mxist  also  comply  with  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  Title  VI  before  they 
can  refuse  to  grant  an  application  for  Fed- 
eral funds  because  of  alleged  racial  discrimi- 
nation. However,  where  unresolved  ques- 
tions Involving  alleged  racial  discrimination 
are  raised  before  an  application  for  Federal 
funds  has  been  approved.  Federal  officials  will 
probably  refuse  to  approve  the  application 
or  make  any  Federal  payments  imtll  com- 
pletion of  the  procedvu-es  required  under 
Title  VI. 

In  closing,  there  are  a  few  thoughts  I 
would  like  to  express.  Dwelling  on  the  past 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The  people  of 
North  Carolina  have  demonstrated  not  only 
that  they  are  willing  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  the  children  of 
the  State  but  that  they  vrtsh  to  provide 
better  opportunities  for  all. 

The  Office  of  Education  was  founded  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education.  It  Is  ironic 
that  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  some  of 
Its  officials  threatens  to  impair  rather  than 
advance  the  progress  of  o\ii  local  school  sys- 
tems. I  think  we  have  every  right  to  resent 
some  of  the  things  they  have  attempted  to 
do.  But  we  cannnot  afford  the  luxury  of 
acting  on  the  basis  of  our  emotions.  The 
welfare  of  our  children  is  at  stake,  and  we 
must  make  our  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
calm  and  carefvU  Judgment. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
tell  you  what  to  do.  I  would  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  you  keep  the  following  thought  In 
mind  in  trying  to  resolve  the  problems  which 
are  facing  you. 

If  you  are  asked  to  take  actions  which  you 
believe  can  legally  be  required  but  would  be 


likely  to  create  serious  problems,  prepare  the 
most  thorough  and  well-dociimented  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  fou  can  for  presentation 
to  the  Office  of  BCucatlon.  No  one  can 
guarantee  that  they  Will  listen  to  reason,  but 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  resolve 
such  problems  In  a  nianiier  which  will  not 
seriously  Injure  our  »chool8. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  controversies  arise 
where  you  are  convinced — after  thorough 
and  objective  consideration— that  you  are 
both  legally  and  morally  right  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  Is  wrong,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  would  be  Justified  in  using  every 
legitimate  means  available  to  you  to  protect 
our  school  system  and  the  best  interests  of 
all  our  children  fronj  unwarranted  and  dam- 
aging outside  Interfef  ence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LIOKS  INTERNATIONAL 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseat  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  salut*  the  Lions  Interna- 
tional on  the  occaBion  of  its  50th  anni- 
versary. 

American  bUBinessmen  working 
through  the  Liont  ha%'e  put  .some  new 
enthusiasm  into  an  idea  as  old  as  civili- 
zation itself — man's  duty  to  his  fellow 
man.  Lions  is  a  nonpolitical,  nonsectar- 
lan  organization  spread  across  interna- 
tional lines  and  njade  up  of  each  com- 
munity's leading  business  and  profes- 
sional men. 

The  story  of  Liojis  International  could 
start  at  its  beginnings  50  years  ago.  Its 
founder.  Melvin  Jones,  of  Chicago,  coun- 
seled that — 

No  club  shall  hold  out  as  one  of  its  objec- 
tives the  financial  gain  of  its  membership. 

Or  it  could  begin  at  the  birth  of-  the 
United  Nations,  when  Lions  ofiRclals 
served  in  an  advlsoiy  capacity,  and  Lions 
clubs  everywhere  dedicated  themselves 
to  a  continuing  support  of  the  U.N.  or- 
ganization. 

This  continued  flesire  for  peace  Is  ap- 
parent today.  Members  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  are  wholeheartedly  supporting  a 
project  called  tlie  Lions  peace  essay 
contest.  The  essays  are  to  be  entitled 
"Search  for  Peace." 

I  am  certain  through  this  contest  the 
Lions  will  assist  in  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding:  of  what  the  world  is 
searching  for  along  the  paths  of  peace. 

The  world  caii  turn  to  the  United 
States  and  cut  its  pattern  for  good  gov- 
ernment. The  United  Nations  has  made 
a  start,  for  good,  we  believe.  But  all 
nations  must  respect  the  rights  of  other 
nations,  just  as  individuals  must  re.spect 
the  rights  of  othere.  Lions  International 
is  underwriting  this  philosophy  in  all 
they  undertake  as  a  leading  service  or- 
ganization of  our  time. 

In  his  original  Idea  Melvin  Jones,  the 
jovial,  white-haiitd  founder  of  Lions, 
suggested  that  tlie  individual  business- 
men's clubs  in  the  United  States  unite 
under  one  banner.    But  he  gave  this  new 


organization  a  slightly  different  twist. 
The  service  club  custom  of  dividing  mem- 
bers among  professions  and  trades  was 
ignored  and  the  Lions'  membership  lists 
have  been  open  to  all  who  were  and  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  community 
service  and  good  fellowship. 

In  the  1920's,  voluntary  service  organi- 
zations came  in  for  some  caustic  treat- 
ment from  the  skeptics.  The  onus  of 
that  criticism  has  diminished  consider- 
ably in  recent  years.  Today  our  volun- 
tary service  organizations  are  engaged 
in  programs  of  sane,  practical  humani- 
tarianism.  They  operate  in  areas  where 
government  cannot  reach.  This  organi- 
zation numbers  over  20,000  clubs  In  ap- 
proximately 135  countries  and  geographi- 
ical  areas  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  with  ;rue  pride  in  their  accom- 
plishments that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Lions 
International  on  the  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversary.  I  wish  this  vital  or- 
ganization continued  success. 
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PANAMA  CANAL:  ATTEMPT  TO  GR'E 
AWAY  THE  CANAL  ZONE  UNCON- 
STTTUTIONAL  AND  WORSE  THAN 
A  CRIME— A  BLUNDER 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
qbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  statements  by  Governor  Robert  J. 
Flemin?,  Jr.  of  the  Canal  Zone,  pub- 
lished in  the  August  19,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Richmond  Va.,  News  Leader,  it 
would  appear  that  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  without  any  approv- 
al by  the  legislative  branch,  especially 
the  Senate,  is  undertaking  to  annul  the 
vastly  important  1903  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama under  which  the  Canal  Zone  was 
acquired.  The  Panama  Canal  was  con- 
structed, and  has  since  been  maintained 
and  operated  with  complete  success. 

Is  not  this  something  new  in  our  dip- 
lomatic histon'  and  is  it  not  a  monstrous 
action  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
therefor?  WTiat  right  has  the  executive 
branch  to  commit  our  Government  to 
annulment  of  the  existing  treaty  and  the 
la'vs  enacted  by  the  Congress  thereun- 
der? 

Such  unprecedented  Executive  action 
is  as  flagrantly  violative  of  our  constitu- 
tional distribution  of  powers  as  would  be 
Executive  attempts  to  return  Texas  and 
the  great  Southwest  to  Mexico.  Not 
only  is  the  proposal  to  give  the  Canal 
Zone  away  unconstitutional,  it  is  worse 
than  a  crime — a  blunder. 

Although  in  previous  addresses  in  the 
Congress  I  have  discussed  some  of  the 
actions  of  Governor  Fleming  and  uiped 
his  removal  from  office,  I  never  expected 
him  to  boast  publicly  of  what  he  has 
done.  What  he  has  stated  confirms  ray 
worst  fears  that  have  been  expressed  to 
this  body  on  a  number  of  occasions  con- 
cerning ."subversion  in  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  public 
statements  by  Governor  Fleming,  which. 


It  must  be  assvuned,  were  made  with 
Executive  approval,  they  certainly  war- 
rant a  full  and  complete  investigation  by 
the  Congress  into  what  has  occurred  and 
pending  such  Inquiry  he  should  be  Im- 
mediately recalled. 
The  indicated  editorial  follows: 

OtTR   Flag   Goes   Down 

President  Johnson  has  extended  the  four- 
year  term  of  Robert  J.  Fleming  Jr.,  the  gov- 
ernor who  was  sent  down  to  the  Panama 
C.mal  Zone  to  give  the  Panama  Canal  away. 
Governor  Fleming  took  note  of  his  unprece- 
dented re-appointment  by  giving  an  inter- 
view, published  in  the  Panama  Star  &  Her- 
ald, in  which  he  boasts  that  he  was  "told" 
to  come  down  to  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  to  ar- 
range a  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  weak, 
anti-American  government  of  Panama.  Iron- 
ically, the  re-appolntment  will  give  Governor 
Fleming  the  distinction  of  serving  In  the 
Canal  Zone  longer  than  any  governor  except 
George  W.  Goethals,  the  engineer  who  built 
the  Canal. 

Goethals  and  Fleming,  then,  are  like  a  pair 
of  booii-ends;  the  one  man  built  the  Canal 
up,  and  the  other  man  tore  it  down.  From 
the  moment  that  Governor  Fleming  arrived 
in  February  of  1962,  he  acted  like  a  man 
with  a  mission,  come,  in  his  words,  to  "slay 
some  sacred  cows."  He  spouted  revolution- 
ary sentiments,  down-grading  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence and  authority  in  the  Zone.  He  ordered 
the  U.S.  and  Panamanian  flags  flown  side-by- 
side  on  U.S.  territory  or  not  at  all.  Finally, 
In  January  of  1963,  some  courageous  sons  of 
US.  employees  hoisted  the  American  flag 
proudly,  in  defiance  of  the  Governors  or- 
ders that  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  should 
not  fly  at  all.  Governor  Fleming,  then,  was 
directly  responsible  for  Inciting  the  Com- 
munist-organized riots  of  1964 — the  riots 
which  served  as  the  pretext  for  "renegotiat- 
ing" the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty  with 
Panama. 

Ill  the  SUr  &  Herald  Interview.  Governor 
F:emlng  explained  that  the  "negotiations." 
which  have  dragged  on  for  two-and-a-half 
years,  will  result  in  the  abrogation  of  the 
1903  treaty,  which  extended  perpetual 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  U£. 
lor  the  protection  and  management  of  tlie 
Canal.  President  Johnson  has  promised 
that  the  treaty  would  be  torn  up.  but  it 
appears  now  that  he  promised  it  on  the 
advice  of  Governor  Fleming.  In  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  Interview,  the  Governor 
e.xplains  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Zone 
precisely  to  scuttle  UJS.  control  of  the  Canal: 
I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  tough  Job  and 
that  I  wasn't  going  to  win  any  popularity 
contest.  I  don't  know  how  I  got  selected  for 
the  Job.  I  didn't  want  it.  After  all.  I'm  a 
soldier.  There  were  things  I  wanted  to  do 
In  the  military  business.  But  I  called  a 
senior  officer  for  advice  and  he  counseled  me 
to  "do  a.s  you're  told."  And  I  came.  My 
reputation  was  established  and  the  way  I 
operate  was  well  known.  So  the  people  who 
sfnt  me  down  knew  what  they  were  getting. 
I  had  no  detailed  Instructions  on  what  to 
do  when  I  came.  I  made  my  own  analyses, 
made  up  my  own  mind  on  what  should  be 
done,  and  I  started  out  to  get  it  done.  It 
would  be  stupid  of  me  to  say  that  I  have 
had  no  instructions  since  but  practically  all 
of  these  later  Instructions  have  been  con- 
firmations of  what  we  down  here  had  recom- 
mended. I  can  say  that  every  action  the 
United  States  has  taken  since  I  have  been 
here  has  been  the  end  product  of  the  most 
thorough  consideration  by  the  United  States 
government. 

Immediate  questions  crowd  to  the  fore: 
Who  selected  Fleming  for  the  Job?  Did  they 
really  know  what  they  were  getting?  Ap- 
parently they  did.  because  they  went  along 
With  his  decision  to  strike  the  American  flag 
both  literally  and   symbolically.     No  doubt 
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the  decision  to  surrender  U.S.  territory  to  a 
crowd  of  rtoflians  was  taken  after  "the"  most 
thorough    consideration." 

Congress  ough.  to  give  Governor  Fleming 
the  most  thorough  consideration  too. 
Despite  a  valiant,  rearguard  fight  from  Canal 
experts,  such  as  Congressman  Dan  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  administration  is  proceed- 
ing to  divest  the  U.S.  of  part  of  its  territory, 
and  a  part  most  crucial  to  the  national 
security. 

The  transfer  of  the  Canal's  sovereignty  to 
theiBepublic  of  Panama  has  been  the  chief 
aim  of  Communism  since  the  takeover  In 
Cuba.  And  even  &s  Governor  Fleming's 
interview  was  published  on  one  side  of  the 
front  page  of  the  Star  &  Herald,  the  le.^d 
story  on  the  other  side  reported  from  Havana 
that  the  Student  Federation  of  Panama — 
deeply  involved  In  the  1964  riots— has  as  its 
principal  aim  the  overthrow  of  the  weak 
Marco  Robles  government.  These  things 
take  time,  but  the  Communists  should  be 
able  to  take  over  in  Panama  Just  after  the 
Robles  government  takes  title  to  the  Canal. 
A  Congres.slonal  investigation  is  needed  t<5 
establish  Just  who  decided  to  take  the  US. 
flag  down,  and  whv. 


SIMULTANEOUS  WAR:  THE  STRAT- 
EGY OF  THE  TRICONTINENTAi 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr  Flood  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  who 
have  followed  my  addresses  and  state- 
ments in  the  Record  over  the  past  few 
years  must  know,  I  have  repeatedly  dealt 
with  the  workings  of  the  world  revolu- 
tionary movement  known  as  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  with  re- 
spect to  its  efforts  to  gain  control  over 
key  maritime  transportation  arteries, 
including  the  Panama  Canal.  In  seek- 
ing its  objectives,  this  revolutionary 
power  has  operated  in  vast  Hankine 
movements  with  phenomenal  results  and 
there  is  no  counterorganization  to  op- 
pose it.  The  outstanding  succe.s.ses  of 
the  Red  strategists  have  established 
them  as  the  most  audacious  military 
planners  in  history. 

It  was  not  until  the  United  States 
made  a  direct  stand  in  South  Vietnam  in 
apposing  the  conquest  of  that  area  by 
Communist  power  that  the  armed  forces 
of  Indonesia  were  able  to  overcome  what 
was  a  well -organized  plan  for  a  complete 
Red  takeover.  Despite  this  setback,  Red 
revolutionary  power  has  not  been  de- 
flected from  its  major  objective  of  "in- 
citing, supporting  and  coordinating" 
simultaneous  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

In  the  Record  of  April  20  and  May  25, 
1966,  I  commented  at  lengtli  on  the  Jan- 
uary 3  to  15  tricontinental  confeience  in 
Castro  Cuba  of  Communist  parties  from 
three  continents  held  at  Havana,  and 
warned  of  what  was  being  projected  in 
the  way  of  training  activists  for  sending 
to  other  Latin  American  countries  to 
overthrow  their  governments  through 
the  process  of  infiltration  and  subver- 
sion, force  and  violence.    As  all  who  have 


watched  developments  to  the  south  of  us 
know,  plans  are  now  far  advanced  for 
waging  "simultaneous  wars'  in  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  countries.  In  this  assault 
on  the  West,  because  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
countries  on  the  flanks  of  this  strategic 
coiintry  are  prime  objectives  for  revolu- 
tionary conquests. 

An  important  sunxmary  of  the  present 
status  by  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  F.  Black, 
U.S.  Army,  who  is  now  the  Director, 
Western  Hemisphere  Region,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — International 
Security  Affairs — was  published  in  the 
August  8.  1966,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Report  of  the  American  Security  Council. 
In  this  connection,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  in- 
vite special  attention  to  a  1966  staff  study 
on  "The  Tricontinental  Conference  of 
African.  Asian,  and  Latin  American  Peo- 
ples" prepared  for  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  This  study 
supplies  much  detailed  information  on 
the  background,  operations,  and  plans  of 
the  indicated  conference. 

To  make  General  Black's  Illuminating 
article  more  widely  known,  I  quote  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 
SiMrtTANEors  War:    The  Stratect   of  the 

Triconti.n'ental  Conference 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  P.  Black,  US.  Army) 
We  mu.st  give  the  Communists  credit  for 
one  thing:  they  think  big.  Even  though  they 
had  suffered  a  major  defeat  in  Indonesia,  and 
even  though  their  chances  for  victorv  in 
^'iC  Nam  were  fading  rapidly,  the  Commu- 
nists nevertheless  went  ahead  with  the  crea- 
•ion  of  the  Afro-Aslan-l>atln  American  Peo- 
ples' Solidarity  Organization — a  permanent 
n  echanism  whose  principal  mission  Is  to 
irclte,  support  and  coordinate  simultaneous 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  on  three  con- 
tinents. Furthermore,  they  established  It 
In  Havana,  Cuba,  directly  "under  the  nose 
of  the  United   States. 

Tins  step  was  taken  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January  of  this  year.  More  than 
500  delegates  from  some  83  national  Com- 
munist organizations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  assembled  for  the  "First  Tri- 
continental  Conference."  •  However,  in  the 
seven  months  that  have  since  elapsed,  the 
Conference  has  been  virtually  forgotten  by 
the  American  people.  Headlines  and  public 
attention  have  shifted  to  other  trouble  spot.s. 
But  the  work  of  the  permanent  bodies  estab- 
lished by  the  Conference  goes  on  quietly  and 
in  deadly  earnest. 

Clearly.  Latin  America  is  going  to  be  the 
testing  ground  for  the  new  Communist 
strategy  of  "simultaneotis  war."  The  Alro- 
Asian-Latin  American  Peoples'  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization, established  by  the  TricontinentiU 
Conference,  set  up  in  its  turn  a  Permanent 
Executive  Secretariat.  Also  located  in  Ha- 
vana, the  Secretariat  is  the  full-time  general 
headquarters  for  the  control  and  coordina- 
tion of  vi.^lence  and  terror  throughout  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  three  continents.  It 
is  composed  of  a  Secretary  General  (Captain 
Osmany  Cienfuegoes,  the  present  Cuban 
minister  of  Construction)  and  twelve  secre- 
taries, four  from  each  continent. 

The  Secretariat  is  to  supervise  the  Commit- 
tee on  Assistance  and  Aid  to  Movements  for 
National  Liberation  and  Struggle  Against 
Colonialism  and  Neocolonialisni,  which  has 
as  its  mission  "to  promote,  increase,  and 
coordinate  effective  solidarity  with  national 
liberation   movements." 


'  Readers  were  alerted  to  the  Importance 
of  this  Communist-sponsored  Conference  in 
WR  66-2  of  January  17,  1966. 
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Acoordlng  to  the  resolutions  passed  during 
the  main  Conferenc«  In  January,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Guatemala,  Panama,  and 
Ecuador  appear  to  be  In  th«  foretront  for 
Communist  exploitation.  The  revolution- 
ary movements  of  these  countries  (and  oth- 
ers not  speclflcally  named)  are  Instructed  to 
"take  prompt  steps  to  make  a  joint  study  or 
thU  military  situation." 

Latin  America  Itself  Is  covered  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ijatin  American  Soli- 
darity Organization.  This  body  Is  made  up 
of  27  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  "rlelega- 
tlons"  to  the  Trlcontlnental  Conference.  It 
met  Immediately  after  the  Conference  to  re- 
view the  problems  of  "revolutionary  tactics 
and  strategy."  It,  too,  selected  Havana  as  Its 
permanent  headquarters. 

As  Its  first  order  of  business.  It  api>olnted 
an  Organizing  Conunlttee  maUe  up  of  na- 
tionals of  nine  Latin  American  countries: 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Colombia,  Guyana,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  This 
Committee  has  a  twofold  mission:  to  orient 
and  guide  national  Communist  organizations 
BO  that  they  may  more  effectively  wage 
"simultaneous  war"  throughout  the  south- 
ern hemisphere;  and  also  the  Immediate 
task  of  organizing  the  "First  Latin  American 
Peoples'  Solidarity  Conference,"  to  be  held 
sometime  In  1967. 

COMMENTS   or  THE  EZPEBTS 

The  continuing  threat  posed  by  these  de- 
velopments has  prompted  two  Independent 
groups  of  technical  experts  on  counter-intel- 
ligence and  subversion  to  issue  renewed 
warnings  in  the  form  of  special  reports. 

One  of  these  is  the  Latin  American  body 
known  as  the  Special  Consultative  Commit- 
tee on  Security.  It  was  established  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  at  the 
Puenta  del  Esta  meeting  in  1962,  and  is  made 
up  of  "seven  experts  In  the  field  of  security 
who  are  nationals  of  member  states  of  the 
OAS."  Their  report  on  the  Trlcontlnental 
Conference  was  published  on  April  2.  1966, 
and  was  signed  by  representatives  from 
Brazil,  EI  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Uruguay  and 
the  U.S.  (The  other  members  were  absent 
at  the  time.) 

The  second  group  was  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ap- 
pointed speclflcally  "to  investigate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
other  security  laws."  It  published  a  special 
"staff  study"  on  the  Trlcontlnental  Confer- 
ence on  June  7,  1966,  which  quoted  heavily 
from  and  fully  endorsed  the  earlier  Special 
Consultative  Committee's  report. 

Warning  that  "while  the  democracies  rest, 
the  Communists  work,"  the  Latin  American 
experts  wrote: 

"It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  at  the 
present  moment  we  are  at  war.  But  we  are 
not  engaged  in  a  classical  war  of  the  his- 
torical kind:  that  is,  a  war  in  which  the 
opposing  forces  struggle  to  take  objectives 
that  have  a  material  form  •  •  •  The  war 
we  face  today  •  •  •  takes  as  Its  direct  objec- 
tive man  as  an  Individual  •  •  •  If  we  do  not 
convince  ourselves  that  we  are  at  war  and 
that  therefore  we  are  combatants,  we  shall 
succumb." 

The  security  experts  of  the  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee  of  the  OAS  also  found 
It  necessary  and  appropriate  to  repeat  some 
advice  they  had  given  the  OAS  In  their  re- 
port of  May  7,  1966.  This  statement  read 
as  follows: 

"It  is  essential  that  democratic  men,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
destinies  of  their  peoples,  become  convinced 
that  it  Is  not  'antt-democratic'  to  adopt  the 
measures  that  are  required  in  order  to  de- 
fend their  principles  and  achievements 
against  the  action  of  Communism.  Further- 
more, they  should  be  convinced  that  one 
cannot  be  complacent  toward  Communism 
nor  fall  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  cope 
with  the  threat  posed  by  its  unceasing  revo- 


lutionary war.  inaemuch  as  only  In  this  way 
will  democracy  tmly  defend  Itself. 

"Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  Ameri- 
cas In  (»'der  to  scAve  the  difficult  economic, 
social  and  poUttcal  problems,  but  It  Is  the 
professional  Comviunists  who  do  not  desire 
solutions  to  these  problems.  Therefore,  as  a 
basic  measure  of  self  defense,  the  Commu- 
nist problem  must  be  eradicated  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas." 

CUBA THE    CtNTER    OF    THE    OCTOPUS 

While  the  organizational  structure  Is  ex- 
tremely ImportaiA,  representing  as  It  does 
the  brain  and  tha  nervous  system  which  di- 
rects the  Commutilsts'  "simultaneous  war." 
It  Is  the  trained  revolutionary  cadre  who 
constitute  the  flehtlng  muscle.  Here  the 
geographic  Importance  of  Cuba,  as  the  "se- 
cure base"  or  "raer  area"  from  which  sub- 
versive operations  are  launched  Into  all  parts 
of  Latin  America,  assumes  a  special  signifi- 
cance. Reiterating  a  conclusion  published 
In  its  December  11,  1964  report,  the  OAS 
Special  Consultative  Committee  states  that 
"so  long  as  the  tegime  prevailing  in  Cuba 
persists,  the  Immatliate  Communist  threat  to 
the  Americas  will  tontinue. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee's staff  report,  Cuba's  role  In  the  Com- 
munists' offensive  into  our  southern  hemi- 
sphere goes  back  to  July,  1960.  when  Raul 
Castro  and  his  v»lfe  hosted  a  "Preparatory 
Conference  of  Latin  American  Youth."  This 
conference  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  "cover" 
for  the  first  mass  effort  to  recruit  teenagers 
from  17  South  American  countries  for 
guerrilla  training.  Arriving  in  Cuba  Just 
prior  to  the  meeting  were  two  experienced 
Spanish  Commuoist  guerrilla  experts,  Gen- 
eral Enrique  Lister  and  Colonel  Alberto  Bayo. 
These  two  profesaioiials  established  the  first 
of  the  steadily  growing  complex  of  guerrilla 
training  camps  in  Cuba. 

Among  the  first  of  these  u.'is  the  one  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Bayo  at  the 
Boca  Ciega  School  in  the  resort  town  of 
Tarara,  not  far  to  the  east  of  Havana.  There 
in  mld-1960,  the  initial  group  of  19  young 
Latin  American  students  began  their  rigorous 
training  progratti.  Meanwhile,  General 
Lister  was  buildlag  an  extensive  network  of 
guerrilla  warfare  schools  in  Mlnas  del  Frio, 
Orlente  Province.  By  early  1963,  the  num- 
ber of  these  camps  had  reached  10;  by  1966, 
there  was  a  total  of  43.  all  actively  engaged 
in  turning  out  j-oung,  tough,  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  Ccwnmunist  cadre  for  "na- 
tional liberation  wars." 

COMMtTJriSTS   PERSrSTZNCE 

The  Communl.>;ts  call  on  every  revolution- 
ary to  make  a  revolution;  to  carry  the  battle 
into  its  most  vioUnt  forms,  including  armed 
conflict;  and  to  Wage  the  struggle  unto  the 
death. 

These  facts  uutlerllne  the  steady  growth 
of  a  permanent  command  and  control  struc- 
ture for  trlcontanental  armed  uprisings, 
backed  up  by  aa  expanding  training  base 
which  is  producing  increasing  numbers  of 
professional  Communist  cadre  to  lead  the 
announced  campaign  of  'simultaneous 
wars  " 

Despite  recent  setbacks  in  the  guerrilla 
uprisings  in  Peru,  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
and  despite  the  Tlndicatlon  at  the  polls  of 
the  earlier  U.S.  military  intervention  and 
of  the  subsequant  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  deployment*  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, the  Soviet  Union  still  considers  its  sub- 
versive base  in  Cuba  worth  the  price  of  a 
subsidy  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  day.  (A. 
new  trade  agreement  signed  in  February, 
1966,  win  increase  the  e.xchange  of  products 
between  the  USSR,  and  Cuba  from  $747  to 
$914  million,  22'"{,  more  than  last  year.) 

At  the  same  tiaie,  the  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America  is  nearing  $12  billion. 
President  Johnson  has  stated  that  the  U.S. 


Intends  to  continue  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
economic  assistance  programs  (which  come 
to  approximately  $1  billion  annually)  on  into 
the  next  decade. 

The  magnitude  of  these  commitments  uu- 
derllnes  the  fact  that  both  sides  know  that 
they  are  playing  for  high  stakes  and  for 
keeps.  The  fight  for  freedom  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  far  from  over.  It  Is  Just  beginning. 
President  Johnson  in  his  White  House  state- 
ment of  May  2,  1965,  made  the  U.S.  position 
clear:  "The  American  nations  cannot,  must 
not,  and  will  not  permit  the  establishment 
of  another  Conununlst  government  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  HOV7ARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  Lions  International  Is  inspirin?:. 
from  any  point  of  view.  Organized  as  a 
social  club  with  a  seemingly  secondary 
concern  for  public  affairs,  the  organiza- 
tion has  taken,  in  maturity,  to  promot- 
ing major  programs  of  sane,  practical 
humanitarianism,  and  telling  campai^^ns 
against  the  enemies  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

As  a  nonpolitlcal  and  nonsectarian 
service  club,  the  Lions  International 
maintains  no  high-powered  lobby  in 
Washington.  Here  are  community-level 
ideas  coming  from  average  voters  mo- 
tivated by  hopes  for  a  better  world. 

The  Lions  are  concerned  primarily  to- 
day with  the  search  for  peace,  and  ac- 
cordingly have  launched  a  peace  essay 
contest,  which  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  of  peace-loving  people 
everywhere. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  formed, 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the  Lions 
International  expressed  approval  of  Us 
goals  and  purposes,  and  has  supported  it 
for  years,  through  crisis  after  crisis. 

The  cause  of  education  In  Americ.\ 
also  finds  a  friend  in  the  Lions  Inter- 
national, which  has  worked  untiringly 
In  behalf  of  better  school  conditions  and 
better  teacher  salaries  throughout  t!;e 
country. 

On  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency 
the  Lions  have  worked  to  establish  a  bet- 
ter relationship  between  the  community 
and  the  kinds  of  youngsters  associated 
with  the  elements  breeding  crime  and 
violence. 

Religious  training  in  the  home  is  advo- 
cated, with  active  participation  on  tlie 
part  of  the  parents.  Cooperative  family 
and  neighborhood  efforts  have  been  ar- 
ranged, providing  backyard  playgrounds 
and  basement  rumpus  rooms.  Studies 
of  slum  causes  have  been  inaugurated, 
as  well  as  visits  to  local  institutions,  with 
the  object  of  making  them  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  not  jails.  The  Lions 
are  urged  by  their  leaders  to  elect  to 
office  juvenile  judges  with  understand- 
ing and  ability. 

Community  obligations  are  uppermost 
in  the  thinking  of  the  Lions.    Surveys 


are  undertaken,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  the  needs  for  recreation,  sanita- 
tion, slum  Improvements,  health  work, 
street  safety,  improvement  of  public 
buildings,  soil  conservation,  fire  preven- 
tion, and  adult  education. 

In  a  period  of  Intense  participation 
en  the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities  in 
the  improvement  of  American  living  con- 
ditions, the  Lions  Clubs  are  showing  the 
way  in  matching  the  Government,  step 
by  step,  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  community.  They  are  to  be 
commended,  for  they  perfoim  a  major 
scr\ice  wherever  they  appear. 
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THE  BUSINESSMAN'S  STAKE  IN  THE 
POPULATION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  vital  questions  presented  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world  today  is  the 
question  of  population  explosion. 

A  most  thoughtful  address  dealing 
with  that  subject,  under  the  title  "The 
Businessman's  Stake  in  the  Population 
Problem,"  was  delivered  at  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  Conference 
on  June  28.  1966,  in  New  York  City  by 
Mr.  James  F.  Gates,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Oates'  address  be  car- 
ried in  the  body  of  the  RECono  folIowin.E; 
my  remarks,  and  I  commend  it  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Businessman's  Stake  in  the  Popvla- 
TION   Problem 

(An  address  by  James  F.  Dates,  Jr  .  ch.iirm.in 
of  the  bo.u-d  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States,  delivered  at 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
Conference  .on  Population  and  Growth 
New   York  City,   June   28,    1966) 

I.    INTROnrCTION 

T.>day.  I  am  the  lonely,  single  person  nn 
tnc  program  who  is  not  ;.n  e.xpert  on  popula- 
tion. As  you  know,  I  am  in  the  life  insur- 
ance business,  an  enterprise  which  seeks  to 
ameliorate  the  consequences  of  the  great  un- 
certainties of  life — uncertainty  as  to  the 
tirne  ol  death,  and  other  uncertainties  which 
a'Ic-:t  the  well-being  .ind  material  status  of 
pe-ple. 

Needless  to  say.  we  keep  such  basic  matters 

as  :he  course  of  popuLition  changes  under 
cireful  and  constant  scrutiny.  Indeed,  we 
ha\e  in  our  company  an  office  of  Social  Re- 
sfurch  headeJ  by  a  well  known  and  e.vperi- 
enced  sociologist,  a  friend  of  manv  of  yon,  Dr 
J  'hn  W.  Riley,  Jr.,  who  keeps  us  In  touch 
with  many  dimensions  of  social  ch.mge. 
Pj:  example  the  Equitable  is  presently  co- 
■perating  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
t:ie  Social  Science  Rese.irch  Council  in  de- 
ve: oping  the  so-called  Census  Monographs,  a 
series  of  studies  in  depth  of  various  aspects 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  In 
'■■'■e  light  of  the  rapidly  increasing  public 
Intere.st  in  demography,  we  spon.sored  with 
creat  pride  and  satisfaction  the  Equitable 
Domograph  at  the  recent  New  York  Worlds 
P-nr.  Social,  cultural,  and  demographic 
ca.uiges  obviously  carry  Important  implica- 
tions for  our  busines. 


We  live  in  an  age  of  specUicular  social 
change,  and  businessmen  must  be  con- 
cerned, not  only  with  such  changes  which 
directly  affect  their  own  businesses  but  also 
with  those  changes  which  substantiallv  af- 
fect the  welfare  of  entire  communities"  and 
the  nation  itself.  Population  change  is  a 
prime  example.  Consider  the  fact  that  our 
World's  Fair  population  counter  revealed 
and  continuously  recorded  a  net  increase  to 
the  population  of  the  world  of  two  persons 
every  .second.  Such  a  rate  of  Increase  is 
potentially  self-destructive  and  cannot  con- 
tinue iiidefinitely.  If  only  lor  the  fact  that 
tlj"  area  of  the  world  is  a  fxed  quantity. 

While  these  preliminary  remtirks  may  es- 
t-iblish  the  legitimacy  of  my  concern,  thev 
also  aggravate  my  sense  of  ignorance. 
Therefore,  I  must  ask  you  to  benr  with  me. 
as  I  speak  during  the  intermission  of  learned 
discussion  of  this  impressive  program,  not 
as  an  expert  on  demogr.iphic  problems,  but 
rather  as  a  businessman  who  sees  the  popu- 
lation problem  as  one  of  the  central  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

n.    THE    IMPOETANCE    OF    A    WORLD    PERSPECTIVE 

The  ecojiomic  significance  of  demographic 
trends 
Today  we  continually  seek  a  better  In- 
sight into  "systems  analysis."  This  has 
taught  the  lesson  that  we  "live  In  an  inter- 
dependent world:  Imbalance  in  any  part 
affects  the  rest  of  the  system.  Since  diver- 
gent rates  of  population  growth  in  different 
covmtrles  produce  economic  consequences 
which  necessarily  have  world-wide  signifl- 
cance,  the  immediate  results  of  human  re- 
production no  loncer  are  solely  the  concern 
of  the  two  pe.-sons  involved,  their  Immediate 
famiUes  and  the  communities,  or  even  of  the 
nation  ot  which  they  are  citizens.  The 
demographic  development  of  the  human 
race  has  brought  the  world  to  the  point 
where  the  rate  of  reproduction  In  any  part 
of  the  globe  affects  the  economic  atabilitv 
of  the  whole,  to  say  nothing  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  worlds  popu- 
lation. 

Since  busines.':men  by  definition  are  com- 
mitted to  the  profitable  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services,  we  are  in- 
evlt-ibly  concerned  with  population  problems 
and  policies. 

There  are  also  humariitariin  considerations 
I  believe  that  many  businessmen  would 
agree  that  it  is  of  very  dubious  moral  ac- 
cept.iliility  or  economic  health  for  some 
countries  to  enjoy  a  high  level  of  living 
wliile  others  fight  a  lo-siVE;  b.Utle  against 
deprivation  and  suffering.  Our  humanitar- 
ian Instincts  are  aroused.  We  are  currently 
required  to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  mora'l 
as  well  ns  economic  implications  of  a  situa- 
tion where  man  has  demonstrated  his  skill 
at  saving  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  people 
who  would  not  have  survived  in  the  past,  but 
who  now  seem  destined  to  survive  In  poverty. 
Ignorance,  and  sickness. 

This  posture  of  events  has  been  dramat- 
ically revealed  in  the  rccciit  report  of  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  OrganizatL.n  wiiicii 
disci' ses  that  the  Increase  in  food  production 
in  1963-64  was  too  small  to  offset  world  pop- 
ulaUon  growth,  despite  record  output  of  sev- 
eral agricultural  commodities.  Furthermore, 
the  1963  Food  and  Agricultural  OrganlzaUon 
World  Survey  found  that  at  least  sixtv  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  undernourished  and  that  one  half 
of  the  world  sugcrs  from  hunger,  vialnu- 
trition.  or  both. 

On  Monday.  June  20,  1966.  there  was 
quoted  in  The  Wall  Street  Jourral  the  fol- 
lowing comment  of  an  import.int  grain 
broker:  -Some  people  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  world  grain  situation  has  com- 
pleUly  changed.  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  were  all  net  exporters  of  grain  prior 
to  World  War  II.  Now  they  are  importers. 
One  of  the  most  alarming  facts  of  the  popu- 


lation explosion  Is  that  a  major  portion  of 
the  increase  is  developing  In  the  very  regions 
that  are  least  equipped  to  feed  themselves. ' 

This  morning  the  outgoing  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  w,is  quoted 
in  The  Ne-x  York  Times  as  saying  that  'be- 
cause of  the  likely  health  hazards  resulting 
from  overpopulation,  "birth  control  is  a  vital 
part  of  preventive  medicine  and  comprehen- 
sive health  care.'  " 

It  is  submitted  that  such  a  situation  cm- 
not  be  allowed  to  worsen  or  persist. 
The    revolution    of    nsmg    expeclatiom:    an 
enimate    of    where    ve    are 

Obviously  this  situation  also  Involves  po- 
tentially serious  political  implications.  In 
the  developing  countries  it  seems  likely  that 
that  the  desire  for  more  goods  and  servi'-es 
will,  for  some  time,  grow  more  rapidly  than 
the  local  means  for  satisfying  them".  Our 
means  of  communication  are  steadily  grow- 
ing in  scope  and  effectiveness,  .i^s' knowl- 
edge grows  of  how  people  m  industrial!  ed 
countries  live,  feelings  of  deprivation  are  en- 
hanced among  peoples  in  the  developing 
countries.  R.^pid  population  growth  In 
many  ol  these  countries — even  when  ac- 
companied by  .slight  Increases  in  per  capita 
income — may,  therefore,  threaten  the  btsis 
of  our  civilization  becau^'e  of  its  revolution- 
ary potential.  James  Recton.  writing  in  Tlic 
New  Vo'-fc  Times  on  June  10.  136G,  respecting 
"The  Politics  of  Birth  Control."  .=.aid:  "It 
would  be  imposs.ble  to  oversi.ite  the  anxietv 
felt  here  about  the  political  Uouble  ahead 
lor  the  over-populated  and  undernourisiiea 
countries  of  the  world. ' 

The  concern  of  the  businessman  is  con- 
sequently real.  He  can  no  more  ignore  world 
conditions  than  he  can  bold  himtell  aloof 
from  the  problems  of  the  community  iu 
wijlch  he  lives  and  works.  He  has.  in  short, 
an,  Important  stake  In  the  complex  relation- 
ship between  demographic  trends  and  eco- 
nomic de\elopmeiit.  It  Is  tliu.s  of  lirst  im- 
portance that  businessmen  strive  mightily 
to  understand  better  and  better  the  truti'i 
about  the  relations  between  population 
gr*wTh  and  economic  strcncrth  and  dcvelrp- 
ment. 

III.    POPtrt-ATION    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVEl-OPMENT 

A  simple  formula 

Population  has  long  been  recognized  as 
an  Important  factor  in  any  equation  of  eco- 
nomic development.  But  the  thee^ries  are 
com.plex  and  often  cor-tradlctorv  We  are 
present  at  this  conference  in  an  'attempt  to 
unravel  some  of  the  Issues.  A  basic  formula 
which  I  am  advised  that  Profcs.=or  Philip 
Hauser  often  uses  in  appro:ichine  this  ques- 
tion has  a  self-evident  authenticity.  The 
formula  declares: 

if  "L"  equr.ls  the  level  of  living,  with  "O  ' 
the  aggregate  output,  and  "P"  "population, 
then  L  equals  O  over  P. 

In  other  word,  the  level  of  living  cannot 
rise  unlejs  output  incre.ises  more  r.ipidlv 
than  population.  There  are.  however,  three 
factors  of  special  Eigniiicnnce  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  P  and  O. 

These  arc: 

1.  The  changing  age  composition  of  the 
population.  2,  the  supply  of  investment  cap- 
ital, and  3.  the  availablUty  of  natural 
resources. 

Let  U.S  consider  each  of  these  factors  verv 
brleflv. 

The  b-nrdcn  of  yo-uth  dependency 
A  high  and  growing  birth  rate  In  low  in- 
come countries,  by  generating  a  populaticn 
with  a  higher  and  higher  proportion  M  the 
very  young,  creates  aa  imbalance  between 
cono'imcrs  and  producers  and  thus  economic 
development  is  effectively  Impaired.  Furth- 
ermore, as  Infant  mortality  rates  are  re- 
duced, the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
population  increases  still  more.  Approxi- 
mately forty  per  cent  of  the  populations  of 
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underdeveloped  countries  now  typically  con- 
sists of  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Thus,  a  continuation  of  high  fertlUty  creates 
a  rising  ratio  of  youth  dependency,  rather 
than  moving  In  the  opposite  direction. 
There  are  more  mouths  to  feed  but  fewer 
hands  proportionately  to  produce. 

The  relative  lack  oj  investment  capital 

This  condition  necessarily  reduces  savings 
and  adversely  affects  the  capacity  of  a  coun- 
try to  generate  capital  investments  in  pro- 
ductive equipment. 

It  is  appalling,  as  well  as  discouraging,  to 
consider  how  the  pattern  of  population 
growth  In  the  world  today  serves  to  nourish 
the  exlRtlnj;  Imbalance  between  population 
dlstrlbutlc  1  and  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  natural  resources.  A  recent  NICB  study 
reported  that  although  the  total  Income  of 
many  less  developed  countries  had  Increased 
at  a  faster  rate  than  that  of  many  indus- 
trialized nations  during  the  last  six  years, 
the  gap  in  per  capita  Income  between  the 
two  groups  had  actually  widened. 

Imbalance  between  population  and  natural 
resources 

The  depletion  of  natural  resources  is  an 
ever  present  influence  which  inhibits  tae  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  a  country's 
production  capacity.  Per  capita  fooc  pro- 
duction has  begun  to  decline  In  many 
countries. 

Some  geologists  see  the  basic  problem  of 
resources  as  a  death  struggle  between  people 
and  salt,  because  of  the  pressure  which  in- 
creasing populations  exert  upon  the  limited 
natural  resource  of  water.  To  be  sure,  nu- 
clear-powered desalinization  plants  have 
been  proposed  as  an  answer  to  this  problem; 
but  even  If  these  were  to  become  econom- 
ically feasible,  scientists  warn  against  the 
consequences  of  the  amounts  of  atomic 
waste  which  would  be  discharged. 
The  concern  of  business 

Let  us  now  return  briefly  to  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  stake  that  the  businessman  has  in 
the  problem  of  world  population.  He  has, 
of  course,  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in 
world  trade,  in  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
in  the  development  of  world  maricets.  In 
addition,  he  has  an  important  stake  in  for- 
eign aid,  if  only  as  a  taxpayer.  He  feels 
deeply  tJat  foreign  aid  cannot  be  successful 
In  the  long  run  in  raising  living  standards 
unless  population  growth  levels  off.  Indeed, 
in  many  countries  where  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have"  been  most  highly  organized,  an- 
nual p)er  capita  product  has  begun  to  decline. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  dollar  gap  between  in- 
comes in  the  developing  and  industrialized 
countries  Is  widening. 

The  businessman  sees  the  need  for  a  broad- 
based  and  effective  program  for  improving 
the  level  of  living  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.    When  we  return  to  the  basic  formula 

with   which   we  began,    (l'=4)    we  clearly 

recognized  that  the  population  component 
is  out  of  line.  To  the  extent  that  foreign 
aid  permits  the  survival  of  millions  of  people, 
without  actually  raising  their  levels  of  living. 
we  are  engaged  in  an  essentially  Ineffective, 
inhumane,  and  uneconomic  enterprise. 

Programs  for  the  control  of  population 
growth,  which  are  acceptable  on  moral,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  grounds,  are  obviously 
indicated.  And  such  programs  should  be 
devised  and  implemented  without  further 
delay. 

IV.    tS    THERE    A    POPtTLATION    PROBLEM    IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  U.S.  rate 
of  natural  Increase  since  the  mld-1950'3.  In 
the  mld-1930's  there  were  approximately 
2 '4  million  births  per  year;  but  during  the 
baby  boom  which  followed  the  war,  the  an- 
nual birth  class  approximated  4  million  in- 
fants.    Only  during  the  past  year  did  the 


number  of  births  fall  below  that  figure,  for 
the  first  time  in  twelve  years. 

Meanwhile,  it  h»s  become  painfully  obvi- 
ous that  even  moderate  rates  of  population 
increase  seem  to  axacerbate  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  our  own  and  in  other 
highly  populous  and  industrialized  societies. 

The  prob.'e'n  of  ertiployment  and  unemploy- 
ment 

One  area  of  coacern  is  the  fact  that  the 
labor  force  will  continue  to  expand  sharply 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years  (quite  apart 
from  changes  in  fertility  i ,  By  1980,  the  U.S. 
labor  force  is  expetted  t<j  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  100  nnUlloli  people.  It  has  been  cor- 
resf)ond;ngly  estimated  tliat  we  will  have  to 
produce  over  1  njilllon  new  jol>s  each  year 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  in  order  to  absorb 
these  new  workerSi 

Quite  apart  from  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  create  neli  Jobs,  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  fertility  differ- 
entials between  economic  levels.  Many  of 
the  new  workers  will  come  from  culturally 
disadvantaged  groups.  The  estat)Ilshed  high 
relative  fertility  of  groups  enjoying  limited 
educational  advarKages  will  continue  to  have 
a  slgniflcarit  effect  on  unemployment.  It  is 
estimated,  for  exanipie,  that  about  T'j  mil- 
lion youngsters  will  have  left  sciiool  without 
a  high  school  diploma  during  the  1960's 
alone.  Increa.'iing  numbers  of  dropouts,  in 
a  labor  market  which  is  constantly  upgrad- 
ing its  educatici*il  and  technical  roqtiire- 
ments,  spells  a  s*ious  diiemma  indeed. 

Problem^  of  urbanization 

Other  "costs"  fcf  population  growth  are 
found  in  the  rapljtl  process  ot  urbanization: 
slums  and  overcrtwdinp.  inadequate  educa- 
tional facilities,  opnge.sted  traffic  conditions, 
air  and  water  pollution,  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  increased  internal  migration  on  in- 
tergroup  relationehips — Jtiit  to  list  a  few- 
examples.  . 

To  ignore  the  problems  of  our  cities,  or  to 
close  our  eyes  to  fuch  issues  as  chronic  un- 
employment or  eising  welfare  costs,  could 
well  be  the  road  to  economic  suicide.  As 
businessmen,  we  must  participate  actively 
In  constructive  programs  on  all  such  fronts 
This  participation  will  prove  to  be  helpful 
only  if  we  appronch  these  problems  armed 
with  the  facts.  That's  why  the  proposed  re. 
search  In  depth  on  population  problems  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference,  Board 
appeal.s  to  me  so  f trongly. 

Rapid    popnlatioit   g'owth    not    necessary    to 
ecop.omic  liealtli 

One  point  shoiiid  be  heavily  emphasized. 
A  rapidly  growing  population  is  not  a  neces- 
sary preconditiotj  for  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  our  economy.  A  declining  birth 
rate  need  not  Have  an  adverse  effect  on 
business  Altho'.|gh  the  traditional  assump- 
tion in  this  country  has  been  that  a  rapidly 
growing  populatlion  leads  to  increased  de- 
mand and.  henc«,  stimulates  investment,  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  world  situation,  as 
set  forth  above,  shows  that  rapid  population 
growth  may  and  frequently  has  operated  to 
Inhibit  economic  development. 

If  it  is  surmised  that  there  will  be  de- 
veloped a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in  pur- 
chasing power  dvring  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  (certainly  tot  an  outrageous  assump- 
tion), the  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
economy  would  crffset  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  population  growth.  To  be 
sure,  rapid  popifiation  growth  in  our  own 
economic  history  and  in  the  history  of  the 
West  in  general  seems  to  have  stimulated 
economic  development.  But  in  these  in- 
stances, unlike  the  situation  in  many  de- 
veloping countrits,  the  man-land  ratio  was 
low  and  a  greatet  population  was  needed  to 
achieve  the  economies  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction. Today,  however,  the  situation  is 
very  different,    ^e  no  longer  live  in  a  tradi- 


tional frontier  society.     We  are  living,  how- 
ever, on  an  entirely  new  kind  of  frontier. 

The  American  business  system  will  con- 
tinue, most  assuredly,  to  be  characterized 
and  propelled  by  Inventiveness,  imagination 
and  enlarged  appetites  and  interests.  Man- 
kind iias  thousands  of  unmet  needs  and.  in 
the  future,  we  will  learn  to  express  and  ful- 
fill needs  of  which  we  are  at  present  un- 
aware Increasing  productivity  to  meet  such 
new  and  diversified  needs  Is  the  future  to 
which  we  should  look.  Our  economy  no 
longer  requires  tlie  stimulation  of  rapid  p)opu- 
latlon  growth  to  keep  It  healthy. 

V.  THE  IMPORT.1NCE  OF  HUMAN  VALUES 

In  closine.  I  respectfully  submit  that  busi- 
ness sliould  never  become  so  involved  witti 
statistics  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

Whether"  we  are  talking  about  population 
problems  here  in  the  U.S.,  in  the  developing 
count  ies.  or  in  the  world  at  large,  we  mu.'t 
never  forget  that  we  cannot  measure  progro.s 
simply  by  aggregate  statistics  reflecting  per 
capita  living  standards.  We  must  also 
strive  to  see  that  each  person  Is  assured  the 
opportunity  to  possess  the  ingredients  of  a 
full  and  satisfactory  life.  These  include  no- 
merely  the  basic  necessities  such  as  fooc! 
housing,  health,  and  education,  but  also  tlie 
satisfaction  of  those  political,  cultural,  ana 
spiritual  needs  that  are  fundamental  to  .\i; 
men.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  meet  the 
need  and  responsibility  to  supply  morrd 
leadership   in  a  tormented  world. 

If  we  truly  accept  this  responsibility  ar.i! 
sincerely  and  thoughtfully  become  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  life,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  be  also  concerned  with  the  quantity  of 
life.  Since  we  are  growing  to  believe  in  the 
right  to  die  with  dignity,  perhaps  we  will 
eventually  espouse  a  comparable  belief  in  liie 
right  to  be  born  with  dignity.  It  seems  tlii-.i 
we  might  well  endorse  the  current  propos.;! 
to  add  a  fifth  freedom — freedom  of  the  rigir. 
of  everyone  to  make  intelligent  choices  a.- 
to  parenthood  and  the  birth  of  children 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  ultim.i'e 
resolution  of  this  essentially  moral  question 
we  in  the  business  community  must  work  to- 
gether with  government  and  private  groups 
to  forge  a  common  point  of  reference  In  thld 
most  sensitive  area  of  human  behavior.  We 
must  find  a  high  and  feasible  principle  which 
can  be  embraced  by  all  people  regardless  o.' 
economic  or  ethnic  background  and  religiou-= 
belief.  In  all  probability  we  will  not  live  to 
see  this  work  fully  completed,  but  we  will 
know  that  it  has  been  begun. 


A  POEM,  "ARLINGTON" 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  American  Legion  currently  in  con- 
vention here  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  it 
ii  fitting  to  direct  attention  to  the  memo- 
rializing of  our  Nation's  honored  dead 
There  could  be  no  more  fitting  way  than 
to  call  attention  to  words  which  come 
straight  from  the  heart  of  one  of  our 
young  people.  Cindy  Donald,  the  11- 
year-old  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Clyde  F.  Holmes  of  Kilgore,  Tex.,  wrote 
the  following  poem  in  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  this  past  school  year  as 
a  sixth  grader  at  Queens  School  in  Pasa- 
dena. Tex. 


Her  poem  came  about  from  a  visit  last 
summer  to  Washington  and  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  and  is  entitled,  simply 
■Arlington."  I  trust  many  will  read  the 
following  splendid  poem: 

They  stand  at  attention 

Like  soldiers  on  review 
White  crosses  saluting 

The  red,  white,  and  blue. 

The  pathway  winds  upward 

To  the  foot  of  a  tomb 
Where  "the  unknown"  lie  sheltered 
From  war's  dreadful  gloom. 


and  dignity.  The  New  York  News  and 
the  "Mamly  for  Seniois"  column  reflect 
this  awareness,  reminding  us  of  our  re- 
spoaisibilities  tc  the  growing  aged  popu- 
lation. 

•"Mainly  for  Seniors"  would  imply  that 
the  articles  are  directed  principally  to  an 
audience  of  elderly  readers.  However 
I  would  submit  that  interesting  and 
pertinent  information  the  articles  con- 
tain merits  the  attention  and  praise  of 
us  all. 
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On  tile  opposite  side 

Of  this  historic  hill 
An  "Eternal  Flame"  burns 
In  memory  still. 

Thousands  on  thousands 
Of  America's  Brave 

Who  gave  their  lives 
Our  freedom  to  save. 


'MAINLY  FOR  SENIORS"— FOR  EN- 
RICHING THE  TWILIGHT  YEARS 
Mr.    HOWARD.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  "Mainly  for  Sen- 
lois"  article  in  the  rotogravure  section 
of  the   New   York   Sunday  News.  Jack 
Leahy  wrote: 

Nobody  desen'es  a  medal  for  simply  grow- 
ing old.  For  one  thing,  more  people  are 
doing  it  these  days  than  ever  before  Ifs 
something  else  again  when  a  senior  citizen 
grows  old  With  a  purpose— when  he  con- 
tinues to  participate  in  the  progress  of  his 
community  despite  advanced  years. 

This  brief  excerpt  conveys  in  cosjent 
laihion  the  objectives  of  this  highly  in- 
formative and  widely-hailed  weekly  fea- 
ture—to focus  attention  on  programs  to 
ennch  the  twilight  years  of  the  aged  and 
to  describe  how  the  elderly  can  make 
noteworthy  contributions  to  society. 

Mr.  Leahy  and  the  New  York  News  are 
to  be  commended  for  adopting  a  positive 
approach  toward  the  problems  of  the 
aged.  "Mainly  for  Seniors"  has  con- 
sistently ofifered  graphic  descriptions  of 
iiow  resourceful  and  imaginative  seniors 
put  old  skills  to  new  uses.  The  underly- 
ing theme  of  the  column  is  that  old  age 
should  not  be  a  time  of  futility  and  de- 
spair; it  can  be  a  time  of  new  and  re- 
warding experiences,  and  I  am  certain 
that  countless  elderly  men  and  women 
have  been  inspired  and  even  emotion- 
ally rejuvenated  by  reading  about  the 
courage  and  enthusiasm  of  others  in 
their  age  group. 

In  these  articles,  Mr.  Leahy  has  shown 
tr.at  he  is  a  facile  and  creative  writer. 
He  brings  a  crisp  and  lively  style  to  his 
^oik,  whether  he  is  telling  a  human  in- 
teiest  story  about  a  newsworthy  senior 
citizen,  or  discussing  the  scientific  im- 
plications of  the  aging  process. 

The  recent  passage  of  historic  social 
legislation  has  dramatized  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  programs  that 
will  enable  the  aged  to  hve  with  hope 


OUR   SINKING   MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAREY.     Mr.  Speaker,  yestcrdav 
the  House  voted  overwhelmmKly  to  ex- 
clude jurisdiction  of  our  maritime   ac- 
tivities  from    the   new   Department   of 
Transportation.   I  supported  that  action 
becau.'^e  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
problems  confronting  our  merchant  ma- 
rine can  best  be  solved  by  a  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration   independent   of    all    other 
agencies,   including  the  Department  o^ 
Commerce  under  which  it  now  functions. 
Our     merchant     marine     has     been 
neelected  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
In  1945  we  ranked  second  only  to  Britairi 
as  a  world  maritime  power.     Today  we 
are  fourth  and  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues we  will  soon  be  surpassed  bv  Japan 
An   article   by   William   Rice   in   the 
August  28  issue  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  depicts  the  decline  of  our  maritime 
strength  in  very  graphic  terms.    So  that 
everyone  concerned  about  our  economic 
and  military  position  in  the  world  may 
be  fully  aware  of  the  critical  situation  of 
our  merchant  marine  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Our  Sinking  MrRcitANT  M.\f.ine — Since 
World  War  II  We  Have  Slumped  F^om 
Second  to  Fourth  as  the  Runaway  Flags 
Take  a  Mou.vting  Toll  of  Our  Tonnage 

(By  William  Rice) 
Back  in  the  1950s,  the  United  States  was 

a  rea:  threat  to  the  supremacy  of  Britain's 

merchant  marine.    Today,  we  arent  even  the 

second-rate  maritime  power  we  were  then 

Or  third.    We're  fourth. 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  this  decline 

has  exacted   a  painful   toll   of   business   and 

Jobs. 

To  the  U.S.,  It  poses  a  serious  national 
security  risk.  If  there  should  be  much  more 
of  an  escalation  in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict— 
or  if  -e  should  undertake  another  far-off 
brush  war— we  would  have  to  turn  to  the 
trading  fleets  of  our  allies  to  move  our  troops 
and  supplies. 

And  if  you  ask  what  allies,  this  grim  pic- 
ture grows  even  darker. 

Eng.and.  our  comrade-in-arms  for  two 
world  wars,  has  troubles  of  her  own.  Dunne 
this  summer.  Britain  slipped  from  Its  tradi- 
tional top  spot  to  No.  2  among  the  ocean- 
commerce  nations  of  the  world.  And  she 
suffered  a  long,  hard  seamen's  strike  which- 
along  with  general  economic  infirmities- 
could  drag  her  down  still  further 

Third-ranking  Norway  waa  coldly  neutral 
at   the  start  of  World   War  II.   although  It 


wound  up  diverting  almost  aU  of  ita  mer- 
chant marine  to  tiie  Allies.  The  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  their  homeland  prompted  that 
gesture  by  the  Norwegians.  What  they  could 
be  counted  on  for  in  a  new  world  upheaval 
remains  problematical. 

Japan  is  No.  5  and  stUl  coming  on  strong. 
That  country  could  be  a  powerful  wartime 
ally.  Right  now.  its  a  powerful  peacetime 
competitor. 

And  Who's  No.  1?  A  country  which  20 
years  ago  had  almost  no  merchant  marine- 
Liberia. 

By  nirmlng  ships  with  underpaid  crews 
and  tax-pampered  operators,  that  email  ;.a- 
tion  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  now  counts 
28  million  tons  of  shipping  capacitv  under  its 
iiag,  compared  with  26  million  tons  for  Brit- 
ain and  14  million  for  the  U.S. 

"Under  its  flag"  Is  the  key  phrase  to  that 
compr.rison.  These  ships  need  not  be  owned 
or  operated  by  Liberians.  They  are  merely 
registered  in  Liberia  under  that  nation's 
eR5y-on-the-owners  regulations.  They  are 
the  runaway  flags;  many  of  them  formerlv 
ours. 

The  plight  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  emerged  only  too  clearly  at  the  recent 
W.-ishlnron  emergency  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  to  Save  Our  Shipping  The 
session  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of  Con- 
gress' passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
a  land-mark  law  which  theoretically  Insii'-ed 
that  Columbia  would.  Indeed,  remain  the 
gem  of  tiie  ocean. 

That  bit  of  Irony  was  not  wasted  on  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  maritime  industry 
and  leaders  of  Its  labor  forces,  two  groups 
Which  normilly  don't  see  eve  to  eve  They 
were  in  complete  agreement  that  there  was 
nothing  to  celebrate,  that  the  federal  covein- 
ment  must  take  immediate  action  to  save  the 
merchant  fleet. 

These  statistics  bear  out  their  fears: 
While  the  world  fleet  has  Increased  by  61': 
In  numijer  during  the  last  15  years.  America's 
pnv.itcly  own<-d  fleet  h.^£  decreased  by  24  5'; 

While  the  world  fleet  has  Increased  bv 
141  in  deadweight  in  that  time,  the  U  s" 
fleet  has  decreased  by  4  4;  . 

In  1S50.  more  tlian  40',  of  America's  for- 
eign trade  was  carried  on  American  bhlps 
Last  year,  the  US.  fleet  handled  less  than 
0  V  of  that  trade. 

The  Seafarers  International  Union  asserted 
tliat  coastwise  and  intercoastal  shipping  has 
virtually  dif.-ppeared.  tramp  .-hips  face  ex- 
tinction, independent  tankers  must  struggle 
for  survival,  and  the  bulk  cargo  fleet  is  out- 
rageously Inadequate  for  the  carrving  of  vit.al 
Li.S.  supplies. 
Whafs  being  done  about  it? 
For  one  thing,  we  built  and  now  sail  the 
Savannah,  first  and  only  atomic-powered 
merchantman  In  the  world.  But  this  vessel 
was  intended  more  for  science  and  prettiee 
than  for  pronts. 

And  during  the  past  half  dozen  years  we 
have  done  a  lot  on  the  automation  of  Ireiaht- 
ers.  The  "but"  m  this  c.-se  is  that  Japan 
has  done  a  lot  more  and  that  nation  is  bv 
far  the  leading  shipbuilder  of  the  world.  ' 
One  bright  spot  is  containcriaation  an 
efficiency  p-ocess  in  which  containers' the 
size  of  a  truck  load  are  packed  by  the  manu- 
facturer, shipped  as  a  unit  by  land  and  sea 
and  not  opened  until  thev  reach  the  cui- 
tomcr.    The  U.S.  is  tops  ui  this. 

Another  encouraging  development  is  an 
accelerated  training  program  undertaken  bv 
the  un]on.s  [,nd  the  shippers  to  upgrade  crew'- 
men.  T.hls  has  resulted  in  the  promotion  of 
hundreds  of  seamen  in  the  past  few  months. 
Still,  we're  Just  holding  our  own— if  that 
And  there  are  calls  for  decisive  action  the 
most  drastic  and  current  one  coming 'lust 
last  week  from  Rep.  Wu.liam  T.  Cahill  (R- 
N.J.),  who  numlers  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration's woes  from  the  day  It  wa*  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  Department  61  years 
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Ago.  He  believes  the  Maritime  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  sbould  be  an  Independent  agency. 

There  Is  also  an  "Independence"  bill  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate. 

No  matter  how  these  measures  wind  up. 
what  our  merchant  3iarlne  really  wants  Is 
more  government  money,  a  source  of  supply 
which  It  has  relied  on  since  the  subsidies 
were  first  authorized  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936. 

Since  the  subsidies  began  more  than  $2 
billion  has  been  given  to  shipping  lines  sisrv- 
Iclng  regular  trade  routes  and  carrying  essen- 
tial cargoes.  About  one-quarter  of  the 
money  was  used  to  underwrite  construction 
to  replace  obsolete  ships.  The  remainder 
was  used  for  operating  subsidies,  mostly  for 
wages. 

The  Maritime  Administration's  request  for 
the  1967  fiscal  year  totals  t289,395,000 — and 
is  the  lowest  submitted  In  seven  years. 

This  year's  request  calls  for  only  (85  mil- 
lion for  ship  construction,  compared  with  the 
more  than  $132  mlllon  for  the  1965-66  fiscal 
year.  Augmented  by  $15  million  more,  to  be 
made  available  through  juggling  of  boolc- 
keeplng,  it  will  pay  for  13  cargo  ships  under 
the  fleet  replacement  program. 

Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  o5  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Ir^tltute,  which  has  a 
membership  of  45  shipping  lines  operating 
about  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  merchant 
marine,  points  out  that  as  far  back  as  three 
years  ago  Russia  was  building  two  merchant 
ships  a  week.  The  Soviets'  construction  is 
at  least  as  formidable  now,  he  said,  adding: 

"Our  leaders  in  Washington.  In  spite  of  a 
great  maritime  past  and  a  bitter  lesson  in  two 
world  wars,  seem  unable  to  grasp  the  true 
value  and  the  proper  use  of  a  strong  mer- 
chant fleet." 

If  the  situation  is  as  bleak  as  the  AMMI 
paints  it,  how  are  we  able  to  supply  our  Viet 
Nam  forces  at  all?  Principally  by  dipping 
Into  our  mothball  fleet.  This  reserve  fleet — 
as  the  government  prefers  to  call  It — consists 
of  1.400  old  merchant  vessels  almost  all  of 
tbem  World  War  II  Jobs.  A  tenth  of  them 
have  been  placed  back  in  service  to  support 
the  Viet  effort,  and  it  would  seem  at  flrst 
glance,  that  we  still  have  a  comfortable  mar- 
gin of  reserve  safety. 

Not  so.  warn  the  AMMI.  Over  700  of  those 
mothballed  freighters  are  Liberty  ships.  "It 
is  significant  to  note."  says  the  industry 
group,  "that  the  military  no  longer  consider 
the  Liberty  ship  suitable  for  present  day  mili- 
tary operations.  This  wipes  out  over  half  of 
our  reserve  fleet  capability.  Within  the  next 
several  years,  the  entire  reserve  fleet  can  be 
considered  only  for  its  scrap  value,  due  to  age 
and  obsolescence." 

UNIONS    HIT    FEDEEAL   PLAN 

Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union  which  represents  35.000  men 
on  550  of  the  nation's  deep  sea  ships,  views 
the  future  similarly. 

"We  are  engaged  In  a  tough  military  situ- 
ation across  the  Pacific,"  he  declared,  "and 
even  though  Viet  Nam  Is  not  a  full-scale 
emergency  action,  we  are  suffering  from  a 
critical  shortage  of  ships,  shortages  of  skillek 
seamen  and  shipyard  workers  and  the  au^ 
thoritles  have  no  plans  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  situation. 

"The  Defense  Department  and  Maritime 
Administration  are  frantically  digging  old 
slow  ships  out  of  the  lald-up  fleet  and  recon- 
ditioning them  at  great  cost  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  in  what  is  actually  only  a  brush 
flre  war  at  this  time." 

The  NMU  has  Joined  other  maritime  un- 
ions to  head  off  what  they  declared  is  a 
government-authorissed  attempt  to  use  for- 
eign-flag ships  by  U.S.  companies  for  servic- 
ing essential  trade  routes. 

A  spokesman  declared  that  the  Commerce 
Department,  under  which  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration functions,  is  ready  "to  give  the 
green    light    to    subeldized    companies    to 


charter  foreign  vessels  for  their  regular  runs, 
replacing  ships  the  companies  have  diverted 
to  the  Viet  Nam  run.'' 

"The  law  prohibit*  this  except  In  'extreme 
circumstances.' "  he  said.  "The  mala  'ex- 
treme circumstance*  involved  at  this  time 
seems  to  be  the  Defense  Department's  deci- 
sion not  to  take  aay  more  US  vessels  out 
of  mothballs — to  saX'e  the  co.st  of  recondi- 
tioning them." 

Casey  and  his  Institute  agree,  to  a  point. 
He  said  tlie  government  Is  reluctant  to  pull 
the  World  War  II  Victory  ships  from  the 
mothball  fleet.  Originally,  he  explained,  it 
was  thought  that  reeondltlonlng  of  each  ves- 
sel would  cost  aboi.it  $200,000.  It  proved  to 
be  about  twice  th.\t. 

REJtVEN.\tlON    PROGRAM 

The  iustit'Ue.  to  rejuvenate  the  mercliant 
fleet,  has  proposed  a  program  which  includes 
that  "American  slilp  owners  should  have  the 
right  to  construct,  reconstruct  and  repair 
vessels  at  home  or  abroad,  and  therei.fter  to 
operate  them  under  the  American  flag  i  with- 
out payment  of  duif )  for  all  purposes,  in  all 
trades,  and  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  vessf-ls  built  in  this  country." 

Under  the  subsidy  and  preferential  cargo 
rules,  this  is  not  Allowed,  and  the  unions 
say  this  is  the  way  It  should  be.  Casey  sees 
no  other  way  out. 

"The  military,"  hs  declared,  'is  constantly 
demanding  more  vessels,  and  all  of  our  ships 
are  working  on  the  commercial  trade  routes. 
We've  got  to  get  ships  somewhere 

"We  want  the  ships  built  here.  American 
craftsmanship  can't  be  topped.  Well  flght 
for  enough  subsidy  oioney  for  sufHclent  ships. 
But  if  the  government  wont  spend  the 
money,  it  leaves  us  no  alternative." 

The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  for  the  use 
of  foreign-flag  ships,  whicli  fall  under  two 
categories:  Those  operated  and  owned  by 
foreign  investment  and  ijovernments  and 
those  which  operatle  under  "flags  of  con- 
venience"— American  owned  but  sailing  un- 
der other  flags,  primarily  Panamanian  and 
Llberian.  to  escape  U..S.  costs  and  to  be 
manned  by  low-pnoed  foreign  crews. 

Unions  charge  tliat  these  ships  also  escape 
the  stringent  U.S.  aefety  rules  and  point  to 
the  recent  disaster  aboard  the  cruise  ship 
Yarmouth  Castle.  In  which  90  died.  She 
was  owned  by  a  Canadian,  used  US.  ports, 
carried  American  passengers  and  sailed  un- 
der the  Panamanian  flag.  Shipping  repre- 
sentatives say  this  slioestring  type  of  opera- 
tion is  the  exception. 

The  Defense  Department  in  efforts  to  play 
down  the  crisis  facing  the  US  merchant 
marine,  lists  the  Anierlcan-owned  vessels 
under  flags  of  contenienre  as  within  U.S. 
"effective  control."  More  than  400  vessels 
are  so  viewed 

Additionally,  the  eoveriiment  has  at- 
tempted to  use  foraign-owned  and  operated 
ships  to  carry  esseatial  cargoes  to  the  war 
zone.  This,  at  time,  has  run  into  serious 
snags. 

Curran  said  his  union  has  "warned  that 
our  country  could  not  place  reliance  on  the 
merchant  ships  of  our  allies  because  allies 
win   consider   their  own    interests   first." 

BALKED    At    VIETNAM    RUN 

"With  few  exceptions,"  he  said,  "they  are 
still  allowing  their  ihips  to  trade  with  North 
Viet  Nam  as  they  have  done  with  Red  China, 
Cuba  and  the  Iroa  Curtain  countries,  re- 
gardless of  how  tfcls  might  conflict  with 
American  Interests  and  objectives.  The  own- 
ers of  those  shipys  liave  been  maklr.g  .-noney 
out  of  both  sides  of  the  cold  and  hot  war. 

"But  when  the  Defense  Department  tried 
to  use  foreign  shlpe  to  carry  military  sup- 
plies to  Viet  Nam  for  our  fighting  forces  they 
encountered  all  kintfs  of  difficulties. 

"In  some  cases  the  'friendly'  foreign  gov- 
ernments would  not  let  their  ships  mako  the 
voyage,    claiming    tjiey    wanted    to    remain 


'neutral.'  In  others  the  crews  of  foreign 
ships  refused  to  sail,  refusing  to  'aid  im- 
perialist aggression,' 

"We  certainly  cannot  rely  on  the  exploited 
crews  who  man  the  American-owned  runa- 
way flag,  so-called  'effective  control"  ships, 
who  are  picked  up  anywhere  In  the  world, 
including  Hong  Kong,  without  any  security 
preciutions  that  mean  anything. 

"The  Viet  Nam  situation  has  proven  the 
fiillacy  of  the  'effective  control'  theory." 

As  for  the  AMMI's  proposal  to  build  Amer- 
ican ships  oversc:is  to  beat  the  high  labor 
costs  here,  an  NMU  spokesman  said  this  i.s 
just  allowing  them  to  put  "the  foot  In  thp 
door." 

"American  lines  would  Just  be  building  \i\ 
yards  that  would  also  be  available  to  our 
enemies,"  he  said.  "The  next  step  would  be 
'Why  s.iil  them  under  the  American  flag' 
Why  net  ruti  them  under  a  foreign  flag?' 

"Our  need  Is  for  a  strong  merchant 
mririne.  for  peacetime  and  In  war.  W'e  not 
only  need  to  build  our  own  ships  here,  but 
In  times  of  emergency  we  must  be  capable 
of  building  ships  for  our  allies." 

What  Is  the  answer?  It  already  may  lie 
on  President  Johnson's  desk.  Before  him 
are  two  reports:  the  Interagency  Maritime 
Task  Force  study  and  the  President's  Man- 
time  Advisory  Committee  report. 

The  advisory  committee  was  established 
with  industry,  labor  and  public  represent  i- 
llon  to  cope  with  the  officer  union's  strii?e 
last  summer  and  has  continued  In  existence- 
to  deal  with  over-all  mailtlme  problem.'; 
The  task  force  was  appointed  later  ov 
President  Johnson  and  consists  of  govern- 
ment   executives. 

According  to  the  task  force's  proposals.  I'.-.e 
merchant  marine  would  consist  of  slightiv 
more  than  800  ships  by  1985.  They  wouia 
only  carry  about  8%  of  the  nation's  water- 
borne  foreign  trade. 

The  maritime  committee  plans  for  a  ni  ■'•- 
ch.int  marine  numbering  more  than  l.lO.i 
ships  which,  by  1985.  would  carry  about  30' 
of  tlie  nation's  foreign  cargoes.  The.  ns'-; 
force's  fleet  would  employ  about  15.000  sea- 
men, the  maritime  group's  ships  would  be 
mnned  by  about  27.000. 

FATE   OF  THE   SUBSIDIES 

Under  the  group's  plans,  federal  spending 
for  shipping  of  government  sponsored  car- 
goes would  end  as  early  as  1975.  They  would 
still  amount  to  $12  million  a  year  at  that  time 
under  the  force's  study  but  would  probably 
end  by  1985. 

According  to  an  analysis  sponsored  by  a 
nianagement-labor  research  group,  total  U  S 
fleet  production  would  increase  sixfold  over 
this  year's  tonnage  levels  under  the  maritime 
group,  but  this  is  only  80'"c  under  the  t.ask 
force  plan. 

Many  in  the  industry,  both  labor  and  man- 
agement, believe  that  the  task  force  repc-t. 
if  adopted,  will  mean  tjie  death  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet.  They  deci&re.  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  advisory  group's  recommendations 
may  breathe  new  life  Into  the  fleet. 

This  is  tile  way  Curran  sums  up  the  two 
reports :  ' 

"The  task  force  recommends  greater  reli- 
ance on  foreign  flag  ships.  Including  continu- 
ation of  the  'effective  control'  policy.  It  also 
calls  for  futher  weakening  of  the  protectinn 
now  given  in  the  law — but  not  adequatcl.v 
enforced — for  American  flag  ships  and  ship- 
yards. The  task  force  report  means  accept- 
ance by  this  country  of  a  position  of  slxf".  or 
seventh  rate  maritime  power  .  .  . 

PROGRAM  CALLED  POSITIVE 

"The  advisory  committee  program  is  po=l- 
ti\e.  It  points  to  our  country's  merchant 
marine  regaining  the  strength  which  it  mus: 
have  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  countn,'.  It 
outlines  how  this  can  be  done  eflective'.v 
a'ii  r>ff!c!ently.  with  the  country's  needs  .i'- 
w:yj   the  flrst  consideration,  and  It   leaves 


no  questions  about  our  country's  ability  to 
achieve  these  goals." 

Labor  representatives  and  ship  owners 
have  made  their  recommendations.  Tlie  en- 
t;re  problem  has  been  studied  and  restudied 
on  Presidential,  Congressional  and  Independ- 
ent agency  levels.  But  recommendatlon.s  and 
studies  do  not  build  ships. 

All  concerned  agree  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  quickly,  to  save  the  merchant 
fleet. 

What? 

The  cliolce  Is  the  President's 


PEACE  CORPS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles],  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
I  think  of  the  Peace  Corps  I  am  reminded 
of  a  Will  Rogers  movie.  In  the  movie — 
I  think  it  was  "Life  Beains  at  40"— 'Will 
commented  that  the  man  of  the  future 
would  not  be  a  man  at  all.  He  would 
be  a  thumb.  A  thumb  to  push  the  but- 
tons that  would  get  the  work  done. 

The  famed  humorist  was  making  the 
point  that  man  all  too  often  gets  wrapped 
up  in  the  material  things  of  life,  that  man 
sometimes  forgets  about  humanity.  'Will 
Rogers,  as  I  understand  him,  felt  that 
the  most  important  thing  about  human- 
ity was  human  beings.  The  Peace  Corps 
feels  that  way,  too. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  wliy  all 
of  us  should  know  more  about  the  Peace 
Corps  and  its  work.  To  begin  with,  we 
taxpayers  are  supporting  it  at  a  cost  of 
S114  million  this  fiscal  year,  yet  many 
people  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  it 
really  does. 

Maryland  has  some  close  links  with 
the  Peace  Corps  since  it  was  created  in 
1961.  Three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
men  and  women  from  Maryland  have 
signed  up  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Two  of  our  State's  great  institutions  of 
learning  have  trained  a  total  of  381  vol- 
unteers for  service  in  5  nations.  The 
University  of  Maryland  has  trained  289 
volunteers  for  service  in  British  Hon- 
duras. Ecuador,  Morocco,  and  Venezuela. 
St.  John's  College  has  trained  95  volun- 
teers for  service  in  India  and  Is  also  the 
first  school  at  which  Exchange  Peace 
Corpsmen  have  been  trained. 

Nearly  12,000  volunteers  from  the  en- 
tire country  are  now  at  work  in  46  na- 
tions. By  the  end  of  this  year,  volun- 
teers will  be  working  in  at  least  50 
nations,  the  Peace  Corps'  new  Director 
Jack  Vaughn,  announced  the  other  day. 
More  than  20  nations  are  still  trying  to 
get  their  first  allotment  of  volunteers. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  get  them 
because  the  demand  for  volunteers  had 
long  exceeded  the  supply. 

Volunteers  carry  on  literally  hundreds 
of  jobs — in  health,  education,  commu- 
nity development,  food  production,  and 
so  forth.  More  than  half  of  all  volun- 
teers teach.  In  half  a  dozen  African 
nations  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
degree-holding  high  school  teachers  are 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  The  influence 
of  these  volunteers  is  not  easily  meas- 
ured. But  look  at  it  this  way:  What 
would  it  mean  if  half  of  the  degree- 
holding  teachers  in  these  six  nations 
came  from  Red  China? 


But  the  basic  mission  of  the  volunteer 
is  not  to  teach  students,  raise  food  pro- 
duction or  build  roads,  important  as 
these  things  are.  He  is  sent  overseas  to 
serve  at  a  people-to-people  level  as  a 
force  for  social  chancre.  He  seeks  to 
bring  about  this  change  in  a  peaceful 
manner  by  teaching  his  skills  to  others 
and  by  encouraging  them  to  use  these 
.^kills  on  their  ovv-n  initiative  after  he  has 
left. 

It  takes  an  unusual  person  to  do  this, 
Maryland  can  take  pride  that  it  has 
produced  so  manj  people  who  have  been 
wilhng  to  a.ssume  this  awesome  respon- 
sibility. 

One  of  Maryland's  returned  volunteers 
is  Miss  Barbara  Rasin  in  Baltimore. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Barbara's  over- 
seas experience  as  typical.  But  it  is- — 
for  a  volunteer.  She  spent  2  years  in 
Gabon  where  she  organized  and  taught 
in  a  secretarial-training  school  in  Lam- 
barenez.  Things  seldom  got  dull  because 
she  had  such  interesting  neighbors — one 
was  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer.  She  spent 
her  sec  id  year  setting  up  and  operating 
a  community  center  in  the  town  of  Port 
Genti.  At  night  when  she  was  not  .swat- 
ting half-dollar-size  mosquitoes,  she 
taught  adult  education  classes. 

Today  Barbara  is  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Headquarter.s  staff  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  She  is  proud  of  her  Peace 
Corps  service  overseas.  In  fact,  she  says 
she  got  more  out  of  it  than  she  gave.  " 

I  heartily  endorse  tlie  Peace  Corps 
and  the  ideas  that  motivate  it.  And  I 
urge  all  young  men  and  women  of  Mary- 
land to  consider  2  years  of  ser\ice  as"  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer. 


toward  a  master's  degree,  hold  down  a 
job,  and  support  a  family— all  at  the 
same  t.me.  Many  of  my  very  good 
friends,  who  would  have  been  fine 
educators,  accepted  more  lucrative  posi- 
tions outside  the  teaching  profession, 
after  completing  their  master's  work,  to 
pay  for  the  debts  incurred  during  school. 

Others  were  forced  to  drop  their  mas- 
ters  work  and  return  to  teaching  with- 
out the  additional  preparation.  None 
of  us  could  claim  a  tax  deduction  for 
our  educational  expenses.  Most  as- 
suredly, such  an  allowance  would  have 
been  of  great  assistance. 

My  sponsorship  of  this  legislation  re- 
sults from  a  recent  proposal  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Internal  Revenue  regarding  the 
deductibility  of  educational  expenses. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  regulation 
would,  if  put  into  effect  next  January  as 
propo.scd,  virtually  eliminate  the  deduct- 
ibility of  educational  expenses  by  teach- 
ers in  the  computation  of  personal  in- 
come taxes. 

More  must  be  done,  rather  than  less, 
to  maintain  and  encourage  continued 
high  standards  in  the  educational  field, 
and  so  I  am  supporting  legislation  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  deduction  of 
educational  expenses  by  teachers.  I 
hope  this  measure  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  this  Congress  in  the 
vei-y  near  futm-e. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  ED- 
UCATIONAL EXPENSES  OF  TEACH- 
ERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Schisler]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers ' 
to  deduct  from  gross  income  the  ex-  ' 
penses  incurred  in  pursuing  courses  for 
academic  credit  and  degrees  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  including 
certain  travel. 

Today  we  are  facing  a  critical  short- 
age of  teachers  at  all  educational  levels. 
There  are  no  signs  of  relief  as  schools 
around  the  Nation  prepare  to  open  their 
doors  to  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents who  will  begin  and  continue  their 
education  this  fall. 

Our  need  for  more  teachers  and  teach- 
ers with  education  beyond  a  bachelor's 
degree  grows  more  acute  each  year,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that  everything  pos- 
sible must  be  done  right  now  to  encour- 
age present  teachers  to  remain  bi  their 
profession  and  to  attract  additional 
people  to  this  field. 

My  own  expei-ience  in  the  teaching 
profession  has  made  me  acutely  aware  of 
the  demands  and  outside  pressures 
which  drive  so  many  from  the  educa- 
tional field.  I  am  aware  of  the  hard- 
ships and  diflBculties  of  trying  to  work 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
herct^?fore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Abernethy,  for  20  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today;  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wacgonner.  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.' 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revi.^e  and  extend  his  remarks  and  "to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hail*,  for  30  minutes,  on  September  1: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.*  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall  I ,  for  30  minutes,  today:  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  1 ;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Sickles  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hov\-ARD  1 .  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Schisler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Howard),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  In  the   Congressional 
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Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mrs.  Kellt  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereujxjn 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  17419.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  In- 
corporating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  re- 
define eligibility  Tor  membership  therem. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroll  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3105.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  1,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2698.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  calendar  year  1965,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (H.  Doc.  No.  4r87); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2699.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  charges  for  feovernment- 
owneU  quarters  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Alaska, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2700.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pe<leral 
Power  Commlaglon.  transmitting  a  repoi-t  on 
the  Ozark  Beach,  Taney  Coxinty,  Mo.,  hydro- 
electric development  project,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  807;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comirerce. 

2701.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corjjs,  transmitting  a  report  on  tort  claims 
paid  during  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  t<3  the 
provisions  of  62  Stat.  983  (1948),  28  UJS  C. 
2673;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


2702.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  dra|t  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  an  in- 
creased contrlbutlo*  by  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Way»  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AKD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resclutlon  993.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14026, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  liKured  banks-  from  Issuing 
negotiable  interest-bearing  or  discounted 
notes,  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtetlness  (Rept.  No.  1922). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  EDMONDSOBT:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11667.  A  bill  to 
preserve  the  domestic  gold  mining  Industry 
and  to  increase  the  domestic  production 
of  gold;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1923). 
Referred  to  the  dommlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stats  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8034.  A  bill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  certain  grants  to  the 
Menominee  Indlaa  people  of  Menominee 
County,  Wis.,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1924).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union- 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4665.  An  act 
relating  to  the  inccme  tax  treatment  of  ex- 
ploration expenditures  in  the  case  of  mining 
(Rept.  No.  1925).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H  R.  15750.  An  act 
to  amend  farther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  1927).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Corimlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Annual  report  for  the  vear  1965 
(Rept.  No.  1928),  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  954.  Resolution  to  create  a'per- 
manent  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1929). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUeta 
Gloria  Galura;  with  amendment  i  Rept.  No. 
1926).  Referred  tc  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  | 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  CALL4N: 
H.R.  17446.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Council  for  the  Handicapped,  and  to  declare 
a  national  policy  for  the  adjustment,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  with  emphasis  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  handicapped  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  enable  them  to  take  their  rightful 


place  In  society,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  CJommittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   CLANCY: 

H.R.  17447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  t!ie 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  j>er- 
mlt  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  ,i 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   CORMAN: 

H  R.  17448.  A  bill  to  make  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
applicable  to  the  organized  professional  team 
sixjrts  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of  such 
laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects  of  the 
orsanlzed  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  I.A  GARZA: 

H.R.  17449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  tra'-cl;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  FRASER:' 

H.R.  17450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Bands  and 
Pillager  and  Lake  Winnlbigoshish  Bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  No.  18-B  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

HR.  17451.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
rank,  pay,  and  retirement  privileges  for  ol- 
ficers  serving  In  certain  positions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  17452.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BvMr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  17453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  correct  an  inequity 
with  respect  to  survivor  annuities  of  certain 
students  by  reason  of  the  4-month  interim 
period  requirement  between  school  years; 
to  the  Conamlttee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  17454.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  17455.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Bands  and 
Pillager  and  Lake  Winniblgoshisb  Bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  No.  18-B  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  17456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  ofBce.'s 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  17457.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  National 
Council  for  the  Handicapped,  and  to  declare 
a  national  {X>llcy  for  the  adjustment,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  with  emphacis  upon  develop- 
ment of  the  handicapped  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  enable  them  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  society,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAT: 

HR.  17458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.i! 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  with  respect  to  the 
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Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  17459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war  or- 
phans" educational  assistance  program  of 
title  38,  TJnlted  States  Code,  to  expend  to 
wives  of  veterans  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  and  to  widows  of  veterans 
who  died  of  a  service-connected  disability 
the  same  educational  benefits  which  are  pro- 
vided for  war  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.SCHISLER: 
H.R.  17460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ;Ulow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H  R.  17461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17462.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;   to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  17463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr,  OLSON  of  Minnesota : 
H.R.  17464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
t-oral  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultiu-al  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  17465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  by  teachers  of  the 
expenses  undertaken  by  them  in  pursuing 
courses  for  academic  credit  and  degrees  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  including 
certain  travel;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  17466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education   and  including  certain  travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1291.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and    women;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H  Con.  Res.  996.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
urge  negotiation  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  article  28.  for 
relief  of  tariff  on  machines  used  in  making 
pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FIND: 
H  Res.  994.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy shall  prohibit  such  aircraft  landings  as 
may  be  found  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  residents  of  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods; to  the  Commltt«e  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commeroe. 


By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.  Res,  995.  Resolution  to  create  a  perma- 
nent  Select   Committee   on    Standards   and 
Conduct;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Res  996.  Resolution  to  creat*  a  perma- 
nent   Select    Committee    on    Standards    and 
Conduct;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H,  Res.  997.  Resolution  to  create  a  perma- 
nent   Select    Committee    on    Standards   and 
Conduct;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   MILLER: 

H  Res  998.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  774.  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  ol  Commerce  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H  Res.  999.  Resolution  to  include  drum 
and  bugle  corps  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

H.R.  17467.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Fldilio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

clary.  •'' 

By  Mr  CONTE : 

H.R   17468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 

Michienzi;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 

By  Mr  DELANEY: 

H.R.  17469.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Alvaro 

Carlos   Carreras;    to   the   Committee    on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  17470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Veselln 
Vuclnic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GI-M.MO: 
H.R.    17471.  A   bill    for   the  relief  of  Mrs 
T.aeko   (Natale   Anthony)    Laurltano;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsvlvania- 
HM.  17472.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Sp5c 
Joseph  H.  Barkley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HH.  17473.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Khalil 
Ellas   Barchinl;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
KR.  17474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sunc- 
Won-Ko;  to  the  Commltt-ee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM : 
an.  17475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hermine 
Grigorian,  nee  Minassian;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.    17476.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Corazon  Chu  Cea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


I  SENATE 

Wednk.sda^-,  ArcusT  31,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Maurine 
B.  Neuberger,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  our  Father:  For  this  sacra- 
mental moment,  closing  the  doors  to  a 
noisy  world  full  of  terror  and  alarm,  we 
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enter  this  pavilion  of  quietness  and  peace, 
to  acknowledge  our  utter  dependence 
upon  Thee— Thou  who  hast  made  us  in 
Thy  image  and  for  Thyself. 

Forgive  us  for  smug  satisfaction  with 
our.selves  and  for  our  cynical  contempt 
of  others.  Purge  our  minds  of  prejudices 
out  of  which  we  make  walls  separating 
us  from  our  fellow  man.  Cleanse  our 
hearts  of  the  uncleanness  which  blinds 
our  eyes  to  the  splendor  of  spiritual  veri- 
ties—for we  know  that  it  is  only  thp 
pure  in  heart  who  can  see  Thee. 

So  may  we  be  more  worthy  to  belong 
to  the  one  great  family  of  Thy  children 
and  to  take  our  place  at  the  common 
table  of  humanity  where  the  bread  of 
fellowship  is  broken  and  the  wine  of  sac- 
rifice is  shared. 

And  Tiiine  shall  be  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  August  31   1966 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I    appoint   Hon.    Mavrine   B.    Neuberger    a 
Senator   from   the   State   of   Oregon,   to  per- 
form   the    duties    of    the    Chair   during    niv 
absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.';.  NEUBERGER  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday 
August  30,  1966,  was  dispensed  with 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees wert-  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

On  request  of  Mr,  Young  of  Ohio,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Congress  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  todav. 

On  request  of  Mr,  Lausche,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,   statements   during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  PREPARED- 
NESS SUBCOMMTITEE  OP  OUR 
WORLDWIDE  MILITARY  COMMIT- 
MENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, last  week  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
commenced  its  hearing  into  our  world- 
wide military  commitments  and  our 
ability  to  respond  to  them.  The  Hcn- 
orable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
was  the  leadoff  witness. 

To  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
this  is  an  extremely  Important  and  sig- 
nificant inquiry.  It  represents  a  care- 
ful and  determined  effort  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  to  re- 
view and  measure  all  of  our  formal  and 
informal  defense  commitments  and  as- 
surances so  as  to  ascertain  the  degree, 
if  any.  that  we  are  overcommltted  and 
overextended  all  over  the  world,  in  rhe 
light  of  our  present  and  potential 
resources. 

Inherent  in  this  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  free  world  allies, 
whose  stake  in  the  cause  of  freedom  is 
as  great  as  ours,  are  bearing  their  fair 
share  of  the  common  burden. 

Let  me  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Stenwis,  for  his  wisdom  and  sound  judg- 
ment in  undertaking  this  timely  and  im- 
portant inquiry.  It  is  one  which  will 
go  far  in  providing  the  Congress  and 
the  public  with  those  facts  which  are 
essential  to  informed  and  intelligent 
judgment  about  a  matter  that  involves 
in  vital  fashion  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  an  article  by  the  able  newspaper- 
man, Marshall  McNeil,  "Stennis  Unit  To 
Probe  Military  Commitments";  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  by  the  able 
and  respected  Arthur  Krock,  "Issue  of 
U.S.  Global  Overcommitment";  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Columbia,  S.C,  Record 
"Where  Do  We  Stand?";  an  editorial  In 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  "Senator 
Stennis'  Warning";  and  an  editorial  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  entitled  "Stretched 
Thin." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materisd 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News. 

Aug.  24.  1966] 

Stennis  Unit  To  Probe  MrLrr.^RY 

COMMrrMENTS 

(By  MarshaU  McNeil) 

The  Senate  Investigation  that  starts  to- 
morrow Into  the  extent  of  our  world-wide 
military  commitments,  and  o\rr  ability  tc  re- 
spond to  them,  could  have  a  major  Impact  on 
future  Pentagon  plans  and  budgets. 

The  inquiry  will  be  conducted  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  head- 
ed by  Sen.  Jorn  Stennis  (D.,  Miss.). 
_  This  will  be  no  spur-of-the-moment  hear- 
ing. The  Subcommittee  staff — the  same 
group  President  Johnson  headed  when  he 
was  a  senator — started  preparing  for  it  last 
AprU. 

XUSK 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  last 
February  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  we  have   formal   commitment* 


with  more  than  40(  countries  to  assist  them 
militarily  if  they  are  the  victims  of  aggres- 
sion, win  be  the  fltst  witness. 

•'These  ex'ensivie  commitments."  Sen. 
Stennis  said,  "make  it  imperative  that  we 
take  a  new  and  sober  look  at  them  and  make 
a  hard  and  realistic  appraisal  of  what  level 
of  military  etTort  and  response  would  be  re- 
quired by  us  if  tv»o,  three  or  more  contin- 
gencies or  outbreaks  should  occur  simulta- 
neously." 

He  said  the  U.S.  could  not  supply  and 
maintain  all  the  conventional  military  forces 
that  would  be  required  to  meet  all  our  world- 
wide military  commitments  at  the  same  time. 

'•Nevertheless,"  lie  said,  "(we)  need  an 
over-all  assessment  of  the  extent  of  our  mili- 
tary commitments  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  de- 
cision as  to  what  level  of  strength  (of  otxr 
military  forces)  should  be  provided  within 
our  resoxirces." 

When  that  level  of  strength  is  determined 
and  fixed  by  CongPess.  Sen.  Stennis  said,  "it 
should  be  supportad  in  all  aspects  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

A  major  signifiorince  of  the  investigation 
is  that  these  other  military  commitments 
exist  while  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  'V'iet  Nam 
which  soon  may  inquire  more  than  400,000 
U.S.  servicemen. 

MANY   YEARS 

Sen.  Stennis  oIt«n  has  said  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  would  last  many  years,  and  that  even 
after  we  win  it.  ttte  U.S.  would  be  required 
to  keep  some  of  Its  military  there — Just  as 
we  have  in  Korea. 

As  do  most  senators.  Sen.  Stennis  believes 
the  costs  of  the  V|et  Nam  w.-ir  will  continue 
to  spiral,  and  he  expects  the  Pentagon  will 
ask  for  another  s^pplemenuil  appropriation, 
possibly  as  much  dm  $10  billion,  by  early  next 
year. 

Sen.  Stennis  said  Mr.  Rusk  will  be  expected 
to  give  a  broad  view  of  our  comniitinents  and 
to  "address  himself  specifically  to  NATO  and 
its  status  and  problems." 

Subsequently,  lihe  chairman  added  Mr. 
Rusk  wiU  be  recalled  to  testify  in  a  secret 
session  of  the  Sub«Comniittee. 

The  Senator  hopes  to  hold  more  public 
hearings,  but  he  warned  that  because  of 
"security  considemtions"  most  of  the  testi- 
mony would  have  to  be  taken  In  executive 
session. 

(From  the  New  Vork  Times.  Aug.  28,  1966) 
In  the  N.^TION:  I$sue  of  US    Global  Over- 

CataMITMENT 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  .\\Jgust  27. — The  purpose  of  a 
current  Senate  silbcommittee  inquiry  la  to 
measure  against  the  Administration's  policy 
of  going  to  the  aid  of  all  i>eoples  under  the 
threat  or  presence  of  external  aggression,  its 
capacity  to  do  thi»  and  slmulataneoiisly  care 
lor  the  economic  and  military  defense  re- 
quirements of  the  "United  States.  And  it  was 
evident  during  tlje  questioning  of  the  first 
witness.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  that  no 
subcommittee  meBiber  was  satisfied  with  his 
answers.  j 

Nor  was  this  dissatisfaction  allayed  by  the 
staged  news  conference,  after  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing later  that  day,  in  which  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamam  let  loose  a  torrent  of  sta- 
tistics designed  to  show  that  United  States' 
military  capability  is  sufficient  to  meet  any 
foreseeable  strain  in  carrying  out  the  Ad- 
ministration's global  anil-aggression  policy. 

The  questions  o(  the  Senate  group  implied 
no  doubt  that  thfc  country  has  the  military 
and  economic  strength  to  wage  the  war  in 
Vietnam  without  tacnficing  any  essential  re- 
quirement of  national  defense.  And  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  dissent  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  petition  of  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  American  people — that  the  C3ot- 
ernment  is  Involvfd  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
the    degree    that    either    withdrawing    our 


forces  entirely,  or  conflntag  them  to  defen. 
slble  enclaves.  Is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

SENATOaS  DISTUKKXD   BT    RtrSK 

But  Husk's  Interpretation  of  the  anti-ag- 
gression commitment  as  a  global  obligation 
from  which  the  use  of  American  armed  forces 
anywhere  was  not  excluded,  even  in  "the  ab- 
sence of  a  defense  treaty.  Congressional  dec- 
laration or  United  States  military  presence  ' 
clearly  disturbed  the  subcoixmiltt«e.  Also, 
though  the  Secretary  made  a  passing  reSer- 
ence  to  Congress  as  a  participating  partner 
with  the  President  in  determining  whether  to 
use  forte  in  each  instance  of  external  ai:- 
gression  that  might  arise  elsewhere  and  care- 
fully qualified  "force"  with  the  adjective 
"collective."  committeemen  were  not  im- 
pressed, for  reasons  clear  in  the  record  of  the 
wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  Among  these 
are  the  following: 

( 1 )  President  Truman  engaged  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  In  Korea  with. 
out  seeking  the  constitutional  association  of 
Congress.  He  based  his  authority  on  the 
commitment  assvimed  by  the  United  States 
as  a  signatory  of  the  Unlt-ed  Nations  Charter, 
before  the  U.N.,  by  resolution  and  at  the 
President's  request,  imposed  the  same  com- 
mitment on  its  other  members.  But,  though 
this  made  the  war  officially  a  U.N.  "police 
action,"  Its  other  members  contributed  only 
5  per  cent  to  the  cost  and  military  manpo'Aer 
of  the  war. 

(2)  President  Kennedy  expanded  United 
States  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  frooi 
the  handful  of  military  advisers  dlspxatchcd 
by  President  Eisenhower  to  a  strong  Ameri- 
can military  presence  in  the  country.  He  did 
this  without  Congressional  affirmation  en 
the  basis  of  actions  by  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Trtiman,  which  Congress  had  either 
directly  or  indirectly  endorsed  In  going  to 
the  aid  of  nations  ilireatened  by  Communist 
aggression. 

(3)  President  Johnson  Inherited  wh.it, 
once  It  liad  been  ordered  by  his  predecessor, 
became  a  direct  and  evermounting  militury 
involvement  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnanfi. 
Mr.  Johnson  Initially  did  not  rely  on  the 
SEATO  treaty  as  the  source  of  his  authority 
for  whatever  expansion  of  our  combat  force 
he  would  deem  necessary.  That  was  a  later 
invention  of  the  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Johnson  found  Congressional  authority,  for 
any  military  decisions  he  might  make,  in  a 
resolution  passed  after  an  attack  by  small 
war-vessels  of  North  Vietnam  on  two  United 
States  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

StJPPORT  SOUGHT  IN  TREATY 

It  was  only  when  review  of  the  assurar.c-es 
given  by  Administration  spokesmen  in  the 
Senate  debate  showed  the  resolution  had 
been  approved  on  a  much  more  limited  'an- 
derstanding  of  Its  scope  that  the  State  De- 
partment fell  back  on  the  SEATO  treaty  as 
a   blank-cheque   commitment. 

But  other  signatories  of  the  compact  have 
In  part  accounted  for  their  failure  to  pro- 
vide any  assistance — military  or  economic— 
to  the  Unit«d  States  in  Vietnam  by  pointin? 
out  that  there  is  no  such  commitment  in 
SEATO,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  text. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record,  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  Senate  subcommittees 
concern  over  the  nation's  global  commit- 
ments would  not  be  removed  by  Ru-sk's  cere- 
monial references  to  the  role  of  Congress,  or 
by  his  implication  that  a  sine  qua  non  of 
the  use  of  United  States  armed  force  in  re- 
deeming these  commitments  was  that  it  be 
a  "collective"  (allied)  undertaking. 

The  Secretary's  exposition  of  the  policy 
under  examination  by  the  subcommittee  was 
actually  a  literal,  militant  Interpretation  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  far  beyond  that  made 
in  practice  by  Us  author.  Though  Mr- 
Truman  described  the  Doctrine  as  stating  .^n 
unqualified  obligation  by  the  United  States 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  "any  peoples  threatened  by 


external  aggression  or  Internal  subversion." 
he  invoked  It  on  the  limited  basis  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance  until  the  attack  on 
South  Korea  from  the  Communist  North. 
.And  even  then  he  gave  the  United  States 
military  Intervention  the  semblance  (as  It 
proved)  of  "collective"  action  by  enveloping 
.1  with  the  Charter  and  the  flag  of  the  U.N. 

0.N.  IMPOSED  RESTRAINTS 

In  the  final  analysis  this  tactic  of  President 
Truman  provided  the  U.N.  with  the  authority 
to  impose  the  restraints  on  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  that  prevented  this  nation  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  to  carry  a  war  to  a  con- 
clusion. And  Important  sources  of  the  re- 
str.'iint  were  our  allies  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil despite  their  small  contribution  li>  Korea. 

In  view  of  this  background,  of  the  40  mili- 
tary commitments  of  the  United  States 
abroad  and  of  the  hollow  ring  which  expe- 
rience has  given  to  the  word  "collective,'  the 
subcommittee  merely  indicated  a  wide  public 
uneasiness  about  the  Administration's  global 
antl-aggresslon  concept.  Particularly  since 
Its  choice  of  a  testing-ground  has  proved  so 
fallible  that,  as  Chairman  Stennis  remarked: 
"A  relatively  small  and  undeveloped  country 
stich  as  North  Vietnam  has  been  (ible  to  tie 
ti?  down." 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (SO  Record, 
Aug.  28,  1966) 
Where  Do  We  Stand? 
The  question  of  how  well  the  United  States 
is  prepared  for  war  which  would  be  super- 
■.•nposed  upon  that  In  which  we  are  already 
eng.iged  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  Indeed  a  vital 
one,    and    one    which    has    been    forcefully 
raised  In   the   Senate   Preparedness   Investi- 
gating Subcommittee.- 

Perhaps  the  nuclear  power  of  our  country 
and  of  Rusisa  is  a  sufficient  deterrent  to 
general  war,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons 
no  such  war  is  In  prospect.  And  perhaps  no 
more  smaller  conflicts  are  in  the  cards. 
The  people  of  America  so  hope. 

But  it  is  right  that  Congress  propound  the 
question  to  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, as  Senator  Stennis,  chairman  of  the 
siboommlttee,  has  done.  It  is  the  kind  of 
watchfulness  for  which  this  committee  was 
cre.ited. 

There  was  a  response  from  the  Administra- 
tion so  Immediate  as  to  suggest  a  feeling  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  White  House. 
Secretary  McNamara  sought  to  show  that 
despite  the  extent  of  our  current  commit- 
ments around  the  globe  we  are  fully  able 
to  meet  them. 

But  the  basis  of  Senator  Stennis'  question 
remained  unanswered.  He  has  said  his  com- 
mittee wanted  to  know  "whether  or  not  we 
f-:e.  or  may  be,  over-extended  either  now  or 
in  the  future."  He  had  posed  the  question 
of  what  would  be  our  capacity  if  two  or 
three  other  Viet  Nams  should  develop. 
What,  especially,  would  be  our  resource  In 
manpower? 

It  would  be  comforting  to  conclude  that 
the  only  t-isk  before  us  is  that  of  prevailing 
in  Viet  Nam,  but  the  subcommittee  properly 
asks  if  we  are  sufficiently  secure  in  Europe 
iiid  what  are  the  •realistic  asslssements"  of 
the  future  with  respect  to  our  whole  current 
obligation  and  possible  additional  demands. 

These  are  Indeed  hard  and  searching  ques- 
tions. Including  difficult  looks  ahead,  but 
lest  there  be  a  slumbering  along  the  line 
and  an  over-emphasis  of  the  goal  in  South- 
east Asia,  they  should  be  asked  recurrently 
and  firmly. 

IFrom    the    Winston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 

Aug.  27.  1966] 

Senatok  Stennis'  Warning 

Of  all  the  anxleUes  that  the  war  In  Viet 

Nam  hu  generated,  none  la  more  persistent 

or  more  critical  than  that  raised  again  thia 
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week  by  Senator  John  Stennis  of  Missis- 
sippi; Has  the  war  distorted  our  commit- 
ment and  left  us  In  a  weakened  condition 
elsewhere? 

Secretary  Rusk  Insisted  that  the  war  has 
had  no  such  effect.  And  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara made  what  was  the  only  reasonable 
comment  a  Secretary  of  Defense"  could  make 
in  a  public  hearing.  "We  are,"  he  said, 
"better  prepared  today  to  fulfill  our  world- 
wide commitments  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  years  " 

But  Senator  Stennis'  question  is  serious, 
and  It  cannot  be  laid  to  rest,  as  he  said  by 
"rosy  generalizations."  As  he  said,  "the  hard 
fact  Is  that  a  relatively  small  and  undevel- 
oped country  such  as  North  Viet  Nam  has 
been  able  to  tie  us  down  and  require  a  very 
substantial  commitment  of  our  military 
manpower  and  resources  over  many  months" 
It  is  no  more  tlian  realism  to  insist  that  this 
danger  exists  and  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned, as  Senator  Stennis  is,  about  it. 

The  news  of  the  day  is  not  reassuring 
either.  The  American  contingent  In  Viet 
Nam  has  now  risen  to  more  than  3(X)  000 
men.  Congress  has  closed  the  tioor  on  a 
selective  tapping  of  the  manpower  pool  tliat 
the  Reserves  provide.  Draftees  are  finding 
their  way  to  Viet  Nam  in  very  sliort  order 
these  days.  The  dollar  cost  of  the  war  is 
rising  and  Is  having  a  distressing  effect  on 
the  nation's  economy. 

The  defense  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  the 
attempt  to  stabilize  Southeast  Asia  have 
seemed  to  us  logical  and  reasonable  and 
honorable  things  for  the  United  States  to 
undertake.  And  certainly  our  intervention 
has  denied  the  Communists  almost  sure  suc- 
ce--^  m  Viet  Nam 

The  war.  however,  must  be  kept  in  some 
overall  perspective.  If  the  American  com- 
mitment does  rise,  as  many  people  have  pre- 
dicted it  will,  to  600.000  or  750.000  men.  what 
will  happen  to  our  national  commitments 
cist  where  then?  Are  there  enough  men  to 
supply  the  needs?  Is  the  Administration 
facing  up  to  the  tough  political  decisions 
that  would  keep  our  military  strength  at 
adequate  levels''  And  most  fundamentally, 
is  it  really  in  the  national  interest  to  expand 
the  war  to  such  dimensions  and  to  devote 
-SO  large  a  share  of  our  resources  to  this  war? 
Such  questions  have  emerged  at  each  stage 
of  the  war.  as  it  increased  in  intensity,  but 
they  will  become  more  acute  now.  The 
strain  of  the  war  on  the  national  economy 
is  becoming  heavier  now.  And  it  Is  easy  to 
see  that  the  strain  on  our  capacity  to  meet 
our  responslblitles  elsewhere  is  growing  com- 
mensurately. 

Senator  Stennis  has  been  an  accurate 
prophet  thus  far  of  the  costs  and  risks  of  this 
w.>r.  His  warning  now  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cific and  more  convincing  answer  from  the 
national  administration. 

[From   the  Chicago   (III.)    Tribune.   Aug    26, 

1966] 

Stretched    Thin 

The  Senate  preparedness  subcommittee 
yesterday  provided  the  useful  reminder  to 
the  American  people  that  our  global  commit- 
ments, pledging  us  to  the  defense  of  more 
than  40  countries,  have  stretched  our  mili- 
tary strength  very  thin.  Sen.  Stennis.  the 
chairman,  said  the  hearings  were  intended  to 
explore  "whether  or  not  we  may  be  over- 
extended either  now  or  in  the  future.' 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  the  lead-off  wit- 
ness, said,  yes,  we  are  committed  by  treaty 
to  more  than  40  countries  on  five  continents. 
but  that  we  weren't  posing  as  the  "world's 
policeman"  and  that  we  weren't  seeking  to 
impose  a  "pax  Americana"  on' the  globe. 

"These  commitments,"  he  said,  "do  not  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  we  will  have  to 
fight.  Rather,  by  making  clear  In  advance 
our  estimation  of  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security,  they  reduce  that  likelihood. " 


He  added  that  no  prospective  troublemaker 
should  Jtunp  to  the  conclusion  that  In  the 
absence  of  a  defense  treaty  or  other  commit- 
ment the  United  States  would  not  neces- 
sarily come  to  the  defense  of  a  country 
which  had  come  under  attack.  On  that 
basis,  we  apparently  have  taken  every  non- 
communist  country  in  the  world  under  our 
wing;  yet  Mr.  Rusk  says  we  aren't  to  be  con- 
sidered a  global  policeman. 

Sen.  Stennis  did  not  sound  persuaded.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  relatively  small  and  un- 
developed country  such  as  North  Viet  Nam 
has  been  able  to  tie  us  down  and  require 
a  very  substantial  commitment  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  and  resources  over  many 
months. 

With  so  many  military  commitments,  he 
said,  the  United  States  could  not  afford  to 
become  overly  preoccupied  with  one  area 
of  the  world.  The  question  In  his  mind,  he 
said,  was  how  we  could  expect  to  respond 
if  brush  fire  wars  broke  out  at  a  number  of 
places  at  once.  That,  as  we  mention  else- 
where on  this  page,  is  the  strategy  outlined 
by  Red  China's  defense  minister,  Lin  Piao, 
who  sees  the  United  SUtes  nibbled  to  death 
in  "people's  wars." 

We  do  not  expect  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee can  arrive  at  a  definitive  answer  to  its 
questions  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
United  suites  has  entered  so  many  defense 
treaties  that  probably  few  citizens  can  keep 
track  of  them.  There  are  NATO.  SEATO 
CENTO.  ANZUS,  and  the  Rio  pact  with  19 
l-atm  American  countries  There  are  sepa- 
rate arrangements  with  countries  ranging 
from  Nationalist  China,  Japan,  and  Korea 
to  Liberia 

All  of  these  commitments  have  been  as- 
sumed without  consideration  of  the  factor 
of  equality  of  risk  and  sacrifice.  How  many 
of  these  so-called  allies  could  give  us  real 
help  in  a  showdown?  Most  of  them  refuse 
to  respect  our  trade  embargo  on  communist 
Cuba.  A  large  number  of  them  trade  with 
our  enemy,  communis  North  Viet  Nam 
Some  of  them  sell  wheat  to  communist  China, 
or  arrange  to  build  steel  mills  for  the  Red 
Chinese.  In  Korea,  for  what  In  theory  w.v5 
a  United  Nations  war,  the  United  States  pro- 
vided about  95  percent  of  the  fighting  power, 
aside  from  the  troops  of  South  Korea,  and  it 
also  paid  almost  all  of  the  cost  In  Viet  Nam. 
with  the  exception  of  some  Koreans  an*  Aus- 
tralians, we  fight  alone. 

The  questions  voiced  by  the  Stennis  com- 
m.lttee  are  very  real  ones.  We  are  stretched 
very  thin. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  to  join 
the  Senator  fiom  Missouri.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Sten- 
nis J  has  endeavored  to  have  the  commit- 
tee really  understand  and  be  advised 
of  the  preparedness  conditions  of  our 
miliUry  strength  throughout  the  world. 
Certainly.  db;cussion  of  our  overall  com- 
mitments will  be  very  helpful  to  everj- 
Member  cf  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingui.«;hed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  approval.  He  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  question. 


DEATH  OF  ANDREW  EDMISTON. 
FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM 
WEST  VIRGINIA— LEAVE  OF 
ABSENCE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
the  Honorable  Andrew  Edmiston.  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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from  West  Virginia,  has  died  at  his  home 
In  Weston  In  our  State  of  West  Virginia. 
My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  condo- 
lences to  his  widow,  Beth,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Ann. 

He  had  a  very  distinguished  record  of 
service  for  the  people  of  the  congres- 
sional district  which  he  represented  for 
four  terms  and  also  for  the  citizenry  of 
the  country  he  loved. 

Andrew  Edmiston  was  the  manager  of 
my  campaign  when  I  ran  in  my  first 
primary  for  office  in  the  Senate,  in  1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  this  after- 
noon to  attend  funeral  services  in  West 
Virginia  for  my  cherished  friend. 

The  if^TING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam'President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN 


REDUCTION  OF,  U.S.  FORCES 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  have  a  resolution  at  the  desk,  which  I 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read  by  the 
olerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion cS.  Res.  300).  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  foreign  poUcy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  implement- 
ing these  principles  has  maintained  large 
contingents  of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe,  together  with  air  and  naval  units  for 
twenty  years;  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  remains  Interwoven  with  the 
security  of  other  nations  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  It  was  when  the 
treaty  was  signed  but  the  condition  of  our 
European  allies,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily, have  appreciably  Improved  since  large 
contingents  of  forces  were  deployed;  and 

Whereas  the  means  and  capacity  of  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
sion has  slgnlflcantly  Improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment;   and 

Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  in 
contributing  materials  and  men  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis  but  such  contributions 
have  not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other 
members  of  the  organization;   and 

Whereas  relations  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Europe  were  tense  when  the 
large  contingents  of  U.S.  forces  were  deployed 
in  Europe  but  this  situation  has  now  under- 
gone sxibstantlal  change  and  relations  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  Europe  are  now  char- 
acterized by  an  increasing  two-way  flow  of 
trade,  people  and  other  peaceful  exchange; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  policy  of  maintaining 
large  contingents  of  U.S.  forces  and  their 
dependents  on  the  European  continent  also 
contrlbutee  further  to  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tairy  problems  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  thelsenate,  That — 

1.  It  Is  the  senae  of  the  Senate  that,  with 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  tech- 
niques of  modem  warfare  and  because  of 
the  vast  increase  In  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  wnge  war  and  to  move  military 
forces  and  equipment  by  air.  a  substantial 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  can  be  made  without  ad- 
versely effecting  alther  our  resolve  or  ability 
to  meet  our  comtnltment  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty; 

2.  Senate  Resolution  99.  adopted  in  the 
Senate  April  4.  1961.  is  amended  to  contain 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution  and.  where 
the  resolution  mat  conflict,  the  present  reso- 
lution Is  controlling  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate.  I 

Mr.  MANSFISLD.  Madam  President, 
the  re.solution  jupt  read  is  cosponsored  by 
the  entire  membership  of  the  majority 
policy  committee — Senators  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Sm.vthers,  Hill,  Richard 
Russell.  H.aydsn.  Magnuson,  Pa.store. 
Symington,  Moskie.  H.art,  Brewster, 
and  Inoi.'ye.  It  is  intended  to  express  to 
the  President  tlie  setttiment  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  b8  a  substatitial  reduction 
in  the  U.S.  forces  stationed  in"  Western 
Europe.  The  Senate  will  recall  that  re- 
cent unofficial  Counts  put  these  forces 
somewhere  between  400,000  and  450.000 
and,  together  with  dependents,  the  total 
is  between  900, OCO  and  1  million  Ameri- 
cans— military  personnel  and  familie,s— 
stationed  and  supported  in  Europe. 

The  Senate  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
circumstances  which  liave  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  proposed  resolution. 
Consideration  of  the  question  began  in  a 
wholly  spontaneous  fashion  at  the  July 
13  session  of  the  committee.  The  ques- 
tion of  troop  deployment  in  Europe  was 
raised  in  connection  with  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  international  position  of 
the  Nation.  It  became  at  once  tlie  focus 
of  the  proceedings  and  in  the  end.  the 
membership,  by  unanimous  agreement, 
directed  the  chairman  to  advi.se  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  committee's  deep  concern 
over  what  appeared  to  be  an  excessive 
and  unchanging  departmental  deploy- 
ment of  ground  troops  in  Western 
Europe. 

Accordingly  oii  July  14.  the  President 
was  notified  by  Ifctter.  His  response  was 
immediate  and  Helpful.  He  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  for  further  expert 
consideration  of  the  question.  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara.  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler.  The  meeting  with  these  Cabinet 
officers  was  held  on  July  18  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  As  a  further  con- 
tribution to  the  committee's  study  of  the 
question,  the  administration  sent  Am- 
bassador George  McGee,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Germany,  to  meet  with  the 
group  on  July  22.  On  July  20,  August  10, 
25  and  30,  the  committee  convened  in 
camera  for  its  own  consideration  of  the 
question.  In  all,  there  were  seven  meet- 
ings of  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
at  which  the  subject  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  was  the  principal  or  sole  item  of 
discussion. 

The  proceedings  of  these  meetings, 
heretofore,  have  been  held  in  confidence 
pending  some  decision  as  to  the  action 
which  should  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the 
deliberations.  Reference  is  made  to  them 
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now,  as  background  for  the  presentation 
of  this  resolution.  The  depth  of  interest 
which  is  manifested  by  them  is  relevant 
aiid  the  record  should  be  clear  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  consideration  of  the  mattrv 
The  resolution  which  has  been  sent  to  Uic 
desk  represents  the  most  considered  and 
sober  judgment  of  the  cosponsors.  They 
recommend,  most  i-espectfully  to  thr 
Presideiit  and  the  executive  branch,  a 
cour.se  of  action  with  regard  to  U.S.  tioop 
deployment  in  Europe  which  the  co- 
sponsors  are  persuaded  ought  to  be  taker: 
in  the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  decision  of  Members  to  prespr.t 
their  judgment  in  this  form  was  influ- 
enced by  an  earlier  action  of  the  Senate 
In  April  1951.  the  Senate  adopted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  99 — 82d  Congress — which 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  tliar 
the  United  States  should  deploy  an  addi- 
tional four  military  divisions  in  Europe 
to  serve  w  ith  the  equivalent  of  two  otiicr 
divisions  which  were  already  there.  Tht 
resolution  of  1951  was  welcomed  by  Pie-- 
ident  Truman  and  the  executive  brand-, 
at  that  time  as  an  appropriate  expres.5io!i 
of  Senate  sentiment  during  a  critical 
period  in  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Fifteen  years  later, 
it  is  the  considered  view  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  resolution  that  the  Senate  should 
express  its  sense  that  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  forces  should  be  reduced  substan- 
tially with  the  expectation  that  th- 
executive  bi-anch  will  again  welcome  ii:e 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  this  matter 

We  are  persuaded  to  that  conclusior. 
by  many  significant  and  relevant  changes 
which  have  occurred — both  in  Euroj-c 
and  at  home — since  1951.  The  sum  of 
these  changes,  in  our  judgment,  has  in- 
dicated for  some  time  the  desirability 
of  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  force  totab  in 
Europe.  "Vet  the  Senate  still  rests  on  the 
official  advice  which  it  gave  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  1951.  It  still  holds  to  the  posi- 
tion, in  effect,  that  six  U.S.  divisiorii 
should  be  stationed  in  Europe.  The  time 
has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  cospon- 
sors of  the  pending  resolution,  to  alter 
that  advice  which  was  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  1951,  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
■  Western  Europe  has  long  since  reha- 
bilitated itself  after  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II.  It  is  now  a  thriving  and 
dynamic  region  of  greatly  expanded  eco- 
nomic and  pohtical,  and  potential  mili- 
tary, capacity.  That  factor  alone,  in  my 
judgment,  would  justify  a  revision  of  the 
15-year-old  level  of  deployment  whereby 
the  greatest  share  of  Western  Eu'ropes 
defense  is  borne  by  the  United  States  a? 
though  the  former  were  still  war  weak- 
ened, exhausted,  and  incapable  of  an 
equitable  defense  effort  of  its  own. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
point  in  the  same  direction.  The  fact 
is  that  NATO  allies  have  recognized  a 
significant  change  in  the  earlier  East- 
West  European  confrontation  which  ap- 
parently justifies  in  their  eyes  a  reduced 
emphasis  on  defense.  Certainly,  the 
sizes  of  their  troop  deployments  to  the 
NATO  Command  are  remote  from  the 
estimates  which  they  originally  accepted 
as  necessary.  That  strongly  suggests  a 
changed  view  of  Eastern  Europ>e.  In  thi.? 
connection,  moreover,  it  should  be  noted 
that  relationships,  as  between  Western 


Europe  and  Eastern  Europe  have,  in  fact, 
altered  for  the  better  in  these  last  15 
years.  The  channels  of  trade,  communi- 
cation, diplomacy  and  other  exchanges 
have  been  improved  and  enlarged.  There 
IS  an  obvious  lessening  of  tensions  as 
compared  with  1951. 

Tliei-e  is  no  question  that  this  trend 
has  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Western  European  countries 
toward  their  NATO  commitments.  In- 
deed, in  the  case  of  France,  it  has  led 
even  to  an  Insistence  that  there  be  a 
withdrawal  of  forces  which  are  stationed 
there  as  part  of  NATO. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  level  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  is  very  costly  both  in 
tax  dollars  and  in  dollar  exchange  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  if  it  were  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation  and  to  the  preservation  of 
world  peace,  we  would  find,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  financial  resources  to 
keep  6  or  16  divisions  In  Europe.  But 
when  the  indications  are  that  the  U.S. 
military  establishment  In  Western  Eu- 
rope is  excessive  to  need,  when  the  atti- 
tudes and  actions  of  our  Western  Euro- 
pean allies  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
reductions  can  be  made  in  the  great 
contingent  of  American  military  forces 
and  dependents,  then  it  is  wholly 
unwarranted  to  sustain  an  unnecessary 
dollar  and  dollar-exchange  drain. 
Over-expendittores  of  this  kind  by  Grov- 
ernment  departments  are  always  unde- 
sirable. And  they  are  especially  unde- 
sirable at  a  time  of  balance -of -payments 
difficulties  and  enormous  and  growing 
militaiT  costs. 

I  wish  to  stress.  Madam  President,  that 
no  partisanship  of  any  kind,  shape  of 
form,  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed resolution  originated  among  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee. The  fact  Is,  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  many  Senators  have  recognized  for 
some  time  the  desirability  of  reduction 
of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe.  This  recogni- 
tion, may  I  add,  exists  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  will  be  recalled,  moreover, 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  strongly 
advocated  a  lowering  of  U.S.  force- 
levels  in  Europe,  and  I  am  frank  to  say. 
Madam  President,  that  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
advocacy  figured  prominently  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee. 

To  make  the  point  of  nonpartisanship 
very  clear,  Madam  President,  I  would 
emphasize  that  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  nalnority 
leader,  and,  as  usual,  he  Is  understand- 
iirg  of  what  is  involved.  Furthermore,  In 
actual  procedural  status  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  proffered  resolution  is  one  which 
is  cosponsored  by  individual  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  also  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  policy  committee. 
.'\;id  in  this  connection,  I  a.sk  that  the 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  until  mid- 
night September  6,  so  that  other  Sen- 
ators of  both  parties  may  cosponsor  if 
tliey  so  desire  and  that  it  then  be  placed 
on  the  calendar.  Finally,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  resolution  go  directly 
to  the  calendar  imder  rule  14.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
FULBRicHT]  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  [Mr.  R'us- 
SELLl.  'While  the  question  at  Issue  Is 
deeply  Intertwined  with  the  specializa- 
tion of  both  committees,  they  are  agreed 
tliat  the  issue  is  suflBciently  clear  and  of 
an  urgency  that  warrants  its  prompt  and 
direct  consideration  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  suggested 
resolution  is  of  extreme  and  critical  Im- 
portance in  its  implications,  and  very 
far  reaching.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  resolution  should  be  referred  by  the 
Chair  to  an  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
would  Inform  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  that  this  resolution  is  a  sense  reso- 
lution. It  will  go  to  the  calendar  re- 
gardless. If  I  ask  for  its  consideration 
and  objections  is  heard.  The  question  is 
where  we  want  it,  either  in  the  back  part 
of  the  calendar  or  the  first  part. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Madam  President,  let 
me  inquire,  then,  what  happens  to  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  under 
the  rules.  Is  there  no  opportunity  for 
an  appropriate  committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  matter? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.    After  it  is  called  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  its  immediate  consideration  Is 
asked  for  and  an  objection  is  heard, 
then  It  goes  over  under  the  rule  and  will 
be  printed  on  that  part  of  the  printed 
calendar  entitled  ■'Resolutions  and 
Motions  Over,  Under  the  Rule."  Under 
the  rules,  all  bills  and  resolutions  are 
referred  to  committees  unless  some 
other  procedure  is  requested  j«id  granted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  ob- 
jects after  I  ask  for  its  consideration. 
would  it  not  go  to  the  calendar  regard- 
less? I  ask  the  Presiding  OfBcer  if  that 
is  not  a  correct  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  objection  is  heard  to  its  con- 
sideration now,  it  will  go  over  under  the 
iiile  and  be  printed  on  the  calendar  at 
the  proper  place. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  majority  leader. 
But  I  must  say  that  this  proposed  reso- 
lution Is  exceedingly  serious  in  its  im- 
plications. Before  any  Senator  passes 
judgment  on  it,  he  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  views  of  those  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  problems  of 
American  defense  and  foreign  affairs. 
If  the  resolution  goes  on  the  calendar 
now,  there  will  not  be  one  individual 
from  the  executive  branch  who  will  be 
permitted  to  come  forward  and  testify. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
may  I  say — and  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
this  statement — that  once  this  resolution 
is  called  up,  a  motion  can  be  made  to 
refer  it  to  a  committee  or  committees. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  'What  are  my  rights. 
Madam  President?  Do  I  have  a  right  to 
object:  and,  if  I  do.  does  the  resolution 
go  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  object,  of  course. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  may 
object  to  its  consideration.  Does  the 
Senator  object? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  do  I 
correctly  imderstand  that  I  have  a  right 
to  object  to  its  consideration? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
object  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  a.sked  that  the  resolution  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  midnight,  September  6,  at  the 
siy:gestion  of  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Comm^ittee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  reference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  of 
cour.se.  I  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
resolution  lie  on  the  desk  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

Tire  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion will  lie  on  the  desk  until  midnight. 
September  6,  without  reference  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  iMr.  Fulbricht]  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  !Mr.  Russell]  .  While  the 
question  at  issue  is  deeply  intertwined 
with  the  specialization  of  both  commit- 
tees, they  are  agreed  that  the  issue  is 
suflBciently  clear  and  of  an  urgency  that 
warrants  its  prompt  and  direct  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  study  on  "U.S.Troop  Con- 
signments to  Europe  Since  World  War 
II '  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  This  is  an 
excellent  bit  of  research  and  I  commend 
Roselyn  K.  Wahner  for  a  job  well  done. 
This  study  was  compiled  at  my  request 
and  I  call  attention  to  the  first  para- 
graph in  the  research  paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stud>'  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The    Library    of    Congress. 

LEGLSLATn'E     REFERENCK     SERVICE. 

Washin<;ton,  D.C..  August  30,  1966. 
To:  Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansitku). 
From:  Foreign  Affairs  Division 
Subject:  U.S.  Troop  Consignments  to  Europe 
Since  World  War  n. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  had  a  gen- 
eral policy  from  which  It  has  deviated  in  only 
a  few  cases,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
of  not  releasing  figures  for  United  States 
force  levels  In  the  European  area.  In  the 
absence  of  official  Infortnation,  the  estimates 
were  compiled  from  nonofflclal  sources. 

Tlie  end  of  World  War  11  found  the  United 
States  armed  forces  deployed  generaUy  in 
two  main  areas:  Western  Europe  and  the 
W'estern  Pacific.  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
mobilization of  troops  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  however,  by  1949  the  United  States 
troops  in  Europe  totalled  only  about  I'/i  to 
2  divisions,  most  of  these  serving  as  occupa- 
tion forces  in  West  Germany,  "In  Europe, 
for  example,  the  American  forces  were  soon 
reduced  to  the  point  where  their  military 
effectiveness  was  practically  nil."' 


:  John  Campbell,  et  al  ,  The  United  States 
in  World  Affairs,  1945-1947  (New  Tork.  Pub- 
lished for  the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947),  p.  33. 
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Although  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed  on  April  4,  1949,  no  substantial  move 
was  made  toward  Increasing  troop  strength 
In  Western  Europe  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  a  little  more  than  a  year  later 
(June  25,  1950),  which  shocked  the  members 
of  the  alliance  into  the  realization  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  rearming.  In  September  1950,  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman  annotmced  the  approval 
of  "substantial  Increases  In  the  strength  of 
United  States  forces  to  be  stationed  In  West- 
ern Europe  in  the  interest  of  thff  defense  of 
that  area." '  Major  moves  by  the  United 
States  to  stimulate  allied  rearmament  were 
the  appointment  of  General  Dwight  t'avid 
Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO 
forces  in  Europe  and  the  placement  of  four 
more  American  divisions  (making  a  total  of 
almost  six)  on  the  forward  line  in  Western 
Germany.^  In  February  1951  Secretary  of 
Defense  Marshall  announced  that  four  U.S. 
divisions  would  soon  join  the  forces  already 
stationed  in  West  Germany,  thus  according 
to  Lord  Ismay  bringing  the  total  of  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Europe  in  1952  to  400,000  men.' 
The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1951. 
cites  a  smaller  figure:  ".  .  .  American  forces 
In  Europe  by  the  middle  of  1952  were  actually 
scheduled  to  number  344,000,  Including  284.- 
000  ground  and  60,000  air  personnel.^ 

Since  1951,  the  number  of  American  ground 
forces  on  the  continent  has  remained  about 
the  same  despite  changes  in  American  strate- 
gic thinking  and  in  Europe's  political  and 
economic   conditions." 

In  1960  the  Council  on  Poreien  Relations 
In  the  "United  States  in  World  Affairs."  noted 
that: 

"The  progressive  shift  from  conventional 
to  nuclear  weapons,  and  from  aircraft  to 
missiles,  had  revolutionized  the  bases  of  mili- 
tary strategy  and  was  widely  felt  to  require 
a  fundamental  rethinking  of  the  military 
problems  Involved  In  defending  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  In  many  minds  it  had  raised 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
might  not  eventually  decide  to  withdraw  the 
substantial  forces  it  had  been  maintaining 
on  the  European  Continent — currently  reck- 
oned at  5  divisions  and  3  armored  units — 
and  rely  primarily  on  Its  home-based  and 
seaborne  missiles.  .  .  .  Despite  signs  of  un- 
easiness in  Washington  about  the  increased 
balance  of  payments  deficit  and  the  large 
expenditures  Involved  in  keeping  its  forces 
overseas,  such  a  move  did  not  appear  by  any 
means  imminent  in  early  1960."  ~ 

The  figure  of  five-six  divisions,  represent- 
ing five  organized  divisions  plus  units  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  another  division, 
generally  represents  American  troop  commit- 
ments except  for  temporary  increases  pro- 
voked by  crises  such  as  the  erection  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  in  1961.  Estimates  vary  as  to 
the  total  number  of  American  military  men 
sent  at  that  time.  "The  United  States  in 
World  Affah-s,  1961."  noted  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  September  1961,  the  United  States 
government  had  made  various  declarations  of 


=  Robert  E.  Osgood,  NATO:  The  Entangling 
Alliance  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1962)  .  p.  71. 

»/5id.,  p.  77. 

•Lord  Ismay,  Secretary-General  of  NATO. 
NATO:  the  first  five  years.  1949-1954.  p.  40. 

^Testimony  of  General  J.  Lawton  Collins, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, July  31.  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times.  August  1.  1951,  cited  in  Richard  P. 
Stebbins,  et  al..  The  United  States  in  World 
Affairs.  1951  (New  York.  Published  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1952).  p.  55. 

«  Jeanne  Kuebler,  "American  Forces  in  Eu- 
rope," Editorial  Research  Reports,  1966.  vol. 
II,  July  20.  1966:  537. 

'  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1960. 
p.  113. 


Intention  but  Had  effected  comparatively 
"little  concrete  action  to  build  up  the  alli- 
ance's conventiorial  and  grovind  strength."  • 
"The  United  States,  after  initially  announc- 
ing plans  to  sand  another  3.000  men  to 
Europe,  indicated  in  early  September  that 
these  would  be  part  of  a  total  increment  of 
some  40.000,"  thvjs  raising  the  total  American 
commitment  to  about  290.000."  By  late  1961, 
however,  the  United  States  was  completing 
the  move  of  some  50.000  Army  personnel  to 
Eiuope.  brniginf  total  Army  strength  to 
280.000.  and  tlie  entire  commitment  in  the 
European  theatrt  to  nearly  400.000  men." 

Henson  Baldwin,  military  specialist  of  the 
New  York  Timel  later  viTote  on  August  6, 
1963,  that  U.S.  ttoop  strength  in  Europe  was 
being  "gradually  levelled  off  from  the  275,000 
peak  it  reached  in  the  Berlin  crisis  in  1961  to 
between  232.000  nnd  235.000  men."  He  esti- 
mated that  befoee  the  Berlin  crisis  American 
strength  had  beeii  about  228.000.  His  assess- 
ment of  total  American  commitment  in 
Europe  was  between  352.000  and  362.000  men. 
evidently  including  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  contingent*.'' 

In  December  1963  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  pledged  to  the  North  Atlanta  Coun- 
cil that  the  United  States  would  "keep  in 
Europe  the  equivalent  of  six  American  divi- 
sions that  are  now  deployed  there,  so  long  as 
they  are  needed.''  •-  He  further  assured  the 
alliance  that  certain  additional  combat  units 
sent  to  Germany  as  temporary  reinforce- 
ments in  1961  Would  also  be  kept  there  as 
long  as  needed;  and  that  while  plans  had 
been  made  for  s()me  reductions  in  U.S.  non- 
combat  personnel,  no  withdrawals  which 
could  impair  the, military  effectiveness  of  our 
forces  in  Germany  liad  been  foreseen. 'J 

Estimates  of  present  American  defense 
commitments  in  Europe  vary,  by  source  and 
according  to  tlie  Branches  of  the  Service  in- 
cluded in  tlie  e(timate,  a  point  not  always 
made  clear  Ijy  the  source.  For  example,  some 
sources  include  tflie  ground  troops  in  Europe, 
the  men  in  the  Kixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  those  in  the  17tlt  Air  Force; 
others  refer  onljf  to  the  Anny  in  West  Ger- 
many. Still  otliers  refer  only  to  the  NATO 
commitment;  otters  include  troops  in  Spain, 
not  a  member  of  the  Alliance.  The  Division 
is  enclosing  a  raemorandum  by  Thomas  C. 
Lyons.  Jr  .  Analytt  in  Military  Affairs.  June  7, 
1966.  whicli  indicates  the  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing at  precise  statistics.  As  you  will,  note  on 
page  2  of  the  Ly*ns  memorandum,  1966  esti- 
mates vary  from  450,000  troops  in  Europe, 
including  five  combat  divisions  plus  Air 
Force  and  US  Sixth  Fleet,"  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Februaty  10.  1966.  estimate  of  340.- 
000  men  in  the  "European  Area.  "  including 
240.000  giound  itroops,  plus  Air  Force  and 
Navy. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  has  given  the  most  recent  reliable 
figures  on  the  site  of  the  U.S.  Army  forces  in 
Europe.  In  heaBlngs  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  and  International 
Operations  of  tht  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operallpns,  June  21,  1966,  he  stated 
that  tlie  "US.  Army.  Etirope,  contained  ap- 
proximately 225.000  military  personnel  at  the 
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up  to  the  previous  level  of  225,000  by  Decem- 
ber, 1966.'- 

In  December.  1965.  Max  Frankel  of  the  Net 
York  Times  reported  that  about  400.000  U  .•; 
servicemen  were  stationed  In  Europe." 

Estimates  as  to  the  breakdown  often  v;;. 
greatly,  e.g.  figures  given  by  Jeanne  Kueb.er 
in  July  20.  1966.  Editorial  Research  Report 
and  those  given  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  March  11,  1966,  p.  1 : 

US  Army  in  West  Germanj' — 210,000  iMc- 
Namara,  Kuebler). 

U.S.  forces  in  West  Berlin — 5,000  i  K  lo- 
blerl. 

U.S.  forces  in  France — 26.000  (New  Yo.-- 
Times,  March  11.  1966)  to  30.000  (Christ:.,' 
Science  Monitor,  itereafter  CSM),  to  34  00^ 
(Kuebler,  "before  withdrawal  beg.in  Ju:,,. 
30."  1966). 

U.S.  forces  in  Britain — 20.000  (CSM)  to 
30.000  ( Kuebler  1. 

U.S.  forces  in  Spain — 8.000  (CSM)  to  lO.Ooe 
(Kuebler). 

U.S.  forces  in  Italy— 4.500  (Kuebler)  to 
10.000  (CSM),  Division  estimates  closer  h, 
8.000. 

U.S.  forces  in  Iceland — 4  000  (Kuebler) 
Division  estimates  closer  to  3,000. 

US.  forces  in  Turkey— 1,900  ^Kuebler)  to 
8.000  (CSM). 

Greece— 2.000   (CSM). 

Netherlands— 1.000  (CSM). 

Presumably  the  above  figures  include  .^ri:.', 
forces  and  about  56.000  Air  Force  personiie:. 
In  addition,  one  must  include  the  Navy  ana 
Marine  personnel  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Fie.: 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Estimates  as  to  it-, 
strength  vary  from  26.000  i  Kuebler)  to  33,- 

000  (Division  estimate,  compiled  from  var;- 
ous  press  report.s).     Hence,   on   the  basis  r; 
unofficial  sources,  the  Division  can  offer  o:.; 
the  very  rough  estimate  that  present  An-.er- 
lean  forces  in  Europe  total  350.000  to  400  0(.)ii 

ROSELYN  K    WAH.NEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President 

1  aI.so  ask  that  a  UPI  story  for  Aulu-: 
31  covering  Defense  Department  fii-urt 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  RECor: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sto;y 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  Department  figures  indicate  th.^t 
U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe  total  ap- 
proximately 330.000  men. 

This  would  include  more  thaji  200,000 
Army  troops  in  Western  Europe,  and  near;-, 
25.000  in  the  US  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mecllici- 
ranean. 

In  addition,  an  unstated  number  of  me:\ 
would  always  be  in  transit  between  assign- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
From  time  to  time,  units  stationed  in  ;h? 
United  States  are  iissigned  to  temporary  clir;. 
in  Europe. 

The  Army  in  Western  Europe  was  reduced 
by  withdrawals  for  "Vietnam  from  225.000 
to  around  210.000  during  the  year  ended 
July  1. 

It  is  now  increasing  again,  and  is  sched- 
uled to  be  back  at  225.000  by  December  3! 

-Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chai: 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield,  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  vIANSFIELD.  Madam  PresidciT 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  fi'om 
Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, decs  not  the  distinguished  Senati; 


"  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional .Security  and  International  Operations, 
US.  Senate.  June  21.  1966.  pp.  193-194 
Army.  Europe,  means  Se\enth  Army.  West 
Germany. 

'"Max  Frankel.  New  York  Times.  Decem- 
ber 5,  1965. 


from  California  feel  this  matter  could 
be  thoroughly  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  without  going  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations,  in  which  case  there  would  be 
many  witnesses,  and  possibly  extended 
delay  in  expressins  the  sense  of  the 
Senate? 

The  able  majority  leader  has  summed 
up  our  position.  In  effect,  there  is  no 
more  to  say.  as  the  result  of  his  typically 
carf ful  and  thorough  remarks. 

I  do  not  often  disagree  with  my  friend. 
the  able  Senator  from  California,  but 
CEnnot  see  his  point  in  considerii^g 
holding  up  this  matter  for  hearings  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  no 
one  respects  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  more  than  I.  I  know  his  wis- 
iom  and  experience.  Some  Senators 
liave  not  had  that  kind  of  experience 
and  background.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  come  before  a  com- 
mittee and  be  cross-examined  on  the 
subject  matter  embodied  in  this  resolu- 
tion.   That  is  the  normal  procedure. 

Madam  President,  tliis  is  a  serious 
question.  I  belie\e  it  would  be  far  better 
for  me  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  on  this 
far-reaching  resolution  if  each  of  us  had 
a  printed  record  available  v.'ith  the 
cross-examination  of  tiiose  whose  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  executive  braiich.  it  is 
to  deal  with  this  type  of  problem. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  brieflv. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  further  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Califoniia.  one  of 
the  membei's  of  the  committee  that  pre- 
sent this  resolution  is  not  only  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ai-med  Services 
but  also  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Appropriations  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Tills  matter  was  cone  into  at  length  in 
hearings  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
They  were  joint  hearings  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  Membt-rs  of  both 
parties  fully  participated. 

Tlie  Senator  can  obtain  the  record  of 
those  hearings,  aheady  priiited,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  Pi'csidcnt, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Califfrnia  i.s  not  precluded 
at  any  time,  indeed  at  any  moment,  once 
the  sense  resolution  is  on  the  calendar, 
to  move  that  it  be  referred  to  any  com- 
mittee he  desires. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  understand  that  is 
what  the  Acting  Piesidtnt  pi'O  tempore 
indicated.  It  is  also  true  that  under  the 
Senate  rules,  it  would  automatically  be 
referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr  PASTORE.  'VViih  respect  to  inter- 
rogating and  cross-examining  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  pointed  out,  v.e 
have  had  meeting  after  meeting.  I  real- 
ise that  this  does  not  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
curiosity.  It  is  a  matter  of  discharging 
my  duty  as  a  U.S.  Senator  on  a  subject 
of  great  Importance.  You — some  of 
you — may  have  had  your  meetings,  but 
most  of  us  have  not  met  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defeiise  and  State  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— the  curiosity  of  his  responsibility. 
Let  us  put  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  a  rather  pe- 
culiar phrase.  I  simply  want  all  Sena- 
tors to  have  the  benefit  of  expert  testi- 
mony before  voting  on  as  far  reaching  a 
resolution  as  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  refer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's desire  that  each  individual  Senator 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  Defense 
authorities — the  curiosity  born  of  his 
sense  of  responsibility — to  query  them 
personally.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  has  been  no  frivolous  action 
taken  here  by  the  responsible  people 
involved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
peiniitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
5  miu'.ites. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so 
otdered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
the  action  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  cosigners  of  the  resolution 
has  not  been  frivolous  in  any  measure. 
It  is  the  product  of  responsible  discus- 
sion. 

V>'v  must  remember  here  that  by  the 
.sense  resolution  that  was  passed  in  1951, 
the  United  States  of  America  made  a 
commitment — and  is  the  only  member  of 
the  alliance  that  has  met  its  commit- 
ment 100  percent.  I  repeat  no  other 
member  of  the  alliance  has  met  that 
commitment.  The  situation  has  reached 
a  point  now  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  after  having  di.scusscd  this  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  many  times,  are 
beiiiiuiinir  to  wonder  whether  we  are  not 
adopting  a  double  standard  in  Europe. 
■When  we  speak  of  trade,  there  .seems  to 
be  a  detente.  When  we  speak  of  with- 
drawing our  troops,  there  always  seems 
to  be  an  entente.  We  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  this  matter  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

It  all  of  the  nations  of  this  alliance 
had  met  their  commitment  100  percent, 
I  tliink  a  rreat  deal  could  be  said  here 
in  argument,  especially  for  the  point  of 
view  expressed  by  the  Se.iator  from 
California. 

The  only  nation  of  the  alliance  that 
has  come  up  to  80  percent  of  its  commit- 
ment has  been  West  Germany. 

We  feel  that,  because  of  modern 
aimament  and  the  improvement  of  our 
weaponry  today,  that  tlie  power  tliat  is 
maintained  in  Europe  on  the  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  power  that  we  offeied  in 
1951.  For  that  reason,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  a  substantial  number  of 
troops  cannot  be  withdrawn  and  at  the 
same    time    continue    to   guarantee   the 


security  not  only  of  Europe,  but  also  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  make  this  statement  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RusstLi.], 
courteously  informed  me  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  was  going  to  be  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  this  morning.  He  told 
me  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  unani- 
mo'ds  opinion  of  the  policy  committee. 

I  discussed  it  briefly  with  him  yester- 
day afternoon.  I  discussed  it  again 
with  the  majority  leader  this  morning. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  reso- 
lution is  to  lie  on  the  desk  until  mid- 
night. September  6,  for  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  any  other  Senators  who  want  to 
join  in  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  a  discus- 
sion with  the  majority  leader  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  bring  this  resolution 
before  the  Senate  for  at  least  several 
days  after  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
September  6. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  defer  to  the  Ch^r, 
the  Chair  should  like  to  restate  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
the  purpose  of  clarification.  The  re- 
quest is  that  the  resolution  is  to  be  held 
at  the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors 
until  after  midnit:ht.  September  6,  with- 
out reference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamontaiv  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
prrc.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  ob- 
viously no  reasonable  person  would  ob- 
ject to  holding  a  resolution  or  bill  at  the 
desk  for  cosponsors.  I  would  not  do 
that. 

My  question,  therefore,  is.  when  there 
is  no  objection  registered — as  there  will 
not  be  to  what  has  just  been  said — then, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  that  bill  is  held 
at  the  desk,  does  the  problem  arise 
whether  it  is  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  be  automatically  re- 
ferred unless  some  other  request  is  made 
arid  granted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Under  the  rules? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  be  automatically  re- 
feri'ed  under  the  rules,  unless  there  is 
some  special  request  for  some  other  dis- 
position made  and  granted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
tlie  request  as  it  has  just  been  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  Ihcie  objection  to  tlie  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Cliair  hears  none,  and  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  S-^LTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  I  started  to  state,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk  until  midnight  September  6. 
without  reference,  for  additional  cospon- 
soz's. 

The  majority  leader  has  stated  to  me 
personally — and  I  believe  he  will  so  stat« 
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on  the  floor.  If  it  Is  asked  of  him— that 
the  subject  wUl  not  come  up  for  con- 
sideration imtll  some  time  after  that — 
3  or  4  days,  or  perhaps  even  a  week. 

At  that  time,  the  question  of  whether 
the  matter  should  be  debated  on  the 
floor,  or  automatically  referred  if  objec- 
tion Is  made,  can  come  up. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader,  with 
the  policy  committee,  and  with  the 
statement  of  the  minority  whip  [Mr. 
KucHKL],  that  this  is  a  subject  of  great 
Importance  to  our  security,  to  our  safety, 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  I  read  the  resolution  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  majority  leader,  it  does;  not 
attempt  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  oi  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  resolution  at- 
tempts to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
as  to  a  reduction  of  our  forces  In  Europe. 

As  I  stated  to  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  yesterday,  this  subject  In- 
volves our  own  security  and  safety.  It 
invcdves  the  policies  of  NATO.  It  in- 
volves the  United  Nations.  It  may  even 
Involve  the  activities  in  the  Far  East. 

So  It  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance, 
and  a  very  serious  matter,  as  the  Senator 
from  California  has  brought  up.  We 
certainly  can  discuss  it  between  now  and 
when  the  majority  leader  wants  to  bring 
It  up,  and  the  majority  leader,  in  his 
usual  generous  way,  has  said  that  it  will 
not  be  brought  up  until  Members  have 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  it  with  him  in 
committees  or  elsewhere. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  wiU 
not  get  into  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
this  morning.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  my  views  on  it,  because  I  have  not 
considered  It  carefully.  I  hope  that  the 
majority  leader  will  give  us  ample  op- 
portunity, after  Labor  Day,  when  we  re- 
turn, to  decide  how  best  to  handle  this 
matter  in  the  best  interests  of  the  se- 
curity and  safety  of  our  country  and  the 
security  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  I  should  like  to 
make  this  statement.  On  the  6th  of 
September  I  will  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  On  an  ob- 
jection which  will  be  lodged,  the  resolu- 
tion then  will  go  on  the  Calendar,  under 
rule  XIV.     Am  I  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  it  will  reach 
the  calendar,  regardless. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUL.  The  Senator 
has  said  September  6.  It  should  be  Sep- 
tember 7,  because  the  resolution  will  lie 
on  the  table  until  midnight  September  6. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  September  7  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  think  this  in- 
quiry Is  Important  because  of  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Madam  President,  on  September  6,  will 
this  resolution  automatically  be  referred 
to  conmilttee.  and  to  prevent  that,  will 
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It  be  nefcessary  for  the  majority  leader  to 
make  a  motion  that  It  go  to  the  calendar? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  request,  the  resolution 
will  be  held  at  the  desk  until  midnight 
September  6,  far  additional  cosponsors, 
without  reference.  Then,  if  no  other 
disposition  is  niade  of  it  on  September 
7,  the  resolution  will  be  referred. 

Mr.  KUCHEU     To  a  committee? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. But  if.  03  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  stated,  there  is  a  request  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion, it  will  go  over,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  On  September  7,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  majority  leader,  or 
someone  else,  to  move  that  the  resolution 
go  to  the  calendar  and  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.    Do  I  understand  correctly? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  objection  is  heard  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration,  then  it  goes  over, 
under  rule  XIV.  It  will  be  listed  in  the 
place  provided  iii  the  calendar  for  reso- 
lutions and  motions  over,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  one  more  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Will  it  then  be 
neces.sary.  in  order  to  have  it  referred  to 
a  committee — arid  I  would  vote  against 
referring  it  to  a  committee — to  have  the 
Senate  take  official  referral  action  on  the 
re.solution  sending  it  to  a  committee? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  it  goes  over  under  the  i-ule,  on 
the  following  legLslalive  day.  after  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  lesolution  v.ould  automatically  be 
placed  before  the  Senate  by  the  Chair, 
at  which  time  it  would  be  debatable  until 
2  o'clock;  and  tben.  if  not  disposed  of.  it 
would  go  on  tlia  calendar.  Then  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  would  be  in  order  after  the 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIlLD.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  may  I  say  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  consider  this  bill  on  the  7th  as 
Senate  business,  but  merely  to  have  it 
placed  on  the  calendar,  to  have  it  called 
up  on  an  appropriate  date,  after  the 
Senate  has  had  a  chance  to  look  into  it 
and  to  find  out  vhat  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  I  believe  that  it  should  be 
noted 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  time  requested  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  a.-^k  recog- 
nition in  my  own  right. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ft  request  to  change  the 
order  of  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Madam  Pre.<^ident, 
I  a.sk  unaniinouf  conspnt  that  the  time 
for  the  li.iiita.tiiDn  on  debate  on  H.R. 
14929  be  moved  forward  to  11:15.  and 
that  I  may  be  allowed  a  few  minutes  to 
yield  to  the  Scntitor  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object  to  that  request,  may  I 
ask  that  the  maoority  leader  make  it  20 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIEJLD      All  right 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. For  20  minutes.  Without  objec- 
tion, so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  resolu- 
tion offered  by  tlie  majority  leader  v\as 


not  considered  lightly.  This  matter  l.as 
been  discussed  in  the  Committee  on  Fo:- 
eign  Relations  off  and  on  for  a  period  of 
many  years.  I  am  not  aware  that  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Forcigr! 
Relations  believes  that  we  are  justified 
in  maintaining  a  million  Americans  on 
European  soil. 

This  matter  has  been  disctxssed  by 
members  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee many  times.  I  doubt  that  tl.e 
chairman  of  any  committee  to  who!  i 
this  resolution  could  conceivably  be  lo- 
fened  would  differ  on  this  matter. 

It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  th.eie 
should  be  a  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  in  order  to  require  that  some  ol 
these  troops  be  brought  home. 

It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  i\v..- 
should  be  a  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  in  order  to  require  that  some  of 
these  troops  be  brought  home.  The  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations,  Armfd 
Foices,  and  Finance  were  also  mentioned 
because  of  their  relevant  jtu-isdictioii.s. 
but  some  of  us  felt  that  we  had  heard 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch  and 
it  was  time  that  we  quit  listening  to  tin  ra 
and,  for  a  change,  tell  thenrwhat  we 
think. 

We  .should  keep  in  mind  that  France 
has  asked  tlie  troops  on  French  soil  to 
get  out.  Some  of  us  were  disappoiiittd 
to  find  that  when  France  asked  thoit 
troops  to  leave,  in,stead  of  bringing  them 
home,  our  Nation  proposed  to  move  tluni 
into  some  other  European  countiy. 

It  will  co.st  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
build  troop  housing  and  family  hou.'iinE 
and  to  provide  schools  for  children  and 
dependents,  when  we  have  so  many  more 
tr(X)ps  over  there  than  we  can  justify. 

My  guess  is  that  this  one  item  Ls  re- 
sponsible for  several  billion  dollars  an- 
nually of  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
paymeiats. 

The  resolution  simply  proposes  tha: 
we  say,  as  a  body,  what  most  Senator;; 
have  been  saying  individually  for  quit: 
a  whOe  that  they  think  we  have  too  many 
troops  and  too  many  dependents  over 
there;  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  over  there;  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, wc  would  be  justified  in  makini: 
a  very  substantial  reduction,  and  tha'  it 
would  be  ill  the  national  interest. 

I  have  been  raising  this  point  for  .sev- 
eral years,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
majority  leader  felt  the  time  l:ad  c?n:.- 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  that  th- 
Democratic  pohcy  committee  studied  the 
matter  and  acted  unanimoasly.  We 
talked  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  and  t-i 
our  Ambassador  to  Germany — a  very  fine 
gentleman.  We  heard  everybody's  point 
of  view,  those  in  the  executive  branch 
take  one  view  and  we  take  the  otlie: 
They  did  not  convince  u.";.  and  we  did  not 
convince  them. 

Now  we  propose  to  say  what  we  think- 
that  they  .should  reduce  the  number  cf 
lejple  in  Europe. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
there  is  another  aspect  to  this  matter  so 
ably  presented  by  the  majority  leader 
this  morning. 

Every  Member  of  tills  body  believes 
that  one  of  the  mo.st  important  issues  m 
the  world  today  is  the  effort  being  made 
to  attain  a  meaningful  nonproliferation 


treaty,  one  designed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Focusing 
attention  on  the  importance  of  reducing 
nuclear  weapons,  as  I  see  it,  Is  to  reach 
some  agreement  in  reducing  conventional 
weapons. 

Today,  perhaps  really  for  the  first  time, 
a  major  suggestion  is  being  made,  m  this 
lesolution.  for  consideration  to  be  given 
to  the  importance  of  reducing  conven- 
tional weapons  in  Europe. 

The  statement  of  the  majority  leader 
presents  well  the  fact  everybody  knows 
the  tensions  in  Europe  are  less  than  they 
were  at  the  time  the  rules  were  set  with 
respect  to  the  required  number  of  mili- 
tary in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  would 
hope,  and  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
that  high  people  in  this  Government  meet 
with  comparable  officials  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  that  the 
thinking  behind  this  resolution  could  be 
developed  to  a  point  where  we  could  say 
to  the  representatives  of  that  great  coun- 
try: Here  is  an  opportunity  also  for  you 
to  extend  practically  what  we  both  ki^ow 
is  best  for  the  future  of  the  world; 
namely,  a  reduction  in  military  forces, 
your  military  forces  in  Europe. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  has  been  worked  out.  I 
share  the  view  of  the  ma.iority  leader 
that  we  should  bring  troops  back  from 
Europe. 

But  I  would  like  to  reinforce  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington! 
has  just  said,  which  I  think  is  of  great 
importance.  I  would  not  bring  one 
American  soldier  back  from  Europe  un- 
less the  Russians  took  one  Russian 
soldier  out  of  East  Germany,  and  out  of 
the  ai-ea  they  control  in  Eastern  Europe. 
I  think  we  are  missing  the  boat  and 
I  urge  the  majority  leader  to  think  seri- 
ously about  revising  the  resolution  so 
that  the  resolving  clause  would  call  upon 
tile  Pi-esident  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  enter  into  negotiations  immedi- 
ately with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreeing  on  one  of  the  several 
plans  discussed  for  yeais  for  the  mutual 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  and  Amer- 
ican troops. 

I  think  that  we  are  giving  away  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  have  to  give  away. 
I  think  that  we  should  do  this  on  the 
basis  of  an  understanding  with  the  So- 
viet Union  which  would  require  them  to 
match  our  troop  reductions,  rather  than 
having  them  say  to  us:  Your  troops  go 
hoir.e  but  our  troops  stay  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  fMr.  Clark  1 
would  be  very  logical  and  his  statement 
would  be  cogent,  provided  our  allies  lived 
up  to  100  percent  of  their  commitment 
and  the  balance  of  European  forces — 
West  and  East — could  be  more  equitably 
determined.  We  are  heavily  committed 
in  Vietnam,  and  nobody  is  worrying 
about  our  efforts  for  peace  and  security 
there  except  American  mothers.  We  are 
sending  troops  to  Vietnam  by  the  thou- 
sands. At  present  there  are  about  300,- 
000  men  there,  there  may  be  600.000  men 
before  we  are  through. 

At  the  same  time  our  allies  In  Europe 
are  taking  the  position  that  possibly  we 


should  not  be  In  Vietnam  at  all,  but  we 
should  be  heavily  committed  where  the 
Red  peril  threatens  them.  But  their 
sense  of  danger  is  not  strong  enough  to 
persuade  them  that  they  should  live  up 
to  100  percent  of  their  own  commitments. 
We  have  been  discussing  this  time  and 
time  again — over  and  over  again.  Every 
time  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  been  before 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  have 
discussed  this  specific  matter  with  Mr. 
Rusk  and  Mr.  McNamara.  All  that  they 
.say  is  that  they  are  talking  with  our  al- 
hes  about  it.  They  had  better  talk  fast- 
er. And  the  answers  better  be  audible. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  15  years — 
and  time  is  running  out  on  patience. 

We  are  heavily  committed  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  spending  $2  billion  a  month  to 
sustaun  our  effort  there. 

Tiiat  effort  is  for  no  plunder  for  Amer- 
ica— but  only  for  the  peace  of  the  world — 
Europe  no  less  than  Asia. 

We  want  httle  people  left  alone  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny — not  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  Peking — no  less  than  we 
shield  free  Europe  from  Moscow. 

Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  this 
in  Europe  or  Asia  is  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion. American  boys  are  dying  in  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time  Europe  is  think- 
ing only  of  Europe  and  we  are  being  told: 
You  have  got  to  live  up  to  100  percent 
of  your  commitment  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  General  de  Gaulle  is 
telling  us  to  get  out  of  France.  France 
that  we  freed  can  stand  on  its  own  feet 
now — so  he  tells  us  to  get  out  of  France; 
and  the  General's  word  is  law  and  we 
have  to  follow  his  admonition  to  get  out 
of  France. 

We  have  to  release  about  16.000  civilian 
Frenchmen  who  work  for  NATO.  What 
do  these  French  nationals  do?  They  join 
an  organization  and  ask  for  severance 
pay.  They  want  1  month's  pay  a  year 
for  each  of  the  16  years  we  have  been 
there.  To  dc  what?  To  guarantee 
their  personal  .security.  We  are  more 
worried  about  their  overall  security  than 
they  are.  We  live  up  to  100  percent  of 
our  commitment  and  the  best  that  that 
nation  can  do  is  80  percent. 

Let  us  be  fair.  If  the  peril  exists  in 
Europe,  who  should  know  this  better  than 
the  Europeans?  If  they,  who  should 
know  it  better  than  we,  say  the  peril  is 
imminent,  then  why  do  they  not  live  up 
to  their  share — 100  percent? 

Our  query  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Now,  the  Senator  would  have  us  say 
to  the  Russians:  We  will  take  out  one 
American  if  you  take  out  one  Russian. 
We  are  not  saying  to  the  Germans.  Itali- 
ans. French,  British,  and  everybody  else 
there,  that  we  want  to  keep  the  same 
ratio — man  for  man. 

If  the  best  that  our  allies  can  do  is  80 
percent  because  they  do  not  think  the 
peril  Is  really  there,  the  best  that  we 
should  do  is  80  percent.  That  is  all  that 
we  mean  here  in  pure,  .simple  English — 
and  In  the  simple  mathematics  of  the 
manpower  we  should  invest  in  their  own 
assessment  of  clear  and  present  danger. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to 
me  further  so  that  I  can  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TOREl,    I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  will  recognize 
the  fairness  of  giving  me  1  minute. 

I  share  the  emotional  Involvement  of 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  both  with  respect  to 
the  unnecessary  acceleration  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  unnecessary  troops 
that  we  have  in  Europe,  but  I  think  we 
should  act  with  our  heads  and  not  with 
our  hearts.  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  the  Russians  to  pull  some  of  their 
troops  back. 

I  renew  my  suggestion  to  the  majority 
leader  to  determine  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully over  the  weekend  whether  he  does 
not  want  to  revise  the  resolution  to  get 
something  from  the  Russians,  and  not 
because  we  are  mad  at  NATO. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  only  one  slight  modification  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator's  terms.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  emotional  involvement,  will 
the  Senator  correct  the  Record  to  say  the 
emotional  emphasis  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island?  It  is  the  emphasis  on 
facts  that  invites  emotion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
.so.  I  am  emotionally  involved.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pastore  1  gave  evidence  that  he  is  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
if  the  resolution  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  subject  to  amendment.  In  my 
opinion  we  are  acting  with  our  heads 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  emotion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  would  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  when  he 
says  he  does  not  want  to  see  a  single 
American  soldier  taken  out  of  Europe 
unless  a  Russian  soldier  is  taken  out  of 
Europe,  at  least  to  some  extent  he  is 
talking  against  the  logic  of  his  concept 
with  respect  to  the  overall  problem  of 
arms  contiol. 

None  of  us  of  course  would  want  to 
see  a  single  American  soldier  removed 
from  Europe  if  we  felt  that  that  soldier. 
at  this  time,  was  important  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  But  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  so  well  poiiited  out,  those  far  closer 
to  the  situation,  by  their  action  as  well  as 
their  words,  have  emphasized  to  us  over 
the  years  that  all  these  men  are  not  im- 
poi-tant.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  their 
interest  could  well  be  economic  instead 
of  militaiT- 

I  lose  my  colleague  when  he  talks  about 
1  for  1.  As  I  understood,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  in  discussion  of  such 
matters  important  to  the  future  of  the 
world  such  as  the  test  ban  treaty  is  find 
out  how  we  should  or  can  take  the  first 
step  in  a  disarmament  program. 

Again.  let  the  able  people  of  this  Gov- 
ernment meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  state  what  discussion  has 
been  going  on  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  aware  of  the  number  of  divisions 
the  Soviets  have  in  East  Germany  and 
the  satellite  countries.  Saving  money 
through  reduction  on  their  part  and  ours 
could  piovide  the  resources  needed  to 
help  their  economy,  and  our  economy, 
their  cities  and  our  cities,  their  educa- 
tion and  our  education;  all  this  by  not 
continuing  to  spread  military  forces  of 
any  type  arotmd  the  world. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  What  I  am  saying  Is 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  done  uni- 
laterally. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  would  say  this,  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle:  We  have  heard  the  assistant 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL].  I  came  into  this 
discussion  this  morning  and  on  yester- 
day afternoon.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  majority  leader  would  offer  this 
resolution,  niake  a  little  speech  about  it, 
and  then  we  would  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  which  is  before  it 
under  limited  debate. 

If  we  are  going  to  discuss  ever,  the 
spirit  of  this  resolution  at  this  time,  cer- 
tainly a  quorum  call  should  be  suggested 
so  that  Senators  on  my  side  of  thi>  aisle 
can  come  Into  the  Chamber  and  give 
their  views. 

I  sponsored  what  was  said  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  he 
was  going  to  offer  the  resolution  this 
morning,  that  it  would  lie  on  the  table 
for  further  signatures  to  be  brought  up 
at  a  later  date,  and  then  we  could  dis- 
cuss it  in  full  and  give  our  reasons  pro 
and  con  as  some  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  E>emocratic  policy  com- 
mittee have  done  this  morning;  and 
then  we  could  decide  whether  to  send  it 
to  committee  or  discuss  it  right  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  being  the  sense 
of  the  Senate. 

Madam  President,  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  not  be  giving  our  views  pro 
and  con  at  this  time.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  right.  If  there  are  any  more  sug- 
gestions along  those  lines,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi  in  order  that  Republican  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  may  express 
their  views,  as  well  as  Senators  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  State,  and  dis- 
cuss the  resolution  at  a  later  time,  as  it 
has  been  my  understanding  the  major- 
ity leader  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Sermtor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young!  has 
been  on  his  feet  for  a  long  time,  waiting 
to  be  recognized — I  believe  it  Is  on  this 
subject,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  do  desire  to 
spealc  on  this  subject  for  about  4  min- 
utes. I  have  been  on  my  feet  for  quite  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
before  yielding  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  4  minutes  may  be  al- 
lowed the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Yoimcl,  and  that  at  that  time  debate 
begin  on  the  Morse  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  conclusion,  if  I  may,  let  me  say  that 
this  resolution  was  endorsed  by  the  full 
policy  committee.  At  their  direction,  it 
was  presented.  I  fully  favor  it.  If  I  did 
not  favor  it,  I  would  have  presented  it 
anyway. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  and  I  compliment  him 
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on  It.  The  fact  is,  for  m.ore  than  a  year, 
many  Senators  have  spoken  out  In  this 
Chamber  advoc«.ting  that  we  return  our 
soldiers  from  Europe  where  they  are  not 
needed,  where  many  of  them  are  living 
like  squaw  men  with  their  wives  and 
children. 

Madam  President,  in  the  Chamber  I 
see  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSBl,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MCGovern],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadceI. 
They  have  all  spoken  time  and  again  in 
favor  of  bringing  our  soldiers  back  home. 

Mr.  ET.IiENEfeR.  Do  iiot  forget  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  For  over  5 
years  I  have  b«en  preaching  tlie  same 
thing. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  certainly 
include  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
remember  other  Senators  have  been 
preaching  that  we  bring  the  boys  back 
home  and  there  are  plenty  of  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

For  example.  10  years  ago,  this  Nation 
had  almost  $22  billion  in  gold  reserves. 
Today,  we  have  $13 '2  billion,  a  loss  of 
almost  $8 '2  billion.  At  the  same  time 
the  gold  supply  of  other  countries  has 
risen  by  S13  bilhon.  That  has  been 
spoken  of  in  this  Chamber  by  Senators 
Morse,  McGovSiN',  Ellender.  Talmadge, 
and  many  other  Senators. 

Were  the  United  States  called  upon  to 
pay  all  of  its  obligations  in  gold,  we  could 
not  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  we  maintain  in  West- 
ern Europe  400,000  memix-rs  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  370,000  of  their  de- 
pendents and  civilian  employees.  In 
France,  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  out- 
flow of  gold  froin  our  country,  we  have 
75,000  men  and  their  dependents,  who 
will  soon  be  transferred  elsewhere.  We 
ought  to  bring  them  all  home.  Bring- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  officers  and 
men  and  tlieir  dependents  home  from 
France  and  oth^  nation.s  of  Western  Eu- 
rope will  not  only  cut  down  the  drain  on 
our  gold  supply,  but  will  make  troops 
available  for  asagnment  to  Vietnam  and 
other  places  where  they  are  really 
needed, 

FoUowing  World  War  II,  there  was  a 
bitter  cold  war  raging  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thexe  was  a  threat  of  ag- 
gression which  required  the  presence  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  deter  the  Russians. 
Stalin  was  then  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  threat  of  aggression  no 
longer  exists.  Hie  threat  of  military  ag- 
gression by  the  Communists  in  Euroiie 
has  all  but  vaniiaed.  The  present  rulers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  no  longer  rattling 
their  missiles.  The  Russian.s  are  veering 
toward  capitalism.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
no  longer  a  hav9-not  nation.  Its  leaders 
now  appear  principally  dedicated  to  the 
objective  of  raising  the  standard  of  hving 
of  their  people.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  contributing  up  to  approximately 
one-third  of  the  manpower  and  almost  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  defending  Western 
Eiu-ope. 

Madam  President,  the  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe  are  strong  enough  today,  both 
militarily  and  eoonomically.  to  cope  with 
whatever  danger  remains  and  provide  for 
a  much  greater  share  of  their  defense 
needs. 


In  World  War  I  the  United  States 
loaned  immense  siuns  of  money  to  our 
allies.  Great  Britain,  the  chief  benrfi- 
ciary  and  our  largest  debtor,  owes  the 
United  States  $9,400  milUon.  Great 
Britain  has  made  only  a  token  payment. 
France  defaulted  completely. 

In  Woiid  War  II  we  loaned  huge  sums 
to  Great  Britain  under  lend-lease.  For 
the  most  part,  these  obligations  were  set- 
tled after  the  war  on  a  basis  highly  U  nr- 
ficial  to  our  allies.  We  loaned  our  alii-^ 
nearly  $39  billion  during  World  War  II— 
$16  billion  of  this  amount  is  still  owi;.;:. 

When  De  Gaulle  persisted  in  making 
claims  upon  our  dwindling  gold  supi:'.' 
U.S.  officials  suggested  that  instead  c: 
taking  our  gold,  France  accept  credit  on 
its  old  World  War  I  debt  to  us.  Of 
course,  De  Gaulle  refused.  Instead, 
France  today  follows  a  policy  of  consist- 
ently drawing  on  the  U.S.  gold  supplv, 
month  after  month,  to  our  fiscal  deui- 
ment  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  free  world. 

From  1945  to  1966  we  gave  France 
more  than  S9  billion,  Italy  more  tlian 
$6  bilhon.  and  Western  Germany  mo;p 
than  $5  bDlion.  These  nations,  whicii 
have  become  rich  and  prosperous,  show 
anything  but  enthusiasm  about  coming, 
to  our  aid  and  assisting  us  in  Vietnam 
Not  one  has  sent  even  one  soldier  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Madam  President,  at  the  very  best 
our  troops  in  Fi-ance  and  in  the  NATO 
countries  must  be  considered  as  a  token 
force  rather  than  an  effective  strikin.. 
force.  We  can  improve  our  military  and 
financial  situation  greatly  by  brint::ns 
most  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  their  u?- 
pendents  home. 

Furthermore,  by  our  Operation  A;r- 
hft  we  have  proven  we  can  airlift  a  com- 
bat-ready division  to  West  Germain- 
from  the  continental  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can  to- 
day provide  the  necessary-  troops  to  de- 
fend themselves  if  that  remote  need 
should  ever  occur. 

Those  countries  should  do  this  for 
themselves  in.stead  of  continuing  to  cIp- 
pend  on  us.  Let  their  young  men  be 
conscripted  and  drafted  into  their  own 
armed  services.  Why  should  the  live,s 
and  a.';pirations  of  our  teenage  young 
men  be  disrupted  to  form  the  first  l:ne 
of  defen.se  for  the  German  and  French 
Governments,  whose  officials  and  nation- 
als have  come  to  despise  us? 

It  is  nitpicking  to  advocate  t'at 
American  tourists,  men  and  won-.^n 
schoolteachers,  and  husbands  and  wUm 
who  save  money  for  a  vacation  in  Eu- 
i-ope,  should  forgo  their  trips  to  red  see 
the  outflow  of  gold  when  we  have  403- 
000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Westi  in 
Europe,  plu."  wives,  dependents,  and 
Am-"rican  civilians,  employed  by  r'/.c 
Armed  Forces.  That  is  where  the  I'ai 
outflow  of  gold  takes  place. 

SUPPORT   FOB   MAKSFIELD   RESOLUTION   TO   WITH- 
DRAW AMKHICAN  TROOPS  FROM  EUROPE 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Madam 
President,  I  express  my  liigii  commenda- 
tion to  the  majority  leader  and  to  the 
memt>ers  of  the  policy  cummittee  of  ilic 
majority  party  for  bringing  to  the  floor 
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of  the  Senate  this  morning  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  placed  on  the  desk,  to 
wait  for  cosponsors.  That  resolution 
proposes  a  cutback  In  American  troop 
deployment  in  Europe. 

Madam  President,  some  of  us  have 
been  urging  this  cutback  for  some  years. 
Time  has  not  permitted  me  to  check  the 
Congressional  Record  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  the  first  time  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  urged  the  diminishing  of 
American  troops  in  Europe.  It  was  early 
in  1963. 

I  repeated  it  over  and  over  again.  I 
li.stened  with  great  interest  and  complete 
approval  to  the  argument  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  this  morning  when  he  pointed  out 
that  we  are  the  only  country  that  has 
kept  its  commitments  under  NATO. 

It  has  been  said  sometimes  that  West 
Germany  has  also  done  so.  West  Ger- 
many has  not.  West  Germany  is  a  coun- 
try that  has  come  the  nearest  to  it.  other 
ttian  the  United  States.  But  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  country  that  has  kept 
lt.=  commitments  under  NATO. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject because  I  was  one  of  the  three  as- 
sistant floor  managers  of  tlie  NATO 
treaty  in  1949.  appointed  by  the  then 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Arthur  H 
Vandenberg,  of  Michigan.  The  other  two 
assistant  managers  were  Senators  Aiken 
from  Vermont  and  Senator  Tobey  from 
New  Hampshire. 

I  was  assigned  the  mc  -t  controversial 
article  of  the  treaty,  article  V.  It  was 
called  the  'one  for  all.  all  for  one" 
article.  It  was  the  target  of  the  isola- 
tionist press  and  the  isolationist  group  in 
this  coimtry. 

That  article,  of  course,  made  clear 
that  an  attack  on  any  member  country 
would  be  considered  an  attack  on  the 
United  States. 

I  defended  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  promise  that  the  United  States  would 
respond  to  any  such  attack  without  any 
need  for  further  consideration  by  Con- 
gress of  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  In  those  days  we  met 
in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  be- 
cause this  Chamber  was  being '  re- 
furbished at  the  time. 

In  the  course  of  our  argument,  as  that 
histoiic  debate  will  show,  we  pointed  out 
that  the  NATO  Treaty  did  not  pledge  us 
indefinitely,  but  that  the  NATO  Treaty 
pledged  us  for  the  life  of  the  treaty. 
That  was  a  period  of  great  world  crisis 
as  well  as  national  crisis,  and  the  pledges 
that  were  made  were  cei-tainly  justified 
and  highly  needed. 

The  stationing  of  large  numbers  of 
troops  In  Europe  followed  as  the  military 
force  of  NATO  was  developed.  It  was 
about  1952  that  we  sent  large  numbers 
for  the  NATO  Treaty  force. 

But,  Madam  President,  we  have  had  a 
peat  deal  of  experience  since  then  with 
NATO  and  with  our  NATO  allies.  For 
many  years  I  have  urged  a  cutback  in  our 
troop  deployment  in  Europe,  because  It 
oecame  perfectly  obvious  that  the  need 
lor  that  deployment  had  diminished.  At 
the  time  of  the  f  ormatlOQ  of  NATO,  there 
was  a  very  serious  threat  of  a  Russian 


march  across  Ehirope  to  the  sea,  and  I 
believe  that  at  that  time  the  United 
States  was  the  only  insurmountable 
barrier  to  that  march. 

Madam  President,  our  NATO  aUies 
undertook  the  same  solemn  commitment 
that  we  did  when  they  ratified  NATO, 
and  I  think  that  we  had  the  right  to  ex- 
pect them  to  keep  their  commitment  to 
furnish  troops  just  as  we  did.  But  they 
did  not.  Certainly,  in  more  recent  years, 
after  our  expenditure  of  a  good  many 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  NATO  allies  under  the  Marshall 
plan  they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
we  have  helped  to  rehabilitate  them  to 
the  point  that  they  enjoy  prosperity  the 
like  of  which  they  never  enjoyed 
throughout  their  history. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that  a  good  many 
of  our  NATO  allies  have  been  willing  to 
let  the  American  taxpayer  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  defenses  of  NATO.  In  those 
early  days,  Mr.  President,  we  had  a  clear 
duty.  In  order  to  maintain  peace  In  the 
world,  to  make  the  investments  in  money 
and  manpower  that  we  made.  But  the 
threat  now  from  Russia  has  diminished. 
Our  partners  know  that.  That  is  why 
they  have  not  fulfilled  their  obligations  to 
the  treaty  force. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  debate  this 
morning  that  some  of  our  aUies  no  longer 
fear  Russia,  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  Russia  shows  no  intention  of  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  action  of  aggression  in 
Europe.  She  has  learned  to  know  better. 
Madam  President.  I  also  agree  with 
those  who  spoke  this  morning  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark],  that  a  reso- 
lution such  as  this  should  not  be  adopted 
imless  it  contains  a  provision  that  we 
will  withdi-aw  a  man  from  Europe  if 
Russia  will  withdraw  a  man  from  the 
Communist  section  of  Europe. 

I  disagree  with  that  proposal  on  many 
grounds,  Madam  President.  I  disagree 
because  we  will  never  get  anywhere,  in 
my  judgment,  in  reducing  the  danger  of 
world  war  III,  and  that  danger  is  In- 
creased as  long  as  we  continue  to  main- 
tain heavy  contingents  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  abroad.  I  say  that  I  shall  not 
go  along  with  the  Idea  that  we  wlU  with- 
draw only  if  Russia  withdraws,  because, 
in  my  judgment,  we  wiU  strengthen  the 
chances  for  peace,  the  chances  of  avoid- 
ing a  war,  if  we  put  Russia  in  the  posi- 
tion where  she  is  the  one  who  is  main- 
taining large  numbers  of  military  forces 
in  the  Commimist  section  of  Europe. 

Madam  President,  if  she  does  this,  she 
admits  that  she  has  to  keep  them  there  to 
control  the  East  Germans.  That  is  the 
main  reason  for  keeping  them  there. 

We  can  demonstrate  that  we  do  not 
need  to  keep  such  a  large  contingent  of 
American  troops — and  we  are  not  talking 
about  takhig  them  aU  out— In  Western 
Europe,  because  Russia  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  Russian  troops  in  East  Germany, 
since  she  really  keeps  them,  not  because 
of  any  threat  from  Western  Europe  but 
because  of  threats  within  her  own  Com- 
munist dominions. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  reduce 
the  level  of  our  forces  In  an  area  where 
the  need  for  them  has  greatly  dimin- 


ished. I  would  like  to  see  us  make  this 
move  as  proposed  by  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee, because  I  think  that  would  put 
Russia  on  the  spot. 

Arguments  will  be  raised  that  this  in 
some  way  may  weaken  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  That  Is  a  lot  of  non- 
sense. We  know  that.  If  Russia  moves,  it 
will  not  be  a  question  of  ground  troops  in 
Europe  that  will  maintain  the  securitv  of 
Europe  or  of  the  United  States.  We  all 
know  that  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
era  of  conventional  warfare  In  Europe. 
We  all  know  that,  if  a  war  develops  in  Eu- 
rope, it  win  not  be  a  conventional  war. 
but  a  nuclear  war.  That  will  be  the  case 
whether  or  not  we  reduce  our  manpower 
on  the  spot.  It  is  the  nuclear  umbrella 
of  the  United  States  that  provides  the 
protection  for  Europe,  not  these  large 
numbers  of  ground  troops. 

Of  course,  a  residual  minimum  of 
ground  troops  is  necessary.  But  if  one 
wishes  to  talk  about  the  horrible  thought 
of  the  danper  of  war  with  Russia,  then  let 
us  face  this  fact:  A  large  number  of 
ground  troops  maintained  where  they 
are  maintained,  in  the  case  of  a  nuclear 
war.  are  but  sitting  ducks,  to  be  obhter- 
ated  in  the  very  early  stages  of  that 
nuclear  war. 

So,  I  think  we  ought  to  follow  a  course 
of  action  quite  independent  of  what  Rus- 
sia does  with  her  forces  in  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled areas  of  Europe. 

Also,  we  have  an  obUgation  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  large  American  forces  in  Europe 
IS  a  heavy  drain  upon  our  economy  and 
is  causing  great  iiijury  to  us  economi- 
cally, from  the  standpoint  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems. 

But  there  is  something  else  I  want  to 
stress  in  these  remarks  in  support  of  the 
objectives  of  this  resolution.  As  Sena- 
tors know.  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times  that  the  road  to  peace  is  not  down 
a  military  road.  The  road  to  war  is 
down  a  military  road.  The  sad  fact  Is 
that  the  United  States,  in  connection 
with  its  foreign  policy,  has  been  paving 
military  roads  and  not  roads  of  peace. 
We  have  scattered  around  this  world 
hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  troops.  Our 
image  has  become  one  of  great  ugliness 
and  is  interpreted  as  an  Image  of  Mars, 
instead  of  the  image  that  ought  to  char- 
acterize the  American  republic.  Except 
for  Soviet  forces  In  Eastern  Europe,  we 
are  the  only  coimtry  in  the  world  which 
has  large  bases  and  exceedingly  large 
nimibers  of  men  in  uniform  outside  of 
its  territorial  limits.  Except  for  the 
troops  that  Russia  has  outside  of  its 
borders,  but  on  Its  borders,  in  the  area 
of  its  Communist  satellites — principally 
East  Germany — Russia  does  not  main- 
tain troops  abroad. 

We  hear  much  said  about  Communist 
China  being  a  threateiilng  military 
power,  without  a  Chinese  soldier  outside 
her  borders.  But  close  to  her,  perhaps 
more  than  300,000  American  troops  are 
in  uniform. 

If  we  think  that  that  Is  giving  an  im- 
pression throughout  Asia  that  we  are 
a  country  of  peace,  we  could  not  be  more 
wrong.     In  fact,  this  emphasis  on  the 
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part  of  the  United  States  of  military 
power  and  a  foreign  policy  that  Is  so 
slanted    toward    the   use   of   American 
force  is  losing  us  friends  by  the  millions 
around  the  world,  and  Is  creating  the 
impression  that  we  have  become  the  ma- 
jor threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  our  emphasis  upon  militarism. 
If  we  follow  this  course  of  action  that 
this  resolution  calls  for  in  respect  to  our 
troops  in  Europe,  I  think  It  would  be  a 
great  lesson  to  the  world  that  we  are 
seeking  to  travel  a  road  of  peace.     But  I 
have  one  caveat.    I  hope  it  is  not  con- 
templated behind  this  resolution,  that 
after  the  troops  are  removed  from  Eu- 
rope, that  they  will  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 
If  that  is  the  development,  of  course, 
it  will  destroy  all  of  the  value  of  bringing 
the  troops  back  from  Europe,  as  far  as 
teaching  the  world  a  lesson  that  we  see:< 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
world  that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world.    That  is  why  I  hope  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  my  President  and 
my  Government  will  chanee  their  for- 
eign and  military  policy  in  Asia. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  do  not 
propose  an  abrupt  pullout  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam,  but  I  do  propose 
a  great  reduction  in  them.  A  great  re- 
duction in  them  would  be  possible  if  my 
Government  would  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  General  Ridgway  and 
a  General  Gavin,  and  their  supporters 
within  the  military  authorities  of  our 
country,  although  they  are  now  retired. 
But  General  Ridgway  happened  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  American  forces  in 
Korea.  On  the  basis  of  that  experience 
he  has  advised  against  the  course  of  ac- 
tion we  are  following  in  escalating  the 
war  in  Asia.  General  Gavin  was  our  top 
military  strategist  when  he  was  In  uni- 
form. The  brilliance  of  his  military 
mind  Is  Implanted  upon  the  war  plans  of 
our  country  as  far  as  military  prepared- 
ness is  concerned.  He  has  advised 
against  our  policy  of  escalation  In 
Vietnam. 

If  we  continue  the  course  of  action  that 
we  are  following  of  escalating  this  war 
in  southeast  Asia,  we  are  going  to  involve 
the  American  people  in  a  war  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  will  be  a  war  In  which 
we  will  win  all  the  military  engagements 
of  any  consequence,  and  completely  lose 
the  peace;  a  war  In  which  we  may  nego- 
tiate what  appears  to  be  a  surrender,  but 
-  the  surrender  will  not  be  capitulation 
to  our  policy,  but  only  result  in  a  pro- 
,  longed  guerrUla  warfare,  with  the  ever- 
present  danger  and  possibility  that  China 
may  be  drawn  into  the  war,  to  be  followed 
by  Russia. 

Before  we  recess  for  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  I  wanted  to  make  these  re- 
marks, completely  disassociating  myself 
from  the  speech  which  the  President 
made  before  the  American  Legion,  com- 
pletely disassociating  myself  from  the 
speeches  the  President  made  last  week- 
.  end  as  he  went  into  Oklahoma  and 
Idaho,  and  back  to  Texas,  in  which  he 
makes  a  plea  again  for  what  adds  up  to 
a  further  escalating  of  this  war,  and  a 
plea  to  the  American  people  to  back 
him  up  in  the  escalating  of  this  war, 
which  means,  of  course,  I  think,  increas- 


ing the  danger  of  an  all-out  third  world 
war. 

I  shall  continue  to  disagree  with  mv 
President  in  regftrd  to  his  warmaking 
policies,  his  Presidential  war— for  It  is 
a  Presidential  wur,  never  having  been 
declared  under  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses of  our  Constitution. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  American  people 
that  if  we  continue  the  course  of  action 
the  President  is  pj-oposing  for  escalatinB 
this  war  in  Asia.  \\e  will  not  only  need- 
lessly and  unjustifiably  .sacrifice  in- 
creasing thousands  of  American  troops 
In  .southeast  Asia,  but  we  -shall  also  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  an  isolated 
nation.  , 

But  the  resolution  offered  some  hope 
that  at  lea.st  there  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition in  the  Congress  that  we  are 
goinR  to  have  substituted  the  rule  of  law 
for  the  jungle  law  of  military  might 
I  see  great  poteatiaLs  and  great  pos- 
sibilities in  thi.s  resolution. 

Madam  President.  I  close  by  saying 
that  I  hope  my  Prasident  will  not  mistake 
the  cheers  of  the  populace  as  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  want  him  to  turn  us 
into  a  warmakini;  power  and.  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  was  professing  to  do 
doing  it  In  the  natne  of  peace. 

We  cannot  win  peace  with  bullets     I 
say  to  my  President  that  we  have  some 

chance  of  winning  peace  with  bread. 
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WAR  AGAINST  THE  REDWOOD 
NATIONAL  PARK 


Mr.  KUCHEL,  Madam  President  re- 
cently Mr.  Haroia  Miller,  president  of 
Miller-Rellim  Redwood  Co..  appeared 
before  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee and  testified  that  he  was 
"openminded"  and  did  "not  oppose  the 
idea  of  a  Redwood  National  Park."  But, 
alas,  those  wei-e  his  views  but  for  a  fleet- 
ing moment. 

He  then  proceeded  to  break  off  nego- 
tiations by  which  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  was  attempting  to  persuade 
the  company  to  stop  cutting  the  heart 
out  of  the  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park.  Secretary  Udall  was  in  a  position 
to  offer  Miller-Rellim  financial  a.sslst- 
ance.  through  the  Interest  of  a  chari- 
table organization,  to  defray  the  added 
costs,  if  any,  were  Miller-Rellim  to  re- 
move its  saws  and  axes  to  another  loca- 
tion, away  from  the  proposed  park  area. 
Secretary  Udall  quite  properly  termed 
Miller-Rellim-s  arbitrary  refusal  to  stop 
its  spite  cutting  as  «n  outrageous  public- 
be-damned,  conservatlon-be-damned  ap- 
proach to  this  whole  issue. 

But  the  clincher  *as  yet  to  come.  Mr 
Miller  then  traveled  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  held  a  press  conference  in  the 
Sheraton-Palace  Hotel  to  announce 
plans  for  what  was  termed  "a  war" 
against  the  Redwood  National  Park 
Miller  told  reporters  he  would  "fight 
park  plans  to  the  end." 

Madam  President^  last  spring  I  intro- 
duced S.  2962  to  create  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  northern  California.  I 
did  so  because  several  years  of  discus- 
sions have  led  me  to  the  firm  belief  that 
the  creation  of  a  great  Redwood  National 
Park  Is  completely  i|i  the  pubUc  Interest 


Shortly  after  I  introduced  the  bill  re- 
ports began  filtering  back  to  me  that  spite 
cutting  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Mil- 
ler-Rellim Redwood  Co.  on  Its  properties 
within  the  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park  boundaries.  The.se  reports  came 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  the  National  Geographic  Society 
from  conservation  groups  in  California 
and  even  from  concerned  citizens  of 
Crescent  City.  Calif.,  the  home  of  Miller- 
Rellim. 

I  studied  maps,  aerial  photograph; 
talked  to  experts  and  viewed  the  aiou 
with  some  of  my  Senate  colleagues  from  ? 
helicopter.  Only  then,  and  with  mount- 
ing indignation,  did  I  reach  the  conclu- 
sion, now  confirmed  by  the  testimonv  of 
Mr.  Miller,  that  the  company  has  recent- 
ly clear  cut  an  area  along  the  west  baiik 
of  Mill  Creek  between  the  company's  mill 
and  the  south  edge  of  Jedediah  Smith 
State  Park,  and  that  the  company  is  now 
cutting  a  400-foot-wide  swath,  a  corri- 
dor, from  Mill  Creek  easterly  alon^r  i]-..-. 
.south  edge  of  Jedediah  Smith  State  Pait 
separating  the  State  park  from  7  OOn 
acres  of  prime  virgin  redwoods  on  Milier- 
Rellim  property. 

I  a.?k  you.  Madam  President,  wliy 
would  a  company  owning  24,000  acres  of 
land  in  Del  Norte  County,  of  which  onlv 
18,000  is  within  th^  proposed  park 
boundaries,  be  cutting  in  the  sinple 
specific  location  most  damaging  to  the 
park  value  of  Its  land?  Why  would  a 
company  scour  a  path  along  the  eds;e 
of  the  most  magnificent  existing  redwood 
park?  There  can  be  but  one  answer:  this 
cutting  is  an  integral  part  of  this  com- 
pany's war  against  the  park,  it  wishe^; 
to  destroy  the  park  quality  of  the  area 
before  Congress  can  finally  render  a  df'- 
cision  to  create  the  park. 

At  a  hearing  in  Crescent  City  last 
June,  I  asked  Mr.  Miller,  in  general 
tei-ms,  if  Miller-Rellim  would  shift  lt,= 
cutting  while  my  bill  Is  being  consid- 
ered. He  turned  aside  my  request  as  in- 
feasible. 

On  July  13,  I  repeated  my  request  in 
somewhat  more  specific  terms  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Miller.  After  two  delaying  re- 
sponses, the  company  rejected  my  re- 
quest in  a  letter  read  at  the  open  hear- 
mg  on  my  bill  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
on  August  17,  1966. 

At  that  hearing,  as  I  Indicated.  Secie- 
tai-y  of  the  Interior  Udall  announced 
that  private  money  was  available  to 
compensate  Miller-Rellim  for  the  eco- 
nomic loss.  If  any.  caused  by  temporarily 
shifting  its  operation  to  a  less  vital  area. 
The  short,  unproductive  talks  which 
followed,  between  Mr.  Miller  and  Secre- 
tary Udall,  are  memoralized  in  their  let- 
ters of  August  18  and  19. 

Today  Miller-Rellim  obstinately  con- 
tinues to  cut  In  the  most  crucial  single- 
area  of  the  18,000  acres  which  it  owns 
within  the  proposed  park  boundaries. 
Miller-Rellim  continues  to  disfigure  the 
virgin  area  by  enlarging  the  scar  at  the 
south  edge  of  Jedediah  Smith  State  Park, 
although  I  believe  there  is  a  near  abso- 
lute certainty  that  a  Redwood  National 
Park  bill  encompassing  his  property  will 
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be  adopted  by  Congress  within  the  next 

year. 

One  salutary  result  has  arisen  from 
the  recent  he_rings,  however.  Prior  to 
tiic  hearings,  Miller-Rellim  had  closed 
off  its  property  to  the  National  Park 
Service  in  order  that  the  Park  Service 
might  be  prevented  from  taking  pictures 
which  would  show  ,the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  the  company's  spite  cutting. 
As  a  result  of  the  hearing.  Miller-Rellim 
has  realized  that  it  cannot  hide  its  per- 
fidy. It  has  at  last  agreed  to  permit 
the  Park  Service  employees  access  to  its 
property.    At  least,  that  Is  what  it  now 

^ays-  _     . ,    ,. 

I  voice  the  hope  that  the  President 
will  reaffirm  his  interest  in  this  project 
by  calling  upon  Miller-Rellim  to  shift  its 
destructive  cutting,  and  by  calling  upon 
Congress  to  start  moving  the  bill  to  create 
a  Eedwood  National  Park. 

The  iiTesponsible  campaign  which  this 
company  is  waging  against  the  Redwood 
National  Park  Is  against  the  public  in- 
terest. It  brings  discredit  upon  the  en- 
tire American  forest  products  industry'. 
In  answer  to  Miller-Rellim's  declaration 
of  war  on  the  Redwood  National  Park.  I 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  join  the  battle 
for  the  park,  and  I  call  on  the  forest 
products  industrj'  of  this  country  to  dis- 
sociate itself  from  Miller-Rellim's  dis- 
graceful spite  cutting  tactics. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  correspondence  to 
which  I  have  referred  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  ex- 
cellent editorial  comments  on  the  im- 
moral cutting  by  Miller-Rellim  Redwood 
Co.  from  the  Washington  Post,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  the  San  Jose 
Mercury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Froni  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Aug.  13. 
1966] 

The  Slaughter  Continues 
.\:i  appeals  to  the  Miller-Rellim  Redwood 
Co  to  halt  the  slaughter  of  giant  tree^s  In 
t:.e  area  proposed  for  a  Redwood  National 
Park  appear  to  have  failed.  At  the  recent 
hearing  on  the  proposed  park  in  Crescent 
City.  Calif..  Senator  Kuchel  made  a  direct 
request  of  Harold  Miller,  president  of  the 
company  which  now  owns  the  land,  that 
It  shift  Its  operations  elsewhere  until  a  deci- 
sion Is  made  as  to  where  the  park  shall  be 
located.  The  request  was  rebuffed.  When 
Iresh  evidence  of  continued  cutting  in  the 
proposed  park  area  came  to  light.  Senator 
KucHEL  renewed  his  appeal  by  letter.  The 
only  reply  has  been  an  evasive  letter  from 
Mr.  Miller's  lawyer. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Park  Service  has 
been  denied  opportunity  to  photograph  the 
iirea.  Senator  Kuchel  seems  to  us  to  be 
fully  justified  In  his  conclusion  that  the 
company  "is  pursuing  a  program  designed  to 
destroy  the  park  value  of  this  portion  of  its 
tlmberlands  by  cutting  out  Its  heart."  And 
now  it  is  trying  to  conceal  that  act  from 
the  public  by  denying  access  to  the  proposed 
p:\rk  area. 

In  these  circumstances  President  Johnson 
might  well  request  suspension  of  the  cut- 
ting until  the  decision  In  Congress  can  be 
made.  If  virgin  redwoods  continue  to  go 
down  at  the  present  rate,  the  country  may 
well  find,  within  a  few  years,  that  there  are 
not  enough  left  to  justify  -he  creation  of  a 
national  park. 
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[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post. 

Aug.  27. 19661 

Public   Be   Damnxd 

The  public-be-damned  attitude  taken  by 
the  Miller  Redwood  Co.  calls  for  a  drastic  re- 
sponse. After  all  appeals  to  the  company's 
pubac  spirit  and  sense  of  fairness  had  failed, 
a  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  brought  Har- 
old Miller,  president,  to  Washington  and  con- 
fronted him  with  a  generous  offer  made 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  an 
unnamed  foundation  to  reimburse  the  com- 
pany for  any  losses  It  might  sustain  from 
moving  Its  Uimbering  operations  out  of  the 
area  designated  for  the  Redwoods  National 
Park.     Mr.  Miller  arbitrarily  refused. 

In  effect  the  Miller  company  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  spite  cutting  of  giant  trees  that  the 
Government  wishes  to  save.  Is  the  great 
United  States  helpless  in  the  face  of  this 
flagrant  slap  in  the  face?  One  man  has  as- 
serted the  right  to  destroy  what  virtually 
the  whole  country  wants  to  preserve.  There 
ought  to  be  a  ready  means  of  dealing  with 
this  kind  of  outrage.  We  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  give  up  until  every  ex- 
pedient has  been  employed  to  cope  with  this 
ruthless  defiance. 

President  Johnson  could  try  to  bring  the 
company  to  its  senses  by  a  special  request 
that  the  spite-cutting  cease  immediately.  If 
this  should  fail,  the  Interior  Department 
would  be  Justified  In  seeking  an  injunction  in 
the  courts.  Though  the  land  is  stiU  in  pri- 
vate ownership,  its  purchase  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  for  national  park  pur- 
poses. No  one  should  be  In  a  position  to  de- 
stroy its  value  as  a  park  before  Congress  can 
act.  The  injunction  is  a  weapon  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  con- 
duct that  would  Inflict  Irreparable  losses 
while  a  problem  is  being  litigated. 

i;  this  approach  did  not  succeed,  Congress 
could  be  asked  for  some  emergency  action. 
Congress  could  order  the  cutting  to  be 
stopped,  and  pledge  the  United  States  to 
make  good  the  losses  if  a  decision  should  later 
be  made  not  to  locate  the  Redwoods  National 
Park  in  the  Mill  Creek  area  The  gage  of 
battle  has  been  thrown  down  on  an  indefensi- 
ble Issue  The  Government  cannot  Just  siu-- 
render  without  a  critical  sacrifice  of  the  na- 
tional interest. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle, 

Aug   12,  1966] 

No  Man's  Land 

Senator  Kuchel's  attack  on  the  Miller- 
Rellim  Redwood  Company  for  cutting  a  no 
man's  land  through  virgin  forest  marked  out 
for  a  national  park  would  be  a  blow  at  the 
company's  public  relations,  if  it  had  any. 
But  the  MUler-Relllm  company  Is  evidently 
not  Interested  in  either  the  public  or  the 
public  Interest.  Senator  KucHia.  concludes 
that  It  has  forsaken  other  tlmberlands  under 
Its  control  and  is  "pursuing  a  program  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  park  value  "  of  the  por- 
tion of  its  Del  Norte  county  properties  cov- 
ered by  his  redwood  park  bill. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  been  denied 
access  to  the  land,  and  the  company  has 
failed  to  respond  to  Kuchel's  requests  that 
It  suspend  cutting  until  Congress  has  had 
time  to  act.  This  course  of  defiance  could 
have  one  good  effect  if  it  taught  Congress 
the  lesson  that  It  must  act  faster  to  acquire 
and  save  recreation  areas  for  the  people. 

1  Prom  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 
Aug.  11,  1966) 
Lri«BER  Firm  Should  Stat  Its  Saws 
Sen.    Thomas    H     Kuchei.    (R-Callf.)    has 
urged    the    Miller-Rellim    Redwood    Co.    to 
cease  its  lumbering  activities  in  virgin  red- 
wood lands  bordering  Jededlah  Smith  State 
Park— at  least  for  the  time  being. 

KucHTi.  points  out.  and  correctly,  that  the 
land  now  being  worked  by  the  company  lies 


In  the  heart  of  a  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park,  which  Congress  Is  considering  creat- 
ing. Hopefully,  the  lumber  company  will 
withhold  its  saws  at  least  until  the  fate  of 
the  national  park  Is  known.  The  next  Sen- 
ate hearings  are  scheduled  for  Aug   17. 

As  KucHEL  observed  this  week : 

"Some  of  these  redwoods  have  taken  2. OCX) 
years  to  grow  to  their  present  grandeur 
Those  who  would  sever  them  from  the  earth 
are  not  answerable  to  Congress  or  the  court. 
They  are  answerable  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  to  posterity." 

They  are.  indeed. 

UJ5.  Senate. 
Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulab  Affairs. 

July  13.  1966. 
Mr  Harold  A,  Miller. 
President.  Miller-Rellim  Redtcood  Co., 
Crescent  City.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  During  the  recent  Red- 
wood National  Park  field  hearings  held  by 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  In  Crescent  City,  California.  It 
was  disclosed  that  In  recent  months  your 
company  has  been  moving  Its  cutting  opera- 
tions into  virgin  stands  of  redwoods  on  your 
property  south  of  the  boundary  of  Jededlah 
Smith  State  Park. 

Since  yovi  own  substantial  redwood  acreage 
outside  the  proposed  park  boundaries.  I  asked 
you,  during  the  hearings: 

"Would  it  not  be  better.  Mr  Miller,  in  the 
future  for  us  to  agree  that,  while  this  legis- 
lation is  under  discussion  In  the  Congress, 
precautions  be  taken  that  the  area  contem- 
plated to  be  used  as  a  park  be  left  alone  1o 
the  greatest  extent  economically  feasible? '■ 
Your  reply  was; 

"It  would  certainly  not  be  feasible.  You 
just  cannot  move  your  operation  around  that 
way." 

No  one  Is  more  conscious  than  I  of  the 
constitutionally  protected  rights  of  the  own- 
ers of  private  property.  The  right  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  private  property  is  basic  to  our 
way  of  life. 

The  few  remaining  old  growth  redwoods 
represent  a  priceless,  irreplaceable  part  of 
our  American  heritage.  As  the  wheels  of  the 
legislative  machine  slowly  turn  and  as  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park  is 
pending  In  Congress,  I  believe  that  you.  as 
the  owner  of  properties  which  Include  this 
natural  resource  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
fellow  citizens,  a  moral  obligation,  which  far 
transcends  the  normal  legal  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  land-holding.  I  believe  that  you 
have  an  obligation  to  respect  the  efforts  of 
your  fellow  citizens  to  preserve  some  of  these 
giants,  and  not  to  frustrate  those  efforts  or 
render  them  meaningless.  Yours  Is  respon- 
slbihty  to  refrain  from  felling  these  ancient 
trees  at  the  very  time  some  of  us  In  Wash- 
ington are  attempting  to  save  them. 

I  again  urge  you  to  publicly  announce, 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  u-lth  an  aware- 
ness of  the  responsibilities  Imposed  upon  you 
as  trustees  of  this  disappearing  natural  re- 
source, a  suspension  of  cutting  in  vital  areas 
of  virgin  redwoods  -within  the  proposed  park 
boundaries  until  Congress  has  had  time  to 
act  on  this  legislation. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H  KrcHri. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mil  LER  Redwood  Co.. 
Crcficent  City.  Calif.,  July  18. 1966. 
Hon   Thomas  H   Kuchel. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  In  Mr  Miller's 
absence,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  July  12th.  'While  a  photocopy 
of   vour   letter   has   been   forwarded   to   Mr. 
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Miller.  U  is  unlikely  that  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reply  until  after  his  return 
to  this  ofBce  on  August  3rd. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Velma  Jere:miak 
Mrs.  Velma  Jeremiah, 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Harold  A.  Miller. 

Ragan  &  Mason. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Augtist  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wash'ngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  On  July  13.  1966, 
you  wrote  to  Mr,  Harold  Miller,  President 
of  Stimson  Lumber  Company.  For  your 
ready  reference,  a  copy  of  your  letter  is 
r;ttached  hereto. 

In  your  letter  you  asked  Mr.  Miller  to 
publicly  announce,  with  the  awareness  of 
his  responsibilities  that  he  is  suspending 
cutting  in  a  "vital  area  of  virgin  Redwoods." 

Mr.  Miller  and  I  have  discussed  your  letter 
and  it  was  agreed  that  I  would  respond  as 
outlined  below.  However.  I  have  recently 
been  ill  and  consequently  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  responding  to  your  letter 
until  today. 

Before  responding  In  substance,  I  must 
refer  to  the  record  of  the  hearings  at  which 
time  your  point  was  also  raised,  and  at 
which  time  I  pointed  out  that  over  fifty 
members  of  Congress  have  supported  legis- 
lation to  impose  the  park  elsewhere.  I  think 
you  must  agree  that  the  predominance  of 
EupfKirt  for  a  Redwood  National  Park  is  not 
on  the  locus  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal. As  was  pointed  out  in  the  hearings, 
the  park  proposal  has  been  pending  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  predominant  sup- 
port for  a  park  is  not  in  the  area  affecting 
the  Miller  land. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  yo\i 
advise  as  to  whether  or  not  similar  letters 
were  sent  to  other  companies  that  are  in- 
volved in  cutting  adjacent  to  the  other  and 
more  heavily  supported  park  proposal. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention — 
and  again  not  as  a  response  In  kind  to  your 
subject  letter — to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  31.  1966,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed.  This  article  points  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is.  of  Itself,  harvesting 
millions  of  board  feet  a  year  from  virgin 
Redwood  timber  supplies.  Has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  been  requested  to  cease 
cutting  until  the  issue  is  resolved? 

Because  of  your  keen  and  sincere  interest 
in  the  park  site  for  the  people  of  your  con- 
stituency perhaps,  before  our  responding  in 
kind  to  your  letter,  it  might  be  well  if  we 
had  an  opportunity  for  a  discussion. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ragan  &  Mason, 
William  P.   Ragan. 
Enclosures. 

cc;  The  Honorable  .'iLan  Bible.  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Frank  E    Moss 

August  17.  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  is  in  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  July  13.  1966.  in 
wliich  letter'  you  requested  that  this  com- 
pany suspend  the  cutting  "in  vital  areas"  of 
virgin  Redwoods  within  the  park  boundary 
proposed  by  the  bill  that  you  have  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration.  We  also 
refer  to  the  recent  letter  of  our  counsel  to 
you.  As  you  will  note.  In  the  letter  from 
our  attorneys,  two  questions  were  asked. 

The  first  question  was  that  it  was  noted 
that  the  Administration  bill  that  you  are 
supporting  may  be  classified  as  the  minor- 
ity bill  in  this  Congress,  since  over  50  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  supportlong  legislation 
for  the  park  to  be  elsewhere,  and  we  re- 
quested   your   advice    as    to   whether   or   not 


companies  similarly  situated  In  the  other 
areas  have  been  isked  to  suspend  cutting. 
To  date,  we  have  had  no  response  so  must 
assume  that  your  request  was  directed  only 
to  ourselves. 

Secondly,  in  out  attorneys'  letter  we  sug- 
gested that  prior  tjo  responding  in  kind,  that 
it  might  be  well  to  disctuss  this  matter. 
However,  since  you  have  made  the  matter 
one  of  public  recot'd,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
response  now  similarly  be  made  one  of  public 
record.  Therefore,  in  direct  response  to 
your  letter  of  Jul^'  13.  we  wish  to  state  as 
follows: 

1.  We  con.sider  four  request  which  echoes 
the  "Save-the-Recfwood  League"  as  gross  un- 
fair and  we  are  ^orry  that  you  have  been 
ill-advised  to  become  involved  in  demands 
based  on  emotion. 

2.  To  condemn  publicly  our  company  for 
proceeding  with  wSiat  it  has  the  right  to  do. 
without  knowing  tlie  facts,  we  feel  is  some- 
thing you  did  no|  intend  to  do.  but  we  do 
strongly    resent    die    implications    involved. 

3.  'i'ou  liave  scpted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — wlien  yoj  went  into  the  discussion 
of  your  requesi — Ijhat  our  company  is  "hell- 
bent" on  destruction  of  our  old  growth  Red- 
wood timber.  Ag4in.  this  is  illustrative  tliat 
the  true  fact.s  haji.e  not  been  presented  to 
you  We  attacii  herewith  a  breakdown  of  the 
number  of  acres!  that  this  company  has 
logged  since  1955,  Imd  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  for  the  periods  1958  and  1959.  we 
logged  twice  as  malny  acres  as  we  liave  logged 
sirjce  the  consideeation  of  the  park.  Tliese 
figtires  will  show  |hat  in  1958  we  logged  804 
acres.  In  1965.  oiir  total  acreage  logged  was 
331  acres.  For  1986,  our  projected  acreage  is 
but  225  acres.  If  this  is  "heU-bent"logging. 
it  is  liell-bent  in  the  reverse  direction. 

4.  In  your  statements  and  press  releases, 
you  have  iiu!;  \t'..Hi  to  the  public  that  what 
we  have  a;  i  ::.;■. 3(1  to  do  is  to  destroy  our 
own  property  .idj.iCent  to  the  Jedediah  Smith 
Park,  and  that  tjiis  is  something  we  have 
done  to  destroy  tie  desirability  of  the  park. 
We  attach  hereto  a  chronological  summary 
of  our  logging  program  since  1955.  and  if  you 
will  review  this  siinmary.  you  will  note  that 
in  1956  we  started  logging  along  our  northern 
line  adjacent  to-4but  a  mile  south — of  the 
Jedediith  Smith  ^ark  boundaries.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  th$t  in  1956  the  Miller  prop- 
erty was  under  consideration  as  a  national 
park.  I 

Tims,  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  to 
the  statement  th»t  we  have  been  destruc- 
tively acceleratinglour  cutting  because  of  the 
proposed  park. 

5  In  your  letteijof  July  13.  you  have  urged 
us  to  stop  operations  in  the  so-called  vital 
areas.  As  the  representative  of  all  people 
from  California — including  those  from  this 
area — we  are  certain  that  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  implications  of  this  request.  If  we 
were  to  adhere  toi  yovir  request,  it  would  be 
absoluiPly  necessity  for  the  Miller  ReUim 
Company  to  ce^e  operations,  plus  the 
Bw  expansion  of  facilities, 
in  progress. 

this  point,  it  is  Impos- 
niove  because  we  cannot 
aroper  consi.st  of  the  tlm- 
Iwithout  melding  timber 
from  the  area  whaj-e  we  are  now  cutting,  and 
timber  from  othar  areas  within  our  land. 
We  simply  do  not  have  the  proper  balance  of 
timber  within  out  area  that  would  support 
our  oper.itlon  unless  we  log  as  we  have 
planned,  as  far  batk  as  1955.  'i'our  prop<Dsal 
will  close  down  t)ie  operation  entirely  and 
destroy   the  econdmy  of   Del   Norte  County. 

7.  You  have  fufther  stated  in  your  press 
releases  and  on  tfte  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
we  have  closed  oiir  land  to  the  public,  and 
a  clear  implication  is  made  so  that  we  can 
go  into  a  destrucdve  cutting  program.  This 
simply  is  not  so.  We  have  closed  our  land 
only  to  tho.«e  who  fire  .so  frantically  desperate 


stopping  of  the  ilj 
which  is  presently 
6.  Even  beyond 
sible  to  make  thl^ 
accommodate  the  | 
ber    requirement 


to  vindicate  an  untenable  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  that  they  will  employ  any  aif- 
tortions  to  substantiate  their  position 
Witliln  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  hi-.d 
innumerable  newspapermen — running  frori 
the  Science  Monthly  magazine  to  the  edito. 
of  the  Reader's  Digest,  all  of  whom  we  havp 
escorted  all  through  the  property.  We  have 
authorized  Los  Angeles  television  stations  to 
come  in  and  photograph.  We  have  kept  ou.- 
land  open  to  the  public.  We  have  allowed  the 
pulJlic  to  come  in  and  use  the  fishing  facili- 
ties and  the  other  facilities  that  we  offer  to 
them  without  charge. 

We  recognize  your  well-known  Judicious 
attitude  and  your  spirit  of  fairness,  and  v.e 
request  tliat  this  letter  with,  of  course.  Eiich 
appropriate  comments  as  you  may  desire  to 
make,  be  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, since  your  accusations  were  simlhtrlv 
placed  a  short  time  ago.  in  order  that  lili 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  review  our 
response. 

We  wish  to  point  out — to  anticipate  any 
questions  that  may  be  raised — that  as  to 
cutting  practices,  our  cutting  Is  varied  be- 
tween selective  and  clear  cutting,  and  in  ;b.e 
areas  where  clear  cutting  Is  desirable  the 
reasons  are  oljvious.  but  for  the  ediflcatioii 
of  those  who  are  unfamiliar,  we  set  forth  be- 
low, eleven  reasons  w"ny  the  clear  cutting 
method  employed  in  tills  particular  instance 
is  most  desirable: 

1.  The  maximum  recovery  by  harvesting 
all  the  trees  from  each  acre  reduces  the  sur- 
face area  covered  annually  minimizing  soil 
erosion. 

2.  The  land  remains  undisturbed  until  ttie 
next  harvest  cycle,  eliminating  periodical  re- 
curring soil  disturbances. 

3.  Reduces  the  experience  of  wind  throw 
damage  to  the  old  growth  trees. 

4.  Creates  a  more  uniform  age  class  for  the 
future,  and  a  more  entire  and  uniform  site 
preparation. 

5.  Provides  for  a  better  specie  composi- 
tion. 

6.  More  efficient  fire  protection. 

7.  Eliminates  growth  loss  in  leave  trees. 

8.  Relog  operations  destroy  regeneration. 

9.  Increases  grow  th  rate  of  regeneration 

10.  Breakage  and  destruction  of  values  m 
the  leave  trees  through  wind  storms. 

11.  The  even  age  nature  of  the  dense  oir 
mature  forests  in  .Mill  Creek  is  not  conduce 
to  the  tree  selection  method. 

Finally,  as  a  further  illustration,  to  show 
that  we  are  in  no  way  attempting  to  clo.-'..'; 
our  activities  and  to  show  what  our  logging 
practices  have  been,  at  the  conclusion  &; 
this  letter  we  will  submit  to  this  Committee 
a  map  which  will  show  our  logging  opera- 
tions from  the  inception  of  our  activity  to 
date,  and  which  will  show  that  there  hM 
been  no  acceleration  of  our  cutting  in  the 
proposed  park  area. 

Before  closing,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  com- 
pletely agree  with  you  in  your  letter  of  July 
13,  that  we  do  have  a  moral  obligation,  bn: 
we  think  this  moral  obligation  lies  with  the 
people  of  Del  Norte  Coviniy  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  us  'or  their  existence 

Very  truly  yours,  ; 

Haroi.d  Mn.t  rp. 

Miller  Redwood  Co.. 
Crescent   City.  Calif..   Angwit   18.  196C. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udail. 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Sfcretary:  It  was  very  nice  ci 
you  to  take  time  yesterday  afternoon  out  o; 
your  busy  schedule,  to  meet  with  niyseU. 
Mr.  Darrell  Schroeder  and  our  counsel,  con- 
cerning the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park. 
As  we  advised  Senator  Kuchel,  we  have  >' 
perfectly  open  mind  and  were  willing  to 
listen  to  any  suggestions  that  you  may  have 

As  I  understand  what  you  have  proposed, 
it  Is  somewhat  along  the  following  lines: 


Firstly,  you  feel  that  you  can  obtain  from 
private  foundations,  some  funds  which 
would  be  used  to  make  up  the  economic 
losses  to  the  company  If  we  were  able  to  move 
Pur  present  cutting  arrangements. 

Secondly,  additional  funds  would  be  avall- 
.;b'.e  as  option  money  on  the  property  if  we 
were  able  to  agree  on  what  the  proper  price 
lor  the  property  is. 

Thirdly,  we  would  negotiate  as  to  what  the 
true  price  of  the  land  would  be. 

Fourthly,  It  was  Indicated  that  If  there 
were  deficiencies  dollarwise  in  what  you  are 
able  to  offer,  you  felt  you  could  arrange  cer- 
tain tax  benefits  that  would  make  up  such 
deficiencies. 

Fifthly,  it  was  Indicated  to  tis  that  your 
r.rrungement  would  be  effective  at  least  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  since 
ytiu  Indicated  that  you  were  confident  that 
a  bill  would  be  passed  during  the  next  ses- 
sion, and  that  if  It  did  not  pass  the  deal 
would  be  over  with,  but  we  would,  neverthe- 
less, keep  the  fluids  made  available  because 
of  the  economic  loss  of  the  movemtni.s,  as 
well  as  any  option  money  paid. 

As  we  understand  It,  based  upon  the  con- 
versations, all  of  these  negotiatioixs  would 
be  contingent  upon  the  company  picking  up 
and  moving  its  cutting  operations.  Yet,  you 
are  aware  that  we  had.  only  within  the  hour, 
testified  that  any  moving  of  the  cutting  op- 
erations as  described  by  yourself,  would  force 
the  company  to  close  down.  This  Is  appar- 
ently a  condition  precedent  to  stich  negotia- 
tions and  as  long  as  It  remains  as  a  condi- 
tion. In  all  good  faith  we  must  advise  you 
that  we  see  no  point  In  taking  up  your  time 
and  our  time  with  such  di.'-cussions. 

As  we  slated  in  our  letter  to  Senator 
Kuchel  of  August  17.  and  repeated  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  same  date, 
we  do  feel  a  m.oral  obligation  in  this  issue 
and  it  is  a  moral  obligation  to  all  the  people 
in  Del  Norte  County  who  would  be  obviously 
htirt  by  the  proposal.  When  we  first  started 
operations,  we  told  the  people  we  were  there 
to  stay.  We  are  creating  in  the  area  a  viable 
economy  for  the  first  time  In  three  genera- 
tions. We  are  there  to  stay.  We  repeat  this 
position  and  hope  that  it  "will  be  finally  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  same  meeting,  we  did  suggest  to 
you  the  possibility  of  viewing  the  matter 
from  another  aspect — namely,  the  redesign- 
ing of  a  park  which  would  not  put  any  com- 
pany out  of  business  and  would  not  result 
in  economic  disaster.  In  fact,  perhaps  an 
alternative  could  be  designed  that  would  cost 
the  Government  considerably  less.  This  was 
apparently  met  with  general  rejection. 
However,  we  must  state  in  fairness  that  you 
did  Indicate  you  would  be  perhaps  willing  to 
discuss  the  "boundaries"  within  the  present 
park  proposal,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  limi- 
tation of  any  redesignatlon. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  hearings.  Sen- 
ator Clinton  Anderson  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  felt  the  price  tag  on  the  bill  for  the 
proposed  park  was  not  realistic,  and  it  was 
apparent  he  felt  for  the  Committee  to  prop- 
erly Judge  the  merits  of  the  legislation  that 
a  realistic  price  should  be  Included  In  the 
bill.  In  this  we  concur,  because  we  are  cer- 
tain that  when  the  Committee  is  appraised 
of  the  true  costs  Involved,  that  they  will 
know  that  gi'eater  value  can  be  obtained  for 
less  elsewhere. 

Consequently,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
with  you  the  true  price  that  should  be  af- 
ft.xed  to  this  bill,  but  such  discussion  should 
no  way  be  construed  as  any  diminution  of 
the  position  that  we  have  heretofore  stated, 
namely  that  we  stand  oppo-sed  to  the  bill  and 
we  shall  continue  to  oppose  It  with  all  the 
vigor  that  we  can  muster. 

We  respectfully  await  your  advice, 
■Very  truly  yours, 

^  Harold  Miller. 


The  Secrftart  op  thx  Interior. 

Washington.  August  19, 1966. 
Mr.  Harold  Miller, 
Miller  Redwood  Co.. 
Crescent  City.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  18.  1966.  You 
refused  to  conduct  a  good-faith  negotiation 
to  devise  a  solution  that  would  simultane- 
ously protect  the  economic  position  of  your 
company,  preserve  the  integrity  of  tlie  pro- 
posed National  Park,  and  give  the  Congre.=s 
time  to  deliberate.    This  is  incredible. 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  hearings  held  in 
Crescent  Ci.y  last  month  and  in  Washington 
this  week  make  it  clear  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  Congress  and  the  country 
for  a  Redwoods  National  Park.  It  is  also 
plain  from  the  statement  which  I  made  pub- 
licly at  the  hearings  last  Wednesday — and 
the  assurances  which  1  gave  you  later  at 
my  office — that  we  can  obtain  Foundation 
commitments  which  will  enable  us  to  pay 
your  company  losses  it  might  sustain  by 
moving  your  cutting  operation  outside  the 
Park  area. 

Your  unwillingness  to  even  seriously  dis- 
cuss such  a  generous  solution  can  only  mean 
that  you  and  your  associates  have  elected 
to  pursue  an  outrageotis  p\iblic-be-damned, 
conservution-be-danined  approach  to  this 
whole  Issue. 

Your  reply  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  you 
and  your  company  are  determined  to  defeat 
by  any  means  available  the  N.itional  Park 
plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  February.  I  can  only  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  location  of  your 
logging  operations  aloiig  the  State  Park 
boundary  and  in  other  key  spots  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  spite  ctitting  action  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  great  trees  whose  preservation  is 
the  m:itn  purpose  of  a  Park  in  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed. 

I  must  also  squarely  take  Issue  with  your 
assertion  that  any  moving  of  your  cutting 
operation  "would  force  the  company  to  close 
down"  All  of  my  timber  management  ex- 
perts who  are  familiar  with  your  operation 
are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  your 
company  could  move  its  cutting  operation 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  proposed  park. 
Presently  you  are  cutting  about  250  acres 
per  year.  Even  if  your  6.000  acres  of  tim- 
berlands  outside  of  the  Park  are  of  different 
type  and  quality  than  those  250  acres  in- 
side the  Park  which  you  are  now  cutting,  you 
could  double  your  acreage  cut,  adjust  your 
mill  operations,  extend  your  log  haul,  and 
continue  to  operate  your  plant  for  several 
years  if  you  wished.  You  would  be  compen- 
sated for  any  extra  costs  Involved,  your  em- 
ployees would  be  retained,  your  profits  would 
not  'be  affected,  and  you  would  have  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  by  your  dis- 
continuance of  operations  in  the  splendid 
old-growth  Mill  Creek  stands  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Park.  TTiese  ex- 
perts are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  move 
would  entail  additional  costs  to  your  com- 
pany (roads  to  move  equipment  or  extra 
transportation  costs,  etc.)  but  these  are  the 
very  costs  we  have  offered  to  pay  if  you  will 
cease  cutting  within  the  proposed  Park. 

If  this  were  done  It  Is  obvious  none  of  your 
emp'.oyes  in  Del  Norte  County  would  lose 
Jobs — and  therefore  your  assertion  that  you 
owe  a  "moral  obligation  to  all  the  people  of 
Del  Norte  County"  Is  a  weak  and  threadbare 
argument.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Del  Norte 
County  will  in  the  long  run  benefit  greatly 
from  establishment  of  the  National  Park.  If 
your  economic  situation  and  co.sts  are  pro- 
tected ( as  we  have  proposed )  do  you  owe 
no  moral  obligation  to  the  Congress,  or  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States? 

I  urge  that  you  reconsider  your  Ill-advised 
decision  and  enter  into  immediate  nego- 
tiations which  will  lead   to  a  settlement  of 


this  controversy  which  Is   in   the  national 
interest. 

Sincerely, 

Stewart  L.  L^dall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Jl-ly  26,  1966. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Luntet, 

As'f'.stant  Chief,  Office  of  P.csourcc  Plannirtg, 
San     Francisco    Planning    and     Service 
Center,      National      Park      Sen-ice,      450 
Golden    Gate    Arenvc,    San    Francisco, 
Calif, 
Dear   Mr.   Luntet:    This   will   respond    to 
your  letter  requesting  permission  to  take  cer- 
tain photographs  of  our  property  for  pur- 
poses of  showing  them   to  the  Senate  Sub- 
Committee  concerned  with  the  proposed  na- 
tional park. 

Please  be  advised  that  we  have  conferred 
with  our  Council  in  Washington,  and  we 
hereby  deny  your  request.  As  you  should  be 
awT.re  five  members  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
including  the  Chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, were  recently  in  Crescent  City  and  per- 
sonally visited  our  lands.  In  addition  to 
that  the  same  group  fiew  over  the  entire 
territory  by  helicopter.  Accompanying  tlic 
senators  were  representatives  of  the  Park 
Service.  As  we  are  aware,  many  factors  con- 
cerning this  proposed  park  have  been  dis- 
torted and  pliotographs  similarly  can  cause 
ah  erroneous  Impression. 

We  consequently  see  no  reason  why  In  such 
a  short  space  of  time  the  expense  of  photo- 
graphs to  make  expensive  montages  to  Im- 
press the  comm.lttee  is  necessary.  Conse- 
quently, this  request  is  denied. 
Very  truly  yovirs, 

Rellim  Redwood  Co., 
Darkell  H.  Schroeder. 

Vice  President. 

Ragan  &  Mason, 
Washington  D.C.  Augu.'<t  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary..  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  During  the  cotirse  of 
the  hearings  on  August  17.  concerning  t!ie 
Redwood  National  Park,  we  indicated  to  Sen- 
ator Kuchel  that  while  we  had  restricted 
the  entrance  of  the  Interior  Department  peo- 
ple to  the  park,  pending  the  hearings,  so  th  U 
photography  could  not  be  used  as  an  unfair 
weapon  until  the  company  was  in  a  position 
to  supply,  in  the  most  minute  de-tail.  t!ie 
true  facts  of  the  cuttings  of  the  Miller  Com- 
pany, this  policy  was  not  one  that  would 
continue  after  the  company  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  giving  the  full  facts  to  the 
Committee.     This  has  been  accomplished. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  complete  map  show- 
ing the  cvutings.  year  by  year,  has  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Committee  and  refutes  beyond 
any  question  the  charges  of  acceleration  and 
destruction  in  cvittlng  that  have  been  so  ir- 
responsibly made. 

This  letter  Is  to  formally  advise  you  that 
any  members  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
National  Park  Service  are  welcome  on  the 
property,  assuming  of  course,  we  have  some 
re  sonable  notice  that  they  are  coming  and 
will  arrive  during  business  hours.  Under 
tliose  circumstances,  we  will  be  very  happy  to 
escort  any  persons  you  may  designate.  We 
would,  of  course,  wa.it  copies  of  any  photo- 
graphs taken  and  villi  be  glad  to  pay  any 
costs  incurred  for  the  photographs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ragan  &  Mason, 
William  F.  R.\gan. 


SARGENT  SHRIVER  AND  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Mr.  CLARK.     Madsun  President,  yes- 
terday a  powerful  Member  of  the  other 
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body  called  for  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver  as  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  has 
been  my  duty,  pleasure,  and  privilege,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  and  Poverty  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  to  work  very  closely  with 
M.-.  Shriver  in  his  administration  of  that 
program. 

We  have  not  always  agreed,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Shriver's  recoed  at  the 
OLice  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
on  the  whole  magnificent;  thai,  the 
American  people  are  fortunate  to  have 
so  able,  dedicated,  and  inspiring  an  in- 
dividual at  the  head  of  the  antipoveity 
program. 

Talk  of  his  resignation  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, 111  advised.  I  have  complett:  con- 
fidence In  Sargent  Shriver  as  an 
administrator.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  job  he  has  been  doing  at 
GEO. 

I  do  not  deny — there  is  no  question — 
that  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
administration  of  the  poverty  proi?ram. 
This  Is  a  wide-reaching  and  brandnew 
Federal  program  which  Inevitably  has 
had  growing  pains.  Nevertheless,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  been  successlul  in 
reaching  into  thousands  of  communities 
and  helping  11  million  impoverished 
Americans  In  50  States.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  long  overdue  to  them. 

Mr.  Shriver  should  be  warmly  com- 
mended for  a  great  job. 

The  real  barrier  to  growing  progress 
in  the  war  on  poverty  is  the  lack  of 
funds  for  1967,  which  is  why  I  am  so  eager 
to  secure  rapid  Senate  action  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  which  I  hope  will  be  reported 
shortly  to  the  Senate.  We  must  act 
quickly  to  keep  this  vital  program  going. 

I  do  hope  Members  of  the  other  body 
will  share  my  sense  of  urgency  in  this 
matter  and  that  we  will  have  no  personal 
attacks  on  dedicated  and  able  public 
servants. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OF  1966 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  41929)  to  promote  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  commodities, 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to 
further  economic  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  first  amendment  to  be  considered 
Is  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse!.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  add 
additional  members  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  new  members  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  four  members  from  each 
cf  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

At  present  the  advisory'  committee  con- 
sists of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 


Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  tlie 
AID  Administrator,  and  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees. That  is  what  is  now  provided  for 
by  law.  The  pending  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
would  add  the  next  ranking  majority  and 
minority  members  of  tiie  Agriculture 
Committees  so  that  four  members  of 
each  of  those  committees  would  be  on 
the  advisory  committee.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  further  add  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  tbe  top  two  members  from 
each  party  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees dealing  with  foreign  relations. 
The  advisory  coiniiittee  would  then  con- 
•sist  of  the  Secretaiies  of  State,  Treasury, 
and  Agriculture;  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau, the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  Internationpl  Development,  and  16 
Members  of  Congress.  4  from  each  of  the 
committees  memioned. 

It  Is  true  that  the  advisory  commit- 
tee would  be  somewhat  overloaded,  but 
I  urge  no  objeotion  to  the  amendment. 
It  may  be  well  to  have  more  people  on 
the  advisory  coeimittee.  to  look  into  the 
matter   more   thoroughly. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  committee.  .1  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  be  brief,  in  view  of  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana  I  Mr. 
EllenderI,  which  is  typical  of  his  fair- 
ness and  objecitv'ity.  As  he  pointed  out. 
my  amendment  would  add  the  Seci-etaiy 
of  State  and  Stcretary  of  Treasury  to 
the  advisory  implications  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  also  would  add  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affair.s  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  the  advisory  committee. 

In  my  judgment,  tins  is  highly  de- 
.<;irable.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  admitted  by  all  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  that  tliere  are  a  good  many 
foreign  policy  implications  connected 
with  the  so-called  food-for-pcace  bill. 
My  amendment  aould  eliminate  any  basis 
for  the  type  o!  comment  or  criticism, 
if  you  will,  to  thr  effect  tliat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricult;ure  would  be  taking  over 
a  veiy  important  sphere  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  therefore  jurisdic- 
tional conflicts  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  inetitably  be  created. 

Heie  in  Consitc--;.";.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  one  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  who  would  want  to  object 
to  having  the  advice  of  the  ranking 
members  of  tha  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  tlie  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelatioO-s  in  respect  to  the  for- 
eign policy  implications  of  a  food-for- 
peace  program. 

I  believe  that  It  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  comity  here  it  the  Senate  to  have  the 
committees  work  together  on  a  common 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
very  much  for  being  willing  to  take  my 
umendment  to  conference.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  ol  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDI3R.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  imie. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. All  time  havmg  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr,  Morse's  amendment  'No.  781 1  wa ; 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  fuither  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  another  amendment  to  offer,  v.hicii 
I  may  withdraw  later. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  782,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Assistant  Lehislattve  Clerk.  T!-.a 
Senator  from  Oregon  tMr,  MonsEl  pro- 
poses an  amendment,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  782 

On  psge  29,  line  8,  after  the  word  "prodrr- 
tlon",  strike  out  the  semicolon  and  the  words 
•  and  to  promote  In  other  ways  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

On  page  54,  beginning  at  line  2,  ..?trlke  oiit 
the  .sentence  "The  Secretary  o.'  Agriculture 
is  aI?o  authorized  to  determine  the  nations 
with  whom  agreements  sh.tll  be  negotlattd 
and  to  determine  the  commodities  and  qu:i"- 
titles  thereof  which  may  be  Incliidcc!  in  ti> 
negotliitions  with  ench  country." 

Mr,  MORSE,  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  Presiden-, 
tlie  primary  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  ush 
our  aMricultural  production,  instead  o! 
dollars,  to  provide  assistance  to  iwv 
friends  abroad  who  need  such  a,';sistanci" 
In  doing  this,  it  appears  appropriate  th:.: 
it  be  done  in  a  manner  that  will  advant. 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Statf.^ 
Both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ana 
the  Secretary  of  State  therefore  have  .-.n 
interest  in  this  legi-slation.  but  the  Seri-'- 
tary  of  Ai^riciiUure  should  have  the  domi- 
nant ititerest.  The  use  of  our  agricul- 
tui-al  commodities  for  this  purpose  hi-.s 
a  very  great  impact  on  the  operation  ol 
our  agricultural  plant.  It  affects  mar- 
keting quotas,  acreage  diversion,  price 
supports,  surplus  disposal,  market  pricf';. 
domestic  supplies,  and  all  other  face^ 
of  our  farm  program. 

In  1955,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  htld 
extensive  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
the  program  and  found  that  the  Stale 
Department  was  interfering  with  the  u  - 
of  our  commodities  under  the  bill,  pr.-- 
ferring  that  we  furnish  dollar  aid,  ar.r 
let  other  countries  sell  the  commoditi. , 
thus  thwarting  the  purpose  of  the  lav 
A  bill  was  introduced  by  me  and  man- 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  That  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  and  by  Con- 
gress. It  inserted  the  sentence  which 
would  be  stricken  by  the  second  part  c' 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Even  with  this  sentence  in  the  law. 
the  State  Department  has  frequently  in- 
dicated a  preference  for  dollar  aid  ovi  r 
commodity  aid,  but  the  presence  of  thi? 
sentence  in  the  law  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  being  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intentions  of  Congress 

I  point  out  further  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  adopted,  we  would 


be  striking  out  the  foreign  policy  pur- 
pase  of  the  bill  and,  at  the  same  time, 
opening  the  door  to  administration  by 
the  Secretai-y  of  State, 

The  committee  felt  that  the  Impor- 
tance of  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  such  that  it  gave 
.special  emphasis  to  it  in  its  report,  at 
page  22,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the 
page. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  his 
printed  explanation  of  the  amendment, 
indicates  that  there  is  confusion  in  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  negotiate  and 
carry  out  agreements  with  friendly 
countries,  while  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  na- 
tions with  whom  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated.  We  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  Inconsistency  in  these  provisions. 
The  President  will,  of  course,  negotiate 
and  carry  out  the  agreements,  but  we  de- 
sire to  make  it  clear  that  he  would  look 
to  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  State  for  deter- 
minations as  to  the  nations  with  whom 
agreements  shall  be  negotiated,  and  even 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
commodities  and  quantities  which  are 
available  and  should  be  included  in  those 
agreements, 

Mr,  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agree 
with  me  that  with  the  expanded  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  committee,  if  any 
real  problem  develops  in  connection  with 
the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  seeking  to 
enter  into  arrangements  or  agreements 
that  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Department,  be  inconsistent  with  the 
best  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  coun- 
tiT.  we  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
ad\1sory  committee's  views?  Also,  could 
not  the  Secretary  of  State  him.self  take 
up  any  question  with  the  President,  who 
supervises  both  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Through  the  advisory  committee  ar- 
rangement, which  we  have  just  adopted, 
do  we  not  provide  a  check  on  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  in  case  he  should 
seek  to  follow  a  foreign  policy  course  of 
action  which  the  State  Department  be- 
lieved was  inimical  to  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  As  I  suggested  a  moment 
ago,  the  President,  in  all  events,  makes 
the  contracts  and  agreements  with  for- 
eign nations.  Even  if  the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture  should  make  his  own  deter- 
mination, I  feel  certain  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent would  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  fact  that  we  have  in- 
cluded the  amendments  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  provides  another 
inlet  by  which  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
coordinate  their  efforts  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
For  the  purpose  of  making  legislative 
history — and  I  shall  then  withdraw  my 
amendment — I  wish  to  express  again  to- 
day the  concern  that  I  expressed  yester- 
day with  respect  to  a  possible  diminution 
of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  over  foreign  policy.     Many  times 


I  have  expressed  concern  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  permitting  its  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  to 
be  eroded.  In  my  judgment,  we  are  find- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
assuming  too  much  authority  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Ukewise,  has  as- 
sumed too  much  authority  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy, 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
State  exercise  greater  checks  on  AID 
than  he  has  been  doing  for  some  time 
past.  Similarly,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  build  up 
a  rival  bailiwick  that  could  be  considered 
a  division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  foreign  policy. 
Matters  of  foreign  policy  should  be  f un- 
neied  through  the  Department  of  State. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  much  easier  for 
Congress  to  write  the  standards  under 
which  aid  to  any  field  may  be  extended 
if  all  the  programs  are  administered  to- 
gether. 

Because  I  think  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, as  we  now  have  revised  it,  provides 
a  reasonable  check  against  the  fear  that 
I  have  expressed,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
there  has  been  repeated  reference  in  the 
debate  to  the  portion  of  the  report,  con- 
tained on  pages  21  and  22,  dealing  with 
this  precise  question. 

I  think,  to  illuminate  this  whole  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  well  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  part  of 
the  report  beginning  with  the  words 
"Section  401"  on  page  21  down  to  the 
words  "Section  402"  on  page  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Srction  401  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  after  consulting  with  other 
Government  agencies  and  within  policies  laid 
down  by  the  President,  to  determine  the  com- 
mcxiltles  to  be  furnished  under  the  act.  tak- 
ing into  account  productive  capacity,  domes- 
tic requirements,  farm  and  consumer  price 
levels,  commercial  exponas,  and  adequate 
carryover.  The  new  dimensions  v.hicli  this 
legislation  gives  to  our  food-for-peace  pro- 
grams are  most  important;  in  fact,  they  are 
essential  to  meet  conditions  that  prevail  to- 
day. The  new  dlmenslon-s  of  self-help  and 
use  of  nonsurplus  commodities  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  principle  expressed  in  sec- 
tion 401  Of  this  bill — that  principle  which 
assigns  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
responsibility  for  determining  "the  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  quantities  tliereol 
avalhible  for  dtspcsltion  under  this  act,  and 
the  rommodlties  and  qviantttles  thereof 
wlilch  may  be  included  in  the  negotiations 
with  each  country," 

The  Congress  has  always  held  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have  major 
responsibility  for  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. This  responsibility  is  even  more  )m- 
portiint  under  the  new  conditions  that  pre- 
vail today,  and  especially  under  the  new 
concepts  now  being  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

We  are— in  this  legislation — eliminating 
the  surplus  requirement,  which,  up  to  now, 
has  t>een  a  limiting  factor  on  food-for-peace 
programs.  This  Is  appropriate  in  view  of 
today's  conditions,  but  it  also  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Importance  of  administrative 
decisions  as  to  the  agricultural  commodities 
and  quantities  that  are  available  for  pro- 
graming, and  the  commodities  and  quanti- 
ties which  may  be  Included  in  the  negotia- 


tions WTth  each  country  Responsibility 
for  such  decisions  must  remain  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  because  they  are  so 
closely  Interwoven  with  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities for  domestic  farm  progrants. 

Tliere  have  been  some  ideas  expressed 
that  under  this  new  program  food  aid  is  go- 
ing to  become  just  a  part  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  and  that  it  will  then  be 
treated  Just  like  dollar  aid  We  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Surely  we  expect  that  it  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  coordination  with  our  other  kinds 
of  foreign  assistance.  And  stu-ely  we  ex- 
pect that  increasing  use  will  tie  made  of  ovir 
expert  agricultural  know-how — in  the  USDA. 
in  our  land-grant  colleges,  and  in  the  abili- 
ties of  our  farmers — to  help  the  hungry  na- 
tions to  help  themselves. 

But  food  aid  cannot  be  treated  just  like 
do'.Uu-  aid.  If  we  had  wanted  that  we  would 
iiave  turned  It  Into  dollars  and  put  it  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Food  aid  cannot  be  treated  as  dollar  aid 
simply  because  this  would  present  too  great 
a  risk  to  American  farmers  and  American 
consumers.  Domestic  needs  and  supplies, 
togetner  with  price  supports  and  acreiige 
alloimeuts  that  affect  agricultural  produc- 
tion, must  be  integal  factors  in  our  food  aid 
program.  This  is  why  food  aid  must  be 
handled  sep.irately  and  this  l,s  why  section 
401  insures  separate  handling  by  vesting 
responsibility  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  section  also  i  1 1  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  nations 
with  whom  agreements  siiall  be  negotiated, 
and  (2 1  provides  that  no  commodities  shall 
be  made  available  under  this  act  if  domestic- 
requirements,  adequate  carryovers,  and  an- 
ticipated dollar  exports  as  determined  by 
xhe  Secretary  could  not  be  met. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie,  Tlie  amendment  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  784 

Ml.  MORSE,  Madam  President.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  an  official  action 
on  each  amendment,  I  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  784  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixne.    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  55,  line  14,  strike  out  all  of  sec- 
tion 406. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Tlie  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    783 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  783  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

Foreign  Currencies. — Sales  financed  under 
tills  Act  may  provide  for  payment  in  foreiijn 
currencies  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  determines  at  the  time 
of  each  such  sale  that  the  existing  or  an- 
ticipated requirements  for  such  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  payment  of  United  States  obliga- 
tions abroad  are  such  that  an  excess  of 
United  States  Government  holdings  of  any 
particular  foreign  currency  Is  not  likely  to 
result. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  on  that  matter. 
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Ml-.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  would  prohibit  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  In  excess-currency 
countries.  For  fiscal  1967,  Burma. 
Ceylon,  Congo.  Guinea,  India,  Israel, 
Pakistan,  Poland,  Tunisia,  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Yugoslavia  have  be<;n  de- 
termined to  be  excess-currency  countries. 
Other  countries  that  are  very  nuar  to 
becoming  excess-currency  countries  are 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Finland,  Indonesia,  Mo- 
rocco, Paraguay,  Sudan,  Syria,  and  Tur- 
key. 

The  object  of  making  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  is  twofold: 

First,  we  provide  the  recipient  counti-y 
with  needed  food  and  fiber  to  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade. 

Second,  the  proceeds  are  then  used  in 
part  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  so  that  further  aid  will  become 
unnecessary,  or  for  the  payment  of  U.S. 
obligations.  Under  this  bill  particularly, 
we  intend  that  the  currency  shall  be  used 
In  large  part  to  develop  the  agricultural 
plant  of  the  country  so  that  it  will  be  able 
to  feed  itself. 

In  all  of  our  discussions  in  committee. 
India  has  been  constantly  considered, 
and  a  very  great  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  help  India.  India  is  already  an  excess- 
currency  country  and  this  amendment 
would  prohibit  any  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  India.  It  would  thwart  the 
bill's  purpose  of  assisting  India  to  de- 
velop its  agricultural  plant. 

We  have  recently  increased  our  wheat 
acreage  allotment  by  about  a  third,  and 
we  have  increased  our  rice  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  sale  of  these 
commodities  to  India  and  other  countries 
for  foreign  currencies.  This  amendment 
would  require  either  that  we  reduce  our 
allotments  of  wheat  and  rice  or  be  faced 
with  a  surplus  of  those  commodities. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  in  his 
printed  explanation  of  his  amendment 
points  out  that  similar  language  is  al- 
ready provided 'in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion applicable  to  our  military  assistance 
program.  The  situation  there,  however, 
Is  not  comparable  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. Foreign  currencies  derived  from 
sales  of  military  hardware  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  economic  development  of  the 
purchasing  country,  whereas  that  is  the 
principal  purpose  of  foreign  currencies 
received  from  sales  under  Public  Law 
480. 

With  respect  to  India,  if  dollar  pay- 
ment with  a  2-year  grace  period  and  a 
20-year  repayment  period  is  required,  it 
would  pose  an  enormous  burden.  India's 
external  debt  is  now  about  $7  billion  and 
is  rising  rapidly.  Repayments  are  now 
running  at  the  level  of  $300  to  $400  mil- 
lion per  year,  and  dollar  pajTnent  would 
place  a  burden  of  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  by  1970. 

The  food  margins  in  India  are  very 
thin.  The  population  pressure  is  great 
and  is  unceasing.  Against  this  is  the 
Indian  Government's  fear  of  mortgaging 
the  future.  Harder  repayment  terms  on 
our  part  could  lead  to  a  decision  by  the 
Government  of  India  to  curtail  requests 
for  Public  Law  480  commodities  which 
would  maintain,  if  not  increase,  the  de- 
gree of  malnutrition  and  possibly  even 


starvation  amorig  the  poorer  classes  in 
India. 

As  I  have  just  Indicated,  Madam 
I*resident,  undeu"  this  amendment  many 
other  countries  would  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase the  comOiodities  so  badly  needed 
by  them  for  foteign  currencies  and  they 
could  not  possibly  buy  for  cash  or  long- 
time credit.  II  would  really  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSa  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSa.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  withdraw  the  amendment  when  I 
finish  my  statement.  However,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  assistance  of  tiie  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  legislative 
history.  I 

What  concerns  me  i.s  that  we  have  a 
bill  tliat  gives  tUe  American  taxpayer  the 
impression  that  we  aie  .selling  a  certain 
portion  of  the$e  agricultural  products, 
but  actually  we  arc  selling  them  for  soft 
cuiTency  in  the  foreign  countries,  which 
currency,  because  of  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  it  by  the  foreign  country,  is 
worthless  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  more 
forthright  if  wa  were  to  make  a  grant  of 
the  goods,  ratiicr  than  to  take  foreign 
currency  in  maiiy  of  these  countries. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  India. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  the  prob- 
lem that  I  rai.'^e. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  India  time  and  time 
again  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
sales  of  agricultural  products  for  Indian 
currency.  That  currency  is  kept  in  India 
and  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  it 
can  be  u.sed  to  pay  for  certain  personal 
service  in  our  Embassy  or  consulates 
thro'..f,hout  India  and  for  certain 
maintenance  expenses  of  American  in- 
stallations in  India. 

When  I  was  in  India  in  1957.  I  used 
:  me  of  this  soft  currency  to  pay  for 
functions  sponsored  by  our  Embassies 
and  consulates  to  enable  our  Senate 
group  to  meet  with  local  business  and 
legal  organizations. 

Of  course,  I  Oould  have  paid  for  these 
official  functions  with  American  dollars 
made  available  by  the  Senate.  However, 
I  dl-scovered  that  I  had  authority  to  draw 
soft  currency  !»elonging  to  the  United 
States  in  India,  while  the  Ambassador 
and  Consul  General  had  no  such  author- 
ity. I  took  tha  position  that  the  func- 
tions should  be  paid  for  with  this  Amer- 
ican-owned soft  currency  and  I  signed 
the  necessary  oijdcrs. 

But  the  Indian  Government  almost  in- 
variably finds.  If  we  want  to  spend  this 
currency  for  otljer  purposes,  that  it  would 
be  disruptive  to  the  Indian  economy. 
That  is  their  out.  So  we  say  to  the 
American  taxpayers  that  we  are  pettine 
paid,  and  we  ait  not  getting  paid  at  all. 
The  foreign  currency  is  locked  up.  not 
circulated,  and  we  cannot  spend  it.  I 
would  rather  gife  them  the  food  than  go 
through  what  I  think  is  the  false  ma- 
neuver of  sayinf  that  we  sell  it  to  them. 

What  can  we  do  in  regard  to  this  soft 
currency  problem  in  order  to  at  least  get 


greater  use  of  that  soft  currency  for  th? 
United  States  and  the  country  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
that  is  a  vei-y  good  question.  Under  th: 
bill  as  we  have  presented  it,  our  Govern- 
ment can  more  or  less  force  India  to  u.^ 
more  funds  to  develop  its  agriculturt : 
and  under  the  agreements  that  will  b- 
entered  into,  there  can  be  a  provision  that 
India  shall  use  so  much  of  its  resourci 
to  develop  agricultm-e.  After  the  amoui;- 
tliat  it  usually  uses  is  reached,  then  wx 
can  insist  that  some  of  these  counterpa:  [ 
funds  be  used  in  order  to  assist  India  i  j 
further  increase  its  agricultural  program, 
so  as  to  make  India  more  or  less  self- 
sustaining  in  that  regard. 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  aid  was  used 
to  develop  industrially.  But  under  tj.is 
bill,  we  can  now  insist  that  it  be  used  t.i 
develop  agriculture.  It  is  my  belief  th;it 
if  this  new  policy  is  followed  through  by 
our  Government,  it  will  only  be  a  qiie,-,- 
tion  of  a  few  years  until  India  should  be 
.self-sustaining. 

For  instance,  under  this  new  law,  we 
can  insist  that  instead  of  putting  up.  Ici 
us  say,  a  plant  to  make  steel,  they  mal:e 
fertilizer — something  to  aid  agriculture 

Another  feature,  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  is  th.it 
we  can  insist  that  some  of  these  funds  be 
used  to  develop  education  along  agri- 
cultural lines. 

Under  this  bill  the  emphasis  Is  beir.: 
put  on  agriculture.  Tliese  funds  can  b'^^' 
used  to  further  develop  agriculture,  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  that  we  will  sojii 
be  out  of  India,  insofar  as  our  selliiT:: 
surplus  food  for  her  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  note  that  the  Senat ; : 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  has  come  ou 
the  floor,  and  I  want  to  make  this  com- 
ment in  his  presence,  because  this  is  very 
important  legislative  hLstory. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  lia. - 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  floj' 
and  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ra- 
tions, to  seek  some  procedural  chami  < 
in  this  handling  of  soft  currencs'  abro.^.i 
with  particular  reference  to  India. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  past,  it  has  bf ,  :; 
used  for  industrial  development.  E ;: 
what  kind  of  industrial  developmcni 
The  industrial  development  of  a  st;;  ? 
socialism  in  India,  not  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  a  private  enterprise.  In- 
directly, we  have  been  exporting  sta;- 
socialism,  through  this  type  of  aid. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  we  should  iii.s;-: 
that  t.hey  use  some  of  these  counterp:'": 
funds  to  develop  fertilizer  plants,  br: 
private  enterprise  fertilizer  plants;  fa::;i 
machinery  plants,  but  private  enterpi i~: 
machinery  plants. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  were  :.n 
India  last  fall.  We  went  into  some  of 
these  areas,  and  we  were  very  much  di  - 
turbed  to  see  the  use  to  which  our  ;i.d 
is  being  put.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
what  we  profess  is  essential  if  we  arc  to 
export  economic  freedom. 

This  is  important  legislative  history 
and  the  chairman  of  this  committee  be- 
mg  the  man  that  I  know  him  to  be.  1 
know  he  will  help  ride  herd,  so  to  spoa!: 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 


the  Department  of  State,  through  the  ad- 
visory committee  that  has  been  set  up  in 
this  bill,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  type  of  use 
of  fund.*--  that  State  and  Agriculture  have 
been  guilty  of  in  the  past. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  T/u,- 
madce]  is  also  here,  and  I  know  of  de- 
bates in  which  he  has  joined,  in  insisting 
that  we  get  for  the  American  taxpayers 
some  benefit  out  of  the  soft  currency 
funds  that  are  being  stored  away  in  these 
foreign  countries  and  not  benefiting  the 
American  taxpayer  one  iota. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  matter  he  has  brought  up  today. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill,  the  Senator  will  note 
the  committee  amendments  on  page  10. 
The  amendments  appear  on  half  of  page 
10.  all  of  page  11.  and  about  two-thirds 
of  page  12.  The  committee  has  tight- 
ened up  this  bill  tremendously,  to  seek 
to  accomplish  the  very  purpose  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  points  out  to  the 
Senate. 

One  of  the  amendments  included  in 
the  bill  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  it  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. That  amendment  will  permit 
the  sale  of  these  excess  currencies,  up 
to  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  fu- 
ture negotiated  contracts,  to  American 
tourists;  and  in  that  way  we  can  utilize 
foreign  currencies  and  also  can  reduce 
the  dollar  deficit  that  has  been  increas- 
ing so  rampantly  in  recent  years.  The 
dollar  deficit  has  continued  to  increase 
without  any  indication  of  improving. 

It  is  my  feeling— and  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  shared  by  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest- 
ry— that  we  should  utilize  these  soft  cur- 
rencies not  only  to  the  best  advantage  of 
developing  food  in  the  donee  country  or 
the  country  to  whom  we  sell,  but  also  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  attempting  to 
do  so  drastically  curtail  our  dollar  deficit 
and  stop  our  gold  drain,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  that  face  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  if 
my  time  has  expired,  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  contribution  to  this  legislative  his- 
tory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
section  of  the  committee  report  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  referred  to. 
starting  on  page  10,  under  the  heading 
"Committee  Amendment,"  running  over 
to  the  next  section  on  page  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment,  which  Is  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  text  of  the 
House  bill,  restores  a  number  of  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480  which  were  omitt^ed  from 
the  House  bill,  and  makes  a  few  other  minor 
changes.  The  committee  felt  that  the  omit- 
ted provisions  had  been  carefully  considered 
by  Congress  before  their  adoption,  and  pro- 
vided safeguards  which  should  be  continued 
In  the  law.  The  committee  substitute  dif- 
fers from  the  Hoiue  text  in  that  It — 
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(1>  Changes  the  short  title  of  the  bill  to 
"Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966." 

(2:  Clarifies  the  language  of  section  103(al. 

(3 1  Amends  section  103(b)  to  reflect  the 
change  In  doUar  credit  terms  described  in 
item  (17)    hereof. 

(4i  Permits  sales  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  countries  dealing  with  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam. 

(5t  Restores  the  exchange  rate  provision 
currently  In  the  law. 

(6  Provides  for  publicizing  the  conces- 
sional nature  of  title  I  sales,  mstep.d  of  marl:- 
ing  the  commodities  themselves. 

(7i  Restores  the  existing  requirement  that 
foreign  currencies  be  convertible  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  v.'lth  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
and  in  any  event  Xo  the  extent  necessary  to 
pay  obligations  to  the  host  country. 

(8i  Requires  foreign  currencies  received 
under  future  agreements  to  be  convertible  to 
the  extent  of  American  tourist  expenses,  or 
25  percent  of  the  cu.Tencles  so  received, 
whichever   is   loss. 

(9j  Restores  the  existing  requirement  (for 
governmcnt-to-govcrnment  transactions,  as 
well  OS  private  trade  sales)  that  dollar  credit 
sales  not  displace  cash  sales. 

(10)  Clarifies  the  language  of  section 
104ib)  (3l. 

(11)  Restores  the  existing  provision  limit- 
ing tJie  use  of  foreign  currencies  without  ap- 
propriation for  emergency  relief  to  nonfood 
relief  and  $5  million  per  year. 

(12)  Permits  sales  of  foreign  currencies 
for  dollars  to  tJ  S.  citizens  In  nonexcess.  &a 
well  as  excess,  currency  countries. 

( 13  I  Provides  for  the  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies to  finance  the  planning  of  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  friendly  countries. 

(14)  Restores  the  existing  limits  on  grants 
and  uses  of  repayments  so  as  to  subject  them 
to  .appropriation  Act  or  committee  approval. 

(15)  Restores  the  existing  minimum  Inter- 
est rate  on  foreign  currency  loans  (the  cost 
of  funds  to  the  United  States). 

(16)  Exempts  "excess  currency"  countries 
from  the  requirements  described  in  items 
(14)  and  (15i.  Requires  the  amount  of  the 
excess  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
buildings  and  grounds  for  U.S.  purposes  and 
to  additional  agricultural  self-help.  Re- 
quires Presidential  reports  on  the  extent  and 
use  o:  the  excess. 

(17)  Restores  the  existing  requirements 
that  deliveries  on  dollro-  credit  sales  be  m.ade 
within  10  years  and  that  payments  begin  In 
2  years  and  be  completed  in  20  ye.irs.  iThls 
amendment,  together  with  that  described  in 
item  (3).  preserves  the  significance  of  dollar 
credit  terms  as  "hard"  terms  while  permit- 
ting the  transition  contemplated  by  section 
103(b).  The  amendment  described"  in  Item 
(3)  provides  for  transition  either  to  dollar 
sales  or  to  foreign  currency  sales  which  will 
provide  the  same  dollar  return  to  the  United 
States  as  would  be  returned  by  the  softer 
dollar  credit  terms  provided  for  by  the  House 
text.) 

(18 1  Requires  dollar  credit  sales  agree- 
ments to  specify  the  economic  development 
to  which  the  sales  proceeds  will  be  devoted. 

( 19)  Makes  it  clear  that  private  trade  dol- 
lar credit  s.ales  are  subject  to  all  applicable 
provisions  of  the  act  (Including  prohibitions 
again-et  dollar  displacement  and  the  limita- 
tion on  transshipment) . 

( 20  )  Strikes  out  the  provision  which  would 
have  extended  the  CCC  commercial  export 
credit  program  to  private  stocks  and  autiior- 
Ized  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC  for 
credits  ext^^nded  under  that  program. 

(21)  Restores  the  current  provision  pro- 
hibiting CCC  from  financing  basic  freight 
charges  (as  opposed  to  extra  costs  resulting 
from  cargo  preference)  and  extends  H  to 
dollar  credit  sales. 

(22)  Includes  establishment  and  expansion 
of  institutions  for  adaptive  agricultural  re- 


search among  the  self-help  criteria  of  section 
109 

'23^  Makes  It  clear  that  the  proviso  In 
section  109  is  Intended  to  be  a  F>o6ltlve  re- 
quirement of  law,  rather  than  a  standard 
suggested  for  the  President's  consideration. 

(24)  Requires  title  I  agreements  to  show 
that  the  recipient  country  is  engaging  In  a 
self-help  program,  and  provides  for  termina- 
tion of  the  agreement  if  such  program  is  not 
carried  out. 

(25)  Changes  the  title  I  annual  auUiorlza- 
tion  from  $2.5  billion,  plus  carryover,  to  $19 
billion,  plus  carryover 

(26)  Changes  the  title  11  annual  author- 
isation from  $800  million,  plus  carryover,  to 
$600  million,  plus  carryover. 

(27)  Makes  It  clear  that  section  201  does 
not  contain  a  broad  grant  of  authority  for 
nonfood  assistance  to  needy  persons. 

(28)  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  assistance  of  other  countries  should  be 
sought,  particularly  tiu-ough  the  world  food 
program. 

( 29  )  Restores  the  provision  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the 
rtatlons  with  whom  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated. 

(30)  Prohibits  the  disposition  of  any  com- 
modity under  the  act  if  such  disposition 
would  result  in  a  shortage. 

(31)  Makes  It  clear  that  the  act  Is  appli- 
cable only  to  U.S.  produced  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products. 

(32)  Restores  the  provision  requiring  ex- 
penditures under  the  act  to  be  shown  In  the 
budget  as  expenditures  for  international  af- 
fairs and  finance. 

(33)  Requires  the  President's  annual  re- 
port to  be  made  not  later  than  April  l  and  to 
describe  the  progress  of  each  countrVs  self- 
help  program. 

(34 1  Amends  section  3(di  of  the  bill  to 
provide  that  cotton  product  exports  shall  be 
financed  in  the  same  manner  as  exports  of 
products  of  other  agricultural  commodities, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  raw  cotton 
content  accounts  lor  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  sales  price. 

(35)  Strikes  cut  the  provision  of  section 
3(e)  requiring  voluntary  adjustment  pro- 
grams to  be  fiXed  so  as  to  provide  a  carry- 
over equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of  con- 
sumption and  exports,  and  further  amends 
section  3(e)  to  provide  that  the  special  CCC 
sales  price  restriction  would  be  120  percent 
of  current  support,  plus  carrying  charges, 
and  would  be  applicable  to  wheat  when  the 
carryover  was  less  than  35  percent  of 
requirements. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Thirty-five  in 
number. 

Mr,  MOFISE,    Thirty-five  In  number. 

Tills  will  be  a  great  step  forward,  if 
it  is  carried  out.  I  express  great  concern 
about  the  extent  to  which  we  can  expect 
the  executive  branch  to  carry  out  our 
legislative  intent.  Its  record  thus  far 
has  not  been  very  good  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  so-called 
Cooley  amendment  provided  for  loans 
to  private  firms  for  economic  develop- 
ment, not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
foreign  currencies  were  permitted  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  Now  we  provide 
that  these  currencies  shall  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose  to  the  maximum  usable 
extent. 

The  Senator  will  note,  by  referring  to 
page  17  of  the  report,  that  tlie  conmaittee 
feels  that  private  bu-;mess  can  and 
should  play  a  much  greater  role  in  the 
economic  development  of  cotmtries  being 
assisted  by  the  Public  Law  480  program : 
and  it  insists  that  a  substantially  larger 
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percentage  of  the  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds from  such  sales  be  utilized  for 
loans  to  private  business  to  accomplish 
such  objectives. 

So  we  have  rai&d  the  amount  of  these 
foreign  currencies  that  can  be  loaned  to 
friendly  business  to  do  the  thing  that  the 
Senator  is  talking  about.  And  in  oxir 
report  we  encourage  such  use. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
took  the  chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  needed  in  every 
one  of  these  countries,  and  particularly 
in  India.  She  is  not  alone,  but  she  is 
one  of  the  worst  examples. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LaxischeI  led  the  fight  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  against 
the  attempt  to  get  great  sums  of  money 
from  the  American  taxpayers  for  build- 
ing a  steel  plant  to  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Indian  Govei-nment. 

When  we  went  there  last  fall,  we  had 
quite  a  discussion  with  them  about  that 
Their  alibis  in  that  field  fell  flat  on  the 
spokesmen. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  friendly  comments  made 
about  my  fight  respecting  the  use  of 
soft  currency  American  dollars  in  for- 
eign countries  to  promote  socialistic  gov- 
ernments. 

Last  fall,  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  and  other  Senators,  I 
^ent  to  the  Par  East,  and  the  judgment 
was  imiform  that  wherever  there  was 
socialism  there  was  dormancy  In  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  there  was  some  sign  of  free- 
dom, where  free  enterprise  operated, 
there  was  activity.  If  I  had  any  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  the  ability  of 
socialism  to  produce  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy, it  was  confirmed  when  I  was  there. 
India  sanguinely  believes  in  the  socialis- 
tic form  of  government.  The  more  it  is 
promoted,  the  more  its  economy  stag- 
nates. 

If  this  bill  contemplates,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
stated,  the  promotion  of  private  enter- 
prise through  our  aid,  there  is  no  better 
help  that  we  can  give  to  those  countries. 

I  subscribe  fully  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  said  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender] has  said. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  I  wish  to  further 
emphasize  that  a  new  direction  is  being 
given  under  this  bill  for  the  use  of  these 
funds.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
having  traveled  quite  a  bit  over  the 
world,  that  most  of  the  socialistic  coun- 
tries or  communistic  countries  want  to 
make  a  big  show,  and  the  way  they  do 
It  is  by  building  a  large  industrial  plant 
to  increase  industrial  production,  to  the 
detriment  of  agriculture. 

Under  this  bill,  and  through  the  ad- 
visory committee  that  we  have  reconsti- 
tuted, we  will  have  a  say  as  to  how  these 
funds  shall  be  used.  I  shaU  Insist  that 
a  maximum  amoimt  will  be  used  for 
agriculture.  If  that  plan  is  followed  I 
visualize  that  in  the  next  2  or  3  years 
India  should  be  on  the  way  toward  pro- 
ducing a  sufBcient  amount  of  food  for  its 
use. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESintNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  will  stat«  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der] have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHEI.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  were  in  India  one  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions discussed  was  famine  in  India.  Of 
course,  the  testimony  revealed  that  they 
needed  fertilizer  plants.  A  large  U.S.  In- 
dustrial enterprise  wanted  to  build  a 
fertilizer  plant.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, said,  "No,  you  cannot  build  it  un- 
less you  allow  us  to  run  it."  Everything 
they  have  run  has  been  run  into  the 
ground.  It  is  simply  unbelievable  that 
while  people  are  dying  from  famine — 
food  was  not  to  Ije  had  in  many  places — 
they  insisted  on  adhering  to  their  social- 
istic method  of  solving  economic  prob- 
lems. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSEl  that  I  believe  that  out 
of  that  trip  came  a  very  salutary  result 
because  they  subsequently  decided  to  ad- 
mit that  American  company  and  allow 
it  to  run  the  plant. 

If  this  bill  will  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge]  has  just 
said  about  the  use  of  soft  currency,  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ei.LFNDERl  said.  I  subscribe  to  it  with 
great  visor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  point  out  an- 
other matter  before  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

We  make  a  mistake  when  we  talk 
about  India  as  though  it  were  an  entity. 
I  .«!ee  the  former  Ambassador  to  India 
[Mr.  Cooper  I  in  the  Chamber.  I  hope 
that  he  will  give  heed  to  what  I  say  in 
ca.se  he  wants  to  make  some  observation 
about  it. 

India  is  not  one  country.  India  js  a 
country  divided  into  a  series  of  prov- 
inces, with  insistence  upon  rights  from 
province  to  province. 

One  of  the  things  that  our  delegation 
observed  with  sliocking  surprise  was  to 
get  to  the  border  of  one  province  where 
they  did  not  have  a  scarcity  of  food,  and 
see  wagon  load*  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
many  trucks  lined  up  at  that  bordei* 
stopped  by  the  officials  of  that  province 
refusing  to  let  them  take  that  food  into 
the  next  province  in  which  there  was  'a 
great  scarcity  of  food. 

Who  said,  "How  do  you  .iu-stify  this? 
How  do  you  justify  this  maldistribution 
of  your  own  food  in  your  own  counti-y, 
and  then  cry  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
United  States  for  exportation  of  shipload 
after  shipload  of  wheat?" 

They  have  inta-nal  problems  with  re- 
gard to  distribution  of  their  own  food. 
We  are  told  in  this  country  about  the 
great  shortage  of  food  in  a  province,  but 
we  are  not  given  a  report  of  the  surplus 
food  that  may  exist  in  another  province 
in  India.  We  h»ve  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  Indian  parliament  has  the  power 


to  order  the  distribution  of  food.  I  wl.sh 
to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  todav 
that  India  has  some  internal  housekeep- 
ing to  put  in  order  in  respect  to  sucli 
problems  as  this. 

The  second  and  last  point  that  I  shall 
make  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
Senate  that  it  was  in  1957  that  I  se:  a 
precedent  for  the  Committee  on  Forei;;:; 
Relations  which  has  been  followed  since 
This  bears  somewhat  on  the  suggestion  oi 
the  Senate  from  Georgia  in  regard  to 
making  use  of  soft  currency  that  we  hay. 
stored,  in  millions  of  dollars  worth,  m 
India.  I  use  India  as  a  horrible  exampli^ 
because  it  is  a  horrible  example. 

I  got  into  India  in  1957  as  the  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  delegation  to  the  Briti.>h 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence. I  found  that  our  embassies  and 
consulates,  as  I  traveled  in  various  parts 
of  India,  had  already  spent  all  of  tlien 
representative  funds  and  had  done  so  foi 
months  previous.  Various  groups  in  \v,- 
dia,  such  as  the  bar  and  Supreme  Cour' 
of  the  Province  of  Madras  wanted  a  sta;. 
function,  a  province  function,  but  they 
wanted  it  paid  for  by  the  American  co:i- 
KUlate.  The  function  was  arranged,  bn 
I  di.<icovered  I  could  sign  as  the  head  ol 
the  delegation  for  use  of  American  son 
currency  in  India  that  the  Amba.ssador 
could  not  sign  for.  and  that  the  Coiy^^jl 
General  in  Madras  could  not  sign  for 
Therefore,  I  proceeded  to  pay  for  tht 
functions  on  the  basis  of  my  signature 
as  chairman  of  the  delegation.  I  wa.^ 
told  this  was  the  first  time  that  had  evfi 
happened  to  a  travclin.g  congressioi.a: 
delegation  in  India.  I  found  out  latoi 
that  it  was  also  the  first  time  it  had 
ever  happened  to  a  traveling  congres- 
sional delegation  anywhere  else  in  the' 
world.  I  made  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  when  I  returned 
This  is  all  a  matter  of  the  printed  Record 
now.  I  was  sustained  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  has  become 
common  piactice  on  the  committee  since 
I  understand — and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  tell  me  if  I  am  right— i: 
has  been  common  piactice,  when  tlie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  gone  abroad 
representing  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  it  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  Indians  at 
the  governmental  level.  But,  that  wa.- 
a  most  appropriate  use  of  American  s  :' 
currency.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Set  a- 
tor  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  fimn 
Louisiana  point  out  in  this  debate  that 
they  think  steps  should  be  taken  by  •he 
executive  branch  to  have  .some  of  ilr 
money  made  available  for  American, 
tourism.  This  is  natural  with  the  bnl- 
ance-of-pa,vment.s  problem.  I  think  tl.e 
American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  have 
Consres.s  get  really  hard  boiled  and 
tough  on  this  matter — that  is  why  I  a':. 
making  this  legislative  history  today- 
and  tell  the  other  end  of  Penn.syhanui 
Avenue  that  they  had  b'>tter  stop  cominu 
up  here  asking  for  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  various  foreign 
assistance  programs  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers'  money  unle.-> 
they  are  willing  to  insist  in  their  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  countrie.';— 
where  we  have  these  huge  accumulations 
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of  soft  currencies  belonging  to  us  but 
which  are  not  expendable  or  which  are 
not  expendable  because  of  restrictions 
which  foreign  governments  have  placed 
upon  their  spending — that  it  must  stop. 
We  have  got  to  use  this  money  for  such 
things  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  have  pointed 
out  in  this  debate;  namely,  to  plow  it  into 
Indian  agriculture,  for  example,  so  that 
tliey  can  get  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  and  Mr.  McGOVERN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
withdraw  my  amendment.  I  wish  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Ellender]  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  en- 
large upon  what  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  just  stated  about 
oiu"  use  of  Indian  rupees.  As  many 
Senators  know,  I  have  made  quite  a  few 
tours  of  the  world.  I  furnished  to  the 
Senate,  I  think  it  has  been  11  written 
reports,  8  of  them  Senate  documents. 
The  record  will  show  that  in  all  these 
countries  I  never  used  a  single  cash  dol- 
lar. I  always  used  counterpart  funds. 
Of  course,  it  put  me  to  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  do  that,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
record  will  show  that  evei-y  dollar  ad- 
vanced to  me  by  the  State  Department 
to  make  these  tours  I  returned  to  them 
100  percent  by  using  counterpart  funds — 
a^  the  Senator  from  Oregon  says  lie 
Uied — in  India. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  simply  want  to 
draw  attention  to  what  I  think  are  rath- 
er hopeful  developments  along  the  lines 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  dis- 
cussing. One  was  a  news  report  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  to  the  effect 
that  for  the  first  time  the  Indian  5-vear 
plan  puts  agriculture  at  the  top,  in  the 
No.  1  priority  position.  It  remains  t^o  be 
seen  how  successful  and  how  diligent 
they  ai-e  in  carrying  out  that  objective, 
but  at  least  this  is  the  first  Indian  5-year 
plan  that  has  clearly  given  agriculture 
the  No.  1  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  in  the  Record  news  articles 
from  the  August  30  and  31  issues 
of  the  Washington  Post  on  India's  new 
5 -year  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows' 

Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  30.  1966] 
India  Shifts  Priorities  in-  5-Yfar  Plan-:  Ac- 
RicuLirRE  Put  Ahead  of  Indvstrt 

Nkw  Dflhi,  August  29.  -India's  fourth  five- 
year  plan,  which  envisages  a  total  capital 
outlay  of  about  $32  billion  will  g:ve  highest 
priority  to  the  development  of  agriculture 
.iiid  increased   food  production. 

Tills  wa.s  the  first  time  that  tlie  emphaEls 
Ii.is  been  talceii  from  Industrial  development, 
which  was  the  theme  of  the  first  three  plans-. 

The  plan  published  today  should  have 
started  in  April  but  has  been  held  up  until 
t!'iW  because  of  uncertainty  over  foreign  ex- 
ch.inge  resources. 

A  draft  outline  of  the  plan  presented  to 
P.irliament  listed  principal  tasks  for  the 
country  during  the  next  five  years.  They 
include  price  stabilization  and  Increased  agri- 


cultural and  Industrial  production  to  pro- 
mote exports  and  replace  imports. 

The  plan  proposes  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  5'i  per  cent  In  national  Income  and  a 
rise  in  per  capita  income  of  3  per  cent  a  year 

Per  capita  income  in  India  now  is  about 
86160  annually  A  3  per  cent  annual  in- 
crease for  the  five  years  would  bring  it  up 
to  about  $70. 

The  plan  estimated  that  $8400  million 
would  be  needed  In  external  credits  for  the 
five  years  ol  which  $1700  million  will  go 
toward  loan  repayments. 

[From  the  Wa.?hington  Post,  Aug.  30,  1966) 

India  Nf.ws  Agencies  Urged  To  Expand 
I  Reuters) 

New  Delhi,  August  29.— Information  Min- 
ister Raj  Bahadur  said  today  he  would  try 
to  encourage  Indian  news  agencies  to  dis- 
tribute news  abroad,  as  he  considered  for- 
eign agencies  were  giving  a  distorted  picttire 
ot  the  country 

He  told  Parliament,  however,  that  there 
V..1S  no  question  of  the  Indian  government 
setting  up  its  own  international  news  agency. 

He  said  the  government's  effort  would  be 
"to  encourage  cur  news  agencies  to  enter 
into  collaboration  with  agencies  in  dififerent 
countries,  for  example  'yugoslavia.  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  other  African  countries 
to  give  a  basis  for  conaboration,  thus  ensur- 
ing that  undj'storted  and  correct  news  Is 
pro\;ded."        , 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  31,  1966) 
I.MDTA  Plan  Aims  To  Raise  Average  Income 
(By  Warren  Unna) 
New  Delhi,  August  30.— India's  fourth  five 
year  plan,  which  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gan- 
dhi's government  submitted  to  Pjirliament 
yesterday,  means  to  raise  the  average  Indi- 
an's income  from  $59  60  a  year  to  $70.92; 
provide  him  with  three  more  ounces  of  wheat 
or  rice  a  day;  and  clothe  him  with  78  7 
inches  more  of  cotton  length  every  year. 

To  a  Westeriicr  these  goals— over  a  five- 
year  period  ending  in  1971— mriy  seem  mod- 
est almost  to  absurdity.  But  here  in  India, 
where  the  population,  which  is  desperately 
poor,  now  is  just  about  half  a  bi;ilon — more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  United 
States— the  new  plan  Is.  if  anything,  overly 
ambitious.  Its  tcta!  cost,  the  "equivalent  of 
$316.6  billion,  is  regarded  by  many.  Including 
Finance  Minister  Snchlndra  Chaudhurl,  as 
simply  way  beyond  India's  purse. 

PREMIEE'S   VIEWPOINT 

But  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  her  Minister  of  Plan- 
mug.  Asoua  Melita,  are  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  get  India  moving  is  to  jerk  it  up 
by  the  seat  of  its  dhoti.  And  the  Prime 
Minister,  aniicipBting  criticism  of  the  plan's 
size  in  a  broadcast  earlier  this  month,  de- 
clared: "TTie  maximum  we  can  do  Is  the 
minimum  we  should  attempt." 

In  the  eyes  of  India's  well-wishers  in  the 
American  Government  and  in  the  World 
Bank,  the  new  plan  is  probably  well  on 
target.  It  gives  highest  priority  to  producing 
more  food  and  trying  to  get  ahead  of  hungry 
appetites  through  population  control.  On 
first  glance  the  plan  also  apparently  aims  at 
making  India  grow  and  go  ahead  through 
greater  use  of  her  existing  industrial  capac- 
ity— instead  of  spreading  herself  too  thin 
with  all  Fort.s  of  new  projects.  But,  as  the 
rimes  of  India  editorialized  today.  "The 
(plani  document  is  far  better  at  defining 
the  problems  and  fixing  the  goals  than  at 
indicating  how  precisely  they  are  to  be 
reached  In  the  present  political  context. 
Even  where  it  does  say  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  achieve  a  particular  objective  it  does 
not  pause  to  ask  whether,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  this  can  or  will  be  done." 

The  planning  commission  says  that  less 
than  one  fifth  of  the  new  plan's  foreign  ex- 


change outlay  will  have  to  come  from  foreign 
aid — and  a  good  amount  of  this  will  be  de- 
voted to  paying  interest  and  retiring  past 
loans. 

rOREIGN   AH)  CRrCIAL 

But  whatever  the  percentage,  this  foreign 
aid  increment  is  so  crucial  that  the  fourtli 
five-year  plan  has  been  in  the  revision  stage 
for  over  a  year  while  waiting  for  the  United 
States.  India's  biggest  benefactor,  to  resume 
the  economic  aid  she  had  suspended  at  the 
time  of  last  fall's  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  And  the  first  year  of  the  new  plan, 
which  began  last  April  1,  had  to  be  launched 
on  Its  own  while  waiting  for  the  over-all  plan 
to  catch  up. 

Even  now  India  has  not  received  the  fu]I 
lor.g-range  commitment  she  would  like  and 
is  aware  that  a  renewed  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities with  Pakistan  could  bring  about  an- 
other aid  susf)en5ion.  Moreover.  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  government  currently  is  having  a 
hard  time  with  opposition  cries  that  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  Western  demand  that  India 
devalue  tier  rupee  on  the  promise  of  a  lavish 
foreign  aid  commitment  to  the  plan  that  has 
not  yet  materialized. 

In  addition  to  her  dependence  on  foreign 
aid  to  make  the  plan  succeed.  India  also  is 
depending  upon  her  own  economy  growing. 
And  yet  ir,sl  year's  rain  failure  showed  how 
the  caprice  or  nature  could  turn  what  had 
been  a  record  agricultural  growth  into  a 
huge  deficit  one. 

For  these  reasons  Mrs.  Gandhi's  govern- 
ment has  tried  to  make  the  new  plan  ante- 
cedent to  a  fifth  five-year  plan  which  will 
free  India  from  further  foreign  aid  depend- 
ency by  1976.  And  the  current  plan  hiis 
"core"  elements  that  are  to  receive  top  pri- 
ority even  if  India's  own  resources  should 
again  hobble  her. 

FOOD    OUTPtT    PtrSHCD 

The  first  priority  goes  to  agrlcultui-e  with 
food  production  be.ng  pushed  m  areas  with 
an  assured  supply  of  water  and  soils  particu- 
larly responsive  to  fertilizer,  insecticides  and 
high  yielding  varieties  of  seeds.  The  fourth 
five-ye;a-  plan  would  have  an  India  that  pro- 
duced only  72  3  million  tons  of  food  grains 
l;'.it  year  produce  no  less  than  120  million 
tons  during  the  pl.tns  final  vear  ending 
March  31.  1971. 

The  .  Ian  would  have  a  national  birth  rate 
tliat  is  now  40  per  thousand  of  population 
reduced  to  25— ^all  withm  five  years!  And  the 
plan  m,ikes  special  mention  that  if  the  al- 
lotted equivalent  of  $1264  billion  doesn't 
produce  enough  loops  and  other  family  plan- 
ning devices  for  success  an  additional  equiv- 
alent of  $1,920  billion  will  be  made  available. 

The  plan  obviously  is  predicated  on  reach- 
ing a  sufficient  food  surplus  through  in- 
creased agricultural  and  decreased  human 
production  to  provide  India  with  the  basic 
stability  for  other  lypef  ol  economic  improve- 
ment. 

Even  in  a  plan  as  ambitious  as  India's  new 
one.  not  everything  can  enjoy  top  priority. 
For  this  reason.  India's  planners  envision 
18.5  to  19  million  new  lobs  being  created  dur- 
ing the  plan  s  five  years  despitr  il-.e  fact  that 
some  23  million  more  people  are  expected 
to  enter  the  labor  market.  Since  India's 
first  three  five-year  plans  failed  to  provide 
jobs  for  some  nine  to  ten  million  people 
entering  the  labor  market  during  their  pe- 
riods. India's  planners  have  had  to  grit  hard 
in  recognizing  that  iliis  country  will  have  a 
whopping  14  million  eligible  people  unem- 
ployed by  1971. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Part  of  the  credit 
for  that  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
agriculture  should  go  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  others  who  have  been  working  with 
like-minded  people  in  India  toward  that 
end. 
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Some  people  might  argue  that  more 
Important  than  the  Indian  food  prob- 
lem is  her  population  problem.  Many  of 
the  things  we  try  to  accomplish  undej-  our 
aid  programs  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  are  offset  by  uncontrolled  popula- 
tion growth.  But  here  again,  the  pend- 
ing bill  will  be  good  news.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  congressional  enactment  we  are 
specifically  and  clearly  permitting  the 
use  of  some  of  the  currencies  generated 
by  this  program  for  family  planning  and 
population  control. 

Thus,  I  think  that  on  those  two  points 
the  Senator  can  at  least  say  there  are 
grounds  for  hope. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Those  are 
hopeful  grounds. 

If  I  may  make  a  very  quick  comment 
while  the  Senator  from  Ohio  comes  back 
to  the  floor,  we  were  talking  about  the 
predominance  of  the  state  Socialist  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  state  government 
officials  of  India.  I  want  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ate one  W  the  reasons  for  it.  This  is  a 
country  in  which  the  total  population  is 
highly  Illiterate.  Illiteracy  in  India  to- 
day Is  at  a  very  high  rate.  A  great  major- 
ity of  the  educated  people  of  India  are  in 
government.  They  are  really  an  aristoc- 
racy of  the  mind. 

I  remember,  in  1957,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  complained  to  me.  in  a  conference 
I  had  with  him  about  sending  students 
to  the  United  States,  that  there  were  two 
problems.  One.  although  Indians  were 
pledged  to  return  to  India,  many  of  them 
used  every  device  they  could  to  remain 
In  the  United  States  and,  too  frequently, 
the  State  Department  helped  them  re- 
main. If  they  went  to  medical  school  in 
the  United  States,  they  were  encouraged 
to  go  on  and  become  doctors  and  remain 
in  the  United  States  as  doctors.  Instead 
of  returning  to  India.  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  said  that,  as  a  result,  serious  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  a  cutback 
In  the  whole  student  program,  so  far  as 
India  was  concerned.  In  sending  students 
to  the  United  States. 

Then,  he  said,  the  second  problem 
arose  when  the  students,  returning  to 
India,  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  vil- 
lages they  were  trained  to  serve;  they  all 
wanted  government  jobs,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  come  to  New  Delhi  or  to  the 
governments  in  the  provinces  rather  than 
to  go  back  and  intermingle  in  the  com- 
munities from  which  they  had  come  in 
the  first  place. 

Thus,  there  has  developed  a  tremen- 
dous bureaucracy  in  the  Government  of 
India.  We  have  our  problems  with  bu- 
reaucracy in  this  country,  of  course,  but 
we  would  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  India 
If  we  wanted  to  increase  bureaucracy  in 
the  United  States.    God  forbid. 

The  tendency  has  developed  on  the 
part  of  Indian  Government  officials  to 
have  the  Government  run  the  business  of 
the  country  to  give  all  these  people  some- 
thing to  do. 

Thus,  that  is  part  of  our  problem,  it 
seems  to  me. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  say  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  urge  the  use  of  these  coun- 
terpart funds  not  only  for  agriculture 
but  also  for  education  in  the  local  coun- 
try. 
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If  we  can  help  encourage  the  need  for 
education  in  India,  I  think  we  will  also 
be  helping  to  develop  its  private  enter- 
prise system,  by  seeing  to  it  that  more 
and  more  of  their  people  are  educated 
for  something  other  than  government 
employment  and  thus  help  to  check  the 
tendency  of  the  Government  to  take  over 
their  industries. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  withdraw  my 
amendment,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDSR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J.AViTsl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  thg  Senator  from  Texas  in 
oi'der  to  present  a  conference  report. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  H.J.  Res.  1284> 
making  continuijig  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  IN  METAL  AND  NONME- 
TALLIC  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  cf  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  fii-sagreehig  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  lill  iH.R.  8989)  to  pro- 
mote health  and  safety  in  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mineral  industries,  and  for 
other  pui-poses.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<For  conferenqe  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  iio  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time — 
30  seconds. 

Tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ELIMINATION         OF         ANTI-JUNTA 

AMENDMENT  FROM  FOREIGN  AID 

AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  verv 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  fcr  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  am  informed  that  the  conference 
committee  on  tlie  foreign  aid  bill  has 
eliminated  a  crucial  amendment  which 
would  have  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid  to  Latin 


American  governments  which  came  into 
power  by  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  a 
freely  elected,  constitutional,  democratic 
government  acting  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  mandate.  This  amend- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Senate  with- 
out opposition  aft«r  an  effort  to  strength- 
en it  even  further  was  defeated  by  a  roli- 
call  vote. 

Elimination  of  the  so-called  anti- 
junta  amendment  represents  a  grave 
setback  to  the  democratic  cause  in  the 
hemi.sphere^nd  to  the  lofty  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Its  elimina- 
tion -.vill  regretfully  be  interpreted  in  t!;? 
hemi.sphcre  as  a  clear  admission  i!  at 
U.S.  foreign  policy  is  based  on  a  doubl.: 
standard— one  directed  toward  Com- 
munist resimes  and  another  toward  mii;- 
tary  regimes.  V/e  should  have  avoided 
such  intei-pretations  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  opportunity  was  provided 
by  this  amendment,  and  the  opportunity 
was  lost  in  conference. 

In  addition,  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence committee's  report  will  be  to  further 
coiifuse  the  world  as  to  the  objectives  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  For  the  confcrenc 
committee's  action  came  just  5  days  afici 
the  President  declared  in  Denver: 

In  the  Latin  American  countries  we  are  en 
the  side  of  those  wlio  want  constitution,!! 
governments.  We  are  not  on  the  side  of  tliose 
who  say  th.it  dictatorships  arc  necessary  ii.r 
efllcient  economic  development  or  as  a  biil- 
warlc  against  communism. 

It  was  my  view  when  I  proposed  tin- 
amendment — and  it  is  my  view  now— 
that  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  OAS  Charter  are  cr.- 
tirely  incompatible  with  U.S.  aid  to  re- 
gimes that  came  under  this  amendmer.i 
and  continuation  of  U.S.  aid  to  such  re- 
gimes is  so  damaging  to  our  policy  i;- 
Latin  America  as  to  require  the  utmost 
justification  on  the  highest  level. 

The  !)roblem  of  dealing  with  the  il- 
legal overthrow  of  constitutional,  demo- 
cratic governments  is  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  the  hemisphere  today.  It  simply 
cannot  be  ignored  any  longer.  This 
amendment  represented  an  effort  to 
bring  the  question  into  the  realm  of  col- 
lective hemisph<^ric  action.  The  gover:i- 
ments  of  the  hemisphere  already  took  a 
first — hough  hesitating — step'  toward 
dealing  with  recognition  of  de  facto  re- 
f;imes  at  the  Second  Special  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  last  November.  Ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  would  have  en- 
couraged further  steps. 

This  antijunta  amendment  was.  o! 
course,  primarily  a  procedure  throiui-. 
which  the  will  of  Congress  could  be  e.\- 
pressed.  The  President  remained  tl^r 
final  arbiter.  The  President  can  su!l 
carry  out  the  policy  of  this  amendme".' 
to  deny  economic  and  military  aid  to 
military  regimes  taking  over  constitu- 
tional governments,  restoring  such  aid 
as  the  result  of  collective  action  in  tli.- 
hemisphere,  or  if  not.  only  in  cases  hav- 
ing unusual  justification  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  unaware  of  the  reasons  why  thi.s 
amendment  was  dropped  in  conference, 
but  I  hope  the  administration,  especially 
In  view  of  the  President's  statement  i:: 
Denver,  will  honor  the  policy.     If  it  doe^ 
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not.  It  will  be  a  grave  blow  to  our  promis- 
ing efforts  to  restore  our  close  relation- 
ship with  Latin  America,  a  relationship 
cruelly  jarred  by  the  Dominican  incident 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OF  1966 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H,R.  14929)  to  promote  inter- 
national trade  in  agricultural  commod- 
ities, to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
to  further  economic  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senators  each  have  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  which  I  have  at 
the  desk,  but  I  have  some  comments  to 
make  on  an  amendment  already  with- 
drawn. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
drew my  amendment  No,  782  a  few  min- 
utes ago.     That  amendment  reads: 

On  page  29,  line  8.  after  the  word    produc- 
tion", strike  out  the  semicolon  and  the  words 
and  to   promote  in  other  ways  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States," 

On  page  54.  beginning  at  line  2,  strike  out 
the  sentence  "The  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  is 
al.so  authorized  to  determine  the  nations 
with  whom  agreements  shall  be  negotiated, 
and  to  determine  the  commodities  and  quan- 
tities thereof  which  may  be  included  in  the 
negotiations  with  each  country. 

The  Record  will  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  ]  and  I  had 
a  colloquy,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that,  under  the  advisory  committee  which 
has  been  set  up.  the  administration  would 
be  fully  protected  in  making  its  wishes 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui-e. 

I  did  not  know,  at  the  time  I  withdrew 
the  amendment— and  I  will  stand  on  the 
withdrawal— that  the  administration 
supported  the  amendment. 

There  has  been  handed  to  me  from 
the  State  Department,  in  behalf  of  the 
administration,  a  note.  I  onlv  want  to 
say  this  about  it  for  legislative  history 
because  it  will  also  serve  as  legislative 
history  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
that  the  administration  fully  supports 
my  amendment  782.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  agree  that  under  the 
legislative  history,  due  notice  is  served 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Pro- 
cedure is  available  in  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Procedure  is  available 
in  the  bill  for  the  administration  not 
only  to  make  its  position  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the  pro- 
cedure is  also  available  in  the  bill  for 
the  President  to  issue  orders  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  or.  in  case  he 
makes  decisions  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  President,  to  rescind  those  orders 
So  I  think  the  withdrawal  of  the  amend- 
ment, to  which  I  committed  myself,  will 
in  no  way  handicap  the  administration 
in  carrying  out  the  administration's 
policy.  But  If  difficulty  arises  that  re- 
quires legislation  In  the  future.  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  offer  such  legislation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  and  my- 
self, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  777. 
It  has  been  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  777*  as  modified,  as  follows: 
On  page  54,  line  16,  before  the  period,  in- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following:  -Proiided 
hoireicr.  That  the  term  'agricultural  com- 
modity' shall  not  include  tobacco  or  prod- 
ucts thereof," 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presideirt,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  amendment  as  it  was  originally 
printed  would  have  precluded  any  gifts 
under  this  program  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Since  submitting  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  advised  b^-  the  Depart- 
ment that  no  alcoholic  beverages  have 
ever  been  included  under  any  title  of  the 
program  heretofore  and  that  there 
would  not  be  with  or  without  this 
amendment.  Therefore  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  include  this  part  of 
the  proposal,  nor  would  it  correct  any 
practice  which  has  been  followed  here- 
tofore. 

In  other  words,  I  have  been  given  as- 
surance all  around,  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  as  well  as  the  Department,  that 
alcoholic  beverages  would  not  be  in- 
cluded under  this  bill  with  or  without 
the  amendment. 

Therefore.  I  am  confining  the  amend- 
ment now  being  offered  solelv  to  tobacco 
as  included  in  the  bill;  that  is,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  prohibit  any  of 
the  funds  provided  in  the  bill  to  sub- 
sidize exports  of  tobacco  or  tobacco 
products. 

I  am  not  trying  to  stop  bona  fide  sales 
of  tobacco  or  tobacco  products  for  ex- 
port as  they  may  be  purchased  and  paid 
for  with  dollars  outside  this  program; 
however,  this  particular  program  has  as 
it5  stated  purpose,  and  I  am  quoting 
from  the  title  of  the  bill,  "to  promote  in- 
ternational trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  combat  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition." 

The  title  of  the  act  is  "Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966,"  On  page  29  the  policy  is 
de.scribed  as  follows: 

To  use  the  abundant  agricultural  produc- 
tivity of  the  United  States  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

Certainly  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts do  not  come  under  the  category  of 
agricultural  products  which  are  neccs- 
saiy  to  combat  hunger  or  malnutrition. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  has  slated  most 
emphatically  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
products  is  injurious  to  human  health. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  make  sense  that 
any  bill  which  provides  for  the  ut-e  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  supply  food  and  food 
products  to  feed  the  hungry  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  should  pro- 
vide for  the  subsidy  of  tobacco  or  tobacco 
products. 

I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  Senate  will  accept  the  amend- 
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ment.  Then  it  would  merely  confine  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  what  is  stated 
therein — solely  to  provide  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  alleviation  of 
hunger. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  vield 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senators 
amendment  prohibit,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  sale  of  tobacco  product'^'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  As  dol- 
lar sales,  no.  They  could  be  sold  out- 
side the  bill.  It  would  stop  the  subsidv. 
In  one  part  of  the  bill  is  .i  reference  to 
sales;  that  mean.s  that  tobacco  products 
may  be  sold  for  foreign  soft  currencies, 
which  in  tuni  are  spent  primarily  in  the 
countiY  they  are  obtained.  In  effect, 
such  sales  are  substantially  grants. 

Another  part  of  the  bill  provides  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  for  dollars. 
However,  the  pro\ision  for  sales  for  dol- 
lars is  .set  forth  on  page  45  of  the  bill,  as 
f  ollow  s : 

Sec,  106,  (a)  Payment  by  any  friendly 
country  for  commodities  purchased  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  shall  be  upon  terms  as  favor- 
able to  the  United  Slates  as  the  economy  of 
such  country  will  permit.  Payment  for  such 
commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  with  interest 
at  such  rates  as  the  Secretarv  mav  determine 
but  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  required 
by  section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  for  loans  made  under  that  section. 

Thus  we  find  that  even  though  they 
may  be  sold  under  this  act  for  dollars 
the  dollars  received  will  not  pay  for  the 
total  cost.  When  full  payment  is  beinc 
made  they  can  be  sold  for  dollars  out- 
side of  the  act.  Such  sales  do  not  have 
to  come  under  this  bill  at  all. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  act  before  us 
IS  to  subsidize  such  sales.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  commodities  are  sold  under 
section  4  of  the  act.  which  provide  for 
dollar  sales,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  do 
get  back  the  cost  of  the  product,  but  I 
repeat,  the  purpose  of  this  entire  bill  is 
to  subsidize  all  sales,  to  get  part  pav- 
menl  in  dollars  where  we  can,  and  where 
we  cannot,  to  get  payment  in  soft  cur- 
rencies; and  there  is  even  a  provision 
for  outright  donations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  vield 
my.self  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  vield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  L.\USCHE.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  as  I  understand 
is  to  prevent  the  subsidization  in  anv 
manner  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  products 
under  the  general  principle  that  we  are 
aiding  in  the  elimination  of  hunger. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Tliat  is 
correct, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  And  sales,  under  the 
bill,  can  be  subsidized  in  one  of  two 
ways:  First,  sales  for  soft  currencies;  and 
second,  sales  for  dollars,  but  under  terms 
that  normally  do  not  prevail  in  the  gen- 
eral market, 

Mr,  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware,  That  is 
correct.  Then  there  is  an  additional  pro- 
vision that  sales  can  be  made  under  the 
barter  agreement,  where  we  accept  in 
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exchange  commodities  that  are  under- 
stood not  to  be  worth  as  much  as  their 
price  In  dollars.  If  they  were  they  would 
sell  those  commodities  in  the  free  market 
and  pay  us  in  dollars. 

My  amendment  would  also  preclude 
outright  gifts  or  grants  of  tobacco. 

I  understand  that,  generally  speaking, 
all  of  the  tobacco  which  has  been  dis- 
posed of  under  this  program  heretofore 
has  been  subsidized  even  though  such 
subsidizing  was  disguised  as  sales  for  sof : 
currencies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  objective  of  the; 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  to  prevCiii 
subsidization  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  unde^r 
the  guise  that  when  we  sell  tobacco  to  a 
nation,  we  are  helping  that  nation  elimi- 
nate hunger? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  prevent  the  American  tax- 
payers from  subsidizing  the  export  of  to- 
bacco to  underdeveloped  nations  under 
the  guise  that  we  are  furnishing  tobacco 
or  tobacco  products  to  help  combat  hun  - 
ger  and  malnutrition. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi-. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  and  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  forgotten  to  read  the  title  of  the 
bill,  or  the  first  paragraph  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  both  of  which  are  con- 
siderably broader  than  the  mere  purpose 
of  combating  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

The  title  of  the  bill  reads:  "To  promote 
International  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, to  further  economic  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes." 

Is  the  Senator  purposely  overlooking 
or  leaving  out  of  the  discussion  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  designed,  among  other 
things,  to  promote  international  trade 
In  agricultural  commodities? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
at  all.  I  am  well  aware  of  those  pur- 
poses. 

But  if  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
promote  international  trade  in  tobacco 
let  us  so  label  the  bill.  Instead,  the  bill 
is  labeled  and  known  as  a  food-for-free- 
dom  bill.  I  quote  again  from  the  title, 
"To  promote  international  trade  in  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  to  further  economic 
development,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  whole  principle  of  this  bill  has 
been  built  around  the  idea  that  in  our 
generosity  and  with  our  overabundance 
of  agricultural  commodities  we  are  going 
to  try  to  feed  the  imderdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  If  that  is  not  the 
reason  for  the  biU  let  us  cut  out  this 
camouflage  and  admit  that  the  bill  Is 
simply  a  subsidy  of  American  agricul- 
tural products  and  that  it  is  not  being 
done  for  the  noble  objective  of  combat- 
ing hunger  and  malnutrition. 

I  am  willing  to  support  the  bill  if  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  sup- 


port a  bill  to  subsidize  the  shipment  of 
tobacco  to  underdeveloped  countries,  a 
product  which  our  Burgeon  General  says 
is  injurious  to  the  health  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. 

I  reserve  the  renjainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  me  2  minutes,  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  bill,  there  have  been 
frequent  references  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  large  surplus  of  cotton  on  hand,  and 
that  the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  that 
cotton  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
the  bill. 

It  is  no  secret  art  all  that  there  is  a 
surplus  of  tobacco  ©n  hand,  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
not  use  this  means  to  get  rid  of  our  sur- 
plus cotton  and  toliacco.  just  as  we  have 
gotten  rid  of  our  surplus  wheat,  corn, 
and  rice.  I  think  that  the  Senator,  while 
he  keeps  mentioning  that  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  Is  unfair  in  not  stat- 
ing that  the  first-named  pui-pose  is  to 
promote  international  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities,  nmong  wliich  arc  cot- 
ton and  tobacco. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  shipment  of  cotton.  But  cotton 
can  be  used  for  clothing.  It  Is  an  essen- 
tial commodity  for  the  people  of  under- 
developed nations.  I  have  no  objection 
to  cotton  being  included  in  the  bill,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  include  tobacco 
or  tobacco  products  as  being  beneficial 
to  the  hungry  people  of  these  under- 
developed nations.  Therefore.  I  am  try- 
ing to  exclude  this  oiie  item. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  have  a  surplus 
of  tobacco;  but  let;  us  face  it,  how  did 
we  get  the  surples?  Under  another 
Government  program  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing the  production  of  tobacco,  which 
creates  a  surplus.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
subsidize  the  disposition  of  that  surplus 
to  people  in  foreign  and  underdeveloped 
countries  under  the  guise  that  we  ai-e 
helping  them  relieve  their  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

That  Is  a  contradictory  policy.  If  we 
have  a  surplus  of  tobacco  let  us  stop  the 
subsidy  which  encourages  the  overpro- 
duction of  tobacco  hei'e  in  this  country, 
a  product  which  the  Surgeon  General 
says  is  detrimental  to  the  public  health. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  This  amendment 
would  exclude  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts from  the  defiaition  of  agricultural 
commodities.  It  would  prevent  their 
sale  or  donation  uoder  the  act. 

The  determination  as  to  what  com- 
modities should  be  sold  or  donated 
should  be  left  to  the  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  begin  to  enumerate  the 
commodities  which  at  the  moment  ap- 
pear to  us  as  not  being  useful  as  foreign 
aid.    We  might  exclude  cake,  ice  cream. 


candy,  and  innumerable  other  items,  but 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  begin  such 
eniuneration. 

We  must  remember  that  the  countries 
in  need  of  our  aid  are  short  of  foreign 
exchange.  We  should  not  require  them 
to  spend  exchange  for  tobacco  when  we 
have  a  substantial  surplus  supply  of 
that  commodity  in  our  hands.  We  are 
ti-j'ing  to  help  these  countries  conseive 
their  foreign  exchange  so  that  they  can 
devote  their  resources  to  developing  their 
agricultural  plant  to  the  point  that  they 
can  feed  themselves.  The  foreign  ex- 
change they  conserve  by  acquiring  to- 
bacco from  us  is  just  as  valuable  in  de- 
veloping their  agriculture  as  the  same 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  conserved 
by  acquiring  wheat  from  us. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  the  effect  that  tobacco 
is  not  an  agricultural  product  will  not 
bear  analysis. 

Six  hundred  thousand  American  farm 
families,  embracing  in  their  number  ap- 
proximately 2.5  million  Americans,  make 
their  living  from  the  growing  of  tobacco 

Tobacco  is  in,  I  believe,  the  fourth 
position  as  a  farm  commodity.  Further- 
more, the  charge  that  the  American  tax- 
payers are  subsidizing  tobacco  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  is  absolutely  un- 
founded. The  truth  is  that  tobacco  is 
subsidizing  the  American  taxpayers. 

Tobacco  pays  $3  billion  each  year  in 
excise  taxes  to  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  In  addition,  it  pays  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  income 
taxes.  It  also  pays  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  various  kinds  of  taxes  to 
municipalities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Of  all  the  farm  programs  which  have 
been  put  into  effect,  the  most  successfu" 
one  is  the  tobacco  program.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  since  the  farm  program,^ 
began  in  the  1930s,  tobacco's  share  is 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  price-supported  and  re- 
lated farm  programs.  The  total  outlays 
for  tobacco  imder  the  price-support  pro- 
gram and  Public  Law  480  have  amounted 
to  slightly  more  than  $300  million  while 
excise  taxes  on  tobacco  products  have 
approximated  some  $40  billion. 

For  these  reasons  I  assert  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  not  subsidizing  to- 
bacco. On  the  contrary,  tobacco  is  sub- 
sidizing the  American  taxpayer  and  the 
Treasury  of  tlie  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  what  would 
happen  to  our  balance  of  payments  if  we 
were  to  stop  exporting  tobacco.  I  think 
the  observation  I  am  about  to  make  is 
relevant  because  the  curtailment  of  to- 
bacco exports  is  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
tobacco  is  exported  every  year.  Of  this 
$400  million,  at  least  90  percent  Is  pur- 
chased for  cash  by  foreign  countries.  If 
we  stopped  the  export  of  tobacco,  we  will 


throw  the  balance  of  payments  out  of 
balance  by  an  additional  $400  million. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware's  amend- 
ment would  not  stop  foreigners  from 
using  tobacco  to  any  decree  whatsoever. 
Tliey  will  simply  supply  any  resulting  de- 
ficiency in  American  exports  by  pur- 
chases in  other  lands.  Consequently,  the 
only  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  the  expoii;  of  American  tobacco. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  sacrosanct  in 
his  statements.  Many  reputable  physi- 
cians and  scientists  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  causal  relationship  be- 
tween cigarette  smoking,  or  the  u.se  of 
tobacco,  and  lung  cancer. 

Those  who  take  the  contrary  position 
base  their  opinions  upon  statistics  ratiier 
than  actual  research.  Mr.  President, 
whenever  I  hear  an  opinion  based  on  fig- 
ures. X  think  of  a  story,  which  I  have  told 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  other  occasions, 
concerning  the  old  southern  mountaineer 
in  my  country  who  bought  his  groceries 
on  credit  at  a  country  store. 

After  a  time  the  old  mountaineer  went 
to  the  grocery  store  to  pay  his  grocery 
bill.  The  storekeeper  told  liim  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  which  was  more  tlian 
the  old  mountaineer  thought  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  old  mountaineei'  complained.  The 
storekeeper  got  out  liis  account  books, 
laid  them  on  the  counter,  and  said.  "Here 
are  the  figures.  You  know,  figures  don't 
he." 

The  old  mountaineer  said,  "I  know  fig- 
ures don't  lie,  but  liars  surely  do  figure." 
An  attempt  is  made  to  condemn  an  in- 
dustry on  the  basis  of  statistics,  and 
without  research. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  statistics 
assembled  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Of- 
fice and  all  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion, I  am  convinced  there  is  grave  reason 
to  think  that  this  is  another  time  when 
figures  lie,  no  matter  how  honest  those 
who  rely  on  them  may  be. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  Senate 
reject  the  amendment.  Passage  of  the 
amendment  would  harm  farm  families. 
It  would  accomplish  no  good,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  inimical  to  a  trade 
policy  which  our  Nation  has  long  pui'sued 
to  its  advantage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  said  about 
the  title  of  the  bill.  So  that  the  title  will 
not  be  confusing  to  everyone,  I  wonder 
if  it  would  satisfy  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  the  title  were 
modified  so  that  the  words  "both  edible 
and  nonedible"  were  added  after  "agri- 
cultural commodities,"  so  that  the  title 
of  the  bill  would  read :  "A  bill  to  promote 
international  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, both  edible  and  nonedible,  to 
combat  htmger  and  malnutrition,  to  fur- 
ther economic  development,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

In  that  way  we  would  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  merely 
edible  foods  in  the  policies  of  interna- 
tional trade. 


I  recall  that  during  the  deliberations 
of  our  committee  we  discussed  particu- 
larly the  problem  of  cotton. 

I  believe  that  every  committee  mem- 
ber felt  that  the  policies  of  international 
trade  should  not  be  defined  on  edible 
foods.  The  qualification  that  I  suggest 
would  point  that  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  the  dc.'-cription  of  tobacco  as  a 
noiiedible  food  would  not  make  it  any 
more  nutritious,  nor  would  it  help  alle- 
viate the  malnutrition  of  hungry  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  point  concerning  the  Williams 
amendment  that  I  should  like  to  discuss. 
The  discussion  of  the  Williams  amend- 
ment has  been  confined  to  tobacco,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  goes 
further. 

It  reads: 

Provided,  houeicr.  That  the  term  "agri- 
cultural commodity"  shall  not  include  to- 
bacco or  products  thereof  or  agricultural 
beverages. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
phrase  "alcoholic  beverages"  was  de- 
leted based  on  information  furnished  to 
me  by  the  Department  to  the  effect  that 
alcoholic  beverages  never  have  been  in- 
cluded under  the  program  in  any  of  the 
sections  and  it  was  said  that  they  would 
not  be.  Therefore.  I  saw  no  use  in  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  cover  something 
that  never  had  happened  and  never 
would  happen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  get  that  information,  because 
in  all  of  our  discussion  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  I  never 
heard  anything  said  to  indicate  that 
there  was  no  intention  contained  in  the 
bill  to  further  the  international  trade 
in  this  commodity,  or  to  use  alcoholic 
beverages  or  allied  items  of  that  nature. 

I  accept  the  explanation  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  am  pleased  that  he  so  modi- 
fied his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  That 
was  included  originally  because  it  was 
agreed  that  by  an  interpretation  of  the 
language  alcohol  products  could  be  in- 
cluded. However,  when  I  was  advised 
that  alcoholic  beverages  had  never  been 
included  and  that  they  would  not  be 
included  under  any  circumstances,  with 
or  without  the  amendment,  I  modified 
the  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  we  never 
discussed  that  item  at  all  to  my  recollec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  in- 
tention to  cover  it  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  or  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
5  miiiutes, 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  as  a  result  of  this  debate 
aL  Senators  will  get  a  better  balanced 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  and  of 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
Williams]. 


The  Senator  from  Delaware  said  that 
his  amendment  would  prohibit  the  sale 
of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  under 
tile  pending  bill. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  know  and 
remember  that  the  pending  bill  is  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  480,  which  was 
first  enacted  in  1954  and  lias  since  been 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

Under  that  bill,  tobacco  was  included 
from  the  beginning  as  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  could  be 
sold  for  foreign  currency,  and  later  for 
dollar  credits.  Public  Law  480.  as  does 
this  bill,  had  several  purposes, 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
bill  IS  to  provide  food  to  the  developing 
countries,  and  in  so  doing  to  insist  that 
those  countries  take  effective  self-help 
measures  to  increase  their  own  food 
production.  But  it  is  also  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  U.S.  agiiculture — 
to  open  new  markets  for  all  agricultural 
commodities.  For  that  rea.son,  other 
agricultural  commodities,  such  as  cotton 
and  tobacco,  which  are  not  food,  are  in- 
cluded. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  stated,  the  export  of  tobacco  is  an 
important  factor  in  our  U,S,  trade,  and 
also  in  dealing  with  the  balance-ol-pay- 
ments  problem.  Four  hundred  million 
dollars  of  tobacf  j  has  been  exported  each 
year  in  the  la,  few  years.  The  favor- 
able U,S.  balance  of  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products  is  millions  of  dollars  over 
impoi'ts:  and  without  this  trade  in  agri- 
cultural commodities,  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  would  be  a  very  dire 
one.  indeed, 

Mr,  TALMADOE,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  very  substantial  portion  of  our  tobacco 
production  is  exported? 

Mr,  COOPER,  Yes,  Especially  of 
Flue-cured  and  Fire-cured  tobaccos. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  substantial  for 
Flue-cured, 

Mr.  COOPER,  About  one-third  of  the 
crop.  I  believe.  It  is  less  for  hurley  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  also  some 
hurley? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  about  10  percent 
of  the  crop — over  50  million  poimds, 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  And  a  percentage 
of  that  is  sold  for  dollars;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  indeed.  Ninety 
liercent  is  sold  for  cash, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  we  lose  that  market  our  dollar  deficit 
will  increase  beyond  its  present  condi- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER,    The  Senator  is  correct 

Most  of  the  tobacco  exported  is  now 
.sold  through  the  regular  commercial 
channels  of  trade,  for  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, some  is  sold  to  developing  countries 
under  Public  Law  480.  The  tobacco  sent 
to  developing  countries  imder  this  bill 
could  continue  to  be  sold  for  soft  cur- 
rency for  a  time,  but  most  of  it  would  be 
sold  for  dollars — the  payment  deferred, 
of  course,  as  with  all  other  agricultural 
commodities  sold  imder  the  bill. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to 
enlarge  the  future  markets  for  tobacco 
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in  those  countries.  That  will  have  a  good 
effect  upon  our  international  agricultural 
trade,  and  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  enacted.  I  was  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  as  was  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Tobacco  was  Included 
for  export  to  the  Marshall  plan  coim- 
tries — and  one  very  important  reason 
was  to  provide  them  with  leaf  tobacco 
for  manufacture,  which  they  could  then 
sell  as  tobacco  products  and  which  would 
provide  a  good  source  of  tax  revenue. 
That  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the 
exix>rt  and  sale  of  tobacco  to  these  de- 
veloping coimtrles. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is  it 
not  true— and  the  Record,  I  think,  indi- 
cates this — that  if  our  shipments  of  to- 
bacco were  cut  off,  say,  to  India  or  to 
any  of  these  countries  that  woiild  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  those  countries  would 
use  their  currency  to  buy  tobacco  in 
Rhodesia  or  some  other  country? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  instead  of  Flue- 
cured;  or  perhaps  a  substitute  burley 
from  Canada  or  Italy. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tax- 
yielding  products  they  have.  We  wculd 
miss  the  sale.  They  would  buy  the  to- 
bacco from  some  other  country,  and  we 
would  be  out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
these  points  have  been  well  made  in  the 
colloquy : 

First,  I  want  to  say  again  that  tobacco 
has  always  been  included  in  these  pro- 
grams— the  Marshall  plan.  Public  Law 
480,  and  every  similar  plan  we  have  had 
to  aid  other  countries.  This  has  been  so 
for  two  important  reasons — to  provide 
them  a  product  which  will  give  these 
countries  an  important  source  of  tax  rev- 
enue, and  to  provide  U.S.  agriculture  the 
opportunity  for  markets  in  the  future. 

Second,  nearly  90  percent  of  all  to- 
bacco exports  have  been  for  dollars.  The 
major  part  of  tobacco  exports  under  this 
bill  would  be  for  dollars — true,  upon  de- 
ferred payment. 

Third,  the  tobacco  program  has  been 
under  attack  now  for  several  years.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  introduced 
amendments  before  against  tobacco  pro- 
grams, and  even  to  attollsh  the  price-sup- 
port program  for  tobacco  farmers.  I 
think  at  times  he  feels  it  is  a  social  evil 
that  needs  to  be  curtailed.  But  we  are 
not  enacting  a  social  bill  here. 

Fourth,  I  insist  that  this  commodity, 
which  represents  only  3  percent  of  all 
sales  under  Public  Law  480,  should  not 
be  discriminated  against. 

I  hope  the  Senate  win  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware.    If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


presses  his  ameninent,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  modify  It  so  as  to 
preserve  the  expc«-t  sales  of  tobacco  un- 
der Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  ELLENDEB.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less another  Senator  wishes  to  speak 
on  the  Williams  amendment 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDE3.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
when  time  has  been  exhausted  on  the 
pending  Williams  amendment,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  ,  together  with  several  of  us  who 
have  the  honor  to  represent  tobacco- 
producing  States,  will  offer  a  substitute 
for  the  Williams  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  Williams  amendment  and  approve 
the  amendment  of  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Williams 
amendment  is  arbitrary:  it  is  discrimina- 
tory; it  picks  out  one  particular  farm 
commodity,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
farm  commodities,  and  directs  that  par- 
ticular farm  commodity  shall  not  be 
sold  under  the  food-for-peace  program 
for  soft  currencies  or  dollar  credits  to 
foreign  countries. 

If  we  are  to  discriminate  against  one 
farm  commodity,  we  should  discriminate 
against  all  farm  commodities.  The  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  is  legal.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  quite  a  number  of  States.  And 
it  is  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
States.  It  is  important  to  the  tax  rev- 
enues of  the  States  and  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  it  is  important  to 
the  consuming  members  of  the  public  who 
buy  tobacco. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should 
select  this  product,  which  is  produced 
in  a  particular  section  of  the  country, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  product, 
such  as  rice.  com.  feed  grain,  wheat, 
butter,  or  any  other  commodity  that 
has  been  produced. 

We  should  not  be  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senat«  about  one  particular 
farm  commodity  and  discriminating 
against  that  farm  commodity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  If  the  food-for- 
peace  program  Is  itnportant,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  all  farm  commodities.  All  farm 
commodities  shoulC  be  treated  alike  and 
none  should  be  discriminated  against. 
This  amendment  would  do  exactly  that. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  Cooper  amendment  will  be 
overwhelmingly  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDEH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ViiBinia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  distingihshed 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  remarks 
previously  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  both  Senators  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  do  not  consider  this  amendment  to  be 
a  wise  one  or  a  warranted  one.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  pass  this 


legislation  to  promote  international  tzade 
In  agricultural  commodities,  then  u 
should  be  for  all  the  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  that  one  commodity  should 
not  be  singled  out  for  elimination. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  remaining  on  the 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sliall 
not  take  that  much  time,  I  shall  merely 
take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  reply  to  some 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

No.  1,  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  adoption  of  thit  amendment 
would  destroy 'our  balance-of -payments 
program.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
straight  sales  of  tobacco  anywhere  in  the 
world  where  anyone  wanted  to  buy  to- 
bacco for  dollars.  It  would  only  stop  the 
subsidy  of  their  sales. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  legislate  on  the 
social  question  as  to  whether  people 
should  or  shoiild  not  use  tobacco.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  be- 
fore us. 

I  am  only  raising  this  question :  Should 
the  American  taxpayers  subsidize  the 
export  of  tobacco  to  these  underdevel- 
oped nations  under  the  guise  that  we 
are  going  to  feed  the  hungry  and  under- 
nourished people  throughout  the  world? 

The  argument  has  been  made:  Why 
single  out  this  agriculture  product? 
Because  it  is  the  only  one  mentioned  hi 
the  Ust  which  our  own  Surgeon  General 
has  said  is  injurious  to  the  health  of 
human  beings. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  that  it 
is  an  agricultural  commodity  and  there- 
fore to  single  it  out  for  elimination  is 
sacrilegious.  Let  us  face  it.  where  doc> 
heroine  come  from?  Heroine  is  derived 
from  an  agriciiltural  product  grown  by 
farmers.  Are  we  going  to  say  that  be- 
cause that  is  an  agricultural  commodity 
it  should  be  included?  Certainly  heroine 
would  be  worse  than  tobacco.  But  hero- 
ine is  produced  from  an  agricultural 
product.  But  the  fact  that  this  narcotic 
is  grown  as  an  agricultural  commodity 
does  not  make  it  any  better.  The  meie 
fact  that  tobacco  is  an  agricultural  com- 
modity has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  have  never  tried  to  support  legisla- 
lation  to  prohibit  a  man  from  smokin?. 
I  would  oppose  such  legislation. 

But  I  do  oppose  American  taxpayer 
dollars  being  used  to  subsidize  produc- 
tion or  sale  of  a  product  in  tliis  countiy 
which  evei-ybody  agrees — even  those  who 
use  it— is  injurious  to  the  health  stand- 
ards of  this  country. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  argument 
about  the  great  contribution  that  to- 
bacco has  made  to  the  taxpayers  of 
America.  One  of  the  arguments  made  is 
that  billions  of  dollars  have  been  col- 
lected in  excise  taxes  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  and  that,  there- 
fore, its  use  is  beneficial  to  all  mankind 
The  same  argument  could  be  used  by  the 
distillers  of  this  country  who  pay  a  large 


tax  on  tlae  alcoholic  beverages  distrib- 
uted in  this  coimtry.  Is  the  argmnent 
going  to  be  made  that  if  the  American 
people  drink  twice  as  much  we  could 
pay  off  the  national  debt?  Is  it  going  to 
be  argued  that  the  American  people 
could  drink  themselves  Into  prosperity  or 
smoke  themselves  into  a  balanced 
budget?  Those  argtmients  do  not  even 
make  an  intelligent  smokescreen. 

The  annoimced  purpose  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  as  it  has  been  portrayed  by  the 
administration,  is  that  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  international  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  In  order  to 
combat  himger  and  malnutrition  of  the 
undeveloped  countries. 

I  do  not  think  that  tobacco  and  to- 
bacco products  can  come  under  the  defi- 
nition of  this  bill  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  No  one  is  trying  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  tobacco  which  could  be  fi- 
nanced imder  sales  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  or  sold  direct  for  cash.  We 
are  only  trying  to  restrict  those  cutrate 
sales  which  are  subsidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     785 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  785,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

To  the  amendment  numbered  777  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  VVu.hams  of  Delaware  to  H.R. 
14329,  an  \cx,  to  promote  International  trade 
in  ngrlculiural  commodities,  to  comb.-»t  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition,  to  further  economic 
development,  and  for  other  purposes: 

On  line  3,  after  the  word  "include".  Insert 
"alcoholic  beverages,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
title  II  of  this  Act,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  unto 
himself  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  I  have  prepared, 
which  has  been  laid  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator,  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
otit  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrrTEE  on  Agri- 

CXTLTVRE  AND  FORESTRY, 

August  31.  1966. 

Dea«  Senatob:  Sen.ator  Williams  is  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  H.R.  14929.  His 
amendment  numbered  777  reads  as  follows: 

"On  page  54,  line  16.  before  the  period. 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided. 
hon-evcr.  That  the  term  'agricultural  com- 
modity' shall  not  Include  tobacco  or  products 
thereof  or  alcoholic  beverages." 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  any  sales 
or  gifts  of  tobacco,  tobacco  products  and 
alcoholic  beverages.  Commenting  on  Sen- 
ator Williams'  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  alcoholic  beverages  have  never 
been  sold  or  given  away  under  P.L,  480,  and 
are  not  intended  to  be  sold  or  given  away 
under  the  pending  bill.  Tobacco  has  been 
included   with  other   agricultural   producta 


sold  under  P.L.  480.  Tobacco  Is  used  by  the 
developing  countries  to  manufacture  tobacco 
products,  and  Is  valuable  as  a  source  of  tax 
revenues. 

The  amendment  I  wUl  offer  with  Senators 
Morton,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Ekvin, 
Talmadce,  and  Holland  would  modify  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Williams  so  that  it 
would  read  as  follows ; 

"On  page  54,  line  16,  before  the  period. 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
liouever.  Tliat  the  term  'agricultural  com- 
modity' shall  not  Include  alcoholic  beverages. 
and  for  the  purposes  of  Title  II  of  this  Act. 
tobacco  or  products  thereof," 

The  effect  of  our  amendment  wculd  be  as 
follows; 

( 1 )  Although  alcoholic  beverages  have 
never  been  sold  or  given  away  under  P.L. 
480,  our  junendment  wo-uld  sj>eclflcally  ex- 
clude any  sales  or  guts  of  alcoholic  beveraRes 
under  tlie  pending  bUl.  In  this  retpect,  the 
Williams  amendment  is  not  changed, 

(2(  Our  amendment  would  permit  the 
continuation  of  sales  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products,  but  would  not  permit  the  gift  of 
tobacco.  Title  II  provides  for  the  donation 
of  agricultural  commodities,  and  t.obacco 
could  not  be  made  available  under  this  title. 
It  Is  not  donated  now:  it  Is  sold. 

We  win  offer  our  amendment  when  Sen- 
ator WU.L1AMS  calls  up  his  amendment,  and 
hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  adopted. 
Sincerely, 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  note  that  I  have  modified  my 
amendment  as  it  has  been  printed  and  is 
on  our  desks,  by  striking  out  the  words: 

On  line  4,  strike  out  the  words  "or  alco- 
holic beverages." 

I  have  done  this  because  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wilh.amsI  has 
previously  stricken  those  words,  "or  alco- 
holic beverages." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  which 

I  have  offered  for  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Jord.\n  or  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ervin,  and 
Mr.  Holland  would  still  amend  the  pend- 
ing Williams  amendment  so  as  to  make 
it  read : 

Provided,  however,  Tli.^t  the  t«rm  "agri- 
cultural commodity  shall  not  include  alco- 
holic beverages,  and  for  the  purpose  of  title 

II  o.   this  act.  tobacco  or  products  thereof. 

The  explanation  is  that  although  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  struck  from  his 
printed  amendment  the  words  "alcoholic 
beverages"  when  he  called  up  his  amend- 
ment today,  I  have  nevertheless  included 
them  in  my  amendment  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  sale  or  gift  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  not  intended  and  was  never 
intended  under  this  bill. 

While  the  Senator  removed  alcoholic 
beverages  from  his  amendment  when  he 
offered  it  today  for  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjberger], 
that  amendment  was  introduced  on  Mon- 
day. 2  days  ago.  and  has  been  printed  and 
at  the  desk  for  at  least  a  day.  I  have 
talked  to  a  nxmiber  of  Senators;  they 
believe  they  are  going  to  vote  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  or  gift  of  alcohohc  bev- 
erages. That  impression  has  been  left 
with  the  Senate. 

We  propose  in  this  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  it  was  not  Intended  to  sell  or 
give  away  alcoholic  beverages  under  this 
bill.  Of  course,  it  never  was  so  In- 
tended. 


Our  amendment  would  permit  the  sale 
of  tobacco  and  its  products,  but  It  would 
not  permit  the  charitable  gift  of  tobacco. 
Tobacco  Is  not  given  away  now;  it  is 
sold. 

So  when  the  vote  comes  upon  our 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  be  voUng 
whether  or  not  to  continue  the  same  pro- 
gram that  we  have  known  since  1954, 
when  Public  Law  480  was  first  enacted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator be  toward  expansion  of  acreage  for 
the  growing  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  It  would  not 
change  the  present  program.  Our 
tobacco  price  support  programs  are  pro- 
duction control  programs.  Each  year 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  a 
determination  of  the  expected  use  of 
tobacco  and  the  stocks  on  hand,  and 
fixes  the  farm  acreage  allotments  ac- 
cording to  that  determination. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  how  this 
tobacco  is  disposed  of  now,  and  would 
be  disposed  of  under  the  bill. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
docs  not  go  out  and  sell  tobacco  to  other 
cour.tries.  The  private  trade  buys 
tobacco  on  the  auction  markets,  or  from 
the  pools,  at  the  market  price  and  sells 
it  abroad  to  purchasers — in  Europe  and 
in  other  places.  It  would  be  sold  for  dol- 
lai's.  on  such  terms  as  they  presenllv 
sell  tobacco. 

It  is  true  that  under  this  bill  the 
tobacco  could  be  sold  to  these  develop- 
ing countries  on  the  terms  of  credit  pre- 
scnbed  in  the  bill,  either  for  dollars  in 
deferred  payments  or  foreign  currency. 
But  during  the  entire  historj-  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  since  1954.  90  per- 
cent of  all  tobacco  exports  have  been  for 
dollars,  only  about  10  percent  for  credit. 
Moreover,  tobacco  has  represented  less 
than  3  percent  of  Public  Law  480  sales  of 
all  agricultural  commodities. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  this  tobacco 
export  programs,  as  it  has  been  success- 
fully maintained  over  12  years,  be  con- 
tinued with  the  added  proiision  that 
tobacco  cannot  be  given  away.  It  must 
be  sold. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  is  to  promote  our  agri- 
cultural trade,  to  increase  for  American 
farmers  our  markets  abroad,  and  to 
treat  tobacco  as  all  other  agricultural 
commodities  are  treated. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield, 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Is  it  the  intent  of  this 
bill  to  negotiate  solely  with  developing 
nations? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  bUl  has  to  do 
alone  with  developing  nations? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  do  we  justify 
the  use  of  money  on  the  part  of  these 
developing  nations  to  buy  tobacco  when 
we  are  trying  to  promote  the  idea  of 
feeding  them? 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  are  going  to  buy 
tobacco  from  some  country.    If  they  are 
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going  to  buy  tobacco,  why  not  buy  it 
from  this  country? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  do  we  not  en- 
courage them 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  We  are  promoting 
markets  for  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  for  our  own  farmers.  If  we 
are  promoting  markets  for  other  agri- 
cultural commodities,  what  is  wrong 
with  promoting  them  for  tobacco  and  for 
tobacco  growers?  It  is  a  legal  commod- 
ity. It  provides  S3  billion  in  taxes  for 
this  country;  its  export  sale  assists  our 
balance  of  payments  problem.  Why  t:-y 
to  prevent  tobacco  exports  because  of 
the  health  report  that  was  made  2  years 
ago? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
have  expired. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
■  that  my  amendment  be  adopted  to  pro- 
tect our  tobacco  program,  which  the 
Williams  amendment  would  seriously 
cripple. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Morton]. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

•    Senator   from   Kentucky   is   recognized 

for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  this  program  is  part  of  an  over- 
all program  that  has  been  carried  out 
to  implement  our  foreign  policy.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  conference  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. It  had  been  held  up  for  some 
time.  This  program  is  part  and  parcel 
of  that. 

The  points  which  seem  important  are, 
first,  as  my  colleague  [Mr.  Cooper]  has 
clearly  pointed  out,  these  countries  are 
going  to  buy  this  tobacco  somewhere. 
Second,  in  mos*  countries  underdevel- 
oped or  developed,  tobacco  furnishes  a 
means  of  taxation,  of  generating  reve- 
nues for  the  country.  This  is  true  in 
this  counti-y,  as  it  Is  true  everywhere — 
more  so  in  other  countries  than  here. 

Even  in  many  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries there  is  a  so-called  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  Government  Itself  recognizes  the 
potential  for  revenues  and  has  made 
a  monopoly  out  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
processing,  even,  in  some  ways,  to  the 
selling  of  tobacco  products.  So  that 
these  countries  will  get  the  tobacco  some- 
where to  begin  with. 

Third,  it  furnishes  a  base  which  helps 
them  to  raise  revenues  to  develop  their 
own  economies.  Now  fertilizer  is  not 
in  Itself  a  consumable  product.  Under 
the  foreign  aid  program— not  this  one — 
we  subsidized  and  encouraged  the  export 
ot  fertilizer. 
Why? 

Because  we  want  to  help  these  coun- 
tries become  self-sustaining  insofar  as 
food  and  fiber  is  concerned. 

Tobacco  furnishes  that  same  function, 
in  that  It  helps  the  governments  become 
more  liquid  and  more  fiscally  able  to  do 
something  for  their  own  development. 

I  think  that  the  amendment,  which  I 
am  happy  to  cosponsor,  which  my  col- 
league has  offered,  and  which  definitely 
precludes  alcoholic  beverages  from  the 


act — and  never  was  Intended,  because 
the  act  says  that  we  cannot  give  tobacco 
or  tobacco  products  away — is  a  good 
amendment.  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  give  It  its  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM3  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  who  ha<  control  of  the  time 
in  opposition? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  minority  leader 
does,  but  I  am  handling  it  for  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDEH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  bo  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delai^are  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senfitor  from  Kentucky 
would  nullify  any  effect  whatsoever  of 
the  Williams  amendment  now  pending. 
While  it  may  sound  vei-y  nice — the  lan- 
guage is  nice — I  wonder  why  the  spon- 
sors did  not  also  include  a  statement  that 
they  were  for  motherhood.  This  too 
would  sound  good. 

The  fact  is  that  its  purpose  is  to  defeat 
the  original  amendment.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  alcoholic  beverages  never  have 
been  in  the  bill  and  are  not  in  the  bill 
now.  No  one  ever  had  any  intention 
of  putting  them  in. 

I  am  also  advised  that  tobacco  has  not 
been  given  away  under  title  II  of  the 
bill  and  outright  gifts  are  not  contem- 
plated now. 

Therefore,  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  giving  away  to- 
bacco means  nothing. 

There  is  no  argianent  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Cooper  amendment — it  Is 
intended  to  nullify  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  refers  to  subsidized 
sales  under  titles  1.  3,  and  4  as  well  gs 
gifts  under  title  2. 

The  Cooper  amendment  refers  only  to 
title  2  gifts.  Tliere  have  been  no  gifts 
anyway. 

Under  the  bill,  tobacco  Is  sold  at  re- 
duced prices  for  foreign  cuiTencies.  We 
take  these  soft  currencies  in  payment 
and  largely  restrict  their  use  in  those 
same  countries.  Subsidized  sales  under 
this  bill  do  not  helif  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

These  so-called  tcbacco  sales  are  sub- 
sidized sales,  even  an  a  dollar  basis.  As 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  points 
out.  this  bill  deals  only  with  underaevel- 
oped  nations.  I  fail  to  see  how  subsidiz- 
ing exports  of  tobacco  to  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  which  cannot  feed  their 
own  people  today  without  our  assist- 
ance— how  subsidizing  the  exporting  of 
tobacco  is  going  to  help  anyone  but  the 
tobacco  growers.  I  hope  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  will  be  rejected  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  completely  nullify  the 
original  amendment.  It  would  restore 
the  original  language  of  the  biU.  If  the 
pending  amendment  were  to  be  adopted 
it  would  mean  that  the  program  would 
continue  as  it  has  been  administered 
heretofore  and  as  it  wf^  planned  to  be 


administered  under  the  committee  bill 
The  approval  of  this  Cooper  substitute 
would  be  the  same  as  a  vote  to  reject  the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana jield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Se.nator  from  North  Carolina  is  recof;- 
nized  for  2  minute.s. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
point  out  that  all  we  are  asking  is  that 
the  bill  as  written  remain  as  written. 
The  program  has  operated  in  this  way 
for  12  years,  regardless  of  what  anyone 
say.s.    Tobacco  is  not  subsidized. 

The  benefit  to  the  taxpayer,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  approximately  $3  billion 
from  a  commodity  grown  on  the  farm 
and  sold  acre  -  the  counter  for  a  few 
million  dollars — a  very  few.  So  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  say  it  is  subsidized,  be- 
cause it  is  not. 

Any  time  we  make  more  money  out  of 
somethin-'  we  sell  than  it  costs  to  make 
we  are  making  a  profit.  The  United 
States  is  already  getting  a  profit  from 
every  pound  of  tobacco  pioccssed  and 
sold  in  the  United  States  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  It  is  not  being  sub- 
sidized whatsoever.  This  commodity 
should  not  be  excluded  from  sales,  h^'- 
cau.se  as  both  Senatoi-s  from  Kentucky 
have  pointed  out,  a  very  small  pei'cent- 
age  of  tobacco  is  being  sold  now-  under 
soft  currency.  Most  of  it  is  sold  on  credit 
that  goes  through  a  program  which  i.< 
repaid  in  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

Thus,  I  cannot  understand  why  this 
particular  commodity  was  selected  for 
deletion  from  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, which  I  cosponsored,  v  ill  be 
adopted  and  that  the  program  will  re- 
main as  it  is,  because  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  give  any  subsidy  to  tobacco. 
That  is  whc.t  the  bill  provided  for.  to  start 
with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Lou;.m- 
ana  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlif 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  mere  v 
wish  to  state  again  that  the  reason  tiint 
tobacco  was  singled  out  as  an  agiicul- 
tural  commodity  was  that  tobacco  is  the 
orrly  agricultural  commodity  mentioned 
in  here  which  would  not  contribute  to 
the  noble  purpose  of  the  bill;  namely,  to 
combat  hun.^er  and  malnutrition  in  iY.e 
underdeveloped  nations. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  fn  n; 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan  1  that  i  - 
bacco  and  its  users  are  subsidizing  tl;> 
taxpayers  by  $3  billion  a  year  is  ridicu- 
lous. On  that  basis  an  even  greater 
argument  could  be  made  on  behalf  of  liie 
distilling  industry'.  Taxes  on  whisky  ar.d 
other  alcoholic  beverages  exceed  those  or. 
tobacco.     If  that  argument  of  the  Seti- 
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ator  from  North  Carolina  is  correct  then 
all  that  Is  necessary  is  to  promote  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  everybody  to  drink 
twice  as  much  liquor  and  we  would 
have  a  balanced  budget.  Perhaps  we 
could  even  pay  off  the  national  debt  if 
we  smoke  or  drhik  enough.  Such  aji 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  silly  and  has  no 
basis  whatsoever. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  atain  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Cooper  amendment 
to  the  Williams  amendment  would  mean 
that  we  will  continue  to  subsHize  tiie 
distribution  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts under  this  program.  The  result 
would  be  the  same  as  a  vote  to  reject  the 
original  amendment  that  I  offered 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  I  minute. 

I  hope  the  Cooper  amendment  wil!  be 
adopted.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  should  have  waited 
so  long  to  move  to  exclude  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  program  has  existed  since  1954. 
As  was  stated  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  other  Sen- 
ators, tobacco  has  been  a  great  revenue 
producer  for  the  country. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  to  Uie  Seirate 
the  losses  from  vaiious  commodities  that 
are  protected  under  the  Agricultural  Acts. 
Although  tobacco  is  the  greatest  producer 
of  revenue  for  the  Govemment,  the  co.st 
of  the  program  by  way  of  price  supports 
under  Public  Law  480  since  1933  has  been 
o!ily  $374  million,  while  the  cos.,  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  ha^  been  over  SIO 
bilhon.  The  cast  of  the  wheat  mogram 
has  been  over  $14  billion. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper  1  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  Presiden*.  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  vield' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  hope  the  Senator  is 
not  trying  to  make  an  analog>-  as  between 
tobacco  and  edible  feed  grains 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  am  not. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  cannot  understand 
the  argument.     Why  should  tobacco  be 
subsidized  at  all?    Tobacco  does  not  help 
anyone   except  the  people  who  grow  it 
and  make  a  profit  on  it.  and  the  people 
who  smoke  it.     We  have  an  abundance 
of  evidence  that  tobacco  is  Injurious  to 
health.  The  Surgeon  General  has  said  so. 
I    think    the    Senator   from    Delawaie 
weakened  his  own  amejidment  when  he 
Included  alcoholic  beveiages,  because  no 
one  expected  that  that  would  he  done. 
The  Senator  gave  a  soit  of  ridiculous 
tone  to  the  amendment  when  he  included 
alcoholic  beverages. 

After  all,  we  could  not,  as  moral  peo- 
ple, say  that  the  U.S.  Government,  under 
the  pretext  of  feeding  the  hungry-  mouths 
of  the  world,  was  going  to  feed  them  by 
giving  them  alcohol.  It  should  never 
have  been  included.  And  now  we  are 
compounding  that  error  by  excluding 
alcohol  and  including  tobacco. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  made  the 
argument  that  we  never  have  i:  ed  al- 
coholic beverages  for  that  purpose  in 
the  first  place.  Why  did  he  bring  it  up? 
I  am  saying  that  part  of  the  tobacco 
produced  is  sold  for  soft  currencies.  Part 
or  It  never  gets  back  to  the  U.S.  treasury 


This  is  merely  an  economic  gimmick 
We  should  recognize  it.  All  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  by  the  Cooper  amendment  is 
help  the  tobacco  growers.  That  Is  all. 
We  are  not  feeding  the  hungry  mouths 
or  helping  the  underdeveloped  nations 
I  think  it  is  a  pretext. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  it  just  helps  the  tobacco  growers. 
Of  course,  it  helps  the  tobacco  growers 
but  it  also  helps  the  Government  bv  the 
development  of  agricultural  markets 
abroad.  That  will  come.  That  helps  this 
countrj'  in  its  trade,  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  ir  helps  other  couirines.  As 
my  colleague  pointed  out,  it  gives  them  a 
commodity  which  is  a  revenue  producer. 
We  have  had  this  provision  since  the 
Marshall  plan.  There  was  a  provision  to 
supply  it  to  European  countries.  Now  it 
is  going  to  the  ur.derdevcloped  countries 

Mr.  PAcTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
Not  too  long  ago  we  had  protracted  hear- 
incs  en  the  causes  of  cancer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thf 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  has  control  of 
the  time  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  fiom  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  generous.  Please 
may  I  have  2  minutes? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     Make  it  3. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Three  minutes.     We 
had  protracted  hearings  and  it  wa.s  made 
abundantly  clear— at  Jeast  it  was  to  my 
mind  —so  much  so  that  we  passed  a  law- 
thai  there  must  be  placed  on  cveiT  pack- 
age of  cigarette.^,  words  to  the  effect  that 
habitual  use  of   those  cigarettes  is  in- 
jurious to  public  health.     Now  here  we 
aic  and  here  Ls  a  bill  that  I  beheve  was 
conceived  in  morality.     We  are  trying  to 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world,  and  we  are 
trying  to  palm  off.  m  the  process,  tobacco 
in   order   to   help    the  tobacco   prowers 
Tliis  idea  of  supplying  tobacco  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  not  going  to  help  them, 
but  hui-t   the   people.     We   put   food   in 
their  mouths  to  help  them  hve.  and  then 
we  put  tobacco,  through  cigarettes    in 
their  mouths  to  give  them  cancer.    That 
I  think,  m.akcs  no  sense. 

I  think  both  amendments  give  a  ridic- 
ulous tone  to  this  bill,  and  thev  should 
not  have  been  started  in  the  first  place 
Mr.  ELLENDER,     I  agree 
-Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  so  I  may 
know  about  the  amendmenf 
Mr,  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr,  AIKEN.     As  I  understand  it.  the 
Cooper  amendment  would  prevent  giving 
away  either  tobacco  or  liquor  under  the 
lood-for-peacc  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Cooper 
amendment  prevent  the  sale  of  tobacco 
or  alcoholic  beverages  on  long  terms 
under  the  food-for-peace  bill' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Alcoholic  beverages 
are  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Alcoholic  beverages  are 
out,  but  tobacco  may  be  sold  under  usual 
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terms,  but  cannot  be  given  away.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  .s  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  uilUng  to  yield  back  the  rest  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Sc-.iator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked  why 
alcoholic  beverages  were  mentioned. 
Yesterday  when  the  question  was  first 
raised  \\e  were  not  able  to  get  assurance 
that  alcohoUc  beverages  were  not  in- 
cluded. It  was  only  after  the  amcnd- 
meiit  was  submitted  that  we  were  told 
that  alcoholic  beverages  never  had  been 
and  never  would  be  included  in  the  fu- 
ture. So  I  modified  my  amendment  ac- 
cordingly to  deal  with  t.obacco  and  to- 
bacco products  only. 

Tobacco  products  would  not  be  given 
away  under  this  bill.  The  Cooper 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
J-eally  has  no  effect.  It  merely  provides 
that  we  cannot  do  something  which  has 
never  been  done,  and  which  would  not 
be  done  anyway. 

Mr.  COOPER  Is  it  nc'  correct  that 
without  the  amendment  thev  could  be 
given  away? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes  but 
my  amendment  prohibits  both  gift.s  or 
subsidized  sales.  It  is  the  subsidized 
sales  that  we  are  trying  to  eliminate. 
The  adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
prevent  .subsidizing  tobacco  under  the 
guise  that  we  were  helping  alleviate  mal- 
nutrition and  hunger  in  underdeveloped 
nations. 

I  think  the  Cooper  amendment  should 
be  rejected  and  the  original  Will:ams 
amendment  should  be  approved. 

The  question  is  very  simple — do  we  or 
do  we  not  wish  to  subsidize  the  export 
of  tobacco  to  the.se  undei  developed  na-  . 
tions  under  the  guise  that  we  are  helping 
them  combat  huncrcr  and  malnutrition'' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yi-'ld  back  the  remai.-.der  of  mv  time 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  tlie  chain .  All  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  b^en  ordered" 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
lire  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'M-- 
Ba.ssI.  the  Senator  from  Idalio  IMr 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  !Mr. 
IIayden],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Metc.alfI.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  !Mr  RrssELLl 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster!,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon]  the  Senator 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  tlie  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  FoNG]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
fi-om  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  'yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
frbm  California  (Mr.  Murphy].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[No.  241   Leg] 
YEAS — 60 
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Aiken 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hill 

Moss 

Bayh 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

DlrkseQ 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dominlck 

MagnuBon 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McOovern 

Tidings 

PiUbrlBht 

Miller 

WUllamg,  N.J. 

Omening 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 
NATS— 16 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hoggs 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Lauache 

Rlblcoff 

Cotton 

Morse 

Smith 

Orlffln 

Muskle 

WUllftms.  Del. 

Kennedy,  Man.  Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 25 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Douglaa 

Baas 

Carlson 

Pong 

Bennett 

Case 

Gore 

Brewster 

CHurch 

Harris 

Hayden 
Jordan. Idaho 
McCarthy 
Mclntyre 
Metc.-tir 


Murphy 

Pearaen 

Randolph 

Russeai.SC 

Scott 
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amendnient   to  the 
Williams  of  Dela- 


So  Mr.  Cooper's 
amendment  of  Mr. 
ware  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  ihich  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  fcland. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  mitunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  those  v.ho  voted  no  on  the  last 
vote,  I  want  the  FJecord  to  clearly  show 
that  I  am  opposed  to  both  tobacco  and 
alcoholic  bcveragofc  being  the  subject  of 
gift  or  sale  to  urderdeveloped  coiuitries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  decision  has  been  made  on 
this  question.  I  see  no  reason  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  substitute  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consetit  that  that  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  GBioir  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agitein?  on  the  Wilhams 
amendment,  as  amended.  [Putting  the 
question.  I 

Tlie  amendment  was  ajzreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  furtlier  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  tiie  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  aimendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  committee  aniendment  in  the.  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  reftd  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDEB.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  tiie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virfina. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  must  «xpress  my  deep  con- 
cern for  this  legislation  which  author- 
izes more  than  S7  billion  over  a  2-year 
period  to  supply  U.S.  farm  products  to 
foreign  lands.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  available  for  shipment  under  this 
program,  amont;  otlier  commodities,  will 
be  corn.  oauj.  soruhums,  and  all  livestock 
feed  grains.  I  am  told  that,  technically, 
hay,  also,  could  be  sold  and  shipped  as 
exports  under  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  West  Virginia  is  now 
undergohig  its  fifth  consecutive  year  of 
drought — a  condition  which  has  been 
described  as  the  "worst  drought  in  46 
years."  Yet,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
approve  any  livestock  feed  to  assist  these 
farmers  In  caring  for  their  dairy  and 


beef  herds  and  other  livestock.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  we  were  to  turn  our  backs 
on  our  own  domestic  needs  to  approve 
this  food-for-peace  legislation  which.  In- 
cidentally. I  have  supported  in  the  past. 

I  feel  that  I  should  make  this  protest 
on  the  floor  because  my  pleas  for  emor- 
gcncy  livestock  feed  grain  to  assist  West 
Virginia  farmers  have  fallen  upon  deaf- 
ears  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  up 
to  this  moment. 

Hov.-  can  our  Government  tell  our 
faimers  that  we  must  ship  these  vital 
farm  products  to  other  countries  when 
such  faun  feed  grains  are  needed  to  as- 
sure food  for  our  domestic  requirements 
next  year? 

Becau.>;e  of  the  drought,  which  has  ex- 
hausted livestock  feed,  the  dairymen  of 
West  Virginia  are  selling  their  livestock 
at  a  rate  25  percent  above  the  sales  of 
last  year.  Does  this  not  indicate  that 
there  will  be  less  beef  and  less  dairy 
products  next  year?  Will  there  not  be 
a  shortage  of  food  next  year? 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  an  Investigator  to  West 
Virginia  for  an  on-the-scenes  Inspection 
of  the  diought.  He  returned  with  the 
report  that  some  areas  are  bad,  but  be- 
fore authorizing  a  Federal  livestock  feed 
program,  he  insisted  on  more  written  re- 
ports which  are  apparently  still  beir.- 
reviewed.  In  the  meantime,  the  farmers 
are  feeding  winter  hay  they  were  able  to 
store  for  the  livestock. 

I  am  informed  that  this  legislation 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  spend  over  $2.5  billion  a  year  for 
2  years,  with  the  carryover  from  past 
authorizations  of  $2.4  billJon  to  assist  in 
the  purchase  of  these  foods  to  be  shipped 
to  other  countries. 

It  is  difHcult  for  me  to  believe  that  we 
are  serving  the  country  by  refusing  to 
assist  our  own  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  correspondence  which  I  have 
sent  to  and  received  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  areas 
of  the  executive  branch.  This  corre- 
spondence and  other  matter  will  point  to 
the  very  desperate  need  of  farmers  in 
West  Virginia  for  participation  in  the 
emergency  livestock  feed  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

St.'tf:  of  West  Virginia, 
Department  of  Agricultcre. 

Charleston,  Augti^t  30,  19',-' 
The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Wa.ihingtoii.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Some  time  has  passed 
since  the  meeting  you  arranged  in  your 
office  with  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  which  I  attended  con- 
cerning the  severe  drought  being  experienced 
by  West  Virginia  farmers.  To  the  best  o! 
my  knowledge,  the  United  States  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  not  released  a  report 
of  their  field  investigation  nor  has  there 
been  forthcoming  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  our  people  to  help  them  in  their  plannine 
for  winter  feeding  as  to  grain  supply  or  h.iy 
being  made  available  to  them.  Some  v\ord 
of  encouragement  would  be  most  timely  be- 
cause we  are  approaching  another,  what  I 
term,  critical  situation.  The  rains  of 
approximately  ten  days  ago  did  put  a  green 
cast  on  our  mountains  and  valleys  and  l.^ 


providing  some  additional  grazing  for  live- 
stock. This  is,  as  stated  before,  only 
temixDrarjr. 

.'Vny  assistance  that   you  can  give  in   this 
m.itter  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  my- 
self and  the  farmers  of  West  Virginia. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gus  R.  Dor  CLASS. 
Comtnissioncr  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  .^cricvltlre. 

Office  of  the  Secretarv. 
Washington.  August  26.  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
V  S.  Senate, 
WashingtOJt.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  dated  August  18  and  the  wire 
d.ited  August  12  from  you  and  other  member.<; 
Of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  concerning 
emergency  assistance  for  West  Virginia 
i.irmers. 

Last  week  a  special  representative  of  the 
Department  surveyed  the  counties  that  were 
•lUeged  to  be  hardest  hit  by  drought  in  the 
State.  While  conditions  in  general  may  be 
considered  somewhat  less  than  normal  at'this 
season  of  year,  they  have  not  as  yet  really 
reached  emergency  levels  sufficient  to  Justify 
the  Livestock  Feed  Program. 

To  counteract  the  loss  of  the  full  use  of 
n.Ttive  pastures  several  weeks  earlier  this 
year  than  normal,  grazing  and  haying  priv- 
ileges have  been  approved  for  all  counties 
recommended  for  tliat  program  which  in- 
cludes 37  counties  requesting  the  Livestock 
Feed  Program.  Dairymen  interviewed  invari- 
ably stated  that  they  always  purch.ised  their 
grain  requirements  in  mixed  feed  and  the 
cow-calf  producers  and  beef  producers 
claimed  they  never  could  afford  to  feed 
grains. 

TJie  situation  is  being  watciied  closely. 
The  county  dis.^.sler  committees  were  re- 
quested last  week  to  supply  more  current 
price  data.  When  all  possibility  of  pasture 
improvement  has  ended  and  we  arc  able  to 
evaluate  more  accurately  the  size  of  the 
corn  crop  and  the  benefits  of  the  grazing 
and  haying  program  previously  approved,  we 
will  take  action  indicated  by  the  established 
facts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Schnittker. 

Acting  Secretary. 

August  18.  1966. 
Hon.  Orville  L  Freeman, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  today  to 
seek  your  assistance  In  clarifying  a  situation 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  confused  as  a 
result  of  misinterpretations  and  brash  state- 
ments concerning  the  applications  filed  by 
the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  These  applica- 
tions for  the  emergency  Federal  livestock  feed 
program  In  30-drought-stricken  West  Vir- 
ginia counties  were  filed  on  the  order  of  the 
West  Virginia   State  Disaster   Committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  applica- 
tions were  filed  on  July  23.  and  August  5.  As 
West  Virginia  farmers  appealed  to  me  for  as- 
sistance to  feed  their  diminishing  herds  of 
livestock.  I  talked  with  you  by  telephone.  I 
s!.?o  telegraphed  you  for  assistance  on  August 
10  and,  as  a  reply  was  not  forthcoming.  I 
telephoned  your  office  several  times  on  Au- 
gust II.  Late  in  the  afternoon  on  Augtist  IJ. 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Ben 
Steele.  Congressional  Liaison  ofScer  for  the 
USDA.  On  August  12.  Mr.  Steele  informed 
me  that  a  representative  of  the  ASCS  office  in 
Washington  would  go  to  West  Virginia  for  an 
on-the-scene  study  of  the  drought  condl- 
nons.  In  our  discussion,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  Mr.  Steele  make  such  statements  as 
■  ifiese  farmers  only  want  subsidized  feed 
programs."     I  was  concerned  to  hear  st.ate- 
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ments  of  this  type  coming  from  a  man  who 
did  not  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
situation  and  who  acknowledged  that  the 
requests  for  assistance  had  come  from  USDA 
employees — the  West  Virginia  State  ASCS 
officers.  1  wonder  now  if  that  is  the  fir.~t 
response  that  the  USDA  makes  to  requests 
of  this  type. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  a  conference 
was  called  by  me  on  this  disaster  situation 
on  Saturday.  August  13.  at  which  Mr  Steele 
and  representatives  of  the  ASCS  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  West  Virginia,  attended  Also 
present  were  representatives  of  the  White 
House,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee stalf  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  West  Virginia  State  ofBcinls.  It 
was  my  judgment  that  this  had  been  a  fruit- 
ful meeting,  that  the  ASCS  men  from  Wash- 
ington were  willing  to  make  their  inspection 
in  West  Virginia  with  an  open  mind. 

However.  I  am  further  concerned  to  hear 
that  the  investigator  either  was  determined 
to  hold  the  line  against  approving  livestock 
feed  programs  at  this  earlv  date  nr  that  he 
thoroughly  misinterpreted  the  information 
received  from  farmers  and  livestock  dealers 
in  West  Virginia.  In  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  a  member  ol  my  staff,  the  investi- 
gator. I  am  told,  acknowledged  that  "bad" 
drought  conditions  exist  in  four  West  Vir- 
ginia counties. 

He  said  that  his  investigation  included  a 
cont  ersation  with  one  man  who  runs  a  live- 
stock auction  center  at  Moorefield,  Hardy 
County,  West  Virginia.  He  said  this  man 
told  him  tiiat  farmers  in  the  area  rarely  buy 
feed  grains  at  this  early  date.  From  tliis 
statement,  the  investigator  concluded,  and 
said  outright.  "I  believe  we  have  a  power 
play  going  on  there"  to  get  the  government- 
owned  grains.  He  added  another  unbeliev- 
able statement  to  the  effect  that  "You  have 
too  many  millionaires  in  West  Virginia." 

Because  these  remarks  again  tended  to 
contradict  the  appeals  made  to  me  by  farm- 
ers in  the  drought-stricken  counties  and 
the  statements  of  the  West  Virginia  ASCS 
officials,  a  request  was  made  of  the  Morgan- 
town  ASCS  office  for  an  explanation.  These 
points  were  made  by  your  employees  at  Mor- 
gantcwn : 

1,  The  man  who  run.-  the  livestock  auction 
center  at  Moorefield  may  well  have  said  that 
f.".rmers  rarely  buy  feed  grains  at  this  date. 
The  ASCS  officials  at  Morgantown  agree  that 
the  grains  ordinarily  are  not  purchased  be- 
fore October.  "But."  they  added,  "this  is 
the  worst  year  we  have  ever  gone  through." 
They  still  maintain  that  the  situation  is  so 
bad  that  the  Federal  feed  grain  program  is 
needed  right  nou\ 

2  Tlieir  reply  to  the  comment  about  •'mil- 
lionaires," was  "if  there  arc  .any  millionaire 
farmers  in  this  area,  we  don't  "know  where 
they  are,"  Furthermore,  they  added,  that 
farmers  must  show  the  need  for  Federal 
assistance  and  if  any  question  arises  as  to 
this  need,  a  financlai  statement  may  be  re- 
quired of  the  farmer  by  the  ASCS  before  the 
feed  gram  program  is  applied  to  him.  Farm- 
ers who  cannot  show  this  need  are  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  Federal  assist- 
ance program. 

May  I  appeal  to  you  now  to  take  a  hand 
in  clarifying  these  obvious  misinterpreta- 
tions of  statements  by  West  Virginia  farmers 
It  is  difficult  for  me,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  to  observe 
the  constant  conflict  in  statemenU  by  ASCS 
officials  in  W,Tshington  and  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  urre  you  again  to  approve  the  emergency 
feed  grain  program  for   farmers  before  irre- 
parable harm  is  Inflicted  to  the  diminishing 
livestock  situation  in  West  Virginia. 
With  best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senator. 


I  Prom  the  office  of  US,  Sen.o,tor  Robert  C, 
Byrd.  Washington,  DC.] 

AVGt-'ST  13,  1966. 
WA.SHI.VCTCN,  DC — The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  today  said  It  will  send  emer- 
gency livestock  feed'to  drought-stricken  West 
Virginia  farmers  and  will  send  a  special  rep- 
resentative to  the  State  on  Monday  to  decide 
"when  and  where  the  assistance  will  be 
given." 

This  aiiiiouacemcnt  was  made  by  officials 
of  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
a  .special  conference  called  on  the  plight  of 
West  Virginia  farmers  bv  US  Senator  Rob- 
ert C    Byrd   (D-W.  Va.), 

Attending  the  conference  were  officials  of 
the  White  House,  the  US  Office  of  Emer- 
ecnoy  Planning,  the  USD.A.  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  Gus  R.  Douglass, 
West  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Commi? 
missioner.  Con  Hardman,  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  Gov.  Smith  and  Alien  Miller, 
USDA  representative  at  Morgantown  W  Va 
"Farmers  in  West  Virginia  tell  me  thev  are 
experiencing  their  worst  drought  in  history 
and  are  selling  their  dairy  breeding  herds  at  a 
rate  25  percent  above  last  year  because  thcv 
cannot  feed  tiicm."  said  Byrd 

"At  this  rate,  not  only  West  Virginia  but 
the  entire  country  may  experience  a  short- 
age of  milk  and  other  dairv  products  and 
beef  next  year.  If  we  dont  help  the  farmers 
now,  we  will  feel  the  results  in  years  to  come  " 
Byrd  said  a  questionnaire  sent  to  farmers 
in  Gilmer  County  indicated  that  1.300  cattle 
have  already  been  sold  this  year  and  another 
4.874  are  to  be  sold  this  fall. 

Calhoun  county  has  sold  768  dairv  cattle 
he  said. 

Byrd  and  Douglass  a,sked  for  immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  USDA  program  which  would 
make  government -owned  grains  availabJe  to 
farmers  as  livestock  feed  at  a  cost  of  abotit 
75  percent  of  market  prices. 

Thirty  West  Virginia  counties  have  of- 
ficially requested  this  assistance  with  5  dairy 
counties  needing  it  immediately,  u  wp.'s 
stated  Those  five  are  Berkelev,"  Jefferson, 
Hampshire.  Greenbrier  and  Marshall. 

Douglass  noted  reports  from  livestock  cen- 
ters in  the  state  which  reveal  that  sales  of 
cows  are  up  25  to  30  percent  at  Moorefield, 
Elkins,  Point  Pleasant,  and  Marlinton. 

Finally.  Charles  Cox,  assistant  administra- 
tor of  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  stated,  "We  recognize  that 
we  must  provide  some  assistance  because 
there  is  no  question  that  we  have  a  distress- 
ing situation  in  West  Virginia.  Our  ^nly 
question  is  when  and  where  it  will  go '' 
Robert  Phillips  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  acknowledged  that  disaster  aid  h.as 
not  previously  been  used  in  a  situation  where 
livestock  is  still  alive.  He.  too,  agreed  to 
study  the  situation  further  especially  in 
cases  where  farmers  need  direct  grants  of  hav 
for  feed 

.\VCUST  10    1966. 
Hon.  Orville  L  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  DC. 

You  will  recall  our  telephonic  conversation 
several  days  ago  during  which  I  urged  exten- 
sion of  Federal  assistance  to  West  Virginia 
farmers  for  purchase  of  livestock  feed.  You 
Indicated  you  would  look  into  situation  and 
call  me  back.  I  wish  to  renew  my  expression 
of  concern  regarding  drought  conditions  in 
West  Virginia.  Assistance  is  needed  as  re- 
sult of  prolonged  dry  spell  which  has  reduced 
crop  production  and  will  work  hardships  on 
cattle  producers  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
hay  and  grain  to  winter  stock.  Much  live- 
stock is  being  marketed  because  of  lack  of 
pasture  and  hay  and  grain  crops  and  because 
of  hay  and  grain  shortage  to  be  felt  this  fall 
and  winter  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  surplus  hay  for  sale  this  year  in  much  of 
West  Virginia.  Moreover,  critical  shortage 
of  hay  will  result  in  increased  prices.    1  again 
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iirgo  favorable  actloa  at  earliest  moment  and 
I  await  your  reply. 

ROBEST  C.  BTBO. 

17.5.  Senator. 

Dkpaktiunt  or  Agbicxtltuu, 
Washington,  D.C..  Augwt  1. 1966. 
Hon.  ROBSBT  C.  Btbo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingrton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Skmatob  Btbo.  ThU  Is  In  further  re- 
ply to  your  telegram  of  July  19, 1966,  reqiiest- 
Ing  permiulon  for  farmers  to  graze  and  har- 
vest hay  on  land  retired  by  USDA  programa 
In  Barbour,  Braxton,  Doddridge.  Grant, 
Oreenbrter,  Hardy,  Kanawha.  Lewis.  Marlon, 
Marshall,  Monongalia,  Nicholas,  Pendleton, 
Pocahontas,  Preston,  Ritchie,  Ro&ne,  Taylor, 
Tucker,  Tyler,  Wirt  and  Wood  counties. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  authorization 
has  been  given  to  the  county  ASC  committees 
to  permit  grazing  and  harvesting  hay  on 
Conservation  Reserve,  Cropland  Adjustment, 
Cropland  Conversion,  Peed  Grain  and  Wheat 
Diversion  acres  in  the  above  West  Virginia 
counties.  ' 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  farmers  must 
obtain  permission  from  their  county  ASC 
conmilttee  before  using  this  acreage.  In  ad- 
dition, farmers  must  agree  to  relinquish  or 
refund  or  pay  program  payments  otherwise 
determined  for  them,  equivalent  to  the  fair 
value  of  the  vegetation  to  be  grazed  or  har- 
vested as  hay. 

No  action  Is  being  taken  at  this  time  on  the 
request  for  the  Livestock  Peed  Program.  If 
the  drought  continues,  a  Livestock  Peed  Pro- 
gram will  probably  be  needed  later  but  does 
not  appear  Justified  now. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
and  please  feel  free  to  communicate  with  us 
again  at  any  time. 

•Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  S.  Reed, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


Executive  Oitice  or  the  Pbesi- 
db;-.,  OrncE  or  Eme«o«nct 
Planning, 

Washington.  DC.  July  28,  1966. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  C.  Btro. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  Btrd  :  This  responds  to  your 
recent  telegram  requesting  drought  assist- 
ance for  West  Virginia. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  In  close 
touch  with  drought  developments  In  West 
Virginia  and  has  authorized  certain  emer- 
gency programs  to  aid  drought-stricken 
farmers.  These  programs  include  haying  and 
grazing  on  land  diverted  out  of  crops,  and 
emergency  conservation  cost  sharing  assist- 
ance to  restore  pastures.  We  are  unable  to 
recommended  further  Federal  assistance  at 
this  time. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  our  response  to  Gov- 
ernor Hulett  C.   Smith's  request  for  emer- 
gency drought  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Farris  Bryant,  Director. 


Hon.  HuuETT  C.  Smith, 
Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.: 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  respond 
to  your  telegram  concerning  drought  as- 
slsUnce  for  West  Virginia. 

Aa  you  may  know,  we  have  been  In  close 
touch  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  this  matter.  We  have  been  advised  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authorized 
fanners  In  30  drought-stricken  counties  to 
graae  livestock  or  make  hay  on  lands  taken 
out  of  production  under  supply  adjustment 
programs.  This  program  has  been  approved 
for  the  following  counties:  Barbour,  Berke- 
ley. Braxton.  Clay,  Doddridge,  Grant,  Green- 
brier, Hampshire,  Hardy,  Jefferson,  Kanawha. 


Lewis,  Marlon,  Marshall,  Mineral,  Monon- 
galia, Morgan,  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  Pocahon- 
tas, Preston.  Raftdolph.  Ritchie,  Roane. 
Taylor,  Tucker,  TVler,  Upshur,  Wirt  and 
Wood. 

Emergency  conservation  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance also  has  been  authorized  in  order 
to  help  restore  pastures  In  six  counties: 
Berkeley,  HampehKe,  Hardy.  Jefferson,  Min- 
eral, and  Morgan.  USDA  has  allocated  $200.- 
OOO  for  agricultural  conservation  program 
(AGP)   assistance  in  these  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Is  main- 
taining close  surveillance  over  drought  de- 
velopments in  West  Virginia  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  appropriate  emergency  agricul- 
tural programs  ars  put  Into  effect.  Their 
USDA  disaster  coaunlttee  In  West  Virginia 
Is  reporting  to  the  Secretary  on  the  situation 
and  requirements  lor  assistance. 

At  this  point,  there  Is  no  basis  for  us  to 
recommend  further  Federal  assistance. 
While  serious  drought  conditions  exist  In 
West  Virginia,  we  ate  advised  that  conditions 
are  no  less  severe  in  a  number  of  other  States. 
The  emergency  programs  of  the  Departm3nt 
of  Agriculture  are  being  made  available  to 
alleviate   condition!   in   the   drought   areas. 

Be  assured  that  we  shall  continue  to  keep 
In  close  touch  wltfc  developments  In  West 
Virginia  through  OSDA  authorities.  I  .im 
hopeful  that  the  sieuation  will  soon  improve 
and  that  the  emergency  programs  of  agricul- 
tiu-e  Will  afford  substantial  relief  for  the 
drought-strlclcen  fiitmers. 

Farris   Bryant. 

Director, 
ogice   o/\  Emergency   Planning. 


US.  Depaht.memt  or  Argicultxtre, 
agrictrltural  stabilization  and 
Co.vservatiom  Service, 

Washington,  DC.  July  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btro. 
U.S.  Senate,  | 

Wa-ihington,  DC      I 

Dear  Senator  BfRo:  This  Is  in  replv  to 
your  telegram  of  jjuly  19.  1966,  requestmg 
that  Grazing  and  paying  be  authorized  in 
21  West  Vh-glnia  counties  and  the  Livestock 
Feed  Program  In  10  eountles. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  request  and 
supporUng  data  from  the  State  USDA  Dis- 
aster Committee.  We  appreciate  your  In- 
terest In  this  matter  and  assure  you  prompt 
consideration  will  be  given  to  their  report 
and  recommendations. 

We  will  advise  you  further  as  soon  as  the 
information  is  received  and  action  taken. 
Sincerely  youjs, 

Wn^BON  E.  Westbrook, 

J  Director, 

Defense  Services  Staff. 

Secretary  Orvii,le  PmEEMAN, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Earlier  this  week  I  recommended  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  that  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia l>e  declared  a  plsaster  Area  due  to  ex- 
treme drought  conditions.  While  I  still  be- 
lieve this  total  Federal  emergency  assistance 
is  needed,  until  the  proper  requests  are  made 
and  acted  upon.  1  raspectfully  urge  that  you 
grant  quick  approval  for  stop-gap  measures 
deemed  vital  to  fartners  In  most  West  Vir- 
ginia counties.  Tljese  measures  were  re- 
quested Tuesday,  July  19,  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Committee.  They  Include  hay  and 
grazing  privileges  ©n  diverted  acreage  In 
ai  counties.  In  addition  to  the  8  counties 
Where  these  privllefes  are  already  author- 
ized; emergency  conservation  assistance  In 
seven  counties.  In  addition  to  the  6  where 
they  have  been  granted;  and  authority  to 
purchase  Federal  livestock  feed  In  10  coun- 
ties.    Pending  full  action  for  disaster  relief. 


I  urge  that  yo«i  approve  these  request.-,  as 
rapidly  as  pof.slble. 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  22,  19C6. 
Hon  Egbert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  Is  in  further  response 
to  your  telegram  of  July  18  asking  for 
emergency  drought  assistance  for  West  Vir- 
ginia farmers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  aware  of 
the  serious  drought  conditions  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  already  authorized  farmer.= 
in  six  counties  to  graze  livestock  or  make  hay 
on  lands  taken  out  of  production  under 
acreage  diversion  contracts.  Emergency  con- 
servation  cost-sharing  has  been  authoriied 
to  help  restore  pastures  In  six  counties.  ,\ 
study  Is  under  way  to  determine  In  which 
counties  emergency  operating  loans  shouiu 
be  authorized  for  farmers  unable  to  gel 
credit  from  other  regular  sources.  USDA 
Disaster  Committees  in  West  Virginia  r,re 
continuing  to  watch  the  drought  devclcp- 
ments  and  will  make  further  recommeiui  - 
tlons  If  the  drought  situation  worsens. 

While  the  present  drought  condltloii;-  i: 
West  V'irginia  are  severe,  they  remain  o  ;- 
siderably  less  severe  than  that  which  cau  id 
the  President  to  authorize  assistance  m 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Commonwealth  Govtr:.- 
ment  had  financed  direct  grants  of  feed  : 
farmers  in  the  drought  area  for  sevt.'il 
months  before  federal  assistance  was  pr  i- 
vlded.  Drought  conditions  there  were  so 
severe  that  several  thousand  cattle  had  ci,c;i 
from  starvation  before  federal  asslstar.ce 
was  authorized.  The  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment shared  in  the  costs  of  this  progr.im 
and  continued  the  program  after  federal  ..id 
was  discontinued. 

The  drought  situation  in  West  Virginia  vr.-'. 
be  diligently  watched  and  appropriate  actio:;; 
will  be  Immediately  taken. 
Sincerely. 

Mike  Manatos. 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 

JvLT  18,  196'j 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C 
Hon.  Parris  Brva.nt. 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C: 

May  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  con.sidtr 
the  use  of  emergency  disaster  power  for  ti.a 
serious  drought  situation  In  West  Virsini:!, 
Our  farmers  in  West  Virginia  are  undergoin:; 
their  fifth  year  of  drought  and  many  are 
heavily  in  debt  due  to  this  contlnuins 
emergency.  Moreover.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  hay  crop  In  my  state  will  amount  m 
only  one-third  the  normal  harvest.  If  V.v.~ 
hay  is  needed  now  for  livestock,  how  will  tiie 
farmers  feed  their  livestock  this  winter?  1 
have  been  Informed  that  emergency  Presi- 
dential powers  were  used  in  Puerto  Ricci  : 
buy  animal  feed  during  a  three-month 
drought  emergency  last  year.  West  Virgin ■.: 
has  never  before  shared  in  the  benefits  of  triis 
emergency  program,  and  I  am  informed  i' 
now  has  one  of  the  best  cases  In  the  country 
to  ask  for  assistance.  Also,  I  am  liifornted 
at  this  writing  that  no  other  state  ha^  re- 
quested drought  emergency  aid.  As  a  nier:.- 
her  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
I  was  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  prlneip.il 
sponsors  of  a  motion  to  add  $10  million  ir. 
supplemental  funds  last  fall  to  assist  in  the 
flood  disaster  in  Indiana.  I  have  today  urged 
Governor  Smith  to  submit  a  formal  request 
that  West  Virginia  be  declared  a  droitgii' 
disaster  area. 

RoBrHT  C.  Byrd. 

U.S.  Senator 
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drought   Is   Worst   Hfre   in  46   Years 

The  loc.<il  drought  in  the  months  of  May 
through  July  is  the  worst  since  1920,  nearly 
half  a  century  ago.  according  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Weather  Bureau  Agriculttiral 
Service  OiHce  in  Kearneysville. 

Tlie  figures  for  the  past  three  months,  the 
most  Imjwrtant  in  the  agrlcuUur.il  growing 
.season,  show  only  3.64  inches  of  rainfall 
compared  with  6  28  Inches  a  vear  ago  and 
447  inches  in  1930,  a  year  that  is  always 
regarded  the  worst  drought  ye.tr  In  modern 
history.  The  normal  for  these  three  months 
IS  an  even  11  inches. 

Tlie  total  rainfall  for  the  first  seven  months 
ol  this  year  is  16.03  Inches  in  contrast  to 
19  23  inches  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago 
and  to  22  37  inches  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  an  average  year  locally. 

What  compounds  the  "problem  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  fifth  consecutive  dry  year  in 
the  area.  Last  year's  total  rainfall  was  29.97 
inches  in  contrast  to  the  average  annual 
rainfall  of  38  35  inches. 

This  section  was  doing  very  well  for  the 
fir.st  four  months  of  1966  when  precipitation 
of  12.39  Inches  was  slightly  above  the  normal 
.T.er.age  but  substandard  totals  for  May.  June 
.-ind  July  brought  about  the  acute  situation. 

It  can  also  be  added  that  the  figures  for 
August,  unless  there  is  an  unexpected  deluge 
in  the  next  two  days,  will  find  conditions 
even  worse.  Thtis  far  this  month  the  rain- 
f,".ll  measured  at  Kearneysville  totals  only 
1  23  Inches  in  contrast  to  2.48  for  the  month 
a  year  ago  and  to  4.11  Inches  for  an  average 
August. 

The  Kearneysville  .station  report.s  a  30-day 
weather  outlook  calling  for  three  to  four 
Inches  of  rain  but  officials  estimate  another 
10  to  12  inches  are  needed  to  return  the  soil 
to  a  healthy  state. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wil]  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  We.st  Virginia  in 
his  protest  against  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  granting  necessary  relief  to 
drought-stricken  areas  of  the  counti-v 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  take  a  bureaucrat  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  whether 
grass  has  dried  up  and  there  is  not  any- 
thing for  cattle  and  other  livestock  to 
eat.  It  does  not  require  any  period  of 
time  to  make  that  observation. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  place  more  faith  in  the  people  in 
the  States  to  report  that  emergencies 
exist  in  their  fields,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  inexcusable  delay  that  has 
been  suffered  across  the  counti-y  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  my  State,  in  the 
great  cattle  and  sheep  regions,  we  have 
tlie  worst  drought  at  the  present  time 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldtime  ranch- 
ers in  that  part  of  the  State. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  protesting  the  gross  inefficiency 
and  inexcusable  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  he  is  the 
one  that  is  responsible.  He  ought  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  problems  that  exist 
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In  our  own  countrj-  in  regard  to  the  need 
for  a  domestic  aid  program  and  come  to 
the  assistance  of  these  farmers  that  are 
sufTcring  from  the  great  drought  that 
encompasses  a  large  part  of  our  country 
this  year. 

I  shall  vote  for  tlie  bill,  but  in  voting 
for  the  bill  it  is  no  expression  of  con- 
fidence by  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
Orej;on  in  the  Secreian*  of  Asriculture, 
for  I  liave  lost  most  of  that  confidence' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wi.sh  to  read  one  sentence  in  the  bill, 
on  page  54: 

No  commodity  shall  be  available  for  dis- 
position under  this  Act  if  such  disposition 
would  reduce  the  domestic  supply  of  such 
commodity  below  that  needed  to  meet  do- 
mestic requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  for  dollars  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  time 
of    exportation   ol   such    commodity. 

So  that  we  are  fully  protected  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute 
l-o  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.-^idcnl,  do  I  understand  correctly, 
from  what  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  just  said,  that 
West  Virfinia  farmei's  can  be  assured 
that  no  corn,  hay.  or  other  livestock  feed 
grains  will  be  sent  overseas  if  there  is  a 
need  for  such  grains  in  West  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  to  relieve 
the  drought  conditions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect about  that.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. Whether  it  will  be  done  or  not, 
remains  another  question.  It  has  to  be 
decided,  as  the  Senator  knows.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  mu.?t  declare  the 
di.saster  and  take  some  steps  toward  ob- 
taining this  a.ssi.stance.  As  to  whether 
or  not  the  State  or  any  county  therein 
will  be  eligible  for  any  part  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  read  one  letter  vchich  came  to  me 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  dated  yester- 
day; 

Some  lime  has  passed  since  the  meeting 
you  arranged  in  your  office  with  United  Slates 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  which  I 
attended  concerning  the  severe  drought  be- 
ing experienced  by  West  Virginia  farmers. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  re- 
leased a  report  of  their  field  investigation 
nor  has  there  been  forthcoming  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  our  people  to  help  tnem  in 
their  planning  for  winter  feeding  as  to  grain 
supply  or  hay  being  made  available  to  them. 
Some  word  of  encouragement  would  be  most 
timely  because  we  are  approaching  another, 
what  I  term,  critical  situation.  The  rains  of 
approximately  ter.  days  ago  did  put  a  green 
cast  on  our  mountains  and  valleys  and  is  pro- 
viding some  additional  grazing  "for  livestock. 
This  is.  as  stated  before,  only  temporary. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  want  to  reiter- 
ate that  the  U.S.  Depa/tment  of  Agricul- 
ture has  moved  all  too  slowly  in  respond- 
ing to  repeated  pleas  from  me  and  other 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation 
and  from  West  Virginia  State  officials  to 
allow    pai-iiclpation     by    West    Virginia 


farmers  in  the  emergency  livest-ock  feed 
program.  I  shall  vote  for  the  food-foi- 
peace  legislation  on  which  we  are  atwut 
to  have  a  rollcall.  but  I  shall  do  so  under 
protest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
30  .seconds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Seiiator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  language  read  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  provides 
no  protection  whatsoever.  The  lan- 
guage is  there,  but  the  only  protection 
will  have  to  take  this  form  of  action  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That  is 
where  the  protection  is.  Unless  there  is 
some  way  of  forcing  him  to  gi\e  the 
protection  to  the  various  areas  of  the 
country,  the  language  that  has  been  read 
is  of  no  aid  to  the  American  farmer 

LEGXSLATIVR    JfRISDICTION    OVER    FOOD    FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  I  should  like  to 
review  a  minor  piece  of  history  relaii\e 
to  food  for  peace.  In  June  of  1965  I  in- 
troduced the  international  food  and 
nutrition  bill  to  supplant  Public  Law  480 
as  our  surplus  commodities  declined. 
The  bill  was  .similar  in  scope  to  the  food- 
for-peace  measure  now  before  us,  al- 
though my  proposal  was  .'^omewhat  more 
far-reaching  and  provided  for  greater 
effort  to  improve  the  liandling  and 
storage  of  food  abroad. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
clear  that  our  food-for-peace  program 
involves  both  a  strong  U.S.  agricultural 
interest  and  a  vital  foreign  policy  inter- 
est. Recognizing  this  dual  intei-est,  the 
late  President  Kennedy  created  a  special 
White  Hou.se  office  on  food  for  peace 
which  I  was  privileged  to  head,  that  was 
designed  to  coordinate  the  two  broad 
interests  in  our  overseas  food  programs 
Cognizant  of  this  dual  agricultural  and 
foreign  policy  involvement.  I  provided  in 
my  proposal  last  year  for  a  White  House 
Director  to  head  the  war  on  hunger.  My 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  chaired  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Ft':-BRicHT].  When  the 
Senate  reconvened  this  year,  Senator 
ELLENDER.  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve,  suggested  that  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  his  committee  since 
it  would  greatly  affect  our  domestic  agri- 
cultural programs.  He  also  argued  with 
compelling  logic  that  my  bill  would  be 
viewed  as  a  successor  to  Public  Law  480 
which  had  originated  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

I  spoke  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  he  urged 
me  to  request  that  my  bill  be  transferred 
from  his  committee  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  He  explained  that  his  com- 
mittee was  already  heavily  burdened  witli 
aid  legislation  and  that  in  any  event,  my 
measure  involved  vital  agricultural  in- 
terests. He  recommended  that  we  follow 
the  procedure  advocated  by  Senator  El- 
lender  and  consider  such  legislation  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Pursuant  to  that  discu.ssion,  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1966. 1  requested  unanimous  con- 
sent, which  was  granted,  to  have  the 
referraJ  of  the  bill  changed,  stating  that 
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after  discussion  with  Mr.  Pulbiight  and 
Mr.  Ellihder,  we  "reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  would  be  more  feasible  for 
the  legislation  to  be  considered  primarily 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture." 

There  was  no  objection. 

In  accordance  with  that  referral,  four 
other  similar  bills  have  been  referred  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  including  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Students  of  the  legislative  process  may 
be  a  bit  confused  when  they  read  the 
remarki  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  this  week  contend- 
ing that  the  food-for-peace  bill  is  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  and  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  his  committee. 

Since  my  bUl  was  transferred  out  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  after 
consultation  and  agreement  with  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  his  objec- 
tion to  the  course  of  this  bill  does  sur- 
prise me  just  a  little. 

I  make  this  statement  so  that  stu- 
dents and  historians  who  someday  re- 
search the  course  of  our  world  food 
policy  may  know  that  as  of  Janairy  of 
this  year,  there  was  agreement  th.it  the 
legislative  course  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed would  be  satisfactory. 

CONTOOI,    OF    POOO-rOK-PEACE    PaOCRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  report  on  H.R. 
14929  makes  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  be  the 
key  administration  oflacial  in  directing 
the  food-for-peace  program  within  gen- 
eral policy  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
President.  Language  Is  Included  in  the 
proposed  bill  which  makes  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  to  make  the  decisions  regarding  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  conmiodltles  that 
are  to  be  made  available  In  total  and.  In 
addition,  that  he  is  to  determine  the 
quantities  of  commodities  to  be  Included 
in  negotiations  with  each  country.  It  is 
this  provision  that  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  primary  control  of  the 
program. 

In  the  report  and  in  prevloxis  discus- 
sions on  this  matter,  our  committee  has 
placed  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  this  re- 
sponsibility properly  must  rest  with  the 
Secretary  because  of  his  responsibilities 
for  domestic  farm  programs.  I  would 
like  to  discxiss  that  point  and  to  add  an- 
other which  has  to  do  with  the  expertise, 
the  demonstrated  record,  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  and 
his  people  in  the  Department  which 
uniquely  qualify  them  because  of  the 
broader  considerations  Included  in  the 
law. 

We  propose  removing  the  surplus  con- 
cept from  the  law.  This  Is  as  it  should 
be.  We  have  long  passed  the  point  where 
we  should  regard  Public  Law  480  as  a 
surplus  disposal  program.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  want  to  short  con- 
sumers In  the  United  States  or  endanger 
our  commercial  markets  in  the  world 
because  we  have  failed  to  plan  properly 
for  the  requirements  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  Take,  for  example,  the 
recent  decisions  to  Increase  wheat  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1967  crop.  Re- 
sponsibility for  making  that  decision 
rests  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctiltun. 


In  deciding  that  acreage  should  be  in- 
creased, the  Secretary  had  to  take  into 
account  the  need  of  consumers  In  the 
United  States  and  the  needs  of  our  dol- 
lar customers  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Further,  he  had  to 
come  to  a  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
carryover  that  we  need  to  have  in  order 
to  protect  these  vital  requirements  for 
tlie  future.  Should  the  Secretary  arrive 
at  the  wrong  decisions,  should  his  deci- 
sions result  in  our  producing  too  much  or 
too  little,  he  must  face  the  consequences 
of  the  decisions.  Therefore.  It  is  this 
intimate  tie-in  with  our  domestic  farm 
interests,  that  l3  reason  enough  for  re- 
taining control  of  this  program  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

But  more  thaa  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  other  responsibilities. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  people 
in  his  Department,  and  the  entire  agri- 
cultural community  in  the  United  States 
have  demonstrated  over  the  years  that 
they  have  other  unique  qualifications  and 
the  right  kind  ol  objectives  which  indi- 
cate where  respoasibility  for  the  program 
should  be  vested.  This  Is  especially  true 
because  of  the  new  self-help  provisions 
in  the  program. 

What  this  proposed  bill  now  says  is 
that   the  hungry  nations   of   the   world 
should  no  longer  count  on  the  United 
States  filling  the  gap  In  their  require- 
ments which  they  should  fill  through 
their  own  efforts.    It  says  that  a  judg- 
ment should  be  made  as  to  the  steps  re- 
cipient countries  should   take   on   their 
own    to    improve    their    own    agricul- 
ture in  order  to  qualify  for  our  com- 
modities.   This    is    a    concept    which 
above     anyone     else     in     the     United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  pushing  anfl  promoting  ever  since 
he  took  office.     l>et  me  give  you  some 
evidence  in  this  respect.    For  many  years 
the  largest  recipient  of  food  assistance, 
India,  gave  its  food  grain  producers  dis- 
incentive prices  and  wondered  why  they 
were  not  getting  the  desired  production. 
Within  the  last  2  years,  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment recogniaed  that  cheap  food  to 
consiuners  meant  low  returns  to  pro- 
ducers and  that  the  continuation  of  the 
policy   would   always   be  self-defeating. 
They  substantiallj'  Increased  returns  to 
producers   for   y^e&t   and    other   food 
grains  within  the  last  2  years,  and  this 
Is  one  of  the  reaaons  why  there  Is  more 
optimism   about  their   ability   to   solve 
their  own  problem  in  the  future.    Who 
pushed  the  Indians  to  this  action?     It 
was  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  leaderihip  of  the  Secretary. 
He  sent  a  team  of  TJSDA  officials  to  India 
who  persuaded  ttie  Indians  that  this 
was  the  real  solution  to  their  problem. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  priority 
treatment  that  agriculture  receives  in 
the  total  economic  development  pro- 
grams of  the  less  developed  countries.  It 
has  been  quite  clear  for  some  time  that 
many  of  these  countries  have  refused  to 
give  agriculture  the  priority  it  deserves 
when  the  local  funds  and  the  aid  funds 
were  being  distributed  to  the  various 
sectors  within  the  economy.  Agriculture 
generally  wound  gp  as  the  low  man  on 
the  totem  pole. 
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Again  speaking  of  India,  this  policy 
has  been  reversed.  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
have  read  In  the  paper  recently  about 
this  reversal  coming  about  in  the  new 
5 -year  program  which  has  been  an- 
nounced in  India.  Again,  it  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  who  prodded  and 
pushed  and  pleaded  with  the  Indians  to 
make  this  reversal.  I  think  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  President  of  t};e 
United  States  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  the  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter and  he  has  gotten  the  job  done. 

And  that  brings  up  another  point 
Who  was  it  who  focused  attention  or. 
the  problem  of  himger  in  the  world  ^ 
Who  was  It  who  said  to  us  time  after 
time  that  unless  we  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  the  world,  there  can  be- 
no  real  solution  to  the  ills  of  the  world ' 
Again,  it  was  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  help  of  his  people  in  ti« 
Department.  The  first  studies  produced 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  recent  years 
highlighting  this  problem  were  those  i,s- 
sued  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcultui.- 
under  the  leadership  of  OrvlUe  Freeman. 
the  so-caUed  food  gap  studies.  The.se 
have  received  attention  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  the  entire  world. 

Let  us  talk  about  objectives  for  a  mir.- 
ute,  and  let  me  add  to  that  the  demon- 
strated record  as  well.  I  know  of  iio 
achievement  of  the  United  States  that 
is  regarded  so  highly  around  the  world 
as  the  production  miracle  on  the  farn.s 
and  ranches  of  the  United  States.  While 
most  of  the  world,  including  the  Com- 
munist areas,  struggle  to  get  their  agn- 
cultural  house  in  order,  this  country  lia.s 
truly  achieved  a  production  miracle.  No- 
where in  the  world  is  more  attention 
focused  on  how  to  get  our  free  enterpri.  e 
farming  system  to  produce  more  effi- 
ciently. In  no  other  place  is  so  much 
effort  expended  in  trying  to  get  two 
bushels  out  of  an  area  where  one  grew 
before. 

The  leadership,  the  drive,  and  the 
heart  of  this  effort  is  centered  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Department, 
and  in  our  land-grant  college  system 
These  are  the  resources  which  we  must 
use  if  we  are  to  solve  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger in  the  world. 

The  achievements  of  American  agri- 
culture are  also  recognized  around  the 
world  in  the  area  of  commercial  exports. 
There  was  a  time  In  our  history  when 
we  imported  more  agricultural  commodi- 
ties than  we  exported.  There  also  was  a 
time  when  our  trade  balance  in  agricul- 
ture liad  improved  to  the  point  where  it 
exceeded  our  agricultural  Imports  but 
where  we  still  earned  less  from  our  dollar 
exports  of  farm  commodities  than  the 
cost  of  our  agricultural  imports.  But 
this  is  no  longer  true.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  our 
exports  have  steadily  moimted.  Today. 
our  overseas  shipments  are  not  only  at  an 
ailtime  record  of  almost  $7  billion,  but 
we  are  earning  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  more  through  our  commercial 
farm  product  exports  than  our  total 
agricultural  Import  bill.  Tills  means  that 
American  agriculture  Is  helping  to  solve 
our  balance-of -payments  problem.  And, 
again,  the  official  responsible  for  this  ac- 
tion, I  repeat,  was  the  Secretary  of  Agil- 
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culture.  It  Is  the  changes  In  our  do- 
mestic farm  programs,  our  expanded 
market  development  program,  our  push 
on  trade  barriers  in  other  countries 
V.  hich  have  made  this  record  possible. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  some 
\edrs  ago  we  were  concerned  about  the 
threat  to  our  poultry  trade  in  the  "E&C. 
Wiio  was  it  who  led  the  fight  against  the 
erection  of  these  unfair  barriers?  It  was 
Orville  Freeman,  not  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  makes  sense  to  put  responsibll- 
liy  for  this  program  In  the  hands  of  the 
Cabinet  officer  and  the  Department  who 
have  led  the  way  to  this  great  expansion 
in  our  farm  product  exports.  They  are 
tlie  people  who  should  decide  whether  the 
making  available  of  commodities  under 
tlie  food-for-peace  program  deters  our 
market  or  promotes  them. 

In  short,  what  I  am  saying  Is — control 
of  this  program  has  always  been  with 
t.he  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture.  It  must 
stay  where  we  know  that  the  judgments. 
the  expertise,  and  the  objectives  give  the 
best  promise  for  successful  admlnistra- 
tio!i  of  this  program. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair ) .    Do  Senators  yield 
back  their  time? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  back  my  time 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  back  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  the  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time    the 
question  Is:  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  navs 
have-   been   ordered,   and   the   clerk   will 
csll   the   roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
B.^ssl,    the   Senator   from    Idaho    [Mr. 
Church  1 .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
HavdenI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russeu.] 
and    the    Senator    from    Florida     I  Mr! 
SmathersI.  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttheI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr! 
Brewster],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr 
Bartlett  I.  the  Senator  from  Maiyland 
IMr.  Brewster  1 .  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
!Mr  Church],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyreI  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  'Ran- 
dolph], and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Mr,  Smathers],  would  each  vot.e  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
MtTRPHY]  are  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Case]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  froirt  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong] 
the  Senator  from  Idaho   (Mr.  Jordan l! 
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the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson  1, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr! 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Wvominp 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  JoRD.AN],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  74 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

AndeJtHjn 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boat's 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Vu 

Caunon 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domltuck 

Eastland 

Eilcnder 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbiight 

Griffin 

Grueiung 

Hart 

Lausfhe 


Baitlett 

Bass 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Case 

Churrh 

Doufrlas 
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YEA&— 74 
Hartke 
Hickenloopcr 
Hill 

Holland 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jarkson 
Javits 

Jordan.  N  C. 
Kennedy,  Ma.,s 
Kpnnedv,  N  Y 
KuclU'I 
L.Dng.  Mo 
LonR,  La. 
Mai;nusc>n 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
Mc  Govern 
Miller 
Mondale 
Monroney 
Monto;.  a 
Morse 
Morton 


Moss 

Mundt 

Miiskie 

Nelson 

Neuberper 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Iius.sell.  Ga 

Saltoastall 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

SvmlnKlon 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tj-dinsts 

Willlam.s.  N  J 

Yar  bo  rough 

Yo'.ms.  N.  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


NAYS — 2 
Wi!!iatn.=;.  Ix; 

NOT  V'OTING— 24 

Fong  Murphy 

Goie  Pearson 

Harris  Randolph 

Hayden  Russell.  S  C 

Jordan,  Idaho  Scott 

McCarthy  Slmrson 

Mclntyre  Smathers 

Metoalf  Tower 


So  the  bill  I  H.R.  14929)  was  pa.ssed 

IVIr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bv  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  cgnference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Yoitng  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Mr.  Cooper  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  3  days  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI  has 
pressed  vigorously  for  passage  of  the 
food-for-peace  measure.  Its  over- 
whelmmg  acceptance  by  the  Senate  to- 
day demonstrates  once  again  the  already 


proven  talents  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Senator  Ellender  has  consistently  de- 
voted his  tireless  capacities  and  able  ad- 
vocacy to  legislation  vital  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  The  outstanding 
achievement  today  was  no  exception.  So 
we  are  again  grateful  for  his  unrelent- 
ing efforts,  his  astute  advocacy,  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Commendation  goes  also  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland!  for 
assisting  to  obtain  tiie  Senate's  decisive 
support  on  this  measure.  Also,  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken],  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee,  we  are  grateful  for 
typically  Eble  support. 

To  other  Senators  go  our  thanks  for 
joining  to  assure  this  maeniflcent  suc- 
cess. I  note  particularly  the  articulate 
assii^lance  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern]  whose 
clear  explanations  of  some  of  the  bUl's 
features  aided  Its  adoption  Immensely. 

Others  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
cooperative  efforts.  Specifically,  our 
thanks  are  extended  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PcjlbrightI.  for 
urging  his  own  strong  and  sincere  views 
without  impeding  the  progress  of  the 
measure  unreasonably. 

Again  to  the  entire  Senate  I  am  per- 
•sonally  most  indebted  for  the  cooperation 
received  by  the  leadership  in  obtaining 
action  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
days  to  come  we  will  continue  to  see  the 
kind  of  cooperation  which  will  enable  the 
swift  and  orderely  disposition  of  the  re- 
maining legislative  proposals. 


MESSAGE  F-ROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <s.  112  >  to 
amend  the  Consolidate  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
leasehold  interests  in  HawaU.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  17419 1  to 
amend  the  act  Incorporating  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  so  as  to  redefine  eligibility  for 
membership  therein,  in  which  it  re- 
que.^^ted  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  <S.  3105 1  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President 


PATRICK    V     McNAMARA    FEDERAL 
OFFICE        BUILDING.         DETROIT 
MICH. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1508.  S    3748. 
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August  31,  1966 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3748)  to  provide  that  the  Federal  oflBce 
building  to  be  constructed  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V. 
McNamara  Federal  Office  Building." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  briefly  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  t,o  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  permitting  us  to  act  so 
quickly  on  this  proposal. 

I  shall  not  delay  its  passage  by  making 
a  long  statement.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
and  loved  Pat  McNamara — and  that  in- 
cludes every  Member  of  this  body  and 
their  staffs — are  delighted  even  in  this 
small  way  to  demonstrate  for  a  long  time 
to  come  our  appreciation  of  the  many 
contributions  that  Pat  McNamara  made 
to  his  State  and  Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  Pat  McNamara 
would  regard  this  tribute  as  not  being 
Inappropriate  memorial  to  him.  I  know 
that  he  would  be  most  uninterested  in 
eulogies  but  because  he  was  a  builder — 
Indeed,  because  he  was  a  building  trades- 
man, and  proud  of  It— I  would  think  that 
all  of  us  now  are  proposing  a  memorial 
which  will  serve  not  only  the  people 
whom  he  served  and  their  descendants, 
but  will  also  fittingly  memorialize  Pat 
McNamara. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  heartfelt  support  for  this 
legislation  which  designates  that  the  new 
Federal  building  in  Detroit  shall  be 
known  as  the  Patrick  V.  McNamara  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  in  memoi-y  of  the  late 
Senator  McNamara. 

Senator  McNamara  was  an  exception- 
ally fine  individual,  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal Integrity  and  devotion  to  all  that 
he  believed  was  Tight.  He  was  a  man  of 
no  pretensions,  a  man  who  never  engaged 
in  shame.  This  is  the  kind  of  moral  fiber 
of  which  great  men  are  made. 

It  is  with  reverence  for  the  spirit  of 
Pat  McNamara  that  I  express  my  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  conceived  to  do 
him  honor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3748 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  ofllce  buUdlng  to  be  constructed  In 
Detroit.  Michigan,  shall  be  named  the 
"Patrick  V.  McNamara  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing" In  memory  of  the  late  Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara. a  distinguished  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan from  1955  to  1966.  Any  reference  to 
such  building  In  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  map.  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  Statee  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to 
such  building  as  the  "Patrick  V.  McNamara 
Federal  Office  Building." 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  INCORPORAT- 
.     ING  AMBRICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  EASTLAMD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  conideration  of  H.R.  17419. 

The  PRESiaiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  bill  i  H.R. 
17419 »  coming  over  from  tlie  Hou.se. 
The  bill  will  be  «tated  by  title. 

The  bill  iH.R  17419),  to  amend  the 
act  incorporating  the  American  Legion 
so  as  to  redefine  eligibility  for  member- 
ship therein  wa.?,  by  unanimous  consent, 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.S  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.sideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  passage  of  the   bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  very  much  desired  by  the  American 
Legion  while  they  are  still  assembled  in 
convention  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It 
merely  amends  the  charter  granted  to  it 
by  Congress  to  enable  veterans  serving 
in  Vietnam  to  become  eligible  for 
membership. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  heartily  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  tSie  act.  The  bill  should 
be  passed,  because  the  men  serving  in 
Vietnam  should  be  enabled  to  join  the 
American  Legion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  17419)  was,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  reed  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H,R.  17419 1  was  passed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  this  morn- 
ing an  identical  bill  iS.  3784 1.  I  ask 
that  that  bill  be  Indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  S.  3184  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  I 


ENDANGERED      SPECIES      OF     FISH 
AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No. 1443, H.R.  9424 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  b^"  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  9424  1  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation 
of  native  speciet  of  fish  and  wildlife  in- 
cluding migratory  birds  that  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction :  to  consolidate  the 
authorities  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  National  'Wildlife  Refuge  System; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  paee  l 
line  4,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"economic  ';  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "growth",  to  Insert  "and  develop- 
ment"; on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"that",  to  strike  out  "the  United  States 
has  an  obligation  pursuant  to  intenia- 
tional  agreements  such  as  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaties  and  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife 
Preservation,  1940,  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  and  other  countries"  and  in.seit 
"the  United  States  has  pledged  itself, 
pursuant  to  migratory  bird  treaties  witli 
Canada  and  Mexico  and  the  Convention 
on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Pre,-- 
ervation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere" 
after  line  20,  to  Insert: 

(b)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  po;if:y 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  thp 
Secretary  of  Defense,  together  with  the  heads 
of  bureaus,  agencies,  and  services  witlun 
their  departments,  shall  seek  to  pro'pct 
species  of  native  fish  and  wildlife.  Includir.g 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  wiili 
extinction,  and.  insofar  as  Is  practicable  and 
consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  oj 
such  bureaus,  agencies,  and  services,  shall 
preserve  the  habitats  of  such  threatened  sih"- 
cies  on  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
to  strike  out  ••<b>  '  and  insert  "<c'":  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "specie.^' , 
to  strike  out  "or  subspecies";  in  line  9. 
after  the  word  "the",  to  insert  "affected  : 
in  line  13.  after  the  word  "assistance.  . 
to  insert  "In  addition  to  consulting  with 
the  States,  the  Secretary  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  seek  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  interested  persons  and  orga- 
nizations including,  but  not  limited  to 
ornithologists,  ichthyologists,  ecologist.^, 
herpetologists.  and  mammalogists.  He 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
names  of  the  species  of  native  fish  and 
vvildlife  found  to  be  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph."; on  page  4,  line  17,  after- the 
word  "extinction.",  to  insert  "Not  to  e.x- 
ceed  $5,000,000  may  be  appropriated  an- 
nually pursuant  to  that  Act  or  any  other 
Act  for  such  purpose  for  any  fiscal  year. 
and  the  total  sum  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  shall  not  exceed  S15,OOO,000 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  The  Secretary  shall  not  u.'-c 
more  than  $200,000  to  acquire  lands,  wa- 
ters, or  interests  therein  for  any  one  area 
for  such  purpose  unless  authorized  bv 
Act  of  Congress,";  on  page  5.  line  6.  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  insert  "and  .shall 
consult  with  and  assist  such  agencie.'^  in 
carrying  out  an  endangered  species  pro- 
gram";  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

Skc,  3.  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
with  tlie  several  States,  and  he  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  States  for  tlie  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  any  area  es- 
tablished under  this  program  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  restoration,  and  propa- 
gation of  threatened  species  of  native  !i?h 
and  wildlife.  Any  revenues  derived  from  the 
administration  of  such  areas  under  the.'e 
agreements  will  continue  to  be  subject  lo  liie 
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provisions  of  section  401  of  the  Act  of  June 
1?  1935  (49  Stat.  383),  as  amended  (16 
U.SC.  715s). 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

SEC.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  program 
..uthorlzed  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
.  ..iperate  to  the  maximum  extent  practl- 
.ible  with  the  several  States.  Such  cooper. 
•  M^n  shall  Include  consultation  before  the 
.iiqulsltion  of  any  land  for  the  purpose  of 
I- in.'^erving,  protecting,  restoring,  or  propa- 
irating  any  endangered  species  of  native  fish 
and  wildlife. 

( b  I  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  States  for  the  administration 
.md  management  of  any  area  established  for 
the  conservation,  protection,  restoration, 
;,:id  propagation  of  endangered  species  of 
native  fish  and  wildlife.  Any  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  administration  of  such  areas 
under  these  agreements  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  401  of  the  Act  of 
June  15,  1935  (49  Stat.  383).  as  amended 
I16U.S.C.  715s). 

On  page  7,  line  5,  after  the  word  "ac- 
commodations", to  insert  "when,  and  in 
.•^uch  locations,  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  primary  purpose  for 
which  the  affected  area  was  established"; 
in  line  17,  after  the  word  "System",  to 
strike  out  "Provided,  That  the  lands  or 
interests  therein  so  exchanged  shall  in- 
volve approximately  equal  values,  as  de- 
termined   by    the   Secretary:    Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  may  accept 
cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to.  the  grantor  in 
an  exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the  A-al- 
ues  of  the  properties  exchanged."  and 
insert  "The  values  of  the  properties  so 
exchanged  either  shall  be  approximately 
equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approximately 
equal  to  the  values  shall  be  equalized  by 
the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire."; on  page  9,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"reeulations.",  to  insert  "The  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting the  authority,  jurisdiction,  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  several  States  to  man- 
age, control,  or  regulate  fish  and  resident 
wildlife  under  State  law  or  regulations 
in  any  area  within  the  System.";  in  line 
8,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "system" 
and  insert  "System" ;  in  line  19.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "migratorv";  on 
page  11,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

111  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  ex- 
emption from  State  water  laws. 

And.  on  page  14.  after  hne  7,  to  in- 
rert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  in  section  i 
of  tlie  Act  of  August  22,  1957  (71  Stat.  412;  16 
use.  696).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec  1.  In  order  to  protect  and  preserve  In 
tae  national  Interest  the  key  deer  and  other 
wildlife  resources  In  the  Florida  Keys  the 
Secretray  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  and 
tlonr,tlons.  Including  the  use  of  donated 
lunds.  such  lands  or  Interests  therein  In 
townships  65  and  66  south,  ranges  28,  29, 
and  30  east,  Monroe  County,  Florida,  as  he 
shall  find  to  be  suitable  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  the  said  key  deer  and 
other  wtWlUe:  Provided,  That  no  lands 
«ihin  a  one  thousand-foot  zone  adjacent 
;j  cither  side  of  United  States  Highway 
Numbered   1  in  Monroe  County  shall  be  ac- 
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quired  for  the  Key  Deer  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  by  condemnation.  The  Secretary.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property  In 
towiuhlps  65  and  66  south,  ranges  28  29. 
and  30  east.  Monroe  County,  Florida,  and  in 
exchange  therefor  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classifies 
as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal. 
The  values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged 
either  shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  If 
they  are  not  approximately  equal  the  values 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash 
to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require," 

fb)  The  EPcond  and  third  sentences  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  22,  1957  (71 
Stat.  413;   16  U.S.C    696b)   are  repealed. 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
senicr  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
M.^GNusoNl,  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  American  people  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
a  part  of  a  series  of  bills  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  and  propagate  certain 
native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  indige- 
nous to  North  America. 

It  is  a  shame.  Mr.  President,  that  many 
of  the  species  of  birds  and  mammals  in- 
digenous to  this  North  American  land 
mass  have  been  exterminated.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  provide  the 
means.  I  think,  to  halt  tliis  process  of 
extermination,  and  to  protect  those 
species  whose  remnants  yet  remain. 

The  CaUfornia  grizzly  bear  proudly 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  flag  of  my 
State  of  California,  This  powerful  ani- 
mal once  roamed  our  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  but  is  now  extinct. 

Among  the  famous  animals  wliich  now 
live  only  in  our  folklore  are  the  passen- 
ger pigeon,  the  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
parakeets — the  only  members  of  the 
parrot  family  native  to  the  continental 
United  States — the  eastern  elk,  the  Bad- 
lands bighorn  sheep,  and  both  the  CaU- 
fornia and  the  Texas  grizzly  bear. 

I  recognize  and  commend  the  devotion 
with  which  special  efforts  to  save  en- 
dangered species  have  been  made  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
and  by  private  conservation  groups. 
Without  such  vigorous  efforts  the  whoop- 
ing crane,  the  trumpeter  swan,  the  Ko- 
diak  bear,  the  American  buffalo,  the  fur 
seal,  and  a  host  of  other  valuable  ani- 
mals would  have  vanished  long  ago.  But 
such  an  approach,  however  effective  in 
isolated  situations,  is  not  the  most  effec- 
tive or  efficient  solution  to  a  problem  as 
diverse  as  this. 

Again,  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  their  action 
on  tills  bill  and  I  strongly  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kochel]  in  commending 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce IMr.  Magntjson],  for  presenting 
this  proposed  legislation  and  for  the 
careful  work  that  was  done  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  that,  however, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  who  sei-ves  on 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  was  deeply 


interested  In  this  legislation.  He  held 
and  presided  over  the  hearings  which 
were  rather  extensive,  and.  he  was  active 
in  helping  prepare  and  present  a  careful 
and  effective  bill.  I  think  that  I  should 
have  mentioned  this  in  addition  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Washington   IMr.  Magnuson] 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  vield'^ 
Mr.  COTTON.  Ivield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire  for 
his  courteous  statement.  I  think  that 
this  can  be  a  verj-  important  and  a  very 
good  bUl.  I  am  delighted  that  we  are 
able  to  clean  up  some  of  the  more  far- 
reacliing  provisions  so  that  we  can  have 
some  protection  not  only  for  the  en- 
dangered species  but  also  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  our  country  was  founded  its  for- 
ests were  teeming  with  wildlife  and  its 
streams  had  an  abundance  of  fish. 
These  natural  resources  have  diminished 
as  our  society  has  become  industrialized, 
and  certain  native  species  of  wildlife  and 
fish,  as  well  as  migratorj-  birds,  are  now 
threatened  with  extinction.  H.R.  9424 
would  provide  for  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  these  animals  to  Insure  their 
survival.  I  urge  that  this  legislation  be 
passed  that  future  generations  may  en- 
joy the  wildlife  which  was  so  essential 
to  their  forefathers. 

H.R.  9424  allows  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consult  with  the  States  to  de- 
termine which  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
hfe  are  endangered  and  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  conservation.  Funds  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  may  be  used  to  acquire  land 
for  these  purposes.  Up  to  $5  million  mav 
be  appropriated  annually;  the  total  sum 
cannot  exceed  $15  million.  The  conser- 
vation areas  and  wildlife  ranges  will  be 
designated  as  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  and  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  cooperation 
with  the  States. 

This  bill  affords  us  the  opportunity  of 
protecting  fish  and  wildlife  which  may 
othei-wise  be  destroyed.  The  buffalo  and 
whooping  crane  have  been  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  industrial  development. 
Let  us  preserve  our  remaining  species 
of  fish  and  wildlife  whose  educational 
and  historical  value  is  so  great.  I  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  9424. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MERRITT   A.   SEEFELDT   AND 

AUGUST  C.  SEEFELDT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1475,  S.  1572. 
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Augiist  31,  1066 


August  31,  1966 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
biU  (S.  1572)  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt  A. 
Seefeldt  and  August  C.  Seefeldt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objecticJn,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  as  follows: 

S.    1572 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mer- 
rltt A.  Seefeldt  and  August  C.  Seefelit  of 
Clark.  South  Dakota,  are  hereby  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  »539.73,  representing  the  amount 
assessed  against  them  for  alleged  quality 
deficiencies  in  wheat  which  was  delivered 
by  the  said  Merritt  A.  and  August  C.  See- 
feldt in  settlement  of  the  price  support  loan 
(number  47-013-173A)  made  to  them  bjr  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  carrying 
out  the  1962  price  support  program  for  wheat. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  MINERAL  INTER- 
EST IN  CERTAIN  LANDS  AC- 
QUIRED FOR  THE  VEGA  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR.  COLLBRAN  PROJECT, 
COLORADO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1506.  H.R.  399. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
A  bill  (H.R.  399)  to  provide  adjus^iments 
in  order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  ac- 
quired for  the  Vega  Dam  and  Re5er\oir, 
Collbran  project,  Colorado,  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
convey  mineral  interests  in  certain  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is  located  on 
the  Colorado  River  at  Collbran,  Colo. 
It  Is  part  of  the  Collbran  reclamation 
project  which  was  authorized  by  the  act 
of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stat.  325).  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $16,086,000. 

In  order  to  permit  construction  of  the 
Vega  Reservoir,  the  principal  storage  fa- 
cility of  the  project,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  determined  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  acquire  approximately  1,963 
acres  of  the  land.  Land  acquisition  and 
construction  were  commenced  in   1957. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  at 
that  time  the  joint  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  land  acquisition  on  res- 
ervoir projects  was  that  mineral,  oil.  and 
gas  rights  would  not  be  acquired  when 
the  owner  objected.  The  committee  has 
been  advised  that  nevertheless  in  the 
Vega  acquisition  the  owners  were  told 
that  acquisition  of  all  mineral  interests 
was  necessary.  Despite  the  fact  that  at 
least  two  of  the  owners  had  Indicated  a 
desire  to  retain  their  mineral  Interests, 


the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1957 
acquired  the  lanfls  involved  and  obtained 
fee  title,  including  all  the  mineral  Inter- 
ests. 

Mineral  rights  In  any  land  acquired  in 
fee  would  therefore  be  acquired  with  the 
land  unless  the  *wner  objected  or  unless 
their  purchase  would  entail  substantial 
additional  costs.  Even  in  these  excepted 
instances — owner  objection,  high  cost — 
the  mineral  rights  would  be  acquired  if 
development  of  the  minerals  would  inter- 
fere with  project  operation. 

The  May  27,  1957,  contract  with  the 
Collbran  Conser?ancy  District,  the  land- 
owners' orpanizallon  that  contracted  to 
re-pay  the  costs  of  the  project,  provided 
in  section  7ia)  tbat  "the— Collbran  Con- 
servancy— District  shall,  at  its  own 
expense,  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  all 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  needed  by 
the  United  States  for  the  consti-uction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect works,  using  for  that  purpose  ap- 
praisals made  and  approved  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  forms  of  contracts,  deeds,  and 
other  necessary  papers  furnished  by  the 
United  States."  Such  an  arrangement 
has  been  used  from  time  to  time  in  rec- 
lamation project  land  acquisition  pro- 
grams. It  was  thought  that  having  lo- 
cal supporter.s  of  the  project  negotiate 
for  the  land  rather  than  Government 
pei-sonnel  would  f)i-oduce  more  harmoni- 
ous relationshipa.  There  was  no  formal 
manual  of  instruction  for  such  local  rep- 
resentatives. Cohtacts  were  made  on  an 
Informal  basis  between  the  district  of- 
ficials and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
project  engineer. 

The  eight  tracts  were  appiaised  in  late 
1956  and  early  1957  by  a  board  of  ap- 
praisers made  up  of  three  reputable  local 
citizens  with  realty  appraisal  experience 
and  familiarity  with  real  estate  values 
in  the  project  area. 

Some  of  the  laeds  were  acquired  under 
direct  puichase  contracts  and  some  wei e 
acquii-ed  by  the  filing  of  declarations  of 
taking  in  condemnation  proceedings. 

In  1959,  one  of  the  owners  who  had 
contracted  to  sell  his  property  and  had 
transfened  his  mineral  intere.sts  to  the 
United  States  wa$  advised  that  there  had 
been  a  change  in  policy,  that  mineral  in- 
terests were  no  loBigcr  being  acquired  for 
the  property  but  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  nithout  authciity  to  re- 
convey  the  mineral  Interests.  However, 
action  was  taken  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  revest  the  mineral  interests  in  the 
former  owners  in  those  cases  where  title 
had  vested  in  the  United  States  in  con- 
demnation pioccedings. 

The  effect  of  this  was  that  those  who 
cooperated  and  r.cgotiated  the  sale  o^ 
their  pi-operty,  ended  up  divested  of  their 
mineral  estate;  while  those  who.se  pi-op- 
erty  was  acquired  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings, were  allowed  to  retain  their 
mineral  estates  Such  results  are  pat- 
ently unfair.  In  order  to  cori-ect  this  in- 
equity I  introduced  S  1464.  a  companion 
mea.sure  to  H.R  $99.  which  will  provide 
authoi-ity  for  the  Secretai-j-  of  the  In- 
terior similarly  to  make  adju.stments, 
through  reconveynnce  of  mineral  inter- 
ests to  the  foimcr  owners  of  lands,  when- 
ever the  Secretai-J'  shall  deteimine  that 
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the  retention  of  the  mineral  interests  is 
not  required  for  public  purposes. 

The  committee  concluded  that  it  made 
no  difference  whether  the  former  owner,-, 
who  entered  into  direct  purchase  con- 
ti-acts  and  had  sought  retention  of  their 
mineral  interests,  had  been  denied  this 
privilege,  contrary  to  the  general  policy, 
or  whether  there  was,  as  stated  by  tlie 
regional  ofBce,  a  change  in  policy  dunns 
the  i-eal  estate  acquisition  program,  in 
either  event,  it  was  further  concluded 
by  the  committee,  the  estate  acquired  for 
the  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir  projeci 
should  be  unifoi-m  and  the  former  own- 
ers, who  had  entered  into  direct  purcha.se 
contracts,  should  be  restored  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  position  they  were  in  prior 
to  the  execution  of  the  contracts.  Ac- 
cordingly, H.R.  399  provides  for  the  re- 
conveyance of  the  mineral  interests  ai 
the  amouiit  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  equal  to  the  price  of 
which  such  mineral  interests  were 
acquired  by  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Inteiior  ad- 
vised the  committee  that,  of  the  1.964 
acres  acquired  for  the  project,  mineial 
interests  are  still  retained  in  1,151  acres 

H.R,  399  and  its  companion  measure 
S,  1464.  Introduced  by  me  provides  t'nc 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  make  adjustments  in 
interests  in  land  acquired  for  the  Veca 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Colo.,  through  re- 
conveyance of  mineral  interests  to  former 
owners.  This  will  make  uniform  the 
estate  acquired  to  fulfill  the  neces.sarv 
real  estate  requirements  of  the  project 
The  mineral  interest  would  be  transfened 
for  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  equal  to  the  price  at  which  i; 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

It  will  grant  to  the  Secretary  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  correct  an  inequitable 
situation.  My  colleague  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicKl  joins  me  In  urging  pa,-- 
sage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H  R.  399)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


■R,   N,   BERT  DOSH  LOCK  "   END  OF 
CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendai' 
No.  1507.  H.R.  790. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate, 

The  AssisT,ANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iHR,  790'  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Ci-oss-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  '  R  N 
Beit  Do.sh  lock. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  UNSATISFIED  JUDG- 
MENT ACT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  1498  (H.R.  9918).  I  do  this  so  that 
ihe  bill  will  become  the  pending  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  hifonnatlon 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Lecisl.mive  Clerk.  A 
bill  tH.R.  9918)  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  can  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Is  It  his  Intention  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  1498.  H.R.  9918,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  that  will  be 
the  pending  business,  but  no  action  will 
be  taken  until  after  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale].  who  has  been 
so  kind  and  gracious  in  yielding  time 
on  other  matters,  has  concluded  his  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  brain  drain 
from  developing  countries. 


THE  BRAIN  DRAIN  FROM  DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  past 
months  we  have  seen  widespread  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  gap  which  sep- 
arates the  wealthy  nations  of  the  West 
from  these  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
.America  where  the  struggle  for  survival 
is  a  dally  ritual. 

Worid  Bank  President  George  Woods 
has  compared  our  per  capita  income  of 
$3,000  with  the  $120  average  In  40  of  the 
world's  poorest  countries.  And  even 
more  foreboding,  he  estimates  that  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  American 
figure  will  rise  by  $1,500  before  the  year 
2000.  while  Income  in  the  poorest  na- 
tions will  Increase  only  $50  per  person 

Mr.  President,  we  can  look  only  with 
the  deepest  concern  on  the  threat  which 
this  poses  to  world  peace  for  our  gen- 
eration, and  for  the  generations  to  come. 
President  Johnson  pinpointed  this  dan- 
ger when  he  said  2  yeai-s  ago: 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  Island  of  abun- 
aance  will  be  finally  secure  in  a  sea  of  despair 
and  unrest  or  in  a  world  where  even  the 
opp.-essed  may  one  day  ha^e  access  to  the 
engines  of  modern  destruction. 

To  narrow  this  gap,  or  at  least  to  keep 
It  from  growing,  has  become  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  pohcy 
\ve  pursue  this  objective  with  the  sober 
realization  that  unless  present  trends 
change,  food  riots  in  India  may  prove 
but  a  prelude  to  the  mass  uprisings 
which  wiU  follow  throughout  the  world 

Yet  in  our  approach  to  this  problem. 
«e  have  almost  Ignored  one  of  the  major 


forces  accentuating  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor — the  brain  drahi  from  talent- 
hungry  young  nations  to  the  technologi- 
cally advanced  countries,  above  aU  the 
United  States. 

There    are,    of    course,    many    brain 
diains. 

There  is  the  movement — adversely  af- 
fecting my  State— of  many  of  the"  best 
brains  from  the  Midwest  to  California 
and  the  east  coast.  There  is  the  migra- 
tion of  scientists  and  other  professional 
people  from  Britain  and  Western  Europe 
to  America.  In  fact,  our  Nation  was 
buUt  by  a  sort  of  brain  drain  from  Eu- 
rope, and  the  West  was  won  through  the 
movement~we  might  call  it  a  brawn 
di-ain— of  some  of  the  toughest,  bright- 
est and  most  ambitious  residents  of  the 
cast  coast.  And  many  centuries  ago 
there  was  a  brain  drain  to  Rome  from 
the  outlying  provinces. 

But  without  denying  the  hnportance 
of  the  others,  I  feel  that  the  brain  drain 
frcm  developing  covmtries  is  particularly 
urgent.  It  compromises  our  commit- 
ment to  development  assistance,  by  de- 
priving new  nations  of  high-level  man- 
power indispensable  to  their  progress 
It  runs  counter  to  the  education  and 
training  programs  which  are  so  vital  in 
our  foreign  aid. 

In  the  words  of  Assistant  Secretaiy  of 
State  Charles  Frankel: 

It  is  one  of  the  steady,  trying,  troublesome 
diplomatic  Issues  confronted  bv  (ourl  gov- 
ernment ...  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  faced  not  Just  by  the  Department 
of  State,  but  more  Important,  bv  the  United 
States  and  by  mankind  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  brain  drain 

We  must  examine  its  scope  and  its 
eiiects. 

We  must  ask  whether  our  Immigration 
po  icles  and  education  programs  serve 
to  intensify  the  brain  drain. 

V/e  must  consider  whether  the  causes 
of  the  brain  drain  lie  in  the  developing 
countries  themselves,  and  if  they  do  how 
our  aid  program  can  be  forged  ii'ito  a 
major  instrument  to  attack  these  causes 

We  must  carry  out  more  research  on 
the  brain  drain,  for  our  lack  of  detailed 
knowledge  hinders  efiforts  to  combat  it. 
But  we  must  also  consider  concrete 
actions  to  slow  it  down. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  facts  we  do 
know. 

The  brain  drain  Is  serious  among 
scientists.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation estimates  that,  between  1956  and 
1963.  2,858  scientists  and  engineers 
from  South  America  moved  permanently 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  same 
penod.  4.114  from  Asia  did  likewise. 

The  brain  drain  Is  severe  and  growing 
among  doctors  and  health  specialists 
Dr.  C.  Halsey  Hunt,  executive  director  of 
the  Educational  Council  for  Foieign 
Medical  Graduates,  reports  that  10  974 
of  the  41.102  residents  and  Interns  serv- 
ing in  American  hospitals  are  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools,  three- 
quarters  of  them  from  developing  coun- 
tries. They  may  originally  plan  to  re- 
turn. But  their  experience  here  best 
fits  them  to  remain  in  America,  and  Is 
often  m  suited  to  the   needs  of   their 
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homelands.     So  a  conservative  estimate 
Is  that  20  to  25  percent  stay. 

The  brain  drain  is  acute  among  for- 
eign students.  In  an  article  in  the  July 
Foreign  Affairs.  Cornell  President  James 
A.  Perkins  cites  an  estimate  that- 
Over  90  percent  of  Asian  students  who 
come  here  to  study  never  retttrn  home. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice statistics  indicate  that  30  percent  of 
Asians  who  come  here  on  student  "F- 
visas"  adjust  their  status  to  permanent 
resident.  Whatever  the  exact  figures 
the  nonreturn  of  students  to  Asia  is  of 
massive  proportions,  particularly  severe 
for  countries  such  as  Taiwan.  Korea  and 
Iran. 

We  can  be  pleased  that  the  brain  drain 
IS  not  acute  in  AID-sponsored  training 
programs.  More  than  99  percent  of  par- 
ticipants return  home  when  their  pro- 
grams are  completed;  indeed,  thev  must 
pledge  to  work  there  at  least  2"  vears 
putting  their  training  to  work. 

Yet  while  AID  was  bringing  from  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  some  16  493 
trainees  from  1962  to  1964,  during  this 
same  period  8,151  other  students  from 
these  same  areas  adjusted  their  status 
to  pei-manent  U.S.  resident.  Only  half 
as  many,  perhaps,  but  for  each  man  that 
left,  a  developing  countr>'  lost  an  educa- 
tional investment  of  many  years,  while 
the  AID  training  averaged  9  months. 

Thus,  the  brain  drain  among  students 
more  than  cancels  out  one  important 
phase  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

These  statistics  establish  beyond  doubt 
the  severity  of  the  brain  drain.  But  they 
do  not  show  that  those  who  leave  de- 
veloping lands  are.  all  too  often,  men  of 
the  ver>'  highest  potential. 

Imagine  how  different  American  his- 
toi-y  would  have  been  had  we  been  de- 
piived  of  such  men  as  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, John  Quincy  Adams,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  the  elder  Ohver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Justice  Brandels,  and  J.  Robert 
Oppenhclmer,  all  native  Americans  who 
studied  or  received  training  in  Europe 
during  their  early  lives. 

This  may  make  It  easier  for  us  to  see 
what  developing  nations  may  be  losing 
every  year,  and  why  Charles  V.  Kidd  of 
our  OfBce  of  Science   and  Technology 
calls  the  loss  of  scientists  "a  national 
catastrophe"    to    developing    countries, 
since  they  have  so  few  to  build  a  base 
for  scientific  and  technological  progress. 
The   need   for   doctors   is  even   more 
acute.    Nigeria,    with    one-fiftieth    as 
many  doctors  per  person  as  the  United 
States,  graduated  19  physicians  in  1963 
from  its  1  medical  school— at  the  same 
time  16  Nigerian  doctors  were  serving  as 
residents  and  interns  in  U.S.  hospitals. 
The  Philippines,  with  health  conditions 
still  much  worse  than  our  own.  gradu- 
ates 1,010  doctors  a  year,  and  provides 
us  2.108  residents  and  interns.     In  the 
teeming  city  of  Hong  Kong,  there  are 
long  lines  in  the  streets  of  people  waiting 
to  see  the  doctor,  and  many  are  known 
to  have  died  before  their  turn  has  come. 
As  one  human  example.  Gregory  Hen- 
derson of  the  United  Nations  Institute 
for  Training  and  Research  tells  of  the 
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death  of  the  young  wife  of  a  Korean 
friend.  Her  disease  was  curable;  her 
husband  came  from  his  village's  richest 
family.  But  there  was  no  doctor  to  diag- 
nose her  Illness,  Just  as  there  are  no  doc- 
tors in  over  half  of  Korea's  counties. 
Like  over  20,000  others  in  the  world  each 
day,  she  died  because  the  doctor  was  not 
there. 

Under  other  circumstances  we  might 
rejoice  that  the  torch  on  our  Statue  of 
Liberty,  lighting  the  way  for  the  op- 
pressed in  the  last  century,  has  today  be- 
come a  beacon  attracting  men  of  highest 
caliber  from  all  over  the  world.  Were 
our  objective  simply  to  siphon  off  the 
world's  most  talented  people — to  draw 
them  to  the  United  States — we  would 
consider  the  brain  drain  an  unmixed 
blessing. 

But  in  today's  world  it  is  barely  a 
mixed  blessing.  It  may  be  a  brain  gain 
for  us  in  the  short  run,  but  it  threatens 
one  of  the  paramount  longrun  cbjec- 
tives  of  American  foreign  policy,  prog- 
ress in  underdeveloped  lands. 

For  as  Secretary  McNamara  said  in  his 
ronarkable  speech  at  Montreal,  "World 
security — and  American  security — de- 
pends on  development  in  these  countries 
development  at  sufficient  speed  to  satisfy 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  rising  aspira- 
tions." 

Since  the  brain  drain  threatens  devel- 
opment, It  Is  ultimately  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  our  own  land. 

The  brain  drain  Is  the  sum  of  thou- 
sands of  Individual  decisions,  decisions 
by  talented,  trained  people  to  leave  their 
home  countries.  These  are  not  decisions 
lightly  taken.  We  must  realize  that  the 
student,  or  scientist,  or  doctor  from  a 
developing  nation  faces  a  unique  kind  of 
pressure.  He  is  expected  to  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  two  cultures,  to  apply 
the  knowledge  and  technology  of  the 
V/est  as  a  working  member  of  a  radically 
different  society.  Any  effort  to  reduce 
the  brain  drain  must  provide  him  help 
and  support,  and  Increase  his  prospects 
for  a  rewarding  professional  life  in  his 
,  homeland. 

A  brain  drain  program  must  be  selec- 
tive, focusing  on  those  nations  and  oc- 
cupations where  the  problem  is  most 
acute. 

Some  countries,  which  lose  50  to  95 
percent  of  their  students  studying 
abroad,  could  probably  not  put  all  of 
them  to  effective  use.  though  they  could 
benefit  from  a  substantially  higher  rate 
of  return.  In  other  countries,  the  brain 
drain  may  not  be  a  major  problem. 

And  certain  skills  may  not  be  in  de- 
mand. Many  African  countries  have  a 
limited  need  for  atomic  physicists,  for 
example,  and  some  Africans  mastering 
this  Held  may  be  best  employed  outside 
their  homelands. 

A  brain  drain  program  must  be  under- 
taken without  doing  violence  to  the  spirit 
of  the  1965  immigration  legislation  end- 
ing the  discriminatory  "national  orig- 
ins" quota  system,  legislation  which  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor. 

A  brain  drain  program  must  be  hu- 
mane, recognizing  the  importance  of 
uniting  families,  and  providing  refuge 
to  many  cut  off  from  their  homelands  for 
political  reasons. 


A  brain  drain  program  must  recognize 
that  not  all  of  tlje  drain  from  developing 
countries  is  to  the  United  States.  Our 
efforts  in  this  ajea  must  be  coordinated 
with  our  allies,  for  we  do  not  want  to 
reduce  the  drain  to  the  United  States 
only  to  increase  it  in  equal  measure  to 
Canada  and  Western  Europe. 

A  brain  drain  program  must  recognize 
that.  In  a  number  of  important  aieas 
such  as  medicine,  the  United  States  has 
very  serious  manpower  shortages.  And 
If  we  would  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
needs  of  others,  neither  can  we  ignore 
our  own  needs. 

But  when  all  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions are  mada — and  they  are  neces- 
sary— the  fact  remains  that  the  brain 
drahi  is  an  international  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  a  problem  which  we 
have  hardly  begun  to  deal  with. 

There  are,  in  my  view,  at  least  five 
areas  where  action  is  urgently  needed. 

First,  we  mast  expand  our  research  on 
the  brain  drain,  in  order  to  know  better 
its  magnitude  atid  its  causes. 

There  is  cei-talnly  a  brain  dialn.  Yet 
estimates  of  its  extent  vary  widely.  Dr. 
Perkins  writes  tliat  90  percent  of  Asian 
students  do  not  return — INS  figures  in- 
dicate about  30  percent.  The  true  figure 
may  lie  somewhere  In  between,  but  it  is 
important  to  know  where,  and  in  what 
countries,  and,  more  difficult,  for  what 
reasons.  Nor  »re  our  statistics  much 
better  for  doctors,  or  other  professional 
groups. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  can  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion here.  It  la  the  only  agency  wliich 
keeps  records  on  all  of  the  individuals 
who  come  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
already  furnished  some  valuable  infor- 
mation on  studert.s  adjusting  their  status 
to  permanent  retiident. 

But  more  is  clearly  needed.  We  need 
the  figures  on  adjustment  of  student 
status  over  a  much  longer  time  period, 
as  well  as  adjustment  of  others  on  tem- 
poi-ary  visas.  We  need  a  breakdown  on 
skilled  Immigrarits  by  profession  -from 
each  developing  countiy,  something 
which  Is  not  now  available.  I  hope  that 
INS  will  find  it  pos.sible  to  undertake 
tliese  tabulatloiiE. 

Research  on  the  underlying  causes 
must  be  undertaken  mainly  by  private 
scholars,  and  much  of  this  Is  already 
underway.  The  Interagency  Couticil  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  provided  a  shot  In  the  arm  by 
sponsoring  a  cotiference  of  scholars  on 
the  brain  drain  in  June.  Tlie  Council 
is  now  compiling  a  bibliography  to  stim- 
ulate future  research. 

But  though  more  knowledge  is 
urgently  needed,  we  know  enough  now 
to  provide  tiie  basis  for  concrete  action. 

So.  as  my  second  suggestion,  I  feel  we 
must  substantially  expand  educational 
opportunities  fo»  Americans  in  areas  like 
medicine  where  we  are  now  seriously  de- 
pendent on  manpower  from  developmg 
countries. 

Dr.  Hunt,  whose  statistics  I  cited  ear- 
lier, WTltes: 

If  the  11.000  Coreign  grad nates  who  are 
now  occupying  Internships  in  United  States 
hospitals  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  many 
United  States  hospitals  would  be  forced  to 
curtail  sharply  tlielr  services  \x>  patients.     I 


submit  that  for  the  long  run  this  is  a  com- 
pletely untenable  situation. 

The  situation  Is  not  only  untenable-it 
Is  a  national  disgrace.  The  growing 
shortage  of  medical  and  health  person- 
nel has  been  evident  for  many  years. 
That  the  United  States  should,  in  the 
face  of  such  clear  evidence,  depend  in- 
creasingly on  doctors  from  developing 
coimtrles  to  make  up  for  oiu-  insufficit  lu 
number  of  medical  graduates  is  Inexcus- 
able. 

In  the  lorg  run,  there  can  be  only  one 
decent  answer — we  must  sharply  in- 
crease the  output  of  our  medical  schools 
Then,  when  we  welcome  foreign  interns 
and  residents  on  exchange  programs,  we 
can  concentrate  not  on  filing  the  gaps  m 
our  medical  manpower,  but  on  providirii: 
them  with  skills  and  experience  which 
will  Increase  their  capacity  to  serve  their 
own  people. 

Like  many  Senators.  I  have  often  been 
asked  to  work  for  admission  of  foreign 
doctors  to  the  United  States  to  serve 
communities  in  my  State  which  desper- 
ately need  them.  These  doctors  have 
served  us  well.  I  shall  continue  to  woik 
for  their  entry  in  cases  of  clear  urgencv, 
for  I  feel  an  obligation  to  help  my  con- 
stituents to  meet  their  medical  needs 

But  this  is  all  the  more  reason  to  at- 
tack the  root  of  the  problem — the  siiort- 
age  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  the 
urgency  of  training  more  today  to  meet 
the  demands  of  tomorrow. 

Medicine  is  the  most  crucial  area,  but 
in  other  professions  we  are  also  seveiely 
dependent  on  the  brain  drain.  It  is  dis- 
turbing to  note  an  estimate  by  a  Labor 
Department  economist  that,  over  the 
next  decade,  1  out  of  eveiy  11  new  p;o- 
fesslonal  workers  in  the  United  States 
will  be  an  Immigrant.  I  certainly  ?p- 
preciate  the  impressive  contribution  that 
immigrants  have  made  and  will  make  to 
our  national  development.  But  I  am 
troubled  by  the  one-way  character  of  tiie 
permanent  flow,  and  by  the  picture  of 
tile  richest  nation  in  the  world,  witii 
some  of  the  finest  educational  institu- 
tion.", following  a  continuing  policy  of 
draining  pi-ofessional  manpower  from 
countries  whose  rapid  development  is 
strongly  in  our  national  Interest. 

As  a  third  step.  I  think  we  should  en- 
courage our  colleges  and  universities  to 
reshape  programs  for  foreign  student.s 
in  this  country— not  just  those  ur.der 
government  sponsorship — to  make  these 
programs  more  relevant  to  the  need;;  c' 
their  homelands. 

A  large  part  of  the  brain  drain,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  among  young  people  who 
come  here  to  study  and,  then  decide  lo 
change  their  status  to  that  of  permanent 
resident. 

In  opening  their  doors  to  these  stu- 
dents, our  colleges  and  uiiiversities  per- 
form a  national  and  International  .serv- 
ice of  the  first  order.  But  they  fare  a 
difficult  paradox— the  better  their  for- 
eign students  adjust  to  university  life. 
the  longer  they  extend  their  period.^  of 
study,  and  the  more  successful  they  are 
in  pursuing  them,  the  moi-e  likely  they 
are  to  want  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  United  States. 

To  resolve  this  paradox,  we  must  shap: 
programs    for    foreign    students    wh.ich 


orient  them  toward  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  to  which  we  hope  they 
\<  ill  return. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Inaugurate  a  program 
of  pilot  grants  to  educational  institu- 
tions, to  support  development  of  new 
c  uriculums  to  relate  the  education  of 
foreign  students  to  the  problems  they 
will  face  on  returning  home.  The  au- 
thorization under  the  Fulbiiuht-Hays 
Act  would.  I  understand,  be  broad 
enough  to  support  funding  of  such  pro- 
i.rams.  Or  it  might  be  piefei-able  to 
amend  the  International  Education  Act 
once  that  program  gets  underway  to 
;KTomplish  this  aim. 

As  an  example  how  this  idea  mit;ht  be 
applied  to  the  field  of  law.  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  that  a  portion  of  my  recent 
speech  to  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
In  Edlna.  Minn.,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      fMr 
MtTSKiE  in  the  chair'.     Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Such  an  effort  would 
help  to  remedy  the  present  imbalance  in 
official  concern  about  the  brain  drain 
problem.  For  understandable  reasons 
Federal  efforts  to  reduce  it  have  been 
predominantly  directed  toward  students 
directly  sponsored  by  our  Government 
though  the  Interagency  Council  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, and  the  State  Department  have 
recently  begun  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  brain  drain  among  nonspon- 
sored  students  as  well  But^  the  major 
problem  Is  precisely  with  this  nonspon- 
sored  group,  and  I  feel  we  must  help  our 
universities  make  a  start  in  dealing  effec- 
tively with  it 

We  should  also  provide  more  funds  to 
help  universities  strengthen  their  foreign 
student  counseling  services.  This  should 
include  increased  efforts  to  help  the  stu- 
dent maintain  contact  with  developments 
and  opportunities  in  his  homeland  a  ver>- 
important  element  in  his  deci.sion  to 
return. 

Such  services  for  nonsponsored  foreign 
students  were  endorsed  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  and  House  Foreign 
-Affairs  Committees  in  their  1961  Reports 
on  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act. 

As  a  fourth  approach  to  the  brain 
drain  problem,  I  believe  we  must  give  far 
more  attention  to  helping  developing 
countries  make  effective  use  of  the 
skilled  people  they  have. 

For  while  we  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions on  education  and  training  of  for- 
eign citizens,  and  then  drahi  many  away 
to  meet  our  own  needs,  developing  coun- 
tries thirst  for  skilled,  professional  man- 
power, and  often  do  not  provide  good 
opportunities  for  the  people  they  already 
have. 

Dr.  George  P.  Springer,  associate  dean 
of  the  Yale  University  Graduate  School 

iias  said: 

As  a  university  person,  I  find  it  dimcult 
^o  advise  an  engineer  from  India  who  is  of- 
fered a  $10,000  a  year  Job  here  or  in  Canada 
to  go  baclc  to  his  country,  where  there  is  a 
nigh  risk  that  he  will  be  .t  clerk-tvplst  for 
nie  next  ten  years. 
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This  may  overstate  the  general  situ- 
ation, but  there  Is  ample  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  of  Professor  George 
Seltzer  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
that  the  brain  drain  "may  be  sympto- 
matic of  a  host  of  fundamental  short- 
comings regarding  the  development  and 
utilization  of  high-level  manpower 
Seltzer  adds; 

The  wastage  of  those  who  stav  may  be  as 
great  or  greater  than  those  wholeave. 

Part  of  this  problem  may  be  in  the 
proportions  of  skilled  people;  a  country 
may  have  too  many  scholariy  scientists 
and  not  enough  engineers. 

But  at  the  root  is  the  lack  of  effective 
economic  and  social  institutions  to  at- 
tract the  right  man  to  the  right  job  to 
award  posts  on  the  basis  of  potential 
capabilities  rather  than  personal  connec- 
tions, and  to  allow  a  talented  young  man 
to  advance  as  fast  as  his  abilities  merit. 
We  are  not  without  this  problem  tn 
America,  but  it  appears  to  be  far  more 
.severe  abroad,  in  countries  far  less  able 
to  afford  it.  Until  this  fundamental  and 
neglected  problem  of  manjxiwer  utiliza- 
tion is  met  in  developing  coiuitries,  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  severe  brain  drain 
no  matter  what  else  we  do. 

Tliat  is,  of  course,  primarily  the  re- 
.sponsibility  of  the  developing  country  it- 
self—so is  the  whole  question  of  eco- 
nomic development.  But  our  AID  pro- 
gram should  make  this  problem  one  of 
its  major  areas  of  concern. 

Part  of  the  answer  may  lie  hi  promot- 
ing diversity  and  pluraUsm  in  young  na- 
tions, so  that  talented  hidividuals  can 
establish  their  own  businesses,  or  foimd 
their  own  schools,  or  run  their  own  co- 
operatives— so  that  they  will  have  a 
chance  and  an  Incentive  to  develop  their 
talents  and  to  test  them  in  the  ci-ucible 
of  experience,  rather  than  serve  time  in 
some  stifling  bureaucracy.  As  David 
Bell  has  wiltten  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs: 

There  is  now  ample  evidence  and  a  grow- 
ing consensus  supporting  the  proposition 
th.T,t  those  countries  will  develop  fast.er  which 
rely  most  heavily  on  multiple  sources  of 
private  and  local  Initiative  and  encrey -in 
contrast  to  countries  which  rely  most  heavily 
on  central   direction   and  control. 

Much  of  the  answer,  I  feci,  lies  in  bet- 
ter placement  s>-stcms  for  professional 
talent. 

One  experiment,  with  mixed  succe.ss  so 
far  has  been  India's  Scientists'  Pool. 
Under  this  program,  Indian  scientists 
are  guaranteed  temporary  placement 
when  they  return  to  their  countiy,  thus 
giving  them  time  to  shop  around  for 
suitable  permanent  employment  with- 
out woriying  where  their  next  rupee  is 
coming  from. 

Much  can  be  accompUshed  by  open- 
ing reci-uiting  and  placement  offices  in 
America  to  offer  concrete  opportunities 
to  foreign  students  concluding  their 
study  here.  The  Ford  Foundation  has 
just  granted  $200,000  to  an  Indian  burli- 
ness group  called  "Assist"  to  support  a 
job-placement  office  in  New  York. 

Developing  countries  might  also  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  national  service 
corps— similar  to  our  VISTA  and  Peace 
Corps — to  involve  returned  students  in 
national  service  work.    Built  into  the^e 
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corps  should  be  serious  efforts  to  evaluate 
capabilities  of  members  so  they  can  move 
into  permanent  jobs  equal  to  their 
talents. 

Such  service  corps  could  be  organized 
to  welcome  the  talents  of  those  who,  for 
political  reasons,  were  unable  to  return 
to  their  particular  homelands.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Argentine  barred  from  return 
by  the  recent  coup  could  work  In  another 
South  American  nation,  contributing  his 
much-needed  skills  to  development. 

There  are  other  alternative  possibili- 
ties. But  what  is  vital  is  to  focus  far 
more  effort  on  the  neglected  problem  of 
the  effective  use  of  talent  and  skills,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  crucial  that  de- 
veloping countries  face. 

Finally,  we  should  look  into  the  po.ssi- 
bility  of  negotiating  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  developing  countries  severelv 
affected  by  the  brain  drain,  to  modify  the 
effect  of  our  visa  and  immigration  poli- 
cies. 

This  is  an  area  where  we  must  tread 
with  extreme  care. 

As  one  who  cosponsored  the  bill  to  end 
our  national  origins  quota  system.  I 
would  not  want  us  to  violate  in  any  way 
the  spirit  of  the  new  immigration  act. 
Yet  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  skills 
of  the  immigrant,  regardless  of  his  ori- 
gin, clearly  exacerbates  the  brain  drain 
problem.  And  already  we  aj-e  seeing  its 
effects. 

In  fiscal  year  1965.  under  the  old  law. 
54  Indian  immigrants  came  to  this  coun- 
try imder  the  preference  category  for 
professional  and  technical  workers  and 
their  families.  In  that  same  year.  51 
such  immigrants  came  from  Korea.  But 
with  the  reallocation  of  unused  quota 
numbers  pi-o\1ded  by  the  new  law  1,750 
Indians  in  this  categorj',  more  than  32 
times  as  many,  were  admitted  1  vear 
later,  together  with  400  Koreans  under 
the  same  classification. 

There  is  also  the  related  problem  of 
adjustment  of  visa  status.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that,  of  the  thousands  of 
Asians  who  come  here  to  study  under 
student  "F-vl.sas."  about  30  percent 
change  their  status  to  that  of  permanent 
resident. 

And  I  am  told  that  the  new  law  makes 
it  easier  for  students  to  do  so.  by  making 
It  unnecessarj-  for  them  to  galn'endorse- 
ment  of  university  authorities  when  thev 
apply. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  these  par- 
ticular problems,  combined  with  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  general  pro- 
visions of  our  immigration  law.  I  think 
we  should  explore  the  chances  for  bi- 
lateral agreements  vulth  particular  de- 
veloping countries  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems as  they  arise  In  each  national  case. 

Such  agreements  might  provide  that 
all  students  coming  here  from  a  particu- 
lar country  enter  on  exchange  visitor 
visas,  which  provide  that  the  visitor  re- 
tum  to  his  homeland  for  2  years  before 
becoming  eligible  to  apply  for  pei-manent 
immigration. 

Such  agreements  might  establish  a 
mechanism  for  considering  the  needs  of 
a  particular  developing  country  In  our 
Immigration  policy,  as  well  as  our  own 
needs.  It  might  be  possible  to  set  up 
some    sort    of    binational    "immigration 
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review  panel"  to  consider  individual 
cases.  Also,  the  United  States  might 
commit  Itself  to  honor  restrictions  on 
passports  issued  by  the  developing  coun- 
try, designed  to  make  them  invalid  for 
immigration  purposes. 

Any  such  bilateral  agreement,  I  be- 
lieve, should  provide  that  the  developing 
country  take  specific,  concrete  steps  to 
remove  root  causes  of  the  brain  drain  by 
Increasing  opportunities  for  talented  in- 
dividuals. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  such  agree- 
ments would  involve  no  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  who  wishes 
to  come  to  our  shores.  Yet  no  one  is  ad- 
vocating today  an  open  American  immi- 
gration policy;  the  question  is  rather  who 
shall  be  admitted,  and  who  shall  be  kept 
out. 

We  have  determined,  as  one  basic  prin- 
ciple, to  place  high  priority  on  our  need 
for  skilled  people.  I  feel  that  it  Is  es- 
sential to  find  some  way  to  consider  an- 
other principle,  the  manpower  needs  of 
countries  whose  development  is  a  goal  of 
our  national  policy. 

In  other  words,  what  is  needed  is  some 
way  to  strike  a  balance. 

And  a  balance  Is  what  Is  needed  in 
many  other  action  areas  I  have  dis- 
cussed. Our  people  do  need  doctors,  as 
our  economy  thirsts  for  more  scientists 
and  engineers.  We  prize  the  presence  of 
foreign  students  on  our  campuses.  We 
profit  from  the  contribution  of  Immi- 
grants from  all  continents  to  our  na- 
tional life. 

Yet.  if  we  would  build  a  world  where 
our  children  can  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom, development  of  poor  nations  must 
likewise  receive  high  priority  in  our  na- 
tional policies. 

And  if  we  continue  to  neglect  the  brain 
drain,  and  present  trends  continue  and 
accentuate,  we  may  reap  a  grim  harvest 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  Biblical  proph- 
ecy: 

To  hlin  that  hath,  it  shall  be  given;  from 
him  that  hath  not,  It  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath. 

The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  will 
continue  to  widen,  and  hopes  for  lasting 
peace  will  vanish  for  our  century. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  outcome 
can  be  avoided.  With  the  ccmiblned  ef- 
forts of  our  NaUon  and  those  in  other 
lands,  I  beUeve  that  it  can  be. 

Exhibit  l 
ExcEXPTS  From  Addmss  bt  Senator  Walter 

P.    MONDALE.    TO    PkdERAI,    BaR    ASSOCIATION 

or  Mlnnxsota,  Mat   13.    1966 

The  Other  way  to  solve  the  problem  of 
developing  a  good  base  of  lawyers  for  the  de- 
veloping world  la  to  bring  them  here  for  edu- 
caUon.  Not  so  they  can  learn  to  duplicate 
our  institutions,  but  to  gain  the  skliu  to 
create  their  own  appropriate  ones. 

There  U  an  opportunity  for  a  very  exciting 
program  here,  truly  taUored  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  nations. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  an  Inter- 
national EducaUon  Act  which  would  set  up 
centers  for  Advanced  International  Studies 
In  some  of  our  universities.  Those  centers 
may  concentrate  on  a  particular  geographi- 
cal area,  or  on  a  specific  set  of  problems  in 
International  affairs. 

If  this  BUI  becomes  law,  and  I  certainly 
support  it.  there  would  unquestionably  be 
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centers  specializing   in   the  whole   range   of 
problems  of  the  developing  world. 

I  suggest  that  there  should  be  an  entire 
program  for  foreign  lawyers  set  up  by  our 
leading  law  Bchoola,  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  resources  of  Vn$  Cent«-s  for  Advanced 
International  Studlet. 

Harvard  Law  School  has  made  a  start  with 
Its  course  on  the  Tax  Policies  of  Developing 
Nations.  But  a  whole  program  should  be 
devised,  with  appropriate  legal  education 
complemented  by  stady  In  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  problems  of  developing 
nations. 

Special  courses  In  legislation,  taxation,  so- 
ciology, public  administration,  foreign  ex- 
change, land  and  water  resources,  and  sim- 
ilar subjects  could  be  featured. 

As  such  programs  become  realities,  there 
would  be  an  important  role  for  you  here  to 
play.  These  students  should  learn  some- 
thing of  the  practloe,  not  just  the  theory, 
of   law   before   returning    to   their   oounUies. 

Individually  or  ae  an  association,  you 
could  establish  progmms  for  internship,  and 
could  place  these  students  for  summer  em- 
ployment in  your  private  or  governmental  law 
offices.  This  would  l>e  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  these  students. 

Such  an  educationul  program  may  seem  a 
far  cry  from  the  issues  of  war  and  peace. 
But  only  after  individual  efforts  bear  fruit. 
when  the  rule  of  law  Is  established  In  the 
developing  world,  will  the  right  climate  exi.st 
for  the  kind  of  InterBatlonal  cooperation  we 
all  want. 

Then  we  renlly  wlB  have  been  friends  to 
the  new  nationalism,  and  it  will  be  all  to  our 
good. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3155)  to  authorize  ajppropria lions  for  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  Cf  the  U.nited  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  17419)  to  amend  the 
Act  incorporating  the  American  Legion 
so  as  to  redefine  eligibility  for  member- 
ship therein,  and  it  was  signed  by  tlic 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporaaily  laid  aside 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr 

Pastore  in  the  chatr).    Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL      GS-16,       GS-17,       AND 
GS-I8     POSITIOKS     FOR     USE    IN 
CERTAIN  AGENCIES 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2393) 
to   authorize   additional   GS-16,   GS-17, 
and  GS-18  ftositions  for  use  in  agencies 
or  functions  created  or  substantially  ex- 
panded after  June  30,  1965,  which  were 


to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se 
and  Insert: 

That  (a)  section  505(b)  of  the  Classific.i- 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  tJ.s.C 
1105(b) ) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsections  (c),  (d)  fe) 
ffl-  (g).  (]).  (k),  and  (1)  of  this  section  a 
majority  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  establish  and,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  the  maximum  number  of  posi- 
tions,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  twentv- 
ceven  hundred  pcsitions,  which  may  be  placed 
in  grades  16  17,  and  18  of  the  GenenU  Sclied- 
ule  at  any  one  time.  Such  numlser  of  posi- 
tions shall  be  in  addition  to — 

"(1)  any  professional  engineering  positions 
primarily  concerned  with  resecu-ch  and  devel- 
opment and  professional  positions  in  thp 
physical  and  natural  sciences  and  medicn-.t 
which  may  be  placed  in  such  grades,  and 

"(2)  two  hundred  and  forty  examiner  pot;- 
tlons  under  section  11  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1010)  which  may  be 
placed  in  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule 
and  nine  such  positions  which  may  be  placed 
in  grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule.". 

( b )  Section  505  ( c )  of  such  Act,  as  amendod 
(5  U.S.C.  1105(c)).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  follow- 
ing "(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  procedures  presc.-ibed  by 
this  section,  to  place  a  total  of  thirty-five 
positions  in  the  Library  of  Congress  In  gracie.s 
16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General  ScheduJe.  Such 
poeltlons  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number 
of  positions  otheru'lse  authorized  by  law  to 
be  placed  in  such  grades.". 

(c)  Section  505 ( d I  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  1105(d)  ).  relaUng  to  additional  po- 
sitions for  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule Is  amended  by  striking  out  "thirty-nine 
positions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seventy  positions". 

(d)  Section  505(e)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  tr.S.C.  H05(d)  ).  relating  to  additional  po- 
sitions for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investig.v 
tion.  United.  States  Department  of  Justice. 
In  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  the  Gener.-tl  Sched- 
ule. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "seventy-five 
positions"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  fjosltions". 

(e)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  administrative  authorities  for  the 
National  Security  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  May  29,  1959  (50  U.S.C 
402.  note ) ,  as  amended,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  section  2  thereof, 
•'sixty-five  such  officers  and  employees"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seventy-five  such 
officers  and  employees":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out,  in  section  4  thereof, 
"sixty  civilian  positions"  and  Inserting  in  licii 
thereof  "ninety  civilian  positions". 

(f)  Section  3301  of  title  39,  United  Staler 
Code,  relating  to  personnel  requirements  of 
the  postal  field  service,  is  amended  bv  .etrlKl-ig 
out  "salary  levels  18.  19,  and  20"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "salary  levels  19  and  20  ■. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  certain  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  move  that  tlie 
Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Reprcsentativps,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  oi 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  vote,? 
of  the  two  Houses:  and  that  the  Chaii- 
appoint  the  confeiees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding   Officer   appointed   Mr.   Mon- 
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KONEV.  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  R.^ndolph,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
Mr.  CARLSON,  and  Mr.  Pong  conferees  on  out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
ihe  part  of  the  Senate.  finned. 


MMLING  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  U.S.  ARMED 
FORCES  AND  OTHER  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL  OVER- 
SEAS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
tiie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13448)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  mailing  privileges  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and 
other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hou.ses  thereon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Pong  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  tlie  consideration  of  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Gerald  A.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


trPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
nomination  of  Thomas  S.  Francis,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of 
tlie  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


CALIFORNIA  DEBRIS   COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  for 
the  California  Debris  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  and  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr.,  of 
Marj'land,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
OflBce  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  to 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL     SCIENCE     SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  P. 
Gerrity  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee,  United 
Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Miles  S.  McKee,  of  Mich- 
igan, to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  sundry  nominations  In 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE,  IN  THE  ARMY.  IN  THE 
NAVY,  IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS,  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  in 
tlie  Marine  Corps,  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


U.S.   ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  romi- 
natlons  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


COMMENTS  OF  SENATOR  MURPHY 
REGARDING  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  GEN.  BERNARD  A.  SCHRIKVEK 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Jiuilor  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  MtrRPHY). 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  MtniPHT 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  all  those 
distinguished  Americans  who  pause  this  da  7 
to  salute  General  Bernard  A.  Schriever. 
General  Schriever  today  ends  a  truly  g^reat 
military  career  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 

We  In  California  have  come  to  know  tLe 
General  well.  After  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  Soviet  Union  challenged 
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our  country  with  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  feats  in  space  and  In  the  air.  Our 
country  needed  a  man  to  head  Its  program 
to  meet  this  formidable  threat. 

aeneral  Schrlever  heeded  the  call  taking 
the  reigns  of  the  several  Air  Force  agencies 
concerned  with  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  a  mighty  retaliatory  force.  He 
came  to  California  to  direct  his  country's 
efforts  and  his  success  is  legend.  I  need  not 
recount  here  his  dramatic  achievement  with 
the  Atlas,  Titan  and  Mlnuteman  programs. 
His  subsequent  tenure  as  Commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  has  added  fur- 
ther to  his  great  record. 

General  Ben  Schrlever  has  achieved  much 
In  his  yet  young  lifetime.  It  Is  certain  he 
will  continue  to  make  manifold  contribu- 
tions as  a  civilian  In  his  chosen  field.  He 
carries  with  him  the  profound  gratitude  cf 
his  country. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou: 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS  CORPS— 
A  RETREAT  FROM  HOPE? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  just  a  word— and  I  shall  be  bilef— 
about  the  National  Teachers  Corps.  I 
have  been  visited  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  wondeiful  yoimg  men  who  have 
been  trained  for  the  National  Teachers 
Corps.  They  came  to  see  me,  as  well  as 
other  Senators,  from  various  universi- 
ties. These  young  men  paid  their  own 
way.  They  are  dedicated  to  their  work 
They  have  sought  this  opportunity  tc 
serve  the  poor  through  the  National 
Teachers  Corps,  which  gives  bright 
promise,  like  the  Peace  Corps  and  like 
VISTA.  We  know  that  it  Is  badly  needed 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

There  were  10,000  applicants  who 
were  attracted  to  the  National  Teach- 
ers Corps,  but  now  we  find  ourselves — 
because  there  have  been  no  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress— with  a  remnant 
of  1,600  once  eager  teachers,  who,  hav- 
liig  finished  their  special  training,  now 
have  no  place  to  go. 

The  program  was  launched  with  con- 
siderable promise.  Congress  authorized 
$36.1  million  for  its  first  year.  The  ad- 
ministration requested  le.ss  than  half 
that  amount — $13.2  million— and  finally 
$9.1  million  was  appropriated,  with  tight 
restiictions  on  its  expenditure. 

With  this  money,  the  National  Teach- 
ers Corps  went  about  giving  special 
training  to  1,616  teachers  to  go  to  needy, 
poverty  schools.  Now.  funds  are  needed 
for  the  current  year  to  pay  these  teach- 
ers to  put  their  experience  and  their  en- 
thusiasm to  work  as  contemplated  by 
U.S.  investment  in  their  training. 

For  fiscal  year  1967.  $64,715,000  Is  au- 
thorized, and  the  administration  re- 
quested $31,372,000,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  putting  some  3.000  teachers 
in  the  field  In  slum  schools,  and  another 
750  in  training. 


Unfortunately,  the  other  body  did  not 
include  any  money  for  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  in  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  which  was  approved  by 
that  body  on  May  5,  and  which  is  still 
pending  before  tlie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  docs 
not  act  affirmatively,  the  National  Teach- 
eis  Coi-ps  will  become  a  broken  promise 
to  the  slum  child,  and  a  shattered  dream 
for  the  dedicated  jounc;  people  who  have 
voluiiteeied  to  .stgp  into  the  front  lines 
as  teacliprs  in  th<?  fight  again.st  poverty. 

The  Senate  has  a  real  i-esponsibility 
in  this  matter.  I  express  the  earne.st 
hope  that  it  can  be  met.  We  cannot, 
witli  logic,  adopt,  a  multibillion-dollar 
antipovert.v  piogrnm  and  then  let  the 
National  Teachers  Corps  die. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
oi-ganization  i.s  hoilding  hearings  on  the 
citie.';.  under  the  chanmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Cstinecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl.  as  to  how  \irgently  thi.s  kind  of 
dedication  is  needed. 

Here  it  is,  right  at  hand,  in  this  situ- 
ation. If  only  they  could  be  given  a 
httle  money  to  take  care  of  it. 

I  expi-ess  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
Appropi-iations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate considering  the  matter  may  enable 
something  to  be  done.  We  must  answer 
the  cries  for  help  which  we  are  hearing 
in  a  situation  with  which  the  whole 
countiT  is  confronted. 

I  know  of  no  more  worthwhile  pro- 
gi-am  than  the  National  Teachei-s  Corp.s. 
I  commend  it  hiyhly  to  the  Appropiia- 
tions  Subcommittee  hearinK  and  hope 
that  it  will  act  on  it  affirmatively. 
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CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


PRINTING  OF  HEARINGS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-PUERTO  RICO 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF 
PUERTO  RICO  AS  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENTS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  befoie 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  concun-ent  res- 
olution <S.  Con.  ftes.  82  •  to  authorize 
the  printing  of  the  hearings  of  the 
United  States-Puetto  Rico  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  Senate 
documents  which  was,  after  line  12, 
insert : 

Sec.  3  n-.o  Pubhr  printer  Is  authorized  to 
accept  from  tlie  United  States-Puerto  Rico 
Commission  on  tlie  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 
an  amount  equal  tq  one-half  of  the  total 
cost  of  printing  incjuried  under  this  con- 
current   resolution 

Mr.  MANSFIELp.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Srn$te  agree  to  the  House 
aiiiendment. 

Tlie  amendment  I  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  |ts  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  fo  ordered. 


|No.   243   Leg 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Bible 

.Javits 

Burdlck 

Kuchol 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Clark 

McGovern 

Domlnirk 

Montoya 

Ellender 

Mor.se 

Griffin 

Moss 

Orucnlng 

Mundt 

HUi 

Muskle 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered  to  their  names: 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Piouty 

Proxmiie 

RibicofT 

Tydings 

Yarborough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  El- 
lender  in  tlie  ciiairi.  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Serpeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  (Putting  tlie 
question.] 

The  motion  is  agreed  to.  and  the  Sei  - 
geant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  execute  t!ir 
order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

Hickenlooper  Morton 

Holland  Neuberger 

Hruska  Robertson 

Inouya  Russell.  Ga. 

Jordan.  N.C  Saltonstall 
Kennedy.  Mass  Smitli 

Kennedy,  N.y.  Sparkman 


Aikea 

AUott 

Bayli 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrk.scn 

Dodd 

Eastlund 

Ervln 

Fannin 

FuJbrlghc 

Hfirt 

Hartke 


Lnu.sche 

Long.  Mo. 

Lont;.  L:i. 

Ma(;n\ison 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MrGce 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Stcnnis 
Syminfiton 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams,  N  J 
Williams.  Del 
Youne,  N.  D;ik 
Younu.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair  i.  A  quorum  i- 
present. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repvr- 
sentutivcs,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  it.> 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.~e 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeine 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3005' 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national 
safety  prosram  and  establishment  ci 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in 
interstate  commerce  to  reduce  accidents 
involving  motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce 
the  death  and  injuries  occurring  in  such 
acc'dents. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
30521  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional highway  safety  program  through 
financial  assistance  to  the  St.ates  to  ac- 
celerate highway  traffic  safety  prog  ran  >. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  message  further  annoimced  that 
•he  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
/igreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'  H.R.  8989J  to  promote  health  and  safety 
m  metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  indus- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13284 >  to 
reijefine  eligibility  for  membersliip  in 
AMVETS — American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II — ^in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


MOTOR 
JUDG- 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
VEHICLE  UNSATISFIED 
MENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9918;  to  amend  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr,  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  today 
tlie  Senate  addi-esses  itself  to  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  today — the  problem  of 
how  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  rising 
number  of  uninsured  motorists  now 
cruising  the  streets  of  the  District  daily. 
inflicting  countless  thousands  of  dollars 
damage  on  innocent  pedestrians,  motor- 
ists, and  property  owners  without  the 
slightest  ability  to  pay  for  the  damage 
they  do. 

E.xising  law  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia    is    hopelessly    inadequate    to    deal 
with   the   uninsured   motorist   problem. 
That  law  allows  any  uninsured  motorist 
to  kill,   injure,   or   maim   an   innocent 
pedestrian  or  motorist  before   the  law 
even  applies  to  him.    Amendments   to 
that  law  were  proposed  by  the  insurance 
industry,  to  impose  more  stringent  pen- 
alties  on   an   uninsured   motorist   who 
caused  accidents,  and  are  still  totally  de- 
fective in  this  regard.    They  allow  the 
uninsured   motorist    to   "one    bite,"   to 
destroy  one  life,  to  cripple  a  child,  to 
kill  a  breadwinner,  to  mangle  a  mother. 
Last  February   24,  for  example,  a  42- 
year-old  father  of  five  was  struck  by  an 
uninsured  motorist  in  the  District  of 
Columbia   while    he    was    crossing    the 
street  as  a  pedestrian.     The  uninsured 
driver  was  charged  by  the  police  for  fail- 
ure to  yield  the  right  of  way.    But  this 
was  no  compensation  to  the  Injured  man 
who  lost  6  months'  wages,  with  fractured 
legs  and  hips — and  had  to  pay  medical 
bills   in   the   thousands — for   the    driver 
who  struck  him  was  uninsured. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  an  iminsured 
motorist  ran  through  a  red  light  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  struck  a  hus- 
band and  wife  who  were  traveling 
through  the  Intersection  in  their  auto- 
mobile. Both  victims  are  still  out  of 
work  because  cf  their  Injuries.  Both  suf- 
fered severe  fractures  and  disfiguring 
cuts.  The  wife  received  brain  damage. 
But  neither  one  of  them  will  ever  collect 
a  dime  for  their  injuries,  because  the  im- 
insured motorist  who  hit  them  has  no 
assets  to  pay  for  his  wrongdoing.  Three 
years    ago.    an   uninsured    28-year-old 

struck     a    pedestrian    while    crossing 


Georgia  Avenue,  fracturing  both  of  the 
victim's  arms  and  legs,  and  rendering 
him  totally  and  permanently  blind.  That 
victim  also  remains  without  any  com- 
pensation for  his  injuries,  because  the 
motorist  who  hit  him  was  uninsured  and 
insolvent. 

A  week  later,  an  tminsured  motorist 
stiuck  three  parked  cars  in  the  District, 
killing  a  38-year-old  mother,  who  left  a 
7-year-old  son  and  a  husband,  whose  job 
in  the  construction  trade  does  not  allow 
him  enough  money  to  employ  a  substi- 
tute mother.  Neither  the  father  nor  the 
cliild  has  ever  received  a  cent  for  the 
heartache  and  financial  loss  that  unin- 
siured  motorist  caused  them  because  he 
lias  I10  assets. 

These  are  not  rare  cases.  These  cases 
occur  hundreds  of  times  a  year  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Neither  present 
law  nor  the  amendments  to  it  which  the 
insurance  industrj-  proposes  will  stop  this 
kind  of  case,  because  both  present  law 
and  the  proposed  amendments  to  it  al- 
low an  uninsured  motorist  one  accident 
such  as  those  I  described  before  he  be- 
comes subject  in  any  way  to  the  law. 
H.R.  9918,  the  bill  we  are  considering 
here,  will  provide  some  remedy  to  these 
poor,  hapless  people  who  have  no  other 
i-ecourse  and  whom  present  law  and  the 
insurance  industrj* -proposed  amend- 
ments to  it  do  not  help. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the 
815.000  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limfibia  from  financial  loss  due  to  the 
negligent  operation  of  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  uninsured  motor  vehicles  now- 
registered  in  the  EWstiict  of  Colimibia. 

i  think  it  important  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  realize  that  in  considering 
this  bill  they  are  legislating  as  a  city 
council,  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  bill  would  provide  protection  in 
two  ways: 

First,  it  would  require  the  Inclusion  of 
an  uninsured  motorist  clause  in  all  au- 
tomobile liability  insurance  policies  is- 
sued on  vehicles  registered  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  uninsured  motorist  clause 
would  provide  insurance  protection  to 
the  policyholder  and  members  of  his 
family  anywhere,  anytime,  and  to  others 
when  occupants  of  the  insureds  vehicle 
against  financial  loss  due  to  the  negli- 
gence of  an  uninsured  motoiist. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  any  tm- 
insured motorist,  as  a  prerequisite  to  au- 
tomobile registration,  to  pay  $40  into  an 
uninsured  motorist  fund,  out  of  which 
limited  amounts  may  be  paid  to  unin- 
sured victims  of  the  negligence  of  in- 
solveiit  iminsured  motorists. 

In  short,  H.R.  9918  will  pro\ide  a 
source  of  compensation  for  the  victims 
of  financially  irresponsible  motorists.  A 
companion  measure,  S.  1713,  which  has 
also  been  favorably  reported,  will  pro- 
\ide  no  such  compensation  but  will  im- 
pose more  severe  penalties  on  uninsured 
motorists  who  have  accidents  than  pres- 
ent law  provides. 

THI     NEED     FOR     THIS     BILL 

The  27,000  motor  vehicle  accidents 
which  occurred  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia last  year  injui-ed  7,800  persons. 


More  than  12,000  of  these  accidents  In- 
volved iminsured  motorists.  As  a  result, 
between  900  and  1.200  of  the  accident 
\-ictims  remain  uncompensated  for  their 
Injuries,  because  the  drivers  who  caused 
them  were  uninsured  and  insufficiently 
solvent  to  make  legal  action  against  the 
diivers  for  damages  financially  worth 
while. 

Existing  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia provides  absolutely  no  protection  to 
motorists,  their  famihes.  their  passen- 
gers, or  to  pedestrians  and  property  own- 
ers against  financial  loss  from  the  negli- 
gence of  financially  iiTesp>onsible.  tmin- 
i^ured   motorists.     The   so-called   Safety 
Responsibility  Act  passed  by   the  Con- 
gress in  1955  does  not  require  a  finan- 
cially Irresponsible  motorist  to  obtain  au- 
tomobile liability  Insurance  until  after 
he  has  killed  or  injured  an  innocent  nc- 
tim   and  has  failed   to  satisfy  a  court 
judgment  against  him  for  his  negligence. 
Moreover,  although  insurance  indus- 
tiy  spokesmen  in  1954  predicted  that  the 
passage  of  the  present  Financial  R^sjxjn- 
sibility  Act  would  result  In  the  Insurance 
of  90  percent  of  the  vehicles  reglsteied 
in  the  District,  it  appears  that  the  exist- 
ing law  actually  encourages  financial  ir- 
responsibility on  the  part  of  many  Dis- 
trict motorists.    Indeed,  the  number  of 
motor  vehicle  owners  In  the  District  v.  ho 
are  insured  at  all  has  iiever  reached  90 
percent  and  has  actually  declined  19  per- 
cent hi  the  last  2  years  alone,  from  86 
percent  of  all  registered  owners  to  ap- 
proximately  67   percent.     Nearly   one- 
thlrd  of  all  motor  vehicle  owners  in  the 
District     of     Columbia — driving     about 
61,000  vehicles — are  now  uninsured. 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  Presiaent,  is 
that  the  argument  which  was  presented 
by  the  Insurance  Industry  In  1954.  and 
which  will  be  presented  now  by  those 
representing  their  interests,  that  all 
that  need  be  done  to  combat  this 
problem  is  to  have  a  stlffer  financial  re- 
sponsibility law,  just  does  not  hold  water. 
They  said  that  in  1954.  They  said. 
"When  you  pass  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  financial  responsibility  law.  90 
percent  of  your  automobile  owners  will 
insure  their  cars." 

That  has  not  been  true.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  the  District  which  are  now 
Insured  Is  all  the  way  to  67  percent. 
Once  It  was  as  high  as  86  percent. 

Moreover,  existing  District  legislation 
allows  an  uninsured  motorist  who  has  an 
injur>'-causing  accident  to  begin  driving 
again  after  1  year,  even  if  he  Ijs  still  un- 
insured and  still  insolvent,  unle.ss  the 
injured  party  has  filed  suit  for  dama.ses 
against  him. 

Since  a  reasonable  person  will  not  bear 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  suit  against 
a  negligent  driver  known  to  be  both  un- 
insured and  without  assets  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment, existing  District  law  permits  the 
uninsured  and  insolvent  motorist  chance 
after  chance  to  Injure  others,  but  pro- 
vides no  way  to  compensate  those 
injuries.  In  fact,  2.000  of  the  12.000  un- 
insured motorists  who  were  Involved  In 
accidents  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
last  year  had  had  at  least  one  known 
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previous  accident  and  some  had  had  two 
or  even  three. 

To  prevent  the  financial  tragedies 
caused  vlctimfi  of  uninsured.  Insolvent 
motorists,  a  broadly  based  group  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  organizations  drafted 
the  bin  your  committee  now  reports. 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  years  of  study 
and  many  months  of  drafting  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association,  the  District  of 
Columbia  chapter  of  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association,  the  Citizens  Traffic 
Board  and  the  Government  Employees 
Insurance  Co.,  the  largest  carrier  of  au- 
tomobile liability  Insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  all  other  insvi- 
ance  companies  combined.  The  bill  a:  so 
carries  the  endorsement  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Trade. 

Pour  full  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  alternative  bills  were  held  by  the 
Business  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  District  Committee  last 
year. 

Your  committee  is  convinced  that  H.R. 
9918,  as  passed  by  the  House,  represents 
a  sound  approach  to  answering  the  grave 
problem  of  financial  irresponsibility 
among  uninsured  motorists  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  9918  will  supple- 
ment existing  law  by  providing  a  means 
by  which  the  victims  of  uninsured  motor- 
ists can  be  compensated  for  their  injuries 
when  the  uninsured  motorist  is  in- 
solvent. 

HOW    THE    BILL    OPERATES 

H.R.  9918  combines  the  best  features 
of  the  laws  of  28  States  to  provide  a 
sound  financial  basis  to  protect  the  vic- 
tims of  uninsured  motorists  from  finan- 
cial loss. 

The  bill  provides  programs  of  protec- 
tion similar,  but  superior  to  those  now 
established  by  law  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia's  neigh- 
bors, for  the  protection  of  their  citizens 
from  financially  irresponsible  motorists. 

Under  the  bill,  a  person  wishing  to 
register  a  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  have  two  alternatives.  He 
could  purchase  a  policy  of  insurance 
containing  the  usual  public  liability  and 
property  damage  coverage,  plus  an  in- 
expensive clause  protecting  him,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  passengers  against  the  negli- 
gence of  uninsured  motorists.  If  he  de- 
clined to  purcha.se  such  insurance,  he 
would  have  to  pay  $40  into  the  unsatis- 
fied judgment  fund  established  by  this 
bill  to  compensate  the  victims  of  unin- 
sured, in.solvent  drivers  against  whom 
the  victims  have  secured  a  court  judg- 
ment. 

THE   VNINSUnED    MOTORIST  CL.^USE 

The  bill  provides  that  every  policy  of 
automobile  hability  insurance  i.ssued  on 
a  motor  vehicle  registered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  include  an  "uninsured 
motorist"  provision  insuring  the  owner 
of  the  vehicle  and  his  family  at  all  times 
and  m  all  places,  whether  driver,  passen- 
ger, or  pedestrian,  against  injury  by  un- 
msured  motorists.  In  addition,  the  un- 
msured  motorist  provision  must  also  in- 
sure any  nonmember  of  the  insured's 


family  when  a  dAver  of /or  a  pa.ssenger 
in  the  insured's  motor  vehicle. 

Twenty-five  States  now  require  such 
provisions  to  be  Differed  in  all  motor  ve- 
hicle liability  policies  i.ssued  in  those 
States.  Several  States  including  Vir- 
ginia, require  such  clau.ses.  The  unin- 
sured motorist  clause  this  bill  would  re- 
quire would  cost  a  nominal— $4  to  $8 — 
but  actuarially  sound  amount. 

The  limits  of  coverage  pro\idecl  by  the 
uninsured  motorist  clause  would  be  iden- 
tical to  the  maximum  amounts  recov- 
erable from  the  unsatisfied  judgment 
fund  created  by  the  bill: 

First.  A  maximum  limit  of  S20.000  for 
all  injuries  or  deatlis  ari.sing  out  of  a  sin- 
gle accident.  Within  the  S20.000  over- 
all limitation,  anf  individual  might  le- 
cover  a  maximum  of  $10,000. 

Second.  A  maximum  limit  of  $5,000 
for  all  property  damage  arLsinp  out  of 
a  single  accident. 

By  requiring  the  inclusion  of  the  unin- 
sured motorist  provision  in  all  insurance 
policies  issued  on  motor  vehicles  regis- 
tered in  the  DisUict  of  Columbia,  the 
bill  provides  an  actuarially  .sound  pro- 
gram of  insurance  for  most  District  res- 
ident.': against  uninsured  motorists.  It 
also  helps  insure  the  .solvency  of  the 
••un.satisfied  judgment  fund"  that  per- 
sons not  covered  by  an  uninsured  mo- 
torist clau.se  '  mu.st  look  in  case  they  can- 
not collect  a  court  jud.ament  obtained 
against  an  uninsured  motori.st  whose 
assets  are  insufficient. 

THE    UNSATISFIBD    JUDGMENT    FUND 

The  '•unsatisfied  judgment  fund"  i.^;. 
then,  an  es.sential  complement  to  the  un- 
insured motorist  clause  in  providing  the 
public  a  minimum  financial  protection 
against  the  depredlitions  of  negligent  un- 
insured motori.'sta.  The  "un.sati.sficd 
judgment  fund"  created  by  this  bill 
guarantees  the  victim  of  a  negligent  un- 
insured motorist  that,  if  the  motorist 
proves  to  have  Insufficient  assets  to  sat- 
isfy a  court  judgment,  the  judgment  can 
be  paid,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  fund. 
The  limits  of  recovery  from  the  un- 
satisfied judgment  fund  are  equal  to  the 
protection  provided  by  the  uninsured 
motorist  clause  required  in  insurance 
policies  under  the  bnll. 

The  "un.satisHed  judgment  fund"  will 
be  financed  by  a  charge  assessed  again.st 
any  unirisured  motorist  who  .seeks  to 
register  a  car  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  charge  can  be  adjusted  administra- 
tively so  as  to  in.sute  the  solvency  of  the 
fund.  Your  committee  estimates  that  a 
charge  of  $40  for  every  uninsured  mo- 
tori.st who  hereafter  seeks  to  resister  a 
car  in  the  District,  producing  a  fund  of 
$2,440,000  under  present  conditions,  will 
be  sufficient  to  a.s.sule  the  solvency  of  the 
fund  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Further  assurance  of  the  solvencv  of 
the  fund  is  provided  by  the  following 
limitations  in  the  bill : 

First.  Only  uninsured  persons  injured 
by  an  uninsured  motorists  negligence, 
who  obtain  a  .ludgment  against  that 
motorist,  can  claim  ft.gainst  the  fund.  No 
one  covered  by  an  "uninsured  motorist 
clause"  can  also  cluim  against  the  un- 
satisfied judgment  fund.  His  sole— but 
equal— recourse  is  pgainst  his  own  in- 
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surer.    Nor  do  uninsured  motorists  have 
any  recourse  against  the  fund. 

Second.  No  person  otherwise  eligible  to 
claim  against  the  unsatisfied  judgmeiit 
fund  may  do  so  until  he  has  first  soualit 
and  obtained  judicial  judgment  of  liabil- 
ity against  the  uninsured  motorist  and 
has  made  all  reasonable  efforts  to  collec' 
the  amount  of  that  judgment  and  ha.s 
failed  to  do  so  in  part  or  in  whole  duo  to 
a  lack  of  as.sets  of  the  judgment  debtor 
Thereafter,  the  uninsured  motorist's  vic- 
tim may  recover  the  impaid  portion  of 
his  judgment  from  the  fund,  up  to  the 
limits  provided  by  this  bill. 

rNSATISFIED    JUDGMENT    FU.MD    NOT 
INSURANCE 

The  uiLsatiisfied  judgment  fund  is  not 
insurance,  nor  is  it,  a  substitute  for  in- 
surance for  the  uninsured  motorist,  wi.o 
must  contribute  to  it.  The  sole  and  lim- 
ited function  of  the  unsatisfied  juds- 
ment  fund  is  to  provide  a  source  of  pro- 
tection for  uninsured  passengers,  pedc- 
trians.  and  property  owners  agam.vt 
financial  loss  from  the  negligence  of  un- 
insured and  iiLsolvent  drivers.  No  oih.er 
proposal  suggested  to  this  committer 
provides  that  protection,  or  any  protec- 
tion for  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  against  uninsured  motorLsts, 
who  kill,  injure,  or  maim  them. 

SELF-INSURER    EXEMPTIONS 

Your  committee  took  special  note  that 
the  definition  of  "uninsured  motor  ve- 
hicle" in  section  3<r)  specifically  exempt."^ 
vehicles  owned  by  holders  of  certificate, 
of  self-insurance  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  this  exclusion  includes  DC 
Transit,  the  Greyhound  company,  the 
Trailways  company,  and  the  North 
American  Van  Lines.  Therefore,  these 
interstate  common  carriers  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9918. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  exemption 
on  vehicles  owned  by  these  carriers  does  ' 
not  preclude  their  passengers  residing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  bcins 
fully  protected  by  this  bill.  Although 
D.C.  Transit,  as  the  major  pa.sscneu 
carrier  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  it  is  required  to  meet  the  self- 
insurer  requirements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  providing  protection  for 
judgments  rendered  against  it. 

INSURANCE  INDUSTRV-PROPOSED  BILLS  ARF  IN- 
ADEQUATE TO  MEET  THE  DNINSI'RED  MOTORIST 
PROBLEM 

The  insurance  industry  ha.s  propo.=.cd 
two  bills.  S.  1713  and  S.  1714.  to  deal 
with  the  uninsured  motorist  problem  in 
the  District. 

H.R.  9918.  the  bill  your  committee  now 
favorably  reports.  Includes  the  best  fea- 
ture's of  S.  1714,  but  leaves  off  its  defect.s. 
S.  1713.  which  is  a  useful  complement  to 
H.R.  9918,  has  been  separately  reported 
by  the  committte. 

S.  1714  would  require  each  motor  vcin- 
cle  liability  insurance  policy  in  the  Di.'^- 
trict  to  include  an  uninsured  motoii.<t 
clause,  but  would  give  every  insured 
motorist  the  right  to  reject  that  clause  as 
part  of  his  policy.  The  uninsured  motor- 
ist clause  is  a  worthwhile  feature  of  mo- 
tor vehic.'e  insurance.     Its  inclusion  in 


every  policy  of  motor  vehicle  liability 
Insurance  issued  on  an  automobile  regis- 
tered in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  re- 
quired by  H.R.  9918.  which  your  commit- 
tee favorably  reports. 

But  S.  1714  would  provide  no  protec- 
tion for  the  families,  passengers,  and 
person  of  an  insured  motorist  who  re- 
jected the  extra  coverage  of  the  un- 
insured motorist  clause.  Far  worse,  this 
insurance  mdustry  bill  would  under  no 
circumstances  provide  any  protection 
against  uninsured  motorists  to  the  great 
number  of  District  of  Columbia  residents 
who  own  no  motor  vehicle  and  cannot  be 
covered  by  any  known  form  of  automo- 
bile liability  insurance. 

S.  1713,  the  second  insurance  industry- 
sponsored  bill,  would  amend  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty ResponsibiUty  Act.  Because  the  com- 
mittee believes  S.  1713  may  serve  as  a 
useful  compliment  to  H.R.  9918.  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  uninsured 
motorists,  it  has  unfavorably  reported  it 
separately.  However.  S.  1713  is  no  alter- 
native to  H.R.  9918.  S.  1713  merely  makes 
more  burdensome  some  requirements  of 
the  existing  law  without  remedying  in 
any  way  the  existing  law's  basic  defect. 
For  under  both  existing  law  and  the  in- 
surance industry's  proposed  amendment 
to  it,  an  insolvent  uninsured  motorist 
can  have  one  accident  which  kills  or  in- 
.iurcs  one  or  more  innocent  persons  be- 
fore he  is  required  to  demonstrate  any 
financial  responsibility  as  a  prerequisite 
to  driving. 

Neither  industry-proposed  bill,  S.  1713 
or  S.  1714,  would  require  any  contribu- 
tion from  uninsured  motorists  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  such  as  the 
unsatisfied  judgment  fund  H.R.  9918 
would  create.  The  insurance  industry 
proposals,  taken  together  or  separately, 
perpetuate  the  certainty  that  District 
residents  will  be  killed  or  maimed  by 
insolvent  uninsured  motorists,  just  as 
they  are  today. 

Thus,  the  industry-sponsored  bills,  like 
existing  law.  places  a  premium  on  ir- 
re.sponsibility  and  discourages  the  most 
irresponsible  drivers  from  obtaining  in- 
surance. Why  should  an  irresponsible, 
insolvent  motorist  pay  for  any  Insurance 
if  he  knows  that  a  suit  against  him  for 
his  possible  negligence  woiUd  be  worth- 
less and  thus  most  likely  not  under- 
taken? By  contrast.  H.R.  9918,  the  un- 
insured motorist  bill,  makes  suit  against 
the  uninsured  motorist  worthwhile,  by 
providing  a  fund  from  which  judgment 
in  the  case  can  be  satisfied  if  the  defend- 
ant proves  insolvent.  As  the  likelihood 
of  suit  again.st  the  uninsured  motorist 
increases,  with  £he  costs  and  trouble  for 
the  defendant  such  suits  entail,  the  In- 
centive for  the  uninsured  to  obtain  in- 
surance Increases. 

Moreover,  H.R.  9918  also  provides  an 
incentive  to  the  more  responsible  unin- 
sured motorist  to  obtain  insurance,  since 
all  Insured  motorists  will  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund. 
If  one  must  pay  $40  merely  for  the  privi- 
lege of  driving  while  mulnsured,  why  not 
instead  pay  another  $40  or  $50  to  buy 
a  policy  of  Insurance  which  will  protect 
nim  as  well  as  the  public? 
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WHAT   THE   BILL    WILL    COST 

The  administration  of  this  bill  will  not 
require  expenditure  of  any  appropriated 
funds. 

The  inclusion  of  the  "uninsured  mo- 
torist clause"  in  Insurance  policies  issued 
on  automobiles  registered  in  the  District 
will  cost  insurance  companies  nothing, 
since  that  clause,  like  any  other,  can  be 
merely  written  into  the  insurance  con- 
tract as  an  actuarially  sound  cost — about 
S4  to  $8  a  year.  All  policies  now  issued 
in  Virginia  must  Include  such  clauses. 

The  cost  of  administering  the  unsat- 
isfied judgment  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  itself.  No  tax  dollars  will  be  spent 
for  this  or  for  any  other  purpose  pro- 
vided by  this  bill.  Estimates  place  the 
annual  administrative  cost,  payable  from 
the  fund,  at  approximately  SI 95. 000  per 
year. 

The  District's  experience  has  been  that 
when  an  innocent  victim  is  hit  by  an  un- 
insured motorist  who  is  judgment-proof, 
because  he  has  no  assets  to  meet  a  judg- 
ment, the  innocent  victim  will  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  because  there 
will  be  no  assets  to  meet  a  judgment. 

Look  what  has  happened.  Two  tliou- 
sand  of  the  twelve  thousand  uninsured 
motorists  involved  in  an  accident  last 
year  were  persons  who  had  been  involved 
in  an  accident  before  under  the  existing 
financial  responsibihty  law. 

To  prevent  the  financial  tragedy 
caused  victims  of  uninsured  motorists,  a 
broadly  based  group  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia organizations  has  spent  many 
months  drafting  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee now  favorably  reports.  The  pend- 
ing bill  is  the  product  of  several  years  of 
study  and  many  months  of  drafting,  not 
to  mention  weeks  of  hearings  in  mv  sub- 
committee. It  was  drafted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Government  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Chapter  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  the  Citizens  Traffic 
Board,  and  the  Govenmient  Employees' 
Insurance  Co.,  the  largest  carrier  of  au- 
tomobile liability  insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  carries  the 
full  endorsement  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Trade. 

We  held  4  complete  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  alternative  bills  pro- 
posed by  the  Insurance  Industiy. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee  is 
convinced  that  H.R.  9918,  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  represents 
a  sound  approach  in  answering  the  grave 
problem  of  financial  responsibility  among 
uninsured  motorists  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Enactment  of  H.R.  9918  will 
supplement  District  of  Columbia  law  by 
providing  a  means  by  which  victims  of 
uninsured  motorists  can  be  compensated 
for  injuries  when  those  uninsured  motor- 
ists prove  insolvent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  tmusual  leg- 
islative history  to  this  bill.  It  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
objections  of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  The  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  so  persuaded  by  the 
merits  of  this  legislation  that  it*  Mem- 
bers took  the  imique  step  of  overrulhig 
a  committee  which  had  supported,  in  my 


judgment,  a  completely  weak  and  Inef- 
fective insurance  Industry  bill.  The 
House  of  Representatives  overruled  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  and 
passed  this  bill,  we  are  now  considering, 
which  would  give  some  protection  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  legislative  fact  is  that  we  must 
pass  the  bill  as  the  Hou.se  passed  it  with- 
out amendments,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
type  of  decent  financial  responsibihty 
legislation  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  becau.se  if  we  were 
to  amend  it  and  send  it  back  to  the 
House,  the  conference  committee  would 
be  controlled  by  Representatives  who. 
without  question,  would  see  to  it  that  the 
bill  was  killed. 

One  of  my  responsibilities  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  is  to  serve 
as  Chan-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce. 

I  can  assure  any  Senator  who  has  a 
meritorious  amendment — and  there  mr.y 
be  some — a  full  hearing,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  such  amendments  to  the 
financial  responsibility  law  next  year,  as- 
suming we  enact  this  legislation  into  law. 
The  bill  Is  as  it  stands,  however,  a 
thoroughly  sound  approach  to  this  grave 
problem  facing  the  District's  residents. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,    How  big  a  problem? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    A  problem  which,  as 

I  Indicated,  some  2  or  3  years  ago  caused 

a  young  man  32  years  of  age 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  heard  that  parade 
of  horrors  recited  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  A  young  man  32  years 
of  age  lost  the  use  of  both  aiTus,  the  u.se 
of  both  legs,  and  the  eyesight  of  both 
eyes.  The  young  man.  32  years  of  a:;e, 
will  never  have  the  use  of  his  eyes  again 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life'  and  yet 
will  never  have  any  compensation  what- 
soever from  the  man  who  destroved  his 
life. 

Tliere  is  the  case  of  the  insolvent  and 
uninsured  young  man  v\ho  sti-uck  three 
parked  cars  and  in  the  process  killed  a 
young  38-year-oId  mother,  leaving  a  7- 
year-old  boy  and  his  father  who  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  time  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  mother. 

I  can  give  the  instance  of  a  37-year-old 
father  of  four  who  was  totally  disabled 
for  12  weeks. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  T\TDINGS.  He  was  totally  dis- 
abled with  a  fractured  fool,  knee,  and 
face  lacerations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  T\^DINGS.  I  shall  yield  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  i:;.000  acci- 
dents last  year  involving  unin.sured  mo- 
torists. Between  900  and  1,200  of  the 
accident  victims  were  uncompensated  f  n- 
their  injuries. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  if  the 
Senator  who  asked  the  question  had  just 
one  member  of  his  family  involved,  as 
were  those  900  to  1,200  persons  last  year 
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who  were  accident  victims  of  uninsured 
motorists,  he  would  not  ask  me  what  the 
need  is  for  the  bill. 

Mr.DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  yielding  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  ask  a  question,  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
both  Senators  yield  to  me.  speaking  of 
accidents,  so  that  I  may  submit  a  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yielc  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagndsonJ  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN]  Is  recognized  to  present  a  confer- 
ence report. 


August  31,  1966 


August  31,  1966 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3005)  to  provide 
for  a  coordinated  national  safety  pro- 
gram and  establishment  of  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate 
commerce  to  reduce  accidents  involving 
motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  deaths  and 
Injuries  occurring  in  such  accidents.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  31.  1966,  COHGRESSIONAL 
Record,  pp.  21342-21348.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
work  of  the  conference  committee  on  S. 
3005.  the  National  TralBc  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966,  has  produced  a 
bill  which  Is.  in  my  judgment,  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
The  sessions  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee were  conducted  in  harmony  and  with 
a  common  determination  to  construct, 
from  the  Senate  and  House  versions,  the 
best  possible  motor  vehicle  safety  pro- 
gram. 

In  basic  structure  and  purpose,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bills  were  Identi- 
cal. Each  provided  for  the  mandatory 
establishment  of  Initial  standards  by 
January  31  of  next  year,  to  be  placed 
Into  effect  on  the  1968  model  year  cars. 
Each  provided  for  the  issuance  of  new 
and  revised  standards  a  year  later,  with 
contiiiuous  upgrading  of  standards 
t:.ereafter.  To  Insure  the  establishment 
of  meaningful  safety  standards,  each  bill 
provided  for  a  broad  program  of  re- 
search and  tesUng;  and  to  insure  com- 
pliance, each  bill  provided  broad  powers 
oi  testing,  inspection,  and  enforcement. 

In  addition,  each  bill  had  elaborate 
provisions  to  Insure  that  both  car  own- 
ers and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are 


given  adequate  notice  of  safety  defects 
discovered  after  vehicles  have  left  the 
factory. 

This  basic  structure  is,  of  course,  pre- 
served In  the  conference  report.  Never- 
theless, there  rei»ained  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial differences  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  versions.  The  Senate 
conferees  adopted  several  features  of  the 
House  bill  in  the  belief  that  they  con- 
tributed to  the  scope  and  efBcacy  of  the 
bill. 

Thus,  the  conferees  adopted  the  House 
treatnient  of  trucks  and  buses,  which 
clarified  the  Secretary's  authority  to  set 

staiidards  for  aU  trucks  and  buses,  but 
preserved  the  authority  of  tlie  ICC  to 
require  the  addition  of  nonstructural 
safety  features  subsequent  to  manufac- 
ture. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  PRESIDIHG  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Mainland  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  1*  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
two  points  on  which  I  sliould  like  to  hear 
the  reaction  of  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  fir.st  has  to  do  with  the 
standards  that  would  be  applied  In  the 
Instances  of  trucijs  and  buses. 

Would  not  the  Secretary'.  In  setting 
the  Initial  standards  for  trucks  and 
buses,  generally  have  to  follow  the  exist- 
ing ICC  safety  rapulations? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Presumably  the 
Secretary  would  have  to  rely,  at  least  at 
the  beginning,  heavily  upon  the  ICC 
standards.  Of  course,  he  is  not  limited 
to  them.  He  may  use  any  existing  stand- 
ards applicable  to  trucks  or  buses. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  chairman  know 
of  any  existing  safety  standards  for 
trucks  and  buses  except  the  ICC  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  do  not;  and 
as  the  Senator  knows,  the  ICC  regula- 
tions are  qiUte  strict.  Offhand  I  do  not 
know  of  any.  OSA  regulations  might 
apply  to  some  light  trucks  that  are  used 
by  the  Government,  but  they  would  apply 
to  only  that  type  of  vehicle. 

Mr.  HART.  RetUzing  the  shortness  of 
time  between  now  and  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary of  next  year,  «hen  the  initial  stand- 
ards must  be  isstied,  and  realizing,  as 
the  Senator  says,  that  the  ICC  regula- 
tions appear  to  ba.  if  not  the  only  ones, 
certainly    the    most    complete    existing 

standards  for  trucks  and  buses 

Mr.  MAGNUSOK.  And  they  are  the 
result  of  long  e.^erience  by  the  ICC 
in  connection  with  safety  regulations. 

Mr.  HART.  Incfeed:  and.  additionally, 
the  fact  that  manufacturers  are  now  fol- 
lowing those  regulations  In  the  produc- 
tion of  buses  and  trucks — in  view  of  those 
facts,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Secretary  would  u»e  the  ICC  regulations 
as  at  least  the  general  basis  for  his  Initial 
set  of  standards  for  trucks  and  buses? 

Mr.  MAGNUSOBT.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  reasonable  expectation.  At 
least  to  begin  with. 


Mr.  HART.  In  any  event,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  under  the  obligation  to 
Insure  that  they  be,  as  the  bill  now  reads, 
"reasonable,  practicable,  and  appropriate 
for  the  particular  vehicle." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  that  is  coi- 
rect. 

Mr.  HART.  I  tlmnk  the  Senator.  My 
second  question  has  to  do  with  a  featuie 
of  the  bill  which  I  shall  not  say  gave  the 
committee  trouble,  but  which  involved 
problems  that  we  spent  considerable  time 
identifying  and  resolving — the  section 
that  deals  with  the  applicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  Senate  committee  approved  the 
.section  of  the  bill  that  deals  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  cooper- 
ative activities  In  the  field  of  safety 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  sec- 
tion 113  and  was  passed,  In  Identical  lan- 
guage, by  the  House  as  section  116.  and 
has  now  been  accepted,  of  course,  by  the 
conferees. 

I  have  the  clear  Impression  that  when 
this  section  was  approved  by  oui-  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce — and  was  approved 
unanimovisly— we  did  It  on  the  basis  of 
the  understanding  that  our  committee 
report  would  contain  an  explanatory 
sutement.  A  statement  is  made  at  pat;e 
13  of  the  committee  report;  but  it  had 
been  my  understanding  that  that  state- 
ment would  make  clear  that  manufac- 
turers could  rely  on  the  interpretation  of 
tlie  antitrust  laws  that  was  given  to  u.s. 
as  contained  in  the  Department  of  Ju.^- 
tice  letters  that  are  a  part  of  our  rcco'd 
I  thought  our  conclusion  was  that  the  le- 
p<jrt  would  go  on  to  say  that  a  more  de- 
tailed amendment  incorporating  this  in- 
terpretation was  not  necessarj'.  The  re- 
port, however,  states  only  that  since  the 
more  detailed  amendment  would  be 
merely  declaratory  of  existing  law.  the 
amendment  was  not  necessary. 

I  assume,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  clearly  show — if  I  am  wrone. 
I  can  be  corrected — ^there  was  no  Inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  infer  that 
manufacturers  could  not  rely  on  the  in- 
terpretations contained  in  the  letters  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  noted  some  time  ago  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  the  explanation 
was  given  that  reliance  could  be  had  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Department. 

Without  further  delaying  the  adopt:on 
of  the  report.  I  inquire  of  our  able  chair- 
man whether  this  is  solely  reflective  of 
the  purpo.se  and  intention. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  I  can 
answer  that  question  for  the  Senator. 

It  is  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
committee  that  the  manufacturers  can 
rely  on  the  interpretation  of  antitrust 
laws  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  As  the  Senator  re- 
calls, the  committee  went  over  that  mat- 
ter very  carefully.  Tliat  is  the  rea.<;ori 
why  we  did  not  add  any  more  specific 
language  embodying  these  interpreta- 
tions In  the  bill  itself. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  conferer? 
that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees and  the  Intention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  when  they  adopted  similar 
language. 
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Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

I  share  with  the  chairman  the  con- 
viction that  this  legislation  is  good.  It 
IS  a  strong  bill,  it  Is  not  an  unduly 
burdensome  bill. 
I  think  the  public  interest  is  protected. 
•Admittedly,  as  our  experience  develops 
in  this  area  In  the  years  ahead,  there 
may  be  changes  and  modifications  made 
in  the  approach  to  the  problem.  How- 
ever, as  of  now,  our  able  chairman  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  a  strong,  execu- 
tive piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  conferees 
adapted  the  House  provisions  relating  to 
the  safety,  labeling,  and  grading  of  tires, 
which  carried  out  the  substance  and  in- 
tention of  the  tire  safety  bill.  S.  2669. 
passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  House  pro- 
vision directing  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  used  cars,  as  an  aid 
to  State  officials  in  applying  meaningful 
motor  vehicle  inspection  throughout  the 
life  of  the  car  on  the  road. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted,  as  a 
most  constructive  addition,  the  House 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
require  manufacturers  to  disclose  safety 
performance  and  technical  data  on  their 
products  to  new  car  purchasers.  For  that 
purpose,  the  Secretai-y  is  authorized  to 
require  manufacturers  to  furnish  hun 
with  such  data  so  that  he  can  determine 
what  should  be  disclosed  to  purchasers. 
In  so  doing,  the  Secretary  is  not  expected 
to  divulge  manufacturers"  *.rade  secrets, 
except  to  the  extent  that  he  determines 
such  Information  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  prospective  purchasers. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  pro- 
vision, similar  to  the  Senate's,  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  develop  and  test  expert- 
mental  and  demonstration  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  systems  ar»d  equip- 
ment. This  program  is  designed  to  ad- 
vance scientific  and  engineering  applica- 
tions to  commercially  manufactured  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  equipment,  and  should 
not  be  limited  to  traditional  methods  of 
automobile  design,  styliiig.  testing,  or 
production. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
House  provL^ion  that  comi^liance  with 
Federal  standards  does  not  exempt  any 
person  from  common  law  liability.  This 
provision  makes  explicit,  in  the  bill,  a 
principle  developed  in  the  Senate  rcpwrt. 
Tills  provision  docs  not  prevent  any  per- 
son from  Introducing  in  a  lawsuit  evi- 
dence of  compliance  or  noncompliance 
with  Federal  standards.  No  court  rules 
of  evidence  arc  Intended  to  be  altered  by 
ihi.s  provision. 

The  Senate  Members  accepted  the 
House  provisions  creating  a  Presiden- 
tially  appointed  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
trator, operating  through  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency,  .sharing  the  belief 
of  the  House  conferees  that  responsibil- 
ity for  so  significant  a  program  as  traffic 
safety  should  be  focased  upon  a  statu- 
tory administrator  and  a  statutor%- 
agency. 

The  House  bill  established  a  National 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisoi-j-  Council. 
After  considerable  discu.ssion.  a  revised 
Council  provision  wa.s  adopted  by  the 
conferees.  The  specific  renresenLPtion 
of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers,  motor 


vehicle  equipment  manufacturers,  and 
motor  vehicle  dealers  was  left  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  will  appoint  the  CouncU,  ex- 
cept that  the  bill  expressly  requires  that 
a  majority  of  the  Council  represent  the 
general  public.  In  addition,  the  require- 
ment in  the  House  bill  that  the  Secre- 
tary must  seek  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Council  be- 
fo.'-e  establishing,  amending,  or  revoking 
anj'  standard  was  modified  to  require 
that  the  SecretaiT  generally  consult  with 
the  Advisory  Council  on  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  Houses  dele- 
tion of  the  Senate  language  defining  the 
nature  of  the  Secretarj-s  required  con- 
sultation with  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  as  unncccssarv.  As 
the  statement  of  the  House  matia?ers 
states: 

I:i  the  administration  of  this  provision  It  Is 
expected  that  the  Secretarv  will,  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  "purpo.ses  of  this 
Act.  inform  the  VESC  and  other  agencies  of 
prop.jsed  standards  and  ameiidments  there- 
to and  aflord  them  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  study  and  comment  thereon. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
House  version  of  the  cooperation  provi- 
sion— authorizing  the  Secretary  to  coop- 
erate with  interested  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  standards — because  there  was 
no  substantive  difference  between  It  and 
the  more  detailed  Senate  provision.  The 
term  •'piivate  agencies'  as  used  in  the 
Hou.se  language  covers,  of  course,  the 
universities,  institutions,  and  interested 
businesses  such  as  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, and  dealers  of^motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  which  were 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

Ti'.e  Senate  bill  spelled  out  in  some 
detail  certain  of  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  promul- 
gation of  standards:  while  the  House  bill 
made  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  generally  applicable. 
It  was  the  judgment  of  the  conferees 
that  there  were  no  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  proceduies  in  the 
bills  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  the 
requirements  for  participation  of  inter- 
ested persons  in  the  rulemaking  process. 

The  Senate  had  specified  that  issued 
standards  be  supported  by  a  technical 
statement  and  an  explanation  of  its  prin- 
cipal purpose  that  is  capable  of  being 
understood  by  the  general  public.  These 
.';pecific  conditions  were  deleted  by  the 
conferees  for  simplicity,  but  it  was  agreed 
thai  they  were  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  section  4ibt  of  tlic  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

With  respect  to  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  v^hich  ap- 
ply to  formal  liearings,  the  Senate  bill 
had  expressly  provided  that  these  sec- 
tior.s  would  not  apply  to  standard- 
setting  procedures  under  the  act.  It  was 
the  clear  understaiiding  of  the  conferees, 
however.  thc;t  under  the  language  of  the 
House  bill,  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the 
infoiTnal  rulemaking  procedures  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act:  and  that  he  need  hold  a  formal 
hearing  under  sections  7  and  8  only  If  he 
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determines  that  such  hearing  Is  desir- 
able. 

There  were  several  features  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  the  Senate  conferees  be- 
lieved should  be  retained  In  the  final  bill. 
The  House  Members  were  uniformly  ac- 
commodating in  accepting  these  features. 
Thus,  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
language  modifying  the  Secretarj-'s  au- 
thority to  extend  the  effective  date  for 
the  implementation  of  any  standard  by 
adding  the  Senate-imposed  requirement 
that  such  extensions  can  only  be  issued 
for  "good  cause  shown."  thus  making  it 
clear  that  industrj-  must  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  proof  before  the  Secretarv,  in 
order  to  justify  an  extension  of  thenor- 
mal  effective  date. 

The  Hou.se  Members  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate provision 'giving  the  Secretarv  gen- 
eral investigatory  authority  in  aid  "of  en- 
forcement of  standards,  the  Senate  pat- 
ent provisions-  securing  the  fruits  of 
federally  financed  research  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  the  Senate-specified  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  to  enjoin  nonnegli- 
gent  as  well  as  negligent  violations  of 
standards,  and  the  prohibition— taken 
from  the  Senate  tire  bill— against  the 
regrooving  of  tires. 

The  House  managers  also  accepted  the 
Senate  defect  notification  procedures  to 
require  that  the  manufacturer  furnish 
the  Secretaiy  with  the  substances  of  oral 
as  well  as  written  defect  communicatioas 
to  their  dealers.  "While  the  manufac- 
turer will  not  l>e  required  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  every  isolated  telephone 
communication  with  a  dealer  concerning 
a  po.ssitale  defect  in  a  car.  the  Secretarj- 
will  be  expected  to  adopt  regulations  to 
insure  that  he  is  informed  of  the  sub- 
stance of  all  communications  relating  to 
significant  defects. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  notification 
procedure  makes  it  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary can  make  public  Information  con- 
cerning safety-related  defects  or  non- 
compliance with  suandards  where  neces- 
sary for  the  public  safety.  As  was  stated 
in  the  Senate  report  explaining  this  pro- 
cedure, the  Secretary  will  be  expected  to 
avoid  premature  publicity,  to  check  with 
the  manufacturer,  and  to  afford  him  an 
opiKiitunity.  wherever  practicable,  to  ac- 
compUsh  the  required  notification  and 
correction  through  the  manufacturers' 
own  procedures. 

We  were  also  pleased  that  the  House 
agreed  to  the  restoration  of  Senate  lan- 
guage for  the  definition  of  "motor  vehicle 
safety."  recognizing  that  safety  is  related 
to  design.  Performance  standards  issued 
under  the  act  are  expected  to  affect  the 
dcsicn  of  such  features,  for  example,  as 
steering  assemblies,  instrument  panels, 
seat  structures,  windshields,  seat  belts, 
brakes,  and  door  latch  and  frame  com- 
ponents— all  of  which  will  particularly 
affect  the  design  of  these  components. 

The  resixinsibllity  for  the  success  of 
the  ambitious  program  embodied  in  this 
legislation  shifts  to  the  Traffic  Safety 
.A.dmin;sirator.  It  will  be  his  task  to 
reci-ult  sufficient  competent,  trained,  and 
exi^enenced  technical  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrators to  enable  this  act  to  be 
vigorously  and  imaginatively  imple- 
mented. I  would  hoi>e  that  the  full  re- 
sources and  commitment  of  civil  service 
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procedures,  including  provision  for  an 
adequate  number  of  supergrade  positions, 
will  be  applied  to  the  staffing  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

When  we  began  our  deliberations  on 
motor  vehicle  safety,  the  annual  death 
toll  from  motor  vehicle  accidents  had 
reached  49,000.  Today,  a  little  over  a 
year  later,  projected  traffic  fatalities  for 

1966  are  53.000;  the  projection  for  1968 
is  60,000;  and  for  every  fatality  there 
will  be  100  injuries.  Only  with  com- 
petent and  dedicated  administration  can 
we  expect  to  nraunt  a  meaningful  ra- 
tional counterattack  to  this  massive' 
bloodshed. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  word,  al>out 
cost. 

Press  reports  and  industry  sources  In- 
dicate that  the  1967  models  will  Include 
as  standard  equipment  all  but  1  of  the  17 
minimum  saiety  requirements  called  for 
under  the  GSA  specifications  on  federally 
purchased  vehicles  which  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  inaugurated  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  2  or  3  years 
ago.  I  believe  that  we  should  take  public 
notice  of  the  Initiative  taken  by  the  in- 
dustry to  hasten  the  availability  of  a 
safer  car  for  the  American  driver. 

However,  we  are  disturbed  by  other 
reports  of  a  probable  price  increase  for 

1967  models  which  Is  being  blamed  in 
part  on  the  so-called  1967  safety  package. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  on  the  point 
of  what  mandatory  minimum  safety 
standards  might  cost  the  car  manufac- 
turer and,  more  importantly,  the  indi- 
vidual car  buyer.  Concern  was  expressed 
that  the  manufacturers  would  be  able  to 
attribute  price  increases  largely  to  im- 
plementation of  the  safety  standards. 
Some  even  suggested  that  the  legislation 
might  Include  a  requirement  of  public 
disclosure  of  the  actual  cost  of  required 
safety  changes — so  the  buyer  would 
know  what  part,  if  any.  of  a  price  In- 
crease he  was  paying  to  protect  himself 
and  his  family  and  what  part  might  be 
due  to  other  factors. 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  to  permit  this 
significant  legislation — which  is  designed 
solely  to  protect  the  lives  and  safety  of 
each  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
drive  a  car — to  serve  as  a  license  for  the 
automobile  makers  to  increase  prices.  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  this  will  happen.  It  may  be  said, 
in  fact,  that  the  manufacturers  have 
demonstrated  a  measure  of  restraint  in 
their  pricing  In  the  past  few  years. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
appropriate  time  to  give  as  much  infor- 
mation as  we  can  to  the  American  people 
so  they  can  Judge  for  themselves  when 
the  prices  for  the  1967  models  are  an- 
nounced in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Actual  cost  data  are  a  carefully 
guarded  secret  of  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer. However,  a  wealth  of  signifi- 
cant information  relative  to  these  costs 
Is  available.  And  from  this  information 
some  very  interesting  observations  can 
be  made. 

First.  The  1966  models  sold  by  the  Big 
Pour  included  as  standard  equipment  all 
but  2— dual  brakes  and  anti-air-pollutlon 
control — of  the  17  items  required  by 
GSA  specifications  on  1967  models  pur- 
chased by  the  Government.    This  is  sup- 
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ported  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Bugas,  a  Ford  M<itor  Co.  vice  president, 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  this  April. 
Second.  Assuming  that  the  substance 
of  the  Uidustrys  1967  "safety  package." 
which  will  be  standard  on  all  cars,  will 
include  all  of  the  17  GSA  specifications 
except  the  air-pollution-control  system, 
the  only  addition  to  items  already  stand- 
ard on  1966  models  will  be  dual  brakes. 
Our  calculations  jeveal  that  the  manu- 
facturers  cost  for  dual  brakes  should 
not  exceed  someChing  between  $3  and 
$10.  And  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
dual  brakes  were  standard  equipment  on 
all  1966  American  Motors  cars  and  on 
1966  Cadillacs. 

Third.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  1  of  the  17  GSA  specifications, 
the  four-way  flasher  system,  was  stand- 
ard on  all  1966  models.  Even  if  we  add 
this  item,  the  manufacturer's  cost  should 
be  less  than  $2.  And  this  system  was 
definitely  sUndaifi  equipment  on  Fords 
1966  models. 

The  four-way  flasher  has  a  button  on 
the  dashboard  which  one  presses  when 
in  trouble  at  the  side  of  the  road,  so  that 
the  headlights  and  taillights  will  go  on 
and  off  internnttetitly,  such  as  common 
carrier  trucks  do.  to  warn  oncoming  cars 
of  the  presence  of  the  vehicle. 

Fourth.  Where  items  such  as  the 
four-way  fiasher,  which  may  have  been 
optional  previously,  are  made  standard 
on  a  new  model,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
industry  to  explain  a  price  increase  in 
the  new  model  by  pointing  to  the  latest 
retail  list  price  of  the  previously  optional 
Item.  This  may  well  have  little  rele- 
vance to  the  actual  cost  increase  to  the 
car  manufacturer.  The  unit  cost  is 
found  to  be  much  Ie<;s  if  an  item  is  in- 
cluded on  9  million  ma^s-produced  cars 
than  if  it  is  an  optional  feature  which  is 
put  on  only  a  percentage  of  the  cars  pro- 
duced. It  also  disregards  the  markup 
between  manufacturer  and  retail  on 
"optionals"— which  may  run  as  much  as 
100  percent  or  even  several  times  that. 

Fifth.  A  safety  consideration  which 
may  result  in  cost  reduction  is  the  re- 
moval of  certain  nonessential  items 
which  have  been  pecognized  as  hazards. 
An  example  is  the  chrome  strip  found  on 
the  top  rear  edge  of  the  front  seat. 

Sixth.  The  industi^  will  no  doubt  tell 
us  that  higher  labor  and  material  costs 
require  a  price  increa.se.  If  we  examine 
this,  we  find  that  tliere  will  be  increases 
In  wage  rates— probably  around  3.7  per- 
cent including  fringe  benefits  and  esti- 
mated cost-of-living  increases— and  ma- 
terials cost — probably  around  2  percent. 
But  we  will  not  hear  much  about  in- 
creased productivitc?  of  the  workers — es- 
timated at  about  S  percent — which  will 
keep  unit  labor  costs  from  rising  in  spite 
of  wage  rate  increases,  or  about  the  re- 
ductions in  mateilals  cost  which  come 
from  improved  technology  in  production 
and  material  usage.  The  net  effect  of 
these  offsets  shoulfl  cause  very  Utile  or 
no  overall  cost  increase  to  the  car  man- 
ufacturers. 

Seventh.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
significant  safety  Items,  in  addition  to 
the  GSA  specifications,  will  be  made 
standard  on  all  19«7  models.    I  want  to 
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make  clear  that  we  strongly  encourage 
this  and  that  we  do  not  believe  it  should 
entail  any  additional  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer requiring  an  Increase  in  pricp 
I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  if 
the  industry's  1967  safety  package  endi 
up  in  substance  as  a  rehash  of  the  pres- 
ent GSA  safety  specifications,  we  are 
talking  about  virtually  no  Increase  in  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  manufacturer. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  McCarthy  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  M: 
Bugas  testified  at  the  hearings  that,  and 
I  quote: 

There  are  no  costs  that  affect  the  entire 
industry  that  don't  get  back  to  the  people 

Of  course,  that  is  true.  But  in  closine. 
the  following  facts  should  be  known 
about  the  economic  condition  of  the  au- 
tomobile Industry: 

First.  The  1965  sales  of  the  Big  Pour 
were  $38.6  billion  and  profits  $3.1  billion. 
First  6  months  sales  in  1966  are  ahead  of 
last  year  and  1966  profits  are  expected  to 
be  about  $3  billion. 

Second.  In  1965  the  Big  Four's  return 
on  equity  was  21  percent  compared  to 
12.6  percent  for  all  manufacturing.  The 
first  6  months  of  1966  Indicate  a  21.8  per- 
cent rate  of  return  for  the  car  companies. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  suggesting  tiiat 
car  manufacturers  do  not  want  to  sell  a 
car  as  reasonably  and  as  cheaply  as  po.^;- 
sible.  "We  hope  they  will  do  that.  As  I 
say,  we  have  no  facts  right  now  that  they 
will  not.  but  I  do  hope  that  because  of 
this  bill,  there  will  not  be  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  fact  that  a  safer  car  n:-c- 
essarily  must  cost  more  money.  In  some 
cases,  it  might  be  even  cheaper.  Restyl- 
ing and  retooling,  I  understand,  ccst 
more;  but.  in  any  event,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  the  1967  models— I  must  com- 
pLment  the  manufacturers — "sill  embody 
many  of  these  factors  voluntarily  ar.d 
will  have  a  price  range  which  will  refiec; 
the  quality  of  the  cars,  their  perform- 
ance, and  style.  If  there  Is  an  increase 
in  the  cost,  it  should  be  attributed  to 
that.  It  might  be  a  better  car  all  around. 
But  the  fact  that  there  are  safety  de- 
vices like  the  GSA's  17  standards,  or  the 
26  which  they  have  suggested  for  later 
on,  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  appreciably 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  car,  or  dictate  any 
price  Increase. 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
course,  has  asked  for  self-restraint  on 
the  part  of  business  and  labor  in  their 
price  and  wage  policies.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  more  critical  time  than  now  for  the 
automobile  manufacturers  to  follo'-v 
alonET,  which  I  am  sure  they  will  do  in 
this  particular  case. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of 
long  hearings.  There  was  some  contro- 
versy in  the  conference.  We  did  not 
change  the  Senate  and  House  versiuns 
considerably.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  was  one  of  tlie 
most  active  members  of  the  conference. 
We  took  the  best  parts  of  both  bill.<=.  We 
took  part  of  the  House  bill,  and  we  think 
the  final  bill  is  better  because  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

I  personally  would  like  to  have  gone 
further  in  the  field  of  car  safety,  but  it  is 
a  giant  step  forward  and  a  monumental 
piece  of  legislation. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

.Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  th6  chairman  of  the  Com- 
meice  Committee  for  Iris  diligence  and 
hi.s  good  work  in  this  field.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  capacity  as  chairman 
for  briiiging  out  the  type  of  legislation 
w  hich  is  not  alone  Informative  but  good 
for  the  Nation.  I  want  to  also  compli- 
ment the  industry.  It  seems  that  some 
of  the  benefits  as  a  result  of  this  bill  are 
now  being  shown,  especially  when  Chrys- 
ler introduced  its  new  line  yesterday 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  read  that  in  the 
papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  Chiysler 
look  a  great  step  forward. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Chrysler  put  heavy 
emphasis  on  safety.  I  think  the  rest  of 
the  industry  will  do  likewise.  This  leg- 
islation is  something  that  will  not  be 
harmful  to  Industry,  and  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  public.  I  hope  it  will  con- 
tribute to  reducmg  the  death  toll  on  the 
highways.  With  respect  to  the  matter 
of  an  advisory  council,  I  think  we  ought 
to  consolidate  the  matter  as  provided  in 
this  bill  and  in  the  Public  Works  bill 
I  do  not  think  we  need  two  advisory 
councils. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  was  one  of 
the  sectors  of  the  bill  about  which  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  We  had 
to  take  some  of  the  House  views  The 
House  provided  for  the  council  in  its 
bill.  We  did  not  have  it  in  our  bill  In 
particular,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  insisted  that,  if  there 
was  to  be  such  a  council,  the  public 
should  have  the  majority  representation 
on  that  council. 

I  think  we  were  also  practical  in  that 
we  wanted  to  have  the  manufacturers 
both  of  automobiles  and  equipment  rep- 
resented on  that  council.     The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]  did 
yeoman  work  in  also  getting  representa- 
tion for  the  retail  automobile  dealers. 
Also,  State  and  local  governments  are 
to  be   represented.     They  may  consist 
of  a  representative  of  the  safety  council 
of  a  State,  or  a  safety  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  a  Governor,  or  it  may  be  a 
member  of  a  State  highway  patrol    or 
an  independent  expert   in   automotive 
safety.    None  of  these  laws  will  work 
without  a  conscientious  highway  patrol. 
So  we  agreed  that  the  council  should 
have  on  It  a  majority  of  public  members 
The  thought  also  was  that  there  should 
not  be  any  chance  of  ha\1ng  any  one 
group  dominate.    When  we  say  that  a 
majority  of  the  council  are  to  be  public 
members,  it  may  be  that  the  designation 
public"  may  indicate  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion, but  we  know  they  will  have  individ- 
ual ideas  of  their  own.    They  are  goin" 
to  be  independent  In  their  approach  and 
nave  their  own  Independent  Ideas.    This 
Is  one  matter  on  which  we  had  problems 
Mr.  HARTKE.     I  am  glad  to  see  the 
traffic   council   concept   in    the   bill      I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  efforts  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     We  had  fine  co- 
operation   from    the    chairman    of    the 
House  committee,  Mr.  Staggers,  and  with 
all  the  members  of  the  House  committee. 
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In  this  conference,  we  aU  had  tlie  same 
objective  in  mind.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Marj-land  [Mr.  Tydin-,s] 
IS  in  the  Chamber  presenting  another  bill 
pertaining  to  the  whole  situation  I  am 
glad  we  are  doing  this  before  the  Labor 
Day  holiday.  I  do  not  know  what  p';y- 
chological  effect  it  may  have  on  drivers 
but  at  least  there  should  be  a  con- 
.sciousness  that  Congress  is  interested  in 
safety,  as  are  other  public  officials,  ar.d 
yea  the  manufacturers.  Perhaps  we  can 
reduce  the  terrible  caniage  on  the  high- 
ways, which  would  ordinarily  happen 
over  a  3 -day  holiday. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  f  should  make  one 
more  point,  with  respect  to  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  personnel  will  have 
not  only  in  setting  standards  but  in  de- 
veloping research.  I  hope  the  Civil  Ser\- 
ice  Commission  will  provide  the  necessarj- 
personnel  called  for  in  tliat  field,  because 
we  know  that  no  matter  how  hard  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  or 
any  other  Senator  on  the  committee 
works,  the  truth  is  that  the  enactment  of 
a  law  does  not  constitute  the  final  con- 
clusion; it  is  only  the  first  step.  So  I 
hope  those  concerned  will  move  to  ful- 
fill the  objectives  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  so.  It  is  a 
big  job  and  a  sensitive  job,  but  one  which 
is  long  overdue  and  should  have  the  full 
resources  of  the  Government  behind  it 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  this  act  gives  to  the 
administrators  of  the  forthcoming  traffic 
safety  agency  are  large  and  far  reaching" 
m  their  consequences  for  the  safety  of 
the  motoring  public.  These  responsibil- 
ities— the  Issuance  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  and  the  research  and 
development  programs— must  be  as- 
sumed almost  Immediately.  Crucial  to 
the  quality  and  expeditiousness  of  the 
agency's  performance  is  the  recruitment 
of  scientific,  engineering,  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  at  levels  of  compen-^a- 
tion  which  will  minimize  the  material 
sacrifice  which  these  specialists  will  ordi- 
narily have  to  make  In  return  for  enter- 
ing upon  one  of  the  greatest  lifesaving 
programs  this  Nation  has  ever  under- 
taken. 

Civil  service  regulations  provide  for 
just  such  needs  by  allotting  a  number  of 
supergrades  so  that  such  specialists 
%^nthout  previous  Government  service  can 
be  retained  at  a  level  up  to  two  grades 
higher  than  the  usual  grade.  Indeed,  for 
some  new  programs,  Congress  has  specif- 
ically written  into  the  law  a  quota  of 
supergrades.  One  such  law  was  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Act,  which  provided  for  450 
supergrades  so  that  our  new  space  pro- 
gram could  attract  the  highlv  proficient 
personnel  needed  to  Initiate  it  as  quicklv 
as  possible.  This  same  need  exists  with 
respect  to  the  traffic  safety  program  this 
Congress  has  just  authorized. 

The  need  exists  because  for  the  Gov- 
ernment this  is  essentially  ^  new  field 
of  endeavor.  There  Is  an  acute  shortage 
of  trained  engineers,  scientists.  Informa- 
tion systems  specialists,  lawyers,  psy- 
chologists, economists,  physicians,  and 
human   factors   specialists    as    well    as 
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other  professionals  In  the  field  of  traffic 

safety. 

It  exists  because  this  law  requiies  the 
new  agency  to  prompUy  set  complicated 
and  technical  performance  standards 
for  new  automobiles.  The  steady  toll 
of  1,000  dead  and  nearly  100,000  injuied 
every  week  permits  no  delays  and  no 
deficiencies  in  necessary  skills,  creativ- 
ity, and  determination. 

Such  demands  cannot  adequately  be 
met  within  the  time  limits  set  if  the 
agency  is  not  able  to  attract  competent 
and  higiJy  trained  personnel. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
practically  no  automotive  engineers  em- 
ployed in  that  capacity  in  the  Govern- 
ment today.  Tlius,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  new  agency  to  borrow  such 
talent  from  other  agencies  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  or  to  entice  them  away  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  remaining  potential  altemaUves 
are  for  the  agency  to  hire  needed  people 
now  working  in  industry  or  at  univer- 
sities. But  this  Is  not  likely  to  occur. 
The  automotive  engineers  and  scientists 
in  industry  earn  salaries  far  above  those 
usually  paid  by  Government,  and,  to 
compoimd  Uie  problem,  they  are  in  short 
supply.    This  Is  a  seller's  market. 

The  same  generally  is  true  in  the  uni- 
versities, because  the  professors'  and  re- 
searchers' base  salaries  are  usually  sup- 
plemented by  outside  consultant  fees.  A 
number  of  the  universities  recently  have 
received  grants  for  expanded  research 
and  testing  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety, 
or  they  have  expanded  their  own  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  act  is  to  encourage  such  expansions 
Examples  include  UCLA,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  State,  Cornell,  and 
Northwestern.  With  expanding  pro- 
grams, the  universities  resist  releasing 
their  experts,  and  In  fact  many  are  try- 
ing to  attract  new  talent. 

It  is  true  that  safety-oriented  special- 
ists generally  are  public  service  oriented 
as  well.  Perhaps  some  would  be  willing 
to  help  inaugurate  this  new  program 
even  at  a  loss  of  income  and  other  fringe 
benefits.  But  there  Is  a  limit  below 
which  trained,  experienced  specialists 
cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice  In  salarj' 
L'l  return  for  worthwhile  public  senice. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill  there  will 
be  Intense  compeUUon  for  automotive 
engineers,  scientists,  and  other  traffic 
safety  specialists  and  even  experts  from 
other  areas  of  science  and  technologv 
whose  skills  can  be  readily  adapted  to 
motor  vehicle  safety.  I  m-ge  most 
strongly  that  tlie  Secretary  give  a  high 
priority  to  allocate  adequate  super- 
grades  for  this  new  agency  whose  work 
will  affect  the  public  safety  of  millions 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton]?  This  is 
a  pi-ivileged  matter. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  >ield 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  last  stop  on  the  road  to  enactment 
of  the  Federal  automobile  safety  act 
which  is  now  to  be  formally  known  as 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 
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This  is  a  moment  of  pride  for  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Oxmnerce  Committee,  and  for  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee— ^prlde  In  the  successful  and  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  a  great  deal  of 
work.  I  particularly  want  to  compliment 
Senator  Maohuson.  the  dlstlngiilshed 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  his  leadership  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  bin. 

During  the  long  conference.  In  which 
some  45  points  had  to  be  discussed  and 
disposed  of  as  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  never 
seen  work  expedited  and  a  conference 
handled  more  skillfully — I  was  also  about 
to  say  more  adroitly,  but  I  will  just  say 
more  skillfully— than  It  was  handled  by 
the  exceedingly  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  also  a  mo- 
ment for  some  misgivings — nagging 
doubts  about  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
the  power  which  the  Government  will 
have  over  the  Nation's  largest  industry. 

If  an  act  of  Congress  and  a  program 
of  Government  regulations  can  achieve 
safer  automobiles,  I  am  confident  this 
one  win  do  it.  The  conference  report 
now  before  the  Senate,  which  reconciles 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  legislation,  be- 
stows on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  am- 
ple authority  to  assure  that  cars  are 
safely  engineered,  safely  built,  and 
equipped  with  safe  parts,  including  tires. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  by  January  31  of  next 
year,  must  Issue  his  initial  safety  stand- 
ards for  new  cars,  and  these  standards 
will  be  put  Into  effect  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the_1968  model  cars.  A  year 
later,  the  Secretary  must  issue  new  and 
revised  Federal  safety  standards,  and  he 
must  thereafter  keep  his  safety  stand- 
ards current  with  advancing  safety  tech- 
nology. Effective  and  far-reaching 
means  of  enforcement  will  Insure  that 
car  makers  and  parts  manufacturers  will 
comply  with  the  safety  standards. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  manu- 
facturers to  notify  car  buyers  If  safety 
defects  are  found  to  exist  In  cars  pro- 
duced and  sold.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  also  given  broad  powers  to  carry 
out  safety  research,  testing,  inspection, 
and  evaluation  of  safety  standards. 

The  conference  committee  met  In  two 
lengthy  sessions  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  conferees  agreed  on 
a  bill  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  stronger 
than  either  of  the  original  versions. 

While  there  were  more  than  45  dif- 
ferences  to   be   reconciled   by   the   con-, 
ferees,  many  of  them  were  of  a  technical 
or   noncontroversial   nature   on   which 
agreement  was  quickly  reached. 

P'om  the  standpoint  of  the  Senate,  the 
conferees  adopted  several  features  of  the 
House  bill  which  were  not  In  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  Senate.  These  Included 
an  advisory  council  which  will  be  created 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  safety 
standards  under  the  act.  The  conferees 
also  accepted  House  language  requiring 
the  creation  of  a  new  National  Traffic 
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Safety  Agency  tn  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  the  Secretary  must  use 
to  carry  out  the  9ro\islons  of  this  act. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  House  pro- 
vision requiring  the  SecretaiT,  after  2 
years,  to  set  safety  standards  on  the  per- 
formance of  cars  sold  as  used  cars. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  yielded  on  a 
provision,  inserted  by  the  House,  de- 
claring that  compliance  with  any  Fed- 
eral standard  does  not  exempt  any  per- 
son from  liability'  under  common  law. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  and  was,  I 
believe,  the  consensus  of  the  conferees  on 
both  sides,  that  proof  of  compliance  with 
Federal  standards  may  be  offered  in  any 
proceeding  for  such  relevance  and  weight 
as  courts  and  juries  may  give  it. 

Of  key  import»nce  In  the  bill  is  the 
emphasis  which  I  believe  must  be  placed 
on  the  so-called  second  collision.  Unsafe 
cars  are  not  a  major  cause  of  traffic 
accidents.  The  regulations  and  stand- 
ards issued  under  this  bill  will  in  no  way 
significantly  reduce  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile accidents.  But,  regardless  of  the 
cau.ses  of  the  accident,  it  is  clear  from 
abundant  research  that  most  injuries 
and  deaths  are  ce,used  when  the  driver 
and  passengers  are  either  thrown  out  of 
the  car  or  thrown  against  parts  of  tlie 
cars  interior.  The  extent  of  the  Injuries 
and  deaths  can,  hopefully,  be  reduced  by 
effective  attention  to  those  elements  in 
the  passenger  compartment  which  ac- 
tually cause  the  deaths  and  injuries. 

At  the  t>eginnlng  of  my  remarks.  I 
mentioned  misgivings  about  the  power 
which  the  Secretary  will  exercise  over 
the  automobile  indu.stry.  His  adminis- 
tration of  this  aat  will  require  courage, 
careful  deliberation  and  calm  considera- 
tion of  all  factois  involved  in  a  tre- 
mendous industry. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed, either  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  or  by  me  or  any  other  member 
of  the  committee,  it  is  largely  impossible 
for  us,  si. ting  hare  in  the  Senate  and 
dealing  with  a  higlily  technical  industi-j', 
to  know  what  effect,  what  impact,'  this 
act  and  the  safety  standards  required 
by  the  Secretai-y  may  have  on  the  cost 
of  automobiles  to  purchasers. 

Evei-y  endeavor  was  made  to  be  fair  to 
a  great  industi-y  in  providing  for  pro- 
tection of  Its  trade  secrets,  as  far  as 
compatible  with  the  public  safety:  and 
while  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the 
opinion  of  most  of  us  who  went  through 
these  hearings  and  through  the  entire 
procedure,  that  tlie  action  and  the  atten- 
tion that  Congress  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  problem  have  alerted  the  industi-y, 
the  public,  and  all  safety  organizations, 
both  public  and  private,  I  think  it  would 
be  most  unfair  to  Imply  that  steps  taken 
by  tlie  industry  vefy  recently  were  taken 
because  they  were  bludgeoned  into  doing 
so  by  any  threatened  act  of  Congress. 
Because  we  have  consistently  tried  to 
preserve  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  pi»tect  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  .sincerely  and  ably  ad- 
ministering a  gigantic  industiy,  afford- 
ing employment  to  more  Americans  than 
any  other. 

This  is  a  mattgr  of  enormous  public 
Interest.  The  act  before  the  Senate  to- 
day is  not  a  rash  j^ece  of  legislation,  and 


I  hope  it  will  not  be  rashly  applied  by  any 
Federal  official. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  provoked  some  controversy  In  the 
Senate. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  did  support  that  provision 
which  would  provide  that  If  some  means 
were  discovered  with  Government  money 
to  promote  automobile  safety,  it  would 
be  made  available  for  the  use  of  everj- 
bodj'.  The  automobile  companies  were 
willing  to  go  along  with  that  provision 

As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  wa.s 
successful  in  persuading  the  House  con- 
ferees to  retain  this  provision  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  were  succes.s- 
ful,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  time.  We  had 
long  discussions  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  who  has  been  so  diligent  in  this 
field  over  the  years. 

The  House  did  agree  to  the  provision 
and  it  is  now  contained  In  the  bill. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  it  Is  in  the  bill.  I 
was  highly  appreciative  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  House  in  this  matter.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  approved  of  the 
provision. 

The  provision  should  be  in  the  bill  I 
can  conceive  of  all  kinds  of  thhigs  that 
could  come  about  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  patience  in  this  matter  both 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  in  the  executive  session- 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  does  como 
from  a  State  in  which  the  largest  Indus- 
try,  I  believe,  is  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles. 

The  Senator  was  very  helpful  to  all  oi 
us. 

There  were  some  technical  problems  in 
this  field  that  we  could  not  have  possi- 
bly known  about  without  the  advice  of 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  did  a  yeoma:; 
job  in  helping  us  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  applaud  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees  and  aho  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
the  magnificent  contributions  they  ha\e 
made. 

I  believe  they  have  brought  hero  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  save  a  in  cai 
many  lives. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presidtiu,  i 
would  be  somewhat  derelict  in  m.v  til- 
ings and  duty  if  I  did  not  add  a  von; 
concerning  the  fine  work  of  the  com- 
mituc  staffs  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  those  on  the  minority  sidt'  a,- 
well  as  the  majority  side:  Mike  Ptni- 
schuk,  the  staff  couiisel;  Jerry  Keimry 
the  minority  counsel;  Jerry  Grinste)r 
the  chief  coun.sel:  Don  Brodie.  stafT 
counsel:  and  Blair  Crownover.  legiilatne 
counsel.  Without  their  help,  we  would 
not  have  luidcrstood  as  much  about  ih: 
technical  details  as  we  do  now. 

Everybody  concerned  did  fine  work 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  witli 
this  action  today  we  complete  a  legi^:.'- 
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tlve  process  that  began  just  17  months 
ago  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  began 
hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in  traffic 
safety.  There  was  then  set  in  motion  a 
series  of  events  which  have  literally 
made  legislative  history. 

After  years  of  lethargy  and  shoulder- 
shrugging  about  the  problem  of  traffic 
safety  the  Nation  began  to  stir  itself  and 
a  ground  swell  of  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  carnage  on  our 
roadways  made  Itself  felt. 

The  auto  industry  responded  by 
makmg  standard  equipment  safety  de- 
vices which  for  years  had  been  optional. 
The  executive  branch  responded  by 
takmg  off  the  shelf  reports  long  gather- 
ing dust  and  puttiirg  together  legislative 
proposals  that  not  long  before  were  con- 
sidered impossible  of  passage. 

But  nowhere  was  the  respon.se  more 
immediate— more  effective— and  more 
meanmgful  than  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  under  the  able  and 
Inspired  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MagnusonJ.  His 
committee  tackled  the  long-ignored 
problem  of  traffic  safety  and  put  together 
an  exceptional  bill  designed  to  launch 
this  Nation  for  the  first  time  into  a 
meaningful  traffic  safety  effort. 

Many  individuals  contributed  to  this 
campaign  to  make  our  roads  and  autos 
safer.  One  especially— Mr.  Ralph 
Nader— spent  his  time,  energies  and  tal- 
ents in  this  cause.  This  proves  that  a 
single  individual  can  contribute  to  the 
shaping  of  public  policy  and  events. 
It  has  taken  years  to  enact  adequate 

drug     legislation— pesticides     control 

and  other  consumer  protection  measures 
most  of  which  require  further  tightening 
and  Improvement.  But  here  in  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  passing  a  very  strong  traf- 
fic program. 

On  the  eve  of  the  enactment  of  this 
historic  legislation.  It  is  not  too  early  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  able  ad- 
mimstration  of  the  legislation  so  careful- 
ly dehberated  in  this  Congress.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  shortly  be 
given  the  authority  to  commence  the 
Mesaving  task  of  advancing  the  safety 
01  street  and  highway  travel.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  too  much  evidence  in 
the  recent  past  to  make  us  complacent 
about  the  translation  of  legislative  au- 
thority into  substantive  achievement 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  is  mis- 
sion oriented.  The  volumes  of  hearings 
and  the  repeated  expressions  of  congres- 
sional Intent  point  to  the  end  of  tolera- 
tion of  such  massive  bloodshed  There 
s  a  job  to  be  done  that  has  been  too 
long  neglected,  too  long  smothered  with 
slogans  and  indifference.  To  get  this 
mission  of  safety  underway,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  mtist  give  high  prior- 
ity to  the  reci-ultment  of  the  ablest 
technical  and  administrative  specialists 
that  this  country  can  produce  This 
will  not  be  an  easy  quest.  Motor  ve- 
hicle safety  has  not  been  an  active  field 
lor  scientists,  engineers,  physicians,  and 
otlier  experts.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  ^hls  country  spent  less  than  $6  mil- 
lion m  traffic  safety  research  last  year— 


about  the  price  of  a  medium  jet  bomber 
Over  the  long  term,  efforu  must  be 
made  to  make  traffic  safety  as  exciting 
and  aUractive  a  field  for  graduates  of 
our  colleges  and  universiUes  as  space 
and  oceanography  are  today.  But  for 
the  short  term— the  period  dming  which 
the  program  receives  its  shape  and 
energy— it  will  be  necessaiy  to  provide 
supergrades  and  flexible  job  classifica- 
tions to  recruit  the  skUls  that  will  apply 
our  scientific  and  engineering  genius  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  death  and  injury 
on  our  highways.  Notliing  less  than  the 
best  minds  and  courageous  spirits  is  re- 
quired. There  must  be  an  end  to  the 
pettj-  squabbling,  administrative  in- 
fighting and  lethargy,  that  frequently 
characterized  the  limited  Federal  efTort 
in  highway  safety  In  the  past 

Farther.  Mr.  President,  this  great  act 
should  not  be  a  signal  to  the  automotive 
mdustrj'  to  leave  more  and  more  of  the 
research    and    development    burden    on 
pubhc  agencies  and  public  funds     i  am 
liopeful  tliat  the  industi-y  will  augment 
Its   commitment   to  safety   design   and 
make  available  its  great  resources  and 
talents  for  the  production  of  safer  cars 
with  every  passing  year.     It  is  our  hope 
that  the  automobile  companies  wiU  be- 
gm  to  compete  vigorously  over  safety  as 
they  have  done  over  style  and  perfonn- 
ance.     Competition  over  safetv  remains 
a  stunulus  to  safer  cars  that  cannot  be 
overestimated.     The  consumer  informa- 
lon  and  defect  disclosure  provisions  of 
this  act  should  provide  incentives  for  the 
auto  companies  to  continually  improve 
their  design  safety  and  qualitv  control 
In  addition,  the  provision  in  tJic  act  to 
requ-re  the  Secretary  to  develop  experi- 
mental safety  cars  and  motor  veliicle 
equipment  and  cooperate  with  appropri- 
ate State  programs  will  help  the  Secre- 
tary is.'^ue  meaningful  safety  standards 
and  act  as  a  spur  to  the  auto  industrv 
I  commend  the  New  York  State  safety 
car  project  which  inspired  the  inclusion 
of  this  unportant  provision  In  the  act. 

The  Commerce  Committee  report 
acknowiedged  the  auto  industrv's  recom- 
mencation  that  the  Secretary  be  advised 
to  consider,  among  other  factors  the 
factor  of  cost  In  setting  safety  standards 
I  would  like  to  urge  the  automobile  com- 
panies to  utilize  the  fruits  of  their  mass 
production  techniques  and  increase-;  in 
productivity  to  keep  the  cost  of  safety 
down.  The  Senate  hearings  contained 
examples  of  many  safety  improvements 
which  would  cost  no  more  or  merely  a 
few  cents  more  than  would  be  the  ca.se 
without  them.  Reducing  glare  and 
flattening  out  instrument  panel  shapes 
were  two  illustrations  of  no  added  cost 
just  added  care.  The  lower,  costs  are 
Kept,  the  more  safety  can  be  incorporated 
in  automobiles.  And  the  more  lives  can 
be  spared. 

I  am  proud  of  this  legL^-lation  and 
proud  of  the  Congress  which  moved  so 
quickly  and  wisely  to  enact  it.  The  act 
represents  the  Initiative  and  vitality  of 
the  congressional  role  in  lawmaking  at  its 
best. 

Mr.  President,  we  began  with  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  Federal  role  in  tralBc 
safety?  The  question  has  now  been 
answered  In  the  form  of  this  bill  about 
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to  become  law.  The  Federal  role— which 
did  not  exist  17  months  ago — today  has 
form  and  substance  and  a  statutory  base. 
The  question  that  remains  Is  whether 
this  program  will  be  properly  and  effec- 
tively administered  In  an  administrative 
framework  which  measures  up  to  the 
massive  job  ahead.  With  that  In  mind  I 
ask  unammous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Congressman 
James  A.  Mackay,  of  Georgia,  who  has 
from  the  beginning  worked  In  behalf  of 
traffic  safety  legislation  in  the  other 
body.  Congressman  Mackav's  proposal 
to  establish  a  single  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  in  the  executive  branch 
deserves  careful  consideration  and  atten- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unitk)  States. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC,  Auguit  23.  1966. 
Hon  Abraham  Ribicofp. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  RiBicorr:  There  are  com- 
peliing  arguments  in  favor  of  the  estataUsh- 
inent  of  a  single  National  Traffic  Safetv 
Agency  headed  by  a  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istrator appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  charged 
with  the  construclion  of  our  federal  aid 
highway  system  and  It  has  an  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  Preeident.  It  has  worked 
well. 

We  have  a  Fede.-al  Aviation  Agency  charged 
with  the  safety  of  air  traveJers  with  an  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President  It 
has  worked  well. 

We  have  failed  to  fix  responslbilltv  and 
provide  leadership  for  a  national  traffic  safety 
program  and  we  have  paid  a  price.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  automobile 
more  than  fifty  thousand  American  citizens 
were  killed  in  a  twelve  consecutive  month 
period  (July  1.  1965  to  July  1,  1966)  The 
costs  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

Students  of  the  federal  role  all  agree  that 
we  have  lacked  a  focus  of  leadership  at  the 
national  level.  The  Secretary  of  Ctommerce 
in  hi£  March  3rd.  1959,  letter  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  said.  "Most 
notable  among  the  deficiencies  Is  the  near 
total  lack  of  working  liaison  among  agen- 
cies engaged  on  closely  related  endeavors" 
(p.  1201.  And,  further  he  diagnoeed  lack  of 
coordinated  effort  between  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  by  saying  -Lack  of  an 
official  working  focus  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  well  have  been  a  contribuiine 
factor"  (p.  149).  ^ 

And  President  Johnson  said  In  his  Trans- 
portation message  on  March  2nd  of  this 
year  that  the  reason  we  are  failing  in  traffic 
safety  is,  "Existing  safety  programs  are  wide- 
ly dispersed.  .  .  .  There  is  no  clear  assign- 
ment of  responsibility  at  the  Federal  level." 
In  the  same  address  the  President  stated 
that  under  existing  law  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  role  he  had  set  In  motion  a  number 
Of  steps:  'I  am  assigning  responsibility  for 
coordinating  Federal  Highway  Safety  pro- 
prams  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  am 
directing  the  Secretarj-  to  establish  a  major 
highway  safety  unit  within  his  Department 
This  unit  will  ultimately  l>e  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation." 

Today  some  four  and  one-half  months  and 
some  16,000  deaths  later  this  has  not  been 
done. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation in  the  executive  branch  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  announced 
last  week  that  he  had  appointed  a  "top- 
level   advisory   committee   to   chart   out   an 
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Bggreaalve  new  look  for  the  Department  la 
Traffic  Safety." 

It  baa  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  gravity  of  the  extent  of  loMoa  from 
traffic  accidents  requires  explicit  Congres- 
sional assignment  of  responsibility. 

This  can  be  done  by  choosing  one  of  two 
alternatives. 

First,  If  a  Department  of  Transportation 
Is  established  then  Congress  can  direct  that 
under  the  Highway  Section  In  addition  to  a 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  there  shall  te  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  and  Adminis- 
trator and  Congress  can  charge  the  Secre  .ary 
of  Transportation  with  admlnlsterlnfr  all 
traffic  safety  laws  through  the  agency.  To  do 
less  would  make  It  appear  that  we  value 
human  safety  on  our  ronds  less  than  the 
building  of  the  roads. 

Second,  if  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion falls,  then  the  establishment  of  the 
Agency  and  the  appointment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator may  be  of  even  greater  Importance 
In  view  of  past  performance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Therefore,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Agency-Administrator  arrangement  will  b= 
approved  and  adopted  by  this  Congress  and 
I  respectfully  solicit  your  leadership  in  at- 
taining this  goal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  Mackat, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  rejjort  was  agreed  to. 


August  31,  1966 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES  IN 
THE  CASE  OP  MINING — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
Of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4665)  re- 
lating to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
exploration  expenditures  in  the  case  of 
mining.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 

<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  1,  1966,  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  21664-21665.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  PtbsI- 
dent,  under  present  law,  mining  explora- 
tion expenditures  are  deductible  in  com- 
puting  taxable  income  but  only  to  the 
extent  they  do  not  exceed  two  limitations. 
First,  the  deduction  for  these  expendi- 
tures during  any  taxable  year  may  not 
exceed  $100,000.  Second,  the  total 
amount  of  the  deductions  taken  by  imy 
one  taxpayer  for  these  expenditures  for 


all  taxable  years  may  not  exceed  $400,000. 
Expenditures  in  excess  of  these  limita- 
tions must  be  capitalized— that  Is,  they 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  property. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  re- 
moved both  the  $100,000  per  year  and  the 
$400,000  overall  ceilings  on  deductions 
which  may  be  taken  for  exploration  ex- 
penditures where  the  exploration  occurs 
within  the  United  States.  However, 
under  the  House  bill,  exploration  expend- 
itures deducted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  »ere  to  be  "recaptured" 
either  by  decreasing  the  depletion  de- 
ductions if  the  mine  reaches  the  produc- 
tion stage  or  by  treating  an  appropriate 
amount  of  any  gfiin  as  ordinary  income 
in  the  case  of  mcst  di.sposltlon.s  of  the 
property.  The  House  bill  repealed  entire- 
ly the  deduction  for  exploration  expendi- 
tures in  the  case  of  exploration  abroad. 

The  bill,  as  it  iJa.'^.sed  the  Senate,  made 
two  major  modifications  in  the  House 
bill: 

First,  the  Senate  version  provided  that 
all  taxpayers  are  to  be  given  the  right  to 
continue  to  dedufct  exploration  expendi- 
tures—subject to  the  $100,000  and 
$400,000  ceilings  of  existing  law— with- 
out any  "recapture"  niles  being  applied. 
This  change  also  has  the  e.Tect  of  restor- 
ing the  deduction  of  exploration  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  and  oceanographic  ex- 
plorations up  to  the  limits  of  $100,000  a 
year  or  $400,000  overall  as  provided 
under  present  la«-. 

Second,  a  floor  amendment  was  made 
with  respect  to  elploration  exi>enditures 
in  the  ca.se  of  cbal.  Under  the  House 
bill,  exploration  axpcnditures  in  the  ca.^e 
of  coal  were  continued  as  under  present 
law.  That  is,  they  were  continued  as  de- 
ductible items  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  $100,000  limtt  per  year  or  $400,000 
limitation  overall  Coal  exploration  ex- 
penditures were  not  Included  in  the  new 
provision  added  ky  the  House  removing 
the  ceilings  but  providing  for  the  recap- 
ture of  exploration  expenditures.  This 
was  appropriate  Under  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  since  most  coal  exploration  ex- 
penditures are  bacurred  by  taxpayers 
who  are  unlikely  ever  to  reach  the  $400,- 
000  ceiling.  How«ver,  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  provlied  taxpayers  with  an 
option  to  take  either  the  present  law 
treatment  for  e^QDloratlon  expenditures 
or  the  House  bill  treatment  without  limi- 
tation but  with  tlje  recapture  provisions. 
While  most  taxpaj'ers  incurring  coal  ex- 
ploration expenditures  probably  prefer  to 
remain  under  the  existing  law  provision, 
nevertheless,  there  are  those  whose  op- 
erations are  large  enough  so  that  the 
ceilings  on  deductible  expenditures  pre- 
sent a  problem.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bfll  permitted  those  ex- 
ploring for  coal  deposits  the  same  option 
as  those  exploring  for  other  minerals — 
the  option  to  take  either  present  law 
tieatment  or  the  House  bill  provision. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  your  conferees  returned  to 
you  having  succeeded  in  retaining  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

First,  we  have  retained  the  feature 
of  the  Senate  bill  which  made  it  possible 
for  taxpayers  to  elect  either  present  law 
treatment— with  the  $100,000  and  $400.- 


000  ceilings  on  deductible  exploration 
expenditures  but  without  recapture — or 
the  House  bill  treatment — which  re- 
moves the  limitations  but  provides  for 
recapture. 

The  only  basic  modification  in  this  is 
that  your  conferees  agreed  that  the  tax- 
payer must  make  his  choice  as  to  which 
of  these  provisions  he  would  prefer  to 
have  apply  in  his  case  within  3  year.s 
after  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
filing  of  the  return  for  the  first  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision In  which  exploration  expenditures 
are  paid  or  incurred.  This  3-year  period 
Is  to  be  determined  without  taking  into 
account  any  extensions  of  time  for  thf 
filing  cf  the  return.  Rules  have  also 
been  provided  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment where  two  taxpayers  merge — or 
in  some  other  way  the  property  of  one  i.'; 
tran.sfcrred  to  the  other  with  the  ba.M'= 
of  the  property  remaining  the  same  i:i 
the  liands  of  the  transferee  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  transferor.  In  these  cases, 
if  the  transferor  had  elected  the  Hou.sc 
bill  type  of  treatment,  the  recapture 
provisions  will  apply  with  respect  to  thi.^ 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  transferee 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the 
transferor  have  elected  present  law 
treatment  and  the  transferee  have 
elected  the  House  bill  type  of  treatment, 
the  recapture  rules  will  apply  in  tliis 
case  also  with  respect  to  the  property 
transferred.  Where  property  is  trans- 
ferred and  no  election  has  been  made  at 
that  time,  or  not  finally  made,  the  ex- 
ploration expenditures  must  be  capital- 
ized instead  of  being  deducted  under 
cither  of  the  two  options  ^  have  referred 
to. 

The  second  major  change  made  by  the 
Senate— which  gives  an  option  with  re- 
spect to  coal  exploration  to  be  treated 
under  either  the  House  or  the  present 
law  provisions — has  been  retained  by  the 
conference  agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  conferees 
have  retained  the  essence  of  the  option 
provided  in  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
to  be  treated  with  respect  to  exploration 
expenditures  either  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided under  present  law  or  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  House  bill.  This  will  be 
Important  in  that  It  does  not  eliminate 
the  deduction  of  foreign  or  oceano- 
gi-aphic  exploration  expenditures  up  t^j 
the  $100,000  and  $400,000  limitations.  It 
is  also  important  because  it  retains  foi- 
the  small  domestic  explorer  the  option  to 
continue  under  present  law  without  the 
application  of  the  recapture  provisions 
in  those  cases  where  he  does  not  expect 
to  have  aggregate  exploration  expendi- 
tures much  in  excess  of  $400,000.  Tax- 
payers of  this  type  would  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  House  bill,  but  will  not  be 
injured  by  the  conference  agreement.  In 
addition,  it  was  important  to  preserve 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  to  give 
those  who  explore  in  the  case  of  coal 
deposits  the  opportunity  to  be  treated 
either  under  the  present  law  provision 
or  under  the  House  bill  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate  con- 
ferees have  been  successful  in  retaining 
the  main  features  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
report. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  jleld 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
tiie  bill  as  passed,  I  believe  there  was  a 
provision  that  would  retain  the  tax 
treatment  for  expenditures  made  in  min- 
ing overseas.  Is  that  provision  still  in 
tiic  measure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is.  The 
manner  it  was  agreed  to  in  the  confer- 
ence is  that  the  company  could  have 
its  choice.  They  could  either  continue 
to  do  this  under  existing  law  which 
Iiniils  them  to  $400,000.  not  subject  to 
recapture,  or,  if  they  wanted  to  claim 
greater  expenses  than  that,  they  could 
elect  to  take  the  alternative  as  passed 
by  the  House,  which  most  major  com- 
panies will  do  because  thev  did  object  to 
the  S400.000  limitation.  However,  In 
that  event,  the  exploration  expenses  are 
subject  to  recapture  over  the  years 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thairk  the  chairman.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  many  relatively 
.small  companies  in  my  State.  These 
companies  are  engaged  in  operations  In 
Canada.  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  or  in 
some  other  region,  and  those  companies 
were  concerned  that  that  provision 
might  be  taken  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  the  announcement 
by  President  Johnson  today  that  he  h&s 
nominated  Mr.  Charles  F.  Luce  to  be 
Under  Secretai-y  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  applaud  the  President's 
choice  of  Mr.  Luce,  and,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Inteilor  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
be  an  able  administrator  in  his  new  po- 
sition. As  Under  Secretaiy  of  Interior, 
Mr.  Luce  will  be  joining  a  team  headed 
by  Secretai-j-  Stewart  L.  Udall,  whose 
leadership  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
souices.  in  my  judgment,  has  been  out- 
standing and  unsurpassed  on  the 
national  scene. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  is  ap- 
pointing the  present  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  John  A.  Carver.  Jr.  to 
membership  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Carver's  very  able  sei'vices 
iiave  been  accorded  recognition  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  this  body  and 
elsewhere,  and  I  take  this  occa.sion  to 
pay  further  tribute. 

Many  of  us  first  knew  John  Carver 
when  he  was  administrative  assistant 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church).  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  as  Assist- 
ant Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  for  Public 
Lands  In  1961  and  then  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  on  December  30, 
1964.  In  his  numerous  appearances  be- 
fore the  Interior  Committee  as  spokes- 
man for  the  Interior  Department,  he  im- 
pressed all  of  the  members  with  his  pro- 


found knowledge  of  natural  resources, 
his  incisive  analysis  of  problems,  and  the 
forthrlghtness  and  candor  of  his 
presentation. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  when  I  wish  John 
Carver  every  success  in  his  new  post  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Carver  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BiocRAPHic.^i.  Sketch  of  John  A.  C.\rver.  Jr., 
U.NDER  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Mr  Carver  became  Under  Secretary  on 
December  30.  1964.  thus  exercising  tlie  sec- 
ond highest  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Interior  Department. 

Prior  to  this  appointment,  he  served  as 
Assi.st.ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  since  Jan- 
uary 30,  1961.  In  that  capacity  he  sviper- 
vised  the  activities  of  the  Bure'au  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  National  Parle  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Office  of  Territories 
anc  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

He  was  administrative  a.sslstant  to  Senator 
Pranli  Church  of  Idaho  from  January  1957 
until  appointed  Assistant  Secretary.  In 
1947-48  he  served  as  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Idaho,  and  from  1948-57  he  was  In 
private  law  practice  In  Boise.  He  also  has 
had  considerable  experience  as  a  career  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  personnel  executive  from 
1940-47,  with  the  National  Roster  of  Sci- 
euUflc  and  Specialized  Personnel  and  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Division,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  v^'ar  where  he  directed  field 
activities  successively  in  Ogden.  Utah  Bal- 
timore. Md,.  and  New  York  City 

Mr.  Carver  was  born  in  Preston.  Idaho 
April  24,  1918,  He  has  an  A  B  degree  from 
Brigham  Young  University.  Provo.  Utah 
(  1939)  and  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Georgetown 
University.  Washington,  DC    (1947) . 

Inducted  into  the  military  in  May  1943.  he 
was  later  commissioned  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  served  as  a  civilian  personnel  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  in  Eng- 
land and  Japan. 

Mr.  Carver  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Idaho 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  is  a  member 
of  t;ie  American  Bar  and  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  Organization  Science,  University  of  •Wis- 
consin. Milwaulcee. 

Mr.  Carver  married  Ruth  O'Connor  of 
Seattle.  Wash,  in  June  1942.  They  have 
three  children:  John  A.  Ill,  19,  .student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Craig  Roger 
16;  and  Candace  Elaine.  13.  The  family  lives 
at  6605  16th  Street  North,  Arlington,  Vn 

Mr.  JACKSON.  At  the  same  time 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  St,ewart  L. 
Udall  announced  the  appointment  of 
David  S.  Black,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Mr.  Black 
all  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in  mv  home- 
town of  Everett.  Wash.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  very  prominent  family  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Upon  graduation  from  law  school,  he 
entered  the  private  practice  of  law, 
where  he  i-emained  until  1957,  when  he 
became  an  assistant  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  Washington  and  couiisel  for 
the  Washington  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. 
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He  represented  the  public  service  com- 
mission and  the  public  in  proceedings 
before  the  agency  and  as  int«rvenor  in 
cases  before  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

Mr.  Black  left  his  position  with  the 
State  in  April  1961  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment a*  General  Counsel  for  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  served  in  this  capacitv  until  his 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  1964.  Mr.  Black  presently  is 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, serving  as  Vice  Chairman  dur- 
ing 1965  and  until  March  of  this  year, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Black  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Commissioner  D.^\td  S    Bl.ick.  Democrat   of 

Washington 

(Took  office— August  30.  1963;  Term  expire.'  — 

June  22.  19681 

David  S,  Black  was  born  in  Everett  Wash- 
ington, on  July  14  1928.  He  attended  Stan- 
ford University  where  he  received  his  B  A 
degree  in  1950.  After  two  years  of  service  in 
the  Army  during  the  Korean  conflict.  Mr 
Black  attended  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  received  his  LL  B.  degree  in  1954. 

He  then  entered  private  law  practice  as  an 
associate  with  Preston.  Thorgrimson  and 
Horowitz,  a  Seattle.  Washington,  law  firm. 
Mr.  Black  remained  with  that  firm  until 
1957  when  he  became  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  State  of  Washington  and 
Counsel  to  the  Washington  Public  Service 
Commission.  He  represented  the  Public 
Service  Commission  and  the  public  in  pro- 
ceedings before  that  Agency  and  as  inter- 
venor  in  cases  before  Federal  Regulatory 
Agencies 

Mr.  Black  left  his  position  with  the  state 
in  April  of  1961  to  accept  appointment  ;»s 
General  Counsel  lor  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Department  of  Commerce,  In  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  He  served  in  this  capacitv  until 
his  appointment  to  the  Federal  Power 
Comn-iission. 

President  Kennedy  nominated  Mr  Black 
to  the  Federal  Power  CommlsEion  on  July  22, 
1963.  for  the  term  expiring  June  22.  1968! 
The  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  August  26.  1963.  He  took  office  on 
August  30.  1963  On  August  7.  1964.  he  was 
elected  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1964  to  fill  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Commissioner  Harold 
C.  Woodward  He  was  re-elected  Vice  Chair- 
man for  the  calendar  year  1965  and  agreed 
to  continue  as  Vice  Chairman  in  1966  pend- 
ing appointment  and  Senate  confirmation  of 
a  new  Federal  Power  Commissioner.  He 
stepped  down  as  Vice  Chairman  on  March  3 
1966.  after  Lee  C.  White  took  office  as  Chair- 
man. Commissioner  Black  was  Chairmian  of 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Ra:!- 
road  and  Utilities  Commissioners. 

A  Democrat,  Mr  Black  Is  married  to  the 
former  Nancy  Haskell  of  Seattle  They  have 
three  children— two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
Luce,  I  am  proud  to  have  known  him 
both  personally  and  officially  for  manv 
yeais.  Since  Februaiy  of  1961  he  has 
served  with  distinction  as  Administrator 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
I  know  that  he  will  bring  the  same  deter- 
mination, skill,  and  courage  to  his  new 
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position  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. At  this  critical  point  in  history,  it 
has  become  increasingly  obvious  that  our 
Nation  must  marshal  all  ot  our  natural 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing p<«)ulation  and  a  complex  modern 
society.  I  am  confident  that  Charles  F. 
Luce  will  play  a  major  role  in  meeting 
this  national  need. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  ability 
and  qualification  of  Mr.  Luce  to  carry 
out  the  new  assignment  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  President.  He  has  demonstrated 
creative  Imagination,  courage  in  parsu- 
Ing  difficult  goals,  and  highest  compe- 
tence in  directing  a  revitalized  resource 
development  and  conservation  program. 
His  achievements,  including  the  Colum- 
bia River  Treaty  with  Canada,  advance- 
ment of  direct-current  transmission, 
Hanford  nuclear  powerplant,  auid  west 
coast  interties,  have  demonstrated  a  new 
high  In  cooperation  among  public  and 
private  agencies  and  Governmeitf  and 
have  produced  significant  benefits  for  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Luce. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
BiocRAPUJCAi.   Data:    Ckaxlcs   P.  Luce,   Ad- 

MINlSTiATOR,   BONNZVILLE  POWER  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Department  or  the  Interior 

PERSONAI. 

Born  August  29.  1917.  In  Plattevllle,  Wls- 
conaJn. 

Wife.  Helen  Oden  Luce. 

ChUdren,  James  O.;  Christine  Marv;  Bar- 
ium Anne:  Charles  P.,  Jr. 

Residence.  7012  E.  Sleret  Avenue.  Van- 
couver. Washington  98664. 

EDUCATION 

Plattevllle  High  School,  1935. 

PlattevlUe  Teachers'  College,  1935-1937. 

University  of  Wlaconsln,  1937-1941,  B.A. 
and  IiLJB  degrees,  both  with  honors. 

Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Order  of  the 
Golf. 

Member  of  Phi  Delta  Phi,  Harlan  Inn, 
Wisconsin. 

Graduate  studies,  Yale  Law  School,  Sterling 
Fellowship,  1941-1942. 

EMPLOTIfENT   RECORD 

Attorney,  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
Washington.  D.C.,  1942-1943. 

Law  Clerk  for  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black, 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1943-1944. 

Attorney,  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Portland.  Oreeon 
1944-1946. 

Engaged  in  general  practice  of  law,  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  1946-1961. 

PRESENT   POSITION 

Appointed  Administrator,  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Portland,  Oregon,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. February  15.  1961.  under  Schedule  C 
C.S.C.  Reg.  6.310(1)  (1 ) .  Position  established 
under  Sec.  2(a),  Bonneville  Project  Act  16 
use.  832a(a)  (1958). 

ME]aERSHD>S   AND   AFTHXATIONS 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Judicature  Society. 

Oregon  State  Bar  Association. 

Washington  SUte  Bar  AssocUUon. 

Wisconsin  State  Bar  Association. 

Blue  Mountain  Masonic  Lodge  No  13 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

32nd  Degree  Scottish  Rite.  Walla  Walla 
Washington. 

Shrine.  El  Kattf.  Spokane.  Waahlogtoo. 
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St.  Pauls  KpiaoDpal  Church,  Walla  Walla, 
Washlngfton. 

Mr.  JACKSOH.  Hearings  will  be  held 
on  Mr.  Luce's  nomination  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
Thursday.  September  8,  beginning  at  10 
ajn.,  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  public  is  invited  to  at- 
tend, and  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
hear  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  persons  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDING3.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleague,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Washington,  in  what 
he  has  said  about  these  three  men.  Like 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington,  I 
have  known  tliem  for  many  years — 
Charlie  Luce,  In  particular,  and  Mr. 
Black. 

Both  the  junior  Senator  fi-om  Wash- 
ington and  I  have  known  the  Black  fam- 
ily for  a  long  time — ever  since  I  can 
remember.  They  have  sened  the  Gov- 
ernment with  tremendous  energy  and 
dedication  and  a  great  deal  of  ability. 

Mr.  Luce  wUl  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Black  will  have  the 
very  imiwrtant  Job  of  Administrator  of 
Bonneville,  and  Mr.  Carver  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  men 
of  this  caliber  ia  these  positions,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  confirm  them 
quickly. 

Mr.  Carver  wifl  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  Thursday,  the 
10th.  We  will  have  a  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  him  at  that  time,  but  we  will 
see  whether  we  can  expedite  the  hearings 
on  both  men  and  have  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
firmed. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


CAMPAIGN    FINANCING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee conducted  2  days  of  hearings  on 
bills  to  provide  Government  assistance 
through  either  t»x  Incentives  or  direct 
grants  to  political  parties  and  candidates 
for  the  expenses  of  political  campaigns. 

One  of  the  bills  before  the  committee 
is  S.  3496,  which  X  introduced,  to  provide 
a  contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  political  parties  based  on  the 
votes  cast  for  the  candidates  of  those 
parties  in  presidential  elections. 

Although  direct  Federal  financing  of 
political  campaigns  has  been  suggested 
In  the  past,  it  has  never  received  wide- 
spread pubUclty  cr  support,  nor  has  the 
idea  been  implemented  through  a  specific 
proposal.  But  now,  S.  3496  sets  forth 
a  workable  and  logical  method  of  re- 
lieving candidates  and  parties  of  the  awe- 
some burden  of  ooUecting  huge  sums  of 
money  for  presidential  campaigns. 

There  appears  to  be  a  new  wave  of 
support  for  government  funding  of  polit- 
ical campaigns.    Within  the  past  2  weeks. 
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two  substantial  articles  on  the  subject  bv 
knowledgeable  persons,  who  happen  to  be 
of  vastly  different  political  philosophies 
have  come  to  my  attention. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Boston  Globe 
of  August  18,  an  article  by  Harvard  econ- 
omist, former  confidant  of  President 
Kennedy  and  UJS.  Ambassador  to  India. 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  set  forth  his 
thesis  that  since  campaign  expenditures 
were  a  responsibility  of  all  the  people,  tiie 
government — in  tills  case  of  Massachu- 
setts— should  provide  funds  for  cai'.dl- 
dates  running  for  political  office  in  that 
State. 

On  Monday,  August  22.  syndicated 
newspaperman  David  Lawrence  devoted 
his  widely  i-ead  column  to  proposing  that 
Congress  appropriate  $60  million  a  year 
to  an  election  fund  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  all  campaigns. 

While  I  may  not  agree  In  all  particu- 
lai-s  with  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Galbraith 
or  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  am  pleased  that  they 
concur  with  me  that  Government  must 
pay  the  cost  of  political  campaigns.  I 
am  also  happy  that  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses at  the  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings, including  Senator  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky, Under  Secretary  of  Treasury  Barr. 
the  AFL-CIO,  and  others,  saw  merit  in 
the  sort  of  proposal  embodied  in  S.  3496 
I  would  hope  that  others  would  engage 
In  a  critical  analysis  of  this  subject  so 
that  before  long  Congress  can  act  on  thi.s 
very  important  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Galbraith  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Aug.  18,  1966] 
GALBRArrH  Speaks   Otrr   on   Campaign   Con- 
tributions— A  Bold  Remedy  roR  a  Massa- 

CHusms  Plagcb 

{The  Contention:  "The  disclosure  proii- 
«ons  are  a  farce.  They  allow  the  candidatr 
to  reveal  what  is  reasonably  honest  and  con- 
ceal what  isn't.  The  present  law  was  written 
not  to  ensure  honesty,  but  to  suggest  some 
superficial  concern  for  it." 

(The  result:  "In  all  instances  without  es- 
ception,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  pay  the 
bill  in  unnecessarily  expensive  services,  in- 
competent  or  larcenous  fob  holders,  scamped 
or  overpaid  construction  or  favoritism  in  la-x 
enforcement  or  none  at  all." 

(The  Proposal:  "Provide  every  regularly 
nominated  candidate  with  a  public  grant  o) 
sufficient  size  to  enable  him  to  get  his  namr, 
merit,  if  any,  and  platform  before  the  pcop:c 

{The  Boston  Globe  recently  askrd  Har.n  d 
Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  for  his  com- 
ments on  campaign  financing  and  means  of 
preveriting  obuse*  in  campaign  contributior.s 

[In  response,  the  longtime  adviser  to  P-r  ■ 
idcnt  Kennedy  and  Adlai  Stevenson  subn:  :- 
ted  the  following  ) 

(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 
During  the  next  two-and-a-half  moi.ths, 
the  atmosphere  of  Massachusetts,  alre.idy 
taxed  in  some  areas,  will  be  carrying  a  he.ivy 
added  load  of  charges  and  counterchnrgos 
on  campaign  financing.  This  will  be  an  :•:- 
stance  not  of  the  pot  calling  the  kp-t.e 
black  but  rather  of  a  whole  shelf ful  of  sooty 
vessels  condemning  each  other  for  their 
grime.  Every  significant  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office  now  raises  money  and  the  number 
of  potential  statesmen  in  this  commonwealth 
who  can  count  on  campaign  funds  purely  In 
consequence  of  the  love  they  Inspire  or'-.h-:- 


admiration  of  moral  virtue  that   they  elicit 
is  negligible. 

contractors,  loan  sharks.  Insurance  brok- 
ers, Job  seekers  and  a  variety  of  multiple- 
purpose  grifters  contribute  monev  in  the 
manner  of  architects  in  the  expectation  that 
if  their  man  is  elected  he  will  assist  them 
in  practicing  their  particular  art  on  behalf 
of.  and  at  the  expense  of,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

From  this  outlay  tliey  e.xi>ect  to  retrieve 
enough  future  income  to  pay  off  tlie  invest- 
ment with  a  reasonable  profit.  Since  cam- 
paign funds  continue  to  be  available  from 
some  of  the  most  acquisitive  and  unchari- 
Uible  money  makers  anywhere  awaiting  eter- 
nal punishment,  it  must  be  asfiumed  as  a 
matter  of  simple  economics  that  the  inve,9t- 
ment  pays  off.  Among  campaign  contribu- 
tions. I,  of  course,  include  the  tickets  to 
testimonial  dinners,  contributions  that  are 
di.-guised  as  loans,  property  and  facilities 
made  available  for  use  and  commercial  serv- 
ices donated  to  a  candidate. 

In  all  Instances  without  exception,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  pay  the  bill  in  un- 
necessarily expensive  Eer\lces,  Incompetent 
or  larcenous  Jobholders,  scamped  or  over- 
p.'iced  construction  or  favoritism  in  law 
enforcement  or  none  at  all.  This,  in  singu- 
lar degree,  is  a  situation  of  which  one  can 
truly  say  there  is  no  free  lunch. 

President  Johnson  has  recently  proposed 
a  dr.xstic  tightening  of  Federal  campaign  fi- 
nancing. Massachusetts  may  well  lead  the 
nation  in  the  abuse  of  present  arrangements, 
and  It  unquestionably  does  in  self-righteous 
and  windy  accusations  by  one  malefactor  of 
the  others.  So  it  shoiUd  lead  the  way  In  re- 
form. That  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposal. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  present  legisla- 
tion on  campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures is  patently  Inadequate.  It  does  not 
prevent  the  raising  of  large  amounts  of 
money  from  persons  with  corrupt  intent. 
Nor.  what  is  more  Important,  does  It  touch 
the  need  to  do  so  if  the  candidate  is  to  have 
a  serious  chance. 

The  disclosure  provisions  are  a  farce.  They 
allow  the  candidate  to  reveal  what  Is  rea- 
sonably honest  and  conceal  what  isn't.  The 
present  law  was  written  not  to  ensure  honesty 
but  to  suggest  some  superficial  concern  for  it 
Here   is  what  I  propose; 

PUBLIC     GRANTS     FOR     CANDIDATES 

1.  Provide  every  regularly  nominated  can- 
(lld.^te  With  a  pubhc  grant  of  sufficient  size 
to  enable  him  to  get  his  name,  merit,  if 
any,  and  platform  before  the  people  These 
grants  would  be  available  to  candidates  for 
state-wide  office,  the  General  Court  and  for 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
They  would  be  graded  In  size  in  accordance 
with  the  Importance  and  regional  scope  of 
the  office  and  should  be  substantial— perhaps 
$300,000  for  a  candidate  for  the  governorship 
or  Senate  down  to  $1,000  for  a  meml:)cr  of  the 
Legislature. 

2.  Similar  though  smaller  provision  would 
be  made  for  primary  candidates  for  st.ate- 
wide  office  ;  bject  to  provisions  for  limit- 
mg  the  number  of  candidates.  There  should 
be  either  stiffened  requirements  on  signa- 
tures or  a  provision  that  the  candidate  to 
qualify  for  a  grant,  should  receive  a  mini- 
mum proportion  of  the  delegate  votes  cast 
i'  the  convention  of  his  party. 

3.  Except  as  later  specified,  no  candidate 
tor  nomination  or  election  to  public  office  in 
the  commonwealth  might  accept  any  con- 
tribution of  money,  property,  advertising 
services  other  than  unpaid  volunteer  serv- 
ices or  anything  else  of  commercial  value 
Whatever  for  or  on  behalf  of  his  campaign. 

4.  The  prohibition  against  such  contribu- 
tions should  operate  against  both  the  indi- 
vidual, organization  or  corporation  offering 
such  contribution  and  the  person  receiving 
U.    The   penalties   lor   violation   should   be 
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severe.  Conviction  should  Involve  dlsquall- 
ficsBtlon  from  public  office  for  the  term  for 
which  the  candidate  was  elected. 

TWENTY   FIVE-DOLLAR  GIFT  LIMFT 

5.  Contributions  would  be  permitted  to  an 
absolute  maximum  of  $25  for  any  person  for 
any  primary  or  general  election  All  such 
contributions  would  be  paid  not  to  the  can- 
didate but  to  the  state  auditor,  who  would 
In  turn  redistribute  them  to  the  designated 
candidat^?s.  The  auditor  would  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  such  contributions.  No  money- 
raising  dinner  or  like  occasion  would  be  per- 
mitted where  the  cost  of  the  tickets  exceeded 
by  m.ore  than  .$25  the  cost  of  the  meal.  All 
proceeds  from  such  occasions  also  would  be 
deposited  with  the  state  auditor  for  redistri- 
bution to  the  candidates. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  arrangement 
would  allow  public  participation  in  campaign 
financing  and  allow  a  candidate  with  a  gen- 
uinely wide  following  to  benefit  therefrom. 
While  It  is  recognized  that  a  certain  number 
of  M.is5achU5etts  politicians  have  a  price  of 
less  than  $25,  this  seems  a  reasonable  maxi- 
mum for  purposes  of  excluding  any  possibil- 
ity of  financial  obligation  to  a  contributor. 

6.  A  limit,  in  no  case  exceeding  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  for  most  offices  much 
less,  should  be  established  for  each  political 
office  on  what  the  candidate  mjght  spend 
from  his  personal  funds.  All  candidates 
would  be  required  to  keep  such  current  rec- 
ord.s  ;i£  would  allow  for  a  rapid  and  full 
audit  of  their  expenditures.  Such  an  audit 
might  be  instituted  in  instances  of  alleged  or 
suspected  violation  or  as  a  general  enforce- 
ment measure  during  the  course  of  a  cam- 
paign. There  would  be  similar  provision 
lor  other  prompt  investigation  of  other 
alleged  irregularity. 

7.  An  Electoral  Practices  Enforcement 
Bo.u-d.  consisting  of  three  dlstingui.shed  citi- 
zens, should  be  constituted  with  all  neces- 
sary staff  of  auditors  and  inspectors  to  super- 
vise and  enforce  the  application  of  this  law 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  close  loopholes. 

CANDIDATES   MUST  AGREE 

8    The    foregoing    is    called    the   Electoral 
/■'.?^"l,  Plan-ER.P.    of    1966.     Acceptance 
of  E.R.P.  by  a  candidate  would  mean  its  ac- 
ceptance as  a  minimum  program. 

SMALL    LEVY 

9.  As  a  possible  optional  point,  the  cost  of 
this  legislation  and  its  enforcement  would  be 
paid  by  a  small  percentage  lew  which  con- 
tractors and  all  others  doing  business  with 
the  commonwealth  would  add  to  their  bill- 
ing .^nd  pay  Into  the  expenses  and  en.'orce- 
rnent  fund.  This  would  dramatize  the  fact 
that  this  small  levy  replaces  the  much  larg- 
er one  now  concealed  in  prices  paid  by  the 
commonwealth. 

The  intent  of  this  plan  is  not  to  provide 
a  fig  leaf  for  abuse  but  to  eliminate  abuse 
Candidates  who  accept  it  are  expected  to  ac- 
cept it  without  equivocation,  reservation  or 
normal  Mitssachusetts  intention  to  evade 
Those  who  come  up  with  elaborate  rea^^ons 
for  opposing  such  reform,  especiallv  if  ihey 
continue  to  accuse  their  opponents'  of  mal- 
practice, can  safely  be  regarded  by  the  e'ec- 
toratc  as  pohtical  frauds. 

[From  the  Washington   {DC  i  Star 

Aug   22.  19661 

Time  To  Ban  Political  Contributions? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Maybe  the  time  has  come  to  prohibit  all 
financial  contributions  to  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  pubhc  office  or  to  political 
organizations,  and  to  forbid  any  substantial 
sums  to  be  expended  by  a  candidate  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  but 
one  which,  because  of  recent  events  is  again 
being  discussed. 


During  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
Innuendoes  frequently  have  been  uttered 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  so-called 
Presidents  Club  to  which  individuals — in- 
cluding heads  of  companies — contribute 
$1,000  or  more  for  the  privilege  of  attending 
special  political  functions  at  which  the  Pres- 
ident is  scheduled  to  be  present. 

In  fact,  it  was  charged  in  Congress  a  few- 
days  ago  that  a  contractor  and  his  family 
had  donated  $25,000  to  the  Presidents  Club 
and  that  the  contributors  firm  would  be- 
come the  beneficiary  of  a  piece  of  pending 
legislation  involving  a  public  project  The 
House  voted  it  down. 

Such  an  incident  arouses  suspicion  al- 
though, as  one  House  member  said,  it  siill 
may  be  only  a  •coincidence."  The  embar- 
rassment, however,  arises  just  the  same  and 
may  be  unfair  not  only  to  the  contributor 
but  to  the  candidate  who,  when  elected 
must  deal  with  matters  that  could  affect  any 
constituent. 

II  the  Congress  would  appropriate  $60  mil- 
lion a  year  to  be  put  in  an  election  fund 
this  would  cover  the  expense  of  all  cam- 
paigns, including  primaries,  for  federal 
state  and  local  office.  This  is  a  small  sum  to 
spend  out  of  the  more  than  $100  billion  ap- 
propriated each  year  bv  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  a  variety  of  Items,  hardly  anv  of 
them  as  important  as  the  preservation  of" the 
integrity  of  the  whole  election  process. 

It  would  also  remove  the  discrimination 
which  arises  In  favor  of  the  rich  man  in 
politics.  He  today  can  use  not  only  his  own 
funds  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
which  sometimes  are  provided  by  relative? 
Organized  labor,  incidentally,  seems  to  feel 
that  the  government  should  pav  at  least  a 
part  of  political  campaign  expenses  bv  allow- 
ing a  tax  deduction  or  credit  for  such  con- 
tributions. Tills  was  recommended  by  an 
AFL-CIO  spokesman  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  last  week  Union 
members  usually  contribute  several  million 
dollars  to  political  campaigns. 

Congress  has  set  a  maximum  figure  of 
$5,000  for  represenuatives  and  $25,000  for  sen- 
ators as  the  amounts  which  they  themselves 
can  receive  or  .spend  in  a  campaign  for  elec- 
tion. There  are  proposals  to  increase  thej^e 
figures  and  also  the  limit  of  $5,000  a  year 
which  individuals  may  contribute  to  a  can- 
didate or  political  committee. 

The  argument  is  that,  with  the  advent  of 
television  and  the  high  cost  of  campaigning 
more  realistic  sums  should  be  authorized 
as  a  maximum  for  individual  contributions. 
But  this  doesn't  reach  the  real  problem 
as  the  blgge.-^t  sums  of  monev  spent  In  cam- 
paigns are  collected  and  spent  bv  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  identified  with  either  of 
the  two  major  political  parties. 

Thus,  while  corporations  and  labor  unions 
are  prohibited  by  the  federal  corrupt  prac- 
tices act  from  making  contributions  in  con- 
nection with  any  election,  this  !.>;  really  no 
barrier,  because  separate  organizations'  are 
formed  for  political  purposes  onlv.  Time 
Is  contributed  by  persons  whose  salaries  are 
paid  by  labor  organizations  or  corporations 
so  the  net  result  in  many  campaigns  is  a 
donation  of  time  and  monev  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries recognli^e  fully  as  coming  from  cer- 
tain Interested  groups. 

It  wouldn't  cost  the  taxpayers  much  to 
bear  the  expen-se  of  political  campaigning, 
and  the  money  could  be  appropriated  for 
each  state  on  a  voter  registration  basis  and 
allocated  to  regularly  establLshed  political 
organizations  outside  as  well  as  mside  the 
major  parties. 

A  public  accounting  of  every  dollar  spent 
would,  of  course,  be  required.  Federal  dis- 
bursing officers  would  be  appointed  to  allo- 
cate the  funds  Just  as  federal  registrars  today 
are  designated  in  certain  states  to  supervise 
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th«  registration  procas*  for  voting.  Indi- 
vidual contributions  or  the  spending  of  pri- 
vate funds  to  elect  any  candidate  would  be 
banned  by  law.  Kaybe  some  day  tbla  wUl 
be  adopted  as  tbe  only  sure  way  to  prevent 
elections  from  being  bought  by  vested  in- 
terests. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  UNSATISKIED  JXnX>- 
MENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  9918)  to  amend  the 
Plre  and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Itlotor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  -I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
makes  it  very  difficult,  because  then  I 
cannot  ask  any  questions  of  the  Senator, 
because  he  does  not  have  to  answer  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this:  I  will  be  happy  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  as  soon  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  offered  his  first  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


POLLUTION  OP  WATER  AND  AIR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  public 
attention  at  long  last  has  been  focused 
on  the  pollution  of  our  Nation's  water 
and  air.  The  people  of  this  counti-y  no 
longer  will  tolerate  the  Shocking  con- 
tamination of  our  environment.  They 
want,  and  will  demand  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  water  we  drink  to  be  clean,  free 
of  all  pollutants.  This  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple was  recently  recognized  by  the  Sen- 
ate when  It  overwhelmingly  passed  S. 
2947  and  S.  3112,  forward-looking 
amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  and  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  have  Just  read  two  highly  provocative 
articles  on  pollution  abatement.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  waging  the  war  for  clean  air  and 
water. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
tliese  two  articles,  'Industrial  Waste 
Isolation"  by  Halcolm  S.  Crawford  and 
Clark  A.  Ritchie  in  the  May-June  1966 
edition  of  the  MiUtary  Engineer  and 
"More  Yellow  Pages,  More  Blue  Sky"  by 
W.  L.  Outhrte  In  the  May  19«5  edition  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  magazine. 


There  being  nt>  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  He  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

INDUSTBIAL    WaSTS    ISOLATION — A     NkW    CON- 
CH»T    To    PB«SB8V«    FKXsa    WaTO 

(By  Halcolm  S    Crawford  and  Clark  A. 
Ritchie) 

The  reduction  of  water  pollution  to  an  ac- 
ceptable Umlt.  as  astabU.shed  by  a  graduated 
scale  of  criteria,  la  required  of  all  local  gov- 
ernments under  tHe  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1945.  The  problem  Is  enor- 
mous. Its  Importance  Is  paramount  to  ev- 
eryone, for  It  Is  ultimately  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival. Lake  Erie,  for  example,  one  of  the  Ave 
largest  bodies  of  f»esh  water  in  the  world,  la 
now  polluted  to  the  point  where  fish  and 
aquatic  life  are  ejtlnct,  and  it  is  doubtful 
If  Us  water  Is  fit  fCr  human  use.  The  lower 
reaches  of  all  majo-  American  rivers  are  sim- 
ilarly polluted.  An  immediate  gargantuan 
effort  Is  now  required  to  attempt  to  compen- 
sate for  long  lost  time  In  coping  with  this 
condition. 

PC'LLUTION 

PolhJtlon  Is  a  toxic,  obnoxious,  disease- 
laden,  or  unusable  water  caused  by  sewage  or 
industrial  wa.ste.  Tliese  two  causes  are 
different. 

Sewage  Is  the  Batural  waste  from  man. 
animals,  and  plants,  and  occurs  by  random 
distribution.  Nature  takes  care  of  "this  sew- 
age but  when  It  K  concentrated  by  man,  a 
glut  resulU  whlcH  will  pollute  any  water- 
course. So  man  ftiust  treat  his  sewage  or 
be  faced  with  water  pollution  below  any 
point  where  It  Is  aot  treated.  Any  concen- 
tration of  sewage  on  boats  and  ships  also 
must  be  considered  as  a  contaminant  of 
some  Importance.  Vessels  should  have  fa- 
cilities to  collect  akid  dispose  of  sewage  into 
sewers  leading  to  sewage  disposal  plants 
ashore.  Treatment  of  water  not  containing 
industrial  waste  mey  be  a  fairly  simple  bio- 
chemical process.  Typical  sewage  disposal 
plants  help  the  nttural  bacteria  digest  the 
sewage  by  provldltig  more  oxygen  through 
aeration  (aerobic  process),  more  material 
surface  by  reducing  the  particle  size  of  the 
sewage,  and  temperature  control,  sedimenta- 
tion, and  agitation.  There  are  several  proc- 
esses, some  of  which  are  proprietary.  Sludge 
and  liquid  are  often  treated  separately.  Fil- 
tering, sedimentation,  and  oxygenation  are 
common  to  most  methods.  The  sewage  Is 
reduced  mostly  t0  nitrates  and  sulphates 
which  are  removed  and  dried  for  conrunercial 
fertilizer.  If  the  process  is  complete,  the 
liquid  effluent  la  very  nearly  pure  water.  But 
such  complete  trtatment  is  not  possible 
where  any  general  industrial  wnste  Is  Intro- 
duced with  the  sawerage.  This  Is  because 
industrial  wastes  kill  the  bacteria  on  which 
sewage  disposal  (fcspends.  or  it  uses  the 
oxygen  supply,  or  both. 

Chemical  treatment  of  sewage  is  available 
by  a  number  of  ppCKiesses,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally as  effective  as  biological  treatment. 
No  current  sewage  treatment  process  Is  prof- 
itable although  racovery  of  valuable  ferti- 
lizer does  reduce  the  cost. 

Industrial  wast«  is  any  water-soluble  or 
waterborne  mafceri*!  produced  by  man  which 
is  not  native  to  the  earth's  surface.  This 
includes  organic  materials  such  as  oil  prod- 
ucts; wastes  from  coal,  wood  products,  and 
the  food  Industry;  and  nearly  the  entire 
range  of  Inorganic-  chemicals  such  as  acids, 
alkalies,  metallic  salu,  cyanamldes,  and 
phenols.  Some  of  these  products  are  deadly 
poison  to  man  evea  In  very  small  quantities. 
Tbey  are  usually  poisonous  to  the  bacteria 
on  which  sewage  disposal  depends,  and  com- 
monly have  an  aUnlty  for  oxygen.  If  the 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  Is  excessive  from 
either  sewage  or  industrial  waste  treatment, 
the    water    will    be    depleted     of    dissolvM 


oxygen  and  anaerobic  decomposition  is  apt 
to  occur,  resulting  in  putrefaction,  fo'ui 
odors,  and  toxins.' 

Sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  are  seld  ti 
completely  treated  separately,  but  arc  usu.iHv 
dumped  In  the  same  sewerage  system.  T  us 
Is  an  Important  reason  why  increasing  cc:i- 
tamination  must  now  be  expected  as  wa:  r.s 
are  reused  and  approach  the  sea.  The 
greater  the  quantity  of  sewage  and  Industn.il 
waste,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  times 
the  water  passes  through  the  use-pollutir  n- 
treatment  cycle,  the  less  pure  it  can  bp 
made 

Since  sewage  di.sposal  and  Industrial  wu  ■» 
cannot  be  treated  effectively  together,  or  in 
sequence,  they  .should  be  separated  and 
handled  in  different  -systems. 

The  total  effect  of  all  pollutants  on  water- 
courses and  ground  water  must  be  thorough)"/ 
considered.  Surface  flow  Is  faster  than  un- 
derground flow  so  the  effect  Is  seen  more 
quickly.  On  the  other  hand,  when  well  wn-er 
becomes  contaminated,  it  may  take  years  of 
corrective  action  to  overcome  the  seepai; 
pollution. 

Current  treatment.  Mechanical  me.ins 
may  be  used  to  separate  waste  solids  or  serr.l- 
solids  from  liquid,  as  well  as  liquids  or  mate- 
rials of  different  densities,  and  may  be  u=pfl 
alone  or  with  chemicals.  There  are  gen- 
eral chemical  treatments  for  such  substances 
as  acids  and  alkalies,  and  specific  treatmenii 
for  poisons  and  other  substances.  Tre.ri- 
ment  Is  expensive,  although  recovery  ci 
valuable  chemicals  cuts  the  cost  and  may  in 
some  future  cases  become  profitable. 

To  keep  the  effluent  under  the  maximum 
specified  contamination  limits,  it  Is  comnio;i 
practice  to  use  good  water  to  dilute  the  co;;- 
centratlon  of  wastes.  This  is  an  abominable 
practice — the  equivalent  of  throwing  gocd 
money  after  bad.  The  effluent  is  made  le^; 
objectionable  by  treatment,  but  cannot  be 
compared  with  effective  sewage  treatmeiu 
which  returns  relatively  pure  water  to  the 
watercourse.  There  are  many  objections  to 
most  of  the  present  Industrial  waste  treat- 
ment. Usually  the  effluent,  although  le: 
objectionable,  still  contains  more  chemic.'.s 
than  the  influent,  and  thus  it  has  a  strange 
taste  or  is  unpotable.  It  is  often  disturbing 
or  fatal  to  organisms  on  which  effective  sew- 
age disposal  depends.  Although  it  m.nv  be 
legally  adjudged  as  fit  for  man  or  beast  it 
may  not  be  acceptable  for  Industrial  u?e' 
Also,  it  may  be  unusable  when  It  is  re- 
treated downstream  or  when  evaporation 
reconceutrates  Its  poisons  above  maximum 
allowable  limits.  Property  values  along  pol- 
luted watercourses  will  steadily  decline,  .^.s 
will  commercial  fishing,  recreation,  and  re- 
sort enterprises.  Underground  water  s'.ip- 
plies  are  damaged,  and  In  the  streams 
treated  industrial  wastes  often  yield  precip- 
itates which  coat  the  bottom  and  upset  the 
ecology.  The  aesthetic  beauty  and  the  rcr- 
rcational  satisfaction  of  life  at  a  scenic  bodv 
of  pure  water  will  be  lost.  This  last  valiu? 
is  priceless,  particularly  in  a  crowded  and 
troubled  world. 

If  the  policy  of  conventional  waste  v.-.-»ier 
treatment  Is  followed,  pollution  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  The  population  In  tlie 
lowlands  will  be  driven  away,  as  It  has  been 
through  the  ages  wherever  potable,  fre.sh 
water  Is  no  longer  available.  The  rise  of  t!ip 
vast,  rich  Industrial  complex  In  the  Uniteii 
States  has  been  compounding  Its  own  trou- 
ble, drop  by  deadly  drop.  New  treatment 
methods  are  npt  visuallEed  as  a  solution  lo 
the  foul  water  problem  in  the  near  futr.re; 
hence,  a  radically  different  course  is  pro- 
posed. 


'  Both  aerobic  and  anaerobic  decomposi- 
tion may  be  used  to  treat  sewage  and  some 
chemicals. 


ISOUlTiON    METHOD 

The  crux  of  the  pollution  problem  Is  the 
preventic^.  of  industrial  waste  from  enter- 
ing any  part  of  the  nation's  water  supply, 
thus  avoiding  Its  contamination  and  per- 
mitting effective  sewage  treatment.  This 
means  that  industrial  waste  may  not  enter 
any  body  of  water,  including  tidewater,  in 
any  manner  -  or  be  dumped  on  the  soil  where 
It  could  eventually  leach  Into  some  water 
supply  by  the  action  of  rain  water.  The  key. 
therefore.  Is  Isolation  of  Industrial  waste. 

All  Industrial  waste  must,  therefore,  be 
collected  by  pipeline  or  transport  into  Its  own 
fvstem,  which  may  be  either  public  or  pri- 
vate depending  on  distances  and  convenience 
of  admiulstratlon.  A  monitoring  system 
to  police  the  sewers  of  a  city  and  control  the 
wastes  entering  them  will  be  necessary. 

Industrial  wastes  may  be  concentrated  by 
private  or  public  plants.  local  recovery  after 
concentration  could  very  well  become  profit- 
able. Also.  It  might  be  more  economical  to 
concentrate  the  material  locally  and  trans- 
port It  than  to  build  and  maintain  long  sepa- 
raie  Industrial  waste  collection  lines. 
Methods  of  concentration  may  include 
evaporation  (Including  fractional  and 
destructive  distillation),  chemical  change, 
and  precipitation.  Evajxjratlon  will  prob- 
ably be  the  cheapest.  If  a  great  amount  of 
evaporation  is  involved,  leakproof.  inertly 
lined  evaporation  basins  may  be  used,  wiih 
open  sides  and  roofs  to  prevent  redllullon  by 
rain.  Waste  sprays  would  increase  evapora- 
tion as  would  heat.  Concentration  may  be 
accelerated  physically  by  using  evaporators, 
heaters,  distillers,  and  chemicals.  If  frac- 
tional distillation  is  Involved,  for  example, 
economic  recovery  of  valuable  substances 
,^lay  result  directly.  Depending  on  the  sub- 
st.inces  involved,  concentration  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  liquid  state  or  by  destructive 
distillation  to  the  solid  state.  In  some  few 
instances  certain  wastes  may  be  commer- 
cially valuable  without  first  concentrating 
them. 

If  recovery  is  not  attempted,  it  may  not 
always  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  con- 
centration stage.  In  such  ca.';es.  it  mav  be 
desirable  to  isolate,  collect,  and  dispose  of 
the  wastes  as  they  are. 

In  any  event,  regardless  of  how  many  of 
the  above  steps  are  taken,  there  will  ustially 
be  an  undesirable  product  remaining  which 
will  require  disposal. 

DISPOSAL 

Material  which  must  be  disposed  of  can  be 
carried  to  the  ocean  depths  beyond  the  con- 
tinental sheU  and  dropped  to  the  bottom  in 
suitable  containers,  In  the  same  way  that 
some  radioactive  wastes  are  handled.  But 
this  method  would  be  very  expensive.  Only 
when  an  Industrial  waste,  reduced  to  the 
solid  state.  Is  Insoluble  In  water  may  It  be 
dumped  In  the  open.  An  alternative'  would 
be  to  provide  dry  storage  dumps  or  safe 
containers. 

Since  most  poU.ble  water  occurs  either  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  surface,  it  is  possible 
safely  to  dispose  of  Industrial  wastes  deep 
imderground.  The  one  basic  criterion  is 
that  it  must  never  contaminate  the  potable 
water  supply.  Some  progressive,  forward- 
looking  states  require  that  salt  water  which 
comes  to  the  surface  with  crude  petroleum 
or  gas  must  be  returned  to  some  deep,  safe 
stratiun   which   is   sufUclently  porous  to  re- 

-■  The  only  exceptions  would  be  where  the 
Industrial  waste  is  a  substance,  such  as  lime 
water  or  sulphur  water  which  Is  native  to 
the  watercourse,  and  which  Is  In  concentra- 
tions not  higher  than  those  already  native 
to  the  watercourse,  and  which  will  not  up- 
set the  ecology,  potability,  or  usability  of 
the  water. 
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ceive  It.  This  Is  one  good  clue  to  disposal 
Uquld  wastes  could  be  dumped  down  a 
tightly  cased  drill  hole  which  extends  at 
least  1,000  feet  below  sea  level,  and  prefer- 
ably deeper.  (A  city  of  5,000  feei  elevation 
above  sea  level  would  need  a  cated  hole  at 
least  6,000  feet  deep.)  The  hole  should  be 
drilled  to  the  bottom  of  the  porous  stratum 
selected  .so  as  to  present  as  much  absorbing 
.•surface  as  possible.  Geological  and  chomical 
engineers  sliould  be  consulted  for  drilimg 
and  maintaining  such  an  installation.  Aban- 
doned shafts  may  sometimes  be  found  which 
are  adequate  to  receive  liquid  Industrial 
wast*.  Suspended  solids  in  the  wastes  would 
have  U)  be  smaller  than  the  smallest  inter- 
stloes  between  granules  in  the  porous  stra- 
tum that  would  receive  them.  There  should 
be  no  physical  or  chemical  bonding  to  block 
the  pores  and  the  liquid  waste  should  have 
a  low  viscosity  to  permit  free  flow  through 
the  porous  stratum.  Primary  treatment 
should  meet  these  criteria. 

In  summary,  the  following  possibilities  to 
be  considered  in  any  economic  study  of  the 
disposal  of  Industrial  waste  are  proposed: 
solidify  w!4fites  into  a  safe  waler-insoluble 
material  and  store  above  ground;  store  water- 
soluble  solids  in  containers  or  in  bulk  m 
dry  storage  protected  from  rain  or  surface 
water;  pump  or  drain  Uqulds  down  to  a  deep 
safe  porotis  stratum  underground:  transport 
and  dump  wastes  in  the  ocean  depths  Any 
method  selected  generally  win  be  expensive, 

AIR    POLLCTION 

While  water  pollution  should  receive  the 
highe-st  priorliy  nationally,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  contaminated  air  is  also 
a  killer.  In  certain  areas,  air  p.jllution  Is 
acute.  With  Industrial  airborne  wastes  the 
culprit.  There  are  even  traces  of  poUutlon 
in  rain  water  because  of  air  pollution. 

ALto  certain  chemicals  used  as  Insecticides 
ar.d  weed  killers  leave  a  residue  having  a 
lingering  toxic  effect  which  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  viewpoint  of  general  public 
health  and  safety  in  pollution  abatement  m 
water  and  air.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
cipitate electronically  or  to  wash  with  water 
the  airborne  wastes,  to  remove  particles  and 
to  dissolve  or  absorb  the  toxicants  Water  or 
-solvent  used  :n  this  process  would  be  treated 
as  liquid  Industrial  waste  (which  it  then 
would  be ) .  It  may  also  be  necessarv  to  refine 
fossU  fuels  to  eliminate  sulphur  and  perhaps 
some  other  substances  to  prevent  air  con- 
t-inunation.  Completely  burned,  pure  hy- 
drocarbons yield  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
vapors,  both  of  which  are  native  to  the  at- 
mosphere. Heat  and  energy  without  com- 
busUon.  such  r.s  from  atomic  energy,  may 
represent  a  partial  future  solution  to  air 
pollution  abatement.  The  problem  of  con- 
taminated air  should  be  vigoroaslv  pursued 
before  It  reaches  the  proportions  of  the  uglv 
water  pollution  specter. 

CONCLUSION 

One  over-all  project  for  treating  both 
sewage  and  Industrial  waste  to  meet  current 
criteria  has  been  estimated  to  co.st  »50  bil- 
lion to  $60  billion.  It  includes  separation  of 
storm  water  from  sewage,  treatment  of  ail 
sewage,  and  treatment  of  industrial  waste. 
This  would  result  in  a  very  expensive  Im- 
provement of  some  of  the  water  supply,  par- 
ticularly at  the  higher  elevations.  It  would 
remove  sewage  pollution  from  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  watercourses,  but  the  treated 
industrial  waste  would  still  be  present  with 
its  obnoxious  effects,  making  the  water  un- 
potable and  sufficiently  toxic  to  be  unusable. 
The  ecological  cycle  of  nature  would  be  un- 
balanced at  the  lower  elevations  where  the 
greatest  concentration  of  population  occurs. 
One  step  further  is  essential — to  usolate  and 
dispose  of  industrial  wastes.  This  would 
require  a  separate  collection  system  plus  the 
equipment  to  concentrate,  recover,  and  final- 


ly dispose  of  the  residue  as  outlined.  Esti- 
mates of  cost  for  a  complete  Job  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  run  as  high  as  $100  billion.  This 
IE  roughly  equal  to  a  years  Federal  budget, 
the  cost  of  a  few  years  of  manned  space  ex- 
ploration, or  twice  the  yearly  defense  budg- 
et, but  it  is  the  minimum  necessarv  to  en- 
sure safety  for  the  future 

In  order  to  control  water  pollution  it  i-; 
neces.iary  to  ln.-=tall  new  sewage  collection  and 
disposal  systems  and  to  expand  present  svs- 
tems;  to  separate  all  saniiarv  and  storm 
sewage  systems;  and  lo  add  an  industrial 
waste  system,  with  each  system  isolated  l.'om 
the  other  two.  Sanitary  lines  must  be  con- 
nected to  a  sewer  or  septic  tr.nk  and  the 
sewage  treated:  marine  scw.age  and  animal 
waste  must  be  collected  and  di!!posed  of  in 
shore  f.acilitles:  and  the  total  effect  of  insecti- 
cides and  weed-killing  chemicals  must  be 
determined  and  necessarv  corrective  actions 
taken. 

Except  m  rare  cases,  industrial  wa.'ie  can- 
not be  effectively  treated  and  returned  to 
the  water  supply  as  can  sanitarv  sewage. 
The  keynote  Is  total  isolation  of  industrial 
waste.  After  l.<=olatlon  and  concentration, 
economic  recovery  of  some  chemicals  may  fol- 
low. The  solid  or  liquid  residual  wast«  must 
not  be  returned  to  the  water  supplv.  Non- 
water  soluble  solid  waste  residue  presents  no 
problem.  Soluble  solid  or  liquid  waste  resi- 
due must  be  held  In  containers  or  stored 
la  dry  land  areas  or  In  the  sea  beyond  con- 
tinental shelf.  Liquid  waste  may"  be  piped 
underground  to  some  porous  stratum  well 
below  sea  level.  As  progress  Is  made,  pollu- 
tion crtt.crla  mu.?t  be  upgraded  in  each  in- 
stance until  the  filth  in  lower  grade  waters 
Is  eliminated.  Raising  the  criteria  and  im- 
proving the  techniques  and  faciUiies  must 
continue  until  the  lower  watercourses  are 
again  fresh.  Then,  all  water  mav  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  of  p-urtty. 

The  strange  taste  in  much  of  the  water 
supply,  first  noticeable  years  ago  and  which 
has  now  reached  the  objectionable  level,  took 
years  to  build  up  Old  treatment  methods 
are  not  a  cure — only  an  expensive  postpone- 
ment of  disaster.  The  cause  must  be  elimi- 
nated now  or  the  dregs  of  industrial  might 
will  nun  the  most  precious  of  all  natural 
resources — pure  water. 

Advantages  of  tkf  Isolatio.n  or  Industrial 
Waste 
1     No  tre.<ited  or  raw  industrial  waste  would 
be  allowed   to  enter  fresh  water. 

2.  The  nation's  fresh  water  supply  would 
be  effectively  Increased,  and  the  quality 
greatly  improved 

3.  Little  is  known  of  the  total  effects  of 
many  of  the  substances  from  indtistrial 
wastes.  How  do  they  effect  such  things  as 
physical  and  mental  health,  attitude,  muta- 
tion, and  the  like?  The  method  proposed 
would  eliminate  this  enigma  bv  removing 
the  cause. 

4.  Less  fresh  t\ater  would  be  used  in  tlie 
process,  because  the  deg:ree  of  dilutlrn  would 
have  a  direct  ber-.ring  on  the  cost  The  more 
water  used  in  tlie  process  and  entering  tlie 
waste,  the  more  frech  water  would  have  to  be 
removed   by   evaporation   or  distillation 

5.  No  good  water  would  be  u-ed  to  dilute 
the  treated  industrial  waste  efCuent.  because 
there  is  no  treatment  and  no  effiuent  to  re- 
turn to  the  watercourse. 

6    Fresh     water     would     be     recovered     by 
evaporation   or   dl.stiUation    from   the   Indus 
trial   woite  when   it  is  concentrated  as  p= 
of  the  process. 

7.  Recovery  of  chemicals  would  reduceToct. 
and  could   become  profitable. 

8.  Sewage  disposal  would  be  practical  over 
the  full  lengrth  of  a  wntercoiu-se.  since  there 
would  be  no  Industrial  waste  chemicals  in 
the  water  to  prevent  eflective  sewage  disposal. 
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9.  Expensive  and  only  partially  satisfactory 
treatment  to  znaJce  contaminated  water 
potable  would  be  avoided. 

10.  With  the  return  of  fresh  water  to  the 
watercoursea,  beauty  would  replace  ugllnees: 
parka,  resorte,  and  recreation  areas  would 
replace  polluted  areas  where  rats  and  trash 
now  abound:  and  the  specter  of  death  would 
be  replaced  with  the  vigor  and  satisfaction 
of  productive  life. 
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More    Yellow    Paces.    More    BLt'E    Sky 
(By  W.  L.  Guthrie.  Chalrmnn,  Pure  Air  Com- 
mittee, rWLA) 

Let  your  fingers  do  the  walking  through 
the  Yellow  Pages  of  plumbing  supplies,  gar- 
bage disposal  units,  salvage  or  service  opera- 
tions for  earthbound  waste  of  every  typo. 

Who  Is  In  business  dealing  with  the 
fifty  million  tons  of  scrap  poured  Into  the 
sky  each  week? 

When  the  man  on  the  radio  says  "air  pol- 
lution control  Is  everyones  business,"  he  is 
only  kidding. 

Resolution  number  two  of  the  Florida 
Division  means  business,  and  busine.-ss  will 
be  good. 

Listen  to  the  sound  of  a  new  breeze  stir- 
ring, of  fresh  folding  money  In  motion. 
Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Florida 
Division  of  Izaak  Walton  League  in  Directors' 
Meeting  in  Silver  Springs,  Florida  on  Novem- 
ber 28-29.  1964,  recognizes  that  the  air  is 
not  the  proper  place  to  dump  wastes  and  be 
It  further  resolved  that  the  Leag-.ie  believes 
a  nationwide  tonnage  fine  for  aerial  dispo- 
sition of  waste  material  Is  the  logical,  effec- 
tive basis  for  the  retention  of  w:iste  prodi-.cts. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  you  say.  "We  want  to  pre- 
vent air  pollution,  not  license  it!  What  are 
you  Florida  people  sniffing,  besides  gUie?" 
For  one  thing,  relatively  clean  air.  For  an- 
other business.  Big  business.  BUlloriB  of 
dollars  worth  of  equipment  will  be  designed, 
manufactured,  sold,  installed,  serviced,  re- 
placed by  better  equipment.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  material  will  be  salvaged  for 
re-use.  material  now  abandoned  by  its  own- 
ers, (Misonlng  the  air. 

"But  we  have  no  equipment  designed  or 
built  to  capture  these  wastes  at  the  source." 
Neither  did  we  have  a  way  to  send  a  man 
around  the  world  In  ninety  minutes.  Who 
can  believe  that  the  nation  which  proposes 
to  send  a  man  or  men  to  the  moon,  and 
bring  them  back,  cannot  devise  a  way  to  cap- 
ture material,  gaseous  or  otherwise,  already 
neatly  funnelled  through  a  long  tube?  Not 
us. 

Can't  afford  it?  We  can't  afford  not  to 
create  more  manufacturing  capacity,  niore 
Jobs.  The  cost  of  the  equipment?  You  can 
remember  when  a  ball  pen  cost  fifteen  dol- 
lars, and  It  wasn't  very  good  at  that.  Today 
your  wife  can  buy  a  handful  of  pens  at  the 
supermarket  for  thirty  nine  cents,  and  they 
are  good  pens.  Why?  Because  there  was  a 
market  for  pens.  Today  there  is  no  market 
for  equipment  to  capture  the  waste  pouring 
from  those  discharge  tubes  called  "smoke- 
stacks" and  "tailpipes". 

There  is  no  market  today  becavise  the  cost 
of  aerial  dumping,  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of 
dirty  air,  is  a  concealed  cost.  It  is  the  cost 
of  a  new  set  of  drapes.  It  Is  the  cost  of  re- 
painting your  house.  It  Is  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization. It  Is  the  millions  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Today  these  costs 
are  not  directly  and  correctly  reflected  in  the 
price  lists  of  the  goods  and  services:  the  pro- 
duction of  which  causes  waste  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  air.  The  heart  of  success 
la  good  accounting,  and  this  is  not  good  ac- 
counting. The  business  world  cannot  exist 
without  accounting,  and  business  accounting 
Is  done  In  dollars,  not  subjective  Judgments. 
It  can  reasonably  be  hoped  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  American  Industry,  after 
an  Initial  and  automatic  scream  of  "foul!" 
will  recognize  that  here  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  procedure  of  "dump  a  ton.  pny  for  a  ton". 


Is  relief  from  the  eidless  battles  with  neigh- 
bors, relief  from  the  necessity  to  make  de- 
cisions without  anr  reasonable  criteria,  re- 
lief from  competitive  problems  stemming 
from  unequal  treatment,  relief  from  the  end- 
less harrassment  fcy  government  at  every 
level,  government  fchlch  itself  has  no  rea- 
sonable criteria. 

And  there  will  he  relief  from  what  we 
thought  was  an  "Air  Pollution  Problem'". 
It  was  not.  It  was  fi  waste  dlsposul  problem, 
all  along.  If  we  can  do  without  seeming  to 
beat  a  dead  horse,  let  us  examine  some  of 
the  terms  and  conoepts  .stemming  from  this 
mls-ldentiflc;ition  of  the  problem. 

Confucius  said  Oiat  "when  what  Is  said 
Is  not  what  la  meant,  then  that  which  ought 
to  be  done  Is  not  dftiie.  and  the  people  stand 
about  In  helples.s  confusion".  He  was  talk- 
ing about  air  pollution  terminology,  and  pro- 
cedure, traditional  style.  For  example,  an 
article  may  be  titled  "The  Control  of  Air 
Pollution '.  Everyone  knows  that  a  mass  of 
dirty  air  cannot  be  held  on  a  siding  In  the 
sky,  it  cannot  be  herded  to  a  remote  spot 
there  to  be  freshened  by  rains,  for  on  our 
little  space  ship  earth  there  are  no  remote 
spots.  It  cannot  bo  graded  like  potatoes,  and 
assigned  county  by  county,  so  many  rotten 
spots  to  tills,  so  maBy  rotten  spots  to  that,  as 
envisioned  by  the  establishment  of  county 
by  county  "Air  QuaJlty  Standards",  which  is 
Itself  a  euphenumlsm  for  air  pollution  stand- 
ards. Nor  can  this  mass  of  dirty  air  be 
cleaned  up  by  man.  for  it.  will  scatter  and 
merge  with  other  tllrty  nlr  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  eartli. 

What  Is  mennl  then  by  "Tlie  Control  of 
Air  Pollution?"  .■Snr.-'ly  what  Is  meant  is  the 
retention  of  wa.»t«  products.  Resolution 
number  two  names  this  as  the  business  at 
hand.  Nobody  ever  talked  about  "The  Con- 
trol of  Itching  Caused  by  Pleas".  Who  wants 
to  Itch? 

Again.  It  Is  .Bald,  that  n  certain  city's  "Air 
Pollution  Problem"  is  caused  by  a  ranue  of 
mountain."!,  preventing  the  otit  flow  of  the 
polluted  air.  Nonsense.  The  air  pollution 
Is  caused  by  dumping  so  many  tons  of  waste 
In  the  air. 

Is  air  pollution  cnused  by  an  Inversion  In 
temperature  In  Gotls  own  sky?  No.  It  Is 
caused  by  dumping  so  many  tons  of  waste 
in  the  air. 

Is  air  pollution  taused  by  the  Improper 
location  of  a  large  Itack  where  tons  of  fuel 
are  used?  Not  at  all.  The  location  of  a  stack 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tonnage-  dis- 
charged. The  location  may  affect  the  num- 
ber of  complaints  directed  to  that  particu- 
lar discharge  facility  Hopefully,  stacks  have 
been  located  with  ap  eye  to  the  loss  of  Iden- 
tity of  the  plume  le  the  general  gloom.  It 
hf^  been  a  fairly  successful  dodge,  what 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  weather  reporting 
which  carelessly  calls  smoke  from  somebody 
else's   town   "haze".  '^ 

To  [xjlluie  means  to  soil.  To  soli  Is  to  mis- 
place material  Air  has  many  contaminants, 
some  placed  there  By  nature,  mostly  placed 
there  by  man.  BuS  they  are  pollutants,  or 
contamlnanu.  and  to  say  that  they  are  not 
In  f.ict  pollutants  uttil  they  reach  such  and 
such  a  concentration,  us  does  the  classicist 
In  "air  pollution  cantrol"  work,  Is  to  blow 
the  old  ball  game  lu  the  first  Inning. 

As  for  "Air  Quality  Standards"  no  one  has 
been  able  to  agree  oa  Just  how  much  sulphur 
dioxide  ought  to  be  in  the  air.  By  law  It  is 
so  many  paru  per  Million,  with  a  dlffererrt 
law  In  each  locality.  If  air  pollution  st.-nd- 
ards  are  desirable,  ttien  standards  ought  to 
be  set  up  for  other  unwanted  phenomena. 
Thus  we  could  look  forward  tn  a  goal  of  so 
many  murders  per  njonth.  so  many  accidents 
per  day.  so  ni.iny  new  c.ises  of  emphysema 
per  week  per  hospital.  Which  of  you  will 
volunteer  to  fill  the  quotas  decided  upon? 

Resolution  number  two  does  not  Ignore  a 
standard.  It  h.us  otte  The  best  and  most 
effective  standard  la.  ihe  world,  ihe  dollar 
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It  should  be  understood  that  the  Invalu- 
able work  done  by  the  physician  in  deter- 
mining that  dirty  air  is  harmful  to  health 
the  economists  tabulation  of  the  damage  to 
physical  property,  the  agriculturists  det:u;- 
Ing  of  damage  to  crops,  the  endless  charts 
and  tables  showing  the  various  combinations 
of  temperature,  velocity,  pollutants,  time 
dewpolnt.  pollutant  origin,  and  so  on,  this 
work  was  invaluable  for  one  reason — it  ui- 
dicated  clearly  that  the  air  is  not  the  proper 
pi, ice  to  dump  wastes.  These  works  pro- 
vided  not  the  slightest  clue  to  the  best  w:iv 
to  prevent  aerial  dumping. 

Resolution  number  two  says  the  best  way 
is  to  put  waste  material  on  a  business  b.isis 
Not  government  business,  private  busiiies* 
If  the  Federal  Government  will  simply  t  ike 
the  position  that  tlie  dumping  of  private 
property  (waste  material)  In  the  nations 
sky  is  undesirable,  and  set  a  time  schedule 
of  dumping  flues  as  a  deterrent,  we  will  see 
American  ingenuity,  American  private  en- 
terprise. American  can  do  produce  ne*- 
Yellow  Pages  and  a  clearer  sky  than  you 
might  dream  possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiiini. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  letJislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  a,sk  unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonam  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordei'ed. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
AMVETS  -AMERICAN  VETERANS 
OF  -WORLD  WAR  II) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presiden:. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HR 
13284. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  LECisLAirvE  Clerk.  A 
bill  .H.R.  132841  to  redefine  eligibility 
for  membership  in  AMVETS — American 
Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  measure  has  been  cleared  with  the 
majority  leadership,  the  minority  leader- 
ship, and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  E.astlandI,  to 
which  thei'e  was  referred  a  companion 
bill,  which  was  Inti'oduced  in  the  Senate 
(S.  3336)  on  May  10. 1966. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  pa.ssed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  today.  It 
is  very  similar  to  the  bill  that  the  Senate 
previously  passed  today  for  the  American 
Legion.  The  bill  would  amend  the  char- 
ter of  AMVETS  to  admit  the  cold  war 
veterans  to  membership  In  AMVETS. 

Mr.  DO\nNICK.  Mr.  President,  wi;: 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  understand 
that  what  we  are  doing  now  is  adoptin? 
the  Hou.^c  bill  tliat  came  over  this  after- 
noon? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  hope  to 
adopt  the  House  bill  that  came  over  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  taking  the  Initiative  In  connec- 
tion with  this  measure.  I  think  that  It 
Is  an  excellent  bill  and  I  hope  that  It 
passes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
approval  of  the  bill  and  the  expression 
of  his  hope  that  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


POLITICAL  USE  OF  THE  USIA  FILM 
"JOHN  F.  KENNEDY— YEARS  OF 
LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF  DRUMS" 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
fi-ont  page  of  today's  Washington  Post  is 
published  an  article  written  by  George 
Lardner,  Jr.,  entitled  "USIA's  Film  on 
Kennedy  Booked  In  Political  Drive." 

The  article  states  that  a  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  who  Is  running  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  incumbent 
Republican  Glen  R.  Davis,  acknowledged 
that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film, 
"John  F.  Kennedy— Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums."  will  be  u.sed  to  help  raise 
money  to  finance  his  campaign.  Ap- 
parently the  film  will  be  shown  on  Sep- 
tember 28  as  a  "Midwest  Premiere."  with 
tickets  being  sold  at  $5  per  person  and 
$25  for  reserved  seats.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  profits  will  be  used  for  r>emocratic 
campaigning  and  30  percent  will  go  U3 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

Mr.  President.  I  well  recall  that  on 
Auprust  26.  1965,  the  Senate  passed  a  res- 
olution, reciting  that  we  wished  to  make 
an  exception  to  the  law  w^hich  prohibits 
USIA  films  from  being  shown  anywhere 
except  overseas.  USIA  Ls.  of  course,  de- 
signed for  overseas  activities  and  not  for 
domestic  activities.  Nevertheless,  we  felt 
that  the  law  should  be  modified  to  permit 
the  Ameilcan  people  to  see  this  film 
about  the  late  President. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  authorized 
USIA  to  tran.sfer  six  master  copies  of  the 
film  to  the  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and 
the  exclusive  rights  for  the  center  to 
distribute  these  copies.  "  The  resolution 
also  provided  as  follows: 

The  net  proceeds  resulting  froni  any  sucli 
distribution  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  benefit  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

This  specific  provision  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  reinforced  by  the  following  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  committee  report 
which  accompanied  the  resolution  and  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  111,  part  16,  page  22070: 

The  committee  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no  partisan  political  consideration  in  the 
arrangements  made  for  distributing  the  film 


in  the  United  States  and  that  there  should 
be  no  showing  of  the  film,  as  at  a  political 
convention,  for  example,  which  would  serve 
a  partisan  polltlcEj  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  specific  provision  writ- 
ten into  the  resolution,  coupled  with  the 
intention  of  the  committee  above  set 
forth,  which  was  certainly  considered  by 
the  Senate,  I  find  this  action  taken  by 
the  Milwaukee  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittee and  the  Democratic  candidate  a 
most  brazen  and  contemptible  violation 
of  the  rights  of  taxpayers  whose  taxes 
paid  for  the  film  and  of  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  All  of 
tiie  net  profits  fiom  this  showing  should 
go  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts — and  not  just  that  portion 
which  a  few  Wisconsin  Democrats  see  fit 
to  transfer  to  the  Center.  I  would 
guess  that  the  late  Pi'esident  would  turn 
over  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  the  abuse 
£uid  misuse  proposed  to  be  made  of  this 
film  by  a  few  greedy  members  of  his 
own  party. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei'k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  August  25,  1966; 

S  642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K, 
Won;  and 

S  2104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harriet  C. 
Chambers. 

On  Augvist  30,  1966: 

S  2663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dinesh 
Ku.niar   Poddar    and    Girish    Kumar   Poddar. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report     o.v    Milttary    CoNSTErcTioN    Con- 

TR.^CTS  .^WARDED  ON  OTHER  THAN  A  COMPETI- 
TIVE Bid  Basis 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Commander 
for  Contracts,  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command,  Washington,  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  military  con- 
struction  contracts   awarded   on   other   than 


a  competitive  bid  basis,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30.  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Export  Control,  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report    on    Department    or    Defense    Pro- 

CVREMENT    FROM    SMALL    AND    OTHER    BUSI- 
NESS Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics  i .  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Establishment     of    a     Clearinghocse     for 

COMMEHCIAL       AKD       PKOCVREMENT        ST.'^ND- 
ARDS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  and  support  representation  of 
United  States  Interests  in  voluntary  inter- 
national commercial  standards  activities,  to 
establish  a  clearinghouse  for  commercial  and 
procurement  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  Bccc«npanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  U  S.  Information   Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  US  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Washington,  DC,  transmuting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  Juno  30.  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Conimiiiee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports    of    Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptir- 
suant  to  law.  a  report  on  need  to  establish 
fees  for  furnishing  abstracts  of  medical 
records  and  related  services  to  private  par- 
ties, Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
He?.!t)-!.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  Au- 
gust 1966  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  en  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tlie  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  statements  of  Government  Print- 
ing OfBce.  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  en  Gc. - 
ernment  Operations. 

Reports  on  Receipt  of  Applications  for 
Loans  Under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  un 
application  by  the  Cameron  County  Water 
Control  and  improvement  District  No.  5  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  (With  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interii^r 
and  Insular  AtTairs. 

A  letter  from  the  .teslst,ant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
application  by  the  North  Poudre  Irrigation 
Co.  of  Weilington.  Colo  .  for  a  loan  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  (with  accom- 
panying papers  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  pn 
application  by  the  North  Extension  Canal  Co. 
or  Grace  Idaho,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  .Act  (with  accompany- 
ing pai>erE);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Minerals  Exploration  Assistance 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  minerals  exploration  assistance  program. 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Administration  or  Poreicn 
Agents  Registration  Act  or  1938 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  for  the 
calendar  year  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2979.  A  bin  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  to  the 
territory  of  Guam  (Rept.  No.  1564). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  3433.  A  bill  t<3  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  steal,  embezzle,  or  otherwise  un- 
lawfully take  property  from  a  pipeline  (Rept, 
No.  1555). 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  impact  of  overhead  elec- 
tric transmls.sion  lines  and  towers  upon 
scenic  a.s.sets,  zoning  and  community  plan- 
ning, property  values,  and  real  estate  reve- 
nues (Rept.  No.  1556). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with   an   amendment: 

H.R.  8058.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947  (Rept.  No.  1558). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  11428.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  or 
September  8.  1960.  relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington Channel  waterfront  (Rept.  No.  1579), 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  293.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  In  the 
District  of  Columbia   (Rept,  No.  1557). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  frum  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  incorpo- 
rating The  American  Legion  so  as  to  redeflnf 
eligibility  for  membership  (Rept.  No,  1559); 

H.R,  2349,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward   (Rept.  No.  1560); 

H.R.  3671,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jss.'- 
phine  Ann  Bellzla  (Rept.  No.  1561); 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  F 
Reagan.   Jr,    (Rept,   No,    1562); 

Hii.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lessees 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Logtown,  Miss 
(Rept.  No,  1566); 

HJl.6fl06.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Li  Tsu 
(Nako)    Chrn   (Rept.  No.   1567); 

H  R.  7141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronulc. 
Whelan    (Rept.    No.    1568); 

H.R.  7446,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employres  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Norfolk  Have,  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
(Rept.  No.  1569); 

HJi.  7671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Soliwoda    (Rept.   No.   1570); 

H.R.  10656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim- 
bcrly  Ann   Yang    (Rept.   No.   1571); 

H.R.  10990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ, 
Alan  DeYoung.  U.S.  Army  (Rept.  No.  1572); 

H.R.  11038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Edna  S.  Bettendorf   (Rept.  No.   1673); 

H.R,  11251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hu- 
bert J.  Kupper   (Rept.  No.   1574); 

H.R.  11271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 


Defense  at  the  Granite  City  Defense  Depot. 
Granite  City.  111.   (IRept,   No.   1575); 

H.R.  11347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Anna  Piotrowski.  formerly  Czeslawa  Marek 
(Rept.    No.    1576): 

H.R.  11844  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Giusepplna  Xnnalfa  Feole  (Rept,  No,  1577); 
and 

H,R.  12950,  An  a«t  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlerz     (Caslmer)     Krzykowskl     (Rept.    No. 

1578). 

By  Mr.  BURDICIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary.   wilUout   iimendment: 

H.R,  14379.  An  ait  fur  the  relief  of  John 
R.  McKinney  iRept,  No.  1564);  and 

H.R.  14514,  An  aat  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
M,  Nicholos  (Rept.  No.  1565), 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  tile  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  Wnendment: 

S.  1347.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Pu^et  Sound 
Plywood,  Inc.,  of  TJacoma,  Wash.  (Rept.  No. 
1563.. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  nddi4on.i1  amendments: 

S.  3389.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establlsh- 
men:  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Gapden,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  15331 . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  an  aoiendment: 

S.  3230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Snjithsonlan  Institution,  to 
negotiate  coopera'lve  agreements  granting 
couce.sslons  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  of  iudividiuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ( Rept  No.  isaoi. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Comniittee  on  tules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

S.  3553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T.   Brooks    (Rept,   Nlo    1581), 

By  Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with  aji 
amendment: 

S,  1515,  A  bill  to  include  the  construction 
of  an  additional  spfen  rs  p.irt  of  the  author- 
ized reconstruction,  enlargement,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  bridge  )acros.s  the  Mlssls.cippl  at 
Rock  Island.  111.  (I^pt.  No.  1582). 


By  Mr   JACKSON: 
S.  3792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  An- 
thony J.  Corso,  U.S.  Air  Force  ( retired  i;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


BILLS  IKTRODUCED 

Bills  were  intit)duced,  read  the  first 
time,   and.   by   uoanimou.s  con.sent,   the 
second  time,  and  jeferred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MUSIJIE: 

S.  3787.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretnry  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Eugeriie  11.  oivned  by  J,  C,  Strout,  of  Mil- 
brlclge.  Maine,  to  lie  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  full  coa.stwi.'se  priv- 
ileges: to  the  Comn»ittee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr.  RUSafeLL  of  Georgia: 

S.  3788  A  bill  to  arovlde  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  proirty  of  the  United  States 
to  or  on  behalf  of  <he  city  of  Savannah  and 
Chatham  Couiur.  On  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    EA.STtAND: 

R  3789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kyung 
K>e  Suh:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S  :J790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  G, 
Dediot:   to  the  Comrnlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By   Mr.   MAGKUSON    (by  request): 

S,  3791,  A  bill  to  promote  and  support  rep- 
resentation of  US.  Interests  in  voluntary  in- 
ternational cornmettial  stand.irds  actlviiies. 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  commercial 
procurement  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses:  to  the  Commflttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  df  Mr  Macnuson  when  he 
Introduced  tiie  above  bill,  wh'ch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  SENATE 
WITH    RESPECT    TO    TROOP    DE- 
PLOYMENT IN  EUROPE 
Mr.    MANSFIELD    <  f or    himself,    Mr 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers.  M: 
Hill,  Mr.  Rv.ssell  of  Georgia.  Mr.  H.n-- 
DEN,  Mr.   Magnuson,  Mr.   P.astore,  M: 
Symington.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  H.art,  Mi 
Brewster,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr 
Byrd   of   Virginia,    and   Mr.   Taliviadgei 
submitted  a  re.soUition   (S.  Res.  300 »  to 
express  sense  of  Senate  with  respect  to 
troop  deployment  in  Europe,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  desk  until  Septem- 
ber 6,  1966,  without  reference. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  ii! 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. ) 


PROMOTION  OF  U.S.  INTERESTS 
IN  VOLUNTARY  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL  STANDARDS  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Secrc- 
tai-y  of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  promote  and 
support  representation  of  U.S.  intercuts 
in  voluntary  international  commercial 
standards  activities,  to  establish  a  clear- 
inghouse for  commercial  and  procure- 
ment standards,  and  for  other  purpose.s 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary,  together  with  a 
statement  prepared  by  him,  be  printcii 
in  the  Recced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3791 »  to  promote  and  sup- 
port representation  of  U.S.  interests  in 
voluntary  international  commercial 
standards  activities,  to  establish  a  clear- 
inghouse for  commercial  procuremei'u 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  requesi, 
was  i-eccived.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
refei  red  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  M.AGNusoN.  are  as  follows: 

August  26.   1966 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hu.mphrey, 
President   of    the   Senate, 
Wa.-iiiington,  DC. 

Df-\R  Mb.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  'To  promote  and 
support  representation  of  United  States  In- 
terests In  voluntary  international  commiT- 
clal  standards  activities,  to  establish  a  clear- 
inghouse lor  commercial  and  procureincr.t 
standards,  and  for  other  ptirfxwes."  and  four 
copies  of  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
In  support  thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  t!i? 
Budeet  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Covnnerce. 


(Prom   the   U.S.   Department   of   Commerce  | 

Statement  of  Puhpose  and  Need 

introduction 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  traditionally 
provided  technical  support  to  the  activity 
of  U.S.  Industry  in  voluntarily  developing 
domestic  standards  for  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Department  through 
Its  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  pro- 
mote and  participate  similarly  in  voluntary 
international  standardization  activities  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  interests. 

Since  1921  the  National  Bureau  of  Sumd- 
ards  has  provided  industry  and  commerce  of 
tile  United  States  with  substantial  leclinical 
.md  administrative  assistance  in  the  devol- 
opment  and  publication  of  standards  for 
products  and  commodities  and  of  simplified 
practices  directed  to  the  reduction  of  siz«s 
.ind  styles.  Professional  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  have  served  on  technical  commlt- 
tt'os  of  many  domestic  standardization  bod- 
ies and  a  limited  number  of  international 
committees  a:id  have  led  in  the  development 
of  technically  competent  engineering  stand- 
ards oriented  principally  to  the  performance 
criteria,  Tlie  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
publishes  product  standards  covering  many 
Items,  particularly  when  standardization  of 
these  items  cannot  re.osonably  be  accom- 
plLshed  through  private  standardization  or- 
ganizations. 

II,    THE    role    of    STANDARDS    IN    COMMERCE 

Standards  are  the  language  of  commerce 
The  seller  is  encouraged  to  market  new  prod- 
ucts, confident  that  by  meeting  compatible, 
reliable  and  accepted  standards  they  will  be 
bought  by  consumers  The  buyer  is  encour- 
aged to  buy  because  he  is  assured  of  a  prod- 
uct that  meets  his  requirements  and  specifi- 
cations. The  establishment  of  a  standard 
permits,  what  would  otherwise  be  virtually  a 
hopeless  task,  the  interchangeability  "of 
parts.  Indeed  the  whole  concept  of  mass 
production  is  based  on  such  a  capability. 

Interchangeability  permits  decentraliza- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants,  locating  them 
most  advantageously  with  respect  to  energy 
sources,  raw  materials,  labor  force,  or  prox- 
imity to  market.  It  permits  the  greatest 
numl>er  of  companies,  large  and  small,  to 
share  in  the  Industrial  activity  It  fosters 
innovation  and  the  establishment  of  new 
businesses  by  assuring  both  the  entrepreneur 
and  the  customer  that  the  new  product 
meets  commonly  acceped  standards.  It  al- 
lows specialization  of  labor,  with  all  the 
etTiciencies  which  that  brings.  Finally,  it 
facilitates  control  and  automation  of  pro- 
duction processes.  It  is  evident  that  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  standards  in  the  United 
St.ites.  therefore,  has  significantly  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  achievement  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  world.  The  develop- 
ment of  an  international  system  of  stand- 
ards similar  to  the  national  system  of  this 
country  would — 

Provide  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
United  States  could  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations, 
not  handicapped  by  standards  that  are  in- 
compatible with  our  own. 

Stimulate  the  economy  of  all  nations,  and 
thereby  our  own. 

Facilitate  the  maturing  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations,  thereby  increasing  trade  oppor- 
tunities for  all  nations  and  reducing  the 
need  for  foreign  support  programs. 

An  effective  system  of  International  stand- 
ards, therefore,  will  tend  to  do  for  all  coun- 
tries what  U.S.  standards  do  for  us.  All 
nations  will  be  able  to  exploit  their  special 
skills  and  technologies  so  as  to  participate 
more  fully  in  world  economic  activity,  bene- 
fitting not  only  themselves  but  other  nations 


as  well.  It  Is  an  economic  axiom  that  a 
thriving  economy  in  one  region  depends  on 
a  thriving  economy  in  all  regions, 

III      CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  NEED  IN  STANDARDS 
DEVELOPMENT 

.4    Development    and    accepiarice    of    inter- 
national i:tandards 

.Standards  activity  in  the  United  States  is 
basically  a  voluntary  activity  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  primarily  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Stiindards.  providing  techJiicit!  sup- 
port. 

Likewise,  in  the  field  of  international 
standards,  involving  sovereign  nations 
standards  activity  is  voluntary  because  there 
must  be  agreement  among  participating 
countries  to  develop  and  accept  a  given  set 
of  standards.  Agreement  in  connection  with 
international  commercial  or  engineering 
standards  is  brought  about  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  such  groups  as  the  Organiza- 
tion for  International  Standardization 
(ISO I.  International  Electrotechnieal  Com- 
mission (lEC),  and  Pan  American  Standards 
Commission  (COPANTi.  The  American 
Standards  Association  (ASA)  represents  the 
United  States  unofficially  in  ISO,  lEC,  and 
other  international  standards  organizations. 
and  enlists  the  technical  assistance  of  both 
industry  and  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
international  committee  actlviiies. 
B.  Participation  in  international  :?tandard- 
ization  activities 

Participation  by  U.S.  industry  in  interna- 
tional standardization  activities  through  ASA 
has  been  strong  in  some  fields,  such 
a.^  pliotography.  electronics  and  automatic 
data  processing,  but  other  fields  such  as  rub- 
ber gc»Dds.  packaging,  cast  iron  pipe,  and 
electrical  instruments  have  received  little 
support.  Generally,  the  U.S,  has  not  par- 
ticipated in  international  standards  work  at 
a  level  commensurate  with  American  interest 
and  capabilities.  In  some  areas  American 
interests  have  beeit  at  a  disadvantage  in 
international  markets  from  lack  of  active 
participation  in  the  development  of  an  inter- 
nitional  standard. 

Where  US,  industry  cannot  or  does  not 
choose  to  participate  actively  in  interna- 
tional standards  work,  ASA  looks  to  other 
organizations  and  the  Federal  Government 
for  technical  or  financial  assistance  and  sup- 
port. Reasons  for  limited  Industry  participa- 
tion in  international  standards  activities  are 
generally  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  or 
interest  in  international  standards  activities: 
considerations  of  short-term  gains  in  special 
areas  rather  than  the  long-range  potential 
Impact  on  the  economic  welfare  of  the  US. 
as  a  whole:  and  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
financing  delegates,  secretariats  and  chair- 
manships. 

C  Effect  of  inadequate  participation 
Inadequate  US  participation  has  on  occa- 
sion resulted  in  the  adoption  of  standards 
which  put  American  goods  and  services  at  a 
disadvantage  in  world  trade.  For  example, 
some  years  ago  when  the  Swiss  Government 
placed  a  ban  on  the  use  of  American  sealed 
beam  headlight.s  beca-ase  they  were  deemed 
ineffective  on  the  sharp-turned,  steep-graded 
Swiss  roads.  ISO  distributed  the  Swiss  stand- 
ard to  other  nations  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  United  States'  sealed 
beam  headlights.  Before  the  ISO  recom- 
mendation was  adopted,  however.  U.S.  in- 
dustry decided  to  participate  in  the  ISO 
project  and  the  recommendation  which  w.^s 
ultimately  approved  enabled  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  export  of  headlights 
in  the  world  market.  Similarly,  prior  to 
World  War  II  Germany  translated  an  exist- 
ing American  standard  for  16  mm  sound  Jiim 
but  placed  the  sound  track  on  the  side  of  the 
film  opposite  to  US,  practice.  Germany 
promoted    the    adoption    of    the    translated 


standard  in  its  own  and  various  European 
countries,  thus,  effectively  blocking  exports 
of  American  equipment  involving  the  photo- 
graphic and  motion  picture  film  industries. 
Here  again  U  S.  efforts  through  ASA  were 
successful  in  removing  the  export  barrier 
The  ASA  standard  remains  in  effect  today  as 
an  ISO  standard. 

However,  not  all  such  situations  have  been 
so  favorably  resolved.  For  example,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  differences  between 
European  and  American  standards  in  the 
depth  and  thread  of  lamp  socket  and  lamp 
base  which  reduce  US.  exports  for  these 
items.  Aiso  draft  standards  on  leather  and 
cement  and  on  color  television  currently 
under  consideration  as  international  stand- 
ards, which  are  different  than  American 
standards,  may  if  adopted,  become  barriers 
to  US  export  expansion  The  absence  of 
an  international  standard  for  a  system  of 
symbols  for  marking  textiles  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  U.S.  manufacturers  to  mark  ship- 
ments in  accord  with  the  symbol  system  of 
each  country,  an  expense  that  may  make 
contmv.ed  trade  in  this  sector  in  the  world 
market  uneconomical. 

D.  Keed  for  proposed  legislation 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, tru-ough  its  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  to  promote  and  participate  In 
voluntary  international  standardization  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  United  States  interests. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  provide  authority  for 
the  issuance  of  grants  to  qualified  private 
non-profit  organizations  for  the  promotion 
and  development  of  international  standards 
in  association  with  foreign  standards-making 
bodies.  Finally,  it  is  needed  to  provide  the 
atithority  to  issue  grants  to  qualified  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations  for  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  clearinghouse 
and  clearinghouse  services  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  private  and  public 
engineering  or  prcxiuct  standards. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  of  the 
effect  of  inadequate  participation  given 
above,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  more  adequate  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  international 
standardization  activities  in  order  to  pro- 
vide— 

Support  for  international  standards  work 
in  the  national  interest  where  industry  for 
some  reason  is  reluctant  or  unable  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Technical  support,  committee  leadership, 
and  coordinated  standards  development  by 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  where  unique  or  out- 
standing competence  exists. 

An  objective,  long-rang  approach  to  inter- 
national standards  development,  especially  in 
instances  where  the  goals  to  be  reached  are 
public  as  well  as  private,  as  in  cases  where 
It  would  be  desirable  to  coordinate  standards 
development  with  foreign  aid  programs. 

Cooperation  with  foreign  standards- 
making  bodies,  particularly  in  underdevel- 
oped countries,  to  assure  the  best  possible 
standards  systems  This  serves  two  ends — 
It  makes  the  countries  Involved  more  self- 
sufficient,  and  it  assures  United  States  in- 
dustry of  an  equal  opporttinity  to  compete 
for  trade  rather  than  to  be  faced  with 
standards  set  up  by  other,  more  aggressive 
nations  which   weaken   the  US,   position 

The  translation,  publication,  and  distribu- 
tion of  U.S.  standards,  and  the  support  of 
standards  libraries  in  countries  where 
standards  work  is  starting  to  grow.  Again, 
this  would  tend  to  put  United  States  indtistry 
on  a  more  equal  footing  with  that  of  such 
nations  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  West 
Germany,  which  have  tended  to  move  quickly 
into  a  newly  developing  area  to  set  up  a  pre- 
ferred position  with  respect  to  standards. 
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Development  of  IntemaUonal  staadarda  U 
considerably  compUcated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  different  «y8tema  of  meaaiirement 
and  standard* — ^metric.  Kngllah,  and  others. 

With  the  re«t  of  the  world  moving  in  tha 
direction  of  adopting  the  metric  ayetem.  the 
United  States  Is  put  at  a  disadvantage  that 
can  be  minimized  only  by  greater  participa- 
tion in  International  standards  activities. 

A  larger  role  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
In  stimulating  development  of  compatible  In- 
ternational standards  Is  necessary  if  bt^lers 
to  the  interchange  of  goods  and  service  ire 
to  be  minimized  and  a  compeUtlve  free  econ- 
omy In  the  world  market  maintained.  An 
effort  to  Increase  common  or  compatible  In- 
ternational standards,  to  reconcile  8tand;irds 
differences,  and  to  help  develop  as  broad  a 
trade  base  as  possible  In  International  mar- 
kets Is  essential.  The  proposed  legislation  is 
aimed  at  supporting  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  growing  trade  In  present  marketa 
and  markets  of  tomorrow  through  early  and 
effective  participation  in  international  stand- 
ards acUvltles,  on  the  part  of  U.S.  Industry 
professional  organizations  and  the  Federal' 
Oovernment. 

Industrially  developed  nations,  such  as 
those  In  Western  Europe,  have  recognized 
the  direct  relationship  between  their  ex- 
port trade  In  world  commerce  and  the  stand- 
ards generated  in  new  or  less  Indxistrlallzed 
nations.  These  European  nations  thus  have 
moved  quickly  to  assist  standards-making 
bodies  of  other  nations  develop  their  stand- 
ards and  standards-related  activities. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  and  improve 
the  economic  position  of  American  industry 
by  Increasing  U.S.  participation  and  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  standards-making  bodies 
in  their  standards  activities.  Its  purpose, 
therefore,  by  such  means  of  cooperation  and 
participation.  Is  to  encourage  and  promote 
-  the  generation  or  adoption  of  standards  com- 
mon or  compatible  with  American  standards 
Appropriate  U.e.  activities  in  this  connection 
would  include  supporting  missions  to  provide 
consultative  and  technical  advice  on  train- 
ing, OTganlzlng,  managing,  and  developing 
commercial  or  engineering  standards  systems 
and  activities,  including  demonstration  lab- 
oratories; supporting  studies  of  regional  or 
national  standards  efforts.  Including  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  future  steps  to  take- 
and  providing  new  and  less  Industrialized 
nations  copies  of  UJ3.A.  standards  or  trans- 
latlons. 

IV.    STAKHAROS    CLXARINCHOUSE 

A.  Current  situation 
A  great  inhibitor  to  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  standards,  both  domestic 
and  internaUonal.  Is  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion among  the  many  organizations  and 
agencies  that  Issue  standards,  as  well  as  the 
VMn  of  standards.  AU  sUndards-produclng 
bodies  have  developed  some  way  of  publish- 
ing and  distributing  Information  concerning 
their  standards.  However,  the  systems  used 
by  standards-producing  bodies  vary. 

System  differences  in  nomenclature  for- 
mat. claMlflcatlon  of  subject  matter,  and  lack 
of  ooordlnaUon  with  modem  current  data 
retrieval  systems,  lead  to  widespread  diffi- 
culty in  locating,  understanding  and  apply- 
ing standards  to  current  operations.  Indeed 
gOTeniin«nt  and  industry  frequently  find  it 
dlfflcult  to  determine  whether  a  standard 
even  exUta.  No  central  focal  point  Is  pree- 
Mtly  aTallabl*  to  provide  a  potential  user 
oc  a  standard  with  a  uniform,  comprehensive 
catalog  of  standards. 

Under  the  clrcumsUnces  adequate  use  of 
a  standard,  in  its  own  or  technologically  re- 
lated fields,  cannot  be  made.  DtipUcatlve 
•Undar^  cannot  be  eUmlnated.  Appropri- 
ate rerlatooa  of  outmoded  standards  can- 
not, without  great  dUBeulty,  be  undertaken. 


B.  The  neeS—A  clearinghouse 
There  U  need  for  a  Clearinghouse  for  com- 
mercial and  procitrement  standards  which 
wUl  have  the  following  functions  ; 

1.  Development  ef  an  improved  library  of 
standards  and  government  specifications 
This  will  serve  as  a  central  source  of  In- 
formation on  standards  and  standardizing 
efforts.  ' 

2.  Providing  a  cettral  focal  point  to  which 
a  potential  Industrtal,  Institutional  or  gov- 
ernmental user  of  a  st.indard  can  refer  In 
order  to  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
standard. 

3.  Development  aed  maintenance  of  a  cata- 
log of  existing  standards.  Such  a  catalog 
will  go  far  in  ellmltiating  differences  in  no- 
menclature, format,  etc,  which  make  the 
present  informatloa  so  unsatisfactory. 

4.  Development  of  a  central  retrieval  sys- 
tem to  provide  a  quick  and  Inexpensive  route 
to  the  Information  contained  in  this  com- 
prehensive catalog.  This  would  make  avail- 
able to  subscribers  information  on  such  Items 
as  titles,  numbers.  Subject  matter,  technical 
societies,  trade  associations,  and  committee 
activities  on  domestic  and  international 
levels. 

In  sum,  it  .should  be  realized  that  Inter- 
national standards  ftre  verv  much  a  part  of 
world  trade  and  that  foreign  standards-mak- 
ing bodies  are  constantly  at  work  with  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  improvement  and  broader 
application  of  those  standards.  Thus,  while 
it  may  well  be  argued  that  International 
standards  do  not  encompass  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  America9  standards.  It  neverthe- 
less behooves  the  Utnited  States  to  step-up 
its  participation  in  International  standard- 
ization activities,  not  merely  to  combat  com- 
petition being  wagtd  In  foreign  countries 
against  -American  products  and  services  but 
tc  expand  hitherto  undeveloped  markets  lor 
American  industry  and  commerce.  The  es- 
sentiality of  our  participation  in  this  area 
therefore,  stated  In  its  most  simple  terms 
Is  to  achieve  compatibility  for  our  products 
based  on  standards  deemed  acceptable  to 
foreign  methods  of  operations  and  systems 
as  well  as  our  own  ao  as  to  stem  the  reduc- 
tion or  prevent  the  •xcliision  of  our  sales  to 
foreign  markets. 

Finally,  our  coopemtlon  with  the  emerging 
nations  In  developing  and  Improving  their 
commercial  standards,  which  are  likely  to 
result  in  standards  patterned  largely  after 
our  own.  will  make  American  products  more 
accessible  to  their  markets,  thereby  enhanc- 
ing our  economy.  More  significantly  per- 
haps, such  service  laay  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  rally  support  from  such  nations 
for  our  efforts  with  foreign  standards-making 
bodies  to  adopt,  wheaever  possible,  American 
standards  as  International  standards  Such 
adoption  would  provide  further  markets  for 
American  Industry.  This  then  Is  the  purpose 
and  design  of  the  proposed  legislation,  whose 
goal  hopefully  may  be  realized  from  Its  en- 
actment. 
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commercial  standardization  of  prodiict.s 
processes  and  test  methods,  through  appro.' 
priate  international  organizations,  for  'r» 
purpose  of  promulgating  International  c.ii.I 
merclal  standards  for  products,  procc.';^. 
and  test  methods.  He  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  establish  a  clearinghouse  service  lor 
the  benefit  of  producers,  distributors,  users 
consumers  and  the  public.  The  clearln'^J 
house  would  collect  and  disseminate  engi- 
neering or  product  standards  and  govern- 
mental  procurement  standards  and  infor- 
mation relating  to  those  standards  irw 
whatever  sources  that  might  be  availaV..:p' 
This  data  would  then  be  provided  to  ; ;' 
those  having  a  desire  or  need  for  it. 

Section  3  would  enable  the  Secretary  ;, 
carry  out  the  functions  described  In  secti  • 
2  by  authorizing  him  to  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts  with  any  private  non-profit  standards 
organization  which  he  determines  represp!it.5 
the  Interests  of  those  groups  which  this  b': 
Is  designed  to  benefit  and  which  permit  p  .V-' 
ticlpatlon  in  the  organization  by  such  n'. 
terests 

Also  he  would  be  permitted  to  enter  int., 
contracts  or  cooperative  arrangements  -jii^ 
anyone  whom  he  thought  qualified  to  carrv 
out  the  functions  authorized  under  the  Acl 
Finally,  he  would  be  authorized  to  establis.'i 
procedures  and  Issue  rules  and  regulation,"; 
necessary  to  administer  the  Act  and  cirrv 
out  its  designated  functions.  This  latter 
authority  would  Include  the  right  to  ^x 
prices  and  set  fees  for  the  Information  fii-'- 
nished  or  services  rendered  In  connectioi 
with  clearinghouse  activities  without  regard  i 
to  any  other  law  under  which  Government 
sales  are  permitted.  Such  a  practice  is 
deemed  consistent  with  Congressional  nnd 
executive  policy  to  recover  from  the  special 
users  of  the  clearinghouse  Information  and 
services,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of 
obtaining  and  producing  the  data.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  use  the  work- 
ing capital  fund  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  In  administering  the  Act 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
proprlations.  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  5  requires  that  those  who  receive 
financial  assistance  under  the  proposed  leg- 
islation keep  such  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion relaUng  to  the  receipt  and  disposition 
of  funds  provided  under  the  Act 


V.    SECTION-BT-SECTIOH    SUMMARY    OF   THE   BILL 

Section  1  of  the  le|lslatlon  shows  a  recog- 
nition by  Congress  tllat  voluntary  standard- 
ization of  products,  both  on  a  national  and 
International  basis,  promotes  the  exchange 
of  goods  of  high  quality  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public.  The  bill  states  as  Its  pur- 
pose In  support  of  tfcls  Congressional  find- 
ing, the  promotion  nnd  support  of  repre- 
sentation for  United  Btates  interests  In  vol- 
untary  International  commercial  standard- 
ization activities  and  the  establishment  of 
Information  clearlngkouses  for  commercial 
or  procurement  standards  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  cooperaUon  with 
other  Interested  prlvmte  and  governmental 
agencies,  to  promote  and  support  United 
States    participation    in    the    international 


AMENDMENT  OP  FIRE  AND  CAS- 
UALTY ACT  AND  THE  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE  SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITi" 
ACT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   786 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bm  (H.R.  9918)  to  amend  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL    TIME    FOR    RESOLU- 
TION TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 298,  to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment, remain  at  the  desk  for  another 
week  in  order  to  permit  additional  Sen- 
ators to  cosponsor  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  ON   RECEIPT   OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY   COMMITTEE   ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
d  IV  the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Reynold  E.  Carlson,  of  Tennessee   to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary   of    the    United    States    of 
America  to  Colombia,  and  Robinson  Mc- 
Ilvaine.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambas- 
<^ador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Guinea. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
lule  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  dav.s  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  31.  1966.  he  pre- 
.sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  <S.  31051  to  au- 
thorize certain  construciion  at  militai-y 
installations,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
Sluteinenl  delivered  by  him  and  excerpts 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Vice  President 
to  a  group  of  air  cadets  from  Canada  In  con- 
nection With  tlie  international  air  cadet  ex- 
change program. 


CLAIMS  OF  U.S.  CITIZENS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep 
tember  1,  1965, 1  introduced  a  bill  to  per- 
mit American  citizens  to  file  claims 
against  the  Chinese  Communist  Govern- 
ment for  expropriation,  unpaid  debts, 
and  other  unlawful  injuries. 

This  bill,  S.  2484,  is  the  same  as  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
soNl,  S.  3675,  which  was  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  yesterday. 

I  am,  of  com'se,  pleased  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  action  and  I  urge 
prompt  approval  of  this  legislation  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1964.  a  similar  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  the  filing  claims  against  the 
Castro  povernment  was  signed  into  law 
Neither  measure  authorizes  any  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  pay  these  claims. 
They  simply  provide  some  remedy  for 
those  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
victimized  by  Communist  outlawry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  I  made  in  the 
Senate  when  I  introduced  my  Chinese 
claims  bill  last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment way  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  in  1954  Congress  establi-shed 
the   Foreign   Claims   Settlement   CommLsslon 


1»  adjudicate  claims  by  United  States  citizens 
against  foreicn  countries  which  have  seized 
their  property. 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  and  its  pred- 
ecessors have  made  awards  to  claimants 
from  funds  available  as  part  of  settlements 
with  the  United  States  by  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Rumania,  aJid  Bulgaria. 

In  other  cases,  where  no  settlement  on 
claims  has  been  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  the  expropriating  nation.  Congress 
has  empowered  the  Commission  to  determine 
the  validitv  and  amount  of  United  States 
citizens'  claims  against  the  expropriating 
country  anvwav.  but  payment  of  the  claims 
has  been  made  only  from  assets  of  the  foreign 
government  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

Where  there  have  been  no  such  assets,  no 
payment  has  been  made  at  all. 

in  this  latter  class  of  cases,  in  which  no 
assets  exibt  from  which  payment  can  be 
made,  the  Commission  nonetheless  deter- 
mines the  merits  and  the  amounts  of  the 
claims  in  order  to  decide  and  record  the  facts 
of  each  case  and  in  order  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  an  intelligent  basis 
upon  which  to  necotiate  with  the  expropri- 
ating power,  should  it  be  determined  prudent 
to  do  so. 

Last  vear  Congress  expanded  the  Jurisdic- 
tion oXthe  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission to  Include  determination  of  the 
amount  and  the  validity  of  claims  by  United 
States  citizens  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba  which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
Castro  governments  bad  credit,  expropria- 
tion, and  lawlessness  againt  United  States 
citizens. 

That  legislation  specifically  provided  that 
it  could  not  be  construed  as  avithonzing  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tliese 
Cuban  claims. 

I  think,  the  Cuban  Claims  Act  was  a  wise 
piece  of  legislation. 

But  I  tliink  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  should  also 
be  extended  to  include  claims  of  United 
States  citizens  against  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Government  for  expropriation,  unpaid 
debts,  and  other  unlawful  injuries.  There- 
fore, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  authori?e  the  Foreign  Claims  Com- 
mission to  hear,  decide,  and  record  these 
claims  against  the  day  when  Communist 
China  can  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  Inter- 
national law  and  jvistice. 

The  bUl  I  propose  in  no  way  changes  the 
provisions  of  the  Cuban  Claims  Act  passed 
last  year,  except  to  allow  the  Commission  to 
adjudicate  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against 
Communist  China  on  the  same  basis  as 
claims  against  Cuba. 

This  bill,  like  the  Cuban  Claims  Act,  will 
not  involve  or  authorize  any  appropriation 
of  funds  t.o  pay  these  claims. 

But  it  will  provide  some  remedy  for  those 
of  our  citizens  who  have  been  victimized  by 
the  outlawry  of  Communist  China. 


BRITAIN   NEEDS  A   SECOND  INDUS 
TRIAL  REVOLUTION 


Mr  JA\TTS.  Mr  President,  as  long 
ago  as  last  August  I  have  commented  on 
the  British  economic  situation,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  United  Slates  join  others 
in  OECD  to  provide  substantial  long- 
term  assistance  to  the  Unit^ed  Kingdom 
to  help  the  modernization  of  the  British 
production  machine. 

In  my  view,  that  is  the  fundamental 
problem  underlying  Britain's  recurrent 
balance-of-payments  crisis.    I  suggested 


the  creation  of  a  SIO  billion  moderniza- 
tion  fund  financed  by  loans   from  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized 
nations,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Bank  as  one  means  to  bring  about  this 
modernization.    I  also  proposed  that  we 
offer  Britain  a  new  trade  arrangement- 
should  it  prove  impossible  for  her  to  join 
the  European  Common  Market  within  a 
reasonable  time— leading  toward  a  free 
trade  area  including  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada,  the  ETTA 
countries  and  other  industrialized  na- 
tion.s  including  those  in  the  EEC  which 
agree  to  adliere  to  the  provisions  of  such 
a  free  trade  area,  with  special  arrange- 
ments for  developing  nations. 

On  August  21  there  appeared  a  chal- 
lenging article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magaz  ne  analyzing  Britain's  basic  eco- 
nomic problems  and  the  recent  measures 
taken  by  the  Wilson  government  to  deal 
with  them.  The  article  was  written  by 
Andrew  Shonfield.  director  of  studies,  of 
Britain's  Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  and  a  noted  economic 
authority.  It  is  must  reading  on  Britain  s 
plight — one  of  the  worst  critical  of  the 
worlds  problems. 

Mr   Shonfield  is  critical  of  the  recent 
deflationary  measures  and  the  6-month 
freeze  of  waees  put  into  effect  In  Britain 
on  the   giounds  that   it  will  discourage 
investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
and  reduce  rather  than  encourage  labor 
mobilitv.  both  of  which  are  needed  des- 
perately if   the   recurrent   cycle  of   the 
balance  of  payments  crises  is  to  be  bro- 
ken.    He  blames  the  Wilson  government 
for    sacrificing    long    term    change    for 
short  term  balance  of  payments  relief. 
He  reports  that  manufacturing  invest- 
ment has  already  slowed  down,  imports 
of   capital   equipments   are    expected    to 
decline  as  business  slows  down  with  the 
result  that  new  productive  capacity  re- 
quired for  faster  economic  growth  will 
not  be  built. 

Mr.   Shonfield   concludes   that    only   a 
reform  of   the  structure  of   the  British 
economy   can  solve   Britain's   problems 
and  recommends  higher  rates  of  invest- 
ment in  productive  equipment  than  in 
Europe,  the  systematic  training  of  man- 
agers and  skilled  workers,  higher  wages 
to  increase  labor  mobility,  more  credit  to 
business   for   modernization,   and   most 
importantly,   financial    assistance   from 
Bi  itain's  creditors  abroad  to  provide  the 
conditions  neceRsai'>-  for  a  shift  in  Brit- 
ain'.>5    industrial    structure       He    recom- 
mends that  Britain's  creditois  be  asked 
first,  to  give  Britain  till   1974  lo  repay 
the  S3  billion  loaned  to  Britain  to  stem 
her  last  balance  of  payments  crisis  and 
due  in    1970  and   second,  to  extend   to 
Britain    a   major   international   loan    to 
permit  3  to  4  years  respite  ivom  balance        ^ 
pressures,    the    purchase    of    necessary 
equipment   abroad  and   the  buildup   of 
extra  currency  reserves 

I  consider  this  article  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinarily perceptive  analysis  of  the  Brit- 
ish economy,  one  which  should  be  read 
with  great  care  by  us,  as  well  as  the  Wil- 
son government,  and  acted  upo:i  on  high 
priority.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 


Britain  N; 


A   SSCOND   IXDVSnUAI. 

RKTOLimoir 
(By  Andrew  Sbonfleld) 

(NoTX. — Andrew  Sbonfleld  hu  beer.  Di- 
rector of  Studies  at  Brltaln'a  Royal  Iii;>^ltut« 
of  International  AiTalra  since  1S61.  He  Is 
Ute  author  of  several  books,  Including  "Brit- 
ish Economic  Policy  Since  the  War"  and 
"Modem  Caplt&llazn.") 

London. — The  other  day,  there  was  yet 
another  succesBlul  get-away  In  broad  day- 
light by  several  prisoners  from  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  a  gloomy  old-fashioned  Jail  in  the 
middle  of  London.  Asked  about  It,  the 
Prison  OfiBcers'  Association  said  It  was  the 
public,  not  the  Jaliers,  who  should  take  the 
blame.  An  official  of  the  association  stated: 
"If  the  public  demands  a  more  liberal  regime 
for  prisoners.  It  must  expect  that  It  Is  easier 
for  them  to  escape." 

What  he  did  not  say  was  that  British  pris- 
ons, largely  built  In  the  19th  century,  were 
designed  to  function  efficiently  on  the  basis 
of  Victorian  rules  of  discipline;  changed 
Ideas  about  the  humane  limits  of  discipline 
require  new  designs  for  prisons,  new  equip- 
ment for  maximum  security.  Neither  has 
been  provided.  Under-lnvestment  In  prisons 
means  that  you  need  more  prison  warders, 
and  these  are  hard  to  get  in  a  country  that 
is  acutely  short  of  manpower. 

The  prison  story  U  typical  of  the  dilemma 
of  British  life  In  a  dozen  different  fields  to- 
day. There  Is  a  general  demand  for  progress, 
in  methods  of  treating  criminals  in  prisons, 
in  handling  the  education  of  children,  in 
expanding  at  a  prodigious  pace  the  numbers 
going  to  universities.  All  these  things  re- 
quire the  renovatlc4  of  the  basic  equipment 
of  the  country.  But  there  are  at  the  same 
time  so  many  other  urgent  bits  of  renovation 
clamoring  to  be  done — roads,  ports,  fac- 
tories— that  each  of  the  claimants  has  to  be 
severely  rationed.  What  this  means  in-  the 
end  Is  that  improvements  take  an  inordi- 
nately long  time.  People  get  used  to  waiting. 
That  Is  perhaps  the  most  striking  qualitv  of 
English  life  today.  At  any  rate.  It  is  what 
strikes  an  Englishman  hardest  of  all  retuni- 
Ing  to  his  own  country  after  a  trip  abroad. 

Of  course,  the  essential  problem,  which  is 
the  competition  of  many  insistent  demands 
on  a  limited  stock  of  resources,  is  common  to 
a  nimiber  of  other  European  countries.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  great  shift  in  social  expecta- 
tions which  has  occurred  since  World  War 
II.  But  in  Britain  the  problem  is  more  acute 
than  anywhere  else. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  obvious:  the  British 
economy  is  worse  off  because  it  has  suffered 
from  a  longer  period  of  neglect.  But  that 
only  takes  the  problem  one  stage  further 
back.  Because  output  has  been  expanding 
slowly  there  has  not  been  enough  left  over 
each  year — after  consumers  have  taken  their 
share  of  the  national  product — to  spend  on 
the  improvement  of  our  national  stock  of 
capital. 

It  U  noticeable  that  whereas  the  other  West 
European  countries  normally  devote  between 
20  per  cent  and  36  per  cent  of  their  national 
product  to  fixed  Investment,  the  proportion 
in  Britain  has  been  consistently  below  20  per 
cent  ever  since  the  war.  There  is  a  vicious 
circle  here:  because  output  grows  slowly 
there  Is  too  little  available  for  investment  in 
productive  equipment,  and  because  so  little 
Is  invested  output  continues  to  be  held  down. 

To  take  one  example:  the  British  macUne 
tool  Industry  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  too 
small.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  demand  is 
strong,  delivery  times  for  British  machine 
tools,  both  for  the:  home  trade  and  for  ex- 
port, tend  to  gat  too  long.  Customers  are 
driven  away  and  business  is  lost.  But  one  of 
tlie  reasons  why  the  mdustry  has  stayed  so 


much  smaller  than  the  West  German  ma- 
chine tool  Industry,  for  instance.  Is  tf.at  the 
volume  of  orders  tor  new  machines  coming 
forward  steadily  year  after  year  from  British 
factories  has  been  much  below  the  German 
level. 

II  the  volume  of  British  investment  is  to 
be  Increased,  other  demands  on  the  nation's 
resources  will  hava  to  be  cut  back.  The  ob- 
vious candkiate.s  for  cuts  are  consumer 
spending  and  defsnse.  Neither  has  so  far 
been  squeezed  enough  to  insure  the  neces- 
sary shirt  in  the  balance  of  the  British 
economy  Moreover,  when  the  consumer 
spending  Is  sucidenly  cut — as  it  is.  being  now 
under  the  Wilson  austerity  program — busi- 
nessmen respond  by  cutting  back  their  in- 
vestment, too.  Awl  the  Government,  whose 
w.iy  out  of  a  crl.sis  of  the  pound  sterling  is 
to  deflate  the  ecoromy  at  whatever  cost  to 
future  growth,  do«s  not  act  to  stop  the  cu- 
mulative rundown.  On  the  contrary.  It  adds 
a  few  knocks  of  i|s  own  to  vital  public  In- 
veiitment  projects  like  highways  and  roads. 

But  it  Is  not  on^  the  total  amount  of  in- 
vestment that  Is  Itadequate  There  is  clear 
evidence  that,  on  average,  a  given  quantity 
of  investment  yields  a  smaller  return  in 
Britain  than  In  otfter  European  countries. 

Of  course,  there  >re  a  number  of  extremely 
efficient  British  flrrns  which  show  as  high  a 
return  on  their  capital  as  their  competitors 
abroad.  If  this  ware  not  so.  British  industry 
would  not  be  able  to  sell  the  great  quantites 
of  goods  which  ara  exported  each  year.  Out 
of  every  ftlOO  of  British  mmufactures  pro- 
duced, »30  are  still  being  sold  In  foreign  mar- 
kets. There  must  therefore  be  a  lot  of  Brit- 
ish manufacturing  concerns  which  can  com- 
pete on  level  terms  with  the  best  abroad. 

Buc  when  one  looks  at  ihe  performance 
of  the  ordinary  business,  rather  than  at  the 
top  group  of  firms,  one  finds  that  on  average 
•  100  Invested  In  British  manufacturing  In- 
dustry in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  addi- 
tional aiinu.-.l  output  of  approximately  $20. 
compared  with  $43  for  an  equivalent  Invest- 
ment In  Fi...nce,  and  $50  in  Germany.  (These 
figures  are  derived  from  an  Important  new 
study.  "The  Briti»h  Economy  in  1975.'  by 
W.  Berkermsn  and  Associates,  published  by 
the  National  InsUtule  of  Economic  and  So- 
cial Research.  London  ) 

There  Is  no  simple  explanation  for  this 
contrast.  Is  it  bacause  Brttl.>ih  Investment 
is  going  Into  the  Wrong  places,  or  Is  being 
wastefully  conducted  by  inefficient  manage- 
ment? Or  It  Is  that  the  average  performance 
of  factory  workers  Is  lower  than  elsewhere  on 
the  same  machines?  It  may  be  that  all  these 
accusations  could  be  substantiated  In  part. 
But  if  It  Is  true  thnt  the  performance  of  the 
best  British  firms  Is  well  up  to  International 
standards,  then  oee  obvious  remedy  would 
be  to  encourage  these  firms  to  engage  In 
violent  competition,  capture  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  market  and  so  Increase  the  death 
rate  of  the  inefficient. 

It  must  be  undefstood.  however,  that  com- 
pjtitlon  in  a  full  employment  economy  like 
Britain  means,  above  all,  competing  with 
Other  employers  for  the  extra  labor  which 
the  efficient  firms  need  In  order  to  expand 
their  otilput  rapjdly.  The  conclusion  is. 
therefore,  that  greuter  mobility  of  labor  re- 
quires that  the  suotessful  firms  should  Ignore 
tlie  standard  wagas  paid  by  their  industry, 
and  bid  up  the  wage  level  way  beyond  any- 
thing that  the  avarage  firm  can  afford. 

But  here  British  Industry  comes  up  against 
the  pressure  of  the  Government's  "incomes 
policy."  .^  part  of  the  strategy  for  over- 
coming tlie  balanca  of  payments  crisis  which 
the  Labor  Oovernnjent  met  when  it  came  into 
office  22  months  afo.  George  Brown,  Labor's 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  was  put  In  charge  of 
a  major  effort  to  fcuUy,  persuade  and  cajole 
employers  and  trade  umons  to  hold  down 
wages  and  prices.  The  operation  has  been 
more   successful   on   prices   so   far    than   on 


wages.  There  is  now  an  overpowering  i.:- 
about  the  effect  that  any  further  big  ;:  . 
crease  in  wages  would  have  on  the  balance  a 
paymentii. 

Thus,  under  the  newly  enacted  slx-mc;,-:. 
wage  freeze,  the  Individual  employer  who  i. 
efficient  enough  to  pay  more  cannot  step  out 
of  line  and  bid  up  the  price  of  labor.  T]m 
Is  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  im- 
peratlves  of  the  immediate  crisis  run  coi:;,tf  r 
to  the  long-term  needs  of  the  British  ecor:- 
omy.  What  is  required  is  plainly  more  n":-:.. 
btliiy  on  the  part  of  management  and  n.f  re 
mobility  of  labor.  But  the  actual  nic-.r.; 
chosen  to  meet  the  crl.sls  makes  for  l:.:1r>:.. 
blllty  and  more  trouble  In  the  long  run. 

The  same  conflict  between  the  demand  ::: 
short-term  relief  and  the  need  for  long-term 
change  in  the  structure  of  British  lndutt;y 
appears  at  a  number  of  other  {>olnts. 

In  order  to  right  the  balance  of  payme:.'..= 
the  Government  has  embarked  on  a  massive 
program  of  deflation  Involving,  among  other 
things,  a  sharp  squeeze  on  personal  and  busi- 
ness credit.  In  consequence,  the  healthy  TL-i 
in  manufacturing  Investment  which  occ'irreu 
In  1964-65  has  been  slowed  down,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  year  will  go  Into  reverse. 

The  immediate  benefit  to  the  balance  nf 
payments  will  no  doubt  be  consider  n'.ije 
Tlie  Import  bill  will  be  cut  as  business  flow? 
down;  In  particular,  there  will  be  a  snvi;:! 
on  Imjxjrted  plant  and  machinery  which 
have  lately  accounted  for  as  much  as  Dn<?. 
fifth  of  the  value  of  all  plant  and  machir.erv 
Installed  In  Britain.  But  It  Is  precisely  s  :<•:> 
Investment  goods  which  are  required  -m 
secure  the  competitive  power  of  British  In- 
dustry In  the  long  run. 

Indeed,  the  treatment  of  the  pre<^ei,' 
balance  of  payments  crisis  by  the  Bilii.~:i. 
Government  provides  the  clearest  poesibif 
Illustration  of  the  sequence  of  causes  w!i;ch 
repeated  several  times  over  since  the  'x-.: 
have  led  to  the  chronic  economic  weaknc^^s  i  : 
the  mid-nlneteen-sixties.  Because  of  !r..n  k- 
quate  manufacturing  capacity  at  home,  ;; 
business  boom  In  Britain  quickly  leads  to  a:i 
excessive  rise  In  Imports,  which  is  followed 
by  a  balance  of  jviyments  crisis.  Tliis  is 
aggravated  by  special  factors  resulting  from 
the  exposed  position  of  the  pound  sterii'.vj 
as  an  international  currency.  Those  who 
normally  keep  balances  in  sterling  in  Lciijo:i 
begin  to  withdraw  them.  The  currency  re- 
serve drops  steeply,  and  in  order  to  stavt  < :'. 
a  devaluation,  various  friendly  countries 
usually  led  by  the  United  States,  mount  v. 
short  term  loan 

The  demonstration  of  international  .=  .iIj- 
port  is  usually  enough  to  stop  the  specuhrl.e 
attack  on  the  currency.  But  then  the  Go  - 
ernment  feels  obliged,  partly  so  as  to  ri  in- 
foree  International  confidence  in  its  good  ii:- 
tentions,  to  embark  on  a  sh.arp  defl:i!  o:. 
That.  In  turn,  leads  to  a  cutback  In  flxe<i  in- 
vestment. So,  In  the  end.  the  extra  proclu- 
tlve  capacity  which  is  needed  to  achieve  i 
faster  growth   of  outpvit   falls  to  get  bull 

Repeat  this  sequence  a  half  dozen  tlrnt.-  - 
as  it  has  been  since  the  war — and  you  in.e 
an  economy  which  Is  chronically  under- 
equipped  with  the  margin  of  extra  capaci'.v 
that  would  allow  It  to  respond  quickly  '.  i 
flexibility  to  new  demands  as  they  are  ni.  ;:• 

You  also  have  a  society  In  which  a  tcio 
of  collective  penury  makes  for  growing  p\i'i- 
11c  skepticism  about  the  ability  of  Brltaui  :-- 
cope  with  any  major  international  task  Ii 
Is  not  that  ordinary  people  feel  Impoverished 
in  their  dally  lives  or  that  there  arc  .<.:. 
extra  political  strains  nowadays  in  the  1. 1:.- 
dling  of  domestic  problems,  though  there  is 
it  Is  true,  a  widespread  sense  of  frustr.it! or. 
about  the  inadequacy  of  British  social  r  pi- 
tal — roads,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  But  tic 
familiar  talent  for  Improvisation,  which  ii  - 
not  by  any  means  disappeared,  takes  son.t 
of  the  edge  off  the  attendant  hardships  for 
the  rest,  the  vitality  of  British  social,  intj^:- 
lectual  and  artistic  life,  particularly  am'i.g 


the  young,  seems  little  affected  by  the  un- 
re.solved  economic  crisis. 

Where  it  is  felt  is  in  the  attitude  toward 
.ir.y  policy  that  Involves  British  relations  with 
;  jreign  countries.  It  is.  for  example,  all 
r.giU— though  only  Just  all  right — for  Britain 
!.j  accept  the  consequences  of  the  economic 
boycott  of  a  country  as  small  as  Rhodesia, 
But  the  operation,  it  Is  felt,  must  be  con- 
a.icted  with  the  greatest  circumspection.  At 
.lii  costs,  the  risk  must  not  be  taken  of  of- 
;e'.ding  South  Africa. 

yet  the  truth  is  that  South  Africa  is  a 
ri.ai'Ket  for  only  4  per  cent  of  British  exports, 
und  the  preferential  treatment  of  South 
A'rican  products  In  the  British  market  makes 
British  goodwill  more  Important  to  South 
.\;'rlca  than  the  other  way  about. 

The  underlying  attitude  which  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  Rhodesia-South  Africa  case  is  not. 
however,  simply  a  sense  of  Inadequacy. 
Rather,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  believe  that 
Britain  has  allowed  herself — in  a  kind  of 
postimperlal  fit  of  absence  of  mind — to  be- 
come exce.ssively  burdened  with  commit- 
ments abroad,  and  that  it  is  this  set  of  bur- 
dens which  Is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  overcome  the  long-drawn-out  eco- 
nomic crisis  at  home.  Hence,  the  increasing 
pressure  for  a  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
from  positions  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Fjf  East. 

There  Is  a  widespread  suspicion  that  this 
milit.iry  commitment  is  retained  out  of  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States, 
which  needs  a  partner  In  the  task  of  policing 
tiie  area  east  of  Suez.  This,  it  is  argued  in 
some  quarters.  Is  the  payo.T  in  return  for 
America's  loyal  support  of  the  pound  sterling. 

Whether  this  conclusion  is  true  or  f.'ilse, 
the  m.Dod  behind  it  is  one  which  is  likely  to 
express  itself  with  prowing  insistence.  Each 
foreign  military  commitment,  whether  it  in- 
volves the  Commonwealth  or  the  United 
Suites,  will  be  examined  henceforth  with  a 
sharply  critical  and  parsimonious  eye.  And 
so  will  the  commitment  to  run  an  luterna- 
iional  currency  through  the  machinery  of 
the  sterling  area. 

By  now  there  is  pretty  clear  evidence  that 
the  consensus  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
powerful  British  bureaucracy  in  Whitehall 
is  in  favor  of  ditching  sterling  as  an  Inter- 
n.itlonal  currency,  if  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  should  arise. 

There  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  has  any  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  those  who  wish  to  retreat,  either 
from  the  sterling  area  or  from  defense  posi- 
tions east  of  Suez.  But  he  may  find  It  diffi- 
cult in  the  long  run  to  stand  out  against 
the  trend  of  opinion  which  has  been  develop- 
ing steadily  over  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
and  which  begins  to  look  Irresistible. 

How  far  would  a  retreat  of  this  kind  pro- 
vide the  remedy  for  Britain's  economic  weak- 
ness? Making  a  simple  calculation  on  the 
basis  of  the  1966  figures  It  Is  easy  to  show 
that  a  cessation  of  all  military  expenditure 
out.>-lde  Western  Europe,  combined  with  the 
ending  of  the  preferential  treatment  ac- 
corded to  British  exports  of  capital  that  go 
to  the  sterling  area,  would  be  enough  to  put 
the  British  balance  of  payments  fully  into 
the  black — with  a  useful  surplus  to  add  to 
the  country's  gold  reserve. 

Of  course,  no  quick  relief  of  that  kind  Is 
remotely  possible.  The  arithmetic  Is  only 
worth  doing  In  order  to  Isolate  and  Identify 
c'.early  the  special  factors  which  have  made 
the  British  balance  of  payments  exceptlon- 
r.'.ly  weak  by  comparison  with  other  West 
European  countries  for  an  exceptionally 
long  time.  These  factors  are  related  In  one 
w-iy  or  another  to  International  responsi- 
bilities which  Britain  has  accepted.  Even 
tliose  who  are  most  irked  by  them  today  do 
not  propose  anythmg  so  Irresponsible  as  a 
^  .dden  and  complete  withdrawal  from  them 
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m  1968.    The  process  is  envisaged  as  a  grad- 
tial  one,  lasting  Into  the  nlneteen-seventles. 

There  Is,  besides,  the  opposing  argimient: 
it  IS  absurd  that  the  worldwide  policies  of  a 
nation  like  Britain  should  be  determined  by 
a  panicky  anxiety  to  save  a  mere  8500  million 
or  so  of  ioreign  exchange,  which  is  what  the 
total  British  military  establishment  outside 
the  European  Continent  costs  in  foreign  cur- 
rency each  year.  The  sum  represents  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  national  Income.  But 
then  the  amount  required  to  move  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  from  deficit  into  surplus 
Is  pretty  small,  too. 

The  problem  is  both  marginal  and  fimda- 
mental.  It  is  wrong  to  Infer  that  just  be- 
cause an  economist's  caiculatlon  suggests 
that  some  quantity  is  small  by  comparison 
with  another  quantity,  it  is  not  going  to  re- 
quire a  major  act  of  political  will  to  shift  it. 

Among  the  economists  in  Britain  there  is 
a  great  debate  currently  in  progress  about 
the  precise  nature  of  the  act  of  will  which 
the  problem  requires. 

Ot.e  school  of  thought,  which  has  strong 
support  in  the  Treasury,  still  the  most  pow- 
erful department  In  Whitehall,  is  that  the 
essential  defect  of  the  British  economy  Is 
overemployment.  Becau.se  there  is  no  re- 
serve of  prcxluctive  power,  resources  do  not 
move  to  ih-  places  where  economic  oppor- 
tunity beckons.  At  the  same  time,  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  labor,  even  of  Inefficient 
labor,  is  greatly  enhanced.  This  factor.  It 
is  alleged,  drives  up  wages  and  costs  In  an 
Inflationary  spiral.  The  coiicluslon,  is  that 
all  would  be  well  if  Britain  secured  perma- 
nently a  somewhf.  higher  level  of  unemploy- 
ment—specifically,  a  level  whlcii  insured  that 
there  were  more  people  looking  for  Jobs  at 
any  one  time  tlian  Job  vacancies  available. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  most  successful  of  Brit- 
ain's European  competitors  have  for  several 
years  now  managed  to  live  and  expand  very 
fast  with  an  even  lower  level  of  unemploy- 
ment than  Britain.  In  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  registered  Job  vacan- 
cies in  relation  to  the  number  of  unemployed 
is  In  the  ratio  of  5  to  1.  The  labor  short- 
."-.ge  does  not  prevent  German  output  and  ex- 
ports from  Increasing  at  a  rate  which,  despite 
a  recent  decline.  Is  still  the  envy  of  the 
British.  The  evidence  from  the  Continent 
lias  not,  however,  been  found  persuasive  in 
London  and  in  mid-July  Wilson  stepped  in 
and  resolved  the  debate  firmly  in  favor  of 
higher  unemployment.  The  decision  Is  un- 
likely to  make  any  contribution  whatsoever 
to  tlie  solution  of  the  deeper  problem. 

When  the  British  case  Is  examined  in 
depth,  the  main  defects  are  seen  to  be  in  the 
structure  of  the  economy  itself,  and  to  have 
been  present  for  a  long  time  past. 

Certainly,  the  slow  rale  of  growth  com- 
pared with  other  Industrial  nations  and  the 
lower  level  of  invcstmont  have  been  rather 
constant  features,  noticed  by  many  ob- 
servers since  before  World  War  I.  '  More 
generally,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
throughout  all  these  years  to  neglect  the 
sources  of  economic  growth,  noiatily  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  managers  and  skilled 
w.orkers. 

It  can  be  argued  that  throughout  this 
century  Britain  has  been  so  absorbed  either 
by  her  imperial  role  or,  later,  by  the  process 
of  -.mraveUing  the  largest  empire  in  history 
that  the  focus  of  her  productive  effort  has 
been  concentrated  abroad  rather  than  at 
home.  Tlie  most  able  men  went  out  t  rule 
India  or  to  look  after  the  new  ventures  set 
up  with  British  money  in  South  America  or 
In  Africa;  meanwhile,  the  country's  own 
back  garden  was  cultivated  with  too  little 
energy. 

If  this  analysis  Is  correct,  the  deficiencies 
of  social  capital,  the  sense  of  crowding  and 
phTsic.ll  Inconvenience,  are  all  part  of  the 


same  phenomenon  which  ends  up  with  the 
chronic  weakness  of  the  British  balance  of 
payments  that  has  emerged  in  the  nlneteen- 
slxties.  There  has  l>een  a  tendency  to  treat 
the  problems  of  overcrowding  and  Inade- 
qua've  amenities  as  If  they  were  an  inevitable 
aspect  of  life  on  a  "tight  little  Island."  But 
in  fact  the  surface  area  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  the  same,  within  2  per  cent,  as  the 
German  Federal  Republic's  (including  West 
Berlin  1. 

If  West  Germany  produces  the  impression 
of  a  society  in  which  there  Is  much  more 
room  for  maneuver.  In  all  senses  of  the  term, 
it  Is  very  largely  because  of  its  long  accumu- 
lation of  social  capital,  not  only  in  the  obvi- 
ous forms  of  roads  and  buildings,  but  also 
in  the  training  of  its  ordinary  citizens  to 
achieve  a  high  average  level  of  Industrial 
efficiency. 

Here,  once  again,  one  is  thrown  back  on 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  way 
of  life  which  I  noted  earlier  in  the  field  of 
industrial  management — the  wide  spread  be- 
tween the  excellence  at  the  top  and  the  per- 
lorntance  of  the  average.  Traditionally,  the 
British  have  been  successful  in  generating  ex- 
cellence but  they  have  not  shown  much  en- 
ergy In  the  pursuit  of  mere  competence.  It 
is  typical  that  the  country  produces  many 
new  industrial  ideas  but  seems  to  be  short  of 
people  who  will  proceed  to  the  next  stage 
and  turn  them  quickly  Into  productive  and 
profitable  Investments. 

When  the  matter  is  viewed  In  this  histori- 
cal perspective,  the  British  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  sixties  appears  as  part  of  a  larger 
struggle  to  rid  the  country  of  a  set  of  deeply 
rooted  habits  of  mind  and  ways  of  doing 
things  Changes  are  now  taking  place.  In- 
deed, the  new  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
training  and  of  social  equality  that  are  a 
feature  of  the  past  five  years  or  so  mark  an 
important  departure.  Surely,  anyone  who 
visits  the  country  and  takes  time  off  to  ob- 
serve how  the  new  generation  behaves,  at 
work  as  well  as  at  leisure,  will  have  the  sense 
that  something  significant  Is  on  the  move. 

It  would  move  a  gre.'^t  deal  faster  if  the 
physlc.il  environment — above  all.  the  cotm- 
try's  productive  equipment — were  being 
changed  and  renovated  with  the  same  energy. 
What  this  means  is  that  Britain  requires 
an  extended  period  during  which  it  will 
achieve  a  higher  level  cf  investment  than 
that  of  its  neighbors  in  Western  Europe,  in- 
stead of  the  lower  level  which  has  come  to 
be  accepted  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Each 
time  British  Investment  h.'is  begun  to  move 
forward  In  a  healthy  and  vigorous  fashion, 
it  has  been  halted  in  its  tracks  by  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  crisis.  The  short-term 
imperative  takes  over — usually  as  part  of 
some  patriotic  venture,  lilte  the  current  cam- 
paign to  "save  the  £" — rir.d  the  long-term 
consequences  are  forgotten. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  obsessive  British 
sense  of  responslbr,.;y  in  international  rela- 
tions has  been  a  source  of  weakness.  Cer- 
tainly French  irresponsibility,  which  has 
pursued  national  economic  self-interest  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  In  devaluations  of  the 
currency  snd  other  inconveniences  to 
Frances  nelglibors.  has  paid  big  economic 
dividends.  When  France  had  a  weak  cur- 
rency and  an  expanding  economy  In  the 
nine  teen -fix  ties  she  did  not  allow  her  domes- 
tic policy  to  be  det.ermined  by  the  views  of 
foreign  bankers  on  how  to  improve  the 
nation's  credit  rating. 

That  la  what  Britain  has  now  done.  The 
result  which  can  now  be  Infallibly  predicted 
for  1967  Is  a  repetition  of  the  "stop-go"  cycle 
that  has  again  and  again  held  back  the 
growth  of  the  country's  productive  power 
since  the  war.  It  Is  argued  by  some  that 
the  British  Government  had  no  option,  that 
having    Incurred    a    huge    short-term    loan 
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amounting  to  13  billion  from  a  group  of 
friendly  countries  to  see  the  pound  sterling 
ttarooigh  the  crisis  of  1964-66.  it  had  to 
squeeze  everything  in  sight  in  order  to  repay 
the  debt  on  the  due  date,  which  la  1970. 

The  truth  U  that  what  Britain  needs  ut 
this  stage  in  order  to  carry  out  the  overdue 
adjustments  in  its  economy  is  more,  not  lecs. 
room  for  maneuver.  A  wage  freeze  Is  tiie 
opposite  of  what  Is  required  to  make  laljor 
more  mobile:  a  still  tighter  credit  squeeze 
will  not  Induce  British  business  to  hurry  up 
and  re-equlp.  It  is  by  no  meana  certain 
that  Britain's  creditors  would  insist  on  quick 
repayment  of  the  International  loan  given 
tac  the  support  of  sterling  if  it  were  clear 
that  the  consequence  was  going  to  be  a 
further  weakening  of  Britain's  long-term 
capacity  for  economic  growth. 

Indeed,  if  the  problem  were  properly  posed, 
and  seen  not  as  a  question  of  bow  fast  the 
British  balance  of  payments  ciin  be  brought 
Into  equilibrium  but  of  providing  the  con- 
ditions for  a  shift  in  Britain's  industrial 
structure,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
ask  the  creditor  countries  to  contribute  ac- 
tively to  a  solution. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  secure  a  longer 
period  for  British  payments  on  the  $3-bUllon 
loan.  Instead  of  trying  to  meet  the  com- 
mitment to  pay  it  off  between  now  and  1970, 
repayment  should  be  postponed  to  1970-74. 
On  top  of  that.  Britain  should  obtain  an  in- 
ternational loan,  pledging  some  of  her  own 
Still  very  large  overseas  Investments  as  secur- 
ity against  it,  with  the  aim  of  achieving  three 
or  four  years'  respite  from  the  pressure  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  money  should 
be  used  deliberately  to  finance  necessary 
pivchases  abroad  and  to  provide  extra  cur- 
rency reserves  which  would  act  as  a  shield 
against  any  external  attack  on  the  nation's 
finances. 

The  argument.  In  other  words,  is  that 
Britain  needs  to  organize  a  second  "take- 
off" period,  of  the  kind  that  Walt  Rostow  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Britain  was  the  first  country  in  tte 
world  to  take  off  Into  the  industrial  era  in 
the  18th  century.  It  is  also  the  first  case 
of  a  developed  country  that  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  needs  to  engineer  another 
take-off — to  a  permanently  higher  level  of 
Investment. 


INSTITUTE  OP  ELECTRICAL  AND 
ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERS  OCEAN 
ELECTRONICS  SYMPOSIUM  IN 
HONOLULU 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Hawaii 
is  honored  to  be  host  this  week  to  dele- 
gates attending  the  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal and  Electronics  Engineers  Ocean 
Electronics  Symposium  in  Honolulu. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  aspires  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  oceanography  and 
we  are  naturally  delighted  that  this  con- 
ference will  acquaint  many  more  sci- 
entists and  engineers  with  the  natural 
advantages  we  possess  In  this  exciting 
new  field. 

The  Honorable  Robert  A.  Prosch,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  was  one  of  the 
distinguished  speakers  at  the  sympo- 
sium. Since  his  comments  come  on  the 
heels  of  enactment  into  law  of  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966,  I  believe  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  therefore  ask  that  Mr.  Prosch's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  Objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
aooress  by  the  honorable  robert  a  f^osch. 

Assistant    Secretary    op    the    Navy    for 

Research      and     Development,     at     the 

iNSTrrtJTE   or   Electrical    and    Electronic 

Encinezrs  Ocean  Electronics  SympoSilm. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,   August  29,   1966 

One  of  the  pleasures  afforded  me  by  my 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  my  subsequent  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  ICO  has  been  the 
opportunity  to  regain  my  membership  In  the 
community  of  those  who  follow  the  sea.  as 
engineers,  as  scientists,  or  as  sailors.  I  had 
the  opportunity  this  summer  to  spend  some 
time  at  Woods  Hole,  one  of  the  eastern  bas- 
tions of  Marine  Science,  and  I  am  now  de- 
lighted to  be  with  you  in  Honolulu,  the 
westernmost  strong  point  of  marine  studies 
in  the  United  States. 

Hawaii  has  a  long  and  distinguished  posi- 
tion In  the  History  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
that  tradition  is  being  continued  today  In 
the  headquarters  of  Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific.  Commander  In  Chief  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet.  Commander  Antl-Submarine  Warfare 
Force  Pacific,  Commander  Service  Force 
Pacific,  Commander  Bubmarine  Force  Pacific, 
Commander  Fleet  Marine  Force  Pacific,  and 
In  the  use  of  this  magniftcent  Island  and 
harbor  as  a  major  Haval  Base  with  its  asso- 
ciated activities.  Tbe  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  state,  have  expressed 
their  interest  In  beoomlng  a  major  force  in 
Marine  Science  and  technology  and  have  be- 
gun to  build  strong  facilities  and  capabili- 
ties to  do  so.  Set  la  tne  midst  of  the  ocean, 
and  enjoying  close  ties  with  the  Navy,  this  is 
a  natural  development  for  Hawaii,  and  one 
that  the  Navy  and  tUe  Federal  Oceanographlc 
community  hope  to  encourage.  The  Uni- 
versity Is  already  involved  in  Navy  and  other 
Federally-sponsored  marine  research  In 
tsunamis.  currents.  seismic,  magnetics, 
gravity,  and  accoustic.=!.  principally  by  AEC. 
NSF  and  Navy. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Honolulu  and  the 
Island  state  of  HawfU  will  play  an  expand- 
ing role  In  the  scientific  and  technological 
conquest  of  the  sea. 

It  Is  customary  In  discussing  oceanography 
to  point  out.  first.  lt»  vital  Importance  to  our 
national  defense,  a  feet  which  certainly  can- 
not be  exaggerated,  and  second,  to  catalog  the 
fubnlou.s  wealth  that  lies  Ir.  the  sea — wealth 
in  the  form  of  m)n#rals  and  chemicals  that 
Will  soon  be  in  short  .supply  on  land  and 
wealth  In  the  form  of  food  and  fresh  water 
for  an  already  protem-starved  and  water- 
starved  world. 

Becau.se  these  facts  are  known  to  most 
of  you  here.  I  will  aot  elaborate  on  them. 

Instead  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  invite  your  attention  to  very  recent  de- 
velopments which  wttU  have  a  profound  and 
almost  immediate  effect  on  the  whole  field 
of  oceanography,  both  military  and  non- 
mlUtary. 

The  first  is  the  Murine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  slgnOd  into  law  on  the  17th 
of  June. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the  Con- 
gress at  this  point  tn  our  history  a  number 
of  perceptive  congrts.smen  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  mak»  a  thorough  study  of  ocean- 
ography and  its  Importance  to  the  national 
welfare.  This  law  Is  the  result  of  careful 
consideration  and  intelligent  compromise  on 
the  part  of  these  gentlemen 

Though  the  dollat  expenditures  wUl  prob- 
ably not  be  the  same,  this  law  will  escalate 
the  nationa'  oceanographlc  program  to  the 
same  lev-'l  of  public  Interest  and  awareness  as 
accrued  to  the  spac*  program  from  the  Na- 
tional Space  Act  of  1958. 


Oceanography  is  defined  in  many  ^javs 
depending  upon  the  individual  dlscussiriE 
the  subject.  The  law  has  adopted  the  broisa 
view  prevalent  In  Congress  and  In  Indui-rv 
that  oceanography  connotes  far  more  xh.in 
scientific  study.  In  this  law  the  term  M;i.' 
rine  Science  Is  applied  to  oceanographlc  .ina 
scientific  endeavors  and  discipline  as  wen 
as  engineering  and  technology  In  and  vnth 
relation  to  the  Marine  environment  (Ma.-ir^e 
environment  Including  the  oceans  and  t.'-.e 
Great  Lakes  as  well  as  their  boundaries). 

The  law  sets  up  a  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resource  and  Engineering  Develnn- 
ment  to  be  headed  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  made  up  of  cabinet 
members  and  agency  heads  with  a  nia;  r 
statutory  Interest  in  the  field.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  tli.s 
National  Council  less  than  two  weeks  ago' 

It  Is  certainly  obvious  to  all  of  us  v.i.n 
attended  this  first  meeting  that  the  Vice 
President  has  had  a  long  standing  persor..'.! 
Interest  in  oceanography,  and  intends  to  do- 
vote  whatever  personal  time  Is  needed  to 
carry  out  this  aspect  of  his  duties  I  c:in 
assure  you  that  this  administration  Is  taking 
the  challenge  of  ocean  exploration  most  seri- 
ously. Although  the  life  of  this  national 
council  is  limited  to  a  period  of  about  22 
months,  it  has  a  statutory  set  of  purpcscs 
"to  develop,  encourage,  and  maintain  a  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive,  and  long  ranp? 
national  program  In  marine  sciences  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind."  It  is  the  policy  of  this 
administration  to  use  the  council  as  a  policy- 
making body — to  expand  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  oceans,  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources  and  to  estab- 
lish an  engineering  capability  to  realize  the 
full  potential  of  the  oceans  in  contributing 
to  our  national  security  and  well  being. 

The  Act  requires  the  council  to  prepare  an 
.annual  report  of  the  National  Oceanographlc 
Program  for  the  President  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  will  describe  Federal 
multi-agency  programs,  evaluate  these  ac- 
tivities, and  win  set  forth  recommended 
funding  for  all  participating  agencies  during 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

This  Councils  other  resjx)nslbillties  are; 

a.  To  advise  and  assist  the  Pre.sldent  in  an 
annual  review  of  Federal  progriuns,  surveys 
of  such  activities  and  steps  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  all  agencies: 

b.  To  develop  long  range  policy  studies  of 
the  potential  benefits  of  the  oceans  to  the 
U.S.  economy,  security,  health  and  welfare, 
including  a  study  explicitly  aimed  at  inter- 
national legal  problems: 

c.  To  evaluate  and  Interpret  the  study  re- 
port to  be  developed  by  the  citizens'  com- 
mission before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent;  and 

d.  To  coordinate  a  program  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  work  pursuant  to  ma- 
rine science  activities. 

Dr.  Ed  Wenk  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  new  executive  secretary  to  the 
council  and  was  sworn  In  by  the  Vice  Pre.si- 
dent  at  the  first  national  council  meeting. 
He  will  be  the  Vice  President's  righthaiid 
man  for  matters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  national  council.  Dr.  Wenk  was  for- 
merly Chief  of  Congress'  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Staff  and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  be- 
fore that  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology.  He  has 
made  major  personal  contributions  to  the 
design  and  engineering  of  deep  submersibles. 

The  law  further  empowers  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission  on  marine  sciences, 
engineering,  and  resources  to  be  composed  of 
15  members  from  Industry,  universities  and 
marine  laboratories  as  well  as  the  federal 
and  state  governments.  This  citizens'  com- 
mission Is  given  up  to  18  months  to  study 


<,rd  to  recommend  to  the  President  of  the 
rmted  SUtes  and  Congress  an  overall  plan 
^^  present  and  future  needs.  The  Presl- 
ri-nt  expects  to  announce  appointments  to 
:-s  commission  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
"as  chairman  of  the  Interagency  Commit- 
,.»  on  Oceanography,  I  have  been  directed 
vV  Dr  Hornlg.  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
,  V,r  and  chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
<\'  Science  and  Technology,  to  cooperate  m 
e  e'V  manner  with  the  national  cotincil. 

in  summary,  we  now  have  a  national  pol- 
1-v  council   on   oceanography   at   the   very 
■■-'che't  level  in  government  chaired  by  the 
'..■'g  President  of  the  United  States.    Under 
•  -e  umbrella  of  this  council,  the  Interagency 
committee  on  Oceanography  will  discharge 
i-s  responsibilities  and  the  staff  of  the  ICO 
«nll  completely    support   the   work   of    the 
council.     We   hope   that    arrangements   can 
he  made  so  that  the  council  can  call  on  the 
ctizeus'  commission,  or  its  Individual  mem- 
bers ind  staff,  as  a  group  of  experts  In  and 
out  of  government  to  act  as  advisers  to  this 
national  council.     Thus  we  will  have  every- 
one in  the  federal   government  engaged  m 
oceanography    pulling    together    urider    the 
policy   direction   of   the   Vice   President   to 
come  up  with  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
statutory  set  of  purposes  under  this  new  act. 
'now    I    don't    want    to    second-guess    the 
findings  of   a   Commission   that  is   yet   to  be 
appointed,  and  a  policy  council  that  h.i«  Just 
met  for  the  first  time  but  I  do  think  that  a 
lone  'hsdow  has  been  cast  toward  the  future 
br  the  recent  report  of  the  Panel  on  Oceanog- 
r.^phy  of   the   President's   Science   Advisory 
Committee. 

Tl^e  report  Is  entitled  "Effective  Use  of  the 
Sea  •■  and  is  available  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  at  the  Government  Print- 
Ins  Office  for  60  cents.  You  couldn't  make 
a 'better  investment— perhaps  most  of  you 
have  already  made  your  investmert.  You 
don't  h.ive  "to  aeree  with  everything  in  it 
(and  parenthetically.  I  have  found  no  one 
Mho  does)  to  realize  that  it  is  a  significant 
report,  which  is  going  to  affect  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  in  oceanography. 

The  PSAC  report  defines  oceanography  as 
all  "activities  within  the  oce.-.n  thnt  have 
significant  scientific  or  technological  con- 
tent"—a  definition  in  keeping  with  the 
broad  popular  meaning  given  to  oceanog- 
raphy over  the  past  few  years. 

The  title  "Effective  Use  of  the  Sea"  comes 
from  the  recommendation  that  the  national 
objective  of  our  ocean  program  should  be 
'  eSecllve  use  of  the  sea  by  man  for  all  pur- 
poses ciurently  considered  for  the  terrestrial 
environment." 

An  attempt  to  answer  the  question  "What 
is  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  government 
m  oceanography?"  is  Indicated  by  their  state- 
ment that  "division  of  effort  among  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  universities  appropriate 
to  land-based  activities  is  advisable  for  the 
oceans  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  preempt  these  activities  to  the 
extent  it  has,  for  example,  in  space." 

Assigiiing  highest  priority  to  those  efTorts 
In  oceanography  that  deal  with  national  se- 
curity, the  report  discusses  the  increasing 
needier  the  Navy  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
the  developing  interest  in  all  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  provide  for  the  continuing  pro- 
jection of  U.S.  power  on  and  under  the  oceans 
in  aa  era  of  increasing  sopliistication  in  the 
use  of  the  seas.  This  leads  the  report  to 
recommend  expansion  of  Navy  capabilities 
which  will  permit  operation  anywhere  within 
tr.e  oceans  at  any  time.  As  you  know,  the 
Navy  has  underway  a  Deep  Submergence  Sys- 
tems Project  including  Man-ln-the-Sea.  This 
report  further  asserts  that  this  effort  as  pres- 
etuiy  constituted  is  insufficient  if  the  Navy 


Is  to  meet  lt»  goals  In   a  reasonable  time 

period.  ^     ,  ,  J 

The  report  recommends  assignment  of  fed- 
eral program  responsibilities  for  Man-ln-the- 
Sea  and  undersea  technology  to  the  Navy. 
Thoughts  and  plans  are  relatively  inexpen- 
sive To  put  them  into  effect  costs  money. 
As  the  result  of  a  recent  study  which  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  the  Navy's  future  role  in 
undersea  technology,  the  Navy  has  included 
a  new  line  item  in  the  FY  1968  budget  re- 
ciuest.  entitled  "Deep  Ocean  Technology.  ' 

I  fully  support  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions (Admiral  David  McDonald) .  in  his 
statement  before  Navy  League  that  the  Navy 
will  require  Improved  capabilities  in  its  un- 
dersea strategic  forces,  anti-submarine  war- 
fare forces,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  perform 
undersea  search  and  recovery  operations. 
Improvement  of  the  Navys  capabilities  in 
these  areas  depends  largely  on  our  national 
abiUtv  to  discover  and  exploit  new  knowledge 
in  ocean  science  and  our  succes,s  In  develop- 
ing new  and  relevant  ocean  technology. 

We  have  seen  a  new  horizon  emerging,  cen- 
tering on  ovu  capability  to  engineer  the 
oceans.  We  now  face  problems  attendant 
upcn  our  ability  to  explore  the  oceans,  to 
exploit  the  oceans,  and  to  occupy  portions  of 
the  Lx:eaJis'  bo'tom. 

I  loin  the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy,  'w.-ho  for 
years  has  been  convinced  that  the  general 
krea  of  ocean  exploration  and  exploitation  of- 
fers a  challenge  Just  as  great  as  that  posed  by 
the  current  exploration  of  outer  space,  and 
that  It  will  ultimately  require  a  national  ef- 
fort on  a  comparable  scale. 

Our  oceanographlc  programs  are  dramat- 
ic they  have  captured  the  im.'\gination  of 
tlie  public,  foreii^n  and  domestic.  To  say 
the  least,  they  are  interesting,  to  you  and  to 
all  engineers  and  scientists. 

I  urge  vou  to  keep  Informed  on  these  pro- 
grams and  national  developments  in  oceanog- 
raphy and  to  prepare  to  work  with  us  on 
the  imporuint  and  fascinating  problems  m 
this  exciting  field.  It  should  be  clear  that 
while  the  Navy  will  lead  in  ocean  technol- 
ogv  it  will  reallv  be  a  national  effort,  a 
corporate  endeavor:  science,  industry,  and 
the  Navy. 

In  summary,  the  PS.-VC  oceanography  re- 
port recommends  that  the  Nation's  oceano- 
graphlc activities  be  supported  by  the  Navy 
"la  d'lscharglng  its  mission  of  national  se- 
curitv  through  its  laboratories  and  industry 
and  "through  the  O.fice  of  Naval  Research 
support  of  civilian  institutions,  as  well  as 
bv  its  supporting  role  in  the  development  of 
undersea  technology  and  provlsio>n  of  na- 
tional test  facilities.  ' 

In  the  civilian  sector  the  report  deals  at 
length  with  the  role  of  oceanography  in 
facilitating  the  underwater  recovery  of  oil 
and  minerals,  in  providing  fish  protein  and 
technology  for  a  protein-starved  world  and 
with  many  other  subjects  such  as  water  pol- 
lution, conversion  of  salt  water  to  fresh,  the 
role  of  the  oce.ins  in  w^rld  weather. 

The  =peclfic  recommendations  assigned  the 
highest  priorltv  in  the  civilian  sector  to  its 
development  of  food  resources  and  the  de- 
velopment   Of    the    capability    for    environ- 
ment*>l     prediction.    The     development     of 
coastal  regions  for  recreation  and  commerce 
were   assigned  a  very  high  priority  and  the 
development  of  a  modern  hydrographic  sur- 
vey technology  was  assigned  a  high  priority. 
The  establishment  of  Marine  Study  Cen- 
ters   marine  w'lderness  preserves,  deep  sea 
and  tropical   laboratories   and  facilities  for 
specialized   marine   studies,   and   a   national 
center  for  collection,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
tribution   of    living    marine    organisms    are 
recommended  in  the  report. 

Since  oceanography  has  progres.^ed  rapidly 
and  many  clearly  Identifiable  problems  exist 
the  report   recommends   a  shift   away   from 


broad  ocean  surveys  to  solutions  of  specific 
proems.  The  need  for  oceanographers 
w  evolve  some  fairly  elaborate  measuring  ar- 
my's wft^  Umited' regions  t^eavily  instru- 
mented, led  to  the  recommendation  fo.  a 
6tcp-bv-step  buoy  program. 

I^  discuising  oceanographlc  research  the 
report  recommends  that  o^a.^^e^^P'^'/^  't," 
search  ships  be  separately  funded  as  a  block, 
and  be  grouped  generally  into  regional  fleets 
Cif   reasonable   size. 

The  major  organizational  recommenda- 
tion would  combine  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ences services  Administration.  Geo.ogical 
S^vey,  Bureau  of  Commercial  FJf Merles  and 
oceanographlc  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  a  f'f  ^le  agen^>. 
This  new  agency  would  support  the  hational 
effort  by  management  of  enviromnent  and 
ocean  resources  and  providing  <ief"P^i°^ 
and  prediction  services  through  a  balanced 
program  of  direct  participation  and  support 
of   industry  and  universities. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  each  fed- 
eral aeencv  is  considering  the  recommenda- 
"oL  contained  in  "Effective  ^se  of  the  Sea; 
The  ICO  is  now  in  the  process  of  examining 
the   implications   of   these  recommendations 
and  the  Vice  President  regards  the  analyst 
o    the  PSAC  report  as  one  of  his  Council  s 
nrioritv  assignments,  and  expects  to  u.ilue 
^hei^e^t  council  meetins  ior^^}^  V^P^sj. 
m  his  charge  to  the  Vice  President,  the  Pre.- 
Jdent  reque^sted  the  National  Marine  Council 
to   carefully    siudy   the   many   recommenda- 
tions of  the  reiwrt  and  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals   in    developing    suggestions    ivT    the 
president  for  fiscal  year    iy68. 

At  this  time  I  can  speak  only  for  the  Na.-y. 
Budgets  permitting,  the  ^^^y  intends  to  fo^; 
low  its  recommendations.  In  the  field  o. 
oceanographv  we  feel  an  obligation  to  the 
enttre  nation.  Almost  every  bit  of  oceano- 
graphlc information  gathered  is  nov  oi^'y  c- 
Se  to  the  Navy,  bvit  also  to  others  in  he 
oceanographlc  commuitity.  For  instance,  the 
work  we  do  on  sonar  can  be  used  to  devc-.p 
methods  for  studying   the   migratory   haoi..^ 

°St'u'obvlous  that  while  p-arsuing  mil-tary 
objectives,  the  Navy  has  an  obl'.gat  on  to  the 
national  int^erest  in  ocean  technology  We 
would  like  to  see  Navy  dollars  do  double  du.y 
in  sup'portuig  the  civilian  sector.  I^  addi- 
Uon.  Uie  Navy  accepts  the  respoiv.ibillty  for 
helpinc  to  develop  the  national  "nd«sea 
techno":ogy  i.eeded  lor  effective  use  of  t-.e 
sea  in  the  military,  economic,  social,  a..d 
pohtical  sense.  This,  again,  must  ^  a  c^r - 
;>orate     veuture;     a     Ecience-industry-Navy 

""tS  be  cei-taiu  that  the  Navy's  portion  of 
the  National  Oceaographic  Program  budget 
is  carefully  and  wisely  invested  the  Secre- 
tly of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Nava.  Op- 
erations have  completed  taking  another  long, 
hard  look  at  the  entire  Navy  Oceanographlc 
Program.  Thev  have  thought  in  terms  of  a 
mo-e  centralized  authority  to  give  even  a 
better  focus  to  the  entire  Navy  program 
in   oceanography   and   related   efforts. 

The  Secretarv  of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable 
Paul  Nnze.  has  recently  taken  an  action  Uiat 
Will  not  onlv  strengthen  the  Navy's  ocean- 
ographlc program  but  increase  the  Navys 
ability  to  cooperate  with  all  otner  agencies 
involved     in     our     national     oceanographlc 

effort.  .^ 

EtTective  immediately,  the  Secretary  has  es- 
tab'ished  a  new  Office  of  the  Oceanographer 
of  the  Navy  and  invested  it  with  the  neces- 
sary expanded  authority  to  provide  central- 
ized direction  of  all  of  the  Navy's  ocean- 
ogranhic  activities. 

Tlie  new  ofHce  wUl  be  headed  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral O  D.  Waters,  Jr.,  who  has  been  serving 
in  the  more  limited  position  previously  des- 
ignated as  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  and 
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alBO  M  Commander  of  the  XJJS.  Naval  Ocean- 
ograpblc  Office. 

Since  the  Secretary's  Inatructlon  la  not 
long  and  alnce  It  Is  written  In  the  plain 
English  tor  which  he  U  noted.  I  will  quote 
It  to  you  In  Its  entirety: 

'■ThlB  Instruction  defines  the  Naval  Ocean- 
ographlc  Program,  establishes  an  Office  of  the 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  and  prescribes 
the  mission  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy. 

"The  Naval  Oceanographlc  Program  en- 
compasses that  body  of  science,  techno!  agy. 
engineering,  operations,  and  the  personnel 
and  facilities  associated  with  each,  which  Is 
essential  primarily  to  explore  and  to  lay  the 
basis  for  exploitation  of  the  ocean  an.j  its 
boundaries  for  Naval  applications  to  enhance 
security  and  support  other  national  objec- 
tives. 

"The  mission  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy  is  to  act  as  the  Naval  Oceanographlc 
Program  Director  for  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  under  the  policy  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  the  AssUtant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research  and  Devel- 
opment), and  to  exercise  centralized  author- 
ity, direction  and  control.  Including  cor  trol 
of  resources.  In  order  to  insure  an  integr  ited 
and  effective  Naval  Oceanographlc  Program. 
"In  carrying  out  his  assigned  respons-  3iU- 
tles,  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  directives,  management 
plans,  requirements,  tasks,  Instructions,  and 
to  allocate  resources  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"The  Chief  of  Naval  Research  Is  assigned 
additional  responsibility  as  Assistant  Ocean- 
ographer of  the  Navy  for  Ocean  Science. 

"The  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  with  ap- 
proval of  CNO,  has  assigned  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Material  (Development)  additional 
responsibility  as  Assistant  Oceanographer  of 
the  Navy  for  Ocean  Engineering  and  Devel- 
opment. 

"With  the  approval  of  the  CNO,  the 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  will  designate  an 
Assistant  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  for 
Oceanographlc  Operations.  Pending  this 
designation,  the  relationships  of  the  Ocean- 
ographer of  the  Navy  and  the.  U.S.  Naval 
Oceanographlc  OfiBce  remain  as  at  present. 

"The  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  shall 
budget.  Justify,  and  administer  all  funds 
allocated  to  the  Naval  Oceanographlc  Pro- 
grams as  required  for  implementation  oj  the 
program;  shall  insure  that  adequate  funds 
are  budgeted  by  activities  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  support  of  the  program;  and 
shall  develop  and  maintain  a  comprehensive 
budget  documented  for  presentation  to 
higher  executive  authorities  and  Congres- 
sional Committees. 

"All  national  facilities,  centers,  and  mis- 
sions of  the  National  Oceanographlc  Pro- 
gram assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
will  be  managed  and  admlnlstred  by  the 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

"The  Office  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy  is  hereby  established  directly  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"The  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  under 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  shall  command 
the  Office  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 
"The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  issue 
the  necessary  directives  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Instruction." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  Secretary's  instruc- 
tion. Its  unequivocal  language  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Navy  views  Its  work  In 
oceanography  as  a  major  portion  of  its  effort 
to  maintain  the  defense  of  the  nation  at  sea, 
and  that  It  is  organizing  Its  resources  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  national 
effort;  a  team  effort  among  the  academic 
commtmlty,  Industry,  State  and  federal 
agencies  sharing  the  reeponslblllty  to  work 
together  under  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
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NO   ALTERNA1TVE  TO  VICTORY   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Howard 
K.  Smith,  In  his  column  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  for  Monday,  August  29,  has 
simply  stated  why  the  United  States 
must  and  will  posh  on  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative. 

There  being  no  alternative,  as  Mr. 
Smith  points  out  so  well,  the  United 
States  must  adjust  itself  to  the  long, 
long  haul.  For  this  is  not  a  victory  to 
be  won  overnight,  as  we  have  learned. 

Mr.  President,  as  Howard  K.  Smith 
has  written,  this  is  really  a  nation- 
building  effort  disguised  as  a  war.  And 
our  prospects  for  success  are  good. 
These  observaticns  should  be  widely 
spread,  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column,  entitled  *'Price  of  U.S.  Defeat  in 
Vietnam,"  written  by  Howard  K.  Smith, 
be  printed  In  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Price  or  U.S.  Depest  in  Vietnam  Too  Costly 
(By  Hov«ard  K.  Smith) 
We  shall  win  the  war  In  Viet  Nam — that 
is,  attain  oiir  oft-stjited  objectives.  We  shall 
do  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
alternative. 

If  we  should  losa  and  withdraw,  or  negoti- 
ate an  empty  agrestnent.  every  little  band  of 
politicians  unable  to  win  by  consent  in  Latin 
America  would  acquire  Itself  a  Cuban  ad- 
viser and  have  a  go  at  a  "War  of  Liberation." 
In  half  the  countrlts  of  the  world,  the  topical 
amusement  would  be  going  downtown  to 
wreck  the  American  embassy.  That  nearly 
happened  in  the  period  before  we  began 
seriously  resisting  in  Viet  Nam.  After  we 
began  resisting.  Ben  Bella,  Nkrumah  and 
Sukarno  lost  powar  in  succession  and  our 
embassies  became  their  prosaic  selves  once 
again. 

Nothing  as  epic  as  a  decline  or  collapse 
of  American  power  Jn  the  world  would  result 
from  failure  In  VlSt  Nam.  Instead,  In  the 
next  serious  engagetnent — say.  in  Thailand — 
an  overwrought  American  opinion  would  in- 
sist on  victory  at  amy  price.  We  would  put 
not  300,000  but  3  tnlllion  troops  Into  com- 
bat. Gen.  Westmoreland's  promising  career 
would  end  with  a  desk  In  the  Pentagon,  and 
the  most  uncompeomislng  hawk  would  be 
called  in  to  "bomb"  them  back  into  the  Stone 
Age."  Our  piolltics  would  once  again  be 
poisoned  as  at  the  time  of  McCarthy. 

These  things  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to 
happen.  So  we  shall  have  to  straighten  out 
the  real  facts  about  guerrilla  war  and  win. 

Guerrilla  wars  are  won  by  one  thing,  and 
that  is  attrition.  tM?o  tough  entities  grate 
against  one  anothar  until  the  tougher  rubs 
the  other  to  pieces. 

The  Idea  that  th«  side  closest  to  the  com- 
mon people  wins  it  a  romantic  notion.  In 
fact,  the  side  that  wins  is  almost  always  the 
side  that  gets  the  most  abundant  help  from 
a  nearby  foreign  power.  In  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  only  a  British  invasion  enabled  the 
Spanish  guerrillas  to  be  successful.  In  World 
War  II,  no  guerrilla  movement  had  much 
chance  until  abundant  Allied  aid  ^nd  an 
Allied  invasion  of  lurope  became  real  pros- 
pects. After  that  war,  the  Greek  Communist 
guMTillas  flowered  while  Tito  provided  a  flood 
of  support  and  a  ready  refuge.  But  when  he 
shut  the  border,  tlxey  withered. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  w^uld  never  have  won  In 
North  Viet  Nam  h«d  not  China  gone  Com- 
munist next  to  him.    He  could  not  fight  now 


but  for  a  flood  of  help  from  outside:  all 
his  oil,  all  his  trucks,  all  his  aircraft  and 
antiaircraft  defense,  and  almost  all  his  arms 
tmd  ammunition  come  from  other  Commu- 
nist nations.  Though  the  fighting  in  ScuTh 
Viet  Nam  is  not  a  simple  Invasion  from 
the  North,  it  could  not  last  12  months  on  a 
serious  scale  if  North  Viet  Nam  stopped  Bend- 
ing men  and  material. 

Well,  the  foreign  country  with  power  to 
make  up  for  lack  of  proximity  is  the  Us 
With  our  impressive  native  talent  for  inipro- 
vlsatlon — trying  and  failing  until  eventu.,i:y 
we  find  the  right  way — we  are  making  v.un 
power    increasingly   effective. 

But  it  will  take  time  and  patience,  uh.ch 
are  not  usually  American  virtues.  We  arr 
adjusted  to  short-term  results,  to  annual 
sessions  of  Congress,  annual  budgets  and 
annual  company  reports.  For  this  efTort  »e 
liave  to  adjust  to  the  long,  long  haul. 

We  must  learn  to  shrug  off  setbacks  uni 
disappointments,  and  even  occasional  dis- 
asters. The  Communists  have  a  20-year 
head  start  In  sinking  their  "Infrastructure ' 
Into  South  Viet  Nam,  and  we  have  only  been 
seriously  learning  to  root  it  out  for  about  a 
year. 

We  shall  have  to  keep  In  mind  that  our 
saturation  reporting  of  our  own  problems, 
compared  with  a  near  blackout  on  informa- 
tion from  the  enemy,  creates  the  false  im- 
pression that  only  we  have  problems.  In 
fact,  what  evidence  there  is  suggests  thr.t 
the  Communists'  problems  are  much  worse 
and  are  growing  more  so  each  month. 

We  need  to  keep  clear  the  fact  that  this  is 
really  a  Job  of  nation-building  disguised  as 
a  war.  Despite  the  subtlety  and  difficulty  of 
the  mission  the  prospects  are  good.  Tiie 
people  with  whom  we  work  are  clever.  Their 
country  is  rich  and  can  grow  anything  ui 
abundance.  Both  the  Buddhist  demonstra- 
tions of  last  summer,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  order  was  restored,  are  tokens  of  a 
crystallizing  nation. 

Tlie  raw  materials  are  right  and  so  are  we. 
We  could  possibly  talk  ourselves  into  defeai, 
and  a  fraction  of  our  intellectuals  are  givmg 
it  a  hard  try.  But  probably  they  shall  not 
succeed.  The  easiest  path  Is  success,  and 
in  our  usual  halting  way,  we  are  moving 
along  that  path. 


RAYMOND  C.  DOBSON,  GRAND  EX- 
ALTED RULER  OF  THE  BENEVO- 
LENT AND  PROTECTIVE  ORDER 
OF  ELKS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  4  of  this  year  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  a  distinguished  North  Dakotan. 
Raymond  C.  Dobson,  was  elected  grand 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 

All  North  Dakotans  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Dobson  and  upon  our  State.  Mr.  Dob- 
son,  I  know,  will  be  an  outstanding  grand 
exalted  ruler.  He  has  been  active  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Elks  for  over  40  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  September  issue  of 
the  Elks  magazine  contains  a  reprint  of 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Dobson's  accept- 
ance speech  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  inserted  In  the  body  of  the 
CoivcRESsiONAL  RECORD  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Dob- 
son's  remarks,  while  primarily  directed 
to  those  In  attendance  at  the  grand  lodge 
convention,  I  believe  merit  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  Grand  Exalted  Ruler 
Dobson  is  a  distinguished  journalist.   He 


^rves  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sot  Daily  News,  published  In  Minot. 
N  Dak  an  exceUent  and  very  aggressive 
dally  newspaper  of  which  he  and  his  as- 
sociates are  justly  proud. 

Appearing  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Elks  magazine  Is  an  editoria  eiititled 
"Leader  From  North  Dakota  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  also  have  In- 
«>led  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
a  Pirt  of  my  remarks.  The  high  opinion 
of  the  grand  exalted  ruler  as  expressed 
in  this  editorial  is  shared  by  all  North 
Dakotans  and  people  everywhere  who 
have  come  to  know  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ACCEPT ANCE    SPEECH    OF    RAYMOND    C.    DOBSO.N 

(Presented  at  the  Grand  Lodge  Convention 
in  Dallas  following  his  election  to  otfice  on 

Julv  4 ) 

Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Bush,  distinguished 
Past  Grand  Exalted  Rulers.  Grand  Chaplain 
Msgr.  Scott,  officers  and  members  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  my  Brothers : 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  highest  honor 
and  recognition  which  can  be  bestowed  on 
anv  member  of  this,  the  nation's  greatest 
fraternal  organization.  I  am  indebted  to  you 
lor  the  confidence  shown  in  me.  and  I  shall 
do  my  best  in  the  conung  year  to  Justify  the 
faith  vou  have  exhibited. 

Please  at  the  outset  pardon  some  personal 
references.  This  year,  with  this  convention 
m  Texas,  has  for  me  a  special  signiflcance. 
It  was  100  years  ago  on  March  15.  1866,  that 
one  of  my  grandfathers  was  discharged  from 
the  Union  Army  at  Brownsville.  Texas.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ripley  would 
have  said.  Grandfather  was,  after  three  years 
of  Army  service,  a  veteran  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  15  years. 

I  am  grateful  that  permission  was  given  my 
bride  of  39  years  to  be  present  on  this  plat- 
iorin  along  with  other  relatives.  They  might 
not  believe  this  could  have  happened  to 
me.  except  for  the  fact  they  now  are 
eyewitnesses. 

'you  have    been   told   I    am   a   Protestant. 
Presbyterian,  Mason  and  Shriner.     My  spon- 
sor Is  a   gentleman   of   Jewish   descent.     My 
nominator,  as  you  know,  is  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man  of    the    cloth.      No    studied    effort    was 
made  to  have  it  this  way— it  just  happened. 
And  no  where  else  except  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Elks  would 
this  take  place. 
Lets   keep   it   that   way!   .'Mways! 
I  sincerely  thank  Father  Andrews  for   his 
kind  words  about  me.  and  also  Larry  Moening 
from    Owatonna,    Minnesota,    the    state    in 
which  I  was  born,  for  coining  here  to  make 
the  seconding  talk. 

I  am  not  certain,  but  after  li.stening  to 
them  I  suspect  that  both  must  have  read 
what  Mark  Twain  said  about  handling  facts: 
distort  them  as  the  situation  warrants. 

It  was  the  same  Mark  Twain  who  also 
wrote  some  words  that  I  intend  as  Grand 
Exalted  Ruler  to  live  by;  Tlie  higher  we  are 
pl.iced,  the  more  htmibly  we  should  walk. 

I  am  thankful,  too.  to  the  good  brothers 
of  my  home  Lodge,  Minot  No.  1089.  and  all 
other  Elks  of  North  Dakota  for  their  support; 
and  likewise  the  Minot  Elks  Band  and  those 
cute  youngsters,  the  majorettes,  du-ected  by 
Virginia  Maupln. 

I  am  the  second  man  from  North  Dakota 
to  be  elected  Grand  Exalted  Ruler.  I  am 
grateful  to  Past  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Sam 
Stern,  who  despite  illness  came  here  to  this 
convention  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  he  is 
my  sponsor.  He  and  the  other  Past  Grand 
Exalted  Rulers  who  have  been  presented  to 
you  are  dedicated  and  devoted  Elks. 


Someone  has  said  that  figures  on  occasions 
can  be  as  dry  as  dust,  but  pernut  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  some  facts  always  worthy  of  rep- 
etition. These  dlstlngtUshed  gentlemen,  the 
past  Grand  Exalted  Rulers,  have  given  a  com- 
bined total  of  264  years  of  their  Uves  to  lead- 
ing and  counseling  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  ol  Elks  to 
the  greatness  it  enjoys  today.  And  this  figure 
of  264  years  does  not  include  the  years  they 
spent  in  subordinate  Lodge  work,  as  well  as 
in  Grand  Lodge,  before  assuming  the  respon- 
sibilities   of    leadership    as    Grand    Exalted 

I  suggest  each  of  us  think  of  himself  as 
being  a  stockholder  in  a  great  corporation— 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
And  ftirther  that  we  think  of  the  past  Grand 
Exalted  Rulers  as  constituting  its  board  of 
directors.  I  sav  with  all  emphasis  that  we, 
the  stockholders,  are  indeed  most  fortunate. 
Perhaps  this  best  explains  why  the  Elks, 
w-io  only  two  vears  hence  will  observe  a  cen- 
tury of  existence,  are  growing  and  prosper- 
ir.g!  and  giving  no  evidence  of  hardening  ol 
the  arteries. 

The  records  show  I  will  be  the  90th  man  to 
occupy  the  office  of  Gr.and  Exalted  Ruler  in 
93  years.  And  if  vou  wonder  why  only  90  men 
in  18  years  have  been  Grand  Exalted  Ruler, 
it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  earlier  days 
on  occasions  the  leader  would  serve  more 
th.in  one  term. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
following  on  the  heels  of  a  man,  Leonard 
Bush,  who  has  endeared  himself  to  our  mem- 
bership nationnlly,  and  has  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  growth  and  progress  in  the 
rear  now  ending,  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
"achievements,  and  only  hope  I  can  come  close 
to  tiUing  his  spacious  shoes. 

The  program  which  I  have  in  mind  lor  the 
coming  year  wiU  be  laid  belore  the  District 
Deputy  Grand  Exalted  Rulers  and  btate  As- 
sociation Presidents  Tuesday  noon,  and  oe- 
fore  the  Exalted  rulers  of  the  subordinate 
Lodges  on  Wedncsda.  noon.  I  shall  now  only 
sketch  what  I  have  in  mind. 

On  membership  I  a.-'k  lor  an  increase  of  at 
least  10  percent  ot  the  total  at  the  beginning 
Of  the  Lodge  year. 

In  community  service,  let  every  subordi- 
nate Lodge  seek  out  in  its  community  some 
worthy  cause  or  project  for  the  betterment 
of  all  "its  citizens,  which  the  Elks  should  un- 
dertake and  carry  to  conclusion. 

In  youth  activities,  let  the  good  work  con- 
tinue and  be  broadened,  and  we  in  great 
bounty  will  be  satisfied  that  we  truly  are 
doers  of  good. 

Every  subordinate  lodge  should  recognize 
in  a  tangible  wav  the  sacrifices  being  made 
by  good  and  loyal  Americans  who  by  their 
valor  on  distant  battlefields  are  making  more 
scKTure  this  land  and  our  lives.  Such  recog- 
nitions can  take  many  forms,  and  sugges- 
tions intended  to  be  helpful  will  be  parsed 
along. 

I  ask  that  each  subordinate  Lodge  write  a 
new  record  of  achievement  in  contributions 
to  the  Elks  National  Foundation  based  on  a 
minimum  gift  of  $100  per  membership,  with 
an  objective  of  topping  $1,500,000. 

Continue  the  successful  Elk-of-the-Year 
pro'-ram.  and  in  larger  Lodges  consider 
choosing  an  Elk-of-the-Month  so  that  more 
men  deserving  of  recognition  ^^-ill  be  hon- 
ored. 

Acquaint  yourselves  with  the  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  for  older  members  to  enjoy 
the  fall  or  winter  time  of  their  lives  at  the 
Elks  National  Home  at  Bedford.  V'irginla. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  Is  a  demarcation 
line  between  good  fellowship  and  abuse  of 
sound  judgment  in  club  operations. 

Continue,  as  so  many  subordinat*  Lodges 
have  in  recent  years,  to  improve,  rehabilitate 
or  construct  new  Elks  homes. 


Give  enthusiastic  support  to.  and  expand, 
the  Major  Projects  programs  being  carried 
on  in  greater  numbers  every  year   oy  state 

associations.  ,      ^      ^     „ 

All  subordinate  Lodges  should  take  advan- 
tage ol  the  opportiuilty  afforded  by  the  Elks 
magazine  to  record  your  good  deeds  and 
other  newsworthy  activities. 

Two  years  is  not  too  far  ahead  for  us  to 
start  learning  about  what  we  should  expect 
of  oiu-selves  In  the  waning  days  of  a  century 
of  existence.  Obviously,  we  can't  drive  into 
the  future  looking  all  the  time  in  a  rear 
Vision  mirror.  We  have  moved  from  a  kero- 
sene lamp  and  gas  mantle  era  to  the  space 
age.  We  cannot  deny,  looking  today  at  a 
vibrant  Elks  organization,  that  those  who 
have  made  it  possible  possessed  an  enduring 
philosophy  of  Ufe  that  has  enriched  our  own 

I  can  see  more  light  than  darkness  in  the 
Elks  future,  and  obviously  that  is  what  oth- 
ers have  visualized  in  the  past.  But  intelli- 
gent effort  continues  to  be  needed. 

1  like  the  storv  about  an  administrator  in 
Africa  who  rode  out  to  inspect  land  that  had 
been  devastated  by  a  storm.  He  came  to  a 
place  where  giant  cedars  had  been  uprooted 
and  destroved.  He  said  to  the  official  In 
charge  of  forestry;  -You  will  have  to  plant 
some  cedars  here." 

The  official  replied;  It  takes  2.000  years 
to  grow  cedars  the  size  these  were  They 
don't  even  bear  cones  until  they  are  50  years 

old- 

"Then."  said  the  administrator,  "we  must 
plant  them  at  once." 

The  objective  now — at  once — of  the  Elks 
should  be  to  move  beyond  old  accomplish- 
ments, while  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
them;  to  btiild  a  good  present  and  prepare 
for  a  better  future. 

Our  year  or  service  aliead  Is  a  new  one. 
with  no  accomplishments  or  mistakes  in  it 
a£  vet  Like  the  hlrtb  of  every  new  day,  it  is 
a  reprieve  granted  bv  the  governor  of  time 
to  his  subjects.  We  must  not  squander  the 
legacv  of  anv  moment! 

1  am  mindful  that  this  eventful  day  in  my 
Ufe.  made  so  by  your  kindness,  also  Is  the 
birthdate  of  this  nation— a  nation  in  which 
run  the  bloodlines  of  many  peoples. 

It  disturbs  me.  as  I  am  sure  It  also  does 
vou  to  look  out  upon  this  nation  on  its 
190th  anniversarv.  World  peace  hangs  In 
precarious  balance.  Our  enemies  are  unre- 
lenting. They  would  destroy  that  bu-th  cer- 
tificate dated  July  4,  1776. 

We  live  with  an  awesome  knowledge  that 
What  we  choose  to  call  one  world  might  eas- 
ily be  triggered  into  a  smoking,  burning 
sliambles  of  no  world.  And  yet.  sadly,  the 
behavior  of  too  many  of  our  citizens  gives 
evidence  ihev  don't  appreciate  that  America 
is  a  citadel  of  freedom  and  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  the  world. 

I  concede  to  aU  men  the  precious  right  of 
dK<ient.  But  I  am  much  more  impressed 
when  it  is  tempered  with  common  sense. 

We  see  all  too  many  misled  and  ill- 
informed  citizens  wasting  their  time  in 
quixotic  fashion,  jousting  with  the  wind- 
mills of  absurditv.  Good  citizenship,  such 
as  we  the  Elks  revere.  Is  something  more 
than  a  couple  of  cheers  at  a  patriotic  gath- 
ering Democracy  Is  something  learned,  not 
bestowed  or  legalized  or  seized.  It  demands 
of  us.  as  Elks,  participation,  involvement, 
and  contribution. 

I  say  no.  emphatically  no,  we're  not  going 
to  be  seduced  by  specious  pleas  into  casting 
away  what  has  been  given  us  in  this  nation 
as  an  inheritance  richer  than  pieces  of  gold. 
Those  who  would  mislead  us  have  no  ham- 
mer for  building  but  only  a  torch  for  destruc- 
tion It  Is  not  difficult  to  believe  they  were 
born  with  warped  minds  and  never  have  nor 
never  will  gain  a  true  sense  of  direction. 
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They  are  the  type  of  whom  that  grand  old 
warrior,  Winston  Churchill,  waa  thinking 
when  he  ao  eloquently  said:  "Very  often  the 
eagles  have  been  squalled  down  by  the  ptur- 
rota." 

I  apologize  to  no  one  for  my  eoiotlons  when 
a  lump  oomes  to  my  throat  as  the  flag  passes 
by,  and  I  place  my  hand  over  my  heart.  And 
did  you  ever  notice,  when  you  do  that,  that 
Old  Glory  waves  back  at  you  In  apprecia- 
tion? 

Our  Americanism  program  In  the  Elks  must 
have  greater  emphasis  in  the  year  ahead. 

A  Good  Elk  Is  a  volunteer — he  needs  no 
draft  card  to  compel  him  to  enroll  In  hard 
work  and  thought  as  wo  strive  for  what  we 
know  Is  beat. 

I  Intend  to  do  my  part. 

I  aak  the  same  of  you,  my  Brother  Elks. 

I  always  have  looked  upon  my  Elks  mem- 
bership card  as  a  Dlstlnguiabed  Service  Em- 
blem because  it  enables  each  man  who  po6- 
aesaes  one  to  be  a  participant  In  benevolence, 
something  that  had  virtue  when  this  Order 
was  founded  and  has  equal  value  today.  It 
la  something  that  will  abide  through  all  time. 

We,  by  our  interest  In  fellow  human  beings, 
have  created  an  enviable  image  of  the  Bene- 
volent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  to  wtilch 
all  America  bears  witness.  It  serves  as  an 
asset  to  our  Order  In  attracting  new  and 
desirable  men  to  go  before  our  altar  and  take 
the  obligation.  The  future  la  ours  with  a 
responsibility  to  uplift  this  Image  In  reveren- 
tial respect. 

I  give  you  as  a  slogan  for  the  coming  year  : 
Be  Enthusiastic  I    Live  and  Help  Live! 

And  as  Elks  let  us  live  by  these  words: 
Closer  America  I  Closer  all  peoples!  Closer 
to  our  hearts  and  Ideals.  Closer  to  a  world 
free  of  greed  and  suspicion.  Closer!  Closer 
In  all  of  these  things,  by  moving  closer  in 
fraternity  to  each  other. 

This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  for 
the  year  ahead.  And  I  want  your  helping 
hands  to  Insure  for  all  Elkdom  In  1966-67  a 
new  grandeur  and  the  best  kind  of  life  and 
happiness. 

(From  the  Elks  Magazine] 
LxaoBX  FaoM  Nobth  Dakota 

The  man  whom  the  delegates  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  Convention  In  Dallas  last  July  chose 
to  serve  as  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Is  accus- 
tomed to  leadership  both  In  Elkdom  and  in 
hla  profession.  Raymond  C.  Dobson  of 
Mlnot,  N.  Dak.,  Lodge  No.  1089  became  an  Elk 
at  approximately  the  same  time  that  he 
started  to  work  as  a  newspaperman,  and  In 
both  careers  he  has  compiled  a  distinguished 
record. 

He  became  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Mlnot 
Daily  News  when  he  was  19  years  old  and 
Joined  the  Mlnot  Elks  Lodge  as  soon  there- 
after as  he  could,  which  was  when  he  waa 
21.  Today,  as  he  has  been  for  several  years, 
be  Is  editor  and  publisher  of  his  newspaper, 
one  of  the  country's  best  smaller  dallies,  and 
now  chief  executive  of  the  fratermty  to 
which  he  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time, 
energy,  and  talents  since  he  took  the  obliga- 
tion in  1923. 

Brother  Dobson  Is  the  second  North  Da- 
kotan  to  serve  as  Grand  Exalted  Ruler,  the 
first  having  been  Sam  Stern  of  Pargo  iJodge 
No.  260.  This  la  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  caliber  of  Elkdom  In  North  Dakota,  when 
It  Is  remembered  that  the  11  lodges  have 
a  total  membership  of  20,118. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  of  the  11  North 
Dakota  Lodges,  3  have  a  membership  In  ex- 
cess of  3,000,  there  being  only  26  lodges  tn 
the  whole  Order  In  that  classification.  In 
fact  8  of  the  11  North  Dakota  lodges  have 
a  membership  In  excess  of  1,000,  and  this  In 
a  state  with  a  total  population  of  less  than 
860.000.  The  state  showed  a  membership 
gain  this  past  year  of  nearly  8  percent 
against  something  under  2  percent  for  the 
Order.  North  Dakota  Elkdom  Is  in  a  very 
healthy  condition.  Indeed. 
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Brother  Dobson  Is  not  the  first  newspaper 
editor  to  head  the  Order  of  Elks.  He  Is,  m 
fact,  the  sixth.  3ls  predecessors  were  How- 
ard R.  Davla,  who  served  In  1951-62.  Charles 
K.  Broughton,  ia»6-47,  Robert  W.  Brown, 
1906-06.  Edwin  A.  terry.  1883-84.  and  Thomas 
E.  Garrett,  I880-«S.  There  have  been  others 
whose  careers  indluded  Journalistic  experi- 
ence, among  them  Fred  L.  Bohn.  195e-57. 
Robert  S.  Barrefit,  1944-45  and  Floyd  E. 
Thompson,  1932-38. 

Elkdom'3  new  leader  Is  a  man  with  a  ready 
wit  and  high  gpod  humor.  He  also  is 
capable  of  speaking  bluntly  and  forcefully. 
How  true  it  Is.  as  he  so  clearly  put  it  in  his 
acceptance  speech,  that  "Democracy  is  some- 
thing learned,  not  bestowed  or  legalized  or 
seized.  It  demanfls  of  us.  as  Elks,  partici- 
pation. Involvemeet.  and  contribution." 

Thoroughly  seasoned  in  Elkdom  and 
abundantly  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
qualities  of  leaderBhlp.  Brother  Dobson  also 
brings  to  his  hl^  of&ce  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  Ideals  and  programs  of  this 
Order  that  Is  Inspiring  and  refreshing.  We 
look  forward  confldently  to  another  year  of 
achievement  un4er  North  Dakota's  Pay 
Dobson. 


A    NEWSMAN    REPORTS    FROM 
\1ETNAM 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  lively  and  understandable  report  I 
have  heard  on  the  Vietnam  conflict  re- 
cently came  from  Jim  Lucas,  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  Sfirlpps-Howard  war  cor- 
respondent and  an  Oklahoman. 

Jim  was  bom  at  Checotah,  Okla.,  at- 
tended the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
worked  on  Muskogee  and  Tulsa  news- 
papers before  ha  joined  the  Marines  in 
1942.  He  was  a  combat  correspondent 
covering  battles  at  Tarawa,  Guadalcanal. 
New  Georgia.  Russell  Islands,  Salpan, 
Tinian,  and  Iwo  Jima.  His  war  activity 
brought  both  a  Bronze  Star  and  the  Na- 
tional Headliners  Award  for  best  combat 
reporting. 

Scripps-Howand  has  been  sending  him 
over  the  world  ever  since,  and  his  news 
reports  have  won  one  prize  after  an- 
other— George  Polk  Memorial  Award, 
two  Ernie  Pyle  atvards,  the  Omar  Brad- 
ley Gold  Medal,  Korean  National  Medal, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  awards  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  OCacers  Association, 
and  the  American  Legion.  He  has  two 
books  to  his  credit  and  this  month  is  In- 
troducing a  new  one,  "Dateline:  Viet- 
nam." 

Because  I  think  Jim  has  something  to 
say  to  all  of  us.  I  have  had  transcribed  a 
recording  of  his  epeech  at  the  National 
Press  Club  Augutt  18,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scription was  orflered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

DatklSht:  VntTNAM 
<By  Jim  Lucaa,  National  Press  Club. 
Atlgust  18) 
I  guess  maybe  we  ought  to  start  by  de- 
fining some  of  o*  terms  and  one  of  the 
questions  I've  beet  asked  on  a  few  of  the 
TV  and   radio   programs   I've   been   on    (and 
I've  been  seUing  books  for  the  last  ten  days) 
Is,  "Are  you  a  dote  or  a  hawk?"     I  guess 
I'd   have    to   say    I'm   a   hawk    as    I    under- 
stand the  term. 

If  It's  a  hawk  to  believe  as  I  believe,  that 
what  we're  doing  out  there  is  Ju.<;t  and  hon- 
orable and  fair  and  something  that  has  to  be 


done — I'm  a  hawk.  If  it's  to  be  a  hawk 
to  want  to  do  whatever  It  takes  to  briae 
this  thing  to  a  successful  conclusion  and 
soon,  I'm  a  hawk.  If  to  loe  a  hawk  Is  to  be 
bereft  of  compassion,  to  be  unable  to  crv 
anymore,  then  I'm  not  a  hawk.  Maybe  Id 
say  I'm  a  gentle  hawk,  If  there  Is  such  a 
thing.  I  guess  there  Is  such  a  thing,  be- 
cause I  know  there  is  such  a  thing  u.'.  a 
belligerent  dove.  I've  seen  some  of  those 
Maybe  I  dont  understand  the  term,  be- 
cause I  think  there  Is  a  third  category  we 
ought  to  Introduce  In  here  and  we'll  dis- 
cuss them  later,  and  that's  the  ostrich.  He  s 
also  very  much  involved  In  this  operation 
that  we've  got  going  out  in  Vietnam.  So  letj 
assume  that  I'm  a  hawk. 

ALLnS   WINNING — BUT   TOO    SLOWLY 

Now  the  big  question,  of  course,  is  how 
we're  doing  out  there.  I've  found  a  prent 
deal  of  dlscoiiragement  since  I've  come  home 
Don  Coegrove  was  telling  me  as  we  sat  here 
having  lunch  about  a  very  distinguished 
military  man  who  Is  not  here  today.  He 
said,  "I've  heard  all  I  want  on  Vietnam.  I'm 
confused  enough."  I  have  found  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  disarray  and  this  dis- 
turbs me,  because  to  me,  and  I  may  be  too 
close  to  the  forest  to  see  the  trees,  to  ine 
the  Issues  of  this  thing  are  crystal  clear. 

How  are  we  doing?  I'm  not  discouraged. 
I  hope  I'm  not  a  "PoUyanna."  We're  no 
longer  losing.  In  the  Delta,  where  George 
has  been  until  recently,  we  have  been  con- 
sistently winning  our  war,  and  I  believe  we 
still  are.  In  the  central  highlands  around 
Plelku  where  the  VC  not  too  long  ago 
hoped — and  had  every  reason  to  expect— 
they  could  cut  Vietnam  In  two  at  the  nar- 
row waist,  their  ambitions  there  are  no 
longer  attainable,  and  they  cannot  be  real- 
Ized.  Their  goal  to  seize  a  capltol,  a  pro- 
vincial capltol,  and  make  It  their  rump  cnp- 
Itol  on  Vietnamese  soil;  that's  out  of  the 
question. 

They're  being  hurt;  they're  being  hurt 
very,  very  badly.  We're  no  longer  losing— 
we're  a  great  deal  more  than  Just  not  losing. 
We're  not  winning  as  fast,  however,  as  I'd 
like  us  to  do  and  there  Is  that  extra  effort 
that  would  enable  us  to.  I  hope  we  will, 
because  this  Is  a  very  serious  struggle  we're 
engaged  in  out  there.  It's  very  serious  cer- 
tainly to  the  men  who  are  fighting  it. 

"WB    HAVE    TAKEN     THE    NIGHT    AWAl" 

Now  up  north,  and  I've  spent  the  past 
eight  months  with  my  Marines  (and  I'm  an 
ex-Marine)  up  In  the  First  Corps  area,  things 
look  at  lot  better.  We've  taken  the  night 
away  from  them.  And  this  is  something  that 
they  find  Just  Inconceivable.  They  have 
always  owned  the  night.  When  they  helped 
the  French  In  the  War  of  the  Viet  Mlnh,  the 
night  was  theirs.  As  soon  as  It  got  dark,  the 
French  retired  to  their  little  Beau  Geste  forts 
and  stayed  there  until  dawn  came  and  the 
countryside  belonged  to  the  Viet  Minh— 
they  could  do  with  it  as  they  chose  and  this 
Is  when  they  operated.  And  Initially— we 
got  Into  this  thing  gradually,  telling  our- 
selves for  a  long  time  we  weren't  even 
there — Initially  they  also  owned  the  night, 
but  now  It's  not  theirs. 

In  the  F*lrst  Corps,  the  Marine  area,  we  set 
a  thousand  ambushes  and  run  five  hundred 
patrols  In  a  single  night.  We're  out  as  much 
as  they  are  and  they  know  even  when  they're 
out  they  dont  have  thai  sense  of  freedom, 
of  license,  that  they  used  to  have.  We've 
taken  the  night  away  from  them  and  they 
tend  increasingly,  now,  to  stay  In  their  forts 
and  their  caves  and  their  holes  at  night  be- 
cause those  damn  Marines — you  cant  trust 
them.  And  to  them,  this  Is  inconceivable. 
It's  not  cricket.  It's  not  playing  the  game 
by  the  rules  that  they've  always  played  it  by. 
We've  taken  the  night  away  from  them,  which 
I  think  is  a  tremendous  reversal  of  the  tide  of 
war  in  that  part  of  the  world. 


GIERBILLAS'    BACKS    BROKEN    IN    DA    NANG    AREA 

We've  broken  the  backs  of  the  guerrillas 
in  the  Da  Nang  area  and  the  guerrilla  repre- 
sents   a    tremendous    Investment    to    these 
oeople      It  takes  at  least  sixteen  and  some- 
i-mes   as   many   as   twenty    and   twenty-one 
vears  to  train  a  guerrilla.    He's  a  local  boy; 
he's  the  tax  collector;   he's  the  propaganda 
aizenf    he's  the   enforcer:    he's   the  assassin; 
he's  the  guy  that  disembowels  the  friendly 
province  chief  or  the  district  chief,  and  when 
vou  kill  one   of  those  guys,  this  isn't  Just 
shooting  a  soldier,  you've  taken  a  tremendous 
investment    in    time    and    training    and    re- 
sources away   from  the  Viet  Cong,     And   in 
Da  Nang.  General  Walt  told  me  Just  before  I 
came  home,  we  have  killed  2,500  guerrillas  in 
less  than  a  year.    So  much  so  that  they're 
trying  to  replace  these  characters  with  guer- 
rilla experts  from  the  north. 

The  guy  from  the  north,  he's  not  a  local 
bov  he  doesn't  know  the  area  any  better 
than  we  do.  He  doesn't  know  it  as  well  as 
we  do  because  we've  been  there  longer. 
We  have  found  the  bodies  of  North 
Vietnamese  guerrilla  experts  two  and  three 
days  after  they  were  killed— still  where  they 
fell  He  has  no  friends  there.  This  wouldn't 
happen  to  a  local  boy,  a  local  guerrilla.  His 
family  would  come  get  him  and  bury  him. 
But  these  are  strangers  so  they  stay  there. 

MEN  FROM  NORTH  STRANGERS 

They're  so  disoriented,  some  of  them  ( North 
Vietnamese),  that  they  have  actually 
wandered  into  our  lines  because  they  dont 
know  where  they  are.  This  is  how  hard -put 
they  are  to  replace  their  guerrillas  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Again.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  "Pollyanna." 
But  things  are  going  very  well  for  us  in  the 
military  sense.  I'm  not  kidding  myself  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  military  solution  to 
this  thing.  If  this  were  a  war  that  we  could, 
as  we  did  in  World  War  II  sweep  in  off  the 
beaches  and  clear  everything  ahead  of  us, 
sure  we  could  do  it. 

We're   trying   to   fight  a  war  in   the   midst 
of  a  civilian  population  which  is  essentially 
friendly  and  do  this  with  a  minimun^  of  dis- 
location to  the  civilians  and  their  economy. 
We  don't  always  accomplish  this  but  the 
Incidents  that  do  occur  are  reasonably  rare. 
You  can't  avoid  them  all.     But  our  people 
are  under  blanket  instructions,  instructions 
that  actually  endanger  our  lives  and  which 
have  cost  us  lives,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  endangering  of   a  friendly  people. 
This  is  a  strange  war  we're  fighting  there. 
I  suppose  any  war  you're  in  is  the  worst  one 
because  It  Is  the  one  you're  in.    This  is  alto- 
gether  different   from   World   War   II,   alto- 
gether different   from   Korea   where   Initially 
we  did  have  this  fluidity  where  there  were  no 
lines  but  which  eventually  settled  Itself  down 
to  more   or   less   a   conventional   warfare. 


JUNGLE   MAKES  FOR  STRANGE    WAR 

Even  when  we've  had  a  big  operation  as  we 
did  in  Operation  Hastings  (and  this  was  the 
last  I  was  involved  in  before  I  came  home) .  a 
big  operation  involving  division-sized  torces 
you're  still  fighting  small  wars.  Hastings  was 
fought  under  one  man.  General  English,  but 
still  fought  In  at  least  three  separate  pockets 
because  you're  fighting  in  Jungle. 

Even  in  Saigon  they  don't  understand  the 
Jungle.  They  say  go  up  in  the  mountains 
and  get  those  people.  Yes.  go  up  there  and 
get  them.  Tou  ought  to  see  that  terrain. 
You  cant  see  three  feet  on  either  side  of 
you.  You  have  to  fight  where  you  are  and 
there  Is  often  no  communication— physical 
communication — although  there's  always 
radio  communication  between  units. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  war  were  fighting. 
Were  fighting  It  In  the  midst  of  a  civilian 
population,  a  friendly  population,  trying  to 
do  as  little  damage  to  them  as  we  can  and 
we're  fighting  it  often  in  the  most  impossible 

terrain. 


MORB    MANPOWER    tTlCED 

I'm  convinced  that  with  the  infusion  of 
more  manpower,  and  I  hope  to  God  we  get 
It  (I  think  we  wiU)  we  can  bring  those 
enclaves  we  hold,  I'm  speaking  now  essen- 
tially in  terms  of  the  First  Corps  area  be- 
cause this  is  where  I've  been  lor  seven  or 
eight  months,  we  can  bring  Chu  Lai.  Da 
Nang.  and  Phu  Bai  together  and  make  one 
big  enclave. 

We  can  even  extend  by  bringing  in  more 
Armv  manpower  down  to  Nha  Trang  and  Qui 
Nhon  and  eventually  we  can  push  these  peo- 
ple out  of  the  Coastal  Plains. 

We  can  make  Vietnam  a  viable  nation  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  We  can  ptxs'h  these 
Bpople  back  Into  the  mountains  and  let  them 
have  the  highlands.  Who  cares?  They  can  t 
live  up  there.  Thev  can't  grow  anything  up 
there  Eventually  they  are  going  to  have  to 
come  down  for  food  and  for  medicine.  And 
every  time  they  do.  were  going  to  clobber 
them.  ,       .     .. 

They're  hurting,  and  they're  hurting  badly. 
U  these  were  a  rational  people,  they  would 
have  recc->gnized  long  ago  that  they  cannot 
do  what  they  set  out  to  do. 

It  they  were  Russians,  you  know  the  nis- 
torv  of  the  Russians,  they  put  the  pressure 
on  "in  a  half  dozen  spots  throughout  the  past 
twenty  vears  and  when  they  found  that  they 
weren't  "going  to  push  through,  they  weren  t 
going  to  get  what  they  set  out  to  do.  they 
\vere  pragmatists,  reaUst.s  enough  that  they 
pulled   back   and    pushed   somewhere   else. 

ENEMY   REQUIRES   MORE  CONVINCING 

But  these  people  are  going  to  t.ake  a  lot 
more   convincing  apparently  than   Russians 
or  even  Chinese.     They  know  very  little  about 
the  world  in  which  they  live  and  1  think  this 
Is     riBht      Mr.     Ambassador,     that    they     are 
mesrnerized.   h\-pnotized   by   Dien   Bien   Phu. 
To    them    history    begins    and    ends    with 
Dien  Bien  Phu.    That's  where  they  whipped 
the  French  and  they  can  do  it  again.    Well. 
there  ain't  going  to  be  another  Die"  Bien 
Phu       But    they    don't    know    that    yet    ana 
they're  going  to  take  a  lot  more  convincing. 
It  could  conceivably  be.  and  I  think  I  said 
thl«  the  last  time  I  was  here,  that  there  wuU 
be  no  formal  end  to  this  war  anymore  than 
there  was  a  formal  beginning.    This  war.  like 
Topsv,  Just  "grows."     All  of  a  sudden  there 
it  was  and  we  had  a  full-scale  war  on  our 
iiands. 

WAR  MAY  WITHKR  ON  VINE 

It  may  very  well  be  that  as  these  people  are 
hurt  and  hurt  badly,  that  they'll  pull  back 
into  the  hills  and  eventually  this  war  will 
ju'^t  wither  on  the  vine  and  sort  of  peter  out 
to  an  unsuccessful  and  Inconclusive  conclu- 
sion That's  not  much  to  look  forward  to. 
but  realistically,  I  think  it's  something  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Another  question  of  considerable  moment 
to  our  people  back  here  is,  "What  about  our 
men  out  there?"  Well,  like  a  lot  of  old  folks 
mv  age.  I  have  sometimes  tended  to  become 
discouraged  about  the  younger  generation. 
Actually  1  think  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
it  is  that  Im  no  longer  a  part  of  It.  But 
I  often  thought  that  it  wfis  going  to  "hell 
in  a  wheelbarrow —that  It  was  hopeless.  I 
know  you  probably  tend  to  feel  that  way  back 
here,  particularly  when  you  see  some  of  the 
antics  and  the  gyrations  of  the  lunatic  fringe 
of  the  younger  generation,  but  it's  been 
heartening  to  me  to  see  these  kids  in  action. 

CITY  BOTS  "OWN"  THE  JUNGLE 

These  lads  of  ours,  city  boys,  or  boy.=  from 
modern  farms  that  even  have  TV  and  radio 
and  electric  lights,  which  they  didn't  have 
on  farms  when  I  w.is  a  kid.  these  kids  have 
taken  the  Jungle  and  made  it  their  own— they 
own  the  Jungle.  I  couldn't  believe  this  hap- 
pened but  thev  dont  like  it  nobody  likes  it. 
There  are  snakes  out  there  and  this  Just 
scares  the  daylights  out  of  me. 


Our  lx)ys  take  this  Jungle  and  use  it- they 
exploit  it.  It's  a  tool  and  a  lot  of  these 
bovs  would  rather  fight  In  the  Jungle  than 
out  in  the  open  because  they  know  the 
Jungle — they  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

And  they're  much  more  at  home  in  it  than 
the  North  Vietnamese  who  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, city  boys  too.  They  don't  Uke  the 
Jungle,  but  our  kids  do. 

I  like  being  with  troops.  They  are  a 
wholesome  bunch  of  young  men.  They  rise 
to  the  occasion.  Not  all  of  them— we  re 
dealing  with  human  beings,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  challenge  in  It  that  these  kids 
instinctively  respond  to. 

When  we  first  went  out  there,  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  accustomed  to  opening  fire, 
ambushing  and  having  the  people  being  am- 
bushed stalked.  And  we  captured  docu- 
menus.  which  are  very  expressive,  of  their 
amazement  when  our  boys  charge— they  just 
go  at  'em.     They're  doing  a  whale  of  a  Job. 

ova    BOYS    WELL    TRAIN EP 

They  are  better  trained  than  any  soldiers 
we  have  ever  sent  into  combat.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  Army  as  well  as  the  Marine 
Corps  They  are  better  trained.  They  are 
every  bit  as  good  as  my  generation  was  and 
twice   as  smart. 

They  have  weapons  that  I  wouldn't  begin 
to  understand  if  they  were  explained  to  me 
every  day,  seven  days  a  week,  for  six  months 
at  a  time.  I  still  wouldn't  know  what  they 
were  talking  about.  These  kids  are  able  to 
use  them  and  use  them  well.  Their  morale 
is  good  even  when  thev  take  casualties,  and 
that's  the  hardest  part  of  It,  of  course.  They 
go  on  fighting. 

Howard  K  Smith,  Im  sure  you  know  the 
storv  of  his  boy.  Howard  says,  "He's  21  going 
on  50."  And  'this  is  true  of  a  lot  of  those 
youngsters  out  there. 

1  Just  want  to  bring  back  a  report  to  you 
that  thev  are  doing  a  whale  of  a  Job  and  as 
long  as  this  country  can  produce  young  men 
like  that— men  who  rise  to  the  occasion— 
who  are  capable  of  (for  want  of  a  better 
word!  the  heroics  that  these  youngsters  are. 
I  don't  think  we  have  to  worry  too  much 
about  what  hes  ahead  for  us  because  the  fu- 
ture of  this  coiuitry  is  In  their  hands  and 
it's  in  good  hands! 

ENEMY  WELL  ARMED  AND  EQUIPPED 

Now  about  the  enemy.  I'm  not  going  to 
talk  too  long.  I  always  say.  1  always  do 
after  I  say  it  I  want  to  leave  some  time 
lor  auesiions.  But  what  about  the  enemy? 
Well!  he's  good  too.  He's  coming  down  across 
the  parallel,  down  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  at  the 
rate  of  7,000  to  10,000  a  month  He's  com- 
ing down  in  division  size.  He's  well  armed. 
There  are  about  283.000  of  them.  I  think,  now 
south  of  the  border.  He's  got  considerable 
stockpiles  built  up  over  the  years  south  of 
the  parallel 

I  don't  know  how  It  Is  in  the  Delta.  I 
a.'^sume  we're  still  fighting  the  VC  down 
there— but  up  in  1st  Corps.  In  many  areas. 
the  VC  has  virtually  disappeared  as  a  fight- 
ing force — it  is  now  a  locked-cn  engagement 
between  the  North  'V'ietnamese  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  Americans  on  the  other 

side.  ^     _ 

He's  well  armed.  He's  well  equipped  But 
he's  hungry  In  many  cases  We  ha\e  system- 
atically—and  this  may  appall  some  peo- 
ple  but  as  part  of  war  we  have  systemati- 
cally gone  for  liis  rice  caches,  his  supplies, 
andhe's  hungry. 


ENEMY    HUNGRY.    MISINFORMED 

He  lacks  medicine  and  he  is  giving  up  in 
surprising  numbers.  Even  his  officers  are 
coming  In  with  their  weapons.  I  don't  want 
to  over-emphasize  that  because  he's  sti'.l  a 
very  good  fighting  force.  But  he  has  got  his 
problems  He  is  terrified  of  those  weapons 
of  ours  which  he  does  not  have — our  artillery 
and  otiT  air  power,  and  our  mobility,  our 
helicopters. 
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He  darea  not  light  fires  at  nlgbt.  Be  Is 
afraid  oTten  to  cook  his  rice— too  often  for 
hl«  own  comfort,  I  guess  you  would  say. 
He  bas  to  live  off  ot  berries  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

He  has  been  surprised  to  find  since  coming 
south  that  he's  been  lied  to.  He  was  told 
when  be  left  Nam  Dlnh  or  Vlnb  or  wherever 
he  started  out  from  that  the  people  of  the 
south  were  oppressed — living  under  a  dicta- 
torship— prepared  Immediately  to  welcome 
blm  as  a  liberator  and  the  fall  of  the  south 
was  Just  a  matter  of  days  and  he  would  be 
In  on  the  kill. 

But  he  finds  that  there's  no  such  welcome 
waiting  for  him — that  in  all  too  many  cases 
the  people  of  the  south  don't  want  him 
around,  that  they  know  he  spells  trcuble, 
b«ul  trouble,  and  they  Inform  on  him.  Now 
a  year  ago  it  wotild  have  been  worth  a 
farmer's  life  to  be  seen  talking  to  an  Amer- 
ican or  a  government  trooper.  This  Isn't 
true  today.  Our  Intelligence  has  Improved 
considerably. 

XNTOUCERS    HELP    UNrrEB   STATES 

On  Op«ratlon  Hastings  we  knew  when  they 
started  U-lnglng  that  division  across  the 
paraUel.  We  watched  them.  We  let  them 
get  about  75%  of  their  men  and  supplies 
across.  That  25%,  though,  that  they  didn't 
get  across  was  what  they  really  needed  and 
then  we  hit  them.  We  couldn't  have  done 
that  without  the  cooperation  of  a  lot  of 
people  who  kept  us  Informed  as  to  what  was 
going  on  In  that  area. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  hungry,  they're 
desperately  hungry  for  a  showcase  victory. 
Perhaps  If  they  got  that  victory — another 
Dlen  Blen  Phu — they'd  be  willing  to  come  to 
the  conference  table  on  their  terms.  They 
may  have  to  come  without  it,  because  every 
time  they  start  massing  for  one  of  these 
big  pushes,  we  know  It  well  enough  In  ad- 
vance that  we  hit  them  before  they're  ready. 

We  got  them  in  AnLoc  the  other  day  again, 
and  they  had  to  go  back  across  the  border 
into  Cambodia  and  If  anybody  tells  you  they 
axe  not  using  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary,  I 
think  Sgt.  MJr.  Woolrldge  and  I  are  posi- 
tioned to  say  we  know  damned  well  they 
are  because  we've  seen  them  coming  both 
ways  I 

NOT    0E8PZXATE    ENOTTGH    TO    GIVE    UP 

Not  too  long  ago  (Colonel  Barton  remem- 
bers this)  we  had  a  young  officer  down  on  ^he 
Delta,  Capt.  Towry  from  Georgetown,  South 
CaroUna.  The  last  time  we  saw  him,  he  had 
run  out  of  ammunition.  He  was  being  puUed 
across' the  river,  the  Kal  Kal  River,  Into  Cam- 
bodia with  his  hands  In  the  air.  Two  days 
later  we  found  his  body  back  In  South  Viet- 
nam by  about  100  yards,  he  had  been  killed 
over  there  and  thrown  back. 

I'm  not  at  all  Impressed  with  correspond- 
ents who  go  over  and  take  bushes  behind 
which  no  VC  Is  hiding  and  say  this  proves 
there  are  no  VCe  over  there.  But  we  clobber 
these  people  every  time  they  begin  to  mass, 
and  they're  getting  pretty  desperate.  But 
they're  not  desperate  enough  to  give  up  and 
they're  not  desperate  enough  certainly  for 
us  to  let  our  guard  down,  because  they  are 
a  very  significant  fighting  force. 

They  a|e  well  armed.  They  are  well 
trained,  nSH  there's  that  bard-core  fanatic  in 
them  that  Is  not  going  to  give  up,  regardless 
of  what  you  do  to  him.  Fortunately,  and 
again  this  sounds  awful  bloodthirsty  (and 
maybe  I  am,  I  don't  know)  that  hard-core 
being  fanatic  Is  the  bunch  that  always  fights 
to  the  death  so  they're  the  ones  that  are 
being  killed  oH  at  a  faster  rate  than  anybody 
else. 

It's  the  fringe  echelon  and  they  go  through 
several  gradations  oX  Viet  Cong  or  Commie, 
that  la  moat  willing  to  give  up.  I  don't 
know  how  It  Is  now,  George,  but  when  I  left 
dov^n  In  the  Delta  we  were  accepting  the 
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surrender  of  an  average  of  about  a  company 
of  VC  a  month.  And  this  Is  probably  still 
true  today.  We  biought  about  400,000  peo- 
ple back  under  gpvernment  control  down 
there  auDd  the  Delt»  loolcs  mighty  good. 

SOTJTH  VIETNAt4  POaCES  STH.I.  IMPROVE 

Finally,  there  is  a  question  of  what  about 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Well.  I  told  you  the 
last  time  I  was  here  that  they  were  a  better 
fighting  force  thea  than  when  I  went  out 
In  1964.  I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  slUl 
Improving.  There  are  some  mighty  good 
units  In  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

They  need,  above  all.  leadership.  Leader- 
ship is  not  a  commodity  you  produce  over 
night.  They  are  getting  good  leadership. 
The  ranger  battaltens  are  as  good.  I'd  say, 
as  the  U.S.  Marines,  almost  anyhow,  and 
that's  about  as  high  as  I  could  go.  The  Viet- 
namese marines  aBe  top-flight.  The  para- 
troopers are  good. 

There  are  weak  tmits.  But  the  surprising 
thing  to  me  Is  not  that  these  people  make 
mistakes — that  they  have  weaknesses  after 
being  a  nation  so  Short  a  time  under  such 
adverse  conditions.  The  interesting  thing 
to  me  Is  that  they  keep  trying — and  they  do 
try.  You  knock  tHem  down  and  they  still 
get  lip  again. 

These  people,  and  again  I'm  repeating  what 
I  said  last  time  but  It's  still  valid,  these 
people  are  trying  to  do  In  one  generation 
what  we  have  dona  in  this  country  in  Tour 
or  Ave. 

MUST    BUILD    HATION,    FIGHT    TOO 

They  are  trying  to  build  a  nation  while 
fighting  for  their  very  existence.  Either  Job 
would  be  a  tremandous  undertaking  and 
they're  trying  to  Uo  both  at  once.  The 
French  left  them  nothing.  They  even,  as  I 
remember,  took  the  light  fixtures  and  the 
plumbing  out  of  tHe  National  Palace  when 
they  left. 

There  are  many  Vietnamese,  particularly 
in  the  rural  areas,  who  simply  want  to  be 
left  alone.  They  are  tired  of  war  after 
twenty  years.  They  want  to  be  left  alone  to 
raise  their  rice  and  their  children.  They 
want  to  pay  taxes  to  one  side.  And  they  will 
go  with  whichever  side  offers  security  and 
peace  and  Increasingly  it  Is  our  side  that 
offers  security  and  peace. 

But  there  are  enough  Vietnamese  (for 
want  of  a  better  Word  again)  Intellectuals 
who  have  the  dream,  who  know  what  they 
w.ant  to  do  with  and  for  their  counlrj  to 
make  this  effort  of  ours  worthwhile. 

One  of  the  questions  I'm  asked  Is,  "Do 
the  Vietnamese  reaCy  want  us  there?"  The 
answer  to  that  has  to  be,  "All  things  equal, 
no."  We  brought  inllatlon.  Its  very  hard  for 
an  Army  officer  or  a  civil  servant  or  a  person 
on  a  fixed  salary  to  exist  In  Vietnam  today 
because  bringing  In  this  influx  of  money  and 
men,  sure,  we've  caused  Inflation.  And  we 
have,  to  some  extenjt,  corrupted  their  youth. 

MEN    SHDW    RESTRAINT 

It's  not  surprising  when  you  bring  300.000 
healthy,  young  males  In  a  country  that  has 
as  many  beautiful  women  as  Vietnam  has, 
that  there  Is  some  fraternizing,  and  there 
Is.  We  havent  corfupted  them  as  much  as 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  really.  Our  men 
have  shown  considerable  restraint  and  I  give 
a  lot  of  credit  to  Osieral  Westmoreland  who 
does  nothing  but  prtach  on  this  subject  most 
of  the  time  and  whese  preachings  have  gone 
home. 

There  Is  one  magaelne  out  there  In  English 
called  "Vietnam  Today"  which  actually  com- 
plains that  our  man  are  too  well  behaved, 
that  they  don't  thiak  It's  quite  natural  and 
they  wish  they'd  let  their  hair  down  more. 
I  don't  know  that  tjiis  Is  quite  true,  but  we 
have — we  have  upaet  things.  And  there's 
a  clash  In  otir  culture. 

The  Vietnamese  are  a  very  proud  people 
and    they    were    a   Ration    before    we    were 


thought  of.  And  they're  proud  of  being  Viet- 
namese. Their  literature  and  their  hlsto.'-v 
mean  a  (great  deal  to  them  and  they  would 
rather  we  weren't  there. 

TJNrTED    STATES    BTTLL    WANTED 

I  only  talk  to  that  small  fraction  of  Vie'- 
namese  who  speak  English — I  don't  spe.iic 
any  Vietnamese.  So  admittedly  my  cont.-icts 
are  very  restricted.  But  you'll  sit  down  ui-h 
one  of  them  and  they  enumerate  their  cf  m- 
plalnts  and  they're  frank  with  you. 

You  agree  that  these  complaints  are  J'.;st 
and  well-taken  and  then  you  say  "WfU. 
O.K  ,  what  do  you  ■want  us  to  do?  Leavf" 
Oh.  my  God  no.  Not  until  this  thing  is  won 
Not  until  we  have  a  nation.  Not  until  the 
enemy  Is  away  and  no  longer  among  us.  Ar.d 
this  Is  precisely  what  we  want  to  do.  This  is 
why  we're  there. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  what  we're 
doing  in  Vietnam.  We  are  In  Vietnam,  a:.ci 
let's  be  fair  with  ourselves  and  with  every- 
body, because  our  Interests  are  engacptl 
there.  We're  not  there  because  we're  fine 
fellows,  really.  We  sometimes  say  that,  but 
I  don't  think  even  we  are  fooled. 

WeTe  there  because  the  interests  of  the 
free  world,  which  we  head,  are  engaged  i;i 
Vietnam.  But  we  are  Incidentally  doins:  .i 
very  fine  thing  for  a  fine  bunch  of  people 
who  deserve  a  lot  better  break  than  they've 
gotten  from  history. 

ALTEHNATTVES    IMMOR.tl. 

I'm  not  the  least  bit  on  the  defensive 
about  what  weYe  doing  In  Vietnam.  There  s 
nothing  immoral  about  what  we're  doing 
there  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  alternatives 
suggested  which  aren't  immoral. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to 
pull  out  and  abandon  the  Catholics,  the 
Cao-Dal,  the  Hoa-Hao,  the  five-hundred 
thousand  men  and  their  families  and  the 
army  of  South  Vietnam,  the  civil  servants, 
the  intellectual  conununlties,  the  Buddhists 
(a  lot  of  the  Buddhists  are  completely  loyal). 
are  we  going  to  abandon  these  people  who 
have  voluntarily  cast  their  lot  with  the  West 
and  with  freedom? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  has  to  be  '  .N'o." 
We  can't  afford  to  because  we've  got  to  live 
with  ourselves.  I've  heard  It  suggested, 
"Why  don't  we  pull  back  to  the  Philippines 
and  make  our  stand  there?"  Do  you  think 
the  Filipinos  would  ask  us?  Think  they  d 
let  us?    Tliiiik  they'd  want  us? 

They  would  say,  "Look  Buster,  when  we 
saw  what  you  did  to  these  little  people,  the 
Vietnamese,  we  know  what  your  word  means. 
We've  got  to  live  out  here  because,  geo- 
graphically, here's  where  we're  anchored. 
But  we'll  make  them  deal  ■with  the  only 
power  that  exists  out  here.  Cominuaist 
China,  and  you  go  back  to  Hawaii  or  San 
Francisco  and  start  digging  your  trenches 
and  dig  them  deep  because  s'are  as  shooUng 
they're  coming  over  after  you." 

WHAT    ABOCT     TOU    BACK     HERF.? 

Any  argument  about  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  be  In  Vietnam  now  Is  aaidemic. 
We're  there.  This  thing  can  be  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

We  have  got  to  give  It  that  extra  effort. 
and  this  brings  me  to  a  question  I  want  W 
ask  you  all  and  then  I'll  shut  up.  What 
about  you  all  back  here?  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
since  I  came  home  that  this  country  still 
has  what  it  takes  to  see  this  thing  through. 

I  have  been  shocked  and  appalled  since 
I  came  home  to  find  that  one  of  the  things 
we're  proudest  of  back  here  Is  that  we're 
able  to  wage  this  kind  of  a  war  In  which  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred-flf  ty  fine  young  Amer- 
icans are  killed  each  week,  every  seven  days, 
without  dislocating  the  civilian  economy. 

Well,  what's  so  damned  ■wonderful  about 
that?  In  my  books,  a  civilian  economy 
ought  to  be  dislocated.  This  Is  a  war  in 
which  apparently  the  only  people  to  be  dis- 
accommodated  are   the  youngsters  who  are 


dving.    They're  willing  to  put  their  Uves  on 

^'^l  hive  heard  no  valid  reasons  suggested 
H,ck  here  for  not  backing  them  up— except 
that  we're  tired— we're  weary— and  we  don  t 
understand  it. 

THIS    IS    A    SHO-WDOWN- FREEDOM    OR    SLAVERY 

The  issues  to  me  are  crystal  clear.    This  Is 
a  showdown,  mavbe  not  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  but  It's  still  a  showdown  be- 
tween our  side  and  theirs— between  freedom 
aid  =lave'-y.  Democracy  and  Communism, 
't^ure  we"make  mistakes  nnd  and  we  show 
or  mistakes  on  the  front  p.-\ge.     They  make 
nv".t.ikes   and   nobody  ever   knows   about   it. 
Our  mistakes   we   can   correct.    The   Com- 
r.-^es'  are  set  in  concrete. 
"l   believe    we're    going   to    see    thl.?    thing 
through.     I  hope  we  do,  so  we  can  continue 
to'  be  proud  to  be  Americans,  but  it  may  be 
that  we  don't  and  if  we  don't,  they  can  take 
i'     They  =an  have  this  world  and  they  will 
take  It    and  make  It  their  kind  of  a  world. 
I^aid  this  the  last  time  and  I'll  sr.y  it  again. 
K  the  Com-mles  take  it  and  if  they  make  it 
their  kind  of  a  world,  they  can  have  it  be- 
catise  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  in  it. 
Thank  you. 


IS  SPACE  PROGRAM  MORE  IMPOR- 
TANT THAN  OUR  CHILDREN'S 
NOURISHMENT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  administration's  budget  con- 
tained over  $1,200  million  for  Apollo 
<;pacecra{t  to  be  used  in  our  moon  pro- 
pram  This  would  merely  cover  the 
heavv  development  test  and  production 
activity  for  space  modules  in  preparation 
for  manned  development  flights  on  the 
Saturn  IB  early  next  year  and  on  the 
Saturn  V  a  year  later. 

Yet  this  amount  of  money  could  per- 
mit $120  million  a  year  to  be  spent  on 
the  special  milk  program  for  10  years. 
Today  the  program  is  being  short- 
changed. It  received  only  SI 00  million 
In  fiscal  1966.  This  has  been  increased 
to  S104  million  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
1967  but  even  more  is  es.sential  if  we  are 
to  adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  schoolchildren.  A  minimiun 
of  $110  million  should  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1967  simply  to  allow  a  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  rate  under  the  pro- 
gram comparable  to  the  rate  provided 
In  past  years. 

I  intend  to  fight  for  such  a  S6  million 
Increase  as  supplemental  appropriations 
legislation  comes  before  the  Senate.  We 
must  not  be  so  hypnotized  by  the  stars 
that  we  forget  to  take  care  of  the  pi-ob- 
lems  our  Nation  faces  here  on  the  planet 
earth. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  space  program  on 
the  Apollo  moon  shot.  This  year  I  in- 
troduced amendments  to  reduce  some  of 
the  marginal  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Epace  agency  by  cutting  its  spending  back 
by  a  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Nevertheless,  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  the  school  milk  program  with  one 
limited  part  of  the  space  program  puts 
the  cost  of  this  great  health  and  nutri- 
tion effort  in  perspective. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
ROBERTSON 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday  a  signal  tribute  was 


paid  to  our  beloved  colleague  and  friend 
from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  the  other  body. 

A  group  of  his  fellow  Virginians, 
headed  bv  Lt.  Robert  H.  Guy,  of  Lynch- 
burg, presented  the  Senator  with  an 
hororary  life  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe. 
The  society  is  a  patriotic,  nonpartisan 
group  of  citizens  founded  by  members  of 
the  American  Legion  and  dedicated  to 
Uie  preservation  of  liberty  as  envisioned 
bv  our  Founding  Fathers. 

"  The  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe  is  derived  from  a  significant 
event  in  the  early  development  of  colo- 
nial America,  tlie  discovery  of  the 
Slienandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  by  Gov. 
Alexander  Spotswood. 

Accompanied  by  a  small  group  __of 
friends.  Governor  Spotswood  in  1716 
made  an  arduous  trip  from  his  home, 
"Gcrmanna."  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rapidan  River  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. The  objective  of  the  journey  was 
to  explore  the  area  west  of  the  mountains 
and  to  establish  forts  to  protect  the 
frontier  from  an  anticipated  invasion  by 
the  French  and  hostile  Indians.  Sep- 
tember 1  will  mark  the  250th  anniversary 
of  Governor  Spotswood's  discovei-y  of 
the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
which  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleehenies. 

Upon  liis  return  to  Williamsburg,  Gov- 
ernor Spotswood  established  an  order 
calkd  the  Knighte  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe and  presented  a  Golden  Horseshoe 
to  each  member  of  the  party  who  made 
the  trek  to  the  Shenandoah.  Today,  the 
American  Society  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe continues  the  tradition  establi.shed 
by  Governor  Spot-swood  and  presents 
those  it  honors  with  a  horseshoe  as  an 
emblem  of  membership.  Accordingly, 
the  Senator  from  Virsinia  I'eceived  the 
.symbolic  horseshoe  -when  he  was  made 
an  honorary  mcmlx?r  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  joins  me  in  extending 
congratulations  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
pinia  on  this  honor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consoiit  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  statement  by 
Lieutenant  Guy  on  the  presentation  to 
Senator  Robertson. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  oi'dcred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  assembled  here  this  afternoon, 
not  onlv  to  award  a  distinguished  Life  Mem- 
bership" Card,  and  the  unique  emblem  of  the 
American  Society  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe, 
but  also  to  pay  tribute  to  a  staunch  Virginia 
Statesman,  and  a  great  American  patriot, 
who  has  served  his  great  state  and  nation 
with  unusual  honor  and  distinction  in  both 
Houses  of  the  United  Slates  Congress  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 

Senator  Robertson  was  elected  to  his  seat 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1933.  fac- 
ing one  of  the  most  critical  economic  crises 
this  nation  has  ei^dured.  During  those 
critical  depression  years,  and  until  the  pres- 
ent day,  Senator  Robertson  has  never  fal- 
tered in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  his 
olSce  as  they  arose  nor  hris  he  tried  to  escape 
any  task. 


Manv  of  us  who  have  followed  bis  Con- 
gressional career,  recognize  restraint,  honesty 
of  purpose.  Integrity,  ingenuity  and  courage 
as  his  inherent  characteristics.  These  assets 
have  contributed  much  to  his  Influence 
among  his  colleagues  as  well  as  to  his  numer- 
ous achievements  during  his  long  and  color- 
ful political  career. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  tha.  we  recognize  among 
his  manv  admirable  traits,  that  he  exercise--^ 
implicit 'faith  in  Ood  and  humanity,  coordi- 
nated with  his  ever  abiding  faith  in  the  Con- 
stitutions of  his  state  and  nation,  and  tb*- 
cautious  deliberation  he  has  exercised  in 
making  decisions  on  vital  issues  of  a  con- 
troversial nature  and  their  consequential 
effect  on  all  facets  of  our  national  social  and 
economic  life. 

In  the  numerous  capacities  in  which  he 
has  served  his  state  and  nation  In  the  Legis- 
lative Department  of  our  Government  he 
has  distinguished  himself,  with  outstanding 
accomplishments,  and  a  dedicated  service  of 
the  highest  quality,  which  accounts  for  his 
tremendous  influence  and  the  high  efteem 
of  ills  colleagues,  with  whom  he  has  had  the 
honor  of  serving  for  a  longer  period  of  years 
than  the  majority  of  legislators  throughout 
the  history  of  our  great  Republic. 

Before  presenting  this  distinguished  award 
to  Senator  Robeetson,  and  lor  the  Informa- 
tion o£  those  who  are  not  too  well  acquainted 
with  tlie  basic  philosophy  and  t'lie  inherent 
tenets  und  objectives  of   the  American   So- 
ciety of  the  Golden  Horseshoe.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  its  preamble  Is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;   that  it  is  a 
national,    non-profit,    non-partisan    organi- 
zation, comprising  an  official  staff  and  mem- 
bership of  patriotic  and  dedicated  Americans 
who   believe   Implicitly    In   the   preservation 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  freedom  that  found 
their  way  Into  our  n.->tion's  m.ost  sacred  his- 
torical libertari;'.n  docaments:  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:   The  Constitution   of 
the  United  States;   buttressed  by  Its  Bill  of 
Rights,   and   the  administration   of   our   re- 
pubhcm  form  of  Government   .is  it  w.is  e?- 
tatalished    and   envisioned   by   our   Founding 
Fa'Jiers. 

This  distinguished  award  to  .Senator  Rob- 
ertson is  appropriate  In  many  ways.     One 
of  his  ancestors  was  in  the  Governor  Spots- 
wood    party    that    discovered    the    Valley    of 
Vu-glnia     and     wliose     expedition     was     later 
Eymbollzed  by  a  golden  horseshoe.     The  for- 
mer   home    on    the    Rapidan    of    Governor 
Spotswood.    called    "Gertnanna,"    was    once 
o'Jined  by  Senator  Robertson  s  grandfather. 
With  all  of  these  things  In  mind  and  the 
courageous   and   ettective   political   career   of 
a  great  American  Statesman,  it  Is  indeed  an 
honored  privilege  and  Indeed,  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me.  as  Virginia  Divisional  President 
representing  the  constituents  and   the  offi- 
cial   staff    of    the    American    Society    of    the 
Golden   Horseshoe,   to   present    to   you.   Sen- 
ator   Robertson,    this    distinguished    award. 
a  Life  Memi>ership  Card,  and  the  emblem  of 
our  Society. 

The  presentation  of  this  award.  Senator 
RoEERTso.N,  indicates  our  high  regard  for 
you  and  our  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation 
of  your  outstanding  performance  and  ac- 
complishments as  a  noble  and  patriotic  Vir- 
ginia &-3tesman  and  legislator,  and  while  we 
regret  your  forthcoming  retirement  from  the 
United  SUit.es  Senate,  we  sincerely  trust  that 
in  retirement  you  shall  find  great  pleasure 
in  reviewing  the  fruits  of  your  labors  as  one 
of  the  nations  leading  and  esteemed  legis- 
kitors.  We  also  hope  that  you  Fhall  be 
privileged  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
many  facets  of  your  home  life,  and  the  out- 
of-doors  sports  that  you  have  been  denied 
during  the  third  of  a  century  you  have  cou- 
rageouElv  served  your  state  and  nation  In  the 
distinguished  Chambers  of  the  United  States 
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CongresB.  We  pray  Ood'g  blessings  will  be 
bestowed  upon  you  and  Inspire  and  preserve 
you  for  many  years  to  come. 


August  31,  1966 
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DEATH  OP  CHART  .Kfl  L.  WATKINS, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN  EMERITUS  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  my  many  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  expressing  my  condolences  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Watkins,  who 
passed  away  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enc  jgh 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  during  the  time 
that  Mr.  Watkins  served  as  the  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Senate  feel  a  deep  loss 
on  hia  passing.  Mr.  Watkins  was  the 
first  official  Parliamentarian  the  Senate 
ever  had,  and  he  set  an  example  of  abil- 
ity, decorum,  and  dedication  that  I  trust 
will  long  be  followed  by  his  successors. 
All  of  us  had  occasion  to  rely  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  Senate  rules  and  his 
expert  advice  in  seeking  a  solution  to 
some  knotty  parliamentary  problems 
Mr.  Watkins'  advice  and  counsel  was  al- 
ways unstintingly  given  to  all  Senators 
and  their  staffs  without  partiality  or 
favor  to  any  particular  political  point  of 
view. 

His  courteous  Christian  conduct 
earned  him  the  friendship  of  everyone 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during 
his  long  tenure  in  the  Senate.  He  ap- 
proached his  Job  with  the  devotion  and 
dedication  that  comes  from  an  Innate 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  contributed 
incalculably  to  the  traditions  and  herit- 
age of  the  Senate  as  the  most  delibera- 
tive parliamentary  body  in  the  world, 
and  his  compilation  of  Senate  precedents 
is  equalled  only  by  Jefferson's  manual. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
linanimous  consent,  as  I  have  for  the 
past  several  days,  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  prepared  testimony  of  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prayer  In  public  schools. 

For  those  who  may  have  missed  the 
previous  insertions  they  are  as  follows: 
August  23,  24.  25,  26.  29,  and  30.  They 
may  be  found  on  the  following  pages  of 
the  Record:  20295,  20451.  20469.  20570 
20572,  20869,  21091,  and  21176  re- 
spectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 

Constitutional  Amendments  bt  the  Rev- 

EKENO  C.  STANLET  LOWELL.  ASSOCIATE  DlREC- 

TO«,  Peotestants  and  Other  Americans 
United  for  Separation  or  Church  and 
State,  August  8.  1966 

Any  study  conducted  by  the  Congress  In 
the  area  with  which  the  First  Amendment 
Is  concerned  should  offer  an  occasion  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Amendment  tteelf.  We 
do  well  to  recall  that  the  First  Amendment, 
dealing  with  freedom  of  reUglon,  Is  but  one 
of  ten  amendments  which  cover  many  of 
the  basic  rights  of  man.  This  year  marks 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  we  appropriately  mark  the  blessings  of 
this  immortal  document. 


"Hie  first  of  these  amendments  guarantees 
the  free  exercise  o|  reUglon  and  this  free- 
dom our  people  anA  our  churches  have  en- 
Joyed  for  a  century  and  a  half.  TTie  vlrtUty 
of  the  religious  enterprise  In  this  country 
indicates  that  we  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  this  freedom. 

Basic  to  the  free  txercise  of  religion  Is  the 
freedom  to  pray.  Itdeed,  this  U  the  funda- 
mental freedom  which  the  First  Amendment 
in  Its  present  tornx  patently  bestows.  The 
right  of  all  our  people  to  pray  in  their  own 
way  is  guaranteed  Jo  them  and  government 
Is  forbidden  to  niiilte  any  law  prohibiting 
this.  Congre.-s  can  make  no  law — nor.  as  a 
result  of  the  fourteenth  Amendment — can 
any  stale  or  official  body  among  us  make  a 
law.  which  prohibits  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  The  right  of  our  people  to  pray 
in  their  own  way,  as  and  when  they  wish, 
could  only  be  withdrawn  by  legislation  en- 
abled as  a  result  o|  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constttutioti. 

We  should  be  ver^'  clear  that  no  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  destroyed  or  out- 
lawed anyone's  freedom  lo  pray.  All  the 
Supreme  Court  sought  to  do  was  t<i  pro- 
hibit government  from  requiring  religious 
exercises  in  the  public  schools.  Since  the 
right  of  the  peopla  to  pray  has  not  been 
abridged  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other 
bo<ly.  and  could  not  be  so  abridged  under 
the  present  constitutional  provision,  any 
proposed  change  wlUch  be.irs  upon  this  pro- 
vision shoiKd  be  ■ilibj°cted  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  rellgiou.T  leaders. 

As  one  studies  thj  proposal  before  you  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  he  is  at  once  taken 
with  the  fact  than,  despite  its  negative 
phrasing,  it  clearly  Jnjects  government  Into 
the  business  of  religion.  Piercing  tlie  nega- 
tive phra.=ing  to  get,  at  the  positive  meaning 
of  the  proposal,  we  might  read  it  this  way: 
"The  authority  aciministerlng  any  school, 
school  system,  edvjcational  institution  or 
every  public  building  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  through  tlie  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  shall  liave  a(iuhorlty  to  provide  for 
the  voluntary  particip-ation  by  students  or 
others  in  prayer."  That  is  what  the  pro- 
posal says  and  that  3s  what  it  means.  It  is 
an  enabling  provision.  It  would  enable  pub- 
lic officials  to  make  arrangements  for  prayers. 
If  the  word  prayer  be  defined  broadly,  as  is 
done  by  many  religions  groups,  then  insinua- 
tion of  public  officials  into  this  area  of  re- 
ligious exercises  anci  religious  worship  would 
seem  to  be  made  possible  should  this  amend- 
ment pre\a!l.  We  question  the  wisdom  of 
any  such  proposal. 

What  must  be  can.cidered  in  connection 
with  any  law  is  not  merely  tiie  law  itself  but 
the  administrative  lutitude  with  which  It  can 
be  effectuated.  The  law  may  be  innocuous 
enough  and  may  se«k  to  serve  a  commend- 
able-purpose,  but  if  it  gives  officials  admin- 
istrative latitude  wiiich  may  be  abused,  then 
it  is  a  l>ad  law.  We  have'  a  good  example 
of  this  in  the  Elenieiitary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  passed  bv  the  Congress  last 
year.  The  Congres*  attempted  to  avoid 
church-state  entanglements  in  the  drafting 
of  this  legislation,  Ijut  it  is  now  being  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  which  many  allege 
does  breach  our  con»Mtutional  separation  of 
church  and  state,  the  administrative  lati- 
tude that  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  would  confer  upon  local  officials 
In  the  matter  of  religion  Is  enormous.  There- 
in Ues  its  danger  to  religious  freedom. 

In  our  estimate  ot  this  matter,  prayer  is 
basically  of  a  private  dnd  personal  nature  and 
does  not  lend  itself  to  government  auspices. 
Prayer  is  too  sacred  an  exercise  for  the  state's 
management  and  masnipulation.  We  believe 
that  here  Is  one  are«.  above  all,  where  gov- 
ernment ought  to  keep  out.  The  best  thing 
that  government  car»  do  for  religion  Is  to  let 
It      meticulously      alone,     James      Madison 


beautifully  clarified  this  point  In  a  messaee 
delivered  in  July.  1813.    He  said: 

"If  the  public  homage  of  a  people  can  ev.r 
be  worthy  the  favorable  regard  ot  the  Hoi  ■ 
and  Omniscient  Being  to  whom  it  Ls  ;.(i- 
dressed.  It  must  be  that  in  which  those  vir.o 
Join  in  it  are  guided  only  by  their  free  cho.ce. 
by  the  impulse  of  their  hearts  and  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences;  and  such  a  spe-. 
tacle  must  be  interesting  to  all  Chrisi)  ,:i 
nations  as  proving  that  religion,  that  gi;t 
of  Heaven  for  ilie  good  of  man.  freed  fr.in 
all  coercive  edicts,  from  that  unhallo'.ved 
connection  with  the  powers  of  this  woncl 
w^hich  corrupts  religion  Into  an  instriinuiit 
or  an  usurper  of  that  policy  of  the  state,  ana 
m.iking  no  appeal  but  to  reason,  to  the  he.t:;, 
and  to  the  conscience,  can  spread  its  bcnicn 
influence  everywhere  and  caji  attract  to  the 
divine  altar  those  freewill  offerings  of  humb'.e 
supplication,  thanksgiving,  and  praise  wh:.  h 
alone  can  be  acceptable  to  Him  whom  i,j 
hypocrisy  can  deceive  and  no  forced  s.icri- 
fices  propitiate."  ' 

We  believe  that  developments  indicated  as 
a  result  of  this  amendment  would  point  to- 
ward an  erosion  of  separation  between  church 
and  state  and  a  creeping  encroachment  of 
government  into  the  realm  of  religion.  The 
amendment  should  therefore  be  rejected  by 
all  who  are  concerned  for  freedom  of  re- 
Uglon and  its  independent  status  viz  the 
state. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  developments 
which  have  occasioned  a  demand  for  such 
an  amendment  as  this  may  be  enlightening. 
It  is  true  that  our  public  schools  had  as  their 
predecessors  religious  academics  sponsored 
by  churches.  It  is  true  that  as  the  common 
schools  superseded  the  religious  academies,  a 
number  of  sectarian  emphases  persisted  in 
the  later  institutions.  It  Is  true,  again,  that 
these  practices,  notably  Bible  reading  and 
prayers,  were  gradually  eliminated  and  that 
their  final  elimination  occurred  following  a 
series  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  1940s,   '505.  and  '60s. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  elimination 
of  these  religious  practices  from  the  schools 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  plot  to  "drive  God 
out  of  tlie  schools"  or  to  promote  atheism  or 
secularism  among  the  youth.  There  Is  no 
truth   whatever   in   such  observations. 

The  elimination  of  religious  exercises  from 
the  schools  came  alwut  as  a  result  of  entirely 
practical  and  pragmatic  considerations.  So 
long  as  the  country  was  predominantly  and 
even  overwlielmlngly  Protestant,  the  vestiges 
of  Protestant  worship  and  teaching  remained 
in  the  schools  withotit  challenge.  But  as 
large  and  important  religious  minorities  tie- 
gan  to  rise  within  the  population,  objecuons 
were  heard.  In  a  series  of  lawsuits  which 
extended  from  the  19lh  Into  the  20th  century 
Roman  Catholic  plaintiffs  sought  the  elimi- 
nation of  5uch  Protestant  practices  in  the 
schools  on  the  ground  that  they  violated  their 
own  religious  convictions.  In  the  1940s.  'oOb 
and  "605,  Roman  Catholic  plaintiffs  were  re- 
placed by  Jews,  Unitarians,  humanists,  and 
other  minority  groups  who  continued  to 
challenge  these  surviving  religious  practices 
in  the  schools.  They  challenged  them  fcT 
exactly  the  same  reason  as  the  Catholics  had 
done  so:  they  wanted  their  children  to  be 
protected  from  religious  indoctrination  in  a 
public  institution  which  their  children  were 
required  to  attend  by  public  law. 

The  New  York  case  of  Engel  v.  Vitale  in  1962 
provided  the  final  demonstration  of  the 
futility  of  any  effort  to  work  out  a  general 
form  of  religious  observance  or  exercise  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  religious  seg- 
ments of   the  population.     Children  in  the 


'Brant.  Irving.  The  Bill  of  Rights:  Its 
Oriffins  and  Meaning,  Indianapolis,  Bobtw- 
Merrlll,  1965.  pp,  418-19. 


^l^   i^ruidhavrb^^en^ifficuU^  li^Zl\'-:^Tr^^:Zr.rl'^^^^^^^^  t\^ ^^  exercT^^.e^eoror   ab.dgtng  the 

!^;rUroljIcrert^"Ur?xycir\nr-  ^^^--^.J^^.^^  '^7^^r:::::L  or   the   supreme  court 

n  n iv  no  more  general,  no  more  inoffensive,  ";- f '^7,';'' ^.^'i^ra/e?  arrangements  provided  in  Engel  v.  VUale.  it  seemed  to  me  that  .. 

'.more  innocuous  prayer  could  have  been  "^^'^^^^y'^^^^P^dly  be  Buddhist     Chris-  voluntary  prayer  program,  such  ^J  ^u^' 

riev^wl  than  this  one.    Yet  there  were  those  lor  would  "^'J^"^"^'^  ^  ^.^ve  the  right  to  lined  In  Sfeit.  v.  Oshinsky.  was  a  solution  to 

'?o  md  olject.     A  controversy  erupted  In  rians  and  others  ^'f^^lll^^J^^l  '  ^,,  ,,  ,  problem  which  had  achieved  enormous  pro- 

r>e  school,   and  in  the  community  of  such  ^^«'^,  "^^^^.^^^^^j,^'^^^^^^^  portions,  ,,        ,      r.n- 

vlolence  that  it  carried  all  the  way  to  the  "''S-oj^.  »J>  "^^^^^^^^  i^ere.  A  careful  re.adlrg  of  the  opimon  in  Er,p 

supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  open  by  ^^^.^^^^"^^."^Vhet'Ler   a   majority  v.  VUale  gave  me  no  reason  to  think  that  t!.- 

Other  cases  of  the  current  period  are  like-         Some  na^e  mquinu   ^^^^    _^^__^  ^ __^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^,^   ^^^  consider  such 

'      ligion.     in  our  democratic  political  processes      uevea  mat  ine  ua. .y...  ,^,'  r""  oark   wouil 
..e-aiscTTVut^-t^^U^l^u^-^^s^^tion        f^  d^u.  <.  t^^ majority  Js^  useful  on.      -^„--^,^L^a  S^^^U.deed. 

^^"^;pT^-'.^---^s^i^  ifi3;-^of^a^rs-'^^^-  i^^^-'r^^^^^^^^^- 

he  issue  was  Bible  reading  in  the  schools.  But^the  ^^'^'  .^^^^j^^^^^^^rimposition  by  a  was  expedient  for  the  Court  to  so  rule  n 
in  Murray  v.  Curlctt.  1963.  a  Maryland  case,  "^'°^.  ^v^^  .  i  ™ct ToVminorm  Where  that  the  polls  indicate  that  approidmately 
the   Jsue    v^-as    prayers    in    the    classroom.     ^^^^'^^X^.l^tZ^^^^^^^  80^.   of  the  people  want  Players  in  schoo 

These  were  all  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  *°"'f  .^,^f„if  b/^^^'onty  rule  there?  Where  and  are  unable  to  understand  why  the  Courts 
Aofut  of  the  united  States.  In  addition,  *>»^  "'\^'°"!'X  Toman  Catholics  in  North  ,eek  to  remove  them,  but  because  the  law  as 
theTe  were  numerous  cases  in  the  lower  courts  T^rnf  he  irwelt^^religtous  majority  rule  it  was  developing  toward  greater  personal 
'S  never  reached  the  Supreme  Court  or  ^^^  f^j^^f  ^^^d  sense 'as  well  'as  an  as-  l.bert.es  demanded  that  ^^e  ^^J^f^  ^^  ^^^t 
^■ere  refused  a  hearing  there.  All  of  these  ^^^^^-^/oV'engious  freedom  that  we  have  speech  «"<i/^f /'^"^^  ff^  °'/'"^lon  be  ex 
c«e5  dealt  with  similar  issues  relating  to  !,"" "^^.^j  °  „ '  ^ed  to  proceed  in  this  fashion,  tended  to  the  Infant  ^^^udent.  Such  was  not 
controversies  over  religious  practices  in  the  "^;.^[^";;^,Xs,1  to  c^'a^^e  the  First  Amend-  to  be  the  case.  The  United  Staes  Court  c^ 
schools.     Further  still,  there  have  been  Ut-      ^etfe  proposal  to  ci       g  cor^ideration      Appeals    lor    the    Second    Circuit    re. ersed 

eraily  thousands  of  community  controversies  ^-X.telvnoints  in  that  direction.  It  could  Judge  Bruchhausens  ™''"8  '"  ^^'f,/:'",'^;'! 
o  er^such  issues  which  never  got  into  court  ^^^J  ^^^^  ?eopardi"e  good  relations  among  District  of  New  York  P"^  sulrer^e  Couri 
What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  an  area  ^"j°"^^3^^^°f „nriern!ine  community  peace,  tary  prayer  program,  ='.'l^^«^^^uPrerne  Com^ 
wliich  carries  an  enormous  potentuU  for  t\«  ^;;';^\^^f,he  Committee  will  not  regard  of  the  United  States  denied  Certiorari  upon 
.^iiitivt    differences    of    opinion.    The    fact     ^^  ^  ""P^        ,  .  ,  „,,hit.  Plaintiffs' petition, 

ttit  we  ha?e  had  a,r  this  controversy  and     this  proposal  fa.orably^  ^^^  px,,nuns  in  Stein  v.  O^hinsl^y  con- 

th.U  the  controversy  is  continuing,  does  not,  „^   ^o^-^no   3.   B.^zarwn   Before     tended  that  the  action  of  the  r>rincip&\ottt^e 

as  some  have  stated,  indicate  that  secularism     'Statement   or  ^^  ^,^,   constitu-      PS   184  and  the  action  of  the  New  ^oj»^  CU-' 

S   atheism    h..s    taken    over.     On    the    con-  ^^^^^..^J^'^a^vdm^nt;      Sek..te     Jvdiciart      Board  ot  Education  and  the  Board  of  Regents 

trary,  what  is  indicated  is  a  continuing  con-  3:.'5'J;C,rrrrE     August    ■-      19G6,    on    Senate      of  the  State  of  New  York  was  an  amorphox,, 

ce-n  for  religion.    If  people  were  completely         ^^,^'^'r"„  tTon  148  Practice  without  the  guidelines  of  any  stat- 

c^^MinrUt  in  their  viewpoint,  or  indifferent         Joisr  Resolution  hb  »  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  po^.^  ,f 

L'^rlS  on  there  would\e  no  controversy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^^^^^^^ ^^J^'Z  be  State  In  a  purely  blatant,  dlctatorlr.l 
The  whole  matter  would  be  ignored  as  one  of  the  Committee-I  \'"^^°"^-«^' ;"^f^f_„^  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  State  interposed 
unworthy  of  serious  attention.  What  all  have  been  invited  to  share  in  these  impor  ^^^^.^  between  persons  who  wished  to  say  a 
this   controversy   Indicates   is   not   that    our     tant  deliberations  praver  and  the  saying  of  that  prayer, 

people  are  irrefigious  or  that  they  are  in-  I  represented  the  Plain  Iffs  in  tl^e  case  of  P  ^<.^  ^„^  ^^at  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  in  .4b:npfoa 
different  to  religion,  but  rather  that  they  are  stein  v.  Oshirnky-U.e  '  ™\^^>  PJ^^"  sc/i ool  Disf net  v,  Sc»icr:pp,  at  374  US.  226 
D(«ltivelv  rellEious  according  to  sharply  di-     case-    The  Plaintiffs  were  infants  attending 

Sent  Pat\e?r  Religion  !s  an  emotional  classes  at  P.S.  ^f*'  ^];f.^^^-,,f,^,^  l°%  ''^n  the  relationship  between  man  and  re- 
matter.  It  is  intimate,  personal.  Our  peo-  Alter  the  S'opreme  Court  had  deeded  Engti  ^^  ^  committed  to  a 
^e  Have  strong  feelings  in  regard  to  their  v.  VUale  in  1962  the  Principal  o  P^&.  184  m  hg.o  ^^  ^^  neutrality.  Though  the  appllca- 
religion.  The  thought  of  having  religious  xvhitestone.  ^,f^:,™  f  f""^.^"  f^o^'^rom  tlon  of  that  rule  requires  interpretation  of 
practices  of  which  they  disapprove  even  ers  to  stop  '^'^  ^^^'If  ^"  '"  '^l ';i^;°%a ve^  a  delicate  sort,  the  rule  itself  is  clearly  and 
though  these  practices  be  of  the  most  gen-  reciting  Players,  At  tliat  \^«  A^^^P^^^/^"  concisely  stated  in  the  words  of  the  First 
eral    nature,    forced    upon    their     children     being    used    were    '^,   .^^^,^^'"fi^:^?[,',fi^  ^nd     Amendment." 

under   compulsory    attendance    laws    is    re-     first  grade  \'^^;%^'%y/l^'^,\    "o    much         Mr.  Justice  Clark  propounded  a  test  to  de- 
pugnant    to   them.     All    that   is    needed    to     cookie"    prayers    we    ha.e    '.'f'^'^^^,^"    ™^"'     termlne  a  violation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Neu- 
brmg    dissension    and    bitterness    to    thou-      about.      The    P"""?;'^!  ^"'.'^Yo    .^f  P-avers       tram v      He  said   at  274  U.S,  222-3. 
sands  of  communities  throughout  our  coun-     only   to   ^^^',\f>'-'^jr''.^^,'-^°'^}o?^^^^  'What  are  the  purpose  and  the  primary 

try   is  some   hint   of   this   on   the   part   of     ^he  action  o^  the  pr-ipa^^^  effe^t'o^threnUi^enT:  If  either  It  is  the  ad- 

public  officials.  ^''^  upneia  ny  t ne  ty*  r,„„;nts  of  the     v^ncement  or  Inhibition  of  religion  then  the 

Because  religion  is  thus  Intimate  and  per-     Education  and    he  Board  o.  Regents  of  ;^^'«^^^^,^  "^..^ds  the  scope  of  legislative 

sonal  and  highly  emotional  In  Its  overtones.      State  of  New  York  ..I'lrts     power  as  circumscribed  by  the  Constitution  • 

our  Evstem  of  separation  of  church  and  state  At  that  point,  the  parents  °f  t^%'"'"^-^^      P°^"    Plaintiffs   in   Stein   v.   Oshinsky    con- 

has  wisely  made  It  a  matter  outside  of  gov-     caused  a  Notice  to  '^^^.^^^f^  ."P°"  ''^f^.'^^e     tei^ed  thif  Ihe  banning  of  prayers  by  the 

m^^i^sB  m:sMi^^  b—^b^b^ 

^^§|IS#EJ  SI~Ei^Ht  Sas^S= 

Te  emse  oT^^rovimng  for  and  permitting"     garten  through  sixth  grade.     All  wanted  to      ^.t  the  curb  when  they  enter  public  school 
ould  put  Urofflcfals  into  the  buslne^ss     ^ray  In  school.     All  were  denied  the  right     ^he  enactment  of  ^ ^^fl  ^f^l^ll^^^!' 
Of  makmg  reUgious  arrangements.  to   express   their  love  and  affection   to  AJ-      p.^j.^  ^  effect  "establishes'   atheism  as  the 

What  kind  of  arrangements  could  public  mighty  God.    All  were  s'l^^"«;^^f„VRe^lefon  °*^'^'  ''^'^"^  °'  ^^'  ^""  '°  ^*  ^°'         "^ 

school   officials  be  expected   to   make?     Ob-  "led  their  right  of  Free  Exercise  of  Rell^on  ^n  un^mng  majority, 

viously.  they  would  provide  for  prayers  on  as  well  as  their  right  o^/_7«  Speech_    The  ^^  ^^^^^    Ablngton  and  Murray,  the  Su- 

the  basis  with  which  they  were  familiar  or  complaint  In  the  suit  °'/;/' "  ,^-  .";;'" ';?  preme  Court  held  that  prayers  composed  by 

Which   they   believed   the   majority   favored.  ^^  ^^^^ed  around  these  facts.    Incidentai^v  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  reading  and  prayer  pro- 

Thus.  in  the  school  my  children  currently  the    Plaintiffs    *'"^   ^^^^^^.^^^^'f^^"*; ,,^°'^^d  grams  required  by  statute  were  In  violation 

aiiend  the  voluntary  prayers  provided   for  Catholic    Jewish    Armenian   Apostolic,   and  ^r             <1^^^.^^^^,^»^^^    ^^^^^^.^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^ 

would  undoubtedly  be  Jewish  since  the  fol-  Episcopahan  faiths. 
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establlBhment  of  religion.  In  Stein  ▼.  Oshin- 
aky  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  alone  was  at 
Issue. 

The  Interpretations  given  to  these  cases  by 
the  Courts,  by  public  ofSclals,  by  Boards  of 
Education,  by  principals  of  echoola  and  oth- 
ers have  resulted  In  a  comedy  of  errors  which 
Is  tragic  to  behold. 

At  no  time  in  my  handling  of  the  Stein 
case  did  I  criticize  the  Supreme  Court  for 
its  decisions  in  Engel,  Ablngton  or  Murray. 
In  fact,  I  always  attempted  to  distinguish 
our  case  from  them.  However,  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  position  where  the  Courts  ruled 
that  the  prayer  and  Bible  reading  programs, 
as  they  were  conducted  under  State  l.iw. 
were  unconstitutional  because  they  violated 
the  Establishment  Clause.  When  the  Stein 
case  sought  to  reinstate  them  under  the 
Free  Exercise  Clause,  the  Circuit  Couri  of 
Appeals  held  that  school  authorities  had  the 
power  to  ban  them.  It  is  this  power  of 
school  Boards  to  ban  prayers  that  gives  me 
the  greatest  concern. 

The  Supreme  Court,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized, has  held  that  school  Boards  may  be 
required  not  to  deprive  their  constituents 
of  their  Constitutional  rights  and  that  these 
Constitutional  rights  may  be  enforced  by 
Court  order.  Namely,  Negro  children  raay 
not  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  attend  in- 
tegrated schools  and  school  Boards  may  be 
compelled  to  Integrate  their  student  bocies. 
Yet,  in  Stein  v.  Oshinaky  the  Court  does  not 
consider  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the 
right  of  free  exercise  of  religion  Important 
enough  to  prevent  school  authorities  from 
interfering  with  these  Constitutional  rights. 
Again,  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  In  Ablngton  had 
said  that:  "In  the  relationship  between  man 
and  religion  the  State  is  firmly  committed 
to  a  position  of  neutrality." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  neu- 
trality and  the  Constitutional  prohibition 
against  any  law  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  would  require  school  officials 
not  to  make  any  rule  or  regulation  with 
respect  to  prayers.  That  doctrine  of  neu- 
trality and  the  constitution  should  mean 
that  the  state  could  neither  require  prayers 
nor  prohibit  the  voluntary  recitation  of 
prayers,  neither  fostering  them  nor  disfav- 
oring them.  The  only  rule  which  could 
possibly  be  made  by  school  officials  would  be 
one  which  would  give  the  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  voluntarily  recite  a  prayer  each 
day  to  Almighty  God  In  their  classrooms. 
This  rule  would  be  purely  procedural  in  na- 
ture and  In  no  way  would  be  substantive. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  that  S.J. 
Resolution  148  is  exactly  in  point  and  ful- 
fills the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refresh  your 
recollection  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Second  Session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
In  connection  with  the  Becker  Amendment 
and  other  proposed  amendments  to  the  First 
Amendment,  held  hearings  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  April  30,  1964,  Dr.  Leo  Pfef- 
fer,  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the 
Doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
who  has  appeared  before  the  Courts  on 
almost  every  Church-State  Issue  of  our  time 
testified : 

".  .  .  .  A  completely  erroneous  assump- 
tion which  seems  to  be  prevailing  among 
those  who  testified  here,  and  I  am  afraid 
among  some  members  of  the  committee.  A 
completely  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
Supreme  Court  or  any  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  any  courts  of  the  United 
States  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  courts 
have  forbidden  children  to  read  the  Bible 
or  pray  In  public  schools. 

"Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
There  ia  not  one  word  In  any  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Including  Murray,  Engel, 
Zorach,  or  McCollum,  or  any  State  court  de- 


cision which  can,  to  any  extent,  be  inter- 
preted as  forbiddinj  children  to  pray  or  to 
read  the  Bible  In  the  public  schools. 

"1  sxippoee  if  In  the  middle  of  an  arith- 
metic class  a  child  got  a  feeling,  a  need  of 
praying  out  loud  anC  would  do  so.  I  presume 
it  would  be  witliia  the  .-authority  of  the 
schoolteacher  to  say  to  him.  This  Is  not  the 
time  to  do  it.'  But  subject  to  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  school  curnciilvm  nothing  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  — 

•The  Ch.'MRman.  Vl'hat  did  it  do? 

"Mr.  PFFFfER.  All  it  s.iys  Is  that  the  State 
through  Its  agencies  cannot  promote  or  es- 
tablish the  reading  C>f  the  Bible  or  recitation 
of  prayers  Nothinj  at  al!  to  tlie  effect  that 
the  children  may  n*t  of  their  own  or  al  the 
request  nf  their  pHienis.  who  liave  the  pri- 
mary obligation.  m»y  not  pray  In  the  pub- 
lic school,  subject.  %s  I  say,  to  the  necessity 
of  discipline.  Tins  is  the  whole  basis  ol  the 
first  amendment. 

"The  first  amendinent  has  two  parts.  One 
part  says  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  and 
the  other  says  no  law  prohibiting  its  free 
exercise.  If  a  child  felt  it  necessary  to  say 
a  prayer  before  partaking  of  bread  or  milk 
or  cookies  and  the  State  says  you  can't  do 
that,  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  free 
exercise  clause  aad  Just  as  unconstitu- 
tional as  the  SBpreme  Court  says  in 
Murray  it  is  for  tile  teacher  to  say  to  the 
children  that  you  will  now  say  grace  or  read 
from  the  Bible. 

"The  first  amendment's  guarantees  secure 
rights  to  the  individual  and  restricts  the 
State.  They  are  against  statism  They  say 
to  the  Stale  in  the  matter  of  religion  you 
keep  your  hands  off.  This  Is  the  sacred 
right,  the  sacred  duty  of  each  individual  as  a 
creature  of  God  who  alone  can  decide 
whether  his  child  *iall  pray  and  what  form 
the  prayer  shall  bt.  if  they  read  the  Bible 
what  version  of  the  Bible. 

■Hence,  there  is  nothing  in  these  decisions, 
and  I  challenge  any  person  to  find  one  word 
in  them  which  interferes  with  any  person's 
•religious  liberty'  to  pray  or  worship  as  he 
sees  fit.  subject  ajain  to  the  qualification 
that  in  exercising  bis  right  he  may  not  dis- 
turb his  neighbor  -who  at  the  time  may  be 
reading  history  or  grammar  and  would  be 
disturbed  by  a  voc4l  prayer." 

SCHOOL  PRAYER  HEARINGS.  PART  I.  PP.  923,  924 

Dr.  PfefTer's  teltimony  was,  of  course, 
given  before  the  Htiuse  Judiciary  Committee 
prior  to  the  decisioti  of  the  Circuit  Coxirt  and 
the  denial  of  Cettiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Stein  Case. 

How  wrong  Dr.  Pleffer  was! 
How  I  wish  he  h;»d  been  right ! 
For.  if  he  were  right,  the  Stein  case  would 
have  been  atflrmed  by  the  Courts.  Volun- 
tary prayers  would  have  been  constitutional 
In  that  they  would  have  been  permitted  un- 
der the  constitutional  guarantees  of  Free 
Exercise  and  Free  Speech.  These  hearings 
would  have  been  iitinecessary. 

Our  founding  fathers  wtre  men  of  faith 
who  wanted  religion  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
American  life.  Ibto  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, the  First  Congress  promulgated  its 
intentions:  "Religion  being  nece.ssary,  .  .  . 
schools  shall  be  forever  encouraged."  Since 
that  time  religion  has  in  fact  been  woven 
Into  the  fabric  of  American  life  Prayers 
were  said  by  scho<>l  children  from  the  time 
the  first  school  h<jvise  was  opened  upon  this 
continent.  The  dfafters  of  the  Constitution 
were  particularly  Careful  to  insure  that  free- 
dom of  religion  aad  freedom  of  speech  were 
not  to  be  infringe^.  The  constitutional  pro- 
hibition in  the  Fi<st  Amendment  that  "Con- 
gress (and  the  states  under  the  decisions  of 
the  Fourteenth  Ajiendnient  i  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  tha  eetabllshment  of  religion" 
guarantees  that  tfce  state  cannot  compel  an 


individual  or  group  of  Individuals  to  accept 
its  views  or  any  view  on  religion.  Under  the 
free  exercise  clause,  it  guarantees  tlie  indi- 
vidual at  least  his  opportunity  to  express  liis 
views  at  any  time,  at  any  place,  even  in  pub- 
lic school.  We  have  seen  the  proper  balance 
between  these  two  rights  properly  weiglied 
and  evaluated  in  West  Virginia  v.  Barnette, 
319  U.S.  624.  where  the  right  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  not  to  salute  the  flag  was  not  im- 
posed upon  those  who  would.  Surely  the 
right*  of  the  atheist,  the  infidel,  the  irreli- 
gious man  to  refrain  from  prayer  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  would  pray.  How 
can  we  justify  the  removal  of  prayer  from 
public  schools  or  from  public  life  on  such 
grounds? 

We  have  in  our  history  of  national  growth 
come  to  an  era  when  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  segregation  of  groups  is  an  un- 
healthy one.  By  such  segregation,  the  seg- 
regating group  and  the  segregated  group 
both  suffer.  We  have  come  to  realize  that 
both  groups  in  true  integration  can  benefit 
from  one  another,  resulting  In  a  more  per- 
fect whole.  Yet,  with  the  ban  upon  prayers. 
we  are  segreg:tting  ourselves  into  cubby- 
holes so  small,  so  narrow  that  no  light  can 
shine  upon  any.  The  wall  of  separation  of 
state  and  re!!gion  (not  church)  is  to  become 
complete.  We  deprive  the  Protestant  child 
from  the  views  of  the  Jewish  child.  We  de- 
prive the  Catholic  child  from  the  views  of  the 
Episcopalian:  the  Lutheran  child  from  the 
.Armenian  Apostolic;  the  Islamic  from  the 
Buddhist  and  this  In  our  institutions  of 
learning  where  ideas  and  knowledge  and 
their  dissemination  are  its  only  products. 
According  to  John  Henry  Newmans  'The 
Idea  of  a  University,  Discourse  VI,  liberal 
Knowledge  Viewed  in  Relation  to  Learning": 
"Knowledge  is  the  indispensible  condition 
of  expansion  of  mind.  ...  A  narrow  mind 
is  thought  to  be  that  which  contains  little 
knowledge  and  an  enlarged  mind,  that  which 
holds  a  deal." 

Are  our  minds  to  become  so  n.-urow.  so 
filled  with  fear,  that  we  dare  not  learn  and 
acquire  knowledge  of  one  another  and  of 
God'  Has  freedom  of  religion  come  to  mean 
freedom  from  religion?  Has  the  basic  break- 
down of  a  moralistic  way  of  life  caused  us 
to  become  so  apathetic  that  we  care  not 
either  for  our  freedoms  or  for  the  glory  of 
God  through  prayer? 

Have  we  as  Americans  become  so  depend- 
ent upon  rules  and  regulations,  so  avid  for 
laws  and  security  that  we  permit  govern- 
ment, including  Boards  of  Education,  to  Uy 
down  rules  and  regulations  banning  prayer? 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  see  the  ef- 
fects of  government  attempting  to  arrive  at 
a  predetermined  objective — to  wit:  the  tot.-J 
banning  of  prayers  and  abolition  of  the 
name  God  from  school  without  following  the 
due  process  of  law.  We  see  the  effects  of 
such  bans  against  the  free  exercises  of  re- 
ligion and  the  right  of  free  speech  as  dic- 
tatorial, intolerant  and  cruel.  In  effect, 
it  is  a  policy  of  thought  control,  and  this 
in  our  Institutions  of  learning  where  minds 
must  be  free  to  soar  to  unlimited  heights 
It  constitutes  a  policy  of  '•book  burning  • 
reminiscent  of  the  earliest  days  of  Adolph 
Hitler. 

Ban  prayers  in  school  today;  ban  prayers 
on  street  and  in  public  places;  follow  that 
with  a  ban  on  prayers  or  evidence  of  prayers 
on  radio  and  television — inevitably  it  will 
be  followed  by  thought  control  in  every 
phase  of  public  life.  Is  it  impossible  to  say 
that  streets  and  airwaves  are  tax  supported 
and  operate  under  public  franchise? 

Certainly,  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  here- 
tofore discussed  requires  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, not  only  to  keep  Its  hands  olT  state 
composed  prayers  and  rules  and  regulations 
requiring  prayers  but  also  Includes  the  ne- 
cessity that  Boards  cf  Education  and  all  gov- 


ernment keep  Its  hands  off  all  rules  and  aU 
reculatlons  denying  the  right  to  pray.  In- 
deed   our   attitude   is   one   of   incensed 


in- 


dignation of  so  bold  an  attitude  on  this  "first 
experiment  on  our  liberties  '■ 


A  NEW  WORLD  FOOD  POLICY 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
nersonal  appreciation  to  some  of  those 
who  have  had  a  part  in  developing  this 
program  and  particularly  to  one  of  our 
number  who  has  espoused  it  day  in  and 
day  out  for  the  past  4  years,  written  a 
book  on  the  need  for  such  a  policy, 
and  introduced  the  first  International 
Food  and  Nutrition  bill  in  this  body 
about  14  months  ago. 

It  takes  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
great  many  people  to  forge  and  enact 
legislation  as  sipnificant  as  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966,  which  is  now  going 
to  conference  and  will  soon  be  law. 
That  has  been  true  In  this  case. 

Following  Senator  George  McGov- 
ERN's  introduction  of  his  International 
Food  and  Nutrition  Act  on  June  17  last 
year,  an  administration  task  force  made 
an  intensive  study  of  our  world  food 
programs  and  policies,  and  the  necessity 
for  moving  from  a  program  based  on  the 
disposal  of  our  own  burdensome  agri- 
cultural surpluses  to  an  afRnnalive  world 
food  policy.  Based  on  that  study,  the 
President  submitted  an  excellent,  con- 
structive bill  to  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
aheady  pointed  out,  Congres.sman 
Harold  Cooley,  the  chairman,  and  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  conducted 
searching  hearings  and  adopted  a  fine 
bill.  The  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  development  of  the  meas- 
ure ue  have  just  approved. 

Throughout  this  process,  there  has 
been  one  man  writing,  speaking,  pro- 
posing amendments  to  various  measures 
to  start  us  moving  toward  a  real  war 
against  hunger,  developing  a  ley'slative 
proposal,  and  educating  us  to  the  nature 
of  the  impending  world  food  crisis — 
the  former  Food  for  Peace  Director,  now 
our  colleague,  Senator  George  McGov- 
ERN.  He  has  kept  the  attention  of  both 
officials  and  the  public  constantly  on 
the  race  between  food  and  population. 
He  has  been  in  my  State  on  several 
occasions  to  address  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  know  that  he  has  made  a 
great  many  addresses  elsewhere  to 
arouse  people  to  the  importance  of 
adopting  an  enlightened  worla  food  pol- 
icy both  to  assist  struggling  peoples 
abroad  and  to  strengthen  both  the  econ- 
omy and  the  security  of  our  own  land. 

I  cannot  avoid  comparing  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  my  own  mind 
with  Wisconsin's  most  renowned  legisla- 
tor. Senator  Bob  La  FoUette,  whose  por- 
trait is  in  the  Senate  waiting  room  as  a 
result  in  his  selection  by  a  bipartisan 
commission  as  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
effective  legislators. 

Bob  La  FoUette  did  much  of  his  cam- 
paigning for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion out  among  the  people.  He  was 
tireless;   he  accepted  every  invitation 


that  time  would  permit  to  espouse  his 
causes  and  educate  everyone  who  would 
listen  about  the  problems  that  gave  him 
concern.  He  created  opportunities  to 
be  heard  when  Interest  lagged.  He 
would  not  let  an  Issue  die  from  inatten- 
tion, but  kept  it  constantly  in  the  fore- 
front until  a  decision  was  made. 

We  have  witnessed  the  same  sort  of 
persistence,  of  marshaling  of  public 
support,  and  of  directing  attention  back 
time  after  time  to  this  issue  of  world- 
wide importance,  on  the  part  of  our 
colleague.  He  has  followed  much  the 
same  course  in  relation  to  farm  programs 
and  other  issues  he  regards  of  high 
priority. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  with 
him  the  International  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Act  on  June  17  last  year.  Conse- 
quently. I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  the  Senate's  approval  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  today,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  an  exceptionally  creative  pro- 
gram, but  because  of  the  satisfaction  it 
must  bring  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  has  given  so  much  of  his 
energy  and  ability  to  the  adoption  of 
this  prog  rain. 

The  bill  we  have  passed,  which  moves 
our  world  food  policy  from  sharing  sur- 
pluses to  one  of  deliberate  production  of 
foodstuffs  to  meet  need  abroad  while  food 
and  population  arc  brought  into  balance. 
Is  a  history-making  measure.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  he  is  a  hi.'^toiian  by  profes- 
sion that  George  McGovern  has  given  it 
top  priority  in  his  allocation  of  his  time 
and  energy  during  his  first  4  years  in 
the  Senate. 

In  all  events,  without  diminishing  the 
great  credit  that  is  due  the  President,  the 
Sccretai-y  of  Agriculture,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  chairmen  and  many  others  in 
relation  to  this  bill,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late tlie  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  key  role  in  the  enactment 
of  this  new  U.S.  world  food  policy. 

In  the  process,  he  has  added  a  great 
book  and  several  great  and  studious 
speeches  to  our  literature.  And  he  has 
set  us  all  an  example  of  effective  legisla- 
tive operation,  reaching  all  the  way  from 
the  grassroots  to  this  Chamber. 

I  congratulate  him,  and  say  to  him,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  others  who  have  de- 
pended on  him  in  this  matter,  that  he  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  strengthen- 
ing our  Nation  and  making  this  a  better 
world. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.     LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President, 


on 


Sunday,  August  21.  the  -Meet  the  Press" 
program  broadcast  on  a  national  televi- 
sion program  embraced  a  niunber  of  par- 
ticipants who  discussed  the  civil  rights 
bill.  I  have  had  considerable  mail  vigor- 
ously taking  exception  to  remarks  that 
were  made  by  participants  Floyd  B.  Mc- 
Kissick,  the  head  of  CORE;  Stokely  Car- 
michael,  of  SNCC;  and  James  H.  Mere- 
dith, who  works  for  himself. 

In  the  Wednesday.  August  24.  issue  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  in  the  column  of 
Forrest  Allen  there  appeared  a  sound 
and  constructive  analysis  of  the  program. 

In  my  opinion  It  so  excellently  ana- 
lyzes the  wrongness  of  what  was  done  in 


that  program  that  It  warrants  that  the 
Forrest  Allen  column  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Some  Negsoes  Oveestep  in   Advocating 

Anarchy 

(By  Forrest  Allen i 

Some  Negro  leaders  are  now  speaking  out 

with    a    tierce    candor   and   blunt   directness 

thtit   so   far   seldom   finds   its   match   on  the 

side  of  the  ■whites. 

However  painlul  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  tolerant  white  person  can  no  longer  re- 
main silent.  If  the  term  "equal  rights" 
means  anything.  It  must  mean  that  a  white 
man  has  as  much  right  to  e.xpress  his  views 
in  public  as  a  man  of  any  other  hue. 

I  watched  and  listened  to  an  amazing 
hour  and  a  half  TV  program  Sunday.  Sev- 
ern! reporters  discussed  civil  rights  with 
Negro  leaders,  including  Floyd  B.  McKisslck. 
head  of  CORE,  Stokely  Carmlchael.  SNCC. 
and  James  H.  Meredith,  who  works  lor  him- 
self. 

In  the  orderly,  sequestered  chamber  of  a 
television  studio.  I  saw  and  heard  a  direct 
challenge  to  a  government  of  luw. 

Carmlchael,  a  native  of  Trinidad,  said  that 

he  considered  himseU  a  citizen  ol  the  U.S. 

"on  paper"  only.    To  him  all  whites  are  anti- 

black.  and  the  N  Y.  Times  is  "that  anti-black 

newspaper." 

"When  you  talk  aixiut  black  power  you 
talk  about  bringing  this  country  to  its  knees 
anytime  It  messes  with  the  black  man." 
Carmlchael  said  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  a  speech  he'd  made  in  Cleveland. 

Meredith,  whose  violent  and  tradition- 
breaking  entrance  into  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  made  possible  by  a  national 
admlniitration  led  by  whites,  said  that 
Negroes  must  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  wherever  whites  fall  to  arrest,  prose- 
cute and  convict  the  slayer  of  a  Negro. 

In  Mississippi,  Meredith  said,  his  people 
"know  the  people  fnat  killed  all  of  the 
Negroes.  ...  I  am  here  to  say  that  tliese 
people  l\A\e  to  be  removed  from  our  society. 
If  they  (the  whites)  don't  find  a  way,  the 
Neero  has  no  choice  but  to  remove  them." 
Do  you  mean  formation  of  Negro  vigi- 
lantes to  punish  j>eople  outside  the  law?  he 
was  asked. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  am  saying."  Mere- 
dith replied.  To  which  Carmlchael  added. 
•'I  agree  150'-.  The  black  people  will  have 
to  move  into  positions  to  protect  them- 
selves." 

The  doctrine  expressed  by  Carmlchael  and 
Meredith  Is  anarchy.  It  is  an  advocacy  of 
force  iibove  and  beyond  the  law.  It  is  a  dec- 
laration that  if  what  the  Negro  demands  is 
not  yielded  up  to  him.  he  must  arm  and 
take  it  by  his  own  force. 

Or.  as  Carmlchael  put  It,  we'll  all  go  down 
together. 

I  do  not  believe  it  does  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  any  good  for  the  white  man  to  leave 
these  declarations  unanswered.  I  am 
equally  certain  that  we  are  fast  moving 
toward  the  edge  of  an  abyss  where  nothing 
can  be  solved  by  consultation  and  discus- 
sion. 

Force,  violence — the  torch,  the  rock  and 
the  gun — these  will  find  more  and  more  ac- 
ceptance, until  we  reach  the  day  reason  has 
abandoned  us  all. 

It  may  be  disastrous  politics,  poor  busi- 
ness and  sad  public  relations  to  speak  out 
against  the  counsel  of  a  Carmlchael.  But 
when  these  wild  statements  are  thrown  at 
us  from  nationwide  forums,  then  responsible 
men  and  women  should  stand  up  and  tell  us 
what  they  think  of  the  things  these  preach- 
ers of  destruction  are  saying. 
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THE  THREAT  TO  THAILAND 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring  I  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
look  for  myself  at  the  situation  In  south- 
east Asia — at  Vietnam  and  also  at  Thai- 
land. I  was  greatly  Impressed  by  what  I 
observed  in  the  northeast  provinces  of 
Thailand,  an  area  being  threatened  with 
subversion  by  the  Chinese  dictators  of 
Peking. 

The  Thais  are  guarding  against  te- 
coming  another  Vietnam,  although  tie 
enemy  is  using  the  same  tactics  in  pur- 
suing a  so-called  war  of  liberation  In  that 
area  and  has  secret  cadres  at  work  ter- 
rorizing the  countryside.  Thailand,  in- 
deed, may  be  the  next  on  mainland 
China's  list,  but  TTialland,  as  former  UJ3. 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Young  has  written. 
Is  no  Vietnam.  In  an  article  published 
on  Sunday.  August  28.  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Ambassador  Yoimg  sets  forth 
well  the  situation  in  Thailand.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THAILAND  Mat  Be  Next  but  It  Is  No 
Vietnam 
(By  Kenneth  T.  Young) 
(Former  Ambassador   to  Thailand.  Young 
Is   bead  of  the  Asia  Society  In   New  York.) 
Win  Thailand  be  another  Vietnam  Is  the 
question  many  Thais  and  Americans  are  ask- 
ing.   The  contest  for  Thailand  has  Indeed 
begun  to  earnest,  for  it  Is  now  Peking's  pro- 
claimed target  for  subversion.     But  we  will 
not   find   ourselves   with   another   Vietnam. 
Thailand  Is  different. 

The  TTials  can  still  ward  off  another  Maclst 
"war  of  liberation,"  or  "war  by  seepage."  as 
I  prefer  to  call  It.  If  they  engineer  a  political 
rather  than  a  military  solution.  Their  suc- 
cess Is  essential  for  us  because  an  Independ- 
ent, stabilized  Southeast  Asia  needs  the  dy- 
namic, solid  core  of  Thailand,  and  Thailand 
can  make  th»-dlfference  If  It  makes  the  most 
of  Ita  assets. 

Thailand  Is  slowly  welding  Its  regional 
segments — the  dissimilar  Moslem  south 
abutting  Malaysia,  the  distinctive  northern 
crown  so  close  to  China  and  the  refractory 
northeast  bordering  Laos  nearby  North  Viet- 
nam— Into  the  rlce-rlch  central  plain,  which 
Is  growing  prosperous  and  Industrialized 
around  booming  Bangkok.  However,  we 
should  not  overstress  the  ethnic  and  geo- 
graphic separatism  of  the  northeast,  where 
Its  nearly  10  million  people  now  look  to 
Bangkok  rather  than  Vientiane. 

An  enlightened  and  popular  King  personi- 
fies national  unity  and  Thal-Buddhlst  Ideals 
for  most  of  the  population  and  significantly 
for  the  professionally  oriented  younger  Thais 
Who  will  "oon  be  moving  up  Into  power. 
There  Is  a  quite  competent  civil  service  and 
the  unifying  Influences  of  Buddhism  and 
prosperity  are  helping  to  coagulate  the  varl- 
otis  ethnic  minorities  except  the  Vietnamese 
in  the  northeast. 

apathetic  hinterland 

The  main  trouble  Thailand  faces  In  coping 
with  actual  Communist  revolutionary  war- 
fare comes  from  the  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal gap  between  the  government  and  the 
people  In  remote,  vulnerable  borderlands. 
Ixjng  neglected  and  apathetic  poUttcally,  the 
villagers  live  in  a  smaU  unchanging  world  of 
their  own  making  where  until  recently  even 
the  King  and  the  Prime  Mlnlstcir  were  some- 
times unknown. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  vUlagers  have  tradition- 
ally   feared,    resented    and   even  hated   the 


"government.''  OfBdals  have  tended  to  be 
hanh  and  oTerbeaflng  with  rural  folk. 
After  centuries  of  mmtual  antagonism,  there 
is  a  deep  psychological  gap  that  the  Commu- 
nists can  seep,  peel  off  Thailand  layer  by 
layer  and  paralyze  Bangkok  If  a  political 
alternative  Is  not  pressed. 

In  this  political  vtcuum,  the  villagers  are 
"up  for  grabs"  by  whichever  side  fields  the 
winning  combination;  the  effective  agents, 
attractive  Incentives  and  organizing  talents. 
Here,  at  the  outset.  Thailand  Is  no  different, 
for  the  Asian  Communists  are  experts  in 
their  style  of  rural  retolutlon. 

Progress  and  prottctlon  must  go  together 
to  win.  The  key  to  Thailand's  lasting  safe- 
ty lies  In  a  better  reToIution  to  fill  the  rural 
vacuum.  This  meaits  creating  a  whole  new 
national   identity   in  two  directions. 

Only  a  self-restrained  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officialdom  knowing  how  to  gain  the 
respect  and  trust  off  the  rxiral  people  can 
win  them  over.  And  only  a  self-propeUed 
rural  people  feeling  their  own  stake  and 
welcoming  outside  aid  in  developing  and 
protecting  their  hoBies,  temples,  rice  fields, 
schools  and  vlllagei  can  repel  Communist 
agents  and  Insurgents. 

Another  difference  for  Thailand  Is  that 
Peking  rather  than  Hanoi  poses  as  the  chief 
adversary.  Every  d|iy  we  read  another  re- 
port of  Comniuntst  activity  in  northeastern 
or  southern  Thallntd.  The  emerging  pat- 
tern of  discredited  local  authority  and  little 
security  In  Isolated  villages  Is  familiar,  for 
South  Vietnam  was  like  this  at  the  outset. 

In  northeastern  Ttiailand.  secret  meetings, 
quick  ambushes  ani  sudden  death  for  offi- 
cials and  teachers,  all  by  furtive  Thai — not 
alien — insurgents,  are  the  telltale  signs  of 
this  "aggressiori  by  iecpage." 

There  are  reports  that  Americans  can  no 
longer  safely  stay  In  some  villages  In  two 
northeastern  areas  that  I  was  able  to  survey 
securely  with  Ihal  officials  In   1962-63. 

These  were  sparsely  inhabited  regions 
which  now  are  the  forward  sanctuaries  of  a 
new  Insurgent  mofemeut.  They  are  new 
way  stations  In  Peking's  proxy  envelopment, 
stage  by  stage,  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  key  feature  Of  the  misnamed  "war  of 
liberation"  Is  revolutionary  Indoctrination 
of  the  countryside.  Its  unique  style  Is  a 
clever  mixture  of  e^^ploitmg  actual  rural  dis- 
contents, recruiting  disgruntled  Individuals, 
bringing  villages  irrto  submission  by  prom- 
ises or  terror,  violently  uprooting  any_  of- 
ficial presence  and  organizing  a  new  village 
political  structure. 

Communl.'im  doei  not  come  Into  the  pic- 
ture at  first.  Silent  on  Leninism,  seepage 
la  loud  on  localism  catering  to  village  com- 
plaints and  speaking  in  the  rural  Idiom. 
This  device  that  bas  bedeviled  our  Viet- 
namese friends  for  9  decade  Is  bound  to  shake 
up  Thailand's  regloCal  fringes  and  Its  central 
status  quo.  They  will  never  be  quite  the 
same  again.  Unfortunately,  this  could  not 
have  happened  to  a, nicer  people. 
A  trkvr  KxctrsK 
This  real  threat  did  not  exist  when  Laos 
was  "neutralized"  In  1962.  Tlie  danger  was 
still  potential.  Now.  Peking  and  Hanoi 
claim  to  have  an  abided  reason  to  hurt  Thai- 
land. According  to  Peking.  Thailand  has 
sent  military  eleratnts  Into  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  and  is  serving  as  "a  bridgehead  of 
\J3.  aggression  agattist  Indochina." 

But  even  before  that.  Peking  had  spon- 
sored the  "Thailand  Patriotic  Front,"  which 
was  more  audio  th»n  visual.  The  real  thing 
Is  the  secret  cadre*  In  the  Jungles,  hills  and 
homes.  So  far,  outright  Communist  attack 
has  served  more  to  alert  than  to  frighten, 
for  the  campaign  tn  Thailand  Is  still  small- 
scale.  The  question  Is  whether  time,  still  In 
hand,  will  be  turned  to  Thailand's  advantage. 
Bangkok  has  already  taken  some  Initiative 
to   bring   the   govarnnient's   "presence  "   Into 


many  outlying  rural  areas,  particularly  In  the 
critical  northeast  but  also  In  the  north,  so 
accessible  from  China,  and  In  the  south, 
where  Chinese  guerrillas  operate  out  of  a 
deep  jungle  sanctuary  along  the  Malaysian 
border.  Bangkok  has  begun  assigning  some 
of  its  most  able  civilian  and  military  admin- 
istrators to  these  areas.  This  orientation 
away  from  Bangkok  is  a  radical  and  signifi- 
cant innovation  in  Thailand's  efforts  to  build 
a  modern  nation  and  cope  with  alien  sub- 
version. 

Moreover.  Bangkok  has  Instituted  genuine 
pJoneenng  in  "rice-roots"  political  develop- 
ment. Since  1960,  it  has  been  conducting 
training  programs,  to  help  village  headmen, 
county  oSBclals  and  provincial  governors  In 
dealing  sympathetically  with  the  rural  peo- 
ple. At  the  lowest  level  of  filling  the  politi- 
cal vacuum,  the  government  recently  started 
a  program  of  village  democracy  and  village 
self-defense  in  several  sensitive  places.  And 
since  1962.  the  government  has  been  sending 
mobile  information  teams  scouting  through 
thousands  of  villages  to  find  out  what  the 
people  really  need  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  concern  of  their  government. 

To  close  the  physical  gap,  the  government 
has  been  creating  a  modern  communications 
network  quickly  and  going  more  slowly  with 
time-consuming  roadbuilding.  Some  village 
chiefs — but  not.  enough — have  American 
two-way  radios  to  keep  in  dally  contact  with 
district  headquarters. 

Dirt  airstrips  for  small  planes  and  hell- 
copters  are  beginning  to  dot  rural  areas. 
connecting  them  for  the  first  time  In  the 
rainy  season  with  provincial  capitals  and 
Bangkok.  American  bulldozers  are  starting 
to  weave  a  pattern  of  roads  across  the  coun- 
tryside, but  notwithstanding  much  American 
aid,  Bangkok  makes  the  decisions  and  the 
Thais  do  the  operating. 

To  bridge  the  psychological  gap,  Bangkok 
has  pioneered  two  more  Thai-style  tech- 
niques, the  Mobile  Development  Unit  and 
Accelerated  Rural  Development.  They  are 
vigorously  Implanting  Bangkok's  presence 
and  image  in  many  rural  areas.  Under  a 
militarized  national  command,  an  MDU  Is 
a  group  of  about  100  doctors,  engineers,  so- 
cial workers,  agriculturalists,  etc.,  which  goes 
out  to  several  hundred  villages  to  "take  hap- 
piness to  the  rural  population,"  as  the  Thais 
have  distinctively  put  It. 

A  dozen  MDUs  have  each  spent  about  si* 
months  In  vulnerable  areas,  mixing  with  the 
people.  Identifying  their  needs  and  providing 
them  with  the  guidance,  materials  and  tools 
to  get  Jobs  done  quickly— Jobs  usually  se- 
lected by  the  MDU,  not  the  people.  The  pace 
Is  fast,  the  impact  immediate  but  the  lasting 
results  sometimes  uncertain.  The  MDU 
technique  seems  to  lack  the  political  action 
necessary  to  su.staln  village  self-propulsion 
and  satisfy  local  expectations. 

Nor  has  the  other  technique  yet  clicked  In 
either  sense.  Accelerated  Rural  Develop- 
ment was  conceived  as  the  longer-stage  fol- 
low-up to  the  MDU.  Reversing  tradition.il 
practice,  it  has  decentralized  decisions  and 
operations  from  Bangkok  to  the  provlnclnl 
governors. 

Specifically,  ARD  is  stimulating  and  sup- 
porting rural  projects  wanted  by  the  local 
people,  construction  activities  such  as  village 
roads,  new  wells,  market  places  and  rural 
electrification  and  farmers'  associations  for 
credit  services,  marketing  activities  and  re- 
search. While  It  has  made  several  major 
administrative  Improvements,  it  has  appar- 
ently been  slow  In  "accelerating"  develop- 
ment so  far. 

SECtmrrY  improving 

Security  development,  to  prevent  or  put 
down  Insurgency,  has  understandably  moved 
further  and  faster  in  a  country  where  the 
military  controls  political  power  and  main- 
tains  martial   law.      Good   Information   and 


coordination  among  security  units  seem  to 
be  steadily  Increasing.  A  local  police  force 
is  slowly  improving  In  technical,  as  distinct 
from  political,  competence:  some  observers 
have  questioned  whether  the  policemen  have 
yet  been  adequately  trained  in  basic  human 

"Mi^nwhlle.  the  capability  of  the  Thai 
army  air  force  and  marines  to  undertake  ver- 
satile night-time  and  guerrilla-type  opera- 
tions has  decidedly  Improved  since  1961. 
However,  the  need  for  good  local  defense  has 
not  yet  met  the  new  test  of  will  and  style. 
Now'the  tendency  may  be  to  "overmilltarlze" 
the  response  to  intensified  Communist  sub- 
version when  basic  political  development 
should  have  priority. 

Yet  we  should  not  expect  real  results  over- 
night. The  status  quo  gets  in  the  way  of 
Innovation.  Coming  up  with  the  winning 
combination  in  rural  resurgency  is  a  for- 
midable business.  But  without  a  sticcessful 
political  solution,  the  governments  new 
civilian  and  military  presence  in  rural  Tliai- 
land  might  even  fuel  the  wrong  revolution 
If  officialdom  behaves  in  tlie  same  old  auto- 
cratic way. 

A    LONG    FRIENDSHIP 

The  third  major  difference  bet'.veen  Tliai- 
land  and  Vietnam  Is  Bangkok's  distinctive 
partnership  with  Washington;  a  century- 
long  experience  of  friendship,  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  many  Joint  efforts  in  development 
and  defense  and  around  a  billion  dollars  in 
American  economic  and  military  aid  since 
1950.  Now  there  is  a  highly  visible  and  grow- 
ing American  military  presence  in  mvich  of 
the  kingdom. 

.Mthough  It  has  its  weaknesses.  Tliailand 
is  a  dependable  ally  and  has  often  gone  all 
the  way  for  us.  We  have  a  morra  and  legal 
obligation  not  to  leave  it  in  the  lurch.  More- 
over, it  would  not  be  wise  to  overlook  Thai- 
land's authentic  role  in  Asian  affairs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  both  Bangkok 
and  Washington  will  turn  this  "war  of  liber- 
ation '  into  a  gambler's  joke  by  applying  the 
reforms  of  rural  resurgency:  popularizing 
and  legitimizing  the  government  presence: 
realizing  the  villagers'  real  wants  and  iden- 
tifying the  actual  Communists:  respecting 
local  preference  concerning  leadership,  jus- 
tice, security  and  change;  following  up  with 
suitable  assistance,  and  insuring  instant  de- 
fense by  local  men  and  acceptable  outsiders. 
The  Thais  are  wonderful  people  in  many 
ways.  They  are  known  especially  for  their 
geiitle,  relaxed  philosophy  as  expressed  In 
their  saying,  "Mye  ben  rye."  or  "Never  mind." 
But  now  many  of  them  do  mind — very 
much— what  happens  to  their  never  colo- 
nized kingdom. 

With  their  own  brand  of  forward-looking 
nationalism,  they  want  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary,  no  matter  how  unorthodox  by 
their  lights,  to  retain  ownership  of  the 
ground  they  stand  on,  as  they  always  have 
so  proudly.  That  could  make  the  real  dif- 
ference in"  the  long  run  for  Thailand.  South- 
east Asia  and  the  United  States. 


CYRUS  EATON 


Mr.  McGOV^ERU .  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  tireless  and  devoted  cham- 
pions of  peace  is  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton,  the 
noted  industrialist.  Recently  the  Wash- 
ington Post  acclaimed  him  as  an  'un- 
official ambassador  of  peace." 

Although  Mr.  Eaton's  financial  fortune 
would  have  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of 
comparative  ease,  he  has  given  of  his 
time,  his  energy,  and  his  wisdom  to  ad- 
vance initiatives  designed  to  move  the 
world  to'ward  peace. 

On  July  31,  1966.  the  Sunday  magazine 
section  of  the  Toledo  Blade  carried  an 


interesting  account  about  the  life  and 
motivation  of  this  outstanding  American. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
No  Fears,  No  Regrets:    The  Contboverswl 

Cyrus  Eaton  Plays  His  Own  Tone 
(By  George  Barmann.  Blade  special  writer) 
Once  in  Cleveland's  long-ago  days,  Cyrus 
S.  E.^'ton  went  down  to  the  railroad  station 
to  meet  his  father  who  was  coming  in  for 
a  visit  from  the  family  home  at  Pugwash. 
Nova  Scoiia.  Tney  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  quite  some  time. 

"Dad."  Mr.  Eaton,  a  tall  and  handsome 
young  man.  said  with  a  fine  balance  of 
bounoe  and  gravity,  "what  would  you  do  If 
you  had  a  million  dollars?" 

Tlie  two  men  strolled  tocetlier  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  the  splendid  summer 
evening  without  saying  anything.  Then  the 
father  said  he  believed  what  he'd  do  was  just 
go  out  and  buy  everything  in  the  world  he 
had  ever  wanted. 

"Well."  the  younger  Eaton  said.  "I'm  a 
little  puzzled  I've  got  between  $3  and  $i 
million  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  " 
Cyrus  Eaton,  then,  really  did  not  have 
much  of  a  choice  lor  the  future.  He  simply 
had  to  go  on  making  money.     He  did. 

The  noted  Cleveland  industrialist,  finan- 
cier, and  farmer,  whose  looks  and  bearing 
remind  one  of  the  dean  of  a  viniversity.  or 
perhaps  a  cardinal,  went  ahead  to  become 
one  of  the  tall  towers  of  solvency  on  the 
American  landscape  and  a  figure  of  lively 
controvers'-  around  the  world. 

Cyrus  Stephen  Eaton,  now  82,  is  a  lusty 
builder  of  empires  in  coal,  railroads,  utilities, 
shipping,  and  iron  and  steel.  His  corporate 
assets  are  counted  in  the  billions.  His  ven- 
tures have  been  on  the  grand  scale.  He  is 
possibly  the  last  of  the  tycoons. 

The  man  who  first  wanted  to  be  a  Baptist 
minister,  but  changed  his  mind  alter  he  met 
John  D  Rockefeller,  directs  these  crackling 
lines  of  financial  power  Irom  his  36th  floor 
office  in  Terminal  Tower,  in  downtown 
Cleveland,  where  often  you  can  .-ilmost  see 
across  Lake  Erie  to  his  native  Canada. 

And  in  this  office,  too.  Mr.  Eaton  often  dis- 
cusses poetry,  tennis.  Siiakespcare.  horse- 
back riding,  his  prize  cattle,  skiing,  and  his- 
tory and  philosophy— and  his  continuing 
crusade  for  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Eaton  carries  that  crusade  to  all  who 
will  listen.  He  speaks  of  it  at  the  august 
Union  Club  on  Euclid  Avenue.  He  presses 
for  it  at  his  famous  annual  Pugwash  confer- 
ences of  world  intellectuals.  He  argues  it 
before  businessmen  and  journalists  here  and 
abroad.  It  is  his  great  mission,  and  a  con- 
troversial one. 

The  Image  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  renowned 
capitalist,  embracing  the  Russian  bear  has 
confused  a  great  many  Americans,  not  to 
mention  the  bear.  He  talks  well  of  the 
Soviets.  He  visits  them  in  Moscow  and  In 
the  satellite  countries.  He  entertains  them 
at  his  farm.  He  sends  bulls  to  the  Reds. 
"It  is  t>€tter  to  trade  bulls  than  bullets."  he 
savs. 

Mr.  Eaton  and  his  pretty  wife  half  his 
age.  Anne  Kinder  Jones  Eaton,  who  is  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  because  of  polio  many 
years  ago,  Jointly  strive  for  this,  perhaps 
their  richest  prize — the  easing  of  tensions 
between  the  world  giants.  They  hone  that 
one  day  their  peace  crusade  will  pay  off. 
Only  history  will  decide. 

A  soft-spoken  man,  with  arctic  hair  and 
alert,  frosty  blue  eyes.  Mr.  Eaton  Is  the  kind 
of  person  who  rises  and  approaches  a  guest; 
he  does  not  wait  for  you.     In  an  Interview 


in  his  office,  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  mineral 
water  for  himself  and  straightened  a  single 
red  rose  in  a  vase  on  his  desk.  "Tes,"  he 
said,  "every  morning  I  have  one  red  rose." 

I    S-m,!.    HAVt    MANT    THINGS    TO    DO 

After  you  notice  his  hair  and  eyes,  you  see 
his  well-kept  hands.  And  the  lack  of  Jewelry. 
No  rings,  no  wristwatch.  The  double- 
breasted  blue  suit,  the  white  shirt  with 
French  cuffs,  the  pale  blue  tie.  And  you 
notice  how  erect  lie  stands. 

•Now  I  don't  want  to  emphasize  my  age.  " 
he  said.  "I  am  quite  unconscious  of  my  ape. 
I  need  the  cooperation  of  many  young  men 
in  my  business,  you  see.  I  still  do  about 
everything  I  was  doing  when  I  was  16.  I 
have  been  blessed  with  excellent  health.  I 
still  have  many  things  to  do  .  .  ." 

You  remember  what  a  classmate  of  Mr. 
Eaton  once  said  in  Nova  Scotia:  "I'll  never 
forget  the  first  day  he  came  into  the  school- 
room at  Pugwash.  He  had  the  bluest  eyes, 
the  fairest  hair,  and  the  pinkest  cheeks  you 
ever  saw.  and  he  was  the  envy  of  all  the 
ladies  .-ind  a  perfect  little  gentleman." 

And  what  another  countryman  of  his  said 
one  time:  "He  is  still  one  of  the  best-looking 
men  Canada  ever  produced." 


ITS    BETTER    TO   TK.\DE    BtH-LS    THAN    Btl-LETS 

Mr.  Eaton's  father,  a  farmer  and  shop- 
keeper, who  died  some  years  ago  in  the  little 
himbering  and  fishing  village  of  Pugwash. 
once  recalled:  "When  my  son  was  6.  I  could 
leave  him  alone  in  the  store  for  hours  and 
he  never  failed  my  confidence.  His  qualifi- 
cations for  big  business  are  brains  and  abso- 
lute trustworthiness." 

Mr.  E.jton  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  whose  merger 
with  the  rich  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  is 
in  the  works.  Some  time  ago,  the  C&O 
acquired  control  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  Eaton,  however,  is  involved  in 
so  many  different  financial  concerns  that  a 
list  would  be  endless. 

In  a  sense,  he  is  like  his  mentor,  old  John 
D  He  scorns  the  vulgarities  of  tycoons  and 
has  climbed  ever  upward,  with  ascetic  de- 
tachment, to  that  Olympus  on  which  the 
few  eaeles  gather  who  can  find  full  self- 
expression  only  in  hundreds  of  millions. 

As  the  years  went  on.  reports  of  his  career  1 
regularly  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  here 
and  in  Canada,  but  the  precise  details  of  his 
start  always  have  been  a  bit  hazy.  One  story 
has  it  that  he  was  Invited  to  join  in  the 
formation  of  a  gas  company  by  a  parishioner 
of  a  suburban  church,  where  he  was  serving 
as  minister,  although  not  ordained.  _ 

Another  version  is  that  he  once  sat  next  to 
John  D.  at  the  latter  s  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  and  afterwards  the  oil  king  offered 
him  a  job  with  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.,  a  sub- 
sldiarj'  of  Standard  Oil. 

Whichever  is  correct.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
wntnin  eight  years  of  his  entrance  into  the 
utility  btJBiness,  Mr.  Eaton  was  estimated  to 
control  92  billion  of  Invested  money  in  gm. 
power,  light,  and  uaction  companies  in  the 
Midwest.  By  1930.  he  was  known  as  a  lead- 
ing utUity  magnate. 

Cyrus  Eaton  was  born  Dec.  27.  1883.  in 
Pugwash.  He  left  home  at  17  to  work  his 
way  through  college  In  Canada.  After 
graduation,  he  came  to  Cleveland  as  a  theo- 
logical student  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
who  was  his  uncle.  Later  he  took  up  U.S. 
citizenship. 

After  his  move  Into  utilities,  the  depres- 
sion struck.  Mr.  Eaton  became  Involved  in 
a  stock-buying  battle  with  Samuel  Insull, 
then  a  top  utUity  mogul.  It  ended  In  1930 
with  Insull  ruined  and  Mr.  Eaton  relatively 
unhurt.  When  the  smoke  of  the  crash  lifted. 
It  was  observed  that  Mr.  Eaton  was  still  driv- 
ing to  work  In  Cleveland  behind  a  chauffeur 
"smiling  serenely." 
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In  later  yean,  be  Invaded  the  domain  of 
the  steel  barona,  controlling  bundreda  o{ 
ventures . 

At  70.  Mr.  Eaton  began  hia  career  In  rall- 
roadlag.  acquiring  tbe  C&O.  tbe  great  coal- 
bauler  to  tbe  Great  Lakes.  He  became  tbe 
"savior"  of  two  towns — Portsmouth,  O.,  and 
FoUansbee,  W.  Va. — where  plants  and  Jobs 
were  facing  extinction,  and  of  a  newspaper, 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  which  be  lent 
SIO  million.  Some  said  he  wished  to  prevent 
the  Taft  interests  from  acquiring  another 
communications  proijerty. 

One  of  bis  greatest  industrial  trlumplia 
Involved  the  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines,  Ltd.,  In 
western  Ontario.  Disregarding  advice,  .le 
raised  $40  million,  changed  the  course  of  a 
river,  and  drained  a  lake.  Underneath  lay 
a  fantastic  store  of  Iron  ore.  The  gamble 
paid  off.  Other  Interests  have  brought  blm 
Into  far-off  business  waters — tbe  German 
Krupp  empire,  oil  In  Syria,  Iron  ore  develop- 
ment In  Brazil,  a  search  for  new  minerals  In 
Nova  Scotia. 

Reversals  and  accomplishments  In  Just  a 
part  of  the  long  Eaton  career  would  seem 
enough  for  tbe  ordinary  man.  But  he  never 
tires  of  fresh  Investigations.  In  recent 
months,  he  has  been  Interested  In  trade  be- 
tween tbe  U.S.  and  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  CTurtaln.  His  son,  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Jr., 
Is  directing  a  move  to  build  hotels,  In  coop- 
eration with  Pan  American  World  Airways,  In 
Budapest,  Belgrade,  Prague,  Bucharest,  and 
Warsaw.  But  the  older  Eaton's  push  Is 
];Halnly  discernible. 

"Indeed,  we  must  trade  with  the  Soviet 
tTnlon  and  with  these  other  nations.  And  we 
must'  trade  with  China."  he  says.  "People 
say.  If  you  trade  with  them,  you  strengthen 
them  against  us.  I'm  not  worried  to  see 
Russia  prosper.  Or  China  prosper.  I  feel 
most  people  are  less  likely  to  engage  In  fight- 
ing If  they  have  the  true  comforts  and  the 
needs  they  want.  The  sooner  we  start 
trading  with  Russia  and  China,  the  better." 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Eaton  attacked  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI,  ridiculing 
hla  bunt  for  Communists,  and  at  one  time 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee nipped  at  his  heels  with  a  subpena.  but 
It  was  never  served. 

Despite  all  the  controversy — Democrats 
have  been  wary  of  the  Eatons  (Anne  Eaton 
once  waa  sptoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the 
VS.  Senate)  and  Republicans  have  been  their 
target — the  financier  continues  to  sail 
smoothly  on,  managing  his  complex  business 
aSalra  and  in  tbe  evenings,  enjoying  his 
library,  heavy  with  books,  at  his  171-year-old 
White  frame  farmhouse  on  Acadia  Farms. 

His  estate  Is  850  rolling  acres  at  Northfleld, 
on  Cleveland's  eastern  edge.  There,  walk- 
ing among  the  tall  evergreens  or  surveying 
his  sleek  cattle,  the  philosopher  of  Acadia 
often  chats  with  friends — he  likes  to  show 
them  a  troika  Nlklta  Khrushchev  once  gave 
him — or  pursues  grave  questions  with  illus- 
trious guests  such  as  Sir  Charles  Darwin, 
grandson  of  the  famed  naturalist,  or  Sir  Ju- 
lian Huxley,  the  English  scientist. 

He  especially  delights  in  discussing  liter- 
ature and  poetry.  "I  have  a  hundred  favor- 
ites in  poetry,"  he  has  said.  "They  vary 
from  week  to  week.  Today  It  might  be 
Keats.  Tomorrow  it  might  be  Matthew  Ar- 
nold.    Day  after,  it  might  be  Thomas  Gray. 

"Tou  know,  nothing  contributes  more  to 
one's  happiness  in  life  than  reading  the  great 
poetry  that  very  often  expresses  tbe  hap- 
piest and  best  momenta  In  the  life  of  the 
people  who  wrote  It.  I  keep  the  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse  by  my  bed  and  I  read 
•omethlng  before  going  to  sleep."  He  calls 
reading  his  "intellectual  recreation." 

Not  long  ago,  Ui  oonveraatloa  with  a  news- 
man. Mr.  Eaton  seemed  to  be  recalling  all 
thoae  years  of  commerce  and  controversy, 
those  first  few  million  dollars  h»  told  hU 
father  about,  and  the  later  years  of  concern 


about  Russia  and  a  nuclear  war,  and  be 
said: 

"With  my  record,  I  find  the  notion  that  I 
might  be  a  Communist  rather  astonishing. 
The  honor  and  hlgbeat  interests  of  my  coun- 
try have  never  for  a  moment  been  absent 
from  my  heart  and  «iy  mind.  I  Just  have 
not  been  able  to  accept  the  narrow  Ideology 
that  capitalism  repretents  every  virtue  aiid 
that  communism  Is  an  absolute  evil." 

He  paused  a  momest,  and  then  he  added: 
"No  man  Is  more  devoted  to  America  than 
I  am.  I  have  a  big  etake  In  It."  Then  he 
quoted  Matthew  6:  21:  "For  where  your 
treasure  is,  there  wlB  your  heart  be  also." 
Then  Cyrus  Eaton  remembered  Spinoza,  and 
he  said;   "No  fears,  n©  regrets." 


■WHAT    ABOUT   CREDIBILITY? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
statement  prepared  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing  this  morning. 
Mr.  Arthur  Sylve.ster,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Put)lic  Affairs,  stated 
that  the  public  affairs  policy  of  the  De- 
partment is  based  on  two  principles. 
One  of  these,  he  $ald,  is — conditioned 
first  upon  safe.ETuatding  Information  of 
value  to  the  enemy — "the  provision  of 
the  maximum  amount  of  truthful- 
factual  Information  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whether  it  be  sought  by 
news  people  or  not.* 

This  is  a  laudable  objective.  In  a  free 
democracy,  freedom  of  access  to  the 
facts,  to  the  truth,  about  the  operations 
of  our  Government  is  a  vital  principle. 
Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  truth 
involved  concerns  what  we  ought  to  know 
about  budget  plans  or  escalation  plans. 
We  ought  to  expeot  the  truth,  not  that 
we  will  be  deceived,  and  particularly  not 
that  we  will  be  dcteived  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  Yet  there  Ijave  in  recent  months 
been  many  indications  that  make  the 
American  public  suspicious  that  this  has 
occurred.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
term  "credibility  gap"  has  been  gaining 
currency. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Sylvester  was 
able  to  make  a  completely  credible  re- 
buttal of  the  attitudes  attributed  to  him 
in  the  now  famous  article  by  correspond- 
ent Morley  Safer,  '"Television  Covers  the 
■War."  which  appenred  in  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  annual  publication,  Dateline 
1966.  earlier  this  year.  It  was  Mr.  Safer, 
of  CBS  who  filmed  a  year  ago  the  burn- 
ing of  a  Vietnamese  village,  an  incident 
whose  television  showing  made  a  great 
impact  on  the  viewing  public. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Safer's 
account  of  the  Saigon  encounter  between 
Mr.  Sylvester  and  a  group  of  corre- 
spondents came  from  the  respected  mag- 
azine, Christianity  and  Crisis,  wtilch 
published  In  its  Jime  27  edition  the 
shocking  report  which  quoted  Mr.  Syl- 
vester as  sajrlng : 

Look,  if  you  think  amy  American  official  is 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
stupid.     Did  you  haBr  that? — stupid. 

Reporter  'Waltet  Trohan  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  repotted  the  Safer  story  in 
that  paper,  In  which  he  Included  this 
statement: 

Sylvester  was  asked  to  write  an  article  for 
the  issue  of  Datelln«  In  which  Safer's  report 
appeared.  He  was  asked  a  seriee  of  quea- 
Uons  about  the  govetnment  and  truth,  whicb 
he  chose  not  to  ans^r. 


So,  in  the  Interest  of  clarifying 
whether  our  policy  is  actually  what  Mr. 
Sylvester  has  now  told  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  formally  that  it  is — 
the  "maximum  amount"  of  truthful  in- 
fonnation — or  whether  there  is  room  to 
believe  that  at  least  unoflBcially  this  may 
be  considered  stupid,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  committee's  questions  and  his 
answers  have  provided  some  enlighten- 
ment. Certainly  without  the  most  def- 
inite refutation,  which  so  far  as  I  know 
has  never  been  given  heretofore,  Mr. 
Safer's  charges  are  most  damaging,  par- 
ticularly since  he  concludes  with  refer- 
ence to  personal  pressures,  including  a 
statement  to  his  boss  that  he  is  married 
to  an  Asian  and  therefore  presumably 
biased  when  in  fact  he  is  not  married  at 
all.    He  also  said: 

The  pressure  can  take  less  subtle  forms: 
"Unless  you  get  Safer  out  of  there  he's  liable 
to  end  up  with  a  bullet  In  his  back." 

On  August  15  Senator  Fulbright  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  Murray  Marder.  who  is  diplo- 
matic correspondent  for  the  Washington 
Post,  an  article  which  appealed  in  tlie 
Progressive  for  August  vmder  the  title  * 
"Our  Crumbling  Credibility."  Mr. 
Marder  puts  the  basic  question  in  admi- 
rable foi-m  when  he  says: 

The  degree  of  belief,  doubt,  or  disbelief 
accorded  to  the  words  and  actions  of  a  na- 
tion is  akin  to  the  susceptibilities  of  a  credit 
rating.  Once  impaired,  there  Is  the  devil 
to  pay  to  make  It  whole  again.  Tliat  Is  the 
international  risk  that  has  been  run  beyond 
the  domestic  discord  over  morality,  ethics, 
and  politics  by  what  has  become  known  as 
the  U.S.  "credibility  gap." 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  is  in- 
deed a  credibility  gap.  It  is  not  dimin- 
ished when  the  press  reports  that  a  nurse 
at  a  university  at  which  the  President 
is  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  is  ap- 
proached by  someone  supposedly  in  an 
ofiBcial  capacity,  to  request  that  she  get 
up  and  accompany  to  the  exit  a  profes.sor 
who  has  announced  tils  intention  to  walk 
out  during  the  ceremony — an  action 
which  would  act  out  the  imtruth  that 
he  is  ill  rather  than  protesting  Vietnam 
policy. 

Nor  is  it  diminished  when  the  news 
reports  such  events  as  those  surrounding 
the  "backgroimder"  in  Saigon  out  of 
which  reliable  newsmen,  including  Ward 
Just  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Asso- 
ciated Press  reporters,  revealed  studies 
on  the  future  duration  and  force  size 
there.  Perhaps  in  that  case  there  was 
no  outright  lie  being  told,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  camouflage  the  truth  is  scarcely 
less  reprehensible.  The  Washington  Post 
correspondent,  who  has  for  a  long  time 
proven  himself  a  conscientious  and  often 
even  brilliant  reporter,  said  that  "ac- 
cording to  a  study  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense"  the  war  would  last 
at  least  8  years  at  present  force  level.«. 
and  5  years  if  our  troops  go  to  750,000. 
The  Associated  Press  said  one  study  was 
by  the  Marine  Corps,  another  by  the 
Army.  Here  is  the  statement  on  this 
Issued  by  Mr.  Sylvester,  or  If  not  by  him 
personally,  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Office  of  which  he  is  the 
head. 


The  Defense  Department  said  today  that 
It  does  not  have  any  study  which  predicts 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  last  another 
eiKht  years  If  continued  at  the  present  pace 
with  current  force  levels.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  do  not  have  any  such  study. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Defense  nor 
'\e  Joint  Chiefs  has  any  study  which  Indl- 
cues  that  the  war  would  last  at  least  five 
ve.^rs  with  750,000  American  troops  in  the 
held. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  Uiat  the  responsi- 
ble reporters  on  the  scene  completely 
fabricated  such  reports.     Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  statement  of  the  Public 
Affairs     OfBce     is     completely     candid. 
When  it  says  the  Defense  Department 
•does  not  have"  a  study,  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  the  words  are  not  the  flat  denial 
that  there  is  any  such  study  in  existence 
which  was  the  first  Pentagon  response. 
Time  after  time  we  find  a  sort  of  "weasel- 
Ing "  even  when  there  Is  no  practice  of  a 
maxim  that  to  tell  the  truth  is  stupid. 
James  Reston  spoke  of  the  credibility 
problem  in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch 
on  July  1.     He  ticked  off  some  of  the 
reasons  wliy  thr  present  administration 
•will  probably  never  regain  the  confi- 
dence it  has  lost  in  its  judgment  and 
veracity."     What  were  some  of   those 

reasons?  ,       .    ^  v. 

Mainly,  the  dispatch  was  inspired  by 
tiie  fact  that  we  had  then  just  bombed 
targets  on  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  for  the  first  time. 
With  that  accomplishment- 
Mr.  Reston  said — 
the    administration    has    now    done    almost 
everything  It  said  or  Indicated  it  would  not 
do  except  bomb  China,  and  the  end  of  this 
melancholy   chapter  in  American  history  is 
not  yet. 


declared  truth,  If  not  lies.  In  the  long 
run.  It  is  the  he,  not  the  truth,  which 
will  prove  stupid. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  TO  ELECT  JOHN 
DAVIS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
^o  salute  the  American  Legirui  members 
of  the  Nation  and  particularly  those  from 
my  State  of  North  Dakota  during  their 
national  convention  here. 

The  American  Legion  has  over  2' a  mil- 
lion members  dedicated  to  Americans 
and  Americanism. 

Phil  Casey,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  of  the  American  Legion: 

The  Legion  is  non-partisan  .  .  .  led  by 
business  and  professional  men  and  such  men 
are  prominent  among  its  membership. 

.  .  .  when  the  Legion  goes  to  city  hall,  the 
governor's  mansion,  the  state  legislature,  the 
Congress,  or  even  a  president,  it  Is  ulklng  to 
Its  own.  The  Legion  counts  among  its  mem- 
bers 31  governors.  61  Senators,  270  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  President,  four  Supreme 
Court  Jvistlces  and  many  government  oSicials. 


John  Davis  elected  to  the  post  of  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  I  tiilnk  they  will  do  it. 

Not  only  will  tins  organization  be  hon- 
oring a  deserving  and  capable  man,  but 
it  will  for  the  second  time  also  be  honor- 
ing the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  John 
Davis  and  extend  to  him  every  good  wish 
in  liis  term  of  office. 


Can  we  believe  that  there  will  be  no 
invasion    of     North    Vietnam     by     our 
forces?     Can  we  credit  the  statements 
that  we  will  not  bomb  airfields  or  in- 
stallations over  the  North  Vietnamese 
border  in  China?    Or  is  our  escalation 
headed  upward  and  upward  to  the  point 
where   we  will  have   at  the   very  least 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  men  com- 
mitted to  Southeast  Asia  for  undeter- 
mined years,  perhaps  facing  the  CWnese 
in  that  massive  land  war  we  do  not 
want?     Or  is  there  even  a  possibility 
that  the  unthinkable  will  occur,  that  we 
will,  before  tliis  is  concluded,  use  atomic 
weaponry,    perhaps   small   field   use    at 
first,   and    then    going    to    "preventive 
action"  such  as  some  have  advocated 
against  China's  growing  nuclear  abUity? 
We  said  we  were  not  going  beyond  the 
nth  parallel  in  Vietnam,  but  we  did  go 
on.    We  said  we  were  merely  going  to 
respond  to  enemy  attacks  on  our  bases. 
but  we  went  over  to  the  offensive.    Time 
after  time  we  have  said  one  tiling  and 
done  another.    The  toll  is  great  both  at 
home  and  abroad— particularly  in  other 
countries. 

Others  have  spoken  out  on  this  to'plc, 
and  unfortunately  there  will  all  too 
probably  be  occasions  again  which  will 
call  forth  remarks  on  the  "credibility 
gap. "  to  use  the  phrase  first  coined  by 
Mr.  Marder.  It  was  said  long  since  that 
"the  first  casualty  of  war  Is  truth,"  and 
in  this  undeclared  war  we  have  too  long 
had  as  one  of  its  casualties  at  least  un- 


The  American  Legion  has  been  active 
in  the  fight  for  veterans'  benefits,  it  led 
the  fight  for  the  creation  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  and  was  instraniental  in 
the  passage  of  the  GI  bill. 

The  strength  of  the  American  Legion 
is  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities.  It  is 
particularly  strong  in  the  Midwest. 

I  am  proud  that  North  Dakota  has  its 
share  of  leaders  in  the  American  Legion. 
Jack  Williams,  of  Fargo,  acknowledged 
"dean  of  Legion  department  adjutants." 
is  known  throughout  the  Nation's  Ameri- 
can Legion  posts  for  his  service  to  the 
organization  and  to  his  community.   The 
Jack  Williams  American  Legion  baseball 
field    in    Fargo    is    evidence    of    North 
Dakota's  appreciation  of  Jack  Williams. 
Lj-nn  U.  Stambaugh,  formerly  of  Far- 
go and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Export- 
Import    Bank,    was    the    first    North 
Dakotan  to  attain  national  office  in  the 
Legion  as  national  commander  in  1941. 
Stambaugh   is  soon  to   be  followed  by 
John  Davis,  former  Governor  of  North 
Dakota  and  candidate  for  national  com- 
mander this  year. 

I  know  from  experience  that  John  is 
a  formidable  opponent  and  a  veteran 
campaigner.  Davis  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  wimiing  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Silver  Star,  and  the  Bronze  Star.  He 
was  the  first  World  War  II  veteran  to  be 
named  commander  of  the  North  Dakota 
Department  of  the  American  Legion. 
He  served  as  Governor  of  North  Dakota 
for  two  terms  from  1956  to  1960. 

Davis,  with  his  campaign  manager 
Jack  Williams  and  a  group  of  backers 
including  Burt  Dracb.  Hebron;  Elmo  Ol- 
son, Finley;  Art  Ulness,  John  Crary. 
Gordon  La  Mont,  Emie  Schmit,  of  Fargo ; 
Art  Rulon,  Jamestown:  Carl  Torgerson, 
Cooperstown;  Sam  Tolchinsky,  Bis- 
marck: Bill  Gust,  St.  Thomas:  Paul 
Lange,  Devils  Lake;  and  Frank  Kosanda, 
Grand  Forks;  are  waging  a  fast-moving 
campaign  that  was  begun  over  a  year 
ago.  These  men  and  over  250  North  Da- 
kota delegates,  '.heir  wives,  and  friends, 
came  to  Washington  for  this  great  con- 
vention and  have  as  their  sole  aim  to  get 


GUIDELINES  ESTABLISHED  BY  HEW 
NOT  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago  a  novel  appeared  on  the  mar- 
ket entitled  "1984"  written  by  George 
Orwell.  Tills  book  portrayed  an  en- 
slaved society  controlled  by  a  central 
power  using  mass  communications  and 
psychological  brainwashing  to  keep  Uie 
citizens  subjugated. 

At  the  time  I  read  this  Vxxik  I  dis- 
missed the  possibility  that  such  a  thing 
could  come  into  existence  in  the  United 
States.  I  reasoned  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  Americans'  love  for  independ- 
ence and  justice  would  never  permit  the 
Government  to  become  so  powerful  that 
it  could  Uterally  submerge  the  popula- 
tion under  its  tyrannical  will. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  do  not  regard 
the  book  "1984  "  in  the  same  light.  In 
this  year  1966  we  are  only  a  scant  few- 
years  away  not  only  from  the  date  1984. 
JDut  from  the  type  of  society  Orwell  de- 
scribed. 

Across  the  Nation  students  have 
started  school  and  these  schools  which 
have  been  the  foundation  of  our  free 
and  democratic  way  of  life  are  being 
subjugated  by  the  Central  Government. 
Last  spring  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  acting  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  civil  rights  laws, 
decided  to  impose  a  racial  balance  in  the 
schools.  They  did  this  by  issuing  guide- 
lines which  they  claimed  were  to  guar- 
antee that  segregation  would  not  occur 
in  the  schools. 

The  year  before  most  schools  submitted 
desegregation  plans  usually  based  on  the 
lime-honored  American  system  of  free- 
dom of  choice  and  these  plans  were  ap- 
proved. 

But  this  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
■Welfare,  becatise  by  issuing  tlie  infa- 
mous 44 IB  compliance  request,  they  said 
in  effect  that  unless  a  certain  percent- 
age of  students  exercised  their  freedom 
of  choice  in  order  to  obtain  a  racial  bal- 
ance, then  the  Department  of  Health. 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare  would  step  in 
and  arbitrarily  assign  students. 

If  this  is  not  controlled,  both  bureau- 
cratic and  tyrannical,  I  do  not  know 
what  control  is. 

The  goad  being  used  by  HEW  is  the 
withholding  of  the  taxpayer's  own  mon- 
ey which  he  has  gladly  given  for  the 
support  of  his  schools.  The  denying  of 
funds  which  belong  to  the  people  is  the 
mark  of  a  dictatorstilp. 

If  HEW'E  philosophy  is  allowed  to  ex- 
pand, I  see  a  grim  future. 

Mr  President,  what  is  to  keep  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare  from  deciding  that  to  guaran- 
tee that  all  students  receive  equal  In- 
structions they  should  require  that 
schools  hire  only  teachers  holding  spe- 
cific approval  by  HEW?  In  this  manner 
HEW  could  guarantee  that  only  teach- 
ers that  had  submerged  their  individual- 
ity and  theii  particular  talents  to  the 
doctrines  and  rules  of  HEW  could  be 
permitted  to  teach  in  our  schools.  It 
should  be  fairly  obvious  that  political 
patronage  could  not  possibly  be  separated 
from  such  teacher  accreditation. 

In  order  to  achieve  so-called  equality 
in  education,  is  it  not  logical  that  HEW 
should  Insist  that  all  textbooks  be  sub- 
mitted for  their  approval?  Of  course, 
only  textbooks  carrying  the  proper  bt- 
reaucratlc  line  would  be  approved,  and 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  not  con- 
taminated, it  is  even  more  probable  that 
HEW  would  insist  on  printing  them  at 
some  huge  Government  schoolbook  print- 
ing plant.  Employment  in  this  printing 
plant  would  further  the  bureaucratic 
monster. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  television  teach- 
ing has  progressed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stages  and  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  when  HEW  takes  over 
the  curriculum  of  the  Nation's  schools 
they  will  withhold  funds  from  any  school 
that  does  not  place  a  television  receiver 
in  each  classroom  and  which  does  not 
carry  an  HEW  produced,  directed  and 
controlled  course  of  lectures  to  be  seen 
on  this  television  set. 

Could  anything  be  more  injurious  to 
the  individual  vitality  of  the  student 
than  such  an  utter  sameness  and  such 
overwhelming  technical  brainwashing? 

Each  time  a  school  should  decline  to 
comply  they  would  be  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  the  taxpayers'  support  con- 
trolled by  the  omnipotent  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  these  schools  would  not 
even  have  the  right  to  bring  suit  in  court, 
because  HEW  has  discovered  already 
that  there  is  an  easy  method  of  deny- 
ing the  relief  of  the  courts  to  these  plain- 
tiffs. 

There  is  a  well-known  legal  principle 
that  the  courts  may  hold  that  a  plaintiff 
must  exhaust  all  administrative  chan- 
nels before  turning  to  the  Judiciary. 

HEW,  with  its  complex  maze  of  bu- 
reaucratic channels,  can  require  a  plain- 
tiff to  pursue  such  administrative  relief 
for  years  before  he  would  be  qualified  to 
say  he  had  exhausted  these  so-called 
channels  of  administrative  relief. 

Mr.  President,  this  grim  picture  is  not 
a  case  of  providing  freedom  of  choice  to 
all  students,  or  even  a  quality  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  instead  what  we  have  before 
us  today  is  the  rapidly  growing  tyranny 
of  Federal  bureaucracy  which  is  feasting 
on  the  illusions  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  should  awaken  in  1984  to 
find  that  they  had  at  last  received  equal- 
ity, but  that  equality  w&s  the  same- 
ness of  slavei-y. 

HEW,  in  ignoring  the  law,  has  sought 
to  protect  Its  practice  either  from  tne 
actions  of  Congress,  or  from  the  cour:^. 
The  civil  rights  law  of  1964  specifically 
prohibits  the  assigning  of  students  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance.  Because  HEW 
has  ignored  this  mandate,  it  would  ap- 


pear relief  could  be  obtained  from  the 
courts. 

However,  by  conoocting  the  441B  guide- 
lines and  requesting  signed  compliance, 
HEW  is  in  effect  making  contracts  be- 
tween each  school  and  the  Government 
agency.  These  contracts  are  like  blank 
checks  to  HEW  and  they  allow  an  ex- 
tensive amount  of  manipulation  of  our 
schools  by  this  Government  agency. 

There  is  a  wdl-known  practice  of 
swindlers  to  sell  b  homeowner  on  the 
idea  of  remodeliog  or  improving  his 
home.  The  switidler  then  gets  the 
homeowner  to  sign  his  name  on  a  con- 
tract which  the  property  owner  believes 
is  a  sort  of  conditional  sales  contract 
calling  for  the  promi-sed  work  to  be  done 
in  exchanRe  for  a  set  price. 

What  the  swindled  homeowner  finds 
out  is  that  he  has  signed  a  second  mort- 
gage or  a  lien  agreeing  to  pay  back  a 
loan.  The  loan,  of  course,  has  been 
given  to  the  contractor  who  is  not  legally 
required  to  provide  any  services. 

These  homeowners  have  found  in 
court  that  the  nromissory  notes  they 
have  signed  must  be  paid  and  there  is 
no  way  they  can  force  the  swindler  to 
make  good  his  unwitnessed  verbal  con- 
tract. 

Agents  of  HEW  have  been  visiting 
schools  and  tal'.alig  with  school  boards. 
These  agents  have  made  many  promises, 
but  nowhere  do  these  promises  appear 
in  writing  and  the  school  board  in  the 
end  is  faced  with  signing  a  contract 
guaranteeing  compliance. 

The  homeowner  who  was  swindled  and 
the  school  boards  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  wooed  are  both  in  the 
same  boat,  the  only  difference  being 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
involved  with  the  school  boards.  I  have 
received  continuing  reports  from  school 
boards  who  signed  44 IB  in  good  faith, 
but  who  have  found  that  this  has  not 
satisfied   the   ambitions   of   HEW. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  school 
boards  had  approved  plans  of  desegre- 
gation a  year  ago  and  without  warning, 
these  plans  were  suddenly  declared  void 
by  HEW.  No  .'  many  of  these  school 
boards  have  signed  441B.  but  what 
guarantee  is  there  that  in  a  month  or 
two  this  will  be  declared  void  and  there 
will  be  a  new  compliance  or  a  new  form 
to  sign?  The  anst\-er  is  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee and  I  suspect  that  is  exactly  what 
will  happen. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  without  the 
power  to  stop  this  frightening  trend. 
HEW  has  clearly  defied  the  law  and 
Congress,  and  it  is  our  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  the  Constitution  and  the  citizens 
to  do  something  about  it. 


COPING  WITH  COLLEGE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  young  people  will  enter  college 
for  the  first  time  this  fall.  What  will 
they  do  with  the  4  years  ahead? 

Many  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
new  experiences  that  await  them.  These 
students  will  mate  the  adjustments  that 
must  be  made  if  they  are  to  meet  success- 
fully the  challenges  presented  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  These  stu- 
dents will  grow  along  the  way. 


Others,  however,  will  not  have  the  ma- 
turity, persistence,  and  sense  of  humor 
required  for  them  to  take  college  in  their 
stride.  In  fact,  half  of  the  students  en- 
tering college  do  not  complete  their  work 
for  an  undergraduate  degree.  They  be- 
come college  dropouts. 

Stanley  J.  Idzerda,  dean  of  the  college, 
Wcsleyan  University,  has  written  a  series 
of  articles  for  Newspaper  Enterpri.se  As- 
sociation. In  these  articles.  Dean  Idzer- 
da— an  educator  who  has  coped  with  col- 
lege students  and  their  problems  for 
many  years — offers  meaningful  insights 
and  sound  advice  to  the  young  person 
about  to  embark  on  a  college  career. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  articles,  entitled 
"Coping  With  College."  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coping  With  College — Memo  to  the 
Campus-Bound 

(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda,  dean  of  tlie  college, 
Wesleyan   University) 

(First  In  a  series) 

Well,  you've  made  It.  A  college  l.iis  ac- 
cepted you. 

A  year  or  more  of  strain,  tests  and  inter.- 
slve  body  English  has  paid  off.  Now,  you're 
campus-bound. 

It  may  seem  unfair,  but  It  will  be  wise  to 
Jolt  your  feeling  of  euphoria  right  now. 

Your  problems  have  only  begun.  'Yon  have 
four  years  in  which  to  make  a  success  of  your 
college   experience — ai-d   It   won't  be  easy. 

Fully  50  per  cent  of  incoming  freshmeri 
find  It  so  dilBcult  that  they  drop  out  before 
graduation.  Keep  In  mind  that  all  of  them 
have  the  intellectual  potential  for  the  Job; 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  beesi  ad- 
mitted to  college. 

To  succeed  In  any  Job.  It  Is  well  to  under- 
stand what  the  job  is  and  why  It  needs  to 
be  done.  What  is  the  purpose  of  investing 
four  years  in  college? 

Too  many  Incoming  college  students  have 
a  very  Inadequate  Idea  of  why  they  are  there 
or  what  they  are  to  do.  As  a  result  of  this 
confusion,   they  fall. 

Others  fail  to  obtain  an  education  even 
though  they  complete  four  years  and  have  a 
diploma  to  document  the  time  Invested. 
They  have  gone  through  the  motions,  but 
have  avoided   the  real  college  experience 

Here  is  a  checklist  of  things  that  a  college 
education  Is  not: 

College  is  not  merely  the  "thing  to  do." 
If  you  want  to  do  an  "in"  thing,  take  up 
polo.  It  would  be  cheaper  and  it  would  not 
involve  any  of  the  self-deception  enlailed  in 
fending  off  education. 

College  is  not  a  passport  to  upper-middle 
cl.-iss  suburbia.  Students — egged  on  by  par- 
ents— who  see  education  in  terms  of  prestige 
and  status,  are  misled.  The  "prestige"  of  a 
college  graduate  will  never  match  the  value 
of  true  college  education. 

Nor,  to  tighten  the  focus,  is  a  college  edu- 
cation merely  a  process  of  advanced  voca- 
tional training.  Anyone  who  goes  to  college 
solely  to  be  accredited  as  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or 
business  chief  has  missed  the  essential  point 
of  the  whole  experience. 

1  also  take  the  view  that  four  years  of  col- 
lege is  not  merely  fun  and  games.  Most  stu- 
dents are  all  too  resoiu-ceful  in  availing 
themselves  of  social  possibilities  of  college 
life.  (More  power  to  them.)  But  the  fun 
Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  real  function 
of  education. 

Just  what  is  the  real  function  of  educa- 
tion? To  me,  the  great  purpose  of  a  college 


education  1b  fulfllllng  our  Bpecles'  billing— 
that  we  are  homo  sapiens,  thinking  men. 

Phlloeopber — and  college  professor — Henri 
Bergson  once  suggested  that  everyone  should 
begin  with  a  Blmple  and  noble  purpose,  to 
know  everyttolng.  That  U  the  perfect  ob- 
jective for  a  college  student. 

College  should  stretch  the  mind  and  spirit. 
The  four  vears  should  serve  as  a  laboratory 
lor  self-d'lscovery.  Guided  by  the  dis- 
coveries— and  blind  alleys— of  science  and  our 
humanistic  tradition,  each  student  should 
chip  thousands  of  new  facets  on  himself. 

The  student  may  come  out  of  the  four 
years  with  at  least  preliminary  training  to  be 
a  doctor  or  an  engineer.  But,  more  to  the 
point,  he  will  also  have  taken  long  steps  to- 
•w-ird  being  a  fully  realized  adult. 

But  merely  urging  Intellectual  stimulation 
and  growth  Is  not  very  specific.  What  shotild 
we  study?  Every  student's  education,  I  be- 
lieve should  be  built  around  four  questions: 

1.  What  is  God?  By  17  or  18,  it  is  time 
that  a  student  realize  that  man  has  always 
sought  some  relationship  with  the  Other. 
Consideration  of  theology  will  have  no  direct 
effect  In  making  the  student  more  moral. 
But  the  study  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
what  men  have  called  God  will  be  a  path  to 
wisdom. 

2.  What  Is  man?  What  am  I?  What  Is  my 
fellow  man — In  Tierra  del  Fuego.  in  Japan  or 
down  the  street?  These  qtiestlons  Include 
all  the  social  sciences,  the  Ufe  sciences  and 
philosophy. 

3.  What  Is  nature?  The  disciplines  In- 
volved In  this  study  are  all  the  sciences,  phys- 
ical and  biological,  experimental  and  theoret- 
ical. 

4  What  are  the  relationships  of  God,  man 
and  nature? 

Ascribing  overriding  Importance  to  these 
questions  may  seem  a  trifle  solemn.  It  really 
shouldn't.  Attainment  of  our  potential 
should  actuaUy  be  a  great  Joy — beyond  pleas- 
ure. 

Aristotle  said  that  the  desire  for  wisdom  be- 
gan with  "wonder."  He  was  only  half  right. 
The  long  term  pursuit  of  wl.sdom  also  ends 
with  wonder.  Learning  In  college  how  to 
pursue  wisdom  opens  a  life  full  of  wonder. 
And  Is  the  only  kind  ■ft-orth  living. 


Orc.\nizinc  That  New  Life  Away  From  Home 
(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda) 
(Second  of  a  series) 
One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  a 
college  education  Is  that  it  very  often  means 
a  change  of  scene  for  the  student.    The  old 
neighborhood  and  the  old  gang  are  gone. 

Direct  reliance  upon — or  rebellion  against — 
mother  and  dad  are  no  longer  possible. 

This  Is  a  consummation  long  and  devoutly 
hoped  by  most  high  school  students.  Get- 
ting away  seems  to  represent  a  breakthrough 
Into  life. 

But  many  young  men  and  women  begin 
to  have  second  thoughts  as  they  near  time 
to  leave.  Having  Impatiently  awaited  the 
adult  status  of  a  college  student,  they  tend 
to  hold  back  as  time  grows  short.  They 
worry  about  "the  unknown." 

Once  arrived  on  campus,  they  are  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  old  friends  who  ha^e 
come  to  the  same  college.  Even  ca.sual 
acquaintances  assume  a  new  Importance. 

While  the  reaction  Is  natural,  conditioning 
against  it  is  wise.  A  college  e<lucatlon  pre- 
supposes change,  challenge,  fennent.  Tliere 
certainly  Is  no  reason  to  cling  desperately  to 
every  scrap  of  remembered  past. 

A  surprising  number  of  new  students  come 
down  with  full-fledged  cases  of  homesick- 
ness during  the  first  semester.  Brothers  and 
sisters  are,  suddenly,  remembered  as  being 
quite  human.  There  is  even  some  apprecia- 
tion of  parents. 

No  matter  how  they  aspired  to  get  away 
while  back  In  high  school,  some  freshmen 
discover  a  homing  instinct.     If  distances  and 


finances  make  it  at  all  practical,  they  make 
a  direct  line  for  home  every  weekend. 

It  Is  not  necess&rUy  a  good  Idea.  Dashing 
back  every  weekend  weakens  the  commitment 
and  immersement  the  student  should  feel  In 
his  new  life  at  college.  A  good  rule  Is  to  stay 
on  campus  during  the  fall  of  freshman  year 
at  least  until  Thanksgiving. 

The  materlsJ  requirements  for  making  a 
go  of  campus  life  are  not  high.  As  the  new 
student  prepares  to  head  for  college,  he 
should  plan  to  "travel  light."  There  Is  no 
need  to  bring  an  entire  wardrobe  and  all 
books,  records  and  athletic  equipment. 

Having  this  well-loved  gear  at  hand  may 
have  a  tranqulUzlng  effect.  But  It  really  is 
not  needed.  Dress  on  most  campuses  Is  ex- 
tremely Informal. 

A  second  general  rule  Is:  "Live  Inexpen- 
sively." College  students  are  not  generally 
Impressed  by  the  big  spender.  Certainly 
their  friendship  Is  not  bought. 

Many  student*  have  no  choice  but  to  "live 
Inexpensively."  At  least  25  per  cent  of  all 
college  students  must  work  10  or  more  hours 
a  week  to  keep  up  with  their  expenses. 
Tliey  have  neither  the  time,  the  Inclination 
nor  "the  resources  for  the  local  equivalent  of 
the  vita  dolce. 

Work,  on  the  current  campus  scene.  Is 
customary  and  fully  accepted.  There  Is  no 
stigma  connected  with  taking,  say,  a  Job  In 
the  college  bursars  office  or  going  to  work 
In  town. 

A  third  genera!  principle  Is:  "Be  tolerant." 
This  should  guide  the  new  student  In  his 
relations  with  all  those  with  whom  he  has 
contact.  An  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
understand  or  ride  along  with  minor  foibles 
encountered  among  student*  or  faculty  can 
only  make  adapting  to  the  college  environ- 
ment more  difficuli. 

Tolerance  Is  most  Important  In  dealing 
with  the  new  Individual  with  whom  you 
share  the  toothbrush  rack,  your  roommate. 
The  simple  facts  are  that  living  and  col- 
laborating with  one  another  require  mutual 
consideration,  mutual  regard  and  mutual 
support. 

The  experience  of  getting  along  with  a 
roommate  is  of  genuine  importance.  It  en- 
larges the  student's  capacity  not  only  to  see 
another  person's  po!nt-of-view.  but  to  learn 
from  and  even  share  some  of  it. 

One  problem  that  can  be  Intensified  by 
new  surroundings  Is  illness.  It  Is  no  fun  to 
be  sick  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  Be- 
ing sick  and  stuck  in  a  college  Infirmary  Is  a 
good  deal  worse.  Perhaps  It's  the  lime  a 
full  appreciation  of  parents  is  realized.  But 
this  is  conditioning  for  life.  too. 

Unwillingness  to  subject  themselves  to 
"the  unknown"  of  the  Infirmary  prompts 
some  freshmen  to  try  to  shrug  off  Illnesses 
that  should  be  treated.  Colds,  flu  and 
other  "bvigs"  are  all  too  communicable  on  a 
college  campus.  The  physician  In  the  college 
Infirmary  is  right  to  ask  that  students  report 
when  they  are  sick. 

All  In  all,  the  college  will  probably  be  a 
very  different  experience  for  the  new  student. 
He  will  not  have  his  parents  to  fall  back 
uix>n,  nor  can  he  reassure  himself  with  the 
familiarity  of  home  and  childhood  friends. 

The  personal  setting  for  his  academic 
^•ork— the  reason  that  he  came  to  college — 
will  involve  working  with  new  people,  de- 
pending upon  new  friends.  Above  all  else, 
the  premium  will  be  on  seU-rellance. 


Want  To  Be  a  Successfttl  Student? 
(By  Stanley  J    Idzerda) 
(Third  of  a  series) 
When   you  get  to  college,  will   you  be   a 
student  or  a  pupil? 

Many  will  not  give  up  the  pupil's  approach. 
In  primary  and  secondary  school  they  learned 
how  to  rack  up  points  by  diligently  memoriz- 
ing textlKJOk  material  and  mimicking  opin- 
ions of  teachers. 


That  formula  should  be  unlearned  before 
the  newcomer  arrives  on  his  campus. 

On  the  university  level  the  premhmi  Is  on 
students.  The  concept  of  higher  education 
is  entirely  geared  to  adults — students  and 
faculty  InteracUng.  Students  search  for  the 
truth,  const.antly  testing  Ideas  and  synthe- 
sizing new  information.  Pupils  parrot  what 
they  are  told.  They  never  dig  below  the 
surface. 

Initiative  Is  an  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  successful  college  student.  It  Is  up  to 
him.  after  all.  He  must  go  after  a  subject, 
probe  for  its  problenM  and  hypothesize  an- 
swers 

If  the  going  becomes  sticky.  Initiative  will 
again  pav  off.  It  is  the  college  student's 
responsibility  to  seek  out  the  assistance  of 
his  instructor. 

That  contrasts  with  the  situation  In  high 
school.  There  the  teacher  U  obliged  to  check 
with  and  help  pupils  who  are  lagging  behind. 
There  should  be  no  doubt.  College  In- 
structors are  usually  glad  to  help.  They  will 
offer  special  assistance  regarding  the  content 
of  a  course  or  suggestions  as  to  Improve 
studv  procedures. 

But  the  first  step  must  be  taken  by  the 
student  who  is  having  trouble. 

Initiative  also  importantly  figures  In  the 
process  of  freshman  placement.  The  new 
student  should  be  ready  the  day  he  steps 
foot  on  campus.  The  action  begins  Imme- 
diately. 

The  battery  of  aptitude  and  placement 
tests  that  confront  Incoming  freshmen  are 
imix)rtant.  The  tests  gauge  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  all  new  students  and  help 
college  officials  place  them  In  the  right 
courses. 

Placement  in  the  right  section  of  the  right 
course  Is  equally  important.  Beginning 
courses  take  into  account  the  varying  apti- 
tudes of  freshmen  and  are  often  divided  into 
••honors"   and  "regular''   sections. 

High  scores  on  the  aptitude  and  place- 
ment tests  may  permit  an  Incoming  studeiit 
to  enter  an  advanced  class  Normally  first 
seraeeter  courses  for  freshmen  are  given  over 
to  intensive  reviews  of  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, physical  science  and  other  basic 
subjects. 

Because  the  stakes  are  high,  an  incoming 
student  should  polish  his  skills  during  '.he 
late  summer.  After  a  summer  of  fun  or 
work,  ones  intellectual  edge  may  not  be  too 
sharp,  "n-.e  resulUng  danger  Is  that  with  a 
mediocre  score  on  a  placement  test,  the  new 
student  will  find  himself  set  on  a  lower  rung 
than  he  really  deserves. 

Then— mid-October — "It  all  comes  back." 
Too  late. 

The  new  student  Is  stuck  for  a  semester  of 
freshman  review.  Nonetheless.  It  Is  not 
genuinely  productive  to  begin  the  ferment  of 
a  colleee  education  by  plodding  through 
somethrng  that  you  already  know.  Advance 
prep  for  the  placement  tests  is  the  answer. 
Some  new  students  prefer  t<3  think  that 
there  Is  alwavs  room  at  the  bottom.  They 
aim  low.  Lacking  confidence  in  the  advanced 
work  they  did  In  high  school,  they  Insist  upon 
the  lowest  possible  placement  so  as  to  mini- 
mize competition  and  avoid  failure.  Bore- 
dom also  strikes  most  of  these  students 
eventually. 

Initiative  also  pays  off  on  a  day-to-day, 
hour-by-hour  basis.  The  ability  to  get  to 
^.(jrk— and  stay  at  work — Is  the  ultimate  key 
to  college  success. 

Many  students  refuse  to  acknowledge  this 
need.  Most  have  more  than  enough  capacity 
to  handle  the  Intellectual  burden,  but  very 
few  ever  gear  themselves  to  anything  near 
their  capacity. 

The  brighter  ones  are  often  most  at  fault. 
They  have  become  accustomed  to  getting  by 
In  high  school  and  never  care  to  mend  their 
ways.  The  number  of  first-class  minds  that 
emerge  from  coUege  with  a  so-bo  education 
Is  appalling. 
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Achievement  almost  always  requires  pe- 
riods of  lonellneea  and  drudgery.  Tbat  is 
'  true  In  college  and  tbrouKbout  life. 

Tlme-waatlng  U  the  greatest  rice  In  college 
life.  And  time  is  our  most  precious  posses- 
sion. 

To  help  control  your  use  of  time,  set  up  a 
schedule.  Draw  a  grid  with  seven  columns 
for  the  days  and  with  spaces  for  each  34 
hours. 

Plrst.  mark  off  eight  hours  a  day  for  sleep. 
We  can't  get  by  with  much  less.  Eating  and 
grooming  probably  account  for  about  lour 
hours  a  day. 

For  study,  a  rough  measure  is  that  a  stu- 
dent should  spend  two  hours  for  study  out- 
side class  for  every  semester  hour  of  credit. 
If  a  typical  program  Involves  15  hours  of 
clasa  every  week,  that  means  a  total  of  45 
for  class  and  study.  It  would  probably  bs 
right  to  add  five  hours  for  laboratory  work. 

Kxtra-currlcular  activities  are  an  extremely 
Important  element  of  college  and  should  oe 
given  at  least  14  hours  a  week.  Add  10  f^r 
a  paying  Job  and  you  have  a  total  of  ir>8 
hours.  Ten  are  left  for  worship,  dating,  con- 
templation— and  Just  plain  loafing. 

stultifying?  Too  unimaginative?  Per- 
haps. But  If  you  succeed  In  organizing  your 
time,  you  are  well  on  your  way  toward  suc- 
cess as  a  college  student. 

DiscovxBiNO  A  New  Life  and  PEBSONALrrT 

(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda) 

(Fourth  Of  a  series) 

The  wraps  are  off.  The  newly  arrived  co'  - 
lege  student  Is  free.  He  calls  his  own  shots 
and,  within  the  mildest  constraints,  does  rs 
be  wants. 

This  IB  an  abrupt  change  from  life  as  a  high 
school  pupU.  At  that  lev61,  parents  and 
teachers  effectively  mold  a  youngster's  Ufe 
and  behavior.  Even  rebels  have  a  definite 
set  of  doe  and  don'ts  at  which  to  kick  their 
heels. 

In  the  new,  free  environment  of  college, 
some  students  "completely  change."  At  the 
extreme,  a  good  high  school  pupil  may  be- 
come a  lackadaisical  college  student.  Or  he 
may  become  all  wrapped  up  In  one  subject, 
one  Issue  or  one  person  and  lose  out  on  the 
breadth  of  experience  and  training  that  col- 
lege should  provide. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  new 
student  will  find  himself  modifying  and 
strengthening  his  personality.  He  Is  an 
adult  now.  An  adolescent's  manner  Is  no 
longer  suitable.  College  Is  necessarily  a 
period  of  profound  personality  change. 

Too  many  merely  react  to  a  lack  of  parental 
supervision — In  such  areas  as  neatness, 
grooming,  table  manners,  smoking,  drinking 
and  sex.  Such  reactions  may  be  inevitable. 
But  they  are  nothing  more  than  reactions. 
The  greatest  danger  Is  that  the  student  will 
kid  himself  Into  thinking  that  his  new  (often 
bad)  manners  really  represent  a  step  toward 
maturity. 

Fortunately,  not  too  many  college  students 
overestimate  the  significance  of  a  pair  of 
Jackboots,  an  unkempt  haircut  or  whatever 
else  might  be  "in"  at  the  moment.  For  one 
thing,  In  this  precocious  age,  many  of  these 
affectations  are  now  the  domain  of  high 
school  pupils.  It  is  they  who  are  now  the 
pace  setters  in  youth  fads.  Ck>llege  students 
are  recognized  to  be  "older" — and  very  often 
more  serious-minded. 

But  college  students  In  groping  to  find  a 
new  personality  often  do  overcommlt  them- 
selves to  various  aspects  of  their  campus 
environments.  Some  place  all  their  em- 
phasis upon  being  accepted  by  a  fraternity  cr 
sorority.  This  is  a  shortcut  to  finding  a  new 
Ufe  style. 

Once  accepted,  some  students  compress 
themselves  in  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
fraternity's  mold.  Conformity  of  this  sort 
Is  the  hang-up  of  many  people  beginning 
college. 


Admission  to  a  fr»temlty  or  sorority  can 
be  a  problem  in  another  sense.  Nothing  la 
sadder  than  the  fresiunan  who  defines  the 
entire  meaning  of  his  college  life  as  admission 
to  a  specific  fraternity — and  then  does  not 
receive  a  bid  to  it. 

He  has  simply  mHunderstood  the  central 
meaning  of  college.  Moreover,  the  student 
despondent  about  not  having  made  a  frater- 
nity should  know  thut  as  a  sophomore  with 
a  "B"  average  and  some  sign  of  leadership, 
he  will  be  a  welcoma  entrant  In  most  Greek 
letter  societies. 

The  key  point  on  fmternlties  and  sororities. 
I  believe,  is  that  Incoming  .students  shoiild 
carefully  consider  liie  fraternities  on  the 
campus.  It  is  important  to  obtain  complete 
information  on  tlie  physical,  social  and  in- 
tellectual values — and  disvalues — of  a  frater- 
nity before  commlttiBg  oneself  to  it. 

Campus  politics  can  become  obsessive,  too. 
Becoming  a  class  officer  or  taking  a  position 
In  clubs  or  organlzaSlons  can  be  very  worth- 
while. Some  camptiB  politicians  become  so 
frenzied,  however,  that  they  no  longer  ha\-e 
time  for  academic  work,  roommates  or  the 
cultural  life  outside  fllasses. 

Nor  does  activism  necessarily  insure  ef- 
fectiveness or  significance.  Again,  as  with 
choices  of  social  groups,  entry  into  clubs  and 
political  activity  should  be  made  with  real 
care.  ' 

V.Tfsity  sports  alsd  attract  some  students. 
But  for  the  high  school  pupil  who  found 
his  greatest  fulfiUment  in  varsity  competi- 
tion, college  can  prove  a  major  disappoint- 
ment. Making  a  college  basketball  or  foot- 
ball team  c.in  be  very  difficult.  "Good" 
skills  olten  are  not  enough. 

One  of  the  p!easa<it  discoveries  of  college 
life  is  that  intramiutil  sports  are  much  more 
important  than  at  high  school.  One  can 
engage  in  intramur*!  sport  of  one  Iclnd  or 
another  all  year  It  Is  usually  a  major  factor 
in  the  social  life  of  a  dormitory  or  frHternity. 
Also,  students  who  participate  In  intramural 
sports  find  they  ha»e  an  enhanced  sense  of 
physical  well-being,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
creased seU-confideace. 

In  a  sense,  over-commitment  to  study  can 
also  defeat  the  purpose  of  college.  The 
■grind"  is  a  caricature  of  a  real  student. 

This  is  not  to  dispute  that  the  class- 
room, laboratory,  library  and  one's  own  study 
desk  are  the  centellB  of  college  life.  They 
are  properly  so.  Furthermore,  a  capacity  for 
solitary  Intellectual  drudgery  should  be  de- 
veloped. 

But  the  grind  pots  the  wrong  kind  of  a 
premium  on  gr.ides.  And  the  grind  is  wrong 
in  cultivating  isolation.  The  fact  is  we  learn 
together:  Intellectual  growth  usually  stems 
from  dialogue.  Moreover,  the  grind  wrong- 
ly deprives  himself  when  he  cuts  off  social 
opportui\ltles  and  remorselessly  stlclcs  to  his 
books. 

Giving  your  "aU'-^whether  to  sports,  cam- 
pus politics  or  anything  else — is  an  easy 
approach.  But  it  dpes  not  accord  with  the 
real  values  of  collega  Higher  education  aims 
at  developing  peopH  who  are  multlfaceted — 
not  one-track.  ■» 

What  Abox/t  Campus  Be.\tniks  and 
actjvitists? 
(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda) 
(Fifth  in  a  series) 
The   freedom,  opfnness  and  relative   am- 
biguity one  faces  it  college  is  a  shock  and 
tint  shock  derives  from  the  very  tiling  that 
most  college  students  most  seek — independ- 
ence. 

The  first  shock  of  Independence  often  oc- 
curs with  the  realization  that  the  college 
faculty  is  making  »ome  large,  generous  as- 
sumptions about  the  new  student's  maturity. 
For  example,  the  professor  addresses  his  fl.-st 
session  of  a  freshmiwi  class:  "Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  morning  we  shall  examine  .  .  ." 
The  salutation  wiis  not  "Boys  and  girls!  ' 
Self-conscious  smllts  light  the  claiMsroom. 


But  the  professor's  opening  words  are  also 
significant  in  other  senses,  too.  He  says. 
"we."  Learning  is  to  be  a  common,  shared 
enterprise.  And  Information  is  to  be  "ex- 
amined." Mere  absorption  of  assigned  mu- 
terlal  is  past.  Now  the  student  is  encour- 
aged to  develop  a  critical  capacity  and  lo 
exercise  it  constantly. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  college  stu- 
dent has  adulthood  thrust  upKjn  him.  He 
must  take  the  Initiative.  It  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  wishing  for  independence.  He  has 
it  and  must  endure  its  consequences. 

To  some  students,  adulthood  is  not  merely 
a  shock;  It  is  shattering.  They  give  up  ail 
standards.  Purporting  to  seek  greater  cre.i- 
tivlty.  these  young  people  expunge  all  norms. 
P.ittern.  design,  form  and  explicit  goals  are 
all  held  to  be  hindrances  in  the  free  play  of 
one's  perso.iality. 

In  Che  expression  of  their  new  independ- 
ence, these  students  conclude  that  standards 
set  by  anyone — except  those  in  rebellion 
against  stand.ards — wrongfully  inhibit  their 
free  growth  and  their  potential  for  feeling, 
insight  and  inspiration. 

While  it  may  be  unfair,  students  of  thi.s 
sort  are  usually  labeled  as  "beatniks."  Pure 
specimens  of  the  species  are  not  found  on 
many  campuses,  but  hybrids  abound. 

Unhappily,  these  normless  "creator"  types 
seem  to  think  that  their  outlook  is  neces- 
sary for  any  artistic  achievement.  They 
ignore  the  plain  fact  that  measure,  form  and 
values  are  essential  in  art — as  well  as  all  olher 
human  achievement. 

"Beatniks,"  real  and  fancied,  have  been  a 
boon  to  those  prone  to  find  fault  with  campus 
life.  But  if  it  were  not  for  that,  it  would  be 
Bomethinp  else. 

To  those  20  or  more  years  their  semor,  the 
college  generation  never  has  quite  the  proper 
stance.  Either  it  is  too  u'.idiscipil-ed.  toj 
sober,  too  apathetic,  too  activist,  too  sex- 
mad,  loo  bookisli — or  too  something. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  critics  despaired  of 
the  Silent"  or  "apathetic  generation"  Nuw 
the  tide  has  turned.  The  minority  on  pres- 
ent-day campuses  that  makes  the  news  and 
sets  the  pace  is  politically  activist.  Stu- 
dent action  on  political  and  social  causes  n 
almost  dally  headline  fare. 

A3  a  result,  there  is  now  as  much  worrv 
about  and  criticism  of  the  "committed  gen- 
eration" as  there  was  about  the  "si;  mt  gen- 
eration" that  preceded  It. 

In  some  people's  minds  there  is  cor>fiiFi"n 
between  the  activists  and  the  beatniks.  To 
be  sure,  some  activists  are  also  distinguished 
by  beards  and  flowing  manes.  The  noncon- 
formist uniform  is  largely  the  same. 

But  beatniks  are  really  apolitical.  Tliey 
say  they  want  to  withdraw  from  society.  Tlie 
activists  want  to  transform  It — and  fast. 

Actually,  to  keep  our  fads  straight,  beat- 
niks are  not  quite  contemporary.  For  "to- 
day" people,  activism  is  the  mode.  Tlie 
"beats  '  really  belong  to  the  yesterday  of  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 

Tcxlay's  campus  activism  obviously  reflects 
the  temper  and  tone  of  the  society  from 
which  the  students  come.  The  all-important 
additne  is  the  elan  and  capacity  for  single- 
minded  intensity  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
college-age  people.  Whether  its  a  matter  of 
backing  a  football  team  or  demanding  civic 
reform,  students  have  "spirit." 

Tlie  question  is;  Does  political  activism 
fit  in  college  life? 

Some  argue  that  a  college  is  a  separ:tte  and 
special  community  withdrawn  from  the 
larger  community.  As  such,  college  stu- 
dents should  not  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  larger  community.  In  short,  collefte  is 
an  ivory  tower.  Intellectual  activity  is  on  an 
abstract,  hypothetical  level.  All  is  essen- 
tially a  form  of  exercise  preparing  the  stu- 
dent for  existence  after  college. 

The  contrasting  viewpoint  holds  that  col- 
lege Is  a  laboratory  for  self-discovery.  This 
cannot  be  done  in  isolation  or  a  social  vac- 


uum The  evolution  of  one's  values  is  only 
Dossible  in  the  context  of  real  problems. 
The  essential  validity  of  the  second  proposi- 
tion seems  self-evident  to  me.  Our  Intel- 
lects are  not  disembodied.  Every  subject  we 
study  has  some  significance  to  the  world 
around  us.  ,         ,      j 

Going  to  college  is,  of  course,  a  formalized 
means  of  seeking  the  tr\ith — as  ivory  tower 
Hdvocates  would  maintain.  But  contempo- 
r.iry  students  believe  that  they  must  also  live 
the  truth  and  do  the  truth  in  order  to  test  its 
total  validity. 

Nearly  all  college  faculty  and  administra- 
tes prefer  the  activist  student,  heavily  en- 
p,iged  m  political  and  social  causes,  to  his 
'.pathetic,  disengaged  counterpart.  Many 
students  have  discovered  relevance  and 
meaning  to  their  existence  in  their  commii- 
mpiit  to  causes. 

But  balance  is  neccs,«nry.  Activism  for  its 
own  sake  can  become  a  vice.  A  college  stu- 
dent after  all,  by  virtue  of  his  calling  should 
make  a  commitment  based  only  on  reason 
and  reflection. 

Nor  should  a  commitment  become  so  ob- 
sessive that  it  obliterates  everything  else.  A 
student's  first  Job  is  study.  Attending  a 
rally,  carrying  a  banner,  immersing  oneself 
in  tlie  passions  of  a  mass  movement  can  be 
one  more  highly  attractive  form  of  procra.sti- 
n.-ition  by  which  a  student  puts  off  the  hard 
work  of  learning. 


The  Campus   Mating   Game 
(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda) 
(Sixth  In  a  series) 
No  other  age  has  probably  been  as  sexually 
awiU-e  or  stimulated.     Sex  is  a  major  if  not 
o-.erpowering  theme  of  most  entertainment 
and  energizes  a  great  part  of  the  nation's 
advertising  and  merchandising. 

The  public  Is  bombarded  with  sexually 
provocative  Images  24  hours  a  day.  In  fact, 
because  of  the  need  to  build  future  markets. 
college  students  are  a  key  target  of  the  ad- 
vertising Industry. 

The  impact  upon  students  can  be  subotan- 
tial.  Try  to  think  of  a  group  more  biochem- 
ically supercharged.  It  is  amazing  that  any 
stvidving  at  all  is  done  on  campvis. 

The  problem  is  more  acute  than  it  was. 
Contemporary  attitudes  toward  sex.  while 
perhaps  not  radically  different  than  those  of 
the  immediate  postwar  period,  are  certainly 
now  much  more  permissive.  Books,  films, 
even  home-consumption  television  are  ex- 
plicit. Young  people,  as  never  before,  are 
being  provoked. 

Indeed,  if  this  emphasis  is  continued  and 
further  Intensified,  it  is  possible  that  mass 
media  will  score  an  unexpected  breakthrough 
and  make  sex  boring. 

As  a  result,  many  believe  that  society  af- 
firms the  pseudo-psychological  theory  that 
sex  is  at  the  center  of  a  person's  existence. 
-Mter  all,  the  mass  media  say  that  llie  key 
goals  of  life  are  to  be  sexually  attractive  and 
competent. 

The  blare  of  sex  propaganda  creates  an  ob- 
viously frustrating  situation.  Sex  is  mer- 
chandised for  fun  and  personal  fulfillment 
by  the  mass  media.  But  at  college  students 
tind  strong  efforts  made  to  deny  them  inten- 
sive sexual  expression  outside  marriage. 

On  campus,  the  double  standard  typically 
applies.  Women  usually  have  "dormitory 
hours,"  but  men  do  not.  The  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  women  need  more  protec- 
tion, in  any  case,  it  is  thought,  if  the  girls 
have  to  be  behind  locked  doors  by  midnight, 
the  men  will  go  home. 

In  face  of  conflicting  standards — restraints 
vs.  provocations — some  students  contend 
that  their  o»ti  sex  life  is  their  own  business. 
If  they  want  to  engage  in  sex  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  they  argtie.  It  Is  their  own  affair 
and  nobody  can  say  them  nay.  Even  more 
rationalize  premarital  relations  for  engaged 
couples. 


Despite  those  who  advocate  c»  condone 
promiscuity,  the  plain  truth  is  that  sex  is 
never  a  private  affair.  It  cannot  l>e  rational- 
ized as  such.     The  sex  act  Involves  two. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  college 
teacher  to  maintain  traditional  moral  stand- 
ards. Students  come  to  college  to  develop 
their  IndividuaUty.  The  only  medium  in 
which  they  can  do  so  is  freedom.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  them  to  be  responsible — 
and  to  accept  responsibility  for  physical  and 
emotional  consequences  of  what  they  do. 
College  students  should  be  made  aware  that 
there  are  serious  philosophical  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  sexual  activity. 

The  most  important  is  that  a  person  must 
be  concerned  with  the  effects  of  his  actions 
upon  others. 

To  use  other  people  for  economic  or  politi- 
cal purposes  is  considered  wrong.  That  is 
exploitation.  How  much  worse  is  sexual  ex- 
ploitation! 

Of  course,  much  of  t!ie  sexual  activity 
among  students  is  entirely  correct.  They 
are  married.  A  supposedly  transient  feature 
of  college  life  immediately  after  World  War 
II,  married  students  are  now  a  fixture  of 
most  campuses. 

Modern  undergraduates  are  very  marriage- 
minded.  The  canard  that  only  women  are 
looking  for  a  husband  is  unfounded.  Men 
are  also  anxious  to  find  a  wife. 

The  motivation  of  the  campus  brides  and 
grooms  is  often  very  Inadequate.  In  many 
c.ises,  m.irriages  are  based  on  sex  attraction 
alone.  Divorce  data  makes  clear  how  dis- 
astrous that  can  be. 

Immediately  allied,  romantic  love  bedaz- 
zles many.  "This  rapturous  emotion  is  not 
proved  to  be  In  itself  enough  to  preserve 
marriage. 

Other  students  have  become  hopelessly 
bored  with  college  and  see  marriage  as  a 
means  of  magically  transforming  their  lives. 
In  fairness,  it  should  be  conceded  that  rec- 
ords prove  that  most  m.nrried  college  stu- 
dents perform  somewhat  better  than  their 
single  classmates.  After  .all.  the  energy  pre- 
viously given  to  the  chase  is  now  available 
to  study. 

Nontheless.  the  fact  is  that  most  college 
faculty  members  urge  students  to  defer  mar- 
riage until  after  graduation.  Academic  life 
is  demanding  and  fulfilling  enough  to  take 
up  the  serious  portion  of  a  young  person's 
life. 

By  and  large,  students  still  seem  to  agree. 
While  most  Americans  are  marrying  at  stead- 
ily younger  ages,  college  students  as  a  grotip 
remain  apart,  postponing  marri.\ge  until 
their  early  20s. 


Does    Anybody    Really    Care    About    Your 

Grades? 

(By  Stanley  J   Idzerda) 

(Last  in  a  series) 

Among  the  most  widespread  and  persistent 

mvths  shared  by  college  students  is  that  wU. 

cl:iarm,   the   social   graces,   and   a   record   of 

campus  activities  will  be  more  important  to 

the   first   employer   after   college   than   any 

other  single  fact — especially,  mere  grades. 

A  closely  related  myth  suggests  there  is  a 
significant   connection   between   the  specific 
courses  we  take  in  college  and  the  emp'.oy- 
ment  for  which  we  are  qua'.ifled. 
Facts  explode  both  of  these  myths. 
Tlie  most  concrete  information  we  have 
relating  to  college  achievement  and  perform- 
ance  outside  of  college  is  the  now  famous 
Bell   Telephone  Study   of    1962.     Bell   exam- 
ined the  careers  of   i7.000  of   its  employees 
who   were   college   graduates.     Success   with 
the  company  was  checked  against  the  em- 
ployes' academic  performance,  extra-curnc- 
ular  activities,  self-support  in  college,  as  well 
as  to  the  quality  of  colleges  they  attended. 
Academic   excellence  closely   correlated   to 
success  with  Bell  Telephone.    Those  who  had 
ranked  high  in  thf Ir  classes  were  found  to  be 


receiving  the   highest  salaries  in  the  Bell 

Svstem. 

'Achievement  at  Bell  and  the  quality  of  the 
college  also  showed  some  correlation.  In 
addition,  some  relaUonship  was  shown  be- 
tween extra-curricular  achievement  and  sal- 
aries. No  correlation  was  shown  between 
achievement  in  business  and  those  who 
worked  to  support  themselves  while  students. 
But,  to  repeat,  the  strongest  correlation  re- 
peatedly appeared  between  "grades"  and  suc- 
cess in  business. 

The  unanimity  and  consistency  of  results 
would  seem  to  show  that  grades  do  count  in 
term.s  of  post-college  achievement,  perform- 
ance and  rewards.  Not  surprisingly,  many 
personnel  directors  have  taken  the  Bell  stv.dy 
into  account.  They  now  interview  students 
in  the  top  third  of  their  classes  before  any 
otherr,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
others. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  direct, 
connected,  verifiable  and  demonstrated  line 
between  a  B  average  in  college  and  the  spe- 
cific work  a  man  or  woman  performs  after 
collece 

What  it  may  mean  Is  that  the  habits  of 
achievement  and  the  capacity  to  meet  the 
stated  goals  of  an  organization  are  reflected 
both  in  the  college  grades  and  in  business 
success. 

It  may  mean  also  that  those  who  succeed 
in  college,  or  those  who  have  superior  grades 
in  college,  have  mastered  perhaps  the  most 
important  aspect  of  any  life,  the  ability  and 
the  willingness  to  learn  new.  strange  and 
perhaps  unpalatable  material  arid  informa- 
tion. This  capacity  to  learn,  this  willing- 
ness to  ma.Eter  and  apply  new  concepts,  is 
what  any  p«?rson  needs  In  our  complex  world. 
Grades  may  indicate  Innate  abihty.  But 
they  may  also  Indicate  the  capacity  for 
drudgery  and  the  willingness  to  learn.  Em- 
ployers, at  the  point  of  graduation,  may  not 
so  much  treasure  a  student's  grades  but  the 
habits  and  attitudes  which  those  grades 
sienifv 

If  grades  do  count,  do  specific  skills  count 
even  more''  It  is  true  that  some  employers 
want  such  skills.  For  instance,  production 
industries  need  various  professional  skills, 
svich  as  engineering. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  college  graduates  within  five 
years  of  their  graduation  are  in  a  field  com- 
pletely different  than  that  for  which  they 
thought  thev  were  preparing  in  college. 
Furthermore,  specialized  training  becomes 
dated,  if  not  useless,  within  10  years  after 
the  student  is  graduated. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  college  "major" 
is  equally  Important  or  equally  well-suited 
to  everyone.  What  is  suggested  is  that  a 
student  Is  wise  to  follow  his  aptitudes  and 
his  interests  and  to  excel  in  those  areas. 
The  habit  of  excelling  is  more  important 
than  the  specific  major  field  one  takes  in 
college. 

Academic  excellence  presupposes  skill  and 
in-depth  understanding  of  what  I  call  the 
'languages'  of  learning. 

The  first  of  these  is  hterally  that— English. 
Regardless  of  grades,  major,  or  plans  for  the 
future,  unless  the  student  has  a  command 
of  English,  the  student  will  be  crippled  He 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  mold  his  personal  ex- 
istence and  shape  his  own  ideas.  And.  ob- 
viouslv,  inability  to  work  in  English  will 
hobble  a  student  in  dealing  with  other  peo- 
ple and  in  progressing  in  a  career. 

Mastery  of  English  is  not  something  solely 
achieved  in  college.  But  this  essential  skill 
surely  should  mature  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
while  at  college  and  should  be  nearlng  opti- 
mum efficiency  by  time  of  graduation. 

Foreign  tongues  are  also  extremely  im- 
portant. Knowledge  of  French,  Russian, 
Chinese  or  any  other  language  provides  a 
far  deeper  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 
Moreover,  a  real  Insight  into  foreign  culture 
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Is  only  poMlMe  when  one  knows  the  lan- 
guage of  that  culture. 

Then  there  are  nonllngulatlc  "languages " 
that  the  etudent  must  maater.  StatUtica 
and  mathematics  are  clearly  indlBpensable 
to  roles  In  technology  or  science.  But  these 
"languages"  are  also  essential  for  social  sci- 
ences and  arts.  The  humanist  who  assumes 
that  he  can  safely  Ignore  math  Is  sadly  mis- 
taken— and  win  be  shut  off  from  much  of 
the  modem  world. 

A  campus  Is  not  the  only  possible  setting 
for  higher  education.  Actually,  If  college 
has  any  value  at  all,  the  student's  higher 
education  will  continue  throughout  life. 

College's  great  significance  is  that  It  can 
In  a  systematic  way  and  In  a  conducive  en- 
vironment Introduce  the  student  to  the  edu- 
cational process.  Above  all  else,  this  meana 
establishing  a  taste  for  human  excellence. 
That  Is  the  foundation  of  a  real — and  con- 
tinuing— education. 


MR.  HOWES  ADVENTURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  tlie  Washington  Star  of  today, 
August  31,  1966,  carried  an  editorial, 
titled  "Mr.  Howe's  Adventure."  At  a 
later  date,  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
say  concerning  Mr.  Howe's  "adventure," 
but,  for  the  present,  I  will  be  content  in 
stating  that  the  Star  editorial  expresses 
my  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  insert  tne 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof  d, 
as  follows: 

Ma.   Howe's   Adventure 

Harold  Howe  II,  the  new  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  had  no  sooner  assumed 
that  office  earlier  this  year  when  he  disclosed 
a  strong  personal  antipathy  to  the  concept 
of  neighborhood  schools. 

Rather  than  grapple  with  the  hard,  prac- 
tical frustrations  of  educational  deficiencies 
in  American  cities,  he  launched  into  fanciful 
visions  of  panaceas,  among  them  systems  of 
vast  "educational  parks,"  each  of  which 
would  accommodate  perhaps  20,000  public 
school  pupils  of  varying  ages,  some  trans- 
ported great  distances  from  their  homes  in 
order  to  cut  across  "all  geographic,  economic 
and  cultural  boundaries."  One  of  Howe's 
first  offerings  was  federal  dollars  in  the  form 
of  grants  to  cities  "adventurous  enough  to 
Join  us"  In  planning  such  enterprises. 

It  reflects  no  credit  whatever  on  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  school  board  that  its 
members  now  have  accepted  this  Invitation. 

The  Idea  of  applying  such  "parks"  as  a 
substitute  for  Washington's  traditional  sys- 
tem of  neighborhood  schools  strikes  us  as 
nothing  but  a  pipe  dream.  The  sheer  enorm- 
ity of  the  scheme.  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
land  requirements.  Is  enough  to  chill  the 
wildest  optimist.  The  need  for  new  and  re- 
placement schools  In  Washington  Is  urgent. 
But  many,  many  of  the  existing  structures 
provide  fine  new  modern  facilities.  To  pro- 
ptoee  seriously,  as  has  been  proposed,  that 
these  buildings  might  be  scrapped  as  schools 
and  converted  to  some  other  public  use  is 
simply  Incomprehensible. 

In  the  minds  of  Howe  and  others,  the  edu- 
cation parks  are  seen  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing racial  and  economic  "balance,"  of  moving 
the  children  of  low-Income  families,  during 
their  classroom  hours,  out  of  the  ghetto. 

In  all  candor,  however,  what  advantage, 
educational  or  otherwise,  could  accrue  to  the 
deprived  child,  desperately  In  the  need  of 
personal  attention,  who  became  only  one  of 
20.000  on  a  single  campus?  Education  is 
the  process  of  doing  something  with  an  in- 


dividual child.  In  the  context  of  the  teacher- 
pupU  relationship.  It  is  not  the  process  of 
dealing  with  great  masses  of  children. 
Prom  the  viewpoint  of  sound  education, 
the  theory  Is  not  supported  by  a  single  de- 
monstrable justlflcntien. 

The  racial  mix  in  the  classroom,  of  which 
Howe  speaks,  could  rjot  be  substantially  af- 
fected by  educational  parks  in  a  city  with  a 
school  population  already  over  90  percent 
Negro.  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area,  the  goal  of  a  mc>re  sensible,  reasonable 
racial  balance  in  the  schools  will  remain  an 
Illusion  until  more  Kegro  families  locate  In 
the  suburbs,  and  until  more  white  families 
with  children  return  to  the  city. 

No  doubt  we  will  l>a  to\d  that  the  proposed 
educatlonal-park  stiuiy  is  after  all  only  a 
study,  and  that  we  need  a^  never  before  to 
seek  out  new.  Iniprovtd  techniques  of  teach- 
ing. 

Quite  so.  Innovailon  and  experimenta- 
tion are  essential,  within  the  sound,  proven 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools.  The  advo- 
cates of  educational  parks  are  following  a 
will-o'-the-wisp,  which  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  divert  attention  from  the  tough 
job  .It  hand. 


To  be  general 
Gen.  Paul  DeWitt  Adams,  017306,  Army  of 
the     United     States     (major     gener.al,    U.S. 
Army ) . 

In  thz  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Allen  M.  Shlnn,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
poliument  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Federal  Power   Commission 

John  A  Carver,  Jr..  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  22,  1968, 
vice  David  Statler  Black. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Charles  P.  Luce,  of  Washington,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  John  A. 
Carver.  Jr. 


AUTHORIZATION'  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  AND  INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  committees 
hsive  until  midnigbt  tonight  to  file  re- 
ports together  with  Individual  views,  if 
desired. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  acrred  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  1,  1966,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  31, 1966: 

DiPLOMATiC  AMD  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Reynold  E.  Carlson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraonlliiary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Unite4  States  of  America  to 
Colombia. 

Robinson  Mcllvatne.  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bas-sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea. 

Eqval  EmployJ.ient  Opportunity 
Commission 

Stephen  N.  Shulrtan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equ»l  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  July  l,  1967. 

Departmejjt  of  Defense 

Paul  C.  Warnke.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

In    tHE    .^RMT 

The  followlng-natned  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  tn  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  396J: 


CONFIR^LATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Ausust  31, 1966 : 

Cai-Ifohnia  Debris  Commi^.sion 

Col.  Crawford  Young,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1893 
(27  Stat.  507;  33  U.S.C.  661). 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  C.  Boerger,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1. 
1803   (27  Stat.  507;  33  U.S.C.  661). 

ST.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 

Miles  S.  McKee,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation. 
Upper  Grbut  Lakes  Regional  Commis,=ion 

Thomas  S.  Francis,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Upper  Great  L.ikes 
Regional  Commission. 

Office  of  Science  and  Tecknolocy 

Ivan   L.   Bennett,   Jr.,   of   Maryland,   to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Bo.\.rd  of  Review 

To  be  members  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Reiiew 

Harry  R.  Pauley,  of  West  Virginia,  for  the 
term  expiring  July  15,  1970. 

Charles  R.  Ferguson,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  term  expiring  July  15,  1971. 

Environment.^l  Science  Services 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 

the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 

the   grades   Indicated   In   the   Environment:il 

Sciences  Services  Administration ; 

To  be  captains 

Norman  E,  Taylor 
Gerald  L.  Short 
John  O.  Boyer 

To  be  comm.ander!i 
James  P.  R.uidall  Lavon  L.  Posey 

Kelly  E  Taggart  Philip  J.  Taetz 

To  be  ensigyis 
William  R.  Cameron        Roger  G   Kr.-»ynick 
John  P.  DeLozler  Alan  K.  Cooper 

U.S.  Air  Pobce 
Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrlty,  FR1613  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
to  be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Military  St.^fT 
Committee.  United  Nations,  xinder  the  pro- 
visions of  section  711,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officers  under  the 
nrortslons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
MaJ.   Gen.   Jonathan   O.   Seaman,    019385, 
r  s  Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  R.  Larsen,  022094,  Army 
CI  the  United  States  (colonel.  US.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col   Elvy  Benton  Roberts,  025781,  Army  of 
the  United   States    (lieutenant   colonel,   U.S. 

col  James  Simmons  Timothy.  024992. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Wesley  Duke,  033373,  U.S. 
.^rmv. 

C"i  Edward  Michael  Flanagan.  Jr.,  025710, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army)  . 

Col.  Wlllard  Roper,  033605.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Edward  Thomas  Podufaly.  022913, 
U  P-  Armv. 

Coi  Bernard  William  Rogers.  025867,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Col  Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  Jr  ,  026048, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

col.  William  Allen  Knowlton,  025436, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Albert  Ernest  Mllloy.  035289,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes   (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 

.Army). 

Col.  John  Albert  Broadus  DlUard,  Jr.. 
O53930,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  US.  Army) . 

Col.  Mahlon  Eugene  Gates.  024685.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Armv ) . 

Col.  Charles  Wolcott  Ryder,  Jr.,  024951, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US  Army). 

Col.  Frank  Holroyd  Llnnell,  024089,  U.S. 
Armv. 

Col.  Robert  Edward  Mathe.  025878.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Armv.) 
Col.  Richard  Logan  Irby,  022678.  U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Francis  Joseph  Roberts,  024820.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Richard  McGowan  Lee.  035551,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv) . 

Col  Leo  Henry  Schwelter,  034334.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  Ray  Lynch.  Jr..  034268.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Thomas  James  Camp,  Jr.,  024603, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U  S.  Army). 

Col.  Joyce  Bailey  James,  053547.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Jack  Jennings  Wagstaff,  035585.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Winant  Sidle,  033651,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (heutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Steward  Lawrence  McKenney,  023084, 
US.  Army. 

Col.  Walter  James  Woolwlne,  023795,  U.S. 
Army. 


Col.  William  Russell  Kraft,  Jr..  024726. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Elmer  Parker  Yates.  023686.  U.S.  Army. 
Col.    Arthur    Woodrow    Kogstad,    036176. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  cBlo- 
nel.U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Donnelly  Paul  Bolton.  024982.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv ) . 

Col.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin.  046520, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Armv) . 

Col.  Fred  Cary  Allen,  034104,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv  I . 

Col.   George  Mayo.  Jr..   022970,  U.S.   Army. 
Col.        Theodore        Christopher        Mataxls, 
034035.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  .Army  ) . 

Col.  Albert  Hnmman  Smith,  Jr..  034044 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Henry  John  Muller.  Jr.,  024508.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

col.  Carleton  Freer,  Jr.,  045567.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv ) . 

Co'l.  William  Mitchell  Glasgow.  Jr.,  025905. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  William  John  Boehmer,  036550.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
.Armv ) . 

Co'l.  William  Smith  Coleman,  035710.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Chester  Herman  Johnson.  044273,  US. 

-Armv. 

Col.  Frank  Butner  Clay.  024937,  Anny  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv ) . 

Col.  Jack  Beverly  Matthews.  034721,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Morton  McDonald  Jones.  Jr..  023879, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Curtis  Wheaton  Chapman,  Jr  ,  088351. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Armv). 

Col.  Roy  Leightbn  Atteberry,  Jr.,  023899, 

U.S.  Armv.      sZy 

Col.  Robert  Champlain  Shaw,  033626,  US, 
Armv. 

Ceil.  Linton  Sinclair  Boatwrlght,  023968. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Ravmond  Patrick  Murphy.  024729, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Stephan  Lekson.  035837.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv) . 

Col.  Bruce  Barton  Jones.  034239.  Army  of 
the  United   States    (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Armv ) . 

Col.  John  Gray  Wheelock  III.  025572.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Harold  Windsor  Rice.  024800,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US  Armv). 

Col.  Vasco  John  Fenill.  025579,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Hugh  Franklin  Foster.  Jr.,  023837. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Heacock  McBrlde.  047172, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Hugh  Anthony  Rlcheson,  034725. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Arthur  Hurow.  084372,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Burt  Lunney  Mitchell,  Jr.,  024219, 
U.S.  Army. 


Col.  William  Oxley  Qulrey,  039102.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv  > . 

Col.  Franklin  MUton  Davis.  Jr.,  024491, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US  Armv ) . 

Col.  James  Herbert  Batte,  023401.  VS. 
Army. 

Col  Lawrence  Vivans  Greene,  023872,  U.S. 
Armv. 

Col.  Ross  Rowland  Condit.  Jr.  080061. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Edward  Connor.  033960.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Col.  John  Marvin  Kinzer,  023552.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Glenn  Appel,  040700,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Edmund  Louis  DuBols.  024265.  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Allan  Gardner  Pixton.  024137,  US. 
Army. 

U.S.  ^L'^RINE  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  M.i- 
rine  Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  major  generals 
William  K.  Jones 
Raymond  G.  Davis 
Charles  J.  Qutlter 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated,  subject  to  quaUfication 
therefore  as  provided  by  law  : 

To  be   brigad-.er  generals 
George  E.  Doolev  James  E.  Herbold,  Jr. 

Regan  Fuller      '  Webb  D.  Sawyer 

John  R.  Ch.ilsson  Robert  P.  Keller 

Oscar  F.  Peatross  Alan  J.  Armstrong 

Edwin  B   Wheeler 


DlEJARTMENT    OF    STATE 

V  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambas- 
sador, to  be  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Japan. 

John  S.  Hayes,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambaa- 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America  to  Switzerland. 
Miss  Carol  C.  Lalse.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

Leo  G.  Cvr.  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Rwanda. 
In  THE  AiB  Force 
Tlie  nominations  beginning  Duane  A. 
Aamodt.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Humphrey 
K.  Hastings  Jr..  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  2,  1966:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Marsene  E. 
Adkisson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  ana  end- 
ing Joseph  W.  Wldhalm.  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  August  2.  1966. 
In  the  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  James  J.  Cor- 
tez  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Gundars  Zal- 
kalns,  to  be  first  Ueutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  2.  1966:  and 

The    nominations    beginning    Arthur    L. 
Wllkins,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Henry  J. 
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Wo}clechow8kl.  to  b«  second  lieutenant, 
whlcb  nomlnatloQa  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congbzssionai. 
Recosd  oq  August  5,  1966:  and 

The  nomlaatlons  beginning  Robert  O. 
Lewis,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Patrick  J. 
Mumma,  to  be  first  Ueutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  la  the  Congrsssional  Recoeo  on 
August  25,  1966. 

In  the  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  Sergei  F.  Pron, 
to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Charles  S.  Huttula, 
to  be  lieutenant  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 


peared In  the  CoNGRtssioNAL  Record  on  Au- 
gust 22,  1966. 

In  the  Maeine  Corps 

The  nominations  ol  Edward  C.  Schrlber  and 
Hans  W.  Undbolm,  to  be  first  lieutenants, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  on  the  Congressional 
Rxcoao  In  August  13,  1966;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  B. 
Armstrong,  Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
Robert  Zeugner.  to  be  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  22,  1066;  and 


The  nominations  beginning  Wlnfree  M. 
Abernathy,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Robert 
S.  Rlx,  Jr„  to  be  first  Ueutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Concressionai.  Record  ou 
August  25,  196S. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  A.  John  Cope, 
Jr.,  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
states  of  America,  and  ending  Miss  France 
Lee  Weinman,  to  be  a  consular  ofllcer  of  tl;i' 
United  States  of  America,  which  nomination 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on.  August  3 
1966. 
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Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Labor  Day  was  first  celebrated  in  1882, 
and  12  years  later  when  the  VS.  Con- 
gress declared  it  a  national  holiday,  the 
occasion  was  usually  marked  by  speeches, 
parades,  and  picnics  of  members  of 
labor  unions  and  their  families.  Over 
the  years  it  has  come  to  encompass  all 
the  people.  For  many  of  us  it  represents 
the  last  fling  of  summer  before  a  new 
year  of  school,  hard  work,  and  indoor 
activity. 

While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  holiday 
Is  shared  by  all  the  people  and  tran- 
scends the  focus  on  the  workingman  per 
se,  we  should  nonetheless  take  advan- 
tage of  this  day  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
and  the  unions  which  have  provided 
them  with  greater  economic  and  political 
strength. 

By  the  vigor  and  the  quality  of  their 
work,  and  by  their  drive,  individually 
and  through  their  unions,  to  achieve 
higher  wages,  better  working  conditions, 
and  a  brighter  future  for  their  children, 
American  workingmen  have  been  a  pri- 
mary factor  In  leading  this  Nation  to 
the  position  of  economic  preeminence  it 
holds  today. 

Increasingly,  American  trade  unions 
have  fought  not  Just  for  the  welfare  of 
their  own  members  but  have  favored 
and  worked  for  social  legislation  to  bene- 
fit all  Americans. 

They  have  backed  more  aid  to  educa- 
tion, medical  research,  extension  of  social 
security,  and  medicare.  They  have  given 
strong  backing  to  liberal  or  progressive 
candidates  for  public  office,  regardless  of 
party. 

When  we  look  forward,  we  see  both  for- 
midable challenges  and  great  opportuni- 
ties for  organized  labor.  Millions  of 
American  working  men  and  women  who 
do  not  yet  belong  to  a  labor  union  would 
benefit  from  such  an  association. 

In  a  period  of  rising  prices  such  as  we 
are  now  experiencing,  the  responsibility 
of  labor  negotiators  at  the  expiration  of 


existing  contracts  assumes  particular 
gravity,  considering  their  responsibiiities 
both  to  their  own  members  and  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  when  we  look 
at  the  growth  of  the  American  labor 
movement  from  tfce  day,  over  80  years 
ago,  when  Labor  Day  was  first  cele- 
brated, and  the  important  role  it  has 
played  in  American  life,  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  it  will  continue  In  inci  easing 
measure  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
growth  and  social  nellare  of  our  counti-y. 


Art  Wall,  Jr. :  Man  of  Courage 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
Congressional  Distllct  of  Pennsylvania  is 
indeed  proud  of  oBe  of  its  finest  profes- 
sional sportsmen  who  has  recently  won 
the  Insurance  City  Crolf  Open.  Art  Wall, 
Jr..  overcame  a  serious  physical  handi- 
cap to  shoot  a  72>hole  total  of  266 — 18 
strokes  under  par  and  the  lowest  72-hole 
total  on  the  PGA  tour  this  year. 

The  victory  was  all  the  more  brilliant 
in  view  of  the  severe  back  problem  wliich 
has  plagued  the  Honesdale,  Pa.,  resident 
over  the  past  few  years.  Arts  back  has 
at  times  prevented  him  from  even  swing- 
ing a  golf  club,  so  that  he  has  not  always 
gotten  the  necessary  dally  practice  which 
is  such  an  importarit  Ingredient  oi  a  pio- 
fesslonal  golfer's  success. 

The  key  to  his  recovei-y  was  a  much 
needed  rest  from  the  travel  involved  In 
tournament  golf.  Wall  thu3  limited  his 
participation  to  Kelected  tournaments 
during  the  past  y«ars.  Until  this  prob- 
lem cropped  up,  Ail.  had  one  of  golfs 
brightest  futures.  Wall's  career  reached 
a  high  point  in  1959  when  he  won  the 
Masters  by  firing  five  birdies  on  the  last 
six  holes  in  one  of  the  most  exciting 
finishes  in  golf  history. 

The  victory  cougled  with  several  others 
earned  for  Art  th«  "Golfer  of  the  Year" 
award.  In  addition,  Art  has  shot  over  30 
holes  In  1 — more  than  any  other  golfer 
in  the  world. 

The  victory  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Art  Wall's  fortitude  In 


overcoming  this  physical  handicap  to 
truly  remain  one  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
fesisional  golfers  in  the  world.  His  cour- 
age is  a  fine  example  for  everyone. 


Survivor  Annuitie*  for  Students 
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Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  survivor  annuities  to  certain  student.'; 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
comparable  to  those  provided  by  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  to  correct  an 
inequity  under  the  former  act.  As  the 
present  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  15 
now  written,  a  student  receiving  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  faces  loss  of  benefits  if  the 
nonschool  interval  between  school  years 
is  greater  than  4  months. 

I  have  recently  had  a  case  in  my  own 
district  where  this  provision  caused  an 
umiecessary  hardship  for  the  receiver  or 
an  annuity.  The  subject  attends  an  ac- 
credited college  where  the  vacation  pe- 
riod is  less  than  2  weeks  longer  than  4 
months,  and  thus  had  to  enroll  in  sum- 
mer school  in  order  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. 

This  is  particularly  unfortunate  since 
this  type  of  vacation  arrangement  was 
designed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  students  the  opportunity  to  earn 
some  money  for  their  education  during 
the  summer.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  a  student  attending  the  same  college 
and  receiving  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  subject  to  the  same 
length  vacation  does  not  face  any  loso 
of  annuity. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  been  interpreted  to  the  effect 
that  attendance  any  time  during  a 
particular  month  Is  considered  attend- 
ance for  the  whole  month. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  Is  patently  un- 
fair for  the  provisions  of  one  act  to  cause 
hardship  and  discrimination  agtdnst  a 
student,  wliUe  in  another  act  such  pro- 
visions do  not  exist.  Also  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  did 


not  anticipate  this  Inequity,  nor  was  Its 
Intent  to  deny  survivor  benefits  to  stu- 
dents subject  to  nonschool  periods  long- 
er than  4  months,  when  such  periods  are 
part  of  the  rwrmal  school  calendar. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  must  be  consistent  in  such  matters. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  discrimi- 
nate In  one  act,  while  such  discrimina- 
tion Is  w^ved  in  another.  We  must  be 
fair  and  just  in  both  Instances.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  introducing 
my  bill  to  correct  this  inequity  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with  re- 
spect to  survivor  annuities  of  students. 


Salute   to   Trinidad-Tobago's    FourA 
Anniversary  of  Independence 
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People's  National  Movement.  His  cam- 
paign tactics  were  unorthodox;  he  fre- 
quently gave  lectures  on  economics  In 
Port  of  Spain's  Woodford  Square.  Yet 
these  csmipalgn  lectures  were  frequently 
attended  by  over  25.000  people.  Sir  WU- 
liams  was  elected  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  before  Independence  was 
achieved  from  Britain,  and  the  transition 
to  independence  was  achieved  peacefully. 
In  a  recent  liiters-iew  with  a  corre- 
spondent for  tlie  New  Yorker  magazine, 
the  Pi-ime  Minister  spoke  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  of  the  people  of  Trinidad- 
Tobago.  He  said: 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  be  a  country 
In  which  the  ordinary  citizen— without  fear 
or  favor,  as  we  say— would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  grievance  and  have  it  be 
heard.  .  .  .  That's  one  thing  tluit  matters 
to  me. 

Another  is  equal  opportunity  in  the  schools 
lor  all  children.  If  we  could  acWeve  those 
two  Ideals.  I  would  say  that,  small  as  we  are, 
we  might  set  some  sort  of  example  for  the 
■world.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedicated  people  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  under  able  leader- 
ship have  already  begun  to  set  such  an 
example. 


great  awareness  in  the  minds  of  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  various  problems  at 
hand. 

My  congratulations  to  KRON-TV, 
which  has  produced  over  40  award-wln- 
rUng  documentaries  designed  for  the  r>eo- 
ple  living  in  the  Greater  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  and  to  other  Independent  af- 
filiated stations  which  are  deserving  of 
such  praise. 


Jack's  Ranch  Market— A  Model  to 
Our  Community 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
nation  of  Trinidad-Tobago  celebrates  it.s 
fourth  anniversary  of  independence.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
wai-mest  greetings  and  wishes  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Solomon  Hochoy,  Governor 
General  of  Ti'inldad-Tobago;  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  Ellis  Emmanuel  Clarke,  their 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  and  to 
all  the  citizens  of  those  lovely  islands. 

The  people  of  Trinidad-Tobago  can 
already  point  with  pride  to  significant 
national  accomplishments.  Today  Trin- 
idad-Tobago enjoys  both  economic  de- 
velopment and  political  stability. 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  lies  only  7  miles 
off  the  northeastern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  island  of  Tobago  is  19 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  Trinidad. 
These  beautiful  islands  are  the  home  of 
almost  a  million  people.  Trinidad-To- 
bago can  boast  of  mountains,  grassy  sa- 
vannahs, rivers,  forests,  and  sandy 
beaches.  Her  people,  equally  varied,  are 
of  Spanish.  Carib  Indian.  Arawak  In- 
dian. English.  African,  East  Indian, 
French,  and  I>utch  descent. 

An  annual  rate  of  overall  economic 
growth  of  nearly  8.5  percent  a  year  since 
1950  has  enabled  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
to  raise  real  per  capita  income  at  a  rate 
of  over  5  percent  a  year  despite  an  in- 
crease in  population  of  over  3  percent  a 
year.  The  per  capita  Income  of  Trini- 
dad-Tobago is  now  the  highest  In  the 
Caribbean.  The  economy  of  the  islands 
is  becoming  more  diversified,  as  fertilizer 
plants,  oil  refineries,  and  electrical  plants 
are  added  to  sugar  mills,  coca  planta- 
tions, and  textile  mills. 

Central  to  Trinidad-Tobago's  recent 
political  history  is  the  figure  of  its  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Eric  Williams.  The  Prime 
Minister  earned  his  Ph.  D.  at  Oxford  in 
political  science.  For  a  niunber  of  years 
he  taught  here  In  Washington,  at  Har- 
vard University,  while  producing  several 
major  works  on  the  sociology  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Caribbean.  In  1956  he  re- 
lumed  to  Trinidad   end  founded  the 


Independent  Affiliated  Stations'  Documen- 
taries Create  Public  Awareness 
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Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  summer.  Congress  recognized  the 
good  efforts  of  NBC  for  their  intentions 
to  produce  more  documentaries  during 
the  coming  season.  In  view  of  the  time 
and  thought  given  to  the  various  subjects 
of  documentaries,  I  would  Uke  to  recog- 
nize the  independent  affiliated  stations 
for  their  efforts  in  such  productions  with 
high  local  Interest. 

In  my  own  San  Francisco  area,  KRON- 
TV  is  planning  to  produce  more  than  40 
documentaries  during  the  upcoming  sea- 
son, as  they  have  in  the  past.  One  series 
alone,  the  Assignment  Four  series,  which 
is  seen  weekly,  has  covered  a  wide  variety 
of  topics,  ranging  from  a  scenic  trip 
along  Highway  No.  1,  to  a  two-part  ex- 
pose on  narcotics  and  their  prevalence  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  to  a  look 
at  the  bracero  problem. 

In  addition,  they  have  directed  efforts 
toward  topics  which  require  a  full  hour 
to  adequately  explore  them.  For  example, 
KRON-TV  telecast  a  program  dealing 
with  the  homosexual  situation  in  San 
Francisco;  another  program  looking  at 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  prisoners  serving 
time  under  the  California  penal  system ; 
and  one  devoted  to  the  California  Indian, 
his  heritage,  and  his  present  plight. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  that 
such  local-oriented  documentaries  aeate 


•  Quoted  by  Bernard  Taper.  Jn  "Letter 
from  Port  of  Spain,"  The  tievo  Yorker.  Octo- 
ber 23,  1965.     p.  223. 
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Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
community  there  are  unselfish  indi-vid- 
uals  who  make  contributions  to  their 
fellow  citizens  far  above  that  which  is 
normally  required  or  expected.  Among 
such  individuals  are  Jack  Panaro. 
Michael  Fagg,  Jerry  Brownstein,  and 
the  employees  of  Jack's  Ranch  Mai'ket 
in  my  district.  Those  of  us  who  know 
Jack's  Ranch  Market  have  joined  to- 
gether to  honor  this  firm  for  its  many 
contributions  to  our  community,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  our  feelings  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  honorable  body  and 
to  citizens  throughout  this  Nation. 

For  the  past  10  years.  Jack's  Ranch 
Market,  located  at  5399  South  Sepul- 
veda  Boulevard,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  has 
been  a  leading  retail  outlet.  During 
these  years,  the  management  and  60 
employees  of  Jack's  Ranch  Market  as 
well  as  their  families  have  made  numer- 
ous personal  contributions  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being,  while  lib- 
erally involved  in  those  causes  to  whicii 
we  are  all  dedicated.  Throughout  Us 
existence,  this  company  has  displayed  a 
commercial  attitude  which  has  served  as 
a  standard  for  public  service  to  other 
merchants  in  the  area. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  the  tmdersigned,  resi- 
dents and  organizations  of  the  26th  Con- 
gressional District,  recognize  the  many 
contributions  made  by  Jack's  Rancii 
Market  on  the  anniversary  of  its  lOUi 
year,  and  we  do  hereby  express  our  good 
wishes  for  continued  success. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 26th  District  of  California. 

Hon.  Dan  Patacchia,  mayor  of  Culver 
City,  Cahf. 

Hon.  Lester  A.  McMillan,  assembly- 
man. 61st  AX)..  California. 

UCLA  Co-op  Nursery  School— Mrs. 
Martin  Barmatz. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  92 — ^Don  Thomas. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  116. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  19. 

Optimist  Club— Fred  Machado. 

Elks  Lodge. 

Women  of  the  Moose. 

Culver  City  Little  League. 

Culver  City  Youth  for  Christ. 
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Culver  City  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
Wesley  Mason. 

CCYBA. 

City  of  Hope — ^Byron  Smith. 

Cancer  fund. 

Girl  Scouts  No.  2551— Mrs.  Robert 
Elbogen. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  875. 

Cub  Scouts  of  Culver  City. 

Community  Chest. 

Culver  Palms  YMCA — Jack  Anderson. 

Y's  Men's  Club — £>uane  Bunker. 

Culver  City  PTA  Council — Mrs.  San. 
Carl. 

Registrar  of  voters — Rose  Kortick, 
Trudy  Cherness. 

Culver  City  Democratic  Club — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Kortick,  Harold  Richard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Cherness. 

Baldwin  Hills,  B'nal  B'rlth  Chapter  No. 
1066. 

Temple  Akiba — Morris  Marmon. 

Beta  Sigma  Phi — Omicron  Nu  Chap- 
ter. 

CiUver  City  Recreational  and  Parks 
Department — Sydney  Kronenthal. 

Rainbow  for  Girls — Palms  Lodge — 
Robin  Riiinschkalb. 

Culver  Clt;^  Post  Office— Byron  Alex- 
ander, postmaster. 

Jewish  war  Veterans,  women's  chaj)- 
ter — Clare  Marder. 

Mar  Vista  Gardens  Headstart  pro- 
gram— Rosemary  Adams. 

Culver  City  Fire  Department — Capt. 
Bert  Campbell. 

Fair  View  Heights  Baptist  Church,  col- 
lege department — Blenner  Hoffman. 

Los  Angeles  Fire  Department  No.  58. 

Beta  Sigma  Phi. 


tempt  In  the  United  States  to  organize 
migrant  farm  laborers.  I  congratuate 
the  workers  on  this  victory,  and  I  hope 
that  we  may  soon  tee  many  more  suc- 
cessful efforts  aimed  at  improving  the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  farm- 
workers. 


The  Idyllic  Pictare  of  Farm  Life  Versus 
the  Harsh  Reality  of  Famiwork 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans have  always  Idealized  and  cherished 
the  agrlcultxiral  sector  of  our  Nation. 
And  rightly  so.  But  the  idyllic  picture 
we  paint  of  farm  life  blinds  us  to  the 
drudgery  of  farmwork,  and  to  the  miser- 
able poverty  of  farmworkers.  The 
grapeworkers'  strike  In  California  has 
dramatically  called  our  attention  to  this 
problem. 

Poets  and  politicians  show  us  a  farm- 
worker engaging  in  honest,  wholesome, 
productive  work.  The  grape  strike  has 
spotlighted  the  less  pleasant  side:  the 
Inhumanly  low  wages  paid  to  farmwork- 
ers, the  hovels  they  are  forced  to  live 
In.  Federal  laws  have  virtually  ignored 
the  plight  of  the  agricultural  workers. 
The  minimum  wage  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week  was  the  first  one  to 
cover  agricultural  workers. 

Yesterday  another  step  in  the  right 
direction  was  taken.  At  long  last  the 
grapworkers  of  the  DlOiorgio  Corp.  were 
allowed  to  choose  a  union  to  represent 
them.    This  Is  the  first  successful  at- 


Forett  Service  Cdts  Operating  Costs 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man in  a  July  20  letter  to  President 
Johnson  reviewed  the  results  of  the  joint 
review  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
management  practices  and  manpower 
utilization  of  Agriculture's  largest  operat- 
ing agency,  the  Forest  Service. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  in  which  the 
Forest  Service  completed  action  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  manage- 
ment review  program — and  the  resultant 
savings  in  dollars  as  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cost  reduction  program— again 
demonstrates  the  excellency  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  President's  letter  of  August  10,  to 
Secretary  Freeman  is  a  high  commenda- 
tion for  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Forest  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit 
this  exchange  of  oorrespondence  in  the 
Record. 

Dear  Mr.  Pre.-^iclent;  I  have  stated  on  many 
occasions  that  I  place  a  high  value  on  the 
self-survey  as  a  management  Improvement 
technique.  Because  tf  my  longstanding  con- 
viction In  this  regard.  I  welcomed  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  it  planned  to  conduct  a  series  of  Joint 
reviews  of  management  practices  and  man- 
power utilization  throughout  Government. 

The  first  of  these  reviews  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultura  was  completed  in  July 
of  1964.  It  waa  conducted  by  a  topflight 
Bureau  of  the  Budgat-Clvil  Service  Commls- 
8lon-USDA  team.  It  Involved  a  top  to  bot- 
tom search  for  improvement  in  each  of  three 
line  agencies  of  the  Department;  narnely.  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Serrice,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  review  team  touched  all  major 
program  and  administrative  areas  In  these 
three  agencies.  Savings  are  still  being  real- 
ized. I  have  Included  these  in  periodic  re- 
ports to  you  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  initial  experltnce  convinced  us  of  the 
value  of  the  joint  fevlew  approach.  I  was 
prompted,  therefore,  to  request  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  tie  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  Join  with  U3  in  a  second  review,  this 
time  In  our  largest  operating  agency,  the 
Forest  Service.  This  review  was  completed  In 
July  1965. 

The  Forest  Service  has  national  leadership 
for  forestry  and  forestry  conservation  edu- 
cation. Its  programs  have  a  major  Influence 
In  enhancing  and  protecting  natural  beauty 
on  the  approxlmatdy  one-third  of  this  na- 
tion's area  that  Is  lorest  land.  The  Forest 
Service  study  was  timely  In  view  of  your 
emphasis  on  conservation  and  natural  beauty, 
as  well  as  managenjent  efficiency.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Service  la  In   a  stronger  position 


to  respond  to  new  challenges  and  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  a  better  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

Forest  Service  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  was 
illustrated  when  Chief  Ed  Clllf  presented  a 
plan  for  action  to  me  at  the  same  time  the 
Survey  Team  gave  me  Its  preliminary  recom- 
mendations. When  I  approved  tills  plan  he 
immediately  set  tight  deadlines  and  assigr.ea 
his  top  people  to  the  task. 

In  the  first  few  months  after  my  approval 
the  Forest  Service  completed  action  on  about 
half  of  the  49  recommendations.  The  rest  are 
nearly  complete  except  for  a  few  requiring 
longer  r.inge  considerations.  I  believe  thai 
you  would  be  Interested  in  knowing  about 
some  of  the  more  far-reaching  and  progres- 
sivo  recommendations: 

Strengthen  cooperative  forestry  progrrims 
applied  to  State  and  private  lands.  This 
major  program  activity  assists  the  Strites  to 
protect  forests  from  wildfire  and  pests,  pro- 
duce and  distribute  seedlings,  and  help  pri- 
vate landowners  practice  good  forest  land 
management.  It  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  public  benefits  that  result  when  the 
concept  of  creative  Federalism  is  applied.  As 
a  result  of  the  Management  Review,  regional 
leadership  now  flows  from  two  new  area  offices 
established  to  serve  the  33  States  in  the  East 
and  the  South.  These  States  contain  the 
bulk  of  Itie  private  forest  ownerships  In  the 
country.  This  svibstantial  new  emphasis  and 
capability  was  possible  within  the  present 
budget  through  other  reorganizations  and 
providing  support  services  from  existing 
units. 

Consolidate  regional  headquarters  offlces. 
Two  major  regional  offices  were  closed — one 
for  National  Forest  administration  and  one 
for  Research — with  savings  of  $768,000  in  an- 
nua! rectirrent  costs  and  $579,000  In  nonre- 
current costs. 

Develop  a  "size  of  Ranger  District"  policy 
for  optimum  efficiency  and  program  accom- 
plLshment.  The  Forest  Service  has  assigned 
a  top  team  of  program  officials  and  Its  Oper- 
ations Research  group  to  this  project.  It  ;s 
doing  original  research  In  developing  an  ana- 
lytical basis  and  methodology  for  determining 
unit  size  that  will  result  in  the  best  manage- 
naent  and  service  to  the  public  at  lowest  cost 
With  over  800  Ranger  Districts  and  186  mil- 
lion acres  of  National  Forests  and  National 
Gr.isslands,  the  potential  for  program  im- 
provement and  better  public  service  is  con- 
siderable. The  principles  and  experience 
gained  from  this  work  should  be  valuable  to 
other  agencies  of  Government. 

Stimulate  maximum  use  of  concession- 
aires, contractors,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments In  meeting  public  demands  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  on  the  National 
Forest  System.  Current  use  of  these  public 
lands  for  recreational  purposes  approximates 
150  million  visits  per  year.  Encouragement 
of  private  Investment  to  provide  services  and 
facilities  through  special  use  permits  offers 
great  opportunities  for  savings  and  Increased 
service  to  the  public.  Development  of  heavily 
used  multl-mllUon  dollar  winter  sports  areas 
Is  one  example.  We  expect  the  present  pri- 
vate Investment  of  $100  million  to  be  doubled 
In  10  years. 

Streamline  accounting  systems.  A  recom- 
mendation for  simplified  procedures  is  esti- 
mated to  save  over  a  million  dollars  annually 
and  provide:  .  .  .  only  the  data  necessary  for 
management  and  budgetary  purposes;  .  .  . 
standards  of  accuracy  for  data  consistent 
with  their  management  values:  .  .  .  timely 
data  required  at  each  level  of  management 
commensurate  with  Its  responsibilities. 

The  recommended  system  is  already  in  use 
in  one  Region.  It  will  be  extended  Service- 
wide  promptly  upon  completion  of  the  pilot 
application. 

Consolidate  Irregular  ownership  pattern 
and  complete  tioundary  surveys.  Ther  are 
about  281,000  mllee  of  National  Forest  bound- 
ary lines.    Consolidation  will  reduce  costs  of 


locating  BJad  nialntalnlng  botuidariea.  Tree- 
pass  problems  and  administrative  travel  will 
be  reduced  and  management  Improved  In 
other  ways.  Estlmatea  Indicate  that  an  ade- 
quately financed  program  of  land  exchange 
would  result  In  a  4-to-l  benefit-cost  ratio. 
The  pwtentlal  cost  avoidance  over  time  could 
be  as  much  as  $200,000,000. 

Increase  Federal  road  construction  on  Na- 
tional Forests  In  Ueu  of  timber  purchaser 
construction.  Benefits  from  road  consuuc- 
tlon  with  appropriated  funds  Include  higher 
\init  returns  In  tUnber  sold:  reduced  timber 
losses  from  fire.  Insects,  and  disease;  reduced 
administrative  costs:  greater  public  access: 
a  stronger  timber  industry;  and  Increased 
receipts  returned  to  the  States  for  schools 
and  roads.  This  Is  a  further  example  of 
creative  Federalism  In  action. 

We  are  reporting  savings  from  these  studies 
currently  as  part  of  our  Cost  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  report  these  ac- 
compUstmients  In  some  detail  as  furtlier 
evidence  of  the  seriousness  with  wliich  we 
are  pursuing  your  directives  to  cut  costs  and 
iniprove  management. 

Respectfully  yours. 

ORvn.i,E  L.  Freeman. 
[The  President,  The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC,  July  20,  U»66] 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  appreciate  your  re- 
port on  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  and 
are  under  way  to  Improve  the  mf-nagemcnt 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  several  vital 
programs  administered  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Historically,  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
an  outstanding  leader  In  management.  The 
further  actions  set  forth  In  your  letter  Indi- 
cate clearly  that  the  Forest  Service  and  you 
intend  to  do  everything  possible  to  maintain 
this  well-earned  reputation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  broad 
range  of  the  management  actions  In  the 
Forest  Service.  These  Include:  improved  co- 
operation with  State  and  private  forestry 
programs;  strengthening  of  field  organiza- 
tions; greater  use  of  private  Investment  and 
Initiative  in  meeting  public  needs,  and  Im- 
proved financial  management.  These  are 
several  of  the  major  management  objectives 
on  which  I  place  particular  Importance  and 
the  ones  I  expect  all  agencies  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  wish  to  commend  you  for 
the  support  you  have  given  to  the  Joint 
Management  Review  Program.  As  you  know, 
I  have  encouraged  all  departments  and 
agencies  to  take  advantage  of  this  program. 
One  of  the  surest  ways  of  achieving  and 
maintaining  excellence  Is  by  self-evalua- 
tion, criticism,  and  Improvement.  Again, 
let  me  commend  you  and  the  Forest  Service 
lor  both  your  approach  and  Improved  man- 
agement and  for  the  excellent  results  you 
are  achieving. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
[Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,   Washington,   D.C.   20250] 


Business  Administration.  Is  annoimcing 
Increases  in  the  loan  ceilings  of  direct 
SB  A  loans  from  $50,000  to  $100,000— 
and  in  the  immediate  bank  participation 
program  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

These  loan-limit  increases,  effective 
September  1,  are  in  line  with  recom- 
mendations developed  at  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Nation's  small  businessmen  and 
the  economy. 

These  loan-limit  Increases  are  timely 
in  view  of  the  tight  credit  situation  pre- 
vailing. 

I  wanted  to  advise  the  Congress  of  this 
significant  action. 


Increase  of  SBA  Loan  Ceilings  Timely  in 
View  of  Tight  Credit  Sitnation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  31,  1966 
Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  Bernard 
Boutin    Administrator    of    the    Small 


International  Air  Cadet  Exchange 
Program  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OHLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  auxiliai-y  services  to  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  is  the  famed  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol. The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  in  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  an  invaluable  right  arm  in 
countless  domestic  programs. 

We  are  fortunate  that  there  is  also  an 
international  phase  of  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol activities — an  international  air  cadet 
exchange  program.  For  a  pei-iod  o.  19 
years,  this  program  has  been  a  warm 
link  between  aviation-minded  youngsters 
In  the  United  States  and  in  many  other 
friendly  lands. 

On  August  16.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
greet  a  delegation  of  air  cadets  from  our 
great  and  gcx>d  neighbor.  Canada.  Pres- 
ent were  the  following  Individuals  from 
the  U.S.  Civil  Air  Patrol:  Col.  Klair  E. 
Back,  middle  east  region  liaison  officer, 
CAP;  Maj.  Charles  A.  Andrus.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  project  officer.  lACE;  Maj.  Louis 
Combs,  U.S.  Air  Force,  information  offi- 
cer, director  of  information,  CAP;  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Porter,  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Information;  Maj.  Robert  SirJth, 
director  of  cadet  special  activities;  Philip 
J.  Mahar,  chief,  news  branch,  Civii  Air 
Patrol;  Mr.  P.  W.  Hastings,  representa- 
tive. Air  Cadet  League  of  Canada;  and 
Flight  Leader  A.  Ross  Taylor,  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Air  Force. 

As  American  cohost,  we  were  fortunate 
to  have  Col.  Bamee  Breeskln  in  charge 
of  the  Washington  phase  of  the  Interna- 
tional air  cadet  exchange  activities.  He 
is  special  assistant  to  Col.  Joe  Mason,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
A  highlight  of  the  Canadian  cadets' 
visit  was  the  welcome  extended  to  them 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHREv. 
His  greetings  were  but  the  latest  in  8 
years  of  continuous  contacts  with  the 
international  air  cadet  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

In  his  office  in  the  U.S.  Capitol,  he 
acquainted  our  young  visitors  from 
Canada  with  our  country's  pride  in  the 
program   and   he   introduced   them   to 


many  of  the  historic  traditions  of  the 
office  of  the  Vice- Presidency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  print- 
ing at  this  point  In  the  Record  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Vice  Presidents  pre- 
pared comment  and  of  my  own  state- 
ment to  the  cadets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
St.^tement  by  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphbet, 

Vice    President    of    the    Untted    States. 

AtrcvsT    16,     1966 

It  Is  a  Joy  to  welcome  once  again  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  an  outstanding  group 
ol  InternaUonal  Air  Cadet  Exchanges. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  greet  Cadets  rrom 
a  great  avlatlon'-mlnded  nation — a  land  with 
which    we   enjoy— and   rlghtfuUy   so — closer 
relations  than  with  any  other  nation  In  the 
world— our  good  friend  to  the  north.  Canada. 
Meeting  with  the  International  Air  Cadet 
Program  is  not  Just  a  new  pleasure  lor  me. 
On    eight    previous    occasions.    I    have    been 
hrippy  to  welcome  Exchange  Cadets  to   the 
U.S.  Capitol.    During  these  years,  and  indeed 
since  Its  start  In  1948.  the  program  has  grown 
and  flourished.    Why?     Because  It  so  clearly 
fills  a  vital  need  and  because  it  has  been  so 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  International  aviation 
and  to  air  activities  of  the  member  natusns. 
Each   year  CAP   exchanges   five  cadets  with 
e.ich    participant   country— with   the   excep- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  with  whom 
CAP  exchanges  25  and  15  Cadets  respectively. 
I  would  like  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Bo.ard  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Colonel  Lyle  W. 
Castle,  and  the  National  Commander.  Colonel 
Joe  Mason,  to  know  that  we  Americans  are 
very    proud    of    the    Civil    Air    Patrol.      With 
heivdquarters    at    Ellington   Air    Force    Base. 
Houston,  Texas,   and   with  Wings   In  all   60 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  now  includes  more 
than  70.000  adult  and  Cadet  members. 

In  time  of  war  and  In  time  of  peace,  es- 
pecially during  emergencies.  Civil  Air  Patrol 
members  have  proven  their  valor,  their  devo- 
tion to  country  and  their  fulfillment  of  the 
highest  skills  and  traditions  of  aviation.  As 
a  voluntary  ClvlUan  Auxiliary  to  the  U.S  Air 
Force.  CAP  has  proven  manyfold  its  worth 
to  the  nation. 

And  now.  I  congratulate  our  Canadian  i-ls- 
itors  and  their  U.S.  hosts.  I  wish  each  of 
you  well.  I  understand  our  visitors  have  had 
a  wonderful  tour  in  the  United  States.  As 
you  return  to  Canada  after  your  farewell 
banquet  tonight,  please  know  that  you  carrry 
wTth  you  the  best  wishes  of  the  American  na- 
tion. 


Statement  bt  Hon.  Mike  Monrovet,  Ch.Mr- 
MAN  Aviation  SuBCoMianTEE.  Sknate  Com- 
MrrrtE  on   Interstatb  and  Poeeicn  Com- 

IVIEBCE 

I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  feel  very  warmly  toward  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  I  have  a  special  place  In  my 
heart  for  this  fine  organization,  however,  for 
many  reasons  ...  It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  or.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  future  of  avia- 
tion Is  our  Interest,  and  we  know,  therefore, 
from  long  experience  how  much  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  Is  a  part  of  the  needs  of  civil  aviation 
and  of  aviation  for  national  sectirlty. 

Oklahoma  has  always  been  one  of  the 
strongest  Civil  Air  Patrol  states.  Aviation 
serves  ottr  economy.  Aviation  Is  part  of  our 
strong  contributions  to  national  defense  and 
we  believe  in  assuring  strength  to  the  avia- 
tion of  tomorrow  by  sound  preparation  for 
the  upcoming  generation  of  aviators,  flight 
technicians   and   related   personnel. 

National  Commander  Joe  Ma«on  and  his 
associates  at  Headquarters  and  at  every  Civil 
Air  Patrol  Wing,  can  be  gratified  In  the  Civil 
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Air  Patrol'*  growth.  This  International 
phaae  of  tbe  program  brings  special  laurels 
to  Civil  Air  Patrol,  to  America  and  to  all 
cooperating  countries. 

And  so  to  each  of  you  Cadets  present,  to 
Mr.  P.  W.  Hastings,  Representative,  Air  Cadet 
League  of  Canada;  Plight  Leader  A.  Roes  Tay- 
lor. Royal  Canadian  Air  Force:  CJolonel  Klalr 
E.  Back,  Middle  East  Region  Liaison  Officer, 
Civil  Air  Patrol:  Major  Charles  A.  Andrus, 
USAP,  Project  Officer,  International  Air  Cadet 
Exchange:  Major  Louis  Combs,  USAP.  In- 
formation Officer,  Director.  Office  of  Informa- 
tion. Civil  Air  Patrol;  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Porter, 
Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Information;  Major 
Robert  Smith,  Director  of  Cadet  Special  Ac- 
tivities; PhlUp  J.  Mahar.  Chief.  News  Branch. 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  to  my  friend.  Coloiel 
Barnee  BreesMn,  I  say  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  be  with  you  today  and  best  wishes  for 
smooth,  happy  flying  In  the  years  ahead. 


U.S.  Search  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  31,  1966 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
hold  elective  office  are  mindful  of  the 
deep  concern  and  even  anguish  that  ex- 
ists among  the  American  people  over 'our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
some  who  loudly  assert  that  the  United 
States  is  bellicose  and  preoccupied  only 
with  the  military  conquest  of  a  distant 
Asian  country.  What  they  choose  to 
ignore  are  the  persistent  efforts  made  by 
our  Giovemment  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Commimist  North  Vietnam. 
Many  of  these  efforts  have  been  pub- 
licized in  the  press  and  are  readily  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  is  seriously  inter- 
ested In  bringing  a  degree  of  objectivity 
to  a  serious  public  Issue. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  public  enlightenment  to  have 
readily  at  hand  a  chronology  of  the  ini- 
tiative taken  by  the  United  States  in  its 
quest  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  issue.  Accordingly  I  wrote 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruslc  for  such 
a  chronology.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  sun  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  reply  I  received  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  MacArthur,  to- 
gether with  the  list  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment. Members  will  find  it  not  only 
Informative  but  persuasive. 
The  material  follows : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  26, 1966. 
Hon.  Edna  P.  Kelly, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mas.  Killt  :  Secretary  Rusk  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  12.  In 
which  you  ask  about  the  number  of  requests 
for  Vlet-Nam  peace  negotiations  which  our 
Government  had  made  In  the  pMt  4  years. 

I  am  enclosing  an  lUustratlve  chronology 
recently  prepared  In  the  Department.  It 
lists  efforts  made  by  ourselves  and  others  to 
engage  Hanoi  In  negotiations  over  the  last  4 
years.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it 
catalogues  the  principal  efforts  made  directly 
or  through  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  tabulate  the 
number  of  peace  requests  which  we  have 
made.    They  are  continuous,  since  we  lose  no 


opportunity  to  Indicate  our  desire  for  nego- 
tiations or  to  scrutinize  and  to  pursue  the 
sllgbtest  indication  9t  any  interest  in  Hanoi, 
no  matter  how  tranaltory.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  number  at  such  efforts,  ranging 
from  confidential  diplomatic  contacts  to 
major  public  attempts  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations, easily  run  Into  the  hundreds. 

I  hope  this  informallon  is  useful  to  you. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  nssistunce.  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

DoiotAS  Mac^rthir  II, 
A.isUtant   Secretary  jor  Congressional 
Relations 
Enclosure:    Docun»ent    entitled    "Negotia- 
tion Attempts  on  Viet-Nam." 

Negotiation  AtIempts  on  Vietnam 
Since  1960.  when  ^'o^th  Viet-Nam  sharply 
Intensified  Its  attempts  to  take  over  the 
government  and  people  of  South  Viet-Nam 
the  United  States  and  other  governments 
have  made  numerous  efforts  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  interrelated  disputes 
In  Southeast  Asia.  These  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  through  various  channels  and 
over  varying  peruxlt;  of  time  .^ny  one  of 
these  overtures  or  iaiti.-itives  might  have  led 
to  progress  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Vlet-Nam  conflict  had  they  met  with 
anything  but  rejection  or  silence  in  Hanoi 
and  Peiplng,  or  wtth  prompt  violation  of 
such  agreements  a,-;  it  was  possible  to^  reach 
July  1962:  The  United  States  participated 
In  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos  and  ac- 
cepted an  agreenieiKt  providing  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  thfit  aoiintry.  However.  North 
Vietnamese  combat  troops  remained  in  Laos 
in  violation  of  the  Agreement:  this  has  not 
only  menaced  the  seciirily  of  Laos,  but  has 
facilitated  the  infiltration  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese personnel  into  South  Viet-Nam  througli 
Laos,  also  In  vloliitlon  of  the  Agreement. 

May  1964:  Tlie  UN  Security  Council  con- 
sidertt  a  Cambodliin  complaint  of  South 
Vietnamese  armed  incursions  Into  Cam- 
bodl:tn  territory.  The  United  States  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  UN-sponsored  peacekeeping  or  observa- 
tion group  to  stabilize  conditions  In  the 
border  area.  A  Mis^on  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil visited  Cambodia  and  South  Viet-Nam  and 
reported  to  the  Council  that  such  a  group 
might  well  prove  useful  in  this  regard.  Hanoi 
and  Peiplng  condemned  even  this  limited  UN 
Involvement  in  the  Vlet-Nam  situation." 

August  1964:  The  United  States  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese torp>edo  boat  attacks  against  US 
naval  vessels  in  international  waters  and 
the  defensive  measures  undertaken  by  the 
United  States.  Tli«  United  States  supported 
the  Council's  InvitBtlon  to  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  and  the  Korth  Vietnamese  author- 
ities to  furnish  Information  to  the  Council 
relating  to  the  TJnlted  States  complaint. 
The  Republic  of  VUt-Nam  indicated  its  read- 
iness to  cooperate  fully  with  Security  Coun- 
cil. However,  the  Korth  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Minister  replied  on  August  19  iS  5907)  that 
the  Vlet-Nam  problem  was  not  within  the 
competence  of  ttie  Security  Council  and 
that  his  Governmtnt  would  be  obliged  to 
consider  any  decltlons  by  the  Council  as 
"null  and  void." 

February  20.  19«5:  The  United  Kingdom 
proposed  to  the  Sottet  Union  that  the  British 
and  Soviets  undertake  as  Geneva  Co-Chalr- 
men  to  explore  th*  basis  of  a  possible  Vlet- 
Nam  settlement  with  all  the  countries  par- 
ticipating In  the  Geneva  Conference.  The 
United  States  supported  this  approach,  but 
the  Soviet  Union  •as  unwilliilg  to  cooperate 
in  seeking  the  views  of  the  parties  concerned 
regarding  grounds  tor  .t  settlement. 

April  1.  1965:  Seventeen  non-aligned  na- 
tions delivered  an  iippeal  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion In  Vlet-Nam  ttirough  negotiations  with- 
out preconditions.  The  United.  States  on 
April    8   replied   welcoming   this   appeal   and 


Indicating  our  agreement  with  Its  principles. 
North  Vlet-Nam  rejected  it,  characterizing  as 
"Inappropriate"  any  approach  other  than 
that  based  on  Its  own  preconditions.  Includ- 
ing the  prior  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and 
acceptance  of  the  program  for  South  Vlet- 
Nam  of  the  Hanoi-dominated  National 
Liberation  Proiil. 

April  7,  1965:  Speaking  In  Baltimore  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  enter  Into  "unconditional 
di.scussions"  with  the  other  governments 
concerned  in  the  Viet-Nam  problem.  Tlie 
response  from  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  was  to  label 
this  proposal  as  a  "hoax"  and  a  'big  swindle  ' 
April  1965:  It  was  reported  that  the  UN 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  might  visit  cer- 
tain capitals,  including  Hanoi  and  Feiping  to 
discu.ss  the  prospects  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Viet-Nam.  The  United  States  con- 
sistently has  supported  an  active  peacemak- 
Inging  role  by  the  Secretary  General.  How- 
ever, the  Peoples  Daily,  official  organ  of  the 
Peiplng  regime,  reiterated  that  "the  Viet- 
Nam  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  Nations  •  •  •  no  meddling  by  the 
U.N.  Is  called  for  nor  will  it  be  tol- 
erated •  •  •."  Hanoi  stated  that  any  ap- 
proach tending  to  secure  UN  intervention  in 
the  Viet-Nam  situation  was  "inappropriate." 
April  1965:  The  British  Government  sent 
a  distinguished  statesman,  Patrick  Gordon- 
Walker,  to  visit  interested  countries  and  ex- 
plore once  again  the  basis  for  a  settlement  in 
Vlet-Nam.  Although  he  was  able  to  visit  a 
number  of  countries  In  Southeast  Asia.  Pei- 
plng and  Hanoi  declined  to  receive  him. 

April  1965:  The  Indian  Government  put 
forward  a  proposal  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities by  both  sides,  the  policing  of  Ijorders 
by  an  Afro-Asian  patrol  force,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  present  boundaries  In  Viet-Nam 
so  long  as  the  Vietnamese  people  desire.  The 
United  States  received  this  proposal  with 
Interest  and  has  discussed  it  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  Hanoi  and  Peiping  h.ue 
rejected  the  proposal 

May  13-17,  1965:  The  United  States  sus- 
pended  Its  bombing  operations  against  North 
Viet-Nam.  This  suspension  was  made  known 
to  the  other  side  to  see  if  tliere  might  be  a 
response  in  kind.  Instead,  this  effort  tor 
peace  was  denounced  in  Hanoi  as  a  "worn- 
out  trick '  and  In  Peiplng  as  a  "swindle" 
This  harsh  reaction  was  fully  known  belore 
the  air  operations  were  resumed. 

June  1965:  The  Canadian  representative  on 
the  International  Control  Commission  for 
Vlet-Nam  discussed  the  posslblUUes  for  peace 
with  representatives  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  In  Hanoi.  The  Canadian  Foreign 
Minister  concluded  as  a  result  of  these  talks 
that  his  country's  peace  overtures  had  not 
gained  the  support  of  North  Vlet-Nam  and 
Communist  China. 

June  1965:  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Commonwealth  nations  initiated  a  plan  for 
a  special  Mission  to  visit  the  capitals  of  the 
countries  Involved  to  "explore  the  circum- 
stances In  which  a  conference  might  be  held 
to  end  the  fighting  in  Viet-Nam."  The 
United  States  and  South  Vlet-Nam  Immedi- 
ately welcomed  the  Commonwealth  Initiative. 
Peiplng's  response  was  to  call  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  a  "nitwit  making  trouble  for  him- 
self"; Hanoi  apparently  rejected  the  proposed 
visit  In  a  broadcast  on  July  1. 

June  25,  1965:  Speaking  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  Anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  UN  Charter,  President 
Johnson  called  upon  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  "individually  and  collectively,  to 
bring  to  the  table  those  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  war.  We  will  support  your 
efforts,  as  we  support  effective  action  by  any 
agent  or  agency  of  these  United  Nations." 

July  9-13.  1965:  Mr.  Harold  Davles.  a 
Junior  Minister  of  the  British  Government, 
visited  Hanoi  during  this  period  to  explore 
the  willingness  of  the  North  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment to  receive  the  Commonwealth  Mis- 
sion referred  to  above.    Prime  Minister  Wil- 


son reported  on  July  15  that  Mr.  Davles  was 
unable  to  obUln  any  agreement  by  Hanoi 
lo  receive  a  Commonwealth  Mission  and 
found  a  conviction  among  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  their  chances  of  victory  were  too 
imminent  to  induce  them  to  forsake  the 
b.utlefleld   for  the  conference  table. 

July  28.  1965:  President  Johnson,  in  a  let- 
ter to  UN  SecreUry  General  U  Thant,  relt- 
er.^ted  his  hope  that  "members  of  the  UN, 
individually  and  collectively,  will  use  their 
influence  to  bring  to  the  negotiating  table 
M  governments  involved  in  an  attempt  to 
n.iU  all  aggression  and  evolve  a  peaceful 
<;,iUition." 

July  30.  1965 :  In  a  letter  to  the  UN  Security 
Council  President.  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  noted  that  responsibility  to  per- 
sist in  the  search  for  peace  weighs  especially 
upon  the  Members  of  the  Security  Council. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  continued  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready,  as  in  the  past, 
10  collaborate  unconditionally  with  Members 
of  the  Security  Council  In  the  search  for  an 
acceptable  formula  to  restore  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  Southeast  Asia.  The  United  States, 
he  said,  "hopes  the  Members  of  the  Council 
somehow  find  the  means  to  respond  effective- 
ly to  the  challenge  raised  by  the  state  of 
affairs"  in  that  area. 

August  2,  1965:  The  Indian  Yugoslav  com- 
munique calling  for  a  conference  on  Viet- 
Nain  met  with  condemnation  by  NHAN  DAN 
of  the  Tlto-Shaslrl  talks  and  a  personal 
North  Vietnamese  attack  on  Tito. 

Augtist  4.  1965:  A  Nhan  Dan  commentary 
said  President  Johnson's  approval  to  third 
party  peace  initiatives  in  Viet-Nam  aimed 
at  misleading  an  unwitting  public:  it  de- 
nounced Tito  and  Shastri  as  "accomplices  of 
the  US,"  and  said  UN  efforts  to  bring  peace 
in  Viet-Nam  would  fail. 

August  24.  1965:  British  Labor  Peer  Lord 
Brockway  said  the  North  Vietnamese  Ambas- 
sador in  Moscow  and  the  Front  representative 
had  told  him  withdrawal  of  US  troops  was 
not  a  pre-conditioii  to  negotiations.  The 
two  Vietnamese  issued  denials. 

October  4.  1965:  In  Interviews  with 
Mainichi  and  a  U.AR  press  delegation,  North 
Vietnamese  Premier  Pliam  Van  Dong  stated 
he  h<id  no  intention  of  negoti.iting  with  the 
US  under  present  circumstances. 

November  4,  1965:  Nhan  Dan  November  4 
rejected  Tito's  call  for  a  halt  in  US  bombing 
of  North  Vlet-Nam,  implementation  of  the 
1954  agreements  and  an  invitation  to  the 
NFUSV  to  join  talks. 

November  17.  1965:  Ho  Chi  Minh  told  eight 
American  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  had  writ- 
ten him  soliciting  his  views  on  a  Viet-Nam 
settlement  that  US  declarations  of  Its  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  are  "but  deceitful  talk" 
because  US  jwlicy  is  "to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength  .  .  .  '  He  s:iid  the  DRV 
four  points  represent  the  'most  correct  way 
to  a  peaceful  settlement." 

December  9.  1965:  London  proposed  a  12 
nation  appeal  to  North  Viet-Nam  to  stop  the 
fighting  and  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement 
North  Viet-Nam  rejected  the  proposal  in  a 
December  17  Foreign  Ministry  statement  ac- 
cusing the  British  of  attempting  to  provide 
conditions  for  UN  intervention  in  Viet-Nam. 
December  18,  1965:  A  (North)  Viet-N.im 
News  Agency  commentary  on  the  La  Pira- 
Fanfani  negotiating  initiative  described  as 
"sheer  groundless  fabrications  '  reports  that 
Hanoi  w.is  putting  out  peace  feelers  and  said 
the  four  points  are  the  only  b-.isis  for  settle- 
ment of  the  Viet-Nam  problem. 

December  19.  1965:  Nhan  Dan  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army's  Quan  Doi  Nhan 
Dan  both  carried  editorials  expressed  deter- 
mination to  "frustrate  the  US  peace  talks 
scheme." 

December  28.  1965:  At  Christmas,  Pope 
Paul  VI  publicly  appealed  for  a  truce  In  Viet- 
Nam  during  the  holiday  season  and  efforts 
by  all  parties  to  move  toward  negotiations: 
he    addressed    a    similar    appeal    to    Hand 


through  private  channels.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  re- 
pUed  with  a  message  charging  that  US  lead- 
ers "want  war  and  not  peace"  and  that  talk 
about  "unconditional  negotiations"  is  a 
"maneuver  to  cover  up"  plans  for  fvirther 
"war  intensification  and  extension.  " 

January,  1966:  The  US  continued  until 
January  31  the  patise  in  bombing  of  North 
Viet-Nam  Initiated  at  Christmas,  and  dis- 
patched Governors  Harriman  and  Williams 
and  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  missions  to 
seek  diplomatic  channels  to  Hanoi  for  nego- 
tiations and  to  exphiln  the  US  position. 
Hanoi  steadily  debunked  US  peace  efforts 
throughout  this  period  and  wound  up  re- 
jecting them  in  a  letter  of  January  24  from 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  chiefs  of  state. 

January  12.  1966:  The  North  Vietnamese 
Army  paper  Quan  Doi  Nhan  Dan  declared 
that"  It  was  "absurd"  that  "other  proposals" 
like  the  US  fourteen  points  on  Viet-Nam  be 
discussed.  If  the  US  accepts  the  Geneva 
agreements,  it  should  accept  the  DRV  four 
points,  which  are  their  sum  and  substance, 
the  paper  said. 

January  13.  1966:  Following  a  meeting  be- 
tween Algeria's  President  Boumedienne  and 
the  NFLSV  representative  in  Algiers,  the 
omcial  Algerian  news  agency  reported  that 
the  NFLSV  has  rejected  US  peace  offers  made 
through  intermediaries. 

Februarv  15  1966:  The  North  Vietnamese 
Ambassador  in  Cairo  said  Hanoi  could  not 
accept  the  Somali  propasal  for  an  Afro-Asian 
committee  of  good  olf.ces  and  a  conference 
on  Viet-Nam  because  Its  implementation 
amounted  to  interference  in  internal  Viet- 
n.imese  alTalrs. 

March  21.  1966:  Tlie  NFLSV  spokesman  In 
Algiers  denied  welcoming  a  March  9  peace 
appeal  by  U  Thant,  caUing  It  a  service  to 
"US  imperialism." 

March  31.  1966:  Vietnamese  Workers  Party 
First  Secretary  Le  Duan  told  the  23rd  Con- 
gress of  the  CPSU  that  the  US  is  using  "false 
diplomatic  tricks"  and  "only  paying  lip 
service  to  peace." 

April  7  and  8.  1966:  The  North  Vietnamese 
organs  Nhan  Dan  and  Hoc  Tap  reiterated 
that  the  four  poiiils  represent  Hanoi's  funda- 
mental position,  that  they  must  be  accepted 
in  toto.  and  that  tliey  cannot  be  mixed  up 
with  the  US  fourteen  points. 

April  20,  1966:  Takechiyo  Matsuda,  Japa- 
nese LDP  member,  stated  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  re- 
jected his  proposal  to  visit  Hanoi  in  a  private 
capacity  to  discuss  peace  prospects.  Ho  said 
the  time  was  not  right. 

April  23,  1966:  A  Hanoi  radio  commentary 
described  Senator  Mansfieids  April  18  pro- 
posal (that  the  US  Hanoi  "elements  In  South 
Vlet-Nam'  meet  at  a  peace  conternce  in 
some  .(^slan  country)  as  a  "fraudulent  trick 
designed  to  deceive  public  opinion  and  to 
justify  .  .  .  war  expansion."  The  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  .State  had 
endorsed  the  Mansfield   proposal. 

May  5,  1966:  An  article  in  the  Hanoi  weekly 
"Viet-Nam  Courier",  noting  White  House 
endorsement  of  the  Mansfield  proposal,  said 
the  US  has  "put  forward  nothing  new  '  and 
■  does  not  want  to  negotiate  at  all." 

June  14-22.  1966:  Canada's  Ambassador 
C  A.  Ronning  arrived  in  Hanoi  June  14  to 
review  North  Vlet-Nam's  position  on  the 
Viet-Nam  question.  A  Department  of  State 
spokesman  announced  June  22  that  Ronning 
had  found  Hanoi's  attitude  the  same  as  it 
was  in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  January  24  letter.  A 
June  22  commentary  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese paper  Nhan  Dan  described  recent 
US  statements  on  American  re.idiness  for 
peace  in  Vlet-Nam  as  efforts  to  deceive  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Ju'.y  17.  1966:  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  a  public 
address,  denounced  the  US  peace  talks 
swindle"  and  said  there  was  no  alternative 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  four  and  NFLSV 
five  points. 

July  19.  1966:  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Ghandl  on  July  7  made  a  detailed 


proposal  for  negotiations  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Geneva  agreements  and  proposed 
a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
Tlie  North  Vietnamese  Army  paper  July  19  m 
an  article  signed  "Commentator"  offered  a 
detailed  rebuttal  rejecting  the  main  fea- 
tures proposal,  though  not  mentioning  it  by 
name. 

July  23.  1066:  A  Nhan  Dan  commentary 
declared  that  the  DRVs  lour  points  com- 
prise an  indivisible  whole  and  it  said  there 
IS  "no  alternative"  to  the  DRV  and  NFLSV 
four  and  five  point  positions.  Suggestions 
for  a  reconvened  Geneva  conference,  n  de- 
clared, "do  not  deal  with  the  basic  proij. 
letns." 


Senator  Robertson  on  the  Virginia  Her- 
itage— Enduring  Commentary  of  a  Vir- 
ginia Statesman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  31.  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tx)mor- 
low— Thursday.  September  1.  1966 — the 
citizens  of  Elkton.  Va..  who  have  dem- 
onstrated through  the  years  their  ap- 
preciation of.  and  reverence  for.  their 
"Virgiiiia  heritage,  will  mark  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  by  Gov.  Alexander 
Spotswood. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
remarks  made  27  years  aeo  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  ■Virpinia, 
Mr  Robertson,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House,  whose  work  here  will  be  remem- 
bered with  respect  and  regard  and  whose 
contributions  to  the  Nation  and  Virginia 
aie  a  matter  of  record. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  at 
this  time  to  recall  the  remarks  of  A. 
Willis  Robertson  on  that  occasion  of 
more  than  a  quaricr-century  ago  be- 
cause of  thtir  continuing  validity  with 
respect  to  the  significance  of  private  ini- 
tiative in  our  national  history,  and  the 
continuing  quest  for  world  peace. 

In  the  light  of  the  events  of  following 
years.  Senator  Robertson's  address  at 
Elkton.  Va..  merits  reexamination  as  a 
perceptive  commentary  on  the  time  and 
as  a  forecast  of  developing  problems. 

As  it  is  my  present  privilege  to  repre- 
sent the  congressional  district  which  in- 
cludes the  valley  of  Virginia,  an  area 
which  is  home  to  Senator  Robertson,  as 
it  is  to  me,  and  which  he  i-epresented 
with  dedication  and  distinction  in  this 
House  for  14  years  before  moving  to  the 
other  body,  I  am  happy  in  the  circum- 
stance of  this  observance  at  Elkton  to- 
morrow to  pay  tribute  to  the  public  serv- 
ice of  a  great  Virginian,  and  to  bring 
his  words  of  27  years  ago  to  the  notice 
of  the  House. 

Praise  the  Bridge  That  Carries  You  Over 

(Remarks    of    A.    WitLis    Robertson    at    the 

dedication  of  the  new  Highway  Bridge  over 

the  Shenandoah  River  at  Elkton.  Va..  May 

20.  1939) 

Mr.  Chairman  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  accept  the  gracious  Invitation 
of  Elkton  friends  to  ]oin  with  them  today 
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In  the  dedication  of  this  splendid  new  high- 
way bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  River — 
Known  to  the  Indians  as  the  Daughter  of  the 
Stars. 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  for  this  celebra- 
tion because  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grate- 
lul  to  the  people  of  Elkton  who  In  all  of  my 
political  campaigns  have  been  so  kind  and 
generous  to  me.  I  realize  that  not  everyone 
in  this  section  of  Rockingham  has  agreed  one 
hundred  per  cent  either  with  my  political  or 
economic  views,  but  I  desire  on  this  occasion 
to  make  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  given  me  credit  for  being 
frank  and  honest  with  you,  not  promising 
one  thing  and  doing  another,  and  have  given 
credit  for  the  sincerity  of  my  efforts  to  "draw 
the  Thing  as  he  see  It  for  the  God  of  Th'ngs 
»s  They  are."  At  the  conclusion  of  my  irst 
political  contest  in  1915  when  I  was  success- 
ful in  a  hotly-contested,  three-cornered  fight 
for  the  State  Senate,  one  of  my  supporters 
said  to  me;  "Praise  the  bridge  that  carries 
you  over."  Ever  since  that  has  been  a  fixed 
principle  with  me.  In  keeping  with  whi  h  I 
have  on  numerous  occasions,  publicly  as  weU 
as  privately,  expressed  my  appreciation  of  the 
support  that  has  been  given  me  in  Rocking- 
ham, moral  as  well  as  political. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  Join  with  you 
m  dedicating  a  bridge  at  a  point  on  the  Shen- 
andoah River  which  was  first  crossed  by  a 
white  man  in  1716— Governor  Spotswood  .mi 
his  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe.  Tl-.e 
account  of  that  memorable  trip  has  ever  l)een 
for  me  a  fascinating  page  in  Virginia's  Co- 
lonial history,  and  more  especially  becauie  m 
the  Governor's  exploring  party,  according  to 
Caruthers"  account,  wos  one  of  my  ances:ors, 
Dudley  Diggs,  as  well  as  William  Byrd.  an- 
cestor of  our  distinguished  Junior  Senator. 
This  Intrepid  band  set  out  In  August,  1716, 
from  Germanna  on  the  banks  of  the  Rapl- 
dan,  the  home  of  Governor  Spotswood. 
which  during  my  boyhood  was  owned  bj  my 
grandfather.  After  a  Journey  of  three  weeks 
the  Governor  and  his  party  reached  the  top 
of  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains  at  a  point  now 
called  Swift  Run  Gap  from  whence  they 
viewed  for  the  first  time  the  panorama  of  this 
glorious  Valley.  So  enthused  were  they  over 
the  discovery  of  such  a  rich  and  fertile  area 
Governor  Spotswood,  as  reported  by  one  his- 
torian, proposed  a  series  of  toasts  In  honor 
of  the  King  and  members  of  the  royal  famiiy, 
and  after  each  toast  a  volley  was  fired. 

I  propose  today  a  toast  to  Henry  G.  Shir- 
ley, the  best  highway  engineer  In  the  United 
States,  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  of  skill,  a  man 
Of  Indomitable  courage,  who  In  the  brief 
space  of  some  seventeen  years  has  lifted  Vir- 
ginia out  of  the  mud,  has  spanned  her  flow- 
ing streams,  has  built  for  the  Old  Dominion 
a  state  highway  system  the  equal  of  that  of 
any  other  SUte  of  the  Union  and  has  accom- 
plished those  results  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  But  be  It  remembered  that  chief 
credit  for  Virginia's  sound  fiscal  policies  Is 
due  to  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd. 

After  firing  a  volley  in  honor  of  Mr.  Shir- 
ley. I  would  propose  a  toast  in  honor  of 
Wade  Massie,  who  has  been  with  him  from 
the  start  in  this  great  undertaking,  to  Sena- 
tor East  and  to  each  and  every  other  member 
of  the  State  Highway  Commission  who  has 
contributed  his  share  to  this  splendid 
achievement.  Under  a  bill  passed  in  1916 
a  commission  was  appointed,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  a  member,  to  lay  out  a 
State  highway  system.  That  was  the  first 
year  of  Federal  aid  to  State  highways,  the 
aid  being  limited  to  roads  designated  as  a 
pjrt  of  a  State  highway  system.  No  Consti- 
tutional authority  as  yet  has  been  found 
for  some  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  during  the  past  six  years,  but  the 
authority  for  appropriations  for  public  roads 
rests  upon  the  Constitutional  grant  to  the 
Congress  to  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads,  as  well  as  the  additional  grant  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense.    The  re- 


port of  that  Commission  was  submitted  to 
and  adopted  by  th«  General  Assembly  In 
1918.  setting  up  a  State  highway  system  of 
4,000  miles.  When  Mr.  Shirley  assiimed 
office  on  July  1,  1912  we  had  in  our  State 
highway  system  4.10*  miles  of  road,  at  least 
three-fourths  of  which  was  not  hard  sur- 
faced and  only  1  9QC  miles  of  which  were 
being  maintained.  At  that  time  many 
EUeams  were  crossed  by  ferry  it  Indeed  they 
could  be  crossed  ao  all,  and  many  of  the 
bridges  were  one-way  iiridges.  unsafe  for  a 
load  in  excess  of  5  tens. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending;  September  30. 
1923  the  total  monej'  available  for  all  high- 
way purposes  was  o«ly  nine  million  dollars, 
which  included  »70a.doo  to  go  to  the  coun- 
ties as  suite  aid  and  « 1.690.000  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Aet  sponsored  by  me  in 
1920  and  later  called  the  Roberuson  Act, 
allowing  the  State  t«  borrow  from  the  coun- 
ties money  on  certificates  of  Indebtedness 
for  road  building.  Ii  is  of  Interest  to  me 
that  the  most  outstanding  project  built 
under  the  Robert?ot  Act  was  the  beautiful 
bridge  across  the  jtappahannock  River  at 
Tapp.ihannock  n.iraied  for  my  good  friend 
and  Senate  Colleagiie.  the  Honorable  Tom 
Downing.  I 

In  that  day  the  hittle  red  schoolhouse" 
was  the  rule  and  no^  the  exception  and  only 
the  faithful  few  attended  the  rural  church 
In  the  wli.ter  montljs.  How  well  I  remember 
as  a  boy  of  only  ttn  attending  a  country 
church  in  winter  to  hear  a  missionary  lately 
returned  from  Africl.  Naturally  I  envisioned 
his  escape  from  liotts  and  the  other  mighty 
beasts  of  the  farestS  only  to  hear  him  open 
his  remarks  v.-lth  tlipe  suitement  that  he  had 
encountered  more  dftnger  in  traveling  twelve 
ir.lles  to  reach  t'ne  church  than  he  had  ex- 
perienced In  five  yaiirs  in  Africa. 

Now  we  have  in  o«ir  State  highway  primary 
svstPin.  9.432  miles,  of  which  8,067  are  hard 
surfaced.    Including:   105    miles   of    four-lane 
road  and  bridges  amd  331  miles  of  three-lane 
road  and  bridges     In  the  secondary  system 
likewise   under   the   State   Highway   Depart- 
ment are  36.356  milts  of  which  4.535  are  hard 
surfaced.     In  the  jtrimary  system  there  are 
1.789  bridges  over  30  feet  In  length,  many  of 
which   are  splendid  examples   of  the  bridge 
builder's  art.  and  In  the  secondary  system, 
4.111  over  20  feet  la  length.    For  the  current 
fiscal  year  funds  afallable  for  road  work  In 
Virginia  are  estimated  at  approximately  $26.- 
000.000.     Good   roafls.  churches  and   schools 
are  the  blessed  trinity  of  an  era  dedicated  to 
social     and     economic     advancement.     The 
modern  and  efflclent  consolidated  school  fol- 
lowed and  did  not  precede  our  State  road 
building  program.     Not  all  have  at?reed  with 
Mr.    Shirley's   poUcf   of   pressing   forward   to 
the  goal  of  a  hlghwsy  system  that  gave  prece- 
dent to  the  main  srteries  of  travel  and  de- 
signed to  move  an  pver-lncreaslng  volume  of 
commercial  as  well  as  tourist  traffic  !n  a  safe 
and  direct  manner,  but  I  dare  say  there  are 
but    few   in   Virginia   today   who   would   not 
gladly  unite  with  \ls  in  saying  of  Mr.  Shirley: 
"Praise  the  bridge  that  carries  you  over." 

Contrary  to  genafal  impression  the  visit  of 
Governor  Spotswo^  to  this  section  of  Vir- 
ginia was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tlii.g  and  developing  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  Investigating 
the  feasibility  of  t|ie  construction  of  a  series 
of  forts  through  Western  Virginia,  which 
then  extended  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  for  plotection  of  the.  British 
colonies  from  the  French  and  Indians.  Had 
Governor  Spotswo«d  erected  a  bridge  at  this 
spot  across  the  Shenandoah  River  In  1716.  it 
would  have  been  tor  military  purposes.  Or 
else  after  he  became  the  Virginia  head  of  a 
private  company  folding  a  lease  to  operate 
post  offices  in  VirEniia  it  might  have  been 
for  postal  purpo.'^e*. 

In  mv  study  of  tue  early  history  of  bridges 
I  find  that  they  wtre  bxUlt  primarily  for  the 
purposes    of    war    instead    of    for    the    more 


constructive  purposes  of  peace.  Every  school- 
boy  Is  familiar  with  the  remarkable  leat 
of  Xerxes  in  throwing  a  pontoon  bridge 
over  a  mile-long  across  the  Hellespont  in 
order  that  his  invading  army  might  reach 
Greece.  Every  schoolboy  has  thrilled  to 
Macaulay's  account  of  Horatlus  holding  the 
far  end  of  Pons  Subliclus  while  the  consuls 
of  Rome  h?wed  down  the  beams  of  the  bridge 
to  stave  oH  attack. 


"Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius. 
The  captain  of  the  gate; 
'To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
De.ith  Cometh  soon  or  late, 
And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods?'  " 

From  the  days  of  the  cave  man  who  fouiitl 
a  tree  fallen  across  the  stream  and  used  It 
as  a  bridge,  vintll  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  bridges  were  built  primarily 
for  the  use  of  invading  armies.  Commerce 
moved  on  the  broad  bosom  of  stately  rivers: 
highways  and  bridges  were  built  for  the  Iron 
heel  of  war  or  for  the  better  administration 
of  a  conqtiered  area.  In  the  days  of  the 
"glory  that  was  Rome"  the  area  being  ad- 
ministered by  that  one  city  was  approxi- 
m;itely  that  of  the  United  States  with  a  total 
population  of  about  130.000.000.  Tlie  Rom- 
ans not  only  were  great  law-givers  but  were 
great  builders  of  highways  and  bridges  some 
of  which  still  stand  as  enduring  monuments 
to  Roman  skill  and  the  provision  of  Roman 
law  that  if  a  highway  engineer  did  a  poor 
Job  he  lost  his  head  as  well  as  his  Job. 

But  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
tliere  had  been  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
a  Brldjje  Builder  of  a  new  and  different  type: 
One  who  sought  to  teach  us  how  to  bridge 
the  chasm  of  Ignorance  and  superstition,  to 
bridge  sclflshne.ss,  cruelty,  and  the  Inhu- 
manity of  man  to  man,  to  bridge  blood- 
stained battle  fields  to  the  Land  of  Perpetual 
Peace. 

Our  Colonial  ancestors  knew  how  to  build 
the  bridi;es  of  life.  Thomas  JeJTerson  was 
probably  the  most  versatile  man  Virginia 
has  ever  produced  and  unquestionably  our 
greatest  philosopher.  To  me  it  has  always 
been  a  significant  fact  that  Jeffers<3n.  trjly 
great  In  many  fields  of  accomplishment, 
asked  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  for  J'J.=t 
three  bridges  that  he  built — the  bridge  fi  im 
servUtide  to  the  freedom  of  the  body,  ti.e 
Declaration  of  Independence;  the  bridge  fruni 
the  darkness  of  a  benighted  Intellect  to  the 
broad  noonday  of  a  clear  and  radiant  mind, 
the  University  of  Virginia — capstone  to  a 
great  pvibllc  edvicational  system;  and  the 
bridge  from  the  tyranny  over  man's  soul  to 
freedom  of  heart  and  conscience,  the  sta'ir.e 
for  religious  liberty  in  Virginia.  And  what 
a  bridge  to  the  "Lrfind  of  the  Free  and  the 
Home  of  the  Brave"  did  those  patriots  con- 
struct at  Philadelphia— the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates! 

I  sometimes  fear  that  since  the  close  of  the 
World  War  our  bridge  building  has  been  too 
much  of  the  Steel  and  stone  variety.  I  will 
admit  that  we  can  truthfully  say: 

"Tliey  have  builded  magnificent  bridges 
Where  the  nation's  highways  go; 
O'er  periloxis  mountain  ridges 
And  where  great  rivers  flow. 
And  wherever  a  link  was  needed  between  th« 

new  and  the  known 
They  have  left  their  marks  of  Progress. 
In  Iron  and  steel  and  stone. 
There  was  never  a  land  too  distant, 
Nor  ever  a  way  too  wide. 
But  some  man's  mind,  insistent. 
Reached  out  to  the  other  side. 
They  cleared  the  way,  those  heroes,  for  tn« 

march  of  future  years 
The  march  was  Civilization — and  they  wer« 

its  pioneers." 


But  those  same  pioneers,  trained  In  the 
Calvtnlstlc  doctrine:  "Without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  Is  no  remlBSion",  built  each 
for  himself  the  bridge  of  hard  work  and 
self-sacrifice  to  the  far  shore  of  economic 
security.  He  did  not  expect  nor  did  he  ask 
the  Government  to  build  for  him  a  personal 
bridge  to  the  more  abundant  life.  Those 
pioneers  did  not  dedicate  their  glorious  hymn 
■come  thou  fount  of^jery  blessing,  tune  my 
heart  to  sing  thy  praise"  to  the  dispensers 
of  Federal  bounties. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  Congress  has 
been  busllv  engaged  in  the  building  of  eco- 
nomic bridges.     With  the  best  of  Intentions 
we  have  fabricated  various  and  sundry  laws 
de-igned  to  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  selected  groups.     But  we  should  frankly 
admit  that  if  the  practical  effect  of  bridges 
of  that  type  Is  to  shift  the  hardships  of  life 
from  the  backs  of  one  group  to  those  of  an- 
other the  essential  quality  of  such   bridges 
Ls  changed  in  degree  but  not  In  kind  from 
the  bridges  of  the  Roman  Emperors  used  by 
their  armies  to  bring  slaves  to  the  Palatine 
Hills  and  tribute  to  the  Roman  coffers.    Some 
of  the  old  Roman  Senators  living  in  palatial 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome  had  as  mai^y 
as  20.000  slaves.    The  struggle  to  gain  power 
and  influence  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the 
hardships  of  labor  to  the  backs  of  others  Is 
as  old  as  the  human  race.    No  law  that  Con- 
cress  can  pass  can  change  or  repeal  the  law 
laid  down  to  Adam  and  Eve  when  driven  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
Shalt  thou  eat  bread,  'til  thou  return  unto 
the  ground."    If  we  eat,  someone  must  labor. 
If  we  accumulate  wealth,  someone  must  work. 
There  Is  no   bridge   back   to  the   Garden    of 
Eden   and    no    substitute    for    labor    In    the 
creation  of  wealth  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living.    "Yet  the  Congress  at  this  moment  Is 
confronted  with  the  demand  that  we  extract 
by  means  of  a  2"-    Federal  Sales  Tax.  from 
those  who  are  laboring  and   producing,  the 
aggregate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  billion  dollars 
per  year  In  addition  to  present  Federal  sales 
taxes  that  produce  a  billion  dollars  annually 
and  the  sales  taxes  of  some  27  States.    This 
twelve   or   thirteen   billion   dollars   of   addi- 
tional   tax    money    is    to    be    distributed    to 
those  of  our  population  who  are  sixty  years 


of  age  or  more  on  the  condition  that  they 
thereafter  cease  from  gainful  employment, 
and  on  the  theory  that  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth.  Tax  experts  estimate  that 
already  government  Is  Imposing  on  the  work- 
ing man  concealed  taxes  that  consume  15''<; 
of  his  cash  Income. 

A  I  have  previously  indicated,  the  years 
immediately  following  the  World  War  were 
devoted  to  the  building  of  prosperity 
bridges— a  grassly  materialistic  age.  Then 
came  the  big  depression,  since  which  time 
cur  thoughts  have  been  centered  on  recov- 
ery, but  largely  a  recovery  of  material  things. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  recovery  of 
moral  fiber,  to  the  recovery  of  Independence 
and  self-reliance,  to  recovery  of  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneers— the  spirit  of  those  who  dis- 
covered this  Valley  In  1716;  the  spirit  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  Pennsylvania  Germans  who 
shortly  thereafter  came  down  to  settle  and 
develop  it.  The  national  deficit  In  those 
qualities  of  heart  should  give  us  as  great 
concern  as  the  deficits  in  our  national 
budget. 

And  certainly  all  of  us  should  be  concerned 
over  our  Inability  to  build  a  bridge  to  peace. 
Tlie  Prince  of  Peace   gave  us  the  plans  and 
specifications  nearly  2.000  years  ago.  but  no 
nation  has  ever  been  able  to  build  a  bridge 
that   will   carry   us   over   to   the  Land   where 
Perpetual     Peace     hath     spread     her     white 
wings.     We    fought    against    autocracy    with 
the  vain  hope  that  it  would  be  a  war  to  end 
wars.     We  framed  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  Kellogg  Pact,  but  we  can't  praise  those 
bridges  because  they  did  not  carry  us  over. 
We  are  not  only  still   paying  for  the  World 
War  that  was  fought,  but.  as  Secretary  Hull 
recently  said,  "the  world  is  now  engaged  in 
paying  "for  a  war  that  has  not  been  fought." 
Until  the  threat  of  that  impending  struggle 
has  been  lifted  from  our  minds  and  hearts 
we  win  continue  to  have  billion  dollar  de- 
fense  bills;    we   will   continue   to  have   sub- 
sidles  for  agriculture  In  lieu  of  free  and  open 
foreign  markets  for  surplus  production;   we 
will  continue  to  have  relief  Jobs  of  Govern- 
ment-made work:   we  will  continue  to  have 
group    struggles    to    shift    the    hardships    of 
life  from  one  group  of  shoulders  to  those  of 
another. 


We  have,  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
had   for   many    years,   a   standard   of   living 
higher   than   that   of   any   other   country   In 
the  world.     The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  we  can  always 
have  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  country  of  the  world,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  this  theory  is  sound.    Certainly, 
it  is  not  sound  if  any  considerable  percentage 
of  the  population  is  looking  to  the  Govern- 
ment  to  provide   it.      -Go  West'   was  Horace 
Greeley's   advice   to  the  young  men   of   his 
dav.  but  we  have  already  gone  west  and  no 
loiiger    Is    there    free    land    for    either    the 
migrant  farm  labrorer  or  the  city  worker  out 
of    a    job.      The    development    of    rich    coal 
fields,  the  discovery  of  rich  oil  wells  brought 
in  new  wealth,  but  in  the  future  we  cannot 
safelv  depend  upon  tapping  new  and  hitherto 
undeveloped  natural  resources.    Farm  chem- 
istry may  discover  new  wealth  in  cornstalks 
and    other   farm    products   now   wasted,    or 
means  for  the  profitable  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles from  soy  beans  or  other  vegetable  crops, 
but  that  is  speculative     We  car.  now  sit  by 
our   own    fireside   and   hear   the   message    of 
Hitler  to  the  German  people  at  the  time  it 
is  delivered.    And  by  the  same  token  we  can 
read  the  economic  effect  of  what  he  proposes 
to  do  on   the  ticker  tape   In   every  brokers 
office.    In  a  word,  the  whole  world  is  now  one 
economic  unit.     All  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
making  sacrifices  and  It  Is  not  clear  to  me 
how  we  can  avoid  making  sacrifices.     Under 
the   leadership   of   Napoleon   the   people    of 
France    made    sacrifices    for    the    dream    of 
Napoleon  to  bring  peace  to  Europe  through 
the   domination   of   all   European    countries 
bv  the  French  armies.     But  Waterloo  proved 
the  fallacy  of  a  peace  based  upon  the  sword 
And    If   Mr.   Hitler   seeks  to   bring   peace   to 
Germany   In   the   same   manner   he   likewise 
wnll  meet  his  Waterloo     Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  without  peace  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory   standard    of    living    either    here    or 
abroad    and    to    achieve    peace    sacrifices    of 
some  tvpe  must  be  made. 

When  we  find  a  way  to  build  the  bridge  of 
pe.ace  that  will  carry  us  over  we  will  have 
lifted  the  shadows  from  the  road  ahead  and 
can  say  In  the  dying  words  of  otir  great 
Stonewall  Jackson;  "Let  us  cross  over  the 
river  and  rest  In  the  shade  of  the  trees." 


SENATE 

TuiRSD.w,  Seitemijkh  1,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Lester  K.  'Welch,  minister,  Christ 
Methodist  Church,  'Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Our  Father,  in  this  destined  fraught 
hour  in  our  national  life,  we  pause  to 
hear  what  Thy  spirit  hath  to  say  to  our 
minds  at  his  time.  We  would  be  atten- 
tive to  Thy  voice.  We  would  be  sensitive 
to  Thy  will.  We  would  be  obedient  to 
Thy  command,  and  we  would  ask  no 
favor  or  glory  other  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  that  which  is  right. 

We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Thou  art 
forever  calling  us  to  new  and  greater  ex- 
panding horizons  of  service.  Grant  us 
that  unanimity  of  spirit  that  makes  all 
men  brothers  in  their  search  for  the 
nobler  life.  Bless  us  in  our  common  task 
to  fashion  a  better  America,  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  our  children's  children  and 
those  who  are  yet  unbom. 

To  this  cause,  our  Father,  we  conse- 
crate ovirselves  afresh  In  the  great  con- 


fidence that  He  who  has  led  us  safely 
thus  far  shall  surely  lead  us  on.  In  the 
name  of  Christ,  His  Son,  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
August  31,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
Public  Law  88-606,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
point«d  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon,  vice  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  New  York, 

excused. 

The  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S,  3418)  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  «75  Stat.  612),  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  2338"  to 
auiiioi-ize  the  erection  of  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Gen.  John  J. 
Pei-shing,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  4861)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  Boulder  County, 
Colo.,  to  W.  F.  Stover. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HFt.  12723.  An  act  to  amend  section  612 
(h»  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines to  veterans  receiving  additional  pen- 
sion under  old  pension  law  provisions  based 
on  need  for  regular  aid  and  attendance;  and 

H.R.  15963.  An  act  to  eetablish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  BILLfi  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
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the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

S.  3 155.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions lor  tbe  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance »1th  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE   BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

H.R.  12723.  An  act  to  amend  section  61  Uh) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provlcii!  for 
the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medicines  to 
veterans  receiving  additional  pension  under 
old  pension  law  provisions  based  on  need 
for  regular  aid  and  attendance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  I>at>or  and  Public  Welfare. 

HJl.  15963.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Authorization  or  the  Appropriation  of  an 
Increased  Contribution  by  the  UrriTED 
States  for  Support  of  the  Internation.\l 
bubeau  fob  the  publication  of  cvsto.ms 

TARIirS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  tran.?- 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  an  increased 
contribution  by  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  (with  :in  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report   or  Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  ch.irges  for 
Government -owned  quarters  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe.  Alaska,  Public  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  WeJfare. 
dated  August  1966  (with  an  acconripanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  the  Peace 
Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace  Corp.-;, 
Washington,  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  De- 
partment, during  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  ok  Expiration  or  License  Issued 
Under  Federal  Power  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  expiration  of  a 
license  issued  to  the  Empire  District  Electric 
Co.,  under  the  Federal  Power  Act.  as  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIBE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3895.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purXKises    (Rept.  No.   1585). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  3675.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  th#  determintition  of  the 
amounts  of  claims  of  national.?  of  the  United 
States  against  tlv  Chinese  Communl.st 
regime  (Rept.  No.  1586 1. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  2973.  A  bill  to  permit  Edward  C.  Bower 
to  serve  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining  U.S. 
citizenship  (Rept.  No.  1584). 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTHODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutiors  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  finst  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCH^L: 

S,  37U3.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  part  of  certain 
hshery  permit  fees  paid  to  foreign  countries 
by  U.S.  flshern-ien;  tt  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks;  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  tlie  .TboTe  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   J.'VVirrS: 

S.  3794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers  in  the  performing  arts  rights 
similar  to  those  fjlven  by  section  8if)  of 
such  act  to  employtr.s  and  employees  in  the 
construction  Industry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Liibor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  cf  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  sppiirate  headine.) 

By  Mr  MOR?iE  ( by  request  i  : 

S  3795.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  retail 
installment  sales  of  consumer  goods  (other 
than  motor  vehiclaBi  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to.  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See   the  remark*  of  Mr    Morse   when   he 
Introduced  the  abote  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heactling  j 
By  Mr  SCOTl: 

S.  3796.  A  bill  loi  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

'  "^  By  Mr   MONO.\LE : 

K.  3797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  ]to  permit  payment  there- 
under, in  tlie  ca.se  <|f  an  individual  otherwise 
eligible  for  home  hfulth  services  of  the  type 
which  may  be  provided  away  from  his  home, 
for  the  costs  of  triin.'^portation  to  and  from 
the  place  where  such  services  are  provided; 
to  the  Committee  o|i  Finance. 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  abote  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDIKGS: 

S.  3798.  A  bill  to  provide  f.jr  an  appraisal 
investigation  and  a(ludy  of  the  coasts  of  the 
United  State.s  and  tjie  shorelines  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  order  to  dtterniine  areas  where  ero- 
sion represents  a  serious  problem;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  aftove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  htading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT   (for  himsell  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK)    (by  request): 

S.3799.  .\  bill  to  regulate  certain  proce- 
dures of  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittees; to  the  Cbmnilttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr  CURiaS; 

S.  3800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  incurred  by  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  la  traveling  home  under 
emergency   leave   u»  prior   to  shipment   out- 


side the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Aimed  Services. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE   (for   himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 

JAVITSI  : 

S  J  Res  191.  Joint  resolution  provldine  for 
Federal  participation  In  the  construction  of 
an  addition  to  the  Franltlin  D.  Roosevelt  Li- 
brary  as  a  memorial  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  to 
the  Comm.lttee  on  Rules  and  Administrntio:,. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr! 
Kf.n:.edy  of  New  York)  : 

S  J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  to  preserve 
the  trees  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed Redwood  Nation.al  Park  until  Congrtii 
h.is  had  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  park  should  be  established:  to 
the  Coninuttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .\i. 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KrcHEL  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  whicli 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


LIMIT .-XTION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUH- 
ING  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  moiTiing  bu  i- 
ness  were  ordered  limited  to  3  miiiutc;. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  REIMBURSE- 
MENT FOR  A  PORTION  OF  CER- 
TAIN FISHERY  PERMIT  FEES  PAID 
TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  BY 
AMERICAN  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
tire American  fiisliing  industi-y  is  im- 
periled by  the  increasing  pressure  of  for- 
eign nations  on  the  fishery  resources  of 
the  liiph  seas.  Off  tlie  Pacific  coast  So- 
viet factory  fleets  are  plundering'  the 
spawning  beds  of  perch  and  hake  or, 
the  Continental  Slielf,  nor  have  they 
been  strangers  to  the  traditional  fishcrie.<! 
of  the  Atlantic,  nor  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Otlier  nations  are  not  far 
behind  in  developing  their  fishing  fleet.';. 
Indeed,  we  are  reaching  the  point  when 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  mu.-t 
cither  join  together  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the'  resources  of  the 
seas  or  we  must  face  a  growing  anarchy, 
brutal  competition  for  fisli  supplies,  and 
the  kind  of  piracy  we  have  experienced 
off  tlie  coast  of  Latin  America. 

Since  the  early  part  of  tliis  century. 
American  fishermen  have  been  carefully 
developing  the  tuna  fisheries  of  the 
South  Pacific  off  tiie  western  coast  of 
Latin  America.  I  have  on  many  occa- 
sions spolien  in  this  Chamber  of  the 
pioblems  encountered  in  recent  years  by 
our  fishermen  in  tlie  peaceful  pursuit  of 
this  activity.  In  two  recent  incidents  in 
May  of  1966  and  December  of  1965.  naval 
vessels  of  Peru,  which  claims  as  national 
waters  a  zone  stretcliing  200  miles  from 
its  coastline,  detained  and  toolc  into  port 
American  tuna  vessels  on  the  ground 
that  the  vessels  were  invading  the  Peru- 
vian territorial  seas.  I  have  called  in 
vain  for  measures  to  prevent  recurrence 
of  these  highhanded  acts,  by  calling  for 
stoppages  of  foreign  aid  and  naval  pro- 
tection. Neither  recourse  has  proved 
availing. 

Last  year  I  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
my   fellow   Senators,   both   Republicans 


o-d  Democrats,  In  successfully  offering 
tn  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  no  aid  would 
k*     extended   to    any    country   Imposing 
1  enaities  on  the  U.S.  fishing  vessels  in 
■>. 'ions  bevond  the  equivalent  territorial 
limits  of  "the  United  Stat.cs.    I  regret 
ti  at  the  House-Senate  conferees  on  that 
bill    weakened    the    Senate    position    by 
^,„iply  permitting  the  President  to  have 
discretion  in  that  matter.     My  amend- 
ment was   an  unequivocating  mandate 
ard  the  intent  of  the  Senate  was  clear— 
1'  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  protect  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas.     But  its  teeth  were  pulled  in 
the  conference. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  State 
in  an  effort  to  find  an  equitable  solution 
t'c  this  problem.     Naval  convoy  of   our 
fi=hing    vessels    would    be    costly.     The 
administration  contends  that,  in  view  of 
our  security  interests  in  Latin  America, 
v.e  cannot  withdraw  aid  to  nations  for 
interference  with  our  tuna  fleet.     While 
I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  latter 
argument,    I    believe    there    is    another 
approach     which     merits     attention— a 
woikablc  system  of  licensing  to  include 
reimbursement   for  Ucensing  costs  in- 
curred in  areas  where  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment   is    unable    to    protect    American 
fishermen  on  the  high  seas. 

Following  consultation  with  represent - 
a'ivcs  of   the  fishing   industry,  I   have 
d'awn  up  the  following  proposal  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
te-ior  to  reimburse  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  a  part  of  the  fishery  permit 
fees  paid  by  them  to  any  foreign  couii- 
try  in  connection  with  the  employment 
of  American  vessels  in  a  traditional  fish- 
ery of  the  United  States.    The  cost  of 
this  p£.vment  would  be  deferred  from 
duties  earned  from  the  gross  receipts  of 
custom  duties  collected  on  fish  and  fish- 
eries products  entering  the  United  States. 
My  bill  would  set  aside  10  percent  of 
those  funds  for  this  purpose,  a  rate  which 
is  estimated  to  yield  about  %V  2  million 
annually.     It  would  not  alter  or  inter- 
fere  with    other    special    uses    of    these 
funds.    Thus  the  $300  million  tuna  In- 
dustry would  be  preserved  by  a  tax  im- 
posed on  competing  imports  of  foreign 
fish  and  fisheries  products. 

It  is  estimated  that  1  ton  of  tuna 
landed  in  the  United  States  yields  $1,500 
in  value  to  our  national  Income.  This 
industry  is  critical  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  population 
of  fishing  ports  of  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  as  well.  It  is 
vital  that  we  preserve  our  traditional 
fisheries  in  this  hemisphere.  The  United 
States  cannot  yield  to  the  claims  of  for- 
eign nations  who  wish  to  extend  their 
fishing  limits  imreasonably  into  the  high 
seas.  Nor  can  we  impose  our  views  or 
accept  a  negotiating  position  which 
would  prejudice  our  own  hopes  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  territorial  limits. 

it  should  be  obvious  that  we  should 
not  and  will  not  continue  this  conflict 
in  a  manner  which  would  bring  us  into 
a  state  of  war  with  any  of  our  neighbors. 
The  soundest  and  most  economical 
course  is  for  us  to  provide  a  self-support- 
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Ing  system  of  reimbursement  of  the  costs 
of  fishing  in  waters  claimed  by  foreign 
nations,  at  least  tmtil  such  time  as  we 
can  make  Sural  settlement  of  the  greater 
international  fisheries  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  reimburse  American  fishermen  for  a 
portion  of  fishery  permit  fees  paid  to 
foreign  countries.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priatelv  referred  for  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3793  >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
part  of  certain  fisherj'  permit  fees  paid 
to  foreign  countries  by  U.S.  fi.shcrnicn, 
introduced  by  Mr.  KtJCHEL.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3793 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House 
o]  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ay:iciica  in  Congress  assembled, 

AVTHORIZATION 

SECTION   1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is    authorized    to    reimburse,    in    accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  a  part  of  the  fishery 
permit    fees    pnid    by    such    citizen    to    any 
loreicn  countrv  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ployment of  a  "vessel  and  fishing  gear  owned 
bv  "such  citizen  in  a  traditional  fishery  of 
the  United  States.    For  the  purposes  of  this 
\ct  the  term  '■fishery  permit  fees"  shall  in- 
clude a  license  or  other  similar  fee  and  related 
co>^ts      Such  reimbursement  shall   be   made 
upon    application   therefor.     The    Secretary 
may  enter  into  contr.^cts  to  make  such  re- 
imbursement over  such  periods  of  time,  not 
m  excess  of  one  year,  as  he  may  determine. 
such     reimbursement    shall     be     made     for 
amounts    paid   at   any   time   after   the   final 
determination  of  "traditional  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  '  pursuant  to  section  4. 
APPLICATIONS 


Sec  2.  (a)  Application  for  reimbursement 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  sxich  information  as  is  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  including  proof  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  that —  „  ,^  ^ 

( 1 )  the  applicant  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 

(2)  the  vessel  and  fishing  gear  on  behalf  of 
which  payments  to  be  reimbursed  were  made 
is  owned  by  such  applicant; 

(3)  such  vessel  is  documented  or  cer- 
tificated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

and 

(4)  the  payments  to  be  reimbursed  were 
made  to  fish  in  a  traditional  fishery  of  the 
United  Stales,  as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  4. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plication which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  if  he  determines  that  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  such  vessel  as  a  fishing 
vessel  Is  necessary  to  promote  the  flow  of 
domestically  produced  fishery  products  in 
commerce. 

(c)  When  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "citi- 
zen of  the  United  States"  includes  a  cor- 
poration if  it  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  section  27A  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  883-1),  and  includes  a  p.annersliip  or 
association  11  It  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  as  amended  (46 
use.   802 I. 


PATMENTS 

Sec  3.  Payments    as    reimbursement     of 
fisherv  permit  fees  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
amount   to   such   percentage,   not   In   excess 
of  60  and  not  less  than  40.  of  such  fees  paid 
as  Is  determined  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  amounts  available 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  need  for 
such  payments  to  promote  the  flow  of  do- 
mesticaliv  produced  fishery  products  In  com- 
merce.     The   amount    of   such   payments    in 
the   case  of  each   approved   appUcation   s!;:«'.l 
be   determined   on   the   basis   of   a   final   ac- 
counting made  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  or  other  period 
deiermined  by  the  Secretory.    Payments  may 
be  made  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  in  advance  of  or  after  such 
accounting,  but  any  advance  payments  shall 
be   made   subject   to   such    requirements   as 
will   assure  return   of   any   overpaj-ments. 

DETERMINATION    OF    TE.^DITIONAL   FISHERIF-S    OF 
THE   VNITED   ST.ATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary,  and  In  con- 
sultanon  with  the  affected  foreign  coun- 
tries, shall  ascert.-un  the  extent  and  manner 
in  which  vessels  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  fisheries  have  during  such  period 
prceedmg  the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  is 
appropriate,  conducted  their  fishery  within 
zones  that  have  as  their  inner  boundary 
the  baseline  of  the  territorial  sea  oJ  the  af- 
fected foreign  countries  and  as  th.elr  seaward 
boundary  a  line  drawn  so  that  each  point  on 
the  line"  is  twelve  nautical  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  on  the  inner  boundary. 

(bi  Upon  the  completion  of  such  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
rhe  Federal  Register  a  general  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  and  finding  with  respect 
to  what  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are 
to  be  considered  for  purposes  of  this  Act  a 
"traditional  fishery  of  the  United  States", 
and  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  participate  in  such  rulemaking  and 
findliig  through  (1>  submission  of  written 
data,  views  or  arguments,  and  (2)  oral  pres- 
entation at  a  public  hearing.  Such  rules 
and  findings  shaU  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  tlic  conslderritior.s  involved 
in  the  determination  thereof. 

FUND  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)   Effective  July  1.  1967,  the  first 
sentence  of  section  32  of  the  Act  entitled. 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  24.   1935    1 7  U.S.C.  612c)    is  amended 
by   inserting    before   the    period   at   the   cud 
tiiereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  with  respect  to  gross  receipts  from  such 
duties  on  fishery  products   (including  fish. 
shellfish,    mollusks.    Crustacea,    and    other 
aquatic  plants  and  animals,  and  any  prod- 
ucts thereof,  including  processed  and  manu- 
factured  products)    such   amount   shall   b» 
equal  to  40  per  centum  thereof". 

(b)   The    Secretary    of    Agriculture    shall 
transfer    to    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior 
each   fiscal   year,   beginning  with   the   fiscal 
year  commencing  July   1.   1967,  and  ending 
with   the   fiscal   year   terminating  June   30, 
1972.  from  moneys  made  available  pursuant 
to  such  section  32  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  duties 
collected  under  the  customs  laws  on  fishery 
products  (including  fish,  shellfish,  mollusks. 
Crustacea,  and  other  aquatic  plants  and  ani- 
mals,  and   any   products   thereof,   Including; 
processed     and     manufactured     producU), 
which  shall  be  maintained  in  a  separate  fund 
and  ShaU  be   available  to  the  Secretary  lor 
payments  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)   The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to. 
.   the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  an- 
nually on  the  use  of  tlie  separate  fund  ere 
ated  under  this  section. 
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AOvisosT  coKinrm 
Sac.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  purxxwes  and 
objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  la  au- 
thorized to  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  fisheries  industry  to  advise  him  in 
the  formulation  of  policy,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  applications  for 
payments  and  other  matters  material  and 
relevant  thereto. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL   LABOR 

RELATIONS      ACT     TO      PROVIDE 

SPECIAL    TREATMENT    FOR    THE 

PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intrc- 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relat.ons 
Act  to  give  employers  and  performers  in 
the  performing  arts  rights  similar  to 
those  given  by  the  act  to  employers  and 
employees  in  the  construction  Industiy. 

Mr.  President,  in  1959  the  Congress 
recognized — with  bipartisan  support — 
that  there  are  some  industries  In  which 
the  labor  force  is  so  transient  on  a  par- 
ticular job  that  the  ordinary  delays  in- 
herent in  collective  bargaining  might 
make  labor  negotiations  practically  im- 
possible. This  was  found  to  be  particu- 
larly true  In  the  construction  industry. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
permitted  construction  unions  and  con- 
struction comcmnies  to  sign  contracts  be- 
fore a  particular  construction  job  got 
underway — thereby  permitting  the  con- 
tractor to  know  his  costs  in  advance  md 
permitting  the  union  to  feel  secure  and 
not  have  to  engage  in  work  stoppt.ges 
which  could  be  disastrous  to  the  con- 
struction project. 

The  very  same  conditions  apply  in  the 
theater.  Theatrical  productions  often 
last  no  longer  than  construction  jobs.  In 
the  theater,  as  in  construction,  a  30 -day 
delay  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  union  shop 
agreement  could  completely  undermine 
union  security.  And  a  strike  on  opening 
night  would  be  a  disaster  for  all  con- 
cerned. Accordingly,  it  Is  my  view  that 
the  theater  is  entitled  to  the  same  treat- 
ment we  have  previously  given  construc- 
tion unions — at  least  in  the  two  respects 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

■nils  bill  would  permit  unions  and  em- 
ployers in  the  performing  arts,  as  con- 
struction unions  and  construction  con- 
tractors now  lawfully  may,  first,  to  sign 
"prehire  agreements,"  which  may  be- 
come effective  before  a  representative 
number  of  employees  has  been  hired,  and 
second,  to  include,  in  such  agreements, 
union  shop  provisions  effective  after  7 
days  of  employment,  in  contrast  to  the 
30  day  union  shop  contract  customary  in 
other  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  consent  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desi  for  10  days  to  permit  other 
Senators  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  apprcHPrlately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Recokd  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  bill  (8.  3794)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  em- 


ployers and  performers  in  the  perform- 
ing arts  rights  similar  to  those  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers  and 
employees  In  the  construction  Industry, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  ita  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

3.  3794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ifie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asstmbled,  That  section  8(f) 
of  the  National  Labcr  Relations  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(I)"  and  "{f)".  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  tubparagraph  (2)  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (f )  : 

"(2)  It  shall  not  be  an  \mfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  for  an  employer  engaged  primarily  in 
the  performing  arte  to  make  mi  agreement 
covering  employees  engaged  for  who,  upon 
their  employment,  will  be  engaged)  in  the 
performing  arts  with  a  labor  organization  of 
which  performing  jrtlsts  are  members  (not 
eetablished.  maintained,  or  assisted  by  any 
action  defined  in  section  8(a)  of  this  Act  as 
an  unfair  labor  practice)  because  (1)  the 
majority  status  of  such  labor  organization 
has  not  been  established  under  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  thl3  Act  prior  to  the  making 
of  such  agreement  or  (2)  such  agreement 
requires  as  a  condition  of  employment  mem- 
bership in  such  lallor  organization  after  the 
seventh  day  followtng  the  beginning  of  such 
employment  or  the  effective  date  of  the  agree- 
ment, whichever  Is  lat,er;  Provided,  That 
nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  set  aside 
the  final  proviso  at  section  8ia)(3)  of  this 
Act:  Proiided  further.  That  any  agreement 
Which  would  be  invalid,  but  for  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  section  9(c)  or 
9(e)." 

REGULATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  OF  RETAIL  INSTALL- 
MENT SALBS  OF  CONSUMER 
GOODS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  by  request 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  re- 
tail installment  sales  of  consumer  goods, 
other  than  motor  vehicles  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord  a  letter  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners, 
signed  by  President  Tobriner,  speaking 
for  the  Commission,  to  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Betting  forth  the  Com- 
missioners' support  of  the  bill,  under  date 
of  March  25.  1966. 

I  introduce  the  bill  only  for  purposes  of 
study  on  the  part  of  interested  people.  I 
will  reintroduce  the  bill  this  coming 
January.  There  Is  no  chance  to  have  any 
hearings  held  on  the  bill  before  adjourn- 
ment. But  I  do  think  the  bill  ought  to 
be  Introduced  &nC  appropriately  referred 
so  that  interested  parties  will  know  its 
contents  and  be  ready  to  present  their 
respective  positions  on  the  bill  this  com- 
ing January. 

The  VICE  PRBSIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  bUl  (S.  3195)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
retail  Installment  sales  of  consumer 
goods  (other  th^n  motor  vehicles)  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Morse,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Distiict 
of  Columbia. 

The  le+ter,  presented  by  Mr.  Morse,  Is 
as  follows : 

March  25,  1966. 
The  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  De.\r  Mr.  President:  The  Comniis- 
sloners  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  bUl  "To 
provide  for  the  regulation  in  tiie  District 
of  Columbia  of  retail  installment  sales  ol 
consumer  goods  (other  than  motor  vehicles) 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes." 

In  April,  1964,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
took  notice  of  the  case  of  Ora  Lee  WilUnmi 
V.  Walker-Thomas  Furniture  Company  (198 
A.  2d  914).  decided  on  March  30.  1964,  b. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  AppeUs, 
involving  a  relief  recipient  who  had  en- 
tered into  a  series  of  installment  contracts 
with  a  local  merchant.  Each  of  the  con- 
tracts provided,  in  fine  print,  that  the  p.iy- 
ments  on  such  contracts  were  to  be  pror;itecl 
on  all  purchases  made  therevinder,  and  thrit 
no  title  was  to  vest  in  the  purchaser  uniil 
all  of  the  contracts  were  paid  In  full  The 
purchaser  defaulted  on  the  last  few  pny- 
ments  under  the  last  of  these  contracts,  onii 
the  seller  of  the  goods  repossessed  all  of  the 
items  purcliased  under  all  of  the  contract."^ 
The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  affirming  the  Judgment  for  the  seller  in 
a  replevin  action  against  the  buyer  of  the 
personal  property,  after  commenting  on  the 
seller's  full  knowledge  of  the  financial  sit- 
uation of  the  buyer  la  relief  recipient  who 
had  to  house,  feed,  and  clothe  herself  and 
her  seven  children  on  a  welfare  payment  of 
*2ia  per  month),  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"We  cannot  condemn  too  strongly  appel- 
lee's conduct.  It  raises  serious  questions  of 
sharp  practice  and  irresponsible  business 
dealings.  A  review  of  the  legislation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  affecting  retail  sales 
and  the  pertinent  decisions  of  the  highest 
court  in  this  jurisdiction  disclose,  however, 
no  ground  upon  which  this  court  can  decir.re 
the  contracts  In  question  contrary  to  p'.ib'ii? 
policy.  'We  note  that  were  the  Maryland  Re- 
tail Installment  Sales  Act.  Art.  83  §§  128-153. 
or  its  equivalent,  in  force  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  could  grant  appellant  appro- 
priate relief.  We  think  Congress  should  con- 
sider corrective  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  from  stich  exploitive  contracts  .xs 
were  utilized  in  the  case  at  bar."' 

When  the  foregoing  statement  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
they  directed  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  draft  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  Corporation  Counsel 
proceeded  to  organize  a  drafting  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  following 
organizations:  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade.  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Washington  Bar  Associa- 
tion, National  Business  League,  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  Metropolitan  Washlntgon. 

The  foregoing  soon  were  Joined  by  repre- 
sentativess  of  the  Washington  Urban  League, 
the  tJnited  Planning  Organization.  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  Project,  the  Community 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Council,  and  numbers  of  other  persons 
representing  various  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, many  of  whom  Joined  together  to  form 


'  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
Ora  Lee  Williams  v.  Walker-Thomas  Furni- 
ture Company,  decided  August  11,  1965  (No. 
18604).  remanded  the  case  to  the  trial  court 
for  further  proceedings,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  poeslble  unconsclonability  of 
the  contracts  Involved  in  the  case. 


^n  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Consumer  Protec- 

f'ln  The  bill  which  has  resulted  from  the 
extensive  deliberations  of  these  participants 
','ver  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  can  be  said 
to  represent  the  thinking  of  a  very  broad 
cross  section  of  the  conmiunity.  A  number 
^'  the  provisions  represent  compromies  be- 
lA'ce'n  those  participating  in  the  preparation 
-,'■  the  bill,  and.  while  it  is  not  unanimously 
'j' proved  by  its  drafters,  nevertheless  there 
"jq  General  agreement  among  them  that  the 
bi'^will  effectively  deal  with  the  most  serious 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  sale 
o'  consumer  goods  and  services  on  the  in- 
st.^'.lment  basis  or  under  a  revolving  charge 
account  agreement. 

The  proposed  District  of  Columbia  Retail 
Installment   S.'iles   Act  is  in   part   patterned 
comewhat  after  the  Act  approved   April  22. 
ineo  (74  Stat.  69;  title  40.  chap.  9.  DC.  Coael , 
relating  to  the  retail  installment  sales  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  motor  vehicles,  but 
adapted  to  be  applicable  to  the  retail  sale 
of  consumer  goods  (other  than  motor  vehi- 
cles)   and   services.     Initially,    the   proposed 
Act  was  intended  to  operate  in  essentially  the 
same  way  as  the  Motor  Vehicle  Installment 
Sales  Act;  that  is,  it  was  to  t>e  only  an  enabl- 
ing act  authorizing  the  Commi.s3ioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  detailed  regu- 
liitions  relating   to   the  Installment  sales   of 
consumer   goods   and   services.      As  work   on 
the   proposed    Retail    Installment    Sales   Act 
progressed,    the    draftmg    group    recognized 
that  if  effective  protection  were  to  be  given 
to  buyers  under  retail  installment  sales  con- 
tracts, it  would  be  neces.sary  for  the  proposed 
District  of  Columbia  Retail  Iti.stallment  Sales 
.\ct  in   certain   instances   to   supplement   or 
supersede  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbia  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
which  became  eflective  January  1,  1965  (here- 
after, UCC).    Section  28:10-103  ol  the  UCC 
provides  tiiat— 

'Except  as  provided  by  section  28:10-104, 
if  any  provision  of  law  Is  inconsistent  with 
this  subtitle  |the  UCC).  this  subtitle  shall 
govern  unless  this  subtitle  or  the  Inconsistent 
provision  of  the  other  law  specifically  pro- 
vides otlierwlse." 

Unless,  therefore,  those  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Retail  Inst.'aimcnt  Sales  Act  which 
are  inconsistent   with   the   UCC   specifically 
negate  or  supplement   any   conflicting   pro- 
visions of  that  Code,  the  UCC  provision  will 
prevail.     Accordingly,  sections  5  through  12 
of  the  proposed  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act 
are  designed  to  supplement  or  to  supersede 
the  UCC  provisions  specified  in  such  sections. 
The  proposed  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act 
lor  the    District    of    Columbia    is    essentially 
disclosure-type"     legislation;     that     is,     it 
would   enable   the   Commissioners   to   make 
regulations  requiring  sellers  under  retail  in- 
stallment contracts  to  make  full  disclosure  to 
the  buyers  of  all  of  the  terms  o{   any  such 
contract.     To  this  extent,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  permit  the  buyer  to 
protect  himself  against  unconscionable  busi- 
ness practices  by  requiring  tliat  he  h  ive  all 
the  lacts   placed   before   him   by   the   seller. 
The  bill  does,  however,  require  certain   ac- 
tions and  prohibits  still  other  actions  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  to   a  buyer  protection 
against  practices  wliich  may  operate  to  his 
detriment.     These  requirements  and  prohibi- 
tions are  more  fully  discussed  later  In  this 
report. 

The  short  title  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  "District  of  Colimibia  Retail  Installment 
Sales  Act",  is  set  forth  in  the  first  section 
of  the  bill.  Section  2  contains  a  number  of 
definitions  of  which  the  more  important, 
since  they  delimit  the  scope  of  the  bill,  are 
"retail  Installment  transaction  "  and  "re- 
volving charge  account  agreement".  Tlicse 
respectively  read  as  follows : 

■  (7)  "Retail  Installment  transaction"  means 
any  retail  transaction  between  a  retail  seller 
and  a  retaU  buyer  In  which  there  is  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  consumer   goods 


or  services,  or  both  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices, for  which  the  price  is  to  be  paid   in 
one  or  more  deferred  installments,  and  stich 
term  shall  Include  any  transaction  involving 
a  contract  in  the  form  of  a  bailment  or  a 
lease  if  the  bailee  or  lessee  contracts  to  pay 
compensation  for  tlie  use  of   the  consumer 
goods  which  are  the  subject  of  such  contract 
and  it  is  agreed  that  the  bailee  or  lessee  is 
bound  to   become,  or.   for  no  further,   or   a 
merely  nominal,  consideration,  has  the  op- 
tion, upon  full  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bailment  or  lease,  of  becoming 
the   owner   of    the    consumer    goods;    e.KCept 
that  the  term  shall  not  include   any   retail 
transaction  in  which   the  purchase  price  is 
to  be  paid  In  full  within  not  more  than  eo 
davs  from   the   initial   blllinB   date,   and   no 
security   interest   in   the   consumer  goods   is 
retained  by  the  seller  and  no  other  collateral 
or  security  is  required  or  accepted  by  the 
seller,  and  no  service  charge  or  other  charge 
IE  made  as  consideration  lor  the  deferral  of 
payment  or  extension  of  credit. 

•'■(91  Revolving  charge  account  agree- 
ment' means  an  agreement  prescrib  ig  the 
terms  of  retail  iiiLStallment  transactions 
which  may  from  time  to  time  take  place 
thereunder  and  under  which  ihe  buyer's  pe- 
riodic unpaid  balance  is  payable  in  install- 
ments" 

The  exception  set  forth  in  the  first  of  the 
foregoing  definitions  is  intended  to  exclude 
from  such  deiinltion  those  transactions  which 
a-c  essentiallv  cash  transactions,  with  the  full 
amount  to  be  paid  within  30,  60,  or  90  days, 
as  tlie  case  may  be,  without  a  service  or  other 
charge,  with  no  retention  of  a  security  in- 
terest in  the  consumer  goods,  and  no  other 
security  is  lequircd  or  accepted  by  the 
seller. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners pursuant  thereto  are  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  retail  InstaUment  transactions 
'Which  take  place  and  retail  installment  con- 
tracts and  revolving  charge  account  agree- 
ments entered  into  on  or  alter  the  effective 
date  of  Uie  bill,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
visions in  any  such  contract  or  agi>ecment  to 
the  contrary. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Commissioners  to 
make  regulations  generally  designed  to  deal 
with   unconscionable   or   deceptive   practices 
'Which  the  Commissioners  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve may  be  eng.-iged  in  by  a  relatively  few 
merchants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
Involving    a    very    considerable    number    of 
piirchasers,  particularly  in  the  lower-income 
br,^ckets.     Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  are 
intended    to    permit    the    Commisioners    to 
adopt  regulations  which   would  require   the 
disclosiu-e  of  all  of  the  teims  of  the  contract 
or    agreement;    the   amount    of    any    service 
charge  or  a  statement  of  the  b.asis  on  which 
any   such   charge   is   to   be   determined;    the 
amounts  to  be  charged  for  insurance  premi- 
ums,   delinquency    charges,    attorneys'    fees. 
court  costs,  collection  expenses,  and  record- 
ing or  filing  fees;   and  the  types  and  maxi- 
mum amount.s  of  insurance   which  may   be 
required  of  the  retail  buyer.     The  Commis- 
sioners'  regulations    may    also    govern    the 
form,  execution,  and  delivery  of  promissory 
notes  and  other   instruments;    require,  sub- 
ject   to    certain    exceptions,    that    payments 
be  in  substantially  equal  amounts  to  prohibit 
the  so-called  "balloon  installment  ';  -  specify 
the   conditions   under   which   contracts   and 
agreements   may   be   cancelled,   and    provide 
for    the   refund    of    payments    and    deposits 
mode   thereon;    permit   the   acceleration   of 
payments  due  under  a  retail  installment  con- 


tract and  provide  for  the  refund  or  crediting 
of  unearned  charges;  govern  the  form  and 
procedtire  to  be  followed  in  connection  with 
the  consoldidaUon  of  ptirchases,  and  the  allo- 
cation of  Installment  payments  to  such  pur- 
chases: and  control  the  manner  and  methods 
of  repossessing  consumer  goods,  and  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  such  goods,  including 
without  limitation,  the  redemption  of  such 
goods.  This  section  also  provides  that  no 
provision  shall  be  inserted  In  any  retail  in- 
stallment contract  or  revolving  charce  ac- 
count agreement  which  will  nullify  and  make 
ineffective  the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  of  the 
regulations  adopted  under  Its  authority. 

Section  5  is  intended  Xo  limit  the  circum- 
stances under  which  payments  owed  under 
a  retail  Installment  contract  or  revolving 
charge  account  agreement  may  be  acceler- 
ated by  the  seller  of  the  goods  or  services,  the 
assignee  of  the  contract  or  agreement,  or  the 
holder  of  a  note  arising  out  of  such  contract 
or  agreement.  These  circumstances  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  buyer  has  failed  to  make  a  payment 
or  to  perform  in  a  manner  required  by  such 
contract  or  agreement; 

2  The  buyer  is  evading  the  service  cf  ordi- 
nary process  by  concealing  himself  or  tem- 
porarily withdrawing  himself  from  the  Dis- 


^  A  "balloon  installment""  Is  any  Install- 
ment— usually,  but  not  necessarily,  the  final 
Installment— which  substantially  exceeds  the 
amount  of  any  prior  Installment.  Curran. 
Trends  In  Consumer  Credit  Legislation  97 
(.'American  Bar  Foundation). 


trict; 

3.  The  buyer  has  removed  or  is  aboxit  to 
remove  sonie"  or  all  of  his  property  from  the 
District,  so  as  to  defeat  just  demands  against 
him; 

4.  The  buver  has  assigned,  conveyed,  dis- 
posed of.  or' secreted,  or  is  about  to  assign, 
convev.  dispose  of,  or  secrete  his  property 
with  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  his 
creditors;  or 

5.  The  buyer  fraudulently  contracted  the 
debt  or  incurred  the  obligation. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  making  of  regula- 
tions by  the  Commissioners  which  would  fa- 
cilitate   the    buyer's    establishing    that    the 
consumer  goods' or  services  he  received  'wjre 
not  those  he  contracted  to  buy.  if  such  should 
be  the  case      The  Commissioners  have  beeti 
informed  of  cases  where  the  buyer  d;d  not 
receive   the   consumer   goods   for   which   he 
oriplnallv  contracted:   rather,  he  received   a 
different'  and    sometimes    inferior    product 
Accordingly,   this  section  provides  that   the 
Commissioners    may    by    regulation    require 
that  retail   installment   contracts  contain   a 
more  detailed  description  of  such  goods  or 
services  than  is  required  by  section  28  9-110 
of  the  UCC,  which  merely  provides  that— 

"For  the  p-arposes  of  this  article  [O-Se- 
ctired  transactions;  sales  ol  accounts,  con- 
tr.-ict  ritrhts  and  chattel  paper]  any  descrip- 
tion of  personal  property  or  re.il  estate  Is 
.sufficient  whether  or  not  it  is  specific  if  it 
re!u«;onab;y  identifies  what  is  described." 
(Bracketed  langur.ge  sddedi . 

Article  9  of  the  UCC  in  section  28:9-203(2) , 
provides  that — 

"A  transaction.  aUhough  subject  to  this 
article,  is  also  subject  to  chapter  20  of  Title 
2  relating  to  pawnbrokers,  chapter  6  of  Title 
26.  relating  to  moneylenders,  chapter  7  of 
Title  40,  relating  to  liens  on  motor  vehicles 
and  chapter  9  of  Title  40,  relating  to  install- 
ment sales  of  motor  vehicles,  and  in  the  case 
of  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  this 
article  and  any  such  statute,  the  provisions 
of  such  statute  control.  Failure  to  comply 
with  any  applicable  ftatute  has  only  the 
effect  wh'icl^  is  specified  therein." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  provide  that  the 
proposed  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act  will,  to 
the  extent  of  anv  conflict,  supersede  the  pro- 
visions of  article  9  of  the  UCC.  section  7  of 
the  proposed  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act 
amends  section  28:9-203>2)  of  the  UCC  by 
Inserting  a  reference  to  the  proposed  Act. 

Section  8  is  designed  to  supersede  section 
28:9-204  of  the  UCC.  Under  that  section,  a 
securltv  agreement  may  provide  that  collat- 
eral, whenever  required,  can  secure  all  obli- 
gations covered  by  such  security  agreement. 
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This  provision  of  the  UCC  would  allow  a 
seller  to  include  In  a  retail  Installment  con- 
tract a  provision  that  all  goods  acquired  a.'ter 
the  date  ot  such  contract  shall  be  oollattiral 
to  secure  the  obligation  thereunder.  In  the 
belief  that  the  application  of  this  provision 
of  the  UCC  could  result  in  an  unconscionable 
practice,  section  8  provides  that  notwith- 
standing the  cited  section  of  the  UCC — 

"...  the  consumer  goods  which  are  the 
subject  of  a  retail  installment  contract  shall 
serve  as  security  only  for  the  obligation  aris- 
ing out  of  the  sale  of  sucb  goods  and  related 
collection  and  default  charges,  and  such 
goods  shall  not  be  made  to  secure  any  past  or 
future  advance  or  obligation  of  the  buyer  to 
the  seller  or  to  seller's  assignee." 

Section  9  provides  that  no  retail  Install- 
ment contract  or  revolving  charge  accoant 
agreement  may  contain  a  provision  by  which 
the  buyer  agrees  not  to  assert  against  an  as- 
signee a  claim  or  defense  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  the  goods  or  services  which  are  the 
subject  matter  of  such  contract  or  agreement. 
It  also  Includes  provisions  stating  that  nj 
claim  or  defense  which  would  be  cut  off  by 
negotiation  is  to  be  cut  off  by  a  provision  in 
the  contract  or  by  transfer  or  negotiation  to 
any  third  person  of  the  contract  or  of  a  re- 
lated promissory  note  unless  such  contract  or 
note  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate.  This 
certificate,  to  be  In  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  by  regulation  prescribe,  must  be 
signed  by  both  the  buyer  or  seller  or  their  re- 
spective representatives,  stating  that  the  con- 
sumer goods  have  been  delivered  to  and  re- 
ceived by  the  buyer  or  his  representative  and 
appear  to  b«  those  consumer  goods  which 
were  purchased.  If  the  contract  is  one  fcr 
services,  such  certificate  must  state  that  they 
have  been  completely  performed  in  accorc- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  This 
section  also  provides  that  if  a  note  be  taken 
by  the  seller  under  a  retail  installment  con- 
tract, such  note  shall  refer  to  the  contract, 
"and  no  subsequent  holder  shall  be  entitled 
to  hold  such  note  as  a  holder  in  due  course 
unless  the  note  or  the  contract  out  of  which 
the  note  arose  Is  accompanied  by  the  (re- 
quired] certificate '.  Thus,  a  holder  of  a  note 
arising  out  of  a  retail  installment  contract  Is 
put  on  notice  of  that  fact,  and  is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  a  holder  in  due  course  unless  such 
contract  Is  accompanied  by  the  executed  cer- 
tificate indicating  that  the  goods  have  been 
delivered  or  the  services  have  been  performed 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  con- 
tract. 

Section  9  further  provides,  however,  that 
the  execution  of  such  certificate  by  the  bujer 
does  not  estop  him  from  asserting  against  the 
seller  such  defenses  as  the  buyer  may  have 
against  the  seller.  This  would  be  in  addition 
to  any  real  defenses  the  buyer  may  have 
against  the  seller  or  any  subsequent  holder — 
those  defenses  which  exist  when  a  negotiable 
Instrument  lacks  legal  efficacy  in  its  incep- 
tion, as,  for  example,  where  there  was  for- 
gery, where  there  was  fraud  in  the  execution. 
or  where  there  was  an  illegality  which  ma^es 
the  security  void,  as  opposed  to  voidable. 

Section  10  not  only  pro/ides  that  a  buver 
shall  be  given  a  written  receipt  for  any  pay- 
ment when  made  in  cash,  but  also  requires 
the  seller  or  the  holder  of  the  contract  to  for- 
ward the  buyer,  at  his  written  request,  a 
written  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
payments  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf  dur- 
ing a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  pr.or 
to  the  date  of  the  buyer's  request.  Such  a 
statement  is  to  be  given  the  buyer  without 
charge  not  more  than  once  every  six  months, 
with  additional  statements  to  be  made  avail- 
able at  a  charge  not  in  excess  of  one  dollar 
for  each  such  additional  statement.  This 
section  is  designed  to  supersede  section 
28:9-208  of  the  UCC  which,  although  provid- 
ing that  a  debtor  U  entitled  to  a  statement 
once  every  six  months  without  charge,  allows 
a  charge  ot  ten  dollars  for  each  additional 
statement. 


Section  11  Is  deigned  to  supplement  sec- 
tion 28:9-504  of  the  UCC.  governing  the  dis- 
position of  collatefal  after  the  debtor's  de- 
fault under  a  security  agreement,  by  which 
is  meant  an  agreement  which  provides  for  a 
security  Interest.  A  retail  Installment  con- 
tract providing  fot  such  interest  would  be 
subject  to  the  prcivlsions  of  this  section  of 
the  UCC.  In  cas*  of  any  default  by  the 
buyer,  the  secured  party  under  .such  agree- 
ment would  be  entitled  to  repossess  the  goods 
which  were  the  *ibject  of  such  contract. 
Section  28:9-504  provides  that  the  secured 
party  may  sell,  laase  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  or  all  of  thf  collateral.  The  proceeds 
of  di.spos!tion  are  to  be  applied  first  to — 
"the  reasonable  eitpenses  of  retaking,  hold- 
ing, preparing  for  sale,  selling  and  the  like 
and.  to  the  e.xtent  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment and  not  proijlbited  by  law.  the  rea.son- 
able  attorneys'  fp«s  and  legal  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  secuted  party  " 

This  provision  at  the  UCC  secm.s  to  Umlt 
the  demands  whlcH  may  be  made  on  the  de- 
faulting buyer  for  the  expenses  specified  in 
the  quoted  language  to  a  sum  which  does  not 
exceed  the  amourit  realized  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  collateral .  However,  In  order 
to  emphasize  that,  this  Is  the  case,  section 
11  of  the  proposed  Act  provides  that  not- 
withstanding secllcn  28  9-504  of  the  UCC — 

".  .  .  no  debtor  shall  be  liable  for  such 
expenses,  attorneys'  fees  and  legal  expenses 
arising  out  of  the  retaking,  holding,  er  re- 
sale of  such  good.s  M  may  exceed  the  amount 
realized  from  the  Sale  of  the  collateral,  nor 
shall  any  debtor  be  liable  for  any  deficiency 
remaining  after  the  disposition  of  the  col- 
lateral in  excess  of  the  balance  which,  at  the 
time  of  repossession  of  such  collateral,  re- 
mained unpaid  ueder  a  retail  installment 
contract  or  revolvljig  charge  account  agree- 
ment .  .  ." 

This  section  fiB-ther  provides,  however, 
that  nothing  in  it  is  to  be  construed  to  re- 
lieve the  debtor  at  liability  for  reasonable 
costs  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  a 
deficiency  allowed  to  be  recovered  under  the 
Act. 

Section  28:9  50T  of  the  UCC  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  a  debtor  may  re- 
cover from  the  secured  party  any  loss  caused 
by  the  failure  of  tl>e  secured  party  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  part  5  of  article  9  of 
the  UCC,  relating  to  procedures  in  case  of 
default  under  a  iecurlty  agreement,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  dlspositio'n  of 
collateral.  In  an  aotion  brought  by  a  debtor 
under  the  authorlt)-  of  paragraph  (1 )  of  this 
section  to  recover  "an  amount  not  less  than 
the  credit  service  charge  plus  ten  per  cent 
of  the  principal  amount  of  the  debt  or  the 
time  price  differential  plus  ten  per  cent  of 
the  cash  price",  sactlon  12  of  the  proposed 
Act  provides  that  '•the  prevailing  party  shall 
be  entitled  to  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and 
legal  expenses  incurred  by  him  which  shall 
not.  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  fifty  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  in  issue  .  .  "  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bin  hal  for  Its  purpose  the  pro- 
viding of  some  iiicentlve  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  to  proceed  against  the  seller  or  the 
holder  of  the  contract  or  the  note  arising  out 
of  such  contract  in  th.jse  cases  in  which  there 
is  failure  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the 
applicable  provistoBs  of  the  UCC  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  collateral.  At  the  same 
time,  the  section  Is  designed  to  discourage 
any  such  action  bf  the  buyer  merely  for  a 
frivolous  reason  or  for  the  purpose  of  har- 
assing the  seller  of  the  goods  or  the  holder 
of  the  contract  or  note,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Section  13  authorizes  the  Commissioners 
to  delegate,  with  ptwer  to  redelegate,  any  of 
the  functions  vested  In  them  by  the  proposed 
Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  function  of 
making  regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  Section  14  provides  that  no  such 
regulation  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 


sioners until  after  a  public  he.irlng  has  been 
held  on  it.  Section  15  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  knowingly  Include  any  fal.se  infor- 
mation in  any  statement  required  or  author- 
ized by  either  the  Act  or  tlie  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  thereto.  Section  le  pro- 
vides a  penalty  of  $500  or  Imprisonment  lor 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both  such  fine 
or  Imprisonment,  for  the  willful  violation  ot 
any  provision  of  the  proposed  Act.  This  sec- 
tion further  provides  that  prosecutions  for 
such  violation  .oliall  be  by  the  Corporation 
Coxinsel. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  pen.il»y  pro- 
vided by  section  16  of  the  proposed  Act,  sec- 
tion 17  provides  that  in  the  case  of  failure 
by  a  seller  to  comply  with  the  Act  (except 
where  there  is  inadvertence  or  a  bona  fide 
error),  the  seller  is  to  be  barred  from  recov- 
ering any  service  charge  and  any  delin- 
qtiency,  collection,  extension,  deferral,  or  re- 
finance charge  which  may  be  Imposed  in  con- 
nection with  a  retail  installment  contract  or 
revolving  charge  account  agreement.  This 
section  further  provides  that  the  buyer  is  to 
have  the  right  to  recover  from  the  seller  an 
amount  equal  to  any  of  such  charges  paid  by 
the  buyer  either  to  the  seller  or  to  a  subse- 
quent holder,  phis  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  not  exceeding  the  amount  recovered 
This  section  is  not.  however,  to  be  construed 
as  relieving  the  buyer  from  p.iying  to  the 
seller  or  a.  subsequent  holder  of  the  contr.ict 
or  note  an  amount  equal  to  the  cash  price  of 
the  consumer  goods  or  services  and  the  cost 
to  the  seller  of  any  Insurance  incKided  In  liie 
transaction. 

Section  18  provides  that  the  proposed  .^ct 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  additional  and  svip- 
plementary  t<j  the  authority  and  power  nov 
vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  not  to  limit 
such  authority  and  power.  Section  19  i.s  a 
separability  provision,  and  section  20  pro- 
vides tliat  the  elTeclive  date  of  the  proposed 
Act  .shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  more  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  its  approval. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  the  at- 
tached proposed  legislation  will  permit  them 
to  deal  effectively  with  most  of  the  problems 
arising  from  the  practices  of  a  relatively  few 
merchants  in  connection  xsith  the  sale  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  on  the  lnst»ll- 
ment  basis.  The  Commissioners  recognize 
that  the  bill  does  not  deal  with  ail  of  the 
problems  which  could  be  involved  in  sales 
of  this  kind.  For  example,  the  bill  makes  no 
provision  for  the  licensing  of  sellers  under 
arrangements  of  this  kind,  in  the  belief  that 
any  sucli  requirement,  at  least  at  this  stage, 
would  be  exuemely  burdensome  in  relation 
to  the  benefits  which  might  be  achieved 
Neither  does  the  bill  establish  mnximnin 
rates  for  credit  service  charges  which  ni;  y 
be  made  on  Installment  sales  or  under  re- 
volving charge  account  agreement.?.  The 
Conufnissloners  do  not  feel  it  necessary,  .'it 
this  time,  to  recommend  legislation  dealing 
with  these  aspects  of  the  problem.  They 
prefer  to  withhold  any  such  action  until  ex- 
perience has  Indicated  whether  the  attached 
proposed  legislation  can  deal  adequately  with 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  on  the  in.>;tallment 
bOBis.  Should  experience  indicate  that  some 
further  action  is  Indicated,  the  Commission- 
ers plan,  at  such  time,  to  review  the  matter 
to  determine  whether  to  recommend  appro- 
priate legislation.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  Commls.sioners  strongly  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  the  attached  draft  bill  as  an  initial 
step  to  deal  with  those  problems  in  the 
retail  installment  sales  field  which  they  be- 
lieve stem  from  the  unconscionable  mer- 
chandising practices  of  a  relatively  few  ol 
the  merchants  doing  business  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  N.  ToBRiNra. 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners,  D.C. 


REIMBURSEMENT     TO     MEDICARE 
PATIENTS    OP    CERTAIN    TRANS- 
PORTATION EXPENSES 
Mr.  MONDALE.    Mr.  President.  I  In 


Mr.  President,  the  length  of  our  na- 
tional and  Great  Lakes  shoreline  exceeds 
93,000  miles.  This  figure  is  almost  one- 
half  the  distance  to  the  moon  and  Is 
slightly  less  than  four  times  the  circum- 


Mr.  jvh-'wj-'^vijj:..     axi.  jt ico»u»;».v.  ...  ...       gughtly  less  tnan  lour  times  iiie  v-injuui- 

troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill     jgrence  of  the  earth.     VirtuaUy  every 
providing    reimbursement    to    medicare     ^^.j.^  ^j  ^^^  shoreUne  Is  the  site  of  an 

patients  for  expenses  incurred  in  obtam-  ^-  - '-  w_»„.„„.,  i„«h 

ing  transportation  to  and  from  a  hos- 
pital or  rehabilitation  center  for  piu:- 
poses  of  receiving  the  care  of  a  therapist. 

Essentially,  this  proposal  is  a  simple, 
though  significant,   amendment   to  the 


ancient  battle,  the  struggle  between  land 
and  sea.  Sometimes  this  conflict  re- 
ceives wide  publicity,  as  in  the  aftermath 
of  a  severe  coastal  storm.  It  Is  then  that 
we  sadly  read  of  the  great  human  misery, 
loss  of  life,  and  destruction  of  property 


thougn  sigiuiitiiin-.   aniirii.^"<-.'^   -v'   -"-  jQgg  Qj  ^je   ana  aesirucuon  oi  proi^cit; 

program  of  health  insurance  for  the  ^^^^    accompanies   these    natural    on 

e'derly  enacted  by   this  Congress  last  . — ,_._    „.*  ;*. «_  .,v,>«»nefi/.  tr.  hoUovi 
year— Public  Law  89-97 


As    you    know,    Mr.    President,    the 
medicare  bill  provides,  under  both  parts 
A  and  B.  that  an  individual  patient  may 
receive  a  variety  of  types  of  rehabilita- 
tion therapy  either  in  an   appropriate 
institution    or    at    home.     My    proposal 
seeks  to  enhance  these  important  pro- 
vi.sions    in    the    original    legislation    by 
utilizing  more  efficiently  and.  therefore, 
more  wisely  the   therapists'   time.    By 
making  it  possible  for  patients  to  travel 
to  and  from  such  centers  at  no  personal 
expense,  we  will  make  it  possible  not  only 
for  therapists  to  serve  a  greater  number 
of  elderly  patients,  but  also  to  offer  to 
all  their  patients  a  higher  quality  of 
therapeutic  assistance.    All  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  proposal  Is  the  elimina- 
tion from  Public  Law  89-97  of  the  phrase 
stating  that  expenses  for  such  therapeu- 
tic treatment  can  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
gram "but  not  including  transportation 
of  the  individual  in  connection  with  any 
such  item  or  service." 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  aware 
of  the  dire  shortage  of  adequately  trained 
and  qualified  medical  personnel  In  this 
country.  The  probable  worsening  of 
that  situation  in  the  years  just  ahead 
is  already  too  well  documented.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  every  possible  step 
must  be  taken  now  to  assure  the  fullest 
utilization  of  our  medical  manpower, 
thereby  fulfilling  the  great  promise 
which  the  medicare  program  holds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT .  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  3797)  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit payment  thereimder.  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  otherwise  eligible  for 
home  health  services  of  the  type  which 
may  be  provided  away  from  his  home, 
for  the  costs  of  transportation  to  and 
from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILL  AUTHORIZING  THE  ARMY 
CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS  TO  UNDER- 
TAKE AN  APPRAISAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  U.S.  TIDAL  AND  GREAT 
LAKES  SHORELINE 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


slaughts.  Yet.  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  storms  alone  are  the  major  cause 
of  severe  cosistal  erosion.  Indeed,  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States  it  is  the 
day-to-day  erosion  process — the  hour- 
bv-hour  battle  between  land  and  sea— 
that  i."  frequently  the  primary  source  of 
devastating  coastal  damages.  The  New- 
York  Times,  for  example,  in  its  July  16 
issue,  carried  an  article  entitled  "The 
Atlantic  Continues  To  Eat  Away  at  a 
New  Jersey  Community  After  Claiming 
a  Fourth  of  It." 

This  is  the  story  of  Cape  May.  a  small 
community  similar  to  many  found  along 
our  coast.  The  relentless  forces  of  the 
Atlantic  have  inflicted  severe  losses  on 
the  town.  Two  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vents, two  lighthouses,  a  Coast  Guard 
radar  station  and  nearlv  a  fourth  of  the 
land  area  of  the  town  have  been  claimed 
by  the  sea.  Cape  May  faces  the  same 
fate  of  the  nearby  borough  of  South  Cape 
May  which  fell  into  the  Atlantic  less 
than  50  years  ago.  leaving  only  the  road 
that  led  to  it. 

Many  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
are  suffering  similar  annual  losses.    Each 
year,  my  own  State  of  Mars'land  loses 
approximately  300  acres  of  land.    This 
loss  results  not  only  in  a  decrease  In 
acreage,  but  also  in  a  reduction  of  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  recreational  po- 
tential.   Such  losses,  of  course,  diminish 
both  the  State  and  local  tax  base.    The 
barrier  beaches  of  North  CaroUna  are 
under  attack  from  both  the  daily  erosion 
process  and  an  occasional  severe  storm. 
It  Is  estimated  that  If  the  forces  of  ero- 
sion remove  this  natural  c&astal  defense. 
1.5  million  acres  of  forest  and  farmland 
will  be  destroyed.     A  fait  accompli  Is 
demonstrated  by  Sharps  Island  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.     In  1848.  this  Island 
was  438  acres;  today,  erosion  has  reduced 
this  to  a  mere  sand  bar. 

Mr,  President,  we  cannot  afford  these 
losses. 

Recent  Federal  studies  indicate  that 
the  normal,  day-to-day  coastal  erosion 
process  causes  more  than  $31  million  of 
damages  yearly  along  the  coastal  region 
extending  only  from  Texas  to  New  Eng- 
land. This  Is  a  conservative  estimate  for 
this  region,  because  It  does  not  include 
any  damages  occurring  on  the  Florida 
coast.  Major  storms  and  hurricanes 
along  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  an- 
nually inflict  damages  totalling  approxi- 
mately $83.3  mllUon.    Yet  much  of  this 


that  would  authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  »»«n^»j  ^^^.^  ^^ — ,^.     ---  "--—--  - - 

Engineera  to  Initiate  a  3-year.  $1  million  damage  would  be  prevented  by  the  In 

appraisal  report  of  our  national  tidal  and  stallatlon  of  proper  protective  structures. 

Great  Lakes  shoreUne.  and  ask  that  It  Navigation,  too.  Is  seriously  affected. 

lay  on  the  table  for  1  week  for  the  con-  Coastal    erosion    processes    continually     ^';;»*  "'  '^'T |""  ^bmtv"exists    and 

venlence  of  other  Senators  who  may  wish  loosen  and  transport  large  quantities  of     Thus.  ,f  „^5^«X<Jit  nS  chaSe  in  the 

to  join  as  cosponsors  beach  materials.     In  many  regions,  the     there  is  no  significant  net  cnange  in  tne 


eroded  materials  tend  to  accumulate  In 
harbors  and  shipping  lanes,  greatly  hin- 
dering water  transport.  Approximately 
$11  milUon  is  spent  annually  for  the  re- 
moval of  shoaUng  in  the  Gulf  Intercoastal 
■Waterway  and  in  the  tidal  areas  of  the 
Charlestown,  Columbia.  Mississippi,  and 
Savannah  estuaries.  A  significant 
amount  of  this  shoaling  is  attributable 
to  coastal  erosion. 

Public  and  private  recreational  facil- 
ities also  are  severely  damaged  by  shore- 
line erosion.    Population  trends  indicate 
that  the  number  of  Americans  Uving 
near  the  shore  is  continually  increasing. 
Twentv-five  percent  of  our  population 
lives  within  50  miles  of  the  coast.    With- 
in 30  vears.  this  population  can  be  ex- 
pected to  double.     All  of  us  know  that 
each  year  a  greater  number  of  people 
visit  our  beaches.    The  beaches  of  New 
Jersey  are  accessible  to  over  25  million 
people,  and  California's  5  largest  cities 
are  all  within  20  miles  of  the  ocean.  With 
the    ever-increasing   demand    for    these 
recreational    facilities,    our    shorefront 
losses  become  more  expensive  with  each 
season. 

Coastal     erosion    damages    are     not 
limited   to  one  section  of  the  country. 
EveiT  region  of  our  Nation  is  scarred  by 
this  piocess.    Tillamook  Bay,  Oreg.,  has 
been  the  sight  of  considerable  coastal 
erosion  damages.    Over   1,000  acres  of 
valuable  oyster  beds  have  been  destroyed. 
Parts  of  Tillamook  Bay  have  been  over- 
run bv  the  sea.  resulting  in  destruction 
of  houses,  roads,  and  utility  Unes.    The 
damages  in  Mississippi  occurring  from 
just  one  stoi-m  have  been  described  by 
a  House  document  as  having   "under- 
mined and  destroyed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pavement  of  U.S.  Highway 
90.    Also  destroyed  were  all  the  piers 
along  the  Harrison  County  shore,  nu- 
merous homes,  tourist  cottages,  seafood 
canneries,  bridges,  cafes,  and  other  struc- 
tures.    The    total    damage    from    this 
stoi-m  along  the  Mississippi  Gulf  coast 
has    been    estimated    at    $18    million." 
Property    designed    protective    devices 
could    have     prevented     a    significant 
amount    of    these    damages.    In    Cali- 
fornia,  sections  of   the   Port   Hueneme 
ShoreUne  receded  700  feet  over  a  10-year 
period.    The   Lake   Erie   shorefront   of 
Ohio  has  been  the  scene  of  sever"  dam- 
ages.   Over  a  20-year  period,  coastal  ero- 
sion inflicted  damages  In  excess  of  $18.5 
million,     destroying     beaches,    summer 
cottages,  parks,  and  playgrounds.    This 
figure  does  not  even  include  the  losses  in 
Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County. 

We  know  much  about  the  mechanics 
of  the  coastal  erosion  process.  The 
forces  of  waves,  winds,  and  currents  are 
continually  eating  away  at  our  beaches 
and  coastlines.  This  deterioration  is  in- 
tensified by  chemical  weathering  of  the 
coastal  materials.  Littoral  and  other 
currents  transport  a  significant  amount 
of  sand  and  eroded  materials  along  a 
path  that  tends  to  parallel  the  shore- 
line. 

For  many  areas  of  our  coast,  the 
amount  of  material  that  is  removed  by 
these  forces  Is  counterbalanced  by  the 
arrival  of  materials  from  another  area. 
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eoasUl  eontoar.  lb  many  Tegbms,  how- 
ever, these  two  flows  axe  imequal  and 
an  accretion  or  depletion  at  the  shore 
resiilts.  Coastal  erosion  thus  repxeaents 
the  net  removal  of  beach  materials  from 
a  given  region.  In  many  areas,  coastal 
erosion  constantly  occurs,  with  storms 
tending  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  deple- 
tion. In  other  regions,  normal  coastal 
processes  enlarge  the  beaches.  However, 
even  in  these  sections,  one  storm  may 
remove  an  amount  of  material  far  in 
excess  of  what  has  been  gradually  ac- 
cumulated, sold  erosion  occurs. 

Thirty  States  have  tidal  or  Great  lakes 
shorelines.  A  breakdown  of  our  coast- 
line shows  that  our  Atlantic  States  have 
B  total  tidal  shoreline  of  28.673  miles 
Our  continental  Pacific  States  tidal 
shoreline  totals  7,863  miles,  while  the 
Gulf  States  have  a  tidal  shoreline  of 
17,141  miles.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have 
tidal  shorelines  of  33,904  miles  and  1,052 
miles,  respectively.  The  aggregate  tidal 
shoreline  of  our  Great  Lakes  States  Is 
approximately  4,776  miles.  The  total 
shoreline  is  in  excess  of  93,000  miles. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
many  regions  of  this  coast  are  endan- 
gered by  the  erosion  process.  I  feel 
action  must  be  taken  now  to  abate  this 
costly  advance  of  the  sea. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
some  action  to  help  mitigate  the  ravages 
of  coastal  erosion.  For  example,  the 
Government  finances  a  substantial 
amount  of  research  in  this  field.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  a  pioneer  in  coastal 
erosion  research.  Their  Coastal  Engi- 
neering Research  Center,  located  here  in 
Washington,  is  increasing  continually 
our  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
erosion  process  and  furthering  our  ability 
to  protect  our  coasts.  In  addition  to  re- 
search, the  Federal  Government,  under 
certain  conditions,  offers  direct  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  pro- 
tective works  on  non-Federal  property. 
The  costs  of  works  on  Federal  property 
are,  of  course,  entirely  federally  funded. 
Our  Government  also  sponsors  coastal 
erosion  studies  of  particular  problem 
areas.  Any  of  the  30  coastal  States  may 
request  that  the  corps  undertake  an 
erosion  study  of  a  particular  region  along 
Its  shore.  Each  study  concerns  Itself 
with  a  physiographic  unit  that  Is  gen- 
erally much  smaller  than  the  State's  en- 
tire shoreline.  Since  1930,  a  number  of 
States  have  partaken  in  this  program. 
They  Include  Alabama,  California,  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Approxi- 
mately 23,000  miles  of  shoreline  have  or 
are  presently  being  studied.  But  this 
leaves  over  70,000  miles  of  coastline  that 
have  yet  to  be  appraised.  We  simply  do 
not  know  the  extent  of  erosion  along 
these  shores. 

A  number  of  coastal  States  have  pro- 
mulgated their  own  programs  to  help 
with  the  problem.  Maryland  offers  the 
private  property  owner  direct  financial 
assistance  to  lessen  the  burden  imposed 
by  the  great  costs  of  protective  works. 
The  State  also  provides  advisory  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  Individual 
property  owner.   Ohio,  waahlngton,  and 


Connecticut  have  similar  assistance  pro- 
grams. Nc«th  Carolina,  much  to  her 
credit,  has  undertaken  a  research  pro- 
grazn  concemlnc;  the  use  of  dunes  for 
beach  stabilization  purposes. 

Yet.  despite  such  Federal  and  State 
activity,  coastal  erosion  continues  to 
Inflict  great  damages  upon  our  Nation. 
These  damages,  representing  both  social 
and  economic  losses,  are  diflacult  to 
measure  precisely.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  rate  of  destruction 
is  so  large  that  it  can  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. The  noed  for  action  is  clearly 
evident.  My  bU,  I  believe,  would  be  the 
essential  first  pkase  of  this  action. 

Unfortunately,  for  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  our  fiiorellne,  Insufftcient  in- 
formation makes  it  Impossible  to  take 
consti-uctive  actton.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  many  regions  of  the  diverse 
coastline  of  New  England,  of  the  sandy 
beaches  of  the  gulf  and  Pacific  coasts. 
of  the  coral  shores  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, and  of  the  tidewater  backshore  of 
the  Carolinas.  Maine,  for  example,  has 
approximately  S.OOO  miles  of  eroding 
shoreline  about  which  we  know  little. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  South 
Carolina  is  2.000  miles,  for  Georgia  1,000 
miles,  for  Louisiana  7.000  miles,  for 
Texas  3.000  milfs,  for  Washington  3.000 
miles,  for  AlaskH  5.000  miles,  for  Michi- 
gan 2,800  miles,  for  Massachusetts  1,000 
miles,  and  for  Oregon  1,000  miles. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  States 
with  an  actively  eroding  coast.  In  total, 
there  are  over  $3,000  miles  of  shoreline 
tliat  are  experiencing  significant  degrees 
of  coastal  erosion  and  have  not  yet  been 
investigated.  Before  we  can  even  begin 
to  appreciate  the  exact  nature  of  the 
problem,  much  less  take  remedial  action, 
we  must  obtain  more  information  about 
these  region.s.  This  appraisal  report 
would  gather  this  information  and 
would  be  the  essential  first  step  toward 
the  ultimate  solution. 

One  of  the  pfimarj-  functions  of  this 
report  would  bt  to  establish  a  priority 
system  for  future  remedial  action. 
Some  aieas  of  our  unstudied  shore  are 
so  Impervious  tK)  the  forces  of  erosion 
that  no  investigation  is  necessary.  An 
example  of  such  a  region  is  the  Bering 
Sea  coastline  ot  Alaska.  However,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  at  least  33.000  miles 
of  our  shoreline  are  so  vulnerable  to  the 
erosion  process  as  to  merit  at  least  an 
investigation.  A  priority  system  would 
enable  us  to  determine  which  of  these 
areas  demands  the  most  immediate  at- 
tention. Many  factors  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  establishing  the  pri- 
ority system.  The  physical  rate  of  de- 
terioration will  be  considered,  as  well  as 
the  economic,  industrial,  recreational, 
and  agricultuial  losses  attributable  to 
the  erosion.  Farthennore,  estimates  of 
future  population  concentrations  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  determining 
the  Immediacy  of  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  defining  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  the  report  will  include  a 
general  description  of  the  most  suitable 
type  of  remedial  action.  This  descrip- 
tion will  not  p^-ovide  specific  technical 
data,  but  rathef  a  broad  solution  to  the 
regions'  problem.    For  some  areas,  the 


appraisal  might  indicate  that  a  revet- 
ment would  be  the  most  effective  protec- 
tive measure.  For  other  sections,  a 
groin  system,  bulkhead,  or  jetty  may  be 
recommended.  For  still  other  regions, 
periodic  beach  nourishment  or  dune  cre- 
ation may  be  preferable. 

No  matter  what  form  the  recom- 
mended remedial  measure  may  take,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  will  be  in- 
cluded. For  many  areas,  we  can  expect 
that  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  com- 
pleted remedial  structures  will  far  exct  ed 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  project:  In 
these  instances,  a  more  detailed,  tech- 
nical study  should  be  undert£iken,  lead- 
ing to  formulation  of  specific  construc- 
tion plans.  For  other  regions,  the  extent 
of  damages  caused  by  the  erosion  may 
be  less  than  the  costs  that  must  be  in- 
curred to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  sea.  For  these  situations,  no  imn;e- 
diate  action  beyond  this  appraisal  would 
be  justified.  It  is  only  by  these  prelimi- 
nary conclusions  regarding  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  remedial  woiks  that  a 
sensible,  long-range  coastal  erosion 
abatement  program  can  be  enacted.  Be- 
cause coastal  protection  Is  exceptionally 
expensive,  we  should  not  plan  to  halt 
every  inch  of  erosion  taking  place  on  our 
shore.  Rather  we  can  afford  to  stop  only 
that  erosion  where  the  benefits  gained 
outweigh  the  costs  of  the  protective 
works.  Tills  appraisal  report  will  greatly 
aid  us  in  determining  which  areas  merit 
protection. 

In  addition  to  providing  this  needed 
information,  the  appraisal  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  the  estabhshmenl 
of  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  exist- 
ing structures,  something  very  worth- 
while in  its  own  right.  It  is  almost  be- 
yond belief  that  such  a  tabulation  does 
not  presently  exist. 

The  appraisal  would  also  provide  in- 
formation tliat  would  assist  greatly  the 
efforts  of  local  governments  to  establish 
suitable  zoning  laws  and  building  codes. 
Frequently,  individuals,  although  pos- 
sessing good  intention,  unknowingly  take 
action  that  can  only  lead  to  coastal  ero- 
sion damages.  Ignorance  is  often  mani- 
fested in  the  wanton  bulldozing  of  pro- 
tective dunes  or  the  building  of  dwellings 
too  near  the  shore. 

Developers  of  ocean  front  properties 
often  remove  the  protective  dunes  that 
are  found  along  many  of  our  beaches 
Such  action  destroys  nature's  most  effec- 
tive means  of  defending  the  coastline. 
As  soon  as  storm  waves  begin  attacking 
these  undefended  shores,  rapid  erosion 
and  flooding  generally  occur. 

A  lot  by  lot  approach  to  the  coastal 
erosion  problem  Is  another  unfortunate 
occurrence  that  can  only  lead  to  unneces- 
sary erosion  damages.  The  forces  of  na- 
ture do  not  recognize  private  property 
lines.  Any  solution  to  a  coastal  ero.sion 
problem  must  consider  the  entire  physio- 
graphic unit  involved  and  not  Just  a 
minor  section  of  the  shoreline.  Many 
private  property  owners  attempt  to  stop 
erosion  along  their  shores  without  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  suih  action  on 
their  neighbor's  property.  Frequently, 
one  indivlduars  attempt  tc  stabilize  his 


shorefront  only  leads  to  a  new  erosion 
problem  along  the  shoreline  adjacent  to 
his  Appropriate  codes  and  laws  would 
prevent  this  lack  of  knowledge  from  lead- 
ing to  these  needless  tragedies. 

This  appraisal  report  will  cost  $1  mil- 
lon  and  will  be  completed  within  3  years, 
l"  believe  we  must  not  only  acknowledge 
the  national  scope  of  the  coastal  erosion 
problem,  but  begin  to  take  the  national 
action  required  for  its  solution. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  bin  (S.  3798)  to  provide  for  an 
appraisal  investigation  and  study  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
';horelines  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  order 
to  determine  areas  where  erosion  repre- 
sents a  serious  problem,  introduced  by 
Mr  Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3798 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vntted    States    of 
America   in   Congrens   assembled.   Tiiat    the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  shall  malce  an  appraisal  Investigation 
and  study.  Including  a  review  of  any  previous 
relevant  studies  and  reports,  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
the  coasts   of  Puerto   Rico  and   the  Virgin 
Islands,    and    the    shorelines    of    the    Great 
Lakes.    Including    estuaries    and    bays    con- 
nected with  such  lakes,  for  the   purpose  of 
(1)    determining    areas    along    such    coasts 
and    shorelines    where    significant    erosion 
occurs;    (2)    Identifying   those   areas   where 
erosion  presents  a  serious  problem  because 
the  rate  of  erosion,  considered  In   conjunc- 
tion with  economic.  Industrial,  recreational, 
agricultural,  navigational,  demographic  and 
other  relevant  factors,  Indicates  that  action 
to  halt  such  erosion  may  be  Justified;    (3) 
describing  generally  the  most  suitable  type 
of  remedial  action  for  those  areas  that  have 
a   serious    erosion    problem:     (41     providing 
preliminary  cost  estimates  for  such  remedial 
action;   (5)   recommending  priorities  among 
the  serious  problem  areas  for  action  to  stop 
erosion,  and  (6)   providing  State  and  local 
authorities  with  Information  and  recommen- 
dations to  assist  the  creation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  State  and  local  coasts  and  shoreline 
erosion  programs.     The  Chief  of  Engineers 
shall  submit  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  States,  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  results  of  such  ap- 
praisal   investigation    and    study,    together 
with  his  recommendations. 

Sec  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  PER- 
SONNEL TRAINING  ACT  OF  1966— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMEKDMENT  NO.  787 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13196, 


the  Allied  Health  Professional  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966.  My  proposal  is 
directed  at  helping  to  relieve  the  criti- 
cal— and  growing — nur.se  shortage  which 
is  seriously  threatening  patient  care 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  introducing 
it  as  an  amendment  to  a  related,  House- 
passed  measure  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress mif?ht  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
this  year  on  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  health  problems. 

My  amendment  would:  First,  establish 
a  new  scholarslaip  program  for  needy 
nursing  students:  second,  a  new  program 
to  encourage  young  people  to  enter  into 
the  nursing  profession:  third,  expand 
construction  of  nursing  schools;  and 
fourth,  increase  nursing  school  teaching 
improvement  grants.  The  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  for  all  aspects 
of  this  progi-am  would  be  $21.1  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  nursing   shortage   is   widespread 
and  universal,  striking  both  affluent  and 
nonafBuent  communities,  the  cities,  the 
suburbs  and  the  rural  areas,  seriously 
threatenins:  patient  care  throughout  the 
Nation.    The  life  or  death  aspects  of  this 
critical  problem  were  amply  illustrated  in 
recent  newspaper  reports  on  conditions 
in  New  York  City  municipal  hospitals. 
In  these  articles  physicians  reported  that 
practical  nurses  were  forced  to  run  en- 
tire wards  on  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
weekends  due  to  the  shortage  of  regis- 
tered nurses,  despite  the  fact  tliat  by  law, 
practical  nurses  mu.st  work  under   the 
supervision  of  registered  nurses.    In  some 
hospitals  practical  nurses  were  covering 
up   to   12   wards  apiece   on   some   days 
without  any  supervision,  presenting  grave 
dangers  to  the  health  of  patients. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  the  nurse  short- 
age at  125.000.    In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  25  percent  of  the  registered 
nursinc  positions  in  150  private  hospitals 
are  tmfllled.    For  the  city's  21  municipal 
hospitals,  the  situation  is  more  drastic— 
60  percent  of  the  positions  are  unfilled. 
The  U.S.  Army  itself  is  short  3.650  nurses. 
A  few  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that 
850.000  nurses  would  be  needed  by  1975; 
there  is  now  some  indication  tliat  this 
estimated  need  will  be  revised  upward  to 
I  million.    The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  designed  to  mobilize  the 
resources  needed  to  meet  this  shortage 
now,  before  it  worsens. 

The   scholarship  program  envisioned 
by  my  bill  is  patterned  after  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program   en- 
acted last  year  by  the  Congress  as  a  part 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act   of   1965. 
By  following  this  established  pattern,  I 
hope  to  minimize  the  controversy  which 
might  surround  the  establishment  of  a 
new  program.    Funded  at  $5  million  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,   $10  million  is 
authorized  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.    Recipients  of  nursing  scholar- 
ships would  receive  up  to  $800  annually. 
based  on  need,   said  those  who  prove 
themselves  by  ranking  in  the  upper  half 
of  their  nursing  class  would  be  awarded 
an  additional   $200.     Nursing  students 
could  meet  the  balance  of  their  school- 


ing costs  through  the  loan  program  es- 
tablished by  the  Nurses  Training  Act 
of  1964. 

Federal  scholarships  for  student 
nurses  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  un- 
filled recommendations  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Consultant  Group  on  Nursing 
which  issued  its  report,  "Toward  Quality 
in  Nursing — Needs  and  Goals,"  in  Feb- 
ruary 1963.  Other  principal  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  were  brought 
to  fruition  in  the  Nurses  Training  Act 
of  1964. 

The  provision  to  encourage  young  peo- 
ple to  enter  nursing  school  is  also  pat- 
terned after  a  similar  provision  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  can  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
organizations,  for  up  to  $100,000  annual- 
Iv,  to  encourage  young  people  to  under- 
take educational  training  in  the  field  of 
nursing.  Entries  into  nursing  school  are 
decreasing.  To  illustrate,  in  1955,  six 
girls  were  admitted  to  college  for  every 
one  admitted  to  a  professional  nursing 
program  of  any  type.  By  1964  this  ratio 
has  changed  to  9  to  1. 

This  amendment  will  be  especially  use- 
ful in  reci-uiting  young  Negro  girls  for 
nursing.  Although  11  percent  of  the 
population,  Negroes  comprise  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  nursing  profession.  Nursing 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  these 
young  people  to  expand  their  horizons 
and  to  fill  a  national  need. 

My  amendment  also  expands  the  nurs- 
ing school  construction  grants  author- 
ized by  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964. 
increasing  the  fiscal  year  1967  authori- 
zation from  $25  million  to  $40  million 
and  increasing  the  fiscal  year  1968  au- 
thorization from  $25  million  to  $50  mU- 
lion.  I  propose  leaving  the  fiscal  year 
1969  authorization  open,  so  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  be 
obliged  to  review  the  entire  act  a  year 
earlier  and  thus  evaluate  and  meet  the 
needs  as  they  appear  at  that  time. 

This  expansion  is  very  much  needed. 
The  Public  Health  Service  indicates  that 
If    all   the    nursing    school   construction 
now    authorized    by   law    Is    completed, 
there  still  would  be  a  shortage  of  at  least 
41  300  first-year  places  in  nursing  schools 
by    1972.    Presently   indicated   requests 
for  nm-sing  school  construction  funds  for 
the  next  3  years  are  already  $22.5  million 
bevond  the  amounts  now  authorized  by 
law      And   the   actual   needs   are    still 
greater.    The  Public  Health  Service  tab- 
ulates the  need  for  Federal  construction 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1969  at  $284  milUon; 
for  fiscal  vear  1970  at  $154  million:  for 
fiscal  year  1971  at  $206  million  and  $82 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Another  amendment  to  present  law 
contained  In  my  proposal  would  permit 
funds  authorized  for  associate  degree  and 
diploma  programs  to  be  Interchangeable 
with  funds  for  baccalaureate  and  higher 
degree  programs  in  instances  where  one 
program  has  insufficient  appUcations  and 
the  other  Is  underfunded.  In  practice, 
this  would  aid  the  4-year  schools  where 
experience  has  shown  that  requests  for 
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construction  funds  are  In  excess  of  the 
authorization  and  requests  for  diploma 
programs,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  short 
of  the  authorization. 

Finally,  to  meet  the  needs  of  additional 
nursing  schools,  my  proposal  amends  the 
Nurses  Training  Act  to  increase  from  $4 
million  to  $5  million  the  authorization 
for  teaching  improvement  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  |5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  These  grants  enable  public 
and  nonpublic  collegiate,  associate  de- 
gree, and  diploma  schools  of  nursing  to 
strengthen,  improve,  and  expand  their 
programs  of  nursing  education. 

Because  of  the  desperate  need  for  a 
great  number  of  highly  trained  nurses, 
today,  and  the  certain  acceleration  of 
that  need  in  the  years  ahead,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on 
this  proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  787)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  276, 
agreed  to  on  Thursday,  July  28,  1966, 
appoints  Senators  J.  W.  Pijlbricht,  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKiE,  and  Paul  J.  Fannin  to 
attend  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Association  Meeting,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, September  28  through  October  4, 
1966. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  1,  1966,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

8. 3005.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  safety  program  and  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  ;n 
tBterstate  commerce  to  reduce  accidents  In- 
volving motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  deaths 
and   injTirlea   occurring   in   such   accidents: 

S.  30S2.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  highway  program  through  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  accelerate  high- 
way traffic  safety  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3156.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  nscal  years  1968  and  1989  for  the  con- 
artruetlon  of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  tlUe  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

8.3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (76  8Ut.  612) ,  aa  amended,  and  for  other 
piirpoeea. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  interested  parties  may  be  ad- 
vised of  various  projects  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worics,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  Inclusion  in  the  Oon- 
BU88IOBAL  Bxcoss,  Information  on  this 
matter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Projects  approved  &^  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  Aug.  30,  1968,  under  the 
Watershed  Protettion  arid  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  566,  83d  Cong.,  as 
amended 

Eitimatrd 
I  Federal 

Project  cost 

Bridge    Creek -Ochtocknee   River. 

Georgia   $888,059 

Eiiharlee   Creek.  G*orgia 1,928,300 

Pine   Log   Tributary.   Georgia 2.  921.  306 

Sallacoa  Creek  Area,  Georgia 3,744,  150 

Indian  Creek,  Indiana 1,204,499 

rpper  Big  Blue  Rlter,  Indiana..  3,  560. 125 

Three  Mile   Creek.   Iowa... 1,364.490 

Upper  Black  Vermillion,  Kansas.  3,  955.  200 
Cypress  Black  Bayou,  Louisiana..  4,  070.  885 
Upper  Bayou-Nezplque   (Supple- 
mental),  Loulslapa 4,445,248 

East   Branch   of   Sturgeon   River, 

Michigan    . 198,443 

Houlka    Creek,    Mitsisslppl 3,393.227 

Tallahaga  Creek,  Mississippi 2,387.440 

Crow    and    Broad    Canyons    and 

Placltas  Arroyo.  New  Mexico..  2.890.885 

Boundary  Creek.  Nbrth  Dakota..  1,  180,899 
Middle  Branch  Pait  River,  North 

Dakota . 2,473,091 

South      Fork      Roanoke      River. 

Virginia 1,950.096 

Potomac  Creek.   Virginia 656.089 

Otter  Creek,  Wisconsin 866,  463 

ToUl    i__ 44,078,895 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  tiiere  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notlflcd  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Witiiout  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  noiified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 
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NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  A.  Brown,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
on  this  matter. 

Several  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfaie  examined  Mr. 
Brown  at  some  length.  As  I  am  sure  tlie 
majority  leader  knows,  some  of  the  de- 
cisions— in  fact,  many  of  them — that  Mr. 
Brown  has  participated  in  have  been 
very  controversial  decisions. 

After  that  heading,  I  must  say  that  we 
found  no  reason  at  all  for  objecting  to 
Mr.  Brown  on  personal  grounds.  I,  for 
one,  feel  that  soTne  of  his  philosophical 
positions  in  connection  with  these  deci- 
sions are  not  in  a«ccord  with  wliat  I  think 
is  the  more  favorable  method  of  handling 
labor-managemeht  relations. 

I  want  to  register  this  as  a  protest,  but 
not  as  an  objection,  to  his  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRE?5IDENT.  The  question 
Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
this  nomination  t 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  l)eginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1504  and  the  succeeding 
measures  in  sequence,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing Ctdendar  No.  1516. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  3  YEARS  FOR 
PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  EX- 
TRACTS SUITABLE  FOR  TANNING 
MAY  BE  IMPORTED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12328)  to  extend  foi-  3 
years  the  period  during  which  certain  ex- 
tracts suitable  for  tanning  may  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1539),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FtmposE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12328,  as  reported  by 
your  committee,  is  to  extend  for  3  years, 
until  the  close  of  September  30,  1969,  the 
period  during  which  certain  extracts  suitable 
for  tanning  may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

GENESAI.   STATEMENT 

Public  Law  8&-235  temporarily  transferred 
from  paragraph  38  of  the  dutiable  list  of 
the  Tarilt  Act  of  1930  to  the  free  list  of  that 
act  certain  tanning  extracts.  Section  4  of 
Public  Law  85-045  made  special  provision  for 
eucalyptus  extract  in  paragraph  1670(b),  and 
Public  Law  86-288  made  special  provision 
for  hemlock  extract  in  this  free-list  provi- 
sion. The  free  treatment  in  each  of  the  three 
public  laws  had  a  termlntd  date  of  Septem- 
ber 38,  1960.  Public  Law  88-427,  however, 
extended  the  terminal  date  to  the  close  of 
September  30.  1963.  It  was  further  extended 
to  the  close  of  September  30,  1966,  by  Public 
Law  88-92.  The  present  duty-free  treat- 
ment Is  provided  for  under  item  907  80  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
Tour  committee's  bill,  HJR.  12328,  would  ex- 
tend the  suspension  for  another  3  years,  to 
the  close  of  September  30,  1969. 

Among  the  considerations  which  led  to  the 
original  Euspenslons  of  duties  on  these  ex- 
tracts were  the  following:  The  domestic  t.in- 
nlng  extract  Industry  has  been  dependent 
upon  domestic  chestnut  wood  and  bark  for 
the  domestic  production  of  chestnut  tanning 
extract,  the  only  vegetable  tanning  material 
which   has   been  produced  In  the  United 


states  In  significant  quantity.     Because  of 
i"e  blight  which  virtually   wiped   out  the 
ri'estnut  trees  along  the  Appalachian  Range. 
dimestic   firms   producing   tanning   extracts 
,,',ve  been  unable  to  secure  raw  materials. 
Ti-e  domestic  availability  of  tanning  extracts 
h'i'^  steadilv  declined  and   the   firms   which 
y\l[  been  engaged  in  extract  production  have 
I'ir-'elv    gone    into    other    fields    of    activity, 
public  Law  85-235  provided  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  duties  with  respect  to  tanning  ex- 
tracts chieflv  used  in  the  United  States  for 
tinning  purposes  at  the  time  of  imporUUion. 
c'ection  4  of  Public  Law  85-645  provided  that 
eucalyptus  extract  should  be  classified  under 
n.iragraph    1670^b)    irrespective   of   its   chief 
u'ce  so  long  as  it  was  tuiiable  for  vise  for  tan- 
r^i '"     Public  Law  86-288  provided  that  hem- 
I'cVk  extract  be  included  subject  to  tlie  same 
rule  as  that  applicable  to  eucalyptus  extr.nct 
because  it  was  believed   that  liemlock   also 
might  be  found  to  be  no  longer  chiefly  used 
lor  tanning,  although  it  was  suitable  for  use 
jor  tanning. 

In  its  report  to  your  commit  lee  of  May  li. 
1966,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  advised 
your  committee  as  follows: 

'The  Commission  has  no  information  that 
»-ould  indicate  that  the  considerations  which 
led  the  Congress  to  suspend  the  duties  on  the 
tanning  extracts  are  not  also  pertinent  at 
present.  The  Commission  is  unaware  of  any 
complaints  against  the  temporary  duty-free 
treatment  of  these  tanning  extracts." 

In  addition  to  the  report  from  the  Tariff 
Commission,  voi.u'  committee  has  received 
favorable  reports  from  tl-.e  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  H.R.  12328. 

In  view  of  the  above,  your  committee,  like 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
believes  the  additional  3-year  suspension  of 
d-.ity  that  would  be  provided  under  H  R. 
12328  is  warranted. 


the  period  for  the  suspension  of  the  duty 
until  the  close  of  September  5,  1969. 

Istle  fiber  is  derived  from  several  species  of 
the  agave  plant  which  is  indigenous  to 
Mexico.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  used  of  all  vegetable  brush 
fibers  Its  principal  use  in  the  Unitec.  States 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 

The  situation  in  1957  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  85-284  was  that  there 
w  IS  no  domestic  production  of  the  raw  fiber 
and  an  insignificant  production  of  the 
processed  fiber  from  imported  raw  fiber;  that 
good  grades  of  raw  fiber  were  in  short  supply, 
and  that  the  brush  industry  and  importing 
interests  indicated  that  the  prices  of  proc- 
essed fiber  had  risen,  with  resulting  increases 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the  prices  of 
the  finished  product.  The  object  of  the  sus- 
pension was  to  reduce  the  burden  of  higher 
prices  on  domestic  users  of  the  fibers  and  of 
the  finished  products.  Your  committee,  like 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House.  Is  convinced  that  conditions  continue 
to  warrant  the  suspension  of  this  duty. 

Favorable  reports  with  respect  to  H.R. 
12461  have  been  received  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Treasury,  and  Commerce. 
An  informative  report  was  received  from  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 


state  commerce  cither  as  crude  oil  itself, 
constituent  parts  tliereof,  or  the  produces 
manufactured  therefrom.  The  only  truly 
intrastate  markets  available  are  sales  directly 
to  the  consumer  for  hmlted  uses  such  as  oil- 
ing roads  or  firing  boilers. 

some  States  reportedly  have  large  accumu- 
lations of  oil  on  hand  which  they  are  unable 
to  dispose  of  or  are  unable  to  dispose  of  at 
a  reasonable  price.  It  has  been  estimated 
for  example  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  some 
135,000  to  150.000  barrels  of  oil  which  c.mnoi 
be  sold  at  market  price. 

COST 

It  is  anticipated  that  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  result  from  the  passage  of  this 
biU. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Connally  Hot  Oil 
Act  by  exempting  States  from  certain 
provisions  thereof." 


TEMPORARY      CONTINUATION      OF 

EXISTING  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 

ON  CERTAIN  ISTLE 

The  bill  (H.R.  12461  >  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  istle,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
lime,  and  pa-ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1540 »,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pt'RPOSE 

■nie  purpose  of  H.R.  12461  Is  to  continue, 
until  the  close  of  September  5.  1969,  the  ex- 
isting suspension  on  duty  on  processed  istle 
fiber. 

CE^•ER.^L    ST.4TEMENT 

Crude  istle  fiber  has  always  been  afforded 
dutv-free  entry  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(TS'US  item  192.651 .  However,  tlie  processed 
f.ber  has  been  dutiable  under  the  act  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  ad  valorem  (TSUS  item 
192  701.  Public  Law  85-284.  approved  Sep- 
tember 4,  1957,  in  effect  suspended  tlie  duty 
applicable  to  processed  fiber  for  a  3 -year 
period  expiring  at  the  close  of  September  4. 
1960.  Public  Law  86-456.  approved  May  13, 
1960.  and  Public  Uiw  88-90.  approved  August 
8.  1963,  have  continued  tlie  suspension  of  the 
duty  applicable  to  the  processed  fiber  until 
the  close  of  September  5,  1966.  H.R.  12461 
would  amend  item  903.90  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  further  ext-end 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONNALLY  HOT 
OIL    ACT 

The  bill  iHR.  10860 «  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  public  policy,  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
tiiird  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  asK; 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excci-pl  from  the  reixirt 
•  No.  1544),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSE     OF    EXPL.\N.\TI0.N' 

The  bill  H  R  10860  would  amend  the  Con- 
nally Hot  Oil  Act  1 1935  i  (15  U.S.C.  715a(l)  ) 
to  permit  anv  State  to  ship  in  interstate  com- 
merce oil  winch  it  has  acquired  through  con- 
fiscation or  otherwise  because  of  violation  of 
its  laws.  Under  existing  law  a  State  may  con- 
fiscate oil  produced  in  violation  of  State  law 
but  such  oil  may  not  be  transported  in  in- 
terst.ue  commerce. 


BACKGROUND     AND     NEED 

The  Connallv  Hot  Oil  Act  prohibits  the 
shipment  or  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce from  anv  Stat-e  of  contraband  oil  pro- 
duced in  such  State.  The  US.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  Hurler/  v.  Fed- 
eral Tender  Board  So.  1.  108  F.  2d  574  ( 1939  i 
held  that  States  are  not  e.xempted  from  the 
Connally  Hot  Oil  .^ct  As  a  result  States  that 
confiscate  or  otherwise  acquire  contraband 
oil  can  disp>ose  of  it  in  intrastate  but  not  in 
interstate  commerce. 

At  the  time  the  Connally  Act  was  enacted 
this  Umitation  on  the  States  posed  no  par- 
ticular problem  because  there  were  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  markets  exclusively  with- 
in a  State  where  oil  could  be  sold  for  strictly 
intrastate  distribution.  But  today  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  sell  oil  to  a  refinery 
and  at  the  same  time  restrict  its  use  to  intra- 
state commerce.  Interstate  pipelines  have 
been  built  to  facihtate  the  movement  of 
crude  and  refined  products  to  large  markets 
often  at  great  distances  from  the  State  where 
it  was  produced.  Once  the  oil  is  shipped  by 
pipeline  it  is,  as  a  practical  matter,  unpos- 
sible  to  prevent  that  oil  from  entering  Inter- 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     SHIP 
MORTGAGE  ACT,   1920 

Tlie  bill  I  H.R.  8000)  to  amend  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920.  relating  to  fees 
for  certification  of  certain  documents, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  con.sidered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thira 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ur.animous  con.?ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  1545'.  explai:vlng  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excer:3t 
was  ordered  lo  be  ijnnted  in  the  Rtco?.". 
as  follows: 

rfRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  HR  8000  is  to  reduce  ih? 
cost  of  obtaining  certified  copies  of  certain 
mortgages  to  owners  of  non-self-propelied 
vessels  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
retaining  those  copies  on  such  vessels. 

BACKGROUND  AND  EXPLANATION 

Under  the  Shio  Mortgage  Act  of  1920  the 
owner  of  a  vessel  is  required  in  the  case  of  a 
preferred  mortgage  to  place  a  certified  copy 
of  the  mortgage  on  bo.trd  the  vessel  to  be 
mortgaged,  which  copv  is  to  be  avaUable  for 
exhibit  to  anv  interested  person.  The  origi- 
nU  mortgage  is  filed  with  the  collector  c: 
customs  at  the  home  port  of  the  vessel  and 
a  charge  of  20  cents  a  folio— consisting  cl 
100  words— is  made  lor  the  certification  of 
the  copv  to  be  placed  aboard  the  vessel.  In 
the  case  of  a  blanket  mortgage  on  a  con- 
siderable number  of  barges,  the  cost  of  certi- 
fication has  run  as  high  as  $28,000. 

With  respect  to  the  requirement  of  main- 
tenance of  a  certified  copy  aboard  the  ves- 
sel in  the  cise  of  barges,  this  has  given  rise 
to  a  physical  problem  of  storage  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
anvbodv  would  seek  to  examine  the  copy,  the 
retention  of  this  requirement  appears  to  be 
unnecessru-v.  This  bill  would,  therefore, 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  retention  of 
the  copy  aboard  a  ve.5sel  which  is  not  self- 
propelled. 

With  respect  to  the  fee  for  certification, 
the  bill  provides  that  where  there  Is  a  re- 
quest for  certification  of  more  than  10  copies 
of  a  mortgage  including  more  than  1  vessel, 
the  fee  for  certification  for  each  copy  in  ex- 
cess of  10  shall  be  $1  per  copy.  In  the  case 
of  the  $28,000  fee  hereinbefore  referred  to. 
the  fee  under  this  bill  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1,000  which  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  have  indicated  would  be 
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a  reasonable  and  compensatory  charge  for 
the  service. 

The  requlrementfl  of  the  present  law  «-ith 
respect  to  fees  and  retention  of  ct^les  aboard 
bargee  appear  to  be  unreasonable  In  the  light 
of  current  practices  and  the  committee  ac- 
cordingly recommends  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  8000.  which  would  reduce  the  fees  to  a 
reasonable  amount  and  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  carriage  of  certified  copies  of 
mortgages  aboard  barges. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  entail 
no  expense  to  the  U.S.  Government  but  the 
Customs  Bureau  states  that  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue from  the  reduction  of  fees  for  certified 
copies  of  mortgages  would  be  approximately 
♦20,000  per  year. 


; 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  AIDS  TO  NAVI- 
GATION SERVICES  OF  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

The  bill  (S.  3715)  to  Improve  the  aids 
to  navigation  services  of  the  Coast  Guard 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  3715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
81  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"5  81.  Aids  to  navigation  authorized 

"In  order  to  aid  navigation  and  to  prevent 
disasters,  collisions,  and  wrecks  of  vessels 
and  aircraft,  the  Coast  Guard  may  establish, 
maintain,  and  operate : 

"(1)  aids  to  maritime  navigation  required 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  aids  to  air  navigation  required  to 
seirve  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  peculiar  to  warfare  art^  pii- 
martly  of  military  concern  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secreiary 
of  any  department  within  the  Department  of 
,  Defense  and  as  requested  by  any  of  inose 
officials:  and 

"(3)  electronic  aids  to  navigation  systems 
(a)  required  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  peculiar  to  war- 
fare and  primarily  of  military  concern  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
any  department  within  the  Department  of 
Defense;  or  (b)  required  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  or  (c)  required  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  air  commerce  of  the  United  States  as 
requested  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

These  aids  to  navigation  other  than  elec- 
tronic aids  to  navigation  systems  shall  be 
established  and  operated  only  within  the 
United  States,  the  waters  above  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  beyond  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
at  places  where  naval  or  military  bases  of 
the  United   States  are  or   may   be   located  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  82  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"S  82.  Cooperation  with  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency 

•The  Coast  Guard,  In  establishing,  main- 
taining, or  japeraUng  any  aids  to  air  navi- 
gation herein  provided,  shall  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral AvlaUon  Agency  to  the  end  that  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  will  be  utiUzed  to  the  fullest 
possible  advantage.  Before  locating  nnd 
operating  any  such  aid  on  military  or  naval 
bases  or  regions,  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary oX  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


or  the  Secretary  of  Ithe  Air  Force,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  first  >e  obtained.  No  such  al^^ 
shall  be  located  within  the  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  any  forjign  country  without  the 
consent  of  the  goternment  thereof.  Noth- 
ing in  this  title  sh^ll  be  deemed  to  limit  the 
authority  granted  ,by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (ch  20  of  title  4S), 
or  by  the  provisiOis  of  sections  73.12  and 
7394  of  title  10." 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  154GI.  expiaitiing  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  ncj  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  pi  intod  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtRPOSE   A>)D    BRIEF   SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ex- 
p.ind  tlie  autliority  of  the  Coast  Guard  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation beyond  the.  territorlai  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  permit  the  Coast  Guard 
to  eslitblifeh  and  operate  various  electronic 
aids  to  navigation. 

In  Etimniary  the  bill  would — 

11)  Authorize  t4e  Coast  Guard  to  estab- 
lish, malnt.iin.  and!  operate  aids  to  mriritime 
nnd  air  navigation  within  the  waters  above 
the  Continental  Slijelf; 

(2)  Authorize  tHe  Coast  Guard  to  develop 
and  utilize  elecirt>nic  aids  to  navigation 
systems  other  than  the  "loran"  system;   and 

(3  I  Clarify  exi.stllig  statutory  language  re- 
lating to  requests  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Admiiiittr»tor  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  for  t!i«  establisiiment  of  aids  to 
air  navigation. 

BACKCROtIND   AND    TtF.ED   FOR  THE   LEGISLAriON 

Under  exi.sting  law,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
only  limited  atithOrlty  to  establish  aids  to 
navigation  beyond  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
United  States.  Honvever.  present  use.-of  ex- 
traterritorial waters  by  vessels  of  increased 
size  nnd  draft  and  fhe  increased  use  of  these 
waters  for  operatiolis  other  than  navigation 
maltes  additional  4'ds  to  navigation  neces- 
S:iry.  I 

Presently  the  Ci*st  Guard  does  not  have 
authority  to  marl^  wrecks  or  harbor  en- 
trance channel.<;  wiiicli  extend  beyond  our 
territorial  waters.  It  also  lacks  authority 
for  marlcing  areas  where  ofTshore  dfilling 
structures  are  located  beyond  the  territorial 
limit. 

Tlie  need  for  nivigatlonal  aids  in  these 
areas  has  already  fceen  shown  by  collisions 
between  vessels  bound  to  or  from  New  York. 
These  collisions  cculd  have  been  avoided 
by  the  establishment  of  sealanes.  The  com- 
mittee also  believes  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
necessary  to  designate  and  mark  fairways 
among  the  ofTshore  oU-well  structures  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  an<|  this  lesisiation  will  en- 
able the  Coast  Guafd  to  carry  out  this  task. 

In  regard  to  electronic  aids  to  navigation. 
present  law  aiitholizes  the  Coast  Guard  to 
establish  loran  stations  for  certain  purposes. 
Since  the  word  "loran"  has  come  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  referring  only  to  a  specific  type 
of  pulsed  electronic  aid.  the  Coast  Guard  is 
without  authority  to  develop  and  utilize 
other  types  of  electronic  aids  to  navigation. 

This  expansion  of  Coast  Guard  authority  is 
not  Intended  to  Impinge  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Avfcjtion  Agency  which  has 
statutory  responsHailtlcs  in  the  field  of  air 
navigation.  Presenft  law  provides  the  Coast 
Guard  with  authority  to  establish  loran  sta- 
tions required  to  .strve  the  needs  of  the  air 
conunerce  as  detarmlned  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  S.  3715  slightly  changes 
existing  law  to  InCllcate  more  clearly  that 
the  Coast  Guard  v«iouId  only  establish  elec- 
tronic aids  to  air  commerce  upon  request 
of  that  agency. 


In  addition,  this  legislation  provides  th.it 
aids  to  air  navigation  established  upon  rp. 
quest  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  warfare  and  primarily 
of  military  concern  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  language  utid 
here  parallels  that  found  In  the  Federal  A\iu- 
tion  Act  of  1958  in  those  provisions  dealir.;: 
with  the  respcnsibilities  of  the  Federal  A',  i.i- 
tion  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Defei^e 
in  matters  concerning  air  navigation. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  COA.ST 
AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY  AND  .".IR 
FORCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  i):e 
bill  I  H.R.  722)  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  exi.stinK  law  concerning  the  ic- 
lationsiiip  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  to  the  Army  and  Navy  so  they 
will  apply  with  similar  effect  to  the  Ai.'- 
Force  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  li;e 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  16  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1017. 
chapter  20.  i\s  amended  (33  U.S.C.  855,  858), 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  paragraph  (33  U.S.C.  855)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  President  is  authorized,  whenever  in 
hl.s  judgment  a  sufficient  national  emer(;er!cy 
exists,  to  transfer  to  the  service  and  jtu-isdi:- 
tion  of  a  military  department  such  ves.^iels. 
equipment,  stations,  and  commissioned  rff;- 
cers  of  tlae  Environmental  Science  Servires 
Administration  as  he  may  deem  to  the  be:n 
interest  of  the  country,  and  after  sucli  trrais- 
fer  ail  expen.ses  connected  therewith  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  appropriations  for  trie 
department  to  wluch  transfer  is  m;ide:  P  o- 
vided.  That  such  vessels,  equipment,  ft.it  1>:!S, 
and  commissioned  officers  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Environmental  Science  Services  .Ad- 
ministration when  such  national  emergency 
ceases,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  and 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
transferring  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  or  any  of  its  func- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Commerce  ex- 
cept in  time  of  natlonaJ  emergency  and  to 
the  extent  herein  provided:  Prorided  further. 
Tliat  any  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion who  may  be  transferred  as  provided  in 
this  section,  shall,  while  under  the  jtirisdlc- 
tion  of  a  military  department,  have  proper 
military  status  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws,  regulations,  and  orders  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  as  the 
case  may  be.  insofar  as  the  same  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  persons  whose  retention  perma- 
nently in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  is  not  contemplated  by  law." 

(21  The  last  paragraph  (33  U  S  C.  858)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  Jointly  prescribe  reg- 
ulations governing  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  time  of  war,  and  for  the 
cooperation  of  that  service  with  the  military 
departments  in  time  of  peace  in  preparation 
for  its  duties  in  war,  which  regulations  .ihall 
not  be  eiTective  unless  approved  by  each  of 
those  Secretaries,  and  included  therein  may 
be  rules  and  regulations  for  making  reports 
and  communications  between  a  military  de- 
p.irtment  and  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration."  _ 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  January  19. 
1942,  chapter  6,  as  amended  (33  U.SC.  B68al. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Commissioned  officers  shli>s'  officers,  .ind 
members  of  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration 
shall  be  permitted  to  purchase  commissary 


and  quartermaster  BuppUeB  as  far  as  avail- 
able from  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  at  the  prices  charged  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  those  services," 

SEC.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  December  3, 
1942,  chapter  670,  as  amended  (33  U.SC. 
854a-l) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Personnel  of  the  Environmental  Science 
';ervices  Administration  shall  be  subject  In 
like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  to  all  laws  authorizing 
te'tiporarv  appointment  or  advancement  of 
commissioned  officers  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

"(1)  Commissioned  officers  In  the  service 
of  a  military  department,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1917 
(40  Stat.  87),  as  amended,  may,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  mlli- 
t.-try  department  concerned,  be  temporarily 
promoted  to  higher  ranks  or  grades. 

"(2)  Commissioned  officers  In  the  service 
of  the  Environment.al  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration may  be  temporarily  promoted  to 
fill  vacancies  in  ranks  and  grades  caused  by 
the  transfer  of  commissioned  officers  to  the 
service  and  Jurisdiction  of  a  military  depart- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
the  Act  of  May  22.  1917  (40  Stat.  87),  as 
amended. 

'•(3)  Temporary  appointments  may  be 
made  in  all  grades  to  which  original  appoint- 
ments m  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  are  raithorized:  Provided. 
That  the  number  of  officers  holdinc;  tem- 
porary appointments  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  of  officers  transferred  to  a  military 
department  under  the  provisions  ot  section 
16  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1917  (40  Stat.  07), 
as  :i mended," 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  certain  piovisions  of 
existing  law  concerning  the  relationship 
of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  to  the  Army  and  Navy  so 
•  they  will  apply  with  similar  effect  to  the 
Air  Force." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unan'mous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1547  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  TliE   BIl,I, 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
provide  tiuthority  during  perl'Xis  of  national 
emergency  for  Presidential  transfer  of  ves- 
sels equipment,  station.?,  and  conamissioned 
officers  of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  to  the  service  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  mUitary  department.  The  bill,  as 
amended.  al.so  amends  the  laws  relating  to 
promotion  of  such  transferred  personnel  and 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  otliers  to  re- 
place tlte  transferees. 

BACKGROVND 

The  legislation  being  amended  was  enacted 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Air  Force 
as  a  separate  military  department.  As 
passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  722s  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  the  same  status  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Service  with  the  Air  Force  in  times  of  emer- 
gency as  those  servin^;  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Subsequent  to  the  date  of  House  passage, 
however.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1965 
became  effective.    This  plan  consolidated  the 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  form  the  Environmental  Science 
Services   Administration. 

AMENDMENTS 

In  order  to  reflect  the  absorption  in  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
committee  has  amended  H.R.  722  by  substi- 
tuting the  words  "Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration"  for  the  words 
"Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  in  every  in- 
stance including  the  title  of  the  act.  The 
committee  also  limited  the  personnel  trans- 
fer under  this  amendment  to  the  transfer 
of  commissioned  offlcerB.  Tills  limitation  is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  personnel  under 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration Includes  considerable  more  civilian 
personnel  than  existed  under  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

In  addition  the  committee  provided  that 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  be  subject 
to  all  laws  regulating  the  temporary  ap- 
pointment or  advancement  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  or  n.a- 
tlonal  emergency.  The  authority  for  tem- 
porary appointments  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  has  also  been  made  con- 
sistent with  the  authority  to  make  original 
appointments. 


EXEMPTION  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
AN       EXAMINATION-OF-RECORDS 
CLAUSE  IN  CONTRACTS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  3041)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts 
with   foreign  contractors  from  the  re- 
quirement for  an  examiiiation-of-records 
clause,  wliich  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  at  the  beginning 
of  hne   16,  to  strike  out  "Comptroller 
General  or  his  designee  is  not  requii-ed 
where  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
ri)  is  a  foreign  government  or  af;ency 
thereof:  or  '2)  is  precluded  by  the  laws 
of  the  covmtry  involved  from  making  its 
books,    documents,    papers,    or    records 
available   for   examination"   and   insert 
•Comptroller  General  or  his  designee  is 
not  required — 

"(1)  where  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor is  a  foreign  government  or  agency 
thereof  or  is  precluded  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  involved  from  making  its  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  available 
for  examination ;  and 

"  1 2  I   where  the  head  of  the  agency  de- 
termines, after  taking  into  account  the 
price  and  availability  of  the  property  or 
ser^•ices  from  United  States  sources,  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  best  served 
by  not  applying  subsection  i  b  > . 
If  subsection  tbi  is  not  applied  to  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  based  on  a  deter- 
mination under  clause  >  2  > .  a  written  re- 
port shall  be  furnished  to  the  Congress.": 
on  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to 
strike   out   "for   the   omission   of   such 
clause  where  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor  il>   is  a  foreign  government  or 
agency  thereof;  or  <2'    is  precluded  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  involved  from 
making  its  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  available  for  examination.    The 
power  of  the  agency  head  to  make  the 
determination  specified  in  the  preceding 
sentences  shall  not  be  delegable."   and 
insert  "for  the  omission  of  such  clause— 


"(1)  where  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor is  a  foreign  government  or  agency 
thereof  or  is  precluded  by  the  laws  of  the 
countrj'  involved  from  making  its  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  available 
for  examination ;  and 

"(2)  where  the  ageiicy  head  deter- 
mines, after  taking  into  account  the 
price  and  availability  of  the  property  or 
services  from  United  States  sources,  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  best  served 
b\  the  omi-ssion  of  the  clause. 

If  the  clause  is  omitted  based  on  a  de- 
termination under  clause  <2)  a  written 
report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Con.cress. 
The  power  of  the  agency  head  to  make 
the  determination  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentences  shall  not  be  delegable." 
and  on  page  5,  at  the  ber-inning  of  hne  4. 
10  strike  out  "no*  required  for  the  omis- 
sion of  such  clause  where  the  contractor 
of  subcontractor  il)  is  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  agency  thereof;  or  i2)  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  laws  of  the  country  in- 
volved from  making  its  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  available  for 
examination."  and  insert  "not  required 
for  the  omission  of  such  clause — 

"(1)  where  the  contractor  or  subcon-  ■ 
tractor  is  a  foreign  government  or  agency 
thereof  or  is  precluded  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  involved  from  making  its  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  available 
for  examination;  and 

"i2»   where   the   agency   head   deter- 
mines, after  taking  into  account  the  price 
and  availability  of  the  property  or  serv- 
ices from  United  States  sources,  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  best  served  by 
the  omission  of  the  clause. 
If  the  clause  is  omitted  based  on  a  de- 
termination imder  clause  i2i,  a  written 
report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress." 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  r.nd  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1548 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUow  s : 

EXPL.^^■.^TIO^•   or  amendments 


In  those  cases  where  concurrence  of  the 
C  jmptroUer  General  in  the  exclusion  of  an 
examination  of  records  clause  would  not  be 
required,  that  is.  in  cases  involving  contracts 
or  subcontracts  with  foreign  governments 
or  agencies  of  foreign  governments,  or  where 
the  laws  of  the  country  involved  preclude  the 
examination  of  records,  the  amendments  re- 
quire that  before  making  a  determination 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  best  served 
by  not  requiring  ti:e  examination-of-records 
clause,  the  agency  head  must  consider  the 
price  and  availability  of  the  supplies  or  serv- 
ices from  U.S.  sources,  and  the  r-.mendmentf; 
also  require  that  the  Congress  be  furnisheU 
a  report  explaining  the  reasons  lor  sucii 
determinations. 

PTTBPOSE 

This  bill  would  permit  tlie  head  of  an 
agency  to  exclude  an  examliiation  of  recjrc-, 
clause  from  a  contract  or  a  subcontract  witli 
a  foreign  contractor  or  subcontractor  after 
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determining   that   the   Inclusion   of   such   a 
clause  would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

EXPLANATIOK    OP    THE    BILL 

Existing  law  requires  that  contracts  nego- 
tiated by  the  military  departments,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trewsuiy.  or  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration contain  a  provision  authorizing 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  his  representatives  to  examine  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  of  the  con- 
tractor or  any  of  his  subcontractors  that 
directly  pertain  to  and  involve  transactions 
relating  to  such  contract. 

The  requirement  for  an  examlnation-of- 
records  clause  has  resulted  in  difflculty  end 
delay  in  placing  contracts  with  foreign  con- 
tractors and  In  at  least  one  instance  it  has 
resulted  in  a  failure  to  procure  a  needed  item. 
These  difficulties  and  delays  are  particularly 
obvious  In  contracting  with  foreign  gov;rn- 
ments  or  agencies  of  foreign  government;,  as 
this  requirement  is  often  considered  to  Im- 
pinge on  their  sovereign  rights.  Cases  Ir 
which  the  United  States  needs  supplies  .inc 
services  obtainable  from  only  a  single  .source 
of  foreign  supply  include  postal  communica- 
tions and  transportation  services  in  Japan. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 

Cases  In  which  the  requirement  for  an  ex- 
amlnatlon-of-rlghts  clause  has  proved  trou- 
blesome can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  ;r 
those  in  which  the  contractor  refuses  to 
accept  the  clause  on  the  basis  of  foreign  aw 
prohibiting  any  group  such  as  the  General 
Accquntlng  Office  from  making  an  exami.ia- 
tion:  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  foreign  con- 
tractor refuses  to  agree  to  the  clause  because 
of  his  own  business  policy. 

When  for  legjfl  or  policy  reasons  a  potential 
contractor  refuses  to  accept  an  examlnation- 
of -records  clause,  the  contracting  officer  must 
try  to  make  the  procurement  elsewhere  if  he 
cannot  change  the  contractor's  mind.  But  If 
the  contractor  cannot  be  persuaded  to  accept 
the  examination-of -records  clause  and  if  the 
procurement  cannot  be  made  elsewhere  fcr 
one  of  several  reasons,  Including  there  being 
only  a  sole  source  of  supply  or  unreasonable 
cost  alternatives,  the  choice  is  narrowed  to 
failing  to  make  a  procurement  or  violating 
the  requirement. 

Under  this  bill  the  head  of  the  agency  .riould 
exclude  the  examlnatlon-of-records  clause 
from  a  contract  or  a  subcontract  with  a  for- 
eign contractor  or  foreign  subcontractor. 
Before  the  clause  could  be  excluded  the 
agency  head  must  determine  that  inclusion 
of  the  clause  would  not  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  Comptroller  General  or  h  s 
designee  would  have  to  concur  in  this  deter- 
mination. Moreover,  this  finding  must  be  in 
writing  and  It  must  clearly  indicate  why  the 
requirement  for  an  examlnatlon-of-recorcs 
clause  would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee  would  not  be  required 
Where  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  Is  a 
foreign  government  or  an  agency  thereof,  cr 
where  the  laws  of  the  country  involved  pre- 
clude the  contractor  from  making  his  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  available  for 
examination.  The  committee  has  adopted 
an  amendment  providing  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller 
General  Is  not  required  before  the  examlna- 
tlon-of-records clause  can  be  excluded,  the 
head  of  the  agency  must  take  into  account 
the  price  and  availability  of  the  supplies  cr 
services  from  U.S.  sources  before  determining 
that  inclusion  of  the  examlnatlon-of-records 
clause  would  not  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. In  addition,  the  Congress  must  be  fur- 
nifhed  a  report  explaining  the  reasons  fcr 
any  such  determinations. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  the  mili- 
tary departmente  have  found  an  examlna- 
tlon-of-records clause  to  be  useful  and  that 
it  will  be  included  whenever  possible.    The 
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authority  to  exclude  the  clause  l.s  Intended 
to  be  exercised  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

Waiver  authority  of  the  type  this  bill  pro- 
vides has  been  approved  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  the  foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of 
1961,  and  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion .lets  for  the  laai  several  years. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONTAINERS  FOR  FRUITS 
AND  VEGET.^BLES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  cS.  17 1  to  repeal  certain  acts  relat- 
ing to  containert  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  for  otlier  puipo.ses  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  uith  »n  amendment  on  page 
2,  line  3,  after  tile  word  "on  '.  to  iasert 
■January  I,  196Tt';  so  a.s  to  make  the 
bill  read:  , 

Be  it  cnactcii  bh  the  Senatp  ana  House 
of  RfpreKPntative^tof  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
A^enra  vi  Covgr^ss  assembled,  That  the 
Isted    below    are    hereby 


Acts    of   Congress 
repeuled: 

(a I  The  Act  of 
"An  Act  to  fix  .si.'i 
for  grapes  and  ot 
and   to  fix  standar 


^ue^Ist  31.  1916,  entitled 
iards  for  Climax  baskets 
er  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fs  for  baskets  and  other 
containers  for  smaU  fruits,  berries,  and  veg- 
e'iibles,  and  for  other  purposes"  (39  Stat. 
613.  as  amended;    it  USC    251-256): 

(bi  The  Act  of  May  21.  1928.  entitled  ■'An 
Act  to  nx  .slandalds  for  hampers,  round 
stave  bfi.skeus,  ai;d  splint  b.i&kets  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  anej  for  other  purposes"  (45 
Stat.  685.  as  amended:  15  U.S.C.  257-2571). 
Sec.  2.  This  Act  Jhall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1967. 


t  Ihall 
Pitt  ws 


The  amendmei^t  was  agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  otvlered  to  be  enyvossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  t-me, 
and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  15501,  explaining  the  puiposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  bcint;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

PURPOSE  OrfrHE  LEGISLATION 

S.  17  would  reptal  the  Standard  Con- 
tainer Act  of  August  31.  1916  (39  Stat  673; 
15  use.  251-256),  and  the  Standard  Con- 
tainer Act  of  May  31,  1928  1 45  Stat  685-  15 
use.  257-2571). 

EXPLANATTO.V    OF    THK    BILL 

Tlie  act  of  August  31,  1916  (15  USC.  251  - 
256),  known  as  the  Standard  Container  Act 
of  1916.  establishes  standard  sizes  for  Climax 
baskets  for  grapes  aed  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  fixes  staDidards  for  baskets  and 
other  containers  fortmall  fruits,  berries,  and 
vegetables.  The  act  provides  for  the  exami- 
nation of  containers  stibjeci  to  regulation  to 
determine  their  comjpllance  with  the  law. 

The  act  of  May  ll.  1928,(15  USC.  257- 
2571),  known  as  the  Standard  Cfjntainer  Act 
of  1928,  establi-shes  ttand^ird  sizes  for  ham- 
pers, round  stave  baskets,  and  splint  baskets 
used  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Specifi- 
cations of  container*  covered  by  the  act  are 
submitted  to  and  ajjproved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  If  such  containers  are  of 
the  prescribed  capacity  and  not  deceptive  in 
appearance. 

When  these  laws  M»ere  enacted,  baskets  and 
hampers  were  the  principal  types  of  contain- 
ers used  for  the  shiiwiient  of  Iresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  At  that  tiaie,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  sijes  of  containers  being 
manufactured,    a    s*ong    movement    devel- 


oped in  the  lndu.stry,  particularly  among  con- 
tainer manufacturers,  to  bring  about  some 
degree  of  standardization  in  order  to  reduce 
the  resultant  unnecessary  cost,  confuslca 
and  deception.  '  '  ' 

In  the  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Standard  Container  Acts,  great  changes  h.ne 
taken  place  in  the  containers  used  for  shi-)- 
ping  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  Baskets  and 
hampers,  formerly  the  principal  types  u.^c' 
have  been  displaced  in  large  part  by  newir 
types.  During  the  past  10  years,  for  exumiic 
the  number  of  factories  producing  contui  - 
ers  subject  to  the  Standard  Container  Ar;s 
of  191G  and  1928  has  declined  from  183  to  ij. 
or  a  reduction  of  31  percent,  wh  le  the  nu.-ri- 
ber  of  dillerent  containers  manufactured  !-)■,• 
these  plants  has  dropped  by  20  percent  Irini 
726  to  584. 

Of  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  cm;- 
tainers  now  widely  used  such  as  fiberbuira 
cartons,  wirebound  and  nailed  crates,  wood."-.'! 
boxes  and  lugs,  mesh,  paper,  and  plastic  b.>  ^ 
some  were  not  in  use  at  all  for  frult.s  ;,ncl 
vegetables  at  the  time  these  acts  were  pa.ssKi 
None  of  these  newer  containers  are  regula-.eU 
.  by  Federal  law  as  to  shape,  size,  or  capacnv 
Moreover,  most  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
now  sold  by  weight  or  count.  Consequeiu;\^ 
slight  variations  in  the  volume  capacity  ■: f 
containers  are  no  loneer  an  Important  lii  ir- 
keting  factor.  Lixrgely  because  of  the  grow  i, 
in  the  use  of  containers  not  covered  by  the 
Standard  Container  Acts,  it  is  estimated  Ihiu 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  fre.'jh  fruits  and 
vegetables  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
now  are  packed  In  containers  regulated  un- 
der  these   acts. 

In  view  of  the  limited  volume  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  currently  being  shipped 
in  containers  .subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Standard  Container  Acts  of  1916  and  1928, 
the  continuing  trend  toward  wider  use  of 
types  of  containers  not  subject  to  Federal 
regulation,  and  tlie  fact  that  most  fruit.s  and 
vegetables  are  now  sold  by  wel.sht  or  count, 
the  comrniitee  is  convinced  that  continued 
administration  of  these  laws  is  no  longer  jus- 
tified and  that  a  saving  can  be  achieved 
through  repeal  of  these  laws  without  detri- 
ment to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  or 
the  public. 

COST 

Repeal  of  the  bill  will  result  in  a  ravings  of 
appro.ximately  $16,200  annually. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDER.'^L 
HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES  LABEL- 
ING ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3298)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to 
ban  hazardous  toys  and  articles  intended 
for  children,  etc.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment  on  page  1. 
after  the  enacting  clause,  to  .strike  out 
"That  this  Act";  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

TITLE  I  —  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDEP.AL  HAZARD- 
OUS SUBSTANCES   LABELING   ACT 

S^orf  title 

At  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to  insert 
"Section  1.  This  title";  on  page  3.  line 
7.  after  the  word  "substance"  to  strike 
out  "I including  a  toy,  or  another  article 
intended  for  use  by  children,  which  is, 
bears,  or  contains  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance)" and  in-sert  "(including  a  to.v, 
or  other  article  intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren, which  is  a  hazardous  substance,  or 
which  bears  or  contains  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance in  such  manner  as  to  be  suscepti- 
ble of  access  by  a  child  to  whom  such 
toy  or  other  article  is  entrusted)";  on 


oaee  5,  line  24,  after  the  word  "Is",  to 
strike  out  "or  bears";  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word  "which",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  insert  "bears  or";  on 
page  6,  line   3,   after   the   word   "sub- 
stance", to  strike  out  "intended  or  of- 
fered for  household  use.  or  so  packaged 
as  to  be   suitable   for  such   use,   which 
the  Secretery  by  regulation  classifies  as 
a   banned  hazardous  substance'  on  the 
basis  of  a  finding  that  the  hazard  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  such  substance  in 
households  is  such  that  cautionary  label- 
ing would  not  be  an  adequate  safeguard 
against   substantial   personal   injury   or 
substantial  Ulness  occurring  during  or  as 
a  proximate  result  of  any  customary  or 
reasonably  foreseeable  handling  or  use 
of  such  substance:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary   shall   by    regulation    exempt 
from  clause  (A)   of  this  paragraph  arti- 
cles such  as  chemical  sets,  which  by  rea- 
son of  their  functional  purpose  require 
the  inclusion  of  the  hazardous  substance 
involved  and  which  are  intended  for  use 
by  children  who  have  attained  sufficient 
maturity   to   read   and   heed   the   direc- 
tions and  warnings  in  the  labeling  of  such 
article."  and  insert  "intended,  or  pack- 
aged in  a  form  suitable,  for  use  in  the 
household,  which  the  Secretarj-  by  regu- 
lation classifies  as  a  'banned  hazardous 
substance'  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that, 
notwithstanding  such  cautionary  label- 
ing as  is  or  may  be  required  under  this 
Act  for  that  substance,  the  degree  or 
nature  of  the  hazard  involved  in  the 
presence  or  use   of   such  substance   in 
households  in  such  tiiat  the  objective  of 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  can  be  adequately  served  only  by 
keeping  such  substance,  when  so  intend- 
ed or  packaged,  out  of  the  channels  of  in- 
terstate commerce:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  li)  shall  exempt 
from  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  arti- 
cles, such  as  chemical  sets,  which  by  rea- 
son of  their  functional  punwse  require 
the  inclusion  of  the  hazardous  substance 
Involved,  and  which  bear  labeling  giv- 
ine  adequate  directions  and  warnings  for 
safe  use  and  are  intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren who  have  attained  sufficieiit  matu- 
riiv,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
read  and  heed  such  directions  and  warn- 
ings, and  (ii)  shall  exempt  from  clause 
(A),   and   provide   for  the   labeling   of, 
common  fireworks  (including  toy  paper 
caps,  cone  fountains,  cyhnder  fountains, 
whistles  without  report,  and  sparklers' 
to  the  extent  that  he  determines  that 
such  articles  can  be  adequately  labeled 
to   protect    the    purchasers    and    users 
thereof.":    at  the  top  of  page  9,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Effect  upon  State  Ian- 
Sec  4.  (a)  Section  17  of  such  Act  1 15 
U.SC.  1261,  note)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a I"  Immediately  after  the  section  desig- 
nation and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"ibi  It  is  hereby  expressly  declared  that 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  supersede 
any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  insofar  as  they  may 
now  or  hereafter  provide  for  the  precau- 
tionary labeling  of  any  substance  or  article 
intended  or  suitable  for  household  use  (ex- 
cept for  those  substances  defined  in  aec- 
tiona  2(f)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act)  which 
dllTers  from  the  requirements  or  exemptions 


of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  or  Interpreta 
tlons   promvdgated   pursuant   thereto.      Any 
law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  purporting  to 
establish  such  a  labeling  requirement  shall 
be  null  and  void." 

(b)   The  title  of  such  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Effect  upon  Federal  and  State  lav". 
At  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "4"  to  "5";  and 
at  the  top  of  page  10,  to  insert  a  new  title, 
as  follows: 

TTTLE  II — NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  HAZARDOUS 
HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS 
Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  201.  The   Congress   hereby   recognizes 
that  the  American  consumer  has  a  right  to 
be   protected    against   unreasonable    risk   of 
bodily  harm  from  products  purchased  on  the 
open  market  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
lamily,  and  that  manufacturers  whose  prod- 
ucts are  marketed  substantially  in  Interstate 
commerce  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  uniformity   in   the   application  of  safety 
regulations  to  such  products.    Federal.  State, 
and  local  law3  relating  to  consumer  protec- 
tion  against   such    hazardous   products   are 
w:delv    divergent    and    fall    to    provide    ade- 
quately for  consumer   protection.     It   is   the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion   to    review    the    scope,    adequacy,    and 
uniformity    of    existing    legislation    and    to 
make  recommendations  for  appropriate  re- 
medial .action  by  tlie  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  States. 

Eatahlishment  of  commii-sion 
Sec.    202.    There    it    hereby    established    a 
National   Commission   on  Hazardous  House- 
hold Products  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  -^^e  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
f-om  am>  ng  persons  who  are  specifically 
qualified  to  serve  on  such  Commission  by 
virtue  of  their  education,  training,  or  ex- 
perience. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(d)  The  President  shaU  designate  one  or 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Ccmuis- 
sion. 

(8)  Pour  members  of  the  Commission 
shall   constitute  a  quorum. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 
Sec  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  measures 
now  emploved  to  protect  consumers  against 
injuries  which  may  be  caused  by  hazardous 
household  products.  Such  study  and  investi- 
gation shall  Include  consideration  of  the 
following: 

(1)  the  Identity  of  household  products, 
except  such  products  excluded  in  section  207. 
Which  are  determined  to  present  an  unrea- 
sonable hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  consuming  public; 

(21  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
Industrv  affords  such  protection: 

(31  the  protection  against  such  hazardous 
products  afforded  at  common  law  In  the 
States,  including  the  relationship  of  product 
warranty  to  such  protection;  and 

(4)  a  review  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  such  hazardous  products,  including 
the  scope  of  coverage,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  investigatory  pow- 
ers, the  uniformity  of  application,  and  the 
quality  of  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall  trans- 
mit iU  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1.  1068. 


Such  final  report  shaU  conUln  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Powers  of  the  commission 
Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  two 
m.embcrs  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, mav  conduct  hearings  anywhere  m 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  In  connection  therewith  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  by  majority  vote— 

( 1 )  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  Individuals 
to  submit  in  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
Within  such  reasonable  period  and  under  oath 
or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine; 

( 2 1    to  administer  oaths; 

i3l  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

(41  in  ;he  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  paragraph  ( a  i  ol 
this  section,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  requu-ing  com- 
pliance With  such  subpena  or  order; 

(51  m  anv  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testinionv  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  anv  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same"  manner  as  authorized  under  paragrap.is 
(3i  and  (41  ol  this  subsection;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  clrcuntstances  m 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b»  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry 
Is  carried  on  may.  in  case  ot  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  t^sued 
under  subsection  lai  of  this  section,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith; 
and  anv  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be"  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  ^   ^ 

(ci  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directlv  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agencv  available  Information  deemed  useful 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Each  Federal 
agencv  is  authorized  and  directed  to  coop- 
erate "with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish 
nil  Information  requested  by  the  Commission 
to  tlte  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d»  The  Conunisslon  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  ot  reports,  and  other  activities 
nece>;sary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties 

(el  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  Information  obtained  by  it  Is 
in  the  public  "interest  and  would  not  give  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  person, 
it  is  authorized  to  publish  such  information 
in  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  adapted 
for  public  use.  except  that  data  and  informa- 
tion which  would  separately  disclose  the 
business  transactions  of  any  person,  trade 
secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by 
the  Commission  or  its  staff:  Prortdfd,  'lOtr- 
ever  That  the  Commission  shall  permit  busi- 
ness firms  or  individuals  reasonable  access  to 
documents  furnished  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  or  copying  such  documents 
as  need  may  arise. 

"(fi  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  Its  functions  to  individual 
members  of  the  Commission  or  to  designate 
individuals  ou  Its  staff  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  business,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided. 
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Compentation  of  mtmbert  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  aos.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
who  la  appointed  by  the  President  may  re- 
celTe  compensation  at  the  rate  of  9100  for 
each  day  such  member  U  engaged  upon  work 
of  the  Commlaaibn,  and  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 
Administration 
Sec  206.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized, without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  or  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of.  an  executive  director  and 
the  executive  director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  additional  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission,  but  no  individual 
so  appointed  shall  receive  compensation  In 
excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(b)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  la  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  UJ3.C.  65a) .  but  at  rates  for  Individ- 
uals not  to  exceed  HOC  per  diem. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  tboee  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payments  shall  be  made 
in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  Regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  collection  of 
indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from  er- 
roneous payments  (5  U.S.C.  48c)  shall  apply 
to  the  collection  of  erroneous  payments 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Commi£8lon  em- 
ployee, and  regulations  of  said  Administra- 
tor for  the  administrative  control  of  funds 
(31  U.S.C.  eeSCg))  shall  apply  to  appropria- 
tions of  the  Commission,  but  the  Coirunls- 
slon  shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such 
regulations. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  Its 
final  report,  as  provided  In  section  203(b). 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Definition 

Sec.  207.  As  used  In  this  title  the  term 
"household  products"  means  products  cus- 
tomarily produced  or  distributed  for  sale 
through  retail  sales  agencies  or  Instrumen- 
talities for  use  by  a  consumer  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude motor  vehicles  or  products  regulated 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.),  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  1261  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Cigarette 
labeling  and  Advertising  Act,  15  U.S.C.  1331 
et  seq.),  and  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  RodenUcide  Act  (7  UjS.C.  136  et 
seq.). 

Authorization 

Sbc.  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  92,000,- 
OOO,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3298 
Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  mnd  House  of 
KepreMentatives    of    tht    United    States    of 
Avfierica  in  Connrest  auembled. 


TTTLB  I ^AICENnmCNTS  TO  THK  rEOXRAL  HAZAXO- 

OTTB  BT7B8TAN0X8  UBELING  ACT 

Short  title 

Section  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"ChUd  Protection  Act  of  1966." 

Application  of  Fedctal  Hazardous  Labeling 
Act  to  articles  bearing  or  co7itaining  pe-^ti- 
cidcs,  and  to  unpitckaged  hazardous  sub- 
stances 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(f)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Labeling  Act  (15  US  C.  1261(1) 
(2)),  which  excludes  "economic  poisons" 
subject  to  the  Feder^  Insecticide,  Fungicide. 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  and  certain  other 
articles  from  the  term  "hazardous  sub- 
stance", Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  tHereof  the  following:  ", 
but  such  term  shaB  apply  to  any  article 
which  Is  not  itself  an  economic  poison  within 
the  meaning  of  tUe  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  but  which  Is 
a  hazardous  substance  within  the  meaning 
of  subparagraph  1  of  this  paragraph  by 
reason  of  bearing  Or  containing  such  an 
economic  poison". 

(b)  So  much  of  section  2(n>  of  such  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  126Hn)),  defining  the  term 
"label",  as  precedes  tke  semicolon  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  the  term  'label'  means  a  dl-splay  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  the 
Immediate  container  of  any  substance  or.  In 
the  case  of  an  article  which  Is  unpackaged 
or  is  not  packaged  in  an  Immediate  con- 
tainer Intended  or  suitable  for  delivery  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  a  display  of  such  matter 
directly  upon  the  article  Involved  or  upon  a 
t.ig  or  other  suitable  tiaterial  affixed  thereto." 

(c)  (I)  Paragraph  (p)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (15  use,  1261  (p)),  defining  the  terms 
"mlsbranded  package"  and  "mlsbranded 
package  of  a  haairdous  substance".  Is 
amended  by  chang:lng  so  much  of  such  para- 
graph as  precedes  subparagraph  (1)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(p)  The  term  'mlsbranded  hazardous 
substance'  means  a  hazardous  substance 
(Including  a  toy,  or  other  article  Intended 
for  use  by  children,  which  Is  a  hazardous 
substance,  or  which  bears  or  contains  a 
hazardous  substance  In  such  manner  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  acaess  by  a  child  to  whom 
such  toy  or  other  article  Is  entrusted)  In- 
tended, or  packaged  In  a  form  siiltiible.  fdf 
use  In  the  household  or  by  children,  which 
substance,  except  aa  otherwise  provided  by 
or  pursuant  to  section  3,  falls  to  bear  a 
label — ". 

(2)  Such  paragfaph  (p)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out.  In  subparagraph 
( 1 ) ,  all  of  clause  (J)  through  the  word  "and" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(J)  the  statement  (1)  'Keep  out  of  the 
reach  of  children'  or  Its  practical  equivalent, 
or.  (II)  It  the  article  is  Intended  for  use  by 
children  and  Is  not  a  banned  hazardous  sub- 
"  stance,  adequate  directions  for  the  protection 
of  children  from  the  hazard,  and". 

(d)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
12e2(b)),  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish a  reasonable  variations  or  additional 
label  requirements  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety,  is 
amended  by  changlqg  so  much  of  such  sub- 
section as  follows  the  semicolon  to  read  as 
follows:  "and  any  such  hazardous  substance 
Intended,  or  packaged  In  a  form  suitable,  for 
use  in  the  household  or  by  children,  which 
falls  to  bear  a  label  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  shall  b«  deemed  to  be  a  mls- 
branded hazardous  tubstance." 

(e)  Subsection  (4)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  (16  use.  1262(4) ),  authorlztag  the  Sec- 
retary to  except  containers  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances with  respect  to  which  adequate  re- 
quirements satisfying  the  purposes  of  such 
Act  have  been  established   by  or  pursuant 


to  another  Act.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "haz- 
ardouB  subetance  or"  before  "container  of  a 
bMsardous  subetance". 

(f)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (16  C.8.C.  1263). 
setting  forth  prohibited  acts,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Paragraphs  (a),  (c),  and  (g)  of  such 
section  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"mlsbranded  package  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "mls- 
branded hazardous  substance": 

(2)  Paragraphs  (b)  and  (f)  of  such  section 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "being 
in  a  mlsbranded  package"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "being  a  mlsbranded  hazardous 
substance '. 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1264)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  mlsbranded  packages"  In  clause  (2) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  mls- 
branded hazardous  substance". 

(h)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C 
1265(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Any 
hazardous  substance  that  Is  In  a  mlsbranded 
package"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Any 
mlsbranded    hazardous    substance". 

(I)  Section  14(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.SC. 
1273(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  mis. 
branded  packages"  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  mis- 
branded  hazardous  substance". 

Exclusixjn,  from  interstate  commerce,  of  toys 
a)id  other  children's  articles  containing 
hazardous  substances,  and  of  other  sub- 
stances so  dangerous  that  cautionary  la- 
beling is  not  adequate 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1261)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof    the   following  new   paragraph: 

"(q)  ( 1)  The  term  'banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance' means  I  A)  any  toy.  or  other  article 
intended  for  use  by  children,  which  Is  a 
hazardous  substance,  or  which  bears  or  con- 
tains a  hazardous  substance  In  such  manner 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  access  by  a  child  tu 
whom  such  toy  or  other  article  is  entrusted; 
or  (B)  any  hazardous  substance  intended,  or 
packaged  in  a  form  suitable,  for  use  in  the 
household,  which  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion classifies  as  a  'banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance' on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that,  not- 
withstanding such  cautionary  labeling  as  is 
or  may  be  required  under  this  Act  for  that 
substance,  the  degree  or  nature  of  the  hazard 
Involved  In  the  presence  or  use  of  such  sub- 
stance In  households  Is  such  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  can  be  adequately  served  only  by 
keeping  such  substance,  when  so  Intended 
or  packaged,  out  of  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary,  by 
regulation.  (1)  shall  exempt  from  clause  (Ai 
of  this  paragraph  articles,  such  as  chemic:il 
sets,  which  by  reason  of  their  functional  pur- 
pose require  the  Inclusion  of  the  hazardous 
substance  Involved,  and  which  bear  labeling 
giving  adequate  directions  and  warnings  for 
safe  use  and  are  Intended  for  use  by  children 
who  have  attained  sufficient  maturity,  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  to  read  and  heed 
such  directions  and  warnings,  and  (11)  shall 
exempt  from  clause  (A),  and  provide  for  the 
labeling  of,  common  fireworks  (IncUidlng  toy 
paper  cape,  cone  fountains,  cylinder  foun- 
tains, whistles  without  report,  and  sparkler.^ 
to  the  extent  that  he  determines  that  such 
articles  can  be  adequately  labeled  to  protect 
the  purchasers  and  users  thereof. 

"(2)  Proceedings  for  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  regulations  pursuant  to 
clause  (B)  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  701  (e),  (f).  and  (g)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  Provided, 
That  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  distri- 
bution for  household  use  of  the  hazardous 
substance    involved    presents    an    imminent 


hazard  to  the  public  health,  he  may  be  or- 
der published  In  the  Federal  Register  give 
notice  of  such  finding,  and  thereupon  such 
substance  when  Intended  or  offered  for 
household  use.  or  when  so  packaged  as  to  be 
suitable  for  such  use.  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  'banned  hazardous  substance'  pending 
the  completion  of  proceedings  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  such  regulations." 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  and  (g)  of 
section  4  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
o  of  this  Act.  are  each  fiu-ther  amended  by 
Tnserting  "or  harmed  hazardous  substance" 
after  "mlsbranded  hazardous  substance". 

(C)  Clause  (2)  of  section  5(b)  of  such 
Act  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "within 
the  meaning  of  that  term"  In  such  clause 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  a  banned 
hazardous  substance  within  the  meaning 
of  those  terms". 

(d)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act,  is  ftnther  amended 
by  inserting  "or  banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance" after  "Any  mlsbranded  hazardous 
substance". 

(e)  Section  14(a1  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act.  is  lurther  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  banned  hazardous  stib- 
stance"  after  "misbranded  hazardous  sub- 
stance" In  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Effect  upon  State  law 
Sec  4.  (a)  Section  17  of  such  Act  ( 15  U.S.C, 
1261,  note)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  after  the  section  designation  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  expressly  declared  that 
it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  supersede 
any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  insofar  as  they  may  now 
or  hereafter  provide  for  the  precautionary 
libeling  of  any  substance  or  article  intended 
or  suitable  for  household  use  (except  for 
those  substances  defined  In  sections  2(f)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  Act)  which  differs  from  the 
reqiurements  or  exemptions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  or  Interpretations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto.  Any  law,  regulation,  or 
ordinance  purporting  to  establish  such  a 
labeling  requirement  shall  be  null  and  void." 
(b)  The  title  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Effect  upon  Federal  and  State  lau" 
Change  in  short  title  of  Act 
Sec,  5,  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Haz.irdous 
Substances    Labeling    Act    is    amended    by 
striking  out  "Labeling". 

TITLE  n — NATIONAL  C0MMIS.S10N  ON   HAZARDOUS 
HOtrSEHOLD    PBODt'CTS 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec,  201.  The  Congress  hereby   recognizes 
that  the  American  consumer  has  a  right  to 
be   protected    against    unre.isonable    risk    of 
bodily  harm  from  products  purch.ised  on  the 
open  market  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
family,  and  that  manufacturers  whose  prod- 
ucts are  m.u-keted  substantially  in  Interstate 
commerce  are  entitled   to  a  reasonable   de- 
gree of  uniformity  In  the  application  of  safety 
regulations  to  such  products.     Federal.  State, 
and  local  laws  relating  to  consumer  protec- 
tion  against   such    hazardous    products    are 
widely   divergent   and    fail    to   provide   ade- 
quately for  consumer  protection.     It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  review  the  scope,  adequacy,  and  uni- 
formity of  existing  legislation  and  to  make 
recommendations    for    appropriate    remedial 
action  by  the  President,   the  Congress,  and 
tlie  States. 

Establishment  of  commission 
Sec  202.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Hazardous  Household 
Producte    (hereinafter    referred    to    as    the 
"Commission") . 


(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  persons  who  are  specifically 
qualified  to  serve  on  such  Commission  by 
virtue  of  their  education,  training,  or  expe- 
rience, ^   ,, 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  f  ffect  Its  powers. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(e»  Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  measures 
now  employed  to  protect  consumers  against 
injuries  which  may  be  caused  by  hazardous 
household  products.  Such  study  and  mvesti- 
gatton  shall  include  consideration  of  the 
following: 

( 1 )  the  Identity  of  household  products,  ex- 
cept such  produ(:ts  excluded  in  section  207, 
which  are  determined  to  present  an  unrea- 
sonable hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
^he  consuming  public; 

( 2 )  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
industry  affords  such  protection: 

(31  the  protection  against  such  hazardovis 
products  afforded  at  common  law  in  the 
States,  including  the  relationship  of  product 
warranty  to  such  protection:   and 

(4)  a  review  of  Federal.  S'ate.  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  such  hazardous  products,  including 
the  scope  of  coverage,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  investigatory 
powers,  the  uniformity  of  application,  and 
the  qtiality  of  enforcement, 

(b)  The  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall  trans- 
mit its  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1,  1968, 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Pollers  of  the  Commission 
Sec  204,  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  ol  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
Study.  In  connection  therewith  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  by  majority  vote— 

(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  individuals 
to  submit  in  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe:  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine: 

( 2 )  to  administer  oaths: 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attend;*nce 
and  testimony  of  witne?;ses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documenta.'-y  evidence  reiating 
to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  In  the  ca.se  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  i.ssued  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring 
com.pliance  with   such  subpena  or  order; 

(5)  In  anv  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  tcstlm'ony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel 
testimony  and  the  production  of  evidence 
m  the  same  manner  as  authorized  under 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4i  of  Uiis  subsection; 
and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 


( b)  Anv  district  court  of  Oie  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry  is 
carried  on  may.  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith: 
and  anv  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be"  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directlv  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  available  information  deemed  useful 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Each  Federal 
agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish  all 
Information  requested  by  the  Commission 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms.  Institutions,  and  in':ividuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

(e)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pu'o- 
Ucation  of  anv  in-ormatlon  obtained  by  it  :^ 
in  the  public  interest  and  would  not  give  :.n 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  person, 
it  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  information 
in  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  .^d.^;  tcl 
for  public  use,  execpt  that  data  and  inform, i- 
tlon  which  would  separately  disclose  tl,e 
business  transactions  of  any  person,  traoe 
■secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  tlie 
Commission  or  its  staff;  Proi^dfcf,  houcic-. 
Tlwt  the  Commistion  shall  permit  business 
firms  or  individuals  reasonable  access  to  doc- 
uments furnished  by  them  for  the  purpote  >  f 
obtaining  or  copying  such  documents  as  need 

mav  arise. 

It)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate anv  of  lis  functions  to  individual  men  - 
bers  of  "the  Commission  or  to  designate  u- 
dividuals  on  its  staff  and  to  make  sucn  ru!e- 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided. 

Compensation  of  members  of  the  COTnmi.<;';ic-i 
Sec  205  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  appointed  bv  the  President  may  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  dav  such  member  is  engaged  upon  worlt 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5  L.S.C, 
73b-2 )  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

Administration 


Sfc  206  (a)  Tlie  Commission  is  author- 
ized without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
'lucl  regulations  or  the  Classification  /.ct  ct 
1949  as  amended,  t.o  appoint  ar.d  fix  the 
compensation  of  an  executive  director  and 
The  executive  director,  with  the  approval  cf 
the  Commission,  may  employ  ana  fix  th? 
compensation  of  such  additional  personnel 
a-;  mav  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commission,  but  no  individual  so  ap- 
pointed fhall  receive  compensation  m  excels 
of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  under  t.  e 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 

lb)  The  execatl\e  director,  x^im  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  tne  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Act  ol  August 
2  1946  (5  use  55a  1.  taut  at  rate.'  lor  In- 
dividuals  not   to   exceed   $100   per   diem 

Id  The  head  o!  any  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  to  detail  on  a  reimbursable  basus, 
anv  of  its  personnel  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  under  this 
Act 

,di  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personne.. 
and  procurement )  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission bv  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in 
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adTftnce,  or  by  r«lml)ur»ement,  from  funds  Ollit»tc   protection   for   most   products.     But 


\ 


of  the  Conunlsalon  In  such  amounts  as  may 
b«  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  Regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Admlniatratlon  for  the  collection 
of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneous  payments  (6  U.S.C.  46c)  shall  apply 
to  the  collection  of  erroneous  payments  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Commlaslon  employee, 
and  regulations  of  said  Adm.lnlstrator  for 
the  administrative  control  of  funds  (31 
U.S.C.  665(g))  shall  apply  to  appropriations 
of  the  Commission,  but  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  submlsBlon  of  Its 
final  report,  as  provided  In  section  203(b), 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 
Deflnition 

Sec.  207.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term 
"household  products"  means  products  cus- 
tomarily produced  or  distributed  for  sale 
through  retail  sales  agencies  or  Instriimental- 
Itles  tor  use  by  a  consumer  or  any  member 
of  his  family.  Such  term  does  not  include 
motor  vehicles  or  products  regulated  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261  et 
•eq.).  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq  ) .  and 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135  et  seq.) . 

Authorisation 
Sec.  208.    There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  c:tcccd  i.i:.uOO,- 
000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1551),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rvnPOBE    OF    THE    BIIX 

The  purpKiee  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
tMn  the  sale  of  toys  and  other  children's 
articles  containing  hazardous  substances:  to 
authorise  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  ban  the  sale  of  other  sub- 
stances which  are  so  hazardous  In  nature 
that  they  cannot  be  made  suitable  for  use 
in  or  around  the  household  by  cautionary 
labeling;  to  extend  coverage  of  the  act  to 
unpackaged  as  well  as  packaged  hazardous 
substances  Intended  for  household  use;  and 
to  make  It  clear  that  household  products 
treated  with  pesticides  are  not  exempt  from 
the  act.  The  bill  would  also  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Hazardous  Household 
Products, 

BACKCBQUITD    AND    NEED 

The  FMeral  Hazardous  Substances  Label- 
ing Act,  which  originated  In  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  this  committee,  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  signed  by  the  President  on  July 
12,  1960.  Passage  of  the  act  was  prompted 
by  evidence  that  thousands  of  chUdren  were 
being  poisoned,  burned,  overcome  by  fumes, 
^  and  otherwise  accidentally  injured  annually 
through  contact  with  unlabeled  or  Inade- 
.  quately  labeled  hazardous  household  chem- 
,  leal  products.  In  the  Intervening  6  years, 
thousands  of  children's  lives  have  been 
spared  through  the  rigorous  labeling  pro- 
grams conducted  by  FDA  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
HsLzardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  in  S.  3298 
are  the  product  of  that  6  years'  experience 
administering  the  act.  At  present,  the  act 
is  limited  to  the  cautionary  labeling  of  prod- 
ucts In  containers  Intended  or  suitable  for 
household  use.    Cautionary  labeling  Is  ade- 


there  are  extremely  hazardous  products 
which  cannot  be  ma^e  safe  for  use  by  cau- 
tionary labeling,  particularly  products  in- 
tended for   use  by  <*indren. 

In  testimony  before  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee of  the  committee  on  Commerce. 
Dr.  James  L.  Goddard.  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs,  told  the  ocmmlttee  of  recent  cases 
Involving  toy  duckUags  containing  very  high 
concentrations  of  the  pesticide  benzene  hex- 
achlorlde  and  higHly  poisonous  Jequirlty 
beans  used  as  necklace  beads  which  were  ex- 
empt from  Federal  jurisdiction  because  they 
were  not  sold  in  packages  Intended  of  suit- 
able for  household  u»e.  The  ducklings,  some 
of  which  were  also  contaminated  by  sal- 
monella and  arsenic,  were  sold  as  decora- 
tions for  children's  laster  baskets.  Brightly 
colored  scarlet  and  black  Jequirlty  beans, 
which  can  cause  danth  within  a  fe'w  hours 
from  Ingestion,  wa-e  found  In  toys  and 
novelties,  such  as  dolls  and  swizzle  sticks. 

Dr.  Goddard  also  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  the  case  of  an  extremely 
flammable  and  explosive  water  repellent 
which  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  3 
persons,  and  which  Injured  at  least  30  more, 
yet  could  not  be  banned  from  sale.  Dr. 
Goddard  produced  samples  of  "cracker 
balls."  small  torpe<lt>like  firecrackers,  which 
appear  indlstlngulsfcable  from  small  pieces 
of  candy  or  cereal  tie  reported  that  at  least 
25  children  had  su9ered  burns  and  cuts  in- 
side their  mouthc  from  mistaking  the 
"cracker  balls"  for  candy. 

FEDER.^L     HAZARDOUS    SUBSTANCES    ACT 
AMI^DMENTS 

To  give  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion the  regulatory  tools  neces-^ary  to  deal 
appropriately  with  these  and  similar  cases, 
the  Child  Protection  Act  would  amend  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act.  The 
bin  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  Impose, 
after  full  opportunity  for  hearing  ar.d  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review,  a  ban  on  interstate 
commerce  in  hazardous  substances  intended 
or  suitable  for  household  u.-^e.  when  he  finds 
that  the  hazard  Intolved  Is  such  that  cau- 
tionary labeling  would  not  be  an  adequate 
safeguard  for  the  frotectlon  of  the  public. 
Where  the  procedural  delay  Involved  in 
plenary  hearings  vwould  otherwise  result  in 
Injury  to  the  public,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  suspend  the  article  from 
the  market,  pcndln|  the  completion  of  hear- 
ing and  review. 

Toys  or  other  articles  Intended  for  use  by 
children  which  bear  or  contain  a  hazardoios 
substance  are  banned  by  the  language  of  the 
bin  itself,  except  that  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  exempt  by  regulation,  articles  con- 
taining hazardous  EUbstances.  Intended  for 
use  by  children  of  ages  capable  of  reading 
and  understanding  the  label  Instructions 
and  warnings.  This  exception  Is  intended  to 
allow  the  sale  of  stjch  products  as  children's 
chemistry  sets  If  accompanied  by  adequate 
labeling  warnings. 

Dr.  Goddard  testified  In  response  to  ques- 
tions by  committee  members  that  "common 
fireworks,"  as  cla»ifled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlsclon  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent knowledge,  coOId  be  adequately  labeled 
and  sold  where  loctkl  law  permits  their  sale. 
The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  re- 
flecting the  substance  of  Corrunlssloner  God- 
dard's  testimony  on  this  point.  The  Com- 
missioner will  be  ^ven  the  authority,  how- 
ever, to  ban  "cracker  balls"  and  any  other 
fireworks  as  to  which  experience  shows  the 
labeling  warnings  to  be  inadequate. 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  also  sought 
amendments  to  Include  blasting  capw  within 
the  coverage  of  tBe  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  and  to  prevent  the  banning  of  fireworks 
used  by  farmers  to  protect  crops  against 
predatory  animals.  With  resF>ect  to  blast- 
ing caps,  the  Department  of  HEW  informed 
the  committee: 


"The  type  of  fused  cap  that  is  available 
for  sale  to  a  farmer  would  be  classified  as 
a  substance  Intended  or  suitable  for  house- 
hold use,  since  It  Is  likely  to  be  stored  and 
\ised  around  the  farmhotise.  Under  existing 
law.  If  these  products  are  packaged,  thev 
are  required  to  bear  precautionary  labeling. 
Under  S.  3298  which  would  extend  the  law 
to  unpackaged  substances,  each  cap  wou!d 
have  to  be  labeled  by  outside  markings  or 
by  a  tag  to  give  notice  of  the  hazard  ami 
the  other  cautionary  Information." 

With  respect  to  agricultural  and  wildlife 
fireworks,  the  Department  replied: 

"Such  fireworks  are  not  intended  for  use 
by  children  and  hence  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  above-quoted  clause  (A)  of  the 
definition  of  "banned  hazardous  substance" 
(automatically  banned  substances).  Nor  are 
we  aware  of  any  facts  •  •  •  that  show  that 
such  fireworks  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
clause  (B)  of  that  definition,  which  would 
be  applicable  only  to  hazardous  substances 
that  are  so  dangerous  that  nothing  less  than 
a  complete  ban.  rather  than  appropriate 
cautionary  labeling,  could  adequately  serve 
the  objectives  of  the  basic  act.  Tliis  is  a 
severe  limitation  and.  as  explained  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  in  his 
testimony,  is  coupled  with  procedural  sale- 
guards.  Including  Judicial  review." 

The  bill  also  extends  the  coverage  of  li.e 
Hazardous  Sub.staiices  Labeling  Act  to  ar.y 
unpackaged  product  which  Is.  bears,  or  con- 
tains a  hazardous  substance. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  It  clear  that 
household  articles  treated  with  pesticides 
are  not  exempt  from  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act.  There  has  been 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  Jurisdiction  over 
such  articles  as  the  toy  ducklings,  which 
have  been  treated  by  regulated  pesticide':. 
The  bill  would  eliminate  this  doubt,  they  w;U 
be  covered. 

PREEMPTION 

The  committee  adopted  a  limited  preemp- 
tion amendment  supported  by  the  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  HEW  which  would  preclude  any 
State  from  Imposing  a  precautionary  label- 
ing requirement  which  differs  from  require- 
ments Imposed  under  the  Federal  act.  The 
provision  applies  solely  to  labeling  require- 
ments. It  would  not  preclude  States  from 
banning  the  sale  of  articles  covered  by  the 
Federal  act  which  State  and  local  authorities 
consider  too  dangerous. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  HAZARDOUS 
HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS 

During  hearings  on  S.  3298,  members  of 
the  committee  questioned  Commissioner 
Goddard  closely  on  the  adequacy  of  legisla- 
tion protecting  consumers  against  nonvehic- 
ular  accidents  generally,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cific hazards  Involved  In  the  amendments  to 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act.  Dr 
Goddard  indicated  that  no  effective  legis'..,- 
tion  now  exists  to  protect  against  dcslen 
hazards  In  such  household  products  as  power 
equipment,  especially  power  mowers  and 
power  tools,  electric  household  appliances, 
such  as  heaters,  electric  blankets  and  broil- 
ers, household  furnishings,  such  as  flamm.i- 
ble  blankets  and  upholstered  furniture. 
Even  with  passage  of  the  Child  Protection 
Act,  Goddard  testified,  children  would  re- 
main unprotected  against  such  hazards  as 
plastic  toys  which  splinter  Into  sharp  frag- 
ments, and  electric  toys  bearing  potentua 
shock  hazard. 

A  witness  from  the  Accident  Prevention 
Division  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  esti- 
mated that  power  mowers  alone  caused  100  - 
000  accidents  annually;  power  tools,  125,000: 
washing  machines,  100.000;  and  such  cookiiiir 
utenslU  as  sklUets  with  Improperly  designed 
pouring  spouts  cause  as  many  as  80,000  burn 
Injuries  annually. 

Based  upon  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Godd.^rd 
and  other  witnesses,  and  upon  stafl  studies, 


the  committee  has  concluded  that  there  is 
today  no  overall  rational  plan  or  pattern  in 
national  nonvehlcular  product  safety  legisla- 
tion.   The  safe  design  and  construction  of 
the   products   sold   to   the   American   family 
now  depend  upon  an  incoherent  patchwork 
of  voluntary   self-regulation,  municipal  or- 
dinanace.  and  State  and  Federal  law,  charac- 
terized  by   broad   variations   in   scope,   ade- 
quacy, and  uniformity.    In  response  to  these 
findliigs,  the  committee  adopted  as  title  U 
of   S,   3298   an   amendment   creating  a   Na- 
tional Commission  on  Hazardotis  Household 
Products.     The   Commission   Is    to   be   com- 
posed of  seven  members  from  the  public  In- 
cluding   a     chairman    and     vice     chairman 
appointed   by  the  President   "from  among 
persons  specially  qualified  to  serve  on  such 
Commission    by    virtue   of   their   education, 
training,    or    experience."     The    Commission 
Is   directed    to    ■■•   •   •  conduct    a    compre- 
hensive study  and  Investigation  of  the  scope 
and  adequacy  of  measures  now  employed  to 
protect   consumers   against   injuries   which 
may  be  caused  by  hotisehold  products.    Such 
study   and   investigation   shall   Include   con- 
sideration of  the  following : 

"(1)  the  identity  of  household  prod- 
ucts •  •  •  which  are  determined  to  present 
an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  health  and 
siilety  of  the  consuming  public: 

■•(2>  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation 
by  industry  affords  such  protection; 

■■(3)  the  protection  against  such  haz- 
ardous products  afTorded  at  common  law  in 
the  States,  Including  the  relationship  of 
product  warranty  to  such  protection;  and 
"i4)  a  review  of  Federal,  suite,  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
agiiinst  such  hazardous  products,  including 
tlie  scope  of  coverage,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  Investigatory 
powers,  the  uniformity  of  application,  and 
the  quality  of  enforcement." 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  submit 
inferlra  reports  and  is  directed  to  transmit 
a  final  report  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  1.  1968.  The 
final  report  Is  to  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislation  as  It  deems 
appropriate.  With  respect  to  its  powers, 
coir.pensatlon  of  members,  and  administra- 
tion, the  Commission  Is  closely  patterned 
afMT  such  prior  congressionally  approved 
commissions  as  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing. 

COSTS 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  e.stl- 
matcs  that  the  amendments  to  the  Federal 
H.izardous  Substance  Labeling  Act  contained 
in  S.  3298  will  not  entail  additional  annual 
expenditures.  The  National  Commission  on 
Hazardous  Household  Products  Is  authorized 
to  expend  not  more  than  »2  million  for  the 
full  Ufe  of  the  Commission. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
3298,  the  bill  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Hazardous  Household  Pi'od- 
ucts  and  to  strengthen  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act.  which  passed  the  Senate 
today,  represents  the  fii'st  worJc  product 
of  the  new  Consumer  Subcommittee  of 
tlie  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Throughout  the  year,  as  the  comnvit- 
tee  became  more  and  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  questions  of  product  safety, 
Willi  the  committees'  strenuous  efforts  in 
tlie  field  of  tire  and  auto  safety,  as  well 
as  with  products  covered  by  the  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Labeling  Act,  we  became 
increasingly  concerned  at  the  absence  of 
any  overall  plan  or  pattern  in  national 
product  safety  legislation.  We  found 
that  the  safe  design  and  construction  of 
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the  products  sold  to  the  American  family 
rest  on  a  flimsy  patchwork  of  voluntary 
self-regulation,  municipal  ordinance. 
State  and  Federal  law  characterized  by 
grave  gaps  and  inadequacies. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Child  Pro- 
tection Act.  S.  3298,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  question  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner  Goddard  on  the  ex- 
tent of  legislation  protecting  consumers 
against  nonvehlcular  accidents.  In  re- 
sponse to  our  questions.  Dr.  Goddard 
indicated  that  no  effective  legislation 
now  exists  to  protect  against  design  haz- 
ards in  such  products  as  household 
power  equipment,  including  power  mow- 
ers and  power  tools;  electric  household 
appliances,  such  as  heaters,  electric 
blankets,  and  broilers;  and  the  flamma- 
bility  of  household  furnishings,  such  as 
drapes  and  upholstered  furniture. 

A  witness  from  the  Accident  Preven- 
tion Division  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice estimated  that  power  mcwers  caui;ed 
100.000  accidents  annually;  power  tools, 
125,000:  washing  machines,  100.000;  and 
cooking  utensils,  such  as  skillets  with 
improperly  designed  pouring  spouts,  as 
many  as  80,000  burn  injuries.  Goddard 
also  testified  that  even  with  the  pas-'^ace 
Of  the  Child  Protection  Act,  children 
would  remain  unprotected  against  such 
hazards  as  plastic  toys  which  splinter 
into  sharp  fragments  and  electric  toys 
carrj'ing  a  potential  sliock  hazard. 

It  may  be  that  the  substantial  efforts 
of  industry  to  adopt  and  to  conform  to 
voluntary  standards,  such  as  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratory  standards  for  shock 
hazard,  can  provide  sufficient  protection ; 
it  may  be  that  building  codes  can  be 
amended  to  deal  with  such  injur>--pro- 
ducing  home  hazards  as  the  shattering  of 
sliding  glass  doors  and  the  explosion  of 
boilers  and  furnaces.  It  may  be  that 
the  threat  of  liberalized  common  law 
product  liability  for  injuries  will  be  suf- 
ficient sanction  to  induce  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  product  manufacturers  to  take 
every  reasonable  precaution  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  potentially  haz- 
ardous products. 

We  do  not  propose  an  automatic  Fed- 
eral solution  for  every  potential  product 
hazard,  real  or  imagined.  But  we  do  not 
know  all  that  we  should  know  of  the 
hazards  inherent  in  the  wide  range  of 
products  which  find  their  way  into  the 
home.  There  has  been  no  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  overall  adequacy  of 
measures,  both  voluntary  and  manda- 
tory, designed  to  prevent  the  marketing 
of  unreasonable  hazardous  products. 

Senator  Cotton  and  I,  aiid  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  concluded  that 
this  was  a  job  for  a  National  Commission 
and  Title  II  of  the  Child  Protection  Act 
so  protides. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  qualified  by  education, 
training,  and  experience,  appointed  by 
the  President  and  is  directed  to — 


tlgatlon  shall  include   consideration  of  the 
following: 

(1)  the  Identity  of  household  products 
•  •  •  which  are  determined  to  present  an 
tinreasonable  hazard  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  consuming  public; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
Industry  affords  such  protection; 

(3)  the  protection  against  such  hazardous 
products  afforded  at  common  law  In  the 
States.  Including  the  relationship  of  product 
warranty  to  such  law  In  the  States,  Includ- 
ing the  relationship  of  product  warranty  to 
such  protection;  and 

(4)  a  review  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
ft  gainst  such  hazardous  products,  including 
the  scope  of  coverage,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  Investigatory 
powers,  the  uniformity  of  application  and 
the  quality  of  enforcement. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  $2,000,- 
000  to  carr>-  out  its  duties. 

In  this  March  21  message  on  consumer 
interest.  President  Johnson  urged  expan- 
sion of  the  Hazardous  Substances  Label- 
ing .'Vet.  saying; 

Too  many  children  now  become  seriously 
ill — too  many  die — because  of  accidents  that 
c«uld  be  avoided  by  adequate  labeling  and 
packaEzlng  of  dangerous  substances.  This  is 
a  senseless  and  needless  tragedy. 


Tlie  child-protection  amendments  in 
S,  3298  will  prevent  much  of  this  "need- 
less traeedy." 

Tlie  bill  expands  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  provide 
for  the  labeling  of  unpackaged.  as  well 
as  packaged,  pi'oducts  containing  hsiz- 
ardous  substances.  The  bill  would  also 
ban  tlie  sale  of  toys  containing  hazard- 
ous substances  and  would  authorize  FD.^ 
to  ban  the  sale  of  other  substances  which 
are  so  hazardous  in  nature  that  the  pub- 
lic cannot  he  adequately  protected  by 
cautionary  labeling.  Tlie  bill  would  also 
make  it  clear  that  household  products 
treat-ed  with  pesticides  are  not  exempt 
from  the  act. 

The  amendments  were  acreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of 
me.oEiirps  now  employed  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  Injtirles  which  may  be  ceusedVy 
household  products.    Such  study  and  invsB- 


AMEKTDMENT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  RELATING  TO 
BUS  CHARTER  SERVICE 

The  bill  tS.  2893)  to  amend  section 
2081  CI  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  so  forth,  ■v»as  considered,  ordered  to 
be  enprossed  for  a  third  readine,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  ai-sembled .  That  section 
208(c)  of  the  Interstate  Coramerce  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  .\ny  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
tr.msporting  passengers  under  a  certificate 
issued  under  this  part  on  or  before  January 
1.  1967,  or  under  any  reissuance  of  the  oper- 
ating rights  contained  in  such  certificate, 
may  transport  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  any  place  spiecial  or  chartered  par- 
ties under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  have  prescribed," 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  1552),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  tx>  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.    INTKODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  sec- 
tion a08(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  use  308(c) )  80  as  to  require  future  .ap- 
plicants for  motor  common  carrier  passen  jer 
operating  authority  to  show  a  need  for  bus 
charter  service  rights  Instead  of  autometl- 
cally  acquiring  the  right  to  perform  svch 
transportation  service  as  an  Incident  to  ob- 
taining a  certificate  to  transport  passen.jers 
over  a  regular  route  or  routes. 

n.    NEED   rO»   PROPOSED   LEGISLATION 

Section  208(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  now  permits  any  regular  route  conunon 
caiTler  of  passengers  by  motor  vehicle  to 
transport,  under  a  certificate  issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  part  II  of  the  act,  spe- 
cial or  chartered  parties  from  any  point  on 
an  authorized  route  'to  any  place"  as  a  desti- 
nation point.  The  phrase  "to  any  place"  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Commission  to  mean 
•to  any  place  in  the  United  States"  (Ex  Parte 
No.  MO-29,  Regulations  Governing  Special 
or  Chartered  Party  Service,  29  M.C.C.  25,  48) . 
Consequently,  the  grant  of  regular  route  au- 
thority to  any  bus  company  carries  with  It 
the  right  to  perform  charter  service  from  any 
point  on  its  authorized  route  to  nationwide 
destinations. 

In  recent  years  abuses  have  arisen  because 
of  this  automatic  grant  of  bus  charter  serv- 
ice rights  as  an  Incident  to  the  grant  of  regu- 
lar route  authority.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  test.fled 
that  bus  carriers  have  applied  for  the  right 
to  transport  passengers  over  a  short  regular 
route  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  au- 
tomatic charter  rights  from  points  on  such 
routes  to  all  points  In  the  United  States. 
He  further  testified  that  some  carriers  con- 
duct only  token  operations  over  their  au- 
thorized routes  in  order  to  retain  the  right 
to  engage  in  charter  service  tliroughout  the 
country.  Usually  such  operations  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  metropolitan  area  which  pro- 
vides access  to  a  large  charter  service  market 
which  may  already  be  adequately  served  by 
existing  charter  operators.  For  example, 
some  carriers  have  been  known  to  operate 
a  single  station  wagon  as  their  only  regular 
route  passenger  service,  while  utlllzlngf  buses 
in  the  performance  of  charter  service  to 
points  and  places  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  testifying  as  spokes- 
man for  nearly  1.000  carriers  providing  over 
three-quarters  of  the  intercity  motorbus 
transportation  In  the  United  States,  gave 
further  examples  of  abuses  of  automatic 
charter  rights  under  present  law. 

He  testified  that  an  applicant  sought  a  cer- 
tificate to  operate  a  station  wagon  transport- 
ing about  five  passengers  a  day  between 
Platteville,  Wis.,  and  the  Savanna  Ordnance 
Depot  Proving  Ground  at  Savanna,  111., 
largely  to  obtain  charter  service  rights  from 
Jo  Daviess  County  and  other  Wisconsin 
points  to  the  entire  United  States.  Another 
applicant  sought  Interstate  authority  l>e- 
tween  Sheridan  and  Indianapolis,  a  distance 
less  than  30  miles,  to  add  to  mtrastate  au- 
thority between  the  same  points,  In  order 
to  obtain  nationwide  charter  authority. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment  only  certificates  issued  for  bus 
authority  prior  to  January  1,  1967,  or  under 
any  reissuance  of  the  operating  rights  con- 
tained in  such  certificate,  would  automati- 
cally have  the  right  to  perform  special  or 
chartered  party  service. 

Any  certificate  Issued  after  Janua.-y  1. 
1967.  would  not  automatically  carry  with  it 
such  Incidental  rights.  It  Is  Intended  by 
the  word  "Issued"   to  mean  that  not  only 


must  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comm.lsslon 
have  served  its  report  and  order  granting 
such  regular  route  tuthorlty,  but  also  that 
the  applicant  must  have  completed  com- 
pliance with  tariff  filing  and  other  necessary 
requirements  following  the  Commission  de- 
cision. 

The  "rel.ssuance"  of  the  oper.Htlng  rights 
contained  in  a  certificate  Lssued  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  would  cirry  with  It  incidental 
charter  rights,  but  the  committee  does  not 
intend  by  this  language  to  permit  the  sever- 
ance and  separate  transfer  of  incidental  char- 
ter rights  from  the  Underlying  basic  regular 
route  authority. 

Applicants  for  motor  carrier  passenger 
operating  authority  certificates  which  would 
be  Issued  after  January  1.  1967.  must  sepa- 
rately apply  for  regular  route  authority  and 
for  charter  service  rights.  An  application 
would  be  filed  under  section  208(c)  to  obtain 
regular  authority  upon  the  showing  of  need 
therefor,  and  an  application  would  be  filed 
In  accordance  with  sections  206  and  207  of  the 
Interstate  CommerOe  Act  to  obtain  charter 
service  authority  ujon  the  showing  of  need 
therefor.  The  committee  does  not  Intend  by 
this  proposed  amen»iment  t-o  bar  an  handi- 
cap m  any  way  future  bona  fide  applica- 
tions for  charter  serfice  authority.  The  Com- 
mittee expects  the  Commission  to  adminis- 
ter the  revised  law  on  this  subject  with  due 
regard  for  the  nee4s  of  the  public  in  con- 
sidering future  req«est.s  for  additional  char- 
ter service,  when  the  requisite  showing  of 
necessity  Is  made. 

The  proposed  amtndment  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  operations  of  presently  authorized 
carriers.  It  would  require  future  applicants 
for  motor  common  carrier  passenger  author- 
ity to  show  a  need  for  the  service  of  trans- 
porting special  or  oharter  parties  instead  of, 
as  today,  automationlly  obtaining  such  rights 
as  an  Incident  to  a  grant  of  regular  route 
authority. 

III.    EFTErT    or    PROftlSED    LEGISLATION     ON    THE 
N.ATIONAL    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEM 

In  1935  when  tlie  Motor  Carrier  Act  was 
p.issed.  charter  services  were  only  a  small 
part  of  common  Carrier  operations.  Since 
1935.  charter  operations  have  increased 
greatly  and  have  accounted  for  an  Increas- 
ingly larger  share  of  passenger  motor  bus 
revenues.  In  1938.  charter  operations  ac- 
counted for  approjimntely  3  percent  of  the 
revenues  of  class  I  motor  carriers.  In- 1965, 
charter  operations  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  the  revenues  of  class  I 
bus  carriers.  Thef  accounted  for  nearly  26 
percent  of  the  revtnues  of  classes  II  and  III 
bus  carriers  In  1963.  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available  for  these  two  classes  of 
bus  carriers. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  testifled  that  many  motorbus 
carriers  are  today  able  to  render  regularly 
scheduled  service  essential  to  thousands  of 
communities  because  revenues  from  charter 
service  offset  opetating  losses  incurred  on 
certain  Intercity  echedules.  In  some  in- 
stances. }\e  testifiad.  regular  route  passenger 
bus  service  woulci  be  discontinued  were  it 
not  for  charter  service 

The  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners  testified  that  class  I 
intercity  carriers  at  passengers  in  the  eastern 
district  with  annual  revenues  of  less  than 
$1  million,  reportad  overall  operating  expen- 
ses for  the  year  1P65.  not  Including  Income 
taxes,  averaging  50.5  cents  per  bus-mile,  or 
94  percent  of  total  revenues  which  averaged 
53  8  cents  per  bus»mile.  Revenucc  from  pas- 
senger fares  on  rtguiar  route  schedules  av- 
eraged only  42.2  cents  per  bus-mile  operated 
on  such  routes,  donsiderably  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  operating  expenses  per  bus- 
mile.  Even  inclufling  revenues  from  trans- 
portation of  package  express  and  the  other 
nonpassenger  services,  the  average  revenue 
per  mile  was  48.3  cents,  still  less  than  the 


cost  of  providing  the  service.  The  revenues 
from  charter  service  operations  provided  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  for  these 
bus  companies. 

The  wltnesi  for  the  bus  owners  further 
testified  that  bus  companies  are  able  to  af- 
ford to  maintain  and  operate  extra  buses  to 
handle  greater  volume  of  travel  on  weekends 
and  holidays  largely  because  of  their  ability 
to  use  substantial  numbers  of  buses  inter- 
changeably in  regular  route  service  and 
cliarter  operations. 

The  president  of  the  TranspDrtation  As- 
sociation of  America  testifled  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  number  of  passengers  carried, 
the  intercity  bus  is  the  most  frequently  used 
public  carrier  by  far.  In  1964.  a  total  of 
459  million  passengers  were  carried  by  inter- 
city buses,  considerably  more  than  the  com- 
bined totals  of  318  million  carried  by  rail 
and  74  miillon  carried  by  air.  Intercity  bus 
service  Is  the  cheapest  form  of  passenger 
service — 2  74  cents  a  passenger-mile  com- 
pared to  2.99  cents  for  rail  coach  and  5.58 
cents  for  alrcoach.  As  such,  intercity  bus 
service  is  heavily  relied  upon  by  lower  in- 
come families.  Fully  55  percent  of  the  tot.il 
trips  by  bus  are  taken  by  persons  that  are 
members  of  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $5,000  per  year.  With  rail  passenger 
service  declining,  the  intercity  bus  Is  rapidly 
becoming  the  only  means  of  public  passenger 
transportation  for  short  trips  by  lower  In- 
come families  and  those  persons  not  having 
access  to  a  car. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  charter  serv- 
ice revenues  to  operations  of  the  motorbus 
industry,  these  valuable  rights  should  nol 
automatically  be  granted  as  an  incident  to 
regular  route  authority.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  accomplish  this  objective 
by  requiring  a  separate  showing  of  the  need 
for  regular  route  service  and  for  bus  charter 
service.  The  amendment  would  not  affect 
existing  operating  rights  or  bona  fide  future 
applicants  for  charter  service,  but  would  in- 
sure that  charter  service  business  would  con- 
tinue to  support  regular  route  operations. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 
No  testimony  in  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
offered  at  the  hearing  held  on  June  30.  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslj  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1542. 1544.  and  1545. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCESSIONS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  TO  CERTAIN 
NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tii' 
bill  I S.  3230 1  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Rgents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreements  grant- 
ing concessions  at  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Paik  to  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  to  accept  voluntary  services  of 
such  organizations  or  of  individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  granting  such  concessions  as  may 
be  appropriated  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park  and  to  provide 
services  to  the  public.  The  gross  receipts 
accruing  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
from  such  agreements  under  this  section 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  in  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  be  expended  upon  direction  of 


the  Secretary  of  Vbe  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  reeeareh  and  educational  purposes  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  and  such  receipts 
are  hereby  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, In  furtherance  of  the  mleslon  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  to  provide  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  Instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  people,  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  agreements  granting  concessions 
at  the  National  Zoological  Park  to  nonprofit 
scientific,  educational,  or  historic  organiza- 
tions. The  net  proceeds  of  such  organiza- 
tions gained  from  such  concessions  granted 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  research  and  educational  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Zoological  Park. 

(b)  The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  avi- 
thorlzed  to  accept  the  voluntary  services  of 
such  organizations,  and  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  individuals,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed.    

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1580),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3230  would  authorize  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  granting  concessions  at  the 
National  Zoological  Park  to  certain  nonprofit 
organizations  and  to  accept  the  voluntary 
services  of  such  organizations  or  of  individ- 
uals. This  proposed  legislation  Is  the  result 
of  a  recent  Comptroller  General  decision  (42 
Comp.  Gen.  651,  May  27,  1963)  that  held  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  could  not  grant 
the  Friends  of  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
a  nonprofit  organization  promoting  educa- 
tional purposes  of  the  zoo,  the  privilege  of 
conducting  a  coin-operated  audio  tour  lec- 
ture system  concession.  The  proceeds  of  the 
concession  were  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
educational  purposes  at  the  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park.  In  summary  of  his  position,  the 
CXimptroUer  General  advised: 

"We  feel  that  the  proposed  arrangements 
with  the  Friends  of  the  National  Zoo  would 
l)e  unauthorized,  however  beneficial  and  de- 
sirable it  might  be.  •   •   • 

"We  believe  that  authorization  for  entering 
such  arrangements  as  proposed  should  be  re- 
quested of  the  Congress." 

Section  1  of  S.  3230  would  provide  the 
remedy  suggested  by  the  Comptroller. 

Section  2  of  3.  3230  would  have  allowed 
the  Snaithsonlan  Institution  to  negotiate  its 
Cafeteria  concession  at  the  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park,  rather  than  award  it  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  bidding,  and  to  retain  the 
Government  portion  of  the  receipts  from  the 
negotiated  agreement  to  be  used  for  research 
and  educational  purposes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Zoological  Park.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
amended  S.  3230  by  deleting  section  2  there- 
from. 


ADDITIONAL      SPAN      OP      BRIDGE 
ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
AT  ROCK  ISLAND,  ELL. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  <S.  1515)  to  include  the  comtruction 


of  an  additional  span  as  part  of  the  au- 
thorized reconstruction,  enlargement, 
and  extension  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "addition- 
al," to  strike  out  "span,"  and  Insert  "span 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  bridge"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  o.v.v-cmbicd.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  authorlBlng  the  city  of  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  or  its  assigns,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Rock  Island. 
lUinois,  and  to  a  place  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Davenport,  Iowa",  approved  March  18.  1938 
(52  Stat.  110).  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after  "foregoing" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(1)  the  construction  of  an  additional  span 
to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  bridge  and 
(21". 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section 
of  stich  Act  of  March  18.  1938.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional span  authorized  as  part  of  such  recon- 
struction, enlargement,  and  extension  shall 
be  commenced  not  later  than  April  1.  1970. 
and  shall  be  completed  within  three  years 
after  such  date". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1582.',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE   OF  THE  BnX 

The  purpose  of  S.  1515  is  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  an  additional  span  as  part 
of  the  reconstruction,  enlargement,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  toll  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  Rock  Island.  111.,  to  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  18.  1938  (Public  Law  446.  75th 
Cong.;  52  Stat.  110) .  as  amended. 

OENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  act  of  March  18.  1938.  authorized  the 
city  of  Rock  Island.  111.,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Rock  Island.  Hi.,  to 
Davenport,  Iowa,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  to  regulate  the  construction 
of  bridges  over  navigable  waters,  approved 
March  26,  1906. 

The  R<?ck  Lsland  Centennial  Bridge  was 
completed  in  1940.  and  since  that  time  the 
average  daily  traffic  over  the  bridge  has  in- 
creased from  4.000  to  nearly  15.000  per  day. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Rock  Island  and 
Moline,  111.,  Davenport.  Iowa,  and  adjacent 
cities,  has  a  total  population  of  over  20,000. 
The  area  is  highly  Industrialized,  with  an 
estimated  130  Industries  and  about  30.000 
employees  on  the  Illinois  side,  and  180  indus- 
tries with  about  15,000  employees  on  the 
Iowa  side.  Being  one  metropolitan  area,  the 
traffic  across  the  river  produced  by  this  em- 
ployment is  extremely  heavy  on  the  bridge. 

The  1938  act  was  amended  by  an  act  ap- 
proved July  11,  1956  (Public  Law  682,  84tii 
Cong.:  70  Stat.  520)  to  authorize  the  recon- 
struction, enlargement,  and  extension  of  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches.  The  aniendment 
also  extended  the  period  within  which  tolls 


could  be  charged  so  not  to  exceed  30  years 
fpom  the  completion  of  the  reconstruction, 
enlargement,  an  extension  of  the  bridge  and 
Its  approaches  as  authorized  therein.  A 
fnrther  amendment  by  tbe  act  of  August  14, 
1958  (Public  Law  85-629;  72  Stat.  582)  re- 
quired the  completion  of  this  work  by 
Julv  1.  1963. 

8.  1515  would  grant  authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  span  as  part  of  the 
authorized  reconstruction,  enlargement,  and 
extension  of  the  bridge.  It  provides  that  the 
construction  of  such  additional  span  shall 
be  commenced  not  later  than  April  1,  1970. 
and  shall  Ije  completed  within  3  years  after 
such  date.  The  blU  by  providing  that  such 
span  must  be  completed  by  April  1.  1973, 
would  extend  the  time  during  which  tolls 
may  be  charged  by  approidmately  10  years 
or  iiRtll  April  1,  2003. 

NEED  FOB  LEGISLATION 

Section  (c)  of  the  act  of  March  18,  1938, 
as  amended,  provides  that  the  reconstruction, 
enlargement,  and  extension  of  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Rcxk 
Island.  111.,  by  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  shall 
be  completed  by  July  1.  1963. 

S.  1515.  amends  existing  law  to  provide  for 
construction  of  an  additional  span  and  ex- 
tends the  fjeriod  for  completion  of  such  con- 
struction until  April  1,  1973. 

COST   TO    THE   X7NrrED   STATES   IT   LEGISLATION    IS 
ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946.  and  interstate  compact  proce- 
dure, the  States  have  authority  to  provide 
for  Interstate  bridges  without  Federal  leg- 
islation. 

However,  since  the  Rock  Island  Centennial 
Bridge  Commission  has  been  previously  es- 
tablished by  Federal  law.  and  since  it  is  ur- 
gent that  steps  be  taken  now  to  permit  the 
Centennal  Bridge  to  be  utilized  to  its  de- 
signed capacity  to  relieve  the  existing  and 
anticipated  traffic  conditions,  it  Is  considered 
desirable  to  authorize  the  construction  of  an 
additional  span  at  this  time. 

The  committee  accordingly  recommends 
early  enactment  of  this  bill. 


JOSEPH    H.    HIRSHHORN    MUSEUM 
AND  SCULPTURE  GARDEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3389)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom 
Museum  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  after  the  word  "and",  to 
strike  out  "Madison"  and  insert  "Jefferson '; 
on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "museum", 
to  strike  out  "and  sculpture  garden  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  exhibition  of  works 
of  art"  and  insert  "and  the  area  bounded  by 
Seventh  Street.  Jefferson  Drive.  Ninth  Street, 
and  Madison  Drive,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  hereby  made  available  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  the  permanent  site  of 
a  sculpture  garden,  both  areas  to  be  used  for 
the  exhibition  of  worlta  of  art.";  in  line  12. 
after  the  word  "museum",  to  strike  out 
"and"  and  Insert  "within  said  area  lying 
south  of  Jefferson  Drive  and  to  provide  a"; 
in  line  15.  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "area"  and  insert  "areas";  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "Institution",  to  Insert  "In 
administering  the  sculpture  garden  the 
Board  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  so  that  the  development  and  use  of 
the  Garden  is  consistent  with  the  opwn-space 
concept  of  the  Mall,  for  which  the  Secretary 
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of  Interior  Is  reeponfable,  and  with  related 
development  regarding  underground  garages 
and  street  development.":  on  page  3,  line  10, 
after  the  word  "used",  to  strike  out  "exclu- 
sively"; and  on  page  6,  after  line  11.  to  strike 
out: 

"Skc.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including 
all  sums  necessary  for  planning,  conBtru3t- 
Ing,  and  operating  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhcrn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden." 

And,  In  Ueu  thereof,  to  Insert : 

"Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  »16,000,000  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garclen, 
and  such  additional  sxuns  as  may  be  ne<'es- 
•ary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  museum  and  sculptxire  garden." 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
without  tunendment. 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

SwrnoN  1.  (a)  The  area  bounded  by  Sev- 
enth Street.  Independence  Avenue.  Nlath 
Street,  and  Jefferson  Drive,  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  permanent 
site  of  a  museum  and  the  area  bounded  by 
Seventh  Street,  Jefferson  Drive,  Ninth  Street, 
and  Madison  Drive,  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  hereby  made  available  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  &a  the  permanent  site  of  a 
sculpture  garden,  both  areas  to  be  iised  for 
the  exhibition  of  worlcs  of  art. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Is  authorized  to  remove 
any  existing  structure,  to  prepare  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  designs,  plans,  and 
speciflcations.  and  to  construct  a  suitable 
museum  within  said  area  lying  south  of 
Jefferson  Drive  and  to  provide  a  sculpture 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
■Ututlon  within  the  areas  designated  In  sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  museum  and  sculpture 
garden  provided  for  by  this  Act  shall  be  des- 
ignated and  known  In  perpetuity  as  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden,  and  shall  be  a  free  public  museum 
and  sculpture  garden  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  In  administering  the 
sculpture  garden  the  Board  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  So  that  the 
developnxent  and  use  of  the  Garden  is  con- 
sistent with  the  open-space  concept  of  the 
Mall,  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is 
responsible,  and  with  related  development  re- 
garding underground  garages  and  street  de- 
velopment. 

(b)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  la 
pledged  that  the  United  States  shall  provide 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  up- 
keep, operation,  and  administration  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 

(c)  The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museimi  and 
Sculpture  Garden  shall  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  collections  of  art  of  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  and  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Foundation,  and  shall  be  used  for  the  stor- 
age, exhibition,  and  study  of  works  of  art, 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  known  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Joseph 
H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
den, which  shall  provide  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  administration,  operation,  maintenance. 


and  preservation  of  the  Joseph  H.flirshhorn 
shall  have  the  sole  authority  (i)  tqkpurchase 
or  otherwise  acquir*  (whethsr  by  gift,  ex- 
change, or  other  means)  works  of  art  for  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden.  (H)  to  loan,  exchange,  sell,  or  other- 
Museum  and  Sculpture  G.irden;  and  which 
wise  dispose  of  said  Works  of  art,  and  (ill)  to 
determine  policy  as  to  the  method  of  display 
of  the  works  of  ar6  contained  in  said  mu- 
seum and  sculpture  garden. 

(b)   The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  com- 
posed  of   the   Chief  Justice   of   the   United 
States  and  the  Secr»tary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, and  eight  general  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  four  of  the  general  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  be  appointed  by 
the    President    of    tJhe    United    Stiites    from 
among  nominations  submitted  by  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  and  four  Shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President    from    among    nominations    sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.     The  general  members  so 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  have  terms 
expiring  one  each  oli  July  1.  1968,  1969.  1970. 
1971.  1972,  1973,  197*.  and  1975.  as  designated 
by   the  President.     .Succes.<;or  general  mem- 
bers (Who  may  be  dected  from  among  mem- 
bers whose  terms  Have  expired)   shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  except  that  a  suc- 
cessor chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  his 
predecessor  shall  bf  chosen  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.     Vacancies  occurring 
among   general   members   of   the   Board   of 
Trustees  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden  shall  be  filled  by  a  vote 
of  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  then  acting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  and  duties  of  a  director  and. 
subject  to  his  supervision,  an  administrator 
and  two  curators  ol  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  none  of 
whose  appointment,  comi^nsatlon.  or  duties 
shall  be  subject  ta  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
The  Board  of  Regents  may  employ  such  other 
ofncers  and  eraplofees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  efficient  administration,  operation, 
and  maintenance  off  the  Joseph  H  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 

Sec  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  elceed  »15,000.000  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  MuseuUi  and  Sculpture  Garden, 
and  such  additlonfil  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  museum  and  sculpture  garden. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  15831,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  3389  would  establish  within  the  Smith- 
sonian Instltutioa  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sctjptur"  Garden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  housing  and  making  available  for 
public  viewing  the  large  private  collection  of 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture  valued 
at  $25  million  offered  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hlrsh- 
hom to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people. 

The  Senate  on  May  19,  1966.  ordered  that 
the  bill  be  first  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  subsequently  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  con- 
sideration of  thoee  aspects  of  the  proposal 


within  their  respective  Jurisdictions.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  reported  8.  3389 
favorably  with  amendments  on  August  30. 
1966  (S.  Rept.  1538.  89th  Cong.) .  A  summary 
of  the  bin  as  amended  and  reported  by  that 
committee  is  as  follows: 

•■Section  1.  (a)  Makes  available  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  the  areas  bounded 
by  Seventh  Street  NW.,  Independence  Ave- 
nue. Ninth  Street  NW.,  and  Madison  Drive 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  perma- 
nent site  of  a  museum  and  sculpture  garden. 
•■(b)  Authorizes  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  remove  any 
existing  structure,  to  prepare  architecture 
and  engineering  designs,  plans,  and  specia- 
cations  and  to  construct  a  suitable  museum 
and  sculpture  garden  within  the  areas  desig- 
nated In  (a) . 

■Section  2.  (a)  Designates  the  museum 
and  sculpture  garden  as  the  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
horn Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  and 
provides  that  it  shall  be  a  free  public  mu- 
seum and  sculpture  garden  under  the  ad- 
rrUnlstration  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

•■(b)  Pledges  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  necessary  funds  for  the  upkeep 
operation,  and  administration  of  the  Joseph 
H.  Hirshhorn  Mvseum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 
••(c)  Designates  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  as  the  perma- 
nent home  of  the  collection  of  art  of  Joseph 
H.  Hirshhorn  and  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Foundation,  with  the  provision  that  it  t^e 
used  for  the  storage,  exhibition,  and  study 
of  works  of  art  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden. 

•■Section  3.  (a)  Establishes  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  be 
known  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Joseph  H 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden, 
and  designates  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the 
sole  authority  to  purchase  or  acquire  works 
of  art  for  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  to  loan,  exchange 
sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  said  works  of  .irt 
and  to  determine  policy  as  to  the  method  of 
display  of  the  works  of  art. 

••(b)'  Designates  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  manner  in  which  the 
eight  general  members  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  terms  of  office. 

■'Section  4.  Provides  that  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  di- 
rector, an  admlnistr.itor.  and  two  curators 
of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  and  such  other  officers  and 
emplovees  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden, 

■■Section  5  Authorizes  an  appropriation  not 
to  exceed  $15  million  for  the  pKanmng  and 
construction  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  and  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
museum  and  sculpture  garden."' 

•me  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  in  this  respect  embraces  -measures 
relating  to  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  care  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  •  •  •  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution" as  well  as  ••public  buildings  and  oc- 
cupied or  Improved  grounds  of  the  United 
States  generally."  Accordingly,  that  com- 
mittee has  reported  primarily  on  the  pro- 
posed site  and  structures  contemplated  by 
the  bin. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  embraces  all  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Instltut;- 
tion.  which  In  respect  to  S.  3389  means  p.'-i- 
marily  sections  3  and  4. 


September  1,  1966 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    DOMINTCK.     Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquli-y. 
Is  there  a  morning  hour  this  mornini?? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Yes.    A  lim- 
itation of  3  minutes  on  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar,  and  I 
thank  the  Senate  for  Its  consideration 


WHO'S  IN  CHARGE  OF  MONEY 
MATTERS? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, in  some  of  the  newspapers  in  my 
area,  there  have  been  some  fairly  im- 
portant articles  which  I  think  bear  on  a 
number  of  the  problems  which  face  us 
in  this  country,  and  hi  the  Senate  in 
p.-irticular. 

One  of  the  articles,  dated  August  19, 
is  entitled  "Who's  in  Charge  of  Money 
Matters?"  It  strikes  me  that  this  par- 
ticular article,  which  is  an  editorial  from 
the  Denver  Post,  dated  August  19,  is 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time, 
when  there  have  been  a  number  of  ru- 
mors circulating  through  the  press  and 
through  the  Senate  that  it  is  po.ssible 
that  we  ■will  be  asked  to  change  fiscal 
policy  this  year,  as  well  as  dealing  with 
the  inflationary  problems  of  this  coun- 
tn--  on  a  monetary  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  of  August  19  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-int.ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who's  in  Charge  of  Monet  Matters? 

Part  of  the  American  economic  problem  is 
that  there  are  immense  amotints  of  money 
and  credit — partictilarly  credit — sloshing 
through  some  sectors  of  the  econonty. 
Where  this  loose  money  and  credit  tends  to 
make  demand  for  goods  outpace  production, 
there  is  the  threat  of  inflation. 

The  other  part  of  the  problem  is  that  some 
sectors  of  the  economy — construction,  hous- 
ing, sales  compared  to  inventories — are  trend- 
ing down.    Here  the  threat  is  deflation. 

So  what  does  the  federal  government, 
charged  with  responsibility  for  maintaining 
full  employment  while  avoiding  ruinous  in- 
flation, do?  This  week  at  least,  the  an.swer 
is  nothing.    But  others  have  been  busy. 

The  nations  bankers  raised  interest  rates 
to  a  40-year  high;  a  day  laior  the  Federal 
Reserve  System — which  is  in  the  government 
but  Independent  of  either  legislative  or  'Whito 
Hou.se  control— cut  down  the  amount  of 
money  the  banks  will  have  available  to  lend 
at  th.>se  higher  rates. 

The  effect  of  both  these  actions  shoiUd  be 
deflationary.  That  is,  higher  interest  rates 
should  discourage  some  would-be  borrowers 
and  the  cutback  in  money  supply  should 
reinforce  whatever  urge  bankers  still  have 
to  say  no. 

But  if  inflation  is  the  main  threat  to  the 
nation  s  economic  health — and  most,  but  not 
all,  economists  think  that  it  is— two  ques- 
tions arise.  Are  these  small  squeezes  on  the 
money  and  credit  supply  enough  to  head  of! 
inflation?  And  is  anyone  involved  coordinat- 
ing ■Aiih  anyone  else? 

There  are  certainly  reasons  for  doubt  that 
these  two  actions  will  do  the  job.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  quotes  a  California  banker  as 
saying  that  tightening  money  and  credit 
this  way  is  like  putting  on  the  brakes  on  the 
right  front  wheel  of  a  car  roaring  down  the 
road  at  70  mph :  you  may  distort  the  car's 
path,  cause  the  car  to  swerve  off  the  roac. 
t^ut  you  won^t  stop  it  that  way. 

The  distorting  effects  of  soaring  bank  in- 
terest rates  have  already  been  visible  m  the 


drying  up  of  the  home  mortgage  money 
supply.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  what 
effects  the  latest  moves  have. 

We  would  doubt  whether  either  tlie  Inter- 
est rate  booet  or  the  money  supply  cutbacks 
will  make  too  much  difference. 

R.^ising  interest  rates  used  to  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  in  slowing  down  the  economy. 
Would-be  borrowers  would  quickly  pull  back 
and  business  expansion  would  slow  up. 

So  far  this  year,  though,  rising  interest 
rates  have  not  had  that  effect.  Business- 
men, in  particular,  have  gone  right  on  bor- 
rowing. Why?  Apparently  because  loan  in- 
terest Is  deductible  before  taxes  on  corporate 
income  tax  returns,  so  higher  interest  rates 
cost  a  booming  corporation  relatively  little. 
This  latter-day  fact  of  life  takes  much  of 
the  sting  out  of  higher  interest  rates  for 
businessmen  in  a  time  of  rising  prices  and 
profits. 

Simil.irly  with  the  Federal  Reserve's  cut- 
back in  back  loan  funds;  the  amount  of 
money  ••frozen"  in  banks  is  about  S450 
million. 

How  much  effect  this  will  have  on  an 
economy  roaring  along  at  an  annual  gross 
national  product  rate  of  nearly  $730  billion 
is  questionable. 

No  one.  of  course,  can  be  sure  what  effect 
the.ce  money  and  credit  tiehtening  mc'wures 
will  have.  As  Walter  Heller,  formerly  the 
Presidents  chief  economic  adviser,  says: 
•Tight  money  is  a  subject  we  know  very 
little  abouf — for  the  very  good  reason  that 
America  has  had  so  little  of  It  since  the 
1920s.  But  the  best  gues.s  is  thai  these  tight- 
ening up  measures  will  fall  short  of  what's 
needed. 

On  the  second  question  we  raised,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer:  no 
one  is  really  coordinating  those  anti-infla- 
tion measures. 

The  bankers  did  what  comes  naturally 
when  demands  for  money  and  credit  press 
hard  on  the  stipply:  they  raised  the  interest 
rates.  The  Federal  Reserve,  feeling  the 
bankers  were  ptittmg  out  too  much  money 
and  credit,  did  what  comes  naturally  for  the 
Fed:  it  froze  some  of  that  money  so  the 
bankers  can't  lend  it  out. 

But  the  White  House  and  Treasury  seem 
neither  to  be  doing  anything  themselves  nor 
trying  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  others. 
W3  trust  that  stance  won't  last  much 
longer.  In  the  present  "Iffy"^  state  of  the 
economy  someone  needs  to  be  visibly  in 
charge. 


SUITABILITY  OF  DENVER  AS  SITE 
FOR  BEVTRON 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President .  there 
have  been  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  between  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  LoNcl  and  myself  in  connec- 
tion with  the  climatic  conditions,  the 
degree  of  scientific  ability,  and  trans- 
portation access,  as  far  as  Denver  is 
concerned  in  connection  with  our  ap- 
plication to  be  one  of  the  chosen  sites 
for  the  Bevtron. 

Recently  two  newspaper  articles  were 
published  in  the  Denver  Post  to  which 
I  shall  refer.  Both  articles  appeared  in 
the  Denver  Post  of  August  21,  1966. 

The  first  article  refers  to  a  report  from 
the  Mountain  States  Telephone  Co.  as 
to  its  estimates  of  the  population  in- 
crease in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  over 
the  next  decade.  The  report  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  reasons  why  people  are 
coming  into  our  area.  We  hope  that  this 
will  continue.  In  addition,  the  article 
gives  a  pood  factual  background  as  to  the 
reasons  for  our  economic  and  population 
growth  over  the  past  10  to  15  years. 


Mr.  President,  the  second  article  from 
the  Denver  Post  is  entitled  "Scientists 
Prefer  Colorado."  This  article  is  very 
interesting  because  it  relates  to  a  survey 
whdch  was  conducted  by  a  Denver-based 
management  and  recruiting  company,  in 
which  they  made  a  survey  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  degree-holding  scientists, 
engineers  and  technical  administrators. 
Of  all  the  people  they  Interviewed.  82 
I^ercent  listed  Colorado  as  their  first 
choice  of  the  place  to  which  they  woiHd 
hke  to  move,  and  where  they  would  like 
to  work.  I  admire  their  judgment,  hav- 
ing been  a  refugee  from  the  East  myself. 
I  know  what  a  wonderful  State  Colo- 
rado is. 

The  survey  clearly  shows  the  climatic 
conditions,  working  conditions,  and  all 
of  the  other  attributes  that  make  Colo- 
rado not  only  an  appropriate  place  for 
scientists,  and  others  as  well,  but  also  a 
very  favora'ole  place  for  the  location  of 
our  Bevtron.  which  will  accelerate  this 
infusion  of  new  brains,  blood,  and  ideas 
into  our  scientific  community  which  is 
growins  so  rapidly  and  ably  at  this  time. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  two 
ai-ticles  from  the  Denver  Post  of  August 
21,  1966, 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TELrPHONE  Co     VIEW      .'VRFA   GROWTH   FORECAST 

Labeled  Conserv.ative 

Mountain  States  Telephone  Co  says  it  be- 
lieves that  estimates  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bu- 
reau that  population  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  wiU  increase  25  per  cent  between  now 
ar.d  1985  are  conservative. 

The  company  makes  its  statement  in  a 
special  issue  of  Monitor,  its  house  nxagazine 
distributed  to  Its  employes  in  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming. Montana.  Idaho,  Utah.  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  the  El  Paso  area  of  Texas  which 
it  serves. 

The  special  issue  is  called  'The  Rockin' 
West!  ' 

Factors  which  Mountain  States  Telephone 
says  it  believes  will  speed  the  economic 
growth  of  this  area  are  spelled  out  In  an  ar- 
ticle by  Roger  Willbanks,  business  research 
statistician  for  the  firm, 

••We  in  the  Mountain  States  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  magnificent  future."  says 
Willbanks. 

With  the  predominance  of  nuclear,  elec- 
tronic and  aero&p;ice  facilities,  we  perha.>s 
have  the  most  modern  industrial  base  in  the 
world . 

"Our  natural  resources  are  among  the  most 
impressive  to  be  found  anywhere. 

■  We  have  the  nation's  largest  known  re- 
serves of  such  modern  minerals  as  uranium, 
molybdenum,  beryllium  and  oil  shale 

•  We  are  centrally  located  with  plenty  of 
room  far  people  and  industry  to  grow. 

•  Our  scenery  and  climate  offer  wide  varia- 
tion, and  to  many  .ire  unexcelled. 

•We  have  progressive  legislatures  modern- 
ising tax  structures  to  improve  the  business 
environment 

•  We  have  unlimited  recreational  potential 
and  an  extensive  interstate  highway  system 
bringing  outdoor  enjoyinent  within  easier 
reach    of    e\eryone. 

••All  this  dc>esn't  mean  things  will  be  all 
sunshine  and  happiness.  They  never  have 
been  Our  region  always  reserved  its  great- 
est rewards  for  those  able  to  meet  its  clial- 
lenges. 

"Four  out  of  every  100  Americans  live  in 
the  Mountain  States  region.  The  United 
States  Census  Bureau  projects  that  by  1985 
nearly  5  out  of  every  100  will  live  here. 
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"We  believe  that  estimate  la  conservative.'' 

Monitor  point*  out  In  lt«  special  edition 
that  "Westerters  are  working  today  In  Indus- 
tries that  were  not  even  here  a  generation 
ago." 

It  adds:  "Developers  looking  for  Ideal 
sites  are  increasingly  turning  to  the  West 
with  Its  abundance  of  raw  materials,  avail- 
able transportation,  sltUled  labor,  progres- 
sive government  and  room  to  expand." 

It  says  the  West's  economic  cycle  that  be- 
gan a  century  ago  started  with  agriculture 
and  mining  and  even  with  space-age  ;ob8 
almost  everywhere,  agriculture  and  mliing 
remain  of  prime  importance. 

The  "Rockln'  West."  says  Monitor,  is  "a 
place  to  work,  a  place  to  enjoy,  a  place  to 
learn — and  a  place  to  grow." 
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Extensive  Sampling:   Scientists  Prefer 
colokado 
(By  Dick  Johnston) 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  graduate 
engineers  t.nd  scientists  would  prefer  to  live 
and  work  In   Colorado  compared  with  any 
other  state,  according  to  an  extensive  sam- 
pling by  a  Denver-based  management   and 
recruiting  company. 

Edward  Isaacson,  president  of  Lead  In- 
ternational and  of  a  newly  formed  com- 
panion corporation.  Space  International. 
said  Colorado's  attractiveness  to  hlgnly 
trained  men  In  such  fields  as  research,  aero- 
space and  electronics  was  first  spotlighted  In 
a  Lead  survey  about  two  years  a«o. 

At  that  time.  100,000  degree-holding  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  technical  administra- 
tors were  asked  to  indicate  state  preferences 
for  Job  opportunities.  Eighty-two  percent 
listed  Colorado  first. 

Approximately  the  same  percentage  pref- 
erence has  held  true  since  then  in  Letds 
processing  of  some  75.000  applications  .an- 
nually from  persons  seeking  professional 
advancement. 

Some  scientists  and  engineers  now  wcrk- 
Ing  in  other  states,  especially  parts  of  the 
South,  would  be  willing  to  move  to  Colorado 
for  the  same,  or  even  less,  pay,  Isaacson  said. 
However,  he  added.  Colorado  does  not  yet 
offer  the  number  and  type  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties some  other  areas  do. 

Second  to  Colorado  In  preference  as  a 
place  to  work  Is  California,  followed  by 
Texas.  Among  the  higher  educated  men. 
such  as  those  with  doctorate  degrees,  the 
preference  for  Colorado  runs  up  to  90  per 
cent. 

Two  centers  of  the  aerospace  Industry.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  Huntsville,  Ala.,  are  cited 
first  on  many  applications  because  they  ofTer 
a  large  number  of  jobs  and  possible  swift 
advancement.  But  the  Denver  area  is  the 
unquestioned  first  choice  as  a  place  for 
family  living,  Isaacson  continued. 

Lead  International  which  he  formed  here 
In  1947  with  his  wife.  Carron.  as  vice  presi- 
dent, has  engaged  In  U.S.  and  European  re- 
cruiting of  Bclentlsta  and  engineers  for 
major  industrial  companies. 

LASt  month  they  set  up  Space  Interna- 
tional as  their  recruiting  operation  and  be- 
gan switching  Lead  to  specialization  in  man- 
agement systems  studies  and  surveys. 

Isaacson  said  the  firms  now  have  contracts 
with  200  ot  the  nation's  major  companies. 
Newest  contract  for  Space  International  Is 
one  for  $72,000  with  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  to 
find  personnel  for  Its  manned  orbital  lab- 
oratory work. 

The  Denver  firm  has  lined  up  500  scien- 
tists and  engineers  for  Interviews  with 
Douglas  management.  A  Space  later- 
national  team  left  last  week  for  Los  Angeles 
to  work  on  the  Douglas  contract  and  In- 
augurate a  new  cost-saving  technique  for 
recruitment  by  big  firms. 

Space  win  conduct  a  symposium  for 
Douglas  Department  heads  and  other  man- 
agement-level officials.    A  system  of  charg- 


ing  recruitment   co«ts   against   the   depart- 
mental budgets  is  being  set  up. 

This  technique,  tn  effect,  forces  faster 
decision-making  on  hlrlngs  In  the  depart- 
ments, cutting  down  loss  of  time  and  loss  of 

talented  applicants. 

Newly  appointed  general  manager  for 
Space  Is  Charles  Meno,  former  personnel 
manager  of  Chrysler  Corp.  operations  at 
Cape  Kennedy.  Fla.  Another  new  addition 
to  the  Space  staff  Is  Milton  (Chick)  Cook, 
former  marketing  manager  in  Pomona, 
Calif.,  With  22  year»  of  engineering  experi- 
ence. 

Lead  and  Space,  ivith  home  ofRces  at  the 
Denver  Technologlaal  Center,  hus  a  total 
staff  of  16  with  branch  offices  In  Beverly 
Hills.  C.iUf.,  and  Lojidon,  England. 

The  home  office  which  moved  into  a  new 
building  last  fall  la  completing  Installation 
of  computer  equlprjient  to  allow  almost  in- 
stant compilallon  ftf  statistics  and  lists  of 
potential  employees  for  client  companies. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TODAY  UNTILi  9  AM.  TOMORROW, 
AND  FROM  TOMORROW  UNTIL  12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  to- 
morrow, Friday,  and  that  immediately 
after  convening  tomoiTOW  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  wniil  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  VICE  PRQSIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  orflercd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
other  words,  no  business  will  be  trans- 
acted tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  in  excess  cf  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PR3SIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD  DISARMAMENT  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ORGANIZATION  TO  SUP- 
PLEMENT UHITED  NATIONS 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  in  1958. 
the  Harvard  University  Press  published 
a     most    important     volume     entitled. 
"World    Peace   Through    World    Law," 
written  jointly  by  Grenville  Clark,  now 
of  Dublin.  N.H..  Iind  Prof.  Louis  B.  Sohn, 
of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School. 
This    volume    contained    a    detailed, 
aiticle-by-article    proposed    revision    of 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
signed to  make  that  body  an  effective 
instrument  for  bringing  about  general 
and  complete   disarmament  under   en- 
forceable world  law. 

The  goal  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament was  accepted  as  an  Integral 
part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  during  the 
concluding  yeait  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  St«te  Christian  Herter.  It 
was  subsequentty  refined,  made  more 
specific,  and  emphasized  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  a  series  of  speeches 
he  made  during  the  years  1961.  1962.  and 
1963. 

The  policy  is  purportedly  still  that  of 
the  Johnson  administration.  Outlines 
of  draft  treaties  setting  forth  the  steps 
which  need  to  be  taken  to  achieve  gen- 


eral and  complete  disarmament  under 
enforceable  world  law  have  been  pending 
at  the  18-nation  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva  ever  since  early  in  1962. 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Sohn  concluded  a 
few  years  ago  that  prospects  for  the 
needed  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  were  dim,  indeed.  Accordingly, 
they  prepared  a  proposed  treaty  estab- 
lishing a  world  disarmament  and  world 
development  organization  which  would 
have  a  connection  with  the  United  Na- 
tions but  would  not  operate  within  the 
limitations  of  the  present  charter. 

Such  a  world  disarmament  and  world 
development  organization  might  well 
spring,  at  a  future  date,  from  the  dis- 
armament negotiations  at  the  18-nation 
conference  in  Geneva. 

The  proposed  treaty  establisliing  a 
world  disarmament  and  world  develoii:^__^ 
nient  organization  has  recently  beer; 
translated  into  Japanese,  at  the  instance 
of  the  two  authors,  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Sohn. 

In  connection  with  the  Japanese  trans- 
lation, an  introduction  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  authors,  stating  their 
reasons  for  advocating  this  approach  to 
world  disarmament  as  opposed  to  their 
initial  approach,  which  would  have  called 
for  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  introduction  to 
I  he  Japanese  translation  of  the  proposed 
treaty  establishing  a  world  disarmament 
and  world  development  organization  bf 
Ijrinted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection.' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iNTHODrCTlON 

(By  Grenville  Clark,  Dublin,  N.H.,  and  Louis 
B.  Sohn,  Harvard  University  Law  .School. 
Cambridge.  Mass.) 

As  the  joint  authors  of  "A  Proposed  Treaty 
Establishing  a  World  Disarmament  and 
World  Development  Organization",  we  are 
honored  to  have  translated  Into  Japanese 
by  eminent  scholars  this  alternative  plan  oi 
ours  for  an  effective  world  federation  to  pre- 
vent war.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
explain  our  reasons  for  such  a  plan  as  an 
alternative  to  the  drastic  revision  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  proposed  in  our 
book  "World  Peace  Through  World  Law", 
first  published  in  1958  and  recently  in  a  third 
edition  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 

The  rationale  of  this  alternative  plan  i? 
that  the  creation  of  a  new  and  adequate'.v 
empowered  world  organization  to  supplemen: 
the  United  Nations  Is  likely  to  prove  a  more 
feasible  procedure  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end  of  a  disarmed  and  warless  world  tha;i 
the  necessary  r.adical  revision  of  the  Chirter. 
Why  do  we  believe  that  this  alternative  is 
probably  a  more  feasible  method  than  the 
necessary  thorough  revision  of  the  U.N. 
Charter?  The  answer  Is  that  over  the  years 
since  1945  inflexible  positions  have  been 
talcen  by  both  large  and  small  countnes 
which  for  psychological  reasons  deep  in  tiu- 
man  nature,  make  it  virtually  impossible  to 
adopt  the  radical  changes  in  the  Charter 
which  are  essential  to  Its  adequacy.  On  t'lo 
other  hand.  It  Is  possible,  we  believe,  to  avoid 
or  overcome  these  difficulties  by  making  an 
entirely  fresh  start  with  a  wholly  new  orgii- 
nlzatlon,  with  membership  open  to  aU  na- 
tions and  closely  affiliated  with  the  Uni;ea 
Nations. 
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As  early  as  1961  we  arrived  at  these  con- 
clusions, based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
fifteen    years    since    the    adoption    of    the 
Charter  In  1945.     Article  109  of  the  Charter 
provided  that  In  the  tenth  year  after  adop- 
tion  the  question  of  holding  a  revision  con- 
ierence  must  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  when  1955  came  all  that 
happened  was  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to   report   as   to   whether   the   time   was 
opportune  for  such  a  conference.     No  favor- 
at)ie  report  was  then  made  and.  Incredible  as 
It  may  seem  in  view  of  the  basic  and  obvious 
deficiencies   of   the   United   Nations,   similar 
denying   reports   have   been   made   in   every 
subsequent  year  with  no  prospect  whatever, 
as  of  1966,  that  a  revision  conference  is  any 
more  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future  than  in 
the  eleven  years  since  the  question  was  sup- 
posed to  be  voted  upon  in  1955. 

Meanwhile,  vested  Interests  have  grown 
up  t<.i  make  the  future  prospects  for  drastic 
Charter  revision  even  le.?s  than  when  the 
question  came  on  the  agenda  in  1955.  For 
ox.imple.  if  one  thing  Is  apparent,  it  is  that 
unless  the  voting  system  in  the  General  As- 
sembly is  changed  so  as  to  abolish  the  un- 
realistic one-vote-for-each-country  rule,  irre- 
spective of  population  or  any  other  factor, 
the  major  powers  will  refuse  to  confer  any 
important  authority  on  that  body.  And  yet 
with  the  addition  of  some  fifty  small- 
country  members  which  value  this  unrealis- 
tic system  as  a  means  of  influence  and  a  sym- 
bol of  status.  It  seems  more  unlikely  than 
ever  that  this  all-important  change  can  be 
made.  Moreover,  even  in  face  of  near  bank- 
ruptcy, no  move  is  tinder  way  to  substitute 
a  reliable  revenue  system  for  the  precarious 
reliance  upon  voluntary  annual  contributions 
bv  the  members;  nor  any  real  effort  to  abolish 
the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  which  has 
so  often  paralyzed  that  body. 

This  failure  to  act  for  U.N.  Charter  revision 
not  only  Ignores  the  obviously  precarious 
.state  of  the  U.N..  but  also  the  warnings  of 
Its  best  friends.  For  example,  such  a  warn- 
ing was  Issued  In  June  1965  by  an  unusual 
group  of  fourteen  persons  from  thirteen  na- 
tions meeting  near  San  Francisco.  This 
group,  assembled  by  C.  MaxweU  Stanley,  now 
President  of  the  United  World  Federalists 
of  the  United  States,  Included  the  eminent 
scientist  Hidekl  Yukawa,  and  two  former 
Presidents  of  the  General  Assembly,  Carlos 
P.  R^mulo  and  Zafrullah  Khan.  The 
group  unanimously  declared  that  "The  UN 
and  the  world  community  cannot  survive 
without  enforceable  world  law,  world  police. 
and  world  courts  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security"  and  solemnly 
warned  that  "Unless  drastic  changes  are 
made  In  the  UN  Charter,  there  Is  grave 
danger  that  the  UN  may  not  stirvlve  the  next 
ten  years."  This  message  was  sent  to  all  the 
delegates  who  met  to  celebrate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Charter. 

Nevertheless,  no  attention  has  been  paid 
either  to  this  warning  or  to  numerotis  other 
petitions  for  a  Charter  review  conference, 
and  it  is  time  to  face  the  fact  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  there  is  no  prospect  what- 
ever that  the  Charter  will  be  so  revised  as  to 
en.-ible  the  U.N.  to  fulfill  Its  principal 
declared  objective,  namely,  "to  maintain  In- 
ternational peace  and  security." 

In  this  situation,  what  shotild  the  workers 
for  world  order  do?  Should  they  blindly 
continue  to  Insist  that  the  Charter  must  be 
radically  revised  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  al- 
most certain  to  frusUate  such  a  revision  for 
an  Indefinite  time?  Or  should  they  abandon 
the  objective  of  an  effective  world  organiza- 
tion as  hopeless?  Or  should  they  look  for  an 
alternative  method,  such  as  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  adequately  empowered  world  orga- 
nization, open  to  aU  nations,  such  as  the 
World  Disarmament  and  World  Development 
Organization  proposed  In  our  Draft  Treaty? 
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It  Is  this  third  course  which  we  advocate, 
since  the  case  for  world  federalism,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  events.  Is  stronger  than  ever. 

The  Vlet-Nam  war  should  be  regarded  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  prevailing  state 
of  lawlessness  as  between  the  nations,  evi- 
denced also  by  the  vast  waste  of  material  and 
human  resotirces  in  the  artos  race,  which 
continues  at  an  annual  cost  of  some  $140 
billion,  and  by  the  constant  tensions  which 
are  the  result  of  these  conditions. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  these  conditions  will  improve  unless 
and  until  there  is  established  a  really  effec- 
tive world  federation  equipped  to  supervise 
complete  national  disarmament,  to  settle  all 
disputes  between  nations  by  peaceful  means 
and  to  bring  about  a  real  improvement  in 
the  living  standards  of  the  two  thirds  of  all 
the  world's  people  who  now  live  in  dire 
poverty. 

11.  as  we  grieve  to  say.  there  appears  to  be 
no  chance  in  the  foreseeable  futtire  for  such 
a  world  federation  through  Charter  revision. 
why  not  at  least  examine  with  care  the  alter- 
native method  which  we  present  for  con- 
sideration? 

This  is  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  Draft 
Treaty  and  we  deem  it  an  honor  that  its 
first  translation  has  now  been  made  into 
Japanese. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  state- 
ment contains  a  cogent  argument  in 
support  of  the  proposed  treaty.  It  lias 
connnced  me  that  the  be.st  long-range 
approach  to  world  peace  through  world 
law  is  that  outlined  in  this  proposed 
treaty  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sohn. 
rather  than  by  revision  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  suggested  in 
their  original  plan. 

In  this  time  of  increasing  world  ten- 
sions, when  we  are  at  war  in  Vietnam, 
when  we  see  a  deterioration  in  the  NATO 
sti-ucture,  and  when  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  some  of  the  acts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— and  of  many  other  govern- 
ments as  well — will  have  the  effect  of 
advancing  international  conflict  rather 
than  international  cooperation,  I  would 
hope  that  Senators  and  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  would  give 
careful  thought  to  the  suggestion  of 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Sohn. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  a  peace  offensive,  and  a  strong  one, 
underway,  and  promptly,  if  the  world  is 
not  to  disintegrate  with  a  nuclear  world 
war  III. 
It  is  far  later  than  we  think. 
It  is  not  just  nuclear  war  we  fear. 
Threats  of  chemical,  biological,  and  ra- 
diological war  hang  over  the  heads  of  all 
of  us  as  well. 

Conventional  war  is  now  being  fought 
on  a  massive  basis  in  Vietnam  and  is 
threatening  to  erupt  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Accordingly,  I  would  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  governments  of 
other  countries  would  turn  their  thoughts 
away  from  the  diplomacy  of  power  poh- 
tics  and  turn  them  toward  measures  of 
International  cooperation  which  might 
bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  our  life- 
time. 

As  an  earnest,  able,  and  carefully  rea- 
soned approach  to  such  a  posture  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  and  indeed,  all 
the  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Communist  nations  as  well, 
including  Communist  China,  I  strongly 
support  the  proposal  presented  by 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Sohn. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
ticipate that  within  a  few  minutes  a  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  be  in  the 
Chamber. 

Meanwhile,  we  want  veiy  much  to  be 
able  to  take  up  S.  3695  during  the  morn- 
ing hour,  as  soon  as  the  other  member 
of  the  subcommittee  appears.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  duriiig  July  and  August 
of  this  year,  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Subcommittee,  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  each 
held  hearings  on  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  program.  These 
heariiigs  clearly  show  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration needed  additional  tools  to  regu- 
late the  SBIC  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  S.  3695 — 
which  I  hope  we  can  take  up  and  pass 
this  morning — on  August  8,  1966.  The 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  are  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower  1,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee, the  .Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Harris],  who  very  effectively  chaired  the 
hearing.s  on  the  SBIC  program  held  by 
the  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota IMr.  MuNDTl.  the  ranking  member 
of  that  subcommittee.  All  of  us  are  vi- 
tally interested  in  seeing  that  Mr.  Boutin 
has  more  adequate  supervisory  powers 
regarding  SBICs. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  for 
the  excellent  way  in  which  he  conducted 
the  hearings  of  the  Permanent  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  on  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram. The  staff  of  that  subcommittee 
cooperated  with  the  staff  of  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  this  bill  and 
portions  of  a  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris!  have 
drafted  are  included  in  this  bill,  I  had 
agreed  to  engage  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  this  bill  but 
he  is  unable  to  be  here  today.  If  the  bill 
is  not  brought  up  today  I  will,  of  course, 
be  happy  to  discuss  the  bill  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  when  the  bOl  is 
acted  upon. 

This  is,  frankly,  a  compromise  meas- 
ure which  we  have  discussed  in  great  de- 
tail with  the  leaders  of  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  industry.  It  is  a  com- 
promise measure.  It  is  the  result  of 
their  best  thinking  and  I  believe  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  which  will  work. 
This  bill  would:  First,  Authorize  SB  A 
to  revoke  SBICs  licenses  after  Adminis- 
trative proceedings.  SBA  now  has  power 
to  suspend  licenses; 

Second.  Authorize  SBA  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  to  individuals  as  well 
as  SBICs  who  have  violated  or  are  about 
to  violate  provisions  of  the  Act  or  regu- 
lations. The  present  law  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders 
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against  SBIC's  for  a  violation  of  the  Act 
or  regulattons;  and 

Third.  Authorize  SBA  to  remove  or 
suspend  ofQcers  or  directors  of  an  SBIC. 
Appropriate  administrative  proceedings 
and  judicial  review  are  provided  when 
these  powers  are  exercised. 

Mr.  President,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  reported  out  S.  3695 
without  objection.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  and  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  other  laws.  There  are  no  objections 
to  the  bill  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration or  the  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies. 
It  is  noncontroversial. 

This  bill  would  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  the  SBA 
to  supervise  more  effectively  the  small 
business  investment  company  program. 
This  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  bill: 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  SBA  by  deleting 
from  title  U  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  the  provisions  that 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  exercised  through  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Division  and 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  SBA  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  exercised  by  him 
tlirough  a  Deputy  Administrator.  The 
provision  establishing  an  Investment  Di- 
vision is  retained  in  the  Act.  This  bill 
also  provides  that  the  ".present  title  of 

Deputy  Administrator  be  changed  to  As- 
sociate Administrator.  The  bill  would 
create  a  Deputy  Administrator  who 
would  be  Acting  Administrator  of  SBA 
In  the  absence  of  the  Administrator,  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Administrator.  This  provision  conforms 
to  standard  practice  In  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3695  would  authorize  SBA  to  revoke  li- 
censes of  SBIC's  after  administrative 
proceedings.  SBA  now  has  authority  to 
suspend  licenses,  but  it  needs  this  addi- 
tional authority  to  move  against  those 
SBIC's  who  have  seriously  violated  the 
act  or  regulations.  This  procedure 
would  be  conducted  under  procedure  set 
out  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
There  is  ample  protection  against  ar- 
bitrary action  on  the  part  of  SBA. 

S.  3695  would  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  to  authorize  SBA 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  against 
individuals,  as  well  as  SBIC's  who  have 
violated  or  are  about  to  violate  the  act 
or  regulations.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides SBA  authority  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  against  an  SBIC  for  any 
violation  of  the  act  or  regulations.  This 
amendment  will  enable  SBA  to  reach 
officers,  directors,  and  other  persons  with 
a  cease  and  desist  order  where  in  the 
past  the  order  only  was  effective  against 
the  SBIC,  which  in  many  cases  may  just 
be  a  corporate  shell. 


S.  3695  also  authorizes  SBA  to  remove 
^r  suspend  officers  or  directors  of  an 
SBIC  after  appropriate  administrative 
proceedings  and  judicial  review.  The 
provisions  in  this  bill  relating  to  removal 
or  suspension  of  officers  or  directors  con- 
tain the  same  safeguards  as  were  pro- 
vided in  the  Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Act,  B.  3158.  whicli  passed 
tlie  Senate  without  objection  August  22, 
1966.  Under  this  bill  an  SBIC  officer  or 
director  may  be  removed  if  three  specific 
findings  are  made— first,  that  he  has 
committed  a  violation  of  law  or  regula- 
tion or  of  a  final  c«ase  and  desist  order  or 
has  engaged  in  a  practice  whicli  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty; 
second,  that  the  SBIC  has  suffered  or  will 
probably  suffer  substantial  loss  or  that 
the  interest  of  the  SBA  could  be  seriou.sly 
prejudiced:  and  tbird.  in  addition  to  the 
other  two  conditions,  that  the  violation 
or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  involves  per- 
sonal dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  direc- 
tor or  officer. 

This  is  a  very  limited  power.  In  every 
ca.se  personal  dishonesty  must  be  in- 
volved as  well  a$  substantial  financial 
loss  or  other  damage.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  grants  to  tlie  director  or  officer  an 
opportunity  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  a  stay  Jf  a  temporary  suspen- 
siorn  order  is  granted  or  to  appeal  from 
a  final  order  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Another  ground  for  suspension  or  re- 
moval of  a  director  or  officer  is  liavins 
been  charged  in  aliy  information,  indict- 
ment, or  a  complaint  authorized  by  a  U.S. 
attorney  with  the  commission  of  or  par- 
ticipation in  a  felony  involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  tru.st.  Tlie  director 
or  officer  may  also  be  removed  if  he  is 
convicted  of  the  felony. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  wherever  an 
SBIC  violates  any  provision  of  the  act 
or  regulations,  sttch  violations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  also  a  violation  on  the  part 
of  any  person,  including  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  BBIC.  who  participate 
in  such  violation.  Tlie  bill  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  participant  in  the  man- 
agement of  an  SBCC  to  engage  in  any  ace 
or  practice  in  breach  of  his  fiduciary 
duty.  It  also  provides  that  except  with 
written  consent  of  the  SBA  no  person 
may  take  office  or  participate  in  the 
management  of  tn  SBIC  who  lias  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  convicted  or 
found  civilly  liable  for  fraud  or  other 
dishonesty.  It  would  also  pro\ide  that 
persons  hereafter  so  convicted  or  found 
civilly  liable  could  not,  without  consent 
of  the  SBA,  continue  to  serve  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  niftnagement  of  an  SBIC. 

S.  3695  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  of  $100  per  day  against  any  SBIC 
which  fails  to  file  a  required  report  to 
SBA  unless  the  failure  to  file  is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  is  not  due  to  will- 
ful neglect. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  1  year,  for  any  officer,  di- 
rector, or  principal  stockholder  of  an 
SBIC  who  knowingly  offers  any  shares  of 
stock  in  such  SSIC  as  security  for  any 
loan  to  purchase  an  interest  in  such 
SBIC.   These  persons  making  these  loans 


have  90  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
to  substitute  the  SBIC  stock  used  as  col- 
lateral for  other  acceptable  collateral. 

The  committee  has  not  included  in  the 
bill  any  provision  for  personal  ci\11  liabil- 
ity of  officers  and  directors  for  losses  to 
SBA  caused  by  violations  of  the  act  or 
regulations.  I  recognize  that  there  can 
be  a  strong  argument  made  for  such  lia- 
bility, at  least  in  cases  not  resulting  from 
mistaken  business  judgment.  This  con- 
cept needs  more  study  and  clarification 
tlian  is  possible  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Boutin,  the  Administrator  of  SB.^. 
assured  the  committee  that  he  would 
.submit  a  bill  which  contains  additional 
incentives  to  those  who  ai-e  now  operat- 
ing SBIC's  and  to  those  who  may  want 
to  form  an  SBIC.  Early  next  year  the 
committee  will  also  consider  otlier  mat- 
ters which  we  did  not  have  time  to  in- 
clude in  this  bill,  along  with  the  incentive 
leeislation  which  Mr.  Boutin  promLse-s 
early  in  the  next  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
ThvrmokdI  .  who  has  been  a  very  diligent 
member  of  the  Small  Bu.siness  Subcom- 
mittee and  who  also  took  part  in  doing 
higlily  competent  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.^^ident.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Scnaioi 
from  Wisconsin  and  to  commend  him 
upon  the  outstanding  work  he  did  on  this 
bill.  This  bill,  S.  3695,  grants  to  tlie 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mini.stration  additional  powers  to  enable 
him  to  deal  v.ith  small  business  invest- 
ment company  operations  more  effec- 
tively. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  was  acted  upon 
quickly.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
various  and  divergent  views  on  the  bill. 
Finally,  a  bill  was  agreed  upon  that  ap- 
pears to  meet  the  objections,  of  most,  if 
not  all  interested  parties.  At  least,  the 
controversial  features  have  been  elim- 
inated. 

The  provisioiis  of  this  bill  are  needed 
at  once  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  meet  problems  that  have  been 
arising  in  the  small  business  investment 
company  operations. 

I  believe  this  bill  gives  Small  Business 
Administration  officials  the  additional 
authority  to  deal  promptly  with  these 
problems,  smce  the  bill  includes  new 
revocation  powers,  new  reporting  re- 
quirements and  penalties,  and  authority 
for  closer  examination  of  the  industo'. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  will  watch  the 
effectiveness  of  this  bill  and  take  further 
action  next  year,  if  needed. 

This  bill  probably  does  not  accom- 
plish everything  that  some  of  us  would 
like  to  do.  but  we  think  it  is  a  proper 
step  and  one  that  will  be  effective. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sei-.- 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  3695,  which  is  now  at  the 
desk,  be  made  the  pending  business. 
This  has  been  cleared  with  both  the 
majority  and  minority.  The  bill  was 
reported  by  the  committee  without  ob- 
jection. It  is  very  urgently  needed  by  the 
small  Business  Administration.    It  is  a 

noncontroversial  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  his  re- 
quest at  this  time.  It  may  be  all  right, 
but  the  bill  has  not  been  printed.  There 
is  no  bill  before  us  to  read.  I  wonder 
what  the  rush  is  in  wanting  to  pass  it  be- 
fore Members  of  the  Senate  can  read  it. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  we  have 
committee  prints  of  the  bill  as  reported 
and  the  committee  report  which  are 
available.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  look  at  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  tlris  bill,  like  any 
noncontroversial  bill  on  the  calendar, 
cannot  be  considered  if  any  Senator  ob- 
jects to  having  it  taken  up ;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  perfectly  within 
his  rights  if  he  chooses  to  exercise  them 
in  this  regard. 

The  bill  was  not  controversial  in  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  bill  which  the  committee 
strongly  feels  shotxld  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  before  the  Labor  Day  recess.  The 
committee  was  unable  to  report  this  bill 
out  until  today.  And  today  is  the  last 
day  before  the  recess  on  which  it  can  be 
pa.sscd  so  that  it  may  go  to  the  House, 
where  it  must  pass  through  a  committee 
before  the  House  can  consider  it.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  if  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  is  delayed  until  after  we 
return  from  the  Labor  Day  recess,  when 
the  civil  rights  bill  will  be  before  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
have  the  bill  enacted  before  sine  die  ad- 
journment. The  bill  provides  the  kind  of 
supervisory  authority  that  the  SBA  ur- 
gently needs,  and  needs  now.  The  Ad- 
ministrator h.BS  asked  for  this  author- 
ity. If  Congress  fails  to  give  it  to  him, 
we  may  be  respcnsible  for  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  and  investors' 
money  In  November  and  December  when 
Congress  may  be  in  recess.  This  is  a  bill 
designed  to  stop  sharp  practices  and  pro- 
tect the  Government  investment  and 
the  taxpayer. 

However,  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wishes  to  hold  up  the  bill,  he  Is,  of  course, 
perfectly  within  his  rights  to  do  so.  The 
committee — l>oth  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members — regarded  tlris  as  a  non- 
controversial  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  al- 
ways interested  in  noncontroversial  mat- 
ters; I  sometimes  propose  them  myself. 
I  do  correctly  understand  that  the  bill 
changes  the  method  of  payment  of  taxes 
on  losses  sustained  by  investors  in  small 
business  companies? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  The  biU  does 
not  affect  taxes  at  all — in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  It  is  completely  and  to- 
tally a  supervisory  bill.  The  bill  con- 
tains no  tax  Incentive  provisions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  tax- 
Payers'  Investments  in  the  stocks  of  small 


business  Investment  companies  now  al- 
lowed as  ordinary  business  losses  or  as  a 
capital  loss? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    They  are  allowed  as 

provided  in  the  law  at  the  present  time. 

The  bill  does  not  change  that  situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Before  the  Senator 
discusses  the  merits  of  the  bill,  may  we 
have  an  answer  from  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  as  to  who  on  the  minority  side 
has  cleared  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
TH^^RMONDl,  who  is  a  minority  membei 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee, 
has  just  made  a  statement  approving  the 
bill.  In  addition,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  minority  staff  member,  Mr. 
Egenroad,  has  discussed  the  bill  with 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee 
and  has  heard  of  no  objection  to  the 
bill  on  their  part  and  no  objection  to 
having  the  Senate  act  on  it  at  once. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  for  which  I  am 
attempting  to  act  at  the  moment,  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  of  clearing 
legislation  by  first  ascertaining  that  the 
minority  members  of  a  particular  com- 
mittee approve  it  and  that  there  is  no 
objection  from  any  other  memtx-r  of  the 
minority.  Under  those  circumstances, 
would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be 
willing  to  withdraw  his  reqviest  momen- 
tarily, until  an  appropriate  answer  can 
be  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  CaUfornia 
that  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee favor  the  bill.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower],  the 
ranking  minoritj'  member,  is  in  accord 
with  it.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENLOoPER]  sent  his  proxy. 
The  other  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
bill.  Originally,  there  was  objection  to 
some  provisions  of  the  bill,  but.  as  now 
reported,  most  of  the  controversial  fea- 
tures have  been  removed.  So  as  matters 
now  stand,  the  minority  is  in  accord. 
They  would  not  be  in  accord  if  the  bill 
had  contained  certain  other  features. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  simply  do  not  know  whether  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  cleared  this  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  could  not  speak 
for  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  California,  I  shall 
certainly  withdraw  my  request  If  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  wishes  me  to  do 
so.  I  should  l)e  reluctant  to  do  so,  he- 
cause  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  matter 
finished  today,  and  not  run  the  risk  that 
it  may  be  difficult  to  have  the  bill 
brought  up  on  Tuesday.  However,  I  rec- 
ognize that  Members  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  bill  and  the  report  as 
filed.  If  the  bill  cannot  be  brought  up 
today,  I  trust  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  take  advantage  of  the  4  days 


Intervening  to  study  the  bill  so  they  will 
be  able  to  act  promptly  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  asked 
unanimous  corvsent  to  call  up  S.  3695.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    There  is  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
complete  my  statement  on  ttiis  problem. 
If  the  leadership  on  this  side  clears 
the  bill— and  I  shall  ask  the  minority 
leader  to  pass  judgment  on  it — there  will 
be  no  objection,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  taking  the  bill 
up  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  be  de- 
lighted: and  I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss 
tlie  matter  further  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who.  as  I  understand, 
may  have  additional  questions. 

Mr.    DO^UNICK.     Mr.    President,    a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  a  simple  one. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  understand  the 
rules  in  this  respect,  and  what  our  pro- 
cedures are.  I  did  not  understand  that 
it  was  the  prerogative  of  a  Senator,  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour,  to  have  that  kind 
of  I-ill  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Even  curing  the 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^^.  Even 
during  the  morning  hour. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe,  as  a  matter  of  p)clicy,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  bills  to  be  considered  carefully: 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  taken  up 
too  quickly.  However,  in  this  case  there 
does  appear  to  be  an  emergency,  and  for 
that  reason  I  agreed  to  have  the  bill 
called  up  at  this  time.  The  RepubUcan 
members  of  the  committee  agreed  to  the 
bill  as  it  has  now  been  reported. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAW  FOR  THE 
TERRITORY   OP   GUAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
like  19  States,  including  Virginia,  the 
territory  of  Guam  wants  a  right-to-work 
law. 

The  territorial  legislature  earlier  this 
summer  overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill 
providing  that  no  person  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  work — if  he  wants 
to — l)ecause  of  membership  or  nonmem- 
bership  in  a  labor  union. 

On  July  8  territorial  Gov.  Manuel 
Guerrero — a  presidential  appointee — 
vetoed  the  bill.  Four  days  later,  the 
Guam  Legislature,  by  a  14-to-6  vote, 
overrode  the  Governor's  veto. 

Federal  law  provides  that,  when  the 
territorial  Grovemor's  veto  Is  overridden, 
the  bill  is  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  then  has  three 
alternatives: 

First.    He  may  sign  the  bill  into  law; 

Second.  He  may  veto  the  bill;  or 
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Third.  He  may  allow  the  bill  to  be-  he  employs  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  bill,        Mr.  President,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 

come  law  without  his  signature  by  fail-  could  be  painful.   All  aionp  lbj  has  made  no  eminent  recognized  its  responsibility  to 

ing  to  act  within  90  days.  ^^"^l  °^  ^\l  ^"vPPfJ  !f  ,\^"^]  i^'^TIS"  aid  in  the  control  of  water  pollvtion  and 

The  90  days  period  on  the  Guam  right-  ^a^HaX  A'c^''^He  S  ago'th'Jw  m  hi!  more  specifically   when  the  administra- 

to-work  bill  started  to  run  on  July  22.  j^t  ^.^h  organized  Jabor  in  an  effort  to  cram  t'on  issued  an  Executive  order  relating 

As  of  today  the  Office  of  Territories  in  compulsory  unionifcm  down   the  throats  of  to  pollution  control  by  Federal  agencies, 

the  Interior  Department  \s  preparing  a  the  people,    ironicniiy  enough,  however,  the  most  of  us  recognized  that  it  would  be 

report    to   the   President    on    "the    legal  President  and  the  Democratically-controlled  more  costly  not  to  pollute  than  to  allow 

and  technical  aspects  of  the  bill."  Congre.ss  were  unable  to  deliver.  pollution  to  continue. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Office  of  Terri-  "^^  P°*"=''  '^^  ^^^  presidency  and  the  power         xhe  Corps  of  Engineers  has  assured 

tones  expects  the  report  to  the  President  f  orB'^mzed  labor  oombmed  w-ere  not  enough  me  that  "prior  to  the  accomplishment  of 

to  be  completed  about  September  1.  ^p^oxmrner  70  ^rc^ru    of    whoT^^ppose'd  ^"^   future   dredging  work  in   thie  Chi- 

Following  Governor  Guerrero's  veto  of  Repeal     Accordmgly    the  effort  to  kiii  Sec-  '^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  problem  of  spoil  disposal 

the  Island  bill.  Ricardo  Salas,  chairmiJi  tion  i4(b)  failed.  The  right  of  the  individual  *'ill  be  the  subject  of  detailed  study." 

of  the  Guam  Legislature's  Rules  Com-  states  to  ban  compulsory  unionism  remains  While  this  is  adequate  assurance  for  the 

mittee,  said:  unvioiated.  at  least  temporarily.  futui-e,  it  is  important  that  existing  pol- 

ThlabUl   la   destened   to  orotect   the   biialc  '^^*    question    now    is,    smre    there    is    no  lution  be  minimized  and  that  Lake  Mich- 

rlg^t^r  iLmvldualf  ^  ch<S>s^e  Sr  mem^^^^^  tt'^lT ^Trrry^T' u'^'^rr'  ':lrr.rZZ''l^  '^^"  ^°^'  "°'  ^°  '""^  ^^'"^  '"°"^^  ^  ^^"^ 

ship  or  nonmembershlp  in  labor  organlza-  f:,:!'^';"'  Z^J^t     \TS'^  '^^^r^.  E"^' 

tloM.    The  measure  does  not  In  any  man-  '^"^^  ^„  w'  f  f^^  l.inif  rL  ^LnderT-         ^he  Corps  of  Engineers  can  and  should 

ner  or  form  interfere  With  legmmate  union  ^rwheLr/lilts/'o'^u'L' nTthe  request    frorn    the    Congress    sufficient 

acUvlUe-   nor   does   It  restrict   the   right   of  j^^  „,  ^,„  organized  labor  cohort*  by  approv-  funds  to  avoid  polluting  this  great  lake. 

employees   to   organize    and    bargain   collec-  ,„g  ,j,e  Guam  bill?                                "  The  Corps  has  an  obligation  to  protect 

lively  with  their  employers.  j^.^.  ^^^  awkward  position  for  LBJ  who  has  the   value  of  Other   resources  when  per- 

The  U.S.  Senate  In  February  killed  an  ^^^^  ouupoken  a^mst  Right  to  work  laws  forming  its  authorized  function.  I  ear- 
effort  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  theTaft-  ''"^  equally  ouuspt.ken  for  civil  rights  and  nestly  urge  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Hartley  Act.  In  this  action  the  Senate  !"viutrfnr'thp"^en„TI''n[^r„'.m'  "iul"  ?^  *^^  BmeRU  of  the  Budget  to  recommend 
Dreserved  the  rtehts  of  States  to  enuct  '"^°'^f- J""^  ''^^,?  ?''!  °[    ^  TJ'^t  ^.'  adequate   methods   of   pollution   control 

prescrveu    iiie   ri($iiu>   ui    oi,tii/e&    to    eiuicu  portant    ba.sic   cull  rlcht  of    the   individuals  -.     j  „i,     »/ri„v,i„r,r, 

rlght-to-work   laws,   if   they  want   them,  freedom    to   work,    does    not   make    it    easier.  lOr  L,aKe  Micnigan.                 ^  ^^    ^    ^ 

1  hope,  in  the  Guam  case,  the  Presi-  On  August  ao.  speaking  at  the  university  of  ^  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  corn- 
dent  will  permit  the  territory  the  priv-  Rhode  island.  President  john.son  said;  munication  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
lieges  afforded  under  section  14 'b>  of  the  "^^  there  is  a  single  word  that  describes  regarding  their  operations  on  Lake  Mich- 
Taft-Hartley  Act  °"^  ^°''™  "^  soci«ty,  it  may  be  the  word  igan  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

' • "^'     ' ■" CRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily. 
Aug.  30,  1966) 


«.T          -ir      »»_   _ij      1.    »        1                 •  'voluntary'   .   .   .   tye    tremendous    prosperity 

Now.  Mr.   President.   1   ask   unammous  ^.^  ^njov  and  the  personal  liberty  we  cherish 

consent  to  irisert  in   the  Record   follow-  are   at   least   good  evidence   that    the   system 

ing   my   remarks   an   editorial    entitled  works  " 

"Guam's  Right  To  Work,"  published  in  if  LBJ  really  means  what  he  said  there  is 

the  Northern  Virginia  Dally  of  Tuesday  o^'V    o"«^    t^'^g   *e   can    consistently   do—  army  corps  of  Engineers  Dhedcinc  of  Great 

August  30,  1966,  whose  able  editor  is  J.  J.'  ^  K   the  Guam  RUht  to  Work  bill.  Lakes  Harbors  and  Channels 

Crawford,  of  Strasburg,  Va  ,  l    Problem,    m   recent  months  greatly  in- 

—,.           .     ,                  V.I      n         tv,        jii      •    1  creased    attention    has    been    given    to    the 

1-nere  being  noobjectlon.  tne  editorial  POLLUTION     OF     LAKE      MICHIGAN  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,    in  connection 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  DURING  DREIDGING  BY  U  S  CORPS  therewith  some  local  and  state  interests  have 

ORD,  as  follows:  _,                      _^_  protested  the  dredge  spoil  disposal  operations 

OI-      £,NGINEI:.RS     PRESENTS     SE-  „f   ^^^  ^          ^^  Engineers  on  the  grounds 

VERE   PROBLEM— PUBLIC   WORKS  that  this  activity  is  contributing  to  pollution 

COMMITTEE        CHAIRMAN        CON-  of  the  Lakes. 

Guam's  Right  To  Work  CERNED  2.   Facts:    a.  New    work    and    maintenance 

The  little  209  square  mile  unincorporated  dredging  of  tiie  harbors  and  channels  of  the 

territory   of   Guam    Is   providing   President  Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President.  I  am  Great  Lakes  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Corp.s 

Johnson  with  what  could  turn  out  to  be  a  concerned    with    the    pollution    of  .Lake  of  Engineers  for  many  years.    In  many  in- 

kingslze  headache.    The  unicameral  leglsla-  Michigan  in  the  Chicago  area  associated  stances  the  dredge  spoil  has  been  disposed  ol 

ture  of  Guam  has  managed  to  put  the  Pres-  with  the  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Army  '"  open  waters  of  the  Lakes.    This  practice 

Ident  squarely  on  the  spot.  EriKlneers  '^"^   been   followed   because   it   Is   usually  by 

Here's    what    happened.      The    legislative  Because  the  Sanate  Committee  on  Pub-  ^'""   "'^   """*'    economical   means  or  accom- 

body  of  Guam  passed  a  Right  to  Work  bill  ,.  because  ine  bariateoommitiee  on  t-uD  pi.^hmg  ^uis  work. 

patterned  after  several  well-established  state  ^^^  Works  has  gCTieral  legislative  author-  ^  Executive  Orders  11258  and  11288  pro- 
Right  to  Work  laws  on  the  mainland.  The  J^y  over  the  civil  functions  of  the  Corps  vide,  among  other  things,  that  the  heads  of 
heart  of  the  Guam  bill  is  expressed  In  Sec-  of  Engineers  anfl  general  legislative  au-  Departments  of  the  Executive  Branches  shall 
tlon  53002  which  stipulates:  "No  person  shall  thortty  over  the  water  pollution  control  cooperate  In  preventing  or  controlling  water 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  obtain  or  re-  piogram.  I  feel  It  is  Important  to  learn  poUuilon  and  lliat  pollution  caused  by  th? 
tain  employment  because  of  non-member-  exactly  tiie  SC0P6  and  extent  of  the  corps'  operations  of  the  Federal  Government  slia',1 
Ship  in  a  labor  organization  .  .  .-  rnntrlhntlnn  tn  nnlliitinn  nf  T  ^kp  Mirhi-  ''^  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  practicable 

in  other  words,  the  majority  of  the  75.483  ^°"      ^i"  "  v^c^^^lc  nvn^^^^^^             «  ith  »  <^    ^he  original  Interpretation  of  these  E.v- 

people  of  Guam  want  no  part  of  compulsory  S^"'     ^/^^  coips  has  piovided  me  v.i  h  a  ^,,,^i,^  o,^^^  ^.^^  ^^at  the  Corps'  dredging 

unionism.     They  have  made   It  clear  they  comprehensive  lummary   of   this   situa-  operations  were  not  necessarily  covered  on 

want    the    right    to    decide    for    themselves  tion   and   reComBnended   solutions   to   the  the  basis  that  these  operations  did  not  con- 

whether   they.   Individually,  will  or   will  not  pollution  problem.     In  essence,  the  pi'ob-  stltute  a  source  of  polluted  material      They 

Join  a  union  In  order  to  hold  a  Job.  lem  arises  from  firedging  operations  cur-  do.  however,  in  many  instances,  invoke  mov- 

But.   the   aboUshment   of   the    threa-   of  rently  in  progr^s  in  the  north  fork  of  ^"K  material  which  is  highly  polluted  from 

compulsory   unionism   was   not   to  be   that  the  Chicago  River.     The  material  which  ^^'^"   industrial   or   sanJt„ry   sources   from 

easy.     On  July  8  the  Federally  appointed  .w              dredeeK  from  the  Chicaeo  River  ''"^  P'^"  ^°  '^"°"'"'    ^^^  <^°'^Pf  P"^  f  tL 

Territorial  Governor  of  Guam  vetoed  the  bill  L  .otIn^„f  .1^  J.^^rxfn  in  on  or^o  nf  "^^  ^"*  ^^'"  ^'""'^^  ^°  assuring  that  the 

passed   by   the  legUlature.     Pour  days  after  ^^   taken   OUt  anfl  dumped  in   an   area  of  dredge  spoil  areas  were  so  selected  that  they 

the  Oovernor's  action   the  20-member  legls-  Lake  Michigan  Where  such  dumping  will  did    not    constitute     a    pollution    hazard    to 

lature  Immediately  overrode  the  veto  by  a  not   constitute   ft    hazard    to    beaches   or  beaches  or  water  supply  intakes, 

vote  of   14  to  6.     Federal  law  provides  that  water-supply  intakes.  d    The  scope  of  the  protests  being  received 

when   a   territorial   governor's   veto  Is  over-  According   to   the  information    I   have  indicates  the  clear  need  for  more  positive  and 

ridden  the  bill  In  question  is  forwarded  to  received  from  the  corps,  changing  the  '^'''^^t  action. 

the  President.     The  President  must  do  one  p^sent  disposal   method   would   involve  .  *   '^'l^^ii^^  ^"^^\^""^*f^,HL  comr"" 

of  three  things:  sign  the  bill  Into  law.  veto  r,„i««rfi.,„  »v,-  .*^^yi„^  ^^t^^i„i   «„   ^>,«r.«  cies  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contro. 

the  bin.  or.  If  he  falls  to  act  within  90  days,  unloading  the  (fredge  material  on  shore  Administration  and  the  necessity  that  reg«rd- 

the  bill  becomes  law  without  the  President's  a"a  rehandling  by  trucks  at  an  estimated  jgsg  of  the  relative  impact  of  the  operation.^ 

signature.  cost  probably  in  excess  of  $7.50  per  yard  as  a  federal  activity  it  shotild  be  exempl.iry 

Thus,   the   President  must   now   matte   a  instead  of  the  ccntract  unit  price  of  ap-  to  those  private  and  public  interests  which 

decision,  which,  regardless  of  which  method  proximately  $1.^0  per  yard.  are  in  fact  the  source  of  the  pollution. 
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3   Position  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers:  The  the   US.   C?ongress   and    the   American  Realizing  that  the  American  highway 

corps  of  BnginecTB  agrees  completely  that  people  to  do  something  positive  about  the  scandal  i-as  not  caused  by  tire  failure 

wherever  practicable  and  as  soon  as  prac-  scandalous  conditions  on  American  high-  alone.  I  Introduced  another  lall.  8.  1251, 

ticabie  dredge  dispowa  methods  should  be  which  are  causing  the  deaths  of  In  February  of  1965  to  authorize  the  Ped- 

„,odifled  ^-o  that  they  wm  not  unreasonably  Jj^^Q^^p^,  Tyean  eral  Government  to  aet  mandatory  mini- 

'^V^so^t^iokT  P"""*™-  Final  passage  of  this  bUl  is  especially  mum  safety  standards  for  aU  automo- 

a  The  long  range  solution  is  to  give  ade-  meaningful  to  me,  of  course,  because  the  biles.     As  I  said  at  the  time,  it  seemed 

quate  treatment  to  all  wastes  before  they  bill  Incorporates  the  entire  safety  pro-  unusual  that  the  Congress  asserted  the 

are  deposited  In  waterways.    It  Is  recognized  gram  which  I  offered  to  the  Congi'ess  in  authority  to  require  safety  features  on 

that  this  wiu  require  a  major  effort  over  ^^  j^^.^  ^j  jj^j.^^  jjjug  Q^gj.  the  past  2  cars  bought  by  the  Federal  Government 

several  years  with  Federal,  state  and  local  y^g^^.  but  did  not  extend  this  same  protection 

interests  working  together.  First.  Grading  and  labeling  of   auto-  to  cars  bought  by  the  average  American 

citizen.     This  bill  also  was  very  sharply 


b    Pending  achievement  of  the  long  range 

solution,   there   will   be  continued   need   for  mobUe  Ures.  .^     .       •  w    .i.          *  -.   v..i    <^^.,,«^^r  ..^h 

maintenance  dredging  In  the  Great  Lakes  Second.  Minimum     safety     standai-ds  cnUcized  by  the  automobile  Industry  and 

Harbors  as  a  vital  element  of  the  economy  for  all  automobiles.  even  by  some  who  appeared  to  be  dlsin- 

of  the  region  and  the  United  States.  Third.  Research    Into    prototypes    of  terested  persons.    One  of  the  criticisms 

c.  To  meet  both  the  needs  for  navigation  safely  designed  cars.  was   that    there   were   widely    different 

and  for  polluUon  abatement  the  Corps  of  There  Is  some  ironv  in  the  fact  that  we  opinions  as  to  what  constituted  safe  de- 

fhfcri^L^^l'ts'n"^' TetngTac^"  tn  Complete  a^^^n  oTt^s  S^  d^siSed  to  si^  in  an  automobUe. 

Sn  wft^^'   S  study  ^lllbedir'^cted  to"  save  lives  on  the  highway  on  the  eve  of  To  meet  that  criticism.  I  Introduced 

v^rd  devising  an  alternate  plan  of  operation  the  Labor  Day  weekend  when  many  hun-  legislation,  S.  2162,  in  June  of  1965  to 

which  will  reduce  the  polluting  Impact  of  dreds  of  Americans  will  be  needlessly  authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  fi- 

dredging  operations  to  a  minimum.     Gen-  killed,     causing     grief     and     hardship  nance    and   supervise    the   development 

eraiiy  these  plans  will  provide  for  land  dis-  throughout  the  coimtry.  and  testing  of  prototypes  of  truly  safe 

posai  or  diked  shoreside  disposal  areas.   This  hundreds  will  die  over  automobUes.     The  purpose  of  this  bill 

type  of  alternate  solution  is  not  a  complete  ^^^'^^  lact  inat  nunareos  »ui  aie  over  pncrln*innp  rp<sParch  firms 

one  because  It  wui  not  eliminate  dissolved  the  Labor  Day  weekend  despite  our  ac-  was  to  aUow  engineering  researcnnrrns 

poiiu^e^^tiriaT  anSthe  dTs5>sai  sites  will  Uon  on  this  bill  dramatizes  that  much  to  do  far-rangmg  research  leading  to  the 

not  be  very  attractive.   It  will,  however,  eiim-  remains  to  be  done  to  restore  sanity  and  consti'uction  and  testing  of  cars  wmcn 

inate  the  solid  materials  and  It  will  limit  safety  to  the  highways  of  America.  would    meet    the    needs    of    American 

the  transfer  of  dissolved  polluted  material  First  of  all    this  "legislation   must  be  motorists  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 

largely  to   the  actual   periods  of  dredging,  imnlempnted  '      Coneress      must      act  reduce  the  highway  death  toll. 

The  complete  solution  lies  m  the  control  of  impiemeniea.         congiess       must       act  -^,1,,.  will   nnrtlpiilBrlv  was  sroffpd  at 

r^ih.fed  w-aste  at  Its  source  promptly  on  an  appropriation  measure  to  This  bill  parucuiariy  was  sconea  at. 

^'"as  s^  as  the  mo^t^onomic  plans  for  provide  the  funds  which  this  new  safety  The  most  common  taunt  was  that  a  car 

a'li  sites  have  been  determined  and  no  later  legislation     will     require.     Second,     the  designed  for  safety  would  have  to  look 

than  the  next  requests  for  funds  subsequent  administration  must  recruit  the  people  "like  a  Sherman  tank,     a  remark  which 

hereto,  the  scope  of  the  alternate  solution  ^nd  set  up  the  machinery  necessary  to  simply  exposed  the  lack  of  understanding 

will  be  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  carry  out  this  bill  ^^  many  people  as  to  what  constitutes 

!^'  nte^'^  nmT  "" '"'"  aPP^oP^ation  of  ^^  addition,  every  level  of  government  safe  design  in  an  automobUe. 

the  necessary  lunas,                                 ,^  ^  in  America    everv  automobile  and  tire  It  is  a  source  of  great  personal  satis- 

e.  As  soon   as   funds   have  been   provided  *"   Amerii-d,    eveiy    uuwmuuuc   miu    tiic            ^.   „  . ..^o*  „ii  tu^^o  «*  fv,oeo  kuic 

for  the  alternate  method  of  operation,  it  will  manufacturer,  and  every  individual  mo-  faction  to  me  that  all  three  of  these  bills 

be  put  into  effect  In  connection  with  the-  toi-ist  must  make  highway  safety  a  more  which    I    introducea    over    tne    Pasi    ^ 

next  dredging  for  the  site  concerned.  ui-gent  priority  if  we  are  going  to  make  years — national    safety    standards    and 

5.  Limitations:  It  Is  considered  that  these  gny  meaningful  reduction  in  our  high-  quality    labeling    for    automobile    tires; 

revised  procedures  to  the  extent  that  they  ^.^y  (jg^th  toll  mandatory  minimum  safety  Standards 

are  adopted  will  meet  the  objectives  of  the  introduced  the  first  automobile  tire  for  aU  automobiles,  and  authorization 

Executive  Orders  In  the  reduction  of  poUu-  f  introQUCea  tne  nrsi  auiomoDiie  ure  fprterallv   financed   research   in   safe 

tiou.    There  will    however   be  some  iimita-  safety  legislation  in  the  Senate  in  May  for  reaeraiiy  nnancea  researcn  m  sait 

tlo^^hrLpict  thereto  as  f^nowT:  1964      It  would  have  directed  the  Fed-  automobile  design-haye  now  been  in- 

a.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  corrective  eral  Government  to  establish  national  corpora  ted  into  the  Traffic  Safety  Act 
measures  will  be  Immediately  adopted  for  all  safety  Standards  for  all  automobile  tires,  of  1966  and  have  passed  Doth  Houses  oi 
harbors.    The  engineering  studies  involved  This  legislation  was  revised  and  intro-  ^^^  Congress  by  unanimous  vote. 

»m  take  time.    In  addition,  the  construe-  ^y^n^A  April  1    1965  as  bill  S    1463     It  As  I  remarked  earlier,  much  remains 

if"heVonTs^'1oiut?orwiiT!!Bo't^kTumi^  provoked  an  interesting  naUonwide  re-  to  be  done.    At  the  same  time  it  is  inter- 

IV^he^m?^^f«.fth"?nlValt^r^^^^^^^^  action.     It    brought    denunciation    from  f  ^j^^,^   "°^,i,VT    As"^i^  J^  "^t^S   the 

be  to  cease  maintenance  of  the  project.    This  tire    manufacturers    Who    hisisted    that  been  accomplished.     As  is  so  often   the 

latter  soiuUon  is  Inconsistent  with  the  gen-  "tires  were  safer  than  ever"  and  who  re-  case,  industry  nas  reactea  to  tms  i£^bis- 

erai  economy  and  the  needs  of  the  people,  sisted  any  kind  of  safety  standards  es-  lation  even  before  it  ha,s  taken  effect. 

b.  There  will  be  considerable  expense  In-  tabiished  by  a  public  agency  But  the  Already,  realizing  that  the  Congress 
Toived.  The  prior  methods  of  dredging  as  jj^j  jj^^  brought  thousands  of  letters  finally  meant  business  and  the  American 
noted  above  were  premised  on  the  most  eco-  ,  individual  motorists  who  testified  to  People  were  serious  about  highway 
nomic  way  Of  accomplishing  the  work.  The  the  mSrt  ^iSiSr  exWjlls  of  th^  f ai^  Safety,  the  auto  makers  are  announcing 
adoption  of  alternate  methods  will  require  the  most  Shocking  examples  ol  Ure  lau-  -q-,„^^  ,  includine  such  items  as  col- 
very  substantial   Increased  funding  all  of  ure,  even  on  new  automobiles.    Hearings  .^^^^.^^'^f^ J^'^„ '^^^'t  „  '1*^^ 

which  may  be  beyond  immediate  budgetary  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  lapsible  steering  colunms  and  dual  brak- 

Umitatlons.   It  may  also  be  expected  that  the  and  Senate  and  House  committees  soon  ^"8  systems  as  standard  features,    it  is 

increased  costs  may  result  In  the  abandon-  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  interesting  to  note  that  not  much  more 

ment  of  some  projects  on  the  basis  of  eco-  ^anj'  new  cars  were  being  deUvered  with  tban  a  year  ago  the  Industry  was  mml- 

.^*-  InftdeniiatP  tires  and  that  the  individual  mizlng  the  need  for  such  features  and 

c.  Our  best  present  estimates  are  that  at  „^S.st  wa^  vTrtuSv  helnleL^S^^^^  even  criticizing  them,  just  as  the  indus- 
the  very  least  it  will  be  from  three  to  five  motorist  was  virtuauy  neipjess  m  select-  -ritiri7Pd  seat  belts  a  decade  earlier 
years  before  all  correcUve  measures  can  be  ing  the  proper  tire  to  suit  his  needs  In  an  try  criticized  seat  Deiti  a  aecaae  earner. 
placed  into  effect.  industry  which  was  using  a  be\^-ildering  Because    the    American    public    de- 

array   of   misleading    names   and   size  manded  action  on  safe  automobile  and 

^^"^^^""^^"^  labels  tire  design  and  because  Congress  showed 
TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966  Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  Sena-  that  it  was  serious  about  this  matter. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson]  ,^.^^  "I'l  ^^"  ,i°"i^f  ,°"3„l  f^„  ,^^ 
Congress  has  now  completed  action  on  and  a  number  of  others,  this  tire  safety  li""  tWs  month  wlU  be  safer  than  the 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  sent  biU.  further  revised  and  improved,  passed  cars  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  bill  to  the  President  for  signature,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  79  to  0.  Legls-  produced.  Once  thifi  bill  takes  eneci. 
This  is  a  historic  piece  of  legislation  and  lation  which  had  been  denounced  by  the  1968  and  later  models  which  are  pro- 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  ac-  prominent  spokesmen  for  a  major  Indus-  duced  wUl  be  still  safer  yet,  I  must 
compllshments  of  the  89th  Congress.  It  try  was  suddenly  so  acceptable  that  not  emphasize  that  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
shows  the  determination  on  the  part  of  a  single  vote  was  cast  against  it.  Islation  should  not  signal  a  letup  in  our 
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overall,  nationwide  campaign  for  high- 
way safety.  But  It  ia  a  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing that  at  long  last  sometlilng  really 
signincant  has  been  done  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  millions  of  automobiles 
and  tires  which  play  such  an  important 
part  In  the  lives  of  all  Americans  today. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  VIETCONG 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
the  Huntley-Brinkley  show  televised  an 
Interview  between  its  distinguished  i»r- 
respondent  Sander  Vanocur  and  Iran 
Hotii  Nam,  a  high  official  of  the  "Na- 
tional Liberation  Front" — otherwise 
known  as  the  Vietcong. 

The  interview  was  filmed  in  Algeria, 
and  presents  a  striking  view  of  the 
Front's  attitudes  and  positions.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  interview  took  sev- 
eral months  to  accomplish,  and  I  believe 
the  interview  is  a  real  tribute  to  the 
initiative,  enterprise,  and  journalistic 
skill  of  both  Mr.  Vanocur  and  NBC 
News. 

What  was  said  in  the  discussions  de- 
serves attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  the  broadcast 
be  printed  at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script of  interview  was  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  interview  with  Tran  Hoal  Nam.  a  high 
official  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  Front's  representative  In  Algeria,  ^ook 
place  four  <feys  ago  in  Algiers.  The  Front  is 
the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

I  asked  for  the  Interview  three  months 
ago.  At  the  end  of  June,  I  received  a  re- 
quest for  written  questions.  The  Interval 
between  the  time  the  questions  were  sent 
and  when  the  interview  took  place  was  pre- 
sumably used  to  formulate  the  answers  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Front  in  Vietnam.  NBC 
News  agreed  to  show  the  Interview  unedited. 

Before  the  Interview  began,  I  proposed  an 
additional  question — one  about  the  1954  Ge- 
neva accords,  and  this  request  was  agreed 
to. 

The  interview  took  place  at  the  Front's 
headquarters  in  Algiers,  18  Rue  Langevian. 
Though  I  believe  that  Nana  understands  Eng- 
lish and  may  even  speak  it,  he  answered  in 
Vietnamese  from  a  prepared  text.  A  repre- 
sentative for  the  Northvletnamese  news 
agency  read  the  prepared  English  translation 
of  the  answers.    The  atmosphere  was  cordial. 

SANDES     VANOCtra-TRAN     ROAI     NAM     INTERVIEW 

VANoctJK.  What  are  the  conditions,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  which  would  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Vietnam? 

Tran  Hoai  Nam.  The  South  Vietnamese 
people  fervently  cherish  peace,  a  real  peace 
not  dissociated  from  national  Independence. 
For  our  people,  peace  means  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  aggressor  on  the  Vietnamese  soil. 
As  long  as  the  American  troops  still  hang 
onto  our  country,  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple will  fight  them  until  the  achievement  of 
Independence,  democracy  and  peace.  This 
unswerving  position  has  been  clearly  defined 
In  the  statement  of  the  Central  Convmlttee  of 
the  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for  Lib- 
eration on  March  22,  1965,  as  follows: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  people  and  their 
armed  forces  are  resolved  never  to  lose  hold 
of  Uteir  arms  so  long  as  they  have  not  at- 
tained the  fundamental  aims  of  their  strug- 
gle: independence,  democracy,  peace  and 
neutrality.  All  talks  with  the  U.S.  Impe- 
rialists at  this  moment  are  entirely  useless  if 


they  still  refuse  to  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  all  their  troops  and  means  of  war- 
fare and  those  of  their  satellite  countries,  if 
they  still  have  not  dismantled  all  their  mili- 
tary t>asee  In  South  Vietnam.  If  the  traitors 
still  surrender  S<Juth  Vietnamese  people's 
sacred  rights  to  itidependence  and  democ- 
racy to  the  U.S.  Imperialists  and  If  the  South 
Vietnam  National  Front  for  Liberation,  the 
only  genuine  representative  of  the  14  million 
South  Vietnamese  people  does  not  have  its 
decisive  voice." 

Vanocur.  If  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  the  need  for  tjlscusslons  among  the  in- 
terested parties  la  this  conflict,  would  the 
National  Liberation  Front  favor  a  temporary 
cea.se- fire  to  hostilities  during  the  discus- 
sions, or  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  hos- 
tilities to  cotitlnue  during  such  a  conference? 

Tran  Hoai  Nam.  The  U.S.  rulers  have  al- 
ways been  trumpeting  about  negotiation 
and  peace.  But  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  each  time  thty  are  about  to  .send  rein- 
forcements to  South  Vletn.am  and  make  a 
further  step  in  escalating  their  war  of  ag- 
gression, they  always  resort  to  their  "peace 
talks'  swindle  In  an  attempt  to  cover  up 
their  criminal  acts,  to  fool  world  opinion 
and  blame  the  Vietnamese  people  for  un- 
willingness to  enter  into  "peace  talks."  In 
fact,  the  US  rulers  are  feverishly  intensi- 
fying their  aggressive  war  in  South  Vietnam 
and  giving  a  new  and  extremely  dangerous 
Impulse  to  their  'escalate"  In  North  Viet- 
nam in  an  attempt  to  change  their  position 
of  weakness  and  defeat  Into  a  position  of 
strength  and  victory  and  obtain  at  the  con- 
ference table  what  they  could  not  obtain  in 
the  battlefield. 

In  this  context  and  as  long  as  the  claims 
defined  by  the  aliove  mentioned  statement 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam National  Front  for  Liberation  are  not 
realized,  any  di-scusslon  or  negotiation  would 
be  inappropriate  The  entire  people  of  South 
Vietnam  will  coasequently  continue  their 
resolute  struggle  until  final  victory. 

Vanocur.  What  are  the  political  objectives 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  are 
the  leaders  of  the  NLF  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  elections  throughout  Vietnam  to 
be  supervised  by  a  neutral  body? 

Tran  Hoai  NaU  According  to  the  ten- 
point  program  defined  In  its  Manifesto,  the 
position  of  the  South  Vietnam  National 
Front  for  Liberation  on  the  political  field  Is; 

To  overthrow  the  disguised  colonial  re- 
gime and  to  form  a  national  democratic 
coalition  government  which  should  include 
tile  representatives  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  population,  of  all  the  nationalities.  pKj- 
litical  parties,  reBglous  beliefs  and  all  the 
patriotic  f>ersonalJties. 

To  set  up  a  p»ogres8ive  regime  of  broad 
democracy  and  abolish  the  present  dictato- 
rial constitution  Of  the  puppet  government. 

To  carry  out  a  foreign  policy  of  peace  and 
neutrality.  The  national  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  disposed  to  establish  dlploniotic 
relations  with  all  the  other  countries  regard- 
less of  their  political  regimes  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  peaceful  co- 
existence as  defined  by  the  Bandung  Confer- 
ence, and  unite  closely  with  peace  loving 
countries  and  neutral  countries  .  .  .  South 
Vietnam  should  not  Join  any  mUitary  alli- 
ance. It  Is  disposed  to  receive  economic 
aid  from  any  country  which  would  grant  it 
without  any  binding  condition. 

Vanocur.  Is  unification  with  the  North  a 
political  objective  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front? 

Than  Hoai  Na«.  The  South  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Front  for  I^lberation  stands  for  the 
gradual  reunlfic»tlon  of  the  country  by 
peaceful  means,  An  the  principle  of  negotia- 
tions and  dlscussloiis  between  the  two  zones 
and  all  forms  aBd  measures  to  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  Fatherland, 
because  the  reunification  of  our  country  is 
the  ardent  aspiraition  of  all  our  compatriots. 


The  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for 
Liberation  will  consequently  organize  free 
general  elections. 

As  "for  general  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam" you  have  made  mention  of.  1  should 
assert  that  as  long  as  the  U.S.  and  their 
satellites  do  not  withdraw  their  armed  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  It  Is  absolutely  Impos- 
sible to  talk  about  free  elections  Not  to 
mention  the  so-called  elections  of  the  "Con- 
stituent Assembly"  or  any  other  elections  of 
the  "National  Assembly"  staged  by  the  trai- 
tors In  Saigon  on  U^S.  orders,  which  are 
nothing  but  political  bluffs.  Such  facetious 
elections  will  never  be  recognized  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

Vanocur.  If  agreement  as  It  seems  cannot 
be  reached  on  major  substantive  issues, 
would  the  National  Liberation  Front  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
with  the  United  States?  In  this  connection, 
and  perhaps  as  a  useful  first  step,  would 
the  National  Liberation  Front  be  prepared 
to  immediately  arrange  for  the  release  of  .i 
United  States  AID  official,  Mr.  Gustave 
Hertz? 

Than  Hoai  Nam.  As  long  as  the  US.  gov- 
ernment persist  In  refusing  to  recognize  the 
South  Vietnam  National  Front  for  Libera- 
tion, there  is  no  possibility  to  consider  any 
discussion  on  the  problem  of  American  pris- 
oners. 

Vanocur.  Have  your  representatives  here 
or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  met  with  official 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  11 
the  answer  Is  in  the  negative,  are  your  lead- 
ers prepared  for  such  a  meeting  or  meetings, 
at  this  time  or  in  the  future? 

Tran  Hoai  Nam.  The  leaders  of  the  Soiuh 
Vietnam  Front  for  Liberation  have  never  met 
officially  or  unofficially  with  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives. At  present,  while  the  U.S  nr« 
continuing  to  intensify  and  extend  the  wrir 
in  Vietnam,  if  there  is  any  U.S.  suggestion 
about  such  a  meeting,  this  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  nL^neuver  in  the  fallacious 
'"peace  "  policy  of  President  Johnson  with  .t 
view  to  cover  up  his  aggressive  policy  of  war 
and  hoodwink  American  and  world  opinion. 
Vanocur  There  has  been  some  talk  of  late 
in  the  United  States  that  perhaps  the  1954 
Gene^■a  Accords  have  no  application  to  tlie 
present  conflict,  have  perhaps  been  over- 
taken by  events.  What  is  the  official  position 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  with  re- 
gard to  the  Accord? 

Tran  Hoai  Nam.  The  essential  spirit  of  the 
195^  Geneva  Agreements  on  Vietnam  is  to 
recognize  the  Independence,  sovereignty, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  Vlctn.im. 
If  the  US.  government  acts  in  accordanc* 
with  the  engagement  made  by  Its  representa- 
tive at  the  1954  Geneva  Conference,  Mr. 
Bedell  Smith,  that  Is  to  say  If  It  respects  the 
1954  Geneva  Agreements,  real  peace  has  been 
restored  In  .South  Vietnam  and  the  reuni- 
fication of  the  whole  of  Vietnam,  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  country  has  been 
realized  since  long. 

The  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for  Lib. 
eration  did  not  participate  to  the  1954  Genev;\ 
Agrf^ements  on  Vietnam.  Consequently.  It 
Is  not  bound  by  these  agreements.  Never- 
theless. It  Is  striving  for  the  realization  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  these  agree 
ments  because  they  are  In  conformity  with 
the  just  aspirations  and  rights  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

To  concUide.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  heart-felt  thanks  to  the  intellec- 
tuals, religious  groups,  students,  workers  and 
all  other  men  of  good-will  in  the  United 
States  who  have  time  and  again  manifested 
and  continue  to  manifest  their  soUdaritv 
with  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the  latteri 
struggle  for  national  salvation. 
Vanocu'R.  Thank   you. 

vanocub  plosim 
The  ImporUmt  poinU  In  an  interview  in  a 
foreign  language  are  not  always  immediately 
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obvious.  But  the  tone  In  this  one  was  un- 
mistakable.   It  was  defiance. 

In  revolutionary  movements,  defi.ance  can 
cften  be  a  mask  for  weakness.  That  may  be 
wliat  we  witnessed  in  this  interview.  But  we 
cannot  be  sure.  In  my  opinion,  the  impor- 
tant points  were:  the  curt  refusal  to  discuss 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  their  unwillingness 
to  m^et  with  U.S.  representatives,  and  the 
sharp  emphasis  on  fighting  to  the  end.  I 
came  away  with  this  impression;  Tliese  peo- 
ple offered  absolutely  nothing,  in  manner  or 
in  words,  which  would  suggest,  even  faintly, 
an  early  or  a  painless  end  to  this  struggle. 

This  is  Sander  Vanocur,  NBC  News. 
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LONG  WAR  IN  VIETNAM  INDICATx^D 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night.  NBC  Commentator  Sander  Vano- 
cur was  featured  in  an  important  filmed 
interview  with  an  official  of  the  Viet- 
namese National  Liberation  Front. 
Three  months  ago.  Mr.  Vanocur  re- 
quested an  interview  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  political  arm  of  the  Vietcong. 
In  June,  he  was  asked  to  submit  written 
que'stions  which  he  did.  Four  days  af;o, 
the  interview  was  granted  at  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  office  in  Algiers. 
Mr.  Tran  Hoai  Nam,  ilie  group's  repre- 
sentative in  Algeria,  answered  the  ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Vanocur. 

The  clear  import  of  the  interview  is 
that  at  least  at  the  present  time  our 
escalating  military  pressure  on  the  Viet- 
cong is  not  prompting  them  to  take  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  negotia- 
tions. Mr.  Vanocur  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  "these  people  offered  absolutely 
nothing  in  manner  or  in  words  which 
would  suggest  even  faintly  an  early  or  a 
painless  end  to  this  struggle." 

In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  Viet- 
cong spokesman  said  that  the  political 
aims  for  the  guerrilla  movement  are  to 
overthrow  the  "disguised  colonial  re- 
gime" in  Saigon  and  replace  it  with  a 
"progressive"  coalition  government.  He 
further  said  that  it  is  "absolutely  impos- 
sible to  talk  about  free  elections"  as  long 
as  American  troops  are  overrunning 
Vietnam.  The  Vietcong  spokesman  said 
that  the  U.S.  peace  offensives  have  all 
been  designed  to  deceive  public  opinion 
as  a  cloak  for  an  escalating  U.S.  military 
involvement. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr,  RiBicoFF],  whose  remarks 
precede  mine,  under  the  headline  "Inter- 
view With  a  Member  of  the  Vietcong," 
has  already  placed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  Interview.  I  join  him  in  urging 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  general 
public  to  read  it. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Mr.  Max  F^-ankel, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1966,  relative  to  Mr.  Vancour's 
interview,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)   Times,  Sept.   1, 
1966] 

Vin-coNc  Spokesman  Is  Defiant  on  Peace 
TM.KS — Am  IN  Algeria,  in  Replies  to 
American  TV  Queries,  Says  U.S,  Troops 
Must  Leave 

(By  Max  Prankel) 
Washington,  August  31. — South  Vietnam's 

National  Liberation  Front  exprcBsed  a  defiant 


and  extremely  tough  line  toward  negotiations 
of  any  kind  in  a  statement  prepared  for  an 
American  television  showing  tonight. 

The  front,  the  political  parent  group  of 
the  Vietcong.  said  peace  talks  would  be  "in- 
appropriate" as  long  as  American  troopo  re- 
mained in  Vietnam.  It  accused  American 
officials  of  seeking  negotiations  only  to  con- 
vert defeat  into  victory  and  to  "obtain  at  the 
conference  table  what  they  could  not  obtain 
in  the  battlefield." 

The  Communist-Ied  organization  refused 
even  to  consider  discussions  aix>ut  prisoners 
until  the  United  States  formally  recognized 
it  as  a  legitimate  political  group.  Washing- 
ton has  consistently  denounced  the  front  as 
the  "creature"  of  North  Vietnam's  Commu- 
nist Government. 

The  views  of  the  front  were  given  to  Sander 
Vanocur.  a  correspondent  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  by  Tran  Hoai  Nam, 
the  group's  representative  In  Algeria.  In  pre- 
senting the  interview  on  the  Huniley-Brink- 
ley  Report,  Mr,  Vancour  said  he  had  re- 
quested it  three  months  ago  and  submitted 
written  questions  at  tlie  end  of  June. 

TOOK  PLACE  4  DAYS  AGO 

The  interview  took  place  four  days  ago  i.t 
the  front's  office  in  Algiers,  Mr.  Vancour  said 
th.tt  he  presumed  the  answers  had  been 
cleared  with  front  leaders  in  Vietnam  over 
the  summer. 

"For  our  people,  peace  means  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  aggressor  on  Vietnamese  soil," 
Mr.  Nam  said.  '"As  long  as  the  American 
troops  still  hang  onto  our  country,  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  will  fight  them  until  the 
achievement  of  independence,  democracy 
and   peace" 

He  said  that  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  front's  policy  since  the  declaration 
of  its  central  conunlttee  on  March  22,  1965. 
That  declaration  vowed  continuation  of  the 
war  until  American  troops  were  "withdrawn 
and  the  front  had  gained  a  "decisive  "  voice 
in  the  government  of  Soutli  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nam  denounced  calls  for  negotiation 
without  withdrawal  as  a  "swindle"  designed 
to  cloak  Intensification  of  the  pace  of  war 
by  the  United  States. 

He  defined  the  fronts  political  aims  as 
the  overthrow  of  the  'disguised  colonial  re- 
gime" now  governing  in  Saigon,  formation 
of  a  broadly  based  and  "progressive"  coali- 
tion government  and  adoption  of  a  foreign 
policy  of  "peace  and  neutrality."  He  de- 
scribed the  front,  however,  as  "the  only  gen- 
tilne  representative  of  the  Sotith  Vietnamese 
people." 

The  front  advocates  "gradual"  reunifica- 
tion of  North  and  South  Vietnam  "on  the 
principle  of  negotiations  and  discussions  be- 
t"a'een  the  two  zones,"  the  spokesman  said. 
It  is  "absolutely  Impossible  to  talk  about 
free  elections,"  he  added,  as  long  as  American 
and  other  foreign  troops  are  stationed 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nam  dismissed  the  Sept  11  elections 
for  a  constituent  assembly  as  a  "political 
bluff"  staged  by  "traitors  In  Saigon  on  U.S. 
orders." 

CALLS  EFFORTS   A  MANEUVER 

The  leaders  of  the  front  have  never  met 
officially  or  unofficially  with  American  re- 
presentatives, Mr.  Nam  said,  and  can  only 
regard  suggestions  for  such  meetings  while 
the  war  Is  being  Intensified  "as  a  maneuver 
in  the  fallacious  peace  policy  of  President 
Johnson." 

He  ended  the  interview  by  expressing 
"heartfelt  thanks  to  the  intellectuals,  reli- 
gious groups,  students,  "workers  and  all  other 
men  of  good  will  in  the  United  States  who 
have  time  and  again  manifested  and  con- 
tinue to  manifest  their  solidarity  with  the 
Vietnamese  people  In  the  latur's  struggle  for 
national  salvation." 

Mr  Nam  spoke  in  Vietnamese  from  a  pre- 
pared text.  He  had  a  prepared  English 
translation  read  before  the  camera  by  a  rep- 


resentative of  the  North  Vietnamese  news 
agency.    Mr.  Vanocur  described  the  atmos- 


phere of  the  talk  as  cordial,  but  came  away 
with  the  "impression  that  the  front  had  of- 
fered nothing  in  eitlier  manner  or  "«ords  to 
sviggest  an  early  or  painless  end  to  the  war." 

Report  of  Pl.nn  for  Long  War 
Pnompenh,  Cambodia,  August  31. — Wil- 
fred Buchett,  a  leftist  Australian  journalist 
who  returned  Monday  from  Vietcong  areas 
in  Vietnam,  says  that  insurgent  leaders  ex- 
pect that  the  war  will  go  on  for  years.  Mr. 
Burchet'u  interviewed  Nguyen  Huu  Tho. 
chairman  of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

The  Australian  also  said  that  economic 
planning  in  North  Vietnam  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  war  with  the  United 
States  would  be  a  long  one. 

Mr.  Burchett  said  that  the  Vietcong  leaders 
Eitw  no  point  in  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  as  long  as  the  John- 
son Administration  treated  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  simply  as  "aggression  from  the 
North."  He  expre.ssed  the  opinion  that  the 
United  SUtes  could  break  the  impasse  over 
negotiations  only  by  expressing  readineps  to 
negotiate  directly  with  national  Liberation 
Front. 

Mr.  Burchett  said  that  Mr.  Tho  had  told 
him  that  the  front's  pKJlilical  position  had 
not  changed,  that  the  front  was  still  ready  to 
form  a  broad  coalition  government  that 
would  embrace  all  political  groupings  in 
South  Vietnam  and  eventually  negotiate 
with  Hanoi  on  unification  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Burchett  reported  that  he  had  found 
the  Vietcong  more  confident  than  during  his 
last  visit  in  November  when  they  were  ex- 
periencing some  uneasiness  about  the  Amer- 
ican mili'.-ary  build-up 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vanocur  interview  is  one  more  indication 
that  our  assumption  that  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnam  would  come  to  the 
conference  table  if  they  are  only  hit  hard 
enough  militarily  may  be  a  questionable 
assumption.  Writing  In  this  same  vain, 
Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  suggests  in  the  Sep- 
tember 10  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  that  our  policy  planners  may  have 
made  "a  great  miscalculation  "  in  con- 
cluding that  our  mounting  military  pres- 
sure on  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong is  the  road  to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  Alsop  quotas  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  as  follows: 

TTie  essence  of  cur  military  effort  there 
must  be  to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong  that  they  can't  win  In  the 
South.  Then  we  presume  that  they  will 
move  to  a  settlement,  either  through  nego- 
tiations or  other  action. 

Mr.  Alsop  also  quotes  the  opposing 
view  of  North  Vietnamese  leader  Ho  Chi 
Minh: 

Johnson  and  his  clique  should  realize  this: 
.  .  .  The  war  may  last  five,  ten,  twenty 
years  or  longer.  Hanoi,  Haiphong  and  other 
cities  and  enterprises  may  be  destroyed,  but 
the  Vietnamese  people  will  not  be  Intimi- 
dated. .  ,  .  In  the  past,  we  defeated  the 
Japanese  fascists  and  the  French  colonial- 
ists in  much  more  difficult  junctures.  .  .  . 
The  Vietnamese  people  will  win. 

Then  Mr    Alsop  concludes: 

If  the  war  drags  on  and  on,  the  pressure 
to  fight  "our  kind  of  war,"  and  to  "occupy 
his  territory" — or  at  least  some  of  It — will 
mount  Inexorably.  The  bombing  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  Is  already  a  step  In  that 
direction.  Wars  have  a  terrible  logic  of  their 
own,  which  Is  quite  unlike  the  logic  of  intel- 
ligent and  reasonable  men,  examining  chart* 
in  air-conditioned  offlcea. 
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In  abort.  If  the  McNamara  thcBls  tuma  out 
to  b«  a  great  mlaoalculatlon,  the  United 
States  could  And  ItaeU  Involved,  all  unwit- 
tingly. In  a  military  occupation  of  a  larsre 
hostile  population.  The  United  States  could 
also  find  Itself  Involved,  all  unwittingly.  In  a 
very  much  larger  and  very  much  uglier  war. 

Surely  all  sensible  men  must  hope,  and  also 
pray,  that  the  McNamara  thesis  will  prove 
correct,  and  that  now  that  we  have  Indeed 
shown  the  Communlsta  that  "they  can't  win 
the  South,"  they  will  follow  the  Washlnglon 
script  and  "move  to  a  settlement."  Other- 
wise, despite  the  brilliant  Job  our  forces  h  ive 
been  doing  In  Vietnam,  the  outlook  Is  for  a 
much  larger,  longer  and  bloodier  war  Chan 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Robert  McNamara  or  any- 
one else  allowed  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thoughtful  and  sobering 
piece  by  Mr.  Alsop  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vhtnam:  Gbeat  Miscalcvlation? 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Robert  S.  McNamara:  "The  essence  of  our 
military  effort  there  m\ist  be  to  show  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  ;hat 
they  can't  win  m  the  South.  (Then)  we 
presume  that  they  will  move  to  a  settle- 
ment, either  through  negotiation  or  other 
action." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  "Our  diplomatic  re- 
ports Indicate  that  the  opposing  forces  no 
longer  really  expect  a  military  victory  in 
South  Vietnam." 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh:  "Johnson  and  his  cliqxie 
should  realize  this:  .  .  .  The  war  may  last 
five,  ten.  twenty  years  or  longer.  Hanoi, 
Haiphong  and  other  cities  and  enterprises 
may  be  destroyed,  but  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple will  not  be  Intimidated.  ...  In  the 
past,  we  defeated  the  Japanese  fascists  and 
the  French  colonialists  in  much  more  diffi- 
cult Junctures.  .  .  .  The  Vietnamese  people 
will  win." 

The  McNamara  thesis,  that  the  Commu- 
nist side  in  Vietnam  "will  move  to  a  settle- 
ment." once  they  are  convinced  that  "they 
can't  win  In  the  South."  is  the  basic  assump- 
tion of  American  strategy  in  Vietnam.  In 
testimony  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  private  conver- 
sations and  on-the-record  interviews,  Mc- 
Namara and  other  Administration  spokesmen 
have  reiterated  this  basic  assumption  again 
and  again. 

"We're  trying  to  show  them  they  can't 
win  the  South,"  McNamara  said  some  weeks 
ago  In  an  interview  with  this  reporter  for 
the  Post,  "and  that  the  longer  they  try  to 
do  so,  the  heavier  will  be  the  penalty  they 
pay  In  the  North.  .  .  .  They're  paying  a  real 
penalty  already." 

The  "penalty"  has  been  Increasing  steadily 
ever  since.  And  surely  by  this  time  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  his  clique  are  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  mountainous  American  military  su- 
periority 80  that  they  "no  longer  really  ex- 
pect a  military  victory  in  South  Vietnam." 

Did  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  therefore  obey  the  script, 
as  written  In  Washington,  and  "move  to  a 
settlement"?  Not  at  all.  Instead,  a  couple 
of  weeks  after  the  President's  triumphant 
press-conference  announcement,  quoted 
above,  he  went  on  Hanoi  radio  and  made  the 
speech  which  Is  also  quoted  above,  and 
which  breathes  defiance  In  every  line.  And 
at  least  as  this  Is  written,  there  Is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  Communists  are  getting 
ready  to  "move  to  settlement"  in  Vietnam. 

Thus  It  Is  surely  about  time  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  McNamara  thesis,  the  basic 
American  aasumption  about  tbe  war  In  Viet- 
nam, may  be  dead  wrong.  It  la  a  perfectly 
logical  thMis.  Since  he  clearly  "can't  win 
In  the  South,"  the  sensible  thing  for  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  to  do  is  to  cut  bis  losses.    But  maybe 


Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Isn't  "sensible."     Maybe  he 
means  Just  what  he  aays. 

"You  mean  you  think  Ho  Is  an  Asian 
Churchill?"  a  high  cfficlal  asked  with  a  de- 
risive laugh  when  Chls  possibility  was  sug- 
gested to  him.  "You  mean  'We'll  fight  on  the 
beaches' — all  that  sort  of  thing?" 

Ho  may  not  be  tn  Asian  Churchill,  but 
Churchill's  decision  to  fight  on  in  1940  was 
by  sensible  standards  an  illogical  decision — 
he  simply  did  not  ii;ive  the  means  to  defeat 
Hitler,  and  Hitler  had  offered  rather  tempt- 
ing peace  terms.  Again  and  ag.'xin  in  history, 
for  reasons  irrational  and  even  dishonorable, 
men  have  fought  on  when  their  cau.se  seemed 
hopeless.  Even  a  Bat,  when  cornered,  dis- 
plays ,1  terrible  courage. 

Moreover,  all  men— Including  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  his  aging  lieutenants — are  products  of 
their  p:ist.  As  Ho  aald  in  his  radio  speech, 
he  and  his  Viet  Minfc  guerrillas  "defe.ited  the 
Japanese  fascists  atid  the  French  colonial- 
ists" even  when  tha  Viet  Minh  controlled  no 
oil  depots,  no  factoiies  and  no  town  in  Indo- 
china bigKer  than  •  big  village.  When  the 
It.Ul.'.n  professor  Giorgio  I.a  Plra  vi.sited  Ho 
last  autumn.  Ho  remarked  to  him  that,  even 
if  the  Americans  bombed  North  Vietnam 
"back  to  the  stoiii  age,"  he  and  his  men 
would  be  no  worse  t>fl  than  they  were  before 
Dirnbienphu.  i 

Obviously  the  potesibnity  that  the  McNa- 
mara thesis  may  t(|rn  out  to  be  wrong  has 
occurred  to  the  Adinlnistration  policy  mak- 
ers. Including  Secjetary  McN.imara.  This 
accounts  for  the  wsjrnings,  much  repeated  in 
recent  weeks,  that  the  war  may  be  long  and 
h.^rd.    But  how  loijg  and  how  hard? 

One  well-informed  official  believes  ("but 
d-in't  quote  me")  |Uat  the  Communist  side 
cannot  continue  tl*  fight  for  more  than  two 
years  at  the  most— Le.,  the  war  will  end  before 
the  next  presidential  election.  "The  V.C.  and 
tlie  North  Vletnantese."  this  official  points 
out.  "are  taking  more  than  one  thousand 
fatal  casualties  a  week — that's  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dead  a  year,  not  counting 
wounded  and  defeat  ions.  They  Just  can't  go 
on  taking  that  kit^d  of  punishment  indefi- 
nitely." 

A  thousand  dead  men  Is  a  lot  of  dead  men, 
week  after  week.  oBut  there  are  16  million 
people  in  North  Vietnam,  and  many  millions 
more  under  ConuJiunist  control  in  South 
Vietnam.  America>i  Judgments  of  what  the 
Vietnamese  Commlinists  can  or  cannot  "go 
on  taking"  have  been  wTong  in  the  past. 
N  informed  official  denies  that  the  war  could 
last  more  than  anipther  two  years — perhaps 
a  lot  more. 

In  that  case,  one  thing  is  aljsolutely  pre- 
dictable. The  presaure  to  follow  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Sen.  RiciauiD  Russell— "go  In  and 
win  or  get  out  "— ^will  mount  and  mount. 
Studies  have  of  (jourse  been  made  w^ithin 
the  Administratioa  of  the  "feasibility  of  ex- 
trication" as  proposed  to  escalation.  The 
concltision  has  alwuys  been  the  same.  There 
is  no  presently  visible  way  to  "get  out" — short 
of  national  dishonor.  To  accept  national 
dishonor  as  the  clilef  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  Johnson  AdmHiistration  is  simply  not  in 
the  character  of  LJ-ndon  Johnson. 

That  leaves  "go  in  and  win."  As  a  very 
high  military  mar.  remarked  unhappily  to 
this  reporter  not  long  ago:  "This  Isn  t  our 
kind  of  war^we  v9tre  always  taught  that  the 
purpose  of  war  was  to  subjugate  the  enemy 
and  occupy  his  tetritory."  The  only  way  to 
"go  in  and  win."  short  of  using  nuclear 
weapons  to  turn  Forth  Vietnam  into  a  wil- 
derness, is  to  aStemprt  to  "subjugate  the 
enemy  and  occupy  his  territory."  the  most 
obvious  first  move  being  an  amphibious  land- 
ing to  cut  the  No«thern  regime  off  from  the 
South. 

This  may  seem  totally  Improbable.  But  a 
couple  of  years  tgo  it  seems  totally  Im- 
probable that  the  United  States  would  send 
uowswds  of  400  000  men  to  fight  in  South 
Vietnam. 


If  the  war  drags  on  and  on,  the  pressure  to 
fight  "our  kind  of  war,"  and  to  "occupy  his 
territory" — or  at  least  some  of  it — will  moun'. 
Inexorably.  The  bombing  of  the  demilitar- 
ized zone  Is  already  a  step  In  that  direction. 
W.  3  have  a  terrible  logic  of  their  own.  which 
Is  quite  unlike  the  logic  of  Intelligent  and 
reasonable  men,  e.xamlnlng  charts  In  air- 
conditioned  offices. 

In  short,  if  the  McNamara  thesis  turns  out 
to  be  a  great  ml.^calculation,  the  United 
States  could  find  itself  involved,  all  un- 
wittingly, in  a  military  occupation  of  a  large 
hostile  population.  The  United  States  could 
also  find  Itself  involved,  all  unwittingly,  in 
a  very  much  larger  and  very  much  uglier  war. 

Surely  all  sensible  men  must  hope,  and 
also  pray,  th.it  the  McNamara  tliesis  will 
prove  correct,  and  that  now  that  we  have  in- 
deed showii  llie  Communists  that  "they  cant 
win  the  South."  they  will  follow  the  Wasl> 
Ington  script  and  "move  to  a  settlen-.ent." 
Otherwise,  despite  the  brilliant  Job  our  forces 
have  t>een  doing  in  Vietnam,  the  outlook  is 
for  a  much  larger,  longer  and  blootllcr  w.ir 
than  Lyndon  Johnson.  Robert  McNamara  or 
anyone  else  allowed  for. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    REMARKS 
AT  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  when 
the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  spoke 
at  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  August  20,  he  gave 
us  some  good  news — he  said  we  are  win- 
ning the  battle  of  coiiservation. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  our  greatest  consei-\'ation  Presidents. 
His  address  at  Burlington  illuminates 
his  determination  to  save  our  priceless 
natural  heritage. 

Beca-asc  the  address  is  a  fine  summa- 
tion of  his  stewardship  of  the.se  re- 
sources, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  it 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  PatsioENT  at 
Burlington,  Vt. 
I  have  been  reading  In  the  magazines  ,.iid 
seeing  on  television  lately  some  of  the  prob- 
lems at  Yosemite  Park,  three  thousand  miles 
from  your  Green  Mountain  National  Forest. 
But  if  you  will  ask  the  Forest  Rangers  here, 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  face  some  of  the 
same  problems. 

The  problem— as  it  was  explained  in  those 
reports — is  svimmed  up  In  one  word:  Crowds. 
So  many  people  are  swarming  to  Yosemite— 
and  to  the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest 
which  was  visited  last  year  by  800.000  Amer- 
icans— and  to  all  our  other  national  pnrlis 
and  national  forests — that  when  they  arrive, 
what  they  have  come  to  see  and  experience 
is  obscured  by  crowds.  We  are  told  they 
simply  move  the  city  with  them. 

And  this,  as  it  has  been  reported,  is  due  to 
a  host  of  20th  centxiry  maladies:  a  popul.i- 
tion  explosion,  a  rootless  streak  in  our  n.i- 
tional  character,  and  an  urge  to  pave  tiie 
whole  country  with  concrete. 

Let  me  tell  you  here  today  that  the  reality 
of  what's  happening  in  otitdoor  America  is 
Just  not  quite  that  simple,  or  quite  that 
dreadful. 

Let  me  note  first,  that  crowds  at  Yosemite 
and  crowds  at  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest  are  not  primarily  a  symptom  of  either 
a  maUgnant  population  explosion  or  of  some 
kind  of  spreading  luban  madness. 

These  crowds  show  that  more  Americans 
are  out  enjoying  themselves  than  ever  be- 
fore; they  have  cars,  and  vacations,  and  fine 
roads  to  follow.  That's  a  good  way  to  spend 
part  of  a  summer,  and  I  think  that  most  o. 
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the  people  at  Yosemite  and  at  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  feel  the  same  way. 
When  I  was  a  boy.  the  50-mlle  trip  from 
jolinson  City  to  the  State  capitol  at  Austin 
was  considered  a  long  Journey.  My  father 
used  to  give  a  nickel  to  the  first  youngster 
nho  could  see  the  capitol  dome  on  the  hori- 
zon in  Austin.  That  was  his  way  of  keeping 
us  awake.  Today,  people  travel  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles  Just  to  see  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  American  country- 
side. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, we  started  to  build  an  America  where 
men  and  women  and  children  could  earn 
enouqh  to  own  a  car  and  to  enjoy  a  vacation 
:uid  to  travel  where  they  pleased.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  apologize  here  today  for  the 
i.ict  that  many  Americans  are  enjoying  pre- 
tistiy  that  kind  of  a  vacation  this  summer. 
We  do  not  need  to  apologize  that  the  number 
of  crimpers  and  boaters  and  travelers  are 
soaring.  For  this  is  good  news  to  th<x=ie  of  us 
who  have  worked  to  help  build  this  kind  of 
,\.nierica. 

So  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  a  crisis- 
monger  and  to  decry  the  fact  that  crowds  of 
Americans  on  this  Augtist  day  are  out  en- 
joying themselves.  .Something  in  that  speaks 
of  America. 

But  now  that  we  have  noted  what  is  in 
{:ict  happening,  and  noted  v^hy  it  is  happen- 
ir.g.  we  must  also  realize  that  as  our  ability 
to  enjoy  nature  and  leisure  is  increasing 
sliarply.  we  have  to  work  hard  toward  con- 
servation if  we  are  to  piiss  along  our  heritage 
of  national  beauty  to  our  children.  We  also 
need  to  improve  upon  this  heritage  where  we 
have  allowed  it  to  Uirnish. 

As  I  look  out  over  Lake  Ch.implain.  I  can- 
r.  .t  help  recalling  that  only  yesterday  1 
v:s:'.ed  another  lake  tliat  aroused  an  entirely 
different  emotion  in  me.  That  emotion  w.is 
discouragement.  For  Lake  Erie  is  polluted. 
It  has  become  a  casualty  of  heedless  progress. 
Some  already  say  that  Lake  Erie  can  never 
berecl.almed.  I  do  not  accept  that  view.  But 
I  do  know  that  it  can  be  reclaimed  only  by 
one  of  the  most  massive  efforts  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

And  Lake  Erie  is  not  alone.  As  I  flew  to 
New  England  yesterday.  I  saw  other  areas 
that  have  been  stained.  I  saw  smog  hanging 
over  cities,  rivers  abandoned  by  man  and 
fish  alike,  rusting  skeletons  of  discarded 
automobiles  littering  our  countryside.  I  saw 
cities  that  housed  within  their  limits  the 
s'.ums  of  filth  and  neglect. 

Much  of  America  is  still  a  beautiful  land. 
but  we  have  already  foolishly  sacrificed  too 
much  of  our  treasure  through  Indifference. 
I  want  to  tell  you  here  today  that  we  can  be 
indifferent  no  longer. 

Just  as  I  am  no  crisis-monger,  neither  am 
I  a  stand-patter.  This  is  not  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds — far  from  it — and  we  are  ovit 
to  make  it  a  better  place  to  live  and  a  better 
place  to  enjoy. 

That  is  why  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  to- 
day the  hard  questions  alaout  tomorrow. 
Where  will  Americans  swim?  Where  will 
Americans  camp?  Where  will  we  experience 
the  Joys  of  nature  as  God  really  created  it? 
Where  will  we  fish  the  good  streams  and 
where  will  we  relax  away  from  the  noise  of 
factories  and  automobiles? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  must 
be  answered  and  answered  now. 

Each  year  In  America  about  one  million 
acres  of  virgin  land  turns  beneath  the  blade 
of  the  bulldozer.  Highways,  shopping  cen- 
ters, housing  developments  and  airports  re- 
place trees  and  streams  and  woods  where 
young  boys  once  dreamed  dreams. 

These  are  man-made  projects  to  build  a 
better  life  for  Americans,  but  too  often  they 
spread  ugliness  and  blight  farther  and  farther 
across  our  land. 

Accordingly,  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  see 
that  we  not  only  use  land  but  that  we  save 
Icind  as  well. 
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When  I  assumed  this  office  1  said  I  was 
going     to     be     a     conservation     President. 


Tnanks  to  Mrs.  Johnson — and  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  efforts  of  le.iders  like  your  own 
Governor  Hoff — I  have  become  a  beautiflca- 
tion  President  as  well. 

I  have  had  he'.p:  a  lot  of  It.  I  have  had 
the  help  of  two  of  the  great  Congresses  in  the 
h.story  of  this  Nation.  Working  together. 
we  have  given  the  American  people  48  major 
conservation  bills  in  the  more  than  2';  years 
t.iat  I  have  been  President. 

We  have  set  aside  145  miles  of  warm,  sandy 
sefi.-hore  for   Americans  to  enjoy. 

We  have  set  aside  550,000  more  acres  for 
our  national  park  system. 

We    have    passed    the    most    far-reaching 

anti-Water-  and  air-polUition  measures  of  all 
time. 

We  have  constructed  dams  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  the  ravages  of  floods — and  be- 
hind those  dams  we  have  built  lakes  and 
recreation  areas  for  boating  and  camping 
and  fishing  and  swimming. 

We  have  established  a  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  to  help  stales  and  coun- 
ties and  towns  acquire  their  own  recreation 
areas 

We  have  promised  our  motorists  that  their 
major  highways  will  be  free  of  unsightly 
billboards  and  will  be  screened  from  ugly 
junkyards. 

We  liave  passed  a  Wilderness  Act  that  in 
the  years  to  come  will  set  aside  nine  million 
acres  of  land  to  be  maintained  m  their 
primeval  condition. 

We  have  Inaugurated  a  new  beauty  pro- 
gram which  has  attracted  the  support  of 
thousands  of  civic-minded  American  citizens. 
Bfcause  of  these  efforts,  it  Is  my  pleasure 
to  make  an  important  announcement  that 
has  been  long  overdue.  For  the  l>rst  time, 
America  is  winning  the  battle  of  conserva- 
tion. Every  year  now,  we  are  saving  more 
hind  than  we  are  losing. 

The  bulldozer  still  claims  its  million  acres 
every  year,  but  in  fiscal  year  1965  Americans 
gained  1.150,000  acres  for  recreational  use. 
That  is  land  which  can  never  be  taken  away 
from  our  people. 

Last  year  we  did  even  better.  A  million 
iicres  still  went  to  new  expanding  urban  de- 
velopments, but  we  saved  almost  a  milUon 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  land.  And  this  year, 
as  another  million  acres  go  to  urban  devel- 
opment, we  will  be  setting  aside  over  1,700,000 
acres  in  local,  state  and  public  areas. 

A  few  generations  ago,  when  the  public  was 
getting  interested  in  conservation.  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Issued  one  of  his  many  ultima- 
tums. He  said;  "Not  one  cent  for  scentry." 
And  he  meant  it. 

This  generation  has  repealed  Cannon's  law. 
And  we've  Just  begun  to  fight. 

We  have  many  programs  underway  to 
maintain  and  restore  and  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  of  their  area.  We're  support- 
ing legislation  now  before  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  vast  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreational  Area  in  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  Our 
hope  is  for  a  clean,  bright,  sparkling  river 
dedicated  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all. 

We  have  underway  a  stu-vey  of  the  eco- 
noimc  impact  of  vacation  homes  in  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  We  have 
awarded  over  $600,000  in  recreation  granU 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
to  Vermont  and  your  political  subdivisions 
here.  You  have  matched  these  grants  dollar 
for  dollar.  Over  $150,000  of  this  is  being 
used  to  expand  camping  faciUties  in  twelve 
of  your  State  parks. 

You  have  a  ntimber  of  other  natural  and 
beauty  recreational  projects  underway. 
Other  State  and  Federal  recreation  and  high- 
way officials  are  watching  with  interest. your 
program  of  developing  scemc  corridors  along 
your  fine  roads. 


These  are  memorable  years  in  conserva- 
tion, and  they  are  important  to  every  area  of 
the  Nation. 

They  may  indeed  bear  a  greater  Impor- 
t.ance  to  the  Nation  than  even  the  resound- 
ing triumphs  of  tiie  pioneer  conservationists. 
The  great  accomplishments  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  GiRord  Pinthot  centered  on 
the  West,  and  for  many  ye.>irs  Americans 
thought  of  conservation  as  a  Western  pro- 
gram. 

No  longer  is  that  the  case,  Ovir  foremost 
achie'.ements  today  are  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated Northeast  and  Pacific  and  Southwest- 
ern sections  of  our  nation.  In  the  North- 
east, cities,  counties  and  the  State  wtU  ac- 
quire nearly  350,000  acres  of  public  recrea- 
tion land  this  year.  They  will  acquire  about 
140.000  acres  in  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

We  are  winning  our  fight  lor  conservation 
and  we  are  winning  it  where  it  counts  most — 
where  it  is  most  accessible  to  our  people. 

As  I  look  out  across  Lake  Champlain  from 
this  inspiring  "Battery  Park'  height,  I  have 
no  trouble  imapmmg  what  Rudyard  Kipling 
felt  when  he  called  the  sunset  view  here  one 
of  the  two  finest  on  earth.  I  have  always 
hejd,  and  I  am  sure  you  have,  too,  a  deep 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  truly  inspiring 
t>eauty  of  this  land  of  ours. 

People  are  sailing  and  fishing  and  enjoying 
themselves  eve.n  now  on  that  lake.  Many  of 
you  will  picnic  somewhere  in  the  natural 
splendor  of  this  beautiful  State  today  before 
you  go  home  All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
i  wish  I  could  join  you.  Tliis  comes  nat- 
urally to  many  Americans,  for  we  are  a  peo- 
ple whose  national  character  was  forged  in 
the  out-of-doors  among  just  this  kind  of 
God-given  splendor. 

I  want  to  pledge  t«  you  tod.iv  that  we  will 
retain  that  splendor  in  .'Vrntnca. 


REALITIES  OF  EDUCATION,  POLI- 
TICS, AND  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  "knowl- 
edge explosion"  has  drawn  much  atten- 
tion to  its  size  and  impact.  We  have, 
in  our  impatience,  spent  too  Uttle  time 
on  the  question  of  the  substance  of  edu- 
cation, what  we  are  educating  for,  and 
the  special  role  which  education  plays 
not  only  in  our  economy,  but  in  guiding 
the  whole  direction  of  our  society. 

For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  challenging  address  made 
by  Maurice  Rosenblatt  at  the  American 
Management  Association  Conference  on 
Educational  Realities,  in  New  York  on 
August  12.  It  was  entitled  "Reahties  of 
Education.  Politics,  and  Government." 
Among  his  many  pursuits,  Mr.  Rosen- 
blatt is  a  consultant  on  educational  poli- 
cies for  several  large  enterprises.  He  is 
equally  knowledgeable  in  the  pohtical 
action  field,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  political  analysts 
and  strategists.  He  is  particularly  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  congressional  elec- 
tions and  the  legislative  process.  He  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Committee  for  an  ECfective  Congress, 
and  has  made  a  unique  contribution  in 
wirming  many  congressional  refoims. 

I  think  that  his  address  revives  some 
of  the  most  significant  and  most  often 
forgotten  purposes  of  our  educational 
endeavor.  Education  for  what?  The 
question  of  values,  of  educational  goals 
in  our  secular  society,  the  meaning  of 
education  is  his  topic.  Mr.  Rosenblatt 
makes  the  point  that  it  is  the  managers 
of  capitalism  who  must  ultimately  bear 
a  major  responsibility  for  the  strength 
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and  relevance  of  our  educational  system. 
For  this  reason  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  should  be  compli- 
mented for  having  invited  a  challenge 
which  is  so  direct  and  cogent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  'n  the  Re< '^  j  ^  .Lis 
pallet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Realities  or  Education.  Politics,  and 
Government 
(By  Maurice  Rosenblatt) 
The  story  of  man  Is  the  story  of  his  suc- 
cesses and  failures  in  educating  himself. 
Our  present  chapter  starts  some  400  years 
ago,  when  Anglo-Saxon  teaching  was  done 
chiefly  by  the  church.  In  England  and  in 
the  colonies  the  schools  and  early  colleges 
were  supported  by  religious  sects.  The  cur- 
riculum was  heavily  grounded  on  theology. 
and  teaching  methods  were  suited  to  the 
transmission  of  the  Word — truth  as  revealed. 
Today,  education  in  the  Protestant  world 
is  secular.  The  school  is  cut  off  from  the 
church,  and  is  now  taken  over  by  another 
social  institution,  the  State.  We  Americans 
cry  out  that  Russia  and  China  have  made 
teaching  political.  During  the  war  we  de- 
cried "the  indoctrination"  of  youth  of  Italy, 
Germany  and  Japan.  Yet.  In  our  world,  the 
same  thing  Is  taking  place  and  we  have  re- 
sF>onde<l  with  similar  action  so  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  education  in  the  U.S.  is  po- 
litically controlled  with  Anglo-Saxon  effi- 
ciency. Teaching  has  been  torn  loose  from 
its  church  roots  and  has  broken  the  con- 
nection with  the  religious  beliefs  out  of 
which  it  has  grown. 

The  typical  Protestant  continues  to  accept 
the  Bible  as  the  guide  for  his  own  living, 
but  has  wished  to  exclude  It  from  his  child's 
classroom.  The  teacher  In  the  modern  class- 
room is  responsible  for  many  subjects,  but 
toe  Is  forbidden  to  teach  the  "faith"  upon 
which  the  community,  for  which  he  teaches, 
has  built  its  character  and  its  intelligence. 
The  moral  doctrine,  the  well  ordered  values 
that  were  defined  in  the  Church-school  are 
no  longer  foetered.  A  void  has  been  left  and 
our  schools  do  not  fill  It.  By  Implication 
do  they  indoctrinate  that  our  scheme  is 
"right,"  because  it  works  so  well.  Without 
a  rationale,  we  take  refuge  in  a  pliable  creed : 
success  sanctifies  itself — what  works  is  right. 
As  a  result  our  Anglo-Saxon  education  is 
Involved  In  crisis,  our  youth  troubled  and 
bewildered.  A  few  are  able  to  take  refuge 
by  hiding  In  specialized  and  Isolated  areas, 
where  the  lab  or  library  giv?  sanctuary.  We 
trace  our  dilemma  back  to  the  17th  century 
when  men  searched  for  a  substitute,  for  some 
new  design  to  replace  the  01  urch  scheme. 

The  problems  of  what  to  teach  and  what 
methods  to  use  did  not  start  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  1867. 
By  the  17th  century  the  study  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  had  reached  one  of  its 
highest  levels.  And  one  of  its  most  illus- 
trious lights  was  John  Amos  Comenlus,  a 
Czech  Bishop  of  the  Moravians,  disciple  of 
John  Buss.  In  1641  the  good  Bishop  traveled 
to  London  by  invitation  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  the  sort  of  trip  some  of  you 
have  experienced  In  your  visits  to  Washing- 
ton. Comenlus  had  been  invited  to  devise 
a  new  system  for  British  schools,  text  books, 
training  programs,  curriculum.  He  was  en- 
thusiastlcany  received,  and  there  were  Par- 
liamentary proposals  to  provide  funds  for 
the  New  Learning.  Buildings  were  to  be 
assigned  and  an  educational  pilot  opera- 
tion started.  But  Parliament  was  busy  with 
other  projects.  Like  the  American  Congress 
during  the  100  years  prior  to  1966,  It  did 
not  turn  (he  educators  down.     Parliament 


simply    failed    to   act   and    the   Bishop   left 
England  a  dlsappottited  man. 

What  was  his  thaels?  It  was  ba^ed  on  the 
tinity  of  knowledges  the  unity  of  man.  The 
society  of  mankind  Is  not  an  idle  phrase  but 
the  fundamental  faict  upon  which  education 
rests.  All  hum-ins  are  members  of  a  simple 
family,  whatever  tlheir  race,  status  or  sex. 
and  all  teaching  must  be  for  the  purposes 
of  that  family.  TDe  unity  which  Comenlus 
fovind  binding  tfigtther  all  fields  of  knowl- 
edge is  seen  m  his  principle  that  the  con- 
tent of  study  is  tfce  ?ame  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  topi  university  grade.  The 
pupil,  as  he  advances,  does  not  encounter 
■1  succession  of  separate  subjects.  He  is 
pursuing,  on  evenj  hlglier  levels,  the  same 
subject  Tl-.e  unity  of  knowledge  means  for 
CotneuUis  the  unitft-  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
study.  How  horrified  he  would  be  with  a 
modern  unl'-ersUy'  catalogue  offering  hun- 
dreds rf  ccurses,  ah  educational  department 
store. 

The  school,  as  Comenlu.?  planned  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  four  .successive  levels.  The  first 
learning  begins  at  The  mother's  knee.  From 
the  Mother's  school  through  the  University 
the  subjects  rem.'.in  the  same,  from  astron- 
omy through  gr.ir.m  ir.  music,  economics, 
politics,  with  a  <ii.,:.ge  m  the  level  of  the 
instruction  as  the  bupil  studies  the  constant 
topics.  J 

For  Comenlus  fhe  purpose  of  education 
was  to  perfect  thi  individual  as  a  socially 
responsible  citlzea.  And  you  cannot  have 
different  educational  purposes  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  YIdu  are  not  educating  in 
order  to  develop  9  better  tool,  but  a  better 
man.  The  understanding  human  being  was 
his  goal.  1 

We  now  come  to  the  man  who  was  not 
rejected.  John  Lo<Jke.  He  did  influence  the 
co"ur.se  of  Anglo-Saxon  education,  and  many 
of  our  present  problems  and  perils  derive 
from  his  tlieorles. 

For  Comenlus  the  school  had  three  goal.s — 
learning,  virtue  aed  piety.  For  Locke  there 
are  four,  in  this  or^er — virtxie.  wisdom,  breed- 
ing and  learning.  For  Locke  learning  Is  last. 
Both  men  worshiped  the  same  God,  read  the 
sime  Bible,  but  Comenlus  was  single- 
minded.  Locke  was  double-minded,  or  If  you 
will,  muddlc-mlnded. 

For  Locke,  manljli-.d  falls  apart  Into  groups, 
classes,  sects,  factions.  For  Comenlus  think- 
ing is  a  single  inquiry .  For  Locke  It  Is  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  separate  studies 
which  have  meaning  only  as  each  serves 
some  useful  purpoKe.  Locke  had  two  systems 
of  education.  For  the  gentlemen  he  proposed 
a  tutor  who  will  concentrate  on  "good  breed- 
ing, knowledge  of  the  world,  virtue,  industry 
and  a  love  of  reputation."  "The  studies." 
writes  Locke,  "wtich  he  sets  him  upon  are. 
as  it  were,  the  extrclses  of  his  faculties.  .  .  . 
to  keep  him  frort  sauntering  and  Idleness. 
For  who  expects  tSiat  under  a  tutor  a  yoimg 
gentleman  would  be  an  accomplished  critic, 
orator  or  logician."  (Locke  may  have  in- 
vented the  survey  course  )  Though  some- 
thing of  everything  is  to  be  taught  the  young 
gentleman  "It  Is  only  to  open  a  door  that 
he  may  look  in,  and  as  it  were,  begin  an 
acquaintance,  but  not  dwell  there."  In  other 
words,  "don't  let  the  young  gentleman  take 
his  studies  too  sarlotisly." 

And  what  does  this  pious  Puritan  philos- 
opher and  publics  servant  say  about  educa- 
tion for  the  poor?  Fortunately  we  hflve  his 
memorandum  of  1697.  which  suggests  the 
setting  up  In  everj-  parish  a  "working  school" 
for  children  of  laboring  people.  Loche  pro- 
poses that  from  tSie  ages  of  3  to  14  the  chil- 
dren shall  be  trailed  in  spinning,  weaving  or 
whatever  the  looiti  industry.  That  will  be 
their  complete  ccAirse  of  study.  He  plans  all 
this  at  a  profit,  frem  the  sale  of  the  children's 
product.  He  teifc  us  "the  children  will  be 
kept   m   much    better   order,   be  better  pro- 


vided for,  and  from  Infancy  be  inured  to 
work,  which  Is  of  no  small  consequence  to 
making  them  sober  and  Industrious  all  their 
lives  after."  The  pupils  will  be  given  each 
day  a  "bellyful  of  bread"  ...  to  this  may 
be  added  without  any  trouble,  in  cold  weatti- 
er.  If  It  be  thought  needful,  a  little  warm 
water-gruel;  for  the  same  fire  that  warms 
the  room  may  be  made  use  of  to  boil  a  pot 
of  it."  On  Sunday  the  child  is  to  be  lurther 
improved  by  being  taken  to  Church.  This 
was  a  century  and  a  half  before  Dickens 
wrote  about  schooling  in  industrial  England. 

AMERICAN    EDrC.\T10N-    PRAGMATIC    CONFUSION 

In  the  English  colonies  the  education 
strove  for  emancipation,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  cl.iriflcd  tilings  aud  took  ttie 
road  of  Comenlus.  North  Americans  arc  in- 
ventive, so  we  made  our  own  dilemmas  and 
created  a  system  which  provides  the  be.>t  Wiih 
the  worst,  fluid  as  it  is  In  transition  and  lacl;- 
Ing  in  confidence. 

By  1800  the  local  community,  the  state  :incl 
the  Federal  Government  were  providing 
funds,  land,  assistance  to  the  schools.  Tlie 
political  body,  the  state,  was  clearly  Involved 
with  education.  But  it  wivs  not  until  1821 
that  the  first  high  school,  as  we  know  it,  was 
opened  in  Boston.  In  1862  Congress  created 
the  Land  Grant  College. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  country  the  edu- 
cational system  was  financially  tied  to  ilie 
local  community  and  It  was  locally  controlled. 
Money  came  from  local  property  taxes.  And 
the  local  customs  and  prejudices  prevailed. 
in  such  matters  as  treatment  of  Negro  pupils. 

But  the  educational  needs  far  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  local  resources  We  begin  to 
see  numeroits  federal  programs  develop.  But 
with  one  proviso.  None  of  them  were  specifi- 
cally for  education,  but  were  presented  in  fne 
name  of  some  other  special  requirement,  be  it 
defense,  or  health,  rehabilitation  or  eco- 
nomic impact.  Federal  aid  to  education  was 
per  se  taboo,  and  hvindreds  of  millions  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  were  filtered  to  educii- 
tion.  always  through  special  channels. 

With  the  annual  national  school  cost  now 
going  to  $40  billion,  fiscal  slight  of  hand  iiad 
to  come  to  an  end.  When  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration passed  the  billion  dollar  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  .Act  it 
dropped  the  pretense  that  sltims  and  furnos 
can  finance  an  adequate  school  system.  The 
Federal  commitment  has  been  nailed  down 
under  the  Johnson  Administration.  In  19C3 
the  Office  of  Education  Budget  was  $700  mil- 
lion: in  1966  it  is  about  $3.3  billion.  Tlie:-e 
funds  are  not  Instead  of  the  local  and  st.-ste 
contribution,  but  In  addition,  on  the  theory 
that  relatively  small  amounts.  Judiciously 
applied,  can  make  the  difference  between 
day  and  night  in  the  opiwrtunity  and  qua'.iiy 
of  education. 

EDUCATION SOURCE    OF   CAPITAL 

We  now  come  to  the  contemporary  ph.ise. 
Education  has  Itself  undergone  a  revolution 
which  has  had  a  greater  Impact  on  our  lives 
and  economy  than  Hiroshima.  I  quote  Clnrlt 
Kerr,  President  of  the  University  of  C.ili- 
fornia: 

"The  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  -knowledge"  In  all  its  forms  is 
said  to  account  for  29"^  of  the  gross  national 
product.  And  'knowledge  production'  is 
growing  at  about  twice  the  rate  of  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  Knowledge  has  certainly  never 
In  history  been  so  central  to  the  conduct  -f 
an  entire  society.  What  the  railroads  did  :""r 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  and  tlie 
automobile  for  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
the  knowledge  industry  may  do  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  this  century:  that  is.  to  .serve  ,.s 
the  focal  point  for  national  growth."  ^ 

This  is  not  just  a  question  of  size,  but  oi 
content  and  quality.  The  knowledge  ex- 
plosion has  changed  the  nature  of  valiiP. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  two  19th  Century 
expIanaUons   of   what   creates   value  In  our 
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economy.  Karl  Marx  traced  all  value,  be  it 
a  ton  of  coal,  a  machine,  a  bar  of  gold,  or  an 
invention,  to  the  labor  intrinsic  in  Its  pro- 
duction. Henry  George  contended  that  val- 
ue was  ultimately  traced  to  land,  and  ad- 
vanced a  single  tax  to  be  geared  to  real  prop- 
erty. 

But  today  we  see  value  created  without 
human  sweat  ais  man's  physical  toil  Is  re- 
placed by  automated  machinery,  and  the  land 
h.\s  lost  its  preferred  economic  role.  When 
I  went  to  school  ovu-  geography  taught  that  a 
city  had  to  be  located  near  the  confluence 
of  navigable  rivers,  in  a  temperate  climate, 
adjacent  to  raw  materials  and  power,  etc. 
Today  you  don't  look  for  mines,  water  and 
timber,  but  for  a  covy  of  Nobel  Prize  winners. 
Tlie  community  which  has  the  Research  and 
Development  gets  the  contracts.  Today  we 
have  the  Education  Theory  of  value.  Educa- 
tion, the  Investment  In  human  capital.  Is  the 
most  important  Income  producing  resource  In 
our  society.  For  example:  contrast  Brazil, 
with  extensive  resources  but  limited  educa- 
tional development,  with  Denmark,  devoid  of 
Ur.d  resources  but  high  In  education.  An- 
nual income,  Brazil  $230,  Denmark  $750. 
The  comparable  figures  for  Mexico  and  Switz- 
erland are  $220  and  $1,010. 

Dr.  Schultz,  the  University  of  Chicago 
economist,  a  member  of  Gen.  Lucius  Clay's 
reconstruction  team  in  Germany,  describes 
the  debate  over  what  to  expect  of  West  Ger- 
man growth  in  terms  of  capital.  "We  all 
missed  it  badly.  What  we  did  not  antici- 
pate was  that  the  capital  that  went  into 
German  or  other  European  countries  seemed 
to  produce  at  a  rate  of  return  of  very  high 
dimensions,  30  70  to  40 ''r  a  year.  It  was  the 
great  imbalance  brought  about  when  a  Uttle 
physical  capital  implemented  all  these  skills 
that  cattsed  such  a  tremendous  explosion  In 
output.  It  Is  just  the  opposite  in  countries 
without  an  educational  background.  We  are 
getting  much  smaller  results  than  we  antici- 
pated and  the  reason  is  simple.  We  are  un- 
derestimating the  lack  of  human  capital 
skills  that  are  required  to  do  modern  things, 
whether  la  agriculture  or  in  Industry." 

ENTER    THE     BUSINESSMEN 

The  businessman  has  rediscovered  the 
Khool.  It  is  the  source  of  his  number  one 
raw  matertai,  hiunan  capital,  the  most  pro- 
ductive Investment,  with  the  highest  profit. 
in  our  economy.    It  is  also  a  market. 

The  sophisticated  buainesman  knows  that 
education  is  not  Just  a  market,  a  place  to  sell 
liardware,  text  books,  supplies  and  building 
materials.  He  realizes  that  the  end  product, 
the  best  trained  personnel.  Is  essential  for 
Ms  production  and  distribution  complex. 
The  vice-president  in  charge  of  recruiting  Is 
COTnblng  the  campuses  today  for  talent  that 
is  better,  and  he  appreciates  the  prize  gradu- 
ate who  has  mastered  a  specialized  field  com- 
petently and  l6  ready  to  give  the  company 
a  competitive  edge.  Companies  used  to  buy 
athletes — now  we  buy  endentured  brains. 

As  education  becomes  central,  not  only  to 
our  InteUectual  and  cultiu-ai  life,  but  as  the 
core  of  our  economic  existence,  the  American 
business  community's  attitude  has  to  be 
transformed.  Today,  education  is  no  longer 
a  peripheral  activity  to  be  entrusted  to  spin- 
ster ladles  from  New  England.  The  practical 
man,  the  business  man  "of  vision"  has  started 
to  think  at>out  education  t>ecauBe  the  school 
is  no  longer  apart  from  the  main  stream  of 
the  economy.  Mr.  Chippe  may  no  longer  be 
the  ideal  school  teacher  to  meet  his  needs. 

But  the  fact  that  American  Industry  has 
discovered  that  Itnowledge  can  make  It  rich, 
does  not  represent  a  sudden  conversion  to 
the  cause  of  education.  Here  we  come  back 
to  our  original  theme,  the  divergence  between 
ComeniuB  and  Locke.  The  educational  sys- 
tem wlUcli  is  devoted  to  developing  the  whole 
man,  concerned  and  connected  with  the  total 
human  e9q>erieDce,  is  frequently  scorned  by 
the  talent  scout  who  is  out  looking  for  that 
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special  purpose  man — the  sharp  Instrument 
which  Is  efficient  and  useful. 

Regrettably   we   must   fault    the   business 
community   for   Its   cavalier   and   Insensitive 
attitude  toward  our  schools,  until  the  present 
when   the   business   man    discovers    a    new 
Klondike  in  education.    Business  is  off  on  a 
feverish   frenzy   of   acquisition,   of   research 
foundations,  or  buying  libraries,  publishing 
ventures,  thlnlting  machines,  and  high  volt- 
age scientists.     Where  was  American  indus- 
try when  the  schools  were  impoverished,  by 
dwindling  revenues   from   real   estate   while 
the  number  of  pupils  multiplied  and  classes 
were  bursting  to  double  capacity?    The  great 
corporations   were   making   no   contribution 
tc  the  educational  base,  to  the  roots,  as  they 
harvested  Phi  Betas  off  the  top.     The  fittest 
survived  and  reached  the  top,  but  the  drop 
out,  the  delinquent,  the  permanent  unem- 
p'.ovable  Is  the  price  of  this  callous  neglect. 
■We   are   all   familiar  with   the   handsome 
grants  made  by  corporations  and  Individual 
executives  for  physical  research,  to  technical 
schools,  and  for  scholarships  given   to  the 
poor    but    promising    lad.     But    educational 
pliilanthropy  by  the  business  community  in 
no  way  absolves  it  of  zealous  avoidance  of 
its  prime  responsibility  to  education.     'WTiat 
was  the  business  community  doing  for  the 
seed-bed.  the  general  system,  while  it  reaped 
the  rich  harvest? 

It  is  a  dismal  story  The  individual  busi- 
ness man  may  have  played  his  personal  part 
in  his  capacity  as  a  father  and  possibly  as 
a  fanatic  alumnus.  But  the  weight  of  the 
business  community  has  been  directed 
against,  rather  than  toward,  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  schools  A  whole 
mvihology  was  promoted  to  justify  the  eva- 
sion. I  wlU  not  dweU  on  the  fancy  protec- 
tive leagues,  the  crusade  in  the  name  of 
'local  autonomy,"  that  schools  must  be  paid 
for  by  real  estate  taxes  only  The  realty 
tax,  the  local  school  tax.  are  among  the 
most  regressive  and  overburdened  in  our 
affluent  society. 

The  problem  of  training  specialized  slulis. 
the  development  of  technicians,  should  be 
reexamined.  Is  this  not  really  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  rather  than  an  obli- 
gation of  the  community?  Should  not  the 
company,  or  at  least  the  Industry,  provide 
more  vocational  training  leaving  schools  and 
colleges  free  to  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
nient  of  the  child's  education.  As  a  taxpayer 
I  do  not  feel  it  incumt>ent  on  me  to  sub- 
sidl.-e  the  training  of  specialized  personnel  to 
fit  the  table  of  organization  of  any  company 
or  organization.  Yet  we  do  know  that  the 
trade  schools  are  pressured  to  provide  just 
that  kind  of  excltosive  training. 

My  talk  may  sound,  to  some,  like  an  anti- 
capitalist,  or  at  least  anti-corporation,  dia- 
tribe.   'What  we  are  saying  is  that  capitalism 
and  its  corporate  entitles  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  educational  process.     A  strong  and 
universal  educational  system  is  the  inelucta- 
ble factor  in  capitalism.     This  means  that 
business  must  act  with  special  responsibility 
and  awareness  In  the   educational  area.     It 
can  no  longer  collect  golden  eggs  and  starve 
the  goose.    We  are  already  paying  the  eco- 
nomic price  with  our  urban  slums,  drop-outs, 
crime  and  delinquency  and  above  all  in  the 
1088  of  potential  productivity  of  mUllons  of 
citizens    whose    educational    neglect    makes 
them  dead  weight  as  well  as  a  social  hazard. 
We    again    parapiu-ase    that    refrain:    the 
question  is  not  what  education  can  do  for 
American  business,  but  what  American  busi- 
ness will  do  for  education.    I  trust  American 
capitalism  to  give  vis  the  right  answer.    But 
only  if  the  issue  Is  clearly  understood,  only 
if  education  Is  appreciated  in  its  full  mean- 
ing, as  the  bcksic  process  from  which  we  derive 
not  only  our  gross  national  product  but  our 
meaning  and  spirit  as  well. 

First,   business   must   recognize   that   the 
realty  tax  as  the  major  source  for  financing 


our  most  vital  public  function  mu«t  b« 
changed.  Much  more  must  come  from  in- 
dlvld\ial  and  corporate  income.  The  lines 
are  tieglnnUig  to  emerge  under  the  growing 
commitment  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
where  Federal  funds  are  provided  for  general 
education,  and  are  not  Justified  in  the  name 
of  some  extraneous,  and  often  irrelevant  pur- 
pose, for  defense,  for  economic  relief,  for  agri- 
cultural improvement,  et  cetera.  Instead  of 
resisting,  business  should  initiate  the  aliift 
of  school  financing  from  real  estate  to  otir 
real  wealth. 

Second,  the  individual  businessman  should 
not  only  be  concerned  with  harveeting  the 
speciaUzed  talent  which  Is  economically  use- 
ful to  his  company.  He  must  t>eglii  to  re- 
plenish tlie  school  effort  by  his  jjersonal  par- 
ticipation, whether  through  political  activity 
m  stipport  of  his  home  community's  educa- 
tional effort.  Businessmen  must  not  become 
alien  to  the  mainstream  of  education:  they 
should  return  to  the  campus,  either  as 
teachers  or.  as  Is  encouraged  by  a  few  en- 
lightened companies,  by  returning  as  stu- 
dents, a  sort  of  reverse  sabbatical. 

Third,  the  businessman  must  make  one 
of  its  most  vital  contributions  by  what  he 
avoids  doing  by  forebearance.  The  alumnus 
who  ties  strings  to  his  contribution  Is  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  fuzzy-minded  pro- 
fessor whom  he  wants  fired. 

This  is  the  question  you  managers  of  com- 
panies, essentially  managers  of  capitalism, 
must  face.  W^hether  capitalism  can  identify 
its  interests  with  the  interests  of  education, 
without  corrupting  education.  And  when  we 
say  edvicatlon  we  obviously  mean  the  full 
process,  and  not  Just  the  fostering  of  that 
part  of  education  which  produces  a  useable 
skill,  vocation,  or  profession.  'We  are  not 
Interested  In  producing  human  neuters — 
Just  as  a  machine  is  neutral.  <■ 

The   responsibility   not   to   impose,   not  to 
Jimmy  the  educational  system.  Is  awesome 
For  in  our  democratic  society  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  a  Church,  a  giver  of  the  word, 
it  is  Inherent  In  the  educational  system.    And 
now  that  we  have  become  conscious  that  the 
school  Is  central  to  our  affluence,  as  well  as 
being  a  substantial  customer,  the  tempta- 
tion  to  distort  and  exploit  the  educational 
process  is  real.     The  business  manager  must 
begin   to    treat    the    educational    institution 
with  the  devotion  once  accorded  the  Church. 
The  temptation  is  to  emphasize  the  prac- 
tical,  to  further   expand   the  technical   re- 
search   functions   of   our    great   universities, 
and   relegate    teaching   to   secondary    place. 
performed    by    inexperienced    juniors.      The 
curriculum  resembles  a  mail  order  catalogue : 
the  immediate  and  useable  can  be  purchased. 
The  central  theme,  the  development  of  the 
Intelligent  human  capable  of  discriminating 
and  maUng  value  Judgment  in  a  free  society. 
Is  sacrificed.    Teaching  is  not  a  collection  of 
classroom  triclts,  but  the  communication  of 
taste  and  intelligence  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

By  implication,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  come  to  recogiUze  that  the 
expansion  of  our  technological  effort  might 
obliterate  the  intangible  and  fragile  areas  of 
enlightenment,  arts  and  humanities.  Per- 
haps the  most  unique  and  creative  single  act 
of  all  the  legislation  passed  by  this  historic 
Congress  was  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  HtmM.ni- 
tles.  Here,  the  Federal  Goveriunent  has  offi- 
cially embarked  on  a  program  to  stimulate, 
to  act  as  a  catalyst,  and  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  culture.  We  know  what  can 
be  done  for  the  arts,  ballets,  symphonies. 
But  we  should  l>e  portlcularly  attentive  to 
this  htunanltles  venture.  Dr.  Bamaby 
Keeney,  one  who  acted  to  Inapire  the  pro- 
gram, and  U  the  chairman  of  the  Humani- 
ties Endowment,  states : 

"The  humanities   are    the   study   of   that 
which  Is  most  human  .  ,  .  One  cannot  speak 
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of  history  or  culture  apart  from  the  humar.l-  Therefore,  to  reduce  the  spendable  In-  through  the  banks,  as  the  Fed's  plan 
tlea.     They  not  only  record  our  lives;   oar     come  of  Individuals  by  r.ew  taxes  as  a     would  do. 

llvee  are  the  very  substance  they  are  made     means  of  battling  inflation  is  to  assign  Because    what    is    involved    is    rather 

of.  Their  subject  Is  every  man.  We  pro-  ^  ^j-ong  policy  to  accomplishing  the  tax.  technical,  perhaps  it  deserves  a  little  ex- 
'^^'■^^"^'■m^tT'' ^JTno  le^^  ^oi^  Rather,  to  encourage  greater  produc-  plication.  Since  the  root  of  our  mone- 
thTn^rf^r  na^onai^deterSe. '  We  s^^^  tion-which  in  m,  view  means  to  con-  tary  problem  is  the  scarcity  of  money,  so 
in  truth,  for  what  Is  being  defended— our  tlnue  the  7-peraent  investment  tax  that  interest  rates  have  been  driven  up 
beliefs,  our  Ideals,  our  highest  achievements."  credit — is  a  preferable  means  to  the  end.  by  competition,  to  help  cool  off  the  inter- 
Is  not  the  Federal  Government.  In  a  sense.  This,  of  course,  does  not  pass  judgment  est  rate  problem  requires  the  supplying 
assuming  the  role  once  performed  by  the  q^  ^'  ^^x  increase  if  it  is  needed  for  the  of  more  money,  which  the  Fed  can  do  in 
Church,  the  fostering  and  preservation  of  purpose  of  brinsiag  more  money  to  the  either  of  two  ways,  but  which  certainly 
intangible  values  and  qualities  which  are     ^  g^t  even  SO,  the  abolition  of     needs  to  be  done  by  -delicate  and  sen.si- 

l^XTdc'lftri-  tT  [ng'^^'xVaTnlLelf^'^''    the  tax  credit  is  r»ot  the  best  and  most     tive"  means.    One  of  these  is  by  release 
I  may  have  disappointed  many  of  you.    I     proper  means  of  (ioing  so.  of  reserves  to  the  banks  through  pur- 

know  that  conferences  of  this  kind  are  In-  I  note  that  Mr.  Heller's  estimates  of  chase  of  securities  in  the  open  market  to 
tended  to  further  your  know-how  and  come  the  next  few  months  in  the  economy,  provide  those  resei'ves.  The  disadvan- 
up  with  practical  hinte.    Forgive  me.  which  were  contained  in  a  paper  written     tage  of  this  method  at  present  is  that  the 

The  purpose  of  education  Is  education,  .'or  j^j.  j^^g  National  Oity  Bank  of  Minneap-  Fed  has  no  conti-ol  over  where  the  money 
Its  own  sake,  and  for  no  other.  Like  v^t  le,  ^^.^  include  an  assumption  that  defense  goes  once  it  gets  into  the  banking  stream. 
iorVolt^'^eTowlcnowTha"  the  T^:T^  spending  will  continue  to  rise  by  about  The  discount  window  provides  a  selec- 
can  at  last  turn  knowledge  Into  gold.  Dont  $2  billion  a  quarter.  Certainly  Vietnam  tjve  distribution  of  reserves,  since  then- 
forget  the  price  Etoctor  Faustus  paid.  is  one  of  the  strongest  complicating  fac-  provision  is  directly  to  the  bank  which 
_^_^_^^^_^_^  tors  in  our  economac  picture.    Personally,     makes    application.     Normally,    private 

I  believe  that  although  this  is  the  recent     commercial  banks,   applying  to  the  12 
APPLYING    THE    MONEY    SQUEEZE     claimed  rate  of  rise  in  defense  costs,  this     regional  Federal  Resei-ve  banks,  borrow 
TOO  TIGHTLY  is  an  underestimate  of  what  we  will  see     typically  for  very  short  periods,  such  as 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  two  in  the  months  ahead.  Wc  are  still  un-  15  days.  The  Resei-ve  Board's  contem- 
distinguished  financial  experts  and  for-  able  to  secure  a  candid  and  open  view  plated  plan  is  to  offer  special  accommo- 
mer  holders  of  top  Government  posts  in  from  the  administration  on  precisely  dations  to  such  banks,  in  particular  by 
that  area  have  just  spoken  out  on  the  what  they  foresee  in  this  area,  a  lack  of  granting  longer  periods  of  time  for  re- 
fiscal  and  monetary  problems  which  so  candor  about  which  I  spoke  yesterday  in  payment.  But  this  they  would  condition 
sharply  beset  us.    The  two  are  former     niy  remarks  on  credibility.  upon  the  bank's  cooperation  in  cutting 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  But  my  concern  is  really  more  for  the  back  their  business  lending.  It  is  ex- 
V  Roosa  and  former  Council  of  Eco-  views  which  Mr.  Roosa  sets  forth,  and  pected  that  many  banks  will  be  forced  to 
nomic  Advisers  Chairman  Walter  W.  which  I  consider  very  sound  views,  as  to  ^y^^  ^^  t^e  discount  window  to  replace 
Heller  Their  views  appear  in  today's  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  deposit  losses  expected  in  the  next  few- 
New  York  Times  under  a  joint  headline,  As  the  interview  by  Mr.  Erich  Heinemann  ^.geks  as  negotiable  time  deposit  certifi- 
"Two  Warnings  Sounded  on  U.S.  Econ-  relates,  methods  of  "crude  brutality"  in  c^jpg  running  out  find  these  funds  with- 
omy  "  the  fight  against  Inflation  must  give  way     drawn,  and  thus  the  bank's  reserves  re- 

Whlle  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Heller  to  "deUcate  and  $ensitive"  money  man-  duced.  in  order  that  the  money  may  be 
on  the  need  for  a  tax  increase,  I  am  agement.  Othertvise  there  is  grave  placed  to  better  advantage,  since  the 
heartily  in  agreement  with  the  views  ex-  danger  of  provoking  still  further,  under  certificates  of  deposit  are  no  longer  so 
pressed  by  Mr.  Roosa.  dealing  with  the  harsh  tight  money  policies,  a  competition  attractive  as  they  were  at  the  time  tiie 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  present  tight  for  cash  that  "could  bring  the  whole  deposits  were  made. 
money  policy.  financial  mechanism  grinding  to  a  halt."         j^j.  Ro^ga  says  of  this  Fed  proposal: 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  combating         These  are  strong  words,  but  they  are        ^ou  can't  get  all  that  precise  m  trying  to 
inflation,  and  the  application  of  one  or     justified.     There  has  not  in  these  past     engineer  ^^e  allocation  of  funds.    The  mar- 
the  other  should  depend  on  the  circum-     months  been  much  evidence  of  "delicate     y^^^  j^^s  to  do  that. 
Stances  causing  the  Inflation.    One  way    and   sensitive"    action,    but    rather   of  ^PA^onine  is  that  bv  attempting  to 

is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  spendable     "crude  brutality  on  the  part  of  the^  Fed-         "j'^.'^^.'^Ji^fei'dSg  to  b^^^^ 
money  and  thus  reduce  purchases.    With     eral  Reserve.  restram  banlc  '^"/"'LS^  .^,  °^^^ 

a    drop    in    consumption,    the    market         There  is  now  in  the  works.  Mr.  Roosa     "^';^^''^  P^'"*  °^,,  Hf/«  l,fihT^™Sn- 
should  then  begin  to  have  more  goods     notes,    a    Federal    Reserve    Board    plan     Pohcy,  there  ^^^  ^e  a  i^sh  of  boiimvin. 
available  than  purchasers,  and  the  com-     'hinted  at  in  piAjHc  by  the  Board  and     by  ^ori^ratioiism  anticipation  of  1^^^^^^^ 
petition  for  sales  will  bring  the  prices    made  explicit  in  private  conversation"     as  by  the  banks  under  the  F^e^ 
down.  The  other  way  is  to  encourage  the    which  will  make  use  of  the  Fed's  discount     J^f  ■,.  T^^^^  monev  squeeze  whrchmus 
Increase  of  production,  thus  putting  more     window  for  selective  credit  control  as  a     still  tighter  money  squeeze  wnicn  musi 
goods  on  the  market,  where  again  com-     means  to  force  a  slowdown,  or  if  possible     °^^°'°^°.-     .._    „„„    w„t„.„„„  thu  and 
petition   will  tend  to  lower  prices  and     a  halt,  in  the  expansion  of  loans  to  busi-         The  basic  diffeience  between  this  and 
check  inflation.  ness.    Mr.  Roosa  contends,  and  I  agree     Mr.  Roosa  s  proposal  is  in  the  effo  t  w 

The  application  of  the  first  method  is  with  him,  that  ttie  proposed  method  of  pressure  the  banks  into  denying  bus  iies. 
doubtless  desirable  In  a  war  economy  using  the  discourrt  window  rather  than  its  borrowing  as  a  condition  of  the  expandea 
such  as  we  had  20  years  ago.  when  there  use  in  another  way  is  a  method  which  can  discount  window  "se.  He  would  aim 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  goods  driving  the  be  a  dangerous  'overkiir'  under  the  cir-  such  a  Process  but  without  the  st,m.^ 
prices  up  for  those  which  are  avaUable.  cumstances.  He  offers  an  alternative  The  banks  ^ould  get  their  discount  v^m 
Then  controls  on  wages,  to  prevent  their  which  could  be  much  more  truly  -delicate  dow  service  on  a  longer  term  repayment 
also  being  bid  up  in  the  labor  market,  and  sensitive"  rather  than  "crude  bru-  basis,  but  the  distnbution  of  their  oan 
and  controls  on  prices,  to  check  their  tality."  Mr.  Hoosa's  proposal  would  money  would  be  at  their  own  disci euoi 
normal  market  reaction  in  the  presence  achieve  the  same  result:  namely,  a  sub-  Banks  are  already  turning  down  loan 
of  scarcity  are  suitable  means  lor  anti-  stantial  expansion  of  borrowing  at  the  applications  from  good  borrowers.  ine> 
inflaUon  action  Fed's  discount  window,  but  it  would  leave     are  cutting  down  on  the  size  of  the  joa.i^ 

But  this  Is  not  the  case  today.  The  to  the  bank^tihat  is.  to  the  market-  they  make.  Even  with  a  relaxed  monej 
economy  is  not  in  a  straightened  posi-  place— decisions  on  how  to  repay  the  Fed  policy  such  as  the  discount  ^ i"°o^J°"  ° 
tion  80  far  as  production  Is  concerned,  rather  than  requiring  them  to  do  so  by  provide,  they  know  that  they  will  have  w 
Steel,  for  example,  is  operating  at  only    reducing  busineas  lending  repay  at  least  a  portion  ^  the  resel^l^ 

76.6  of  capacity.    Other  industries,  aside         The  Roosa  plan,  in  accord  with  the     they  get,  aJid  they  ^i",  continue  to  u 
from  those  directly  engaged  in  war  pro-     views  I  have  just  expressed  on  the  need     prudent  and  judicious,  wltn  greater  ncc 
duction.  are  not  producing  such  a  low     for  increasing  r»ther  than  reducing  pro-     dom,  in  their  own  operations, 
volume  of  goods  as  to  cause  a  consumer     duction.  would  not  put  the  same  pres-        Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Fed  *'"'  '^ 
scramble  to  obtain  them  at  any  price,    sures  on  selected  individual  businesses    ten  to  the  voice  of  experience  ana  wi»- 
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dom  which  Mr.  Roosa  has  provided.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times  may 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Two  WaKNINOS  SOt'NDEO  ON   U.S.   ECONOMY  — 

ROOSA  Bms  Reserve  Move  ' -Delicately-    in 
Tightening  Credit 

(By  H.  Erich  Heinemann) 
Robert  V.  Roosa,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
.Administrations,  warned  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  yesterday  against  using  methods  of 
•crude  brutality"  In  Its  fight  against  infla- 
tion. 

Unless  the  money  managers  move  In  a 
■  delicate  and  sensitive  way"  Mr.  Roosa  said 
yesterday  In  an  Interview,  they  risk  provok- 
ing a  scramble  for  cash  that  'could  brmg 
the  whole  financial  mechanism  grinding  to  a 
halt." 

Mr.  Roosa.  who  was  a  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  before  he 
went  to  the  Treasury  and  is  now  a  partner 
m  the  private  banking  firm  of  Brown  Broth- 
ers, Harrlman  &  Co..  spoke  against  the  back- 
ground of  Indications  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Intends  to  make  lt«  credit 
pohcy — already  the  tightest  in  40  years — still 
tighter. 

Furthermore,  a  top  official  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  In  Washington  confirmed  yesterday 
that  the  Board  had  approved  the  draft  of  a 
formal  policy  statement  that  would,  if  Is- 
sued, underline  this  Intention. 

The    Federal     Reserve    should    keep     the 

money  market  "taut,"  Mr.  Roosa  said,  but  it 

must-'  supply  enough  additional  reserves  to 

the  banking  system  to  provide  for  a  "normal" 

expansion  of  bank  loans  this  fall. 

If  it  falls  to  do  so,  Mr.  Roosa  asserted,  the 
Federal  Reserve  risk  "turning  restraint  into 
par.'ilysis." 

Mr  Roosa  suggested  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  recast  its  traditional  attitude 
.oward  borrowing  by  private  commercial 
banks  from  the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  Such  borrowings  from  the  "dis- 
count window"  are  typically  only  tor  short 
periods — say,  15  days. 

This  policy  should  be  liberalized,  Mr.  Roosa 
5.iid,  to  allow  loans  to  be  outstanding  for 
'.onger  periods  of  time. 

In  the  period  ahead,  the  initial  release  of 
reserves  to  the  banking  system.  Mr.  Roosa 
asserted,  should  be  through  the  discount 
window — rather  than  through  tlie  purchase 
of  securities  In  tlie  open  market — In  order 
to  pinpoint  assistance  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem where  it  Is  needed,  and  yet  not  give  the 
i.-npresslon  that  the  Reserve  System  had 
abandoned  Its  policy  of  restraint. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  buys  securities. 
1 1  provides  reserve  funds  for  the  banking 
system  by  drawing  a  check  on  itself,  but  it 
h.ts  no  control  over  where  the  money  goes. 
When  a  member  bank  borrows  from  the 
discount  window,  on  the  other  hand,  reserves 
a'.so  are  added  to  the  banking  system,  out  in- 
iti.nlly  only  to  one  bank 

Mr.  Roosa  was  particularly  critical  of  the 
Reser-.e  Board's  plans^hinted  at  In  public 
bv  the  board  and  made  explicit  in  private 
conversation — to  use  the  credit  granting 
power  of  the  discount  window  as  a  weapon 
of  Beleclive  credit  control  to  force  a  slow- 
down, or  possibly  even  a  halt,  in  the  expan- 
.sion  of  loans  to  business. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Reserve  would  offer 
special  accommodation  at  the  discount  win- 
dow (principally,  longer  periods  of  time  In 
which  to  repay  their  loans)  to  banks  whicli 
"cooperate"  with  the  authorities  In  cutting 
hack  their  business  lending. 

The  "bite"  of  this  policy  wUl  come  if  as 
many  bankers  expect— there  is  a  large  runoff 
Of  large-denomination  negotiable  time  cer- 
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tlflcates  of  deposit  at  major  money  market 
banks  during  September. 

The  banks  suffering  large  deposit  losses 
will  almost  certainly  be  forced  to  turn  to 
the  discount  window  In  order  to  cover  the 
outflows. 

"You  can't  get  all  that  precise  in  trying 
to  engineer  the  allocation  of  funds,'-  Mr. 
Roosa  said.    "The  market  has  to  do  that." 

By  foctislng  the  weight  of  monetary  policy 
on  trying  to  restrain  bank  lending  to  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Roosa  said,  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  provoke  a  rush  of  anticipatory  borrow- 
ing by  corporations  trying  to  get  money 
while  it  is  still  available. 

This.  Mr.  Roosa  said,  might  touch  off  the 
very  money  squeeze  that  the  money  manag- 
ers are  trying  to  avoid. 

Trying  to  force  a  sttbstantial  ctirtaliment 
of  business  credit  expansion  through  selec- 
tive administration  of  the  discount  window 
would  qualify  in  Mr.  Roosa's  'jook  as  'crude 
brutality"  In  money  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  carefully  supplying 
funds  to  the  banking  system  through  the 
discount  window  would  allow  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  keep  the  "delicate  and  sensitive" 
rein  on  the  money  market  that  Mr  Roosa 
thinks  is  required. 

Both  the  Reserve  Board  plan  and  the 
"Roosa  plan"  contemplate  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion oj  borrowing  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  window. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Reserve  Board 
would  tell  banks  how  to  repay  their  loans 
by  reducing  business  lending),  while  Mr. 
Roosa  would  leave  it  to  the  banks  i  in  other 
words,  the  market  place)  to  decide  what 
to  do. 

UBcrs    rclaxkd    .\TrnvDE 

Mr.  Roosa  believes  that  a  slightly  more 
relaxed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  Justified  at  the  present,  because, 
from  his  reading,  the  "message  of  tight 
money"  has  gotten  through  to  banking  com- 
munity. 

Last  winter  and  spring,  Mr.  Roosa  said. 
bankers  reacted  to  the  initial  stages  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  restraint  by  simply  ignor- 
ing it— by  bidding  more  aggressively  for  time 
deposits  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  paring 
their  own  liquidity  down  to   the   bone 

In  Mr.  Roosa's  view,  this  process  h.-.s  now 
run  its  course.  Banks  are  learning  how  to 
live  with  real  tight  money,  he  said.  They 
are  turning  down  loan  application  from  good 
borrowers,  and  they  are  cutting  down  the 
size  of  loans  that  they  do  m.ike. 

'  We  have  to  keep  the  banks  on  the  string." 
he  said,  "with  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
to  repay  at  least  a  portion  of  the  reserve? 
they  get.  But  we  have  to  provide  lor  some 
small   expansion." 

Two  Warnings  Sounded  on  U.S    Econom-t — 

Heller  Urges  a  Tax  RtsE  To  Prevent  "Too 

MrcH   Boom" 

(By   Edwin    L    Date    Jr.) 

Washington,  August  31.— Walter  W.  Heller 
predicted  today  a  continued,  exuberant  boom 
in  the  economy — too  much  boom  In  his 
view — for  the  rest  of  1966  and  the  first  half 
of   1967. 

The  former  chief  economic  adviser  to  Pres- 
idents Kennedy  and  Johnson  urged  a  tem- 
porary tax  Increase  to  cool  off  the  situation. 

"Fiscal  policy.  "  he  said  iii  a  paper  on  the 
outlook,  -'indeed  the  new  economics'  will 
nut  be  doing  Its  Job  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  maintain  a  budget  surplus  In  the  face  of 
inflationary  pressures  " 

Mr.  Hellers  paper  was  written  for  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  of  which  he 
is  a  director.    It  was  made  available  here. 

Mr.  Heller  estimated  that  the  Federtil  Gov- 
ernment's administrative  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  would  show  total  expenditures  of 
at>out  $120-bllllon.  r.  »7-blllion  Increase  above 
the  original  estimate  made  last  January. 
Expenditures,  he  said  "lire  in  a  steep  climb." 


After  forecasting  a  gross  national  product 
of  8740-bllUon  for  1966  [$681.2-bUllon  In 
19651.  Mr.  Heller  had  this  to  say  about  1967: 

"Unless  there  Is  significant  restraint  from 
new  fiscal  measures.  I  would  exp*ct  to  see 
the  following: 

Gross  national  product  will  be  moving 
strongly,  at  a  rate  of  about  >14-bllllon  per 
quarter. 

Unemployment  will  drop  to  about  3's  per 
cent. 

Wages  will  rise  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
time  thus  far  in  the  expansion.  Many  new 
settlements  will  be  coming  in  between  4  and 
5  per  cent.  Straight-time  hourly  earnings 
in  manufacturing,  which  are  averaging  about 
3.2  per  cent  above  a  year  ago,  will  probably 
advance  at  an  average  rate  of  around  4  per 
cent. 

Prices  will  continue  to  rise  briskly.  Count- 
ing on  some  help  from  food  costs,  I  would 
expect  the  G.N.P.  deflator  [a  comprehensive 
price  index]  to  rise  at  an  annual  rate  of  Just 
over  3  per  cent,  though  a  somewhat  faster 
rise  would  not  surprise  me." 

CETENSE   SPENDING   A   FACTOR 

Oiie  asfumptior  behind  Mr.  Heller's  fore- 
cast was  that  defense  spending  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  by  about  *2-blllion  a  quarur, 
the  same  pace  as  the  average  quarterly  rise 
from  mid-1965  to  mid-1966.  He  also  pre- 
dicted Increases  in  other  parts  of  the  budget. 

Speaking  of  the  national  Income  accounts 
budget,  the  most  comprehensive  measure  of 
Federal  speuaing.  Mr.  Heller  said:  'Expendi- 
tures are  in  a  steep  climb.  They  rose  from  an 
annual  rate  of  of  $120  5-blllion  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1965  to  $137-billion  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1966." 

The  economist  added;  "Continuing  In- 
creases in  Vietnam  costs,  plus  a  civilian 
budget  that  seems  to  grow  bigger  every  day 
that  Congress  sits,  are  almost  sure  to  push 
the  national  Income  accounts  budget  back 
luto  a  deficit  In  the  second  half  of  1966  and 
the  first  half  of  1967 — unless  the  President 
swln^is  into  action  to  change  our  fiscal  course. 
"The  national  income  budget  has  no  busi- 
ness being  in  deficit  in  an  overheated  econ- 
omy at.  or  below.  4  per  cent  unemployment ' 


RECREATIONAL  USE  OF  THE 
OCEANS— RESOLUTION  BY  POG- 
GIE  CLUB  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Senate,  on  June  20,  passed 
S.  2218,  to  provide  for  a  12-mile  fisliery 
zone,  I  am  still  receiving  many  letters 
and  resolutions  of  support  from  my  State 
in  particular.  Ttie  bill  is  still  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  time  wlien 
I  have  discussed  this  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  referred  to 
our  commercial  fishing  interests  and  the 
damage  to  them  I  see  in  our  failure  to 
adopt  such  needed  legislation  in  'he  cur- 
rent Congress. 

But  the  growing  recreational  use  of  the 
oceans,  particularly  in  spcrts  fUtiing.  is 
a  social  and  economic  value  to  be  reck- 
oned with  as  well.  Sportsmen  seem  to 
have  been  a  little  slower  to  awaken  to 
the  nece-ssity  of  this  legislation,  but  with 
reports  of  Sov  let  trawlers  competing  for 
tlic  grounds  traditionally  used  by  salmon 
chai-ter  boats  off  Westport.  Wash.,  this 
matter  is  reaching  a  state  of  crisis. 

This  week  I  received  a  resolution  from 
the  Poggie  Club  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, a  pioneer  organization  of  salt-water 
sports  fishermen  In  m.y  State.  Its  oflBcers 
and  roster  include  many  of  the  foremost 
recreational  conservation  leaders  of  the 
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Pacific  Northwest.  Before  presenting  the 
resolution,  I  should  like  to  name  the  offi- 
cers: Ben  Randolph,  president;  Clarence 
Lamoureux,  vice  president;  John  Smart, 
secretary;  Bill  Morrill,  recording  secre- 
tary; Clarence  Olsen,  treasurer;  Ed  Fra- 
ser,  game  warden;  and  ]>on  Johnson, 
honorary  president. 

The  directors  of  the  club  are  Fritz 
Sistig,  Don  Johnson,  Gus  Zarkades,  How- 
ard Gray,  Norman  DeMeyer,  and  Claude 
Elerding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pocgie  Club  of  Washington, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  August  25,  1966. 

Senator  Wabhcn  G.  Magnuson:  The  nr  em- 
bers of  the  Seattle  Poggle  Club  feel  that  the 
natural  resources  of  our  Alaska,  Washington, 
and  Oregon  coasts  are  In  jeopardy  as  a  result 
of  thlB  ruthless  Russian  exploitation  ol  our 
flaberles.  History  has  shown  that  Ruaslan 
conquests  begin  with  their  talcing  one  slice 
at  a  time  and  not  quitting  until  they  have 
taken  everything. 

These  fish  are  of  vital  Importance  eco- 
nomically to  the  citizens  of  Washington. 
They  are  Indigenous  to  our  shores  and  right- 
fully ours  to  be  used  In  the  betterment  of 
our  own  fisheries. 

Now  there/ore  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Seattle  Poggle  Club  go  on  record  endorsing 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  establishing  a  12  mile  terri- 
torial limit  for  fishery  purposes,  and  be  it 

Further  resolved,  We  request  the  Federal 
Government  to  as  soon  as  possible  Imple- 
ment the  1858  Geneva  Convention  on  fish- 
ing and  conservation  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  high  seas  which  will  allow  us  to  estab- 
lish conservation  zones  for  the  protection  of 
our  fisheries,  contiguous  to  the  12  mile 
limit. 

Sincerely. 

Ben  Randolph. 

President 


FOREIGN  TAX  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President, 'John 
J.  Stemple,  Peru  thanks  you."  These 
are  the  final  words  I  read  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial of  the  Commercial  Information 
Bulletin,  a  weekly  published  in  Lima, 
Peru.  These  words  are  significant.  They 
are  significant  because  Mr.  Stemple  is 
the  head  of  the  AID-supported  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  foreign  tax  assistance 
team  in  Peru. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Stemple  win  the  edi- 
torial thanks  of  this  Peruvian  publica- 
tion, but  his  smiling  face  was  reproduced 
full  size  on  its  cover.  I  would  like  to  read 
in  part  the  editorial  entitled  "Honor  for 
Merit,"  because  it  shows  the  appreciation 
of  one  Latin  American  country  for  what 
the  United  States  is  contributing  as  a 
partner  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  says: 

This  week  our  cover  is  honored  with  the 
friendly  face  of  an  American.  John  J.  Stem- 
ple, who  has  dedicated  his  entire  time  in 
Peru  as  chief  of  the  U.S.  tax  mission  sent  by 
AID  (Alliance  for  Progress)  to  help  our  tax 
system  to  be — through  the  ordering  process 
which  It  deserves — within  reach  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  man  on  the  street. 

Working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Peru- 
viana, Stemple.  besides  winning  the  friend- 
ship of  those  around  him.  has  set  strict 
work  guidelines  for  himself,  often  taking 
his  free  time  and  weekends  together  with  his 


team    of    U.S..    experts    to    discuss    matters 
which  interested  our   naticn.  Peru. 

The  case  I  haye  mentioned  could  be 
repeated,  I  am  suje,  in  many  of  the  other 
15  Latin  Amerlctn  countries  currently 
receiving  assistarice  through  tax  teams, 
such  as  the  one  lieaded  by  Mr.  Stemple. 
I  believe  the  story  is  worthy  of  note  for 
it  points  up  several  things.  First,  that 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment within  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  innscpving  and 
modernizing  Laliti  America  tax  systems, 
with  resultant  increases  in  national  rev- 
enue. In  addition,  it  shows  that  not 
only  are  the.se  joint  efforts  bearing  fruit, 
but  that  in  the  pnocess  our  contributions 
are  appreciated  to  the  point  that  indi- 
vidual representatives  of  our  country  are 
singled  out  for  their  excellence  of  work 
and   fostering   international  friendship. 

High  on  the  list  of  requirements  for 
economic  and  soctel  development  at  Pun- 
ta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  when  hemispheric 
leaders,  under  17.3.  leadership  created  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  on  August  17,  1961. 
was  "the  more  eflfective.  rational  and 
equitable  mobilization  and  u.se  of  finan- 
cial resources  through  the  reform  of  tax 
structures,  includUng  fair  and  adequate 
taxation  of  large  income  and  real  estate." 

Before  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  had  givtn  only  sporadic  con- 
sideration to  tax  reform.  The  Charter 
defined  it  as  one  of  the  12  principal  goals 
of  the  Alliance  program,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion a  general  effcrt  to  achieve  it. 

Progress  in  the  major  areas  of  develop- 
ment— agricultui-f,  health,  housing,  edu- 
cation, industry,  and  transportation — is 
dependent  on  heavy  financial  contribu- 
tions by  the  less  developed  Alliance  na- 
tions. As  we  know,  the  Alliance  origi- 
nally called  for  a  program  costing  $100 
billion  of  which  Latin  American  coun- 
tries would  contribute  80  percent  from 
diverse  resources.  That  their  record  in 
this  sense  has  been  good  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  large  part  to  improved  fiscal 
policies  and  increased  tax  revenues. 
Self-help  of  this  nature  is  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent in  the  development  process. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  south  realize  this, 
and  are  well  awnre  that,  as  President 
Johnson  said : 

Those  who  do  noli  fulfill  their  commitments 
to  help  themseli^s  cannot  expect  help 
from  us. 


A  statement  by  President  Eduardo 
Frei  Montalva.  of  Chile,  sums  up  this 
concept  of  self-help: 

TTie  principal  alnB  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, as  It  was  conceived  in  Punta  del  Este,  is 
to  assist  in  the  aconomlc  development  of 
Latin  American  comntrles.  But  to  do  this, 
it  Is  necessary  that  Latin  American  countries 
themselves  malce  bealc  changes  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  orders. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  can  demon- 
strate positive  achievement  both  in  the 
physical  sphere  Bnd  in  changing  atti- 
tudes. We  have  aeen  that  a  major  objec- 
tive— a  2.5-perceet  growth  in  gross  na- 
tional product — has  been  achieved  in 
Latin  America  aa  a  whole  for  1964  and 
1965.  In  these  same  years,  working  on 
foundations  laid  In  the  first  years  of  the 
Alliance,    countless    other    accomplish- 


ments can  be  cited.  Permit  me  to  remind 
you  of  just  a  few :  7,000  miles  of  road  have 
been  improved;  130.000  dwelling  units 
have  been  built;  1  million  students  are 
occupying  new  classrooms;  450  new 
health  facilities  have  been  constructed; 
450,000  farmers  have  received  agricul- 
tural credits  totaling  $250  million;  and 
530,000  kilowatts  of  electrical  power  have 
been  added.  Statistics  tend  to  be  cold 
and  boring,  and,  as  we  know,  often  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Furthermore,  I  do 
not  wish  to  imply  by  these  figures  that 
the  basic  problems  which  gave  birth  to 
our  Alliance  have  been  solved.  Far 
from  it. 

But  we  have  made  a  remarkable  stait. 
and  as  an  editorialist  in  San  Salvador'.s 
La  Prensa  Grafica  recently  pointed  out: 

What  would  have  happened  if  5  years  ago 
the  Charter  ol  Punta  del  Este  had  not  Ijeca 
signed? 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  Latin  American  develop- 
ment through  the  alliance  is  the  jointly 
sponsored  AID-IRS  foreign  tax  assist- 
ance program.  Through  the  counsel  of 
some  50  specially  recruited  U.S.  tax  ex- 
perts working  with  their  Latin  counter- 
parts, significant  strides  have  been  made 
toward  modernizing  and  strengthening 
tax  administration — examination  of  tax 
returns,  collections  of  taxes,  taxpayer 
education  and  assistance,  training,  or- 
ganization, and  enforcement.  Unlike 
former  programs,  these  aim  at  institu- 
tionalizing tax  reforms  and  improve- 
ments, so  that  when  our  experts  leave  in 
a  few  years  the  organizations  they  have 
helped  to  develop  will  endure  as  a  con- 
tinuing way  of  life  for  both  tax  officials 
and  the  taxpayer  community. 

In  the  less  than  2  years  that  the  tax 
assistance  program  has  been  underway 
in  Latin  America,  advisers  have  helped 
officials  solve  a  host  of  problems. 

In  general,  taxpayers  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  not  had  an  easy  time.  All  filing 
of  returns  is  done  in  person,  and  mu.st 
be  verified  prior  to  acceptance.  Thi.s 
has  often  meant  standing  in  intermin- 
able lines  for  verification,  payment,  and 
final  filing.  Numerous  copies  of  returns 
had  to  be  filed. 

Solutions  to  these  and  many  other 
problems  Inherent  In  oftentimes  archaic 
systems  are  being  sparked  by  the  Amer- 
ican tax  teams.  For  example,  public 
facilities,  such  as  banks  and  schools  are 
now  being  used  for  the  first  time  to  help 
distribute  tax  forms.  The  number  of 
locations  for  filing  has  been  increased 
and  filing  and  collection  places  have 
been  centralized.  Furthermore,  sy.-;- 
tematic  information  programs  have  been 
developed  using  press,  radio,  TV,  and 
posters.  Formerly  there  had  been  no 
practical  method  for  informing  taxpay- 
ers of  their  obligations  and  how  to  com- 
ply with  them. 

A  major  part  of  these  programs  is 
dedicated  to  promoting  attitudes  which 
will  lead  to  mutual  confidence  and  gen- 
erate rising  levels  of  equitable  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  tax  laws  by 
officials,  and  voluntary  compliance  by 
taxpayers. . 

As  a  minimum,  all  tax  programs  in- 
clude concentrated  attention  on  return.s 
filing  and  tax  collection  procedures  and 
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programs  dealing  with  the  audit  of  tax 
returns.  In  addition  tax  modernization 
may  include  taxpayer  assistance  and 
education;  training  tax  managers  and 
technicians:  system  and  organizational 
analyses;  internal  audit  and  security; 
real  property  tax  administration:  and 
automatic  data  processing. 

The  foreign  tax  assistance  proj;ram  is 
a  two-sided  coin.  On  the  one  side  we 
liave  on-site  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
host  country,  while  on  the  other  we  find 
training  and  orientation  of  host  countrj' 
tax  officials  in  the  United  States. 

On-.'=ite  assistance  is  accomplished  by 
the  team  of  advisers  who  live  and  work 
in  the  foreign  country.  Training  takes 
fAO  forms:  special  courses  on  basic  tax 
administration  offered  to  groups  of  offi- 
cials in  the  United  States:  and  courses 
designed  for  individual  tax  officials  with 
special  interests.  A  new  approach  is 
through  mobile  audit  training  teams  who 
provide  on-site  intensive  training  to  rev- 
enue agents.  To  date  more  than  100 
South  and  Central  American  tax  officials 
have  received  training  in  the  United 
States. 

Recently  tax  directors  from  15  Alliance 
countries  had  the  opportunity  to  consult 
e.xtensively  with  AID  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  and  U.S.  tax  siiecialists  in 
Washmgton.  San  Francisco,  and  Atlanta. 
They  saw  our  tax  system  in  full  opera- 
tion in  all  its  major  aspects.  Hopefully. 
they  will  apply  much  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  to  the  development  of 
more  efficient  systems  of  taxation  in 
their  own  countries. 

The  accomplishments  to  date  of  these 
various  programs  have  been  most  heart- 
ening. Although  lack  of  data  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  basic  problem  in  evaluat- 
ing effectiveness,  the  institution  of  new 
reporting  systems  is  proving  a  booii  for 
collecting  evidence  of  progress. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  tax  col- 
lections directly  traceable  to  tax  reform. 
For  example,  in  Costa  Rica  total  tax 
revenue  collections  jumped  fi-om  $50.5 
million  in  1963  to  ?65.2  million  in  1965. 
D'jring  the  same  period  the  following 
aains  were  noted  for  these  countries; 
EI  Salvador:  $66.2  million  to  $84.9  mil- 
lion; Nicaiagua:  ,S19  to  $32.9  million; 
Panama:  $55  million  to  S70  million; 
Paraguay:  $30  million  to  $42,2  million; 
Ecuador:  $132.9  million  to  $191.3  mil- 
lion. I  cite  these  examples  merely  to  in- 
Q:cate  the  general  trend  of  increased 
revenues. 

In  specific  aieas  of  improvement,  Pan- 
ama increased  collections  of  delinquent 
taxes  by  130  percent  in  1965.  Panama 
a'.so  reports  that  of  the  almost  $10.5  mil- 
lion increase  in  re%-enue  in  1965.  over  $6 
million  was  attributable  directly  to  tax 
reform  and  impioved  tax  administra- 
tion. 

Through  widespiead  publicity  and  tax- 
payer a.ssistancc  programs,  Ecuador 
boosted  the  number  of  income  tax  re- 
turns filed  during  1965  to  60,000  from 
27.000  in  the  preceding  year. 

Chile,  one  of  the  first  Latin  American 
nations  to  institute  comprehensive  tax 
'cform.  boasts  an  outstanding  record. 
Examinations  and  investigations  of  tax 
returns  increased  assessments  from  37 
million  escudos  in  1962  to  more  than  225 
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million  in  1965.  Tu'o  taxpayers  are  serv- 
ing sentences  for  tax  fraud,  and  prosecu- 
tion is  being  developed  in  the  cases  of 
27  other  taxpayers  charged  with  willful 
evasion  of  tax,  Chile  has  trained  more 
than  2.3C0  technical  ar-d  supervisory  em- 
ployees and  higher  level  officials.  She 
has  offered  training  aid  to  her  neiglibors 
in  keeiJing  with  the  new  emphasis  with- 
in the  Alhance  on  mutual  assistance. 

In  Peru,  a  pilot  delinquent  retuiTi  pro- 
gram started  in  1965  has  already  pro- 
duced more  than  1.400  delinquent  tax 
returns  involving  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars.  This  astounding  accomplish- 
ment has  been  the  result  of  the  work 
of  just  six  employees. 

In  Uruguay  as.set.s  of  three  business- 
men have  been  seized  by  local  tax  offi- 
cials to  satisfy  long  overdue  tax  obliga- 
tions. Resultant  publicly  is  helping 
stimulate  widespread  overdue  payments 
by  other  delinquent  taxpayei's, 

Colombia  is  successfully  utilizing  elec- 
tronic computer  equipment  in  tax  ad- 
ministration. A  master  file  is  now  on 
magnetic  tape  and  registers  of  accurate 
taxpayer  accounts,  disclosing  assess- 
ments, credits,  and  balances  have  already 
been  issued. 

This  progress  can  be  traced  in  large 
part  to  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
Latin  tax  officials  that  reform  is  essen- 
tial to  development.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment. Dr.  Antonio  Lopez  Aguado,  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Argentine  General  Tax 
Bureau  said: 

Tlie  most  equitable  way  for  a  nation  to 
raise  public  funds  for  economic  and  soci.aJ 
development  ih  through  tiie  income  tax. 

Dr.  Lopez  studied  the  U.S.  tax  system 
during  a  recent  tour  of  our  countiw. 

The  office  headed  by  Dr.  Lopez  is  re- 
ceiving technical  assistance  from  a  U.S. 
IRS  tax  team.  In  1965  his  office  collected 
80  percent  more  in  taxes  than  in  the 
previous  year.  According  to  a  recent 
study  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  income  taxes,  which  generally 
make  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  more 
equitable,  now  supply  more  tlian  36  per- 
cent of  total  collection.s  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can poverimients. 

These  are  just  a  ^ew  examples  of  prog- 
ress to  date.  We  can  safely  as.sume  thr.t 
by  the  end  pf  1966  suclr  tangible  indi- 
cators of  prqgress  will  have  been  multi- 
plied many  times. 

The  challenge  which  our  advisers  face 
in  their  everyciay  efforts  to  assist  their 
counterpa/ts  is  tremendous  and  calls  for 
unu.^ual  maturity,  resourcefulness,  imag- 
ination, and  ability  to  work  with  othnrs 
while  adjusting  in  a  developing  country 
enviroimitnt.  The  basic  task  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  because  it  involves 
chaiigc — a  change  which  Ls  at  once  deep 
and  widespread  and  which  directly 
afi'ects  individuals  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
in  all  social  stations. 

It  would  be  less  than  fair  if  I  were  to 
leave  you  with  the  impression  that  tax 
i-ef  orm  in  Latin  America  has  no  problems. 
There  have  been,  and  there  continue  to 
be  major  stumbling  blocks. 

Inertia,  complicated  by  resistance  from 
vested  interests,  both  public  and  private, 
has  constituted  a  major  barrier.  A  se- 
rious shortage  of  trained  managers  and 
technicians  is  a  second  factor.     The  po- 


litical climate  and  government  employ- 
ment practices  are  other  limiting  factors. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  degree  to 
which  basic  attitude  changes  can  be  ac- 
complished depends  on  the  will  and  deter- 
mination of  the  developing  countries  to 
move.  Tills  will  and  determination  does 
exist  and  becomes  stronger  with  each 
passing  day.  A  recent  development 
demonstrates  this  growing  intere.'^t  in 
self-help  tax  refoi-m  measures. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Inter- 
Ameiican  Association  of  Tax  Collectors 
hp.s  been  proposed,  with  the  objective  of 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  reforms 
r.nd  modcnrizing  tax  systems  in  the 
hemisphere.  A  special  commission  made 
up  of  i-eprcsenta fives  from  Chile,  the 
United  States.  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
Uruguay  will  meet  this  fall  in  Santiago. 
Chile,  to  plan  the  structure  of  such  an 
association  and  draft  its  constitution. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  new  organi- 
zation is  to  establish  a  permanent  center 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experi- 
ences concerned  with  the  modeiTiization 
of  tax  systems  in  line  with  the  self-help 
principles  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  am  sure  that  with  such  forward 
looking  programs  as  I  have  mentioned 
today,  and  continued  cooperative  efforts 
based  on  development  of  human  and 
physical  resources  the  all  important  tax 
reform,  inspired  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will,  in  time,  produce  a  new 
foi-m  of  .social  justice  in  Latin  Ameiica. 
To  refer  again  to  that  well-worn  but 
none  the  less  true  refrain.  I  would  .say 
that  it  is  not  only  our  obligation  but  in 
this  case  a  pleasure  to  do  our  best  to 
•'help  those  who  help  themselves.'" 

Our  Latin  American  partners  in  this 
hemispheric  effort  have  made  an  auspi- 
cious start  toward  guaranteeing  that  the 
inevitable  taxes  fall  more  justly  and 
equitably  than  before  on  those  who  have 
to  pay  them.  I  for  one.  firmly  believe 
that  these  efforts  and  our  technical  ad- 
vice in  supporting  them  de.se rve  congrat- 
ulations and  merit  our  full  and  continu- 
ing support. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  LEGISLA- 
TION SHOULD  COME  UP  ON  FLOOR 
OF  HOUSE  TODAY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  happy  day  for  me  as  well  as  my 
many  colleagues  who  have  cosponsored 
my  bill  to  make  the  school  milk  program 
permanent.       A  revised  version  of  this 
legislation  should  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  as  one  section 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Action  on  this  proposal  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  is  important  to  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, which  otherwise  will  expire  next 
June  30.  After  House  passage  the  bill 
probably  will  go  to  conference  where  dif- 
ferences  betv.  een  the  House  and  Senate 
ver.sioirs  will  be  ironed  out.  These  dif- 
ferences are  not  substantial.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  they  can  be  quickly  resolved. 

When  Congress  gives  its  final  approval, 
the  program  will  be  operative  through 
fiscal  1970.  with  appropriations  ceilings 
gradually  increasing  to  a  top  of  $120  mil- 
hon.  This  will  help  the  Nation's  school- 
children, who  will  continue  to    receive  a 
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Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
the  mflk  they  purchase  at  school.  It  will 
help  the  farmer  by  removing  milk  that 
would  otherwise  be  sold  at  surplus  prices 
from  the  market.  And  It  will  do  all  this 
at  little  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  for  milk 
purchased  under  the  school  milk  program 
will  not  have  to  be  purchased  and  stored 
at  Government  expense  under  the  price 
support  program. 


LABOR   DAY   MASS   AT   SHRINE   OF 
THE  SACRED  HEART 

Mr.  MOITOALE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  decade  of  years  ago.  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  of  Washington, 
Patrick  A.  CBoyle.  D.D.,  Invited  the 
leaders  of  labor,  management,  and  gov- 
ernment to  Join  him  in  a  solemn  prayer 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  ask  His  divine 
guidance  on  the  Nation  and  its  citizens 
and  His  blessing  on  all  who  shared  a 
common  goal.  On  September  5  of  this 
year.  Labor  Day,  the  14th  annuiil  ob- 
servance will  be  held  at  the  Shrine  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Church.  16th  Street  and 
Park  Road  NW.,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
l^shop  of  Washington  will  preside  at 
this  mass;  the  Most  Reverend  Edward  J. 
Herrmann,  DJD.,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
WasMngton,  will  offer  the  Mass,  and  the 
Most  Reverend  Peter  L.  Gerety,  DX>., 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Portland,  ]VIaine, 
will  deliver  the  sermon.  Invitations  have 
been  extended  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Washington  to  all  the  leaders  of  gov- 
emnaent,  to  the  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body,  to  the  leaders  of  labor  who 
are  centered  in  Washington,  and  to  all 
who  are  prominent  In  the  area  of  man- 
agement. 

Following  the  ceremony  in  the  church, 
a  wreath  will  be  placed  at  the  statue  of 
His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Oibbons, 
late  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
which  stands  in  a  small  park  immediate- 
ly adjacent  to  Sacred  Heart  Church. 
This  wreath  will  be  placed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Turner,  president  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  of  the  Greater  Metropolitan 
Area,  who  will  then  addre.ss  the  audience 
in  the  name  of  organized  labor. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  this  tribute  be 
paid  to  the  late  Cardinal  Gibbons.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  and  the  early  part 
of  the  20th  century,  the  laboring  men 
of  this  country  were  stniggling  to  or- 
ganize themselves  into  associations  and 
unions  which  would  further  their  inter- 
ests and  provide  them  with  some  bar- 
gaining rights.  Because  of  the  hostility 
at  that  time  of  some  of  the  employers, 
these  newly  established  labor  organiza- 
tion,s,  such  as  Knights  of  Labor,  were 
secret  in  character  and.  as  such,  caused 
some  suspicion  on  the  part  of  various 
churchmen.  Events  in  a  neighboring 
country  led  the  leaders  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations to  fear  that  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  might  be  in- 
terdicted by  the  church.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Archbishop  Gibbons,  later  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  raised 
his  voice  In  favor  of  the  laboring  man 
and  his  rights,  counseled  the  leaders  of 
the  labor  movement  and  made  known  to 
the  authorities  of  the  church  In  Rome  his 
concern  for  both  the  men  and  the  move- 


ment. It  was  his  intervention,  more  than 
any  other  slngl*  factor,  that  gave  the 
new  labor  movement  status  in  this  coun- 
try. His  Eminence  of  Baltimore  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  true  friend  of  the  la- 
boring man,  a  great  citizen,  and  an  even 
greater  churchman. 

I  am  delighted  on  this  occasion  to  bring 
this  distinguished  ceremony  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  S«nate.  In  the  years  that 
have  passed.  labor,  management,  and 
government  have  prospered  in  this  coun- 
try. The  system  of  free  enterprise  has 
been  tried  and  tested  over  and  over  again. 
Bargaining  teams  of  management  and 
labor  have  met  on  countless  occasions 
and  have  come  to  decisions  that  were 
beneficial  to  &1\  parties  concerned.  No- 
where else  In  tiie  world  has  there  been 
such  progress,  such  freedom,  such  pros- 
perity shared  by  all.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
pause  on  La.bor  Day  to  give  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Fatlier  and  to  ask  His  guid- 
ance again  for  the  years  and  the  tasks 
that  lie  ahead.  Certainly,  one  fine  way 
to  do  this  is  to  join  the  Archbishop  of 
Washington  by  accepting  his  invitation 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  14th 
annual  Labor  D»y  mass  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 5. 

Last  year,  th«  distinguished  Chaplain 
of  the  U.S.  Semite  assisted  at  the  cele- 
bration. Following  the  observance,  he 
wrote  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
FHiblic  press  and  gives  voice  to  his  im- 
pressions of  tills  splendid  occasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Lorrv  Labor  Spire 

.By    Dr     F7P(!erk-k    Brown    Harris.    Chaplain. 
U.S.  Senate) 

September  s  anrual  I«»bor  Dny  which  was 
.<;et  up  as  an  alter  where  the  cause  of  the 
toiling  millions  tt  this  free  land  could  be 
sanctified  and  glori&ed,  haa  largely  degen- 
erated into  a  mania  for  miles  and-  speed 
where  lei.sure-mad  niultlludes  burn  up  the 
roads,  Invade  tha  resorts,  and  end  up  with  a 
hectic  race  hnir.a. 

Any  meaningful  remembrance  of  the  day 
set  aside  to  empfcaslze  the  vital  significance 
of  honest  latwr  la  the  pattern  of  the  Repub- 
lic's life  might  well  bring  to  mind  the  child- 
hood question,  'Here  are  the  people  but 
where  Is  the  steeple?  " 

A  spectacular  yet  devout  reply  to  that 
query.  In  a  fittiag  observance  of  Labor  Day 
1965.  is  glimpse<l  In  an  inspiring  steeple 
emphasis"  in  on#  of  the  Capital  City's  most 
magnificent  edifices.  The  Shrine  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  a  dream  of  Byzantine  loveUnes.^;  Here 
on  Liibor  Day  a  secular  holiday  was  trans- 
formed into  a  holy  day,  as  there  leaped  to 
the  sky  a  spiritual  Spire  tall  enough  to  be 
a  heavenly  vislorj  to  ail  Americans  who  have 
e5-es  to  see  On  this  occasion,  brilliant  with 
the  impfessive  liturgy  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
there  was  procl»lmed  a  pertinent  message 
freighted  with  tfeep  concern  for  the  vital 
questions  that  i»ve  to  do  with  the  compli- 
cated relationships  of  labor  and  managenient 

Wliat  a  setting  it  .»U  was  for  so  solemn  a 
w;tness!  At  the,  very  portal  of  tliis  impos- 
ing edifice  standt  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
statues  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Free  World 
It  Is  the  broodiag  figure  of  a  great  religious 
leader,  a  dedlcatad  American,  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  who  iims  a  prophet  of  the  right- 
ful place  of  ih*  toilers  m  the  expanding 
economy  of  this  Vita!  experiment  in  freedom. 


Following  the  church  service,  at  the  feet  -  f 
this  great  servant  of  God  and  of  man,  on  this 
day  dedicated  to  St.  Joeeph,  the  workman  a 
reverent  crowd  gnthered  around  the  sculp- 
tured Utceness  of  the  beloved  cardinal  as  if 
wailing  for  his  benediction. 

Prom  the  high  pulpit  of  the  sanctuary 
the  sermon,  was  brought  by  an  outstanding 
theologian  and  a  searching  preacher.  Rever- 
end John  C.  Seiner,  of  Catholic  tJnlversity. 
He  spoke  with  all  the  riches  of  the  pa/t 
and  with  a  compelling  sense  of  the  relevance 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  problems  of  tiiis 
voica.nic  day.  Frankly,  he  faced  the  charge 
so  often  made  in  the  glare  of  the  false  lights 
of  a  materialistic  day  that  on  the  stage  of  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  no  longer  relevant.  This  un- 
ashamed apostle  of  the  Carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth forcefully  presented  the  mission  of  the 
church  in  the  surging  light  of  today.  He 
made  it  uneqtiivocally  plain  that  its  ob- 
jective is  to  train  men  and  women  to  toil 
in  these  fields  of  time  In  the  sense  of  the 
eternal.  This  proclalmer  of  the  unciiang- 
ing  gospel  nnade  that  great  throng  vivicliy 
aware  that  the  Christ,  exalted  In  the  Sacr,;- 
mental  Mass.  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  v  ho 
really  heed  his  call — Follow  Me — is  the  one 
hope  of  mankind  and  that  the  world  Is  not 
through  with  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  througti 
without  Him! 

The  other  prophetic  voice  from  tliat  high 
pulpit  was  that  of  the  Most  Reverend  Putnclc 
A.  O'Boyle,  archlblshop  of  Washington,  who 
presided.  To  that  Labor  Day  throng  he  tied 
the  relevance  of  the  Christian  message  to  the 
practical  problems  of  wages,  housing,  anci 
education  for  those  now  shut  out  of  i.hp 
plenty  of  our  aflBuent  society.  He  made  clear 
that  the  essential  relationship  of  what  is 
labeled  management,  and  what  is  referrea 
to  as  labor.  Is  becoming  more  and  more  as  it 
should  be.  a  cooperative  partnership  of  all 
who  toil,  whether  the  worker  directs  from  an 
office   or   lifts   bricks   for   rising  wall.';. 

And  now  for  a  moment  let  us  listen  to  the 
Undersecretary  of  Labor  for  the  United 
States,  Honorable  John  F.  Kenning,  a  de- 
voted church  layman,  as  he  addressed  the 
large  group  surrounding  the  statue  of  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons.  We  can  capture  but  a  few 
sentences  from  a  message  rich  In  Its  dlEcern- 
n>ent  of  uulon  labor's  attitude  to  today's 
global  struggle  between  Christ  and  anti- 
Christ:  "Democracy  and  dictatorship  stnig- 
gle  to  the  death  in  today's  world.  Labor 
unionism  and  slavery  share  no  common 
hopes,  no  common  values,  no  common  des- 
tiny. American  labor  struck  at  slavery  when 
It  gave  instant  endorsement  to  the  action  of 
President  Johnson  in  the  Dominican  Repub'ic 
and  Viet  Nam.  The  program  of  labor  m 
Latin  America  and  Africa  In  an  age  of  chan.pe 
offers  the  enduring  values  of  soci.Tl  dcm-h- 
racy  and  political  freedom.  Here  at  home 
American  labor  is  today  sharing,  ir.  the  n;u'.: 
dramatic  era  of  social  advance  in  the  nation  - 
history.  American  labor  acts  on  the  con\ic- 
tion  that  humanity  deserves  a  society  of 
economic  abundance,  social  equality,  and 
political  liberty." 

In  this  high  hour  all  that  wa.s  ut'ered 
Inside  Tlie  Shrine,  and  outside  can  well  be 
summed  up  in  Henry  Van  Dyke's  lines: 


"This  is  the  gospel  of  labor: 
Ring  it.  ye  bells  of  the  kirk— 
The  Lord  of  love  left  his  home 
To  dwell  with  the  men  who  work. 


ibove 


ROGER     STEVENS     AND     THE 
NATIONAL  ARTS  ENDOWMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Roger  St.- 
vens  and  the  whole  National  Arts  En- 
dowment deserve  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  excellent  job  they  have  done  in  li.^ 
endowment's  short  life.  In  fact,  they 
have  already  gone  beyond  the  expecta- 


tions of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
worked  on  the  legislation  setting  up  the 
National  Arts  Endowment. 

The  most  telling  compliment  to  their 
work  is  that  prior  to  1965,  when  the  en- 
ab'iiig  legislation  was  passed,  there  were 
only  17  State  arts  agencies.  Today  there 
is  an  arts  agency  in  every  State  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Vii-ETin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Howard  Taubman  in  today's  New 
York  Times  attesting  to  their  good  work 
be  inserted  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

.\l>VENTVRESOME    COURSE — ARTS    ENDOWMENT'S 

Bou),  New  Grants  Show  a  Willingness  To 

T^KE  CHANCES 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 
I:  is  too  early  to  assess  the  uUimat*  value 
c;  all  the  grants  that  have  been  made  by 
the  National  Arts  Endowment,  but  it  Is  not  a 
ba  too  soon  to  commend  Its  chairman,  Roger 
L  Stevens,  and  his  advisers,  the  members  of 
the  National  Arts  Council,  for  their  energy 
InA  breadth  of  vision.  The  endowment  is 
confounding  the  Cassandras  who  glumly 
p:ophe.sied  that  public  funds  would  be  spent 
on  cautious  principles  and  unadventurous 
programs.  The  reverse  has  been  true.  The 
er.dowment  has  taken  chances,  brought  quick 
hc.p  to  worthwhile  institutions  in  mortal 
diRBcr.  been  hospitable  to  new  ideas  and  to 
fresh  approaches  and  has  been  alert  to  tlie 
needs  of  the  creators  as  well  as  to  the  per- 
iorming  artists. 

Seldom  has  a  new  government  program,  es- 
pecially one  so  beset  with  possible  booby 
traps,  been  Implemented  with  so  much  Imag- 
:n:ition  and  dispatch. 

The  arts  endowment  has  elected  to  sup- 
wrt  a  multiplicity  of  ventures  In  all  the 
,'_-ts  since  It  was  approved  less  than  12  months 
j.go  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  received  its 
Uiitial  appropriation.  .Some  of  these  ven- 
tures no  doubt  will  misfire  or  spvitter  like 
»et  squids.  But  even  the  great  foundations 
l:Se  the  Ford  and  the  Rockefeller,  with  all 
their  preparatory  staff  work,  have  backed 
some  egregious  lemons. 

What  Is  pjM^lcularly  notable  about  the 
;;:test  grant/^nounced  this  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  theirwide  range  of  Interests,  Is  how 
speedily  and  shrewdly  Mr.  Stevens  and  the 
.'ills  Council  had  adapted  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  administering  a  government  pro- 
gram in  the  .trts, 

A    PRACTIC.M-    MANEUVER 

Tfiey  clearly  learned  something  from  the 
w,iy  in  which  Congress  last  spring  handled 
their  budget  requests  and  also  from  the 
methods  of  their  sister  group,  the  National 
Humanities  Endowment.  In  both  cases,  be- 
quests were  reduced  because  substantial 
sums  of  the  previous  year's  appropriation 
hid  not  yet  been  disbursed  or  allocated. 
The  Humanities  Endowment  was  cut  to  $2- 
million  because  it  had  an  undistributed  $2.5- 
miihon.  It  availed  not  to  argue  that  plans 
for  the  use  of  the  unspent  $2.5-mllHon  were 
well  advanced. 

Obviously,  the  arts  endowment  Intends  to 
avoid  such  mistakes.  Some  months  ago  it 
enrmarked  up  to  $500,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  laboratory  theaters  in  three  cities 
in  cooperation  with  the  OflRce  of  Education. 
But  there  has  been  time  to  set  up  only  two — 
Providence  and  In  New  Orleans,  About 
t!65,000  remained  unallocated. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  a  third  project  to 
come  to  fruition,  which  might  take  another 
year,  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  Arts  Council  de- 
cided to  help  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  and  the  National  Repertory  Theater 


Immediately.     Both   groups   are  deeply   in- 
volved In  educational  activities  and  deserve 

support. 

Ttie  Shakespeare  Festival  guided  by  the 
fiery  Joseph  Papp.  who  rightly  thinks  that 
nothing  in  the  arts  is  too  good  for  the 
humblest  audience,  will  receive  an  emer- 
gency matching  grant  of  $100,000.  It  will 
thus  be  able  to  carry  out  commitments 
thrjughout  the  city  that  It  might  have  had 
to  cancel  or  curtail. 

The  National  Repertory  Tlieat^r,  which 
tours  a  number  of  plays  of  high  quality 
across  the  land  each  season,  will  receive  a 
matching  grant  of  $75,000.  As  a  result,  it 
wiU  be  able  to  broaden  its  program  for  stu- 
dents, which  Includes  half-price  tickets  for 
groups  of  10  or  more  as  well  as  afternoon 
seminars  and  specially  prepared  material  for 
classroom  use. 

The  accent  In  both  grant*  Is  the  potential 
educational  value  of  the  activities  of  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  and  the  Na- 
tional Repertory  Theater.  The  truth  Is  that 
both  organizations  need  financial  support  if 
they  are  to  carry  on  to  the  limits  of  their 
capacities.  The  arts  endowment  Is  wise  to 
respond  to  the  basic  need. 

There  have  been  other  examples,  some 
widelv  publicized  and  some  hardly  noticed, 
of  tlie  endowment's  flexibility  in  meeting 
crticial  situations. 

MEETING   AN    EMERGENCY 

One  such  incident  Involved  an  ambitious 
production  of  Schoenberg's  opera,  "Moses 
and  Aaron,"  which  was  being  prepared  last 
spring  by  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  The 
production  ran  into  a  financial  crisis  and  Mr. 
Stevens  was  approached  in  desperation.  He 
polled  the  Arts  Council  by  telephone  and 
within  a  few  hours  was  able  to  offer  a  match- 
ing grant.  The  production  of  the  opera, 
through  postponed  to  the  fall,  was  thus  as- 
sured. 

To  judge  by  the  scope  of  the  latest  grants, 
which  cover  educational  television,  opera, 
theater,  creative  writing,  chamber  music  and 
the  visual  arts,  there  Is  no  lack  of  projects 
for  the  arts  endowment  to  espouse.  Early 
fears  were  expressed  that  the  Government, 
seeminglv  in  competition  with  the  founda- 
tlnns,  would  run  out  of  worthy  programs  and 
activities  to  support. 

These  fears  turn  out  be  Illusory.  Tliere 
are  vast  areas  In  this  country  and  huge  pub- 
lics with  only  the  most  rudimentary  experi- 
ence in  the  arts.  As  they  learn  to  know  the 
enchantment  and  the  power  of  the  arts  they 
will  ask  for  more  and  better  things,  and 
there  will  be  unlimited  room  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  foundations  and  private  ent*r- 
jirise  to  make  salient  contributions 


political  or  social  well-being  of  an  American 
community. 

Since  when  did  the  United  Nations  acquire 
jurisdiction  over  Guam?  Under  what  au- 
thority doee  the  world  body  exerclBC  control 
over  American  citizens? 

It  seems  odd  that  our  spokesmen  in  the 
United  Nations  would  take  the  trouble  to 
defend  the  use  of  Guam  as  a  military  base. 
The  US.  Government  has  every  right  to 
titilize  Guam  in  any  way  it  deems  proper  In 
the  conduct  of  war.  Guam,  after  all.  Is  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  whatever  Is  good 
for  the  cotuitry  must  necessarily  be  good  for 
Guam 

It  Is  true  that  Guam  does  not  possess  do- 
litical  autonomy  as  states  of  the  union  have, 
but  whatever  political  deficiencies  there  are. 
they  are  the  problems  that  must  be  resolved 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  no  one  else. 

If  Guam  were  a  protectorate,  then  we  can 
see  the  U.S.  assuming  the  role  of  overseer. 
But  the  territory  has  been  under  American 
ownership  since  1898  and  its  residents  have 
been  U.S.  citizens  since  1950. 

It  is  perliaps  all  right  for  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  to  discuss  Guam — they  have 
discussed  everything  else  under  the  sun.  It 
seems— but  only  where  it  relates  to  non- 
political  matters.  The  relationship  between 
Guam  and  the  United  States  is  an  Internal 
matter,  and  the  United  Nations  Is  not  the 
forum  within  which  to  discuss  the  territory. 
We  can  see  the  United  Nations  delegates 
debating  on  the  eventual  political  status  of 
the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  and  other  man- 
dated territories.  They  legally  fall  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.N. 

But  to  include  Guam  in  such  debates  is  an 
assumption  of  authority  that  does  not  exist. 
The  United  Nations  ought  to  devote  more 
time  in  trvmg  to  solve  the  Vietnam  dilemma 
rather  than  spend  precious  time  discussing 
Guam,  a  political  Jurisdiction  over  which  It 
has  absolutely  no  authority. 

Gu.iTn's  future  must  be  determined  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  including  Guam. 
and  no  one  else. 


I  THE  U.N,  AND  GUAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  Guam's  the  Pacific  Journal  of 
August  19,  1966.  entitled  "The  U,N.  and 
Guam."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beintt  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  U.N,  and  Guam 
It  is  becoming  a  habit  for  loquacious  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  Nrttlons  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  political  status  of  Guam,  as 
If  the  territory  Is  some  sort  of  colonial  out- 
post In  the  western  Pacific. 

Guam  is  neither  a  colony  nor  a  proper 
stibject  for  discussion  In  the  U.N.  Guam  is 
an  American  community  which  happens  to 
be  situated  5,000  miles  west  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Squabbling  over  Guam  is  like  squabbling 
over  Santa  Monica  or  Oahu.  The  Unit«d 
Nations  simply  has  no  buslne'*  discussing  the 


ARMY  CORPS  PLEADS  BUDGET  LIM- 
ITATIONS AND  ■WILL  CONTINUE 
DUMPING  IN  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  on  Au- 
gust 23  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
plied to  my  numerous  pleas  to  stop 
diunping  nutrient  laden  pollution  breed- 
ing filth  into  Lake  Michigan.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  include  the  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  t>eing   no   objection,   the   letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

AuctJST23, 1966, 

Hon    Vance  Habtke, 

VS    Si-naie. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Hartke;  This  replies  to  yotxr 
recent  letter  and  telegram  concerning  the 
dlr-pasal  of  dredge  material  In  Lake  Michigan 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  ceased 
dredging  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
River,  nor  ceased  dumping  the  dredged  ma- 
terial into  Lake  Michigan.  However,  this 
particular  project  Is  due  to  be  completed  In 
less  tlKui  10  days,  after  which  dredging  will 
not  be  required'  in  the  Chicago  River  for  2 
or  more  years 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  responsible  for 
the  continued  navigability  of  rivers  and 
harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  is  vital 
to  the  economic  well  being  of  the  entire 
region.  Alternate  means  and  locations  for 
dumping  dredged  spoil  are  being  intensively 
studied  No  quick  and  easy  solutions  are 
readily  apparent  from  an  economic  or  from  a 
pollution  standpoint. 
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In  BddlUon  to  the  foregoing  Infonnatlon,  a 
STunmaxy  of  the  pollution  problem  In  the 
Great  Lakes  In  connection  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineer*  (Ircdging  activities  la  enclosed. 
The  Corpa  of  EngiQe^rs  }olaa  wlUk  other 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  In  concern 
of  pollution  problems  such  as  In  the  Great 
Lakes  and  will  continue  to  seek  every  means 
at  Its  disposal  to  preserve  our  water  re- 
sources. 

Sincerely  yours, 

w.  p.  Lebbs, 
BrlgaAier  General,  USA,  Director  of  Civil 
Worka. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  you  will 
note  that  the  Corps,  unable  to  find  alter- 
nate points  on  land  for  the  disposal  of 
the  material  collected  from  dredging  the 
north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  will 
continue  dumping — further  polluting 
Lake  Michigan— as  a  matter  of  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  incredible  to 
me  that  the  Corps  will  continue  causing 
damage  and  seriously  augment  the  pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Michigan,  which  wUl  in  the 
long  run  cost  the  Congress  and  certainly 
the  Great  LaJtes  States  millions  of  dollars 
to  rectify,  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  cer- 
tainly an  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Pollution  Control  Agency  an- 
other arm.  Yet.  one  arm  will  do  the  evil 
and  another  arm,  at  a  later  date,  will  be 
called  upon  to  save  the  soul.  The  Corps 
says  "budget  problems"  and  will  not  stop 
dumping.  Although  they  may  not  have 
to  dredge  the  nortli  branch  again  for 
2  more  years,  we  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States  are  faced  with:  the  possibility  of 
a  usable  water  shortage  in  the  future; 
threats  to  the  health  tind  welfare  of  our 
Mld'west  population;  and  the  closing  of 
our  beaches.  We  will  have  to  ask  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  undue  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  done. 

The  city  of  Chicago  and  its  sanitary 
officials  should  be  embarrassed  ithat  they 
cannot  come  up  with  an  alternative  site 
for  dumping  their  own  city's  filth. 

At  this  time  we  carmot  determine  just 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  reclaim  that 
70,000-acre  area  of  Lake  Michigan  Into 
which  as  much  as  160,000  cubic  yards  of 
filth  is  being  dumped.  We  cannot  figure 
the  cost  because  we  cannot  estimate  just 
how  rapidly  this  nutrient  laden  dredge 
material  will  explode  in  the  lake  and 
just  how  damaging  the  pollution  cycle 
it  triggers  will  be. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  ad- 
denda to  my  letter  promised  in  the  fu- 
ture to  include  the  consideration  of  pol- 
lution abatement  in  other  projects  which 
they  submit  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
A'hat  the  Corps  Is  saying  is  "now  that 
the  horse  is  stolen,  we  will  look  at  a  lock 
for  the  bam  door." 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Randolph,  discussed  the  addenda  in  re- 
marks earlier  this  afternoon.  I  appre- 
ciate his  help  for  the  Midwest  and  know 
of  his  continuing  interest  in  pollution 
abatement  and  water  reclamation. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator' Nelson,  Is  quite  concerned  with 
th's  matter  and  yesterday  sent  a  strong 
letter  to  the  Army  Corps  urging  qerlous 
rethinking  on  the  basic  Issue  of  eco- 
nomics on  dredge  material  disposal.    I 


ask  unanimous  oonsent  to  Include  his 
letter  in  the  Reco»d. 

Even  though  the  Corps  has  promised 
to  study  their  activities  this  promise 
does  not  remove  the  filth  that  the  Corps 
should  not  have  (Jumped  into  the  lake  in 
the  first  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AoctJST  30,  196«. 
Hon.  Stanltt  R.  Rssob, 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Pentagon-,  Washington,  D.C. 
Oeae  Secuetakt  R«so»:  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  with  the  mounting 
pollution  of  our  lakes  and  rivers.  One  par- 
ticular,  concern  to  me  has  been  the  pollu- 
tion of-  the  Great  Lakes,  resulting  In  the 
deterioration  and  the  serious  degradation 
of  the  southern  and  western  areas  of  Lake 
Michigan.  I  feel  strongly  that  unless  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  at  government  and  people 
throughout  the  country  work  together  In  a 
massive  effort  to  meet  and  solve  ovir  pol- 
iutlon  problem,  ws  will  be  confronted  with 
a  national  pollution  catastrophe  In  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  \nnj 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  dumping  polluted  ma- 
terial dredged  frotti  the  Chicago  river  Into 
spoils  disposal  areas  In  Lake  Michigan,  and 
that  It  Intends  to  pursue  a  similar  practice 
in  a  dredging  project  to  be  undertaken  in 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  I  also  understand 
that  this  method  Of  spoils  disposal  has  been 
followed  by  the  Corps  in  the  past  when  the 
circumstances  wera  appropriate. 

The  dredging  policy  of  the  Corps  was  of 
special  concern  to  the  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Panel  of  the  president's  Science  Advis- 
ory Committee.  18  Its  report,  '•Restoring  the 
Quality  of  Our  Environment."  relea-sed  last 
November,  the  Fanel  noted  that  the  Corps' 
concern  with  the  aavigation  effects  of  dredg- 
ing and  spoils  disposal  often  resulted  in 
substantial  adverse  effects  on  other  resources. 
It  recommended  that  decisions  concerning 
dredging  and  other  operations  anticipate 
their  Impact  on  all  resources  and  not  Just 
navigation,  anrt  tliat  resource  agencies  of  all 
levels  of  govermment  be  consulted  by  the 
Corps  In  making  these  decisions. 

As  you  know,  tte  most  effective  solution 
for  our  water  poUution  problem  ilea  in  treat- 
ing wastes  fully  before  they  are  discharged. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  some  time  before  we 
are  able  to  achle<ve  this  solution  and  the 
buildup  of  wastes  In  our  water  will  continue 
in  the  meantime.  Even  when  we  have 
achieved  this  final  solution,  however,  it  will 
have  no  effect  oa  the  great  quantities  of 
polluting  matter  which  will  have  accumu- 
lated In  our  waters.  It  is  these  accumulated 
wastes  which  are  responsible  for  any  pollut- 
ing impact  of  the  Corps  dredging  and  spoils 
disposal  practices. 

I  do  not  think  that  polluted  material 
should  be  returned  to  a  lake  or  river  once 
it  has  been  removed,  even  if  the  disposal  lo- 
c.itlon  l3  remote  from  water  Intakes.  I  feel 
that  we  must  tak.*  a  broad,  long-range  view 
of  the  pollutlonal  consequences  of  all  of  our 
activities  and  utilize  every  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  load  of  w.iste  matter  in  our  lakes 
and  rivers.  I  understand  that  the  Corps  Is 
now  reviewing  its  dredging  and  spoils  dis- 
posal practices,  atd  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  |)olluting  impact  of  these 
practices  to  be  significantly  reduced  or  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

I  have  discussed  the  Green  Bay  dredging 
project  with  representatives  of  the  Corps, 
and  they  have  inUicated  that  a  substantial 
part  of  tbe  dredged  material  will  be  dumped 
In  off-shore  spoils  disposal  areas  despite  the 
fact  that  land  dtsposal  areas  are  available 
on  the  waterfront  at  Green  Bay.  This  prac- 
tice can  only  add  to  the  worsening  pollution 


of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.    I  hope  that 
the  Corjjfi  will  revise  Its  spoils  dlsj^osal  policy 
and  utilize  the  land  disposal   areas  which 
could  be  made  available  to  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oatlobb  Nelson, 

17.5.  Senator. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICKR.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  re.'^o- 
lution  has  been  submitted  by  the  ma- 
jority policy  committee  proposing  that 
it  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  can  be  made  without 
adversely  affecting  either  our  resolve  or 
ability  to  meet  our  commitment  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  resolu- 
tion refers  to  the  reduction  of  'U.S. 
forces  permanently  stationed  in  Europe," 
and  makes  no  distinction  as  to  wliat 
kinds  of  forces  are  to  be  reduced.  Ob- 
viously, there  are  important  differences 
between  combat  forces  and  logistic  or 
support  elements.  What  does  this  reso- 
lution really  mean? 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  U.S.  logistic 
and  support  elements  in  Europe  as  we 
accommodate  our  arrangements  to  the 
French  withdrawal,  and  as  we  are  able 
to  streamliiie  certain  operations.  But 
any  suggestion  for  a  unilateral  cut  of 
American  combat  forces  in  Europe,  with 
no  quid  pro  quo  from  the  Communist 
side,  constitutes  foolish  advice  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  worthy  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Such  a 
recommendation  at  this  time  would  con- 
firm the  European  skeptics  in  then- 
claims  of  American  unreliability.  It 
plays  right  into  the  hands  of  General  de 
Gaulle.  It  would  confound  our  13  loyal 
partners  who  are  working  with  us  to  .-sur- 
mount the  crisis  precipitatvjd  by  De 
Gaulle's  eviction  notice.  Beyond  this,  we 
would  simply  be  throwing  away,  by  uni- 
lateral act,  our  bargaining  position  vis- 
a-vis the  Soviets  that  we  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  build  up. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  spon.'^ors 
of  this  resolution  lack  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  their  own  proposal.  They  are 
trying  to  ram  this  resolution  through— 
a  resolution  which  has  the  greatest  im- 
plications for  the  future  of  this  Republic 
and  of  individual  liberty — without  (j.!- 
lowing  the  long-established  procedures 
of  this  body  and  obtaining  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  the  substantive  Senate 
committees  having  jurisdiction  on  these 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  hopes  of  the  world 
for  peace  with  freedom  continue  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  a  strong  and  confident 
Atlantic  community.  The  struggle  in 
Vietnam  is  important.  But  the  North 
Atlantic  area  is  still  the  decisive  area 


and  the  requirements  of  the  NATO  de- 
terrent deserve  a  very  high  priority. 

This  resolution  of  the  majority  policy 
committee  ignores  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  continued  commitment  of  major 
U.S.  combat  forces  in  Western  Europe. 
My  concern  today  is  to  state  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  key  considerations. 

No  one  of  course  wants  to  keep  more 
combat  divisions  over  in  Europe  than  are 
needed.  On  purely  economic  grounds, 
it  would  be  very  nice  to  cut  back.  Also, 
ail  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  think, 
would  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  some  of  our  allies  would  see  their 
way  clear  to  share  more  of  the  military 
burden  in  the  Alliance.  But  this  is  no 
time  for  "a  substantial  reduction"  of 
U.S.  combat  elements  in  Europe — and 
for  two  basic  reasons. 

First.  The  main  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
troop  commitment  in  Europe  is  to  leave 
the  Russians  m  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  would  be  involved  if  they  attacked 
Western  Europe — making  it  clear  to  the 
Russians  that  they  would  meet  enough 
U.S.  troops  to  make  it  a  Soviet-American 
crisis,  not  just  a  European  crisis. 

For  16  years  the  United  States  has  as 
a  matter  of  unquestioned  policy  kept  a 
real  combat  force  in  Europe.  The  func- 
tion of  these  American  troops,  together 
with  European  troops,  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  to  meet  a  local  crisis  as 
effectively  as  they  can.  posing  the  con- 
tinual threat  that,  if  the  crisis  continues 
and  enlarges,  the  danger  of  interconti- 
nental nuclear  war  continues  and  en- 
larges with  it.  That  policy  is  as  valid 
today  as  it  ever  has  been.  It  has  also 
been  effective.  It  has  closed  the  door  to 
Soviet  westward  expansion.  No  armed 
attack  has  been  made  on  Western  Eu- 
rope or  North  America.  Moreover,  what 
justifiable  hope  there  is  of  a  genuine 
European  settlement  rests.  I  believe,  on 
the  constancy  of  this  pohcy. 

Second.  The  important  unfinished 
business  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  to 
reach  a  genuine,  stable  European  settle- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union — to  create 
conditions  in  which  people  can  speak 
meaningfully  of  Europe  instead  of  West- 
ern Europe  or  Eastern  Europe,  and  to 
build  a  Europe  which  will  strengthen  the 
prospects  for  world  peace  and  contribute 
to  peaceful  progress  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

Today,  in  the  central  region  of  Europe. 
War.saw  Pact  ground  forces  number  some 
800.000.  These  include  about  300,000 
Soviet  troops  and  about  500,000  satellite 
troops.  Our  NATO  ground  forces  num- 
ber some  835.000,  which  include  about 
210,000  U.S.  ground  forces  and  625.000 
allied  troops.  As  things  stand  this  is 
an  approximate  standoff. 

With  a  30-day  mobilization  period, 
both  sides  could  substantially  increase 
deployment  of  men  into  the  central 
legion — again  the  estimates  suggest  an 
approximate  numerical  standoff. 

Among  other  things,  a  genuine,  stable 
European  settlement  •will  have  to  in- 
volve a  reduction  of  the  Soviet  forces  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  their  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
the  Kremlin  Is  more  likely  to  consider 
favorably  such  a  move  if  NATO  main- 


tains the  level  of  its  combat  forces  than 
if  we  cut  them  back  unilaterally. 

There  is  the  Issue— and  it  is  one  on 
which  we  In  the  U.S.  Senate  need  to  be 
clear.  Over  the  years  many  proposals 
have  been  made  to  reduce  American  and 
allied  forces,  by  unilateral  cutbacks,  or 
one  form  or  another  of  unilateral  dis- 
engagement. It  would  now  be  folly  for 
the  United  States — or  our  allies— to  cut 
unilaterally  our  combat  capability  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  we  and  our  allies  should 
not  cut  our  combat  forces  in  Europe 
without  corresponding  concessions  from 
the  So\'ict  Union,  without  a  quid  pro 
quo — especially  so  when  the  concessions 
we  ask  are  but  contributions  to  a  peace- 
ful future  for  all  of  Europe.  East  and 
West.  We  could  look  safely  forward  to 
the  reduction  and  redeployment  of 
United  States  and  allied  NATO  combat 
forces  if  the  Soviets  and  the  other  War- 
saw Pact  countries  make  effective  mili- 
tary and  political  arrangements  for  an 
equivalent  reduction  and  redeployment 
of  their  forces. 

What  I  do  not  understand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  how  the  Uiiited  States  can  im- 
prove Its  basic  bargaining  position  vis- 
a-vis the  Soviet  Union  by  weakening  it — 
unilaterally. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distingui-shed  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  Senator,  I  am  verj'  glad 
to  li.?ten  to  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  Senator  serves  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, he  has  been  an  American  dele- 
gate at  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conferences  in  Europe.  He  has  partic- 
ipated in  debate  on  problems  of  Amer- 
ican defense  and  general  foreign  policy. 
He  has  presided  over  a  re.sponsible  scries 
of  hearings  on  basic  questions  of  Ameri- 
can defense  need."^. 

The  re.solution  which  v.as  submitted 
yesterday  is  of  tremendous  importance. 
Many  Senators  are  not  equipped  to  make 
an  immediate  decision  upon  a  matter  of 
such  far-reaching  concern. 

The  able  Senator  from  Washington  has 
presented  to  the  Senate  today  telling 
points  and  irrefutable  arguments  why 
this  resolution  ought  to  go  to  a  Senate 
committee  and  there,  under  appropriate 
examination  of  men  from  the  armed 
services  serving  here  and  abroad,  and  of 
men  in  the  executive  branch  and  else- 
where. A  record  should  be  built  making 
it  possible  for  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  resolution  intro- 
duced yesterday. 

I  congratulate  my  able  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  That  is  easy 
for  me  to  say.  I  think  the  service  that 
the  Senator  has  rendered  in  the  com- 
ments he  has  made  consists  in  pointing 
up  the  need  for  the  Senate  to  follow  its 
usual  procedures  and  to  have  a  sub- 
stantive committee  of  the  Senate  sit  in 
judgment  on  this  resolution  before  it  is 
taken  up  in  the  Chamber 


I  rose  yesterday  with  the  intention  of 
having  this  resolution  referred  to  a  sub- 
stantive committee  for  hearings. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
a  committee  commitment  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
the  time  the  resolution  was  presented, 
when  the  able  Senator  from  California 
made  certain  remarks  regarding  the  res- 
olution. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  went  to  the  heart  of  this  issue 
in  his  comments  yesterday. 

1  certainly  feel,  as  he  does — and  as  he 
pointed  out  most  effectively  yesterday— 
the  importance  of  having  one  of  the  sub- 
stantive committees  of  the  Senate  have 
an  opportiuiity  to  call  witnesses  and  ob- 
tain the  kind  of  testimony  that  we  should 
have  so  that  the  Senate  will  have  a  record 
of  testimony  to  consider  before  it  votes 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  concerns  me  that  the 
resolution,  as  now  worded,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  open-ended  disarmament  pro- 
gram in  Western  Europe.  There  is  no 
distinction  made  between  a  reduction  in 
purely  supply  or  support  forces  and  real 
combat  forces.  I  think  the  timing  of  the 
resolution  is  bad.  I  think  the  wording  of 
the  resolution  is  most  unfortunate  in 
evci-y  respect. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  makes  an 
Irrefutable  point.  That  is  the  very  kind 
of  intelligence  that  ought  to  be  available 
to  Senators  in  connection  with  their  de- 
cision on  a  resolution  of  this  type. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think,  too.  it  is 
tragic,  after  all  this  talk  about  trying  to 
get  the  Soviets  to  cut  back  on  their  forces 
in  Central  Europe,  that  we  are  appar- 
ently going  to  talk— by  resolution— about 
unilateral  disarmament,  while  the  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  maintain  their  large  and 
key  strategic  forces  in  Central  Europe. 
The  Soviets  have  several  hundred  intei-- 
mediate-range  ballistic  missiles  in  Eu- 
rope— far  In  excess  of  any  such  mis- 
sile capability  on  the  Western  side. 

I  cite  that  as  one  element  in  the  prob- 
lem in  addition  to  the  manpower  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  ix)werful  argument  in  support  of  a  full 
committee  hearing,  including  an  inquiry 
into  classified  data,  which  obviously 
would  be  unavailable  in  an  open  debate 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  few  questions  that  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator;  but  if  the  Senator  would 
permit  me,  I  should  like  first  to  speak  for 

2  or  3  minutes  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  wUl 

the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wasliington  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  want  to  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Washington  on 
the  position  he  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

I  am  convinced  tliat  this  resolution  is 
an  important  one.  It  is  one  that  is  \ital 
to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  free 
world. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  be  sent  to  a  committee,  where  testi- 
mony can  be  taken,   the  pros  and  the 
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cons  can  be  provided,  a  full  hearing  can 
be  had,  and  a  committee  report  can  be 
rendered,  so  that  the  Senate  will  have 
some  document  of  official  value  upon 
which  it  can  act. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  attempt  to 
act  on  this  matter  without  a  full  hearing. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  California  for  taking  the  position 
he  took  yesterday,  and  has  again  taken 
today,  on  this  matter. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  only 
sound  procedure  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. I  have  frequently  said  that  im- 
portant matters  should  go  to  committee, 
a  hearing  should  be  held,  a  report  should 
be  made,  and  the  Senate  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  who 
deal  with  these  problems  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year.  The  Senate  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  act  hastily  on  suc.i  a 
vital  question  as  this,  which  concerns  ihe 
freedom  of  our  people  and  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  helpful  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  able  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  these  random  thoughts 
go  through  my  mind. 

One  of  the  moving  sentences  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  gifted  Englishman,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  was  that  by  which 
he  described  the  theme  of  the  last  volume 
of  "The  Second  World  War."  That  vol- 
ume is  entitled  "Triumph  and  Tragedy." 
Sir  Winston  set  down  the  theme  as  fol- 
lows: 

How  the  great  democracies  finally  emerged 
In  triumph,  and  so  were  able  to  resume  the 
follies  which  had  so  nearly  cost  them  their 
life. 

I  sometimes  fear.  Mr.  President,  that 
in  this  worldwide  convulsion  through 
which  humanity  is  now  passing,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  draw  back  and  to  seek  to 
avoid  involvement  in  the  troubles  of  the 
rest  of  the  globe  outside  cne's  own  na- 
tional back  yard. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  at  a 
commencement  at  San  Jose  State  College 
I  said: 

In  most  of  our  national  life,  we  were  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  our  own  de- 
velopment. America  did  not  play  a  promi- 
nent role  in  world  affairs  until  called  upon 
by  continuing  crises  which  had  Inflamed 
the  Old  World,  and  which  had  begun  to  sear 
the  New.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  First 
World  War,  our  people  were  in  an  almost 
continuous  ferment  as  to  what  our  country's 
role  In  the  world  should  be.  Fear  and  a 
kind  of  idealism  were  competing  with  one 
another.  President  Wilson  went  to  Europe 
in  1919  speaking  of  "oi>en  covenants  openly 
arrived  at"  and  urging  a  League  of  Nations 
to  settle  disputes  without  war.  Motivated 
by  a  desire  for  continued  isolation,  the 
United  States  Senate  violently  disagreed. 
Later,  the  United  States  led  the  way  in  world 
disarmament.  In  1928,  by  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  peace  pact  with  France,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  outlaw  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy.  We  were  search- 
ing for  a  better  world,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  show  an  Interest  In  our  planet.  But  It 
took  a  second  bloody  global  conflict  to  dem- 


onstrate that  the  forld  was  not  going  to 
stop  turning,  and  that  we  could  not  get  off. 
In  1948.  another  milestone  was  reached  in 
the  development  o|  our  role  In  tlie  world 
when  the  late  Arthur  Vandenberg.  speaking 
in  the  United  Stacfs  Senate,  slammed  tlie 
door  on  American  Isol.^tlonlsm,  renouncing 
the  idea  that  we  aould  live  alone  in  good 
conscience  or,  indeed,  in  self-preservation. 
His  resolution,  apptoved  in  the  Senate,  af- 
firmed that  United  States  would  seek  "in- 
ternatlomil  peace  atid  security  through  the 
United  jftitions."  It  paved  the  way  towards 
our  participation  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  to- 
gether with  Canada  and  our  iree  friends  in 
Europe.  It  covirageovisly  placed  our  country 
on  record  for  proviliing  the  United  Nations 
with  armed  strengt.]|i  and  for  the  regulation 
and  reduction  of  .irjnament. 

Nevertheless,  tbere  is  no  forceful  or 
fully  effective  peacekeeping  machinery  in 
the  United  Nations. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from. 
Washington  has  tellingly  pointed  out. 
this  resolution  ralees  the  question:  "How 
the  United  States  can  improve  it.s  basic 
bargaining  position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  by  weakening  it  unilaterally." 

I  wish  to  ask  liie  Senator  this:  First 
of  all,  the  resolution  speaks  about  a 
"substantial  reduction  of  forces."  That 
phrase  is  susceptible  to  vai-jing  interpre- 
tations. I  do  not,  know,  without  com- 
ments of  a  committee  which  would  hear 
the  matter,  whether  they  are  talking 
about  a  10-peiceilit  reduction,  a  20-per- 
cent redliction.  a  50-percent  reduction, 
or  otherwise.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

One  of  the  evifc  of  the  resolution  lies 
in  its  open-ended  nature.  It  does  create 
great  uncertaintj^.  One  can  conjecture 
in  many  different  directions  as  to  what 
is  intended. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, based  on  his  own  experience  with 
the  NATO  orgaaization,  if  he  will  de- 
scribe in  general  terms  what  diplo- 
matic effects  a  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  would  have  on  the 
policies  of  our  NATO  allies,  incliiding 
particularly  Great  Britain  and  West 
Germany. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all.  of  course, 
the  way  they  are  proposing  to  go  about 
this  ignores  the  need  to  consult  with  our 
NATO  partners. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  Western  Eu- 
rope on  an  indi\Qdual  basis  alone.  We 
are  there  as  a  ptrt  of  a  defense  entity. 
made  up  currently  of  13  active  partic- 
ipants plus  ourselves,  the  French  being 
the  15th.  now  in  an  uncertain  area  of 
participation. 

Consultation  ie  crucial  to  the  good 
working  relationship  within  NATO,  and, 
of  course,  it  applies  generally  in  all  rela- 
tionships betweeti  our  partners  and  al- 
lies around  the  world  I  think  that  that 
fundamental  rule  has  been  violated  by 
the  introduction  of  this  resolution, 
which  is  pi'edicalied  entirely  on  a  unilat- 
eral American  mcve. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  agree. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Secondly.  I  should 
observe  that  the  effect  of  this  proposal 
will  make  it  very  difBcult  to  ti-y  to  work 
out  some  lessening  of  tensions  in  West- 
ern Europe  by  an  effective  cutback  or 
rollback  of  Soviet  forces  in  Central  Eu- 
rope.   The  opportunity  to  negotiate  that 


kind  of  agreement,  of  course,  will  be 
diminished  substantially. 

Probably  more  important  than  the 
first  two  points,  I  should  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  is  the  instability  in 
We.';tern  Europe  that  can  flow  from  this 
kind  of  move.  The  temptation  to  the 
Soviets  to  become  more  adventuresome 
will  be  increased.  We  should  remember 
that  the  Soviets  not  too  long  ago — in 
fact,  as  late  as  1961 — started  the  Berlin 
crisis.  The  Soviets  stirred  up  trouble 
When  they  foimd  that  they  faced  supe- 
rior forces,  when  they  found  that  our  will 
was  firm,  and  our  intention  was  to  de- 
fend Berlin  at  all  costs,  they  made  ad- 
justments. I  think  the  daiiser  in  the 
proposed  approach  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  going  to  create  a  more  unstable 
Europe.  The  temptation  to  the  Soviets 
tc  fish  in  the  tioubled  waters  will  be 
great.  We  could  look  forward  to  crises 
ot  unpredictable  proportions. 

The  statement  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  things  have  changed  in  Europe; 
that  we  now  have  a  different  situation 
than  we  had  back  in  1951  and  1949.  I 
agree  that  it  is  different.  The  real  ques- 
tion is:   Why  is  it  different? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  things  have  changed  in 
Western  Europe,  the  reason  why  the 
Soviets  appear  at  times  to  be  more  mod- 
erate, the  reason  why  the  satellites  arc- 
making  some  real  progress  toward  less 
dependence  on  Moscow,  stem  from  the 
allied  strength  that  exists  in  the  Western 
community.  Anything  that  tends  to 
lessen  that  strength,  that  tends  to  cut 
down  that  posture,  that  indicates  a  dim- 
inution of  will,  creates  new  temptation.s 
for  adventurism  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  and  especially  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  point  which  the 
Senator  has  just  made  in  a  very  e.xcellciit 
fashion  is  reflected  in  one  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  a  splendid  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Amer- 
icans in  Europe."    The  editorial  states: 

And  if  a  troop  reduction  is  to  have  a  con- 
structive effect  upon  atiating  the  cold  war 
and  promoting  a  European  settlement,  surely 
it  ought  to  come  after,  not  before,  serious 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERIC.^NS  IN  Europe 
No  one  with  a  respect  for  reality  would 
contend  that  a  fixed  specific  number  of 
American  troops  in  Europe  was  necessary  in- 
deflnltely  in  order  to  deter  Communist  an- 
gression.  In  that  sense  it  probably  would 
not  be  catastrophic  if  the  Administration 
were  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  and  bring  about  a 
"substantial  reduction"  In  the  size  of  Amer- 
ican forces.  This  would  in  no  way  constitute 
an  abandonment  of  E^urope.  Nevertheless, 
both  in  method  and  in  timing,  the  effect  of 
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the  Democratic  resolution  could  be  extremely 

damaging. 

The  moct  immediate  effect  will  of  course 
be  felt  In  Germany.  ConUug  on  top  of  the 
withdrawal  of  French  troops  from  NATO  (al- 
though two  rudimentary  divisions  remain  in 
Germany)  and  the  likelihood  that  a  British 
division  will  be  pulled  back,  the  removal  of 
one  or  more  of  the  six  American  divisions 
would  emphasize  dramaticaUy  that  Germany 
1.-   mtich  more  on  her  own. 

This  would  not  necessarily  l>e  all  bad.  It 
IS  time  that  the  Germans  faced  more  of  the 
l-icts  of  International  life— and.  indeed,  they 
h.^ve  begun  to  do  so  with  a  more  flexible 
diplomacy.  But  the  catapulting  of  Germany 
.^.-.iln  into  the  ranks  of  major  military 
pollers  already  has  had  some  unfortunate 
side  effects,  as  In  the  technological  lag  evi- 
dent in  the  Starflghter  crisis.  Perhaps  the 
Germans  would  prefer  a  reduction  in  the 
lumber  of  American  troops  to  more  Pentagon 
nre.^sure  to  meet  support  costs  or  to  buy 
American  weapons  they  do  not  really  need 
so  xs  to  help  this  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Even  so,  the  prospect  of  troop  with- 
dr.iwals  could  only  further  undermine  the 
already  shaky  political  position  of  Chancellor 
Erhard  on  the  eve  of  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Beyond  this,  there  Is  the  Influence  of  such 
a  unilateral  move  upon  NATO  and  Western 
strategy.     The  United  States  has  pressed  its 
allies  to  do  more  for  the  common  defen,se. 
ar.d  undoubtedly  they  could  afford  to  do  so. 
I-  has  been  embarrassed  by  criticisms  that 
W.^hington  otBclals  tend  to  act  unilaterally 
instead  of  consulting  with  the  alliance.    Yet 
here    is    a    completely    unilateral    proposal, 
made  with  no  attempt  to  consult  the  Allies 
on   how    It   would    aJTect   them.      More   than 
this,   the    inevitable   etiect   of   sizable   with- 
drawals would  be  to  sink  an  additional  spike 
into    Secretary    McNamara's    "pause"    doc- 
truie— whereby     enough     troops     would     be 
available  with  conventional  weapons  to  de- 
lay an   enemy  and  permit   a   deliberate   de- 
cision on  whether  to  employ  nuclear  weap- 
ons.   A  prompt  resort   to  nuclear  weapons 
would  become  more  likely. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  International 
climate  ha«  changed  since  the  tense  daj-s  of 
1951  when  a  Senate  resolution  urged  the 
stationing  of  six  American  divisions  in  Eu- 
rope. But  the  lessening  ot  tensions,  strictly 
speaking,  wises  from  a  reinterpretation  of 
Soviet  Intentions,  not  from  a  diminution  of 
Soviet  capabilities.  There  has  been  no  re- 
ported reduction  In  the  20  Soviet  divisions 
stationed  In  East  Germany,  let  alone  those  in 
Pound  and  Hungary.  Why.  if  we  are  to  con- 
template a  troop  reduction,  did  we  not  make 
it  a  matter  for  negotiation  with  Moscow  so 
as  to  obtain  a  possible  quid  pro  quo  Instead 
of  throwing  away  a  bargaining  card? 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  a  unilateral  withdrawal  upon 
Western  Europe.    This  area  Is  now  subjected 
to    current*    of    Isolationism    and    given    to 
d.iuhts  about   American   policy   in   Vietnam. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  cannot 
ignore  its  Interests  in  Asia  because  of  Europe, 
the  opposite  Is  equally  true.    What  this  sort 
of  legislative   pressure   may   do   Is   persuade 
m.^ny  Europeans  that  their  suspicions   are 
Justified— that   Isolationism   Is   returning   to 
America  and  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  the  wUl  to  stay  the  course.     II  there 
is  to  be  a  troop  reduction,  surely  this  ought 
to  be  a  deliberate  decision  of  NATO  policy. 
And  if  a  troop  reduction  Is  to  have  a  con- 
structive effect  upon  abating  the  cold  war 
and  promoting  a  European  settlement,  surely 
it  ought  to  come  after,  not  before,  nerloun 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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withdrawal,  and  as  we  streamlL  cer-        Mr.    KUCHEL.    ^    «« ^//^^^^o^^Pl^^^^y 
tain  ooerations  \        '        with  the  Senatorin  that  regard.    Tradi- 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorKa^aia,.--«Onally  the  Ui^t^  Stales  ha^^^^ 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  i^^U^  iZ^^T^Jir^X'^^^r.^^J''''''  '''''*"''• 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  makes 
tills  point  also.  It  may  be  possible  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  U.S.  logis- 
tic and  support  elements,  as  we  accom- 
modate our  arrangements  to  the  French 


of  the  Senator: 

No  one  with  a  respect  for  reality  would 
contend  that  a  fixed  specific  number  of 
American  troops  In  Europe  was  necessary 
mdeflnitely  In  order  to  deter  Communist 
aggression. 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  indicate  that 
there  could  ob\1ously  be  a  decision  made 
to  alter  the  precise  strength  level  there. 
But  again,  if  the  Senate  is  to  enter  into 
what  essentially  is  a  decision  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, surely  the  Senate  should  be 
guided  by  the  kind  of  hearings  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson! 
held  this  year  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  and  In- 
ternational Operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  heartily  concur  with 
the  comments  of  the  Senator. 

Again,  referring  to  the  resolution,  the 
i-esolution  makes  no  distinction  between 
a  cutback  in  combat  forces  and  a  cut- 
back In  logistics  or  supporting  forces. 

The  key  question  for  the  Senate,  of 
course,  isVo  determine  whether  it  is  wise 
to  make  a  substantial  cutback  in  combat 
forces.  I  can  say  that  we  could  prob- 
ably cut  back— and  this  is  what  the  hear- 
ing could  usefully  detei-mine— perhaps 
several  thousand  logistic  and  supporting; 
troops.  In  my  own  mind,  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  The  real  Issue  is; 
What  would  a  so-called  substantial  re- 
duction in  combat  foixes  do  to  our  pos- 
ture as  it  relates  to  the  Soviet  threat 
which,  in  turn,  will  have  a  real  bearing 
on  Soviet  intentions.  This  is  a  crucial 
issue. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  imprecise, 
open-ended  resolution  is  introduced  to 
deal  with  a  highly  intricate  and  terribly 
involved  problem  of  the  disposition  of 
military  forces  in  the  NATO  community. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  in 
dealing  with  this  kind  of  a  resolution  it 
is  vital  that  the  \-lews  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
service  Secretaries,  and  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be  spread  upon 
the  record;  and,  indeed,  are  not  the 
views  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  im- 
portant? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred have  commented  from  time  to 
time,  but  we  have  not  had  a  hearing 
dealing  with  this  specific  question  and 
questions  that  are  raised  by  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  introduced  yesterday. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  especially 
helpful  to  have  the  views  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  have  had  comments 
in  open  hearings  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  op- 
posing at  this  time  any  cutback  in  com- 
bat forces.  But  to  my  knowledge  we 
have  not  had,  and  the  American  people 
have  not  had.  knowledge  of  the  views 
of  our  top  professional  soldiers.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  well-documented  record 
in  this  regard  before  the  Senate  can  in- 
telligently vote  on  a  resolution  of  such 
far-reaching  consequences. 


"think  that  It  still  should. 

Is  there  not  implicit  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution  the  possibility  that 
It  will  be  interpreted  abroad  as  an 
abandonment  of  that  position,  either  be- 
cause of  America's  potentially  growing; 
isolationism  or  because  of  Americas  in- 
volvements in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
will  have  that  exact  effect,  but  it  would 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  the  effect  of  aiding 
and  abetting  those  elements  in  Europe 
who  question  the  reliability  of  the 
United  States  to  be  there  if  the  conflict 
should  start.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
question  that  will  be  raised,  especially  by 
General  de  Gaulle  and  those  who  follow 
his  views. 

I  would  hate  to  see  action  by  this  body 
that  would  tend  to  corroborate  the  views 
of  these  people  who  question  our  cred- 
ibility, who  question  our  reliability,  and 
who  say  that  we.  in  time,  will  revert  to 
the  isolationism  of  post-World  War  I. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  is  another 
point  which  the  editorial  makes,  and  I 
wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator: 

Yet  here  is  a  completely  unilateral  pro- 
posal, made  with  no  attempt  to  consult  the 
Allies  on  how  it  would  affect  them.  More 
than  this,  the  Inevitable  effect  of  sizable 
withdrawals  would  be  to  sink  an  additional 
spike  into  Secretary  McNamara's  'pause 
doctrine— whereby  enough  troops  would  be 
available  with  conventional  weapons  to  de- 
lay an  enemy  and  permit  a  deliberate  de- 
cision on  whether  to  employ  nuclear 
weapons.  A  prompt  resort  to  nucle.r 
weapons  would  become  more  likely. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  for  example,  and  perhaps 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  well, 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  this  kind  of 
question  and  develop  a  record  for  the 
rest  of  us? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Certainly.     It  raises, 
of  course,  the  question  as  to  what  kind 
of  options  we  would  have  available  in  the 
event    of    aggression    in    a    given    area 
within     the     NATO     community.     The 
point  is  that  we  should  have  the  abihty 
to  resist  aggression  in  a  manner  and  in 
a  w  ay  which  will  meet  force  with  appro- 
priate force;  but.  certainly,  if  a  situa- 
tion arises  at  the  outset  which  does  not 
require  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
should  not  use  them.    It  Is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  doctrine  In  common  law 
that,  in  defense  of  our  person,  we  have 
the  right  to  use  such  force  as  will  repel 
an  assailant.     But  there  Is  no  need  to 
get  Into  a  situation  where  we  have  to 
engage  in  wholesale  slaughter  in  order 
to  properly  and  effectively  resist  aggres- 
sion    By     cutting     back    conventional 
forces  we  reduce  the  options  avaUable 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  responsible  heads  of  the  NATO 
community. 

I  thought  that  this  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives that  both  administrations  sought 
to  maintain  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  this  troubled  world.  The  conflicts  we 
have  been  involved  In  since  the  end  of 
World  War  U  have  been  short  ot  tlie  use 
of  our  awesome  nuclear  power.    I  thlnV 
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it  is  vital  that  we  keep  our  military  flexi- 
bility. It  points  up  once  again  the  need 
to  have  the  views  of  our  professional  mil- 
itary people  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  repeat  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  want  an  opportunity  to  cast  my  vote  to 
have  the  resolution  referred  to  com- 
mittee. The  record  the  Senator  has  made 
here  today  has  given  abundant  reason 
why  that  procedure  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  merely  want  to  say 
what  I  said  earlier,  that  I  commend 
most  highly  the  ser\ior  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  able  minority  whip,  for  the 
way  In  which  he  ventured  Into  this  prob- 
lem yesterday  with  the  questions  which 
he  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
They  went  to  the  heart  of  the  prob'em. 
His  comments  today  are  very  helpful  in 
putting  this  whole  question  in  its  prcper 
perspective.     I  commend  him  again. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

/  Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  that  I  do  not  want 
to  take  any  of  his  time,  knowing  how 
busy  he  is,  but  I  do  want  to  join  in 
commending  him  for  making  another 
one  of  his  typical  and  characteristic  ap- 
proaches— reasoned,  careful,  logical,  and 
very  vital — to  this  problem.  I  thoroughly 
associate  myself  with  everything  he  has 
said. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  At  the  end  of  the  collo- 
quy that  the  Senator  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  touched  on  a  matter  which 
I  have  been  waiting  to  mention  this 
morning. 

It  is  this:  Certain  hidden  dangers  are 
lurking  in  the  situation  which  makes  it 
doubly  imperative — even  though  the 
pending  resolution  bears  the  signatures 
of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful,  careful, 
and  well  informed  Senators — that  the 
Senate  should  not  take  any  action  which 
could  even  remotely  be  characterized  as 
headlong  or  hasty. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  on  April  30  of  this  year, 
the  Washington  Post  published  an  article 
written  from  London  by  Don  Cook  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  reporting  on  a 
conference  of  NATO  leaders  in  London. 
In  that  article  it  was  stated — and  the  ar- 
ticle is  practically  my  sole  authority — 
that  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
NATO  allies,  a  committee  was  formed,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  States  was  named  as 
chairman,  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
filling  the  gap  left  by  the  virtual  with- 
drawal of  Prance,  and  making  it  less  nec- 
essary to  furnish  conventional  weapons 
and  ground  troops  by  a  planned  nuclear 
defense  of  NATO  and  of  Western 
Europe. 


The  article  further  stated  that  this 
defense  plan  would  consist  of  three  cate- 
gories. The  first  categorj-  would  be  the 
prepositioning  ot  nuclear  demolition 
charges  or  landmines  which  would  be 
used  to  block  strategic  invasion  points 
if  NATO  territory-  were  to  be  invaded. 

The  second  category  would  be  the  use 
of  nuclear  antiaircraft  weapons  in  the 
event  of  an  air  attack  against  NATO  ter- 
ritory. 

The  third  category  would  be  nuclear 
antisubmarine  weapons  in  the  event  of 
attack  against  naval  forces,  ports,  or 
harbors. 

The  proposal  stemed  to  me  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly dangeroiLs  becau.se  even  thougin 
contending  that  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  carefully  selected  and  u.sed  only  to 
resist  aggression,  end  further  contendin:; 
that  the  threat  may  be  a  deterrent,  it 
serves  notice  of  tbe  touching  off  of  auto- 
matic nuclear  conflict  in  the  event  of 
certain    aggre.ssion    by    our    opponents. 

There  is  no  partisanship  on  my  part 
involved  in  this  discussion.  Frankly.  I 
was  one  who  shuddered  when  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  an- 
nounced their  ptogtram  of  ma.ssive  re- 
taliation. I  commended  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  for  his  "pau.se  the- 
ory" mentioned  tn  this  article,  which  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  no  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  ever  be  used  even  to  resist  ag- 
gression by  NATO  until  the  President  of 
the  United  Statet  himself  determined  it 
to  be  necessary. 

It  seemed  to  me  tliat  this  nuclear  con- 
cept was  extremely  dangerous.  It  was 
remarkable  that  the  substance  of  the 
article  written  by  Don  Cook — mentioned 
briefly,  I  beheve.  in  Time  magazine — 
suddenly  di.=appeared  Into  a  cavernous 
silence.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, not  one  word  has  been  said 
about  it  publicly  fince. 

A  short  time  a^o.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  it  was  stated,  departed 
for  Europe  for  a  conference  concerning 
the  defense  of  NATO,  but  not  one  word 
was  mentioned  afcout  the  projected  idea 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  working  upon  the 
idea  mentioned  in  the  article. 

I  am  sure  th»t  there  -s  no  purpose 
but  good  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  the  resolution,  but  for  the  Senate  to 
voluntarily  step  iiito  this  picture  and  dis- 
cu.ss  withdrawing  troops  from  Europe  at 
this  time  is  likely  to  help  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  step  which  will  put  the«United 
States  of  America  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing the  nation  to  proclaim  definitely  its 
intention  to  resojt  to  nuclear  weaiions — 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  su- 
preme disaster. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly substantial  cutbacks  in  conven- 
tional forces  would  tend  to  create  a  situ- 
ation in  which  our  response  would  have 
to  be  nuclear,  wfiereas  with  the  kind  of 
conventional  foroes  that  could  and  should 
be  maintained,  we  would  have  the  options 
that  could  avoid  such  a  possibility.  I 
should  say  further  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  properly  raised 
thoughtful  questions  that  should  be  gone 
into  in  a  committee  hearing  on  these 
questions.     I  believe  the  questions  are 


vital  and  important  and.  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  responsibly  answered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  am 
glad  to  have  it  corroborated. 

The  only  thing  I  would  add  Is  that  I 
understand  some  of  this  information 
may  later  become  classified,  but  this 
much  has  been  in  the  press.  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  not  object  if  I  asked 
unanimous  consent — and  I  do  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent — to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  the  colloquy  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  April  30,  1966.  a  short  analy- 
sis in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  30, 
1966.  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  and  brief 
mention  which  appeared  in  the  magazine 
Time  for  May  6,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.   COTTON.     I   thank   the   Senator 
and  again  commend  him. 
Exhibit  1 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30.  1966] 
Automatic  A-Response  Proposed — McNamara 

Offers  New  Policy  in  Talks  With  Foi'r 

Nations 

( By  Don  Cook.  Los  Angeles  Times) 

London,  April  29, — The  United  States  has 
quietly  dropped  its  doctrine  of  "nuclear 
pause"  in  defense  planning  for  Europe,  and 
is  now  proposing  to  its  Allies  a  new  policy 
based  on  an  automatic  but  limited  and 
controlled  nuclear  response  to  attacks  on 
N.ATO  territory. 

This  fundamental  shift  In  American  nu- 
clear doctrine  has  emerged  in  two  days  of 
secret  t^lks  among  five  key  NATO  defense 
ministers; — from  the  United  States,  Brit.iin. 
Italy,  West  Germany  and  Turkey — meeting 
tinder  the  chairmanship  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S,  McNamara. 

Also  taking  part  In  the  discussions  were 
NATO  Secretary  General  Manlio  Broslo  and 
the  two  NATO  supreme  commanders,  Gen. 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  from  SH.^PE  near  Paris 
and  Adm.  Thomas  H,  Moorer  from  Atlantic 
Command  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

TIME    FOR    REFLECTION 

Under  the  "pause  theory."'  it  was  laid 
down  that  there  would  be  no  automatic  nu- 
clear response  to  any  attack — that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  would  make  the 
decision  under  the  circumstances  of  an 
attack. 

The  idea  was  to  give  time  for  reflection 
before  allowing  an  attack  to  develop  into 
nuclear  war.  The  "pause"  might  last  20 
minutes  or  48  hours  or  even  a  matter  of 
days. 

in  place  of  the  "pause  theory,"  which  w.is 
instituted  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961  to 
the  particular  irritation  of  the  French,  the 
United  States  is  now  moving  back  to  the  idea 
of  limited  but  automatic  nuclear  response 
to  any  attack  against  NATO, 

The  Americans  are  proposing  that  pl.Tns 
be  drawn  up  for  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
three  carefully  controlled  categories. 

UNDER    secretary    BALL    SEES    PERIL    TO    EUROPE 
IN    DE    GAULLE    "GRAND    DESIGN" 

The  first  category  would  be  tlie  pre-posi- 
tioning  of  nuclear  demolition  charges  or  land 
mines,  which  would  be  used  to  block  strategic 
invasion  points  if  NATO  territor>'  were  to  be 
invaded. 

The  second  would  be  the  use  of  nuclear 
antiaircraft  weapons  in  the  event  of  an  air 
attack  against  national  territory. 

The  third  category  would  be  nuclear  anti- 
stibmarlne  weapons  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack against  naval  forces  or  ports  or  harbors. 
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In  all  cases,  this  nuclear  response  would 
be  purely  defensive,  limited  to  tactical  weap- 
ons that  would  go  off  either  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Invaded  rather  than  the  Invader. 
or  at  sea. 

Any  decision  to  escalate  and  retaliate 
rWti  tactical  air  strikes  against  the  terri- 
tory or  cities  of  the  attacker  would  remain 
:in  entirely  different  question.  But  the  new 
\merican  proposals  would  end  the  present 
uncertainty  In  NATO  as  to  whether,  and 
when,  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  lu 
Europe.-in  defense. 

Tiie  patisc  theory  h.is  meant  that  nobody 
in  Europe  knew  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  give  the  word,  and  it 
h.is  enabled  the  French  in  particular  to  harp 
c,n  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  as  to  the 
.American  nuclear  conimitment  for  European 
defense, 

French  Premier  Georges  Pompidou,  In  de- 
fending President  de  Gaulle's  anti-NATO 
policies  before  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly last  week,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
pau.-^  theory  was  instituted  by  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Pentagon  without  the 
slightest  consultation  with  the  rest  of  the 
.i::i.ince. 

McNamara's  new  proposals,  put  forward  In 
two  days  of  meetings  at  the  British  ministry 
of  defense,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  restor- 
ing a  balance,  and  putting  nuclear  weapons 
back  into  the  NATO  war  plans.  At  the  same 
time,  by  limiting  this  automatic  use  of  nu- 
clear warheads  to  purely  defensive  response 
to  attack,  the  new  plan  avoids  risks  of  in- 
stant escalation. 

This  "nuclear  planning  working  group." 
which  first  met  in  Washington  in  February, 
will  meet  again  In  July,  possibly  in  Paris  de- 
spite (or  to  spite)  de  Gaville. 

The  ministers  then  plan  what  they  expect 
to  be  a  final  meeting  in  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
and  after  that  they  expect  to  recommend 
that  this  planning  group  be  made  perma- 
nent with  a  permanent  staff  as  part  of  the 
general  result  of  the  ouster  of  the  alliance 
fram  France. 

In  elTect,  this  would  become  a  "nuclear 
standing  group," 

[The  three-point  McN.imara  program  a.so 
was  reported  Friday  by  William  H.  Stoneman 
0.'  the  Chicago  Dally  News  Foreign  Service. 

(Stoneman  said  the  points  involved  in  pre- 
placed  demolition  charges  would  be  west  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  thus  nuclear  explo- 
sions could  not  be  used  by  the  Russians  as  a 
provocation  for  using  intercontinental  mis- 
siles against  the  United  States  or  intermedi- 
ate -lisslles  against  Western  Europe. 

(Stoneman  also  noted  that  the  Idea  of 
nuclear  demolition  charges  had  been  men- 
Uoned  at  a  NATO  Council  meeting  lii  De- 
cember, 1964,] 

NEWS   AGENCrrS   REPORT 

The  communique  marking  the  end  of  the 
London  meetings  said  the  Defense  Ministers 
agreed  to  plans  for  a  chain  of  new  com- 
mands across  Europe  to  control  the  6000 
nuclear  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  NATO. 

No  details  were  given,  but  sources  said  the 
plans  would  call  for  regional  groupings 
wiihin  NATO.  The  United  States  would  be 
a  member  of  each  of  the  regional  groups. 
Probably  there  will  be  three — one  for  south- 
enstern  Europe,  another  for  southern  Europe 
find  a  third  for  nothern  Etirope. 

The  communique  said  the  Defense  Minis- 
ters would  take  up  the  problem  of  nuclear 
participation  for  non-nuclear  nations  at 
their  July  meeting. 

It  said  they  would  consider  "possible  modi- 
fications In  organization  and  procedure  to 
permit  a  greater  degree  of  participation  in 
nuclear  planning  and  to  make  jxjssible  appro- 
priate consultation  In  the  event  their  use  is 
considered," 
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KARL     E.     MFnm,     Or    THE     WASHTNGTON     POST, 
BEPORTED    FROM    I.ONDON 

Five  NATO  Defense  Mlnlsteis  t<X)k  the  first 
step  Friday  night  In  forming  what  may  be- 
came a  nuclear  standing  group  amid  reports 
tlxat  the  Unite'i  States  has  proposed  a  basic 
change  In  nuclear  defense  strategy. 

But  none  of  this  was  spelled  out  in  the 
short  formal  communique  released  after  the 
two-day  meeting  of  the  nuclear  planning 
working  group  comprising  defense  ministers 
of  the  United  States.  Germany,  Italy.  Britain 
and  Ttirkey. 

Nor  were  there  any  loud  eclioes  of  the 
controversy  in  Washington  as  to  whether  llie 
United  States  has  shelved  proposals  for  a 
"hardware"  solution  to  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear sharing  in  the  alliance. 

There  Is  an  evident  effort  here,  however, 
to  take  an  afflrmative  view  of  the  "consulta- 
tive" approach,  whereby  NATO  Allies — most 
notably  West  Germany — can  have  a  large 
voice  in  planning  nuclear  policy  without 
necessarily  possessing  hardware. 

German  sources  said  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  presentations  but  no  specific  re- 
sponse could  be  elicited  on  the  Implications 
oC  dropping  the  "pause"  strategy. 

The  problem  of  the  "pause"  came  up  In  the 
context  of  detailed  discussions  of  tactical  nu- 
clear warfare  planning.  There  are  more  than 
500  tactical  weapons  now  in  Germany. 

In  institutional  terms,  the  working  group 
Is  preparing  recommendations  for  arrange- 
ments that  would  give  permanent  basis  to  a 
nuclear  standing  group,  though  this  term 
is  still  avoided.  The  working  group — known 
as  the  "McNamara  Committee" — will  meet 
again  In  July  with  Paris  ah  the  likely  place. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr,  30,  1966] 
"McNam.ar.a"  Plan  May   Stir  New   Row 
(By  Cnnlme-'s  M.  Roberts,  Washington  Post 
staff  wTlter) 
The  new  plan  for  nuclear  defense  of  West- 
ern   Europe    ascribed    to    Defense    Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  would  have  major  re- 
percussions   in    tlie   Atlantic   Alliance    If   It 
ictu.Tlly    came    to    pass. 

The  plan,  an  abandonment  of  President 
Kennedy's  "pause"  theory,  reportedly  calls 
for  prepositioning  nuclear  charges  or  land 
miners  to  block  a  Soviet  ground  attack,  the 
use  of  nuclear  antiaircraft  weapons  against 
air  attack  and  use  of  nuclear  submarine 
weapons  to  protect  against  naval  attack. 

American  officials  said  last  night  that  such 
a  plan  has  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  John- 
sou  Administration  in  any  formal  sense. 

However,  they  said  it  was  entirely  possible 
that  McNamara  had  sugge.?ted  It  to  the 
NATO  defense  ministers  as  a  means  of  re- 
solving some  of  the  alliance's  problems. 
While  it  is  a  military  proposal,  the  plan 
would  have  Important  diplomatic  meaning. 

The  three  points  of  the  plan  are  not  them- 
selves new.  The  first  two  points  were  ad- 
vocated in  a  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  article 
by  German  Defense  Minister  Kal-Uwe  von 
Ha.ssel  In  December,  1964.  The  first  point, 
the  land  mine  Idea,  was  taken  up  at  the 
NATO  Council  meeting  in  early  1965, 

Von  Hassel's  proposal,  which  came  after 
talks  at  the  Pentacon,  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  believing  that 
It  "could  seize  pawns  for  futtire  negotia- 
tions," as  he  put  it;  that  is,  seize  part  of 
WcFt  German  territory  without  any  Western 
nuclear  response 

The  three  weapons  systems  McNamara  Is 
said  to  have  described  are  what  are  known 
as  defense  and  denial  weapons  to  protect 
the  territory  of  the  nation  on  which  they 
are  stationed.  The  land-mine  system,  de- 
signed to  deter  or  frustrate  a  Soviet  ground 
attack,  is  still  under  formal  Administration 
consideration  In  Washington. 


However,  the  Idea  here  Is  not  to  pre-posl- 
tlon  such  mines  but  to  keep  them  m  storage 
for  security  and  other  reasorxs  until  a  certain 
stage  of  diplomatic  alert  had  been  reached. 
Only  then,  w"»th  war  likely,  would  they  be 
en»placed 

When  the  von  Hassel  proposal  became  pub- 
lic in  1964  there  was  a  furore  In  Europe  and 
the  defense  minister  made  a  public  denial 
that  Germany  planned  to  lay  mines  along 
its  frontier  with  East  Germany  .n  times  of 
peace. 

The  new  McNamara  move  Is  likely  to 
recreate  the  storm,  especially  since  some 
factions  in  W'est  Germany  are  moving  to  im- 
prove relations  with  Communist  East  Ger- 
many and  since  the  Soviet  Union  always 
objects  to  any  West  German  move  involving 
nuc'.enr  weapons. 

While  the  McNamara  scheme  would  make 
nucle.-ir  response  to  a  Soviet  attack  more 
likely  than  the  Kennedy  "pause"  theory,  it  Is 
still  a  fact  that  only  the  American  President, 
by  law,  can  order  the  firing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

By  allaying  West  German  fears  of  being 
partially  overrun  before  a  "pause"  for  neeo- 
tlations,  however,  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  reduce  its  troop  commit- 
ment In  Europe,  There  long  has  been  talk 
here,  although  no  decision,  ot  reducing  these 
forces. 

However,  the  central  NATO  nuclear  lss\ie 
has  to  do  with  what  share.  If  any,  the  West 
Germans  should  have  in  nucle.ar  manage- 
ment. Here  not  only  the  Russians  but  most 
NATO  nations,  excepting  the  United  States, 
oppose  anything  approaching  a  "German 
finger  on  the  trigger." 

The  McNamara  formul.i  conceivably  could 
be  used  by  these  opponents  to  argue  that  it 
met  the  legitimate  German  demands.  But 
the  West  Germans  are  not  likely  to  agree. 
They  want  some  role  in  the  control  of  stra- 
tegic nticlear  weapons  capable  of  striking  the 
Soviet  Union  m  reprisal  for  ar.  attack  on 
Germany  of  any  sort. 

In  short,  as  some  officials  here  see  it,  there 
is  no  real  link  between  the  "pause"  issue  anrl 
the  nuclear-sharing  problem. 

McNamara  has  a  penchant  for  tossing 
otu  new  ideas  not  fully  appraised  in  Wash- 
ington or  in  advance  consultation  with  the 
allies,  FYench  Premier  Georpes  Pompidou 
recently  taunted  him  lor  unilaterallv  alter- 
ing NATO  strategy  ;n  1962  when  he  intro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  "flexible  response," 
The  Secretary  also  created  the  so-called  Mc- 
Namara Committee,  the  group  that  has  Just 
met  in  London,  without  touching  all  bases 
first  in  Washington. 

It  appeared  last  night  that  McNamara  once 
again  has  put  forward  an  Idea  before  It  was 
fully  approved  by  the  Administration  of 
which  he  is  a  key  member. 


IFrom  Time  magazine.  May  6,  1966] 
NATO:  A  Step  Toward  Shaf.inc 
One  of  Charles  de  Gaulle's  chief  criticisms 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is 
that  the  U.S.  might  not  respond  with  its  full 
nuclear  power  If  a  Communist  aggressor  at- 
tacked Europe.  In  London  last  week,  the 
U.S.  and  four  key  NATO  partners  agreed  to 
a  new  plan  that  seemed  aimed  at  refuting 
the  French  objection.  It  calls  for  a  chain 
of  commands  across  Europe  to  give  Wash- 
ington's remaining  13  NATO  partners  a  joint 
voice  m  the  target  selection  and  firing  of 
6  000  tactical  nuclear  warheads,  which  the 
U.S.  has  placed  In  Europe  for  NATO  defense. 
U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamar.i 
and  his  West  German,  Italian,  and  Turkish 
counterparts  also  endorsed  a  British  pro- 
posal that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  must  be 
prepared  to  "escalate  It*  nuclear  response 
rather  than  accept  defeat  In  a  European 
war." 
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FEAXS  or  A  GAP 

Still  unsolved  was  axiottacr  problem  of  the 
NATO  crisis:  Uie  fate  of  th«  two  French 
army  divisions  and  two  air  wlnga  now  sta- 
tioned In  West  Germany.  Wben  De  Gaulle 
withdraws  his  forces  from  NATO  on  July  1. 
will  his  soldiers  stay  across  tile  Rtiine  or  go 
home?  Understandably,  the  Germans  are 
loathe  to  see  the  French  forces  pull  out  and 
leave  a  gap  in  the  NATO  armor.  De  GauUe. 
of  course,  would  lilce  to  leave  French  forces 
In  Germany  under  the  old  occupation  status. 
To  gain  leverage  on  the  Germans,  Paris  has 
hlated  that  If  French  troops  withdraw  fram 
West  Germany,  they  might  also  withdraw 
from  Berlin. 

Chancellor  Ludwlg  Elrhard  refuses  to  be 
bullied.  "There  can  !>e  no  tlirowback  to 
ocupatlon  status,"  he  declared  In  Berlin  last 
week.  "Nor  will  we  abandon  our  pc6-tlon 
that  French  troops  [in  West  Germany]  must 
have  a  definite  task  within  defense  plan- 
ning." A  tripartite  group  of  British,  West 
German  and  U.S.  diplomats  last  week  pro- 
duced a  paper  that  said  much  the  same 
thing:  it  wiu  serve  as  Bonn's  bargaining  p>o- 
sitlon  in  next  months  talks  with  the 
French.  Erhard  hopes  that  the  27,000 
French  troops  in  Germany  will  remain  on 
station,  linked  unilaterally  with  the  West 
Germans  in  the  present  NATO  chain  of 
command. 

VNDEK  THE  UUBBEIXA 

Such  a  plan  would  have  advantages  for 
the  French.  For  one  thing,  it  would  give 
them  continued  access  to  the  American  tac- 
tical nuclear  warheads  in  West  Germany, 
which  Prance  now  shares  under  the  NATO 
"two-key"  system.  For  another,  it  would 
enable  France  to  keep  troops  in  Germany, 
which,  in  French  minds  at  least,  serves  to 
dampen  the  resurgence  of  their  old  enemy's 
aggressive  spirit 

Whether  De  Gaulle  will  be  impressed  by 
those  considerations  remains  to  be  seen. 
Despite  his  vocai  "suspicion"  of  American 
Intentions  in  Europe,  he  is  nonetheless 
counting  on  the  U.S.  to  shield  France  from 
aggression  no  matter  how  much  mischief  he 
stirs  up.  He  admitted  as  much  In  a  recent 
meeting  with  Erhard.  When  the  Chancellor 
protested  that  "we  cannot  live  without  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.,"  De  Gaulle  replied 
bjandly;  "Neither  can  we. ' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing with  great  interest  to  this  discussion 
because  I  think  it  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  our  country  and  the  whole 
system  of  security  we  have  built  up;  but 
I  wonder  if  it  is  not  true  that  we  may  be 
straining  at  gnats,  because  the  resolu- 
tion is,  first  of  all,  only  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  Second,  It  states  that 
the  action  can  be  taken,  in  our  opinion, 
without  adversely  affecting  our  resolve  or 
ablUty  to  meet  our  commitments  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  simply 
saying  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
we  have.  It  seems  as  though  this  action 
would  be  possible,  and  that  If  It  Is  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  advantageous  to  us. 
but  that  "It  is  up  to  you  downtown"  to 
determine  whether  it  is  possible. 

If  that  is  so,  then  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  much 
more  evidence  or  whether  we  should 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment really  will  not  contribute  very 
mt!ch,  because  what  we  are  saying  In 
principle  is  that  we  think  we  can  do  it, 
and,  if  we  can,  "Please  do."" 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  observations  about  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  One  relates  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  resdlution  both  within  the 
NATO  community  and  the  satellite  com- 
munity, as  well  as  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  think  it  tends  tp  create  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty.  The  resolution  does  not 
urge  merely  a  reciuction.  I  believe  there 
can  be  a  reduction  in  certain  elements 
of  American  manpower  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  the  logistics  and  support  area. 
But  the  resolutioh  refers  not  merely  to 
a  "reduction."  biit  to  a  "substantial  re- 
duction."   That  ]£  the  fii'st  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  if  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  be  based  on  a  solid  set  of  facts, 
how  can  the  Senate  make  the  decision : 
stated  in  the  resolution  except  on  the  ' 
basis  of  a  solid  set  of  facts,  unless  it  flnd.s, 
for  example,  from  the  Joint  Chiefs,  that 
it  makes  military  sense,  as  far  as  their 
being  able  to  cari-j-  out  the  military  com- 
mitments of  our  Govenunent?  How  can 
we  act  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
having  before  lis  «  record  that  at  least  Is 
in  some  accord,  that  at  least  corroborates 
in  some  fashion,  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  'With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  I  doubt 
whether  Senators  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [M».  Russell]  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYMrNcxoN],  or 
many  others,  wovild  support  this  type  of 
resolution  unless  they  had  had  before 
them  for  a  period  of  time  the  historic  de- 
velopment of  our  ability  to  meet  our 
commitments  with  reduced  forces.  I 
think  this  Is  what  they  are  saying. 

Mr.  JACKSON",  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  every  member  of  the  policy 
committee,  especially  those  members 
who  have  followed  closely  our  military 
requirements;  but  again  I  point  this  out. 

Perhaps  It  Is  a  fact — I  do  not  know — 
but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
policy  committee  had  the  benefit  of  the 
views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  'Would 
not  the  Senator  fflom  Colorado,  as  a  Sen- 
ator, want  to  hate  the  benefit  of  those 
views? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Listening  to  the 
colloquies  yesterday,  and  reading  them 
again  today  in  the  Record,  it  seems  to  me 
evident  that  Senators  Pastorz,  Symtng- 
TON,  and  Ru-ssELL  of  Georgia,  have  talked 
over  and  over  again  in  their  committees 
the  problems  of  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawing without  affecting  our  interests 
or  free  Europe's  interests. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  put  It  this 
way:  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyorie  from  the  State  De- 
partment, from  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  down,  or  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, from  the  Socrrtary  on  down — that 
Is,  military  and  civilian  defense — who 
has  made  this  racommendation,  and  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  I  well  kno'A . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Also.  I  am  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  which  has  made 
a  study  of  NATO,  and  we  have  had  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  before  us.  We  have  not  had  the 
Joint  Chiefs  before  us.    But  I  cannot  re- 


call any  testimony  in  the  record,  eiihci 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber, or  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
In  which  It  was  testified  that  we  coulci 
make  a  "substantial  reduction" — and 
this  is  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out;  a 
"substantial  reduction" — in  our  mihtaiy 
forces  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Without  adversely 
affecting  our  commitment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct,  i 
know  of  no  testimony  in  the  record  of 
any  of  the  hearings  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  supporting  such  a  position 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  brief  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
with  this?  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  and  its  committees  to  study 
carefully— and  these  distinguished  Sen- 
ators whose  names  have  been  mentioned 
are  certainly  well  Informed — our  oveiail 
efficiency  militarily  and  diplomatically, 
fundamentally  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Congress,  nor  is  it  very  practicable  for 
the  Congress,  to  take  part  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  troops.  Does  the  Senator  agrco 
with  that  statement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cerUinly  agree  v.Hh 
that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  No  matter  how  many 
people  these  distinguished  Senators  have 
discussed  this  with,  and  no  matter  1-iow 
sound  may  be  their  position,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  agree  100 
percent  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  before  the  Senate  says  whai 
we,  officially  and  formally,  as  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  say,  every  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  know  what  the  facts 
are;  and  the  only  way  we  can  know  what 
they  are  is  by  exploration  and  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  in  hearings  by  a  proper 
committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  repeat  'vhat  I  said 
earlier,  that  the  resolution  is  vague  and 
open-ended.  I  repeat  that  no  distinction 
is  made,  in  the  resolution,  between  the 
reduction  of  combat  forces  and  of  logLs- 
tics  or  support  forces.  The  resolution 
could,  of  course,  be  clarified,  and  when 
it  comes  up,  should  be  and  can  be  ap- 
propriately amended. 

I  would  not  be  so  concerned  about  the 
problem  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
means  by  which  we  have  been  able  to 
avoid  a  thermonuclear  war  is  the  coop- 
erative, mutual  arrangement  between 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  ex- 
pressed in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. That  Is  the  vital  center  of 
woiid  peace  and  security.  We  ha\o 
some  40-odd  alliances  around  the  world. 
They  are  important;  but  I  think  It  is 
equally  important  to  have  a  sense  ot 
priorities.  The  center  of  freedom,  for 
better  or  worse,  exists  In  this  grand  alli- 
ance between  North  America  and  West- 
ern Europe. 

I  do  not  need  to  cite  statistics  and  fig- 
ures, but  considering  only  one  or  tv^o 
factors.  I  think  Senators  should  be  very 
cautious  and  very  careful  as  to  how  they 
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proceed  In  trying  to  deal  with  this  vital 
area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   JACKSON.     I  win  appreciate  the 
opix)rtunity  to  finish. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Community,  the 
combined  gross  national  product  is  over 
a  trillion  dollars.  The  gross  national 
product  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  less  than 
$300  billion.  When  you  put  all  of  the 
satellites  and  the  Communist  nations 
together,  they  have  a  combined  gross 
na^tional  product  of  araund  $500  billion. 
When  you  look  at  the  population  figures, 
we  have  more  people  in  the  NATO  com- 
munity than  there  are  in  the  satellite  and 
Soviet  community.  NATO  is,  in  effect, 
the  industrial  heartbeat  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  means.  In  my  judgment,  by  which 
we  have  avoided,  up  to  now,  a  cata- 
strophic thermonuclear  conflict.  I  think 
■,ve  should  be  wary.  I  think  we  should 
be  careful.  I  think  we  should  be  cautious 
m  doing  anything  that  might  weaken  or 
upset  this  grand  alliance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Because  I  think  the 
colloquy  yesterday  and  today  on  this 
subject  is  of  great  importance,  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield  for  a  few 
observations. 

First,  I  agree  with  him  completely  that 
the  center  of  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
the  world  is  involved  in  the  free  world 
nations,  with  the  preat  industrial  and 
economic  strength  that  exists  in  Europe, 
backing  our  position  and  backing  the 
positions  of  some  of  the  free  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  I  agree  that  NATO  has  been 
of  extreme  importance  in  preventing  ag- 
gres.sive  acts — or  acts,  at  least,  that 
mis:ht  have  produced  very  troublesome 
problems — by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third,  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
also  agree  that  as  far  as  I  personally  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
less  danger  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
present  time  than  there  was  a  few  years 
a?o.  Consequently,  I  think  we  have  to 
keep  our  guard  up  throughout. 

What  the  resolution  says  is  not  that  we 
can  rely  on  the  Soviet  Union,  not  that 
we  can  simply  pull  out  and  leave  NATO 
to  fend  for  itself,  but  that  there  is  room, 
with  the  economic  development  and  im- 
proved conditions  in  the  European  thea- 
ter, to  get  our  allies  there  up  to  their 
NATO  strength,  and  that  we  can  still 
support  NATO  by  reducing  our  forces, 
and  still  be  able  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments. That  is  specifically  what  the  res- 
olution says.  I  would  not  wish  any  col- 
loquy here  to  give  the  impression  that 
we  are  withdrawing  from  our  commit- 
ment to  NATO,  because  that  is  not  what 
the  resolution  says. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  regard- 
ing the  need  to  get  our  allies  to  do  more. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  possibility  of 
some  cutback  in  certain  categories  of 
American  manjxiwer  in  Western  Eu- 
rope—for example,  in  U.S.  logistic  and 
support  elements.  But  I  wonder  whether 
this  Is  the  wise  way,  the  prudent  way,  to 
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go  about  the  problem,  at  a  time  when 
NATO  is  going  through  some  difficult 
times.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
proach. I  question  the  timing  of  the 
approach. 

Certainly  the  resolution  that  is  before 
the  Senate  is  ambiguous.  It  talks  about 
a  substantial  reduction  in  American 
forces.  That  immediately  raises  in  the 
diplomatic  community  and  the  NATO 
community  all  sorts  of  questions  and  un- 
certainty. It  certainly  would  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  say,  "One  thing  about  deal- 
ing with  the  Americans  in  the  area  of  dis- 
armament or  arms  control;  if  we  wait 
long  enough,  we  will  not  have  to  make 
any  concessions  or  cutbacks  here  and 
there,  because  the  Americans  will  do  it 
unilaterally." 

I  think  one  of  the  great  mistakes  in  the 
resolution  is  that  it  ignores  completely 
the  opportunity  to  use  a  cutback  as  a 
diplomatic  bargaining  device. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  there  is 
nothing  about  disarmament  in  this  reso- 
lution.   Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Of  course  not. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     It  says  we  can  with- 
draw them  from  Europe.    We  are  already 
engaged  in  a  war  in  Asia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  our 
problems  in  Asia.  But  let  me  reit^iate 
what  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Senate,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  under  the  leadership  of 
that  areat  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  the  late  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg.  initiated  the  policy  we  have  fol- 
lowed, was  to  have  a  real  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  Europe,  whlcli  would 
make  any  showdown  not  a  Soviet- 
European  crisis  but  a  Soviet-American 
crisis.  That  is  the  key  to  the  deterrent 
to  the  Soviets.  That  is  the  means  by 
which  we  have  avoided,  in  my  judgment, 
the  possibility  of  a  tliermonuclear  war. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tiiiguished  fiiend.  decs  he  not  th.ink  it  is 
going  a  long  way  to  come  in  with  a  seiise- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  and  talk,  now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  about  not  just  a  reduc- 
tion but  a  substantial  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican military  mi?ht  in  Western  Europe? 
That  is  the  question  I  am  raising,  among 
other  things. 

I  think  that  is  all  the  more  reason. 
Mr.  President,  why  there  should  be  a 
thoughtful  and  carefully  directed  hear- 
ing by  an  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  Congress.  We  have  time 
to  act  on  the  matter.  There  is  not  tliat 
much  rush.  The  problem  has  been  with 
us  a  long  time. 

I  would  only  hope  that  after  all  the 
discussion  about  the  need  for  a  great 
debate  in  the  Senate,  that  great  debate 
could  take  place,  and  that  it  would  be 
predicated  upon  following  the  usual 
processes  of  the  Senate.  If  hearings 
were  held,  wherein  varying  points  were 
raised,  we  would  have  at  least  some  au- 
thoritative backgrouiid  to  support  spe- 
cific positions  that  obviously  v^ill  be  taken 
by  various  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  in  order.  A  quorum  call  is  ii\ 
progress. 

The  rollcall  was  continued. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  4  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  INCOME 
AND  FRANCHISE  TAX  ACT  OF  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
urianimous  coiisent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideratioii  of  Calendar  No. 
1521.  H.R.  8058. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
8058)  to  amend  section  4  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Income  and  Fianchlse  Tax 
Act  of  1947. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fi'om  Montana? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coiisider  th--  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2.  hne  12,  after  the  word 
•Act.",  to  strike  out  "and  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  with  or  within 
the  seven  year  period  ending  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Notwithstanding  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 
refund  or  credit  of  any  overpayment  at- 
tributable to  th*-  application  of  tlie 
amendnient  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  or  allowed  If  clain', 
therefor  is  filed  before  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
No  interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  upon 
any  overpayment  of  tax — 

"til  with  respect  to  aiiy  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and 

•  (2 1  arising  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  for  any  period  before 
the  expiration  of  tho  fifteenth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted.  " 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  tliiid  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1558  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  {ollows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  8058  is  to  restate,  by 
amendment,  certain  provisions  of  ihe  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  tiie  District 
of  Columbia  (act  of  July  16.  1947;  61  Stat. 
328)  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  3.  1948 
(62  Stat.  206)  relating  to  corporations  wlUch 
have  a  place  of  business;  an  officer,  or  repre- 
sentative located  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  business  wltb 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  Is  directed  solely  to  clarifying,  In 
th«  eaae  ot  «  corporation  or  tmlncorponted 
business  making  sales  at  personal  property 
mad  maintaining  a  place  of  bvialneas  or  offi- 
cer, agent  or  representative  In  the  District, 
the  activities  which  such  a  corporation  or 
unincorporated  bft^lness  may  carry  on  In  the 
District  without  such  activities  constituting 
a  "trade  or  business,"  as  those  words  are 
defined  In  existing  law. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  held 
a  hearing  on  HJi.  8058  on  September  10,  1965. 

backgsoitttd:  thk  fkanchise  tax 

Under  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  a  franchise  tsx  is 
Imposed  upon  corporations  and  unir  cor- 
porated  businesses  for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  or  engaging  In  any  trade  or 
biislness  within  the  District  and  of  receiv- 
ing such  other  Income  as  Is  derived  from 
sources  within  the  District.  In  the  case  of 
corporations  and  unlncorjxjrated  businesses 
taxable  Income  for  the  Olstrlct  franchise 
tax  purposes  means  the  amount  of  net  in- 
come derived  from  sources  within  the  Dis- 
trict within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Thus, 
where  a  corporation  maintains  an  office,  ware- 
house, or  other  place  of  business  In  tiie 
District  or  an  officer,  agent,  or  representative 
having  an  office  or  other  place  of  business 
In  the  District  and  the  corporation  makes 
sales  of  personal  property  to  District  cus- 
tomers, the  income  from  such  sales  is  in- 
come from  District  of  Columbia  soxirces  and 
taxable  In  the  manner  provided  In  the  act. 

As  presently  provided  by  the  act  a  corpora- 
tion Is  not  considered  to  be  engaged  in  trade 
or  business,  in  respect  to  sales  of  personal 
property  to  District  customers,  and  thus  not 
liable  to  tax  on  Income  from  such  sales  (with 
the  exception  of  certain  sales  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  hereinafter  described)  if — 

(o)  It  does  not  physically  have  or  maintain 
an  office,  warehouse,  or  other  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  District,  and  has  no  officer,  agent, 
or  representative  having  an  office  or  other 
place  of  business  In  the  District  during  the 
taxable  year;  or 

(b)  It  does  not  maintain  an  office  or  other 
place  of  business  In  the  District  and  has 
no  officer,  agent,  or  representative  in  the 
District  except  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing 
business  with  the  United  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
statute  provides  that  an  Independent  broker 
engaged  Independently  In  regularly  soliciting 
orders  In  the  District  for  sellers  and  who 
holds  himself  out  as  such  Is  not  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"agent"  or  "representative."  As  to  sales  of 
personnel  property  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however,  the  statute  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  income  from  such  sales  consti- 
tutes taxable  Income  from  District  sources, 
whether  or  not  the  corporation  or  unincor- 
porated business  making  the  sales  has  a 
place  of  business  or  agents  or  representa- 
tives located  in  the  District,  unless  the  seller 
has  Its  principal  place  of  business  located 
outside  the  District  and  the  property  sold  is 
delivered  from  a  place  outside  the  district  for 
use  outside  the  District.  As  contained  in 
this  bill,  the  restatement  of  a  portion  of 
section  4(h)  of  tiUe  I  will  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  taxability  of  Income  from  those 
sales  to  the  Federal  Government  which  as 
stated,  is  presently  subject  to  tax. 

NXED    roa    THE    LEOISLATIOK 

When  originally  enacted  the  definition  of 
the  words  "trade  or  business",  as  contained 
In  awtion  4  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  was  as 
follows: 

(h)  The  words  "trade  or  business"  include 
the  engaging  in  or  carrying  on  of  any  trade, 
business,  profession,  vocation  or  calling  or 
commercial  activity  la  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia; and  Include  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  a  public  office  •    •   •. 

By  the  act  of  Ma^  3,  1948  (83  Stat.  206,  ch. 
246)  this  deflnltloi  of  "trade  or  business" 
was  amended  by  tl»e  addition  of  the  present- 
ly existing  proviso  which  excludes  from  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "trade  or  business"; 

"(1)  Sales  of  tangible  personal  property 
whereby  title  to  such  property  pu.sses  within 
or  without  the  Dlttrict,  by  a  corporation  or 
unincorporated  b|i.siness  which  does  not 
physically  have  or  maintain  an  office,  ware- 
house, or  other  place  of  business  In  the  Dis- 
trict, and  which  has  no  officer,  agent,  or  rep- 
resentative having  an  office  or  other  place 
of  business  in  the  District,  during  tlie  tax- 
able year;  or 

"(2)  Sales  of  t»ngible  personal  property 
by  a  corporation  or  unincorporated  business 
which  does  not  mnintaln  an  office  or  other 
place  of  business  in  the  District  and  which 
has  no  office  agent,  or  representative  in  the 
District  except  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing 
business  with  the  United  States,  but  such 
corporations  and  Unincorporated  businesses 
shall  be  subject  to  the  licensing  provisions 
in  the  title  XIV  of  this  article." 

As  stated  in  Holise  Report  No.  1792.  80th 
Congress,  2d  session,  accompmnying  S.  2409 
which  became  the  act  of  May  3,  1948: 

•The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  clarify  the  language  and  Intent  in  the 
District  of  ColumUla  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947.  In  order  that  the  tax  so 
provided  be  not  imposed  on  corporations  and 
unincorporated  businesses  which  do  not 
maintain  places  ol  business  or  representa- 
tives In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  on  such 
concerns  which  maintain  places  of  business 
or  representatives  In  the  District  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  doing  tuslness  with  the  United 
States,  in  respect  tc  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  delivered  outside  the  District  for 
use  outside  the  Dietrict."     (Italic  supplied. | 

In  the  Senate  report  which  accompanied 
the  bill  (S.  Rept.  1042,  80th  Cong..  2d  sess  ) . 
the  report  stated : 

"The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  clarify  and 
limit  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
come of  corporations  or  businesses  which  is 
'derived  from  sourics  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.'  Due  to  the  language  appearing 
In  the  existing  District  of  Columbia  Income 
tax  law,  the  imp>oaltlon  or  assessment  of  the 
income  tax  was  heretofore  made  against 
concerns  casually  engaged  In  business  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  such  means  ae  telephone,  mall  orders, 
traveling  salesmen,  and  other  nonconsistent 
means  of  solicitation.  This  bill  will  correct 
such  situation,  anfl  limit  the  imp>osition  of 
an  income  tax  to  those  concerns  casually  en- 
gaged in  business  on  their  own  account  or 
through  representatives  or  agents  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.     (Italics  supplied.) 

In  1953,  the  District  of  Columbia  was  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  In  Imposing  the 
franchise  tax  on  a  corpocation  which  main- 
tained an  office  In  the  District  that  "kept  m 
contact  with  all  kinds  of  developments  either 
In  the  legislative  or  executive  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  might  af- 
fect [the]  busineaB  In  any  way  at  all"  but 
which  sold  Its  products  in  the  District 
through  salesmen  who  operated  from  offices 
in  other  cities.  Onten- Illinois  Glass  Company 
V.  District  of  Colutibia.  92  VS.  App,  DC.  15, 
204  P.  2d  29  ( 1953 ) . 

Little  more  thaa  a  year  after  the  Owens 
decision,  the  Office  of  the  Corjjoratlon  Coun- 
sel for  the  Distrlat  of  Columbia  issued  on 
September  23.  1964.  an  opinion  dealing  with 
the  "sole  purpose"  provision  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Incotie  and  Franchise  Tax  Act. 
This  opinion  reclttd  In  detail  the  activities 
within  the  District  of  one  corporation  other 
than  matters  relating  to  the  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  to  the  United  States  and 
construed  the  word  "sole"  to  exclude  such 
actlvties  from    th«  purview  of   the  proviso. 


The  opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
states: 

"While  the  report,  and  the  statute  Itself, 
do  not  explicitly  Indicate  the  meaning  i^:' 
the  phrase  "doing  business  with  the  Un!t4?rt 
States',  It  Is  clear  that  the  primary  concerr. 
was  with  sales  of  tangible  personal  proper:.. 
The  language  plainly  implies  commercini 
Intercourse  between  a  corporation  or  unin- 
corporated business  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other." 

Relying  in  past  on  the  Owens  decision  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  levied  franchise 
taxes  against  companies  that  claimed  i^i  be 
maintaining  a  sole  purpose  office  in  the  Ty^?,- 
trict  when  representatives  of  the  company  in 
addition  to  engaging  In  activities  cle,irly 
within  the  sole  purpose  concept  also  de;i]t 
with  Federal  agencies  on  matters  relalln?  to 
promotion  and  sales  of  the  company  products 
in  foreign  countries,  for  example. 

The  District  would  presumably  Interpret 
as  being  outside  tlie  permitted  activities  of 
a  sole  purpose  office  activities  in  the  nature 
of  communicating  with,  dealing  with  and 
attempting  to  present  company  views  to  in- 
strumentalities of  the  U.S.  Government  ac- 
tivities concerned  with  problems  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  and  sales  and  exports  abro.id, 
activities  Involving  the  following  of  legisU- 
tion  affecting  the  company,  and  in  various 
other  ways,  company  interests. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  make  it  clear  that 
such  activities  on  the  part  of  a  corporation 
or  unincorporated  btislness  are  permitted  as 
constituting  activities,  the  "sole  purpose" 
of  which  is  "doing  business  with  the  United 
States"  as  provided  in  this  restatement. 
Likewise,  the  deflnitlon  of  "trade  or  busi- 
ness" shall  not  apply  to  dealing  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  persons  in  the  Dis- 
trict for  noncommercial  purposes. 

APPtlCATIOI*    OF    H.R.    8038 

The  pending  bill,  H.R.  8058,  as  recom- 
mended by  your  committee,  is  designed  to 
clarify  and  provide  greater  specificity  con- 
cerning the  types  of  activities  that  may  be 
performed  by  a  "sole  purpose"  office  located 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  sub- 
stance and  purpose  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
remains  the  same  as  the  similar  provisions 
of  the  existing  law. 

Section  1  would  change  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  paragraph  (2)  so  as  to  exclude 
from  the  meaning  of  the  words  "trade  or 
business" — 

"(2)  Sales  of  tangible  i>ersonal  property 
by  a  coiTJoration  or  unincorporated  business 
which  (A)  has  or  maintains  an  office,  ware- 
house, or  other  place  of  business  In  the  Dis- 
trict; or  (B)  has  an  officer,  agent,  or  repre- 
sentative having  an  office  or  other  place  of 
business  in  the  District,  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
United  States  for  commercial  or  noncom- 
mercial purposes  or  of  dealing  with  the  Dis- 
trict or  persons  for  noncommercial  purposes; 
but  each  such  corporation  and  unincorpo- 
rated business  which  does  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict with  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  the  licensing  provisions  In  title  XIV  of 
this  article." 

PROSPECTIVE    EFTECT 

As  passed  by  the  House,  section  2  of  this 
bill  provides  that  the  clariflcatlon  of  "s-ole 
purpose"  as  contained  In  section  1.  should 
apply  to  the  taxable  years  ending  oii  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  retroactively  for 
the  preceding  7  taxable  years. 

It  is  your  committee's  judgment  that  stat- 
utory relief  retroactively  for  a  7-year  period 
Ln  cases  such  as  this  Is  Inappropriate  tut 
two  reasons.  First.  It  Is  not  desirable  legis- 
lative practice,  and  second,  the  monet.'iry 
Impact  on  the  District  of  Coltimbla  govern- 
ment as  to  tax  repayments  Is  not  readily  or 
accurately  ascertainable. 

It  is  yotir  committee's  judgment  that  the 
statutory  changes  in  the  applicability  of  the 


franchise  tax  be  applied  prospectively  only. 
Because  the  committee's  Intent  is  clear  as  to 
the  tax  liability  of  a  "sole  purpose"  office,  It 
is  directed  that  the  District  government  not 
proceed  administratively  to  enforce  its  inter- 
pretation of  liability  against  other  potential 
corporate  taxpayers  for  the  preceding  years. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
amending  of  the  House  bill  to  remove  the 
retroactive  applicability  and  striking  from 
section  2  the  requirement  for  the  refund  or 
credit  for  payment  or  assessments  relating  to 
prior  years. 

CONCLUSION 

Tour  committee  believes  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  In  section  1  of  the  bill  pre- 
serves the  right  granted  to  every  person,  in- 
ciuding  corporate  bodies,  for  tlie  opportunity 
to  deal  with  their  Government  from  and 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  partlcu- 
l.trly  so  when  such  persons  or  organizations 
find  themselves  present  in  the  District  solely 
becatise  the  District  is  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Tlie  assessing  of  Uaxes 
on  an  activity  by  a  corporation,  which  activ- 
itv  Is  otherwise  exempt,  because  such  corpo- 
ration engages  In  activities  which  are  not 
themselves  subject  to  tax.  places  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  in  the  position  of 
taxing  persons  attending  their  own  National 
Capital  on  matters  which  call  them  to  the 
se.U   of   the    Government. 

Your  committee  is  ol  the  opinion  that  this 
proposed  legislation  will  clarify  the  tax  posi- 
tion of  business  organizations  regarding 
offices  and  representat.ves  maintained  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  commercial  and 
consultative  purposes  with  the  United  States, 
and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  be 
approved. 


town.  Miss.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1566),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prii^ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, or  his  designee,  to  pay  supple- 
mental financial  benefits  to  certain  lessees 
affected    by    the    National    Aeronautics    and 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  measures 
on  the  calendar  be  called  in  sequence 
commencing  with  Calendar  No.  1524. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


VERNON  M.  NICHOLS 
The  bUl  (H.R.  14514)  for  the  relief  of 
Vernon    M.    Nichols    was    considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ROBERT  DEAN  WARD 

The  bill  (H.R.  2349)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  Dean  Ward  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JOSEPHINE  ANN  BELLIZIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  3671)  for  the  relief  of 
Josephine  Ann  Bellizia  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JOHN  F.  REAGAN,  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4075)  for  the  relief  of 
John  F.  Reagan.  Jr..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LESSEES  OF  A  CERTAIN  TRACT  OF 
LAND  IN  LOGTOWN,  MISS. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6305)   for  the  relief  of 
lessees  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Log- 
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Space  Administration's  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram at  the  Mississippi  test  facility. 

STATr.MENT 

The  facts  and  circumstances  giving  rise  to 
tliese  claims  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
lEtration,  wherein  it  states: 

"The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, utilizing  the  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers as  its  agent,  has  been  acquiring  land 
in    and    near   Hancock   County.   Miss  ,   upon 
wJiich  to  constrvict   and   operate   the   Missis- 
sippi   test    facility    (MTFi    for    experimental 
work  on   the   large   rockets,   rocket  engines, 
and  space  vehicles  needed  for  extended  space 
flights   and   the   launching   of   heavy   space- 
craft.    The  potential  danger  to  individuals 
and   structures   anticipated    in   the    prospec- 
tive activities  at  MTF  made   it   necessary  to 
establish  a   bufTer  zone   around  the  facility 
which  would  be  clear  of  human  habitation. 
Accordingly,   the    land    acquisition    program 
there  has  been  a  large  one,  and  its  Impact 
on  the  community  substantial.     The  facility 
iUself  required  the  acquisition  of  162  separate 
tracts    of    land    totaling    13.428    acres;     the 
bufTer  zone  consisted  of  3.2'25  tracts  totaling 
125.442  acres.     The  lessees  covered  by  S.  1509 
feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  certain  amounts 
not   now   allowable  under   present   statutes 
governing  payments  for  Federal  land  acqviisi- 
tions.     The  peculiar  circumstances  Involved, 
as    reflected    in    NASA's   files,    are   set    forth 
below. 

"The  Army  Engineers  approached  all  land- 
owners in  the  buffer  ssone  and  gave  each  the 
choice  of  selling  the  United  States  an  ease- 
ment prohibiting  human  habitation  of  the 
land,   or.  in  the   alternative,  of   selling  the 
fee  interest.     One  such  tract  was  owned  by 
Boy   Baxter,   Jr.,   and   Margot   Gack;    it   has 
been    variously    referred    to    as    the    ■Baxt«r 
Tract,    Logtown    Marina,    and    Pearl    River 
Acres."    It  lies  at  the  western  end  of  Main 
Street  In  Logtown,  Miss.    For  some  years  the 
owners  have  leased  some  30  parcels,  compris- 
ing the  major  portion  of   this  tract,   to  30 
groups  of  lessees  for  fishing  camp  sites.    The 
lessees  were  permitted  to  construct  cottages 
and  other  improvements,  and  most  lessees 
did    so.      The    value    of    the    improvements 
ranged  from  a  few  hundred,  to  several  thou- 
sand dollars.    However,  the  leases,  which  vary 
somewhat   from  year  to  year  and   tenant  to 
tenant,    were    on    a    year-to-year    basis.      In 
each  case  the  lessor  ret-ilned  the  right  to 
terminate  the  lease  at  any  time  by  giving  15 
days'    notice    and    refunding    any    unearned 
rental.     In    such    contingencies    the    lessees 
were   to   have    30   days   from    the    notice   of 
termination  to  remove  the  buildings  or  other 
Improvements  they  had  placed  on  the  land. 
There  was  no  provision  for  the  lessor  to  pay 
the  lessees  for  improvements  abandoned  in 
place. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  termination 
provisions  were  included  In  each  lease  to 
permit  the  lessor  to  expel  undtslrable  ten- 
ants on  short  notice  but  each  tenant  was 
assured   that   unless   he   proved   undesirable 


he  would  be  permitted  to  retain  possession 
for  as  long  as  he  wanted  to  remain.  Xicssees 
were  thereby  encouraged  to  improve  the 
property  by  the  erection  of  habitable  struc- 
tures. 

"When   Mr.    Baxter   and    Miss    Gack   were 
given   the   choice   ol   selling  an   easement   or 
the   fee.   they   elected   to   sell  only  an  ease- 
ment.     The    Engineers    then    attempted    to 
negotiate   with   Mr.   Baxter  and   Miss   Gack 
for  the  property  interests  for  all  parties  af- 
fected by  the  Baxter  tract  transaction,   in- 
cluding various  lessees.     However,  the  lessors 
declined   to   combine  negotiations  for  their 
interests  with  those  for  the  interests  of  the 
lesses.        Consequently,      the      Baxter-Gack 
owned     improvements    and    the     easement 
rights  to  the  entire  tract  of  land  were  ap- 
praised as  one  unit.     The  lessees'  improve- 
ments  were   each   separately    appraised    but 
no  value  was  assigned  to  them  because  the 
15-day     termination     provision     effectively 
negated  any  value  the  otherwise  remaining 
lease  term  "may  have  had.     The  easement, 
which    was    eventually    purchased    from    Mr. 
Baxter  and  MIes  Gack,  gave  the  Government 
rights   to   exclude   any  structure  capable   of 
human  habitation  from  the  tract  and  made 
the  Government  successor  In  interest  to  the 
landowner's  rights  and  responsibiUties  un- 
der the  leases.    In  efforts  to  develop  a  basis 
lor  compensating  the  lessees  for  the  value  of 
their   properties,   conferences   were   held   be- 
tween the  Engineers,  NASA,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice     It  was  concluded  that  there 
was  no  legal  authority  lor  compensating  the 
lessees  for  their  losses.     Neither   the   Corps 
of    Engineers    nor   NASA    had    authority    to 
compensate     them     for     the     improvements 
which   they   would   either   have   to   abandon 
In  place  or  remove,  with  resulting  diminu- 
tion of  market  value,  upon  the  termination 
or  expiration  of  their  leases.     That  conclu- 
sion  is  largely  attributable  to  the  peculiar 
terms  of  the  leases  and  is  in  part  attributable 
to    the   landowners   disinclination   to   nego- 
tiate for  such  property  Interests  as  the  lessees 
mav  have  had. 

"NASA  has  had  throughout  the  period  of 
time  in  question,  and  now,  has  funds  which 
would  be  available  to  compensate  the  lessees, 
if  adequate  legal  authority  were  also  avail- 
able. This  legislation  would  provide  the 
necessary  authority  to  compensate  the  stated 
lessees  for  ( 1  i  the  fair  market  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  NASA,  of  existing  Improvements, 
which  have  been  abandoned  in  place  upon 
vacation  of  the  leaseholds  because  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  easement  by  NASA,  pro- 
vided that  the  lessees  qtUtclalm  all  their 
right,  title,  and  Interest  to  such  improve- 
ments to  the  United  States;  or  (2|  the  fair 
market  value  less  salvage  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  NASA,  for  improvements  which 
have  been  removed  or  sold  upon  vacation 
of  the  leaseholds  because  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  easement." 

The  NASA  report  concluded  as  follows: 
■The  bill  IS  similar  In  form  to  legislation 
which  from  time  to  time  Is  proposed  lor  the 
relief  of  individuals  whose  land  or  interests 
m  land  are  affected  by  other  land  acquisition 
programs  ol  the  Corps  of  Elnglneers. 

"Cleaxlv.  the  lessees  have  suffered  financial 
losses  through  the  loss  of  the  Improvements 
for  which  they  had  paid.  If  they  had  chosen 
to  remove  their  improvements  they  probably 
would  not  have  recovered  their  Investments 
and  would  have  had  to  bear  the  additional 
costs  and  Inconvenience  of  salvage.  They 
are  In  fact  out-of-pocket  in  the  amount  of 
their  investjnents." 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  "no  objection"  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  facts  and  circumstances  involved  in  these 
claims,  as  weU  as  the  eqtiltable  considera- 
tions related  thereto,  and  on  the  basis  thereof 
finds  that   the  proposed  legislative  relief  Is 
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Justified.  Accordingly,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill,  H.R.  6305,  be  Con- 
sidered favorably. 


LI  TSU  (NAKO)   CHEN 

The  bUl  (HJl.  6606)  for  the  reUef  of 
Li  Tsu  (Nako)  Chen  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RONALD  WHELAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  7141)  for  the  relief  of 
Ronald  Whelan  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  AN13 
FORMER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THli 
NAVY  AT  NORFOLK  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD, VA. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7446)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  civilian  employees  and  former 
Civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thirci 
time,  and  passed. 


SOPHIA  SOLIWODA 

The  bill  (H.R.  7671)  for  the  relief  of 
Sophia  Soliwoda  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


KIMBERLY  ANN  YANG 

The  bill  (HJl.  10656)  for  the  relief  of 
Klmberly  Ann  Yang  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MAJ.   ALAN   DE   YOUNG,   U.S.   ARMY 

The  bUl  (H.R.  10990)  for  the  relief  of 
Maj.  Alan  DeYoung,  U.S.  Army,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  EDNA  S.  BETTENDORF 

The  bill  (HR.  11038)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bettendorf  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HUBERT  J.  KUPPER 

The  bill  (H.R.  11251)  for  the  relief  of 
Hubert  J.  Kupper  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
ITENSE  AT  THE  GRANITE  CITY 
DEFENSE  DEPOT,  GRANITE  CITY, 
ILL. 

The  bUl  (HJl.  11271)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  the  Granite  City 
Defense  Depot,  Granite  City,  HI.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MARIA  ANNA  PIOTROWSKI 

The  bill  (H.R.  11947)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Anna  Piotrowskl,  formerly  Czes- 
lawa  Marek,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MARIA  GIUSEPPIHA  INNALFO  FEOLE 

The  bill  tH.R.  11344)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Giuseppina  lunalfo  Feole  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


KAZIMIERZ   (CASIMER) 
KRZYKDWSKI 

The  bill  (H.R.  12950)  for  the  relief  of 
Kazimierz  (Casimer)  Krzykowskl  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I  ex- 
press my  tlianks  to  the  minority  side  for 
allowing  these  measures  to  be  passed  on 
the  last  day  before  the  Labor  Day  recess. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  UNSATISFIED  JUDG- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coasent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lsgisl.'^tive  Clerk.  A 
bill  <H.R.  9918)  to  nmend  tlie  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
an  opportunity  yesterday  to  listen  to  the 
opening  statement  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Main- 
land [  Mr.  Tydings  1 . 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  at  any 
great  length  while  bo  few  Senators  are 
present.  However,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  pertinent  to  make  a  couple  of 
comments  on  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Senator  from  Mai-j'land  brought  up 
yesterday. 

The  Senator,  with  his  usual  sen.se  of 
the  dramatic  and  with  his  fine  ability, 
initiated  his  discussion  by  pointing  out  a 
number  of  incidents  in  which  people  had 
been  severely  injured  in  Washington  by 
uninsured  motorists. 

One  of  the  incidents  that  he  mentioned 
involved  an  uninsured  motorist  who  ran 
through  a  red  light  ftnd  struck  a  husband 
and  wife  who  were  traveling  through  the 
intersection  in  their  automobile.  Both 
victims  are  still  out  of  work  because'  of 
their  injuries. 

I  could  not  be  more  sorry  for  this.  I 
think  this  is  an  unfortunate  situation. 
However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  we  pass  the  pending  bill,  these  people 
will  still  have  no  mathod  of  getting  any- 
thing from  the  uninsured  motorist.  If 
they  had  paid  $40  into  the  fund  they 


would  have  forfeited,  as  iminsured  mo- 
torist, any  right  to  collect  from  the  fund. 
Only  a  very  limited  group  of  people  can 
collect  from  the  fund.  They  would  only 
have  collected  by  virtue  of  their  having; 
bought  an  insurance  policy  with  an  un- 
insured motorist  rider.  I  would  empha- 
size that  this  rider  can  be  purchased  now 
and  could  have  been  purchased  by  the 
couple  prior  to  their  accident.  The 
money  they  presumably  would  have  col- 
lected could  only  have  come  from  thc.r 
own  insurance  company. 

The  pending  bill  would  protect  pe- 
destrians. It  might  protect — although 
there  is  some  doubt  on  this — passengers 
in  automobiles  which  are  struck  by  un- 
insured motorists.  The  bill  would  not 
protect  anybody  driving  in  the  District 
who  is  involved  in  an  accident  unless  he 
is  a  resident  of  the  District.  Therefose, 
if  one  comes  from  Virginia  or  Maryland 
or  Colorado  or  anywhere  else  and  gets  in- 
volved in  an  accident  with  an  uninsured 
motorist,  the  pending  bill  would  not  do 
him  the  slightest  bit  of  good  whether  he 
is  a  pedestrian  or  not. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  the  bill  will  be  borne  entirely  by 
the  registrants  of  automobiles  within  the 
District  of  Colimibia  who  pay  the  $40  fee 
as  a  pena'ty  for  not  having  automobile 
insurance.     Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think,  since  the  administration  of  thf 
program  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  one 
penny — the  bill  being  footed,  so  to  speak. 
by  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  the  ones  who  should  re- 
ceive the  benefit  from  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  could  go  off  on  a  speech  for  a 
couple  of  hours  on  this  matter.  That  is 
a  point  which  I  think  needs  to  be  de- 
bated. We  should  certainly  debate  tho 
whole  concept  of  reciprocity  as  it  relates 
to  this  bill. 

One  thing  that  I  do  not  think  is  a 
particularly  good  idea  is  the  fact  that 
anybody  who  comes  to  this  great  national 
city  as  a  tourist  «ould  be  an  open  tartici 
for  the  uninsured  motorist.  He  woulci 
have  no  protection  under  the  pendin^,  bill 
at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  unique 
type  of  situation  that  we  are  asked  to 
pa.sson. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICTK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  would  say  that  perhaps  the 
way  this  question  was  presented  to  m. 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  GeorLia 
IMr.  Talmadge]  is  an  interesting  obser- 
vation. 

He  said: 

This  is  a  bill  where  those  people  who  .ire 
behaving  themselves  and  carrying  their  own 
Insurance  are  paying  for  the  torts  of  the  per- 
son who  has  committed  the  wrong.  Is  this 
accurate? 

I  said: 

I  think  that  with  perhaps  some  variation 
It  Is  accurate. 


Because  what  we  are  doing  is  not  really-  motorist  in  the  District,  or  in  any  other 

<;ettlng  up  an  insurance  fund.    We  are  jin-i-sdiction? 

simply  setting  up  a  judgment  fimd  which  Mr.   DOMINICK.     In   answer   to   the 

Ls  paid  for  by  those  who  really  should  be  Senator's  question,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

c^etling  insurance  and  are  not  getUng  that  is  true.    It  is  also  true  that  they 


Mr.  President,   will 


insurance,  and  who  probably  will  be  pay 
ing  a   S40   fee,  thinking   that   they   are 
i:etting  insurance. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Man'land 
made  a  statement  in  the  Senate  that,  if 
any  member  of  my  family  had  been  in- 
jured in  an  accident  in  which  an  luiin- 
bured  motorist  was  involved,  I  would 
probably  feel  differently.  This  is  not 
ihe  usual  type  of  debate  in  which  Sen- 
ators engage.  But  since  the  Senator  has 
brought  it  up,  I  think  that,  for  the  Rec- 
ord. I  should  say  that  my  wife  has  been 
hit  by  an  uninsured  motorist  in  the  past, 
she  is  still  experiencing  diflSculties  from 
the  accident,  and  this  I  do  not  like  any 
better  than  anybody  else  does.  But  sim- 
ply because  we  have  experienced  one  of 
these  problems  does  not  mean  that  a  bad 
bill  should  be  passed. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  otlier  legis- 
lation. If  we  are  going  to  pass  legis- 
lation, let  us  examine  it  on  the  merits 
before  we  go  rushing  it  through  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  crystal  clear 
for  the  Record:  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  publicity  on  this 
bill,  on  the  theory  that  anyone  who  is 
injured  by  an  uninsured  motorist  will 
now  have  a  method  of  getting  compen- 
,<;ation.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  One  gets  no  compensation 
from  any  portion  of  this  bill  if  he  is  an 
unin.sured  motorist  or  a  nonresident  of 
the  District.  I  have  never  heard 
whether  a  wife  or  child  whose  husband 
or  father  is  an  uninsured  motorist  can 
collect  from  the  fund. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  statement 
of  llip  Senator  from  Maryland  yesterday, 
in  the  Record,  that  there  were  27,000 
motor  vehicle  accidents  in  the  District 
last  year,  injuring  7,800  people.  Twelve 
thousand  of  these  accidents  involved  un- 
insured motorists.  As  a  result,  between 
900  and  1,200  of  the  accident  \ictims  re- 
mained uncompensated  for  their  in- 
juries. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  figures  of 
the  Senator  from  Mar^iand.  I  do  not 
have  any  record  to  indicate  that  they  are 
100-percent  accurate,  but  I  assume  that 
they  are.  The  feature  that  interests  ine 
IS  whether  these  people — these  900  to 
1.200  accident  victims — would  have  any 
remedy  in  the  event  that  this  bill  is 
pa-ssed.  It  is  not  broken  down  as  to 
whether  these  people  were  pedestrians, 
!;isured  or  uninsured. 

.Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  H.R.  9918.  every  policy  of  liabihty 
insurance  which  is  issued  to  an  owner  of 
an  automobile  registered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  have  to  include  a  so- 
called  uninsured  motorist  clause,  which 
would  cost  the  motorist  an  additional  $4 


can  get  that  coverage  at  the  present  time, 
without  passage  of  any  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  was  brought  out  in  our  hearings,  the 
majority  of  our  drivers  do  not  know  that 
they  have  that  opportunity.  These  12 
people  about  whom  the  Senator  has 
spoken  would  have  had  to  have  such 
an  iminsured  motorist  clause  in  their 
insiuance  to  have  been  protected.  The 
Senator,  himself,  had  he  had  such  a 
clause  in  his  insurance  policy,  would 
have  been  protected  in  the  very  tragic  (k- 
currence  he  has  related  involving  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  and  the  damages  would 
have  been  paid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  did  not  have  that  coverage.  But 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  my  Insurance  broker  since 
then.  And  I  would  hope  that  this  col- 
loquy would  result  in  many  p>eople  who 
do  not  have  that  coverage  having  it  put 
in  their  policy,  at  a  very  small  expense. 
But  it  should  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  person  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  it. 

Whether  a  person  is  to  have  uninsured 
motorist  coverage  in  his  liability  insur- 
ance or  not,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  matter 
of  personal  prerogative  of  the  individual, 
as  opposed  to  a  governmental  edict  that 
a  person  must  purchase  this  added  pro- 
tection. 

I  was  also  interested  in  another  state- 
mer.t  that  the  Seioator  from  Maryland 
made  very  frankly  yesterday,  which  ap- 
pears at  page  21485  of  the  Record: 

The  legislative  fact  is  that  we  must  pr-.s.s 
the  biH  as  the  House  passed  It  without 
a:ner.dmenL.s,  if  we  are  to  have  any  type  of 
decent  financial  rc.-p)onsibility  legislation  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, because  if  we  were  to  amend  it  and  send 
it  back  to  the  House,  the  conference  com- 
mittee would  be  controlled  by  Representii- 
ilves  who.  without  question,  would  see  to  it 
that  the  bill  was  killed. 


I  think  that  it  is  a  curious  situation, 
when  a  Member  of  the  Senate  rises  and 
says  that  because  the  House  has  such 
overw  helming  power,  the  Senate  cannot 
amend  legislation  to  make  it  good, 
bad,  or  otherwise.  To  say  that  even  if 
the  legislation  is  bad.  we  must  take  it 
the  way  the  House  says,  because,  other- 
wise, the  whole  bill  might  be  killed,  is 
in  my  judgment  improper.  I  think  that 
i.s  the  wron.u  way  to  legislate.  I  think 
we  should  consider  what  changes  need  be 
made  in  a  bill,  I  tliink  we  should  do  it 
with  reason  and  with  judgment,  and  I 
think  we  should  do  it  regardless  of 
whether  this  will  be  favorably  received 
by  the  House  or  whetlier  it  will  not  be 
favorably  received  by  the  House. 

We  have  our  own  responsibilities  in 
the  Senate,  and  one  of  these,  of  course, 
just  as  in  the  House,  is  to  attempt  to 
act  as  responsible  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  our  Nation's 


Mr.    TYDINGS. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EOMINICK.  Proceeding  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  said: 

I  can  assure  any  Senator  who  has  a  meri- 
torious amendment — and  there  may  be 
some — a  lull  hearing,  and  an  c^porlunity  to 
ridd  such  amendments  to  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility law  next  year. 

Not  this  year.  Even  if  one  has  a 
meritorious  ameiidment,  do  not  put  it  on 
this  year.    Wait  until  next  year. 

I  cannot  legislate  that  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  go  forward  with  tliat 
type  of  approach. 

I  could  point  out — and  I  would  be 
happy  to  point  out  at  some  later  date — 
some  discrepancies  in  the  bill,  technical 
discrepancies,  which  should  be  cured  at 
this  time,  whether  one  agrees  with  the 
bill  or  not. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMUriCK.  I  yield. 
(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  1  wish 
to  make  two  points. 

First.  Tlie  bill,  if  enacted  into  law. 
would  not  go  into  effect  insofar  as  the 
payments  from  tlie  fund  are  concerned. 
until  1  year  after  the  establishment  of 
the  fuiid,  so  we  have  time  to  amend  the 
bill,  if  we  wish  to. 

Second.  I  will  go  one  step  further.  I 
will  hold  hearings  on  amendments  to  the 
bill  beginning  next  week,  provided  we  can 
j;et  this  bill  passed  and  enacted  into  law. 
If  there  is  a  meritorious  amendment.  I 
.■-hall  do  my  best  to  report  it  this  year 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  duplication  of  effort  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Mar>-land  is  hardly 
necessary,  with  the  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers which  is  involved,  and  the  prob- 
lems that  would  arise  from  the  passage 
of  the  bill  immediately. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  judgment  fund  will 
not  go  into  effect  for  a  year. 

Wotxld  it  go  into  effect  a  year  from 
January?    I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  would  be  a  year 
from  the  date  it  is  set  up. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Whatever  it  is.  it  is 
a  year  off.  This  means,  I  assume,  that 
the  citizens  walking  down  the  street 
struck  by  an  uninsured  motorist  have  no 
method  of  collecting  a  judgment  against 
the  other  person  for  a  year  in  any  event. 
It  looks  as  if  there  w  ill  be  open  season  for 
a  year.  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong  on  that 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  purpose  of  the 
l-year  provision  is  to  build  up  within 
the  fund  sufficient  assets  to  guarantee 
.solvency  of  the  fund  to  pay  the  claims. 
Some  States  which  .set  up  similar  funds 
have  waited  as  long  as  5  years  before 
starting  to  pay  claims,  in  order  to  build 
up  the  fund. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  par- 
ticularly the  difficulty  that  Maryland  is 
ha\ing  with  its  uninsured  motorist  fund. 
In  fact.  I  understand  it  is  almost  bank- 


to  $8,  but  would  protect  that  motorist  Capital;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  one  rupt  at  the  present  lime.    That  was  the 

and  his  family,  or  any  passenger  in  his  body  should  be  continually  saying  to  the  evidence  that  I  heard  m  the  hearings. 

car.  in  the  event  that  he  or  his  car  or  his  oUicr  body,  "Either  you  pass  it  this  way.         Mr.    TYDINGS. 

family    were    struck    by    an    uninsui-ed  or  you  get  no  bill  at  all.  '  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.    President,    will 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  begin  with,  the  Maryland  fund  Is  not 
bankrupt. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Nor  Is  It  In  financial 
difQculty.  In  fact,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  In  1966  the  fund  had 
an  excess  of  $515,000  in  receipts  over 
disbursements. 

Prom  time  to  time  there  have  been 
criticisms  of  the  so-called  Maryland 
"paper  deficit."  This  deficit  occurs  from 
the  earmarking  of  dollars  for  claims  in 
future  years.  This  appears  on  the  fund's 
books  as  a  paper  deficit,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  cash  in  the  fund.  It  Is 
merely  a  way  of  indicating  poss;ible 
claims  against  the  fund.  It  appears  on 
a  balance  sheet,  similar  to  balance 
sheets  that  some  insurance  companies 
set  up. 

It  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  fund 
will  actually  have  to  pay  out  all  the 
amounts  of  money  set  up  In  the  estimate, 
because  fund  experience  has  shown  that 
the  amount  set  aside  in  the  reserve  has 
always  been  substantially  more  than  liie 
amount  actually  paid  out  in  claims. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  Is  an  Interest- 
ing explanation.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  other  than  the  information  we 
had,  which  I  refer  to  at  page  19  of  the 
committee  report,  which  states: 

We  have  recently  been  informed  that  New 
Jersey  has  a  $12  milHon  deficit  while  Mary- 
land experiences  a  $4  mlUlon  deficit. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  these  are  two  con- 
flicting viewpoints  as  to  which  fund  is  or 
is  not  in  trouble. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  basic  difference 
is  that  in  creating  the  Maryland  fund 
and  the  New  Jersey  fund  the  State  legis- 
latures did  not  have  the  good  judgment 
to  do  as  Virginia  did  and  we  have  done 
in  this  bill  and  reqiiire  that  every  motor- 
ist who  has  insurance  pay  $4  to  $8  extra 
to  purchase  the  uninsured  motorist 
clause.  That  difference  amounts  to 
many  millions  of  dollars  less  in  claims 
against  a  fund. 

This  bill  was  drafted  to  make  judi- 
cious use  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  We  provided  in  the  Dis- 
trict fund  law  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
uninsured  motorist  clause  in  all  insur- 
ance policies  issued  on  cars  registered 
in  the  District.  Therefore,  without 
question,  the  District  fund  will  be  far 
superior  in  solvency  and  fiscal  manage- 
ment than  the  Maryland  or  New  Jersey 
funds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  had  the 
director  of  the  Maryland  fund  before 
our  subcommittee,  and  he  was  asked 
about  this  point,  he  said  that,  without 
question,  if  Maryland  required  an  unin- 
sured motorist  clause  as  Virginia  does, 
Maryland  would  have  a  tremendous  sur- 
plus in  its  fund  and  would  not  have  the 
problem  of  so-called  paper  deficits.  The 
Maryland  fund  does  have  that  basic 
difference  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
fund. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  To  protect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  I  am  considering 
that  he  was  asking  me  a  question  instead 
of  making  another  speech  on  the  same 
subject,  as  he  did  yesterday.    I  shall  con- 


sider that  as  a  (|uestion  instead  of  a 
speech. 

We  have  been  doing  a  little  checking 
on  the  compulsoi-y  uninsured  motorist 
proposal  that  is  included  in  the  proposed 
District  of  Columbia  bill.  There  are  only 
five  States  which  liavc  no  right  of  rejec- 
tion of  the  uninsured  motorist  clause. 
The  States  which  have  no  right  of  re- 
jection clause  are  New  Hampshire.  New 
York,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  others  give  the  insured  per- 
son the  right  of  rejection,  which  is  what 
I  had  asked  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
to  include  in  the  process  of  our  consid- 
eration of  tills  bill  in  committee.  I  was 
unable  to  get  him  tc  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment and  of  course  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  on  the  iloor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  we  can  also  cite  our  ex- 
perience in  Colorado,  although  it  is  based 
on  only  a  very  short  period  of  time.  In 
Colorado  we  had  a  provLsion  in  the  law 
which  went  into  effect  in  July— and, 
therefore,  I  say  it  Is  a  very  short  experi- 
ence— which  provided  that  a  motorist 
does  get  uninsuied  motorist  coverage 
when  he  buys  insurance  unless  he  exer- 
cises his  right  to  reject  it.  It  does  give 
the  insured  person  the  right  of  choice. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any 
reason  why  the  Gorvemment  should  take 
unto  itself  the  responsibility  of  telling 
a  person  what  type  insm-ance  he  or  she 
should  buy.  Once  a  person  has  acted 
responsibly  by  buying  liability  insurance 
to  protect  the  public,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  decide  voluntarily  what  addi- 
tional coverage  he  may  desire. 

That  is  the  provision  that  X  tried  to 
provide  for :  To  give  the  person  the  right 
of  rejection  on  the  uninsured  motorist 
rider.  I  was  goinj  to  provide  the  right 
of  rejection  in  this  law,  and  that  was 
defeated  in  committee.  Experience  in- 
dicates that  1  to  2  percent  of  the  people 
who  have  been  offered  uninsured  motor- 
ist coverage  have  rejected  it.  so  that  the 
great  volume  of  people  who  have  been 
buying  policies  have  been  accepting  this 
uninsured  motorist  clause. 

I  suspect,  as  this  colloquy  goes  on.  and 
the  publicity  goes  out  on  the  type  of 
coverage  that  is  available  to  motorists, 
more  and  more  of  them  will  purchase  it. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 
There  may  be  some  people  who  do  not. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  With  respect  to  the 
fact  that  we  would  require  the  uninsured 
motorist  clause  in  all  policies  of  auto- 
mobile Insurance  issued  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  would  tlie  Senator  agree 
that  this  requirement  provides  insurance 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  for 
those  insured  individuals  in  case  they 
were  struck  by  an  uninsured  motorist? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Yes.  certainly. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  insofar  as  the  solvency  of 
the  fund  is  concerned,  according  to  the 
statistical  and  actuarial  tables,  and  the 
other  evidence  given  to  us  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  the  solvency  of  the  fund  is 
assured  by  the  fact  that  all  Insured 
motorists  have  th»t  additional  protec- 
tion? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
agree  with  that  at  all  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  we  have  any  proof 
one  way  or  another. 

First  of  all,  we  do  not  have  a  fund  set 
up  as  yet.  Second,  it  would  seem  to  nie 
that  if  this  were  going  to  be  the  deter- 
mining factor,  as  to  whether  a  fund  wan 
going  to  be  i.n  balance  or  not  in  balance. 
Maryland  itself  would  have  passed  this 
kind  of  provision — which  it  has  not  done, 
as  I  understand.  Instead,  it  lias  gone 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  appropria- 
tions. I  do  not  know  whether  it  obtained 
them,  but  it  was  there,  anyhow. 

In  that  connection,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  January  30,  1965,  writ- 
ten by  James  B.  Rowland  and  entitlei 
■•Uninsured  Car  Fund  Facing  Bank- 
ruptcy." 

It  reads,  ui  part: 

Marj-land's  Unsatisfied  Claim  and  Judg- 
ment Fund,  now  faced  with  a  $3.7  million 
deficit,  will  be  bankrupt  by  next  September 
unless  it  gets  additional  money  from  the 
Oeiierai  Assembly. 

The  bleak  fiscal  picture  for  Maryland 
motorists  was  outlined  yesterday  by  John  H 
Callioun,  m.Tnager  of  the  fund,  In  testimony 
to  the  State  Senate's  Judicial  Proceedings 
Committee. 

•We  are  processing  more  than  4.000  claims 
for  which  we  eventually  will  have  to  pay 
about  $5  million,"  Calhoun  said. 

Created  by  the  legislature  In  1957,  the 
fund  collects  $70  annually  from  car  owners 
without  adequate  auto  insurance.  Firms 
writing  auto  Insurance  in  Maryland  con- 
tribute one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  pre- 
miums they  write. 

We  do  not  have  that  in  our  present 
law,  I  might  add— 

This  money.  In  turn.  Is  paid  to  motorisis 
involved  in  accidents  with  uninsured  drivers. 

We  do  not  have  that,  either. 

I  suspect  that  if  the  fund  is  going  to 
fc>e  fiscally  sotmd,  it  is  because  we  will 
have  restricted  it  to  this  very  small 
group  of  people  who  can  make  any  claiin 
against  the  fund:  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  not  really  in  exactly  the  sane 
liability  position  so  far  as  that  fund  is 
concerned,  as  is  Maryland. 

This  is  the  reason — among  others- 
why  I  could  not  necessarily  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  on  the  last 
question  he  asked. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  ha.e 
just  referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  Jan.  30. 

1965) 
Uninsured  Car  Fund  Facing  Bankruptcy— 

Maryl.\nd   Unit  Reports  Deficit  of  $3  7 

Million' 

(By  James  B.  Rowland) 

Annapolis. — Maryland's  Unsatisfied  Claim 
and  Judgment  Fund,  now  faced  with  a  $3.7 
million  deficit,  will  be  bankrupt  by  next 
September  unless  It  gets  additional  money 
from  the  General  Assembly. 

The  bleak  fiscal  picture  for  Maryland 
motorists  was  outlined  yesterday  by  John 
H.  Calhoun,  manager  of  the  fund,  in  testi- 
mony to  the  State  Senate^s  Judicial  Pro- 
ceedings Committee. 

"We  are  processing  more  than  4,000  claims 
for  which  we  eventually  will  have  to  pay 
about  $5  million,"  Calhoun  said. 
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Created  by  the  legislature  in  1957.  the 
'und  collects  $70  annually  from  car  owners 
vuhout  adequate  auto  Insurance.  Firms 
writing  auto  Insurance  In  Maryland  contrib- 
ute one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  premiums 
they  write.  This  money.  In  turn,  is  paid  to 
motorists  Involved  In  accidents  with  unin- 
sured drivers. 

MORE     FVNDS     NEEDED 

By  September  we  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
any  inore  claims  xinles.s  there  is  some  way  to 
ecT  more  money  into  the  fund,  "  Calhoun  said. 

St.^te  Sen.  Frederick  C.  Malkus  Jr..  D-Dor- 
chesier,  and  committee  chairman,  observed 
that  'Insurance  is  the  biggest  problem  fac- 
ing ihe  state  today." 

More  than  a  dozen  insurance  bills  iiave 
been  introduced  here  during  the  tirsi  10 
a.ivs  of  this  annual  70-day  meeting  ol  the 
legislature. 

C.Uhoun  said  there  were  not  enough  teeth 
■.:i  a  bill  giving  Maryianders  the  opiiun  of 
buving  uninsured  motorist  coverage  for  pro- 
•eotlon  within  the  state.  Such  policies  can 
now  be  bought  for  protection  otitside  Mary- 
;,ind.  Calhoun  said  the  bill  should  be 
,iinended  to  make  the  coverage  mandatory 
with  the  state. 

WOULD   COST    S4    TO    $5 

This  added  coverage  would  cost  Maryiand- 
ers an  addition  $4  or  $5  a  year,  according 
\o  testimony.  Accident  claims  against  unin- 
.iurcd  motorists  would  be  filed  with  the  in- 
furunce  company  rather  than  fund  officials. 

Uninsured  motorist  coverage  Is  available  in 
14  suites,  and  mandatory  in  five— Virginia. 
New  Jersey.  Louisiana,  Oregon  and  New 
Hampshire. 

'If  it  were  mandatory  in  Maryland.  It 
wo'iild  relieve  claims  against  UCJF  by  about 
7.5  percent. '•   Calhoun  said. 

James  J.  Doyle  Jr..  representing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Insurers, 
said  if  the  law  were  not  mandatory,  most  car 
owners  would  take  their  chances  on  filing 
claims  against  the  fund  rather  than  paying 
.-inother  $4  or  $5  on  their  auto  insurance 
policies. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  in  the  Senate,  in  a  rather 
deliberate  way,  the  subject  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  since  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  which,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  has  been  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  the  cities. 
The  committee  today  concluded  its  first 
3  weeks  of  hearings  on  this  subject.  It 
heard  Cabinet  officers,  municipal  of- 
ficials, including  mayors,  and  other 
experts  in  this  field  in  the  3  weeks,  in 
that  order. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  to- 
day, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl.  made  a  statement  in  which  he  laid 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  aid  moving  into  the  cities 
upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr,  President,  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  committee  ses- 
sion, because  of  being  heavily  involved 
in  the  conference  on  minimum  wages 
which  is  now  going  on  and  of  which  I 
am  a  conferee,  as  a  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  'Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  which  is  con- 
sidering the  civil  rights  bill  this  morning: 
so  that  actually  I  was  not  in  the  com- 
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mittee  session — I  got  there  just  a  minute 
after  it  had  adjourned. 

But  a  statement  which  I  proposed  to 
make  there  I  now  make  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  because  I  believe  that  while 
we  have  been  talking  about  the  problems 
of  the  cities,  we  have  failed  to  note  the 
tremendous  failure  of  Congress  to  back 
up  even  the  laws  which  it  has  enacted 
which  could  help  the  cities. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair,  just,  or 
productive  to  lay  the  lash  of  criticism 
across  the  backs  of  the  representatives  of 
the  administration,  capped  by  an  attack 
upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  this 
morning,  without  saying  a  word  about 
tlie  responsibility  of  Congress. 

•We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
in  terms  of  need — and  received  .some 
exti-aoi-dinary  estimates  on  what  the 
needs  of  the  urban  areas  will  be  in  1970 
or  1980  but  I  think  some  of  our  effort 
ought  to  be  directed  toward  what  we  can 
do  now — in  1966. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  duty 
today  to  point  out  that  while  I  associate 
myself  with  the  certain  deserved  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  and  of  some 
of  the  mayors,  I  do  not  avoid  my  eyes 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act:  Covers  not  only  programs  for 
poverty-related  children  but  also  funds 
for  school  integration.  Presently  held 
up  in  the  House  and  awaits  full  com- 
mittee action  in  the  Senate. 

Hospital  modernization:  After  1  day  of 
hearings  last  April,  the  administration's 
program  was  considered  dead.  Yet  this 
is  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  the  cities. 
New  York  City  alone  needs  $705  mlUion 
for  this  purpose. 

Congress  has  not  yet  this  year  enacted 
a  single  health  bill.  Other  bills  requested 
by  the  Pi-csident  not  acted  upon  arc: 
First,  develop  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services  on  the  State  and 
community  level:  second,  training  of  al- 
lied health  profes,sions. 

Poverty:  The  $1.5  billion  appropriated 
last  year — ignoring  an  additional  $250 
million  which  had  been  authorized — se- 
verely pinched  a  numt)er  of  good  com- 
munity action  and  neighborhood  youth 
coiT>s  projects  undoubtedly  contributing 
to  the  .situatioii  in  many  cities  where 
rioting  and  disoiders  later  occurred. 
This  year  there  are  no  appropriations  for 
fiscal  vear  1967  and  many  programs  have 


or  keep  quiet  about  Congress  which  has     been  brought  to  a  halt  due  to  no  assur- 


a  great  responsibility,  and  on  which  it 
has  fallen  down  in  this  matter.  So  tliat 
I  should  like  to  state  what  I  think  Con- 
gress can  do  and  what  I  think  Congress 
has  not   done   in   connection   with   our 


ance  of  funding  even  during  this  long, 
hot  summer. 

Narcotics:  The  House-passed  bill  call- 
ing for  civil  committment  for  narcotics 
addicts  did  not  contain  a  cent  for  the 


cities.    In  order  to  complete  the  record,    building  of  any  facilities  for  treatment. 


I  wDl  also  have  this  statement  included 
in  the  hearings  of  the  committee. 

First.  I  would  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 
After  all  we  have  a  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  which  wields  great 
power  for  the  rural  areas.  The  city 
dweller  deserves  at  least  an  equal  hear- 
ing. 

Second.  There  are  the  critical  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  cities. 

Here  are  some  of  them  together  with 
Congress  actions : 

Rent  supplements:  The  1966  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  only  gave  S12 


The  Senate  has  failed  to  act  at  all. 

Employment  services:  The  Senate 
passed  proposal  for  revamping  the  Fed- 
eral-State employment  service  programs 
but  the  House  is  seemingly  allowing  the 
bill  to  die. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  we  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  importance  of  trying 
to  figuie  out  the  best  way  to  allocate  the 
funds  which  we  are  presently  spending. 
Agencies  must  make  greater  efforts  to 
keep  meaningful  statistics  and  setting 
out  where  its  funds  are  being  expended 
and  evaluating  results.  I  have  made  an 
effort  to  disect  some  of  the  budgetary 
figures  ■which  are  so  often  thrown  at  us 
to  show  what  is  being  done  and  have 


million,  although  the  President  requested    found  some  rather  revealing  facts. 


S30  million.  The  1967  appropriation  is 
only  for  $20  million  although  $35  million 
was  asked  for. 

Demonstration  cities:  Iiistcad  of  S2  9 
biUion  the  Senate  passed  a  S900  miilicn 
bill  and  the  House  is  likely  to  follow. 

Neighborhood  facilities;  Although 
the  budget  estimate  was  for  $25  milhon 
the  Coiigrcss  only  appropriated  $17  mil- 
lion for  this  program  which  would'  en- 
courage many  persons  to  come  together 
to  meet  and  discuss  their  pioblems  rather 
than  to  roam  the  saeets. 

Teacher  Corps:  For  fiscal  1967  the  law 
authorizes  over  $64  million.  The  admin- 
istration requested  more  than  $31  million 
which  contemplated  3.000  NTC  teachers 
in  the  field  and  750  in  training  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  House  did  not  in- 
clude any  funds  in  the  Labor-HE'W  ap- 
propriation which  passed  the  House  back 
on  May  5 — almost  4  months  ago  and 
which  has  still  not  been  acted  on  in  the 


The  budget  figures  for  example  for 
urban  renewal  for  fi-scal  1967  show  the 
figure  to  be  $725  million.  Yet  in  looking 
behind  the  amoimt  I  find  that  certain 
new  programs  such  as  demolition  grants, 
code  enforcement  are  funded  out  of  the 
urban  renewal  moneys.  This  was  neces- 
sai-y.  I  am  informed,  in  order  to  get  the 
Congress  to  adopt  these  very  important 
programs.  'When  these  vai-ious  program 
commitments  are  subtracted  only  $574 
million  is  available  for  urban  renewal 
projects.  Even  more  significant  Is  the 
$50  miUion  contained  in  the  1965  Hous- 
ing Act  for  special  exceptions  for  non- 
cash credits  for  public  facilities  in  in- 
dividual cities  which  comes  out  of  urban 
renewal  moneys. 

The  1966  housing  bill  in  the  Senate 
contains  $190  million  for  various  faciUties 
not  considered  part  of  the  traditional 
urban  renewal  programs.  Yet  it  will 
come  out  of  urban  renewal  money.     It 


Senate.  The  delay  threatens  to  force  seems  then  that  we  cannot  even  afford 
most  of  the  already  trained  teachers,  to  pre.sume  the  validity  of  the  figures 
1.600.  to  find  jobs  elsewhere.  which  are  printed  on  the  budget  pages. 
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Of  the  $725  million  allocated  to  urban 
renewal  i)erhaps  only  $450  million  Is  ac- 
tually available  for  projects. 

A  further  look  to  find  how  much  is 
spent  on  relocation  which  has  long  been 
the  Achilles  heel  of  urban  renewal — ends 
up  in  a  figure  which  is  lumped  together 
with  expenditures  for  rehabilitation 
grants.  How  much  of  the  total  of  $57.5 
million  is  for  which  program  is  left  to 
conjectiu-e.  Perhaps  even  worse  is  the 
fact  that  in  some  areas  no  figures  at  all 
are  kept  on  the  number  of  applications 
so  as  to  better  coordinate  demand  with 
supply. 

lliere  are  certainly  other  aspects  of 
the  problems  which  I  have  not  meniioned 
today — and  which  the  subcommittee  has 
not  yet  gone  into.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  hear  more  in  the  future  from  the 
private  sector,  educators,  and  labor. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts,  not 
theories,  and  they  show  the  grave  situa- 
tion confronting  Congress. 

I  think  I  have  given  enough  facts 
today  to  show  what  I  maintain,  namely, 
that  we  cannot  have  a  balanced  under- 
standing of  what  is  happening  to  the 
cities  and  we  cannot  lay  the  lash  of 
blame  across  the  administration  and 
municipal  officials  alone.  They  have 
their  defects,  shortcomings,  and  derelic- 
tions, but  so  do  we  in  the  Congress,  as 
I  have  outlined;  and  if  we  really  Intend 
to  help  the  cities,  which  I  think  we  must 
do,  and  with  which  I  think  most  of  us 
agree,  then  we  must  act  on  measures 
which  have  not  been  acted  on  or  which 
have  nob  been  acted  on  adequately. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wUl 
yield  for  another  subject,  I  would  ap- 
preciate It.  I  am  trying  to  do  all  this 
because  I  have  been  trying  to  do  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  so  much  of  which 
Is  done  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Of  course.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  serve  our  in- 
terests In  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
at  the  present  time. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  RE- 
FUSES TO  HOLD  IMMEDIATE 
HEARINaS  ON  PRESENT  STATE 
OP  ECONOMY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Jc^nt  EconcHnlc 
Committee  have  been  refused  their  re- 
quest by  the  majority  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  present  economic  sltiutlon  of  the 
country.  We  did  not  seek  any  publicity 
about  this  demand,  which  I  consider  to 
be  extremely  serious  and  important,  be- 
cause we  did  not  wish  In  any  way  to 
prejudice  the  action  of  the  majority  with 
respect  to  the  request  of  the  minority. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  caiair- 
man  Wkicht  Patkan  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  turning  down  our  re- 
quest for  hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  Chairman  Patmait  on  this 
subject  by  the  committee's  Republican 
members  be  printed  in  the  REcoeo,  but 
first  I  should  like  to  read  from  it 
briefly: 

We  also  iirge  that  the  committee  call  upon 
the  ProaMent  to  anbailt  to  the  Congitm  a 
sapplement  to  the  1006  Economic  Report,  aa 
provided  for  luider  the  ftnployment  Act,  la- 


cluding  revised  eoonomlc  reoommendationa 
which  he  feels  may  be  neceeeary  or  desirable 
at  this  time. 

We  proposed  ttiat  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hold  Immediate  hearings  on 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  poli- 
cies required  to  deal  with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram, together  with  Chairman  Patman's 
letter,  in  which  our  request  is  turned 
down  by  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
amd  the  letter  ware  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Wright  Patm*n, 

Chairman,  Joint  Eoonomic  Committee, 

Hcyuse  Office  Buildtng. 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  propose  that  pursuant  to  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  hold  Immedi- 
ate hearings  on  tht  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  policies  requited  to  deal  with  It.  We 
also  urge  that  the  committee  call  upon  the 
President  to  subnUt  to  the  Congress  a  sup- 
plement to  the  1960  Economic  Report,  as 
provided  for  undef  the  Employment  Act,  in- 
cluding revised  eoonomic  recommendations 
which  he  feels  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
at  this  time. 

The  administration  has  tried  and  failed  to 
walk  a  fine  line  Between  avoiding  inflation 
and  promoting  b|gh  employment  with  the 
result  that  It  may  achieve  neither.  A  new 
policy  approach  13  clearly  required.  An  In- 
flationary psychology  Is  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  economy.  It  Is  reflected  In 
the  wage  demanck  of  organized  labor,  ex- 
cessively high  interest  rates,  rapidly  rising 
prices  and  a  contused  and  badly  battered 
stock  market.  TWs  Inflation,  if  permitted 
to  continue  and  gather  momentum,  could 
cause  a  serious  reoession  which  would  greatly 
aggravate  the  alrcftdy  profound  social  unrest 
that  confronts  our  society. 

Continuing  failure  to  act  could  cause  a 
national  economic  and  social  crisis  which 
would  set  back  tbe  advances  made  by  our 
p>eople  over  the  pa«t  decades  of  progress.  We 
deplore  the  reluctance  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  alike  to  face  up  to  the 
Issues  and  meet  tbelr  responfilbllltles  to  the 
American  public. 

We  would  fully  support  objective  and  non- 
partisan hearings  with  the  ptirpose  of  pro- 
viding guidance  to  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  and  restoring  the  confidence 
of  an  segments  dt  the  American  people  In 
the  administration's  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 


JiLCK  MlLUCR. 

ICN  B.  Jordan. 


Senator. 


Senator. 


Senator. 


IfHOMAS  B.  Cttbtis, 

Representative. 

Wn.LIAM  B.  WiDNAU,, 

Jlepresentofli'e. 

HOBERT  P.  BCXSWOBTR, 

I  Representative. 

Congress  of  rak  United  8t.\tes. 

Joint  EfcONOMic  COMMrrrEK, 

Aiiguf!t  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam.  Senator:  After  thorough  study  of 
the  Issues  raised  in  your  telegram  of  August 
24,  the  Majority  concludes  that  this  is  not 
the  time  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  be  holding  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
economy.  Tills  Committee  held  hearings 
and  made  recommendations  to  deal  with  the 
economic  sltuatlo*  early  in  the  year.    At  the 


present  stage  of  the  Congressional  sessior., 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  Investigation  b-,n 
of  action.  Henoe,  the  matter  should  be  ,u.d 
Is  before  the  legislative  committees  uiurh 
can  take  action — obviously  the  Joint  Ecu- 
nomlc  Committee  cannot  draft  and  repor; 
bills. 

We  believe  that  the  leadership  and  tlie 
appropriate  committees  of  both  Ho'ios 
should  take  action  to  bring  before  the  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  to  effectuate  l:i» 
recommendations  made  last  March  by  t  us 
Committee  in  order  that  the  obJecti\es  o: 
the  employment  Act  may  be  more  fi:;,- 
achieved:  maximum  employment,  rapid  ero- 
nomic  growth,  and  a  stable  general  level  of 
prices. 

Under  the  circumstances,  our  eneraic-; 
should  be  directed  to  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lativo  committees,  for  heeu^nga  by  the  Jont 
Economic  Committee  would  be  more  likely 
to  delay  rather  than  to  expedite  action  ai 
this  late  stage  in  the  legislative  session. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairtnan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter in  part  reads  as  follows: 
We— 

That  is,  the  majority — 
believe  that  the  leadership  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  t)oth  Houses  should  take 
action  to  bring  before  the  Congress  prj- 
pwsed  legislation  to  effectuate  the  recom- 
mendations made  last  March  by  this  com- 
mittee in  order  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act  may  be  more  fully 
achieved  •   •   *. 

Under  the  circumstances,  our  energies 
should  be  directed  to  the  work  of  the  leBi.=;- 
latlve  committees,  for  hearings  by  the  Join- 
Economic  Committee  would  be  more  likely 
to  delay  rather  than  to  expedite  action  a; 
this  late  stage  in  the  legislative  session 

We  of  the  minority  thoroughly  dis- 
agree. We  think  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority meml)ers  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  refusing  to  hold  immediate 
hearings  on  the  present  state  of  the 
economy  is  one  more  example  of  how 
the  administration  and  its  majority 
forces  in  Congress  are  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  the  inflation  issue. 

We  wanted  nonpartisan  hearings  for 
the  pm-pose  of  guiding  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  and  restoring  the  con- 
fidence of  all  segments  of  the  American 
people  in  the  administration's  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 

It  Is  all  too  plain  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  needling  with  respect  to 
a  tax  increase  to  finance  the  Vietnam 
war.  A  temporary,  across-the-board  ta.N 
increase,  of  somewhere  between  $5  and 
$10  billion  is  necessary.  It  is  absolutelj 
essential  to  the  econcnnic  health  of  this 
country  and  to  finance  the  rising  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  of  the  minority 
recommended  in  March  1966  that  the 
current  economic  situatton  requires  fiscal 
as  well  as  monetary  restraint.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it.  There  is  a  money 
panic  as  well  as  an  interest-rate  panic. 
It  is  appalling  that  the  administration 
is  not  willing  to  face  the  music  at  the 
present  time,  but  is  wiUing  to  wait  until 
even  more  drastic  action  is  necessaiT 

Since  the  administration  was  only  too 
willing  to  take  full  credit  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  tax 
cut  In  1964,  it  must  now  understand  Uiat 
it  must  accept  blame  and  responsibilit.v 


for  any  damage  done  to  our  economy  by     ing  as  bad  as  that  in  Europe  in  its  days 
its  policy  of  indecision  and  delay  until     of  inflation 


after  the  elections 

Tliis  policy  is  all  too  plainly  illustrated 
In  the  unoCBcial  leaks,  the  unofflcial  com- 
ments of  high  Treasury  officials  and  the 
trial  balloons  floated  on  the  front  pages 
of  our  newspapers  almost  daily — every 
day  some  new  suggestion  is  made,  some 
pew  scheme,  apparently  In  the  hope  that 
public  relations  devices  can  somehow 
keep  our  economy  afloat  until  the  last 
poll  closes  on  November  8. 

In  the  reply  to  the  Republican  request 
for  hearings  received  this  morning,  the 
majority  says  that  this  is  not  the  time 
for  study,  but  ior  action.  I  agree.  But 
action  on  what?  The  administration  has 
given  Congress  nothing  to  act  on  that 
would  in  any  way  effectively  deal  with 
the  inflation  that  exists  today. 

The  majority  said  that  this  action 
should  take  place  in  other  committees, 
committees  with  legislative  responsibil- 
ity. This  begs  the  question,  because 
these  committees  do  not  have  before 
them  any  administration-sponsored  leg- 
Lslation  that  can  effectively  deal  with  the 
current  situation. 

The  majority  said  that  this  is  the  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  on  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
imttee  in  March.  But  the  remedies  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  in  March  are  no 
longer  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
erave  situation. 

I  am  deeply  regretful  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  refused  the  request 
of  the  minority.  The  intention  was  to 
hold  those  hearings  in  a  nonpartisan 
way.  I  believe  the  country  would  be  bet- 
ter ser\-ed  by  holding  those  hearings. 

With  or  without  the  hearings,  inflation 
is  the  greatest  domestic  issue.  The  coun- 
tr>'  is  scared. 

That  issue  ranks  with  the  Vietnam  war 
as  the  No.  1  issue.  It  is  going  to  be  the 
issue  in  this  election.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, I  think  it  would  be  lietter  for  the 
administration  to  face  up  to  the  issue 
rather  than  to  avoid  it.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  minority  that  it  wovUd  improve  the 
situation  to  have  hearings. 

Whether  the  Johnson  administration 
or  the  committee's  Democrats  want  to 
admit  it  or  not,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  inflation  which  the  administra- 
tion must  deal  with  now.  Every  day  of 
delay  only  aggravates  the  situation  and 
ultimately  will  require  stronger  fiscal 
remedies. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  Barr's  testimony  before  a  House 
committee  suggests  that,  after  months  of 
Indecision  and  delay,  the  administration 
may  be  willing  to  admit  what  has  been 
evident  for  months  to  many — that  it 
cannot  avoid  a  tax  increase  and  continue 
to  rely  on  monetary  policy  to  contain  in- 
flation. 

The  administration  has  tried  and 
failed  to  walk  a  fine  line  between  avoid- 
ing inflation  and  promoting  high  em- 
ployment, with  the  result  that  it  may 
achieve  neither.  A  new  policy  approach 
is  clearly  required.  There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  an  inflationary  psychology  is 
rapidly  spreading  through  the  economy, 
and,  indeed,  that  our  inflation  is  becom- 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  MORSE. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  not  only  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  making,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  administration  can- 
not continue  to  permit  runaway  wases 
and  runaway  prices,  and  hope  to  stem 
the  inflationai-y  tornado. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  veiy  grateful  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
"fought  and  bled"— in  that  tremendous 
battle  in  respect  to  the  airline  wage 
iiegotiations  and  strike. 

We  see  the  inflationary  psychology  re- 
flected in  the  wage  demands  of  organized 
labor,  in  excessively  high  interest  rates, 
in  really  rapidly  rising  prices,  and  in  a 
confused  and  badly  battered  stock  mar- 
ket. If  permitted  to  continue  and  to 
gain  momentum,  this  inflation  will  cause 
a  serious  recession,  which  can  greatly 
damage  the  hard-won  pains  of  all  our 
people,  including  labor,  and  greatly  ag- 
gravate  the  already  profound  social  un- 
rest that  confronts  our  society. 

The  reluctance  of  the  administration 
and  Congress  alike,  as  shown  by  this  re- 
fusal to  hold  hearings,  to  face  up  to  the 
inflation  issue,  and  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people,  is  most  de- 
plorable. I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
people  are  ready  to  take  on  new  burdens, 
if  they  are  assured  that  that  would  ii^- 
sure  the  continuance  of  economic  ex- 
pansion at  stable  prices. 

I  and  others  have  offered  proposals  to 
deal  witli  this  dangerous  situation.  My 
proposals  have  included  a  temporary, 
across-the-board  increase  in  corporate 
and  individual  taxes,  a  voluntary  na- 
tional credit  restraint  program,  and  de- 
ferral of  certain  nonessential  govern- 
ment expenditures,  such  as  certain  se- 
lected government  construction  projects. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNGl  has  offered  a  suggestion  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  investment  tax  credit.  It 
may  have  to  be  deferred  for  a  time.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  have  the  immediate 
impact  which  is  necessarj'.  but  nonethe- 
less it  deserves  urgent  consideration. 

These  proposals  may  not  provide  the 
full  answer,  Mr.  President,  but  they  cer- 
tainly demand  consideration  and  action 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

In    this    morning's    papers,    we    were 
treated   to   another   one   of   those    "in- 
formed sources"  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  almost  made  a  final  decision  to 
ask  for  suspension  of  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit.    If  that  is  true,  and 
it  Is  not  just  another  in  the  series  of  trial 
balloons  floated  on  this  issue  in  recent 
weeks,  it  would  be  like  trying  to  put  out 
a  forest  fire  with  a  garden  hose,  because 
that  suspension,  Mr.  President,   would 
have  no  immediate  impact  on  capital  in- 
vestkient,  since  under  the  present  law, 
the  tax  credit  is  given  when  new  equip- 
ment is  installed,  and  therefore  would 
not  affect  machinery  and  equipment  on 
order.     As  long  as  overall  demand  re- 
mains at  the  present  high  levels,  suspen- 
sion of  this  tax  credit  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  Investment  decisions.    But 


It  should  be  considered,  even  if  I  oppose 
it  at  this  time. 

The  important  thing.  Mr.  President, 
is  to  lay  on  the  table  the  measures  which 
any  or  all  of  us  have  suggested,  which 
can  possibly  deal  with  the  flaming  and 
raging  inflationary  situation  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  great 
political,  mistakes  of  all  time  that  the 
adminis»;ation  seems  to  think  that  if  ac- 
tion is  held  off  until  November,  it  might 
do  better  in  the  elections.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  predict  it  will  do  much  worse, 
because  the  American  people  want  an- 
swers and  remedies,  and  do  not  want 
this  runaway  situation  to  continue. 

So  I  urgently  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, in  its  own  self-interest  as  well 
as  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation — 
whether  it  be  in  permitting  hearings  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  or 
in  sending  up  a  tax  bill  to  us  now,  or  in 
instituting  a  program  for  voluntary 
credit  restraints  such  as  we  carried  on  m 
the  Korean  war — to  act.  and  not  just 
send  up  trial  balloons  and  make  in- 
direct references,  by  people  who  come 
up  here  to  testify,  that  it  may  do  some- 
thing. Action  is  required.  The  Amer- 
ican people.  I  think,  stand  behind  a 
reasonable  struggle  in  Vietnam,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  what  it  takes.  They  are 
unwilling  to  let  the  economy  be  eroded 
by  not  facing  the  music. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  this  very 
strongly,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  it 
will  find  a  responsive  ear  in  the  admin- 
istration, which  I  think  is  making  a  very 
great  mistake. 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1310^ 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  m.iy  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Museum  Act   of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall — 

( 1 )  cooperate  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations  In  a  continuing 
study  of  museum  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties, both  in  the  tJnited  States  and  abroad: 

(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  lor 
training  career  employees  in  museum  prac- 
tices in  cooperation  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations,  wheresoever  these 
may  best  be  conducted; 

(3)  prepare  and  distribute  significant  mu- 
seum publications; 

(4)  perform  research  on.  and  otherwise 
contribute  to,  the  development  of  musexim 
techniques; 

(5)  coop-rate  with  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
operating,  assisting,  or  otherwise  concerned 
with  museums;   and 

(61  shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  progress  in  these  activities. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Nationa.  Museum"  contained  in  the 
Act  of  July  7.  1884  (23  Stat.  214;  20  D.S.C. 
65),  is  amended  by  deleting  the  following 
sentence:  "AnC  the  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  is  hereby  directed  to  report  annually 
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to  the  Ck>ngre88  the  progress  of  the  museum 
during  the  Tear  and  Its  present  condition". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBeer  appointed  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Byrb  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
as  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
whip,  who  Is  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  for  a  speech 
he  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor  the  day 
before  yesterday — a  provocative  and  In- 
teresting speech  with  respect  to  indefi- 
nitely postponing  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  this  Nation's  economy.  I  gen- 
erally supiwrt  the  tenor  of  his  remarks, 
as  do  many  others.  I  agree  with  others 
that  our  economy  is  now  in  a  somewhat 
inflated  condition,  and  that  we  will  have 
to  give  consideration  to  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  protect  the 
general  public,  and  particularly  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  thought  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  clearly  demonstrated  the 
vast  knowledge  which  he  has  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
of  the  Government.  Consumers,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  should  indeed  applaud  his 
efforts  to  curb  Inflation  and  reduce  high 
interest  rates,  both  of  which  are  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  ova  economy. 

All  of  us  here  in  Congress,  as  I  am 
sure  is  true  of  the  administration,  are 
conscious  of  new  pressures  developirig  in 
the  economy,  resulting  in  a  situaUor  that 
is  continually  growing  worse  and  should 
be  the  cause  of  real  concern  to  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

No  one  wants  direct  control  of  wages 
and  prices,  or  even  control  of  credit. 
Every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  solve 
the  problem,  which  Is  adversely  affecting 
our  economy,  without  resorting  to  such 
controls. 

In  the  past,  only  the  severest  infla- 
tionary impact  on  the  economy,  coupled 
with  other  grave  factors.  Justified  the 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
But  it  Is  possible  that  such  conditions 
could  come  about,  and  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  out  of  session.  I  believe  the 
time  is  approaching  when  we  In  Congress 
must  begin  to  very  seriously  consider 
supporting  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide standby  controls  on  wages,  prices, 
and  credit  which  could  be  uUliaed  by  the 
President  for  a  temporary  period  of  time 
wh«r»  Congress  Is  not  In  session. 

Mr.  DOMINICK..  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  am  hapwr  to  yield. 

Mr.DOMlMICg.  Is  that  the  e«iator's 
sugsestlon,  or  tihat  of  Senator  TjOwg  of 
Louisiana?     I  did  not  understand. 


Mr.  SMATHIRS.  That  particular 
suggestion  is  my  suggestion.  I  aald  I 
think  we  should  begin  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think,  to  complete 
the  record,  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
state  for  those  nho  will  read  it,  if  not 
for  those  in  the  galleries  who  may  hear, 
that  in  1946,  tliere  were  approximately 
150  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  were  not  reelected  be- 
cause of  the  controls  which  had  been 
placed  on  our  economy. 

We  realize  tliat  the  reaction  of  the 
American  people  in  reference  to  price 
controls  is  something  to  be  considered 
very  carefully  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  desire  to  be  responsive  to  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people.  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  go  bfcck  20  years,  as  it  were, 
and  to  express  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  ttiat  that  was  the  situation  then. 
I  wonder  whetliier  he  would  anticipate, 
if  Congress  so  acted  now,  that  there 
might  be,  again,  a  reaction  against  Mem- 
bers of  Congress, 

Mr.  SMATHEtlS.  I  am  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  more  gratified  by  the  fact  that 
our  country  is  strong  and  alive  and  pro- 
ducing. We  hate  more  people,  we  have 
more  wealth,  we  are  able  to  do  more. 
Possibly  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  happy 
situation  is  becaiise  we  put  on  controls  at 
that  time,  even  though  people  did  not  like 
it  and  even  though  a  few  Senators  and  a 
few  Representatives  did  not  get  reelected. 

I  believe  it  is  better  that  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  Nation  and  the  people 
be  served.  After  all.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  agree 
with  me  that  that  must  be  the  overriding 
consideration — not  necessarily  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  easier  or  less  easy  for  an 
individual  to  get  reelected. 

I  tigree.  PeoBle  generally  do  not  like 
wage  and  price  controls.  I  do  not  like 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  a 
sort  of  monstrodty  when  we  were  living 
under  them.  Ntvertheless,  at  the  end 
of  the  war  we  kad  a  difficult  situation 
then  existing  wtiich  made  them  essential. 
There  was  a  shortage  of  goods.  There 
wEis  an  excess  demand.  Something  had 
to  be  done. 

We  may  be  approaching  that  kind  of 
situation  again.  I  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, I  do  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said  a  moment  ago  that 
we  must  begin  tottiink  about  these  things 
and  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
tough  and  hard  and  somebody  might 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  reelected  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  ignore  the 
situation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  one 
moment  to  me  far  a  cjuestion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  indicate<3  that  we  might  be  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  we  would  have 


to  think  seriously  In  Congress  in  refer- 
ence to  wage  and  price  controls.  Coujd 
the  Senator  say  that  he  would  rather 
have  the  problems  of  this  era  of  pros- 
perity than  the  problems  of  the  dep-e.s- 
sion  in  the  tiilrties  or  the  recession  of  th- 
fifties? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  this  era  of  prosperity— 
thian  the  problem  of  a  depression  such  as 
we  had  in  the  early  thirties  and  the  type 
of  recession  which  we  have  had  intermit- 
tently since  then. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
recessions  which  we  had  in  the  eailv 
fifties,  in  1958,  and  in  the  early  sixties 
were  actually  recessions.  They  did  not 
approach  in  any  manner  the  magnitude 
of  the  depression  which  we  had  in  the 
early  thirties. 

One  of  the  solutions  to  the  existin*;  in- 
flationary situation  is  that  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  While  I  agree  \viih 
the  objective  which  he  seeks  to  obtalr. 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  amend  hi? 
proposal  to  provide  that  the  suspe:isio:i 
of  the  investment  credit  come  to  an  end 
by  January  1,  1968. 

It  may  well  be  that  conditions  wo  aid 
change  to  such  an  extent  at  that  time 
that  we  would  again  need  the  investmtn; 
credit  to  spur  the  economy. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  liave 
recently  adopted  an  economic  formula  to 
use  tax  reductions,  and  the  Investment 
credit  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  th.e 
economy. 

Our  problem  has  been  that  after  we 
passed  a  substantial  tax  reduction  bill— 
and  passed,  at  the  same  time,  an  invest- 
ment credit  of  7  percent  under  certain 
conditions  for  businesses — then,  when 
the  economy  began  to  move  very  rapidl.v 
we  began  to  have  a  shortage  of  ur.era- 
ployment.  We  began  to  have  a  scarcit.v 
of  goods. 

Even  though  we  were  developing  a: 
greater  productivity,  at  the  same  time  we 
did  not  turn  the  coin  over.  We  did  not 
use  the  reverse  part  of  that  philosophy 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  when  our  econ- 
omy is  producing  greatly,  that  Is  the  time 
to  dampen  the  economy  by,  at  that  pomt 
increasing  taxes  and  temporarily  remov- 
ing the  7-percent  Investment  credit. 

Our  economy  moves  so  rapidly  these 
days  that  by  the  time  we  get  throuch  de- 
bating the  situation  in  the  Senate,  or  by 
the  time  we  have  gone  on  a  reces.s  and 
returned,  it  is  oftentimes  almost  too  late 
to  take  a  meaningful  step  toward 
remedying  the  economic  condition  which. 
is  developing  at  that  particular  moment 

I  would  hope  that.  If  we  do  suspend  the 
7-percent  investment  credit,  we  would 
not  do  it  forever  and  a  day.  but  that  we 
would  suspend  it  only  until  January  1 
1968,  at  which  time  the  Congress  could 
then,  if  the  country  were  in  an  inflated 
situation,  vote  to  continue  that  suspen- 
sion for  another  year  or  18  months 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  SMATHEaiS.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  iias 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a  ques- 
tion. 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator, I  gather  from  his  statement,  would 
be  agreeable  to  a  temporary  suspension. 
realizing,  of  course,  that  it  would  not 
have  a  direct  and  Immediate  effect  on 
the  situation,  although  it  might  have  a 
psychological  effect. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  feeling  concerning 
whether  a  tax  across  the  board  because 
of  the  Vietnamese  situation  would  have 
an  effect. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  personally 
been  in  favor  of  a  temporary  increase  on 
corporate  and  personal  taxes  of  a  mini- 
mum rmture  in  order  to  finance  the  Viet- 
namese war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take 
some  of  the  steam  out  of  an  overheated 

economy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator.  I  think  that  is 
The  burgeoning  opinion  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  Senator  say  that  he  recom- 
mei^.ded  this  procedure  last  March.  I 
am  not  on  the  Republican  committee. 
fortunately  for  me.  Nonetheless,  I  rec- 
ommended this  procedure,  along  with 
some  other  people,  about  that  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  meant 
in  connection  with  a  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  continue  to  hear  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  the  administration  is  go- 
ing to  drag  out  this  session  until  it  is  too 
late  to  adjourn  before  the  election  and 
then  have  us  recess  and  come  back  after 
the  election,  at  which  time  we  will  get  a 
request  from  the  administration  for  a 
general  tax  Increase. 

Could  the  Senator  enlighten  us  on  this 
point?  Will  we  get  the  recommendation 
from  the  President  before  the  election? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
flattered  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
thinks  I  have  that  kind  of  Information. 
I  am  not  in  the  White  House.  I  am  in 
the  Senate. 

While  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  there  from  time  to 
time,  I  have  not  heard  anything  as  to 
when,  if  ever,  such  program  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 

I  read  and  hear  rumors,  but,  when  I 
try  to  run  them  down,  I  never  do  obtain 
their  source. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  do 
not  know  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  tax 
increase. 

I  am  happily  not  running  this  year  and 
probably  not  ever  again.  So.  it  is  ea!3y 
for  me  to  say  that  I  hoF>e  the  recom- 
mendation comes  over  next  week.  That 
would  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
courage  on  my  part.  However,  even  If 
I  were  running.  I  would  vote  for  this  kind 
of  an  increase.  When  I  was  running  in 
the  pa^t.  I  did  vote  for  this  kind  of  an 
increase  on  occa^n. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spect to  the  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  do  not  know  what  makes  him 
think  that  a  lot  of  lame-duck  Members 
of  Congress  wUl  want  to  come  back  after 

reelection.  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident, 
there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
and  that  is  that  the  President  has  from 
time  to  time  urged  both  labor  and  man- 
agement to  use  restraint  to  keep  the 
economy  in  balance.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress itself  should  share  equally  the  re- 
sponsibility along  this  line  by  not  con- 
tinuing to  appropriate  more  funds  than 
the  President  has  asked  for  in  his  budget. 
We  have  already  exceeded  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  substantially.  Some  peo- 
ple say  that  we  have  exceeded  the  re- 
quests in  the  neighborhood  of  S7  billion. 
Some  people  say  that  i.  is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3  biUion.  However,  in  any 
event,  the  amount  involved  is  substan- 
tial. 

We  cannot  ask  private  enterprise  to 
exercise  restraint  when  Congress  does 
not  do  so.  By  private  enterprise,  I  mean 
labor  and  management  and  the  consum- 
ers. We  cannot  ask  them  to  exercise  re- 
straint when  we  in  Congress  fail  to  exer- 
cise equal  restraint  in  connection  with 
Govenunent  spending. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  that  Government 
should  exercise  some  restraint  on  its 
spending.  The  Senator  Is  correct  that 
Congress  has  increased  many  of  the 
spending  bills  over  and  beyond  even  what 
the  President  recommended.  I  am  well 
aware  of  that,  because  I  find  myself  in 
a  verj-  small  minority  in  opposing  these 
increases. 

But  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Sen- 
ator could  enlighten  us  as  to  why  the 
President  does  not  veto  these  spending 
bills  if  he  does  not  like  them.  We  sent 
him  a  veto  pen  as  a  special  gift,  on  be- 
half of  the  Republican  Party,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  use  that  veto  pen  on 
any  bill  he  thought  too  expensive.  I  am 
wondering  if  he  is  only  giving  lipservice 
to  economy  or  whether  he  really  means 
it.  If  he  means  it,  why  does  he  not  veto 
some  of  the  bills? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  remember  the 
record,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  a  very  splendid  record,  as 
an  individual,  with  respect  to  voting  on 
these  appropriations. 

I  am  one  of  the  Senators  who  in  some 
instances  have  voted  appropriations  be- 
yond that  which  the  President  re- 
quested. 

1  venture  to  say  that  If  the  President 
had  said  he  would  veto  the  $500  million 
bill  that  had  to  do  with  sending  veterans 
back  to  school.  I  do  not  think  that  Con- 
gress would  have  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  a  grave  doubt  that  if  the 
President  had  vetoed,  for  example,  the 
blU  which  Increased  educational  grants 
by  some  $500  million,  Congress  would 
have  sustained  his  veto. 

With  respect  to  several  other  meas- 
ures which  have  been  Increased  beyond 
that  which  the  President  asked  for,  I  do 


not  believe  Congress  would  have   sus- 
tained a  veto. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  continue  asking  me  about  what 
the  President  thinks  or  does.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  ask  me  about  what  I  would  do. 
I  am  qualified  to  answer  that  question, 
and  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  now  ask  the  Senator,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  as  to  what  the 
Senate  is  going  to  do.  Is  the  Senate 
planning  to  adjourn  sine  die  before  the 
election,  or  will  there  be  a  recess  until 
after  the  election,  after  which  under  the 
gmse  that  we  are  completing  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Senate,  the  President  could 
easily  send  us  his  recommendations  for  a 
tax  increase? 

I  shall  now  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
that  is  in  his  field,  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing leaders  on  the  majority  sidet  Are 
we  really  going  to  adjourn  sine  die,  or 
are  we  going  to  drag  this  session  out. 
and  then  recess,  and  come  back  after  the 
election  for  a  tax  increase? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  ver>'  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  that  I  am  complimented 
that  he  would  call  me  one  of  the  leading 
leaders  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  does 
not  speak  very  well  for  the  actual  lead- 
ers. In  any  event.  I  thank  him  for  that 
compliment. 

I  can  only  tell  the  Senator  what  I 
know.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  adjourn  sine  die  sometime  early 
in  October.  That  is  what  the  indica- 
tions are  from  the  majority  leader. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Senate  has 
a  couple  of  controversial  bills  to  take 
care  of.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  come 
back.  I  hope  that  if  the  administration 
has  in  mind  sending  a  tax  bill  to  the 
Senate  calling  for  an  increase  in  taxes, 
it  would  come  over  rather  shortly,  so 
that  we  can  get  to  it.  But  I  do  not 
know. 

The  President  has  all  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic advisers— some  Republican,  some 
Democrat,  some  from  every  walk  of 
life — and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  receiving 
from  them  their  best  judgment  as  to 
what  they  think  he  ought  to  do.  On 
the  information  which  is  supplied  to  him, 
am  personally  concerned.  I  hope  that  if 
he  is  going  to  make  a  judgment  to  in- 
crease taxes,  it  will  be  done  soon,  so  that 
we  can  dispose  of  it  well  before  the 
election,  and  not  have  to  return  late  in 
November. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

As  the  Senator  has  stated,  the  Presi- 
dent does  get  adv-lce  from  all  quarters, 
and  I  would  like  to  give  him  a  little  ad- 
vice from  this  quarter. 

If  he  is  going  to  take  18  months  to 
whip  up  his  courage  to  ask  lor  a  tax  in- 
crease, the  administration  can  dispel 
any  thought  that  they  are  going  to  stam- 
pede that  proposal  through  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  In  just  18  days. 

I  think  that  any  suggestion  as  impor- 
tant as  a  major  change  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture, up  or  down.  Is  worthy  of  adequate 
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hearings  and  careful  consideration  oy 
the  Senate. 

Certainly,  the  country,  recognizing 
the  size  of  the  cost  of  this  Great  Society 
program,  all  of  which  bills  the  President 
has  signed,  has  a  right  to  know  what  is 
in  the  bill.  If  the  President  is  planning 
to  increase  taxes,  he  ought  to  tell  the 
American  people  before  the  election 
what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  not  wait 
until  after  the  election,  and  then,  with  a 
great  display  of  a  national  emergency, 
say  that  we  have  to  increase  taxes. 
Surely  he  knows  now  there  is  a  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  le- 
spond  to  the  Senator  by  saying  this:  [t 
is  my  understanding  and  belief  that  If 
the  Vietnam  situation  is  not  changed 
greatly  and  if  Congress  does  not  con- 
tinue to  add  on  larger  sums  of  money  to 
appropriation  bills  than  that  which  the 
President  has  requested 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  the 
President  does  not  veto  any  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  an  Increase  in  taxes,  to  finance 
an  operation  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  they 
have  not  received  the  final  figures  or 
estimates  as  to  exactly  what  wiU  be 
needed  In  Vietnam  in  the  upcoming  year, 
1967. 

As  soon  as  a  determination  Is  made 
on  that  particular  point,  the  President 
and  his  advisers  can  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  they  need  a 
tax  Increase  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
increased  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  whether 
or  not  we  need — and  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  we  do — a  tax  increase  not  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  war,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  actually  taking  out  of  the 
economy,  say,  $3,  $4,  or  $5  billion  in 
order  to  cool  the  economy,  as  an  anti- 
inflationary  measure. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  taken  the 
President  some  time  to  determine.  But 
I  am  certain  that  when  he  knows,  that 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  is  going  to  be 
escalated  materially,  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  considerably  more  than  it  is  now 
costing,  there  will  be  no  delay  In  the 
message  which  he  will  send  to  the  Con- 
gress that  more  money  is  going  to  be 
needed  to  finance  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  think  the  President  xinderstands,  as 
we  all  do,  that  in  that  particular  in- 
stance— and  if  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
tax  increase — there  will  be  no  delay  In 
the  Senate  or  in  the  House,  and  there 
will  be  no  great  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people,  for  a  tax  Increase 
of  that  character.  They  do  want  to  sup- 
port our  effort  in  Vietnam  and  our  boys 
In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  want  to  and  will  sup- 
port the  boys  in  Vietnam,  regardless  of 
the  cost.  However,  as  the  President  and 
his  advisers  evaluate  the  question  of  how 
best  to  take  $3  billion  or  $4  billion  out  of 
an  overheated  economy,  there  is  one 
remedy  they  should  not  overlook;  that 
is,  that  the  same  result  may  be  achieved 
by  stopping  the  pumping  of  extra  billions 
Into  the  economy  through  Government 
spending.    If  the  administration  would 


only  cooperate  atd  if  the  President 
would  only  veto  seme  of  the  spending 
bills  we  could  stop  the  excessive  spend- 
ing. Three  billion  dollars  or  four  billion 
dollars  of  Govemmf  nt  spending  could  be 
pulled  out  of  the  economy  and  get  the 
same  results. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  knows  that  when  the 
President  submitted  his  budget  to  Con- 
gress, he  thought  that  it  would  be  bal- 
anced, roughly,  within  a  range  of  $3 
billion  or  $4  billion.  I  have  understood 
that  since  that  time  that  had  Congress 
not  continued  to  appropriate  additional 
sums  of  money,  antl  had  the  level  of  our 
economy  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  re- 
mained the  same  ts  it  was  at  the  time 
the  budget  was  sent  to  Congress,  ex- 
penditures would  hot  have  exceeded  a 
range  of  S2.5  billion  to  S3  billion  for  the 
year.  Actually,  because  of  the  excellent 
business  climate,  the  flow  of  money  into 
the  Treasury  has  been  much  more  than 
was  anticipated. 

The  difficulty  is  that  Con.,ress  has 
been  appropriating  even  more  money 
than  the  President  asked  for.  That  Is 
one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
inflationary  condition  in  our  economy 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  but  what  discourage.s  some  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  hold  down  expendi- 
tures is  that  the  President,  after  Con- 
gress has  substantially  increased  the 
amounts  of  appropriation  bills,  calls  in 
the  television  cameras  and,  in  a  great 
display  of  generosity  toward  the  Ameri- 
can people,  signs  the  bills,  saying,  "See 
what  is  coming  to  you  from  your  benev- 
olent Government  in  Washington."  He 
ought  to  veto  such  bills. 

Mr.  SMATHER3.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  that  after  Congress  passes 
bills,  the  President  ought  to  sign  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely, 
unless  he  does  not  want  them  to  become 
law;  then  he  should  not  sign  them. 

The  President  will  have  on  his  desk 
this  week  a  bill  to  provide  $1,750,000,000 
more  for  FNMA  than  I  understand  the 
President  said  he  wanted.  Why  does  he 
not  veto  this  bill? 

I  think  Congress  would  sustain  his  ac- 
tion. At  least  we  could  determine  just 
who  is  responsible. 

Mr.  SMATHER3.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  get  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues  at  one  of  their  meetings 
to  go  on  record  and  say  that  they  will 
support  a  veto? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  pf  Delaware.  We  did. 
AH  that  we  need  la  a  little  help  from  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  not  always 
seen  the  Senator  fiom  Delaware  speak- 
ing for  his  party.  He  is  speaking  for 
himself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  the  President  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  supporters  he  would  have 
in  a  real  economy  effort.  I  repeat  the 
President  would  be  surprised  at  the  sup- 
porters he  has  in  Oongress  for  a  real  cut 
In  expenditures. 

Mr.  SMATHERSi  We  all  would.  The 
Senator  spoke  correctly.  He  would  be 
surprised  and  amazed  how  few  would 
say  to  him :  We  are  going  to  vote  to  sus- 


tain a  veto  of  the  veterans  education 
bill,  or  the  GI  insurance  bill  which  we 
passed,  or  other  programs  that  we  have 
adopted  where  we  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  President's  budgetary  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  tlie 
President  will  try  it,  some  of  us  who  are 
his  friends  in  that  direction  will  try  to 
save  him  from  some  of  the  spendthrifts 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  If  he  still  cannot  do  it,  we 
will  join  him  at  the  elections  by  going 
out  and  replacing  some  of  the  spend- 
thrifts. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  really  starts  to  tell  liie 
Democrr.tic  Party  and  the  President 
what  should  be  done,  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  should  work  on 
his  party  to  see  if  he  cannot  get  them  to 
support  the  views  he  expressed.  If  he 
can,  then  the  Senator  from  Delaware  can 
come  in  and  justifiably  criticize  the  rest 
of  us. 

I  would  say  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee understand  it  and  they  get  along 
fine.  I  guess  that  it  would  surprise  both 
liim  and  me  how  much  we  agree. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  not  on  that 
particular  item. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  an  across-the-board  tax  increase  on 
both  personal  and  corporate  incomes  is 
overdue.  The  administration  thus  far 
has  not  seen  fit  to  choose  this  course  of 
action.  belie\ing  I  would  surmise,  that 
such  a  tax  increase  could  by  next  year 
constitute  an  over  dose  and  precipitate 
a  depression. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  interest  rates 
are  currently  at  the  highest  level  in  36 
years. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  bur- 
den these  high  interest  rates  impose. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  pointed  out  that  Americans 
in  1966  will  pay  over  $47  billion  more  in 
interest  charges  because  of  the  general 
vise  in  interest  rates  that  has  taken  place 
since  1952. 

It  is  the  person  who  takes  out  a  mort- 
gage to  buy  a  new  home,  or  who  secures 
a  loan  to  buy  an  automobile,  or  other 
major  item,  that  must  bear  the  burden  of 
hiigher  interest  rates  on  real  estate  mort- 
gage and  consumer  restraint  credit  loan.s. 

As  taxpayers  this  same  group  al.so 
bears  the  burden  of  higher  interest 
charges  on  Federal,  State,  and  local  debt 
issues. 

Interest  payments  on  the  national  debt 
alone  climbed  by  103  percent  from  fiscal 
year  1952  to  fiscal  year  1966  while  the  size 

of  the  debt  increased  by  only  21  percent, 
Moreover,  in  July  of  this  year  interest 
payments  on  the  Federal  debt  were  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  107  percent 
above  the  rate  in  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

The  members  of  the  general  public  also 
bear  a  sizable  portion  of  the  burden  of 
increased  Interest  rates  on  business  loans 
since  these  charges  are  often  passed 
along  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

Finally,  the  present  monetary  situa- 
tion has  imposed  still  another  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  little  man — the  burden  caused 
when  an  application  for  a  loan  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  a  new  home  or  a  new  car 


is  refused  because  of  the  shortage  of  loan- 
able funds. 

The  recent  sharp  rise  in  interest  rates 
has  occurred  because  a  brisk  demand  for 
loans  has  been  combined  with  the  appli- 
cation of  credit  restraint  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.     Interest  rate  pressures, 
will  continue  imtil  either  the  demand  for 
loans  slackens  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  eases  up  on  its  policy  of  restraint. 
The  Federal   Reserve   Board   is   con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  inflation. 
While   we    may    take    issue   with    their 
policy,  we  caimot  entirely  disagree  with 
their  prognosis.    High  levels  of  consumer 
spending  and,  in  particular,  a  boom  in 
business  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, coupled  with  the  materiel  require- 
ments of  the  defense  effort  in  Vietnam 
have  begun  to  strain  available  capacity. 
The  upward  movement  of  prices  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  on  capacity  has 
been  aggravated  by  developments  in  the 
affncultural  sector  that  have  resulted  in 
higher  food  prices.    The  result  has  been 
the  most  severe  rise  in  prices  since  the 
mid-1950"s. 

Clearly  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  excessive  inflationary 
forces.  Equally  as  clear,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  placing  sole  reliance  on 
monetary  restraint  would  be  both  in- 
adequate and  unfair.  A  balanced  pro- 
gram including  both  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  is  called  for.  I  believe  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
made  a  positive  contribution  to  the  even- 
tual formulation  of  such  a  balanced 
program  through  his  proposal  for  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit. 

The  7  percent  Investment  credit  was 
proposed  in  1961  by  the  incoming  admin- 
istration of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  an  effort  to  boost  Investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  at  a  time  when 
such  investment  was  lagging.  The  credit 
succeeded  in  encouraging  increased  In- 
vestment for  modernization  and  expan- 
sion. Now,  however,  the  incentive  it 
provided  for  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  present  high  level  of  demand  pro- 
vides sufficient  Incentive  to  maintain  ad- 
equate levels  of  business  investment. 

In  fact,  there  Is  some  danger  that  the 
investment  credit  may  encourage  an  im- 
sustainably  high  rate  of  Investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment. 

If  current  plans  are  realized,  expendi- 
tures for  new  plant  and  equipment  will 
be  up  this  year  by  17  percent  over  last 
year.  Last  year  such  spending  was  up 
by  16.7  percent  over  1964.  This  perform- 
ance can  be  contrasted  with  the  7 -year 
period  from  1956  to  1963  when  expendi- 
tures for  plant  and  equipment  at  the  end 
Of  the  period  were  only  II  percent  above 
expenditures  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period. 

As  the  latest  Issue  of  Business  Week 
points  out,  high  interest  rates  have  not 
deterred  large  corporate  borrowers. 

Companies  In  general — and  giant  corpora- 
tions in  particular — are  the  favorite  custo- 
mers of  the  banks;  they  are  the  last  to  feel 
the  effectB  of  a  credit  pinch. 

The  magazine  goes  on  to  estimate  that 
corporate  borrowing  has  Jiunped  from  an 
annual  rate  of  increase  of  17.7  percent 
in  the  calendar  year  1965  to  an  annual 


rate  of  Increase  of  34.9  percent  in  the 
month  of  July  1966.  High  interest  rates 
then  are  not  yet  operating  as  a  signifi- 
cant check  to  Investment  spending  by 
the  Nation's  biggest  corporations,  al- 
though they  are  severely  squeezing 
home  buyers  and  smaller  companies  and 
consumers  generally. 

Suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
will  have  a  direct  impact  on  investments 
by  large  corporations  and  will  succeed 
where  high  interest  rates  have  thus  far- 
failed.  Such  action  will  promote  easier 
conditions  in  the  money  market  by  re- 
ducing the  demands  for  loans  to  finance 
investments  by  big  corporations.  This 
shotild  permit  some  easing  of  Interest 
rates  without  risk  of  inflation. 

Stispension  of  the  investment  credit 
will  not  place  the  entire  burden  of  anti- 
inflationary  pohcies  on  business.  Under 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  enacted 
in  March,  wage  earners  and  consumers 
continue  to  be  affected  by  the  increase 
in  tax  withholding  and  by  higher  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone  serv- 
ice. They  also  continue  to  be  affected  by 
higher  social  security  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand  the  impact  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  corporate  tax  payments  under  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  was  confined  largely 
to  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

In  closing.  I  again  wish  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  timely 
speech  on  the  problem  of  high  interest 
rates  and  the  need  for  a  more  balanced 
program  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
to  restrain  Inflation.  He  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  toll  of  increased  Interest 
rates  is  high  and  rising  and  that  the 
time  to  do  something  about  it  is  now. 
Otherwise  interest  rates  will  go  higher 
and  credit  to  the  home  buyer  and  con- 
siuner  will  be  tightened  further. 


bill  which  Is  before  us  without  amend- 
ment. 

To  make  the  record  crystal  clear,  there 
is  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  morning  wliich  was  written  by  a 
very  distinguished  reporter  who  covers 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  whom  I 
kiiow — Elsie  Carper. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have — those 
who  would  ti-y  to  make  some  sense  out 
of  the  bill — is  to  make  sure  that  every- 
body knows  what  the  bill  will  or  will 
hot  do.  In  the  article  it  is  stated  that 
the  fund  would  be  used  to  compensate 
District  of  Colxmibia  residents  who  are 
victims  of  uninsured  and  insolvent  driv- 
etrs.    That  is  true  to  a  degree  only. 

It  would  only  take  care  of  District  of 
Columbia  residents  who  happen  to  be 
walking  on  the  street  at  the  time  the 
accident  happened,  and  who  are  unin- 
sui-ed,  plus,  perhaps,  a  passenger  in  an 
auto  hit  by  an  uninsured. 

The  narrow  group  wliich  can  make 
claims  against  the  fund  is  extraordinary. 
The  burdni  of  creating  the  fund  is  made 
a  liability  on  everybody  in  the  District 
who  wants  to  get  insurance  or  decides 
to  pay  $40  instead  of  getting  insurance 
of  any  kind. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  UNSATISFIED  JUDG- 
MENT ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9918  >  to  amend  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  been  discussing  the  uninsured  mo- 
torist fund.  I  shall  speak  for  3  more 
minutes  and  then  I  shall  sit  down. 

This  is  a  bill  which  is  being  rushed 
through  for  rxo  apparent  reason.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  insisted  upon  bringing  up 
the  bill  prior  to  the  Labor  Day  recess 
against  the  protests  of  some  of  us.  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  MclNTYRE]. 

The  bill  is  now  before  us.  I  cannot  see 
that  there  Is  any  great  reason  for  the 
rush  on  the  bill  unless  it  has  sometiiing 
to  do  with  the  political  situation  in 
Maryland.  We  have  t)een  without  this 
bill  for  a  number  of  years  and  as  de- 
sirable as  some  legislation  in  this  area 
may  be,  I  cannot  see  that  a  few  days  one 
way  or  the  other  will  be  too  meaning- 
ful. 

I  hojje  that  we  will  get  an  improved 
financial  responsibility  law,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  get  an  Improved 
financial  responsibility  law  by  passing  the 


HIGHWAY    SAFETY    ACT    OF    1966— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3052)  to  provide  for 
a  coordinated  national  highway  safety 
program  through  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  to  accelerate  highway  traffic 
safety  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  31.  1966.  CoNCRKS- 
siONAL  Record,  pp.  21353-21356.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  State  and  local  safety  pro- 
grams and  Federal  highway  safety  re- 
search for  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968. 
and  1969. 

Though  there  were  a  number  of  rela- 
tively minor  and  superficial  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  S.  3052,  there  were  few  basic  policy 
differences,  all  of  which  were  equitably 
resolved  at  the  meeting  of  the  conferees 
on  August  30. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
versions  was  In  the  separate  highway 
safety  program  for  iwlitical  subdivisions 
of  the  States  authorized  by  the  Senate 
and  funded  at  levels  equivalent  to  those 
for  the  State  highway  safety  programs. 
The  conference  substitute  proposal  rec- 
ommends in  one  section  State  and  local 
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programs,  to  be  coordinated  through  tiie 
oCQce  of  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
States,  and  funded  at  levels  of  $67  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967,  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  1969, 
with  60  percent  of  the  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  State  programs  and  40  per- 
cent to  be  allocated  to  local  safety  pro- 
grams. 

This  represents  $53  million  less  than 
the  Senate  authorized  for  these  programs 
and  $54  million  more  than  the  House 
authorized. 

The  other  major  change  between  the 

Senate  version  and  that  proposed  by  th» 
conference  substitute  is  in  the  deletion 
of  the  separate  sections  providing  foi 
driver  education  and  vehicle  Inspection, 
and  the  Inclusion  of  these  aspects  of  the 
highway  safety  programs  as  mandator/ 
features  of  the  State  safety  program?;. 
To  assure  State  action  In  the  field  of 
highway  safety,  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  withholding  of  10  percent 
of  Federal  aid  highway  funds  for  failure 
of  a  State  to  comply  with  this  act  by 
December  31,  1968. 

Einally,  the  conference  substitute 
aiAhorizes  the  establishment  of  a  High- 
way Safety  Agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of 
Transportation — if  that  legislation  be- 
come* law — to  be  headed  by  an  ofQcer 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Thj 
conferees  expect  that  this  agency  will 
administer  both  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
and  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  and  that  the 
congressional  Intent  in  this  respect  will 
be  implemented  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President. 

S.  3052,  as  recommended  by  the  con- 
ferees, represents  a  major  step  toward 
reducing  the  toll  of  life  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  on  bur  Nation's  high- 
ways, and  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  particularly  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  FMr.  Cooper],  for  the 
diligent  attention  that  they  have  given 
to  this  urgent  matter. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  accept  the  con- 
ference substitute  on  S.  3052. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  its  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


FORMER  GOV.  JOHN  E.  DAVIS,  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA.  NEW  COMMAND- 
ER OP  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  a  longtime 
friend  and  close  associate,  former  Gov. 
John  E.  Davis,  of  North  Dakota,  has  Just 
been  elected  national  comjnander  of  the 
American  Legion. 

The  election  of  John  Davis  as  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  together 
with  the  p'»evlous  election  of  another 
North  Dakotan,  the  Honorable  Lynn  U. 
Stanbaugh,  to  this  position  is  among  the 
greatest  honors  that  has  ever  come  to  the 
State  of  North  Dakota.  Few  States  have 
had  the  honor  and  distinction  of  electing 
two  national  commanders  during  the  48 


years  of  existence  of  this  organization, 
one  of  the  greatest  patriotic  organiza- 
tions In  America. 

Since  its  origin,  the  American  Legion 
has  been  in  the  forafront  of  the  fight  to 
promote  American  Ideals  and  national 
security.  This  organization  and  all  of  its 
members  have  been  very  aggressive  In 
alerting  Americans  to  the  dangers  of  In- 
ternational communtism.  With  its  more 
than  2'2  million  members,  it  has  exerted 
a  wholesome  influeiKe  on  all  Americans 
In  every  walk  of  Itfe.  particularly  our 
young  people. 

I  know  of  no  organization  that  is  more 
respected  by  Members  of  Congress  or  has 
exerted  a  greater  infjuence  for  good.  The 
American  Legion  hae  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  not  only  in  the  field  of  Im- 
portant, necessary,  and  completely  justi- 
fied veterans  legislation,  but  in  almost 
every  area  aflfectlncr  our  Nation's  welfare 
and  particularly  our  national  .security. 

Throughout  the  langth  and  breadth  of 
this  Nation.  Legionnaires  and  their  aux- 
iliary are  among  tiie  most  highly  re- 
SE>ected  and  influential  citizens  of  every 
community.  As  a  young  man  in  World 
War  II.  John  Davis  distinguished  himself 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Since  then 
the  new  national  commander  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  of  service  as 
Governor  of  North  Dakota,  commander 
of  the  North  Dakota  Department  of  the 
American  Legion,  aBd  Stat°  senator  and 
he  is  a  succes.'^iUl  businessman  and 
rancher. 

John  Davis  and  hifc  charming,  talented, 
and  personable  wife,  Pauline,  will  make 
one  of  the  greatest  teams  the  American 
Legion  has  ever  had  and  will  lead  tiie 
organization  to  even  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

I  cannot  let  this  oj^portunity  pass  witli- 
out  paying  a  tribute  also  to  North  Da- 
kota's Jack  Williamt.  dean  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  department  adjutants,  and 
the  only  adjutant  that  the  departmor.t 
of  North  Dakota  has  ever  had.  Jack 
Williams  is  the  onfc'  department  adju- 
tant who  has  succeasfully  sponsored  two 
candidates  for  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  Jack  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  some  of  the  finest  young 
veterans  in  North  Dakota  who  have 
worked  their  hearts  out  for  this  achieve- 
ment that  we  in  North  Dakota  are  all 
so  proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  .suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leeislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  noil. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent!  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2979)  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  to 
the  territory  of  Guam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiifff 
of  Representatii'cn  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2(f)  Of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  680)  be  amen(ied  by  Inserting 
'Guam,"  immediately  after  'Puerto  Rico,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  15541,  explaining  the  purpose.s 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
a.s  follows: 

PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  reported  bill  would  amend  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  to  Include 
Guam  ill  the  definition  of  "State"  and  there- 
by permit  that  territory  to  participate  iu  the 
benefits  of  the  State  Technical  Services  .\ct 
The  purpose  of  the  original  legislation  is  lo 
speed  Indu.strlal  and  economic  growth  of  the 
country.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
enable  Guam  to  participate  in  an  improved 
application  of  technical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge through  this  grant-in-aid  program. 

The  committee  has  determined  that  the 
Guamanian  economy  can  be  strengthened  by 
upgrading  its  industries  through  utilization 
of  advanced  technology  and  that  Guam 
.■should  be  In  the  same  position  as  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Isl.nnds  which  already  are  included  In  the 
technical  services  program.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  accomplish  this  purpose 
The  cost  of  a  technical  services  program  for 
Guam  would  include  up  to  $25,000  per  year 
for  the  first  3  years  for  a  nonmatched  pLin- 
nlng  grant  progn^am  and  an  additional 
amount  of  Federal  funds  for  an  annual  pro- 
gram which  funds  must  be  matched  and 
which  would  fall  within  the  general  author- 
ization limits  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  regulation.  Under  existing  regula- 
tions the  Federal  share  of  a  Guam  st.ue 
technical  services  program  could  be  up  to 
appro.ximately  S40.000  per  year. 


EXTENSION  OF  OGVERAGE  OF  THE 
STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1965  TO  THE  TERRITORY  OP 
GUAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  conslderatlonjOf  Calendar  No.  1517. 
S.  2979. 


STEALING,  EMBEZZLING,  OR 

OTHERWISE    UNLAWFULLY    TAK- 
ING PROPERTY  FROM  A  PIPELINE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1518.  S.  3433. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  3433)  to  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  steal,  embezzle,  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  take  property  from  a  pipe- 
line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pioceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  an   amendment  to 
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strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  (a)  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
659  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  theft,  embezzlement,  or  other  unlawful 
taking  from  interstate  transportation  facili- 
ties is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  before  the 
word  "railroad"  the  words  "pipeline  sys- 
tem.". (2)  by  inserting  before  the  word 
■station"  where  it  first  appears  the  words 
•  tank  or  storage  facility,",  and  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "or  express"  and  substi- 
luung  a  comma  and  the  words  "express,  or 
other  property". 

(b)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  that  section 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  removal 
of  property  from  a  pipeline  system  which 
extends  Interstate  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  interstate  character  of  the 
shipment  of  the  property," 

(Cl  The  caption  of  that  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•■§659.  Interstate    or    foreign    shipments    by 
carrier:  Stat«  prosecutions  ", 
id)  The  item  relating  to  section  659  con- 
tained m   the   chapter    analysis    of    ciiapter 
31,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

to  read  as  follows : 

■659.  Interstate     or     foreign     shipments     by 
carrier;  State  prosecutions.". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  first  paragrapti  of  section 
2117  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  breaking  the  seal  or  lock  on  any  railroad 
car,  vessel,  aircraft,  motortruck,  ■wagon,  or 
vehicle  containing  interstate  shipments,  is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  the  comma 
after  the  word  "vehicle"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears, asid  inserting  in  lieu  xUereot  the 
words  "or  of  any  pipeline  system.';  (2) 
striking  out  the  comma  after  the  word  "ex- 
press", and  insertinng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "or  other  property,";  and  (3)  in- 
serting therein,  immediately  after  the  word 

vehicle"  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
the  words  "or  pipeline  system". 

(b)  The  caption  of  that  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

•S2117.  Breaking  or  entering  carrier  facili- 
ties.", 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  2117  con- 
tained in  the  chapter  analysis  of  chapter 
103,  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"2117.  Breaking    or    entering    carrier    facili- 
ties.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  v.as  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  malce  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
steal,  embezzle,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
take  property  from  a  pipeline,  and  for 
other  purposes  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1555)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY  AND  COST  OF  THE  BILL 

S  3433  would  make  stealing,  embezzling, 
or  otherwise  unlawfully  taking  property  from 
an  interstate  pipeline  or  storage  facility  a 
criminal  ofiense  under  Federal  law.  As 
amended  by  the  committee,  it  would  also 
extend  the  crime  to  cases  of  burglary  by 
making  it  a  crime  to  break  a  lock  or  seal 
Of  a  pipeline  system  or  to  enter  a  pipeline 
system  with  the  intent  to  commit  larceny. 
The  bin  would  give  Interstate  pipelines  the 
same  protection  that  is  given  to  rail  car- 
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riers,  motor  carriers,  water  carriers,  and  air 
carriers.  The  cost  of  enforcing  this  bill  is 
not  known,  although  it  Is  not  anticipated  to 
be  significant. 

BACKGROUND  AND  NEED 

Tlie  pipeline  industry  has  experienced  rel- 
atively few  problems  with  thefts  from  pipe- 
lines and    pumping   stations. 

Tlie  industry,  particularly  the  oil  and 
oil  products  pipeline  industry,  is  faced  with 
two  problems,  however,  which  they  fear  may 
coriEiderably  acgrr.vate  the  thelt  situation. 
One  problem  is  the  remote  location  of  pres- 
ent and  proposed  pipelines  and  pumping 
stations,  which  increases  the  opportunity 
for  theft.  The  new  problem  is  the  increas- 
ing trend  toward  automation.  Automation 
will  le.ive  many  of  the  pumping  stations 
unattended  at  all  times  since  they  will  be 
remotely  controlled.  This  ■will  also  increase 
the  opportunity  for  theft  from  pumping 
stations. 

Pumping  stations,  which  are  placed  every 
50  to  100  miles  along  a  line  to  maintain  the 
pipeline  flow,  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
thefts.  This  is  so  because  of  the  accessibility 
to  and  the  number  of  exposed  valves  and 
pljies,  which  are  protected  only  by  fencing, 
lighting,  etc.  Thefts  from  pipelines  are  often 
made  by  opening  a  valve  at  a  pumping  sta- 
tion or  by  welding  a  valve  to  the  pipe,  rup- 
turing the  pipe  beneath  the  valve,  and  con- 
trolling the  now  by  means  of  the  valve.  The 
pipeline  products  can  then  be  transferred  to 
a  nearby  vehicle. 

Witnesses  felt  State  law  was  inadequate 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Often,  there  is  no 
criminal  st^ttute  directly  applicable  to  a  theft 
from  a  pipeline  Local  laws  may  have  been 
drafted  to  apply  to  a  user  who  may  attempt 
to  bypass  a  meter,  not  to  professional  thieves. 
In  the  absence  of  specific  legislation.  State 
au:horlties  often  are  forced  to  attempt  to 
prosecute  for  failing  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  s.ile 
of  an  oil  product.  The  remoteness  of  the 
lines  and  st.atlons  makes  it  diffictilt  for  local 
authorities  to  maintain  surveillance.  The 
interstate  nature  of  the  product  and  the  in- 
terstate sale  of  stolen  products  poses  serious 
jurisdictional  problems.  Expert  local  in- 
vestigation facilities  niay  be  lacking. 

Witnesses  felt  that  making  theft  or  bur- 
glary involving  an  interstate  pipeline  a  Fed- 
eral offense  will  prevent  a  rash  of  illegal  ac- 
tivity in  the  future.  Creation  of  a  Federal 
offense  will  itself  have  some  deterrent  value. 
Clear  penalties  will  att^ich  to  a  defined  act 
of  theft  or  burglary.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will 
have  jurisdiction  to  investigate.  Their  ex- 
pertise and  resources  will  insure  that  viola- 
tions of  law  are  investigated  in  a  thorough 
manner  which  will  subswntially  increase  the 
likelihood  of  apprehension. 

AMENDMENTS 

S  3433  as  originally  introduced  applied 
only  to  consummated  thefts.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  recommended  several  amend- 
ments, including  one  that  the  bill  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  cases  of  burglary.  W'itnesses 
from  the  pipeline  industry  agreed  with  these 
several  suggestions  and  the  committee  in- 
corporated them  with  one  exception.  The 
original  bill  used  the  word  "tank,"  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  recommended  the 
words  "storage  tank"  The  pipeline  com- 
pany witnesses  suggested  vising  the  words 
•  tank  or  storage  facility"  so  as  to  include 
underground  storage  of  liquefied  gases  like 
propane  or  butane  in  salt  or  shale  forma- 
tions. This  broader  language  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill. 

UNRESOLVED    PROBLEMS 

Tile  very  conditions — remotenes.s.  unat- 
tended stations — which  make  it  difScuit  for 
the  companies  to  maintain  surveillance  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  bill.  Accordingly, 
even  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  a  burden  wUl 


still  fall  on  the  companies  to  maintain  the 
security  of  their  systems. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  technological 
problem  of  measuring  small  losses  from 
pipelines  continuously  pumping  thousands 
of  gallons  of  products  24  hours  a  day.  Small 
losses  by  theft  as  opposed  to  leak  or  evapo- 
ration, may  not  be  easily  det-ectable.  Tlie 
technology  to  make  precises  measurements 
of  small  amounts  does  not  exist.  If  such 
technology  is  to  be  developed,  it  will  have 
to  be  developed  by  the  companies  Such  a 
development  would  be  of  considerable  aid 
to  the  companies  and  to  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  -who  may  be  enforcing 
this  bill  if  it  is  enacted. 

Since  thefts  are  not  a  significant  problem 
yet.  there  is  no  indication  of  how  many 
Federal  law  enforcement  personnel  might  be 
involved  in  the  enforcement  of  tins  bill. 
The  cost  of  the  bill  is  therefore  unknown. 
W'itnesses  from  the  industry  have  assured 
the  committee  •hat  they  do  not  expect  a 
rash  of  cases. 


USE  OF  FILM  "JOHN  F.  KENNEDY— 
YE.^RS  OF  LIGHTNING.  DAY  OF 
DRUMS'  FOR  POLITICAL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  been  quite  concerned  about 
the  unfortunate  affair  which  has  cen- 
tered upon  the  use  of  the  film  "John  F. 
Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums"  for  a  contemplated  partisan 
political  purpose  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  by 
a  candidate  who  is  running  for  the  con- 
gressional seat  presently  held  by  Rep- 
resentative Glenn  R,  Davis.  There  is 
some  assurance  that  this  disturbing  in- 
cident is  in  tlie  process  of  being  resolved 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  According  to 
yesterday's  statement  by  Mr.  Roger  L. 
Stevens.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center: 

When  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  were 
brought  to  Its  attention,  the  sponsoring 
group  withdrew  its  request  and  its  deposit 
was  returned. 

By  this.  I  understand  that  the  film 
will  not  be  shown  in  Milwaukee  on  Sep- 
tember 28  under  the  auspices  of  a  politi- 
cal organization  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
raising.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
there  will  be  no  further  or  future  au- 
thorizations for  the  political  use  of  this 
fine  film. 

Quoting  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stevens : 

Embassy  Pictures  Corp..  which  is  distribut- 
ing the  film  in  commercial  theaters,  a  service 
for  which  it  has  waived  all  distributor's  fees, 
has  reaffirmed  instructions  to  all  motion 
picture  theaters  that  showings  of  the  film 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  partisan 
political  activity  or  candidate. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  clear  and  useful  light  of 
publicity  has  prevented  what  otherwise 
would  t>e  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Representative  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin for  his  diligence  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 
becau.<^  I  would  now  hope  that,  from 
wliat  has  been  disclosed  and  discussed 
and  from  the  publicity,  occurrences  of 
tills  nature,  such  as  has  occurred  in 
Milwaukee.  Wis,,  directly  in  opposition 
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to  the  purport  and  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress,  will  not  again 
occur. 

We  cannot,  however,  merely  close  the 
book  on  this  very  unfortunate  affair 
without  making  some  observations,  or 
without  drawing  some  conclusions  to 
?ulde  our  future  actions. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  In  this 
regard  is  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  Infor- 
mation available  to  me,  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  appears  to  be  blameless 
with  respect  to  this  affair,  Those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  who  had  many  reservations 
about  authorizing  legislation  to  jiermit 
the  Kennedy  film  to  be  shown  domes- 
tically were  particularly  concerned  about 
the  role  of  the  USIA.  And  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106  it  was  made  com- 
pletely clear  that  the  Agency  should  play 
no  role  in  the  distribution  of  the  film 
and  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
any  financial  returns  Its  use  would  bring 
in  this  country. 

The  original  legislation  establishing 
the  Agency,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Smith-Mundt  Act."  provides  most  ex- 
plicitly that  the  USIA  should  play  no 
information  role  whatsoever  within  the 
United  States  and  Its  territories.  Thu^, 
the  Senate  resolution  directed  the  Agency 
in  precise  terms  to  transfer  certain 
copies  of  the  film  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  a  specified  purpose  and  price.  The 
center  was  given  the  exclusive  right  to 
distribute  it  through  commercial  and 
educational  media  for  viewing  within  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  USIA  was  not  placed 
in  a  position  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  proceeds  of  any  showings  of  the  film ; 
It  was  provided  that  these  would  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Kennedy  Center. 

Consequently  the  USIA  was  given  a 
precisely  limited  task,  and  I  believe  we 
can  be  satisfied  that  the  Agency  per- 
formed the  task  ascribed  it  by  the  Con- 
gress in  a  straightforward  and  proper 
msumer. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Agency  that 
its  licensing  agreement  with  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  exactly  followed  the  direc- 
tives of  the  Congress  and  referred  clearly 
to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lution. Therefore,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  state  my  firm  belief  that  the 
USIA  should  not  be  the  target  of  any 
criticism  arising  from  the  intended  mis- 
use of  the  film. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  criticism 
should  be  directed  toward  the  arrange- 
ments made  after  the  USIA  completed 
its  assignment  role.  But  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  fully  conversant  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances as  yet,  and  It  does  seem  that 
final  Judgment  should  be  withheld  for 
the  moment. 

Frankly,  I  had  anticipated  that  the 
language  of  the  resolution,  along  with 
the  legislative  history  contained  In  the 
Senate  and  House  reports,  would  have 
prevented  any  loopholes  being  found  In 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
case. 

As  we  all  know.  It  Is  extraordinarily 
difficult  for  lesislatton  to  provide  against 
every  conceivable  contingency  that  might 
arise  or  might  be  contrived.   In  this  case. 


as  in  others,  it  appears  that  we  must  re- 
ly on  the  good  faith  of  those  involved, 
and  on  the  perlormance  by  the  Ameri- 
can press  of  Ita  vital  function  In  shed- 
ding light  in  aO  corners  of  our  society, 
and  on  the  diligence  and  alertness  of 
such  persons  as  Representative  Davis  In 
having  violatioas  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress promptly  and  properly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  coimtry.  Should 
other  such  violations  unhappily  occur  I 
hope  the  people  and  the  press  of  Ameri- 
ca will  expose  them  promptly.  The  ex- 
treme course  of  revoking  the  joint  reso- 
lution does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  re- 
quired in  this  Instance. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
tills  regrettable  incident  should  serve  as 
a  very  useful  warning  to  us  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future.  At  a  minimum.  I 
think  we  should  be  extremely  skeptical 
In  our  dealing  with  any  such  proposal 
that  might  again  come  before  us  for  ac- 
tion. Whatever  the  justification  for  re- 
leasing this  Kennedy  film  domestically 
may  be.  and  whatever  the  benefits  that 
may  accrue,  tiic  doubts  of  those  of  us 
who  displayed  toncern  about  the  joint 
resolutioa  have  been  fully  confirmed. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  already  involved 
the  USIA  in  a  controversy.  I  hope  my  re- 
marks this  afternoon  and  the  facts  as 
ihey  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
country  will  serve  to  protect  the  USIA 
from  the  unjuat  criticisms  which  have 
been  made  agaiast  It. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  to 
place  the  activittes  and  reputation  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  under  a  cloud, 
no  matter  how  small  a  one  and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  supposed  merits  of  the  case. 
In  this  instance.  I  strongly  believe  that 
no  such  shadow  has  been  cast.  But  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  there  should 
be  no  repetition  of  this  kind  of  affair. 

I  have  confl(ience  and  hope  that  the 
directors  of  tlie  Kennedy  Foundation 
will  recognize  the  good -faith  comnalt- 
ment  which  was  implicit  in  the  sale  of 
this  film  to  them,  for  educational  and 
cultural  purposes  and  to  help  finance  the 
activities  of  the  foundation.  They  have 
the  direct  responsibility  for  preventing 
violations  of  this  good-faith  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVHRN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota, 
who,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  1%/Lt.  Pell],  was  the  orig- 
inal author,  I  believe,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Senate  was  concerned,  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  question. 

Mr.  McGOVBRN.  I  thank  my  senior 
colleague  for  tUe  remarks  he  has  made 
here  today.  He  not  only  played  a  part 
in  the  original  formation  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  the  USIA  activities,  but  he 
was  one  of  thoee  who  had  the  foresight 
to  ask  that  certain  guidelines  be  laid 
down  and  precautions  taken  on  the  han- 
dling of  this  fllift,  to  prevent  the  very  sort 
of  development  that  has  occurred  in  the 
last  few  days  from  taking  place. 

Mr.  President  as  a  principal  author  of 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  last 
year  to  authorize  domestic  distribution 
of  the  stirring  USIA  memorial  film  on 
the  White  House  years  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F,  Kennedy,  I  deeply  regret 


newspaper  reports  that  a  Democratic 
congressional  candidate  in  Wisconsin 
had  planned  to  use  the  film  to  raise  funds 
for  his  political  campaign. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  this  morn- 
ing, however,  that  the  following  state- 
ment on  this  matter  was  issued  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  chalrma;^  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Ko:,- 
nedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

The  documentary  film  depicting  the  ]:'.(■  o: 
the  late  Preeldent  Kennedy  was  prociiiced 
by  the  United  States  Information  Age:irv 
for  distribution  abroad.  Because  of  u.e 
great  Interest  shown  In  the  film  abroad.  C  jb- 
gress  authorized  the  distribution  of  the  nir. 
in  commercial  theaters  in  the  United  S;, Wie- 
the proceeds  to  go  to  the  John  F.  Ke:;nedv 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  now  u;:df: 
construction  In  Washington.  Congress  stip- 
ulated that  the  film  not  be  used  for  p.iriir.^n 
political  purposes. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  showing  of  the  film  iiiidcr 
the  sponsorship  of  a  local  political  organiz.i- 
tlon.  The  theater  owner  in  Milwaukee  un- 
derstood that  he  should  not  restrict  attend- 
ance at  the  theater  In  any  way.  When  th= 
provisions  of  the  legislation  were  brough: 
to  Its  attention,  the  sponsoring  group  v,uh- 
drew  its  request  and  its  deposit  was  relurr.eci 
Embassy  Pictures  Corporation,  which  Is  dis- 
tributing the  film  in  commercial  theaters,  ,i 
service  for  which  It  has  waived  all  distrib- 
utors' fees,  lias  reaffirmed  Instructions  Ui 
all  motion  picture  theaters  that  showing  oi 
the  aim  cannot  be  connected  with  any  pjr- 
tisan  political  activity  or  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  welcoir.e 
statement.  For  it  is  absolutely  clear  th.it 
such  a  use  of  the  Blm  would  directly 
violate  the  unequivocal  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  enacting  Senate  Joirt 
Resolution  106. 

In  reporting  the  resolution  favorably 
to  the  Senate  floor,  the  Senate  Forel?n 
Relations  Committee  said,  and  I  quote 

The  committee  agreed  that  there  shon'.j 
be  no  partisan  political  considerations  i:. 
the  arrangements  made  for  distributing  tt^ie 
film  In  the  United  States  and  that  tlure 
should  be  no  showing  of  the  film,  as  at  .'. 
p>olltlcaI  convention  for  example,  whic.i 
would  serve  a  partisan  political  purpose 

In  Its  report,  the  House  Committee  o:. 
Foreign  Affairs  said,  and  again  I  quote 

Nonpartlsanshlp  should  be  the  rule  in  .ill 
arrangements  for  Its  distribution  in  tliis 
country.  The  film  ought  not  to  be  used,  for 
example,  for  partisan  political  fundrmsir.^ 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  absolutely 
no  doubt  as  to  the  congressional  intent 
on  this  point.  The  legislative  history  1.^ 
not  open  to  any  Interpretation  that 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  film  to  raise 
funds   for   a   political  campaign. 

The  resolution  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  order  that  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  might  be  able  to  sec  this 
excellent  film  on  our  late  President  with- 
out any  political  considerations  whatso- 
ever. Partisan  use  of  the  film  was  clear- 
ly ruled  out. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  USIA  is 
in  no  way  involved  in  tliis  controversy. 
Under  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, USIA  was  simply  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
six  master  copies  of  the  film,  and  the 
exclusive  rights  to  distribute  copies 
through  educational  and  commercial 
media  in  the  United  States.    The  reso- 
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lution  required  the  center  to  reimburse 
the  U.S.  Government  $122,000  to  cover 
the  Government's  cost  of  producing  the 

film. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
newspaper  articles  regarding  the  unfor- 
tunate incident  in  Milwaukee  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  Senate  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Aug.  31.  1964) 
Den;ocrat  Defends   Hts  Use  of  JFK    Fii-M 
AS  Fund-Raiser 

(By  Robert  Walters) 
A  Milwaukee  Democrat  tod.iy  defended  his 
plan  to  raise  funds  by  showing  the  govern- 
ment-produced movie.   "John  F.  Kennedy — 
Tears  of  LiRhtning,  Day  of  Drums  " 

But  a  spokesman  for  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  here,  which  has  been 
given  rights  to  the  film,  charged  that  "it's 
completely  illegal." 

The  politlc.Tl  slowing  of  the  Kennedy  doc- 
umentary was  questioned  yesterday  in  a 
House  speech  b;-  Rep  Glfn.n  R  Davis. 
R-Wis.,  who  said  Democrat  James  P.  Buckley 
planned  to  use  the  film  for  fund-raising  pur- 
poses. Buckley  Is  seeking  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  run  against  Davis. 

Buckley,  told  of  Davis'  attack,  said  he'll 
go  ahead  with  his  plan. 

Davis  cited  a  newspaper  story  which  said 
t'ne  film  would  be  shown  Sept  28  at  a  Mil- 
waukee theater  to  benefit  the  "Buckley  for 
Congress  Club."  The  story  described  the 
screening  as  the  film's  Midwest  premiere  and 
said  general  admission  would  cost  $5  and  re- 
seri'ed  tickets  $25. 

Davis  said  that  during  the  congressional 
debate  last  year  on  distributing  the  film  do- 
mestically, both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
Siiittees  involved  insisted  that  it  not  be  used 
for  political  purposes. 

The  picture  a  documentary  on  the  life  and 
death  of  the  late  President,  was  made  by 
tlie  U.S.  Information  Agency,  originally  for 
Qlsulbution  abroad. 

Davis  told  the  House  yesterday  that  "it  is 
apparent  that  the  USIA  has  collaborated  in 
a  purely  partisan  political  venture,  or  that 
tfie  agency  has  been  hoodwinked." 

Rights  to  domestic  distribution  of  the  film 
were  sold  last  year  by  the  USIA  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  which  plans  to  use  income  de- 
rived to  help  finance  its  cultural  programs. 
The  Kennedy  Center  spokesman  said  that 
distribution  of  the  film  was  being  handled 
by  Embassy  Pictures.  Inc..  of  New  Tork 
with  all  proceeds  beyond  distribution  costs 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  cultural  center. 

An  Embassy  Pictures  official  said  the  film 
would  open  In  theaters  throughout  the  coun- 
try later  this  month,  but  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  controversy  over  political  use 
of  the  movie. 

Buckley,  however,  said  both  Emba.ssy  Pic- 
ttires  and  the  local  theater  "specifically  au- 
thorized the  showing  for  this  purpose.  My 
manager  met  with  them  because  we  wanted 
to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  we  would  be 
using  It  for  fund-raising." 

Buckley  said  "an  as-yet  unspecified  con- 
tribution"— which  would  probably  amount  to 
5  or  10  percent  of  the  profit — would  be 
made  by  him  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  but 
added  that  "the  bulk  of  the  profits  will  go 
to  my  club." 

Buckley  said  "Davis  Is  creating  a  political 
issue"  and  challenged  the  Republican  to 
malce  a  contribution  to  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Buckley  said  the  film  was  originally  of- 
fered to  the  Milwaukee  County  Democratic 
party  for  its  fund  raising.  The  organization 
offered  him  the  chance  to  use  It.  Buckley 
said. 
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(Prom    the    Washington    <DC.)    Post,    Sept. 

1.   1966) 

Milwaukee    Faction    Withdbaws    Plan    To 

Use  Kennedy  Film 

Milwaukee  Democrats  dropped  plans  yes- 
terday for  a  benefit  showing  of  a  USL\  film 
on  the  presidency  of  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy after  their  sponsorship  became  a  na- 
tional hot  potato. 

The  local  Democrats  iTiembers  of  a.  com- 
mittee backing  the  candidacy  of  James  P. 
Buckley  for  Congress,  were  planning  to  use 
the  proceeds  from  the  Sept.  28  Milwaukee 
premiere  of  the  film— "Years  of  Ligntning, 
Day  of  Drums" — to  finance  Buc'Kley's  cam- 
paign. 

Buckley's  opponent,  incumbent  Rep. 
Glenn  R.  Davis  (R).  charged  Monday  that 
use  of  the  film  for  partisan  fund-raising 
"brazenly  disregards"  Congressional  intent 
to  keep  things  non-political  when  it  ap- 
proved domestic  distribution  of  the  film 
last  year.  Committees  in  both  Houses  jiad 
specified  that  the  documentary  should  not 
be    used    for    'partisan    fund-raising." 

Davis'  blast  sent  everyone  scurrying  for 
an  explnnation.  including  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
chairman  of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  lor 
the  Perlorirung  Arts,  which  under  the  Con- 
gressional resolution  receives  all  proceeds 
from  the  film's  distribution. 

After  touching  bases  with  Embassy  Pic- 
tures, which  is  distributing  the  film,  the 
Stanley-Warner  Corporation,  owners  of  Mil- 
waukee's Capitol  Court  Tlieater  where  the 
film  is  to  be  shown,  and  Sen.  Edward  (Ted) 
Kennedy,  who  was  said  to  be  quite  exercised 
about  the  whole  thing,  Stevens  announced: 
"Tlie  theater  owner  in  Milwaukee  under- 
stood that  he  should  not  restrict  attendance 
at  the  theater  in  any  way.  'ft'hen  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  were  'Drought  to 
his  attention,  the  sponsoring  group  with- 
drew its  request  and  its  ($500)  deposit  was 
returned." 

Furthermore,  he  added,  "Embassy  Pictures 
Corp.  has  reaffirmed  instructions  to  all  mo- 
tion picture  theaters  that  showings  of  the 
film  cannot  he  connected  with  any  partisan 
political  activity  or  candidate." 

The  "liieater  owner  "  he  was  talking  abovit 
is  Harry  Mlntz,  regional  manager  in  Milwau- 
kee for  Stanley-Warner.  Minlz  told  The 
Washington  Post  yesterday  that  he  was  Icxjk- 
mg  for  sponsorship  for  the  film's  premiere  so 
lie  quit*  nattirally  offered  it  to  the  Demo- 
cratic County  organization  "because  the 
picture  was  about  a  Democrat." 

.According  to  tlie  deal  they  worked  out. 
Mlntz  said,  the  theater  -vould  get  $2,014. 
equivalent  to  a  lull-hou.se  s.'tle  at  regular 
prices,  the  Kennedy  Center  would  get  about 
half  erf  that,  and  the  Democrat*  could  keep 
the  profits  from  the  S5  to  $25  ticket  sales. 

"I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  that," 
said  Mintz  "It  would  have  brought  more 
revenue  to  the  Kennedy  Center  than  if  it 
were  vmsponsored  and  we  only  filled  half  the 
house.  If  it  was  Eisenhower  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  Republicans." 

As  things  stand  now,  the  Kennedy  film 
will   be   on    schedule    and   nonpartisan. 

USIA    Film    "John   F.   Kennedy— Years   of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums" 


PtTRPOSE    OF    legislation 

Tlie  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  film  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  (USIA)  and  entitled  "John  F  Ken- 
nedy— Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Dm  ins  " 
It  authorizes  USIA  to  transfer  to  the  trtistees 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  six  master  copies  of  the  film, 
and  the  exclusive  rights  to  distribute  copies 
thereof,  through  educational  and  commer- 
cial media  for  viewing  within  the  United 
States.     The  resolution  requires  that   at  the 


time  delivery  of  these  master  copies  of  the 
film,  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  will  pay  the  Treasury  $122.- 
000  to  reimburse  the  U.S.  Government  for  its 
costs  in  producing  the  film.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that  the  liet  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  the  distribution  of  the  film  by 
the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  Will  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Center  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  trustees  of  the  Center  for  use  In 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  act  author- 
izing the  Center.  Finally,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  any  documentary  film  which  has 
been,  is  now  being  or  is  hereafter  produced 
by  any  Government  department  or  agency 
with  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  con- 
cerning the  life,  character,  and  public  serv- 
ice of  any  individual  who  has  served  or  is 
serving  in  any  official  U.S.  Government 
capacity  will  not  be  distributed  or  shown 
in  the  United  States  unless  authorized  by 
specific  law. 

BACKCROVND 

After  the  .assassination  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  USIA  produced  a 
color  motion  picture  entitled  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy— Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of  Drums  ' 
The  film  was  released  In  the  fall  of  1964  and 
lias  been  distributed  in  117  foreign  countries. 
USIA  has  also  distributed,  or  is  in  the  process 
of  preparing  for  distribution  translations  of 
the  film  In  29  foreign  language.s  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  and  the  reports  of  U.S. 
representatives  abroad,  the  film  has  been 
received  enthusiastically  by  foreign  audi- 
ences. 

Section  501  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  (Public  Law  80-402)  provides 
that  the  output  of  USIA  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  examination  by  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the  press  and 
of  other  communications  media.  This  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  law  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  output  of  USIA  would  be 
subject  at  all  times  to  scrutiny  by  respon- 
sible persons  outside  the  agency.  Under  this 
provision,  the  film  has  been  shown  to  a 
limited  ntimbcr  o,  people  within  the  United 
States.  The  film  has  also  been  shown  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Bos- 
ton Civic  Memorial  Center  on  February  22, 
1965,  pursuant  to  House  Ctirrent  Resolution 
282,  and  In  Cambridge.  Mass,  at  the  2,Tth 
class  reunion  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1940, 
pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
426. 

It  has  not.  however,  been  shown  to  the 
public  at  large  in  the  United  Suites  Section 
2  of  the  United  Suites  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
states,  that  USIA  is— "to  disseminate  abroad 
information  about  the  United  States,  its  peo- 
ple, and  policies  •   •   '." 

Section  501  of  the  same  act  contains  sim- 
ilar  language  limiting  USIA's  activities  to 
disseminating  information  about  the  United 
States  abroad  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  the  act  was  passed,  an  intent 
that  has  been  reaffirmed  frequently  since, 
that  USIA  should  not  disseminata  informa- 
tion domestically. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

At  executive  sessions  on  March  3  and  16, 
1965,  the  committee  considered  three  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  showing  of  the  film  in 
the  United  States.  These  resolutions  were 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4,  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January 
6.  1965.  by  Mr.  McGovern.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
oKitlon  8  which  had  been  Introduced  in  the 
Sennte  by  Mr  Pell  also  on  January  6.  1965. 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  285  which 
had  been  introduced  In  the  House  on 
February  10.  1965,  passed  by  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  311  to  75  on  June  9,  1965  and  placed 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  on  June  10,  1965. 

All  three  of  these  resolutions  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of 
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tlie  United  States  should  zyat  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  film  and  tbat  tJSIA 
sbould  make  appropriate  arrangements  to 
make  tbe  film  available  for  distribution 
through  educational  and  commercial  media 
for  viewing  within  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  4  also  provided 
that  the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  showing 
the  film  would  be  contributed  to  tbe  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  8  provided  that  these 
proceeds  would  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Center.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  285  made  no  mentioa  of 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  showing  the  film.  The  com- 
mittee reached  no  decision  on  these  resolu- 
tions at  the  two  executive  sessions  in  March. 

The  committee  met  again  in  executive 
session  on  August  24  to  consider  House  Con- 
current Resolution  285.  While  the  commit- 
tee decided  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  film,  the  committee  considered  It 
Important  that  It  be  made  clear  that  no 
precedent  would  be  established  which  might 
encourage  USIA  to  turn  from  its  assigned 
task  of  conducting  information  activities 
abroad  to  disseminating  Information  at  its 
discretion  In  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee also  decided  that  the  commercial  dis- 
tribution of  the  film  In  the  United  States 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  USIA; 
that  the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  show- 
ing the  film  in  the  United  States  should  be 
made  available  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts;  and  that  the 
Center  should  pay  $122,000  for  six  master 
copies  of  the  film,  and  the  exclusive  rights 
to  distribute  copies  thereof  within  the 
Untted  States,  In  order  to  reimburse  the 
vs.  Government  for  Its  expenditures  In  pro- 
ducing the  film.  In  addition,  the  committee 
concluded  that  the  authority  to  allow  the 
showing  of  the  film  in  the  United  States 
under  the  conditions  described  above  should 
be  by  Joint  resolution  having  the  force  and 
authority  of  law  rather  than  by  House  Con- 
current Resolution  285  which  would  merely 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress.  It  thus 
decided  not  to  recommend  favorably  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  285  and  to  report  in 
its  place  an  original  Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  committee  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no  partisan  political  considerations  in  the 
arrangements  made  for  distributing  the  film 
In  the  United  States  and  that  there  should 
be  no  showing  of  the  film,  as  at  a  political 
convention  for  example,  which  would  serve 
a  partisan  politics^  purpose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  hla  informative  statement.  He  will 
recall,  as  the  original  author  of  the  leg- 
islation— I  believe  Senator  Pell  was  the 
author  of  a  somewhat  similar  resolu- 
tion— that  when  it  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I,  as  author 
of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  which  had 
created  the  U.r  Information  Agency, 
was  assigned  ?  /  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  some  special  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  the  legislation.  We 
all — the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation,  my  colleague, 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
were  moving  in  the  same  direction.  We 
wanted  to  malce  tills  film  available.  It 
was  about  the  life  and  contributions  of 
a  martyred  President;  it  was  not  likely 
to  create  a  precedent,  but  still,  something 
had  to  be  done,  through  legislative 
legerdemain,  to  make  sure  that  we  were 
neither  creating  a  precedent  nor  violat- 
ing existing  law. 

So  we  had  a  subcommittee  appointed, 
which  as  I  recall  was  comprised  of  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell}, 
who  was  a  mecat>er  of  the  committee, 
myself,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  as 
chairman,  and  itiy  colleague  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govkrn],  as  a  ncnmember  of  the  com- 
mittee, sitting  with  the  subcommittee  to 
help  write  out  the  legislation,  because 
he  was  the  original  author. 

We  had  a  number  of  meetings,  over 
several  months,  tnd  worked  out  what  we 
thought  was  an  Ironclad  understanding. 
The  committee  made  very  minor  modi- 
fications, as  I  recall,  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  subccmmlttee,  and  wrote  the 
report  from  which  my  colleague  has 
quoted.  So  there  was  no  question  about 
the  good-faith  commitments  all  around. 
There  was  no  flue.stion,  as  he  and  I 
agreed,  but  that  USIA  performed  its  pai-t 
of  the  function  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  stBtement  referred  to  by 

Mr.  Roger  Stevens,  and  an  article  en- 
titled "USIA's  Film  on  Kennedy  Booked 
in  Political  Drive,"'  written  by  George 
Lardner,  Jr..  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  because 
they  confirm  what  we  have  stated  here 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i6  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  might  add  just  one 
further  statemeiit.  My  colleague  has 
quoted  from  tlie  Senate  report.  The 
House  report  contained  the  following 
language,  on  the  same  bill : 

The  film  ought  act  to  be  used,  for  example, 
for  partisan  political  fundralslng. 

So.  of  course,  the  Milwaukee  incident 
was  in  direct  violation  of  that  mandate 
in  the  report  of  the  House  committee. 

I  am  glad  this  attempted  violation  has 
been  abandoned.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  we  will  not  have  a  recurrence. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  shameful  thing  if 
understandings  arrived  at  in  good  faith 
commitments  made  by  committee  reports 
and  in  the  legislative  history  should  be 
violated  because  of  the  fact  that,  legis- 
latively, It  Is  relatively  difficult  and  per- 
haps impossible  to  bind  the  eventual  use 
of  a  film  wiilch  is  to  be  distributed  by 
some  commercial  agency. 

But  the  imderstanding  is  there,  and 
the  Kennedy  Foundation  has  the  power, 
the  authority,  alid  the  responsibiUty  to 
act  precisely  as  Mr.  Roger  Stevens  has 
acted  in  this  cate.  I  commend  him  for 
taking  that  prompt  action,  and  hope  that 
he  will  properly  instruct  the  Embassy 
Distributors,  so  that  they  do  not  arrange, 
again,  for  a  violation  of  what  is  the 
definite  legislative  understanding  in  con- 
nection with  thi$  action  involving  a  for- 
eign information  film  produced  solely  for 
foreign  viewers  fcnd  totally  at  our  tax- 
payers' expense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Deleware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  the 
remarks  he  has  'just  made,  and  I  point 
out  that  not  only  was  It  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  tlUs  film  not  be  used  for 


partlssin  politics,  but  the  law  itself  so 
provided.  I  quote  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  26,  1965.  at  ihe 
time  the  resolution  was  agreed  to: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  the  resolu:.  n 
before  us  today,  authorizes  USIA  to  tnin.-ier 
to  the  trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  performing  Arts  six  master  copies 
of  the  film,  and  the  exclusive  rights  to  dis- 
tribute  copies  thereof,  through  educational 
and  commercial  media  for  viewing  within  tiie 
United  States. 

The  comments  of  Senator  McGovefn. 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  continui^  to 
the  effect  that  any  moneys  derived  from 
this  would  accrue  back  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Kennedy  Foundation. 

I  think  whoever  made  this  decision 
was  certainly  perfectly  well  advised,  and 
should  be  taken  to  task  and  lectured  m 
no  uncertain  terms  that  if  it  hapiicn.? 
again,  he  may  find  himself  out  of  a  job 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
will  recall  the  considerable  time  devoud 
to  this  issue  by  our  committee,  purely 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  the  worthwhile 
purix)ses  of  tlie  authors  jf  the  legislation, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  concept 
that  there  should  be  no  govemmentally 
subsidized  propaganda  programs  in.-ide 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  will  help  lo 
cement  the  imderstandings  which  pre- 
vail in  this  case.  Let  us  have  no  more 
attempts  to  play  partisan  poUtics  with 
this  film  wlUch  was  made  available  by 
USIA  through  an  action  of  Congres.? 
specifically  devised  to  prevent  precisely 
such  political  shenanigans. 

ExHiBrr   1 
From:    Thomas  J.  Deegan  Company.  Inc  .  602 

Ring  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
For:   John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
For  Immediate  release: 

Washington,  D.C,  August  31,  1966 — Rcgpr 
L.  Stevens.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Truit- 
ees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  "he 
Performing  Arts.  Issued  a  statement  tod.y 
in  response  to  Inquiries  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  film.  "Years  of  LlghtniriK 
Day  of  Drums,"  to  commercial  theaters  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stevens  said: 

"The  documentary  film,  depicting  the  U.'e 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  was  produced 
by  the  tJnited  States  Information  Agency  fir 
distribution  abroad.  Because  of  the  ^reai 
Interest  shown  in  the  film  abroad.  Cont'ress 
authorized  the  distribution  of  the  film  ir: 
commercial  theaters  in  the  United  St.ites  fn' 
proceeds  to  go  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Ce:-- 
ter  for  the  Performing  Arts,  now  under  con- 
struction In  Washington.  Congress  stipu- 
lated that  the  film  not  be  used  for  part:.s.-.:i 
political  purposes. 

"In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  showing  of  the  film  under 
the  si>onBorship  of  a  local  political  organisa- 
tion. The  theater  owner  in  Milwaukee 
understood  that  he  should  not  restrict  at- 
tendance at  the  theater  in  any  way.  When 
the  {JTOvislons  of  the  legislation  were  broueht 
to  Its  attention,  the  sponsoring  group  with- 
drew Its  request  and  its  deposit  was  returned 
Embassy  Picture*  Corporation,  which  Is  dis- 
tributing the  film  In  commercial  theaters, 
a  service  for  which  It  has  waived  all  ^■^■ 
trlbutor'a  fees,  has  reafBnned  Instruct  iot^s  to 
aU  motion  picture  theaters  that  sbowlnps  of 
the  aim  cannot  be  connected  with  any  p^r- 
tistan  political  activity  or  candidate." 


USIA's  Pn,M  ON  Kennedy  Booked  in 
PouncAL  DKrvE 
(.By  aeorge  Lardner  Jr.) 
IV  Wisconsin  Democrat  acknowledged  yes- 
terday that  he  was  using  the  U.S.  Informa- 


boundary  and  in  other  key  spots  Is.  in  reality, 
a  spite  cutting  action  designed  lo  destroy 
the  great  trees  whose  preservation  is  tlie 
main  purpose  of  a  park  in  the  Mill  Creek 
Watershed." 


Senate  to  the  bill  fHJl.  3078  >   for  the 

relief  of  Lourdes  S.  "Delotavo"  Matzke. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 

committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 

::,;r'AgeaVy'mm,-John>.  Kennedy-Tears     ^g    votes   of    the    two    Houses    on    the         ^f  ^  ^/f^^^^^T^'^t^i.^tV^Y  the 

;  ughtning.  Day  of  Drums"  to  help  finance     amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU     People   of   5,^^   Lnited   Sta^s   that   tne 

-      (H.R.  4665)    relating  to  the  income  tax     President  should  send  to  the  Senate  this 

treatment  of  exploration  expenditures  in     request  for  emergency  legislation  undei 
he  case  of  minSig.  ^hich  the  United  States  would  acquire 


What  a  tremendous  thing  it  is  for  the 


his  campaign  for  Congress 

The  candidate,  James  P.  Btickley,  s.iid  he 
expected  to  use  moet  of  the  profits  from  the 
films  "Midwest  premiere"  to  unseat  incum- 
bent Rep-  GUENN  R.  Davis  (R-Wis  ). 

In  apprortng  domesUc  distribution  of  the 
film  last  year,  both  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  said  the  film  should  not  t>e 
used  "for  p.^rtlsan  political  fund  raising"  or 
for  "a  partisan  purpose." 

D.\vis  complained  about  the  proposed  Sept. 
28  Milwaukee  showing  In  a  House  speech 
ve.?".,erday. 

He  said  It  "brazenly  disregards"  the  stric- 
tures of  the  congressional  committees. 

la  a  telephone  Interview,  Buckley  made 
r.o  secret  of  his  plana  lor  the  proceeds.  But 
be  contended  he  was  on  safe  legal  grounds. 
Tickets  for  the  showing  at  Milwaukee's 
Capitol  Court  theater  are  being  sold  at  $5  a 
head  for  general  admission  and  $25  each  for 
reserved  seats  by  the  Buckley  for  Congress 
Club. 

Buckley,  who  Is  chief  clerk  of  tl.e  Wis- 
consin State  Assembly,  said  the  Club  "got  the 
film  from  the  (Milwaukee  County)  Demo- 
crntlc  Party." 

He  said  his  Club  would  keep  60  per  cent 
or  the  profits  smd  split  the  rest  between  the 
Milwaukee  County  Democratic  organization 
('5  or  10  per  cent")  and  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
W.ishington  ("30  or  35  per  cent") . 

In  the  Joint  resolution  approving  domestic 
distribution.  Congress  said  tliat  "the  net 
proceeds  resulting  from  any  such  distribu- 
tion" should  go  to  the  Kennedy  Center. 

"The  word,  'distribution.'  that's  the 
kicker,"  Buckley  said.  "Sure,  this  is  partisan 
political  fundralslng.  But  the  profits  from 
the  distribution  of  the  film  (as  distinct  from 
Its  showing)   will  not  be  affected  at  all." 

The  "distribution  profits,"  Buckley  rea- 
.soned.  would  be  represented  by  the  $2014  his 
Club  is  paying  to  rent  the  theater  and  show 
the  film.  Any  additional  payment  to  the 
Kennedy  Center,  he  argtied.  would  represent 
a  "contribution"  that  the  Buckley  Club  can 
determine  as  it  wishes. 

In  his  House  speech.  Davis  pointed  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  USIA  for  the  arrangement, 
but  a  USIA  spokesman  said  the  Kennedy 
Center's  trustees  hud  complete  charge  of  do- 
me.stic  distribution. 

Roger  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  trustees,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment.  Neither  could  Embassy  Pictures 
head  Joseph  E.  Levlne. 

Meanwhile,  it  wa«  learned  yesterday  that 
the  film  will  virtually  tiptoe  into  Washing- 
ton on  the  evening  of  Sept  21  for  a  5- week 
run  at  the  Uptown  Theater.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter officlKls,  said  to  be  anxious  to  avoid  any 
commercial  taint  In  the  Capital  city,  vetoed 
requests  by  three  non-political  groups  to 
sponsor   the  premiere 

As  in  New  York  last  April,  the  film  will 
make  its  debut  here  with  none  of  the  usual 
black-tie.  kleig-llght  fanfare  of  major  screen 
openings.  Tickets  will  be  on  an  unreserved, 
first  come,  first-served  basis. 


Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15750;  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistanc3  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

3.  3005.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  safety  program  and  establishment  of 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  Inter- 
state commerce  to  reduce  accidents  involv- 
ing motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the  deaths 
and  Injuries  occurring  in  such  accidents; 

S.  3052.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  highway  program  through  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  accelerate  high- 
way traffic  safety  programs,  and  for  other 
pi-irposes: 

H.R.  4665.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  exploration  expenditures 
m  the  case  of  mining: 

H.R  13284.  An  act  to  redefine  eligiblUty  for 
membership  In  AMVETS  (  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  11 ) :  and 

H.R.  15858.  An   act  to  amend  section  6  of 


an  easement  against  cutting  for  a  year 
to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  face 
up  to  the  high  need  of  acQuiring,  by  law, 
a  Redwood  National  Park. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  the  term  of  the  easement  would 
run  until,  October  15,  1967,  and  that  the 
Government  will  undertake  a  campaign 
under  which  private  subscriptions  may 
be  made  by  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
to  pay  Miller-RelUm  Redwood  Co.  just 
compensation  for  that  eastment  hope- 
fully it  will  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer a  penny. 

I  was  highly  honored  earlier  tliis  year 
to  introduce,  along  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  President  to  create  a 
Redwood  National  Park  in  northern 
California. 

I  accompanied  members  of  the  Senate 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
earlier  this  year  to  Crescent  City,  CaUf.. 
wliere  we  held  2  days  of  hearings.  We 
went  over  the  area  by  helicopter.  We 
saw  there  trees  that  were  hundreds  oi 
years  old.  Indeed,  some  of  the  trees 
which  would  be  Included  in  this  park 
trace  then  history  back  more  than  2.000 
years  ago. 

What  a  tragic  thing  it  was  to  find  in 


Mr,  MUhfDT. 
the  floor. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.^cntatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
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the  District  of  Co:umbla  Redevelopment  Act  Crescent  City  that  the  president  of  this 

of  1945  to  authorize  early  land  acquisition  o^ip  lumber  company  which  owns  part 

for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re-  ^^    ^^^    virgin    tract   designated    to   be    a 

placement  of  Shaw  Junior  High  School.  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  American  people  had  placed 

-^— ^— ^^  liis  saws  and  bulldozers  and  axes  into 

the  very  pathway  of  the  proposed  park. 

The  president  of  that  lumber  company 
was  accused  at  that  time  by  people  rep- 
resenting the  respected  conservation 
groups  of  this  country  of  performing 
that  act  in  order  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  company's  property  for  a  park  for 
the  American  people. 

It  was  subsequently  brought  out  that 
this  company  refused  to  permit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  onto  the  property  to  take 
pictures  and  view  the  cut  over  areas. 

At  a  subsequent  hearing  on  this  very 
matter,  several  days  ago  in  Washington. 
I  asked  Mr.  Miller,  the  president  of 
Miller-Rellim  Redwood  Co..  whether  in 
the  future  his  policy  would  be  the  same, 
to  deny  an  opixirtunity  not  only  to  t!-c 
public,  but  also  to  representatives  of  tlic 
Federal  Government  to  visit  tlie  proper- 
ties. Mr.  Miller  said  that  in  tlie  futuie 
liis  past  policy,  of  putting  up  a  "kerp 
out"  sign  would  be  changed. 

I  iiave  ."spoken  on  tliis  subject  in  the 
Senate  a  number  of  times.  W^ithin  the 
last  24  hours  I  liave  written  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressing my  respectful  hope  that  he 
might  publicly  urge  the  Miller-Rellmi 
Redwood  Co.  to  stop  its  spite  cutting, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


EMERGENCY  ACTION  TO  HALT  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  CALIFORNIA  RED- 
WOODS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
great  amount  of  pride,  I  read  to  the 
Senate  a  press  release  v.liich  has  just 
came  over  the  ticker: 

Washington. — President  Johnson.  In  an 
linusual  move,  today  atked  Congress  for 
emergency  legislation  to  halt  the  cutting  of 
timber  in  the  proposed  Calilornla  Redwoods 
National  Park. 

Interior  Secretary  UdaU  told  newsmen  that 
Johnson  directed  him  to  send  the  measure 
to  the  House  and  Senate  to  forestall  cutting 
by  a  California  lumber  company.  The 
Cftblnet  officer  said  the  cutting  threatened 
t3  destroy  much  of  the  proposed  46.000- 
acre  park. 

The  bill  wouUi  ban  for  one  year  any 
further  chopping  of  the  redwoods,  while 
Congress  has  time  to  act  on  pending  legisla- 
tion which  would  set  the  area  aside  .\s  a 
national  Park.  The  lumber  company,  Udall 
said,  would  retain  "the  right  to  go  into  court 
and  receive  Just  compensation." 

The  lumber  firm  involved  is  the  Miller 
Redwood  Company,  of  Crescent  City.  CaUf. 
Udall  made  public  an  exchange  of  letters 
with  Harold  Miller,  who  heads  that  company, 
i.-i  which  the  secretary  accused  the  firm  of 
"an  outrageous  public-be-damned.  con- 
servation-be-damned  approach  to  this  whole 
issue." 

Udall  charged  that  the  company's  location 
of  logging  operations  "along  the  state  park 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

September  1,  1966. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  proud  this 
spring  to  sponsor,  along  with  other  Senators, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  legislation 
which  you  recommended  to  create  a  Redwood 
National  Paris  In  northern  Calllornla.  After 
hearings  on  the  legislation.  It  Is  even  more 
evident  to  me  that  the  creation  of  a  great 
Redwood  National  Park  Is  completely  In  the 
public  Interest. 

I  deeply  regret  that  in  recent  months 
Miller-RelUm  Redwood  Company  has  moved 
Its  saws  and  axes  Into  a  magnificent  staid 
of  virgin  redwoods  which  it  owns  within  the 
proposed  park  boundaries.  At  a  hearing  a 
few  days  ago,  the  company's  president  ad- 
mitted that  It  Is  now  cutting  along  the  scuth 
edge  of  the  Jedediah  Smith  State  Park. 

Experts  in  your  Administration  and  con- 
servationists have  advised  me  that  It  would 
be  feasible  for  Miller-Relllm  to  log  Its  tracts 
outside  the  proposed  park  boundaries.  On 
the  basis  of  that  advice,  I  have  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  company  to  move  its  operation 
while  legislation  is  pending  before  Congress. 
The  company  has  Ignored  the  earnest  entrea- 
ties of  Secretary  Udall  and  myself,  and  it 
abruptly  broke  off  discussions  with  Secretary 
Udall  which  we  had  hoped  would  bring  an  end 
to  the  progressive  destruction  of  the  park 
quality  of  Miller-Rellim's  property. 

I  most  respectfully  request  that  you  pub- 
licly urge  Miller-Relllm  Redwood  Company 
to  stop  its  "spite  cutting"  immediately,  and 
to  move  its  logging  operation,  until  Congress 
has  had  ample  time  to  consider  the  bill  which 
you  have  recommended. 

If  the  company  does  not  desist,  by  the 
time  a  park  can  be  created  and  the  Miller- 
Relllm  land  acquired,  the  area  will  be  ter- 
ribly scarred. 

With  great  respect. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchix, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  President  has 
done  even  more  than  I  had  asked.  The 
President  has  asked  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion on  an  emergency  basis.  I  will  in- 
troduce that  legislation  as  soon  as  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that,  in  a  spirit  of  complete  un- 
partisanship,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  speedily  approve 
that  legislation  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, so  that  this  area  of  virgin  redwood 
growth  in  California  will  be  protected 
pending  action  In  the  next  session  to 
create  a  Redwood  National  Park. 


THE  MAJESTIC  REDWOODS— "SILVI- 
CAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RED- 
WOODS' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  redwood  pot  began  to  boil,  the 
Sequoia  sempervirens  has  become  the 
most  talked  about  tree  in  the  country. 
Yet  most  of  us  do  not  know  who  dis- 
covered this  giant  redwood,  its  principal 
enemy,  or  characteristics  of  its  growth. 

These,  and  many  other  facts,  are  con- 
tained in  a  research  report  on  the  life 
history  and  growth  characteristics  of  the 
coast  redwood,  published  recently  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  Experiment  Station  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.  The  report,  entitled 
"Silvlcal  Characteristics  of  Redwoods," 
was  written  by  Douglass  P.  Roy,  a  for- 


estry graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  for  maiay  years  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
highly  interesting  report  which  I  com- 
mend most  highly. 

According  to  the  report,  the  first  white 
man's  sighting  of  redwood  was  by  the 
Don  Caspar  de  Portola  Expedition  on 
Tuesday,  October  10.  1769,  near  the  pres- 
eht  location  of  Sant<i  Cruz,  Calif.  No  one 
recognized  the  tre*  so  they  named  it  red- 
wood for  the  color  of  its  bark.  The  genus 
was  later  named  Sequoia,  for  Sequoyah,  a 
Cherokee  Indian.    No  one  knows  why. 

Fire  is  the  woift  enemy  of  redwood. 
Young  stands  can  be  destroyed  by  a 
single  ground  fira,  but  older  trees  may 
live  through  three  or  four  severe  fires 
every  hundred  years  because  of  the  thick 
bark  which  protects  the  tree.  This  cov- 
ering has  been  known  to  be  a  foot  thick. 
Fire  often  damages  mature  redwoods  and 
opens  the  way  for  rot:  the  combination 
of  recurring  fires  and  advancing  decay 
produces  large  hoQes  at  the  base  of  the 
trees  called  goose  pens. 

Roy's  report  also  reveals  that: 

Redwoods  are  native  only  to  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  west  coast  of  California 
and  Oregon.  Their  range  extends  nortli- 
ward  from  the  Sfenta  Lucia  Mountains 
of  southern  Monterey  County  to  the 
Checto  River  in  extreme  southwest 
Oregon. 

Redwoods  grow  taller  than  any  other 
tree  in  the  w-orld,  and  are  second  in  bulk 
only  to  the  giant  sequoia  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

Redwoods  are  long  lived,  the  oldest,  by 
actual  ring  count,  is  just  under  2,200 
years.  They  mature  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  400  to  500  years. 

Few  pure  staiids  of  redwood  exist; 
these  only  on  the  liest  sites,  usually  moist 
river  flats  and  gentle  slopes  below  1,000 
feet. 

Redwood  grows  best  on  alluvial  flats 
where  successive  floods  have  built  up 
sediment  deposits.  In  one  area  the 
ground  level  had  been  raised  11  feet  in 
700  years.  The  trees  adapt  themselves 
by  originating  new  and  higher  root  sys- 
tems. 

The  tree  thrives,  not  especially  on  the 
heav>-  rainfall  of  the  north  coast,  but 
on  the  frequent  summer  fogs  which 
blanket  the  region. 

A  special  feature  of  redwood  is  its 
ability  to  produce  burls,  or  growths  of 
beautifully  grained  wood  along  the 
trunks  of  the  tree,  The  cause  of  burls  is 
unknown.  The  largest  ever  recorded  was 
75  feet  in  circuinference  and  contained 
30,000  board  feet  of  wood. 

Redwood  produces  abundant  .seed 
crops,  but  the  feeds  have  inefficient 
wings  which  limit  seed  dispersal  con- 
siderably. Pendirg  more  experimental 
work,  openings  irj  timber  harvest  areas 
should  be  limited  to  20  acres  when  nat- 
ural regeneration  is  planned. 

After  redwood  stands  are  logged,  some 
of  the  less  toleraJit  or  .sprouting  plants 
increase  greatly  in  abundance.  The 
greatest  change  fei  the  flora  of  cutover 
sites  is  cau.sed  by  the  invasion  of  many 
species  found  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  the 
virgin  forest.  Thirty-one  plant  species 
are  listed  which  ftre  found  only  in  cut- 
over  areas  and  net  in  virgin  stands. 


The  Pacific  dogwood,  elderberry,  fivr. 
finger  fern,  deer  fern,  monkey  flower, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  other  species  im- 
portant in  virgin  redwood  stands  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  cutover  areas. 

Redwoods  i-equire  a  great  deal  of  soil 
moisture  for  survival,  possibly  becau.'-p 
they  have  no  root  hairs.  The  trees  al.>o 
have  no  tapi-oots.  Without  taproot.^ 
for  anchors,  middle-aged  trees  are 
rather  susceptible  to  blowdown,  but  a 
combination  of  wet  soil  and  high  wii.ds 
is  usually  required  for  signlcant  damage. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  502  OF 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936. 
RELATING  TO  CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDIES— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2858)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  relating  to  construction  differen- 
tial subsidies.  I  ask  unanimous  coiL^cnt 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  repoit. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  18,  1966,  CONCRESSIONM. 

Record,  p.  19903.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  no  real  substantial  disauree- 
ment  between  the  two  Houses.  This  bill 
would  merely  extend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Ship  Construction  Subsidy  Act  at  5.5 
percent  of  the  construction  cost  com- 
pared to  foreign  costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  management  ol  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  bill  extended  for  1  year  to  Ju:ie 
30,  1967,  the  authority  of  the  Secret.iry  o: 
Commerce  to  make  construction  diHereut;..: 
subsidy  payments  on  new  merchant  vesse! 
constniciion. 

The  House  amendment  extended  such  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  for  a  2-year  per:<id 
to  June  30.   1968. 

The  conferees  determined  that  a  2-ye.ir 
extension  would  be  in  the  public  interet!  a: 
this  time  and  therefore  the  Senate  receded 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche]  is  opposed  to  the 
conference  report.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  stated  my 
position.  I  disagreed  with  the  decision 
reached  by  the  conferees.  I  believe  all 
the  other  conferees  subscribed  to  the 
judgment  just  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 


Mr,  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr,  President,  I  move  the  adoption  or 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MOTOR 
JUDG- 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
VEHICLE  UNSATISFIED 
MENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9918)  to  amend  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  by  the  distinguished  assistant 
minority  leader— and  he  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong — that  the  pending  busi- 
ness, HJt.  9918,  will  not  come  to  a  vote 
this  afternoon  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  I  Mr.  Prouty]  is  prepared  to 
ask  for  a  live  quorum  if  I  press  for  third 
reading. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
regrettably,  some  of  our  colleagues  are 
absent.  I  have  been  requested,  in  the 
ab.sence  of  the  Seiaator  from  Vermont, 
who  is  sei-ving  now  on  a  conference  com- 
mittee, to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  this  matter  be  continued— in 
other  words,  that  no  further  action  be 
taken  today  which  would  result  In  final 
passage  or  in  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  T^^DINGS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
assumption  that  if  I  attempted  to  press 
for  third  reading,  the  Senator  would  a.sk 
for  a  live  quorum? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  the  public  interest 
would  best  be  served  by  having  at  least 
51  Senators  present  and  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  view  of  that,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  is  obvious  tliat  we 
will  not  reach  a  vote  on  H.R.  9918  to- 
i^ght.  There  ■will  be  a  pro  fonna  ses- 
sion tomorrow,  and  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
civil  rights  bill  will  be  called  up — or  at 
least  a  motion  to  that  effect  will  be 
offered, 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  9918  be  made  the  pend- 
liig  business  immediately  upon  conclu- 
sion of  action  upon  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  I  discussed  this  at 
some  length  yesterday.  We  did  not  have 
an  opportunity,  I  must  say,  to  talk  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McLvTYRE],  who  is  wholly  opposed  to 
this  bill.  We  simply  have  some  amend- 
ments that  we  wish  to  offer.  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  so  I  do  not 
know  what  his  position  is. 

We  were  agreeable  to  this  type  of  pro- 
cedure, but  I  understand  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  did  not  want  this  type  of 
procedure  because  of  the  problems  with 
appropriation  bills  and  a  variety  of  other 


things  that  might  come  up  for  immediate 
action  by  the  Senate  right  after  the  civil 
rights  bill  was  finished. 

So  this  puts  me  in  the  impasse  of  say- 
ing that  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  majority  leader  wants  it. 

I  would  ask  for  some  comment  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
on  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  press  my  request 
for  unanimous  consent,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; and  if  no  Senator  objects,  H.R. 
9918  will  be  the  first  order  of  business. 
Of  com'se,  I  work  closely  with  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  I  will  take  my  chances 
with  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  in  the  chair ) .  As  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  would  be 
compelled  to  object.  Perhaps  we  could 
agree  to  it  a  little  later  in  the  day.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  is  of  the 
impression  that  there  is  not  a  complete 
meeting  of  minds  on  ■what  the  agreement 
shofuld  be.  When  we  agree  to  it.  the 
unanimous-consent  request  can  be  made. 
Objection  is  heard. 


Mr 


MRS.  MARY  T.  BROOKS 
McGOVERN.     Mr.    President. 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1543,  Sen- 
ate 3533. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislat^'e  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
3553  >  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Brooks. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  regis- 
ter no  objection  to  the  request  that  the 
Senate  lay  down  as  the  pending  business 
Calendar  No.  1543. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota    tMr. 

McGOVERN  1 . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <S. 
3553  >  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Brooks  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "That",  to  insert  "(a)";  and 
on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "erro- 
neous", to  strike  out  "separation."  and 
insert  "separation,  and  the  period  Jan- 
uary 13,  1966,  through  Februar>-  26,  1966, 
shall  be  deemed  a  period  of  creditable 
Federal  service  by  Mrs.  Brooks  for  retire- 
ment and  related  purposes.  The  Public 
Printer  is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  out  of  the  cited  revolving 
fimd  the  agency  contributions  for  retire- 
ment, life  msurance,  and  health  benefits 
purposes  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired by  law  had  Mrs.  Brooks  been  in 


paid  employment  during  the  period  of 
her  erroneous  separation." ;  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

S.  3553 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  (a)  the 
Public  Printer  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  out  of  the  revolving  fund  o'  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  the  sum  of  $742.40, 
representing  salary  due  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brooks, 
and  employee  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  the  period  January  13,  1966, 
through  February  26,  1966,  when  she  was 
separated  from  her  employment  due  to  the 
erroneous  notiflcatlon  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  approval  of  her  application 
for  disability  retirement.  After  tax  with- 
holding, payment  of  group  life  and  health 
Insurance  premiums,  and  deductions  of 
amounts  due  the  Civil  Serrtce  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  the  balance  of  the 
amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  paid 
to  Mrs.  Brooks  in  full  settlement  of  any  and 
all  claims  against  the  United  States  arlBing 
out  of  her  erroneous  separation,  and  the 
period  January  13.  1966,  through  February 
26.  1966.  shall  be  deemed  a  period  of  credit- 
able Federal  service  by  Mrs.  Brooks  for  re- 
tirement and  related  purposes.  The  Public 
Printer  is  further  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay  out  of  the  cited  revolving  fund  the 
agency  contributions  for  retirement,  life  in- 
surance, and  health  benefits  purposes  which 
would  have  been  required  by  law  bSH  Mrs. 
Brooks  been  in  paid  employment  during  the 
period  of  her  erroneous  separation. 

^b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  xc  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  i-escinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


A  NEW  HOPE  FOR  AMERICAN  CITIES 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sut>committee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion has  held  a  number  of  hearings  in 
its  effort  to  clarify  the  Federal  role  in  our 
cities.  These  hearings  have  focused  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Nation  on  the 
problems  which  afflict  our  urban  com- 
munities: problems  which  are  threaten- 
ing the  very  life  of  every  major  city 
across  America. 

But  our  greatest  challeiige  is  not  so 
much  one  of  finding  ultimate  answers 
and  solutioiis:  it  is  rather  one  of  analyz- 
ing symptoms  and  determinintr  causes. 
Too  many  of  our  programs  and  our  ef- 
forts have  only  added  to  the  confusion 
and  despair  of  our  ghettos.  Racial  ex- 
plosions in  Watts,  in  my  State,  and  in 
major  cities  throughout  this  Nation 
have  made  this  point  only  too  clear.  We 
can  never  remove  the  causes  of  these 
tragedies  by  merely  throwing  more  gov- 
ernment money  and  more  programs  into 
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this  effort.  We  mu£t  seek  to  under- 
stand and  become  aware  of  the  many 
complex  factors  which  make  up  the 
problem. 

On  August  22,  I  had  the  honor  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  subcommittee  to 
stress  this  need  for  civic  awareness. 
When  the  concern  of  the  community  is 
aroused,  there  are  no  limits  to  the  good 
that  can  be  accomplished.  Los  Angeles 
today  exemplifies  the  efforts  of  a  com- 
munity whose  citizens  are  earnestly  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  problems  which 
have  beset  them.  The  second  report  of 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Riots  reflects  progress  in  a /eas 
of  education,  law  enforcement,  and  i;m- 
ployment.  Private  enterprise  in  this 
area  has  undertaken  a  constructive  role 
In  providing  many  jobs  and  training 
those  who  are  unemployed.  The  IjOS 
Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors  only  re- 
cently provided  funds  for  acquisition  of 
the  property  on  which  a  much  needed 
hospital  in  the  Watts  area  will  be  built. 
As  the  commission  concluded  in  its  sec- 
ond report : 

with  the  constructive  assistance  of  the 
community  Itself  and  with  a  new  resolve 
to  carry  out  programs  recommended  and 
planned  for  that  area,  we  hope  for  an  en- 
hanced prospect  that  there  will  be  an  end 
to  violence  and  a  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
harmonious  relationships  between  the  races 
in  1m%  Angeles. 

It  is  this  same  hope  that  must  be 
aroused  across  this  Nation  if  we  are  ever 
to  find  the  ultimate  answers  to  this 
crisis  in  our  American  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  I 
gave  before  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    bt     U.S.     Senator     Thomas     H, 

KucHix,    Before    the    Subcommittee    on 

ExECTJTivi;  Reoeganization  of  the  Senate 

COMMTTTEE    ON     GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS. 

August  22,   1966 

In  Plato's  Republic,  the  following  com- 
mand Is  given  to  the  guardians  of  his  model 
city;  "take  every  precaution  that  the  city 
be  neither  small  nor  of  Illusory  greatness, 
but  of  sufficient  size  and  unity."  Plato  cau- 
tioned against  entrance  Into  the  city  of 
"riches  and  poverty",  because  "the  one  pro- 
duces luxury  and  Idleness  and  revolution. 
and  the  other  revolution  and  meanness,  and 
vUlalny  besides."  These  words  haunt  the 
nation's  headlines  telling  of  the  violence 
and  the  eruptions  which  afOict  large  tracts 
of  urban  America.  And  as  our  population 
explosion  grows,  the  awesome  chasm  between 
"riches  and  poverty"  continues  to  run 
through  the  cities  of  our  affluent  society. 

In  California,  our  approximately  20  mil- 
lion people  will  reachj<60  million  before  the 
end  of  this  century.  Every  year,  we  face  In- 
creased challenges  in  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment, education,  transportation,  housing, 
pollution.  Indeed,  in  every  facet  of  human 
existence  In  our  country's  urban  and  subur- 
ban life.  The  pattern  of  growth  may  be  seen 
in  sprawling  suburbs  with  their  vast  shop- 
ping centers  and  parking  lots,  their  housing 
subdivisions  and  their  freeways,  all  sym- 
bolizing the  decay  of  center  city. 

With  the  decay,  luxury  and  Idleness  have 
gone  hand  in  hand.  And  with  an  alarm- 
ing frequency.  In  sections  of  great  Ameri- 
can cities,  revolution  and  lawlessness  have 
burst  forth,  sometimes  with  terrible  over- 
tones of  social  bigotry  and  hate.  That  has 
been    the    tragic    by-product    of    concentra- 


tions of  poverty  in  the  heart  of  each  troubled 
city.  We  have  b«en  slow  to  understand. 
Years  ago,  we  saw  only  th.?  physical  delapi- 
dation  which  we  c^led  "slums".  Later,  we 
thought  It  might  l»e  some  kind  of  a  disease, 
and  we  called  it  "Wight".  Today,  we  recog- 
nize these  concentmtlons  as  the  consequence 
of  poverty,  discrimination  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity— a  form  of  social,  economic  and 
political  ostracism  which  we  call  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Amarican   Ghetto. 

When  we  speak  of  an  Increase  of  crime 
in  the  cities,  when  we  talk  of  poverty  and 
unemployment,  or  tt  the  lack  of  housing  and 
health  and  education,  the  ghetto  comes  first 
in  our  minds.  It  Is  an  expression  of  what 
Secretary  John  Gardner  referred  to  as  'the 
problems  of  poverty  and  the  problems  of  the 
Negro."  "The  fate  of  the  urban  poor  and 
urban  Negro."  he  »aid.  "are  bound  up  with 
the  fate  of  the  citj.  and  the  city  is  In  grave 
trouble."  And  In  our  heterogenous  America 
of  200  million  people,  there  are  other  ethnic 
groups  whose  future  is  largely  the  same, 
and  whose  fate  is  equally  bound  up  with  the 
fate  of  the  city. 

In  recent  years,  the  federal  government 
has  attemptec"  to  help,  but  the  problems  at 
the  center  of  our  cities  continue  to  grow. 
As  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Sub- 
committee has  continually  pointed  ovit  dtir- 
ing  these  hearing*,  federal  programs  and 
funds  are  not  striking  at  the  problems.  In- 
deed, they  may  very  often  compound  the 
problems  of  the  poOr  and  disadvantaged  who 
are  stuck  In  city-center.  All  of  our  modern 
technology,  our  n»ss  production,  and  our 
new  building  techniques  can  be  utilized  in 
building  anew  In  tShe  suburbs,  bvit  the  cost 
of  their  use  in  city-center  is  enormously 
higher.  America  it  by  tradition  a  frontier 
society  accustomed  to  breaking  new  ground; 
we  have  yet  to  learn  fully  the  subtler  arts  of 
conservation  and  lehabilitation. 

To  solve  the  terrible  questions  of  the 
ghetto,  we  need  to  ecarch  deeper  into  the  so- 
cial causes  which  create  the  ghetto  and 
perpetuate  it^  pjoblem.s.  Federal  funds 
have  been  used  to  assist  the  members  of 
poor  and  broken  fftmilies.  but  is  there  not 
a  real  need  to  seek  the  means  of  preventing 
families  from  breaking  at  all?  How  best 
may  hope  .ind  pride  replace  despair?  There 
is  a  federal  interest  In  decent  housing;  that 
interest  is  advancatl  and  made  meaningful 
when  pride  of  ownership  is  available  to  the 
head  of  the  f.imily.  There  is  a  clear  n.iflon- 
al  Interest  in  the  education  of  all  our  youth, 
and  there  is  a  clear  national  duty  to  prevent 
any  of  our  children  from  inheriting  a  bleak 
future  of  illiteracy  fcnd  unemployment.  The 
menacing  question  for  urban  America  is  how 
best  to  break  down,  the  economic  and  social 
walls  which  restrict  opportunity  and  breed 
urban  degeneration  Mtich  of  the  answer 
lies  in  vuiderstandiag  the  social  forces  which 
have  helped  to  create  those  walls.  This  un- 
derstanding should  be  the  result  of  our  ini- 
tiative and  efforts;  it  should  not  be  the 
brutal  lesson  of  a  rjot  or  of  a  racial  disturb- 
ance. 

A  year  ago  in  Watts,  there  occurred  a  civil 
explosion  which  s.*inttered  the  summertime 
complacency  of  my  state  and  of  the  entire 
nation.  After  six  days  of  rioting,  the  toll 
stood  at  34  dead  and  over  a  thotisand 
wounded.  Property  damage  was  estimated 
at  over  $40  miUion.  The  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Los  Angeles  Riots  sub- 
sequently appointed  by  the  Governor,  states, 
"The  lawlessness  in  this  one  segment  of  the 
metropolitan  area  had  terrified  the  entire 
county  and  its  6,000.000  citizens,  ' 

Prior  to  that  oecurrence,  the  State  of 
California  had  been  relatively  immune  from 
any  widespread  civic  unrest.  Many  people 
had  come  to  believe  that  In  our  open  and 
sundrenched  environment,  there  would  be 
no  echo  of  the  riots  in  Harlem  or  Detroit. 
But  the  causes  of  disturbance  were  equally 
present  In  Watts. 


While  It  may  not  have  all  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  slum.  Watts  is  a  Negro  ghetto. 
Most  of  its  small  houses  contain  several 
families.  A  large  percentage  of  its  poten- 
tial work  force  is  unemployed.  Its  schools 
are  terribly  overcrowded.  Many  youngsters 
go  to  school  half-days,  and  are  Idle  the  rest 
of  the  time.  The  average  fifth  grade  stu- 
dent is  unable  to  read,  to  understand  a  news- 
paper or  cl.-i.ssroom  books.  Advancing  to  the 
next  class  has  been  mainly  a  matter  of  ape 
Public  transp>ortation  is  limited.  Hospit,,; 
beds  are  deticient.  Until  after  the  riots 
there  was  no  employment  office  in  the  com- 
muniiy.  These  were  some  of  the  factors 
that  led  to  the  explosion  in  the  late,  lio-. 
summer  of  1965;  an  explosion  which  the 
Go%'ernor  s  Commission  described  as  "a  form- 
less, quite  senseless,  all  but  hopeless  vioier.t 
protest — engaged  in  by  a  few  but  bringing 
great  distress  to  all." 

There  is  a  lesson  for  the  nation  in  the 
tragedy  of  Watts.  Recommendations  of  the 
Governors  Commission  may  be  applied  to 
cities  everywhere.  The  federal  governmer.; 
should  learn  from  the  experience  of  Wji;.? 
Several  measures  suggest  themselves  which 
the  government  might  consider  in  meeting: 
critical  urban  problems. 

First  of  all.  this  Subcommittee  should 
seek  to  auaken  a  civic  concern  for  the  urban 
crisis  in  our  country.  There  is  an  urgency 
in  solving  the  problems  of  our  cities  arid  all 
Americans,  whatever  their  color,  must  be- 
come aware  of  this  urgency.  All  citizen.'; 
must  fully  understand  and  accept  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  Americans.  Too  many  of 
us  have,  for  too  long  a  time,  pushed  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto  aside.  We  simply 
were  not  interested  in  them.  Many  of  our 
actions  have  been  only  reactions  to  the  vio- 
lence that  has  erupted.  A  year  ago.  the 
Governor's  Commission  in  Watts  concluded 
that  a  "revolutionary"  change  In  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  was  needed.  The  neces- 
sity for  that  change  is  more  apparent  tod.iv 
than  ever  before.  Only  last  June,  bond  is- 
sues to  provide  new  schools  and  a  new  hos- 
pital for  the  Watts  area  failed  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  voters.  These  disappoint- 
ments emphasize  the  need  to  awaken  a  civic 
consciousness  and  a  civic  conscience  In  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  Without  this  sup- 
port, the  laws  we  make  and  the  proposals  we 
adopt  will  be  in  vain. 

One  of  these  proposals — the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966 — recently  was  approved  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  good  that  we  have  done  this 
There  are  other  sound  proposals  currently 
before  the  Congress  which  are  directed  also 
at  ghetto  problems:  among  these,  the  pro- 
posed Human  Investment  Act  and  Economic 
Opportunity  Corporation.  The  employment 
of  the  resources  of  the  private  economy  :r, 
the  coimnunity  itself  would  allow  the  dis- 
advantaged to  take  part  In  these  commu!i:ty 
efforts.  It  would  aid  the  development  of 
personal  Initiative  and  commtmity  pnde 
Many  of  the  current  CEO  programs  seek  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  poor,  tjut 
fall  to  give  them  a  chance  for  full  participa- 
tion in  the  operations  of  the  economy 
Public  expenditures  alone  cannot  accomplish 
the  goals  of  this  program.  To  be  euccpj*- 
ful.  the  war  against  poverty  and  against  the 
segregation  of  the  ghetto  must  recognize 
the  need— and  the  desire — of  man  to  help 
himself.  The  head  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission In  Watts,  former  CIA  Director  John 
McCone,  said  'This  is  after  all  a  competitive 
society.  We  must  all  compete.  And  the 
Negro  must  compete  along  with  others  if  he 
wants  to  attain  certain  goals."  An  effective 
fight  against  poverty  must  recognize  the 
necessity  for  man  to  participate  fully  In  the 
bioad  range  of  American  society.  Private 
enterprise  must  be  put  In  the  first  line  of  the 
struggle  against  poverty. 

In  the  Isolation  of  the  ghetto,  there  is  lit- 
tle   or    no    communication    wltli    the   m.-iiu- 


growlng  pattern  of  violence,  bloodshed,  big- 
otry and  hate.  The  ghettos  of  America  cry 
out  for  our  attention.  We  need  to  remove  as 
many  of  the  causes  aa  we  can.  The  problem 
Is  as  multi-slded  and  complex  as  human  life 
itself  which  Is  precisely  what  it  Is.  We  need 
the  benefit  of  the  wisest  guidance  possible. 
We  need  to  try  to  Improve  human  nature  at 


environment.  It  is  good  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee is  directing  its  attention,  and  the  at- 
tention of  our  people,  to  a  re.U  danger  in  our 
midst.  If  you  can  lead  in  awakening  an 
American  civic  conscience,  sound  solutions 
will  be  forthcoming  giving  new  hope  for  our 
cities  and  our  American  society. 


September  1,  1966 

s-ream  of  greater  urban  society.  As  the 
A'torney  General  noted  before  this  Subcom- 
nittee  last  week,  the  policeman,  who  symbol- 
wes  the  authority  of  the  outer  world,  bc- 
^jmes  the  buffer  between  the  affluent  and 
the  disadvantaged.  He  needs  sympathy  and 
help  Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the 
LiW  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  authorizing 
Pederil  funds  to  improve  the  capability  of     the  same  time  we  seek  to  improve  human 

'..te'aud  local   agencies.     The  Justice   De-      - <•     '-  '- -^  *•-"•  '-"'  C'-^'-^'v,- 

nr'tnient  h.as  recently  announced  a  special 
5-'ies  of  grants  under  this  Act  for  police- 
co'jmuniiy  relations  programs.  This  is  a 
forward  step  in  helping  to  bridge  the  chasm 
•  understanding,  astride  which  we  have  left 
rar"  ixjlice  forces.  The  policeman  needs 
r-derftindlng  and  help  from  both  sides. 
^;i  citizens  In  this  free  society  must  uphold 
;,'f  dienllv  of  law  and  the  preservation  of 
I'der;  they  have  an  inescapable  duty  to  re- 
iject  and  to  assist  constituted  authority. 

I  suggest  that  the  Subcommittee  consider 
(Ui'her  mea.^ures  to   improve   relatio'^s   be- 
l"a-i  !''<•'  PoU<^e  and  the  city.     The  stability 
c'  these  relations  Is  essential  to  the  preven- 
ton  of  crime.     At  the  present  time,  there 
a-e  a  mimber  of  continuing  stiidies  in  this 
frea  by  federal,  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  as  well  as  by  public  and  pri- 
vate universities.    It  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  coordinating  these  efforts 
in  police-community  relations  at  the  federal 
le-.eh    Such  a  program  would  draw  from  the 
knoTledge  and  experience  of  recognized  au- 
thrities  in  developing  the  latest  and  most 
uti-anced  Information  In  this  complex  area. 
Where  riots  have  occurred  or  are  threat- 
ened. f'lOiC  iecl;i>ig  to  purchase  homes   are 
•u".iile  to  do  so  because  of  the  miavailabihty 
of  long  term  credit.    I  sper<k  of  areas  which 
are  economically  sound  except  for  the  fact 
th.it  riots  have  occurred  or  are  threatened. 
The  effect  of  this  lack  of  home  financing  Is 
to  punish  those  inhabitants  of  potential  riot 
areas  who  have  a  stake  In  the  social  order. 
«h3  are  or  who  want  to  be  property  owners, 
and  who  hold  to  the  same  standards  of  mo- 
ralitv  and  behavior  which  you  and  I  would 
approve  in  any  citizen.    The  amendment  to 
the  Housing  legislation  which  some  of  us  of- 
lered  last  week  in  the  Senate  and  wlilch  the 
Senate  adopted,   would   allow  FHA  to   assist 
such  potential  buyers;  buyers  who  will  lend 
Stability  to  their  communities.     Certainly, 
Inderal  assistance  here  is  a  step  towards  cre- 
ating a  better  community  for  the  future. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  much  of  the 
hope  of  those  confined  to  the  problem  areas 
0'  our  cities  rests  with  improved  education. 
Such  programs  as  Operation  Head  Start  are 
e.^sential  to  our  efforts. 

Only  last  week,  the  McCone  Commission, 
In  a  supplemental  report,  again  stressed  the 
rieed  of  improving  education:  "Improvement 
in  the  educational  achievement  of  the  Negro 
l5  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  spectrimi  of  problems  of 
race  relations."  This  report  stressed  the 
need  for  special  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged such  as  Head  Start  and  also  cited  New 
York  City's  More  Effective  Schools  pilot  pro- 
gram as  an  admirable  example  In  this  field. 
This  particul.ar  program  Involves  such  fea- 
tures as  15-pupil  classes,  special  tutoring  for 
problem  cases,  psychological  counseling  and 
special  Inducements  to  attract  teachers  to 
this  work. 

The  words  of  Chairman  McCone  should 
guide  our  efforts  In  this  area:  "We  believe 
that  It  may  be  much  more  expensive  In  the 
long  run  for  our  society  If  such  programs  are 
not  promptly  adopted.  It  Is  our  conviction 
that  we  are  taking  an  unnecessary  and  dan- 
geous  risk  with  our  national  destiny  If  we 
do  not  make  a  massive  effort  to  raise  the 
educational  levels  In  disadvantaged  areas." 
The  suggestions  and  programs  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  possible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face  In  our  cities.  I  don't  know  the 
answers,  but  1  do  see  the  symptoms.  And  I 
snow  that   my   country   cannot   stand   any 
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us.  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  placed  on  file  by  a  group  of 
sponsors,  led  by  the  majority  leader, 
which  we  understand  responds  to  a  series 
of  considerations  and  discussions  wliich 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  with  respect  to  the  re- 
duction or,  as  the  resolution  puts  it.  the 
"substantial  reduction"  of  U.S.  forces 
stationed  in  Europe. 

I  speaic  to  this  subject  now,  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent,  because  while  it  may  be  coming  up 
next  week,  I  may  or  may  not  be  in  Wash- 
ington, depending  on  the  exigencies  of 
the  convention  of  my  party  which  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  next  week.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  state 
at  tliis  time  that,  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  ill  advised  to  adopt  such  a 
resolution. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  our  forces  are 
susceptible  to  being  reduced  in  Europe. 
Our  balance  of  payments  are  a  factor, 
although  I  believe  that  there  are  others, 
Including  an  increase  in  our  exports. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  how  much 
our  totuists  are  spending  abroad  com- 
pared to  what  tourists  are  spending  here, 
wliich  can  repi'esent  a  reduction  in  our 
balance  of  payments  which  would  be  in- 
finitely less  dangerous  that  what  this 
kind  of  resolution  would  do. 

First,  this  is  liardly  the  kind  of  matter 
to  commit  to  a  resolution.  All  It  would 
do  would  shake  the  security  of  the  alli- 
ance, and  put  in  doubt  whether  the 
United  States  intends  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments to  NATO.  This  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  which  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  President  and  to  negotiation.  In- 
stead of  having  a  broad-scale  declaration 
by  Congress  which  would  be  a  finding  of 
fact  adverse,  in  my  judgment,  to  our  in- 
terests. Second,  it  would  also  represent 
a  major  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
NATO.  It  represents  an  initiative  which 
should  come  from  the  President  and  not 
from  Congress,  such  as  was  done  in  the 
Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  Lebanon 
resolution,  and  other  resolutions  which 
we  have  adopted.  It  should  be  done  by 
request  of  the  President,  not  gratuitoiisly 
by  Congress,  thereby  impairing  the  con- 
fidence which  our  European  allies  are 
entitled  to  have  in  NATO. 

Third,  it  must  be  done  in  consultation 
with  our  allies.  It  should  not  be  done 
unilaterally.  Fourth,  there  is  the  worry 
that  we  have  given  top  priority  to  Asia 
and  not  to  Europe,  and  all  we  would  do 
would  be  to  feed  that  worry.  Fifth,  in 
my  judgment,  this  kind  of  declaration— 
and  I  separate  the  declaration  from  the 


force  reduction — would  put  pressure 
upon  the  Soviet  Union,  because  it  may 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  some 
move  in  order  to  show  that  they  are 
good,  true  Commurusts  in  their  race  and 
competition  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

But,  beyond  everj-thlng  else,  what  it 
would  do  would  be  to  encourage  nation- 
alism in  'Jermany,  The  other  major 
problem  facing  the  world,  other  than  the 
intransigence  of  Commimist  China, 
which  is  the  other  great  threat  to  the 
peace  of  mankind,  is  the  rise  again  of  na- 
tionalism in  Germany. 

West  Germany  now  has  420,000  troops 
committed  to  NATO.  It  is  the  largest 
NATO  force.  France  has  more  troops, 
but  none  are  committed  to  NATO.  The 
German  situation  of  being  pan-Euro- 
pean is  already  shaken  by  the  fact  that 
France  is  imperiling  NATO  at  the  very 
least.  But  the  destabilizing  effect  of 
such  a  declaration  by  Congress — as  is 
sou.cht  by  this  resolution — could  very 
well  tip  the  balance,  again  forcing  Ger- 
many to  go  it  alone.  That  would  be  the 
straw  that  could  break  the  camel's  back 
in  terms  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
which  would  be  more  conducive  to  Ger- 
man nationalism  than  a  declaration  of 
this  character  by  Congress.  I  hope  vei-y 
much  that  it  is  not  made,  because  it 
would  be  very  much  against  our  own 
interests  if  the  United  States  neglected 
NATO. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  those  who 
sponsor  this  resolution  in  the  hope  that 
a  real  reduction  of  our  NATO  forces  will 
soon  be  feasible.  But,  it  must  be  done 
in  consultation  with  our  NATO  Allies. 
It  must  be  the  result  of  some  kind  of 
European  settlement  so  that  we  will 
know  which  way  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going.  It  must  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  greater  European  Integration 
rather  than  the  pulling  apart^which  is 
now  evident  from  the  withdrawal  of 
France — the  integration  process  of  Eu- 
rope. 

What  appalls  me  about  this  situation 
is  that  there  are  no  quid  pro  quo  terms. 
Is  the  Soviet  Union  going  to  withdraw 
anyone  from  anywhere?  Is  this  going 
to  assure  us  of  any  help  from  our  NATO 
allies  in  the  area  in  which  they  have 
been  most  derelict — to  wit.  In  Vietnam? 
Or,  do  we  give  up  completely  our  trading 
position  and  give  them  notice  that  we 
are  giving  heavy  priority  to  Asia?  I 
think  it  is  an  ill-advised  time  in  which 
to  do  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

It  is  unwise  for  Congress  to  pass  this 
resolution  and  to  serve  such  notice  to 
oiu-  NATO  partners  without  alhance 
consultations.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
not  pass  this  resolution. 


IMPENDING  MILITARY  COUP  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  very  seri- 
ous rumors  which  we  are  hearing.  I 
speak  now  to  the  reports  that  there  may 
be  a  military  coup  In  that  tortured  coun- 
try of  the  Dominican  Republic  which  has 
been  already  subjected  to  so  much  travail 
and  so  much  difficulty. 
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A  military  coup  in  the  Domlnlciin  Re- 
public has  been  wWely  discuaaed  to  the 
press  as  being  a  real  possibility.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  connection  about 
the  fact  that  where  there  Is  all  that 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire. 

It  may  be  that  the  Dominicans  are  un- 
easy about  their  political  situation  be- 
cause of  the  impending  withdrawal  of  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Force  scheduled 
for  September  28. 

The  United  States  should  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  are  committed  to  the 
government  of  President  Balaguer,  a  gov- 
ernment that  came  into  being  as  a  r2sult 
of  free  elections  supervised  by  the  Inter- 
Ameiican  Peace  Force.  Our  relations 
with  other  American  Republics  were 
jarred  by  our  military  intervention  In  the 
Dotninican  Republic,  and  this  jarring 
can  only  be  corrected  by  fidelity  to  the 
results  of  Uie  free  elections — the  Bala- 
guer  government. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  inter- 
vene millt&rlly  in  the  event  of  another 
military  coup  d'etat.  We  have  already 
had  considerable  trouble  on  that  score 
up  to  now.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to, 
first,  stand  by  the  Balaguer  government 
and  the  electoral  process  which  created 
it;  second.  If  the  Balaguer  government 
agrees,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  should  send  a  factfinding  team 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  to  look  into 
the  i}06Sibility  of  a  military  coup  and 
then  recommend  appropriate  action  to 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  if  any  action  is  war- 
ranted, so  that  we  would  be  warned 
well  in  advance  and  not  be  overtaken 
by  events,  as  we  were  in  Argentina, 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  deplorable 
results  for  the  United  States. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  our 
President  and  our  State  Department, 
perhaps  in  consultation  with  congres- 
sional leaders,  as  is  the  usual  pattern, 
to  give  our  attention  to  the  dangers 
which  are  now  so  widely  and  publicly 
being  discussed  in  the  press  concerning 
a  military  coup  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  to  be  abreast  of  that  danger, 
rather  than  to  be  overtaken  by  it:  First, 
through  asserting  our  fidelity  to  the 
Balaguer  govenmient  and  the  processes 
that  brought  It  Into  being;  and,  sec- 
ond, by  asking  the  OAS  to  send  an  ob- 
servers team  there,  so  that  the  OAS 
may  be  seized  of  the  situation  there, 
and  so  that  If  action  is  taken,  it  may 
be  multilateral  rather  than  unilateral, 
as  it  was  before. 
^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  and  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
be  entered  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RfecoitD,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    Aug. 
20.  19661 
Santo  Domingo  Showdown 
President  Balaguer  has  met  the  wave  of 
coup   rumors   In    the   Dominican   Republic 
by  propoelng  a  law  limiting  the  extracur- 
rlcuUr  »ctlvltl««  of  political  parties.     That 
thla  extreme  measure  should  be  considered 
necessary  so  soon  after  an  election  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  refusal  of  malcontents 
to  accept  the  vote  of  the  majority.    The  pro- 
posed law  Is  directed,  not  against  the  estab- 


lished parties,  but  against  the  extremist  ele- 
ments of  both  light  and  left  that  have 
plagued  the  new  aHmlnlstiatlon  since  It  took 
oflBce  July  1.  Tlje  agitation  from  the  far 
left  Is  endemic  and  predictable;  but  It  la 
the  rightists  clustered  around  General  Im- 
bert  and  former  President  Bonnelly  who 
have  been  doing  the  most  to  undermine  the 
regime. 

Evidently  Mr.  Balaguer's  strategy  Is  to 
force  a  showdown  with  the  rightists  In  the 
military  before  mid-September,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  Infier-Amerlcan  Peace  Force 
will  have  been  Trtthdrawn.  Fortunately,  a 
substantial  majortty  In  the  armed  forces  Is 
said  to  support  the  President.  The  others 
ought  to  understund  thoroughly  that  it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  back  Mr. 
Balaguer  In  his  pjogram  of  reform,  and  that 
this  country  would  Join  its  colleagues  In  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  vigorous 
resistance  to  any  misguided  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  newly  (fleeted  government. 

(From   the   Waslilngton    (D.C.I    Poet.   Aug. 

10,  1966] 

Crisis  Brews  m  Balactttr  Cttkb  on  Militart 

(By  Oan  Kurzman) 

A  new  Dominican  crisis  may  be  mush- 
rooming from  attampts  by  President  Joaquin 
Balaguer  to  win  XuU  control  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Balaguer  has  tJready  replaced  National 
Police  Chief  Jo6#  de  Jesus  Morillo  Lopez 
with  a  trusted  supporter,  Lt.  Col.  Luis  Nea 
Tejad  Alvarez.  Heports  Indicftte  he  may 
soon  move  to  replace  Armed  Forces  Minister 
Enrique  Perezy  Ptrez  as  well. 

Simultaneously,  Balaguer,  who  took  office 
on  July  1.  acknovHedged  In  a  radio  broadcast 
last  week  that  rumors  abounded  about  plots 
against  his  regime,  and  appeared  to  sug- 
gest that  all  of  tfcem  might  not  be  without 
foundation. 

"All  these  riuaors  are  untrue,"  he  said, 
but  then  quickly  added,  "or  at  least  are  not 
serious." 

Balaguer  went  On  to  explain  that  the  mat- 
ter that  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
street  gossip  ...  is  the  fact  that  Oen. 
Antonio  Imbert  Barrera  has  recently  multi- 
plied the  visits  tie  pays  military  establish- 
ments and  that  ttteee  visits  have  often  lasted 
several  hours." 

Imbert,  one  of  the  two  surviving  assassins 
of  dictator  Rafael  Trujillo,  was  President  of 
the  short-lived,  United  States-sponsored 
"Government  of  National  Reconstruction" 
following  the  U.3.  military  intervention  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  In  early  1965. 

Speculation  that  Perez  might  soon  be  re- 
placed was  reinforced  by  what  appeared  to 
be  a  rebuke  In  Bglaguer's  radio  broadcast. 

"Obviously."  tlie  President  said.  "Imbert 
and  .  .  .  Perez  will  be  doing  a  notable  serv- 
ice to  restoring  peace  In  the  nation  If  steps 
are  taken  to  stop  { Imbert 's  visits)  during 
(this)    delicate  period   .  .   .  " 

Experts  here  b«Ileve  that  Balaguer  hopes 
to  achieve  reform  of  tlie  armed  forces  before 
the  Inter-American  Peace  Force  Is  complete- 
ly evacuated  fronl  the  country.  The  last  of 
these  troops  are  expected  to  depart  by  the 
end  of  Septembef. 

Balaguer  and  former  President  Juan  Bosch, 
the  losing  candlflate  in  the  recent  presi- 
dential election,  reached  a  secret  under- 
standing shortly  after  Balaguer 's  victory 
whereby  the  new  President  would  push  for 
reforms  in  the  military,  and  Bosch's  Domin- 
ican Bevolutlonaiy  Party  (PRD)  would  co- 
operate with  the  government  Three  PRD 
leaders  have  joinad  Balaguer's  cabinet. 

It  is  speculate*  In  Santo  Domingo  that 
Balaguer  and  Boetfh  may  use  an  Incident  that 
occurred  on  Monday  to  furnish  Justification 
for  changes  In  tHe  armed  forces  leadership. 
The  secretary-general  and  seven  other  lead- 
ers of  the  PRD  were  arrested  by  Air  Force 
officers  at  BarahcBia.    They  were  fln.illy  re- 


leased, and  Balaguer  has  ordered  an  Invest!- 
gatlon  of  the  Incident. 

Not  excluded  In  the  speculation  is  the 
possibility  that  Balaguer  and  Bosch  rr.ay 
have  "arranged"  the  arrests  as  a  pretext  for 
changes  in  the  military. 

If  Perez  loses  his  post,  his  replacement  is 
expected  to  be  Balaguer's  chief  military  ad- 
viser. Col.  Nelt  Nival  Seljas,  a  long-time  sup. 
porter  of  the  President. 

Experts  believe  that  If  Seljas  replaces  Pere? 
he  win  seek  to  "cleanse"  the  upper  mUit.iry 
echelons  of  untrustworthy  commanders  and 
perhaps  clear  the  way  for  a  reduction  In  si:'e 
of  the  nation's  bloated  military  establish- 
ment. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispat-ch,  Aug  23 
1966] 

S.ANTO  DoMiNco  Army  Plotting  Corp,  Umteb 
States  Toud — Balaguer  Ouster  Said  To  B:; 
Timed  Aiter  U.S.  Pulloot 

(By  Donald  Grant) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  August  27.— Uuited 
States  authorities  have  been  warned  of  a 
military  plot  to  overthrow  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Post-Dispatch  learned  today. 

One  of  the  warnings,  it  was  learned,  wss 
transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Sta'.c 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  State  Department  officir;> 
although  uncertain  of  the  seriousness  of  ti.o 
warning,  are  disturbed  at  the  prospect  c' 
another  blowup  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  advance  of  the  November  elections  in  the 
United  States. 

The  warning,  as  it  reached  the  Americrr.; 
delegation  here.  Included  details  of  plan.s. 
Also,  it  is  reported  Dominican  military  o;- 
flcers  have  made  tentative  inquiries  In  Wash- 
ington— presimfiably  throtigh  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — about  the  United  States  attitude 
toward  a  new  military  coup  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  They  were  told,  it  Is  reported, 
that  such  a  coup  would  be  looked  on  wita 
extreme  disfavor. 

Information  reaching  the  U.S.  delegatioa 
to  the  UN  was  that  a  coup  is  planned  for  the 
end  of  September  or  the  first  of  October. 

TIMED  rOR  troop  DEPARTtJRE 

United  States  troops  are  scheduleci  tn 
leave  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the  enr:  r; 
September.  Some  American  diplomats  be- 
lieve the  report  was  given  United  States  a\!- 
thorlties  in  the  hope  that  departure  c! 
American  forces  would  be  delayed.  There 
is  belief  in  the  Dominican  Republic  that  new 
violence  will  follow  the  departure  of  Ameri- 
can troopw.  who  are  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public as  part  of  an  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  peace  force. 

United  States  diplomats  here  were  told 
that  the  recent  assassination  of  Ramon  Fmi- 
lio  Mejla  Plchirllo,  an  associate  of  lonr.fr 
President  Juan  Bosch  and  a  leader  of  ;.;t 
year's  attempt  to  return  Bosch  to  power,  was 
connected  with  the  planned  military  coup 

MeJla  Plchirllo,  It  is  said,  was  invited  to 
Join  the  conspiracy,  but  refused.  His  refusn: 
however,  took  place  after  he  had  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  conspirators,  who  then  fesred 
that  he  would  report  their  activities  to  Do- 
minican authorities. 

NAME.S   or   PLOTTERS   GIVEN 

Names  of  Dominican  naval  and  army  offi- 
cers said  to  be  Involved  In  tlie  planned  coiip 
have  been  given  United  States  authorities 
At  least  two  of  the  Dominican  officers  are 
living  in  the  United  States. 

Dominicans  who  transmitted  the  warning 
to  United  States  authorities  did  bo  in  secret, 
it  is  learned,  because  threats  against  iheir 
llves  have  been  made  by  Dominican  military 
officers  involved  in  the  alleged  plot. 

The  Dominican  military  officers,  it  i.s  re- 
ported, plan  to  conduct  the  coup  in  the  name 
of  anti-Communism.      Plans  include  some 
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5t,iced  left-wing  activity  in  Santo  Domingo 
•is  a  prelude  to  the  coup,  it  is  said, 

Dominican  officers  involved  are  said  to  be 
diss.Uisfled  with  President  Joaquin  Balaguer 
because  he  continues  to  accept  the  support 
of  Bosch,  who  has  assumed  the  role  of  leader 
of  the  "loyal  opposition."  A  new  meeting 
between  Bosch  and  Balaguer  Is  planned,  it 
IS  s.iid,  at  which  the  danger  of  a  possible 
miUtary  takeover  will  be  discussed, 

BALAGUER    LEADERSHIP    QUESTIONED 

Bosch's  followers  are  said  to  view  Balaguer 
15  .1  weak  tool  of  forces  beyond  his  control. 
Balaguer  has  sought  support  of  some  sections 
of  the  Dominican  military  ieaderslilp  and  of 
■,he  landed  aristocracy. 

Dominican  military  leaders,  seeking  vindi- 
cation for  their  defeat  in  the  fighting  last 
vear,  are  said  to  prefer  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
E'.ius  Wessin  y  WessSn.  who  overthrew  Bosch 
;n  1963  and  who  led  the  fight  against  the 
rebels  In  1965.  Gen,  Wessin  y  Wessin.  for- 
.nierly  a  protege  of  the  United  States,  was 
last  reported  to  be  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Dominican  aristocrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  said  to  prefer  the  present  vice  president, 
.^ugusto  Lora.  One  plan  considered.  It  is 
s.iid.  was  to  Induce  President  Baliguer  to  re- 
.sign  so  that  his  place  might  be  taken  by 
Lora.  

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  26,  19661 

DoMiNiciAN   Army  Role  Blurred 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 

S.NNTO  Domingo,  Dominician  Republic— 
.\  decided  sense  of  uneasiness  fills  the  air 
here  as  the  Balaguer  administration  com- 
pletes i»s  first  60  days  in  office  and  as  unit* 
of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Force  (lAPF) 
leave  the  island. 

Much  of  the  unrest  centers  on  the  role  of 
the  nation's  military  and  its  future,  particu- 
larly after  the  last  units  of  the  lAPF  leave 
around  Sept.  20.  There  are  many  here  who 
openly  forecast  major  trouble  because,  they 
argue,  there  then  will  be  no  restrain  upon 
the  military. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  military 
does  not  entirely  support  President  Balaguer. 
Ntunerous  reports  circulate  of  military  dis- 
pleasure over  the  much-rumored  Balaguer 
effort  to  place  curbs  on  the  military. 

At  the  sair.e  time,  reports  of  military  and 
police  activity  against  former  Constituton- 
.lUsts  in  last  year's  revolution  are  mounting. 
Many  observers  ask.  In  effect,  what  will  hap- 
pen once  the  last  lAPF  units  are  gone. 

IMPROVEMENT    FORESEEN 

While  recognizing  the  vacuum  which  the 
n-itiidiawal  will  leave,  other  observers  fors- 
see  the  political  and  economic  condition  of 
this  nation  Improving  under  President  Bala- 
guer, As  a  result  of  this  reasoning,  they  are 
cautiously  looking  beyond  Sept.  20  to  a  hap- 
pier future. 

Moreover,  those  who  do  not  foresee  early 
difficulties  note  that  rumors  of  trouble  and 
of  military  activity  are  endemic  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

While  there  is  no  clear  consensus  on  the 
future  of  this  Island  nation,  any  assessment 
one  receives  here  includes  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  military.  In  these  asse-ssments 
Jopquin  Balaguer  is  regarded  widely  as  hav- 
ing made  an  adequate  start.  He  has  ini- 
tiated a  number  of  operating  reforms, 
clamped  down  on  administrative  laxness. 
tightened  up  the  tax-collection  system,  and 
puihed  through  a  reform  measure  aimed  at 
correcting  misuse  of  sugar  lands. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  however. 
President  Balaguer's  appointment  of  politi- 
cal cronies,  dismissal  of  a  number  of  bright 
young  men  brought  Into  government  In  re- 
cent years,  and  the  proposed  political-truce 
bill,  which  would  sharply  Inhibit  opposition, 
have  all  been  widely  criticized. 
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Yet  President  Balaguer  has  retained  much 
of  his  initial  popular  support,  reflected  In 
the  69  percent  of  the  vote  he  won  June  1. 
The  first  60  days  have  been  fairly  smooth. 

This  may  be  due  largely  to  the  effective, 
but  restrained  opposition  led  by  Juan  Do- 
mingo Bosch,  whom  Mr.  Balaguer  defeated 
in  the  election.  A  widespread  feeling  here  Is 
that  Mr.  Bosch  and  his  Partldo  Revolucion- 
ario  Dominlcano  are  playing  the  role  of  con- 
structive opposition  as  no  Dominican  opposi- 
tion group  has  ever  done  before. 

Yet,  the  uneasiness  over  the  future  per- 
sists. No  one  really  knows  wh.it  the  .^rmy 
plans  to  do  after  Sept.  20. 

Some  highly  placed  Dominicans  and  a  few 
foreign  observers  say  they  believe  the  Do- 
minican Army  will  move  against  President 
Balaguer  soon  after  the  peace  force  pulls 
out.  Sept.  23,  third  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Bosch's  own  ouster  from  the  presidency  by 
the  military,  is  often  given  as  a  possible 
target  date, 

rebels  slain 

But  stich  a  move  appears  unlikely  because 
there  are  still  restraints  on  the  military- 
restraints  which  will  remain  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  lAPF, 

AmoJig  these  are  the  number  of  non- 
political  officers  In  key  Army  and  Air  Force 
positions,  the  difficulty  of  preparing  details 
of  a  coup  at  a  time  the  peace  force  still  Is 
In  control  of  many  facilities  around  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  fact  that  outright  oppo- 
sition to  President  Balaguer  has  not  coalesced 
in  the  military. 

More  immedi.nte  concern  about  the  mili- 
tary centeis  on  the  question  of  the  military 
role  in  the  present  attack  on  former  mem- 
bers of  the  rebel,  or  Constitutionalist,  com- 
mand during  the  1965  revolution.  Several 
dozen  Constitutionalists  have  been  killed  in 
recent  months.  Neutral  observers  here  say 
that  Army  and  police  units  are  responsible. 

After  the  lAPF  leaves,  will  the  military 
launch  a  widespread  vendetta  to  settle  old 
grudges  and  to  expunge  the  record  of  its 
near  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist forces? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  sugge.st  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair>. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ai-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  ACTION  TO  HALT  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  CALIFORNIA  RED- 
WOODS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  earlier 
today.  I  read  into  the  Record  the  news 
on  the  ticker  that  the  President  had 
j'ost  announced  that  he  was  sending  to 
Consress,  mai'ked  "urgent."  a  bill  which 
would  give  the  United  States  an  ease- 
ment in  the  timberlands  owned  by  the 
Miller  Redwood  Co,,  in  northern  Califor- 
nia. Under  the  legislation  the  virgin 
redwood  area  owned  by  Miller,  and  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Government  as  a 
park,  would  be  protected  for  a  period  of  1 
year.  During  that  time  we  would  all 
hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  create 
the  National  Redwood  Park,  as  proposed 
by  the  President  earlier  this  year. 

I  observed  eai'lier  that  I  hoped  It  might 
be  possible  to  introduce  the  legislation 
in  the  Senate  today,  for  I  completely 


agree  with  the  assertion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  that  the  company's 
cutting  in  the  area  proposed  for  the 
Redwood  National  Park,  is  'spite  cut- 
ting"— in  furtherance  with  what  the 
Secretary  called  the  "public  be  damned" 
attitude  of  the  company. 

I  have  just  had  delivered  to  me  by 
messenger  a  proposed  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution which  would  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  magnificent  trees 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
Redwood  National  Park  imtil  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  park  should  be  established. 
The  proposed  Senate  joint  resolution 
provides: 

That  in  order  to  prevent  a  frustration  of 
the  legislative  process  the  United  States 
hereby  takes  a  right.  privUege  and  easement 
en  all  lands  or  Interests  in  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  as  identified  in  S.  2962  which  on 
September  1.  1966.  were  owned  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  Miller  Redu'ood  Company. 
Such  right,  privilege  and  easement  shall 
prohibit  all  cutting  prior  to  October  15,  1967, 
of  timber  growing  on  such  land. 

Sec  2.  Any  action  against  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  Just  compensation 
for  the  interest  taken  by  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  be  brought  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
the  land  is  located. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  donations  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
Just  compensation  as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act, 

Sec  4  Any  person  who  as  principal,  agent, 
or  employee  engages  In  timber  cutting  opera- 
tions th.at  are  prohibited  by  the  right  privi- 
lege and  easement  taken  by  section  1  of  this 
Act  sJiall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  for  each  day  such  cutting  oc- 
curs, or  for  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  Any  action  or  threatened  action  In 
violation  of  the  right,  privilege  and  ease- 
ment taken  by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  immediate  restraining  order  or 
an  injunction  upon  application  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
court. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  Informed 
me  that  he  would  be  honored  to  join  me 
in  tponsoring  this  legislation. 

I  ask  this  question.  Mr.  President :  May 
I  seek  consent  to  let  this  joint  '•esolutio.i 
he  on  the  desk  until  an  appropriate  day 
next  week  so  that  other  Senators  may 
join  me  in  sponsoring  the  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  from 
California  may  take  that  step. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  read  the  substantive  sections  of  the 
resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recotd.  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.   192 
Joint  resolution  to  preserve  the  trees  within 

the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Redwood 

National  Park  until  Congress  has  had  an 

oj->iK>rtunity  to  determine  whether  the  park 

should  be  established 

Wherea*  the  President  in  his  Natur.M  Her- 
itage message  of  February  23,  1966,  proposed 
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the  creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park  In 
northern  CalUomla;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitted  to  Congress  proposed  legislation 
for  that  purpose;  and 

Whereaa  biDs  for  that  purpose  have  been 
Introduced  and  are  now  pending  in  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  Miller  Redwood  Company 
which  owns  most  of  the  privately  owned 
land  within  the  proposed  park  boundaries 
Is  engaged  In  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  timber 
cutting  operations  that  will  destroy  large 
niuibers  of  redwood  trees  that  are  Irreplace- 
able, and  Bucb  cutting  operations  may  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  pending  legislation,   and 

Whereas  the  Miller  Redwood  Company  has 
refused  to  discuss  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  proposal  that  cutting  operations 
within  the  proposed  park  boundaries  be  de- 
ferred pending  congreeslonai  consideration 
of  the  proposed  park  legislation,  under  an 
agreement  that  would  appropriately  com- 
pensate the  landowner:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  frustration  of  the  legislative  process 
the  United  States  hereby  takes  a  right,  priv- 
ilege and  easement  on  all  lands  or  interests 
In  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed Redwood  National  Park  as  identified  in 
a.  2982  which  on  September  1,  1986,  were 
owned  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  Miller 
Redwood  Company.  Sych  right,  privilege  and 
easement  shall  prohibit  all  cutting  prior  to 
October  15,  1987,  of  timber  growing  on  such 
land. 

SBC.  2.  Any  action  against  the  United 
states  for  the  recovery  of  Just  compensation 
for  the  interest  taken  by  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  be  brought  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
the  land  is  located. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  donations  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
Just  compensation  as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  as  principal,  agent, 
or  employee  engages  in  timber  cutting  opera- 
tions that  are  prohibited  by  the  right,  privi- 
lege and  easement  taken  by  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  for  each  day  such  cutting  oc- 
curs, or  for  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  Any  action  or  threatened  action  In 
Violation  of  the  right,  privilege  and  ease- 
ment taken  by  section  1  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
subject  to  immediate  restraining  order  or 
an  Injunction  upon  application  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
court. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Senate  joint  resolution, 
which  I  introduce.  I  do  it  for  myself, 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kenttedt].  1  ask 
that  it  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  next  Wednesday,  September  7. 
for  the  purpose  of  additional  coauthors. 
and  that  It  be  thereafter  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ,  Res.  192)  to 
preserve  the  trees  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
imtil  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  the  park  should 
be  established,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel 
(for  himself,  and  Mr.  KsmfiDY  of  New 
York)  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senato,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  ordar,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  w»s  agreed  to;  and  fat  3 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 2.  1966,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  1,  1966: 

National    I^abor    Relations    Board 
Gerald   A.   Brown,   of   California,    to   be  a 
member    of    the    Rational    Labor    Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
27.  1971.     (Reappointment.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  love  one  another:  for  love  is  of 
God;  and  everyone  that  loveth  is  born 
of  God,  and  knoioeth  God.— I  John  4:   7. 

O  God,  who  haet  guided  our  fathers  to 
build  on  these  shores  a  nation  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  and 
who  didst  give  them  faith  to  believe  that 
they  may  become  one  in  spirit  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all,  move  Thou 
within  our  hearts  that  we  may  live  ac- 
cording to  Thy  holy  will  and  that  we 
may  be  open  to  the  leading  of  Thy  gra- 
cious spirit. 

Remove  from  our  minds  all  bitterness 
and  all  contempt  for  one  another,  that 
departing  from  all  that  divides  us  we 
may  by  Thy  grace  arrive  at  a  new  unity 
of  spirit  that  being  one  with  Thee  we 
may  be  one  with  our  fellow  man. 

May  our  spirit  be  the  spirit  of  good 
will,  may  our  security  be  the  security  of 
good  will,  may  our  strength  be  the 
strength  of  good  will  where  each  may 
live  for  all  and  all  may  care  for  each.  In 
the  Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  has  nassed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments  in 
order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Vaga  Dam  and  Reservoir,  CoUbran 
project,  Colorado.  Sy  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intertof  to  reconvey  mineral  in- 
terests in  certain  lands; 

H.R.  790.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barg#  Canal  the  "R.  N.  Bert 
Dosh  lock"; 


H.R.  8000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920.  relating  to  fees  for  certifica- 
tion of  certain  documents,  and  for  otiier 
purposes; 

H.R.  12328.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  extracts 
suitable  for  tanning  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty; 

H.R.  12461.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle;  and 

II.R.  13284.  An  act  to  redefine  eligibility 
for  membership  in  AMVETS  (American  Vei"- 
erans  ol  World  War  II) . 

The  message  also  announced  that  t.he 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  9424.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation, protection,  and  propagation  of  na- 
tive species  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction;  to  consolidate  the  authorities  re- 
lating to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  National  Wildlife  Ref'- 
uge  System;   and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14929.  An  act  to  promote  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  commodities, 
to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  fur- 
ther economic  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14929)  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  International  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural commodities,  to  combat  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talmadce, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Cooper  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13448)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  mailing  privileges  of 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Government 
personnel  overseas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2393)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  additional  GS-16, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  positions  for  use  in 
agencies  or  functions  created  or  substan- 
tially expanded  after  June  30,  1965."  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Monrcney. 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  concurs  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concuirent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  hearings  of  the 
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United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  Senate  docu- 
ments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  fS.  3005) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  es- 
tablishment of  safety  standards  for  mo- 
tor vehicles  'n  interstate  commerce  to  re- 
duce accidents  involving  motor  vehicles 
and  to  reduce  the  deaths  and  injuries 
occurring  in  such  accidents." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4665)  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  exploration  ex- 
penditures in  the  case  of  mining." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merritt  A. 
Seefeldt  and  August  C.  Seefeldt;  and 

S.  3748.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V. 
McN.imara  Federal  Office  Building"  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Miclugan  from  1955  to  1966. 
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date  of  this  Act  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  plus  such  sum  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  Xixe  conveyance." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ASPINALLI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concur- 
red in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


of  GEO,  and  am  certain  that  Congress 
and  the  American  people  are  Indeed 
grateful  for  his  distinguished  service. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE   ON 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
•     TO  FILE  A  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

ON  S.  254 

Mr.  ASPINALX,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (S.  254)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  BOULDER  COUNTY, 
COLO. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  4861)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  Boulder  County. 
Colo.,  to  W.  F.  Stover,  with  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  W. 
F.  Stover,  Denver,  Colorado,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and 
to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Grand  Island  Mining 
District,  Boulder  County.  Colorado,  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

"Beginning  at  corner  numbered  5,  Mineral 
Survey  Numbered  13874.  MlUslte; 

"thence  north  48  degrees  23  minutes  west, 
along  line  5-6,  Mineral  Sur\'ey  Numbered 
13874.  ClUnax  Millslte  337.26  feet  distant  to 
the  true  point  for  corner  numbered  6,  Min- 
eral Survey  Numbered  13874  and  at  the 
intersection  with  line  5-6  Mineral  Survey 
Numbered   12354,  Happy  Valley  Placer; 

"thence  south  51  degrees  43  minutes  east, 
along  line  5-fl,  Mineral  Survey  Numbered 
12354.  Happy  Valley  Placer  337.83  feet  dis- 
tant to  a  point; 

"thence  south  41  degrees  37  minutes  west, 
19.61  feet  distant  to  corner  numbered  5. 
Mineral  Survey  Numbered  13874,  Climax 
Millslte  and  place  of  beginning  containing 
0 15  acres. 

"Sec  2.  The  conveyence  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  upon  payment  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  as  of  the  effective 


PRAISE  OF  SARGENT  SHRIVER 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  niinute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  just  want  to  add  my  voice  in  sup- 
port and  praise  of  my  good  friend.  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  the  eminently  distin- 
guished director  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Sargent  Shriver 's  name  is  today  a  house- 
hold word  across  the  country,  bepause  of 
the  brilliant  record  of  achievement  he 
has  compiled  since  coming  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  President  Kennedy  5 '  2  years 
ago. 

At  the  helm  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Sar- 
gent Shriver  blazed  a  path  to  greater  co- 
operation and  friendship  between  na- 
tions, and  to  new  horizons  of  service  to 
America  and  mankind.  As  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  he 
has  forged  a  dynamic  coalition  of  pro- 
grams and  people  to  combat  man's  old- 
est enemy.  With  every  passing  week,  in 
thousands  of  projects  and  programs 
from  coast  to  coast,  the  war  on  poverty 
realizes  increasing  progress  in  bringing 
opportunity  and  hope  to  the  destitute 
among  us.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Montana  is  benefiting  greatly 
from  the  many  antipoverty  programs 
which  have  been  launched  within  Its 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities. 

So  Sargent  Shriver  has  my  complete 
confidence  and  warm  support  as  an  ex- 
cellent administrator  and  an  inspiring 
leader  of  one  of  our  most  crucially  im- 
portant national  programs.  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  continued  success  as  Director 


THE  1966  PENSION  BILL 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  clean  pension  bill  which 
would  benefit  1,831,411  veterans,  widows 
and  children. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcomnaittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pensions  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  we  have  held 
hearings  on  approximately  185  bills. 
The  subcommittee  took  testimony  or  re- 
ceived statements  from  approximately 
57  Members  if  Congress,  from  the  major 
veterans  organizations  and  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  last  cost  of  living  Increase  for 
pensioners  became  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  pro\ide  for  an  additional  cost- 
of-living  Increase  for  all  veterans  alone, 
veterans  with  dependents,  widows  alone, 
widows  with  children  and  children  alone 
who  are  now  receiving  a  pension  under 
Public  Law  86-211  It  will  provide  a 
substantially  greater  increase  for  widows 
and  widows  with  children.  Under  my 
bill  every  veteran  will  be  judged  to  have 
permanent  and  total  disability  for  pen- 
sion purposes  at  age  65.  It  will  provide 
a  monthly  rate  increase  for  approxi- 
mately 56.427  Spanish  American  War 
widows,  whose  average  age  is  84  and 
an  attendance  of  $50  additional  per 
month  for  widows  who  are  In  need  of 
aid  and  attendance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  clean  bill  I 
am  introducing  in  the  House  today  as 
reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions.  I  hope  and 
believe  this  bill  wUl  pass  the  full  com- 
mittee and  that  It  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  House  at  an  early  date. 
I  recommend  this  pension  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues as  the  very  best  we  can  possibly 
have  considered  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 


VETERANS    PENSION    ACT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Cai'olina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill,  entitled 
"The  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1966," 
which  will  provide  for  an  increase  In  the 
monthly  payments  now  being  made  to 
certain  veterans  of  the  armed  services 
and  their  families. 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pensions  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  gave  long  and  careful  study 
to  185  bills  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
on  which  it  Is  my  proud  privilege  and 
honor  to  serve.  My  bill  Is  the  product  of 
these  hearings. 

Our  committee  heard  from  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  the  House,  from 
representatives  of  the  major  veterans 
organizations,  and  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration . 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  help  approx- 
imately 1.500,000  veterans  and  widows  of 

veterans  who  are  sorely  in  need  ol  the 
additional  assistance.  The  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  give  to  those  who  are 
forced  through  no  fault  of  their  own  to 
subsist  only  on  these  veterans'  pensions 
a  cost-of-living  increase.  The  veterans 
and  their  widows  who  rely  on  their 
monthly  VA  checks  have  no  control  over 
the  splrallng  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  gratitude  for  their  giving  of 
themselves  or  their  loved  ones  in  defense 
of  their  country,  this  Congress  should 
enact  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  bill. 


September  1,  igeo 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  PROCURE- 
MENT ON  GERMAN  GUN  CONTRACT 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
special   order  today  for  the  purpose  of 

reporting  to  this  body  about  the  investi- 
gation I  have  made  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment procurement  of  automatic  guns 
from  Germany. 

In  my  special  order,  I  will  make  seri- 
ous charges  about  the  role  of  Secretary 
McNamara  in  this  procurement.  Facts 
about  the  gun  and  its  testing  suggest 
that  in  going  ahead  with  this  gun  pro- 
curem.ent  Mr.  McNamara  has— 

Compromised  U.S.  military  needs  to 
the  advantage  of  German  political  ex- 
pedience; 

Ignored  official  reports  which  recorded 
4  years  of  unsatisfactory  test  experi- 
ence in  the  United  States  and  field  ex- 
perience In  Germany ; 

Reversed  a  decision  by  Gen.  Creighton 
Abrams.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  to  terminate  further  efforts  to 
make  the  gun  work; 

Forced  Army  weapons  officials  to  lovier 
test  standards  so  the  gun  could  be  classi- 
fied as  satisfactory;  and 

Misinformed  and  misled  Congress 
about  the  performance  of  the  gun  and 
the  weapons  system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


KENNEDY  FILM 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  my 
Republican  colleagues  have  rightfully 
raised  the  question  of  the  political  use  of 
the  Kennedy  mm.  "Years  of  Lightning — 
Day  of  Drums,"  which,  Incidentally,  is  a 
fine  film  that  all  Americans  should  see. 
I  am  familiar  with  this  situation  because 
I  acted  as  special  counsel  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center — I  might  add.  without  fee — 
before  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  arrange- 
ment. Neither  the  USIA  nor  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  nor  the  Embassy  Pictures, 
the  distributor,  i$  involved  in  this  politi- 
cal manipulation.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  a  Democratic  candidate  arranging  a 
theater  party,  as  anyone  could,  to  trade 
on  the  Kennedy  name. 

It  is  unfair,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  this, 
but  any  legitimate  organization — as  to 
which  the  Republican  Party  could  be  the 
most  legitimate—has  the  right  to  do  this. 

I  am  happy  to  eay  that  I  am  informed 
that  the  theater  Involved  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  withdrawn  this  permission. 
The  picture  plays  in  a  theater  and  any- 
body can  buy  tickets  and  run  a  theater 
party.  Hopefully,  other  Democratic  can- 
didates will  not  try  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  anyone  can  go  to  a  movie 
theater  in  order  to  claim  special  privi- 
lege. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
on  rollcall  No.  25$,  I  am  recorded  as  not 
voting.  That  is  correct.  I  an.swered  a 
quorum  call  immediately  prior  thereto 
and  immediately  thereafter,  but  on  roll- 
call  No.  255,  involving  the  Highway  Act 

of  1966,  I  was  on- official  btisiness  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
indicate  that  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
had  I  been  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
15183,  the  Cuban  refugees  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pointed  under  House  Resolution  911.  dated 
July  12,  1966.  I  request  that  this  resignation 
be  made  effective  as  of  the  close  of  buslno-is 
today.  August  31.  1966. 

Please   accept   my  sincere  thanks   for  the 
many  courtesies  extended  to  me. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAHD  P.  Nathan-. 


RESIGNATION  SUBMITTED  BY 
RICHARD  P.   NATHAN 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

^Vashtngton.  DC. 

'  Augiiit  31,  1966. 

Hon    .JOH.M  \V.  MCCOJMACK. 
Speaker.  Hou.^c  of  F/spre.ientatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  ha.s  been  my  privi- 
lege to  have  served  as  a  minority  employee 
with  the  House  of  aepresent.-itives  My  ex- 
perience has  been  an  interesting  and  reward- 
ing one  and  I  certalnJy  appreciate  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  as  professional  staff 
assistant  to  the  mUiority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  find  It  necessary 
to  submit  my  re.slgtintlon  from  the  position 
as   minority  employee   to   which   I   was   ap- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  260] 


Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battin 
BeU 

Bliiitham 
Boiling 
Burton.  Utah 
Callaway 
Carter 
CcUer 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Corbett 
Cormaa 
Craley 

Cunningham 
Davi,?.  Ga. 
Oawson 
Derwinski 
Dow 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Edmondson 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Pa 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 


Gettvs 

GlUlgan 

Hagan,  Ga. 

H.uieck 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkuis 

Hays 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holifield 

Horton 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keogh 

Klnc,  N.Y. 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mink 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Miuray 

OKonekl 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONeal,  Ga. 


ONelll.  Mass 

Ottlnper 

Powell 

Rees 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  S  C 

Rogers.  Colo 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif 

Thomas 

Thompson, 

Tex. 
Todd 
Toll 
Tuten 
Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Wballey 

Williams 

Win  Is 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  333 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  LOURDES  S 
<DELOTAVO)  MATZKE 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3078 1  for 
the  relief  of  Lourdes  S.  (Delotavo>  Mat- 
zke.  with  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page   I.  after  line   10.  Insert: 

"Sec  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Yusef  All 
Chouman  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
said  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mohamad 
•Schuman,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  the  said  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act 
for  the  relief  cf  Lourdes  8.  (Delotavo)  Mat- 
zke  and   Yusef  All  Chouman." 


September  1,  1966 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the   table.    _^^^_^__^^^ 

WINSTON   LLOYD   McKAY 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5213)  for 
the  relief  of  Winston  Lloyd  McKay, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"Tliat,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act.  Winston  Lloyd 
McKay  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required   visa   fee." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jcrscv? 

Mr"  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
.t;erving  the  right  to  object,  has  this  mat- 
ter been  cleared  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  did  not  personally. 
but  I  imderstand  that  the  staff  did.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  I  will  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  objecting.  I  have  not  been  ad- 
vised of  It,  either  by  the  majority  or  the 
minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Peighan]  withdraws  his  re- 
quest. I 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  until  12  o'clock 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
15183. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


RED  CHINA  AND  U.S.  CLERGY  POLL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UJJ. 
certain  to  be  a  controversial  issue  when 
the  United  Nations  convenes  later  this 
year,  a  recent  poll  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men in  the  United  States  provides  much 
food  for  thought.  With  almost  30,000 
Questionnaires  returned,  those  replying 
\;;ere  overwhelmingly  against  either  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  or  the  granting  of  diplomatic 
recognition  to  that  brutal  and  barbaric 
regime.  I  insert  the  news  story,  "Polled 
Clergy  'No'  Peking  in  U.N.,"  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

Polled   Clebct    "No"   Peking   in   U.N. 

(By  Henry  Machlrella) 
In  disputing  a  resolution  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  calling  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  prominent 
Protestant  clergyman,  said  yesterday  that 
72.9'~r  of  his  fellow  churchmen  were  against 
Red  China's  admission  to  the  UN. 

Poling  reported  that  Protestant  mlnleterB 
throughout  the  country  were  poUed  and  al- 
most 30,000  replied.  More  than  93^,,  were 
opposed  to  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  from  the  UN  to  satisfy  the  Communist 
Chinese  conditions   for  Joining. 

The  cleric  described  the  response  to  the 
poll  during  a  press  conference  at  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club.  The  announcement  was 
also  sponsored  by  the  Clergymen's  Emer- 
gency Committee  on  China. 

DECRIES     FEBVKABY     2  2     RESOLVTION 

PoUng  pointed  out  that  on  Feb.  22.  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  unanimously 
passed  the  resolution  for  Red  China's  admis- 
sion to  the  XJN.  He  said:  "This  widely  publi- 
cized resolution  and  similar  statements  from 
some  other  church  bodies  has  caused  dismay 
in  nations  throughout  the  world.  Particu- 
larly tragic  is  the  effect  on  the  morale  of 
young  Americans  battling  Communism  in 
Viet  Nam." 

He  continued:  "In  the  belief  that  these 
resolutions  and  statements  do  not  repre- 
I  sent  the  great  majority  of  the  Protestant 
commtinlty,  I  undertook  to  poll  Individual 
American  Protestant  clergymen  on  this  his- 
toric question." 

MAn,ED   TO    150.000 

Mailed  questionnaires  were  sent  out  in 
June  to  a  list  of  150.000  denominational 
churchmen  In  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  Ac- 
cording to  PoUng,  nearly  30,000  completed 
forms  were  returned  and  'the  NOs  were  over- 
whelming." 

Of  those  responding:  72 .9 '^',  were  opposed 
to  Red  China's  admission  into  the  world 
bodv;  25 .6  To  were  In  favor;  93 .7  ^c  were 
against  meeting  the  Communist's  basic  con- 
ditions for  Joining;  2.9%  were  In  favor; 
71.4'"(  were  opposed  to  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  Peking  regime;  25.8 "c  were  for  it. 

SATS    rr    AFFIRMS    POLICY 

"This  great  affirmation  of  support  of  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy,"  PoUng  claims,  "was  made 
in  spite  of  tremendous  and  continuous  cam- 
paigns advancing  appeasement  of  Red  China 
which  have  been  leveled  at  American  clergy- 
men." 

Poling  Is  chaplain  of  the  Interfalth  me- 
morial Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Christian  Herald 
magazine.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Clark  V.  Poling, 
was  one  of  the  four  chaplains  who  died  when 
the  Army  transport  Dorchester  was  torpedoed 
In  1943. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH. 


15750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1D61,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
Of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  ^H.  Rept.  No.  1927) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
15750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
f  ollow.-^ : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:"  'That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the   Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966'. 

"PABT    I 

■Chapter   1— Policy 
•Sec.   101.  Section   102   of  the  Foreign   As- 
sistance Act  of   1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

••(a)  In  the  last  paragraph.  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof.  Insert 
the  following:  'and  to  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation for  such  damage  or  destruction" 

••(b)  At  the  end  of  section  102  add  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"  'The  ftimishlng  of  economic,  military,  or 
other  asslsunce  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  creating  a  new  commitment  or 
as  affecting  any  existing  couMQltment  to  use 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  de- 
fense of  any  foreign  country.' 

"Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 

"Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

■Sec.  102.  "ntle  I  of  chapter  2  ol  part  1  of 

the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as 

amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 

Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

••(a)  Section  201(b) .  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  to  make  loans  from  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

••  ( 1 )  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  the 
word  'and'  at  the  end  of  clause  (5)  and  strike 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  '(7) 
the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is 
making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the 
press,  and  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
individual  freedom.  Initiative,  and  private 
enterprise,  (8)  the  degree  to  which  the  re- 
cipient country  Is  taking  steps  to  Improve  its 
climate  for  private  investment,  and  (9) 
whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self- 
sustaining  growth.' 

"(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Funds  made  available  tinder 
this  title,  except  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  205,  shaU  not  be  used  to 
make  loans  In  more  than  ten  countries  In  any 
fiscal  year,  except  that  such  loans  may  be 
made  'in  any  additional  country  after  at 
least  thirty  days  shall  have  elapsed  following 
the  submission  by  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou»e  of  Representa- 
tives of  a  report  stating  that  the  making  of 
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loans  In  such  additional  country  during  such 
fiscal  year  \a  In  the  national  interest  and 
giving  hlB  reasons  therefor.' 

"(b)  Section  202(a),  wnich  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

•'  { 1 )  Strike  out  '$1,200,000,000'  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  'succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•685,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  $750,000,000  for  eash 
of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969'. 

"(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out 
'June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966'  and  instrt 
in  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1967,  through  June 
30,  1969'. 

"(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to 
\ise  of  international  lending  organizations  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  205.  In  order  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  the  policy  contained  In 
section  619,  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  transfer,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  determines,  to 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  or  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  for  use  pursuant  to  i;he 
laws  governing  United  States  participat.on 
in  such  institutions,  if  any,  and  the  govern- 
ing statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to 
section  201  or  any  other  requirements  of  this 
or  any  other  Act." 

"Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development  Grants 
"Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  strike  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) 
and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "(7)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipi- 
ent country  is  making  progress  toward  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise,  and  (8)  whether  or 
not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining 
growth.' 

"(2)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  authority 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  more  than  forty  countries  in 
any  fiscal  year,  except  that  such  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  any  additional  coun- 
try after  at  least  thirty  days  shall  have 
elapsed  following  the  submission  by  the 
President  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  rep>ort  stat- 
ing that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal 
year  is  in  the  national  interest  and  giving  his 
reasons  therefor.' 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  section  211.  add  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"'(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  212.  or  under 
section  252  (other  than  loan  funds),  may  be 
used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  President  may  specify,  to  re- 
search and  educational  Institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

-  "  '(e)  In  any  developing  countries  or  areas 
where  food  production  is  not  increasing 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expand- 
ing population,  or  diets  are  seriously  de- 
ficient, a  high  priority  shall  be  given  to  ef- 
forts   to    Increase    agricultural    production, 


particularly  the  estaUIishment  or  expansion 
of  adaptive  research  programs  designed  to 
increase  acre-yields  of  the  major  food  crops. 
Such  research  prograins,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  should  be  based  on  coopera- 
tive undertakings  between  universities  and 
research  institutions  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  United  States  universities  and  re- 
search institutions.' 

"(b)  Section  212.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  by  striking  out  1966'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof   1967'. 

"(c)  Section  214,  Which  relates  to  Ameri- 
can schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended 
as  follows:  i 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  'to  hos- 
pitals outside  the  UOttect  States  founded  or 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serv- 
ing as  centers  for  medical  education  and  re- 
search' and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'to  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  la)  of  this 
section,  and  to  hospital  centers  for  medical 
education  and  research  outside  the  United 
States,  founded  or  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (01.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, is  amended  by  striking  out  '1966. 
$7,000,000'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■1967,  $10,989,000'. 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the 
following  new  subseotion: 

"'(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  tor  the  purposes  of 
section  214(b).  in  alldition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1967.  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States,' 

"Title  III— Investment  Guar.inties 

"Sec.  104  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar- 
anties, is  amended  $s  follows: 

"(a)  Section  221  iD),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  In  paragrapli  ( I  ) .  .<;trike  out  'SS.OOO,- 
000,000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  $7,000.- 
000.000'. 

"(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph 
(2),  strike  out  ■$300,000,000'  and  $175,000,- 
000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$375,000,000' 
and  '$215,000,000',  respectively,  and  strike 
out  'Federal  Housing  Admini,st ration'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development'. 

"i3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph 
(2).  strike  out  '1967'  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof   '1969'. 

"(bi  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment 
for  housing  guaranteed  under  section  221 
(b)(2i  or  section  2$4,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  prescribe  the  Bate  of  Interest  allowable 
to  the  eligible  Unitod  States  investor,  which 
rate  shall  not  be  leas  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of  in- 
terest applicable  to  housing  mortgages  in- 
sured by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  no  event  shall  the 
Administrator  presctlbe  an  allowable  rate  of 
interest  which  excefds  by  more  than  1  per 
centum  the  then  turrent  rate  of  interest 
applicable  to  housing  mortgages  Insured  by 
such  Department.' 

"(c)  Section  2'24.  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  Is 
amended   as  follows 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1),  strike  out 
'Federal  Housing  Administration'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  'Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developmenlf, 

"(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  '$400.- 
000,000'  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '$450.- 
000,000:  Provided,  That  $300,000,000  be  used 
fOT  the  purposes  of  jsection  224(b)(1)'. 


"(3)  In  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c), 
strike  out  '1967'  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
•1969'. 

■Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
'Sec   105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  pan  I 
of   the   Foreign    Assistance    Act    of   1961,   as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

■■(a  I  Section  251.  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
{bi.  strike  out  and'  at  the  end  of  clause  (3) 
and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  '(5)  the  degree  to  which  the  recip- 
ient country  is  making  progress  toward  re. 
spect  for  the  rule  of  law.  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  Individual  freedom,  initiative. 
and  private  enterprise;  (6)  the  degree  to 
which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps 
to  improve  its  climate  for  private  invesl- 
meni;  (7)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be 
financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  self-sustaining  growth;  and  (8)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  activity  to  be  financed  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  or  political  inte- 
gration of  Latin  America.' 

•'(2)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

'■  •  (  h )  Ix5ans  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  title  only  for  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment projects  and  programs  which  are 
consistent  with  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  its  annual  review 
of  national  development  activities.  When- 
ever the  President  determines  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  would  be  better  served 
thereby,  he  may  make  available.  In  addition 
to  any  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  lor  this  title  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  or  to  any 
of  the  institutions  named  In  section  205,  for 
use  pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United 
States  participation  in  the  said  Bank  or  in 
such  institutions  and  the  governing  statutes 
thereof  and  without  regard  to  section  201 
or  any  other  requirements  of  this  or  any 
other  Act.' 

"(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation,  is   amended  as  follows: 

•■(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  'use 
beginning'  the  first  place  it  appears  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  'year  1966'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'the  fiscal  year  1967 
$696,500,000.  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969,  $750,000,000,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year', 

"(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
'1964  through  1966'  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
•1968  and  1969'. 

"(3i  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  'June 
30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966'  and  in.sert  in  Ueu 
tJiereof  •June  30,  1967,  through  June  30. 
1969'. 

"Title  VIII— Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  anJ 
Regional  Programs 
"Sec  106  Chapter  2  of  part  1  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  titles; 

'■  'Title  VIII— Southeast  Asia  Multilateral 
and  Regional  Programs 
"  Sec  271.  General  Provisions —Tlie  ac- 
celeration of  social  and  economic  progress  in 
southeast  Asia  is  imp>ortant  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  United  States  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  peace  and  stability  In  that  area. 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective 
would  be  served  by  an  expanded  effort  by  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  and  other  inter- 
ested countries  in  cooperative  programs  for 
social  and  economic  development  of  the  re- 
gion, employing  both  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral channels  of  assistance. 


•■  'SEC  272.  Special  Provisions.— In  provid- 
ing assistance  to  further  the  purposca  of  thlB 
mie  the  President  shall  take  into  account: 

■••(1)  Initiatives  in  the  Held  of  social  and 
economic  development  by  Asian  peoples  and 
institutions; 

•■'(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
integration  in  southeast  Asia; 

•••(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other 
Dotentlal  donor  countries: 

■••(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation 
amon?  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia 
toward   the  solution   of   common   problems; 

'"■•■(5)  the  ability  of  mir.tlUiteral  institu- 
tions or  other  administering  authorities  to 
c\rry  out  projects  and  programs  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  economically. 

••  'Sec  273.  ArTHORizATioN— The  President 
13    authorized     to     utilize     not     to     exceed 
$10  000.000  of  the  funds  otherwise  nvail.ib'.e 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this 
\ct  (other  than  title  VI  of  this  ch.^pter)  to 
furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such 
te'ms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
m  order  to  promote  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  stability  in  southeast  Asia. 
■Title  IX— Utilization  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions in  Development 
■■'Sec   281.  In  carrying  out  programs  au- 
t^norlzed  In  this  chapter,  emp!ia.<iis  sh.Ul  be 
placed  on  assuring  maximum   participation 
In  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the 
p-irt  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tnes   through  the  enccuragcment  of  demo- 
cratic    private     and     local      governmental 
institutions,' 

"Chapter  3— International  organi:.ation.i 

and  programs 
'■Sec  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act  of    1961.   as  amended,   which 
relates    to   international    or?Tni:^;ition3    and 
programs,  is  amendec.  as  follow.';: 

"iai  Section  3011a).  which  relates  to  gen- 
er.al  authority.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  'by  such  organizations'  the 
iuUowlng:  '.  and  in  the  ca^e  of  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund  administered  by 
•he  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
xni  Development  to  make  grants  and  lo.ns 
payable  .is  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
.States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provhsions 
of  section  201(d).'. 

•lb)  Section  301(b).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
:uc.V.  As.sibtance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
c;il  Fund'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
United  Nations  Development  Program'  and 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'The  President  shall  seek  to 
.'.ssure  that  no  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  authorized  by 
t:us  Act  shall  be  used  for  projects  for  eco- 
Jiomic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime.' 

'■(c)  Section  301(ci.  which  relates  to  as- 
sistance for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
E;i,t,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
>er!tence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
ff/llowing:  'Contributions  by  the  United 
S'.jtes  for  the  fiscal  year  196'7  shall  not  ex- 
ted  $13,300,000.  No  contributions  under 
tiiis  subsection  shall  be  made  except  on  the 
condition  that  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  .Agency  take  all  possible  measures  to 
'ssure  that  "no  part  of  the  United  St-ates 
contribution  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  any  refugee  who  is  receiving  military 
training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called 
P.ilestlne  Liberation  Army.' 

"Id)  Sec-Jon  302.  which  relates  to  authori- 
■  "tion.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■"Sec.  302.  AtrrHORiZATioN, — (a)  Tliere  Is 
■'Jthorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
tient  for  grant*  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Uiis  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000. 


"'(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
$1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  during  the  calendar 
year  1967,  Pinids  made  available  under  this 
sub.sectlon  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  United  Stales  contributions  to  such  fund 
for  the  calendar  year  19G7. 

■'  '(c)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  tills  ch.ipter  shall  be  contributed  to  any 
international  organization  or  to  any  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  oper.itiug  any  volun- 
teer program  of  such  organization,  govern- 
ment, or  agency  relating  to  the  selection, 
training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  man- 
power.' 

■Cl-.aptcr  4—S:ipport'no  a>sistanrr 
•Sec  108.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act   of    1961,   as   amended, 
which    relates   to    supporting    assistance,   is 
amended  as  follows: 

••(a  I  Section  401,  which  relates  to  general 
authoritv.  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a 
colon  and  the  following:  •Provided.  That  not 
more  than  thirteen  countries  may  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  authority  of  this  chapter 
in  any  fiscal  vear,  uiiless  the  President  de- 
termines that  It  is  in  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  St;;tes  to  furnish  such  as.sist- 
ance  to  an  additional  country  cr  countries. 
Any  such  determination,  together  v.lth  the 
reasons  therefor,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.' 

••(b)  Section  402.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Src.  402,  .'Vt'THoRizATioN'. — There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
t.)  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $715,000.- 
000  Prorided.  That  where  commodities  are 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this  chapter 
uncier  ananaements  which  will  result  in  the 
accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  from  the  sale  thereof,  arrangements 
shall  be  made  to  assure  that  such  proceeds 
will  not  be  budgeted  by  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  for  economic  assistance  projects  or 
programs  unless  the  President  or  his  repre- 
sentative has  given  his  prior  written  ap- 
proval. Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.' 

■Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
'Sec.   109.  Section  451   of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates  to   contingency   fund,   is   amended   as 
follows; 

"(a)   Suh.«ectlon  (a)  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"(1)    Strike  out  '1966'  ani  '$150,000,000'  in 
tlie  first  sentence  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
■1967'  and  '$110,000,000',  respectively. 

■■(2)    Strike  otit  t'ne  second  and  third  sen- 
tences. 

'(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'the  first  sentence  of. 
"C'lopfer  7— Joint  Commi.tsions  on  Rural 
Development 
•Sec  110.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  19f;i.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  a-id- 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as 
follows: 

"  Chapter    7 — Joint    Conimissions    on    Rural 
Development 

"  'Sec  471.  Joint  Commissions  or;  Rvrai. 
Development— (a)  The  Piesident  is  author- 
ized to  conclude  agreements  with  less  devel- 
oped countries  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment in  such  countries  ci  J.-.tnt  Commissions 
on  Rural  Development  each  of  which  shall 
be  composed  of  one  or  more  citizens  of  the 
United  States  appointed  by  the  President 
and  one  or  more  citizens  ol  ihe  country  in 


whJch  the  C«minlsslon  is  es-uiblished.  A  ma- 
jority ol  the  members  of  each  such  Commis- 
sion shall  be  citizens  of  the  co-antry  in  v.hich 
It  is  established.  Each  such  agreement  shall 
provide  for  tlie  selection  of  the  members  who 
are  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the  Com- 
mission is  established  who  wherever  feasible 
shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  and  for 
such  terms  of  office  as  will  insure  to  the  inax- 
linum  extent  possible  their  tenure  and  con- 
tinuitv  in  office. 

••■(b)  A  commission  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  authorized  by  tiiis  section 
shall  be  authonz-ed  to  lorinulate  and  carry 
out  programs  lor  development  of  rural  areas 
in  the  country  in  wlilcli  it  is  established, 
which  may  include  such  research,  tralniag 
and  other"  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  such  development. 

"•(C)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  purs-j.ant  to  section  212 
shall  be  available  to  the  President  in  negoti- 
ating and  carrying  out  acreement*  entered 
into  under  this  section,  including  the  financ- 
ing of  appropriate  activities  of  Commissions 
esrabllshed  pursuant  to  such  agreements. 

"'(d)  Tlie  furnishing  of  assistance  unc-er 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  an 
express  or  implied  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  any  responsibility  for  making  fur- 
ther contrlbiiUons  for  such  purpose. 

•••(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  authority;  contained 
in  any  other  chipters  of  this  Act." 

"PART    II 

'Cliaptcr  2 — Military  assistance 
"Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as    amended, 
which     relates     to     military     assistance,     is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(a)    Section  504(a).  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 
"    (a)    In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may 
be   oiheiwi.'.e    authorized    to    support    Viet- 
namese forces  and   other  free  world  forces 
In   Vietnam,   there  is   authorised   to   be   ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  (excluding  the  support 
of   Vietnamese   forces   and   other   free   world 
forces  in  Vietnam)  not  to  ex.^eed  S875.0O0.C'0O 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1967:  Provided.  That  funds 
made    available    for    assistance    under    this 
chapter  (other  than  training  in  the  United 
States)    shall   not   be   used    to   furnish   such 
asElEtance   to   more   than   forty   countries   in 
any     fiscal     year.       Amounts     appropriated 
under    this    subsection    are    authorized    to 
remain  available  until  expended,' 

"(b)  Section  506.  which  relates  to  condi- 
tions of  eligibility,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"  '(e)  Prom  and  after  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  d.ite  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966.  no  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  chapter  to  any  country 
to  which  sales  are  made  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  until  such  country  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  permit  the  use 
or  foreie-n  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  under  such  title  I  to  procure  equip- 
ment, materials,  facilities,  and  services  for 
the  common  defense  including  internal 
security,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  104(c)   of  such  title  I.' 

"(C)  Section  508.  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Such 
amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  avail- 
able under  this  pait  (tucluding  unliquidated 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  obligated  for 
financing  sales  ;>nd  guarantees)  as  may  oe 
determined  bv  the  President  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to.  and"merged  with,  the  separate  fund 
account.' 

"(d)  Section  SlOia),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authoritv.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•li»66'  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  '1967'. 
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"(e)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  'fiscal  year  1966'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'each  fiscal  year'. 

"(f)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"  "Sec.  514.  Abministratiok  or  Sales  and 
Exchange  Pkocrams  Involving  Detense 
Akticles  and  Services. — (a)  Programs  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  under  this  chapter  sh  Ul  be 
administered  so  as  to  encourage  regional 
ttzTUB  control  and  disarmament  agreements 
and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races. 

"  '(b)  In  order  to  further  encourtige  re- 
gional arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments and  discourage  arms  races  in  the 
American  Republics,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  511(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
total  value  of  military  assistance  and  sales 
(other  than  training)  under  this  Act  or  In 
accordance  with  section  7307  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  American  Republics 
In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  ♦SS.OOO.OOO. 
of  which  $25,000,000  may  be  used  for  assist- 
ance on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  an  inter- 
American  military  force  under  the  control 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States: 
Provided,  That  the  cost  of  defense  articles 
supplied  for  use  by  elements  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
»85,000.000  limitation  provided  by  this  sub- 
section." 

PART  in 
"Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  601,  which  relates  to  en- 
couragement of  free  enterprise  and  private 
participation,  Ls  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b).  immediately  after 
paragraph  (1),  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  "(2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  ob- 
taining adequate  information  with  respect 
to  the  activities  of,  and  opportunities  for, 
nongovernmental  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment process,  and  for  utilizing  such  in- 
formation In  the  planning,  direction,  and 
execution  of  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act,  and  In  the  coordination  of  such  pro- 
grams with  the  ever-Increasing  develop- 
mental activities  of  nongovernmental  United 
States  Institutions;'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (b).  redesignate  para- 
graphs (2),  (3).  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  para- 
graphs (3),  (4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7).  respec- 
tively. 

"(3)  In  subparagraph  (b).  strike  out  'and' 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection; 
strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7),  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
thia  subsection,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
aemicolon;  and  at  the  end  thereof  add  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(8)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the 
fiervices  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
on  a  cost-plus  incentive  fee  contract  basis  to 
provide  the  necessary  skills  to  develop  and 
operate  a  specific  project  or  program  of  as- 
sistance In  a  less  developed  friendly  country 
or  area  In  any  case  In  which  direct  private 
Investment  Is  not  readily  encouraged,  and 
provide  where  appropriate  for  the  transfer 
of  equity  ownership  in  such  project  or  pro- 
gram to  private  Investors  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time.' 

"(4) -Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
International  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  ^on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed  of 
such  number  of  leading  American  business 
f  pc  'lallsts  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 


subsection.  The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, who  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

"'(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil, at  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  to 
make  recommendaltlons  to  the  Administra- 
tor with  respect  to  particular  aspect*  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  this  Act  where 
private  enterprise  can  play  a  contrlbiUlng 
role  and  to  act  at  liaison  for  the  Admin- 
istrator to  involve  Ipeciflc  private  enterprises 
in  such  progranxs  aCd  activities. 

"  '(3)  The  memUers  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  E.ipenses  Act  of  1946  i5  U.SC. 
73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  tlie  performance  of  their 
functions  under  this  subsection. 

"  "(4)  The  expenees  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  be  paid  tiy  the  Administrator  from 
fund.s   otherwise    ar.allable    vinder    this    Act." 

"(b)  Section  604^  which  relates  to  procure- 
ment, is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  pro- 
curement of  agricultural  commodities,  Is 
amended  by  striUing  out  the  word  'sur- 
plus' e.ich  time  It  appears  and  by  insert- 
ing 'or  product  tliereof  available  for  dispo- 
sition under  the  Ajricultum.!  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistanoe  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.' 
after  the  word  •commodity'  the  first  time  It 
appears. 

"(2)    Add   the   fcllowing  new  subsection: 

"  "(e)  No  funds  uiade  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  any 
a£rrlcuUural  comniodity  or  product  thereof 
outside  the  United  States  when  the  domestic 
price  of  such  commodity  Is  less  than  parity.' 

"ic)  Section  603(a),  which  relates  to  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  properly,  is  amended  by 
inserting  '(including  personnel  costs)'  im- 
mediately after  'caEta'  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  first  sentence. 

"(d)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to 
transfer  between  Accounts,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  laet  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  tlje  following:  'Not  to  ex- 
ceed $5  000.000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  402  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated 
with  appropriatlonB  made  under  section  637 
(a)  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  sub- 
ject to  the  further  limitation  that  funds  so 
transferred  shall  b«  available  solely  for -addi- 
tional administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  programs  in  Vietnam.' 

"(e)  Section  6\2,  which  relates  to  the  use 
of  foreign  currenctes.  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able, excess  foreign  currencies,  as  defined  in 
subsection  (b),  may  be  made  available  to 
friendly  foreign  goternments  and  to  private, 
nonprofit  United  States  orgaJiizations  to 
carry  out  volun'^aty  family  planning  pro- 
grams in  countrie*  which  request  such  as- 
sistance. No  such  program  shall  be  assisted 
unless  the  President  has  received  assurances 
that  in  the  administration  of  such  program 
the  recipient  will  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  insure  that  no  person  receives  any  family 
planning  asslstan<3e  or  supplies  unless  he 
desires  such  servlceB.  The  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  available  under  this  subsection 
shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign 
currencies.  As  us«d  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'voluntary  f$mily  planning  program' 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  t-o.  demographic 
studies,  medical  apd  psychological  research 
personnel  training,  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  clinics  and  rural  health  centers, 
specialized  training  of  doctors  and  para- 
medical {>ersonneI,  the  manufacture  of  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  the  dissemination  of  fam- 
ily planning  Inforrtation.  medical  assistance, 
and  supplies  to  individuals  who  desire  such 
assistance.' 


"(f)  Section  614(a)  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authorities,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Tlie 
limitation  contained  In  the  preceding  se'i- 
tence  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  which 
is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-supported aggression.' 

"(g)  Section  614(c),  which  relates  to 
special  authorities.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  'The  Preslder.i 
sliall  promptly  and  fully  Inform  the  Speaki-r 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  ,.; 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  '.r.e 
Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under  this  sub- 
section." 

"(h)  Section  620.  which  relates  to  prohi- 
bitions against  furnlsliing  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'No  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  to  any  country  which  the 
President  determines  Is  engaging  In  or  pre- 
paring for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or 
which  hereafter  Is  officially  represented  at 
any  International  conference  when  thnt 
representation  includes  the  planning  of  activ- 
itles  involving  insurrection  or  subversion, 
which  military  efforts,  insurrection,  or  su)3- 
versicn.  are  directed  against — 

'"(1)   the  United  States, 

"  '(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

"'(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such " 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  censed. 
or  such  representation  has  ceased,  and  he 
reports  t-o  the  Congress  that  he  has  received 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  su:h 
military  elTorts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed,  or  that  such  representation  will  not 
be  renewed  or  repeated.' 

"(2)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(k)  Without  the  express  approval  of 
Congre.ss.  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  construc- 
tion of  any  productive  enterprise  with  re- 
spect to  wlilch  the  aggregate  value  of  assist- 
ance to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
will  exceed  $100,000,000.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  610,  no  military  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  to  any  country  under 
this  Act  for  carrying  out  any  program,  with 
respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value  of  as- 
sistance to  be  furnished  beginning  July  1. 
1966.  by  the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,- 
000.000  unless  such  program  has  been  in- 
cluded In  the  presentation  to  the  Congres."; 
during  its  consideration  of  authorizations 
for  appropriations  under  this  Act  or  of  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  Act.  No  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.' 

"(3)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(1)  The  President  shall  consider  deny- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  less  developed  country  which. 
after  December  31,  1966.  has  failed  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  In- 
stitute the  investment  guaranty  program 
under  section  221(b)  (1)  of  this  Act,  provid- 
ing protection  against  the  specific  risks  of 
Inconvertibility  under  subparagraph  (A). 
and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under  sub- 
paragraph   (B).  of  such   section   221ib)tli.' 

"(4)  Subsection  (n)  Is  amended  to  read  U3 
follows : 

"'(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has 
failed   to   take   appropriate  steps,  not  later 


of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist-  ^shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General,     approved  by  the  Senate  and  were  agreed  to  by 
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than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — 

•   (A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry    from    transporting    to    North    Viet- 
nam— ,  .  ^ 
•••(1)  any  Items  of  economic  assistance, 
•••(11)   any  Items  which  are^  for  the  pur 

?nce  Control  Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  arms, 
kmmunltion  and  implements  of  war.  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  Items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  Uie  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

■••(lii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities;   and 

•■(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  North  Viet- 
nam.' 

"(5)  At  the  end  of  such  section  620.  add 
the  following  new  subsections: 

••  •(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der tills  Act  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
unless  the  President  finds  and  rejxjrts  with- 
in thirty  days  of  sucli  finding  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
further  that  such  assistance  will  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  assist  aggres.'5ive  ac- 
tions by  the  UrUted  Arab  Republic. 

■"(q)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  is  in 
default,  during  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
calendar  months,  in  payment  to  the  Uiuted 
States  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan 
mncie  to  suc'u  country  under  this  Act.  unless 
such  country  meets  its  obligations  under 
the  loan  or  unless  the  President  determines 
that  assistance  to  such  country  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  and  notifies  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rchitions  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate of  such  determination. 

"'(r)  No  recipient  of  a  loan  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  any  part  of  which 
is  outstanding  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  shall  be  relieved  of 
Uablilty  for  the  repayment  of  any  part  of  the 
principal  of  or  Interest  on  such  loan.' 
"C'lopfer  2 — Administrative  provisions 
"Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  UI  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  Section  622.  which  relates  to  coordi- 
n.%tion  with  foreign  policy,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '(Including  any  civic  action  and  sales 
program)'  and  substituting  "(including  civic 
action)  or  sales  programs'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  after  'general  direction  of  and  sub- 
stituting 'economic  assistance  and  military 
assistance  and  sales  programs,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  determining  whether  there 
shall  be  a  military  assistance  (including  civic 
action)  or  sales  program  for  a  country  and 
the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  pro- 
grams are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  best  sen-ed  thereby.' 

"(b)  Section  624(d),  which  relates  to  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

"'(8)  Whenever  the  In.^pector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  deems  it  appropriate  in 
carrj-ing  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  he 
may  from  time  to  time  notify  the  head  of  any 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing any  program  with  respect  to  which  the 
Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assistance,  h.is 
responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2i  of  this 
subsection  that  all  internal  audit,  end-use 
Inspection,  and  management  inspection  re- 
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ports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  mission  In  the  field  In  connection  with 
such  program  from  any  geographic  areas 
designated  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane- 
ously to  tlie  Inspector  General,  Foreign  As- 
sistance.    The    head    of    each    such    agency 


Military  assistance 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  lan- 
guage relating  to  military  assistance  because 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  separate  bill,  S.  3583, 
dealing  with  this  matter.  Most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  relating  to  military 
assistance  had  been  included   in  S.  3583  as 


Foreign  Assistance,  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph.' 

■  ic)  Section  634,  whicli  relates  to  reports 
and  information,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"•(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  tiie  Senate  semiannual 
reports  showing  as  of  June  30  and  December 
31  of  each  year  the  repa>Tnent  status  of  eacli 
loan  theretofore  made  under  authority  of 
tli.s  Act  any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest 
of  which  remains  unpaid  on  the  d.ite  of  the 
report.' 

■'(d»  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral   authorities,    is    amended    by    inserting 

(except    development    loans)'    immediately 
after  '11,  V.  and  vr. 

'(e)  Section  637, a),  which  relates  to  ad- 
m:nistratlve  expenses,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  1966  not  to  exceed  $54.240.0O0^  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  1967  not  to  exceed 
$55.813, 500. •• 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Edna  F.  Kelly. 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
W.  S.  Mauliard, 
Pfter  H.  B    Fp.ei.inchi'Ysen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou.e. 
J.  W.  Ft'LBRIGHT. 

John  Sparkman, 
Mike  Mansfield, 
bourke  b.  hickenlooper. 
George  Aiken. 
Frank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  tlic  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senate  with  an 
amendment,  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Except  for  conforming  clerical  and  minor 
crafting  changes,  the  dillerences  between  the 
House  bill  and  tlie  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  are  noted  below. 

BASIC    DtFFERF.NCES 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  numerous  and  important  differ- 
ences. Many  of  these  differences  reflected 
a  divergence  between  the  managers  on  the 
Ijart  of  the  House  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  in  their  concepts  cf  the 
objectives  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
of  the  relation  of  foreign  aid  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Although  the  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  compromi.=:e  language  with  respect 
:o  major  dllTerences.  the  conference  report 
does  not  reflect  a  reconciliation  of  the  basic 
positions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  con- 
ferees as  to  the  nature  and  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  aid. 


the  committee  of  conference  after  the  man 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted 
authorizations  for  a  single  fiscal  year  in.«tead 
of  the  2-year  authorizations  contained  m  the 
House  blil. 

Authorization  (Sec.  201(a)) 
The  House  bill  authorized  $917  million  for 
military  assistance.     There  was  no  authori- 
zation for  military  assistance  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  flg-jre  of  S-875  million  and  to  a 
requirement  that  military  assistance  shall 
not  be  furnished,  other  than  for  training  in 
tlie  United  States,  to  more  than  40  countries 
In  any  fiscal  year. 

Use  of  Local  Currencies  Derived  From  Sales 
of  Agricultural  Commodities  for  the  Com- 
mon Defense  (Sec.  201(b)) 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  an  amendment  to  section  201  ib) 
of  the  House  bill,  which  required  that  no 
military  assistance  may  be  provided  to  any 
country  to  whicli  sales  arc  made  under  title 
I  of  the  .Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  until 
such  country  agrees  to  permit  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  to  procure  military  equip- 
ment, materials,  facilities,  and  services  for 
tlie  common  defense.  The  amendment  al- 
lows a  period  of  60  days  after  enactment  of 
this  bill  for  the  necessary  negotiation  of 
military  assistance  agreements. 

Assistance  to  the  American  Republics  (Sec. 
20iif ) ) 
The  House  tjlll  included  a  provision  that 
.sales  of  defense  articles  or  services  under  tlie 
authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage 
regional  arms  control  agreements  and  dis- 
courage arms  races. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  limitation  that  military  assist- 
ance  and  sales  (other  than  training)  to  the 
American  Republics  shall  not  exceed  $85 
million. 

The  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to  dis- 
courage the  governments  of  the  American 
Republics  from  diverting  their  limited  re- 
sources from  programs  of  economic  and 
social  development  to  building  military  es- 
Utbllshments  larger  than  necessary  to  main- 
tain internal  security  and  defend  against 
border  incursions. 

Should  this  limitptlon  prove  to  be  either 
too  restrictive  or  fall  to  accompllFh  its  ob- 
jective because  of  procurement  from  non- 
U.S.  sources,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  are  prepared  to  initiate  appropriate 
remedial  action. 

One-year  autliorizatiort 
The  House  bill  contiilned  authorizations 
of  funds  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  for 
seven  of  the  programs  included  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  as  well  as  extending  for 
2  years  authority  with  respect  to  certain  for- 
eign assistance  operations  which  had  been 
subject  J  specific  time  hmitation.  except 
that  funds  for  development  loans  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  were  authorized  for  5 
years. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  limited  all  author- 
ity to  a  single  year  except  for  a  2-year  author- 
ization of  funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  au 
authorization  for  3  years  for  the  development 
loan  fund  and  for  the  AJUance  for  Progress, 
and  for  1  year  only  with  respect  to  other 
authorizations  of  funds  and  those  provisions 
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of  the  House  bin  which  had  authorized  op- 
erations for  a  2-year  period. 

Limitation  on  the  number  of  countriei  to 
which,  assistance  may  be  provided 

The  Senate  amendment  limited  the  num- 
ber of  countries  to  which  development  loans 
could  be  provided  to  10.  the  number  of  coun- 
tries to  which  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants  could  be  provided  to  40. 
and  the  number  of  countries  to  which  sup- 
porting assistance  could  be  provided  to  10. 
With  respect  to  the  development  loan  fund 
and  to  technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants,  assistance  could  be  provided  to 
additional  countries  only  after  the  Presldsnt 
had  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  a  report  ttiat 
assistance  to  such  countries  was  In  the  iia- 
tlonal  Interest  and  each  of  the  conunlttees 
had  adopted  a  resolution  approving  assistance 
to  the  additional  countries. 

In  the  case  of  supporting  assistance,  the 
President  could  Increase  the  number  of  coun- 
tries after  determining  that  such  Increase 
was  in  the  national  Interest  and  reporting 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  countries  to  which  assistance 
could  be  provided. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  limitation  of  development  loans 
to  10  countries  and  of  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants  to  40  countries  after 
getting  agreement  that  the  President  could 
provide  assistance  to  any  additional  country 
30  days  after  submitting  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  a  report  stating  that 
assistance  to  such  co\intry  is  In  the  national 
interest  and  giving  bis  reasons. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  coun- 
tries to  receive  supporting  assistance  of  13 
rather  than  10  as  contained  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  together  with  the  requirement 
for  a  Presidential  determination  and  notifica- 
tion to  the  Congress  as  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also 
accepted  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  coun- 
tries to  which  military  assistance  could  be 
provided  to  40  after  being  informed  that  the 
executive  branch  did  not  oppose  such  a  limi- 
tation. 

It  was  the  understanding  ot  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  countries  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid  as  participants  In  programs 
or  projects  organized  or  administered  by  In- 
ternational organizations  or  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  or  jointly  by  a  group  of  nations 
are  not  to  be  Included  in  determining  the 
niunber  of  countries  subject  to  the  various 
limitations  on  the  number  of  countries  to 
which  assistance  may  be  provided. 

Although  the  House  conferees  share  with 
the  Senate  a  desire  to  reduce  foreign  aid  ex- 
I>endituTes  and  to  curtail  the  magnitude  and 
scope  or  foreign  aid  operations,  they  do  not 
regard  the  limiting  by  law  of  the  number  of 
countries  to  which  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided as  being  a  desirable  or  effective  means 
Of  attaining  the  desired  objective. 

The  C<Mnmltte«  on  Foreign  Affairs  pointed 
out  in  its  report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966  (H.  Rept.  1651)  that  the  Foreign  A»- 
Blstance  Act  provides  •■•  •  •  the  President 
with  a  variety  of  tools  which  are  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  V&.  foreign  policy"  and  that 
"It  Is  not  to  our  advantage  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  the  purposes  or  the  countries  for 
which  these  tools  can  be  used,  the  elfect  of 
which  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  for  deal- 
ing with  situations  which  may  occur." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  assistance  to  foreign  countries  unless 
such  assistance  makes  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives.  It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress 
be  on  gtiard  against  any  tendency  on  tlie  part 
of  those  responsible  for  foreign  aid  opera- 


tions to  regard  the  extension  of  assistance 
to  additional  countries  and  the  expansion  of 
programs  already  in  exlsterce  as  being  nor- 
mal, inevitable,  or  desirable. 

To  the  extent  that  the  limitations  on  the 
number  of  countrlet  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  cause  the  Executive 
to  exercise  prudence  In  extending  or  expand- 
ing US.  assistance  to  other  countries,  they 
may  serve  a  xiseful  purpoee.  The  President 
is  given  discretion,  however,  to  exceed  these 
limits  when  he  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

Channeling  US.  as$i.';tance  through  inter- 
national prgani-ations 

The  Senate  ameadment  contained  four 
provisions  relating  to  the  channeling  of  U.S. 
economic  aid  funds  through  international 
lending  organizations  or  multilateral  pro- 
grams. The  House  fclll  did  not  Include  com- 
parable provisions. 

Two  of  these  proMslons  were  deleted  by 
the  committee  of  conference. 

Development  Loans 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  102(e))  pro- 
vided that  15  percent  of  development  loan 
funds  should  be  available  only  for  transfer 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Deveiopmant,  or  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  Under  existing  law, 
transfer  of  the  same  percentage  is  author- 
ized, but  funds  are  not  required  to  be  used 
only  for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  set-aside  of  10  percent  of  devel- 
opment loan  funds  for  such  transfers. 

Alliance  for  Progress 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  an  au- 
thorization to  tranafer  up  to  15  percent  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment,   or    the    International    Finance 


Corporation.  Such  authority  was  permissive 
and  did  not  require  the  set-aside  of  funds 
for  the  use  of  these  institutions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  this  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou5e 
recognize  the  lmp)ortance  of  the  interna- 
tional lending  agencies  and  anticipate  thai 
these  institutions  will  have  an  Increasing  ro!e 
In  promoting  the  economic  development  of 
the  less  developed  countries. 

Although  there  may  be  situations  where 
it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  transfer  foreign  assistance  funds 
to  such  agencies  for  specific  operations,  the 
House  conferees  do  not  believe  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  or  foreign  assistance 
funds  should  be  shifted  to  these  Interna- 
tional institutions. 

TJie  foreign  assistance  program  should 
exist  primarily  to  provide  tools  for  the  im- 
plementation of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  functions,  responsibilities,  and  finan- 
cial requirements  of  each  of  the  interna- 
tional lending  agencies  are  determined  in 
important  respects  by  other  considerations. 

As  such  agencies  develop  the  capability 
and  have  available  the  necessary  resources  to 
assume  increasing  responsibility  for  promot- 
ing economic  development.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  curtail  bilateial 
assistance  for  this  purpose. 

Such  shifting  of  responsibility  and  cur- 
tailment of  bilateral  assistance  should,  how- 
ever, be  accomplished  by  a  phasing  down  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program  and  an  eval- 
uation by  the  United  States  of  Its  contribu- 
tions to  each  of  the  International  lending  in- 
stitutions on  an  individual  basis  rather  than 
by  the  transfer  of  funds. 

Authorization  of  fund.'s 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senile 
amendment,  and  the  sums  agreed  to  by  L'ie 
committee  of  conference. 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  (fiscal  year  1967) 
[la  thousands] 


Pr(gram 


Dtvclopiiiciit  Loan  Fund- 

T«.'huical  coo^i«>raliun  aiifl  development  grants. 
.\nierieaii  schools  and  hospitals  abroail. 
Lixal  cumncy 

.\I!i;uKT  fur  rrogress.. 
Lo.ins 


Griiiits. 


Soutlieast  Asia  muitilatedal 
Iiiternutional  orgaiiizaUa  >£ 

UMCEF . 

8ui>portinp  asistancc: 

General 

Vietnam 


Continpency  fund 

Adniiiiistriitive  expenses: 

AID. 

State  Department. 


Total  economic. 
Military  assistance  *.., 


Total. 


and  regional  programs, 
and  programs 


House  ' 


*1,000,CX« 
231,310 

lo.asy 

1,000 
850,000 

(»700,000) 

($1,V),  000) 

(•) 

140,433 
1,000 

200.000 
550,  OCC 
150,000 


67,387 


,192,119 

917,000 


4,109,119 


Senate  •        Conforcnce  '        Difference  " 


$370,000 

IIP.  000 

iO,9S9 

1,000 

543,000 
($455,300) 

($87, 700) 

(•) 
140,  433 


668,000 
70,000 

M.340 
3,100 


$6S5,  000.  0 

210.  000.  0 

10. 9S9.  0 

1,000.0 

696, 500. 0 

(1596, 500. 0) 

($100. 000. 0) !/ 

140.  4.'«.  0 
1,0C0.0 


n-si.-i.ooci.o 

S+316,00C,0 
11-21.310.0 


H-153,  500.0 
6  +  153,  .51».0 
(H- 103, 500.0) 
(P-i-H!,'J(10.0) 
(U-.W.  000.0) 
<8-H^3i«.il) 


715,000.0 
110.000.0 

65, 813.  5 

(') 


f 


2,060,762 

•  792,  000 


2, 852,  762 


2, 625. 735. 5 

875,  COO.  0 


S-H.  000.0 

H -35, 000.0 

,':+57,n«'.0 
n-40,ooc.i) 

S+40,  OOO.  0 

n-i..';T3..'i 

f!  +  l..iT:i.  5 
S-3, 100.0 


3,  500,  735.  5 


H-506,3S3.5 
S!+5fi4,9"i.5 
H-43.  niio.o 
e+r.5. 000.0 


H-«)f>,3Sl.  .1 

S4  647, 973.  5 


'  House  bill  authoriied  the  same  amounts  for  fiscal  1967  and  ISfiS.  e xcf[  t  5  vears  in  the  case  of  the  Dcvclopnunt 
ImslO  Fund  and  the  .MBance  for  Progress,  and  eicept  $1,000,C<X>  for  excess  "lore ign  currencies  and  $1,000,000  for 
U.NICEF  for  Qscal  m"  «nly. 

'  Benate  bill  authoriied  fund?  for  fiscal  year  1907  only,  except  2  years  for  the  ,\Iliance  for  Progress. 

'  Conferees  agreed  to  SuthorizHtwn  for  tiscal  year  ie«;7  onlv,  eicipt  3  vear,<  fur  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
($750,000,000  for  fiscal  ye«rs  19f*  und  i9»}9'  and  3  jcars  for  the  Alliance  for  I'rotTtss  '$750,000,000  for  fecal  vcjrs  19(B 
and  l»m. 

«  11  =  House;  S  =  Penat«i 

»  House  bill  autlioriredu.'ie  of  pt.  I  funds  for  this  purpose  but  specified  no  an;ount;  .^enate  amendment  authr.rizfrt 
$50,000,000  of  economic  fupds  ollierwise  made  available;  coniqrecf  agreed  to  House  language  witli  inclusion  of  spccilic 
amount  of  $10,000,000  ns  «eiling. 

•  Permanem  autliorJEation  Ls  in  existing  law. 

'  Senate  amendnient  repealed  permanent  aiilhorliation  in  existing  law  and  authorized  $3,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967.     In  conference,  Fen»te  reoede<l,  leavmg  pi*nnanent  authorisation  in  law. 

'  The  .Senate  aniendiiieBt  to  H .  R.  1.57,'iO  did  not  contain  any  anthorir.atlon  for  military  assistance.  S.  3583,  however, 
which  the  Senate  adoptofi  provided  $79-J,000,000  for  this  purpose  for  liscal  year  1967. 
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other  changes  In  the  House  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  committee  of  conference  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

PABT  1 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sense  of  Congress  Concerning  Communist- 
Supported  Military  Propaganda  by  Aid-Re- 
cipient Countries  (House  Bill,  Sec.  101(a)) 
The  House  bill  amended  section  102  of  the 
act  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently   informed     concerning     aid-rec.plent 
countries    which    divert    their    economic    re- 
sources   for    military    propaganda    supported 
bv  the   Soviet   Union   or   Communist   China 
and    directed    against    other    aid-recipient 
countries  or  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  requirement 
with  the  understanding  that  such  deletion 
does  not  Indicate  any  diminution  of  the  op- 
position of  Congress  to  the  diversion  of  eco- 
nomic resources  to  finance  propaganda 
against  other  nations  receiving  assistance, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  the  Executive  that 
the  Congress  would  be  kept  fully  and  ciu'- 
rently  Informed  on  this  subject  without  a 
specific  legal  requirement  to  do  so. 

Assistance  Not  To  Be  Construed  as  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Commitment  (Sec.  101(b) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  sentence 
to  section  102  of  the  act  which  Is  the  state- 
ment of  policy.  The  new  sentence  stated 
that  the  act  or  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  the  act  or  under  the  Military  Assist- 
ance and  Sales  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
creating  a  new  commitment  or  as  affecting 
any  existing  commitment  to  use  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  defense 
of  any  foreign  coimtry. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
p;u'able  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  with  an 
amendment  that  deleted  the  reference  to  the 
Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act.  This  de- 
letion was  necessary  since  the  Senate  had 
accepted  the  single  bill  concept  which  in- 
cluded both  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. The  House  conferees  have  proceeded 
in  the  knowledge  that  such  military  com- 
mitments as  the  United  States  has  under- 
taiten  abroad  for  the  defense  of  another 
country  have  been  based  upon  treaties  and 
Other  international  agreements  apart  from 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  Inclusion 
of  the  new  sentence  will  remove  any  uncer- 
tainty that  may  exist  on  the  part  ot  others 
that  such  U  not  the  case. 

Chapter  2 — Dei-elopmcnt  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Added  criteria  for  development  loans   (sec. 
102(a)(1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
201  of  the  act  by  adding  three  criteria  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  making  development 
loans: 

(0)  The  recipient's  progress  toward  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  of  the  press,  and  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise; 

(b)  The  recipient's  steps  to  Improve  its 
climate  for  domestic  and  foreign  private  In- 
vestment through  (1)  encouragement  of 
majdmum    private    ownership    of    Industry, 

(2)  nondiscriminatory  treatment  between 
national  and  nonnational  and  between  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprises  and  products,  and 

(3)  adequate  protection  of  Industrial  prop- 
erty rights;  and 

(e)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  con- 
tribute to  self-sustaining  growth. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  com- 
parable to  the  second  of  the  Senate's  three 
new  criteria  ((b),  above)  which  simply  stated 
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that  the  President.  In  carrying  out  the  de- 
velopment loan  program,  shall  seek  to  en- 
courage each  recipient  country  to  improve 
its  climate  for  private  Investment  as  a  nec- 
essary element  in  economic  development. 

The  comrrUttee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  in  the  Senate  amendment  as  con- 
tained in  points  (o)  and  (c)  above  but 
adopted  the  broader  language  of  the  House 
in  l:eu  of  the  Senate's  statement  in  point 
(b).  It  is  their  belief  that  the  Inclusion  of 
these  new  criteria  provide  a  more  compre- 
hensive guide  in  seeking  to  achieve  progress 
in  many  areas  of  development. 

Title    II — Technical    Cooperation    and 
Development  Grant* 

Added  criteria  for  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  (sec.  lOSta)  (1)  ) 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
211  of  the  act  to  add  two  criteria  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants; 

(a)  The  recipient's  progress  toward  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  of  the  press,  and  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  Individual  freedom,  ini- 
tiative, and  private  enterprise;   and 

(b)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  con- 
tribute to  self-sustaining  growth. 

These  criteria  are  Identical  with  the  pro- 
posed development  loan  criteria  relating  to 
free  Institutions  and  self-sustaining  growth 
contained  In  section  loaiald)  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Inclusion  of  the  new  criteria  that 
were  added  to  the  development  lo.in  section, 
the  addition  of  these  new  criteria  for  tech- 
nical cooperation  reflect  more  fully  the  broad 
objectives  the  United  States  seeks  to  achieve 
through  technical  assistance  programs. 

Increasing  agricultural  production  through 
agricultural  research  (sec  103(a)(3)) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  to  section 
211  of  the  act  a  new  subsection  (  e  t .  The  new 
language  stated  that  in  developing  countries 
where  food  production  Is  not  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  population,  or  diets  are  seriously 
deficient,  high  priority  should  be  given  to 
increased  agricultural  production,  particu- 
larly through  adaptive  agriculttiral  research 
programs  based  on  cooperative  undertakings 
between  universities  and  research  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  In  the  devel- 
ofilng  countries. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  manigers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  It  reflects  the 
concern  that  a  preoccupation  of  countries 
with  Industrial  development  too  often  mini- 
mizes the  Improvement  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. It  Is  In  line  with  tiie  increased  em- 
phasis that  AID  plans  to  give  to  agriculture 
in  the  next  flscal  year.  American  land-grant 
colleges  and  unlTersltles.  under- contract  with 
AID,  have  played  a  central  role  in  the  crea- 
tion of  agricultural  training  institutions 
and  centers  for  adaptive  research  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  new  subsection  is 
consonant  with  the  new  subsection  (d)  In- 
cluded In  the  House  bUl  which  authorizes 
the  use  of  not  more  than  $10  million  of  tech- 
nical assistance  funds  or  grant  funds  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  U.S.  research  and  educational 
institutions  to  develop  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams concerned  with  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Title  in — Investment  Guaranties 

Specific  risk  guaranty  ceiling  (sec.  104  (a )  (1 ) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b) 
of  the  act  to  Increase  from  $5  to  $8  billion 
the  total  face  amount  of  specific  risk  guar- 


anty contracts  that  may  be  outstanding  at 

any  one  time. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ceiling  of  $8 
billion  contedned  in  the  House  bill  was  re- 
lated to  a  2-year  authortration.  the  managers 
on  The  part  of  the  Hou.«e  accepted  a  reduc- 
tion to  $V  billion. 

Extended    risk    guaranty    termination    date 
(sec  104(a)  (3) ) 

The  House  biU  amended  section  221  ib) 
of  the  act  to  extend  the  termination  date 
for  extended  risk  guaranty  authority  from 
June   :J0.    1967.   to  June  30.    1970. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  ter- 
mination date  to  June  30.  1968. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Agreed  to  an  extension  of  the  termination 
date  to  June  30.  1969.  Although  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  had  agreed  to  a  1-ycar 
authorization  for  foreign  assistance.  It  was 
believed  that  it  was  desirable  to  assure  eli- 
gible Investors  who  had  started  planning 
before  Juno  30,  1968.  but  were  unable  to 
Complete  their  Investments  by  that  time 
against  the  possibility  that  the  extended 
risk  guaranty  program  might  lapse. 

Increase  In  maximum  period  of  guaranty  of 
equity  Investment  (House  bill,  sec.  104(b)  ) 

The  House  bill  amended  secUon  221(c) 
of  the  act  to  increase  the  majtlmiim  period 
of  specific  risk  and  extended  risk  guaranties 
on  equity  investments  from  20  to  30  years. 

The  .Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  the  argument 
that  extension  of  guaranties  beyond  20  years 
viould  not  slgnificantJy  increase  the  incen- 
tive for  mvestment  while  lengthening  the 
exposure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  risks 
involved. 

Ceiling  on  latin  American  housing  guaranty 
authority  (sec.  104(ci  (2)  ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  222(c) 
of  the  act  to  increase  from  $400  to  $500 
million  the  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount 
of  outstanding  X^tln  American  housing 
g-aarantles,  and  to  proride  that  8350  million 
of  this  total  could  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  224(b)  (1)  (pilot  or  demon- 
stration   housing    projects). 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  increase 
the  present  $400  million  ceiling  on  issuing 
authority  but  required  that  at  least  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  additional  J150  million  In  Issuing 
authority  provided  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  could  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
section  224(b)  (1). 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
spilt  the  difference  between  the  ceilings  on 
Latin  American  housing  guaranties  and  ac- 
cepted a  figure  of  $450  million.  The  House 
figure  of  $350  million  eao-marked  for  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  was  reduced  to 
$300  mUlion. 

Latin  American  housing  guaranty  termina- 
tion date   (sec.  104(c)(3i) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  222(c)  of 
the  act  to  extend  the  termination  date  for 
Latin  American  housing  projects  guaranty 
authority  from  June  30.  1967  to  June  30, 
1970. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
termination  date  to  June  30,  1968. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
termination  date  of  June  30,  1969.  The 
provision  In  the  House  bill  had  been  related 
to  a  2-year  authorization  for  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  but  It  was  felt  that  the 
termination  date  should  be  extended  for  2 
years  beyond  the  autharl*ation  provided  for 
the  rest  of  the  program  in  order  to  assure 
those  eligible  Investors  who  had  started 
planning  before  June  30,  1968,  but  were  un- 
able to  complete  their  investments  by  that 
time   against   the   possibility   that   the   Latin 
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American  housing  guaranty  program  might 
lapse. 

Title  VI — ^Alliance  for  Progress 

Adding  criteria  for  Alliance  for  Progress  as- 
sistance (sec.  105(a)(1)) 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
251  (b)  al  the  act  to  add  four  criteria  to  be 
taken  into  account  In  furnishing  assistance 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 

(a)  The  recipient's  progress  toward 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  of  the  press,  and  recognition 
of  the  Importance  of  Individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise; 

(b)  The  recipient's  steps  to  Improve  Its 
climate  for  domestic  and  foreign  private  in- 
vestment through  (1)  encouragement  of 
maximum  private  ownership  of  Industry;  (3) 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  between  na- 
tional and  nonnational  and  between  publl: 
and  private  enterprises  and  products;  and 
(3)  adequate  protection  of  industrial  prop- 
erty rights; 

(c)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  con- 
tribute to  self-sustaining  growth;  and 

(d)  The  extent  to  which  the  activity  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  and  political 
Integration  of  Latin  America. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  251(b)  to 
add  a  provision  comparable  to  the  Senate 
version's  private  Investment  criterion  (b, 
above)  which  requires  the  President,  in 
carrying  out  the  Alliance  for  Progress  title, 
to  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country 
to  Improve  its  climate  for  private  investment 
as  a  necessary  element  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  three  criteria  (a,  b.  c  above)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  policy  state- 
ment In  the  House  bill  were  Identical  with 
the  development  loan  criteria  and  policy 
statement  in  section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  section  102(a)  of  the 
House  bin. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  In  the  Senate  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  points  (a)  and  (c)  above  but 
adopted  the  broader  language  of  the  House 
In  lieu  of  the  Senate  statement  in  point  (b) . 
This  action  was  consistent  with  that  taken 
regarding  the  new  criteria  for  the  develop- 
ment loan  program.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  also  accepted  the  Senate 
language  contained  in  point  (d)  above.  Such 
language  will  make  clear  the  Importance  of 
Increased  economic  and  political  Integration 
among  the  American  Republics  In  furthering 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Alliance  loans  consistent  with  CIAP  findings 

and  recommendations   (sec.  105(a)(2)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section (h)  to  section  251  of  the  act  requir- 
ing that  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  be  made 
only  to  support  national  economic  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) . 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment. 
The  original  Senate  language  was  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  CIAP  approves  or 
disapproves  the  national  economic  plans  of 
Latin  American  countries.  Such  Is  not  the 
case.  CIAP  confines  its  functions  to  an  an- 
nual review  of  country  programs  during 
which  It  makes  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  and  for  implementation  of 
development  plans.  The  language  accepted 
by  the  committee  of  conference  reflects  more 
accurately  the  role  performed  by  CIAP  in 
dealing  with  national  plans. 

Title  vm — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 

Regional  Programs 

Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional 

programs  (sec.  106) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  title  VIII  to 

the  act  which  provided  for  the  use  of  funds 

(other   than    Alliance    for    Progress    funds) 

otherwise  available  under  part  I  of  the  act 


for  southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional 
programa.  The  Senate  amendment  also  in- 
cluded this  new  title  Hut  prov'ded  for  the  use 
of  not  more  than  $50  mllUon  In  fiscal  year 
1967  of  the  funds  otherwise  made  available 
under  the  act  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
title. 

The  committee  of  oonference  accepted  the 
House  language  but  Included  a  celling  of 
$10  million  on  the  funds  otherwise  available 
in  part  I  of  the  act  (except  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds)  that  tnay  be  used  under  the 
new  title.  The  Executive  did  not  request 
an  appropriation  for  this  title  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  funds  that  may  be  used  under 
the  language  agreed  Upon  by  the  committee 
of  conference  are  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation.  The  amount  Is  sufficient  to 
permit  planning  and  modest  programs  In 
this  pioneer  venture.  Anything  beyond 
that  would  require  further  Justification  and 
congressional  action.  [ 

Chapter   3 — Internatitnal  organitations  and 
programs 

Restriction  on  Aid  f«r  Pale.stine  Liberation 
Organization  Members  (sec.  107(C)  ) 

The  House  bill  amanded  section  301(c)  of 
the  act  to  provide  thsit  no  contribution  shall 
be  made  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  lUNBWA)  unless  UNRWA 
takes  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no 
part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  is  used  to 
furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee  "receiving 
training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization." 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the  House 
language  with  two  amendments: 

First,  the  word  "Army"  was  substituted 
for  the  word  "Organisation"  since  it  Is  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army  that  Is  a  para- 
military group  whose  professed  aim  Is  to  se- 
cure Arab  rights  in  Palestine  by  force. 

Second,  the  word  "military"  was  inserted 
before  training  to  indicate  the  particular 
type  of  activity  to  wttich  the  amendment  Is 
applicable. 

Contributions  to  United  Nations  programs 
contrary  to  U.S.  foreign  policies  (House 
bill  sec.  107(d)  ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  301  of  the 
act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  requir- 
ing the  President  to  eeek  to  assure  that  no 
U.S.  contribution  to  $ny  United  Nations  ac- 
tivity shall  be  used  for  activities  contrary- to 
the  policies  of  the  Uaited  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded.  The  committee  of  conference  ac- 
cepted another  Hou«e  amendment  dealing 
with  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram that  seeks  to  a$sure  that  no  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  that  progj-am  Is  used  for  projects 
in  Castro  Cuba.  Ths  Senate  conferees  were 
not  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  that  ap- 
plied to  a  wide  rangf  of  programs  and  the 
implications  of  whlclj  could  not  be  foreseen. 
Indus  Ba.sln  loan  authorization  (House  bill 
sec.  107(e) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  302  of  the 
act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $51.- 
220.000  for  dollar  repayable  loans  for  Indus 
Basin  development  lor  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Senate  amendihent  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise 
receded  in  view  of  tl^e  fact  that  all  author- 
izations in  the  bill  except  for  development 
loans  and  the  Allianct  for  Progress  were  lim- 
ited to  fiscal  year  \9&1. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Budgeting   of    Vietnain    Counterpart    Funds 

(sec.  108(b)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  402  of  the 
act  to  require  that  cojunterpart  funds  accru- 


ing from  commodities  provided  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  under  the  supporting 
assistance  program  should  not  be  budgeted 
by  that  government  for  economic  assistance 
without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  accepted  Insertion  in  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  of  the  vi'ords  'ar- 
rangements shall  be  made  to  assure  that"  In 
order  to  make  clear  that  the  mandate  of  the 
amendment  Is  directed  to  the  Axecutive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  tift  United 
States  rather  than  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam,  an  Independent  foreign  sovereign. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
Deletion  of  Reference  to  1966  Supplemental 

Contingency  Funds   (Senate  Amendments 

Sec.  109(a)  (2) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
451  of  the  act  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
contingency  funds  appropriated  under  the 
fiscal  year  1966  Supplemental  Foreign  As- 
sistance Authorization  Act  not  be  used  to 
provide  assistance  to  any  country  permitting 
ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  carry 
cargo  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  unless  the 
President  determined  and  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  withholding  such  assistance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  deletion  of  this  provision  which 
became  obsolete  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 

A  comprehensive  provision  denying  assist- 
ance to  nations  permitting  ships  or  aircraft 
to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  was  Included  in 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  appears  in  section  301  (hj  (4)  of 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

Chapter   6 — As-iistance    to   nonindustriaUicd 
countries 

As.sistance   for   Population    Control    (Senate 
Amendment  Sec.  110) 

The  Sei^ate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 462  to  the  act  which  explicitly  author- 
izes the  use  of  economic  assistance  funds, 
upon  the  request  of  a  recipient  country,  to 
furnish  technical  and  other  assistance  fur 
the  control  of  population  growth. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded.  The  committee  of  conference 
recognized  that  the  act  now  provides  suffi- 
cient authority  for  AID  to  carry  out  tech- 
nical assistance  and  other  activities  in  the 
field  of  population  control. 

Chapter  7 — Joint  commissions  on   rural 
development 

Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Development 
(Sec.  110) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  chap- 
ter 7  t-o  part  I  expressly  authorizing  the 
President  to  conclude  agreements  with  less 
developed  countries  for  the  establishment 
of  Joint  commissions  on  rvu'al  deveIopm(?ut 
A  commission  would  be  composed  of  at  least 
one  U.S.  citizen  and  one  or  more  citizens  of 
the  participating  country,  with  the  latter  to 
constitute  a  majority.  Where  feasible,  mem- 
bers from  the  participating  country  would 
be  so  selected  as  to  provide  tenure  and  con- 
tinuity in  office.  A  commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  programs  for  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas,  Including  appropriate  re- 
.=;earch,  training,  and  other  activities.  Up  to 
10  percent  of  technical  cooperation  funds 
coxild  be  used  to  carry  out  the  new  chapter. 
The  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the  chap- 
ter would  not  be  construed  as  an  express  or 
implied  assumption  by  the  United  States  of 
any  responsibility  for  making  further  con- 
tributions for  such  purpose. 


The  House  bUl  contained  no  comparable 

nrovlslon.  ^^     ^^ 

-me  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  SenaU  amendment.  They 
were  aware  of  Uie  Biicceas  of  this  approach 
in  Taiwan  and  the  efitorta  that  have  been 
made  elsewhere  to  use  the  Joint  commission. 
It  Is  thetr  expectation  that  a  clear  endorse- 
ment by  the  Congress  on  this  subject  will 
serve  to  attract  attention  and  to  revive  In- 
terest among  those  countries  that  could 
moet  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  commission. 

PART  in 


Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
Use  of  U.S.  F»rlvat«  Enterprise  Contracts 

(Sec.  301(a) (3)  ) 
The  House  bill  amended  section  601  of  the. 
act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (8)  requiring 
that  U.S.  private  enterprise  be  hired  on  a 
cosl-plus-incentlve-fee  contract  basis  to 
carry  out  projects  and  programs  where 
direct  private  Investment  was  not  readily 
encouraged.  It  further  provided  that  equity 
ownership  in  projects  and  programs  should 
be  transferred  to  private  investors  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognized  the  merit  of  the  argument  that 
the  House  language  might  be  too  restrictive 
in  such  fields  as  education  and  health  where 
ihe  services  of  the  private  enterprise  con- 
tractors might  not  be  available  and  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer  to  private 
Investors  equity  ownership  In  a  school  sys- 
tem or  a  hospital. 

Tliey,  therefore,  accepted  an  amendment 
inserting  the  words  "wherever  practicable" 
and    "where     appropriate"     In     the     House 
provision. 
Procurement   of   "Surplus"   Agricultural 

Commodities  (Sec.  301  (b)  ( 1)  ) 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
604(c)  of  the  act  to  make  a  technical  change 
in  the  restriction  on  offshore  procurement 
of  grant  agricultural  commodities  by  apply- 
ing the  restriction  to  "any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  product  Uiereof  available  for  dls- 
tribution  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Development  Act  of  1954,  as  amended' 
rather  than  to  "any  surplus  agricultural 
commodity." 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  requirement  contained  in 
existing  law  that  procurement  of  agricultural 
commodities  be  made  "only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
emergency  requirements  of  recipients  under 
this  act"  remained  unchanged. 
Restriction  on  Offshore  Procurement  of  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  (Sec.  301  (b)  (2) ) 
The  Senate  amended  section  604  of  the 
act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  which 
prohibited  offshore  procurement  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  when  the  domestic 
price  is   below    parity. 

The  Hovtse  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

It  Is  recognized  that  agricultural  commodi- 
ties will  have  to  be  procured  outside  the 
United  States  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. When  such  procurement  does  occur 
it  should  be  managed  so  as  not  to  depress  or 
adversely  affect  U.S.  fsirm  prices. 
Use  of  Excess  Foreign  Currencies  for  Pamlly 
Planning  (Sec.  301  (e)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  to  section  612  of  the  act  to  make 
explicit    the    availability    of    excess    foreign 


cnrrencles  for  Toluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams In  countries  requesting  such  assist- 
ance. No  program  to  to  be  aealsted  unless  the 
recipient  country  takes  reasonable  precau- 
tions In  administering  the  program  to  in- 
sure that  persons  receiving  assistance  destre 
it.  Up  to  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
excess  foreign  currencies  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose  In  any  one  year  without  appro- 
priation. Voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
gram Is  defined  to  include  the  manufacture 
of  medical  suppUes,  and  the  dlsseminaUon 
of  family  planning  information,  medical  as- 
sistance and  supplies  to  Uidlvlduals  who  de- 
sire such  assistance. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotxse 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  deleted  the  provision  in 
the  Senate  version  that  waived  the  require- 
ments of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1953. 
Reports  on  Uuvouchered  Funds  iScc  301(g) ) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  to  section 
614(c)  of  the  act,  a  requirement  that  the 
President  report  prompUy  and  fully  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  ForelEn  Rela- 
tions concerning  each  use  of  funds  under 
that  section. 

The  House  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment.  Section 
614(C)  authorizes  the  President  to  u.se 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $50  million  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  on  an  unvouchered  basis  when 
he  certifies  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify 
the  nature  of  the  use  ol  such  funds.  The 
amendment  will  require  a  limited  disclo- 
sure of  the  use  of  unvouchered  funds. 
Participation  In  international  conferences 
planning  subversion  (see.  30Hh)(l)) 
The  House  bill  amended  section  620(1)  of 
Uie  act  to  prohibit  assistance,  including  as- 
sistance under  Public  Law  480.  to  any  coun- 
try which  the  President  finds  is  participat- 
ing officially  in  any  International  conference 
to  plan  activities  involving  Insurrection  or 
subversion  directed  against  the  United  States 
or  recipients  of  U.S.  aid. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment.  The  purpose 
of  the  amended  language  is  to  make  clear 
'.hat  the  appUcatlon  of  this  provision  Is 
limited  to  a  country  that  has  official  repre- 
sentation at  an  international  conference 
when  that  representation  includes  the  plan- 
ning of  activities  Involving  Insurrection  or 
subversion  directed  against  the  United  States 
or  a  recipient  of  U.S.  assistance. 
Approval  of  Congress  lor  assistance  exceed- 
ing $100  million  (sec.  301(h)(2)) 
The  House  bill  amended  section  820 (k)  of 
the  act  to  require  express  congressional  ap- 
proval ol  any  assistance  under  the  act  fur- 
nished "to  any  country  for  construction  of 
any  productive  enterprise,  or  for  carrying 
out  any  program"  where  the  aggregate  value 
of  assistance  exceeds  $100  million. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
e20(k)  to  require  express  congressional  ap- 
proval Of  (a)  any  economic  assistance  under 
the  act  furnished  "to  any  country  for  con- 
struction of  any  productive  enterprise"  where 
the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  exceeds 
$100  mllUon,  and  (b)  any  military  assist- 
ance "to  any  country  for  carrying  out  any 
program"  when  the  aggregate  value  of  assist- 
ance exceeds  $100  million. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Uouee  language  with  two  amendment*. 
First,  the  words  "or  for  carrying  out  any 
program"   as  they  pertain  to  assistance  for 


a  prodtietlTe  enterprlae  were  deleted.  ThU 
remoTeB  my  ■mWguity  as  to  whetber  Buch 
words  relate  to  Indlridual  projects,  tc  a  series 
of  related  loans,  or  to  AID  country  programa. 
Second,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hcnue  accepted  a  modlftcation  ol  Mat  S«aate 
restriction  on  military  assistance  which  re- 
tained the  $100  million  UmitaUon  whUe 
making  clear  tJiat  countries  recelTlng  military 
assistance  aggregating  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion would  not  have  to  be  identified  by  name 
in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  limitations 
contained  in  this  section  apply  only  to  as- 
sistance provided  under  the  authority  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Arbitration  of  Indebtedness  to  United  States 
Citizens  (Senate  Amendment  Sec.  201(1)) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 620(p)  to  the  Act  prohibiting  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  under  the  Act  to  any 
countrv  whose  government  ac  an  agency  or 
subdivision  thereof  fails  within  six  months 
after  request  to  consent  to  arbitration  under 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  of  any  claim  against  it  by  any 
U.S.  ciUzen.  or  any  entity,  50';^  or  more 
beneficially  owned  by  U.S.  citizens.  The  new 
.section  would  take  effect  when  the  Conven- 
tion entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United   States. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

Although  the  Senate  receded  with  respect 
to  this  provision,  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence was  impressed  with  the  argument  that 
a  United  SUtes  firm  had  been  badly  treated 
by  the  Oovernment  of  Iran.     Although  the 
United   States   firm   has   not  exhatreted   the 
legal   remedies  available  to  It,  so  that   the 
termination  of  assistance  to  Iran  Is  not  yet 
mandatory  under  the  term*  of  sections  620 
(c)  or  (e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the 
experience  of  this  firm  casts  doubt  on  the  in- 
terest   of    the    Government    of   Iran    in   en- 
couraging private  enterprise  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  efforts  being  made  in  that 
country  to  promote  economic  development. 
Prohibition  against  relieving  loan  recipients 
of  liability    (sec.   301(h)(5)) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 620(t)    to  the  act  prohibiting  reUef  of 
any  loan  recipient  from  llabiUty  for  the  re- 
payment  of    any    part   of    the    principal    or 
interest  on  a  loan  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  act. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepts! the  Senate  amendment.  The  effect  of 
the  new  language  U  to  prevent  the  conver- 
sion of  AID  loans  to  grants.  It  would  not 
prevent  AID  from  renegotiating  any  out- 
standing loan. 

Prohibition  on  assistance  to  countries  <J 
months  in  default  on  AID  loans  (sec 
301(h) (5»  I 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  Bec- 
tion  620 (s)  to  the  act  which  prohibits  the 
furnishing  of  any  assistance  under  the  act 
to  any  country  in  default  In  excess  of  fl  cal- 
endar months  on  an  AID  loan  made  to  that 
countrv.  unless  the  country  meeU  its  obllga- 
Uons  tinder  the  loan  or  the  President  deter- 
mine* and  repcH-ts  to  the  Congress  that  such 
assistance  is  essential  to  the  national 
Interest. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  pert  of  the  Hous* 
accepted  the  Senate  lahguage  with  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  P»re«ldent  to  waive  the 
prohibition  on  aalstance  when  be  determines 
It  IB  ■in"  the  national  Into-eM. 
Treasury  Department  reports  on  repayment 
stattu  of  AID  loana  (eec.  30a(C|) 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
634  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
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(t)  requiring  that  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treaa- 
ury  transmit  to  the  Congreu  semiannual  re- 
ports on  loans  made  und«-  the  act  for  which 
any  part  of  the  principal  or  Interest  remains 
unpaid. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  oT  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  is  the  custodian  of  all  public 
funds.  Therefore  It  should  have  primary 
responsibility  for  repKjrtlng  on  these  trans- 
actions. 

Thomas   E.   Morgan, 

Edna  P.  Kelly, 

Watne  L.  Hats, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Petkr  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with.  The  report  Is 
printed  In  the  Record  this  morning.  I 
am  sure  the  Members  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  do  not  point  with  pride  to 
this  conference  report.  We  have  had  a 
long  and  difQcult  conference,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  House  to  make 
some  concessions. 

We  went  to  conference  facing  a  sit- 
uation where  there  were  not  only  im- 
portant differences  in  the  two  bills  before 
us,  but  where  there  were  basic  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  on  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

After  long  negotiations;  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out  compromises  with  re- 
spect to  the  legislation,  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  disagreement  on  fundamental 
Issues  of  policy  still  remains. 

Although  the  House  has  had  to  make 
concessions,  we  have  been  able  to  get 
something  In  return. 

The  Senate  had  passed  two  foreign  aid 
bills:  one  dealing  with  economic  assist- 
ance and  the  other  with  military  aid. 
The  House  included  both  economic  and 
military  assistance  in  a  single  bill — H.R. 
15750.  The  Senate  accepted  a  single  bill 
including  both  economic  and  military 
aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  had  pro- 
vided authorizations  of  fimds  for  2  fiscal 
years,  except  for  development  loans  and 
fimds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
were  authorized  for  5  years.  The  Senate 
had  limited  all  authorizations  to  1  year, 
except  for  a  2  year  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  1-year  authorization  across 
the  board,  except  for  3-year  authoriza- 
tions for  development  loans  and  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Senate  had  placed  limits  on  the 
number  of  countries  to  which  foreign 
assistance  could  be  given:  10  to  receive 
develoiMnent  loans;  40  to  receive  tech- 
nical assistance;  10  to  receive  suK>ort- 


Ing  assistance;  and  40  to  receive  mili- 
tary aid. 

In  the  case  of  development  loans  and 
supporting  assistance,  the  only  way  the 
President  could  increase  the  number  of 
countries  to  which  aid  might  be  given 
was  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign 
Affairs  expressed  by  a  formal  resolution 
of  these  committees. 

The  House  conferees  do  not  believe 
that  there  should  lie  limits  on  the  num- 
ber of  countries  to  which  aid  may  be 
Liven  establislied  by  law.  We  are  in 
favor  of  phasing  out  forclBn  aid  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  fcut  we  regard  foreiern 
assistance  as  an  eesential  tool  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Preeident  should  be  able 
to  make  aid  available  on  very  short  no- 
tice to  meet  unforeseen  developments. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  llmitationB  on  the  number  of 
countries  to  receive  assistance,  but  the 
conferees  agreed  to  give  the  President 
discretion  to  Increase  the  number  of 
countries  when  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  after  giving  30  days 
notice  to  the  Congress. 

We  accepted  a  limitation  providing 
that  military  assistance  can  be  given  to 
only  40  countries  wben  we  were  informed 
by  the  executive  branch  that  they  had  no 
objection  to  such  a  limitation. 

Another  major  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  has  to  do  with  pro- 
viding assistance  through  international 
lending  agencies.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  requirement  that  15 
percent  of  development  loan  funds  had  to 
be  used  by  the  World  Bank  or  other  inter- 
national lending  agencies. 

There  has  been  e,  provision  in  exist- 
ing law  for  several  years  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  up  to  1$  percent  of  develop- 
ment loan  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  this 
authority  has  been  discretionai-j*  and  has 
never  been  used. 

After  long  debate^  the  House  conferees 
accepted  a  10  percent  set  aside  of  devel- 
opment loan  funds  for  international 
lending  agencies.  We  also  accepted  a 
discretionary  provision  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  up  to  15  percent  of  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  or  other  international 
lending  agencies. 

The  House  conferees  are  not  opposed  to 
the  international  lending  organizations 
and  expect  that  they  will  become  bigger 
and  l)etter  over  the  years.  We  believe, 
however,  that  these  organizations  should 
obtain  their  fund$  after  having  their 
programs  and  their  requirements  pre- 
sented to  the  Congtess  on  an  Individual 
basis.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  proper 
to  finance  such  lastltutions  by  voting 
money  for  foreign  aid  and  then  having 
foreign  aid  money  transferred  to  these 
International  orgardzations  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  we  are 
not  proud  of  this  conference  report,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  we  got  the  best 
agreement  it  was  i>osslble  to  get.  I  do 
not  believe  that  if  we  continued  to  negoti- 
ate for  another  motith,  we  would  be  any 
more  successful  In  defending  the  Fouse 
bill,  and  I  urge  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference report. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  is  unduly  apologetic 
about  the  role  he  personally  played  in 
obtaining  this  conference  report.  It  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  he  would 
have  us  believe  from  his  statement.  He 
contributed  greatly  to  the  result.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  and  the  other  con- 
ferees. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  that  tlie  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered and  which  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  was  kind  enough  to  accept  to  the 
bill,  was  accepted  by  the  conference. 
This  will  prevent  assistance  from  being 
granted  to  countries  where  Public  Law 
480  sales  are  made,  unless  those  coun- 
tries agree  to  use  accumulated  foreign 
currencies  before  they  use  newly  appro- 
priated dollars  for  tlais  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  going  to  be  a  very  produc- 
tive and  constructive  provision.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  helping  put  it  acro.ss. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  told  the  gentle- 
man during  the  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  his 
amendment.  I  strongly  suppoited  it  in 
conference. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jei-sey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  that  the  conferees 
on  this  foreign  aid  program  cannot  i>oint 
with  pride  at  the  result  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  should  like  merely  to 
commend  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  very  significant 
role  he  played  during  the  conference. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  success  of  liis 
efforts,  this  conference  report  might 
have  been  far  less  successful  than  it  is. 

Pei'haps  the  only  comment  I  should 
care  to  make  in  regard  to  a  provision 
which  I  consider  an  objectionable  prin- 
ciple is  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  countries  which  can  re- 
ceive aid.  I  feel  there  Is  no  justification 
for  this  way  of  trying  to  control  a  for- 
eig^aid  program.  Even  though  there  Is 
an'rStape  clause  which  will  enable  the 
President  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
countries  if  he  considers  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  I  believe  this  Is  an  unde- 
sirable way  to  act,  and  an  indication  we 
are  perhaps  not  in  full  control  of  better 
ways  of  controlling  this  program,  so  tliat 
we  have  to  accept  this. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  chairman.  I  believe 
he  has  been  unduly  modest.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  having 
done  an  outstanding  job. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that 
everyone  understands  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous difference  of  opinion  between 
the  positions  of  the  two  bodies.  Lesser 
persons  might  not  have  arrived  at  a  con- 
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ference  report  which  is  as  good  as  this 
one  I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
and  the  conference  for  having  brought 
this  report  back  and  having  resolved 
these  basic  differences. 

I  have  a  question  I  should  like  the 
chaiiinan  of  the  committee  concerning 
the  language  on  page  5,  dealing  with 
section  105 (a^  <2> .  It  puts  in  a  new  sub- 
section dealing  with  the  Alllance-for- 
Progress  loans  which  it  says  will  be  made 
only  for  projects  and  programs  consist- 
ent with  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  its  annual 
review.  As  the  chairman  knows,  there 
are  some  countries  which  are  not  part  of 
the  GAS  and  which  receive  loans  under 
the  Alliance,  for  example,  Jamaica. 
CIAP  does  not  conduct  any  annual  re- 
view of  their  development  activities.  Am 
I  correct  in  assuming  the  language  set 
forth  in  the  conference  report  concern- 
ing section  105(aj(2)  would  not  apply 
in  those  cases? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  correct.  CIAP 
is  part  of  the  OAS  and  it  only  reviews 
plans  of  OAS  members.  If  a  country's 
development  activities  are  not  reviewed 
by  CIAP  because  a  country  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  OAS,  then  I  do  not  consider 
that  section  105 fax 2)  means  we  cannot 
make  a  loan  to  that  country.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  distortion  of  the  purpose  of 
the  provision. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  heard  the 
comparisons  of  the  total  money  figures, 
that  is,  the  comparisons  as  between  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House,  the  bill  that 
pa.ssed  the  Senate,  and  the  figure  arrived 
at  in  conference.  Would  the  gentleman 
for  the  Record  include  those  figures? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Yes,  I  would.     The 
House  bill  passed  a  total  of  $4,109,119,000 
for  this  fiscal  year. 
Mr,  GROSS.     $4,109  million? 
Mr.  MORGAN.     $4,109  million.' 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  And  the  Senate  fi':;uie 
was  $2,852,762,000,  The  compromise 
figure  is  $3,500,735,500. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now,  with  respect  to  interest  rates,  do 
I  understand  the  interest  rates  for  tliat 
are  2' 2  percent? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  interest  rates 
were  left  exactly  as  they  are  in  existing 
law. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ap- 
plaud the  conference  committee  on  that 
subject  when  interest  rates  are  going  sky 
high.  Are  we  now  to  continue  loaning 
money  to  foreign  countries  at  21,2  percent 
interest? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  went  to  the  con- 
ference defending  the  House  position  on 
this  matter.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
House  bill  relating  to  interest  rates.    I 
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am  here  today  to  report  that  we  have 
won  a  victory  for  the  House  position. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire, 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  you.  be- 
cause I  am  concerned,  is  this  conference 
report  that  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  on  in  a  few  moments  result  in  crip- 
pling the  foreign  aid  program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  do  not  think  so, 
I  think  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  was 
better  than  the  bill  that  we  bring  back 
from  conference.  The  Executive  will 
have  to  make  substantial  revisions  of  its 
program  for  next  year  and  time  will  tell 
how  serious  these  changes  may  turn  out 
to  be. 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  The  reason  why  I 
ask  that  question  is,  l)ecause  the  Repub- 
lican motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions— which  is  really  an  amendment — 
was  referred  to  the  next  day  by  the  New- 
York  Times  as  a  crippling  amendment. 
The  gentleman  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  they  have  a  high 
esteem  for  his  wisdom,  so  I  am  glad  to 
hear  him  say  this  conference  is  not  crip- 
pling. As  I  understand  this  conference 
report,  you  are  coming  back  from  the 
Senate  with  far  less  than  you  would  have 
left  the  House  with  had  our  motion  t-o 
recommit  prevailed.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  coming  back  to  the  House  with  less 
than  the  authorization  that  was  provided 
in  the  motion  to  recommit.  If  my 
memoiT  is  correct  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit limited  all  authorizations  to  1  year 
except  for  development  loans  and  the  Al- 
llmice  for  Progress,  which  were  5  years 
and  provided  a  cut  of  $250  million  in  the 
development  loaii  fund, 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peiuisylvania  because  the 
gejitleman  has  proved  rather  conclu- 
sively that  our  amendment  was  not  a 
crippling  amendment  as  so  mifairly  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  on  July 
15,  1966.  I  discussed  this  in  the  Record 
on  July  20,  1966— page  16324.  I  keenly 
regret  the  reporting  of  activities  here 
cannot  be  more  accurate  and  fair  than 
they  sometimes  are. 

Mr.  MORGAN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire, 

Mrs-  KELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  H,R,  15750.  which 
is  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 
I  pay  tribute  to  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Dr  Morgan,  for 
his  patience  and  leadership  in  returning 
to  the  House.  H.R.  15750,  which  includes 
so  many  features  of  the  House  bill. 

But  I  am  disappointed  in  many  of  the 
provisions  :)f  the  conference  report  but  I 
fully  support  this  compromise  as  it  is  the 
clioice  of  the  majority  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  numerous  and  important 
differences.    Ma:iy  of  these  differences 


reflected  a  divergence  between  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in 
their  concepts  of  the  objectives  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  of  the  relation 
of  foreign  aid  to  the  implementation  of 
US.  foreign  policy. 

Although  the  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  compromise  language  with  re- 
spect to  major  differences,  the  confer- 
ence report  does  not  reflect  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  basic  positions  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  conferees  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  administration  of  foreign  aid 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
language  relating  to  military  assistance 
because  the  Senate  had  passed  a  separ- 
ate bill.  S.  3583,  dealing  with  this  matter. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
relating  to  military  assistance  had  been 
included  in  S.  3583  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  were  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  after  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  au- 
thorizations for  a  single  fiscal  year  in- 
stead of  the  2-year  authorizations  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill. 

The  House  bill  authorized  $917  million 
for  military  assistance.  There  was  no 
authorization  for  military  assistance  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  figure  of  $875  million  and  to 
a  requirement  that  miUtary  assistance 
shall  not  be  furnished,  other  than  for 
training  in  the  United  States,  to  more 
than  40  countries  in  any  fiscal  year. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  limitation  that  military  assist- 
ance and  sales — other  than  training — to 
the  American  Republics  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $85  million. 

The  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to  dis- 
courage the  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Repubhcs  from  diverting  their  lim- 
ited resources  from  programs  of  economic 
and  social  development  to  building  mili- 
tary establishments  larger  than  neces- 
sary to  maintain  internal  security  and 
defend  against  border  incursions. 

Should  this  limitation  prove  to  be 
either  too  restrictive  or  fail  to  accom- 
plish its  objective  because  of  procure- 
ment from  non-U.S.  sources,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  are  pre- 
pared to  initiate  appropriate  remedial 
action. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
an  authorization  for  3  years  for  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  and  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  for  1  year  only  with 
respect  to  other  authorizations  of  funds 
and  those  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
which  had  authorized  operations  for  a 
2-year  period. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  the  limitation  of  de- 
velopment loans  to  10  countries  and  of 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants  to  40  countries  after  getting 
agreement  that  the  President  could  pro- 
vide as.sistance  to  any  additional  country 
30  days  after  submitting  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a  report 
stating  that  assistance  to  such  country 
is  in  the  national  interest  and  giving  his 
i-easons. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
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coimtries  to  receive  supporting  as- 
sistance of  13  rather  than  10  as  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  amendment,  to- 
gether with  the  requirement  for  a  Presi- 
dential determination  and  notification 
to  the  Congress  as  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
also  accepted  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  countries  to  which  military  assistance 
could  be  provided  to  40  after  being  in- 
formed that  the  executive  branch  did 
not  oppose  such  a  limitation. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  that  coun- 
tries receiving  U.S.  aid  as  participants  in 
programs  or  projects  organized  or  ad- 
ministered by  international  organiza- 
tions or  carried  on  on  behalf  of  or  jointly 
by  a  group  of  nations  are  not  to  be  In- 
cluded in  determining  the  number  of 
countries  subject  to  the  various  limita- 
tions on  the  number  of  countries  to 
wiilch  assistance  may  be  provided. 

Although  the  House  conferees  share 
with  the  Senate  a  desire  to  reduce  for- 
eign aid  expenditures  and  to  curtail  the 
magnitude  and  scope  of  foreign  aid 
operations,  they  do  not  regard  the  limit- 
ing by  law  of  the  number  of  coimtries  to 
which  assistance  may  be  provided  as  be- 
ing a  desirable  or  effective  means  of 
attaining  the  desired  objective. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  unless  such  assistance  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  attain- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  It 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  be  on 
guard  against  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  foreign  aid 
operations  to  regard  the  extension  of  as- 
sistance to  additional  countries  and  the 
expansion  of  programs  already  in  ex- 
istence as  being  normal,  inevitable,  or 
desirable. 

To  the  extent  that  the  limitations  on 
the  number  of  countries  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  of  conference  cause  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  exercise  prudence  in  extending 
or  expanding  U.S.  assistance  to  other 
countries,  they  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. The  President  is  given  discretion, 
however,  to  exceed  these  limits  when  he 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so. 

The  Senate  amendment — section  102 
(e) — provided  that  15  percent  of  devel- 
opment loan  funds  should  be  available 
only  for  transfer  to  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  Under  existing  law,  trans- 
fer of  the  same  percentage  Is  authorized. 
but  funds  are  not  required  to  be  used 
only  for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  a  set-aside  of  10  percent 
of  development  loan  funds  for  such 
transfers. 

Although  there  may  be  situations 
where  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  transfer  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  to  such  agencies  for  specific 
operations,  the  House  conferees  do  not 
believe  that  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  foreig^n  assistance  pro- 
gram or  foreign  assistance  funds  should 


be  shifted  to  these  international  insti- 
tutions. 

I  have  consistently  initiated  and  sup- 
ported the  necessity  under  the  foreign 
assistance  program  to  permit  home  build- 
ing. It  has  been  the  Kelly  amendment 
to  grant  this  guarantee  for  building  of 
homes  especially  in  Latin  America.  The 
committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a  ceil- 
ing of  Latin  American  housing  guaran- 
tees for  a  figure  of  S450  million  and 
agreed  to  a  determination  date  of  June 
30. 1969. 

I  am  so  happy  that  this  Kelly  amend- 
ment has  been  extended  as  I  believe  the 
all  important  issue  of  a  civilization  is  the 
home. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKEB  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MacdonaldK  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  on 
page  19  appear  the  differences  between 
the  two  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  at  this  point 
that  if  everyone  would  procure  that  doc- 
ument it  would  be  most  helpful  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  decision  on  this  and,  Mr.  Si>eaker. 
I  urge  everyone  to  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report  and  give  it  our  utter  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
performed  a  beautiful  and  patient  job  in 
bringing  back  to  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  very  best  possible  bill  that 
he  could,  and  a  bUl  which  does  not  crip- 
ple the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Ycwk. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too,  would  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  in  the  well  for  his 
leadership,  both  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  conferance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  plan 
for  the  longer  authorization  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  thjs  program  and,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  a  plan  Which  the  other  coun- 
tries encompassed  under  the  provision  of 
the  bill  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
move  in  that  direction.  This  movement 
commenced  initially  imder  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  interest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Macdonald).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Niew  York. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  w  ell 
knows,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  some 
of  these  coimtries  undertaking  major  fis- 
cal monetary  reforms,  unless  there  is 
some  basis  for  such  plans  and  authoriza- 
tions, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morca.n] 
whether  there  was  any  progress  at  all 
with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  foreign 
currencies,  notably  in  the  countrj-  of 
India,  where  they  are  continuing  to 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan]  was  very 
helpful  in  the  1964  Foreign  Aid  Act,  in 
securing  its  passage  with  a  provision  to 
employ  a  little  more  utilization  of  these 
foreign  currencies,  of  course  subject  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  stUl  are  accumu- 
lating foreign  currencies  in  some  coun- 
tries faster  than  we  can  use  them  but 
we  are  using  them  to  save  dollars  In 
many  instances. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  his 
committee  for  the  splendid  work  which 
they  have  done  in  the  entire  area  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tribute  which  has 
been  paid  to  that  committee  from  all  over 
the  country  is  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  I  served  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  I  am 
proud  to  see  the  tributes  which  have 
come  to  the  gentleman's  distinguished 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
LMr.  ADAra]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  one 
major  point,  we  are  In  agreement.  This 
was  a  diflQcult  conference.  There  were 
97  points  of  difference  between  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  other  lx)dy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  in  session  12 
times  in  a  period  of  more  than  3  week.? 
This  gives  some  indication  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  that  was  before  us 

There  is  presented  to  the  House  today 
a  report  which  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure— and  I  speak  in  round  num- 
bers, now — of  $3,500  million  for  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  Memliers  should 
recall  that  if  tliis  report  is  adopted  by 
this  House  and  the  other  body  that  there 
is  also  authorized  In  this  bill  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion:  $750  million  for  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  for  each  of  the 
2  following  years  and  $750  million  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  each  of 
the  2  following  years. 

By  voting  for  this  conference  report — 
which  Incidentally  I  do  not  expect  to 
do — we  will  be  voting  for  a  total  author- 
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Ization  of  about  $6,500  million,  of  which 
$3,500  million  will  be  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  plus  a  substantial  portion  that 
I  have  designated  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
vears  for  the  programs  I  have  indicated. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
a  few  moments  ago  posed  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  elic- 
ited a  reply  that  if  the  motion  to  recom- 
,nit — which  would  have  reduced  the  au- 
thorizatirn  for  the  development  loan 
fund  from  the  figure  of  $i  billion  to  $750 
million — had  been  adopted,  we  would 
still  have  authorized  in  this  body  an 
amount  greater  than  we  present  here 
today  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  fig- 
ure for  the  next  fiscal  year  in  this  report 
for  development  loans  is  $685  million. 
Hence  I  think  the  point  the  gentle- 
man made  that  the  arguments  then  pre- 
sented that  the  recommital  would  have 
a  crippling  effect  certainly  are  shown 
now  to  be  faulty. 

Furthermore,  the  period  of  authoriza- 
tion in  the  motion  to  recommit  was  for 
5  years  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
This,  too,  is  more  generous  than  the 
report  before  us  today  thus  the  motion 
to  recommit  was  far  less  crippling  than 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  some 
things  which  have  concerned  some  of  us 
through  the  years.  The  Executive  re- 
quest for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
to  use  an  example,  was  for  $1,250,  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  5  years.  The 
committee  reduced  that  to  $1  billion  for 
each  of  5  years. 

As  I  have  just  pointed  out.  there  was  a 
further  effort  to  reduce  it  to  S750  mil- 
lion—still a  figui'e  substantially  above 
the  Executive  appropriation  request. 
This  effort  failed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  area  in 
which  we  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfEairs  and  this  House  ought  to  act  more 
realistically,  and  Indeed  the  Executive 
ought  to  act  more  realistcally. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  Executive  com- 
ing before  us  with  an  authorization  re- 
quest for  $1,250  million  against  which 
they  intend  to  ask  for  only  $665  million. 
This  does  not  make  sense. 

It  may  be  understandable,  if  you  re- 
call, that  the  authorizations  againjst 
which  appropriations  were  not  made 
would  carry  forward  and  would,  to  that 
degree,  give  the  Executive  additioi\al  lee- 
way in  the  future.  But  that  situation,  it 
seems  to  me.  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the 
committee  and  by  this  House  in  that  we 
make  a  real  effort  to  .keep  our  authoriza- 
tions closer  to  the  amount  that  is  actu- 
ally going  to  be  asked  for  in  appropria- 
tions. If  these  authorizations  are  to  be 
meaningful  and  significant,  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  situation 
which  deserves  comment.  There  is  a 
controversy  between  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  and  an  American 
business  enterprise.  This  American 
business  enterprise  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  an  agency  of  the  Government 
of  Iran  to  operate  a  sawmill  in  that 
country  which  the  Iranians  had  not  been 
able  to  operate  successfully.  Suddenly 
one  day  soldiers  appeared  and  excluded 
all  the  Americans  from  this  operation 
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and  took  over  the  operation  and  termi- 
nated the  contract. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  ensuing 
months  to  come  to  an  agreement 
whereby  the  GoveiTonent  or  the  agency 
of  the  Government  of  Iran  would  settle 
the  obligation.  These  efforts  have  been 
fruitless. 

There  is  language  in  this  rcpoit  indi- 
cating the  deep  concern  of  the  conferees 
over  this  matter.  There  is  language  in 
tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations last  fall  similarly  indicating 
concei-n  over  this  matter  but  nothing 
final  has  been  done. 

I  am  informed  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  company  will  be 
retuining  to  Iran  tomorrow  to  try  fur- 
ther negotiation.  It  is  said  that  the 
company  has  not  exhausted  all  of  its 
legal  remedies.  Representatives  of  the 
company  tell  me  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  tliey  have.  In  fact,  exhausted 
their  legal  remedies.  If  we  are  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  in  Iran  and 
throughout  the  world,  then  certainly  we 
must  give  encouragement  and  protection 
to  our  businessmen,  I  would  urge  very 
strongly  that  in  the  interests  of  con- 
tinued good  relations  between  Iran  and 
the  United  States  this  matter  be  settled 
as  promptly  and  equitably  as  possible. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question, 
if  I  might.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  language  on  page  30  of  the  confer- 
ence report  that — "although  the  U.S. 
firm  has  not  exhausted  the  legal  reme- 
dies available  to  it" — was  not  intended 
to  mean  that  they  have  further  legal  ac- 
tion that  they  could  take  that  they  have 
failed  to  take,  but  merely  that  the  pro- 
visions of  law-  have  not  had  time  to  come 
into  effect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.     There  was  no  in- 
tention of  criticizing  the  company  for 
faihng  to  pursue  this  objective  properly. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Tlie  gentleman  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     The  Senate  figure  was 
S2.852  bilUon.  or  approximately  that;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  ADAIR.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Tlie  House  figure  was 
S3.5  billion? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     No:  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  House  figTjre  was  S4.1  billion. 
Mr.  GROSS.     It  was  $4.1  billion? 
Mr.   ADAIR.     For   this   coming    fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  appears  to  be  some 
$2  billion  over  the  original  figure  that  the 
Senate  went  to  conference  with;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  total  figures.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  repre- 
sent a  reduction  in  the  House  figure  of 
$608  million  plus,  and  an  increase  in  the 
Senate  figure  of  $647  million  plus. 


Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  $647  million,  or 
nearly  $700  million.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  most  unusual  procedure  when  the 
House  goes  into  a  conference  that  in- 
creases the  Senate  figure  by  more  than 
a  half  billion  dollai's. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Some  of  us  would  have 
felt  happier  if  we  had  concluded  with  a 
figure  much  nearer  to  that  which  tlie 
other  body  had  approved  earlier. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  Senate 
figure  of  $2.8  billion  included  military 
as.sistance  as  well  as  economic  assist- 
ance, did  It  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Yes,  it  did. 
Mr.  GROSS.    So  that  was  the  total 
bi'"' 

Mr.  .^lDAIR.  Yes,  it  was  the  total. 
That  does  include  military  assistance. 
Economic  assistance  was  o2  billion;  the 
militai-y  was  $792  million,  so  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.    It  does  include  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Until  this  day  I  thought 
tlie  other  body  was  the  spending  body. 
I  am  changing  my  mind.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The   question  is   on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  217.  nays  127.  not  voting  88. 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  2611 


YEAS— 217 

Adams 

Dent 

Haiiiern 

Albert 

Denton 

Hamilton 

.Anderson, 

Dlggs 

Hanley 

Tenn. 

Dingell 

Hanna 

Annunzlo 

Donoliue 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Arends 

Dow 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Asiiley 

Downing 

Hardy 

Asplnall 

Dul.-kl 

Hathaway 

Ayres 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hecliler 

Band^tra 

Dwyer 

Helstoskl 

Barrett 

Dyal 

Hicks 

Bates 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hollfield 

Beckwortli 

Erlf-nborn 

Holland 

Bingh.im 

Evan.s.  Colo. 

Howard 

BlatnJk 

Fallon 

Hviot 

Boggs 

Farbstein 

Irwin 

Boland 

F.irnsley 

Jacobs 

Bolton 

P.irnum 

Joe  ISO  n 

Brademas 

Fascell 

Johnson,  CTallf 

Brooks 

Peighan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Broomfleld 

Flood 

Karsten 

Burke 

Fogarty 

Kartb 

Bvirion.  Calit. 

Folev 

Kasienmeler 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Kee 

Cabell 

Ford. 

Keith 

Cuiiill 

William  D 

Kelly 

C;illan 

Fraser 

Kms.  Calif. 

Cameron 

Frelinghuysen 

Kmc.  Dtah 

Carey 

Giaimo 

Kirwan 

ClevelREd 

Gibbons 

Kluczynski 

Clevenper 

Gilbert 

Kunkel 

Conable 

Gonzalez 

Kupferman 

conte 

Grabowskl 

Love 

Conyers 

Ci  ray 

McCarthy 

Cooley 

Green.  Oreg. 

McDade 

Craley 

Green.  Pa 

McDowell 

Daddarlo 

Grelgs 

McFall 

Daniel!- 

Grider 

McOrath 

de  la  Garza 

GrifBths 

McVlcker 

Delaney 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Macdonald 
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UAcangor 

Macban 

Uahon 

MalUlard 

Martin,  Uaaa. 

MathlM 

Matounag* 

Mattbews 

May 

Me«d8 

MUler 

MlnlAb 

Monagan 

MoorhMMl 

Morgan 

Morae 

Morton 

Moss 

Mult«r 

Murpb7.  N.Y. 

Natchar 

Nedzl 

Nela«n 

Ntx 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.IU. 

O'Hara.Mlcb. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patt«n 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews, 
Oeorge  W. 

Andrews, 
Qlenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

BetU 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Bymee,  Wis. 

Caaey 

Cederberg 

Cbamberlaln 

Cbelf 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

ClawBon,  Del 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Curtin 

Curtis 

rtakgue 

Davis,  Wis. 

DerwlnsU 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 
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Phllbln 

Plckl* 

Plka 

Plmie 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quia 

Reld,  K.T. 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Oennaln 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Slkea 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

NAYS— 127 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Oathlngs 

Ooodell 

Oross 

Grover 

Qubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Komegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Llpecomb 

Long,  La. 

Mcculloch 

Marsh 


Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulllTan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldls 

Weltnar 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

WidnaU 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Woin 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morris 

Passman 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  m. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rouah 

Rumsfeld 

Schneebell 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va, 

Stanton 

Steed 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wyatt 

Younger 
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Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Astamore 

Baring 

Battin 

BeU 

BoIUng 

Burton,  Utah 

Callaway 

Carter 

Cellar 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Corbett 

Connan 

Culver 

Davis,  a«. 

Dawson 

Bdmondaon 

■▼Ins,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Plynt 


Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gannatz 

Gettys 

omigan 

Hagan,  Oa. 

HaUeck 

Harvey,  Ind, 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McSWMl 


McMillan 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mink 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murray 

O'Konski 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Rees 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 

Rivera,  B.C. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

RrbmliTTiBinw 


Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 


ThoBipson.  Tex.  Watts 

ToU  Whalley 

Tutan  Williams 

Utt  WllUs 

VanlDeerlin  Zablockl 
Walxer,  Miss. 
Watklns 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.   Hubert  for,  -with   Mr.   Saylor   against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Zablockl  for.  With  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  f»r,  with  Mr.  Satterfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Horton  for.  wjlh  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Fnilton  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Baring  against. 

Mr,  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Murray  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for.  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Schmldhausar  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Battin  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Mr.  Madden  for.  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mrs.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Moeher 
against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for.  With  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  GllUgan  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Reenlck  for,  With  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  lor,  with  Mr.  O'Konski 
against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for.  with  Mr.  Reinecke  against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Indiana  against. 

Mr.  Frledel  for.  With  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Alabama  egalnst. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Whalley  against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlia  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  wltb  Mr.  McMillan  agalhst. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  wtth  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr,  Clark  for,  with  Mr,  Tuten  against. 

Mr.  Sickles  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  wltl|  Mr,  Moeller  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr,  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  Landrum  wlttt  Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr,  Herlong. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr,  Morrison  wltli  Mr.  Plynt, 

Mr,  Olson  of  MUinesota  with  Mr,  Mackle. 

The  result  of  tUe  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tie  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  ob0ectlon. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  tX- 
PLORATION  EXPENDITURES  IN 
THE  CASE  OP  MINING 

Mr.  MTT.TiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iHR. 
4665'  relating  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  exploration  expenditures  in  the 
case  of  mining,  and  ask  unanimou.5 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  r"sd 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1925) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
4665)  relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  exploration  expenditures  in  the  case  ol 
mining,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  and  9. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 

On  page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  the  matter  after  line  3  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"For  additional  rules  applicable  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  see  subsections  (f )  and 
(g)  of  section  615." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  615  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  e.xplora- 
tlon  expenditures)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"'(e)  Election  To  Have  Section  Apply  — 
This  section  (other  than  subsections  (f  i  and 
(g)  )  shall  apply  only  If  the  taxpayer  so  elects 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such 
election  shall  be  made  before  the  expiration 
of  3  years  after  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
(determined  without  any  extension  thereof) 
for  filing  the  return  for  the  first  taxable  year 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  in  which  expenditures  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  are  paid  or  in- 
curred after  such  date.  Such  election  may 
not  be  revoked  after  the  expiration  of  such 
3  years. 

"'(f)  Section  615  and  Section  617  Elec- 
tions to  be  Mutually  Exclusive. — A  taxpayer 
who  has  made  an  election  under  subsection 
(e)  (which  he  has  not  re\'oked)  may  not 
make  an  election  under  section  617(a).  A 
taxpayer  who  has  made  an  election  under 
section  617(a)  (which  he  has  not  revoked) 
may  not  make  an  election  under  subsection 
(e)    of  this  section. 

"■(g)  Effect  of  Transfer  of  Mineral  Prop- 
erty.— 

"'(1)   Transfer  before  election,— If— 
"  '(A)  any  person  transfers   any  mineral 
property  to  another  person  In  a  transaction 
as  a  result  of  which  the  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  transferee  is  detcr- 
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mined  by  reference  to  the  basis  in  the  hands 
of  the  transferor,  and 

"'(B)  the  transferor  has  not,  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer,  made  an  election  under  either 
fubsectlon  (a)  of  section  617  or  subsection 
(e)    of  tills  section. 

then  no  election  by  the  transferor  under 
either  such  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  which  are  made  by  the 
transferor  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  before  the  date  of  the 
transfer  and  which  are  properly  chargeable 
to  such  property.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  a  transferor  of  mineral  prop- 
erty who  made  an  election  under  subsection 
(a I  of  section  617  or  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  before  the  transfer  but  who  revokes 
such  election  after  the  transfer  shall  be 
treated  with  respect  to  such  property  as  not 
having  made  an  election  under  either  such 
subsection. 

*"(2)  Effect  of  election  by  transferee  under 
section  617. — If — 

•"(A)  the  taxpayer  receives  mineral  prop- 
erty In  a  transaction  described  In  paragraph 
(IMA), 

"■(B)  an  election  made  by  the  transferor 
under  subsection  (e)  applies  with  respect  to 
expenditures  which  are  made  by  him  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  before  the  date  of  the  transfer  and 
which  are  properly  chargeable  to  such  prop- 
erty, and 

••'lO  the  taxpayer  has  made  or  makes  an 
election  under  section  617(a) , 
then  in  applying  section  617  with  respect 
to  the  transferee,  the  amounts  allowed  as 
deductions  under  this  section  to  the  trans- 
feror, which  (but  for  the  transferor's  elec- 
Uon)  would  be  reflected  In  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
transferee,  shall  be  treated  as  expenditures 
allowed  as  deductions  under  section  617(a) 
to  the  transferor.  Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d)  of  this  section  (and  sec- 
tion 381(c)  (10)).  any  deferred  expenses  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  which  are  not  al- 
lowed as  deductions  to  the  transferor  for  a 
period  before  the  transfer  may  not  be  de- 
ducted by  the  transferee  and  in  his  bands 
shall   be  charged   to  capital   accotmt.'  " 

"(b)  Section  703(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  elections  of  partnerships)   is  amended  by 
inserting  after  ■United  States,'  the  following: 
'and   any    election    under    section    615    (re- 
lating to  exploration  expenditures)  or  under 
section  617   (relating  to  additional  explora- 
tion expenditures  In  the  case  of  domestic 
mining) ,'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D  Mills, 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Hale  Boggs, 
Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
John  W.  Btrnes, 

THOS.  B.  CtTBTIS, 

James  Utt, 

Mantgers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovse. 
RussxLL  B.   Long, 
George  Smathexs, 
Cltntokt  Anvkrson, 
Frank  Caslson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4665)  relating 
to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  exploration 
expenditures  In  the  case  of  mining,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

Senate  amendments  numbered  1,  2,  4,  6.  6. 
7.  8.  and  9  made  technical,  clerical,  or  con- 
fo-ming  amendments.  With  respect  to  these 
amendments  the  House  recedes,  except  that 
w.h  respect  to  amendment  ntimbered  8  the 
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House   recedes   with    a   conforming   amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  3:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  adds  a  new 
section  617  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  under  which,  at  Uie  election  of  the  tax- 
fwyer,  certain  exploration  expenditures  paid 
or  Incurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment stage  of  a  mine  are  to  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  (without  limitation  on  dol- 
lar amount)  in  computing  taxable  Income. 
The  amount  deducted  is  subject  to  "recap- 
ture" ( for  example,  by  reduction  of  the  de- 
pletion deduction  alter  the  mine  reaches  the 
producing  state).  Under  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  the  new  section  did  not  apply 
to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for  the  purpose 
of  locating,  etc.,  any  defKislt  of  oil,  gas,  or 
coal  or  any  mineral  with  respect  to  which  a 
deduction  for  percentage  depletion  is  not 
allowable.  The  effect  of  Senate  Eimenciment 
no.  3  Is  to  extend  the  application  of  new 
section  617  to  exploration  expenditures  with 
respect  to  coal.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  amended  section  615  of  the  Code 
to  restrict  its  application  to  exploration 
expenditures  with  respect  to  coal.  Thus, 
In  the  case  of  minerals  (other  than  coal) 
now  covered  by  section  615.  exploration  ex- 
penditures after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  would  be  deductible  only  under 
new  section  617.  The  amount  deductible 
Is  not  subject  to  dollar  limitations  but  Is 
limited  to  explorations  in  the  United  States 
or  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  is 
subject  to  the  "recapture"  provisions  ol  new 
section    617. 

The  effect  of  Senate  amendment  No.  10 
is  to  permit  taxpayers,  at  their  election,  to 
continue  to  deduct  exploration  expenditures 
(including  expenditures  for  foreign  explora- 
tion) under  section  615  subject  to  the  exist- 
ing $100,000  annual  and  $400,000  overall 
limitations  and  without  "recapture"  rules 
being  applied.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to 
section  615  to  provide  correlation  with  sec- 
tion 617.  In  general.  If  an  election  is  made 
under  section  617  for  any  taxable  year  (1) 
an  election  may  not  be  made  or  continued 
in  effect  under  section  615  for  such  taxable 
year  or  any  subsequent  taxable  year,  and  (2) 
the  recapture  rules  of  section  617  apply  to  all 
expenditures  which  were  made  by  the  tax- 
payer after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  and  were  deducted  or  treated  as  deferred 
expendlttires  under  section  615. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  taxpayers 
may  elect  to  deduct  exploration  expenditures 
(Including  expenditures  for  foreign  explora- 
tion) under  section  615  subject  to  the  exist- 
ing »1(X).000  annual  and  $400,000  overall 
limitations.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment (sec.  615(f)),  a  taxpayer  may  make  an 
election  under  either  section  615  or  617,  but 
having  made  ar  election  (which  he  has 
not  revoked  within  the  time  permitted)  un- 
der either  section  he  may  not  thereafter 
make  an  election  under  the  other  section. 

Under  section  615(e),  as  agreed  to  In 
conference,  the  election  Is  to  be  made  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe.  The  elec- 
tion is  required  to  be  made  before  the 
expiration  of  3  years  after  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  (determined  w^ithout  any  ex- 
tension thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for 
the  first  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  enactment  In  which  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  section  616(a)  are  paid  or  incurred 
after  such  date.  The  election  may  not  be 
revoked  after  the  expiration  of  such  3  years. 
Section  615(g),  as  agreed  to  in  conference, 
relates  to  the  effect  of  certain  tax-free  trans- 
fers of  mineral  property.  Paragraph  ( 1 )  ap- 
plies where  (1)  a  person  transfers  mineral 
property  to  another  person  In  a  transaction 
as  a  result  of  which  the  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty  In  the  hands  of  the  transferee  Is  de- 


termined by  reference  to  the  basis  In  the 
hands  of  the  transferor,  and  (3)  the  trans- 
feror has  not,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
made  an  election  under  either  section  617(a) 
or  section  615(ei.  In  such  a  case  no  elec- 
tion V which  is  made  after  the  transfer)  by 
the  transferor  under  either  section  Is  to  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  expenditures  which  are 
made  by  the  tr.insferor  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  new  subsection  (g» 
and  before  the  date  of  the  transfer  and 
which  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  mineral 
property  transferred.  In  applying  this  rule, 
a  transferor  of  mineral  property  who  made 
an  election  under  section  617(a)  or  section 
615(e)  before  the  transfer  but  who  revokes 
the  election  after  the  transfer  Is  to  be  treat- 
ed with  respect  to  such  property  as  not  hav- 
ing made  an  election  under  either  such  sec- 
tion. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g),  as 
agreed  to  in  conference,  applies  where  1 1 ) 
the  taxpayer  receives  mineral  properly  in  a 
transaction  as  a  result  of  which  the  basis  of 
such  property  In  his  hands  Is  determined  by 
reference  to  the  basis  In  the  hands  of  the 
transferor.  (2)  an  election  made  by  the 
transferor  under  section  615(e)  applies  with 
respect  to  expenditures  which  are  properly 
chargeable  to  such  property  and  which  are 
made  by  him  alter  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  subsection  and  before  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  and  (3)  the  taxpayer 
has  made  or  makes  an  election  under  section 
eiTia).  In  such  a  case.  In  applying  section 
617  with  respect  to  the  transferee,  the 
amounts  allowed  as  deductions  under  sec- 
tion 615  to  the  transferor,  which  (but  for 
the  transferor's  election)  would  be  reflected 
In  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  transferee,  are  to  be  treated  as 
expenditures  allowed  as  deductions  under 
section  617(al  to  the  transferor,  thus  mak- 
ing the  recapture  rules  of  section  617  apply 
to  the  transferee  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty after  the  transfer.  Notwithstanding 
section  615(b)  and  (d)  and  section  381ici 
(10),  any  deferred  expenses  described  In  sec- 
tion 6i5'b)  which  are  not  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions to  the  transferor  for  any  period  before 
the  transfer  may  not  be  deducted  by  the 
transferee  and  In  his  hands  must  be  charged 
to  capital  account. 

Subsection  (b»  of  section  2  of  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  In  conference  amends  section 
703ib)  of  the  Code  (relating  to  elections  of 
partnerships)  to  provide  that  any  elections 
under  section  615  or  under  section  617  are 
to  be  made  by  each  partner  separately  rather 
than  by  the  partnership. 

W.  D,  Mills, 
Cecttl  R.  King. 
Hale  Boggs. 
Evgene  J.  Keoch. 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Thos.  B.  Cruris, 
James  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovse. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
present  law,  mining  exploration  ex- 
penditures are  deductible  in  computing 
taxable  income  but  only  to  the  extent 
they  do  not  exceed  two  limitations. 
First,  the  deduction  for  these  expendi- 
tures during  any  taxable  year  may  not 
exceed  $100,000.  Second,  the  total 
amount  of  the  deductions  taken  by  any 
one  taxpayer  for  these  expenditures  for 
all  taxable  years  may  not  exceed  $400.- 
000.  Expenditures  in  excess  of  these 
limitatioiis  must  be  capitalized — that  is, 
they  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
property. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  re- 
moved both  the  $100,000  per  year  and 
the  $400,000  overall  ceilings  on  deduc- 
tions which  may  be  taken  for  exploration 
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expenditures  where  the  exploration  oc- 
curs within  the  United  States.  However, 
under  the  House  bill,  exploration  ex- 
penditures deducted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill  were  to  be  "re- 
captured" either  by  decreasing  the  de- 
pletion deductions  if  the  mine  reaches 
the  production  stage  or  by  treating  an 
appropriate  amount  of  any  gain  as  or- 
dinary income  in  the  case  of  most  dis- 
positions of  the  property.  The  Hoiise 
bill  repealed  entirely  the  deduction  /or 
exploration  expenditures  In  the  case  of 
exploration  abroad. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  made 
two  major  modifications  in  the  House 
bill: 

First,  the  Senate  version  provided  that 
all  taxpayers  are  to  be  given  the  right 
to  continue  to  deduct  exploration  ex- 
penditures— subject  to  the  $100,000  and 
$400,000  ceilings  of  existing  law — with- 
out any  "recapture"  rules  being  applied. 
This  change  also  has  the  effect  of  re- 
storing the  deduction  of  exploration  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  and  oceano- 
graphic  explorations  up  to  the  limits  of 
$100,000  a  year  or  $400,000  overall  as 
provided  under  present  law. 

Second,  an  amendment  was  made  with 
respect  to  exploration  expenditures  in 
the  case  of  coal.  Under  the  House  bill, 
exploration  expenditures  in  the  case  of 
coal  were  continued  as  under  present 
law.  That  is,  they  were  continued  as 
deductible  items  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  $100,000  limit  per  year  or  $400,000 
limitation  overall.  Coal  exploration  ex- 
penditures were  not  included  in  the  new 
provision  added  by  the  House  removing 
the  ceilings  but  providing  for  the  re- 
capture of  exploration  expenditures. 

The  action  taken  by  the  conference 
committee  retained  the  option  added  by 
the  Senate  permitting  as  an  alternative 
to  the  House  bill  provision  the  right  of 
the  taxpayer  to  deduct  exploration  ex- 
penditures up  to  the  $100,000  and  $400,- 
000  ceilings  with  no  recapture  in  subse- 
quent years  when  the  mine  goes  into 
production  or  is  sold.  This  is  an  alter- 
native under  the  conference  action  to  the 
House  provision  which  would  permit 
these  exploration  deductions  to  be  taken 
without  limitation  so  long  as  there  Is 
subsequently  a  recapture  against  de- 
pletion deductions  or  income  upon  sale. 

Under  the  conference  committee  ac- 
tion, however,  instead  of  this  election 
between  these  two  alternatives  being 
taken  at  any  time  in  the  future  that  the 
taxpayer  may  desire.  It  was  decided  to 
limit  his  right  to  elect  between  these 
two  provisions  to  the  3-year  period  end- 
ing after  the  filing  of  a  return  by  the 
taxpayer  In  which  exploration  expend:- 
tui-es  are  taken  for  the  first  time  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  Rules 
are  also  provided  where  there  are  merg- 
ers or  other  similar  combinations  or  di- 
visions of  corporations  or  partnerships 
which  have  made  differing  elections  with 
respect  to  the  deductibility  of  explora- 
tion expenditures. 

Under  the  conference  action  foreign 
exploration  expenditures  may  be  de- 
ducted up  to  a  maximum  of  $100,000  a 
year  or  $400,000  overall.  In  this  com- 
putation It  Is  of  course,  also  necessary  to 


take  into  account  domestic  exploration 
expenditures. 

In  the  case  of  coal  exploration  the 
conference  action  provides  that  ex- 
plorers for  coal  may  either  continue  un- 
der present  law  at  was  provided  by  the 
House  bill  or  alternatively,  if  they  desire 
to  do  so.  my  elect  to  deduct  exploration 
expenditures  in  eoccess  of  the  $100,000 
and  $400,000  limitations  so  long  as  they 
are  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
recapture  provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  believe  this  is  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses  and  I  urc;t  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  agree  to  this  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  field  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  mininp  indus- 
try also  get  a  depletion  allowance,  in 
addition  to  this  trentment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yas.  The  mining  indus- 
try, depending  upon  what  tlie  mineral 
is.  gets  the  depletion  allowance.  Some 
of  them,  as  I  recall,  are  5  percent,  some 
of  them  go  as  higU  as  23  percent,  and  in 
the  case  of  oil  and  gas  it  is  27 '2  percent. 
Oil  and  gas  ai-e  not  included  in  this 
proposal,  however. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance is  still  27 '2  percent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Tfcat  is  right,  but  this 
bill  does  not  affect  intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs  in  connection 
with  oil  and  gas.  The  only  thing  in- 
cluded here  in  the  way  of  minerals  that 
was  not  in  the  House -pa.s.sed  bill  is  coal. 
The  people  in  that  industry  did  not  want 
to  be  included  under  the  House  provisioii, 
which  provided  for  the  unlimited  deduc- 
tion, but  with  a  recapture  of  that  ex- 
penditure when  the  mine  began  to  pro- 
duce. 

They  preferred  to  continue  under  ex- 
isting law.  Now  tliat  we  are  providing 
for  the  existing  law  continuation — we 
are  providing  for  the  House  provision, 
also — but  an  election  is  to  he  made  be- 
tween the  two  methods  of  expensing  ex- 
ploration costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sbice  we  are  told  we  are 
likely  to  run  short  of  food  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  are  near  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  with  respect  to  surpluses  and  may 
run  into  outright  food  shortages,  is  there 
any  way  by  which  farmers  could  partici- 
pate in  this  exploration  treatment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  4oubt  that  they  could 
be  brought  into  this  successfully.  They 
do  have  certain  provisions  of  tax  law, 
however,  which  we  have  written  in  the 
interest  of  faimese  to  try  to  provide  for 
them  methods  of  Improving  their  farm 
operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Hbw  about  a  2712-per- 
cent depletion  allowance  for  the  fann- 
ers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  introduce  such  a  prop  ^sal.  I  would  cer- 
tainly look  with  »  great  deal  of  very 
careful  and  detailed  consideration  on  it, 
as  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas.  I  a»i  still  awaiting  action 
on  my  bill  before  hds  committee  with  re- 
spect to  reducing  tUe  depletion  allowance 
of  27 '2  percent. 


Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  has  such 
a  bill  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
has  had  one  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert 1 ,  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ull- 
M.\N  I ,  and  any  other  Members  who  desire 
to  do  so  may  be  granted  permission  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  prior  to  its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  RELATING  TO 

U.S.       PARTICIPATION       IN       THE 

HEMISFAIR  1968  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  diiec- 

tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 

up  Hou.se  Resolution  949  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  949 
Re'^olred.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resoiution.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJnion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
150981  to  amend  Public  Law  89-284  relnt- 
ing  to  participation  of  the  tJnited  States  in 
the  HemisFfilr  19G8  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  In  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  conaned  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopred,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  ns 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Young  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebra.ska  IMr.  Martin)  pendinj 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  949 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  HR.  15098,  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  tlie  HemisFair  1968 
Exposition  to  be  held  In  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc.,  Is  a  non- 
profit corporation  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  commemorating  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio by  planning,  developing,  and  spon- 
soring an  international  exposition  in  that 
city  in  1968.  The  objectives  of  the  ex- 
position, named  "HemisFair  1968,"  are 
to  di.splay  the  best  of  the  Americas — 
their  achievements  In  commerce,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  science,  arts,  education, 
and  the  professions.  It  is  also  intended 
to  promote  International  understanding, 
respect,  and  Interdependence  by  describ- 
ing the  merging  of  civilizations  on  one 
continent  to  form  a  brotherhood  of  free 
and  Independent  nations,  each  seeking 
the  same  end  by  Its  own  means. 

The  exposition  will  be  located  In  the 
central  area  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
witliin  a  140-acre  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect which  is  being  acquired  and  devel- 
oped by  the  city  with  a  $12  million  urban 
renewal  grant  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  proceeds  of  a  $30  mil- 
lion local  bond  Issue.  The  fair  corpo- 
ration is  leasing  92.5  acres  of  that  proj- 
ect for  the  exposition.  The  construction 
of  an  $8  million  civic  center  complex, 
which  will  be  leased  from  the  city  by  the 
fair  corporation  for  the  duration  of 
HemisFair,  began  several  months  ago. 
The  arena  is  16  percent  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  Uieater  fotmdation  is 
complete  with  basic  flooring,  orchestra 
pits,  and  stage.  The  exhibit  hall  has 
been  excavated  and  foiuidation  for  part 
of  the  basement  is  complete. 

In  addition  to  the  $30  million  local 
bond  issue,  the  pi-oceeds  of  which  are 
being  used  in  large  part  for  exposition 
facilities  which  will  remain  as  permanent 
Improvements  owned  by  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  local  businessmen  have  under- 
written a  $7.5  million  working  capital  for 
the  fair  corporation  and  the  State  of 
Texas  is  expected  to  invest  an  estimated 
$10  million  In  a  State  pavilion,  exhibits, 
and  related  expenditures. 

The  proposed  U.S.  exhibit  at  Hemis- 
Fair carries  out  the  theme  "Confluence 
U.S.A."  Construction  is  proposed  on  4.5 
acres  of  land  deeded  by  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  of  a 
large  building  housing  both  an  exhibi- 
tion hall  and  a  theater.  Approximately 
$6,210,500  will  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction costs  of  the  building,  $1,740,000 
for  the  costs  of  exhibits,  $368,000  for 
maintenance  and  dismantling  expenses, 
and  $1,697,000  for  administrative  and 
operating  expenses. 

HR.  15098  provides  the  President  with 
the  authority  required  to  implement  the 
intent  of  the  original  legislation  and 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  to  carry  out  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  HemisFair  1968. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  explained  here  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  1  Mr.  Yoxtng  ] , 
House  Resolution  949  provides  for  1 
hour  of  debate  and  an  open  rule  on  HR. 
15098,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  for  a  local  fair  in  San 


Antonio,  Tex.,  to  commemorate  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  dty. 
Now,  let  us  go  back  just  a  little  bit,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  year  ago  in  October  the  Con- 
gress authorized,  through  legislation,  a 
study  and  recommendations  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  participation  on  the  Federal 
level  in  this  local  fair.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  this  bill  passed  the  House  on 
October  22  and  that  the  adjournment 
date  for  the  Congress  last  year  was  Octo- 
ber 23.  1  day  later.  I  think  we  are  well 
aware  that  during  the  last  week  of  Con- 
gress many  bills  are  brought  up  on  the 
floor  for  consideration  and  are  not  given 
adequate  consideration  and  debate.  Tills 
happens  to  be  the  case  with  this  legis- 
lation which  was  passed  last  year. 

It  is  proposed  that  140  acres  in  the 
central  part  of  San  Antonio  be  taken  over 
for  this  fair.  I  understand  this  is  under- 
way at  the  present  time  and  that  these 
buildings  and  houses  will  be  removed  and 
demolished  and  a  fair  erected  In  this 
area.  A  $30  million  local  bond  issue  has 
been  approved.  The  report  states — and 
I  want  you  to  note  this  particularly — 
that  it  is  expected  the  State  of  Texas 
will  provide  $10  million.  It  does  not  say 
that  this  money  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  State  of  Texas,  but  it  says  It  is 
expected  that  the  State  of  Texas  will  put 
up  $10  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  another  fact.  We  already  have 
$12  million  invested  in  this  program,  be- 
cause imder  the  guise  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  we  have  given  San  An- 
tonio and  this  fair  corporation  a  grant 
of  $12  million.  So  we  already  have  $12 
million  invested  In  it.  Now  they  come 
along  in  this  bill  and  ask  for  the  au- 
thorization for  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion to  construct  the  U.S.  exhibit  buildiiig 
and  for  other  purposes.  According  to  the 
report,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  break- 
down of  this  money  and  where  it  will  go. 
It  is  estimated  that  $6  million  will  be 
used  for  construction  purposes.  $1.74 
million  will  be  used  for  the  cost  of  ex- 
hibits In  the  fair.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  contemplate  moving  approximately 
half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  exhibits 
that  were  used  in  the  recent  world's  fair 
In  New  York  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to 
use  in  this  fair. 

Then,  in  addition  there  is  $368,000  for 
maintenance  exE>ense  and  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  building. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  lastly,  there  is  $1.7 
million  of  this  $10  million  which  is  to  be 
used  for  administrative  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  lot  of 
moiiey  for  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  for  a  fair  of  this  duration  at 
this  location,  a  local  fair  at  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  to  celebrate  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  city. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  read  the  report  furtlier 
they  will  find  that  there  is  something 
new  in  this  program  for  this  building, 
because  the  designers  say  Uiat  we  are 
going  to  have  a  $2  million  residue  of 
benefit  from  the  building. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  this  is  the  first  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  that  this  has  ever 

happened— a  $2  million  residue  of  bene- 
fit. I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  receive 


that  money.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
amount  of  money  Is  going  to  come  back 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or 
not,  or  whether  It  is  going  to  remain  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  or  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  know. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  give  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  some  more 
details  as  contained  in  this  report  with 
respect  to  this  building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  going  to  tear 
down  this  building  but  there  will  remain 
the  footings  and  fotmdation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  put  a  little  gold  into  it 
or  not,  but  the  sum  of  $2  million  Is  quite 
a  sum  for  footings  and  foundations  for 
a  building. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert^  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  simi  of  $2  million  for 
footings  and  fotmdation  is  a  pretty  high 
pi-ice.  They  go  on  to  state  that  perhaps 
they  can  erect  a  lO-story  office  building 
and  that  they  are  putting  in  footings  of 
such  strength,  with  piers  and  reinforced 
steel,  and  so  on,  that  uill  carry  the 
weight  of  a  proposed  lO-story  office 
building. 

Ml-.  Sfjeaker.  what  is  going  to  be  the 
name  of  this  building  that  we  are  going 
to  construct  down  there  for  a  U.S.  ex- 
hibit? This  is  really  a  "lulu."  This  is 
something  I  have  never  seen  before.  It  is 
called  a  "confluence  "  theater.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  confluence  theater  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
had  one  of  these  "box  top"  contests  to 
see  who  could  pro^-ide  the  best  name  for 
this  building  and  someone  came  up  with 
this  brilliant,  new  devastating  idea  of  a 
"confluence"  theater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
or  read  just  one  sentence  from  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
committee  in  regard  to  this.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary states  as  follows: 

I  agree  with  the  Interagency  working 
group  conclusion  that  the  most  appropriate 
choice  Is  the  "confluence  theater"  approach. 
This  unique  concept  of  an  actual  physlc.il 
confluence  of  four  separate  theater  audiences 
will.  In  my  judgment,  best  tell  the  story  of 
"Confluence  USA."  and  create  the  most 
lasting  Impression  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner for  Federal  participation. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  looked  up  the 
definition  in  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the 
word  "confluence."  Permit  me  to  read  it 
to  the  Members  of  the  House: 

Confluence:  1.  An  act  of  Instance  of  con- 
gregating; a  crowd. 

2.  The  flowing  together  of  two  or  more 
streams;  the  place  of  meeting  of  two  streams; 
the  combined  forming  by  conjvmction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  has  anyone  ever  heard 
of  this  definition  of  a  theater,  a  "con- 
fluence theater"?  Is  that  what  we  are 
going  to  call  the  U.S.  exhibit  at  this  lo- 
cation, an  exhibit  designed  to  celebrate 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.? 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House — I  believe  on  Monday 
of  this  week— when  we  had  luider  con- 
sideration the  military  appropriations 
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bill,  the  conference  report  thereon,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
frcun  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  made  the 
statement  that  he  was  through  voting 
for  authorization  bills  that  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

According  to  the  report  there  is  no  ap- 
proval from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  this  $10  million.  We  were  told  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  it  was  antici- 
pated that  it  would  come  up  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year,  but  there  is  no  approval,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  at  the  present  time  for 
this  $10  million. 

It  is  ironic  that  on  the  morning  our 
Committee  on  Rules  heard  this  legisla- 
tion that  only  a  few  moments  befoie  we 
had  completed  the  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  In  that  hearing 
and  in  that  bill,  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  badly  needed  housing  for 
military  families  all  around  the  country 
had  been  deferred  due  to  the  excessive 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Yet  we  have 
here — and  we  had  in  our  Committee  on 
Rules — only  a  few  moments  after  the 
military  consti-uction  bill  was  considered, 
a  bill  to  authoiize  the  appropriation  of 
$10  million. 

Two  weeks  ago  our  great  President 
made  a  weekend  trip  on  one  of  his  non- 
political  tours  through  the  Northeast 
part  of  the  country.  The  general  theme 
of  his  remarks,  as  reported  by  the  press, 
was  restraii^t.  He  talked  about  restraint 
on  the  part  of  both  management  and 
labor  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
wage  disputes.  This  was  shortly  after 
the  airline  strike  was  settled,  you  will  re- 
call. He  looked  into  the  faces  and  into 
the  eyes  of  the  men  and  women  before 
him  in  his  audience  and  he  spoke  to 
them  of  restraint— restraint  in  their 
purchases  from  their  stores— In  order  to 
ti-y  to  hold  down  this  escalation  in  our 
-  cost  of  living. 

But  one  thing  that  the  President  did 
not  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  think 
is  of  extreme  importance,  he  did  not  say 
anything  about  restraint  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Well  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
exercise  restraint  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  nonessential  things.  I  hope — 
although  I  am  in  favor  of  approval  of 
the  rule— that  this  legislation  Is  defeated. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
llop.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly  that  $12  mUUon  in  urban  re- 
newal funds  have  already  been  spent  on 
this  particular  project? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  For  the  benefit  of  this 
particular  project? 

Mr.   MARTIN  of  Nebraska.      That  is 

correct,  according  to  the  report. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  A  $um  total  of  $22  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin]  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  wa»  agreed  to. 


entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relat- 
ing to  construction  differential  subsi- 
dies." 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Airington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  tit^as: 

H.R.  2349.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward: 

H.R.  3671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Ann  BelUzia; 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  fat  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Reagan.  Jr.;  j 

H.R.  6305.  An  act  foil  the  relief  of  lessees  of 
a  certain   tract  of  laijd  In  Logtown,  Miss.; 

H.R.  6606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LI  T.su 
(Nako)  Chen; 

H.R.  7141.  An  act  fc*  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whelan; 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  f.jr  the  relief  of  certain 
Civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Departrnent  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Va.; 

H.R.  7571.  An  act  Jc*  the  relief  of  Sophia 
SoUwoda; 

H  R.  10656.  An  act  flor  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berly  .^nn  Yaiig; 

H.R.  10990.  An  act  <or  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Alan  De Young.  U.S  Arftiy; 

H.R  11038.  An  act  Jor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edna  .S.  Bettendorf; 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  fOr  the  relief  of  Hubert 
J.  Kiipper; 

H.R.  11271.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  Granitt  City  Defense  Depot, 
Granite  City.  111.: 

H.R.  11347.  An  act  ftr  the  relief  of  Maria 
A.  na  Piotrowskl    formerly  Czeslawa  Marek; 

H.R.  11844.  An  act  fCr  the  relief  of  Marlu 
Gluseppina  Innalfo  F«ole: 

H.R.  12950.  An  act  fbr  the  relief  of  KaS- 
imierz   (Caslmeri    Krzykowski:   and 

H.R.  14514.  An  act  fbr  the  relief  of  Ver- 
non  M.   Nichols. 

The  message  al.-^o  bnnounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Honses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  3052 1 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  highway  safety  program 
through  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  accelerate  highway  traffic 
safety  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sanate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1310)  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, "  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tha  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Cooper  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  ,part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  ahso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  confei-ence  on  the  disaereelns 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments Of  the  Hou.<:e  to  the  bill  'S.  2858' 


HEMISFAIR  1968  EXPOSITION 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou-se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15098)  to  amend  Public 
Law  89-284  relating  to  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  HemisFair  1963 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  F.ascellI. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  15098.  with 
Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  firet  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  F.ascellI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  TMr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us.  H.R. 
15098.  is  designed  to  implement  Public 
Law  89-234  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  last  year  by  a  vote  of  254  to  113. 
That  bill  was  pas.sed  by  the  House  on 
September  22  of  last  year,  despite  the 
statement  to  the  contrary  that  was 
earlier  inade  to  this  body. 

That  act  granted  congressional  rec- 
ognition to  the  Hem.isFair  1968  Exposi- 
tion, authorized  the  President  to  invite 
the  Several  States  and  foreign  countries 
to  take  part  in  it,  and  directed  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  conduct  a  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  manner  in  which, 
and  the  extent  to  which,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  participate  in  that  inter- 
national fair. 

The  study  called  for  in  section  3  of 
Public  Law  89-284  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  E.xecutive  Communication 
No.  2399.  dated  May  13.  1966. 

Included  in  that  executive  communi- 
cation was  draft  legislation  which  be- 
came the  text  of  H.R.  15098,  as  well  as 
tlie  recommendation  of  the  President, 
urging  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  con- 
sidered this  legislation  carefully,  re- 
ceived testimony  thereon  from  executive 
branch  and  private  witnesses,  and  re- 
ported it  to  the  House  on  July  19  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  5. 

As  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  these 
can  be  summarized  in  a  few  words: 

H  R.  15098.  as  I  mentioned  previously, 
is  intended  to  carry  out  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  To  this  end.  the  bill 
would  provide  the  President  with  various 
authorities  required  to  implement  such 
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narticipation  and  authorizes  an  appro-  city.     And  the  businessmen  of  San  An-  improve  the  procedures  and  mechanics 

priation  of  not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  tonio  have  underwritten  a  $7.5  million  and  manner  in  which  the  United  States 

this  purpose.  working  capital  fund  for  the  purposes  of  goes  about  planning  and  arranging  its 

The  authority  being  given  to  the  Presi-  the  exposition.  participation, 

dent  in  this  bill — namely,  the  authority  Some  references  has  been  made  with  The  planning  in  this  case  is  important 

to  appoint  a  Commissioner,  to  construct  repsect  to  the  urban  renewal  project  in  in  our  judgment,  because  the  U.S.  Gov- 

iheUS  pavilion  on  fairgrounds,  to  pre-  the  same  area  involving  some  $12  mil-  ernment  is  getting  only  $1  a  year  from 

pare  and  staff  the  U.S.  exhibit  which  will  lion  of  Federal  funds  for  an  area  of  some  the  nearly  $5  million  spent  on  construc- 

hP  riisDlaved  in  the  Davilion  and  to  dis-  140  acres,  90  acres  of  which,  would  be  tion  for  the  Seattle  World's  Fair.    I  do 


be  displayed  in  the  pavilion,  and  to  dis- 
mantle them  after  the  fair — are  pat- 
terned on  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed, with  respect  to  U.S.  participation 
in  other  international  fairs  such  as  the 
recent  Seattle  World's  Fair  and  the  New 
York  World's  Fair. 

The  authorization  for  the  appropria- 
tion compares  favorably  with  the  ex- 
penditures associated  with  our  Govern- 
ments participation  in  other  interna- 
tional fairs  held  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  New  York,  for  example, 
the  cost  of  U.S.  participation  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $17  million;  in  the  case  of  the 
Seattle  World's  Fair,  over  $10  million. 
Conseq'iently,  the  $10  million  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill  before  us  is  not  out  of 
line  with  the  amounts  normally  spent 
on  projects  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
U.S.  participation  in  HemisFair  1968 
conforms  to  the  policies  and  require- 
ments laid  down  for  such  undertakings. 
For  example,  the  HemisFair  1968  Ex- 
position has  received  full  clearance  from 
the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions 
in  Paris,  and  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  securing  of  BIE  approval  for 
the  U.S.  bicentennial  celebration  in  1976. 
1  would  add  parenthetically  here  that 
even  though  it  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  by  an  earlier  speaker  that  this 
is  a  local  fair,  the  facts  are  that  this  is 
an  international  fair,  and  has  been 
teimed  as  such.  It  has  met  all  the  cri- 
teria for  an  International  exposition  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Expositions  as  which  regu- 
lates the  conduct  and  scheduling  of  in- 
ternational expositions.  Other  countries 
would  not  be  participating  in  this  fair 
if  it  did  not  have  BIE  approval.  So  I 
think  the  Record  ought  to  be  made  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  this  Ls  trtily  an  inter- 
national fair,  and  is  not  purely  a  local 
matter  for  the  city  of  San  Antonio  or  the 
Stale  of  Texas. 

Further,  sufficient  local  and  State  in- 
terest has  been  evidenced  in  this  enter- 
prise to  warrant  Federal  participation. 
The  State  of  Texas  will  be  spending  ap- 
proximately $10  million  on  its  own  ex- 
hibit at  the  exposition.  A  question  was 
raised  about  the  State's  participation  a 
moment  ago.  The  facts  are  that  $4.5 
million  has  actually  already  been  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  It  is  planned,  and  the  Gover- 
nor is  committed,  to  make  a  request  of 
the  legislature  when  It  next  convenes 
for  an  additional  $5.5  million  in  order 
to  make  up  the  $10  million  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  put  into  this  project  by  the 
State  of  Texas. 

The  people  and  the  local  government 
of  the  city  of  San  Ant.onio  approved  a 
$30  million  bond  issue,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  being  used  in  large  part  for 
exposition  facilities  which  will  remain  as 
permanent  Improvements  owned  by  the 


used  for  the  exposition.  That  is  basic- 
ally and  primarily  an  urban  renewal 
project.  It  is  not  fair  or  logical  to  con- 
sider the  cost  of  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect as  part  of  the  U.S.  participation  in 
the  fair.  It  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter, and  only  coincidentally  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  fair  in  1968  when  they  would 
be  using  part  of  the  ground  for  that 
purpose. 

Finally,  nine  foreign  governments  have 
already  indicated  that  they  plan  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  international  fair.  I 
might  say  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
would  not  be  sufficient  reason  in  itself. 
In  this  Government  we  have  from  time 
to  time  followed  the  policy  of  partici- 
pating in  fairs  for  obvious  reasons — that 
it  is  good  for  us,  it  is  good  for  our  busi- 
nessmen, and  it  is  pood  for  the  people  of 
the  other  countries  who  participate. 
These  expositions  offer  opportunities  for 
nations  to  carry  out  various  national  or 
international  themes. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  proven  over  time 
that  these  fairs  are  a  sound  investment 
in  evei'y  conceivable  way,  or  we  would 
not  be  getting  involved.  Obviously,  every 
country  would  like  to  have  a  worlds  fair. 
But  the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions— the  United  States  is  not  a  mem- 
ber— has  some  control  over  this,  and 
they  only  authorize  and  certify  those 
fairs  which  they,  themselves,  according 
to  their  criteria,  certify  as  eligible.  Oth- 
erwise, we  would  be  having  world's  fairs 
all  over  the  world  on  some  kind  of  basis. 
This  would  not  make  good  sense.  The 
fact  is  these  are  regularly  scheduled  and 
certified,  and  they  have  been  for  the  most 
part  eminently  successful  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  orga- 
jiized. 

There  is,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  suf- 
ficient local  and  national  and  interna- 
tional interest  In  HemisFair  1968.  Sub- 
stantial commitments  of  local  and  State 
fujids  have  been  made  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  venture  and  to  warrant  ef- 
fective Federal  participation. 

There  is.  however,  one  imE>ortant  de- 
parture from  past  policy,  embodied  in 
the  legislation  before  the  committee,  and 
its  predecessor.  Public  Law  89-284.  For 
the  first  time,  a  deliberate  interagency 
effort  was  made  to  plan  United  States 
participation  in  HemisFair  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assure  maximum  residual  benefit 
to  the  U.S.  Government  from  the  exhibit 
which  will  be  constructed  in  San  An- 
tonio. This  residual  benefit  is  esti- 
mated— I  emphasize  estimated — at  $2 
million,  or  approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  cost  of  constructing  the  U.S. 
pavilion. 

This  is  a  novel  feature,  and  one  in 
which  our  committee  has  been  very  inter- 
ested. We  have  encouraged  this  ap- 
proach to  the  exposition.  There  will  be 
other  fairs  and  the  United  States  will 
be  no  doubt,  participating  in  them.  We 
were  anxious  therefore  to  build  up  and 


not  say  that  is  bad.  I  am  not  being 
derogatory,  because  good  use  Is  being 
made  of  the  building.  But  from  the 
Federal  Government  standpoint,  this  was 
the  only  way  it  could  have  been  worked 
out,  since  sufficient  advance  planning 
was  not  done.  As  far  as  the  New  York 
Fair  is  conceiTied,  we  are  getting 
nothing  in  return  for  the  $10.6  million 
spent  on  the  U.S.  pavilion.  Here  again 
I  am  not  being  derogatory,  because  at 
that  time  this  was  the  national  policy 
and  the  procedures  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  fairs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  com- 
mitments demanded  dismantling  of  the 
pa\1lions  and  the  restoration  of  the  area 
to  its  previous  condition.  We  think  the 
time  has  come  now  to  reexamine  this 
policy.  We  believe  this  bill  with  respect 
to  the  participation  in  the  San  Antonio 
Fair  makes  a  logical  step  toward  reex- 
amination of  that  policy.  We  believe 
that  planning  for  a  residual  benefit  from 
U.S. -built  facilities,  if  properly  followed 
up.  will  be  a  useful  policy  and  of  great 
benefit  to  the  taxpayers.  The  taxpayer 
will  get  double  benefits  out  of  these  proj- 
ects in  such  cases.  This  is  certainly  true 
with  respect  to  HemisFair  1968,  as  was 
indicated  in  the  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  is  as 
sound  a  bill  as  could  be  presented  to  the 
House,  and  one  which  promises  to  save 
the  taxpayers  about  one -third  of  the  cost 
of  our  total  investment  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  exhibit.  I  might  say 
that  the  justification  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  this  fair  is  just  as  valid  today — 
as  it  was  for  the  U.S.  participation  in 
other  international  fairs,  whether  they 
happened  to  be  in  New  York,  Seattle. 
Brussels.  Montreal,  or  Moscow. 

Let  US  face  the  facts  of  life.  Surely 
this  is  a  lot  of  money.  So  far  as  returns 
from  the  standpoint  of  Increased  com- 
merce, national  prestige,  improving  in- 
ternational relations  with  other  nations 
and  increasing  our  knowledge  of  our  own 
heritage,  the  amount  is  insignificant. 
Commerce  must  continue.  We  cannot 
stop  commerce,  or  we  could  not  get  the 
taxes  needed  to  carry  on  the  priority 
projects  which  we  are  discussing. 

It  is  a  judgment  factor,  in  balance, 
which  has  to  be  weighed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  valid  argument  could  be 
made  against  U.S.  participation  in  inter- 
national expositions  and  fairs  which  have 
received  international  approval  and 
which  have  as  a  basic  objective  carrying 
out  the  purposes  laid  out  for  this  par- 
ticular project.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  on  the  bill 
will  be  brief.    First,  I  wish  to  say  first 
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to  my  friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  I  know  of  no  expenditiu'e  that 
cannot  be  broken  down  Into  small  units. 
I  know  of  no  tax  that  cannot  be  broken 
down,  in  one  way  or  another,  into  small 
units.  But  the  small  units  of  spending 
and  taxes  have  a  way  of  growing  into 
huge  amounts. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  debt  and  the 
deficit  In  this  country  continues  to  pile 
up.  Spending,  often  times  imnecessary 
spending — and  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
those  occasions — continues  to  fuel  the 
flames  of  inflation  in  this  country. 

Some  day,  some  how,  some  one  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  something  about  the 
rocketing  inflation  that  is  taking  place. 

Now,  the  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to 
put  up  another  $10  million  for  a  fair  In 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  could  be  more  happily  dispensed 
with,  in  the  light  of  the  fiscal  situation 
of  this  country,  than  the  spending  of  this 
$10  million. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
foundation  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
for  the  pavilion  in  San  Antonio  in  con- 
nection with  this  fair.  Although  the 
buUding  will  be  temporary,  the  founda- 
tion is  to  be  permanent.  The  founda- 
tion alone,  as  I  remember  it,  will  cost 
some  where  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
million. 

I  can  envision  the  day,  after  the  fair 
has  been  concluded,  when  there  will  be 
a  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  foundation  is  there,  to 
provide  a  Federal  building  or  some  other 
structure  financed  out  of  Federal  funds. 
It  wHl  be  said:  "Here  is  a  foundation  that 
cost  tis  $2  million.  We  cannot  walk 
away  and  leave  it.  Think  of  the  invest- 
ment we  have." 

So  there  will  be  the  call  to  plant  a 
building  of  some  kind  on  it.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It,  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  spend  more  millions  to  salvage 
what  value  there  is  in  the  foundation. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  think 
of  nothing — but  nothing — that  we  could 
more  readily  or  more  happily  disE>ense 
with  here  today  than  providing  the  $10 
million. 

I  say  that  the  great,  growing,  and  rich 
State  of  Texas  is  perfectly  capable  of 
financing  this  fair. 

I  hope  those  supporting  this  project 
will  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  further 
raid  the  U.S.  Treasury,  at  least  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MONACAN]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  I  do  so  re- 
gretfully because  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  motives  and  Intentions  of 
those,  both  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  filed  and  processed  this  legislation. 
However,  I  did  appose  this  legislation  in 
our  oommittee  and  I  feel  that  It  Is  my  ob- 
ligation to  express  my  feelings  about  it 
here  on  the  floor. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  we  ap- 
propriate $10  million  for  the  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  HemlsPalr  which  essentially 
celebrates  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
city  of  San  Antonio.  It  Is  true  that 
there  Is  some  international  aspect  to  It. 


It  Is  not  a  purely  local  celebration,  but 
nevertheless  essentially  that  is  what  it  is. 
It  is  not  comparable  to  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  or  the  Montreal  fair  or  any 
of  these  other  great  International  fairs 
in  which  I  think  the  United  States  has  a 
legitimate  role. 

I  would  like  to  say,  too.  that  it  was  only 
a  year  ago  we  aupropriated  $7.5  million 
for  Interama,  wbflch  was  a  fair  of  sorts 
in  Florida,  which  was  to  promote  exactly 
the  same  purpose,  namely,  inter-Ameri- 
can unity,  that  Is  proposed  to  be  pro- 
moted or  at  least  Is  given  as  being  the 
reason  for  supporting  this  legislation 
here.  So  I  say  etsentially  that  this  is  a 
local  project  and  should  be  supported  by 
local  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  examine  all  new 
spending  proposals  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  relatively 
small  amount  in  comparison  to  the  total 
budget  requests,  but  still  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant in  principle.  I  point  out,  too, 
in  our  committee  as  well  as  in  the  House 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  serie$  of  requests  in  increas- 
ing volume  for  supporting  these  exhibi- 
tions and  fairs  of  farious  sorts.  The  time 
has  come  to  draw  the  liiie  somewhere. 

It  seems  to  ma,  with  all  due  respect, 
that  an  adequate  case  has  not  been  made 
in  this  instance  for  the  exisenditure  of 
$10  million  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  President  has  said  that 
the  Congress  should  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  save  money.  This  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  foUow  the  suggestion  that 
the  President  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  Just  about  a  year  ago  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganization Affaits  held  hearings  Anlth 
respect  to  HemisFair.  At  that  time  we 
had  before  us  a  request  for  $250,000  for 
the  preliminary  effort  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral role  for  this  fair.  My  Interest  was 
aroused  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings 
because  the  $250,000  request  was  just 
twice  as  much  as  had  been  requested  for 
what  seemed  to  be  a  similar  preliminary 
effort  with  respect  to  the  Seattle  fair. 
The  bill  which  passed  Congress  last  year 

rorized,  I  might  add.  $125,000,  the 
;  amount  as  was  made  available 
prior  to  particioation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Seattle  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  proposition  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  fcr  this  fair,  my  atten- 
tion was  also  aroused  to  the  pwssibility 
that  we  might  davelop  some  reasonable 
residual  use  for  the  building  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  being  requested 
to  buUd  on  the  site  of  the  fairgrounds. 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  planning  group  connected  with  the 
fair  was  requested  to  take  a  good  look 
at  the  residual  use  of  all  buildings  to  be 
erected  at  the  fair.  And.  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding— and  I  believe  generally 
accepted — that  the  Federal  participation 
would  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  the  enfl  use  of  the  building 
that  was  to  be  constructed. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  just  taken  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  residual  end  ose 
wiU  mean  that  about  20  percent  of  what 
is  now  being  asked  will  be  utilized,  once 
the  fair  is  over— 20  percent  of  the  $io 
million  to  be  put  up  by  the  Federal  Go\  - 
emment  will  be  incorporated  into  a 
foundation  for  which  presumably  some 
use  will  be  found. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  reservation  is 
about  this  entire  operation,  bearing  m 
mind  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
pressed Interest  last  year  in  obtaining 
the  most  utilization  for  the  Federal 
money  being  put  in  this  building,  that  so 
little  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
kind  of  use  that  this  building  might  have 
after  the  fair  is  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me — and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  other 
possibility— but  it  does  not  seem  to  n;e 
to  be  a  very  substantial  and  construc- 
tive end  use  to  know  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building  can  be  used  for 
something  else,  once  the  building  has 
been  put  up  and  the  fair  is  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  hoped 
that  in  some  way  a  method  could  have 
been  found  whereby  the  building  could 
have  been  erected  in  order  to  have  this 
site  used  by  the  community  or  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  conclu.sion  of 
the  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  offered 
with  respect  to  this  point — and  I  que.s- 
tioned  it  more  out  of  curiosity  and  per- 
haps disappointment  and  not  out  of  hos- 
tility, was  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  planners  w  ho 
had  to  deal  with  a  difQcult  proposal,  one 
in  the  form  of  a  building  which  would  be 
used  for  a  3-month  period,  that  it  would 
have  been  um-easonable  to  have  expected 
anyone  to  find  other  Federal  agencies  or 
non-Federal  agencies  which  could  utilize 
the  building  with  its  type  of  construction 
in  so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  spite  of  the  ques- 
tions that  I  asked.  I  still  do  not  know 
whether  the  State  exhibit  or  the  private 
exhibits  are  assured  or  whether  they  are 
completely  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  gues.s— and 
perhaps  someone  can  elucidate  upon 
this  matter — it  is  my  guess  that  the 
State  would  not  put  up  a  very  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  without  having 
some  legal  authority  over  the  buildine  to 
be  used  at  the  fair. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
expect  that  everyone  else  putting  in 
money  would  want  to  get  the  mo.st  out 
front.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Federal 
Government  ha.s  not  done  enough  to  ."^al- 
vaae  more  than  will  be  salvaged  out  of 
the  $10  million  proposed  to  be  exjjended 
in  tliis  exhibit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  basic  position  is 
one  of  regret.  In  spite  of  the  legislative 
history  of  Federal  participation  in 
HemisFair.  it  is  regrettable  that  more 
has  not  been  done  to  salvalge  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  out  of  a  project 
that  is  going  to  be  utilized  for  only  a 
brief  period  of  time. 

It  is  no  consolation  to  me  at  all  to 
know  that  the  Seattle  building  is  being 
rented  for  $1  a  year  and  that  perhap.s 
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nothing  was  salvaged  out  of  the  Federal 
building  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  degree  of  built-in  value  in  any 
Federal  exhibit,  that  we  should  get  more 
results  for  the  effort  that  is  being  put 
in  it,  or  if  we  are  not  making  enough 
effort  in  the  planning  of  the.';e  exhibits, 
that  certainly   we  must   have    a  longer 
leadtime  so  that  better  planning  can  be 
accomplished  so  we  will  know  whether 
there  is  a  public  or  private  purchaser 
for  this  Federal  building  and  so  that  we 
will  know  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  get  into  this  Federal  building. 
As  of  now  we  know  nothing  except  that 
presumably  there  would  be  $2  million  of 
value  in  the  foundation.    I  do  not  happen 
to  know  whether  this  means  that  there 
will  be   some   purchaser   available   and 
ready  to  pay  $2  million  to  the  Federal 
Govenunent  if  this  property  should  be 
declared  surplus.     I  assimie  it  costs  $2 
million  to  build  the  foundation.    But  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  brought  to  us 
in  our  subcommittee  hearings  we  do  not 
know  that  we  will  even  get  $2  millioii  out 
of  an  investment  in  a  $10  million  pro- 
gram for  a  few  months  in  this  inter- 
national exposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELXj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man fi'om  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
HemisFair  Exposition  is  important  to  the 
entire  Nation.  I  think  this  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  justification  on  the  part  of  the 
US.  Government  to  participate. 

It  is  important  to  the  Nation  because 
of  its  physical  facilities,  but  especially  is 
it  Important  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  since  the  Olympics 
are  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City  in  1968,  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  provides  accommo- 
dations to  the  millions  who  will  be  go- 
ing to  Mexico  for  this  event  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  country  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  has  been 
most  remarkable  in  providing  excellent 
plans  and  for  their  own  financial  con- 
tribution to  this  great  enterprise. 

The  civic  leaders  of  San  Antonio,  act- 
ing imder  the  general  direction  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  have  developed 
plans,  provided  funds,  gotten  national 
and  international  recognition,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  they  are  determined  to  make 
HemisFair  one  of  the  finest  expositions 
our  country  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  exposition  commemorates  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
great  city  of  San  Antonio,  and  the  city 
is  unique  in  being  able  to  demonstrate 
the  values  of  history  associated  with  the 
cultures  and  all  phases  of  commercial 
and  social  development  of  all  Pan 
America. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  is  not  only 
the  cradle  of  Texas  liberty,  but  in  all 
modesty  I  think  you  will  agree  that  for 
this  reason  the  emergence  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  later  to  become  a  part  of 
our  great  Nation,  has  made  its  indelible 
contribution. 

As  1  imderstand  it,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  response  from  exhibitors  and 
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others  who  wish  to  have  a  part  in  this 
great  project.    I  think  it  is  imquestion- 
ably  a  fine  investment  of  the  small  sums 
requested    from    the    Feueral    Govern- 
ment, and  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  local  citizens. 
I  believe  there  is  solid  economic  justi- 
fication for  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion, which  I  prefer  to  call   an   invest- 
ment. I  think  it  is  entitled  to  this  de- 
scription because  our  Nation  will  receive 
a  return  in  additional  income  in  excise 
and  other  taxes.    There  remains,  how- 
ever, more  important  benefits  in  tenns  of 
international  i-elations  and  understand- 
ing. Not  only  have  the  local  citizeiis  of 
this  historical  city  issued  $30  million  in 
bonds  already  approved  and  other  con- 
tributions, but  our  State  of  Texas  has 
made  a  downpayment  of  $4'j  million, 
with  a  like  amount  pledged  and  assui-ed. 
Mr.   Chairman.   I  want  to   take   this 
oppoi-tunity  of  commending  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas   I  Mr.  Henry  Gonzalez  and 
Mr.  O.  C.  Fisher  1,  for  their  untiring  ef- 
foi'ts  and  efficient  handling  of  this  mat- 
ter.    They  have  presented  it  m  a  most 
convincing  manner  to  the   Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers will  share  with  us  our  enthii-siastic 
feeling  in  connection  with  the  HemisFair. 
Our  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man    from     Texas.     O.     C.     Fisher,     is 
at    this    time    hospitalized    and    unable 
to  be  pi-esent  today  and  I  ask.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  his  statement  in  support  of 
the  measure  before  the  House  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  and  I  ask  unaiiimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   [Mr.  Fi.sherI.   is  not 
seriously  ill  but  his  doctors  advise  his 
hospitalization  for  the  next  2  or  3  weeks. 
I  know  all  of  you  will  regret  his  Illness 
but  at  the  same  time,  be  glad  to  know 
that  full  and  complete  recovery  is  ex- 
p>ected  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson].  I 
also  reiterate  and  stress  the  importance 
of  this  fair  being  an  international  ex- 
position and  the  imisortance  of  San  An- 
tonio as  the  gateway  to  the  1968  Olym- 
pics in  Mexico,  which  I  thitik  has  been 
well  pointed  out. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  i-emarks. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Hemis- 
Fair 1968  is  due  to  be  one  of  the  best 
planned  expositions  ever  held  on  the 
North  American  continent.  To  besin 
with,  it  has  solid  local  and  State  support. 
and  already  nearly  a  dozen  foreien  na- 
tions have  committed  them.sclves  to  par- 
ticipate. Others  are  sure  to  follow.  Most 
all  of  the  principal  American  exhibitors 


at  the  New  York  fair  have  reserved  space 
at  the  HemisFair  site,  and  there  will  be 
others.  Approval  of  the  project  by  the 
Bureau  of  International  Expositions  was 
announced  in  Paris  on  November  17, 
1965. 

It  is  imperative,  of  course,  that  the 
Umted  States  participate,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  pending  bill.  The  measure 
we  are  considering  today  was  drafted  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  has 
Lhe  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  President,  and  was  heard  and 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foi-eien  Affairs.  There  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  its  approval.  Beginning  in  1876 
with  the  Philadelphia  Centei^nial,  there 
have  been  40  domestic  celebrations  in 
which  the  Fedei-al  Government  has  taken 
a  pait .  The  most  recent  was  the  $17  mil- 
lion participation  in  the  New  York 
World'.<^  Fair. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  after 
considering  the  views  of  architects,  en- 
gineeis.  and  other  experienced  specialists 
in  the  field,  concluded  that  a  "confluence 
theater"  approach,  a  concept  which  en- 
visions four  separate  theater  audiences, 
would  best  tell  the  story  of  "Confluence 
U.S.A.."  and  would  he  expected  to  ci-eate 
the  most  lasting  impression  in  the  most 
effective  manner  of  Federal  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  this  great  exposition 
will  attract  an  estimated  7  to  10  million 
visitors.  "Visitors  from  Latin  America, 
it  is  estimated,  will  spend  around  $39 
million — which  will  help  at  least  a  little 
on  our  balance-of -payments  problem. 
The  fair  will  generate  much  new  busi- 
ness. The  United  States  will  get  its 
money  back,  pei'haps  many  times  over, 
in  additional  income,  excise,  gasoline, 
and  other  taxes.    Moreover,  the  entire 

Nation  will  benefit  in  tei-ms  of  interna- 
tional good  will  and  understanding. 

I  have  said  HemisFair  is  to  be  a  well 
planned  exposition.  It  is  directed  by 
San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc.,  of  which  there 
ai-e  167  local  directors — ever>'  one  of 
whom  is  an  unpaid,  dedicated  and  en- 
thusiastic supporter.  Governor  Connally 
has  led  the  State's  endorsement,  and  the 
State  legislatui-e  has  already  put  up  $4*2 
million  as  a  downpayment  on  a  State 
exhibit.  A  total  of  $9  million  is  planned. 
A  S30  million  bond  Issue  was  approved  by 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  to  underwrite 
the  project.  The  distinguished  mayor  of 
that  city.  Walter  McAllister,  has  done  as 
much  or  more  than  anyone  in  promoting 
HemisFair  on  the  local  level.  Indeed, 
ever\-  official  of  the  fair  is  a  dedicated 
advocate. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  i  M".  Gon- 
z,\LEzl.  who  resides  in  San  Antonio,  has 
been  an  active  and  effective  supporter 
of  the  project  since  he  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1962. 

JERO.ME  H.^RRLS FATHER   OF   HEMl.'iF.MR 

Perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  man  who 
originally  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Hemis- 
Fair and  coined  the  title.  I  am  referring 
to  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Harris,  a  prominent 
businessman  and  civic  leader  of  San  An- 
tonio. 

Harris  unveiled  the  idea  back  in  1959. 
In  a  feature  article  which  appeared  on 
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January  22,  1959,  In  the  San  Antonio 
News,  Harris  called  for  a  permauient-type 
exposition  which  would  enhance  closer 
relations  with  our  neighbors  south  of  the 
Rio  Orande. 

In  that  article  Jerome  Harris  unfolded 
his  dream  in  these  words: 

As  an  officer  and  board  memb«r  of  the 
Chamber  of  CkMnmerce,  I  submitted  a  plan 
whlcli  was  warmly  received  by  the  Board, 
by  ttaa  press,  by  many  organizations  and 
Individuals.  That  plan  was  to  hold  a 
"Hemls-Fair"  In  San  Antonio  every  two  or 
four  years.  Obtain  a  tract  of  lane  for 
permanent  bylldlngs  which  would  represent 
this  country,  and  every  state,  city,  or  oigan- 
Izatlon  in  otir  nation  that  cared  to  partic- 
ipate, and  Invite  Mexico,  her  individual  irtates. 
cities,  industries,  and  organizations  to  do 
the  same.  In  this  manner,  there  could  be  an 
lnt«rchan|;e  of  the  cultural,  sclentl&c,  re- 
ligious, Industrial  and  civil  developments, 
between  the  U.S..  Mexico,  and  eventually 
Latin-America. 

Looking  to  the  future.  Harris  added: 
This  project  would  require  an  organization 
of  civic  leaders,  acting  under  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  develop  plans,  provide  funds, 
get  national  and  foreign  recognition  and 
participation,  and  see  it  through  to  success- 
ful reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  case  of  a  small 
acorn  becoming  a  mighty  tree.  Hemis- 
Fair  1968,  a  proposed  first  by  Jerome 
Harris  in  1959,  is  today  nearly  a  reality — 
a  tribute  to  a  man  of  broad  vision,  civic 
pride,  and  enterprise. 

This  great  exposition  will  not  only 
commemorate  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  foimding  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
but  will  also  afford  a  unique  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  all  the  values  and  legends 
associated  with  the  confluence  of  cul- 
tures, trade  and  political  and  social  de- 
velopment throughout  Pan  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Texan,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  portion  of  the  great  his- 
toric city  of  San  Antonio — the  cradle  of 
Texas  Uberty— I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  prompt  approval. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  wlU  find  the  time,  your 
families,  to  visit  San  Antonio,  the  Gate- 
way to  Latin  America,  and  partake  of  the 
warm  hospitality  which  you  will  find  in 
great  abundance  at  HemlsFair  1968.  I 
can  assure  you  your  visit  will  be  most 
rewarding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  niinols  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  know  whether  interna- 
tional or  domestic  fairs  serve  a  useful  or 
profitable  purixise  or  not.  I  think  they 
do.  But  if  we  were  going  to  st<^  Federal 
aid  to  the  cities  in  financing  such  fairs 
we  should  have  started  long,  long  ago. 

Years  ago  the  Federal  Government 
helped  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  Coliun- 
blan  Exposition,  a  world's  fair  that  de- 
lighted me  when  I  was  a  boy.  Later  on 
we  had  another  world's  fair  in  Chicago, 
and  Uncle  Bam  has  put  up  his  money  for 
fairs  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Seattle, 


San  Francisco.  Ban  Diego,  and  many 
other  places.  At  this  late  date  to  close 
the  door  on  a  cit^  in  Texas  would  be  the 
rankest  kind  of  discrimination.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  such  dis- 
crimination. I  ftave  always  said  that  it 
is  discrimination  itself  that  is  the  poison. 
The  target  of  discrimination  is  not  what 
counts.  It  is  the  discrimination  itself 
that  is  the  evil. 

To  me.  a  vote  against  this  $10  million 
for  the  HemisPalr,  would  be  discrimi- 
nation, and  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.   Chairman,    the   bill   before    the 
House,  H.R.  1509B,  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral participation  in  HemlsFair  1968.  an 
international  exposition   to  be  held  in 
San  Antonio. 

Briefly,  the  idea  for  this  fair  was  origi- 
nated by  myself  and  announced  in  a 
speech  I  delivered  shortly  after  my  ini- 
tial election  in  1961.  The  purpose  of 
HemlsFair  is  to  have  a  fan-  of  the  Amer- 
icas, an  exposition  commemorating  the 
contributions  ma»de  to  civilization  in  the 
Western  Hemlspjiere  by  the  peoples  of 
North  and  South  America.  The  exposi- 
tion has  been  orfanized  by  San  Antoiiio 
Fair,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation  which 
is  supported  by  oiore  than  $8  million  in 
pledges  from  businesses,  oiganizations 
and  individuals  of  San  Antonio.  The 
pledges  are  security  for  loans  made  to 
the  corporation  by  San  Antonio  banks. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  planning,  orga- 
nization, pi-omotion,  and  execution  of 
the  fair  is  therefore  underwritten  by  pri- 
vate capital  from  San  Antonio  which 
will  be  used  to  pay  off  the  bank  loans  if 
the  revenues  from  the  fair  are  not  suffi- 
cient. But  this  Is  a  very  well  financed 
exposition,  and  other  revenues  devoted  to 
the  enterprise  include  these: 

First,  in  January  1964.  the  people  of 
San  Antonio  approved  a  municipal  bond 
issue  of  $30  million  to  provide  a  conven- 
tion center  to  be  built  on  the  fair  site  and 
to  be  used  for  preparing  the  site  and 
other  parts  of  the  city  for  the  event. 
This  bond  election  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  in  eveiy  single  precinct  of  the 
city — a  rare  achievement,  demonstrating 
solid  citizen  support  for  this  exposition. 

Second,  in  October  1964  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  allocated  $12.5 
million  for  slum  clearance  and  purchase 
of  the  site  to  be  used  for  HemlsFair.  The 
clearance  and  acquisition  of  this  land 
had  been  approved  by  the  city  the  pre- 
vious May.  The  city  will  contribute  $6 
million  as  its  share  of  this  urban  renewal 
project.  Since  the  site  was  an  area  of 
urban  blight  and  had  been  scheduled  for 
clearance,  the  placing  of  Hemisfair  on 
this  site  represents  a  unique  case  of  Fed- 
eral-local coordination  of  efforts  and 
maximum  utilization  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

Third,  the  Texas  Legislature  approved, 
in  May  of  1965,  $4.5  million  to  build  a 
State  pavilion  and  exhibit  for  HemlsFair. 
Last  January,  CJovernor  Connally  an- 
nounced that  he  would  seek  an  additional 


$5.5  million,  bringing  the  total  contri- 
bution of  the  State  of  Texas  to  $io 
million. 

Fourth,  private  capital  is  being  raised 
to  build  a  giant  tower,  which  will  be  tlie 
theme  structure  of  the  HemlsFair.  The 
value  of  this  project  is  estimated  at  $6 
million. 

Fifth,  exhibit  space  was  made  avail- 
able  to  private  exhibitors  on  Pebruan,'  15 
Already,  nine  exhibitors  have  signed 
contracts  for  129,583  square  feet  of  ex- 
hibit space.  The  exhibitors  include  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  the  Humble  Oil  Co.,  Coca- 
Cola  Co.,  and  Falstaff  Brewing  Co. 
Verbal  commitments  have  been  given  on 
an  additional  35,240  square  feet  of  ex- 
hibit space.  The  exhibitors  in  this  group 
include  the  Parker  Pen  Co.,  the  American 
Express  Co.,  and  others.  Altogether. 
about  one-third  of  the  total  commercial 
exhibit  space  is  contracted  for  or  verbal!}' 
committed. 

Sixth.  11  foreign  nations  have  ex- 
pressed their  intentions  to  exhibit.  They 
include  Mexico,  Spain,  Bolivia,  Vene- 
zuela, Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina.  Co- 
lombia, Panama,  and  Canada,  a  total  of 
about  30  countries  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate. Governor  Connally  just  re- 
cently embarked  on  a  journey  to  South 
Ainerica  to  talk  with  Latin  American 
countries  about  participation.  The 
revenues  generated  by  the  exhibit  space 
already  sold  will  amount  to  $400,000. 

Seventh,  concession  contracts  have  al- 
ready been  signed  for  hats,  balloons,  and 
souvenirs.  Others  are  scheduled  for 
amusements,  including  such  ride.":  and 
games  as  you  would  normally  find  at  a 
great  exposition,  but  also  attractions  like 
a  .skyride  and  a  minimonorail.  Licen.s- 
ing  agreements  for  souvenir  sales,  home 
movie  productions,  picture  po.stcards. 
and  similar  items  are  being  considered 
Studies  are  underway  to  determine 
needs  such  as  food  service  requii-ements 

This  exposition  will  not  only  add  a  sig- 
nificant promotion  to  Inter-American 
relations,  but  will  also  enhance  the  see 
America  program,  and  will  also  attract 
substantial  numbers  of  foreign  visitors 
to  this  country.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  study  concluded  that  this 
country,  by  participating  in  HemisFair 
1968,  will  gain  $38.6  million  in  the  bal- 
ance of  pyayments. 

I  have  guided  our  Federal  legislative 
efforts  with  a  view  to  first  determining 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  national  in- 
terest in  HemisFair  to  warrant  Federal 
participation,  and  secondly  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pailicipa- 
tion,  if  it  would  be  deemed  appropriate 
The  bill  pa.ssed  by  Congress  last  year  au- 
thorized $125,000.  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  this  determination 
and  report  back  to  Congress. 

The  study  and  findings  were  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  President  Johnson. 
and  were  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  movements  on  June 
29,  1966.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal, 
President  Johnson  said: 

I  fully  support  the  SecreUiry's  findings. 
made  in  consultation  with  Interested  Dep:irt- 
ments  and  Agencies,  and  concur  in  the  rec- 
ommendations that  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  in  HemisFair  1968  and  re- 


(ta-ding  the  nature  and  extent  of  Its  partlcl- 
mtlon.  The  appropriations  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  program  are  estimated  to  be 
110  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stacerely  believe  that 
no  proposal  for  an  International  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  been  presented  to  Congress  with  as 
much  preparation  and  support  on  the 
local  level  and  on  the  State  level,  and 
with  as  much  study  and  research  on  the 
Federal  level,  as  this  one.  The  record 
I  have  just  recited  shows  that  San  An- 
tonio has  devoted  energy  and  imagina- 
tion and  vast  amounts  of  capital  to 
HemisFair  1968.  The  record  shows 
clearly  that  this  exposition  is  worthy  of 
the  support  and  participation  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
read  the  record,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. I  know  that  they  will  concur  with 
rae.  with  the  distinguished  committee, 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
with  the  President,  that  HemisFair  1968 
is  worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
concluding  speaker  on  this  side  is  the 
disting^uished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright],  to  whom  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  consume  a  great  deal  of  time.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  cost  involved  here, 
and  we  need  to  place  this  in  its  proper 
perspective.  The  bill  calls  for  an  author- 
ization of  $10  million. 

In  examining  this,  as  is  true  of  any 
other  expenditure,  we  need  to  make  some 
valid  comparisons.  Ordinarily,  when 
one  considers  spending  money,  he  com- 
pares the  cost  with  the  costs  of  other 
things  of  similar  value,  with  what  others 
are  paying,  and  with  the  probable  value 
he  expects  to  receive. 

Let  us  do  that  briefly.  May  it  be  un- 
derstood that  we  do  not  beg  support  on 
the  basis  of  alms  or  an  otherwise  un- 
supportable  donation  to  Texas  or  to  San 
Antonio.  Let  us  consider  it  on  the  basis 
of  an  investment  for  the  United  States. 
First,  let  us  compare  the  cost  of  this 
bill  with  what  the  United  States  has  put 
into  other  similar  International  exposi- 
tions. 

In  1962  we  put  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion into  the  Seattle  World's  Fair. 

In  1964  and  1965,  we  spent  $17  mil- 
lion of  Federal  funds  on  the  New  York 
World's  Fair. 

In  1958  we  put  $13  million  into  the 
Brussels  World's  Fair  in  Belgium. 

In  1967  we  expect  to  put  $13.5  million 
mto  the  Montreal  World's  Fair  In 
Canada. 

The  question  of  residual  benefits  has 
been  raised.  I  do  not  know  what  precise 
residual  benefits  came  from  these  other 
expenditures,  but  apparently  we  regarded 
them  as  generally  satisfactory.  I  do 
know  this  Is  the  very  first  time  in  history 
that  there  has  even  been  an  authenti- 
cated international  exposition,  ofQclally 
recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Expositions  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  Stetes. 

This  $10  million  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  what  we  spent  on  these  other 
International  fairs.  It  Is  less  than  most. 
Surely,  from  this  standpoint,  It  is  not 
excessive. 


Now  let  us  compare  this  Federal  share 
briefly  with  what  the  local  people  are 
contributing  to  make  this  exposition  an 
overwhelming  success.  Ten  million  dol- 
lars does  not  seem  so  large  when  we  stack 
it  up  alongside  the  $48  million  that  local. 
State,  and  private  interests  are  investing. 
The  city  and  the  county  of  San  An- 
tonio have  put  up,  through  a  $30  milUon 
bond  issue,  a  very  large  sum. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  State  of 
Texas  has  already-  appropriated  $4.5  mil- 
lion and  plans  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $5.5  million,  which  in  itself  will 
come  to  as  much  as  the  Federal  share. 
Entirely  piivate  sources,  businesses  and 
individuals,  are  adding  the  vei-y  appre- 
ciable amount  of  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion. 

When  we  add  these  together  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  Federal  investment 
asked  in  this  bill,  the  ratio  is  almost  five 
to  one.  That  compares  favorably  indeed. 
It  demonstrates  a  truly  exceptional  de- 
gree of  local  interest  and  of  intense  local 
preparation.  It  augurs  exceedingly  well 
for  the  success  of  the  project  which  is 
the  best  long-run  guarantee  for  the  Fed- 
eral investment. 

Now,  finally,  let  us  compare  this  cost 
with  its  potential  for  good.  It  is  use- 
less to  know  the  cost  unless  we  aLso  can 
appraise  the  value.  As  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson]  said,  we  do 
ver>-  definitely  hope  to  get  some  clear  and 
tanfjible  value  out  of  It  for  the  United 
States. 

This  ii  indeed,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
confluence  of  civilizations — a  fair  for  all 
the  hemisphere  to  bring  together  people 
aiid  products  and  proof  of  progress  fi-om 
all  Latin  American  Republics  to  join 
with  our  own  in  one  great  exposition. 

Suiely  there  can  be  Uttie  doubt  that 
Latin  America  is  in  many  ways  the  very 
best  customer  we  have  In  the  world. 
Just  last  year  they  bought  better  than  $6 
billion  worth  of  American  produced  goods 
and  services.  That  is  a  full  billion  dol- 
lars better  than  they  were  buying  from 
our  country  only  5  years  ago. 

We  have  a  favorable  balance-of-trade 
position  with  Latin  America  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1.3  billion  for  last  year.  In 
other  words,  Latin  American  countries 
bought  that  much  more  of  our  goods 
than  we  purchased  of  theirs.  Now.  that 
cannot  be  said  for  much  of  the  world. 
Even  when  you  take  Into  account  the 
total  of  UJS.  aid  and  the  total  of  private 
American  investments  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  we  still  have  a  fa.orable 
balance-of-payments  position  with  these 
good  neighboi-s  in  Latin  America,  which 
is  $500  million  better  for  last  year  than 
it  was  just  5  years  ago.  So  they  are 
great  customers  and  they  are  becoming 
better  customers  all  tlie  time,  as  their 
capacity  to  purchase  and  consume  in- 
creases. Latin  America  represents  the 
greatest  potential  buying  power  in  the 
worid  today  If  it  can  only  be  properly 
developed. 

Comparing  this  $10  million  we  are 
spending  for  this  fair  with  the  $6  billion 
they  spent  with  us  last  year,  it  is  like  an 
individual  spending  $10  to  entertain 
a  good  friend  and  customer  who  has 
purchased  $6,000  worth  of  products  from 
him  during  the  past  year.    This  is  both 


good  relations  and  good  business.  To  In- 
vite such  a  friend  and  ctistt«ner  and  then 
refuse  to  pick  up  the  check  would  be,  in 
the  realm  of  courteous  and  civilized  in- 
dividual relations,  tinthinkable. 

So  much  for  the  cold  and  rather  un- 
inspiring, although  necessary,  talk  of 
cash.  We  must  conclude  that,  by  any 
of  these  yardsticks,  it  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. But  there  is  a  still  broader  mean- 
ir  g  to  the  HemisFair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  definitely  not 
just  another  big  exposition.  It  is  far 
more  significant  than  that.  To  grasp  its 
broader  meaning  and  its  potential  for 
hemispheric  goodwill,  the  HemisFair 
must  be  considered  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  yellowing  and  sometimes  blood- 
splattered  pages  of  historj'. 

The  focal  point  of  the  story  is  San  An- 
tonio itself.  It  is  a  gateway  to  Latin 
America.  Today  a  modern,  bustling 
metropolis,  its  rich  heritage  dates  back 
to  the  year  1718.  At  that  time  the 
Spanish  Viceroy  of  Mexico  established  a 
mission  on  the  site  to  serve  as  a  halfway 
point  between  the  missions  in  east  Texas 
and  the  presidios  of  northern  Mexico. 
Its  purpose  was  to  protect  the  mission- 
aries and  to  encourage  settlement  of  the 
counirj'. 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning,  San 
Antonio's  history  has  been  Inseparably 
entwined  with  both  peaceful  pursuits  and 
military  operations.  Every  schoolboy  Is 
familiar  with  the  gallant  defense  of  the 
Alamo  in  1836.  By  1850  the  Alamo  had 
been  restored  and  was  in  use  as  a  quar- 
termaster depot.  For  more  than  100 
years,  the  U.S.  Army  has  maintained  a 
pennanent  military  garrison  in  the  city, 
through  whose  gates  have  passed  some 
of  the  greatest  figures  in  American  mili- 
tar>'  history  from  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Phil 
Sheridan  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Against  this  ptinorama  let  us  consider 
the  avowed  aim  of  HemisFair  1968.  as 
set  forth  in  debate  on  last  year's  legisla- 
tion. Public  Law  89-284 : 

An  event  designed  to  enhance  the  existing 
brotherhood  between  new  world  natloiis,  re- 
affirm common  ties,  increase  understanding, 
and  fortify  world  peace. 

Now,  there  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
exposition.  How  appropriate  it  Is  that 
a  city  which  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  mihtary  battles  for  freedom  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  a  similarly 
significant  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
lasting  peace  and  brotherhood. 

How  appropriate  it  Is  that  our  friends 
from  below  the  Rio  Grande,  some  of 
whose  forebears  laid  siege  to  the  Alamo, 
now  should  be  Invited,  in  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  friendship  and  Inter- 
pendence,  to  a  site  only  2  blocks  from 
that  historic  mission. 

We  can  and  must  strengthen  our  ties 
with  Latin  America.  No  other  area  is  as 
critically  Indispensable  to  our  safety. 
None  other  beckons  quite  so  appeallngly 
or  promises  greater  financial  return  for 
our  Investments.  None  other  buys  more 
of  our  total  manufactured  goods  or  pro- 
duces more  goods  for  our  own  market — 
and  there  is  no  other  wherein  the  poten- 
tial for  growth  could  mean  so  much  to 
the  future  of  oiu*  own  country. 

For  the  United  States.  Increasingly,  the 
future  looks  southward. 
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To  project  in  these  brief  remarks  a 
true  image  of  this  land  of  200  million 
people  In  20  nations  would  be  almost  like 
trying  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannlca  or  a  5-mlnute 
synopsis  of  the  Texas  Almanac.  There 
is  no  more  a  typical  Latin  American  than 
there  Is  a  typical  housewife  or  a  typical 
North  American  or  a  typical  baseball  fan. 

It  Is  a  land  of  contrasts  and  contradic- 
tions. It  Is  the  Andes  where  commerce 
travels  on  the  backs  of  llamas  over  little 
trails  at  10,000  feet  above  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  the  Panama  Canal  where 
the  commerce  of  the  world  changes 
oceans.  And  It  Is  the  brooding  jungles 
of  the  Amazon  where  swarms  of  pi  ranha 
Infest  the  rivers  and  commerce  do<»s  not 
move  at  all. 

It  is  the  dazzling  modernity  of  Biasilia. 
the  world's  most  ultra  modem  capital 
city;  and  It  Is  the  Darien  wilderness 
where  life  goes  on  among  the  Cuna  In- 
disms  just  as  it  did  when  Colimibus  dis- 
covered the  New  World.  It  is  the  thriv- 
ing thirst  for  educational  preeminence 
at  the  University  of  Mexico  City;  and  it 
is  the  little  adobe  one-room  school  in  the 
back  country  of  Guatemala.  It  is  the 
hacienda  and  the  hovel,  the  grandee  and 
the  peon,  the  ranchero  and  the  ejld^,  the 
sparkling  new  hotel  and  the  crowded 
slum — all  thrown  into  a  churning  cal- 
dron of  ferment. 

And  it  is,  more  and  more,  the  land  of 
tomorrow. 

Change  is  coming  in  the  20  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  swift  change  after  several 
centiu-ies  of  siesta.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  what  sort  of  change.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  preserving  a  threadbare 
status  quo.  The  long  stagnating  status 
quo  is  already  on  its  way  out.  The  gov- 
ernmental and  economic  forms  which 
arise  in  Latin  America  to  take  its  place 
are  matters  in  which  we  have  a  ti-uly 
signlflcEint  stake. 

The  teeming  millions  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans know  of  the  progress  made  by  their 
neighbors  to  the  north,  and  they  hunger 
to  understand  it  better,  to  taste  it  for 
themselves. 

This  is  the  real  significance,  I  think, 
of  HemisFair  1968.  Through  our  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  we  have  made  a  real 
start  toward  proving  that  we  want  to 
live  in  brotherhood  and  peace,  and  that 
we  are  anxious  to  help  our  hemispheric 
neighbors  enjoy  the  blessings  that  we 
ourselves  enjoy  today. 

HemisFair  1968  will  give  us  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  prove  this  once 
more  and  to  cement  the  ties  wlUch  bind 
us  Increasingly  and  which  identify  our 
own  future  inseparably  with  that  of  our 
friends  throughout  Latin  America. 

I  congratulate  my  able  Texas  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Henry  Gonzalez, 
for  his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
HemisFair,  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  measure  before  us  today. 

Let  us  bring  together  In  HemisFair 
1968  the  best  of  the  Americas — their 
achievements  in  commerce,  indiiistry, 
agrlciilture,  science,  art,  education— «nd 
let  us  do  so  in  the  climate  of  friendship 
and  interdependence  in  which  we  may 
share  together  the  bright  promise  of  to- 
morrow. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DERWINSret). 

Mr.  DERWIKSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  st^te  that  I  favor  this  legis- 
lation, but  as  I  do  so  I  wish  to  apologize 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
various  gentlemen  from  Texas  who  are 
supporting  this  bill,  because  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  last  2  years 
when  I  suppoi-ted  a  position  of  the  Pres- 
ident it  always  seemed  it  was  a  time 
when  the  Houae  was  against  the  Pres- 
ident. Therefo|-e,  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
giving  the  kiss  tf  death  to  this  fine  piece 
of  legislation.  However,  unlike  the 
gentleman  fronj  Iowa,  who  is  very  prop- 
erly concerned  with  financial  questions, 
I  look  upon  thSs  legislation  in  a  much 
broader  sense.  I  feel  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  this  program  in 
San  Antonio  to  help  sell  America  to  the 
people  south  of  the  border.  If  there  is 
one  area  where  all  of  our  programs  in 
foreign  affairs  break  down,  it  is  in  the 
lack  of  communication  with  the  peo- 
ples and  the  governments  that  we  are 
trying  to  reach-  Through  this  exposi- 
tion I  think  \*e  have  a  very  valuable 
and  practical  means  of  reversing  this 
and  therefore  a  worthwhile  means  of 
reaching  the  people  south  of  the  border 
who  should  more  properly  understand 
our  history  and  understand  our  na- 
tional aspirations  and  who  should  more 
properly  understand  the  feeling  of 
"sympatico"  that  we  have  for  them. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  upon 
this  bill  as  belnf  a  very  practical  step  in 
the  direction  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  taken.  I  recognize — 
and  I  see  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
there — I  recognize  that  I  am  so  often 
opposed  to  measures  in  the  committee 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  upset  the  entire 
power  structure  of  the  House  by  sud- 
denly supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  very 
brief  but  eloquent  message,  supports  this 
bill. 

Therefore,  as  I  look  at  it.  based  upon 
the  international  effects,  the  value,  the 
residual  value  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Tesas  [Mr.  Wright]  has 
spoken  and  has  emphasized.  I  feel  that 
this  bill,  in  comparison  with  the  others 
that  we  have  passed,  merits  our  support. 

I  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  recognize  the 
questions  that  people  have  as  to  the  cost 
involved.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  pointed  out  to  us  previous 
examples  wherein  we  have  followed  this 
pattern  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 
departure.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
especially  emphasized  the  fact  that  in 
Latin  America  we  have  had  this  tremen- 
dous breakdown  in  effective  communica- 
tions between  olir  Government  and  the 
governments  of  South  America.  I  look 
upon  this  fair  as  representing  a  very 
valuable  means  of  helping  the  United 
States  to  develop  its  hemispheric-wide 
program.  I  believe  it  would  represent 
an  educational  Investment  and  I  would 
urge  its  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thp 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi]  stated  the  President  is  for  this  legis- 
lation. In  the  report,  on  pages  3  and  4 
thereof,  there  is  a  communique  from  the 
White  House,  dated  May  13,  1966.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  many  state- 
ments from  the  White  House  about  how- 
Congress  was  passing  needless  and  e.\- 
pensive  legislation  at  a  time  when  the 
money  required  for  such  programs  has 
not  been  authorized  or  budgeted. 

In  view  of  the  many  statements  from 
the  White  House,  are  we  to  understand 
that  the  President  is  "for  this  legislation 
in  September  as  he  was  in  May?" 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  great 
detail.  But,  obviously,  the  President  does 
wish  us  to  make  effective  cuts  in  the 
budget.  The  President  does  wish  us  to 
practice  economy.  I  beUeve  this  invest- 
ment in  the  HemisFair  Is  really  economy. 
and  that  is  why  I  support  the  measme 

If.  incidentally,  the  President  does 
agree  with  this,  that  merely  proves  that 
great  minds  run  in  the  same  channel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  have  any  idea  as  to  how- 
many  billions  of  dollars  we  have  spewed 
out  to  Latin  America  with  which  to  win 
the  love  and  affection  of  those  people? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Too  much,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
add  it  up,  it  may  stagger  the  gentleman  s 
imagination. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  not  care 
to  argue  that  point  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  The  gentleman  has  raised 
a  very  salutary  point.  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's view  to  the  effect  that  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  a  great  boondoggle, 
badly  administered  and  badly  directed 
I  joined  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  In 
voting  against  the  bill  to  which  he  affec- 
tionately refers  as  the  "foreign  giveaway 
bm." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  upon  this 
bill  as  a  practical  Investment  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  an  educational- 
type  program  that  we  should  be  carrj-ing 
on  to  an  even  greater  degree.  I  have 
found  in  my  experience  that  U.S.  fairs 
abroad  have  been  helpful  and  in  my 
opinion  have  represented  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  my  efforts  and  my 
vigorous  support  in  behalf  of  this  bill 
probably  places  it  In  jeopardy.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  apologize  to  the  pro- 
ponents but  hope  that  in  some  way  1 
have  helped  their  very  strong  case. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  meritorious  measure  and  in  the 
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author  and  Its  advocates  in  its  support      '^th   the   General   Service   Administration. 
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GKNSXAI.    LEAVE    TO    EXTEKD 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 


shall  be  given  to  their  utility  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  needs,  or  other  benefits  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  exposition. 

"(5)   The    Secretary    of    Cksnunerce    Is   au- 
thorized to  Incur  such  other  expenses  as  may 


permitted    to   extend   their    remarks    at     ^^  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
thi.';  point  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  now     j^^j_^  including  but  not  limited  to  expendi- 


uiider  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
::o  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  i-equests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     There    being    no 

further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.    15098 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  Public  Law  89-284  (79  Stat.  1026)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(C I  to  read  as  follows ; 

•■(C)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
oi  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  for  a  Federal 
exhibit  at  HemlsFalr  1968  who  shall  be  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
V  of  the  Federal  Kxecutive  Salary  Schedule. 
Tlie  Commissioner  shall  perform  such  duties 
in  the  execution  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  assign." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  3(b)  of  said  Act  Is 
amended  by  (a)  striking  the  words:  "Assist 
the  planning  staff  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)."  froni  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
o!  clause  (1)  and  substituting  therefor  the 
uords:  "carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
and  by  striking  the  words  "while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  such  planning  staff"  and  "while 
50  engaged"  from  the  second  sentence; 

(b)  Striking  the  words:  "the  members  of 
such  planning  staff  and  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  staff  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  planning  staff  to 
perform  Its  functions,"  from  the  first  sen- 
tence of  clause  (2)  and  substituting  therefor 
the  words:  "persons,  other  than  consultants 
ar.d  e.xperts.  referred  to  In  (b)(1),  who  per- 
lorm  functions  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,"; 

(c)  Adding  new  clauses  (3),  (4).  and  (5) 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection  as  follows: 

•'i3i  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  such  contracts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  United  States 
P'lrticipatlon  in  the  exposition. 

"(*i  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  erect  such  buildings  and  other 
structures  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
Cnlted  States  participation  In  the  exposition 
on  land  (approximately  four  and  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  thousandths  acres  or 
more  and  Including  land  necessary  for  Ingress 
and  egress)  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  in 
consideration  of  the  participation  by  tlie 
United  states  In  the  exposition,  and  without 
other  consideration.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  accept  title  to  such 
land  or  any  Interest  therein:  Provided,  hou- 
(ver.  That  the  land  or  Interest  may  be  ac- 
cepted only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
no  term  or  condition  therein  will  Interfere 
»!th  the  use  of  the  property  for  purposes  of 
the  United  States  or  prevent  the  disposal  of 
;'r.e  property  as  hereinafter  set  out.  Any 
building  constructed  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  a  part  of  its  participation  in 
HemlsFalr  tixail  not  be  a  'public  building' 
under  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40 
use.  601  et  seq.).  In  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  such  buildings  and  other  struc- 


tures Involved  in  the  selection,  purchase 
rental,  construction,  and  other  acquisition, 
of  exhibits  and  materials  and  equipment 
therefor  and  the  actual  display  thereof,  and 
Including  but  not  limited  to  related  expendi- 
tures for  costs  of  transportation,  Insurance. 
InstaUatlon,  safekeeping,  maintenance,  and 
operation,  rental  of  space,  and  dismantling: 
and  to  ptirchase  books  of  references,  news- 
papers, and  periodicals." 

Skc.  3.  Section  4(1)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words:  "determining  the 
manner  In  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  participant  in 
and  an  exhibitor  at  the  exposition"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words:  '  cp.rrying  cut 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act   ' 

Sec    4.  Section  5  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 


(8)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933 
(ch.  212,  47  Stat.  1530;  41  U.S.C.  10a)  (Buy 
American  Act) . 

(9)  Section  3735  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  13)   (contracts  limited  to  one  year) 

(10)  The  second  proviso  of  section  11  of 
the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (ch.  86.  40  But. 
1270).  as  amended  (44  U.S.C.  Ill),  to  the 
extent  that  It  pertains  to  printing  by  the 
Governnieut  Printing  Office. 

(11)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1873 
(ch.  359.  20  Stat  216) .  as  amended  (44  US  C 
322)    (rates  of  payment  for  advertisements) 

(12)  Section  3828  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(44  U.S.C.  324)  (no  advertisements  without 
authority) . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida   [  Mr.  Fascell  1  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 


designating the  existing  language  in  section     port  the  first  committee  amendment. 


5  as  subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows:  "(b)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
ofliclnl  close  of  the  exposition  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  Xo 
this  Act.  Including  a  detailed  statement  of 
expenditures.  Upon  transmission  of  such 
report  to  the  Congress,  all  appointments 
made  uuder  this  Act  shall  terminate,  except 
ihDse  which  may  be  extended  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  additional  period  of  time  as 
hp  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  \cx' 

Sec  5.  Section  6  of  said  Act  is  renumbered 
as  section  8  and  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  "In 
addition  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  to  carry  out  United 
States  participation  in  the  international  ex- 
position HemlsFalr.  1968." 

Sec  6  Said  Act  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting new  sections  6  and  7  to  read  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"Sec.  6.  After  the  close  of  the  exposition. 
all  property  purchased  or  erected  with  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  with  the  Feder.^1  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  and  other 
applicable  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  excess  and  surplus  property." 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  functions  authorized  by 
this  Act  niay  be  i>erformed  without  regard 
to  the  prohibitions  and  limitations  of  the 
fcllowing  laws: 

(1)  That  part  of  section  15  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (ch.  744.  Aug- 
ust 2,  1946;  60  Stat.  810).  as  amended  (5 
U.SC.  55a),  which  read  (not  in  excess  of 
one  year)  ." 

(2)  Section    16(a)     of    the    .Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (ch.  744.  August  2.  1946 
60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  78)  to  the  extent  that 
it  pertains  to  hiring  automobiles. 

(3)  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) .  (adv..nce  of  pub- 
lic moneys) . 

(4)  Sections  302-305  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdminlEtr.itive  Services  Act  of  1949 
(Jiine  30,  1949.  ch.  288.  63  Stat.  393  et  seq.), 
as  amended  (41  USC  252-255),  (competitive 
bids:    negotiated   contracts.   aU\:inces) 

(5)  Section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932 
(Ch.  314,  47  Stat.  412;  40  USC  278a)  (lease 
of  buildings  to  Government;  maximum  rent- 
al). 

1 6)  Section  3703  of  the  ReMsed  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5 1  (advertisement  of 
proposals  for  competitive  bid.":  i  . 

(7)  Section  3710  of  the  Re\i5ed  Statutes 
(41  use.  8)   (opening  of  bids*. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  committee  amendments  are  techni- 
cal in  natme  and  not  substantive,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida   I  Mr.  FascellI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "Assist"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "assist". 

Page  4.  line  9,  strike  out  "Act  "  '  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Act"." 

Page  5,  line  10,  strike  out  'property  "  '  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "property."  ' 

Page  5,  line  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  7.  (ai  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  "Sec.  7.". 

Page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  "(1»"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "  '  ( 1  i  ". 

Page  5,  beginning  in  line  16.  strike  out 
'■    (not  in  excess  of  one  yean."  "  and  insert 


thereof 


(not    in    excess    of    one 


and  Insert 


•(6)"  and  insert 
•(7)"  and  Insert 
"(8)  '  and  insert 
'(9;  "  and  insert 


m    lieu 
year  i '.", 

Page  5.  line  18.  strike  out  "(2)' 
in  lieu  thereof  "  "(2)". 

Page  5.  line  21.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •'(31  ". 

Page  5.  line  23.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "  "(4)  ". 

Page  6.  line  3.  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ""(5)". 

Page  6,  line  6.  strike  out 
In  lieu  thereof  "  "(6)". 

Page  6.  line  9,  strike  out  ' 
in   lieu    thereof   "  "(7i  ". 

Page  6.  line  11.  strike  out 
m   lieu  thereof:   •■•(8)". 

Puge  6.  line  13,  strike  out 
in  lieu  thereof:  "  "(9)". 

Page  6.  line  15.  strike  out  "(10)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  ""(10)". 

Page  6.  line  19  strike  out  "(ill"  and  insert 
in   lieu   thereof   "  '( lli  ". 

Page  6.  line  22.  strike  out  "(12i"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  "■"<12)". 

Page  e.  line  23,  strike  out  "authonty ) ."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof;  "authority  i ."  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  imss. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen],  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bUl,  H.R.  15098.  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  89-284  relating  to  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  HemisFair 
1968  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  949. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gboss  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
15098,  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  147,  nays  184,  not  voting  101, 
as  follows : 

(Ron  No.  262) 
YEAS — 147 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Duncan,  Oieg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Findley 

Pino 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Gathings 

Goodell 

Orabowski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orlder 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Orover 

Qubser 

Gurncy 


Adair 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Anderson,  111. 

Buchanan 

Andrews, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

George  W. 

Cahlll 

Andrews, 

Collan 

Glenn 

Cameron 

Andrews, 

Cederberg 

N.  Dak. 

Chamberlain 

Arends 

Chelf 

Asbbrook 

Clancy 

Ashley 

Clausen, 

Ayree 

DonH. 

Bates 

Clawson,  Del 

Belcher 

Cleveland 

Berry 

CoUler 

Belts 

Conable 

Bolton 

Conte 

Bow 

Cramer 

Bray 

Culver 

Brock 

Curtin 

Broomfleld 

Curtis 

Brown,  Clar- 

Daerue 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Wis. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Devine 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kornegay 

Kxmkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

MacGregor 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Aspinall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Cahf, 
Bvrne,  Pa 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnski 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Dyal 
Edwards,  Calif.   Millor 


Mailllard 

Ikarsh 

Martin,  Miiss. 

BBartin.  Nebr. 

Mathias 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Hatcher 

Melsen 

Passman 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Boll 

Quie 
Quillen 
aeid.  111. 
aeld.  NY. 
Seifel 

Rhodes,  Atlz. 
Bobison 
ftoudebush 

NATS— 184 

Oilbert 
Oonzalez 
Oray 
(jreen.  Pa. 

drelgg 

9ai!en.  Calif 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Banna 

liardy 

aathawny 

Hawkins 

iechler 

ielstoskl 

Hicks 

Bollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Aicobs 

Jennings 

Jiohnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Harsten 

Hastenmeier 

Hee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Eing.  Utah 

Hirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Hupferman 

tjet-'gett 

I<ove 

JlcDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Machen 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Slatthews 


Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford. 

William  II 
Fraser  r- 

Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 


tinis 

Minish 

Mlze 

Moorhcad 

Morgan 

Morris 

.Mo.ss 

Multer 

Murphv,  N.Y 

Hedzi 

Ki.x 

OHara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OBsen,  Mont. 

CRtinger 

Pptman 


Rumsfeld 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Tuck 

Vivian 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whitten 

WIdnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Younger 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Hostenkowski 

Rouhh 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schetier 

Schisler 

Secrest 

Splden 

Shipley" 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Sf.ibbleneld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Vanik 

V'igorito 

W.iKgonner 

Waldle 

Walker.  N  Mex. 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 


NOT  VOTING  — 101 


Abbitt 

Aberiiethy 

Addabbo 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Battin 

Bell 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Burton,  Utah 

Callaway 

Carter 


Olier 
Obhelan 
CJprbett 
Cbrman 

Smningham 
tvis,  Ga. 
nhWEOn 
ECmondson 

B!tlwards,  La. 
Elilns,  Tenn. 


P 


Pynt 


iher 


Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Gallagher 

Oarinatz 

Oettys 

GlIllgHn 

Hagan,  Ga 

Haileck 

Hal  ."sen.  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hajs 


Hebert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Karth 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Macdonaid 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mink 


Moeller 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murray 

O'Brien 

O'Konbkl 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Rees 

Reinecke 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Satterfteld 

Saylor 

Schmidhauser 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 


Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague,"  Cahf 

Thomas 

Thompson  N  j 

Thompson,  Te\ 

Toll 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerl.ii 

Walker,  Mis= 

Watklns 

Watts 

Wh  alley 

White,  Id.iho 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wyatt 
Zablocki 


le- 


So  the  motion   to   recommit  was 
jected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr,  Hebert  against 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.   Battin   for,   with   Mr,  Keogh   against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr   Aci- 
dabbo  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mrs.  Thomas  against, 

Mr,      Satterfleld      for,     with     Mr.     Fi.'iher 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  for,  with  M.- 
Zablocki  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Texas  against, 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Krebs  against 

Mr.  Cunningham  for,  with  Mr.  Macdoiia.'d 
against, 

Mr,  Reinecke  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink  agair.st 

Mr.  Carter  for,  ■with  Mr.  Edmondsoii 
against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for.  with  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr,  Fulton  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr,  McClory  for,  with  Mr,  Garmatz  against 

Mr.  Horton  for.  with  Mr,  Prledel  against 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr 
Gilligan  against, 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  OKonski  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher 
against, 

Mr.  Whalley  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen  o: 
W.ashington  against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against 

Mr.  Watklns  for.  with  Mr.  Corman  against 

Mr.   Bell   for,   with   Mr.   Madden   against 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr 
Van  Deerlin  against. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  for,  with  Mr,  Boges 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.   Abbitt   with    Mr.    Long  of   Louisian.-i 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Callaway 

Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  Mackie. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Charles  H,  Wilson. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.   Landrum   with   Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  witli  Mr 
Flynt. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr   Sickles  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashmore 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr    Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Herlong 

Mr.  Long  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Mackay 

Mr.    Moeller   with    Mr.   Morrison. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Rees 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Willlamf 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Halleck 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
S'A'eeney. 


Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Col- 
orado. 
Mr  Ullman  with  Mr.  Tuten.  , 
iir  Senner  vnth  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  changed  his 
'o'te  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr  FINDLEY,  Mr.  LANGEN,  Mr. 
aTlTIS.  and  Mr.  STAFFORD  changed 
iheir  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
il-.e  passage  of  the  bill. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OR  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  990.  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  990 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rpiolutlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
•he  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole    House    on   the   State   of   the 
Vnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
13361)    to  establish   a   cooperative   Fedcral- 
S-.ite  child  nutrition  program  tinder  the  di- 
rection of   the   Department    of   Agriculture. 
Alter  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
:o  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and   cun- 
ttj'.'.ed  bv  the  chairman  and  ranking  mlnor- 
:tv  member  of  the  Committee   on   Agricul- 
f.;re.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.     It  shall  be  in 
.-rder  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
:.i.-e  cow  in  the  bill  and  such  substitute  for 
•he  ptirpose  of  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an  orlgi- 
r.i:  bill.     At   the   conclusion   of   such   cun- 
-.deratlon    the    Committee    shall    rise    and 
roport    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
.miendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
iny  Member    may    demand    a    separate   vote 
in  the  House   on   any   of    the   amendments 
adopted  In   the   Committee    of   the   Whole 
tcr  the   bill    or    committee    stibstltute.      The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
cered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
cut  instructions.     After  the  passage  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  13361),  it  shall  be  in  order  in  the 
H-!Use  to  move   to  strike   out   all   after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3467) 
and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained   in   H.   R.    13361    as   passed    by   the 
.H.'use, 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virpinia.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes,  and  I  yield  to 
ti^e  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
QiiLLEN  i  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
secoenized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"the  resolution  would  make  in  order  the 
b;!l  commonly  known  as  the  child  nutri- 
:.on  bill,  a  bill  usually  called  the  school 


of  the  House  bill  in  lieu  of  the  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

I  support  the  noiinal  school  lunch  bill, 
and  I  shall  support  this  bill,  but  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
provision  that  in  my  judgment  should 
not  be  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  provides  not  only  for  the 
lunch  program,  but,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  legislation,  it  under- 
takes to  enlarge  the  program  to  include 
a  breakfast  program. 

They  say  this  is  a  pilot  program.  This 
is  an  extension  of  the  thing  to  see  how  it 
is  going  to  work  to  furnish  breakfast. 
The  amount  involved  is  $17  million  for 
this  foot  in  the  door.  That  is  what  this 
is.  This  is  a  foot  in  the  door,  and  one 
more  contribution  to  the  welfare  state. 
I  know  it  is  not  popular  to  say  this,  but 
at  some  time  or  other  this  country  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  realize  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
in  the  way  of  turning  this  supposedly 
constitutional  Government  into  a  welfare 
state. 

I  do  not  know  any  more  reason  why  we 
should  furnish  the  children  breakfast 
than  that  we  should  furnish  them  sup- 
per. Tliey  say  the  children  cannot  get 
adequate  breakfast  before  they  go  off  to 
school.  Therefore,  they  have  to  go  to 
school  hungry  and  wait  for  the  free 
lund"..  But  is  it  any  worse  for  them  to 
go  to  school  hungry  in  the  morning  than 
it  is  for  them  to  go  to  bed  hungry  at 
night?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
supper,  when  that  comes  up  next  year  or 
the  year  after? 

As  I  said  before.  I  know  it  is  not  popu- 
lar to  say  this,  but  I  believe  some  people 
ough:  to  speak  out  on  some  of  these 
things  once  in  a  while. 

There  was  considerable  question  this 
year  about  the  lunch  progi-am.  The 
lunch  program  was  not  included  in  the 
budget.  But  the  Itmch  program  is  a  pro- 
.crarn  we  have  had  so  long  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  has  become  a  fixed  pai-t  of  the 
school  expenses  and  the  States  have 
learned  to  rely  upon  it  and  depend  on  it. 
It  has  been  useful. 

I  believe  it  has  been  woi-thwhile  and 
I  believe  it  is  worthwhile  to  continue  it. 
But  when  we  start  in  on  breakfast  and 
then  start  in  on  supper,  then  we  will 
probably  have  to  provide  barracks  so 
the  cliildren  can  sleep  In  the  school  area. 
Then  probably  the  next  step  will  be  as 
they  do  in  Russia,  to  put  the  children  in 
dormitories  and  keep  them  overnight,  so 
they  will  not  have  to  botiier  the  parents 
at  night. 

Tlie  parents  will  not  have  to  feed  their 
children.  They  will  not  have  to  be  both- 
ered with  them,  under  this  breakfast 
program,  in  the  morning.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  throw  a  few  clothes  on  the  chil- 
dren and  shoot  them  out  the  door,  and 
then  the  parents  have  the  whole  day 
free. 

Then  we  will  come  to  supper  and  we 
will  have  to  give  them  supper.  Now, 
when  suppeitime  comes,  and  the  parents 
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The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen-    do  not  have  to  get  supper,  the  parents 
rial  debate,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the     can  go  to  the  movies.    They  wiU  not  even 
general  debate  the  bill  shall  be  read  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule,  and  upon  passage 
of  the  bill  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  up 
•he  Senate  bill  and  insert  the  provisions 


have  to  go  home 

This  is  a  pretty  good  scheme  to  break 
up  what  is  left  of  the  American  home 
and  home  living,  of  parents  taking  care 


of  their  children  and  feeding  them  and 
funishing  them  clothes  and  giving  them 
love  and  affection.    Are  we  coming  to 
the  point  where  we  are  going  to  do  away 
with  all  those  things?     Are  we  coming 
to  the  point  where  we  are  going  to  regi- 
ment the  future  generations  of  this  coun- 
ti-y,  just  as  they  do  In  Russia?     I  see 
some  of  my  friends  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee.     Of  all  committees  in  this 
House.  I  am  particularly  surprised  that 
that  committee  should  report  a  bill  that 
is  as  far  to  the  left  as  this  proposal  is. 
When  this  bill  came  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  a  question  was  raised  about 
it.    The  Rules  Committee  held  it  up  for 
a  little  while,  and  individual  members 
of  our  committee  protested  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  to  take  out  this 
innovation,  to  not  start  this  new  experi- 
mental program  at  a  time  when  we  have 
such  large  programs  for  domestic  innova- 
tions and  when  we  are  running  into  in- 
creasing expenses  for  the  war  in  Asia. 

I  was  told  that  the  committee  met  on 
tills  subject  and  that  there  was  a  very 
close  division  about  whether  to  at  least 
postpone  this  program  until  some  fu- 
ture and  more  appropriate  time,  if  one 
e\er  comes.  I  do  not  t)elieve  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  the  Nation  as  such 
should  undertake  the  complete  nursery 
business.  If  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
parents  of  the  children,  we  will  never 
liave  a  solid,  sound,  good  citizenship,  if 
we  abandon  the  things  that  have  made 
America,  the  home  and  homelife  and  a 
i-ealization  on  the  part  of  parents  that 
it  is  their  sacred  duty  to  take  care  of 
their  own  children.  Of  course,  when 
they  cannot.  Lord  knows  we  do  have 
plenty  of  progi-ams  to  take  care  of  their 
reasonable  needs. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  this.  I  am 
complaining  atiout  the  principle — the 
principle  of  having  the  state  raise  the 
children  of  the  Nation  instead  of  having 
them  raised  in  their  homes. 

My  friends,  you  can  do  as  you  please 
aljout  this  bill.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it 
whether  you  take  this  out  or  not.  I  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  be  taken  out.  I  hope 
someone  will  offer  an  amendment  to  take 
it  out. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  ably  stated.  House  Resolu- 
tion 990  permits  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  13361,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  imder  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  purposes  of  amendment 
under  the  5  minute  I'ule.  After  passage 
of  H.R.  13361,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  Senate  bill  S. 
3467  and  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  inserting  the  provisions  contained 
in  H.R,  13361,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13361  is  to  con- 
tinue the  cuiTent  special  milk  program 
through  which  milk  at  reduced  prices  is 
made  available  to  children  in  schools, 
camps  and  similar  institutions  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  years,  and  to  add  two  new 
child  assistance  programs;  First,  a  school 

breakfast  program  as  a  pilot  project,  to 
be  operated  much  the  way  the  current 
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school  fanch  program  does;  second,  a 
nonfood  assistance  program  to  asstst 
those  schof^  which  eannot  finance  the 
Installation  of  food  preparation  and 
serving  facflities  and  equipment  to  ob- 
tain such  eqolpment. 

The  authorizations  for  the  mlllc  pro- 
gram are  $110  million  for  fiscal  1967,  and 
$115  minion  for  1968,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  2  years,  $120  million. 

The  pflot  project  for  school  breakfasts 
Is  to  run  for  2  years.  Authorizations  for 
It  are  $7,500,000  and  $10  million  respec- 
tively. 

Scientific  studies  strongly  indicate  that 
the  hungry  child  does  not  learn,  so  all 
the  money  spent  on  good  equipment, 
proper  facilities,  and  qualified  teachers 
would  be  wasted  if  the  children  who 
come  to  school  hungry  are  not  helped. 

The  funds  for  this  pr6gram  are  to  be 
distributed  to  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  the  apportionment  formula  cur- 
rently used  to  distribute  school  lunch 
program  funds,  each  State  to  disburse  its 
funds  to  schools  it  selects,  giving  first 
consideration  to  poorer  areas  of  the 
State,  and  to  schools  whose  pupils  must 
travel  long  distances  to  school.  Public 
and  nonprofit  private  schools  are  In- 
cluded under  all  programs  authorized  by 
the  bin. 

The  second  new  program  set  up  under 
the  bin  is  not  a  pilot  project;  it  is  not 
written  as  an  amendment  to  the  School 
Lunch  Act,  but  does  affect  that  pro- 
gram. A  3-year  authorization  is  called 
for  to  provide  nonfood  assistance  to 
schools  which  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  set  up  or  expand  their  food 
preparation  and  serving  facilities  and 
equipment. 

The  authorizations  are:  for  fiscal 
1967,  $12  million;  for  1968,  $15  million; 
for  1969  and  1970,  $18  million;  and  for 
the  succeeding  years,  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize. 

This  program  does  touch  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  as  it  affects  the  School  Lunch  Act. 
Section  13  of  the  bill  also  touches  the 
act  as  it  provides  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  all  the  school  food  programs  to 
preschool  programs  operated  as  part  of 
the  school  system. 

There  are  no  minority  views  expressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  133«1)  to  estabUsh  a 
cooperative  Pederal-Stat*  child  nutri- 
tion program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
-  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrm  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13361  with 
Mr.  Olsen  of  Mbntana  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  WHS  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Cooley)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QtjTE]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  jMr.  CooletI. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  H.agenI 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
conducted  and  held  the  hearings  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  membars  of  the  committee,  this 
bill  and  the  program  it  establishes  should 
be  very  nonconfiroversial  and  I  hope  we 
can  dispense  with  debate  here  in  vei-y 
short  order.  The  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  continue  two  existing  pro- 
grams of  child  feeding,  to  add  another 
program  of  chiW  feeding,  and  to  as.sist 
school  districts  tn  implementing  the  ex- 
isting school  luBch  program  by  helping 
them  with  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
equipment  needed  to  conduct  a  school 
lunch  program.  We  are  aiming  this 
bill  at  needy  children.  If  we  are  going 
to  relieve  poverty,  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  can  quarrel  at  all  with  that  pur- 
pose, because  certainly  the  most  dismal 
aspect  of  poverlBr  is  the  lack  of  food  or 
the  lack  of  necessary  nutritional  require- 
ments in  food  perticularly  children  who 
are  not  guilty  of  sin  or  error.  This 
bill  is  designed  t»  assist  poor  kids  and  to 
assist  schools  in  assisting  poor  children 
to  get  a  nutritious  and  a  balanced  diet 
at  least  at  noon  and  in  some  districts 
at  breakfast, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  go  throupli  this 
bill  in  order  to  inform  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  as  to  exactly  what 
it  proposes  to  At. 

Presently,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  a 
school  milk  program  which  tenninates, 
unless  it  Is  further  authorized,  on  June 
30,  1967.  This  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  moneys  for  the  operation 
of  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1967.  We 
are  adding  3  years  to  the  authorization  of 
the  special  school  milk  program  and  have 
set  ceilings  on  the  amounts  that  can 
be  appropriated  during  each  of  those 
3  years. 

For  fiscal  year  1968  the  amount  is  $115 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1969  the  amount 
is  $120  million.  For  fiscal  year  1970  the 
amount  is  $120  million. 

Mr.  Chalrmao,  we  do  not  change  the 
details  of  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram, 

I  may  say  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers in  this  Coagress.  from  agricultural 
areas  principally,  who  have  introduced 
separate  legislation  designed  to  extend 
tlie  school  mjllc  program  and  much  as 
we  are  extending  it  here.  They,  of 
course,  have  a  flital  interest  in  tiie  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Further.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  may  say 
that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
expenditure  represented  In   this  bill  Is 


attributed  to  the  school  milk  program, 
which  has  been  successfully  In  operation 
for  these  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  part  of  the 
bill,  beginning  on  page  32,  entitled  'The 
School  Breakfast  Program,"  is  a  new 
child-feeding  program.  We  have  spe- 
cifically designated  this  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram and  to  Implement  this  program  as 
a  pilot  program,  we  have  limited  its  au- 
thorization to  a  period  of  2  years,  with 
a  total  possible  appropriation  in  1967 
fiscal  year  of  $7.5  million;  and  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  $10  million,  for  a  total  of  $17 .5 
million  for  this  new  pilot  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  the  fir.^t 
year  of  the  operation  of  this  program, 
therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  look  Et  it 
and  decide  whether  in  our  wisdom  it  ha.<; 
worked  well.  And  if  it  has  performed 
well,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tended and  expanded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
new  program  are  so  drawn  that  they  are 
targeted  toward  school  areas  which  ha'.e 
the  largest  number  of  poor  childre.n. 
children  who  are  least  able,  we  shall  .say, 
to  secure  breakfast  at  home  in  areas  .such 
as  some  of  the  slum  areas  of  our  citie? 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  childie;i 
go  to  school  in  the  morning  without  liav- 
ing  had  anything  to  eat. 

There  is  ample  testimony  from  educa- 
tors to  the  effect  that  their  educational 
performance  insofar  as  results  are  con- 
cerned with  the  result  that  not  only  doe'; 
the  child  who  Is  without  a  breakfast 
suffer  in  his  learning,  but  his  conduct 
reflects  upon  other  children  and  they  i  lO 
suffer  in  their  learning  process. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  estab- 
lished here  the  teitns  as  to  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  this  pilot  breakfast  program 
which  is  ba.sed  upon  the  apportionment 
formula  contained  in  the  National  School 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thLs  apportionment  for- 
mula has  worked  well  for  the  School 
Lunch  Act  and  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  work  equally  well  with  respect  to 
this  breakfast  program  in  apportioning: 
among  the  States.  Then  the  State  agen- 
cies will  have  to  designate  needy  schools 
or  schools  where  children  have  to  travel 
long  distances  to  schools  such  as  in  some 
of  our  rural  areas  which  are  included  in 
.schools  which  would  be  eligible.  Thr? 
money  will  also  go  into  those  schools 
which  have  large  numbers  of  di? r  re.=;  ed 
children  becau.se  of  the  po'.erty  of  their 
parents.  The  bulk  of  the  money  will 
probably  be  granted  to  this  last  category 
of  school. 

Now  in  establishing  this  title  we  alsj 
have  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
contributions  to  the  operation  of  any 
breakfast  program. 

Basically,  the  Federal  Govcrmnent  will 
contribute  the  cost  of  tlie  food.  But  we 
recognize  that  in  some  instances  a  liitlf 
more  help  will  be  needed  for  individja'. 
school  districts,  so  that  we  have  provided 
a  special  category  of  school  which  might 
receive  extra  assistance  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  that  assistance. 

That  is  the  second  feeding  program  m 
this  bill. 

A  third  one  relates  to  nonfood  assist- 
ance, the  authorization  for  which  ap- 
pears beginning  on  page  34  of  the  bill 
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Presently  it  is  understood  that  there  is 
some  foggy  authority  under  the  present 
School  Lunch  Act  for  the  Department  of 
"snculture  to  assist  schools  with  pro- 
viding a  means  of  serving  a  lunch.  But 
the  criteria  in  the  law  does  not  direct  it 
into  the  area  of  the  needy  schools  and 
the  Department  feels  they  want  explicit 
authorization  from  the  Congress  with 
"ome  criteria  that  will  direct  this  non- 
food assistance  money  into  those  schools 
which  really  have  need  for  it. 

Here  again  we  have  created  a  program 
which  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Conpress 
at  the  end  of  an  appropriate  period  be- 
cause we  have  established  only  a  4-year 
program. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  on  this 
subject  and  it  is  totally  open  end  with 
no  explicit  possibility  of  review  by  the 
ConLTes,s.  We  have  established  a  4- 
year  program  for  the  nonfood  assistance 
with  a  definite  ceiling  for  each  year. 
Our  funding  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  is 
S12  million;  for  1968  it  is  $15  million: 
for  1969  it  is  S18  million  and  for  1970 
It  is  $18  million — for  a  total  of  S63 
million. 

These  grants-in-aid  will  be  made  to 
the  States  to  assist  the  schools  which 
can  prove  a  demonstrated  inability  to 
provide  their  own  food  serving  facilities 
in  order  that  these  schools  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  school  lunch  program. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
some  9  million  children  in  the  United 
States  who  presently  are  not  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
.cram  because  their  school  district  does 
r.ot  have  the  necessary  local  resources 
to  provide  kitchen  facilities,  and  so  forth 
that  are  needed  to  conduct  such  a  pro- 
?ram. 

I  may  say  this  money  cannot  be  spent 
for  land  or  buildings,  merely  the  ac- 
couterments  to  go  into  a  kitchen  and 
cafeteria  to  provide  service  of  food  un- 
der the  school  lunch  or  the  school  break- 
fast programs. 

We  have  adopted  the  formula  for  ap- 
portionment among  States  of  this  money 
which  is  the  same  formula  that  is  in  the 
school  lunch  program  and  which  has 
worked  so  well, 

I  may  say  that  these  new  programs 
are  also  available  to  private,  nonprofit 
schools  including  parochial  schools. 
That  has  been  true  and  is  true  presently 
in  the  case  of  the  school  lunch  and  milk 
programs.  So  we  are  adding  nothing 
new  on  the  separation  of  church-state 
issue.  The  aid  is  for  the  child  not  the 
school,  we  have  provided  that  where  a 
private,  nonprofit  school  receives  this 
nonfood  assistance  which  essentially  is 
capital  equipment,  that  if  they  cease  to 
use  it  for  the  purposes  of  our  different 
child  feeding  programs,  then  the  title 
thereof  will  revert  to  the  United  States. 
The  next  provision  of  the  bill  which 
you  might  be  interested  in  is  one  that 
will  assist  the  States  to  some  extent  in 
administering  these  new  programs  of 
child  feeding  which  we  are  providing. 

Schools  around  the  United  States  gen- 
erally have  very  ticklish  financial  prob- 
lems, and  since  we  are  hereby  imposing 
these  new  responsibilities  on  them,  we 
have  provided  for  some  contribution 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
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new  responsibilities  we  have  given  to 
them. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  here  for 
Federal  direction  for  utilization  of  sur- 
plus focxls  so  that  we  will  do  something 
abou:  this  program  of  farm  surpluses  in 
those  areas  where  they  exist  through 
the  medium  of  the  feeding  programs. 

Probably  the  next  significant  provi- 
sion is  section  12  which  provides  for  a 
centralization  of  all  of  the  federally  sup- 
ported food  feeding  programs  in  the 
SecietaiT  of  Agriculture. 

Presently  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture 
is  the  big  operator  in  this  area  through 
the  schcxjl  lunch  program  and  the  school 
milk  program.  But  apparently  there  are 
some  fringe  programs  which  presently  do 
not  come  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  tills 
bill  we  provide  that  all  of  them  shall 
come  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  in  section  13  we  spell  out  the 
fact  that  a  preschool  feeding  program 
operated  by  a  school  disti'ict  shall  be 
considered  a  bor.  fide  part  of  the  school 
lunch  propram.  and  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Federal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Apparently  thei'e  is  some  present  doubt 
in  the  law  as  to  whether  or  not  a  pre- 
school feeding  program,  say,  a  kinder- 
garten or  prekindergarten  feeding  pro- 
cram  conducted  by  a  school,  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance.  We 
make  their  eligibility  clear  through  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  covers  the 
bill  in  its  entirety,  I  may  say  that  there 
were  almost  no  dissents  on  our  commit- 
tee when  we  approved  it.  I  understand 
there  were  very  few  dissents  on  the  Rules 
Committee  when  they  approved  the  leg- 
islation. The  Senate  passed  a  com- 
panion bill  by  a  76  to  0  vote.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  pass  this  bill  with  a  mini- 
mum of  discussion,  and  send  it  to  the 
Senate  for  acceptance  of  our  version  or 
for  conference. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  are  going  to  be  some  pilot  programs 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Only  with 
respect  to  the  breakfast  program. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  where  it  is  anticipated  these  pilot 
programs  will  be  conducted? 

Mr,  HAGEN  of  California.  Under  our 
bill  we  would  allocate  this  money  among 
all  the  States  evenly,  and  also  to  certain 
possessions  like  Samoa  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  We  have  a  special  program  for 
them.  Once  the  money  gets  within  a 
State,  the  State  agency  will  approve  the 
particular  schools  that  will  be  eligible, 
on  the  basis  of  economic  need,  for  a  pilot 
breakfast  program.  This  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  would  be  left  to  the  States. 
Mr,  HARSHA.  Then  would  the  gen- 
tleman advi.se  me  as  to  whether  the  sole 
responsibility  will  rest  in  the  individual 
State,  or  is  this  again  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California,  As  far  as 
identifying  schools,  that  will  be  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  State  agency  within 
the  criteria  that  are  in  the  bill,  and  we 


spell  out  that  it  shall  be  an  area  of  low 
income,  and  so  forth,  and  an  area  where 
children  have  to  travel  long  distances  in 
order  to  get  to  school.  I  assume  the  Sec- 
retary- will  have  regulations  to  more 
clearly  spell  out  the  definition  of  dis- 
tressed pupils  and  a  distressed  school 
district, 

Mr.  HARSHA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL,     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HALL,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's loiag  explanation  on  the  bill,  I 
am  sLU'e  he  is  to  be  complimented  on  the 
hearings  he  has  produced.  I  do  have 
some  reservations  about  the  pilot  pro- 
gram, but  this  is  like  being  against  some- 
thing that  is  sacred.  If  children  are 
really  in  need,  of  course,  most  people  are 
for  it. 

Tlie  question  that  occurred  to  me  is 
based  on  a  lot  of  constituent  making, 
Tiie  genilenran  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  original  budget  as  sent  dovm  by  the 
administration,  the  school  Itmch  pro- 
gram and  the  milk  program  were  very 
drastically  cut  back,  and  we  have  taken 
action  here.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  already  for  one  of  the  fiscal 
years  restored  that  in  this  body.  Does 
the  authorization  that  is  coming  through 
here  today  imder  this  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration have  the  Presidential  bless- 
ing, and  is  it  budgeted? 

Mr,  HAGEN  of  California.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  initial  amounts  of  the 
breakfast  program  and  the  nonfood  as- 
sistance are  presently  budgeted,  but  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  immediately  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  on  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

In  further  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  let  me  say  that  we  conform  to 
the  position  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  school  milk  program  and  the 
school  limch  program.  There  was  some- 
what of  a  rebellion  against  the  adminis- 
tration, the  gentleman  will  recall,  for  I 
think  he  was  one  of  the  rebels.  We  feel 
that  the  existing  levels  of  the  school  milk 
and  lunch  programs  have  demonstrated 
their  value,  and  this  bill  recognizes  that 
fact,  and,  in  addition,  supports  the  ob- 
jective of  the  administration  in  bringing 
some  new  aid  into  these  extremely  poor 
school  districts. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  a  tried  and  true 
program,  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  would 
agree,  _ 

Incidentally,  I  am  glad  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today  instead  of  some  other  com- 
mittee that  might  have  jurisdictional 
aspirations,  because  surplus  of  f(X)d  and 
produce  of  the  land  is  involved  here. 
You  would  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a 
tried  and  true  program,  and  that  it  is  a 
function  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  determine  this  and  to  legislate  ac- 
cordingly. That,  as  I  understand,  is 
what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Califoriua.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  compliment,  and  I 
say  that  what  he  has  said  is  absolutely 
correct. 
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Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  Califomla.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  As  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
knows,  the  Commissioner  on  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Health  have  es- 
tablished certain  guidelines  in  which 
they  Insist  upon  a  certain  percentage  of 
integration  before  they  will  approve 
schools  for  medicare  purposes  and 
schools  for  Federal  aid. 

Is  there  any  authority  In  this  legis- 
lation, or  is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  insist  upon  any  kind  of  desegrega  -ion 
or  integration  before  the  children  will  be 
eligible  for  these  programs? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Califomla.  In  a  way 
I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  brought  this 
up,  because  there  Is  another  gentleman 
of  a  very  opposite  persuasion  who  intends 
to  bring  up  this  issue. 
,  To  date,  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been,  according 
to  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  that 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  does  not 
require  them  to  deny  aid  to  a  school  be- 
cause the  school  is  not  integrated.  That 
Is  their  present  position.  Whether  they 
are  interpreting  the  law  correctly  is  a 
matter  for  the  lawyers  to  decide. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  would  like.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  say  that 
I  concur  with  the  point  of  view  expressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  also 
feel  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Health  are  going  be- 
yond the  authority  contained  in  title  VI 
when  they  go  beyond  the  so-called  free- 
dom of  choice  plan,  which  has  been 
adopted  and  has  been  approved  for 
schools  and  hospitals  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  May  I  fur- 
ther answer  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man? I  have  here  a  letter  from  Edward 
M.  Shulman,  Acting  General  Coimsel  for 
the  Department  of  Agrrlculture.  In  es- 
sence it  states  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment is  that  if  in  a  given  area  there 
are  two  schools,  one  black  and  one  white, 
we  win  say,  they  cannot  get  any  aid  for 
the  white  school  unless  they  help  the 
black  school,  and  within  a  student  body 
they  cannot  offer  school  lunches  only  to 
the  Caucasian  and  not  to  the  Negro 
children.  But  they  do  not  believe  they 
should  use  the  school  lunch  program  as 
a  lever  to  force  integration.  There  are 
other  measures  for  that,  and  the  courts 
are  busy  with  that  every  day. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  response.  I  believe  that  is  a 
reasonable  attitude  to  take.  Regardless 
of  whether  schools  are  integrated  or  not 
tntegrated,  children  who  are  hungry  have 
to  eat.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  put  the  letter  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Califomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  ask  xmanlmous  consent  for 
such  Insertion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  take  that  up  in  the 
House. 

Mt.  HAGEN  of  Califomla.  I  am  ad- 
ytsed  I  cannot  mafce  the  insertion  now. 

Let  me  answer  your  question  further. 
I  am  not  expressing  my  own  opinions  or 


position  or  sentiment.  This  is  a  legal 
interpretation  from  the  Counsel's  office 
for  the  Department  of  Agrlcultirre. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  a 
member  of  the  ccmmittee. 

Mr.  CALLAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
true,  is  it  not,  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  administration  are 
wholeheartedly  supporting  this  break- 
fast program,  and  that  funds  in  the  sup- 
plemental will  be  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  HAGEN  ^f  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  correct.  This  break- 
fast-lunch program  is  designed  to  reach 
into  those  area*  where  there  are  large 
percentages  of  Ohlldren  from  poor  fami- 
lies and  as  a  cotisequence,  generally,  the 
school  districts  in  such  areas  have 
a  very  small  t»x  base  for  operating  a 
proper  school  syttem. 

So  this  breakfast  program  is  designed 
to  go  into  those  areas  of  pockets  of  pov- 
erty, to  see  to  it  that  those  children  who. 
in  large  numbers,  would  probably  not  get 
breakfast  in  the  morning  will  be  able 
to  have  breakfast.  This  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  MATSUKAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
■will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  Of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUKAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  concern  has  been  expressed  by  con- 
stituents in  my  home  State. who  are  in- 
volved in  the  school  lunch  program,  that 
this  new  breakfast  program  may  jeop- 
ardize the  school  lunch  program  by 
tending  to  cut  irto  and  reduce  the  pres- 
ent school  lunch  program. 

Is  there  any  substance  to  this? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman  let  me  say  that  this  is 
a  legitimate  concern,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  concern  in  our  committee.  Ac- 
tually, this  decision  woiild  have  to  be 
made  basically  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Congress  and  the 
whole  Congress  iicting  on  the  position  of 
the  Appropriatl(jns  Committees. 

We  contemplate  that  this  win  be  an 
additional  expenditure,  not  a  subtraction 
from  the  expenditure  either  for  the 
school  milk  program  or  for  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  MATSUKAGA.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  this  program 
will  be  over  and  above  the  present,  exist- 
ing program? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MATSUKAGA.  And  will  in  no 
way  jeopardize  Cie  existing  school  lunch 
program? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Califomla.  We  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  administration 
that  in  approving  this  breakfast  program 
and  nonfood  assistance  program  we  ex- 
pect the  administration  to  seek  a  neces- 
sary level  of  appropriations  to  properly 
fund  both  the  sdhool  lunch  program  and 
the  school  milk  program. 

Mr.  MATSUKAGA.  And  there  is 
every  likeUhood  that  the  administration 
will  do  exactly  that,  because  the  admin- 
istration endorses  this  breakfast  pro- 
gram? 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  Cahfomia.  That  1.? 
correct.  Congress  already  this  year  has 
worked  its  will  to  rebuff  the  once-stated 
position  of  the  administration  on  this 
issue,  and  will  have  authority  to  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  een- 
tleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Along  that  line,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  administration  witncs.?es 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  the  administration  no  longer 
is  pushing  for  a  cut  in  the  special  scliool 
milk  program  or  for  a  cut  In  the  scliool 
limch  program,  which  was  proposed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Congress,  but  now 
has  seen  the  wisdom  of  expending  the 
money  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  put  up? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  adding  that.  The 
support  Congress  has  given  these  two 
programs  by  its  action  this  year  indi- 
cates their  value.  Probably  this  is  the 
most  direct  application  of  necessary  aid 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  poverty  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  v,m 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Califomla.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thought.the  Appro- 
priations Committee  already  had  cut  the 
$110  million  down  to  $104  million. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  In  ans'ver 
to  the  question,  they  have.  We  merely 
set  a  target  goal.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  They  did  increase  the 
appropriations  above  what  they  were  last 
year,  and  much  above  what  the  admin- 
istration sought. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Then  the  $6  million 
which  was  cut  below  the  authorization, 
the  gentleman  does  not  believe  was  done 
in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  going  to  have  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  other  parts  of  this 
bill  that  have  not  been  programed  here- 
tofore: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  fact;  no. 

Mr.  STALBAUAl.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfomla.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STAUBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  that 
last  year  the  administration  asked  for 
$110  million  for  the  school  milk  program 
and  it  was  cut  to  $103  million,  without 
any  contemplation  of  a  program  of  this 
type  at  that  time,  which  would  Indicate 
that  there  is  no  sigxUiicance  as  between 
the  present  cut  and  the  contemplation 
of  a  new  program. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
agree  that  is  a  sound  conclusion. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  should  like  to  pur- 
sue the  school  milk  matter  further  with 
the  cliairman  of  the  subcommittee,  but 
first  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Califomla  for  the  excellent  job  he 
has  done,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  draft  of 
this  bill.  I  realize  it  Is  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  the  Senate  rersion.  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  allocation  of  funds  and 
some  other  features.    Having  sat  on  that 
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subcommittee,  I  feel  the  gentleman  has 
come  up  with  an  outstanding  draft,  and 
I  hope  that  most  of  It  will  be  adopted 
by  the  two  Houses  in  the  final  conference 
\ersion. 

I  should  like  to  puisue.  verj-  briefly. 
the  school  milk  program. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  If  I  may 
interrupt  the  gentleman  at  that  point. 
I  thank  him  for  the  compliment.  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  has  been  my  obsei-vation 
that  in  the  brief  time  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  been  in  the  Congress 
he  has  established  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing records  of  accomplishment  of  which 
I  know.  He  has  been  particularly  ef- 
fective in  the  area  of  daii-y  legislation. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  On  the  school  milk 
program,  in  line  with  the  point  made 
briefly  earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QriEl,  the  original  pro- 
posal, as  I  recall,  called  for  only  some 
j21  million  for  school  milk,  and  included 
therein  a  means  test,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren who  would  get  the  use  of  Federal 
money  would  be  the  ones  who  had  no 
funds  with  which  to  buy  the  milk,  and 
all  the  other  children,  of  course,  would 
have  to  buy  the  milk  at  the  regular 
price. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  by  asking 
the  subcommittee  chainnan  handling 
this  debate  this  question:  Is  it  not  true 
that  section  3  as  it  now  appears  in  the 
bill  is  virtually  identical  with  the  ex- 
isting school  milk  program  and  in  fact 
is  word  for  word  the  present  school  milk 
program? 

Mr,  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct.  And  it  Is  clear  with  respect  to 
other  parts  of  this  bill  that  we  do  not 
intend  in  operating  these  pi-ograms  that 
a  poor  child  will  be  stigmatized  by  being 
segregated. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Was  it  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  in  the  school  milk  program 
that  we  intended  to  continue  to  op>erate 
it  in  the  future  f imdamentally  the  same 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past?  In  other 
words,  we  recommended  no  changes  in 
the  school  milk  program  in  this  draft 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  history  of  tliis 
subject  with  regard  to  appropriations 
and  requests  with  respect  to  the  school 
milk  and  the  school  limch  programs.  In 
fiscal  year  1966  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $103  million  for  the  school  milk 
program.  The  admiriistration  for  fiscal 
1967  requested  $21  million  or  a  reduction 
of  $82  milhon.  Congress  completed  its 
action  in  fiscal  1967  and  appropriated 
$104  million  for  this  program,  which  Is 
$1  million  more  than  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram  

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Yes. 
Mr.  QUIE.    In  order  to  bring  the  past 
history  up  to  date,  we  should  also  point 

out  while  Congress  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1966  $103  million,  the  administra- 
tion froze  $3  million  of  that  and  spent 
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only  $100  million,  evidently  in  antici- 
pation of  the  cutJsack  and  the  drastic 
cutback  that  they  proposed.  Now,  when 
we  did  appropriate  $104  million  and  the 
President  signed  the  bill,  would  you  not 
expect,  as  I  do,  that  the  administration 
wiU  use  this  amount  of  money  for  the 
school  milk  program  and  not  again  have 
a  cutback  or  a  freeze  In  funds? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  In  reply  to 
the  gentleman,  I  do  not  want  to  specu- 
late on  that.  I  hope  they  spend  the 
whole  amount,  but  with  respect  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  to  continue,  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  $157  million  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  The  adminis- 
tration in  its  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1967  asked  for  $138  million  or  a 
reduction  of  $19  million.  Congress  this 
year  in  its  appropriation  appropriated,  as 
I  understand  it.  $165,855,000  plus  $45 
million  transferred  from  section  32  funds 
to  yield  a  total  of  $210,855,000.  So  we 
have  substantially  increased  the  appro- 
priation for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  for  reporting  out  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  one.  How- 
ever, with  relation  to  his  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Fountain  1.  I  would  like  to  take  vigorous 
exception  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Shulman  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  this  program  docs  not  come 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  I  realize  there  may  be  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  this,  but  I  think  that 
the  cold  language  of  the  act  itself  makes 
it  clear  it  does  involve  the  school  lunch 
program  and,  rather,  the  language  Mr. 
Schulman  relies  on  is  merely  lan,t;uage 
expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body 
by  a  Member  of  that  body.  Indeed  this 
program,  like  any  other  program  involv- 
ing the  donation  of  Federal  funds  and 
facilities,  segregated  or  not,  is  under  title 
VI. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calif oniia.  My  reply 
to  the  gentleman  would  be  that  I  was  not 
expressing  my  personal  feelings  but 
merely  reading  the  legal  opinion  of  the 
covmsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  with  respect  to  the  school 
lunch  program  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  contributes  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  on  tills  program  on  an  average,  so 
they  are  somewhat  marginally  attractive 
compared  to  certain  otlier  Federal  pro- 
grams of  grants.  And,  personally,  I 
would  hate  to  see  these  programs  jeop- 
ardized on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
adopting  an  amendment  which  would 
make  the  bill  untenable  from  the  stand- 
point of  possible  passage  and  which 
would  deprive  children  of  food  othen^ise 
through  by  action,  however  ill-conceived 
of  a  local  school  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  are,  per- 
haps, better  areas  of  imposing  criteria  of 
ii'.tegratlon  and  so  forth  than  in  this  area 
Of  the  school  milk  program  and  the 
school  lunch  program,  wliich  reach  to 
the  most  immediate  demands  of  these 


children  of  every  ethnic  background  for 
sur\'lval. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  states  the 
proposition  which  is  true  in  almost  any 
Federal  program  with  reference  to 
schools  in  the  South,  with  reference  to 
hospital  facilities  in  the  South,  and  any 
program  of  this  tj-pe  designed  to  be  help- 
ful to  people  generally,  people  who  may 
or  may  not  be  subject  to  segregated  fa- 
cilities and  denial  of  Federal  fimds  is  in- 
deed a  great  problem.  But  the  public 
policy  stated  by  the  Congress  was  to 
place  the  onus  upon  the  local  officials  to 
comply  with  desegregation  orders  of  the 
Court  and  to  submit  plans,  consistent 
with  Federal  policy,  in  this  matter. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  our  question,  it  is 
not  a  question  for  the  Congress  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  deny  fimds  to  these 
children,  but  it  is  rather  a  question  of 
the  local  officials  in  terms  of  compliance. 
It  is  up  to  them  whether  they  want  to 
comply  and  continue  to  receive  Federal 
funds  under  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
here  that  I  feel  we  have  to  weigh  the 
issue  of  principle  against  humanity,  be- 
cau.se  the  acceptance  of  these  programs 
is  marginal  in  some  of  these  areas  be- 
cause of  the  required  rather  large  local 
contribution.  As  I  have  previously  said, 
on  the  average  the  Federal  Government 
only  contributes  one-fifth  of  the  cost. 
What  an  improper  amendment  might 
well  do  would  be  to  remove  this  program 
out  of  large  areas  of  the  country  where 
it  is  needed  and  the  only  people  who 
would  suffer  would  be  the  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  do  not 
believe  we  shall  use  this  bill  to  force 
int<>gration  through.  Although  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Agriculture  might  be  presently 
misinterpreting  the  import  of  the  said 
title  VI  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
is  tiie  gentleman's  personal  opinion.  I 
am  not  here  to  debate  with  the  gentle- 
man about  that.  What  I  am  here  for  is 
to  express  reservations  to  the  legal  opin- 
ion to  which  the  gentleman  referred  of 
Mr.  Shulman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornia.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsiii 
that  there  are  probably  ways  and  means 
whereby  this  hiterpretation  could  be 
tested  in  the  couits  and  I  believe  that  is 
the  route  that  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  May  I  say  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  I  hope  the  Congress  will  not  go  back 
to  the  days  when  we  had  to  deal  in  every 
piece  of  legislation  with  the  so-called 
Powell  amendment  and  on  the  so-called 
Powell  amendment  basis.  That  is  what 
the  Congress  in  1964  obnously  hoped  to 
accomplish  with  reference  to  each  bill 
passed  dealing  with  civil  rights  to  make 
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it  broadly  applicable  to  Federal  pro- 
grrams,  so  that  the  Congress  would  not 
have  to  deal  with  the  so-called  Powell 
amendment  on  each  and  every  piece  of 
legislation  and  with  reference  to  each 
and  every  program. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  actually  believe 
such  an  amendment  is  necessary  to  this 
program  or  to  any  other  program. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  a 
problem  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
properly  resolved  through  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  I  feel  that  the  proper 
way  in  which  to  proceed,  if  the  school 
lunch  program  is  going  to  be  made  a 
ploy  in  the  integration  struggle,  tliat 
some  group,  properly  constituted,  should 
bring  a  court  action  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  resolve  the  problem  not  only 
with  respect  to  this  program  but  with 
respect  to  others. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  at  the 
present  time  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  school  lunch  money  is  disbursed  to 
needy  children  in  southern  schools 
which  are  not  yet  completely  integrated, 
and  that  if  we  were  to  accept  this  re- 
quirement of  section  6  in  the  school 
lunch  program  rather  arbitrarily,  in  due 
time  we  would,  in  effect,  deny  a  great 
many  needy  children  access  to  the  school 
lunch  program? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  question  of  that. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  were  a 
total  Federal  grant,  the  practical  Issue 
might  be  one  thing.  But  when  the 
schools,  locally,  and  the  States,  are  con- 
tributing up  to  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of 
the  program,  one  can  see  that  this  is  a 
program  which  could  be  easily  aban- 
doned in  large  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ICASTENMEIER.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  accept  anything  at 
this  point,  it  is  a  question  of  title  VI  of 
the  1964  civil  rights  law  which  Is  in  full 
force  and  effect.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  they  want  to  use  it  or  not,  it  does 
apply  to  Federal  programs — at  least  in 
my  opinion  it  applies  to  this  one. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  further — and  he 
may  know  more  about  this  than  I  do.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  counsel  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  final 
arbitrator  on  the  legal  position  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  would  seek,  if 
I  were  the  gentleman,  an  opinion  from 
the  Attorney  General  on  this  issue.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  has  been  done  or 
not. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  I  just  learned  about  this 
letter  today.  I  intend  to  stek  a  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
highly  recommend  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER .  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  work  on  this  bill.  1  wish  to  point  out 
further  thr.t  we  are  not  only  talking 
about  poor  childfen  being  denied  under 
this  kind  of  amendment,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  children  of  low  income 
families  being  the  ones  who  are  denied 
these  things  because  the  children  of  the 
high  income  famflies  can  get  their  meals. 
The  children  of  the  low  income  families 
are  denied  this  for  something  that  the 
parents  in  the  bisher  income  families 
did.  It  .'^eems  to  me  this  is  a  poor  group 
of  people  to  pick  on  and  to  penalize  for 
this  kind  of  conduct. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Z  further  wish  te  eay  that  I  notice  v.e  are 
moving  on  here  to  a  breakfa.st  program 
which,  after  20  years  with  the  other 
program.  I  think  is  a  good  thing.  How- 
ever. I  do  want  to  mention  that  there 
are  a  niunber  of  schools  that  do  not  even 
have  the  lunch  program.  That  includes 
rhe  one  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  does  not  have  a  lunch  program. 
We  have  a  lot  of  poor  children  in  this 
District. 

To  those  v.hu  gay  that  this  is  just  an- 
other Federal  aid  program.  I  say,  "Cer- 
tainly, it  is  another  Federal  aid  program, 
it  is  a  Federal  aid  to  education  program." 
What  is  wrong  with  helping  our  children 
get  a  decent  meal?  Because  food  and 
education  are  certainly  interrelated. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  invest  our 
money  than  in  otir  children  whom  we  will 
be  depending  upon  for  our  leaders  of 
this  country  in  the  future. 

Mr.  H.^GEN  Of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  Federal  ajd  program,  this  is  one 
of  the  best. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Hall], 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me 
again.  I  have  an  additional  query  for 
information  only, 

I  appreciate  agEin  the  way  the  gentle- 
man and  his  subdommittee  have  brought 
out  the  various  lacets  of  this  plan,  be- 
cause it  is  overt  and  it  is  right  across 
the  table. 

But  I  wonder  it  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee,  in  thipir  wisdom,  should  not 
become  worried  in  view  of  the  population 
explosion  and  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
this  program,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
surplus  in  our  dairy  products,  that  we 
might  not  reach  a  point  where  there  may 
be  a  declining  surplus  and  with  the  de- 
mands for  this  Federal  subsidy,  this  in- 
creasing amotmt  of  milk,  for  example, 
might  not  pose  a  problem. 

In  spite  of  all  ©ur  imports  that  we  are 
bringing  in,  which  I  know  our  producing 
farmers  are  not  Tery  enthusiastic  about, 
that  because  of  all  this  we  might  not  be 
able  to  furnish  all  this  surplus  food. 

For  instance,  in  my  State  we  know 
that  the  nimiber  pf  dairy  cows  have  been 


reduced.  We  have  conducted  a  census 
on  this  in  the  last  6  years,  throughout 
the  principal  dali-y  counties  in  the  State, 
and  particularly  in  my  home  county. 

It  is  high  time  we  did  more  to  sub.sl- 
dize  these  producers  of  dairy  product.', 
in  my  opinion,  as  our  surpluses  decrea.^e 
and  stimulate  them  rather  than  increa.-- 
ing  overseas  imports  into  this  country  of 
dairy  products — and  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  cheese — than  it  is  that  we 
arrange  with  these  inter-community 
bond  issues  in  competition  with  indus- 
trial procurement.  Because  all  one  need.s 
to  do  is  multiply  out  the  cost  of  the  per 
himdredweight  of  manufactured  niilic 
and  grade  A  milk  by  the  number  of  cows 
we  are  losing  per  annum.  We  are  losuii; 
one  of  the  biggest  payrolls — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  most  nutritious  products  that 
we  can  give  our  children,  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 

Now.  does  the  gentleman  think  we  are 
coming  to  the  point  where  these  bar 
graphs  will  cross  and  we  will  have  a  def- 
icit in  these  agricultural  products? 

Ml-.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thiiik 
these  programs  are  extremely  valuable 
and  the  gentleman  as  a  physician  is  in  a 
position  to  be  most  qualified  to  appreciate 
their  value — these  programs  have  proved 
themselves  as  being  more  than  a  surplus 
disposal  program  and  if  we  had  no  sur- 
plus at  all.  I  think  that  these  would  be 
valuable  programs. 

They  started  out  as  farm  surplus  dis- 
posal programs  but  they  are  not  that 
now.  They  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  our  national  health.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree. 

Mr.  HALL,  I  certainly  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  am  talking  simply 
about  the  question  of  supplies  for  the 
expanding  programs  in  the  future,  in 
view  of  the  decreased  supplies  that  are 
becoming  available  for  our  population 

I  think  maybe  we  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

For  example,  if  the  chairman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  just  one  moment  further, 
for  another  comment  about  the  in- 
creased use  of  our  land. 

By  increasing  use  of  our  land  and  by 
expansion  of  production  by  hydroponics, 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  irrigation,  and 
what-not.  we  can  increase  the  yield  of 
our  soil  and,  indeed,  we  can  increase  our 
dairy  herd  ratings,  and  so  forth.  But  we 
camrot  do  this  to  the  same  degree  that 
we  can  do  it  with  wheat,  corn,  or  feed 
programs,  especially  with  our  popula- 
tion of  farmers  decreasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing annual  rate. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California,  With  re- 
spect to  your  proposal  to  help  the  dairy- 
men, I  assure  the  gentleman  we  are  go- 
ing to  listen  to  them  in  our  committee 

Mr,  HALL,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  it  is  time,  because  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  our  land  has, 

Mr,  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr,  RESNICK,  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  what  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  has  had  to  say  about  the 
problems  of  the  dairy  industry.  I  am 
sure  he  will  join  with  us  In  asking  for 
direct  payments  so  we  can  rescue  the 
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daily  Industry.  I  sjieak  of  direct  pay- 
ments to  the  farmera.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  be  pleased  to  join  us  in 
that. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  A  while  ago  I  asked  my 
good  friend  from  California  how  some  of 
the  guidelines  that  were  expected  to  be 
enacted  for  the  pilot  programs  for  feed- 
ing children  breakfast  were  going  to  be 
followed.  I  just  want  to  get  the  record 
abundantly  clear  as  to  what  guidelines 
are  going  to  be  followed,  and  what  part 
our  friend  downtown  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  going  to  have,  and  cer- 
tainly what  schools  are  going  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  these  pilot  programs. 

The  reason  I  bring  up  that  question  is 
that  I  received  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ask- 
ing me  if  I  supported  this  legislation,  and 
Informing  me  that  there  had  been  five  of 
these  pilot  projects  tried  In  the  State  of 
Ohio.  I  inquired  as  to  where  they  were 
and,  strangely  enough,  all  five  of  them 
are  in  an  area  represented  by  a  Member 
of  the  other  party,  which  I  suppose  Is  un- 
derstandable, but  part  of  them  are  in 
Appalachia,  which  is  also  understand- 
able, but  though  I  happen  to  represent 
a  number  of  counties  in  Appalachia,  yet 
none  of  the  schools  in  my  particular  dis- 
trict were  selected  for  this  program. 

But  one  project  appears  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  in  what  heretofore 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  reasonably 
prosperous  area.  I  just  wonder  how 
much  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  tie  down 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would  say 
that  if  I  were  overly  partisan,  or  sen- 
sitive, you  might  cause  me  to  lose  my 
cool  there. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  each  State 
is  going  to  receive  some  money  under 
this  program,  whether  it  has  a  Republi- 
can Governor  and  two  Republican  Sena- 
tors, and  all  the  Congressmen  are  Re- 
publican or  whether  the  opposite  is  true. 
Each  State  will  get  some  money  under 
this  pilot  program,  and  the  disbursement 
of  that  money  within  the  State  will  be 
determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency.  No  partisanship  will  be  in- 
voived  in  this  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  certainly  hope  there  is  none. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
slip  by. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Not 
according  to  my  imderstanding. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Are  there  any  other 
guidelines  or  rules  that  will  be  estab- 
lished to  determine  who  in  the  State 
itself  will  make  the  ultimate  decision  as 
to  what  schools  will  be  the  recipient  of 
tlii.'^  program? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California,  On  page 
33  of  the  bill  the  following  language 
appears: 

In  selecting  schools,  the  State  educational 
rieency  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  give 
f.rst  consideration  to  those  schools  drawing 
^u tendance  from  areu  In  which  poor  eco- 
r.omic  conditions  exist. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  one 
of  the  most  able  members  of  our  com- 


mittee is  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl,  who  is  a  member  of  your 
party,  aind  I  am  certain  that  he  would 
not  permit  us  to  approve  a  program 
which  could  be  used  for  a  partisan 
purpose. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  would  endeavor  to 
prohibit  that,  but  lacking  the  ntimber  of 
duckets  on  the  bond  that  are  necessary, 
sometimes  these  get  through  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman's  objections,  even 
one  such  as  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

But  what  part  Is  our  friend  downtown, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  going  to 
play  in  having  control  over  the  schools 
that  are  going  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  To  imple- 
ment the  specific  lines  of  the  statute,  I 
suppose  he  Is  going  to  have  to  draw  some 
regulations,  but  I  am  sure  he  could  not 
draw  a  regulation  that  would  say  it 
would  go  into  the  area  with  a  Democratic 
Congressman  or  Into  an  area  with  a 
Repubhcan  Congressman.  He  Is  going 
to  have  to  draw  guidelines  which  will 
have  universal  application  of  need  with- 
out reference  to  p>olitics.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  need  have  concern 
about  this. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  it  happen  that  in 
an  area  where  we  have  Republicans,  a 
Republican  area,  we  may  find  the  funds 
are  depleted,  or  are  there  ample  funds 
where  there  is  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
other  party  represented? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No.  To 
answer  the  gentleman's  question,  these 
allocatioiis  are  to  be  made  one  time 
to  the  States  and  then  the  decision  in 
the  State  will  be  made  according  to  the 
State  agency  on  the  criteria  of  need, 
which  will  be  of  general  appUcation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  politics  will  not  be 
involved  in  this  program  in  one  way  or 
another? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is  my 
understanding.  I  hope  politics  are  not 
involved  and  are  not  permitted  by  our 
language. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  only  pwwer  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have,  on 
the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  would  be  somewhat  of  a  veto 
power  if  they  do  not  follow  the  criteria. 
There  is  nothing  else  I  can  find  in  the 
language  of  the  law  that  would  give  him 
any  power,  but  only  if  some  State  ad- 
ministrator refused  to  follow  these  basic 
guidelines.  Then  I  am  sure  he  has  some 
power  to  say  the  law  has  not  been  en- 
forced. But  if  they  have  picked  out 
schools  that  are  needy  and  they  follow 
the  general  criteria  of  the  bill,  then, 
is  it  not  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  they  would  have  to 
follow  that? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Yes. 
That  is  correct.  He  would  establish  the 
general  criteria  of  need  only. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  His  only  power 
would  be  if  there  was  blatant  disregard 
of  the  criteria? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     Yes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
[Mr.  Qtrrel. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hagen],  explained  the  bill 
very  well.  I  believe  this  Is  a  good  Idea 
when  the  chairmen  of  the  subcommit- 
tees do  explain  bills.  It  does  not  always 
happen  in  this  House. 

I  believe  we  know  by  the  excellent 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia what  the  bill  will  cover.  I  just 
want  to  let  you  know  how  I  feel,  speaking 
for  myself  on  the  minority  side.  I  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  support  the  special 
school  milk  program  particularly.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  one  of  the  best  programs  we 
have.  Milk  is  nature's  most  perfect  food 
and  especially  for  children.  Prom  what 
we  can  determine  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  there  is  an  adequate 
amount  authorized  for  the  special  school 
milk  program  for  these  next  4  years.  I 
also  support  the  breakfast  program  as  a 
pilot  program.  The  $7.5  million  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  is  evidently  more  than 
the  USDA  expects  to  use.  I  understand 
they  expect  to  use  about  $6  million. 
Then  $10  million  will  be  adequate  for  the 
second  year. 

The  breakfast  program  will  then  come 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultuie 
for  us  to  look  over  and  determine  whether 
It  would  be  wise  to  extend  it  or  whether 
it  needs  amending. 

It  is  limited  to  two  groups  of  young 
people:  to  those  who  live  in  an  area  of 
poor  economic  conditions  and  to  those 
who  travel  a  long  distance. 

I  believe,  from  the  testimony,  that  we 
have  seen  this  will  fit  Into  the  programs 
In  the  schools  pretty  much  the  way  the 
school  lunch  program  has  worked  out 
In  the  past. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  means 
test.  We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  a 
means  test.  However,  to  date  in  the 
schools  they  have  provided  lunches  either 
at  a  low  cost  to  all  students  or  at  no 
cost  to  poor  students,  but  they  worked  it 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  students  will 
not  be  identified  according  to  their 
means. 

The  testimony  before  the  House  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  that 
the  same  plan  will  be  used  In  these 
breakfast  programs.  The  nonfood  as- 
slsUnce  will  be  used  only  in  the  areas 
where  they  need  some  special  help  in  the 
purchase  of  equipment  in  order  to  op- 
erate a  school  lunch  program. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  children  of 
the  United  States  now  are  served  by  the 
school  lunch  program,  but  other  chil- 
dren come  from  school  districts  which 
cannot  afford  to  operate  one  because 
they  do  not  have  suflQclent  equipment 
and  cannot  afford  to  buy  It.  This  will 
enable  them  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  House.  I 
believe  that  the  amendments  we  have 
adopted  to  the  Senate  version  make  it  a 
much  stronger  and  effective  bill. 

While  I  had  reservations  about  the 
Senate  version,  I  do  not  have  those  reser- 
vations about  the  House  version. 
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The  only  note  of  alarm  I  have  is  the 
understanding  that  a  letter  has  come 
from  the  acting  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  shall  not  apply. 
How  he  ever  construed  this  to  be  the  case 
is  beyond  me.  As  I  understand  it,  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  will  apply  to 
all  Federal  programs  and  to  all  Federal 
money,  whether  it  be  a  payment  to  a  cot- 
ton farmer  or  to  a  corn  farmer,  or  a  pay- 
ment of  any  kind  to  the  schools.  This 
is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  If 
the  purpose  of  the  school  lunch  program 
is  to  feed  children  and  therefore  title 
rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  does  not  aijply 
or  has  been  implied,  then  other  educa- 
tional acts,  like  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-10  would  not  be  affected  by  till?  VI 
Of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  since  the  pur- 
pose there  is  among  other  things,  reme- 
dial education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. If  it  is  true  that  the  Congress 
does  not  want  the  monies  expended  un- 
der the  school  lunch  program,  the  school 
milk  program,  the  breakfast  program  or 
the  nonfood  assistance  program  accord- 
ing to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
we  ought  to  have  an  amendment  offered 
and  we  ought  to  debate  it,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  country  could  know  that  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  Until  that 
time  no  loopholes  should  be  permitted 
by  administrative  edict. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman.  Title  VI,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  applies  to  all  Federal  programs. 
Including  the  school  lunch  program  and 
the  programs  contemplated  under  this 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  on  De- 
cember 2,  1963,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  now  the  Attorney  General. 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  said  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  that  the  school  lunch  program 
was  included  under  title  VI. 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  she  may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May  I. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour 
is  late.  I  shall  speak  briefly,  because  our 
excellent  subcommittee  chairman  has 
given  a  complete  and  full  description  of 
this  bill  and  what  is  in  it. 

I  am  in  complete  support  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  again  that 
when  the  bill  was  submitted  to  us  by  the 
administration  it  would  have  superseded 
the  national  school  lunch  program  and 
the  special  school  milk  program  with 
legislation  which  would  have,  as  our  re- 
port says,  substantially  reduced  the  scope 
of  these  programs  and  concentrated  the 
activities  in  areas  of  economic  distress. 

At  that  time  I  am  sure  all  congres- 
sional ofQces,  as  was  true  of  mine,  re- 
ceived much  mail  ow>osing  this  new  ap- 
proach to  our  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs  from  not  only  the  people 
in  the  communities  but  also  the  school 
ofiBcials. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  their  wisdom 
the   subcommittee,    and    eventually    the 


full  committee,  placed  in  this  bill  a  com- 
mittee amendment  which  struck  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  original 
bill.  H.R.  13361,  and  made  an  entirely 
new  provision  in  lieu  thereof.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  does  not  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  in  any  re- 
spect. I  want  this  spelled  out  clearly  to 
the  number  of  sdhool  people  throughout 
all  our  States  who  have  been  concerned. 
It  would  permit  tlie  law  to  operate  in  the 
future  exactly  a.s  it  has  in  the  past,  at  the 
level  of  approprittions  determined  upon 
by  the  Congress. 

There  have  betn  some  remarks  made 
today  about  re.servations  on  the  part  of 
several  of  our  fellow  Members  concern- 
ing the  two  new  areas  in  this  program. 
One  involves  thfl  setting  up  of  a  pilot 
program  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
adding  to  our  school  lunch  program  5^ 
breakfast  program  in  those  areas  where 
past  experience  h»s  shown  unusual  needs. 
I  believe  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagen]  wag  very  honest  with  us 
when  he  said  that  we  discussed  this  con- 
troversial matter  for  a  number  of  weeks. 

This  is  a  controversial  area  not  be- 
cause we  did  not  think  there  was  a  dem- 
onstrated need,  but  because  wc  were  not 
sure  how  this  program  would  apply  or 
how  it  could  best  be  applied.  That  is 
why  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  de- 
cided to  make  thus  a  pilot  program.  It 
is  in  order  to  be  eurc  tliat  we  have  good 
answers  to  some  of  the  problems  and 
some  of  the  questions  to  which  we  pres- 
ently have  no  answers.  That  is  why  I 
am  supporting  this  bill.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
It  is  because  in  this  area  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  letting  us  see  what  wc  can 
do  with  this  problem  and  trying  to  see  if 
we  can  work  out  something  where  we 
know  in  extremelj'  severely  economically 
disadvantaged  hemes  there  are  many 
children  who  go  to  school  without  break- 
fast. I 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  proper  time  I  am  going 
to  offer  an  amencfcnent.  I  might  explain 
that  this  amendment  was  brought  to  my 
attention  just  locjay.  It  was  not  offered 
in  the  committee^  but  it  was  brought  to 
me  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [  Mr. 
Martin  I .  He  pointed  out  in  this  amend- 
ment that  at  no  time  have  our  overseas 
dependent  schools  been  able  to  partici- 
pate in  our  school  lunch  program.  Here, 
of  course,  we  are  talking  about  170.000 
children,  and  thte  is  one  of  the  largest 
school  districts  that  we  could  have, 
bigger  than  most  in  the  entire  United 
States  of  America.  My  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  administratoi-$  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  trj  to  set  up  a  program 
for  our  Americari  children  who  as  chil- 
dren of  our  oveiteas  personnel  are  at- 
tending schools  run  by  our  Department 
of  Defense  so  th»t  they,  too,  may  par- 
ticipate in  this  luncheon  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  great  many' 
families  in  this  group  who  are  of  low  in- 
come. They  have  a  number  of  children, 
but  the  schools  tiiat  we  provide  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  purpose 
have  not  been  able  to  let  them  have  the 


same  advantages  as  the  children  here 
in  the  United  States  do  in  participating 
in  school  lunches. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  you  and 
with  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Martin  I .  and  personally  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  amendment. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted  at 
the  proper  time.  I  am  glad  to  have  your 
support. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  give 
wholehearted  support  to  this  bill  and 
hope  the  House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Grider  I . 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wi.-^li 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  augment  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  I  am 
especially  pleased  by  the  proposed  school 
breakfast  program.  If  the  widely  held 
statement,  'You  can't  teach  a  hungry 
child,"  has  any  validity  at  all  then  it 
must  apply  to  the  morning  of  the  school- 
day  as  well  as  the  afternoon. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  program 
of  Federal  assistance  specifically  aimed 
at  school  breakfast  programs,  there  arc 
several  examples  of  local  attempts  to  ini- 
tiate them.  Usually  the  only  help  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  comes 
from  federally  donated  surplus  foods  and 
.some  ca.sh  from  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. A  good  example  of  these  local 
programs  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Grant  Elementary  School  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  The  program  was  developed 
by  the  school's  PTA  and  local  financial 
support  was  supplemented  by  special 
milk  reimbursement  and  USDA- donated 
foods.  The  principal  of  the  school.  Mr 
Frank  J.  Lewis,  reported  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  breakfast  program,  the  school 
had  its  best  year  of  attendance  and  that 
as  many  as  114  schoolchildren  who  would 
otherwise  have  gone  without  breakfast 
participated  in  the  program.  He  also 
stated  that  e\ery  youngster  in  the  pro- 
gram showed  marked  improvement  in 
one  or  more  areas  of  concern.     He  said 

We  found  attendance  of  these  clilkireri 
improved,  behavior  better,  and  they  are  now 
more  alert  and  receptive.  In  addition,  they 
are  more  prompt  and  are  improving  academ- 
ically. 

Examples  such  as  this  demonstrate 
how  effective  the  proposed  breakfast  pro 
gram  could  be.  The  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram is  clear.  More  and  more  mothei.< 
are  working  and  often  unavoidably  mu.  t 
leave  home  before  the  child  leaves  fi  r 
school  in  the  morning.  More  and  more 
children  are  traveling  long  distances  to 
school,  especially  in  rural  areas  wheie 
school  consolidation  is  progressing  rap- 
idly. Finally,  simple  economic  need 
often  prevents  the  child  from  having  a 
much  needed  breakfast.  In  short,  I  sup- 
port the  proposed  program  to  meet  this 
very  clear  need. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support    of    this    legislation    as    it    ha.? 
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been  brought  to  us  by  the  committee. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  amendments  are 
not  presented  that  will  make  it  dlfB- 
cult  for  some  of  us  to  support  this  legis- 
lation as  enthusiastically  as  I  favor  It  at 
tiiis  time.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  see 
section  7  in  this  bill,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  receive  financial  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  these  programs.  In 
the  State  of  Florida  last  year  nearly  1 
million  people  received  aid  from  these 
iood  consimier  programs.  One  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  America  is  our  agri- 
cultural abundance.  Because  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  American  farmer,  there  is 
no  need  for  anyone  in  Ameiica  to  go 
hungrj'. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  wc  conceive 
of  these  new  programs  I  know  we  can 
understand  that  the  educational  agencies 
which  administer  them  should  have  a 
little  money  with  which  to  take  care  of 
their  extra  costs. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  particularly 
to  commend  the  committee  for  .section  7 
and  for  the  entire  bill. 

Let  me  say  again.  It  is  my  hope,  if  this 
bill  remains  substantially  as  it  is,  to  con- 
tinue to  support  it  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  13361.  It  is 
good  legislation  and  means  much  to  the 
children  of  America.    They  deserve  it. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  endorse  H  R.  13361.  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.  I  particularly  applaud 
the  extension  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram and  the  committee's  language  in 
providing  that  this  program  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  Legislative  authority 
for  the  program  was  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Appropriations  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  13361  are  adequate  to 
fund  the  extended  program. 

Since  its  inception  in  1954.  the  special 
milk  program  has  been  of  enormous  ben- 
efit to  the  children  and  the  milk  pro- 
ducers in  every  State.  In  Minnesota 
last  year,  69.3  million  half -pints  of  milk 
were  consumed  under  the  special  milk 
program.  In  my  district  of  Minneapo- 
lis, nearly  20,000  students  a  day  drank 
milk  under  the  program.  The  nutri- 
tional benefits  are  obvious. 

Also  obvious  are  the  benefits  to  our 
dairy  farmers.  Milk  consumed  under 
the  special  milk  program  represents  al- 
most 3  percent  of  all  nonfarm  consump- 
tion of  fluid  whole  milk.  Thus  it  is  an 
important  stabilizing  factor  in  an  area  of 
agriculture  that  is  particularly  vulner- 
able to  marginal  swings  in  production. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  very 
worthwhile  legislation,  and  In  behalf  of 
my  own  district  want  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the 
veiy  excellent  work  they  have  done. 

I  note  in  particular  the  foresight  of 
the  committee  as  evidenced  in  section  12 
whereby  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
•s  assigned  authority  to  conduct  and  su- 
pervise all  the  Federal  programs  relating 
to  food  service  for  children. 

According  to  the  interpretation  I  have 
received,  section  12  very  clearly  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  Congress  that  this 
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program  be  centrally  administered  vmder 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Is 
as  it  shotild  be,  because  the  Department 
over  a  period  of  20  years  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  competently  carry 
out  school  food  programs.  The  mutual 
responsibilities  of  the  Department,  the 
State  educational  agencies,  and  the  local 
school  authorities  are  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  all.  The  machinery  is  set 
up  and  it  is  working  smoothly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture has  indeed  been  wise  to  clearly 
specify  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture provide  centralized  administration 
of  this — the  largest  food  .service  program 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  committee 
has  done  an  excellent  job  and  I  urge 
support  of  the  bill  in  the  form  in  v.hich 
is  has  been  brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  'WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  section  4,  the  Secre- 
tai7  is  authorized  to  initiate  a  2-year 
pilot  breakfast  program  in  certain  types 
of  schools.  Eligible  schools  would  be 
those  drawing  attendance  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist 
and  also  those  schools  where  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  children  ep.rolled 
travel  long  distances. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  thou- 
sands of  children  arrive  at  school  hungry 
and  this  inevitably  affects  their  span  of 
attention  and  conduct.  In  rural  areas, 
children  frequently  ride  the  buses  for  as 
much  as  an  hour  or  more  and  then  stand 
around  and  wait  for  school  to  start. 
These  children  leave  home  early  and 
time  often  does  not  allow  for  adequate 
breakfast.  They  often  must  wait  6 
hours  for  lunch.  In  urban  areas,  thou- 
sands of  children  from  poor  families — 
where  the  mother  must  leave  for  work 
long  before  the  children  leave  for 
school — breakfast  tends  to  be  a  ne- 
glected meal. 

In  determhiing  the  eligibility  of 
".scliools  drawing  attendance  from  areas 
in  which  poor  economic  conditions 
exists,"  the  Department  is  expected  to 
follow  much  the  same  criteria  as  they 
have  been  under  the  National  Schcwl 
Lunch  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  pro- 
gram will  be  run  under  the  same  admin- 
istrative machinery  and  in  much  the 
same  mamier  as  the  present  school  lunch 
program. 

In  cases  of  vei-y  severe  need  in  the 
school,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  fi- 
nancial assistance  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
operating  costs  of  the  program.  In  most 
situations,  however,  Federal  assistance 
will  be  limited  to  the  food  supplies 
needed  for  the  program  with  local 
sources  defraying  labor  and  other  costs. 
Following  the  pattern  and  experience 
with  the  type  A  lunch  under  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  nutritional 
standards  that  must  be  met.  The  basic 
strength  of  the  lunch  program  has  been 
that  participating  schools  must  agree  to 
serve  a  combination  of  foods  that  im- 
prove a  ciiild's  nutrition  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance.  A  great  deal 
of  research  has  gone  into  the  question  of 
what  a  child  needs  each  day  and  from 
tins  came  the  type  A  meal  pattern  fol- 
lowed in  the  school  lunch  program.  As 
part  of  its  techiiical  assistance  efforts. 


the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
developed  menu  plarming  and  buying 
guides  that  are  made  available  to  the 
schools;  but  local  school  lunch  ofiBcials 
do  all  their  own  day  in,  day  out  menu 
planitlng.  They  may  serve  any  food  that 
they  want  as  long  as  the  total  meal  meets 
established  nutritional  requirements. 
The  same  techniques  and  procedures  will 
be  followed  under  this  pilot  breakfast 
program. 

The  pilot  breakfast  program  also  car- 
ries the  provision  that : 

Such  bre.ikfasis  shall  be  served  without 
cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost  only  to  children 
who  are  determined  by  local  school  author- 
ities to  be  un.Tble  to  pay  the  lull  cost  of  the 
breakfast.  In  making  svtch  determinations, 
such  local  axuhorities  siiotild.  to  the  extent 
practicable,  consult  with  public  welfare  and 
health  agencies.  No  physical  segregation  of 
or  other  discrimination  against  any  child 
shall  be  made  by  the  school  because  of  his 
inability  to  pay. 

To  the  extent  practicable,  it  is  expected 
that  children  determined  to  be  needy 
will  pay  a  nominal  or  token  price.  Other 
children  attending  schools  approved  for 
a  breakfast  progiam  may  participate  on 
a  paying  basis. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
i-ise  in  support  of  the  legislation  pend- 
ing befoi-e  the  House  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  program  to  encourage  schools 
to  provide  lunches  for  school  children  on 
a  regular  basis. 

At  this  time,  when  our  economical 
position  is  at  ius  highest,  thei-e  are  still 
schoolchildren  who  do  not  attend  classes 
comforted  by  a  full  and  adequate  meal. 
Too  many  American  cliildren  come  to 
their  classes  evei-y  morning  without  hav- 
ing eaten  an  adequate  breakfast.  Some 
do  not  have  breakfast  at  all  and  himgry 
children  are  in  no  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of'  the  teacher's  power  to  in- 
struct them. 

The  Child  Nutiition  Act  would  provide, 
in  addition  to  other  things,  a  school 
breakfast  program  as  an  important  part 
of  our  national  school  lunch  program. 
This  legislation  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retars'  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  pilot 
program  to  assist  States  through  grants- 
in-aid  and  other  means  to  initiate,  main- 
tain, or  expand  nonprofit  breakfast  feed- 
ings for  schools  in  poor  areas. 

The  legislation  would  provide  for 
special  food  sen'lce  programs  for  needy 
children  in  nonprofit  institutions  such 
as  child  day  care  centers,  settlement 
hou.5es,  and  summer  camps.  To  assist 
the  State  school  Itmch  agencies  meet  the 
cost  of  supervising  these  new  progi'ams, 
the  act  would  appropiiate  funds  to  the 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  this  type  of  program 
in  many  areas — especially  in  urban  areas 
where  there  is  a  large  segment  of  low- 
income  families  and  numerous  children, 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  properly 
feed  their  children. 

Fiom  the  standpoint  of  education,  we 
are  not  going  to  make  much  progress 
unless  we  provide  healthy  bodies  in 
which  we  can  develop  healthy  minds. 

From  the  standpoint  of  health,  we 
have  long  since  passed  the  stage  where 
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we  embark  on  an  extended  health  pro- 
gram without  first  looking  at  the  plight 
of  our  children  who  are  the  victims  of 
malnutrition. 

Hunger  is  the  natural  enemy  of  all 
mankind  on  earth.  This  natural  enemy 
Is  also  the  enemy  of  many  children  in 
our  own  cotmtry.  A  child  with  insuffi- 
cient food  will  grow  up  to  adulthood  in 
a  state  of  malnutrition  and,  while  in  that 
state  we  cannot  utilize  his  most  ablest 
capabilities  if  this  frail  body  had  been 
in  a  healthy  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  again  that  all  of 
us  in  this  body,  who  have  the  powe:'  and 
responsibility  to  do  so,  study  this  act 
very  thoroughly  and  see  for  ourselves  if 
the  legislation  we  have  before  us  is  not 
the  weapon  which  we  need  so  desperately 
to  stamp  out  hunger  among  our  school- 
children. 

In  the  interest  of  child  nutrition  in 
general  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
should  be  passed,  without  prolonged  de- 
bate and  without  any  dissenting  votes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  the  present  National 
School  Lunch  Act  carries  authority  for 
providing  nonfood  assistance,  this  sec- 
tion has  not  been  funded  for  many  years 
since  the  language  is  peneral  and  does 
not  lend  itself  to  concentrating  funds  in 
those  specific  schools  that  most  need  help 
in  initiating  or  expanding  a  food  service. 
For  this  reason,  section  5  of  this  bill  is 
designed  to  spell  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  respect. 

There  are  9  million  children  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  no  access 
to  a  meal  at  school.  Many  rural  and 
urban  schools  built  years  ago  have  no 
food  sei-vice  facilities.  In  many  of  these 
schools  most  of  the  children  enrolled 
are  in  families  with  very  low  income. 
The  local  tax  base  of  these  school  dis- 
tricts and  areas  is  limited  and  the  many 
needs  of  the  community  are  such  that 
funds  are  inadequate  to  build  or  provide 
food  service  facilities. 

Section  5  provides  a  means  to  assist 
State  educational  agencies  in  providing 
assistance  to  schools  in  this  situation. 
Applicant  schools  will  be  required  to 
justify  their  need  for  assistance  on  a 
project  basis  and  to  submit  a  detailed 
description  of  the  equipment  to  be  ac- 
quired and  their  proposals  for  its  use  in 
meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of  chil- 
dren. In  addition.  State  or  local  sources 
must  bear  cne -fourth  of  the  cost  of 
equipment  or  facilities  financed  under 
this  authority. 

Careful,  prudent  admiiiisti-ation  of  this 
section  will  be  required  to  assure  its  full 
effectiveness  but  it  may  well  be  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  in  this  bill 
to  help  bring  lunches  to  those  children 
to  whom  they  are  not  now  available. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  Congressmen  may  well 
have  their  doubts  as  to  why  we  need  to 
get  into  a  breakfast  program.  They  do 
not  question  the  lunch  program  in  any 
way  because  this  type  of  food  service  is 
clearly  needed.  But  breakfast  and  din- 
ner are  supposed  to  be  family  meals  and 
a  family  responsibility.  By  making 
breakfast  available  are  we  subtly  further 
loosening  the  family  ties  and  undermin- 
ing the  family  unit? 


I  do  not  belie\e  so.  I  believe  we  are 
simply  facing  up  to  a  fact  of  life.  There 
are  millions  of  working  mothers 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  re- 
versing this  situation.  Many,  many  of 
these  mothers  must  leave  for  work  before 
their  children  leave  for  school.  An  orga- 
nized sit-down  family  breakfast  at  6  or 
6:30  a.m.  is.  I  w©uld  guess,  a  rarity  these 
days,  particular^'  in  urban  areas. 

In  rural  areas,  where  school  consolida- 
tion is  progressing  rapidly,  the  logistics 
of  the  bus  routing  frequently  requires 
that  groups  of  children  are  dropped  off 
at  the  school  well  before  the  actual  start 
of  the  school  day  so  tliat  the  bus  can 
move  on  and  pick  up  other  groups.  The 
distances  traveled  by  many  children  are 
increasing.  With  tlie  best  will  in  the 
world,  even  mothers  in  rural  areas  have 
difficulty  coping  with  an  organized  fam- 
ily breakfast. 

In  both  situations,  it  is  a  long  time 
until  lunch.  Some  children  react  to 
hunger  with  ajjathy,  others  with  rest- 
lessness. Tlie  teacher  who  stands  up  in 
front  of  these  children  is  tlie  real  judge 
of  what  a  good  breakfast  can  do  for 
them.  An  elementai-y  school  in  one  of 
our  States  starbrd  a  breakfa.st  program 
last  winter  and  several  teachers  put  their 
reactions  on  paper: 

Since  the  breakfast  program,  I  have  noticed 
a  cliange  In  the  twltudes  of  pupils  partici- 
pating. The  pviplls  have  shown  an  increase 
in  height  and  w«ight  as  well  as  great  Im- 
provement in  subject  matter  areas.  A 
change  of  social  Bel.-itlonshlps  has  developed 
and  thejr  show  a  willingness  for  wanting  to 
do  tlielr  best  worlc 

The  attention  span  is  longer,  and  they 
seem  less  Inclined  to  move  around  and  dis- 
turb others. 

I  nm  very  happ/  to  say  that  the  puplL-s  from 
my  room,  who  eat  breakfast  in  the  Lunch 
Room  have  show*  tremendous  development 
in  all  areas.  Thau*  appear  to  be  hippy  and 
their  daily  attendance  has  Improved. 

The  second  Question  that  seems  to 
have  arisen  is  that  of  who  may  partici- 
pate. If  a  school  has  a  breakfast  pro- 
gram imder  this  bill,  that  breakfast  will 
be  open  to  all  children  attending  the 
school.  Those  who  can  pay,  will  pay. 
It  is  our  hope  that  even  some  of  the 
needy  children  will  be  able  to  afford  a 
token  payment. 

You  will  reoall  that  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  requires  that  the 
needy  child  who  gets  a  free  or  redueed- 
price  lunch  is  not  to  be  identified  or  set 
apart  from  his  classmates.  The  same 
provision  will  govern  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. In  this  context,  a  breakfast  pi-o- 
gram  only  for  needy  children  would 
make  no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
visions for  strengthening  and  augment- 
ing the  school  lunch  program  today  in 
H.R.  13361  are  good,  sound,  and  neces- 
sary if  we  are  6o  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  program  to  improve 
child  nutrition  iii  this  country.  We  have 
come  a  long  A»ay  under  the  national 
school  lunch  fHogiam  and  this  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  intended  to  put 
us  within  reach  of  a  goal  that  we  have 
long  sought  and  accepted  as  only  reason- 
able in  a  country  as  rich  as  this  one  in 
agricultural  resources  and  as  expert  in 
meeting  and  solving  problems. 


Under  section  4  of  HJl.  13361,  pro\;- 
sion  is  made  for  a  2-year  pilot  breakfa.st 
program  in  schools  drawing  attendance 
from  children  of  low-income  familif.s 
and  for  schools  where  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  children  travel  long  dis- 
tances. I  want  to  stress  here  that  thiio 
new  activity  is  to  be  initiated  on  a  short- 
term,  pilot  basis.  This  is  the  approach 
that  in  the  long  run  will  result  in  soui.d 
legislative  authority  and  effective  pro- 
gram operations. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  who 
arrive  at  school  hungry-  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Section  4  is  intended  to  meet 
two  of  these  reasons  head  on.  In  luiai 
areas,  children  frequently  ride  a  bus  for 
an  hour  or  more  to  get  to  sclwol  and 
then  wait  around  in  the  schoolyard  for 
an  extended  period  waiting  for  the  bell 
to  ring.  Even  if  time  had  permitted 
them  to  have  a  breakfast  at  home,  it 
may  be  5  to  6  hours  before  they  have 
lunch. 

In  urban  areas,  there  are  thousand.s  of 
children  in  families  where  the  mother 
must  leave  for  work  long  before  the  chil- 
dren leave  for  school.  An  organized 
family  breakfast  is  rare  and  breakiast 
tends  to  be  the  neglected  meal. 

The  importance  of  breakfast  and 
other  efforts  to  improve  child  nutrition 
are  stated  forthrightly  in  a  publication 
issued  jointly  by  the  OfRce  of  Education 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
"Education:  An  Answer  to  Poverty." 
This  publication  states: 

Hungry  children  are  nonlearning  children. 
-Scientific  studies  liave  shown  conclusively 
that  the  process  of  learning  virtually  ends 
when  a  human  being  becomes  uncomfortably 
hungry.  When  a  child  appear:  at  school  in 
the  morning  having  had  little  or  no  bre.ik- 
fast.  he  might  Just  well  have  stayed  at  home. 
The  teacher's  etfort  is  wasted.  The  curricu- 
lum, the  long  hours  of  professional  prepar."i- 
lion,  the  value  of  textbooks  and  teaching 
aids  are  lost  upon  him.  Similarly,  a  child 
without  lunch  loses  most  of  the  value  oJ  .i 
.school  afternoon.  A  hungry  child  not  or.ly 
Injures  himself,  but  his  discomfort  may 
subtly  disturb  the  teachings  of  a  whole  class. 

The  breakfast  program  proposed  under 
H.R.  13361  is  based  on  the  experience 
and  approaches  followed  in  the  national 
.school  lunch  program.  Nutritional 
standards  are  now  being  developed  by  the 
nutritional  experts  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — not  just  for  pur- 
poses of  this  bill  but  because  of  increas- 
ing interest  on  the  part  of  many  schools 
as  to  the  best  combinations  of  foods  for 
a  breakfast  to  meet  the  needs  of  children. 

The  program  under  consideration  to- 
day will  be  available  to  all  children  in 
schools  selected  by  the  State  educatior.al 
agencj'  for  participation.  Those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  will  be  expected  to  do  ."^o 
The  Federal  funds  made  available  will 
be  used  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  under- 
writing the  breakfast  for  those  who  can 
afford  only  a  token  payment  or  v.r.o 
cannot  afford  to  pay  even  a  few  cents. 

In  the  selection  of  schools,  the  State 
educational  agencies  will  follow  generally 
what  they  are  now  doing  in  regard  to 
special  assistance  under  the  school  lunch 
program. 

In  situations  of  very  severe  need,  tlie 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  operating  costs  of  the 


program.  In  most  cases,  iiowever,  the 
Federal  assistance  will  be  limited  to  pro- 
viding the  food  needed  for  the  breakfast. 
As  in  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
Snte  and  local  sources  will  defray  the 
.,r  t.s  of  labor  and  overhead. 

Although  I  have  outlined  only  tire  pro- 
,.-;ons  of  the  breakfast  program,  I  be- 
lie.e  every  phase  of  H.R.  13361  warrants 
c-..r  support. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
all  Americans  are  fortunate  enough  to 
choose  what  and  when  they  eat,  and 
many  young  people  today  lack  a  basic 
nutritional  diet,  which  hampers  their 
growth  to  maturity.     I  am  happy  to  sup- 


lunch  programs  had  been  drastically  cut 
back.  As  a  spokesman  of  an  important 
dairy  area  I  knew  the  blow  this  recom- 
mendation, if  carried  out,  would  deal  to 
upstate  New  York  dairymen.  I  knew  too 
tiie  harm  that  would  be  done  to  so 
many  of  our  school  children.  Tlie  peo- 
ple in  my  district,  by  their  wires  and 
letters  to  me,  also  strongly  opposed  the 
President's  budget  recommendation. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  on  March  9.  1966.  H.R. 
13439,  to  prevent  the  cut  the  President 
recommended  and  to  supply  legislative 
authority  for  maintaiiiing  the  school 
milk  program  at  its  current  level.     My 


port  the  objectives  of  the  Child  Nutri-     bill  was  to  be  known  as  tiie  children's 


ticn  Act  of  1966,  for  this  legislation 
ftrikes  at  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  If  this 
program  is  enacted,  I  strongly  lU'ge  that 
citrus  products  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  already  presented  this 
suggestion  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  I  want  to  emphasi:'.e  this 
point  today  in  this  debate. 

Milk  is  the  prime  component  of  this 
worthwhile  program,  which  is  as  it 
should  be,  due  to  the  fact  that  milk  is 
the  best  source  of  calcium,  a  nutrient 
needed  for  building  strong  bones  in 
young  bodies.  But  compared  with  milk, 
orange  juice  has  2  times  as  much  car- 
bohydrat-'s,  5  times  as  much  iron,  40  per- 
cent more  vitamin  A,  275  percent  more 
tliiamine,  9  times  as  much  niacin,  and 
630  percent  more  vitamin  C.  All  these 
ii'dtiient;  are  also  vital  to  the  growth 
processes  of  the  child. 

Citrus  products  ai-e  the  main  .sotuce 
of  vitamin  C.  and  the  connection  between 
vitamin  C  and  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tion, probably  is  the  cliief  rca.son  that 
nutritionists  in  this  cou'.itiy  recomii'.cnd 
higher  intakes  of  citrus  juices.  A  de- 
ficiency of  vitamin  C  carries  with  it  the 
tendency  to  infections,  a  hazard  to  many 
young  people. 

In  talking  with  Dr.  Glen  McDonald, 
of  the  Chronic  Diseases  Division  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  he  stated  that 
vitamin  C  is  one  of  the  most  important 
nutrients  the  body  must  have.  Unlike 
other  vitamins,  vitamin  C  cairirot  be 
stored,  and  must  be  taken  on  a  daily 
basis.  The  children  to  which  this  leg- 
islation is  directed  are  in  the  Ion'  in- 
come level,  at  which  the  level  of  con- 
sumption of  citrus  products  is  under- 
standably low 

My  State  of  Florida  is  the  source  of 
"0  percent  of  the  Nation's  citrus  prod- 
uct.s.  and  our  citrus  production  is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  the  next  5  years,  thus 
insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  this  im- 
portant food.  It  is  undisputed  that  few, 
if  any,  other  foods  hold  the  vitamin  con- 
tent of  citrus,  and  I  think  all  American 
children  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
liave  the  advantage  of  vitamin -filled 
citrus  products  in  their  diets.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  make  citrus  products  a  major  part  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
am  very  happy  to  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  pending  legislation.  Last  winter 
when  the  budget  message  came  to  the 
Congress  I  was  appalled  to  see  that  the 
very  popular  school  milk  and  school  hot 


special  milk  act  of  1966.  I  testified 
in  favor  of  this  lesLslation  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  also  testi- 
fied in  support  of  a  school  milk  pro- 
gram to  be  continued  without  damaging 
cuts  before  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

I  was  deUghted  when  the  agiicultural 
appropriations  bill  for  1967  continued 
the  school  milk  program  at  the  same 
hif;h  level  as  I  had  recommended. 

And  I  am  delighted  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  substance  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
13439,  has  now  beeir  incorporated  as 
section  3  of  this  bill.  H.R.  13361.  This 
legislation  will  protect  our  schoolchil- 
dren. It  will  protect  our  dairy  farmers. 
And  the  two  new  pilot  programs  author- 
ized here  for  schoolchildren  will  also 
be-  of  great  benefit.  I  believe,  to  the 
future   of    the&e    yourip    Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  see  this  leuislation 
favoiably  repoited  from  the  committee. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  co-sponsor 
of  the  basic  substance  of  this  bill.  I  hope 
it  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
this  Hou.se. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port and  endor.se  H.R.  13361,  to  make 
further  strides  in  improving  nutrition 
among  the  schoolchildren  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Theic  is  no  one  who  questions  or 
doubts  that  good  nutrition  is  basic  to  the 
leaiTiinp  process  of  our  search  and  drive 
for  excellence  in  education.  The  first 
essential  is  .sound  nutrition.  A  hungry 
child  is  not  an  eager  learner.  He  may 
be  listless  and  apathetic  in  the  classroom, 
or  he  may  be  edgy  and  di.sruptivc  of  dis- 
cipline. No  one  is  more  aware  of  this 
than  our  teachers  and  our  school  offi- 
cials. 

For  20  years  our  local  schools  have 
made  !.;ood  use  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  Here  is  a  progi'am  that 
commands  nationwide  respect  and  sup- 
port. It  does  an  essential  job  and  does  it 
well.  Tire  school  lunch  program  and  the 
special  milk  program,  which  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  millions  of  school- 
children, are,  in  my  opinion,  two  of  the 
most  valuable  and  needed  federally  sub- 
sidized programs.  I  have  .strongly  op- 
posed the  proposed  budget  cut  in  the 
milk  program  for  fiscal  1967.  We  must 
not  curtail  this  program  which  has 
proved  to  be  one  that  has  rendered  sreat 
value  for  the  dollar  spent.  It  has  been 
one  of  our  most  effective  means  of  reach- 
ing children  of  povei-ty  and  of  irisuring 
them  a  more  balanced  diet.  In  my  State 
of  New  York  5.438  schools  use  the  pro- 


gram, which  benefits  between  1.6  and  1.7 
milUon  children.  FamiUes  of  the  lowest 
incomes — who  most  often  have  the  larg- 
est number  of  children  in  school — are 
the  very  ones  who  will  be  hurt  the  most 
if  the  present  milk  program  is  cut  back. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  will  be  continued  for 
another  4  years.  This  program  has 
strengthened  our  child  nutrition  efforts 
by  making  available  fresh  milk  at  a  price 
children  can  afford  to  pay,  and  it  is  now 
available  to  19  out  of  20  children  in 
school. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  national 
school  lunch  program  w  ill  continue  as  it 
has  been  opeiating.  and  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  will  extend  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  preschool  youngsters  who  are 
citrollcd  in  activities  run  by  the  school 
system.  This  is  an  imjxDrtant  provision 
in  view  of  the  increased  emphasis  l)eing 
placed  oil  reaching  younger  children. 
The  Hcidstarl  program  of  the  antipov- 
erty  pro'^ram,  for  instance,  has  bene- 
fitted hundreds  of  thousands  of  deprived 
preschool  children.  So  this  provision  of 
the  bill  before  us,  like  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram, is  veiy  imixjrtant  when  we  con- 
.sider  that  one  of  tire  best  avenues  open 
to  us  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  is  by 
first  dealing  with  the  socially  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  preschool  youngster. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  will  pro- 
vide food  ser\ice  ecjuipment  to  initiate  or 
expaiid  scl'iool  food  service  iii  areas  'with 
a  high  proportion  of  needy  children.  A 
major  problem  in  initiating  or  expanding 
food  service  in  needy  schools  has  been 
the  Lick  of  funds  for  food  preparation 
equipment.  In  many  areas  where  chil- 
dren are  most  in  need  of  food  service  at 
school,  it  has  not  bceii  available  because 
local  resources  are  inadequate  to  finance 
the  necessary  equipment. 

I  welcome  the  bill's  provision  for  a  2- 
year  pilot  breakfast  program  for  needy 
.schoolchildren  and  children  who  must 
travel  long  distances.  The  breakfasts 
v.  ill  be  sei'ved  without  cost  or  at  a  re- 
duced cost  only  to  children  whom  local 
school  authorities  determine  are  unable 
to  pay  the  full  cost.  This  service  has 
been  introduced  in  a  number  of  schools 
scattered  iliroughout  the  country  on  the 
initiative  of  local  school  officials  who 
found  that  all  too  many  children  of  low- 
income  families  arrive  at  school  hungry. 
I  support  the  aims  of  .his  pilot  breakfast 
program  and  I  belie\e  a  national  pro- 
giam  IS  certainly  worth  a  try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  t'mc,  as- 
sistance is  provided  to  Stale  educational 
agenc*e,s  to  meet  the  costs  of  undertak- 
ing this  new  drive  to  improve  child 
nutrition.  The  hardest  part  of  the  job 
is  yet  before  these  agencies — to  reach 
those  children  who  most  need  improved 
nutrition. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  places  re- 
sponsibility for  our  total  national  effort 
in  this  respect  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  'We  have 
seen  an  outstanding  job  done  over  the 
years  in  developing  a  sound  cooperative 
relationship  with  State  educational 
agencies  and  our  school  systems  in  the 
adminLstration  of  the  national  school 
lunch  and  the  special  milk  programs. 
These  programs  are  frequently  cited  as 
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examples  of  the  best  in  intergovern- 
mental relationships  that  spur  local  ini- 
tiative and  operate  with  a  minimum  of 
problems  and  friction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  alms  of 
H.R.  13361  to  provide  better  nutrition  to 
every  schoolchlld,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  needy.  We  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
good  nutrition  for  our  schoolchildren. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  several 
occasions  this  year,  I  have  expressed  my 
fervent  hope  that  this  Congress  would 
not  reduce  the  important  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs  which  have 
been  of  such  inestimable  benefit  to  chil- 
dren all  over  America.  I  was  dismayed 
to  hear  that  budget  cuts  In  "nonessen- 
tial" areas  could  conceivably  affect  fed- 
erally initiated  and  sp>onsored  programs 
whose  effect  in  improving  the  nutrition 
of  our  children  is  important  not  only  in 
the  present  but  far  into  the  future  with 
their  long-range  health  benefits. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  profound  sense 
of  gratitude  that  I  today  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
any  my  appreciation  for  the  vision  of 
Chairman  Cooley  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  reporting  out  this  bill, 
H.R.  13361,  which  not  only  continues  the 
school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs, 
but  adds  Federal  aid  in  other  areas  to 
Increase  the  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren of  America  to  have  nutritious  meals 
at  low  cost. 

When  we  learn  that  there  are  still  9 
million  children  who  have  no  food  service 
in  their  schools,  with  approximately  a 
million  of  them  coming  from  low-income 
families,  we  cannot  help  realizing  that 
our  task  for  the  future  is  not  to  reduce 
our  commitment  to  child  nutrition  but 
to  expand  and  improve  these  programs 
just  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  The 
Child  Nutrition  Act  will  help  to  meet  a 
pressing  national  need,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  look  to  the  welfare  of 
our  children,  our  most  precious  asset  for 
a  better  future,  in  passing  this  needed 
legislation. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  will  extend  the 
special  milk  program,  with  a  scale  of 
Increasing  appropriations,  through  fiscal 
1970.  It  permits  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  operate  in  full  force,  and  one  of 
Its  significant  innovations  is  the  authori- 
zation of  funds  for  a  school  breakfast 
program  for  needy  children  who  come  to 
school  hungry  and  for  children  who  must 
travel  a  long  way  to  school.  Educators 
have  testified  to  the  lack  of  attentiveness 
and  alertness  on  the  part  of  children  who 
begin  the  schoolday  with  empty  stom- 
achs, and  I  believe  implicitly  that  the 
school  breakfast  program  will  be  one  that 
all  of  us  will  be  proud  to  have  supported. 

Another  vital  need  to  be  met  by  H.R. 
13361  is  the  financial  assistance  to  be 
provided  for  schools  which  do  not  have 
adequate  food  service  facilities.  We  may 
tend  to  forget  that  many  of  our  neediest 
children  are  those  who  cannot  partici- 
pate In  the  lunch  and  milk  programs  for 
the  very  basic  reason  that  the  schools 
they  attend  are  in  low-income  districts 
and  cannot  afford  to  install  minimal 
kitchen  facilities.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size my  belief  that  this  nonfood  as- 
sistance program  will  contribute  mani- 


fold benefits  not  only  in  the  health  but 
also  in  the  educational  achievement  of 
the  students  in  stch  schools. 

I  urge  the  aoceptance  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  J  966  both  In  the  interest 
of  the  children  who  will  benefit  and  in  the 
national  interest.  We  all  stand  to  gain 
from  these  programs  along  with  the  stu- 
dents who  will  be  the  direct  beneficiaries. 
Let  us  look  to  the  future  today  by  insur- 
ing enactment  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earne.stly  hope  and  urge  this  House 
will  promptly  and  overwlielmingly  ap- 
prove this  measure  before  us,  H.R.  13361, 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  weU-being  of  this 
Nation's  children  and  to  encourage  the 
domestic  consumption  of  agricultural 
and  other  foods,  by  assisting  the  var- 
ious States  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means,  to  more  efifectively  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  recognized  medical 
authorities  are  ia  agreement  on  the  re- 
search finding  that  'a  poor  diet  is  a  root 
cause  of  disease."  The  testimony  of  rec- 
ognized experts  warns  us  that,  under 
the  harassmcnts  of  our  modern  complex 
Uving  conditions  and  because  of  the 
large  number  of  impoverished  families 
a  dangerously  large  number  of  our 
schoolchildren  ane  not  experiencing  the 
benefits  of  a  proper  balanced  diet  and, 
therefore,  are  nuire  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  childhood  diseases.  Certainly 
this  is  a  danger  and  a  condition  that  we 
must  meet  and  overcome  and  this  bill 
will  do  it. 

In  summ.irj',  its  provisions  will  con- 
tinue the  invaluable  special  milk  pro- 
gram in  our  scljools  for  an  additional 
3  years  while  ako  establishing  a  new 
school  breakfast  program  and  assistance 
for  the  installation  of  food  preparation 
and  serving  facilities  to  certain  schools 
in  areas  which  do  not  now  have  this  es- 
sential equipment. 

These  additional  programs,  together 
with  supplementing  the  universally  com- 
mended special  school  milk  and  lunch 
programs,  in  concern  for  the  improved 
health  and  alertoess  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren are  certainly  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  development  of  this 
country.  The  foods  to  be  provided  to 
our  children  under  these  programs  will 
be  guaranteed  to  contain  nutrients  es- 
sential for  good  health;  they  will  give 
the  schoolchild  a  healthy  start  each 
morning  for  a  wholesome  day  of  the  ful- 
lest accomplishment  and  instruct  each 
individual  in  the  formation  of  proper 
diet  habits.  It  is  axiomatic  that  a 
healthy  child  is  a  happy  child  and  that 
a  well-nourished  ehild  learns  better  than 
an  undernourished  child. 

In  brief  this  bill  represents  a  most 
prudent  investment  in  the  future  of 
America  through  the  encouragement  of 
a  healthy.  well-»iourished,  wholesome 
American  youth  tn  the  best  educational 
environment  we  can  devise.  Let  us  ap- 
prove this  patriotic  investment  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  SCraSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  HJt. 
13361.  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1S66. 
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The   Child   Nutrition   Act   is   legislation 
which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  a  special 
bill  to  establish  a  permanent  milk  pro- 
gram for  our  schoolchildren  because  c: 
my  opposition  to  original  administration 
proposals  for  cutbacks  in  the  milk  and 
limch  programs. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  win 
not  only  extend  the  successful  schcxi 
milk  and  lunch  programs,  but  It  will  also 
initiate  a  pilot  breakfast  program  di- 
rected toward  our  needy  children,  and 
it  will  provide  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts with  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
equipment  needed  to  conduct  a  school 
limch  program. 

No  better  nutritional  programs  have 
ever  been  imdertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  than  the  milk  and  hot  lunch 
projects,  and  I  am  delighted  that  their 
continuance  for  the  next  3  years  will  be 
assured.  These  programs  are  desicrned 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
schoolchildren,  and  I  have  pensonally 
seen  their  good  effects  during  my  years  of 
teaching.  Children  simply  cannot  leam 
on  an  empty  stomach,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  milk  and  hot  food  consumed 
at  school  are  the  only  major  nutritional 
benefits  available  to  many  students  dur- 
ing? the  day. 

I  am  anxious  that  the  proposed  pilot 
breakfast  program  aimed  at  those  chil- 
dren who  come  to  school  without  the 
benefit  of  a  healthful  breakfast  be  given 
a  chance  to  prove  itself.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  provision  to  give  this  program 
a  try  for  2  years  is  included  in  H.R.  13361 
Our  school  lunch  and  milk  program.^ 
were  granted  a  trial  period  initially  and 
their  success  today  is  imquestioned. 

Many  schoolteachers  and  administra- 
tors have  expressed  their  enthusia.stic 
support  of  the  existing  nutritional  pro- 
grams, despite  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
grams require  extra  work  and  effort  on 
their  part. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
established  school  lunch  and  milk  pi-o- 
grams  supported  by  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  and  I  approve  this  legisla- 
tion's attempt  to  try  out  new  aids  to 
benefit  our  schoolchildren. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13361,  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

As  a  measure  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children 
by  means  of  proper  and  adequate  food. 
the  bill  on  the  floor  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  to  emerge 
in  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  By 
assisting  States  through  grants-in-aid 
and  other  means.  H.R.  13361  provides 
the  vehicle  which  will  meet  more  effec- 
tively the  special  nutritional  needs  of 
our  children.  The  close  relationship 
between  food  and  good  nutrition,  on  the 


one  hand,  and  the  capacity  of  children 
to  develop  and  learn,  on  the  other,  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner under  the  highly  successful  national 
school  lunch  program.  The  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  be  the  logical  sequel 
to  the  two  existing  programs,  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  and  the 
.special  school  milk  program,  both  of 
tvhich  have  been  highly  acclaimed  for 
their  valuable  contributions  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  boys  and  girls 
jri  elementary-  and  secondary  schools. 
f  HR-  13361  would  permit  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  operate  in  the  fu- 
ture exactly  as  it  has  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, the  measure  specifically  provides 
for  the  continuation  for  an  additional  3 
vears  the  special  milk  program,  through 
Vhich  milk  at  reduced  prices  is  made 
available  to  children  in  schools,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  institutions. 

In  addition,  the  measure  provides  for 
two  new  programs.  The  fii'st,  the 
school  breakfast  program,  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  substantially  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  schools  are  now  carr>ing 
out  the  lunch  and  milk  programs.  The 
new  program  will  be  the  means  of  get- 
tins  hungry  children  off  to  a  good  nutri- 
tional start  for  the  day.  It  will  be  car- 
ried out  as  a  pilot  program  for  2  years. 
The  second  new  program,  the  so- 
called  nonfood  assistance  program, 
would  provide  schools  in  low-income 
areas  with  funds  to  acquire  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  main- 
taining, and  expanding  school  food  serv- 
ice. This  program  will  provide,  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis  with  the  State  and 
local  sources,  the  necessary  school  food 
service  in  areas  where  children  are  most 
in  need  of  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  of  America 
lies  in  the  hands  of  our  children.  It  is 
Important  that  we  provide  for  their 
proper  nutrition  today  to  help  their 
ability  to  learn,  to  grow,  and  to  become 
healthy,  effective  adults.  This  bill  con- 
tains such  provisions.  I  urge  unani- 
mous support  for  H.R.  13361. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Matthews  1 . 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  section  7 
of  H.R.  13361  which  provides  authority 
for  assistance  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies in  meeting  the  additional  costs  they 
will  incur  if  they  are  to  do  a  proper  job 
in  this  comprehensive  program  to  im- 
prove child  nutrition. 

I  recognize  that  some  people  may  well 
question  the  need  for  such  assistance. 
The  national  school  lunch  program  has 
done  very  well  over  the  past  20  years 
without  a  penny  of  Federal  funds  going 
for  State  administration  and  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  Federal  funds  will  not 
simply  be  substituted  for  State  funds? 

I  would  suggest  on  this  score  that  the 
State  school  lunch  staffs  have  done  a 
treme»idous  job  over  the  years — under- 
staffed and  underfinanced  as  they  are. 
We  are  now  asking  them  to  undertake 
the  toughest  job  of  all — to  reach  those 
hardest  to  reach — to  reach  those  chil- 
dren who  have  been  bypassed  in  the 
growth  of  the  program.     We  are  asking 
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these  State  people  to  analyze  local  situa- 
tions to  determine  which  schools  are 
eligible  for  special  assistance  under  the 
lunch  program;  to  analyze  the  needs  of 
a  school  or  school  system  for  equipment 
assistance  and  to  review  proposals  for 
the  procurement  of  equipment  and  to 
help  determine  the  need  for  and  help  set 
up  pilot  breakfast  programs. 

These  are  schools,  too,  that  will  need 
extra  attention,  extra  expert  assistance 
in  cA'ery  phase  of  their  operations  from 
budgeting  to  storage  space  to  menu 
planning.  These  are  schools  that  will 
have  to  trim  costs  at  every  corner  be- 
cause these  are  schools  where  the  chil- 
dren in  attendance  cannot  afford  that 
extra  nickel  or  extra  dime  per  meal  that 
can  give  the  school  lunch  manager  a 
little  elbow  room.  Nevertheless,  these 
are  also  schools  that  will  be  expected  to 
meet  the  same  meal-type  requirements 
as  those  in  the  affluent  suburbs. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  State  staffs 
will  need  and  are  entitled  to  some  help 
in  meeting  the  personnel  and  other  costs 
that  will  be  involved  in  these  activities 
if  we  are  to  demand  of  them  the  super- 
visory and  technical  capabilities  required 
to  meet  this  new  challenge. 

One  of  the  ?reat  blessings  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  the  consumer  food  pro- 
grams which  in  my  State  of  Florida  last 
year  made  possible  the  feeding  of  740,000 
t,.'hoolchildrcn.  29.000  persons  in  institu- 
tions, and  nearly  92.000  other  needy  per- 
sons. In  addition  22.500  persons  were 
recipients  of  disaster  relief  food. 

In  the  breakdown  of  the  consumer 
food  programs  in  Florida  which  follows 
this  statement.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  see 
the  new  programs  of  H.R.  13361  will  add 
to  the  burden  of  the  State  educational 
agencies  in  meeting  the  additional  costs 
they  will  incur.  It  is  most  proper.  I 
think,  to  provide  for  financial  assistance 
to  these  agencies  as  we  have  done  in  this 
biU: 

Florida  consumer  food  programs,  fiscal  year 
1965.  sitrnmary 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LCNCH  PBOG8AM 

Number   of  scliools 1,627 

Number   of   children 643,659 

Total      lunches      served      (mil- 
lions)      114.1 

FYee  lunches  (percent)   8.9 

Local  food  purchases $25,665,000 

Federal   p.iyments    $4,718,000 

SPECIAL    MIUI    PROGRAM 

Number  of  outlets 1-  589 

Number     of     half-pints     served 

millions)     58.3 

Federal    expenditures $1,441,000 

COMMODrrT    DISTRIBXrriON    PROGRAM 

Quantity  and  cost  of  foods  dis- 
tributed : 

Schools     (sees.    32    and    416) 

(20,911.000  pounds)    $6,982,000 

Schools     (sec.    6)     (12,034,000 

pounds)     2,286.000 

Institutions  (3,226,000 

pounds)     572,000 

Needy      persons       (23,520,000 

pounds)    4,688,000 

Total   {59,691,000  pounds)  14,  528.  000 

Numijer  of  participants ;  Persons 

Schools  (all) 740.329 

Institutions   29.169 

Needy  persons 91,  947 

Total    —  -  661,445 


A  total  of  22,513  disaster  reUef  recipients 
received  9,087  pounds  of  food. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Rtan]  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
once  again  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
supfxjrt  legislation  to  provide  food  and 
milk  to  the  young  people  of  this  Nation, 
through  their  schools  and  through  their 
summer  camps,  at  the  time  In  their  lives 
and  In  their  days  when  it  will  most  help 
them  to  develop  and  learn. 

Throughout  my  years  in  Consrress.  I 
have  been  an  unyielding  supporter  of 
both  the  school  milk  and  the  school 
lunch  programs.  On  February  10  of  this 
year,  when  the  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams was  threatened.  I  insisted  that 
the  country  could  continue  to  fund  these 
programs  fully,  whatever  tlie  cost  of  our 
commitments  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  present  bill  is  a  sound  extension 
of  these  programs.  Besides  extending 
the  .special  milk  program  for  another  4 
years,  the  bill  would  add  a  new  school 
breakfast  program  and  a  nonfood  assist- 
ance program.  Teachers  have  often  told 
me  about  children  who  could  not  con- 
centrate on  studies  in  the  morning  be- 
cause their  stomachs  v,ere  empty. 
Hopefully,  the  school  breakfast  program 
will  make  it  possible  for  communities  to 
help  children  to  start  each  schoolday 
with  a  satisfied  stomach  and  a  fresh 
mind. 

However.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
subject  which  has  been  discussed  this 
afternoon,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
the  application  of  title  'VI  to  the  pro- 
grams under  this  bill  and  to  tlie  school 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  clear  intent 
of  the  Congress  and  the  clear  wording 
of  Federal  statues,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  am  afraid,  will  twist  this 
bill  by  some  strange  reasoning  so  as  to 
exempt  it  from  title  'VI.  This  is  what 
happened  under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  startled  to  learn 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  applied  title  VI  to  the  school  lunch 
program  and  has  issued  regulations 
which  exempt  the  school  lunch  program 
from  title  VI  and  which  permit  segre- 
gated public  schools  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  program — 7  CFR  15.3.  This 
was  confirmed  in  a  letter  to  me  which 
was  referred  to  earUer  this  afternoon,  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
of  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  distributed  a  memorandum  to  State 
school  officers  which  says  that: 

For  the  present  the  school  lunch  p.-ogram 
will  continue  to  operate  in  segregated  and 
nonsegregated  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read 
that  language  again  because  I  think  it 
is  verj-  important  for  us  to  see  how  the 
law  has  been  flaunted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  memorandum  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  State  school 
officials  says,  and  I  quote: 

The  present  school  lunch  program  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  In  segregated  and  nonseg- 
regated schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man  from   Minnesota    [Mr.  Qrre]    who 
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says  that  this  is  clearly  in  violation  of 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  explanation  for 
these  regulations  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  totally  untenable. 
So  long  as  children  of  every  race  have 
equal  access  to  the  school  lunches,  the 
Department  contends,  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination. That  logic,  of  course,  is  the 
reasoning  of  Plessy  against  Ferguson. 
It  maintains  that,  so  long  as  the  food 
programs  are  equal,  they  may  he  sepa- 
rate. That  is  the  logic  which  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  permitted  separate 
schools,  separate  lunch  counters,  sepa- 
rate facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  is  now  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  endowed  with  certain 
inalienable  rights.  Congress  has  finally 
declared  that  separate  facilities  cannot 
be  equal.  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
it  determined  to  end  discrimination  in 
public  programs  and  in  public  places. 

We  have  made  it  illegal  for  there  to  be 
separate  eating  places  for  whites  and  Ne- 
groes. How  then  can  a  department  of 
this  Federal  Government  contend  that 
Congress  would  permit  a  Federal  pro- 

^  gram  to  serve  children  in  segregated  eat- 

|L  ing  places? 

C  Mr.  Chairman,  the  School  Lunch  Act — 

*  and  the  amendments  which  we  discuss 
'^  today — are   concerned   with   more    than 

-  filling  empty  stomachs.    They  are  con- 
cerned with  '-the  health  and  well  being 

2  of  the  Nation's  children."    Those  words 

■c    '       come  from  the  declaration  of  policy  in 
C  the  first  School  Lunch  Act.     The  sjame 

:^  policy  is  engraved  into  the  act  whicli  we 

n.  vote  on  today.    Moreover,  the  Child  Nu- 

4  trition  Act  points  to  the  "demonstrated 

relationship  between  food  and  good  nu- 

•  J  trition  and  the  capacity  of  children  to 
^  develop  and  learn." 

I^i  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  historic  liold- 

I-  ing   of   the   Supreme    Court   in   Brown 

ly  against  Board  of  Education  a  dozen  years 

i:  ago  that  segregated  schools  are  injurious 

li  to  both  the  health  and  education  of  the 

2^  Negro  child.     To  quote  the  language  of 

j  the  Court: 

—  To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
Ij  age  and  qualiflcatlons  solely  because  of  their 
2  race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to 
^  their  status  in  the  conam unity  that  may  af- 
fect their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  unlikely 
ever  to  be  undone. 

It  went  on  to  point  out  that: 
Segregation  with  the  sanction  of  law,  there- 
fore, has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  educational 
and  mental  development  of  Negro  children. 

It  concluded: 

Separate  educational  facilities  are  in- 
herently unequal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  began  to  apply 
title  VI  to  the  School  Lunch  Act.  The 
history  of  title  VI  makes  it  clear  that,  as 
other  methods  of  enforcement  of  de- 
segregation fail,  the  school  iunch  pro- 
gram should  begin  to  be  used  toward  that 
end.  The  lilstory  and  language  of  that 
title  also  malce  it  clear  that  Federal  funds 
should  not  be  sent  Into  school  districts 
where  the  officials  flout  the  law  of  the 
land  with  respect  to  the  desegregation  of 
schools,  and  where  they  make  no  effort 
to  comply  with  desegregation  orders. 


When  we  passed  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  19$4.  it  was  hoped  that  title 
IV  of  that  act  would  be  enough  to  de- 
segregate the  Nation's  schools.  But 
those  hopes  have  not  been  justified.  In 
the  majority  of  tchool  districts  through- 
out the  South,  neither  title  IV,  nor  the 
threat  of  the  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  for 
education  have  proved  sufficient  to  end 
segregation. 

Tlie  figures  on  the  degree  of  desegrega- 
tion are  striking.  On  May  24,  1966,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reported  the 
estimated  statistics  of  school  desegrega- 
tion for  the  yeai-  starting  in  September 

1965.  The  Offlca  of  Education  estimated, 
according  to  the  report,  that  only  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  pupils  in  the  11 
Southern  Stales  are  in  school  with 
whites.  The  Southern  Regional  Council 
in  Atlanta  put  the  figure  even  lower.  It 
maintained  that  only  5.2  iJercent  of  tlie 
South's  Negro  pupils  are  in  desegregated 
classes. 

When  the  Justice  Department  came 
before  Congress  this  spring  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  new  Civil  Rights  Act,  one  of 
the  measures  wbicli  it  said  that  it  need- 
ed was  a  stronger  school  desegregation 
provision.  The  Attorney  General  had 
found  that  title  IV  was  simply  not  strong 
enough  to  do  tlia  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  602  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  authorizes  "each  Fed- 
eral department  and  agency  which  is  em- 
powered to  extend  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  program  or  activity,  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  insurance  or  guar- 
anty." to  effectuate  compliance  with  the 
nondiscrimination  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 601  "by  tliE  termination  of  or  re- 
fusal to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance 
under  such  program  or  acti\ity  to  any  re- 
cipient as  to  whom  there  has  been  an  ex- 
press finding  oo  the  record,  after  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  of  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  such  reouirement." 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  question 
that  the  school  lunch  program  was  in- 
tended to  be  ccrvercd  by  this  title.  In 
a  letter  of  December  2,  1963.  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chai|-man  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  rMr.  Celler],  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  who  was  then  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  included  a  list  of  pro- 
grams which  may  involve  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  and  which,  insofar  as 
they  do  involve  such  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity,  would  be  covered  by 
title  VI.  The  list  includes  the  school 
lunch  program. 

On  March  30.  1964.  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  who  was  then  a  Senator  and 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  bill,  stated 
during  the  Senate  debate  on  tlie  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  that: 

In  the  administration  of  the  school  lunch 
program  title  VI  Would  also  authorize  a  re- 
quirement that  tl»e  schools  receiving  school 
lunch  money  not  4ngage  In  racial  discrimina- 
tion, I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  explained  its  legal  posi- 
tion in  a  letter  to  nie  dated  August  31. 

1966.  by  Edward  M.  Shulman.  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department.  Mr. 
Shulman  maintains  that: 

The  legislative  History  of  title  VI  evidences 
a  clear  intent  thut,  since  the  objective  of 


the  national  school  lunch  program  is  to  feed 
school  children,  the  title  should  not  be  ap- 
piled  so  as  to  deny  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram to  schools  in  segregated  school  .s;y.s- 
tems. 

As  evidence,  he  cites  a  speech  by  Sen- 
ator Pastore,  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill. 

But  as  one  of  the  first  advocates  o; 
title  VI.  I  am  appalled  to  find  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  would  give  so 
much  weiglit  to  Senator  Pastore's  obser- 
vations. His  comments  were  sand- 
wiched in  between  statements  by  Sen- 
ator Long  of  Loiusiana  who  complete- 
ly di.say,reod  with  Senator  Pastore's  in- 
terpretation.     To  quote   Senator  Long: 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  made  a  speech  b.^ed  on  a  view 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  plain  langtuge 
of  this  bill. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Senator  Y.ar- 
BOROUGH  lined  up  with  Senator  Longs 
interpretation  of  the  bill.  And  still  later 
in  the  debate  that  afternoon.  Senator 
Javits  said  that,  as  he  understood  the 
title: 

Where  the  objective  of  the  statute  Is  to 
feed  children  rather  than  to  educate  chil- 
dren, those  funds  will  not  be  cut  off  if  there 
is  good  faith  compliance  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  law  with  relation  to  desegrega- 
tion. 

Thus  Senator  Javits,  too,  understood 
tirat  the  title  required  "good  faith  com- 
pliance with  other  parts  of  the  law.' 
Obviously,  the  deUberate  obstruction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  desegregation  de- 
cision in  tlie  Southern  States  is  not  "good 
faith  compliance. " 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  on  the  day 
when  Senator  Pastore  presented  his  view 
of  title  VI,  totally  different  and  contra- 
dictory views  were  presented  by  otlier 
Members  of  that  lx>dy,  some  of  whom 
favored  the  bill  and  some  of  whom  op- 
posed it. 

Tlie  only  discussion  of  the  school  lunch 
program  and  title  VI  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  indicates  that  the  Members  of  this 
body,  in  voting  for  the  title,  believed  that 
it  would  apply  to  school  lunches.  The 
following  colloquy  between  Congress- 
man PoFF  and  Congressman  Lindsay 
took  place  on  February  7, 1964: 

Mr.  PoFF.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  tlile 
IV  is  intended  to  deal  only  with  public 
scliooLs.  May  I  Inquire  with  reference  to 
title  'VI?  If  school  lunch  benefits  or  school 
milk  benefits  are  extended  to  private  schools, 
could  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cut  off 
such  assistance  to  private  schcols  under  title 
VI? 

Mr.  I.iND.SAV.  As  I  understood  It,  the  gentle- 
man's question  was,  are  those  cases  where 
Federal  funds  are  supplied  for  school  miii 
to  private  schools  covered?  The  answer  i? 
"yes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  title  VI 
is  plain.  It  makes  no  exception  for  the 
school  limch  program.  The  intent  of  ihe 
Members  of  this  body  is  clear:  the  school 
lunch  program  was  expected  to  be 
covered  by  title  VI.  The  legislative  his- 
tory in  tire  other  body  may.  I  concede. 
be  a  bit  cloudy  due  to  the  comment  of 
Senator  P.^STORE,  but  the  Senate  debate, 
too.  makes  it  clear  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  expected  the  school 
lunch  program  to  be  covered  by  title  VI 


Mr,  Chairman,  practically  even-'  pro- 
gram reached  by  title  'VI  concerns  an 
area  of  need  to  human  beings.  If  non- 
compliance with  the  law  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  ftmds,  the  responsibiUty 
rests  with  the  local  ofiQcials  who  defy  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

I  have  been  a  consist  ant  supporter  of 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children,  and  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  when  the  discrimina- 
tory policies  of  local  oflBcials  make  it  nec- 
essary to  cut  off  or  suspend  welfare  aid 
which  may  be  of  critical  importance  to 
its  recipients.  I  am  a  firm  supporter  of 
medicare  and  I  am  greatly  disturbed  to 
discover  that  some  local  officials  have 
made  it  necessary  to  withhold  medicare 
benefits  from  some  communities. 

However,  the  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion throughout  this  country  is  a  na- 
tional goal  which  can  bow  before  no 
other.  It  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  Federal  programs  to  use 
those  programs  to  help  to  achieve  de- 
segregation. In  the  field  of  school  de- 
segregation, where  other  Federal  efforts 
appear  to  have  failed  in  large  measure, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  continued 
failure  of  the  administration  to  use  the 
school  lunch  program — and  the  pro- 
grams which  we  will  vote  on  this  after- 
noon to  end  discrimination, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  the 
school  lunch  program  as  a  lever  for 
school  desegregation  has  be^n  under- 
lined by  the  action  of  the  Alabama  Sen- 
ate which  last  night  approved  Governor 
Wallace's  plan  to  prohibit  the  State's 
public  schools  from  desegregating  volun- 
tarily under  the  guidelines  established  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  If  the  bill  passes 
the  Alabama  House,  as  is  expected,  and 
i.s  signed  by  the  Governor,  then  the  funds 
dispersed  by  the  Office  of  Education  will 
no  longer  ser\'e  as  a  lever  to  persuade 
.'Alabama  schools  to  desegregate.  In  that 
situation  It  would  seem  clear  that  the 
administration  should  do  what  it  can 
to  use  the  funds  dispersed  under  the 
school  limch  program  to  achieve  desegre- 
gation in  Alabama. 

Therefore,  today  I  have  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Vice  President,  urging  him  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  assure  that  programs 
administered  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment are  utilized  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I 
ha\v^ked  him  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
repit<entatives  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
•:on,  and  "Welfare  to  explore  ways  in 
'vhich  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  best  be 
utilized  to  achieve  desegregation  of  the 
Nation's  schools.  I  have  also  called 
'jpon  the  Attorney  General  to  take  im- 
mediate action. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  ended  a  policy 
which,  in  effect,  makes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  catering  service  for  segre- 
eated  eating  faciUties.  It  is  time  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  recogmzed 
that  a  program  designed  to  promote  the 
health  and  well-beirtg  of  the  Nation's 
children"'  cannot  successfully  operate 
through  segregated  schools — for  a  seg- 
regated climate  is  inherently  unhealthy. 


It  is  time  that  the  administration  recog- 
nized that  a  program  desigtred  to  im- 
prove education  by  improving  nutrition, 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  other  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  in  short  I  believe  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  enforced  the  law 
as  we  wrote  it. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gei'.lleman  fi-om  New  York  [Mr. 
ResnickI. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, I  rise  in  wholehearted  support  of 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation can  be  held  as  landmark  legis- 
lation. I  believe  especially  that  the 
breakfast  program  deserves  our  com- 
mendation and  our  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  studies  done  in  one 
children's  program  wherein  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  when  the  children  came  to 
school  on  Monday  they  ate  approximately 
twice  as  much  for  breakfast  as  ihey  did 
on  Friday.  This  was  tvue  because  they 
were  so  starved  over  the  weekend  that 
they  required  this  extra  food  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week. 

I  think  I  can  add  in  parciitheses.  that 
it  .s  a  very  sad  commentary  that  tliis,  in 
the  richest  Nation  in  the  world,  can  have 
th:s  laappen.  That  young  children  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  who 
do  not  have  a  choice  of  parents  or  where 
they  are  going  to  live,  have  to  go  to 
school  liungry. 

I  think  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  in 
bringing  quality  into  education  to  the 
children  because,  as  we  have  heard  many 
times  this  afternoon,  a  child  who  is 
hungry  finds  it  very  difficult  to  study. 

As  a  Member  who  has  been  very  in- 
terested in  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
and  civil  rights.  I  feel  that  this  act  and 
the  money  spent  under  this  act  certainly 
come  under  title  'VI. 

I  disagree  with  my  friend  from  New 
"i'ork  that  it  is  a  question  of  separate 
but  equal.  That  we,  here  in  this  bill, 
cannot  attempt  to  straighten  out  all  the 
wrongs  in  all  the  school  systems  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  are  interested 
in  this  bill  not  with  schools  but-  we  are 
interested  in  schoolchildren.  We  want  to 
see  that  these  children  get  fed  and  get 
fed  properly.  I  think  tliis  is  our  over- 
whelming desire  in  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

I  believe  that  there  is  other  legi.slaiion 
that  we  have  passed  this  session  and 
there  will  t>e  other  legislation  in  Con- 
gresses to  come. 

Mr.  CONYEFIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  there  L=;  no  question,  and  it  has 
been  expressed  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  by  members  of  the  House 
Judiciarj-  Committee  who  were  liere  when 
title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
debated  and  passed,  that  the  school  lunch 
program,  of  course,  comes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  civil  rights  bill. 

I  concur  with  all  that  has  been  said 
in  commendation  to  this  committee  for 
attempting  to  extend  such  a  worthwhile 
program.  I  would  especially  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Cooley  and  Subcom- 


mittee Chairman  Harlan  Hagan  for  their 
sincere  efforts  in  supporting  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  the  efforts  to  expand 
tills  program  are  certainly  such  as  to 
receive  the  commendations  from  jieople 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

In  the  ghettos  and  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas,  it  seems  to  me  wc 
are  addressing  a  question,  my  colleagues, 
which  in  some  way  can  answer  some  of 
the  civil  disturbances  that  we  have  found 
to  be  going  on  recently.  I  particularly 
support  the  nonfood  assistance  program, 
and  would  Uke  to  elalwrate  upon  its  im- 
portance in  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

Despite  the  expansion  of  the  school 
lunch  program  in  the  last  20  years,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  children  who  do 
not  receive  a  complete  lunch  at  school 
each  day — and  many  of  these  children 
are  those  who  need  it  the  most.  Those 
9  million  youngsters,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  in  the  needj-  cate- 
gory attend  schools  "W'here  limch  facili- 
ties are  not  available.  Frequently,  the 
schools  which  have  been  unable  to  have 
a  lunch  program  are  small  ones,  located 
in  rural  areas.  The  same  problem  exists 
in  the  older  schools  in  the  economically 
distressed  areas  of  our  cities  where 
limited  finai"icial  resources  make  it  im- 
possible to  provide  a  lunch  service.  In 
contrast,  the  suburban  areas  have  been 
able  to  finance  lunch  rooms  in  their 
schools. 

This  lack  of  food  service  facilities  is 
not*  a  problem  which  exists  in  only  a  few 
States  or  in  only  a  few  areas.  Rather, 
it  is  an  extensive  problem  and  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  help  provide  food 
service  in  these  schools  where  the  local 
communities  need  this  help. 

Since  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram is  locally  oriented,  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  food  service  equip- 
ment is  likewise  a  local  one.  However, 
many  of  the  economically  distressed 
areas  are  not  financially  able  to  bear  the 
whole  of  this  burden.  Further,  educa- 
tors have  found  that  "'Vou  can't  teach  a 
hungry  child  " — and  the  noticeable  im.- 
provcment  in  attendance,  attention  span 
and  academic  achievements  when  a 
lunch  service  is  initiated  attest  to  the 
validity  of  this  principle. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  every  schoolchild 
regardle.ss  of  his  parent's  income  or  his 
neighborhood,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  adequate  nutritious 
school  limch  and  strongly  support  sec- 
tion 5  to  assist  the  schools  in  low-income 
areas  to  acquire  food  service  equipment. 
This  section  does  not  completely  re- 
lieve the  local  community  of  either  its 
financial  responsibility  or  its  social  obli- 
gations for  providing  nutritious  lunches 
to  its  children.  To  the  contrary,  it  con- 
templates the  supplementation  of  the 
Federal  funds  becau.se  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  of  any  new  food  service  equipment 
must  l>e  borne  locally.  Also  involved  is 
the  determination  of  local  needs,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  project  type  apphcation, 
and  justification  of  need  for  such  assist- 
ance by  the  community. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  I  still  have  this  extra  time,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  worked  on  this  and 
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other  progx-ams — for  example,  the  gen-  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
tlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs.  MiiY] , 
who  was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  of  this 
Congress;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick],  who  is  a  relative  fresh- 
man and  who  has  expressed  great  inter- 
est in  the  economic  welfare  not  only  of 
the  poor  and  handicapped  around  the 
country  but  also  in  the  welfare  of  his 
farmer  constituents. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley],  who  has  also  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  program.  There  are  oth(Ts — 
I  cannot  name  all  of  them. 

I  hope  we  may  get  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  on  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  In  this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 


called  when  292  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Beprcseiitatiie'!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt^d  as  the  -Child  Nutrition 
Act  Of  1966  •. 

DECLAR.^TlON    OF    PtJRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  In  recognition  of  the  demonstrated 
relationship  between  food  and  good  nutrlllon 
nnd  the  capacity  ol  children  to  develop  and 
learn,  based  on  the  years  of  cumulative  suc- 


STATE   DISBUESEMENT    TO    SCHOOLS 

(c)  Funds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency 
to  schools  selected  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  to  reimburse  such  schools  for  the 
cost  of  obtaining  agricultural  and  other  foods 
for  consumption  by  needy  children  In  a 
breakfast  program  and  for  the  purpose  o: 
subsection  (e>.  Such  food  costs  many  In- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  purchase  price,  the 
cost  of  processing.  disUibutlng,  transport iui;. 
storing  and  hai'.dllng.  Disbursement  to 
schools  shall  be  made  at  such  rates  per  meo! 
or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  In  selecting  schools,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, give  first  consideration  to  tho.^e 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas  lu 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  and  lo 
those  schools  to  which  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  children  enrolled  must  travel  long 
distances  daily. 

(  d  I  In  circum.stances  of  severe  need  where 
the  rate  per  meal  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary Is  deemed  by  him  Insufficient  to  carry 
on  an  effective  breakfast  program  in  a  school. 


_    _    cessful  experience  under  the  national  school 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  lunch  program  wltli  its  slgniacant  contrlbu-     the  Secretary  may  authorize  financial  asslst- 

present  ^'°"^  *"  *^^  ^^'^  °^  applied  nutrition  re-     ance  up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  operating 

The    CHAIRMAN 


The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  coimting.l  Eighty-nine 
members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  2631 
Hagan,  Ga.  Powell 

Halleck  Rees 

Hansen,  Wash.   Held,  HI 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  Tl\. 

Ashbrook 

Ajsiunore 

Baring 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Callaway 

Carter 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelaa 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dulskl 


Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 


Duncan,  Oreg.    Martin,  Ala. 
Edmondson        Martin,  Mass. 


EMwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Fine 

Plaher 

Fiynt 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Moeher 


Frellnghuysen    Multer 
Frledel  Murphy.  HI. 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Cannatz    - 

Gettys 

GUllgan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 


Murray 
O'Brien 
O'Konskl 
Olson.  Minn. 
O'Neill,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Pool 


Held,  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ToU 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggouner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Whalley 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Zablockl 


search.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  these  efforts  shall  be  ex- 
tended, expanded,  and  strengthened  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  a  measure  to  aifeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Kation's  children,  and  to 
encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  loods,  by  assisting  States, 
through  grants-in-aid  and  other  means,  to 
meet  more  effectively  the  nutritional  needs  of 
cur  children. 

SPECIAL    MILK    PflOGRAM    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  not  to  ejsceed  $110,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30.  1968.  not  to  exceed 
$115,000,000;  and  f«r  each  of  the  two  succeed 


g 
costs  of  such  a  program.  Including  cost 
obtaining,  preparing,  and  serving  food.  In 
the  selection  of  schools  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  section,  the  State  educationa! 
agency  shall  require  applicant  schools  to 
provide  Justification  of  the  need  for  suc'.i 
assistance. 

NUTRITIONAL  AND  OTHER  PROGRAM 
REQVIREMENTS 

fe)  Breakfasts  served  by  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  school  breakfast  program  under 
this  section  shall  consist  of  a  combination  oi 
foods  and  shall  meet  minimum  nutrition..! 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  cii 
the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research 
Such  breakfasts  shall  be  served  without  cost 
or  at  a  reduced  cost  only  to  children  who  are 


Ine  fiscal  years  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000.  to     determined  by  local  school  authorities  to  be 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert. 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Olsen  of 
Montana,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill. 


enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
stich  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  in 
the  public  Interest,  to  encourage  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  by  children  In  the  United 
States  In  ( 1 )  nonpfofit  schools  of  high  school 
grade  and  under.  »nd  (2t  nonprofit  nursery 
schools.  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit 
Institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children.  Pot  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion "United  Statts"  means  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  admlnUter  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram provided  for  by  this  section  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  administered  the  special  milk 
program  provided  for  by  Public  Law  85-478, 
as  amended,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1966. 

SCHOOL    BREAKFAair    PROGRAM    AfTHORIZATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  not  to  exceed  S7,oOO.OOO;  and 
for  the  fiscal  yeat  ending  June  30,  1968,  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000.  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pilot  program 
to  assist  States  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means,  to  laltiate,  maintain,  or  expand 
nonprofit  breakfast  programs  In  schools. 

APPORTIONMENT    TO    STATES 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  for 
each  fiscal  year,  ( 1 »  apportion  $2,600,000 
equally  among  tae  States  other  than  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Island$.  and  American  Samoa,  and 


unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  breakf.ist 
In  making  such  determinations,  such  loci; 
authorities  should,  to  the  extent  practioble, 
consult  with  public  welfare  and  health  agen- 
cies. No  physical  segregation  of  or  other  dis- 
crimination against  any  child  shall  be  m.ide 
by  the  school  because  of  his  inability  to  pay 

NONPROFIT   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

(f)  The  withholding  of  ftmds  for  and  dis- 
bursement to  nonprofit  private  schools  will 
be  effected  In  accordance  with  section  10  o: 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amendetl, 
exclusive  of  the  matching  provision  therco: 

NONFOOD    ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM   AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000.  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  June  30, 
1970.  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000,  and  for  e?.ch 
fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  through  grants-in- 
aid  and  other  means  to  supply  schools  draw- 
ing attendance  from  areas  In  which  poor 
economic  conditions  exist  with  facilities. 
Other  than  land  and  buildings,  for  the 
storage,  preparation,  transportation,  and 
serving  of  food  to  enable  such  school.?  to 
establish,  maintain,  and  expand  school  food 
service  programs.  In  the  case  of  nonprofit 
private  schools,  such  facilities  shall  be  for 
use  of  such  schools  principally  in  connection 
with  child  feeding  programs  authorized  in 


$45,000    equally   nmong    Guam,    the    Virgin     ^^^^  f^^^  ^^^  j^  y^g  National  School  Lunch 


Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  and  (2)  appor- 
tion the  remainder  among  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  apportionment  formula 
contained  in  section  4  of  the  National  School 


HJl.  13361,  and  flndhig  itself  Wtlhout  a     Lunch  Act,  as  amended. 


Act.  as  amended,  and  In  the  event  the  fa- 
cilities are  no  longer  so  used,  that  part  of 
such  facilities  financed  with  Federal  funds. 
or  the  residual  value  thereof,  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States. 


APPORTIONMENTS  TO  STATES 

lb)  The  Secretary  sliall  apportion  the 
iunds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
o'ecuon  among  the  States  during  each  fiscal 
vea.'  on  the  same  basis  as  apportionments 
ire'  made  under  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  for  supply- 
ing Dgrlcultural  and  other  foods,  except  that 
ipportlonment  to  American  Samoa  for  any 
•isciii  year  shall  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
"Apportionment  to  the  other  Suites.  Pay- 
ments to  any  State  of  funds  apportioned  for 
.inv  liscal  vear  shall  be  made  upon  condition 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  any 
Mcilitles  financed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  borne  by  State  or  local  funds. 

.STATE     DISBURSEMENT    TO     SCHOOLS 

(C)  Funds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
State  foB'the  purpose  of  this  section  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency 
to  assist  schools,  which  dra'A'  attendance 
:rom  areas  in  which  poor  economic  con- 
ditions exist  and  which  have  no.  or  grossly 
inadequate,  facilities,  to  conduct  a  school 
.'•jod  service  program,  and  to  acquire  such 
facilities.  In  the  selection  of  schools  to  re- 
ceive a-«sistance  under  this  section,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  reqtilre  applicant 
schools  to  provide  justification  of  the  need 
;cr  such  assistance  and  the  inability  of  the 
school  to  finance  the  food  service  equipment 
and  facilities  needed.  Disbursements  to  any 
school  may  be  made,  by  advances  or  reim- 
bursements, only  after  approval  by.  the 
State  educational  agency  of  a  request  by 
the  school  for  funds,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  facilities  to  be  ac- 
quired and  the  plans  for  the  use  thereof  in 
eiTectively  meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
children  in  the  school. 

NONPROFIT    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

(di  The  withholding  of  funds  for  and 
disbursement  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
»1U  be  effected  in  accordance  with  section 
10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as 
amended,  exclusive  of  the  matching  pro- 
vision thereof. 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  lo  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
sections  3  through  7  of  this  Act  and  the 
t;me  or  times  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid: 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  the  State  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  the  amounts  so  certified. 

STATE    ADMINI.STP.AT1VE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  tor  advances 
to  each  State  educational  agency  for  use  for 
:•>£  administrative  expenses  in  supervising 
and  giving  technical  assistance  to  the  local 
school  districts  in  their  conducting  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall 
be  advanced  only  in  amounts  and  to  the 
extent  determined  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary xo  assist  such  Suite  agencies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  additional  activities  under- 
taken by  them  under  section  II  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  and 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act.  "lliere  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
tills  section. 

uriLlZATioN  or  foods 
Sec  8.  Each  school  participating  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
titilize  In  Its  program  foods  designated  from 
time  to  tmie  by  the  Secretary  as  being  in 
abundance,  either  nationally  or  in  the  school 
area,  or  foods  donated  'oy  the  Secretary. 
Foods  available  under  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  1058).  as 
amended,  or  purchased  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774).  as 
amended,  or  section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1212).  may  be 
donated  by  the  Secretary  to  schools,  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  needs  as  determined  by 
local  school  authorities,  for  utilization  in 
their   feeding   programs  under  this  Act. 

NONPROFIT   PROGRAMS 

Sbx:  9  The  food  and  milk  service  progriuns 
In  schools  and  nonprofit  institutions  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  sh.all  tae  con- 
ducted on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  10.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carr>-  out  this  Act. 

PROHIBITIONS 

SEC  11  la)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  3  through  5  of  this  Act.  neither 
the  Secretary  nor  the  State  shall  impose  any 
requirements  with  respect  to  teaching  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  instruction,  methods  of 
instruction,  and  materials  of  instruction. 

lb)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
Income  or  resources  for  any  i>urp.:>&e  tinder 
any  Federal  or  State  laws  including,  but  not 
llrnited  to.  laws  relating  to  taxation,  welfare, 
and  public  assistance  programs  Expendi- 
tures of  funds  from  State  and  local  sources 
lor  the  maintenance  of  food  programs  for 
children  shall  not  be  diminished  as  a  result 
of  lunds  received  under  this  Act. 

rrNTRAI.IZATION    OF   ADMINISTRATION 

Sr.c.  12.  Authority  for  Uie  conduct  and  su- 
pervision of  Federal  programs  to  assist 
schools  in  providing  food  service  programs 
for  children  is  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, other  Federal  agencies  administering 
programs  under  which  funds  are  to  be  pro- 
vided to  schools  for  such  assistance  shall 
traiisler  such  lunds  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  distribution  through  the  ad- 
mintstrative  channels  and  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  established  tmder  this  Act  and 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 


PRESCHOOI-   PROGRAMS 

Sec  13.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  ben- 
efits of  all  school  feeding  proenuns  conducted 
and  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cu.ture  to  include  preschool  programs  op- 
erated as  part  of  the  school  system 

Sec  14.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  such  stuns 
as  may  be  necessary  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
administrative  expense  under  this  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(al  "State"  means  any  of  the  fifty  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Ptierto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  or 
Aoiencan  Samoa. 

lb)  "State  educational  agency"  means,  as 
the  State  legislature  may  determine.  (1)  the 
chief  State  school  officer  (such  as  the  State 
Eupcriutendent  of  public  instruction,  com- 
missioner of  education,  or  similar  officer) ,  or 
(2  I  a  board  of  education  controlling  the  State 
department  of  education. 

(ci  •Nonprofit  private  school"  means  any 
private  school  excempt  from  income  tax  un- 
der section  50H  c ) )  3 )  ol  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(d)  •  SchcKil"  means  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade 
or  under,  including  kindergarten  and  pre- 
school programs  operated  by  such  school  and. 
with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  shall  also  in- 
clude nonprofit  child-care  centers  certified 
as  such  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(ei  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec  16  States.  State  educational  agencies, 
schools,  and  nonprofit  institutions  partici- 
pating in  programs  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  accounts  and  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  compliance  with  this 


Act  and  the  regulations  hereunder.  Such 
accounts  and  records  shall  at  all  times  be 
available  for  inspection  and  audit  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  pre- 
served for  such  period  of  lime,  not  in  excess 
of  three  years,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California  i  during  the 
reading  of  the  bill'.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  ob.ieclion. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      QUlE 

Ml'.  QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offei'  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qrir:  On  p.tge 
35.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  the  words  fa- 
cilities, other  than  land  and  buildings."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "equipment  ". 

On  pafce  35.  line  12.  strike  out  the  word 
"facilities"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "equipment". 

On  page  35.  line  15.  strike  out  the  words 
"the  faclluies  are"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  'such  equipment  is". 

On  page  35.  line  16.  strike  out  the  word 
"facilities"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "equipment  ". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  exi)lain  to  the  membership  what 
this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  a  change  ex- 
actly like  we  did  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  when  we  considered 
this  legislation. 

Since  the  administration  needs  the 
equipment,  we  decided  to  write  the  word 
"equipment"  in  rather  than  the  words 
"facilities    other    than     buildings     and 

land". 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  that  this  amendment 
merely  clarifies  the  int«nt  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  QUIE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  '.Mr.  QuieI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment     OFFERED    BY     MRS.     MAY 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
ameiidment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  May  On  page 
39.  after  line  25.  insert : 

"overseas    dependent    schools 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  extend  to  chil- 
dren attending  overseas  dependent  schools 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  benefiis  of  this  Act  and  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  ivs  amended. 

"ibi  The  Secretary,  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is 
authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section" 

On  page  40.  lines  2  and  21.  strike  out  "Sec 
15."  and  "Sec,  16"  and  insert  respectively 
"Sec.  16"  and  "Sec.  17". 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
general  debate  I  spoke  about  the  170.000 
of  our  children  who  are  overseas. 
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Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  California.  In  the  in- 
terest of  time,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  is 
not  an  amendment  which  was  considered 
in  our  committee.  I  understand  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  bill  which  is  before  an- 
other standing  committee  of  the  House. 
However,  as  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  HAGENofCaUfornla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  one  clarifying 
question.  As  I  understand  your  amend- 
ment to  implement  this  extension  pro- 
gram, there  would  have  to  be  separate 
apprc^riatioos? 

Mr*.  MAY.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Up 
until  now  they  have  not  had  the  right 
to  the  benefits  of  our  school  limch  pro- 
gram. I  refer  to  our  American  children 
overseas. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  basis  of  that  understanding, 
I  accept  the  amendment. 

AMEKDMnrr  omaiED  by  mr.  pucinski 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  Amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pucinski:  On 
page  32.  line  20.  Insert  after  "Virgin  Islands" 
the  following:  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands." 

On  page  32,  line  21,  insert  after  "Virgin 
Islands"  the  following:  "Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands." 

On  page  40,  line  5,  Insert  after  "Virgin  Is- 
lands" the  following;  "Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  take  my  full  5  minutes 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  moment  before  you  proceed  further? 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  accept  your 
amendment. 

'  Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  this  amendment 
was  offered  by  our  colleague  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mmx]  who  could  not  be 
here  today.  She  is  a  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  Select  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  We  have  re- 
ported out  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  that 
is  before  us  here.  Our  bill  was  an 
amendment  to  the  school  lunch  program, 
which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  The  pilot  programs  in  this  bill 
are  incoriwrated  as  a  new  part  of  this 
Nutrition  Act.  Mrs.  Mink  had  re- 
quested that  this  amendment  be  offered 
today  so  that  the  youngsters  living  in 
the  Trust  Territories,  wliich  include  the 
Caroline  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  the  Marianas,  with  the  exception  of 
Guam,  which  had  been  mandated  to  the 
United  States  after  World  War  U,  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlimesota. 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  Just  want  to  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  *,hat  we  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
'      Mr.  PUCINSKI.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  probably 
more  consideration  should  be  given  to 
this  amendment.  We  are  operating  the 
Trust  Territories  under  a  mandate  from 
the  United  Nations,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
we  are  treading  In  fields  in  which  we 
really  do  not  have  authority. 
"  Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
subject  has  been  before  my  committee. 
We  had  testimony  on  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  has  been  approved  by 
the  agencies  involved,  and  It  is  an 
amendment  that  will  indeed  not  only 
serve  a  good  purpose,  but  is  one  that  is 
needed,  just  as  tlis  whole  bill  is  present- 
ly needed. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority for  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSkt  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indian*. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  the 
amendment,  and  1  do  not  know  why  the 
islands  to  which  the  amendment  refers 
should  be  treated  any  differently  from 
any  others. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  je  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED    BY   MR.    FINDLH;y 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offeted  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  32,  line  7,  strike  out  all  the  provisions 
authorizing  the  establishment  or  a  school 
brsakfast  program,  Including  lines  7  through 
24  on  page  32.  lints  1  through  24  on  page 
33.  and  lines  1  thrcugU  20  on  page  34,  and 
renumber  the  subtequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amenclment  would  be  to  strike 
from  ^he  bill  tha  authorization  for  the 
breakfast  feeding  program.  This  bill 
provides  a  total  ©f  $17.5  million  during 
the  next  2  years. 

The  school  milk  and  the  school  lunch 
programs  are  sucoessful  and  well-accept- 
ed programs  which  I  support,  but  we 
have  an  entirely  untried  and  untested 
program  before  Us  with  this  proposed 
school  breakfast  illan. 

There  may  well  be  some  young  people 
in  the  country  who  are  not  now  getting 
an  adequate  breakfast.  But  I  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  fault 
of  the  Federal  Gotemment.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  a  Federal  program,  which  makes 
available  food  to  needy  families  on  a 
wide  basis,  almost  a  nationwide  basis 
now.    We  still  hap-e  the  program  under 


which  food  is  distributed  directly,  apait 
from  the  food  stamp  program. 

There  is  no  reason  I  can  think  of  w  hv 
any  children  need  be  denied  a  good 
breakfast  for  want  of  food.  In  additioi. 
to  the  entitlement  in  most  areas  of  ex- 
treme need  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  free  food,  needy  families  liave 
access  to  free  food  under  the  direct  dis- 
tribution program. 

Then  we  have  the  community  act! or: 
program  under  the  poverty  progi.-im 
which  involves  some  chDd  feeding  en- 
titlement. Of  coui'se,  there  are  a  mu!:i- 
tude  of  public  assistance  programs,  both 
at  State  and  local  levels,  which  would 
make  food  available  to  needy  families 

This  bill,  of  course,  provides  only  a 
pilot  program,  but  we  have  seen  from 
experience  that  pilot  programs  tend  lo 
become  permanent  and  to  grow. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  Federal  Government  really 
wants  to  embark  upon  a  nationwide 
Federal  program  to  provide  breakfast 
for  schoolchildren.  This  could  become 
quite  a  project. 

We  might  be  interested  to  note  tha: 
this  authorization  provides  for  eciu..u- 
mcnt  for  such  cafeterias.  As  the  de- 
mand for  breakfast  grows,  as  it  certainly 
would  once  the  schoolbus  route  gets 
scheduled  on  that  basis,  we  are  going  to 
be  buying  an  awful  lot  of  equipment  and 
a  lot  of  food  to  serve  through  that 
facility. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
strongly  support  the  purpose  of  this  bili 
but  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
would  Uke  to  briefly  turn  to  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  The  record  shows  that 
the  so-called  pilot  breakfast  prog i  am 
was  not  vei-y  thoroughly  considered,  at 
least  during  the  hearings  before  the  full 
committee. 

I  believe  the  Secretai-y  himself  had  at 
least  some  doubts  about  how  the  pro- 
gram would  operate.  Certainly  there  i.- 
no  clear-cut  guideline  in  the  bill  itself  or 
in  the  language  of  the  report  about  how- 
to  operate  a  successful  school  breakfast 
program.  In  the  first  place,  it  talk.^ 
about  distances  in  rural  areas,  and  the:: 
it  talks  about  the  working  mothers  i:T 
the  urban  areas  who  have  to  go  to  work 
and  not  give  their  children  breakfast. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  children 
have  to  be  fed — maybe  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  next  step  could  be 
school  dinners,  and  the  next  step  could 
be  school  dormitories  with  riglit.s  of 
visitation  over  the  weekend  by  the 
parents. 

I  believe  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
from  the  intent  of  the  program. 

Certainly  we  all  support  the  schaol 
lunch  program  and  the  school  milk  pi  o- 
gram.  I  wonder  if  we  all  know  what  the 
effect  of  the  school  breakfast  program 
will  be?  We  did  not  know  in  the  com- 
mittee.    I  have  the  full  hearings  here 

I  support  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
because  the  question  of  how  this  new 
breakfast  program  will  operate  in  rural 
areas  where  children  travel  long  dis- 
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lances  by  bus  after  leaving  their  homes 
very  early  in  the  morning  simply  has 
not  been  answered.  No  one  seems  to 
know  whether  these  children  will  have 
to  get  up  even  earlier  to  get  to  school 
;a  time  for  breakfast  or  whether  there 
will  be  a  need  for  additional  bus  serv- 
ice, or  what. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  either  of  us — and  I  am  .sure 
I  speak  for  the  gentleman  from  Kansas — 
are  without  concern  for  needy  children 
and  for  hungi-y  cliildren  particularly.  I 
do  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
liave  a  multitude  of  feeding  programs  to 
provide  food  to  these  needy  families.  1 
might  also  point  out  that  the  Johnson 
administration  asked  for  a  10-percent 
cut  in  the  school  lunch  program  and  aii 
80-percent  cut  in  the  .<;chool  milk  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  also  raise  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  heads  of  educational  institutions 
have  been  asking  for  this  type  of  serv- 
ice. There  is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
I  have  heard  fi-om  as  to  whether  it  i.s 
a  practical  idea  and  whether  it  may 
create  more  problems  than  it  would  pos- 
sibly solve. 

I  do  suggest  that  we  support  this 
amendment  and  take  it  out  of  the  leg- 
islation and  perhaps  give  this  more 
study. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  have  been  in  the  House  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  but  during  that  short 
period  of  time  I  have  been  here  I  have 
heard  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  and  fellow  committee  members 
rise  up  to  SE>eak  against  highway  beauti- 
f.cation.  against  helping  the  old  folks, 
and  against  helping  just  about  anything 
or  anybody.  But  I  never  thought  that 
he  would  stand  up  to  start  on  the  chil- 
dren who  need  food. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  we  have  a 
multiplicity  of  programs  today  and  that 
all  childi-en  should  be  fed.  but  the  sad 
fact  is  that  today  the  evidence  show  s  all 
children  are  not  being  fed. 

If  we  are  going  to  err  in  this  House. 
I  would  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice and  charity. 

The  pilot  progi-am  might  waste  a  few 
dollars.  That  is  conceivable.  I  have  yet 
t«  see  any  program,  whether  in  Govern- 
ment or  in  business,  that  does  not  waste 
a  few  dollars. 

Are  we  to  say,  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence  that  young  children 
are  coming  to  school  Monday  morning  so 
hungry  that  they  eat  twice  as  much  as 
they  do  on  Friday  for  breakfast,  that 
this  is  not  needed?  It  seems  to  me  the 
evidence  is  ample  and  clear. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  pointed  out  when  I 
believe  the  gentleman  was  pi'esent.  when 
we  had  the  hearings,  the  thing  which 
bothers  me  and  which  bothers  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  the  lack  of  any  of 
the  evidence  the  gentleman  speaks  about 
as  to  the  Monday  morning  hunger.  I  am 
certain  that  may  exist,  if  the  children 
have  not  been  fed  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 
I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  or  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
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quarrel  with  the  lofty  objective  stated. 
We  merely  feel  it  has  not  had  adequate 
consideration  in  our  committee  for  the 
launching  of  an  entirely  new  program 
without  adequate  consideration. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  coiTectly — and 
the  gentleman  joined  in  his  remarks — 
basically  you  want  to  cut  this  program 
out  witlrout  giving  it  a  chance.  I  say  we 
should  give  it  a  chance.  Let  us  see  how- 
it  works.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is 
that  some  liungry  children  will  get  fed. 
You  want  this  House  to  vote  against 
hungry  children.  That  is  your  position. 
That  is  exactly  your  positioir. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RESNICK.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

As  I  say.  I  am  unskilled  in  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  oratory,  but  I  believe 
I  still  understand  English,  and  I  believe 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, which  would  take  out  the  break- 
fast feeding  pi-ogram.  The  only  ones 
who  would  be  affected  and  hurt  by  that 
would  be  the  hungry  children. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemai-i  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  My  subcommittee 
held  heai-ings  on  this  subject. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  prob- 
ably tlie  most  successful  single  program 
in  this  country  has  been  the  hot  lunch 
program  and  the  milk  program,  being 
served  to  childien  of  America,  both  in 
public  and  parochial  private  schools? 

It  seems  to  me,  when  the  gentleman 
talks  about  all  the  agencies  capable  of 
doing  this,  the  agency  which  has  proved 
most  capable  over  the  yeai's  has  been  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  That  is  w  hat 
we  would  try  to  do  in  this  pilot  program. 
Wc  would  put  it  in  the  aeeiicy  which  has 
had  tire  most  experience,  to  save  the  most 
money  for  us  and  yet  make  the  program 
work  -where  it  is  i-ieeded. 

There  are  children  in  this  country  wlio 
do  not  get  adequate  diets.  If  we  talk  to 
any  school  teacher  in  the  poverty  area, 
we  learn  it  a  rather  futile  effort  on  her 
part  to  try  to  teach  a  youngster  In  class 
all  day  when  the  youngster  has  not  had 
breakfast. 

This  is  a  program  for  poor  youngsters 
in  poverty  areas.  This  is  not  a  program 
to  spread  out  all  over  the  country.  There 
is  ample  evidence  in  many  schools,  where 
we  are  spending  vast  sums  of  Federal 
money  in  Federal  aid  in  poverty  areas, 
that  the  youngsters  come  into  the  class- 
room unable  to  keep  up  with  the  teacher 
simply  because  they  have  not  had  break- 
fast. It  is  not  important  why  they  did 
not  have  breakfast.  The  fact  is  they  did 
not  have  breakfast. 

We  arc  .spending  a  lot  of  money  riot 
doing  the  job  as  we  should. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  shall  not  consume  5  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  do  not  like  repe- 
titions. I  did  speak  on  this  subject  when 
the  rule  was  under  consideration. 

I  opposed  this  new  program  at  that 
time,  and  I  oppose  it  now.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  us  during 
a  time  when  we  are  at  war  and  having 


so  many  expenses,  when  we  are  so  far  be- 
hind on  our  budget,  to  launch  upon  new 
welfare  programs. 

That  is  just  what  this  is  doing.  Every- 
body in  this  Hou.se  I  believe  is  pretty 
much  in  favor  of  the  lunch  program. 
However,  you  are  now  proceeding  to  load 
it  dow-n  with  a  breakfast  progi-am.  When 
you  get  your  foot  iii  the  door  on  that  and 
these  people  wlio  believe  in  the  welfare 
State  get  it  going  good,  then  you  are 
goiirg  to  have  a  supper  program.  Then 
you  are  going  to  ai'gue  that  we  must 
not  let  the  children  go  to  bed  himgry. 
Now.  I  have  sympathy  with  the  children, 
a.s  all  of  us  do.  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  you  can  do.  When  you  break  this 
wagon  down  with  all  of  the  welfare  pi'o- 
grams  you  are  going  to  load  onto  it — 
and  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  at  this  moment  because  he  and 
I  differ  very  much  on  many  things  as  to 
what  is  suitable  and  proper  and  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to  do, 
but  I  think  this  is  just  getting  out  of 
hand.  The  program  is  iiew,  it  is  half- 
baked,  and  there  aie  no  guidelines.  How- 
do  you  know-  whether  a  child  has  had 
breakfast  or  not  when  he  comes  in  and 
applies?  Nobody  is  going  to  mark  him 
down  if  he  has  had  two  breakfasts  be- 
for  he  got  to  school. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tlemai-i  or  anybody  in  this  body  can  cite 
any  educators  who  have  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  a  breakfast  feeding 
program  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody,  but  it  is  not  necessai-y. 
If  somebody  comes  in  here  and  tells  us 
about  hungry  children,  whether  they  are 
hungry  or  not.  it  has  a  great  apF>eal. 
I  am  trying  to  be  seiisible  about  these 
things.  Some  of  these  programs  are 
good,  but  I  do  not  think  they  shotild  be 
jeopardized  by  loading  the  wagon  down 
too  much.  Just  as  sure  as  you  are  sitting 
here,  you  v\ill  have  a  piogram  to  sei-ve 
supper  and  then  a  program  to  put  the 
children  in  barracks  so  that  their  parei-its 
will  not  have  to  bother  about  them  at  all 
after  they  beget  them.  And  you  will 
have  all  public  nurses  pretty  soon  in  this 
program  in  the  poverty  bill.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  have  enough  time 
to  yield  to  everyone,  but  I  will  sit  here 
all  evening  in  order  to  defeat  this  thing 
if  I  can  get  time  enough.  I  yield  first  to 
the      gentleman      from     Illinois      [Mr. 

P-0CINSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  ear- 
lier today  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and 
I  w-ere  not  too  far  apart  when  we  voted 
for  a  S600  million  cut  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  think  we  have  made  cuts  in 
many  expendituies.  but  certainly  you 
are  not  going  to  deny  a  very  worthwhile 
project 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  did  not  yield 
for  another  speech.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's views.  If  you  want  to  ask  me  a 
question,  all  light. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  there  are  educators 
who  have  asked  for  this  bill. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  so  I  may  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  asked 
whether  there  was  any  educator 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No,  I  wUl  not 
yield  for  that. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Who  asked  for  this  pro- 
gram, let  me  say  that  I  know  of  a  school. 
PS-165,  which  Is  In  my  own  district, 
where  an  experimental  breakfast  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  very  success- 
fully. Prominent  educators  at  Teach- 
er's College  at  Columbia  University  have 
recommended  this  in  order  to  help  chil- 
dren in  poor  and  deprived  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  this  bill  calls 
for  $17  million  over  2  years,  which 
amounts  to  5  cents  from  each  and  every 
American.  I  do  not  think  that  is  too  big 
a  price. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  But  it  is  a 
foot  in  the  door,  and  that  is  what  this 
program  is.  It  is  a  foot  in  the  door  for 
a  specialized  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pindley)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  95. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MB.     BTAK 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  On  page 
39,  Une  22.  Insert  after  "system"  the  fol- 
lowing: ■',  or  operated  by  nonproHt  Insti- 
tutions or  organizations  and  draw  attend- 
ance from  areas  In  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist". 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reluctantly  I  do  this  because  I 
sympathize  with  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  However.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  section 
sought  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  thrust  of  this 
bill  deals  with  programs  administered  by 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  offers  an  amendment,  which 
if  adopted,  would  extend  these  programs 
en  masse  into  operations  by  nonprofit 
Institutions  or  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  substance  of  this  bill,  which 
l3  to  Implement  programs  administered 
by  the  public  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dees  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.     Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  quite 
relevant  to  secUon  13  which  it  would 
amend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  13  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  extend  the  benefits  of 
all  school  feeding  programs  conducted 


and  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  include  preschool  pro- 
grams operated  as  part  of  the  school 
system. 

My  amendment  would  extend  that  to 
include  preschool  programs  operated  by 
nonprofit  institutions  or  organizations 
which  draw  attendance  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  deal  with  those  children  enrolled 
in  those  Headstart  programs  which  are 
not  a  part  of  tlie  local  school  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  46  percent  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  Headstart  pro- 
grams today  are  without  the  local  .school 
system.    The  btlance  are  in  it. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment which,  if  adopted,  would  give  the 
Secretary  authority  to  include  those  chil- 
dren. The  very  purpose  of  this  act 
under  the  declaration  of  pohcy  is  to 
safeguard  the  bealth  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation's  children  by  providing  nutri- 
tion for  needy  children. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  do  cover  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. For  instance,  section  3  au- 
thorizes the  special  milk  program  for 
nonprofit  institutions  and  section  9  spe- 
cifically refers  to  food  and  milk  service 
programs  in  schools  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. Thfc  bill  is  clearly  not  re- 
stricted to  school  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  ask  is  that  we  in- 
clude nonprofit  institutions  and  organi- 
zations operating  in  areas  of  concen- 
trated poverty  where  preschool  children 
most  desperately  need  preparation  for 
school.  Project  Headstart  is  operated 
both  within  and  without  local  school  sys- 
tems. Tills  wiflely  acclaimed  program, 
which  operates  in  all  50  States  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam,  Ls  only  partially 
affiliated  with  school  systems.  Of  the 
150,000  childreri  it  reached  in  fi-scal  year 
1966,  69,000,  or  46  percent,  were  in  pro- 
grams not  affiliated  with  school  systems ; 
in  fiscal  year  1967,  Headstart  will  reach 
170,000  children,  of  which  78,000;  or  46 
percent,  will  not  benefit  from  this  act. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  food  and  milk 
programs  to  the  children  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  Project  Headstart  itself. 
The  Headstart  programs  are  directed  at 
helping  children  from  families  of  low  in- 
come or  no  incone  to  adapt  and  adjust  to 
the  organization  of  school  life.  Needless 
to  say.  a  sound  nutritional  program  is 
necessai-y  to  provide  such  motivation. 
Since  Project  Headstart  is  both  educa- 
tional and  direeted  at  the  needy,  it  fits 
precisely  into  tile  goals  of  this  act  as  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  stated  in  its 
declaration  of  purpose.  There  is  a  "dem- 
onstrated relaticinship  between  food  and 
good  nutrition  and  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren to  develop  and  learn."  Thus,  pro- 
viding these  children  with  a  good  nutri- 
tional base  is  prerequisite  to  providing 
them  with  a  good  educational  base.  I 
urge  the  chairman  to  overrule  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana).   The  Chair  Is  ready  to  rule. 

In  the  opinlo4  of  the  Chair,  section  13 
on  page  39  is  confined  to  school  feeding 
programs  Including  preschool  programs 
as  part  of  these  school  systems.    There- 
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fore,   the   Chair  sustains   the   poiiu  of 
order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    HARSH  ^ 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  oiei 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Harsh.\:    On 
page  32,  line  13.  after  the  words  "carry  out 
Insert  the  words  "on  a  nonpartisan  basis". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recn-- 
luzes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMi 
Harsh.\  ) . 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  thai 
I  do  not  accept  the  implication  that  ihu. 
would  not  be  done  on  a  nonpani.^a!! 
basis.    I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.    I  thank  the  gentlein  m 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  eer.ae- 
man  from  Ohio  IMr.  Harsha]. 

Tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  or 
the  committee  amendment  as  amciidcd 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro-se.  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  ch.ur 
Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana.  Chairman  of  ih- 
Comnaittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  thr 
Slate  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iH.R.  13361)  to  cstab'.i.'^h 
a  cooperative  Federal-State  child  nutri- 
tion program  under  the  direction  of  '.l.e 
Department  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  990.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  '.viir. 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i;  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  tho 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
i-esolution.  House  Resolution  990,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  bill  5 
3467)  to  amend  the  National  Schoo! 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
chlldien.  which  the  Clerk  will  repoi t  by 
title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Hacen  of  California  moves  to  strike  rut 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  S 
3467,  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  13361.  sta  passed. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,    Dur-  Mr.    SEU^EN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  ing  the  periods  of  low  flows  this  drainage  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 

athiidtime  was  read  the  third  time  and  made  the  river  so  saline  that  damage  sidered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 

„n«ed   and' a  motion  to  reconsider  was  was  caused  to  the  valuable  crops  in  the  of  the  Whole. 


laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  13361,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unaninioiis  consent  that 
ail  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  wliich  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


area.  Emergency  measures  In  the  past 
have  helped  to  remove  the  threat  of 
severe  damage.  The  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commissioii,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  now  recommends  a 
solution  that  will  eliminate  the  problem 
permanently  and  completely. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Mexico  would  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  canal  or  drain  through 
Mexican  territory  to  convey  practically 
all  waters  from  Mexico's  El  Morillo  drain 
directly    to   the   Gulf   of   Mexico.     The 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R,  11880 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  SeTiaie  and  the  House 
o)  RepTe^cntatives  of  the  VnUcd  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  acting  through  the  United 
States  Commissioner.  International  Bound- 
arv   and   Water   Commission.   United    States 


SOLUTION  OF  LOWER  RIO  GRANDE     a  total  distance  of  about  75  miles  to  dis- 


waters' would  be  diverted  from  the  drain     and  Mexico,  is  authorized.  "f^'^^^^^^/J^J^I^^ 
by  a  gated  control  structure  and  would  "   "  — -.-- 

flow  by  canal  or  drain  southeasterly  for 


SALINITY  PROBLEM 
Mr.  YOUNG.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  977.  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  977 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
tlie  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11880)  to  authorize  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  for  Joint  measures  for 
solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  salinity 
problem.  Alter  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
r.ot  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  wltli  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.     After  the 


charge  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Since  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  half 
the  benefits  of  the  solution  will  accrue 
to  the  United  States,  the  plan  contem- 


ftny  other  provision  of  law  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  provided  in  this  Act,  to  conclude 
an  agreement  or  agreements  with  the  appro- 
priate official  or  officials  ol  the  Government  of 
•he  United  Mexican  States  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
United  Mexican  States  under  the  supervision 
of    the    International    Boundary   and    Water 


plates  that  this  countrv  pay  half  the  cost     Commission,  united  states  and  Mexico,  of  a 
Of  construction  of  the  project,  and  half    ^-inage  '^^^y^^^^^T^^l^'^^ 


the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
Of  the  cost  allocated  to  the  United  States, 
H.R.  11880  provides  that  half  would  be 
paid  by  the  local  beneficiaries  and  half 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  local 
beneficiaries  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  assume  one-half  the  costs  al- 
located to  the  United  SUtes  and  they 
have  already  deposited  $300,000  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  toward  covering  their  esti- 


Morlllo  and  other  drains  in  the  United  Mexi- 
Ci^n  States  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the 
manner,  and  having  substantially  the  char- 
acterl.";tlcs.  described  In  said  Comn-lsslon's 
minute  numbered  223.  dated  November  30, 
1965.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall 
provide  that  the  coets  of  construction,  in- 
cluding costs  of  design  and  right-of-way,  and 
the  coste  of  operation  and  maintenance,  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  the  United  Mexi- 
can   Stat«s   and   tue   United   States.     Before 


mated  share  of  the  construction  costs,     concluding  the  agreement  or  agreements,  the 
Mr.  Speaker,   I  urge  the  adoption  of     secretary  of  state  shall  receive  satisfactory 


House  Resolution  977. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize Federal  funds  to  be  used  to  pay 
part  of  the  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  drainage  ditch  which 
will  remove  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
River  a  saline  discharge  from  a  Mexican 
irrigation  project  which  discharges  into 
the  river  near  Mission,  Tex, 
For  several  years  this  discharge  has 
pass.ige  of  H.R.  11880.  It  shall  be  In  order     y^^^j^  damaging  American   crops  which 


in  the  House  to  take  from  the  Speakers  table 
the  bill  S.  2747  and  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Sen- 
ate bill  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  H.R.  11880  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith],  pending 
whlcli  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  977 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11880,  a  bill  to  authorize  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  joint 
mea.sures  for  solution  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  salinity  problem.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that,  after  passage  of 
HR.  11880,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
S.  2747  from  the  Speaker's  table,  move 
to  .nrike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H  R.  11880  as  passed  by  the  House. 

For  several  years,  highly  saline  drain- 
age from  a  Mexican  irrigation  project 
has  entered  the  Rio  Grande  above  Mis- 
sion. Tex.,  and  above  the  points  where 
water  is  diverted  from  the  river  for  ir- 
rigation of  about  580,000  acres  in  the 


are  below  Mission,  Tex.  The  drainage 
ditch  will  be  built  entirely  in  Mexico  and 
will  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  benefits  of  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
charge into  the  Rio  Grande  will  accrue 
to  the  United  States.  The  bill  provides 
that  one-half  the  cost  and  maintenance 
will  be  borne  by  the  United  States.  Of 
this  amount,  one-half  will  be  borne  by 
local  beneficiaries  of  the  project,  who 
have  already  deposited  $300,000  in  the 
Treasury  toward  covering  their  esti- 
mated share  of  the  construction  costs. 

The  total  construction  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,380,000,  the  yearly  mainte- 
nance costs  at  $40,000. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  authoriza- 
tion celling  on  the  construction  costs 
for  the  United  States  is  $690,000.  The 
authorization  ceiling  on  maintenance  is 
$20,000  annually. 

There  are  no  minority  views;  the  bill 
has  administration  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


assurances  from  private  citizens  or  a  respon- 
sible local  group  that  they  or  it  will  pay  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  one-half  of  the 
actual  United  States  costs  of  such  construc- 
tion, including  costs  of  design  and  right-of- 
way,  and  so  long  as  such  agreement  or  .agree- 
ments remain  in  force,  one-half  of  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  allo- 
cated under  such  agreement  or  agreements  to 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2,  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  use 
of  the  UiUted  States  Section,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  without  fiscal  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
costs  that  accrue  to  the  United  States  under 
such  agreement  or  agreements  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  drainage  conveyance  canal  projects. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  beginning  In  Une  17.  strike  out 
"so  long  as  such  agreement  or  agreements 
remain  in  force.". 

Page  2.  line  20.  Immediately  after  the  pe- 
riod insert  the  following; 

■Payments  to  the  United  States  Tre<»sury 
under  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

Page  2,  sUlke  out  Une  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  3.  line  3,  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  To  defray  costs  that  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement  or  agree- 
mcnu  referred  to  In  the  first  secUon  of  this 
Act  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  drainage  conveyance  canal 
projects,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  use 
of  the  United  States  SecUon,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
StAtee  and  Mexico,  the  following  ajnounte: 
"(11  Not  to  exceed  $690,000  for  costs  of 
construction. 
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"(2)  Upon  completion  of  construction,  not 
to  exceed  $20,000  annually  for  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKI  .DEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
11880  is  a  bill  which  will  authorize  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for 
joint  measures  for  solution  of  the  Louver 
Rio  Grande  salinity  problem. 

Solution  of  the  problem  involves  con- 
struction of  a  canal  or  a  drain  that  will 
divert  salt  water  from  the  Rio  Grande 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  water 
salinity  occurs  in  Mexico,  but  it  defi- 
nitely affects  waters  used  by  both  coun- 
tries. Under  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  will  share  in  the  proj- 
ect on  a  50-50  basis.  The  total  con- 
struction cost  will  be  $1,385,000,  half  of 
which  will  be  paid  for  by  Mexican  inter- 
ests. The  cost  to  us  will  be  $690,000  of 
which  the  U.S.  Government  will  pay  half 
and  farmers  in  the  area  affected  will  pay 
the  other  half.  These  local  benefici- 
aries, by  a  letter  of  intent,  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  and  have  al- 
ready deposited  $300,000  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  cover  their  estimated  share 
of  construction  costs. 

Our  share  of  the  annual  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  is  estimated  at 
$20,000  annually,  of  which  local  interests 
will  also  pay  half.  The  full  amount  of 
$690,000  which  is  the  total  cost  to  both 
the  U.S.  Government  and  local  U.S.  in- 
terests is  authorized  because  the  amount 
deposited  by  such  local  interests  in  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  account  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  cannot  be  appropriated. 
Actually,  however,  the  total  construction 
cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will  be  $345,000. 

The  committee  was  satisfied  by  the 
testimony  given  that  the  productivity  of 
the  land  in  the  United  States  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  salinity  of  the  water  and 
that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11880  will 
solve  the  problem  and  greatly  benefit  the 
area.  The  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  has  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  problem  and  strongly  believes  that 
the  solution  presented  in  this  measure 
will  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Sfieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Sggaker,  my 
colleagues,  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  mile- 
stone for  this  country,  for  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  and  for  the  people  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  It 
is,  again.  _  another  example  of  how  two 
peoples,  working  together,  as  friends  and 
as  neighbors  with  one  purpose  in  mind, 
can  overcome  any  obstacle,  any  difHculty. 

This  is  the  type  of  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  favor,  where  two  nations 
share  Jointly  the  costs  of  a  project,  and 
where  the  local  people  also  share.    This 


Is  truly  democraty  at  work;  this  is  truly 
the  good  neighbor  policy  at  work. 

I  cannot  give  enough  credit  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  Joe 
Preidkin  for  the  American  Section  and 
David  Herrera  Jordan  for  the  Mexican 
Section,  for  their  wonderful  job  on  thus 
project. 

To  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  lead- 
ersiiip  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  very 
humbly  say  thank  you  for  your  patience 
and  your  undei?jtanding  of  our  prob- 
lem. 

To  my  colleagues,  who  have  endured 
and  have  stood  by  me  throughout  this 
long  afternoon,  thank  you;  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  greet  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Dr.  Morgan,  and  to  my  dis- 
tinguished and  very  able  friend  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Selden.  thank  you  from 
the  people  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley of  Texas. 

Of  the  people  of  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley, I  can  only  say  that  I  am  proud,  ter- 
ribly proud,  of  their  cooperation,  of  their 
devotion  to  their  area  and  to  their  coun- 
try. I 

When  this  project  is  finished,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  tiie  thirsty  lands  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  a«ice  aijain  receive  clear, 
pure  water,  and  as  the  trees,  and  the 
grass,  and  the  crops  of  our  area  flourish, 
and  provide  beauty,  and  food  for  all  who 
come  there,  and  for  all  who  would  taste 
our  produce,  and  our  products,  I  shall 
forever  remind  them,  tliis  we  owe,  in 
great  part  to  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, from  the  vciy  bottom  of  my 
heart,  thank  you. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  only  a  moment. 
The  distinguishad  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  eSplained  the  bill.  Of  the 
many  bills  of  this  type  we  have  before 
this  committee.  It  seems  to  me  this  pro- 
vides more  benefits  for  the  cost  involved 
to  the  Treasury  than  any  I  have  seen.  I 
strongly  recommend  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  problem  that 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  because  the  problem  is 
created  in  that  country.  The  .salting  of 
the  water  of  tlie  lower  Rio  Grande  is 
caused  exclusively  by  the  flow  of  water 
out  of  Mexico. 

If  there  is  any  other  responsibility,  it 
devolves  upon  the  landholders  in  the 
State  of  Texas  whose  property  will  be 
benefited.  The  Federal  Government  has 
no  business  sfiending  its  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  particular  problem  be- 
cause, I  say  again,  it  originates  in 
Mexico. 

I  do  realize  tlie  facts  of  life  as  they 
exist  in  the  House  now.  and  apparently 
will  exist  for  the  foreseeable  future.  I 
simply  want  to  make  my  position  clear. 
I  oppose  this  bill,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  it  further  for  I  know  it  would  be 
futile. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  one  of  tiie 
ofQcial  objectors  who  probably  had  thi.? 
bill  put  over  when  it  was  on  the  Conseju 
Calendar,  I  want  to  submit  that  this  i.- 
additional  information  which  has  comp. 
and  I  shall  not  object  to  the  bill  at  thi 
time. 

This  information  is  in  the  form  of 
additional  evidence,  plus  a  correct  ioi 
to  the  misconception  about  the  tjtal 
amount  of  expenditure  involved,  includ- 
ing the  maintenance  and  upkeep. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  tl.p 
bill  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  drainayp 
ditch,  which  will  empty  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  traverses  Mexican  territory  in 
order  to  drain  the  salt,  which  is  beiivj 
dumped  into  the  upper  Rio  Grande  pi  :oi 
to  irrigation  waters  being  taken,  accord- 
ing to  our  international  agreement.  lot 
use  of  our  U.S.  farmlands? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tb.e 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  It  does  traver.se  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  The  drainage  ditch 
will  do  so.  and  it  will  divert  saline  \vr,tv! 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grar.de. 
which  irrigates  both  the  United  Staf  - 
and  Mexico. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  land  is  being  furnished  no. 
in  kind  but  in  addition  to  the  50-percer.t 
responsibility  of  the  cost  of  con.struct;o:i 
and  reclaiming  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  which  will  be  used  in  the  ;er- 
lamation  project  at  the  lower  point  of 
the  toe.  so  to  speak,  counties  and  farm 
areas  of  Texas.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SELDEN.     That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  readin.c  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enero.s.-ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  t.he 
third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  977,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate  con- 
sideration the  bill  S.  2747. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^i-  c! 
Representatives  of  the  United  State:  of 
America  in  Conaras  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Stnte.  acting  through  the  United 
States  Commissioner.  Internationnl  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  United  Stites 
and  Mexico,  is  authorized,  notwithstand;n^' 
any  other  provision  of  law  and  subject  to  f!ie 
conditions  provided  In  this  .'Vet.  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  or  agreements  with  tlie 
appropriate  official  or  oflBcials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Mexican  States  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  United  Mexican  States  ui;tier 
the  supervision  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Conunission,  United  St.r.e.^ 
and  Mexico,  of  a  drainage  conveyance  c.inil 
through  Mexican  territory  for  the  dtscharso 
of  waters  of  El  Morillo  and  other  drains  m 
the  United  Mexican  States  Into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  In  the  manner,  and  having  subst.m- 
tially  the  characteristics,  described  In  sild 
Commission's  Minute  Numbered  223.  darecl 
November  30,  1965.    The  agreement  or  agree- 
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ments  shall  provide  that  the  co.":ts  of  con- 
struction, including  cost*  of  design  and 
right-of-way,  and  the  costs  of  operation  and 
n.ftlntenance,  shall  be  equally  divided  be- 
iKeen  the  United  Mexican  States  and  the 
Vnited  States.  Before  concluding  the  agree- 
ment or  agreements,  the  Secretary  of  State 
.c]-.;!!!  receive  satisfactory  assurances  from 
private  citizens  or  a  responsible  local  group 
that  they  or  It  will  pay  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  one-half  of  tlie  actual  United  States 
costs  of  such  construction.  Including  costs  of 
design  and  right-of-way.  and  so  long  is 
5uch  agreement  or  agreements  remain  In 
force,  one-half  of  the  actual  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  allocated  u:.der  such 
."tgreement  or  agreements  to  th"  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  use 
of  the  United  States  Section.  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Comniission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
costs  that  accrue  to  the  United  States  under 
sucli  agreement  or  agreements  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  drainage  conveyance  canal  project. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SELDEN 

Mr.  SELDEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  SEtDEN  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  2747  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  H.R.  11880,  as  passed,  as 
follows: 

•That     the     Secretary    of    State,    acting 
through    the    United    States    Commissioner, 
International  Bovindary  and  Water  Commis- 
.sion.  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  authorized, 
r.otwlthstandlng  any  other  provision  cf  law 
snd  subject   to   the   conditions   provided   in 
this  Act,  to  conclude  an  agreemen:  or  aij;ree- 
ments  with  the  appropriate  official  or  officials 
of  the  Government  of    the  United   Mexican 
Stales  for  the   construction,   operation,   and 
ni.iintenance  by  the  United  Mexican  States 
under  the  supervision  of   the  International 
Boundary    and    Water    Commission.    United 
States  and   Mexico,   of   a   drainage   convey- 
:ince  canal  through  Mexican  territory  for  the 
discharge  of  waters  of  El  Morillo  and  other 
drains   In    the   United    Mexican    States    Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  the  manner,  and  hav- 
ing   substantially    the    characteristics,    de- 
scribed in  said  Commission's  minute  num- 
bered 223,   dated  November  30.   1965.     The 
.'vercement  or  agreements  shall  provide  that 
the  costs  of  construction.  Including  costs  of 
design   and   right-of-way.   and    the   costs   of 
operation  and  maintenance,  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  United  Mexican  States 
ctnd  the  United  States.     Before  concluding 
the  agreement  or  agreements,  the  Secretary 
of  Stitte  shall  receive  satisfactory  asstuances 
irom  private  citizens  or   a   responsible  local 
group  that  tbey  or  It  will  pay  to  the  United 
Strites    Treasury     one-half     of     the     actual 
United  States  costs  of  such  constniction,  in- 
cluding costs  of  design  and  right-of-way.  and 
one-hait  of  the  actual  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  allocated  under  such  agreement 
or  agreements   to   the   United   States      Pay- 
ments to  the  United  States  Treasury  tinder 
this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"Sec.  2.  To  defray  costs  that  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement  or  agree- 
ments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
.Act  for  the  construction,  operntion.  and 
maintenance  of  drainage  conveyance  canal 
projects,  there  are  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated to  the  E>epartment  of  Statp  for  tife 
of  the  United  States  Section.  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commi.sslon.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  following  amounts: 
'  ( 1 )  Not  to  exceed  $690,000  for  costs  of 
con.structlon. 

"(2)  Upon  completion  of  construction,  not 
to  exceed  $20,000  anntially  for  cof  t"  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance," 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11880  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addre."^  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  program  for  Tuesday  and  the 
remainder  of  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
puished  minority  leader,  we  have  fin- 
ished the  legislative  business  for  the 
week.  We  will  meet  tomorrow  only  for 
the  purpose  of  adjourning  over  mitil 
Tuesday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Labor  Day.  There  will  be 
no  session. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  a  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  of  the  Private 
Calendar,  and  seven  suspensions,  as 
follows : 

H.R.  13551.  to  amend  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment A.ssistance  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  15766,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Ci  ira- 
ina!  Laws. 

H.R.  9332.  providing  for  gruarantee  and 
ins'jrance  loans  to  Lidians  and  Indian 
organizations. 

H.R.  9323,  to  amend  the  law  establish- 
ing the  Indian  revolvmg  loan  fund. 

H.R.  8034,  authorizing  certain  grants 
to  the  Menominee  Indian  people  of  Me- 
nominee County,  Wis. 

H.R.  13508.  relating  to  the  Hudson 
River   Basin   Compact. 

H.R.  6958,  filing  of  tax  returns  directly 
with  Internal  Revenue  Service  centers. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

H.R.  14026.  temporary  intere.=t  rate 
controls,  under  an  open  rule  with  4 
hours  of  general  debate,  makiiig  it  in 
crder  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  and  to  con.sider  H.R. 
17255  as  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

H.R.  14604,  authorizing  a  study  for  a 
Capitol  Visitors  Center,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

And  H.R.  16559,  authorizing  establish- 
ment of  sea  grant  colleges,  under  an  open 
ruie  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later  and 


that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  that  the  conference  report  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  H.R.  13712,  will  be 
called  up  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  that  be 
the  first  order  of  business  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect: that  will  be  the  first  order  of 
business. 


TRANSFERRING  CONSENT  CALEN- 
DAR AND  BILLS  UNDER  SUSPEN- 
SION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.<;  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  the  consideration 
of  motions  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  order 
for  Monday,  September  5,  1966,  may  be 
t:ansferred  to  Tue.'^day.  September  6. 
1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     TO     ADJOURN     FROM 
SEPTEMBER  2  TO  SEPTEMBER  6 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tomorrow,  September  2,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  take  this  time  only  to  make  the  obser- 
vation, growing  out  of  the  legislation  on 
yesterday  when  a  bill  to  amend  the  char- 
ter of  the  American  Legion  swept  through 
the  House  in  about  3  minutes.  It  was 
sent  to  the  other  body  and  the  report 
came  back  to  the  House,  almost  within 
the  hour,  that  it  had  been  approved. 
How  nice  it  would  be  if  we  could  only  get 
a  sine  die  adjournment  resolution  passed 
in  about  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  the  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  wa.-;  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gent'.eman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  GOEBBELS  PRIZE  FOR  READER  S 
DIGEST 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 

extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attack  by  Reader's  Digest 
In  its  current  Issue  on  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  is  part  of  a 
continuing  effort  on  the  part  of  its  pub- 
lishers to  confuse  and  deceive  its  readers 
and  to  create  a  political  climate  favor- 
able to  its  own  reactionary  political  a.'id 
economic  philosophy. 

Reader's  Digest  opposes  Federal  speiid- 
ing  for  progressive  and  humanitarian 
legislation  that  helps  the  average  citb.en. 
Yet  Reader's  Digest  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
subsidies.  The  Digest  subsidy  through 
its  below-cost  mailing  privileges  costs 
American  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

The  people  are  being  heavily  taxed  for 
Digest  propaganda  aimed  against  the 
public  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  need  for  a 
reverse  Pulitzer  Prize — maybe  we  could 
call  it  the  Goebbels  prize  after  Hitler's 
infamous  propaganda  minister— to  go  to 
the  publication  adjudged  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  to  contain  the  most  slanted  and 
distorted  information  on  current  politi- 
cal and  economic  questions. 

If  there  were  a  prize  of  this  kind,  I 
would  surely-nominate  for  it  the  Reader's 
Digest,  the  tiny  magazine  with  the  big 
circulation. 

This  magazine  is  engaged  year  in  and 
year  out  In  a  savage  campaign  to  dis- 
credit Democratic  Party  legislation  such 
as  unemployment  compensation,  old-age 
and  survivors  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity, and  medicare. 

■  The  name.  Reader's  Digest,  conjures 
up  the  image  of  a  magazine  largely  given 
over  to  the  presentation  of  articles  and 
opinions  appearing  in  leading  journals 
of  the  land — in  brief,  an  image  of  im- 
partiality. 

The  facts  are  altogether  different.  The 
editors  of  the  Reader's  Digest  have  over 
a  long  period  demonstrated  a  dedication 
to  reactionary  rightwing  political  and 
economic  ideas  and  proposals. 

There  is  nothing  WTong  with  the  edi- 
tors of  a  journal  of  opinion  giving  their 
readers  only  the  Information  that  the 
editors  want  the  readers  to  have,  but  I 
say  it  is  the  height  of  duplicity  and  cun- 
ning to  give  readers  highly  colored  and 
one-sided  reports  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions  under  the  guise  of  a 
generous  and  openmkided  impwirtlality. 

That  the  Reader's  Digest  does  this  is 
attested  by  a  lengthening  list  of  govern- 
mental agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  targets  for  that 
publication's  innuendoes,  distortions,  and 
errors  of  fact. 

These  agencies  and  organizations  have 
often  asked  the  Reader's  Digest  for  equal 
space  in  which  to  correct  these  distor- 
tions and  inaccuracies  but  they  ask  in 
vain.  The  Reader's  Digest  refuses  to 
print  corrections  of  its  factual  errors  and 
never  gives  both  sides  of  pet  political  or 
economic  discussions  it  goes  in  for. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens Is  the  latest  organization  to  become 
a  target  for  the  Reader's  Digest. 


The  National  Council,  with  more  than 
2  million  members  from  coast  to  coast, 
spearheaded  the  legislative  battle  for 
medicare  and  is  currently  campaigning 
for  realistic  old-agp  and  survivors  bene- 
fits under  social  security.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  National  Council  is  former 
Democratic  Congressman  Amle  Forand, 
who  served  many  years  in  the  Congress 
where  he  was  a  leader  in  the  fivM  for  im- 
proved social  secullty  legislation. 

The  National  Council's  effectiveness  in 
channeling  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
America's  elderly  poor  undoubtedly  is  the 
reason  the  Reader's  Digest  made  it  the 
target  for  a  luglily  parti-san  attack  ap- 
pearing in  the  ijiagazine's  September 
issue.  I 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens has  not  taken  this  lyine:  down.  The 
latest  issue  of  the  Senior  Citizens  News, 
the  National  Couacil's  newspaper,  car- 
ries a  factual  report  on  the  Reader's 
Digest  under  the  heading:  "Here  Is  the 
True  Story  That  Reader's  Digest  Will 
Not  Print." 

It  would  be  a  fcealthy  departure  for 
the  Reader's  Di.ucst  to  publish  the  Senior 
Citizens  News  report  but,  knowing  the 
attitude  of  the  Render's  Dige.st.  I  do  not 
expect  this  will  happen  Thcrefo»-e.  I  ask 
permission  to  reprint  the  Senior  Citizens 
News  report  on  the  Reader's  Digest  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Here  Is  the  TRrsi  Story  That  Reader's 
Digest  W».l  Not  Print 

Reader's  Dige.^t,  tlje  muUi-mlUion  circula- 
tion magazine  with  the  avowedly  conserva- 
tive philosophy,  otliicked  Medicare  In  one 
article  after  another  during  the  years  before 
the  U.S.  Congress  fii^lly  enacted  the  bill  and 
granted  health  cart  under  social  security 
for  millions  of  eldcrlj-  Americans. 

While  this  magazine  wa.s  printing  anti- 
Medicare  .Trtic'es  aiul  splline  millions  of  re- 
prints for  the  propafanda  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  other  opponents 
of  Medicare,  the  editors  of  Readers  Digest 
rejected  every  appam  which  was  made  to 
them  to  print  the  other  side  of  the  story — 
to  tell  the  truth  ab^ut  Medicire. 

Like  many  other  articles  published  by  the 
Digest,  the  antl-Medlcare  articles  m.ide  many 
Inaccurate  st-atements  and  twisted  the  facts 
to  pre.sent  unwarrswited  conclusions.  But 
the  Digest  policy  t-emaina  firm  and  un- 
changed. It  refuses  to  allow  rebuttal  or  cor- 
rection. It  does  not  publish  facts  which  are 
contrary  to  the  coniervatlve  philosophies  of 
its  publishe-'s. 

A  powerful  articje  supporting  Medicare 
written  by  I>r.  Arthur  Larson,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Eisenho'i»er  cabinet  and  a  Board 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  was  rejecte4  by  Reader's  Digefit.  But 
it  was  published  in,  the  Republican  maga- 
zine Advance.  Larson  was  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Lal>or  and  director  of   USIA. 

"MANV  THINGS  ARE  LEFT  CNSAIO" 

In  1944  the  editors  of  the  Catholic  maga- 
zine Commoiueeal  observed  that  "the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  depend  largely  on  the 
Digest  are  in  daneer  of  Intellectual  malnour- 
ishment  and  ideological  de:iclency  diseases." 
Twenty-two  years  la(er  there  seems  no  reason 
to  revise  that  Judgrden?. 

The  dominant  edicbrlal  theme  of  the  Digest 
Is  that  deficit  spending  and  the  national  debt 
threaten  disaster,  tttat  federal  taxes  are  an 
unsupportable  burden,  etc.  The  magazine's 
many  a-ssaults  againpt  Democratic  Adminis- 
trations are  reprinted  by  the  millions  for  irll 
who  can  use  this  prtipaganda. 

Most  of  these  articles  employ  similar  dlB- 
tortion  and  misinformation.     The  U.S.  Bu- 


reau of  the  Budget  described  one  Reader's 
Digest  article  aa  'easentlally  a  compilation 
of  half-truths  which  together  sum  up  a  very 
misleading  view  of  the  Federal  financial  sit- 
uation. An  extravagant  use  is  made  In  the 
article  of  the  color  words,  and  many  things 
are  left  unsaid  which  would  not  serve  the 
%Tlter"s  purpose." 

The  Digest,  over  the  years,  has  crltlolzpcl 
the  Social  Security  system  or  some  asi>ect  of 
it  nt  least  five  times.  Five  articles  have  dwelt 
on  abuses  of  unemployment  compensation 
(magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to  reality i 
while  the  Dige.H  editors  have  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  two-hundred-mlllion-dollar  problem 
that  confronts  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  trylns; 
to  recover  money  deducted  from  employees' 
wages  for  unemployment,  social  security  and 
income  taxes  which  was  not  paid  to  the 
Treasury  by  employers. 

OPPOSrS     SOCI.\L     WELFARE    CONCrPTS 

A  search  of  Digest  stories  over  the  p.i.si 
twenty  years  failed  to  turn  up  a  single  arti. 
cle  Which  presents  social  welfare  coucepto 
In  a  favorable  light. 

The  fact  that  the  Dige.st  Includes  reprint, 
of  many  articles  from  other  niagazlne.s  i.^ 
no  indication  that  it  oCfers  readers  a  true 
cross  section  of  magazine  opinion.  Actually 
about  70  percent  of  its  articles,  including  li 
high  percentage  of  those  dealing  with  public 
liffalrs.  are  either  otaff  written  for  the  Digest. 
or  planned  and  planted  by  the  Digest  m 
other  magazines,  then  reprinted  in  the 
Digest.  These  practices  help  insure  tho 
Digest  offers  Its  own  philosophy — not  a  saiii- 
pliiig  of  American  editorial  opinion. 

But  despite  its  consistent  tone  agaln.st 
the  Democratic  Administration,  against 
social  welfare  and  against  labor  unions,  the 
Digest  occasionally  prints  articles  pleasing  its 
critic."; — supporting  self-government  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  statehood  for  Alaska 
against  highway  billboards,  for  conservati-in 
etc.  This  helps  to  faster  the  false  impression 
thnt  it  is  a  reputable  magazine, 

ATTACKED    VETERANS'    HOSPITALS 

The  Digest  attacked  the  'Veterans'  hospi- 
tals  In  an  article  entitled  "Government  Med- 
icine In  Action."  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  wrote  Digest 
editor  DeWitt  'Wallace:  "The  article  re. 
minded  me  of  the  story  about  the  backwoods 
judge  who  Ust-ened  only  to  the  prosecution— 
never  to  the  defense.  His  reasoning  w.is 
simple,  as  the  story  goes,  for  he  said  hearing 
Just  one  side  of  the  case  didn't  confuse  him, 
and  it  made  rendering  the  verdict  easy." 

VA  Administrator  Gleason  also  told  Wal- 
lace that  the  'Veterans'  Administration  had 
made  available  a  complete  and  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  subject  two  months  In  advance 
of  publication  of  the  Digest  story — but  the 
editors  of  the  Digest  had  Ignored  the  VA 
material.  G'.eason's  detailed  criticism  of  the 
Digest  article— including  expasure  of  its 
falsehoods — was.  as  might  be  expected,  ig- 
nored by  the  Dige.H. 

The  Digest  articles  attacking  Medicare 
like  most  of  Us  political  articles,  were  care- 
fully timed.  They  were  included  to  reacli 
the  Digest's  fifteen  million  American  read- 
ers while  the  Medicare  bill  was  Importantly 
being  discussed  In  committee  or  when  an 
election  campaign  was  warming  up, 

AGAINST    t  NEMPLOTMENT    COMPENSATION     BILL 

Early  this  year  while  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  working  on  the  labor- 
supported  unemployment  compensation  bill 
the  Reader's  Digest  published  an  article  "New 
Grab  for  Federal  Power."  The  Digest  attack 
w.i^  not  unexpected,  A  similar  piece.  In  1960, 
apjx'ared  Just  as  the  Senate  ComnUttee  ou 
Unemployment  completed  Its  work  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  who 
Is  also  a  sponsor  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill. 

Before  the  Digest  article  appeared  the  ex- 
ecutive   director    of    an*  employer   lobby   In 
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Washington  known  as  Unemployment  Bene- 
fit Advisers.  Inc  .  sent  an  advance  reprint  to 
his  clients  praising  the  article  as  "must 
reading  for  all  who  are  enlisted  in  the  fight 
against  Federal  take-over  of  unemployment 
compensation." 

The  Digest  article  opposing  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  is  replete  with  hys- 
terical distortion,  yet  it  omits  any  reference 
to  the   basic   provisions  of  the   bill. 

The  Digest's  staunchly  conservative  Re- 
publican point  of  view,  expressed  in  articles 
which  assure  that  millions  of  reprints  can 
be  made  available  for  political  propaganda 
purposes,  has  made  the  magazine  one  of  the 
principal  tools  of  the  conservative  Republi- 
can campaign  effort.  As  every  magazine  has 
a  right  to  follow  its  own  editorial  preference, 
•  here  is  nothing  reprehensible  In  this  The 
p.ty  is  that  many  of  its  readers  do  not  know 
ihis.  nor  do  they  know  that  the  Digest 
ad.imantly  refused  to  print  any  truth  which 
might  be  critical  of  Digest  philosopliies. 

SUPPORT  FOR  RIGHTIST  GROUPS 

Nor,  perhaps,  do  many  readers  know  that 
tlie  Reader's  Digest  publishers.  DeWitt  and 
Lela  Wallace,  have  been  leading  financial 
sngels  to  several  right-wing  organizations. 

•The  Wallaces  have  contributed  heavily  to 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  Tlie 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation  reported  sub- 
stantial grants  to  the  American  Economic 
Foundation  and  contributions  to  such  orga- 
nizations as  Freedoms  Foundation,  Lieb- 
man's  American-Afro  Educational  Exchange, 
Harding  College — a  center  of  right-wing 
propaganda — and  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education. 

ATTACK  ON  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

Because  the  election  campaigns  are  about 
to  warm  up  and  because  of  its  hysterical  op- 
position to  social  welfare  programs,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Reader's  Digest  has  final- 
ly launched  an  attack  on  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens. 

Using  its  standard  techniques  of  misstate- 
ments, inaccuracies  and  twisting  facts. 
Reader's  Digest  September  issue  aims  its 
guns  at  the  National  Council  In  an  article 
entitled  "Let's  Stop  Elxplolting  People  over 
66  !■ 

If  Senior  Citisens  News  spent  an  entire 
page  correcting  all  the  phony  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  article,  we  would  be  merely 
reprinting  facts  with  which  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  are  al- 
ready familiar.  But — though  we  will  cer- 
tainly send  this  material  to  the  Readers 
Digest — it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
truth  will  never  be  printed. 

In  a  way,  we  might  feel  lionored  about  be- 
ing singled  out  for  attack  by  this  notorious 
magazine.  Clearly  those  who  guide  and  di- 
rect its  conservative  philosophies  fear  the 
National  Council  of  Seiiior  Citizens  is  begin- 
ning to  unite  a  powerful  senior  citizens 
movement — capable  of  developing  the  sup- 
port for  progressive  social  welfare  legislation 
which  will  bring  a  better  life  for  all  older 
Americans. 

HURT    BY     OUR    GROWING     PRESTIGE 

The  Reader's  Digest  and  its  allies  were 
clearly  miffed  when  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  honored  the  National  CouncU's 
convention  delegates  with  a  special  visit  to 
the  White  House  for  a  major  speech  They 
were  equally  unhappy  >when  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  addressed  our  gala  lunch- 
eon on  the  very  same  day. 

But  If  any  of  our  senior  citizen  members 
feel  they  are  "on  a  political  treadmill  that 
keeps  them  panting  In  pursuit  of  federal 
handouts  so  long  as  they  deliver  votes  " — 
aa  the  Reader's  Digest  claim — then  they 
have  failed  to  write  us  about  It. 

Reader's  Digest  claims  the  National  Coun- 
cil supported  the  repeal  of  Section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  authorizing  so-called 
"right  to  work"  legislation  because  of  a  debt 
to  organized  labor.     'What  the  Dige.st  failed 
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to  report — though  they  examined  the  Senior 
Citiz.ens  Neics  which  carried  the  story — was 
the  reasoning  behind  our  decision. 

We  found  that  the  elderly  poor  have  a 
much  more  difficult  struggle  for  existence 
In  the  19  states  which  have  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  The  roll  call  of  these  states 
Includes  the  most  backward  states  m  Amer- 
ica. Average  payments  of  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently 
disabled  are  mtich  lower  in  the  right-to- 
work  states  than  in  the  free  bargaining 
states  Thvis  the  elderly  have  very  pertinent 
reasons  for  repealing  141  bi  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley— but  Reader  s  Digest  doesn't  want  those 
elderly  who  are  not  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  know  what  these  reasons 
are. 

The  Digest  charges  the  National  Council 
With  receiving  money  during  the  campaign 
for  Medicare  from  organized  labor  and  from 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  We 
liave  always  been  grateful  lor  this  financial 
aid. 

These  gifts  enabled  us  to  print  pamphlets 
and  brochures  and  make  films  containing 
the  truth  about  the  Medicare  proposals  and 
get  them  to  millions  of  older  people  At  the 
same  time  the  Reader's  Digest  was  trying  to 
confuse  older  people  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  defeat  the  bill  by  creating  similar 
confusion. 

None  of  the  gifts  we  have  ever  received  had 
any  strings  attached.  We  told  the  story 
about  the  need  for  Medicare  in  our  own 
way — and  we  relied  heavily  on  the  real-life 
experiences  of  our  membership. 

Perhaps  if  Reader's  Digest  and  other  op- 
ponents had  told  the  truth  about  the  bill — 
or  helped  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens with  contributions  to  enable  us  to  do 
it — we  would  not  now  have  so  many  elderly 
who  are  still  confused  about  the  program 

nonpartisan,    NONPROFIT 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  is 
an  organization  not  organized  for  profit  and 
it  Is  operated  exclusively  for  the  promotion 
of  social  welfare.  Contributions  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  are  not  tax  deductible. 

We've  promised  our  membership  nothing 
but  blood,  sweat  and  tears  If  they  are  pre- 
pared to  work  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  all 
older  Americans.  Medicare  and  a  first  small 
Increase  In  social  security  have  been  en- 
acted—  but  there  is  still  a  long  road  to  travel. 

We'll  progress  along  that  road  with  the 
help  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  law- 
makers. We  would  have  been  in  a  bad  shape 
on  Medicare  but  for  the  continuous  support 
given  us  by  such  outstanding  Republicans 
of  Senators  Jacob  Javits.  Clifford  Case. 
Thomas  Kuchel.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  and  Congressman 
Seymour  Halpern  to  name  Just  a  few 

Members  of  the  National  Council's  affili- 
ated clubs — registered  Republicans  and  reg- 
istered Democrats — believe  that  building  a 
better  life  for  the  elderly  should  be  a  non- 
partisan effort. 


GROWING   PROBLEMS   IN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lay- 
no  claim  to  any  power  of  clairvoyance 
and  It  probably  never  sci-ves  any  useful 
purpose  to  say  "I  told  you  so. "  But,  as 
we  view  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — and 
the  Office  of  Education,  in  particular — 


we  see  coming  into  clearer  focus  the  Big 
Brother  I  have  predicted  here  In  this 
Chamber  on  previous  occasions. 

The  Federal  hand,  as  wielded  by  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe 
II,  is  large.  hea\T.  and  powerful.  The 
Congress  has  armed  Commissioner  Howe 
with  men.  money,  and  material  it  had 
intended  for  use  only  as  means  to  im- 
prove the  educational  systems  of  this  Na- 
tion. However,  the  Office  of  Education 
now  has  almost  abandoned  the  field  of 
education  to  put  its  vast  machinery  to 
work  on  a  gigantic  sociological  exp>€ri- 
ment. 

Commissioner  Howe  has  already  served 
clear  notice  he  is  both  willing  and  ready 
to  use  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as 
a  bludgeon  to  achieve  that  end.  And. 
while  the  Southern  school  systems  are 
crumbling  by  reason  of  his  unreasonable 
and  illegal  actions,  he  is  looking  north 
and  west  toward  new,  more  challenging 
victories. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Commis- 
.sioner  Howe  has  reduced  the  local  public 
school  officials,  at  least  in  the  South — 
at  present,  to  but  mere  minions  of  his 
own  bureaucratic  stronghold.  No  long- 
er can  they  use  their  energies,  their 
training  and  their  skills  in  the  function 
that  they  have  been  hired  by  the  taxpay- 
ers to  perform — the  education  and  train- 
ing of  young  minds  and  bodies.  Now, 
public  school  administrators  must  look 
to  Washington  and  Harold  Howe  for 
approval  of  any  administrative  action 
they  may  wish  to  take. 

One  of  the  most  able  and  competent 
.school  administrators  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  a  dedicated  educator 
who  has  determinedly  and  conscientious- 
ly attempted  to  give  all  children  under 
his  supervision  a  better  education  is  now 
but  a  figurehead  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  use  his  own  self-description. 

He.  admittedly,  is  no  longer  the  super- 
intendent of  thousands  of  children  who 
attend  public  schools  there.  Harold 
Howe  has  put  himself  in  charge  of  this 
public  school  system  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Howe  has  assumed  command.  He  uses 
the  force  of  law,  shaped  and  bent  to  suit 
his  whim  and  aims  in  the  nature  of  so- 
called  guidelines.  He  also  has  a  lot  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  along  with  vast 
discretion  to  use  it^ — or  not  to  use  it. 
Twisting  the  law  as  far  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable. Commissioner  Howe  uses  these 
funds  as  a  further  weapon. 

Mr.  Howe  views  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion as  Federal  control  of  education. 
That  much  is  evident. 

It  did  not  take  a  crystal  ball  to  see 
several  years  ago  the  developing  trend 
of  Federal  control  of  our  public  school 
systems.  All  one  needed  to  determine 
the  future — or  where  we  almost  are  to- 
day— was  to  review  the  past.  The  schools 
in  the  old  Confederacy  were  first  to  fall 
to  his  controls,  because  Mr.  Howe  ad- 
mittedly said  they  were  easier  to  deal 
with.  Now,  he  is  looking  for  new  fields 
of  education  to  conquer,  to  subdue,  to 
control. 

And.  the  most  alarming  and  discordant 
note  in  this  cacophony  is  his  abandon- 
ment and  desertion  of  duty  to  his  ap- 
pointed task.  Education  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  learning  process  are  no 
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longer  in  the  scope  of  activity  of  ttie 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  For, 
he  said,  in  a  recent  speech  that  "if  I  have 
my  vay"  schools  in  the  future  will  be 
built  for  the  primary  purpose  of  social 
and  economic  intesration. 

Included  In  Commissioner  Howe's  blue- 
print for  a  planned  social  and  economic 
order  are  his  plans  to  "alter  political 
boundaries,  to  break  up,  rather  than  to 
continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial 
and  the  economic  sort."  He  plans  to 
create  a  system  of  vast  educational  parks. 
He  Is  even  willing  to  use  OCBce  of  Educa- 
tion funds  to  do  this,  he  says. 

Commissioner  Howe,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, is  much  more  concerned  about 
the  suburban  "world  of  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting, pleasant  back  yards,  and  summers 
at  camp"  than  he  Is  about  the  quality  of 
today's  teaching  or  the  ability  of  a  child 
to  learn  the  things  he  will  need  in  this 
complex  world  we  live  in. 

Mr.  Howe  has  a  master  plan  to  change 
the  n^keup  of  this  Nation,  even  Its  po- 
litical and  geographical  boundaries. 
And,  no  area,  no  political  district  In  this 
land  Is  out  of  reach  of  this  far-reaching 
individual  whose  urban  renewal  plans 
are  far  more  extensive  than  any  which 
have  yet  emanated  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
which  I  had  thought  was  the  uirit  of 
Government  responsible  for  programs 
designed  to  revamp  our  cities. 

Some  of  us  who  represent  sections  of 
the  South  liave  come  to  you  here  before 
with  pleas  and  predictions  and  we  have 
not  been  heard.  You  had  better  heed  us 
soon  before  your  public  school  systems 
are  also  strangled  in  Conmaissioner 
Howe's  guidelines  and  master  planning. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
four  editorials  which  shed  strong  light 
on  the  dangerous  desires  of  Mr.  Howe. 
The  first  is  an  editorial  column  written 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Au- 
gust 2.  The  second  Is  an  editorial  opin- 
ion broadcast  on  August  8  by  WBT  and 
WBTV  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  third  is 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  August  12  and  the  fourth  is 
another  Evening  Star  editorial,  printed 
on  August  31. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  2,  1966] 

Sbucation   ComciBsxoKn  Gets  an 

UnovnciAL  TrrtJ: 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatricki 

In  the  Blx  months  since  he  succeeded 
Francis  Keppel  as  U.S.  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, Harold  Howe  II  has  achieved  a  sin- 
gular distinction.  He  baa  replaced  Robert 
Kennedy  as  the  Yankee  most  hated  tn  the 
South.  He  also  lias  acquired  a  new  and 
unofficial  title.  He  is  the  U.S.  commissioner 
of  integration. 

Neither  the  honor  nor  the  title  is  likely 
to  Impress  jthe  Connecticut  born  educator. 
He  has  told  Southern  school  administrators 
in  coldly  imequlvocal  terms  what  he  expects 
of  them.  They  wlU  cocnply  with  his  h&rsh 
and  exacting  "guidelines"  for  school  desegre- 
gation, or  they  wiU  lose  their  federal  aid. 
He  has  told  audiences  everywhere  that  in 
his  view,  the  "meet  crucial"  or  "most  crit- 
ical" problem  of  American  education  to- 
day is  to  achieve  totel  integration  in  the 
public  scliools. 


Thus  far  nMxt  of  Howe's  eifort  has  been 
directed  toward  Imposing  his  will  upon  the 
South,  where  mtny  segregated  schools  still 
operate  as  a  coatinulng  result  of  nulU&ed 
laws,  old  customs  and  Individual  choice.  The 
rest  of  the  counlTT  wUl  hear  from  him  soon. 
Speaking  In  CUoRgo  on  May  13,  the  cxumnls- 
sioner  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  Intend 
to  tolerate  all-vhlte  schools  In  suburban 
neighborhoods,  acd  all-Negro  schools  In  the 
city  "ghetto  "  Be  Is  contemplating  some 
"drasti.^"  measuees  to  achieve  his  ends. 

Howe  has  some  powerful  tools  to  work 
with.  His  office  Bdmlnlsters  100  major  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  education.  He  h&s 
large  discretion  over  the  disbursement  of 
S3. 3  bUlion  a  year  in  federal  aid.  Under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  he 
has  broad  authoilty  to  issues  rules  and  regu- 
lations having  ttie  force  and  effect  of  law. 
And  the  rationale  of  Title  VI,  as  he  remarked 
in  New  York  cm  June  18,  is  beautifully 
simple:  "No  desegregation,  no  federal 
money." 

In  a  series  of  speeches  in  recent  weeks, 
Howe  has  hlnt«d  strongly  that  his  next 
major  step,  onoe  he  whips  the  Southern 
school  officials  loto  line,  will  be  to  take  aim 
on  those  "fortunate  white  families  who  flee 
to  the  suburbs  to  avoid  Integrated  schools." 
He  does  not  propose  to  let  them  escape.  He 
has  a  number  of  ideas  in  mind. 

"For  example, ■•  Howe  said  at  Chicago,  "tra- 
ditional school  district  ttoundarles  often 
serve  education  badly  and  may  have  to  be 
changed.  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  sur- 
rendered state  pterogatlves  to  form  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  In  the  interest  of 
improved  transportation.  If  we  can  make 
such  concessions  for  transportation,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  can  make  them  for  education." 

"We  could  for  example,  alter  political 
Ijoundarles  to  bring  the  social,  economic  and 
intellectual  strengths  of  the  suburbs  to  bear 
on  the  problems- of  the  city  schools.  Build- 
ing programs  for  the  future  could  be  planned 
so  that  new  schcols  break  up,  ratlier  than 
continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial  and 
economic  sort.  The  Office  of  Education  will 
provide  federal  planning  funds  for  such  ef- 
forts right  now.  and  if  I  have  my  way,  the 
office  will  provide  construction  funds  before 
long." 

Howe  used  the  Identical  phrase  in  a  speech 
at  Columbia  Uniferslty  on  May  3.  "If  I  have 
my  way,"  he  said  schools  vi-lU  be  built  for 
the  primary  pur]>ose  of  social  and  economic 
Integration.  True  enough,  he  said  in  an- 
other address  on  July  19,  this  would  abolish 
the  concept  of  nSlghborhood  schools  in  many 
areas  of  the  nation,  but  the  concept  ought  to 
be  abandoned  anyhow : 

"To  a  disturbing  degree  It  has  come  to 
mean  the  polarisation  of  families  according 
to  the  size  of  their  split-level  homes  or  the 
size  of  their  welfare  checks.  We  are  faced 
with  the  fact  wf  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
plush  suburbs  on  one  hand  and  mld-cIty 
slums  on  the  other." 

Howe's  anger  is  directed  at  those  "who  live 
In  a  world  of  wail-to-wall  carpeting,  pleasant 
back  yards,  and  siunmers  at  camp."  Such 
affluent  families  "forget  that  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  cenlral  city  have  children  who 
play  In  alleys  aSd  live  six  to  a  room."  By 
the  Judicious  uss  of  federal  funds,  the  com- 
missioner will  oompel  them  to  remember. 
His  thought  is  to  contrive  "new  boiuidary 
lines"  that  ignofe  county  and  city  limits. 
He  would  bring  ghetto  children  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  suburljan  children  to  the  ghetto, 
C5r  he  would  develop  "educational  parks"  of 
perhaps  20.000  students,  where  a  proper  "cul- 
tural mix"  could  be  imposed. 

As  he  travels  about  the  country,  Howe 
gives  Up  service  to  the  idea  of  local  control 
of  education,  but  these  affirmations  have  no 
real  steam  t>ehitid  them.  The  one  theme 
that  runs  insistantly  through  all  his  public 
statements  is  taat  the  leverage  of  federal 
aid  must  be  esened  to  achieve  a  racial  and 


economic  balance  In  the  schools.  "School 
desegregation  la  the  single  point  on  which 
we  who  call  ourselves  educational  leaders 
prove  that  we  reaUy  are  so." 

"nils  is  Harold  Howe  II.  Tale  '40,  Washing- 
ton's leading  zealot.  The  whole  country 
should  know  him  better.  It  Is  immaten.,: 
whether  his  title  is  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, or  commissioner  of  integration.  In  h;s 
eyes,  the  two  functions  are  quite  the  saiTie 
thing.  

[A   Charlotte,    N.C.    WBT.   WBTV    editona: 
Aug.  8,  1966] 
Tke   B^ucation   Czar 

We  are  grateful  in  a  strange  sort  ol  -alv 
to  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe 
n.  He  has  made  the  point  more  plainly 
than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  It.  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  means  Federal  con- 
trol of  education.  Mr.  Howe's  whiplash  a;i. 
proach  to  the  uses  of  Federal  aid  has  brou^i.- 
many  people  now  to  the  place  where  thev 
are  asking  If  we  are  not  paying  too  liish  -, 
price  in  freedom  of  choice  In  exchange  l:>r 
a  few  million  dollars, 

Howe  has  made  it  clear  that  he  beiieve^ 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  public  schools 
is  not  education,  but  Integration;  that  th» 
main  mission  of  the  educators  is  not  '.o 
teach  children,  bu  to  bring  about  the  greateft 
possible  mixture  of  races  within  schools  and 
districts;  and  that  Federal  aid  is  not  being 
used  to  help  local  schools  with  their  urgent 
problems  so  much  as  to  bludgeon  them  into 
complying  with  arbitrary  standards  drawn 
up  by  Howe  himself. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  convince  people 
that  Federal  aid  Is  a  very  mixed  blessing 
Schools  across  the  country  have  pressine 
needs  for  more  money  and  more  facilities 
the  Federal  government  has  billions  of  dol- 
lars it  can  divert  to  these  purposes  II  it 
wishes  to  do  so,  and  so  it  has  seemed  to 
many  people  a  natural  way  out  to  put  the 
two  togetlier.  But  now  Commissioner  Howe 
has  come  out  with  statements  that  show  the 
autocratic  control  is  going  to  be  more  sweep- 
ing than  imagined  during  the  years  we  h.ive 
been  warning  against  Federal  aid  to  eclitca- 
tlon. 

The  education  czar  lets  it  be  known  that 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  Integra- 
tion of  faculty  and  pupils  within  existing 
school  districts.  If  they  do  not  reach  tlte 
racial  mixture  that  he  considers  desir^.b'.? 
the  boundaries  of  the  dlstrcts  will  be  de- 
signed In  Washington. 

In  a  speech  at  Columbia  University.  I.? 
served  notice  that  he  will  not  stop  the.-e 
Most  of  the  suburbs,  he  said,  have  too  m;ir.y 
white  children  and  not  enough  colored  chil- 
dren. After  ridiculing  the  way  of  life  xh:-.: 
suburban  dwellers  have  chosen,  he  went  on 
to  say.  "If  I  have  my  way"  (those  are  his 
very  words)  the  suburban  school  districts 
will  be  gerrymandered  so  that  they  reach 
into  the  Inner  cltyand  include  some  of  the 
slums.  And  of  course,  the  jirocess  wt!!  be 
worked  in  reverse  to  gerrymander  city  dis- 
tricts to  take  in  suburban  areas. 

Let  us  quote  again  Mr.  Howe's  exact  word.« 
"If  I  have  my  way,  schools  will  be  bul.t  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  social  and  economic 
integration." 

He  could  hardly  have  stated  In  plainer 
words  that  public  schools  exist  first  ot  sil 
to  mix  cfaUdren.  not  to  teach  them.  And  i'- 
any  community  does  not  like  his  person.  1 
redlstrlcting,  he  will  use  the  same  old  cli:b 
on  them — take  away  their  Federal  aid 

So  If  Mr.  Howe  "has  his  way"  that  Feder. '. 
money  wULbe  used  to  Increase  the  quanu'v 
of  Integra^cm  rather  than  the  quality  .■: 
education.  ^:ad  thoee  who  are  beginning  n 
ask  whethert  the  price  la  too  high  can  '!>( 
grateful  to  hon — in  a  strange  sort  of  way' 

Invitation  to  respond   has   been  sent  t. 
Mr.  Harold  Howe  11,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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[From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  12.  1966! 

RESTRAINING    A    BUREAUCRAT 

The  Callaway  amendment  to  the  House- 
approved  civil  rights  bill  of  1966  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  For  this 
amendment.  If  It  becomes  law.  will  or  at  least 
sliould  preserve  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  which  certain  federal  bureaucrats 
Will  destroy  11  they  can. 

In  adopting  this  amendment  by  an  over- 
whelming voice  vote,  the  House  was  aiming 
primarily  at  Harold  Howe  II.  federal  com- 
missioner of  education.  The  criticism,  how- 
ever, was  also  directed  to  HEW  Secretary 
Gardner  and,  Indirectly,  to  the  President 
who  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  activi- 
ties oi  these  appointed  officials. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  in  this 
sentence:  "Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  action  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  require  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance."  The  purpose  of  this  was  made 
clear  enough  during  the  debate  The  House 
believes  that  Howe  supported  by  Gardner, 
has  grossly  distorted  the  plain  intent  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  In  order  to  Impose  on 
the  cotintry  his  own  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  desirable  racial  mix  In  the  p-ablic 
schools.  And  he  proposes  to  do  this  by  with- 
holding federal  funds  from  any  schcxjl  dis- 
trict which  does  not  conform  to  Integration 
st.indards  imposed  by  his  agency. 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  taken  at  random 
from  the  debate:  "We  ought  to  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  here  today  that  this  Congre.ss  does 
not  approve  of  the  blatant  violations  of  Title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
education."  "Let  us  put  a  stop  to  arbitrary 
and  tinauthorized  actions  by  the  ccmmis- 
sloner  of  education  to  force  acceptance  of 
his  solution  to  de  facto  segregation  '  "This 
amendment  Is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  a  dictatorship  of  education  at  the 
federal  level."  And  finally:  "If  you  move 
to  the  stiburbs  of  Washington  and  Commis- 
sioner Howe  decides  It  suits  his  plan  for 
social  rule  to  send  your  children  to  school 
back  In  the  District,  that  Is  where  they  will 
go.  transported  across  state  lines  it  necessary 
for  him  to  achieve  what  he  thinks  are  proper 
social  conditions." 

Exaggerations?  We  do  not  think  so  And 
the  best  evidence  will  be  found  in  what  HEW 
already  has  done  In  some  areas  and  In  what 
Howe  says  he  intends  to  do  in  the  future  if 
he  "has  his  way." 

What  he  intends  to  do.  in  brief,  is  to  bus 
school  children  back  and  forth  to  achieve  a 
racial  mix  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  if 
necessary  to  abolish  the  neighborhood 
schools  in  the  process.  This  has  never  been 
required  by  the  Supreme  Court  nor  Intended 
by  Congress.  Hence,  the  purpose  of  the  Cal- 
laway amendment  is  to  restrain  and  rebuke 
the  commissioner  of  education,  and  we  trust 
the  message  gets  through  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities In  the  federal  establishment. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Aug    31,   1966) 
Mr.  Howe's  Adventi-re 

Harold  Howe  II,  the  new  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  had  no  sooner  assumed 
that  office  earlier  this  year  when  he  disclosed 
a  strong  personal  antipathy  to  the  concept 
of  neighborhood  schools. 

Rather  than  grapple  with  the  hard,  prac- 
tical frustrations  of  educational  deficiencies 
in  American  cities,  he  launched  Into  fanciful 
visions  of  panaceas,  among  them  systems  of 
vast  "educational  parks,"  each  of  which 
would  accommodate  perhaps  20,000  public 
school  pupils  of  varying  ages,  some  trans- 
ported great  distances  from  their  homes  In 
orc^r  to  cut  across  "all  geographic,  economic 
wid\  cultural  boundaries."  One  of  Howe's 
first  offerings  was  federal  dollars  in  the  form 
of  grants  to  cities  "adventurous  enough  to 
Join  us"  in  planning  such  enterprises. 
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It  reflects  no  credit  whatever  on  the  new- 
District  of  Columbia  school  board  that  Its 
members  now  have  accepted  this  Invitation. 

The  Idea  of  applying  such  "parks  '  as  a 
substitute  for  Washington's  traditional  sys- 
tem of  neighborhood  schools  strikes  us  as 
nothirig  but  a  pipe  dream.  The  sheer  enor- 
mity of  tlie  scheme,  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
land  requirements,  is  enough  to  chill  the 
wildest  optimist.  The  need  for  new  and  re- 
placement schools  in  Washington  is  urgent. 
But  many,  many  of  the  existing  structures 
provide  fine  new  modern  facilities.  To  pro- 
pose serioui-ly,  as  has  been  proposed,  that 
these  buildinps  might  be  scrapped  as  schools 
and  converted  to  some  other  public  use  is 
simply  incomprehensible. 

In  the  minds  of  Howe  and  others,  the 
educational  parks  are  seen  as  a  means  of 
establi.«hing  racial  .nnd  economic  "b,ilnnce.  " 
of  moving  the  children  of  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, during  their  classroom  hours,  out  of 
the  ghetto. 

In  all  candor,  however,  what  advantage, 
educational  or  otherwise,  could  accrue  to  the 
deprived  child,  desperately  in  need  of  per- 
sonal attention,  who  became  only  one  of 
20,000  on  a  single  campus?  Education  is  the 
process  of  doing  something  witli  an  Individ- 
ual child,  in  the  context  of  the  teacher-pupil 
relationship.  It  is  not  the  process  of  dealing 
with  great  masses  of  children  From  the 
viewpoint  of  sound  education,  the  theory  is 
not  svipported  by  a  single  demonstrable 
Jvistitication. 

The  racial  mix  in  the  cla-ssroom.  of  which 
Howe  speaks,  could  not  be  substantially 
affected  by  educational  parks  In  a  city  with 
a  school  population  already  o\er  90  percent 
Negro.  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area,  the  goal  of  a  more  sensible,  reasonable 
racial  balance  in  the  schools  will  remain  an 
Illusion  until  more  Negro  fomilieB  locate  in 
the  suburbs,  and  until  more  white  families 
with  children  return  to  the  city. 

No  doubt  we  will  be  told  that  the  proposed 
educational-park  study  Is  after  all  only  a 
study,  and  that  we  need  as  never  before  to 
seek  out  new.  improved  techniques  of  teach- 
ing. 

Quito  so.  Innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion are  essential,  within  the  sound,  proven 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools.  The  ad- 
vocates of  educational  parks  are  following  a 
wlU-o'-the-wlsp,  which  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  divert  attention  from  the  tough 
Job  at  hand. 


J.  P.  STEVENS  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 
UPHELD 

Mr,  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23  I 
wired  the  President  urging  thai  defense 
contracts  with  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  be  con- 
tinued. I  did  so  after  learning  that  the 
AFL-CIO  had  asked  the  President  to 
cancel  all  Government  defense  contracts 
with  the  Stevens  Co, 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  report 
that  the  Department  of  Defen.se  has  in- 
formed me  that  it  has  rejected  the  re- 
quest of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  commend  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  making  a  thorough  evaluation 
and  review  of  the  legality  of  complying 
with  the  AFL-CIO  request  that  all  de- 
fense contracts  with  Stevens  be  can- 
celed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense further  informed  me  that  it  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  deny  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.. 
as  requested  by  the  AFL-CIO.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled  that  there  is  no  authority  for 
a  conlracting  agency  to  cancel  or  even 
reject  bids  of  a  company  for  alleged  non- 
compliance with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  Several  legislative  proposals 
in  this  area  have  been  considered  by 
Congress  over  a  period  of  many  years 
but  have  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  say  again  tliat  the  rec- 
ord of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co,  in  service  to 
country  and  national  defense  is  unsur- 
pas.sed. 

My  telegiam  of  May  23.  to  the  Presi- 
dent, follows: 

May  23,  1966. 
The  President, 
The  WhUe  House: 

The  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  headed  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Stevens  has  contributed 
In  superb  fashion  to  the  winning  of  every 
war  since  the  War  of  1812.  This  great  com- 
pany Is  devoted  to  its  employees,  to  high 
standards  of  ethics,  and  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  that  made  this  nation  great  The 
J.  P.  Steven'?  Company  Is  contributing  to  our 
war  effort  in  South  Viet  Nam  In  a  magnifi- 
cent way.  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  efforts  are 
outstanding  in  supplying  the  necessary  fiber 
to  our  defense  forces  throughout  the  world 
Therefore,  I  was  greatly  distressed  to  learn 
from  the  newspapers  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
making  plans  to  ask  you  to  issue  an  executive 
order  withholding  Federal  contracts  from  the 
J  P.  Stevens  Company  because  of  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  NLRB  decision  charging  J.  P.  Stevens 
Comp.-vny  with  "unfair  labor  practices"  is 
under  appeal  in  an  orderly  legal  manner 
through  the  courus  The  NLRB  decision, 
charging  the  Stevens  Company  with  "un- 
fair practices."  is  the  most  shocking  and  un- 
believable decision  of  Iti  nature  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  It  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  is  a  threat  to  every  industry  in 
every  section  of  our  country.  This  decision 
would  force  the  J  P  Stevens  Company  to 
plead  guilty  openly  before  Its  employees  i.'i 
called  meetings,  also  in  writing  to  each,  and 
permit  the  bulletin  boards  in  its  various 
plants  to  be  made  available  to  nonemployees 
of  the  plant.  Mr  President.  I  feel  confident 
that  you  will  reject  any  request  to  penalize 
J.  P.  St<;vens  Company  and  its  employees  for 
only  operating  under  our  free  enterprise 
concept  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 
Wm  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 

Member  of  Congress. 


THE   M.A.CHINE   TOOL   INDUSTRY  IS 
AN   ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  situation  which  is  both  in- 
explainable  and.  In  my  judgment,  tinfalr. 

Recently,  the  Federal  administration 
has  summarily  dismissed  a  request  by 
the  machine  tool  industry  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  designated  as  an  essential  in- 
dustrj-.  After  5  months  of  inaction,  the 
request  was  rejected  by  the  administra- 
tion without  even  the  courtesy  of  giving 
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any  reasotu  for  such  rejection.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Time* 
on  August  14.  this  decision  was  made  at 
the  Cabinet  level. 

The  machine  tool  Industry  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  Industrial  capacity  here  in 
the  United  States,  and,  of  course,  is  vital 
to  defense  production.  Defense  indus- 
tries, whose  output  depends  on  the  tools 
produced  by  this  industry,  are  automat- 
ically classified  as  essential  Indiistries. 
Yet,  by  some  imknown  reasoning,  far 
which  no  explanation  is  given,  the  basic 
machine  tool  industry  Itself  Is  refoced 
classification  as  an  essential  industry. 

The  result  of  this  action  is  that  a  se- 
vere shortage  of  skilled  help  is  now  criti- 
cally affecting  the  machine  tool  industry, 
as  young  workers  move  to  those  indus- 
tries which  have  an  essential  classifica- 
tion. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  we  have 
some  of  the  outstanding  and  most  pro- 
ductive units  of  the  machine-tool  indus- 
try. I  know  that  these  firms  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  train  young  skilled 

workers.  One  firm  in  Springfield.  Vt., 
has  operated  for  50  years  a  co-op  train- 
Ins  plan  with  the  local  high  school  to 
give  young  students  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  skills  at  company  expense.  Sev- 
eral of  the  firms  are  participating  In  the 
Job  entry  training  program,  partially 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Tlie  machine-tool  industry  in  my 
State,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  in 
other  areas  of  the  country,  is  trying  its 
best  to  recruit  and  train  skilled  help. 
But  the  industry  is  being  put  in  an  un- 
fair position  with  other  vital  defense  in- 
dustries by  virtue  of  the  administration's 
unexplained  refusal  to  classify  it  as  "es- 
sential." 

On  August  22,  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders'  Association  renewed  its 
request  for  reconsideration  and  rehear- 
ing in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  John  T.  Connor.  I 
certainly  trust  that  this  request  will  be 
given  fiUl  consideration,  that  the  admin- 
istration's position  will  be  clearly  stated 
and  explained,  and  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  decision  will  be  made  to 
classify  this  Industry  as  "essential." 
Such  a  decision  Is  vital  to  our  continued 
capacity  to  produce  defense  materials. 


THE  FILM  "JOHN  F.  KENNEDY— 
YEARS  OF  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OP 
DRUMS' • 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  of  the  recent  incident  in  Wis- 
consin, where  the  film  "John  P.  Ken- 
nedy— ^Yeaos  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums."  was  to  have  been  shown  for  a 
political  fundraising  affair.  The  morn- 
ing press  reports  that  this  plan  has  been 
withdrawn.  I  hope  this  Is  true.  It  is 
further  my  hope  that  this  question  will 
not  have  to  be  raised  Again.  This  matter 
of  posidble  political  use  of  this  film  baa 
been  previously  discussed.    I  would  re- 


call the  tlangufige  contained  in  House 
Report  No.  1093  o»  this  bill.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

One  final  stipulation  should  be  added :  the 
Committee  continues  In  the  convictions  ex- 
pressed In  the  earlier  report,  that  private 
enrichment  should  qot  become  the  goal  of 
the  domestic  dlstrlDUtlon  of  the  Kennedy 
film  and  that  nonpartlsanship  should  be 
the  rule  in  all  arrangements  for  Its  distribu- 
tion In  this  country.  The  film  ought  not 
to  be  used,  for  example,  for  partisan  political 
fundralslng. 

It  is  obvious  that  had  this  film  been 
shown  as  first  scheduled,  it  would  have 
been  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  intent 
of  tiie  Congress. 

We  might  also  recall  what  House  Re- 
port No.  139  said  io  part: 

.  .  .  Fourth,  in  Ugfct  of  the  fact  that  this 
film  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
states,  without  regaitl  to  political  afflllutlon. 
nonpartisanshlp  shomlcl  be  tlie  rule  in  all 
arrangements  for  its  distribution  in  this 
country. 

Li  the  Senate  Raport,  No.  647,  we  find 
this  statement : 

The  Committee  a^eed  that  there  should 
be  no  partisan  j>ollticaI  consideration  in  the 
arrangements  made  for  distributing  the 
film  In  the  United  States  and  that  there 
should  be  no  showing  of  the  film,  as  at  a 
political  convention  for  example,  which 
would  serve  a  partisan  political  purpose. 

During  the  debate  on  June  9.  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  said: 

We  should  have  nonpartlsanshlp  the  rule 
for  the  showing  of  this  film.  All  these,  how- 
ever, are  suggestion*  only.  The  resolution 
Itself  imposes  none  of  these  limitations. 

Also  recall  that  In  order  to  avoid  this 
problem,  another  distinguished  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Mr.  Mailliard  ofifered  an  amendment  to 
require  that  all  viewing  of  this  film  be 
without  charge.  The  amendment,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  carry. 

As  many  of  you  are  now  aware,  this 
incident  was  at  first  compounded  by  the 
refusal  of  the  party  in  question  to  change 
his  plans.  He  was  quoted  in  the  press 
as  saying:  "the  bulk  of  the  profits  will 
go  to  the  club."  He  also  mentioned,  per- 
haps as  an  afterthtught.  that  a  probable 
contribution  of  5  to  10  percent  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  Kenne<ty  Center.  What  does 
Public  Law  89-274  say  on  this  matter? 
It  says: 

The  net  proceeds  fesultlng  from  any  such 
distribution  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  benefit  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  requesting  a 
full  report  from  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  on  this  whole  unpleasant  matter 
with  a  view  to  possibly  proposing  re- 
medial legislation  In  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  anytjiing  of  this  nature  in 
the  future. 


THE  SALE  OF  NAUTICAL  CHARTS  TO 
THE   SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  t4  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  oWectlon. 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  matter  which  I  view 
with  alarm  because  of  its  importance  to 
the  welfare  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  learned  that  recently  an  export 
license  was  granted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  authorizing  shipment  to  tlie 
Soviet  Union  of  2,000  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  charts  for  use  by  Soviet  fishing 
trawlers.  The  charts,  which  cover  areas 
off  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Washington 
and  an  area  south  of  Alaska,  have  already 
l)een  shipped. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts  con- 
tain valuable  information  and  data  con- 
cerning offshore  areas  of  significance 
and  are  valuable  both  for  intelligence 
and  fishing  purposes.  In  view  of  present 
world  conditions,  it  is  incredible  that  this 

has  taken  place. 

The  Soviet  Union  operates  a  huge  fleet 
of  so-called  fishing  trawlers.  The  size  of 
the  fleet,  it  is  estimated,  numbers  up  to 
25,000  vessels.  These  vessels  operate  in 
waters  throughout  the  world  and  it  is 

feidcly  recogrnized  that  In  addition  to 
shing,  the  Soviet  trawlers  have  many 
other  Intelligence  gathering  and  military 
type  duties. 

Many  Soviet  trawlers  have  electronic 
equipment  capable  of  gathering  much 
intelligence  of  military  and  scientific 
value.  Soviet  trawlers  have  been  spotted 
off  our  coasts  and  nearby  areas  many 
times.  It  is  believed  that  they  perform 
a  wide  range  of  duties  such  as  observe 
weapons  testing,  monitor  military  com- 
munications, observe  fleet  exercises,  pci- 
i§rm  surveillances  of  our  military  de- 
^nses  and  observe  our  space  program 
activities. 

Reports  are  that  radioactive  devices  of 
Soviet  manufacture  have  been  discov- 
ered embedded  on  the  ocean  floor  along 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
North  America.  These  markers,  it  is 
explained,  are  position  markers  placed 
there  by  trawlers  which  could  be  u.'^ed 
by  Soviet  submarines  to  aid  in  firing  at 
inland  targets. 

Trawlers  can  be  used  to  put  foreign 
agents  and  equipment  ashore  in  remote, 
unpatroUed  areas. 

Soviet  trawlers  are  stationed  off  Guam 
and  in  the  area  of  Formosa  and  Viet- 
nam, where  they  can  report  American 
air  formations  and  amphibious  landings. 

Also,  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  en- 
larging its  fishing  program.  They  are 
taking  heavy  catches  off  the  west  coa,st 
of  the  United  States,  along  Washington 
and  Oregon.  It  is  expected  they  may 
soon  be  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Calif  cm  ia 

In  view  of  this,  why  should  the  United 
States  issue  a  license  to  ship  2,000  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  charts  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  charts  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Soviets  in  their 
many  intelligence  and  fishing  activities^ 

If  a  representative  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment marched  into  a  government 
office  and  requested  a  quantity  of  charts 
such  as  tills  he  would  be  refused. 

The  charts  in  question  cover  two  areas. 
One  covers  a  portion  of  the  Washington 
coast  at  Vancouver  Island.  The  other 
area  covered  by  the  charts  lies  to  the 
north  of  that  along  British  Columbia, 
south  of  Alaska. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  states 
tiiat  the  applicant  says  that  the  charts 
are  being  furnished  to  the  Soviet  Union 
•  in  the  interest  of  assisting  Russian  fish- 
ing trawlers  to  avoid  the  cutting  of 
A.T.  &  T.  undersea  telephone  cables." 
Incidentally,  the  applicant  for  the  license 
is  not  known  to  me  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  does  not  reveal  this 
ii;foimation. 

Could  anyone  imagine  the  Soviet  Union 
placing  its  approval  on  sending  to  the 
United  States  of  similar  type  maps?  Is 
this  part  of  a  deal  imder  which  the 
United  States  is  sending  a  supply  of  maps 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  retui-n  for  maps  of 
equal  value  and  strategic  importance  to 
the  United  States?  The  Commerce  De- 
partment has  not  indicated  this  was  tiie 
case  and  knowing  of  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  it  seems  sure  we  would  get 
a  flat  no  from  any  such  proposal. 

It  seems  obvlovis  that  the  use  of  these 
maps  by  the  Soviet  could  be  detrimental 
to  our  national  security  and  I  believe 
this  entire  matter  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  Congress. 
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THE    27TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
INVASION  OF  POLAND 

Mr.  ANNTJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  27 
years  ago.  on  September  I.  1939,  an  in- 
famous crime  was  committed  against  the 
Polish  people  by  the  invasion  of  their 
country  by  Hitler's  forces.  The  Soviets 
became  the  Germans'  accomplices  when 
they  invaded  Poland  from  the  east  16 
days  later. 

This  tragedy  electrified  the  world,  a 
world  slumliering  m  optimism,  appeas- 
ing rather  than  preparing  for  battle. 
The  holocaust  which  followed  for  the 
next  5  years  might  have  at  least  been 
diminished  in  its  destructiveness  had  the 
world  foreseen  the  ineffectivene.ss  of  ap- 
peasement and  inaction. 

The  Polish  people  were  among  the 
most  highly  taxed  of  those  who  suffered 
from  the  Inhumanity  of  World  War  11 — 
not  only  did  they  lose  approximately  6 
million  of  their  population,  but  they 
have  continued  to  pay  in  their  loss  of 
freedom  and  individual  rights  under  the 
postwar  Soviet  regime.  In  addition  to 
the  6  million  Pohsh  people  who  lost  their 
lives,  an  estimated  2  million  suffered  per- 
manent damage  to  their  health.  War- 
saw and  other  major  Polish  cities  were 
about  70  percent  destroyed,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  homes  in  Poland  were  de- 
molished. 

The  Polish  people  may  justly  take 
pride,  as  may  all  who  love  freedom  and 
respect  the  price  man  has  paid  through- 
out the  centuries  for  the  attainment  of 
freedom.  In  the  bravery  and  resilience 
displayed  by  the  Poles  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  during  the  war,  and  following 
the  war.  Unaided  and  unprepared,  the 
brave  Poles  fought  against  the  Invaders. 
to  succumb  In  a  matter  of  days,  but  only 
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because  of  the  enormity  of  Hitler's  mili- 
tary machine  attacking  tliem  from  the 
west  and  the  pressure  of  the  Soviet 
forces  moving  in  on  the  Poles  from  the 
east. 

Following  the  fall  of  Poland,  over  300.- 
000  Poles,  including  those  who  were  in 
the  Polisli  underground  army,  served  in 
Allied  armed  forces  during  World  War 
II.  This  figure  gave  Poland  tlie  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  third  largest  army, 
after  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, involved  in  the  fighting  in  World 
War  II. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war.  after 
the  German  troops  were  expelled,  the 
only  foreign  troops  left  in  Poland  were 
those  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viets, therefore,  had  little  difQculty  in 
establishing  a  Communist-dominated 
government  by  relying  on  the  coercive 
presence  of  its  military  forces.  The 
brutal  techniques  of  coercion  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  subdue  the  Polisli  popu- 
lation were  similar  to  those  it  has  em- 
ployed to  subordinate  other  East  Euro- 
pean nations — mass  killines,  deporta- 
tions, and  severe  deprivations.  The  in- 
domitable Polish  spirit,  however,  has  not 
been  crushed.  It  has  remained  steadfast 
and  has  demonstrated  itself  time  and 
again,  as  evidenced  in  particular  by  the 
Poznan  uprising  in  June  1956.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  upri.'.ing.  the  Poles  won  a  few- 
token  liberties  from  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists, although  most  of  these  have  since 
been  rescinded. 

On  this,  the  anniversarj"  of  Uie  inva- 
sion of  Poland  and  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  the  world  is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  toU  exacted  by  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement. World  War  II  was  not 
avoided  through  the  sacrificial  offering  of 
Poland.  Moreover,  the  power  vacuum  in 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  war  paved  the 
way  for  the  expansion  of  communism  as 
the  Soviet  curtain  of  terror  dropped — 
separating  Poland  and  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  from  the  democratic 
Western  European  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  many  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Polish 
people  may  one  day  be  fully  rewarded 
for  the  heroism  and  patriotism  lliey  have 
demonstrated  since  September  1.  1939. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  courageous 
Poles  as  we  review  in  our  memories  the 
terrible  fate  that  has  befallen  them  since 
that  infamous  date.  We  extend  to  them 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  may  again  join 
the  community  of  free  nations  in  the 
world. 


THE  14TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  L.\BOR 
DAY  MASS 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  decade  of  years  ago,  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  of  Washington 
Patrick  A.  O3oyle.  D.D..  invited  the 
leaders  of  labor,  management  and  gov- 


ernment to  jom  him  in  a  solemn  pray- 
er to  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  ask  His 
divine  guidance  on  the  Nation  and  its 
citizens  and  his  blessing  on  all  who 
shared  a  common  goal.  On  September 
5.  of  this  year.  Labor  Day.  the  14th 
annual  observance  will  be  held  at  the 
Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  16lli 
Street  and  Park  Road  NW..  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  most  reverend 
archbishop  of  Washington  will  preside 
at  this  mass;  the  Most  Reverend  Edward 
J.  Herrmann.  D.C..  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Washington  will  offer  the  mass  and  the 
Most  Reverend  Peter  L.  Gerety.  D.D.,  co- 
adjutor bishop  of  Portland,  Maine,  will 
deliver  the  sermon.  Invitations  have 
been  extended  by  the  archbishop  of 
Washington  to  all  the  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment, to  the  distinguished  Members 
of  tills  body,  to  the  leaders  of  labor  who 
aie  centered  in  Washington,  and  to  all 
who  ai-e  prominent  In  the  area  of  man- 
agement. 

Following  the  ceremony  In  the  church, 
a  wreath  will  be  placed  at  the  statue 
of  his  eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, late  cardinal  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more which  stands  in  a  small  park  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  Sacred  Heart 
Church.  This  wreath  will  be  placed  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Turner,  president  of  tlie  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  of  the  greater  metro- 
politan area  who  will  then  address  the 
audience  in  the  name  of  organized  labor. 
It  is  most  fitting  that  this  tribute  be 
paid  to  the  late  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  and  tlie 
early  part  of  the  20th  century,  the  labor- 
ing men  of  this  country  w^ere  struggling 
to  organize  themselves  into  associations 
and  unions  which  would  further  their  in- 
terests and  provide  them  with  some  bar- 
gaining rights.    Because  of  the  hostility 
at  that  time  of  some  of  the  employers, 
these  newly  established  labor  organiza- 
tions,  such   as  Knights   of  Labor,   were 
secret  in  character  and.  as  such,  caused 
some  suspicion  on  the  part  of  various 
churchmen.     Events   in   a   neighboring 
country  led  the  leaders  of  the  labor  orga- 
nizations to  fear  that  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  might  be  in- 
terdicted by  the  church.    It  was  at  this 
time  that  Archbishop  Gibbons,  later  the 
cardmal  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  raised 
his  voice  in  favor  of  the  laboring  man 
and  his  rights,  counseled  the  leaders  of 
the  labor  movement  and  made  known  to 
the  authorities  of  the  church  In  Rome 
his  concern  for  both  the  men  and  the 
movement.   It  was  his  intervention,  more 
than  any  other  single  factor,  that  gave 
the  new  labor  movement  status  in  this 
counti-y.      His   Eminence    of    Baltimore 
established  himself  as  a  true  friend  of 
the  laboring  man.  a  great  citizen  and  an 
even  greater  churchman.    I  am  delighted 
to  rise  to  this  occasion  and  bring  this 
distinguished  ceremony  to  the  attention 
of  tins  august  body.    In  the  years  that 
have    passed,    labor,    management    and 
government  as  well  have  prospered  in  this 
country.    The  system  of  free  enterprise 
has  been  tried  and  tested  over  and  over 
again.     Bargaining  teams  of   manage- 
ment and  labor  have  met  on  countless 
occasions   and  have  come  to  decisions 
that  were  beneficial  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned.   Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has 
there  been  such  progress,  such  freedom. 
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such  prosperity  shared  by  all.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  pause  on  Labor  Day  to  give 
thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  to 
ask  His  guidance  sigaln  for  the  years  and 
the  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  Certainly,  one 
fine  way  to  do  this  is  to  join  the  arch- 
bishop of  Washington,  to  accept  his  in- 
vitation to  be  present  on  the  occasion 
of  the  14th  annual  Labor  Day  mass  on 
Monday,  September  5. 

Last  year,  the  distinguished  Chai)lain 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  assisted  at  the  cele- 
bration. Following  the  observance,  he 
wrote  an  article  that  appeared  Ir.  the 
public  press  and  which  gives  voice  to  his 
Impressions  of  this  splendid  occasion.  I 
auote  from  the  article  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 
Sept.  19.  19651 

A  Lofty  Labor  Spire 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain. 
U.S.  Senate) 

September's  annual  Labor  Day,  whicli  was 
set  up  as  an  altar  where  the  cause  o(  the 
tolling  millions  of  this  free  land  cou  d  be 
sanctlfled  and  glorified,  has  largely  degener- 
ated into  a  mania  for  miles  and  speed  where 
leisure-mad  multitudes  burn  up  the  roads. 
Invade  the  resorts,  and  end  up  with  a  hectic 
race  home. 

Any  meaningful  remembrance  of  the  day 
set  aside  to  emphasize  the  vital  significance 
of  honest  labor  in  the  pattern  of  the  Repub- 
lic's life  might  well  bring  to  mind  the  child- 
hood question,  "Here  are  the  people  but 
where  la  the  steeple?" 

A  spectacular  yet  devout  reply  to  that 
query,  in  a  fitting  observance  of  Labor  Day 
1965,  is  glimpsed  In  an  Inspiring  "steeple 
emphasis"  In  one  of  the  Capital  City's  most 
magnificent  edifices,  The  Shrine  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  a  dream  of  Byzantine  loveliness! 
Here  on  Labor  Day  a  secular  holiday  was 
transformed  into  a  holy  day,  as  there  leaped 
to  the  sky  a  spiritual  Spire  tall  enough  to 
be  a  heavenly  vision  to  all  Americans  who 
have  eyes  to  see.  On  this  occasion,  brilliant 
with  the  impressive  liturgy  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, there  was  proclaimed  a  pertinent 
message  freighted  with  deep  concern  for 
the  vital  questions  that  have  to  do  with  the 
complicated  relationships  of  labor  and  man- 
agement. _ 

What  a  setting  it  all  was  for  so  solemn  a 
witness!  At  the  very  portal  of  this  Imposing 
edifice  stands  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
statues  In  the  Capital  of  the  Free  World.  It 
Is  the  brooding  figure  of  a  great  religious 
leader,  a  dedicated  American,  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  who  was  a  prophet  of  the  rightful 
place  of  the  tollers  in  the  expanding  econ- 
omy of  this  vital  experiment  in  freedom. 
Following  the  church  service,  at  the  Xeet 
of  this  great  servant  of  God  and  of  man,  on 
this  day  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  the  work- 
man, a  reverent  crowd  gathered  around  the 
sculptured  likeness  of  the  beloved  cardinal 
as  if  waiting  for  his  benediction. 

Prom  the  high  pulpit  of  the  sanctuary  the 
sermon  was  l>rought  by  an  outstanding 
theologian  and  a  searching  preacher,  Rev- 
erend John  C.  Seiner,  of  Catholic  University. 
He  spoke  with  all  the  riches  of  the  past,  and 
with  a  compelling  sense  of  the  relevance  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  problems  of  this  vol- 
canic day.  Frankly,  he  faced  the  charge  so 
often  made  In  the  glare  of  the  fals:  lights 
of  a  materialistic  day  that  on  the  stage  of 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century,  the 
Christian  Church  is  no  longer  relevant.  This 
unashamed  apostle  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth  forcefully  presented  the  mlseion  of 
the  church  in  the  surging  light  of  today. 
He  made  it  unequivocally  plain  that  Its  ob- 
jective la  to  train  men  and  women  to  toll  in 
these  fields  of  time  in  the  sense  of  the 
eternal.    This  proclaimer  of  the  unchanging 


gospel  made  that  great  throng  vividly  aware 
that  the  Christ,  etalted  in  the  Sacramental 
Mass,  and  In  the  tieartB  of  those  who  really 
heed  his  call — roBow  Me — is  the  one  hope 
of  mankind  and  that  the  world  Is  not 
through  with  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  through 
without  Him! 

The  other  propSetfc  voice  from  that  high 
pulpit  was  that  of -the  Most  Reverend  Patrick 
A.  O'Boyle,  archblehop  of  Washington,  who 
presided.  To  that  Labor  Day  tluong  he  tied 
the  relevance  of  tlje  Christian  message  to  the 
practical  problem*  of  wages,  housing,  and 
education  for  lho.se  now  shut  out  of  the 
plenty  of  oiu-  afflu«nt  society.  He  made  clear 
that  the  essential  relationship  of  what  is 
labeled  management,  and  what  is  -efeired  to 
as  labor,  is  becorttlng  more  and  more  as  it 
should  be.  a  cooperative  partnership  of  all 
who  toil,  whether  the  worker  directs  from 
an  office  or  lifts     Oricks  t-  r  rising  walls. 

And  now  for  a  moment  let  us  listen  to  the 
undersecretary  of  labor  for  the  United  States, 
Honorable  John  F.  Henning.  a  devoted 
church  layman,  a-s  he  addressed  the  large 
group  surrounding  the  statue  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  We  can  capture  but  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  massage  rich  in  its  discern- 
ment Of  union  labor's  attitude  to  today's 
global  struggle  between  Christ  and  anti- 
Christ:  "Democraoy  and  dictatorship  struggle 
to  the  death  in  today's  world.  Labor  union- 
ism and  slavery  stare  no  common  hopes,  no 
common  values,  no  common  destiny.  Amer- 
ican labor  struck  pt  slavery  when  it  gave  in- 
stant endorsement  to  the  action  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  Daminican  Republic  and  Viet 
Nam.  The  progratn  of  labor  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  in  an  age  of  change  offers  the 
enduring  values  of  social  democriicy  and 
political  freedom.  Here  at  home  American 
labor  is  today  sharing,  in  the  most  dramatic 
era  of  social  advance  in  the  nation's  history. 
American  labor  acts  on  the  conviction  that 
humanity  deserves  a  society  of  economic 
abundance,  sociail  equality,  and  political 
liberty." 

In  this  high  hflJur  all  that  was  tittered  In- 
side The  Shrine,  and  outside,  can  well  be 
summed  up  in  Hetiry  Van  Dyke's  lines: 

This  is  the  go$pel  of  labor: 

Ring  it,  ye  beUs  of  the  ktrk — 

The  Lord  of  ihie  left  his  home  above 

To  dwell  witlL  the  men  who  work. 


MRS.  RYAN  GUIDES  WOMEN'S  AUX- 
ILIARY OF  THE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  eiy  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER..  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
achievements  of  two  women  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Ryan,  Sr.,  of  Dania.  long  a 
worker  in  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Legion,  will  be  installed  today 
as  the  national  president  and  Mrs.  John 
Lawlor  of  Fort  Lauderdale  will  assume 
the  post  of  depaj'tment  president. 

For  Mrs.  Rya»i,  it  is  the  zenith  of  37 
years  of  service  to  the  national  organi- 
zation and  atteits  to  her  loyal  and  effi- 
cient service. 

I  have  been  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Ryan  family  for  many  years  and  during 
that  time  I  have  seen  each  member  help 
build  the  community.  Mrs.  Ryan's  son. 
A.  J,  Ryan,  Jr.,  is  a  State  senator  now 
after  serving  aa  a  State  representative. 


Each  member  of  the  Ryan  family  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Broward  County.  The  responsibilities 
they  have  taken  on  in  the  civic  world 
has  resulted  in  a  better  and  more  pros- 
perous south  Florida. 

In  the  past  year  Mrs.  Ryan  has  served 
as  Florida's  department  president  and 
has  held  such  national  ofBces  as  vice 
president,  historian,  chairman  of  the  re- 
habilitation committee,  chairman  of  the 
child  welfare  committee  while  also  ser',- 
ing  on  the  legislative  and  finance  com- 
mittees. Four  times  she  was  chairman 
of  the  national  convention. 

Mrs.  Ryan's  term  as  national  presi- 
dent will  mark  the  first  time  the  office 
has  been  held  by  a  Floridian.  Based  on 
the    record    she    has    established,    the 

women's  auxiliary  will  be  guided  to  an 
outstanding  year. 


MORE  ON  THE  W.  E.  B.  DuBOIS 
CLUBS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  interested  in  the  activities  of  the 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  I  Inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday  an  excerpt  from  the 
Mutual  Network's  news  program,  "Rob- 
ert R.  Siegrist  and  the  News,"  whici". 
dealt  with  the  DuBoIs  Clubs.  That  this 
organization  is  deadly  serious  about  re- 
cruiting and  training  American  youth 
for  their  own  subversive  purposes  can  be 
easily  verified  from  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  I  place  the  article,  "Younf: 
Reds  Bud  in  Upstate  Valley,"  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.t  Daily  News. 
Sept.  1.  19661 

Young  Reds  Bud  in  Upstate  Valley 

(By  Frank  Mazza) 

Deep  in  the  forest  of  New  York's  Harlem 
Valley,  News  photographer  Dennis  Caruso 
and  I  crashed  into  a  "summer"  camp  where 
the  Communist  Party  was  holding  a  two- 
week  training  course  on  how  to  direct  civ:! 
rights  workers  and  young  radicals  of  the 
"new  left  "  into  the  Communist  Party. 

The  camp  reminiscent  of  an  old  Western 
ghost  town  sprawls  across  80  acres  of  dense 
woodland  on  Lake  Ellis  about  80  mile.-  north 
of  the  city. 

The  camp,  known  as  Camp  Webatucl;. 
used  to  accommodate  up  to  800  persons  be- 
fore World  War  II.  Today  no  more  than  2U:? 
could  be  accommodated.  Most  of  its  8J 
bungalows  and  buildings  have  seen  years  o! 
abvise.    Some  are  reduced  to  lean-tos. 

To  the  Communists,  the  camp  is  known  as 
Camp  Unity.  To  the  local  residents  it  is 
called  Camp  Commie. 

Most  of  the  enrollment  In  the  two-weei! 
indoctrination  course  is  made  up  of  members 
of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  which  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  leader  Gus  Hall  re- 
cently called  'the  most  influential  youth 
organization  in  the  U.S." 

COME    FROM    ALL   OVER 

Handpicked  by  the  party  as  good  prospects 
to  infiltrate  America's  young  in  search  lor 
new  members,  tlie  youths  come  from  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Some  from  as  far 
as  San  Francisco. 


September  1,  1966 

No  student,  while  undergoing  training, 
n-av  receive  phone  calls  or  mall  addressed 
to  the  camp.  Instead,  letters  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  secret  mall  drop  in  Brooklyn 
and  from  there  delivered  by  courier  to  the 

camp. 

xne  party  is  bringing  in  some  of  its  top 
lecturers  to  the  camp.  National  organiza- 
tional secretary  of  the  party.  Danny  Rubin, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Winters,  wife  of  Carl  Winters, 
one  of  the  first  convicted  under  the  Smith 
Act.  will  be  on  hand.  Others  are  George 
Meyers.  Henry  Winston,  Hy  Lumer  and  James 
Edward  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Worker. 

Dennis  and  I  spent  two  days  ploughing 
through  the  tangle  of  trees  and  underbrush 
and  observed  more  than  80  young  people 
ranelng  In  age  from  17  to  25  sitting  around 
in  clusters  listening  to  lectures  on  Marxist- 
Leninist  concepts,  the  Negro  question.  In- 
cluding black  power,  and  the  role  ol  the 
working  class. 

Yesterday  was  a  particularly  hot  day  and 
TWO  of  the  classes  were  held  outside.  In 
one  cliiss  on  the  patio  of  the  main  buUding, 
a  man  about  45  and  bald,  questioned  a  group 
of  20  youngsters  on  the  Idea  of  whether  it 
IS  better  to  work  with  one  ethnic  group  to 
fmter  upheavals  or  to  gain  the  confidence 
cf  several  minority  groups. 

One  squeaky- voiced  youngster  gave  an  In- 
.lUdible  answer  and  then  sat  down  to  thun- 
derous applause  from  the  class.  A  young 
girl,  who  locked  about  17  then  gave  her 
opinion. 

Dressed  in  T-shirts  and  shorts,  most  of  the 
youths  looked  hardly  old  enough  to  shave. 
There  were  only  about  six  girls  in  the  cla.ss 
being  observed.  Among  the  boys  were  about 
five  Negro  and  Spanish-speaking  youths. 

Because  of  the  dense  foliage,  Dennis  had  to 
crawl  daringly  close  to  get  pictures  of  the 
groups  He  had  shot  about  three  rolls  of 
f.:m  with  two  cameras  one  fixed  with  a  long 
lens,  when  he  was  discovered. 

Dennis  was  spotted  by  two  youths  who 
were  on  their  way  to  another  class. 

.\  cry  for  help  from  tJie  two  brouglit  all 
the  students  charging  up  the  hill.  Dennis 
temporarily  escaped  by  hiding  under  a  ledge. 
During  the  time  the  youths  were  searching 
for  him,  he  changed  rolls  In  his  cameras  and 
h:d  the  exposed  ones  in  tall  grass. 

The  youths,  now  armed  with  thick 
bnmches,  uncovered  Dennis  after  a  15- 
rr.mute  search  In  which  they  attempted  to 
flash  him  out  with  warnings  that  snakes  were 
in  the  area. 

THEY  FIND  THE  FU-M 

Knowing  his  exposed  film  was  hidden. 
Dennis  offered  no  resistance.  He  figured 
he  d  be  ejected  but  would  come  back  in  the 
evening  and  retrieve  the  film.  However,  the 
youth  searched  the  area  and  found  the  film. 

■You  s.o.b.."  a  big  youth  said.  "We  ought 
to  itill  you."  He  waved  a  club  over  his  head 
while  several  others  held  Dennis. 

"Hang  him,  kill  him."  shouted  two  others. 
One  girl  suggested  a  more  vulgar  punish- 
ment as  the  others  laughed.  TTien.  one 
youth  who  appeared  somewhat  of  a  leader 
balked:  "Shut  up.  Ann,"  he  said. 

Alter  15  minutes  of  harassment.  Dennis 
was  set  free  and  met  me  at  a  designated  spot. 

In  our  car  parked  a  mile  away,  Dennis  had 
a  couple  of  shots  which  he  had  taken  on 
Tuesday  Another  thing  they  couldn't  take 
Irom  us  was  what  we  had  heard  and  seen  in 
our  two -day  Tisit. 

WAVE   TO    WOMAN 

On  Tr.esd.iy,  we  darted  in  and  out  of  the 
woods  along  a  dirt  road  which  leads  to  Camp 
Webatuck.  After  about  a  mile  we  came  to  a 
large  wooden  gate.  Tacked  on  the  gate  was 
a  bright  red  sign:  "Private  Property — No 
Trespassing."  The  gate  was  opened  and  we 
scurried  in. 

Built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  the  camp 
'<s  divided  in  half  by  a  macadam  road.  On 
the  high  side  are  about  40  bungalows,  most 
of  them  rtm-down.    Here  the  help  is  hou«ed. 
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The  main  mess  hall  Is  also  situated  here.  We 
worked  our  way  behind  the  bungalows  and 
acroM  the  road  to  the  lake  front  area.  At 
one  time,  a  woman  about  40  saw  us.  We 
simply  waved.     She  did  nothing. 

It  was  In  bungalows  along  the  waterfront 
where  the  Marxist-Leninist  indoctrination 
was  going  on.  There  is  a  central  meeting 
hall  and  several  small  bungalows  where  the 
girls  are  housed.  The  young  men  are  quar- 
tered in  bungalows  about  200  yards  away. 

CLASSES    ARE    SMALL 

Divided  into  group  of  15  to  20.  the  young 
people  are  given  lectures,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  in  ways  to  bring  about  a 
"radical  change"  in  the  United  States  and 
to  end  the  "aggressive  foreign  policy"  of  the 
U.S.  Beginning  at  9.  AM,  and  ending  at  2  15 
P.M  ,  the  classes  offer  specific  instructions  on 
the  Role  of  the  Working  Class,  the  Negro 
Question  and  Black  Power,  and  Marxist- 
Leninist  Concepts. 

At  2;  15  P.M.  classes  break  for  a  swim  or 
other  recreation.  The  softball  field,  basket- 
ball, tennis  and  handball  courts  however, 
are  all  overgrown   With  weeds 

They  are  hoping  that  Gus  Hall,  ostensibly 
m  Moscow  on  a  vacation,  will  be  back  In 
time  to  make  an  appearance  at  the  camp  on 
closing  day.  Sept.   11. 

Hall  said  last  week:  "The  fact  that 
youths  are  coming  into  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  Slates  is  a  most  Impor- 
tant distinguishing  feature  of  our  lime." 

The  camp  is  run  by  a  Victor  and  Pearl 
Fink    who  live  at  500  West  End  Ave 


MAJ.   DONALD   J.   REILLY, 
U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rtquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER,  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  honor  of  attending 
ceremonies  honoring  the  late  Maj. 
Donald  J.  Rellly.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  the 
most  decorated  marine  of  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Emily  Reilly  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  her  two  daughters, 
age  8  and  3,  accepted  the  awards. 

It  was  not  only  an  inspiring  experience 
but  a  humbling  one.  Major  Reilly  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross, 
the  Silver  Star,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  the  Bronze  Star,  and  the  Air 
Medal — with  gold  stars  in  lieu  of  the  2d 
through  14th  additional  awards. 

Major  Reilly  was  a  helicopter  pilot 
with  Marine  Observations  Squadron  II 
in  Vietnam  from  April  imtil  December 
of  1965.  On  December  9,  after  having 
flown  over  7  houre  of  armed  helicopter 
flights  in  support  of  ground  operations 
tha;  day.  Major  Reilly  responded  at 
nightfall  in  marginal  weather  to  a  re- 
quest of  evacuation  of  11  wounded  ma- 
rines. Attempting  to  bring  his  helicopter 
into  the  landing  zone  under  intense 
gro'oiid  fire,  guided  only  by  a  flashlight. 
Major  Reilly  was  hit  with  a  .50 -caliber 
round,  crashed,  and  later  died. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  tell  the 
whole  thrilling  story  of  Major  Reilly's 
courage  and  sacrifice.  This  is  what  his 
commanding  ofBcer  said: 

He  was  not  fearless  but  he  always  had  the 
courage  to  do  what  he  thought  must  be  done 


in  spite  of  the  rlskB  Involved.  He  was  an 
excellent  pilot  and  always  contributed  more 
than  his  share  to  the  eSorte  here.  I  believe 
that  this  waa  not  his  "personal"  war,  but 
that  he  beUeved  that  he  should  give  a  full 
measure  of  himself  In  order  to  win  the  peace 
so  desperately  desired  by  everyone.  His  ac- 
tions against  the  enemy  were  highly  effective, 
but  he  derived  his  satisfaction  from  saving 
lives  of  our  wounded  troops  by  flying  them 
out  of  the  front  lines,  and  not  from  the 
devastations  he  was  forced  to  wreak  on  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Major  Reilly  is  not  only 
the  most  decorated  marine,  but  the  way 
he  lived  his  life  and  gave  his  life  per- 
fectly symbolizes  the  meaning  and  the 
purpose  of  our  presence  in  that  wartom 
land.  For  we  Americans  are  there  not  to 
wreak  havoc  on  the  enemy  but  to  save 
all  mankind  from  a  fate,  a  devastation, 
a  future,  which  is,  to  those  of  us  who  love 
freedom,  worth  the  harsh  sacrifices  that 
we  are  making. 

The  day  will  surely  come  when  Amer- 
ica can  leave  that  wartom  peninsula  in 
peace,  secure  against  the  cruel  aggres- 
sor and  master  of  its  own  destiny.  When 
that  day  comes,  the  world  will  know 
that  history  has  made  one  of  its  great 
turning  points  and  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom will  be  more  secure  everj'where. 

Tlien,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
today  grieve  the  loss  of  this  brave  hero 
will  surely  know  that  he  did  not  die  in 
vain.  And  his  two  daughters  Ellen  and 
Catherine,  as  they  grow  into  maturity, 
will  grasp  the  great  magnitude  of  their 
father's  gift  to  mankind. 

My  heart  goes  out  especially  to  these 
two  young  ladies,  Mr,  Speaker,  because 
a  half  century  ago  my  father  lost  his  life 
in  aerial  combat  in  another  struggle 
against  tyranny.  American  owes  these 
children  and  this  brave  widow  a  great 
debt.  Let  us  see  that  we  discharge  it. 
And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  persevere 
in  that  noble  cause  of  freedom  for  which 
Major  Reilly  so  gallantly  made  the  final 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  citations  awarded  Major  Reilly. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pride  in  presenting  the  Silver  Star  Medal 
posthumously  to  Major  Donald  J.  Reilly 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  a; 
set  forth  In  the  following  Citation : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  action  while  serving  with  Marine  Observa- 
tion Squadron  Two  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam on  18  November  1965  and  on  the  night 
of  21-22  November  1965.  Major  Reilly's  mis- 
sion was  flying  armed  UH-IE  helicopters  in 
flights  escorting  UH-34D  helicopters  Into 
unsecure  landing  zones.  On  18  November, 
near  Hiep  Dup,  the  armament  panel  of  his 
aircraft  was  knocked  out  by  a  50  c.iliber 
round  rendering  his  primary  armament  sys- 
tem useless,  Ttiough  the  aircraft  was  par- 
tially disabled  he  continued  to  fly  along  the 
flanks  of  the  transport  helicopters  to  draw 
eiiemy  fire  away  from  them.  TTien  he  re- 
duced the  weight  of  his  craft  by  dropping 
the  external  rocket  pods  In  order  to  medi- 
cally evacuate  w^ounded.  Because  of  the 
rough,  broken  terrain  he  was  unable  to  land 
his  craft  and  the  loading  of  the  wounded 
was  accomplished  only  through  his  skillful 
airmanship  as  he  hovered  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  with  intense  enemy  mortar  and 
machine-gun  fire  grazing  the  helicopter 
throughout  the  operation.  On -the  night  of 
ai-22  November,  during  a  medical  evacua- 
tion   he   descended    into   an   unsecure   zone 
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after  the  rescue  belicopter  was  forced  to 
abort  the  mission  because  of  lack  of  fuel 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  land- 
ing. Major  Rellly  elected  to  remain  In  the 
area,  alone,  for  another  try.  With  the  help 
of  mortar  Illumination  he  located  the  2ione. 
but,  on  descending  found  that  landing  was 
impossible  due  to  rough  terrain.  With  great 
skill  he  hovered  the  aircraft  on  one  skid  and 
coolly  maintained  his  position  until  pickup 
of  the  wounded  was  completed  although  the 
zone  was  under  heavy  fire.  His  uncommon 
valor,  extraordinary  initiative,  coolness  under 
fire,  and  superior  flying  ability  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Marine  Corps 
and  ujJheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service. 
For  the  President: 

Paul  H.  Nrrzi. 
Secretary  of  the  Mavy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pride  In  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  posthu- 
mously to  Major  Donald  J.  Rellly,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  Citation : 

For  extraordinary  heroism  as  a  Helicopter 
Pilot  in  Marine  Observation  Squadron  TWO 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  9  December 
1965.  With  his  squadron  engaged  in  air 
support  operations  for  Task  Force  Delta  in 
Quang  Tin  Province,  Major  Rellly  was  desig- 
nated as  Tactical  Aircraft  Coordinator  (Air- 
borne). Reporting  on  station  about  1800. 
he  Immediately  answered  an  emergency  re- 
quest for  support  from  a  Marine  company 
which  was  part  of  a  mobile  alert  force  that 
had  been  helicopter-lifted  into  a  hostile  area 
where  It  was  heavily  engaged  by  the  Viet 
Cong  using  mortars,  automatic  weapons,  and 
small  arms.  Although  exposed  to  hostile 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  he,  with  selfless 
determination  and  skill,  fearlessly  delivered 
devastating  fire  from  low  altitudes  upon  the 
Viet  Cong  who  were  encircling  the  company. 
Later,  In  response  to  a  request  for  evacuation 
of  eleven  of  the  company  wounded,  he  pre- 
pared to  land.  In  darkness  and  under  a  1200 
foot  overcast  with  three  miles  visibility  he 
arranged  for  the  company  to  guide  him  on 
the  final  approach  with  a  flashlight.  Direct- 
ing bis  wingman  to  remain  aloft  and  assist 
only  if  he  were  successful,  he  turned  off  air- 
craft lights  and  resolutely  commenced  his 
approach.  Although  encountering  intense 
small-arms  fire,  he  pressed  on  with  deter- 
mination and  while  slowing  for  landing,  re- 
ceived a  severe  bullet  wound.  His  copilot 
was  unable  to  take  over  in  time  and  the 
aircraft  crashed  on  landing  in  the  friendly 
zone.  No  further  evacuations  could  be  at- 
tempted due  to  enemy  resistance  until  sev- 
eral hours  later  that  night  and  by  that  time 
Major  Rellly  had  succumbed  to  his  grievous 
wound.  His  self-sacrificing  action  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds  sustained  and  en- 
hanced the  finest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 
He  gallantly  gave  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

For  the  President; 

P\UL  H.  NiTZE. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pride  in  presenting  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  posthumously  to  Major  Donald  J. 
ReiUy,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  for  service 
as  set  forth  In  the  following  Citation: 

For  heroism  and  extraordinary  achievement 
In  sierlal  flight  as  the  Pilot  of  a  UH-IE  hell- 
copter  serving  with  Marine  Observation 
Squadron  TWO  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
on  18  August  1965.  Major  Rellly  was  flying 
armed  escort  and  combat  missions  in  sup- 
port of  Operation  Starlite  near  Chu  Lai  when, 
while  actively  engaging  insurgent  communist 
(Viet  Cong)  forces  during  his  first  sortie,  his 
aircraft  was  hit  by  intense  ground  flre  neces- 
sitating an  immediate  emergency  landing  in 
tbe  battle  area.    After  hasty  repairs,  he  waa 


able  to  return  tl>e  aircraft  to  the  air  base. 
Boarding  a  seconfl  aircraft,  he  courageously 
returned  to  the  battle  zone  and.  assuming 
the  role  of  a  forward  air  controller,  boldly 
attempted  to  mark  enemy  positions  for  Jet 
aircraft  in  order  to  relieve  a  friendly  be- 
leaguered amphibian  tractor  supply  column. 
His  aircraft  was  severely  damaged  by  inces- 
sant enemy  grountl  flre  and  his  aerial  gunner 
was  wounded,  requiring  another  return  to 
the  base.  He  botrded  another  aircraft  and 
continued  the  mission.  Arriving  at  the  bat- 
tle area,  he  received  a  request  for  emergency 
evacuation  of  tlijee  wounded  Marines.  In 
the  absence  of  medical  evacuation  helicop- 
ters, he  decided  to  land  and  rescue  the  cas- 
ualties. He  set  down  amid  heavy  fire,  sus- 
taining several  hits  to  his  aircraft.  Because 
he  had  no  communication  with  the  ground 
forces  and  being  Uncertain  of  the  extent  of 
damage  of  his  aircraft,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  air  base  Major  Reilly's  calm 
courage  under  firt  and  inspiring  devotion  to 
duty  reflected  graftt  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  Marine  Corps  and  were  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Service. 

For  the  President : 

Patti,  H.  Nitze. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pride  in  presentitig  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  Combat  'V  posthumously  to  Major 
Donald  J.  Rellly.  fnited  States  Marine  Corps, 
for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following  cita- 
tion : 

For  heroic  achievement  during  operations 
against  the  enemy  while  serving  with  Ma- 
rine Observation  Squadron  Two  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  on  the  morning  of  28 
October  1965.  Major  Reilly.  in  charge  of  the 
medical  evacuation  crew,  demonstrated  a 
high  degree  of  courage  and  initiative  when 
the  Marble  MouBtain  Air  Facility  was  at- 
tacked and  subsequently  overrun  by  insur- 
gent communist  gtierrilla  forces  (Viet  Congi . 
While  still  under  attack  and  with  the  Viet 
Cong  running  raoipant  in  the  aircraft  park- 
ing area.  Major  Reilly.  without  thought  for 
his  personal  safel^-.  moved  out  into  the  mat 
to  assess  damage  In  order  to  determine 
Whether  any  aircraft  were  capable  of  taking 
off.  Finding  non«.  he  returned  to  the  main- 
tenance area  to  organize  a  search  for  the 
wounded.  He  continually  exposed  himself  to 
enemy  flre  as  he  moved  from  tent  to  tent 
aiding  the  wounded  until  reinforcements  ar- 
rived. Major  RelUy's  leadership  and  presence 
of  mind  throughout  the  attack  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  observed  him.  His 
courage  and  initiative  reflected  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  Marine  Corps  and 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of   the   United   Stotes   Naval   Service. 

For  the  Presideet : 

Paul  H.  Nitze. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  President  Of  the  United  States  takes 
pride  in  presentiag  the  Air  Medal  with  Gold 
Stars  in  lieu  of  the  second  through  four- 
teenth Air  Medal  posthumously  to  Major 
Donald  J.  Reilly.  iTnlted  States  Marine  Corps, 
for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following  cita- 
tion: 

For  meritorious  achievement  in  aerial 
flights  as  a  Naval  Aviator  in  Marine  Observa- 
tion Squadron  Tft'o  during  combat  support 
missions  In  the  Hepublic  of  Vietnam  against 
communist  forces  from  21  April  to  25  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Completing  numerous  missions 
during  this  period,  while  often  exp>osed  to 
hostile  fire  at  clc»e  range.  Major  Reilly  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  his 
squadron.  His  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
In  the  face  of  hazardous  flying  conditions 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

For  the  President : 

Paul  H.  Nitze. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


COMMISSIONER  HOWES  LSD 
EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  carried  an  excellent 
editorial  In  yesterday's  edition,  headed 
'*Mr.  Howe's  Adventure,"  which  in  a  few 
brief  paragraphs  completely  demolished 
the  latest  a-ssininity  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  refer 
to  Commissioner  Howe's  "educational 
parks"  folly  as  his  LSD  experiment:  the 
latest  school  debacle. 

For  those  of  you  who  think  you  have 
heard  every  wild  scheme  man  can  dream 
up.  I  invite  you  to  sample  the  following 
editorial : 

Mr.  Howe's  Adventure 

Harold  Howe.  II.  the  new  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  had  no  sooner  assumed 
that  office  earlier  this  year  when  he  disclosed 
a  strong  personal  antipathy  to  the  concept 
of  neighborhood  schools. 

Rather  than  grapple  with  the  hard,  prac- 
tical frustrations  of  educational  deficiencies 
in  American  cities,  he  launched  into  fanciful 
visions  of  panaceas,  among  them  systems  of 
vast  •■educational  parks."  each  of  whicli 
would  acco)tnmodate  perhaps  20.000  public 
school  pupils  of  varying  ages,  some 
transported  great  distances  from  their  homes 
in  order  to  cut  across  "all  geographic,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  boundaries."  One  of 
Howes  first  offerings  was  federal  dollars  in 
the  form  of  grants  to  cities  "adventurous 
enough  to  Join  us"  in  planning  such  enter- 
prises 

It  reflects  no  credit  whatever  on  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  school  board  that  its 
members  now  have  accepted  this  Invitation. 

The  idea  of  applying  such  "parks"  as  a 
substitute  for  Washington's  traditional  sys- 
tem of  neighborhood  schools  strikes  us  as 
nothing  but  a  pipe  dream.  The  sheer  enor- 
mity of  the  scheme,  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
land  requirements,  is  enough  to  chill  the 
wildest  optimist.  The  need  for  new  and  re- 
placement schools  In  Washington  Is  urgent 
But  many,  many  of  the  existing  structures 
provide  fine  new  modern  facilities.  To  pro- 
pose seriously,  as  has  been  proposed,  that 
these  buildings  might  be  scrap|>ed  as  schools 
and  converted  to  some  other  public  use  is 
simply  incomprehensible. 

In  the  minds  of  Howe  and  others,  the  edu- 
cational parks  are  seen  as  a  means  of  tstab- 
lishing  racial  and  economic  "balance."  of 
moving  the  children  of  low-income  families, 
during  their  classroom  hours,  out  of  the 
ghetto. 

In  all  candor,  however,  what  advantage. 
educational  or  otherwise,  could  accrue  to  the 
deprived  child,  desperately  in  need  of  per- 
sonal attention,  who  became  only  one  of  20  ■ 
000  on  a  single  campus?  Education  is  the 
process  of  doing  something  with  an  individ- 
ual child,  in  the  context  of  the  teacher-pupi! 
relationship.  It  is  not  the  process  of  dealing 
with  great  masses  of  children.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  sound  education,  the  theory  l'' 
not  svipported  by  a  single  demonstrable 
Justification. 

The  racial  mix  in  the  classroom,  of  which 
Howe  speaks,  could  not  be  substantially  af- 
fected by  educational  parks  in  a  city  with  a 
school  population  already  over  90  percent 
Negro.  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area,  the  goal  of  a  more  sensible,  reasonable 
racial  balance  In  the  schools  will  remain  an 
illusion  until  more  Negro  familiec  locate  In 


•'^e  suburbs,  and  until  more  white  families 
,''»h  children  return  to  the  city. 

No  doubt  we  will  be  told  that  the  proposed 
educational-park  study  Is  after  all  only  a 
■i-udy.  and  that  we  need  as  never  before  to 
seelc  out  new,  improved  techniques  of  teach- 
ing. 

Quite  so.  Innovation  and  experimentation 
are  essential,  within  the  sound,  proven  con- 
cept of  neighborhood  schools.  The  advo- 
cates of  educational  parks  are  following  a 
w;ii-o'-the-wisp.  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  divert  attention  from  the  tough  Job  at 
hand.  ^_^^_^_^^^_ 

HR.    16947    INEQUITABLE    IN    ITS 
EFFECT 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  share  my  hope  that 
governments  on  all  levels  can  work  to- 
gether to  assure  superior  educational 
and  health  facilities  for  the  American 
people.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  hard 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  working  to  find  means  to 
finance  and  manage  our  educational, 
health  and  welfare  program.s. 

I  note  that  a  number  of  tax-rebate 
plans  have  been  proposed,  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  return  to  the 
States  a  certain  percentage  of  Federal 
income  tax  collected  each  year.  Any 
plan  will  Thave  to  be  carefully  scrutinized 
to  make  certain  that  all  States  and  areas 
of  the  country  will  substantially  benefit 
from  its  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  bill  which 


would  be  extremely  inequitable  in  its 
effect  and  which  would  actually  aid 
wealthier  States  and  penalize  poorer 
ones.  I  refer  to  H.R.  16947,  which  would 
return  to  each  State  a  total  of  5  percent 
of  all  Federal  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes  collected.  This  money 
would  then  be  used  by  the  State  for  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare. 

The  National  Education  Association 
Research  Division  has  recently  prepared 
statistical  tables  on  the  effects  of  this 
proposal  on  each  State.  First,  the 
amount  of  each  State's  rebate  was  com- 
puted. Then  the  rebate  was  divided  by 
the  number  of  people  in  the  State,  which 
pave  the  amount  of  rebate  per  person. 
Another  table  shows  the  amount  of  re- 
bate per  school-age  child  aged  5  to  17. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  these  two  Na- 
tional Education  Association  tables  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
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2.5.85 
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9.15 
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28.63 
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18.57 

Idaho             
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9.68 
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9.39 
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14.24 
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12.76 
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Missachusetts 
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19.47 
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12.27 
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•  iDciudcs  $17,000,000,000  which  are  wage  tax  wltliholJlng  for  wbicli  individual  State  Cfiiires  are  not  available. 

Table  2. — Amoiifit  of  5  percent  ine^mf  tar  rebate  per  school-age  child 
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It  Is  immediately  otnrlotn  that  grave 
ine<niitle9  woald  resaft  from  passage  of 
this  bin.  While  the  NBA  table*  were 
prepared  from  working  papers  to  gire 
a  general  aasessment  of  this  legislation, 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  large  areas 
of  our  country  would  be  prejudicated 
against.  Pot  example,  if  the  tax  rebate 
were  used  solely  tor  education,  the  State 
of  Utah  would  get  approximately  $47.63 
per  8chool-a«e  child  aiid  the  State  of 
New  York  would  receive  approximately 
$201.48  per  child.  Montana  would  have 
approximately  $43.30  per  student  and 
'  Delaware  approximately  $336.48.  Maine 
woi^  receive  approximately  $46.03  per 
student  whUe  Rhode  Island  would  re- 
ceive twice  as  much,  about  C95.47. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  States  produce  raw 
materials  which  are  processed  In  other 
parts  of  the  cotmtry.  Where  the  ma- 
terials are  processed,  payrolls  are  taxed. 
And  where  taxes  are  greater,  rebates  are 
greater.  As  the  chart  shows,  the  West- 
em  and  Great  Plains  States  would  not 
be  among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
bUl. 

These  same  States,  which  are  being 
cut  short  by  this  proposal,  actually  need 
more  money  per  person  to  operate  a 
range  of  social  services.  A  bookmobile 
driver  in  a  spaisely  populated  State  has 
to  use  more  gas  and  more  time  to  serve 
a  certain  number  of  students  than  a 
bookmobile  driver  in  a  populated  region 
has  to  use  to  serve  the  same  number. 

On  Friday,  August  26,  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  discussed  this  problem  before  a 
Western  States  Democratic  Conference 
In  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont.  I  in- 
clude his  outstanding  speech,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

A  Fair  Shake  for  thk  West 
(By  Senator  Lee  Mttcalf) 
We  can  get  bo  preoccupied  with  the   num- 
bers that  measure  hotc  government  Is  doing 
that  we  forget  the  essential  jjoints  of  tohot 
*      government  la  doing.  We  can  easily  lose  sight 
of  the  main  direction  we  are  moving  and  the 
basic  reaeona  we  have  chosen  to  go  that  way. 
The  baaic  idea  embodied  In  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  can  be 
fairly  well  summed  up  In  the  phrase  "equal- 
ity of  opportunity." 

There  is  really  no  conflict  between  the  con- 
cepts of  competition  and  individual  respon- 
sibility and  that  of  "equality  of  opportu- 
nity." We  have  discovered  that  In  order  for  a 
man  to  work  bis  way  toward  success,  he  must 
have  some  basic  tools  and  the  most  basic  of 
these  Is  education. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that,  unfortu- 
nately, those  who  need  a  good  education  most 
seem  to  have  the  least  chance  to  get  it. 

Poor  people  live  In  poor  neighborhoods  and 
send  their  children  to  what  are  generally  In- 
adequate schools — the  schools  on  which  the 
least  tax  money  Is  spent  and  where  the  qual- 
ity of  educational  offerings  is  the  lowest. 
This  altuatlon  Is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Children  of  poor  prarents,  themselves 
probably  the  victims  of  lack  of  education, 
h.ave  big  enough  handicap  in  their  home  en- 
vironment. 

The  same  theory  underlies  some  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1S65. 

In  spite  of  all  the  private  and  state  scholar- 
ships available,  there  Is  case  after  case  of 
able,  even  brilliant,  high  school  graduates 
finding  the  college  doors  shut  because  of  a 
lack  of  personal  financing.  Part  of  our 
Higher  Education  Act  sets  up  a  system  of 
Federal    scholarshlpe — appropriately    called 


Equal  Opportunity  Grant* — they  go  to  able 
high  school  graduates  who  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  college  without  tols  money.  Other 
parta  at  thU  leglslatUm,  including  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  a  woik-stt>dy  program  in  which  col- 
leges receive  funds  with  which  to  pay  stu- 
dents who  work  part-time  on  the  campus, 
have  the  same  basic  purpose. 

Medicare  merely  extends  the  phlloeojrfiy  of 
the  social  security  system.  When  we  set  up 
the  Social  Security  eystem.  the  Nation  agreed 
that  It  makes  sens*  to  establish  an  insurance 
program  to  guaraaiee  at  least  a  minimum 
living  for  all  citizens  once  they  are  beyond 
the  years  when  th*y  can  earn  a  regular  in- 
come. Medicare  responds  to  the  plain  fact 
that  not  only  are  retiremnt  years  the  years 
of  lowest  Income,  tbey  are  the  years  in  which 
the  risk  of  financial  disaster  caueed  by  major 
medical  expense  Is  the  greatest. 

The  anti-poverty  Idea  alms  not  just  to 
make  poverty  beaW,ble — the  goal  of  welfare 
and  private  charity — but  actually  to  elim- 
inate the  fundamental  causes  of  poverty. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  costs  less 
In  the  long-run  to  provide  the  basic  tools 
that  enable  a  man  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 
than  It  does  to  kaep  him  dependent  on  so- 
ciety and  give  hinj  just  enough  to  live  at  a 
subsistence  level. 

We  are  trying  out  a  variety  of  weapons: 
A  Headstart  program,  to  give  pre-school  chil- 
dren from  deprived  homes  the  educational 
and  social  makeup  that  may  enable  them 
to  succeed  ratlier  than  be  doomed  to  failure 
In  schools  generally  geared  to  students  ol 
middle-class  background.  Upward  Bound, 
which  helps  bright  but  disadvanuged  high 
school  youngsters  find  them.selves  and  be- 
come good  college  students  Instead  of  high 
school  drop-outs:  Job  Corps  camps  to  give 
Intensive  skill  training  and  basic  education 
to  teenagers  whose  deflciencies  make  them 
destined  for  a  life  dependent  on  society  un- 
less these  gaps  art  filled  now;  and  a  variety 
of  training,  education  and  employment  pro- 
grams for  adults  uihose  training  fails  to  meet 
the  ever-rising  standards  of  todays  world  of 
work.  Not  all  of  the  weapons  we  have  em- 
ployed In  these  Initial  stages  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. As  we  gain  experience,  we  will  re- 
ject the  approaclies  that  don't  work  and. 
hopefully,  develop  better,  more  effective 
methods. 

But  the  idea  motivating  our  effort  will  re- 
main the  same — to  try  to  blot  out  the  very 
conditions  that  create  and  perpetuate 
pKDverty. 

We  have  come  to  accept  the  Idea  that 
natural  resources  are  fragile.  They  can  be 
destroyed  and  thoy  can  be  exhausted.  Gov- 
ernmental action*  in  recent  years  demon- 
strate a  modern  awareness  of  the  problems. 
Expansion  of  ovir  parks  system,  better  forest 
and  range  manajement.  escalation  of  our 
battle  to  prevent  and  to  abate  pollution  of 
the  air  and  water  and  new  efforts  under  the 
heading  of  that  popular  word  "beautlfica- 
tion." 

Almost  all  the  issues  we  consider  In  the 
Congress  involve  state  and  local  Interests 
and  responsibilities.  This  is  not  new.  The 
Federal  system  we  have  used  so  sticcessfuUy 
since  the  18th  Catitury  is  based  on  coopera- 
tive effort  among  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. That  has  happened  in  the  last 
decade  or  so  In  that  the  areas  of  shared,  or 
mutual,  activity  liave  expanded  rapidly. 

The  key  to  success  of  the  grant-in-aid 
programs  is  that  they  are  flexible  enough  to 
give  state  and  lodnl  participants  a  major  say 
in  the  way  the  Honey  will  be  applied. 

Local  schools  design  their  own  programs 
for  which  they  apply  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  fundings. 

A  cross-section  of  organizations  in  each 
community  comUnes  to  devise  a  plan  of 
community  acttoti  in  carrying  out  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

States  and  regional  groupings  of  states, 
devise    plans   foe  air   and   water   pollution 


abatement  in  using  Federal  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Grant-in-aid  formulas  do,  however,  need 
some  revision.  I  do  not  suggest  by  that  tny 
endorsement  of  the  proposals  to  substitute 
for  the  grant  program  a  system  whereby  a 
percentage  of  Federal  tax  collections  wiiiun 
a  state  Is  simply  retained  by  the  state.  Too 
mtich  Montana  wealth  is  taxed  in  otlier 
states,  which  would  unduly  benefit  frota 
such  schemes. 

For  example,  to  a  large  degree  Montana 
grains,  livestock,  lumber  and  minerals  ar* 
processed  in  other  states.  The  mil'.ir.p 
packaging  and  refining  payrolls  are  in  otlier 
states.  The  food  chain  headquarters  are. 
too.  So  are  the  principal  stockholders  oi 
major  Montana  corporations. 

I  know  that  this  notion  of  flat  tax  reba'fs 
to  the  states  Is  popular  among  some  West- 
ern Republicans.  Let's  tell  the  people  of  the 
West  how  these  Republican  proposals  woiiM 
increase  the  inequities  in  the  tax  structurr 
and  work  against  the  interest  of  Westerners. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  present  grant- 
in-aid  structure  is  perfect — far  from  it 
Consider  the  inequities  in  Title  One  of  ip.st 
year's  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.'^ct.  Montana  had  two  point  four  per  cent 
of  the  projects  approved  under  this  Act,  but 
we  received  only  one  third  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  money  for  administering  the  program 
Thus,  Montana  had  to  make  seven  times  The 
average  effort  to  help  school  districts  bene.lt 
from  the  legislation. 

Many  people  feel  that  If  an  area  has  a 
greater  population  than  another,  tlien  thai 
area  should  automatically  receive  a  larger 
share  of  Federal  funds.  But  those  who  argue 
In  this  way  are  forgetting  one  fact:  the  higti 
cost  of  space. 

This  problem  is  particularly  serious  here 
in  the  West,  but  it  also  affects  other  sparsely 
settled  areas  such  as  Senator  Muskiid 
Maine.  Tax  dollars,  be  they  Federal,  state 
or  local,  do  not  go  as  far  in  the  less  popti'.'^'is 
areas  as  they  do  in  urban  states.  The  co.t.- 
pact  states  with  few  school  districts  cin  .!ti- 
mlnlster  programs  for  less  money  than  a 
state  as  large  as  all  New  England.  A  book- 
mobile driver  in  Montana  needs  ten  times 
as  much  gas,  and  ten  times  as  much  time,  to 
reach  the  same  number  of  rural  students 
that  his   counterpart   In   Iowa   does. 

Here  in  Montana — and  some  of  you  c.w 
tell  similar  stories — a  community  leader  wno 
has  to  do  business  with  several  regional  offi- 
ces of  the  Department  of  Interior  can  spend 
a  week's  time  and  a  thousand  dollars  Just  on 
plane  fare. 

The  regional  office  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  in  Omaha.  For  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  it  Is  Seattle.  For  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey  re- 
gional headquarters  are  in  Denver,  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  is  out  in  P'T!- 
land.  Bureau  of  Commerical  Fislieriti  ::i 
Michigan. 

Or.  in  the  Labor  Department,  if  the  hee.d 
of  a  vocational  training  school  has  to  go  to 
the  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Manpower, 
Automation  and  Training  he  goes  to  Denver 
But  he  may  have  to  check  In  with  Bureau  cf 
Apprenticeship  and  Training — which  is  m 
Minneapolis.  Or  the  Bureau  of  Employee? 
Compensation — in  Seattle.  Or  one  of  the 
several  other  regional  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment— dow'n  in  San  Francisco. 

And  lets  consider  the  similar  high  cost 
of  essential  services  to  residents  of  our  rural 
areas.  In  the  field  of  health  and  educai.o.i. 
A  farmer  may  have  to  go  50  miles  to  a 
dentist,  50  miles  In  another  direction  for  a 
doctor.  Long  distances  create  addltiorial 
costs.  One  automobile  may  be  a  conveni- 
ence to  a  city  dweller  but  two  cars  may  be  * 
necessity  in  a  rural  area.  In  order  that  a 
man  can  provide  his  family  with  essenti-l 
education  and  health  services  and  maintain 
a  livelihood. 
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school  and  hospital  administrators  are 
required  to  bring  In  architects  or  other 
technicians  from  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

We  Western  Democrats  need  to  develop  the 
f  icts  on  the  high  cost  of  space  and  see  to  It 
that  these  cost.s  are  reflected  In  the  coopera- 
tive Federal-state-local  programs.  There  are 
strong  counter-pressures.  Senator  Javlts  of 
Kew  York  and  others  have  been  attempting 
to  revise  the  HlU-Burton  formula  to  p\it  a 
ere-iter  percentage  of  money  Into  the  urban 

are**-  „, 

But  we  have  allies  on  our  side.  Tliey  In- 
clude the  Western  States  Public  Health 
Directors,  superintendents  of  state  mental 
hospitals,  our  state  superintendents  of 
public  instruction,  members  of  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  of  Higher  Education 
and  scholars  of  the  West  such  as  Montana 
State  University's  Doctor  Carl  Kraenzel. 
"  It  is  our  responsibility.  It  is  our  opportun- 
ity, to  mold  the  developing  pattern  of  co- 
operative financing  so  that  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  areas  we  love. 

To  do  so  Is  not  to  deprive  the  needs  of  the 
cities. 

Rather  It  Is  to  make  the  Federal  system 
work,  ever  better,  to  the  benefit  of  all  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all 
united  in  our  desire  to  give  the  States  a 
chance  to  carry  on  vigorous  and  imagi- 
native education,  health,  and  welfare 
piocrams.  But  let  ut  not  adopt  a  plan 
which  would  penalize  the  States  which 
can  least  afford  it.  Let  us  stii\e  for 
equality  as  well  as  excellence. 
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It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  parade  opening  the  week 
long  celebration.  Also  participating  was 
one  of  the  famous  sons  of  Shenandoah, 
Mr.  Jerry  'Wolman,  the  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles,  who  won  public 
acclaim  from  his  fellow  citizens 

The  opening  day  ceremonies  were  im- 
pre.ssive  as  is  the  schedule  for  the  entire 
week:  Tuesday.  August  30— Youth  Day 
and  Ladies  Day:  'Wednesday — Military 
and  Veterans  Day;  Thursday,  All  Na- 
tions Day;  Friday — Commerce  and  In- 
dustrj-  Day:  and  Saturday — Centennial 
Firemen's  Day. 

In  addition  to  the  official  program,  the 
celebration  features  a  nightly  showing  of 
a  community  stage  show  called 
"Memories  of  a  Centui-y."  All  par- 
ticipants are  talented  residents.  The 
show  is  directed  by  Mr.  Tom  Barrett, 
prominent  local  citizen  associated  with 
the  Shenandoah  Herald. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  many  years  of  future  growth 
and  progress  for  Shenandoah  and  its 
devoted  people. 


A  SALUTE  TO  SHENANDOAH,  PA. 
Mr,  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  salute  a  most  historical 
and  significant  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  occasion  I  am  referring  to  Is  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  now  being  celebrated 
by  the  community  of  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

It  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  have  represented  this  community  in 
Congress  since  1962.  The  name  Shenan- 
doah is  an  Indian  name  which  means 
"Daughter  of  the  Stars."  The  com- 
munity has  a  population  of  11.000  and  is 
located  in  the  southeni  anthracite  region 
of  Schuylkill  County. 

Shenandoah  became  a  borough  on 
January  16,  1866.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  the  chief  industry  was  the  min- 
ing of  anthracite  coal.  However,  in  re- 
cent years  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made  to  draw  a  number  of  diversified  in- 
d'Jstries  into  the  area.  Because  of  the 
resoui'cefulness  and  skill  of  its  citizens. 
the  potential  for  the  growth  of  this  com- 
munity is  almost  unlimited. 

One  vital  need  of  the  community  has 
been  better  road  access  so  that  its  goods 
can  be  transported  quickly  to  the  ready 
markets  of  the  east  coast.  I  am  pleased. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  two  new  Federal  inter- 
state highways,  the  Keystone  Shortway 
and  the  Anthracite  Expressway  will  meet 
this  vital  need. 


officers.  They  achieved  their  aim  with 
hardly  any  bloodshed  and  have  since 
shown  tolerance  toward  supporters  of 
the  fallen  regime. 

Ghana  has  a  rich  pool  of  human  talent 
in  addition  to  its  large  natural  resources. 
The  new  government  of  Ghana  is 
sti-uggling  with  vigor  and  realism  to  pay 
off  its  obligations  and  to  develop  a 
healthy,  expanding  economy.  In  the 
minds  of  most  observers  Ghana  is  equal 
to  this  task.  In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture Ghana  may  well  provide  a  model 
of  democracy  and  stability  for  other  de- 
veloping cotmtrles. 


GOOD  WILL  MISSION  FROM  GHANA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ulinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois"? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
of  the  Committee  on  Foieign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  met  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally distinguished  group  of  gen- 
tlemen from  Ghana.  They  were  in  this 
country  on  a  good  will  mission  from  the 
new  goveiTiment  of  that  pivotal  west 
African  state. 

The  leader.  Dr.  Kofi  Busia.  is  a  noted 
scholar  in  the  field  of  sociology.  Head 
of  the  former  opposition  United  Party. 
Dr.  Busia  was  forced  in  1961  to  flee  his 
country  to  avoid  imprisonment  by  the 
ousted  Nkrumah  regime.  He  is  now  \ice 
chaii-man  of  a  political  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  ruling  National  Libera- 
tion Council  to  provide  advice  on  the 
political  aspects  of  various  questions  and 
to  recommend  steps  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  civilian  government. 

Dr.  Busia's  colleagues  on  the  mission 
are  likewise  members  of  the  pwUtical 
committee  and  are  also  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  Ghana.  They  are  Dr.  Alex  Kwa- 
pong,  vice  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Ghana  and  an  aident  exponent  of 
academic  freedom:  Joseph  Appiah.  well- 
kno%vn  attorney  and  Dr.  Busia's  second 
in  command  in  the  days  of  the  United 
Party,  'William  Ofori-Atta,  chairman  of 
the  important  Cocoa  Marketing  Board, 
who  twice  suffered  imprisonment  by 
Nkrumah  for  his  political  beliefs:  and 
B.  D.  G.  Folson,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Political  Science  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghana,  and  a  highly  percep- 
tive political  analyst. 

On  February  24  of  this  year,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kwame  Nkrumah  was  de- 
posed by  a  coup  detat  executed  by  a 
combination  of  senior  military  and  police 


THE    2TTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
BEGINNING  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
is  the  27th  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  World  'War  11.  It  was  during  the 
moiTiing  hours  of  September  1,  1939.  that 
one  of  the  most  brutual  assaults  on  a 
jx-ace-loving  nation  was  committed  in 
Euroi>e  when  the  German  Nazi  'Wehr- 
macht  stormed  into  Poland,  and  Poland 
resisted  this  invasion  against  great  odds. 
This  war  led  to  one  of  the  most  horrible 
tra.Eiedies  visited  upon  mankind.  'We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  great  loss  of  life  and 
the  great  price  paid  through  tills  war. 
but  I  should  like  on  this  27th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  'World  'War  II  to  re- 
mind our  own  Nation  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam  today  is  trying  to  avoid 
the  very  thing  that  happened  in  this 
world  in  the  morning  hours  of  September 
1.  1939.  Had  we  been  able  then  to  stop 
tlie  aggressors  as  we  are  now  in  Vietnam, 
had  we  taken  the  preventive  action  then 
as  we  are  taking  it  now.  this  anniversai-y 
would  not  be  being  observed  here  and 
World  War  II  could  have  been  avoided. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
American  people  and  all  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world  will  under- 
stand wiiat  the  situation  is  in  Vietnam. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE   FAILS 

TO  ASSIST  MISSING  MEN'S  WIVES 

AND  FAMILIES 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  QuillenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  a  bylined  Associated  Press  story, 
which  appeared  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers in  my  district  and  in  thousands 
of  papers  throughout  the  countrj'.  the 
deplorable  circumstances  of  the  wives 
and  families,  whose  husbands  and  fathers 
are  prisoners  of  war,  were  revealed. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  treat- 
ment given  to  these  dependents  of  our 
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servicemen,  especially  when  it  would 
seenx  that  Just  the  opposite  would  be 
true — that  we  would  make  special  effort 
to  assist  them  during  such  a  difScult  and 
anxious  period. 

These  wives  and  other  dependents  are 
shouldering  burdens  that  can  only  be 
termed  the  most  heart-rendering  sacri- 
fices in  the  war  to  preserve  freedom. 

As  we  give  every  assistance  to  the 
servicemen  who  have  returned  from 
Vietnam  and  other  wars,  to  our  elderly, 
and  to  our  poor,  how  can  we  ignore  the 
wives  and  families  of  our  missing  men, 
of  whom  we  ask  so  much. 

I  deeply  sympathize  with  their  over- 
whelming sadness,  and  I  find  It  impossi- 
ble to  fully  express  the  great  pride  that 
I  feel  for  the  courage  with  which  they 
accept  and  carry  their  grave  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  believe  that  it  is  obvious  that  this 
situation  is  due  to  another  instance  of 
the  slow,  careless  operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  call  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  remedy  the  troubles  of  the  de- 
pendents of  our  servicemen  who  are 
missing  in  action.  We  must  do  every- 
thing that  we  possibly  can  to  lighten 
their  burdens. 

In  closing,  I  am  inserting  the  article, 
as  it  appeared  In  the  Bristol,  Tenn., 
Herald-Courier: 

UissiNG  Men's  Wivxs  Tied  Up  in  Red  Tape 
(By  John   T.   Wfceeler) 

(Editok's  Note. — The  wives  of  some  VS. 
fighting  men  missing  or  captured  In  Viet 
Nam  miwt  tangle  with  red  tape  and  what 
seema  to  them  bureaucratic  Indifference. 
Here's  a  report  on  what  can  happen  when  a 
service  wife  suddenly  finds  herself  In  a  legal 
Umbo.) 

Nrw  York. — Wives  of  U.S.  fighting  men 
oaiiBliig  or  captured  in  Viet  Nam  say  they 
sometimes  must  shoulder  bewildering  bur- 
dens because  their  husbands  have  become 
legal  "nonpersons." 

Some  of  them  contend  they  have  been 
forced  to  tackle  walls  of  red  tape  and  bu- 
reaucratic indUTerence  in  carrying  the  load. 

When  a  man  Is  declared  missing  or  cap- 
tured, bis  status  falls  Into  a  gray  legal  area, 
somewhere  between  alive  and  dead.  He  can 
not  act  for  himself,  and  his  wife  or  depend- 
ents can't  act  for  him,  except  in  special  cir- 
cumstances. 

Major  complaints  reported  by  next  of  kin 
Include: 

Problems  In  making  ends  meet  because 
money  the  serviceman  had  been  sending 
home  stops  and  the  pay  he  was  getting  is 
frozen.  It  can  take  weelcs  or  months  to  un- 
freeze part  of  It. 

A  federal  income  tax  bureau  refused  to 
process  a  Joint  return  unless  the  wife  some- 
how got  the  signature  of  her  husband,  who 
had  been  shot  down  over  North  Viet  Nam. 

THi:   IKONT 

The  woman  was  forced  to  sell  the  family 
car  because  she  couldn't  get  new  license 
plates  without  her  husband's  signature. 

Wives  and  children  who  are  entitled  to 
free  medical  treatment  can't  get  it  some- 
times in  emergencies  because  they  are  not 
allowed  to  live  on  military  bases. 

Attorney  fees  to  solve  legal  problems  di- 
rectly related  to  a  missing  man's  or  POW's 
status  must  be  borne  by  the  families. 

— Only  bare-boned,  sometimes  confusing 
reports  are  issued  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  fate  of  lost  Jien.  Many 
doubt*  are  cleared  up  only  after  families 
ask  congressmen  for  help. 
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A  Pentagon  spokeiman  said  such  problems 
are  "normal  things  tliat  murt  be  put  up  with 
when  a  man  is  mlsslrig  or  captured.  Anyone 
with  someone  mlssl«g  in  action  or  captured 
will  hit  snags." 

DOES    ITS    BEST 

He  said  the  Pentiigon  does  lis  best  to  give 
families  the  full  detblls  of  casualties.  Com- 
plaints, he  said,  must  be  the  exception. 

Each  service  maiatains  a  casualty  assist- 
ance office  to  help  dependents  in  whatever 
way  possible  after  tfceir  men  become  casual- 
ties, the  spokesman  said. 

He  added  later,  "But  don't  write  anything 
that  will  bring  a  flood  of  letters  or  calls.  It's 
not  so  much  that  tlley  (the  ofllces)  couldn't 
handle  it,  but  there  Is  no  requirement  for  It. 
It  would  create  unnecessary  problems." 

Instances  of  proHlems  faced  by  families 
have  cropped  up  in  rep)orls  from  a  recently 
formed  civilian  group  seeking  to  protect 
POWs'  legal  rightSk  and  In  Interviews  of 
some  wives  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Names  of  the  misjing  men  and  their  fami- 
lies are  omitted  to  prevent  the  Communists 
from  confronting  captured  men  with  reports 
of  difBcultles  encoittitered  by  their  depend- 
ents. The  Defense  Department  declines  to 
make  public  Informiition  about  the  men  for 
the  same  reason. 

"GO    On    REIIEI" 

One  woman  who  tried  to  get  quick  cash 
from  the  Air  Force  alter  her  husband  was 
shot  down  reported,  "One  oflBcer  at  the  base 
told  me  to  go  on  rilief  because  he  couldn't 
give  me  the  money. 

"It  was  only  a  couple  of  week.s  before 
Christmas  and  I  salU.  "You've  got  to  be  kid- 
ding me.'    But  he  Wasn't." 

She  had  been  getting  a  regvilar  postal 
money  order  from  fcer  husband  in  addition 
to  a  monthly  allotnlent  of  $200.  a  deduction 
from  his  pay  arranged  by  the  .serviceman. 

Told  she  could  not  draw  agaln>!t  her  hus- 
band's pay,  which  was  accumulating  In  a 
sjiecial  account,  the  woman  threatened  to 
go  to  the  newspcipets  She  also  wrote  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Sha  says  she  got  the  money 
and  a  letter  of  apology  from  the  ."iir  Force. 

The  troubles  of  some  service  wives  came 
to  light  during  tha  past  two  months  after 
Patrick  McGahn.  m  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  law- 
yer, formed  the  Society  for  the  Defense  of 
American  Prisoners. 

McGahn's  original  interest  was  in  trying  to 
get  .American  lawjers  into  North  Vletn-ita  to 
defend  American  flitrs,  then  threatened  with 
trials  as  war  criminals. 

He  says  that  more  than  100  wives  and 
parents  of  missing  men  called  or  wrote  him, 
many  complaining  of  their  treatment  by  the 
government.  Some  enclosed  copies  of  their 
correspondence  wltk  the  military  and  con- 
gressmen. 

With  some  400  Americans  mi-ssing  in  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  McCahn  suggests  the  serv- 
ices could  pool  resources  to  provide  highly 
trained  personnel  ttiat  could  regularly  visit 
dependents,  explain  their  rights,  help  with 
flUing  out  forms.  oBfer  legal  advice  and  aid 
them  in  dealing  with  government  agencies. 

If  a  Gl  is  killed,  then  such  things  as  real 
estate  and  olhe-  property  pass  to  dependents 
together  with  special  payments  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  money  from  Insurance  policies. 

To  ease  the  threat  of  red  tape,  the  services 
encourage  Viet  Nara-bound  men  to  give  their 
wives  general  powers  of  attorney — permitting 
them  to  act  for  the  husband  legally  no  mat- 
ter what  comes  up.  But  some  w^ives  report 
this  doesn't  always  solve  the  problem. 


UNDERSTANMNG  NATIONALISM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mf.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  th»t  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  Speaker,  national- 
ism exists  in  varying  types  and  levels 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  highly 
elastic  term  but  one  becoming  increas- 
ingly common  in  explaining  the  prob- 
lems we  face  today  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. For  these  reasons  it  is  important 
not  only  that  we  recognize  its  impor- 
tance but  that  we  understand  it  in  the 
proper  perspective  as  we  reconsider  our 
policies. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ambivalence 
about  nationalism  in  American  attitudes 
Particularly  in  relation  to  the  vehemence 
of  De  Gaulle's  nationalism,  Its  infec- 
tiousness in  Europe,  and  the  NATO 
crisis,  we  seem  to  have  been  puzzled,  i' 
not  hurt,  by  what  seems  to  be  a  defection 
on  the  part  of  our  allies.  This  is  not  the 
timie  for  reaction,  however,  but  a  time 
for  taking  initiatives.  It  Is  a  time  ior 
understanding  the  reasons. 

An  article  in  the  September  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine,  by  Max  Ways,  en- 
titled "Europe's  New  Nationalism"  is  an 
extraordinarily  perceptive,  sensitive,  and 
sensible  analysis  of  the  situation.  Such 
thinking  is  necessary.  I  feel,  in  our  efforts 
to  reaffirm  the  close  ties  of  the  AtlanUc 
Alliance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

OppoRTtJNrrrEs  as  Well  as  Trouble  fop.  l"  -; 
Policy  Are  Created  bt  Europe's  N-v. 
Nationalism 

(By  Max  Ways) 

Whatever  Charles  de  Gaulle  is  Tesi\:- .<■; 
seeking  cannot  be  the  gratitude  of  the  V  s 
Yet  the  American  public  in  the  long  run 
may  have  good  reasons  to  thank  him  for  :iis 
recent  disruptions.  This  year  he  put  Eiirop-? 
back  Into  U.S.  headlines — where  it  beloii-is 
Though  the  war,  as  — e  are  in  no  danger  o' 
forgetting,  is  in  Vietnam,  though  the  Com- 
munist opportunity,  diminished  but  su:i 
great,  lies  m.ilnly  in  the  underdeveloped 
continents,  Europe  remains  an  area  of  cri'i- 
cal  Importance.  If  Europe  falters  or  if  its 
relations  with  the  U.S.  become  seriously 
dise.osed,  then  deterioration  ever>'where  may 
overtake  the  eflTort  to  build  a  peaceful  and 
progressive  International  order. 

No  deep-seated,  inexorable  rot  affects  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance.  It  remains  the 
strongest,  closest,  most  successful  peacetime 
association  ever  formed  among  free  na'.ious 
In  a  fast-moving  world,  however,  success  h.is 
special  perils.  Without  a  de  Gaulle  in  renter 
stage,  there  was  danger  that  public  opirsion 
would  assume  U.S. -European  relations  to 
h.vve  been  'setlled."  The  Europe  to  which 
the  U.S.  public  eye  now  returns  is  diHerent 
from  tlie  Europe  of  the  years  when  the  alli- 
ance was  formed,  and  this  new  Europe  is 
traveling  a  road  different  from  the  roads 
Imagined  by  old  US  fears  and  old  U.S  hopes 
The  health  of  the  alliance  requires  a  sharper 
U.S.  understanding  of  the  actual  Europe  of 
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De  Gaxille's  abrupt  decision  to  withdr.iw 
Freach  forces  from  NATO's  integrated  com- 
mand and  t«  eject  allied  troops  from 
Fra:.ce — unwise  and  wrongheaded  as  It  1?  in 
the  NATO  military  context— was  made  in 
the  name  of  France's  sacred  national  sover- 
eignty. The  bizarre  tactics  he  employs  are 
product*  of  his  co  aplex  personality  and 
glamorous  biography;  but  his  dramatic  ac- 
tion calls  attention  to  the  Impersonal  fact 
that  nationalism,  in  a  new  sense.  Is  an  im- 
portant and  rising  element  in  the  Europe— 
east  and  west — of  1966.  Probably  a  majority 
of  de  Gaulle's  countrymen  and  a  great  many 
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other  European*,  while  deploring  de  Gaulle's 
rudeness  to  his  allies,  agree  in  a  general  way 
viitti  his  resistance  to  the  kind  and  degree 
of  integration  promoted  by  the  U.S.  In  the 
teeth  of  that  rising  resistance,  should  the 
U  s.  persist  In  certain  Integrationlst  policies 
for  Western  Europe?  Must  NATO's  miliUry 
conimand,  for  Instance,  be  so  tightly  kmt? 
Or  would  a  structure  more  accommodating  to 
national  sovereignty  serve  NATO's  essential 
functions:  guarding  Western  Europe  against 
any  resurgence  of  Soviet  aggression  and  ex- 
pressing the  cohesion  that  undoubtedly 
exists  in  the  North  Atlantic  community.  In 
sl.ort.  can  ties  between  the  allies  be  relaxed 
without  leading  to  disintegration  of  the 
aiuance? 

.\mbivalence  about  nationalism  is  conspic- 
uous in  American  attitudes.     Wl.en  nation- 
alism raises  it  voice  in  Western  Europe,  par- 
ticul.arly    in    de    Gaulle's    antique    rhetoric. 
Americans  tend   to  hear   it  as  the   atavistic 
Call  of  Europe's  disordered  past.    At  the  same 
time,  Americans  quite  accurately  recognize 
the  growing  nationalism  of  Eastern  European 
countries  as  a  progressive   movement   that 
gnes  their  peoples  a  significant  measure  of 
national  freedom  from  Communist    'integra- 
tion "     Obviously,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  not  similar  instru- 
ments.   The  inhibitions  that  treaties  of  co- 
operation impose  on  freely  contracting  gov- 
ernments of  free  peoples  are  politically  and 
morally  different  from  the  denials  of  national 
freedom  impKJsed  on  Eastern  Europe  by  the 
Red   Army   and    maintained    by    Communist 
police  states.     Tet  U.S.  policy  appears  awk- 
».irdly  inconsistent  when  it  deplores  nation- 
alism in  Western  Europe  while  applauding 
it  in  Eastern  Europe.    Henry  Kissinger,  writ- 
ing recently  in  The  Reporter,  points  out  that 
V  S    policy   has   welcomed   as   "natural"   the 
emergence  of  nation -states  in  former  colonial 
.ireas  of  Asia  and  Africa,  while     in  Western 
Europe,   where   the   concept  of   nationalism 
had  originated.  American  policy  has  decried 
the  nation-state  as  outdated  and  backward." 
Communists.    Gaullists,    and    other    U.S - 
b.iiters  cymcally  attribute  this  inconsistency 
to  a  selfish  Am.erlcan  desire  to  keep  Western 
Europe    weak.      Americans    can    let    twenty 
years  of  successful  U.S.  contribution  to  tlie 
relnvlgoratlon    of    Western    Europe    answer 
that  charge.    But  the  U.S.  does  need  to  look 
anew  at  how  its  postwar  policy  objectives 
far  Europe  came  to  be  so  firmly  pinned  to  a 
particular    kind    of     European     Integration. 
which  now  seeaiB  in  conflict  with  European 
nationalism.    These  objectives,  valid  enough 
immediately  after  the  war.  now  need  to  be 
re-examined  In  the  light  of  what  has  actu- 
ally happened  In  Europe  since  then. 

THE    CHOICE    EtmOPi;    REFUSED    TO    MAKE 

The  U.S.  in  the  late  Forties  was  acutely 
conscious  that  European  nationalism  had 
been  responsible  for  two  world  wars.  In  the 
second  calamity,  nationalism  not  only  had 
Impelled  the  aggressor  but  had  weakened  the 
victims  by  precluding  their  cooperation  in 
defense.  Moreover,  national  barriers  in  pre- 
1939  Europe  had  caused  it  to  lose  economic 
and  .social  momentum;  stagnation.  In  turn, 
li.ad  bred  Marxist  and  Fascist  ideologies.  Not 
surprisingly,  most  Americans  regarded  a  post- 
war resurgence  of  strong  European  national - 
Ism  as  undesirable.  ITiey  also  regarded  It  as 
unlikely — except,  perhaps  in  Germany  where 
it  could  be  suppressed  by  the  victors 

The  vision  of  an  integrated  Europe  that 
took  shape  after  the  war  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  belief  that  the  nation-state 
h.ad  been  permanently  disabled  from  becom- 
ing again  the  main  framework  of  Europe's 
political  life.  Instead,  the  European  peoples 
would  federate  under  some  supranational 
governmental  organs.  Ideas  at>out  the  kind 
and  degree  of  integration  differed  but.  sig- 
nificantly the  phrase  "the  United  States  of 
Europe  "  was  often  used — and  Is  still  used — 
in  referring  to  this  "grand  design."  It  was 
assumed    that    in    Europe    nationalism    and 
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integration  were  a  pair  of  opposltes  that 
would  vary  inversely;  as  the  one  waned  the 
other  would  wax. 

Things  have  not  worked  out  that  way. 
Europe's  nationalism  revived  strongly  enough 
to  reject  a  series  of  U.S. -sponsored  schemes 
for  military  Integration  from  E.D.C.  (the 
European  Etefense  Community)  to  MLF  ^the 
Multilateral  Force).  Moves  toward  ex- 
plicitly supranational  political  organs  such 
as  a  European  parliament  have  ground  to  a 
halt.  Western  Europe's  governments  have 
displayed  considerable  competence  in  deal- 
ing with  an  enlarged  range  of  affairs  now 
considered  national  in  scope.  Whether  or  not 
thpy  deserve  it.  these  governments  get  a 
large  measure  of  credit  from  their  citizens 
for  Europe's  rapid  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. Perhaps  more  significant,  national  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  giving  a  measure 
of  cohesion  to  countries  in  the  throes  of 
bewildering  social  change.  Revived  confi- 
dence ill  the  nation"  has  been  a  factor  in 
the  precipitous  decline  of  an  extranational 
ideology,  Communism,  in  Western  Europe. 

In  these  circumstances  one  might  expect 
to  find  the  cause  of  integration  completely 
stuliified.  But  such  is  far  from  the  case. 
In  some  respect,  the  leveling  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's national  economic  barriers  has  moved 
further  and  faster  than  the  fondest  hopes  of 
the  late  Forties  thought  possible.  The  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  (the  Common 
Market)  operates  by  legal  arrangements  that 
seriously  limit  the  scope  of  national  sover- 
eignty in  tlae  six  meml^er  nations.  The 
Common  Market  has  strong  popular  support; 
de  Gaulle's  seven-month  'strike  '  against  it 
almost  cost  him  the  1965  elections.  Few  in 
Europe  today  believe  that  the  integrationlst 
trend  represented  by  E.E.C.  and  E.F.TA.,  the 
looser  European  Free  Trade  Association,  will 
be  reversed.  In  purely  political  affairs,  too 
rivalry  between  Western  European  nations 
has  abated.  Noljody  fears  another  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  or  between  any 
two  Western  European  countries.  Tliough 
NATO  is  now  in  crisis,  it  has  achieved  a  de- 
gree of  peacetime  political  and  military  co- 
operation unknown  in  Europe'j^  past. 

In  short.  Western  Europe  refused  to  choose 
between  nationalism  and  integration.  It 
chose  both. 

TWO   KINDS   OF   .N.^TIONALISM 

TiAs  could  not  have  happened  if  today's 
nationalism  in  Europe  was  a  recvirrence  of 
the  divisive,  absolutist  brand  of  prewar  na- 
tionalism. In  fact,  the  "new"  nationalism 
has  many  different  qualities  from  the  "old." 
They  have  In  common  the  tendency  to  look 
upon  the  nation-state  as  the  main  theatre 
of  political  action,  and  to  identify  it  with  the 
character  and  destiny  of  "the  people."  But 
the  two  kinds  of  nationalism  are  separated 
by  the  enormous  gulf  that  divides  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  psychological  conditions 
of  p>ostwar  Europe  from  those  of  prewar 
Europe. 

The  "old"  nationalism  was  not,  in  fact, 
very  old  as  the  major  form  of  European  poli- 
tics. The  nineteenth  century  was  a  transi- 
tion between  the  Europe  of  the  dynasts  and 
the  national  Europe  of  the  sovereign  peoples, 
who  took  into  their  own  hands  some  of  the 
absolutist  tendencies  of  the  final,  post-feudal 
phase  of  the  monarchies. 

Socially,  nineteenth-century  Europe's  two 
most  important  classes  were  the  liberated 
peasantry  and  the  less  numerous  but  potent 
bourgeoisie.  They  imparted  to  the  "old" 
nationalism  certain  of  their  own  class  atti- 
tudes. The  peasant  contributed  to  European 
national  politics  an  accent  on  territory  that 
was  almost  fatal  because  it  defined  national 
security,  national  progress,  and  national  in- 
terest in  terms  of  land — on  a  continent 
where  all  the  land  was  occvipied.  Since 
agricultural  technology  was  not  advancing 
very  rapidly,  a  farmer's  sole  hope  of  eco- 
nomic advantage  lay  In  acquiring  more 
fields.    Because  his  government  reflected  this 


land  hunger,  frontiers  between  nations  were 
hotly  disputed.  As  late  as  World  War  H, 
Hitler's  demand  for  German  Lebensraum  in 
the  East  found  a  ready  response  from  Ger- 
mans who  felt  their  national  energies  hope- 
lessly cramped  by  their  boundaries.  The 
European  bourgeois  had  parallel  political 
tendencies.  He  wanted  from  politics  a  m.in- 
imum  of  government  regulation  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  government  help  in  obt&imng  and 
holding  captive  markets.  His  influence  led 
to  economic  warfare  inside  Europe  and  im- 
perialism abroad.  Tlie  European  bourgeois 
shared  with  the  peasant,  who  was  after  all 
his  grandfather,  and  absolutist  sense  of 
property  ('What's  mine  is  mine"),  which, 
when  projected  into  foreign  policy,  became 
the  "old"  nationalist  assertion  of  unlimited 
sovereignty. 

Today  the  Europe  of  the  peasants  Is  as 
dead  as  the  Europe  of  the  dynasts — with 
which  it  briefly  Joined  hands.  Peasants  are 
less  numerous  every  year,  and  even  the  dull- 
est peasant  begins  to  understand  that  more 
fertilizer,  more  machinery,  wider  markets — 
and  perhaps  some  price  support  from  his 
national  government — are  a  better  path  to 
progress  than  more  land.  Modem  technol- 
ogy was  born  in  Europe,  but  It  Is  only  In  the 
last  twenty  years  that  the  implications  of 
technology  have  really  changed  Etiropes 
social  structure  and  its  political  attitudes. 
A  wise  obser%-er  in  Western  Europe  called  at- 
tention to  the  change  in  these  words:  "Don't 
forget  that  not  even  Romania  is  run  by  the 
old  peasant  mentality.  It  Is  run  by  jjeople 
who  understand  that  progress  depends  on 
technology  and  management" 

FROM    HORIZONTAL    TO    VERTICAL    GROWTH 

In  political  terms  the  deepest  lesson  of  Jie 
postwar  West  German  economic  "miracle" 
was  the  demonstration  that  a  truncated 
country,  mxich  more  densely  populated  than 
Hitler  s  Germany,  could  attain  In  a  few  years 
a  standard  of  living  which  prewar  Germai.y 
haa  iieen  certain  could  be  achieved  only  by 
more  land  and  more  captive  markets.  Pre- 
war Italy,  too,  had  been  open  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  territorial  expansion  and  imperialist 
aggression  because  it  was  sure  it  needed 
more  physical  resources  to  sustain  its  gro>»  - 
ing  population  Yet  Italy's  postwar  living 
standard  has  risen  rapidly  while  its  popula- 
tion has  increased.  It  discovered  that  land 
and  physical  resources  were  not  limiting 
factors  on  growth. 

The  contrast  between  prewar  and  postwhr 
nationallsni  is  personified  in  the  differences 
between  two  strong  leaders,  MussoUnl  and 
de  Gaulle.  Whereas  II  Duce  drove  for 
African  colonies,  de  Gaulle's  great  achieve- 
ment has  been  to  sustain  French  national 
morale  during  and  after  the  liquidation  of 
Its  overseas  possessions.  Mussolini  per- 
suaded the  Italian  people  to  make  great 
material  sacrifices  to  enlarge  their  military 
establishment.  De  Gaulle  in  four  years  h?<s 
reduced  the  number  of  Frenchmen  under 
arnts  from  1.200.000  to  557,000;  today,  French 
military  expenditures,  including  the  nucle.ir 
force  de  frappe.  probably  account  for  a 
smaller  propKJrtion  of  the  gross  national 
product  than  at  any  time  in  France's  modern 
history.  In  economic  affairs,  Mussolini  pur- 
sued Inside  Italy  the  antimarket  practices  of 
the  "old"  nationalism  while  practicing  eco- 
nomic warfare,  in  so  far  as  he  was  able,  in 
foreign  policy.  De  Gaulle's  internal  and  ex- 
ternal economic  policies  have  been 
libertarian  to  a  degree  that  surprises  those 
who  think  he  Is  a  throwback  to  the  "old" 
nationalism. 

De  Gaulle  defines  for  his  country  no  ter- 
ritorial or  other  national  "mterests"  in  the 
old  sense.  He  yearns  for  Frsmce  to  play  a 
great  role  in  Europe — and  beyond  Eurcpe. 
But  his  dream  is  of  the  greatness  of  persua- 
sion and  political  leverage,  not  of  physical 
possession  and  raw  power.  Is  it  an  accident 
that  Mussolini  was  a  child  of  the  peasantry 
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and  de  OauUe,  a  professor's  son,  was  born  to 
the  aristocracy  of  knowledge? 

The  axis  of  national  growth  as  perceived  by 
European  people  and  their  leaders  has  swung 
from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical.  The  na- 
tton-state  no  longer  dreams  of  elbowing  Its 
way  outward  Into  the  lands  of  other  na- 
tions because  It  knows  It  can  move  upward 
Into  the  limitless  space  of  technological  prog- 
ress. Only  the  British — oddly — remain  ob- 
sessed by  the  relation  of  popiilatlon  to  ter- 
ritory. In  their  case  that  crowded  feeling 
finds  no  aggressive  outlet  but  turns 
masochistically  Inward  to  serve  as  a  thin  but 
cherished  excuse  for  the  slowest  economic 
growth  rate  of  any  major  country  In  postwar 
Western  Europe. 

FROM    FATHERLANDS    TO    MOTHER    TONGUES 

The  Europe  of  1966  is  the  Europe  of  the 
salaried  man,  a  member  of  "the  middle  In- 
come group,"  which  Is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  the  old  middle  class  or  bourgeoisie.  The 
salaried  man's  livelihood  depends  neither  on 
his  own  muscle  nor  on  his  Indlviduilly 
owned  property,  but  on  the  brainwork  he 
contributes  to  private  or  public  organl!a- 
tlons.  Europeans  not  In  the  salaried  group 
aspire  to  it — for  themselves  or  for  their  chil- 
dren.   The  key  to  entry  is  education. 

Most  of  the  organizations  In  which  the 
salaried  man  works  compete  with  one  an- 
other, but  this  competition  occurs  within 
the  great  web  of  Interdependence  and  co- 
operation that  makes  up  today's  economy. 
Maintaining  this  web  in  a  changing  socl>;ty 
requires  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
skills  of  communication.  In  all  the  advanced 
countries  a  decreasing  proportion  of  workers 
will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  basic 
material  necessities  of  life  and  an  increas  ng 
proportion  will  be  involved  in  verbal  and 
cultural  activities  such  as  education  and  i.he 
rest  of  "the  knowledge  industry."  This  eco- 
nomic shift  from  things  to  words,  from  basic 
material  necessities  to  discretionary  goods 
and  services,  encourages  differentiation  be- 
tween the  way  of  life  of  different  cultures. 
A  ton  of  pig  iron  is  a  ton  of  pig  Iron  anywhere 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  production  can  be 
judged  by  standards  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  national  "taste."  A  school  system  or 
an  entertainment  Industry,  however,  Is  sus- 
ceptible to  a  wide  range  of  choice;  different 
cultures  value  such  services  differently. 
Europe's  cultures,  strongly  marked  by  dif- 
ferences of  language  and  history,  are  na- 
tional. 

This  Is  Why  the  new  Europe  is  not  a 
homogenizing  Europe.  Though  Its  peoples, 
especially  the  young,  have  developed  a  new 
love  of  travel  across  national  boundaries, 
though  it  has  strengthened  Its  networks  of 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  rDmmunlca- 
tlon,  the  politics  of  the  new  Europe  reflects 
economic  and  social  changes  that  strengthen 
national  Identity. 

Tet  the  Europe  of  the  salaried  man  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  nationalism  that  permits  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation  or  "integration" 
among  the  nations.  The  salaried  man.  part 
of  a  team,  expects  his  nation  to  be  part  of 
a  team  of  nations.  Just  as  he  has  enlarged 
many  of  his  own  freedoms  by  abandoning  the 
"autonomy"  of  the  peasant  and  the  bour- 
geois, so  advanced  nations  today  expect  to 
gain  through  international  cooperation  a 
greater  freedom  to  work  out  their  national 
destinies.  A  German  politician  expressed 
the  point  this  way;  "Given  the  present  social 
and  occupational  makeup  of  Europe's  peo- 
ples, It  makes  no  sense  for  any  nation  to 
pursue  Its  national  Interests  except  within 
the  framework  of  alliances  and  larger  group- 
ings." The  new  nationalism  of  Europe  has 
little  to  do  with  "blood  and  soil";  the  old 
nationalism  of  the  fatherlands  is  being  re- 
placed by  a  gentler — though  not  a  psycho- 
logically weaker — nationalism  of  the  mother 
tongues. 


THE    tr.S.    ♦'AS    THEHE    FIRST 

Twentieth -centujy  Americans  ought  to  be 
able  to  understand!  the  "new"  nationalism; 
they  invented  It.  The  nationalist  character 
of  the  U.S.  has  increased  since  the  1930's. 
Regional  conflict  plays  a  smaller  and  smaller 
part  in  our  politics.  Class  interests  are  sub- 
merged. Religious  differences  have  lost  po- 
litical importance.  Except  for  the  lag  in  the 
case  of  the  Negro^  the  politics  of  ethnic 
groups  now  plays  •  very  small  role.  Ideol- 
ogies of  one  brand  or  another  are  declining 
in  favor  of  a  politics  that  competes  In  find- 
ing pragmatic  solutions  to  national  prob- 
lems, most  of  whicfc  arise  from  the  unprece- 
dented rate  of  economic  and  social  change. 

Yet  during  the  game  period  the  U.S.  has 
also  become  far  more  "integrationlst"  in  its 
attitudes  toward  Other  countries.  It  sub- 
scribes to  scores  o|  pact.s  and  international 
organizations  that  impose  heavy  costs  while 
limiting  its  fret-dotn  of  international — and 
even  Internal — action.  As  the  first  country 
of  the  salaried  mam,  the  first  country  of  mass 
higher  education,  the  first  country  to  sense 
the  unlimited  possibilities  of  organized 
technology,  the  VB.  has  no  territorial  am- 
bitions and  regardt  captive  markets  as  un- 
desirable and.  in  the  Ion?  run,  impossible. 
The  postwar  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.  has 
not  pursued  •■natiojial  interests"  in  the  nar- 
row nlneteenth-cetitury  sense;  aware  that 
the  well-being  of  its  own  nationalism  de- 
pends more  and  more  on  the  well-being  of 
other  nations,  the  "US.  has  concentrated  on 
building  cooperative  organizations  among 
the  free  nations. 

Europe,  in  opting  for  both  nationalism 
and  Integration.  Is  not  consciously  imitating 
the  U.S.  and  the  U£.  is  not  ■leading"  Europe 
along  this  path,  etcept  in  the  simple  sense 
that  the  U.S.  experience  of  radical  change 
began  sooner  than  Europe's.  Nevertheless, 
trends  in  the  Internal  politics  of  European 
nations  begin  to  show  characteristics  similar 
to  those  of  iiueraal  U.S.  politics.  Within 
nearly  all  European  countries  regional  differ- 
ences are  diminishing.  Even  more  striking 
is  the  decline  of  class  struggle,  ideological 
conflict,  and  religlcus  rivalry.  For  example, 
the  Socialist  party  in  West  Germany  a  few 
years  ago  formally  renounced  Marxism  as  its 
official  philosophy.  Since  then,  the  party 
seems  to  be  attracting  more  white-collar 
people  who  do  not  think  of  themselves  as 
working  class  and  who  do  not  like  class- 
structured  politics.  In  this  summer's  elec- 
tion in  North  RUlne-Westphalla.  Socialist 
candidates  are  said  to  have  drawn  the  votes 
of  large  numbers  of  Catholics  on  the  basis 
of  purely  practical,  non-ideological  Issues. 
Meanwhile,  as  Marxism  declines,  the  •Chris- 
tian" parties  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France 
are  shedding  thair  original  character  as 
shields  against  Mhrxlsm  Europeans,  who 
have  been  bewildered  for  decades  by  the  low 
ideological  content;  of  US  parties,  are  them- 
selves moving  toward  similar  broad  political 
grovipings,  which  attempt  "consensus  poli- 
tics '  to  deal  with  national  pro'olems  created 
by  economic  and  social  change. 

LEVERS   OP  NATIONAL  CHOICE 

The  new  opporttinlties  for  Individual  and 
social  progress  that  now  open  before  the 
advanced  nations  gives  them  a  sense,  both 
exhilarating  and  bewildering,  that  they  must 
make  choices.  In  all  of  the  Western  nations 
most  choices  are  l»elng  made  by  individuals 
and  nongovernmeBtal  organizations  operat- 
ing through  markets.  But  national  govern- 
ments everywhere  are  expected  to  have  im- 
portant roles  In  these  conscious  choices  of 
what  kind  of  society  a  nation  wants  to  be. 
In  the  U.S..  President  Johnson  has  responded 
to  this  sense  of  enlarging  opportunity  by 
urging  the  nation  to  aspire  toward  "the  Great 
Society."  West  Germany's  Premier  Ludwlg 
Erhard  has  suggested  that  Germans  give 
thought  to  what.  Bs  a  people,  they  want  to 
be;     he     calls   thli     "the     shaped     society." 


France  has  Le  Plan,  which  may  make  little 
direct  contribution  to  the  economic  growth 
of  Prance,  but  which  sustains  national 
morale  by  giving  the  French  people  the 
sense  that  they  have,  through  their  national 
government,  some  collective  Influence  over 
the  direction  of  economic  change.  The.se 
levers  of  choice,  along  with  the  established 
welfarist  Institutions  of  the  contemporary 
nation-state,  are  all  aspects  of  the  "new 
natlonali.sm. 

The  growing  sense  of  national  choice  mili- 
tates against  the  poesiblity  that  the  scope 
and  prestige  of  national  governments,  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere,  will  wither  away.  Br. 
while  it  precludes  the  transference  of  power 
to  political  organs  above  the  nations,  it  dees 
not  prevent  the  development  of  strong  ties 
of  cooperative  action  among  the  nation.'; 
The  latter  is  precisely  what  has  been  devel- 
oping in  the  Atlantic  community.  The  U.S , 
if  it  understands  the  new  nationalism,  wi!! 
cease  to  suspect  Europe  of  trying  to  turn 
back  the  clock  toward  the  old  anarchy  of 
unlimited  sovereignty.  Europe,  In  turn,  may 
eventually  stop  suspecting  the  U.S.  of  the 
kind  of  nationalist  and  Imperialist  self-seek- 
ing that  was  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope's own  past, 

NEW   POINTS   OF  FRICTION 

If  we  exorcised  these  ghosts  from  the  past 
that  now  trouble  North  Atlantic  relations 
we  would  be  better  able  to  deal  with  certain 
serious  causes  of  friction  that  arise  from  the 
new  situation.  Because  technology  and  it,« 
management  are  now  seen  by  the  advanced 
Western  nations  as  the  keys  to  progress,  the 
huge  U.S.  lead  in  both  these  fields  gives  r.se 
not  only  to  emulation  but  to  Jealously 
among  its  European  competitor-partners 
Much  of  the  latent  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In 
Western  Europe,  which  de  Gaulle  expresses, 
arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  U.S.  presence 
looms  so  large  on  the  horizon  that  it  thwarts 
the  desire  of  European  countries  to  feel  that 
they  are  in  control  of  their  own  future. 

Certain  fundamental  facts  causing  imbal- 
ance within  the  Atlantic  alliance  cannot  be 
radically  changed.  Western  nucleau-  power, 
necessary  to  protect  Western  Europe  from 
possible  political  blackmail  by  Soviet  nu- 
clear power,  resides  preponderantly  in  the 
U  S  There  is  no  practical  possibility  that 
Western  Europe  could  "catch  up"  In  nuclear 
power  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so — which  is 
very  doubtful.  No  wholly  satisfactory  plan 
for  redistributing  political  control  of  nuclear 
power  on  an  "equal"  basis  among  the  allies 
has  ever  been  put  forward — and  none  may  be 
possible.  Meanwhile,  pretenses  of  equality, 
such  as  the  Multilateral  Force  proposal, 
which  would  have  internationalized  a  very 
small  fraction  of  total  Western  nuclear 
power,  do  more  harm  than  good.  Nor  has 
history  trended  toward  the  world  envisioned 
in  the  "dumbbell  theory,"  with  an  inte- 
grated Europe  balancing  an  Integrated  U.S 

The  existing  framework  of  NATO  coopera- 
tion, while  it  is  not  entirely  "logical"  or 
"equal."  has  not  failed — and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  disintegrate.  Most  Western  Eu- 
ropeans— politicians  and  people — prefer  it  to 
any  other  system  now  in  sight.  The  policy 
task  is  to  preserve  the  essentials  of  the  pres- 
ent NATO  system  while  taking  the  utmost 
pains  to  minimize  the  damage  to  European 
national  sensitivity  and  morale  that  arises 
from  the  ineradicable  Imbalance  of  power. 

U.S.  spokesmen  sometimes  disregard  this 
special  need  for  keeping  the  American  pre- 
ponderance as  unobtrusive  as  possible 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  respected  among 
knowledgeable  Europeans  for  his  organiza- 
tional leadership  of  the  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment, is  frequently  cited  by  the  same  Euro- 
peans as  an  irritant.  He  once  announced  a 
change  in  NATO  strategic  concepts  in  a  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  speech  not  seen  in  ad- 
vance   by   members    of   allied   governments 


This  stimmer  he  publicly  twisted  the  arm  of 
the  West  German  Government  on  behalf  of 
increased  weapons  purchase  from  the  U.S. 
to  offset  balance-oX-payments  problems 
created  by  American  troops  In  Germany. 
The  objective  was  valid,  but  the  method 
tends  to  hurt  German  national  pride  and— 
more  pointedly — to  damage  the  prestige  of 
German  politicians  in  the  eyes  of  their  own 
people.  Most  Germans  like  most  other 
Europeans,  are  realistic  enough  to  under- 
st.md  that  U.S.  power  gives  it  an  enormous 
extra  weight  In  the  alliance.  But  they  are 
nationalist  enough  to  resent  anything  that 
indicates  the  U.S.  is  "throwing  its  weight 
.ground." 

THE    "BRAIN    DRAIN"    PHOBIA 

In  economic  affairs  an  analogous  set  of  dif- 
ficulties is  created  by  the  Imbalance  within 
the  alliance.  Again,  the  basic  fact  cannot  be 
altered.  The  long  U.S.  lead  in  technology 
and  in  new  managerial  skills  is  not  narrow- 
uig.  Historically,  the  U.S.  headstart  may  be 
attributable  In  large  part  to  the  fact  that  It 
developed  a  competitive  market  on  a  con. 
linental  scale  while  the  Europeaiis  were  still 
playing  the  "old"  nationalist  and  imperialist 
game  of  narrow,  closed  markets.  Even 
though  the  Common  Market  and  other  re- 
cent developments  in  Western  Europe  put  it 
on  the  same  economic  track  as  the  U.S.,  they 
do  not  guarantee  that  the  gap  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  In  technology  and 
management  will  ever  be  closed. 

Only  in  the  last  five  years  have  European 
countries  begun  to  realize  that  higher  educa- 
tion for  millions  of  citizens  Is  now  the  main 
element  In  the  U.S.  lead.  Western  Europe 
probably  could  not  afford  as  much  higher 
education  as  the  U.S.  has;  in  any  case  West- 
ern Europe  could  not  quickly  recruit  the 
corps  of  teachers  required  for  the  task.  So 
the  technology  gap  and  the  managerial  gap 
will  continue. 

And   it   will    continue    to    rankle.      Many 
Europeans,   while    understanding   that    U.S. 
direct    investment    in    Europe    is    desirable, 
nevertheless  deplore  what  they  consider  in- 
creasing    American     "domination"     of     the 
European  business  scene.    Tliey  have  an  ob- 
se.s.slve  fear  of  a  "brain  drain"  that  is  said 
to  occur  when  a  U.S.   company   establishes 
manufacturing  plants  in  Europe  but  does  Its 
R.  and  D.  In  the  U.S..  even  tempting  scarce 
European  scientists  and  managers  to  trans- 
plant themselves  across  the  Atlantic.    Prob- 
ably the  U.S.  is  contributing  more  "brains  " 
to  Europe's  progress  than  it  is  draining  away, 
but  Europeans  do  not  believe  this — and  their 
resentment    on   this    point    rubs    especially 
hard   because    the    new    nationalism    places 
such  a  high  value  on  technological  progress. 
Americans,  knowing  themselves  to  be  inno- 
cent of  trying  to  dominate  Europe  in  the  old 
power-politics  sense,  underestimate  the  po- 
Utlcal  friction  generated  by  the  technology 
gap  and,  generally,  by  the  growing  economic 
presence  of  the  U.S.  in  Europe.     The  remedy 
does  not  lie  In  reducing  U.S.  economic  ties 
to  Etirope,  but  In  a  lower  US,  posture  on 
the  European  skyline.    U.S.  officials  and  busi- 
nessmen, out  of  respect  for  the  new  national- 
ism,  should    try    to    minimize    the    trouble 
caused  by  American  economic  preponderance. 

UGHT     (LIMITED)     IN    THE    EAST 

The  new  nationalism  can  be  seen  in  East- 
ern Europe,  too.  Viewed  from  the  West,  Its 
virtues  there  are  ob\-louB  because  it  repre- 
sents a  setback  for  the  monolithic  kind  of 
integration  ImpKised  by  the  combination  of 
Communist  ideology  and  Russian  Imperial- 
ism. Such  national  Independence  as  the 
Eastern  European  "former  Batellltes"  have 
achieved  is  limited  and,  perhaps,  ephemeral. 
Nevertheless,  thla  Independence,  which  offers 
opportunities  to  Western  policy,  could  not 
have  developed  as  far  as  It  has  unless  there 
had  been  a  relaxation  In  the  "integration" 
It  the  Western  bloc. 


Rising  national  Independence  In  the  West 
and  In  the  East  restores  the  possibility  of 
national  initiative  and  maneuver  tmderneath 
the  nuclear  umbrella.  Bilateral  trade  deals 
and  cultural  exchange  agreements  between 
nations  have  been  worked  out,  whereas  a 
formal  agreement  between  the  two  blocs, 
even  for  such  limited  objectives,  would  have 
proved  impossible.  The  iron  curtain  has  be- 
come a  grlllwork,  open  at  a  hundred  points 
Considering  Western  vigor  and  progress  and 
Eastern  Europe's  relative  stagnation,  expand- 
ing East-West  contact  must  stirely  offer  more 
IwlUical  advantage  to  the  West 

In  retrospect  we  can  see  the  slgnlfleance 
of  the  fact  that  Tito,  though  a  thorough- 
goli'.g  Communist,  broke  with  Stalin's  Krem- 
lin on  grounds  of  protecting  "Vugoslavia's 
national  dignity  and  Independence.  After 
the  Poznan  riots  In  Poland  and  the  Hungar- 
ian rebellion.  Khrushchev  pursued  a  line 
much  more  respectful  to  Eastern  European 
nationalism.  This  more  tolerant  policy  has 
not  prevented  a  stubborn  refusal  by  the 
Romanian  Communist  Government  to  sub- 
mit to  too  much  "integration."  Romania's 
exports  (mainly  oil)  were  earning  hard  cur- 
rency, which  the  central  economic  planners 
of  the  satellite  bloc  (COMECON)  tliought 
might  be  more  efficiently  used  to  help  Ro- 
mania's Communist  neighbors.  It  did  not 
seem  so  to  Romania's  rulers.  Although 
dedicated  Communists,  they  saw  this  issue 
in  national  terms;  they  decided  to  defy 
COMECON — and  Moscow.  Subsequently,  the 
Romanian  Government  extended  its  non- 
cooperation  from  economics  to  other  fields. 
It  has  embarrassed  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  by 
reducing  its  period  of  mUitary  conscription 
from  twenty-four  to  slxteeti  months;  it  has 
refused  to  participate  In  joint  Warsaw  Pact 
training  maneuvers.  Romania's  new  na- 
tionalism is.  in  fact,  distinctly  unmilitarist. 
Details  from  its  Army  c.\n  be  seen  working  on 
roads,  public  buildings,  and  even  on  expert- 
mental  farms. 

The  Romanian  Communists  employ  Ro- 
manian national  history  to  Increase  the 
people's  sense  of  an  Identity  separate  from 
their  Slav  and  Magyar  neighbors.  The  Mu- 
seum of  the  History  of  the  Romanian  Com- 
munist Party  and  of  the  Workers  and  Demo- 
cratic Movement  In  Romania,  recently 
opened  In  Bucharest,  conspicuously  includes 
am.ong  the  socialist  and  democratic  heroes 
the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan  who.  though 
xinforttinately  born  in  Spain,  rales  as  a 
founding  father  of  Romania  because  he  cre- 
ated In  that  vicinity  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacla.  Government  propaganda  stresses  the 
Western  orientation  of  Romanian  history 
and  the  Latinlty  of  the  Romanian  language. 
Peasants  are  encouraged  to  wear  traditional 
national  costumes.  A  newsp;iper  in  Bucha- 
rest recently  thought  of  an  unusual  (for 
Communists)  reason  why  Romania  and 
■yugoslavia  should  continue  to  be  friendly; 
it  recalled  that  a  former  Queen  of  Yugo- 
slavia was  a  Romanian!  At  that  point. 
Lenin — and  maybe  even  Comrade  Trajan — 
must  have  rotated  In  their  tombs. 

The  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  can  squash 
the  Romanian  national  defiance  any  time 
it  wishes — but  it  can  do  so  only  by  the  use 
of  military  force.  The  Romanian  Commu- 
nists calculate  that.  In  view  of  the  U.S.S  R  s 
conflict  with  Red  China,  in  view  of  its  re- 
cent wooing  of  the  errant  Tito,  in  view  of 
the  generally  unhappy  state  of  Communist 
Eastern  Europe,  Moscow  will  continue  to  re- 
frain from  this  step.  Romanian  brinkman- 
ship Is  played  cautiously.  It  gives  no 
slightest  sign  of  following  Albania  Into  the 
Chinese  Communist  camp.  And  from  time 
to  tune,  Romania's  leaders  express  a  ritual 
solidarity  with  the  Communist  world;  after 
the  U.S.  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  a 
levy  of  middle-aged  workers  turned  up  to 
throw  rocks  In  the  general  direction  of  the 


US.  Embassy.  Although  the  University  of 
Bucharest  Is  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  Em- 
bassy, students  were  not  among  the  rioters. 
The  government,  which  acts  as  Impresario 
for  such  demonstrations,  wotild  not  want  to 
form  bad  habits  of  political  protest  In  the 
young  or  interrupt  the  studies  of  those  so 
urgently  needed  to  carry  on  Romania's 
march   toward   national   progress. 

WILL    LIBERALIZATION    WORK? 

In  other  Eastern  European  countries  there 
is  a  restless  striving  for  policies  that  vary 
from  the  standard  Communist  package. 
Hungarian  and  Czech  Communist  leaders, 
dtsgtisted  at  low  rates  of  economic  progress, 
have  adopted  (on  paper)  programs  of  eco- 
nomic liberalization.  Not  even  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  can 
one  find  more  bitter  denunciation  of  central 
economic  planning  than  those  now  cm-rent 
among  Czech  and  Hungarian  Commuixlst 
intellectuals.  They  point  out  specific  mis- 
takes of  planners:  overconcentratlon  on 
heavy  Industry,  shoddy  products,  lack  of 
technological  advance,  worker  Inefficiency. 
Agriculture,  as  is  usual  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. Is  in  the  worst  mess.  The  average 
age  of  farm  workers  in  Hungary  is  fifty-four 
and  in  Czechoslovakia  it  Is  fifty 

The  reformers  hope  that  competition 
through  markets  will  bring  cost  cutting, 
product,  improvement,  better  worker  disci- 
pline, and  a  spirit  of  innovation.  They 
associate  their  reforms  with  the  hope  of 
Increased  trade  with  the  West.  If  their  lib- 
eralized economies  become  more  efficient 
they  could,  they  believe,  export  competi- 
tively to  Western  markets;  meanwhile,  these 
countries  seek  credits  for  capital  goods. 

The  ifs  in  this  prospect  are  very  large 
Indeed.  When  the  Czech  and  Himgarian 
economic  reformers  turn  from  criticism  of 
their  overplanned  recent  past  to  descriptions 
of  their  liberalized  future  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  nobody  has  a  clear  idea  of  how  the 
new  economic  system  will  work.  The  re- 
formers insist  that  there  will  be  no  private 
profit,  no  prUate  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production.  These  antlcapltalist  attitudes 
probably  ruti  deep  in  Eastern  Europe;  cer- 
tainly they  ure  by  no  means  confined  to 
Communists.  Eastern  Europe's  experience 
with  capitalism  land  with  democracy)  Is  not, 
on  the  whole,  a  happy  one.  If  these  peoples 
now  move  toward  market  economies  they  do 
so  under  the  pragmatic  spur  of  aspirations 
for  faster  national  progress,  not  because 
they  are  ideologically  attracted  by  the  West- 
ern system 

An  economic  system  of  markets  without 
private  capitalism  must  still  depend  on  cer.- 
tral  planning  to  close  the  link  between  con- 
sumption and  investment.  If  the  consumer 
market  beckons  a  factory  manager  in  one 
direction  and  the  planners,  who  control  re- 
sources, move  him  in  another,  the  manager 
may  be  more  helplessT  more  confused,  and 
less  innovative  than  he  was  under  complete 
central  planning.  But  should  the  economic 
reforms  in  the  Communist  world  fall  a  long 
way  short  of  producing  the  Intended  result;, 
this  would  pose  no  hard  problems  for  West- 
ern political  policy.  Whether  liberalization 
works  or  not,  the  experiment  will  almost 
certainly  stimulate  a  gradual  weakening  of 
what  a  decade  ago  w.-us  a  very  tight  Commu- 
nist control 

The  overriding  fact  about  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  "former  satellites"  is  that  Com- 
munism has  conspicuously  failed  to  fulfill 
the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  for  national 
progress.  All  over  the  world  this  fast  damp- 
ens the  effectiveness  of  the  Communist  ap- 
peal. Zblgniew  Brzezlnskl.  a  former  Colum- 
bia professor  now  serving  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment as  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Council,  has  summed  It  up:  "Europe  is  where 
the  dream  of  Communist  Internationalism 
lies  buried." 
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THE  WORLDWIDE  LXSSON 


Although  Communism  has  loet  momentum 
It  has  not  loet  the  power  to  defend  the  posi- 
tions it  holds  when  they  are  directly  as- 
saulted. In  recent  years  the  West  has  recog- 
nized that  the  direct  pressure  exercised  by 
the  NATO  alliance  was  unlikely  to  force  the 
tT.S.S.R.  to  agree  to  a  reunlHcatlon  of  Ger- 
many. Partition  of  Germany  remains  the 
most  serious  specific  issue  between  the 
tr.SJS.R.  and  the  West — an  issue  dangerous 
to  Europe's  future  health. 

The  growing  importance  of  nationalism 
and  the  corresponding  decline  of  tight  "bloc 
strategy" — East  and  West — offers  a  new  kind 
of  hope  for  solution  of  "the  German  prob- 
lem." As  the  U.S.S.R.  recognizes  the  claims 
of  nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe  it  should 
find  greater  and  greater  difficulty  in  denying 
the  German  right  to  national  unity. 

To  sum  up,  Eurppe's  new  nationalism  of- 
fers more  advantage  than  danger  for  the 
true  goals  of  U.S.  policy.  Future  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  its  European  allies — and 
the  relations  of  the  allies  to  one  another — 
are  probably  going  to  be  much  more  troubled 
than  they  were  in  the  Fifties.  Certain  sim- 
plicities of  the  cold-war  period  will  remain — 
and  the  essential  Western  alliance  will  need 
to  stay  Intact  to  deal  with  any  possible  re- 
activation of  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe. 
But  In  a  more  complex  way  Europe's  basic 
economic  and  social  trends  are  creating  a 
kind  of  political  framework  that  can  also 
work  for  the  West. 

Everywhere  in  the  world  rising  nationalism 
is  linked  to  the  demands  of  peoples  for  prog- 
ress and  with  the  need  to  deal  politically 
with  the  problems  created  by  progress. 
Viewed  In  this  way.  the  new  nationalism 
offers  opportunity  for  a  whole  new  range  of 
U.S.  policies — Including  both  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  political  and  economic  integra- 
tion that  comes  naturally,  and  support  for 
prideful  sovereignties  thaf  seek  to  adjust  to 
progress  in  their  own  way. 


INFLATION    BECOMING    MORE 
SERIOUS 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inflation  continues  to  plague 
us  in  Congress  just  as  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  serious  for  the  people  of  North 
Dakota.  Recently  I  voted  to  prevent  a 
Federal  expenditure  to  provide  a  wind- 
fall bonanza  for  the  big  money  men  on 
Wall  Street. 

The  proposal,  designed  only  to  make 
a  huge  budget  deficit  look  smaller,  pro- 
vides that  about  100  Government  agen- 
cies may  pool  their  mortgages  and  then 
sell  an  interest  in  this  pool  to  private 
investors  at  5%  percent  interest.  Those 
who  cannot  come  forth  with  S5,000  are 
not  eligible  to  take  part  in  this  profitable 
part  of  the  Great  Society. 

They  can,  of  course,  still  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds  which  pay  only  4^6  percent. 
Thus,  under  this  administration  inven- 
tion aimed  at  distorting  the  big  budget 
deficit,  the  good  citizens  who  demon- 
strate their  faith  in  America  by  buying 
the  savings  bond  are  paid  40  percent  less 
Interest  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  using 
their  money  than  the  big  investors.    It 


is  from  the  same  Treasury — it  Is  just  that 
the  big  Investors  receive  5^4  percent  and 
the  average  American  is  paid  4'6  per- 
cent. 

Congressmen  »nd  Government  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence  are 
coming  forth  in  Increasing  numbers  urg- 
ing the  administration  to  take  some  ac- 
tion to  halt  the  inflationary  spiral  that  i.s 
getting  everyone  dizzy.  Yet,  nothing  is 
done  for  the  consumer. 

We  do  not  yet  need  an  increase  in 
taxes  in  our  continuing  fight  against  in- 
flation. It  can  be  won  by  doing  two 
things — reducing  expenditures  from 
many  Great  Society  programs,  and 
tightening  our  belts  in  Government  to 
meet  our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 


NATIONAL  COMMANDER   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  today  the  great  State  of 
North  Dakota  received  a  signal  honor 
when  one  of  its  illustrious  citizens  was 
elected  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  here  in  Washington. 

John  E.  Davia  the  new  commander,  a 
former  two-term  Republican  Governor 
of  my  State,  joins  the  ranks  of  two  fel- 
low citizens  who  were  al.so  given  national 
recognition  this  year. 

Our  Governot.  William  Guy,  was  re- 
cently elected  aad  is  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Governor's  Conference 
and  a  popular,  highly  respected  news- 
paper publisher,  Ray  Dobson.  of  the  Mi- 
not  Daily  News,  was  elected  grand  ex- 
alted ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  cf  Elks  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  ours  is  not  a  populous  State, 
it  quite  obviously  compensates  in  quality 
for  what  it  lacks  in  quantity. 

Former  Governor  Davis  will,  you  arc 
assured,  provide  continued  leadership 
for  this  great  veterans  organization.  It 
will  grow  in  both  stature  and  number 
under  his  forceful,  effective,  and  intelli- 
gent leadership. 


THE  MISSIKG  DESERVE  FULL 
ATTENTION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Heid]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  Kew  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  several  articles  and  edi- 
torials in  the  press  the  past  few  days 
expressing  deeo  concern  over  possible 
hardships  suffered  by  wives  and  children 
of  our  servicemen  who  have  been  cap- 
tured or  are  mitsing  in  Vietnam.    I  am 


deeply  disturbed  over  these  reports,  and  i 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  S.  McNamara  to  inform  me  who 
in  his  Department  has  the  responsibility 
for  coordinating  all  questions  which  may 
arise  In  connection  with  the  needs  of  the 
families  of  these  servicemen. 

It  is  vital  that  the  families  receive  all 
necessaiy  assistance  in  a  prompt,  cour- 
teous, helpful  manner — particularly  that 
they  not  be  confronted  with  bureaucratic 
redtape  in  this  time  of  personal  stress. 

Under  imanimous  consent.  I  include 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "The  Miss- 
ing Deserve  Ftill  Attention"  from  the 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The   Missing   Deserve  Full   Attention 

The  gre.ite.st  tribulation  for  the  family  of 
a  man  in  the  armed  forces  is  the  strain  of  "un- 
certainty which  follows  a  report  that  a  loved 
one  has  been  declared  missing  in  action. 

Months  may  p.iss  with  never  a  reassuring 
word  or  even  a  tantalizing  piece  of  official  in- 
formation as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
man's  disappearance.  Meanwhile,  every  scrap 
of  news  about  war  tlieater  conditions.' treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  chances  of  survival,  en- 
gagements in  which  he  might  have  been  in- 
volved are  examined  with  hope  lor  a  clue  as 
to  his  fate. 

Were  this  not  bad  enough,  many  wives  are 
finding  that  life  itself  becomes  more  ci:t- 
ficult  and  complex  for  them  because  of  what 
an  Associated  Press  survey  describes  as  red- 
tape  and  bureaucratic  Indifference. 

A  missing  man's  pay  is  frozen  and  money 
he  has  been  sending  home  is  stopped;  fami- 
lies lose  service-connected  benefits;  leg.ii 
problems  develop  because  it  is  impos.slble  to 
get  the  missing  naan's  signature  or  assent- 
but  worst  of  all  must  be  the  rebuffs  received 
from  Federal  agencies  when  appeals  for  iie'.p 
are  made. 

A  nation  which  can  spend  blUlon.s  of  dol- 
lars to  benefit  impoverished  and  underpri- 
vileged families  and  individuals  at  home  in 
peace  cannot  be  satisfied  to  close  its  eyes  to 
the  plight  of  the  dependents  of  men  who 
have  been  placed  in  Jeopardy  while  in  the 
armed  service  of  their  country. 

As  of  this  date,  the  total  of  those  listed 
as  missing  comes  to  about  400 — a  number  not 
so  large  that  it  would  cause  even  an  economic 
ripple  If  all  their  needs  were  to  be  under- 
written by  the  government  until  the  status 
of  each  of  tiie  lost  men  could  be  determined 

That  any  should  be  pauperized  or  victim- 
ized or  forced  to  lose  rights  or  property  as  .i 
result  of  the  situation  is  shameful.  It  is 
even  worse  that  it  has  been  found  necessjiry 
to  organize  a  private  group,  the  Society  for 
the  Defense  of  American  Prisoners,  formed 
by  Patrick  McGahn.  an  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 
lawyer,  to  seek  to  fissist  them. 

To  have  a  missing  man's  wife  told  by  an 
Army  officer  to  "go  on  relief  w'hen  she  ap- 
pealed for  aid;  to  have  another  forced  to  fore- 
go use  of  the  family  car  because  she  couldn  t 
get  her  husband's  signature  on  an  appUci- 
tlon  for  new  license  plates;  to  have  a  third 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  filing  a  joint  in- 
come tax  return  for  the  lack  of  her  husband's 
signature — these,  and  other  similar  abuses, 
are  intolerable. 

It  is  easy  for  some  brass  hat  at  the  Penta- 
gon, his  identity  disguised  as  a  "spokesman, ' 
to  comment  that  such  problems  are  "normal 
things  that  must  be  put  up  with  when  a  man 
is  missing  or  captured"  and  to  note  that  each 
service  maintains  a  casualty  assistance  office 
to  help  dependents  "in  any  way  possible" 

But  the  scope  of  that  help  and  the  ■willing- 
ness witli  which  it  is  offered  is  characterized 
more  by  the  attitude  which  led  him  to  add 
"But  don't  write  anything  that  will  bring  a 
flood  of  letters  or  calls.  It's  not  so  much 
that  they  (the  offices)  couldn't  handle  It.  but 


It  would  cre- 


,viere  is  no  requirement  for  It 
'■,e  unnecessary  problems." 

Unnecessary  problems  for  whom?  For  the 
d  straught  wife  or  the  anxious  and  deprived 
iiildreu?  Of  course  noti  It  would  only  dis- 
turb the  comfortable  routine  of  bureaucratic 
brigadiers  to  whom  missing  men  are  nothing 
tiut  faceless  expendables  and  impersonal  files. 


THE  ATLANTIC  UNION  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FiNDtEY]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
iiclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.      Mr.   Speaker,   I    rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Members  of  the  Congress,  a  state- 
ment delivered  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  on  August 
30  by  D.  Bi-uce  Shine,  of  Tennessee,  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Young  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Senate  Conciurent  Reso- 
lution 64 — the  Atlantic  Union  resolution. 
In  his  statement,  Mr.  Shine  presents 
positive  support  from  .esponsible  young 
Americans  for  the  calling  of  an  Atlantic 
Convention  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  resolving  the  crisis  '«ithin  NATO  along 
the  lines  of  federalism. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  statement  of  support  for 
the  creation  of  a  U.S.  delegation  to  an 
Atlantic  Coiivention  fi-om  a  most  im- 
portant segment  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  Mr.  Shine's  remarl-^  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Statement  of  D,  Bhi-ce  Shine.  Yot.;NC  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  Sen,ite  Concurrent 
RESOLtiTioN  64.  Before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hor.?E  of  Repre- 
SENT.*TIVES.  Aucusf  30,  19C6 
Mr.  Chairman.  I   am   D.  Bruce   Shine  of 
N,ishvllie  and  Greeneville.  Tenne.?see.    I  ap- 
pear  today    as    Chairman    of    the    national 
Toung  Citizens'  Committee  for  Senrite  Con- 
current Resolution  64   (the  Atlantic   Union 
Resolution) . 

I  am  an  attorney  and  a  member  of  the 
B.ir  In  Tennessee  and  New  York,  I  do  not 
testify  as  a  salaried  member  of  any  orga- 
nization, but  as  a  citizen,  deeply  interested 
and  personally  involved  in  the  Atlantic  Union 
concept. 

I  have  a  long-standing  personal  interest  in 
.Atlantic  Union.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Union  of  Atlantic 
nations  in  the  1950's  while  I  served  as  a 
page  to  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver.  My 
interest  increased  when  in  1963  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  in  the  Information  Office 
of  NATO  in  Paris.  In  the  past  few  years 
I  have  been  active  In  the  International  Move- 
ment for  Atlantic  Union,  serving  on  its  ad- 
visory council,  and  as  a  member  of  its  United 
Sutes  affiliate.  Federal  Union.  Inc. 

In  April  of  this  year,  a  number  of  young 
people — Including  myself — became  vitally 
interested  in  the  then  forthcoming  hearings 
on  Con,  Res.  64  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organization  Affairs.  We  felt  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  should  be  made  aware  ol  the 
support  for  the  Atlantic  Union  Resolution 
among  our  nation's  young  citizens.  At  our 
first  organizational  meeting,  attendance  was 
evenly  divided  between  Toung  Democrats 
»nd  Young  Republicans. 

We  pooled  our  resources.  I  might  add  that 
^e  have  made  no  appeals  for  funds,   and 


those  we  have  raised  have  been  from  our  own 
pockets  or  from  small  gifts  from  friends. 

In  April  we  sent  a  letter  to  selected  state 
and  national  leaders  of  the  Junior  ChEonber 
of  Commerce  (Jaycees),  Young  Democrats, 
and  Young  Republicans,  asking  their  sup- 
port for  the  Resolution  and  inviting  them  to 
join  us. 

In  that  letter  we  stated  our  purpose: 
'The  Committee  Is  bi-partisan.  Its  sole 
purpose  U,  to  provide  information  on  the  Res- 
olution to  young  civic  and  political  leaders, 
and  inform  Congress  of  the  strength  of  their 
suppoit  for  the  calling  of  svich  a  Conven- 
tion." 

I  am  here  today  to  demonstrate  support 
achieved  by  the  Commlllce.  We  further 
ft.ited  in  the  letter: 

"It  (meaning  our  Committee)  will  In  no 
way  try  to  eHect  the  composition  of  the  US 
delegation  to  the  Convention:  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  getting  the  Convention 
called." 

The  rosponse  to  our  letter  was  outstand- 
ing. Ovir  group  grew  from  less  than  a  dozen 
to  over  140  members  within  3  weeks.  The 
tallbre  and  range  oi  the  menibtrship  is  note- 
worthy Political  amiiailon.?  are  evenly  di- 
vided and  a  cross  section  .shows  that  Jaycees. 
Young  Democrats,  and  Young  Republicans 
liokl  an  equal  number  of  committee  seats. 
Membership  ranges  from  the  conservative 
Young  Americans  ior  Freedom  to  the  liber- 
al campus  division  of  American.=;  lor  Demo- 
tr.ilic  Action.  We  represent  young  busi- 
nessmen, professionals,  students,  college 
proies.sors  and  even  a  Lidy  lawyer  who  w;<.3 
once  "Miss  Tennessee."  This  is  the  firEt  time 
al!  these  responsible  young  people  have  co- 
vvpeiated  in  a  common  effort,  but  now  they 
seek  an  alternative  to  the  growing  disunity  in 
NATO.  They  see  the  Atlantic  Union  Con- 
\entio:i  as  rich  potential  for  federating  the 
tree  peoples  ol  the  Atlantic  Community. 

I  ca'.l  the  Committee's  attention  to  an  in- 
teresting note:  our  bipartisan  nature  is 
d<.!noiistrnied  by  the  fact  that  within  our 
group  we  h.;ve  nominees  for  Congress  from 
both  major  nwrties.  D.  E.  (Buz)  Lukens, 
past  national  chairman  of  the  Yoving  Re- 
publlciin  Niitional  Federation.  Is  seeking  a 
newly  created  House  seat  in  Ohio.  Franklin 
H.iney,  Democratic  nominee  In  the  Third 
District  of  Tennessee  is  state  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Young  Democrats. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a 
list  of  our  membership  attached  to  this 
statement.  Mr.  Chairm.iU,  I  ask  tliat  this 
list  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
hearing. 

Tlie  crisis  in  NATO  has  awakened  young 
people  of  this  country  to  the  shifting  po- 
litical climate  in  Europe.  The  fear  of  Com- 
munist armed  aggression  has  lessened  for 
Europeans  since  1949.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Berlin  Wall  still  stands. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  must  re-ex- 
amine Its  role  in  NATO— moving  from  pure- 
ly military  involvement  to  embrace  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

Economic  interdependence  between  us 
and  otir  allies  is  an  established  fact.  The 
Crotonvllle  Conference  of  December  1965  In- 
dicated that  $12  billion  In  direct  U.S.  cor- 
porate investments  now  exists  in  Europe, 
while  $6  billion  of  European  corporate  capi- 
tal is  Invested  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  exchange  of  investments, 
materials,  and  lndividu:ils  must  continue 
rather  than  become  polarized  into  two  op- 
posing forces  existing  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  young  businessmen  who  have 
joined  with  us  reflect  thit  concern. 

One  reason  the  present  conflict  in  Viet 
Nam  is  a  raging  issue  among  young  Ameri- 
cans is  that  they  cannot  see  any  connection 
with  this  war  and  our  previous  eflort.s — such 
as  NATO  and  SEATO— to  develop  a  com- 
munity of  freedom-seeking  nations.  In  Viet 
Nam  we  apf>ear  to  be  standing  alone  and 


our  long-time  allies  appear  to  be  watching 
from  the  sidelines.  To  young  people,  this 
appears  to  mean  we  have  shattered  the  very 
alliances  we  originally  were  instrumental  in 
organizing.  Most  people  don't  recognize 
the  Interdependence  of  freedom— that  free- 
dom and  its  defense  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Free. 

Where  N.ATO  has  failed  to  provide  an  oper- 
ative structure  to  implement  an  eventual 
Atlantic  community.  Atlantic  Union  may 
succeed.  However,  we  cannot  measure  lis 
effectiveness  until  this  concept  has  been 
tried.  It  Is  time  to  quit  second-guessing 
Etirope.  It  is  time  to  call  the  Convention. 
We  must  honestly  solicit  the  thinking  and 
views  o'  our  allies,  rather  than  dependl.ig 
on  poorly-conceived  opinions  of  European 
attitudes. 

For  the  past  17  years.  Congress  has  had 
before  it  a  variety  of  Atlantic  Union  Resolu- 
tions, The  system  we  propose — Federalism — 
lias  been  avoided  consistently  in  all  dis- 
cussions with  our  allies.  It  is  svtrprislng  we 
have  failed  to  explore  the  very  system  of 
government  nurtured  in  this  country  and 
adapted  successfully  in  Canada.  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  We  have  overlooked  the  ob- 
vious. This  philosophy  of  government  should 
be  tried  before  we  move  on  to  any  other 
alternatives. 

The  time  and  the  hour  is  late.  On  behalf 
of  those  for  whom  I  am  privileged  to  speak 
today,  let  me  urge  you  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  Atlantic  Union  Resolution. 
Let  us  try  federalism  first,  and  that  failing. 
we  may  explore  other  avenues  of  Atlantic 
Cooperation.  I  fear,  however,  that  by  con- 
tinuing to  delay  consideration  and  passage 
of  this  Resolution,  we  may  shortly  find  that 
we  have  discussed  and  debated,  the  problem, 
but  have  arrived  at  no  conclusloi'.s.  For  if 
we  wait,  the  Atlantic  Community  will  be  In 
such  disarray  that  no  amount  of  effort  or 
activitv  will  save  it  or  tis. 

In  1962.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  stated: 
"Our  survival  as  free  men.  and  the  possi- 
bility of  progress  for  all  men.  demand  the 
creation  of  a  trtie  Atlantic  Community  with- 
in the  next  decade." 

Four  years  later  our  Alliance  Is  wcPker 
because  we  hesitate  to  move  toward  Atlantic 
Federation,  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
the  expiration  of  the  decade  and  the  possible 
demise  of  the  Community, 

I  appreciate  your  allowlntr  me  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  our  national  Young  Citizens' 
Committee  for  S  Con.  Res,  64  (the  Atlantic 
Union  Resolution).     Thank  you. 


1  RUTH-IN-PACKAGING  BIl-L 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  ixilnt  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
ftu^t  9  edition  of  the  Sleepy  Eye  <Minn  > 
Heraid-Dlspatch  carried  an  editorial  on 
the  so-called  truth-in-packaping  bill 
which  is  presently  pending  in  our  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porcicn 
Commerce.  I  Include  this  editorial  by 
the  managinu  editor.  Wayne  Bei-trand. 
in  the  Record  at  thi^  point  i;i  my 
remarks : 

Thb  "Hart"  of  deception 

"Informed  consumers  are  epsent:;.i  \<i  the 
fair  and  ctflcient  functioning  of  a  free  mark'"t 
economy."  So  reads  the  first  sentence  of  the 
declaration  of  policy  In  the  so-called  "truth- 
in-packaging"    bill    introduced    by    Senator 
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Hast  of  Michigan.  We  would  a^ee  with  that 
statement,  of  and  by  itself.  But  now  as  the 
bill  goes  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  would  add  that  Informed  congressmen  are 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  a  free  market 
economy — to  Its  very  preservation  against 
such  destructive  legislations  as  that  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Habt. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  claimed  to  be 
prevention  of  "unfair  and  deceptive  methods 
of  packaging  and  labeling"  of  food  stuffs  and 
other  consumer  goods.  We  see  a  lot  more 
deception  In  the  bill  itself,  and  Senator 
Hart's  promotion  of  It,  that  has  been  shown 
to  exist  In  the  practices  of  private  producers 
and  distributors  of  goods  In  American  mar- 
kets. The  official  title,  "Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act,"  strikes  us  as  an  attempt  to 
give  the  Impression  that  there  Is  wlde-soread 
unfairness  In  those  regards  at  present.  The 
"truth-ln-packaglng"  slogan,  which  the  bill's 
promoters  have  popularized,  seems  unques- 
tionably designed  to  that  deceptive  purpose. 

Senator  Habt  says  passage  of  his  bill  would 
save  each  of  us  consumers  $250  a  year.  That's 
a  nice  round  number — which  may  be  a  clue 
as  to  whose  hat  it  came  from.  Not  only  did 
the  senator  fall  to  provide  any  proof  of  his 
claim  of  savings,  he  neglects  to  mention  that 
producers  of  food  and  grocery  products  offer 
hard  evidence  of  major  cost  increases  for 
consumers  If  they  must  change  their  ma- 
chinery and  processes  to  conform  to  uniform 
packaging  directives  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ent bill.  Neither  does  the  senator  say  much 
about  the  costs  of  the  big,  new  administra- 
tive Bureau  this  bill  would  require. 

But  maybe  that's  how  we  save  the  $25{> — ■ 
buying  that  much  less  of  groceries  because 
we  have  to  support,  through  taxes,  a  host  of 
additional  bureaucrats. 

Ssriously,  when  a  member  of  Congress  re- 
sorts to  sloganeering  and  unsupported 
charges  against  private  industries,  there's 
reason  to  wonder  Just  what's  in  the  political 
packet  he's  selling.  The  Hart  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate;  possibly  because  many  other  sen- 
atcrs  were  too  busy  to  examine  It  closely. 
So  it  may  be  worth-while  to  ask  our  congress- 
men to  take  a  good  look  at  the  "Giant  Econ- 
omy Size"  package  Senator  Hart  has  put  on 
the  counter.  And  not  Just  at  the  label — 
that  "$250-off"  sticker  may  be  a  bit  decep- 
tive. They  should  carefully  weigh  the  con- 
tents and  compute  the  net  cost  per  ounce.— 
Watne. 


IF  YOU  STAY  IN  BUSINESS,  YOU'RE 
IRRESPONSIBLE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  F. 
Brotherton,  managing  editor  of  the  Blue 
Earth  (Minn.)  Post,  spoke  for  many 
citizens  in  my  district  in  commenting  on 
the  relationship  of  Government  spending, 
inflation,  business,  and  labor.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  I  include  his  excellent 
editorial  assessment  at  this  point  in  my 
rei.iarks: 

If  Yot;  Stat  in  Businiss,  You're 
Ikresponsible 

The  White  House  has  denounced  as  "Irre- 
sponsible" a  "snow-balling"  series  of  steel 
price  Increases.  "This  Is  not  an  hour  In 
wh'ch  this  business  leadership  of  America  can 
take  pride,"  Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
said. 


Some  governmest  sources  said  the  Increase 
might  spread  to  other  industries  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  ;s  trying  to  stabilize 
prices  as  part  of  life  antl-lnflatlon  program. 

We're  not  exactly  In  love  with  the  steel 
price  rise  nor  the  »kyrockeUng  cost  of  living. 
But  if  anyone  is  fcelng  Irresponsible  In  this, 
it  is  the  White  House,  not  business.  We 
know  there  is  a  full  scale  war  on  and  it  must 
be  won  at  any  dollar  cost.  This  Is  something 
for  which  we  all  txpect  to  pay  and  support. 
At  the  same  time,  however.  President  John- 
son continues  gov»rnment  spending  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  for  his  Great  Society.  Thou- 
sands of  government  dollars  are  being  poured 
into  Blue  Earth  alone  on  government  pro- 
grams. Multiplied  by  cities  and  villages 
across  the  land,  tftis  runs  into  billions. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Johnson  addresses  Con- 
gress he  will  ask  far  a  g\iaranteed  annual  in- 
come for  every  family  in  the  nation.  He  will 
expand  all  the  federal  programs.  This  on  top 
of  the  necessary  Viet  Nam  war,  which  should 
be  No.  One  in  our  efforts. 

Who  in  the  world  Is  going  to  pay  for  all 
these  things?  The  wage  earner,  business 
and  industry.  All  of  us.  At  the  same  time 
these  same  people  are  supposed  to  realize  a 
profit.  Washington  Uikes  away  all  the  profit 
to  support  the  mushrooming  federal  pro- 
grams, then  howls  when  prices  are  raised  to 
meet  them. 

Irresponsible''     VHio? 

True,  as  Mr,  Adcley  says,  this  is  not  an 
hour  In  which  tMs  business  leadership  of 
America  can  take  pride.  The  same  words 
go  for  the  aclminpstration  in  Washington. 
Indeed  the  latter  is  growing  blacker  every 
day.  The  Presideet  Is  taking  the  lead  in 
driving  America  .straight  down  the  path  of 
otit  and  out  socialism,  then  the  pot  is  call- 
ing the  kettle  irresponsible. 

The  National  Federation  of  JnUependent 
Business  points  oijt  that  48  per  cent  of  the 
Independent  business  firms,  which  supply 
the  major  share  off  of  jobs  in  private  em- 
ployment, cannot  aieet  their  f5n,tncial  needs 
for  operation  or  etpansion  out  of  c.irnings. 
Then  along  con»>s  the  federal  minimum 
wage  bill,  as  pa.ssetf  by  the  House,  imposing 
two  boost.s:  to  $1  40  an  hour  effective  Feb. 
1.  1967:  to  $1  60  an  hour  effective  24  months 
later.  But  the  suljcommittee  of  t.he  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  adopted  an 
amendment  (the  "Tarborough  amendment  ") 
making  the  date  of  the  $1  60  rate  effective 
only  12  months  after  the  first  boost. 
The  "fall-out"  fdom  this  would  be:  ' 
f  A)  When  the  mtnimum  wage  l.s  increased, 
the  historical  data  ehows  an  escalating  wage 
Increase  for  all  employees,  even  for  manu- 
facturing employees  receiving  double  and 
triple  the  wage  flotr  set  by  Congress. 

(B)  The  value  of  the  dollar  will  be  f:irthcr 
devalued,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
citizens   will    be    refluced   as    prices    increase, 

(C)  Social  Securtty  benefits  will  have  to 
be  increa.>5ed,  becatise  In  most  cases  the  In- 
come of  our  Senior  Citizens  is  tixed. 

(D»  A  tax  incrense  will  be  necessary  to 
head  off  Inflation, 

So  a  guy  raises  {jrioes  to  keep  in  bu<3iness 
and  lies  irre.sponsilaile. 


FORD  FOUNDATION'S  PROPOSAL 
FOR  A  SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HALX..  Mt.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  youNCERl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tlBs  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Richard  R.  Hoilgh,  vice  president,  en- 
gineering, AmerioBn  Telephone  L  Tele- 


gi-aph  Co.,  gave  testimony  before  the 
Commimications  Subcotnmittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
question  of  the  Ford  Foimdation's  pro- 
posal for  a  satellite  system. 

His  comments  which  follow  are  most 
Interesting  and  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion : 

Statement  or  Richard  R.  HotrcH,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Engineering.  American  Telepho.ne 
.V  Telegraph  Co,.  Before  Communications 

StrBCOMMlTTEE.    COMMITTEE   ON    COMMERC 

U.S,  Senate,  Alcust  18,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  Bell  System's  observations  on 
tlie  Ford  Foundation's  proposals  with  respcv'-. 
to  domestic  satellite  communication.s  ar.a 
educational  broadcasting.  Decisions  In  each 
of  these  areas  will  be  critical  ones.  We  Join 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  in  urging  carefu; 
deliberation  In  the  Interest  of  assuring  that 
these  decisions  will  fully  reflect  all  aspecia 
of  the  public  Interest. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  clarify  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem's interest  in  this  matter. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  proposal  express)? 
recommends  that  services  the  Bell  Systeiii 
has  provided  broadcasters  for  a  great  many 
years  be  supplanted  by  the  services  of  an 
entirely  new  entity,  its  so-called  Broadcac;- 
ers'  Non-Pront  Satellite  System. 

However,  our  Interest  here  Is  not  a 
proprietary  one.  Certainly  the  broadcast- 
ers are  valued  customers.  And  we  are  proud 
of  our  role  in  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  facilities  which  have  made  na- 
tion-wide  network   television   possible. 

But  we  claim  no  right  to  this  business 
As  a  public  utility,  we  recognize  that  we 
shall  continue  in  it  only  so  long  as  we  ef- 
fectively meet  the  needs  of  our  customers 
and  only  so  long  as  our  performance  demon- 
strates that  It  is  In  the  ptiblic  lntere.'.t  for 
us  to  do  so. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  pointed  out  tliiit 
our  program  transmission  service  accounts 
for  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem's total  revenues — and  this  is  the  case 
But  the  principal  consideration  here  is  not 
the  dollars  of  revenue  involved  but  rather 
the  principle  that  broadly  available  low  cost 
communications  service  is  best  achieved  by 
a  common  system  serving  all  users. 

Our  prime  purpose,  then,  is  not  to  assert 
a  proprietary  right  but  to  help  a.-^sure  thf.t 
this  vital  aspect  of  the  public  Interest  a 
fully  recognized  and  given  due  weiglu  m 
whatever  final  disposition  is  made. 

We  expressed  our  basic  position  in  this  re- 
gard in  a  statement  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  August  1st 
in  response  to  the  Commission's  Notice  of 
Inquiry  of  March  2nd.  In  this  statement 
we  expressed  our  opposition  to  the  authori- 
zation of  private  satellite  systems  except  i^: 
purpofses  of  overriding  national  importance. 
We  believe  that  establishment  of  such  pri- 
vate systems  would  impede  the  development 
of  a  general  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem, impair  the  economy  of  common  carrier 
operation  and  Impose  unnecessary  burdens 
on  the  general  rate  payer. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  proposal,  however, 
raises  new  considerations  not  conteir.p'.ated 
In  the  PCC's  original  Notice  of  Inquiry  .md 
establishes  thereby  a  new  context  of  deri- 
sion. It  has  done  so  by  linking  two  major 
questions  of  public  policy  liitherto  consid- 
ered separately:  how  can  we  best  apply  sat- 
ellite technology  to  domestic  communica- 
tions and  how  can  we  most  effectively  de- 
velop and  apply  the  potential  of  educational 
broadcasting? 

The  Bell  System  believes  that  the  Foun- 
dation's recommendations  with  respect  to 
each  of  these  questions  need  to  be  e.xaiK- 
ined  objectively  and  conscientiously  in  the 
light  of  alternate  solutions  to  each  before 
a   fair   determination   can    be   made   as   to 
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vrViether  the  public  Interest  Is  helped  or  hin- 
dered by  linking  them  together, 

We  recognize  that  our  corporate  experience 
snd  competence  qualify  us  to  speak  with 
somewhat  more  assurance  in  the  field  of 
co'.nmunlcatlons  technology  than  in  the  field 
o;  education.  Consequently  we  are  review- 
ing tlie  technical  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  Foundation's  proposals  in  the  light  of 
our  concrete  experience  in  radio  and  TV  pro- 
gram transmission  and  our  forward  studies 
o;  the  applications  of  satellite  technology  to 
domestic  communications.  We  have  offered 
to  share  our  observations  with  the  Ford 
Foundation  In  the  Interest  of  assuring  a 
realistic  basis  of  appraisal  of  Its  projected 
.ivstem.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  prepared 
to  join  with  others  lu  developing  construc- 
tive recommendations  to  assure  the  sound 
development  of  the  instrtictional,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  potential  of  broadcasting. 
In  what  follows  I  should  Uke  to  address 
p.iTself  in  turn  to,  first,  what  might  be  de- 
??ribed  as  the  structural  a.spects  of  the  Poun- 
di'.ion's  proposal  and.  second,  to  lie  techni- 
cal and  economic  aspects.  These  observa- 
tions are  necessarily  preliminary.  They  do 
not  represent  definitive  conclusions.  Rather 
have  we  attempted  to  Identify  some  of  the 
questions  and  problem  areas  which  will  need 
to  be  resolved  before  realistic  conclusions 
wn  be  drawn. 

Among  the  first  of  the  questions  that  need 
to  be  weighed  is  the  degree  to  which  the  new 
corporate  entity  the  Potindatlon  proposes  is 
likely  to  be  an  administratively  viable  under- 
talting.  Certainly  there  Is  room  for  conjec- 
ture as  to  whether  a  non-profit  corporation — - 
cbartered  on  the  one  hand  "to  collect  rev- 
enues from  broadcasters"  and  on  the  other 
to  generate  from  Its  commercial  users  sub- 
s*.mtial  funds  to  be  assigned  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  non-commercial  program- 
ming"— can  match  the  incentives  to  service 
and  cost  Improvements  for  its  customers  that 
are  normally  associated  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

Then,  too.— there  is  certainly  a  very  real 
question  as  to  whether  the  establishment  of 
an  altogether  new  entity  Is  the  most  eco- 
aomlcjl  and  most  expeditious  way  to  apply 
the  benefits  of  satellite  technology  to  broad- 
cast distribution.  Necessarily  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  very  real  problems  of  organizing, 
staffing  and  funding  the  new  organization 
will  have  to  be  mastered  before  it  can  make 
M  effective  start  on  the  kind  of  technical  de- 
velopment and  enijlneeriiig  phiiining  on 
wliich   others    :u-e    already    lar    advanced. 

The  most  confident  prediction  we  c:in 
make  about  communications  technology  is 
that  It  will  change.  Thus  any  proposal'  in- 
volving so  radical  a  re-structuring  of  the 
industry  as  the  Foundation  proposes  must  be 
examined  not  only  in  the  light  of  near-term 
prospects  but  of  the  lontj-term  future  as 
»el!.  More  specifically,  we  shall  need  to  ap- 
pr;iise  the  non-profit  entitv  the  Foundation 
propo.ses.  not  only  In  terms  of  its  ability  to 
Implement  the  system  it  currently  recom- 
mends but  to  adapt  to  new  technological 
opportunities  and  clianged  needs  as  they 
emerge  in  the  years  ahead.  Will  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organization  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  a  single  mode  of  program  "trans- 
mis.s;on— that  is,  by  satellite— deny  broad- 
rasters  opportunities  for  service  Improve- 
raents  and  cost  reductions  that  might  be 
ai^ire  readily  forthcomlne  from  a  more 
broadly  based  technology?  Certainly  we 
need  to  look  forward  to  prospects  in  com- 
munications technology  and  to  future  com- 
munications requirements  so  far  as  we  can 
<J'5cern  them  to  assure  that  we  do  not  im- 
pair our  ability  to  adapt  to  new  needs  by  a 
premature  commitment  of  facilities  and 
resources. 

Another  consideration— and  a  fundamental 
one_in  any  appraisal  of  the  Ford  Pounda- 
wons  proposal  Is  the  effect  of  its  adoption 
on   the    general    users    of    communications 


services — in  short,  the  public.  For  the  most 
part  this  country  has  followed  the  common 
carrier  principle  In  the  development  of  its 
communications  services.  The  scope  of  these 
services  and  their  low  cost  derive  In  large 
measure  from  the  optimum  utilization  of 
resources  made  possible  by  a  common  sys- 
tem serving  all  users.  We  believe  that  only 
the  most  compelling  public  considerations 
would  justify  compromising  the  common  car- 
rier approach  to  communications  develop- 
ment. Fragmenting  usage  and  diverting 
some  of  it  to  a  specialized  facility  inevitably 
impairs  efficiency.  In  the  present  instance, 
we  shall  need  to  know  whether  and  to  what 
degree  the  establishment  of  a  separate  satel- 
lite service  for  broadcasters  might  involve 
the  luinecessary  duplication  of  satellite 
facilities  and  a  sacrifice  of  the  economies  of 
scale  that  a  common  system  would  provide. 
Certainly  this  Is  an  aspect  of  the  public  in- 
terest that  needs  to  be  weighed  In  the  bal- 
ance vnth  the  public  interest  represented  by 
the  prospect  of  a  more  effective  development 
of  educational  bro.idcasting. 

There  arc  other  considerations  with  re- 
spect to  the  structural  aspects  of  the  Foun- 
dations proposal  on  which  others— notably 
educators  and  broadcasters — are  more  quali- 
fied to  comment  than  we  are.  But  even  the 
concerned  citizen  might  well  suggest  that- 
before  undertaking  so  svibslantlal  a  com- 
mitment of  resources  as  that  contemplated 
In  the  Foundation's  proposal — we  need  a 
clearer  definition  than  we  now  have  of  the 
priorities  among  the  need.s  of  educational 
broadcasting.  For  example,  is  real-time 
program  transmission  a  prime  requirement 
for  efiective  development  of  the  medium? 
We  understand  that  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion is  looking  into  this  and  related  ques- 
tions at  the  President's  request  and  we  Join 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  in  urging  that 
firm  conclusions  be  deferred  until  the  results 
of  this  study  have  been  published  and  ap- 
praised. 

It  is  apparent  from  its  proposal  that  the 
Foundation  equates  the  public  interest  in 
this  matter  with  the  stx-ial  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  vital  system  of  educational 
broadcasting  In  this  country.  Indeed,  the 
basic  Justification  for  the  Foundation's  pro- 
posed Broadcasters'  Nun-Profit  Satellite 
Service  Is  the  opportunity  the  Foundation 
hopes  It  might  provide  to  establish  a  viable 
biisis  of  on-going  support  for  educational 
broadcasting.  In  this  context  the  key  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  proposed  system  will,  in 
fact,  offer  broaUcaster  economies  in  prtpr.im 
traiisnii.sflon  .=  ervice  beyond  those  from  cur- 
rent and  prosi>ecTive  common  carrier  serv- 
ices— siiid.  if  tliey  do,  are  those  savings  likely 
to  be  suft^cient  In  t«rms  of  benefits  to  ETV  to 
offset  the  Impact  on  common  cr.rrier  users? 
Our  own  technical  and  economic  nnaU-sis 
of  the  Foundation's  proposal  is  not  sufficient- 
ly lar  advanced  to  warrant  a  definitive 
an.swer  to  these  questions  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, even  a  preliminary  review  reveals  some 
points  of  concern. 

First  of  all.  it  appears  to  be  .issumed  that 
the  Broadcasters'  Non-Proflt  Satellite  Svstem 
would  replace  all  the  services  for  which 
broadcasters  currently  pay  the  Bell  System 
compiuiies  about  $65  million  annually' 

That  this  would  not  be  feasible  will  be 
apparent  irom  a  brief  description  of  the  com- 
plex Slid  diverse  facilities  the  Bell  System 
employs  to  meet  the  needs  of  broadcasters 
today  Our  program  transmission  service 
involves  much  more  than  the  microwave  ra- 
dio and  coaxial  cable  systems  required  to  re- 
lay TV  signals  over  considerable  distances. 
In  addition,  a  complete  service  includes  local 
transmission  links — from  studio  to  trans- 
mitter, for  example,  or  from  remote  pick-up 
points.  Any  of  these  faciiities  may  be  per- 
manently established  or  set  up  especially  for 
coverage  of  a  single  event.  Also,  we  maintain 
program  operating  centers  to  provide  effec- 
tive quality  control  and  to  accomplish  the 


complex  switching  required  In  the  ceaseless 
process  of  network  re-arrangement. 

It  will  be  readily  apparent,  I  believe,  that 
many  of  these  functions  from  which  we  de- 
rive revenues  are  in  addition  to  those  v  hlch 
might  be  performed  by  a  satellite  transmis- 
sion system.  More  concretely,  the  $65  million 
against  which  the  Fotmdation  measures  the 
s.tvlngs  it  hopes  to  achieve  with  its  ENS  sys- 
tem Includes  revenues  from  a  great  many 
functions  that  system  could  perform  only  in 
part.  If  at  all.  For  example,  it  includes  some 
$18.2  million  in  billing  for  TV  and  radio 
operating  centers  and  for  local  channels,  it 
also  includes  sonie  $10  9  million  of  additional 
revenues  derived  from  occasional  T'V'  and 
r.adlo  services,  not  only  lor  the  networks  but 
for  local  broadcasters  as  well.  All  to- 
gether, it  wouid  appear  that  services  with  a 
total  billing  of  about  ''•30  million  could  not 
be  replaced  by  a  satellite  system  of  the  con- 
figuration the  Foundation  describes  and 
would  have  to  be  supplied  either  by  the 
broadcasters  themselves  or  the  common  car- 
riers. Thus  the  economies  the  Foundation 
projects  for  its  broadcasters'  service  should  be 
appraised,  not  against  our  full  annual  bill- 
ing for  all  services  to  broadcasters,  but 
against  a  figure  rovighly  half  that  amount. 

Second,  we  have  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Foundation's  projected  system 
can  be  constructed  at  the  costs  indicated  in 
Its  plan  In  tlie  absence  of  a  definition  of 
the  transmission  standards  the  BNS  system 
Is  designed  to  nieet  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  detailed  specification  of  its  components 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  precise 
cost  analysis  at  this  time.  However.  In  the 
course  of  our  own  engineering  studies  of  do- 
mestic satellite  systems,  we  have  developed 
cost  estimates  of  facilities  functionally  com- 
parable with  those  in  the  BNS  model.  Com- 
parison of  these  estimates  with  those  in  the 
Foundation's  proposal  make  it  appear  that 
the  investment  required  to  construct  its 
projected  satellite  sysiem  has  been  ssnousiy 
understated 

Third,  not  all  costs  necessary  to  assure 
broadc.isters  a  reliable  program  transmission 
service  have  been  included  in  the  Founda- 
tion's proposal.  Most  notable  Is  the  omis- 
sion of  provision  for  stand-by  satellites  and 
for  antenna  re-orienting  cap^bilit}'  lu  cr^se 
of  outages. 

Fourth,  the  Foundation's  proposal  mini- 
mizes the  interference  problem  that  has  al- 
ready proved  to  be  a  vexing  one  in  connec- 
tion wi:h  the  s.tmg  of  the  limited  number 
of  ground  st.ations  required  for  an  interna- 
tional satellite  system.  The  proposal  cc;!- 
templates  establishing  many  times  the  num- 
ber of  ground  st.xtions  projected  in  any  of 
the  proposals  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
many  of  them  necessarily  In  urban  centers 
witli  a  heavy  concentration  of  microw.tve  f  i- 
cilltles  already.  To  provide  the  neces6.iry 
antenna  shielding  to  eltmiiiate  interference 
with  these  facilities  will  involve  costs  well 
beyond  those  contemplated  in  the  Pounria- 
tion's  projected  cost  estimates.  In  most  in- 
stances, remote  location  of  antenna  facili- 
ties— and  consequently  Increased  reliance  on 
terrestrial  links — will  be  required. 

Fifth,  it  appears  to  us  that  a  full  appraisal 
of  the  Foundation's  proposal  must  await  the 
broadcasters'  determination  as  to  whether 
the  projected  system  will  in  fact  meet  their 
program  transmission  reqiiirements.  On  the 
basis  of  a  preliminary  review,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  C'.paclty  of  the  BNS  system 
falls  well  short  of  the  peak  transmission  re- 
quirements we  are  already  meeting  today, 
requirements  which  could  only  be  met,  as- 
suming adoption  of  the  BNS  system,  by  pre- 
emption of  capacity  reserved  for  educational 
bro.idcasting. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  these  are  preliminary 
observations  based  on  our  understanding, 
admittedly  incomplete,  of  the  Ford  Pounda- 
tion's  recommendations.     We  shall  certainly 
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give  further  study  to  these  and  related  mat- 
ters In  connection  wtlh  our  further  state- 
ment to  the  FCC  In  response  to  Its  Notice  of 
Inquiry  regarding  private  domestic  satellite 
systems.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  look 
forward  to  a  more  precise  description  of  the 
en^neerlng  aspects  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
proposal  In  the  interest  of  a  better  assess- 
ment of  Its  capability  and  a  more  accurate 
appraisal  of  Its  costs. 

In  summary,  the  Bell  System  believes  that 
the  Ford  Foundation's  recommendations, 
bearing  as  they  do  on  matters  of  vital  public 
Interest,  merit  careful  and  objective  con- 
sideration. Certainly  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  educational  broadcasting  warrant 
a  vigorous  search  for  the  best  means  of  resl- 
izing  the  potential  of  this  medium.  And  it 
is  apparent  that  communication  satellites, 
together  with  other  technological  advances 
now  in  prospect,  afford  great  opportunii  ies 
for  enhancing  TV  and  other  forms  of  com- 
munications. Searching  analysis  and  de- 
liberate Judgment  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  come  up  with  right  answers  In  these  two 
areas.  In  our  view,  these  right  answers  must 
reflect  a  balanced  consideration  of  the  public 
Interest  In  the  economical  utilization  of  com- 
munications resources  and  the  public  interest 
in  the  effective  development  of  the  instruc- 
tional, educational  and  cultural  potential  of 
broadcasting.  However,  our  preliminary  anal- 
ysis of  the  technical  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  Ford  Foundation's  proposal  indicates  a 
basis  for  concern  as  to  whether  its  projected 
economics — and  therefore  the  anticipated 
benefits  to  educational  broadcasting — can  in 
fact  be  realized. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  report  that  studies  of  satellites  for  domes- 
tic common  carrier  applications  are  well  ad- 
vanced In  the  Bell  System.  While  we  are  not 
currently  in  a  position  to  report  our  final  con- 
clusions and  recommendation,  these  studies 
are  far  enough  along  to  indicate  that  satel- 
lites, employed  in  conjunction  with  terres- 
trial facilities,  will  afford  significant  econ- 
omies in  TV  program  distribution  as  well  as 
in  other  modes  of  communication. 

ThanJc  you. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  MA- 
JORITY FAILS  TO  MEET  ITS  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO  EXERT  ECO- 
NOMIC LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  recently  tried  to  initiate  ac- 
tion to  overcome  the  paralysis  which 
grips  the  administration's  economic 
policy.  On  August  24,  we  urged  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  to  open  immedi- 
ate hearings  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  to  request  the  administration  to 
submit  a  supplement  to  its  1966  eco- 
nomic report  with  new  and  revised 
recommendations  where  appropriate. 
This  procedure,  which  is  provided  for 
under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
would  have  helped  to  get  the  adminis- 
tration off  dead  center  and  restore  public 
confidence  that  government  was  doing 


its  part  to  head  off  mounting  inflation 
and  the  potentially  disastrous  aftermath 
of  an  inflationary  binge. 

I  regret  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee has  now  denied  our  request  for 
hearings.  The  reason  given  by  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Patman  Is  that  this  is 
the  time  for  actiom,  not  investigation. 

The  minority  agrees  that  action  is  re- 
quired. In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  action 
should  have  been  taken  months  ago. 
But  we  cannot  accept  the  majority's 
prescription  that  Congress  should  now 
legislate  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  majority  last  March.  These  recom- 
mendations involved  a  standby  tax  in- 
crease, suspension  of  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment credit,  less  reliance  on  mone- 
tary policy  but  no  reduction  in  civilian 
spending.  In  March,  when  the  commit- 
tee issued  its  annual  report,  the  outlook 
was  substantially  different  from  what  it 
is  today.  Inflationary  pressures  are 
growing  beyond  anything  anticipated  by 
the  majority  or  the  administration 
earlier  this  year. 

The  program  of  the  majority  is  totally 
inadequate  to  deal  with  this  new  situa- 
tion. For  one  thing.  ci\-llian  spendiiig 
must  bf>  cut.  Even  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  said 
that  there  must  be  •pruning"  of  civihan 
expenditures  and  that,  while  we  can  af- 
ford both  guns  and  butter,  we  cannot  af- 
ford "guns  and  fat  " 

If  spending  is  not  cut  by  an  adequate 
amount,  then  there  must  be  a  tax  in- 
crease. A  standby  tax  program  would 
get  us  nowhere,  since  it  would  require  the 
President's  signature  to  go  into  effect, 
and  the  President  evidently  refuses  to 
take  any  politicalfc-  painful  economic  ac- 
tion, no  matter  how  vital  to  the  national 
interest,  before  the  November  elections. 

There  may  be  aierit  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  be  sus- 
pended, but  the  fact  is  that  the  Treasury 
Department  itself  feels  this  would  have 
little  or  no  Impact  on  the  immediate. situ- 
ation. As  for  monetary  policy,  we  can 
only  say  that  shedding  tears  over  high 
interest  rates  conjes  with  ill  grace  from 
those  who  forced  monetary  policy  to 
carry  the  whole  burden  of  restraining  in- 
flation   by    oppcxing    fiscal    tightening 

through  reduced  Government  spending. 

The  majority  loiows  full  well  that  its 
program  stands  no  chance  of  passage  in 
the  Congress  unless  it  receives  adminis- 
tration support.  The  problem  is  in  the 
White  House,  not  the  Capitol.  The  mi- 
nority proposal  was  designed  to  obligate 
the  administration  to  publicly  state  its 
economic  outlook,  justify  it  in  open  dis- 
cussion and  propose  realistic  policies  to 
deal  with  what  it  foreseen.  It  is  time 
that  administration  officials  stopped  issu- 
ing bland  and  misleading  statements 
from  their  privileged  sanctuaries  and 
came  out  into  the  arena  of  open  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
telegram  sent  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  the 
majority  in  the  Hecord  at  this  point, 
alpng  with  Chairaan  Patman 's  reply  and 
an  article  from  tie  September  1  Wash- 


ington  Post  reporting  Dr.  Heller's  re- 
marks mentioned  above: 

U.S.  Senate, 
c!ommittee  on 
Labor  and  Ptjblic  Welfare. 

August  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
2328  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  propose  that  pursuant  to  its  responsi-- 
billtles  under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  hold  Im- 
mediate hearings  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  the  policies  required  to  deal  with  It. 
We  also  urge  that  the  committee  call  upon 
the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
supplement  to  the  1966  economic  report.  .13 
provided  for  under  the  employment  act,  in- 
cluding revised  economic  recommendations 
which  he  feels  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
ai  this  time. 

The  administration  has  tried  and  failed 
to  walk  a  fine  line  between  avoiding  infla- 
tion and  promoting  high  employment  with 
the  result  that  It  may  achieve  neither  co- 
Jectlve.  A  new  policy  approach  Is  clearly 
reqiUred.  An  inflationary  psychology  Is  rap- 
Idly  spreading  throughout  the  economy  I; 
Is  reflected  in  the  wage  demands  of  organized 
labor,  excessively  high  interest  rates,  nipldly 
rising  prices  and  a  confused  and  badly  bat- 
tered stock  market.  This  Inflation,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue  and  gather  momentum, 
could  cause  a  serious  recession  which  would 
greatly  aggravate  the  already  profound  so- 
cial unrest  that  confronts  our  society. 

Continuing  failure  to  act  could  cause  a 
national  economic  and  social  crisis  w'lich 
would  set  back  the  advances  made  by  our 
people  over  the  past  decades  of  progress. 
We  deplore  the  reluctance  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  alike  to  face  up  to 
the  issues  and  meet  their  responsibilities 
to  the  American  public. 

We  would  fully  support  objective  and  non- 
partisan hearings  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding guidance  to  the  administration  and 
The  Congress  and  restoring  the  confidence 
of  all  segments  of  the  American  people  in 
the  administration's  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Senator. 
Jack  Miller, 

Senator. 
IiKN  Jordan, 

Senator, 

Thomas  Cuktis, 

Representative. 

WlLLXAM    WiDNALL. 

Representative. 
Robert  Ellsworth. 

Representative. 


ArGusr  31.  U'66. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  After  thorough  study  of  tbe 
issues  raised  In  your  telegram  of  August  24, 
the  Majority  concludes  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
be  holding  hearings  on  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. This  Committee  held  hearings  and 
made  recommendations  to  deal  ■with  the 
economic  situation  early  in  the  year.  At  the 
present  stage  of  the  Congressional  session. 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  investigation  but 
of  action.  Hence,  the  matter  should  be  and 
is  before  the  legislative  committees  wiiicii 
can  take  action — obviously  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  \;annot  draft  any  report 
bills. 

We  believe  that  the  leadership  anc  the 
appropriate  committees  of  both  Houses 
should  take  action  to  bring  before  the  Con- 
gress  proposed   legislation   to   eflfectuate  tlie 


recommendations  made  last  March  by  this 
Committee  in  order  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act  may  be  more  fully  achieved: 
maximum  employment,  rapid  economic 
growth,  and  stable  general  level  of  prices. 

Under  the  circumstances,  our  energies 
should  be  directed  to  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lative committees,  for  hearings  by  the  Joint 
gconomlc  Committee  would  be  more  likely  to 
delay  rather  than  to  expedite  action  at  this 
late  stage  In  the  legislative  session. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

^  Wright  Patman. 

Chairmen. 

"We  Can't  .Afford  Both  Guns  and  Fat"; 
Heller  Criticizes  L.B  J.  Efforts  on  In- 
flation. Asks  Tax  Boost 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
A  sharply  critical  analysis  of  the  Johnson 
Administration's  efforts  to  curb  inflation  was 
delivered   yesterday   by   the   President's   first 
chief  economic  adviser.  Walter  W.  Heller. 

Now  back  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Heller  said  bluntly  that  the  Government's 
efforts  "cannot  cope  with  the  demand  and 
cost-push  presstues  that  He  ahead." 

He  recommended  temporary  Income  tax 
increases,  a  moratorium  on  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment credit,  and  a  "pruning  back"  of 
son:e  civilian  spending. 

'Our  economy  is  powerful  enough  to  afford 
bot'n  guns  and  butter,"  Heller  said.  "But  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  can  afford  both  guns 
and  fat." 

DOrBTTUL    or    REStn,TS 

But  Heller,  while  making  his  tax  recom- 
mendations in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
implied  that  It  was  unlikely  that  his  advice 
would  be  followed  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration. 

He  said  that  he  was  being  "perfectionist — 
unrealistic  in  wanting  immediate  fiscal  ac- 
tion ...  to  take  pressure  off  of  prices,  wages, 
imports  and  interest  rates." 

His  diagnosis  for  ICGT  predicted  that  "un- 
less there  Is  slgnlflcr.nt  restraint  from  new 
fiscal  measures,"  there  would  be  the  follow- 
ing epilogue  to  this  "summer  of  economic 
discontent" : 

A  bigger  rise  in  wages  than  anytime  in  the 
ISLSt  decade.  He  predicted  new  key  settle- 
ments in  the  4  to  5  per  cent  range. 

Annual  price  inflation  running  at  a  rate 
of  ju.st  over  3  per  cent  ("though  a  somewhat 
faster  rise  would  not  surprise  me.") 

strong  gains  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, at  a  rate  of  about  $14  billion  per  quarter. 

A  drop  In  unemployment  to  the  3  5  per 
cent  level. 

BRITISH   EVALUATION 

Heller  ruled  out  all  prospects  of  economic 

disaster  or  depression,  but  raised  some  ques- 
tions about  the  long-term  strength  of  the 
British  pound  despite  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
sons  determination    to    avoid    devaluation. 

Heller's  evaluation,  of  the  British  situation 
follows  high-level  talks  in  London  in  July. 
He  said  that  the  pound  "remains  under  con- 
tinued pressure"  despite  the  authorities'  de- 
termination to  defend  it. 

Short-term  resources  of  the  British,  Hel- 
ler conceded,  are  adequate,  even  huge. 

"What  creates  doubt  is  the  longer-term 
ability  of  tlie  British  economy  to  throw  off 
It  malaise — its  seeming  lack  of  "get  up  and 
go' — and  capitalize  on  Its  underlying  eco- 
nomic strength. 

"If  the  current  period  of  Induced  slack 
and  deflation  slides  into  stagnation  and  des- 
pair, devaluation  would  be  likely. 

"But  If  Instead,  the  current  patise  Is  put 
to  good  use  as  the  base  for  a  new  take-off 
.  .  .  the  pound  can  survive  almost  anything 
but  a  panic  'run.'  " 
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SEVEN     HtTNDRED    AND    FORTT     BILLION     DOLLARS 
FOB    CNP 

Heller  predicted  that  US.  Gross  National 
Product  would  hit  $740  billion  this  year,  up 
»59  billion  for  a  rise  of  5.5  per  cent  in  real 
terms  from  1965.  He  assumed  that  defense 
spending  in  1967  would  increase  at  the  same 
$2  blll;on  per  quarter  increments  as  in  1966. 
and  that  a  defense  supplemental  ol  $10  bil- 
lion or  more  would  be  needed. 

Heller  noted  that  the  national  income  ac- 
counts budget — which  includes  trust  ac- 
counts, and  which  Is  on  an  accrual  basis — is 
"almost  sure"  to  swing  back  into  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  1967.  after  showing  a  surplus  in  the  last 
half  of  fiscal  1966. 

•  The  NIA  budget  has  no  business  being  in 
deficit  in  an  overheated  economy  at  or  below 
4  per  cent  unemployment."  Heller  said. 

"Fiscal  policy — Inded  the  new  economic.^' — 
will  not  be  doing  its  Job  unless  steps  are 
tiiken  to  maintain  a  budget  surplus  In  the 
face  of  inflationary  pressures." 

Heeler's  comments  were  In  a  detailed 
analysis  produced  for  the  National  City  Bank 
of  Minneapolis.  They  come  at  a  time  when 
.sentiment  on  C.ipltol  Hill  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing for  some  sort  of  anti-inflation  st<>p  that 
would  take  pressure  off  rising  interest  rates. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FREE 
COLLECTIVE  B.-mGAINING 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  ttie  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  RoNCALio]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
climbing  economic  environment,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  free  collective  bargaining 
will  come  imder  increasing  scrutiny,  as 
higher  prices  and  profits  create  a  de- 
mand for  higher  wages,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  going  to  be  more  effective  and  re- 
warding to  solve  these  problems  through 
the  mechanisms  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining rather  than  through  interven- 
tion by  outside  agencies. 

The  recent  airline  strike  demonstrates 
tiie  importance  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  hai'm  that  can  be  done 
by  even  the  threat  of  governmental  in- 
tervention. Wiiile  Congress  was  consid- 
eriiig  antistrike  legislation,  meaningful 
bargaining   practically   ceased   between 

the  parlies  at  issue.  It  was  only  when 
the  lliieat  of  legislation  slowed  down 
in  the  House  that  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute put  together  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment. 

A  HARMFTTL  PRECEDE.VT 

This  recent  example  demonstrates  that 
it  is  t)eyond  the  capability  of  Congress 
to  enact  ad  hoc  legislation  to  deal  with 
each  separate  strike.  Congress  simply 
is  not  able  to  give  proper  consideration 
to  all  the  complex  issues  in  just  a  few- 
days.  I^t  us  hope  that  the  action  that 
Congress  did  take  in  this  instance  will 
not  serve  as  a  precedent  diu-ing  the  iiext 
major  strike.  It  ix-ill  be  a  great  loss  to 
our  society,  and  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, if  Congress  has  to  drop  everytliing 
and  arbitrate  every  time  there  is  a  strike 
which  causes  some  inconvenience- 
Yet  there  Is  much  talk  at  present 
about  drafting  legislation  which  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  additional 
authority  to  intervene  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes.  But  the  thing  that  would 
do  the  m(5st  toward  promoting  amicable 


and  early  settlements  of  labor-maimge- 
ment  disputes  would  be  to  repeal  section 
14 'b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

the  right  to  strike 
Tlie  right  to  strike  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  American  economic  and  po- 
litical system.  The  exercise  of  this  right 
lias  secured  tremendous  benefits  for  the 
vorkinsman  since  the  days  when  the 
sweatshops  were  the  general  rule  and 
"yellow  dog"  contracts  were  allowed. 
With  each  step  In  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  workingman  in  our  so- 
ciety, the  entire  economy  has  benefited. 
Tlie  achievement  of  fair  and  peaceful 
labor-management  relations  is  facilitated 
by  the  existence  of  trade  unions  which 
are  not  only  strong  enough  to  provide 
adequate  representation  for  their  mem- 
bers but  which  pK)ssess  sufficient  internal 
cohesion  to  minimize  intraunion  squab- 
bles and  to  adopt  policies  reflecting  social 
responsibility,  all  within  a  democratic 
organizational  framework. 

THE   EXPESIEIJCE    OT   GREAT   BRITAIX 

The  stat«  of  labor  relations  in  Great 
Britain  adds  further  weight  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  growth  of  strong  and  re- 
sponsible trade  unions  in  the  United 
States  would  be  fostered  by  the  repeal 
of  section  14' b'  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  lack  of  internal  unity  often  prevents 
British  trade  unions  from  settling  indus- 
trial disputes  peacefully  and  from  acting 
with  social  responsibility.  Discourage- 
ment of  union  shop  arrangements  makes 
internal  unity  almost  impossible  to 
achieve. 

Since  in  Britain  a  majority  of  the 
workers  cannot  compel  a  minority  to  fol- 
low union  policies  chosen  by  the  majority, 
Eneland  presents  a  prime  example  of  the 
unreasonable  situation  that  can  result 
when  a  worker  benefits  from  the  activi- 
ties of  a  trade  union  while  declining  to 
belong  to  it. 

In  the  5  years  from  1959  to  1963  the 
average  numl)er  of  strikes  per  100.000 
employees  was  higher  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  in  any  other  of  the  19 
Industrialized  countries,  except  Australia, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  5-year  average 
was  10.2  stoppages  r>er  100.000  em.ployees 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  against  only 
5.2  in  the  United  States. 

The  difficulties  of  effective  union  or- 
ganization in  England  not  only  increase 
the  incidence  and  duration  of  strikes,  but 
also  make  it  hard  to  check  irresponsible 
actions  by  individual  meml)ers.  thus 
damaging  the  standing  of  unions  in  the 
eyes  of  the  general  public. 

NEFD     FOR     STRONG.     RESPONSIBLE     t"?nroVS 

A  commission  in  England  reported  in 
1965  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  opinion 
which  holds  that  the  large  number  of 
unofficial  strikes  is  the  main  defect  in 
industrial  relations  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  way  to  avoid  such  a  situation 
in  the  United  States  is  to  create  condi- 
tions of  union  membersliip,  to  build 
unions  which  are  strong  enough  to  gain 
just  settlements  through  peaceful  col- 
lective bargaining  while  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  control  of  actioris 
of  their  meml>ers. 
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This  policy  will  further  the  interests 
of  labor,  management,  and  the  general 
public.  The  advantages  of  having 
strong,  responsible  unions  which  repre- 
sent all  the  workers  in  an  industry  can 
be  seen  from  the  relatively  progressive 
and  peaceful  relations  in  the  U.S.  auto 
industry,  where  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers Union  speaks  with  a  single  voice  for 
all  the  workers.  The  harmful  effects 
from  a  number  of  small  unions  can  be 
seen  in  the  American  printing  industry, 
where  interunion  rivalry  frequently  re- 
sults in  long  and  costly  strikes  which 
settle  nothing. 

To  foster  strong  and  responsible  ti  ade 
unionism,  the  conditions  of  union  m(?m- 
bershlp  should  be  based  upon  the  busic 
democratic  principle  of  majority  rule — 
if  the  majority  of  the  workers  at  a  plant 
vote  in  favor  of  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular union,  the  minority  should  abide 
by  the  majority's  decision.  This  has  al- 
ways been  the  American  way. 

The  requirement  that  all  workers  at  a 
plant  adhere  to  the  majority's  choice  of 
membership  in  a  particular  imion  uill 
facilitate  fair  and  peaceful  industrial  re- 
lations.   Not  only  is  it  unfair  that  work- 


ers should  benefit  from  union  activities 
without  paying  union  dues,  but  astute 
employers  favor  the  union  shop  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  In  relations  with  work- 
ers and  as  a  means  of  establishing  and 
operating  efficient  machinery  for  con- 
sultation and  neaotiation. 

LABOR    RELAtBONS    IN    WYOMING 

Unfortunately,  for  the  past  3  years,  my 
State  of  Wyoming  has  not  been  able  to 
benefit  from  these  principles  of  majority 
rule,  due  to  the  passage  of  a  right-to- 
work  law.  These  3  years  have  witnessed 
the  most  disruptive  period  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  Wyoming  his- 
tory. There  has  been  a  constant  series 
of  controversies.  The  basic  problem 
stems  from  the  fftet  that  right-to-work 
legislation  has  undermined  the  strength 
of  Wyoming's  unions  and  has  seriously 
affected  their  abiBty  to  engage  in  mean- 
ingful collective  bargaining. 

An  example  of  the  harm  this  legisla- 
tion has  wrought  throughout  Wyoming's 
trade  union  movecient  is  provided  by  the 
list  of  losses  in  membership  from  locals 
in  the  Central  aJid  Western  Wyoming 
Building  &  Con.struction  Trades  Council. 
The  membership  losses  are  as  follows: 


• 

Crafts 

Area 

Members 
July  1,  19ta 

Members 
July  1,  v.m 

Electrician .s  No.  322 

Operating  Engineers  No.  326 ^ 

rasper 

Wyoming  lit  large 

Casiier 

- 

4<t5 

1,.)S3 

24.1 

23X 

778 

m 

394 
72 

2fi7 

1,432 

10 

60 

4.'J5 

Plumbers  No.  193 

208 
.W 

49! 
4.') 

2tia 
37 

1''7 

843 

49 

Laborers  No.  182 .._ 

Teamsters  No.  307 

Painters  No.  370 

Wyoming  ut  large '. 

Casim 

Cheyenne  and  Casiwr 

Ironworkers  No.  V4 

Sheet  Metal  -No.  50fi 

Parpenters  No.  l.'>64 

State  of  Wyoming  C'ari)enters 

Casp«T ,— .„ 

Lathers  No.  373 _ _ 

Bricklayers  No.  3 

Wyoniing  at  Uirge './.. 

Total 

6.373 

3, 3«6 

The  total  loss  in  this  3 -year  period  has 
been  1,977  members,  almost  37  percent  of 
the  1963  membership.  This  steady  de- 
terioration In  union  strength  will  be 
remedied  only  by  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b). 

REPEAL  OF    14(B) 

Since  the  union  shop  requires  all  work- 
ers eventually  to  join  the  union,  safe- 
guards for  the  individual  may  be  re- 
quired Where  workers  have  conscientious 
reasons  for  not  belonging  to  trade 
unions — perhaps  those  concerned  could 
pay  to  a  charity  an  amount  equivalent 
to  union  dues.  There  should  be  con- 
tinuing surveillance  of  any  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  imion 
operating  a  union  shop.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  those  most  con- 
cerned about  the  alleged  loss  of  freedom 
for  the  worker  in  a  union  shop  are  gen- 
erally those  In  occupations  which  will 
not  be  affected  by  union  membership 
rules.  The  workingmen  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  belong  to  these  union 
shops  and  they  have  been  unanimously 
In  favor  of  legalizing  the  union  shop 
across  the  Nation. 

The  best  way  to  secure  peaceful  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  United  States  is 
through  strong  and  responsible  trade 
unions,  which  can  be  encouraged  by  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.    Nationwide  legalization  of 


the  union  shop  1$  truly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  my  observa- 
tions on  this  first  week  of  September 
1966,  when  a  vigcwou.s  and  viable  Amer- 
ica embarks  on  another  Labor  Day  cele- 
bration. 


McNAMARA  CHARGED  WITH  COM- 
PROMISINO  MILITARY   NEEDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunagai.  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEYl  i.3  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  June  30  ordered 
from  West  Germany  $73.3  million  in 
substandard  20-millimeter  automatic 
guns.  It  was  the  first  in.stallment  on  a 
procurement  for  |;uns  and  ammunition 
which  will  eventuilly  reach  at  least  $150 
million. 

It  culminated  a  deal  announced  No- 
vember 14.  1964.  between  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  German  Defense 
Minister  von  Hasael  in  which  the  United 
States  tentatively  agreed  to  buy  the  guns 
and  Germany  agreed  to  buy  three  U.S. 
missile  destroyers. 

Facts  about  the  gun  and  Its  testing 
suggest  that,  in  going  ahead  with  the 
gun  procurement,  Mr.  McNamara — 


First.  Compromised  U.S.  military 
needs  to  the  advantage  of  German  po- 
litical expediency. 

Second.  Ignored  official  reports  which 
recorded  4  years  of  unsatisfactory  te.st 
experience  in  the  United  States  and  fieM 
experience  in  Germany. 

Third.  Reversed  a  decision  by  Gen, 
Creighton  Abrams,  vice  chief  of  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  to  terminate  further  ef- 
forts to  make  the  gim  work. 

Fourth.  Forced  Army  weapons  officials 
to  lower  test  standards  so  the  gun  could 
be  classified  as  satisfactory. 

Fifth.  Misinformed  and  misled  Con- 
gress about  the  performance  of  the  gun 
and  the  weapons  system  of  which  It  is  a 
part, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
U.S.  purchase  of  weapons  fi'om  our  good 
ally,  -West  Germany,  but  they  should  be 
good  weapons. 

Mr.  McNamara  had  agreed  in  1964  to 
buy  the  guns — assuming  "adequate 
progress"  toward  correcting  deficien- 
cies— for  two  reasons:  First,  the  United 
States  urgently  needed  a  gun  of  tliis 
size:  second,  Mr,  von  Hassel  demanded 
some  U.S.  busine,ss  to  ease  political  prob- 
lems at  home. 

During  the  discussion  which  led  to  the 
agreement,  Mr.  von  Hassel  had  told  Mr. 
McNamara  that  the  German  Bundestas 
was  increasingly  critical  of  the  (ieal 
made  in  1961  under  which  Germany  was 
required  to  offset  with  military  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  the  cost  of 
American  troops  stationed  in  Germany. 

This  agreement  called  for  $675  million 
a  year  military  spending  by  Germany  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  intendeci  to 
reduce  the  critical  gap  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  international  monetary  pay- 
ments. Although  highly  important  to 
the  U.S.  fiscal  position,  it  was  unpopular 
in  Germany — and  still  is. 

The  missile  destroyers,  to  be  delivered 
starting  in  1969,  were  ordered  by  Ger- 
many as  a  partial  payment  of  the  obli- 
gation. 

No  reciprocal  purchase  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  required,  and  of 
course  any  made  would  cancel  off  part  ol 
the  gain  in  U.S.  balance  of  paynient.5. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  von  Hassel  argued 
persuasively  that  the  gun  purchase  wa.s 
essential  for  German  political  reason.^, 
and  Mr.  McNamara — anxious  to  preserve 
the  off.set  arrangement — agreed  to  tir^ 
deal.  From  the  viewpoint  of  German  of- 
ficials the  .truns  quickly  became  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  destroyer-purchasing 
agreement — not  an  optional  feature— 
and  Germany  kept  up  the  pressure  on 
Mr.  McNamara  to  purchase  them. 

The  McNamara-Von  Hassel  commu- 
ni(iue  of  November  15,  1964,  contained 
this  language: 

Secretary  McNamara  stated  that  the 
United  States  Drp.irtment  of  Defense  had 
con,<:ldprable  Interest  In  equipping  lis  forces 
with  a  20-mm  automatic  gun  currently  used 
In  the  German  armed  forces.  He  Indiaited 
that  the  German  armed  forces  had  adopted 
this  gvin  as  a  necessary  step  to  matching  the 
large  quantity  of  14.5-mm  machine  guns 
held  by  the  .Soviet  forces. 

The  United  States  Army  had  been  testing 
the  gun  for  the  la.5t  year  and  as  a  result 
plans    to   purchase   substantial   numbers  of 
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this  weapon  beginning  In  1665,  assuming 
that  adequate  progress  could  be  made  in  the 
solution  of  certain  jwoblema  developed  in 
the  testing  period.  The  United  Btatea  Army 
IS  optimistic  UiBkt  tbece  problems  can  be  re- 
solved during  the  course  oX  the  next  13 
months. 

The  communique  set  as  the  condition 
for  purchase  that  adequate  progress  be 
made  on  problems  discovered  in  testing. 
It  did  not  say  the  guns  had  to  work,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  test  standards. 

CITN    C/IP    CRtTICAI.    SINCE    1  96 1 

The  facts  on  the  selection,  testing 
and  procurement  of  the  gun  show  clearly 
that  military  needs  were  compromised 
and  suggest  that  beginning  with  the  Mc- 
Namara-Von Hassel  announcement  on 
November  14,  1964,  the  purchase  of  the 
gun  was  preordained  regardless  of  how 
well  the  gun  performed  in  tests. 

That  an  automatic  gun  in  the  20-mil- 
limeter  range  is  needed  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. For  at  least  5  years  we  have 
been  badly  outgunned  by  the  Soviets. 
Indeed  the  need  has  been  officially  rec- 
ognized, as  critical  and  urgent  since  1961. 
Even  so,  the  Army  does  not  today  have 
a  satisfactorily  functioning  gun  of  this 
size — even  on  a  fill-in  interim  basis — 
and  the  procurement  of  a  competent 
successor  to  the  nonexistent  fill-in 
weapon  has  not  advanced  beyond  the 
paper  stage.  I  have  no  precise  informa- 
tion on  Soviet  developments  in  automatic 
guns  since  1961,  but  Russia  has  demon- 
strated such  competence  in  the  past  that 
further  progress  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  occurred. 

Thus  the  gun  gap,  which  was  re- 
garded in  1961  as  critical,  today  cer- 
tainly has  not  narrowed  and  probably 
has  widened. 

The  facts  on  how  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  dealt  with  the  gun  gap 
since  1961  are  therefore  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  Congress  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 
Here  they  are : 

SOUGHT    ''OIT   THE    SHELF"    GVN 

In  August  1961  the  Continental  Army 
Command,  Fort  Monroe — CONARC — 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  requirements 
for  a  new  weapon  to  replace  the  50- 
caliber  machinegun  on  tank-accom- 
panying vehicles. 

The  Soviets  had  progressively  in- 
creased firepower  on  comparable  vehi- 
cles moving  from  the  7.62-mlllimeter  size 
to  12.7  and  most  recently  to  14  5.  Ob- 
viously we  were  outgunned. 

The  Soviets  had  been  using  the  14.5- 
millimeter  roimd  in  various  smaller 
weapons  during  and  since  World  War 
n.  U.S.  intelligence  showed  that  they 
were  then  using  it  in  an  automatic  can- 
non on  BTR  reconnaissance  vehicles. 
In  1962  some  of  these  showed  up  in  the 
hands  of  Communist  guerrillas  in  Laos, 

Used  on  a  Russian  BTR  50,  this  weap- 
on can  easily  stand  off  the  U.S.  counter- 
part vehicle  at  800  meters.  The  50- 
caliber.  In  these  circumstances,  is  not 
effective  beyond  400  meters. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
decided  it  must  have   immediate  re- 
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placement  of  the  50-caliber  gim  for  use 
on  a  command  and  reconnaissance  ve- 
hicle known  as  the  M-114. 

"Hie  weapon  system  was  Intended  for 
probe,  scout  and  command  work,  a  vital 
role  in  modern  warfare.  Planners  fig- 
ured a  20-millimeter  gtm  would  give 
enough  edge  over  the  Soviet  14.5  milli- 
meter to  enable  command  and  recon- 
naissance teams  to  get  away  and  return 
to  base  with  mission  complete. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  the  Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive  Command  was  given 
the  job  of  coming  up  with  an  adaptation 
of  the  Mauser  ring  mount  for  use  on  the 
vehicle.  Due  to  the  essentially  noncom- 
bat  role  of  the  system  it  did  not  need 
elaborate  sighting  or  power  control  sys- 
tem, or  large  supply  of  ammunition. 

The  job  of  determining  which  gun 
would  be  used  was  assigned  to  the  bal- 
listics research  laboratorj-  at  Abei-deen. 
The  need  for  the  weapon  was  too  urgent 
for  a  development  program.  The  re- 
quirements were  that  the  gun  must  be 
"off  the  shelf" — that  is.  in  stock  and 
ready  for  purchase — or  one  with  a  "hot 
base" — that  is,  a  weapon  for  which  pro- 
duction lines  and  tooling  already  existed 
so  manufacture  could  be  undertaken 
with  little  delay. 

A  number  of  weapons  were  considered, 
but  the  final  selection  was  among  these 
thi-ee:  The  Mark  12,  the  Oerlikon  and 
the  Hispano-Suiza  H.S.  820. 

The  T220  20-millimeter  cannon  de- 
veloped in  the  1950s  at  Springfield. 
Mass.,  Armory  was  neither  "off  the 
shelf"  nor  "hot  base."  Several  had  been 
hand-tooled  and  tested  with  promising 
results  but  the  development  had  not 
been  completed.  Later  the  armory  said 
the  gun  could  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
production  with  one  additional  year  of 
development. 

The  Vulcan  gvm  was  rejected  because 
of  its  excessive  power  requirements. 
The  Bofors  gun  m.ade  in  Denmark  was 
rejected  because  its  round  was  too  low- 
powered. 

The  Mark  12,  a  Navy -owned  gun.  had 
a  "hot  base"  in  the  Navy  gun  factoiT  at 
York,  Pa. — since  sold  to  private  indus- 
try.— but  it  was  rejected  because  it  re- 
quired hydraulic  power  and  had  low- 
velocity  projectiles. 

The  Oerlikon,  a  Swiss-made  gun  which 
had  superior  penetration,  was  of  simpler 
design  than  the  H.S.  820  and  was  rela- 
tively easy  to  maintain.  However,  tlie 
Swiss  firm  was  unable  to  fill  large  orders 
without  establishing  a  new  centralized 
production  line.  It  could  fill  small  orders 
through  a  decentralized  subcontracting 
system  typical  of  Swiss  Industry.  Lack- 
ing a  "hot  base,"  this  gun  too  was  re- 
jected. 

H.S.     820     SELICTKD    rO«    TEST 

The  Hispano-Suiza  H.S.  820,  then  be- 
ing manufactured  under  license  for  the 
German  Army  by  Rhelnmetall  Co.  at 
Dusseldorf,  was  selected  because  It  had 
a  "hot  base"  and  had  the  desired  high 
explosive  power. 

The  Hispano-Suiza  Co.,  owner  of  the 
gun,  had  demonstrated  the  gtm  mounted 
on  an  annored  perswinel  carrier  In  1956 


to  Britain  and  Germany.  In  1958  Ger- 
msmy  announced  tt  Intended  to  buy  the 
imlt  imder  the  IdentiflcatloTi  HJ8.  30. 

Germany  bougiit  about  3.000  unit*  un- 
der circumstances  that  later  caused  a 
storm.  A  leading  German  periodical  Der 
Splegal  alleged  that  the  procurement 
team  failed  to  follow  instructions  and 
made  the  purchase  witlKMit  advance  test- 
ing. In  any  event,  Oerman  experience 
with  the  weapon  proved  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  gun  Itself  has  had  a  dismal  history 
f-ince  it  was  first  designed  over  20  years 
ago. 

It  had  the  basic  handicap  of  requiring 
lubrication  of  ammunition  which  up  to 
the  time  of  the  German  purchase,  had 
made  it  unacceptable  everywhere  for 
army  field  use.  So  far  as  I  can  determine 
no  army  has  ever  had  a  satisfactory  field 
weapon  which  required  lubricated  am- 
munition. Italian  and  Japanese  wearwns 
of  this  type  were  not  satisfactory  in 
World  War  U.  The  U.S.  Army,  until  It 
decided  to  test  the  H.S.  820  In  1961,  had 
always  rejected  field  weapons  which  re- 
quired lubricated  ammunition. 

The  reason  was  obvious.  Oil  inevitably 
attracts  dirt  and  leads  to  malfunction 
m  the  fed  and  ejection  mechanism  of  the 
gun. 

Lightweight  dust  covers  were  later 
added  in  an  effort  to  meet  this  problem. 
Tlie  gun  had  other  features  which  proved 
to  be  ba.sic  handicaps. 

Prunes  were  heavy.  They  were  due 
partly  to  the  use  of  lubricant  on  the  am- 
munition, and  partly  to  the  use  of  gas  to 
unlock  the  chamber  and  the  use  of  blow- 
back  to  eject  the  shell.  F^mles  were  one 
of  the  main  reasons  the  gtins  were 
mounted  entirely  on  the  outside  of  the 
U.S.  vehicle  armor. 

Another  basic  weakness  was  the  use  of 
recoil  as  the  power  source  for  feeding 
ammunition  into  the  chamber.  Recoil 
varies  depending  on  the  position  of  the 
eun  in  relationship  to  the  vehicle  and  the 
movement  of  the  vehicle.  This  variation 
frequently  causes  erratic  feeding  and 
llieiefore  malfunction.  Erratic  feeding 
is  a  severe  problem  on  guns  like  the  H.S. 
820  which  have  a  rapid  rate  of  fire. 

Exterior  mount  of  the  gun  creates 
problems.  In  a  gun  with  high  malfunc- 
tion rate,  as  later  became  evident  with 
the  H.S.  820,  the  means  and  time  re- 
quired to  clear  stoppages  are  critical. 
With  exterior  mount  the  gunner  must 
expose  himself  to  correct  any  stoppages. 
The  U.S.  Ai-my  has  estabUshed  30  sec- 
onds as  the  maximum  allowable  time  to 
clear  a  stoppage.  Beyond  that  it  is  a 
malfunction.  In  U.S.  tests,  clearing  the 
ns.  820  often  took  10  minutes  or  more. 
Exterior  mount  exp>oses  the  complex 
pun  feed  and  firing  mechanism  to  the 
hazard  of  stray  bullets.  Even  a  small 
rifle  shot  or  shell  fragment  striking  any 
of  a  dozen  points  could  disable  the  gun. 

GR    KXCHT   CtTNB   rOB   TEST 

All  of  these  handicaps  were  not  evi- 
dent in  1961.  and  the  H.S.  820  seemed  the 
likeliest  prospect  as  an  interim  weapon  to 
fill  the  gun  gap  until  a  succeasor  weapon 
could  be  produced. 
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In  1962.  the  United  States  received 
eight  of  the  gxins  on  loan  for  test  piir- 
poses  from  Germany.  Tests  were  per- 
formed at  the  Proving  Grounds  at  Aber- 
deen, with  very  imsatlsfactory  results. 
The  performance  was  so  bad  that,  at  the 
request  of  German  officials,  no  official 
test  report  was  compiled.  German  offi- 
cials aslced  that  the  gims  he  returned  for 
Inspection  and  sent  a  replacement  batch. 

The  replacement  batch,  like  the  first, 
was  tested  with  unsatisfactoiy  results. 
Eleven  major  deficiencies  were  noted. 

A  third  batch,  consisting  of  20  guns, 
was  then  tested.  During  this  testing. 
ammunition  coated  with  a  slippery  lac- 
quer was  used,  with  the  usual  lubrication 
of  the  anmiunition  omitted.  Aberdeen 
tests  gave  the  lacquer  a  good  report,  but 
field  tests  elsewhere  reported  frequent 
malfunctions.  For  later  testing,  lubri- 
cation of  ammunition  was  resumed  with 
the  lubricant  applied  by  an  automatic 
device  which  replaced  the  hand-oiling 
procedure. 

rORTY-THSEE   DEFICIENCIES    USTED 

When  the  testing  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1964  the  total  list  of  defi- 
ciencies had  risen  to  43.  Several  related 
to  ammunition  and  mount,  but  most  of 
them  directly  concerned  the  gun. 

Test  reports  were  evaluated  in  late 
August.  They  showed  substandard  per- 
formance to  such  a  degree  that  Maj. 
Gen.  Roland  B.  Anderson,  commanding 
general  of  the  weapons  command — 
WECOM— wrote  to  Lt.  Gen.  Frank 
Bessen,  commanding  general  of  Army 
Materiel  Command — AMC — recommend- 
ing that  no  further  consideration  be 
given  to  the  H.S.  820  and  that  the  proj- 
ect be  terminated. 

The  recommendation  was  forwarded 
in  late  August.  General  Bessen  ar- 
ranged a  briefing  in  depth  with  General 
Anderson  and  a  representative  of  the 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command — 
TECOM— at  Aberdeen.  After  the  brief- 
ing he  expressed  agreement  with  the  rec- 
ommendation but  said  he  wanted  a  full 
report  on  the  Gennan  Ai-my  experience 
with  the  gun  before  reaching  a  final 
decision  on  the  proposal  to  terminate. 

He  ordered  a  team  to  go  to  Germany 
to  make  the  study,  designating  Col. 
Jackson  Laurence,  a  member  of  the  re- 
search and  development  staff  of  AMC  as 
captain.  On  it  with  him  were  i^re- 
sentatives  of  Combat  Development  Com- 
mand, a  command  established  in  1962 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  setting 
weapons  standards,  the  Army  Tank- 
Automative  Command — ATAC,  TECOM 
and  WECOM. 

In  Germany  the  team  visited  the 
armor  center  at  Munster  Lager  and  the 
Rheinmetall  Co.  proving  ground  at  Un- 
terlooss.  Their  report  confirmed  that 
the  German  Army  had  experienced  much 
the  same  shortcomings  in  the  gun  as 
were  shown  in  U.S.  tests.  Failure  rate 
was  4  to  8  per  thousand  rounds  fired. 
Parts  breakage  was  so  heavy  a  regular 
parts  replacement  schedule  was  followed. 

Even  though  the  ammunition  used  by 
German  gunners  was  coated  with  slip- 
pery lacquer,  additional  lubricant  was 
applied  by  hand  with  a  paint  brush  in 
order  to  keep  the  gun  from  Jamming. 


Fumes  were  so  excessive  the  gunner  used 
a  gas  mask. 

Based  on  this  report  and  the  U.S.  tests 
the  commanding  generals  of  CDC  and 
AMC  signed  a  joint  letter  dated  in  Octo- 
ber 1964  and  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  tlie  Army.  In  it  they  recom- 
mended against  type  classification  of  any 
kind  for  the  gun,  and  further  recom- 
mended that  the  project  be  terminated. 

In  the  same  letter  they  said  that  if 
higher  authority  insisted  that  work  on 
the  gun  continue,  tjiey  could  not  predict 
that  another  year's  effort  would  bring 
the  failure  rate  dowii  to  the  desired  one- 
per-thousand  level.  The.v  estimated  that 
2  years  could  be  required  to  dcveiop  fur- 
tlier  improvements  on  the  gun  and  test 
them.  Even  then  they  doubted  the  fail- 
ure rate  would  drop  as  low  as  three  per 
thousand.  At  a  minimum,  the  letter  said. 
a  third  year  would|be  needed  to  get  the 
failure  rate  as  low  as  two  or  one  per 
thousand. 

PROJECT    ORDERED    TERMIN.MED 

This  letter  led  to  a  conference  on  No- 
vember 13.  1964.  chaired  by  General 
Abrams,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army. 
Also  present  were  representatives  of  De- 
partment of  Army,  CDC  and  AMC.  The 
group  reviewed  the  Unsatisfactoiy  test  re- 
ports. At  the  conclusion  of  the  confer- 
ence General  Abraras  announced  that  he 
had  decided  the  project  should  be  ter- 
minated and  gave  instructions  that  this 
be  done. 

The  next  day— November  14,  1964— 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and 
German  Defense  Minister  von  Ha.ssel 
issued  the  communique  mentioned 
earlier. 

It  became  an  entirely  new  ball  game. 
Instead  of  being  terminat-ed.  in  line  with 
the  decision  of  the  Army's  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  the  gun  was  placed  by  Secretar>- 
McNamara  on  a  full-speed-ahead  pro- 
curement schedule. 

Mr.  McNamaras  office  i.ssued  orders  to 
AMC  that  the  gun  improvement  program 
must  be  completed  by  November  1,  1965. 
at  which  time  Mr.  von  Hassell  wa.s  ex- 
pected to  return  to  the  United  States  to 
wrap  up  the  procurement  agreement. 

In  late  November  1964.  a  conference 
attended  by  represantatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Aimy,  AMC  and  CDC 
was  held.  During  the  discussion  the 
AMC  representative  announced  that  the 
only  way  to  get  the  run  classified  stand- 
ard-A  and  suitable  for  procurement 
would  be  to  lower  the  standards.  AMC 
listed  12  major  standard  requirements 
which  would  require  either  waiver  or  ad- 
justment. The  CDC  representatives  ob- 
jected to  relaxing  any  requirements  and 
opposed  further  testing  of  the  gun,  de- 
claring that  none  of  the  militaiy  char- 
acteristics established  for  the  gun  could 
safely  be  modified.  The  Department  of 
Army  representative  ruled  that  the 
standards  would  have  to  be  lowered  and 
gave  AMC  the  go-ahead. 

Meanwhile  other  circumstances  began 
to  develop. 

Secretary  McNamiira  announced  that 
about  200  bases  wouild  be  closed  includ- 
ing the  Springfield,  Mass..  Armory  where 
small  arms  are  defeloped  and  tested. 
This  caused  a  congressional  uproar  from 


the  Bay  State,  some  of  whose  Represent- 
atives questioned  the  wisdom  of  pur-- 
chasing  German  guns  at  a  time  when 
employees  of  the  Springfield  Armoiy 
faced  the  prospect  of  dismissal. 

The  congressional  uproar  was  power- 
ful enough  to  lead  to  a  temporary  freez- 
ing of  all  funds  connected  with  the  gun 
project.  Secretary  McNamara  agreed 
to  freeze  all  funds  until  Department  wit- 
nesses could  sati-sfy  congressional  com- 
plaints. 

At  this  very  time  the  Department  wa.s 
negotiating  to  purchase  six  additional 
guns  for  further  test.  The  freeze  on 
funds  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  in- 
tended purchase. 

In  Apiil  1965,  the  funds  were  unfrozen, 
the  additional  test  guns  were  purchased 
and  improvement  efforts  were  resumed 
Throughout  this  period  AMC  kept  insist- 
ing tiiat  the  deadline  of  November  1. 
1965.  could  not  be  met,  and  CDC  re- 
mained critical  of  the  gun  and  of  the 
decision  to  lowpr  test  standards. 

By  early  fall  the  gun  was  ready  for 
additional  testing. 

TEST    STA.ND.\RDS     LOWERED 

Under  pressure  from  Mr.  McNamaras 
office  to  keep  it  posted  on  progress,  in 
October  1965  AMC  notified  channels  that 
modifications  of  the  gun  were  expected 
to  be  satisfactory  in  most  respects  and 
the  gun,  upon  testing,  could  soon  be  clas- 
sified standard-A.  CDC  protested  to" 
Secretary  McNamaras  office  that  the 
gun  was  still  substandard. 

In  November  1965,  TECOM  asked 
AMC  to  specify  new  standards  for  test- 
ing. The  same  month,  long  before  tests 
were  complete,  Kendall  Barnes.  AMC 
general  counsel,  began  procurement  con- 
tract negotiations. 

On  November  27,  1965,  AMC  put  in 
writing  the  revised  standards  based  on 
the  November  1964  discussion  at  which 
time  AMC.  over  the  protest  of  CDC,  de- 
cided to  make  the  changes.  Once  again, 
CDC — the  command  e.^tablished  for  the 
express  purpose  of  defining  the  proper 
standards  of  weapons  performance — pro- 
tested vigorously.  Despite  this,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966,  the  revised  standards  as 
proposed  by  AMC  were  approved  by  Gen- 
eral Abrams. 

Meanwhile  tests  commenced  at  tiie 
three  test  centers,  the  Armor  Board  at 
Fort  Knox,  the  Infantry  Board  at  Fort 
Bennins,  and  the  Proving  Ground  at 
Aberdeen,  Md.  Each  center  provided 
preliminary  telelyped  reports  to  TECOM. 
On  the  basis  of  these  incomplete  infor- 
mal reports,  TECOM  made  a  favorable 
interim  evaluation  and  forwarded  on 
January  29,  1966,  to  AMC  the  formal  rec- 
ommendation that  the  gim  be  classified 
standard-A.  AMC  recommended  it  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1966. 

Unprecedented  test  evaluation  proce- 
dures were  adopted.  Under  them  mal- 
functions by  the  dozen  were  adjusted  as 
being  due  to  excessive  wear  of  gun  parts 
or  discounted  for  other  reasons,  such  as 
gunner  error — although  test  gunners  are 
the  best  in  the  Army.  Ordinarily,  a 
weapon  would  be  required  to  perform 
satisfactorily  without  arbitrary  adjust- 
ments and  discounts.    Without  these  ad- 
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iusiments  test  reports  in  the  spring  of 
1966  would  not  have  come  close  to  meet- 
ing even  the  lowered  standards. 

As  I  have  reported  previously  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  first  interim 
report  from  Aberdeen  tests  dated  April  8, 
1966,  and  prepared  by  W.  A.  Gross,  cover- 
in<r  the  period  December  1.  1965,  to  Feb- 
28,   1966.   showed   a  malfunction 
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rate  of  4.7  rounds  per  thousand 
April  19,  1966.  a  report  prepared  by  Maj. 
William  Farmer  of  Fort  Knox,  showed  a 
malfunction  rate  of  7.1  per  thousand  but 
these  were  'discounted"  to  bring  the  rate 
to  1.3. 

Sincle  shot  accuracy  still  could  not 
meet  the  lowered  requirements.  The  re- 
quirement had  been  reduced  from  1 .5  to 
2  mils,  a  33-percent  relaxation.  The 
te.st  results  were  2.16  mils. 

Burst  accuracy  tests  were  conducted 
at  500  meters.  After  three  rounds  the 
accuracy  pattern  was  firm,  but  unhap- 
pily malfunctions  were  frequent  in  bursts 
exceeding  five  rounds. 

From  earlier  tests  AMC  devised  a  parts 
replacement  schedule,  but  this  was  not 
used  in  the  tests.  Therefore  the  question 
whether  malfunctions  would  actually 
have  been  prevented  by  parts  replace- 
ment was  left  unanswered.  By  then  the 
Rheinmetall  "hot  base"  had  cooled  off. 
Production  lines  were  down  and  space 
used  for  other  work. 

Therefore,  the  so-called  final  tests  left 
in  doubt  whether  the  gun  would  actually 
pass  even  the  lowered  test  standards. 

In  other  respects  the  weapon  system 
was  deficient. 

Penetration  never  did  measure  up  to 
the  desired  level. 

Its  fine  lay  capability — the  final  aim- 
ing in  which  the  gunner  zeroes  in  on  his 
target — was  imperfect.  This  would  .seem 
especially  important  in  light  of  the  other 
problems  on  accuracy. 

The  high  explosive  round  was  still  sub- 
standard despite  5  years  of  testing.  The 
round — once  overly  sensitive — was  now 
too  insensitive.  It  did  not  explode  until 
after  graze  impact.  The  explosion  oc- 
curred yards  away  from  the  target  ponit. 
The  manufacturer,  Diehl,  one  of  three 
firms  involved  in  the  procurement,  is 
still  working  on  this  problem. 

The  recoil  problem  persisted.  Recoil 
power  is  used  to  operate  ammunition 
feeder.  This  is  critically  important  be- 
cause erratic  recoil  will  cause  erratic 
feeding  of  ammunition  and  therefore 
malfunction.  The  type  mounting  of  the 
H.S.  820  on  the  M-114-A-1  vehicle  ag- 
gravates this  problem.  Originally  in- 
tended to  be  a  more  rigid  ring  mount,  it 
was  redesigned  with  ball  bearings,  which 
cause  troublesome  play.  Although  it 
was  classified  standard-A  6  months  ago, 
technicians  are  still  having  trouble  get- 
ting the  weapon  to  perform  well  at  low 
temperatures. 

In  several  important  respects  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara misinformed  and  misled  the 
Congress.  As  printed  on  page  7450  of 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  dated  March  9.  1966,  Mr. 
McNamara  personally  placed  this  state- 
ment before  the  Congress: 

Since  the  first  weapons  were  tested,  a  great 
many  Improvements  have  been  made.     This 


weapon  system  meets  all  requirements  for 
durabiUtv.  reliability  and  accuracy  and  is 
considered  suitable  for  U.S.  Army  use  with- 
out further  modification. 

The  statement  was  not  only  prema- 
ture but  incorrect  and  highly  misleading. 
The  weapon  system  of  coui*se  includes 
not  only  the  gun  but  the  vehicle,  the 
mount,  and  the  ammunition.  On  the 
day  Mr.  McNamara  gave  Congress  this 
sweeping  declaration  that  the  system  was 
suitable  without  further  modification— 
every  element  of  the  system  was  deficient 
or  in  doubt. 

The  high-explosive  ammunition  \va.s 
substandard. 

The  recoil  and  low-temperature  prob- 
lems on  the  gim  persisted. 

Mounting  deficiencies  were  causing  de- 
ficiencies in  fine  lay. 

Single-shot  accuracy  continued  to  be 
a  problem. 

When  Mr.  McNamara  spoke,  the  final 
te.st  report  i-ssued  by  Major  Farmer  was 
stiU  more  than  a  month  from  comple- 
tion, and  in  it  Farmer  was  to  report 
specific  deficiencies  and  recommend  fur- 
ther cun  modifications  and  tests. 

The  vehicle  itself  had  been  tried  and 
rejected  as  unsatisfactory  hi  Vietnam 
opei-ations. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  McNamara's 
unqualified  statement  to  the  Congress 
that  the  "system  meets  all  requirements 
for  durability,  reliabihty,  and  accuracy 
and  is  considered  suitable  for  US.  Army 
use  without  further  modification '  was 
shocking  indeed. 

Why  did  he  place  before  the  Congress 
this  false  and  misleading  statement  on 
the  weapon? 

In  his  testUnony  October  9  he  denied 
that  the  German  Government  had  de- 
cided the  gun  was  Ineffective  and  would 
have  to  be  replaced.  Here  was  the  ex- 
change as  reported  on  page  7414  of  the 
committee  hearings: 

Mr.  Bray  Was  it  decided  by  the  German 
Government  this  gun  was  Ineffective  and 
would  have  to  be  replaced? 

Secretary     McNamara    Did     the     German 
Government  decide  that? 
Mr.  Brav.  Yes. 

Secretan,-  McNamara  Absolutely  not.  The 
Germtin  C3o\  ernment  is  strongly  recommend- 
ing this. 

Contrast  this  declaration  with  a  state- 
ment reporting  Gennany's  bad  experi- 
ence with  the  gun  placed  in  the  hearhigs 
of  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  March  24.  1966,  by 
General  Chesarek — page  61.  He  quoted 
the  Army  Scientific  and  Technical  Intel - 
Ugence  Bulletin  TB  381-6-3,  page  22,  as 
follows : 

The  West  German  conunercial  firms  of 
Rheinmetall  and  Mauser  are  each  developing 
a  20-milUmeter  automatic  cannon  The  de- 
velopment of  both  the  Rheinmetall  and  the 
Mauser  weapons,  which  has  been  in  process 
for  about  5  years,  was  initiated  at  the  request 
of  the  West  German  Government  The  new- 
developments  were  ordered  because  of  the 
numerous  deficiencies  experienced  with  the 
present  standard  Hispano-Suiza  20-miUl- 
meter  automatic  cannon  H.S.  820  L85  in  use 
on  West  German  armored  vehicles. 


the   Army 
1  aster    from    a 


On  page  7447  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  Mr.  McNamara  was 
recorded  on  October  9  as  denying  that 


the  gun  purchase  ai'ose  from  a  desire  to 
give  Germany  some  business.  The  ex- 
change as  reported : 

Mr  Phii-bin.  Before  you  start  on  that,  did 
this  have  something  to  do  with  our  relation- 
ships with  West  Germany?  Were  we  trying 
to  give  them  some  business? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.    The  primary  re- 
quirement here   is   for   a   weapon 
doesn't    have    and    can't    get 
better   source. 

This  response  was  misleaduig  to  say 
the  least  because  of  the  close  tie-in 
which  actually  existed  between  the  gun 
procurement  and  the  German  order  for 
the  missile  destroyers.  Why  was  Con- 
gress misled  and  kept  in  the  dark? 

On  July  27.  four  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  visited  my  office  to  an- 
swer questions  about  the  gun  I  had  raised 
in  a  letter  of  May  30  to  Mr.  McNamara 
and  a  telegram  of  Jime  15  to  President 
Johnson. 

I  asked  if  the  gun  was  still  contro- 
versial around  the  Pentagon.  The  an- 
swer— unchallenged  by  the  other  tl-u-ee — 
was: 

I  haven't  found  anyone  who  didn't  want 
this  gun  Soldiers  not  only  want  It  and  like 
ii,  but  they  need  it. 

This  was  misleading  to  say  the  least. 
CE>C  officials  have  consistently  opposed 
the  gun  and  opposed  lowering  any  of  the 
test  standards,  and  in  the  Pentagon  lexi- 
con it  is  "that  damn  gim."  Its  cham- 
pions are  hard  to  find.  One  terse  com- 
ment: 

Tlie  United  Stales  would  have  been  better 
off  to  have  sent  the  money  to  Germany  as 
a  gift. 

Apparently  Congress  was  kept  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  about  the  lowering 
of  test  standards,  and  about  the  deficien- 
cies and  problems  which  still  remained 
after  the  gun  was  officially  classified 
standard-A. 

WHAT    SHOITLD    BE    DONE? 

Is  it  better  to  have  the  substandard 
H.S.  820  than  wait  for  a  better  weapon? 
Obviously  General  Abrams  answered 
this  question  in  the  negative  m  1964,  al- 
though Mr.  McNamara  the  next  day  re- 
versed the  decision.  CDC,  the  command 
charged  -with  setting  standards  for  weap- 
ons, has  not  budged  from  a  negative  an- 
swer. 

It  is  true  that  the  gun— when  operated 
under  closely  controlled  conditions  and 
by  the  Army's  most  skilled  gunners — can 
come  close  to  meeting  the  lowered  stand- 
ards, but  how  often  will  these  conditions 
prevail  in  the  field?  Is  it  wise  to  put  in 
the  field— in  the  hands  of  gunners  with 
limited  training— so  marginal  a  weapon? 

A  detailed  parts  replacement  schedule 
for  guns  on  ships,  aircraft,  and  fixed 
ground  emplacements  is  one  thing,  but  is 
it  practical  on  a  gun  which  may  be  oper- 
ated for  indefinite  periods  far  from  sup- 
ply depots  and  in  circumstances  of 
extreme  personal  hazard  like  exist  in 
many  areas  of  Vietnam  today? 

It  seems  to  me,  in  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  no  weapon,  or 
one  of  lesser  power  but  proven  dependa- 
bility, and  thus  not  be  tempted  to  under- 
take   certain    optional    military    risks, 
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rather  than  act  on  a  false  sen^e  of  secu- 
rity And  power  based  on  a  marginal 
weapon. 

I  question  whether  all  alternatives 
other  than  the  HJS.  820  have  been  ade- 
quately explored.  For  example,  if  the 
Soviet  14.5  gun  put  us  at  such  a  critical 
disadvantage  In  1961,  why  did  we  not 
simply  copy  the  Soviet  weapon  for  the 
Interim  while  a  successor  was  being  de- 
veloped and  built?  The  United  States 
has  had  the  Soviet  gun  for  several  years. 
One  weapons  expert  estimated  to  me  that 
a  crash  procurement,  based  on  an  exact 
copy  job  without  changes,  could  pnxiuce 
5,000  of  these  guns  within  1  year. 

My  conclusion  is  that  some  committee 
of  Congress  should  immediately  under- 
take a  thorough  investigation  of  the  gun 
gap.  It  should  determine  what  faulty 
procedures  and  people  were  the  cause,  in 
order  hopefully  to  diminish  the  possibil- 
ity that  this  sorry  experience  will  be  re- 
peated. It  should  find  out  who  was 
responsible  for  keeping  Congress  in  the 
dark.  OCQcers  and  other  personnel  at  all 
levels  should  be  called  to  testify  and  es- 
pecially those  In  CDC. 

Meanwhile  Congress  should  insist  on 
three  things: 

First.  A  crash  program  to  put  a  work- 
able Interim  gun  in  the  hands  of  our 
forces. 

Second.  A  crash  program  to  speed  the 
development  of  a  long-delayed  successor 
weapon. 

Third.  Termination  as  recommended 
In  1964  by  the  Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
of  the  long  and  costly  endeavor  to  make 
the  H.S.  820  work.  So  far  the  project 
has  cost  over  $6.3  million.  There  is  no 
sense  throwing  good  money  after  bad, 
and  tying  up  highly  skilled  people  and 
critical  testing  facilities  on  an  unpromis- 
ing weapon 

Chalk  it  up  to  experience,  and  move 
forward  fast. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  ON  THE 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  IMMI- 
GRATION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19, 1966. 1  took  the  floor  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1965.  At  that  time  precise  figures  were 
not  available  to  demonstrate  the  dramat- 
ic results  accomplished  by  this  statute 
which  abolished  the  national  origins 
quota  system  and  substituted  relation- 
ships and  U.S.  need  as  the  bases  for 
immigration  selection  rather  than  an  Im- 
migrant's place  of  birth.  I  now  have  the 
information  to  make  more  meaningful 
the  initial  comments  I  made  on  July  19. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  on 
June  30,  1966.  a  total  of  289,472  aliens 
were  Issued  immigrant  visas.  This  is 
9,260  more  than  the  280,212  aliens  who 
were  documented  as  immigrants  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1965.  I  will  insert  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  t^le  showing  these  com- 
parative figures  for  all  countries.  Pears 
recently  expressed  In  certain  uninformed 
quarters  that  immigration  would  be  cur- 
tailed as  a  result  of  the  new  law  have 
thus  been  demonstrated  to  be  completely 
false. 

Included  in  tl»e  figure  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  were  55,611  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliens,  and 
persons  with  needed  talents,  who  would 
have  been  unable  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  enrlier  law.  These  im- 
migrants were  Issued  visas  in  the  7 
months  between  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  law  on  December  1,  1965,  and  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  from  the  pool, 
which  represented  the  unused  visa  num- 
bers from  fiscal  1965.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  act  of 
October  3.  1965.  Immigrant  visas  unused 
in  any  fiscal  yea»-  were  irrevocably  lost. 

More  meaningful  than  the  classes  of 
immigrants  has  been  the  geographic 
shift  in  Immigration  and  the  increases 
in  preference  visR  issuance  to  nationals 
of  certain  countries  so  greatly  in  excess 
of  their  annual  quotas.  Thus  Italy,  with 
a  quota  of  5.666  was  authorized  20,000 
visas.  From  Portugal,  with  a  quota  of 
438  annually,  7,712  were  documented  to 
come  as  preference  immigrants.  To  In- 
dians, Japanese,  Spanish,  and  Yugoslavs, 
with  quotas  of  100,  185,  250,  and  942  re- 
spectively, there  were  issued  2,071,  786, 
1,018,  and  2,893  visas  during  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1966. 

No  amount  of  oratorical  skill  or  legis- 
lative legerdemain  can  conceal  the  fact 
that  to  accomplish  these  changes  and 
still  increase  overall  immigrant  visa  is- 
suance by  only  t,000,  some  aUens  of  a 
class  who  previously  were  able  to  enter 
the  United  States  freely  and  without  sig- 
nificant numerical  Limitations  are  not 
now  able  to  obtain  immigrant  visas.  It 
is  true  that  the  persons  who  do  not  have 
sponsoring  relatives  within  the  required 
statutory  degree  or  who  do  not  have 
needed  skills  have  been  subordinated  in 
their  desire  to  enter  this  country  as  im- 
migrants. Thus,  under  the  ac.  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1965,  during  the  past  7  months 
and  in  the  years  ahead,  therf:  will  be  a 
basic  change  in  the  character  of  immi- 
gration, but  not  In  its  volume,  reflecting 
the  increasing  importance  of  national 
welfare  as  a  criterion  for  selection  of  our 
immigrants. 

With  the  announcements  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  recently  made  by  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  and  the  availabihty  of  an  ex- 
tra-quota pool  of  84,225  for  preference 
immigrant  visas  during  the  current  fl.scal 
year,  the  improvement  in  our  immigra- 
tion system  should  be  even  more  marked 
this  year. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  and  satis- 
faction, as  the  chBlrman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  authored  the  act  of  October 
3,  1965,  that  I  make  this  supplemental 
report  to  you  on  its  operations  and  effect. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  Include  a  table 
showing  the  comparative  figures  for  all 
countries : 


Country                                1965 

\m 

EUROPE 
Alliaiiis. 

99 

Hi 

Andorra 

1,476 
1,035 

1,1M) 

Bclelum         .   .          ... 

Belgian  Congo 

Total 

1,035 
106 

2,005 
110 

1% 

M 
l,i^ 

Bulgaria „ 

Cipciioslovakia 

Diixiziic,  Free  City  of.   - 

Dcmnark . 

1,333 

i.fts 

UreenJimd 

Total 

1.333 
112 
628 

3,847 

2 

101 

44 

1.0.3 

tio 

433 

3.tfj:i 

3 
so 

E.itonia 

Finland.                              v 

France. 

,\lgerla 

Frencli  Guiana 

(iiiadt»iouiio . 

-Vlartini'iue 

lii-union 

Comoro  Islands 

1  rencii  Cuiigo. . 

Kri'iich  EquatorL-il  .\frlca 

16 

9 
1 

French  Polynesia 

Fn-ru'li  .Soiualiiaiid 

Fr.'iich  Suuth  and  -Antarctic  terrl- 
t..rv 

Frpiicli  West  Africa 

Ivory  Coast 

.Mad;;gascar 

2 
2 

1 
<i 

New  Caledonia 

.St.  Pierre  and  .Minueloii 

SenpRtil 

Wallisand  Futuiia  Islands 

TuriLsia 

.New  Hebrides.. 

Total . 

4,014 
25,171 

3,17.> 
IS,  .'«5 

<lennany 

lireat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.. 

.Vden _ 

.\ntipia : 

28,698 

72 

179 

224 

390 

2 

1 

194 

131 

135 

........ 

LU^ai 

Hfiliamaa.  . 

Barbados 

n;kSUtolaiid I." 

Hochuanaland 

,V«i 

Herinuda 

177 

Briti.sh  Guiana 

4lll 

liritisli  IlQrulura,s  ... 

3ST 

Hritish  Solomon  l.slands 

liritisb  \irgiu  Ishuids 

Ifninel 

23i 

i';iym<ui  Islands ' 

136 

0N 

Cy()rus .. 

Diimiulca 

102 

toil 

Falkland  Islands 

Fiji  Islands 

(bimbia 

10 

.TO 

Oibraltar.. 

4 

p 

iiillXTt  and  EUicc  Islands 

llnkl  L'oast 

'Irand  Cayman 

1 

<  irvnada 

133 

1U7 

........ 

■Jl<i 

Hong  Kong. -T^. 

■la'uaica.. 

Kenya. IlII^ 

I>eeward  Islands.. 

m 

Mihiva 

.Mill. live  Islands 

Malta 

•Mauritiu,"! 

127 

23 

n6 

;( 

Monfserrat 

W 

.New  Hebrides 

.Nigeria. 

North  Borneo 

Northern  Rhodesia 

32 

Nyiisaland 

i'itc.iirn  r.sliind 

.-<t.  ChrLstopher,  Nevis,  AnguiUa.. 

.«t.  Helena 

.St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

180 

3 

108 

122 

227 

■i 

10.1 

IL't 

Sarawak „ 

.Seyohellos 

Sierra  Leone . 

9 

Iti 

Singapore.    

Soimililand  Protectorate 

.Soulliern  Uho<le.<ia 

74 

M 

Swaziland.. 

Tont!:i 

Trinidad 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

18 

) 

t  Kanda.-   

Windward  Isliinds _ 

/imzlbar.. 

i 

Total 

31,447 

L926 
837 
146  1 

■>i,(*^ 

Greece . 

8,917 

Hungary 

K! 

Iceland 

IM 
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Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia 

Ucchteastein. 

I.iiliiiiiniu 

Luxembourg.. 

.Miilla 

Monaco 


Ntllurlands 

.Netherlands  Antilles. 

New  Guinea 

Surinam 


Total. 

.N'orway 

Poland 


Portugal 

Angola 

Cii|>c  Verde  Islands 

Macao 

.Mozambique 

IMrliigese  Guinea 

I'orHiBese  India 

Portugese  Timor 

IrmeiiH;  and  Sao  Tome. 


Total. 

Koniania 

.-an  .Marino. 


.-psm 

Fernando  I'o — 

Itni 

Kio  .Muni 

fponish  Sahara. 


Total. 

.Sweden 

Switierland. 
Trieste. 


r.S.S.R 

Yugoslavia. 


F.iiropean  total. 


Asiim  totul. 


AfRICA 

Algeria 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Cameroons  (British) 

Cameroous  (French) 

f'fniral  African  Republic. 

Chad.. 

Congo  (formerly  French)— 

f'ongo.  Republic  of  the 

I'ahoiuev 

Kgypt 

Kthiopia 

Oabon 

Ohsna 

Ouinea. 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Liberia. _„ 


19ti.' 


19<>-. 


5,37S 

9,ys7 

l;47 

12 

4a2 

lOti 
41 
11 


3,066 
166 


101 


3,333 
2,303 
7,044 


1, 


91 


1,798 
445 

102 


1,620 


111,304 


ASIA 

Ali;haiiistan 

Arabian  Peninsula 

.\sia  (Pacific) 

lihutan - - 

Burma. 

Camliodla • 

rii'ina 

rhln(«c  persons 

Cypms- 

India 

Lndonesltt 

Irin 

Iraq 

Israel 

Kona 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Malaya 

.Mala.vsia 

.Mu.'^'al  and  Oman 

Nipal 

i'ublstan.. 

P.ilosilnc,  Arab 

i'liilippiiies 

Saudi  .Vrabia 

Syria 

Tliailand 

Turkey 

Vietnam 

Ytmen 


1,629 
2,458 
1,822 


2,645 
1,096 


•I.  071 

24.  «t;7 

1.54 
8 

269 
73 

310 
5 


2,  282 
161 


79 


2.522 
1,.502 
7,  575 


8,710 

3 

263 

37 

3 


1 


9,017 

304 

97 


2,227 


2,227 
1,860 
1,537 


1,634 
2,020 


120,  577 


.50 

21 

797 


90 
4 

97 
242 

2.258 
114 
228 
223 
13K 
105 
202 

2,758 
363 

2,138 

1 

6 

228 


285 


7 

98 

127 

,489 

109 
190 
3.17 
210 
108 


14,054 


259 
2 


220 


193 

7 

75 

6.825 

677 

260 

626 

248 

311 

469 

390 

3,261 

392 

LOiits 

1 

8 

452 


148 


3 
137 

761 

5,2m 

9 
210 
199 
1,006 
222 
117 


24,388 


41 

w 


132 
4 
3 


Country 

loe.". 
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Libya 

110 
2 
5 

3 

Malawi           .. 

4 

Mali                      

1 

MaiiritAniA      ......  . -... 

4 

Morocco ,. 

136 

256 

1 

Nipt^riu                  ............ 

89 

57 

Rwandft       .     -_.—--..--...-._.. 

3 

4 
12 
10 

6 

3 

14 

Soinulj  Republic 

7 

SniiKililarid 

Boulh  Africa,  Republic  of 

149 

a 

92 

22 

2 

266 

South  West  Africa 

7 

Sudan                .  ........ ....- 

67 

18 

Togo 

" 

Togolaiid  (British)                         _  . 

Toeolaiid  ( French^ 

Tunisia  

106 

9 

146 

1 
15 

100 

10 

United  Arab  Republic 

295 

Zaini)i&         ..  .  ................ 

36 

African  total     - 

1,423 

1,626 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Panada        .-     .. ... 

40.013 

2,781 

20,086 

10,851 

1.403 

1.321 

3,763 

2,096 

1,780 

37,  432 

L130 

1,902 

419 

25,563 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba - 

Dominican  ReDUblic    — 

1.395 
17,063 
16, 372 

El  Salvador 

1.273 

1.346 

Haiti               

3.93- 

l,71ii 

2,983 

Mexico 

43,  e-" 

9.V1 

2.400 

809 

Korth  American  total 

124,977 

119,442 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Iira7.il             

5,629 
902 
2,755 
1,606 
9,790 
4,176 

"""152' 

1,485 

398 

738 

3,785 
649 

2,277 

Chile 

1,122 

Colombia      

8,053 

3,856 

Ciuya»n — 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Crugoay 

41 

160 

1,153 

4.^1 

671) 

Couth  American  total 

27,631 

22.197 

OCEAXU 

333 

43s 

Christinas  Island 

Cocos  Islands 

Total        

333 

438 

New  liuinefl  -    - 

7 

3 

New  Zealand        ... ... 

212 

212 

1 

212 

148 

41 

69 

213 

Pieific  islands                 -     ............ 

446 

Tonga,  Kingdom  of 

ns 

810 
13 

1.223 

19 

Nonquota  under  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 

280,212 

289,  472 

17 
CO 


2 
1 

62 
48 


THE  ASSAULT  OF  A  SECRETARY 
RAISES  SOME  DOUBTS  ABOUT 
SUPREME    COURT    DECISIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Randall!  is 
recognized  for   15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'-ked 
for  some  time  today  to  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  call  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  thoughts  which  I  believe  should 


be  .weighed  by  every  thinking  person  on 
the  present  and  potential  effect  of  the 
Escobeda  and  Miranda  decisions  upon 
law  enforcement  in  this  country. 

I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  because  a 
faithful  member  of  my  staff.  Mrs.  Mary 
Kolbash.  was  struck  down  on  the  street 
Tuesday  evening  as  she  was  walking 
from  my  office  to  her  home  a  few- 
blocks  southeast  of  the  Longworth 
Hou5e  Office  Building  Scarcely  a  block 
due  south  of  our  building  she  was  set 
upon  by  an  unknown  assailant  who  came 
up  back  of  her  and  proceeded  to  knock 
her  down,  beat  her  upon  the  face,  and 
kick  her  repeatedly  while  she  was  on  the 
groiuid.  Fortunately  a  man  parking  his 
car  nearby  heard  the  commotion  and 
ran  to  her  assistance.  The  attacker  then 
fled.  The  only  apparent  motive  for  the 
a.ssault  was  to  steal  her  purse. 

In  my  office  members  of  '..he  perma- 
nent staff  alternate  to  remain  over  after 
the  others  leave  to  supervise  some  per- 
sonnel staff  including  summer  Interns 
who  come  in  when  regular  staff  leave  at 
6  p  m.  and  work  to  about  10  p.m.  The  at- 
tack on  Mr.*.  Kolbash  took  place  shortly 
after  10  p.m. 

Sometime  after  10  p.m.  Mrs.  Kolbash 
phoned  my  home  on  Capitol  Hill  from 
Precinct  No.  5  Police  Station.  She  was 
In  a  highly  emotional  state  and  quite 
understandably  so.  I  then  proceeded  to 
the  police  station  but  by  the  time  I  ar- 
rived she  had  been  taken  to  her  home. 

The  point  of  my  remarks  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  occasioned  at  this  par- 
ticular time  by  this  incident  is  not  al- 
together related  to  this  matter  alone  but 
to  other  and  even  more  serious  happen- 
ings that  take  place  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  right  here  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  every  night. 

When  I  arrived  at  precinct  No.  5  I  had 
an  opix)rtunity  to  talk  with  a  very  effi- 
cient-appearing young  officer  who  was 
writing  up  the  report.  In  my  discussion 
with  him  I  learned  that  they  regarded 
this  incident  as  just  a  routine  happening 
every  night.  I  asked  about  the  chance  of 
apprehending  the  assailant.  This  caused 
the  officer  to  ask  of  me  if  I  had  ever  seen 
one  of  the  "rights  cards"  that  every  offi- 
cer IS  required  to  carry  in  his  billfold. 
He  proceeded  to  take  his  copy  from  his 
billfold  for  me  to  look  at.  He  told  me 
that  in  cverj-  instance  he  has  to  hand 
this  over  to  a  suspect  to  read  before  any 
questions  can  be  asked.  I  inquired  if  I 
could  have  one  of  the  cards.  He  de- 
clined, saying  it  was  the  only  one  he  had 
and  had  become  a  part  of  his  per.sonal 
equipment,  as  much  as  his  belt,  or  gun 

At  this  point  I  asked  to  confer  with 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  precinct 
In  my  discussion  wiih  him  I  inquired 
about  the  number  of  similar  offenses  that 
happened  per  week  within  the  limits  of 
precinct  No.  5.  I  think  I  should  mention 
that  the  northern  line  of  precinct  No.  5 
runs  right  through  tlic  U.S.  Capitol 
Building.  The  House  side  of  the  Capitol 
Building  is  in  No.  5  while  the  Senate  side 
is  situated  in  precinct  No.  9.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  precinct  No.  5  told  me 
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there  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  inci- 
dents similar  to  Mrs.  Kolbash.  which  oc- 
cur within  each  we^.  lliat  adds  up  to 
about  two  per  night.  Some  of  these  as- 
saults in  the  past  have  taken  place  right 
on  Capitol  Plaza.  That  means  light  on 
the  Capitol  Orouzuls  or  the  area  imme- 
diately adjoining  our  ofBce  buildings. 

Many  of  the  women  who  are  assaulted 
are  not  as  fortunate  as  Mrs.  Kolbash. 
Some  have  been  raped.  I  proceeded  to 
ask  the  commanding  officer  of  precinct 
No.  5  for  a  copy  of  the  "rights  of  arrested 
persons."  He  said  they  had  no  supply  of 
the  rights  cards  which  are  carried  by 
ofBcers,  but  at  my  request  I  was  permi  ;ted 
to  take  down  from  the  wall  an  8  hy  10 
poster  which  I  have  with  me  now. 

Driving  back  to  our  home  with  Mrs. 
Randall,  we  drove  by  the  scene  of  the 
assault.  We  found  it  to  be  upon  a  well- 
lighted  street.  The  scene  of  the  affair 
was  very  close  to  the  residence  of  a  col- 
league, a  fellow  Member  of  the  House  and 
a  good  friend  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
I  mention  this  is  only  to  point  out  the 
assailant  hiding  crouched  behind  some 
bushes  upon  a  well-lighted  street  never- 
theless had  the  brazenness  to  comm.it  his 
assault  under  such  conditions.  It  would 
be  more  understandable  if  he  had  chosen 
some  dark  place  where  apprehension 
would  be  more  difficult. 

Because  of  the  commotion  and  the 
alarm  soiuided  by  the  one  witness,  police 
arrived  very  quickly.  I  wish  to  make  It 
plain  I  make  no  charge  that  Capitol  Hill 
is  inadequately  patrolled.  I  could  not 
agree  with  those  complainants  who  have 
said  there  is  a  failure  to  patrol  the 
Capitol  Hill  area.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
can  be  expected  of  police  that  they  be 
everywhere  at  the  same  time.  My  hat  is 
off  in  salute  to  the  efforts  of  our  Metro- 
politan and  Capitol  Hill  Police.  Any 
observations  I  may  make  concerning 
their  effectiveness  is  certainly  because  of 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

While  I  may  lose  the  services  of  an 
efBcient  secretary  while  she  is  recovering 
from  her  Injuries,  I  have  tried  to  restrain 
myself  from  anger.  Yet,  I  find  this  in- 
cident leaves  me  no  alternative  but  to 
speak  out  concerning  some  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  render  our 
police  department  ineffective  or  even  Im- 
ix>tent  in  their  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. The  crime  against  Mrs.  Kolbash 
lias  been  committed  and  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  If  there  is  to  be  a  deterrent 
of  any  kind  or  to  any  measure  against 
the  continuous  and  continuing  repetition 
of  similar  assaults,  then  the  guilty  ones 
must  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished. 
All  of  the  beautiful  theories  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  something  must 
be  done  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  or  else 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  increase  in 
our  rate  of  crime. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  happenings  of 
Tuesday  evening,  the  one  thing  that 
stands  out  in  my  mind  is  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  olBcers  at  precinct  No.  5. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  is 
trying  to  do  a  good  Job  in  the  face  of 
great  odds  against  them  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  When  I  had  finished 
talking  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  precinct,  a  plainclothes  detective 
walked  in  who  had  been  searching  the 


neighborhood  of  the  crime  for  the  as- 
sailant. He  related  to  me  that  he  thought 
perhaps  they  had  located  the  suspect 
within  a  group  of  youngsters.  Mrs.  Kol- 
bash had  described  him  as  being  a  Negro 
male  youth  who  appeared  to  be  about 
15  years  ol  age.  The  plainclothes  de- 
tective told  me  that  because  there  was 
no  positive  identification  it  was  difficult 
to  make  an  arrest.  But  the  disturbing 
point  that  was  btought  out  in  our  con- 
versation was  thai  this  group  of  juveniles 
and  In  other  instances  adults  who  are 
suspected  of  crime  and  asked  questions 
by  officers  as  suspected  persons  literally 
stand  off  and  thumb  their  noses  at  these 
officers.  They  do  this  because  they  know 
the  wording  carried  on  every  card  in  the 
billfold  of  each  officer  and  posted  on  the 
walls  of  every  pfecinct  station  In  this 
city.  Here  are  the  words,  right  here  on 
this  card : 

You  have  the  right  to  remain  silent.  You 
are  not  required  to  eay  anything  to  us  at  any 
time  or  to  answer  any  questions. 

Maybe  many  of  those  who  are  sus- 
pected are  really  innocent.  If  so,  one 
would  think  they  should  be  glad  to  speak 
up  and  answer  questions.  Instead.  I 
am  advised  that  the  thinking  of  those 
throughout  precinct  No.  5  is  "To  hell 
with  the  police.  The  Supreme  Court 
decisions  say,  you  can  t  touch  us."  If 
that  attitude  obtains  and  exists  in  other 
portions  of  the  city  of  Washington  and 
in  our  other  large  cities  and,  yes,  any- 
where in  this  land  then  we  are  in  for 
some  real  trouble  in  the  days,  months, 
and  years  ahead  because  of  these  de- 
cisions. Later  on  Tuesday  evening  I 
talked  with  some  Capitol  Hill  Police. 
Let  me  now  coinmend  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  Capitol  Hill  force  for 
bringing  in  some  lormer  members  of  the 
armed  services  police  force.  I  talked  to 
one  of  these  fine  patrolmen.  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  help  find  the  assailant. 
He  rephed  that  he  would  try.  but  his 
answer  was  one  which  startled  me  when 
he  said.  "Our  hands  are  tied." 

Repeating,  as  I  look  back  on  my  con- 
versations with  those  at  precinct  No.  5. 1 
cannot  e.scape  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
police  are  willing  and  want  to  do  a  good 
job  as  police  olBcers.  But  they  are 
hamstrung.  Instead  of  the  criminals  it 
would  now  seem  to  be  it  is  the  police 
themselves  who  are  handcuffed.  I  hate 
to  have  to  report  this  fact  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  these  good  officers  they  are  licked 
before  they  started. 

Now  this  morning  I  received  a  call 
from  the  police  stating  it  was  their  belief 
that  the  offender  ^vas  in  fact  a  juvenile 
and  the  one  witnejs  had  been  engaged  in 
reviewing  pictures  to  try  to  identify  the 
assailant.  The  sergeant  who  called  re- 
ported that  if,  in  fact,  the  offender  was 
a  Juvenile  It  might  be  easier  to  obtain  a 
conviction  than  if  he  were  an  adult.  The 
strange  reasoning  here  is  that  the  juve- 
nile court  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  crim- 
inal court  and  therefore  not  completely 
subservient  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  June  of  thte  year.  The  sergeant 
pointed  out  that  if  an  adult  suspect  even 
at  the  scene  of  the  crime  were  able  to 
be  arrested  he  mutt  first  be  advised  im- 
mediately and  forthwith  of  his  rights, 


In  the  case  of  a  juvenile,  frankly,  there 
is  more  leeway  because  the  juvenile 
court  here  has  said  that  while  they  would 
follow  a  policy  of  advising  a  juvenile  of 
their  rights  it  is  their  belief  that  t'.ie 
Supreme  Court  decision  may  not  afftct 
juvenile  courts  because  they  are  not 
classified  as  criminal  courts. 

Surely  there  is  some  way  to  reconcile 
the  protection  of  the  fifth  amendment 
with  the  need  for  more  effective  law 
enforcement  short  of  these  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  The  scope  of  the  fifih 
amendment's  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination as  recently  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  imposes  such  abso- 
lute restrictions  on  the  questioning  of 
suspects  or  defendants  in  the  absence  of 
counsel  as  to  raise  urgent  questions  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  effective  law 
enforcement.  Surely  there  can  be  some 
synthesis  of  the  conflict  between  the 
privilege  granted  on  the  one  hand  and 
good  law  enforcement  on  the  other  so 
that  both  objectives  can  be  gained. 

If  one  believes  the  Miranda  case  or  the 
Escobeda  case  goes  to  extremes  they 
should  read  the  Russo  case  in  which  our 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  in  1965  that 
answers  to  questions  put  in  the  absence 
of  counsel  to  a  person  arrested  and  yet 
not  indicted  could  not  be  admitted  in 
evidence,  even  if  the  suspect  does  not 
request  counsel  and  his  statements  are 
completely  voluntary.  The  Court  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  suspect,  even 
though  he  gives  the  statement  volun- 
tarily, must  specifically  waive  the  right 
to  counsel  in  writing. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  there 
is  a  rising  public  concern  about  the  need 
for  more  effective  law  enforcement 
Criminal  prosecutions  are  and  always 
will  be  a  necessity  for  several  reasons: 
first,  to  deter  other  violations  of  law^  that 
will  otherwise  inevitably  happen  in  the 
future.  Then,  another  reason  is  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  it  is  hoped  the 
offenders  may  be  rehabilitated.  Finally, 
those  dangerous  offenders  that  cannot  b:; 
rehabilitated  should  be  put  away  from 
society  or  so  insulated  that  they  cannot 
bother  society.  All  of  us  should  reco.s;nize 
that  defendants  who  remain  free  to  re- 
peat their  lawless  conduct  cause  injury 
just  as  much  as  does  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  an  innocent  person.  No 
matter  how  perfect  our  procedures  might 
be,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  innocent 
defendant  may  be  found  guilty.  It  is 
just  as  true  that  these  same  procedures 
result  in  guilty  defendants  escaping  pun- 
ishment. Perhaps  the  conflict  can  never 
be  entirely  resolved. 

We  now  seem  to  be  in  an  era  of  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  the  protection  of  defen- 
dant's i-lghts.  But  surely  procedure^  can 
be  found  that  will  serve  both  the  interest 
of  protecting  the  innocent  and  the 
equally  compelling  requirement  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  the  guilty. 

May  I  point  out  in  this  connection  that 
there  should  be  quite  a  distinction  made 
between  questioning  sophisticated  and 
dangerous  criminals  who  will  never  make 
any  statement  at  any  time  and  those  less 
sophisticated  suspects.  Surely  the  pros- 
ecution should  not  be  without  means  of 
obtaining  facts  from  these  most  danger- 
ous lawbreakers.    Only  by  such  question- 
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l-ig  can  leads  to  identify  the  wrongdoer    such  a  thing  happened  to  a  member  of 
be  uncovered  or  leads  that  will  clear  one     their  own  family?    Do  you  suppose  such 


or  more  nuspects. 

I  would  hope  that  our  American  Bar 
Association  would  consider  the  appoint- 
ment cf  committees  to  work  on  a  plan 
that  would  lead  to  procedural  safeguards 
to  meet  Uie  purposes  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  would  al- 
low for  immediate  questioning.  Perhaps 
tliese  sai'eguards  could  be  achieved  by 
the  provision  for  transcripts  of  the  in- 
terrogation. Perhaps  even  a  judge  could 
be  present  during  the  questioning  to  pass 
upon  objections.  We  might  even  go  so 
far  as  to  permit  refusal  to  answer  before 
.^uch  a  judge  would  not  form  the  basis 
{or  contempt  sanctions. 

But  even  if  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  permit  the  ques- 
tioning of  persons  who  invoke  the  fifth 
amendment  notwithstanding  then  cer- 
tainly such  a  study  should  be  made  to 
prepare  such  an  amendment.  The  key 
word  in  the  fifth  amendment  is  the  word 
•compel."  That  means  no  person  shall 
be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.  In  other  words,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  could  define  the  word 
■compel."  It  could  provide  that  one 
would  not  be  deemed  to  be  "compelled  to 
be  a  witness  against  hiniself"  if  his  an- 
swers were  given  to  questions  under  pro- 
cedural safeguards  such  as  having  a 
judicial  officer  present  at  the  time  of 
questioning. 

On  the  subject  of  questioning  of  crim- 
inals I  think  we  can  all  agree  with  the 
words  of  one  of  the  greatest  justices  of 
them  all.  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  who  said 
in  the  Palko  case  in  1937 — indicating 
there  could  be  questioning  and  also  fair- 
ness to  the  accused,  if  proper  procedural 
safeguards  were  evolved : 

Justice  however  would  not  perish  if  the 
accused  were  subject  to  a  duty  to  respond  to 
orderly  inquiry. 

In  my  remarks  I  wish  to  emphasize 
race  is  not  involved.  The  fact  that  the 
assailant  was  identified  as  a  young  Negro 
is  of  no  consequence  in  this  discussion. 
A  white  assailant  would  have  the  same 
rights  to  hide  behind  the  decision  of 
Miranda  against  Arizona.  The  stark 
fact  that  we  must  face  as  a  reality,  is  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  vital  tools  of  law 
enforcement  has  been  takeii  away  from 
our  police  departments.  Over  the  years 
I  have  been  one  who  has  stood  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. At  one  time  I  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  legislative  circumvention  of 
the  Malloi-y  case.  But  the  Mallory  case 
hampered  law  enforcement  activities 
only  to  a  very  small  extent  because  it 
applied  locally.  The  Escobeda  and 
Miranda  cases  apply  against  the  States 
and  thus  have  nationwide  application.  It 
Is  my  sincere,  solemn,  and  at  the  same 
time  dismal  prediction,  that  statistics  for 
the  increase  in  crime  1  year  from  now 
will  show  the  disappointing,  yes  even 
sickeninsT  results  of  the  Miranda  decision 
that  was  handed  down  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  June  16,  1966. 

Finally,  I  wonder  what  would  the 
members  of  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
think  if  one  of  their  trusted  law  clerks 
were  struck  down  on  his  or  her  way 
home?    What  would  be  their  reaction  If 


an  event  might  cause  them  to  have  sec- 
ond thoughts  or  to  think  a  little  more 
about  what  their  decision  has  done  to 
law  enforcement  in  this  country? 


ERRONEOUS    STATEMENT    ON    THE 
H.S.    820    MILLIMETER    GUN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Price]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  aiid  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley]  is  filled  with  in- 
accuracies. Thert  is  hardly  one  state- 
ment of  fact  in  it.  Throughout  his  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  been  talking 
about  a  weapon  the  Army  did  not  buy. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  has  gone  into  the  purchase  of 
the  H.S.  820  in  extensive  hearings  and 
has  found  the  weapon  secured  by  the 
Army  is  a  completely  different  version 
tlian  the  20  millimeter  gun  mentioned 
by    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    IMr. 

F^NDLEY  1 . 

I  sugfrest  the  House  Members  read 
carefully  the  letter  directed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Mr.  Resor. 

There  is  brazen  misrepresentation  in 
Mr.  FiNDLEY's  statement  in  which  he 
charges  the  Ai-my  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
recommended  termination  of  the  H.S. 
820  project. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  It  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect  and  without  any  foun- 
dation. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Army 
Chief  of  StalT  and  the  Vice  Chief,  after 
a  meeting  on  November  4,  1964.  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
Army  had  a  requirement  for  the  weapon. 
This  is  just  an  example  of  the  many 
errors  in  Mr.  Findley's  statement. 

Mr.  Rosor's  letter,  mentioned  earlier, 
follows : 

DEPARTME^^■  OF  THI  .^RMY. 
Washington.  DC.  Augu.it  30. 1966. 
Hon.  L.  MsNDEi,  RrvERS, 

House    ot     Representatives,     Committee    on 
Armed       Services^.       Rayhurn       Building, 
Wa.''hington.    DC. 
DE.^s  Me.  Chairman:  Secretary  McNamara 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  request- 
ing comments   on  Representative  Findley's 
statements    concerning    the    HS    820    20mm 
gun.     I   have  consolidated  and   summrvrized 
his  allegations  below. 

Allegation:  The  HS  820  was  rejected  by 
the  German  Army  five  years  ago  (September 
1965  Technical  Intelligence  Bulletin)  and 
was  withdrawn  from  use.  The  cited  Tech- 
nical Intelligence  Bulletin  discusses  defi- 
ciencies of  the  old.  unmodlfled  version  of  the 
HS  820.  It  does  not  stat«.  nor  Is  it  a  fact, 
that  the  weapon  w.is  rejected  or  withdrawn 
from  use  by  the  West  German  Army.  The 
gun  which  the  US  Army  will  proctire  has 
been  extensively  modified  over  that  referred 
to  In   the   Bulletin   and   by   Representative 


FrNDLEY  and  the  e»Tller  deflclencles  have 
been  corrected.  Our  tnfonnatton  indicates 
that  the  G«rmana  are  also  planning  to  use 
this  modified  version  on  their  vehicles. 

Allegation:  The  RH  202,  a  completely  new 
and  superior  weapon  developed  by  Rheln- 
metall.  will  be  available  about  the  same  tlmf 
as  the  H.S  820  Weapor\s  under  developmen'. 
by  both  rs  and  German  m.anulacturers  i in- 
cluding the  RH  2021  may  be  considered  as 
follow-on  itenis  to  the  HS  820.  However, 
final  development,  test,  aud  production  of 
these  guns  could  not  be  completed  in  time 
to  meet  the  urgent  requirement  being  ful- 
filled by  the  modified  HS  820 

Allegation:  In  1961,  after  comparative  test-s 
with  two  other  weapons,  development  work 
on  the  HS  820  was  ordered  even  thout^:h  the 
gun  did  not  lunction  well:  two  year?  later 
a  report  of  tests  by  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
.showed  negative  results  and  was  suppressed 
The  requirement  for  a  Vehicle  Rapid  Fire 
Weapon  System  was  divided  into  two  phajses 
(ai  an  Interim  System  to  meet  an  urgent 
requirement  to  replace  certain  vehicular- 
mounted  ciillJjer  .50  machine  guns,  and  (bi 
a  Successor  System  to  meet  the  ultimate  re- 
quirement. In  1962,  three  candidate  weapons 
were  evaluated  to  determine  their  suitability 
as  the  Interim  System.  The  Army  selected 
the  HS  82  I  tor  technical,  logistical,  and  in- 
dustrial (production  availability)  reasons 
A  comprehensive  test  of  the  weapon  was 
then  made  to  determine  its  detailed  perform- 
ance characteristics.  The  report  of- this  test. 
j)Ublished  by  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  m 
1963,  did  list  a  number  of  deficiencies  and  a 
corrective  modification  program  war  imme- 
diately undertaken.  The  report,  althoueh 
classified  by  regular  standards,  was  not  sup- 
pressed; rather,  it  was  given  normal  dls- 
iribution.  A  copy  was  recently  provided  to 
Mr   Batts  of  your  Committee. 

.'kUegatlon:  Developmental  work  wr.s  con- 
ducted at  Aberdeen  instead  of  Sprirgficld 
Armory.  Fabrication  of  components  modi- 
fied to  correct  deficiencies  set  forth  in  the 
1963  Aberdeen  test  report  was  accompltphed 
by  Watervllet  Arsenal,  the  agency  which  in 
the  past  has  done  developmental  work  on 
20mm  weapons  of  this  type 

Allegation:  Korm.al  Army  weapons  per- 
formance standards  had  to  be  waived  or  low- 
ered in  order  to  Type  Classify  the  HS  820  a.s 
Standard  A.  In  1962,  when  the  three  candi- 
date weapons  for  the  Interim  System  were 
evaluated,  the  Army  did  not  liave  detailed 
performance  specifications  lor  weapons  cf 
this  type.  Further,  it  was  determined  that 
none  of  the  candidate  weapons  could  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  Successor  System. 
Therefore  the  Army  established  standards 
for  tlie  Interim  System  based  on  the  best 
available  military  judgment  and  experience. 
Alter  beinp  modified  to  meet  the  deficiencies 
noted  in  the  19C3  test  report,  the  HS  820  was 
again  tested  at  Aberdeen.  A  January  1966 
interim  report  by  Aberdeen  concluded  that 
the  performance  goals  had  been  achieved, 
with  the  minor  exception  of  dispersion  when 
firinp  in  the  single  shot  mode  and  recom- 
mended that  the  gun  be  considered  fuitable 
for  Army  use.  In  February  1S66.  the  Army 
Type  Classified  the  modified  HS  820  gun  as 
Standard  A. 

Inclosed  for  your  information  is  a  copy  of 
a   letter   of   21    July    1966   to   Representative 
FiNOLET  on  this  same  subject.     I  trust   the 
present  letter  will  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Stanlsy  R  Resor. 
Secretary  o]  the  Army. 


CONGRESSMAN     BARRETT      URGES 
CONGRESSIONAL    CHARTER    FOR 
POP  WARNER  LITTLE  SCHOLARS, 
INC. 
Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  grant  a  congressional  charter  to 
the  Pop  Warner  Little  Scholars.  Inc.,  the 
corporate  body  of  Pop  Warner  Junior 
League  Football.  I  am  honored  that  ;hls 
very  fine  organization  has  requested  my 
assistance  in  obtaining  this  status. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  na- 
tional and  congressional  recognition  to 
the  excellent  work  being  done  by  this  or- 
ganization for  the  pre-high-school  age 
boys  of  our  country.  As  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be:  First,  to  inspire  youth, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  to 
practice  the  ideals  of  sportsmanship, 
scholarship,  and  physical  filtness;  and 
second,  to  bring  youth  closer  together 
through  the  means  of  common  interest 
in  sportsmanship,  scholarship,  fellow- 
ship, and  athletic  competition. 

The  national  headquarters  of  .his 
wonderful  organization  is  located  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  where  the  Pop  War- 
ner football  program  was  started  38 
years  ago,  making  it  the  oldest  and  larg- 
football  and  scholastic  training  program. 
The  program  began  with  a  four-team 
league  of  youngsters  in  1928.  in  the  Port 
Richmond  section  of  the  city,  which  at 
one  time  was  part  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania.  By  the 
mid-forties  there  were  more  than  300 
Pop  Warner  teams  in  PMladelphia  alone, 
and  today  there  are  soke  20,000  teams 
and  600,000  youngsters  playing  the  Pop 
Warner  brand  of  safety-first  football 
from  coast  to  coast  and  in  several  foreign 
countries. 

The  Pop  Warner  football  program,  for 
pre-high-school  youngsters,  ages  9 
through  15,  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Glen  Scoble  (Pop)  Warner,  the  win- 
ningest  collegiate  football  coach  of  all 
time.  Pop  Warner,  bom  on  a  farm  in 
western  New  York,  played  varsity  foot- 
ball at  Cornell  and  went  on  to  coach  the 
Indians  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  tutored 
the  legendary  Jim  Thorpe.  He  went  on 
to  coach  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Iowa  State,  Stanford,  Georgia,  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  alma 
mater,  CorneU.  In  his  years  of  coaching 
he  provided  a  continuing  inspiration  for 
all  who  worked  under  him  and  today  his 
name  remains  a  symbol  of  what  the  Pop 
Warner  junior  league  football  program 
is  attempting  to  achieve — to  bring  youth 
closer  together  through  a  common  inter- 
est in  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  ath- 
letic competition. 

This  marvelous  program  was  started  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  efforts  of  Joseph  J. 
Tomlin.  an  outstanding  lineman  during 
his  years  at  Swarthmore,  who  sought  to 
expose  boys  of  the  ages  of  10  to  14  to 
the  game  of  safety-first  football,  empha- 
sizing its  qualities  for  building  character 
and  sportsmanship  as  well  as  pointing 
out  the  need  for  high  eqxiipment  stand- 
ards, proper  coaching,  and  officiating. 


The  league  is  divided  into  five  divi- 
sions: Peewee.  Junior  Midget.  Midget. 
Junior  Bantam,  and  Bantam.  These 
divisions  encompass  all  of  the  boys  of 
pre-high-school  age,  with  prime  con- 
sideration given  to  the  safety  of  every 
child  and  secondarily,  equality  of  com- 
petition. 

At  a  time  when  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  our  youth,  the  prime  resource  of 
our  Nation,  are  a  matter  of  concern  and 
interest  to  every  person  in  America,  it  is 
most  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Con- 
gress include  this  organization  along 
with  the  Boy  Scouts.  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  Red  Cro.ss.  and  Little  League 
Baseball  under  ttte  guardianship  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  For  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  Pop 
Wp.rner  Junior  League  Football  is  its 
scholastic  Improvement  division  called 
the  Little  ScholaiT.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Little  Scholars  phase  of  the  program  to 
instill  in  every  Pop  Warner  player  the 
desire  to  excpl  in  the  classroom  as  well 
as  on  the  football  field. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  support  of 
this  proposal  to  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  and.  though  the  Congress  may 
soon  be  drawing  to  a  close,  urge  prompt 
consideration  of  ttis  measure,  its  pa.ssage 
and  enactment  into  law. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  Et)UCATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  l^tr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  periiaps  tlie  most  impnir- 
tant  education  le^slation  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  history.  The  law  represents  a 
major  effort  to  Improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  children 
in  our  country  as  Kell  as  lifting  the  qual- 
ity of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion generally  in  Uie  United  States. 

In  the  August  14,  1966,  i.ssue  of  Potomac 
magazine  of  the  Washington  Post,  I  have 
contributed  an  atticle  which  is  a  brief 
survey  of  some  of  the  achievements  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  made  possible  to  date,  and  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

The  Futtre  of  FhJ:ieral  Aid  to  Eddc.\tion 
(  By  Representivtive  John  Brademas) 

I>f    196«:     $9    BI1.I.ION 

Turning  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
money  for  educ-itloc  Is  old  hjit  to  Washlng- 
tonlans.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  long 
depended  on  Congress  for  Us  budget.  But 
to  the  rest  of  the  ODuntry.  the  new  Federal 
commitment  to  education  .it  all  levels  Is  a 
surprising  prominence  In  the  educational 
landscape. 

Only  a  few  years  afo  most  educators,  politi- 
cians and  political  iclentlsts  saw  little  hope 
for  substantial  Pedtral  aid  to  the  nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  However, 
a  confluence  of  forocs  radically  changed  the 
picture:  the  election  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
President,,  the  ecuMenlcal  movement  In  the 


churches,  the  ballooning  importance  of  civil 
rights,  overwhelming  Democratic  majorltle.s 
in  both  House  and  Senate,  and  the  hard- 
driving  leadership  of  a  President  deeply  com- 
mitted to  education.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  signed  into  law  by 
President  Johnson  on  April  U.  1965.  was  in 
large  measure  a  result  of  these  new 
conditions. 

A  few  statistics  Illustrate  the  dlmenslon.s 
of  the  new  Federal  commitment  to  eduru- 
tional  opportunity.  In  fiscal  year  1966  the 
Federal  government  spent  some  89  billion  on 
education,  almost  double  the  1064  fipcal  ye^r 
figure  of  $4.5  billion. 

Tlie  major  increase  has  been  In  the  U.S. 
Oflice  of  Education  which  in  fiscal  1966  spent 
around  $3  3  billion,  a  fourfold  increase  from 
the  $700  million  level  of   1964. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  new 
Federal  education  laws  and  certainly  the 
most  Important  one  for  youngsters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  will  head  back 
to  school  next  month  Is  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  ( ESEA  i . 

The  ESEA  has  five  parts  or  titles,  each  de- 
signed to  attack  a  serious  weakness  in  An-.eri- 
c;in  school.s.  The  law  provides  funds  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  children  or 
low  Incomes  families,  to  Improve  school  li- 
braries, to  set  up  supplementary  educatlon;ii 
centers  and  services,  to  carry  out  researcii 
and  training  and  to  strengthen  state  dep;irt- 
ment.s  of  education. 

Lets  Uike  a  closer  look  at  bow  the  ESEA 
Is  working. 

Title  I.  has  been  getting  most  of  the  atten- 
tion because  it  affects  so  many  children- 
some  7  million  this  year — and  because  it  rep- 
resents so  much  money,  about  $1  billion. 

The  amount  of  funds  each  local  public 
schcx)l  district  Is  eligible  to  receive  i.* 
determined  by  the  ntimber  of  school  at;e 
children  in  the  district  whose  families  ha\e 
annual  income  below  $2,000.  multiplied  by 
half  the  average  current  school  expenditure 
per  child  in  the  state.  Congress  may  modify 
this  formula  somewhat  this  year. 

Tlie  local  school  authorities  may  use  the 
money  in  any  way  they  decide  will  Improve 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 
State  education  agencies  approve  local  proj- 
ects and  allocate  the  funds. 

By  the  end  of  the  1966  school  year,  some 
22,000  Title  I  projects  had  been  approved 
Children  from  jxwr  families.  70  pvercent  of 
them  In  pre-prlmary  through  the  si.xth 
grades,  are  receiving  desperately  needed  help 
m  overcoming  the  crushing  disadvantages 
of  poverty.  Six  out  of  ten  projects  include 
remedial  work  In  reading,  writing.  ILstenlng 
and  speaking.  Another  one  In  ten  provlde.s 
remedial  work  in  mathematics,  science  or 
social  studies. 

Schools  may  use  their  funds  for  Improved 
health  services,  adequate  meals  for  mal- 
nourished children,  teacher  aides  from  the 
school  neighborhood,  special  attention  to 
spotting  and  retaining  potential  dropouts. 
cooperative  parent-teacher  programs  to  Im- 
prove understanding  and  enlist  early  sup- 
port for  the  school's  programs.  All  these 
were  financed  right  here  in  the  District  of 
CoUmibla  with  Us  over  $5  million  In  Title  I 
funds. 

About  60,000,  or  one-eighth  of  the  Wash- 
ington area's  almost  half  million  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  youngsters, 
are  going  to  summer  school  this  year.  They 
either  are  trying  to  catch  up  or  skip  ahead  in 
basic  clas-iroom  work,  or  take  culturally  en- 
riching subjects  oft«n  slighted  during  the 
regular  school  year.  Of  the  approximately 
33.000  children  in  the  District  summer 
schools,  about  20,000  are  underprivileged 
grade  school  youngsters  who  today  have  the 
chance  to  learn  because  of  a  $1.5  million 
allocation  under  the  ESEA. 

Title  II  of  the  ESEA  is  aimed  at  bringing 
boolcs  and  library  materials  to  children  who 
mu&t  often  share  scarce,  outdated  books  i-' 
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school  and  have  almost  none  at  home.  I 
should  note  here  that  this  part  of  the  bill  Is 
not  tied  to  the  category  of  poverty  like  Title 
I  Indeed,  Titles  n-V  apply  to  Ml  the  schools 
of  the  country,  without  regard  to  the  family 
income  of  the  children. 

Nearly  one-third  ol  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children  attend  schools 
without  libraries,  despite  the  evidence  that 
children  who  have  ready  access  to  books  do 
much  better  In  school  than  children  who 
don't. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  In  moet 
of  the  states,  the  largest  portion  of  the  new 
Federal  nK)ney  Is  earmarked  for  school  li- 
brary resourcea.  a  little  less  or  audio-visual 
materials,  and  the  smallest  amount  for  text- 
books. 

Title  III  of  ESEA.  which  provides  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services, 
can  make  the  dUIerence  between  Just  going 
to  school  and  having  a  chance  for  a  first  class 
education.  Live  theater,  concerts,  mobile 
art  museums,  and  demonstration  schools 
that  provide  both  new  ways  of  teaching  and 
services  for  chUdren  not  reached  by  existing 
school  programs  are  all  under  way.  These 
programs  are  designed  by  the  school  dis- 
trict and  funded  directly  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  unlike  the  other  projects,  which 
must  receive  final  approval  from  state 
officials. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  presently  seek- 
ing funds  under  Title  III  to  establish  a  cen- 
ter for  the  In-servlce  training  of  teachers  and 
the  improvement  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment, with  particular  emphasis  on  education 
of  culturally  deprived  children.  The  center 
would  eventually  cost  over  $800,000  a  year 
to  operate. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
hcl  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months 
and  we  are  therefore  only  now  beginning  to 
have  a  chance  to  assess  its  impact.  Indeed, 
it  was  just  last  month  that  Harold  Howe  II, 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  told  a 
National  Conference  on  Education  of  the 
Disadvantaged  here  in  Washington: 

"...we  are  learning.  We  have  discovered 
if  it  needed  discovery,  that  education  Is  a 
we.ipon  against  poverty.  We  have  learned 
that  the  child  of  poverty  needs  special  at- 
tention. Yet  until  recently,  educational  pro- 
grams devised  for  the  children  of  affluence 
were  blandly  offered  to  children  with  alto- 
gether different  backgrounds  and  needs. 
The  big  question  Is  still  'how' — how  can 
we  do  a  better  Job  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  poor  and  bow  can  we  put  the  best 
to  work  m  the  schools  and  communities 
where  the  best  Is  mast  needed" 

Our  first  year's  experience  with  ESEA  has 
dr.imatlzed  some  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems we  face  in  educating  the  disadvantaged 
First,  there  are  still  not  enough  teachers  In 
the  poorest  districts.  Swift  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  Congress  on  the  Teacher  Corps  ap- 
propriations would  help  provide  more  teach- 
ers lor  slum  areas.  And  we  have  by  no 
means  tapped  the  potential  for  part  time 
work  by  summer  teachers  and  neighborhood 
teacher  aides.  Moreover,  the  Teacher  Fel- 
lowship program,  of  which  I  was  sponsor  In 
Congress,  part  of  the  1965  Higher  Education 
Act.  can.  if  adequately  funded,  mean  a  larger 
supply  of  teachers  with  graduate  study 
equipped  to  go  into  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  throughout  the  nation,  in  poverty 
areas  and  elsewhere. 

Second,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren has  warned  that  In  some  cases  school 
districts  have  spent  too  much  Title  I  money 
on  equipment  and  materials,  with  too  little 
attention  to  trained  personnel. 

Third,  although  there  have  been  very  few 
complaints  about  the  relationships  between 
public  school  and  private  and  parochial 
schools,  the  Advisory  Council  found,  "some 
Pirly  Indications  that  the  disadvantaged 
<  hildien  in  private  and  parochial  schools  are 
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recetvlng  less  help  than  T^tle  I  Intended  for 

them." 

The  ESEA  coold  not  have  been  passed 
without  the  Title  I  compromise,  which  fo- 
cuseU  on  meeting  the  needs  not  of  school  but 
of  (tlsadvantaged  children  wherever  they  are. 
and  the  law  must  be  fully  honored  at  the 
local  level. 

Fourth,  we  should  consider  giving  still 
greater  emphasis  to  pre-school  programs 
such  as  Project  Head  Start,  and  to  training 
more  to  work  with  such  children.  The  Child 
Development  BUI.  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man 8am  Gibbons  (D-Pla  )  and  by  me  and 
other  members  of  the  House  Education  and 
L,abor  Committee,  has  this  objective. 

Fifth.  I  believe  we  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to  opening  the  sch6ols  to  children,  par- 
ticularly the  disadvant.iged.  after  regular 
school  hours,  on  Saturdays  and  during  the 
summer. 

Part-time  use  of  the  schools  is  not  only 
uneconomical,  but  arbitrarily  limits  the 
availability  of  special  care  and  attention  to 
those  who  need  it  most.  Rlgiit  here  in  the 
District,  where  the  classroom  situation  is 
shockingly  Inadequate  for  so  many  disad- 
vantaged youngsters,  we  should  be  making 
far  greater  use  of  the  service  which  the 
schools  and  teachers  now  have  to  offer.  Why 
shouldn't  children  learn  in  the  summer  as 
well  as  the  falP 

Tills  is  a  time  of  great  change  and  fer- 
ment in  the  pviblic  schools  in  the  nation  and 
here  in  the  District.  The  report  of  my  col- 
league. Rep.  Roman  Pvcinski  (D-TU.),  has 
focused  sharp  attention  on  seno\is  short- 
ctanlngs  in  the  local  schools.  The  speedy 
House  approval  of  a  new  Shaw  Junior  High 
School  site  is  also  a  symbol  of  awakened 
Congressional  concern  about  the  District's 
schools,  as  is  the  pending  proposal  for  an 
elected  District  School  Board.  An  optimistic 
development  is  the  appointment  of  three  new 
members  to  the  Board  of  Education,  all  will- 
ing to  examine  critically  the  status  quo. 

The  ferment  and  change  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  elsewhere  I  take  as  signs  of  hope 
for  the  scho<-)ls  of  our  country,  signs  of  what 
Francis  Keppel,  former  U  S  Education  Com- 
missioner, has  callec  a  "necessary  revolu- 
tion" in  our  schools. 


volunteer     services     of    'C  S. 


VOLUNTEER  PHYSICIANS  FOR 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  military  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam  this  generous  Nation 
has  also  supplied  enormous  amounts  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  civilian  population. 

In  addition  to  assistance  provided  by 
our  Government,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  voluntary  work  is  being  done  in  Viet- 
nam. One  of  the  volunteer  programs  is 
the  American  Medical  Association's 
Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
coUeagues  this  excellent  program  and 
believe  that  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning it  will  be  of  great  interest. 
This  statement  follows: 

AMA    Volunteer    Physicians    for    Vietnam 
AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam  Is  a 
program  for  supplying  medical   care   to  the 
civilian      population 


of      South      Vietnam 


through     the 
physicians. 

It  Is  administered  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  financed  by  the  tJnited 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment   (USAlb). 

Physicians  sent  to  South  Vietnam  under 
the  program  serve  a  60-day  tour  of  duty  at 
one  of  16  provincial  civilian  hospitals.  The 
volunteer  receives  only  his  transportation 
and  an  expense  allowance  of  10  dollars  a  day: 
otherwise  his  services  are  entirely  unpaid. 

At  the  hospitals  the  volunteers  will  work 
•*ith  teams  of  military  physicians  and  corps- 
men.  These  teams,  assigned  to  USATD  for 
service  in  provincial  civilian  hospitals,  pro- 
vide continuity  in  the  volunteer  program. 

Twenty-four  to  32  physicians  are  needed 
every  month  to  keep  hospital  staffs  at  full 
strength.  Most  needed  are  general  practi- 
tioners, internists,  general  surgeons  and  or- 
thopedic surgeons.  As  of  June-JuJy.  1966, 
the  greatest  demand  is  for  general  and  or- 
thopedic surgeons  to  treat  war  wounded 
civilians.  Small  numbers  of  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  chest  diseases  ophthalmology, 
otolaryngology,  radiology  and  psychiatry  are 
needed  fram  time  to  time.  Other  special- 
ists cannot  be  used  at  present  but  Inquiries 
are  Invited  In  anticipation  of  future  de- 
mands. Because  of  conditions  In  Vietnam 
only  male  physicians  are  accepted.  Non- 
physicians  are  not  recruited. 

Information  about  the  program  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting:  AMA  Volunteer  Phy- 
sicians for  Vietnam.  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 535  North  Dearborn  Street  Chi- 
cago Illinois  60610. 

THE  EACKCEOU.ND 

Twenty-five  years  of  war  and  insurrec- 
tion In  the  area  now  known  as  South  Vietnam 
has  placed  tremendous  health  burdens  on 
the  people.  To  the  ever-present  diseases  and 
malnutrition  of  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
added  war  injuries,  disruption  of  whatever 
public  health  measures  existed,  and  a  serious 
lack  of  doctors  and  ntirses  as  more  and  mcne 
of  the  country's  approximately  1.000  phy- 
sicians were  called  into  military  service.  To- 
day only  about  350  physicians  are  left  to  ad- 
minister health  care  to  15  nUUion  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

South  Vietnamese  authorities  have  asked 
the  I'nited  States  government  to  encourage 
American  physicians  to  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices  to  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Out  of  this  request  grew  a  program  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  government  through  the 
State  Depaitment's  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID).  Created  to  recruit  U.S. 
physicians  for  volunteer  60-day  tours  of  serv- 
ice at  Vietnamese  cirtllan  hospitals,  the 
program  was  at  first  administered  by  Peo- 
ple-to-People  Health  Foundation.  Inc..  with 
the  American  Medical  Association  assisting 
in  recruitment.  At  this  point  the  program 
was   called  Project  Vlet-Nam. 

After  successfuUy  implementing  Project 
Viet -Nam  on  a  pilot  basis.  People-to-People 
Foundation  asked  that  the  program  be 
turned  over  to  some  other  responsible 
agency,  preferably  the  AMA.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  AMA  assumed  administrative  re- 
sponsibiliiv  on  June  30.  1966,  when  the  con- 
tract between  tlie  USAID  and  People-to- 
Peop>  Health  Foundation.  Inc  terminated 
rnder  the  aegis  of  the  AMA.  the  program 
Is  known  as  AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for 
Vietnam. 

TKt  CHALLENGE  TO  THE   PHTSICtAIf 

An  American  physician  faces  challenges  in 
Vietnam  that  most  US.  doctors  see  only  In 
textbooks.  Important  causes  of  death  In 
South  Vietnam  are  mal»rta.  tuberculosis,  in- 
testinal parasitism  and  other  Intertinal  dis- 
eases, pneumonia,  meningitis,  typhoid  fever, 
and  a  wide  range  of  war  wounds  caused  by 
mines,  booby  traps,  small  arms  fire,  and  air 
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or  artUlery  bombardment.  Thousands  of 
civilians  need  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
after  war  injuries. 

Diseases  causing  disability  throughout  the 
population  Include  trachoma  (four-fifths  of 
the  people  Infected  at  one  time  or  another), 
leprosy,  bacUlary  and  amebic  dysentery, 
smallpox,  and  nutritional  disorders. 

South  Vietnam  has  about  120  hospitals, 
oT  which  101  serve  civilians.  All  are  over- 
loaded; at  times,  two  or  even  three  patients 
have  been  accommodated  in  a  single  bed. 

Physicians  serving  through  AMA  Volunteer 
Physicians  for  Vietnam  are  placed  in  gov- 
ernment-operated hospitals  in  rural  areas, 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  All  are  in  so- 
called  pacl&ed  regions  where  the  Viet  Cong 
do  not  routinely  conduct  military  operations 
in  the  open,  although  they  are  presumed  to 
be  nearby  at  all  times. 

Military  teams  in  the  civilian  provincial 
hospitals  will  each  comprise  three  medical 
of&cers.  one  administrative  officer,  and  twelve 
enlisted  men  (corpsmen).  Their  responsi- 
bility will  be  for  the  Qivlllan  population  in 
the  province  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

RECaUITMENT 

To  be  accepted  as  a  volunteer  the  physi- 
cian must  be  In  good  health  and  not  more 
than  66  years  old.  No  dependents  may  ac- 
company the  volunteer,  even  if  the  dependent 
is  medically  qualified. 

A  passport  and  visa  are  required  of  all 
volunteers  going  to  Vietnam,  and  assistance 
Is  given  the  physician  In  obtaining  thetn. 
The  volunteer  also  must  have  a  certificate 
of  vaccination  against  smallpox  and  inocu- 
lation against  cholera,  received  in  the  last 
four  to  six  months.  Immunization  against 
plague,  typhoid,  tetanus,  typhus  and  polio 
are  recommended  by  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. 

Transportation  Is  supplied  from  the  physi- 
cian's home  to  Vietnam  and  return.  A 
standard  baggage  allowance  of  44  pounds, 
plus  an  additional  22  pounds,  is  permitted. 

Housing  is  provided  in  Vietnam  In  avail- 
able hotels  or  apartments.  Each  volunteer 
physician  receives  an  expense  allowance  of 
10  dollars  a  day.  Expenses  connected  with 
passport,  visa  and  immunization  are  paid 
by  DSAID  through  AMA  Volunteer  Physicians 
for  Vietnam.  Each  volunteer  Is  covered,  while 
in  Vietnam,  by  a  S50.000  all-risk  Insurance 
policy  at  no  expense  to  himself. 

Upon  arrival  in  Saigon  the  volunteer  will 
be  met  by  the  Field  Director  of  AMA  Volun- 
teer Physicians  for  Vietnam  or  an  associate, 
and  directed  to  the  proper  destination.  The 
Field  Director  also  assists  hospital  staffs  with 
svipply  and  logistical  problems. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH     ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  INVASION  OP  POLAND 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  27  years 
ago  today,  at  6  a.m.,  Hitler's  legions  vio- 
lated the  Polish  border  in  several  places. 
Within  a  few  days.  Great  Britain  and 
France  declared  war  upon  the  Third 
Reich  and  that  terrible  catastrophe 
known  as  World  War  n  was  set  in  mo- 
tion. 

As  bad  as  the  second  war  was  for  all 
the  nations  which  were  involved,  there 
was  for  most  nations  a  conclusion,  and 


peace  was  finally  restored.  But  for  the 
people  of  Eastern  Surope.  V-E  Day  mere- 
ly meant  exchanging  HslzI  masters  for 
Communist  ones. 

The  people  of  Poland,  in  particular, 
who  had  fought  so  hard  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  forged  by  Nazi  Germany,  have 
not  yet  had  their  freedom  restored. 

Yesterday,  the  , Jersey  Journal  pub- 
lished a  very  excellent  letter  from  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Polish 
American  community  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Edwtrd  S.  Warlikowskl  is 
the  highly  respected  president  of  the 
Jersey  City.  N.J..  chapter  of  the  Polish 
American  Con?;resj  and  I  think  the  words 
of  this  eloquent  representative  of  Polonla 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  thjs  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rtad  Mr.  Warlikowski's 
letter  into  the  RecX5rd. 

The  letter  f ollotjs : 

Dear  EorroR:  Sept.  1,  1966  will  mark  the 
27th  anniversary  of  the  brutal  Invasion  of 
Poland  by  the  Nazi  fbrces.  We.  Polish-.'Vmer- 
Icans.  celebrate  this  important  day  In  Polish 
history  with  strong  pride  In  our  Polish 
citizenry,  but  .ili;o  iiith  deep  sorrow  at  the 
misfortune  of  the  Polish  homeland. 

We  become  somewhat  concerned  and  weary 
with  the  cynics  and  the  skeptics  who  fall  to 
see  and  who  fail  to  understand  that  the 
basic  Ingredient  of  buman  beings  Is  dignity. 

Yes,  the  Polish  people  today  are  being 
suppressed  against  tbeir  will  by  a  Communist 
conspiracy.  A  conspiracy  that  was  imposed 
upon  the  people.  In  their  blood  and  in  their 
heart  flows  the  great  spirit  of  freedom  and 
no  despot,  no  dictator,  no  matter  how  .strong, 
no  matter  how  po«erful,  liow  determined, 
can  suppress  the  will  of  the  people  for  free- 
dom very  long.  Thle  lias  been  demonstrated 
time  and  iigam  in  Id.story. 

This  anniversary  is  significant  since  Po- 
land is  also  celebrating  the  millennium  of  her 
Christianity  this  ytar.  Again,  the  Polish 
spirit  rises  to  give  attention  to  its  inherent 
principles. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Communist 
leaders  of  Poland  ate  todiy  doing  their  ut- 
most to  play  down  two  .significant  facts — 
Poland's  Chri.stlaiiity  and  Its  unbrolien  ad- 
herence to  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the 
West  ratlipr  than  tfcat  of  the  East,  as  rep- 
resented by  Moscow.  The  Communists'"  re- 
fusal this  year  to  allow  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Wys?yr..';lc|'s  trip  to  the  United 
States  and  our  clergy's  visit  to  Poland  and 
the  recent  protest  afalnst  the  United  States 
memorial  stamp  hoiicring  the  millennium  are 
Ijest  indications  of  that  fact. 

It  is  equally  slgnlllcant  that  despite  these 
desperate  efforts  time  people  of  Poland  are 
remarkably  demonstrating  daily  as  clearly 
as  could  be  that  thej-  are  mindful  and  proud 
of  their  ties  with  the  West  and  with  Christi- 
anity, and  that  they  are  determined  that 
those  tics  be  malntnineti  and  strengthened. 
It  IS  for  us  therefore!  to  see  to  it  that  we  will 
help  the  Poles  who  iiave  shown  an  indomita- 
ble spirit  in  this  endeavor  and  that  we  do 
recognize  their  desires  and  wishes  in  tills 
respect. 

Edwarp  S.  Warlikowski, 
Prenident.    Jersaa/    City    Chapter    of    the 
Polish-Ameruxin  Congress. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  great  ladles  of  the  Nation, 
Sister  Providencia,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont , 
presented  an  Invocation  at  the  Western 
States  Democratic  Conference  in  Glacier 
National  Park  August  26.  Sister  Prov- 
idencia. president  of  the  Colle.?e  of 
Great  Falls,  is  a  respected  educator 
whose  concern  for  her  students  and  col- 
lege is  only  overshadowed  by  her  genuine 
concern  for  all  humanity.  The  follov.iuL' 
prayer,  ofTered  by  this  wise  and  holy  lady, 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  at  the 
conference.  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my 
friends  in  the  House  at  this  time: 

I.N'vocATioN  Given  by  Sister  PROvifE.N-ci.A, 
ArorsT  26.  1966.  at  Glacier  Nation.«. 
Park,  Mont. 

O  God.  bless  this  bounty  which  we  are 
sharing  together  tonight,  and  let  us  raise 
our  eyes  and  our  hearts  to  the  grandeur  of 
Yovir  creation  all  about  us  here  at  Many 
Glacier.  Let  us  loolc  down  to  our  troubles 
as  from  Your  majestic  and  serene  heights, 
and  grant  us  a  triangular  perspective  to  the 
problems  that  overwhelm  our  times  and  our 
people.  If  You  will  but  give  us  tlie  grace 
to  look  up  to  You  Our  Maker,  .-is  well  as 
out  to  our  neighbors.  You  will  help  us  restore 
the  balance  which  hatred  is  destroying  in 
our  land.  In  much  the  same  way  as  a  string 
taut  with  tension  can  be  drawn  up  at  thp 
center  and  the  ends  brought  closer  together, 
so  may  we  with  Your  grace  as  the  Center 
power  draw  rich  to  the  poor,  black  to  the 
white,  strong  to  the  weak.  Ignorant  to  the 
learned  and  tiie  triangular  perspective  bring 
about  a  humble,  wiser,  more  noble  imity 
that  will  crown  our  continent  and  match  the 
grandeur  of  the  homeland  which  Y'oii  have 
given  us.     Amen. 


PRAYER  OP  SISfTER  PROVIDENCIA, 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  GREAT  FAIXS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


IRS  VERSUS   TEACHERS   TAX 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  that  teach- 
ers may  deduct  from  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  obhgation  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  taking  courses  or  pursuing  pio- 
giams  of  educational  travel  which  will 
improve  their  competency  in  their  pro- 
fession. This  would  apply  to  teacher.- 
and  college  members  alike. 

Since  1958  the  Treasury  Department 
has  had  a  policy  that  such  deductions 
are  allowed.  However,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  July  7,  1966,  issued 
proposed  regulations  which,  if  enforced, 
will  seriously  curtail  this  practice.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  no  possible  excuse 
for  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  adopt 
such  a  regressive  attitude. 

We  have  recently  enacted  far-reaching 
Federal  aid  to  education,  bills  that  po- 
tentially can  insure  quality  education  to 
every  child  and  youth  of  this  Nation. 
However,  for  these  new  Federal  programs 
to  be  truly  effective  it  Is  necessary  that 
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teachers  be  encouraged,  whether  on  their 
own  initiative  or  by  school  board  direc- 
tion, to  take  courses  not  only  in  subject 
matter  but  courses  designed  to  aid  their 
understanding  of  the  children  they  teach, 
and  the  new  methods  which  are  being 
developed  by  local  schools  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  which  is  identi- 
cal to  that  of  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  King],  is  therefore  not  only  an  aid 
10  teachers  but  just  as  truly  an  aid  to 
children's  education. 

I  hope  that  action  on  this  measure  may 
be  forthcoming  this  session,  before  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  proceeds,  as  I 
understand  it  proposes  to  do  next  Janu- 
ai7,  to  enforce  its  proposed  regulations. 
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possible  that  this  agency  and  its  co- 
operating State  and  local  authorities 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  closing 
existing  gaps. 


CENTRALIZATION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  particularly  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  commit- 
tee's firm  statement  in  the  report  on 
H.R.  13361  on  the  need  for  centralization 
of  administration  of  child-feeding  pro- 
grams. I  thoroughly  coiicur  with  what 
they  had  to  say  in  this  respect: 

During  the  past  .several  years,  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  using 
tlieir  own  authorities  and  funds,  have  moved 
into  the  child  school  food  service  area.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  moved  to  meet  a  need 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  in- 
hibited from  meeting  for  lack  of  clear-cut 
i'jthorlty  to  do  so.  This  has  introduced  a 
considerable  amount  of  confusion  at  the 
State  and  local  level  because  of  varying  re- 
quirements and  regulations. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  now  time  to 
eliminate  tliis  confusion  and  place  full 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  .^griciiUure  for  the  condvict  and  supervi- 
sion of  Federal  programs  to  assist  scliools  in 
providing  food  service  programs  for  children 
They  have  done  an  excellent  job  not  only 
With  the  national  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs  but  with  the  commodity 
donation  and  food  stamp  programs  as  well. 
These  are  all  related  programs  and  require 
the  type  of  coordinated  approach  and  opera- 
tion the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
demonstrated  it  can  deliver.  Tlie  Depart- 
ment has  developed  the  necessary  lines  of 
administration  and  communication  through 
the  appropriate  State  agencies  to  partici- 
pating local  Jurisdictions.  They  have  also 
developed  a  wide  range  of  technical  aids  and 
techniques  for  use  by  State  and  local 
agencies  in  educating  children  and  low-in- 
come families  on  the  essentials  of  good 
nutrition. 

We  are  in  no  way  criticizing  the  efforts 
of  these  other  agencies.  There  is  still 
a  gieat  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  child  nutrition  in  this  country 
and  those  other  agencies  were  simply 
responding  to  a  need.  Now  that  we  are 
moving  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  child  food 
service,  we  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as 


ETHICS  "VERSUS  PROFITS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  'Vivian!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Nev^-  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  "VI'VIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  the  Honorable  Philip 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  on  September  28. 
1965.  introduced  in  the  other  body  bill 
S.  2568,  known  as  the  Medical  Restraint 
of  Trade  Act.  On  June  1,  1966,  I  intro- 
duced bill  H.R.  15396,  a  companion  bill, 
in  tills  body.  Much  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  legislation  by  constitu- 
ents, trade  groups,  and  Members  of  both 
bodies. 

In  oi'der  that  all  concerned  will  have 
the  opixjitunity  to  learn  more  of  the 
events  and  pioblems  which  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  bills.  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  articles  on  this 
le.cislation  be  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record.  The  first,  entitled  "Uneasy 
Balaiicc — Ethics  Versus  Profits.  "  was 
published  in  the  Life  magazine  issue  of 
June  24.  1966:  and  the  second,  entitled 
"Profit  From  Prescriptions,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Consumer  Reports,  issue  of 
May  1966.  The  latter  article,  Mr.  Speaker, 
already  has  been  printed,  in  part,  in  the 
Record,  on  June  1.  at  my  request.  I  have 
just  discovered,  unfortunately,  that  one 
page  of  the  article  was  left  out  by  the 
printers.  Therefore.  I  submit  the  article 
to  be  i-epiinted  in  full  at  this  time: 

I  From  Life.  June  24.  1966] 
U-sEASv    Bal.^nce — Ethics   Versx.'s   Profits — 

CoKtiRrss    Weighs    a    Bill    To    Stop    M  D   s 

Who  Make  Money  From  the  Prescriptioks 

TiiEY  Write 

(By  Keith  Wheeler  and  William  Lambert) 

From  the  days  of  Hammurabi  and  Hip- 
pocrates, in  all  civilized  societies,  the  doctor 
has  been  endowed  with  a  sacred  franchise  for 
a  simple  but  profound  reason:  the  moment 
a  patient  enters  the  doctors  office  he  places 
himself  in  another  man's  hands  For  cen- 
turies the  medical  profession  has  acknowl- 
edged that  particular  obligations  attach  to 
its  exclusive  power  to  prescribe.  It  has  also 
acknowledged  tliat  the  ethics  of  medical 
practice  are  inextricably  involved  with  mak- 
ing money. 

As  early  as  1407.  in  Genoa,  the  city  rulers 
enjoined  upon  the  pharmacists  and  physi- 
cians of  the  city  a  stern  ethical  code  to  gov- 
ern the  economics  of  their  profession:  "We 
fix  and  ordain — to  prevent  any  pharmacist 
from  having  temptation  or  reason  for  sin- 
ning, and  to  iceep  them  from  raising  prices 
higher  than  is  becoming — that  no  pharma- 
cist may  keep  shop  in  partnersliip  or  agree- 
ment with  any  physician." 

The  ethical-economic  conflict  which  the 
Genoa  Legal  Code  sought  to  resolve  has, 
wltliin  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  increas- 
ingly plagvied  American  medicine.  Today 
more  than  10,500  physicians  (a  conservative 
estimate)  are  employing  doubtfully  ethical 
means  of  making  extra  money  out  of  the 
prescriptions  they  write  for  their  patient.":. 
Though   this   is   a   small    proportion   of   the 


nation's  225.000  practicing  doctors,  it  is 
growing  in  the  face  of  organized  medicine's 
insistence  on  governing  itself. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  bill,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Phd-IP  A.  Hart  (D.-Mich.). 
which  would  bluntly  forbid  any  physician  to 
profit  from  the  medications  he  prescribes. 
Apprehension  that  a  scant  5',  of  their  ranks 
couid  besmirch  the  honor  of  an  entire  pro- 
fession moved  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  March  to  hold  a  First  National 
Congress  on  Medical  Ethics.  The  problem  is 
virtually  certain  to  come  up  again  when  the 
American  Medical  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  meets  in  Chicago  late  this  month 

AMA.  members  know  that  prescribing  for 
profit  to  captive  patients  negates  a  doctrine 
which  the  A.M. A.  itself  has  vigorously  cham- 
pioned, particularly  in  its  resistance  to  Medi- 
care: the  patient's  absolute  right  of  free 
choice  on  where  and  f.'om  whom  to  seek 
medical  help. 

.^n  investigation  of  nearly  four  years  by 
Senat.or  Harts  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly — s'apported  by  re- 
cent independent  investigation  by  Life — has 
turned  up  three  main  categories  of  medical 
practices  susceptible  to  abuse; 

A  doctor  who  owns  or  has  a  financial  inter- 
est in  a  pharmacy  may  steer  his  patient  there 
Pliysician-ownership  of  pharmacies  lius 
grown  with  the  increase  of  group,  or  clinic. 
practice  and  tlie  number  of  clinic  pliar- 
macies. 

A  doctor  holding  a  stock  interest  in  a  type 
of  pharmaceutical  firm  called  a  "repackaging 
house  "  may  be  tempted  to  prescribe  liiat 
firm's  products  in  preference  to  other  medica- 
tions which  are  probably  cheaper  and  possibly 
more  suitable  Repackagers  take  advantage 
of  two  things:  (1)  the  tremendous  prolifera- 
tion in  recent  years  of  common  or  generic 
drugs — from  vitamins  to  antibiotics — which 
they  buy  inexpensively  in  bulk,  relabel  and 
then  distribute  under  their  own  private 
brand  names:  and  (2»  the  fact  that  when  a 
drug  is  prescribed  by  its  private  name,  a 
pliarmacist  is  bound  to  fill  it  by  that  name. 
For  a  doctor  to  hold  stock  in  a  repackaging 
company  was  condemned  in  1963  by  the 
A.M.A.'s  House  of  Delegates — but  the  practice 
continues. 

An  ophthalmologist  who  examines  a  pa- 
tients eyes  may  then  himself  dispense  tiie 
glasses  he  prescribes.  In  relative  numbers 
ophthalmology  has  far  more  of  its  practi- 
tioners engaged  in  filling  prescriptions  than 
any  other  branch  of  medicine. 

The  Senate's  study,  which  will  involve 
otlier  iixeas  of  abuse  as  it  continues,  has  been 
conducted  m.iinly  by  an  assistant  counsel  of 
tlie  committee.  Mrs  Dorothy  Goodwin.  She 
has  determined  that  tlie  practices  so  far  un- 
der investigation  are  being  followed,  in  one 
form  or  another,  from  coast  to  coast 
Some  random  examples: 
In  Knoxville  Mrs  Goodwin  found  a  drug 
manufacturing  firm  where  most  of  the  stock- 
holders were  doctors.  Ii  has  been  cited  17 
times  by  the  Food  and  Drug  .Administration 
lor  misbranding  and  for  contamination  of  its 
products,  including  dead  insects  in  raw  ma- 
terials. 

In  Columbia.  SC  she  turned  up  a  firm 
with  doctor-stockliolders  in  the  majority 
whicli  was  buying  bulk  sodium  salicylate — 
a  common,  over-the-counter  drug  akin  U:> 
.ispirin — then  bottling  and  labeling  it  with 
its  own  trade  name  and  distributing  it  as  a 
more  costly  prescription  drug.  That  firm's 
physician-president,  inviting  other  doctors 
to  a  stockholders'  meeting,  urged:  "If  you 
cant  come — write!  (prescriptions,  that  ls.»  ' 
In  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Goodwin  discovered 
that  the  number  of  doctor-oi^-ned  pharmacies 
had  increased  from  five  to  24  between  1950 
and  1964 

In  Tucson.  Ariz  .  Bakersfield.  Calif  ,  Char- 
lotte,  NC.   and   Reading,  Pa.,  a  majority   of 
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opbtbalmologlsts    were   also   In   business    as 
eyeglaaa  mercbanta. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  has  Identified  some  150  drug 
repackaging  flrma  with  doctw  ownership. 
Life  has  discovered  10  xaore. 

Organized  medicine  vigorously  opposes  Uie 
Hart  legislation .  altbougb  many  individual 
doctors  Just  as  vigorously  oppose  the  prac- 
tices the  bin  alms  to  end.  The  profession's 
ofllclal- objection  to  the  bill  has  been  stated 
by  Robert  Throckmorton,  who  until  a  year 
ago  was  the  A.MA.'s  general  counsel: 

"We  are  ...  In  the  position  of  having  the 
finger  i>ointed  at  the  pbyslclans  .  .  .  and  say- 
ing anybody  In  the  world  can  hire  a  phar- 
macist except  you  greedy  doctors.  .  .  .  This 
Is  the  root  of  much  of  the  resentment  irom 
the  medical  profession." 

As  carried  on  before  the  Hart  Committee — 
and  outside  It — the  debate  binges  largely 
on  who  Is  entitled  to  get  the  patient's  pre- 
scription dollar.  Many  doctors  defend  the 
propriety  of  selling  medicines,  medical  ap- 
pliances and  eyeglasses  on  grounds  that  no 
ethical  question  arises  so  long  as  "the  best 
Interests"  of  the  patient  are  preserved.  But 
medicine's  auxiliaries — pharmacists  and  op- 
ticians— complain  they  are  being  driven  out 
of  business  by  the  monopolistic  competition 
of  dispensing  doctors.  Although  the  big. 
diversified  drugstores  are  thriving  nationally, 
the  old-fashioned,  small,  comer  drugstore 
"will  be  extinct  in  a  decade,"  predicts  one 
spokesman  for  the  nation's  pharmacists. 
"The  oldtime  druggest  today  is  about  in  the 
same  position  the  harness  makers  were  In 
when  they  first  saw  a  Model  T  Ford." 

"This  (competition!  Is  not  an  ethical  prob- 
lem at  all,"  insisted  Throckmortoti.  ".  .  .  it 
is  a  sheer,  raw  economic  problem." 

One  Oregon  pharmacist  says  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  adjust  the  dispute  amicably: 
"Negotiating  with  doctors  Is  like  negotiating 
with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  doctors  say,  sure 
we'll  talk,  but  first  get  the  hell  out  of  our 
country." 

The  third  party  to  the  debate,  the  patient, 
so  far  has  been  a  bystander,  although  his 
health  and  his  pocketbook  are  both  at  stake. 
Por  him  the  Issues  are  whether  he  receives 
the  best  possible  niedlcal  attention  for  his 
ailments,  whether  he  pays  a  fair  price. 
Whether  his  rights  are  being  aborted  and, 
above  all,  whether  his  trtist  is  being  honored 
or  betrayed. 

In  his  relationship  to  his  doctor  the  patient 
Is  often  peculiarly  vulnerable.  His  weakness 
is  psychological.  He  may  shop  around  for 
everything  else  he  buys,  from  cars  to  corn- 
flakes, but  he  takes  his  doctor  on  faith. 

Abundant  ways  of  victimizing  the  patient 
are  at  hand  for  the  doctor  who  wants  to  use 
them.  These  include  writing  a  prescription 
In  a  code  which  can  be  translated  only  by  a 
pharmacist  of  the  doctor's — not  the 
patient's — choosing;  using  a  direct  line  to 
telephone  prescriptions  to  a  particular 
pharmacist;  printing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  favored  pharmacist  on  the  doctor's  Rx 
blank:  or  even  selling  drugs  in  his  own  ofltce. 
All  these  practices  have  been  declared  un- 
ethical by  the  AJl.A.'s  Judicial  Council,  but 
they  stm  flourish.  The  council  lacks  the 
necessary  power  to  enforce  Its  principles. 

A  recent  controversy  over  direct  sales  by 
two  Ventura,  Calif.,  physicians  arose  in 
charges  made  by  a  local  pharmacist,  D.  R. 
Patterson.  Patterson  said  that  the  doctors 
were  treating  young  acne  sufferers  with  an 
antibiotic  called  tetracycline  and  were  sell- 
ing the  drug,  imported  from  Italy,  from  their 
own  offices.  According  to  Patterson,  when 
he  protested  the  practice  becaiise  it  was  coat- 
ing him  business,  the  doctors  refused  to  stop 
on  grounds  they  were  conducting  a  medical 
experiment  and  needed  to  control  supplies  of 
the  drug. 

"Then."  said  Patterson,  "I  found  out 
through  a  patient's  mother  that  the  doctors 
were  charging  tie  a.  hundred  for  tbe  plU» — 
sometimes  even  more.     I  happened  to  be  In 


the  doctors'  waiting  room  trying  to  see 
them — they  refuse — when  I  watched  a 
woman  write  a  che^k  for  $8  for  only  25  of  tb* 
pills." 

This  was  outrageous  profiteering,  more 
than  six  times  what  he  charged  for  the  pills. 
Patterson  asserted.  When  he  stocked  the 
drug  for  his  own  pttarmacy,  Patterson  bought 
it  wholesale  for  $2^0  a  hundred  and  sold  It 
for  $4.90  a  hundred. 

"There  Is  just  oae  reason  [for  doctor-dis- 
pensing)— the  almighty  dollar  and  a  few 
damn  greedy  doctors,"  Patterson  declared. 
"A  doctor  who  does  his  business  the  way  he 
should  isn't  going  to  have  time  to  peddle 
pills." 

In  the  southern  Illinois  town  of  Olney  a 
bitter  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  pre- 
scribing methods  cf  doctors  In  the  Weber 
Medical  Clinic.  By  most  accounts,  the  clinic 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  Its  patients, 
who  often  come  f«om  long  distances.  The 
criticism  concerns  profiteering. 

The  clinic  Is  oWned  by  its  19  physician 
members  all  but  ive  of  the  doctors  In  584- 
square-mlle  Rlchialid  County.  The  doctor- 
owners  share  the  clinic's  medical  fees  ac- 
cording to  rank.  1!he  clinic  also  has  its  own 
pharmacy,  located  behind  a  counter  just  in- 
side the  front  door  Its  profits  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  dactors — and  it  has  proved 
to  be  an  enviable  iBcome-producer.  In  1963, 
the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  pharmacy  yielded  a  $100,110  profit 
on  gross  sales  of  »333.208.  The  wholesale 
cost  of  the  pharmacy's  inventory  on  hand  at 
any  one  time  ran  to  something  under  $30,000 
These  figures  ha»e  aroused  the  town's  In- 
dependent pharmaalsts,  who  protest  that  the 
clinic  physicians  u<e  both  intimidation  and 
other  tactics  to  Insure  that  the  bulk  of  the 
prescriptions  they  write  are  filled  in  the  phar- 
macy they  own — antl  profit  from.  The  inde- 
pendent druggists  assert  that  they  are  treat- 
ed like  serfs  of  convenience  l>ecause  of  the 
arrogant  policies  of  the  Webrr  Clinic  doctors. 
The  clinic  pharmacy  closes  dally  at  around  5 
p.m.  and  does  not  open  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. Sundays  or  holidays.  Thus,  say  the 
independents,  praortically  all  the  bUiilness 
they  get  filling  clinic  prescriptions  come.s  in 
after  hours  or  on  Off  days,  when  the  clinic 
pharmacy  is  closed. 

An  Olney  pharmacist  has  saved  a  sheaf  of 
prescriptions,  written  by  some  clinic  doctors. 
In  a  typical  Instance,  the  Rx  for  one  of  the 
pharmacists'  longtime  patrons  called  for  neo- 
synephrlne,  a  common  nose  drop  virhich  can 
be  purchased  over  tie  counter — that  Is,  with- 
out a  prescription.  The  Rx  specified  a  limit- 
ed supply  and  also  directed  "No  Refills" — 
which  meant.  If  th«  patient  wanted  more  of 
the  medication,  sht  would  have  to  ask  the 
doctor  for  another  prescription.  Moreover, 
when  an  over-the-ODunter  drug  is  dispensed 
as  a  prescription,  the  pharmacist  usually  adds 
$1.50  to  $2  as  a  protessional  surcharge.  The 
Olney  druggist  is  convinced  that,  when  his 
client  wanted  a  reflll,  she  would  have  been 
Influenced  in  one  w»y  or  another  by  the  doc- 
tor to  use  the  clinic  pharmacy. 

The  cUnlc  physict$ns  have  left  many  Olney 
patients  with  the  oonvlctlon  that  the  doc- 
tors strongly  prefer  to  keep  the  prescription 
trade  In  their  own  bouse  of  business.  "You 
should  have  the  ri^t  to  get  yoiu-  medicine 
where  you  want."  a  woman  told  Life.  "But 
they  deprive  you  of  this  right,  sometimes  by 
just  frowning  and  sitting  there  looking 
reluctant." 

Another  woman  recalled  asking  a  nurse  for 
her  prescription.  "Ho,"  she  quoted  the  nurse 
as  saying,  "we'll  Just  send  it  around  to  the 
pharmacy  desk." 

A  third  woman  (aid  she  had  Instructed 
her  daughter  to  a$k  for  her  prescription, 
"but  the  nurse  told  her  she  would  have  to 
have  It  filled  at  tile  cUnlc  pharmacy — she 
couldn't  take  it  with  her.  My  husband  had 
to  go  pick  up  the  toedlcine  after  work.  It 
turned  out  to  be  only  for  vitamins." 


Some  patients  have  Indulged  themselves  in 
outbursts  of  defiance.  "If  I  hadn't  known 
the  doctor  so  well  I  don't  think  I  would  h.r.e 
had  the  guts,  but  nobody  tells  me  what  to 
do,"  reported  a  young  Olney  woman.  "W.hen 
they  tried  to  keep  my  prescription  from  me 
and  said,  "Oh,  well  fix  it  right  here,'  I  Jusi 
reached  over  the  clinic  druggist's  shoulder 
and  took  It  away." 

The  clinic  physicians  make  rebuttal  to  the 
criticism.  In  a  recent  interview  with  Dr 
James  H.  Pass,  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Harrison,  internist  and  new  chairman  of  the 
group.  Life  was  told: 

'Some  of  the  stories  pharmacists  tell  .ii-e 
true — as  far  as  they  go.  But  they're  not 
telling  the  whole  story.  We're  certainly  not 
aware  that  the  patient  isn't  getting  .iny 
freedom  of  choice.  Our  pharmacy  Is  just  a 
convenience. 

"We  don't  have  any  Incentive  programs  or 
prescription-writing  contests.  We  are  .ill 
aware  that  part  of  the  doctor's  oath  is  no; 
to  exploit  his  patients.  But  we  didn't  take 
an  oath  to  keep  all  drugstores  in  business 
"We  have  decided  that  if  these  wild 
charges  are  going  to  continue,  we'd  be'ter 
have  a  Judgment  made  by  our  peers.  We 
don't  think  we  have  anything  wrong  here. 
and  we've  asked  the  Illinois  State  Medic.il 
Society  to  make  an  objective  appraisal.  .  .  . 
We'll  let  them  come  In  and  look  us  over.  .  .  . 
If  they  find  were  doing  something  wrong- 
If  were  being  bad  little  boys — we'll  change 

In  Houston  there  flourishes  a  drug  manu- 
facturing and  repackaging  firm  called  Men; 
Pharmaceutical  Company.  As  recently  as 
mid-1964,  the  company's  10-man  board  oi 
directors  included  eight  physicians,  and 
among  its  stockholders  were  266  more.  Re- 
cently Mrs.  Goodwin  was  told  that  Merit  was 
selling  out  to  a  holding  company.  Pacitic 
Pidelity.  with  Merit  stockholders  to  talse 
shares  In  tlie  new  company  In  payment  for 
Merit  shares.  The  deal  fell  through,  but 
while  It  was  pending  Mrs.  Goodwin  asked 
what  was  prompting  the  transaction. 

"We  wanted  to  get  around  that  A.M..^. 
Judicial  Council  thing,"  the  spokesman  re- 
plied candidly. 

A  repackaging  and  manufacturing  firm 
called  Carrtone  Laboratories  In  Metalrle.  L.i . 
a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  was  reorganized 
In  1963.  With  reorganization.  Dr.  Willi.un 
W.  Prye.  dean  and  vice  president  of  the  Lou- 
isiana State  University  Medical  School,  be- 
came president  of  the  commercial  firm 
Two  other  physicians  l>ecame  vice  president 
and  secretary-treasurer,  respectively.  Even 
before  that,  however,  some  1,200  of  Catt- 
tone's  3.000  stockholders  were  physicians— 
mostly  In  the  South — and  Carrtone  had  In- 
itiated vigorous  campaigns  to  expand  its 
business  with  the  active  help  of  Ite  doctor 
stockholders. 

Various  methods  were  tried.  The  pre- 
scribing stockholders  were  entreated  to  cir- 
cularize their  colleagues,  acquaint  them 
with  the  Carrtone  line  of  drugs  and  prepa- 
rations, and  urge  their  use.  They  were  aI.so 
asked  to  call  upon  their  local  pharmacists 
and  sell  them  on  stocking  Carrtone  product."; 
One  physician-stockholder.  Dr.  Boyce  P 
Griggs  of  Llncolnton,  N.C.,  devised  an  in- 
genious plan  for  persuading  the  hospital  au- 
thorities of  North  Carolina's  state  prison 
farms  to  stock  Carrtone  drugs,  and  he  .islted 
the  medical  staff  to  buy  Carrtone  stock. 

In  one  1961  letter  to  Earl  Carr,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  firm.  Dr.  Griggs  reported  that  he 
had  approached  the  "daddy  rabbit '  of  the 
prison-hospital  system  and,  through  his 
sympathetic  Interest,  arranged  conference 
telephone  calls  to  reach  82  purchasing  au- 
thorities for  the  various  prison  camps 
During  those  calls  Dr.  Griggs  pitched  for 
Carrtone. 

"Each  man  [physician]  listed  here.'  Dr. 
Griggs  wrote,  "la  valuable  in  two  ways:  he 
Is  a  prLson-camp  physician  who  is  free  to 
write  for  any  amount  of  drugs  needed,  .aid 
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he  is  a  general  practitioner  In  all  Instances, 
a  man  who  is  obviously  a  'worker'.  ...  I 
really  think  this  could  be  a  bonanza  strike 
for  Carrtone." 

The  telephone  campaign,  which  was  ex- 
tended to  other  state  institutions,  was  not 
always  successful  and  inevitably  offended 
some  callees.  One  was  C.  K.  Avery,  the  as- 
sistant business  manager  of  Broughton  Hos- 
pital In  Morganton.  N.C. 

Avery  subsequently  wrote  the  Hart  Com- 
mittee that  the  suggestion  "was  made  again 
and  attain  that  the  medical  staff  be  advised 
to  purchase  substantial  quantities  of  the 
common  stock  in  Carrtone  Lataoratories. 
■which  was  selling  at  a  low  price  of  some  $10 
or  $11  per  share,  and  that  the  liospltal  then 
switch  Its  entire  drug  business  to  Carrtone 
Laboratories.  We  were  'guaranteed'  that  the 
stock  would  triple  and  quadruple.  .  .  .  The 
I  phone  I  conference  lasted  more  than  30  min- 
utes and  was  the  baldest  proposition  I  have 
heard  in   17  years  of  bulk-purchasing.  ' 

In  plumping  for  Carrtoiie's  prosperity.  Dr. 
Grlegs  thought  of  still  other  ways  to  pros- 
elytize his  colleagues.  He  dispatched  a  long 
circular  letter  to  doctor-stockholders  urging 
upon  them  the  fiscal  advantages  of  ^^Tiiiiig 
more  Carrtone  prescriptions: 

"I  want  you  to  reflect,  after  you  .see  what 
this  whole  picture  means,  just  what  voU;me 
cf  value  this  effort  could  have  for  Carrtone, 
for  you  and  for  me.  ,  .  .  |I|  urge  that  we 
protect  and  promote  our  stock  interest  by 
way  of  actively  'penpushing'  [writing  pre- 
scriptions for]  Carrtone  products  ...  I 
look  upon  Carrtone  as  a  rosebud  about  to 
bloom,  stockwise.  .  .  .  Lets  push  the  pen 
.  .  .  and  make  it  grow." 

This  Carrtone  communication  was  head- 
lined: "Let's  Do  More  In  '64."  under  which 
the  company's  customary  subheading  urged: 
Re.i.ember  our  success  formuKi  is  '3  in  1.'  " 
Carrtone's    "3-ln-l"    slogan     called     upon 
doctor-stockholders    to    write    at    least    three 
Carrtone   prescriptions   each   day.   with    tlie 
intent    of    tripling    the    company's    profits. 
Three  scripts  a  day  would   put   the  South 
en  the   map — Pharmacrutically ,"   an    intra- 
company  brochure  proclaimed. 

Dr  Prye.  Carrtone's  new  president,  also 
took  a  hand  at  Improving  the  company's 
health.  In  a  report  of  June  1963  he  advised 
the  stockholders  that  the  company  was  about 
to  boost  new  products  to  Its  doc  tor- members. 
■This  win  stimulate  sales."  he  wrote. 
■Just  keep  checking  with  your  broker  and 
watch  the  price  of  Carrtone  stock  go  up. '■ 

Dr.  Frye  resigned  as  president  and  sold  his 
own  stock  after  the  Hart  Committee  beg:in 
investigating  Carrtone  in  1964.  He  never 
did  testify.  When  the  committee  sought  to 
reach  him.  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  advised  he  was 
away  on  a  trip  abroad. 

Often  repackaging  companies  are  estab- 
lished by  former  drug  salesmen — called  "de- 
tail men" — who  sell  stock  to  the  men  they 
know  best :  the  physicians  upon  whom  they 
have  been  calling  for  years.  Tlie  new  stock 
frequently  is  sold  cheaply  to  the  doctor,  who 
IS  then  urged  to  help  the  company  prosper 
by  using  its  products. 

Occasionally  this  type  of  organization  can 
become  phenomenally  successful.  In  the  late 
1950s,  a  house  called  Deseret  Pharmaceutical 
Co ,  Inc.  was  organized  in  the  Salt  Lake  area, 
with  some  244  doctors  as  stockholders.  They 
included  Dr  Ulrlch  Bryner.  who  in  1959  was 
president  of  the  Utah  Medical  Association. 
The  physicians  bought  their  stock  at  $1  a 
share  The  stock  subsequently  rose  to  $46 
and  was  then  split  2-for-l;  tlie  split  stock 
was  recently  quoted  at  $29  50 — or  a  $59  vaUie 
for  each  original  $1. 

Some  reasons  for  the  Deseret  boom  ca:ne 
out  in  Hart  Committee  testimony.  A  drug 
called  dextroamphetamlne-sulphate.  a  pep 
pill,  was  being  sold  under  that  generic  name 
by  a  supplier  to  druggists  at  85c  the  thou- 
sand. The  same  pill,  made  by  the  same 
manufacturer,  was"  bought  In  quantity  by 
Deseret,  repackaged   under  the  trade  name 
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Desarex  and  sold  wholesale  for  $1130  the 
thousand  to  druggists,  who  were  obliged  to 
slock  it  if  doctors  prescribed  It.  Committee 
counsel  observed  drily  that  this  represented 
a  markup  of  more  than  1200 '^:  . 

Americans  spend  around  $155  5  million  an- 
nually for  eyeglasses,  which  are  obtained 
in  various  ways:  from  ophthalmologists,  who 
are  physicians:  from  optometrists,  who  are 
not  physicians  but  highly  skilled  in  calcu- 
lating visual  needs;  from  department  stores 
and  even  dime  stores  for  simple  lenses.  Last 
year,  however,  the  Hart  Committee  concerned 
itself  only  with  the  ethical  and  economic 
ramifications  of  eyeglasse-s  bought  froni  oph- 
thalmologists who  also  had  tested  the  p>a- 
tient's  vision  and  prescribed  the  glasses 

For  many  years,  despite  the  A  MA  ethic, 
it  had  been  a  widespread  practice  for  the 
ophthalmologist  to  accept  rebates  from  the 
optician  who  filled  the  doctors  prescription. 
But  in  1951  the  Justice  Department  won  a 
consent  decree  binding  Americas  approxi- 
mately 4,000  ophthalmologists  to  give  up 
kickb:icks.  Alter  that.  In  substittition  for 
th.it  income,  more  and  more  ophthalmolo- 
gists r)egan  filling  their  own  prescriptions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  today  40':  or 
more  of  the  nation's  6.200  ophthalmologists 
sell  eyeglasses  as  a  business  sideline  to  their 
medical  practice.  In  some  areas  the  prac- 
tice Is  even  more  common.  Dr  Alfons  F. 
Tipshus.  who  for  several  years  practiced  In 
Anaheim.  Calif,  holds  a  profound  ethical 
distaste  for  colleagues  who  engage  in  eye- 
glass dispen.?ing  He  has  led  a  national  cam- 
paign against  the  practice  Dr  Tipshus  re- 
cently estimated  that  more  than  half  the 
eye  djctors  in  California  arc  so  Involved,  and 
in  some  areas  of  the  state  up  to  80';  .  He 
said  as  much  before  the  Hart  Committee  and 
shortly  found  that  ■there  was  pronounced 
coolness  among  my  |  California  |  colleagues 
after  I  t-esttfied. '■ 

Some  eye  doctors  hold  that  selling  on  the 
Bide  :.s  blameless  and  a  legitimate  source  of 
Income.  They  contend  that  It  affords  the 
physician  better  quality  control  over  the 
glasses  he  prescribes.  Those  who  oppose  the 
practice  maintain  that,  while  the  physician 
is  trained  to  test  eyes,  he  lacks  "he  opticians 
meclianlcal  skills  at  fitting  the  :^la.sses  physi- 
cally to  the  patient  Moreove-.  they  insist. 
dcKtor-merchandising  Is  pernU-ious — It  can 
tempt  doctors  to  prescribe  and  sell  more 
pairs  of  spectiicles  than  the  patient  needs,  or 
glasses  he  doesn't  need  at  all. 

Dr  Tipshus  cited  the  case  of  a  California 
woman  who  complained  to  the  Orange 
Cour.ty  Medical  Society's  grievance  commit- 
tee. She  reported  that  an  ophthalmologist 
had  €.xamined  her  eyes  and  charged  her  a 
modest  medical  fee  of  $15  But  then  she 
said,  the  doctor  had  sold  her  two  pair  of 
spectacles  to  fit  his  prescription.  His  bill 
lor  that  was  $106  and  she  considered  it  ex- 
travagant and  outrageous.  A  member  of  the 
grle\'aiice  committee  telephoned  the  doctor 
to  register  the  woman's  dissatisfaction. 

'Go  to  heil.  She's  got  my  bill  and  I  want 
it  paid   "  the  doctor  replied. 

Some  ophthalmologists  are  against  doctor- 
dispensing  even  though  they  see  no  ethical 
defect  in  so  doing  Dr.  Hanford  L.  Auten  of 
Claremont.  N  H.  objects  on  grounds  that  op- 
tical companies  put  pressure  on  doctors  to 
sell  their  products  exclusively  and  thus.  In 
effect,  create  captive  ophthalmologists,  to  the 
detriment  of  patients. 

"The  companies,  when  they  sign  up  an 
ophthalmologist,  say  they'll  give  his  wife  or 
a  technician  a  two-week  training  course  and 
make  the  person  an  "expert  eyeglas-s  dis- 
penser' But  there's  a  lot  more  to  it  |  an 
optician's  skills  I  than  can  be  picked  up  in 
two  weeks."  Dr.  Auten  says. 

But  Dr  Tipshus,  now  practicing  in  Cenier- 
ville.  Pa.,  objects  to  dispensing  lor  the  classic 
moral  reasons  that  the  physician  Is  a  healer 
and  that  any  other  income  must  originate 
tc  tally  outside  the  healing  arts.  'Legislation 
is  necessary,  "  he  told  Life. 


Both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
Hart  bill  agree  the  chance  that  an  eye  doc- 
tor Will  injure  his  patient  is  only  financial 
and  never  organic.  It  comes  down  to  this:  a 
poor  and  unnecessary  pair  of  spectacles  can- 
not do  damage  to  the  eyes:  they  can,  how- 
ever, make  the  patient  uncomfortable  or 
even  render  him  thoroughly  miserable 

Over  the  years  medicine's  formal  spokes- 
man, the  American  Medical  Association,  has 
shown  a  certain  muddiness  In  Its  formal 
pronouncements  on  the  stibject  of  money  in 
its  relationship  to  professional  morality. 
From  1949  through  1954  the  A.M.A 's  Prin- 
ciples of  Medical  Ethics  took  a  stand  as  in- 
flexible as  the  precepts  of  Genoa,  saying: 
"An  ethical  physician  does  not  engage  in  bar- 
ter or  trade  m  the  appliances,  devices  or 
remedies  prescribed  for  patients,  but  limits 
the  source  of  his  professional  Income  to  pro- 
fessional services  rendered,       .   ." 

However,  in  1955  the  AM  A  .'s  House  of 
Delegates,  convened  m  Atlantic  City.  loosened 
that  strict  abjuration  and  said,  "It  Is  not 
unethical  lor  a  physician  to  supply  drugs, 
remedies  or  appliances  as  long  as  there  is  no 
exploitation  of  the  patient  "  In  1957  this 
language  was  modified  substituting  the  con- 
cept of  "best  inTere.";!"  for  "no  exploitation   " 

The  inherent  difficulty  of  defining  where 
"exploitation'^  or  "best  interest"  begins  or 
leaves  off  is  the  crtix  of  the  problem  Many 
physicians  believe  that  all  physicians — by 
their  own  rule  or,  failing  that,  by  somebody 
else's  rule — should  stand  above  any  possible 
suspicion  of  temptation.  Dr  Walter  Judd. 
former  medical  missionary  in  CWna.  former 
Congressman  from  Minnesota,  now  member 
of  A.M.A  s  Judicial  Council,  brooded  on  this 
Issue  at  the  Chicago  congress  on  ethics. 

"Just  to  refrain  from  behaving  unethically 
is  not  enough."  he  said.  "Tlie  medical  pro- 
fession .  .  .  has  merited  a  public  trust  and 
confidence  .  .  .  |  giving  us|  a  monopoly  in 
the  management  of  the  most  intimate  con- 
cerns they  lour  people]  have — their  life  and 
their  death.  .  .  .  Unless  the  professinn 
can  .  .  .  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
peoples  trust,  it  runs  the  grave  risk  of  being 
converted  into  a  public  utility,  subject  to 
the  sort  of  regulations  that  are  Imposed  on 
transportation,  communication,  power." 

Implicit  in  Dr.  Judd's  remarks  is  the  pro- 
fessions  passionate  wish  to  imi>ose  its  own 
disciplines  and  to  maintain  by  its  own  re- 
sources the  purity  of  its  high  calling.  Only 
thus  may  medicine  continue  to  Justify  that 
near-sacred  prlvillge  it  has  traditionally 
exercised.  But,  though  the  profession  is 
overwhelmingly  com.posed  of  men  of  integ- 
rity, many  of  them  confess  the  diflBculty  of 
controlling  those  colleagues  who  can  dis- 
credit them  all. 

The  flaw,  as  they  see  it.  is  that  organized 
medicine — as  a  national  whole- — does  not 
undertake  the  punishment  of  transgressors 
in  its  midst  By  tradition,  violations  of 
ethical  practice  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
state,  county  and  city  medical  societies. 
Not  unnaturally,  brothers  within  the  sanie 
calling  are  sometimes  hesitant  to  censure 
their  own  And  in  some  cases — down  at  the 
purely  local  level — the  members  of  a  grctip 
called  upon  to  Judge  questionable  proce- 
dures are,  in  truth,  called  upon  to  judge 
themselves. 

And  so  the  issue  stands  unresolved:  Who 
shall  judge''  And  who  shall  enforce  the 
Judgment?  Under  the  circumstances.  Sena- 
tor Haht  feels  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  act. 

IFYom    Consumer    Reports,    May    1966) 
The    Doctors    Who    Profit    From    Prescrip- 
tions—  A    CONGRESSIONAl,    PROBE    INTO    THE 

Questionable  Practices  or  Thousands  of 
Physicians  Makes  Clear  That  Medicine 
Is  AT  an  Ethical  Crossroads 

In  these  times  of  mounting  medical  costs. 
patients  deserve  to  be  more  than  ever  free 
of   stispicion    that    their    doctor's    Judgment 
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may  be  Influenced  by  a  profit  motive.  Medi- 
cal canona  bave  always  tried  to  shield  tbe 
pbysldan  in  his  surgery  from  the  lure  of 
street- level  commerce.  Now,  however,  a  oom- 
merclal  class  ot  pbysiclaiu  Is  on  tbe  rise. 
The  "doctor-merchants"  their  critics  call 
them,  because  they  profit  from  tbe  sale  of 
the  very  drugs,  eyeglasses,  or  medical  devices 
.that  they  themselves  have  fa-escxlbed. 

Many  doctors  now  own  drugstores  or  opti- 
cal shops  adjoining  their  office,  in  their 
bulldlng.  or  nearby.  Not  that  this  sort  of 
enterprise  was  unheard  of  before,  but  It  has 
proliferated  enough  to  have  provoked  c«m- 
petlng  pharmaclate  and  opticians  Into  mak- 
ing some  ugly  accusations  about  physicians 
prescribing  unsuitably,  overprescrlblng. 
overcharging,  and  foreclosing  their  patients' 
choice  of  a  pharmacy  or  optician. 

Still  other  doctors  have  become  stockhold- 
ers In  local  and  regional  pharmaceutical 
companies  engaged  mainly  In  repackaging 
generic  prescription  drugs  for  sale  under  the 
company's  brand  name.  The-^flnanclal  suc- 
cess of  such  operations  may  depend  entirely 
on  the  willingness  of  their  doctor-stocktold- 
ers  to  prescribe  the  company  brsmd,  even 
though  the  nonbranded,  chemically  Identi- 
cal generic-name  drug  may  cost  the  patient 
far  less. 

The  extent  to  which  doctors  are  doubling 
as  merchants  was  little  realized  imtll  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee began  probing  the  subject  in  1962.  At 
latest  count,  the  subcommittee  had  located 
3000  doctor-owned  drugstores  (and  sus- 
I>ected  there  are  a  great  many  more);  It  had 
learned  that  2500  of  the  nation's  6200  medi- 
cal doctors  specializing  In  opthalmology  also 
sell  eyeglasses;  It  had  verified  that  5000  doc- 
tors own  shares  in  about  150  drug  repackag- 
ing firms  based  In  some  34  states. 

"Thus,  a  surface  Investigation  In  two 
product  areas — drugs  and  glasses — reveals  a 
bare  minimum  of  10,500  doctors,  of  the  na- 
tion's 200,000  doctors,  who  are  selling  prod- 
ucts they  prescribe."  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Philip  a.  Hart,  told 
the  Senate  last  fall.  "It  would  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  true  figure  runs  many 
times  higher." 

"Let  me  make  clear,"  the  Senator  said. 
"...  that  I  do  not  believe  all  physicians 
who  sell  products  to  their  patients  are  oper- 
ating in  an  unethical  manner.  .  .  .  Many, 
I  am  sure,  do  so  because  they  believe  this  Is 
the  best  way  to  serve  their  patients.  .  .  . 
But  the  record  Indicates  that  a  substantial 
number  do  not  operate  from  this  motivation 
only.  As  a  result,  consumers  suffer.  Compe- 
tition suffers." 

In  short,  the  doctor-merchants  have 
brought  their  profession  to  an  ethical  cross- 
roads. Confronted  with  a  choice  between  the 
new  avenue  of  commerce  and  the  traditional 
avenue  of  medical  service,  physicians  as  a 
group  seem  uncertain  which  way  to  turn. 
Yet  their  decision  could  profoundly  affect 
the    doctor-patient  ralatlonshlp. 

WHKXK  THZ  PATTEMT  COMZS  XM 

A  doctor's  Obligation  to  his  patient  has  two 
priorities,  according  to  the  American  Medical 
hasoclatlon.  Tbe  first  Is  to  provide  the  best 
possible  medical  care.  The  subordinate  but 
Important  second  priority  is  to  keep  the  cost 
down  as  much  as  possible.  It  Is  difficult  to 
read  the  record  of  tbe  Hart  subcommittee 
hearings  without  developing  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  the  profit  motive  U  in  confilct  with 
both  these  obligations. 

Back  in  1961,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Fitzgerald,  a 
physician  In  Hutchinson.  Kans.,  wrote  to  the 
Sen»t«  subcommittee  about  tbe  problem  of 
doctors  owning  drugstores.  Ownership,  he 
said,  tempts  the  physician  to  ask  ~how  much 
he  can  prescribe  and  how  much  longer  he 
can  ke«p  his  patient  on  his  profltmaklng 
medication." 

An  investigation  of  doctor-owned  drug- 
stores by  the  CaUfomia  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy turned  up  an  episode  underlining  Dr. 


Fitzgerald's  point,  A  doctor  in  Richmond, 
Calif.,  suddenly  began  prescribing  quite  lav- 
ishly for  welfare  patients,  wboBC  drug  bills 
were  paid  for  bf  the  county  government. 
Investigation  disclosed  ttiat  he  had  opened  a 
pharmacy  adjoinitg  bis  office  and  was  seeing 
to  it  that  all  his  welfare  patients  had  their 
prescriptions  filled  at  his  new  establishment. 
That  year  the  ccunty  welfare  department 
paid  $50,000  for  Ills  f>atlents'  drugs,  up  from 
$10,000  the  year  Before,  when  he  was  only  a 
doctor  and  not  a  drugstore  owner,  too. 

Complaints  of  ©ther  doctors  overprescrlb- 
lng for  welfare  pHlents  have  been  reported 
in  Nevada.  Kansae,  and  Iowa  Most  of  the 
cases  came  to  light  only  because  the  doctors 
Involved  were  being  prosecuted.  The  nag- 
ging question  is  whether  some  doctors  who 
own  drugstores  are  administering  drugs 
needlessly  to  self-6upporting  patients,  whose 
prescription  costs  concern  no  one  but  them- 
se;\es. 

Again,  the  California  investigation  feeds 
such  suspicions.  A  drugstore  manager 
Edward  Berger  told  the  stale  board  of  this 
prop>osal  made  to  him  by  one  of  the  doctor- 
owners  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Medical  Clinic : 
"they  offered  to  pay  me  $15,000  a  year  base 
salary,  and  then  ttils  same  doctor  that  I  was 
talking  salary  with,  he  says,  Tou  know,  I 
have  never  been  V>o  interested  in  the  phar- 
macy before,  but  I  wUl,  since  we  are  going 
to  have  a  percentage,  too,  of  the  gross'  and 
...  he  told  me,  'you  know,  I  can  write  two 
prescriptions  Instead  of  one  lor  these  people.' 
He  says  'I  can  write  them  bigger.  .  .  .'  " 

Conflict  of  Interest  between  a  doctor's 
medical  Judgment  and  his  Involvement  with 
selling  drugs  was  Inade  painfully  clear  In  the 
Hart  subcommittee's  finding  about  doctor- 
owned  drug  repaakagers.  Tne  problem  was 
already  known  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Dr.  James  H.  Sammons.  a  Texas 
physician  who  was  disturbed  about  It,  warned 
the  AMA  In  1962  otf  the  "net  effect  on  the  im- 
age of  medicine  a»id  on  the  integrity  of  the 
individual  when  he  is  subjected  to  the  con- 
stant temptationi  and  pressures  commen- 
surate with  this  type  of  financial  Invest- 
ment." 

THEiPEN    PUSHERS 

The  subcommittee  fleshed  out  the  picture 
with  exhibits  sutjpoenaed  from  the  flies  of 
doctor-owned  repackaging  houses.  One  was 
Carrtone  Laboratories  in  New  Orleans,  with 
1200  doctors  among  its  3000  stockholders. 
Its  business  is  ttie  mixing,  tableting,  and 
bottling  of  drugs  under  its  own  trade-  names 
for  sale  mainly  la  the  South.  These  prod- 
ucts are  well-known  pharmaceuticals  no 
longer  protected  fcy  patent,  and  Carrtone  is 
only  one  of  many  companies  now  marketing 
them  under  private  laiiels  or  simply  under 
their  generic  namos. 

For  most  of  Its  existence.  Carrtone's  busi- 
ness has  not  seemed  to  prosper.  In  1961  the 
company  complained  to  Its  stockholders: 
"Sales  generated  per  Doctor  Stockholder  were 
only  $1.03  per  day.  .  .  .  This  represents  ap- 
proximately 1  Gbrrtone  'script'  per  day. 
(Many  doctors  seo  40  to  50  patients  a  day.) 
Just  imagine  If— Each  Doctor  Stockholder 
would  have  written  3  'scripts'  each  day — 
Sales  would  havo  been  a  walloping  $168,- 
000 — Profits  for  November  over  $65,000." 

One  of  the  blgggest  Carrtone  boosters  at 
tills  time  was  Dr.  Boyce  P.  Griggs  of  Lincoln- 
ton.  N.C.  Although  not  In  the  management 
of  the  company,  be  was  a  stockholder  who, 
as  he  declared,  looked  upon  Carrtone  "as  a 
rosebud  about  to  bloom,  stockwlse."  Dr. 
Orlggs  closed  a  letter  to  his  fellow  Investors 
with  this  exhortaiion:  "Let's  push  the  pen 
for  Carrtone  together  and  make  It  grow!" 

In  1964  the  com|>any  had  not  yet  bloomed. 
It  was  In  tbe  threes  of  reorganization,  and 
the  president  was  Dr.  William  W.  Prye,  dean 
fit  the  medical  school  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Prye'a  appeal  to  Btockholdera  was 
only  a  trifle  mora  subtle  than  Dr.  Orlggs': 
"If  each  individual  stockholder  would  make 


up  his  mind  to  do  Just  a  little  bit  more  for 
his  company,  the  company  would  start  m.ik- 
Ing  a  sizable  profit  Immediately." 

The  company  file  contained  several  enthu- 
siaUc  replies  to  this  ap{>eal.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

"When  I  was  a  practitioner  in  Mahcrn 
Ark..  I  wrote  all  Carrtone  prescriptions,  i; 
we  have  more  physlcans  with  stock  in  carr- 
tone who  will  write  prescriptions  for  '.he 
company,  it  will  immediately  go  Into  the 
black.  I  believe  a  check  of  my  previous 
orders  .  .  .  will  verify  my  previous  he'.p  lo 
the  company." 

"I  will  continue  to  .  .  .  prescribe  as  m.iny 
Carrtone  products  as  I  possibly  can  for  the 
benefit  of  my  patients.  Good  luck.  Good 
business." 

"Like  you  I  feel  that  It  Is  up  to  us  share- 
holders to  make  our  company  go  and  grow; 

Carrtone  was  not  an  Isolated  case  of  a 
drug  repackaging  company  using  its  doctor- 
stockholders  as  promoters.  Merit  Pharma- 
ceutical Co.  of  Houston  provides  anofhe: 
unsettling  example.  This  fairly  typical  re- 
packaging operation,  with  266  doctors 
aiiK>ng  Its  444  stockholders,  actually  paid  In- 
direct commissions  to  some  of  these  doctors 
for  promoting  the  company  products  unt.: 
the  Texas  Medical  Association  finally  man- 
aged to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  In  1962 

Defenders  of  the  Integrity  of  doctors  iri 
general  point  out  that  doctors  have  the  aaaie 
right  as  anyone  else  to  seek  profitable  invest- 
ments and  that,  except  for  a  very  few  bad 
apples,  doctor-Investors'  professional  integ- 
rity will  remain  paramount  when  it  comes  w 
prescribing  drugs.  No  ethical  principle  wiU 
be  violated  If  a  doctor  prescribes  the  d/uj 
of  a  company  in  which  he  has  a  finiinc..ri 
Interest,  these  people  say,  provided  that  the 
drug  is  the  right  one  for  the  i>atlent. 

How  well  do  doctors  keep  their  financi..! 
Interests  from  Interfering  with  their  pre- 
scribing? A  doctoral  candidate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  did  some  research  into 
the  question  In  1963  and  1964.  He  monitored 
7600  prescriptions  written  by  two  groups  o! 
30  physicians:  15  were  known  to  own  .stock 
in  local  pharmaceutical  companies;  and  the 
other  15  were  not  stockholders.  In  other 
respects  the  two  groups  were  carefullr 
matched  as  to  their  age  and  the  type  ;.ncl 
location  of  their  practice. 

Analysis  of  these  groups*  prescriptions 
showed,  first,  that  the  stock-owning  physi- 
cians Indeed  tended  to  prescribe  their  com- 
panies brands — 19  i>ercent  of  the  time  In  1963 
and  13  percent  of  the  time  in  1964.  More 
than  colncldentally,  their  patients  paid  an ' 
average  of  33  percent  more  for  drugs  tiur. 
patients  of  the  other  physicians  did  in  l:'i63. 
and  an  average  of  20  percent  more  In  1964. 

But  the  researcher,  now  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  Science,  reached  an  even  more  discon- 
certing conclusion:  The  physician-owners 
prescribed  antibiotics  or  sulfas  25  percent 
more  often  than  did  the  other  physici.inj  in 
the  study.  Moreover,  the  study  indicated 
that  "physlclan-owners  of  companies  which 
marketed  penicillin  preparations  prescribed 
penicillin  at  a  rate  approximately  eight  times 
higher  than  did  control  physicians." 

Thus  it  was  apparent,  from  the  prescrip- 
tions written  by  these  two  groups  of  physi- 
cians at  least,  that  decisions  about  medica- 
tion did  not  depend  entirely  on  medical  judg- 
ments or  on  those  Judgments  combined  with 
a  sympathy  for  the  patient's  pocketbook 

FREEDOM    OF  PUCE 

Although  the  medical  implications  of  the 
Hart  subcomnUttee  findings  were  pUiln 
enough  to  Its  members  and  staff,  the  fib- 
conunlttee'a  Jurisdiction  lay  not  In  medica! 
ethics  but  In  questions  of  monopoly  and 
restraint  of  trade.  The  1962  Kefauver-Har- 
rls  Amendnients  to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  had  attempted  to  en- 
courage generic-name  prescribing  by  requir- 
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ing  all  prescription-drug  labels,  advertising. 
and  other  promotional  material  to  state  the 
generic  name  in  letters  at  least  half  as  large 
as  the  trade  name  and  by  Instructing  FDA 
to  review  all  existing  generic  names  and  to 
establish  new  simpler  ones  when  necessary. 
Now  here  were  scores  of  doctor-owned  drug 
repackagers  fliaklng  a  business  of  buying  up 
generic  drugs  and  reselling  them  under  new 
brand  names  at  prices  that,  by  and  large. 
»ere  either  higher  or  only  a  shade  lower 
than  those  of  the  major  advertised  brands. 
For  example,  reserplne.  a  drug  occasionally 
used  for  severe  emotional  disorders,  was 
selling  to  druggists  in  1964  at  between  $9 
and  $39  per  1000  tablets  under  Its  three 
major  brand  names.  Doctor-owned  repack- 
agers were  buying  the  same  tablets,  however, 
from  generic-name  suppliers  for  75  cents 
to  $2.75  per  1000,  then  selling  them,  tinder 
their  own  labels,  to  druggists  at  $10  to  $30 
or  more  per  1000. 

Other  drugs  followed  a  similar  wholesale 
pattern.  Triple  sulfa  pills  were  $16  to  $23.50 
per  1000  from  large  brand-name  drug  houses. 
$28.42  from  the  one  doctor-owned  firm  quot- 
ing a  price  per  1000,  and  only  $9.65  to  $11 
from  two  generic  companies.  The  stimulant 
dextroamphetamine  sulfate  amobarbital  was 
7.2  cents  per  capsule  from  Smith,  Kline  & 
French.  5.4  cents  to  6  cents  irom  doctor- 
owned  companies,  and  about  1  cent  to  2 
cents  from  generic   companies. 

If  there  was  any  Justification  for  the  mark- 
ups of  the  doctor-owned  company's  drugs, 
the  subcommittee  failed  to  detect  It.  Its 
anal  report  pointed  out  repackaging  com- 
panies had  Uttle  or  no  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  and  hence  could  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  savings  which  could  be  trans- 
formed Into  lower  prices  Instead  of  the  higher 
prices  they  charge.  As  for  selling  and  adver- 
tising costs,  the  subcommittee  report  noted, 
this  kind  of  promotion  Is  hardly  necessary 
to  convince  a  doctor  to  WTite  a  prescription 
which  profits  his  own  company." 

The  subcommittee  could  see  little  prospect, 
either,  of  doctors  prescribing  by  generic  name 
if  the  same  doctors  had  a  financial  Interest 
in  the  drugstore  that  was  going  to  fill  the 
prescription.  After  all,  the  profit  on  an  ex- 
pensive drug  is  higher  than  on  an  Inexpen- 
sive one,  even  though  the  percentage  of 
retail  mark-up  may  be  the  same.  Further- 
more, the  subcommittee  suggested,  if  the 
p.^rticular  drug  Is  not  controlled  by  patents. 
::  can  be  purchased  under  its  low-pnced  gen- 
eric name,  prescribed  generlcaliy.  and  sold 
to  the  unaware  consumer  at  the  higher  prices 
of  the  major  company  brands.  In  other 
words,  a  doctor  can  go  into  the  repacking 
business  for  himself  merely  by  owning  a 
drugstore. 

Independent  druggists  and  opticians  did 
not  hesitate  to  charge  that  doctar-merchants 
were  resorting  to  Just  such  methods  of  reap- 
ing excess  gain.  A  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists  said 
that  in  a  Midwestern  state  prescriptions  filled 
m  doctor-owned  pharmacies  "are  priced  as 
much  as  $1.50  to  $2  higher  than  when  dis- 
pen.-ecl  by  Independent  pharmacies."  An 
optician  In  Los  Angeles  claimed  that  he  had 
found.  In  his  own  survey  of  eyeglass  prices, 
'hai  ophthalmologists  there  were  ch.^rging 
17  50  to  $15  10  more  for  eyeglasses  than  local 
opticians  charged. 

Spokesmen  for  the  druggists  and  opticians 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  doctors  can  turn 
their  patients  into  captive  customers.  Philip 
Jehle.  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  reported  that  doctor-owners  of 
drugstores  steer  patients  to  their  stores  by 
writing  prescriptions  in  code,  telephoning 
prescriptions  directly  to  their  pharmacy, 
recommending  their  pharmacy  and  disparag- 
ing those  of  competitors,  prescribing  dosage 
forms  or  brands  stocked  only  by  their  own 
stores,  and  printing  the  name  of  their  stores 
on  prescription  blanks.     Spokesmen  for  the 
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opticians  said  that  eyeglass-dispensing 
ophthalmologists  resort  to  many  of  these 
same  devices. 

ETHICS    AND    ECONOMICS 

Denials  poured  Into  the  subcommittee  from 
doctors,  and  from  the  vrttness  stand.  Robert 
B.  Throckmorton,  then  the  general  counsel 
of  the  AMA.  stated  organized  medicine's 
position.  "...  actually,  it  Is  not  a  question 
of  ethics  at  all,  but  a  matter  of  raw  eco- 
nomic competition,"  he  said.  Independent 
druggists  and  opticians  were  simply  fighting 
for  survival,  and  Mr.  Throckmorton  Implied 
that  the  fight  was  a  fair  one 

Fair  or  foul,  it  is  a  fight  that  the  doctors 
have  been  winning.  "M.D  -owned  pharma- 
cies are  steadily  increasing  at  a  rate  which 
portends  disaster  for  the  nation's  independ- 
ent druggist."  said  Mr.  Jehle  Paul  A. 
Pumpian.  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  produced 
supporting  data  to  show  that  independent 
druggists  were  being  wiped  out  Wisconsin 
had  only  24  physlclan-owned  pharmacies  In 
1964,  he  said,  but  half  had  been  established 
since  1960.  Three  of  them,  in  communities 
of  less  than  5000  people,  competed  with  four 
independent  druggi.'?ts;  yet  the  doctor-owned 
pharmacies  were  already  filling  80  percent 
c>f  all  prescriptions  for  these  communities 
Eight  of  the  doctor-owned  pharmricies  were 
In  towns  of  5000  to  20.000  people  and  com- 
peted with  28  other  pharmacies:  yet  the 
doctors  were  doing  almost  half  the  total  pre- 
scription business  for  those  towns. 

Opticians  were  faring  even  worse  than 
druggists  Witnesses  said  they  had  to  com- 
pete with  16  of  the  17  ophthalmologists  In 
Charlotte,  N.C  ,  for  the  sale  of  glasses,  with 
17  of  the  19  eye  specialists  In  Tucson,  Ariz  . 
with  all  20  eye  specialists  in  Reading.  Pa  . 
and  with  30  of  the  40  ophth.ilmologlsts  In 
Anaheim,   Calif. 

ETHICS    AND    POLITICS 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
not  al»ays  shrugged  off  doctor-ownership 
of  drugstores  and  optical  shops  as  a  ques- 
tion of  "raw  economics."  In  1954  its  Prin- 
ciples of  Medical  Ethics  stated:  "It  is  un- 
ethical for  a  physician  to  participate  In  the 
ownership  of  a  drugstore  in  his  medical  prac- 
tice area  unless  adequate  drugstore  facilities 
are  otherwise  unavailable."  This  pronotmce- 
ment  was  in  keeping  with  a  principle  dating 
back  at  least  to  the  15th  century.  The 
Genoa  Legal  Code  of  1407  made  all  phar- 
macists swear  once  a  year  that  they  would 
not  keep  shop  in  partnership  or  agreement 
witii  any  physician,  lest  they  have  "tempta- 
tion or  reason  for  sinning"  and  lest  prices 
might  then  be  "raised  higher  than  is  becom- 
ing." 

But.  in  1955.  the  AMA  left  the  straight 
and  narrow  Italian  path  "It  is  not  tin- 
ethical."  the  Principles  were  amended  to  read. 
■f  'r  a  physician  to  prescril^e  or  supply  drugs, 
remedies,  or  appliances  as  long  as  there  is 
no  eVploltntlon  of  the  patient."  It  was  clear 
by  tticn  that  the  merchant-physician  forces 
were  In  the  ascendency. 

Nevertheless,  the  AMAs  Judicial  Council, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  on  all  matters  of 
medical  ethics,  took  the  question  of  drug- 
stores under  intensive  study  again  in  1961 
and  a  year  later  recon^mended  a  new  revi- 
sinn  making  it  unethical  for  a  phy.=lcian  to 
own  a  drugstore  "In  many  situations."  The 
recommendation  wns  referred  to  the  refer- 
ence committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
policy-making  body  of  the  A^L^,  and  the 
fat  was  In  the  fire  DcKtors  opposing  a 
strict  ethic  descended  en  masse  ou  the  refer- 
ence committee  hearing.  So  did  officials  of 
clinics  that  derive  large  profits  from  resident 
pharmacies. 

It  was  *  painful  day  for  the  members  of 
the  Judicial  Council.  Mrs.  Dorothy  D. 
Ooodwln,  assistant  counsel  of  the  Hart  sub- 
committee, elicited  as  much  from  Dr   George 


A.  Woodhouse.  then  chairman  of  the  Judicial 
Council : 

"Mrs.  Goodwin.  Isn't  It  true  that  there 
were  other  physicians  there  who  spoke 
against  your  projwsal  who  do  in  fact  own 
pharmacies  themselves? 

"Dr.  WooDHOfSE.  I  presume  that  there 
were  because  they  really  ground  me  up  pretty 
fine.  I  lcx)ked  like  I  had  come  out  of  a  meat 
grinder." 

The  upshot,  as  reprinted  from  the  trade 
paper  F-D-C  Reports  in  the  subcommittee 
hearing  record,  was  that  "the  reference  com- 
mittee not  only  slapped  down  the  proposed 
ban.  but  it  also  spaixked  the  Judicial  Council 
publicly  for  the  manner  in  which  It  pre- 
sented the  issue.  " 

THE   FLABBY    RULES 

It  is  doubtful  that  physicians  would  have 
been  dissuaded  from  owning  drugstores  even 
if  the  Council  had  succeeded  In  reinstating 
the  strict  ethical  rule.  Other  such  AM.^ 
rules  seem  to  cany  little  weight.  For  In- 
stance, the  Judicial  Council  still  advises 
doctors  who  run  pharmacies  to  respect  the 
patient's  right  to  choose  his  owti  pharmacy 
when  having  prescriptions  filled.  It  frowns 
on  direct  telephone  lines  between  a  doctor's 
office  and  a  drugstore  and  on  prescription 
blanks  advertising  the  name  of  a  pharmacy. 
Yet  loc.'il  medical  societies  seldom  have  been 
known  to  reprimand  or  punish  doctors  for 
going  against  the  Council's  advice. 

Indeed,  since  1963  the  AMA  has  held  it 
"unethical  for  a  physician  to  have  a  financial 
interest  in  a  drug  repackaging  company"  or 
to  "own  stock  in  a  phajroaceutical  company 
which  he  can  control  or  does  control  while 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  " 
Yet  a  year  later,  when  the  Hart  subcommit- 
tee conducted  hearings,  the  AMA  had  done 
virtually  nothing  about  enforcing  this  rule 
either.  Mr.  Throckmorton,  the  general 
counsel  apologized : 

It  always  takes  time  for  new  rulings 
to  be  widely  understood  by  individual  physi- 
cians." he  said.  "The  activities  of  this  sub- 
committee will  undoubtedly  do  much  to 
hasten  these  developments.  The  subcom- 
mittee can  expect  that  wltliln  a  reasonable 
time,  physician  ownership  of  drug  repackag- 
ing companies  will,  in  the  main,  disappear." 
Before  Mr.  Throckmorton  testified,  the 
subcommittee  had  in  August  given  him  a  list 
of  30  such  companies  and  their  doctor  stock- 
holders. A  year  later,  it  sent  the  AMA  a 
new  list  of  150  companies  Early  this  year, 
however,  after  a  spot  check  of  some  of  these 
firms  to  see  what,  if  anything,  had  happened 
to  them.  Senator  H.^bt  told  the  Senate.  "The 
best  I  can  ascertain  today  is  that  the  com- 
panies are  all  still  flourishing — with  their 
doctor-owners." 

The  subcommittee  staff  believes  that  this 
industry  may  in  fact  be  growing  faster  than 
anyone  suspects.  One  such  f^rm  Deseret 
Pharmaceutical  Co.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  regional  drug  distributor 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  Other  such 
firms  are  known  to  be  oi>eraiing  in  such 
populous  places  as  Chic.igo.  San  Antonio. 
Baltimore,  Denver.  St  Louis.  Memphis.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo..  Nutley.  N.J.  ta  New  York  City 
suburb).  Sacramento,  Jacksonville.  Dallas, 
Portland,  Ore..  Atlanta,  KnoxviUe,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Vienna,  Vu.  ( .i  Washington  sub- 
urb i  . 

DR      JVDD'S    SPECTER 

Last  March  the  AMA  made  one  more  slab 
at  pulling  its  house  in  order  It  called  to- 
gether its  first  National  Congress  on  Medical 
Ethics.  According  to  the  Washington  Post. 
Dr.  Walter  H  Judd.  former  Congressman 
from  Minnesota,  warned  the  gathering  rather 
bluntly  that  If  the  profession  does  not  act 
u  will  be  haunted  by  some  continumg.  un- 
savory examples  of  exploitation  of  the  pa- 
tient. But  the  Congress  did  nothing  to 
exorcise  Dr    Judd  s  specter. 
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A  much  more  promising  source  of  bope 
for  the  future  Integrity  of  American  medi- 
cine is  Senate  Bill  S.  2668  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Hart,  titled  the  Medical  Restraint  of 
Trade  Act.  It  would  simply  forbid  a  doctor 
to  make  a  profit,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from 
the  sale  to  his  patients  of  drugs  or  medical 
devices,  including  eyeglasses.  Hearings  are 
expected  to  be  held  sometime  in  June. 

Right  now  the  prospects  for  S.  2568  are, 
at  best,  uncertain.  Independent  druggists 
and  opticians  favor  it.  The  AMA  Is  opposed, 
and  the  eyeglass-dispensing  ophthalmologists 
are  building  a  WSO.OOO  war  chest  with  which 
to  fight  it.  As  for  the  big  drug  manufac- 
turers, at  this  writing  they  had  yet  to  take 
a  stand.  For  once,  however,  it  appears  that 
their  interest  might  Just  lie  with.  Instead  of 
against,  their  old  nemesis.  Hart's  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  The 
disappearance  of  the  Independent  drugstore, 
that  citadel  of  brand-name  merchandising, 
would  not  be  pleasant  for  this  industry  to 
contemplate.  Moreover,  the  drug  Industry 
is  bound  to  awaken  sooner  or  later  to  the  se- 
rious threat  of  repackaged  brands  hawked 
fervently  by  their  doctor-investors  tC'  the 
exclusion  whenever  possible,  of  the  big 
name  brands. 

The  one  interest  that  should  override  all 
these  special  interests,  however.  Is  each  citi- 
zen's indlspensible  need  to  be  able  to  trust 
his  doctor's  Judgment.  In  CU's  opinion, 
S.  2568  needs  and  deserves  every  bit  of  public 
support  that  can  be  mustered  if  American 
medicine  is  to  be  saved  from  its  doctor- 
merchants. 

WHAT  TO  DO  AS  A  PATIBMT 

How  does  a  patient,  knowing  that  many 
physicians  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  drugs 
and  eyeglasses  they  prescribe,  assure  himself 
of  getting  the  medicine  or  glasses  he  needs 
at  a  reasonable  price?  There  is  no  way  to  be 
alwolutely  sure.  The  patient  can  request  or 
even  insist  on  receiving  a  copy  of  each 
prescription  in  writing  and  have  it  filled  at 
the  pharmacy  or  by  the  optician  of  his 
choice. 

Any  physician  who  balks  at  writing  out  a 
prescription  for  drugs  or  eyeglasses  and  giv- 
ing it  to  you  should  be  immediately  suspect. 
He  is  violating  the  ethics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  So  is  the  physician 
whose  prescription  blanks  have  a  pharma- 
cist's name  on  them,  or  who  has  a  direct 
telephone  line  Vsr  a  pneumatic  tube  connect- 
ing him  with  a  pharmacy,  or  who  writes  his 
prescription  in  a  code  or  dosage  that  only  a 
particular  pharmacy  can  decipher  or  supply. 
If  the  doctor  practices  in  a  medical  building 
with  its  own  drugstore,  he  should  not  pick 
up  his  telephone  and  call  in  a  prescription  or 
have  his  nurse  deliver  it.  Any  time  such 
rules  are  broken,  a  patient  can  help  all  ethi- 
cal physicians  in  his  community,  as  well  as 
all  patients,  by  informing  the  local  medical 
society.  If  your  doctor,  however,  asks  for 
the  name  of  your  pharmacy  and  offers  to  call 
in  the  prescription  for  you,  it  may  save  you 
time — unless  you  prefer  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  prescription  with  which  to  price  shop. 

Another  way  to  guard  against  prescrip- 
tions that  may  have  been  influenced  by  a 
physician's  Investment  Is  to  request  the  use 
of  generic-name  drugs.  Many  of  the  most 
widely  used  prescription  compounds.  Includ- 
ing the  antibiotics  penicillin  and  tetra- 
cycline, cortlcosterlods  such  as  prednisone, 
tranquilizers  such  as  meprobamate,  sulfona- 
mides such  sulflaoxasole  and  trisulfapyrlml- 
dines,  and  cardiovascular  agents  such  digl- 
toxin,  can  be  prescribed  genertcally,  which 
xisually  means  the  drug  will  cost  less  than  U 
prescribed  by  brand  name.  Despite  drug 
company  claims  to  the  contrary,  CU's  medi- 
cal consultants  have  found  no  clinical  evi- 
dence that  a  brand-name  drug  is  more  effec- 
tive than  its  generic  equivalent.  And  th«y 
feel  that,  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration now  keeping  close  watch  on  factory 


conditions   and   quality   controls,   all   drugs 
can  with  confidence  be  prescribed  generlcally. 

But  if  your  physician  says  a  brand-name 
drug  and  not  a  aenerlc-name  drug  is  called 
for,  his  advice  must  and  should  be  the 
persuading  facto*. 

Prescribing  a  dfug  generlcally  does  not  al- 
ways result  in  saving;  it  doesn't,  for  Instance, 
when  the  drug  is  still  protected  by  patents. 
And  even  when  the  prescription  Is  written 
with  your  pocketbook  in  mind,  you  cannot 
be  sure  of  realizing  the  saving.  Some  phar- 
macies may  not  stock  the  generic  drug;  drug 
companies  have  only  too  zealously  Implanted 
In  many  pharmacists  a  belief  in  the  super- 
iority of  brand-name  preparations.  So  the 
best  advice  is  that  it  may  pay  you  to  shop 
around  whenever  possible,  particularly  in 
those  cases  of  chronic  Illness  where  long  pe- 
riods of   medicatltin   may   be  required. 

In  the  long  run,  the  most  effective  way  to 
preserve  the  right  to  obtain  needed  prescrip- 
tions from  the  drugstore  or  optician  of  your 
choice  is  to  write  your  U.S.  Senators  and 
Senator  H.^rt  in  support  of  his  bill  (S.  2568) 
to  stop  a  physician  from  profiting  on  the 
prescripTioiis  he  writes. 
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THE  mVAfilON  OP  POLAND 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Rodney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersej? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  27  years  ago  today  Nazi  Ger- 
many turned  loose  the  horrors  of  World 
War  II  as  she  sent  her  troops  pouring 
across  the  Polish  border  in  a  violation  of 
treaties,  pledges  and  hopes  that  peace 
could  prevail.  Ill-equipped  and  Ill- 
prepared  for  the  onslaught,  the  Polish 
Army  fought  heroically  and  desperately 
but  in  a  few  short  weeks  it  was  all  over. 
Expected  help  fit)m  Poland's  allies  never 
materialized  as  the  world  watched  in 
stunned  belief  the  first  of  the  blitz- 
kriegs— replete  with  murder  of  prisoners, 
machinegunning  of  refugees  and  mas- 
sive aerial  attacks  on  the  helpless  popu- 
lations of  large  titles. 

Although  Poland  was  to  fall,  officially, 
in  a  few  short  weeks  her  people  never 
surrendered.  Throughout  the  ensuing 
brutal  years  of  vf&r  they  fought  the  Nazi 
Invaders  on  Polish  soil  and  those  that 
could  fled  the  country  to  Join  Allied 
armies  fighting  the  Axis  Powers  around 
the  world.  The  record  complied  by 
Polish  units  during  the  war  speaks  for 
Itself.  Testimonial  to  the  will  of  the 
Poles  to  be  free  Is  given  by  the  heroic 
stand  made  by  the  people  of  Warsaw  in 
August  1944 — almost  5  years  after  the 
war  started.  For  63  days  the  people  of 
Warsaw  battled  the  massed  might  of  the 
German  Army  und  once  again  found 
themselves  betrayed — this  time  by  the 
Russians  who  halted  their  "liberating" 
army  on  the  outBklrts  of  Warsaw  while 
the  German  Anny  systematically  re- 
duced that  proud  city  to  rubble  and 
slaughtered  mor«  than  200,000  Poles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  fitting  that  this  year, 
the  millennium  of  Polish  Christianity,  we 
salute  these  gallant  people  who  are  still 
embattled.  The  Communists  who  tem- 
porarily rule  Poland  use  terror,  Imprison- 


ment and  harassment  to  subdue  tlie 
Polish  people.  It  has  not  worked,  r.or 
will  It.  A  glimpse  at  the  history  of 
Poland  over  the  past  1,000  years  should 
make  that  abundantly  clear,  even  to  the 
Communists.  Poland  should,  and  will 
be  free.  Her  people  will  not  rest  until 
they  are. 


DEDUCTIBLE  EXPENSES  FOR 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  weeks  our  country's  children  will  be 
returning  to  school.  And  so,  once  acair: 
we  parents  will  look  with  concerned  in- 
terest at  those  persons  with  whom  we 
will  entrust  our  children  for  so  many 
hours  of  the  day. 

In  our  youth  lies  the  future  of  our 
country  and  in  our  teachers,  the  tool'^ 
to  mold  tomorrow's  society.  Education 
is  a  long  ajid  silent  process  and  in  to- 
day's world  of  continual  crises  it  has 
trouble  competing  with  the  more  tangi- 
ble and  immediate  means  of  national 
defense.  But,  the  future  freedom  and 
welfare  of  our  people  rests  as  much  on 
our  institutions  of  education  as  on  our 
arms  of  national  defense. 

In  Connecticut  I  am  fortunate  to  rep- 
resent a  congressional  district  which  ha.s 
good  teachers.  But,  even  we  cannot  give 
members  of  this  profession  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  their  skills  and  impor- 
tance to  the  community.  Thus,  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government  through  tax  al- 
lowances has  been  a  welcome  way  to 
help  the  teacher,  and  to  encourage  and 
respond  to  his  efforts  to  maintain  his 
skills. 

Unfortunately,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  July  7  issued  regulations  which 
if  adopted  would  do  away  with  this  means 
of  needed  as.sistance  for  many  teachers. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  House  con- 
current resolution  which  asks  that  the 
new  regulations  not  be  made  effective 
until  the  Congress  has  acted  on  the  pro- 
posed changes.  I  am  also  Introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  an  individual  who  has  a 
college  degree  and  Is  a  full-time  teacher 
to  deduct  educational  expenses  from  hi.s 
taxable  income. 

For  Connecticut  my  bill  will  have  a 
twofold  value.  First,  it  will  insure  the 
continuation  of  deductions  of  educa- 
tional expenses  Incurred  by  those  Con- 
necticut teachers  with  standard  certifi- 
cates. And,  second,  It  will  extend  the 
present  deduction  privileges  to  those 
persons  who  are  teaching  with  provi- 
sional certificates.  In  Connecticut  pro- 
visional certificate  holders  are  those  who 
teach  full  time  with  a  bachelor's  degree. 
but  must  earn  30  credits  or  a  master's 
degree  in  order  to  receive  permanent 
certification.  A  person  can  teach  for 
only  10  years  under  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate.   The  Internal  Revenue  Service 


v^as  I'uled  that  under  current  law  these 
members  of  the  profession  cannot  deduct 
educational  expenses  because  they  do  not 
hold  a  continuing  teaching  certificate. 

But,  I  think  that  any  person  who  is  a 
full-time  teacher  and  at  the  same  time 
pursues  his  own  education  should  receive 
the  education  expense  deduction  privi- 
lege. Thus,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  covers  any  person  who  has  a  col- 
lege degree  and  is  a  full-time  teacher. 
Deductible  expenses  will  include  those 
incurred  for  tuition  and  fees,  certain 
travel,  and  educational  materials. 


DON  IRWIN  REPORTS 

Mr,    PATTEN.     Mr.    Speaker, 


I    ask 


u.nanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Irwin  ]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
issuing  a  report  on  the  tabulated  results 
Oi  a  questionnaire  which  I  mailed  out  in 
June.  My  opinion  poll  was  sent  to  about 
170.000  persons,  every  household  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  returns 
numbered  almost  13,000.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  have  so  many  respon.ses, 
particularly  when  one  realizes  that  the 
returned  ballot  in  many  instances  repre- 
sented two  or  more  voters  in  a  family. 

Many  of  the  answers  to  my  poll  com- 
plemented those  which  have  been  given 
m  national  polls,  but  there  were  also 
some  surprises.  Of  most  interest  were 
the  results  on  the  question  on  "Vietnam. 
\\Tiile  I  do  not  regard  13,000  replies  to  a 
q'uestionnaire  as  being  a  conclusive  re- 
sult in  a  congressional  district  with  more 
than  500,000  people,  I  do  believe  the 
thinking  demonstrated  by  the  answers 
indicates  that  our  people  lealize,  as  un- 
pleasant as  it  may  be.  that  we  must 
s'.and  our  ground  and  clearly  show  the 
Communists  that  we  cannot  be  driven 
from  the  field  in  "Vietnam.  And  to  this 
I  might  add  the  personal  note  that  I 
fully  understand  the  position  of  those 
who  think  we  should  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
but  I  feel  that  if  we  falter,  we  invite  fur- 
ther aggressions  by  subversion  in  south- 
east Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
The  general   summary   of  my   report 

fn'V 


loiiows : 

Don    Irwin    REPOR'rs 

Tabulation  of  my  June  questionnaire  has 
been  completed  and  I  want  to  thanlt  the 
nearly  13,000  persons  who  answered  it.  I 
was  quite  ple.ued  that  about  4,000  more  peo- 
ple responded  to  the  June  questionnaire 
liiin  to  the  one  I  sent  out  last  summer  and 
."'>t  9  000  replies.  The  June  questionnaire 
•IS  much  more  extensive.  I  think,  in  some 
'*.iys  and  this  possibly  accounts  for  the  in- 
1  rensed  number  of  responses. 

In  any  event,  let  me  repeat  what  1  said 
,1  my  most  recent  newsletter:  Many  of  the 
(.uestionnaires  showed  care  and  conscien- 
tiousness and  I  hope  the  next  one  I  send  out 
brings  still  a  greater  response. 

I  promised  to  summarize  the  results  for 
■■  "U  and  will  do  so  in  this  special  report. 
Many  of  you.  pterhaps.  have  already  read 
rews  stories  about  the  questionnaire's  flnd- 
■r.?s  i)ut  for  your  convenience  all  of  them  will 
t*  briefed  for  you  in  this  report. 


One  of  the  questions  I  asked  you  was  this : 
What  kind  of  policy  do  you  think  the  United 
States  should  follow  in  Vietnam?  More  of 
you  favored  increased  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  targets  over  any  other  alternatives, 
but  your  replies  were  widely-divided  none- 
theless. Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  replies 
favored  stepped-up  bombing  attacks,  18  per 
cent  urged  continuation  of  present  policy, 
and  16  per  cent  advocated  all-out  atack  on 
North  Vietnam,  even  at  the  rjslc  of  war  with 
Red  China.  Twelve  F>er  cent  thought  we 
should  pull  out  of  Vietnam  eutireiy  and 
three  per  cent  implied  we  should  hold  only 
the  coastal  enclaves  in  populated  areas. 

On  the  draft  question,  more  than  half  of 
the  replies — 53  per  cent  In  all^recommended 
scrapping  the  present  draft  system  in  favor 
of  universal  training. 

More  than  half  of  you  replying  to  the 
que.stionnaire  also  thought  we  should  expand 
our  trade  with  Russia  and  Communist  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Eiu-ope.  if  only  on  a  re- 
stricted and  non-military  basis.  But  aljout 
30  per  cent  of  the  replies  turned  tliumbs 
down  on  doing  any  business  witli  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  limited  or  otherwise. 

There  was  little  doubt  about  how  you  felt 
about  higher  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes  as  an  effort  towards  halting  rising 
prices.  Tou  indicated  by  an  overwhelming 
68  per  cent  you  wanted  no  tax  boosts. 

The  questionnaire  also  asked  titree  ques- 
tions relating  to  Communist  China  and  a 
surprising  48  per  cent  of  the  replies  indi- 
cated they  favored  the  admission  ot  Red 
China  to  tlie  United  Nations,  providing  For- 
mosa did  not  lose  its  seat, 

Biit  by  the  same  token,  46  per  cent  of  the 
responses  also  voiced  their  opjjositlon  to  any 
rocogniUon  of  Red  China  by  tiie  United 
States,  And  oa  a  question  relating  to  "con- 
tilnmcnt  but  not  Isolation"  of  Red  China, 
62  per  cent  of  the  replies  favored  such  a 
policy. 

Questionnaire  replies  also  were  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  federal  safety  standards  for 
automobiles,  witli  73  per  cent  urging  such 
standards.  There  w.ts  close  division  in  the 
replies  on  the  question  of  whetiier  a  new 
caljinet-level  Department  of  TrausportaUoii 
should  be  created.  Forty  per  cent  said  "yes" 
and  31  per  cent  opposed  the  idea  But  17 
per  cent  couldn't  make  up  their  minds  one 
wav  or  the  other  on  the  idea. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion, too,  regarding  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  st.ite.  the  federal  government  or  private 
capital  should  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  providing  better  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Many  of  the  replies  cited  more  than  one 
choice,  some  feeling  such  improvement 
should  be  a  joint  state-federal  responsibil- 
ity and  others  indicating  the  job  sliould  be 
done  by  the  federal  government  in  conjunc- 
tion with  private  capital.  And  many  sug- 
gested all  three  should  pitch  in  to  get  the  Job 
done  and  some  wanted  only  private  capital  to 
be  used.  On  a  percentage  basis,  however,  52 
per  cent  srdd  it  w.is  the  state's  responsibility, 
43  per  cent  said  the  federal  government 
siiould  t)ear  the  burden,  and  an  even  50  per 
cent  voted  for  private  capital. 

Another  question  asked  W'as  tliis  one:  Do 
you  thinlc  that  Congress  should  enact  legis- 
iaiion  making  discrimination  illegal  in  the 
rental  or  sale  of  housing?  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  tiose  answering  opposed  enactment  of 
such  legislation  and  only  25  percent  fa- 
vored It. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  yotir  replies  indicated 
you  favored  increasing  the  term  o!  Congress- 
men from  two  to  four  years,  but  47  per  cent 
didn't  tlilnk  Congressional  elections  should 
coincide  with  Presidential  elections. 

A  great  many  of  you  thought  poUilcal  con- 
tributions under  550  should  be  Income  tax 
deductible — 60  per  cent  of  you,  in  fact.  Al- 
most as  many—58  per  cent — expressed  op- 


position to  payment  of  the  New  York  City 
Income  tax  by  out-of-state  commuters. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  you  indicated  com- 
muters "should  pay  the  New  York  City  income 
tax,  but  one-third  of  those  thought  the  lax 
rate  for  commuters  should  be  lower  than 
for  New  York  City  residents  In  actual 
practice,  of  course,  that  is  how  it  has  turned 
out.  Commuters  are  paj'ing  a  considerably 
lower  tax  rate  than  New  York  City  residents. 

It  was  apparent  from  your  replies,  too. 
liiat  more  tliau  two-tlxirds  of  you  think  the 
federal  government  should  increase  its 
assistance  to  slate  and  localities  for  water 
and  air  pollution  controls.  Sixty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  responses  favored  more  federal 
aid  to  solve  these  problems. 

Some  62  per  cent  of  the  replies  also  favored 
increased  federal  aid  to  states  and  localities 
tor  recreation  programs  and  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  land  in  its  natural  state,  including 
coastal  are:\s  and  so-called  wet-lands,  A 
still  greater  nuniber  of  the  replies — 74  per 
cent — favored  regional  efforts  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  affect  several  tDwns  or  states. 

And  on  a  more  personal  note.  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  52  per  cent  of  those 
replying  to  the  questionnaire  who  said  I  am 
doing  an  outstanding  or  good  Job  as  the 
Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Disuict  of 
Connecticut. 

Some  40  per  cent  of  your  replies  rated  my 
performance  as  "Good"  and  another  12  per 
cent  marked  their  questionnaires  "Outstand- 
ing," Sixteen  per  cent  indicated  I  could  do 
better — and  I  shall  certainly  try.  Twenty- 
three  per  cent  had  no  opinion  as  to  tlie  kind 
of  Job  I  am  doing  and  only  two  per  cent  ol 
the  replies  said  I  w.as  doing  a  bad  Job. 

The  remaining  statistics  cover  the  re- 
sponses I  received  from  your  community.  I 
hope  you  will  find  them  as  interesting  as  I 
did.  The  questionnaire  results  have  given 
me  invaluable  Information  tltat  will  enable 
me  to  do  my  jab  better.     Again,  thank  you. 


TWO-WAY  ROADS:  THE  WEAK  LINK 
IN  OUR  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 
Mr.    PATTEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
froin  Kentucky  IMr,  FarnsleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  Paksarian,  who  has 
been  on  my  staff  part  of  this  summer, 
studying  the  problems  of  highway  and 
automotive  safety.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant and  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
give  it  a  wide  audience. 

One-way  street  systems  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  American  cities  and  have 
won  enthusiastic  public  acceptance.  The  ad- 
vantages of  one-w^ay  systems  have  been 
proven  m.any  times  over.  They  are  much 
safer  than  two-way  streets.  There  are  fewer 
traffic  conflicts  at  intersections  and  almost 
no  head-on  coHlsions.  Since  there  are  no 
opposing  vehicles,  there  is  no  headllglit  glare 
at  night.  Pedestrian  accident*  decrease  for 
pedestrians  are  never  trapped  between  op- 
posing streams  of  traffic.  At  intersections, 
two  of  the  four  crosswalks  are  com.pletely 
free  nf  turning  veiiicles. 

Along  with  a  decrease  In  accidents  when 
streets  are  converted  to  one-way  operation, 
there  is  an  Increase  in  traffic  capacity,  A 
street  filty  feet  wide  will  r.ccommodate  45 
to  60  percent  more  traflfic  if  it  Is  made  one- 
way. Because  there  are  no  opposing  streams 
of  traffic   and   fewer  turning  conflicts   and 
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because  traffic  signal  systems  can  be  made 
to  work  more  efficiently,  average  operating 
speeds  are  higher  and  there  are  fewer  delays. 
These  two  benefits  more  than  compenaate  tor 
the  slight  Increaae  In  travel  distance  which 
Is  8(xnetlmes  made  necessary  by  a  one-way 
system. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  see  why  many  of  our 
cities  have  adopted  one-way  systems.  In 
addition,  our  modern  Interstate  system  com- 
blne«  the  advantages  of  urban  one-way 
streets  with  control  of  access  and  excellent 
geometric  design.  As  a  result,  the  18,500 
miles  of  the  Interstate  system  now  in  opera- 
tion offer  the  motorist  the  safest,  most  eflH- 
clent  rural  highway  transportation  available. 
The  death  rate  last  year  on  Interstate  high- 
ways waa  2.6  deaths  per  100  million  miles 
of  travel  as  compared  with  a  death  rate  of 
7.4  on  all  of  the  Nation's  rural  roads. 

But  what  of  the  vast  bulk  of  our  Nation's 
rural  and  suburban  highway  mlleagp  which 
is  composed  of  two-lane  and  undivided  four- 
lane  roads?  Funds  will  probably  never  be 
available  to  replace  all  these  roads  wiih  free- 
ways nor  will  the  traffic  volume  which  they 
bear  ever  become  large  enough  to  Justify 
replacing  them  all.  Yet  they  are  the  most 
dangerous  roads  in  America. 

Since  It  would  be  Impracticable  to  replace 
every  two-lane  rural  road  with  a  freeway,  the 
obvious  solution  is  to  convert  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  to  one-way  operation.  It 
is  paradoxical  that  this  approach,  which  has 
brought  such  benefits  to  urban  traffic  sys- 
tenas,  and  at  such  little  aost,  should  be  almost 
completely  ignored  as  \  means  of  cutting 
the  accident  rate  on  our  rural  highways. 
Kenneth  A.  Stonex,  an  automotive  safety 
engineer  with  General  Motors,  has  cogently 
described  the  absurdity  of  this  situation: 

"Two-way  operation  of  traffic  is  apparently 
a  hand-down  from  an  age  where  the  number 
and  kinetic  energy  of  particles  In  the  stream 
were  small  enough  to  be  unimportant.  In 
terms  of  congestion  and  hazard,  in  relation 
to  economy  of  travel  distance.  Apparently 
economy  of  travel  distance  has  been  habit- 
forming  for,  generally,  only  m  Instances  of 
central  business  districts  have  traffic  en- 
gineers been  able  to  promote  the  value  of 
reduction  In  travel  time  and  hazard  level 
achieved  by  one-way  operation. 

The  absurdity  of  a  traffic  operating  design 
where  opposing  guided  projectiles  are  sep- 
arated by  paint  stripes  Is  obvious;  this  l.s 
the  design  we  would  use  if  our  objectives 
were  to  kill  as  many  people  as  possible.  Even 
In  bowling  alleys  and  .22  rifle  ranges  the 
targets  are  all  at  the  same  end." 

A  look  at  traffic  accident  statistics  reveals 
the  terrible  waste  of  human  life  which  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  retaining  our  outmoded 
two-way  highway  system.  The  National 
Safety  Council  reports  that  there  were  49,000 
traffic  deaths  In  the  United  States  in  1965. 
Of  these,  16.7  percent  were  caused  by  non- 
Intersection  collisions  between  two  vehicles 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  our  two-way  highway 
system  caused  the  great  majority  of  these 
deaths.  An  additional  15.8  percent  of  the 
49,000  deaths  resulted  from  intersection  ac- 
cidents, and  over  two-thirds  of  these  oc- 
curred when  one  of  the  cars  entered  the  in- 
tersection at  an  angle.  When  two  two-way 
roads  intersect,  there  are  twelve  possible 
traffic  maneuvers:  two-vehicle  collisions, 
therefore,  can  occur  in  any  of  twelve  differ- 
ent ways.  Conversely,  there  are  only  four 
possible  conflict  points  at  the  Intersection  of 
two  one-way  roads.  Clearly,  the  number  of 
fatal  Intersection  accidents  would  be  much 
lower  than  it  is  If  there  were  no  two-way- 
road  Intersections. 

E:8tabUshment  of  one-way  operation  would 
pose  no  problem  at  all  In  metropolitan  areas 
and  In  rural  areas,  especially  in  the  Midwest, 
where  exlsUng  highways  are  laid  out  in  a 
rectangular  block  system.  In  other  areas, 
arterial  highways  which  run  parallel  to  one 
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another  separated  by  a  few  miles'  distance 
can  easily  be  made  one  way.  In  less-devel- 
oped areas  where  neither  of  these  situations 
exists,  one-way  operation  is  feasible  only 
when  the  traffic  wslume  becomes  large  enough 
to  Justify  construction  of  a  parallel  road. 
But,  by  and  large,  highways  In  areas  where 
traffic  volume  is  heaviest  are  the  ones  which 
can  most  easily  be  converted  to  one-way 
operation. 

Two-lane  roadE  are  the  weak  link  in  our 
highway  systeni.  The  means  to  improve 
them  is  within  oiir  reach.  The  shocking  toll 
of  deaths  and  i:|Juries  taken  by  these  roads 
co-npels   us   to  t«ke  action. 


COLORADO  GREETS  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PATTEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVickerI  may  ex- 
tend his  rematks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAK8R  pro  tempoi-e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  w^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  along  with  my  congressional  col- 
leagues from  Colorado,  I  had  the  honor 
and  plea.su  re  of  accompanying  President 
Johnson  to  his  speaking  engagement  at 
the  University  af  Denver.  The  President 
was  awarded  a»i  honorary  degree  from 
that  fine  institution. 

Colorado's  welcome  to  the  President 
was  warm  and  sincere,  and  he  was  quite 
clearly  pleased.  The  Denver  metropoli- 
tan area,  which  Includes  most  of  my  dis- 
trict, has  long  been  noted  for  its  robust 
Western  hospitftlity. 

As  these  newj  stories  from  the  Denver 
papers  indicate,  Denver's  enthusiasm  Is 
matched  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son's high  opinion  of  our  area.  In  these 
somewhat  grim  days  of  urban  poverty, 
blight,  and  impersonality,  we  in  Colorado 
feel  fortunate  to  retain  a  friendlier 
tradition. 

These  excerpis  from  the  Rock  Moun- 
tain News  and  the  Denver  Post  chronicle 
the  President's  itay  in  Denver,  his  major 
address  at  the  university,  and  his  rapport 
with  the  record  crowds,  I  commend 
these  excerpts  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Members: 

I  Prom  the  Denver  Post  J 
Denver     Throncse     Greet     LB  J.— Relaxed 
President    Joices     With     Crowd — Denver 
University  Talk  Cites  Bid  for  Peace 

I  By  Tom  Gavin) 
Relaxed  and  puckish,  President  Johnson 
Jokingly  linked  hk  Denver  visit  to  this  area's 
population  growift  Friday  as  he  began  a  fast- 
paced  Colorado  vfcsit.  which  saw  him  greeted 
by  an  estimated  65.000  to  70,000  area  resi- 
dents, 

"Denver  is  a  city  on  the  move,"  he  told  a 
sweltering  throng  of  25,000  after  landing  at 
Stapleton  International  Airport  in  midafter- 
noon  and  noting  the  population  here  had 
increased  5  per  cant  since  his  1964  campaign 
visit. 

And  then,  with  a  grin,  he  added:  "Just 
think  what  would  happen  if  I  came  back 
every  two  years  ■ 

The  answering  cheer  from  the  crowd 
brought  another  frin  and  an  added  remark, 
"That's  neither  a  prediction  nor  a  promise." 

SOJ^BER    CHANCE 

It  was  a  different  chief  executive,  how. 
ever — one  as  somber  as   his   academic  robes 


were  black — when  he  addressed  the  more 
than  6.000  persons  who  had  waited  more  tr.ar. 
an  hour  to  hear  him  in  the  Universiiv  o; 
Denver  Arena. 

There  he  spoke  of  the  search  for  peaces 
"the  greatest  of  all  man's  tasks  in  our 
time" — and  of  his  view  that  America's  pr,;;. 
cles  abroad  must  reflect  and  extend  its  h.oes 
and  aspirations  for  our  own  citizens. 

Those  who  would  understand  our  in:fr- 
national  attitudes,  the  President  said  at  ii.e 
DU  convocation  where  he  received  an  lion- 
orary  degree,  must  first  understand  our  do- 
mestic politics, 

COLLECTIVE    VOICE 

"Politics  are  the  means  by  which  men  give 
collective  voice  to  their  hopes  and  asplr.^- 
tions,"  he  said.  'Can  we  suppose  tliat  these 
are  so  very  different  for  Americans  than  for 
the  people  of  the  other  lands  from  which 
our  parents  came? 

"I  think  certainly  not.  Nor  will  we  ion; 
have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  other 
people  if  we  hold  what  is  necessary  for  Amer- 
icans is  also  too  good  for  other  people  ■ 

But  altliough  the  formal  face  of  the  Pre.'.:- 
dent  was  evident  in  his  longest  spc;ik;:.g 
appearance  of  the  2' j -hour  Denver  visit,  ih;,-. 
at  the  arena,  the  Lyndon  Johnson  seen  bv 
the  35.000  lo  40.000  Coloradans  lining  h.? 
long  motorcade  route,  and  at  Stapleton  tt;i5 
a  beaming,  grinning,  waving.  handsli.i'Ku  g 
man,  who  seemed  to  revel  In  closeup  cont  icts 
with  citizens  in   their  own   front  yards 

Three  times  between  the  airport  and  ilie 
DU  campus  Friday,  he  bent  an  exaciiiigiy 
prepared  timetable  by  abruptly  halting  the 
long  procession  of  cars  and  buses  to  talk  witi; 
bystanders. 

And  three  times  the  friendly  but  calm 
crowds  lining  the  sidewalks  and  curbings 
were  transformed  into  near-frantic  throngs, 
elbowing  and  Jostling  to  get  close,  to  shr.ke 
his  hand  or  just  to  touch  him.  More  cius- 
tant  bystanders  ran  through  the  90-dcgreeF- 
plus  temperatures  in  sometimes-vain  t.T  ru 
to  arrive  before  the  presidential  Imiousi.-.e 
started  up  again. 

At  each  stop,  sometimes  using  a  "bull- 
horn" voice  amplifier,  the  President  spoke. 
He  was  glad  to  be  here,  he  said.  And  thanks 
for  coming  out. 

He  stopped  first  at  E.  32nd  Ave  .ind 
Monaco  Parkway,  near  a  large  "Park  Hil! 
Welcomes  You"  banner  stretched  across  the 
street,  and  again  near  E.  18th  Ave,  and 
Monaco. 

SE.VDS    FOR    PUBLISHER 

The  last  halt  was  at  E.  6th  Ave.  and 
Monaco,  where  the  President  sent  for  P.ilmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Denver 
Post  and  a  personal  friend.  Hoyt  rode  the 
rest  of  the  way  with  the  chief  executive, 
after  being  introduced  to  the  crowd  as  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  " 

The  Presidents  Denver  trip  began  wr.h 
almost  pinpoint  precision  as  Air  Force  1 ,  the 
large  Boeing  Jet  of  silver,  white  and  t.^o 
shades  of  blue,  which  bears  both  the  presi- 
dential seal  and  the  American  flag  on  its  sides, 
landed  at  Stapleton  at  2:45  p.m.— just  one 
minute  ahead  of  schedule. 

At  3  p.m  .  alter  the  craft  had  whininglv 
taxied  to  a  ramp  area  Jammed  with  people 
and  welcoming  sign."!,  tlie  President  and  M.'-s 
Jolinson  descended  and  moved  down  a  long 
and  lengthening  receiving  line  lieadetl  b.v 
Gov.  John  Love  and  his  entire  family 

greetings  varied 

The  greetings  varied  from  formal  to  inti- 
mate. Mrs.  Hoyt  and  Mrs.  Johnson  ex- 
changed cheek  kisses.  The  publisher  wa.s 
given  a  quick  presidential  hug.  Tlie  fir.~" 
lady  looked  up  in  delighted  surprise  a?  the 
crowd  sang  an  earlier-rehearsed  "Happy 
Birthday,"  recognizing  the  chief  executives 
58th  birthday  Saturday. 

Behind  the  presidential  couple,  as  H 
traversed  the  receiving  line,  was  a  long— a&d 


politically  mixed — line  of  officials  traveling 
on  Air  Force  1,  Among  the  leaders  were 
sins.  Gordon  Allott  and  Petek  Dominick, 
Doth  R-Colo;  Rcp«.  Watnk  Aspinall,  Btkon 
Sogers.  Rot  McVickek  and  Prank  Evans,  all 
C.lor.ido  Democrats. 

Except  for  Love,  the  receiving  line  was 
dominated  by  Democrats,  among  them  Den- 
ver Mayor  Tom  Currigan:  Steve  McNlchols 
md  B'"  Grant,  state  party  officials:  Roy 
Romer  Democratic  Senate  candidate,  and  Lt. 
Oov,  Robert  L,  Knous,  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor, 

Demxratic  campaign  signs  were  abundant 
in  the  waiting  crowd,  too.  But  the  Presl- 
lient  himself  dipped  only  fleetingly  Into 
p^UticU  partisanship,  referring  to  "your  four 
great  congressmen"  (all  Democrats)  In  ac- 
fenowledging  the  dignitaries  present,  before 
beginning  a  short   airport   talk. 

He'd  been  criticized,  the  President  told  the 
Stapleton  crowd,  by  a  Washington  news- 
oaper  columnist  for  making  his  Western  tour 
«hen  there  were  so  many  problems  to  be 
sa'.ved  in  Washington. 

But.  said  the  chief  executive,  "all  our 
problems  don't  seem  to  be  solvable  in  Wash- 
ington. Some  of  them  are  going  to  be 
solved  in  places  like  Denver." 

praises    DENVER 

Johnson  praised  Denver,  too,  noting  that 
Its  levels  of  poverty  and  Inadequate  hotising 
are  substantially  lower  than  those  of  other 
large  cities  and  that  this  region  is  seeking  to 
cure  problems  like  air  and  water  pollution. 

"This  is  an  example,"  he  added,  "of  what 
can  happen  when  a  great  city  decides  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  the  20th  century." 

Johnson's  return  to  Stapleton,  delayed  by 
an  impromptu  handshaking  detour  into 
nearby  DU  Stadium  where  a  track  meet  was 
In  progress,  followed  roughly  the  same  route, 
but  went  much  faster.  Although  smaller, 
there  still  were  crowds  standing  along  the 
route. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  stood 
ti^.attlng  with  bystanders  for  more  than  five 
nunutes  before  mounting  the  stairs  to  the 
plane  and  then  turning — the  executive's  arm 
around  his  wife's  waist — to  give  a  last  wave 
at  the  several   hundred  persons  still   there. 

There  were  only  a  lew  antl-'Viet  Nam  war 
slgms.  and  several  young  men  displayed  an 
IfSiiepiiblican  Year"  banner  along  E.  6th 
Avenuer  On  E.  Evans  Avenue  there  was  seen 
a  sign  reading:  "Draft  George  Hamilton,"  an 
escort  ofl  the  President's  daughter,  Lynda 

Earlier  at  the  airport,  though,  there  had 
been  two  girls  displaying  placards  which 
read:  "Teen-age  OOP's  Welcome  LBJ  to 
Denver" 

.^s  the  President  said  in  his  Stapleton  re- 
marks: "Denver  has  always  been  exceedingly 
friendly  to  the  Johnsons,  and  this  trip  Is  no 
exception," 

Big  Dfnveh    Crowd   Pleases   President 
I  By  Richard  Tucker) 

A  be:\ming  President  Johnson  whisked 
t,'irough  Denver  Friday,  obviously  enjoying 
his  contact  with  more  than  72,000  well- 
wishers. 

The  President,  who  has  had  anti-war  pick- 
ets to  contend  with  on  other  occasions,  was 
•  isibly  pleased  at  the  warm  Denver  welcome. 
There  were  no  pickets  during  the  entire 
afternoon. 

Three  times  he  stopped  his  motorcade  en 
route  from  Stapleton  Imcrnational  Airport 
to  the  University  of  Denver  to  spontaneously 
greet  the  crowds, 

KISSES   LITTLE   GIRL 

He  Jumped  from  his  car  to  kiss  a  little  girl, 
Aojk  a.s  many  hands  as  he  could,  and  spoke 
■':>  bystanders  through  a  special  "bull-horn" 
public  address  system  in  the  car. 

"Thank  you  for  coming  down  to  see  me." 
he  said.    Or,  "It's  nice   to   be  In   Denver," 


Then,   a  block  later,  'How  are  you?"     And, 
a  bit  farther,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

The  President  was  enthusiastic  about  his 
reception  to  official  welcomers. 

He  remarked  frequently  how  pleased  he 
was  to  see  so  many  smiles  on  the  faces  ol 
people;  and  on  how  happy  they  seemed  to  be. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  offered  complimentary 
remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  private 
homes  he  passed,  from  the  moment  he  en- 
tered residential  neighborhoods  after  leaving 
the  airport  for  DU. 

He  was  particularly  Impressed,  companions 
reported,  with  the  Monaco  pkwy.  area. 
greets  track  stars 

After  his  DU  speech  on  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Johnson  again  strode  into  the  crowds  to 
greet  Junior  Olympic  track  stars  competing 
in  the  nearby  stadium,  to  shake  more  hands, 
and  sign  autographs. 

At  DU.  the  President  defended  the  right 
of  his  critics  to  disagree  with  America's  for- 
eign policies — and  reserved  for  himself  the 
right  to  "dissent  from  the  dissent." 

He  acknowledged  that  all  actions  of  his 
Administration  have  not  been  "universally 
popular"  and  aren't  likely  to  be  in  the 
future. 

"But  we  defend,  and  intend  to  defend,"  he 
said,  "the  right  of  everyone  to  disagree  with 
what  we  urge  or  do.  We  ask  only  that  when 
we  dissent  from  the  dissent,  it  be  recognized 
as  an  exercise  of  the  very  right  we  defend — 
the  right  of  free  speech." 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  at  a  DU  convocation 
which  marked  the  start  of  construction  on  a 
new  space  science  building. 

Police  estimated  25.000  people  met  the 
Presidential  Jet  at  Stapleton  International 
Airpwrt,  another  40.000  lined  the  route  to 
DU.  and  6,200  heard  the  President's  foreign 
policy  speecli  in  the  DU  Arena. 

Johnsons    Sing    Denver's    Praises — Negro 

Homes   Impress   LBJ, 

(By    Barnot   Nover.   chief.   Post   Washington 

Bureau ) 

Johnson  Crrv.  Tex. — Denver  was  enthu- 
siastically praised  by  President  and  Mrs. 
John.son  at  a  birthday  press  conference  at 
the  LBJ  ranch  Saturday. 

Denver  visited  by  the  chief  executive  and 
his  wife,  Friday,  during  a  three-state  tour.  Is 
a  beautiful  town,  they  both  said.  The  Pres- 
ident also  said  it  was  a  town  that  handled 
major  municipal  problems  the  way  they 
ought  to  be  handled. 

Tiilking  with  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen,  R-IIl., 
who  had  phoned  him  at  the  ranch  to  wish 
him  a  happy  58th  birthday,  the  President 
told  tlie  Senate  Republican  leader  what  he 
had  discovered  in  the  Mile  High  City. 

"I  said,"  the  chief  executive  explained, 
"when  they  ask  you  'how  can  these  cities 
handle  some  of  their  problems?'  the  first 
thing  I  would  say  is  'go  and  see  Denver.'   " 

"You  drove  through  places,"  Jolinson  con- 
tinued, "where  you  would  expect  to  see  llie 
ghettoes  in  Denver  and  you  saw  modest 
homes. 

"I  said  to  some  of  my  people  that  it  looked 
very  much  like  my  mother's  home  in  Austin, 
Tex. — three-bedroom  little  home  with  one 
bath;  with  a  beautiful  lawn,  small,  attrac- 
tive, with  flowers  growing  in  the  windows, 
well  kept  with  great  pride,  and  happy  people 
living  in  it." 

The  President  continued 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  tliat  tliose 
were  Negro  liomes,  if  you  hadn't  seen  them 
standing  there  and  if  the  mayor  and  the 
governor — of  two  different  pturties  — hadn't 
told  you  that  they  had.  in  their  judgment, 
the  fairest  housing  bill  of  any  state  in  the 
Union. 

"They  had  committees  to  control  housing. 
The  Scripps-Howard  publisher  (Jack  Foster) 
and  The  Denver  Post  publisher.  ( Palmer  i 
Mr.  Hoyt  told  me  how  hard  they  had  worked 


to  have  these  committee  go  around  and  help 
with  these  problems,  encouraging  home 
ownership. 

The  President  said  he  was  told  that  the 
Negroes  had  put  a  really  disproportionate 
share  of  their  Income  Into  home  purchases, 
"because  they  had  such  pride  in  the  place 
where  they  lived." 

"They  had  no  problem  with  outsiders  com- 
ing In."  he  added,  "and  staging  big  marches 
and  pickets  with  signs.  Some  people  felt 
Denver  had  to  have  one.  So,  some  of  them 
came  in  and  urged  one.  They  said  It  was 
the  biggest  flop  of  the  year  because  these 
people  have  their  homes  and  they  are  happy, 

"In  some  of  the  areas  70,  80.  90  per  cent 
of  those  homes  we  saw  yesterday  (FVlday)," 
Johnson  stated,  "were  Inhabited  by  Negroes 
and  by  Mexicans  and  by  people  who  had  a 
part  in  home  ownership." 

WIFE   ADDS    praise 

Mrs.  Johnson  added  her  praise  of  Denver 
to  that  given  by  the  President. 

"My  husband  has  talked  at  length  about 
what'we  saw  in  Denver,"  she  told  reporters, 
"but  something  else  was  registering  about 
every  step  of  the  way  as  we  rode  along  sev- 
eral big  boulevards,  with  their  gorgeous 
green  median  strips,  bordered  by  great  trees, 
and  with  brilliant  flowers — all  so  well  kept. 

"You've  no  idea."  she  tidded.  "how  de- 
lighted I  was  when  we  got  out  of  the  car 
and  (ttirning  to  the  President)  the  first 
thing  you  said  to  me  was  "Isn't  this  the  pret- 
tiest city  you  ever  saw?" 

"I  was  pleased  you  were  thinking  along 
the  same  lines  because  what  happens  to  our 
cities  Is  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  problems." 

"I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thi»ig  that 
the  publishers  pointed  out  to  me  yesterday." 
llie  President  said.  -  -^ 

"They  told  me  that  when  Denver  was  born 
there  was  no  grass  growing  in  the  area 
There  was  not  a  tree  present.  They  said 
that  all  of  that  was  manmade.  Man  brought 
in  the  grass,  the  trees,  the  water,  the  fer- 
tilizer that  led  to  the  beautiful  scenery  we 
s.iw," 

I  From  the  Denver  Post) 
Why   Denverites   S'Hll   Can  Smile 

Wliat  really  got  President  Johnson  about 
Denver,  he  told  several  people  during  his 
weekend  visit,  was  not  Just  that  Denverites 
were  so  friendly  to  him.  but  that  they  looked 
so  relaxed  and  happy  among  themselves 
Everywhere  he  looked,  he  said,  he  saw  smil- 
ing faces,  of  all  colors  and  kinds. 

This  he  found  infinitely  refreshing  And 
this,  too — If  we  had  to  pick  Just  one — Is 
what  we'd  rate  as  Denver's  single  greatest 
asset:  the  fact  that,  by  and  large.  Denverites 
are  happy,  relaxed,  friendly  people,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  visitors  and 
newcomei». 

There's  a  serious  basically  Important  rea- 
son for  this,  which  we  hope  we  and  our 
neighbors  never  forget. 

Why  do  you  suppose  President  Johnson 
sees  fewer  smiles  on  faces  in  cities  back  East, 
or  in  the  Midwest — even  when  they're  cheer- 
ing him?  Any  Denverlte  who's  been  there  in 
recent  years  knows  what  the  faces  of  too 
many  people  there  are  like:  tense,  tight, 
fearful,  hurried  and  harried. 

Why?  R-Tlph  Waldo  Emerson  expressed  it 
best  100  years  ago  Back  there,  "things  are 
in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind."  Or  as  a 
modern  sociologist  might  put  it,  those  people 
are  ridden  by  fears  caused  by  unsolved  prob- 
lems grown  too  big  for  most  cities  to  cope 
with:  crowding,  racial  Injustice,  bad  housing, 
poor  transportation,  polluted  air  and  water 
and  all  the  dreary  rest. 

So  what's  the  difference  in  Denver?  The 
difference,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  that  here  we  the 
people  are  still  In  the  saddle.  Problem* 
we've  got.  for  siu-e — the  same  ones  those 
cities  back   East  have.     But  here  they  are 
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not  yet  out  of  control;  they  are  not  Insolu- 
ble. We  have  reason  for  confidence  that, 
working  together,  we  can  solve  them.  And 
we  have  reason  to  trust  each  other  to  work 
together. 

Wby  this  conAdence?  Tbls  trust?  Prob- 
ably because  our  city  Is  younger;  the  prob- 
lems simply  haven't  had  time  to  grov  big. 
And  certainly  because  good  and  wise  people 
In  the  past  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
solving  our  problems.  Look,  for  Instance,  at 
the  problems  that  plague  oth£r  cities: 

Pure  water:  Denverltes  have  solved  this 
one  years  ago. 

Pure  air:  We've  made  a  good  start,  though 
there's  plenty  of  work  left  to  do.       > 

Crowding:  This  Is  mainly  a  matter,  in  the 
Denver  area,  of  providing  open  spacej,  such 
as  parks.  We've  fallen  behind  the  pace  of 
growth.  Yet  such  projects  as  the  South 
Platte  River  Valley  are  a  start  on  catching 
up- 
Urban  ugliness:  The  President  remarked  on 
the  beauty  of  Monaco  and  6th  Ave.  parkways. 
These  are  legacies  of  Denver's  great  mayor 
Bob  Speer.  and  people  like  George  Cranmer. 
It's  long  past  time  the  city  created  new  beau- 
ties like  these:  but  the  foundation  is  there. 

Racial  Tensions:  While  Chicago  agonizes 
over  its  segregated  housing.  Denver— and 
Colorado — have  open  housing  firmly  in  the 
law.  and  good  people  of  all  colors  and  creeds 
are  making  it  a  peaceful  reality. 

Poverty:  ProgresE  is  slow,  but  Denver  Is 
moving  on  many  fronts,  particularly  In  edu- 
cation, to  remove  Its  causes  and  train  people 
for  the  Jobs  that,  as  this  paper's  want  ads 
show,  abound. 

Transportation:  This  Is  the  only  urban 
problem  on  which  nothing  Is  moving  except 
studies.  Studies  transport  very  few  people, 
but  perhaps  this  Is  the  beginning  of  progress! 

At  any  rate,  as  President  Johnson  said  at 
Stapleton  International  Airport — a  quite  im- 
pressive symbol  of  progress  in  Itself— Denver 
U  moving;  it  is  "an  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  a  great  city  decides  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  20th  century." 

And  he  said  something  else  there:  "The 
spontaneous  cooperation  of  our  people  is  the 
secret  weapon  that  has  made  our  country 
great." 

In  Denver,  this  has  certainly  been  true. 
There  Is  a  tradition  of  spontaneous  citizen 
action  to  solve  the  city's  problems  which 
dates  at  least  back  to  the  1870s,  when  pio- 
neer buslne-ssmen  raised  the  kitty  that 
brought  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  here. 

That  is  a  proud  and  absolutely  priceless 
tradition,  and  one  still  vibrantly  alive.  That 
Is  a  basic  reason  why  a  president — any  presi- 
dent—sees so  many  smiles  on  the  faces  of 
the  people  of  t>enver. 

Good  people  for  years  now  have  kept  Den- 
ver In  the  saddle,  trying  to  lick  our  problems 
before  they  can  grow  up  to  lick  us.  All  of 
us,   at  one   time   or   another,   do   our  bit   to 

make   this   a   good — and    therefore    happy 

city.    May  it  always  be  so. 


September  1,  1906    I    September  1,  1966 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  INSURED 
SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS  AN- 
NOUNCES WHOLEHEARTED  SUP- 
PORT FOR  HR.  14026.  PATMAN 
BILL  TO  END  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATE    WAR 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
intensive  lobbyiiig  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  certldn  Treasury  Department 
ofBcials.  the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations  today  announced  its 
wholehearted  support  for  H.R.  14026. 
This  is  the  Baiicing  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee bill,  reported  out  July  28,  which 
would  establish  a  flexible,  temporary  1- 
year  ceiling  of  4 '  2  percent  on  consumer- 
tjrpe  time  deports. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  National 
League  has  tak«n  this  statesmanlike  step 
to  support  our  bill  which  will  not  only 
lend  assistance  to  the  housing  market 
but  also  tend  to  dampen  inflationary 
pressures  and,  most  important,  lower 
interest  rates.  The  NaUonal  League 
should  be  commended  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  also  con- 
tains a  tempor»ry  rate  control  over  all 
insured  saving.?  and  loan  institutions — 
control  which  the  National  League  has 
traditionally  opposed.  I  am  aware  of 
the  great  pressui'es  that  were  exerted  on 
thrift  institutions  to  support  the  Federal 
Reserve  bill,  HJl.  17255,  introduced  by 
Flepresentative  Stephens  of  Georgia. 
The  National  League  support  for  H.R. 
14026  and  its  opposition  to  H.R.  17255  is 
based  on  the  fjjct  that  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\-e  version  merely  increases  that 
agency's  discreflionary  authority  over 
financial  institotions  without  any  assur- 
ance that  interest  rates  will  fall  or  more 
money  be  made  available  for  housing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  league  recognizes 
that  H.R.  14026  is  not  only  flexible  legis- 
lation, but  also  effective  legislation. 

I  congratulate  National  League  Presi- 
dent, Harry  P.  Creep,  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Na- 
tional League  news  release  of  September 
1  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  A  National  Leftgue  of  Insured  Savings 

Associatfcons  news  release  | 
WAsiirNCTO.N,  September  1  —A  decision  to 
support  the  Patitan  bill  which  would  Im- 
pose temporarily  Federal  controls  on  savings 
and  loan  dividend  rate.«!  was  announced  to- 
day by  the  National  League  of  Insured  Sav- 
ings Associations. 

National  League  President  Harry  P.  Creep 
of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla  ,  and  the  League's 
position  on  rate  ccntrol  is  the  result  "ol  the 
extraordinary  tigUtness  of  the  money  mar- 
ket which  has  ptishert  Interest  rates  to  the 
highest  levels  in  this  century." 

Following  a  maeting  of  the  Leagues  Ex- 
ecutive Committ«e  in  Washington  today, 
Creep  dechtred:  'It  is  important  to  empha- 
size that  the  econtimy  of  ihe  nation  is  oper- 
ating under  p:irrid©x1cal  and  unusual  circum- 
stances. With  a  •v.-AT  In  Vietnam.  Inflation 
threatened  at  home  and  a  .sharp  curtailment 
of  housing  operations,  the  nation  must  take 
steps  to  protect  the  economy  during  the 
present  dlfflcultr. 

"To  moderate  severe  pressures  on  the  na- 
tion's credit  and  tnoncy  markets,  President 
Johnson  should  move  Immediately  to  In- 
crease taxes  to  tha  extent  necessary,  suspend 
T'r  investment  credit  and  curtail  nonessen- 
tral  governm.ent  spending. 

"In  the  financlbl  area,  the  .savings  and 
loan  indiL-^try  recognizes  that  legislation 
which  will  slablhae  competitive  forces  dur- 
ing the  present  money  market  stringency 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  at  this  time. 
The  League  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
e.itabllsh  dlvidendl  rate  controls  on  a  tem- 


porary one-year  basis  In  recognition  or  •;." 
Importance  of  a  free  market  in  mortgags 
funds  to  the  success  of  the  nation's  housing 
program." 

Creep.  President  of  Atlantic  Federal  S;i-, . 
ings  and  Loan  Association  of  Fort  Laadc-- 
dale,  said  that  in  its  consideration  of  r^"* 
control  legislation,  the  League's  Execu;;'e 
Committee  called  for  enactment  of  Hi? 
14026  on  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  begin  debate  next  Wednesday. 

In  addition  to  Federal  dividend  rate  ron- 
trois  tor  one  year,  the  Patman  bill  wouid 
impose  a  4'2';  ceiling  on  new  commerclL 
bank  certificates  of  deposit  under  $100,OCO 
until  August  1,  1967. 

The  National  League  official  said  thai 
while  the  Patman  bill  itself  would  not  pro- 
duce new  money  for  home  financing  r 
might  help  to  stabilize  the  flow  of  savings 
funds  to  thrift  institutions  for  housing  pur- 
poses. 

He  added:  'The  problem  In  housing  todav 
is  that  there  has  been  a  sharp  curtailment 
in  availability  of  funds  for  home  buying 
transactions  and  this  problem  will  not  b» 
alleviated  until  the  government  and  the 
Congress  move  to  stabilize  the  nations 
credit  markets  by  moderating  demands  ,'o.- 
Itmds, 

"0nder  the  program  of  the  Federal  Restrv' 
System,  housing  has  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  tight  money',  and  it  is  both  unrf,:- 
sonable  and  unfair  to  expect  housing  ai-jn'r 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
policies." 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  DO  NOT 
HURT    BIG    BUSINESSES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  LMr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  0:1^:= 
in  our  economy  now  due  to  record  hi^h 
intere.st  rates  has  devastated  the  home- 
building  interest,  wrecked  all  hope.?  of 
prospective  home  buyers,  and  made 
credit  almost  impossible  for  the  small 
businessman.  I  would  hke  to  call  to  liie 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article  that 
recently  appeared  in  Business  Week 
magazine  which  describes  the  attitude 
that  big  businessmen  are  taking  on 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates — "very 
matter-of-factly." 

The  Fed's  policy  has  not  halted  cj:  - 
porate  spending  as  they  felt  it  would 
back  last  December  6,  1965. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  Business  Week.  Aug.  27,  1966 j 

Er.SINF.SSMEM      SHRrc      OFF     THE      PrIMF     R  ^TE 

Boost — Some  Ark  Losing  Out  Now  in  the 
Scramble  To  Borrow  Funds,  but  Those 
Who  Can  Get  Montt  Do  Not  'Vet  Appe.*« 
To  Be  Worried  at  Havtno  To  Pat  at  Least 
6  Percent 

To  most  businessmen,  large  and  small  ris- 
ing interest  rates  apparently  are  just  an- 
other cost  of  doing  business — much  like  t.he 
rising  costs  of  materials  or  labor.  So  they 
are  taking  last  week's  Increase  in  the  prine 
rate  to  6';— the  fourth  since  last  December- 
very  matter-of-factly. 

This  reaction  points  up  the  dilemma  Ihr. 
f.tces  the  Federal  Reserve,  The  goal  the  Feds 
lias  set  for  its  policy  of  ever-tlghter  money 
is  a  cutback  in  corporate  spending.  But  tte 
latest    Increase    in    rates    shows    no    more 


promise  of  producing  that  result  than  previ- 
ous rate  booets.  Apparently,  In  the  present 
situation  it's  not  the  coet  of  money  that  in- 
fluences business  spending  plans  but  the 
simple  question   of  availability. 

SPEAKING   OCT 

Merlin  H.  Blrk,  president  of  Aluminum 
Specialty  Co.,  maker  of  cooking  and  baking 
ware,  plastic  Christmas  trees,  and  roller 
skates  in  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  put  the  business 
reaction  succinctly:  "Short-term  borrowing 
15  a  way  of  life  for  us,  and  the  recent  Interest 
r.we  increase  Isn't  going  to  make  us  change 
our  business  approach  or  business  plans." 

The  sentiment  Is  similar  on  the  long-term 
end.  Says  Jerome  Bohland,  treasurer  of 
giant.  Toledo-based  Owen-IUlnois,  Inc., 
which  is  currently  embarked  on  a  mammoth 
expansion  program:  "Our  general  corporate 
af.itude  is  that  you  can't  stop  a  $500-mllllon 
progr.im  Just  because  the  cost  of  borrowing 
goes  up.  That's  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  if  It  is  one  that  Is  going  to  produce 
a  more  profitable  operation  for  the  corpora- 
i:on,  then  It  must  proceed." 

PASS  rr  ON 
Typical  of  the  way  businessmen  are  treat- 
ing the  high  cost  of  money  is  the  line  of 
reasoning  followed  by  Raymond  N.  Leach, 
president  of  Jasper  Blackburn  Corp..  of  St. 
Louis,  which  manufactures  wiring  devices 
and  pole-line  equipment.  The  way  Leach 
sees  It,  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  his 
products,  and  as  long  as  he  can  pass  in- 
cre.tsed  costs  on  to  his  customers,  then  there 
Is  still  good  reason  to  borrow — even  at  the 
present  high  rates. 

AVAILABItrTT 

However,  bankers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  say  that  the  time  has  come  when 
an  increasing  nimiber  of  businessmen  are 
not  going  to  get  the  loans  they  want  no 
matter  what  rate  they  are  willing  to  pay. 
Bank  lending  power,  they  point  out,  simply 
won't  cover  the  demand. 

Says  one  leading  New  York  City  banker: 
Ttils  last  increase  has  stimulated  borrow- 
ing even  more.  Businessmen  realize  that 
we  had  to  raise  our  rates  because  there  Is  not 
enough  money  to  go  around,  and  they  want 
to  make  sure  that  they  get  their  slice  of  the 
p:e  belore  It's  all  gone." 

Moreover,  prime-rate  customers,  such  as 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Bethlehem  Steel, 
have  placed  king -sized  orders  for  new  cash. 
This  means  that  instead  of  six  or  seven  cus- 
tomei-s  of  a  bank  getting,  say,  $25  million. 
it  all  goes  to  one. 

The  banking  fraternity  is  in  almost  com- 
plete agreement  that  the  only  thing  that 
can  litnit  borrowing  at  this  point  is  a  further 
tightening  In  the  availability  of  funds  unless 
the  government  raises  taxes  or  spends  less. 

As  it  stands  now,  companies  that  haven't 
maintained  good  tmnk  relations  are  out  in 
the  cold  when  it  comes  to  new  loans.  And 
eien  corporations  that  are  on  good  terms 
'nth  their  banks  are  finding  that  they  can't 
get  all  the  cash  they  need. 

The  squeeze  on  cash  is  becoming  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  reduced  cash  flows  of 
srany  corporations.  Bills  are  being  paid 
Eore  slowly.  Investments  are  being  cut  back, 
and  corporate  treasurers  are  looking  through 
their  ledgers  for  ways  to  raise  funds  to  sup- 
plement the  banks'  dwindling  supply. 

For  example,  Herbert  Randlett,  treasurer 
of  Seattle's  Talley  Corp.,  which  mantifac- 
tures  paper  tape  punches,  says:  "We  are 
selling  equipment  we  leased  to  customers 
to  leasing  companies,  and  selling  our  factory 
equipment  to  leasing  companies  on  a  lease- 
back arrangement." 

OTTTLOOK 

If  the  squeeze  for  funds  Is  a  problem  now, 
there's  a  strong  likelihood  that  It  could  get 
much  worse  in  coming  weeks.  For  one  thing, 
wrporatlons  face  another  big  tax  date  an 


Sept.  15,  which  will  pull  M.7-bllllon  from 
their  coffers. 

Also,  there  Is  an  estimated  M-blUlon  In 
bank  certificates  of  deposit  due  to  mature 
In  September.  Bankers  are  fearful  that  with 
many  money-market  Instruments,  such  as 
commercial  paper,  offering  rates  substan- 
tially higher  than  their  legal  SVj  "^r  maximum 
on  CDs,  there  might  be  a  substantial  rtmofl. 


TIGHT  MONEY  HURTS  EVERYONE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished financial  columnist,  Sylvia 
Porter,  has  been  writing  a  series  of  col- 
umns on  the  problems  we  are  facing  with 
the  present  tight  money,  high-interest 
rate  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  In  her  column  In  the 
Evening  Star  of  August  29,  Miss  Porter 
describes  how  high  interests  effect  al- 
most everj'one,  increasing  the  cost  to 
businesses  as  'well  as  the  cost  of  items  to 
the  public. 

One  section  of  her  column.  I  believe, 
needs  a  correction.  She  states  the  pres- 
ent high  rates  of  interest  are  attracting 
foreign  fluids  to  U.S.  markets  for  Invest- 
ment. This  aspect  of  raising  domestic 
interest  to  attract  foreign  funds  is  not 
quite  as  effective  as  Miss  Porter  states. 
Governor  J.  L.  Robertson  stated  in  our 
hearings  on  H.R.  14026  that  this  policy 
does  not  produce  an  excess  in  our  balance 
of  payments  enough  to  be  a  worthwhile 
restraint  on  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
Miss  Porter's  interesting  analysis. 

Yot-R  Money's  Worth — Does  Tight 

Money  Help  Aktbodt? 

(By  Sylvia  Porter  I 

"Tight  money"  is  a  far  from  perfect  anti- 
inflation  weapon.  It  can  directly  restrain, 
and  Just  to  a  limited  extent,  only  the  "de- 
mand-pull" form  of  Inflation.  It  cannot  di- 
rectly restrain  the  "cost-push"  form  ol  in- 
flation and  with  the  approach  of  key  wage 
negotiations  in  vital  Industries,  this  is  be- 
coming our  gravest  threat.  It  is  painfully 
discriminatory. 

While  it  is  hurting  the  housing  industry 
and  smaller  businessmen.  It  Is  not  doing 
more  than  annoy  corporations  with  good 
credit  ratings  and  with  a  tax  schedule  which 
reduce  a  7  percent  loan  an  after-tax  cost 
of  around  3'2  percent. 

All  these  points  have  been  underlined  In 
the  preceding  two  columns.  Here  are  some 
additional  details. 

Q.:  Don't  higher  Interest  rates  add  to  liv- 
ing costs? 

A.:  Of  course  they  do.  One  reason  the 
Coixsumer  Price  Index  has  been  climbing  In 
recent  months  has  been  the  spiral  In  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  and  the  rise  in  Installment 
loan  rates.  The  extra  dollar  you  pay  for 
Interest  Is  an  extra  dollar  out  of  your  spend- 
ing money  just  as  much  as  any  extra  dollar 
you  spend  for  food  or  clothing. 

One  reason  operating  costs  of  businessmen 
are  rising  is  also  the  upsurge  in  all  loan 
rates. 

A  paradox  is  that  the  poUcy  designed  to 
cturb  inflation  is  simultaneously  adding  to 
Inflation. 


Q  ;  How  Is  tight  money  affecting  balance 
of  payments? 

A.:  Here  Is  a  bright  aspect.  Juicy  returns 
on  htgh-qusdlty  investments  have  been  pull- 
ing in  foreign  funds  to  the  U3.  Several 
fundamental  forces  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments were  adverse  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  The  surplus  of  exports  of  goods  over 
Imports  narrowed.  Spending  for  Viet  Nam 
and  the  tourist  spree  put  our  International 
accounts  in  the  red.  But  the  influx  of  in- 
vestment funds  to  take  advantage  of  high 
Interest  rates  held  down  the  payments  deficit 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $1.4  blUion,  not  much 
more  than  the  »1.3  billion  of  1965.  The  ob- 
vious determination  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  tise  orthodox  monetary  p)olicy  to 
fight  inflation  also  Is  helping  to  retain  for- 
eign confidence  In   the  dollar's  value. 

Q  :  Are  we  seeing  the  worst  of  the  squeeze 
now? 

A.:  Almost  surely  not  yet.  Banks  face  a 
big  pinch  in  September. 

Seasonal  demands  for  loans  will  be  piling 
in  on  top  of  a  contraseasonal  bulge  in  loans 
these  past  f;w  months.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Federal  Reserve  will  be  continuing  to  re- 
duce the  banks'  supply  of  lendable  funds 
and  they  will  be  losing  deposit*  as  financial 
institutions  transfer  funds  to  mediums  pay- 
ing them  more  than  the  5 '2  percent  maxi- 
mum they  can  get  on  bank  certificates  ol 
deposit 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  see  to  It  that 
banks  get  funds  they  must  have;  it  will  not 
halt  thej,  growth  of  credit  and  substitute 
the  danger  of  depression  for  inflation.  But 
it  will  be  a  big  squeeze. 

Q.:  When  will  the  squeeze  end? 

A  :  When  the  economic  forces  shift  away 
from  accelerating  inflation.  This  could  hap- 
pen abruptly  but  it  is  not  happening  yet, 

Q,:   What  will  be  the  outcome? 

A.:  Not  even  policymakers  will  predict. 
We  have  had  no  experience  in  modern  times 
with  tight  money  on  this  scale.  The  Federal 
Reserve  is  applying  the  credit  brakes  on  an 
economic  road  that  is  dark  and  unmapped. 


\aEWS  ON  THE  ELECTION  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  need  for  a  radical  reform 
of  our  election  laws,  not  only  along  the 
lines  of  the  President's  proposals,  but 
going  beyond  those  proposals  in  an  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  trend  toward  ever-more- 
costly  campaigns.  In  my  judgment, 
realistic  limits  should  be  imposed  on 
election  campaign  expenditures  for  Fed- 
eral office,  and  candidates  should  be  as- 
sisted through  a  limited  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  and  in  other  ways. 

On  July  21,  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  I  outlined  a 
series  of  proposals  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. I  have  now  Incorporated  these 
proposals  in  a  bill  and  a  resolution  which 
I  have  today  introduced. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  the  text  of 
my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
porturUty  to  appear  here  today  before  you 
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to  express  my  rlews  on  H.R.  15S17,  tlie  Elec- 
tion ReTorm  Act  of  1966. 

I WM  among  those  who  was  delighted  when 
the  President  Inchided  In  bis  State  of  the 
Union  Address  strong  pleas  for  election  re- 
form, partlenlarly  tn  the  field  of  campaign 
expendltureB.  And  I  welcome  the  fnrther 
commvmicstlon  from  the  President  on  this 
suhject,  dated  May  20,  nee,  In  which  he  out- 
lined rartoos  specific  proposals.  As  I  un- 
derstand It.  H.R.  15317,  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration today,  corresponds  precisely  to 
the  bill  submitted  by  the  President;  excejrt 
that  It  omits  the  proposals  for  changes  In 
the  Income  tax  laws.  Those  proposals  have 
been  referred,  I  understand,  to  another  com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  that  that  Oommlttte  will 
act  on  them. 

In  geiteral,  I  want  to  record  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  purposes  of  this 
measure,  described  by  the  President  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  It  would  for  the  first  time  malce 
effective  past  efforts  to  achieve  complete 
public  disclosure  of  campaign  funds.  The 
bin  would  require  all  candidates  and  all 
committees  supporting  them  for  federal 
olBce  to  report,  clearly  and  promptly,  the 
sources  of  all  their  fands  and  how  these 
funds  are  spent. 

Second,  It  would  also  require  disclosure  by 
Miembers  of  Congress  of  gifts  and  Income. 

Third,  it  would  revise  existing  law  and  for 
the  first  time  make  effective  the  ceilings  on 
the  size  of  contributions. 

I<ost  particularly,  I  applaud  those  provi- 
sions which  are  designed  to  bring  about 
much  more  thorough  public  disclosure  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 
than  Is  required  under  present  law.  The 
President  correctly  characterized  the  present 
laws  dealing  with  campaign  financing  as 
"more  loophole  than  law."*  It  seems  clear 
that  all  committees  supporting  candidates  for 
federal  office  should  be  required  to  report  on 
contrlbutlonB  and  expensea,  both  In  connec- 
tion with  primary  elections,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral or  special  elections. 

There  is  also  need  for  more  effective  limi- 
tations on  the  contributions  that  can  be 
made  from  any  single  source  to  a  campaign 
of  any  candidate. 

1  am  less  certain  of  the  desirability  of  re- 
pealing present  ceilings  on  expenses  by  can- 
dl<l^e»  for  federal  office.  It  is  true  that 
existing  limitations  have  not  been  effective, 
aikd  perhaps  wealthy  candidates  would  al- 
wa.y8  find  ways  to  circumvent  any  restric- 
tions. Nevertheless,  If  the  limitations  were 
made  more  realistic,  it  might  be  possible  to 
devise  provisions  that  would  make  evasion 
dlfiicult  and  dangerous. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  there  must 
be  provlaton  for  effective  and  timely  disclo- 
sure of  campaign  expenditures,  so  as  to  make 
it  poeelble  for  public  opinion  to  react  to  ex- 
cessive spending  at  the  polls.  Too  often  to- 
day the  disclosures  occur,  if  at  all,  only  after 
election  day,  when  the  voters  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  react. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  various  valu- 
able provisions  spelling  out  the  duties  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  tb«  sUtements  re- 
quired to  be  filed,  all  designed  to  further 
the  purposes  of  c<»npiete,  timely,  and  effec- 
tive disclosure.  For  exaxnpla,  the  simple  re- 
quirement that  these  officers  "make  copies  of 
all  such  statements  available  on  request  at 
the  coat  of  reprodnctlon"  will  of  itself  make 
the  filings  far  more  oeeful. 

I  aertovniy  question,  however,  wbetber  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clei^  of  the 
House  are  the  proper  officers  to  carry  out 
th«  dutlaa  ^xclfiad  in  HA  16817.  Thase  ofll- 
ceis  are.  aftei  ail.  alectad  at  the  opening  of 
each  Congress  and  they  are  naturally  diain- 
cltned  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  dUplaase 
mcaabers  of  their  respective  legislative  bod- 
ies. Since  I  can  onrlezBtand  that  there  might 
bo  mmat  ntuctance  aa  the  part  of  the  Con- 


gress to  give  re!T»nstblUty  for  enforcement 
of  these  provision*  to  an  officer  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  I  woqid  suggest  that  the  respon- 
sibility be  given  to  the  ComptroTTer  General, 
a  nonpartisan  agent  of  the  Congress  who  Is 
to  a  large  extent  insulated  from  political 
pressures  through  the  stability  of  .his  14 
year  term.  The  Comptroller  General's  office 
would  also  be  better  equipjjed  to  carry  out 
the  responsibility  lor  the  handling  and  copy- 
ing of  the  statements  to  be  filed,  and  where 
inconsistencies  o»  discrepancies  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  reports  to  conduct  the  neces- 
saxy  audits  and'TJivestteations.  Such  audit 
and  investigation  should  be  specifically  au- 
thorized in  the  1»ill.  In  addition,  the  bill 
should  specify  thkt  statements  filed  should 
be  available  to  tlie  public  promptly  after 
filing — presumably  within  24  hours — and 
should  specify  a  reasonable  time  limit  for 
the  provision  of  copies  on  request. 

One  weakness  (h  the  present  law  is  that 
there  is  no  efTet^tlve  way  of  assuring  that 
candidates  and  their  supp>orting  committees 
comply  with  exlBtlng  filing  reqiUrements. 
The  only  penalty  for  non-compliance  is  a 
crlmin.ll  penalty  and  this,  understandably 
enough,  has  never  been  used. 

The  Presidents  proposiils  suffer  from  the 
saxne  defect.  I  would  suggest,  first,  that  the 
law  should  require  the  officer  or  officers  with 
whom  reports  are  to  be  filed  to  make  pubUc 
announcement  of  those  candidates  whose  re- 
ports were  not  filed  in  time  or  were  other- 
wise patently  defl«ient.  and.  second  that  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  filing  require- 
ments be  made  a  qualification  for  the  office 
in  question.  If  these  steps  were  taken,  we 
could  be  sure  thirt  candidates  would  be  me- 
ticulous In  their  determination  to  comply 
with  the  statutory  requirements. 

I  am  also  in  fa^•o^  of  Title  in  of  the  bill 
which  would  reqtilre  members  oX  Congress  to 
report  on  gifts  and  other  income.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  provision  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  income  from  real  estate  or 
other  investment^  as  well  as  income  for  serv- 
ices performed.  Again.  I  suggest  that  the 
information  should  be  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  rather  than  with  the  Cleric 
Df  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  another  as- 
pect of  the  problem  of  enabling  candidates 
of  modest  means  to  meet  the  fiJiancial  bur- 
dens of  modern  political  campaigns.  Surely, 
we  want  to  do  ail  that  we  can  to  prevent  the 
development  of  a  political  world  in  "which 
Dnly  the  wealthy  or  friends  of  the  wealthy 
can  hope  to  run  fcr  elective  office. 

Existing  laws  approach  this  problem  by  at- 
tempting to  impcee  ceilings  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  spen*  in  campaigns,  bm  they 
have  proved  wholly  ineffective,  and  there  Is  a 
serious  question  ae  to  whether  effective  ceil- 
-.ng&  can  ever  be  Imposed.  (The  President's 
proposals  appear  to  proceed  on  the  premise 
that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  candidate  person- 
ally Is  concerned,  po  limitation  on  campaign 
spending  should  even  be  attempted). 

Perhaps,  then,  we  sliould  concentrate  on 
ways  to  assist  the  eandldate  of  modest  means 
to  carry  out  at  least  the  bare  essentials  of 
an  effective  campBign.  It  is  clearly  within 
the  power  of  the  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments to  do  this. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  a  limited  use  of 
the  frank  be  extended  to  c.uidldates  for  fed- 
eral office  (in  the  same  manner  that  persons 
elected  to  the  Congress,  but  not  yet  sworn 
:n.  are  permitted  to  use  the  frank  )  Por 
example,  each  candidate  for  Congress  might 
:>e  permitted  to  «Dd  postage-free  one  gen- 
eral mailing  to  t*e  registered  voters  in  his 
District  This  prixilege  would  be  worth  sev- 
eral thousarkl  doBars. 

Another  area  where  the  federal  govem- 
m«at  ccnid  assist  is  to  make  meeting  rooms 
in  federal  buildings  available  U)  candidates 
for  federal  crfllce  at  a  nominal  rental. 

In  regard  to  making  radio  or  television 
facilities  available,  especially  In  areas  such  as 


New  York  City  where  30  or  40  Congressional 
districts  are  within  the  range  of  the  mau 
radio  and  TV  stations,  there  are  many  coa> 
pUcations.  Nevertheless,  we  should  at  Ici*. 
explore  the  possibilities  of  requiring  radio 
and  TV  stations  to  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  air  time  during  pre-election  periods  to 
candidates  free  of  charge. 

Another  campaign  technique  which  u 
frequently  important,  particularly  In  metro- 
politan areas,  is  the  person-to-person  tele- 
phone campaign,  involving  many  thousands 
of  calia.  Tliese  are  very  expensive  when  the 
calls  are  charged  at  standard  rates.  While 
the  Congress  h.^is  no  power  to  act  In  this 
area,  it  might  be  possible  to  devise  ways  to 
encourage  local  telephone  companies  to  per- 
mit reduced  rates  for  political  candidates. 
Tiie  public  interest  In  making  certain  that 
candidates  can  reach  the  maximum  number 
of  voters  with  their  message  Is  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  reduction  In  charge  for  this  public 
service. 

There  are  oUier  ways  In  which  governmer.t 
can  make  It  possible  for  each  candidates 
message  to  get  through  to  every  qualifled 
voter.  A  prime  example  is  the  Oregon  Vot- 
ers Pamphlet  which  is  mailed  by  the  State 
to  each  qualifled  voter.  Its  pages  are  avnn- 
able  to  a  candidate,  at  modest  charge.  t:» 
state  his  case  for  election.  This  provides 
each  voter  with  a  single  piece  of  literature  in 
which  he  can  learn  about  all  the  candidates 
who  seek  his  support  and  read  their  own 
statements. 

While  the  federal  government  could  prob- 
ably not  feasibly  undertake  any  comp;in>b!e 
service,  at  least  the  mailing  of  such  official 
voters  guides  could  be  made  postage-free, 
and  tile  federal  government  might  even  con- 
sider making  matching  grants  to  states  to 
encourage  such  beneficial  activities  in  the 
area  of  political  education. 

The  problem  before  us  is  an  urgent  one 
and  legislative  action  is  long  overdue.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
action  along  the  lines  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals to  be  taken  at  this  session.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  message  to  us,  "PtibMc 
confidence  in  the  elective  process  is  the 
foundation  of  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  higher  duty  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  than'  to  insure  tha; 
confidence." 


COORDINATING    FEDERAL     GRANT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fgttnt.ainI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  perceptive  address  made  receriily 
by  Mr.  Harold  Seidman.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before 
the  National  Legislative  Conference  held 
in  Portland,  Maine.  Mr.  Seidman 
stressed  the  urgent  need  for  coordinating 
the  no  grant-in-aid  programs  now  ad- 
ministered by  21  different  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  In  emphasiz- 
ing the  central  role  of  State  and  local 
government  in  the  administration  of 
these  programs,  Mr.  Seidman  said : 

The  function  of  establishing  State,  re- 
gional or  locaj  goals,  developing  comprehen- 
sive plans,  and  determining  priorities  amoug 
grant  proposals  In  terms  of  these  goals  and 
their  relationship    to   comprehensive  pians 


and  financial  restraints  Is  and  should  re- 
main a  local,  not  a  Federal,  responsibility. 
I  am  convinced  that  If  this  Job  Is  performed 
well  at  the  local  level  It  will  contribute  more 
to  the  effective  coordination  of  programs  at 
the  Federal  level  than  any  other  action  that 
could  be  taken. 

He  also  observed : 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  direct  ob- 
ligation, in  turn,  to  scrutnize  its  policies,  or- 
ganization and  operations  from  the  view- 
point of  their  Impact  on  State  and  local  or- 
gsnization  and  administration.  Tlie  studies 
of  the  Subcommittees  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations have  made  major  contributions  in 
this  regard.  Their  findings  provide  no 
grounds  for  Federal  complacency. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Seidman's  address 
follows: 

COORDIN.^TION    OF    PEDrRAL    GRANT-IN-AiD 

Programs 

(.Address  of  Harold  Seidman.  .Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Man.agement  and  Organization,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the  National 
Legislative  Conference.  Portland.  Maine. 
Aug.  18,  1966) 

lu  ancient  times  alchemists  believed  im- 
plicitly in  the  existence  of  a  "philosopher's 
stone  "  which  would  provide  the  key  to  the 
tiniverse  and.  in  effect,  solve  all  the  problems 
of  mankind.  The  quest  for  coordination  is 
in  many  respects  the  twentieth  century 
equivalent  of  the  medieval  search  for  a 
plulosopher's  stone.  If  only  we  can  find 
tiie  right  formula  for  coordination,  we  can 
reconcile  the  irreconsilable.  harmonize  com- 
peting and  wholly  divergent  interests,  over- 
come the  irrationalities  in  otir  government 
stmctiires.  and  make  the  hard  policy  deci- 
sions. 

We  are  prone  to  forget  that  coordination 
is  not  neutral.  To  the  extent  that  it  results 
in  mutual  agreement  or  a  decision  on  some 
policy,  course  of  action,  or  inaction,  inevit- 
ably it  advances  some  interests  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  others,  or  more  than  others.  It  as- 
sumes at  least  some  community  of  interests 
with  respect  to  basic  goals.  lA'ithout  such 
a  rommunity  of  interests,  there  can  be  no 
effective  coordination.  Coordination  con- 
tains no  more  magic  than  the  philosopher's 
stone.  It  does  contain,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  the  substance  with  which  the  alchemists 
were  concerned — the  proper  placement  and 
relationship  of  the  elements  to  achieve  a 
given  result. 

Coordination  difficulties  are  merely  the 
Eymptoms  of  much  more  deeply  rooted  prob- 
lems. Unless  we  have  the  courage  to  face 
up  to  these  basic  problems,  our  efforts  to 
produce  cooperation  and  reduce  tension  and 
conflict  through  new  or  improved  coordinat- 
ing devices  Inevitably  will  be  doomed  to  fail- 
ure The  core  of  the  problem,  as  described 
by  Senator  Edmund  MrsKiE.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  is  "the  difflctilty  of  manag- 
ing 170  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  21  dif- 
ferent Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and  in  over  92.000  umts  of  government 
throughout  our  50  States — counties,  munici- 
p.ilities,  townships,  metropolitan  areas,  in- 
dependent school  districts  and  other  Rpcclal 
districts."  If  this  complex  system  is  to  work 
and  we  are.  In  President  Johnson's  words, 
to  develop  a  creative  Federalism  to  best  use 
the  wonderful  diversity  of  our  Institutions." 
each  of  the  partners  in  the  Federal  system 
must  have  the  capability  and  the  willingness 
to  do  his  part  of  the  Job. 

The  Federal  grant-in-aid  is  the  means  by 
which  our  system  of  government  Is  distin- 
guished from  every  other  major  power  in  the 
world.  We  have  elected  as  a  nation  to  fi- 
nance   and    administer    cooperatively    with 


State  and  local  governments  a  host  of  essen- 
tial programs  to  achieve  national  objectives, 
rather  than  to  rely  primarily  on  direct  Fed- 
eral operations.  This  Is  no  recent  develop- 
ment but  one  which  has  its  roots  In  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War  when  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  established  our  present  land  grant 
colleges. 

In  part,  our  current  problems  are  the 
utitural  consequences  of  rapid  growth  in  the 
size,  number  and  variety  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  In  the  last  ten  years  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments  will 
have  more  than  tripled,  rising  from  $4.1  bil- 
lion in  1957  to  an  estimated  »14.6  billion  lu 
1967.  In  the  same  ten-year  period,  expendi- 
tures by  State  and  local  governments  from 
their  own  funds  will  have  more  than  doubled. 
State  and  local  governments  are  hard  put 
even  to  keep  track  of  the  almost  400  sub- 
categories or  separate  authorizations  for  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  under  various 
grant-in-aid    programs. 

Size  and  complexity,  however,  will  pre- 
sent problems  only  so  long  as  we  refuse  to 
adjust  to  change  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary management  capability.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect "-i)  manage  successfully  a  multi-billion 
dollar  ei^terpnse  with  a  management  system 
suited  to  a  country  store.  Measures  have 
been  taken  at  the  Federal  level  to  moderzilze 
the  executive  branch  structure  and  to  give 
the  chief  executive  and  the  principal  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  under  him  tlie  au- 
thority and  st.aff  resources  to  manage  the 
programs  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
Notable  landmarks  are  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921.  which  provided  for  an 
executive  budget,  the  establishment  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  in  1939.  and 
ilie  more  th.m  sixty  reorganization  proposals 
recommended  by  Presiden',-s  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy  and  Johnson  which  have 
gofte  into  effect  since  1949.  Strong  central 
direction  and  manafjement  are  now  indispen- 
sable not  only  in  Washington,  but  bIso  In 
the  State  capitals,  city  halls  and  county 
seat.s.  If  we  are  not  to  be  trapped  hopelessly 
in  what  Senator  MrsKiE  has  aptly  called 
■  a  management  muddle." 

A  true  partnership  cannot  exist  if  c«ne 
partner  is  strong  and  the  others  are  weak. 
If  State  and  local  governments  are  to  be 
equal  partners  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  achieving  a  full  and  creative  federalism, 
they  must  overcome  the  fragmentation  of 
authorities  within  their  Jurisdictions  and 
give  their  principal  executives  the  necessary 
authority  and  resources  to  manage  and  bring 
some  coliesiveness  into  the  present  sy^t'Cm 
The  fragmentation  of  Federal  gram  programs 
In  some  degree  mirrors  the  fragmentation  of 
aiuliorlties  at  the  local  level.  As  a  recent 
study  of  a  northeastern  State  goverrunent 
phrased  it,  the  view  persist,s  that  ■iidmini- 
stratlve  fragmentation  helps  to  maks  the 
executive  agencies  more  responsive  to  legis- 
lative wishes  and  to  popular  needs." 

Tliere  are  actions  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  must  take  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  present  operation  of  the  Federal  system. 
But  can  such  actions  be  fully  effective  if  not 
accompanied  by  comparable  actions  by  our 
partners  at  the  State  and  local  level''  Can 
our  current  needs  be  met  when  31  States  con- 
tinue to  hold  biennial  legislative  sessions: 
61  percent  of  the  mayors  in  cities  of  100.000 
to  500.000  population  serve  part  time;  only 
one  county  in  100  has  a  full-time  county 
manager? 

I  do  not  -•'liare  the  pessimistic  view  ex- 
pressed in  tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Deveiopm'^nt  on  'ModerniEtng 
Local  Government  "  when  it  stated: 

"American  institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment are  under  an  increasing  strain.  Well 
designed,  by  and  large,  to  meet  the  simpler 
needs  of  earlier  times,  tliey  are  poorly  suited 
to  cope  with  the  new  burdens  Imposed  on  all 
governments   by   the   complex  conditions   of 


modern  life.  Adaptation  to  change  has  been 
so  slow,  and  so  reluctant  that  the  future 
role — even  the  continued  viability — of  these 
Institutions  Is  now  in  grave  doubt." 

I  have  a  deep  faith  In  the  strength  and 
viability  of  our  State  and  local  government 
institutions,  but  we  will  postpone  further 
urgently    needed    reforms    at    our   peril. 

Coordination  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams is  a  complex  and  continuing  process 
involving  vertical  and  horizontal  communi- 
cations among  and  between  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments  and  their 
various  agencies  and  actions  at  each  level  of 
government  separately  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  levels  I  have  stressed  the  need 
for  Improvements  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
because  I  believe  the  role  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  this  process  Is  crucial.  Fed- 
eral laws  set  the  objectives  and  establish  the 
ground  rules,  but  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  make  a  grant  until  a  local  agency  ini- 
tiates action  either  by  providing  matching 
funds  or  applying  for  Federal  project  funds 
Without  local  initiative  the  programs  are 
inoperative. 

The  function  of  establishing  State,  re- 
gional or  local  goals,  developing  comprehen- 
sive plans,  and  determining  priorities  amoh':: 
grant  proposals  in  terms  of  these  goals  and 
their  relationship  to  comprehensive  plans 
and  financial  restraints  Is  and  should  re- 
main a  local,  not  a  Federal,  responsibility. 
I  am  convinced  that  If  this  Job  is  performed 
well  at  the  local  level  it  will  contribute  more 
to  tiie  effective  coordination  of  programs  at 
the  Federal  level  than  any  other  action  that 
could  be  taken.  I  am  aware  of  the  enormous 
obstacles  which  confront  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  jjerforming  this  responsibility 
Federal  laws  and  regtilations  often  compli- 
cate the  problems.  Many  communities  have 
no  mechanism  lor  collecting  current  infor- 
mation about  the  flow  of  Federal  grant  funds 
into  their  local  agencies,  much  less  for  cor-r- 
dinating  .=uch  program.*:. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  a  number 
of  significant  developments.     Some  28  State 
governments  have  establislied  means  lor  an 
overall   consideraiion   of    their   participation 
in  Federal  grant  programs      New  Jersey.  New 
York.    Tennessee.    Washington,    Alaska    and 
Rhode  Island  have  established  State  Offices 
of  Urban  Affairs  for  continuing  review  and 
attention   to  problems  of  local   government 
finance,    structure,    organization    and    plan- 
ning.    The  National  Association  of  Counties 
is    cTctively    engaged    in    persuading    county 
governments  to  establish   Federal  aid  coor- 
dinators   and  over  150  have  already  done  so 
The  effectivene."-^  of  these  coordinators  w,:l 
be  limited,  however,  if  they  conceive  of  their 
Job  solely  as  a  device  to  facilitate  access  to 
the  Federal   Treasury   and   not.   in   the   first 
Instance,  to  coordinate  and  provide  for  the 
establishment    of    priorities    among    county 
applications    for   Federal    grants.      I    under- 
stand that  a  number  of  cities  are  also  crent- 
ing    offices    to   coordinate    Federal    aid    pro- 
grams.    The    establishment    of    Councils    of 
Governments    representing    elected     officials 
of    general    units    of    government    within    a 
region  is  also  a  hopeful  development  and  is 
calculated    to    facilitate    regional    planning 
and  coordination. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  direct  obli- 
gation, in  turn,  to  scrutinize  it«  policies,  or- 
ganization and  operations  from  the  view- 
point of  their  impact  on  State  and  local 
organization  and  administration.  The 
studies  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Intergov- 
ernment.al  Relations  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  have  made  major  con- 
trilJUtions  in  this  regard.  Their  findings 
pro\  ide  no  grounds  for  Federal  complacency. 
The  Federal  Government  needs,  in  cooper- 
ation with  its  State  and  'ocal  partners,  to 
develop  a  consistent  and  coordinated  attack 
on  several  key  problem  areas. 
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1.  We  must  clear  some  of  the  brush  out  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  Jungle.  The  profufiion  of  categories  and 
rubcategorlea  of  Federal  grants  constitutes 
perhaps  the  single  most  Important  source  of 
management  and  coordination  problems.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  establish  matching 
formulas  on  a  case-by-case  basis  without 
regard  to  any  general  standards  or  criteria. 
We  need  greater  copslstency  in  the  orga- 
nizational and  admliristrative  requirements 
imposed  by  Federal  laW  and  regulations  and 
should  make  certain  that  differences  genu- 
inely reflect  special  program  needs,  not 
merely  historical   preferences   and   adminis- 

^*jrative   biases.     Means   must   be   devised    to 

f^rovlde  a  more  effective  input  by  the  gen- 
n-eral  managers,  not  just  the  specialists,  into 

I  the  development  of  Federal  regulations.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  tackling  the  proolem 
of  competing  and  overlapping  planning;  re- 
quirements, and  we  expect  to  complete  our 
•ttidy  early  this  fall.  We  are  also  working 
with  the  National  Association  of  State. 
Budget  OfBcers  to  Identify  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  requirements  impeding  State  adminis- 
tration and  to  simplify  accounting  and  audit- 
mg  requirements. 

"  2.  We  are  making  progress,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  Improve  communicat  ions 
both  among  Federal  agencies  and  with  the 
heads  of  general  unlta  of  local  government. 
The  President  has  designated  the  Vice  Presi- 
-dent  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  act  as  his  liaison  with 
mayors  and  governors,  respectively.  Federal 
Executive  Boards  established  in  oijrjpajor 
Federal  centers  are  doing  n^uch 
communication  and  are  making  a" 
effort  to  work  closely  with  State  and  II 
governments.  The  Bureau  of  the  Bud| 
ports  S.  661.  the  Intergoverxunen' 
tion  Act,  which,  among  other 
.provides  for  a  more  effective  flow  of  data  to 
governors  and  State  legislatures. ,' 

3.  The  Federal  Government  ca^  and  should 
do  more  to  support  efforts  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  State  and  local  administration. 
The  President  has  directed  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
advise  him  on  measures  to  provide  Federal 
support  to  programs  for  training  State  and 
local   officials. 

4.  We  need  to  adapt  our  Federal  organiza- 
tion structure  and  coordinating  arrange- 
ments to  current  requirements.  Peace 
treaties  among  overlapping  and  duplicating 
programs  at  best  can  offer  only  temporary 
relief.  Government  by  committee  Is  a  danger 
to  be  avoided.  The  executive  order  issued 
only  last  week  by  President  Johnson  assign- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 

•  Development  the  responsibility  to  act  as  a 
The  Secretary  is  given  the  duty  to  convene 
"convener"  marks  a  significant  new  approach. 

.  special  working  groups  composed  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  Involved  to 
identify  urban  development  problems  of  an 
Interagency  or  intergovernmental  nature,  and 
to  promote  cooperation  among  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  achieving  con- 
sistent policies,  practices  and  procedures. 
The  "metropolitan  desk"  concept  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban    Development    also    has   considerable 

"promise. 

5.  Finally,  and  by  no  means  least,  we  must 
update  our  Federal  field  structure.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  in  his  E^dget  Meisage; 
"We  must  strengthen  the  Coordination  of 
Federal  programs  In  the  field.  We  must  open 
channels  of  responsibility.  We  must  give 
freedom  of  action  and  Judgment  to  the 
people  on  the  firing  line." 

Any  partnership,  like  a  marriage,  can  never 
be  entirely  free  of  stresses  and  strains.  If 
kept  within  reasonable  bdbnds,  conflict  and 
tension  can  be  creative,  not  destructive.  We 
all  face  some  ditocult  ta^ka  in  making  crea- 
tive f ederaUspa  jj^  practical  reality.    Working 


together  I  am  confl(|ent  we  can  move  forward 
toward  President  J<^hnson's  goal  of  a  "Great 
Society." 


IMPROVING  SERVICES  TO  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consert  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thds  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  oljjection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  today  with  Repre- 
sentative Callan  of  Nebraska  to  intro- 
duce legislation  designed  to  improve 
services  to  the  handicapped.  The  need 
for  remedial  action  is  compelling. 

I  make  this  asertion  with  no  intent 
of  doing  disservice  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  give  their 
time,  energies  and  abilities  to  private  and 
public  activities  for  the  assistance  of 
handicapped  Americans,  whether  these 
disabilities  be  pihysical,  emotional  or 
mental  or  a  combination  thereof.  These 
dedicated  Amerioans  deserve  our  grati- 
tude for  their  labors — and  deserve  more 
of  our  support  and  encouragement  and 
money  than  we  have  yet  provided.  Now 
many  of  these  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped have  been,  and  are,  successful 
when  surveyed  individually.  For  such 
achievements  we  are  obligated  to  the 
staffs  of  the  Pefleral,  State,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  and  the  vast  ar- 
ray of  private  agencies.  However,  we 
can  do  better;  wc  must  do  better. 

Working  closely  in  this  vineyard,  it  is 
understandable  tiiat  sufficient  attention 
may  not  always  be  given  to  the  quality 
of  the  wine  being  pressed  down  in  the 
cellar. 

Hitherto,  I  had  assumed — too  easily  it 
appears — that  the  problems  were  being 
comprehensively  covered  in  superior 
fashion  in  respect  to  the  handicapped — 
aside,  of  course,  from  the  customary  fail- 
ings found  in  any  activity  however  well- 
run.  Perhaps  many  others  in  the  Con- 
gress have  assumed  this,  too.  However, 
this  is  not  exact. 

I  employ,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  reference 
point  hearings  held  this  summer  by  a 
special  Senate  subcommittee  on  the 
handicapped  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  •.  reading  of  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  hearings — as  yet  uncon- 
cluded  I  tmderjtand — shows  wide  in- 
adequacies and  a  startling  lack  of  basic 
data.  Some  pragmatic  areas  seem  to  be, 
in  effect,  handicapped  themselves  in  re- 
spect to  comprehensive,  integrated,  ef- 
fective actions.  Now  financing  is  not 
always  ixivolved-^in  fact,  in  some  in- 
stances money  itself  is  not  invloved  at 
all.  Part  of  the  problem  is  rooted  in  a 
matter  of  attitudes  toward  the  handi- 
capped themselves.  There  exists,  for  ex- 
ample, an  absence  of  commonalty  of 
purpose  in  several  sections.  One  par- 
ticipant in  the  hearings  referred  to  some 
progriam  activities  as  "scissor  and  paste" 
goings-on. 


^ 


There  exists  an  absence  of  an  accepta- 
ble definition  of  handicapped.  There 
exists  an  absence  of  even  a  reliable  sta- 
tistic as  to  the  total  number  of  handi- 
capped Americans  of  all  ages  and  relia- 
ble statistics  as  to  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans with  specific  disabilites,  whether 
mental  or  physical. 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessional in  the  field  of  rehabilitative 
services,  told  the  subcommittee  that  half 
of  the  physicians  in  the  United  State.'? 
are  not  interested  in  the  medicine  and 
therapy  and  treatment  of  the  handi- 
capped and  do  not  iLse  the  tools  offered. 
for  example,  by  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Too  often  among  employers,  whether 
in  piivate  or  public  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy, there  is  found  unjustifiable  and  in- 
coriect  a.ssumptions  such  as  that  physi- 
cal wholeness  and  ability  are  synony- 
mous.   We  know  this  is  not  so. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  Harold  Rus.seil 
of  the  President's  Committee  for  the 
Employment  of  the  Physic-ally  Handi- 
capped, told  the  Kennedy  subcommittee 
thei'e  was  not  one  identified  mentally  re- 
tarded person  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Today,  there  are  an  e.st;- 
mated  1,600  to  1,700  persons  so  employed 
— a  beginning,  at  least,  due  to  the  in- 
terest of  President  John  Kennedy. 

Secretai-y  of  Labor  Wirtz  and  official.'; 
of  agencies,  within  and  allied  to  hi.s  De- 
partment, in  the  handicapped  field  testi- 
fied there  may  be  22  million  handicapped 
Americans  of  all  descriptions  and  de- 
grees. Another  estimate  oilered  was  that 
of  30  million.  No  one  knows,  appar- 
ently. 

Of  the  22-million  estimate,  it  is 
thought  that  perhaps  12  million  are  in 
the  conventional  working  age  category 
and  that  of  these  6  or  7  million  arc  em- 
ployed in  some  fashion.  I  tise  the  phrase 
"in  some  fashion"  because  there  are  in- 
dications some  of  the  employment  is  un- 
substantial, casual,  and  makeshift. 

Secretary  Wirtz  further  testified  tliat 
at  a  maximum  no  more  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  handicapped  are  iion- 
trainable  and  unemployable.  So  this 
gage  tells  us  how  far  we  have  yet  tci 
go  to  fully  offer  the  needed  sei-vices  to  ilie 
handicapped  so  that  they  may  become 
full  and  equal  participants  in  mankind's 
continuing  and  satisfying  efforts  in  the 
world  of  work  and  family  raising. 

Then  there  are  problems  in  respect  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  system— 
perhaps  our  oldest  governmental  pro- 
gram in  this  field — that  involves  perhap.s 
as  much  as  $3  billion  a  year.  One  wit- 
ness before  the  Kennedy  subcommittee 
asserted  that  administrative  costs  ale 
up  one-third  of  the  total  outlays.  Sure- 
ly, we  need  more  data  on  this  aspect  from 
all  participants  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion activities,  but  if  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
case,  it  is  a  cause  for  concern  and  study 
Shall  we  now  look  at  the  problem  a5 
encountered  in  the  operation  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System?  There  were  an 
estimated  172,OC0  rejectees  from  the 
draft  in  1  year— of  these  perhaps  10  pei- 
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cent  received  counseling  and  referral. 
Recently  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  made  public  a  program  to  com- 
bat this  severe  problem,  but  the  problem 
still  remains. 

Here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
certain  legislation  in  the  field  of  the 
handicapped  goes  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee:  other  to 
Education  and  Labor;  and  still  other  to 
Wavs  and  Means. 

There  is  opinion  that  less  is  being 
done  for  epileptics  than  for  any  other 
category  of  handicapped.  The  needs  are 
broad  and  deep,  Mr.  Speaker.  An  in- 
ventoi-y  of  needs  should  be  undertaken. 
We  need  to  explore  the  problem  of  in- 
centives to  States  and  encouragement  for 
better  State  standards  to  eliminate  wide 
variation  in  the  quality  of  services  to 
the  handicapped.  There  is  insufficient 
provision  for  mandatory  referrals  of 
handicapped  from  one  Federal  agency  to 
another.  The  range  of  integration  of 
functions  needs  to  be  improved.  And, 
yes.  we  need  a  census  itself  just  to  know 
the  gross  numbers  of  handicapped,  as 
well  as  the  numbers  of  handicapped  by 
specific  disabilities. 

One  encouraging  aspect  does  stand 
out — the  field  of  services  offered  by  the 
Vetciaixs'  Administration.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  need  for  a  center,  such  as  the 
VA.,  for  handicapped  non veterans  in 
view  of  an  estimate  that  there  are  per- 
haps 12  times  as  many  nonveteran  han- 
dicapped Americans  as  veterans  who  arc 
disabled. 

In  sum,  we  have  a  lot  of  storekeepers 
In  this  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  each  seems 
to  be  mostly  minding  his  own  counter 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  effectively  mind- 
ir.?  the  entire  store. 

Additional  hearings  in  the  Senate  may 
tmfold  additional  problems.  I  wish  that 
these  hearings  had  been  truly  covered  by 
the  newspapers  and  television  and  radio. 
It  is  not  too  late  for  them  to  do  so.  I 
believe  that  if  the  American  people  were 
made  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
problems,  the  central  priorities  thai 
should  be  assigned  to  their  remedy  and 
the  supportive  efforts  that  are  needed, 
there  would  be  a  generous  and  hearten- 
ing response. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  to  establish 
a  presidentially  appointed,  five-member 
National  Council  for  the  Handicapped 
with  an  administrative  standing  parallel 
to  that  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  will  help  to  generate  a 
desirable  climate.  If  so,  the  Kennedy 
subcommittee  hearings  will  deserve 
credit  as  a  seminal  influence. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
Federal  budget,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Callan  1  points  out,  in- 
volves expenditures  of  many  billions  for 
the  assistance  of  the  handicapped. 
These  funds  are  used  by  two  dozen  Fed- 
psal  units  involved  in  almost  90  pro- 
prams — 51  of  these  programs  themselves 
are  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

So  we  here  in  the  Congress  have  a 
stake  in  the  proper  administration  and 
f'onctioning  of  programs  and  proper  al- 
location of  funds. 
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TAX  DEDUCTIONS  IN  TEACHER 
EXPENSES 

Mr.    PATTEN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Huot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUOT.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  similar  to  the  orie  intro- 
duced a  short  while  ago  by  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  California    I  Mr.  KincI 
which  provides  that  teachers  may  take  as 
a  deduction  from  their  income  tax  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  taking  courses  or  pur- 
suing  proErrams   of   educational    travel 
which  are  designed  to  improve  their  com- 
petency. 

This  bill  will  go  far  to  make  truly 
meaningful  the  new  programs  provided 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  for  the  full  benefit  of  these  acts  to 
be  realized,  teachers  should  be  encour- 
aged to  upgi-ade  their  training  to  keep 
pace  with  the  sociological  changes  and 
scientific  and  technical  progress  of  our 
country. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  general 
policy  for  teachers,  including  college 
faculty,  to  deduct  such  expenses.  Re- 
cently the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pro- 
posed regulations  which  will  virtually 
wipe  out  this  policy.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duced will  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the 
national  policy,  in  view  of  the  educa- 
tional improvement  that  will  result  for 
the  youth  of  our  Nation,  for  educational 
expenses  of  teachers  to  be  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes. 


DENIAL  OF  DOOR  DELIVERY  OF 
MAIL 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  , 
unanimous   consent   to    extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  100 
years  ago  this  Nation  inaugurated  door 
delivery  of  mail.  As  cities  began  to  grow 
and  businesses  expanded,  we  found  that 
this  mode  of  delivery  had  become  an 
absolute  necessity.  Over  the  next  cen- 
tuiy,  this  efficient  and  convenient  system 
of  delivery  of  mail  was  greatly  expanded 
and,  as  of  June  30,  1965,  over  4  million 
businesses  and  46  million  residences  were 
receiving  door  delivery.  At  this  same 
time.  7  million  postal  patrons  were  re- 
ceiving mail  by  curb  delivery. 

In  1963  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  forced  to  issue  orders  freezing  the 
eitension  of  door  delivery  in  areas  of 
new  housing.  This  freeze  was  due  to  a 
misguided  economy  drive  in  the  Con- 
gress in  1963.  Because  of  this  question- 
able attempt  to  conserve  funds,  new 
homes  found  them.selves  without  door 


deUvery  of  mail.  The  needed  employees 
were  not  put  on  and  the  needed  units 
were  not  installed. 

In  some  instances,  older  homes  on  one 
side  of  the  street  now  receive  door  de- 
livery while  new  homes  on  the  other  side 
have  their  mail  dehvered  only  as  far  as 
the  curb.  With  whole  new  communities 
springing  up  each  year,  millions  of  more 
residences  will  be  denied  door  delivery 
because  of  this  imfair  policy,  stemming 
from  cor.gressional  refusal  to  fund  new 
deliveries. 

This  problem  extends  from  coast  to 
coa.st  and  affects  every  State  in  the  Na- 
tion. Some  56.000  homes  in  New  Jersey 
now  receiving  cuib  delivery  would  be 
eligible  for  door  delivery  if  legislation 
were  to  be  enacted.  Over  3  million  ad- 
dresses would  be  converted  to  door  de- 
livery across  the  Nation. 

Since  the  Po.=t  Office  is  currently  with- 
out funds  to  convert  these  addresses  to 
door  delivery.  I  am  today  introducing 
H  R.  17482.  to  appropriate  funds  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  citable  It  to 
extend  city  delivery  seiTice  on  a  door 
delivery  ba.^is  to  postal  patrons  who 
qualify  for  this  seiwice  but  who  are  still 
receiving  only  curbside  delivery.  In  this 
way.  hopefully,  the  inequities  of  the  cur- 
rent system  will  be  eliminated. 

Since  estimates  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  set  the  cost  of  conversion  at 
S43  million  annually,  I  have  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  S39  325.000  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  1967.  Tins  will  be 
one  more  constructive  step  in  the  long 
histoiT  of  door  Relive!  y  of  mail  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  cosponsored  this  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Race!  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper].  Hopefully,  we  will  see  positive 
enactment  before  the  89th  Congress  ad- 
journs. 


*       MORATORIUM  ON  REDWOOD 
CUTTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Matsunaga  1 .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CoHELAN]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come and  will  support  the  legislation, 
recommended  by  the  administration  to- 
day, to  declare  a  moratorium  on  further 
cutting  in  the  area  proposed  for  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  at  Mill  Creek.  Calif. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  site  recommended 
for  a  national  park  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
cutting  being  done  in  this  area  by  the 
Miller  Redwood  Co.  has  seriously  dam- 
aged, if  not  destroyed,  its  value  as  a 
park.  This  cutting  should  be  stopped, 
for  at  least  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
wliile  Congress  considers  the  pending 
legislation. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  pro- 
posals for  establishing  a  redwood  na- 
tional park,  and  this  moratorium  would 
protect  only  one  of  them.    During  the 
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last  year,  I  have  been  joined  by  53  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
caUing  for  a  90,000-acre  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  at  Redwood  Creek.  We  are 
supported  in  this  decision  by  almost 
every  major  conservation  organization 
in  the  country. 

This  Redwood  Creek  plan  would  pre- 
serve 33.000  acres  of  uncut  virgin  red- 
woods— far  more  than  could  be  set  aside 
in  the  administration's  Mill  Creek  plan. 
But  more  important  than  size  alone,  it 
would  protect  several  complete  water- 
sheds and  an  unparalleled  quality  of 
scenic,  wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 
It  would  include  the  world's  tallest  trees 
and  practically  the  only  streams  in  the 
entire  redwood  region  that  still  flow  un- 
altered by  erosion,  siltation,  and  debris 
from  logging. 

The  Redwood  Creek  plan  is  a  logical, 
significant  and  exciting  unit  for  addi- 
tion to  our  great  national  park  system. 
The  National  Park  Service,  in  its  1964 
report  on  the  redwoods,  calls  it.  'the 
largest  uncut  block  of  virgin  growth  not 
preserved — certainly  the  most  signifi- 
cant large  block  in  terms  of  park  values." 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Redwood 
Creek  proposal  should  also  be  protected 
by  a  moratorium.  It  should  be  pro- 
tected for  the  same  reasons  and  for  the 
same  period  of  time  as  the  Mill  Creek 
area.  It  should  be  protected  while  Con- 
gress considers  both  proposals  that  are 
before  it. 

If  it  is  not  safeguarded,  then  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  be  given 
no  opixjrtunity  to  save  this  beautiful  and 
inspiring  area.  We  will  be  left  with 
only  a  second  choice,  and  the  redwoods 
are  too  important  a  national  resource 
for  that. 

Let  us,  then,  take  this  simple  step  of 
precaution  while  there  is  still  time.  Let 
us  extend  this  moratorium  so  we  are 
left  with  an  opportunity  to  establish  a 
park  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  giants 
we  are  trying  to  save. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  September  6 
through  September  9,  on  account  of 
necessity  to  attend  New  York  State 
Democratic  Convention  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Satterfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Mackie  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert!, for  September  1  and  2,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  the  week  starting  Sep- 
tember 6,  on  account  of  district  business. 

Mr.  AoDABBO  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  As- 
NUNzio),  for  September  1,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Peichan,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HAtLi  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Bray,  for  15  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1966. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  15  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1966. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PAtTEN)  : ' 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  10  minute.s,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Price,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimout;  con.seiit,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  rgvi.se  and  extend  remark.s 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adair. 

I  The  followiqg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hail  I  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:  i 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Gurney. 

I  The  foUowiOg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fatten  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter ; ' 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Race. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  McViCKEi . 

Mr.  Redlin. 

Mr.  O'Neill  o|  Massachusetts. 


SENATE  BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  Of  the  Benate  of  the  following 
titles  were  tateen  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  1572.  An  acf  for  the  relief  of  Merritt  A. 
Seefeldt  and  August  C.  Seefeldt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3748.  An  aot  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  to  be  constructed  In  De- 
troit, Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  •Patrick 
V.  McN.amara  Federal  Office  Building"  In 
memory  of  the  lalle  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a 
tr.S.  Senator  frofci  the  State  of  Michigan 
from  195.5  to  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  Wlls  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments  in 
order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Vega  Datn  and  Reservoir.  CoUbran 
project,  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral  In- 
terests in  certain  land.s; 

H.R  790.  An  a<jt  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Bafge  C.inal  the  'R.  N.  Bert 
DoshLock": 

H.R.  4665.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  o|  exploration  expenditures 
in  the  case  of  mining: 

H.R.  13284.  An  act  to  redefine  eligibility 
for  membership  in  AMVETS  (American 
Veterans  of  World  War  III : 

H.R  13558.  An  act  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  the  profe«sional  practice  of  certified 
public  accountants  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,   including    tbe    examination,    licensure, 


registration  of  certified  public  accountants, 
and   for  other   purposes; 

H.R.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  postal  rate.s  on 
certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  15858.  An  act  to  amend  section  (,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Ac. 
of  1945.  to  authorize  early  land  acquisit.o.i 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a 
replacement  of  Shaw  Junior  High  Scho<ji. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  oj  the 
following  titles ; 

S.  3005.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  estab- 
lishment of  safety  standards  for  motor  ve- 
hides  In  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  ,,(:- 
cidents  iiivoUing  motor  vehicles  and  to  re- 
duce the  deaths  and  injuries  occurring  in 
such  accidents; 

S.  3052.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  highway  program  through  fi- 
nancial assi-stance  to  the  States  to  acceler.ue 
highway  traffic  safety  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3155.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  tlie 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  Unl'  3d  States  C</de. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  <75  Stat.  612> ,  as  amended,  and  for  otlicr 
purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committer 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  John 
V.  Boland  Construction  Co.; 

H  R  1822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy 
Jung; 

H.R.2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale.  .N'ev ; 

H.R.  2653.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecti- 
cut shall  also  be  held  at  New  London,  Conn  ; 

H  R.  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sidney  S. 
Shapiro  and  Shirley  Shapiro; 

H  R.  3233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
G.  Topakas; 

H.R.  3999.  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  judges 
hereafter  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Blco  as  the  Judges 
of  all  other  US.  district  courts  now  h.ive: 

H.R  5552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Da'. id  B 
Glldden; 

H  R.  6926  An  act  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  insur- 
ance fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  to  provide 
certivin  adjustments  In  amounts  of  group 
life  and  group  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  under  such  act.  and  for 
other  ptirposes; 

H.R.  7354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Morris  Rains; 

H  R.  9824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbi.T.  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934,  as  amended; 

H  R.  11940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  M 
Osteen; 

H  R.  12315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
A.  Galloway; 

H.R.  12884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Svlvla; 

H  R  13703.  An  act  to  make  technicr.l 
amendments  to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code; 


H  R.  17419.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  In- 
corporating the  American  Legion  so  ajs  to 
redefine  eUglblUty  for  membership   therein; 

H  J  Res.  1284.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  approprlaUons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday.  September  2.  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
cominimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2703.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  program  for  replacement 
.ind  procurement  of  motor  vehicles.  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
er.iment  bperatlons. 

2704.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  charges  for  the  diversion 
of  overseas  household  goods  shipments  at 
points  In  the  continental  United  States. 
Department   of   Defense;    to    the    Committee 

on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  re- 
ports of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
.■.v.d  Labor.  H  R.  11778.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to 
eUminate  or  modify  certain  requirements 
thereof  with  respect  to  the  making  of  af- 
fidavits and  the  filing  of  copies  of  certain 
information;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
19301.  Referred  to  the  Committee  cf  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Bank  and 
Currency.  S.  3708.  An  act  to  assist  compre- 
he:i.«ive  city  demonstration  programs  for  re- 
bvaldmg  slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for 
providing  the  public  facilities  and  services 
necessary  to  Improve  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  who  live  In  those  areas,  to  assist 
and  encourage  planned  metropolitan  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1931).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Suite  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S.  254.  An  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Tuala- 
tin Federal  reclamation  "project.  Oregon,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1932  i .  Ordered 
:o  be  printed. 

Mr  BECKWORTH:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  15727.  A  bill 
to  establish  rates  of  compensation  for  certain 
positions  within  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion (Rept.  No.  1963) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  S.  801.  An  act  to  Improve  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the  United 
States  by  permitting  the  use  of  reserved  for- 
eign currencies  In  lieu  of  dollars  for  current 
expenditures  (Rept.  No.  1954).     Referred  to 


the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DEXANEY;  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1002.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resol'jtlon  688.  Joint  resolution  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in 
1948  (Rept.  No.  1955).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1003.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1163.  Joint  resolution  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  amend  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  transit  regulation  compact  to 
establish  an  organization  empowered  to  pro- 
vide transit  facilities  in  the  National  Capital 
region  and  for  other  purposes  and  to  enact 
said  amendment  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  19561.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1004.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  8664,  a  bill  to  im- 
plement the  Agreement  on  the  Importation 
of  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials,  opened  for  signature  at  Lake 
Success  on  November  22,  1950.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1957).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1005.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11256.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
With  respect  to  the  priority  and  effect  of  Fed- 
eral tax  liens  and  levies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1958).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules  Houie 
Resolution  1006.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  13825.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for 
the  Joint  construction  by  the  United  Slates 
and  Mexico  of  an  international  flood  control 
project  for  the  Tijuana  River  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February 
3.  1944.  with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1959).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER :  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  1007.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12047.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
(Rept.  No.  1960).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolvition  1(X)8.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12536.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  409  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  transportation  of  house 
trailers  and  mobile  dwellings  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  (Rept.  No.  1961  i .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  1009.  Resolution  providing 
lor  the  consideration  of  H.R.  17195.  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  10.  14.  32,  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  clarify  the  status  of 
National  Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1962 1  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  11257.  A  bill  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions 
pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Comj>any  Act 
of  1956.  as  amended:  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1973  I .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  sale  of  grain  stor- 
age facilities  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  org.inlzations;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  19741      Referred  to  the  Committee 


of    the    WTiole    House   on    the    State    of    the 
Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  3421.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculttu-e  to  convey  certain  lands  and  im- 
provements thereon  to  the  University  of 
Alaska  (Rept,  No.  19751.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  4429.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  Improve- 
ments made  on  certain  lands  In  Sweetwater 
County.  Wyo..  If  and  when  such  lands  revert 
to  the  United  States  (Rept.  1976).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R  9147.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
titie  III  of  the  act  of  August  14.  1946.  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory  com- 
mittee, to  provide  for  annual  meetings  of 
such  committee  (Rept  No.  1977).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  St.ate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R,  15183.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  "tatus 
of  (iuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawfvil  perm-^- 
nent  residents  of  the  United  States;  wKh 
amendment  (Rept  No,  1978 1.  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S  372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Jesus  Senra  (Rodriguez)  and  his  wife. 
Mercedes  M,  Miranda  de  Senra  (Rept,  No. 
1933).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House, 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  373  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Victor  M.  Ubleta;  with  amendment  iRept. 
No,  1934).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S  993,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Vdldes  Cruz  (Rept,  No,  1935).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr,  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S.  1120,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Ortelio  Rodriguez  Perez  (Rept,  No.  1936). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S.  1449,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Enrique  Ramon  Ducassl  (Rept,  No.  1937). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House, 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S,  1468,  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Dorothy  Eyre;  with  amendment  i  Rept  No, 
1938).  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houise. 

Mr,  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 5,2091,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joa- 
quiii  U,  VUlagomez:  with  amendment  iRept, 
No.  1939 ) ,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Comm.lttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S  2265,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kon- 
stadyna  Bynl  Dellroglou  and  her  minor  child, 
.Alexandros  Dellroglou  iRept,  No,  1940),  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  2295,  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Guiseppe  Rubino:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No,  19411.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S  2451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garet Lee  Well:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
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1842).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  KlDa 
Kin  Soon  (Kept.  Ko.  1943).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of   the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loan- 
nls  A.  Va&ilopouloe;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1944).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Joseph  Saad  (Rept.  No.  1945).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Snyder  (Rept.  No.  1946).  Referred  to  the 
Ccmmittee   of   the   Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  .'udl- 
ciary.  H.R.  1227.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gizel- 
la  Erenyl;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1947) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  2129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Roe- 
si;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1948).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  3756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  S. 
Kahriman:  with  amendment  (Rept.  Nc. 
1949).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LTnest 
BuUlet:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1950). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EKJNOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  10832.  A  bin  for  the  relief  o' 
Gloria  Alesna  Reiampagos;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1951).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee Of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  12826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Kap  Yung  (Rept.  No.  1952).  Referred  to  the 
Committee   of   the  Whole   House. 

Mr.  FTIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  G.  Echenlque  (Rept.  No.  1963).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mario  Presman  (Rept.  No.  1964).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Arturo  Victor  Fajardo-Carplo  (Rept.  No. 
1965 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2529.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Felix  Hurtado  Perez  (Rept.  No.  1966).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Argyrlos  A.  Tslfutls  (Rept.  No.  1967).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  27B9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alberto  Oteiza  (Rept.  No.  1968).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael' Anrrlch  (Rept.  No.  1969).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gottfried  A.  Kaestner  (Rept.  No.  1970). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  1971).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  WhcJe  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2869.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  Enrique  Diaz  (Rept.  No.  1972).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  BAJEtHETT: 

H.R.  17477.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Schojars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciaty. 

»       By  Mr.  HEC3LER: 

H.R.  17478.  A  bil3  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  indudlng  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  ^'ays  and  Meaii.s. 
By  Mr.  HELStTOSKI: 

H-R.  17479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  commrraorative  stamp  honoring 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  ike  developer  of  the  atomic 
energy  reactor;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KORMEGAY: 

H  R    17480.   A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    for    door    delivery 
service,  and  for  otUer  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  omce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEGOETT: 

H.R.  17481.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  to  provide  additional  dental  care  for 
dependents  of  active  duty  members  of  the 
uniiomied  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PATTtlN : 

H  R.  17482.  A  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
extend  city  delivery  .service  on' »' door  delivery 
service  basis  to  postal  patrons  now  receiving 
curbside  delivery  sarvlce  wlio  qualify  for  door 
delivery  service:  to  tlie  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  RIVBRS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  17483.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
title  10,  United  Suites  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  milk  by  ttie  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Comnuttce  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WILMS: 

H.R^.  17484  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  (»  Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  IRWtN': 
H  R.  17485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  tS54  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  e:^nses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  utiform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  sucfc  deduction:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  17486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  o!  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursulog  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Insmutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  B.ARlNo : 

H.R.  17487.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payabi*  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    DOR  It: 

H.R.  17488  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  VeHrans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   B'INO: 

H  R.  1748y.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Slaus  Code  eo  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  Jor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HANI^JY : 

H.R.  17490.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  bo  as  to  lncrea.se  the  rates 


of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  rir.d 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.R.  17491.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  .for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H  R  17492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  rat<:s 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  arc] 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  lue 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

HR  17493  A  bill  to  amend  title  SSfof  the 
United  Stales  Code  so  as  to  increa.=e  the  ratfs 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H  R.  17494  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  ihe 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  Icr  oth?r  purposes;  ir  ihe 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  17495.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  o:  V.:t 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  lutes 
of  pen.sion  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SECREST: 

H.R.  17496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  C  tlie 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  ..nd  for  orher  purposes;  to  i!ie 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H  R.  17497.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activit:es. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H  R.  17498.  A    bill    to    revise    the   Fcder.i! 
elections  law.  and  for  other  purpo.=es;  to  the 
C'ummittee    on    House    Administration, 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H  R.  17499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  Clvief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgcjii 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado; 

H.R.  17500.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  HI 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
Tor  price  adjustments  in  contracts  for  Cif 
procurement  of  milk  by  the  Departmeul  o' 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sef. - 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HALEY; 

H.R.  17501.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tlie 
United  Stales  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    HUOT: 

H  R.  17502  A  bill  to  amend  the  In*era;>I 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  lu 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 

H.R.  17503.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  HI 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  milk  by  the  Department  ol  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McVICKER  : 

H.R.  17504.  A  bill  to  provide  a  plan  for  im- 
proving the  international  balance-ol-pay- 
ments  position  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  implementing  such  piar. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R-  17505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30.  1954.  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  17506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  servicemen 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER:' 
H.J.  Res.  1292.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  .Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Commu- 
te-- on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.J.  Res.  1293.  Joint  resolution  to  pre.serve 
the  trees  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed   Redwood    National    Parte    until    Con- 
eres,s  has   had   an   opportunity   to  determine 
whether  the  park  should  be  established:   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    In.sular 
.Wairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN : 
H  J.  Res.  1294.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  investigate  the  increase 
in  riots  and  law  violations,  including  loss  of 
life  and  property,  damage  to  or  threat  of 
damage  to  or  destruction  of  the  economy  of 
St.ites,  counties,  municipalities,  or  other 
pohlical  subdivisions,  the  causes  thereof,  and 
to  recommend  legislation  that  would  grant 
St<itef,  counties,  municipalities,  or  other 
poUtical  subdivisions  additional  rights  to  ob- 
tain injunctive  and  other  relief  to  the  end 
that  the  public  welfare  be  protected;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H  Con.  Res.  997.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Republic  of  France  to  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  IRWIN: 
H  Con.  Res.  998.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect    to    certain    proposed    regulations    of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to 
elimination  of  tax-deductible  educational 
expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  1000.  Resolution  to  provide  for  tlie 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3708)  to  assist 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  progranis 
for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
for  providing  the  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  live  in  those  areas,  to 
assist  and  encourage  planned  metropolit.in 
development,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Comm.ttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANMJNZIO: 

H.  Res.  1001.  Resolution  to  include  drum 
and  bugle  corps  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tile  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H  Res.  1010.  Resolution  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  noncompliance  with  elec- 
tions is  a  basis  for  the  denial  of  membership 
In  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H  Res.  1011.  Resolution  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools:  to  the 
Committee   on   Rules. 

H.  Res.  1012.  Resolution  to  amend  section 
8ibii4i  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at 
the  sites  of  coiistrviction  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 


PRn'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutioiis  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR   17507.   A    bill   to   provide   for   the   free 
entry  of  a  scale  model  of  a  variable  presstu-e 


water  channel  for  the  use  of  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Hoboken.  N.J  ;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINo": 
H  R    17508.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Galllna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  17509.  A   bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Versienti,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MORGAN: 
H  R   17510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elpidio 
and  Nativldad  Damazo;  to  the  Committee  ou 
i!;e  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr'  MULTER : 
HR.  17511.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tack  Yue 
Wong:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R   17512    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Da 
SiUla  Correia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  17513.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domen- 
ico,    Serafina.    and    Maria    Mazzei;     to    tlie 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  POWELL: 

A   bill   for   the  relief  of  P.%s- 
to     the     Committee     i 


the 


bill   for   the   relief   of   Alice 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


Dr. 

the 


HR.  17514. 
quale  Fuda: 
Judlcl.iry. 

Bv  Mr    REES: 

H  R    17515. 

FYanciska  Rosta; 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R    17516.      A    bill    for    the    relief    of 
Chin    Jo   Tseng;    to   the    Committee   on 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  R.  17517.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allan 
Leslie    Snape;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary, 

Bv  Mr,  TENZER: 
H,R,  17518,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mc>she 
Ihczchel.  his  wife.  Adelina  Ihezchel.  and 
their  minor  daughters  Dalia  Ihezchel  and 
Bela  Ihezcliel;  to  the  Commitee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr,  VAN  DEERLIN : 
HR,  17519,     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Beleslotis;       to      the      Committee       on       tlie 
Judlciarv. 


X" 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Amending  the  Act  Incorporating  the 
American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OP    INDIANA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  1.  1966 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa.s 
pleased  to  have  supported  the  action  of 
this  body  yesterday  in  approving  H.R. 
17419  which  redefined  eligibility  for 
membership  in  the  American  Legion  to 
permit  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict to  become  eligible  for  membership 
in  this  great  organization. 

The  American  Legion  has  traditionally 
and  with  justifiable  pride  zealously 
guarded  its  status  as  a  war  veterans'  or- 
ganization. In  requesting  this  amend- 
ment to  their  charter,  the  American  Le- 
gion recognizes  the  heroic  sacrifices  of 
tf"-'  young  men  who  are  serving  in  the 
Vietnam  area.  They  are  truly  war  vet- 
erans. At  the  sa,me  time  It  recognizes 
that  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam  are  com- 
parable in  intensity  to  major  wars  in 
which  our  Nation  has  been  engaged. 


I  extend  my  sincere  coneralulations  to 
the  Ainerican  Legion  for  taking  this  for- 
ward step  and  hope  thai  every  young 
man  who  is  thus  declared  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  American  Legion  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
join  one  of  the  Nation's  truly  great  vet- 
erans' organizations. 


Legislative  Reference  Service 


-«    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHt-'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtemher  1,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  valuable  -erv- 
Ices  at  the  disposal  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen Is  provided  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Those  people  over  there  work  in 
obscurity,  behind  dosed  doors,  rarely  re- 
ceiving any  public  recognition  of  their 
invaluable  services.  They  do  their  job 
efQciently,  without  any  ado.  and  are  able 


to  meet  virtually  all  of  the  diverse,  un- 
usual, and  obscure  requests  they  may 
receive.  No  matter  how  difficult  the  re- 
quest, no  matter  how  long  it  may  take 
them  to  fulfill  it,  they  always  get  the 
job  done. 

Recently  I  was  interested  in  obtainin,? 
a  detailed  report  of  all  the  legislation 
I  had  introduced  or  sponsored  whOe  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  requested  that 
Legislative  Reference  Service  provide  a 
report  on  this  leeislation  to  me.  "Vester- 
day  I  received  a  report  from  them  which 
was  one  of  the  finest,  most  comprehen- 
sive reports  of  this  type  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  sent  through  the  mail  without 
any  mention  of  the  enormous  time  that 
must  have  been  spent  compiling  a  rc- 
p>ort  of  this  nature — nothing  but  that 
report  itself. 

I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  Evelyn  K. 
Mayhugh  was  responsible  for  this  proj- 
ect :  and  she  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit.  Because  the  w-ork  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  and  its  Amer- 
ican Law  Division,  goes  unnoticed  so 
often.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Eve- 
lyn Mayhugh  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  a  job  magnificently  well  done. 
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John  H.  Wetzel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JAWIES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 


OT    NEWr    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  GROVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
this  Nation  lost  an  outstanding  and  most 

dedicated  civil  servant  in  the  death  of 
John  H.  Wetzel.  Assistant  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Watersheds  in  the  Sell 
Conservation  Service.  Mr.  Wetzel  died 
of  cancer  at  the  age  of  55  last  Thursday. 
August  25.  and  his  untimely  death  is  a 
tragic  loss  of  life  of  a  man  who  for  over 
a  decade  was  a  guiding  Ught  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  all-important  smiU 
watersheds  development  and  flood  pre- 
vention program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Mr.  Wetzel's  unusually  strong  dedica- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  our  Nation's 
land  and  water  resources  and  his  always 
reliable  guidance  of  a  program  aimed  at 
the  preservation  of  those  resources  was 
well  known  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  worked  with  him. 

He  was  always  more  than  willing  to  do 
even  more  than  his  official  duties  re- 
quired to  further  the  development  of 
programs  in  the  public  interest. 

His  many  appearances  before  the  Su  d- 
committee  on  Watershed  IDevelopment 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  im 
which   I   have   the  privilege  of  servirg. 
always    gave   a   revitalization   to   those 
members  of  the  committee,  like  myself, 
v.'ha  feel  that  the  sincere  dedication  of 
civil  servants,  as  exemplified  in  the  ca- 
reer   of    Mr.    Wetzel,    in    the    executive 
agencies  is  the  only  genuine  way  to  pre- 
vent   Stereotyped    bureaucratization    of 
Government    agencies    and    programs. 
Mr.  Wetzel's  dedication  to  the  program 
for  which  he  had  devoted  many  years  of 
his  life  was  always  obvious  to  me  and  I 
think  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Wetzel  had  been  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  since  1935.  joining 
the  Service  in  the  year  that  it  was  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  Congress.     Mr.  Wetzel 
worked  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv  ice 
continuously  for  three  decades  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  second  highest  position  in 
the  watershed  program  of  the  Service. 

Mr.  Wetzel  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  formulation  of  the  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954,  and  his 
excellent  implementation  of  the  program 
over  the  years  kept  it  in  line  with  the 
congressional  Intent  underlying  its  en- 
actment. The  spirit  of  Mr.  Wetzel  will 
live  on  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  that  program  as  he 
knew  it. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with  Mr. 
Wetzel  over  the  past  several  years  in  the 
carrying  out  of  my  responsibilities  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  of  openmind- 
edness,  and  of  unbiased  reporting  on  the 
watershed  work  plans  which  he  presented 


so  clearly  to  the  su|>conun.Utee.    We  will 
miss  him  and  his  Service. 

For  myself,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  all 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  wish  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy-  to  his  widow,  his  family,  and 
the  Service  which  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion. 


I  congratulate  the  D.C.  Commissionc-13 
on  their  appointment  of  Mrs.  Harris  to 
this  important  post  of  community  serv- 
ice. I  am  confident  that,  under  her 
leadership,  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
continue  to  make  significant  gains  in  the 
area  of  human  relations. 


Ruth  B»tes  Harris 


Cornell  Intern  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR.  HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


OF    HICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1.  1966 
Mr.  DIGGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  these  of  us 
who  believe  in,  and  have  worked  for.  good 

government  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  gratified  by  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  D.C.  Commis-sioners' 
Council  on  Human  Relations. 

Her  appointment  marks  the  first  time 
a  Negro  woman  has  been  selected  to  head 
a  District  Govertiment   agency. 

Mrs.  Harris,  a  native  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  singularly  qualified  to  carry 
on  and  expand  tbe  ver>'  excellent  work 
of  her  predecessort;. 

She  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  on  Human  Re- 
lations since  1960.  as  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Education,  and  as  Associate 
Director  and  Deputy  Director.  In  1964, 
she  was  honored  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners for  hea-  -outstanding  dedica- 
-jon  to  promoting  good  human  relations 
among  the  residerts  of  the  District." 

Mrs.  Harris  ha$  contributed  greatly  to 
bhe  betterment  of  community  relations 
ill  the  Nation'.s  Capital  through  her  work 
as  consultant  to  the  DC.  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  the  US.  Park  Police, 
the  District's  pBblic  schools,  and  the 
Community  Relations  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

She  is  AssistaJit  Coordinator  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Police  and  Com- 
munity Relations  which  is  held  annually 
at  Michigan  State  University,  and  is  the 
only  woman  member  of  its  National  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  great  insight  and  dedication 
which  this  remarkable  woman  brings  to 
her  new  post  were  shown  in  her  speech 
when  she  took  tiie  oath  of  office  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Human  Relations  Council. 
She  said:  1 

Neither  fear  nor  favoritism  shall  alter  my 
course  la  rooting  lout  the  evils  of  prejudice 
£.nd  discrimination.  I  shall  ml.ss  no  oppor- 
timity  to  work  with  people  from  all  corners 
cf  Washington  10  making  equality  oX  op- 
portunity a  fact  ajid  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  dignity  of  a  man  a  way  of 
l.fe.  Our  Counclfl  shall  help  spread  the 
word  that  the  District  Building  belongs  to 
the  people  — all  paople.  We  shall  encourage 
tnem  to  come  to  the  District  Buildii»g  and 
all  District  of  Colvmbia  buildings — not  only 
tD  pay  their  watar  bill  i>r  to  get  a  driver's 
license,  but  to  motivate  their  youth  to  work 
in  these  buildings.  In  addition,  we  shall 
make  the  work  of  our  ogenctes  and  the 
Council  known  It)  every  nelgtoborhood  by 
taking  tlie  District  BuUdicg  to  the  p«ople. 


OK    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT? 
Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  a  new  program  has  been  estab- 
lished by  one  of  America's  great  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Entitled  "The  Cornell  PubUc 
AfTairs  Summer  Intern  Program."  this 
new  project  has  helped  place  over  60 
of  Cornell's  most  talented  students  in  top 
Federal  and  local  government  sunutifr 
positions  throughout  the  country.  Thir- 
ty of  these  students  are  now  in  Was'n- 
inaton  working  for  various  Senators,  mv 
fellow  Congressmen,  and  executive  agen- 
cies. Another  2  dozen  are  in  New  'Vork 
City  government  departments.  The  re- 
mainder are  In  other  public  service 
positions. 

Roger  Adams.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Slate. 

Dennis  Ardi.  NYC  Dept.   of  Personnel. 

Judith  Areen.  Rep.  Brademas   (Ind  I . 

Steven  Asher,  NASA— Lenls  Rese.irch  Ctr. 

James   Avitable,   Landmarks   Preservation 
Commission. 

Lawrence  Bftlli.s,  Rep,  Reid  fN.Y.) 

Andrew  Barch.T.s.  NYC  Dopt .  of  Welfare. 

Alan   Becker.   NYC   Dept    of  Parks. 

Samiie!  Berger.  Rep.  Resnick  (N.Y.I 

Kenneth     Burres,     Am.     ihueum-Natural 
History. 

Joanne  Cantor.  U.S.  Dept.  of  State. 

Chervl  Card.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 

Cynthia    Coben,    U.S.    Office    of    Economic 
Opportunity. 

Donna  Davis,  NYC  Dept.  of  Hcspltals. 

J.  Ken  Davis.  Jr.,  Rep.  Latta  (Ohioi 

Richard     Deetz.     Pennsylvania    Dept.    of 
Commerce. 

John   Elliot.   Minority  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

H  R 

Louise   Elvlng.    Office    of   the   Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Robert   Engel.   Senator   Smathers    (Fla.i. 
William  Pallk,  Library  of  Concress 
Daniel   Feld,  U.S.  Mission  to   the  United 
Nations. 

MarUyn  Friedman.  NY.  Supreme  Court.. 
Leslie  Click.  National  Assoc,  of  Counties. 
Martin  Gold.  Friends  Washington  Seminar 
Claudia     Goldin,     Pan    American    Union- 
World  Health  Org. 

Seth  Goldschlager.  Rep.  Halpebn  (NT  ) 
Barrv   Gorskt,   NYC  Dept.  of  Police. 
William    Grohmann,    NYC    Urban    Ccrp? 
Headquarters. 

Jeffrey  Gros.snuin,  NYC  Dept.  of  Hospitals. 
John  Hyland.  NYC  Dept.  of  Park?. 
Lucinda  Jackson,   NYC  Dept.  of  Welf.ue. 
Andrea    Jacoby,    NYC     1st    Deputy    City 
Administrator. 

Robert  Jawitz,  NTC  Dept.  of  Real  Estate 
Marfc  Johnson,  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion. 

Jerome  Klrzner,  NYC  Water  Supply,  Gm  s 
Electric. 


Susan  Klein,  NT  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee. 

Boy     Lefcourt,     National     Aeronautics     & 
Space  Administration. 
Mary  Loosbrock.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
L.iwrence    Mackles,    NYC    Mental    Health 

Board. 

David  Malsel.  Rep.  Kelly  (N.Y.). 

Mich.ael  Malbln,  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

D.iVld  MarcelluE.  National  Bureau  of 
St;ind.irds. 

B.'.rb.ara  Miracle.  U.S.  Dept    of  Defense 

J.Min  Myers,  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Ru.'sell  Neuman,  Senator  Kennedy  (N.Y.). 

William  O'Reilly,  NYC  Dept.  of  Real  Estate. 

Jerry  Pfeffer,  NYC  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

Howard  Reiter.  Young  New  Yorkers  for 
RocKefeHer. 

Richard  Reitz,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Glen  Rhodes,  NYC  Dept  of  Hospitals. 

Al.m  Rubin.  NYC  Dept.  of  Highways. 

David  Shafer.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Ne.1l  Slier.  District  Attorney,  Queens. 

Steven  Simmons,  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHRET. 

D.tvld  Simon,  NYC  Dept.  of  Hospitals. 

Patricia  Smith.  NYC  I>ept.  of  Welfare. 

Lawrence  Snowwhite,  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Ian  Spier,  Bvireau  of  National  Affairs. 

Ellen  Stromberg, 

David  Unger,  NYC  Ment.al  Health  Board. 

Phillip  Verlager,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Abraham  W-iUach,  NYC  Landmarks  Preser- 
vation Commission. 

Helena  Webb.  NYC  Dept    of  Welfare. 

David  Weisbri>d,  NYC  Headstart  Program. 

De'ba  Winthrop,  Dept.  of  llie  Navy,  Marine 
Corps. 

Eleanor  Zenn.  Office  of  the  Mayor,  New 
York  City. 

An  oncampus  5teerin«r  committee — 
composed  oT  two  university  vice  presi- 
dents, two  professors,  a  placement  offi- 
cial, and  five  students — worked  through- 
out the  spring  carefully  screening 
students  and  directing  them  to  potential 

emplo^'srs. 

In  addition  to  Its  placement  function, 
the  Cornell  program  plays  a  higlily  sig- 
nificant educational  role.  Throughout 
the  summer  months  Cornell  interns  have 
been  meeting  in  weekly  seminars  with 
top  government  officers.  Some  of  the 
Nation's  best-informed  leaders  have  been 
speaking  on  the  seminar  program  theme : 
'The  Legislative  Process."  They  have 
been  drawn  from  the  executive,  congres- 
sional, and  judicial  branches  and  from 
party  organizations  and  lobby  groups  to 
give  a  roundeu  view  of  this  process. 

The  main  purpose  of  Cornell's  public 
affair?  summer  intern  program  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  an  Increasing  number  of 
the  university's  outstanding  young  men 
and  women  to  become  acquainted  with 
public  service  even  during  their  under- 
graduate years.  Not  only  will  these 
youn?;  people  return  to  their  studies  with 
a  new  and  vigorous  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  teacliing  in  the  classroom 
relates  to  the  actual  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  but  many  of  them  surely  will  find 
their  summer  Internship  experience  a 
testing  ground  for  a  future  career  in  the 
direct  service  of  State  or  Nation.  This 
countrj'  continually  needs  to  attract  the 
highest  talent  to  careers  in  public  serv- 
ice, and  progranns  such  as  Cornell's  can 
do  so  much  toward  this  end. 

Cornell  University's   Intern   program, 
althouyh  only  in  its  first  summer,  is  al- 
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ready  proving  itself  to  be  one  of  the  more 
outstanding  of  university  sponsored  in- 
tern program.s.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues any  Cornell  student  constituent 
who.- as  a  selected  member  of  the  Cornell 
program,  seeks  appointment  in  1967. 

I  liave  no  doubt  that  if  the  Cornell 
public  affairs  summer  intern  probram. 
continues  on  the  same  road  it  has  been 
traveling,  it  will  become  Americas  fore- 
most university  intern  program.  It  is  to 
this  effort  and  this  program  that  I  offer 
my  sincere  congratulations  for  today  and 
my  hearty  encoturagement  for  tomorrow. 


and  for  the  dignity  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  contributes  to  the  greatness 
of  our  Nation  through  his  work. 

So,  that  is  the  way  Labor  Etey  began — 
a  nationwide  holiday  devoted  to  no 
man,  living  or  dead;  to  no  sect,  race,  or 
nationality.  It  is  dedicated  solely  to  the 
laboring  men  and  wonieii  of  America, 


Colorado  Schools  Need  Donable  Surplut 
Property 


Labor  Day:  How  It  All  Began 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

I  or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  ScptC7t:bcr  1.  1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  Americans  will  again  ob.serve 
Labor  Day. 

It  -ft-as  in  June  1894  that  Congress 
passed  an  act  making  the  first  Monday 
in  September  of  each  year  a  legal  holi- 
day in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Tciritories.  Labor  Day  Is  unique  in  that 
it  came  into  legal  being  as  a  willing 
recognition  of  the  citizenry  through  city 
and  State  action. 

Pfter  J.  McGuire,  founder  of  the  car- 
penter's union  and  cofotmder  of  the 
AFL,  first  proposed  a  day  to  honor  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women.  Mc- 
Guire's  reasons  for  recommending  the 
first  Monday  in  September  as  Labor 
Day?     Because  lie  said ; 

It  would  come  ra  the  most  ple.-.sant  season 
of  the  year,  nearly  midway  between  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  'Thanksgiving,  and  would 
fill  a  wide  gap  in  the  chronology  of  legal 
holidays. 

Prom  such  a  modest  beghining.  little 
did  he  realize  how  Labor  Day  would  de- 
velop into  one  of  our  most  honored  na- 
tional hohdays. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  fitting 
way  to  honor  the  men  and  women  of 
oui:  history  whose  toil  made  us  the  great 
Nation  that  we  are.  Nor  can  we  more 
suitably  salute  the  workers  of  today 
whose  efforts  continue  to  make  us  what 
we  are.  It  Is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  working  men  and  women  that  we 
have  become  the  prosperous  Nation  we 
are. 

I  look  with  pride  upon  the  key  role 
my  own  Republican  Party  has  played  in 
labor's  march  of  progress.  Tradition- 
ally. Republicans  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  working  toward  betterment  of 
American  workers.  It  was  the  GOP  that 
established  in  1868  the  first  8-hour  day 
for  Government  workers,  setting  the 
pace  for  all  industiy.  And  in  1884  it 
was  the  GOP  which  established  the  U.S. 
Buieau  of  Labor  and  elevated  it  to  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  in  1913. 

Republicans  have  traditionally  fought 
for  the  rights  of  the  individual  workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPREISENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1.  1966 

Mr.  Mc\lCKER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  had  the  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Donable  Property  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Goveniment  Operations. 
I  stated  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
Federal  donable  surplus  property  must  be 
continued.  I  protested  the  Defense  De- 
partment's recent  Implementation  of  the 
GSA  regulation  with  reference  to  201-C 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Sen'ices  Act. 

I  doubt  that  tliere  is  any  question  that 
Federal  agencies  derive  some  benefits 
from  tlie  exchange-sale  program  ai-id 
that  the  Government  as  a  whole  benefits 
from  the  program  because  of  increa.sed 
Federal  utilization  of  property. 

If  this  were  the  only  consideration,  I 
would  not  question  the  program.  But, 
I  am  questioning  tlie  recent  action  by 
the  Department  oi  Defense  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  41  categories 
of  property  from  Federal  screening  and 
donation.  Are  the  Government's  real  in- 
terests being  served  by  this  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  the  donable  property  pro- 
pram''  The  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
counts for  90  percent  of  the  donable 
property,  and  their  recent  implementa- 
tion of  the  GSA  regulation  shows  a  bla- 
tant disregard  of  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
pram,  which,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vides school  districts  with  equipment 
that  their  appropriations  would  never 
enable  them  to  purcha.se  through  nor- 
mal channels. 

For  example,  one  school  di.^^trict  in 
Colorado  has  a  yearly  budget  of  S13  mil- 
lion. It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
donation  program  be  continued  in  order 
to  support  the  school  system.  In  fiscal 
year  196.5.  this  district  selected  prop- 
erties valued  at  $172,178.  The  cost  to 
the  district  was  $4.999— a  2.9-percent 
service  charge  based  on  the  acquisition 
value.  For  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal 
year  1966.  service  charges  in  the  amount 
of  S3.807  16  were  paid  for  property 
valued  at  $139,087.84— a  2.8-percent 
service  charge. 

The  University  of  Colorado  at  BovUder 
received  $3,489,728  of  acquisition  per- 
sonal property  and  they  paid  $29,985  or 
0.85  percent. 
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School  districts  are  able,  through  the 
donable-property  program,  to  procure 
fleets  of  buses,  electronic  and  scientific 
equipment,  industrial  art  shop  equip- 
ment, plumbing  fixtures,  cooking  utensils 
and  kitchen  appliances,  as  well  as  paper, 
pens,  books,  and  light  bulbs.  But,  this 
equipment  Is  in  a  continual  need  of  re- 
placement. As  you  can  see,  a  $13  million 
budget  cannot  handle  this  need  without 
the  aid  of  the  donable-property  pro- 
gram. The  alternative,  of  heavily  in- 
creasing local  property  taxes,  is  simply 
not  acceptable  either  to  myself  or  to  the 
people  of  the  Second  District,  whom  I 
represent. 

As  the  committee  knows,  this  property 
is  handled  and  distributed  by  State 
agencies.  The  Colorado  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Agency  is  administered  by  an  ex- 
tremely competent  group  of  people  who 
have  handled  the  distribution  of  surplus 
material  in  a  most  equitable  maimer 
From  July  1,  1965.  to  May  31,  1966,  this 
agency  acquired  property  valued  at 
$12,494,245,  donated  property  valued  at 
$10,672,645.  The  service  charges  on  this 
property  totalled  only  $198,729.99, 
thereby  saving  Colorado  donees  $10- 
473,915.01. 

Much  of  the  surplus  property  being 
sold  by  the  Federal  Government  brings 
an  extremely  small  return.  During  fis- 
cal year  1964  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration sold  usable  property  for 
itself  and  the  various  civil  agencies  in 
the  amount  of  $65,769,000  in  terms  of 
acquisition  costs. 

The  proceeds  totaled  $9,306,000,  a  re- 
turn of  14  percent  of  the  acquisition  costs 
of  the  property.  The  costs  of  disposal 
sales  of  surpflb  property  by  the  military 
departments  for  fiscal  year  1965  was  72.5 
percent  of  gross  proceeds. 

When  the  Federal  Goverrunent  sells 
Its  surplus  property  for  such  a  small  re- 
turn Instead  of  donating  it  to  a  school 
which  might  use  It  for  many  years,  the 
result  is  not  economy  but  parsimony 
We  save  only  In  a  shortsighted  way. 

The  "axpayer  in  truth  loses  and  loses 
heavily,  because  the  small  savings  in- 
volved in  selling  the  property  is  destroyed 
by  the  necessity  for  the  school  to  pur- 
chase comparable  property,  usually  at  a 
high  cost,  or  else  curtail  its  educational 
functions. 

It  is  weU  known  that  local  taxes,  espe- 
cially property  taxes,  have  been  rising  at 
a  far  greater  rate  than  Federal  taxes 
In  accordance  with  the  administration's 
desires  and  the  expressed  actions  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  local  commimities  from 
neglecting  their  schools  and  other  pubUc 
facilities  and  to  help  relieve  the  burden 
of  property  taxes,  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  able  to  receive  this  kind  of  Federal 
assistance — an  assistance  wliich  can  be 
given  at  very  smaU  cost  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

OSA  has  been  doing  this  for  a  long 
time  and  it  will  not  requh-e  any  addi- 
tional personnel  or  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  does  not  require  a  new 
agency.  The  donable  property  program 
Is  a  tried  and  true  program. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  property  for  educational 
use  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  aid-to-etiucatlon  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  States  and 
localities  yet  deviaed. 

The  importanoe  to  Colorado  of  this 
program  is  partictJlarly  evident  when  we 
consider  that  Colorado  has  benefited 
mere  than  any  other  State  except  Cali- 
fornia and  Penn^-lvanla.  In  the  last  6 
months — January  to  July  1966 — Colorado 
has  received  $7.$  million  in  personal 
property  and  $8.3  million  in  real  property 
for  a  grand  total  of  $16  million  for  the 
State.  May  I  also  point  out  that  Colo- 
rado has  now  as  heavy  a  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxes  as  most  States  do.  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  keep  this  burden  from  in- 
creasing. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  conviction  that 
this  invaluable  program  be  continued  and 
even  increased. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  voice  my  support  of 
this  program. 


Washington  Report  of  Hon.  Letter  L. 
Wolff  to  Third  Congressional  District, 
New  York 


EXTENSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    MEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sieptember  1.  1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  !eave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  my  most  recent  Washington  re- 
port to  residents  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Blew  York  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States : 

Deab  Neighbor:  As  the  summer  dra*s  to 
a  close,  the  Congrets  continues  to  work  on 
much-needed  legislation  that  affects  our 
nation.  In  this  report  I  shall  cover  briefly 
those  highlights  th»t  may  be  of  Interest  to 
you  Should  you  raqulre  any  additional  de- 
tails on  these  or  aay  other  matters,  I  hope 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

PLAN  TO  MAKE  L.I.  WORLD  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
CENTER  LAUNCHED 

My  major  industrial  development  project 
to  make  Long  Island  the  research  and  engi- 
neering center  for  t>e  Important  new  ocean- 
ographic  Industry  Has  been  launched. 

The  project  Is  seea  as  a  long-range  attempt 
to  revitalize  Long  Lslands  Industrial  life.  At 
a  recent  meeting  called  by  my  office,  many  of 
our  prominent  industrial  leaders,  scientists 
and  educators  selected  a  "task  force"  com- 
mittee to  devise  mensures  to  implement  the 
project. 

It  waa  agreed  at  tbe  meeting  that  to  root 
the  fast-growing  occanographic  industry  in 
this  area  will  require  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  local  government  and  industry,  of  labor 
and  education  leade*.  Most  urgently  needed 
Is  an  oceanographla  research  and  training 
center  and  the  commitment  of  private  and 
public  funds  and  ptrsonnel. 

A  giant  step  along  the  road  leading  to  Long 
Islamd's  pre-emlnenee  In  oceanographlc  de- 


velopment and  engineering  was  taken  by  the 
Committee  when,  shortly  after  Its  initial 
meeting,  it  conducted  an  oceanography  semi- 
nar in  Syosset  on  August  24  for  area  bu.stne.^s. 
men  and  educators,  presided  over  by  promi- 
nent  Federal   oceanographlc   scientists. 

A  highlight  of  the  scientists'  all-day  visit 
was  an  afternoon  helicopter  tour  of  the  Is. 
land's  Industrial  and  educational  faciluu.? 
During  a  stop  at  the  Sands  Point  Navu!  Dp. 
vices  Training  Center,  the  Washli;c-c;i 
oceanographlc  experts  were  presented  v.;th  .. 
coordinated,  all-out  program  for  area  oce.mo- 
graphic  research  and  development  prep:irecl 
by  representatives  of  the  Island's  indu&trv 
education,   labor  and  political  groups. 

The  Federal  oceanographlc  delegation  p.,r. 
tlclpating  In  the  seminar  sessions  and  m.ik- 
ing  the  helicopter  tour  Included:  Robert  B 
Abel,  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the 
Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Occ:i:i^ 
ography;  Captain  Edward  Snyder  of  ihe 
Naval  Oceanographlc  Center,  and  Dr  Ed- 
ward Wenk,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Marine  Resources. 

The  lasting  prosperity  that  an  ocen no- 
graphic  research  and  "hardware"  indiatrv 
would  bring  to  Long  Island  Is  a  reflection  o': 
the  vital  importance  of  the  oceanogrjp:-.v 
field.  In  its  search  for  new  food  and  minor.i; 
sources  to  the  future  economic  well-being  ol 
the  world. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  that  the  worlds 
oceans  are  the  next  and  last  frontier  i  r 
economic  development,  and  that  prespi-.tlv 
we  know  more  about  the  geology  of  the  iii.  .i 
than  about  the  geology  of  the  ocean's  bof.  a; 

There  are  Immense  commercial  pos.sib.;i- 
tles  Inherent  in  the  development  of  the  octu:i 
depths.  For  example:  the  direct  conver.sic:) 
of  plankton,  a  plentiful  marine  organi^n; 
into  food  for  the  world  growing  population. 
actual  ocean  farming:  the  desalination  o.'  --e  i 
water:  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  uiicit r- 
sea  navigation.  These  are  but  a  few  o:  -.he 
exciting  possibilities.  Long  Island  c:m  bf- 
come  the  prosperous  center  for  this  burgeon- 
Ing  industry,  if  we  act  with  vision  and  vigor 

WOLFF-MORSE    FOREIGN     AID    AMENDMENT    PUTS 
BUSINESS    IN    GOVERNMENT 

The  part  of  your  Federal  tax  dollar  spent 
for  economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  should  prove  more  productive  m 
consequence  of  my  amendment  to  the  niulti- 
blUion-doUar  1966  Foreign  Aid  Bill  pas.-;cd 
recently  by  the  House. 

The  measure  (Wolff -Morse  amendment  i 
adopted  enthusiastically  by  the  House  Ft- 
elgn  Affairs  Committee  in  May.  gives  tlie 
American  business  community  a  larger  \-'iiC'; 
in  decisions  affecting  the  annual  expendittire 
of  vast  sums  for  foreign  aid. 

It  should  significantly  cut  wasteful  aid 
costs  by  eliminating  U.S.  funding  of  im- 
practical,  non-productive   overseas   projects 

The  amendment  does  this  by  making  I'm 
Industrial  and  business  know-how  directly 
available  to  officials  responsible  for  alloc. it- 
Ing  commercial  loans  and  grants  tinder  our 
aid  program.  It  also  encourages  cl.re  t 
American  private  Investment  In  underd.-- 
veloped  countries,  where  the  investor  gtt= 
a  fair  return  while  contributing  subsUntial- 
ly  to  the  economic  development  of  those 
countries. 

The  new  provision  embodies  a  plan  to 
give  U.S.  manufacturing  and  distribution 
specialists  the  opportunity  to  carefully 
study  grant  and  loan  proposals  before  they 
are  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  It  also  gives  our 
businessmen,  schooled  in  the  practical  sur- 
vival school  of  business  experience,  the  op- 
portunity for  on-the-spot  supervision  of 
overseas    projects   already   authorized. 

In  practice,  an  advisory  council  composed 
of    a   revolving    panel    of   leading   American 
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business  specialists  selected  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  US  AID  will  advise  him  on  the 
feasibility  of  AID  projects  and  al.so  en- 
courage the  participation  of  specific  private 
businesses  in  AID  programs. 

I  aulbored  the  amendment  because  too 
many  commercial  assistance  programs  abroad 
have  not  been  based  on  the  common  sense 
business  principles  that  have  made  our  na- 
t:on  preeminent. 

My  twenty-five  year  career  In  business  and 
extensive  observation  of  the  US  AID  projects 
;n  many  underdeveloped  countries  convinced 
me  that  our  AID  program  has  been  st.ifTed 
by  loo  many  bureaucratic  generahsts  and  it 
ijas  suffered  from,  the  lack  of  h^rd -working 
sergeants  who  have  come  up  Ihrougli  the 
ranks  of  American  business. 

Tlje  new  foreign  aid  amendment,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  US.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  should  go  far  to  make  certain 
that  our  overseas  aid  achieves  the  maximum 
return  for  the  recipient  nation  and  for  the 
Vital  interests  of  the  US.  It  is,  incidentally, 
one  of  the  few  amendments  proposed  by  a 
freshman  Congressman  to  become  a  part  of 
major  legislation  in  recent  times. 

VIETNAM      SERVICE      POLICY      REVISED      AFTER 
PROTEST 

A  letter  from  a  concerned  constituent  with 
two  sons  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
and  a  third  slated  for  service  there  occasioned 
my  immediate  protest  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Secretary's  reply,  to  the  effect 
that  no  policy  precluded  the  sending  of  mem- 
bers of  the  same  immediate  family  to  ■Viet- 
nam, resulted  in  my  demand  that  tlie  De- 
fense Department  adopt  a  policy  to  stop 
this  inequitable  practice.  The  Secretary  then 
is.med  an  order  to  the  Armed  Forces  banning 
the  assignment  of  more  than  one  family 
member  to  Vietnam  and  providing  for  re- 
assignment, if  requested,  of  men  whose 
brothers  have  followed  them  to  Vietnrim. 

VIETNAM 

Papal  Call  for  Neutral  Arbitration  Tliro-agh 
UN.;  The  untiring  efforts  of  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam  have 
received  your  Congressman's  unqualified 
support.  Although  a  Papal  appeal  for 
neutral  arbitration  of  the  conflict  has  gone 
unheeded,  the  Pope  recently  publicly  called 
for  neutral  arbitration  through  the  agency 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Anxious  to  explore  every  possible  channel 
leading  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  I  endorsed 
this  latest  f^pal  appeal  in  remarks  to  the 
House  and  inserted  the  Papal  proposJil  into 
the  Record. 

The  Pope's  proposal  included  these  re- 
marks: ".  .  .  trusting  once  more  in  the  work 
of  the  U.N. — of  that  organization  that  works 
for  peace  in  the  20  years  of  its  existence  has 
prevented  so  many  conflicts  and  settled  so 
many  others — we  lliouplil  it  good  to  suggest 
arbitration,  to  be  confident  in  neutral  na- 
tions, for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  grave  prob- 
lem .  .  .  Meanwhile  we  renew  to  the  heads 
of  .state  and  to  all  men  of  good  v.dl  .  .  .  The 
appeal  to  focus  their  thoughts  on  a  Just 
peace  that  may  give  those  peoples  liberty. 
QTd-jT  and  prosperity.  " 

DISTRICT    CONTRACTS.    GRANTS 

Recently  my  office  announced  tlie  follow- 
ing contract  aw.ords  to  firms  in  our  District: 
a  J4.426.987  naval  ship  systenis  command 
contract  to  Sperry  Gyroscope  Corp  ,  Syosset: 
a  $9.2  million  navy  contract  to  Grumman 
Aircraft  Corp,.  Bethpage. 

I  am  also  happy  to  announce  the  US. 
Office  of  Education's  plans  to  establish  a 
town  "outdoor  and  conservation  education 
center"  for  our  District.  The  center  will 
greatly  enhance  the  present  program  of  na- 
ture and  conservation  studies  to  public  and 
private  school  children  In  North  Hempstead. 
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The  grant  of  $150,000  was  made  under  a 
provision  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  which  I  vigorously 
fouglii  for  earlier  in  this  Congress. 

POLI.SH    COMMEMORATIVE    STAMP    ISSUE 

My  suggestion  to  the  Postmaster  General 
that  a  stamp  be  ij^sued  honoring  Poland's 
1000  years  of  Christianity  was  favorably  re- 
ceived The  Post  Office  Department  has  is- 
sued a  five-cent  Poland  Millennium  Stamp. 

SUProBT    GROWS    FOR   CIVILIAN    AIR    ACADEMY 

My  bill  to  set  up  a  Civilian  Air  Academy  is 
rupidly  gaining  national  recognition  and  sup- 
port. Tlie  me:vsure.  currently  before  the 
Hou.<ie  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  would  set  up  a  federally-spon- 
sored, four-year  academy  to  tram  young  men 
a;id  women  in  all  phases  of  aviation. 

Admission  to  the  Academy  is  on  a  strictly 
comj>etilive  basis  and  will  be  open  to  appli- 
cant.-; between  the  ag«'s  of  17  and  25.  I  w;is 
gratified  recently  to  be  the  recipient  of  an 
award  presented  by  a  delegation  of  aviation 
officials — includir.g  a  number  of  women  pi- 
lots— gathered  in  Washington  for  the  Na- 
tioivil  Air  Races.    The  delegation,  headed  by 

Major  General  Brooke  Allen,  USAF  i  Ret  i  . 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics Association,  was  enthusiastic  in  its  sup- 
port for  my  measure  and  what  it  means  for 
the  future  of  American  Aviation.  The  Acad- 
emy, similar  in  purpose  to  the  Kings  Point 
Merchant  Marine  .Academy,  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  commercial  supremacy 
m  the  air 

HIGH  FOOD  COSTS 

My  continued  interest  in  spiralling  food 
costs,  reflected  in  the  revealing  investigation 
into  the  giant  trading  stamp  industry,  took 
the  form  of  vigorous  activity  during  the  re- 
cent inquiries  into  increased  bread  and  milk 
prices. 

Besides  testifying  before  a  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Subcommittee,  about  waste- 
ful uneconomic  practices  in  tlie  baking  in- 
dustry. I  have  launched  in  the  District,  with 
Nassau  County  Executive  Eugene  Nickerson. 
an  inquiry  into  rising  bread  prices 

This  L.-i'Dor  Day  oHers  an  opportunity  for 
relaxation.  I  urge  those  of  you  who  are  driv- 
ing or  boating  to  exercise  every  possible 
safety  precaution.  To  those  of  my  constitu- 
ents of  the  Jewish  faith,  may  I  extend  Greet- 
ings for  a  Joyous  New  Year. 

If  you  plan  on  visiting  Washington,  please 
contact  my  office  so  that  we  may  make  your 
stay  more  enjoyable 
Sincerely. 

Lester  L.  Wolff. 
Member  of  Congress- 


The  American  Legion  has  chosen  a 
man  who  I  am  sure  will  continue  the 
fine  Legion  traditioiis  and  bring  new- 
strength  to  the  pursuit  of  its  noble  pur- 
!X)ses. 

Governor  Davis  comes  to  this  high 
pest  from  a  background  of  imi>ortant 
expeiience  and  stature.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  Senate  when  John  E.  Davis  was 
Governor  of  Nortli  Dakota,  He  has 
served  sus  a  State  senator  and  is  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  Iii  1948  he  was 
State  Commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion of  North  Dakota. 

John  Davis  was  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Infanli-j-  during  World  War  II 
serving  from  1941  to  1945.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  European  Tlieatcr 
of  Operations  and  during  his  military 
career  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Bronze  Star,  and  the  Silver  Star. 

Mr.  Speaker.  North  Dakota  is  proud  to 
have  the  Honorable  John  E.  Davis  as  tlie 
new  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  I  am  honored  to  be  liis 
Congressman 


Gov.  John  E.  Davis  Is  the  New  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLLAND  REDLIN 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  SeT)temhcr  1.  1966 

Mr  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Dakota  and  particularly  the  we.slern  con- 
giies.sional  district,  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing,  has  been  honored 
by  the  election  this  day  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  as  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  The 
ne'A'  national  commander  is  the  Honor- 
able John  E.  Davis,  of  Bismarck. 


Economic  Justice  for  the  Farmworker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^? 

Thursday.  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  call 
attention  today  to  the  plight  of  a  rather 
substantial  number  of  American  workers 
who  have  been  passed  by  in  the  long 
march  of  progress  of  the  organized  labor 
movement. 

Most  workingmen  in  this  country  ai-e 
protected  by  Federal  laws  and  by  the 
strength  of  united  labor,  but  the  Amer- 
ican farmworker  is  a  forgotten  man  who 
is  left  largely  at  the  mercy  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

These  people  are  now  in  the  process  of 
tuiiting  them.selves  to  achieve  a  set  of 
common  goals.  They  have  formed  the 
National  Farm  Workers  Association  in 
an  effort  to  correct  some  of  the  injustices 
which  have  gone  unchallenged  in  the 
past. 

In  my  home  Slate  of  Wisconsin,  these 
people  ha\e  rai-sed  their  voices  in  protest, 
and  in  California,  they  made  farm-labor 
history  by  achieving  recognition  by  a 
producer  and  winning  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  conditions  under  which  these 
farmworkers — predominantly  Mexican- 
Americans — li\e  are  well  known  and 
these  conditions.  I  believe,  represent  a 
black,  shameful  mark  against  our  affluent 
society. 

I  applaud  the  National  Farm  Workers 
A.ssociation  for  iUs  efforts  in  improving 
the  conditions  under  which  these  people 
live  and  work,  and  I  pledge  my  support 
to  this  cause. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DI3..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and  all  that 
is  within  me:  bless  His  holy  name. — 
Psalm  103:  1. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  who  has  parted  the 
curtain  of  the  night  and  opened  the  door 
to  a  new  day,  grant  us  light  in  our  dark- 
ness, life  In  our  sorrow,  and  love  in  our 
work.  When  we  falter  may  we  find  con- 
fidence in  Thee:  when  we  faint  may  we 
find  ccMnfort  In  Thee:  when  we  fail  may 
we  find  courage  In  Thee. 

In  all  labor  keep  us  faithful,  in  all  our 
experiences  keep  us  loyal  to  the  truth,  in 
all  our  relationships  keep  us  gentle  and 
understanding,  and  in  all  of  life  keep  us 
strong  In  Thee. 

"Thou  who  touchest  earth  with  beauty 

Make  us  lovely,  too 
Keep  us  ever  by  Thy  spirit 
Pure  and  strong  and  true." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

'  A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

H.R.  722.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provl- 
siona  of  existing  law  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  so  they  will  apply  with 
similar  effect  to  the  Air  Force; 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts  with 
foreign  contractors  from  the  requirement  lor 
.an    examlnatlon-of- records   clause; 

H.R.  8058.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
-  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947;  and 

H.R.  10860.  An  act  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  public  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  17.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  acts  relating 
to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

3. 1516.  An  act  to  Include  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  span  as  part  of  the 
authorized  reconstruction,  enlargement,  and 
extension  of  the  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Rock  Island,  111.; 

8.  2893.  An  act  to  amend  section  208(c)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  that 
certificates  Issued  in  the  future  to  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  shall  not  con- 
fer, as  an  Incident  to  the  grant  of  regular 
route  authority,  the  right  to  engage  In  special 
or  charter  operations; 

8.  2079.  An  act  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  to  the 
territory  of  Guam; 

8.  3230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate    cooperative    agreements    granting 


concessions  at  the  Rational  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to  ac- 
cept voluntary  services  of  such  organizations 
or  of  Individuals,  anfl  for  other  purposes; 

B.  3298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban 
hazardous  toys  an<  articles  intended  for 
children,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as 
to  be  dangerous  In  the  household  regardless 
of  labeling,  and  t9  apply  to  unpackaged 
articles  Intended  foj  household  use,  and  lor 
other  purposes; 

S.  3389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jo«eph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpturt  Garden,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3433.  An  act  to  make  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  steal,  embetzle,  or  otherwl.se  unlaw- 
fiflly  take  property  from  a  pipeline,  and  for 
other  purposes:   and 

S.  3715.  An  act  to  improve  the  aids  to 
navigation  services  l)f  the  Coast  Guard. 


BILL  MOORE  LEAVES  WASHINGTON 
AFTER  24  YBARS  OF  NOTABLE 
SERVICE  AS  CORRESPONDENT  OP 
THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  asked  fbr  this  time  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  a  great  newspaperman  who  is 
leaving  Washingtori  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Bill 
Moore,  whose  full  name  is  William  T. 
Moore. 

For  24  years  BiB  Moore  was  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Throughout  the  year  1956  he 
was  the  Moscow  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  Tribune  on  February  last  and 
until  this  week  he  was  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  my  congressional  staff  and  I  am 
Indebted  to  him  for  his  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois  and  to  the  Nation.  My  warmest 
good  wishes  go  with  him  in  his  new  field 
of  activity  in  Flotida  where  Mr.  Moore 
will  continue  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
writer  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  & 
Sun-Sentinel. 

Bill  Moore  has  been  my  close  friend 
for  over  40  years.  He  and  his  charming 
an4i  talented  wife.  Elolse.  were  in  the  in- 
nei  circle  of  affectionate  friendship  of 
my  late  brother,  Frank  H.  O'Hara. 
Their  fiiends  in  Washington  are  legion. 
Ju$t  this  last  year  he  served  with  honor 
anfl  renown  as  the  president  of  the  ex- 
clusive Arts  Club. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  in  1924 
at  ithe  old  ChicatfO  Kerald  &  Examiner 
while  attending  tbe  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  married  to  Eloise  Tasher, 
who  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  magnu  cum  laude  and  as 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

He  wrote  many  of  the  gangland  stories 
of  the  prohibition  era  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Moore  attended  as  a  Chicago  Trib- 
une correspondent  the  conference  that 
founded  the  United  Nations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1945.  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  con- 
ference   in    Washington    that    laid    the 


groundwork  for  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference, the  UNRRA  conference  in  At- 
lantic City  that  established  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  and 
both  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  World  War 
n  conferences  in  Quebec,  and  the  Ken- 
nedy-MacMillan  conference  in  Nas.sau. 

He  has  traveled  with  all  the  Presi- 
dents since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  except 
President  Johnson  and  has  attended 
most  of  the  national  political  conven- 
tions since  1932. 

A  native  lUinoisan,  he  was  lx>rn  .at 
Rossvllle,  111.  His  wife,  a  Hoosier,  wa? 
born  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  daughtrs 
of  a  family  whose  ancestors  pioneered 
northern  Indiana.  For  years  she  was 
the  director  of  the  Eloise  Moore  daiice;>, 
playing  Midwest  colleges. 

Both  the  Moores  became  proficient  in 
the  Russian  language  before  going  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
O'Hara]  delivered  a  tribute  to  William 
T.  Moore.  It  would  be  presumptuou.s  of 
me  to  attempt  to  repeat  the  highlights 
of  Bill  Moore's  career  or  the  accompli.<.;i- 
ments  of  his  gifted  wife  as  narrated  by 
my  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara.  I  lack 
both  the  years  of  close  association  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  Member  from  Illi- 
nois' Second  District.  However,  I  share 
his  interest  in  the  future  of  Mr.  and  Mi  .s 
Moore  and  I  am  appreciative  of  lii.s 
gracious  invitation  to  join  in  wishing 
the  Moores  Godspeed. 

In  retiring  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
after  24  years  as  Its  Washington  corre- 
spondent and  in  reentering  the  field  of 
journalism  in  Florida.  William  T.  Moore 
is  acting  in  the  best  traditions  of  tlie 
fourth  estate.  After  some  40  years  of 
reporting  daily  happenings  and  of  cover- 
ing the  "story  behind  the  story'  at  the 
conference  tables  of  the  world,  there  can 
be  no  retirement  for  him.  Even  In 
Florida,  where  thousands  go  to  spend  the 
"afternoons"  of  their  lives,  there  will  be 
only  sunrise  and  high  noon  for  tl.e 
Moores. 

To  those  of  us  who  come  from  Illinoi.s. 
there  is  a  feeling  of  fraternity  based  on 
our  common  heritage  in  "the  land  of 
Lincoln."  As  a  native  son,  William  T 
Moore  belongs  to  that  fraternity. 
"Wherever  he  has  gone,  he  has  taken  witii 
him  the  sturdy  background  and  the  un- 
quenchable sense  of  adventure  wiiich 
makes  every  day  a  new  beginning— a 
challenge  to  be  met  and  mastered. 

We,  in  the  Ilhnois  delegation,  predirr 
that  from  Florida  will  come  some  of  tlie 
best  work  of  William  T.  Moore,  with  tiie 
unmistakable  flavor  of  the  Midwest  di.s- 
tinguishing  it.  It  will  be  a  privilege  to 
say  then — as  now — "Only  Bill  Mooie 
could  have  written  that.    What  a  siu.v " 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a 
tribute  to  a  veteran  Washington  nc\vs- 
paper  correspondent,  Mr.  William  T 
Moore,  who  is  leaving  Washington  after 
representing  the  Chicago  Tribune  here 
for  24  yeai-s. 

I  know  all  of  those  who  have  known 
Bill  Moore  extend  very  best  wishes  to 
him  as  he  continues  his  reportorial  ca- 
reer with  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  & 
Sun-Sentinel. 


September  2,  1966 

Bill  Moore's  accurate  and  perceptive 
reporting  over  the  years  have  earned 
him  the  high  regard  of  those  of  us  in 
Government  service.  The  journey  of 
this  native  lUinoisan  from  Washington 
to  Florida  is  indeed  the  sunny  State's 
caiii. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  any  Mem- 
ber who  so  desires  may  have  5  legislative 
day.s  in  which  to  extend  his  remaiks  in 
tribute  and  salute  to  Eloise  and  Bill 
Moore. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  s^entleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF 
LIONS  CLUBS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimoufa  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Lions  Clubs,  which  is  currently 
observing  its  50th  aniveisary. 

The  Lions  Clubs  constitute  a  tremen- 
dous force  for  international  friendship 
and  ::ood  will.  Implementing  their 
motto  "We  Serve."  the  clubs  support 
more  than  50,000  activities  each  year  de- 
voted to  comrnvmity  and  humanitarian 
service. 

During  this  golden  anniversary  year, 
t.hcy  have  launched  a  project  known  as 
The  Lions  Peace  Essay  Contest." 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  desirabihty  of  searching 
for  ideas  and  developing  a  plan  toward 
making  world  peace  a  reality. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Lions  Clubs  on  the  achievements  of  their 
first  50  years,  and  wish  them  success  in 
their  contest  goals,  which  include  dis- 
covery of  a  workable  plan  for  world 
peace. 

I  am  sure  they  will  continue  to  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  advance  of 
man  in  the  future. 


RENOVATING  CttIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  lately  about  "renovating 
the  cities  of  the  United  States." 

When  Mayor  John  Lindsay  estimated 
the  cost  of  "renovating"  New  York  City 
at  $50  billion,  outraged  cries  echoed 
around  the  country. 


One  of  the  more  successful  architects 
of  city  "rebuilding"  is  Detroit  Mayor 
Jerome  Cavanagh.  His  estimate  for 
making  the  cities  around  the  country 
look  new  again  is  $250  billion. 

Mr.  Jack  Rice,  a  feature  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  thinks  the  best 
way  is  to  start  with  a  small  city  and 
work  up.  That  way  the  cost  will  not 
seem  so  staggering.  '  He  has  suggested 
his  hometown  of  Shelbina,  Mo.,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  be  made  a 
pilot  project. 

Mr.  Rice's  plan  is  worthy  of  note,  and 
most  economical.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  my  colleagues: 

Why  Not  Shelbin.^  as  a  Pilot  City'' 
(By  Jack  Rice) 
Jeronie  Cavanagh.  the  mayor  of  Detroit, 
has  grand  notions  for  renovating  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  but  he  has  met  some  op- 
position. He  must  have  expected  that.  He 
estinaat«s  that  making  cities  look  new  again 
will  cost  250  billion  dollars.  There  was  cer- 
tain to  be  a  scattering  of  cheapskates  who 
think   the  price  Is  high. 

Cavanagh  is  a  big-city  man  all  the  way. 
In  addition  to  being  mayor  of  Detroit  he  is 
president  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  of  the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors.  What 
Cavanagh  needs  is  a  fresh,  small  start,  with 
a  little  city,  and  when  everyone  sees  what 
a  shiny  bargain  he  can  make  of  it  he  will 
get  his  $250  billion. 

What  I  want  Cavanagh  to  do  is  make  a 
pilot  model  of  my  home  town.  That  is 
Shelbina.  Mo.,  population  aboxit  1800.  When 
Cavrinagh  went  Into  a  few  details  of  his 
plan  in  Wasliingion  the  other  day.  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  was  there  speaking  for  his 
city.  New  York.  Lindsay  reckoned  that  New 
York  could  be  tidied  up  for  about  $50  billion 
Right  then,  you  could  tell  Cavanagh  was  in 
trouble. 

1  don't  know  where  the  mayor  of  Shelbina 
was  while  the  meeting  wa.s  going  on  but  he 
wotild  have  been  a  lot  less  frightening  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee  than  Lindsay  was. 
Making  Shelbina  look  reborn,  which  is  the 
word  Cavanagh  likes  to  use  when  he  talks 
abotu  cities,  would  fetch  around  Cavanagh's 
opposition  and  I  can  tell  liim  just  how  to  go 
about  it. 

The  first  thing  Mayor  Cavan.'igh  of  Detroit 
wants  to  do  in  Shelbina  is  repaint  the  band- 
stand. He  can't  miss  it.  The  bandstand  is 
built  like  a  bird  cage,  but  somewhat  bigger, 
and  is  smack  in  the  middle  of  town  He  may 
have  to  put  a  new  roof  on  it.  too.  It's  been 
years  since  the  Saturday  night  band  concerts 
were  held  *here  regularly,  and  the  roof  was 
getting  kind  of  poorly  even  then  The  tuba 
player  got  carried  away  on  his  Song  of  India 
solo  and  blew  a  hole  through  it. 

Working  his  way  out  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  the  bandstand.  Cavanagh  can  go 
down  the  street  to  the  livery  stable.  What 
the  livery  stable  needs  to  make  it  look  reborn 
is  a  resident  horse.  Maybe  two  horses  They 
don't  have  to  be  Kentucky-fancy  but  the 
town  does  need  a  liorse  in  the  livery  stable, 
permanent,  to  make  it  look  renascent. 

Then,  coming  back  up  the  street,  to  a  point 
across  from  the  bandstand.  Mayor  Cavanagh 
mu«t  put  in  a  watering  trough  For  those 
horses  in  the  livery  stable  Maybe  he  should 
dust  ofl  the  Jail.  too.  The  Jail  hasn't  been 
used  much  since  the  horse-thieving  died  out. 
for  lack  of  material,  but  there's  no  telling 
what  might  spring  up  again  in  a  reborn 
Shelbina. 

We  need  improvement.';  at  the  railroad 
station,  next  What  the  railroad  station  re- 
quires, more  than  paint  or  the  slats  fixed  in 
the  benches  or  a  new  brass  cuspidor,  is  a 
train  to  run  back  and  forth  in  front  of  it. 
regularly. 


There  were  two  dozen  or  more  trains  run- 
ning by  It  every  day.  when  Shelbina  didnt 
need  a  rebirth  I  think  there  is  one  now. 
but  1  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  one  a  day 
or  one  a  week.  We  do  need  to  be  reborn 
in  trains,  at  Shelbina.  Several  of  each, 
freights  and  passengers,  wotild  be  nice,  and 
steam  engines  for  them  would  be  a  particu- 
larly splendid  reborning. 

I  estimate  that  the  bill  will  not  come  to 
more  than  $500,000.  The  steam  engines  and 
the  watering  trough  run  up  the  cost  but 
it  won  t  do  to  t-cojiomlze  falsely  on  the  pilot- 
model  rebirth  of  Shelbina.  If  Cavanagh  gives 
in  and  starts  ctittmg  corners  that  $250  bil- 
lion scheme  will  shrink  until  you  cant  tell 
it  from  the  war  on  poverty  and  I  don't  want 
Shelbina  lending  itself  to  anything  except 
a  first-class  rebirth. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FoRDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  GPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
President's  Club  and  the  need  for  cam- 
paign contribution  reform  legislation  as 
embodied  in  bills  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb! . 
the  gentleman  from  'Wisconsin  !  Mr. 
Byrnes],  myself,  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  Republican  leadership,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  pertinent  comments: 

Statement  of  Rep.  John  J  Rhodes.  Repue- 
lican.  of  ar17.0na.  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committe>.  May 
26.  1966 

We  Republicans  are  pleated  that  President 
Johnson  finally  has  sent  his  lone-promised 
message  on  election  reform  to  the  Congres.":. 
We  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for  action  at  this 
session. 

While  the  specific  proposals  of  the  Admin- 
istration will  require  serious  study,  the  fol- 
lowing states  the  position  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  on  this  impor- 
tant campaign  year  qtiestlon: 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
urges  the  immediate  review  and  reform  of 
the  federal  laws  that  pertain  to  campaign 
contribution  expenditures. 

Political  campaigns  are  becoming  so  ex- 
pensive that  soon  this  country  will  be  faced 
with  a  situation  wherein  only  the  rich,  or  a 
person  with  substantial  financial  backing, 
will  be  able  to  run  for  public  office.  Tliere 
is  a  growing  danger  that,  in  many  instances, 
a  person  ■with  unlimited  financial  means,  but 
fewer  qualifications,  may  be  able  to  over- 
whelm a  better  qualified  but  less  affluent, 
opponent  through  the  maximum  use  of  radio. 
TV.  and  other  methods  of  communication 
and  advertising. 

Strict  and  accurate  accounting  should  be 
required  so  that  expenditures  remain  with- 
in established  limits,  and  the  use  of  spu- 
rious campaign  committees  to  avoid  the  re- 
porting of  total  expenditures  should  be  pro- 
hibited Also,  a  central  repository  should 
be  established  so  that  all  reports  would  be 
received,  examined,  tabulated,  summarized 
and  pub;ici:^ed  in  a  uniform   manner. 

By  its  terms,  tlie  exi.=ting  law  prohibits 
contributions  by  both  corporations  and 
unions  to  campaigns  for  federal  office.  Un- 
fortunately, through  court  Interpretation 
and  lark  of  enforcement,  this  provision  has 
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become  almost  meaningless.  Today,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  of  union  and 
corporation  funds  are  channeled,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly.  Into  various  political 
activities.  Reform  in  this  area  is  long  over- 
due. Legislation  that  will  correct  the  de- 
fects In  the  law  and  permit  vigorous  en- 
forcement must  be  enacted. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  maximum 
participation  in  the  election  process  by  the 
American  public,  a  tlOO  tax  deduction  should 
be  provided  for  campaign  contrlbutionH  to 
an  appropriate  committee  of  a  qualified 
political  party.  This  deduction  should  be 
available  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  elects 
to  take  this  standard  deduction.  A  tax 
deduction  of  this  type  would  encoorage  in- 
dividuals in  all  walks  of  life  to  contribute. 
Moreover,  It  would  prevent  candidates  from 
becoming  too  dependent  upon  o  few  large 
contributors. 

The  1962  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs  recommended 
certain  reforms,  including  tax  allowances. 
These  suggestions,  which  were  limited  to 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  campaigns, 
were  favorably  received  and  Implementing 
legislation  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately,  this  legislation  did  not 
receive  serloias  consideration  by  either  the 
87th  or  the  88th  Congresses.  In  order  that 
a  first  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  serious 
problem  may  be  taken  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress, we  urge  that  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional conunlttee  give  prompt  and  careful 
consideration  to  legislation  that  win  provide 
a  (100  tax  deduction  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

That  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  elec- 
tions, and  a  willingness  to  participate 
through  campaign  contributions,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  the  1964  cam- 
paign, a  large  percent  of  the  total  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Republican  Party  was  in  con- 
tributions of  $100  or  less.  Significantly,  for 
800.000  Republican  contributors,  the  average 
contribution  was  $11.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
recent  report  by  the  Citizen's  Research  Foun- 
dation of  Princeton,  N.J.,  reflects  that  in 
1964,  of  the  total  Democratic  contributions 
from  individuals,  70  percent  were  received 
in  sums  of  $500  or  more. 

Certainly,  small  contributions  must  be  en- 
couraged. Providing  a  $100  tax  deduction  is, 
we  believe,  a  logical  and  fair  way  to  achieve 
this  result. 

Statement  bt  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  Mat  27,  1966 

It  is  interesting  that  President  Johnson's 
election  reform  bill  should  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress Immediately  after  news  stories  appeared 
concerning  Republican  proposals  in  thi.s 
field.  I  find  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions a  good  starting  point.  1  am  sure  they 
can  be  improved  upon,  and  House  Repub- 
licans aim  to  do  Just  that.  We  will  be 
putting  in  a  bill  of  our  own.  with  next  Wed- 
nesday as  the  target  date  for  introducing  it. 
I  cannot  discuss  the  content  at  this  time, 
except  to  say  It  will  be  more  comprehensive 
than  the  Administration  measure. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Johnson's  Interest  in 
disclosure  of  gifts  and  income  by  members  of 
Congress,  it  appears  to  me  the  President 
might  well  see  to  it  that  the  Presidents 
Club  reports  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  for  the  years  1964,  1965  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1966  are  revised.  These  reports 
indicate  the  Club  spent  $459,228.75  more 
than  it  took  in  during  the  period  covered. 
There  is  obviously  a  discrepancy  here,  and  it 
should  be  straightened  out. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  reporting 
on  its  activities  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  stated  that  it  spent  $155,005  more  than 
it  received.  The  committee  placed  its  total 
spending  for  the  period  at  $401,122.  At  the 
same  time.  Democratic  officials  told  newsmen 


they  paid  off  $800,000  of  1964  campaign 
debjts.    How  do  they  explain  that? 

These  reports  of  Income  and  outgo  appear 
irreconcilable.  I  caji  only  conclude  that  they 
are  completely  phoney. 

Maybe  the  President,  with  his  great  Interest 
in  election  reforn^  can  set  these  matters 
right. 

Statement  of  Joh»;  J.  Rhodfs,  Republican. 
or  Arizona,  Chairman,  Hocse  Republican 

PaLICT    COMMITTiE.    ON    ELECTION     REFORM. 

JiTLT   13.   1966 

Wlien  President  iJohnson  sent  his  belated 
election  reform  pfoposals  to  Congress  on 
May  26,  after  published  reports  that  Re- 
publicans were  working  on  a  bill  of  their 
own  we  welcomed  Ills  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion We  promised  to  give  his  reccanmenda- 
tlons  serious  study, 

Hf.ving  studied  both  the  high  principles 
of  political  conduct  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Johnson  In  his  letter  of  transmittal  and  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  administration  bill, 
I  am  somewhat  disappointed. 

Not  so  much  by  what  it  states  as  by  what 
it  omits — the  proji^jseU  legislation  measures 
up  neither  to  the  noble  eloqupnce  of  the 
PresUients  piibllcl3ed  covering  letter  nor  to 
the  obvious  facts  at  political  life 

As  so  often  happens  in  this  Administra- 
tion, President  Jottnson  feems  to  be  using 
a  dcrxible  standard  for  {x>Utic;il  candidates 
and  public  offlclals— a  st.indard  of  strict  ac- 
countability and  criminal  sanctions  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  and 
anot.ner  of  genteel  $dmonition  for  the  above- 
suspicion  appointeas  of  the  executive  branch. 

President  Johnson  served  his  Texas  con- 
stituencies for  26  years  in  the  Congjress.  He 
speaks  from  a  we.ijth  of  experience  on  the 
subject  of  campaigns  for  the  House  and 
Senate. 

No  Piesident  in  this  centi;ry,  it  is  generally 
conceded,  has  come  to  the  White  House  with 
a  more  intimate  utderstanding  of  the  Con- 
gresaional  processed,  the  me.ins  by  which 
legislation  Is  passetl  or  pigeonholed,  steam- 
rolled  or  sabotaged. 

No  President  wlttiin  memory  more  vigor- 
ously asserted  the  equal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Brarch  than  Mr  Johnson  did  during  his 
mam-  years  in   the  House  nnd  .Senate. 

It  is  curious,  ta  say  the  least,  that  he 
should  now  attempt  to  persuade  his  former 
friends  and  colleagues — more  than  two- 
third-s  of  them  Democrats — that  they  are 
somewhat  more  sucpect  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest  and  political  influence  than 
other  public  servaBts  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constit\ition. 

We  Republicans  wholeheartedly  applaud 
President  Johnson  when  he  warns  of  'the 
posBiblllty  that  gre^t  wealth  can  be  used  to 
acrtleve  undue  political  influence  " 

We  would  be  first  to  agree  with  him  that 
•we  must  make  it  possible  for  those  without 
pensonai  wealth  to  enter  public  life  without 
beiMg  obligated  to  t  few  large  contributors." 

We  might  even  borrow  the.se  phrases,  using 
the  past  and  present  rather  llian  the  future 
teiise.  j 

Seriously  and  ajfter  careful  scrutiny,  I 
think  the  Presideat's  message  about  cam- 
paign reform  contatns  many  good  ideas.  But 
the,  precise  provisions  of  "his  bill  are  not 
briad  or  balanced  anough  to-accomplish  the 
moral  regeneration  and  the  practical  results 
his  message  envlslolis. 

-Republicans  are  at  lea^^t  equally  anxious 
to  defoliate  the  underbrush  of  cynicism 
which  the  President  says  surrounds  present 
campaign  financing  methods.  After  all.  we 
har/e  no  "Presidents  Club.  " 

We  are,  therefore,  introducing  a  more  com- 
prehensive, more  biilanced,  and  more  work- 
a«e  election  reform  bill  along  the  lines  of 
ouir  earlier  House  Ilepublican  Policy  Com- 
mittee statement. 


It  is  based  on  a  single  standard  for  all 
Its  provisions  are  not  weighted  agaiii.t 
either  executive  or  legislative  branch,  in- 
cumbent or  challenger.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, big  or  small  contributor,  buslnes.s  or 
union,  or  ftgainst  any  element  of  our  socieiv 
except  the  cheaters  and  the  crooks,  the  in- 
fluence buyers  and  the  influence  sellers, 


Statement  on  Election  Reform  by  Repre- 
sent.ative  gerald  r  ford,  jr  ,  ot  michignn 
July  13,  19C6 

Last  January  17,  in  our  Republican  .'.p. 
praisal  of  the  State  of  the  Union.  I  said  wf 
of  the  minority  were  "surprised  and  pleu.~ed 
that  the  President  touched  on  the  subje'. i  u: 
political  camp.-ilgns  and  elections"  in  ln,< 
message  to  the  Congress,  1  also  said.  'His 
recommendations  do  not  go  far  enough  " 

This  turned  out  to  be  equally  true  oi  the 
legislative  proposals  which  President  Jolui- 
son  sent  up  to  us  at  the  end  of  May.  Repub- 
licans promised  then  to  give  the  Admlnisira- 
tion's  suggestions  serious  study,  and  we  hate 
as  mv  colleagues  will  explain  in  greater 
detail! 

It  would  seem  that  when  the  Democrat  in 
the  White  House  and  the  Republican  le.ider? 
in  the  Sen.'ite  and  House  agree  in  January  'i; 
the  need  for  an  election  reform  bill,  the  puN 
lic  might  be  entitled  to  expect  one  before  tiie 
elections  in  November.  This  may  stiU  i;; 
possible  if  the  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Majority  in  Congress  really  me;i;i 
business. 

Let  me  read  you  the  opinion  of  the  Detroi- 
News  in  my  home  State  of  Michigan  In  ,i 
M.iy  31,  1966.  editorial  headed:  LBJ's  Re.'or:.-, 
Campaign  Financing — Too  Little  and  Tii 
Late,  Ttie  News  said: 

"Let  us  remember  first  that  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  had  it  within  his  power  for  many 
years  to  do  something  meaningful  about  re- 
forming congressional  campaign  spendm,; 
But  when  he  was  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  and  his  'good  right  arm,'  Robert  G 
'Bobby'  Baker,  staffed  the  Democratic  Sen.i- 
torlal  Campaign  Committee) ,  exactly  nothing 
was    done. 

"And  let  us  remember  further  there  is  vir- 
tually no  chance  Congress  will  take  the  time 
to  work  on  the  complex  and  touchy  problem 
of  campaign  spending  reform  in  the  fe* 
months  remaining  in  this  session.  Had  no' 
Capitol  Hill  Republicans  made  their  own  i^.-o- 
pos;'!5  earlier  List  week  and  goaded  the  Pre-i- 
dent  to  send  up  his  bill,  there's  no  telling 
when  he  would  have  gotten  around  to,  as  he 
said,  'urge  its  prompt  enactment." 

"Finally,  the  President  cannot  avoid  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leading  a  national  political 
party  which,  by  its  dedicated  exploitation  ol 
loopholes  in  existing  law  has  seriously  un- 
dermined public  confidence  in  the  Integrity 
of  government." 

That  was  The  Detroit  News  spyeakine  Per- 
sonally. I  prefer  to  think  the  President  !  = 
sincere  about  campaign  and  election  re- 
forms and  full  disclosure  of  contribu;n'n= 
Here  is  a  story  in  the  Washington  Post  abcu: 
Mr.  Johnson's  appearance  at  one  of  his 
President's  Club  $1.000-a-plate  dinners  ii; 
New  York  last  month — "The  Presideri; 
Shakes  the  Hands  that  Write  Big  Checks  F  ir 
the  Party."  I'm  sure  he  feels  the  piiblio  h.i^ 
a  right  to  know  who  wrote  those  checks 
Although  the  affair  was  closed  to  reporter' 
tlie  Associated  Press  reported  that  portions 
of  his  Waldorf-Astoria  remarks  were  over- 
henrd.  and  quoted  them  as  follows: 

"The  Democratic  Party  was  $4  million  in 
debt  when  I  took  office."  the  President  f.iid 
"Since  I  took  office  the  debt  has  been  redmrcl 
to  about  $1.5  million  so  far,  and  a  few  more 
dinners  like  this  should  put  the  Democr.itic 
Party  in  the  black." 

When  President  Johnson  sent  his  elect:'  ;i 
reform  proposals  to  the  Congress  last  M.-iv  I 
commented  that  he  could  demonstrate  h;f 
Interest  in  full  disclosure  by  having  his  Presi- 


dent's Club  explain  how.  according  to  the 
reports  then  on  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou.se,  it  had  apparently  managed  to  spend 
neEirly  half  a  million  dollars  more  than  it 
iixk  in  since  1963, 

I  .ail  happy  to  report  that  this  has  been 
d.me  and  that  the  Presidents  Club  listed 
contributions  of  $917,253.67  during  the  sec- 
.  nd  reporting  period  of  this  calendar  year, 
brinemg  the  President's  Clubs  total  receipts 
;,ir  1966  to  $1,042,853.57  thus  far  reported. 
So  lit  least  one  Democratic  deficit  appears  to 
have  been  eliminated. 

Of  course,  like  the  Freedom  of  Information 
;,.«,■  we  recently  enacted,  this  legislation  will 
;.oi  rlo  much  good  if  an  alert  press  and  an 
,/ert  electorate  fail  to  make  use  of  the  infor- 
m.ition  it  requires  to  be  made  public.  For 
ex.imple,  it  would  be  Interesting  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  correlation  between  top 
Keder.ll  appointments,  the  award  of  large 
Eovernment  contracts  or  the  disp>08ilion  of 
antitrust  actions,  and  membership  in  the 
P:eb.iden*'s  Club. 

We  Republicans  are  serious  about  campaign 
reforms.  In  this  Congress  we're  only  Num- 
ber Two,  but  we  try  harder.  Some  observers 
ilike  The  Detroit  News)  don't  think  Number 
One  is  really  trying  at  all.  but  II  the  majority 
w;u";!s  reforms  before  November,  we're  ready 
to  ccwperate.  This  bill,  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today,  is  proof  of  our  serious  purpose. 

IFrom  the  New  "Vork  Times,  Aug  29,  1966] 
The  President's  Club 
President  Johnson's  comment  that  Repub- 
licans are  responsible  for  renewed  public  un- 
e.isiness  over  the  President's  Club,  that 
Snancially  elite  group  whose  members  con- 
tribute $1,000  or  more  to  the  Democratic 
p;irty  in  exchange  for  undefined  but  special 
:,ccess  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
.i  col  likely  to  set  many  minds  at  rest.  It 
:;ow  appears  that  there  is  a  super-elite  group 
rr..ide  up  of  persons  who  raise  or  contribute 
IIO.OOO  each. 

Partisan  critics  have  called  attention  to 
:he  fact  that  a  wealthy  St  Louis  brewer  and 
members  of  his  family  made  large  donations 
10  the  President's  Club  last  spring  while  an 
a.ititrust  suit  against  the  brewery  was  being 
settled  by  the  Justice  Department.  The  con- 
tractor on  Project  Mohole.  the  controversial 
.md  now  abandoned  attempt  to  drill  below 
the  earth's  crust,  has  also  been  criticized  for 
his  recent  contribution  to  the  club  In  both 
insUinces,  Government  agencies  deny  fa- 
voritism. 

But  it  remains  true  that  certain  business- 
men who  have  no  natural  loyalty  to  the 
Democratic  parly  or  to  the  President's  pro- 
cram  among  them  some  Goldwater  Repub- 
licans and  members  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, have  Joined  this  club.  Its  very  ex- 
istence poses  an  irresistible  temptation  for 
certain  businessmen  who  are  now  or  have  in 
the  past  been  in  trouble  with  the  law  to 
try  to  buy  the  appearance,  if  not  the  fact,  of 
official  Influence. 

President  Johnson  has  now  coupled  a  de- 
nial that  membership  in  the  President's  Club 
iSects  the  award  of  Government  contracts 
with  his  charge  that  most  of  the  current 
criticism  is  Just  Republican  electioneering. 
But  the  concern  is  not  narrowly  partisan. 
Basically,  it  derives  from  respect  for  Mr, 
Johnson's  name  and  office.  Both  are  placed 
m  needless  Jeopardy  by  a  political  fund- 
raisine  operation  that  provides  a  nexus  for 
inRuence-seekers  and  carries  the  constant 
risk  of  scandal. 

IProm  the  r>etrolt  News,  Aug.  23.  19661 
Success  Is  Spoiling  the  Presidents   Club 
(By  J-P.  Ter  Horst) 
Washington,  August  23.— A  publicity  back- 
iash  appears  to  be  cooling  the  businessman's 


ardor  for  belonging  to  the  Democratic  Party's 
prestigious  President's  Club. 

While  it's  still  the  best  fund-raising  gim- 
mick the  party  has.  a  number  of  members 
and  prospective  Joiners  are  having  second 
thoughts. 

One  reason,  it  seems,  is  that  the  President's 
Club  may  have  been  too  successful  for  its  own 
good. 

Conceived  originally  as  an  exclusive  "in- 
group"  for  executives  wanting  to  be  on  per- 
sonal terms  with  the  man  in  the  White  House, 
membership  now  has  ballooned  to  more  than 
805.  according  to  a  Democrat  familiar  with 
the  records. 

"That  not  a  club  it's  a  mob."  observed  one 
New  'york  corporation  official  He  has  de- 
cided 10  forego  the  pleasure  of  paying  the 
$1,000  minimum  annual  fee.  Many,  of 
course,  have  paid  much  more. 

Some  bus-lne.ssmen  al.so  sound  disap- 
pointed over  the  benefits  they  huve  gotten  out 
of  the  club. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  were  led  to  be- 
lie\e  that  membership  would  bring  them 
'special  treatment" — frequent  and  exclusive 
opportunities  to  hobnob  with  the  President 
and  his  top  advisers. 

Once  Inside,  however,  they  iiave  discovered 
the  glamor  to  be  consideraijly  less  than  was 
advertised  in  the  solicitation  literature 

The  main  rewards  have  been  a  once-yearly 
social  affair  with  President  Johnson  in  at- 
tendance, a  few  Johnsonian  mementos  such 
a.s  a  family  photo  album  and  the  favor"  of 
top  seats  at  fund-raising  dinners. 

A  Michigan  executive  said  he  joined  in  1964 
l>ecause  he  "preferred  Johnson  over  Gold- 
water."  He  added.  I  don't  mind  the  club 
membership  so  much,  but  I'm  getting  dog- 
gone weary  of  the  U^cal  Democrats  who  keep 
wanting  me  to  contribute  to  them,  too.  After 
all,  I'm  really  a  Republican  " 

A  third  reason  for  the  disenchantment — 
and  .some  executives  fear  it  is  bound  to  in- 
crease—is the  risk  of  business  embarrassment 
resulting  from  President's  Club  membership. 
They  have  in  mind  two  recent  incidents  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  newspaper  and  tele- 
vision  publicity   that   followed 

The  latest  of  these  was  the  scuttling  of 
Project  Mohole  by  the  House  after  Repub- 
licans raised  the  issue  of  $25,000  in  con- 
tributions to  the  President's  Club  by  the 
leading  contractor  and  his  family. 

Mohole  IS  the  proposed  scientific  drilling 
into  the  earth's  crust,  a  controversial  project 
that  already  has  cost  about  $55  million. 

The  prime  contractor  is  Brown  h  Root  Inc  . 
the  big  Houston  firm  whose  board  chairman 
is  George  R  Brown,  a  longtime  friend  and 
financial  backer  of  Mr    Johnson. 

Rep  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Illinois  Republl 
can,  told  the  House  that  it  was  a  "preposter- 
ous coincidence"  that  the  Brown  family  cor 
tributed  most  of  its  money  to  the  President's 
CUib  several  days  after  the  House  first  voted 
against  Project  Mohole  and  shortly  before 
Mr   Johnson  urged  Congress  to  resurrect  it. 

In  mid-July.  Republicans  in  Congress  ze- 
roed in  on  another  "coincidence  "  this  one 
involving  the  President's  Club  and  the  exec- 
utives of  the  Anheuser-Busch  brewery  firm  of 
St.  Louis. 

DROP  BREWERY  SUIT 

Republicans  demanded  that  Congress  In- 
vestigate tlie  dismissal  of  a  1962  antitrvist 
suit  against  the  brewery  shortly  after  some 
of  the  brewery  officials  and  their  wives  con- 
tributed $10,000  to  the  President's  Club. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  that  Brown  & 
Root  or  Anheuser-Busch  were  buying  busi- 
ness favors  from  the  White  House  through 
the  President's  Club. 

Nonetheless,  the  "bad  press  "  resulting  from 
such  incidents  seems  bound  to  make  corpo- 
rate executives  think  twice  before  they  sign 
up  In  the  clubs.     Almost  every  corporation 


these  days  has  some  business  with  Washing- 
ton. 

SEEK  other  funds 

Since  mid- 1964.  the  President's  Club  has 
received  contributions  of  more  than  $4.2 
million  for  the  Democratic  Party.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year,  it  raised  almost 
$920,000,  about  50  percent  more  than  was 
raised  from  all  other  sources  by  the  national 
committee 

There  are  hints  that  Democratic  bigwigs 
may  be  sensing  trouble  ahead  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Club.  Key  senators  and  Treasury  Un- 
dersecretary Joseph  W.  Barr  have  given 
strong  support  at  a  Senate  hearing  for  Mr 
Johnson's  proposal  ".'lat  Indivldvials  be  al- 
lowed an  income  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $100 
in  political  contributions. 

-Arthur  Krim.  the  Democratic  Party's  fi- 
nance chairman,  has  begun  a  new  national 
drive  for  contributions  from  ordinary   folk. 

with  campaign  costs  skyrocketing  every- 
where continued  Democratic  reliance  on  fat 
cat  money  could  soon  destroy  the  party's 
long  contention  that  it  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  little  people. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  26.   1966 1 

Contractors'    Gift    Not   Linked    to    Mohole 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

When  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R-IH.) 
killed  the  Mohole  project  because  $25,000 
was  given  to  the  President's  Club  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  and  Root  contracting  firm, 
he  missed   half   the  political  story 

He  also  did  two  other  things: 

1.  He  killed  a  purely  nonpolitical  project 
sponsored  by  the  N.Ttional  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  reverse  of  the  much  more  expensive 
and  more  spectacular  project  to  explore  the 
moon,  to  find  out  ahead  of  the  Russians  what 
is  the  temperature  of  the  earth  below  the 
surface,  what  causes  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoE. 

2.  He  illustrated  the  importance  of  pass- 
ing a  clean  elections  bill  to  regulate  more 
carefully  big  contributions  such  as  this. 
The  cle.^n  elections  bill  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  now  stymied  in  the  Senate 
by  Sen    Howard  Canno.v    (D-Nev.i. 

But  the  other  half  of  the  political  story 
which  Rumsfeld,  a  good  Republican,  missed 
is  that  Brown  and  Root  have  been  financing 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  years,  put  up  around 
$100,000  for  him  when  he  was  running  as  a 
young  Congressman  from  Texas  And  today 
the  defense  contracts  they  have  been  getting 
from  the  Government  are  far  greater  than 
the  piddling  $19  7  million  which  the  House 
last  iu'eek  lopped  off  the  Mohole  project,  most 
of  which  would  go  to  Kaiser  and  National 
Steel,  not   Brown  and  Root 

A  week  or  so  earlier,  the  same  House  had 
voted  a  whopping  big  military  authorization 
which  carried  around  $438  million — nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars — for  military  construc- 
tion, of  which  Brown  and  Root  will  get  a  sub- 
stantial share  Furthermore,  this  military 
construction  money  for  Vietnam  is  un- 
audited and  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  whereas 
the  relatively  insignificant  $19  7-mlllion  Mo- 
hole hole  m  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  scru- 
tinized three  times  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  while  the  Government  was  to  get 
every  patent  developed  by  Mohole. 

HOLE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Finally,  it  will  take  $25  million  to  close 
down  the  Mohole  project,  remove  the  drills 
and  advance  preparations  for  boring  Into 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  off  Hawaii.  This  site 
had  been  selected  because  the  earth's  crust 
is  thinner  under  water  than  on  land. 

In  contrast  to  the  careful  OAO  audit  of 
Mohole,  Comptroller  General  Emer  Staats. 
head  of  GAO,  complained  behind  closed 
doors  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations     and     Government     Information 
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that  there  lud  b«ea  virtually  no  audit  of 
military  construction  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  construction  is  now  taking  place  at 
the  rate  of  •!  million  a  day,  and  for  the  first . 
time  in  the  history  of  modem  warfare  the 
basic  work  has  been  turned  over  to  private 
contractors,  a  consortium  of  four  companies, 
including  Bfown  and  Root. 

Originally  the  contractors  were  Raymond 
International  and  Morrison-Knudsen.  But 
they  were  Joined  last  year  by  Brown  and 
Root  of  Houston,  and  J.  A.  Jones  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  The  four  companies  have  now 
formed  a  joint  organization  called  Vietnam 
Builders,  Inc. 

raosPEROUs  under  cop 

If  the  (36,000  contribution  by  the  Brown 
and  Root  family  to  the  Presldent'3  Club  last 
May  was  motivated  by  business,  It  was  prob- 
ably Influenced  more  by  the  Vietnam  build- 
ing progn^ra  than  by  the  picayunlsh  Mohole 
project  In  the  Pacific. 

However,  it  should  t>e  noted  that  Erown 
and  Root  also  prospered  under  President 
Eisenhower.  They  were  given  a  large  slice 
Of  the  contract  to  build  military  bases  in 
Spain  at  a  cost  of  around  $2  billion.  The 
Oeorge  Brown  family  at  that  time  was  con- 
tributing not  to  Mr.  Elsenhower  but  tu  the 
Democrats. 

It  was  at  George  Brown's  Virginia  estate 
during  the  Klsenhower  Administration  that 
Lyndon  Johnson,  then  a  Senator,  suffered  his 
heart  attaclc.  Brown  was  the  University  of 
Texas  roommate  of  Rep.  Albert  Thonxis  of 
Houston,  long-time  power  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  much  of 
Brown  and  Roofs  ability  to  get  Government 
contracts  was  attributed  to  this  Influential 
friendship  rather  than  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  the  flmn  prospered 
as  much  under  the  Republicans  as  under  the 
Democrats  could  mean  that  efficiency  had 
something  to  do  with  It. 

Note — If  the  $25,000  from  Brown  and  Root 
executives  was  collected  In  return  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  both  sides  could  be  prose- 
cuted criminally.  Under  President  Elsen- 
hower. Republican  officials  required  the 
FVederlck  Snare  Co.  to  contribute  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee  before  it 
received  renewal  of  the  Government  contract 
for  the  Nloarc  plant  In  Cuba.  This  was  con- 
clusively proved  in  congressional  hearings, 
but  the  Justice  Department  refused  to 
prosecute. 

Column  bt  Robert  S.  Ai,len  and  Paul  Scott 
OF  THE  Hall  Stndic.^te 

Washington,  May  17,  1966. — The  expen- 
fiively-excluslve  President's  Club  is  coming 
to  the  financial  rescue  of  the  debt-ridder. 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Given  an  unannounced  (3  million  fund- 
raising  goal  by  the  Wblte  House,  the  Club, 
through  Its  $l,0O0-a-year  memberships,  al- 
ready has  banked  $1.5  million  to  pay  off  the 
party's  $3  million  debt. 

Most  of  this  money  has  come  from  three 
Club  dinners  attended  by  President  Johnson 
at  Houston  and  Chicago,  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  in  New  York.  These  affairs 
brought  the  Club's  dues-paying  members  to 
1.520,  more  than  half  of  the  3,000  goal  per- 
sonally set  by  the  President. 

That's  the  glowing  report  Club  president 
Arthur  KrUn.  who  doubles  as  Finance  Di- 
rector of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
made  to  President  Johnson  at  a  meeting  cf 
White  House  political  advisers. 

Krim.  wealthy  New  York  attorney  and 
movie  executive,  stated  that  the  Club's  re- 
cent dinner  in  Houston  was  attendcid  by 
700  members  and  produced  around  $800,000 
for  the  National  Committee.  The  extra 
funds,  he  indicated,  came  from  members 
who  paid  $10,000  for  "life  memberships" — a 
new  feature  being  tried  out  by  the  Club. 

The  Club  dinner  in  New  York  attended  by 
Vice    President   Humphhet    raised   $186,000. 


Krlm  also  reported  that  the  "advance  en- 
rollment" of  memt>ers  at  this  week's  dinner 
with  the  President  in  Clilcago  hsis  brought 
In  "more  than  $4001,000." 

MO^E  TO  COME 

These  fund-raising  event-s  featuring  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Vice  Pre.sldent  Humphrey 
have  been  so  successful  that  they  have  agreed 
-Uo  Krim's  request  to  take  part  in  others. 

One  will  be  a  $1  million  dinner-dance 
scheduled  for  Jun$  11  In  New  York  at  which 
the  President  win  be  the  star  attraction. 
Other  parties  to  raise  from  $500,000  to  $1 
million  are  being  arranged  In  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis.  Des  Moines  ar.d  San 
Francisco  this  summer  and  fall. 

Sixteen  unions  have  bought  memberships 
for  top  officials  despite  labor  complaints  that 
the  Admlnistratioti  has  failed  to  vlgorou.'Iy 
support  their  legislative  proposals.  The 
unions  include  the  Steelworkers.  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  Butchers,  and 
United  Auto  Woriters. 

TaE  BENEFITS 

In  addition  to  nieetlng  and  shaking  hands 
with  President  JOlinson  or  Vice  President 
Humphrey  at  fiuicl-r.\lsing  affairs.  President's 
Club  members  ako  are  Invited  to  White 
House  events. 

"The  President's  CUib  is  still  very  exclusive 
although  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1961," 
says  Clifton  Carter.  Democratic  National 
Committee  executjive  director,  in  soliciting 
new  members.  "Its  members  are  assured  of 
direct  relationship  with  President  Johnson." 

Carter  explains  that  In  addition  to  being 
asked  to  White  House  social  functions, 
"members  who  wart  to  talk  to  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  or  one  of  their  assistants, 
have  only  to  contact  my  office.  Members  will 
immediately  be  put  in  contact  with  whom- 
ever they  want  to  reach" 

In  his  sales  pitch,  C  :rter  stresses  that 
President  Johnson  uses  the  Clubs  member- 
ship list  "to  sollolt  advice"  in  making  ap- 
pointments and  in  developing  a  consensus 
on   important  domestic  and  foreign   issues.  ' 

I  From  ihe  Chesenne  (Wyo.t  Tribune, 
J\<y  15,  19661 

How  .\BOUT  That.  Sports  Fans? 

In  tlie  best  traditions  of  that  old  snooper. 
Drew  Pearson,  whc  somehow  failed  to  latch 
onto  this  one,  the  Republicans  have  come  up 
with  a  situation  tbat  could  deeply  emrbarrass 
the  Johnson  adaiinistration  this  election 
year. 

House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  Ford  dis- 
closed Wednesday  "disturbing  rumors"  were 
circulating  about  the  dropping  of  anti-trust 
suits  against  comixinies  whose  executives  had 
made  contributions  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Yesterday,  anether  Republican.  Rep, 
Charles  Goodell  of  New  York,  said  In  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor  tliat  members  of 
the  August  Busch  family  had  made  con- 
tributions totaling  $10,000  to  the  Democratic 
party's  President'fe  Club  and  that  subse- 
quently a  civil  ajiti-trust  suit  brought  by 
the  Justice  Department  against  Anheuser- 
Busch  Co,  was  dropped. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  'i.he  $10,000 
contribution  by  tte  Busch  family  was  made 
May  24  and  the  action  in  dropping  the  suit 
occurred  on  June  17. 

The  Justice  Department  describes  the  en- 
tire matter  as  "preposterous,"  and  Congress- 
man Goodell  himself  says  he  has  great  re- 
spect for  the  Int^rlty  of  Attorney-General 
Katzenbach  and  members  of  his  staff  Includ- 
ing the  head  of  the  anti-trust  division. 
Nonetheless  GoodSll  says  this  sequence  of 
events  "raises  selious  ethical  questions  In 
the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person." 

Meanwhile,  the  CPI  also  reported  that  the 
assistant  attorneytgeneral  in  charge  of  the 
anti-trust  division  had  told  It  he  was  a  guest 
of  Vice  President  Hubert  H  Humphrey  in  a 
flight    to    the   AUtStar    baseball    game    In    a 


plane  owned  by  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  The 
UPI  also  carried  a  statement  Issued  by  the 
vice  presidents  office  saying  that  neitlier 
Humphrey  nor  anyone  on  his  staff  knew  :j{ 
any  anti-trust  matter  involving  Anhei;  ,er- 
Busch  past  or  present. 

Busch  executives  likewise  used  the  word 
"preposterous"  to  describe  ImpIicatioiLs 
raised  by  this  occurrence,  and  a  Busch  pub- 
lic relations  executive  says:  "Anybody  whe 
thinks  he  can  buy  the  Justice  Departmen- 
for  a  political  contribution  is  crazy." 

Which  probably  Is  true,  as  CongresSi-nan 
Goodell  suggests;  but  nevertheless  the  ch;;iri 
of  events  Is  there  and  It  seems  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  It  also-seems  one  that  co.t.- 
mands  a  further  Inquiry  and  If  necessary.  , 
further  baring  of  details  as  to  precisely  ho» 
and  why  these  things  came  about  in  the  wav 
they  did. 

(From   the   New   York  Times,   May   27,   1966 
Washington:    Johnson   and    the   C.\mpuc;; 
Funds  Scandal 

( By    James    Reston ) 

Washington.  May  26. — P*resldent  Johnso:. 
has  finally  acted  to  end.  or  at  least  to  con- 
trol, the  scandal  of  political  fund-raisin?  i:, 
the  United  States.  His  proposals  for  rais- 
ing, disclosing  and  limiting  campaign  con- 
tributions are  not  complete- — they  do  no: 
deal  with  the  major  problem  of  free  tele- 
vision time,  'or  example — but  they  are  a:: 
improvement  over  the  present  system 

The  heat  was  on  the  President,  He  sup- 
ported President  Kennedy's  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  the  present  loopholes  In  the  law  in  196! 
but  he  did  nothing  abotit  It  until  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  of  1966.  and  he  with- 
held his  bill  until  it  is  now  almost  too  inte 
to  Influence  the  elections  this  coming  No- 
vember. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  two  event.';  have 
brought  the  question  of  campaign  funds  t) 
the  fore.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd.  Democra- 
of  Connecticut,  has  been  accused  of  dlvertir,:- 
political  funds  to  his  personal  account  ar.rt 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  has  re- 
cently been  charged  by  the  Citizen's  Rese:ircl'. 
Foundation  of  Princeton  with  undue  secrecv 
in  the  handling  of  its  political  accounts 

The  problem  is  clear  enough.  The  bes' 
estimates  available  Indicate  that  the  cost  o: 
the  1952  Presidential  election  was  $140  mil- 
lion, the  1956  election  $155  million,  the  1960 
election  $175  million  and  the  1964  election 
$200   million, 

"President  Johnson  did  not  put  foiv.ar(l 
his  suggestions  for  meeting  this  risiiie  cos- 
of  campaigning  because  he  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  not  mastered  the  new  tech- 
niques of  political  fund-raising.  In  fact,  tt-.e 
President  is  as  good  at  this  business  as  any- 
body  in  recent  times. 

He  has  his  President's  Clubs.  These  are 
organized,  not  by  accident  in  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  and  ether  rich  states,  where 
members  who  pay  $1  000  a  year  get  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  cocktail  p>artles  or  after- 
dinner  parties  with  the  President  and  oc- 
casionally receive  communications  from  tbc 
White  House  on  the  progress  of  the  war  and 
other  disasters. 

the  CHICKfN  ciRCcrr 
He  works  the  8100-a-plate  chicken  dinner 
circuit  with  more  effect  than  anybody  in  the 
land.  Tliree  such  opulent  blowouts  this  year 
In  Washington.  Chicago,  and  Houston,  wi'ti 
the  President  as  the  principal  speaker,  took 
In  $2,050,000,  and  the  Democratic  party  has 
also  produced  for  these  large  cultin-al  oCfair.s. 
an  official  program  which  sometimes  nets 
over  half  a  million  dollars  In  advertisin? 
most  of  it  from  companies  doing  bu.^mcss 
with  the  Government. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Johnson  proved  In  the  1964 
campaign  that  he  could  reverse  the  normal 
pattern  of  campaign  giving.    The  dollars  tend 
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to  follow  the  wliuaers  now.  and  in  the  last 
election,  most  <rf  the  large  contribution  went 
to  the  Democratic  party  rather  than  to  the 
Republicans.  The  latest  estimate  Is  that  69 
per  cent  of  the  Democratic  party's  Individual 
contributions  came  in  sums  of  $500  or  over. 

Accordingly,  despite  the  pressure  to  bring 
thlf  system  of  legal  blackmail  under  control. 
tbe  temptation  on  the  Administration  to 
perpetuate  such  a  lucrative  racket  was  very 
great  Indeed.  Public  Indifference  is  almost 
greater  than  public  disgust  and  the  President 
probably  could  have  let  it  ride  through  an- 
other election  or  so. 

Instead,  he  has  come  up  with  proposals 
itiat,  if  passed  by  the  Congress,  will  at  least 
.'irce  more  accurate  acouutlng  of  pKilltical 
contributions  both  by  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver, put  more  realistic  ceilings  on  the  size 
cf  contributions,  and  eneotirage  widespread 
public  participation  in  the  financing  of  po- 
litical campaigns  through  tax  deductions. 

JOHNSON  TH£  KEY 

This  would  not  be  foolproof.  Whatever  is 
passed  in  this  slippery  field  can  be  evaded, 
but  it  would  help  the  press  and  the  people 
police  the  politicians,  limit  the  influence  of 
Urge  contributors,  and  relieve  the  conscience 
cf  most  of  the  politicians. 

Most  of  the  latter  are  now  trapped  in  a 
system  of  rising  costs  and  competitive  eva- 
sion, and  most  of  them  hate  it,  even  when 
xhey  benefit  by  it. 

Accordingly,  the  President  will  have  power- 
ful support  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  lobbyists  and  others  who  like  tilings  as 
they  are.  provided  he  uses  his  influence  on 
t!ie  Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  his 
Inends  in  the  House,  to  get  his  bill  to  a  vote. 
The  sentiment  In  Congress,  in  the  press,  and 
m  the  public  will  back  him  if  he  fights  for 
his  reforms,  but  It  will  not  prevail  unless  he 
does. 

iFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   29,   1966) 

BEiLtNC  Fat  Csts  In  Election  Year 

(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

President  Johnson  is  shortly  sending  to 
Congress  a  message  on  "quality  In  govern- 
ment" that  Is  expected  to  Include  proposals 
for  reforms  in  financing  political  campaigns. 
Tnls  comes  not  a  moment  too  soon  In  the 
View  of  members  of  Congress  long  sensitive 
•U3  pubUc  reaction  in  this  field.  Tljey  are 
aware  of  a  growing  cynicism  and  disillusion. 
Recent  disclosures,  notably  the  way  in  which 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  a  Connecticut 
Democrat,  tapped  lobbyists,  favor  seelcers 
and  job  holders  for  at  least  $100,000  which 
went  Into  his  private  pocket,  cannot  be 
shrugged  off.  Reform  must  come  now,  it  is 
being  widely  said  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  President  made  a  brave  beginning  in 
his  State  of  tiie  Union  niessai^e  in  January. 
In  the  first  official  interest  he  has  shown  in 
the  subject  since  he  assumed  the  Presidency. 
he  proposed  closing  the  loopholes  allowing 
big  money  contributors  to  violate  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  almost  at  will.  This  was 
coupled  with  tax  incentives  which,  in  the 
President's  words,  would  "make  it  possible 
-'cr  those  without  personal  wealth  to  enter 
P'ablic  life  without  being  obligated  to  a  few 
large  conuibutors."  A  proposed  bill  embody- 
ttig  the,=c  changes  is  beliig  circulated  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

But  the  congressional  elections  will  shortly 
t!?  upon  us,  and  unless  the  White  House 
laoves  soon  to  take  advantage  of  the  spur 
provided  bj-  the  Dodd  disclosures  it  will  be 
too  late  for  this  year.  In  the  meantime,  the 
initiative  is  being  seized  by  others. 

Senator  Ooun  J.  Williams,  a  Republican 
irom  Delaware,  succeeded  in  gettiiig  attached 
■  -'  the  tax  bill  his  amendment  prohibiting 
corporauons  from  deducting  advertising  in 
political  campaign  books  as  a  business  ex- 
P^tise,    This  amendment  was  Inspired  by  the 


political  books  put  out  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  which  contained  cor- 
porate ads  sold  at  $15,000  a  page.  Many  ad- 
vertisers were  aerospace  and  aircraft  com- 
panies with  big  government  contracts. 

The  political  handbook  underwritten  by 
corporate  advertisers  has  been  a  favorite 
fund  raising  device  of  both  Republicans  and 
DemcKrats  in  state  capitals  around  the  coun- 
try and  as  a  consequence  a  wall  of  protest  has 
risen  over  the  Williams  amendment.  With 
state  governments  handing  out  fat  highway 
and  other  construction  contracts,  this  was  a 
painless  method  In  the  era  cf  big  gcvernment 
spend. ng  to  collect  from  those  profiting  from 
the  contracts. 

For  the  tireless  Williams  this  was  only 
a  first  step.  He  has  been  working  with  t!ie 
Treasury  on  tax  proposals  that  would  give 
the  small  contributor  a  break.  A  contribu- 
tion of  $100  would  be  treatr::  as  follows.  Of 
the  first  $25,  the  taxpayer  could  take  S17.50 
directly  off  the  Federal  tax  he  owed.  The  re- 
maining $75  would  be  a  regular  deduction 
along  with  other  business  and  charitable  de- 
ductions. 

Williams  would  reqvilre  the  individual  to 
make  his  contribution  directly  to  the  political 
party  of  his  choice.  This  would  mean  that 
no  lobbyist  or  favor  seeker  could  run  a  whole- 
sale roundup  of  small  contributions  and  get 
the  political  reward  for  It, 

The  President  this  spring  Is  paying  thank 
you  calls  on  President's  Clubs  around  the 
covmtry  beginning  with  Houston,  Tex  With 
an  assessment  of  $1,000  a  ye;\r,  the  clubs  have 
become  a  major  part  of  the  Democrats'  fund- 
raising  operation.  A  prime  mover  in  Houston 
is  George  R  Brown,  of  Brown  and  Root,  one 
of  the  largest  contracting  firms  in  the  country 
and  a  long-time  friend  of  the  President,  An 
increasingly  large  share  of  the  Democrats' 
finances  has  come  in  recent  years  from  the 
fat  cats.  In  contrast,  the  Republicans  are 
making  an  effort,  and  with  some  success,  to 
raisp    money    in    small    contributions. 

Tlie  trend,  if  It  continues,  means  an  im- 
ptirtant  switch  In  polltlcnl  identification. 
The  Democrats,  with  their  populist  base  In 
tiie  South  and  West  have  long  considered 
themselves  "the  party  of  the  people."  And 
they  have  looked  with  scorn  on  the  GOP  as 
"the  party  of  the  rich."  Certainly,  in  the 
past,  the  Republicans  got  the  lion's  share  of 
the  bi^  money  from  the  very  rich. 

As  costs  go  vip,  with  television  time  nb- 
.sorbing  millions  of  dollars  In  a  national  cam- 
paign the  question  of  who  pays  what  and 
why  is  one  touching  every  taxpayer.  Lob- 
byists and  favor  seekers  do  not  spend  their 
political  dollars  out  of  noble  disinterested- 
ness. They  expect  to  get  their  money  back 
many  times  over.  By  common  agreement, 
the  present  corrupt  Practices  Act  Is  a  farce. 
It  is  no  barrier  at  all  to  the  big  spender  who 
wants  sometlilng  out  of  government,  whether 
it  Is  an  ambassadorship  or  a  defense  con- 
tract 

IFrom   the  Washington   Post,  June  9.   1966] 

LBJ's  Elite 

(  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

President  Johnson's  daring  and  con- 
irovgxslal  fund-raising  gimmick  lor  the 
1966  congressional  campmign.  hitherto  undis- 
closed, offers  Democratic  Party  contributors 
the  right  to  buy  a  gilt-edged  inviij.tlon  to  a 
formal  White  House  party. 

The  price  Is  $10,000  each.  It  may  seem 
high,  but  already  an  estimated  100  con- 
tributors, most  of  them  In  New  York  City, 
have  glady  paid  It. 

So  secret  Js  the  new  group  of  $10  000  con- 
tributors, unofficially  kncrwn  as  the  "Elite 
President's  Club."  that  some  high  cfljclnls  In 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  have 
never  heard  of  it.  The  "Elite  President's 
Club"  Is  a  spectacular  Jump  In  size  of  con- 
tribution and  prestige  from  the  old,  non-elite 


President's  Club,  which  requires  a  mere  $1,000 
membership  fee. 

Although  the  new  club  has  had  a  success 
in  New  York  and  in  other  selected  areas.  It 
Is  running  into  serious,  sometimes  bitter  op- 
position from  old-pro  Democrats  from  other 
Slates.  The  reason  for  this  opposition  is 
simply  stated.  The  Elite  Club  moves  the 
Democratic  Party's  fund-raising  operations 
even  further  away  from  the  rank-and-file 
Party  member  than  the  original  President  s 
Club,  which  started  back  In  1961  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

The  propositaon  that  big-time  donors  to  a 
f>ulitical  party  deserve  some  special  recog- 
nition, such  as  an  ambassadorship  to  a 
small-time  country,  is  a«  old  as  the  Repub- 
lic But  the  new  club  of  presidential  elites 
seems  to  carry  this  political  precept  into  new 
territory. 

To  the  critics,  tbe  new  plan  gives  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  traditional  party  of 
the  people,  the  aura  of  a  rich  mans  club 
more  in  keeping  with  the  Republicans  than 
tlie  Democrats, 

In  at  least  one  state,  a  state  that  is  full  of 
fat-cats  ambitious  for  Whit*  House  recog- 
nition. Party  leaders  have  flatly  refused  to 
sell  membership  tickets  to  the  $10,000  club. 
even  though  the  Incentive  of  a  guaranteed 
Invitation  from  President  Jolinson  to  a 
White  House  p.-irty  would  undoubtedly  find 
eager  prospects.  Their  resistance  stems  also 
from  the  fact  that  local  leaders  at  the  state. 
city  and  district  levels  are  angry  at  what 
they  reg.ird  as  a  cold  shoulder  from  the  Na- 
tional Committee  and   the  White  House. 

These  local  leaders,  accustomed  to  doing 
business  with  Washington  without  ritual  or 
forma.lity.  find  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  their 
problenis  here  They  are  particularly  un- 
happy at  the  tight  control  exercised  with- 
in the  White  House,  often  by  Presidential 
Assistant  W.  Marvin  Watson,  Jr.,  over  the 
National  Committee. 

On  top  of  this  the  sale  of  $10,000  tickets 
to  White  House  social  functions  is  simply  one 
mere  grievance. 

The  nioving  force  behind  the  President  s 
most  exclusive  club  are  Arthur  B  Krim.  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Artists  and  fin.-ince  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Committee,  and  the 
President   himself. 

Krim  was  prevailed  on  by  the  President 
to  become  the  Party's  chi"f  fund-r.iiser  only 
after  several  weekend  visits  to  the  LBJ 
Ranch  In  Johnson  City.  Tex.  Confronted 
with  a  massive,  long-concealed  Party  deficit 
(still  close  to  S2  million  I .  and  under  orders 
to  raise  a  campaign  fund,  Krim  decided  th.it 
the  Party's  poor  financial  position  justified 
the  new  club.  He  was  L-trongly  encouraged 
by  the  President.  Finally,  most  of  the  Party's 
desperate  efforts  to  raise  money  in  the  tradi- 
tional w.iy — by  small  contributions  from 
many  Democrats — have  been  dismal  fail- 
ures. In  desperation,  Krim  has  turned  to  the 
fat-cats. 

Privately,  Krlm  has  said  that  the  orlgin:il 
President's  Club,  limited  to  $1,000  con- 
tributors, was  a  sound  money-raising  device. 
In  the  Washington  of  the  1960s,  he  h.as  said, 
SI. 000  can't  buy  much  of  anything,  including 
political  favors.  Presumably,  he  feels  the 
same  complacency  about  contributions  ten 
times  that  large 

The  Hatch  Act  Umlts  a  single  political  con- 
tribution to  $5,000.  but  tJiere  are  several  ways 
for  members  of  the  new  club  to  ev.ide  that 
restriction.  The  quick  success  of  the  plan  In 
New  York  indicates  that  It  won't  slow  down 
because  of  resistance  by  local  professionals. 
Having  discovered  the  value  of  an  invita- 
tion to  a  White  House  party,  the  ticket-sellers 
won't  stop  now.  no  matter  how  much  the 
scheme  seems  to  conflict  with  President 
Johnson's  formal  plan,  sent  to  Congress  last 
month,  to  provide  tax  deductions  for  polltl- 
c.U  contributions  up  to  $100.  That  plan  is 
supposed  to  encourage  Emall-ilme  giving. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  19M] 

New  pirKs-RAismo  Iokas 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Tbe  White  House  has  strongly  denied  It, 
but  It  lias  been  rumored  that  If  you  con- 
tribute •10,000  to  the  Democratic  Party  tor 
the  upcoming  congressional  elections,  you 
will  be  assured  of  a  gilt-edged  invitation  to 
a  formal  White  House  party  attended  by  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

For  •10,000,  a  contributor  is  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Elite  President's  Club"  as  opposed 
to  the  ordinary  "President's  Club"  which 
caters  to  the  run-of-the-mill  $1,000  contribu- 
tors. It  Is  believed  that  there  are  at  least 
100  members  of  the  Elite  President's  Club 
already  signed  up,  with  many  more  holding 
the  checkbooks  in  the  wings. 

I'm  for  anything  that  puts  funds  into  the 
Democratic  Party  coffers,  and  I've  been  giv- 
ing great  thought  as  to  how  more  money 
coul:l  be  raised. 

Using  the  guaranteed  invitation  to  the 
White  House  as  a  starting  point,  I  have  made 
up  a  rate  card  for  different  things  a  loyal 
Democratic  Party  giver  would  be  entitled  to 
U  be  were  wUllng  to  put  up  the  con- 
tributions. 

For  example,  if  a  person  was  willing  to  give 
•  15.000,  he  would  not  only  be  invited  to  the 
White  House  for  dinner,  but  his  wife  would 
be  guaranteed  a  dance  with  Press  Secretary 
Bill  Moyers. 

For  920,000  the  contributor  would  get  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  as  Vice  President 
HtTBEBT  Httmphkit.  and  for  •25.000  the  Vice 
President  would  agree  not  to  talk. 

For  $30,000  the  person  would  not  only  have 
dinner  at  the  White  House,  but  he  would  be 
permitted  to  attend  a  Cabinet  meeting. 

If  you  coughed  up  •35,000,  you  could  ask 
a  question  at  a  televised  Presidential  news 
conference. 

Anyone  who  gave  $40,000  could  go  to  a 
movie  with  Lynda  Bird  and  Oeorge  Hamilton. 
For  $45,000  you  would  be  guaranteed  a  seat 
in  the  church  at  Lucl's  wedding. 

A  •50,000  contributor  would  be  given  his 
choice  of  a  weekend  at  Camp  David  with  the 
Johnsons  or  a  week  at  the  LBJ  ranch.  For 
$55,000  he  wouldn't  have  to  ride  a  horse. 

The  $60,000  fat  cat  would  be  allowed  to 
sign  a  congressional  bill  at  a  White  House 
Rose  Garden  ceremony,  and  for  $75,000  he 
could  be  present  when  the  President  was 
chevrtng  out  Sen.  PtrLBEicHT. 

There  will  be  very  few  people  contributing 
$100,000  or  more,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
accommodated. 

For  $100,000  you  could  get  to  swear  in  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

For  $150,000  you  would  be  permitted  to 
alert  all  SAC  bombers,  and  for  $200,000  ycu 
could  call  out  the  National  Ouard  and 
reserves. 

If  anyone  wanted  to  give  $250,000  he  would 
be  guaranteed  that  Mrs.  Johnson  would  plant 
a  rose  garden  In  his  back  yard. 

For  $300,000  you  can  run  for  Congress 
yourself. 

Unfortunately,  the  Republicans,  being  out 
of  office,  have  nothing  to  compete  with  tbe 
Democrats  when  It  comes  to  raising  money. 
All  they  could  offer  a  $10,000  contributor 
would  be  either  a  chance  to  attend  a  Richard 
Nixon  news  conference  or  to  take  a  ride 
through  Death  Valley  with  Ronald  Reagan. 

(From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  26,  1966] 
MoROLE  Cirropr  Shows  Need  or  Election 
Law 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
When    Rep.    Donald    RTncsrELS    (R-Ill.) 
killed  the  Mohole  project  because  $25,000 
waa  given  to  the  President's  Club  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  and  Root  contracting  firm, 
he  missed  half  the  political  story. 


He  also  did  two  ^tber  things : 

1.  He  killed  a  purely  non-poUtical  project, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  reverse  of  the  much  more  expensive 
and  more  spectaci|lar  project  to  explore  the 
moon,  to  find  oui  ahead  of  tbe  Russians 
what  is  the  temperature  of  the  earth  below 
the  surface,  what  causes  earthquakes  and 
volcanos. 

2.  He  illustrated  the  Importance  of  passing 
a  clean  elections  Ijil!  to  regulate  more  care- 
fully big  contrlb\<tlons  such  as  this.  The 
clean  elections  bill  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  is  now  stymied  in  the  Senate  by 
Sen.  Howard  Can!«on   (D-Nev). 

But  the  other  Half  of  the  political  story 
which  Rumsfeld,  •  good  Republican,  missed 
Is  that  Brown  and  Root  have  been  financing 
Lyndon  Johnson  lor  years,  put  up  around 
$100,000  for  him  ^hen  he  was  running  as  a 
young  Congressman  from  Texas.  And  today 
the  defense  contracts  they  have  been  getting 
from  the  governxnent  are  far  greater  than 
the  piddling  $19.7(X).000  which  the  House  last 
week  lopped  off  tSje  Mohole  project,  most  of 
which  would  go  to  Kaiser  and  National  Steel, 
not  Brown  and  Root. 

A  week  or  so  earlier,  the  same  House  had 
voted  a  whopping  big  military  authorization 
which  carried  around  $438  million — nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars — for  military  construc- 
tion, of  which  BrDwn  and  Root  will  get  a 
substantial  share.  Furthermore  this  mili- 
tary construction  money  for  Vietnam  is  un- 
audited and  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  whereas 
the  relatively  inslgtiiflcant  $19,700,000  Mohole 
hole  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  scruti- 
nized three  times  t>y  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  government  w.is  to  get  every 
patent  developed  \)y  Mohole. 

Fln.-Uly,  It  will  take  $25  million  to  close 
down  the  Mohole  project,  remove  the  drills 
and  advance  pre^rations  for  lx>rlng  into 
the  floor  of  the  o«ean  off  Hawaii.  This  site 
had  been  selected  because  the  earth's  crust 
is  thinner  under  tvater  than  on  land.  The 
two  thinnest  plates  are  off  Cuba  and  off 
Hawaii.  The  Pacific  was  chosen  because  it 
is  less  turbulent  than  Atl,\ntlc  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba. 

In  contrast  to  the  careful  GAO  audit  of 
Mohole,  Comptroller  General  Elmer  Siaats, 
head  of  GAO,  con^plalned  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  House  Subcomniitiee  on  Foreign 
OiJerations  and  Government  Information 
that  there  had  beeb  virtually  no  audit  of  mil- 
itary construction  in   South   Vietnam. 

This  construction  Is  now  taking  place  at 
the  rate  of  $1  million  a  day.  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  bistory  of  modern  warfare 
the  basic  work  hac  been  turned  over  to  pri- 
vate contractors,  $  consortium  of  four  com- 
panies, Including  Brown  and  Root. 

Originally  the  Oontractors  were  Raymond 
International  and  Morrison-Kundsen.  But 
they  were  Jolucd  last  year  by  Brown  and 
Root  of  Houston,  and  J.  A.  Jones  of  Charlotte. 
N.C.  The  four  companies  liave  now  formed 
a  Joint  organiza-tDon  called  Vietnam  Build- 
ers, Inc. 

They  have  beea  entrusted  with  buiiaing 
more  than  10,000  fre-fab  buildings,  hospit.ils 
warehouses  and  oil  depots  calculated  to  last 
50  years,  plus  al8  strips  better  than  those 
serving  most  Ame»ican  cities.  At  Cam  Ranh 
Bay,  the  docks,  warehouses  and  two  air  strips 
have  made  it  tha<  finest  sea  and  airport  in 
all  Asia. 

This  extensive  building  program  Is  one 
reason  North  Vlettiam  refuses  to  come  to  the 
peace  table.  Its  leaders  argue  that  the 
United  States  plains  to  remain  in  Vietnam 
indefinitely,  regartlless  of  peace. 

If  the  $25,000  aontrlbution  by  the  Brown 
and  Root  family  t»  the  President's  Club  last 
May  was  motlvatetl  by  btislness.  It  was  prob- 
ably influenced  nv>re  by  the  Vietnam  build- 
ing program  than  by  the  picayunlsh  Mohole 
project  in  the  Pacttlc. 


September  2,  1906 

'THE  BUCK  STOPS  HERE" 

Mr.  DEL  C7LAWSON.  Mr.  Speakei .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
maji  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thii; 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  include  herewith  a  press  release  fioin 
the  Republican  leadership; 

St.^temknt  by  Representative  Fopd 

Former  President  Truman  had  for  se. ■.:.. 
years  on  his  desk  a  motto  which  read;  The 
buck  stops  here!"  In  this  Johnson  .'Vamu.- 
Istratlon  that  motto  appears  to  have  beei. 
changed  to  :  "Slip,  slide  and  duck  the  buck' 

As  the  recent  airline  strike  continued,  '.i..- 
President   passed   the  buck  to  the  Conpr.-; 

As  labor  increases  Its  demands,  the  Pres.- 
dent  passes  the  buck  In  silence. 

As  Industry  raises  Its  price,  the  Presideni 
passes  the  buck  to  the  consumer. 

As  the  cost  of  food  continues  to  skjTockc'. 
In  the  market,  the  President  passes  the  buck 
to  the  housewife. 

As  Interest  rates  reach  all-time  highs  .ir.d 
home  mortgage  money  becomes  almost  lis:- 
possible  to  obtain,  the  President  passes  tae 
buck  to  those  millions  of  our  peo;)lo  o: 
modest  means,  both  younger  and  older,  .vi! . 
have  hoped  for  years  to  have  a  home  of  tliei.- 
own. 

As  too  long  a  mistaken  reliance  on  mone- 
tary policy  alone  falls  in  the  slightest  to  ii .: 
inflation,  the  President  passes  the  buck  t . 
us  all.  For  it  is  the  American  people,  ea-h 
and  all  of  us.  who  continue  to  suffer  lncre.15- 
ingly  from  this  buck-passing  fever  of  t.he 
Johnson  administration. 

Inflation — a  dollar  declining  In  value— th? 
cost  of  living  In  orbit — call  It  what  you  wu; 
In  simplest  terms  it  nieans  that  the  Americ..:. 
wage-earner,  the  American  taxpayer,  is  iku:: 
cruelly  misled  and  badly  hurt. 

This  administration  appears  totally  help- 
less, and  even  worse,  hopeless,  in  its  fu'Ue 
threshing-about  for  solutions.  When  ov,r 
people  are  given  no  help — worse  yet,  when 
they  are  given  no  hope — It  Is  time  for  a  cir-'S. 
tic  change. 

We  repeat — and  we  shall  continue  to  re- 
peat it  until  action  results — we  repeat  tli." 
the  solution  to  onrushing  Inflation  1.?  :>: 
hand — a  solution  Instantly  available  to  ',h  ? 
administration  and  its  top-heavy  majirii;. 
in  this  Democratic  Congress.  Th.at  s:,!ii- 
tion:  a  drastic  cut  in  nonessential  Feder.il 
spending.  It  is  these  billions  of  nonessential 
Federal  funds  that  are  being  poured  into  fhe 
economy  that  represent  the  principal  c  ."  ( 
of  inflation,  the  principal  reason  for  toct  y  - 
high  living  costs  for  every  family. 

The  President  has  asked  hotisewivt'-s  ' 
buy  cheaper  cuts  of  nveat.  He  has  suggef'.et; 
that  wage  and  price  guideposts — which  h» 
himself  has  torpedoea — be  observed.  He  h.i^ 
requested  Government  agencies  to  econo- 
mize. He  has  supported  none  of  these  ihin;;.' 
with  any  vigor  at  all.  There  has  been  n 
evidence  that  he  means  It. 

On  the  contrary  he  points  with  peculi.ir 
pride  to  a  wartime  economy  that  inevit;ih'> 
produces  high   employment. 

With  nearly  3.100.000  men  in  uniform  !io'. 
now  employable  In  civilian  life — in  the  f.ice 
of  the  known  fact  that  at  least  three  men  are 
needed  in  the  labor  force  at  home  to  provide 
for  each  man  in  uniform — we  suggest  that 
the  President's  boasting  has  a  very  hollow 
ring. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  stop  puss- 
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ing  the  buck  with  the  responsibilities  that 
are  his — his  responsibilities  to  labor,  to  man- 
agement, to  the  consumer,  to  the  taxpayer, 
to  all  the  American  people.  He  can  bring 
about  a  drastic  cut  in  nonessential  Federal 
expenditures  through  his  huge  Democratic 
majorities  in  the  Congress,  if  he  is  willing 
to  do  so — if  he  has  the  courage  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  our  question-of -the- week:  Mr. 
President,  when  will  you  Democrats  stop 
p.iSiing  the  buck' 

Statement  by  Senator  Dirksen 
President    Johnson    tells    us    that    what 
.\merica    needs    is    "a    strong    dose    of    self- 
discipline."     To  which   we  can   only   reply: 
"Fhysician,  heal  thyself." 

To  ask  self -discipline  of  labor,  to  ask  self- 
discipline  of  management,  to  ask  self-disci- 
pline of  Congress,  to  ask  self-discipline  of  the 
consumer,  is  pious  and  pointless — until  the 
President  asks  it  of  his  administration  and 
his  heavy  Democratic  majorities  in  the  Con- 
gress.    We  are,  in  short,  not  impressed. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  timid  surrender 
to  labor  unions.  We  are  not  Impressed  by 
fearful  deference  to  management.  We  are 
not  impressed  by  guideposts  for  wages  nnd 
prices  that  are  anything  but.  We  are  not 
impressed  by  his  requests  for  those  reduc- 
tions in  approp-riations  by  Congress — such  as 
school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs — that 
the  President  knows  cannot  be  made.  We 
are  not  Impressed  by  the  Intriguing  friction 
Q'.  Mr.  McNamara's  new  math,  which  claims 
a  doubtful  savings  of  billions.  We  are  not 
Impressed  by  anything,  in  short,  but  a  clear 
and  courageous  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
that  It  has  the  will  and  the  cottrage  to  put 
the  brakes  on  Inflation — to  stop  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  living — by  the  powerful 
means  it  has  readily  at  hand:  the  drastic, 
sweeping  reduction  of  non-essential  Federal 
spending. 

We  have  said  before  and  we  repeat,  that 
Republicans  in  Congress  and  across  the 
country  have  for  months  urged  such  reduc- 
tions and  have  shown  clearly  where  tliey 
could  be  made. 

When  the  Congress  wAgiven  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  budget  for  ij^f?,  the  Republican 
leadership  and  the  RepOTlican  membership 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  identified,  item  by  item,  those 
programs  where  non-essential  spending 
could  be  cut  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars—and this  without  depriving  our  fight- 
ing forces  of  a  single  thing  they  need! 

The  President  and  his  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  Congress  have  refused  to  make 
such  savings,  despite  repeated  and  valiant 
Republican  efforts  to  achieve  them.  Even 
now,  at  this  point  in  the  appropriations  cal- 
endar it  Is  still  possible  to  effect  a  savings — 
in  nonessential  .spending — of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  if  the  President  and  his 
Congressional  majorities  really  want  to  fight 
inflation. 

These,  let  me  emphasize,  represent  savings 
in  things  that  we  can  do  without — Just  as 
the  housewife  is  asked  to  do  without,  just 
B.S  the  wage-earner  is  asked  to  do  without. 
Just  as  the  would-be  homeowner  is  asked 
to  do  without — just  as  American  fighting 
men  are  being  asked  to  do  without,  tlie  priv- 
ileges of  peace  in  the  frightful  jungles  of 
-Vsia. 

We  cannot  have  both  guns  aud  butter 
We  cannot  fight  a  war  in  Asia  and  win  the 
war  on  inflation  at  home  unless  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours,  this  administration,  is  equally 
»ilhng  to  do  without  and  to  stop  its  willful, 
feckless  spending  of  the  people's  monev  on 
nones-sential  things. 

I  am  in  total  and  enthusiastic  agreement 
With  Jerry  Ford  that  the  only  effective  means 
available  to  fight  Inflation,  to  stem  the  high 
cost  of  living,  is  to  cut  nonessential  Federal 
spending  drastically  and  to  do  it  now.     The 


President  and  his  Democratic  congressional 
majorities  have  the  power  so  to  serve  this  Na- 
tion. We  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  they 
have  l>een  unwilling  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  our  questlon-of-the-week?  Mr 
President,  when  will  you  Democrats  stop 
pas.smg  the  buck? 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  WORKER 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Monday  we  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  woi'ker.  We  will  honor  him 
for  the  tremendous  contribution  he  has 
made  to  America,  the  building  of  this 
great  land  of  ours,  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
which  have  made  life  rich  in  this  Nation 
for  all  Americans. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  Labor  Day 
should  be  a  national  holiday,  for  in  the 
words  of  the  man  who  originated  the 
observance.  Carpenters'  Union  founder 
and  American  Federation  of  Labor  co- 
founder  Peter  McGuire,  it  honors  "those 
who  from  rude  nature  have  delved  and 
carved  all  the  grandeur  we  know." 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  con- 
tribution the  American  worker  makes 
to  the  Nation — not  just  on  this  Labor 
Day  but  throughout  the  year.  Nobody 
who  has  not  earned  his  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  can  know  what  it 
means  to  work  it;  a  papermill,  an  auto- 
mobile factoiT,  an  iron,  copper,  or  coal 
mine,  to  toil  at  one  of  the  many  jobs  that 
make  the  wheels  of  industry  turn  in 
America. 

Although  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  h.-'.ve  chosen  in  most  instances  to 
supp>ort  the  Democratic  Party,  rank- 
and-file  workers  know  that  Republicans 
have  championed  many  of  their  causes. 
It  wai  Republicans  who  established 
the  first  8-hour  day  for  Government 
workers  in  1868,  setting  a  pattern  for  in- 
dustry. It  was  Republicans  who  esiab- 
h.shed  the  first  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
1884  and  cieated  the  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  1913. 

Republicans  in  their  1898  platform  en- 
dorsed the  right  of  workers  to  join  a 
union  and  to  bargain  collectively.  The 
same  year  a  Republican  Congress  passed 
the  Erdman  Act  to  assist  in  settling  rail- 
road disputes  and  to  prohibit  firing  for 
union  membership. 

In  1926  a  Republican  Contrress  enacted 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  still  a  model  for 
effective  and  fair  settlement  of  labor- 
management  problems,  outlawed  so- 
called  yellow  dog  contracts  under  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  and  banned  the 
i-ssuance  of  indiscriminate  injunctions 
against  strikers. 

Republicans  joined  in  passage  of  the 
Bacon-Davis  Act  in  1913.  as-suring  pre- 
vailing waccs  for  workers  in  Government 
projects.  They  puslied  through  the 
Taft-Hartlty  Act  in  1947  to  give  new 
rights  to  rank-and-file  workers.  Tliey 
fought   for   passage   of    the    Landrum- 


Griflin  Act  in  1959  to  guarantee  addi- 
tional rights  for  Individual  union  mem- 
bei-s. 

As  we  obser\e  Labor  Day  this  year,  let 
the  workingman  be  assured  that  Repub- 
licans hi  Congress  mean  to  see  that  he 
shares  equitably  in  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labors.  The  goal  of  all  America  should 
be  that  its  workers  live  their  lives  in 
dignity,  accorded  their  full  share  of 
America's  abundance. 


SALUTE  TO  LABOR 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Cahfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  start  of  this  Labor  Day  weekend.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  mil- 
hons  of  laboring  men  and  women  who  are 
honored  on  this  day. 

The  Republican  Party  has  never  ap- 
pealed to  special  interests  or  groups  but 
sen-es  all  the  people,  including  business- 
men and  laborers,  farmers,  and  con- 
sumers, professional  and  yoimg  people. 
To  our  youth  we  owe  the  greatest  obli- 
gation of  all — to  hand  on  to  them  a  free 
country,  a  free  people,  and  a  free  econ- 
omy. 

None  has  a  greater  stake  in  fi'eedom 
tlian  the  men  who  provide  skill  and  those 
who  possess  the  enterprise  on  which  we 
have  created  the  most  prop>erous  and 
pioductive  society   in   all   history. 

The  Republican  Party  stands,  as  it 
always  has,  for  sound  money.  A  cur- 
rency changing  in  value  hampers  indus- 
try and  trade  and  makes  impossible  a 
sound  basis  of  operations,  whether  in- 
dustinal  or  personal. 

The  Republican  Party  has  the  know- 
how  to  lead  the  American  people  out  of 
the  present  mess  and  to  prevent  the  im- 
ixisition  of  buieaucratic  wage  and  price 
controls  after  this  Novembers  electioiis. 

With  the  support  of  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom  and  its  rich  material 
byproducts,  I  look  forward  to  dramatic 
Republican  gains  on  election  day  and  to 
a  lenew al  of  dynamic  Republican  leader- 
.ship  at  Washington  and  on  the  level  of 
State  and  local  government. 


FUNDS   FOR  BEAUTIFICATION 
PROGRAM  ELIMINATED 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^rom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
been  i-eceiving  a  heavy  volume  of  mail 
calling  for  elimination   of  nonessential 
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Federal  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment diuing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  result,  something  interesting  and 
perhaps  Important  happened  this  week 
which  the  news  media,  usually  so  alert, 
seem  to  have  missed.  With  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  present  and  only  one 
vote  recorded  against  It,  the  House  ap- 
proved a  report  of  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  on  the  Interior  appropriation 
which  completely  eliminated  funds  for 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  beautlflcatlon  pro- 
gram. Involved  was  $483  million — al- 
most half  a  billion. 

Since  most  of  the  Members  natui-ally 
are  for  beautlflcatlon  of  our  country,  it 
was  a  dramatic  way  for  the  Chamber  of 
Congress  closest  to  the  people  to  show 
the  White  House  how  Americans  feel 
about  nonessential  spending,  however  de- 
sirable, in  this  wartime  economy. 


SMALLER  FIRMS  LEADERS  IN 
NEW  TECHNOLOGICAL  BREAK- 
THROUGHS IN   STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  crucial  questions  of  our  time 
is  the  extent  to  which  America  is  adopt- 
ing new  technologies.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  progressive  America,  new  technological 
breakthroughs  are  absolutely  essential. 
We  must  promote  and  expand  our  auto- 
mation techniques  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  status  of  world  leadership. 
However,  our  superiority  in  the  field  of 
technology  will  not  be  maintained  if  we 
do  not  constantly  Ibok  within  to  see 
where  we  will  find  the  sources  of  inno- 
vation. The  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  pioneered 
in  the  study  of  automation.  For  more 
than  a  decade  we  have  been  making 
studies  and  inquiries  into  the  economic 
effects  of  changing  industrial  technol- 
ogy and  its  implications  for  our  society. 
Last  week  our  Subcommttee  on  Economic 
Progress  Issued  a  new  report  on  automa- 
tion and  technology  in  education.  This 
report  reveals  many  new  technologies 
that  may  well  revolutionize  our  system 
of  education. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  technology 
it  is  extremely  Important  that  we  be 
aware  of  the  sources  of  Innovation.  Too 
often,  I  fear,  we  are  lulled  into  a  sense 
of  false  security  because  we  are  such  a 
large  coimtry  with  such  huge  resources. 
Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  because  we 
have  the  biggest  business  concerns  in  the 
world  we  are  bound  to  be  first  with  new 
technological  developments.  But  this  is 
not  necessarily  the  case.  Indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  much  too  often  we  find  in 
actual  industrial  experience  that  It  is 
not  the  biggest  concerns  that  are  the 
most  progressive,  or  indeed  the  most  ef- 
ficient. Many  of  our  giant  corporations 
have  grown  beyond  what  the  economists 
refer  to  as  the  optimum  point,  and  have 
become  bureaucracies,  sluggish  and  un- 


willing to  risk  new  endeavors,  lest  they 
in  some  way  upsat  their  profit  balance. 
The  giant  corporation  knows  it  can  buy 
its  way  into  new  technology  and  can  off- 
set Its  own  inefficiencies  by  merging  into 
its  organization  smaller,  but  more  effi- 
cient companies. 

These  are  generalizations,  I  know. 
However,  they  are  supported  by  the  facts 
of  industrial  expaiience.  An  important 
case  in  point  is  the  steel  industry.  An 
extremely  revealing  study  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  in  the  steel  industry  has 
been  made  by  Pi'Ofs.  Walter  Adams  and 
Joel  B.  Dirlam.  Entitled  "Big  Steel.  In- 
vention and  Innovation,"  the  study  ap- 
pears in  the  May  1966  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  and  I  ap- 
pend it  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Specifically.  Adams  and  Dirlam  have 
studied  the  development  of  the  oxygen 
steelmaking  process,  now  recognized  uni- 
versally as  the  major  technological 
breakthrough  in  steelmaking  of  the  20th 
century.  j 

They  find  that-t 

First.  The  inveotion  was  neither  spon- 
sored nor  supported  by  large,  dominant 
firms. 

Second.  It  was  a  small  firm  that  first 
innovated  the  new  process  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  other  small  firms  that 
followed  its  lead. 

Third.  Had  tha  dominant  steel  firms 
seized  the  initiative,  and  carried  out  a 
genuine  moderniaation  program  in  the 
1950's.  their  earnings  would  have  been 
substantially  higher  and  their  deprecia- 
tion and  replacement  requirements  ap- 
preciably lower — flue  to  much  lower  op- 
erating costs  per  ton  of  ingot  capacity 
and  lower  depreciation  and  replacement 
costs  on  a  lower  investment  base. 

Fourth.  The  oj^'gen  converter  history 
reveals  that  the  steel  oligopoly  failed  to 
compete  in  strategic  innovations,  dis- 
proving the  assumption  of  some  that  if 
homogeneous  oligopolies  do  not  compete 
in  price,  their  leading  members  copipete 
in  innovating — and  that  the  public 
thereby  benefits  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  it  would  by  price  competition. 

Other  scholars  have  cast  doubt  on  the 
proposition  that  monopoly  or  oligopoly — 
that  is  big  business  and  concentration 
are  necessary  t«  bring  technological 
progress.  Among  the  leading  studies  in 
this  field  is  that  produced  by  John 
Jewkes,  professor  of  economic  organiza- 
tion at  Oxford  Uhiversity,  and  iii.s  col- 
leagues. In  the  book,  "The  Sources  of 
Invention."  the  experience  of  a  numl)er 
of  industries  is  examined,  and,  to  pick 
some  outstanding  examples,  it  was  found 
that- 
First.  In  the  C.S.  aluminum  indus- 
try— one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to 
complete  monopoly  prior  to  World  War  II 
and  still  a  higbbf  concentrated  oligo- 
poly— of  the  three  outstanding  dis- 
coveries up  to  1B37— the  use  of  heat 
treatment  and  ageing  for  giving  strength 
to  certain  alloys,  the  introduction  of  the 
silicon  alloy.s  and  the  perfection  of  meth- 
ods of  coating  strong  alloys  with  pure 
aluminum— the  first  two  were  the  work 
of  men  outside  tht  alimilnum  industry. 

Second  In  the  steel  indu.stry.  of  the 
two  spectacular  ioventions  in  the  subse- 
quent   processe.s-t.that    is.    other    than 


basic  steel  ingots,  covered  by  the  Adams- 
Dirlam  analysis: 

Continuous  hot  strip  rolling  and  contlim. 
ous  casting — the  first  waa  ttie  result  of  tlie 
ideas  of  a  new-comer  to  the  industry  and  w.is 
developed  by  one  of  the  smaller  Amerlc.m 
steel  firms,  and  the  second  largely  the  worit 
of  a  German  individual  Inventor.  Much  of 
the  pioneering  work  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  taconite  ores  was  done  by  an  individ- 
ual outside  the  Industry.  And,  among  the 
American  steel  companies,  the  largest,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  has  frequciitly 
been  described  as  a  follower  and  nut  a 
leader. 

Third.  The  highly  concentrated  auto- 
mobile industry  "benefited  enormotitlv 
from  ideas  which  have  come  to  it  from 
outside,  either  from  other  industries  or 
from  individual  inventors.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  automatic  transmis.sioii& 
and  of  power  steering — beyond  that 
much  has  been  contributed,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  new  systems  of  suspension,  by 
smaller  motor-car  firms  on  the  contiiiei.t 
of  Europe  and  by  small  manufactutr i.s 
of  accessories  and  equipment  evei->- 
where." 

Fourth : 

Other  Instances  can  be  picked  out  wiKrt' 
oUgop>oly  and  rapid  technical  progress  h;ivc 
not  gone  together.  Although  the  British  Ox- 
ygen Co.  Ltd.  has  for  long  had  a  wholly  donu- 
natlng  position  in  the  British  market  tor 
oxygen.  It  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
Important  innovations  In  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

Fifth : 

A  recent  study  of  the  consequences  of  the 
monopoly  possessed  by  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Corp  reveals  that  important  innov.i- 
tions  arose  outside  that  firm  and  sugge?.> 
that  competitive  conditions  might  have  pro- 
duced the  same  rate  of   technical  prdgrc.-..-- 

Sixth : 

Tlie  linoleum  industry  Is.  botli  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  one  of  the 
most  highly  concentrated,  but  the  fuucii- 
mental  principles  of  manufacture  are  still 
those  Invented  by  Frederick  Walton  In  1860 

This  may  explain  why  linoleum  is 
losing  out  to  vinyl  floor  covering.s. 

Se\enth : 

In  the  agricultural  machinery  industry  .it 
least  two  Important  advances,  the  cotton 
picker  and  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  lift,  origi- 
nated  w^lth   individual  inventors. 

Jewices  and  his  associates  conclude: 

Indeed  a  general  glance  at  the  most  con- 
centrated Industries  in  the  United  States  .uicl 
Great  Britain  reveals  that  they  do  not  consist 
exclusively  of  industries  regarded,  by  com- 
mon reputation,  as  being  technically  the 
most  dynamic. 

Briefly,  then,  there  is  no  basis  for  tl:e 
contention  that  monopoly  is  essentiiil  foi 
technological  progress.  Indeed  the  evi- 
dence runs  the  other  way.  Moreover,  if 
we  permit  growing  concentration,  par- 
ticularly through  merger,  we  are  in 
danger  of  drying  up  important  centers 
of  technological  advance. 

The  article  follows : 
IFYom  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
May   19661 
Big  SrEEL,  Invention,  and  Innovation 
(By  W.Tlter  Adams  and  Joel  B.  Dirlam i 
(Introduction:    the   "Schumpeterlan"   hy- 
pothesis,   167. — I.    Oxygen    steelmaking:    the 


history  of  its  invention  and  innovation. 
169 — II.  Some  cost  and  profit  implications 
of  innovative  lethargy.  184 — III.  Conclusion, 
188.1 

The  view  attributed  to  Schumpeter.  that 
large  firms  with  subsiiintial  market  power 
li;i\e  both  greater  Incentives  and  more  ample 
re.'ources  for  research  and  innovation,  has 
become  part  of  popular  mythology  and  an 
article  of  faith  among  many  economists  as 
well.  Ostensibly,  Schumpeter  lelt  "that 
firms  had  to  be  protected  by  stjme  degree  of 
monopoly— to  have  some  room  to  maneu- 
ver .  .  ."  in  order  to  bring  about  massive 
innovations.  Presumably,  he  implied  "that 
more  concentration  would  increase  innova- 
tion and   progress."  ' 

Though  Schumpeter  never  stated  it  with- 
out careful  qualification.-  this  idea  has  been 
widely  used  to  explain  why  some  Industries, 
like  textiles,  are  "backward,"  and  others,  like 
petroleum,  are  not.  Galbruith.  for  example, 
argues  that  "a  benign  Providence  .  .  .  has 
made  the  modern  industry  of  a  few  large 
Arms  an  almost  perfect  Instrument  for  in- 
ducing technical  change.  It  is  adn\lrably 
equipped  for  financing  technical  develop- 
ment. Its  organization  provides  strong  in- 
centives for  undertaking  development  and 
for  putting  it  into  use.  The  compeiulon 
of  the  competitive  model,  by  contrast,  almost 
completely  precludes  technical  develop- 
ment ' "  In  a  whimsical  vein  he  adds  that 
The  foreign  visitor,  brought  to  the  United 
St.ites  to  study  American  production  meth- 
ods and  associated  marvels,  visits  the  same 
firms  as  do  the  attorneys  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  their  search  for  monopoly."  • 

Similarly.  Ulientlial  argvies  that  firms  that 
are  small  and  competitive  do  not  have  the 
profits  to  finance  research;  "Only  large  en- 
terprises are  able  to  sink  the  formidable 
sum.s  of  money  required  to  develop  basic 
new  departures,"  '  Villard  points  out  that 
the  financing  of  research  is  less  strategic 
than  the  assurance  that,  after  an  innova- 
tion is  introduced,  the  firm  will  have  a  suf- 
ficient share  of  the  market  to  recoup  its 
outlays.  And,  he  holds,  only  oligopolists  in 
fact  can  enjoy  sucli  assurance," 


'Richard  Caves.  American  Industry;  Struc- 
ture. Conduct,  Performance  (New  York: 
Prentice  Hall.  1964).  p.  98. 

-"Schumpeter  qualified  his  hypothesis  more 
carefully  than  did  his  disciples.  To  be  sure, 
he  argued  that  '.  .  .  largest-scale  plans 
could  in  many  cases  not  materiiili2e  at  all  if 
It  were  not  known  from  the  outset  that  com- 
petition will  be  discouraged  by  heavy  capital 
requirements  or  lack  of  experience,  or  that 
means  are  available  to  discourage  or  check- 
mate it  so  as  to  gain  the  time  and  space  for 
itlrther  developments  .  .  .";  but  he  also  ob- 
served that  'it  is  certainly  as  conceivable  that 
an  all-pervading  cartel  system  might  sabo- 
tage all  progress  as  it  is  that  it  might  realize. 
with  smaller  social  and  private  costs,  all  tliat 
perfect  competition  Is  supposed  to  realize." 
Capitalism.  Socialism,  and  Democracy  (New 
York:  Harper,  1942),  pp  89,  91.  For  a  bal- 
anced restatement  of  the  Schumpeter  hy- 
pothesis, see  Edward  S.  Mason,  Eccmomic 
Concentration  and  the  Monopoly  I»roblem 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1957) , 
pp  91-101.  and  Jesse  W,  Markham.  "Market 
Structure,  Business  Conduct,  and  Innova- 
tion," .American  Economic  Review,  Papers  and 
Proceedings,  LV  (May  19651,  323  32. 

John  K    Galbraith.  American  Capitalism 
I  Rev    ed.;   Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin,   1956), 
p  86. 
'Ibid.p  91 
David  E   Lllienthal,  Big  Business:  A  New 
Era  (New  York:  Harper,  1963).  p  ,  69 

'  Henry  H.  Villard,  "Competition.  Oligopoly. 
and  Research,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
I^VI  (Dec.  1958),  483. 


This  hypothesis  has  not  remained  unchal- 
lenged." Moreover,  there  has  been  a  recent 
flurry  of  empirical  studies,  replete  with  re- 
gression analyses,  designed  to  test  the  rela- 
tionship between  concentration  and  inno- 
vation •■  Unfortunately,  these  studies  have 
yielded  Inconclusive  results"  Tlierefore.  an 
unhurried  exploration.  In  some  depth,  of 
a  single,  revolutionary  invention  and  its  in- 
troduction into  a  major  oligopolized  industry 
may  provide  some  rewarding  insights. 

For  testing  the  "Schumpeterlan"  hypoth- 
esisis.  we  have  .^elected  the  oxygen  steel- 
making proce.5s — the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding its  invention,  its  del.iyed  adoption 
by  the  dominant  firms  in  the  United  States 
steel  industry,  and  the  cost  of  this  delay  in 
terms  of  the  industry's  social  performance 
I 
In  my  opinion."  Avery  C,  Adams,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president  of  Jones  & 
Laughlin,  told  his  stockholders  in  1959,  "the 
basic  oxygen  process  represents  the  only 
major  technological  breakthrough  at  the  in- 
got level  in  the  steel  industry  since  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  With  the  exception  of 
what  we  in  the  industry  ciill  trick  he:iis.  i.e., 
one  heat  made  under  ideal  conditions,  the 
best  open-hearth  practice  today  results  in  a 
l^roduction  rate  of  39  to  40  tons  per  hour. 
Our  basic  oxygen  furnaces  have  produced 
at  the  rate  of  106  tons  per  hour  to  date 
this  month  On  a  trick  heat  basis,  we  have 
lut  160  tons  per  liour.  '  By  1965  this  opinion 
had  become  virtually  unanimous  in  the  in- 
dustry Indeed,  most  steel  experts  were 
willing  to  predict  that  no  new  open-hearths 
would    ever    again    be    built    in    the    United 


John  Jewkcfi.  David  Sawers.  and  Richard 
StiUerman,  The  Sources  of  Invention  (Lon- 
don: Macmlllan.  1958)  Jacob  Schmookler. 
"Bigness,  Fewness  and  Research."  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  LXVII  (Dec.  1959),  628-35, 
And  esp  Daniel  Hnmberg,  "Size  of  Firm, 
Monojxiiy,  and  Economic  Growth,"  Employ- 
ment, Growth,  and  Price  Levels,  Part  7,  Hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
86th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1959,  pp  2337-53; 
"Invention  in  the  Industrial  Research  Labo- 
ratory," Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
LXXi  (April  1963  1.95-115:  and  "Size  of  Firm. 
Oligopoly,  and  Research;  The  Evidence." 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  XXX  (Feb    1964).  62-75 

"  Edwin  A  Mansfield,  for  example,  has  con- 
ducted some  highly  useful  statistical  research 
into  the  relation  between  size  of  firm  and 
both  the  importance  and  adoption  speed  of 
innovations.  ("Size  of  Firm,  Market  Struc- 
ture and  lnno\atlon."  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  LXXI  i  Dec  1963),  556-76.  and 
"The  Speed  of  Response  of  Firms  to  New 
Techniques,"  thl.s  Journal  LXJCVII  (May 
1963),  290-311.  His  conclusions,  however,  as 
he  would  be  the  first  to  concede  do  not  per- 
mit assured  generalizations  with  recard  to 
the  the  central  hypothesis  For  Instance,  he 
found  .some  evidence  that  the  length  of  time 
a  firm  waits  beff)re  using  a  new  technique 
tends  to  be  inversely  related  to  the  size  of  the 
innovator  ( "The  Speed  of  Response  of  Firms 
to  New  Techniques."  op  clt  )  On  the  other 
hand,  the  steel  industry  remains  an  unex- 
plained exception  to  his  conclusion  that  the 
hirger  firms  were  more  likely  to  innovate 
than  the  smaller  (".Size  of  Firm  Market 
Structure  and  Innovation,  op  cit.)  As  we 
see  it,  the  major  weakne.ss  of  the  Mansfield 
approach  is  that  It  drowns  in  aggregate  gen- 
eralization what  must  be  qualitatively  evalu- 
ated in  a  careful  case-by -case  analysis. 

"  After  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  re- 
cent literature,  ,'esse  Markham  concludes 
that  "The  difficulty  with  such  regression 
analyses  as  the.se  is  not  so  much  their  statis- 
tical as  their  conceptual  Inconcluslveness." 
(Op.  clt.,  p.  331) . 


States.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Adams'  1959  pro- 
nouncement came  some  ten  years  after  the 
potentials  of  the  new  process  should  have 
been  a  matter  of  course  to  every  steelman 
in  the  United  States. 

Despite  its  revolutionary  character,  the 
basic  oxygen  process  employs  a  relatively 
simple  principle.  It  refines  pig  iron  into 
steel  by  jetting  oxygen  vertically  downwrtrcl 
into  a  molten  bath  of  pig  iron.  The  conver- 
sion is  accomplished  in  a  pear-shaped  vessel 
that  looks  something  like  a  cocktail  shajjer 
or  water  carafe — bellied  at  its  central  por- 
tion and  having  a  restricted  mouth  Not 
only  does  it  produce  top-grade,  "open- 
hearth"  quality  steels  more  quickly  anci 
efficiently  then  older  methods,  but  it  entails 
lower  investment  i  as  well  ..s  operation  )  costs 
Finally,  and  ironically,  the  process  was  fore- 
seen by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer-  almost  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

History  of  the  invention 
Bessemer  ushered  in  the  steel  age  with  his 
principle  of  pneumatic  conversion,  patented 
in  1865. '"  This  consisted  of  passing  a  "gase- 
ous fluid  containing  oxygen"  through  molten 
pig  iron  The  Bessemer  converter,  equipped 
with  an  acid  refractory  lining,  was  charged 
with  molten  pig  iron  through  a  top  openiiv^ 
Atmospheric  air  would  then  be  forced 
through  a  number  of  pipes  (tuyeres)  in  the 
bottom  of  the  converter  and  forced  upward 
through  the  bath  of  molten  metal.  No  ex- 
traneous source  of  fuel  was  necessary,  be- 
cause the  oxygen  in  the  air  blast  reacted 
exothermically  with  the  impurities  in  the 
iron  which  were  burned  of?  as  a  gas  or  carried 
off  into  the  slag 

This,  the  so-called  "acid"  Bessemer  process, 
could  be  used  only  to  refine  low-phosphorus 
ores  but  was  not  adapted  to  refining  the  Im- 
mense deposits  of  high -phosphorus  ores  in 
Lorraine  and  Sweden  With  a  view  to  u^mg 
these  phosphoric  ores  S  G  Thomas  invented 
and  patented  in  1876  a  process  which  differed 
from  Bessemer's  principally  in  the  use  of  a 
basic  converter  lining  (dolomite  bound  with 
tan  instead  of  the  acid  lining  employed  hy 
Bessemer  It  was  this  Thomas  converter  (or 
basic  Bessemer  process.  <ie  it  was  known  in 
the  United  States  i  on  which  the  great  de- 
velopment ot  steelinaicing  in  Europe  was 
based.  The  Thomas  process  was  uniquely 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Europe's  large  phos- 
phoric ore  deposits 

Bessemer  recognized  that  the  air  blast 
used  in  his  process  posed  a  major  problem 
Since  air  is  composed  o!  80  per  cent  nitro- 
gen and  20  per  cent  oxygen:  since  nitrogen 
is  bad  for  steel  (making  it  brittle  and  less 
malleable);  and  since  there  was  no  way  of 
preventing  the  injection  of  nitrogen  into  the 
Bessemer  steels  through  the  use  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  Bessemer  stated  as  early  as  18fi6 
'And  here  I  would  observe,  that  although  I 
liave  mentioned  air  and  steam  because  they 
contain,  or  are  capable  of  evolving,  oxygen  at 
a  cheap  rate  it  will  nevertheles  be  under- 
stood that  pure  oxygen  gas  or  a  mixture 
thereof  with  air  or  steam  may  be  used."  ■ 
Indeed.  Bessemer  not  only  entertained  the 
pMjssibility  o'  using  "pure  oxygen  gas"  m  the 
converter,  but  also  of  introducing  It  througli 
the  top  instead  of  the  iiottom  of  the  vessel. 
In  spite  of  Bessemer's  insights,  early  at- 
tempts to  apply  his  teachings  failed.  Two 
major  problems  bedeviled  steel  technology. 
( 1 )  pure  oxygen  was  not  available  in  com- 
mercial quantities  and  was  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive: (2i  an  increase  ii  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  air-blast  u.«ed  by  Bessemer  would 
redtice  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  refined 
steel,  but  would  also  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  converter's  tuyeres  and  refractory  lining. 
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European  steelmakers  using  the  Thomas  con- 
verter faced  the  additional  problem  ol  pro- 
ducing steels  wltli  an  excessive  phospnorus 
content  and  hence  inferior  quality. 

In  view  of  these  problems,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  basic  open-hearth  furnace. 
the  so-called  Siemens-Martin  process,  was  al- 
most an  immediate  success  after  its  intro- 
duction in  1880.  While  slower  and  more  ex- 
pensive than  pneumatic  methods  of  steel- 
maktng — requiring  about  eight  hours  for  a 
batch  of  steel  as  compared  with  one  hour  in 
a  Bessemer  converter — the  open-hearth  had 
two  signal  advantages.  It  produced  steel 
almost  free  of  nitrogen,  and  hence  of  far 
greater  quality  In  terms  of  nxalleabllity,  and 
It  could  use  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
scrap  in  lieu  of  pig  iron.  In  the  United 
States,  therefore,  blessed  as  it  was  with 
plentiful  scrap  supplies,  the  Siemens-Martin 
furnace  provided  an  excellent  solution  to  the 
quality  problems  of  the  Bessemer  and  Thom- 
as conversion  processes.  Indeed,  by  1909. 
the  open-hearth  had  outstrtrr^d  the  Besse- 
mer converter  as  the  workhorse  of  the  Amer- 
ican steel  Industry,  and  by  1953,  about  89 
per  cent  of  the  steel  produced  in  the  United 
States  was  of  the  basic  open-hearth  variety. 

But  pneumatic  conversion  remained  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  way  of  refining  steel. 
Hence  experiments  continued,  especially  in 
Europe,  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  ootygen 
supply  and  the  longevity  of  the  refractory 
lining.  One  breakthrough  occurred  In  1929, 
when  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Llnde's  Elsmas- 
chinen  AG  in  Germany  perfected  a  method 
(the  Linde-FraniU  process)  of  producing  bulk 
oxygen  of  99  per  cent  purity  at  very  low  cost. 
From  then  on.  except  for  the  actual  buildng 
of  the  needed  oxygen  plants,  the  technical 
and  economic  problem  of  an  adequate  ojcygen 
supply  for  steelmaking  was  of  no  further 
concern. '-■ 

The  problem  of  the  tuyere  and  lining  lon- 
gevity, however,  was  more  stubborn  and  vex- 
ing. Attempts  to  use  high  purity  oxygen  in 
bottom-blown  (Bessemer  or  Thomas)  con- 
verters resulted  in  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  converter  bottom — sometimes  withbi  the 
short   time  of  one    heat.'"'     Other  atteanpts. 


'••  By  1948  A.  B.  Roblette  cpuld  report  that 
■•Developments  in  the  production  of  cheap 
oxygen  by  the  Linde-Frankl  and  other  sys- 
tems have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  oxygen  that 
it  can  now  be  seriously  considered  both  for 
combustion  systems  and  for  the  refining  of 
pig  Iron  and  the  production  of  steel."  "Use 
of  Orj'gen  for  Steelmaking,"  The  Iron  and 
Coal  Trades  Review,  May  28,  1948.  p.  1103. 

•^Between  1936  and  1940,  for  example, 
O.  Lellep  conducted  experiments  at  Ober- 
hausen,  Germany,  with  the  use  of  pure 
oxygen  in  a  bottom-blown  converter.  While 
he  succeeded  In  producing  high  quality  steel 
at  low  cost,  he  found  no  way  of  preserving 
the  service  life  of  the  converter  bottom,  and 
hence  failed  to  come  up  with  a  commercially 
feasible  process.  '  Versuche  zur  Stahlherstel- 
lung  Im  Herdofen  und  Konverter  unter 
Benutzung  von  konzentrlertem  Sauerstoff, 
ausgefuhrt  in  der  Gutehoffnungshutte  A.-G., 
Oberhausen,  In  der  Zeitperiode  von  1936  bis 
1940,"  published  in  Mexico  City  in  1941;  cited 
in  Stahl  und  Elsen,  Vol.  71  (Dec.  20,  1951 ) 
p.  1442. 

By  1945  the  Russians  had  built  a  special 
con'.ierter  plant  at  their  Kuznetsk  Steel 
Works  to  study  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  by  use  of  an  oxygen-enriched  or  pure- 
oxygen  blast  in  a  bottom-blown  converter. 
They  too  failed  to  develop  a  method  for 
preserving  the  service  life  of  the  tuyers  when 
losing  lOO  per  cent  concentration  of  oiygen. 
See  the  article  by  V.  V.  Konjakov  in  Engi- 
neers' Digest.  Nov.  1947,  p.  522.  cited  in  Iron 
Age.  Feb.  19,  1948.  p.  70. 

The  Germans  conducted  successful  experi- 
ments in  bottom-blown  converters  by  oise  of 
64  per  cent  pure  oxygen  at  H.ispe  and  73  per 


i.e.,  to  use  oxygen  In  side-blown  converters, 
encountered  similar  difficulties."  Here  the 
oxygen  Jet  directed  at  the  rnelt  surface  caused 
excessively  high  temperatures  on  the  side  of 
the  vessel  facing  tHe  oxygen  Inlet  and  result- 
ed In  serious  damage  to  the  refractory  lining. 
Still  other  attempts,  i  e  .  to  use  lower  con- 
centration of  oxygtn  or  oxygen-steam  combi- 
nation '■'■■ — in  order  to  conserve  the  refractory 
bottom  or  the  siclewalls  of  the  converter — 
suffered  from  the  inherent  liabilities  of  the 
conventional  Bessemer  method;  an  excessive 
nitrogen  content  of  the  refined  steel  and 
failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  exo- 
thermic role  of  oxjgen  as  a  converter  fuel. 

Tlie  final  brenktfcrough  in  the  developmeia 
of  the  oxygen  prooess  w.is  based  on  the  work 
of  Schwarz.  Miles,  and  Durrer.  In  an  appli- 
cation filed  in  19|9  and  Issued  as  German 
Patent  No.  735,196,  on  July  3.  194.3,  Professor 
C.  V.  Schwarz  of  Herlln-Ch,arlottenburg  stat- 
ed: "The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  a 
method  of  briiigi»g  gases  into  particularly 
Intimate  contact  With  liquid  baths,  for  in- 
stance metal  batiie,  by  providing  the  jet  of 
gas  directed  onto  the  surface  of  the  bath 
with  such  a  high  kinetic  energy  thfit  it  is 
capable  of  penetrating  In  the  manner  of  a 
solid  body  deep  inito  the  bath  by  the  use  of 
extremely  high  Velocities  lying  preferably 
above  the  speed  oj  sound.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible,  without  any  additional  means,  such 
as  for  Instance  a  pipe  or  the  like  which  is 
subject  to  rapid  wtar,  to  cause  the  jet  of  gas 
to  act  within  the  liquid  ba*hs  so  that  the  re- 
action takes  plaae  exlrei.iely  rapidly  and 
completely."  In  tkls  top-blown  pure-oxygen 
proces.s.  Schwarz  observed,  'the  danger  of 
rapid  wear  of  tha  coiitalnpr  liner  is  elimi- 


cent  pure  o.xygen  iit  Oberhausen  (Stahl  und 
Eisen.  Vol.  70  i  Apt  13.  1950).  pp.  303-21  and 
Vol.  71  (Nov.  8.  1961).  p  1183-991.  but  failed 
in  further  effort*  to  increase  the  oxygen 
concentration  in  She  blast  without  excessive 
wear  and  tear  of  the  converter  bottom. 

"As  early  as  19C4  Herman  A.  Brassert  de- 
scribed a  side-blown  converter  using  "dry 
air."  oxygen  or  oxjjgen-ennched  air.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  suitable  number  of  buyeis  be 
positioned  around  the  converter  vessel  above 
the  metal  line  "So  as  to  direct  the  air  issuing 
from  them  downwardly  onto  the  surface  of 
the  metal  in  the  Ij.ith  whereby  a  whirling  or 
rotary  motion  wilj  be  given  to  the  metal." 
(U.S.  Patent  No.  1,032,653  applied  for  pn  No- 
vember 11.  1304.  a»d  issued  on  July  16.  1912). 
Notable  among  tlie  experiments  nnd  pilot 
projects  subsequently  undertaken  were  those 
of  Jones  &  Laugliin  (started  in  1942)  and 
Carnegie-Illinois  (started  in  19461.  By  1949 
both  companies  bad  concluded  that  their 
side-blown  converter  ( turbo-he.'irth)  process 
was  "fundamentaUy  sound  '  and  that  it  could 
be  made  to  yield  lew-nitrogen,  low-phospho- 
rus steels  in  comnacrcial  quantites.  If  certain 
operating  problems  were  solved  and  the 
equipment  design  modified.  See  E.  C.  Bain 
(vice-president.  Cirnegie-IlUnols)  and  H.  W. 
Graham  i  vice-preiident.  Jones  &  Laughlin). 
"The  Turbo-HeaKh— A  New  Steelmaking 
Technique."  Iron  Age.  Apr.  21.  1949.  pp.  62-65. 
For  a  dlscusFion  of  other  side-blown  conver- 
ter experiments,  ste  Stahl  und  Elsen.  Vol.  62 
(Sept.  3.  1942)  pp  •749-56  and  Vol.  64  (June  1. 
19441  pp  349-58.  Both  of  these  volumes  of 
Stahl  und  Eisen  Were  reproduced  and  dis- 
tributed to  EcieiitlSc  centers  in  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II  by  the  Alien 
Property  Cu.'^.todiar. 

Extensive  experiments  with  oxygen- 
steam  combinations  were  conducted  by 
Coheiir.  Marbais.  Daubersy  et  al.  at  the  Bel- 
gian Centre  Natiorial  de  Recherches  Metal- 
lurglques  In  Llegt  For  accounts  of  these 
experiments,  see  6tahl  und  Eise;a.  Vol.  70 
(Oct.  26.  1950).  pp.  1015-17.  (Nov.  9.  1950). 
pp.  1077  79.  nnd  Kevue  Unlverselle  de  Mines, 
Vol.  93  (19,50)  pp.  J04-8,  401-2.  402-7,  408-17. 
418-23  and-423-30, 


nated  since  the  reaction  between  oxygen  r.nri 
Iron  .  .  .  takes  place  In  the  center  of  tiio 
steel  bath  and  therefore  the  walls  of  o.e 
vessel  are  not  substantially  attacked." 

In  Belgian  Patent  No.  468,316— applied  r  r 
on  October  4,  1946,  granted  on  November  3o, 
1946,  and  opened  for  public  Inspection  on 
March  1,  1947 — John  Miles  offered  some  re- 
finements on  the  art  taught  by  Schw.irt,-. 
He.  too,  worked  with  a  top-blown  converttr 
and  emphasized  the  Importance  of  keep;:ii; 
the  source  of  the  chemical  oxidation  ro.ic- 
tions  within  the  bath  "at  a  good  dis:.,n^o 
from  the  refractory  lining  of  the  fun., ice 

Finally.  Robert  Durrer.  a  Swiss  professf.r 
who  had  begun  his  experimentations  .-ii  Th  = 
Institut  fur  Elscnhuttenkunde  of  the  Te-i.. 
nlsche  Hochschule  at  Berlin-Charlottt!.. 
burg  as  early  as  1938  and  continued  them  ;• 
the  Louis  von  Roll  Eisenwerke  in  GerLifii;- 
gen.  Switzerland,  after  the  war.  succeeded  ;i 
producing  steel  with  a  top-blown,  pure-;^v\- 
gen  process  in  a  2.5  ton  experimental  c-r.. 
verter '"  On  March  21.  1948.  as  Durre.- 
associate  later  reported,  he  proved  that  'i;  ; 
possible  to  refine  pig-iron  of  varying  comp  - 
sition  with  pure  oxygen.  There  are  no  ciif.- 
culties  with  respect  to  the  durability  of  tt.f 
nozzle  or  the  converter  lining.  .  .  .  The  qiird;- 
ties  of  the  steel  correspond  to  those  oi  nor- 
mal open-hearth  steel."  '■ 

These    expfriments    by   Durrer   and   Hei;- 
briigge  provided  the  last  crucial  link  in  Uv 
process   of   technology   diffusion   bec;il:^e  : 
was  Durrer  who  transmitted  the  Schwarz  a;i;i 
Miles   teaching    (and   his   experimental   fiiici- 
Ings    based    thereon)     to    the    eventual   p.i:- 
entees — the  Austrian  steel  firm  VOEST.    lie 
sequence  O;  events  was  as  foTlows:   In  'i;'4; 
VOEST  was  contemplating  an  expan.'^Kjn 
its  steel  plants  at  Linz  and  was  actively  cr.- 
sldering   all   available  steelmaking  processe 
Aware     of     the     Durrer-Hellbriigge     exper:- 
ments  at  Gerlaflngen.  VOEST  dispatched  . 
Works  P4anager,  Dr.  Trenkler.  to  Gerlafint'i;;. 
on  May  12,  1949,  to  inspect  the  equipirit:/ 
and  examine  the  techniques  which  h.id  •.;>•; > 
been   emplojed   to   produce   steel    in  a   i.i' 
blown     oxygen     converter.      Encouraged    iV 
Trenkler's    favorable    report.    VOEST    imrae- 
dlately   initiated    a    test   series   in    a    two-r   n 
modified  converter  which  on  June  25.   K'4:' 
yielded  further  refinements  of  the  Schw;.:;- 
Miles-Diirrer  art:  "first,  the  blowing  of  p,:r- 
oxygen  from  above  onto  .  .    a  highly  rerui,,' 
zone  in  the  upper  region  of  the  melt,  wha-.i 
zone   is  spaced  from  the  refractory  lini-ng  i: 
the    vessel.      Second,    the    avoiding    of   dec;! 
penetration  of  the  oxygen  jet  into  the  b.it: 
I  again   to   avoid    dsunage   to   the   convert; 
lining].    Third,  the  avoiding  of  materi.-.l  ae. 
tation  of  the  bath  by  the  stirring  efTec;  ■ 
the  oxygen  Jet.     Fourth,   the  creation  r;  .; 
circulatory   movement   of   the   bath,   not   Ij- 
mechanical    action    of   the   Jet.    but    by   (;;• 
chemical  reactions.""    These  reflnemcn'.'^  i : 
the  process  solved  not  only  the  problem  c: 
safcjuardins  the  converter  linin;?.  but  iA"' 
the   need    for   dephosphorization   throti-:h 
proper  slag  composition. 

In  any  event,  by  mid-Augu.?t  of  1949 
VOEST  Wias  convinced  cf  the  soundness  ■  : 
the  process  and  initiated  the  final  experi- 
ments to  teit  the  process  operationally  an  ; 
practically.  These  were  concluded  success- 
fully by  November   1950.  and  a  new  met-il- 


■  R  Durrer.  "Sauerstoff -Frischeil  in  Gerlti- 
flneen,"  von  Roll  Werkzeltving.  Vol.  19  (Mny 
1948  I.  pp.  73-74. 

'■a.  Hellbrugge.  "Die  Umwandlung  vca 
Roheisen  in  Stahl  in  Konverter  bei  Verwer.- 
dung  von  relnem  Sauerstoff,"  Stahl  tun'. 
Elsen.  Vol  70  (Dec.  21.  19501.  p.  1211  i.U<.-el\ 
tran.slHted  from  the  original  Germani 

"Testimony  of  Dr.  Hauttmann.  one  of  '!  ■ 
co-inventors  of  record,  In  Kaiser  v.  McLf'V.Mi 
Civil  Action  No.  16.900,  U.S.  District  Cour; 
(ED  Mich.),  1964,  Record  p.  2754. 


lurgy  had  been  born."  VOEST  then  con- 
structed its  first  L-D  plant  which  went  into 
a  large-scale,  commercial  production  In  1952. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  major  revo- 
Uitions  in  steelmaking — the  Bessemer.  Sie- 
metis-Martln  ( open-hearth ) .  and  basic  oxy- 
gen processes— were  not  the  products  of 
American  inventive  genius  nor  the  output 
ol  giant  corporate  research  laboratories.  The 
oxygen  process  was  developed  in  continental 
Europe  and  perfected  by  the  employees  of  a 
nationalized  enterprise,  in  a  war-ravaged 
country,  with  a  total  steel  ingot  capacity  of 
about  1  million  tons — by  a  firm  that  was 
less  than  one-third  the  size  of  a  single  plant 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
History  of  the  innovation 

In  innovation,  as  in  invention,  the  giants 
of  the  United  States  steel  Industry  lagged. 
not  led.  The  first  large-scale  commercial 
use  of  the  oxygen  process  was  in  an  Austrian 
steel  plant  (VOEST)  in  1952.  The  first  in- 
stall.ttlon  of  the  new  process  on  the  North 
American  continent  took  place  in  a  Ca- 
nadi;m  plant  (DOFASCO)  in  1954.  The  first 
United  States  company  to  obtain  a  license 
v:nder  the  Austrian  L-D  patents  was  Kaiser 
?tee!  in  1953 — at  the  time,  a  company  with 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  United  States  ingot 
capacity.  The  first  United  States  company 
.ictually  to  Install  the  oxygen  process  was 
McLouth  Steel  in  1954 — at  the  time,  also 
a  firm  with  less  than  1  per  cent  of  United 
States  ingot  capacity.  The  first  major  steel 
company  to  do  so  was  Jones  &  Laughlin  in 
1957 — to  be  followed  by  U.S.  Steel  and  Beth- 
lehem In  1964.  and  Republic  in  1905  In 
other  words,  the  leaders  of  the  United  States 
steel  industry  finally  decided  to  Innovate 
•his  revolutionary  process  fully  fourteen 
years  after  an  Austrian  company  of  in- 
finitesimal size  had  done  so — successfully. 
'  Instead  of  adopting  the  "only  t.iajor  break- 
through at  the  ingot  level  since  before  the 
•urn  of  the  century,"--  U.S.  Steel  rested 
content  with  a  slogan:  to  call  itself  a  com- 
pany "where  the  big  Idea  is  innovation."- 
John  S.  Tennant,  General  Counsel  of  U.S. 
Steel,  boasted  to  the  Kefaviver  Committee 
that  'The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  American  steel  industry  is  its  tremendous 
productiveness,  a  quality  which  other  coun- 
tries have  been  unable  to  emulate  so  far."  ■'■' 
and  that  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  "is  fully 
aware  of,  and  has  continuously  studied  and 
tried  out,  new  processes  developed  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad"  -  As  late  as  No- 
vember 1957  Mr,  Tennant  assured  the  Com- 
mittee that  such  new  processes  as  oxygen 
steelmaking  (which  had  been  described  in 
glowing  terms  by  engineers  appearing  before 
the  Committee  and  in  State  Department 
technical  despatches  from  abroad)   required 

further  development"  before  they  "con- 
ceivably could  be  substituted  for,  or  displace, 
existing  practices."  -'  Their  "growth  poten- 
tial," he  felt,  "cannot  be  forecast." - 


"Tine  Auslrlans  refer  to  the  process  as 
L-D  which  either  stands  for  Llnz-Dusenvar- 
fahren  or  for  Linz-Donawltz  (the  location  of 
the  patentee's  steel  plants).  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  variously  referred  to  as  the 
Oxygen  Converter  Process.  Basic  Oxygen 
Piirnace  Process.  BOP,  or  OSM. 

•'  Statement  by  Avery  Adams  of  James  & 
Laughlin,  quoted  in  Forbes.  Jan.  1,  1960. 
p  95. 

-Advertisement.  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan 
'.i   1965.  p.  13  (emphasis  in  original). 

■  Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly.  Administered  Prices: 
Steel,  Part  3,  85th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1958. 
p.  1059  (hereinafter  cited  as  Ktfauver  Hear- 
ings). 

'-Ibid.,  p.  1060. 

"Ibid,  p.  1057. 

-Ibid.,  p.  1068.  Not  even  the  trade  Jour- 
aals  bad  the  charity  to  accept   i  or  at  least 


Was  this  policy  of  watchful  waiting  jus- 
tified by  a  paucity  of  Information?  Covild 
Big  Steel  have  been  expected  to  know  more 
about  the  technical  feasibility  and  economic 
advantages  of  the  oxygen  process?  Could  it 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  gather  suf- 
ficient evidence  sooner  than  it  did.  and  there- 
fore initiate  its  move  to  oxygen  a.  aii  earlier 
date?  Judged  by  the  available  evidence,  the 
answer  seems  incontrovertibly  and  emphati- 
cally "yes,"  We  say  this  without  probing 
further  to  ask  why.  in  view  of  the  long-famll- 
lar  potential  of  oxygen  conversion.  Big  Steel 
had  not  anticipated  the  European  inven- 
tion by  many  years. 

(1)  Starting  In  1952  the  steel  producers  of 
the  world  began  a  ceaseless  trek  to  the 
.Austrian  oxygen  installations  al  Linz  and 
Doiuawitz.  By  1963  some  34,000  had  come  to 
observe,  inspect,  and  study  the  new  process 
in  operation."'  The  DOF.ASCO  and  McLouth 
installations  were  subjected  to  similar  visita- 
tions by  steel  producers,  metallurgists,  and 
engineers. 

i2)  A  great  mass  of  technical  literature. 
including  literally  thousands  of  articles  In 
engineering  and  trade  Journals,  started  ac- 
cumulating with  the  publication  of  the 
Austrian  invention  As  early  as  1952  Stahl 
und  Eisen  devoted  almost  an  entire 
lisue  to  a  steel  conference  at  Leoben. 
Austria,  where  some  360  engineers  and 
scientists  (60  of  them  from  se\en  countries 
outside  of  Austria  i  met  to  discuss  the  oxygen 
revolution  in  steelmaking  and  to  receive  first- 
hand reports  from  the  leading  engineers  of 
the  Linz-Donawitz  plants.  Tliese  reports 
dealt  with  the  metallurgical  characteristics 
of  oxygen  steel,  the  engineering  aspects  of 
opeia'ang  an  L-D  converter,  and  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  new  process.-'  In 
discussing  the  Liiiz-Donawitz  experience  with 
investment  .and  operating  costs,  Kurt  Rosner 
presented  detailed  data  to  indicate  that  (a) 
the  investment  cost  of  an  L-D  plant  was  only 
about  half  that  of  an  open-hearth  plant; 
(b)  if  the  cost  of  erecting  oxygen  facibties 
were  included  in  the  computation,  the  L-D 
plant  would  still  cost  oiily  about  60  per  cent 
as  much  as  an  open-hearth  plant;  (c)  op- 
erating costs  in  an  L-D  plant  (exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  i  were  72  per  cent 
of  those  m  an  open-hearth  plant  -"  Roeners 
conclusion,  that  the  economic  feasibility  of 


Ignore!  this  stance  of  self-congratulatory 
catatonia  Forbes  called  it  a  'sad  fact"  that 
"despite  (he  49  million  tons  of  new  capacity 
the  U  S.  industry  had  added  in  the  Fifties. 
its  ONer-all  operations  were  slack  and  ineffi- 
cient, its  technology  retarded,  its  plant  anti- 
quated and  inefficient."  (Jan  1.  1963.  p  31  ) . 
After  1957,  Forbes  pointed  out,  "the  US.  In- 
dustry discovered  to  lis  astonishment  that 
European  and  Japanese  producers  were  ahead 
not  only  in  labor  costs  but  in  production 
efficiency  as  well."  (Ibid.)  It  was  not  before 
1962.  however,  and  then  "at  whatever  cost." 
that  the  "U.S.  steel  industry  seemed  deter- 
mined to  create  a  national  steel  plant  as 
modern  and  efficient  as  those  of  its  foreign 
competitors."  dbid.i  During  the  fifties, 
according  to  Business  Week,  the  industry  was 
seemingly  gripped  by  technological  indeci- 
sion. So  the  industry  leaders  did  "what  steel 
has  done  in  similar  situations  for  years. 
They're  withholding  major  investments  while 
they  wati-h  very  closely  the  operating  re- 
sults— and  problems — of  the  pioneers." 
(Nov.  26.  1955.  pp    58-64  ) 

-■■  Trial  Brief  for  FlamiitTs.  Kaiser  v. 
McLoutii.  Civil  Action  No  16.900.  U.S.  District 
Court  ( E.D  Mich. ) .  p.  65. 

■"  The  proceedings  of  the  Leoben  confer- 
ence, held  In  December  1951.  were  printed  in 
Stahl  und  Elsen.  Vol  72  (Aug.  14.  1952). 
pp   989-1024. 

-'  Ibid.,  pp.  997  ff.  Rosner  points  out.  inter 
alia,  that  labor  costs  in  the  L-D  process  are 
only  half  those  in   the  open-hearth  process 


the  new  process  appears  beyond  question, 
was  endorsed  by  Professor  Durrer  who  ob- 
served that  the  commercial  feasibility  of  L-D 

refining  was  firmly  established  for  Austrian 
(and  hence  also  for  United  Stales)  low- 
phosphorus  ores,  but  that  additional  work 
had  to  be  done  to  adapt  it  to  high-phospho- 
rus ores/"-'  Ironically  enough,  Durrer's  com- 
ment meant  thai  United  States  producers 
should  have  been  the  first  to  jump  on  the 
L-D  bandwagon,  whereas  the  European  pro- 
ducers working  as  they  did  with  high- 
phosphorus  ores  could  have  been  excused 
for  a  delayed  response. 

(3)  Starting  with  its  1954  annual  repnrt. 
and  regularly  thereafter.  McLouih  expiessed 
i;s  eiithusiasin  for  the  oxygen  steel  process 
which  it  had  innovated  in  the  United  States  "' 
In  the  1954  .Annual  Statement.  McLouth 
reported:  "However,  we  are  now  operating 
the  first  Oxygen  Steel  Process  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  revolutionary  method  of  mak- 
ing high  quality  steel  and  is  reducing  our 
costs  ■ 

In  the  1955  Annual  Statement.  McLouth 
stated:  "Our  oxygen  steelmaking  process, 
which  Is  still  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  ha.<;  proved  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful. It  has  been  operating  at  better 
than    rated    capacity." 

In  the  1958  Annual  Statement.  McLouih. 
reviewing  r..s  twenty-five  years  of  operation, 
Slated  "The  most  spectacular  phase  of  the 
expansion  p-f-ogram  was  the  pioneering  of 
the  Oxygen  Steel  Process.  .  .  .  The  Steel 
industry  watched  with  Interest  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  steelmaking  idea  Today 
many  companies  are  considering  the  use  of 
oxygen  in   conversion." 

If  these  reports  by  a  mlniscuie  ^teei  pro- 
ducer were  not  required  readlngj  lor  the 
giants  of  the  industry,  the  views  ol  Thomas 
F  Hruby,  associate  editor  of  Steel,  writing 
In  1955.  and  endorsing  the  McLouth  reports. 
should  have  commanded  more  serious  at- 
tention Discussing  the  experience  of  the 
oxygen  innovators  in  Canada  i DOFASCO) 
and  the  United  States  i  McLouth  i,  Hruby 
wrote: 

"What  about  open-hearth  practice''  Has 
It  reached  its  peak?  Talk  to  the  people  who 
are  running  the  oxygen  operations  at  Do- 
minion F'.)uncries  &  Steel  in  Canada  and  ai 
McLouth  Steel  m  Detroit  Pose  the  quef.tion 
to  the  many  steelmakers  who  traveled  to 
Austria  for  their  first  look  at  the  process 
The  answe.-  is  an  emphatic  yes 

"At  no  time  in  steelmaking  history  has 
there  been  a  process  that  is  so  right  for  the 
present  and  future  economic  climate  The 
key  considerations:  Low  capital  investment, 
a  tons-per-hour  rate  nearly  three  times  the 
open-Iiearth  record  and  an  operational  flexi- 
bility that  would  lend  itself  to  a  five-day 
work  week."  ■'- 

DOFASCO.  said  Hruby,  was  "completely 
sold  on  the  transplanted  Austrian  process,  ' 
because  it  was  averaging  about  1.000  tons  per 
day  on  a  capital  investment  of  $6  million  and 
becau.se  this  outp'jt  was  "better  quality  steel 
than  Dominion  produced  in  its  open- 
hearths."     As  for  McLouth,  Hruby  reported 

""When  you're  getting  600.000  ingot  tons  of 
production  from  a  capital  investment  of  $7 
million,  it's  a  pretty  good  deal.  When  you 
find  that  your  ingot  costs  are  down  to  $3  a 
ton  to  boot,  there's  cause  for  celebration 

"But  McLouth  Steel  Corp..  Detroit,  is  too 
busy  making  the  first  oxygen-converter  steel 
in   this  country   to  be   celebrating.      Besides 


-'"Ibid  .  p.  1019. 

■'*' McLouth.  Annual  Reports  for  years  cite(J. 

^-  "Oxygen  Steelmaking  Arrives."  Steel. 
April  4.  1955.  pp.  80-83.  The  same  Issue  of 
Steel  contains  an  article.  '"What  Happens  in 
the  Oxygen  Vessel."  giving  operational  details 
on  the  process  based  on  DOFASCO's 
experience. 

••^  Ibid,  p.  80 
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it£  man&gement  knew  pretty  well  what  to 
expect  two  years  ago  when  It  decided  to 
Integrate  the  Austrian  process  Into  Its  steel- 
making  operations."  " 

No  one,  Hruby  concluded,  could  sttll  cling 
to  "ttie  noUon  that  oxygen  steelmaklng 
hasn't  arrlvfd  commercially." "  The  date 
of  Hruby's  article  was  April  1955. 

^4)  Starting  with  Its  annual  review  Issue 
In  January  1954,  the  authoritative  Iron  and 
Steel  Engineer  began  to  chronicle  the  accel- 
erating trend  toward  the  oxygen  process 
throughout  the  word,  and  to  supply  "hard" 
data  on  the  technology  ot  the  process,  its  cost 


characteristics.  an<i  the  quality  ot  Its  product. 
In  January  1955  the  Journal  reported  that 
production  rates  tor  oxygen  "converters  are 
as  much  as  three  times  higher  per  hour  than 
for  the  conventional  open-hearth  furnaces, 
and  operating  coets,  exclusive  of  metallics 
and  fixed  charger*,  are  $3.00  per  ton  of  steel 
less  than  similar  costs  for  open-heart  steel. 
Capital  costs  are  estimated  at  50  per  cent 
less  than  a  comparably  sieed  open-hearth 
shop."  "^  In  March  of  the  same  year,  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Engineer  published  an  article 
on  the  economics  of  oxygen  steelmaking.  the 
data  in  which  are  summarized   in   Table   I. 


T.\Bi,E  I. — Comparative  cos's  of  oxygen  and  optn-hewlh  .ileelmaking 


Capital  and  oprraliug  costs 


{upiwoxiiiKitelyj 


500,0(]<K(>ii  niinuiil  caimi  ity  ll,CiOO,000-ton  annual  capacity 


(approximately) 


Oxypen 

COIlVtTtW 


Oppai 
heiirtq 


Capital  cost  per  .iniiual  ton- J 

Cost  of  mftalltcs  per  ton  ot  steel 

Operating  wsi  per  ton  of  steel  (exclusive  Ol  (K)st  of 
metallics) , 


37.41 


9.37 


Oxyftpn 
converter 


»12.67 
37.41 

8.3S 


Open 
hearth 


S33.71 

36.ti7 

14.25 


Sourw:  W.  C.  RuecJ^el  aiiU  J.  W.  Irwin, 
M  irch  19M.  p.  r,-2. 

In  January  1957  this  same  journal  reported 
flatly  that  "The  oxygen-blown  conveirt'jr  for 
making  steel  Is  now  an  accepted  tool  c  f  the 
steelmaker."*"  After  offering  some  addi- 
tional operating  data  on  McLouth's  converter, 
and  announcing  oxygen  facilities  under  con- 
struction at  Kaiser  and  Jones  &  Laughlin.  it 
reported  a  new  oxygen  process  develDp«^d  in 
Sweden — the  Kal-Do  or  rotary  oxygen  con- 
verte.^ 

'  In  January  1958  this  same  Journal  con- 
cluded that  "The  top-blown  oxygen  con- 
verter process  is  meeting  with  greater  ac- 
ceptance in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world,"  and  supported  this  conclu- 
sion with  a  detailed  catalogue  of  expansions 
In  oxygen  steelmaking  facilities.  It  indi- 
cated that  various  rotary  oxygen  pcocesses 
were  finding  favor  in  France.  Germamy,  and 
South  Africa  as  well  as  Sweden.^ 

In  January  1959  the  Iron  and  Steel  Engi- 
neer stated  that  one  of  the  chief  reatons  for 
acceptance  of  the  oxygen  converter  is  "the 
low  capital  cost,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  $15  a  ton,  compared  with  about  $40  a  ton 
for  added  open -hearth  capacity."  ™ 

Finally,   In   January    1960,    after    citing    an 

Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Engineers  esti- 
mate of  $1S  per  annual  ton  of  oxygen  ca- 
pacity versus  $35  per  ton  for  open-hearth 
capacity,  this  same  Journal  offeKd  the 
"strong  conclusion  .  .  .  that  the  tJnltcd  States 
has  probably  already  seen  the  last  large  new 
open-hearth  shop  to  be  built." "  Indeed, 
the  Journal  reported  the  dismantling  of 
"some  175-ton  open-hearths"  at  Jbnes  & 
Laughlln's  Cleveland  works  to  make  room  for 
200-ton  oxygen  converters. •■  "Oxygen  steel- 
making  techniques."  the  Journal  said  by  way 
of  remarkable  understatement,  "have  had  a 
tremendous  Impact  on  future  steelmaking 
plans."  '-  - 

'5)  Starting  with  its  annual  review  of 
iron  and  steel  technology  for  1953.  the  Eco- 


"Etouoiiiic  A»|i«ct8  of  t  lie  Oxygen  Coilverter."  Iron  and  Steel  Engin 


nomic  Commissioli  for  Etirope  corroborated 
the  findings  of  both  American  and  foreign 
trade  and  engineering  journals  with  respect 
to  the  efficacy  of  c>xygen  steelmakinc;.  "Un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  and  exten- 
sive recent  deveIoi)ment  in  steelmaking  has 
been  improvement  in  quality,  by  the  use  of 
oxygen  in  basic  Thomas  converters"  '■'  the 
ECE  reported  for  1953:  "The  'L-D'  plant,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  an  oxygen  plant,  costs 
approximately  half  of  the  capital  cost  of  an 
open-hearth  plant  of  the  same  capacity.  .  .  . 
It  seems  clear  that  this  'L-D'  process  .  .  .  can 
produce  a  high  Quality  of  steel  with  low 
nitrogen  content  and  at  favourable  cost."  ^' 

For  the  year  1964  the  Commission  offered 
the  following  comparative  capital  costs  for 
plants  with  a  mo^ithly  production  capacity 
of  100,000  tons:  •' 


T\  IX'  of  inyliillation 


(j  *2*.i5-lon  op<'n-he;irt 
(iirn.icej:. 

5  X<-Uin  I.-l>  dxyj!!'; 
convener.'  il  of  wliic 
lis  in  reserve) 


■  Ttier.o   cnpitat   co:? 


Total, 
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$•-•2 
110 


Tap-to- 
lap  time 


lloiiri 


Monthly 
produc- 
tion 


100.  (;<» 
100,000 


cstijnutes  ulso    provide   htr   I  lie 


necessary  tonnage  oxy;  en  pluul 

The  report  coacluded :  "In  an  existing 
works,  having,  saj,  six  or  eight  open-hearth 
furnaces,  some  of  which  may  no  longer  he 
up  to  date,  the  logical  development  would  ap- 
pear to  be  to  replace  two  or  three  of  the 
older  open-hearta  furnaces  by  either  con- 
ventional or  oxyfen-blown  converters,  al- 
though tills  involves  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  buildings  and  layout."  '•• 

Subsequent  ECf  reports  merel"  reinforced 
these    findings    and    chronicled    the    rapid 


-  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

»  P. 

137. 

-P. 

141. 

«  P 

165. 

''■P. 

33.     Tl 

TTiis  estimate  was  based  on  the 
experience  at  Jones  &  Laughlln,  apd  was 
previously  reported  In  Iron  Age,  Dec.  12,  1957. 
P  87. 

/  "P.  67.  The  estimate  presented  at  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Engineers  meet- 
ings was  previously  cited  in  Steel,  Vol.  144 
(Apr.  27.  1959),  p.  61. 

"  P.  88. 

•-'  P.  43. 


'"■•p.  125.  A  $3  SBvlng  in  processing  cost  of 
L-D  vs  OH  steel  was  reported  In  Iron  Age. 
Feb.  6.  1953.  pp.  35-58.  and  a  $3  $12  saving 
in  conversion  cost!  was  reported  in  Iron  Age, 
Sept.  24.  1959.  pp  «7-68. 

'  ■  United  NatloilR,  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.  Some  Important  Developments 
During  1953  in  Iron  and  Steel  Technology 
(Geneva:   January  7.  1!>54).  p.  10. 

"Ibid.,  pp.   13.  15   (emphasis  supplied). 

■'•''United  Natlods.  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.  Recent  Advances  in  Steel  Tech- 
nology and  Market  Development.  1954 
(Geneva:   February  22.  1955),  p.  31. 

«Ibid  .  p.  30 


adoption  of  the  new  process  t>oth  In  Europe 
and  elsewhere."-  In  1959  the  Conunission 
stated  that  "During  recent  years  the  share 
ol  oxygen  converters  in  new  steelmaking  cii- 
pacity  has  increased  tremendously,"  an  pre- 
dicted that  "it  seems  most  likely"  that  this 
trend  will  continue,  especially  at  the  expense 
of   open-hearth   furnaces.""' 

(6i  By  mid-1957  steel  technology  had  oe- 
come  a  matter  of  political  concern  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Kefauver  Committee 
expressed  lively  doubts  about  the  industry  s 
efficiency  and  progressiveness.  The  Com- 
mittee showed  particularly  interest  in  th^ 
failure  of  the  American  Industry  to  emula  e 
the  inventive  and  innovative  perform. ti.c; 
of  its  European  counterparts. 

Relying  on  State  Department  dispatches 
Senator  Kefauver  challenged  the  industry  lo 
explain  its  apparent  failure.'"  These  de.i- 
patches — from  Vienna,  Stockholm,  and  Lux- 
embourg—added little  to  what  had  nlrea-j, 
appeared  in  the  technical  and  trade  liier.i- 
ture.  More  interesting  than  their  conten  = 
was  the  industry's  reaction.  Thus  U.S.  Steel 
conceded  that  "some  form  of  oxygen  steel- 
making will  undoubtedly  become  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  steelmaking  in  this  coun- 
try." but  it  declined  to  say  when  or  to  com 
mit  itself  to  introducing  this  innovatio.i 
Indeed,  three  years  later.  Fortune  still  pu- 
tured  the  Corporation  as  confronted  bv 
"painfully  difficult  choices  between  ccmpet- 
Ing  aUernatives— for  example,  whether  i:, 
spend  large  sums  for  cost  reduction  re: 
1 1960 1,  in  effect  committing  the  compar, 
to  present  technology,  or  to  stall  for  time  in 
order  to  capitalize  on  a  new  and  perhaps  f.\r 
superior  technology  that  may  be  avail.^ble  in 
a  few  years  "  '  The  Kefauver  challenge  h.id 
seemingly  done  little  to  stir  Big  Steel  from 
its   lethargy. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  innovation  wit,-. 
respect  to  oxygen  steelmaking.  the  follo'A-iii,- 
conclusions  are  inescapable.  First,  as  T:ib;' 
II  indicates.  United  States  steelmakers  l.:^-- 
gcd  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  adopt- 
ing the  L-D  process.  By  September  lOCri  th" 
United  States  had  some  10.040,000  tons  ol 
L-D  Capacity  in  place — compared  wil.h  *-).- 
210.000  tons  for  the  world  as  a  whole.       K 


•'  United  Nations.  Economic  Comniissirn 
for  Europe.  Advances  in  Steel  Technology  ii: 
1955  (Geneva.  1956).  and  Advances  in  btee; 
Technology  in  1956  (Geneva.  1958).  The 
latter  cont.Uned  an  article  by  I.  P.  Bardm 
member  of  the  Soviet  Academy,  stating  tiiat 
"In  the  USSR  experience  obtained  in  the  me 
of  oxygen  in  top-blown  converters  (at  the 
Novo-Tulsk.  Enaklev  and  Petrovsky  Work.si 
lias  shown  that  steel  produced  by  th-.i^ 
method  has  nearly  the  same  physical  .tiic 
mechanical  properties  as  open-hearth  ?teei 
(Op.  cit .  p.  13).  Bardin  also  reported  that 
"The  cost  of  installing  a  converter  shop  '*i'.i^ 
oxygen-producing  eqtupment  is  consider.ib;; 
lower  than  that  of  building  an  open-lienrTii 
shop  ot  The  same  capacity.  Operatlor.a: 
costs  with  the  converter  process  are  also 
some'*hat  lower."  (Ibid.,  emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

'-United  Nations.  Economic  Commis.sion 
for  Europe.  Long-term  Trends  and  Problem, 
of  the  European  Steel  Industry  lOenev, 
1950).  p.  104,  and  Comparison  of  Steel- 
making Processes  (New  'Vork,  1962).  esp,  pp 
77   83. 

"See  Kefauver  Hearing?,  op.  clt..  pp. 
;t  and  passim 

■•  Ibid  .  pp   1057-60. 

■•'Charles     E.     Sllberman.     'Steel:     It 
Brand-New   Industry."   Fortune.   LXII 
1960).    124    (emphasis   supplied). 

•'-  Kaiser  Engineers,  Ij-  D  Process  Newslc'ter 
Sept.  27  1863.  pp.  3-6  The  lag  of  the  Uri'.t-d 
States  behind  other  major  steel  produ^er^ 
is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  L-D 
process  developed  by  the  Austrians  was  im- 
mediately   applicable    to    conversion    of   ct 
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more  than  2.5  million  tons  of  other  types  of 
oxvceh  capacity  (Kaldo  process  and  rotary 
converter)  be  added  to  the  world  total,  the 
United  States  share  would  be  even  BmaUer. 
Since  the  L-D  process  could  not  Immediately 
be  adapted  to  most  European  ores,  the  con- 
trast is  even  more  stnklng. 
Table  II. — Annual  L-D  steelmaking  capacity 
|In  niillioiis  of  tons] 
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j.ourw:  Trial  brief  for  plaintiffs.  Kaifer  v.  ^fcLmith, 
civil  action  .No.  16,900,  V.S.  District  Court(K.U..Vlicli.), 

p. «:. 

Second,  with  the  exception  of  Jones  & 
Laughlin.  not  a  single  major  steel  producer 
in  tlie  United  States  Installed  an  oxygen  con- 
verter prior  to  1962.  Two  of  the  Big  TTiree — 
U.S.  Steel  and  Bethlehem — had  no  oxygen  ca- 
pacity until  1964,  and  Republic  none  until 
1965.  Yet  they,  with  a  much  wider  age  dis- 
tribution ol  -xisting  equipment,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  experiment. 

Third,  the  innovator  of  oxygen  steelmaking 
in  the  United  States  was  the  twelfth  largest 
steel  company  (McLouth)  In  1954.  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  fourth  largest  (Jones  &  Laugh- 
llu)  in  1957,  the  ninth  largest  (Kaiser)  in 
1958.  the  nineteenth  largest  (Acme)  in  1959, 
the  tenth  largest  (Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron)  in 
1961,  the  fifth  largest  (Natioiinl)  in  1962, 
nnd  by  the  fifteenth  largest  (Pittsburgh), 
twenty-second  largest  i  AUegheny-Lvidlum)  ,'^" 
and  the  sixth  largest  (Armco)  in  1963.  By 
the  end  of  1963  oxygen  steelmaking  capacity 
in  the  United  States  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Table  III.— Oisfrtbiifiori    of  L-D  oxygen   ca- 
pacity among  U.S.  steel  producers,  1963 


Filially,  it  is  clear  that  despite  Big  Steels 
decade  of  rationalization,  the  technological 
avalanche  of  the  oxygen  converter  could  not 
be  stopped.  Thus,  current  estimates  indi- 
cate that  by  1975  some  45  per  cent  of  United 
States  steel  production  will  come  from  oxy- 
gen vessels  and  that  the  open -hearth  will  be 
displaced  as  the  workhorse  of  the  steel 
industry: 

Moreover,  it  is  ironic  that  this  compre- 
hensive modernization  will  be  talcing  place 
during  a  period  of  substantial  "unused  ' — 
or  more  accur.Ttely,  cconcimicHlly  "unus- 
able"— capacity.  Thus,  in  1964,  the  .Amencsin 
steel  Industry  was  installing  oxygen  con- 
verters at  a  frenetic  pace  wlille  using  only 
some  75  per  cent  of  existing  facilities — and 
this  in  a  banner  year  for  steel  production. 
Obviously,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ob- 
served, the  increiise  In  ingot  capacity  came 
"because  of  mill  eJIorts  to  lower  costs  and 
not  from  any  lack  of  raw  steel."  The  indus- 
try was  mothballing  some  7  million  tons  of 
open-hearth  capacity,  recl.^ssifying  it  as 
"standby  capacity"  with  the  intention  of 
dismantling  much  of  it  "before  long."'-' 
Similarly,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Enginejr  found 
it  significant  that  mucli  of  the  projected 
new  oxygen  capacity  will  in  many  cases  "be 
tised  to  replace  existing  workable  capacity. 
Companies  are  being  forced  to  tlie  process  in 
order  to  compete,  and  also  perhaps  in  some 
cases  to  develop  their  Icnow-how.  The  low 
Chjjital  cost  and  the  savings  in  operating 
costs  more  than  overbalance  .ny  considera- 
tions to  continue  operatii.g  exis.iing  equip- 
ment." ''- 

Taeie    IV.— ro(a;    U.S.    production    of    steel 
ingots  for  1963  and  forecasts  to  1975 
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'  Biiscd  on  compiiny  Ingot  capacity  as  of  Jan.  1, 19C0 

Soiiriv  .Vinerfcan  Iron  *  .«leol  In.«lilut(',  Iron  ami 
.Stfel\V(irk9  Directory  ofthe  ruittd  Siatos  ami  f'anaia. 
li«0;  Kai-VT  KiiEini-ers.  I.-D  TriKOS?  .NenslcHir,  .-;<ii!. 
J7.  1%.!. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  Swedish 
Kal-Do  proces-s,  another  oxygen  steelmaking 
technique,  was  innovated  in  the  United 
Slates  by  Sharon  Steel— a  company  which 
accounted  for  1.3  per  ce.ni  of  total  United 
Slates  steel  capacity  and  r.inked  thirteenth 
among  mgot  producers. 


low-phosphorus  ores  Major  European  steel- 
maker? by  contrast,  had  to  wait  until  1957 
before  the  L-D  process  was  modified  suf- 
ficiently (by  the  addition  of  lime  powders  in 
t'le  LD^AC.  OLP,  and  LX>-Pompey  proces^sesi 
to  be  suitable  for  processing  high-phospho- 
rous ores  constituting  their  primary  supply. 
Onoe  this  adnptatlon  was  made,  these  coun- 
tries moved  to  install  the  latest  technology. 
So  did  Japan.  See  Comparison  of  Steel-mak- 
ir.g  Processes,  op.  cit.,  esp    78-82. 

""  .Mlegheny-Lvidlum's  Installation  was  ex- 
tjerlmeutal  only. 
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fii.a 

in.  9 

2ao 

109  2 
135.0 

In  1958.  for  example.  Robert  Tyson.  Chair- 
man of  the  Fliuince  Committee  of  U.S.  Steel, 
argued  that  steel  industry  earnings  of  13.9 
per  cent  on  net  assets  were  really  subaverage 
because  o£  a  substantial  deficiency  in  re- 
corded depreciation.""  In  the  industry's  dis- 
pute with  President  Kennedy  in  1961.  US 
Steel  used  profits  as  a  percentage  of  sales — 
probatDly  bocause  the  President  had  relied 
upon  a  net  worth  measure  -  When  the  1962 
showdown  c.me,  U.S.  Steel  and  its  fellow 
oligopolists  empliiisized  the  "financial 
squeeze;"  ..s  in  1958.  the  high  cost  of  "mod- 
ernization" was  not  only  mentioned,  but 
n.ade  a  key  point  in  the  attempt  to  justify  a 
price  increase.'"'  When,  in  1964.  the  steel 
industry  again  came  into  conflict  with  the 
White  House  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers"  guidelines,  it  once  again  fell  back 
on  an  inadequate  return  on  investment  to 
support  Its  price  increases." 

If  the  industry  added  a  net  of  40  million 
tons  of  the  "wrong"  capacity  during  the  1950 
decade:  "-  if  the  gross  addition  to  capacity 
dvirlng  the  period  amounted  to  49  million 
tons;  "■  if  the  industry  could  have  begun  to 
adopt  the  oxygen  process  as  early  at  1950;  A 
this  revolutionary  steelmaking  process  would 
have  provided  the  industry  with  substantial 
savings  both  in  capita!  investment  and 
operating  costs — does  it  not  follow  that  Big 
Steel's  profit  grumbles  are  in  part  the  result 
of  self-inflicted  injury?  The  rough  magni- 
tude of  the  "improvement"  in  the  industrv'= 
level  of  profits,  and  the  availability  of  finan- 
cial resources  for  replacement  and  mod- 
ernization— assuming  the  industry  haa 
followed  a  policy  other  than  one  of  suicidal 
investment — shall  now  be  sketched  in  rud.- 
mentary  outline. 

According  to  the  theory  of  replacement 
economics,'"  a  new  technique  should  be  svib- 
stituted    for    an    old    one    whenever    prefcni 


Sonne:  Ttatlolle  Mpiiiorlal  Insliliile.  "TiH-liriual  and 
K'-ononiic  Annlysis  of  the  Inip.irt  of  Kciont  Dcvelnp- 
nionts  in  Stwlniiikine  Prm-tiri'S  on  the  !*upril\ine 
Indiislries,"  Oct.  30,  l:'i.l,  p,  X-a. 


The  invention  of  the  oxygen  converter,  and 
the  history  of  its  innovation,  assume  partic- 
ular significance  because  of  the  periodic — 
indeed  endemic-  complaints  by  the  steel 
Industry  about  its  unreasonably  low  rates  of 
return  and,  consequeritly,  its  inability  prop- 
erly to  fin.ince  replacement  expansion,  and 
modernization.  While  these  profit  grumbles 
can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  1939. •"  they 
have,  if  anything,  been  voiced  with  increas- 
ing persistence   (and  forte  vocei   since  then. 


• '  Jan.  4.  1965.  p.  4.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal also  reported  new  oxygen  capacity  of  10.2 
million  tons,  projected  by  U.S.  Steel.  Repub- 
lic. Inland,  and  Wheeling,  commenting  that 
"Mills  generally  put  in  the  new  furnaces  to 
cut  costs  rather  than  expand  capacity. 
Oxygen  furnaces  turn  out  a  batch  of  steel 
in  40  minutes,  compared  with  six  hours  for 
even  the  fatest  open-hearth  furnaces.  Cap- 
ital expense  per  ton  ol  capacity  is  lower,  too, 
running  around  $12  to  il5  compared  with 
$30  to  $35  for  an  open-hearth."  January  7. 
1965.  p.  1. 

■-Jan.  1963.  p.  171  lemphasis  supplied). 
Precisely  how  much  open-hearth  capacity — 
even  if  equipped  with  oxygen  lances — is  ob- 
solete  is  a   closely   guarded    industry   secret. 

In  sum.  given  the  steel  industry's  record 
ol  innovation  with  respect  to  oxygen  steel- 
making. it  .seems  reascna'ole  to  s'oggest  that 
Big  Steel  is  neither  big  because  it  is  progres- 
sive nor  progressive  because  it  is  big 

'"  See  Kaplan.  Dirlam.  Lanzlllottl  Pricing  in 
Big  Business  (Washington  Brookings  1958), 
p.  169 


'"  Steel  .Tnd  Inflation:  Fact  vs.  Fiction  (New 
York:  Public  Relr.tions  Dept..  US,  Steel 
Corp  ,  19581.  p  37. 

■■See  "Dear  Mr    President    .  ."  pp    2.  7 

and  -.ilso  speeches  by  Senators  Gore  nnd  Ke- 
fauver.  Congressio.^al  Record.  Aug  15.  1961. 
■■'•See  "The  Steel  Price  Rise:  A  M.itter  of 
Necessity."  a  statement  by  Leslie  B  Worth- 
ington.  President  of  US.  Steel,  April  10.  1"62. 
p.  3  and  "In  the  Public  Interest"  remarks  by 
R  M.  Blough.  Annual  Meeting  of  Stockhold- 
ers. US.  Steel.  May  7.  1962.  Blough  stressed 
the  rise  in  costs,  the  decrease  in  profit  mar- 
gins as  a  per  cent  of  s.^-les,  and  the  rising  cost.- 
of  replacement  and  "m.odernization." 

"  See  R.  M  Blough.  "My  Side  of  the  Story." 
Look.  Jan.  ?9.  1963.  p.  21.  There  he  ststes 
that  the  proposed  "very  small  increase  would 
have  made  it  possible  for  U.S.  Steel  to  invest 
in  modern  plants  and  equipment  .  .  .  and 
eventually  allow  us  to  compete  more  ef- 
fectively with  foreign  steel  imports." 

"■  See  statements  quoted  in  New  York 
Times  Section  III,  Nov  1.  1964.  pp  1  and  r: 
Mr.  Block  of  Inland  Steel  said  that  "T!ie 
clear  fact  is  that  we  do  not  make  a  satisfac- 
tory turii  on  the  vast  sums  of  money  Invested 
in  the  Industry."  C  M.  Beeghly.  chairm,';n  of 
Jones  &  Laughlin.  asked  for  a  "competitl-  e 
return  on  investment." 

■  Busineses     Week.     Nov.     16.      1963.     pp 
144   46 

Forb?.';.  Jan  1.  1963.  p.  31,  Draw-r.g  on 
capacity  data  of  the  .American  Iron  i:  .Steel 
Institute,  the  Office  of  Business  Econoinics. 
Department  of  Commerce,  places  the  net  in- 
crea.se  .nr  48  6  million  tons  i  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Steel  Prices.  Units  Costs.  Profits, 
and  Foreign  Competition  88th  Congress  1st 
Session.  1962  p.  193).  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Background  Statistics,  brought  up 
to  April  1963,  Table  2a.  al?o  indicates  a  48 
million  ton  Increase  in  capacity— with  iden- 
tical figures  taken  from  the  AISI. 

"' Cp    Morri?  A    Copeland,  Our  Free  Eriter- 
pri.^e  Economy  (New  York    Macmlllan    1965  i , 
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Talue  of  tbe  firm  would  be  greater  after  the 
subetltutlon.  To  make  a  precise  comparison 
ef  present  values  would  entail  detailed 
knowledge  not  only  ol  the  Immediate  outlay 
on  the  new  process  and  the  coet  of  capital 
(to  be  used  as  a  discount  rate),  but  also 
Of  future  patterna  of  operating  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  the  net  scrap  Values  of 
presently  used  and  substitute  equipment. 
Obviously,  we  do  not  have  this  InlTormation 
for  each  steel  company.  But  when  tbere 
exist  operating  savings  after  depreciation 
from  a  new  process  sufficient  to  cover  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  capital  required  for 
the  new  process,  It  may  be  assumed  that  a 
more  precise  present  value  comparison  would 
also  show  the  rationality  of  substitution. 
The  Investment  In  the  old  machines  is,  of 
course,  sunk,  and  both  return  on  and  de- 
preciation of  this  sunk  capital  may  lie  dis- 
regarded in  computations. 

Earlier  discussion  has  Indicated  that  the 
operating  savings  resulting  from  use  of  the 
oxygen  converter  may  reasonably  be  taken 
to  be  $5  per  ton.  While  a  single  figure  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  qualification.  It  does  not 
appear  that  $15  p>er  ton  Is  a  serl:]us  under- 
estimate of  the  Investment  that  would  have 
been  required  In  the  years  1950-6D  to  Install 
oxygen  converters  In  United  States  mills. 
Unless  tbe  cost  of  capital  to  steel  companies 
was  as  high  as  33  per  cent  during  this  period, 
they  could  have  shown  a  clear  g^n  by  re- 
placing open-hearth  with  oxygen  capacity. 
Note  that  this  compexison  disregards  advan- 
tages of  the  BOP  process  such  bs  superior 
quality  control  and  lower  plant  space 
requirements. 

A  complete  substitution  could  have  been 
easily  achieved  by  1961.  The  Industry's  cash 
flow  during  the  years  1950-SO  was  $14.6  bil- 
lion. To  put  In  operation  87  million  tons  of 
oxygen  capacity — the  approximate  amount 
necessary  to  produce  the  steel  made  In  1960 
by  open-hearth  facilities — would  have  re- 
quired an  outlay  of  no  more  than  $1.3  bil- 
lion or  about  12  per  cent  of  the  Industry's 
actual  capital  expenditures  of  911  billion. 
These  expenditures  included  purchase  of  new 
and  modernization  of  old  open-4iearth  fur- 
naces. 

Assuming  the  substitution  to  have  been 
made,  we  can  recompute  the  rate  of  return 
that  the  basic  steel  industry  could  have 
earned  on  the  equity  In  1060.  H  87  million 
tons  of  steel  had  been  produced  by  the 
oxygen  process,  total  operating  savings  of 
$432  million  could  have  been  realized.  After- 
tax profits  would  therefore  have  been  $216 
nUlUon  higher.  Net  worth  could  have  been 
reduced  by  as  much  as  $1.7  billion — the  dif- 
ference between  the  Investment  required  for 
87  million  tons  of  open-hearth  capacity,  and 
the  same  amount  of  oxygen  converter  ca- 
pacity. Given  an  expansion  In  net  profit  and 
a  decrease  in  equity  of  such  magnitudes,  the 
Industry's  computed  return  on  net  worth  in 
l»eO  would  have  been  In  the  neighborhood 
of  11. a  per  cent.  Instead  of  the  "7 .6  per  cent 
It  actually  realized— an  increase  of  some 
65  per  cent  in  proflu."-' 

This  computation  is  set  forth  only  for 
illustrative  purposes,  but  it  shows  the  "ball- 
park" boundaries  wherein  a  meaningful  rate 
of  return  for  the  steel  Industry  may  lie.  If 
the  assumptions  were  changed,  the  magnl- 


pp.  181-aoe.  While  hU  illustrations  are 
simplified,  Copeland  presents  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  capital  coet.  timing  of  ex- 
penditures and  recelpu,  and  ttaelr  discount 
to  present  value,  clearly  and  forcefully. 

"■'■  According  to  financial  data  for  firms  ac- 
counting for  98  per  cent  of  baste  steel  pro- 
duction in  IMO,  stockholders'  equity  was 
shown  a«  $10.2  billion,  and  net  income  at 
$767  mlUlon.  With  the  adjustments  noted 
above.  Income  and  equity  would  have  been 
$983  million  and  $8.5  billion,  respectively. 
The  Iron  Age  Annual  Review  Number,  Jan. 
1962. 


tude  of  the  dlfTarence  between  actual  and 
potential  returna  would  also  be  changed. 
For  instance,  if  tlie  entire  open-hearth  capac- 
ity of  122.000.000  tons  had  been  replaced  by 
oxygen  convertera.  investment  and  net  worth 
would  have  dropped  by  almost  $2.5  billion. 
The  computed  r»te  of  return  would  have 
been  still  higher.*  On  the  other  hand,  to 
the  extent  that  the  steel  companies  carried 
their  open-heartb  production  assets  at  less 
than  original  cost  of  Installation  at  1960 
prices,  the  adjusted  rate  of  return  would  be 
less.       ', 

One  further  ob$ervation  might  be  made  re- 
garding the  steel  Industry's  persistent  com- 
plaint that  it  is  earning  less  than  a  satis- 
factory return.  Comparisons  of  return  on 
net  worth  with  averages  for  manufacturing 
Industry  during  the  years  1947-63  do  show  a 
deficiency  for  steel.  The  industry,  there- 
fore, had  additiocal  reason  to  replace  exist- 
ing plant  with  less  costly  production  facil- 
ities. It  would  also  have  tjeen  rational  for 
the  industry  to  Have  redticed  its  total  capi- 
tal investments,  whereas  it  did  just  the 
opposite.  I 

m 

Our  review  of  the  circumstances  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  pace  and  sponsorship  of  in- 
novation, of  the  most  revolutionary  cost- 
saving  development  in  steelmalclng  since  the 
Siemens-Martin  furnace  has,  we  believe, 
raised  serious  dopbts  concerning  the  univer- 
sality of  the  'Schumpeter"  hypothesis.  If 
the  hpyothesls  i3  to  have  general  validity,  it 
must  be  demon.sta-ably  applicable  to  the  most 
Important  inventions  In  concentrated,  oligop- 
ollzed  industries.  But  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  oxygen  process  shows 
Just  the  opposite. 

In  the  first  plate,  the  invention  was  neither 
sponsored  nor  supported  by  large,  dominant 
firms.  Nor  were  these  firms  leaders  in  in- 
troducing the  revolutionary  development 
Their  indifference  is  explicable  eitlier  on  the 
grounds  of  ignorance  or  delinquency,  and  the 
first  of  these  alternatives  must  be  rejected 
almost  summarily.  In  view  of  the  wide  pub- 
licity given  to  the  Leoben  conference  of  1951. 
the  thousands  ef  articles  on  oxygen  and 
steelmaklng  In  technical  and  trade  Journals, 
and  U.S.  Steels  assertion  that  It  is  aware  of 
every  new  development  in  the  industry,  it 
is  incredible  that  the  engineers  of  Big  Steel 
were  unaware  of  the  Austrian  breakthrough. 

Second,  it  was  a  small  firm  that  first  in- 
novated the  new  process  m  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  other  small  firms  that  followed  its 
lead.  We  subiait  that  this  consequence 
should  not  be  entirely  unexpected  because 
it  may  well  be  that  the  structural  and  be- 
havioral characOeristics  of  oligopolized  in- 
dustries prevent  the  dominant  firms  from 
pioneering.  Instead,  the  small  firms  may  be 
the  Innovators  becau.se.  unlike  their  giant 
rivals,  what  thej  do  in  the  way  of  cost  re- 
ductions Is  unlikely  to  cause  so  violent  a 
disturbance  of  the  status  quo  Hence, 
based  on  the  steel  industry  experience,  it 
seems  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  innova- 
tion is  sponsored  by  firms  in  inverse  order 
of  size  as  it  Is  to  assume  the  contrary.  (In 
fact,  we  would  hazard  a  guess  that  inquiry 
Inio  innovation  In  other  Industries  might 
turn  up  the  sanse  conclusion:  for  Instance, 
the  most  Importtnnt  breakthrough  In  petro- 
leum refining  tachniques  since  cracking  it- 
self—the develophient  of  caulytic  cracking 
was  Innovated  l?y  a  small,  maverick  major 
Only  after  Sun  Oil  had  given  positive  evi- 
dence of  its  commitment  to  the  Houdry  proc- 
ess were  its  billlOn-dollar  giant  rivals  willing 
to  venture  into  itie  area  to  de'.  elop  competing 
processes  ) 


Third,  our  assessment  of  the  consequences 
of  the  lag  in  United  States  adoption  of  ;hie 
oxygen  process  has  shown  that  the  ;--<i-i 
industry's  complaint  about  inadequr'te  pr  t'ltj 
and  lack  of  modernization  funds  have  bi  •  r. 
sadly  exaggerated.  Had  the  dominant  -ip.-; 
firms  seized  the  Initiative,  and  carried  o.i; 
a  genuine  modernization  program  in  the 
1950's.  their  earnings  wovild  have  been  s  ;>j- 
stantially  higher  and  their  depreciatioi;  ,i:  ,j 
replacement  requirements  appreciably  ;.*. 
er — due  to  much  lower  operating  costs  p^r 
ton  of  ingot  capacity  and  lower  depreciiitirin 
and  replacement  costs  on  a  lower  investme:,i 
b.ise.  Until  the  steel  industry  restate."^  iis 
accounts  to  reflect  tlie  efficiencies  that  hiue 
been  possible  for  at  least  the  past  fifteen 
years,  little  credence  should  be  given  to  :•: 
plaintive  pleas  for  higher  prices  or   prdfits 

Finally,  there  is  another  implication  to  ov.r 
study  of  the  steel  industry's  curious  invtr- 
slon  of  Uie  source  of  innovation.  It  ii.s 
often  been  assumed  that,  if  homogenci.  ;■; 
oligopolies  do  not  compete  in  price,  the:.- 
leadlng  members  compete  in  innovating- 
and  that  the  public  thereby  benefits  as  mitt. 
as.  if  not  more  than,  it  would  by  price  en;. 
petition.  Yet  the  oxygen  converter  his;or\ 
reveals  the  steel  oligopoly  as  falling  to  nn-,. 
pete  in  strategic  innovations.  What  bene- 
fits,  then,  remain  for  large  size  in  steel? 


■"Substantial  asset  write-downs  would 
necessitate  readjustment  of  surplus  and  jier- 
haps  even  caplttil  accounts  of  some  firms: 
but  this  would  not  alter  the  currently  realized 
rate  of  return 


COOPERATIVE    LEAGUE    OF    US.A 
SUPPORTS  H.R.  14026 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeciior, 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cu- 
operative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  repiese..'- 
ing  17  million  American  families  has  vig- 
orously endorsed  my  bill,  H.R.  14026,  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  end  this  disastrou.s  in- 
terest rate  war.  American  citizens  cai;- 
not  remain  prosperous  if  they  must  bear 
tliese  exorbitant  interest  rates,  wliicii 
have  reached  the  highest  level  in  45 
years.  H.R.  14026  is  a  first  step,  an  af- 
firmative step  which  will  put  Congre^-:-  <  ; 
record  in  favor  of  low  interest  rate.':. 

The  Cooperative  Leapue  has  now  liiud 
up  with  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Rura'. 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  and 
many  thousands  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  small  commercial  bank.? ::. 
support  of  this  bill  to  put  a  stop  to  t:.;^ 
dlsastrotts  rate  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  tin 
Record  following  my  remarks  a  new.*-  t  - 
lease  by  the  Cooperative  League  on  :if 
high  interest  rate  crisis: 

Washington  —The  interest-rate  issue  ti.K 
stirred  the  whole  country,  but  what  is  tlniif 
about  ,t.  if  anything,  will  be  done  here  ii; 
Congress. 

A  typical  reaction  on  Capitol  Hill  is  some- 
thing like:  "My  remarks  about  interest  rates 
now  hi',  the  front  pages  in  my  district  When 
I  sjiid  the  same  things  last  December,  at  the 
time  me  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  the 
discount  rate,  they  were  ignored  or  got  a 
few  lines  on  the  back  page," 

Prom  his  home  in  Independence,  Mo.,  82- 
year  o'.d  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
got  into  the  fray  August  28,  declaring  that 
spiraling  interest  rates  are  a  danger  to  the 
country.  Though  he  does  not  speak  out 
much  on  public  issues  any  more.  Truman 
said,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  do  so  because 
this  issue  lias  become  so  critical. 


September  2,  1960 

Tlie  former  President  criticized  the  Federal 
Re.^erve  Board's  policy  on  increasing  prime 
interest  rates,  thereby  setting  off  a  chain  re- 
.ict; on  of  soaring  Interest  all  over  the  country. 
•  We  are  told."  he  said,  "that  this  action 
\ms  necessary  to  forestall  Inflation. "  But. 
he  said,  'What  is  more  likely  to  happen  is 
that  we  will  bring  on  a  precipitous  deflation 
i:  we  persist  in  high  interest  rates.  Tlie  re- 
sult could  be  a  serious  depression.  " 

From  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  be  was 
week-ending.  President  Johnson  answered 
;he  former  Pre.sident,  saying  that  though  in- 
terest rates  are  a  subject  of  "Concern."  they 
do  not  represent  the  danger  that  Truman 
ihin'KS. 

■  The  tightness  of  m.oney."  the  President 
5j!c1,  "merely  reflects  the  extreme  buoyancy 
o:'  our  economy  and  the  reEuUlng  sharp  rise 
in  the  demand  for  credit.  These  are  symp- 
toms of  strength,  not  wetikness,  but  we  need 
to  find  better  ways  to  restrain  Inflationary 
pressures  than  by  resorting  merely  to  the 
;::gh  Interest  rates  we  have  been  witnessing  ' 
In  Chicaco,  Jerry  Voorhls,  president  and 
executive  director  of  the  Cooperative  League. 
observed  that  what  has  happened  was  pre- 
dictable He  said  last  December  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  its  dlscovir.t 
interest  rate  from  4';,'  to  5  .  he  noted, 
that  the  action  would  lead  to  something  like 
j  10';.  Increase  in  living  costs,  including 
housing,  and  a  severe  constriction  of  home 
building. 

And  in  Chicago,  the  AFL-CIO  Executue 
Council,  meeting  August  23.  called  for  a  roll- 
back of  interest  "to  more  reasonable  levels." 
It  noted  that  the  rise  ol  bank  interest  from 
^^■.2',  to  6  <  is  a  33',',  Increase  in  less  than 
a  year  and  declared  that  high  interest  is 
•pushing  homebuilding  into  a  depression  " 
It  said  a'iso.  in  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Reseri e  Boards  view  that  higher  interest 
would  clieck  inflation,  that  "there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  highest  interest  rates  In  40 
ye.^rs  Itave  curbed  the  capital  goods  Ijc^oni 
at  all." 

Tlie  Council  urged  Congress  to  adopt  "an 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  time  deposits" — 
which  was  music  m  tlie  ears  oi  Rep.  Wright 
P^T.MAN  (D.-Tex.),  wlio  IS  working  mightily 
to  get  support  for  his  bill  which  would  do 
just  that. 

Patman's  bill  (HR  14026)  would  put  a 
4';  ;  ceiling  on  time  deposits  isstied  by 
rommercial  baniis  up  to  $100,000  It  would. 
he  .'^ays,  "stop  tlie  interest  rate  war"  be- 
tween banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, thus  enabling  tlie  latter  to  resume 
their  normal  role  as  principal  financer  of 
home  purchases. 

Patman.  Rep.  Al  Ullman  t  D -Ore  ) ,  and 
others  are  pushing  Pai.man's  bill  in  prefer- 
ence to  an  administration-favored  one  which 
is  more  flexible.  leaving  the  setting  of  ceilings 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  a  ielK-r  to  Patman.  President  Johnson 
sfud  he  could  see  little  difference  between 
the  bills  other  than  '  liow  the  maximum  rate 
C'f  interest  and  the  size  ol  the  deposit  will 
be  determined." 

But  Patman  wrote  back  to  the  President 
that  tiie  Treasury  offlciuls  ■'are  badly  mit- 
leadlng  yo\i."  He  criticized  the  "very  weak, 
namby-pamby  attitude"  of  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Henry  H.  Fowler  and  pleaded  with 
■he  President  to  support  his,  Patman's,  bill 
to  "bring  Interest  rates  down,'" 

A  Hovise  vote  on  these  bills  is  expected  in 
ei-rly  September. 
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UNITED  STATES   SAVINGS   &  LOAN 
LEAGUE  ENDORSES  H.R.  14026 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list 
of  organizations  behind  H.R.  14026  is 
growing  by  the  hour. 

The  latest  to  join  in  suptx)rt  of  H.R. 
14026  is  the  United  States  Savincs  &  Loan 
Leaeue.  The  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associatioiis  yesterday  cndor.'ied 
H.R,  14026, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  both  of 
the  major  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  now  solidly  behind  H.R.  14026  which 
was  reported  by  the  Bankint?  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  a  19-to-9  vote.  I 
commend  the  United  State.?  Savings  & 
Loan  League  and  the  National  League  of 
Insui-ed  Savings  Associations  for  their 
stands  on  this  lepislation.  The  4' j-per- 
cent  ceiling  which  this  bill  places  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  under  $100,000  will  do 
much  to  move  money  into  the  home 
mortgage  market. 

The  support  for  this  bill  by  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  as.sociations  is  consistent 
with  their  role  as  the  piincipal  loan 
sources  for  homebuilding.  By  support- 
ing H.R.  14026,  these  organizations  have 
taken  a  giant  step  forward  toward  re- 
vitalizing the  sagging  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. 

The  savings  and  loan  associations  join 
many  other  organizations  who  liave 
thrown  their  weight  behind  H.R.  14026 
and  the  effort  to  lower  interest  rates. 
Other  organizations  that  have  endorsed 
this  measure  include:  The  AFL-CIO,  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
.sociation.  the  National  Farmers  Uiiion. 
and  the  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HR,  14026  has  been 
scheduled  for  action  on  the  floor  ne.xt 
Wednesday,  September   7. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  have  received  today  from  C.  R. 
Mitchell,  chairman,  legislative  commit- 
tee. United  States  Savings  &  Loan 
League: 

I' SITED  Statfs  Savings  &  Loan  League. 

Wa.shtngton.  DC,  September  2,  J966. 
Hon.   Wright  Patman. 
Chairman.     Howe    Banking    and    Currency 

Committee.     House     of     Representatives, 

Wathingtov.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Patman:  The  United 
.States  League  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
discussions,  both  internally  and  with  Fed- 
eral agencies,  on  the  subject  of  certificate 
of  deposit  legislation.  We  are  in  t!ie  process 
of  polling  the  450  members  of  our  Legisla- 
tive Committee  However,  a  telegraphic 
survey  of  our  Executive  Committee  and 
Legislative  Subcommittee  indicates  a  very 
substantial  majority  are  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting H.R.  14026. 

We  needn't  restate  the  serious  situation 
with  respect  to  interest  rates  and  housing 
credit.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress is  one  of  action. 

We  t)elleve  that  the  imbalance  in  the  flow 
of  savings  as  between  commercl,'»l  banks  ahd 
thrift  institutions  has  become  so  .<tevere  that 
only  a  temporary  statutory  ceiling,  subject 
to  change  by  the  President  can  be  effective 
in  beginning  to  restore  traditional  alloca- 
tions of  savings  into  the  mortgage  maritet. 
No  one  at  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
willing  to  give  any  specific  assurances  of  any 
adjustment  or  restrictions  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  imi>ose  tinder  a  discre- 
tionary basis 


As  you  know,  both  your  bill  and  Repre- 
sentative Stephens'  bill  would,  for  the  first 
lime,  authorize  the  Federal  Home  I^an  Bank 
Board  to  establish  ceilings  on  dividends  paid 
by  savings  and  loan  associations.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  it  wiU  move  promptly  to 
use  such  controls. 

statutory  rate  ceilings  and  dividend  con- 
trols are  not  desirable  in  a  vigorous,  free 
enterprise  economy.  It  is  essential  tliai  both 
be  made  temporary,  the  snorter  the  t>etler 
Such  controls  are  only  acceptable  because 
of  the  war  type  economy,  the  excessively 
tight  money  market  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  home  buyers  who  are  beina; 
denied  their  reasonable  credit  requirements 
Hopefully,  we  will  eventually  see  strong  fiscal 
action  which  will  take  the  pressure  oH  the 
monetary  policy  and  sjiread  the  burdens  more 
evenly  ilirouehout  the  economy.  Cntil  that 
time,  your  bill.  HR  14062.  is  the  best  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  recrett.;ible  that  Federal  agencies  did 
not  act  early  this  year  At  that  time  rela- 
tively modecl  steps  covUd  have  checiced  the 
rapid  escalation  of  interest  rates  on  con- 
sumer certificates  of  deposit.  It  was  the 
unnecessarily  high  interest  on  these  sav- 
ings instruments  which  triggered  the  cha- 
otic situation.  If  those  steps  had  been 
tr.ken.  there  would  be  no  reason  now  for 
Congress  to  even  talk  about  savings  and 
loan  dividend  controls  or  statutory  bank 
rates. 

Sincerely. 

C     R.    MlTTHELI.. 

C/iatr7Tia7i ,  Legislative  Committee. 


FEDERAL   RESERVE   OPEN   MARKET 
COMMITTEE  SECRECY  COMES  TO 
AN  END  IF  MOSS  ACT  OBSERVED 
Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speakei",    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  3 
weeks  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  meets 
in  .secret  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  money  will  be  available  for  eco- 
iioniic  growth  arid  prosperity.  In  their 
actions  controlling  the  supply  of  money 
they  consult  witli  and  advise  no  one 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ls  not 
privy  to  tlieir  action.  Members  of  Cor.- 
gress  are  not  privy  to  their  action.  Not 
even  the  President  of  the  United  State.^ 
is  pei'mitted  to  know  of  their  delibera- 
tions. While  the  law  provides  that  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  7  members  of  th.e 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed  and  5 
of  tlie  presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  the  practice  has  been  to  allow  the 
presidents  of  all  12  banks  to  pp,rticipate 
in  these  .secret  proceedings.  In  other 
words,  this  de  facto  19-mcmber  commit- 
tee is  dominated  by  the  12  presidents  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  rfpreser.t- 
ing  private  banking  interests. 

To  date  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  current  minutes  and  other  records  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee.  The  Fed  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  provide  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  with  any  in- 
formation more  recent  than  1960. 
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However,  there  Is  some  reason  to  hope 
that  at  long  last  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  been  granted  the 
right  by  act  of  Congress  to  obtain  this 
information  so  vital  to  theli  legislative 
determiiuttions.  I  have  recently  engaged 
in  an  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gtovernment  In- 
formation and  Foreign  Operations  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, with  regard  to  the  newly  enacted 
freedom  of  Information  law,  Publfc  Law 
89-487.  Chairman  Moss  has  Tougl;  t  long 
and  hard  to  protect  the  public  inte  -est  to 
get  this  law  enacted.  He  has  been  the 
leader  in  this  fight  and  is  »o  be  com- 
mended for  his  long  and  successful  strug- 
gle for  freedom  of  Government  informa- 
tion. The  particular  focus  of  my  inquiry 
to  Chairman  Moss  concerned  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law  to  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee. 
Chairman  Moss  has  responded  to  my  re- 
quest by  stating  his  belief  that  "the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  Public  Law  89- 
487  will  apply  to  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee." 

I  insert  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  myself  and  Chairman  Moss 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  exam- 
ination of  all  Members  of  the  House : 

House  or  Refresentativeb, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Curbency. 

Washington,  DC.  July  13. 1966. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Government 

Information    and     Foreign    Operations. 

Government       Operations       Committee. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Chaibman  Moss:  I  am  writing  you 
with  regard  to  Public  Law  89-487  to  deter- 
mine its  application  to  the  actltlties  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  As  you  know,  this 
committee  operates  to  purchase  and  sell  se- 
curities in  the  open  market  "with  a  view  to 
accommodating  commerce  and  business  and 
with  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  the  gen- 
eral credit  situation  of  the^  country."  To 
date  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  have  been  completely  secret, 
and  the  records  of  Its  actions  aie  not  avail- 
able to  either  the  general  public  or  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  In  this  connection,  that  If  the  secrecy 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
operation,  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  have 
an  expression  of  your  views  of  the  effect  of 
Public  Law  89-487. 

(1)  Do  the  disclosure  requ.rements  of 
Public  Law  80-487  apply  to  the  heretofore 
secret  operations  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee?  In  other  words,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  can  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  request  the  production 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
records? 

(2)  Is  there  any  provision  .n  this  Act 
permitting  the  President,  by  Executive  Or- 
der, to  prohibit  such  disclosure  to  the  Con- 
gress or  a  Committee  thereof? 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  refuses  to  produce  such 
requested  information,  what  legal  steps  may 
(a)  a  member  of  the  public,  or  (b)  the  Con- 
gress or  duly  authorized  Committee  thereof 
take  to  obtain  the  production  of  this  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  consideration  and  re- 
ply to  these  questions  will  be  most  helpful 
to  myself  and  all  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  In  fulfilling  our 
legislative    duties   with    regard    to   the    very 


vital  operations  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee. 

Sincerely  jours. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chatrman. 


House  of  ttEPRESENTATivE.s,  For- 
eign Ope»ations  and  Govern- 
ment lNr©HMATI0N  SUBCOMMrr- 
TEE  or  THt  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Washfington,  DC,  July  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Paiman. 

Chatnnan,  Comrtiittce  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Wasfiington,  D.C. 
Dear  Wright:  This  is  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  13.  1966,  requesting  information 
as  to  the  applicability  of  Public  Law  89— 
487.  the  newly  passed  •'Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion" law.  to  ttte  activities  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Cctnmittee  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  It  is  my  opinion  that  when 
this  law  becomaE  effective  (July  4,  1967)  it 
will  apply  to  tha  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. Any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System— or  any  other  agency  sub- 
ject to  the  law— to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  availability  of  its  records  would  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Federal  courts  upon 
complaint  of  any  member  of  the  public. 

Federal  District  Courts  are  authorized  to 
enjoin  any  Fedtral  agency  subject  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
from  the  withholding  of  Us  records  and  to 
order  the  prodtlctlon  of  any  such  records 
improperly  withheld  from  the  complainant. 
The  burden  will  be  on  the  agency  to  show 
why  its  records  must  be  withheld;  this  is 
a  substantial  Change  from  existing  law 
whereby  indlviCuals  seeking  government 
records  were  forced  to  prove  why  they 
needed  the  records. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  law- 
contains  nine  exemptions.  The  extent  to 
which  the  records  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  fall  within  the  exemptions, 
if  at  all,  will  be  subject  to  court  determina- 
tion. 

In  answer  to  your  specific  questions,  the 
following  is  siiUmitted  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

1.  I  believe  ttie  disclosure  requirements  of 
Public  Law  89-4B7  will  apply  to  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee.  The  extent  to 
which  the  agency's  records  fall  within  the 
Act  s  exemptions  is  subject  to  court  deter- 
mination. 

The  "Freedonx  of  Information  "  law  specif- 
ically states  thiit  nothing  contained  therein 
shall  be  authority  to  withhold  information 
from  the  Congress.  The  bill  is  specifically 
designed  to  cover  the  availability  of  infor- 
mation "t^  the  public  "  Except  for  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
it  does  not  deal  with  relationships  between 
Congress  and  Federal  agencies. 

As  you  know,  |i  has  been  my  long-standing 
opinion  that  only  the  President  can  withhold 
documents  and  Information  in  the  Executive 
branch  from  Committees  of  Congress.  This 
policy  was  formulated  by  President  Kennedy 
in  a  letter  to  rae  dated  March  7.  1962.  and 
confirmed  by  President  Johnson  by  a  letter 
dated  April  2,  1P65.  Since  it  is  my  opinion 
that  Executive  branch  officials  below  the 
President  have  no  authority  to  withhold 
information  from  the  Congress.  I  felt  it  was 
unnecessary  in  the  new  law  to  specifically 
authorize  Committees  of  Congress  to  obtain 
that  informatioti  which  they  legally  had  a 
right  to  in  the  Jir.st  place.  As  a  private  in- 
dividual covered  by  this  law.  however,  you 
certainly  have  etery  right  to  obtain  the  docu- 
ments you  are  seeking. 

2.  Tliere  is  no  provision  in  the  new  law 
permitting  the  president,  by  Executive  Order, 
to  prohibit  suck  disclosure  to  the  Congress 
or  a  Committee  thereof.  In  fact,  as  men- 
tioned above,  tfce  law  specifically  says  that 
this  section  sh;*Il   not  be  authority  to  with- 


hold information  from  the  Congress.  Tne 
new  section  (e)(1).  however,  exempts  {rom 
the  bill,  60  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned.  matters  that  are  specifically  required 
by  Executive  order  to  l>e  kept  secret  In  the  ir.. 
terest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  po',. 
icy.  The  Judicial  Branch  of  the  government 
has  the  final  authority  to  determine  whether 
the  withholding  of  information  Is  justified 

3.  In  the  event  that  the  Federal  Open. 
Market  Committee  refuses  to  produce  re- 
quested  records,  the  following  legal  steps 
are  available: 

(ai  Member  of  the  public:  When  the  liw 
becomes  effective  (July  4,  1967)  any  member 
of  the  public  may  complain  to  a  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  district  m 
which  the  complainant  resides,  or  h.-is  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  whicii  the 
agency  records  are  situated.  As  mentionea 
earlier,  the  court  shall  review  the  action  or 
the  agency  and  shall  determine  the  matter 
de  novo.  You  are  respectfully  referred  -o 
subsection  (c)  of  the  new  act. 

(b)  The  Congress  or  duly  authorized  Corr,- 
miltee  thereof:  As  you  well  know  my  lone- 
standing  position,  only  the  President  mix 
withhold  documents  from  the  Congress  or 
from  any  Committee.  The  new  law  does  no- 
specifically  provide  for  legal  action  by  Con- 
gress or  a  Committee  thereof. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  considerntion  \ 
copy  of  the  newly  enacted  Public  Law  89  487, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  this  information  will  be 
of  help  to  you  in  the  very  Important  work 
you  are  doing  In  fulfilling  your  legislati'.e 
duties  with  regard  to  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  and  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  general. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 

Chairman 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
I  have  written  to  Chairman  Martin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  requesting 
that  the  minutes  of  the  Federal  Oper. 
Market  Committee  be  immediately  made 
available  to  members  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  While  I 
recognize,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to 
Chairman  Martin,  that  the  act  does  not 
become  effective  until  July  4, 1967. 1  have 
nevertheless  requested  that  this  infor- 
mation be  made  available  without  delay 
The  will  of  Congress  has  been  clearly 
expressed  in  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  no  useful  purpose  can  be  servec 
by  denying  to  Members  of  Congress  in- 
formation so  pertinent  to  their  delibera- 
tions. 

At  long  last  a  dangerous  obstruction 
to  the  legislative  process  concerning;  fi-^- 
cal  and  monetary  matters  will  be  re- 
moved. No  longer  will  Congress  be  re- 
quired to  legislate  in  these  areas  wi'::- 
out  having  all  of  the  facts  available  to 
them.  The  Congress  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  to  be  con-rat- 
ulated  for  bringing  the  imprint  of  democ- 
racy to  the  opei-ations  of  the  Fedeial 
Open  Market  Committee. 


HOMEBUILDERS    DECLARE   HR 
14026    URGENTLY    NEEDED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  le- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  I  have  taken  the  floor  urging 

that  action  be  taken  by  us  here  in  Con- 
cress  to  correct  the  devastating  effects 
t^hat  the  tight  money,  high  interest  rates 
have  inflicted  upon  our  citizens.  Each 
day  I  receive  urgent  pleas  from  home- 
builders,  homeowners,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  urging  me  to  have  my 
i)iii_H.R.  14026 — enacted  into  law. 
This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  grossly  unsound  savings  rate  war 
that  has  placed  the  homebuilding  indus- 
tr\'  in  a  serious  decline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
telegrams  and  letters  urging  supEKart  for 
HR^  14026  following  my  remarks: 

UNrVERSAL-RtTNDLE  CORP., 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  August  22.  196i! 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
['  s  House  of  Representatives, 
Wufhington,  D.C. 

De.*b  Congressman  Patman:  I  would  flrst 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts,  and  the 
e3orts  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  a  solution  to  the  "tight 
money"  situation  Is  concerned.  I'm  sure 
vou  and  your  committee  are  well  aware  of 
the  impending  disaster  facing  the  Home 
Building  industry,  due  mainly,  to  the  non- 
availability of  mortgage  funds. 

tJnlvcrsal-Rundle  recently  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formulation  of  five  recommenda- 
tions with  the  National  Association  of  Home 
B'ailders,  which.  If  adopted,  could  relieve 
this  critical  situation.  These  five  recom- 
•Tiendations  are : 

1  Increase  the  borrowing  authority  of 
'.he  FNMA  to  finance  Its  secondary  market 
operations. 

2.  Enable  FNMA  to  provide  "Special  as- 
sistance" to  the  housing  Industry  by  au- 
thorizing $2.5  billion  for  purchases  of  mort- 
gages, in  addition  to  those  purchased  In  Its 
secondary  market  operation. 

3.  Place  a  4V2  percent  celling  on  non-cor- 
porate certificates  of  deposit. 

4  .Authorize,  and  if  necessary,  direct  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  FNMA. 

5.  Increase  the  interest  rate  on  FHA  mort- 
gages from  5%  percent  to  six  percent. 

I'm  sure  that  this  Is  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem and  that  you  and  your  committee  are 
doing  all  possible  to  find  a  non-Inflationary 
solution.  We,  at  Unlversal-Rundle  feel  that 
the  above  recommendations  are  non-lnfla- 
tionary  and  represent  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  tight-money  problem. 

Other  members  of  your  committee  will  be 
receiving  similar  letters  from  their  constitu- 
ents and  Unlversal-Rundle  employees. 

We  thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  trust 
that  some  Immediate  action  will  be  taken, 
in  order  to  avert  a  serious  recession  and  an 
mpendlng  disaster  to  the  Home  Builders, 
Manufacturers,  and  Home  Buyers. 

I!  Unlversal-Rundle  can  assist  in  any  way, 
p!ea.<;e  do  not  hesitate  to  advise. 
Yours  very  truly, 

I  Mr.  B.  F.  Thompson. 

'  Assistant  to  the  President 

homebuilders       association       of 
Metropolitan  Washington.  Inc. 
Washington,  DC.  August  23, 19C6 
Congressman  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 

Committee.  Washington.  D.C. 
DiHR  Congressman  Patman:  The  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Metropolitan  Waat.. 
'ngton.  Inc.,  wishes  to  express  support  ol 
H.R  14026  which  would  put  a  414  percent 
ceiling  on  consumer  type  CD's,  authorize 
standby  rate  controls  to  be  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  authorize 


the   Federal    Reserve   to   establish    different 
rates  on  different  types  of  deposits 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  help  correct  the 
present  mortgage  market  crisis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  J.  DtTFFii, 

President. 

Topeka.Kans., 
August  19, 1966. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  Home  Builders  Assn  of  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, appreciates  the  great  service  you  are 
doing  for  the  Nation  In  your  fight  to  put 
412-percent  ceilings  on  consumers  CD's  and 
to  establish  different  rates  on  different  types 
of  deposits  and  authorized  standby  contf-ol 
to  be  set  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 
We  pledge  our  continued  support  to  your  out- 
standing efforts. 

Bennett  N  Berggren. 

President 

Knoxville.  Tenn.. 

August  19,  1966. 
Congresshlau  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman.  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Washington,  D.C: 
Congressman  Patman,  I  wish  to  urge  you 
to  support  the  mortgage  release  bill.  H  R. 
14026.  H  R.  14026,  one  of  our  NAHB  spon- 
sored mortgage  release  bills,  would  put  a 
4' 2  percent  celling  on  consumer  type  CD's, 
authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  to  establish 
different  rates  on  different  types  of  deposits. 
and  authorize  standby  rate  controls  to  be  set 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Your 
support  In  behalf  of  this  bill  with  Congress 
Is  needed  to  correct  the  present  mortgage 
market  crisis. 

Brad  Dean. 
Chairman,  NAHB  Convention  Committee. 

HCNTSviLLE.  Ala.. 

August  19,  1966 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  O.Ctt 

On  behalf  of  Home  Builders  Association  of 
HuntsvlUe,  Ala.,  I  commend  you  for  the  In- 
troduction of  H.R.  14026  and  respectfully 
urge  your  continued  effort  to  Insure  im- 
mediate passage. 

Alan  Spearman, 

President. 

Staten  Island,  N.T.. 

August  19,1966. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Cornmittee,   Washington,   DC: 
The  Staten  Island  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion urges  you  to  support  H.R.  14026  to  cor- 
rect the  present  mortgage  market  crisis. 
Anthony  de  Luca, 

President. 

August  19.  1966. 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C: 

Local  savings  and  loan  associations  report 
new  dejxwlts  down  33  percent  in  July,  and 
homebuilding  is  now  more  than  60  percent 
below  last  year.  We  need  yotir  bill  14026  to 
establish  different  interest  rates  on  different 
types  of  deposits  to  permit  normal  flow  of 
deposits  to  saving  and  loan  associations. 
F.  D.  Kindred, 

President. 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Lexington. 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 

the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  prepare  to  mark  Labor  Day, 
1966.  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  working  p>eople  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  particular  to 
organized  labor,  which  has  played  such 
a  tremendous  role  in  raising  the  living 
standards   of   the   American   worker. 

As  a  member  of  a  coal-mining  and 
factory-working  family,  my  life  has  been 
closely  tied  to  the  welfare  of  working 
people  and  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  American  workers 
labored  only  a  generation  ago.  I  do  not 
have  to  enumerate  the  benefits  which 
organized  labor  has  won  for  its  members, 
and  for  all  working  people.  Every 
Member  of  this  Congress,  and  every 
thinking  American,  knows  them  well;  a 
5-day.  40-hour  week,  paid  holidays  and 
vacations,  pension  rights,  life  insurance, 
health  benefits,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, safe  and  humane  working  condi- 
tions, to  name  a  few. 

It  is  true  that  labor  unions  alone  are 
not  solely  responsible  for  these  gains. 
Liberal  legislators,  farsighted  employers 
and  social  reformers  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  fight.  But  without  the 
hard  work,  vision,  sacrifice  and  faith  of 
American  labor  unions — leaders  and 
members — it  is  doubtful  that  these  ad- 
vances would  have  come  about  as  soon 
or  as  dramatically  as  they  did. 

Often,  too,  we  overlook  or  forget  the 
part  that  labor  has  played  in  moving  the 
United  States  toward  what  President 
Johnson  has  called  the  Great  Society. 
V/ithout  the  talents,  skills,  and  muscles 
of  labor,  the  discoveries  of  scientists,  the 
plans  and  blueprints  of  engineers  would 
be  useless. 

The  role  of  organized  labor  in  bringing 
about  social  reforms  also  merits  recog- 
nition. Labor  leaders  for  years  have 
spearheaded  the  battles  for  such  goals 
as  medicare,  immigration  reform,  social 
security.  Federal  aid  to  education,  con- 
servation, slum  clearance,  the  war  on 
poverty  and  civil  rights. 

I  am  happy  on  this  occasion  to  reaflSrm 
my  faith  and  pride  in  labor,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  every  working  man  and  woman 
my  sincere  best  wishes  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  Labor  Day  1966. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WORKING  PEO- 
PLE—THE   ROLE    OF    ORGANIZED 
LABOR 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


"THE  KEY  TO  FREEDOM,"  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  HON.  WILLIAM  BEN- 
TON. HADASSAHS  52D  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION,  AUGUST  16.  1966. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of    the    most    thoughtful    and    public 
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spirited  citizens  of  our  country  is  the 
Honorable  Winiam  Benton,  fonmer  U.S. 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  holder 
of  many  other  ofiQces  In  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

At  present.  Senator  Benton  Is  serving 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO. 

On  August  16,  1M6,  Senator  Benton 
made  a  most  interesting  and  prorocatlve 
address  at  the  52d  national  convention 
of  Hadassah  In  Boston,  Mass. 

m  his  address,  "The  Key  to  Freedom," 
Senator  Benton  made  a  plea  for  a  more 
vlrorous  promotion  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  a  second  language  throughout 
the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  Senator  Benton's 
thoughtful  speech  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  1  Insert  the  text  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Kit  to  Fbeedom 
(Address  by  Senator   WlUlam  Benton,   Ha- 
dassab's  52d  national  convention,  August 
16,   1966,  Sheraton   Boston  Hotel,   Boston. 
Mass.) 

It  Is  a  unique  experience  to  receive  an 
award,  the  first  of  a  new  series,  which,  if 
Hadaasah's  publicity  is  to  b«  believed,  is 
lnq;>lred  by  my  own  career.  I  am  deeply 
tnoived  by  your  charity  and  grace.  As  my  old 
friend  and  colleague  Governor  Sttvenaon 
once  said,  after  a  particularly  generous  Intro- 
duction. "I  don't  know  whether  Madam 
Chairman  is  going  to  Heaven  for  her  charity, 
or  to  Hell  for  her  falsehoods." 

However,  any  momentary  lapse  In  jiour  se- 
lection process  In  my  own  case  is  more  than 
atoned  for  In  your  choice  of  the  recipient 
of  the  second  Key  to  Freedom  Award,  my 
friend  OrviUe  Freeman,  a  distinguished  gov- 
ernor and  a  powerful  Cabinet  member  with 
the  stamina  of  an  agricultural  Moses. 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
Hadassah  to  plan  a  series  of  awards  bearing 
the  name  "Key  to  Freedom"?  The  artory  of 
Hadassah  is  one  of  the  forging  and  the  self- 
lesa  sharing  of  Iteys  to  freedom.  Since  yoiu 
founding  by  that  great  woman  among  great 
American  women,  Henrietta  Szold,  your  his- 
tory has  been  written  large  in  generoxis  re- 
sponse wherever  humankind  has  beckoned 
for  assistance. 

If  your  children  and  your  husbands  do  not 
know  sufficiently  of  Hadassah 's  deeds  of  edu- 
cation and  mercy,  they  may  learn  something 
of  them  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica. 
Its  article  on  Hadassah  was  wrlten  by  that 
distinguished  scholar,  humanist  and  Zionist, 
Abram  Sachar,  the  President  of  Brandels  Uni- 
versity which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a 
trustee. 

I  am  told  that  the  word  Hadassah  goes 
back  to  a  Babylonian  word  for  bride.  An- 
other meaning  of  Hadassah  is  myrtle  branch. 
And  I  And  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica 
says  of  myrtle  that  It  was  "held  by  the  an- 
cients as  sacred  to  Venus  and  used  as  an 
emblem  of  love".  I  shall  not  talk  about 
these  classical  and  delectable  themes  of  yours. 
I  have  selected  a  theme  perhaps  more  suitable 
for  the  publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brl- 
tannica. and  of  the  Merrlam-Webster  Una- 
bridged Dictionary.  My  theme  will  be  the 
English  language  as  a  potential  key  to  free- 
dom. Some  of  you  may  find  this  subject 
controversial.  Some  of  you  may  even  object 
to  it.  But  St  least  It  seems  to  me  more  suit- 
able for  a  speech  at  a  banquet  than  does 
Venus  and  the  emblems  of  love.  Or  at  least 
for  a  speech  so  soon  after  dinner. 

GBQWTH  or  TIU  ENCOBH  LSNSUASS  AROUND  THE 
EARTH 

Except  for  our  lexicographers  and  llngviistlc 
scholars,  most  Americans  haven't  noticed  the 
remarkable  growth  of  our  English  language 
around  the  earth.    For  example,  I've  observed 


that  In  Paris,  the  Home  of  the  world  language 
of  recent  centuries,  about  two-thirds  of 
UNESCO's  work  Is  now  conducted  in  English. 
Twenty  years  ago  It  was  only  a  half.  The  late 
Edward  Marrow — one  of  my  successors  In 
charge  of  the  XJhlted  States  Information 
Agency — agreed  with  me  that  no  objective  of 
that  agency  over  ttie  next  one  hundred  ye.^rs 
could  be  more  Important  than  the  spread  of 
the  English  language.  Ed  Murrow's  and  my 
agreement  here  vwasn't  chauvinism,  though 
to  some  it  may  seeih  so — as  Indeed  this  speech 
to  some  may  soudd  chauvinistic.  Nor  were 
w«  verging  into  sc-called  cultural  Imperial- 
ism— though  this  speech  may  lay  me  open  to 
the  charge.  Mr.  Sturrow  and  I  felt  that  this 
objective  was  In  tUe  world's  Interest,  and  not 
merely  that  of  the  United  States.  The  great- 
er Interest  of  the  United  States  is  the  Interest 
of  the  world. 

WHY    THE    USE    pf    ENGLISH    HAS    GROWN 

In  our  own  tlmt.  English  has  supplanted 
French  as  the  principal  language  In  the 
world  of  diplomacy-,  In  the  marlcetplace  and 
even  the  boudoir,  and  It  has  ousted  French 
as  the  language  ntost  useful  to  the  traveler 
everywhere  in  Europe  except  in  France  and 
Belgium — and  thnoughout  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  French  government  continues  to  re- 
si.it.  Indeed,  it  ytlps  in  anguish.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  President  de  Gaulle  Instructed 
the  mem'oers  of  the  French  Academy  to 
writ?  their  comraunlcntions  in  French.  I 
wa»  amused  when  Roger  Seydoux,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  th»  UN.  wrote  me  in  French 
from  his  office  in  New  York  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  65th  birthday.  Yet  he  knows  that 
I  do  not  speak  Preech,  and  he  speaks  English 
as  well  as  I  do.  Thus  Prance  aggressively 
continues  to  promote  Its  language.  France 
bor.st.s  the  teaching  of  French  in  30.000  all- 
French  schools  throughout  the  world.  (In 
the  ca.so  of  Nicaru|ua  alone,  when  I  was  As- 
."■Istanl  Secretary  ef  State  twenty  years  ago, 
1  recall  there  wera  seven  radio  broadca.=;ts  of 
French  le.'i.'sons  each  week  under  the  spon- 
sor.shii)  of  the  French  government  ) 

But  English  has  come  to  the  front  rapidly 
in  the  last  centurj.  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
swift  Increase  la  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  British  dominions — 
but  also  stimulated  by  the  role  of  English 
in  commerce,  communications  science  and 
technology.  In  our  country  we  produced  not 
merely  new  population  but  a  population 
literate  In  EngUah — because  of  our  early 
commitment  to  uBlversal  education.  Today 
the  growth  of  Enflish  in  world-wide  popu- 
larity continues  to  accelerate  Indeed.  In  the 
twenty-one  years  *nce  World  War  II,  English 
has  advanced  further  than  In  the  entire 
preceding  century.  Inventions  that  make 
commvinlcations  between  nations  easier  have 
inevitably  lent  themselves  to  the  spread  of 
EngMsh.  notably  reotlon  pictures,  radio  and 
television.  Even  though  non-English  sub 
titles  may  be  UKed  in  the  movies  or  TV.  the 
English -language  foices  inevitably  carry  Im- 
pact— and  create  the  desire  to  understand. 

Both  World  Wars  took  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  English  Into  places  where  they  had 
never  been  before.  Today  airplane  travel 
takes  American  Dourlst.s  and  businessmen 
almost  everywhere.  And  wherever  American 
tourists  go.  they  curry  the  English  language 
in  their  brief  cases,  .^nd  Jet  us  not  overlook 
our  visiters  from  abroad;  90.000  foreign  stu- 
dents are  attendltg  American  colleges  and 
universities  at  any  one  time  and  they  carry 
home  an  Improved  mastery  of  oiir  language 

Even  the  embarrassing  reluctance  of 
Americans  to  leafn  foreign  languages  has 
helped  promote  our  language 

The  thrust  behind  the  growth  of  English 
in  our  time  has  of  course  been  further 
accelerated  by  tlir  economic  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States.  The  sclentihc 
and  technological  preeminence  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking   peofles    has    stimulated    the 


demand  for  English  In  the  new  and  under- 
developed  counti^es.  African  countries,  even 
when  they  try  to  emphasize  Indigenous  !an- 
giiage*.  turn  to  English  as  a  language  of  in. 
struction — to  Implement  their  educational, 
technological  aivd  soci&i  development! 
Scientists  throughout  the  world  IncreaBlnglv 
use  English,  merely  as  an  example,  in  disl 
cussing  atomic  physics  among  themselves 
And  many  seek  to  publish  their  findings  !a 
English  to  assure  the  widest  possible  inter- 
national circulation. 

In  aviation.  In  shipping,  in  sp>orts,  Eug. 
lish  is  already  a  near  universal  language 
When  a  Russian  pilot  seeks  the  control  towe.' 
at  Cairo.  Egypt,  for  a  landing,  the  conver- 
sation will  be  in  English.  When  you  fly  to 
Israel,  the  stewardess  announces  your  arrival 
in  Hebrew.  French  and  English,  But  the 
flight  operation  and  maintenance  of  tlie 
Israeli  ailrllne.  El  Al.  is  carried  on  in  Eng. 
lish — even  within  l-srael.  The  code  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
provides  that  "i:i  the  absence  of  an  'inter- 
national language'  ",  pilots  have  the  right  to 
request  guidance  in  English  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  Is  estimated  that  some  70  percent  of 
the  world's  mall  is  written  In  English  and  60 
percent  of  the  world's  broadcasts  are  m 
English. 

ENCI.ISH    TODAY    THE    MOTHER    TONGTE   FOR    270 
MILLION  PEOPLE 

There  are  41.000  teachers  of  English  in  -lie 
Soviet  Union.  Is  this  not  tacit  recogr^:^;o:■ 
that  English,  not  Russian,  has  become  v.k 
world  language  of  science?  English,  no- 
Russian,  is  becoming  the  auxiliary  language 
of  nation  after  nation.  Every  year  the  Soviet 
Union  produces  100  million  books  for  export 
in  English.  French,  German  and  Spanish,  .ntid 
the  major  emphasis  by  far  is  on  EncUsh 
English  Is  compulsory  for  eight  years'  school- 
ing in  Japan,  where  there  are  70,000  English 
tepchers  In  secondarj-  schools  alone.  It  is 
compulsory  In  a  growing  number  of  coun- 
tries 

For  at  '.east  270  millions  in  the  world  tod.iV, 
English  Is  the  primary  language,  the  mother 
tongue.  Of  the  three-quarters  of  the  worid'.'; 
population  who  speak  the  twelve  main  exist- 
ing languages,  this  constitutes  only  elevon 
per  cent.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  them  speuSt 
some  form  of  Chinese,  and  eight  point  three 
per  cent  speak  Russian.  But  in  the  last  four 
httndred  years,  the  proportion  of  native 
speakers  of  English  In  the  world  has  in- 
creased five-fold.  In  addition,  another  270 
million  people,  another  eleven  per  cent  now 
speak  English  as  a  second  language — a  total 
of  more  than  half  a  billion  who  speak  ciir 
language  This  alnnost  equals  the  numbfr 
who  speak  the  various  dialects  of  Chinese 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  earth  s  pop- 
ulation speaks  nearly  three  thousand  so- 
called  natural  languages.  Here  is  Indeed  a 
tower  of  Babel,  and  this  figure  dramati.'e? 
the  need  of  mankind  for  a  single  tongue  of 
universal  intellectual  discourse.  Seven  hun- 
dred languages,  in  total,  have  been  invented 
to  provide  the  single  tongue,  but  none  has 
taken  hold.  What  Is  the  choice  before  the 
world?  Short  of  a  world  conquest  by  the 
Rtissians  or  the  Chinese,  it  is  a  clear  choice: 
it  is  English. 

Should  I  deplore  the  tendency  of  newly- 
Independent  nations  to  seek  the  develop- 
ment of  an  indigenous  language,  as  a  pri- 
mtry  language,  even  If  It  is  spoken  by  only 
a  handful?  Perhaps  this  desire  is  a  tempor.iry 
aspect  of  an  ardent  nationalism.  Gaelic,  lor 
example.  Is  required  In  the  schools  of  Ire- 
land, but  it  is  not  prospering.  Some  observ- 
ers believe  an  indigenous  language  is  psy- 
chologically indispensable  to  the  cohesion  of 
new  nations;  there  have  been  bloody  riots 
on  this  issue  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Some  edu- 
cators believe  that  the  earl>  years  of  school 
are  best  taught  in  the  language  the  child 
hears  at  home.  This  may  be  true.  I  sh.Ul 
not  Judge.     But  I  point  out  that  English  is 
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becoming  Indispensable  at  the  higher  levels 
of  education.  All  of  the  readings  In  the  more 
ftdvanced  courses  at  Hebrew  University  In 
Jerusalem  are  In  English. 

In  his  article,  "Language  Barrier  to  Inter- 
national Life:  English  as  an  International 
Language",  Professor  Neslah.  describing  his 
experiences  in  Southeast  Asia,  declares: 

Amidst  the  contending  nationalisms  we 
cin  perceive  an  emerging  world  of  commu- 
i;ity.  a  new  mankind  conscious  of  its  com- 
mon destiny  .  .  .  Now.  with  no  premeditated 
plan.  English  has  become  the  language  of 
much  of  this  inter-communlcatlon.  It  was, 
paradoxically  enough,  the  main  language 
used  in  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  In 
New  Delhi,  the  Afrasian  Conference  In 
Bandung,  and  the  conference  of  Heads  of 
.African  States  In  Addis  Ababa.  It  would 
seem  Impracticable  and  unwise  to  refuse  the 
aid  of  this  ready-made  tool  of  easy  commu- 
nication, no  longer  the  King-Emperor's 
English  but  the  self-chosen  language  of  the 
free  peoples." 

A   NEW   DIMENSION    TO    THE    GLOBAL    DIALOO 

M.^ny  peoples — perhaps  most — believe  their 
own  native  language  excels  all  others.  Cer- 
tainly the  French  most  passionately  among 
all  European  nations  believe  this.  They  are 
our  principal  avowed  opponents  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English.  They  were  the  first  nation 
in  the  modern  world  deliberately  to  pro- 
mote their  language — as  a  cardinal  aim  of 
their  foreign  policy — and  through  It  their 
culture — around  the  world.  In  our  time. 
since  you  ladles  were  Infants — and  I.  alas, 
a  grown  man — English,  to  the  despair  of  the 
French  govenunent,  has  been  corrupting 
the  vaunted  linguistic  purity  of  French — 
even  In  Prance.  Anglais,  the  French  com- 
plain, has  corrupted  "Francals"  Into  what 
is  mockingly  called  "Franglais".  Paris,  the 
temple  of  the  French  language.  Is  spattered 
With  Pranglais.  Parisians  eat  American-style 
quick  lunches  at  "le  snack  bar",  dance  to 
le  Jazz  hot"  at  "le  night  club",  and  worry 
about  •  le  parking"  for  "le  shopping"  at  "le 
drug  store".  We  Americans  use  French  ex- 
pressions constantly  here,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted with  them.  The  langtiage  we  Ameri- 
cans speak  Is  a  product  of  many  cultural 
s;ream.s,  and  Is  constantly  being  enriched. 
It  is  not  by  nature  a  national  language. 

I  suspect  the  French  are  going  to  have  to 
resign  themselves  to  more  and  more  "Frang- 
lais". Let  those  who  object  call  the  process 
an  accident  of  history  rather  than  due  to 
any  Intrinsic  merit  In  the  English  language. 
E.en  the  French  must  ultimately  confess 
that  English  has  become  the  language  more 
people  are  seeking  to  acquire  than  any  lan- 
guage In  history. 

President  Johnson  implies  recognition  of 
this  when  he  declares: 

'An  increase  In  the  knowledge  of  English 
can  contribute  directly  to  greater  under- 
standing among  nations.  It  can  also  be  the 
means  of  assuring  access  to  a  treasure  house 
or  man"s  knowledge  about  himself — about  his 
political  expyerlments.  his  philosophies,  and 
his  inne."  human  needs." 

Is  it  not  obvious  that.  If  the  world  is  to 
achieve  a  peace  based  on  understanding 
rather  than  on  mutual  fear—  if  It  Is  to  solve 
si:ch  universal  problems  as  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties — Is  it  not  obvious  that  It  must 
develop  the  broadest  kind  of  dialogue  among 
the  pe<iples  of  the  earth?  In  the  old  days 
s"Jch  problems  were  supposed  to  be 
wived  by  the  diplomats  and  statesmen 
while  the  people  hoped  the  diplomats  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  Today,  with  maas 
communications,  there  Is  a  great  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  global  dialogue.  Is  It  too  much 
to  hope  that,  through  the  sheer  force  of  will 
«•  the  peoples  of  the  world,  their  Instinctive 
nope  for  peace,  their  love  of  those  things 
^earest  to  them — home,  family,  security, 
'reedora— is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  there 
can  come   a   new   chance    for   solutions    to 


the  universal  problems — perhaps  a  last,  best 
chance?  If  this  dialogue  Is  as  crucial  as 
I  think  It  Is.  Isn't  It  obvious  that  It  would 
be  greatly  speeded  up  and  Implemented  if 
conducted  in  a  universal  language? 

U.S.    GOVERNMENT  SHOULD   PRESS   TEACHING 
OF    ENGLISH    ON    A    WORLD    SCALE 

Today  the  "Dnlted  States  Government — 
througli  AID.  the  Peace  Corps.  "DSIA.  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Department  of 
State — ts  casually  engaged  In  teaching  Eng- 
lish abroad— with  the  little  finger  of  Its  left 
hand.  At  any  one  time  35,000  men  and 
women  from  45  countries  are  studying  Eng- 
lish under  Defense  Department  auspices 
This  Is  said  to  be  the  world's  largest  student 
body  for  English — though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  examine  the  kind  of  English  taught! 

But  United  States  policies  by  and  large 
have  been  sloppily  conceived  and  Imperfectly 
coordinated.  This  has  led  to  fragmentation 
of  efforts.  It  has  inhibited  an  effective  over- 
all attack.  The  aim  of  the  government  as  a 
whole,  I  suggest  tonight,  should  be  admitted 
openly  and  avowedly  as  the  teaching  of 
English  on  a  world  scale. 

I  have  been  told  it  might  be  possible  to 
teach  English  to  another  500.000.000  people 
for  less  than  $2  billion  Is  this  too  much? 
I  suspect  that  it  Is.  at  least  at  present.  But 
let  us  examine  it  as  a  goal.  It  is  about  one- 
flfth  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  war  In  "Viet- 
nam. 

VHTTTD    STATES    AND    BRmSH     GOVEKNMEKTS 
SHOULD     COORDINATE      ACTIVIXrES 

The  first  and  most  obvious  need  Is  for  bet- 
ter coordination  of  the  present  activities  for 
our  government  and  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Otir  goals  here  are  identical. 

For  a  start  I  propose  that  the  British 
and  American  governments  think  in  terms  of 
doubling,  then  quadrupling,  our  present  ef- 
forts. The  USIA  estimates  that  iu  budget 
for  teaching  English  would  have  to  be  tripled 
to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  Its  overseas 
courses;  in  some  countries  it  would  have  t.o 
be  lncre.ised  ten-fold  merely  to  meet  present 
demand.     Sf>eclfically.  I  propose: 

( I )  That  the  U.  S.  government  seek  to 
work  out  a  major  cooperative  effort  with 
Britain.  Canada  and  other  English-speaking 
countries; 

(21  That  the  United  States  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  private  organizations  and 
foundations  to  underwrite  special  research  to 
determine  the  most  effective  methods  for 
teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language,  and 
for  promoting  such  teaching. 

The  new  techniques  of  films,  filmstrlps. 
and  programmed  self-Instruction  have  much 
to  offer  and  should  be  utilized  on  a  vast 
scale,  coupled  with  radio  and  TV.  I  em- 
phasize again  that  this  Is  not  because  of 
any  special  pride  of  ours  In  the  English  lan- 
guage— but  as  a  humanistic  service  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement 
of  communication  among  men.  I  suspect 
that  such  an  effort  may  pay  off  In  benefits 
to  the  developing  countries  at  a  far  higher 
level  per  dollar  than  most  of  our  AID  pro- 
grams. (The  State  of  Israel.  Im  told',  has 
shown  what  can  be  accomplished  in  teach- 
ing Hebrew  to  people  who  have  never  spoken 
the  language-nnd  teaching  it  quickly, 
through  the  ULPAN  System  ) 

YOUNG    AMERICANS    SHOULD    BE    ENCOURAGED    TO 
TEACH    ENGLISH    ABROAD 

(3)  That  our  Administration  support  and 
the  Congress  adopt  legislation  to  encourage 
young  Amerlcnns  to  teach  English  abroad 
NDEA  loans  to  college  students  now  are  for- 
given at  the  rate  of  ten  percent  a  year  for 
a  maximum  of  five  years  If  the  recipient 
engages  In  teaching  after  graduation.  I  sug- 
gest that  new  legislation  set  a  forgiveness 
rate  of  20  percent  for  each  year  (to  a  maxi- 
mum of  fire)  that  a  graduate  teaches  English 
In  a  foreign  country. 


(This  propKseal  will  not  only  help  to  fill  the 
thirsty  pipeline  with  teachers  of  English, 
but  it  will  return  these  teachers  to  the 
Dnlt«d  States  better  educated,  and  better 
teachers  In  their  own  land. ) 

(4)  I  call  on  the  United  States  to  launch 
a  far  more  aggressive  unilateral  effort  within 
other  nations — In  teaching  English  as  a  sec- 
ond and  avowedly  international  language. 

"What  I  am  saying  tonight  seems  so  obvious 
that  I  wondered  as  I  wrote  this  speech  that 
it  is  being  said  so  rarely.  Do  you  know  about 
the  man  who  went  to  an  analyst  and  said. 
■  Doctor.  I  can't  remember  anything".  The 
doctor  asked.  "How  long  has  this  been  going 
on?"'  The  patient  replied,  '"How  long  has 
what  been  going  on?"  My  purpose  tonight 
is  to  tell  you  that  something  is  going  on. 
to  enlist  your  help  In  remembering,  and  to 
get  help  from  you  to  ensure  that  much  more 
goes  on  in  future. 

In  1950.  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that  seventy- 
six  percent  of  the  people  fx>lled  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  the  Netherlands.  Norway  and 
Finland  favored  the  teaching  of  "one  lan- 
guage In  all  the  world's  schools — from 
kindergarten  uf) — so  that  the  new  genera- 
tioiis  would  grow  up  with  the  ability  to  speak 
and  understand,  in  addition  to  their  respec- 
tive national  languages,  one  tongue  that 
wouid  have  universal  currency  and  validity". 
(Only  fifteen  percent  of  the  people  inter- 
viewed were  opposed  to  this,  and  nine  per- 
cent were  undecided  1  Six  years  ago,  in 
a  slmllKT  poll  in  the  United  States  alone, 
the  majority  had  grown  by  eight  percentage 
points. 

LEADERSHIP  NECESSART 

So  the  world  public  seems  to  understand 
the  problem,  and  the  opportunity.  But  where 
is  the  leadership  required  for  more  concerted 
action?  The  leadership  has  been  lacking  be- 
cause the  Americans  and  the  English,  unlike 
the  French,  like  to  pay  tribute  to  cultural 
diversity  and  fear  the  charge  of  chauvinism. 
But  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  with  sharing  the  secrets  of  the 
ages,  and  with  the  opportunity  to  discover 
the  secrets  of  tomorrow.  In  these  terms,  is 
not  this  task  of  teaching  English  as  the 
international  language  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant before  us  Americans?  And  one  of 
the  most  important  before  Hadassah?  Is  It 
not  a  key  to  freedom — freedom  of  man's  mind 
from  ignorance  and  the  Inability  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  fellows? 

I  leave  you  with  my  profound  thanks  for 
your  award,  but  also  with  a  challenge,  and 
with  a  question  which  I  hope  you  will  ponder 

The  challenge:  can  Hadassah  help  provide 
the  leadership  I  have  called  for?  Can  you 
help  unlock  that  door? 

The  question:  Marshall  McLuhan.  who 
seems  to  have  l>ecome  the  high  priest  among 
communications  theorists,  asks  us  to  sup- 
pose that,  overnight,  all  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
all  the  peoples  of  Africa,  all  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America,  suddenly  acquired  a  common 
language  with  us  and  each  other.  Hew 
would  that  change  our  attitudes  and  their 
conduct?  How  would  it  change  the  outlook 
for  human  survival  and  human  development  "^ 

Is  there  any  reasonable  choice — except  the 
comnion  language  of  English?  This  question 
I  hope  you  will  ponder. 


DICKEY -LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJ- 
ECT—SOME OBVIOUS  SHORT- 
COMINGS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  for  several  weeks  I  have  been  in- 
serting a  number  of  items  in  the  Rkcokd 
in  my  contining  effort  to  gain  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  before  we  proceed  to 
spend  some  $300  million  of  the  taxpay- 
ers money.  It  has  been  my  view,  to  date, 
that  the  project  does  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  economic  sense  but  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  my  effort  is  not  to  project 
my  view  upon  the  entire  House  but  rather 
seek  to  give  all  of  us  more  information. 

Nonetheless,  while  we  await  action  for 
such  a  study  of  the  facts  I  would  Ukt  to 
submit  to  the  membership  my  vie^v  of 
some  of  the  exceedingly  obviojs  short- 
comings of  the  project. 

It  is  said  that  approval  of  th.s  project 
will  bring  lower  cost  power  to  New  Eng- 
land. I  believe  it.  In  fact,  anyone  with 
from  $40  to  $80  million  to  spend  can 
pick  up  the  phone  and  call  one  of  the 
major  suppliers  of  electrical  generating 
equipment  and  get  2-  to  4-year  delivery 
of  a  plant  that  will  bring  lower  cost 
power  to  New  England.  By  spending  less 
than  $100  million  and  waiting  3  years 
you  could  bring  lower  cost  power  to  New 
England  through  a  steamplant,  by  spend- 
ing less  than  $100  million  and  waiting 
about  4  years  you  could  bring  lower  cost 
power  to  New  England  with  atomic 
power.  It  seems  reasonable  do  expect 
that  by  spending  $300  million  and  wait- 
ing 7  years  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  could  also  bring  lower  oost  power 
to  New  England. 

However,  let  us  suppose  that  you 
wanted  to  spend  as  much  on  power  as 
ixjssible  and  get  the  least  benefits.  What 
would  you  have  to  do?  The  first  thing 
you  would  do  is  to  ignore  the  himdreds  of 
millions  Congress  has  appropriated  to 
improve  the  technology  of  nuclear  ener- 
gy. Second,  you  would  ignore  the  coal 
industry  and  the  railroads  that  carry 
coal — even  though  coal  might  be  cheaper. 
To  do  this  you  would  ignore  some  of  the 
recent  firm  estimates  by  companies 
which  sell  coal  and  nuclear-povtiered  gen- 
erating facilities  in  order  to  claim  that 
hydropower  was  cheaper. 

Having  decided  upon  hydro,  you  would 
look  for  a  site  that  was  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  place  ithat  you 
wanted  to  market  your  power.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  expected  to  market  much 
of  your  power  in  Boston,  you  conild  locate 
at  the  northern  tip  of  Maine  or— to  be 
equally  far  away — you  could  choose 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Elkton,  Md.,  jor  Dover, 
Del..  Instead.  This  has  several  advan- 
tages. It  lets  you  spend  some  $lro  million 
for  transmission  lines  which"  can  be 
counted  into  the  cost  of  power.  Second, 
It  lets  you  lose  over  5  percent  of  your 
power  through  transmission  line  losses. 

Having  decided  upon  a  hydro  installa-« 
tion  far  removed  from  your  load  centers, 
you  must  then  pick  a  site.  The  first 
requirement  Is  that  the  area  be  sparsely 
populated.  This  insures  that  you  wiU 
have  minimal  flood  control  benefits  and 
that  the  project  will  be  far  enough  from 
population  centers  so  thai  few  will  be 
tempted  to  use  the  lake  to  b«  created 
hy  it  for  recreational  porpoaes.  You 
can  make  doubly  sure  of  this,  1|  you  can 


find  an  area  that  already  is  one  of  the 
recrea^on  centers  of  the  Nation  with 
plenty  of  lakes.  Another  site  advantage 
would  occur  if  you  could  find  a  north- 
ern site  whera  the  ground  would  be 
frozen  most  of  the  year  so  that  building 
an  earthfill  dam  would  create  the  great- 
est engineering  challenge.  All  these 
considerations  indicate  that  the  site 
should  be  in  northern  Maine. 

Another  problem  In  bringing  low-cost 
power  to  New  England  is  the  question 
of  timing.  You  can  build  new  capability 
using  the  beneflats  of  new  technology,  but 
you  must  decide  when  you  want  the  proj- 
ect to  be  ready.  You  can  have  a  coal 
fired  plant  some  3  years  after  you  start 
it;  you  can  have  a  nuclear  plant  some  4 
years  after  ordering  it ;  and  you  can  have 
a  pumped  storage  facility  In  3  to  5  years. 
Finally  you  can  can  have  an  earth-fiUed 
dam  7  years  alter  it  is  authorized  and 
after  a  year  or  two  you  can  get  its  reser- 
voir filled  with  water  and  begin  to  gen- 
erate power.  So  you  pick  the  earth-ftlled 
dam.  I 

Next  you  ha^i?  to  decide  how  you  are 
going  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the 
$300  million  of  Federal  largesse.  For 
example  you  figure  that  the  average  cost 
of  a  kilowatt-hour  of  power  generated  in 
New  England  today  is  10  mills  and  an- 
other 5  mills  get  added  as  distribution 
cost.  You  know  that  the  New  England 
load  will  about  double  in  10  years  and 
^  that  the  companies  in  New  England  will 
'  be  purchasing  rew  capacity  which  will 
permit  them  to  produce  power  from  new 
plants  at  5  millc.  Thus  you  know  that, 
if  nature  takes  it";  course,  in  about  10 
years,  half  of  the  New  England  power 
would  be  generated  at  5  mills  and  half 
at  10  mills  for  an  average  cost  of  7 '2 
mills,  plus  the  5  mills  for  distribution 
costs.  Thus  if  you  leave  the  situation 
alone  the  cost  at  power  would  drop  from 
15  mills  delivered  to  12 '2  mills  delivered. 
The  numbers  in  this  example  are  not 
perfect,  but  accurately  reflect  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  New  England  rates. 

Now  if  you  i-eally  wanted  to  make  a 
showing  on  lowering  rates  you  would 
pass  a  law  requiring  the  New  England 
companies  to  give  a  preference  to  some 
groups  for  the  output  from  their  new 
plants.  By  dotng  this  over  a  10-year 
jDerlod  you  could  give  half  the  people  of 
New  England  a  10-mill  delivered  rate 
While  leaving  the  others  with  the  15-mill 
rate.  You  can  also  try  to  achieve  this 
result  indirectly  by  having  the  Federal 
Government,  inetead  of  the  companies, 
build  some  of  the  new  capacity  leaving 
the  companies  and  their  customers  with 
the  older  higher  cost  facilities.  Then 
you  could  market  the  power  from  the 
new  Government  built  facilities  to  a  few 
preference  customers  and  even  if  your 
.  costs  were  higher  per  kilowatt-hour 
than  those  which  the  companies  could 
have  done  the  siime  thing  for,  you  could 
claim  you  were  »aving  New  Ejigland  cus- 
tomers money. 

When  you  finished  all  this  you  would 
be  able  to  convince  some  people  that  you 
were  doing  then*  a  great  favor  by  spend- 
ing $300  millioa  for  them.  Then,  look- 
ing over  your  tifht  budget,  you  c^uld  ex- 
plain for  the  reft  of  the  decade  why  you 


could  not  afford  appropriations  for  New 
England  regional  projects  on  the  Ap. 
palachian  model  because  you  had  already 
done  so  much  for  New  England. 

St.  Johns  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
for  the  people  of  New  England  and  a 
waste  of  money  for  every  taxpayer  in 
the  country. 


LABOR  DAY 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  as:: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day next  the  country  will  be  celebratins 
Labor  Day  as  it  has  done  for  many  years. 
Congress,  following  tradition,  will  not 
be  in  session  that  day.  Hence,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  take  note  of  this  ereat 
holiday. 

The  tinlon  movement  first  celebrated 
this  day  in  1882  and  since  1894  it  has 
been  a  legal  national  day  of  observance 

The  imiqueness  of  this  great  holiday 
can  best  be  expressed  in  the  word.s  of  the 
late  Samuel  Gompers  when  he  said: 

It  !s  devoted  to  no  man.  living  or  derici.  :o 
no  .';ect,  sex.  mce,  or  nation.  It  Is  fovmded 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  humanity  is 
as  broad  in  Its  scope  as  the  universe. 

It  is  indeed  a  grand  tribute  to  our 
country  itself  as  well  as  to  the  working 
masses  who  make  it  great. 


SCHOOL    MILK    AND    SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiora 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday this  House  passed  and  .sent  to 
the  Senate  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  cf 
1966.  The  major  portion  of  this  legi:-!a- 
tion  was  a  continuation  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful and  very  popular  sclaool  milk  pro- 
gram, a  continuation  provided  for  Ln 
legislation  v.hich  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  as  H.R.  13439,  the  Special  School 
Milk  Act  of  19C5.  I  was.  of  course. 
pleased  to  .see  the  substance  of  my  bill 
passed  by  the  House  in  this  new  legisla- 
tion. 

It  merely  reflects  the  wishes  and  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Con!?ress.  as  demonstrated  by  the  foHow- 
ing  thoughtful  editorial  on  school  milk 
and  school  lunches  which  appeared  in 
the  Worcester  Times  of  Worcester,  N.Y., 
of  August  11,  1966. 

I  might  point  out.  Mi.  Speaker,  that 
this  legislation,  which  enacted  my  bill. 
completely    reverses    and    nullifies    the 
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President's  earlier  proposal  to  reduce  the 
scliool  milk  and  school  lunch  programs. 

'From    the   Worcester    Times    &    Schenevus 
'  Monitor.  Aug.   11,  1966] 

Milk  and  School  Litnches 

E.irly  this  year,  President  Johnson  re- 
quested that  milk  money  for  the  nation's 
school  children  be  cut  from  »10.3  million  to 
$21  million.  At  the  same  lime,  he  asked 
Congress  to  slash  $19  million  from  the  $157 
million  school  lunch  program. 

Since  the  Administration  maintains  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  can  be  waged  without  ai- 
fec;ing  the  nation's  way  of  life,  we  fail  to 
see  why  It,  should  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
force  needy  youngsters  to  pull  their  belts  a 
Uttle  tighter  or  deprive  those  not  quite  so 
needy    of    important    diet    supplements. 

School  lunch  prices  have  gone  up  In  many 
areas  because  of  a  steep  decline  In  the  free 
surplus  foods  furnished  by  the  government 
For  families  with  several  children  this  has 
created  a  problem.  If  anything,  lunch  sub- 
sidies should  be  increased  to  t-ike  up  the 
Eurplus-foodB  gap.  Our  dairy  farmers  of  the 
E.ist-Cenlral  New  York  area  will  surely  agree 
With  this. 

niere  is  Uttle  doubt  as  to  the  [xipvilarity 
ot  milk  and  lunch  subsidies  for  our  young- 
sters. There  are  many  places  where  much 
more  money  could  be  .saved  without  deny- 
ing needy  school  children  adequate  food. 


INDIANA  INDEBTED  TO  RICHARD 
LIEBER 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to   revise 
and  extend  my  remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
Ttiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  asked  for  this  time  because  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Hoosier's 
Eieat  men,  Richard  Liuber.  As  a  young 
German  immigrant.  Richard  Licber 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1890  and 
in  a  short  time  made  liimsclf  one  of  the 
out.standing  authorities  on  conservation 
in  my  State.  In  1919,  while  still  a  very 
youn?  man.  he  was  appointed  head  of 
the  State  Park  System  of  Indiana  and 
he  became,  indeed,  the  father  of  our 
wonderful  park  system. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  this  time  we  should 
give  recognition  to  this  .?ieat  man  and 
all  that  he  developed  for  om-  State.  I 
make  this  statement  at  this  time  be- 
cause in  celebrating  the  .sesquicentennial 
of  Indiana's  birth,  we  should  recognize 
Colonel  Lieber  as  one  of  Indiana's  great- 
est and  outstanding  citizens  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  heritage. 

An  article  by  Harold  Sabin  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  or.  August  28  is  as 
follows: 

Stories  or  State  Mark  Sesquicentlnnial; 
Induna  Indebted  to  Rich\rd  Lieber  for 
Excellent  Park  System 

(By  Harold  Snbin  i 
Indiana's  natural  Ireusure  of  state  parks 
owes  mtich  to  a  Germ-Tn  Immigrant  named 
R;chard  lieber  who  intended  to  stay  only  for 
s  year  when  he  arrived  in  America  at  th.e 
jge  of  21. 

Lieber  created  and  for  many  years  w.as 
head  of  the  state  park  system  and  what  now 
l8  called  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  And  his  "brief  vislf  histed  the 
ffst  of  his  lifetime. 


Lieber  foresaw  tlie  day  when  Hooslers 
would  flock  to  the  parks  by  the  thousands. 
In  1942  he  wrote:  "No.  our  parks  and  pre- 
serves are  not  mere  picnicking  places.  They 
are  a  solace  to  the  aged  and  an  msplratlon 
to  the  young.  When  the  congestion  of  an 
increasing  population  in  days  to  come  has 
changed  everyth!;:g  but  these  primitive 
places,  our  .slate  parks  will  be  one  of  the  most 
priceless  possesbioiis  of  our  people  " 

Born  at  St  Johann-Saarbraclon.  Germany, 
on  Sept.  a,  1869.  Lieber  was  attending  mili- 
t.iry  school  in  Germany  at  an  early  age  when 
he  acquired  a  far-visloned  conception  of  the 
limitations  the  future  would  hold  for  him 
under  the  Prussian  regime. 

Realizing  the  spirit  of  change  had  come 
lo  him  early  ei.ough  for  him  to  benefit  by 
it.  members  of  his  family  risked  their  own 
lives  to  help  him  to  escape  from  the 
country. 

His  first  move  was  to  England  where,  dur- 
ing a  brief  residence,  he  developed  a  strong 
sympatliy  for  under-privileged  people  and 
became  imbued  with  civic  consciousness. 
Then  he  decided  to  see  something  of  America 
and  arrived  in  the  tJnited  States  in  1890, 
intending  to  spend  about  a  year  In  this 
country. 

He  is  vaguely  reported  to  have  done  some 
exploring  in  the  West  but  did  not  lose  much 
time  in  making  his  way  to  Indianapolis,  be- 
cause his  'beloved  "  uncle.  Herman  Lieber. 
had  come  here  after  the  1848  revolution  in 
Germany. 

Evidently  Richard  did  not  remain  long  on 
his  first  Job  in  a  local  hardware  and  general 
store,  as  that  job  was  only  a  stepping  stone. 
Ho'A'  the  transition  came  about  is  not  clear 
but  his  precocity,  early  education,  artistic 
inclination,  and  mtislcianslilp  were  tlie 
means  of  his  holding  a  position  as  music  and 
art  critic  of  the  former  Indianapolis  Journal 
for  eight  years. 

He  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in  1901. 
Richard  Lieber  first   became  interested   In 
conservation    when     he    attended     a    White 
House  conference  under  President  Theodore 
noosevelt  in  1908. 

1.1  1915.  as  chairman  of  the  Indiana  State 
Park  Committee  appointed  by  Governor  Sam- 
uel M.  Ralston.  Licber  led  the  movement  to 
bring  about  the  estJibUshment  of  Indiana's 
first  stale  parks,  which  were  McCormick's 
Creek  Canyon  and  Turkey  Run. 

In  ID  19  all  departments  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  conservation  were 
united  in  a  State  Conservation  Department. 
of  which  Lieber  was  elected  to  the  fulltlme 
position  oi  director.  He  servec;  14  years  until 
he  resigned  in  1933. 

Under  Lieber's  leadership,  the  number  of 
Indiana  state  parks  rose  to  10;  historic  sites 
and  monuments,  six;  state  forests,  four;  game 
preserves,    three:    fish    hatcheries,    five. 

Lieber  was  a  founding  member,  in  asso- 
cia'ion  with  Stephen  T  Mnther.  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Slate  Parks,  organized 
in  1916.  He  wns  president  of  the  conference 
from  1&30  to  1939.  thereafter  chairman  of  the 
ixjurd.  He  became  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ers m  parks  and  conservation. 

He  was  co-Iouudtr  of  the  Indiana  Lincoln 
Union.  which  sponsored  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Lincoln  City 

When  Governor  Henry  F.  Schricker  set  up 
the  Indiana  Economic  Council,  formed  by 
the  1943  Indiana  General  Assembly  as  a 
postwar  planning  body  of  22  inemtaers,  he 
named   I.ieber   as   councilor 

In  1917  Richard  Lieber  was  appointed  by 
Governor  James  P.  Goodrich  as  military 
secretary,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  The 
title  representing  his  artificial  rank  is  still 
ext^-nslvely  used,  without  protest,  in  con- 
nection with  his  nanne.  It  is  one  of  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  instances  of  this  kind, 
a  phenomenon  common  to  Kentucky.  But 
Richard  Lieber  was  too  big  a  man  to  need  any 
fictitious  recognition. 


An  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Wabash  College  in  1918. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Historic  Sites 
Committee  of  the  US  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Lieber  gained  recognition  of  Indiana's 
Lincoln  State  Park  and  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Memorial  as  a  national  historical  site. 

For  52  years  he  w;is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Turners. 

At  Tijrkey  Run  State  Park  In  December. 
1941,  Licber  was  lauded  at  a  dinner  meeting 
celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Indiar.a  State  Park  system. 

His  one  bock.  "American's  Natural  Wealth" 
was  published  in  1942. 

In  his  last  days  Lieber  went  with  his  wife 
to  McCormick's  Creek  Canyon  State  Park  the 
first  park  acquired  by  the  state.  There  he 
died  at  74.  on  April  15.  1944. 

He  had  told  some  friends  where  he  wanted 
his  ashes  to  be  buried,  at  Turkey  Run,  on  a 
knoll,  in  a  group  of  trees,  near  an  old  church 
and  Turkey  Rxui  Inn.    His  wish  was  respected 

His  ashes  were  placed  In  a  memorial  plot 
below  a  huge  boulder  brought  from  the 
Dunes  Stale  Park. 

On  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge  near  beautiful 
Sunset  Point  there  was  later  unveiled  a  bu.'t 
honoring  Richard  Lieber. 

"America's  Natural  Wealth"  embodied  ' 
much  of  what  he  had  learned  as  head  of  the 
Conservation  Department  In  Indiana.  The 
txjok  was  written  about  1940  at  Whip-Poor- 
Will  Lodge,  a  log  cabin  overlooking  Peacefu' 
Valley  and  Jackson  Branch,  which  had  bef-n 
his  summer  home  in  Brown  County  since 
1911. 

Richard  Lieber  voiced  a  beautiful  fareweil 
in  these  words: 

"No  one  of  tlie  millions  who  enjoy  our  state 
parks  or  have  benefited  from  better  practice.? 
In  conservation  owes  me  anything. 

"On  the  contrary.  I  am  In  their  debt  that 
they  have  permitted  me.  a  chance  immigrant. 
to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Only  in  these 
United  Slates  could  a  thing  like  that  ha\e 
happened." 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  tlie  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ordeis 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Hann.a  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Alberi  . 
for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday  next;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  and  that  fol- 
lowing his  remarks  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  day.s  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Del  Clawson  <  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  .i 

Mr.  CoNTE, 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albeeti  arid  to  include  ex- 
Li  aiteous  n-.i;iter ; » 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  MtJRPHv  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DoKOHUE. 


SENATE  BELLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles   were   taken   from   the   Speakers 
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table  and,  under  the  rule,  refi^rred  as 
follows: 

S.  17.  An  act  to  rep«aJ  certain  acta- relating 
to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ckimnilttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

S.  1515.  An  act  to  include  the  conttructlon 
of  an  additional  span  as  p&Tt  of  -the  au- 
thorized reconstruction,  enlargemint,  and 
extension  of  the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
at  Rock  Island.  111.;  to  the  Comntlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  2803.  An  act  to  apiend  section  308(c)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  proflde  that 
certificates  issued  In  the  future  lio  motor 
cammon  carriers  of  passengers  shall 'toot  (con- 
fer, as  an  incident  to  the  ^ant  ol  regular 
route  authority,  the  right  to  engage  Ih  sp<clal 
or  charter  operations;  to  the  Commute*!  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2979.  An  act  to  extend  coveragp  cf  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1995  tD  the 
territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committer  oa  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  3230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreements  granting 
concessions  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  of  individuals,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  3298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban 
bazardouB  toys  and  articles  Intended  for  cbll- 
dran,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as  to 
be  dangerous  in  the  household  regandless  of 
labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  articles 
Intended  for  household  use,  and  fgr  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FVirelgn  Commerce. 

S.  3389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  and  for  other  pur- 
pooee;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  l^orks. 

8.3715.  An  act  to  Improve  the  aids  to 
navigation  services  of  the  Coast  iGuard: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marin^  and 
Fisheries.  } 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title:  * 

S.  2858.  An  act  to  amend  section  1502  of 
the  Uerchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  rela^g  to 
construction  differential  subsidies.       <' 


1 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNEEf 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  ifound 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  theneupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward; 

HJi.  3671.  An  act  for  the  relief  ft  Jo- 
sephine Ann  Bellizia;  I 

HJi.  3078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lburdes 
S.  (Delotavo)  Matzke  and  Yusef  All  fChou- 
man; 

HJR.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jbhn  P. 
Reagan,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4861.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  laods  in 
Boulder  County,  Colo.,  to  W.  P.  Stovej; 

H.R,  6606.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Li  Tsu 
(Nako)  Chen; 

H.R.  7141.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  *onald 
Whelan; 


H.R  7671.  An  a«t  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Soliqoda; 

H.R.  8000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act.  1920.  retetlng  to  fees  for  certifica- 
tion of  certain  documents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ; 

H.R  8989  An  afit  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposeB, 

H.R. ,10656.  An  tct  Tor  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berly  Ann  Yang: 

H.R.  10990.  An  tct  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Alan  DeYoung,  U  9  .^rmy; 

H.R.  1-1038  An  »ct  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
EUna  S.  Bettendorf; 

H.R.  11251.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
J.  Kupper: 

H.R.  11271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  emplojed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  Granite  City  Defense  Depot, 
Granite  City.  Ill  : 

H.R.  11347  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Anna  Piotrowski,  formerly  Czeslawa  Marek; 

H.R.  11844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Giuseppina  Innalfo  Teole: 

H.R.  12328.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  extracts  suit- 
able for  tanning  mav  be  imported  free  of 
duty; 

H  R.  12461  An  *n  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  t.xisting  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle; 

H  R.  12950  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazi- 
mierz  Cashmer  Krtykowski;  and 

H  R.  14514  .*n  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
M    Nichols. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mcve 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  12  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m. >,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  September  6, 
196€.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2705.  A  letter  frcm  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  rejwrt  of  backlqg  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases,  as  of  July  31.  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  82- 
554:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerca. 

2706  A  letter  frtm  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)il)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationaluy  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended,  to  the  Cfcmmitlee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2707  A  letter  frCm  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  transniltlinR  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deport;aion  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons,  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sectjon  244(a)  i2i  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2708.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  benefisiartes  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  tlassiflcation,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(di  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended, 
to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRi. 

VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  report.s  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.   FEIGHAN:    Committee   on   the   J;:ti;. 
clary.     S.  2945      An  act  for  the  relief  o:  Dr 
Jaime  E.  Condom  Valera   (Rept.  No.   ISVy 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Wlio!f 
House. 

Mr.    FEIGHAN:    Committee   on    the   J\:fii- 
ciary.     S.  2946.     An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Dr 
Mario  V   Machado  Esplnosa  (Rept.  No   1980 
Referred   to   the   Committee    of   the   \Vh  ,> 
House. 

Mr,  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  J  .di. 
clary.  S.  3189.  An  act  for  the  relief  o;  Dr 
Alonso  Portuondo  (Rept.  No.  1981).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.?e 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Jr.d!- 
ciary.  S.  3272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jacobo  Albo  Maya  (Rept.  No.  1982 1 .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho:;..p. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   EVERETT: 

H  R.  17520.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tlie 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H  R.  17521.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  r.ites 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (by  request)  : 

H  R.  17522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R  17523.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  BENNETT: 

H  Res.   1013    Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on   Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   POWELL: 

H  Res  1014.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
consldera-.ion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15111 )  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BELLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   RONAN: 
HR   17524.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Irene 
Markopoulos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

•-• ^M^     »« 

SENATE 

I-'hii)ay,  Si;i'Ti;MnEB  2,  VMM) 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m..  an(i 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia. 


Septeviher  2,  1966 

DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
V/ashington,  D.C.,  September  2,  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr  .  a  Senator 
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from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tlie  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatden, 
PTestdent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Under  its  previous  order,  the  Sen- 


ate stands  adjourned  until  Tuesday  noon 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    TUESDAY 
Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  18  .sec- 
onds, a.m.>   the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  September  6,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 

meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Indush'y  Assistance  in  Slam  Rehabilitation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  all  thinking  citizens  are  aware 
of  the  growing  threats  to  our  social 
structure  inherent  in  the  festering  slums 
ol  our  great  cities.  One  mi.sht  say  that 
therein  live  a  majority  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  poor  and  the  unwanted  mortals 
m  tliis  great  country  of  ours.  Yet,  to  a 
degree,  this  not  true,  b(>cause  the  objec- 
tives of  much  recent  legislation  arc 
directed  to  letting  these  folks  know  that 
they  are  wanted;  it  is  not  being  "poor" 
that  keeps  them  in  these  troubled  en- 
vironments. It  is  just  that  there  een- 
eially  is  no  better  place  open  for  them 
logo. 

Various  acts  we  have  passed  in  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  are  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing the  means  whereby  the  housing 
ills  of  these  neighborhoods  can  be 
lessened  and  the  spiritual  and  social 
well-being  of  their  residents  substantially 
improved. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  bit; 
task  and  that  all  help  possible  to  get 
"on  with  the  job"  should  be  sought  and 
gratefully  accepted.  We  should  heartily 
encourage  the  cooperation  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  to  help  stimulate 
way.s  and  means  to  obliterate  this  blight 
which  exists  in  so  many  areas.  And. 
thus,  it  is  worthy  to  note  the  attention 
which  recent  legislation  has  directed  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  blighted  tenement 
areas,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings  and  the  dispersion  of  their 
tenants  in  order  to  build  new.  high-rise 
buildings:  oft-time  tainted  with  a  stigma 
of  cla.ss  due  to  their  tenant  income 
limitations. 

However,  it  is  even  more  significant  to 
realij^e  that  through  the  efforts  of  one 
major  building  material.s  mantifacturer. 
private  industry  is  putting  still  another 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  help  get  real 
progress  rolling  in  this  rehabilitation,  so 
badly  needed  in  such  slum  areas.  In- 
trigued by  the  requests  of  FHA.  tlie 
United  States  Gypsum  Co.  made  a  study 
of  some  of  the  troubled  areas  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  As  they  delved 
deeply  into  the  many  facets  of  the  prob- 
lem they  became  convinced  that  the 
private  owners  of  many  of  the  dilapidated 


tenements  did  little  to  improve  them 
essentially  because  there  was  a  lack  of 
know-how  in  the  field  of  tenement  re- 
habilitation. To  whom  could  they  turn 
for  advice  on  financing,  on  clearing  viola- 
tions, on  changes  in  apartment  arrange- 
ments? Where  could  they  find  the 
architect  who  was  interested  in  their 
mundane  buildings?  Where  were  the 
contractors  skilled  in  the  rebuilding  of 
.such  property  with  ingenuity  and  with 
speed  ? 

Although  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  could  be  sought  at  city  hall  or 
from  the  local  FHA  officials,  the  owners 
of  such  disenchanted  properties  were 
hesitant  to  ask — or  unable  to  face  up  to 
the  task  without  lots  of  moral  and  other 
more  tangible  supports.  Therefore,  the 
United  Stales  Gypsum  Co.  decided  that 
its  best  contribution  would  be  to  find  a 
very  troubled  area,  acquire  the  properties 
and  use  them  as  demonstration  rehabil- 
itation projects,  one  by  one,  of  the  ways 
and  means  open  to  the  owners  to  achieve 
a  result  which  would  be  not  only  of 
sociological  value,  but  which,  moreover, 
would  help  tiiem  to  get  a  better  rate  of 
return,  a  better  rate  of  profit,  from  their 
added  investment  than  they  were  getting 
from  their  devaluating  in\estments  in 
existing,  extremely  substandard  units, 

A  neighborhood  of  East  Harlem  on 
102d  Street  in  New  York  City  was  selected 
as  being  representative  of  a  typical  prob- 
lem area.  The  company  acquired  first 
one  building  at  307  East  102d  Street,  but 
was  care'ul  to  take  options  on  the  rest 
of  the  buildings  on  its  side  of  the  block 
since  it  was  increasingly  apparent  as 
Mrs.  Hortense  Gabel — then  commis- 
sioner of  rents  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
city  of  New  York — urged  that  a  whole 
"social  block"  be  made  part  of  the  dem- 
onstration. 

Some  6  months  ago.  the  first  building 
was  completed  and  immediately  fully 
rented  to  24  families  who  felt  only  about 
a  year  or  so  ago  that  they  were  "un- 
wanted. "  All  of  them  came  from  the 
same  block,  and  all  of  them  are  glad  to 
pay  the  rents  which  have  been  increased 
commensurate  with  a  building  which 
now  boasts  of  completely  new  walls,  ceil- 
ings, bath  and  kitchen  fixtures,  windows, 
doors,  plumbing,  heating,  and  the  whole 
brightly  painted  inside  and  out.  Even 
a  garbage  chute  was  installed. 

They  are  so  proud  of  what  they  now 
have  that  they  have  established  their 
own  block  captain  to  help  do  some  of 
those  necessary  jobs  of  reporting  needs 
for  discipline  which  would  be  impossible 
for  the  city  police  to  achieve. 


During  the  progress  of  finding,  acquir- 
ing, and  rehabilitating  the  first  struc- 
ture, constant  cooperation  with  FHA  of- 
ficials, local,  and  central,  was  carried 
out.  even  though  no  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance or  other  commitments  were 
sought  for  that  particular  building.  This 
was  done  purposely  with  the  objective 
that  both  the  company  and  FHA  would 
be  able  to  get  an  overview  of  how  a  pri- 
vate owner,  with  financing  available, 
w'ould  proceed.  re!\ing  only  on  the  vari- 
ous local  and  State  means  of  assistance 
open  to  him. 

Howc^■er.  such  an  owner  is  by  far  in 
the  minority.  Thu.-^,  on  the  remaining 
buildings  of  tlie  block.  United  States 
Gypsum  is  utilizing  all  FHA  and  other 
Federal  and  local  programs  available  to 
each  building.  All  the  data  being  de- 
veloped by  United  States  Gypsum  will  be 
made  readily  available  to  all  segments  of 
the  economy  wishing  to  be  informed  or  to 
participate  in  additional  projects.  By 
so  doing,  they  hope  further  to  deinor.- 
strate  to  other  ow^^ers,  and  hopefully  to 
other  industrial  firms,  the  many  as.sist- 
ances  available  to  them  to  obtain  iiot 
only  tiieir  coi-porative  objective  of  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  profit  but  also  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  campaign  wiiose  results  will 
not  only  refurbish  the  buildings  but  also 
rekindle  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  their 
residents. 

And  so.  I  feel  it  is  mo.^t  worthy  that 
this  admirable  example  of  the  coopera- 
tive effort  amongst  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Co.,  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  be 
pointed  to  with  pride  as  being  truly 
American  and  that  these  accomplish- 
ments be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this 
body,  both  in  appreciation  and  also  as 
an  incentive  and  a  challenge  to  stimulate 
a  tremendous  increase  in  such  joint  ac- 
tivities and  thereby  materially  assist  in 
alleviating  these  troubled  environments. 


"Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  2.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  Wiscon- 
sin's Governor,  Warren  P.  Knowles.  has 
proclaimed  September  18  tlirough  24, 
1966,  as  "Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week." 
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His  action  underlines  the  importance  of 
this  new  program  which  will  salate  vir- 
tually every  sector  of  Wisconsir^  work 
and  life.  This  promotional  effbrt.  the 
product  of  2  years  of  imaginative  plan- 
ning, will  be  led  by  40  local  chambers  of 
commerce  as  well  as  several  statewide 
organizations. 

"Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week"  sets  it- 
self three  aims :  ' 

First,  to  call  the  attention  of  jAmerica 
to  Wisconsin's  resources  and  citizens; 
second,  to  add  another  impulse!  to  Wis- 
consin's vigorous  economic  lite;  and 
third,  to  increase  the  appreciation  of 
Wisconsin's  citizens  to  the  asset*  of  their 
State.  j 

The  theme  of  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week"  is,  appropriately.  "Wcj  like  it 
here."  Its  symbol  is  "Bucky  IBadger. " 
the  cheerful  and  plucky  littl«  animal 
which  was  once  merely  a  spor^  symbol. 
Its  program  each  day  will  salutei  a  special 
segment  of  Wisconsin's  life:  [heritage, 
education,  and  youth,  goverrjnent.  in- 
dustry and  labor,  and  hospitality.  To 
celebrate  them,  civic-minded  organiza- 
tions will  organize  pageants. ;  exhibits, 
and  award  ceremonies  to  hdnor  out- 
standing citizens. 


September  2,  l00(j 


Labor  Day— 1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 
Friday,  September  2,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  wit|i  my  col- 
leagues In  this  body  and  my  countrymen 
throughout  the  United  States  In  paying 
just  and  fitting  tribute  to  thje  working 
men  and  women  of  America  and  to  the 
great  labor  movement  to  which  they 
belong. 

There  can  no  longer  be  an^  question 
In  the  minds  of  any  of  us  thit  the  free 
labor  movement,  armed  withi  the  basic 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  has 
been  at  the  veiy  core  of  our  anma&hed 
standard  of  living.  Organized  labor  has. 
as  much  as  any  factor  in  oiir  national 
character,  brought  new  digttity  to  the 
workingman  as  well  as  securijty  and  the 
luxury  benefits  of  a  prosperous  and  ex- 
panding economy. 

And.  just  as  its  counterpart  organiza- 
tions on  the  side  of  manageitient,  orga- 
nized labor  has  broadened  its  horizons 
and  passed  on  the  benefits  of  Jts  strength 
and  influence  in  other  fields,  sUch  as  edu- 
cation, community  improvetnent.  and 
health. 

I  have  always  been  proud  ahd  grateful 
for  the  experience  I  had  a^  a  skilled 
laborer  in  the  days  prior  to  World  War 
n  and  as  a  contributor  to  and]  benefactor 
of  the  organized  trade  union  ^fnovement. 
It  has  been  an  invaluable  ass|et  to  me  in 
later  years  as  I  entered  public  life.  It 
has  provided  me  with  a  unique  insight 
-to  the  problems  and  the  power  of  the 
labor  movement  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
enables  me  to  judge  more  objectively  and 


knowledgeably  in  reaching  the  decisions 
which  we  in  this  body  are  called  upon 
to  make  as  part  of  the  legislative 
process. 

So  I  am  deeply  honored  to  salute  the 
working  people  of  this  country  on  this 
72d  National  Lalior  Day  observance  and 
to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  and  re- 
spects to  the  free  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States,  both  as  a  personal 
beneficiary  and  as  a  citizen  who  shares 
in  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
this  great  land  to  which  labor  has  con- 
tributed so  much! . 


A  Report  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MA3SACHL-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  2,  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  custom  throughout  my  past 
years  of  service  here.  I  desire  to  include 
at  this  time,  a  tummary  account,  thus 
far.  of  my  activities  and  speeches  during 
this  89th  Congress. 

A    MOHAL    OBLIGATION 

In  my  conscientious  conviction,  the 
Biblical  mandate  "to  render  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship"  imposes  upon  every 
responsible  public  officeholder  a  moral 
obligation.  It  is  »n  obligation  that  I  have 
consistently  attempted  to  fulfill. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  cover  the 
entire  record  in  view  of  space  restriction 
regulations  and  Rlso.  becau.se.  of  course, 
this  Congress  haa  not  yet  ended  its  work. 
However,  I  shall,  herein,  ts-y  to  present 
and  reveal  my  personal  pronouncements 
and  actions  upon  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant and  more  widely  publicized  leg- 
islative Lssues  thRt  have  so  far  occurred 
in  this  89th  and  recent  Congresses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows,  first,  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  extraordinary  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  of  this  Congress, 
and  thereafter,  under  appropriate  sub- 
ject heading,  a  concise  review  of  extracts 
from  the  speeches  and  remarks  I  made, 
on  particular  occasions,  before  congres- 
sional committaes  and  in  the  House 
Chamber,  which  reveal  my  convictions 
and  actions  on  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent and  outstaiiding  legislative  Lssues 
that  were  presented  and  debated; 

GENERAL    SUMMARY 
THE    OVERALL    PICTT'RE 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  independent  au- 
thorities appear  to  agree  that  this  89th 
Congress  has  been  tlie  most  productive  in 
all  of  our  national  legislative  history. 
Unquestionably  it  has  been  the  most  con- 
sistently industrious  and  effective  of  any 
in  which  I  have  teen  privileged  to  serve. 

However,  really  meritorious  legislative 
industry  and  effettivene.ss  are  and  should 
be  more  truly  Judged  by  quality  and 
beneficial  range  than  merely  time  length 
and  quantity.  It  is  exactly  by  these 
standards  of  real  substance  and  great  na- 
tional impact  that  this  Congress  seems  to 
have  widely  surpassed  the  accomplish- 


ments of  any  other  in  the  past.  I  think 
any  objective  assessment  of  the  bills  that 
were  adopted  will  clearly  show  that  tre- 
mendous legislative  strides  forward  were 
made  in  practically  all  the  basic  area,s 
of  human  needs,  human  rights,  human 
development,  economic  stimulation  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

HVMAN    NEZDS 

High  on  any  list  of  approved  mea.sures 
in  the  area  of  human  needs,  we  would 
have  to  mention  medical  care  for  the 
aged:  increased  benefits  and  expan.Mon 
of  our  social  security  laws;  extending  the 
provenly  effective  projects  of  the  aiui- 
poverty  program;  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  elementary  grades 
to  educationally  deprived  children  in  the 
lowest  income  families;  the  creation  of 
a  new  Administration  on  Aging;  new 
housing  legislation;  extension  of  the  .spe- 
cial school  milk-lunch  program;  expan- 
sion of  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program  to  assist  the  unem- 
ployed to  learn  new  skills  to  qualify 
them  for  new  jobs;  and  the  approval  of 
a  3-year  program  of  Federal  grant.s  to 
establish  a  series  of  regional  medical  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  to  fight  the 
three  worst  afflictions  of  our  modem  so- 
ciety— heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 

HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Of  course  as  soon  as  we  start  to  discuss 
the  area  of  human  rights,  we  have  to 
immediately  emphasize  the  enactment 
of  last  years  historic  voting  right  meas- 
ure which  provides  that  every  citizen 
anywhere  in  this  country  can  exercise, 
as  fully  and  freely  as  is  humanly  pos.sible. 
his  privilege  to  participate  in  all  public 
elections.  Also  in  this  area  to  imple- 
ment and  expand  such  rightful  and 
essential  objectives  as  fair  employment 
practices,  equal  employment  opportun- 
ities, the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram, equal  wages  for  similar  work,  the 
so-called  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment; and,  in  this  category,  I  think  we 
would  have  to  include  the  immigration 
reform  bill  designed  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
criminatory national  origins  quota  sy.s- 
tem  from  our  immigration  laws. 

HrMAN     DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  area  of  human  development  we 
would  have  to  give  prominent  place  to 
those  measures  enacted  to  provide,  ex- 
tend, and  expand  the  Federal  student 
loan  and  scholarship  program  to  afford 
every  qualified  student  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue his  higher  education  if  he  so  de- 
sires; higher  educational  facility  pro- 
grams; library  services  to  greater  num- 
bers of  our  citizens;  a  new  GI  benefits 
program;  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  with  special  consideration  and 
assistance  for  the  disabled  veteran.s  and 
the  mentally  retarded;  enlargement  of 
the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
program;  hospital  construction  and  im- 
provement; f^d  for  freedom;  Child 
Nutrition  Act;  highway  safety  regula- 
tions; juvenile  delinquency  controls:  and 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

ECONOMIC    STIMULATION 

In  the  economic  field,  we  place  fore- 
most measures  adopted  to  provide  and 
establish    the   Public   Works   and   Eco- 
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nomic  Development  Act  granting  assist- 
ance to  economically  distressed  regions; 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  expan- 
sion; the  Federal  Salary  Adjustment 
Act;  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  to 
make  the  findings  of  modern  science 
and  technology  more  readily  available  to 
American  industry  and  commerce;  truth 
in  packaging  for  consumer  guidance; 
major  improvement  and  expansion  in 
the  loan  procedures  and  amounts  avail- 
able to  small  business;  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  expanded  Fed- 
eral highway  system:  Interest  rate  ad- 
justments; additional  loan  funds  for 
home  buyers;  and  approval  of  a  Federal 
program  of  research  and  development 
in  high-speed  rail  transportation,  so 
vitally  importan,t  to  my  own  home  State 
and  region. 

CONSERVATION    AND    NATURAL    RESOURCES 

This  Congress  further  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  consei-vation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  by  extending,  preserving, 
and  authorizing  new  measures  on  water 
quality  control  and  development;  ex- 
panding recreation  facilities  and  wild- 
life protection  in  connection  with  water- 
.shed  projects;  conversion  of  saline 
water;  water  pollution  control;  highway 
beautification;  and  air  pollution  re- 
search. 

PATRIOTIC    NONPARTISAN    COOPERATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  here  I  would  like 
to  particularly  emphasize  what  I  have 
so  often  stated  in  the  past,  that  great 
credit  for  the  tremendous  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  this  89th  Congress  must 
truly  be  attributed  to  the  patriotic  non- 
partisan cooperation  of  many  Members 
in  the  minority  party  without  whose  ef- 
fective help  numerous  measures  and  pro- 
grams of  vital  national  importance  could 
not  have  been  achieved,  particularly 
those  measures  involving  historic  ad- 
vances in  civil  and  voting  rights  for  all 
our  citizens  and  greater  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  our  children. 

Trvth  From  the  Record — Special  Report 
«  roreion    policy    based    on    self-interest 

to  INSPIRE  SELF-HELP 

Mr  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach consideration,  again,  of  the  challeng- 
ing subject  of  foreign  aid  and  assistance  I 
should  like  to  repeat  and  emphasize  my  past 
convictions  and  urglngs  that  the  time  Is  long 
overdue  for  these  programs  to  be  sensibly 
ba.'^ed  upon  the  principles  of  American  self- 
interest  and  the  demonstrated  willingness  of 
the  recipients  to  help  themselves. 

I  very  strongly  feel  that  most  American 
taxpayers  firmly  believe  that  the  so-called 
giveaway  era  should  be  rightly  ended  and 
it  is  only  good  sense  and  simple  justice  to  ask 
and  expect  that  the  nations  we  have  aided 
and  are  aiding  will  fully  and  effectively  co- 
operate with  us  for  common  survival. 

Our  continued  assistance  to  countries  who 
have  become  fully  rehabilitated  and  com- 
pletely revived  economically  should  be  ter- 
minated and  principally  directed  to  those 
nations  that  actually  need  help  and  are 
capable  and  disposed  to  tise  that  help  to 
improve  their  tanning  techniques,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  basic  Industries.  I  think  that 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  strongly  believe 
m  reasonable  sharing  of  our  resources  with 
less  fortunate  countries  but  I  think  they 
believe  with  equal  emphasis  that  our  aid 
sbould  be  reetrlcted  to  those  nation*  that 
demonstrate — not  simply  promise — founda- 
tion reforms  In  land  ownership  and  tax  laws 
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that  hitherto  seemed  always  to  favor  the 
wealthy  and  further  oppress  the  poor. 

I  think  that  most  of  o\ir  fellow  Americans 
will  be  very  glad  to  observe  a  more  positive 
attitude  In  our  foreign  policy  and  more  hope- 
ful signs  of  our  determination  to  provide  for- 
ward-looking leadership  to  underdeveloped 
countries  In  their  and  our  everlasting  strug- 
gle to  conquer  the  age-old  enemies  of  us 
all — tyranny,  povertv,  disease,  and  war  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Spenker.  the  urgency  of  sensible  re- 
striction arid  reform  in  the  creation  and 
application  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  has 
been  obvious  lor  a  long  time  The  sooner 
we  respond  to  that  urgency  the  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  our  programs  will  be, 
the  more  universally  respected  we  shall  be- 
come, and  the  more  persuasive  we  may  be  in 
convincing  the  Communist  aggressors  m 
Vietnam  to  accept  our  repeated  appeals  to 
negotiate  for  an  honorable  and  liistlng  peace. 

Three  Primary  Goals:  Peace.  Inflation 
Control.  Fiscal  Responsibilitt 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
President's  most  earnest  urging,  and  con- 
stantly repeated  Invitation,  trie  Communist 
aggressor  in  Vietnam,  up  to  this  hour,  obvi- 
ovisly  and  regretfully  does  not  yet  desire  to  sit 
down  with  our  representatives  to  work  out 
an  equitable  and  i>eaceful  settlement  of  the 
military    action    there. 

It  very  clearly  appears  that  they  still  hope 
to  obtain  by  continuing  aggression,  a  com- 
plete and  open  humiliation  of  the  United 
States  which  will  not  only  require  us  to  pull 
out  of  Vietnam,  but  will  shatter  our  future 
position  and  prestige  in  all  of  Asia  and  prove 
that  the  Corrununlst-inspired  so-called 
•  wars  of  lit>eratlon"  are  actually  a  new  tech- 
nique for  their  eventual  conquest  of  the 
whole  free  world. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can.  as 
most  authorities  recommend,  only  and  re- 
gretluliy  stand  our  ground  In  Vietnam  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  renew  our  intense  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  every  possible  avenue, 
short  of  dishonor,  to  persuade  the  Commu- 
nist powers  to  accept,  at  the  earliest  moment, 
the  President's  appeal  to  stop  the  military 
action  and  begin  negotiations  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  has  recently 
emphasized,  the  problem  of  Insuring  the 
continuinp  strength  and  stability  of  our 
economy  at  a  time  of  tirprecedented  pros- 
perity, in  a  complex  society  additionally  af- 
fected by  the  conduct  of  a  military  engage- 
ment abroad  Is  indeed  a  challenging  one  but 
the  necessity  of  meeting  that  challenge  Is 
Imperative  for  our  survival  and  progress.  To 
meet  and  overcome  the  problem  will  require 
the  fullest  cooperation,  with  the  government, 
of  every  Individual  In  and  every  segment  of 
our  society  and  it  will  Involve  the  patriotic 
acceptance  of  the  fullest  measure  of  organi- 
zational discipline  and  personal  self  restraint. 
The  responsibility  of  our  President  and  our 
Government  Is  to  recommend  and  effect  rea- 
sonable programs  of  restriction  and  control 
of  Inflationary  pressures  that  Increasingly 
threaten  dangerous  Imbalances  In  our  econ- 
omy, a  wide-spread  collapse  of  confidence  In 
our  economic  system  with  a  grave  possibility 
of  a  serious  recession  to  follow.  The  primary 
duty  of  our  President  and  our  Government 
In  dealing  with  such  a  matter  of  national 
urgency  Is  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  the 
restraints  required  and  the  sacrifices  that  are 
necessary  will  be  Imposed  with  religious 
equality  and  fairness  upon  everyone  and  all 
segments  in  the  country  and  that  none  will 
be  favored  at  the  expense  of  others.  In  this 
trying  hour  It  becomes  a  very  stern  obliga- 
tion upon  all  economic  elements  and  every 
person  to  willingly  assume  a  full  and  fair 
share  of  today's  sacrifices  If  we  expect  to 
partlcl[>ate  In  tomorrow's  renewed  prosp>erlty. 

In  this  perilous  hour  it  Is  also,  of  course. 
the  stern  and  bounden  duty  of  your  Presi- 


dent and  your  government  to  exercise  re- 
lentless vigilance  In  preventing  extravagant 
and  wasteful  expenditures  of  Federal  funds, 
particularly  In  our  defense  and  research  pro- 
grams; and  In  sensibly  suspending,  elimi- 
nating, and  reducing  expenditures  wherever 
possible  in  all  programs  not  now  essential  to 
the  preservation  and  progress  of  our  national 
safety,  health,  and  development.  In  brief, 
while  exercising  their  spending  authority, 
the  President  and  the  Congress  should  re- 
main constantly  mindful  every  hotu',  more 
emphatically  than  ever  before,  that  each  and 
every  penny  spent  comes  out  of  the  hard 
earned  and  highly  taxed  wages  and  profits  of 
thi?  average  American  working  man  and  busi- 
ness, arid  they  should  insure,  therefore,  th»Te 
is  a  full  return  for  every  dollar  expended 
That  is  the  type  of  fiscal  responsibility  our 
citizens  are  owed  and  that  must  be  projected 
if  our  economy  Is  to  endure. 

Social  Security  Expansion  and  Medicare — 
America's  Answer  to  Communist  Propa- 
ganda 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  very 
deep  and  earnest  conviction  that  H.R.  60  73 
sliould  be  o\  erwhelnilngly  approved 

In  a  prudent  comprehensive  design  this 
measure  projects  three  new  programs  for 
health  insurance  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  by  es- 
tablishing, first,  a  fundamental  hospital  In- 
surance plan  to  help  meet  the  burdensome 
costs  of  hospital  and  posthospital  treatment, 
second,  it  establishes  a  voluntary  plan 
through  which  doctors'  and  other  medical 
services  are  paid  for  by  monthly  premiums 
of  $3  matched  by  an  equal  Government  pay- 
ment; thirdly.  It  establishes  an  expanded 
Kerr-Mills  program  for  the  need  which  will 
combine  all  the  existing  medical  programs 
for  this  group  into  a  single  new  program 
with  greater  Federal  financial  participation. 

This  measure  before  us  also  is  designed  to 
more  realistically  improve  our  current  social 
security  and  public  assistance  programs.  The 
provision  to  gr;int  a  7-percent  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  not  only  takes  into 
account  the  advanced  living  costs  that  h?.\e 
occurred  over  the  past  several  years  but  It 
will  also  help  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  new 
voluntary  supplementary  Insurance  plan.  In- 
deed a  special  phase  of  the  bill  Is  to  permit 
an  atitomatlc  $3  a  month  deduction  from 
the  social  security  benefits  If  the  Individual 
chooses  such  coverage. 

Other  vitally  important  features  of  this 
me.isure  are  In  my  judgment,  the  continua- 
tion of  benefits  for  children  attending  school 
beyond  the  age  of  18  up  to  the  age  of  22  as 
well  as  the  desperately  needed  liberalization 
of  the  earnings  limitation,  so  long  overdue. 

Mr  Chairman,  In  the  firmest  belief  that 
this  measure  Is  "good  for  all  Americans"  I 
urge  my  colleagues  here  to  resoundingly 
adopt  this  landmark  legislation  without  fiir- 
ttier  delay 

Education:  The  Foundation  of  Prooress 
Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  educa- 
tion bill  before  us  could  well  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  legislative  Instruments  ever 
presented  to  the  Congress  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  it  will  be  shortly  and  over- 
whelmingly approved 

This  afternoon  we  have  heard  a  m<^t  im- 
pressive recital  of  expert  and  authoritat've 
testimony  to  show  the  Incredible  growth, 
over  these  past  10  years,  of  the  number  of 
students  entering  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  and  the  dramatic  expansion,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  in  the  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  attempting  to  prop- 
erly educate  and  train  these  students  In 
the  10  years  ahead  it  Is  reliably  anticipated 
that  the  student  population  will  almost 
double  to  a  figure  of  some  8  million  and, 
very  likely,  the  number  of  colleges  will  In- 
crease proportionately. 
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Am  tbU  phenomenal  growtlji  baa  occurred 
lU  Increaalng  iBipact  upon  otur  hlgbec  edu- 
caUoaal  IncUiutious  bo*  devfkjped  »  num- 
ber of  compUc&tAd  problama  Vd  levealed  a 
BumlMT  of  unhappy  deflclenetes. 

In  too  many  Instances  academic  quality 
has  apparently  been  too  olteft  ■acilflced  for 
Um  aak*  ol  growtii.     In.  ad^itlou,  a  great 

-  many  of  oiu  colleges  and  unl\teraltle&.  In  the 
face  oX  tbls  unparalleled  student  demand, 
ara  aflUcted  with,  overcrowded  clattroona*.  a 
very  serious  laclc  of  physical,  facilities  and 
qualified   teachers.   Inadequate    library    serv- 

_  Ices  and  Insufficient  scholar^ip  and  loan 
programs  to  permit  qualified  land  ambitious 
students,  from  floanclally  pressed  families,  to 
continue  their  education. 

Therefore,  the  purpoee  of  this  legislation, 
as  President  Johnson  has  Indicated,  is  to 
meet  some  of  the  basic  desplerate  needs  of 
higher  education  In  this  cqutitry  today  by 
prelecting  Federal  programs,  for  the  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  jundergraduate 
_  and  graduate  academic  facilities,  to  extend 
the  opportunity  for  higher  c«lucatlon  more 
_  broadly  among  the  quallfie<|  students  of 
lower-  and  middle-Income  fatnlUes.  to  help 
the  smaller  and  newer  colIegOB  and  institu- 
tions to  improve  their  teaching  programs  and 
enlarge  their  faculties,  and  to  enrich  the 
library  resources  of  colleges  ai^d  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  ob|Iective  of  this 
legislation  is  to  foster  and  to  nourish  the 
talents  we  need  to  preserve  th^  security  and 
Insure  the  progress  of  this  Nation  now  and 
hereafter.  These  talents,  foT<  development, 
reside  in  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Let  u.s, 
then,  wisely  adopt  this  meast<re.  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  without  further  delay. 

Fato  Labor  Standard^  Act 
Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very 

-  much  that  there  is  even  one  tjlember  of  this 

-  Rouse  who  would  seriously  argue  against  the 
policy   set   forth   in   the   ori„-iaal   Fair    Labor 

Standards  Act  of   1938;    namely,   "to.  correct 

and,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  eliminate 
labor  conditions  detrimental  :to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health.  efficienc}r.  and  general 
well-being  of  workers."  ,  . 

""  It  is.  then,  our  legislative  duty  here  today, 
to  work  together.  In  patience. and  with  tol- 
erance, toward  majority  agreement  on  a 
measure  that  will  rightfully  exjpand  the  fun- 

•r  damental  policy  Involved  and-i-easonably  ad- 
vance the  general  welfare  of  .workers  in  the 
present  economy,  while  consdtentlously  en- 
deavoring to  Insure  that  the  overall  impact, 
upon  industries  and  IndlvkUuUs.  is  as  eqvii- 
table  as  we  can  legislatively  miake  it. 

Any  declared  war  on  poverts  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  of  highly  questionable  elTect  if  we 
neglect  our  legislative  and  civilized  obliga- 

-  tlons  to  those  who  work  hard  ^but  must  still 
exist  below  the  minimum  level  of  well-being 
because  of  insufficient  earnings. 

Most  families  receiving  it  today  do  not 
want  charity,  or  public  assistance  or  help 
from  the  welfare  worker.  What  they  want 
and  what  they  need  is  a  living,  decent  wage 
for  the  family  head.  Let  us  help  them  ob- 
tain It  by  prompt  approval  of  this  bill. 

PKtTDENT  Extension  or  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Pkogsams 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vicious 
social  and  economic  cycle  that  has  been  pro- 
jected and  threatens  to  be  perpetuated  by 
the  combined  problem  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment is  very  probably  th«  most  stirring 
challenge  our  generation  fades  and  upon 
which  this  body  has  the  awasome  duty  to 
legislate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  solemnly  reflect  upon 
the  unquestioned'  fact  that  in  this  Kind  of 
plenty  we  have  some  35  million  American 
c.tlzens  living  In  poverty.  ) 

To  uhooe  who  would  question  the  costs 
of  this  program  we  must  ask  them  to  con- 
•Ider  the  cost  of  not  adopting  this  program. 


in  terms  of  direct  pubUc  assistance  pay- 
ments alone,  which  amount  to  (4  bllUon  per 
year.  In  addiuob  to  these  direct  payments, 
the  Indirect  costs  of  poverty  to  this  coun- 
try which  show  up  In  Juvaaile  delinquency. 
crime,  health  baaarcls,  and  hlgtier  police  and 
are  protection.  cScts.  total*  billions  more. 

Let  us  vividly  realize  that  a  teenage  job- 
less rate  of  16  percent  has  e:(pIo6lve  possi- 
bilities that  are  of  potential  fearful  and 
frightful  conseqisences. 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  a  program  of 
perpetual  care  is  to  be  estabU.slied.  It  is 
intended  only  tllat  poverty-stricken  people 
who  need  and  will  respond  to  help  will  be 
given  such  help  ac  that  they  may  help  them- 
selves and  gradiSiUIy  the  desperate  need  of 
such  help  will  be  reduced  and  tiie  progr.ims 
themselves  will  be  accordingly  restricted  and 
eliminated. 

With  this  sentiment  and  In  this  spirit  let 
us  enact  this  legislation  because  it  is  right 
and  because  it  is  good  for  all  Americans. 

Chiid  Nutrition  and  Cofmitzr.KTiort  of  Spe- 
cial School  Lt.'NCH-MiLJt  Peocrams 

Mr.  DoNonTJB.  Mr  Chairman.  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  and  uflge  tlii.s  House  will  promptly 
and  overwhelnimgly  approve  this  measure 
before  us.  H  R  13861.  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966. 

In  summary.  Its  provisions  will  continue 
the  Invaluable  .sfecial  milk  program  In  our 
schools  for  an  additional  3  years  while  also 
est.ibltshlng  a  new  school  breakfast  program 
and  assistance  fcr  the  Installation  of  food 
prepar;.tlon  and  serving  facilities  to  certain 
schools  in  arca.s  »hlch  do  not  now  have  this 
esspntlal  equipment 

These  additlonid  programs,  together  with 
supplementing  the  universally  commended 
special  school  nillk  and  lunch  programs,  in 
concern  for  the  Improved  health  and  alert- 
ness of  our  schooichildren  are  certainly  con- 
ducive to  the  gelieral  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  this  couatry. 

In  brief  this  bUl  represents  a  most  prudent 
Investment  in  th«  future  of  .America  through 
the  encouragement  of  a  healthy,  well-nour- 
ished, wholesome  American  youth  in  the  best 
educational  envlltonment  we  can  devise  Let 
us  approve  this  pptriotic  investment  without 
further  delay. 

Just  and  Timely  Consumes  Protection 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  aaerage  An^ericans  lUe  and 
health  and  nionej'  are  at  stake,  and  he  can- 
not reasonably  ar.d  adequately  protect  him- 
self in  these  vital  areas,  it  Is  the  duty  of  his 
Government  to  aot  in  his  behalf. 

As  the  PresldeBt  recently  empha.sized.  the 
day  and  time  has  come  for  clear  labeling,  true 
descriptions.  anc|  common8en.5e  rules  to  be 
applied  in  retailing  merchandise  to  the 
American  consuiaer. 

To  enable  him  to  protect  his  life  and  his 
health  and  his  h»rd-earacci  money  it  has  be- 
come essential  fc>r  the  Amencan  ccmsujner 
to  be  given  what  .she  and  he  are  demanding; 
namely.  Ufeguartiing  controlr  on  labeling 
and  marketing  o|  hazardous  drugs  and  sub- 
stances; rea.sona^le  and  appropriate  weight 
standards  to  facilitate  comparative  shop- 
ping; ana  clearer,  more  definite  information 
about  the  cost  of  a  loan  to  a  borrower. 

Mr  Speaker,  tfcls  modem-grown  problem, 
essential  to  the  Basic  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can fajnJlv.  18  One  that  shall  have  to  be 
legislatively  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  and 
the  sooner  the  Uetter.  No  reputable  busi- 
ness will  be  adversely  affected  if  we  e.xerclse. 
as  we  should.  e»'ery  legi8lati>e  concern  to 
encourage  mdustry  self -regulation  and  re- 
frain from  any  excessive  intrusion  upon  the 
traditional  ethlct  and  competitive  practices 
in  our  private  enterprise  system.  I  hope  that 
sensible  and  adequate  legislation  to  accom- 
plish these  prime  objectives  In  the  national 
interest  will  be  promptly  approved. 


Smau.  Busi>;ess  Must  Be  Lecisumutly 
ETncoctraged 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  u'.oit 
earnestly  hope  this  House  will  wisely  im- 
prove and  prromptly  approve  this  btll  befor* 
us.  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

In  simomary.  as  It  is  now  written,  the 
major  prcvtsloM  of  Oils  measure  direct  li- 
creased  authorissations  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  loan  funds;  separate  tiie  dis- 
aster loan  funds  from  the  regular  loan  funds 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  previous  necesi 
sity  of  meeting  the  fund  shortages  of  on<! 
program  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  Ui 
insure  the  Congress  will  be  given  sufficient 
warning  in  advance  about  the  development 
and  danger  of  a  shortage  in  either  fund. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  Mem- 
bers  here  are  in  accord  with  the  provisioi-s 
of  this  measure  and  recognize  the  urgent 
need  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  earnestly  believe  it  is 
our  very  deep  legislative  oMigation  and  the 
practically  unanimous  intention  of  the  Cun- 
gress  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  pre- 
serve and  encourage  the  life  and  activities  of 
small  buslne.98  which  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  otir  private  enterprise  system. 

Because  of  my  belief  I  advocated  and  sup- 
ported the  original  legislation,  in  195.3.  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  first  compreheiiiiue 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  dfvotfri 
wholly  to  small  business  problems.  Before 
and  since  that  time  I  have  supported  every 
sound  legislative  proposal  projected  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  small  business  ui  this 
cotintry.  and  1  shall  continue  to  do  so  in 
order  to  preserve  the  vaunted  traditions  c' 
our   American    free   enterprise   system. 

OfR  Moral  Obligation  to  the  Veteran  a.nd 
His  Family 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has 
sponsored  and  advocated  similar  legislation. 
I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will 
resoundingly  approve  this  bill  before  us. 
HR  12410,  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  measure  extends 
wartime  veterans'  benefits  and  rights  to  ail 
those  who  have  honorably  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country  since  Jiimiary 
31.  1955.  the  official  end  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Through  the  enactment  of  this  bill  vf- 
erans  and  military  personnel  of  this  ?<> 
called  cold  war  peiriod  will  be  granted,  be- 
sides educational  training  and  home  lo.in 
assistiuice.  job  counseling  aid.  entitlement 
to  iKJspital  care,  wartime  presumptions  for 
service-connected  disabilities  lrc«i  chrome 
and  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  other 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  other  occasions  such  m 
this  I  have  expressed  my  very  deep  convic- 
tion that  tlie  best  patriotic  incentive  .iiid 
encouragement  that  we  can  provide  fur  the  - 
who  may  be  c;tlled  to  future  military  s.c:-.;l« 
Is  the  example  of  the  equitable  treatment 
we  demonstrate  of  those  loyal  veterans  and 
their  dependents  of  our  past  wars. 

Although  this  measure  before  us  may  ii.  ; 
contain  the  full  educational  and  depeac- 
ency  allowances  that  most  of  us  might  desire 
and  although  it  may  contain  greater  resirii- 
tlons  than  moet  of  us  might  wish,  it  is  >;Li 
a  substantial  step  in  a  just  direction  ntd  I 
urge  its  prompt  adoption. 

Federal   Legislation   Is   Impkrative  for  iy.'- 

PROTECnON-  OF  THK  LiVES  AND  SAFETY  Of 
THE  AME3UCAN  PUBLIC  TbAVELINO  OtJB  PC'" 
LIC  Hl&HWAYS 

Mr.  EXjNoin'F.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  .i."- 
soclatlon  has  warned  us  that  the  Dumtier  ot 
deaths  on  our  liighways  wlU  reach  a  stagK*''' 
Ing  nombcr  of  some  100.000  a  year  by  19'i 

"Over  these  past  several  years,  the  is.sue  of 
highway  safety   has   been  steadily  arousing 
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the  conscience  of  the  American  public  and 
I  believe  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  It  to 
become  a  major  legislative  concern  of  the 
.American  Congress. 

in  1965  the  national  auto  fatality  toll 
re.icbed  the  50,0OO  mark.  The  annual  Injury 
i.5t  is  over  1.7  million  persons.  The  direct 
cost  of  automobile  accidents  has  been  rell- 
,,v,:y  estimated  at  more  than  $8  billion  a  year. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem,  on  these 
s.itistics  alone,  are  staggering  In  their  rev- 
elition  of  losses  of  life,  permanent  Injuries 
and  economic  waste.  Surely  it  is  a  most 
urgent  matter  that  calls  for  national  leader- 
ship and  guidance  for  correction. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  such  national  leadership 
[ind  guidance  would  be  projected  by  the 
e5t,%bllshment  of  the  National  Safety  Center 
we  propose  and  effectively  applied  through 
cooperating  Federal,  State,  and  local  cam- 
paigns to  accomplish  national  reductions  in 
the  almost  unbelievable  number  of  fatalities 
and  injuries  now  occurring  on  our  highways 
each  year." 

The  objective  of  this  legislative  proposal  is 
clearly  in  the  national  Interest  and  the  need 
for  it  Is  practically  of  a  desperate  nature. 
Let  us  meet  that  need  and  fulfill  that  objec- 
tive now. 

Voting  Rights  Must  Be  Protected 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  ear- 
nestly urge  this  House  to  promptly  and  re- 
soundingly accept  and  approve  this  historical 
conference  report  on  voting  rights  because  I 
very  deeply  believe  its  adoption  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  continuing  existence  of  this  Na- 
tion as  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  I  believe  that  the  right  to  vote 
is  fimdamental  to  true  democracy  In  action 
and  I  further  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Congress  to  exert  every  possible  legislative  ef- 
fort to  preserve,  extend,  and  encourage  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  The  only  way  we  can 
carry  out  that  duty  is  through  the  enactment 
of  legislation  designed  to  remove  and  elimi- 
nate all  the  otistacles  and  obstructions  that 
have  been  wittingly  or  unwittingly  used  to 
deny  that  right  to  any  citizen  anywhere  in 
this  country. 

Nationai.  Foundation  on  the  Abts  and 
Humanities 

Mr.  DoNOHUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  this  House  will  speedily  and 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  measure  before 
us.  H.R.  9460.  substantially  similar  to  H.R. 
338  which  I  introduced  last  January  4.  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

The  overall  objective  of  this  legislation  is 
to  aid  and  stimulate  the  education  and  de- 
velopment of  scholars,  artists  and  teachers 
at  every  stage  of  their  growth  and  learning. 
It  will  thus  serve  to  correct  the  present  Im- 
balance between  science  and  the  arts. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  today  of  the 
adajonltlon  on  this  subject  voiced  in  the 
report  of  President  Eisenhower's  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals  In  1960  and  I  quote 
the  language  in  that  report: 

"In  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  success  of 
the  United  States  as  a  civilized  society  will 
be  largely  judged  by  the  creative  actlviUes  of 
its  citizens  in  art,  architecture,  literature, 
music,  and  the  sciences." 

In  our  own  best  national  Interests  and  in 
Keeping  with  our  obligations  ol  world  leader- 
ship let  us  seize  the  opportunity  and  adopt 
"his  legislation  without  further  delay. 

Immigration  Without  Discrimination 
Mr.  DoNOHUK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  this  measure.  H.R.  2580.  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  for  other  purposes,  will  be  promptly  and 
resoundingly    approved    by    the    House. 

I  think  ttiat  most  Members  here  will  agree 
^hat  the  need  to  equitably  revise  our  cur- 
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rent  immigration  laws  is  one  of  the  most 
vitally  important  subjects  that  today  chal- 
lenges our  national  moral  conscience  and  the 
legislative    prudence    of    the    Congress. 

Even  a  very  brief  review  of  our  present 
law  reveals  that  the  current  national  origins 
system,  which  determines  a  nation's  Immi- 
gration quota  by  the  projjortlon  of  the  U.S. 
population  of  that  national  extraction  in 
1924.  visits  a  most  unfair  and  unpopular  dis- 
crimination against  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  This  persistent  discrim- 
ination has  Increasingly  weakened  our  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  and  has  unwitting- 
ly delivered  into  skillful  anti-American  hands 
an  effective  Instrument  for  Communist  prop- 
aganda against  the  United  States  as  the  pro- 
claimed hope  and  asylum  of  the  poor  and  the 
persecuted  and  the  homeless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  would  objectively  judge  this 
system  and  situation  to  be  gravely  unfair 
and  it  is,  indeed,  a  matter  which  has  seri- 
ously hurt  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
United  States,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  bill  before 
us  now  is  to  correct  the  injustices  generated 
by  this  outdated  nationai  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  promptly 
adopted. 

Promoting  the  National  Health 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  earn- 
estly urge  thl^ House  to  speedily  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  measure  now  before 
us,  H.R.  3140,  the  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Amendments  of  1965. 

The  authoritative  statistics  clearly  reveal 
these  three  diseases  are  the  major  cripplers 
and  killers  within  our  society.  Beyond  and 
above  their  adverse  economic  impact  they 
cause  untold  and  immeasurable  human  hard- 
ship, anguish,  and  suffering. 

However,  the  history  of  medical  science 
definitely  indicates  that  they  like  other 
dreaded  diseases  in  the  past,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  control  and  cure  by  organized  sci- 
entific attack;  that  is  the  basic  reason  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  objectives 
of  this  bill  are  undoubtedly  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  American  people;  the  manner 
provided  for  the  realization  of  these  objec- 
tives is  prudent;  the  appropriations  involved 
are,  Indeed,  quite  reasonable,  and  in  view  of 
the  increasingly  adverse  effect  these  particu- 
lar diseases  is  having  on  our  society  the  legis- 
lation Is  most  timely.  Therefore.  I  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
measure  without  further  delay. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  for  All 
Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  this  bill  before  us.  H.R.  10065. 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  and  the  free 
world  is  now.  indeed,  being  very  gravely  chal- 
lenged, on  all  fronts,  by  the  Communist 
philosophy  and  way  of  life.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  other  area  of  our  own  life  in  which  we 
are  more  vulnerable  to  this  challenge  than 
this  boasted  area  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  We  have,  in  this  hour,  a  historical 
chance  to  make  this  boast  a  reality.  In  the 
national  interest.  t>oth  now  and  for  the  fu- 
ture, let  us  seize  this  opportunity  anci  adopt 
this  measure  without  further  delay. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this 
body  will  quickly  and  resoundingly  accept 
this  conference  rejKirt  on  H  R.  7984,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
The  legislative  subject  of  housing  and  Us 
related  activities  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  family  which  Is  the  basic  unit  of  all 
civilized  society.  Prudent  and  reasonable 
legislative    advances    in    this    special    area 


should,  therefore,  be  and  they  are  of  major 
concern  to  this  House. 

Over  these  past  15  years,  the  Congress  has 
consistently  and  increasingly  demonstrated 
its  particular  Interest  and  fulfiJled  its  legis- 
lative obligation  In  this  field  by  the  enact- 
ment of  programs  designed  to  sensibly  in- 
crease the  availability  of  decent  housing  for 
our  lowest  Income  families  and  to  help  our 
burdened  cities  cope  with  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  suburban  expansion. 

Today  we  have  another  opportunity  to 
t:ike  several  further  steps  forward,  by  adopt- 
ing this  conference  report,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  otir  existing  programs  of  housing, 
slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  community 
facilities,  college  housing  expansion,  assist- 
ance to  displaced  businesses  and  many  other 
related  fields. 

Because  It  appears  obviously  in  full  accord 
with  our  national  traditions  because  it  is 
designed  to  reasonably  meet  a  fundamental 
national  need  and  because  it  unquestion- 
ably tends  to  promote  the  health,  safety  and 
happiness  of  all  our  citizens,  I  hope  this 
report  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  with- 
out further  delay. 

Department  of  Transportation 

Mr.  Donohue  Mr  Chairman.  I  very  e.Tr- 
nestly  hope  the  House  will  speedily  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  bill  to  create,  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch,  a  new  Department 
of  Transportation. 

As  far  back  as  1946  the  Special  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment Agency  for  the  control  and  coor- 
dination of  transportation  and  the  formula- 
tion of  an  adequate  national  transportation 
policy  to  deal  with  the  Increased  modern 
complexities  affecting  this  vitally  important 
area  of  national  activity.  President  Elsen- 
hower advocated  the  establishment  of  such 
a  separate  Government  unit  as  an  essen- 
tiality and  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  have  also  urged  this  legislative  ac- 
tion upon  us.  which  is  clearly  a  function  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Very  clearly  the  coordination  of  the  vari- 
ous transportation  elements  into  this  mod- 
ern Department  of  Oovernment  should  en- 
courage and  provide  greater  operating  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  as  well  as  better 
administration  of  the  regulatory  units 
Therefore,  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  In 
the  transportation  fields  should  be  better 
managed  and  result  in  a  more  effective  econ- 
omy operation  for  eventual  substantial  sav- 
ings to  our  overburdened  taxpayers  and  the 
industry  Itself. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  legislative  pro- 
posal that  is  obviously  beneficial  to  the  In- 
dustry Involved,  generally  "good  for  all  Amer- 
icans" and  therefore  In  the  best  nationai 
interest.  Let  us  adopt  it  without  further 
delay. 

A    Federal     Tax-Sharing     Plan     With     the 
States  Shoijld  Be  Explored 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  in- 
creasingly important  challenges  facing  us  to- 
day Is  to  searchlngly  examine  and  prudently 
move  toward  achieving  a  more  wholesome 
and  even  balance  and  separability  between 
and  among  the  units  and  powers  of  govern- 
ment at  the  National.  State  and  local  levels 

Many  authorities  have  voiced  their  con- 
cern at  the  accelerating  temptation  and 
tendency  of  the  State  and  community  units 
to  surrender  too  many  of  their  responsibil- 
ities and  energies  to  the  influence  and  di- 
rection of  remote  planners  and  consulters 
within  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

Money  may  be.  as  in  other  things,  at  the 
root  of  this  unhappy  tendency  of  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  give  up  to  much 
of  their  community  home  respKjnslbllUy  and 
independence  but  the  evil  Is  not  inevitable 
if  we  are  wise  enough  to  recognize  its  ap- 
proach and  take  effective  steps  against  it. 
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It  Is  precisely  In  order  to  Initiate  and  de- 
velop effective  ways  and  means  to  restrain 
ttils  situation,  while  retaining  and  promoting 
the  wholesale  and  dynamic  coo|)eratlon  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  «ther  lerels 
below  In  obvlotis  areas  of  essentlajt  need,  tbat 
I  have  Ihtroduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11770,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  the  sharing  of  certain 
Federal  tax  receipts  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traditional  principle, 
that  the  beat  government  Is  the  government 
closest  to  the  people,  still  remains  true.  It 
is  to  that  fnndamental  truth  and  purpose 
this  bin  Is- directed.  I  hope  tUat  early  In 
the  next  session  the  Congress  "will  dtvote 
Itaelf  to  the  Increasingly  Imperalilve  need  to 
encourage  local  government  rosponslblllty 
and  Independence  in  matters  of  home  con- 
cern while  preserving  the  coordinated  jner- 
gles  and  vision  of  wholesome  partnership 
that  haa  brought  this  country  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  free  world  leadership,  seeking  only 
peace  on  earth  and  health  and  progress  of 
all,  everywhere.  i 

«- 
Coordinating  PLArfNiNC  for  tk*  Prssebva- 

TION    AND   DrVELOPMBKT   OF   OUI<  WATER   AND 

Land  RssouBCBa  Is  Imperativx  Foa  Future 

Naxionai,  Wklxake 

Mr.  DoNOHTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  biek  on  July 
13,  1961,  our  late  and  beloved  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  first  recommended  to  Con  i^ess 
the  original  river  basin  planning  bill  to 
provide  for  development  of  coinprehenslve 
river  baaln  plans,  biennial  asseaatnents  of  re- 
gional water  needs  and  supplier  aid  to  the 
States  and  encouragement  of  more  efficient 
water  development,  management  and  use. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  this  country  has  been  strug- 
gling lor  35  years  to  set  up  an  intelligent, 
comprehensive,  practical  plan  to  adeqtiately 
deal,  throughout  the  Nation,  with  the  desper- 
ately urgent  problems  of  water  supply,  dis- 
tribution, pollution,  varlablltty.i  and  floods. 
Every  recognized  authority  and  Conservation 
organization  In  the  United  State^  has  recom- 
mended itich  action.  The  opjkjrtunity  to 
take  such  action.  In  the  national  welfare,  is 
now  before  us  and  I  hope  we  iwlU  be  wise 
eoo^igh  to  seize  It  in  the  natlonall  tntere:it. 

HONOEABLB     PlAC«     l*OST     B«     PtRSEVTHINCLT 
PuaSTTID 

Mr.  DoNoiTDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  legislation  that  resulted 
in  the  creation,  back  in  Septerpber  of  1961, 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  PIsarmament 
Agency  within  the  executive  department  of 
our  Government  I  most  earnefltly  urge  my 
colleagues  here  to  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  measure  authorizing  an  a4dltlonal  ap- 
propriation of  $55  million  for  the  Agency  to 
continue  Its  operations  through  the  next  4 
fiscal  years. 


Let  me,  please,  remind  you  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not.  by  this  bill  or  through  this 
Agency,  relinquishing  one  whit  of  its  con- 
stitutional, traditional,  or  legislative  power 
over  US  disarmanjent  procedures  or  treaties. 
If  it  did  I  would  net  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Let  me  furtlier  and  respectfully  observe 
that  when  few  qu«stion  an  appropriation  of 
some  $50  billion  for  an  arms  race  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  how  anyone  can  hesitate 
over  approving  $55  million  for  the  pursuit  of 
honorable  peace. 

Penny  for  penny  it  could  well  be  the  best 
Investment  the  American  taxpayer  could 
make  or  that  we  OBin  make  for  him  and  the 
civilized  world  Let  us  then  promptly  ap- 
prove this  me.isura  without  further  delay. 

Congress  Should  Not  Be  Adjourned  While 
Vital  Problems  Re:>uiN  Unsolved 
Mr.  DoNOHUR.  Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  desire  to  express  my  opposition  to  any  sine 
die  adjournment  ol  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive* while  Vitally  important  legislation  re- 
mains pending. 

BILLS  INTRODdCKB  IN  89TH  CONGRKSS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  limited 
as  this  summary  necessarily  is,  it  would 
be  even  more  inadequate  if  a  partial  list 
of  some  of  the  measures  I  introdured  in 
this  Congress  v^tre  not  included.  They 
follow ; 

H.R.  1761~-To  atnend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  (Jf  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluntioB  of  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  132 — Proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  eqtial  rights  for  women 

H.R.  1757 — To  a«nend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  prcivlde  an  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  certain  Sxpcnses  of  attending  col- 
leges and  universities. 

H.R.  338 — To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  tlnmanities  Foundation  to 
promote  progress  and  scholarship  In  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts. 

H.R.  1759 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any  unmarried 
person  who  maintains  his  or  her  own  home 
shall  be  entitled  So  be  taxed  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  the  head  of  a  household. 

H  R.  1764 — Amending  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tory quota  system. 

H.  Res  82— To  aetabltsh  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captiva  Nations. 

H.R  1907— To  promote  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  acHevement  in  astronatitics 
and  related  sclenOes  through  the  designation 
of  a  special  day  In  honor  of  Doctor  Robert 
Hutchlngs  Goddard. 


H  R.  11106— To  create  the  Freedom  Coti.- 
mission  and  the  Freedom  Academy. 

HR  ll770 — To  establish  a  system  for  tlie 
sharing  ol  certain  Federal  tax  receipts  witji 
the  States. 

H.R.  12086— To  amend  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additional  protection  of  ai.d 
penalties  for  violations  of  Civil  Rights. 

H.R.  12087 — To  provide  readjustment  as. 
sistance  to  "Cold  War"  veterans. 

H.R.  12556 — To  amend  Public  Law  660.  86lh 
Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Tratlic 
Safety  Commission. 

H.R.  14043— To  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  initial 
enrollment  period  for  Medicare  coverage. 

H.R.  14630 — To  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community  Senior  Service  Corps. 

H.R.  14632 — To  protect  children  and  others 
from  accidental  death  or  injury  by  amendir.g 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

H  R  14G33— To  regulate  Interstate  and  K  r- 
etgn  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  ur 
labeling  ol  consumer  commodities. 

H.B.  1543a— To  amend  section  329  of  i!i« 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  providn 
for  the  naturalization  ol  persons  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam. 

H.R.  16961 — To  exclude  from  income  cer- 
tain reimbursed  moving  expenses. 

H  R.  15464 — To  offer  means  for  coorditiai- 
ing  State  health  and  welfare  services  at  the 
community  level. 

Conclusion — Timely  CotTNSEL  F^oM  a  Great 
American 

Mr  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of 
wise  authority  remain  forever  as  comforting 
beacons  of  guidance  in  troubled,  distressing 
hours.  A  counseling  message  to  all  Ameri- 
cans Is  contained  in  the  following  exir.ict 
from  a  speech  given  at  Harvard  Universiiy 
graduation  exercises  on  June  30,  1910.  by  the 
late  great  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes: 

"The  most  important  agencies  of  democ- 
racy are.  after  all.  not  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  Influences  that  shape  public 
opinion.  •  •  •  Democracy  must  prize  its 
public  life.  It  has  stripped  it  almost  alto- 
gether of  ceremonial  and  of  meaningless  and 
absurd  forms.  It  has  placed  the  public  offi- 
cer in  a  position  of  power,  to  be  used  for 
service.  •  •  •  Having  surrounded  him  with 
none  of  the  pomp  which  makes  appeal  to  t!ie 
thoughtless  and  Ignorant,  it  must  Invest  him 
with  the  higher  honor  which  should  be  the 
reward  of  fidelity.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
true  democratic  spirit  will  be  as  earnest  in 
their  support  of  faithful  officers  as  they  are 
unsparing  In  their  condemnation  of  the 
faUh:es.«!." 


HOUSE  OF  REPI^ENTATIVES 

Ti'ESDAY,  Septemuer  B,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'cltxtk  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good. — Psalm 
37:3. 

O  God.  our  Father,  eternal  source  of 
wisdom,  power,  and  love,  who  art  above 
us  and  within'  us.  who  doet  keep  the 
planets  in  their  courses  and  yet  art 
mindful  of  the  faint  wiiispers  of  our 
human  hearts,  before  Thee  we  pause  in 
reverence  and  awe,  contemplating  the 
grandeur  of  Thy  being,  the  greatness  of 
Thy  power,  and  the  glory  of  Thy  love. 

Keep  ua  restless  until  we  find  oar  rest 
in  Thiee,  keep  us  disaatiafled  until  we 
find  our  satisfaction  in  The*,  keep  us  In 


weakness  until  we  find  our  strength  in 
Thee. 

Into  our  lives  come  apr>€als  for  causes, 
some  of  which  are  good  and  some  of 
which  are  not  good.  We  pray  that  by 
Thy  spirit  we  may  be  led  to  make  wise 
choices  that  oitf  reactions  may  be  good 
and  for  the  gooti  of  all.  Help  us  to  keep 
our  minds  and  hearte  responsive  to  Thee, 
that  Thy  graca  may  find  an  outlet  in 
our  lives  and  that  we  and  our  Nation 
may  be  channels  for  Thy  spirit  to  estab- 
lish justice  between  men.  good  will  with- 
in men,  and  peace  In  our  world :  through 
Jesus  Christ  oUr  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Jfjumal  #f  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. Septembet  2,  1986,  was  read  and 
approved. 


H.R  14026.  FOR  LOWER  INTEREST 
RATES.  SCHEDULED  FOR  FLOOR 
ACTION  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  open  debate  on  H  R. 
14026,  the  low  interest  bill  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

This  is  a  ci-ucial  issue  for  all  Members 
of  this  House.  This  bill  will  give  u.s  a 
clear-cut  vote  on  low  interest  ver.sus  high 
interest.  We  will  know  where  eveo' 
Member  stands  on  this  issue. 

H.R.  14026  would  lower  interest  rate.? 
to  4 '2  percent  on  certificates  of  deposit 
under  $100,000  and  would  put  the  Con- 
gress plainly  on  record  for  lower  and 
lower  interest  rates.  If  this  blU  is  en- 
acted, we  wll)  have  taken  a  giant  step 
in  rolling  back  interest  rates  nationwide 
We  will  have  done  much  to  correct  the 
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.serious  errors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  when  it  raised  interest  rates  3712 
percent  last  December. 

The  American  people  are  watching  this 
i.ssue  closely.  They  want  concrete  action 
to  lower  interest  rates.  They  want  ac- 
tion to  put  the  homebuilding  industry 
back  into  business.  They  want  relief 
from  this  high  interest  gouging  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  They  do  not 
want  us  to  pass  the  buck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  be  on  hf.nd  tomorrow  to  join  in  this 
battle  anainst  high  Interest  rates.  Later 
in  today's  Record,  I  shall  place  a  scries 
of  questions  and  answers  which  outline 
basic  points  about  H.R.  14026. 
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ALLEGATION         THAT         FEDERAL 
•HANDOUTS"  ARE  BASED  ON  PO- 
LITICAL FAVORITISM 
Mr.  MIZE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  front 
page  article  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "Campaign  66 — The 
Battle  Begins"  among  other  things,  the 
following  was  stated : 

In  the  House  races.  wh;ch  provide  perhaps 
the  best  national  barometer  of  public  sen- 
tiinent.  the  Democrats  are  showing  excep- 
lional  strength.  Thi.s  1.x  particularly  true 
of  the  71  freshmen,  who  have  benefited  both 
a  large-scale  public  relations  program  and 
a  lavi.sh  flow  of  Federal  projects  into  their 
dU  trie  IS. 

This  implication  that  Federal  "hand- 
outs" are  based  on  political  favoritism  is 
a  serious  allegation;  so  serious,  I  chal- 
lenge the  Democratic  leadership  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  If  they  do 
not,  we  must  conclude  It  is  true,  and  the 
American  people  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  ends  to  which  the  incumbent  ad- 
ministration will  go  to  perpetuate  a  dan- 
gerous dynasty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  real  Democratic 
leadership  please  stand  up? 


on  their  very  doorstep.s — halting  the 
takeover  of  Asia  by  the  Communists. 

We  now  have  400,000  men  in  Vietnam 
and  experts  tell  us  it  will  take  750,000 
to  end  the  conflict.  I  have  just  written 
the  executive  department  urging  the 
President  and  State  Department  again 
to  .seek  realistic  assistance  from  these 
A.sian  nations. 

I  al.so  urged  them  to  take  positive  steps 
toward  setting  up  a  peace  conference  of 
Asian  nations  with  the  single  objective 
of  finding  a  way  to  bring  this  seemingly 
endless  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

It  is  obvious  that  Asians  would  be  more 
receptive  to  the  decisions  of  an  all-Asian 
peace  conference  than  they  would  to  a 
European  proposal  out  of  the  Geneva 
Conference.  Asians  are  as  deeply  loyal 
to  their  heritage  as  people  of  any  other 
nation. 

More  and  more  voices  are  being  added 
to  those  urging  an  intensified  effort 
toward  peace — hastening  the  day  when 
the  Vietnam  conflict  will  end. 


NEED  TO  SEEK  REALISTIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM  ASIAN  NATIONS  IN 
\1ETNAM 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  M:-. 
Speaker,  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues 
to  escalate,  more  and  more  consideration 
is  being  given  here  In  Washington  to  a 
sugsestion  I  made  a  year  ago. 

At  that  time  I  suggested  to  President 
Johnson  that  we  must  have  more  coop- 
fration.  more  participation,  and  more 
fighting  men  from  our  aUies  in  southeast 
Asia.  Members  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  certainly  should  be 
more  interested  in  helping  win  this  war 
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Marj-  Benson,  well  known  South  Afri- 
can authoress,  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  chairman,  said: 

I  feel  an  extreme  sense  of  lu^gency  In  tesu- 
fying  to  you. 

She  had  come  all  the  way  from  South 
Africa  and  at  her  own  expense  especially 
to  testify. 

Miss  Benson  did  not  foresee  the  tragic 
assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
ihe  felt  that  violence  was  on  the  horizon 
in  her  native  country  because  there  were 
wrongs  there  that  trampled  upon  human 
I  ights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  assassination  of  the 
Prime  Minister  will  not  hasten  the  hour 
of  the  correction  of  those  wrongs. 

To  the  people  of  South  Africa  may  I 
say  for  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
that  we  return  to  them  intensified  the 
expressions  of  horror,  indignant  resent- 
ment, and  sympathy  that  they  in  their 
goodness  of  heart  sent  to  us  when  assas- 
sination blackened  our  own  horizon. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER HENDRIK  VERWOERD  OF 
SOITTH  AFRICA 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Hhnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  painful  duty  to  annoiu^ce  the 
death  by  assassination  at  8:37  a.m.  this 
morning  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Africa,  the  Honorable  Hendrik  Vcrwoerd. 
The  stabbing  occurred  just  at  the  time 
the  Parliament  was  convening  and  the 
bells  were  ringing.  Tlie  Prime  Minister 
was  stabbed  several  times  in  the  neck. 
Efforts  were  made  to  give  him  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation,  but  he  died  shortly 
after  he  was  stabbed. 

The  assailant,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  report,  was  previously  assigned 
to  the  press  gallery  and  heretofore  had 
not  been  permitted  on  the  assembly 
floor.  Other  parliamentary  messengers 
said  that  he  was  a  white  man  over  6 
feet  tall. 

He  came  from  the  capital  of  Mozam- 
bique, according  to  information  supplied 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  deplore  assas- 
sination whether  in  our  own  or  in  an- 
other nation.  I  am  shocked  by  the  report 
from  South  Africa,  and  I  join  with  all 
Americans  in  reaffirming  our  faith  that 
the  dagger  or  the  bullet  of  the  political 
assassin  can  only  block  and  never  clear 
the  road  to  progress  and  reform. 

With  most  Americans.  I  disagreed 
violently  with  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
morality  of  apartheid  and  on  the  whole 
concept  of  government  by  the  minority, 
but  I  recognized  him  as  a  man  of  deep 
leamiiig,  great  ability,  and  of  abiding 
conviction  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
course.  The  fact  that  I  disagreed  with 
him  did  not  detract  from  my  respect  for 
his  sincerity  and  his  devotion  to  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it. 


ADDITION    TO    LEGISLATI\'^ 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
wotild  like  to  announce  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  on  to- 
morrow the  conference  report  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1960  will  be  called  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  verj'  happy  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ARENDS  Will  this  be  the  first 
order  of  business  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  Is  my  understanding 
it  will  be  the  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana 


MAJORITY  LEADER.  CARL  ALBERT. 
ENTERS  BETHESDA  NAVAL  HOS- 
PITAL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tuianiinous  con.<;ent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
duty  to  announce  to  the  House  that  the 
majority  leader,  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  entered  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Hospital  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  We  have  been  informed  by  his  of- 
fice that  he  has  been  ordered  to  rest  for 
2  or  3  weeks;  he  has  had  a  minor  coro- 
nar>'  occlusion.  The  doctors  assure  us 
there  are  no  complications.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  release  from  tiis  office  which  I  will 
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ask  unanimous  consent  to  indude  In  the 
Rkcosd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUetnan  Irom 
Louisiana?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  may  say 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  \»|th  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  Sunday 
night,  both  with  him  and  his  lovely  wife, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  In  very  good  health. 
He  said  he  was  Ured.  He  had  been  mov- 
ing from  his  home  to  an  apartment  We 
expect  to  get  full  reports  abdut  him.  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  have  a  gqOd  reccvery. 
He  Is  beloved  by  everybody  lii  the  House, 
and  I  just  wanted  the  Members  Df  the 
House  to  know  of  this  development.  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  join  with  me  In  wishing 
him  a  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  ABENDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  whip. 
Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
All  of  us  are  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  this 
sudden  illness  of  the  gemleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albkrt]  .  oui  beloved  ma- 
jority leader.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
we  all  pray  for  Carl's  speedy  recovery 
and  may  God  watch  and  caije  over  him. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  whip. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,;  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker;,  I  would  like 
to  request  of  the  gentlematn  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  BoGGs]  that  he  Tead  the  pas- 
sage that  he  Is  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  very  short  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  the  general  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
join  in  expressing  our  deeplBterest  in  the 
gentleman's  well-being  and  Immediate 
and  complete  recovery.       • 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  only  last  w«ek  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  I  discussed  this 
possibility,  based  upon  his  daughter's  en- 
tering college  and  based  upon  the  Albert 
family  moving  into  smaller  quarters,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  'distinguished 
majority  leader  expressed  to  me  the  fact 
that  he  was  tired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  profession- 
als on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  hear  the  release  read  in 
full. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  full  re- 
lease: 

House  Majority  Leader  Caw,  Albert  en- 
tered Betheeda  Naval  Hoapltql  for  2  to  3  weeks 
of  rest  following  a  minor  coronary  occlusion 
without  complications.  Mr.  I^lbest  had  some 
nUnor  chest  pain  following  a  b«ctlc  S-month 
legislative  session  and  a  weekend  foray  of 
packing  and  yard  work.  Mrt.  Albrt'b  physi- 
cian recommended  hospltaUsatlon  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure  and  ordered  a  regimen  of 
complete  rest  over  the  next  several  weeks. 


House  for  1  ml»ute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKifl.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ©f  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  that  all  Oklahomans  will  be 
joined  by  all  Americans  in  wishing  a 
speedy  recovery  for  our  beloved  majority 
leader,  the  gentJeman  from  Oklahoma, 
Carl  Albert,  *iho  entered  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  tShis  morning. 

The  physician^  inform  us  that  our  col- 
league is  resting  well  and  has  been  hos- 
pitalized largely  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  to  assure  complete  rest. 

The  ardiious  »nd  demanding  duties  of 
majority  leader  constitute  a  heavy  bur- 
den at  all  time*  and  during  the  closing 
stages  of  a  session  of  Congress  that  bur- 
den is  unusually  heavy. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  sit  in  this  body 
will  agree  that  to  one  has  worked  hard- 
er, longer,  or  more  conscientiously  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congre.ss  than  our  majority 
leader,  who  ha*  been  a  decisive  figure 
in  the  historic  legislative  record  of  the 
89th. 

The  prayers  »nd  best  wishes  of  all  of 
us  will  be  v.ith  cur  majority  leader  as  he 
rests  at  Bethesda,  and  we  hope  he  will 
enjoy  a  complete  and  early  recovei-y- 


These  were  the  largest  increases  on  any 
Items. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  domestic 
hide  prices  remain  unnecessarily  low.  and 
the  American  cattle  producer  is  losini; 
millions  of  dollars  because  of  this  arti- 
ficial market  situation. 

We  have  here  a  situation  where  every- 
body is  the  loser.  The  cattleman's  herd 
is  worth  less  because  hide  prices  are 
down,  the  consumer  is  paying  more  for 
his  shoes  despite  the  fact  that  hide  price.s 
are  down,  the  exporter  Is  losing  his  for- 
eign market  because  of  uncertainty 
brought  on  by  the  quota  system,  and  the 
American  economy  has  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  dollars  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  four  good  rea- 
sons the  Department  of  Commerce  should 
rescind  the  hide  export  quota  system.  If 
there  Is  any  convincing  and  reali.stic 
reason  for  keeping  these  quotas.  I  iiave 
yet  to  hear  it. 


THE  HONORABLE  CARL  ALBERT 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimoiu  consent  to  address  the 


EXPORT  QUOTAS  COSTING  UNITED 

STATES  IT3  PLACE  IN  EUROPEAN 

HIDE  MARKET 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  thl*  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  ne  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continued  imposition  of  the  Commerce 
Department's  unwise  quota  system  on  the 
export  of  cattle  hides  is  playing  a  big 
part  in  the  American  hide  Industry's  loss 
of  its  share  of  the  valuable  European 
market. 

This  alarming  situation  is  spelled  out 
in  a  survey  of  the  European  market  re- 
ported in  the  September  1  issue  of  Foot- 
wear News.  The  survey  was  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  American  export  quotas 
went  unused  in  the  second  control  period, 
which  ended  August  31. 

Footwear  N«ws  reports  the  European 
tanners  originally  sought  .sources  of  hides 
other  than  American  for  "reasons  of 
convenience,"  and  that  the  American 
Imposition  of  the  export  quota  system 
has  made  the»e  Europeans  feel  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  solidify  these  other 
market  connections,  rather  than  return 
to  the  Ameriaan  suppliers — despite  the 
fact  that  the  quotas  have  forced  Ameri- 
can prices  do^Wn. 

This  same  i«sue  of  Footwear  News  re- 
ports a  2.4-p*cent  increase  in  depart- 
ment store  prices  over  the  12-month  pe- 
riod ending  l|i  July  1966— the  biggest 
such  increase  since  the  year  endir^g  July 
1951 — and  that  shoe  prices  led  the  way 
in  this  big  increase.  Men's  and  boys' 
shoes  showed  a  price  increase  of  8.4  per- 
cent during  this  period,  and  women's 
and  children's  shoes  increased  7  percent. 


THE  TUALATIN  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT.  OREGON 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  2.54 > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  canstruct.  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne* 
York? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservinj! 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shaU  not  ob- 
ject— I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  advised  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  that  he 
planned  to  call  up  this  conference  repon 
this  morning? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  No.  I  have  not,  becaus.' 
this  responsibUity  came  my  way  rather 
suddenly.  But  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  the  bill  which  we 
bring  back  is  identical  to  the  leEfislation 
already  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  feels  certain  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor  1  is 
in  agreement  with  this  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  signed  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     He  signed  it? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAE:ER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrtRENcE  Report 
The  committee  of  conference  on   the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses   on   th( 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  (S  254) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 


conistruct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Tuala- 
tin Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recominend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Wayne  N.  Kspivkix, 

Waltzk  RocEas. 

John  P.  SatijOK. 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Hbnrt  M.  Jackson. 
CuwTON   P.   Anderson, 
Feank  Church. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Len  B.  Jordan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

TTie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tiie  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  254)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  mahitaln  the  Tualatin  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
pwes.  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  upon  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment.  The  po 
sitlon  of  the  conference  committee  on  two 
matters  involved  in  this  legislation  is  set  out 
m  this  statement. 

WATER  QUALrrY  CONTROL. 

Tlie  Senate-passed  bill  included  "water 
quality  control"  with  a  nonreimbursable  al- 
location of  $2,020,800  to  this  purpose.  The 
House  amendment  does  not  Include  "water 
quality  control"  as  a  purpose  In  the  Tualatin 
project. 

The  conference  committee  requested  In- 
formation on  this  matter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  By  letter  of  .August 
23,  1966,  the  Department  furnished  informa- 
tion on  the  water  quality  control  allocations 
recommended  for  the  Tualatin  project  and 
also  Jor  the  Dolores  project  In  Colorado. 
.^Iso.  in  this  letter,  the  conference  commit- 
tees attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .Admin- 
istration is  now  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  that  the  Department  now  has 
responsibility  for  inaking  the  findings  with 
respect  to  water  quality  control  allocations. 
The  letter  further  stated: 

"Piirther,  the  policy  que.stions  and  proce- 
dures for  evaluation  of  water  quality  control 
benefits  and  for  determining  the  reimbursa- 
tiUity  of  costs  allocated  to  that  function  are 
now  being  studied  by  a  committee  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council." 

In  view  of  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
handling  of  "water  quality  control"  with  re- 
spect to  different  projects  and  the  fact  that 
the  relmbursablllty  of  costs  allocated  to  this 
lunction  Is  presently  being  restudled,  the 
Conference   Committee   agreed   to   leave   out 

water  quality  control"  as  a  project  purpose 
cjn  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  although  it  has 
no  objection  to  operation  for  "water  quality 
control"  if  the  costs  of  stich  operations  are 
reimbursable  by  the  beneficiaries  Tlie  con- 
ference committee  understands  that  the  Sf-c- 
retary  has  authority  for  operation  of  the 
project  for  "water  quality  control"  on  this 
fasi.s  as  he  does  for  furnishing  water  for 
other  miscellaneous  purposes. 

The  physical  plan  for  the  Tualatin  project 
''ill  be  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the 
project  is  operated  for  "water  quality  con- 
troi".  The  difference  is  only  in  the  operating 
plan.  Thus,  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee  does  not  foreclose  later  approval 
of  project  operation  for  "water  quality  con- 
'Tol  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis.  If  the 
studies  presently  being  conducted  result  In 


etpiitable  and  consistent  policies  with  re- 
spect to  Including  "water  quality  control" 
as  a  function  In  water  resources  projects 
and  repayment  of  tiie  costs  thereof,  then  the 
legislation  can  be  amended  to  give  the  Tua- 
latin project  the  benefit  of  such  policy. 

RECaXATION     AND    PISH     AND     WULOLrrX 

The  conference  committee  agreed  upor.  the 
language  of  section  3  In  the  House  amerd- 
ment  which  provides  that  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  Ssb  and  wildlife 
resources  and  the  enhajicement  of  the  rec- 
reation opportunities  in  connection  with  the 
Tualatin  project  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act.  The  conference  oc«imittee 
believes  that  this  language  plus  the  inclu- 
sion of  tliese  functions  as  project  purposes 
in  section  1  of  the  legislation  gives  the  Sec- 
retary ample  authority  to  investigate,  plan, 
construct,  operate  and  mainUiin  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  facihties 
in  connection  with   the  Tualatin  project. 

By  letter  of  April  1,  1966.  the  Department's 
Legislative  Counsel  recommended  that  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  legislation  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as  a 
part  of  the  project  to  investigate,  plan,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain,  or  otherwise 
provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities,  to 
acquire  or  otherwise  make  available  such  ad- 
jacent lands  or  Interests  therein  as  are  neces- 
sary for  public  outdoor  recreation  or  fish  and 
wildlife  use.  and  to  provide  for  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  project  l.mds.  facilities 
and  water  areas  in  a  manner  coordinated 
witli  tiie  other  project  purposes.  Such  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
C")sts  shall  be  nonreimbursable  " 

The  language  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  gives  the  Secretary  precisely  the 
same  authority,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  project  plan  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  .\ct.  as 
the  language  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment would  ha\e  done  and  does  so  in  more 
succinct  form. 

Wayne  N  Aspinall, 
Walter   Rogers, 
John  P.  Saylor, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  all 
amendments  or  changes  in  this  bill  ger- 
mane to  the  bill;  is  thi.s  correct? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing: yes.  that  they  are  germane. 
The  bill,  as  I  say,  is  identical  with  the 
bill  which  we  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mai-ks  at  ihls  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  0'3RIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  we  bring  back  for 
House  consideration  today  is  identical 
to  the  legislation  already  approved  by 
the  House.  The  conference  committee 
agreed  upon  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment. 

There  is  one  matter  involved  in  tiiis 
legislation  which  the  conference  com- 
mittee considered  at  some  length  and 
which  warrants  a  brief  explanation  in 


connection  «ith  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report.  The  Senate-passed 
bill  included  "water  quality  control"  as 
a  purpose  in  the  Tualatin  project  which 
carried  with  it  a  nonreimbursable  allo- 
cation of  $2,020,800  to  stich  purpose. 
When  this  legislation  was  considered 
in  our  committee,  "water  quality  control" 
was  eliminated  as  a  purpose  in  the  proj- 
ect and  provision  was  made  for  allocating 
the  $2,020,800  among  tJie  other  project 
purposes.  In  its  consideration  of  this 
matter,  the  conference  committee  re- 
quested additional  Information  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Included 
in  the  information  furnishe<i  was  a  re- 
minder tliat  the  Federal  'Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Adnunistratton  is  now  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  ai^d  that 
the  Department  now  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  the  findings  with  re- 
spect to  water  quality  control  allocations 
and  the  reimbursability  thereof.  It  is 
further  stated  in  the  letter  that  the 
policy  questions  and  pnacedures  for 
evaluation  of  water  quality  control  bene- 
fits and  for  detcmining  the  reimburs- 
ability of  costs  allocated  to  that  function 
are  now  being  studied  by  a  corrmuttee 
of  the  'Water  Resources  Council." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reim- 
bursability of  costs  allocated  to  "water 
quality  control "  is  presently  being  re- 
studied  and  ihe  fact  that,  in  the  pa.'t. 
there  have  been  inconsistencies  in  the 
handling  of  "water  quality  control"  with 
respect  to  different  projects,  the  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  to  leave  out  "wa- 
ter quality  control"  as  a  project  purpose 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  objection  to  project  opera- 
tion whereby  water  is  released  for  "water 
quality  control"  if  the  cost  thereof  is 
made  reimbursable  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  operation,  and  the  Secretary  already 
has  authority  for  operation  on  tliis  basis. 
The  elimination  of  "water  quality  con- 
trol" as  a  purpose  in  the  Tualatin  proj- 
ect docs  not  change  the  physical  plan  of 
development.  The  difference  is  oiily  in 
the  project  operating  plan.  Thus,  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee  does 
not  foreclose  later  inclusion  of  this  func- 
tion on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  when 
an  equitable  and  consistent  policy  with 
respect  to  inclusion  of  'water  quality 
control'  as  a  purpose  in  water  resources 
development  projects  has  been  estab- 
lislied.  The  Tualatin  project  can  be  given 
the  benefits  of  such  policy  by  amend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  254  will  authorize  a 
relatively  small,  but  a  very  meritorious 
and  much-needed  Federal  reclamation 
project  in  the  Slate  of  Oregon.  The 
project,  estimated  to  cost  about  $21  mil- 
lion, is  a  multiple-purpose  development 
providing  for  the  irrigation  of  approxi- 
mately 17.000  acres,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  to  several  towns 
in  the  project  area,  recreation  opportu- 
nities and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confeience 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uieve  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previotis  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
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l^e  previous  question  was  Ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  B^reed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l^d  on  the 
table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  ADDITIONAL  OS-IS, 
,  OS-17.  AND  OS-18  POSITIONS 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Snelker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
St>eaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  2393!)  to  au- 
thorize additional  GS-16.  GS>17.  and 
QS-18  positions  for  use  In  agencies  or 
fnnctions  created  or  substantilEilIy  ex- 
panded after  June  30,  1965,  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  Insist  upon  thie 
House  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  No.'th 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
EXuLsia,  Henderson,  and  Gross. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR  f 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  day  set 
for  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


1 


PAN  AMERICAN  INSTmJTl:  OP 

QEGGRAPHY  AND  HISTOtlY 

I 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  108)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  membership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  Hlstjory  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  therefor. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  Senate  joint 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeptlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAYMENT  OF  INSTALLMENTS  ON 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION INSURED  LOANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15510) 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Seci^tary 
by  insured  loan  borrowers  and  transmit 
them  to  the  holder  of  the  note  in  Install- 
ments as  they  become  due. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rQserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  simply  want  to  state  that  in  the 
Interim  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
POAGEJ.  vice  chairman  of  Uie  Cbmmlt- 
tee  on  Agriculture,  has  explained  the 
Intent  of  this  bill  to  authorize  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  pay  off,  but 
not  necessarily  use  funds  collected  as 
prepayments,  according  to  contracts 
with  those  to  whom  they  discount  these 
notes  or  debentures. 

Based  on  that,  plus  the  letter  flom  the 
director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration in  Missouri  which  simply 
states  that  although  Investors  would 
obdect  strenuously  when  they  do  not  re- 


ceive at  least  the  amount  of  accrued  in- 
terest on  each  Installment  date,  the 
committee  does  feel  that  the  note-holder 
might  not  receive  payment  for  several 
years  and  lose  his  accrued  interest  in 
any  one  intervening  year  In  cases  of  pre- 
payment. Those  who  are  purchasing 
the  discounted  notas  understand  it. 

This  relieves  the  question  I  had  in  my 
mind  the  last  time  this  was  put  over 
without  prejudice  oB  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, as  far  as  undue  usage  of  funds  were 
concerned. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tlje  bill  as  follows ; 

HJt.  15510 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  309(f)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"the  due  date  of  the  annual  Installment" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "due". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tbe  table. 


DELETE  INTEREST  RATE  LIMITA- 
TION ON  DEBEirrURES,  ISSUED  BY 
FEDERAL  XNTEEMEDIATE  CREDIT 
BANKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  Joint  Res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  1217)  to  delete  the 
interest.,  rate  limitation  on  debentures 
issued  by  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
this  joint  resolution  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gantleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  POAGE.  MX.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
point  out  just  what  Is  in  this  bill  and  the 
necessity  for  passing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  this  legis- 
lation was  understood  2  weeks  ago.  I 
think  that  it  probably  is  not  imderstood 
now  because  when  you  bring  in  a  bill 
that  allows  someone  to  charge  a  higher 
Interest  rate  than  he  could  have  charged 
you  in  the  past,  jwu  are  immediately 
suspected  of  trying  to  raise,  rather  than 
reduce  interest  rates. 

But  this  involvep  the  whole  credit 
structure  of  the  intermediate  credit 
banlcs.  Those  banks  loaned  more  than 
$5  bilUon  last  year.  If  this  bill  is  not 
passed  and  if  they  are  not  able  to  sell 
their  debentures  on  the  19th  day  of  this 
month,  they  will  tot  have  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  the  debentures  that 
come  due  in  October.  That  is  about  $300 
million  which  will  oome  due  in  October. 

The  present  law  prohibits  the  Farm 
Credit  Administratton — or  the  interme- 
diate credit  banks  through  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration — from  paying  an 
Interest  rate  in  excess  of  6  percent  or 
selling  their  debentures  at  a  discount  so 
that  they  will  pay  more  than  6  percent. 


The  lawyers  of  the  banks  have  inter- 
preted that  to  mean  that  they  cannul 
discount  this  paper  as  a  great  many  of 
the  other  institutions  do,  but  they  must 
actually  write  the  full  interest  rate  in  the 
debentures,  and  sell  the  debentures  at 
par. 

That  means  that  they  cannot  do  what 
other  agencies  are  doing,  putting  a  5-pci  - 
cent  interest  rate  on  the  face  of  the  note 
and  then  discounting  the  notes  5  per- 
cent or  10  percent  which  actually  comes 
to  something  over  6-percent  intcn  >i 
They  must  sell  these  debentures  at  pai 
and  pay  an  interest  rate  not  to  exceed 
6  percent.  The  last  debentures  they 
sold  brought  exactly  6  percent.  It  took 
6  percent  to  move  them.  Since  that  lime 
the  interest  level  over  the  country  has 
gone  up.  Comparable  bonds  and  deben- 
tures of  other  agencies  have  sold  at  from 
eVs  percent  to  BU  percent.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  intermediate 
credit  banlcs  can  move  their  debentures 
at  less  than  6  percent.  If  it  should  hai)- 
pen  that  they  cannot  move  these  deben- 
tures on  the  19th  day  of  this  mon:ii 
they  will  have  no  funds  with  which  to 
pay  the  debentures  which  come  due  i:i 
October. 

I  know  we  are  all  concerned — wc  are 
terribly  concerned — about  the  rise  in 
interest  rates.  But  if  we  let  $300  mil- 
lion of  the  notes  of  this  agency  eo  in 
default,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  under- 
stand that  it  will  have  a  far  more  adverse 
effect  on  interest  rates,  not  merely  for 
the  intermediate  credit  banlcs  and  not 
merely  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, but  interest  rates  in  general  will 
be  far  more  adversely  affected  than  they 
could  possibly  be  affected  by  this  legiila- 
tion. 

It  comes  to  an  unhappy  choice.  None 
of  us  like  to  make  the  choice.  None  of 
us  want  to  see  these  people  paying  more 
than  they  are  having  to  pay  now.  But 
I  know  of  no  way  on  earth  whereby  you 
could  move  these  debentures  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  without  paying  the 
going  rate  of  interest.  Who  would  buy 
them? 

If  you  want  to  discoiuit  these  noie.s 
and  do  indirectly  what  we  ask  you  to 
do  directly,  you  would  still  have  to 
change  the  law.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
wants  to  do  this  in  an  indirect  manner. 
although  we  are  doing  it  in  an  indirect 
manner  for  a  great  many  other  agencies. 
Because  we  are  trying  to  do  this  on  the 
up  and  up  and.  when  the  law  .says  6 
percent,  we  do  not  pay  more  than  6  per- 
cent, we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
not  being  able  to  move  these  debentuies. 
That  is  the  reason  we  feel  it  is  so  im- 
portant at  this  time,  so  -important  in 
point  of  time,  because  there  are  only 
about  13  days  until  this  sale  must  take 
place. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  willing  to 
let  this  bill  become  law  at  once. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  further- 
ance of  my  colleague's  explanation  of 
this  particular  resolution,  I  only  desire 
to  add  that  this  is  certainly  a  very  urgent 
and  a  very  necessary  effort.    I  hope  and 
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trust  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
this  particular  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  I  renew  my  request  and  ask 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice.  There  is  a  rule  pending  on 
this  bill.  It  was  on  the  calendar  last 
week.  It  can  be  called  up  in  regular 
order  this  week  and  the  House  can  vote 
on  it.  This  House  should  vote  on  the 
important  question  of  whether  we  are 
goinc  to  be  in  favor  of  paying  6  percent 
or  more  interest  on  debentures  issued  by 
iie  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 
mere  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why 
tlie  measure  could  not  t>e  called  up  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow  on  the  regular 
calendar.  It  could  then  be  voted  on  in 
the  regular  manner.  As  I  understand, 
a  rule  has  already  been  granted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  legislation  in- 
volves, in  a  measure,  the  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  When  these  deben- 
tures come  due,  they  must  be  paid.  It 
would  be  catastrophic  if  they  were  not 
paid.  So  it  seems  to  me  imperative  from 
the  standpoint  of  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  a  sound  economic  structure 
that  we  shotild  not  want  to  do  such  great 
violence  as  would  be  involved  in  our 
failure  to  pass  this  bill. 

So  I  am  hoping  that  this  bill  can  be 
considered  now,  because  the  schedule  is 
such  and  the  time  is  so  short  it  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  move.  I  was  hoping  that 
the  gentleman  would  not  ask  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over,  as  I  am  sure  he  is 
familiar  with  it  and  does  not  want  to  see 
damage  done  to  the  credit  structure  in 
the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  entreaties  and 
pleas,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate resolution  <S,J.  Res,  178)  be  consid- 
ered in  lieu  of  the  House  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  178 
Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Hou.-,c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar^erica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  as  amended  (12 
use  1042).  relating  to  debentures  Issued 
by  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  Is 
amended  by  deleting  ".  not  exceeding  6  per 
centum  per  annum  '  therefrom. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  983  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

A  similar  House  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
12171  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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REPEALING  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  ACT  OP  JANUARY  21,  1929 
i45  STAT.  1091),  AS  AMENDED 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  2366  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of 
January  21,  1929  i45  Stat.  1091  >.  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  pro- 
ponent of  this  bill  could  explain  why 
it  is  of  advantage  to  relax  restrictive  and 
inhibitive  management  of  the  lands  of 
this  land-grant  university,  including  the 
prohibition  against  mortgages  and  en- 
cumbrances, as  well  as  the  requirement 
that  sales  be  made  at  public  auction? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska,  Mr,  Speaker, 
during  1929,  Congress  passed  an  act 
granting  100,000  acres  of  Federal  public 
domain  to  the  then  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Mines  in  Alaska,  now 
known  as  the  University  of  Alaska.  At 
that  time  Congress  provided  detailed  re- 
strictions on  how  the  Territory  of  Alas- 
ka could  manage  and  dispose  of  any  of 
this  university  land. 

This  legislation  would  repeal  sections 
3  through  7  of  the  act  of  January  21. 1929, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
curs that  they  are  no  longer  needed:  be- 
cause the  State  of  Alaska  has  its  own 
restrictive  statutes  on  the  subject.  Re- 
pealing sections  3  through  7  of  the  1929 
act  would  not  remove  all  restrictions 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  university 
land.  It  would  merely  leave  it  up  to 
the  State  to  retain  or  modify  its  own 
restrictive  provisions. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  says 
that  these  restrictions  were,  when  en- 
acted, probably  reasonable  because  Alas- 
ka was  then  a  territory.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  Alaiska's  statehood,  these  unduly 
restrictive  conditions  became  unneces- 
sary provisions  of  the  United  Slates 
Code.  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aig?  famil- 
iar With  the  history  and  the  background. 
I  have  read  the  bill  and  report.  In  fact. 
I  visited  this  university.  I  am  very 
proud  of  it,  as  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  is. 

But  the  problem  I  was  having,  when 
it  was  passed  over  without  prejudice  on 
August  15.  1966,  was  why  it  was  un- 
necessarily restrictive  on  the  State  of 
Alaska  where  it  was  not  unduly  restric- 
tive when  Alaska  was  the  great  territory 
she  was, 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  land  of  a  land- 
grant  college  or  university,  or  other- 
wise, being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  inform  me 
directly  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  now  care  for  this,  in  lieu  of  the 
Federal  restrictions? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Yes;  and  it 
is  so  stated  in  the  report,  which  says  that 
the  change  by  the  Congress  would  not  be 
immediately  effective  because  conform- 
ing legislation  is  still  in  effect  or  being 
considered  by  the  State.  As  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  says,  the  State  should 


now  be  allowed  to  manage  and  control 
the  land  assets  of  the  university,  instead 
of  our  doing  it  by  this  particular  statute. 
Mr.  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  knows  I  am  a  "States' 
righter"  in  most  areas,  and  I  believe  in 
the  10th  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
If  he  is  implying  to  me  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  now  has  inherent  in  its  own 
code  and  laws  the  fact  that  it  will  make 
sales  at  public  auction,  and  that  they 
will  maintain  necessary  restrictions  for 
the  protection  of  the  State  university 
and  the  Slate  of  Alaska — that  is  all  I 
need. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  say  that  the  State  will  impose  its 
own  appropriate  restrictions.  But  I 
must  also  say  that  the  present  law  allows 
the  sale  of  university  lands  by  sealed  bids 
as  well  as  by  public  auction.  With  that 
one  modification.  I  warrant  all  that  the 
gentleman  requires. 

Ml-.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  i>eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows ; 

S. 2366 


Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iti  Congrefis  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 3.  4,  5.  6  and  7  of  the  Act  of  January  21. 
1929  (45  Sta'  1091).  as  amended,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tiiird  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

WOLF  TRAP  FARM  PARK.  FAIRFAX 
COUNTY,  VA, 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "S.  3423'  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County. 
Va.,  and  for  otJier  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEJVKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  »-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJUSTING  LEGISLATIVE  JURIS- 
DICTION AT  CAMP  ATTERBURY, 
IND 

Tlie  Cleik  called  the  bill  'H.R.  15244' 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  adjust  the  legislative  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  the  United  States  over  lands 
within  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  '"lf»rk 
read  the  bill,  a.s  follows: 

HR  15244 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ii  Congress  assembled.  That  noi- 
v.ithstanding  any  other  pro\islon  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  at  such  times  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  511.  or  such  portion  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  for  relinquishment,  of 
the  jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
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United  States  over  aAy  land  within  Camp 
Atterbury,  Indiana,  reserving  to  t|ie  United 
States  such  concurrent  or  partial  jurisdic- 
tion as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Btsllnqulsh- 
ment  of  Jurisdiction  under  the  aitthorlty  of 
this  Act  may  be  made  by  filing  wltlk  the  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  a!  notice  of 
such  relinquishment,  which  shall  take  e.Tect 
upon  acceptance  thereof  by  tha  State  of 
Indiana  In  such  manner  as  Its  laws  may 
prescribe. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speakfcr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  jobjectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlen|an  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Spealter.  H  R. 
15244  is  a  bill  to  adjust  the  liegislat.ve 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind. 

This  is  another  bill  in  a  longf  series  of 
legislation  over  the  years  to  colTect  dif- 
ficulties oceasloned  by  the  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction which  the  United  Sf,ates  has 
over  some  properties. 

In  the  case  of  Camp  Atterbury,  the 
purpose  is  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  retrocede  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
such  portion  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  over  such  areas  of 
land  within  Camp  Atterbury,  asjhe  deems 
desirable.  This  authority  is  sof  ght  par- 
ticularly to  permit  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  exercise  police  sur-veillance .  over  the 
several  public  highways  travefsing  the 
post,  and  also  over  certain  areas  which 
have  been  or  may  be  leased,  lidensed.  or 
permitted  to  other  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies for  civilian  use.  I 

Camp  Atterbury  was  established  in 
1942  as  an  infantry  training  jcamp  on 
some  40,000  acres  of  land  and  ;was  used 
extensively  for  tidining  purposes  until 
1954.  Since  1954  it  has  remaiied  in  an 
inactive  status  and  retained  for  mobiliza- 
tion requirements. 

We  learned  in  committee  tha^  during 
the  past  several  years  the  probl^un  of  ex- 
ercising adequate  secuilty  and!  law  en- 
forcement has  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. The  camp  is  traversed  by  several 
major  roads  predominately  us^  by  the 
general  public  as  main  arteries  t*  connect 
with  highways  U.S.  31  and  sjtate  252. 
Some  of  the  land  is  leased  for  livestock 
grazing,  also  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
post  facilities  has  been  permitted  to  the 
Job  Corps,  and  the  State  of  Indiana 
utilizes  some  3,600  acres  for  Nj^tional 
Guard  weekend  training  with  an  attend- 
ance of  7,000  to  9,000  during  the  summer 
months.  The  police  surveillance  neces- 
sitated by  this  extensive  local  civilian 
utilization  is  neither  practical  n<)r  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Governmeint.  The 
State  and  local  police  are  desirous  of  pro- 
viding this  surveillance  but  are  without 
authority  to  do  so  because  of  thej jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  relates  in  aijiy  way  to 
disposal  of  property  within  C^p  At- 
bury.  It  relates  only  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.! 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  just  One  more 
biU  in  a  lon«  series  of  bills  to  provide 
appropriate  local  police  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  properties.    I  urge  its  passage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


AMENDING  THl:  LAW  ESTABLISH- 
ING THE  REVOLVING  FUND  FOR 
EXPERT  ASSISTANCE  LOANS  TO 
INDIAN  TRIBBS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  15059  > 
to  amend  the  law  establishitig  the  revolv- 
ing fui.d  for  expert  assistance  loans  to 
Indian  tribes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  3354.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  being  n©  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Sejiate  lill  as  follows: 

$.  3354 
An  act   to  amend  the   law  establishing  the 

revolving  fund  for  expert  assistance  loans 

to  Indian  tribes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.^  assembled,  That  the  ap- 
propriation authottzatlon  In  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  November  4.  1963  (77  Stat.  301). 
is  herel-y  Mnenttedl  bv  changing  "$900,000" 
to  ••»!  So'o.OOO ". 

The  :}ill  was  ordcied  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  thh-d  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R  15059 1  was 
laid  on  the  table 


EXTENDING  TERMINATION  DATE 
OF  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMIS- 
SION TO  APRIL  ID,  1969 

The  Clerk  callefl  the  bill  >  H.R.  5392  <  to 
terminate  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

HjR.  5392 
Be  It  enacted  bytthe  Scnatr  av.d  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcv  assembled .  That  section 
23  of  the  Act  entllSed  'An  Act  to  create  an 
Indian  Claims  CoijiinU.slon,  to  provide  for 
the  powers,  duties^  and  functions  thereof, 
and  for  other  purtooses".  approved  August 
13.  1946.  as  ameiiled  (25  U  S  C.  70v),  Is 
amended  by  strlkin|;  out  "April  10.  1962"  and 
irisrrting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  10.  1964,". 

The  bill  was  oi'dered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  ISme.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  re(ionsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LONG-TERM    LIASES    ON    THE    PA- 
PAGO  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  callad  the  bill  iH.R.  7648) 
to  authorize  long-term  leases  on  the 
Papago  Indian  Reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservin? 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill  does  not 
conform  to  the  objectors'  criteria  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, in  that  there  is  an  unfavorable  De- 
partment of  Justice  report  and  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  if  he  can  explain  thl.s  or 
tell  us  there  has  been  an  interim  approv- 
ing report. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  bill  is  to  provide  authority  for 
long-term  leases  on  two  Indian  reserva- 
tions. One  is  in  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  and 
the  other  is  in  my  district.  These  res- 
ervations are  both  near  cities  which  are 
growing,  and  their  development,  there- 
fore, presents  very  special  problems. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  actually  ;> 
approved  by  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  report  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  mentions  Is  a  report  by  the 
Justice  Department  on  an  ancillary  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  has  to  do  with  pos- 
sible assumption  of  certain  quantum.s  cf 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the 
State  of  Arizona,  or  its  political  subdivi- 
sions, over  crimes  committed  on  Indian 
reservations,  and  on  certain  civil  mat- 
tors,  all  of  which  is  done  by  consent  of 
the  Indians  and  the  State. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
Public  Law  280,  passed  by  the  83d  Con- 
gress, allows  a  State  to  take  jurisdiction 
of  crimes  committed  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  of  civil  matters  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  an 
area  of  jurisdiction  in  addition  to  that 
provided  by  Public  Law  280,  and  not  as 
opposed  to  or  in  derogation  of  Public  Law 
280.  This  bill  will  allow  the  State  of 
Arizona,  the  Indians,  and  the  Secrelan- 
of  the  Interior  to  make  arrangeme!it.< 
as  to  the  areas  of  jurisdiction  to  be  a.<- 
sumed.  the  territorial  extent  and  tr.^ 
natuie  of  which  is  agreeable  to  all  ci 
tho.se  involved.  This  is  an  arranKemen: 
different  from  Public  Law  280.  undtv 
which  the  State  either  takes  jurisdictior: 
of  the  whole  reservation  or  none  what- 
soever. 

This  is  tailor  made  for  these  particular 
reservations. 

I  micht  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  M- 
faii-s  considered  the  matter  very  care- 
fully. It  agreed  that  the  arrangcmen; 
which  was  set  forth  in  the  bill  was  nec- 
essary and  reasonable  in  this  instance, 
not  withstanding  the  objections  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  not  find 
it  necessary  to  object.  Time  is  of  the 
essence,  because  we  do  have  agreement 
with  practically  everybody  involved  m 
this  bill  and  we  hope  it  can  become  la'* 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  then  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  other  "party  litigant,"  that  the 
question  t)efore  the  House  is  whetiier  or 


not  this  type  of  legislation  should  pass  by 
unanimous  consent.  Toward  that  end 
and  in  the  Interest  of  expediting  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress,  and  the  House  particu- 
larly: certain  criteria  have  been  estab- 
lished, including  lack  of  adverse  depart- 
mental reports.  I  do  not  think  very 
much  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  some  of  its  land  grabbing;  nor  do  I 
think  much  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  its  failure  to  back  up  the  con- 
stabulary in  general.  So,  playing  off  one 
department  against  the  other  is  un- 
impressive, and  the  fact  still  remains 
that  there  is  a  negative  departmental 
report  as  to  the  unanimous-consent  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  It  does  not  conform  to 
the  criteria  set  down  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  ob- 
jectors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress,  and 
sanctioned  by  this  body. 

Furthermore,  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league fix>m  Arizona,  whom  I  am  most 
anxious  to  help  by  expediting  this  legis- 
lation, the  question  is  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  cannot  be  passed  under  the  House 
rules  In  the  Congress  in  time  to  still  as- 
suage all  of  those  who  are  now  in  agree- 
ment locally.  Only  the  Department  of 
Justice  appears  to  be  "out  of  step."  It 
not  only  Includes  a  question  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  parts  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions, but  the  Department  of  Justice 
states  there  is  a  piecemeal  extension  of 
local  laws  and  city  ordinances  and  the 
legislation  of  the  subdepartments  of  the 
great  State  of  Arizona  on  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  Indians.  Is  this  or  is  it  not 
true:  and  is  there  or  is  there  not  a  re- 
moval of  the  objection  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

Mr.   UDALL.      Mr.    Speaker,   will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  specifically,  no.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  still  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  it  takes  in  the  report,  but  the 
bill  does  about  20  things,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  report  deals  with 
one  of  those  peripheral  things. 

Mr.  HALL.  Let  me  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman long  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
read  the  20  things  it  does.  Please  do  not 
list  them. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that.  All  I  wanted  to  say  was  this: 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  a  pro 
forma  position  which  it  has  made  over 
and  over  again  against  any  piecemeal 
assumption  or  retrocession  of  jurisdic- 
tion. It  has  gone  through  the  motions 
of  making  that  position  clear  in  this  bill. 
but  our  committee  has  overridden  the 
Department  of  Justice's  position  on  that 
narrow  point  on  other  occasions.  There 
is  a  piecedent  for  doing  this.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  a  great  friend  of 
the  Indians,  and  a  real  authority  on  the 
bill,  which  came  out  from  the  commit- 
tee unaiiimously,  heard  testimony  on 
this.  The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
iMr.  Berry]  came  out  to  Arizona.  I 
cleared  the  draft  of  the  bill  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman, 
who  is  one  of  the  objectors,  will  not  raise 
any  objection  to  the  bill  at  this  time  in 
the  light  of  the  lateness  of  the  session. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  ad- 
vised by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
that  at  least  locally,  as  far  as  the  councils 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  reservations  are 
concerned,  they  are  in  agreement  with 
the  local  subdivisions  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona as  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  jield? 
Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  Salt 
River  Indian  Tribe,  whose  reservation  is 
in  my  district,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
me  indicating  that  they  support  this 
bill  as  it  was  reported  from  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  And  the  Papago  Tribe 
and  the  Tucson  City  Council  adopted 
resolutions  approving  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  those  tribal  actions 
available  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  UDALL.  They  are  in  the  Record. 
They  are  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  out  of  step.  Traditionally  they 
have  been.  But  may  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  visited  l>oth  of  these  rcseivations 
last  fall.  This  legislation  is  vitally 
necessary  for  the  continued  advance- 
ment of  the  two  tribes  involved.  'While 
they  may  not  have  absolute  agreement 
among  the  various  communities  close  to 
the  two  reservations,  still  I  think  this  is 
the  best  legislation  we  can  get  at  this 
particular  time. 

I  believe  it  will  serve  tlie  purpose.  I 
further  believe  that  it  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous help  to  the  advancement  of  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  these  two  tribes  and  to 
the  communities  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
array  of  people  who  have  been  mustered 
in  favor  of  this  legislation,  against  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  including  local  support,  as  well  as 
the  obvious  extra  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  providing  sup- 
port for  the  constabulary  nationwide  in 
these  times  of  riot  and  insurrection.  I  do 
not  want  to  impose  any  additional  duties 
upon  them  and.  so,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tlie  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7648 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
trust  or  restricted  Indian  lands,  whether 
tribally  or  individually  owned.  located  on 
the  Papago  Indian  Reservation,  including  all 
segment*  thereof,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
may  be  leased  by  the  Indian  owners,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
for  public,  religious,  educational,  recrea- 
tional, residential,  business,  farming  or  graz- 
ing purposes,  including  the  development  or 
Utilization  of  natural  resources  in  connec- 
tion with  operations  under  such  leases,  but 
no  lease  shall  be  executed  under  this  Act  for 
purposes  that  are  subject  to  the  laws  govern- 


ing mining  leases  on  Indian  lands.  The 
term  of  a  grazing  lease  or  a  farming  lease 
that  does  not  require  the  making  of  a  sub- 
stantial investment  In  the  improvement  of 
the  land  shall  not  exceed  ten  years.  The 
term  of  a  farming  lease  that  requires  the 
making  of  a  substantial  investment  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land  shall  not  exceed 
forty  years.  The  term  of  any  other  lease 
shall  not  exceed  ninety-nine  years.  No  lease 
shall  contain  an  option  to  renew  which  ex- 
tends the  term  beyond  the  maximum  term- 
permitted  bv  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  not  approve  any  lease  with  a 
term  tliat  is  longer  than  Is  necessary  in  his 
judgment  to  obtain  maximum  economic 
benefits  for  the  Indian  owners. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the   enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of   the 
State  of  Arizona,  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  amend.  If  necessary,  their 
State    constitution   or   existing   statutes,   as 
the  case  may  be.  to  remove  any  legal  Impedi- 
ment to  the  assumption  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  the  Papago  Indian  Re- 
servation in  accordance  with  this  Act      With 
the   consent   of   the   Papago   Tribal   Council 
and    the   approval   of   the   Secretary   of   the 
Interior,  the  State  of  Arizona  may  assume 
permanently  or  for  such  period  of  time  as 
may  be  authorized  by  said  council  and  Sec- 
retary all  or  any  part  of  the  clvU  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  all  or  any  portions  of 
the  Papago  Reservation.    After  such  assump- 
tion of  Jurisdiction,  any  municipality  whose 
exterior  boundaries  are  located  adjacent  to 
or  within  ten  miles  of  the  Papago  Reserva- 
Tion.    may.   witli    the   consent   of   the   Papago 
Tribal  Council  and  the  approval  of  the  Stc- 
retary  of  the  Interior,  annex  all  or  any  por- 
tions of   the  Papago  Reservation  whereupon 
all  or  any  part  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
said  couiicil  and  Secretary  of  the  laws,  ordi- 
nances,   codes,    resolutions,    rules,    or    other 
regulations  of  such  municipality,   Including 
zoning   laws   and    building  codes,   shall   be  of 
the    same    force    and    effect    within    the    area 
so  annexed  as  they  are  within  the  remainder 
of  the  municipality. 

Sec  3.  The  individual  or  tribal  owner  of 
trust  or  restricted  Indian  land  on  the  Papago 
Reservation  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  dedicate  land  to  the  public,  for 
streets,  alleys,  or  other  public  purposes  under 
any  applicable  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Furthermore,  nothing  contained  herein,  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Papago  Tribe,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  provide  in  lease  agreements  for  the  ex- 
tension of  some  or  all  of  the  State  and  county 
zoning  ordinances,  housing  codes  and  health 
and  sanitation  lawrs  to  areas  leased  pursuant 
to  this  Act 

Sec.  4  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
abridge  the  power  of  the  Papago  Tribal  Coun- 
cU  to  enact  zoning,  building  and  sanitary 
regulations  covering  particular  lands  on  tlie 
reservation  in  the  absence  of  State  civil  and 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  such  particular 
lands  and  the  Papago  Tribal  Council  may 
contract  with  local  municipalities  for  assist- 
ance in  preparing  such  regulations  to  Insure, 
insofar  as  desired  that  they  are  consistent 
With  reguliition«  applicable  In  surrounding 
areas. 

Src  5  The  Papago  Tribal  Council,  with 
the  approval  ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
may  contract  with  the  State  of  Arizona  or  its 
political  subdivisions  for  the  ftirnlshlng  of 
water  sewerage  law  enforcement,  or  other 
public  services  on  terms  and  conditions 
deemed  advantageous  to  the  tribe  or  to  the 
Individual  Indian  owners. 

Sec  6  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
abridge  f.ny  rights  of  the  State  of  Arizona  or 
Us  political  subdivisions  under  existing  laws 
to  tax  leasehold  Interests,  buildings.  Improve- 
ments and  personal  property  of  non-Indians 
located  on  the  Papago  Reservation,  nor  shall 
it  alter  or  abridge  in  any  way  the  authorltv 
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'Under  exlBtLog  Iaw  of  public  school  districts 
to  lncliKi«  ar«a«  within  the  PapagdlReterxa- 

-  tlon.  , 

Sxc.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  ftuthoriz« 
the  taxation  of  any  interest  In  reat  or  per- 
sonal property.  Including  water  rights,  held 
in  trust  by  tb«  United  States  or  held  by  an 
Individual  Indian  or  the  Papago  Tiilbe  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States,  or  anjf  Income 
therefrom;  nor  shall  It  confer  Juitsdlctlon 
upon  the  State  of  Arizona  to  adjudicate,  In 
probate  proceedings  or  otherwise,  the  owner- 
ship oc  right  to  possession  of  such  jproperty 
or  any  Interest  therein. 

Sxc.   8.  Trust   or   restricted   lands   of   de- 

-  ceased  Indians  located  on  the  Papago  Reser- 
vation may  be  leased  unda  this  Acl|,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  heirs  or  devisees,  la  the  clr- 
ciunstances  and  by  the  persons  prescribed  in 
the  Act  of  July  8.  1940  (54  Stat.  745;  B5  U.S.C. 
1946  edition,  sec.  280,  as  amende^) :  P-o- 
vided,  That  If  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  Is  delegated  to  a  subordi- 
nate official,  then  any  heir  or  devi$ee  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  the  actloijt  of  any 

_  such  ofilclal  to  the  Secretary  under  stjich  rules 
*  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 

Sic.  9.  No  rent  or  other  conslder^ion  for 
the  use  of  land  leased  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  coUec|ed  more  than  one  year  in 
advance,  unless  so  provided  in  the  lease. 

SBC.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
approve  no  lease  pursuant  to  this  .^ct  that 
contains  any  provision  that  will  prevent  or 
delay  a  termination  of  Federal  trust  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  the  land  during  the 
term  of  the  lesise. 

Sbc.  11.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  sixill 
be  construed  to  repeal  any  authority  to  lease 
trust  or  restricted  Indian  lands  conferred  3y 
or  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  ot  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
-ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following  language: 

"That  any  trust  or  restricted  Indl£in  lands, 
whether  tribally  or  individually '  owned, 
located  on  the  San  Xavlar  Indian  Beserva- 
_tion  and  the  Salt  River  Prlma-Maricopa 
Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
may  be  leased  by  the  Indian  owners,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  public,  religious,  educational, '  recrea- 
tloiuU.  residential,  business,  farming  |or  graz- 
ing purposes,  including  the  development  or 
utilization  of  natural  resources  in  'connec- 
tion with  operations  under  such  leases,  but 
no  leaM  shall  be  executed  under  this  Act 
for  ptirposes  that  are  subject  to  t^e  laws 
governing  mining  leases  on  Indian  lands. 
'Ttxe  term  of  grazing  lease  shall  noi  exceed 
tea  years,  the  term  of  a  farming  le^e  that 
'  does  not  require  the  making  of  a  suUstantlal 
Investment  in  the  improvement  of  t(he  land 
shall  net  exceed  ten  years,  and  the  term  of 
a  farming  lease  that  requires  the  :making 
of  a  substantial  investment  in  the  llnprove- 
ment  of  the  land  shall  not  exceed  forty  years. 
The  tetm  of  any  other  lease  shall  no(  exceed 
nlaety-nlne  years.  No  lease  shall  icontain 
an  option  to  renew  which,  if  exercised,  will 
.extend  the  total  term  beyond  t^e  maximum 
term  permitted  by  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  not  approve  a((ty  lease 
with  a  term  that  is  longer  than  Is  necessary 
In  his  Judgment  to  obtain  maxlmitm  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  the  Indian  ownens. 

"Sac.  a.  (a)  Every  lease  entered  intp  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  contain  a 
covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he 
will  not  commit  or  permit  on  the  leaded  land 
any  act  which  causes  waste  or  a  nuisance  or 
which  creates  a  hazard  to  health  of  {persons 
or  to  property,  wherever  such  peitons  or 
property  may  be.  j 

"(b)  The  SUte  of  Arizona,  or  anV  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  contiguous  with  the 
San  Zavler  or  Salt  River  Prima-Ktaricopa 
Indian  Beaervations.  may   bring  suli,  with- 


out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  to  abate  or  enjoin  any 
violation  of  the  covenant  required  xinder  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  if,  by 
reason  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  and 
the  law  applicable  to  the  cause  of  action,  the 
District  Court  flndB  it  lacks  JurLsdlctlon  to 
hear  and  determine  such  suit,  it  may  be 
brought  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

"Sec.  3.  la)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  before  he  approves  any  lease  under 
this  Art  for  public,  rellglou."!.  educational, 
recreational,  businees.  or  residential  purposes 
and  If  he  detcrmlnee  that  such  lease  will  sub- 
stantially affect  the  governmental  Interests 
of  a  municipality  dfscrlbed  hercux^der.  notify 
the  appropriate  atithorlties  of  any  munici- 
pality contiguous  adjacent  to  the  San  Xavler 
or  Salt  River  Plma»Martcopa  Reservation,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  pendency  of  the 
proposed  lease  and,  in  his  discretion,  fxirnish 
them  with  an  outUee  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  lease  which  affect  such  governmental 
interests  and  shall  consider  any  comments 
on  the  terms  of  the  lease  nflecting  the  muni- 
cipality, or  on  the  absence  of  such  terms 
from  the  lease,  that  such  authorittts  may 
offer  within  such  rrason.ible  period,  but  not 
more  than  thirty  clpys,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  in  his  notice  to  them. 

"(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  terms  under  wliich  lands  located  on  the 
San  Xavler  and  SpJt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Reservations  are  developed  by  non-Indian 
lessees  shall,  to  the  extent  reasonably  pos- 
sible, be  similar  t*  those  applicable  under 
State  or  local  Ia\*  to  the  development  of 
non-Iudian  lands  in  the  municipalities  con- 
tiguous thereto. 

"Sec.  4.  Trust  or  restricted  lands  of  de- 
ceased Indians  lociaed  on  the  San  Xarter 
and  Salt  River  Plita-Marlcopa  Reservations 
may  be  leased  under  this  Act.  for  the  benefit 
of  their  heirs  or  cievisees.  In  the  circum- 
stances and  by  the  persons  prescribed  in  the 
Act  of  July  8.  1940  (54  Stat.  745:  25  U  S  C. 
380 1  ■  Proiidrd.  Tliet  if  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  Is  delegated  to 
a  subordinate  official,  then  any  heir  or 
devisee  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  the 
action  of  any  such  official  to  the  Secretary 
under  such  rules  atid  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  | 

"Sec.  5.  No  rent  tr  other  consideration  for 
the  use  of  land  leased  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  coUectatl  more  than  one  year  In 
advance,  unless  so  provided  In  the  lease. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
approve  no  lease  piursuant  to  this  Act  that 
contains  any  provision  that  will  prevent  or 
delay  a  termln.aticn  of  Federal  trust  re- 
sponsibilities with  tespect  to  the  land  during 
the  term  of  the  least. 

"Str  7.  Individual  or  tribal  owners  of  trust 
or  restricted  India*  land  on  the  San  Xavier 
and  Salt  River  Pltta-Maricopa  Reservations 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
dedicate  land  to  the  public  for  streets,  alleys. 
or  other  public  purposes  under  those  laws 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  that  are  applicable 
to  the  dedication  of  land  for  public  purposes. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Papbgo  Council  and  the  Salt 
River  Plma-Maricapa  Community  Council, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
I.nterlor,  may  contract  with  the  State  of 
Arizona  or  Its  political  subdivisions  for  the 
furnishing  of  watw.  sewerage,  law  enforce- 
ment, or  other  puljlic  services  on  terms  and 
conditions  deemed  advantageous  to  the  tribe 
and  individual  Indkin  landowners. 

"Sec.  9  Any  lavinicipallty  an  exterior 
boundary  of  which  tdjoins  an  exterior  bound- 
ary of  the  San  Xavler  or  the  Salt  River  Plma- 
Marlcopa  Reservation  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Papago  Council  or  the  Salt  River 
Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Community  Council, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  annex  all  or  any 
adjacent  piortlon  of  the  San  Xavler  Reserva- 


tion or  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Rci;r- 
vatton  and,  if  it  does  so.  all  or  any  part  .i'; 
may  be  authorized  by  the  said  council  .incl 
Secretary  of  the  laws,  ordinances,  codes,  r-^. 
olutlons,  rules,  or  other  regulations  of  .such 
municipality  (including  zoning  laws  ,-.r.a 
building  codes)  shall,  except  as  provided  :r. 
section  12.  subsections  ib)  and  (c).  oi  »',;.; 
Act.  be  of  the  same  force  and  eilect  w.ih.n 
Uie  area  so  annexed  as  they  are  within  t.he 
remainder  of  the  municipality.  It  Is  the 
expectation  of  f.ie  Congress  that  the  councils 
will,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Cong:?^!; 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shnll  a- 
the  earliest  possible  time  agree  to  the  fu!  ?  ■ 
possible  and  practicable  application  of  juc;. 
laws,  ordinances,  codes,  resolution.?.  sv.'\ 
other  regulations  to  the  end  that  the  annexed 
portions  of  the  reservations  may  become  ?;; 
integral  part  of  the  annexing  munlcipalitv 
Section  3,  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
Inapplicable  to  any  part  of  the  San  Xavier 
or  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Reservat:oi; 
which  is  fully  and  completely  annexed  lo  :•. 
municipality  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  State  of  Arizona  m.Tv  (?\. 
ercise.  permanently  or  for  a  limited  period  r: 
time,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  thv 
Interior  and  the  PapKigo  Council  or  the  Sa:; 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Community  Council  a.^ 
the  case  may  be,  full  or  partial  Jurlsdictio:. 
as  agreed  upon  between  said  State,  council 
and  Secretary,  over  offenses  committed  or. 
and  causes  of  action  arising  on  or  concernini: 
persons  within,  the  whole  or  such  portion  i>r 
portions  of  the  San  Xavler  and  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Reservations  as  are  Ulcewise 
agreed  upon  to  the  same  extent  as  said  st.'.te 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  like  offenses  ?-r.ii 
causes  of  action  elsewhere  in  said  Slate,  .ucl 
there  shull  be  applicable  to  offen.'t's  ar.c 
causes  of  action  with  respect  to  which  juris- 
diction Is  SO  exercised  by  the  State  of  Atu^tu 
within  or  affecting  residents  of  said  reserv.i.- 
tlons  tiie  same  laws  of  general  appllciibiii:v 
which  are  in  force  elsewhere  in  said  Ststt 
Provided,  That  any  tribal  ordinance  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  adopted  by  the  Papago  Tnlje 
or  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Comniiini;;, 
in  the  exercise  of  any  authority  which  it  may 
possess  and  any  tribal  custom  prevalent 
among  residents  of  the  reservations  aforesaid 
shall,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  applicable 
civil  law  of  tlie  State  or  any  law  of  the  Uriitetl 
States,  be  given  full  force  and  eifect  in  tl.e 
determlnatioii  of  causes  of  action  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  f>' 
the  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  the  Union  (Act  of  June 
20.  1910.  36  Stat  557.  568) .  the  consent  of  -.he 
United  States  is  hereby  given  to  the  peuple 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  to  amend,  U  neces- 
sary, their  State  constitution  or  existing 
statutes,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  remove  anv 
legal  impediment  to  the  assumption  of  fivi: 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the  San  X.r  le. 
and  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Reser- 
vations in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

"Sec  11.  The  Papago  Council  and  the  S;i;: 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Community  Counci' 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, are  hereby  authorized,  for  their  re- 
spcctlve  reservations,  to  enact  zoning,  build- 
ing, and  sanitary  regulations  coverin;;  ti'.i 
lands  on  their  reservations  for  which  le,;f!i.i; 
authority  Is  granted  by  this  Act  in  tl.- 
absence  of  State  civil  and  crimln.^,1  Jurifdi.- 
tlon  over  such  particular  lands,  and  ssi'l 
councils  may  contract  with  local  municipiii- 
ities  for  assistance  in  preparing  such  rcgula-  . 
tlons. 

"Sec  12.  Nothing  contained  in  this  .*ct 
shall— 

"(a)  limit  the  authority  of  the  Pap.;-- 
Tribe  or  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  0>rr.- 
munlty,  or  the  individual  members  thereof 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  provide  In  lease  agreements  for  tlie 
extension  of  some  or  all  of  the  State  and 
county    zoning    ordinances,    housing    codes. 
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and  health    and    sanitation    laws    to    areas 
leased  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

•■^b)  authorize  the  alienation,  encum- 
brance, or  taxation  of  any  Interest  In  real 
or  personal  property,  including  water  rights, 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  held  by 
an  Individual  Indian,  the  Papago  Tribe,  or 
the  Salt  Rtver  Plma-Marlcopa  Community 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States,  or  any  Income 
therefrom:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
shall  not  affect  the  power  to  lease  as  pro- 
vided In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  or  the 
power  to  dedicate  as  provided  In  section  7  of 
this  Act  and  shall  not  affect  or  abridge 
any  right  of  the  State  of  Arizona  or  its 
political  subdivisions  to  tax  non-Indian 
leasehold  and  possessory  Interests,  buildings, 
improvements,  and  personal  property  located 
on  the  Snn  Xavler  and  Salt  Rtver  Plma-Marl- 
copa Reservations  and  net  owned  by  Pabago 
or  Plma-Martcop)«  Indians  residing  thei^on; 

••(c)  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  StaOe  of 
Arizona  to  adjudicate  in  probate  procee(lings 
or  otherwise  the  ownership  or  right  to/ixjs- 
session  of  trust  or  restricted  property  jfr  any 
Interests  therein; 

••(d)  alter  or  abridge  in  ^aTTy-W^  the  au- 
thority of  public  school  districts  to  include 
areas  within  the  San  Xavler  and  Salt  River 
PlBia-Marlcopa  Reservation; 

-(e)  be  construed  to  repeal  any  authority 
to  lease  or  mortgage  trust  or  restricted  In- 
dian lands  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  any 
provision  of  law. 

"Sec.  13.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  approve  any  develop- 
ment which  would  detract  from  the  scenic, 
historic,  and  religious  values  of  the  Mission 
San  Xavler  del  Bac  owned  by  the  Franciscan 
Order  of  Friars  Minor  and  located  on  the 
San  Xavler  Reservation." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time.  u:)d  passed. 

The  tiUe  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  long-term  leases  on 
the  San  Xavler  and  Salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  Reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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BOND    BORROWING    AUTHORITY- 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  15953) 
to  amend  section  8  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  In- 
crease the  special  reveniae  bond  borrow- 
ing authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  5 -YEAR  HYDROLOGIC  STUDY  OP 
THE   DELMARVA    PENINSULA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2287)  to 
authorize  a  5-year  hydrologic  study  and 
tnvestleatlon  of  the  DetaiarTa  Peninsula. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bOl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  a«fc 
someone  who  is  interested  In  this  bill 
*hy  the  Federal  taxpayer  should  pay  for 


a  study  of  water  resources  In  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  the  extent  of 
a  half  million  dollars? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  save  the  water  resource  that  sup- 
plies this  area,  the  Delman'a  Peninsula. 
we  must  act  now.  the  problem  approach 
is  interstate  in  nature.  It  is  an  under- 
ground resource  and  spreads  under  sev- 
eral States.  We  have  no  other  fresh 
water  available.  It  is  strongly  felt  Uiat 
our  freshwater  resources  should  be  in- 
ventoried and  should  be  mea.sured  and 
should  be  technically  explored  in  order 
to  a.«!certain  exactly  how  much  water  we 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $500,000  authorized 
by  tills  bill  could  well  mean  the  saving  of 
htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  If  we 
should  run  out  of  fresh  water  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  saying  that  the 
states  do  not  have  the  ability  to  conduct 
this  study? 

This  bill  does  not  provide  authoriza- 
tion with  respect  to  legislation  dealing 
with  the  situation.  This,  apparently, 
means  one-half  million  dollars  to  be 
spent  on  something  that  •will  be  of  par- 
ticular and  special  benefit  to  the  States 
of  Marjland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.    MORTON.     Well.    Mr.    Speaker, 

let  me  say  this 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that 
there  could  be  more  than  $500,000  spent 
on  this  survey  or  study,  because  there  is 
provided,  based  upon  a  hasty  reading  of 
the  report,  that  the  Geological  Survey 
could  provide  additional  money. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  furtlier  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Geological  Survey  is  the  logical  agency 
under  which  this  particular  Investigation 
and  study  should  be  carried  out.  They 
are  certainly  qualified.  It  Is  dlfacult  for 
the  States  to  do  it,  becaoise  it  is  inter- 
state in  nature  and  not  intrastate  In 
nature.  I  believe  this  is  a  very  logical 
function  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to 
study  regional  water  supplies. 

The  problem  we  have  is  that  the  salt 
water  has  begun  to  invade  our  fresh 
water  supply.  This  comes  from  the 
oceiin.  At  least  we  assume  it  comes  from 
the  ocean.  Here  again  is  a  very  logical 
area  in  which  the  Geological  Survey  can 
Involve  itself  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  water  has  to  com*  from  some- 
where. If  we  are  gctog  to  have  to  sup- 
port a  population  In  the  Delmarva  Pe- 
ninsula and  if  the  only  other  ground- 
water resources  we  have  are  in  other 
States,  such  as  Pennsylvania.  New  York, 
and  West  Virginia,  this  to  me  is  a  very, 
logical  place  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  its  capacity  for  technical  services. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the 
States  of  I>elaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia to  have  all  the  water  they  need. 
But  I  know  of  no  reason  why,  even 
though  the  source  of  water  may  be  across 
State  lines,  the  three  States  cannot  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  conduct  the 
study  and  then  come  back  to  Congress 
\^ith  respect  to  whatever  legislation  is 
needed  to  take  care  of  interstate  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
pi-ejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONNECTICUT  RIVER  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3510 1  to 
auUiorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  feasibihty  and  desirability 
of  a  Cwinecticut  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  In  the  States  of  Cormecticut. 
Massachusetts.  Vermont.  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFERRING     TO     THE     ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  COMPLETE 
ADMINISTRATIVE     CONTROL     OP 
APPROXIMATELY     78    ACRES     OF 
PUBLIC    DOMAIN   LAND    LOCATED 
IN  THE  OTOWI  SECTION  NEAR  LOS 
ALAMOS  COUNTY 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  «H.R.  16813) 
to  traiisfer  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission complete  administrative  control 
of  approximately  78  acres  of  public  do- 
main land  located  in  the  Otowi  section 
near  Los  Alamos  County. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  who  Is  knowledgeable  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  whether  this  means 
that  the  Los  Alamos  County.  N.  Mex., 
will  get  a  sewage  disposal  plant  free? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Yes;  it  did.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  recall,  about  2 
years  ago  we  passed  a  bin  trying  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  the  municipal 
business  in  Los  Alamos.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  remember  tlie  help  he 
gave  to  me  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  Is  to  authorize  the  ABC  to  transfer 
to  the  local  goyemment  certain  func- 
tions and  certain  facilities.  Among  the 
facilities  is  the  sewage  plant.  There  has 
been  some  question  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  AEC  has  complete  authority  to 
da  this  in  view  of  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation tliat  set  aside  this  land  from  the 
ori^rinal  piublie  domain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  well  be.  but 
what  was  the  cost  of  this  plant,  does  the 
gentleman  recall? 
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Mr.  MORRIS.  No,  I  do  not  j  recall 
what  the  cost  of  the  sewage  plailt  was, 
but  this  statute,  if  the  gentleman  ^riii  re- 
call, has  already  been  passed.  Wh^at  this 
reaUy  is  doing  is  clearing  up  the  t^tle,  so 
to  speak,  to  this  78  acres.  The  djisposal 
legislation  for  Los  Alamos  has  8|lready 
been  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wltjhdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKiai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  9I  the  b»l? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follofcvs: 
HJl.    16813   '  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hfsiue  of 
RejtTesentatives  of  the  United  States  otAi'ier- 
iea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  land  and 
Interests  In  land  owned  by  the  United  States 
wltttln  the  boundaries  described  bel(>w  and 
located  in  the  county  of  Santa  Pe,  State  of 
New  Mexico,  containing  approximate!]^  seven- 
ty-eight acres,  are  hereby  transferred-  with- 
out reimbursement  or  transfer  of  fiinds.  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  ThetAtomlc 
Energy  Commission  shall  exercise  adminis- 
trative control  over  all  land  and  intef^ts  In 
land  transferred  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mloilon  by  this  Act,  notwlthstandling  the 
manner  of  their  acquisition  by  the '  United 
States  or  their  status  at  any  time  ^rior  to 
tbei  effective  date  of  this  Act.  '  ^ 

A  certain  tract  of  land  situated  In  Sections 
7  and  18.  township  19  north,  range  7  eaJBt,  New 
Mexfco  principal  meridian.  Santa  Pe  bounty, 
New  Mexico,  which  tract  is  desert  bed  I  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner''of  the 
parcel  herein  described,  said  northwest  corner 
being  a  point  on  the  county  line  cominon  to 
Los  Alamos  and  Santa  Pe  Countlee,  New 
Mexico,  which  Is  Identified  as  angle  point 
numbered  1,  and  which  has  New  Mexico  State 
plane  coordinates  X  equal  to  601,3331.75  and 
T  equal  to  1,778,638.44;  from  angle  point 
numbered  1,  the  westerly  section  corner  be- 
tween section  7  and  18.  township  ISl  north, 
raiKge  7  east.  New  Mexico  principal  n^ertdlan 
{VB.QXi.O.  brass  cap  in  place),  which  has 
New  Mexico  State  plane  coordinates  X  equal 
to  801.202.»4  and  Y  equal  to  1.777.692.78.  bears 
south  07  degrees  04  minutes  35  seconds  west. 
1,064.16  feet  distance: 

Thence,  south  54  degrees  08  minutes  20 
seconds  east,  1,380.23  feet  distance  to  angle 
point  numbered  3:  thence,  south  42  cfegrees 
29  minutes  43  seconds  east,  1,638.98  feet  dis- 
tance to  angle  point  numbered  3; 

thence,  south  63  degrees  11  mlnfttes  69 
seconds  west,  659.70  feet  distance  to  angle 
point  numbered  4;  r 

tbence,  south  89  degrees  13  nUnute8i21  sec- 
onds west,  1,179.64  feet  distance  t^  angle 
point  nimibered  6:  ,:- 

tfaence  north  86  degrees  48  ininutes;43  sec- 
cn<ts  west,  746.76  feet  distance  to  quarter  cor- 
ner section  13,  township  19  north,  t^nge  6 
east; 

tbence,  north  07  degrees  27  mlnutesi  15  sec- 
onds east,  1,277.64  feet  distance  to  tb^  comer 
between  sections  7  and  18  described  a|x>ve; 

tbence,  north  07  degrees  04  mintitea  35 
seconds  east,  1,064.16  feet  distance  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

The  above-described  tract  contaihs  78.1 
acres  more  or  leas. 

The  bearings  of  the  preceding  description 
•rs  based  on  a  local  grid  which  conforms  to 
the  local  grid  bearing  system  used  for  leas  tern 
area  subdivision  numbered  1,  filed  for  record 
wltb  the  clerk  of  Los  Alamos  Coiuiiy,  New 
Mexico,  on  April  13.  1965,  under  document 
numbered  3934  in  book  1  of  plats  at  i^age  66. 
On  the  local  grtd  north  00  degrees  00  min- 
utes 00  seconds  east  is  equal  to  nvrth  00 
degrees  01  minutes  30  seconds  east  <on  tbs 
New  Mexico  State  plane  grid,  contrdl  ifbne. 
Xbs  distance  scale  factor  from  the  lo<al  grtd 


to*   the    New    Mexloo    State    plane    grtd    is 
0.999553. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engix)ssed 
euid  read  a  third  tbne,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TpTLE  10,  TJNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  PERMIT  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  TO 
BE  ASSIGNED  OR  DETAILED  TO 
THE  ENVIROKMENTAL  SCIENCE 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  DE- 
PARTMENT Of  COMMERCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  17119) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  memberB  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Environ- 
mental Service  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.«.  17119 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 41^  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  th«  following  new  section: 
"J  719.  Departn»ent    of    Commerce:     assign- 
ment  or   detail    to   Environmental 
Science   Services   Administration 

"Upon  the  requost  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secfetary  of  a  military  de- 
partment may  assign  or  detail  members  of 
the  armed  forces  under  his  Jurtsdlctlon  for 
duty  In  the  EnvlroOmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  reimbursement  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  a  member  so  assigned  or 
detailed  may  exercise  the  functions,  and  as- 
sume the  title,  of  a^y  position  in  that  Ad- 
ministration without  affecting  his  status  as 
a  member  of  an  arsied  force,  but  he  Is  not 
entitled  to  the  compensation  fixed  for  that 
position.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis : 

"719.  Department  pt  Commerce:  assign- 
ment or  detail  to  Environmental 
Science  Sertices  Administration." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tftne,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HABEAS  CORPUS— STATE  CUSTODY 

The  Clerk  caUefl  the  bill  (H.R.  5958) 
relating  to  applications  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consicfcratlon  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  whether  ttils  will  give  additional 
jurisdiction  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  BROOKS.    No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ivithdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consi(k:ration  of  the  bill? 

There  Iteing  na  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


HJl.  5958 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2244  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  (a)  by  Inserting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  text  thereof  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)",  (b)  by  striking  out  of  such  sec- 
tion the  words  ",  or  of  any  State,"  and  ici 
by  Inserting  In  such  section  at  the  end 
thereof  two  additional  subsections  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  person  In  custody  pursua.it 
to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court  has  beer. 
denied  after  a  hearing  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  a  Justice  or  judge  of  the 
United  States  release  from  custody  or  other 
remedy  on  an  application  for  a  wrtt  of  habew 
corpus,  a  subsequent  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  In  behalf  of  such  person  sh;i:i 
not  be  entertained  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  a  Justice  or  judge  of  the  United 
States  except  on  a  factual  or  other  ground  no: 
presented  at  the  hearing  on  the  earlier  app:;. 
cation  for  the  vTrtt  and  then  only  on  a  show- 
Ing  of  a  reasonable  excuse  for  failure  to  pre- 
sent such  factual  or  other  ground  at  the 
hearing  on  the  earlier  application. 

"(c)  In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  brought 
In  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pursuant 
to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court,  a  prior 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  an  appeal  or  review  by  ,i 
writ  of  certiorari  at  the  instance  of  the  pris- 
oner of  the  decision  of  such  State  court  sh.-.ll 
be  conclusive  as  to  all  rights,  questions,  rind 
facta  actually  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  therein  unless  the  applicant  for  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  plead  and  prove 
the  existence  of  a  material  and  controlling 
fact  which  did  not  appear  In  the  record  of 
the  proceeding  in  the  Supreme  Court  ind 
which  the  applicant  for  the  writ  of  habe.is 
corpus  could  not  have  caused  to  appe;ir  in 
such  record  by  the  exercise  of  reasor.;>.b;e 
diligence." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2253  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  (a)  by  inserting  l.n 
the  third  paragraph  thereof,  Immedtate'.y 
after  the  words  "in  a  habeas  corpus  prcx-eed- 
Ing",  the  words  "of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  circuit  judge,  or  a  district  court  of 
one  judge",  and  (b)  by  inserting  an  addi- 
tional paragraph  in  such  section,  at  the  end 
thereof,  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  before  a 
district  court  of  three  judges  under  section 
2254  of  this  title  the  final  order  of  such  c^jurt 
shall  be  reviewable  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  which  shall  l>e  ap- 
plied for  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry 
of  such  order." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  the  catcbltne  of  the  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows : 

"5  2254.  State  custody;  remedies  In  Federal 
courts;  three-Judge  district  court 
reqiUred  for  hearing"; 

(b)  by  inserting  in  such  section.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  catchllne  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

"(a)  The  Supreme  Court,  a  Justice  thereof. 
a  circuit  judge,  or  a  district  court  shall  en- 
tertain an  application  for  a  writ  of  habcis 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  only 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  custody  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  laws  or  treaties  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  If  an  application  for  a  writ  of  hnbei3 
corpus  is  made  to  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  circuit  Judge  In  behalf  of  a  per- 
son In  custody  p\u-suant  to  the  judgment  of 
a  State  court,  the  Justice  or  Judge  to  whom 
the  application  is  made  shall  make  or.  if  the 
application  is  made  to  a  district  court  or  is 
transferred  to  a  district  court  pursuant  to 
section  3241  (b)  of  this  title,  a  Judge  of  such 
district  court  shall  make  a  preliminary  ex- 


amination of  the  application  to  determine 
whether  the  UTlt  should  be  granted  and 
may.  in  his  discretion,  issue  an  order  to  show 
cause  ^y  the  wrtt  should  not  be  granted. 
Such  examination  may  be  made  upon  the  al- 
legations of  the  application  only,  or  upon  the 
.lilegatlons  of  the  application,  the  return  to 
the  order  to  show  cause  If  such  an  order  w.'is 
issued,  and  any  admissions  of  fact,  original 
or  certified  copies  of  State  court  records. 
other  pertinent  documentary  matter,  and 
oral  testimony.  On  completion  of  such  pre- 
liminary examination  the  Justice  or  judge 
shall  determine  whether  the  application  stiaU 
be  dismissed  or  the  writ  shall  issue.  If  the 
wrtt  Is  Issued  it  shall  be  made  retin-nable  for 
he.irlng  and  determination  in  the  district 
court  having  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  it.  and 
in  the  case  of  an  application  entertained  by 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  circuit 
Judge  the  proceeding  shall  thereupon  be 
transferred  by  his  order  to  such  district 
court.  The  Justice  or  Judge  issuing  the  writ 
shall  immediately  notify  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit  who  shall  designate  a  district 
court  of  three  judges  under  section  2284  of 
this  title  to  hear  and  determine  the  Issue  of 
whether  Uie  prisoner  shall  be  released  from 
custody  subject  to  further  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings in  a  State  court  and  all  other  issues 
remaining  in  the  proceeding  and  enter  final 
judgment  therein.  The  circuit  or  dlstrtct 
Judge  granting  the  writ  shall  constitute  one 
member  cf  such  court  and  if  such  Judge  is 
not  a  circuit  Judge  at  \e.\&t  one  of  the  other 
Judges  shall  be  a  circuit  judge";  and 

I  CI  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
two  paragraphs  thereof  existing  on  the  day 
preceding  tlie  date  of  enactment  ol  this  Act 
the  subsection  designations  "(c)  ",  and  "(d)  ', 
respectively;  and 

(d)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  such 
paragraphs  the  following  new  subsections 
•\e)"  and   "(f )": 

"(e)  In  any  proceeding  instituted  In  a 
Federal  court  by  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  by  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court  a  de- 
termination on  the  merits  of  a  factual  issue, 
made  by  a  State  court  of  coinpetent  Juris- 
diction In  a  proceeding  to  which  the  appli- 
cant for  the  writ  was  a  parly,  evidenced  by 
a  tinduig,  opinion,  verdict  of  a  Jury,  or  other 
reliable  and  adequate  indicia,  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  correct,  unless  the  applicant 
shall  establish  or  It  shall  otherwise  appear, 
or  the  respondent  shall  admit — 

"(1)  that  llie  applicant  did  not  receive  a 
full,  adequate,  and  fair  hearing  in  the  State 
court  proceeding;  or 

'  i2i  that  the  applicant  was  otherwise 
denied  due  process  of  law  in  the  State  court 
proceeding : 

"And  In  an  evidentiary  hearing  in  the 
proceeding  in  the  Federal  court,  when  due 
proof  of  such  factual  determination  has 
been  made,  unless  the  e.xlstence  of  one  or 
more  of  ibe  circumstances  respectively  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  numbered  d)  and  (2), 
Inclusive  Is  shown  by  the  applicant,  other- 
wise appears,  or  Is  admitted  by  the  respond- 
ent, the  burden  shall  rest  ufKiu  the  applicant 
to  establish  by  convincing  evidence  that  the 
factual  determination  by  the  State  court 
*as  erroneous. 

"ifl  A  copy  of  the  official  records  of  the 
State  court,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  of 
such  court  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a 
finding.  Judicial  opinion,  verdict  of  a  jury. 
or  other  reliable  indicia  showing  such  a 
fictual  determination  by  the  State  court 
shall  be  admissible  in  the  Federal  court  pro- 
ceeding. Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sioris  of  this  Act.  in  any  proceeding  here- 
under In  any  Federal  court,  the  decision  of 
a  State  court  shall  carry  with  It  a  presunap- 
tiou  of  legality,  regularity,  and  correctness." 
Sec  4,  Item  2254  In  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 153  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  im- 


mediately preceding  section  3241  thereof,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2254.  State  custody:  remedies  in  Fed- 
eral    cotirts:     three-Judge     dis- 
trict court  required  for  hear- 
ing." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■That  section  2244  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  (a)  by  inserting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  text  thereof  the  subsection 
designation  '(ai '.  (bl  by  stnklng  out  of  such 
section  the  words  ',  or  of  any  State,'  and  ( c  i 
by  inserting  in  such  section  at  the  end 
thereof  two  additional  subsections  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)  When  after  an  evidentiary  hearing 
on  the  merits  of  a  material  factual  issue,  or 
after  a  hearing  on  the  merits  of  an  issue  of 
a  law,  a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to  the 
Judgment  of  a  State  court  has  been  denied  by 
a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  release  from  cvis- 
tody  or  other  remedy  on  an  application  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  a  subsequent  applica- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of 
such  person  need  not  be  entertained  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States  or  a  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  unless  the  applica- 
tion alleges  and  is  predicated  on  a  factual  or 
other  grotind  not  adjudicated  o:i  the  hearing 
of  the  earlier  application  for  the  writ,  and  un- 
less the  court.  Justice  or  Judge  is  satisfied  that 
the  applicant  has  not  on  the  earlier  appli- 
cation deliberately  withheld  the  newly  as- 
serted ground  or  otherwise  abused  the  writ, 
"(C)  In  a  habeas  corptis  proceeding 
brought  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody 
jiursuant  t-o  the  judgment  of  a  State  court, 
a  prior  JuUgmei\t  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  an  appeal  or  review  by 
a  writ  of  certlorart  at  the  instance  of  the 
prisoner  of  the  decision  of  such  Slate  court, 
shall  be  conclusive  as  to  all  issues  of  fact  or 
law  With  respect  to  an  asserted  denial  of  a 
FedeiMl  right  which  constitutes  ground  lor 
discharge  in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding, 
actually  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
therein,  unless  the  applicant  for  the  writ  of 
habeas  corjius  shall  plead  and  the  court  shall 
find  the  existence  of  a  niaterial  and  con- 
trolling fact  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
record  of  tlie  proceeding  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  court  shall  further  find  that 
the  applicant  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpui, 
could  not  have  caused  such  fact  to  appear 
in  such  record  by  the  exercise  of  reasouable 
diligence  ■ 

"Sec  2.  Section  2254  of  title  28.  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  amended — 

"lai  by  amending  the  catchUne  of  the  sec- 
tion  LO  read  as  follows: 

■   2254.   State    custody:    remedies    in    Federal 
courts' 
"(b)    by  inserting  in  such  section,  imme- 
diately after  the  catchline  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

'  'la)  The  Supreme  Court,  a  Justice 
thereof,  a  circuit  Judge,  or  a  district  court 
sliall  entertain  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  In  behalf  of  a  person  In  cus- 
today  pursuant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  State 
court  only  on  the  ground  that  he  is  In  cus- 
tody in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States';  and 
"(ci  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
two  oaragraphs  thereof  existing  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  subsection  designations  '(bi"  and  'ic),' 
respectively:   and 

"(d)  by  inserting  immediately  after  such 
paragraphs  tlie  following  new  subsections 
■(d> .'  "lei  ,'  and  '(f)': 

"Id)  Ln  any  proceeding  Instituted  in  a 
Federal  court  by  sn  application  for  a  writ  ol 
habeas  corpus  by  a  person  in  custody  pur- 


suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court,  a 
determination  after  a  hearing  on  the  meri's 
of  a  factual  Issue,  made  by  a  State  court  of 
competent  jurlsdicUon  in  a  proceeding  to 
which  the  applicant  for  the  writ  and  the 
State  or  an  officer  or  agent  thereof  we'e 
piartles,  evidenced  by  a  written  findicg. 
written  opinion,  or  other  reliable  and  ade- 
quate written  indicia,  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  correct,  unless  the  appUc&nt  shall  estr  o- 
llsh  or  It  shall  otherwise  appear,  or  the 
respondeat  shall  admit — 

"'(1)  that  the  merits  of  the  factual  dis- 
pute were  not  resolved  in  the  State  court 
li  earing: 

'• '  ( 2 )  that  the  fact  finding  procedure  em- 
ployed by  the  State  court  was  not  adequate 
to  ullord  a  full  and  fair  hearing: 

"  "(3)  that  the  material  facts  were  not  ade- 
quately developed  at  the  State  court  hear- 
iTig: 

"•(4)  that  the  State  court  lacked  Juris- 
diction of  the  subject  matter  or  over  the 
person  of  the  applicant  in  the  State  court 
proceeding: 

"■(5)  that  the  applicant  was  an  indigent 
and  the  State  court.  In  deprivation  of  his 
constitutional  right,  failed  to  appoint  coun- 
sel to  represent  him  in  the  State  court 
proceeding: 

"'(6)  tliat  the  applicant  did  not  receive 
a  full,  fair  and  adequate  hearing  in  the 
Slate  court  proceeding,  or 

"•(7|  that  the  applicant  was  otherwise 
denied  due  process  of  law  in  the  State  court 
proceeding; 

"  '(8»  or  unless  that  part  of  the  record  of 
the  State  court  proceeding  in  which  the 
determination  of  such  factual  issue  was 
made,  pertinent  to  a  determination  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  support  such 
factual  determination,  is  produced  as  pro- 
vided for  hereinafter,  and  the  Federal  court 
on  a  consideration  of  such  pan  of  the  record 
:is  a  whole  concludes  that  such  factual  deter- 
mination is  not  fairly  supported  by  the 
record. 

"  '.A.nd  in  an  evidentiary  hearing  in  the 
proceeding  in  the  Federal  court,  when  due 
proof  of  such  factual  delernimation  has  'ceen 
made,  unless  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
or  the  circumstances  respectively  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  to  (7).  inclu- 
sive, is  shown  by  the  applicant,  otherwise 
appears,  or  is  admitted  by  the  respondent,  or 
unless  the  court  concludes  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  parargaph  numbered  (8i  that 
the  record  in  the  State  court  proceediixg,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  does  not  fairly  support 
such  factual  determination,  the  burden  shall 
rest  upon  the  applicant  to  establish  by  cor,- 
vmcing  evidence  that  the  factual  determina- 
tion by  the  State  court  was  erroneous, 

"•(e)  If  the  applicant  challenges  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  evidence  adduced  in  such 
State  co'art  proceeding  to  support  the  State 
court's  determination  of  a  factual  issue  macic 
therein,  the  applicant,  if  able,  shall  produce 
that  part  of  the  record  periinent  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence 
to  support  such  determination.  If  the  ap- 
plicant, because  of  indigency  or  other  reason 
is  unable  to  produce  such  part  of  the  record, 
then  the  State  shall  produce  such  psu-t  of  the 
record  and  the  Federal  cotu-t  shall  direct  the 
State  to  do  so  by  order  directed  to  an  ap- 
propriate State  official  If  the  State  cannot 
provide  such  pertinent  part  of  the  record, 
then  the  court  shall  determine  under  the 
existing  facts  and  circumstances,  what 
weight  shall  be  given  to  the  State  court's 
factual  determination. 

"'(f)  A  copy  of  the  ofRcial  records  of  the 
State  court,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  of 
such  court  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
a  finding.  Judicial  opuiion.  or  other  reliable 
written  Indicia  showing  such  a  factual  deter- 
mination by  the  State  court  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  the  Federal  court  proceeding.' 
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"Skc.  3.  Item  22M  In  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 153  of  title  28,  United  States  Cod«,  Im- 
mediately preceding  section  2241  tberaof,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Bee.  254.  State  custody;  remedies  In  Fed- 
eral coiirts."  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tfee  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engijossed 
and:  read  a  third  time,  was  read  theithird 
time,  and  passed. 

Hie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  relating  to  applications  for  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  In  custody 
pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State  courts." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  qn  the 
table.  , 

I 
CIVIL  ACTION  VENUE  AMENDMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  73P2)  to 
amend  section  1391  of  title  28  Qf  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  venlue. 

IThe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bfll? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peftnsylvaniai  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  Interrogate  the  chiefl;»pon- 
sor  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  a^^  ^^^^ 
question:  This  bill  would  enlarge  the 
venue  of  the  U.S.  district  courts.  I  am 
Interested  in  the  enlargement  0f  the 
venue  In  cases  involving  deficiencies  In 
automobiles.  As  I  understand,  1^  1963 
we  approved  an  amendment  whicli  prin- 
cipally gave  venue  to  the  courts  fin,  let 
us  say,  the  Etetroit  area  where  thel  defect 
in  the  automobile  originated.  Doi  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  if  this  bill  passes, 
an  action  pertaining  to  an  alleged^  defect 
in  the  construction  of  an  autcjmobile 
could  be  brought  in  a  court  anywjiere  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  the  majnufac- 
turers  would  have  to  travel  all  over  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing such  suits? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  illl  the 
gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  PennsylvtfWa.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tej»as. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  This  legislation  would 
not  affect  tort  actions  in  any  inanner 
whatsoever.  It  is  aimed  at  makii^g  some 
minor  changes  In  the  venue  of  clVil  con- 
tractual actions.  It  would  not: change 
ttoe  tort  venue  of  the  laws  whats<)ever. 

The  measure  was  passed  unanJUnously 
by  the  Judlplary  Committee,  andi  I  think 
that  it  would  meet  with  your  Approval 
with  that  explanation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvanl^i.  With 
that  explanation,  I  withdraw  m^  reser- 
vation of  objection.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^tion  to 
the  present  consideration  of  thi"  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7382  ' 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  aM  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  ptates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tha(t  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1391  of  title 
ae  of  the  United  States  Code  are  aittended  to 
read  as  f  oUows :  i 

"(a)  A  clTll  action  wherein  Jurisdiction  Is 
fbunded  only  on  diversity  of  clttzen^p  may, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by(  law,  be 
brought  only  in  the  Judicial  dlstiict  where 
an.plalntUTs  or  aU  defendants  rwide.  or  In 
which  the  claim  arose.  [ 

"(b)  A  civil  action  wherein  jurisdiction 
IB  not  founded  solely  on  diversity  4f  citizen- 


ship may  be  brouglrt  only  In  the  Judicial 
district  where  all  defendants  reside,  or  In 
which  the  claim  arose,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1391. 
title  28.  United  Stalts  Code,  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed." \ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HABEAS   CORPUB — JURISDICTION 
AND  VENUE  AMENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7618) 
to  amend  section  2141  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  venue  of  applications  for  v.-rits 
of  habeas  corpus  bty  persons  in  custody 
under  judgments  atid  sentences  of  State 
courts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  conaderatlon  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill  S.  3576,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3576 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreni  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2241  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  therein  at  the  end 
thereof  an  additional  subsection  reading  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Where  an  application  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  Is  made  by  a  person  In  cus- 
tody under  the  Judfment  and  sentence  of 
a  State  court  of  a  Sttite  which  contains  two 
or  more  Federal  Jutilclal  districts,  the  ap- 
plication may  be  fllod  In  the  district  court 
for  the  district  wheteln  such  p>erson  Is  in 
custody  or  In  the  dUtrlct  court  for  the  dis- 
trict within  which  He  State  court  was  held 
which  convicted  and  Sentenced  him  and  each 
of  such  district  courtB  shall  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  application. 
The  district  court  fCr  the  district  wherein 
such  an  application  is  filed  in  the  exercise  of 
its  discretion  and  in  furtherance  of  Justice 
may  transfer  the  application  to  the  other 
district  court  for  hearing  and  determina- 
tion." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  tHR.  7618)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  PKT.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CITY  OF  UMATILLA,  OREO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  610:3 
for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Umatilla, 
Oreg. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAIMS   PROM  EXPLOSION    IN 
BOWTE  COUNTY,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HJl.  2266) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
resulting  from  an  explosion  at  a  U.S. 
ordnance  plant  In  Bowie  County,  Tex., 
on  July  8,  19«3. 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  MISSOURI 
AND  KANSAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fS.  3051  > 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  ilv 
compact  between  Missouri  and  Kan.sa^ 
creating  the  Kansas  City  Area  Transpor- 
tation District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CUik 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.  3051 
Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  nf 
Representatiies  of  the  United  states  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  thi= 
Act,  the  Congress  consents  to  the  compnrt 
between  the  States  of  Missouri  and  K:iii,=  ;is 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"COMPACT  BETWEEN  MISSOURI  AND  K.\N3.\S 
CREATING  THE  KANSAS  CITY  AREA  TR.^NS- 
PORTATION  DISTRICT  AND  THE  KANSAS  C:TY 
AREA    TRANSPORTATION    AtTrHOBITY 

"The  states  of  Miseourl  and  K.ins-is 
solemnly  agree: 

■Article  I 

"They  agree  to  and  pledge,  each  to  Tli? 
other,  faithful  cooperation  In  the  futiire 
planning  and  development  of  the  Kan^iis 
City  Aiea  Transportation  District,  holdint:  i:: 
high  trust  for  the  benefit  of  its  people  i:v.d 
of  the  Nation,  the  special  blessings  and  n.it- 
ural  advantages  thereof. 

"Article  II 

"To  that  end.  the  two  States  cre.ae  ;i 
district  to  be  known  aa  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  District  ( hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'The  District' ) ,  which  sh.i'A 
embrace  the  following  territory:  The  Coun- 
ties of  Cass,  Clay.  Jackson  and  Platte  In 
Missouri,  and  the  Counties  of  Johnson. 
Leavenworth  and  Wyandotte  In  Kansas. 
"Article  HI 

"There  Is  created  the  Kansas  City  -^rei 
Transportation  Authority  of  the  Kansas  Cry 
Area  Transportation  District  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Authority'),  which  shall  be 
a  body  corporate  and  politic  and  a  polltic.il 
subdivision  of  the  States  of  Missouri  aud 
Kansas. 

"The  Authority  shall  have  the  following 
powers : 

"  (1 )  To  acquire  by  gift,  purchase  or  Icri.sc 
and  to  plan,  construct,  operate  and  niBin- 
taln,  or  to  lease  to  others  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  passenger  transportation  sy5- 
tems  and  facilities,  either  upon,  above  o.' 
below  the  ground. 

"(2)  To  charge  and  collect  fees  and  tents 
for  use  of  the  facilities  owned  or  operated 
by  it. 
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"(3)   To    contract    and    to    be    contracted 

with,  and  to  sue  and  to  be  sued. 

■  i4»  To  receive  for  its  lawful  activities  any 
contributions  or  moneys  appropriated  by 
municipalities,  counties,  or  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof 
cr  from  any  other  source. 

1 51  To  disburse  funds  for  Its  lawful  ac- 
tivities and  fix  salaries  and  wages  of  its  offi- 
cers and  employees. 

■16)  To  borrow  money  for  the  acquisition, 
[banning,  construction,  equipping,  operation, 
maintenace,  repair,  extension,  and  improve- 
ment of  any  facility  which  it  has  the  power 
to  own  or  to  operate  or  to  own  and  to  operate, 
and  to  issue  the  negotiable  notes,  bonds  or 
ctlier  instruments  in  writing  of  the  Author- 
ity in  evidence  of  the  sum  or  sums  to  be 
borrowed. 

■i7i  To  issue  negotiable  refunding  notes, 
bonds  or  other  instruments  in  writing  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding,  extending  or  uni- 
fying the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  valid  in- 
debtedness from  time  to  time  outstanding, 
riietlier  evidenced  by  notes,  oonds,  or  other 
instruments  in  writing,  which  refunding 
riotes.  bonds  or  other  Instruments  In  writing 
shall  not  exceed  in  amount  the  principal  of 
the  outstanding  indebtedness  to  be  refunded 
and  the  accrued  Interest  thereon  to  tlie  date 
of  such  refunding. 

■  18)  To  provide  that  all  negotiable  notes, 
bonds  and  other  Instruments  in  writing  Is- 
sued either  pursuant  to  subdivision  (6)  or 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (7)  hereof  shall  be 
payable,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  out 
of  the  revenues  collected  for  the  use  of  any 
facility  or  combination  of  facilities  owned  or 
operated  or  owned  and  operated  by  the  Au- 
tliority.  or  out  of  any  other  resoxirces  of  the 
.^uthority,  and  may  be  further  secured  by  a 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  upon  any  property 
owned  by  the  Authority.  All  notes,  bonds  or 
ctlier  instruments  In  writing  issued  by  the 
.\uthority  as  herein  provided  shall  mature  in 
not  to  exceed  thirty  years  from  the  date 
thereof,  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  percent  per  annum,  and  shall  t>e 
j«ld  lor  not  less  than  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  par  value  thereof.  The  Authority  shall 
have  the  power  to  prescribe  the  details  of 
such  notes,  bonds  or  other  instroments  in 
writing,  and  of  the  issuance  and  sale  thereof. 
,ind  pliall  have  the  power  to  enter  into  cove- 
nants with  the  holders  of  such  notes,  bonds 
or  other  instruments  in  writing,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  powers  herein  granted  to  tiie 
Authority,  without  further  legislative  au- 
thority. 

"i9)  To  condemn  any  and  all  rights  or 
property,  of  any  kind  or  character,  necessary 
:or  the  purposes  of  the  Authority,  subject, 
.however,  to  the  provisions  of  this  compact: 
Prm-ide-',  however.  That  no  properly  now  or 
hereafter  vested  in  or  held  by  either  State 
ur  by  any  county,  city  village,  township  or 
"ther  political  subdivision,  shall  be  taken  by 
the  .Authority  without  the  authority  or  con- 
sent of  such  State,  county,  city,  village,  town- 
ship or  other  political  subdivision.  If  the 
property  to  be  condemned  be  situated  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  said  Authority  shall 
follow  the  procedure  of  the  Act  of  tiie  State 
of  Kansas  providing  for  the  exercise  of  tlie 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  if  the  property 
to  be  condemned  be  situated  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  the  said  Authority  shall  follow  the 
procedure  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  for  the  appropriation  of  land  or 
other  property  taken  for  telegraph,  telephone 
I  r  railroad  right  of  ways. 

(101   To  petition  any  interstate  commerce 
fomnitssion    lor    like    tiody  i ,    public    service 

■  jn. mission,  public  utilities  commission  (or 
:i)(e  body),  or  any  other  Federal,  municipal, 
state  or  local  authority,  administrative.  Ju- 
dicial or  legislative,  having  jurisdiction  in 
'he  premises,  for  the  adoption  of  plans  for 
.••nd  execution  of  any  physical  improvements. 
change  in  methods,  rate  of  transportation. 
whicli,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authority,  niay 
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be  designed  to  Improve  or  better  the  handling 
of  commerce  in  and  through  the  District, 
or  Improve  terminal  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities therein.  It  may  Intervene  in  any 
proceeding  affecting  the  commerce  of  the 
District. 

"(Ill  To  perform  all  other  necessary  and 
incidental  functions:  and  to  exercise  such 
additional  fwwers  as  shall  be  conferred  on 
it  by  the  Legislature  of  either  State  con- 
curred in  by  the  Legislature  of  the  other 
and  by  Act  of  Congress. 

■Article  IV. 

"Notliing  contained  in  this  compact  shall 
impair  the  powers  of  any  county,  municipal- 
ity or  other  political  subdivision  to  acquire, 
own.  operate,  develop  or  improve  any  facility 
which  the  Authority  is  given  the  right  and 
power  to  own.  operate,  develop  or  improve 

"Nothing  herein  shall  Impair  or  invalidate 
in  any  way  bonded  indebtedness  of  either 
Slate  or  of  any  county,  city,  village,  town- 
ship or  other  political  subdivision,  nor  im- 
pair the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
payment  into  sinking  funds  of  revenues  de- 
rived from  municipal  pro{>erty  or  dedicalint; 
the  revenues  derived  from  any  municipal 
property  to  a  specific  purpose 

"Unless  and  until  otherwise  provided,  the 
Authority  shall  make  an  anual  report  to  the 
Governor  of  each  state,  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  operations  and  transactions  conducted 
by  it  pursuant  to  this  compact  and  any 
legislation  thereunder. 

■Article  V. 
"The  Authority  shall  consist  of  ten  Com- 
missioners, five  of  whom  shall  be  resident 
voters  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  five  cf 
whom  shall  be  resident  voters  of  the  State  ci" 
Kansas.  All  Commissioners  shall  reside 
within  the  District,  the  Missouri  members 
to  be  chosen  by  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
the  Kansas  members  by  the  State  of  Kansas, 
in  the  manner  and  lor  the  terms  fixed  by  the 
Legislature  of  each  State  except  as  herein 
provided. 

■■Article  VI. 

"The  Authority  shall  elect  from  its  num- 
ber a  chairman,  a  vic«-chairman.  and  may 
appoint  such  officers  and  employees  as  it  may 
require  for  the  performance  of  its  duties,  and 
shall  fix  and  determine  their  qualifications 
and  duties. 

"Until  otherwise  determined  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  two  States,  no  action  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  binding  unless  taken  at  a 
meeting  at  which  at  least  three  members 
from  each  State  are  present,  and  unless  a 
majority  of  the  members  from  each  State, 
present  at  such  meeting,  shall  vote  in  favor 
thereof 

"The  two  States  shall  provide  penalties  for 
violations  of  any  order,  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Authority,  and  for  the  manner  of  enforc- 
ing same. 

■•Article  Vll. 

"The  Authority  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  its  duties,  functions 
and  powers  in  accordance  v.Tth  the  articles  of 
tilts  compact  as  rapidly  as  may  be  economi- 
cally practicable  and  is  vested  witii  all  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  powers  not  inconsistent 
with  tlip  Constitution  or  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  either  State,  to  effectuate 
the  same,  except  the  power  to  levy  taxes  or 
as.">esBments. 

"In  Witness  Thereof,  we  have  hereunder 
set  our  hands  and  seals  under  authority 
vested  in  us  by  law  this  twenty-eight  day 
of  December,  1965. 

"(Signed). 

"In  tlie  Presence  of: 

"(Signed  I    ■ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  obligations  Issued  and 
oustanding  including  the  income  derived 
therefrom,  under  the  terms  of  the  compact 
consented  to  in  this  Act,  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  shall  be  subject  to  the  tax 
laws  of  the  United  States. 


(b)  Nothing  In  such  compact  shall  be 
construed  to  affect.  Impair,  or  diminish  any 
right,  power,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  court,  department,  board, 
bureau,  officer  or  official  of  the  United  States, 
In,  over,  or  in  regard  to  the  territory  which 
is  embraced  in  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation District,  as  defined  in  such  com- 
pact, or  any  navigable  waters,  or  any  com- 
merce between  the  States  or  with  foreign 
countries,  or  any  bridge,  railroad,  highway, 
pier,  wharf,  or  other  facility  or  improvement, 
or  any  other  person,  matter,  or  thing,  form- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  such  compact,  or 
otherwise  afTected  by  the  terms  thereof,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority,  as  established  in 
such  compact,  its  affiliates  and  the  trans- 
portation rendered  by  either,  within  such 
Kansas  City  Area  Transportation  District 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  applicability  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  amended  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  promulgated  thereunder,  but  such  ex- 
ception shall  not  affect  the  power  or  author- 
ity of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  regulate  and  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  property  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  within  such  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  District  or  the  trans- 
portation  rendered    by   such    other   persons. 

(ci  No  additional  power  or  powers  shall  be 
exercised  by  such  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority  under  part  (11)  of  arti- 
cle III  of  such  compact  unless  and  until  sucli 
power  or  powers  are  conferred  upon  such 
Authority  by  the  legislature  of  one  of  the 
States  participating  in  the  compact,  agreed 
to  by  the  legislature  of  the  other  participat- 
ing State,  and  consented  to  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

SEC.  3  The  consent  of  the  Congress  to  this 
compact  Is  granted  subject  to  the  express 
condition  that  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation District  and  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority  shall  not  acquire, 
construct,  maintain,  operate,  or  lease  to 
others  for  maintenance  and  operation,  any 
inteistate  toll  bridge  or  interstate  toll  tun- 
nel without  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

With  tlie  following  committee  amend - 
mini: 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  21  through  25. 
and  on  page  11,  lines  1  to  4,  inclusive,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof 

"(di  Congress  or  any  committee  thereof 
shall  have  the  right  to  require  the  disclosure 
and  furnishing  of  such  information  by  the 
Autlionty  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  and 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  records  and 
papers  of  the  Authority. 

"(ei  Tlie  consent  of  Congress  to  this  com- 
pact is  granted  subject  to  the  further  condi- 
tion that  the  Kansas  City  Area  Transporta- 
tion District  and  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority  shall  not  acquire,  con- 
struct, maintain,  operate,  or  lease  to  others; 
for  maintenance  and  operation  any  Interstate 
toll  bridge  or  Interstate  toll  tunnel  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

"(f)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  .^ct  is  hereby  expressly  reserved   ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  VVYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  legislation  grrantlhg  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  compiict  between 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kainsas  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
TransportaticMi  District  and  Ithe  Kansas 
City  Area  Transportation  Authority,  I 
was  naturally  pleased  with  the  passage 
of  the  Senate  version  of  thei  bill  by  the 
House  today.  ; 

It  Is  my  understanding  thaJt  this  is  the 


first  cooperative  effort  by  theftwo  States    portation  Authority 


from  Missouri  fMr.  Randall!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
to  support  S.  3051  which  provide.s  for  a 
compact  between  Missouri  and  Kansas 
creating  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 


to  attempt  the  solution  of  an  area  prob- 
lem through  legislation  in  jlhe  Kansas 
City  area.  This  is  one  of  theifew  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  countr5(  which  lies 
in  two  different  States.  Slncel  both  of  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Kan^  had  en- 
acted legislation  creating  thei  compact,  it 
Is  indeed  gratifying  to  have  the  Congress 
concur  in  this  action  and  ftPProve  the 
compact.  ■ . 

The  amendment  added  ini  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  newly  created  trans- 
portation authority  from  acq^ring,  con- 
structing, maintaining,  operating  and 
leasing  to  others  interstate  toll  bridges  or 
tunnels  without  approval  of)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Is  a  nec^sisary  safe- 
guard and  Insures  that  there  (would  be  no 
conflict  in  the  future  with  programs  and 
policies  on  the  Federal-aid  sjfctems. 

With  the  enactment  of  thii  legislation, 
the  authority  can  now  go  ahjpad  with  an 
orderly  solution  to  the  probfem  of  mass 
public  transportation  designed  to  serve 
both  the  metropolitan  area  £fnd  the  out- 
lying suburban  area  in  both  States.  I 
view  this  as  vital  and  necessary  and  I  am 
pleased  with  the  action  of  t^ie  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my;  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.       ! 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theije  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentfeman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection.    | 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  bn  March  8, 
I  joined  with  my  Kansas  coljeagues,  the 
Honorable  Rosert  Ellsworth  and  Ches- 
ter MizE  in  introducing  thfc  legislation 
granting  consent  of  the  Cor^gress  to  the 
compact  between  Missouri  ^nd  Kansas 
creating  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority.  Identi- 
cal bills  were  introduced  byi  the  gentle- 
men from  Missouri  [Mr.  Holling,  Mr. 
Hull,  and  Mr.  Randall  ] . 

It  appears  the  complicatgd  nature  of 
the  transit  situation  in  the  Kansas  City 
area  would  seem  to  justify  thie  passage  of 
S.  3051.  The  need  for  this  ijegislation  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  th»t  both  t^e 
Kansas  Legislature  and  tie  Missouri 
General  Assembly  passed!  *■,  necessaiy 
legislation  last  year  without  significant 
opposition,  authorizing  an  interstate 
compact  creating  a  transportation  dis- 
trict and  transportation  authority  to 
deal  with  the  many  problems  involved. 

Upon  reading  the  report  Accompany- 
ing S.  3051,  I  note  there  is  no  objection 
by  the  departments  and  agehcles  whose 
views  were  requested.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  amendments  sliggested  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee,  t  therefore 
join  in  recommending  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  thei  gentleman 


Members  who  represent  the  Kansas 
City  metropolitan  area,  including  Con- 
gressmen BoLLiMG,  Hull,  Ellsworth, 
MizE,  and  myself,  introduced  bills  sub- 
stantially identical  to  the  Senate  meas- 
ure managed  on  the  floor  by  the  juiiior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Long. 

First,  I  wish  t©  compliment  Senator 
Long  for  his  worlt  in  the  other  body.  A 
committee    amendment    added    in    the 

Senate  imposed  the  prohibition  against 
an  interstate  toll  bridge  or  interstate 
tunnel  unless  approved  in  advance  by 
Secretary  Connor. 

On  our  side  of  the  Congress  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  with  commen- 
dation the  efforts  in  the  Hou.se  Judiciary 
Committee  and  particularly  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  TuckI  who 
managed  the  bill  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

A  committee  apiendment  w;.s  added 
which  reserved  to  the  Consress  or  com- 
mittee thereof  the  right  to  require  the 
disclosure  of  Information  by  the  author- 
ity and  access  to  books,  records,  and 
papers  of  the  authority.  Certainly,  no 
objection  could  be  raised  to  this  reason- 
able requirement,  and  its  addition  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  unanimous 
consent  necessary  for  passage  of  this 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cm  proud  to  be  a  co- 
.■^ponsor  of  this  le^slation  because  I  real- 
ize that  efficient  public  ma.ss  transit  is  an 
absolute  necessity  of  a  metropolitan 
area.  We  hear  a  lot  today  about  urban 
pi-oblems.  Housing  and  urban  renewal 
are,  of  course,  important  but  a  well- 
planned,  smootijy  functioning,  rapid 
mass  transit  system  is  equally  important, 
if  there  i^  to  be  »  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive urban  area.  In  our  area,  there 
has  been  a  sudden  expansion  to  the  sub- 
urban area  that  has  in  fact  resulted  in 
.lome  decrease  in  population  density  of 
the  core  area.  Because  ol  the  scattered 
suburban  area,  a  transportation  problem 
has  been  created  that,  in  my  opinion, 
can  bnly  be  solved  by  the  creation  of  this 
transportation  district  or  tran=ix)rtation 
authority. 

Such  compacts  have  worked  well  in 
those  areas  on  the  east  coast  where  State 
lines  converge  together  to  bisect  or  tri- 
sect areas  of  den.se  population.  There 
should  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  an 
authority  straddling  the  Missouri- 
Kansas  line  cannot  work  equally  as  well. 
This  effort  at  bittate  cooperation  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  b  giant  step  toward  the 
solution  of  a  complex  transit  problem 
that  spreads  into  parts  of  sev<n  counties 
in  two  States,  encompassing  several 
cities  and  towns  cf  var>ing  sizes. 

The  passage  of  thLs  bill  today  should 
be  hailed  as  the  important  .start  toward 
the  ultimate  solulSon  of  the  mis.s  trans- 


portation problem  of  the  Greater  Kan.-as 
City  area. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tlurd 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa^ 
laid  on  the  table. 


AFFIDAVIT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  P.-KY- 
MENT  OF  SUBCONTRACTORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4497 

to  amend  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935.  to 
require  certain  contractors  with  the 
United  States  to  give  an  affidavit  with 
respect  to  payment  of  sulx:ontractors 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservin:; 
the  right  to  object,  the  report  indicates 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Veterans"  Administration,  the 
Comptroller  General  and,  I  believe,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  opposed 
to  this  bill.  Is  that  correct?  Do  their 
objections  against  the  bill  still  stand' 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  geiitleman  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Several  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  have  objected  to 
this  bill.  Our  committee  was  well  awaii 
of  their  objections.  We  feel  that  then 
objections  are  not  worthy  of  our  consent 
to  their  contention.  This  bill  is  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  or  lendin?  pro- 
tection to  small  subcontractors  wlio  now 
under  the  authority  of  the  Miller  Ac 
are  not  protected.  The  Miller  Act  pro- 
vides that  Government  contracts  aboM 
the  sum  of  $2,000  must  be  guaranteed  o: 
secured  by  a  bond. 

Contracts  for  less  than  $2,000  are  not 
covered  by  bond  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  cost  of  such  bonds  and  in.sur- 
ance  protection  would  be  excessive.  Tlie 
committee  had  several  witnesses  who 
testified  regarding  the  condition.s  and 
circumstances  that  subcontractor. s  ir, 
small  contracts  are  subjected  to.  In 
numerous  cases,  the  subcontractor  wa 
not  paid  for  the  work  and  material  fup- 
plied  by  him.  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
prime  contractor  did  not  live  up  to  his 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to  the 
subcontractor,  and  thus  failed  tfl  pay 
him.  In  some  instances  the  prime  con- 
tractor would  Ro  out  of  busine.'^.s  ar.d 
leave  the  small  contractor  "high  x\\ 
dry."  He  had  no  place  to  go  to  colkc 
his  money  after  he  had  performed  l;i- 
work  and  done  the  job  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
feel  this  makes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  bill  collector? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    No.  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  one  of  the  al- 
leErations  in  the  departmental  reports— 
I  have  forgotten  which,  and  perh;;ps  in 
more  than  one  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.   I  realize  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  this  question. 
What  happens  if  the  Government  has  al- 
ready paid  a  prime  contractor  in  full  and 
it  is  subsequently  found  that  the  prime 
contractor  has  not  paid  his  subcon- 
tractor? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  subcontractor 
could  sue  the  prime  contractor  if  he  is 


worth  anything,  if  he  is  still  in  existence. 
But  after  the  Government  has  paid  the 
prime  contractor,  and  if  the  prime  con- 
tractor has  no  assets  against  which  the 
subcontractor  can  collect,  the  subcon- 
tractor Ls  just  left  "high  and  dry."  He 
has  no  place  to  turn  for  relief. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  he  is  protected  if  the 
Government  owes  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  the  prime  contractor. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct,  but 
in  many  instances  he  is  not. 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  protect  the  small  sub- 
contractor against  the  wiles  of  the  prime 
contractor,  why  not  go  all  the  way  as  a 
bill  collector  even  though  the  prime  con- 
tractor has  been  paid? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  We  do  not  think  it 
would  be  expedient  and  wise  to  go  that 
far.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  is  for  more 
than  $2,000,  the  subcontractor  is  pro- 
tected by  a  bond,  which  the  Government 
requires  a  contractor  to  give.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  protection  when  there 
is  a  crooked  prime  contractor,  when  he  is 
trying  to  l)eat  the  subcontractor  out  of 
his  material  and  labor  costs,  unless  we 
pass  this  legislation.  This  is  purely  for 
the  protection  of  the  man  who  has  no 
means  of  protection  in  certain  circum- 
stances now. 

The  only  reason  I  know  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  for  opposing  it  is  be- 
cause it  would  put  a  little  more  work  on 
them.  I  believe  they  should  not  object 
to  a  little  extra  work  on  behalf  of  the 
.small  subcontractor.  He  deserves  at 
least  that  much  protection. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PEUjY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does 
not  conform  to  the  criteria  established 
by  the  committee  of  objectors  and  on 
that  accoimt  I  am  cpnstrained  to  ask 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


on  forms  prescribed  for  that  purpo.se  The 
determination  of  tlie  Secretary  regarding  the 
utilization  of  available  rolls  or  records  and 
the  eligibility  for  enrollment  of  an  appli- 
cant shall  be  final. 

Sec  2.  After  the  deduction  of  attorney 
fees,  litigation  expenses,  the  costs  of  roll 
preparation,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  distribute  ii^dividual  shares,  the 
fund?,  iricludlng  interest,  remaining  to  the 
credit  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe,  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  April  30,  1965 
(Public  Law  89-16).  shall  be  distributed  in 
equal  sh^ires  to  those  persons  whoee  names 
appear  on  the  roll  prepared  in  accordance 
with  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  a 
.share  payable  to  a  living  enrollee  directly  to 
such  enrollee  or  In  such  manner  as  is  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  the  enrollee's  best 
interest  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  the 
per  capita  share  of  a  deceased  enrollee  to  his 
heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  of  death  and 
inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
whose  Undings  upon  such  proof  shall  be  hnal 
and  conclusive.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees 
or  their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a 
legal  di.s;»bility  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons 
wliom  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  pro- 
tect their  interests.  Proportional  sliares  of 
heirs  or  legatees  amounting  to  $5  or  less  shall 
not  be  distributed  and  shall  remain  to  the 
credit  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe.  Any  sum  of 
money  remaining  to  the  credit  ol  the  Nook- 
sack Tribe  as  a  result  of  this  Judgment,  three 
years  after  the  date  of  this  Act.  shnll  escheat 
to  the  United  States  and  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  ol  the  United  States  in  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provi.'^ions  of  this  Act  sliall  not  be  subject  to 
Feder  il  or  State  Income  taxes 

.Sec  5  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER,  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
A  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
NOOKSACK  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  12437  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Nooksack  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H-R.  12437 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  all  persons  who  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements for  eligibility:  (a)  They  were 
born  on  or  prior  to  and  were  living  on  the 
tiate  of  this  Act,  and  tb)  they  arc  descend- 
ants of  members  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  as  it 
existed  in  1855,  Applications  for  enrollment 
must  be  filed  with  the  area  director  of  the 
Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs,   Portland,   Oregon, 


retary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  adjudicate 
tile  claim  of  B  A.  Cogle  of  Thomasvilie,  Ala- 
bama, under  the  Color  of  Title  Act  of  De- 
cemt>er  22.  1928  |45  Stat.  10691.  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  July  28.  1953  (67  Stat,  227;  43 
use.  1068- 1068b)',  to  the  lands  described  in 
section  2  of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  the  said  B.  A.  Cogle  has  other- 
wise s.itisfled  the  requirements  of  the  Color 
of  Title  Act,  he  may  issue  a  patent  under 
such  Act  to  such  lands  without  regard  to 
the  acreage  limiiHtion  imposed  in  such  Act, 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  are  the 
fniiowing-describi-d  tract*  of  land  all  situated 
111  Marengo  County.  Alabama,  and  described 
with    respect    to  Sl    Stephen?   meridian: 

(  1  I  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  ol  section  3.  township  13 
north,  range  2  east; 

(2)  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  26,  township  13  north, 
range  3  e.^st; 

(3)  the  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  35.  townsiilp  13  north,  range  3 
east;  and 

1 4 1  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  19,  township  14  north, 
r.inge  2  east. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  pas.sed. 
and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H,R,  4841'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE   CALKNDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Privule  Calendar, 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  ADJUDICATE  A 
CLAIM  TO  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
MARENGO  COUNTY,  ALA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4841  >  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain  land  in 
Marengo  County.  Ala. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BOGGS I ,  Is  there  objection  to  the  piesent 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr,  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill,  S.  1684.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There   being   no  objection,    the   Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
s    1684 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  Slates  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 


COMPENSATION     FOR     CANCELLA- 
TION OF  GRAZING  PERMITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1375"  pro- 
viding a  method  for  determining  the 
amount  of  comF)ensation  to  which  cer- 
tain individuals  are  entitled  as  reim- 
buisoment  for  damages  sustained  by 
them  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their 
grazing  p>ermits  by  the  U.S,  Air  Force. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


for 


FRED  E.  STARR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1068' 
tlie  relief  of  Fred  E.  Starr. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 
passed  over  with  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS  R.MSLA  STEIN  AND  HER  TWO 
MINOR  CHILDREN 

Tl-ie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1945> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  RaLsla  Stein  and 
her  two  minor  children. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  ije 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Tliere  V  s?  no  objection. 


ARLINE  AND  MAURICE  LOADER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2016 • 
for   the    relief   of   Arline   and   Maurice 

Loader. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Urn  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. ; 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  temporel  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINdfe  GEOR- 
GARAS  (ALSO  KNOWN  AS  JAMES 
K.  GEORGARAS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2146) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Kopstantinos 
Georgaras  (also  known  as  kjames  K. 
Georgaras) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  »sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  piassed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri?  U 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


MRS.  MELBA  B.  PERKINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.k.  3275J  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.$.  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  4"^  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  Mr*.  Melba  B. 
Perkins  against  the  United  Suites. 

Mr.  HALL\  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jask  unani- 
mous consent\that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  : 

The  SPEAti^E^  pro  tempori.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentle - 
Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.  MILLER  AND  tMILDRED 
M.  MILLER 

'  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (JH.R.  4457) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  tMlller  and 
MUdred  M.  Miller.  | . 

There  being  no  objection,j  »the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  4457  j 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seua/ej  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembledl.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  lH^iltatlons  or 
lap8«  of  time,  clalina  for  credit  br  refund  of 
any  overpayment  of  Income  taxes  for  the 
taxable  years  1952  and  1953  made  by  Robert 
L.  Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller!  of  Sublette 
County,  Wyoming,  Including  claisns  for  erro- 
neous overpaayments  of  estimate  taxee  for 
those  years  made  In  1B63  nsay  b^  filed  at  any 
time  within  one  year  after  thai  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thl»  Act.  The  ifrovlsions  of 
sections  322(b),  3774,  and  3775  f>f  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1939  shall  toot  apply  to 
the  credit  of  refund  of  any  ovefTJayment  of 
tax  with  respect  to  which  a  ctalm  Is  filed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  within  such  one-year 
period. 

With  the  following  commit|tee  amend- 
ments: 

Pag»  1,  line  8,  strike  "In  1953"  and  Insert 
"In  1963  and  1954". 

PBg«  a,  line  8,  after  "such  i>ne-year  pe- 
riod.". Insert  "No  Interest  on  an  Overpayment 
credit  or  refund  which  Is  permitted  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  allowed  or  paid  fori  any  period." 

Hie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  \ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  refd  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider WB8  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  A.  HARWELL 

The  Clerk  callai  the  bill  (H.R.  6039) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  A.  Harwell. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over' without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  renue.st  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  8694 1 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWARD   a.    BEAGLE.   JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13909' 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  G.  Beagle,  Jr. 

Mr.  G|10SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLE3   J.    ARNOLD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  13910' 
for  the  relief  of  dharles  J.  Arnold. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporo.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection . 


DELMA    S.    POZAS 

,  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  146 >  for 
the  rehef  of  DelmaS.  Pozas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection . 


GEORGES    FRAISE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  196)  for 
the  relief  of  Georges  Praise. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  fro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSION     OF 
OF         CERTAIN 


FAVORING  THB 
DEPORTATION 
ALIENS 

fhe  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution   (S.   Con.  Ites.   99)    favoring   the 


suspension  cf  deportation  of  certain 
aliens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMITTING     THE     USE     OP    THE 

VESSEL      "JOHN     F.      DREWS'     IN 

THE    COASTWISE     TRADE    WHILE 

IT   IS   OWNED   BY   A   CITIZEN   OF 

THE   UNITED   STATES' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14517 ^ 

to  amend  Private  Law  86-203  to  i)ermit 

the  use  of  the  vessel  John  F.  Drews  in  the 

coastwise  trade  while  it  is  owned  by  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tl.rre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  REINSTATE  h 
CERTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14734' 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reinstate  a  certain  oil  and  gas  lease. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uo,ise 
of  Repre^cntatiics  of  the  United  Statea  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  relnsuile  non- 
competitive public  domain  oil  and  gas  len-^e 
New  Mexico  0291835,  effective  on  thP  dite 
of  termination  of  such  lease,  upon  payment 
to  him.  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  of  the  total  of  the 
amount  of  rental  which  is  unpaid  on  si;,;; 
lease  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  such  lease  through  the  date  of  sucli 
payment. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
instate a  certain  oil  and  gas  lease." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following  language: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  any  petition 
of  the  lessees  of  United  States  oil  and  ?af 
lease  (New  Mexico  0291835).  flied  within  one 
himdred  and  eighty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  for  reinstatement  of  s,ud 
lease  and  may  reinstate  such  lease  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  31(C)  rf 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.   188(ci  ).'• 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil  and  ga-s 
lease." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


September  6,  1966 

MISS  BAJKA  SODA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8614) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rajka  Soda. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o'  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ancr-.ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Rajka  S^Jda  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(F|  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mrs.  Barbara  Colich,  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursviant  to  section  2t>5(b)  of  the  Act. 
suiiject  to  all  tlie  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203 
ia)(2)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Miss  Rajka  Soda  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Colich,  an  alien 
!.iwliilly  admitted  to  the  United  Stales  for 
permanent  residence:  Proiidcd,  That  the 
natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigr.ition  and  Nation- 
ality Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tl;e  bill  was  orciercd  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll   No.   264] 


Abbitt 

Celler 

Farbsteln 

Abemethy 

Clark 

PeiRhan 

Adair 

Clausen, 

Findley 

Addabbo 

DonH. 

Fmo 

Albert 

Cohelaa 

Fisher 

Andrews, 

CoUier 

Flood 

Glenn 

Corbett 

Flvnt 

Aslibroolc 

Craley 

Fogarty 

Aispjiali 

Curtin 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Bandstra 

EKtvis,  Ga 

Frelinghuysen 

Baring 

de  la  Garza 

Friedel 

Bates 

Dcvlne 

Fulton.  Pa. 

E.itiia 

D.KR8 

Fttlton,  Tenn. 

Beirv 

Dlngell 

Gallagher 

Blatnik 

Dulskl 

Oarmatz 

Bow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Gettv» 

Bray 

I>wyer 

Gllllgan 

BroclC 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Goodell 

Cabell 

Edwards.  La. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Callaway 

Ellsworth 

Grelgg 

Cameron 

Evana  Colo. 

Grider 

C.irey 

Everett 

Grover 

Casey 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

1      CXII- 
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Halpern 

Madden 

Scnner 

Hanua 

Martin.  Al«. 

Sickles 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Slkes 

Harsha 

Matbiaa 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hays 

May 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hebert 

Michel 

Steed 

Herloiis 

Miller 

Stephena 

Hicks 

Morrison 

Stratton 

Hosmer 

Mosher 

Sweeney 

Huot 

Multer 

Teague.  Calif. 

Johu^Ajn,  Okla. 

Murray 

Thompson,  Tex. 

JoneF.  Ala. 

NIX 

Todd 

Jones.  Mo. 

O'Konski 

Toll 

Jones.  N.C. 

ONeal.Ga. 

Tupper 

Karlh 

O  Neili,  Mass. 

Tuten 

Keith 

Pepper 

Uilmaa 

KeK.v 

Pickle 

Utt 

KeoL-h 

Powell 

Van  Deerlin 

King,  Calif. 

Price 

ViBorito 

Kinii.  NY. 

Puclnskl 

Wapgonner 

Krcbs 

PurceU 

Walker.  Miss 

Laird 

Redlin 

Watkins 

Landrum 

Reid,  lU. 

Watts 

Legftett 

Relfel 

Whalley 

Lennon 

Reinocke 

White,  IdaliO 

I  ip.scomb 

Resnick 

WilHams 

Loax.  La. 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Willis 

Long.  Md. 

Robc-rts 

Wil-^n.  Bob 

McCartliy 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Wilson, 

McDowell 

Roger?.  Tex. 

Charle.s  H. 

McMUlan 

Roncalio 

Wolff 

McVicker 

St  Crermain 

Wvdier 

Macdonald 

St.  Onge 

Z.tt)locki 

Machen 

Schisler 

Maciiay 

Scott 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 


The  SPE.^KER  pro  t.cmpore.  On  this 
rollcall  2G4  A!cmbcrs  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
coedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AND 

FILE 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION 
LABOR— ALH'HQRITY       TO 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.«k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  13712,  the  minimum  wage 
bill.  This  is  done  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Ayres]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING     THE     LAW     ENFORCE- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.suspend  the  iTiles  and  pa-ss  the  bill  iH.R. 
13551*  to  amend  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assi-stance  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.    13551 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a'ld  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nerira  in  Congress  cs<'embied .  That  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Law  Enforcement  .Assistance 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  828)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  'two"  and  by  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  word  'four". 

Sec  2.  Section  10  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  semicolon  and 
liiserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000.000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  sum  of  »30,000.000.  and  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  June 
30,  1970,  such  sinrns  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
ond  demanded? 


Is  a  sec- 


Mr.  POFF. 
second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck], 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  smd 
the  pentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Pcff] 
will  be  recogiiized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  extend  for  years  that  is, 
until  June  30,  1970,  the  life  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965  and 
t.o  authorize  appropriation  of  S15  million 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
530  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1969  and  1970  would  be  left  for 
future  coneressional  consideration,  since 
our  committee  did  not  feel  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  us  to  provide  for  that 
during  this  Congress. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  authorized  the  Attorney  General, 
over  a  3-year  period,  to  make  grants  fur- 
tlieiing  the  training  of  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  enabling 
demonstrations  and  other  projects  to  im- 
pi-ove  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Testimony  submitted  at  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  before  the  sub- 
committee over  which  I  presided  in  the 
absence  of  Chairman  Willis  indicate 
that  the  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram is  worthwhile  and  is  worth  cncour- 
agir.pr. 

What  is  more,  the  law  contains  a  vital 
limitation,  which  prohibits  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  from  attempting 
to  exercise  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  any  State  or  local  pohce  force 
or  other  law  enforcement  agency.  Tlie 
committee  has  received  no  complaint  to 
the  effect  that  this  restriction  has  been 
violated,  from  any  State  or  any  locality 
in  the  Union.  We  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  working  fine  so  far,  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

As  enacted,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  contains  authorization  to 
appropriate  $10  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  Late  in  Oc- 
tober 1965  there  was  approved  an  ap- 
priation  of  $7 '4  million  which  became 
available  for  obligation. 

It  i.s  my  understanding  that  approxi- 
mately $7  million  has  been  spent. 

The  committee  believes  that  if  we  are 
to  make  significant  inroads  into  crime 
on  a  national  scale,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies must  be  enabled  to  train  their  law 
enforcement  ofBcers  and  bring  up  to 
date  their  law  enforcement  techniques. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  program  is 
necessarily  an  expanding  one,  the 
amended  bill  provides  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  $15  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  and  $30  milhon  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

This  is  considerably  less  than  was 
asked  for  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  bill  as  amended  is  acceptable,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  may  say  it  passed  the  sub- 
committee of  wliich  I  acted  as  chairman 
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by  unanimous  approval  of  tjhe  able  mem- 
i)ers  of  that  subcommittee  and  also 
passed  the  full  Committee!  on  the  Judi- 
ciary by  unanimous  approyal.  I  believe 
particularly  at  this  time  ^hen  law  en- 
forcement Is  so  necessary  and  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  continued  existence  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  we  should  do' what  we  can  to 
enhance  the  exvforcement  of  the  law  on  a 
local  basis. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as -my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia  just 
said,  this  legislation  does  have  enthusias- 

tic  bipartisan  support.  Tlhe  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  originated  In 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  1965.  At  that  time  there 
were  some  minor  differencfes  of  opinion 
about    the    proper    approslch    and    the 

^  proper  scope  that  the  legislation  should 
take.  I  must  say  in  1  year's  opera- 
tion we  have  so  far  experienced  the  law 
has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  mem- 

''  hers  of  the  subcommittee,  ^n  all  respects 
we  find  that  it  has^jeen  hjandled  t>rop- 
eriyTwith  proper  dlscretioii,  propej-  re- 
straint, and  proper  regard  ifor  constitu- 
tional  concepts.  We  were  faced  this  year 
With  a  request  which  oiflglnally  was 
rather  broader  than  the  subcommittee 
thought  would  be  wise.  Accordingly,  we 
cautioned  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
If  we  were  to  continue  to  give  the  biparti- 
san support  that  such  an -experimental 
program  so  desperately  neejis,  we  would 
have  to  confine  the  new  legklation  to  its 
present  scope  and  effect.  )jve  were  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  i  Department 
that  this  was  the  judicious  [course.  Ac- 
cdfaingly,  the  legislation  does  no  more 
than  extend  the  life  of  the  program, 
which  was  first  authorized  only  last  year, 
for  an  additional  2  years.  IJt  also  fixes  a- 
specific  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967  * 
of  $15  million,  which  is  $5  million  lower 
than  the  Department  of  Justice  indi- 
cated would  be  requested.  For  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  1968,  there  is  a 
limitation  of  $30  million.  We  heartily 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  f6rm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GTross]. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  legislation  oan  do  some 
good,  but  I  wish  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  would  giv«  to  the  law 
enforcement  ofiQcers  of  the  country,  and 
all  of  them,  the  support  which  he  gives 
this  bill.  Education  of  those  involved 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  this 
country  is  not  going  to  mean  very  much 
if  there  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  tiie 
situation  we  have  today;  a  continuation 
of  the  decisions  handed  ddwn  by  the 
courts  which  have  circumspribed  and 
seriously  hampered  the  work:  of  law  en- 
forcement officers.  We  tan  spend 
money,  millions  of  dollars  ol  it,  in  this 
fashion,  but  it  will  have  little  meaning 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  jto  have  so 
little  cooperation  from  the  Attorney 
General's  ofBce — if  we  are  gofcig  to  have 
a  continuation  of  the  lawlessness  that 
prevails  in  many  of  the  cities  of  this 
country  today. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ^ossl  for 
his  comments.  "•  • 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  share  in 
general  the  views  which  the  gentleman 
has  expressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tt  Is  certainly  my  view 
that  the  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  cooperate  with  the  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law  on  a  local  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gor- 
man 1,  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  1 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross!  that  I  atrree  with  the  gentleman 
that  this  bill  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
accomplishing  the  objectives  about 
which  the  gentleman  has  expressed  con- 
cern, although  I  do  not  share  the  gentle- 
man's misgivingE  about,  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  I  believe  that  law  en- 
forcement in  a  free  society,  particularly 
in  view  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter.  This  makes  this  legisla- 
tion more  important.  But  I  believe  that 
if  we  had  our  cjioice  of  more  efBcient 
law  enforcement,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  we  would  reject  that  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

The  amended  bill  would  extend  for  2 
years,  that  is,  until  June  30.  1970.  the  life 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  and  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $15  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June  30  and  $30  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  is 
designed  to  play  n  vital  role  in  the  na- 
tional strategy  lor  the  prevention  of 
crime.  The  United  States  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  within  the  framework  of  our  con- 
stitutional freedoiis. 

As  enacted  on  September  22,  1965,  the 
act  authorized  the  Attorney  General,  over 
a  3-year  period,  to  make  grants  further- 
ing the  training  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  to  make 
i grants  foi"  demonstrations  and  other 
projects  designed  to  improve  the  work  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  need  for  such  a  program 
is  manifest.  With  a  rapidly  growling 
population,  largely  concentrated  in  urban 
areas,  there  is  an  immediate  need  to 
solve  law  enforcement  problems  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  in  spite  of  many  frustrat- 
ing social  tensions. 

Crime  is  costing  us  on  the  order  of  $27 
billion  annually  ajid  this  figure  does  not 
begin  to  reflect  the  tragic  toll  in  human 
lives  and  the  coste  associated  with  fear 
and  suspicion  which  mark  urban  Ufe 
today. 

Operation  of  the  act  to  date  has  begun 
to  resolve  some  of  these  problems.  As  of 
March  15.  the  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  had  received  more  than 
1,000  general  inquiries:  190  applicants 
had  submitted  250  specific  proposals  re- 
questing support  io  excess  of  $35  million. 
Funds  to  administer  the  act  became 
available  last  November  1  and  there  was 
appropriated  $7,249,000  which  became 
available  for  obligation .  Grants  and  con- 
tracts had  been  obligated  for  $2.2  million. 
These  expenditures  have  been  wisely 
directed  toward  the  twin  objectives  of 


developing  facts  upon  which  to  base  in- 
telligent planning  for  the  future  as  well 
as  for  action  projects  designed  to  yield 
immediate  benefits.  Further,  the  FBI 
has  engaged  in  developmental  work  on 
a  computerized  national  crime  informa- 
tion system  and  work  on  improvements 
in  police  organization  and  techniques 
including  experiments  with  radio  re- 
ceiver equipment  for  the  cars  of  off-duty 
policemen. 

Also  of  importance  is  the  aid  to  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
administration  by  the  Institute  of  De- 
fense Anal.vses. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  effort  throughout  the  Nation 
Manifestly,  the  program  is  worth  en- 
couraging. If  we  are  to  make  significant 
inroads  into  crime  on  a  national  scheme. 
State  and  local  agencies  must  be  enabled 
to  train  their  law  enforcement  officers 
and  bring  up  to  date  their  techniques 
for  stamping  out  crime.  To  insure  prac- 
tical use  of  these  pioneering  efforts,  the 
amended  bill  extends  the  life  of  the  act 
until  June  30.  1970,  and  authorizes  ao- 
propriations  for  the  fiscal  years  endins 
June  30,  1967,  and  June  30,  1968, 

As  introduced  by  me  the  measure  would 
have  additionally  authorized  institution 
of  a  trainee  and  fellowship  prosram:  a 
grant  of  cash  or  honorary  awards  to  in- 
dividuals making  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  crime  prevention;  and  exten.sion 
of  the  loan  forgiveness  factors  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  persons 
serving  as  full-time  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers With  a  public  agency.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  has  seen  fit  to  limit  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  program  and  the  au- 
thorization of  fair  appropriations  and  T 
support  the  measure  as  amended  as  con- 
stituting an  inescapable  minimum.  I 
believe  that  the  amendments  authorized 
may  be  deemed  both  moderate  and 
restrained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  path  toward  more 
effective  crime  prevention  and  control 
is  full  of  obstacles  and  detours.  We 
make  progress  at  an  exasperatingly  slow- 
rate  but  we  must  per.severe. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Iha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yie'.d  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  CoRM.ANl  for  liis  foresight  in 
brinuins  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary last  year  the  "Corman  bill,"  which 
became  the  Law  Enforcement  As.sist- 
ance  Act  of  1965,  which  we  are  under- 
taking to  amend  today,  with  the  passage 
of  HR.  13551. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  ex- 
pressing the  sincere  hope  that  throueh 
improving  the  capabihties.  techniques, 
and  practices  of  State  and  local  agencies 
engaged  in  law  enforcement,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  laws,  the  correc- 
tion of  offenders,  or  the  prevention  or 
control  of  crime,  we  may  be  able  thereby 
to  reduce  crime  throughout  the  United 
States. 


DITTIES  or  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  siiall  make  a  full 


Our  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 

i.ididary  Committee  of  which  I  have  the 

v,nnnr   to   be   a   member,    conducted   the      and  complete  review  and  Etudy  of  the  statu- 

„    ^r,    fViiQ    wn     nnrt     rpnnrt*>d    It      tory  and  caee  law  of  the  United  States  wliich 

hearings   on   this   bill   and   reported   it     ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^i  ^  ^^^^  ^j  criminal 

unanimously  to  the  full  committee  which  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  purpose  of  formt.i.ating  and 
Ikewise  reported  it  unanunously  to  tne  recommending  to  the  Congress  legislation 
House.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  which  would  improve  the  federal  system  of 
for  passage  of  H.R.  13551.  criminal  Justice.    It  shall  be  the  further  duty 

M-    CORMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank      of    the    Commission    to   make   recommenda- 

--      •     ~  tions   for   revision    and   recodincatiou   of   the 

criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  repeal  oi  unnecessary  or  undesirable 
statutes  and  .such  changes  in  the  penalty 
structure  as  the  Commission  may  feel  will 


I  -,e  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ten- 
-E?.  ]  for  his  invaluable  assistance  on  the 
committee  in  getting  acceptance  of  this 

bill.  _,  

Mr.  Speaker,   the  path  toward  more     better  serve  the  ends  of  justice. 
effective  crime  prevention  and  control  is 
iull  of  obstacles,   and  although  we  are 
making   progress   at   an   exasperatingly 
t'.ow  rate,  we  must  persevere. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is, 
shall  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  tliereof ) , 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


N.\TIONAL     COMMISSION     ON     RE- 
FORM    OF     FEDERAL     CRIMINAL 
LAWS 
Mr.  TUCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 

15766'  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 


compzn3ation  of  members  of  the 
commission- 
Sec.  4.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Commission 
Who  Is  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  or  a  judge 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation, 
but  sliall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  tlie 
Commission. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  $75  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  oilier  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance 
Of  such  duties. 

THE    DIRECTOR    AND    STAFF 

Sec.  5.  (a>  The  Director  of  tlie  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission 
v.-iihout  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
C!  sslficatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission without  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(bl  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  Com- 
mission's reporter,  and.  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission,  shall  supervise  the 


agency,  and  Instrimientality  is  authorised 
to  cooperate  with  the  CommiBslon  and,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such 
information  and  assistance  to  the  Commis- 
sion upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or 
any  other  member  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

RErORT    OF    THE    COMMISSION;     TERMINATION 

Sec  8.  The  Commission  shrll  submit  in- 
terim reports  to  the  President  and  tlie  Con- 
gress at  such  times  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  in  any  event  within 
two  years  alter  the  date  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  submit  its  final  report  within  three 
years  alter  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after 
the  d.it*  of  the  Eubmission  of  its  final 
rejiort. 

ADMrNISTP..\TIVE    SEP.V1CES 

Sec.  9.  Tlie  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  administrative  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

AVTHORlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  '.'here  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Tresiiury  not  otlierwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts,  not  to  exceed  a  votAl  of  »500.000. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  crirrv  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

T'le  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.   POFF.     Mr.   Si^caker,  I  demand 

a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  secoiid  will  be  cop-sidered  as  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly,  the  legislation 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing  would 
establish  a  Commis.sion  of  12  members, 
3  appointed  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   3    appointed   from   the    U.S. 


activities   of   persons  employed   under   the     Senate,  3  appointed  by  the  President,  and 


Commi'sion,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  within  the  scope  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Conunission. 

(c>   Within  the  limits  of  funds  appropri- 
ated  for  such  purpose.   Individuals  may   be 


on    Reform    of    Federal    Criminal     employed  by  the  commission  for  service  with 


aon 

Laws,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  157G6 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  atirl  Houfe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-ncrica  in  Concp-eis  assembled.  That  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  Is  hereby  established. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of — 

(H  three  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 

(2)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

i3i  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  tjnited  St.ites,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  Chairman, 

(4)  one  United  St.ites  circuit  Judge  and 
two  United  States  district  judges  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  two  of 
the  members  appointed  under  paragraph 
ll)  paragraph  (2),  or  paragraph  (3)  be  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  sliall 
not  affect  Us  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  with  respect  to  party  affili- 
ations as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(di  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct  bear- 
ii^.gs. 


the  Commission  staff  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

(d)  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  procure  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  1$  authorized  for  departments  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5 
use.  55a t,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  J75  per 
diem  for  individuals. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    ADVISORT    COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  6.  (a I  There  is  hereby  established  a 
committee  of  fifteen  members  to  be  known 
as  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Crlmmal  Laws  (hereinafter  referred 


3  from  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  undertake  for  the  first  time  since 
1948,  a  comprehensive  study  and  review 
of  the  criminal  statutes  on  the  Federal 
law  books  and  the  case  law  which  has 
resulted  therefrom.  This  would  include 
i.ot  only  title  18  but  all  of  the  Federal 
crimiiial  statutes. 

Those  of  tis  who  have  alarmingly 
watched  the  crime  rate  grow  over  re- 
cent years  have  become  convinced  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  a  precedent  which 
hopefully  will  be  followed  by  all  of  the 
States;  a  revision  and  reform  of  criniinal 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  men  want  good  laws 


to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee"),  to  advise     and  we  legislators  want  the  best  laws. 

and  consult  with  the  Cummission.  The  j^g  Member  of  this  body  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  new  laws  are  only  as  good 
as  the  study,  renection.  and  attentive 
consideration  given  them  in  their  de- 
velopment and  drafting.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  remind  Members  of  this 
body  that  laws  which  were  once  wise  and 


Advisory  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  and  shall  Include  lawyers, 
Umied  St.ites  attorneys,  and  other  persons 
competent  to  provide  advice  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)   Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall    not   be   deemed   to   be   officers  or   em-  . 

piovecs  of   the   Unit<?d   States  by  virtue  of     just  may  hiave  degenerated  with  passing 
such  service  and  shall  receive  no  compensa-      years.     It  is  our  first  duty — as  the  legis- 
tion.  but  shall  be  reimbured  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence,  and   other  necessary   expenses   in- 
curred   by   them   by   virtue  of   such  service 
to  the  Commission. 

GOVERNMENT    AGENCY    COOPERATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency,  or 
independent  instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  and  assistance  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  tliis  Act;   and  each  such  department. 


lative  branch— to  enact  necessai-y  new 
laws  ar.d  repeal  tmnecessary  old  laws. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  area  of  the  law 
demanding  more  study,  reflection,  at- 
tentive consideration  and  a  need  for 
careful  development  and  drafting  than 
otir  criminal  laws.  As  Jeremy  Bentham 
once  lam.ented: 

U  rogues  did  but  know  all  the  p-iins  that 
the  law  has  taken  for  their  benefit,  honest 
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men  would  have  nothing  left,  they  could 
call  their  own. 

Our  criminal  laws  must  protect  and 
assure  society's  freedom  iQr  quelling 
antisocial  behavior,  but  these  same  laws 
must  not  place  any  indlvlduaVs  liberties 
in  jeopardy.  Indefed,  the  maintenance 
of  a  Federal  criminal  code  requires  con- 
tinuing review  and  reassesstnii^t  to  make 
certain  that  the  balance  of  societal  and 
individual  rights  are  in  harmony  and 
that  the  criminal  laws  are  truly  opera- 
tive and  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier  the  last 
time  anyone  took  a  comprehiensivo  and 
critical  look  at  our  Federal  criminal  laws 
was  In  1948,  when  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  and  Senate 
undertook  a  revision  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Congress 
enacted  that  revision  as  positive  law. 
This  passage  of  time  clearly  dictates  the 
need  aigain  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 
Today  this  body  has  before  It  a  proposal 
representing  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicifery  as  the 
best  means  and  method  to  accomplish 
the  task.  H.R.  15766. 

H.R.  15766  creates  a  NationaU  Commis- 
sion on  Reforms  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  It  wm  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  make  a  full  and  complete 
review  and  study  of  the  Federal  criminal 
laws  with  a  view  toward  recommending 
to  the  Congress  legislation  wHlch  would 
improve  the  Federal  system  df.  criminal 
justice.  Included  in  this  broafl  mandate 
is  a  specific  requirement  thjat  among 
the  recommendations  be  suggestions  for 
the  repeal  of  unnecessary  or  undesirable 
statutes  and  suqh  changes  in  t^e  penalty 
structure  as  the  Commission  bfclieves  will 
better  serve  the  ends  of  justl«e. 

Please  note  that  the  mandate  clause 
is  purposely  broad  to  enable  this  Com- 
mission to  focus  its  attentiorf  on  those 
areas  of  the  Federal  crlminat  law  most 
in  need  of  improvement  and  nho^erniza- 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  eh'ould  di- 
rect the  Conunlssion's  inquiryl  for  com- 
mittees of  Congress  traditionally  have 
undertaken  these  focused  ^nd  more 
limited  studies.  Rather  this  Commis- 
sion must  be  able  to  scan  thq  spectrum 
before  it  determines  the  paths  it  might 
pursue  with  benefit.  Note  als(>  that  this 
Commission  is  something  mofe  than  a 
mere  revision  Commission  ancj  its  duties 
are  considerably  more  extensivfe  than  the 
1948  revision  and  recodiflcatiori. 

A  most  important  consideration  in  de- 
veloping the  structure  for  th^  proposed 
Reform  Commission  has  beeii  a  deter- 
mination of  the  time  period  within  which 
it  should  perform  its  important  afid  vital 
task.  To  provide  too  much  time  might 
result  in  delays  and  postponerfients  while 
too  little  time  could  hamper  the  effective 
work  of  the  Conmiission.  Thf  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  believes  i  that  a  3- 
year  period,  with  interim  rettorting  re- 
quiremfents,  is  wise  and  realistic. 

No  such  study  of  the  Federal  criminal 
laws  is  possible  without  prope^  staff  and 
financing,  and  undoubtedly  th0  staff  will 
only  be  as  good  as  the  monej  available 
to  retain  It.  Accordingly  the  "bill  pro- 
vides for  a  permanent  staff,  bii  also  pro- 
vides for  an  Advisory  Commijttee.    Ad- 


visory Committae  members  will  serve  a 
very  prestigious  role  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  will  be  composed  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  dally  involved  with  the 
Federal  criminal  laws.  The  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  out-of-pocket  expenses,  but 
will  not  be  on  the  Commission's  payroll, 
as  they  will  be  men  and  women  who  are 
otherwise  employed. 

Because  of  tbe  composition  of  the 
Commission,  staff,  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, it  has  betn  pcssible  to  propo.se  a 
modest  budget  far  this  vital  undertaking. 
Ai\  additional  factor  wliich  justifies  thi.s 
contemplated  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  a  3-year  period  is  the  availability  of 
other  studies  and  inquiries  into  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  lav».s  by  such  groups  as  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Snforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  and  the  George- 
town Law  Center's  Institute  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure— to  mention  but  a 
few. 

In  short,  this  Commission  is  an  assur- 
ance that  the  Federal  criminal  laws  have 
received  the  careful  study,  reflection,  and 
attentive  consideration  essential  to  mak- 
ing good  laws.  Civilization  depends  upon 
respect  for  law  and  order.  Citizens  can- 
not respect  laws  which  are  designed  to 
bring  order  unless  they  are  definite,  pre- 
cise, constant,  atid  equitably  related  to 
the  injustice.  Citizens  must  be  assured 
that  laws  will  b«  equally  and  fairly  en- 
forced for  all  and  by  all.  and  that  in- 
fractions of  the  law  will  be  punished 
fairly. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mbr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFP.  I  Bm  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  heartily  concur  In  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
statements  he  has  expressed,  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  ffcvoring  the  bill.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr,  Poff]  has 
pointed  out,  this  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  The  Commis- 
sion would  make  a  full  and  complete  re- 
view and  study  of  the  statutory  and  case 
law  constituting  tbe  Federal  system  of 
criminal  justice.  It  would  then  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
vision, reform  and  recodification  of  the 
Federal  criminal  laws,  including  repeal 
of  unnecessary  statutes. 

The  need  for  the  projected  study  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  reports  of  the 
FBI  on  increased  crime. 

Inasmuch  as  the  legislation  was  intro- 
duced by  my  committee  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  FMr,  Poff]  I 
have  left  the  full  exposition  of  its  pro- 
visions to  him. 

Before  I  became  a  Member  of  the  US, 
Congress  I  practiced  law  in  the  country 
and  I  found  out  ttat  when  the  judge  was 
on  my  side,  It  was  time  to  quit  talking. 
I  thank  the  gentlanan  for  yielding  to  me 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POFF.    i  jield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  i 
support  this  bill  Introduced  by  the  pe;.- 
tleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff]  and  I 
introduced  identical  legislation,  l  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  this  Hou.se  :; 
necessarily  concerned  at  this  time  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  laV 
enforcement  In  tills  country ;  the  ob- 
stacles which  law  enforcement  agcncle. 
have  had  thrust  upon  them;  and  the 
very  e.ssential  need  for  somehow  or  other 
rehabilitating  the  image  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  this  coujitn- 
to  make  the  policeman  the  good  guy  that 
he  used  to  be  rather  than  the  bad  guy 
that  he  appears  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  mar.i, 
people  at  the  present  time, 

I  think  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  the  bill  just  passed,  is  evidence  of 
the  concern  of  the  Congress  on  this  prob- 
lem of  law  enforcement.  The  two  bill.; 
are  concrete  evidence  that  the  Congre;s 
of  the  United  States  is  acting  to  rebuild 
respect  for  law  in  this  country.  I  hope 
the  commission  set  up  by  the  bill  pre5- 
ently  being  considered  with  concern  itseU 
I  think  it  must  concern  Itself  with  the 
image  of  law  enforcement  in  this  co'ar.- 
tr>',  I  trust  the  commission  will  not  con- 
tent itself  with  a  mere  perfunctionrj' 
study  of  the  statutes  and  a  codificatioii 
of  the  Federal  criminal  law. 

We  all  look  forward  with  great  an- 
ticipation and  hope  for  the  successful 
work  of  the  commission  which  this  bill 
will  create. 

Mr,  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr 
Cramer!. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  i.n 
support  of  the  le.erislation.  I  wish  to  con- 
cratulate  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  TccKl  and  the  subcommittee— on 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  pre- 
viously— for  bringing  out  this  loRislation. 
which  I  think  will  do  much  toward  pro- 
graming an  effective,  longtime  crime  re- 
duction effort  in  American  throu,sh  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commis.sion 
on  Reform   of  Federal   Criminal  Laws. 

I  also  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  PoffI  who  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  this  field  for  many 
years.  I  have  reason  to  know  so,  be- 
cause I,  too,  cosponsored  anticrime  law."; 
and  antigangstcr  laws  of  a  few  years  ago, 
introducing  an  omnibus  crime  bill  in 
1961,  some  phases  of  which  still  have  no: 
been  enacted  into  law.  As  an  example,  1 
will  refer  to  the  immunity  of  witnesse.s 
in  criminal  proceedings, 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Poff)  in  particular  f^.'; 
broadening  the  scope  of  authority  of  this 
Commission  to  include  law-enforcement 
reform  as  well  as  just  codification,  du- 
plications in  the  laws,  and  so  forth. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  t«  ad- 
dress myself  briefly  was  referred  to  b.v 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan IMr,  HuTCHiNSONl  in  his  comments 
in  the  Record  of  August  15,  1966,  I 
share  his  concern  that  a  known  gangster. 
a  known  leader  of  gangsters  in  Chicago. 
111.,  by  the  name  of  Sam  Giancana— well 
known  to  this  Congress,  well  known  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  woll 
known  to  the  FBI  to  be  exactly  what  I 
described  him  to  be — is  free  today,  hav- 
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Ing  refused  to  give  testimoiiy  to  a  grand 
iury  In  Chicago  after  he  was  given  im- 
mumty  from  criminal  prosecutions  based 
on  his  answers.  Just  last  year  and  ap- 
parently again  early  this  year  he  was 
szranted  immunity  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Yet  today  he  walks  the  streets 
and  leads  the  gangsters  as  he  did  before. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Giancana  mat- 
ter will  illustrate  the  sort  of  problem  the 
Commission  may  be  able  to  solve  by 
clarifying  the  law. 

Sam  Giancana  was  incarcerated  on 
June  1.  1965.  by  Chief  Judge  William  J. 
Campbell  of  the  Federal  district  court 
in  Chicago.  Giancana  had  been  offered 
immunity  before  a  grand  jury  convened 
to  investigate  crime  syndicate  operations 
in  the  Chicago  area.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  47  U.S.C.  409(Li  had 
been  invoiced  to  confer  immunity  on  the 
mobster.  Giancana  apparently  refused 
to  answer  questions  about  interstate 
phone  calls  relating  to  gambling  and  oth- 
er sjTidicate  activities  on  his  appearance 
on  June  1.  Accordingly,  he  was  taken  be- 
fore Judge  Campbell  and  after  immumty 
was  conferred,  Giancana  refu.sed  to  an- 
■swcr  questions  before  the  grand  jmy. 
Then  followed  the  contempt  proceedings 
in  civil  contempt  citation  which  kept 
him  in  jail  for  the  next  year.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  Wednesday.  June  2.  19G5. 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  pro- 
ceedings involved  a  civil  contempt. 
Judge  Campbell  is  quoted  as  saying  to 
Giancana : 

You  have  the  key  to  your  own  cell.  When 
you  decide  to  obey  the  lawlul  order  of  this 
court,  notify  the  United  Slates  Marshal  and 
he  will  bring  you  before  the  grand  Jury. 

The  article  also  goes  on  to  note: 

Because  he  Is  not  a  prisoner  sentenced  to 
serve  time  In  the  County  Jail.  Giancana  will 
not  have  to  wear  the  customary  jail  cloth- 
ing—a tan  denim  uniform.  He  went  to  Jail 
dressed  In  a  gray-blue  suit,  white  shirt,  blue- 
gray  tie.  and  a  straw  hat. 

Later  reports  of  hl.s  relc'.'^e  confirm 
the  civil  nature  of  his  cammitment: 
Giancana  went  again  before  the  a  rand 
jur>-  dre.ssed  in  a  sports  shirt  and  slacks. 

Under  the  law  of  civil  contempt,  a 
contemnor  can  be  held  on  a  civil  con- 
tempt citation  only  so  long  as  the  srand 
jui-y  before  which  the  contempt  was  per- 
petrated stands  duly  constituted  under 
the  law.  His  grand  juiT  was  due  to  ex- 
pire on  Jime  1.  1966. 

Tlie  Chicago  Daily  News  on  May  27  re- 
ports that  on  this  Friday  Giancana  was 
again  produced  before  the  grand  jury 
and  again  refused  to  answer  questions. 

The  Saturday  Chicago  Tribune,  May 
28.  1966,  on  page  1,  revealed  the  decision 
of  the  Jtastice  Department  not  to  extend 
Giancana's  term  in  jail.  Selected  quotes 
of  the  article  are,  as  follows; 

Orders  were  passed  on  by  telephone  to  Ed- 
aard  E  Hanrahan.  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney. ;ls  Giancana  was  being  taken  before  the 
Federal  Grand  Judy  that  he  defied  a  ye.xr  ago. 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  decision  reportedly  shocked  law  enforce- 
ment officials  here  who  had  been  pleased  by 
the  unrest  generated  among  Chicago  crime 
syndicate  hoodlums  as  they  faced  another 
seventeen  months  without  a  leader. 


Observers   had   speculated    that    Giancana 
would   again    be   granted    immunity    by    the 


May  1966  Grand  Jtiry  and  if  he  persisted  In 
his  deferrence,  would  probably  have  been 
jailed  for  17  months  remaining  of  the  new 
Grand   Jury's    term. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Apparently  Hanrahan  and  his  aides,  David 
Schippers  and  Sam  Bater  were  ready  to  do 
Just  that. 

June  1.  1966.  saw  the  expiration  of  the 
grand  jury  in  the  release  of  Giancana. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  that  date  re- 
ported Hanrahan  had  sought  to  proceed 
further  in  action  agaiiist  Giancana  but 
had  been  overruled  from  Washington. 
The  Justice  Department  was  quoted  in 
explanation,  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  the  pvu-pose  of  the  immunity 
law  is  to  get  testimony.  It  was  obvious  that 
Giancana  was  not  going  to  talk. 

We  felt  that  to  do  the  thing  all  over  again 
and  put  him  back  in  Jail  would  amount  to 
persecution  and  probably  a  misuse  of  the 
immunity  statutes. 

The  article  indicated  that  Hanrahan 
was  told  he  had  no  legal  basis  for  prose- 
cuting Giancana  for  either  contempt  or 
obstructing  justice. 

On  June  2,  1966,  the  Chicago  Tnbime 
reported  the  latest  developments  as 
Judge  Campbell  replied  to  the  rational- 
izations of  the  Justice  Department. 
Judge  Campbell  confinned  that  Han- 
rahan had  pressed  for  indictments  for 
criminal  contempt  and  ob.structms  jus- 
tice and  that  the  plan  had  been  over- 
ruled, first  on  the  Friday  and  the  Tues- 
day thereafter  by  Mr.  Vinson  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

Judge  Campbell  strongly  upheld  the 
legality  and  efficacy  of  these  indictments. 
He  indicated  that  the  grand  jury  itself 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  return  the 
indictments. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Vinson  was  am- 
plified as  follows: 

We  feci  it  .lecessary  to  clarify  the  record 
because  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Chicago  to  understand 
the  legal  basis  with  respect  to  an  obstruction 
of  Justice  Indictment  which  he  recommended 
be  sought  against  Giancana. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  that  the  indictment  be  sought  for 
his  continued   failure  to  answer  questions. 

Vinson  said  the  statute  had  been  re- 
searched and  that  he  hand  been  unable  to 
find  that  a  refusal  to  testify  w'as  defined  by 
the  law  lis  obstructing  Justice. 

He  said  he  believed  that  the  legislative 
intent  of  tlie  law  was  to  protect  witnesses  of 
tlie  administration  of  justice  and  corruption 
of  Intimidation. 

Tlie  statute  covering  the  obstruction  of 
justice  had  never  been  used  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  Hanrahan. 

Vinson  said  he  had  refused  to  prevent  the 
seeking  of  an  indictment  against  Giancana 
for  criminal  contempt  of  court  because  tlUs 
might  have  raised  the  question  of  double 
Jeopardy. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  June  2, 
1966,  carried  a  story  which  stated: 

Aides  of  US.  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  asserted  In  Washington  that 
Hanrahan  had  mishandled  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  Giancana. 

The  article  continued : 

The  Justice  Department  spokesman 
charged  that  Hanr.ihan  had  ruined  all 
chances  of  putting  Glancpna  back  in  Jail 
with   immunity   tactics. 

Tlie  possibility  of  putting  Giancana  be- 
hind bars  again  with  iinmuniiy  tactics  went 


glimmering,  the  Justice  Department  official 
said,  when  Hanrahan  delayed  using  the  talk- 
or-Jall  procedures  against  three  Chicago 
polltlcans   and   another   gangster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Vinson  apparently  con- 
ceded that  law  enforcement  in  Chicago 
benefited  by  Giancana's  removal  from 
circulation.    He  said: 

This  rout«  ( criminal  contempt  i  was 
neither  proper  or  desirable.  .  .  .  No  matter 
whether  his  name  was  Jones  or  Smith  or 
Giancana,  he  had  been  in  Jail  for  a  year. 
It  would  have  been  questionable,  to  say  the 
least,  to  then  bring  a  criminal  contempt 
charge  against  him  for  basically  the  same 
proposition,  failure  to  answer  questions  after 
being   granted   Immunity   from   prosecution. 

On  June  6,  1966,  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  two  significant  cases  in  the 
contempt  area.  Chaff  against  Schnack- 
enberg  and  ShilUtiani  and  Pappedio 
against  United  States.  On  June  9.  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  Hanra- 
han had  asked  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  rescind  its  order  forbidding  pros- 
ecution of  Giancana.  a  request  he 
based  on  the  two  new  cases.  On  June  11, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  the  Justice 
Department  liad  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  letter.  No  indication  of  their  de- 
cision on  the  matter  has  been  found  by 
staff  in  the  press,  and  no  further  action 
has  been  announced  against  Giancana. 

In  view  of  these  new  decisions,  par- 
ticularly, the  Pappedio  case  which  clearly 
indicated  that  a  civil  contempt  citation 
can  not  be  the  basis  for  double  jeopardy 
in  a  criminal  case  arising  out  of  the 
same  act.  there  seems  no  excuse  for  the 
Justice  Department  not  pursuing  Mr. 
Giancana.  Even  without  these  decisions. 
Justice  should  have  been  free  to  force- 
fully prosecute  him  instead  of  offering 
lame  excuses  and  apparently  treating 
him  with  kid  gloves.  In  my  own  view, 
they  should  have  spared  no  effort  to  jail 
him. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  1  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Before  I  make  the  com- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  which  I  rose, 
I  would  hke  to  attest  to  the  gentleman's 
special  expertise  in  criminal  law  and 
criminal  law  enforcement.  He  has  been 
a  leader  since  his  first  days  in  Congress, 
and  he  remains  today  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  informed  Members 
of  this  body. 

May  I  compliment  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  continue  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
into  such  sharp  focus.  He  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  one 
of  the  prime  needs  for  this  legislation. 
There  are  on  the  Federal  statute  books 
today  41  separate  immunity  statutes,  all 
witii  different  procedures  and  different 
consequences.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  confusion  you  have  described  should 
have  arisen.  Certainly  this  is  one  of 
the  areas  which  the  new  Crime  Commis- 
sion would  study  most  carefully.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  am  glad  to  have  on  the  record  that 
the  gentleman,  who  sponsored  this 
legislation,  feels  this  Is  an  area  that  ne- 
cessitates a  good  overhaul.  A  situation 
in  which  someone  like  Bam  Diancana 
could  be  walking  the  streets,  scot  free, 
after  intentionally  and  purposefully  re- 
fusing to  testify  and  in  effect  apparently 
feeling  he  would  not  be  subject  to  crimi- 
nal prosecution  if  iie  did  so  certainly  de- 
serves a  cure.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genJe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaket,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  %  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  brlnjtog  Into 
this  discussion  the  subject  of  ithe  need 
for  additional  criminal  legislation  and 
the  need  for  codifying  the  existing  legis- 
lation in  order  to  strengthen  out  criminal 
laws,  and  particularly  because  of  his 
references  to  the  Sam  Giancan^  case. 

Being  a  Representative  of  a  district  in 
Illinois  and  having  particular  concern 
for  this  subject.  I  might  say  (that  Mr. 
Vinson,  when  he  came  before. my  sub- 
committee recently,  recogniaed  that 
thjere  still  exists  an  opportimity  to  take 
ftirther  proceedings  against  Qiancana. 
What  was  brought  out  in  that  case,  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  oplwrtunitj' 
to  take  further  proceedings  against 
Glancana,  the  Justice  Departijient  ap- 
parently has  refused  to  do  ajiything 
further  about  It. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  out  precisely  the  point  that  dis- 
turbs me.  The  Justice  Departfient  ac- 
knowledged publicly  that  they  [had  au- 
thority to  either  require  Giancalna  to  go 
before  the  new  grand  jury  anfl  testify 
and  be  subject  to  such  contem^>t,  or,  in 
_the  alternative,  having  done  so^  and  he 
not  testifying,  they  could  hav*  filed  a 
criminal  contempt  for  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice. The  Justice  Department  saw  fit  to 
do  neither  and  instructed  the*  district 
attorney  to  do  neither,  which :  has  re- 
sulted in  Mr.  Glancana  going  |cot-free 
and  failing  to  get  the  necessary  informa- 
tion before  the  grand  jury.  Thi^  failed 
to  put  Mr.  Glancana  in  jail,  where  many 
agree  he  belongs  after  refusing  t»  testify. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  might  say  <hat  the 
district  attorney,  Mr.  Edward  V.  Han- 
rahan,  wanted  to  bring  further  proceed- 
ings but  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
because  of  the  instructions  fipm  the 
Justice  Department.  ' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the^  gentle- 
man. He  has  made  an  importai>t  point. 
It  appears,  in  this  instance,  thai  a  Fed- 
eral judge.  Chief  Judge  Cami>bell  of 
Chicago,  was  suggesting  a  criminal  con- 
tempt be  filed  or  that  Gianoana  be 
boought  before  the  new  granid  jury. 
Even  with  that  suggestion  of  tlie  judge 
before  the  Justice  Department,  ihe  case 
was  dropped.  ""    ; 

I  asked  the  Justice  Department  this 
Question :  Why.  Mr.  Katzenbach,  was  this 
prosecution  dropped?  Why  w^as  Mr. 
Giancana  permitted  to  go  scot  Ifee  and 


this  information  relating  to  gangsters  in 
Chicago  lost  possibly  forever? 

If  the  Justice  Department  felt  their 
hands  were  tied  by  limitations  of  pres- 
ent law.  those  limitations  should  be 
made  public  so  that  the  Commission 
may  have  their  benefit.  If  this  was  not 
the  case,  the  cure  for  the  situation  ob- 
viously has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  In  any  ca.se,  I  am  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  KatSenbach's  answer,  be- 
cause his  only  answer  to  date  has  been, 
"We  will  not  prosecute." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  legislation  and  to 
commend  the  sponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI,  on  the  time- 
liness and  importance  of  the  measure 
and  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
House. 

It  is  particularly  signiflcaiit  that  3 
,  Members  of  the  House  and  3  Members 
'  of  the  Senate  will  be  included  on  the  12- 
member  Commis^on.  In  this  manner 
a  close  tie-in  with  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  made  possible.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislative  liaison  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  tlie  drafting  and 
promotion  of  such  critical  legislation  as 
that  Involving  out  criminal  laws. 

The  rise  in  the  crime  rate  in  our  Na- 
tion and  the  various  deficiei^cies  which 
appear  under  existing  statutes  and  court 
decisions  susLiest  the  importance  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  administering  and  enforc- 
ing the  criminal  laws  of  our  Nation.  Tlie 
complexity  of  existing  statutes,  the  dis- 
crepancies which  Bppear  with  respect  to 
penalties  for  criminal  law  violations  and 
the  present  disoreiinized  condition  of  the 
criminal  code  reiider  it  imperative  that 
the  job  of  recodification  and  reform  of 
our  Federal  criminal  laws  should  be  un- 
dertaken without  delay. 

In  addition  to  a  revision  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  granting  of  immunity, 
many  other  changes  in  the  ciiminal  laws 
are  needed.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  this  constructive  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  improved  Federal  criminal 
laws  and  their  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  supiJort  H.R,  15766.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Griminal  Laws. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genntleman  from  Minne- 
sota 1  Mr.  MacGreCor  1 . 
.  Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  considering  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Cbmmission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  this  legislation  as  a 
coauthor  of  the  ©riginal  bill  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  cleared  the  bill  for  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  preservatiori  of  law  and  order  is 
the  first  and  fundamental  function  of 
government.  Evety  citizen  expects  and  is 
entitled  to  expect  that  his  government 
win  protect  lais  property,  his  person,  and 
his  family.  This  Is  the  first  objective  of 
our  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

The  ever-increaclng  crime  rate  has  be- 
come an  urgent  problem  plaguing  our 
society.  In  contr|ist  to  a  population  in- 
crease since  1960  of  8  percent,  the  Fed- 


eral Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  that 
the  crime  rate  has  increased  by  an  over- 
whelming 46  percent.  Although  this  en- 
tire increase  is  not  all  within  the  scope 
of  Federal  criminal  law  it  is  Indicative  of 
a  climate  of  lawlessness  which  demand.? 
Immediate  action. 

It  is  important  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  keep  in  mind  the  vital  wordiiiE  of 
the  legislation  establishing  this  Commis- 
sion. The  title  clearly  indicates  that  wt 
are  to  have  a  "reform"  commission — not 
a  revision  commission.  We  are  roi 
considering  a  bill  which  would  merely 
gather  a  group  of  experts  to  study  pres- 
ent law  and  rearrange  it.  strike  out  ob- 
solete sections,  and  make  it  more  read- 
able. The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  thoroughly  Investigate  present  la'.v 
and  make  recommendations  aimed  at  a 
modernization  of  the  law  and  its  appli- 
cability to  modem-day  problems  of 
crime. 

The  Commission  would  be  bipartisan: 
It  would  consist  of  experts  in  this  ficlri; 
there  is  provision  for  staff  and  con?u;ta- 
tive  persormel  vital  if  a  proper  job  is  to 
be  done.  The  result  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  social  studies  undertaken 
in  this  decade. 

Punishment  or  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment is  an  Irrstrument  of  society  to  pro- 
tect the  property  and  safety  of  its  mem- 
bers. Criminal  laws  are  written  not  only 
to  punish  wrongdoers;  they  are  enacted 
primarily  to  deter  and  dis.suade  othtr 
potential  lawbreakers  from  anti.-ocial 
behavior. 

Modem  crinilnology.  however,  h&s 
changed  the  defiiiition  of  "punishment 
Punishment  is  no  lon'^er  the  impo.'-ition 
solely  of  a  penalty.  Hopefully,  offer.cl- 
ers  can  increasingly  be  habilitated  by 
appropriate  training  or  by  returnin: 
them  to  society  under  probations  ry 
guidance. 

As  long  as  crime  continues  to  increase. 
we  must  conclude  that  our  lav.s  are  fail- 
ing in  their  fundamental  purpose.  A  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  will  provide  a  professional 
in-depth  study  of  our  present  system  of 
criminal  justice.  The  Commission  would 
concentrate  on  those  fields  in  which  cor- 
rective legislation  is  badly  needed.  Many 
feel  that  the  pendulum  of  justice  has 
swung  too  far  toward  protection  of  the 
person  accused  of  crime,  and  too  far 
away  from  safeguarding  the  lives  and 
property    of   our    law-abiding   citizenry. 

U.S.  courts  throughout  America  are 
daily  interpreting  and  reinterpreting  our 
criminal  laws.  There  are  many  conflict- 
ing decisions  and  rulings  that  have,  in 
effect,  confused  existing  law.  They  have 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  perform  their 
duties.  Many  opinions  have  uncertain 
meaning  and  others  are  of  doubtful 
validity. 

We  must  rewrite  obsolete  and  ineffec- 
tive statutes.  We  must  restate  funda- 
mental principles  of  individual  liberty 
and  justice.  We  must  modernize  our 
laws  to  meet  the  very  real  threat  of  the 
growing  problem  of  disrespect  for  law. 

The  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws  would  be 
directed  to  make  recommendations  for 
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the  necessary  changes  to  modernize  our 
present  criminal  laws  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  our  times  and  the  desires  of  a 
largely  law-abiding  American  citizenry. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  impetus  to  the 
drive  against  crime  through  a  unanimous 
vote  for  H.R.  15766. 

Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
serving  well  over  15  years  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  the  writing  of  many  of  the 
laws  that  now  constitute  our  Federal 
system  of  criminal  justice.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee — as  all  committees  of 
Congress — has  sought  to  draft  the  best 
laws  that  the  collective  minds  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
could  produce.  I  believe  that,  by  and 
large,  the  criminal  laws  that  we  have 
placed  in  the  statute  books  have  been 
effective  and  just  proscriptions  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  society.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  we  can  for  a  moment 
stop  studying  and  reviewing  the  criminal 
laws;  vigilance  requires  us  to  make  cer- 
tain that  these  laws  are  fully  operative 
and  efifective. 

To  keep  our  criminal  laws  current, 
statutes  which  are  out  of  dat«  or  imper- 
fectly drawn  should  be  rewritten;  ob- 
solete and  unnecessary  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  new  laws  enacted  to  fill 
traps  and  clarify  ambiguities  now  exist- 
ing in  tlie  Federal  criminal  code. 

During  my  first  term  in  the  Congi-ess 
the  Judiciary  Committee  completed  what 
at  the  time  was  the  most  intensive  re- 
new-, revision,  and  recodification  of  the 
criminal  laws  ever  undertaken.  These 
efforts  culminated  in  the  1948  enactment 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  into 
positive  law.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
sought  to  keep  the  criminal  laws  updated 
by  amending  the  code  directly.  I  am  not 
sure  our  method  of  keeping  the  laws  in 
tune  with  the  times  is  as  worthy  as  our 
hope  of  keeping  them  fair  and  effective. 
Needless  to  say.  18  years  of  so  amending 
the  criminal  code  has  worked  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  statement  of  the 
criminal  laws. 

On  March  9.  1966,  the  President  sent 
to  Congress  a  proposal  to  modernize  our 
criminal  laws.  The  President's  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Revision  Commission 
was  endorsed  by  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  and  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Celler,  Feighan.  Gor- 
man. Halpern,  Devine,  and  Poff.  I  be- 
lieve this  bipartisan  support  evidences 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  partisan  con- 
flict in  regard  to  legislation  to  create 
a  top-level  Commission  to  study  and 
evaluate  the  Federal  system  of  criminal 
laws  The  improved  bill  that  has  re- 
sulted is  decidedly  a  bipartisan  product, 
as  its  Republican  authorship  indicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation  as  a  far-thinking,  far-reach- 
ing step  to  return  the  course  of  our  so- 
ciety to  the  rule  of  law.  The  function 
of  the  Commission  in  reviewing  not  only 
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statutes  but  case  law,  can  go  a  long  way 
to  restore  a  measure  of  public  confidence 
in  the  laws.  For  on  the  Commission  will 
be  men  from  all  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  findings  and  decisions  will  not  be 
based  on  a  single  situation  or  circum- 
stance, but  on  a  bro^d  view  of  the  overall 
impact  of  the  laws.  The  Commission's 
final  work-product  will  represent  a  bal- 
ance between  individual  defendant's 
rights  and  the  rights  of  society  at  large. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  para- 
graph of  Henry  Braugham,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  legislator  of  19th 
century  England.  He  commented  m 
1823  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
then  existing  condition  of  England's 
laws  in  terms  which  most  aptly  char- 
acterize our  hopes  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws: 

It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  .  .  .  that  lie 
found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble: 
a  praise  not  unwortliy  of  a  great  prince.  .  .  . 
But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  Sovereign's 
bo.i.st.  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say.  that  he 
found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap;  found  it 
a  sealed  book — left  it  a  living  letter;  found 
It  a  patrimony  of  the  rich — left  it  the  in- 
heritance of  the  poor;  found  it  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression — left 
it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  in- 
nocence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
approved. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RuMSFEtDl  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Con- 
able  1  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  on  the 
debate  on  the  bill  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Law  <H.R.  15766*  and  that  these 
remarks  appear  in  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord Immediately  before  the  vote  on  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.scd  that  the  House  is  giving  prompt 
cjnsidoration  t.o  H.R.  15766.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commi.ssion  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Con- 
gressman PoFF  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  crime  in  our  coimti->*. 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  bringing  his 
bill  to  the  House.  I  am  hoj^eful  that  the 
Senate  will  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action,  so  that  there  will  be  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  in  starting  on  this  monu- 
mental and  important  task. 

As  I  pointed  out  recently  when  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  there  is  growing 
concern  throughout  the  country-  about 
the  failure  of  criminal  laws  and  court 
procediwes  to  deter  crime.  The  criminal 
code  needs  revision — and  the  creation  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  is  surely  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  creation  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
and  introduced  a  companion  bill  for  this 


purpose  earlier  in  this  session.  The  mod- 
ernization of  the  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes is  urgently  needed  so  they  will  be 
better  attuned  to  today's  conditions  and 
problems. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rate  of 
crime  has  become  one  of  our  most  urgent 
domestic  problems.  A  recent  poll  indi- 
cated that  Americans  consider  crime 
problems  second  only  to  education.  Seven 
major  crimes  occur  ever>-  minute  in  our 
country.  Great  social  change  is  at  the 
root  of  much  of  this  condition,  but  our 
criminal  statutes  still  largely  reflect  19th 
century  concepts  of  criminal  justice  and 
reform. 

The  preservation  of  law  and  order  is 
a  fundamental  function  of  government. 
It  seems  clear  that  in  order  to  meet  this 
responsibility  more  successfully,  govern- 
ment must  reform  and  improve  the 
criminal  statutes.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  modern  criminology  which 
our  statutes  should  reflect. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  much  fer- 
ment about  our  criminal  statutes  as  a 
result  of  some  of  the  court  decisions  and 
Interpretations  of  recent  years.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  altered  many  ba.^ic 
concepts  and  practices  with  some  of  its 
decisions  and  these  decisions  have  con- 
tributed to  the  malaise  the  averacre 
American  feels  about  the  administration 
of  justice  at  this  time.  Rather  than  ox- 
pcndhig  our  energies  in  finiitless  sttaclcs 
on  the  courts  at  a  time  when  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  so  desper- 
ately needs  reinforcement,  I  believe  we 
in  the  legislative  branch  must  take  more 
positive  steps  to  cope  with  the  crime 
problem.  Protection  of  individuals 
charged  with  crime  and  the  protection  of 
society  from  criminals  can  be  brought 
into  belter  balance,  and  must  be,  if  we 
are  to  have  effective  law  enforcement. 
New  "york  State  recently  completed  a 
far-reaching  recodification  of  its  penal 
code.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Federal 
Government,  with  its  recent  emphasis 
on  the  definition  of  new  Federal  crimes, 
has  not  taken  this  obvious  step  before. 

But  there  are  many  improvements 
beyond  recodification  which  assuredly 
can  be  made  in  the  Federal  statutes  and 
this  would  be  the  major  challenge  to  be 
tackled  by  a  national  commission:  to 
review  the  statutes  and  recommend  ad- 
ministrative improvements  as  well  as  re- 
codification of  the  substantive  criminal 
code.  I  hope  the  Congicss  will  support 
this  legislation  to  create  a  commission  to 
carry  out  this  important  work. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Tuck]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
15766.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  it  appeared  two-thirds 
had  voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  an^  there 
were — ^yeas.  259.  nays  0,  not  vot^  173, 
as  follows: 


Adama 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andre  V8, 
N.  Dnk. 

Annunzlo 

Aiends 

Ashley 

Aatamore 

Ayres 

Beckworth 

Belcber 

BeU 

Bennett 

Betts 

BUngbam 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Biradema* 

BiookB 

Broonnfleld 

Birown,  Caltt. 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyblU,  Va. 

Bucbanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utab 

Brme,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CaUlU 

Callan 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CfaeU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawaon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Oolmer 

Oonable 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dlcklnaon 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dyal 

Idmondaon 

Krlenbom 

rallon 

Tskmsley 

famum 

Fascell 

Foley 

rord. 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Ga  things 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 


[BoU  No.  265] 
TEAS— 259 

OUbert 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Green,  Pa. 

Qrelgg 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubeer 

Gurney 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 


O'Harai  Mich. 
Olaen,  Uont. 
Olson.  Ulnn. 
^'NealiOa. 
Ottlngir 
Passmi^ 
Patted 
Pelly 
Perkln* 
Phllblr. 
Pike 
Pimle 
Poage 
Poff 

Pool 

Qiile 

Quilleil 

Race 

Randall 

Rees 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodea,  Pa. 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roones,  N.Y. 

Rooney .  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudekush 

Roush 

Roybali 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 


Johnson,  Calif.  Sattertejd 
Johnson,  Pa.       Baylor 


Jonas 

Karsten" 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kes 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Latta 

Love 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McGrath 

MacOregor 

Mackle 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Mass 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Hatcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

03rlen 

O'Hara.ni. 

NAYS— 0 


Scheuflr 

Schmlfthauser 

Schnefbell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Seldeni 

Shlpletr 

Shrivej' 

Sisk 

Skubllz 

Slack 

Smlthl  N.Y. 

Smithy  Va. 

Springer 

Staffotd 

StaRg«r8 

StalbaMiaa 

Stanton 

Stephtns 

Stubbtefleld 

Sulliviin 

Talcoljt' 

Tayloij 

Teague,  Calif. 

TeagulB,  Tex. 

Tenser 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimlfle 

Tuck  : 

Tunn^y 

0daU 

Vanlk) 

Vivla* 

Waldft 

Walkir,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Weltiter 

Whlt^,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whlrten 

Wldn«kll 

Wrlgllt 

Wyatt 

Tate^ 

Youn^ 

Younj^r 
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Abbltt 

Andrews. 

Barlne 

Aberaethr 

Glenn 

Barrett 

Adair 

Ashbrook 

BiAm 
BatU^ 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Bandstra 

Berrjf 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

CabeU 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Craley 

Curtm 

Daniels 

E>avis.  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Feiehaa 

Findley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Piilton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

GUllKan 

Goodeil 

Gray 


Green.  Oreg. 

Grlder 

Grover 

Ragaa,  Oa. 

Halpa'n 

Hannti 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsiia 

H.twldns 

Hubert 

Herlorig 

Hlcka 

Hosnaer 

Huot 

Johnaon.  Okla. 

Jone^  Ala. 

Jone%  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keo^^| 

King.  Calif. 

KinK.N  Y. 

Kreba 

Laird 

Landtiim 

Leggatt 

LennOn 

LlpsrOrab 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCiirthy 

McDo*?ell 

MoMjlan 

McVieker 

Macdcinald 

Mac  hen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martiti.  Mass. 

Mathtas 

May 

MlHc« 

Morrieon 

Morse 

Moshtr 

MultOT 

Murray 

Nix 

OKoaski 

O  NcUl.  Mass. 

Patmau 


Pepper 

Pickle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnski 

Purrell 

Redlin 

Beid.ni. 

Reifel 

Retoccke 

Resnlck 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rotierts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ro'.^er8.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Souner 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

Toll 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlla 

VIgorito 

Wasgonner 

Wallcer.  Miss. 

Watklna 

Watts 

Whalle;- 

White.  Idaho 

WUliams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Zablockl 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof) ,  the  rulej  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Kassachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mjs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Gilligan  with  Jlr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Kir.  Devine. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  OKonskl. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  M«.  Brock. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Ur.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mj.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr,  Conyers. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Multer  with  ISt.  Fino. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Qartnatz  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mk".  Keith. 

Mr.  l«ggett  with  l4r.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Rcsnick  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  llr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilaon  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mf.  Goodeil. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  ^Iton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Waggonner  wlih  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  l4r.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mf.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 


Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  P'arbstein  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  niinoia. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Batten. 

Mr.  Pucluskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Tupper. 

Mr.  Mocdonald  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Hag.in  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wliallev. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Al.i- 
bama. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Rogers  ol  Texas  with   Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Texas. 

Mr.   VIgorito  with   Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Wlilirans  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.   Mackay  with  Mr.   Machen. 

Mr.    Flyni   with    Mr.   FMsher. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Erward.s  i  .' 
California. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  F^ilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  P.t- 
man. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa,  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Redlin. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  Grlder  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Murray, 

Mr.  McVicker  with  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  ETwerett  with  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  GUARANTY  AND 
INSURANCE  OP  LOANS  TO  IN- 
DIANS AND  INDIAN  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9332)  to  provide  for  guaranty  and 
Insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.  9332 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hojt^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmericM  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  help  Indians.  Eski- 
mos and  Aleuts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Indians")  establish  themselves  on  a  seir- 
Bupportlng  basis,  by  making  addltioual 
•ources  of  financing  available  to  them. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  as  as  the  "Secretary")  Is 
auiiiorlzed  (a)  to  guarantee  not  to  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  any  loan  made 
,li  to  an  organization  of  Indians  having  a 
fonn  of  organization  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  (2)  to  individual  Indians  of  one- 
quarter  or  more  degree  of  Indian  blood;  and 
(bi  in  lieu  of  such  guaranty  to  insure  loans 
under  an  agreement  approved  by  the  Secre- 
i.iry.  whereby  the  lender  will  be  reimbursed 
fjr  losses  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  such  loans 
made  by  it.  but  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
ol  the  loss  on  any  one  loan.  The  Secretary 
may.  to  the  extent  be  deems  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  program,  fix  such  pre- 
mium charges  for  the  insurance  and  guar- 
antee of  loans  as  are  in  his  judgment  ade- 
quate to  cover  e.xpenses  and  probable  los&ea, 
.'iud  to  deposit  receipts  from  such  charges  in 
ttie  Indians'  loan  guaranty  and  insurance 
fund  established  pursuant  to  section  19. 
Sr.ch  loans  shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of 
premium  charges  for  Insurance,  and  service 
(.harges.  U  any»  at  rates  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centtim  per  annum  on  the  principal  ob- 
ligation outstanding  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  accouiit 
the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans  and  the 
nsks  assumed  by  the  Federal  agency.  No 
'.na  in  excess  of  $60,000  shall  be  in.sured 
under  this  Act  unless  prior  approval  of  the 
iKin  is  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  No  loan  may  be  guaranteed  or  in- 
.".ired  hereunder  until  the  applicant  shows 
\a  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  tliat 
financing  is  otherwise  unavailable  on  resson- 
fible  terms  and  conditions,  nor  unless  there 
IS  a  reasonable  assuri.nce  of  rep.';yment.  No 
l5an  to  an  Individual  Indian  may  be  guar- 
anteed or  insured  which  would  cause  the 
total  unpaid  principal  indebtedness  there- 
tmder  to  exceed  .$60,000. 

Sec.  4.  Any  loan  guaranteed  hereunder, 
including  the  ."security  gi\en  therefor,  may 
be  sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender  to  any 
financial  Institution  subject  to  examination 
and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  including  the  District 
01  Columbia. 

Sec.  5  Loans  made  by  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  or 
by  an  organization  of  Indians  from  funds 
borrowed  from  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  gtiaranty  or  insurance  here- 
under. 

Sec  6.  Any  loans  insured  hereunder  shall 
be  restricted  to  those  made  by  a  financial 
institution  subject  to  examination  and  su- 
pervision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
.1  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
loans  made  by  Indian  organizations  to  other 
tribes  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec  7.  Loans  guaranteed  hereunder  may 
be  made  by  any  lender  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  except  as  provided  in  section  5. 
The  liability  under  the  guaranty  shall  de- 
crease or  Increase  pro  rata  with  any  decrease 
or  Increase  In  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
portion  of  the  obligation. 

Sec  8.  Any  loan  made  by  any  national 
bank  or  Federal  savings  and  loan  association; 
or  by  any  bank,  trust  company,  bulldmp;  and 
loan  association  or  insurance  company  au- 
tiionzed  to  do  business  in  the  Diitrict  of  Co- 
lombia, at  least  20  per  centum  of  which  Is 
gu.-.ranteed  hereunder,  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  any  other  Federal  statute  with  respect  to 
(a)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  the  value  of 
the  property;  (b)  maturity  of  loan;  (c)  re- 
quirement of  mortgage  or  other  security;  (d) 
priority  of  lien;  or  (e)  percentage  of  assets 
which  may  be  Invested  in  real  estate  loans. 
Sec.  9.  The  maturity  of  any  loan  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  hereunder  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  years. 

Sec  10.  The  application  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
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the  Secretary  for  prior  approval.  Upon  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  will  issue  a  certificate 
as  evidence  of  the  guaranty. 

Slc.  11.  In  the  event  of  a  default  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  hereunder,  the  holder  of  the 
guaranty  certificate  may  (1)  Immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  In  writing  of  such  de- 
fault and  the  Secretary  shall  thereupon  pay 
to  such  holder  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
amount  guaranteed  and  shall  be  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  guaranty  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  paid  on  the  guar- 
anty, or  1 2)  notify  the  Secret.ary  in  writing 
prior  to  suit  or  foreclosure  of  such  default 
and  within  thirty  days  thereafter  the  Secre- 
tary may,  if  he  determines  it  would  be  in  the 
financial  Interests  of  the  United  States,  pay 
such  holder  the  entire  unpaid  balance  of  the 
obligation,  plus  accrued  interests,  even 
though  the  total  payment  exceeds  the 
cmount  of  the  guaranty,  and  receive  an  as- 
slgnn-.cnt  of  the  obligation  and  sectirity. 
The  Secretary  shall  then  take  such  further 
collection  action  as  may  be  warranted  upon 
receipt  of  an  assignment  of  the  obligation 
and  security.  The  Secretary  may  cancel  the 
uncollectible  portion  of  any  obligatiou  to 
which  he  has  an  assignment  or  a  subrogated 
ngiit  under  this  section.  Nothing  in  this 
sect:on  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any 
forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the 
loan  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  establish  the  date,  not  later 
than  the  date  of  judgment  and  decree  of  fore- 
cio-sure  or  sale,  upon  winch  accrual  ol  inter- 
est cr  charges  shall  cease. 

Sec  li.  Wlien  a  lender  suffers  a  loss  on  a 
loan  insured  hereunder,  including  accrued 
interest,  a  claim  therefor  shall  be  submitted 
to  tlie  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  loss  has  been  suffered,  he  will  reimburse 
the  lender  therefor,  and  the  amount  payable 
to  tiie  lender  for  a  loss  on  any  one  loan  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  oi  such  loss :  Pro- 
i  idcd,  Tliat  no  reimbursement  may  be  made 
for  losses  In  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  of  Insured  loans  made  by  the 
lender:  Provided  further.  That  before  any 
reimbursement  is  made  all  reasonable  collec- 
tion efforts  shall  have  been  exhatisted  by  the 
lender,  and  the  security  for  the  loan  shall 
have  been  liquidated  to  the  extent  feasible, 
and  the  net  proceeds  applied  on  t!ie  debt. 
Upon  reimbursement  In  whole  or  in  part  to 
the  lender,  the  note  or  Judgment  evidencing 
the  debt  shall  be  assigned  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  lender  shall  have  no  further 
claim  against  the  borrower  or  the  United 
Slates.  The  Secretary  shall  then  take  such 
further  collection  action  as  may  be  war- 
ranted, or  may  cancel  the  uncollectible  por- 
tion of  any  debt  assigned  pursuant  hereto. 
The  Secretary  may  establish  a  date  upon 
which  accrual  of  Interest  or  charges  shall 
cease. 

Sec.  13.  Whenever  tJie  Secretary  finds  that 
any  lender  or  holder  of  a  guaranty  certificate 
fiiils  to  maintain  adequate  accounting  rec- 
ords, or  to  demonstrate  proper  ability  to 
service  loans  guaranteed  or  insured  ade- 
quately, or  to  exercise  proper  credit  Judg- 
ment, or  has  willfully  or  negligently  engaged 
in  practices  otherwise  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  of  a  Ixjrrowcr  or  of  the  United 
States,  he  may  refuse  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  to  guarantee  or  insure  any  fur- 
ther loans  made  by  such  lender  or  holder, 
and  may  b.ar  such  lender  or  holder  from 
acquiring  additional  loans  guaranttcd  or 
insured  hereunder:  Provided,  Tliat  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  refuse  to  pay  a  valid  gtiar- 
anty or  itxEurance  claim  on  loans  previously 
made  In  good  faith. 

Sec.  14.  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  In- 
surance issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  loan 
for  gruaranty  or  Insurance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  such 
guaranty  or  insurance:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  preclude  the  Secre- 
tary from  establishing,  as  against  the  orig- 


inal lender,  defenses  based  on  fraud  or  ma- 
terial misrepresentation  or  bar  him  from 
establishing,  by  regtiiations  In  force  at  the 
date  of  such  Issuance  or  disbursement, 
whichever  is  the  earlier,  partial  defenses  to 
the  amount  payable  on  the  guaranty  or  in- 
surance. 

Sec.  15  The  Secretary  may  sell  to  any  per- 
son or  entity  any  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  from  the  revolving  fvind  for  loans  au- 
thorized by  the  .'Vet  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat. 
986;  25  use.  470i.  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented; the  Act  of  June  26.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1968;  25  U  S.C.  506):  and  the  Act  of 
April  19,  1950  (64  Stat.  44.  45;  25  U  S  C.  631, 
634 1;  and  may  guarai^.tee  any  loan  thus 
sold,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  terms, 
and  limitations  of  any  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  The  receipts  from  any 
such  sale  shall  be  deposited  in  the  revolvlns 
fund  for  loans  and  be  available  for  other 
loans  from  such  fund. 

Sec.  16.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a  tribe 
Willi  loans  guaranteed  or  Insvired  hereunder 
may  t>e  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribe,  if  the  land  is 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  a  reserva- 
tion or  within  a  tribal  consolidation  area 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Title  to  any 
land  purchased  by  an  individual  Indian  wu!i 
a  loan  guarant,eed  or  Insured  hereunder  also 
may  be  taken  in  trust.  Title  to  any  personal 
property  purchased  with  loans  guaranteed 
or  insured  hereunder  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  purchaser. 

•Sec.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  loans 
gviarauteed  or  insured  ptirsuant  to  this  Act, 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  pueblos,  and  groups 
( iiereinaf  ter  referred  to  as  •tribes"  i.  are  au- 
thorized, subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  execute  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust 
to  land,  title  to  which  is  held  In  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribe,  and  to  any  other 
land  title  to  which  is  in  a  tribe,  without 
regard  to  limitatlc.ns  or  restrictions  in  any 
other  statute.  Such  land  shall  be  subject 
to  foreclostire  or  sale  pursuant  to  ll.e  terms 
of  such  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
land  is  located.  The  United  States  shall  be 
an  indispensable  party  to  any  such  proceed- 
ing with  the  right  to  remove  the  action  to 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  wliich  the  land  is  located,  according 
to  the  procedure  pro%ided  in  section  1446 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code:  P'ovidcd, 
Tliat  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  appe.al  from  any  order  of  remand  in  the 
c.i.=e. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Tlie  financial  transaction  cf 
the  Secretary  incident  to  or  arising  out  of 
the  gu-aranty  or  insurance  cf  loans,  and  the 
ficquisition.  management,  and  disposition  of 
properly,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  incident 
to  Eucli  activities,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Goveriuaaent. 
With  respect  to  matters  arising  by  reason  of 
this  -iVct.  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
cf  any  other  laws,  the  Secretary  may: 

( 1 »  Sue  and  be  sued  in  his  ofBclal  capacity 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

( 2 1  Subject  to  specific  limitations  In  this 
.'Vet.  consent  to  the  modification  with  respect 
to  the  rat.e  of  interest,  time  of  payment  oa 
principal  or  interest  or  any  portion  thereof, 
security  or  any  other  provisions  of  any  note, 
contract,  mortgage,  or  ether  instrument 
securing  a  loan  which  lias  been  guaranteed 
or  insured  hereunder; 

(3  I  Pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim  on,  or 
arising  because  of,  any  loan  guaranty  or  in- 
stiraiice; 

( 4 )  Pay.  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any 
right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand,  however 
acquired,  including  any  equity  or  right  of 
redemption; 

(51  Purchase  at  any  sale,  public  or  private, 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  prices  as  he 
determines  to  be  reaaonable,  and  take  title 
to  property,  real,   personal,  or  mixed;    and 
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similarly  sell,  at  public  or  private  sale,  ex- 
change, aestgn,  oonvey,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  such  property;  and 

(6)  (Complete,  administer,  operate,  obtain, 
and  pay  for  insurance  on,  and  maintain,  ren- 
ovate, repair,  modernize,  lease,  or  otherwise 
deal  with  any  property  acquired  or  held  pur- 
suant Jo  this  Act. 

(b)  The  powers  of  this  section  njay  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  any 
other  provisions  of  law  which  wduld  govern 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds;  Provided, 
That  section  5.  title  41.  United  Sfcates  Code, 
shall  apply  to  any  contract  Tor  iservlces  or 
supplies  on  accotuit  of  any  property  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  section  if  the  amount  of 
such  contract  exceeds  $1,000. 

Sec.  19.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  lYeas- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Ijhe  sum  of 
•  15,000,000  to  be  established  as  ait  "Indians' 
loan  guaranty  and  Insurance  fund"  (herein- 
after called  the  "fund").  The  fuad  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  when  sp  provided 
In  appropriation  Acts  and  within  i^uch  limi- 
tations as  may  be  included  in  |uch  Acts, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  fdr  all  loan 
guaranty  and  Insurance  operatloiis  hereun- 
der. Premium  Income  not  needed  for  cur- 
rent operations  may  be  Invested^ln  bonds 
or  Other  obligations  of  the  United'-'S^tes  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prlici^l  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States.  Excfpt  as  pro- 
vided in  section  15,  all  amounts  E^elve<l  by 
the  Secretary  Incident  to  loan  guaranty  and 
Insurance  operations  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
fund.  In  the  event  the  amount  in  the  fund 
Is  insufficient  to  meet  payments  required  at 
any  one  time  by  sections  11  and  If,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  transfer  toi  the  fund, 
for  such  payments,  so  much  of  the  unobli- 
gated balances  of  any  funds  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  ASairs  as  he  debras  desir- 
able. 

Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  ptomulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  td  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  !this  is-  a 
very  simple  bill.  It  Is  an  Indian  bill 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  guarantee  and  support  private 
loans  generated  by  Individual  Indians 
and  Indian  communities.  The  legisla- 
tion is  widely  needed  because,  as  the 
Members  know,  it  is  vei'y  hard  for  an  In- 
dian tribe  or  an  individual  Indian  to 
obtain  a  loan. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fund  we  will  be  able  to  gen- 
erate approximately  $100  million  worth 
of  loans  to  benefit  the  Indians  and  to 
raise  their  economic  standing. 

I  beUeve  this  is  a  fine  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  ^r.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HSi. 
9332,  a  bill  to  provide  for  guarantee  and 
Insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  fund  that  will  guarantee  and 
insure  private  loans  to  indlvlduail  Indians 
and  Indian  organizations.  The  bill  asks 
for  a  $15  million  authorization,  which,  it 
Is  anticipated,  will  generate  about  $100 


million  in  credit.  Generally  speaking, 
the  bill  will  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  individual  Indians  and  Indian 
groups  may  get  ifito  the  mainstream  of 
business  of  our  American  society.  How- 
ever, the  true  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  its  attack  on  Indian  poverty  In  the 
area  of  Indian  economic  development 
and  expansion.  The  bill  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  to  stimulate 
investment  in  business,  industry,  serv- 
ice enterprises,  and  other  areas  of  eco- 
nomic activity  that  will  produce  a  grow- 
ing Indian  cconoBiy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  oiir  collea£?ue.  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  E.  Y. 
Berry],  i.s  and  has  been  the  champion 
of  extcndinji  fijiaiicial  assistance  to  the 
American  Indiana.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Berry]  was  the  oriK- 
inator  of  the  program  which  he  called 
Operation  Bootstrap,  to  encourage  fi- 
nancial a.ssistance  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Indian  community. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  1  neglected  to  mention 
that.  The  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota fMr.  BerryD  for  many  years  has 
sponsored  this  kind  of  legislation,  be- 
cause he  feels  it  will  do  a  tremendous 
amount  to  advance  the  economic  welfai  e 
not  only  of  the  IBidlans  of  his  State  but 
also  of  the  Indlians  throughout  our 
Nation.  ' 

I  might  also  say  that  some  other  gen- 
tlemen have  spotisored  similar  legisla- 
tion, including  tha  gentleman  fi'om  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Hansen]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  BdmondsonI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmo?idson1  has  been  inter- 
ested in  sponsortng  legislation  of  this 
type  in  prior  sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  method  proposed  to 
create  a  growing  Didian  economy  as  con- 
tained in  thi.=:  legtelation  is  substantially 
patterned  after  ttie  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act.  Tliis  pi-oposal  will  open 
the  door  of  the  major  money  market  of 
the  country  for  the  Indian  people  and 
permit  the  financing  of  Indians  and  In- 
dian enterprises  that  cannot  now  receive 
financing  throush  regular  credit  chan- 
nels. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  9332  call  for 
two  types  of  loails — the  guarantee  loan 
and  the  insuranoe  loan.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secrotai-y  of  the  Interior  to 
guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of  any  loan 
made  to  an  Indian  organization  or  to  an 
individual  Indian.  This  guarantee  will 
decrease  or  incfease  pjo  rata  with 
changes  in  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
obligation  and  re<iuire  the  lender  at  all 
times  to  assume  Bt  least  10  percent  of 
the  risk. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  insure  loans  made  to 
individual  Indians  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions assuring  the  lender  reimbursement , 
for  losses  up  to  15  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  approved  loans,  but.  limited 
to  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  loss 
on  any  one  loan. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  was  advised  that  the  eco- 


nomic analysts  who  examined  this  legis- 
lation considered  that  the  loan  g:uarantee 
provisions  could  be  used  in  financing  the 
larger  tribal  enterprises  and  industries 
on  a  loan-by-loan  basis,  whereas  the  in- 
surance loan  provisions  would  be  admin- 
istered through  institutional  lenders  and 
used  mainly  in  financing  of  individual 
Indians  and  smaller  tribal  enterprise.s, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  general  leg- 
islation, this  bill  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  presented  on  behaU 
of  the  Indians  since  1961.  The  fact  tl.at 
our  Indian  people  desperately  need  eco- 
nomic development  capital  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  .■"trongly.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  lo 
a."5sist  in  making  Indian  tribes  and  in- 
dividuals self-supporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rulo.>  be 
suspended  and  H.R.  9332  be  passed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  ro!- 
lea'^ue,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Hansen]  . 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  that  this  bill,  H.R.  9332,  and  its  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  9323,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered shortly,  do  pass. 

Both  bills,  of  which  I  am  a  cospoii.=  r. 
are  aimed  at  enabling  the  Indian  to  es- 
tablish himself  on  a  self-supporting  ba.si.<; 
by  making  available  to  him  funds  whicii 
^ould  not  otherwise  be  available  thro uiih 
the  ordinary  money  markets.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  9332  will  also  provide  a  new 
source  of  business  for  private  lender,-- 

It  is  my  considered  belief.  Mr.  Spcaki  y. 
that  these  bills,  enacted  into  law,  wii; 
provide  our  original  Americans  a  bii;  lift 
in  their  efforts  to  attain  a  meaniii;fu; 
place  in  the  progress  of  our  country. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr.   Ed- 

MONDSON  ] . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
flew  all  night  from  Oklahoma  to  be  here. 
principally  because  of  this  bill  and  the 
one  to  follow  in  a  few  minutes,  dc-aliiifj 
with  the  credit  needs  of  the  American 
Indian. 

Thei-e  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  our  couiViiv 
today  about  tight  money,  and  about  the 
unavailability  of  funds  for  loans  to  j  eo- 
ple.  I  can  testify  from  experience  that 
the  Indians  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  living  with  a  tight-money 
problem  for  many,  many  years. 

It  has  been  a  chronic  problem  ari  ini: 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  lands  on  which 
they  live  are  restricted  or  allotted  lands 
which  cannot  be  pledged  as  securit.v  for 
a  private  loan.  The  result  of  this  situa- 
tion, which  grows  out  of  longstanding 
law,  is  that  there  simply  has  not  bcfn 
available  any  private  loan  money  for 
many  American  Indians. 

One  result  of  this  in  the  district  which 
I  represent  is  that  recent  surveys  have 
shown,  in  a  gi'oup  of  more  than  2.000 
Cherokees,  that  52  percent  have  inade- 
quate housing. 

Now,  when  I  say  "inadequate  housing" 
I  am  not  just  talking  about  having  a 
bad  roof,  because  39  percent  of  these 
homes  were  w^ithout  any  indoor  toilet  or 
sanitary  facilities  and  31  percent  of  them 
did  not  have  rurming  water  under  the 
roof  in  which  the  family  lived.    It  has 
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been  impossible  to  get  loans  to  improve 
these  houses,  because  they  simply  could 
not  pledge  the  land  and  give  a  mortgage 
en  them  and  obtain  loans. 

Tins  program,  which  has  been  cham- 
pioned for  years  by  some  of  us.  by  the 
t:entleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry],  who  is  one  of  its  earliest  cliam- 
jiions.  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
^Mr.  H.\i.ey],  who  is  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  Indian  legislation  in  the 
iii.-tary  of  this  House,  in  my  judgment — 
ihi.-;  program  has  been  given  strong  sup- 
oort  by  tliesemen. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show,  also, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  under 
the  present  leadership  of  this  Bureau,  has 
enthusiastically  backed  tliis  proposition. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvaiiia  [Mr. 
S.-vylor]  a  few  minutes  ago  said  that  we 
had  difficulty  in  previous  Congresses  in 
petting  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  but  the  present  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  leadership  enthusiastical- 
ly has  supported  this  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bills  before  us 
here  today  are  the  result  of  an  executive 
communication  sent  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Department 
strongly  backs  the  principle  for  which  the 
centleman  fi-om  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Berry]  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have 
been  contending  for  a  number  of  years: 
namely,  to  make  available  to  the  In- 
dians the  same  opportunity  that  others 
iiave  under  the  FHA  and  tlie  GI  loan 
proiirams.  I  think  that  this  will  mean  a 
treat  deal  to  our  Indian  i^eople  and  will 
result,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  stated,  in  $100  million  in  private 
loans  being  made  available  to  our  Iji- 
dlans. 

When  you  put  this  alongside  the  direct 
loan  increase  which  we  have  in  H.R.  9323. 
you  are  going  to  see  $135  million  of  new 
credit  being  made  available  to  our  Indian 
l^eople  who  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
tight  money  market  m  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  these  bills 
will  be  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
"entleman  vield  to  me? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  statement  and  say  that  this  bill 
and  the  others  we  have,  together  with  the 
long-term  leasing  bills  we  have  put 
through  for  most  of  the  reservations. 
have  gone  a  long  way  towai-d  eliminating, 
I  hope,  in  the  future  some  of  the  condi- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
just  described  which  exist  on  the  reserva- 
tions in  his  area. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  They  certainly 
sive  us  the  tools  to  provide  credit  to  im- 
prove housing  which  has  been  urgently 
needed  for  a  long  time, 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  who 
also  represents  a  distinguished  tribe  of 
Cherokees  in  the  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

1  am  proud  to  support  this  legislation 
and  believe  It  will  aid  private  enterprise 
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In  the  development  of  the  Indian  home- 
building  and  wUl  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Indians  in  my  district. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
need  down  through  the  years  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  funds  to  finance  In- 
dian economic  enterprises.  Tight  money, 
which  is  affecting  us  all  today,  has  been 
a  pereraiial  problem  with  the  Indians.  It 
has  brought  about  inadequate  housing 
and  prevented  industrial  and  economic 
development. 

Indians  on  reservations  live  on  land 
not  privately  owned,  but  held  iii  trust 
for  Indian  tribes,  which  has  made  private 
enterprise  financing  difficult  to  secure. 

This  legislation  will  aid  the  situation 
by  providing  for  the  guarantee  and  in- 
sui-ance  of  loans  for  Indiai^s  and  Eskimos 
s;milar  .somewhat  to  Government-guar- 
anteed FHA  or  GI  loans. 

I  am  pioud  to  support  this  legislation 
because  it  will  promote  private  enterprise 
development  and  will  increase  living 
standards  for  American  Indians  every- 
where. It  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Ea.stern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  lo- 
cated at  Cherokee,  N.C.,  which  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
m?n  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

IVIr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  P332  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  1  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  I  is  a  measure  complementary 
to  H.R.  9323,  which  is  on  the  agenda  im- 
mediately following  the  present  bill.  The 
purpose  of  H.R.  9332  is  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  can  guarantee  or  insure  loaiis 
made  to  Indian  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual Indians  by  customary  lending  in- 
stitutions and  thus  take  some  of  the  pres- 
sure off  the  call  for  direct  loars  from  the 
Federal  Government.  There  will  still  be 
need  for  the  direct  leiiding  authoiity 
that  the  next  bill  on  the  agenda  provides, 
but  it  is  our  hope  that  it  will  be  some- 
wliat  lessened  by  enactment  of  the  guar- 
antee and  insui'ance  hill  that  we  are  now 
considering. 

Fedei-al  guai-antee  and  insurance  of 
loans  is  nothing  new.  We  all  recall  the 
successful  experience  we  have  had  with 
this  sort  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9323  are  an 
adaptation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  situation. 

The  keystone  provision  of  H.R.  9323  is 
its  section  19  wiiich  pro\ides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  $15  million  fund  which,  when 
the  proper  appropriations  are  made,  will 
be  used  to  backstop  the  guarantee  and 
insurance  contracts  which  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
under  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  estimate  is  that  this  $15  million  can 
generate  and  support  private  loans  to 
Indians  of  SlOO  million  or  more. 

I  have  said  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
9332  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  guarantee  or  to  insure  loans 
made  by  customary  lending  institu- 
tions— banks,  for  instance,  savings  and 
loan  organizations,  insurance  companies. 


and  the  like.  He  will  not,  however,  be 
authorized  to  guarantee  or  insure  loans 
made  by  FHA  or  HHFA  or  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

The  difference  between  guaranteeing 
a  loan  and  insuring  a  loan,  as  these 
terms  are  used  in  H.R.  9332,  is  this: 
Under  the  guarantee  pronsion  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  authorized  to  underwrite 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  an 
individual  loan  to  an  Indian  or  an  Indian 
organization.  Under  the  insurance  pro- 
vision lie  will  be  authorized  to  assure 
lenders  who  enter  into  a  proiJer  agree- 
ment with  him  that  they  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  up  lo  15  percent  of  all  losses 
they  incur  on  a  whole  scries  of  loans 
and  up  to  90  percent  of  the  amomit  c£ 
tlie  loss  on  any  one  of  tliese  loans.  I  i 
cither  cate  the  total  an-;ouiit  of  guar- 
anteed or  insurc-d  loans  that  may  be  out- 
standing to  any  individual  Indian  at  any 
one  time  may  not  exceed  S60,000,  and  no 
f^ uarai"»tced  or  insured  loan  may  be  for 
a  term  of  more  than  30  years  at  the  most. 
The  guarantee  provision  is  principal!.- 
intended  to  take  care  of  loans  for  sizable 
amounts  lor  development  enterprises  by 
Indian  organizations.  Tlie  insurance 
provision,  it  is  thought,  w  iU  appeal  prin- 
cipally to  lenders  who  make  a  number 
of  small  loans  to  individual  Indians — 
for  education,  for  instance,  or  for  feed  or 
livestock  purchases,  for  homebuilding, 
and  the  like. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  fix  premium  cliarges  adequate  to 
cover  expenses  and  probable  losses.  It, 
also  provides  for  Secretarial  supervision 
of  tlie  interest  rates  charged  by  lenders 
to  Indians.  This  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  prevent  lending  institutions  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  Indian  bori'ower.^. 
If  a  borrower  defaults  on  a  guarantee! 
loan,  the  lender  will  have  a  choice  of  two 
remedies.  He  may  either  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  the  default  and 
demand  payment  of  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee — that  is.  not  more  than  90 
peixent  of  his  loss;  iii  this  case  the 
United  States  will  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  tiie  obligee  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  paid  to  him — or  he  may  notify 
the  Secretary  of  his  intention  to  institute 
suit  or  foreclosure  proceedings  and  the 
Secretaiy  may  then,  if  he  thinks  it  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
pay  off  the  whole  amount  in  issue,  have 
the  obligation  assigned  to  him,  and  tak' 
such  steps  as  are  then  warranted  to 
collect. 

If  there  is  default  of  an  insured  loan, 
the  lender  will  first  take  whatever  steps 
he  can  to  collect.  If  these  fail  and  liqui- 
dation of  the  security  does  not  cover  the 
amount  owing  him,  he  will  then  require 
the  Secretary  to  pay  the  amount  of  his 
loss.  As  I  said  before,  this  may  not  ex- 
ceed 15  percent  of  the  loss  on  all  loans 
made  under  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  90  percent  of  the  loss  on  any 
one  loan. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  outlines  the  princi- 
pal provisions  of  the  bill,  though  there 
are  many  details  in  it  that  I  have  not 
spwken  of.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
Congressman  Edmondson,  has  done  the 
Indian  community  of  the  Nation  a  great 
service  in  introducing  this  bill.     It  will 
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help  our  Indian  citizens  advance.  It  will 
help  thnn  get  out  of  the  rut  M  poverty 
that  many  of  them  are  In.  tlt^  enact- 
ment will  be  for  the  good  of  [the  whole 
United  States.  I  therefore  re<|ommend  a 
favorable  vote  on  H.R.  9332.  f- 

Mr.  EDMO^n)feON.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  yield  at  this  pime  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  Alaska  whose  Eski- 
mos and  Indians  will  also  benefit  from 
this  legislation.  ,' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speeker, 
wejgo  from  the  farthest  north  to  the 
farthest  south.  I  thank  ttte  gentle:nan 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  tWe  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  bill  and  witm  the  eloquent 
advocacy  thereof  submitted  to  us  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahorna. 

Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro/  tempore  «Mr. 
Moss) .  The  question  is/on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
O'Brien]  that  the  H»use  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill/H.R.  9332. 

The  question  was  iaken;  and  «two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE  INDIAN  I^EVOLVING  LOAN 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  /Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9323 )  to  amend  the  law  establishing  the 
Indian  revolving  loan  fund,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  re£^  as  follows : 
H.R.  9323 

Be  it  enactedfby  the  Senate  and  //ou^-e  of 
Representatiiesof  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  CongreJg  assembled,  That  section  10 
of  the  Act  otjbune  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  986;  25 
VS.C.  470),  J[s  amended  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 15^961  (75  Stat.  520),  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  Indian  revolv- 
ing loan  fund,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
»$55.000.0OO  to  be  established  as  an  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund.  Sums  collected  In  re- 
payment of  loans  or  as  Interest  or  other 
charges  on  loans  shall  be  credited  to  the 
fund. 

"(b)  All  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter 
a  part  of  the  revolving  loan  fund  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  ot  this  section;  by  the  Act 
of  June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1967,  1968);  and 
by  the  Act  of  April  19,  1950  (64  Stat.  44),  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  Including  sums 
received  in  settlement  of  debts  of  livestock 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  24,  1950  (64  Stat. 
190),  shall  be  administered  as  a  single  re- 
volving loan  fund  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  from  the  revolving 
loan  fund  to  organizations  of  Indians,  Eski- 
mos, and  Aleuts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Indians),  having  a  form  of  organization  that 
Is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  in- 
dividual Indians  of  one-quarter  degree  or 
more  of  Indian  blood  who  are  not  members 
of  or  eligible  for  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  making  loans  to  its  members. 
Loans  may  be  made  for  any  purpose  that  will 
promote  the  economic  development  of  ( 1 ) 
the  individual  Indian  borrower,  including 
loans  for  educational  purposes,  and  (2)  the 
Indian  organization  and  its  members,  includ- 
ing loans  by  such  organization  to  other  orga- 


nizations and  investments  in  other  organiza- 
tions regardless  of  whether  they  are  organiza- 
tions of  Indians.  Loans  shall  be  made  only 
when  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  there 
Is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  and 
only  to  applicants  Who  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  are  unable  to  obtain  financing 
from  other  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  Indian  tribes  that  have  adequate 
available  funds  o»  deposit  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  or  elsewhere,  or  funds  accru- 
ing from  income,  shall  be  required  to  use 
their  own  funds  before  a  loan  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  •ection  Expenses  of  ad- 
ministering loans  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
revolving  loan  fuad  to  the  extent  deemed 
desirable  by  the  Secretary 

"(d)  Loans  mad*  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  bear  Interest  tt  a  rate  not  less  than  ( i ) 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  con.sideratlon  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  petiods  to  matiirity  compa- 
rable to  the  avenigt  maturities  of  such  loans, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  (li)  tuch  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  coveriBg  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purpose.-;:  Provided ,  That 
where  the  Secretary  determines  th.it  neces- 
sary assistance  cadnot  be  provided  at  such 
rate  the  rate  may  be  reduced  by  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  f>ercenlage  points:  Provided  furtlier. 
That  educational  fcans  may  provide  for  no 
Interest  while  the  borrower  Is  in  school  or  in 
the  military  servlca  The  Secretary  sliall  pay 
from  the  fund  inta  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
interest  on  the  cUmulatl\e  amount  of  ap- 
propriations, and  at  sums  received  in  .settle- 
ment of  debts  on  livestock  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  May  24,  1950  (64  SUit  190l.  available 
as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  (a)  the  average 
undisbursed  cash  belance  in  the  fund  during 
the  year,  and  lb»  the  amounts  of  any  loans 
that  are  canceled  cr  adjvisted.  The  rate  of 
such  Interest  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  TYensury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  during 
the  month  preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  maturity 
comparable  to  the  nverage  maturity  of  loans 
made  from  the  funtf-  Interest  payments  may 
be  deferred  with  tfce  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  p.^y- 
ments  so  deferred  stall  themselves  bear  inter- 
est. The  Secretary  may  cancel  or  adjust  any 
outstanding  loan  which  he  determines  is  un- 
collectible or  collectible  only  at  an  unrea- 
sonable coft  when  such  action  would  in  his 
opinion  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  "(e)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a  tribe  with 
loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
taken  in  the  nam«  of  the  United  States  in 
In  trust  for  the  tribe  If  it  Is  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  or  within 
a  tribal  consolidation  area  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  title  to  any  land  purchased 
by  an  individual  Oidian  may  be  taken  In  a 
trust  status.  Titla  to  any  personal  property 
purchased  with  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

"(f)  Title  to  pinperty  purchased  with  a 
loan  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
pledged  or  mortgaged  to  the  lender  as  secu- 
rity for  the  unpfeid  indebtedness  to  the 
lender,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary ;  Pro- 
vided. That  this  requirement  may  be  waived 
or  modified  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  otherwise  rea- 
sonably assured. 

"(g)  An  organisation  receiving  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assign  to  the  United  States  as 
security  for  the  loiin  all  securities  acquired 
in  connection  wlthfthe  loan  made  to  its  mem- 


bers from  such  funds,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
to  the  United  States  is  otherwise  reasonably 
assured. 

"(h)  A  loan  made  pursuant  to  this  secUon 
that  becomes  delinquent,  and  the  inte.'est 
thereon,  may  be  collected  by  the  Secretary 
from  per  capita  payments  or  other  dlstribu- 
tions  of  tribal  assets  due  the  delinquent  Ijlt- 
rower.  without  prejudice  to  the  right  to  fore- 
close on  the  securities  for  the  loan." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demancj 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  a& 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  sls  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  fMr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  its 
various  efforts  to  bring  economic  life  to 
our  Indian  reservations,  one  of  the  most 
successful  pieces  of  legislation  that  Con- 
gress ever  passed  was  that  setting  up  a 
revolving  loan  fund.  The  original  act 
was  passed  in  1934.  It  was  supplemented 
in  1936  by  a  similar  act  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Oklahoma  Indians  and  by  another  in 
1950  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajos  and 
Hopis.  The  1934  act  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million,  the  Oklahoma 
Act  $2  million,  the  Navajo-Hopi  Act  $5 
million.  Another  SIC  million  w'ks 
authorized  for  the  general  fund  by  an 
act  passed  in  1961. 

Since  1934,  loans  amounting  to  well 
over  $57  million  have  been  financed  from 
the  $23.8  million  that  has  been  appro- 
priated for  these  three  revolving  loan 
funds  and  the  interest  collections  and 
other  revenues  that  have  accrued  to 
them.  Of  the  approximately  $39  million 
that  was  due  an(l  payable  on  or  before 
June  30.  1965— the  latest  date  for  which 
we  have  a  full  report — 85  percent  had 
been  repaid,  about  9  percent  had  beeii  e.\- 
tended.  less  than  5  percent  was  delin- 
quent, and  less  than  1  percent  had  been 
canceled  as  uncollectible.  A  large  part 
of  the  9  percent  that  had  been  extended 
was  in  Alaska  where  the  fishing  and  the 
fish-canning  businesses  are  in  .serious 
trouble.  To  me  this  is  an  enviable  record, 
particularly  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  loans  are  not  made  from  the  re- 
volving loan  fund  until  all  other  pos.^itile 
sources  for  credit  have  been  exhausted 

Just  &s  important  as  the  repayment 
record,  of  course,  is  the  uses  to  which 
these  loans  have  been  put.  One  example 
is  that  of  a  loan  to  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Tribe  in  New  Mexico  to  build  and  equip 
the  Sierra  Blanca  ski  resort.  Another 
is  that  of  a  loan  to  the  Miccosukces  of 
Florida  for  a  restaurant  on  the  Tamiami 
trail.  Still  another  is  a  loan  to  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  to  finance  a 
motel  at  Cherokee,  N.C.  Likewise,  there 
have  been  innumerable  loans  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  for  seed,  feed,  machinery, 
livestock,  boats  and  fishing  gear,  land 
purchases,  and  education.  In  short,  we 
are  helping  both  the  Indian  tribes  and 
individual  Indians  to  improve  their  lot. 
These  loans  assist  the  recipient  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  highly  competitive  society 
in  which  we  all  live  and  they,  directly  ()r 
indirectly,  furnish  employment  that  is 
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useful  both  to  the  recipient  and  to  the 

Nation. 

The  reason  we  are  before  the  House  at 
this  time  is  that  the  appropriations  that 
have  been  made  so  far  have  virtually 
exhausted  the  amount  that  is  now  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  AH  but 
$400,000  of  the  $20  million  authorized 
for  the  general  loan  fund  has  been  ap- 
propriated. The  entire  $2  million  for  the 
Oklahoma  fund  has  been  appropriated. 
And  $1.8  million  out  of  the  So  million  au- 
thorized for  the  Navajo-Hopi  fund  has 
been  appropriated. 

What  we  are  asking  for  in  this  legis- 
lation is  a  merger  of  these  three  funds 
and  an  authorization  for  appropriation 
of  an  additional  $35  million.  Actual  ap- 
propriations to  cover  this  authorization 
will  be  spread  over  several  years. 

As  of  June  30,  1965,  the  Indian  Bureau 
had  pending  before  it  applications  for 
S50  million  or  more  in  loans  Most  of 
them  were  for  sound  projects.  Yet  it  had 
only  $2.5  million  available  to  finance 
the.se  loans.  That  is  v^hy  enactment  of 
HR.  9323  is  so  badly  needed  and  why 
it  is  urgent. 

I  recommend  to  all  my  colleasues  in 
the  House  that  they  act  favorably  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

m.  Speaker,  the  bill  H,R.  9323, 
amending  the  law  establishing  the  In- 
dian revolving  loan  fund  is  much-needed 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

H.R.  9323  will,  if  enacted,  amend  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June  18. 
1934  1 48  Stat.  986:  25  U.S.C,  470'  and 
provide  for  a  $35  million  increase  in  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund. 

This  lesislation  is  a  related  bill  to  the 
bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  in- 
surance and  guaranty  loans  to  individual 
Indians  and  Indian  organizations.  The 
purposes  of  these  related  bills  are  similar 
because  both  bills  increase  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  American  Indians  to  pro- 
mote their  economic  develoianient 
through  loans  and  financial  benefits  pro- 
vided in  these  bills, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  repayment  history  of 
the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund  has  been 
excellent  since  its  inception.  Time  has 
arrived  for  a  reevaluation  of  this  loan 
program,  H,R.  9323,  in  addition  to  in- 
creasing the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap-. 
propriated,  updates  the  revolving  loan 
program  and  its  administration.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  inciease 
the  revolving  loan  fund  authorization  to 
a  total  of  $62  million  and  make  the  fund 
equally  available  to  all  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations. 

A  careful  study  of  our  Indian  piob- 
Icms  indicate  a  universal  fact — the  lack 
of  capital  is  retarding  Indian  economic 
development.  H.R.  9323  is  an  attempt 
to  meet  this  economic  problem  and  thus 
enable  the  American  Indians  to  become 
self-supporting  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  H.R,  9323  be  pas.sed 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rtiles  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  9323,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof* 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GRANTS  TO  THE  MENOMINEE 
INDIANS  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa;ss  the  bill  iH.R 
80341  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Ekiucation.  and  Welfare  to  make 
certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  Indian 
people  of  Menominee  County.  Wis.,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R    8034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Rep  eaentatiie^!  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnen-.-a  m  Cor^gress  assembled.  Tliat  In, 
order  lo  compensate  the  State  of  Wisconslril 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  for  extraordi- 
nary exi>enses  occasioned  by  the  lermlnatlon 
ol  Federal  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians  by  the  Act  of 
June  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  250),  as  amended, 
tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years  and,  when  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin — 

(a)  on  account  of  Joint  school  distinct 
costs,    $150,000    per    annum; 

lb)  on  account  of  public  welfare  benefits 
(including  administrative  costs,  public  as- 
sl.stance.  Indigent  med.cal  care  services,  child 
welfare,  veterans  services,  surplus  commod- 
ities, general  relief,  and  the  services  of  State 
hospitals,  mental  institutions,  and  Industrial 
schools).    $100,000    per   annum;    and 

(c)  on  account  of  health  and  sanitation 
services  (including  hospitalization  of  the 
tubercular,  employment  of  a  public  health 
nurse  and  a  sanitary  aide.  Immtimzation 
against  communicable  diseases,  collection 
and  disfKvsal  of  garbage  and  refuse,  and  col- 
lec'ion  and  recording  of  vital  statistics), 
$100,000  per  annum. 

The  grants  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  made  at  such  times,  in  such  amovints 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  ol  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
deems  appropriate.  Payment  of  R.ild  sums, 
Ot  any  part  of  them,  however,  shall  be  con- 
ditioned on  assurance  by  the  Stat«  that  its 
use  thereof  will  supplement  and  will  not  re- 
place or  diminish  State  assistance  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  the  purpose  stated. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Src,  2  (a)  Tlie  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Dep;irtment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  authorized  to 
complete  the  construction  of  sanitation 
facilities  In  Menominee  County,  Wisconsin, 
which  construction  was  commenced  by  the 
Secrti:iry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  the 
Act  of  April  i.  1962   (76  Stat.  53). 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  atithorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $450,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman   from   Florida    IMr.   Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  for  many 
Members  of  Congress  this  discussion  on 
the  Menominees  of  Wisconsin  will  have  a 
familiar  ring.  We  have  had  legislation 
on  their  behalf  for  the  last  six  Con- 
gresses,   There  may  be  more. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  83d  Congress 
when  we  passed  legislation  to  release  the 
Menominee  Ti-ibe  from  further  Federal 
supervision  and  to  permit  them  to  handle 
their  ov.  n  affairs.  The  effective  date  of 
the  release  from  Federal  supervision  was 
April  30.  1961.  Between  1954  and  1961 
several  laws  were  enacted  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  termi- 
nation act. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  a.«- 
pects  of  the  termination  program  were 
the  organization  of  the  former  reser\a- 
tion  into  Menomineee  County  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Menominee  timber  re- 
sources and  the  sawmill  to  3,270  stock- 
holders in  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc, 

From  the  beginning  Menominee  Coun- 
ty has  found  itself  in  a  precarious  finan- 
cial condition.  The  only  major  taxpayer 
is  the  corporation.  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  been  most  helpful  in  provid- 
ing guidance,  personnel,  and.  where 
possible  under  State  law,  financial 
assistance. 

In  1962  Con.srcss  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  $660,000  for  Federal  assL'^*.- 
ance  over  a  5-year  period  to  help  defray 
certain  school  costs  plus  $438,000  lor 
completion  of  sanitation  facilities  on  the 
former  reservation.  Although  these 
sums  have  been  helpful,  the  county  has 
not  made  the  progress  that  was  antici- 
pated. The  amount  appropriated  for 
completing  the  .sanitation  program  was 
only  half  enough  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare authorities. 

Menominee  County  has  a  population  of 
about  3.200.  almost  entirely  Indians, 
Forty  percent  of  those  eligible  to  work 
are  unemployed  or  on  the  timber  mill 
payroll.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  depend  on  public  welfare  for  sub- 
sistence. The  author  of  the  bill.  Repre- 
sentative L.MRD.  in  testifying  before  our 
committee  said : 

Tlie  former  Indian  tribe  is  wor.>e  o!T  in 
some  way,s  than  it  w.'is  in  1954.  For  ex.tniple. 
the  birth  rate  is  higher,  bat  so  is  the  infant 
mortality  rate.  There  are  fewer  full-time 
jobs  in  the  county.  The  tuberculosis  ra'e 
causes  a  cost  to  the  county  that  is  15  limes 
that  expected  at  the  time  of  termination. 
The  number  of  public  welfare  programs  is 
Increasing.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  median 
family  income  has  risen  from  $2,300  to  only 
$2,633,  less  than  half  the  State  average. 

In  1965,  during  the  Department  of  In- 
terior hearings  before  Representative 
Denton's  subcommittee,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  directed  to  prepaie  a 
detailed  report  on  Menominee  County 
and  its  citizens.  In  summarizing  his  39- 
page  report,  the  Secretary  stated: 

The  Department  of  Interior  sees  no  alterna- 
tive to  combined  State  and  Federal  support 
of  tlie   county   and  Its  people,  who  are   ia 
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despenite  clrcumstancee.  Continuation  of 
tbe  present  trend  will  threaten  tbe  ezlatence 
of  the  corporation  ( Menominee. Enterprlaei, 
Inc.)  and  lead  to  decline  of  county  servlcee, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Menominee  people 
and  their  non-Indian  neighbors  of  Wlacon- 
«ln.  To  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  the  fiarther 
growth  or  aruch  a  pocket  oT  poverty  la  un- 
thinkable. 

On  the  basis  of  the  report,  testimony 
from  the  State  officials,  from  the  mlU 
management,  spokesmen  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfe.ra 
and  the  Interior,  the  committee  believes 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  8034  is,  essential. 
The  comniittee,  however,  notes' that  the 
Menominee  case  is  the  only  one  of  over 
a  dozen  termination  programs  that  have 
been  successfully  completed  that  has  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
after  effective  date  of  termination.  We 
all  know  that  the  Menomlnees  are  sup- 
posed and  expected  to  be  in  exactly  the 
same  status  as  other  American  citizens. 
To  continue  to  subsidize  the  State  of 
WlsconsUl  for  services  that  are  normally 
furnished  its  other  citizens  is  undesirable 
and  unequitable. 

The  committee  is  going  on  record  that 
it  has  no  intention  of  extending  further 
financial  assistance  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  Menominee  County  and  will 
expect  the  county  to  obtain  funds,  after 
completion  of  the  program  contemplated 
by  HJl.  8034,  in  the  same  fashion  as 
other  counties  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  bill  wUl  cost  the 
United  States  $1,850,000.  The  money  will 
be  used  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  pay  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin $150,000  per  annum  for  the  next 
4  fiscal  years  to  assist  with  Joint  school 
district  expenses:  $100,000  per  annum 
for  the  next  4  fiscal  years  to  Cover  public 
vrelfare  benefits— including  administra- 
tive costs,  public  assistancfe,  indigent 
medical  care  services,  chUd  welfare,  vet- 
erans' services,  surplus  commodities, 
general  relief,  and  the  services  of  State 
hospitals,  mental  institutions,  aild  indus- 
trial schools— $100,000  per  annum  for  the 
next  4  fiscal  years  to  assist  with  health 
and  sanitation  services — including  hos- 
pitalization of  the  tubercular,  employ- 
ment of  a  public  health  nurse  and  a 
sanitary  aid,  imumunization  against 
communicable  diseases,  collection  and 
disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse,  and  col- 
lection and  recording  of  vital  statistics. 
Finally,  the  sum  of  $450,000  is  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  sanitation  facilities  in 
Menominee  County.  The  committee  has 
cut  the  amounts  contained  in  the  original 
bill  to  a  bare  minimum — from  $7,787,000 
to  $1,850,000.  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  8034  and  ask  that  it  be 
passed  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaslta.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  which,  of 
C3urse,  does  pertain  to  the  Indians  and 
the  Eskimos  and  the  Aleuts  of  Alaska  as 
well  as  to  our  native  people  throughout 
the  contiguous  48  States. 


This  la  designed  to  compliment  the 
SutKXKnmlttee  on  Ikidian  Affairs  for  the 
woii£  it  has  done.  I  am  glad,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Baylor  1 . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  ■'such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8034,  a  bill  which  Butliorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  compensate  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  Menominee  Gbunty,  for  extraordi- 
nary expenses  caused  by  the  termination 
of  Federal  supeiTialon  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe  of  Indians  on  April  30,  1961. 

I  wLsh  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  question  of  terminating  Federal 
supervision  over  the  Menominee  Indians 
was  decided  by  majority  action  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee voting  in  the  minority  on  this 
question,  I  have  watched  the  Menominee 
problem  grow  In  proportion.  The  Me- 
nominee situation  In  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  now  reached  the  point  where  it 
requires  that  action  be  taken.  The  his- 
tory of  this  problem  I  shall  leave  to  my 
colleague,  the  genftleman  from  W^iscon- 
sin  [Mr.  Laird]  to  relate  to  you.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  say  thit  I  share  his  concern 
in  seeing  that  soniething  be  done  to  help 
these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  legislation  points  up 
the  many  transitional  problems  involved 
in  the  cessation  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  an  Indian  tribe.  Termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  the  American 
Indians  tribes  requires  that  they  assume 
the  same  status  as  all  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  the  responsibOity 
of  self-government.  Such  termination 
precludes  Federal  sei-vices  and  benefits 
available  as  an  Indian  tribe  and  requires 
that  these  benefitB  and  services  be  pro- 
vided by  some  other  means. 

The  Menominee  Indian  people  of 
Menominee  County,  Wis.,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
transitional  problems  since  tem\ination 
of  Federal  supervision  in  1961.  Federal 
assistance  immediately  following  ter- 
mination has  not  fceen  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  loss  of  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able as  an  Indian  tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8034  will  authorize 
$1,850,000  to  be  appropriated  to  com- 
pensate the  Stata  of  Wisconsin  for  pro- 
yiding  much-needed  educational  and 
public  welfare  baieflts,  and  health  and 
sanitation  servicet.  I  urge  that  the  rules 
be  suspended  and  the  bill  H.R.  8034  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  L*hrd  1 ,  the  author  of  the 
legislation,  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point,  following  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKE^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  H.R.  8034,  was  intro- 
duced by  me  on  May  10.  1965,  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insula^  Affairs. 


After  thorough  study  and  extensive 
hearings,  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  reported  an  amended  version  of 
the  bill  which,  in  my  view  and  in  the  view 
of  committee  members  who  are  well  con- 
versant with  the  problems  and  the  needs 
of  Menominee  County,  will  provide  tlie 
basic  minimum  needed  for  Menominee 
County  to  complete  its  transition  from 
Federal  supervision  to  a  self-suflBclei.t 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  amended  pro- 
vides the  following  aids  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  for  use  in  offsetting  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  occasioned  by  the 
termination  cf  Federal  supervision  ovo; 
the  affairs  of  the  Menominee  Ti'ibe  of 
Indians: 

Section  1:  For  the  fiscal  year  endina 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  of  the  .suc- 
ceeding 3  fiscal  years,  the  followin  : 
First,  on  account  of  Joint  school  district. 
costs,  $150,000  per  year;  second,  on  ac- 
count of  public  welfare  benefits,  $100,000 
per  year:  and.  third,  on  account  of  health 
and  sanitation  services,  $100,000  per 
year. 

Section  2:  In  order  to  complete  the 
construction  of  sanitation  facilities  in 
Menominee  County.  $450,000. 

Mr.  Spealter.  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  Congress  approves  this  legis- 
lation, it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
suring the  self-sufiBciency  and  economic 
Independence  of  Menominee  County 
within  a  period  of  a  few  short  years. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Menominee 
Indians  of  Wisconsin  were  considered 
one  of  the  wealthiest  tribes  in  Ami^rica 
Today,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1965  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  they  arc 
considered  one  of  the  worst  pockets  of 
poverty  in  the  country.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  tribe  has  been  forced  to  deplete 
its  treasury  of  $10  million  and  some  be- 
lieve is  on  the  verge  of  losing  its  timb'  r- 
land  valued  at  $35  million. 

Some  of  the  early  blame  for  the  de- 
sti-uction  of  this  tribe's  assets  lies  with 
the  tribe  itself  and  with  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Most  of  the  guilt,  however 
mu.st  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  of  an  Ignoring  of  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  was  also,  ironically,  a  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Federal  Goyernmcnt 
that  made  the  tribe  a  wealthy  one.    Be- 
cause of  mismanagement  of  their  forest 
lands  prior  to  1910,  the  Menominees  filed 
suit  in  1935  and  received  $8,5  million  in 
1951  from  the  Government.    This  madv 
the  tribe  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  cnc 
of  the  most  progressive  In  the  country 
Since  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  early 
1950's  was  to  terminate  Federal  super- 
vision over  progressive  Indian  groups,  liie 
tribe  opened  itself  to  such  possible  ac- 
tion by  coming  to  Washington  and  seek- 
ing a  per  capita  payment  from  the  new 
judgment  which  built  their  treasury  to 
more   than   $10  million.     At  the  same 
time,    the    Menominees    had    devised    a 
three-phase  program  to  expand  commer- 
cial development  withhi  the  reservation. 
Some  persons  in  Congress  felt  that  if  a 
tribe  could  handle  a  $10  million  treasury, 
a   per  capita  payment — of   $1,500 — and 
a  plan  for  economic  development,  then 


that  tribe  was  ready  for  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  and  an  Independent 
status  from  wardship.  As  the  Represent- 
ative in  the  Congress  of  this  area  I  op- 
posed and  was  successful  with  the  help 
of  this  committee  in  defeating  termina- 
tion legislation  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions. 

Consequently,  after  the  tribe  voted  for 
the  "principle"  of  termination  in  1953 
against  my  recommendations — in  order 
to  receive  their  per  capita  payment — 
hearings  were  held  and  legislation  passed 
in  1954  tei-mlnating  the  Menominee  In- 
dians— Pubhc  Law  83-399 ' .  It  was  from 
this  point  to  the  present  day  that  lack 
of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  burden  and  a  detriment 
to  the  Menominees  and  those  working 
with  them. 

During  the  1954  hearings,  facts  were 
introduced  to  show  the  social,  cultural, 
economic,  and  governmental  problems 
which  would  face  the  tribe  if  terminated 
too  hastily.  However,  the  figures  were 
not  enough  to  sway  the  minds  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indians  Affairs 
against  rapid  termination. 

In  1964,  10  years  later,  a  comparison 
with  reservation  statistics  shows  that  the 
former  Indian  tribe  is  worse  in  some  ways 
than  it  was  in  1954.  For  example,  the 
birth  rate  Is  higher,  but  so  is  the  infant 
mortality  rate.  Tliere  are  fewer  full-time 
jobs  in  the  county;  the  tuberculosis  rate 
causes  a  cost  to  the  county  that  is  15 
times  that  e.xpected  at  the  time  of  termi- 
nation— about  $75.000 — and  the  number 
on  welfare  programs  is  increasing.  The 
median  income  has  risen  from  $2,300  to 
only  $2,677  in  10  years.  More  detailed 
Information  on  these  up-to-date  figures 
were  contained  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's report  which  the  committee  has. 
and  can  also  be  read  in  the  1965  report  to 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  which  has 
been  placed  on  file  with  the  Interior 
Committee  by  the  Menominee  Indian 
Study  Committee. 

Before  the  final  termination  date  on 
May  1,  1961,  pleas  were  made  by  the 
Menominees.  the  State  of  Wiscoiisin,  and 
myself  to  rectify  some  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  Congress  in  their  haste  to  make 
the  Menominees  "independent."  A  bill 
was  introduced  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
phaseout  program  of  Federal  supervi- 
sion while  the  tribe  learned  about  county 
government,  local  and  State  economics, 
and  the  new  tasks  in  general  to  be  faced 
by  the  tribe  as  a  unit  of  government  in  a 
State  system — S.  870,  1961.  A  bill  was 
also  introduced  to  guarantee  reimburse- 
ment to  the  tribe  for  money  spent  in 
preparing  for  termination— H.R.  10450, 
I960.  Another  asked  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  several  years  after  termina- 
tion—H.R.  4130. 1961. 

The  result  of  many  bills  being  intro- 
duced was  a  delay  in  the  final  termina- 
tion from  1958  to  1961— Public  Law  86- 
733;  a  reimbursement  to  the  tribe  not  to 
exceed  $275,000— Public  Law  85-488;  and 
$438,000  for  sanitation  projects  plus 
$660,000  to  aid  in  school  taxes  on  a 
phaseout  basis  covering  5  years— Public 
Law  87-432.  The  last  payment  of  these 
school  funds  was  made  this  year — 
$44,000— ending  June  30, 1966. 


Otherwise,  the  Federal  Government 
did  little  to  Iielp  prepare  the  Menomi- 
nees for  their  new  responsibilities  as  a 
county,  the  type  of  posttermination 
status  the  tribe  chose  rather  than  split- 
ting the  reservation  among  several 
counties.      ' 

As  a  reservation,  the  Menominees  re- 
ceived little  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, A  sanitation  aid  was  provided 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
money  was  allocated  for  road  work.  The 
tribe  supported  its  own  welfare  program, 
hospital  and  medical  facilities,  operated 
its  lumber  mill,  and  paid  for  the  educa- 
tion— as  well  as  scholarships — of  its 
youth.  With  termination  the  hospital 
had  to  close  because  it  was  run  by  the 
Catholic  church  and  could  not  be  oper- 
ated with  public  money  from  the  county. 
The  welfare  propram  had  to  come  com- 
pletely under  State  jurisdiction.  The 
lumber  mill  was  found  to  have  132  faults 
which  required  repairs  before  the  mill 
could  pass  State  standards.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  a  gradual 
shift  of  students  from  the  tribally  sup- 
ported parochial  schools  into  Joint 
School  District  No,  8  of  Shawano,  of 
which  the  county  wa:;  to  become  a  part. 
In  almost  every  pliase  of  tribal  opera- 
tions, it  was  found  the  reser\ation  was 
below  State  standards  and  regulations. 

It  would  seem  that  it  was  then  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  raise  the 
tribal  resei-vation  to  State  standards  be- 
fore turning  the  area  over  to  Wisconsin. 
However,  efforts  were  not  made — except 
in  road  work — and  the  attitude  prevailed 
that  raising  the  reservation's  standards 
was  the  problem  of  the  Menominees  and 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Although  statistics  concerning  the 
county  today  do  not  reflect  the  work  put 
into  making  the  county  a  self-sustaining 
operation,  countless  hours  have  been 
spent  by  State  officials  and  Menominees 
in  solving  the  county's  problems.  But 
a  point  has  been  reached  where  no 
amount  of  work  can  resolve  the  prob- 
lems unless  financial  assistance  can  al.'-o 
be  put  to  work  with  the  people.  There- 
fore, the  .Lvlenominees  find  them  com- 
ing back  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  hopes  that  the  assistance  needed,  but 
denied  in  1961  before  l^crmination,  will 
now  be  granted. 

Much  has  been  said  to  the  Menominees 
about  the  use  of  existing  agencies  and 
new  programs  for  the  poverty  areas.  In 
some  aspects,  such  programs  can  be  ap- 
plied for  and  possibly  received.  How- 
ever, most  of  these  protirams  demand 
matching  funds  and  the  Menominees 
simply  do  not  have  such  funds. 

Said  a  representative  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture^urinc  the  Sen- 
ate hearing  on  the  companion  bill  of 
H,R,  8034: 

It  i.s  evident  that  the  local  county  tax  base 
and  any  State  aid  simply  is  not  enough  to 
help  them  qualify  for  grants-in-aid  from 
Federal  programs.  The  rural  dlsadvantntres 
of  the  county  causes  inexperience  in  provid- 
ing support  to  normal  pubUc  sprvlces  de- 
manded of  a  county  government  end,  he 
added,  reliance  upon  the  lumber  mill — the 
sole  major  business  in  the  county — lor  taxes 
compounds  the  economic  problems 


As  a  new  county,  and  with  little  ex- 
perience in  governmental  procedures  and 
organization,  the  county  has  shown  a 
particular  disadvantage  in  participating 
in  these  grants-in-aid  programs.  By  any 
standard,  Menominee  County  residents 
show  the  greatest  need  for  increased  and 
better  governmental  services  but  simply 
are  not  able  to  capitaUze  on  these  pro- 
grams because  of  the  precarious  tax 
revenue  situation  which  now  exists. 
They  cannot  keep  paying  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  taxes,  with  the  lumber  mill 
paying  92  p>ercent  of  those  taxes,  and 
expect  the  mill  to  expand  its  operations 
and  to  meet  the  growing  expenses  of  re- 
quired Govenament  services  as  well. 

The  representative  of  USDA  also 
pointed  out  that  in  the  last  decade  alone 
total  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  tripled,  rising  from  $3.8 
billion  in  1956  to  next  year's  estimated 
$13,6  billion.  With  this  increase  in  Fed- 
eral .erants.  State  and  local  government 
expenditures  have  more  than  doubled. 
One  study  shows  that  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures have  risen  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  Federal  grants-in- 
aid.»  This  information  points  up  the  ne- 
cessity for  local  governments  to  have 
taxing  capability  to  come  up  with  the 
necessary  revenues  to  provide  matching 
funds  needed  to  qualify  for  Federal  and 
State  programs. 

Therefore,  finances  are  definitely 
needed  to  meet  matching  fund  require- 
ments of  the  many  Federal  programs 
which  miglit  be  available  to  the  county. 
This  would  be  largely  in  areas  of  eco- 
nomic development  of  commercial  and 
recreational  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  original  version 
of  H.R,  8034.  a  grant  was  authorized  of 
$25,000  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  to  conduct  a  study  on 
the  lumber  resources  of  the  county  to 
determine  how  best  to  economically  de- 
velop those  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
Menominee  County. 

In  addition,  another  grant  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  would  have  been  author- 
ized to  explore  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  with  a  view  to  determirung 
how  best  to  economically  develop  those 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  Menominee 
County,  This  study  would  have  been  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
The  other  provision,  deleted  by  the 
committee,  would  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  loan 
to  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc.  b.ised  on 
these  studies  of  up  to  but  no  more  than 
$5  million. 

While  H.R.  8034  was  being  considered, 
however,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
authorized  and  financed  from  other 
funds  a  study  of  the  industrial  and  rec- 
reational potential  of  Menominee  Coun- 
ty. The  study  is  currently  being  made  by 
the  firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst.  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  the  current  study  removed 
the  need  for  the  studies  called  for  under 
H.R.  8034  and  felt  further  that  the  loan 
authorization  should  await  completion 
of  the  studies  being  made  by  Ernst  & 
Ernst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  it  has  been  shown 
that  these  programs  are  determined  by 
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state  agencies  accordinsr  to  established 
fonnulas. 

There  are  thorough  efforts  being  made 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  oX  Health 
but  these  are  more  in  preventive  prac- 
tices than  in  treatment  facilities.  Al- 
though the  tuberculosis  costs  are  a  great 
weight  on  .the  county's  tax  structure,  the 
rising  costs  for  medical  care  in  the 
Shawano  Community  HospltlU  is  a  prot- 
lem  for  the  neighboring  county  cf 
Shawano  as  well  as  for  Menominee  resi- 
dents, 

A  total  estimated  cost  of  $450,000  Is 
needed  to  complete  sanitation  projects. 

Said  the  representative  of  the  Dl\'i- 
sion  of  Public  Health : 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  mounting  of 
an  effective  local  health  program  for  the 
residents  of  the  county  is  seriously  Impeded 
by  tbe  absence  wltbln  the  boundaries  ot 
Menominee  county  of  a  hospital,  health  de- 
partmeot,  or  even  a  practicing  physician  or 
dentist. 

Educational  services  possible  from  tiie 
Federal  and  State  Governments  are  being 
used  at  a  maximimi  now,  reports  Wis- 
consin officials.  And  although  new  pro- 
grams are  being  enacted  for  more  Ped- 
eral  educational  services,  none  of  these 
help  reduce  the  climbing  tax  rate  for  the 
school  district.  With  the  last  of  the  spe- 
cial Federal  funds  for  school  taxes  Issued 
this  year,  the  Menominees  must  raise 
about  $256,000  in  school  taxes  for  1966- 
67. 

Welfare  costs  for  the  county  are  In- 
creasing with  a  rate  of  15.8  percent  of 
the  residents-receiving  some  form  of  as- 
sistance. This  is  in  comparison  to  2.5 
percent  of  the  population  as  a  whole  in 
Wisconsin.  Funds  allocated  to  the  State 
must,  in  turn,  be  allocated  to  the  coun- 
ties according  to  standard  State  formula. 

In  answer  to  an  argument  that  there 
are  unique  problems  with  every  poverty 
situation,  and  Menominee  County  should 
not  receive  special  attention.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  historical  i-ela- 
tionshlp  of  the  Menominees  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  make  it  a  much 
more  special  case.  Not  only  as  a  reser- 
vation, but  as  the  first  major  tribe  to  be 
terminated  and  turned  into  a  county,  the 
Menominees  have  had  a  "special"  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government. 
As  such,  the  Indians  need  "special"  con- 
sideration because  of  the  unusual  prob- 
lems resulting  from  that  Federal  termi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  measures  in 
this  bill,  the  county  can  begin  to  plan 
for  more  than  1  year  at  a  time.  The  bill 
allows  funds  to  be  distributed  over  a  4- 
year  period  which,  hopefully,  will  enable 
the  Menominees  to  plan  on  a  long-range 
basis.  Up  to  now,  the  people  have  faced 
the  problems  of  Immediacy — immediate 
government  formation,  immediate  plans 
for  economic  solvency  through  establish- 
ment of-  Menominee'  Enterprises,  Inc., 
and  immediate  acceptance  of  new  gov- 
ernment responsibilities  with  little  ex- 
perience so  vitally  needed.  This  im- 
mediacy has  caused  a  lactc  of  planning 
for  the  future  because  of  the  present- 
day  problems,  an  absence  of  funds,  with 
a  resulting  unstable  future  facing  the 
county  as  human  and  natural  resources 


are  not  developed  and  government  serv- 
ices are  increasing  in  costs. 

There  is  one  sidelight  to  this  situation 
which  should  also  be  presented.  The 
Menominee  termination,  in  principle,  was 
believed  to  be  a  "food  thing"  Ijy  many 
Indians  as  well  as  those  working  with 
them.  Termination  cotoid  have  been  a 
good  program  if  bandied  properly.  It 
can  still  be  a  good  thing  if  the  mistakes 
are  rectified  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As 
it  stands  now,  the  Menominee  termina- 
tion has  served  as  an  example  of  Federal 
mismanagement  and  causes  apprehen- 
sion among  many  tribes  when  plans  of 
progress  are  suggested  to  them.  The 
president  of  the  National  Indian  Youth 
Council  has  said  tiiat  young  Indians 
often  find  hesitation  among  the  older 
leaders  in  planning  progressive  programs. 
He  said: 

They  are  afraid  If  t4ey  look  too  progressive, 
the  Government  will  terminate  them  and  the 
tribes  will  become  like  the  Menominees. 

The  implication  le  clear.  Rather  than 
showing  American  Indians  the  advan- 
tages of  no  longer  being  "wards  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  we  have  caused 
fear  among  the  triljes  and  in  the  process 
may  prevent  them  from  improving  their 
conditions.  This  being  the  case,  more 
damage  has  been  done  than  to  just  the 
Menominees  or  their  surrounding  com- 
munities or  the  State  of  Wiscon.sin.  in 
terms  oj  economicB.  The  damage  has 
been  nationwide  psychologically  and  may 
seem  almost  irrepaf  able  to  some  workers 
among  the  tribes. 

Hopefully,  through  corrective  legisla- 
tion now,  the  Indians  across  the  country 
can  see  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
aware  Of  its  mistakes  and  that  we  are 
making  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems we  have  helpad  create. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ui^e  enactment  of  H.R. 
8034. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAJYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,; I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  cc«unittee  for  reporting 
out  this  legislation.  It  provides  a  mini- 
mum of  assistance  needed  to  complete 
the  transition  period  from  the  Federal 
supervision  to  the  lelf-suflSclency  of  the 
tribe  itself.  I  do  aupreciate  the  commit- 
tee reporting  out  tlUs  bill. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  fiu-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i|,  Siiall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  8034,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  votad  in  favor  thereof) , 
the  rules  were  su^ended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  recoosider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HUDSON  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  |dr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  su^^end  the  ru|es  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  13508)  to  dlfect  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
.ftew  York  und  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  re- 


sources of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its 
shores  and  to  authorize  certain  neces- 
sary steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  those 
resources  from  adverse  Federal  actions 
until  the  States  and  Congress  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that  pro- 
gram, as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13508 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  ihc 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
Hudson  River  Basin  contains  resources  or 
Immense  economic,  natural,  scenic,  historic, 
nnd  recreation  value  to  all  the  citizens  oi  the 
United  State's;  that  the  States  of  New  York 
aiid  New  Jersey  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "States")  are  now  working  toward  a  joint 
program  to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore 
the  resources  of  the  Hudson  River  and  liave 
requested  the  aid  and  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government;  that  it  Is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Federal  Government  lend  aid  and 
a;;slstance  to  the  States,  their  political  sub- 
divisions, and  agencies  In  developing  a  com- 
pact to  assure  the  development,  preservation, 
and  restoration  of  the  natural,  scenic,  his- 
toric, and  recreational  resources  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Basin;  and  that  it  Is  the  sense  oI 
the  Congress  that  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  should.  Insofar  £is  possible,  consider 
the  effect  of  projects  or  actions  upon 
EChievement  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
until  the  compact  has  been  acted  upon  by 
the  States  and  the  P'ederal  Government. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "The  Hudson  River"  means  the  Hud- 
son River  and  Us  tributaries  from  their 
source  to  the  mouth  of  the  bower  Bay. 

(bi  "The  Hudson  River  Basin"  means  the 
Hudson  River  and  those  parts  of  the  States 
of  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut  within  and  from 
which  water  naturally  drains  Into  the  Hud- 
son River. 

(ci  'The  Hudson  Rlverway"  means  the 
Hudson  River  and  related  land. 

Sec.  3.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and,  If  they  or  any  of  them  wish 
to  participate,  the  States  of  Vermont.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  to  negotiate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  Into  a  compact  re- 
lating to  the  preservation,  restoration,  uti- 
lization and  development  of  the  natural, 
scenic,  historic,  and  recreational  resources  of 
those  portions  of  the  Hudson  River  Basin 
which  lie  wltbln  the  boundaries  of  the  par- 
ticipating States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  serve  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  In  such  negotiations,  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned,  and  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  President  on  the  negotiations  and  on 
such  terms  of  a  compact  as  may  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  negotiators  not  later  than 
July  1,  1968,  and  may  Include  In  said  report 
his  recommendations  concerning  the  mat- 
ters covered  therein  or  omitted  therefrom. 
The  Secretary's  report  shall  Include  his  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  need  for  avA 
the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
standards  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  for  enforcement  of  the  terms  of 
the  compact.  The  President  shall  transmit 
the  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. No  compact  negotiated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  binding  or  oblig«tory  upon 
any  of  the  parties  thereto  unless  and  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  by 
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any  other  State  to  wblch  its  terms  apply  and 
consented    to    or    approved    by    an    Act    of 

Congress. 

Src.  4.  In  the  negotiation  of  the  compact 
consideration  shall  be  given  to: 

(a)  the  need  to  encourage  all  beneficial 
uses  of  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  other  economic  de- 
velopment consistent  with  the  preservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  natural,  scenic, 
historical,  and  recreational  resources  of  the 
Hudson  Rlverway; 

(bi  the  need  to  encourage  and  support 
local  and  State  autonomy  and  Initiative  in 
planning  and  action  to  develop,  preserve. 
and  restore  the  land  and  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son Rlverway,  Insofar  as  such  planning  and 
action  Is  consistent  with  comprehensive  de- 
velopment, preservation,  and  restoration  of 
the  natural,  scenic,  historic,  and  recreation 
resources  of   the  Hudson  Rlverway; 

Id  the  need  to  abate  water  pollution, 
protect  clean  water,  and  develop  the  water 
resources  of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  for  bene- 
ficial use; 

(d)  the  need  to  preserve,  enhance,  and 
rehabilitate  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway: 

(ei  the  need  to  preserve,  enhance,  and 
develop  archeologlcal  and  historic  sites, 
shrines,  or  structures  along  the  Hudson 
Rlverway:    and 

if  I  the  need  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
fish  and  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources 
of  the  Hudson   Rlverway. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  avoid,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, decisions  or  actions  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  which  could  unfavorably  affect  or 
alter  any  resource  of  the  Hudson  Rlverway 
having  substantial  natural,  scenic,  historic, 
or  recreational  value  until  such  time  as  the 
states  and  the  United  States  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  compact,  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  concerning  any  plans,  programs, 
projects,  and  grants  under  their  jurisdiction 
within  or  affecting  the  Hudson  Rlverway. 
Any  Federal  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality before  which  there  is  pending  an 
application  for  a  license  for  an  activity  which 
may  affect  the  resources  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway  shall  notify  the  Secretary  and, 
before  talcing  final  action  on  such  applica- 
tion, shall  allow  the  Secretary  ninety  days 
tc  present  his  views  on  the  matter.  These 
requirements  shall  not  apply  to  any  appli- 
cant for  a  license  which  was  pending  and 
being  actively  pursued  on  July  1,  1966.  and 
shall  cease  to  apply  three  years  after  the 
date  of  this  Act.  or  whenever  a  compact  has 
been  consented  to  or  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, whichever  occurB  first. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
the  bill  now  before  us,  because  the  once 
magnificent  Hudson  River,  or  part  of  it, 
runs  by  the  community  in  which  I  re- 
side. This  bill  introduced  by  our  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI, 
has  run  about  the  full  gamut  of  legisla- 
tive development.  As  a  result,  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
is  now  in  a  position  to  recommend  a 
measure  which  can  tie  a  reasonable,  prac- 
tical, and  beneficial  foundation  on  which 
to  construct  a  program  so  that  the  Hud- 
son Rlverway  can  be  built. 

It  is  not — I  emphasize — it  Is  not  a 
cure.  It  is  a  begJimine.  The  product 
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which  we  are  considering  today  was 
not  achieved  easily.  It  has  had  to  be 
cultured,  nurtured,  pampered,  and 
prodded  each  step  of  the  way.  It  is  the 
product  of  many  Members  of  this  House 
working  together  to  resolve  basic  differ- 
ences and  to  meet  extremely  difficult 
problems. 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation made  a  field  trip  to  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  on  that  subcommittee.  Extensive 
hearings  were  conducted  in  the  area.  As 
a  result,  further  consultations  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  revised  bill— H.R.  13508. 
There  was  from  the  beginning  a  deter- 
mination to  compromise  without  sacri- 
ficing the  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
Additional  hearings  were  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  on  this  new  proposal, 
and  the  legislation  was  given  a  detailed 
consideration  by  the  full  committee  be- 
fore the  amended  bill  was  reported. 

■We  believe  that  the  bill  which  we  are 
recommending  to  the  House  unanimously 
resolves  the  most  complex  and  contro- 
versial issues  involved. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  legislation 
recommended  by  the  committee,  as  It 
will  be  read  by  the  Clerk,  defines  the 
Hudson  River  as  the  "Hudson  River  and 
its  tributaries  from  their  source  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lower  Bay,"  By  this  lan- 
guage, we  include  all  segments  of  the 
Hudson  River,  but  we  exclude  the  com- 
plex problems  involving  the  New  York 
harbor. 

The  bill  has  two  basic  purposes: 
First,  it  grants  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  States  of  the  Hudson  River  Basin 
to  negotiate  a  compact  relating  to  the 
preservation,  restoration,  use,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  natural,  scenic,  historic, 
and  recreation  resources  of  the  Hudson 
River  Basin.  To  reduce  the  complica- 
tions involved  in  reaching  an  agreement 
satisfactorj'  to  all,  the  bill  designates  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  participate 
as  the  representative  of  the  National 
Government.  No  compact,  of  course, 
would  be  consummated  until  It  is  duly 
ratified  by  the  States  involved  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

And.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  t>e- 
lieve  through  the  participation  of  the 
Secretary  Et  the  outset  we  will  save  from 
2  to  5  years  in  what  must  be  done  to 
save  what  is  left  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Rliine  of  America. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  having  direct  or  indirect  juris- 
diction over  undertakings  affecting  the 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  or  recreation 
resources  of  the  Hudson  Riverwey  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
concerning  such  projects  and  programs 
and  it  requires  them  to  allo>  him  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  views  on  the 
matter. 

In  a  sense,  through  this  provision  we 
are  bringing  all  of  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment wliich  might  through  their  de- 
cisions have  an  impact  on  the  Hudson 
Rlverway  into  the  game  so  that  one  hand 
will  know  what  the  other  is  doing.  We 
do  not  set  up  any  machinery  to  deny  any 
of  these  agencies  basic  authority.  We 
merely  put  a  "Stop,  Look,  and  Listen ' 
sign,  so  that  the  whole  CSovemment,  in- 


cluding the  Congress,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  know  what  impact  any  par- 
ticular development  along  the  rlverway 
would  have  upon  the  total  picture  of  the 
river  itself. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  explains 
basically  what  v.e  have  in  mind.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  add  that  during  my  15  years 
here  I  have  had  the  opportimity — and  I 
considered  it  a  great  opportunity — to 
help  various  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  were  troubled  with  water  short- 
ages or  troubled  with  other  problems  af- 
fecting their  resources,  whether  they 
were  scenic  or  whatever.  I  cheerfully 
gave  my  vote  to  those  undertakings.  I 
say  in  this  11th  hour,  while  we  primarily 
are  responsible  for  the  choking  of  our 
own  river,  we  now  need  the  help  of  the 
Members  tD  undo  wliat  we  and  many 
other  industrial  States,  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania and  others,  have  done  to  their 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the 
objections  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  this  bill  been  met? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Yes.  The  answer  to 
the  gentleman  is  "Yes."  I  might  say 
about  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  the  courts  have  required  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  take  into  coiisid- 
eration  the  impact  of  the  project  before 
it  upon  the  total  picture  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
other  question.  The  cost  to  the  United 
states,  according  to  the  report,  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  negotiation  of  the  com- 
pact will  be  quite  small.  It  would  be  met 
from  the  ordinary  appropriations  of  the 
departments  concerned.  In  the  gentle- 
man's opinion,  will  the  terms  of  tlois  bill 
lead  to  a  further  demand  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  for  any  substan- 
tial amount  of  money? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  would  think  that 
whatever  demand  would  result  would  be 
a  demand  already  generated  by  existing 
legislation,  such  as  the  water  pollution 
bill,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  biU? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Not  unless,  first,  the 
compact  was  approved  by  Congress  and 
second,  there  was  specific  legislation  or 
specific  appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  does  not  mean  by  this  bill  to 
displace  the  State  of  New  York  problems? 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Rather  than  displace  the  State  of 
New  York,  we  merely  embrace  it. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  a  state- 
ment by  Governor  Rockefeller. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
been  vitally  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  and  future  use  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  its  shores. 

.  Just  a  few  days  ago  on  August  26, 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  in  attend- 
ance at  a  county  fair  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  again  showed  his  great  interest 
Xn  a  Hudson  River  renaissance  for  which 
he  has  worked,  and  I  commend  his  state- 
'  ment  to  my  colleagues : 
V      Statement  bt  Governor  Rocketeller 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  attend  this  wonderful 
Dutchess  County  Fair  at  Rhinebeck.  This 
Is  truly  one  of  the  great  scenic  and  historic 
areas  of  the  Hudson  River  valley.  Through 
the  work  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on 
the  Hudaon  River  Valley,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  my  recommendation  at  the  1966 
legislative  session,  we  are  planning  for  the 
future  to  make  the  Hudson  River  valley  an 
even  better  place  to  live  and  to  work. 

Sadly  we  all  recognize  that  the  Hudson 
River  is  badly  polluted  from  industrial 
wastes  and  sewage  from  municipalities  which 
are  dumped  Into  the  river.  Under  New  York 
State's  pioneering  billion  dollar  Pure  Waters 
program,  however — approved  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  the  voters  last  fall — 
we  are  now  able  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
problem— 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  State  Health 
Department  will  have  completed  all  of  its 
hearings  involving  every  major  polluter  in 
the  lower  Hudson  River  drainage  basin  (the 
area  of  the  river  south  of  the  capital  dis- 
trict) and  will  have  Issued  abatement  orders 
resulting  In  the  termination  of  this  pollu- 
tion In  the  river  by  the  end  of  1970. 

"The  total  coet  of  constructing  the  munic- 
ipal sewage  treatment  facilities  in  the  lower 
Hudson  River  area  will  be  approximately 
(200  million.  Of  this  amount,  the  state  will 
finance  80  per  cent  of  the  oost.  leaving  only 
$80  million  to  be  financed  by  the  local  com- 
munities involved. 

"The  Health  Department  Is  moving  ahead 
rapidly  against  major  polluters  in  the  upper 
Hudson  River  area  as  well'  as  the  Mohawk 
River  basin  which  feeds  into  the  Hudson 
River.  These  continuing  efforts  against  pol- 
luters will  result  In  the  restoration  of  the 
Hudson  River  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  our  citizens." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
rare  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  13508,  which  I 

authored  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  al- 
most overwhelming  problems  of  the  Hud- 
son River. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Hud- 
son will  recognize  the  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation.  This  majestic  river, 
once  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  has  become  a  national  symbol  of 
pollution  and  blight. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee have  seen  at  firsthand  the  deplor- 
able conditions  of  the  Hudson.  They 
have  seen  the  open  sewers  that  pour 
more  than  2  billion  gallons  of  raw  sew- 
age into  the  river  each  day.  They  have 
seen  the  shoreline  Junkyard  with  rusted 
cars  piled  three  stories  high,  that 
obscures  George  Washington's  historic 
headquarters  at  Newburgh.  They  have 
traveled  the  miles  of  rotted  piers  and 
blighted  waterfronts  that  line  the  shore 
as  massive  barriers  to  development.    In 


3  days  of  heatings  along  the  riverway, 
they  heard  from  more  than  100  indi- 
viduals and  piiblic  ofBclals  of  the  Hud- 
son Valley  csJl  for  Federal  help  and 
leadership. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  considering 
here  today  doe«  not  call  for  massive  Fed- 
eral expenditure.  In  fact,  it  authorizes 
no  funds  and  the  work  required  will  be 
performed  by  the  Interior  Department 
under  existing  authorizations.  What  it 
does  provide,  fcowever.  is  far  more  im- 
portant. It  creates  the  mechanism  for 
organizing  a  cooperative  effort  involving 
the  States  and  the  local  communities  cf 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  bill  giwes  the  official  consent  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  negotiate  a  Federal-inter- 
state compact  between  the  States  of  the 
Hudson  River  Basin  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  enabling  legislation 
is  a  normal  precursor  to  a  Federal-inter- 
state compact.  In  this  case  it  is  an  es- 
sential one.  All  parties  agree  that  a 
compact  is  the  only  mechanism  that 
can  do  the  job.  New  York  State  has  al- 
ready passed  legislation  to  authorize  a 
compact.  But  no  one  has  taken  the 
initiative  to  get  negotiations  underway 
among  the  parties  concerned.  The  Sec- 
retary is  required  under  this  bill  to  re- 
port to  the  President  his  progress  in 
negotiations  not  later  than  July  1,  1968. 

The  legislation  sets  important  stand- 
ards that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  follow  in  negotiation  of*  compact. 
Most  importantly,  it  requires  that  the 
compact  provide  two  absolutely  essential 
elements — a  comprehensive  plan  and  ef- 
fective means  of  enforcing  that  plan. 
These  are  vital  requirements  lacking  in 
legislation  pasted  by  New  York  State  to 
authorize  such  a  compact. 

The  problems  of  the  Hudson  River 
Basin  are  not  typical  of  those  solved  by 
Federal-interstate  compacts  in  the  past. 
The  Hudson  i»  an  urban  river.  It  is  an 
important  avenue  of  commerce  and  plays 
a  significant  role  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  highly  developed  communities  along 
its  shores. 

In  expanding  the  concept  of  the  Fed- 
eral-interstate compact  to  deal  with  this 
uniquely  complex  and  challenging  urban 
river  basin,  wt  are  breaking  Important 
new  ground.  The  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today  provides  specific 
standards  and  needed  safeguards  for  this 
venture. 

It  recognizee  the  Importance  of  the 
riverway  both  as  an  economic  asset  and 
as  a  source  of  recreation  and  inspiration. 
It  is  the  first  such  instrument  ever  to  set 
forth  specific  guidelines  to  assure  the 
encouragement  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development.  It  is  the  first  such 
legislation  to  Specifically  guarantee  the 
full  participation  of  local  communities  in 
preparing  and  carrying  out  a  compre- 
hensive development  plan. 

Federal-interstate  compacts  in  the 
past  have  dealt  primarily  with  water 
resources.  Tlie  Hudson  River  bill  pro- 
vides for  this— indeed  it  requires  that 
the  compact  deal  with  the  need  to  abate 
pollution,  protect  clean  water,  and  de- 
velop the  water  resources  of  the  Hudson 
Basin.     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


intends  that  this  compact  will  qualify 
the  Hudson  under  the  Clean  Riveri 
Restoration  Act,  presently  vmder  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  This  act  will 
provide  Federal  assistance  for  cleaning 

up  entire  river  basins. 

However,  my  bill  also  recognizes  that 
the  Hudson  is  far  more  than  ju.st  a 
source  of  water — important  as  that  Is 
The  Hudson  Riverway  offers  historical, 
scenic,  and  recreational  resources  with- 
out parallel,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  urban  complex  this  world  ha? 
ever  known.  These  must  be  protected 
and  developed.  H.R.  13508  achieves  this 
aim  by  directing  that  the  compact  mur. 
deal  with  the  problem  of  land  u.se.  It  h 
the  first  such  instrument  to  do  so. 

This  legislation  is  also  needed  to  put 
our  Federal  house  in  order.  If  ths 
States  and  private  interests  have  abused 
or  neglected  their  trust,  the  numerous 
Federal  agencies  that  exercise  unbridled 
authority  over  the  riverway  constitute 
an  equal  danger.  Tliis  legislation  .<;tate; 
simply  and  explicitly  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  all  Federal  agencies  shall  con- 
sider the  effect  of  their  projects  upon  the 
resources  of  the  riverway  and  the  objec- 
tives of  Congress  in  authorizing  a  com- 
pact, as  clearly  and  explicitly  set  forth 
in  this  act. 

I  hope  that  no  Federal  agency,  through 
misconstruction,  will  bring  down  upor. 
itself  the  wrath  of  Copgress  and  the 
American  people  and  force  more  strin- 
gent legislation.  I  do  not  doubt  tha: 
further  abuse  of  the  rivei-way  could  pro- 
duce such  legislation.  For  the  succc^.- 
of  this  bill  in  the  face  of  the  oppositior. 
and  the  open  advocacy  of  powerful  inter- 
ests is  proof  that  the  patience  of  ti:e 
Nation  is  wearing  very  thin  indeed. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  requires  that  ai; 
Federal  agencies  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  any  projects  within  the  basi: 
upon  the  riverway.  The  aim  of  thhs  sec- 
tion is  to  avoid  decisions  or  action; 
which  could  unfavorably  affect  or  aUe: 
valuable  resources  of  the  Hudson  River- 
way until  a  compact  is  negotiated. 

Applications  pending  as  of  July  1. 196c 
are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  thi.- 
specific  section  in  order  to  avoid  an- 
unnecessary  delay  In  the  decision  con- 
cerning one  controversial  project,  a 
pumped  storage  hydroelectric  plan- 
proposed  by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Cc 
of  New  York  for  construction  at  Corn- 
wall. A  license  for  this  plant,  revoked 
pursuant  to  order  of  the  U.S.  court  o: 
appeals,  is  presently  being  reconsidered 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Un- 
der existing  legislation,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  already  charged 
with  the  responsibUity  to  coiisult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  th:.- 
project  and  further  requirements  fcr 
consultation  would  only  be  redundant 

This  legislation  is  vitally  important  f 
the  people  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
But  it  as  also  important  to  the  Nation 
The  problems  that  beset  the  Hudson  are 
now  afflicting  other  great  rtver  basins  a; 
well  all  over  the  country.  The  course 
that  we  are  charting  here  today  couW 
set  the  pattern  for  a  program  of  restora- 
tion and  development  that  will  benefit 
every  great  river  in  America. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  indeed  a  proud 
moment  for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Hudson.  I 
genuinely  believe  that  it  is  much  more. 
it  is  an  opportunity  for  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  our  Nation 
to  loin  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  challenge  to  our  great  natural  re- 
sources that  results  from  our  very 
-rowth  and  prosperity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13508. 

I  want  to  give  special  thanks  to  the 
committee  for  the  excellent  work  they 
ha\e  done  and  to  the  98  cosponsors  of 
Hudson  legislation  in  the  House  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  2  Republican  sponsors  of 
this  bill  who  have  been  of  inestimable 
help  in  framing  and  passing  this  legisla- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  commit- 
tee [Mr.  WiDNALL]  and  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  privilege  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  on  this  legislation  from  its 
inception.  I  compliment  him  most 
highly  on  the  drive  and  initiative  he  has 
shown  not  only  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  fore  but  also  in  stimulating 
action  within  New  York  State  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  taken. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  co- 
sponsor  of  the  original  bill,  and  the  first 
cosponsor  of  the  gentleman's  revised  bill. 
This  is  good  legislation.    I  am  happy 
to  support  it. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
with  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Albany  County  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  prateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks  and  for  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance which  went  into  making  up  this  leg- 
islation. The  gentleman's  help  on  this 
matter  was  of  inestimable  value.  He 
contributed  heavily  to  the  provisions  as 
they  now  appear  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.sc  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
his  dynamic  leadership  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  conamend 
him  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  saving  the 
Hudson  River,  which  is  so  vital  and  im- 
portant to  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  as  well  as  to  the  entire  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  vei-y  important  principle  being  saved 
here  today  in  setting  a  model  for  the  sav- 
ing of  other  important  rivers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  in  commending  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger] 
for  the  important  role  he  has  played  in 
this  legislation.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
for  me  to  have  worked  with  him  on  it 
from  the  beginning.  He  has  been  per- 
sistent in  the  face  of  apathy  and  delib- 
erate obstructionism  in  his  efforts  to 
have  Congress  act  in  this  area.  His  voice 
has  always  been  strong  and  persuasive. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  13508 
which  will  include  In  the  definition  of 
"Hudson  River"  all  of  the  river  from 
mouth  to  source.  The  bill,  as  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  defined  it  as  extending 
from  the  headwaters  to  the  Georpe 
Wasliington  Bridge.  By  this  definition 
the  most  heavily  populated  part  of  tlie 
metropolitan  region  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  would  have  been  excluded 
from  the  proposed  compact  to  assure  the 
development,  preservation,  and  restora- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Hudson,  and 
the  urban  part  of  the  riverway  would 
have  been  abandoned  to  further  desecra- 
tion and  pollution.  It  v.cJuld  be  impossi- 
ble to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Hudson  River  and  ignore  its  waters 
flowing  past  Manhattan  and  the  scenic 
and  recreational  potential  along  its 
banks. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  OBrienI 
for  his  splendid  cooperation.  When  I 
called  this  omission  to  his  attention,  he 
was  immediately  sympathetic  and  under- 
took to  work  out  with  me  the  language  of 
the  committee  amendment  which  will 
make  clear  "-he  intent  of  Congress  to  in- 
clude the  entire  length  of  the  river  and 
specifically  that  part  of  the  Hudson  River 
between  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
and  the  mouth  of  the  lower  bay. 

The  amendment  also  is  consistent  with 
H  R.  6920.  which  I  introduced  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  to  create  the 
Hudson  National  Riverway.  Our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Ottinger,  had  taken  the 
initiative  by  proposmg  legislation  to  cre- 
ate the  Hud.son  Highlands  National 
Scenic  RHerway  to  preser\e  the  river 
north  of  New  York  City. 

I  extended  the  concept  down  through 
the  metropolitan  regions  of  New  York 
City  and  New  Jersey  from  Beacon  to  the 
Bower>'.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that 
13  million  people  living  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  have  easy  access  to  it  and  urged 
the  development  of  an  urban  riverway 
for  the  millions  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
It  could  be  developed  to  provide  parks, 
recreational  facilities,  beaches,  natural 
beauty,  and  clean  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is  the 
result  of  considerable  debate  and  com- 
promise. It  is  not  the  same  as  my  own 
proposal,  H.R.  6920.  I  supported,  and 
still  support,  the  creation  of  a  national 
riverway,  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  power  to  acquire  land  on  the 
Hudson  shore  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing and  preserving  its  natural  beauty.    I 


supported,  and  still  support,  giving  the 
Secretary  the  power  to  veto  FPC  deci- 
sions or  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  Hudson. 
H.R.  13508  would  provide  for  a  Federal- 
interstate  compact.  It  provides  that  any 
Federal  agency  considering  projects 
within  or  affecting  the  Hudson  River 
must  first  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  although  he  will  have  no 
veto  power.  Of  special  importance  is 
proposed  section  1,  which  declares  the 
Hudson  River  Basin  to  contain  "resources 
of  immense,  economic,  natural,  scenic, 
and  recreation  value  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,"  finds  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  Americans  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  aid  the  State  and 
local  govei'iiments  "to  assure  the  de- 
velopment, preservation,  and  restoration 
of  the  resources  of  the  Hudson  River 
Basin,"  and  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  "Federal  departments  and 
apencies  should,  insofar  as  possible,  con- 
sider the  effect  of  projects  or  actions 
upon  achievement  of  the  objectives  cf 
this  act  until  the  compact  has  been 
acted  upon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  start — 
an  important  start — toward  meeting  the 
exciting  problems  of  the  urban  river. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  is  at  last 
coiisidcring  the  preservation  and  res- 
toration of  the  resources  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

On  July  24.  1965, 1  testified  in  support 
of  my  legislation  at  the  hearings  held 
in  Westchester  County  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Then,  on  July  29  of  this  year,  I  again  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  urge  ac- 
tion in  this  session  on  H.R.  13508, 

It  is  urgent  that  action  be  taken  by 
this  body  to  restore  some  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Hudson  by  making  it  a  usable 
source  of  water,  recreation,  and  t)eauty 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  necessity  for  passing  this  legis- 
lation is  made  manifest  by  observing  the 
present  state  of  the  Hudson:  it  is  foully 
poUuted-^unusable  for  swinuning  or  fish- 
ing, not  to  mention  di-inking.  It  Is  the 
shame  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Hudson  is.  or  at  least  was,  one  of 
our  great  national  treasures.  It  is  inter- 
woven with  our  history-  and  development. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  a  main  avenue 
for  the  commerce  which  has  made  New 
York  City  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
world. 

But  the  river  could  be,  and  should 
be.  more  important  still.  As  I  said  a 
year  apo.  the  Hudson  could  be  "one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world,  a  river 
that  serves  all  our  people.  It  could  pro- 
vide parks,  recreational  facilities, 
beaches,  natui-al  beauty,  and  water.  The 
Hudson  could  be  once  again  what  It  was 
once — a  great  source  of  enjoyment,  won- 
der, and  pleasure." 

It  is  with  this  goal  in  mind,  and  In  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  present,  and  particu- 
larly the  future  of  rivers  like  the  Hud- 
son, that  I  luge  passage  of  the  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcwn  New 
Jersey  LMr.  Widnall]. 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frpm  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OttingerI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  in  support  of 
this  legislation  relating  to  t6e  Hudson 
River  since  the  congressional  district 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent  en- 
compasses half  of  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

This  legislation  follows  very  closely  the 
bills  that  I  introduced  myself  calling  for 
the  start  of  preservation  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

My  congressional  district  embraces 
half  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  which  are 
certainly  among  the  great  natural  treas- 
ures of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  contains  points  that  I  have 
advanced  throughout  the  past  year  and 
a  Imlf  during  which  this  legislation  has 
been  developed.  It  calls  for  a  report  on 
the  Hudson  after  a  year  of  necessary 
work  and  study.  It  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity for  consultation  with  local  com- 
munities and  organizations  although  I  do 
not  believe  it  enlists  their  participation 
as  fully  as  it  should.  I  should  like  to 
indicate  at  this  time  that  fuller  partici- 
pation by  loca^^terests  would  be  desir- 
able. I  mean  to  introduce  legislation  at 
a  later  date  that  will  look  to  such  par- 
ticipation as  standard  practice  for  the 
future  of  all  such  preservation  efforts 
whether  it  be  on  the  Hudson  River  or  any 
of  the  wild  rivers. 

Tlie  bill  looks  forward  to  a  Federal - 
State  compact  which  is  certainly  a  most 
likely  medium  for  handling  the  relation- 
ship of  these  two  great  governments. 

The  bill  indicates,  by  exception  in  its 
scope  of  activity,  that  Congress  will  not 
undertake  to  ban  the  proposed  Consoli- 
dated Edison  powerplant  at  .Cornwall. 
That  plant  is  one  that  the  Hudson  River 
economy  is  counting  upon  as  an  early 
benefit. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  Hudson 
River  is  not  a  wilderness  upon  which  the 
National  Park  Service  can  be  imposed  as 
a  solvent  for  every  ill.  The  river  Is  too 
complex  In  its  Industrial,  commercial, 
and  social  development  to  be  dealt  with 
by  any  standard  formula  from  past  ex- 
perience. The  problem  must  be  ap- 
proached after  an  analysis  that  is  not 
only  far  reaching,  but  also  detailed.  For 
this  reason  it  is  proper  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  have  at  least  a 
year  to  formulate  a  mode  of  approach. 

The  most  patent  shortcoming  in  the 
legislation  before  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
study  will  not  necessarily  be  a  joint  or 
cooperative  study  with  the  States  shar- 
ing as  partners  in  the  effort.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  chosen  to  go  its  own 
way  for  Hudson  River  preservation, 
through  the  medium  of  what  Is  known 
as  the  Hudson  River  Valley  Comm;lssion. 
Now  through  our  legislation  today,  the 


Federal  Government  is  going  its  own 
way  too.  I  suppose  that  these  two  ef- 
forts mxist  stars  separately  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  Inevitable  occasion 
when  the  political  climate  permits  the 
two  to  join  force*.  We  will  look  forward 
to  this  day  and  rely  on  the  present  legis- 
lation to  speed  the  occasion. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  13508  is  the  climax  in  a  long 
struggle  to  begin  a  program  providing 
some  measure  of  protection  for  the 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  and  recreational 
values  or  outdooi-  resources  of  the  Hud- 
son River. 

Last  year,  aftfr  several  bills  were  in- 
troduced with  regard  to  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  several  members  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation with  my»elf  as  chairman,  visited 
parts  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Our 
field  trip  included  hearings  at  Yonkers, 
North  Tarrytown,  and  Cold  Spring.  N.Y. 
When  we  completed  this  preliminary 
phase  of  the  legislative  process,  the  hopes 
of  bringing  all  of  the  divergent  interests 
and  views  into  agreement  were  not  too 
high;  however,  oontinued  efforts  by  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  kept  the  intere.st 
in  the  legislation  simmering. 

In  searching  for  a  way  to  resolve  some 
of  the  dilemmas  and  most  of  the  dis- 
putes, those  interested  struck  upon  the 
basic  ideas  embodied  in  H.R.  13508. 
Several  of  the  members  from  the  State 
of  New  York  representing  portions  of 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  testified  at 
hearings  on  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  and  the  committee  listened  closely 
to  the  advice  of  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  OBrien,  Mr.  Bingham,  and 
Kupferman] — who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee— and  the  distinguished  sponsors 
from  New  York  and  other  States  in 
reaching  its  conclusions.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  shows  that  men  of  good  faith, 
working  toward  a  common  and  construc- 
tive goal,  can  pesolve  basic  differences 
and  contribute  to  a  worthwhile  cause. 

Basically.  H.R  13508  encourages  and 
authorizes  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government — tlirough  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior — to  conduct  negotiations 
leading  toward  the  formulation  of  a 
compact  which  will  be  acceptable  to  both 
the  States  involTed  and  to  the  Congress. 
This  legislation  ftuthorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  get  into  the  negotia- 
tions at  an  earty  opportunity  so  that, 
hopefully,  a  good  deal  of  time  can  be 
saved  in  arrivinf  at  an  acceptable  com- 
pact. 

The  concern  otf  the  compact  will  be  to 
establish  an  acceptable  agreement  along 
the  Hudson  River  for  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  natural,  scenic, 
historic,  and  recreational  resources  of  the 
river  basin.  Whether  the  agreement 
reached  is  acceptable  or  not.  from  a  Fed- 
eral standpoint,  will  depend  upon  a  fu- 
ture Congress.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  know  what  the  terms  of  the  compact 
might  be,  but  most  certainly  they  must 
provide  an  ovemll  comprehensive  plan 
wliich  will  recognize  both  the  need  for 
development  and  the  need  for  protection 


and  preservation  of  the  outdoor  values  of 
the  Hudson  Riverway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  principal 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  13508, 
as  introduced,  was  the  inclusion  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  a  3-year  moratorium  banin? 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  and  the  Issuance 
of  Federal  licenses  insofar  as  they  affect 
the  outdoor  resources  of  the  Hudson 
Riverway.  Our  colleague,  the  dean  oi 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  Indicated  his  concern  with 
this  provision  and  agreed  that  language 
requiring  Federal  agencies  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or, 
projects  affecting  these  values  would  be 
a  proper  method  of  overcoming  this  di- 
lemma. In  addition,  as  I  understood  oiu 
distinguished  colleague,  the  moratorium 
on  licensing  could  be  resolved  amicably 
by  revising  the  language  so  that  the 
Secretary  will  be  notified  of  pending  li- 
cense applications  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views  on  ihem 
This  provision,  however,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  pending  applications  which  were 
being  actively  pursued  on  July  1.  In  ad- 
dition, a  limitation  is  placed  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  provisior. 
so  that  it  terminates  when  a  compact  is 
agreed  to  or  within  3  years,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

The  Hudson  River  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  rivers  in  our  Nation— eco- 
nomically and  historically.  It  has  been, 
and  can  be,  one  of  our  most  beautifi:! 
riverways.  H.R.  13508  will  not  make  it 
more  beautiful:  it  provides  no  authority 
for  the  expenditure  of  one  dime  for  land 
acquisition,  nor  does  it  stand  in  the 
path  of  needed  progressive  development 
H.R.  13508  merely  recognizes  that  the 
Hudson  River  can  contribute  more  to  a 
total  environment  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  citizens  if  an  effort  is  made  now  10 
think  the  problems  through  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  solution. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  is  an 
laonest  effort  to  encourage  the  States  in- 
volved to  examine  the  situation  and  to 
agree  to  work  to  improve  it.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  recommend  it  to  you 
for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Hudson  River  legislation 
before  the  House  today  with  H.R.  13514. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legi--^- 
lation  which  will  permit  us  to  get  coin: 
on  the  tremendous  job  of  restoring  anu 
developing  the  Hudson  River  Basin. 

TMs  legislation  deserves  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  House.  It  is  more  thpn 
bipartisan,  it  is  truly  nonpartisan  in 
nature 

Pew  issues  have  been  accorded  the  pub- 
lic discussion,  study,  and  review  that  the 
Hudson  has  been  given  over  the  past  19 
months  since  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr 
Ottinger]  introduced  the  first  legislation 
for  the  riverway. 

An  11 -month  study  of  the  Hudson  Riv- 
erway, proposed  by  the  State  of  Ne'v 
York  to  search  for  alternatives  to  Fed- 
eral action,  concluded  last  February  by 
recommending  the  very  action  which 
this  legislation  will  now  make  possible— 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal-interstate 
compact  commission. 
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Independently,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, acting  for  the  President's  Recrea- 
tion Advisory  Council,  carried  out  a  9- 
month  study.  The  result  was  official 
endorsement  of  the  legislation  now  before 
the  House. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
strongly  recommends  immediate  consid- 
eration and  enactment. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee held  numerous  hearings  on  this 
bill,  including  3  days  along  the  Hudson 
River  itself.  More  than  240  witnesses 
asked  to  testify  in  support  of  Federal  ac- 
tion, and  the  committee,  after  meticu- 
lous study  of  the  alternatives,  has  now 
reported  this  legislation  favorably  to  the 
House. 

Tlie  New  York  Times,  speaking  for 
thousands  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
residents,  has  repeatedly  endorsed  this 
legislation  and  urged  enactment.  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  most  recent  Times  edito- 
rial on  the  issue  dated  August  2,  1966: 

Protecting  the  Hudson   Valley 

Now  that  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  heard  from  all  tlie 
chief  disputants  in  the  long  controversy  over 
how  to  protect  the  Hudson  Valley,  it  should 
move  for  effective  legislation  before  Congress 
adjourn-;. 

The  best  hope  for  enhancing  and  preserv- 
ing this  majestic  but  defiled  river  still  lies 
in  the  Ottinger  bill,  even  though  it  has  been 
weakened  by  the  amendments  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  demanded  as  the  price  of 
.Wmmistratlon  support.  Governor  Roclte- 
feller  made  It  plain  In  his  testimony  before 
ihc  committee  that  the  softening  of  the 
measure  has  done  nothing  to  diminish  the 
opposition  to  it  that  he  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  President  Johnson  last  spring. 

We  think  the  Governor  is  wrong  in  believ- 
ing that  the  protection  task  can  be  per- 
formed better  through  a  Hudson  Valley  com- 
pact of  the  type  enacted  by  the  New  Yorlc 
Legislature.  One  defect  of  the  commission 
that  compact  would  create  is  that  it  would 
be  dominated  by  this  state,  with  nine  votes 
as  against  three  each  for  New  Jersey  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  other  principal 
shortcoming  is  that  the  commission  would 
have  few  enforcement  powers.  It  would  rely 
in  large  part  on  education  and  persuasion 
to  save  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  val- 
ley. 

The  Ottinger  bill,  even  as  amended,  would 
provide  the  stronger  legal  safeguards  reo.uired 
if  tlie  spoliation  of  the  Hudson  is  to  be 
tialted.  It  would  authorize  Federal  officials 
to  negotiate  a  much  more  realistic  compact 
with  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  thus  giving 
it  a  vastly  greater  chance  of  acceptance  in 
Washington  and  Trenton.  The  one  unfor- 
tunate development  is  that  Secretary  Udall's 
objections  caused  the  watering  down  of  a 
provision  under  which  he  could  have  banned 
Federal  licensing  of  projects  that  might  in- 
terfere with  the  valley's  natural  treasures. 

Our  hope  that  the  Ottinger  bni  will  be 
passed  this  year  is  made  more  urgent  by  the 
plan  recently  put  forward  in  the  final  report 
of  the  temporary  Hudson  River  Valley  Com- 
tii-ssion,  headed  by  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 
Its  design  for  keeping  the  lordly  Hudson  from 
becoming  the  world's  broadest  sewer,  wash- 
ing vast  expanses  of  treeless  subdivisions  and 
-actorles  on  graded  hills.  Is  bold;  and  Its  Im- 
plementation would  be  costly.  There  Is  no 
chance  whatever  of  carrying  it  through  wlth- 
O'Jt  the  push  of  a  strong  enforcement  agency. 
Adoption  of  the  Ottinger  bill  will  create  such 
an  agency  and  thus  help  preserve  the  river's 
grandeur    against    the    depredations    of    the 
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communities  and  industrial  enterprises  along 
its  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  powerful  and  broad 
public  demand  for  action  for  the  Hud- 
son River  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  original  Hudson  River  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  more  than  100  Hud- 
son bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  New 
Jersey.  A  bipartisan  majority — two- 
thirds,  in  fact — of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation  have  sponsored 
similar  bills.  A  majority  of  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation — totaling 
24  New  York  Congressmen  fiom  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — has  introduced  Hud- 
son River  bills,  the  vast  preponderance 
based  upon  the  legislation  authored  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

There  is  nearly  unanimous  agreement 
upon  the  action  tliat  is  iieeded  to  clean 
up  the  pollution  and  decay  that  mars 
the  majesty  of  the  river  which  Bae- 
decker  once  called  "more  beautiful  than 
the  Rhine." 

The  legislation  before  this  House  to- 
day will  make  that  action  possible.  It 
will  provide  an  effective  Federal-inter- 
state compact.  It  will  protect  the  rights 
of  local  communities  and  encourage 
commercial  and  industrial  development. 
It  will  require  comprehensive  planning 
and  effective  means  of  enforcement,  the 
es.sential  elements  for  success. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  so  that  we  can  get  going  on  a 
truly  cooperative,  bipartisan  program 
to  restore  and  develop  the  Hudson  River 
Basin. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gertleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.REiDl. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
Member  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  13508.  As  the  authors  of  the 
bill  are  aware,  both  Senator  Javits  and  I 
i^itroduced  initial  legislation  sometime 
ago  similar  to  the  objectives  of  this  bill, 
but  we  reserved  the  right  to  amend  our 
bill  to  take  cognizance  of  any  State  ac- 
tion in  this  area.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
is  serious  pollution  in  the  Hudson  River 
affecting  the  waters,  fish,  and  other 
aquatic  life.  There  are  vital  questions  of 
conservation  involved,  and  the  need  for  a 
major  conservation  effort  now  is  clear. 

I  think  the  record  should  clearly  show- 
today  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  re- 
cently exercised  some  real  and  meaning- 
ful initiatives.  I  think  the  record  should 
explicitly  state  that  New  York  has  ap- 
proved a  S1.7  billion  pure  waters  pro- 
gram to  hopefully  eliminate  the  serious 
water  pollutioi^  throughout  the  State  in  6 
years. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature has  passed  legislation — and  the 
Governor  is  active  in  this  regard — look- 
ing toward  a  compact  between  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  and 
abate  pollution  in  the  Hudson  River 
Basin. 

I  believe  the  House  here  today  will 
complement  the  initiatives  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  will  conform  to  the  ac- 


tions of  the  State  and  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Rockefeller — and  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller  as  well. 

I  think  it  is  timely  for  the  Members 
to  consider  this  legislation  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask,  how- 
ever, the  distinguished  minority  Member 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Savlor.  one  or 
two  questions,  if  I  may,  to  make  clear 
the  legislative  history  that  is  involved. 

First,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  un- 
der section  4  of  the  instant  bill,  it  is  clear 
that  all  beneficial  uses  of  the  lands  and 
waters  of  the  Hudson  Riverway  will  be 
encouiaged  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  natural 
scenic,  historic,  and  recreation  resources 
of  the  riverway.  This  specifically  in- 
cludes conunercial,  industrial,  and  other 
economic  development. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  that 
ix>int  is  explicitly  clear  In  the  bill,  as 
amended? 

Mr.  SA-yxOR.  Section  4  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  will  make  this  very  clear. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  'secondly.  I 
would  hke  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  I 
may.  whether  the  compact  and  authority 
connected  therewith  in  relation  to  the 
States,  does  not  very  clearly  preserve  to 
the  States  inherent  rights;  rights  they 
presently  have  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Hudson  River  communities  consistent 
with  conservation  and  with  the  concepts 
of  local  autonomy  and  give  full  voice  to 
the  local  communities  with  regard  to 
their  future? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  that  is  inherent  and  is  part  of 
this  Iccislation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
the  committee  in  its  wisdom  recognizes 
what  we  are  doing  today  in  the  House 
involves  very  simply  and  essentially  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  Hudson  River 
is  an  integral  part,  you  might  say,  of  fu- 
ture planning  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  other  words,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  a  verj'  substantial,  clear,  and  indeed 
primary  interest  here. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Of  Course,  New  York 
has  a  great  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  a  compact 
is  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  piece  of 
legislation,  it  will  be  reported  back  to  the 
Congress  and  Congress  must  approve  any 
mterstate  compact.  However,  no  action 
can  be  taken  except  as  it  is  negotiated  by 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  which  will  subsequently  have  to  be 
approved  here  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  S.\YLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Lastly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iri  light  of  the  legislative  historj' 
of  this  bill — and  I  was  privileged  to  testi- 
fy before  the  committee  on  the  several 
pending  bills  and  on  the  urgent  need  for 
local.  State,  and  Federal  action — and  the 
amendments  that  have  been  made  to  the 
bill.  I  support  it  and  I  urge  all  the  Mem- 
bers to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
i  Mr.  O-rriNGER  1  for  his  initiative  in  this 
area,  and  also  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  O'Brien]. 

I  think  it  is  a  bipartisan  piece  of  legis- 
lation clearly  in  the  interest  of  conserva- 
tion and  clearly  supporting  the  actions 
and  initiatives  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recoRnlzes  the  gentleman  trym 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylobI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Jie 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
Hudson  River  legislation,  HJl.  13508,  and 
a  Representative  of  the  people  of  New 
York  City,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  necessary  measure. 

We  are  at  an  important  crossroads  In 
our  (Jevelopment.  The  prosperity  and 
grrowth  for  which  we  are  the  envy  of  the 
world  are  now  threatening  to  dest:x>y 
much  In  our  natural  environment  tha ;  is 
valuable  and  important  to  our  Nation. 

We  must  now  take  the  time  and  effort 
to  plan  our  future  growth  so  as  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  our  great  natural  re- 
sources while  we  continue  our  desirable 
industrial,  commercial,  and  residential 
development. 

The  Hudson  River  Basin  poses  tJiis 
challenge  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Nation.  The  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  provides  the  answer  to 
that  challenge. 

It  calls  for  the  Secretary  to  negotiate 
a  Federal-interstate  compact  providing  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  development 
and  preservation  of  the  water  and  land 
resources  of  the  Hudson  Basin  and,  in 
addition,  it  calls  for  an  effective  means 
of  enforcing  that  plan. 

Speaking  for  my  New  York  City  con- 
stituents, I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  problem  of  water.  For  far  tpo  long 
New  York  City  has  hovered  on  the  brink 
of  disastrous  drought.  We  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  chance  that  we  can  continue 
to  squeak  through  on  emergency,  make- 
-  shift  "ad  hoc"  arrangements.  We  need 
comprehensive,  long-range  planning  to 
develop  the  water  resources  needed  Tor 
the  future.  Such  planning  and  imple- 
mentatit)n  must  be  baslnwlde. 

This  Hudson  River  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  mechanism  for  this.  It 
Is  consistent  with  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  passed  by  Congress  list 
year  for  this  very  purpose.  It  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoi-a- 
tion  legislation  which  we  wiU  soon  be 
considering  in  this  body. 
.  Although  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  the  Clean  Rivers  Bill  now  differ 
in  many  respects,  they  concur  upon  one 
requirement.  In  order  to  obtain  the  ex- 
tensire  Federal  help  that  will  be  neecled 
to  purify  our  water  and  develop  new  re- 
sources. It  will  be  necessary  to  form  just 
such  a  Compact  Commission  as  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  13508  and  in  my  bill, 
H.R.  13512.  In  fact,  I  am  informed  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  this  in 
mind  in  making  his  strong  endorsement 
of  this  legislation. 

When  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Ri\'er 
Basin  are  purified— and  it  may  take 
many  years  and  billions  of  dollars'  to  e.c- 
compUsh  this — the  River  can  provide 
"3  million  acre-feet  of  water  armually 
for  the  metropolitan  complex  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.     That  la  three 


times  the  total  capacity  of  New  York 
City's  present  reservoir  system. 

Water  is  a  preeious  commodity.  A 
Senate  Committee  recently  estimated 
that,  by  the  year  2000.  our  need  for  water 
will  exceed  our  praeent  resources  by  350 
billion  gallons  annually.  Surely  the  in- 
vestment in  the  Hudson's  resources  will 
reward  us  all. 

This  legislation  »e  are  acting  on  here 
today  does  not  co»unit  us  to  any  cur- 
rent expenditure.  In  this  time  of  in- 
flationary pressures  this  is  a  welcome  re- 
lief. However,  ii  dt>es  commit  us  to  em- 
bark upon  on  cooperative  planning  as  to 
the  most  efScient  lind  effective  ways  of 
making  the  massive  expenditures  that 
will  be  needed  to  clean  up  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  this  neglected  river 
basin. 

I  yrge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
bipartisan  effort  lor  the  Hudson  and 
support  H.R.  13508. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
heard  some  of  the  comments  that  were 
being  made  about  this  legislation,  I  had 
to  go  back  and  read  the  bill  and  the 
report  to  find  out  whether  or  not  this 
was  the  same  bill  that  we  had  reported 
out  of  the  commtttee,  becaase  in  the 
language  that  people  were  using  in  de- 
scribing what  this  bill  was  going  to  do 
and  what  a  great  landmark  this  was,  I 
did  not  recall  that  this  is  what  we  had 
done  in  the  committee. 

Vei-y  frankly,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  piece  of  legislntion:  but  if  there  is 
any  piece  of  legislation  passed  in  the  89th 
Congress  that  Is  absolutely  useless  and 
worthless,  it  is  the  piece  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Members  were 
about  a  year  ago  when  Congre.ss  passed 
a  bill  that  became  known  as  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  It  is  Public 
Law  89-80,  atjd  waj  signed  fc>v  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  22. 196B.  That  bill  took  care 
of  ever\ahing  and  set  the  pattern  for  all 
rivers,  not  just  the  Hudson  River.  It  set 
the  pattern  for  all  rivers,  and  now  it  is 
here  in  the  bill  betfore  the  House.  All 
we  did  was  to  strike  out  everything  after 
the  enacting  clause  in  the  present  bill, 
which  is  the  legislation  that  these  Mem- 
bers were  talking  about  and  we  rewrote 
the  bill,  and  all  we  did  was  rewrite  what 
is  now  in  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act. 

This  statement  of  policy  as  contained 
in  the  original  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act: 

It  is  the  declared  pc!!cy  of  the  Congress  to 
encourage  the  conser»atlon,  development  and 
Utilization  of  water  and  related'  land  re- 
sources of  the  Unitaa  States  on  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  basis  by  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  localities  and  private 
enterprise  witli  the  cooperation  of  all  affected 
Federal  agencies.  States,  lucal  governments. 
Individuals,  corporations,  business  enter- 
prises, and  others  coneerned. 

Now.  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  recognizes  the  need  for  increased 
participation  by  the  States  in  water  and 
related  water  resource  planning  and  for 
private  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  comprehen.sive  planning. 

Last  yeai;  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  our 
counterpart  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol,  labored  long  and  hard  to  iron 


out  the  many  difiBcultles  that  we  had 
with  various  States  of  the  Union,  the 
various  municipal  agencies  that  are  rep- 
resented by  our  counties,  by  our  town- 
ships, and  by  our  city  governments  and 
by  the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  work  out  a  comprehen- 
sive water  plan.  We  now  have  it  on  the 
books.  When  we  considered  this  piece 
of  legislation  which  we  have  before  us 
now.  we  comprehended  and  took  cog- 
nizance of  all  the  90-odd  bills  that  were 
introduced. 

We  struck  them  all  out  and  we  wiote 
a  new  bill,  and  what  we  did  was  merely 
to  aut'norize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  act  as  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  negotiating  an  interstate 
compact,  and  it  sets  up  the  same  rule-; 
and  regulations  that  were  set  up  in  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  This 
authority  is  already  on  the  books.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  is  not  already 
the  law  of  the  land. 

But  since  it  was  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee  to  do  it,  I  hope  that  we  pas.s 
the  bill.  Maybe  it  will  help  the  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  in  getting 
a  piece  of  legislation  to  pinpoint  their 
own  problems.  One  member  of  the  New 
York  delegation  appeared  before  cur 
committee  and  made  some  rather  un- 
complimentary remarks  that  I  will  not 
use  and  insult  the  Members  of  Congress 
by  repeating  his  ow^l  words,  but  the  dean 
of  the  New  York  delegation  had  some 
rather  caustic  remarks  to  make  aboi;t 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  New  York  dcleeatiou 
was  not  quoting  his  own  words,  but  was 
quoting  tlie  words  of  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  New  York  State. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  If  he  believes 
this  bill  does  nothing,  a  great  many  of 
us.  particularly  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  feel  it  does  a  great  deal.  I  believe 
perhaps  we  are  going  to  have  a  small 
miracle  in  the  closing  days  of  this  ses- 
sion.   All  of  us  will  be  happy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  U  it  will  make  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  New  York 
happy.  I  will  be  happy  to  make  theni  all 
happy  by  pa.ssing  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  remark.  If  thts 
bil!  does  not  do  anything,  why  are  we 
passing  this? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  ha.'; 
just  heard  why:  It  will  help  make  the 
people  of  New  York  State  happy.  If  this 
will  help  the  State  of  New  York  clean 
up  the  Hudson  River,  I  will  be  happy  to 
help  pass  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true,  I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
Water  Re.sources  Planning  Act  of  last 
year  does  refer  to  the  possibility  that 
there  might  be  interstate  compacts  deal- 
ing with  particular  rivers? 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Absolutely.  There  is 
already  a  pattern  for  Interstate  com- 
pacts. We  do  not  need  any  legislation 
to  authorize  It.  Interstate  compacts 
must  always  be  approved  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  Founding  Fathers  so  speci- 
fied that  we  could  not  have  an  interstate 
compact  unless  it  was  approved  by  Con- 
cress.  When  the  late  Francis  Walter 
vias  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  worked 
with  him  and  in  the  Delaware  River 
Compact  we  set  a  precedent  to  establish 
an  interstate  compact  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cotild  become  a  partner. 
That  is  now  the  pattern.  So  there  is 
not  anything  new  in  this  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
3  partner  in  a  Hudson  River  Interstate 
Compact.  We  already  have  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  partner  on  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

If  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  other 
States  involved  in  the  Hudson  River  de- 
cide to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  partner,  I  hope 
the  State  of  New  York  will  comply  with 
that  compact  a  little  better  than  it  has 
with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  its 
compact  on  the  Delaware. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asijociated.  Mr.  S.aylor.  very  closely  with 
thi.s  Hudson  River  legislation.  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is  drawn. 
I  have  been  working  on  it  for  quite  a 
while.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  some 
respects,  but  I  do  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  tell  why  I  support  it. 
notwithstanding  the  objections  off(?red 
by  the  gentleman.  I  believe  everybody 
should  understand  the  Hudson  River  is 
a  very  complex  situation.  It  is  a  highly 
developed  civilization,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  formulate  a  whole  structure  on  a  com- 
pact, or  any  other  arrangement  relating 
to  the  Hudson  River  without  a  great  deal 
of  preliminary  work  and  study. 

If  this  bill  does  enlist  them  to  start 
the  skids  moving  underneath  an  effort 
to  study  the  river.  I  would  say  this  is  a 
great  accomplishment.  It  might  not  be 
so  much  if  we  were  talking  about  some 
river  out  in  the  Far  West,  but  anything 
that  will  move  us  in  this  tremendous  job 
that  faces  us  on  the  Hudson  is  most 
desirable. 

For  that  reason,  without  implying  that 
it  is  a  great  achievement — but  for  that 
reason — I  would  like  to  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  I  am 
glad  we  are  starting.  Small  as  it  is,  I 
want  to  support  the  effort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
fentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  studies  would  not 
be  necessary,  would  they,  if  the  States 
and  the  people  in  the  States  would  just 
stop  polluting  these  streams?  If  the 
States  would  enforce  their  antipollution 
1-w.s,  we  would  not  need  these  studies, 
would  we? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  are  various 
Phases  to  this  study.  In  other  words,  we 
have  been  polluting  not  just  in  New 
York,  but  in  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  and 
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in  the  Far  West.  We  have  been  pollut- 
ing rivers  ever  since  the  white  man  has 
been  around  these  parts.  I  understand 
even  the  Indians  did  a  little  polluting  on 
their  own.  We  are  now  at  the  stage 
where  we  realize  the  importance  of 
water  and  we  are  trj-ing  to  clean  it  up. 
If  this  will  help  the  State  of  New  York 
and  my  colleagues,  I  will  be  happy,  and 
I  hope  the  rules  are  suspended  and  this 
bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13508 
which  I  sponsored,  as  H.R.  13513.  in  this 
House  last  March. 

This  bill  is  very  important  to  New  Jer- 
sey. We  have  long  recognized  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  res- 
toration and  development  of  the  wasted 
resources  of  the  Hudson  River  Basin. 
We  look  witli  pride  to  the  results  of  the 
compact  for  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

But  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  an  interstate  compact  requires  co- 
operation. We  cannot  foi-m  an  inter- 
state agreement  all  by  ourselves. 

A  compact  to  be  acceptable  to  New 
Jersey  and  to  the  Congress  must  provide 
for  full  representation  of  the  interests  of 
all  the  States  involved  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  must  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  the  means  to  enforce 
that  plan.  H.R.  13508  sets  these  stand- 
ards. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  desperate  need 
for  water  in  the  basin  served  by  the 
Hudson  River.  How  strange  it  seems 
that  we  should  search  for  water  when 
the  mightiest  river  of  the  East,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  flow  through  our 
towns.  Like  the  Ancient  Mariner  we  see 
"water,  water  everywhere  nor  any  drop 
to  drink,"  Cooperative  action  to  re- 
move the  rank  pollution  is  an  obvious 
and  urgently-needed  goal  and  H.R. 
13508  sets  the  standards  to  achieve  it. 

But  in  this  growing  urban  complex  we 
have  other  needs  equally  as  urgent.  We 
need  to  plan  the  wise  use  of  our  land  re- 
sources. Helter-skelter  development  has 
already  taken  a  heavy  toll  not  only  of 
land  for  recreation  but  of  land  for  reve- 
nue as  well. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  forever  be 
fighting  rear-guard  actions  over  motels 
and  mountains  along  the  Hud.son's 
shores.  We  need  a  comprehensive  and 
enforcible  plan  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  the  land  resources  of  the  river- 
way.  We  need  a  plan  that  will  assure 
commercial  and  economic  expansion  to 
support  our  growing  population — a  plan 
that  will  also  preserve  and  enhance  the 
incomparable  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  this  riverway. 

H.R.  13508  provides  for  such  a  mecha- 
nism. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  promises  a 
great  renaissance  along  the  river.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  released  pre- 
liminary estimates  indicating  that  the 
task  of  cleaning  up  the  river's  blighted 
shores  will  provide  jobs  for  20.000  for  the 
next  10  years.  The  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  e-stimates 
that  it  will  cost  upwards  of  $6.6  billion  to 
clean  up  the  pollution. 

When  this  job  is  done.  I  foresee  a  great 
new  era  for  the  Hudson.  A  clean  river 
will   attract   new   appropriate   industry 


and  new  homes.    But  it  will  do  even 
more. 

Americans  spend  $4  billion  on  recrea- 
tion boating  and  $10  billion  annually  on 
other  recreation  for  which  the  Hudson 
is  admirably  suited.  This  expenditure 
will  more  than  treble  in  the  next  25 
years.  The  program  of  restoration  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  13508  wUl  bring  back  to 
the  towns  of  the  Hudson  River  Basin — 
an  J  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York — their  fair  share  of  this  growing 
recreation  dollar. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  now. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  H.R.  13508.  authoriz- 
ing the  Hudson  River  Basin  Compact. 
I  commend  the  hard  work  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  done  to  provide  us  with  such  a  fine 
bill.  I  applaud  especially  the  diligent  ef- 
forts of  our  colleague.  Mr.  Ottinger  of 
New  York,  in  furthering  this  legislation. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  one  of  Americas 
most  scenic  and  historic  river  basins. 
This  legislation  encourages  Federal, 
State,  and  local  cooperation  to  develop 
the  Hudson  riverway  for  beneficial  uses. 
The  odious  hazards  of  water  pollution 
will  be  combated.  Our  fish  and  wildlife 
will  be  rescued  from  encroachment  upon 
tlieir  habitat.  Our  natiu-al  resources  will 
be  protected  from  indiscriminate  exploi- 
tation. New  recreational  areas  will  be 
developed  to  rehabilitate  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  river  basin.  In  short.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  possible 
a  multiplicity  of  programs  to  solve  many 
pressing  problems. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  riverways,  and  in 
the  establisliment  of  construction  pro- 
crams  to  solve  them.  This  legislation 
we  are  considering  now,  is  an  excellent 
model  of  a  river  development  project. 
Therefoi-e,  I  strongly  urge  tiie  passage  of 
H.R.  13508, 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing concern  for  and  awareness  of  tiro 
problem  of  urban  sprawl  and  the  evils 
it  breeds.  I  think  in  close  conjunction 
with  this  concept  is  the  plight  brouglit 
about  by  the  sprawl  engendered  by  un- 
guidcd  development  along  our  great 
waterways.  Perhaps  a  good  example  of 
this  is  the  Hudson  River. 

An  astute  student  of  the  Hudson. 
Washington  Irving,  described  its  beauty 
through  Rip  Van  Winkle  when  he  said: 

He  S.1W  at  a  distance  the  lordly  Hudson. 
f.:r.  far  below  him.  moving  on  its  silent  and 
majestic,  course,  with  the  reflection  of  a  pur- 
ple cloud  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark  here 
and  there  sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom. 

In  some  areas  of  the  Hudson  River, 
any  semblance  of  natural  beauty  has  for- 
ever been  taken  from  us.  But  there  re- 
mam  many  miles  of  scenic  beauty  al- 
most untouched  by  human  progress.  And 
there  remain  many  miles  of  riverway 
tliat  can.  by  cooperation  and  inventive 
planning,  be  restored  and  safeguarded 
against  future  encroachments. 

Robert  Juet,  a  meml)er  of  Henry  Hud- 
son's crew,  was  the  first  to  record  the 
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ecoQomic  prospects  of  the  Hudson  on  the 
first  trip  up  the  river  on  the  Half  Moon. 
At  the  time,  Indian  com,  beaver  skins, 
and  walnuts  were  the  main  economic 
attractions.  Today,  the  Hudson  River 
presents  us  with  a  major  commercial  ar- 
tery and  has  already  prospered  in  great 
industrial  development. 

We  are,  therefore,  seemingly  given  a 
paradox.  How  do  we  preserve  an  area 
steeped  in  history  and  enriched  with  the 
beauty  of  nature,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  stifling  the  economic  (ievelopment 
so  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  area? 

I  submit  that  we  need  to  proceed  with 
a  firm  sense  of  balance  in  plarming  for 
the  Hudson  River  basin. 

The  Hudson  River  will  never  return 
to  its  pristine  state,  nor  can  we  ever 
resurrect  the  beauty  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  past  mistakes.  But  we  car  go 
forth  with  the  benefit  of  our  experience 
and  with  a  firm  conviction  that  economic 
development  and  natural  beauty  need 
not  be  at  odds. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  pro- 
vides for  a  balance  in  planning.  A  bal- 
ance tempered  by  cooperation  among  the 
States,  and  between  the  States  and  nhe 
Federal  Government. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  In- 
terior Committee,  under  its  very  able  and 
distinguished  chairman,  Wayne  Aspin- 
ALL,  has  seen  fit  to  amend  the  original  re- 
port on  this  bill  to  extend  the  definition 
of  the  Hudson  River  to  include  the  New 
York  bay,  as  my  original  bill  Intended 
and  specifically  stated. 

The  areas  surrounding  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
river  complex  as  any  of  the  upper  re- 
gions. The  need  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning in  the  lower  Hudson  is,  indeed,  par- 
ticularly pressing. 

I  might  mention  here  that  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  a  part  of  which  1  am  privileged  to 
represent,  has  begun  construction  of  ff - 
400-acre  part  on  the  shores  of  the  t«^. 
It  is  this  type  of  shoreline  enhancement 
combined  with  pollution  abatement  and 
Industrial  development  which  should 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  balanced  de- 
velopment which  can  result. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  see  the  tremen- 
dous benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
work  be  started. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  ffew 
York  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13508. 

The   question  was   taken;    and    (t^vo- 
thlrds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) , 
J;he  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
-  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
nu^  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FILING  OP  TAX  RETURNS  DIRECTLY 
WITH  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERV- 
ICE CENTERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  »nd  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6958)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  automatic 
data  processing  system,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.a.  6958 
Be  it  enacted  by  t/ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntatiies    o/    the     United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Sectiom  1.  Centraleed  Filing  op  Returns 
'  and  payment  of  tax. 

(.1)  Place  for  Filing  Returns. — Section 
6091  ( b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  place  for  filing  certain  ta.x  re- 
turns) is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
to  read  as  follows — • 

"(1)   Persons  othjr  THA^f  corporations. — 

"(A)  General  RutE. — Except  as  prorided 
in  subparagraph  (B).  a  return  (other  than  a 
corporation  return  >  shall  be  m.'ide  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate— 

"(1)  In  the  internal  revenue  district  in 
which  is  located  the  legal  residence  or  prin- 
cipal place  of  businaes  of  the  person  making 
the  return,  or 

"(ii)  at  a  service  center  serving  the  In- 
ternal revenue  district  referred  to  in  clause 
Hi. 

as   the   Secretary   or  his   delegates   may   by 
regulations  designat*. 

"(B)    Exception. — iReturn.5  of — 

"(II  persons  who  Jiave  no  legal  residence 
or  principal  place  of  business  in  any  internal 
revenue  district. 

"(lit  citizens  of  the  tTnlted  States  whose 
principal  place  of  abode  for  the  period  with 
respect  to  which  the  return  is  tiled  is  outside 
the  United  Suites. 

"(ill)  persons  who  claim  the  benefits  of 
section  911  (relating  to  earned  income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States),  section 
931  (relating  to  income  from  sources  within 
possessions  of  the  Ufclted  States i,  or  section 
933  (relating  to  inccsne  from  sources  within 
Puerto  Rico) .  and 

"(ivi   nonresident  alien  persons, 
shall  be  made  at  such  place  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  By  regulations  designate. 

"(2)    Corporations. — 

"  1  A )  General  rtjl«  . — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  t  return  of  a  corpora- 
tion shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate — 

"(1)  In  the  Intereal  revenue  district  In 
which  is  located  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  principal  office  or  agency  of  the  cor- 
poration, or 

"(11)  at  a  service  center  serving  the  In- 
ternal revenue  district  referred  to  In  clause 
(I). 

as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations designate. 

"(B)    Exception. — Returns  of— 

"(1)  corporations  which  have  no  principal 
place  of  business  or  principal  office  or  agency 
In  any  internal  revenue  district, 

"(11)  corporations  -which  claim  the  bene- 
fits of  section  922  (ralating  to  special  deduc- 
tion for  Western  HeBiisphere  trade  corpora- 
tions), section  931  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  possessions  of  the  United 
States),  or  section  941  (relating  to  the  spe- 
cial deduction  for  CHlna  Trade  Act  corpora- 
tions), and 

"(111)    foreign  corporations, 
shall  be  made  at  sucti  place  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  maj  by   regulations   desig- 
nate." 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (8)  and  by  striking  'or  (3)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(3).  or  (4)";  and 


(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  Hand-carried  returns. — Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (I)  or  (2),  a  return  to 
which  paragraph  (1)(.\)  or  (2)  (A)  would 
apply,  but  for  this  paragraph,  which  Is  made 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  hand 
carrying  shall,  under  regulations  pre.scribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  made  in 
the  internal  revenue  district  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  (A)(1)  or  (2)(Al(l),  as  the 
ca.se  may  be." 

(b)  Place  roR  Paying  Tax  Shown  on  Re- 
TORN. — Section  6151(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  time  and  place  for  paying  tax  shown 
on  return)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
the  principal  internal  revenue  officer  for  the 
Internal  revenue  district  In  which  the  return 
is  required  to  be  filed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  the  internal  revenue  officer  with 
whom  the  return  Is  filed". 

Sec.  2.  Related  Amendment  Concerni.ng 
Ventte  for  Criminal  Cases. 
Section  3227(b)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  offenses  committed 
in  more  than  one  district)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "where  an  offense  Involves  use 
of  the  mails  and  is  an  offense  described  in 
section  7201  or  7206  (1),  (2),  or  (5)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954"  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "where  an  offeiise  is 
described  in  section  7203  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  where  an  offens" 
involves  use  of  the  malls  and  is  an  offense 
described  in  section  7201  or  7206  (1),  (2| 
or  (5)  of  such  Code". 

Sec  3.  Related     Amendments     Concerning 
Venue  for  Civil  Cases. 

(a)  Abolition  of  Refund  Slhts  Against 
Collection  Oeficers. — Section  7422  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relhting  to 
civil  actions  for  refund)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)    Limitation  on  Right  of  Action  for  ' 
Refl'nd. — 

"(1)  GENEn.AL  RULE. — A  sult  or  proceeding 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  ni.iin- 
tained  only  against  the  United  Suites  .ind 
not  against  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  (or  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee) or  his  personal  representative.  Such 
suit  or  proceeding  may  be  maintained  against 
the  United  States  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2502  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  aliens'  priv- 
ilege to  sue) . 

"(2)  Misjoinder  and  chance  of  venue.— 
If  a  suit  or  proceeding  brought  in  a  United 
States  district  court  against  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  (or  former 
officer  or  employee)  or  his  personal  repre- 
sentative Is  Improperly  brought  solely  by 
virtue  of  paragraph  (1),  the  court  shall  or- 
der, upon  such  terms  as  are  just,  that  the 
pleadings  be  amended  to  substitute  the 
United  States  as  a  party  for  such  officer  or 
employee  as  of  the  time  such  action  com- 
menced, upon  proper  service  of  process  m 
the  United  States.  Such  suit  or  proceeding 
shall  upon  request  by  the  United  States  b? 
transferred  to  the  district  or  division  where 
it  should  have  been  brought  if  such  .action 
initially  had  been  brought  against  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  2502 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  aliens'  privilege  to  sue  under  Court 
of  Claims  procedure)  Is  amended  by  stri!;- 
ing  out  "Citizens  or"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Citizens  or"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  See  section  7422(f)  of  the  Internnl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  exception  with 
respect  to  suits  involving  Internal  revenue 
taxes." 

(c)  Venue  for  Revhw  or  Tax  Court  De- 
cisions.   Section  7482(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  venue  for 
review  of  decisions  cS  the  Tax  Court)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■  ,  1 )  IN  cEireRAL. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2) .  such  decisions  may 
b'o  reviewed  by  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  clrctilt  in  which  Is  located — 
•■l.\)  In  the  case  of  a  petitioner  seeking  re- 
deie-.-niinatlon  of  tax  liability  other  than  a 
corporation,  the  legal  residence  of  the  peU- 
tioner. 

•iBl   in  the  case  of  a  corporation  seeking 
redetermination  of  tax  liability,  the  principal 
place  of  business  or  principal  office  or  agency 
oi  the  corporation,  or,  if  It  has  no  principal 
place  of  business  or  principal  office  or  agency 
in  any  judicial   circuit,   then   the   office   to 
which  was  made   the  return  of  the   tax  In 
respect  of  which  the  liability  arises. 
If  for  any  reason  neither  subparagi-aph  (A) 
nor  (B)   applies,  then  such  decisions  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     For  purposes  of  this  para- 
^aph.    the    legal    residence,    principal    place 
of  business,  or  principal  office  or  agency  re- 
ferred to  herein  shall  be  determined  as  of  the 
time  the  petition  seeking  redetermination  of 
tax  liability  was  filed  wnth  the  Tax  Court." 
(dl   Effective    Dates. — The    amendments 
made  by  subsections   (a)    and   (b)   shall  ap- 
ply  to  suits   brought   against   officers,   em- 
ployees, or  personal  representatives  referred 
to  therein   which   are   instituted   90  days  or 
more  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.    The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)   shall  apply  to  all  decisions  of  the  Tax 
Court  entered  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Sec  4.  Publicity  op  Returns  and  Disclosure 
op  Information. 
(a)  Disclosure  of  Information  as  to  Per- 
sons Filing  Income  Tax  Returns. — Section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  publicity  of  return  and  lists  of 
taxp-iyers)  Is  amended — 

(1 1  by  striking  out — 
"Sec  6103.  Publictty  of  Returns  and  Lists 

OP  Taxpayers." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"SEC  6103.  Publicity   of  Returns  and  Dis- 
closure OF  Information  as  to 
Persons    Filing    Income   Tax 
Rftubns."; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Disclosure  op  Information  as  to 
Persons  Filing  Income  Tax  Returns.— The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall,  upon  inquiry 
as  to  whether  any  person  has  filed  an  In- 
come tax  return  In  a  designated  Internal 
revenue  district  for  a  particular  taxable 
year,  furnish  to  the  Inquirer,  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  many 
determine,  information  showing  that  such 
person  has,  or  has  not.  filed  an  income  tax 
return  In  such  district  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(b1    Technical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  61    of 
Buch  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 
"Sec  6013.  Publicity  of  return  and  list  of 

'^axpayer." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec   6103.  Publicity   of   return    and   list    of 
taxpayers."  tlon  as  to  persons 
filing  returns." 
fc)  List  op  Special  Taxpayers  for  Pltblic 
Infection. — Section   6107   of   such   Code    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "within  such  dis- 
trict." and   Inserting   In  lieu  thereof   "with 
respect   to   a   trade   or   business   carried   on 
Within  such  district.". 

Sec  5.  Timelt  MAn.tNO  Trbatbj  as  Timely 
PiuNO  Extended  to  Returns  and 

TO  PATMEMTS. 


(a)  In  General. — Section  7502  (relating 
to  timely  maUlng  treated  as  timely  filing)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 
"Skc.  7502.  Timely  Maiung  Treated  as 
Timely  Fujlno  and  Paying. 
"(a)  General  Rlt-e. — 
"(1)  Date  of  delivery. — If  any  return, 
claim,  statement,  or  other  document  re- 
quired to  be  filed,  or  any  payment  required 
to  be  made,  within  a  prescribed  period  or 
on  or  before  a  prescribed  date  under  au- 
thority of  any  provision  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  is,  after  such  period  or  such 
date,  delivered  by  United  States  mall  to  the 
agencv,  officer,  or  office  with  which  Euch  re- 
txirn,  claim,  statement,  or  other  document 
is  required  to  be  filed,  or  to  which  such  pay- 
ment is  required  to  be  made,  the  date  of 
the  United  States  postmark  stamped  on  the 
cover  In  which  such  return,  claim,  state- 
ment, or  other  document,  or  payment,  is 
mailed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of 
delivery  or  the  date  of  payment,  as  the  case 
mav  be 

"(2)  Mailing  requirements. — This  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  if— 

"(A)  the  postmark  date  falls  within  the 
prescribed  period  or  on  or  before  the  pre- 
scribed date — 

'•(i)  for  the  filing  including  any  exten- 
sion granted  for  such  filing)  of  the  return, 
claim,  statement,  or  other  document,  or 

"(U)  for  making  the  payment  (including 
any  extension  granted  for  making  such  p.iy- 
ment ) ,  and 

'•(B)  the  return,  claim,  statement,  or 
other  document,  or  payment  was.  within  the 
time  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (A),  de- 
posited in  the  mail  in  the  United  States  in 
an  envelope  or  other  appropriate  wrapper, 
postage  prepaid,  properly  addressed  to  the 
agency,  officer,  or  office  with  which  the  re- 
turn, "claim,  statement,  or  other  document 
Is  required  to  be  filed,  or  to  which  such 
payment  is  required  to  be  made. 

••(b)  Postmarks. — This  section  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  postmarks  not  made  by  the 
United  States  Post  Office  only  if  and  to  the 
extent  provided  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(c)   Registered  and  Certified  Mailing. — 
••(1)    Registered    mail. — For     purp>oses    of 
this  section.  If  any  such  return,  claim,  state- 
ment,  or   other   document,   or   payment,   is 
sent  by  United  States  registered  mall— 

"(A)  such  registration  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  return,  claim,  state- 
ment, or  other  document  was  delivered  to 
the  agency,  officer,  or  office  to  which  ad- 
dressed, and 

"(B)  the  date  of  registration  shall  be 
deemed  the  postmark  date. 

"(2)  Certifieo  mail. — The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  Is  authorized  to  provide  by  reg- 
ulaUons  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  prima  facie  evidence  of  delivery  and 
the  postmark  date  shall  apply  to  certified 
mall. 

"(d)  EXCEPTIONS. — This  section  sbaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  filing  of  a  document  In,  or  the 
making  of  a  payment  to,  any  coiut  other 
than  the  Tax  Court. 

•'(2)  currency  or  other  medium  of  pay- 
ment unless  actually  received  and  accounted 
for,  or 

"(3)  returns,  claims,  statements,  or  other 
documents,  or  payments,  wlilch  are  required 
under  any  provision  of  the  Internal  revenue 
laws  or  the  regulations  thereiinder  to  be  de- 
Uvered  by  any  method  other  than  by  mail- 
ing." 

(b)  Table  op  Sections —The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  77  Is  amended  by  striking 
out — 

"Sec.  7502.  Timely  mailing  treated  as  timely 
filing." 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  7502.  Timely  malUng  treated  as  timely 
filing  and  paying." 

(c)    ErPEcnvB     Date. — "The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  if  the 
mailing  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
Sec.  6.  Effective  Dates. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  vipon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thl.s  Act. 


The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  I  demand  a  second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  sis  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Spealier,  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  H.R.  6958  is  the  one  which 
changes  the  place  for  filing  income  and 
other  tax  returns. 

Present  law  generally  requires  these 
tax  returns  to  be  filed  in  one  of  the  58 
ofiQces  of  the  District  Directors  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue.  The  bill  amends  present 
law  to  permit  the  Treasur>'  Department 
to  require  taxpayers  to  mail  their  tax  re- 
turns directly  to  one  of  the  seven  regional 
Scnice  centers. 

Let  me  tell  you  first  about  the  need 
for  this  change  and  then  let  me  explain 
to  you  how  the  committee,  although 
making  provision  for  regional  filing,  has. 
nevertheless,  been  assured  that  taxpayers 
will  continue  to  receive  the  same  services 
tliey  are  currently  receiving  at  the  dis- 
tiict  offices.  We  have  also  sought  to  as- 
sure oursehes  that  the  taxpayers'  in- 
terests will  be  protected  imder  this  new 
procedure. 

As  I  am  sure  aU  of  you  know,  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
vcome  tax  returns  filed  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice  to 
change  over  to  an  automatic  data  proc- 
essing system  for  auditing  and  process- 
ing returns.   In  1930.  the  Service  handled 
6  million  returns:  in  1965,  the  volume  hsd 
increased  to  102  million;  by  1970.  it  is 
believed  that  there  wiU  be  111   million 
returns;  and  by  1980.  135  million.    Wit.i 
this  volume  of  returns  to  handle,  manual 
processing  becomes  literally  impossible. 
As  a  result,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice reached  a  decision  in  1959  to  install 
automatic  data  processing.    Tlie  change- 
over involves  establishing  a  comprehen- 
sive data  processing  system  requiring  the 
introduction  of  electronic  computers,  a 
taxpayer   identification   system,   a  cen- 
tralized master  file  of  taxpayer  accounts 
on  microfilm,  as  well  as  other  significant 
changes. 

The  conversion  to  automatic  data 
processing  was  initiated  in  the  Atlanta 
region  and  completed  there  in  1966.  It 
is  expected  that  on  a  national  baisis  the 
conversion  ■«^ill  be  substantiaUy  com- 
pleted in  1968. 

Even  with  the  automatic  data  process- 
ing, however,  under  present  law  part  of 
the  processing  is  still  done  in  the  district 
directors'  offices.  The  initial  processmg 
at  the  district  offices  primarily  Involves 
mail  o]?enlDg.  taking  out  the  pasrments. 
and  other  clerical  operations.  The  re- 
Uims  are  then  packaged  and  shipped  to 
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the  seven  Service  centers  where  the  ma- 
jor processing  functions  are  performed. 

In  addition  to  the  added  expense  of 
transshipping,  the  receipt  of  the  returns 
at  the  district  o£Qces  makes  it  necessary 
to  perform  some  of  the  processing  activi- 
ties at  these  offices,  although  this  could 
be  done  more  economically  under  the 
high  volume  techniques  possible  at  the 
Service  centers.  The  elimination  of  the 
douBle  handling  and  shipping  costs,  and 
the  economies  expected  from  volume 
processing  will  be  the  chief  effect  of  this 
bill.  The  Service  has  estimated  that  this 
will  result  In  a  saving  of  administrative 
costs  of  nearly  $4  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  one  of  its  reports,  as  [re- 
call, referred  to  a  savings  of  soma  $7 
million  annually  through  the  adoi>tion 
of  this  proposal.  Whatever  the  savings 
will  be— whether  $4  million  or  $7  mil- 
lion— they  will  be  worthwhile. 

In  addition,  however,  direct  filine  will 
reduce  the  time  which  it  presently  takes 
the  Service  to  make  refunds  and  will  also 
make  it  possible  for  the  Service  to  com- 
mence audit  and  delinquent  collection 
activities  at  an  earlier  time. 

These  are  fundamentally  the  reasons 
for  the  provision  In  this  bill  for  the  fil- 
ing of  tax  returns  at  the  regional  level. 
In  providing  this,  however,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  care- 
ful to  see  that  this  does  not  decrease  the 
services  available  to  taxpayers  at  the  dis- 
trict offices. 

It  has  provided,  for  example,  that  a 
taxpayer  who  desires  to  file  his  return 
In  person  may  continue  to  do  so,  as  at 
present,  by  hand  carrying  it  to  his  local 
Internal  Revenue  Service  office.  This  is 
Important  not  only  to  Individual  taxpay- 
ers who  want  the  verification  of  their 
timely  payment,  but  also  to  accountants 
who  may  be  filing  for  a  number  of  tax- 
payers and  to  corjxjrate  taxpayers  where 
the  amounts  Involved  are  large  and, 
therefore,  the  danger  of  penalty  for  late 
filing  significant. 

In  addition,  provision  is  made  in  the 
bill  for  the  filing  of  returns  in  the  case 
of  those  eligible  for  various  foreign  in- 
come provisions  at  the  place  de'signated 
by  regulations — presumably  at  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  International  Operations. 

Your  committee  has  been  given  defi- 
nite assurance  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  all  of  the  services  which  it 
presently  renders  to  taxpayers,  such  as 
helping  them  in  filling  out  their  returns, 
will  continue  to  be  available  at  the  local 
offices.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  statu- 
tory provision  In  the  bill  for  hand  carry- 
ing returns  to  the  local  office. 

Another  provision  added  by  your  com- 
mittee to  the  bill  also  is  directly  bene- 
ficial to  taxpayers.  Present  law  provides 
that  where  a  claim,  statement,  or  other 
document  is  required  to  be  filed  by  a  spec- 
ified date,  the  postmark  date  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  date  on  which  it  was  filed. 
This  rule  does  not  presently  apply  to  tax 
returns  sdthough.  in  practice,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  accepted  re- 
turns as  being  timely  if  the  postmark  so 
indicates.  Technically,  under  present 
law  taxpayers  could  be  required— if  they 
hope  to  avoid  penaltlCo  for  late  filing— 
to  mail  their  returns  and  paj^ments  at  a 


sufficiently  earlier  date  before  the  filing 
date  so  that  thej  arrived  at  the  tax  of- 
fices by  the  due  date.  In  practice,  as  I 
have  said,  tliis  has  not  been  done.  This 
bill  gives  specific  sanction  to  what  has 
been  the  practice  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  I  have  described  to  you, 
a  number  of  ottier  related  changes  are 
also  made.  Let  aie  describe  them  to  you 
briefly. 

Present  law  pi-ovides  that  where  there 
has  been  a  willful  failure  to  file  a  tax  re- 
turn, prosecution  of  the  offense  is  to  oc- 
cur in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
return  was  required  to  be  filed.  Under 
the  bill,  taxpayere  may  file  their  returns 
either  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  is 
located  the  distarict  Internal  Revenue 
Service  office — if  they  hand  cariT  their 
returns — or  be  inquired  to  file  them  in 
the  judicial  district  in  which  is  located 
the  regional  Internal  Revenue  Service  of- 
fice if  they  mail  tlieir  tax  return.  The 
judicial  district  of  the  regional  office  may 
well  differ  from  the  judicial  district  in 
whicli  the  taxpayer's  home  is  located. 
Your  committee  believes  that  a  prosecu- 
tion for  willful  failure  to  file  a  return 
should  be  brought  as  close  to  the  de- 
fendant's residence  as  possible  to  avoid 
hardship  for  him,  his  attorneys,  and  wit- 
nesses. As  a  result,  your  committee  has 
worked  out  a.  procedure  under  which 
these  cases  will,  in  almost  all  events,  be 
tried  m  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
district  Internal  Revenue  Service  office  is 
located.  This  usually  is  the  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  taxpayer's  residence. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  appeals 
from  Tax  Court  deci.sions  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Court  of  Ajjpeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  individual  resides  or  the  cor- 
poration has  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

Another  matter  which  has  to  be 
changed  because  of  the  provision  for  re- 
gional filing,  is  tiie  provi-sion  of  present 
law  whereby  a  taxpayer  seeking  a  re- 
fund of  an  overpayment  of  tax  may.  in- 
stead of  suing  the  United  States  directly, 
bring  his  action  against  the  district  di- 
rector to  whom  the  tax  was  paid.  Since 
most  returns  will  no  longer  be  filed  with 
district  directors,  the  right  to  sue  the  dis- 
trict director  is  eliminated  by  the  bill. 
However,  in  so  doing,  the  bill  care'ully 
provides  that  the  taxpayer  will  have  the 
opportunity  in  all  cases  to  bring  his  suit 
directly  against  the  United  States  in  the 
judicial  district  of  his  residence. 

At  one  time  some  taxpayers  preferred 
to  take  their  action  against  district  di- 
rectors because  tn  actions  of  this  type 
the  court  costs  were  l>orne  by  the  un- 
successful party  iti  the  proceeding.  Thi  i 
year,  however,  Congress  passed  a  law — 
Pubhc  Law  89-5ar7 — makjng  provision  in 
all  proceedings  against  fhe  United  SUtes 
for  the  unsucceseful  party  to  bear  the 
court  costs.  As  A  result,  this  advantage 
in  seeking  action  against  the  distiict  di- 
rector no  longer  exists. 

Still  one  more  matter  dealt  with  by  the 
bill  is  concerned  fith  the  publicity  of  re- 
turns and  disclosure  of  infonnation. 

Present  law  requires  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  maintain  in  each  dis- 
trict office  lists  containing   the   names 


and  post  office  addresses  of  all  person.^ 
who  filed  returns  in  the  district.  Thi.s 
applies  to  income  tax  returns  and  cer- 
tain excise  tax  returns.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  plans  to  maintain  the 
income  tax  lists  on  microfilm,  and  it  be- 
lieves that  making  the  microfilm  and  tiie 
reading  equipment  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  would  not  be  practical,  in 
addition,  the  new  income  tax  return 
microfilm  list  will  show  the  taxpayer? 
identification  number  which,  in  most 
cases,  is  his  social  security  number 
Your  committee  doubts  that  it  is  desir- 
able  to  make  the  social  security  numbers 
available  to  the  public  because  they  can 
be  used  to  obtain  information  from  the 
social  security  offices  relative  to  the 
wages  of  the  individual. 

However,  your  committee  believes  that 
whether  or  not  a  person  has  filed  his  tax 
return  is  a  matter  which  should  con- 
tinue to  be  a  public  record.  To  meet 
these  problems,  the  bill  provides  that 
upon  inquiring,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  to  furnish  the  inquirer  infor- 
mation showing  whether  a  particular 
person  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
district  has,  or  has  not,  filed  an  income 
tax  return.  The  list  of  special  excise 
taxpayer  returns,  however,  will  continue 
to  be  maintained  in  essentially  the  same 
form  as  under  present  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  that  in  thi.-^ 
bill,  as  amended  by  your  committee,  we 
have  managed  to  accommodate  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  requirement.? 
for  the  regional  filing  of  income  tax  re- 
turns while,  at  the  same  time,  pre.serv- 
ing  for  the  taxpayers  all  of  the  services 
they  are  now  receiving  from  their  loca! 
offices.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill— one 
which  will  save  money,  and  I  urge  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  bill  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Kornec.ayJ. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  yielding  to  me.  I  do  have  some 
questions. 

I  first  became  interested  in  this  matiei 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In  my  con- 
gressional district  is  located  the  district 
office  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
Back  in  the  early  spring  of  1965  some  ot 
the  employees  in  the  North  Carolina  dis- 
trict office  became  very  much  concerned 
over  what  was  taking  place  in  the  shift- 
ing of  the  accounting  procedures  from 
the  district  offices  to  these  various  serv- 
ice centers.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
employees  expressed  great  fear  that. 
first,  they  would  lose  their  jobs;  or,  sec- 
ond, they  would  be  required  to  transfer 
in  the  case  of  the  southeast  to  Chamblee 
in  Georgia,  our  regional  Service  center. 
Some  of  them  were  transferred.  Those 
that  were  mobile,  I  believe,  as  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  said,  that  is, 
those  who  were  willing  and  able  to  mo\e 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me.  they 
were  not  transferred  from  your  ofBce  in 
Greensboro  or  any  other  office  except 
where  they  agreed  to  the  transfer. 
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Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  Is  correct.  I 
merely  wanted  to  state  that  and  to  com- 
n;cnd  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
his  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these 
Internal  Revenue  Service  employees.  I 
know  of  his  concern,  as  is  evidenced  by 
ihe  fact  that  he  had  a  great  hand  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  none  of  the  employees  lost 
their  jobs  or  were  involuntarily  trans- 
ferred. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  knows,  we  delayed  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  House  for  some  time. 
I  was  personally  concerned  about  what 
mitiht  happen  to  employees — employees 
of  many  years  duration  in  many  in- 
.ctances — in  the  process  of  changing  the 
auditing  from  the  district  offices  into  the 
Seruce  center  oCBces.  The  Commis- 
iioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I 
think,  has  performed — he  and  his  prede- 
cessors— almost  a  miracle  here  in  bring- 
ing about  this  change  without  the  re- 
quirement that  any  personnel  be  down- 
graded, discharged,  or  involuntarily 
II ansf erred  from  point  to  point.  Part  of 
the  problem,  of  course,  has  been  met  by 
the  normal  retirements,  or  attrition,  but 
this  has  been  worked  out  in  that  respect, 
I  believe,  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as 
any  shift  of  governmental  functions  of 
vi  hich  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Now  I  would  hke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  if  any  other 
functions  of  the  district  offices  will  be 
transferred  other  than  this  accounting 
function. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  only  functions  of 
the  district  office  that  I  am  aware  of 
which  will  be  transferred  from  the  dis- 
trict offices  to  the  regional  Service 
centers  as  a  result  of  this  bill  are  certain 
initial  processing  functions.  By  this  I 
mean  opening  the  mail,  taking  out  the 
payments  and  some  relatively  minor 
checking  of  returns.  The  major  proc- 
essing and  auditing  of  returns  is  being 
transferred  now  and  will  be  carried  on 
whether  or  not  this  bill  is  passed.  How- 
ever, we  have  been  assured  that  none  of 
the  services  the  taxpayer  now  receives 
will  be  shifted  from  the  district  offices. 
The  taxpayer  will  continue  to  have  ac- 
cess to  personnel  there  with  regard  to 
questions  that  may  be  raised  about  his 
tax  return.  All  of  the  personal  services 
that  are  now  extended,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, will  be  preserved  in  the  district 
office. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  was  another 
question  I  had,  namely,  for  example,  if  a 
citizen  of  North  Carolina  has  a  question 
about  his  tax  or  his  return,  if  he  cares  to 
go  and  have  a  personal  conference,  can 
he  continue  to  come  to  Greensboro  and 
see  the  Internal  Revenue  people  there? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Yes  he  can. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  If  for  some  rea- 
son—and I  hope  none  of  us  get  involved 
in  this,  but  from  time  to  time  taxpayers 
do— if  a  taxpayer  is  indicted  or  sued  by 
the  Government,  as  I  understand  it,  un- 
der this  bill  the  venue  or  the  jurisdiction 
would  remain  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  rather  than  this  North 
Carolina  citizen  being  prosecuted  or  sued 
in  Georgia  or  New  York  or  somewhere 
else  where  a  regional  Service  center  Is 
located. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true;  the  gentle- 
man is  right.  That  is  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will 
yield  further,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  local 
employees'  organization  who  stated  that 
this  procedure  of  filing  at  the  regional 
center — this  new  procedure  they  have 
been  practicing  for  a  period  of  2  years  on 
a  voluntary  basis  and  which  now  the  law 
would  require  that  they  do — would  cost 
tlie  GoveiTunent  money.    He  states: 

This  procedure  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment anywhere  from  $50  million  to  $75 
million  a  year  In  additional  Interest  they  will 
have  to  pay  on  money  borrowed  to  take  the 
place  of  unobtainable  t.ixes  which  are  in 
transit  from  the  various  States  to  the  central 
depositories  in  the  various  Service  Centers. 
This  point.  I  think,  was  clearly  explained  to 
you  at  our  NAIRE  supper  meeting  la."!t 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  about  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  requir- 
ing the  taxpayer  to  mail  his  tax  retm-n 
to  a  point  which  is  a  little  farther  away 
than  the  district  office  might,  if  looked 
at  alone,  suggest  that  it  would  take  the 
Government  a  little  longer  time  to  get 
the  money  into  it5  bank  account  as  a 
deposit  available  to  the  United  States. 
However,  offsetting  any  possible  longer 
period  of  time  in  the  mails  is  the  fact 
that  the  returns,  when  the  mail  i.s  re- 
ceived, will  be  processed  frts-^er  at  the 
regional  centers.  As  a  result  the  checks 
will  not  remain  in  the  mail  sacks  as  long 
at  regional  centers.  In  addition,  the 
heavier  dependence  the  Service  has  been 
placing  on  the  depository  receipt  system 
and  advance  pajnnents  in  recent  yeais 
makes  the  payments  with  the  returns  of 
le,ss  and  less  significance  in  any  case.  I 
should  also  say  the  point  raised  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Treasury  and 
it  does  not  believe  any  possible  interest 
loss  in  this  respect  is  a  matter  of  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  some  people 
also  are  complaining  about  delay  in  re- 
funds. I  have  had  some  complaints  from 
my  own  area  about  delays  in  refunds. 
However,  I  have  checked  into  this  mat- 
ter insofar  as  these  individual  cases  are 
concerned  that  have  been  called  to  my 
attention,  and  I  have  found  that  in  many 
instances  there  was  some  error  or  some- 
thing about  the  return  that  had  to  be 
checked  before  a  refund  could  be  proc- 
essed. So,  there  was  not  any  mechanical 
failure,  on  the  part  of  the  centralized 
office  in  these  instances.  Where  there  is 
some  question  about  the  return  itself, 
the  Service  does  not  make  the  refund 
until  any  such  discrepancy  in  the  return 
is  straightened  out.  That  may  be  the 
case  with  reference  to  some  of  the  com- 
plaints which  have  originated  from  the 
getrtleman's  own  section.  If  that  is  not 
the  case,  and  If  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  I  Mr.  Kornec.^yI  would 
call  to  my  attention  any  of  thes3  in- 
stances where  there  has  been  an  undue 
delay,  I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman 
doing  it. 


Actually,  the  refunds  should  in  the 
average  case  be  made  faster  by  the 
regional  Service  centers  because  of  the 
faster  processing  of  retunis  which  is  pos- 
sible there. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  this  is 
intended  to  speed  up  the  payment  of  the 
refimds.  It  can  br  done  through  the 
tise  of  ADP  a  lot  quicker  than  it  can  be 
done  manually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
are  dealing  with  legislation  affecting 
Federal  tax  returns  and  Federal  taxes,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  a  leading  question: 

Will  the  gentleman  give  me  his  best 
judgment  as  to  whether  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  Federal  taxes  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die  or,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  there  be  legislation  in  a  lame- 
duck  set..sion  of  Congress  after  the  elec- 
tion, or  will  this  matter  come  to  the 
Congress  next  year? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  could  tell  me  or  give 
me  some  better  idea  of  when  we  might 
adjourn,  I  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way — and  I  am 
not  endeavoring  to  equivocate  when 
I  answer  this  question — if  you  were 
downtown  and  Congress  had  not  com- 
pleted its  action  on  the  appropriation 
bills,  and  you  were  also  not  fully  advised 
on  what  additional  amounts  might  be  re- 
quired dollarwise  in  Vietnam,  if  any. 
what  basis  would  you  have  for  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  a  tax  bill  you  would 
want?  What  basis  would  you  have  for 
making  a  determination  as  to  *he 
amount  of  additional  revenues  that 
would  be  required? 

I  would  think  It  would  be  desirable  for 
anybody  in  that  position,  here  or  down- 
town, to  want  to  know  more  about  what 
is  anticipated,  and  what  the  spending 
program  may  be  before  you  would  know 
whether  additional  revenues  would  be  re- 
required. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  I  think  we  aie 
all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  sizable  deficit. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  Until  I  know  exactly  what  sup- 
plemental may  be  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  already  have  esti- 
mates as  to  the  supplementals. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  not  heard  that  as 
yet.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  $4  bil- 
lion or  $10  billion  or  what  figure  it  might 
be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI  gave  us  an  estimate 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  understood  that  was 
his  opinion  of  it. 

But  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  yet  knows  what  the 
supplementals  may  come  to. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  I  have  answered 
the  gentleman's  questions. 
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I  would  again  iirge  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  before 
us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recogmizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
shall  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
6958,  a  bill  to  promote  savings  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  automatic 
data  processing  system. 

Under  present  law,  returns  are  filed  In 
the  office  of  the  district  director  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  serving  the  area  where  a 
taxpayer  resides.  There  are  now  58  dis- 
trict director'^  offices.  The  district  di- 
rector's office  opens  the  envelopes  and 
deposits  the  remittances,  but  performs 
little  or  no  other  work  in  connection  with 
the  returns.  The  returns  are  then  packed 
«nd  shipped  to  the  seven  regional  Serv- 
ice centers  where  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  is  used  to  process  returns. 

H JR.  6958  provides  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  authority  to  require  tax- 
payers to  file  their  returns  with  the  seven 
regional  Service  centers.  The  bill  in- 
cludes other  minor  amendments  designed 
to  serve  taxpayer  convenience  and  pre- 
serve jurisdictional  rules  that  are  favor- 
able to  taxpayers  In  tax  litigation. 

The  direct  filing  of  returns  w^lU,  ac- 
cording to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
enable  them  to  realize  economies 
amounting  to  $4  million,  by  avoiding 
duplication  of  procedures  and  the  mail- 
ing of  returns  between  the  district  offlces 
and  regional  centers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue has  informed  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  by  relieving  the  district 
offices  of  the  burden  of  receiving  returns, 
they  will  have  a  greater  opportunity  to 
respond  more*  promptly  and  adequately 
to  the  needs  of  taxpayers.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  assured  that  services  to 
taxpayers  will  in  no  way  be  curtailed. 

The  extensive  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  already  resulted  in 
the'  reduction  of  7,500  jobs  in  the  dis- 
trict offices  related  to  processing  of  re- 
turns. However,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee that,  as  a  result  of  retraining  pro- 
grams and  special  personnel  procedures, 
this  reduction  In  jobs  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  involuntary  separa- 
tions, grade  reductions,  or  transfers. 
The  direct  fUlng  of  returns  with  regional 
centers  will  only  Increase  overall  job  re- 
duction due  to  automatic  data  processing 
by  a  very  small  percentage.  The  special 
personnel  procedures  and  retraining  ef- 
forts of  the  Service  will,  based  on  past 
experience,  minimize  any  adverse  per- 
sonnel impact  as  a  result  of  direct  filing. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Government  to 
realize  the  savings  possible  through  the 
use  of  automatic  data  processing,  I  urge 
the  House  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoifTE]  may  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pefsonal  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  I  heartily  endorse  and 
recommend  favorable  action  by  the 
House  today  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6958), 
which  will  authorize  filing  of  tax  returns 
directly  to  the  Initernal  Revenue  Service 
centers. 

This  legislation  embodies  an  idea  thrt 
has  bedeviled  me  for  the  last  4  years, 
ever  since  our  Post  Office  and  Treasury 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  made  a 
factfinding  tour  ©f  what  was  then  a  new 
IRS  regional  center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  It 
was  on  that  tour  that  I  first  realized  the 
tremendous  amount  of  wasted  motion 
being  done  at  the  various  IRS  district 
offices,  and  that  this  waste  would  be 
avoided  vei-y  easily  by  simply  authoriz- 
ing the  taxpayerB  to  bypass  the  district 
offices  entirely  ia  mailing  in  returns  and 
tax  receipts. 

My  interest  is  clearly  documented  in 
the  hearings  before  by  subcommittee  in 
each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  Each 
time  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
budget  came  up.  I  asked  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  amending  the  filing  rules 
through  administrative  procedures.  IRS 
officials  testifying  l>€fore  our  subcom- 
mittee enthusiastically  supported  the 
idea  and.  as  the  fine  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  makes  clear,  the  IRS 
has  estimated  the  savings  in  administra- 
tive costs  at  close  to  $4  million  a  year. 

When  it  became  clear  that  something 
more  than  a  clienge  in  administrative 
procedures  was  necessary.  I  joiiied  in 
cosponsorship  of  the  needed  legislation 
with  my  able  ftnd  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  1.  My 
bill  is  H.R.  6959. 

Thus  the  bill  had  the  benefit  of  the 
combined  experience  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Appiopriations  Committees, 
as  well  as  bipartisan  sponsorship. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committae  for  their  work  on  the 
bill.  It  has  been  amended  and  expanded 
to  cover  many  of  the  more  subtle  fine 
points  in  admhiistering  a  voluntary 
switch  of  mailing  procedures.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  t^lcen  some  pains  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  and  worthwhile  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  district  offices  and 
makes  clear  in  tbeir  report  that  none  of 
the  district  offices  will  be  closed  or  cur- 
tailed in  any  way. 

The  personal  tax  counseling  services 
performed  by  the  district  offices  will  in 
no  way  be  jeopardized  by  this  bill. 

My  coiigratuUtions  go  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  also  for  taking  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  to  include  much 
needed  reform  in  several  indirectly  re- 
lated tax  areas,  tuch  as  the  question  of 
postmarks  on  returns  filed  close  to  the 
deadline.  I  know  this  has  created  a  good 
many  headaches  for  IRS  officials  over  the 
years  in  disputes  with  taxpayers  over  the 
date  and  time  a  <etui-n  is  mailed  and  the 
time  it  is  received  at  the  district  office. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  represents 
a  new  benchmark  in  our  search  for  ways 
to  take  better  advantage  of  the  benefits 
offered    by    automatic    data    processing 


equipment  which  has  already  generated 
tremendous  savings  since  IRS  began  con- 
version to  ADP  several  years  ago.  By 
passing  this  bill,  we  effectively  eliminate 
one  more  bottleneck,  one  more  cost  item 
In  the  Government's  day-to-day  business 
routine. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out.  the 
IRS  expects  to  handle  about  135  million 
Individual  tax  returns  by  1980,  compared 
with  102  million  in  1965.  It  would  see.r. 
the  $4  million  estimated  savings  we  could 
expect  immediately  from  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  the  savings  it  will  mean  h\  the 
year.s  ahead. 

I  am  delighted  the  bill  has  been  re- 
ported so  favorably  by  the  very  able  ar.d 
conscientious  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and.  again,  I  commend 
them  for  their  thoughtful  and  thorough 
work  on  the  bill.  In  my  judgment,  th;? 
is  a  measure  that  can  and  should  be  sup- 
ported by  eveiy  Member  of  this  body. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desirir.: 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
pending  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Recopd 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  KornegayI. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  again  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  fine  work  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  done  on  this  bill. 

The  matters  that  I  am  here  today  com- 
plaining about  are  certainly  beyond  li:s 
control  or  perhaps  the  Service's  contr;'. 
I  guess  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  jutt 
a  product  of  automation,  a  product  o; 
becoming  so  mechanized  that  we  are 
leaving  out  the  human  element. 

My  complaint  and  my  concern  with 
this  bill  is  along  these  very  lines,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  W3  are  removin; 
from  the  proximity  of  the  people  a  vital 
function  affecting  their  lives  when  we 
coi'.centrated  in  seven  particular  area? 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  tliat  I 
have  had  in  connection  with  this  nev 
procedure  of  sending  all  tax  returns  t  > 
Service  centers  has  been  the  inefficiency 
errors  and  the  delays  in  receiving  re- 
funds. 

Prior  to  1965  when  this  .system  was 
more  or  less  started.  I  can  hardly  re- 
member receiving  any  mail  or  reque.'-ts 
from  constituents  asking  my  as.sistance 
in  securing  refunds.  Since  that  time 
these  requests  have  been  many,  i^O' 
many. 

As  an  example,  here  is  a  copy  of  ^  le'- 
ter  written  to  the  District  Director  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Greensboro. 
N,C.,  by  a  vei-y  nice  lady  In  my  district, 
and  she  says: 

In  April  of  this  year — 

And  the  letter  is  dated  July  15.  1966— 

In  April  of  this  year  I  received  a  letter, 
not  dated,  from  your  office  advising  me  that 


my  Federal  Inconie  tax  returns  had  been 
reviewed  and  I  would  not  be  required  to  come 
to  your  office  for  further  examination.  The 
letter  further  advised  that  I  could  expect  a 
check  for  my  refund  within  three  or  four 
weelss. 

To  date  it  has  been  three  months  and  I  still 
have  not  received  a  check  from  you. 

Conscientious  citizens  who  make  an  honest 
effort  to  file  their  returns  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  help  relieve  the  last  minute  rush 
of  mail  in  your  office,  deserve.  I  think,  to 
receive  the  same  consideration  from  you. 
Wiiat  would  happen 

Mr.  Speaker,  will 


I  yield  to  the  gen- 
If  you  have  never 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY. 
tiewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS, 
before  received  any  objections  that  i-e- 
funds  were  delayed,  then  you  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate.  When  I  was  elected 
to  this  Congress,  it  almost  sc?ms  as  if  I 
was  reelected  by  the  number  of  refunds 
that  I  finally  got  back  for  people.  In  the 
last  few  years  these  complaints  have 
slackened  off. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  It  has  slackened 
off  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes.  So.  you  are 
extremely  fortimate  as  to  earlier  com- 
plaints. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
system. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlewoman's  comments  and  say  that 
the  fact  that  the  district  office  was  lo- 
cated in  my  district  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  re- 
ceived good  service. 

In  addition,  the  district  director  there. 
John  E.  Wall,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  able  administrators  I  have  ever 
.seen,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons 
I  am  getting  more  mail  on  that  subject 
is  that  this  fimction  has  been  taken  out 
of  his  hands  in  the  district  office  and  is 
now  done  in  Chamblee.  Ga. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  continued — 

What  would  happen — 

She  tells  the  district  director— but  it 
was  not  his  fault — 

Wliat  would  happen  It  we  wrote  you  and 
advised  that  we  had  reviewed  our  tax  forms 
and  you  could  expect  our  returns  within  the 
next  3  to  4  weeks,  but  then  let  it  lap.se  into 
3  to  4  months,  or  more? 

Last  year,  thla  same  problem  confronted 
me:  I  filed  my  return  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary.  1965,  and  the  latter  part  of  October  I 
received  my  refund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  handful  of 
letters  that  I  very  hastily  picked  up  in 
my  office.  You  go  through  them  and  you 
get  the  same  tenor  in  each  one — prob- 
lems in  getting  refunds. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  that 
is.  except  we  have  become  so  impersonal 
that  by  the  u.se  of  machinery  and  by  the 
fact  that  these  processes  are  going  on 
away  from  home  certainly  adds  to  the 
problem. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  being  critical  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  personnel.  In 
every  instance  when  I  have  brought  these 
situations  to  their  attention  they  have 
been  completely  cooperative  and  helpful 
in  expediting  the  refunds.  My  complaint 
is  the  impersonal  operation  of  the  ma- 
chines. I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  cause  of 
embarrassment  and  concern  tc  the  Serv- 
ice also.    I  am  sure  they  would  agree  that 


In  some  instances  it  shotild  not  be  nec- 
essaiT  for  taxpayers  to  be  forced  to  call 
on  their  Congressmen  to  get  a  refund 
they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.    MILLS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.    I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  the  greatest  of 
sympathy  for  the  people  involved  in  the 
problems  that  have  been  called  to  the 
gentleman's  attention.  Some  of  the 
pioblems  may  be  that  we  are  in  a  transi- 
tional period  as  far  as  the  computers  are 
concerned.  I  think  that  whenever  we 
begin  to  use  a  computer,  rather  than 
using  individuals,  to  do  a  job  we  have  got 
to  expect  that  some  imperfections  will 
appear  during  the  period  people  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  computers. 
I  think  that  it  is  this  transitional  period 
which  is  giving  rise  to  some  of  the  mis- 
takes and  some  of  the  delays  that  are 
occurring.  The  computer  is  a  tool  and 
it  no  smarter  than  the  individual  who 
feeds  the  information  into  it  and  is  no 
freer  of  mistakes  than  the  humans  who 
use  it.  So  long  as  we  operate  it.  we  will 
make  .some  mistakes.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  There  is  no  supermental- 
ity  greater  than  that  of  the  men  who  use 
it.  The  machine  is  a  tool  of  man.  and 
until  the  Government  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  using  the  machine,  it  will  have 
the  same  experience  that  industi-y  has 
liad  in  the  use  of  computers. 

They  are  not  perfect,  and  until  we  get 
more  experience  and  know-how  in  the 
u.se  of  the  machines,  mistakes  will  occur. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thaiik  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Arkaiisas.  He  has  made  a 
profound  observation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas that  the  Hou.sc  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  6958. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  itwo- 
thii'ds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  <  the 
i-ules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROFES- 
FRIDAY 


PROHIBIT      TELEVISING 

SIGNAL     FOOTBALL     ON 

EVENINGS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  school 
football  is  threatened  today  by  televis- 
ing professional  football  on  Friday 
evenings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  prohibit  televising 
professional  football  on  Friday  evenings. 
Virtually  every  high  school  football  game 
in  the  United  States  is  played  on  Friday 
night.  Friday  evening  is  an  important 
time  in  America.  Friday  evenin.?  is  im- 
portant to  our  national  physical  fitness 
program.  The  United  Slates  lags  behind 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  physical 
fitness.    A  large  precentage  of  our  young 


men  are  being  turned  down  from  mili- 
tary service  because  of  physical  defects. 
The  competitive  spirit  and  sport^ian-^ 
ship  as  exemplified  in  high  school  ^tost^ 
ball  is  necessarj-  to  the  building  of  strong 
bodies  and  sound  minds.  High  School 
football  promotes  discipline  and  good 
maiiiiei's.  Democracy  cannot  exist  with- 
out di.scipline.  If  America  is  to  defeat 
communism  and  conquer  space,  we  must 
be  ready  physically,  morally,  spiritually, 
ar.d  mentally. 

The  roar  of  the  crowd  at  a  high  school 
football  contest  is  the  reward  for  the 
amateur  athlete,  a  reward  for  years  and 
summers  of  hard,  crueling.  disciplinary 
conditioning  of  the  body.  No  athlete  can 
play  his  best  in  an  empty  stadium.  The 
enthusiastic  approval  of  one's  classmates, 
parents,  and  fi-iends  in  the  football  sta- 
dium is  necessary  to  maintain  that  com- 
petitive spirit  and  that  desire  to  plsy 
and  remain  physically  fit. 

The  football  enthusiast  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, paying  an  admission  fee  is  neces- 
sarj-  for  good  equipment,  good  plav-ing 
fields,  for  gymna.siums.  and  for  the  spirit 
of  conrpetition.  The  spectator  is  essen- 
tial to  and  is  the  key  to  our  entire  pro- 
gram of  high  school  and  college  foot- 
ball. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  "Uve  and  let  hve." 
I.et  us  keep  Friday  evening  for  the  ama- 
teur athlete.  Let  us  keep  Friday  eve- 
ning for  a  wholesome  evening  in  the 
football  stadium — on  the  field  ar.d  in 
the  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  keep  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon for  college  football.  Let  us  keep 
Friday  evening  and  Saturday  for  the 
amateur  athlete.  This  is  es.sential  even 
for  professional  football. 

That  spirit  of  competition  in  high 
school  and  college  molds  and  conditions 
the  football  player  for  professional  foot- 
ball. High  .<;chool  and  college  football 
with  its  band.-,  pageantry,  flags,  and  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner'  is  as  American 
a.s  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  is  as  American 
as  Washington's  Birthday  on  February 
22  or  Constitution  Day  on  September  17. 
There  is  time  for  high  school  football. 
for  college  football,  aiid  for  professional 
football.  One  lieed  not  encroach  on  the 
other.  All  are  essential  to  a  physically 
fit  nation  during  these  critical  times  of 
international  Commimist  aggression, 
bigoti-y.  hatred,  and  intolerance. 

Just  as  high  school  football  teams  arc 
drawn  from  junior  high  schools,  sandlot 
teams.  YMCA  teams,  so  is  i;rofessional 
football  dependent  upon  high  school  and 
college  football. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  preserve  this  great 
American  sport.    The  courage  and  stam- 
ina of  Capt.  William  SUnley  Carpenter. 
Jr..  in  South  Vietnam  was  no  accident. 
His  character,   integi-ity,  mental   alert- 
ness, and  physical  ability  were  largely 
molded  on  the  gridirons  of  America.    He 
was  outstanding  in  high  school  football 
competition  and  he  was  ail-American  at 
West  Point.    Captain  Carpenter  has  been 
recommended  for  the  highest  honor  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  an  American,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.    His  ex- 
ample of  gallantry  in  that  fiery  crucible 
of  combat,  the  jungles  of  South  Viet- 
nam,   will    be    an    inspiration    to    every 
patriotic  young  American. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  House  to  consider 

and  pass  Uiis  bill  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress preserving  tugli  scliool  football. 
By  so  doing,  we  may  preserve  America — 
the  inspiration  for  human  dignity  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 


SKINNING  THE  FAT  CATS 
Mr.  PIKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  h&s 
been  so  much  partisan  noise  lately  on 
the  subject  of  $1,000  contributions  to 
a  somewhat  amorphous  organization 
known  as  the  President's  Club  that  it 
appears  high  time  someone  pointed  out 
tills  is  a  bipartisan,  and  not  a  partisan 
affair.  If  It  is  as  evil  as  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  stoutly  avers,  then 
it  is  a  bipartisan  evil.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  stamp  it  out  would  be  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  this  body  and  to 
the  Nation  at  large  exactly  what  one 
gets  by  contributing  $1,000  to  a  political 
party. 

Aside  from  his  bland  assumption  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  is  going  to  be  re- 
elected, this  has  been  done  with  magnif- 
icent clarity  by  the  astute  political  col- 
umnist of  Long  Island's  Newsday.  Mr. 
Art  Bergmann.  Mr.  Bergmann's  column, 
which  follows,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  about 
the  Republican  version  of  the  $1,000  club. 

Not  having  a  President,  they  cannot 
call  it  tlie  President's  Club,  but  they  do 
have  a  convention,  so  they  call  It  the 
Convention  Club.  I  would  be  happy  to 
Insert  an  article  about  what  the  Demo- 
crats do  at  their  $l,000-a-head  parties, 
but  I  just  do  not  know  any  Democrats 
who  have  $1,000.  I  can  only  suggest  that 
if  the  Democjrats  have  such  a  rousing 
good  time  as  Mr.  Bergmann  portrays  the 
RepubUcans  as  having  at  their  affair, 
neither  club  will  be  a  permanent  fixture 
on  the  American  scene.  Here  is  his 
column: 

New  York  CUy  was  hot  and  depressing 
Tuesday.  Nelson  Aldrlch  Rockefeller  looked 
bone-tired  when  he  climbed  to  his  feet  to 
address  Suffolk  Republican  Leader  Bob  Cur- 
clo'a  •1,000  Convention  Club  at  9:20  PM  in 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Plaza.  Rocke- 
feller's voice  was  hoarse,  and  his  speech  was 
dull. 

It  was  a  bad  speech  because  It  was  de- 
fensive. Rockefeller  defended  his  two  per 
cent  sales  tax,  Lt.  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson  and 
the  amount  of  money  the  Democrats  are  al- 
leging he  U  pouring  into  his  campaign  for 
reelection. 

But  Rocky  needs  the  Long  Island  vote. 
And  It  isn't  every  day  that  somebody  as  ag- 
gressive aa  Curcio  whips  together  a  club  in 
which  the  dues  are  a  grand  and  gets  207 
members  who  are  willing  to  suffer  the  dreary 
trip  into  Manhattan  to  attend  a  banquet 
for  their  Incimibent  governor. 

So  Rockefeller,  with  Happy  at  his  side, 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  formal  reception  line 
and  personally  shook  hands  with  everybody 
for  a  half  hour  before  the  banquet.  Then 
he  delivered  a  23-minute,  lackluster,  ram- 


bling talk.     Then  h«  slipped  out  to  wind 
up  the  long  preconvtntion  day  in  Harlem, 

where    he    was    holdiag    a    press    conference 
restricted  to  Negro  newspapermen. 

The  audience  appeared  to  relax  when 
Rockefeller  had  departed,  as  if  the  grown- 
ups had  left  and  now  tiie  re;il  fun  could 
begin.  Dinner  was  more  than  an  hour  late, 
the  Jimmy  Dorsey  Orchestra  with  Bob  Eberle 
was  there  to  play  the  old  standards,  and  the 
Suffolk  Republican  Convention  Club's  slo- 
gan. "Republicans  on  the  Move,"  needed  some 
attention.  i 

"What  do  I  care  about  500  new  cars  for 
the  Long  Island  Rail  tload?"  one  big  spender 
muttered  after  Roakefeller's  appearance. 
"I'm  *975  behind,  let's  dance."  Another  Suf- 
fo,lk  GOP  contributot-  shouted  to  a  friend 
from  a  balconj-.  "11  they  give  any  more 
banquets  like  this,  there  won't  be  any  $1,000 
cUib — It'll  be  bankrupt." 

It  was  a  grand  ball.  No  one  can  dl.spute 
that.  Curcio  and  tlie  man-igement  at  the 
Plaza  proved  that  for  money  you  can  get  only 
the  best.  The  gilded  ilivitations  read  "Robert 
A.  Curcio.  president  ocf  the  Republican  Con- 
vention Club,  Suffolls  County,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  requests  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany at  the  Conventton  Club  Ball  in  honor 
of  Governor  Nel.son  A  Rockefeller,  Tuesday 
evening,  the  thirteenth  of  August,  Nineteen 
hundred  and  slxty-*x  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock.  The  Plaza.  Plfth  Avenue  and  Fifty 
Ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  "  It  stressed 
formal  attire. 

Tlae  county  GOP  si^enders,  whom  the  less 
courteous  might  call  "fat  cats,"  got  a  six- 
course  dinner  compfcle  with  after-dinner 
brandy  and  a  cigar  and  a  rolling  bar.  Tlie 
cost  ranged  anywhere  from  $14  to  $50  a  head 
for  the  400  who  attentied,  depending  on  who 
was  estimating  the  cost.  There  was  a  con- 
spicuous absence  of  membership  lists. 

Curcio,  introducing  Rockefeller  while  the 
governor  looked  grim  tind  wolfed  down  a  dry 
roll,  said,  "Governor  Rockefeller,  we  are  ever 
so  proud  of  your  fxtraordinary  courage, 
coupled  with  your  ability  never  to  apologize, 
but  to  face  monumental  problems  and  stand 
firm  by  your  convictlcns,  particularly  when 
you  know  you  are  right  "  In  turn.  Rocke- 
feller complimeiited  Curcio's  "dynamatlsni  " 
(,sic  I . 

Ed  McGow.nn,  newly-retired  Isllp  leader 
and  toastmaster.  pre«ented  Happy,  looking 
radiant  and  as  if  she  were  smiling  at  some 
private  thing,  with  a  Oonvention  Club  charm. 
Rockefeller  got  a  velv*t-lined.  Bterllng  silver 
box:*"  cr  suppose  I  could  keep  cuff  Units  in 
it,"  he  said  in  an  asidf.) 

Mayor  Lindsay  and  iSen.  Jacob  JAvrrs  (R- 
N.Y  )  sent  telegrams. 

Rockefeller's  appeatance  at  Curcio's  ball 
raised  the  question  of'  why  he  does  it?  Why 
does  a  man  of  Rockefaller's  enormous  wealth 
subject  himself  to  tbe  crushing  campaign 
commitments  of  endloss  public  appearances 
in  the  quest  for  a  Job  almost  everybody  knows 
he  doesn't  really  want,  but  will  almost  cer- 
tainly win  for  the  third  time? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  Rockefeller's 
prlrfe.  Perhaps  he  neods  to  be  governor  Just 
one  more  time  so  nobody  can  ever  say  he  was 
a  loser,  even  though  he  never  got  to  be 
president  of  the  Unitod  States. 

One  of  the  ceremonial  fuiictlons  of  the 
Curcio  ll.OOC  Conventaon  Club  ball  was  the 
burning  of  the  $40.d00  mortgage  on  the 
county  Republican  organization's  Blue  Point 
headquarte'r.  It  nev^r  took  place.  becai;se 
Rocky  d'dn't   have   the   time. 

Instead,  Rockefeller  .igreed  to  pose  for  the 
picture  beforehand.  Instead  of  the  mort- 
gage, a  cooy  of  R(x:k-y"fc  prepared  speech  wits 
used.  Rockv  handed  the  burning  papers  to 
Curcio.  who  shoved  tliem  into  tlie  hands  of 
a  photograiiUer,  who  ^.a  burned.  There's  a 
message  in  that  for  F^meone  who  might  be 
looking  for  mess.ib'e.'s.  I 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  H  R. 
14026— THE  LOW  INTEREST  RATE 

BILL  OF  THE  89TH  CONORESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  \\\. 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR. 
14026,  a  bill  designed  to  end  the  escalat- 
ing interest  rate  war,  is  scheduled  to  be 
called  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to- 
morrow. 

Much  confusion  has  surrounded  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  in  recent  days. 
Therefore,  I  am  placing  in  the  Recor.-)  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  which 
outline  the  basic  points  of  this  issue. 

H.R.  14026  is  the  only  low  Interest  bill 
before  tie  House  of  Representatives. 
This  bill  would  roll  back  to  4'2  percent 
the  interest  that  banks  may  pay  on  time 
deposits  under  $100,000.  This  would  cc:  - 
I'ect  pai-t  of  the  serious  miscalculations 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  start 
the  counti-y  back  on  the  road  to  lo\\ei' 
interest  rates. 

H.R.  1402d  is  the  bill  that  was  approved 
by  a  19-to-9  vote  of  your  Banking  arid 
Currency  Committee.  An  attempt  wiW 
be  made  to  substitute  another  bill,  HR. 
17255,  the  so-called  Federal  Reserve- 
Stephens  Fioposal.  This  bill  has  r.jt 
been  coiisidered  by  a  committee  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speakci-.  I  must  say  that  H.R. 
17255  does  nothing  about  interest  rates. 
It  simply  passes  the  buck  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board— the  agency  that  created 
high  intcixst  rates  and  our  present  mor.e- 
tai-y  mess. 

The  follo'winK  questions  and  aiiswers 
outline  the  issues  in  detail : 

QtJES'noNS  AND  Answers  on  H.R.  14026 

1.  Q.  What  is  the  basic  issue  involved  :u 

H  R.   14026? 

A.  It  is  a  simple  issue:  Is  the  Congress  In 
favor  of  low  interest  rates  or  high  interest 
rates?  A  vote  for  H.R.  14026,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Conunittee's  bill.  i5  a 
vote  for  low  Interest.  A  vote  for  the  so- 
called  Federal  Reserve-Stephens'  svibstif.ne 
is  a  vote  for  high  interest  rates. 

2    Q.   What  will  H.R.   14026  do? 

A.  It  ■win  lower  Interest  rates  In  general  by 
specifically  lowering  interest  rates  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  and  by  directing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  as  a  matter  of  Consrcssioiial 
policy  to  lower  all  Interest  rates. 

3.  Q  Won't  the  "Federal  Reserve-Ste- 
phens" bill   (H.R.  17255)   do  the  same  thing? 

A.  No.  This  bill  says  nothing  about  inter- 
est rates.  It  merely  increases  the  power  of 
the  Peder.^1  Reserve  and  other  monetary 
agencies  without  directing  them  to  do  any- 
thing. Tlie  Federal  Reserve,  within  Its  exist- 
ing powers,  could  have  lowered  interest  rates 
but  they  have  not  done  so.  Tlie  Federal 
Reserve  has  had  more  than  eight  months  to 
correct  the  disastrous  situation  which  they 
themselves  created  on  December  6  when  they 
raised  interest  rates  by  371/2  Si  but  they  h.ive 
not  done  so.  This  is  why  interest  rates  are 
now  at  45-year  highs.  To  pass  the  Federal 
Re.^rve  bill.  H.R.  17255.  would  be  to  applaud 
the  Federal  Reseri'e  for  Its  December  6.  1965 
action  and  for  catising  a  recession  in  the 
home  building  industry,  and  for  raising  ir.- 
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terest  rates  higher  than  they  have  been  since 
almost  the  start  of  this  century. 

4.  Q.  Won't  passage  of  H.R.  14026  take 
away  the  needed  flexibility  that  our  monetary 
managers  must  have? 

A.  It  absolutely  will  not.  Under  this  bill 
interest  rates  on  time  deposits  can  be  lowered 
bv  the  Federal  Reserve  below  those  rates  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  Furthermore,  at  any  time 
liie  Federal  Reserve  believes  rates  should  be 
increased  above  the  levels  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  tiiev  could  do  so  with  the  approval  of 
the  Pre.sident.  Complete  flexibility  is  main- 
tained in  H  H.  14026. 

5.  Q.  Are  Members  of  Congress  expert 
enough  to  legislate  In  this  area? 

A.  Members  of  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  people.  We  legislate  on  matters 
such  as  military  appropriations,  atomic  en- 
ergy, health,  etc.  Compared  to  many  of  the 
issues  which  Members  have  to  vote  on,  this 
IS  a  simple  ls.sue.  The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  \vc  want  a  policy  of  low  interest  rates  or 
high  interest  rates  to  prevail  in  this  country. 

6  Q    Is  H  R.   14026  permanent  legislation? 
A    No,  it  is  temporary — it  will  be  in  e.Tect 

only  until  August,  ige'f.  Tills  will  give  the 
Congress  time  to  develop  permanent  legis- 
lation in  the  area  of  competition  between 
financial  Institutions  and  Interest  rates. 

7  Q  If  H  R.  14026  is  only  for  one  year,  will 
it  be  helpful? 

A.  Yes.  because  It  will  create  an  environ- 
ment •^'hereby  funds  will  flow  back  Into 
thrift  institutions  and  allow  the  housing  In- 
dustry to  function  again.  Today  there  Is  a 
recession  in  the  housing  Industry.  People 
cannot  find  funds  to  buy  homes.  Fxirther, 
by  placing  the  Congress  on  record  for  lower 
interest  rates,  it  will  provide  funds  for  small 
business,  farmers,  and  consumers  at  reason- 
able interest  rates.  Also,  It  should  help 
reduce  the  cost  of  financing  the  national 
debt 

8  Q  What  groups  are  for  and  ng:iinst  H  R. 
14026— The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Bill? 

A.  Among  the  groups  in  favor  of  the  bill 
are  the  United  States.  Savings  and  Loi\n 
Le.igue.  the  National  Leaeue  of  Insured 
S;ivings  Associations,  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Home  Builders,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  EUectric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Farmers  Union,  and  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  These 
groups  are  specifically  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Reserve-Stephens' 
amendment  strililng  the  4'2':;  celling  con- 
tained In  H.R.  14026.  According  to  the 
American  Banker,  the  only  group  opposed 
to  the  bill  is  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. This  publication  states  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association's  "...  drive  (Is) 
Iw  most  Intensive  gra.=sroot  elTort  In  4  years. 
The  goal  was  to  try  to  generate  letters  or 
wires  from  every  bank  in  the  nation"  to 
get  Members  to  oppose  H.R.  14026. 

9.  Q  Has  the  Senate  taken  any  action  on 
this  legislation? 

A.  The  Senate  B.mking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  one  day  of  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve-Stephens  bill  on  August  4.  1966. 
This  bill  was  not  considered  in  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 
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HIGH  LIVING  AND  FANCY  TRAVEL- 
ING OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  COUN- 
CIL ON  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  a  newspaper 
article. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
seems  to  be  more  interested  in  high  liv- 
ing and  fancy  traveling  than  in  physical 
conditioning.  Last  Saturday's  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  an  almost  unbelievable 
saga  of  luxurious  oi>eration  at  Uie  tax- 
payers' expense. 

This  House  should  apologise  to  ihe 
American  people  for  approving:  a  big 
spending  increase  to  almost  one-half 
million  dollars  yearly  for  President 
Johnson's  Physical  Fitness  Councilors. 
At  a  time  when  thousands  of  young 
Americans  are  making  great  sacrifices — 
and  hundreds  the  supreme  sacrifice — in 
Vietnam,  the  Washington  Post  reports 
that  the  four-man  professional  staff  of 
the  Physical  Fitness  Council  spent  S740 

of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  a  24-hour 
flying  trip  to  Tampa,  Fla..  where  they 
conferred  with  one  another  in  plush  fa- 
cilities provided  by  a  brewery. 

The  Washington  Post  story  gives  de- 
tails of  fancy  and  highly  expensive 
junkets  to  Europe,  including  those  ta'icen 
in  the  recent  past  and  others  planned 
for  the  future. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
unconscionable  and  indefensible  ■waste 
of  money.  The  Council's  budget  is  part 
of  the  Pu'olic  Health  Service  appropria- 
tion. This  appropriation  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  and  Con- 
gress has  ample  time  before  adjourn- 
ment to  chop  the  money  allocation  down 
to  proper  size. 

Tr.\vel  Eleva'hng.  to  FrTNESs  Unit  Budget 
(By  Philip  Meyer) 

A  sin.^1!  Federal  agency  directly  responsible 
to  President  Johnson  Is  enjoying  a  strange 
and  sudden  budget  explosion. 

It  is  the  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness,  and  Its  new  spending  habits  are  put- 
ting a  heavy  emphasis  on  fun-filled  travel, 
including  trips  abroad. 

Because  of  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
interest  in  htness,  the  Counril  is  among  the 
best  known  of  the  many  conamlttees,  coun- 
cils and  commissions  that  inhabit  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  White  House. 
From  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion to  this  year  it  plodded  along  on  the 
E.ime  annua!  budget  of  $31.5.000. 

But  it  plods  no  more.  The  Council  has 
won  House  approval  of  a  50-percent-appro- 
priution  increase  to  $475,000.  Senate  ap- 
proval is  pending. 

DOING    NF.W   THINGS 

.Anticipating  the  looser  purse  strings  t.ne 
Council  is  already  doing  things  it  did  not 
do  in   the  old,  lean   days.     Among   them: 

Half  of  the  four-men  profe.ssiona!  stall  re- 
cently flew  to  E'jrope  for  12  days  at  a  cost  of 
$1.26281.  The  result  was  a  20-page  report 
containing  such  information  as  "the  Crystal 
Palace  (In  London)  is  an  excellent  facility 
and  showplace.  It  accommodates  a  wide 
range  of  Indoor  and  outdoor  sports  in  a  most 
attr.ictive  setting." 

In  scheduling  a  recent  staff  meeting.  It  was 
decided  to  "get  away  from  here."  So  the 
four  members  flew  to  Tampa.  "Fla...  held  their 
meeting  in  plush  facilities  provided  by  a 
brewery,  and  then  flew  back  to  Washington 
the  next  day — at  Government  expense  of 
about  $740. 


The  Staff  administrator  Is  planning  anoth- 
er trip  to  Europe  to  attend  a  Paris  confer- 
ence of  a  group  whose  name  he  doesn't  know. 
"It  E   in  French."   lie  explains 

This  administrator  is  J  Robert  Stewart. 
50.  former  director  of  athletics  at  St.  Louis 
University.  He  won  approval  of  his  fattened 
budget  In  the  classic  bureaucratic  nvmner: 
by  asking  for  an  even  bigger  boost  of  63  per- 
cent. 

IN     GOOD    POSITION 

He  Is  in  a  position  to  get  most  of  what  he 
wants  because  of  the  Council's  special  posi- 
tion directly  under  the  White  House. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Coun- 
cil's budget  is  managed  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  But  Stewart  reports  to  Stjnn  Mu- 
slal,  the  former  St.  Louis  baseball  star,  who 
is  President  John.son's  special  consult.a!it  on 
piysical  fitness,  Musial  reports  to  the  Presi- 
di^nt. 

In  practice,  Stewart  has  a  relatively  free 
hand.  Musial.  by  Stewart's  own  estimate, 
put£  in  only  75  days  a  year  on  the  Job  at  475 
a  day. 

Stewart  gets  $23,425  a  year.  Salaries  of 
the  other  three  professional  staff  members 
are  between  $19,300  and  $20,000. 

The  operation  contrasts  sharply  with  that 
of  President  Kennedys  Physical  Fitness 
Council.  Mr.  Keiaiedy's  consultant  was  Bud 
Wilkinson,  former  t.''uiversity  of  Oklahoma 
football  coach,  who  ran  his  own  show  and 
never  asked  for  an  Increase  in  his  annual 
$315,000  budget. 

"I  thought  we  had  adequate  funds  to 
do  the  job,'  he  said. 

ABOriTlON     CONSIDERED 

ht  one  point  officials  in  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration considered  abolishing  the 
Council.  Its  main  project,  persuading  states 
to  upgrade  their  physical  education  require- 
ments, had  been  largely  accomplished.  The 
public  had  been  made  aware  of  the  need 
for  fitness. 

When  Stewart  took  over  in  1964,  one  of  his 
first  projects  was  to  find  more  money.  "I 
couldn't  believe  It  when  I  walked  In  here 
and  found  out  how  this  office  was  funded." 
he  said. 

One  recent  decision  Illustrates  the 
change.  Stewart  is  cooperating  with  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  in  muking  a  film  on 
fitness  financed  by  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co  He  sind  another  staff  member  trav- 
eled  to  Puerto  Rico  for   t"ne  filming, 

■W^ilkinson,  wiio  steered  away  from  all 
Identification  with  spectator  sports,  had  re- 
jected the  NFL  proposal  twice. 

Stewart  also  talks  of  a  grandiose  scheme 
to  improve  the  perform.ance  of  U.S.  Olympic 
teams.  Tills  is  one  of  the  justifications  for 
his  European  travel  —  to  find  out  how  other 
countries  manage  to  field  winning  teams. 

TR.*%'EI.     H.fS     LARGE     PART 

Travel  plays  a  large  part  in  impleniei.tiuE 
the  new  philosophy.  In  his  1967  budget  re- 
quest. Stewart  sought  more  than  triple  the 
old  travel  expenditure—from  $39,500  to 
$148,000. 

A  continuing  resolution  lets  the  Council 
spend  money  at  the  previous  year's  level. 
The  new  fiscal  year  was  only  a  week  old  when 
Stewart  and  Simon  McNeely.  his  director 
of  Federal-State  relations,  set  out  for  Lon- 
don. Brussels.  Liege  and  Paris. 

They  attended  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Sport  in  Education  and  Recreation 
m  London  and  visited  officials  of  various 
International  physical  education  organiza- 
tions. A  preliminary  draft  of  their  report 
concluded  with  a  list  of  recommendations. 
Among  Ihem:  The  President's  CouncU  on 
Physical  Fitness  should  l>e  represented  at 
carefully  selected  International  conferences 
in  the  future. 
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Stewart  plans  to  follow  his  own  advice 
next  month  by  visiting  Paris  and  Madrid. 

When  asked  to  explain  now  such  trips  re- 
lale  to  the  Council's  original  goal  of  physical 
ntness  for  the  average  American,  Stewart 
covers  such  topics  as  the  need  for  excellence 
in  the  Olympics,  conflict  between  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
the  American  Athletic  Union,  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  international  organizations. 


A  REPORTERS  VIEW   OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  X) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim 
Q.  Lucas,  who  writes  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  is  one  the  finest 
combat  correspondents  American  Jour- 
nalism has  ever  produced.  The  list  of 
his  achievements  and  honors  is  as  long 
and  distinguished  as  his  career,  which 
started  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  11.  Perhaps  the 
best  indication  of  his  Insight  and  ap- 
proach can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Jim 
is  the  only  two-time  winner  of  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Award,  given  for  writing  in  tiie 
tradition  of  the  late  Eniie  Pyle. 

Jim  was  in  Vietnam  6  months'  ahead 
of  most  of  the  American  frontline  cor- 
respondents, and  he  has  seen  our  efforts 
there  grow  from  advisory  force  to  major 
military  offensive.  He  is  home  now  for 
a  well-earned  month  of  rest,  and  will 
return  to  Vietnam  next  week  to  continue 
his  reporting  there. 

During  his  visit  here,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  hear  him  speak  twice.  The 
pictiu-e  he  gives  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
refreshingly  optimistic  and  inspiring, 
although  fully  realistic.  The  report  he 
brings  on  the  quality  of  our  troops  there, 
both  as  fighting  men  and  effective  repre- 
sentatives of  American  democracy,  is 
full  of  praise. 

Jim  has  just  published  a  book,  "Date- 
line Vietnam,"  based  on  his  observations 
and  reporting  there,  which  should  be 
must  reading  for  any  American  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
frontline  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
epilog  of  this  book  appear  here  in  the 
Record.  I  believe  it  gives  the  reasons 
for  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  as  clearly  and 
understandably  as  I  have  ever  seen  them 
presented.  This  epilog  -should  be  re- 
assuring to  all  Americans  who  believe, 
as  I  do,  that  oiu:  efiforts  in  Vietnam  are 
essential  If  freedom  Is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  world. 

The  epilog  follows: 

Ephxic — Long    Khanm 

"Why  do  you  do  it?"  the  old  man  asked. 

They  made  a  strange  pair,  the  old  Viet- 
namese and  his  American  visitor.  The  old 
man  with  his  scraggly  beard  had  lived  in 
this  viUage  aU  of  his  years,  and  was  its  elder. 

The  young  American  had  been  twice 
wounded  defending  the  village,  and  bears  a 
silver  pUte  in  his  head.  Back  from  the  hos- 
pital a  second  time.  h«  had  walked  the  half- 
mile  into  town  to  see  his  friend. 


In  Vietnamese,  the  old  man's  question  was 
the  equivalent  of  "What's  In  it  for  you?" 

Capt.  Ed  Prlcke  of  Paris,  ni.,  son  of  a  coal 
miner,  hesitated  over  a  cup  of  steaming  tea. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  knowledge 
or  the  words  to  tell,"  he  said. 

"Try.  my  son."  the  old  man  prompted. 
"We  know  you.  We  depend  on  you.  But 
we  do  not  understand  you.  Why  does  your 
body  take  these  blotv's  for  us''  Why  do  you 
risk  your  life  for  mf  country?  You  are  not 
Vietnamese." 

"I  am  not  Viettiamese."  the  American 
agreed 

"Is  it."  the  old  man  asked,  "that  you  want 
to  prevent  us  from  becoming  Communists?" 

"I  do  t'.ot  want  fou  to  liecome  Commu- 
isl5.  "  the  young  rr^an  replied,  "unless  you 
freely  choose  to." 

The  old  man  was  puzzled. 

"Why  should  we  choose  to  become  Com- 
munists?" he  asked. 

"I  do  not  think  you  will."  the  Captain  said. 
"No  free  man  ever  has.  But  If  you  chose,  I 
would  not  prevent  you.  Do  you  uiiderst.-ind 
me?" 

The  oldster  was  Hot  sure  he  did. 

"Do  you  say  that  Communism  Is  evil?"  he 
asked. 

"I  know  It."        <'■ 

■  You  know  it?"    » 

The  American  no4ded. 

"There  is  much  la  the  world  that  is  bad," 
the  old  man  countered.  "There  is  much  that 
Is  b.id  here." 

"There  Is  much  tljat  is  bad  in  my  country." 
the  Captain  said.  "But  we  are  free  to  change 
the  bad  to  good  a,s  We  acquire  wl.sdom.  Man 
must  be  free  to  grow." 

"Do  you  think  we  fere  free  in  Long  Khanh?" 
the  old  man  asked. 

"You  can  be,"  the  young  American  replied. 
"I  believe  you  will  be.  You  asked  me  why 
I  am  here.  That  is  my  answer.  I  want  you 
to  be  free." 

The  old  man  w.-*  ple.ised.  Cackliner,  he 
railed  out  to  those  U'bo  had  clustered  about 
and  told  them  what  the  young  American  had 
said.  Excitedly,  tliey  discussed  It  among 
themselves. 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"My  people  remiad  me"  he  said,  "thnt  In 
our  country  we  hava  an  adage:  Throw  gold  at 
the  feet  of  a  poor  man  and  he  will  spit  on  It. 
Oive  him  a  cup  of  Water  with  dignity  and  he 
will  be  your  friend." 

"I  w.int  to  be  yCur  friend."  The  young 
Captain  smiled  anj  rose  to  go  back  to  his 
camp. 

The  old  man  walked  with  him  to  the  end 
of  the  village  street. 

"Good-by."  he  sajd.  Come  again  to  see 
me.  mv  friend.  " 


SHE  IS  THE  DEAN  OF  HOTEL  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  GIRLS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  Dpportunity  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  myself  and  my  colleagues 
to  Miss  Barbara  Norton,  the  head  of  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel's  public  relations 
department.  Miap  Norton  has  been  of 
immeasurable  service  to  many  of  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  always 
greets  one  with  4  smile  and  a  genuine 
eagerness  to  be  of  assistance. 


I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared   in    the   Augxist    14    issue   of  the 
Washington  Star: 
She's  the  Dean  of  Hotel  Pcbhc  Relations 

Girls — Dynamic   Barbara   Leads  Dashi.mij 

Life  Among  Notables 

(By  Virginia  Tyler) 

With  a  dozen  years  In  the  business  behind 
her,  Barb,Tra  Norton  is  the  dean  of  women 
handling  public  relations  in  the  city's  hotel 
b'lislness. 

Tlie  walls  of  her  office  at  the  Sheraton- 
Fark  are  covered  with  pictures,  many  m- 
scribed,  of  herself  with  the  nation's  notables: 
entertainers,  politicians,  military  heroes,  so- 
cialites and  Presidents. 

As  a  young  girl  she  had  no  Idea  she  would 
want  such  a  life. 

"When  they  asked  us  in  school  what  we 
wanted  to  be.  I  thought  I'd  like  to  be  a 
cashier,"  she  says. 

FIRST    JOB 

But  she  was  dynamic,  outgoing,  hard  work- 
ing and  lucky.  When  Miss  Norton  took  her 
first  hotel  job.  It  was  as  a  secretary  to  the 
public  relations  director.  Only  fotir  month.s 
later  he  quit,  and  she  began  filling  in  for  him 

"I  took  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water."  she  En-  = 
explaining  her  status  at  the  hotel,  where  slie 
handles  all  promotion  and  puts  out  a  monih- 
ly  newsletter  about  the  hotel's  activities. 

That  bulletin,  which  she  does  over  a  week- 
end, began  with  a  circulation  of  500  seven 
years  ago.     She  now  has  6,000  printed. 

Her  Job  takes  her  to  a  crowded  office  during 
the  day  and  dress  balls  at  night.  To  meet 
the  demands  as  a  quick-change  artist,  she 
keeps  a  wardrobe  of  long  dresses  in  her  office, 
acces.'iories  and  one  of  her  tliree  wigs  and  two 
wiglets. 

She  can  dress  for  a  black-tie  dance  in  five 
minutes.  If  she  had  to  go  home  to  ge' 
dressed,  it  would  take  only  10,  including 
travel  time. 

Home  Is  an  apartment  next  door  to  the 
hotel — down  an  elevator,  across  the  alley  and 
up  another  elevator  to  her  door. 

It  is  her  first  apartment,  after  living  until 
July  1  with  an  aunt  and  uncle  in  Silver 
Spring.  And  she  is  as  excited  over  it  as  a 
little  girl  playing  house. 

•  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  I'd  walk  Into  peo- 
pie's  houses  and  never  notice  what  was  in 
ihem.  I  couldn't  tell  what  was  Duncan 
PhyfTe  and  what  wasn't,"  she  laughs.  "Just 
not,  domesticated." 

NO     TIME 

Or  Just  not  enough  time.  In  addition  to 
her  work,  she  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  USO  and  is 
a  m.ember  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, the  society  of  American  Travel  Writ- 
ers. American  Women  in  Radio  and  TV,  Pub- 
lic Relations  Society  of  America  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Women's  Club. 

On  weekends  she  plays  golf,  occasion.ally 
breaking  100. 

In  politics  she  is  "neutral,  with  a  tendency 
toward  the  winner." 

A  native  of  Detroit,  she  worked  for  a  Mich- 
igan theater  chain  after  high  school  and  for 
a  short  while  with  General  Motors.  When 
she  moved  to  Washlngrton.  she  came  with  the 
idea  of  "working  a  nine  to  five  day.  with  no 
responsibilities. 

"I  wanted  a  lot  of  free  time  to  read  and 
learn  to  play  the  piano." 

She  has  no  regrets  that  things  didn't  quite 
work  out  that  way,  that  her  Job  calls  for 
coming  and  going  all  hours  of  the  day,  that 
her  telephone  and  pocket-sized  radio  page 
ring  almost  constantly. 

"Every  time  the  telephone  rings,  it  could 
make  the  start  of  a  whole  new  day." 
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MEETINGS  OP  U.S.  PRESIDENTS 
WITH  NATO  HEADS  OP  STATE. 
1961-66 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  has 
recognized  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
meeting  between  President  Johnson  and 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France.  The 
Senator  has  suggested  such  a  meeting  be 
held  on  the  French  Caribbean  island  of 
Guadalupe.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  first  step  toward  improving  our  rela- 
tions with  France,  now  a  major  power 
and  one  of  our  oldest  friends  and  allies, 
would  be  a  face  to  face  frank  exchange 
of  views  between  the  heads  of  states. 

A  number  of  other  prominent  legisla- 
tors have  recently  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  meeting  including  Sen- 
ator Church  and  Senator  Morton,  and 
according  to  press  reports  Vice  President 
HvMPHREY  has  realized  the  necessity  of 
such  a  meeting. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Committee  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
Community,  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  such  a  meeting  was  necessary  for  a 
normalization  of  relations.  I  made  my 
first  statement  on  this  matter  on  April 
20.  1965.  and  followed  it  up  on  June  30, 
1965.  February  22,  1966,  March  18.  1966, 
and  June  1. 1966. 

Since  1961  the  administration  has  not 
hesitated  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the 
other  major  European  powers.  For  in- 
siance.  there  have  been  13  meetings  be- 
tween the  heads  of  state  for  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  only 
one  between  our  President  and  General 
de  Gaulle  and  that  occurred  on  June  2, 
1961.  in  Paris  when  President  Kennedy 
briefly  met  with  the  general.  Since  that 
occasion,  except  for  the  brief  meeting 
following  the  funeral  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, there  have  been  no  meetings.  How- 
ever, during  the  last  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  there  were  two 
meetings  between  President  Eisenhower 
and  General  de  Gaulle. 

Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that  on  six 
occasions  we  have  met  with  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister,  three  times  with  the 
Denmark  head  of  state,  eight  times  with 
the  West  German  Chancellor,  twice  with 
the  Greek  leaders,  and  five  times  with 
the  Italian  head  of  stat«. 

At  my  request,  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Sersace  has  compiled  a  list  of  the 
meetings  of  U.S.  Presidents  with  NATO 
heads  of  state  since  1961  and  I  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  time  its  report: 

MtETiNfis    or   US.    Presidfnts    With    NATO 
Heads  of  State.  1961-66 

1961 — president  kennedy 

1    Viggo   Kampmann,    IMme   Minister    of 

Denm.'irk,  February  14,  1961.  in  Washington. 

2.  John    Diefenbaker.    Prime    Minister    of 

Cinada,  February   20.   1961.   in   Washington. 

Harold    Macmlllan.    Prime    Minister    of 

March  26,  1961,  in  Florida. 
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4.  Harold    Macmlllan,   Prime   Minister   of  4.  Ludwig  Erhard,  Chancellor  of  the  Ped- 
Great  Britain.  April  8,  1961.  In  Washington,  eral  Republic  of  Germany,  June  4,  1965,  in 

5.  Konrad    Adenauer,    Chancellor    of    the  Waslungton. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  April  13,  1961,  5.  Harold  Wilson,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 

in  Washington.                          '  Britain,   December   17.    1965,  !n  Washington. 

6.  Constantine  Caramanlls,  Prime  Minister  6.  L'.idwig  Erhard,  Chancellor  of  the  Ped- 
of  Greece,  April  17,  1961,  in  Washington.  era!  Republic  of  Germany.  December  20.  1965, 

7.  John   Diefenbaker.    Prime    Minister    of  in  Washington. 

Canada.  May  18,  1961,  in  Canada.  i gee— president    Johnson 

8    Chnrles    de    Gaulle.    President     of    the  ,     „  .     „          ,^          ...         ,  ^              , 

French  Republic,  June  2.   1961,  In  Pari.  ^  '    ^T^^'T^'   w'"",!  ^^"'"'^^  °^  Denmark. 

9.  H..rold    Macmlllan.    Prime    Minister    of  ^P,"""  ^7,  1966^m  Washington^                   ,  „       ^ 
Ore.ll  Britain.  June  5.  1961,  in  London.  ^  ^    "^^^"'d  Wuson^Pnme  Minister  of  Great 

10.  Amintore    Fanfani,    President    of    the  Bntaui.  July  29,  1966,  m  Waslungton. 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Italian  Republic,  notes 

June   13,   1961.  in  Washington.  j    president   Johnson    also   met    with    the 

11.  Konrad   Adenauer,    Chancellor    of   the  following  NATO,  he.ids  of  state  at  the  time 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  November  22,  ^f   President   Kennedys   funeral:    Charles   de 

1961.  in  Washington.  Gaulle,  France:  Lester  Pearson.  Canada:  Alec 

12.  Harold   Macmlllan.  Prime  Minister  of  Douglas-Home,  Great  Britain;   Ismet  Inbnu, 
Great     Britain,     December     22.     1961,     in  Turkey;  Ludwig  Erhard,  Germany. 
Bermuda.  2.  The    total    number    of    meetings    men- 

1962 — president  KENNEDY  tloned   above   for  each   country  is  listed  a.s 

1.  Harold    Macmlllan,    Prime    Minister    of  follows: 

Great  Britain.  April  29,  1962.  In  Washington.      Belgium 0 

2  Elnar    Gerhardsen,    Prime    Mmister    of     C.'mada 6 

Norway,  May  11,   1962.  in  Washington.  Denmark 3 

3.  Konrad    Adenauer,    Chancellor    of    the     France 1 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  November  15,      Germany 8 

1962,  in  Washington.  Greece 2 

4.  Harold    Macmlllan.    Prime    Minister    of      Iceland 1 

Grc.-it    Britain.    December    18,    1962,    in    the     luily , 5 

Bah:\mas.  Luxembourg 1 

:9C3-rRESiDENT  KENNEDY  Netherlands 0 

,  ,  ,      Norwav 1 

1.  Amintore    Fanfani.    Prime    Minister    of      Portugal  .  0 

the   Italian    Republic,   January    17,    1963,    in      Turkey_-V--V-._..V..  I"l 1 

Washington.  United  Kingdom 13 

2.  Grand    Duchess    Charlotte    and    Prince 

Jean  of  Luxembourg.  May  1,  1963,  in  Wnsh-  3.  Sources:   White  House  Press  Releases; 

ington.  Stat*  Department,  Office  of  Protocol  Listings; 

3  Lester  Pearson,  Prime  Minister  of  Can-  Keesing's   Contemporary  Archives;    Pacts  on 
ada.  May  11,  19C3,  in  Hyannis  Port,  Massa-  File:   Public   Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
chusetts.  ^__^^^^^^^,^^_ 

4  Konrad    Adenauer,    Chancellor    of    the 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  June  24,  1963,  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  HELP  THE 

in  Bonn,  SERIOUS  ECONOMIC  DECLINE  OP 

5.  Harold    Macmlllan.    Prime    Minister    of  hoMFRTTTT  DTNO  INDUSTRY 
Great    BrlUun,    June    30,    1964,    in    Sussex,  THb  HOMEBUiLiUiMU  iXML>UbiKY 

England.  Mr.    WYATT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

6.  Antonio  segni   President  of  ^l]^ ^^^^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

Sp  :»S'cfo,Sr„r-   "'"  ''""  I'om  UUnols  iMr,  Fn.-o.Evl  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 

1963-pREsiDENT  JOHNSON  ^^^  iuclude  extrauoous  matter. 

1.  Ludwlg  Erhard.  Chancellor  of  the  Fed-  -p|,,g  SPEAKER,      Is  there  objection  to 

Te'xaf^^"'"'''  °^  Germany,  December  29,  in  ^^^     request     of     the     gentleman     from 

1964 — PRESIDENT   JOHNSON  OrCgOn  . 

1.  Antonio  Segni.  President  of  the  Italian  L^'^'"!,^  "°  °^^!^"°";,..v.r    hnmp 
Republic.   January   15.   1964,   In   Washington.  Mr.    FINDLEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    home- 

2.  Lester  Pearson.  Prime  Minister  of  Can-  buildil\g  and  homebuying.  one  of  the 
ada.  January  22.  1964,  in  Washington.  Nation's  largest  indtistries.  is  faced  with 

3.  Alec  Douglas-Home,  Prime  Minister  of  a  ma.ior  Crisis.  Because  of  the  current 
Great  Britain,  February  13, 1964,  in  Washing-  inflationary  fiscal  policies  Of  the  admin- 
ton,  istration.    this   critical    industry    could 

4.  Jens  otto  Krag.  Prime  Minister  of  Den-  slump  bv  as  m.uch  as  one-third  during 
mark.  June  9.  1964,  in  Washington.  ^j^^  second  half  of  1966.     Indeed,  one  of 

5.  Ludwig  Erhard,  Chancellor  of  the  Fed-  ^j^^  major  causes  of  our  gross  national 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  June  12,  1964,  in  ^^.^^^^^  ^^  j^ave  increased  at  a   rate  of 

6    ism^'lnonti.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re-  only  $3.7  billion  from  the  first  quartet-^ 

public  of  Turkev.  June  23,  1964,  In  Wash-  even  though  during  the  preceding  five 

ington,  quprter."  gains  ranged  from  more  than 

7.  George  Papr.ndreou.  Prime  Minister  of  S7  tO  $13  billion,  is  because  of  a  drop 
Greece.  June  25,  1964.  in  Washington,  in    per .sonal -consumption    expenditures, 

8.  Bjarni  Benediktsson,  Prime  Minister  of  most  notable  In  the  areas  of  automobile 
Iceland.  August  18, 1964,  In  Washington.  purchases,   and  the  serious  lag   in   the 

9.  Lester  Pearson.  Prime  Mlinster  of  Can-  homebuilding  industry. 

ada.  September  16,  1964.  in  Montana.  <phjs  jg  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 

10.  Harold  Wilson,  Prime  Minister  of  j^^^p  buildins -permit  rat*  plummeted  to 
Great  Britiun.  December  8.  1964.  in  Wash-  ^^^^  lowest  point  since  the  Census  Bureau 

-^--  J»y— sm-  .o^.^.  -^-l^^TSsSTtart.  in  June  were 
ad  :  tn^\'^^'r,Tt.:Tn.^^:l■:l  Md''^"'    down  18  Percent  from  June  1965,  and  ap- 

2  Harold  wii.son.  Prime  Minister  of  Great    Plications  for  FHA-insured  mortgages  on 

Britain,  April  15.  1965.  In  Washington.  existing   homes   were   down  34   percent 

3.  Aido  Morro.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Italian    from  a  year  ago.    In  July,  new-home  loan 

Republic,  April  20,  1965,  in  Washington.  interest  rates  averaged  6.12  percent. 
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This  was  40  basis  points  higher  them  a 
year  ago  and  5  points  higher  than  in 
June.  Rates  for  loans  on  existing  homes 
rose  6  points  from  June  to  6.24  percent 
in  July,  which  was  38  points  higher  than 
the  1965  low.  Private  construction  as  a 
whole  dropped  over  $2  billion  between 
January  and  June.  US.  Senator  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan  said : 

It's  not  that  people  dont  want  to  buy 
homes  or  that  bulldera  don't  want  to  con- 
struct homes.  The  blame  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  White  Rouse,  where  a  leadership 
vacuum  In  financial  matters  has  left  Amer- 
icans at  the  Mercy  of  a  high  Interest,  tlf.ht 
money  policy. 

The  home  building  and  home  buying 
crisis  alTects  millions  of  Americans—the 
young  couple  who  is  getting  married  and 
wants  to  buy  a  home  of  their  own.  but 
cannot  saddle  themselves  for  20  to  30 
years  with  swollen  interest  payments; 
the  family  that  wants  to  sell  the  house  it 
now  has  or  buy  another  but  is  prevented 
from  doipg  so  by  the  absence  of  heme 
mortgage  money,  the  builders  and  work- 
ers in  the  home  construction  indui  try 
and  all  the  related  industries  and  serv- 
ices that  supply  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

Under  the  current  administration,  in- 
terest rates  are  the  highest  in  more 
than  40  years.  As  a  result,  high  inter- 
est costs  have  added  tremendously  to 
the  cost  of  financing  and  ever  mounting 
Federal  d3bit.  The  rising  demand  for 
credit  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
business  has  drawn  fimds  away  from 
credit  sensitive  industries  such  as  home- 
building. 

The  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee has  come  forward  with  a  num- 
ber of  constructive  suggestions  on  how 
to  improve  the  economic  status  of  the 
homebuilding  Industry.  I  commend 
these  suggestions  to  my  colleagues  for 
I  believe  they  will  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem  quicker  than  the  Patman 
bill  which  may  tx>ssibly  give  monetary 
relief  from  the  symptoms  but  not  at- 
tack the  real  basis  of  the  problem: 

First.  Slash  nondefense,  nonessentllil  do- 
mestic spending.  Not  Just  In  regard  to  ap. 
proprlatlons  as  the  President  has  xirged  but 
also  with  respect  to  new  program  authoriza- 
tions which  trigger  the  approprlaUons 
process. 

Second.  Reduce  point  discounts  on  PHA 
and  VA  home  financing  through  adminis- 
trative adjustments  of  rates  to  more  realistic 
levels.  Five  and  six  point  discounts — $1,500 
on  $25,000  home  mortgages — are  stifling  home 
financing  and  wiping  out  personal  savings. 

Third.  Suspend  any  further  Issues  of 
FNMA  participation  sales  other  than  for  VA 
and  FHA  pooled  housing  mortgagee.  When 
the  participation  sales  bUl  was  being  debated, 
we  warned  that  this  multl-bUlion  dollar 
budgetary  gimmick  would  place  severe 
strains  on  the  private  credit  market  and  push 
up  Interest  rates  to  record  levels.  Experience 
with  the  program  has  fully  confirmed  our 
fears. 

Fourth.  Enact  the  Republican-Initiated 
proposal  to  grant  PNMA  additional  borrow- 
ing authority  In  a  prudent  and  legal  manner. 

Fifth.  Remove  FNMA's  $15,000  administra- 
tive limitation  on  purchase  of  mortgages 
under  its  secondary  market  c4>erations. 

Sixth.  Appoint  an  emergency  Presidential 
fact-finding  committee  on  the  homebuUding 
crisis  to  report  its  findings  in  sufflclent  Ume 
for  coogreeslonal  consideration  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Congress. 


U.S.  DEAL  FOR  FAULTY  CANNON 
BARED 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  geBtleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEY]  has  recently  been  investi- 
gating a  contract  for  the  purcha.se  of  the 
HS820  machinegun  between  the  United 
States  and  West  Oermany.  He  has  been 
highly  critical  of  this  $72  million  con- 
tract in  which  we  t^ill  purchase  the  guns 
manufactured  by  a  German  corporation, 
Rheinmetall. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  and  the  New 
York  Times  for  .Friday,  September  2, 
1966,  carried  detail  reports  of  his  speech 
to  the  House  on  Ttiursday,  September  1, 
on  this  contract  »nd  under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  these  two  articles  in  the 
Record: 

(From  the  Chicago  {111.)  Dally  News,  Sept.  2, 

19661 

U.S.  Deal  for  F«t'LTY  Cannon  Bared 

(By  Charles  Nicodemus) 

Washington —.\n.  Illlnoi.s  GOP  congre-^s- 
man  charged  Thursday  that  Just  before  De- 
fense Sec.  Rober^  a  McNam.Hra  announced 
U.S.  plans  to  buy  a  controversial  Germ.in- 
made  20-mm.  cannoti.  Pentagon  weapons  ex- 
perts had  decided  t<>  "give  up  on  the  gun" 
because  it  wouldn't  work  properly. 

Rep.  Paul  FindleTs  dl.sclosure  came  in  a 
speech  prepared  for  floor  delivery  that  cli- 
maxed a  three-month  Investigation  of  the 
pending  $150,000,000  procurement  of  the  HS- 
820  cannon. 

The  probe,  conducted  jointly  with  The 
Chicago  Dally  News,  relied  heavily  on  docu- 
ments and  statements  the  Army  has  declined 
to  make  public,  which  were  leaked  to  Find- 
LEY  by  sympathetic  defense  officials. 

FiNDLEY,  who  flrst  raised  questions  about 
the  weap>on  in  May.  branded  the  weapon 
"substandard"  and  said  his  inquiry  also 
showed  that  : 

When  Army  gun  experts  seeking  to  adapt 
the  weapon  for  US.  use  were  unable  to  bring 
it  up  to  American  standards,  it  was  a^eed — 
under  pressure  from  McN.imara — to  drop  the 
standards  down  to  the  performance  level  of 
the  gun. 

The  fast-firing  weapon's  problems  included 
a  high  rate  of  malfunctions,  questionable 
accuracy  and  a  relatively  short  lifespan. 

Although  numerous  tests  were  made,  none 
was  ever  conducted  m  which  the  gun  was 
actually  required  to  fire  up  to  even  the  low- 
ered standards  ffcr  pfrmisslble  malfunctions. 

"In  other  words."  Findley  disclosed,  "no 
test  was  run  in  w(hlch  the  gun  actually 
worked." 

McNamara  "misled  and  misinformed" 
Congress  about  the  deficiencies  in  the  gun 
and  the  real  reason  for  buying  It. 

The  reason  for  pushing  the  procurement 
even  though  the  gun  was  substandard, 
FINDLEY  said,  was  $o  "give  West  Germany 
some  American  weapons  business"  in  hopes 
of  quieting  rising  complaints  about  the  so- 
called  "offset  agreement." 

Thafs  the  arrangatnent  vinder  which  West 
Germany  buys  $1.3S  billion  a  year  in  U.S. 
armaments  to  offset  the  cost  of  maintaining 
American  troops  in  Germany  under  the 
NATO  alUance. 

Pentagon  officials  $cknowledge  that  to  aid 
our  shaky  balance«-of-payment8  problem, 
McNamara  Is  almost  lanatlcal  in  his  determi- 


nation to  hold  West  Germany  to  the  offset 
agreement — ^which  the  German  Bundestag 
(parliament)  crltlzes  more  severely  every  year 

FiNDLEY,  who  heads  a  House  GOP  tasit 
force  on  NATO,  said  McNamara  now  fear? 
that  the  Germans  would  seize  on  any  u.s 
refusal  to  go  forward  with  the  HS-820  piii^J 
chase  as  an  excuse  to  cancel  a  destroyer 
order  and  other  parts  of  the  offset  prcgrarri. 

"Thus  with  this  procurement.  American 
military  needs — and  perhaps  the  welfare  of 
our  soldiers — are  being  compromised  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  expedience,"  Pinlley 
charged. 

The  Defense  Department,  in  auswei 
acknowledges  the  technical  accuracy  of  test 
reports  and  other  documents  that  PiNni.ET 
has  excerpted.  But  spokesmen  contend  that 
FiNDLEY  misinterprets  the  material,  and  they 
deny  t.hat  McNamara  has  pushed  the  pro- 
curement for  political  purposes. 

After  quoting  recent  congressional  testi- 
mony in  which  McNamara  said  the  gtm  wj^ 
up  to  standard,  has  no  more  problems,  arid 
had  proved  satisfactory  in  use  by  the  Ger- 
man army — all  statements  that  are  demon- 
strably untrue.  Findlet  said— the  Illinois 
Republican  called  for  cancellation  of  the 
HS-820  purcha.se  and  a  congressional  invesu- 
gation  of; 

The  entire  HS-820  procurement  program, 
the  lowering  of  standards,  and  McNamaras 
testimony  that  "misled  and  misinformed 
Congress." 

Other  alternatives  to  the  HS-820,  Including 
a  crash  program  to  close  the  "gun  gnp- 
caused  by  our  failure  to  procure  a  needed 
gun  over  a  five-year  period. 

Tlie  contract  attacked  by  Findley  is  a 
$25,000,000  order  for  1.084  cannons  placed 
through  the  West  German  government,  with 
the  Relnmetall  firm  of  Dusseldorf. 

It  Is  slated  as  the  first  Installment  on  a 
three-year.  $73,200,000  purchase  of  4  000 
guns,  ammunition  and  spare  parts.  With 
the  added  cost  of  more  American-produced 
ammo,  spare  parts,  gun  mounts  and  o;hor 
accessories,  the  Army  estimates  the  total  pro- 
curement win  run  at  least  $150,000,000. 

The  gun  will  replace  twin  50-caliber  ma- 
chineguns  on  the  turret  of  our  M-114  tracked, 
armored  scout  vehicle.  It  would  be  "crit- 
ically needed,"  the  Pentagon  insists,  to  over- 
come a  now-superior  14  5-mm.  gun  the  Rii.'i- 
slans  have  on  tlielr  comparable  personnel 
carrier. 

PiNDLEY  also  charged  that  the  Army's 
Combat  Development  Command  (CDC)  vig- 
orously opposed  lowering  Army  st  uidard.s 
to  make  the  HS-820  eligible  for  procurement 

FiNDLEY  contended  that  in  November.  1964 
Just  before  McNamara  announced  the  pur- 
chase plans.  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  Creigh- 
ton  Abrams  decided  that  three  years  of  test- 
ing and  modifications  had  shown  the  gun 
was  hopeless  and  the  program  to  make  it 
measure  up  to  our  standards  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  Army  admits  the  CDC  opposition,  and 
acknowledges  that  the  Weapons  Command, 
which  was  working  with  the  gun.  questioned 
whether  It  could  ever  be  made  acceptable 
But  It  denies  Abrams  had  decided  to  drop 
the  program  Just  before  McNamara's  an- 
nouncement. 

FINDLEY,  who  serves  on  neither  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  nor  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations subcommittee,  said  he  got  into  the 
HS-820  investigation  through  his  interest  in 
NATO  and  a  Pentagon  tip  that  the  German- 
designed  weapon  needed  scrutiny. 

The  US.  Army  first  started  testing  the  HS- 
820  in  1961,  becaus.  of  the  critical  need  for 
a  20-mm  cannon  and  because  the  HS-820 
appeared  to  be  the  only  halfway  acceptable 
gun  of  that  type  that  was  in  or  near  produc- 
tion and  thus  available  for  hurry-up,  "off- 
tlre-shelf"  purchase. 

However,  Ftndley  noted  that  the  "emer- 
gency"   program    to    acquire    the    gun    has 
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draeeed  over  five  years:  that  with  the  guns 
mimerous  modlflcatlonfl.  the  HC-820  Is  no 
longer  an  "off-the-shelf"  Item,  and  the  other 
main  user  of  the  weapon — the  West  German 
^j.n,y— has  found  Its  unsatisfactory. 

|From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2.   1966) 

ycNAMAEA  SCOEED  OVEH  GERMAN  GlN— FlND- 

LEY  Says  Defense  Chief  OvERBrLED  Army 

AIDE 

Washington.  September  1. — Secretarj-  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  accused  on 
the  House  floor  today  of  overruling  the 
]jrmy  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  in  ordering  the 
purchase  of  "substandard"  20-mm.  guns  from 
the  West  German  Government. 

Representative  Paul  Findlet,  Republican 
of  Illinois,  said  in  a  speech  that  tlie  guns  tiad 
been  ordered  to  accommodate  the  Bonn  Gov- 
ernment in  the  interest  of  "German  political 
expediency." 

Mr.  PmDLET,  an  articulate  45-year-old  man 
»ith  a  wide  range  of  Investigative  and  leg- 
islative interests,  a  Phi  Beta  Knpa  key  and 
a  crew-cut  hair  style,  has  been  gathering  in- 
lorinatlon  on  the  purchase  for  months.  His 
speech  today  was  the  latest  in  a  series  on 
the  subject. 

The  Department  of  Defen.-je  ordered  about 
1,000  of  the  guns  on  June  30  for  $73  3-mn- 
llon.  Mr.  FiNDLET  said  that  this  was  the  first 
Installment  in  a  purchasing  program  that 
eventually  would  cost  $150-milllon,  with 
4  600  guns,  parts  and  ammunition  to  be 
provided. 

The  guns  are  manufactured  for  the 
German  Army  at  Dusseldorf  by  Rheinmetall 
Company  under  license  from  the  Hispano- 
Siuza  Comp-iny  of  Switzerland.  Those 
ordered  by  the  Pentagon  are  for  use  by  the 
United  States  forces  In  Europe  on  a  com- 
mand and  reconnaissance  vehicle  known  as 
the  M  114. 

Representative  Findley  gave  a  detailed 
chronology  of  United  States  tests  that  began 
in  1902  ai>d  said  that  the  gun  had  failed  in 
all  ot  them  X-o  meet  the  Army's  established 
performance  standards  on  numerous  counts. 
Mxer  a  series  of  unsatisfactory  tests  in 
1964,  he  said  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams.  the 
Arrays  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  reviewed  the  sit- 
uation at  a  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  Combat  Development  Command  and  the 
Army  Material  Command. 

".M  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  Gen- 
eral Abrams  announced  that  he  had  decided 
the  project  should  be  terminated  and  gave 
instructions  that  this  be  done,"  Mr.  Findley^ 
tald. 

On  the  following  day.  Nov.  14.  Secretary 
McNamara  and  Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel,  West 
German  Defense  Minister,  jointly  announced 
a  tentative  agreement  for  the  United  States 
purchases. 
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WITHHOLDING  SALES  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT PARTICIPATION  CERTIFI- 
CATES 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
*ith  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announcement  In  Detroit 
yesterday  that  sale  of  Government  par- 
ticipation certificates  may  be  withheld 
ih  an  effort  to  combat  further  escalation 
of  interest  rates. 


Departing  from  his  prepared  text  in 
Detroit,  President  Johnson  said: 

We  are  now  determining  whether  we  should 
limit  certain  sales  of  Government  securities 
in  oxu-  private  sector  in  the  hope  by  doing  so 
we  can  bring  about  a  reduction  In  interest 
rates. 

White  House  aids  later  said  that  the 
President  was  referring  to  a  possible 
limit  on  sales  to  private  invcstoi's  as 
authorized  in  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
Of  1966. 

I  welcome  this  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  in  complete  accord  with 
House  Republican  demands  to  suspend 
all  sales  of  participation  certificates  for 
at  least  a  year.  My  bill.  H.R.  16615,  in- 
troduced July  28,  1966,  would  suspend 
all  sales  for  a  period  of  1  year  except 
those  relating  to  FHA  and  VA  home 
mortgages.  It  is  also  in  accord  with  de- 
mands of  the  Nation's  homebuilders  who 
long  ago  pointed  to  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  as  adding  needless  presi.ure  to 
interest  rates. 

What  the  President  should  have  said 
is  that  the  Participation  Sales  Act  should 
be  repealed  in  entirety.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  multibillion-dollar  budgetary 
gimmick  in  the  first  place.  It  passed  two 
close  tests  in  the  House  only  after  dozens 
of  arms  were  twisted.  Those  who  yielded 
to  this  pressui-e  are  now  in  the  precari- 
ous position  of  having  the  groimd  cut 
from  under  them  by  the  same  admin- 
istration that  is  now  expressing  second 
thoughts. 

But,  repeal  of  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  is  only  one  itep  that  is  necessary  in 
a  wartime,  overheated  economy  where 
monetary  restraint  has  been  asked  to 
carry  the  full  burden  in  combatinsr  in- 
flation to  the  complete  exclusion  of  any 
fiscal  restraint  whatsoever.  The  John- 
son administration  and  the  2-to-l  Demo- 
cratic Congress  must  bear  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  highest  interest  costs 
in  more  than  40  years  and  for  any  severe 
economic  dislocation  generated  by  an 
acute  recession  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. 

In  taking  action  with  respect  to  sale 
of  participation  certificates,  if  indeed 
such  action  is  carried  out.  the  John.son 
administration  will  merely  be  following 
the  specific  recommendations  made  by 
the  entire  House  Bankin?  Committee 
minority  on  July  25,  1966.  But  tills  ac- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  eight  steps  sug- 
sested  by  House  Banking  Committee 
Republicans.  We  asked  for  all  of  the 
following  crash  actions  to  be  taken  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns: 

First.  An  immediate  slash  in  nonde- 
fense  domestic  spending — not  just  in  re- 
gard to  appropriations  as  the  President 
has  urged,  but  also  with  respect  to  new 
program  authorizations  which  trigger 
the  appropriations  process. 

Second.  Temporary  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit. 

Third.  Temporary  suspension  of  the 
414-percent  Government  bond  ceiling 
rate  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  short- 
term  market  and  to  peimit  more  orderly 
fnancing  of  the  ever-increasing  Federal 
debt. 

Fourth.  Reduce  point  discounts  on 
FHA  and  VA  home  financing  through 


administrative  adjustments  of  rates  to 
more  realistic  levels.  Five-  and  six-point 
discounts — $1,500  on  $25,000  home  mort- 
gage— are  stifling  home  financing  and 
wiping  out  personal  savings. 

Fifth.  Immediate  suspension  of  any 
further  issues  of  FNMA  participation 
sales  other  than  for  VA  and  FHA  pooled 
hou.sing  mortcraees.  When  the  highly 
controversial  participation  sales  bill  was 
beinc  debated,  v^e  warned  that  this 
multibillion-dollar  budgetary  gimmick 
would  place  severe  strains  on  the  pri- 
vate credit  market  and  push  up  interest 
rat«s  to  record  levels.  Experience  with 
the  program  has  fully  confirmed  our 
fears. 

Sixth.  Quick  action,  hopefully  with 
administration  support,  of  the  Repub- 
lican initiated  proposal  to  grant  FNMA 
additional  borrowing  authority  in  a  pru- 
dent and  lecal  manner. 

Seventh.  Removal  of  FNMA's  $15,000 
administrative  limitation  on  purchase  of 
mortgages  under  its  secondary  market 
operations. 

Eighth.  The  appointment  of  an 
emeigency  pi-esidential  factfinding  com- 
mittee on  the  homebuilding  crisis,  to  re- 
port its  fmdin.cs  in  sufficient  time  for 
congressional  consideration  prior  to  ad- 
jouniment  of  the  89th  Congress. 


HORTON  PROPOSES  AID  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  we  can  materi- 
ally improve  and  advance  our  efforts  to 
provide  a  sound  pro.cram  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  in  our  Nation. 
I  feel  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
bill  is  introduced  today,  for  this  is  the 
day  of  school  opening  across  the  Nation. 
It  is  pioper,  therefore,  that  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  pi-essing  matter  of  edu- 
cation. No  subject  holds  greater  impor- 
tance for  the  futiu-e  prosperity  of 
America. 

My  proposal  would  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  to  permit 
the  acquisition  of  existing  buildings  for 
vocational  education  purposes.  The  bill 
is  an  outgrowth  of  my  study  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  vocational  education. 
Often  vocational  education  facilities  arc 
needed  most  in  the  areas  where  the 
purchase  of  new  buildings  is  the  mo.st 
difficult— the  highly  developed  centers  of 
our  major  metropolitan  areas.  As  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department 
points  out: 

The  (Vocational  Education)  Act  as  it  pres- 
ently stands  provides  lor  original  construc- 
tion and  initial  equipment  only.  Buildings 
suitable  for  vocational  edttcation  are  r.v.-iil- 
able  in  some  places  but  cannot  be  purchased. 
Purchase  of  such  buUdings  could  permit  a 
program  to  begin  one  or  two  years  earlier. 
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For  this  reason,  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  strongly  recom- 
mends that  legislation  such  as  I  tun 
sponsoring  be  passed.  I  am  Indebted  to 
officials  of  the  education  department  for 
the  sound  advice  which  they  have  given 
me,  and  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  offer 
my  public  appreciation  to  them  for  their 
counsel. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
much  greater  expansion  of  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education.  This 
need  is  felt  particularly  in  the  ghetto 
areas  of  our  urban  centers  where  the  pos- 
sibilities for  construction  of  new  build- 
ings are  limited  by  both  space  and  avail- 
able funding  under  the  present  legisla- 
tion. Yet,  unquestionably,  it  is  precisely 
these  areas  where  the  need  for  such  fa- 
cilities Is  the  most  acute. 

Popiilatlon  projections  indicate  an  In- 
crease from  approximately  160  million 
people  in  1960  to  214  million  by  1970.  In- 
creasing mechanization  is  driving  thou- 
sands of  farmworkers  each  year  tc  the 
cities  In  search  of  jobs.  Machines  are  re- 
placing many  tasks  that  were  done  previ- 
ously by  unskilled  workers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  2  million  jobs  will 
be  vacated  over  the  next  decade  as  a  re- 
sMlt  of  technical  advances.  Most  seri- 
ously affected  will  be  the  least  educated 
and  poorest  sector  of  the  Nation's 
I>opulation. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  advancing 
technology,  m^iny  new  jobs  are  becoming 
available  for  skilled  employees.  Thus, 
the  need  for  an  effective  and  extensive 
program  of  vocational  education  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  To  accomplish 
this  goal.  I  believe  we  should  not  arbi- 
trarily discard  any  possible  method  for 
broadening  its  coverage.  In  the  poorest 
sections  of  our  cities,  the  ability  to  buy 
existing  buildings  with  Federal  funds 
would  provide  a  very  important  outlet  for 
Increasing  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities. 

Provision  for  such  purchases  exists  in 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1963,  and  a  similar  provision  ex- 
ists in  legislation  providing  funds  for  our 
colleges.  Therefore,  let  us  make  similar 
provision  in  the  legislation  governing  aid 
to  vocational  education.  The  need  Is  for 
facilities  now.  I  am  certain  that  this 
fact  motivates  the  strong  concern  of  our 
educators  over  this  matter  and  prompts 
them  to  be  so  fervent  In  their  feeling  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  help  meet  the  challenge  of 
expanding  technology.  On  this  first  day 
of  school  across  the  land,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  this  Important  matter  and 
act  accordingly. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POUNDING  OP  THE  GENERAL  FED- 
ERATION OP  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moss).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat],  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1966,  in  New  York  City,  the 
Post  OflQce  Department  will  issue  a  spe- 
cial stamp  commemorating  the  75th  an- 


niversary of  the  founding  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

History  does  not  record  when  the  first 
group  ot  women  banded  together  to  work 
for  a  common  cause,  such  as  the  protec- 
tion of  and  a  better  way  of  life  for  their 
children  and  their  homes.  Any  man 
who  understands  women  just  a  little — 
although  no  man  understands  them 
fully — knows  full  well  that,  if  necessary, 
women  will  join  forces  to  attain  their 
objectives.  Women  throughout  time 
have  striven  against  adversity  for  a  bet- 
ter life.  Such  was*  the  beginning  of 
women's  concerted  efforts,  but  centuries 
passed  before  they  were  formally  orga- 
nized and  given  n»mes. 

Probably  the  first  women's  club  to  be 
organized  with  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
was  the  Female  Social  Society,  formed  by 
Frances  Wright  cf  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
in  1825.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of  the  New 
Harmony  •'sociajistic  experiment"  as- 
sisted her  in  writing  the  club's  constitu- 
tion. This  Femaje  Social  Society  is  one 
of  the  many  firsts  created  by  those 
learned,  dedicated  pioneers  of  New  Har- 
mony. The  "aoclalistic  experiment" 
failed,  but  it  initiated  an  appreciation 
and  furtherance  cf  culture  and  learning 
that  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  lit- 
erary, educational,  and  cultural  life  of 
our  Hoosler  State  to  this  day. 

The  early  histories  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in  listing 
the  first  woman's  clubs,  omit  the  Female 
StKial  Societjf  of  New  Harmony.  They 
do  mention  the  Minerva  Society — 1858 — 
of  New  Harmonjf.  The  Female  Social 
Society  of  New  Hannony  had  lapsed  In 
1834  and  was  revived  24  years  later  by 
the  Minerva  Scciety.  Research  has 
shown  that  the  Bdgeworthalean  Society 
of  Bloomington  was  organized  in  1841 
under  a  written  constitution  and  bylaws, 
which  are  now  in  the  archives  of  Indiana 
University.  Other  early  clubs  include 
the  Bronte— 1864— of  Madison,  the  In- 
dianapolis Woman's  Club — 1875 — and  the 
Muncle  Woman'.s  Club — 1876. 

Women's  clubs  and  societies  were  local 
institutions  until  1889  when  the  Sorosis 
Club  of  New  York  City  sparked  the  idea 
of  a  fedei'ation  d  women's  clubs.  This 
club  was  organHed  In  1868  by  Jennie 
June  Croly,  betttr  known  by  her  pen 
name  of  Jenny  June.  The  Sorosis  Club 
decided  to  celebrftte  the  club's  21st  an- 
niversary by  calling  a  convention  of  all 
women's  clubs  to  meet  in  New  York  in 
March  1890.  The  invitation  went  out  to 
97  clubs  all  over  the  United  States.  On 
the  20th  of  March.  1890  in  Madison 
Square  Theater.  New  York  City  delegates 
assembled  from  61  of  those  club&— Mas- 
sachusetts 17.  Ne)w  York  10,  Indiana  9, 
Pennsylvania  4.  California  3,  and  so 
forth. 

Five  clubs  were  represented  from  In- 
diana: Woman's  Reading  Club  of  Green- 
castle  was  represented  by  Elizabeth 
Ames;  the  Katharine  Merrill  Club  of  In- 
dianapolis by  LUa  M.  Ketchem;  the  In- 
dianapolis Woman's  Club  by  Kate  Rand 
Winters;  the  Monday  Club  of  Lafayette 
by  Mary  W.  Sm»rt.  and  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Terre  Haute  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Waldo. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  from  Indiana 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  new 


General  Federation.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  the  constitution  and  present  a  plan 
of  organization.  This  committee  met  13 
times  prior  to  the  Ratification  Conven- 
tion, which  was  held  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Hall,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  new  federation  was  colorfully 
launched  by  receptions,  visits,  and  din- 
nei's  at  such  noted  New  York  centers  as 
Delmonico's,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Madison  Square  Theater,  and 
Hardman's  Hall. 

A  study  of  the  interests  and  projects  of 
the  first  meeting  as  well  as  the  later  bien- 
nial meetings,  discloses  the  same  con- 
stant alertness  and  dedication  to  the 
needs  of  a  better,  fuller  life.  As  time.s 
changed,  new  interests  were  shown;  but 
all  were  gaged  to  the  same  overall  coak 

The  General  Federation  of  Womens 
Clubs  was  given  a  charter  by  an  act  of 
Congress  which  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  McKinley  on  March  3.  1901.  as 
Public  Law  165.  Mrs.  Charles  Fairbanks 
and  Mrs.  Sewall  of  Indiana  were  named, 
along  with  others,  by  the  legislation  to 
"create  a  body  corporate  and  politic  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs." 

It  is  of  interest  that,  in  1901,  at  the 
May  Wright  Seawall  Classical  School  in 
Indianaix)lis.  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa 
Sorority  was  founded  by  a  group  of 
students. 

Indiana  had  her  "Union  of  Literary 
Clubs,"  which  would  have  been  the  first 
State  federation  of  women's  clubs  under 
the  national  federation.  However,  the 
Indiana  delegate  body  included  botli 
men  and  women;  and  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  would  not  in- 
stall any  organization  which  included 
men.  While  the  Indiana  Union  of  Liter- 
ary Clubs  held  its  first  meeting  in  June 
1890.  Indiana  did  not  become  a  member 
of  the  national  federation  until  1906 
So  the  credit  of  having  the  first  State 
federation  of  strictly  women's  clubs  goes 
to  Maine, 

In  those  early  years  of  this  century, 
other  Hoosier  women  prominent  in  the 
Indiana  union,  the  Indiana  federation, 
and  the  general  federation  were  such 
women  as:  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Indi- 
anapolis; Mrs.  Grace  Julian  Clarke,  In- 
dianapolis ;  Mrs,  Felix  T.  McWhlrter,  In- 
dianapolis;   Mrs.    Rose    Budd    Stewart. 

Muncie:  Miss  Vida  Newsome,  Columbus: 
Mrs.  Clark  Fairbanks.  Fort  Wayne :  Mi  ~ 
John  E.  Moore.  Kokomo;  and  Mrs.  E.  D 
Rumpler,  Indianapolis. 

The  diamond  jubilee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  held 
on  June  9.  1966,  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago.  It  was 
comparable  in  glamour  and  distinction 
with  that  held  75  years  ago  at  Delmon- 
ico's ballroom.  Many  great  events  have 
transpired  in  those  75  years,  but  the 
goals  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  are  still  the  same — a  bet- 
ter, fuller,  safer,  and  happier  life. 

This  colorful  meeting  in  the  .crand 
ballroom  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  was  held 
in  the  same  spirit  of  "imlty  in  diversity " 
which  were  the  closing  words  of  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Mrs.  Webster  Clymer  at 
Delmonico's    75    years    earlier.      Tlie.>e 


famous  words  have  become  the  motto  of 
the    General    Federation    of    Women's 

Clubs.  ,.  ,         ^    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  thv.  accomplishments,  in- 
fluence, and  benefits  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  cannot  be  ade- 
quat«ly  measured,  but  we  know  that  be- 
cause of  that  federation  our  coimtry  and 
the  world  is  a  finer,  happier  place  in 
which  to  live. 


LEGISLATED  INTEREST  RATES  WILL 
NOT  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hanna]  for  60  minutes. 

Mr    HANNA.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
ponents of  H.R,   14026  and  H.R.   17255 
have  issued  statements  and  will  pose  ar- 
guments indicating  these  measures  will 
reduce  interest  rates.     These  statements 
and  arguments  are  very  misleading  and 
technically     not     accurate.     The     first 
thing  to  get  clear  in  your  minds  is  that 
these  measures,  to  the  degree  they  speak 
to  rates,  are  addressed  to  control  or  re- 
ductions of  dividends  or  rates  paid  de- 
positors by  banks  and  savings  and  loans. 
There  is  no  absolute  relation   between 
these  rates  and  the  interest  charged  by 
these  financial  institutions  to  borrowers. 
Borrowers'    interest    rates    are    estab- 
lished by  two  controlling  factors:  First. 
the  cost  to  the  financial  establishment 
for  collecting  funds  operating  a  business, 
and  servicing  the  loss:  and  second,  the 
amount  of  money  available  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  money  requested  in  loans. 
No  matter  what  we  do  about  the  one  item 
of  cost— that  is,  the  cost  of  deposit — if 
more  money  is  sought  in  loans  than  is 
available  to  lend,  interest  rates  to  bor- 
rowers will  continue  to  be  high. 

The  danger  in  the  bills  before  you  is 
that  they  in  no  manner  provide  for  the 
problem  of  both  banks  and  savings  and 
loans,  which  is  liquidity.   The  stark  truth 
is  that  in  the  fiuri-y  of  the  "deposit  rate 
war"  both  the  commercial  banks  and  the 
team  of  mutual  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  who  provide  mortgage  money  are 
shoit  of  funds  to  lend.    Now  ask  your- 
self this  simple  question:  If  the  bills  be- 
fore you  further  limit  liquidity  for  small 
commercial  banks,  and  all  savings  insti- 
tutions, how  are  you  going  to  be  helping 
the  .small  businessman  or  the  prospective 
homeowner?     The    answer    is    obvious. 
You  will  only  be  making  these  problems 
worse.    Let  me  demonstrate  by  specifics. 
First,  where  do  these  measures  leave 
tliC  small  local  banks?     It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  today  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $30  billion  outstanding  in  all  CDs 
held  by  Federal  Reserve  members,  bear- 
ing a  yield  to  the  depositor  of  over  4'2 
percent.    Of  this  amount,  approximately 
$18  billion  are  in  large-size  negotiable 
market"  CD's  not  covered  by  this  leg- 
islation we  are  considering.    This  leaves 
over  $20  billion  in  "consumer"  CD's  di- 
rectly involved.     What  banks  hold  these 
CDs?     In    California,    and    we    believe 
eisewhere,  they  are  held  in  large  measure 
by  the  smaller  banks.    Sixty-one  of  the 
cue  hundred  and  eight  banks  of  our  State 
increased    their    holdings   of    consiuner 
CDs  by  25  percent  already   this  year. 


An  increase  of  $1,010  million  was  meas- 
ured in  the  period  between  March  2  and 
May  11  of  1966.  These  increases  are  in 
banks  having  less  than  $10  miUion  in 
deposits.  While  these  banks  increased 
in  CD's,  their  passbooks  dropped  $760 
million.  Without  the  consumer's  CD's 
these  banks  would  have  lost  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  money  on  deposit  with  them. 
If  they  are  now  cut  back  without  any 
assurance  of  new  liquidity,  what  will 
happen  to  them? 

This  is  a  question  which  we  must  a.sk. 
I  believe  that  without  the  protection 
of  a  competitive  interest  rate  these  banks 
are  bound  to  be  losing  further  liquidity. 
The  large  money  market  CDs  are  held 
by  the  giant  banks  of  New  York  and 
about  12  other  banks  in  cities  like  Boston, 
Atlanta.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Houston.  St 
Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  The  small 
banks  are  the  holders  of  the  consiuners' 
CD's,  What  is  the  liquidity  of  the  small 
banks  at  the  present  lime? 

The  most  recent  Federal  Reserve  bul- 
letins report  as  follows  on  the  three  basic 
conditions  of  liquidity  in  small  banks: 
First.  The  small  baiiks  have  the  .small- 
est holdings  in  Government  securities 
since  1930.  These  arc  the  most  liquid  as- 
sets of  any  bank.  Second.  Small  banks 
have  the  largest  loan-lo-deposit  ratio  in 
modern  times.  Third.  Small  banks 
have  the  largest  borrov,  inc  position  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  they  have 
ever  had. 

In  sum,  gentlemen,  the  liquid  position 
of  these  banks  has  never  been  worse. 
What  I  fear,  what  I  predict,  is  that  H.R. 
14026  would  certainly  add  to  this  bad 
state  of  affairs  by  causing  outflow  of  de- 
IX)sits  and  H.R.  17255  could  do  the  same. 
This  action  would  further  penalize  the 
small  business  operators,  the  moitgage 
market,  and  the  municipal  bond  market, 
ail  of  whom  already  suffer  greatly  from 
tight  money. 

Any  action  taken  legislatively  this  year 
should  first  create  new  liquidity.  Then 
we  can  attack  the  "rate  war"  problem 
which  does  exist  and  which  does  need 
attention.  But  if  we  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  real  panic  could  ensue.  The 
real  culprit  is  the  money  market.  The 
most  effective  force  in  the  money  market 
is  the  Government.  This  is  the  reality 
to  be  faced. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government 
must  first  be  ad.iusted  to  these  realities 
then  the  rates  for  financial  institutions 
can  safely  be  returned  to  a  reasonable 
level.  The  Government  policy  of  en- 
couraging expansion  of  capital  positions 
of  corporations  by  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment incentive  has  driven  corporate 
commercial  borrowing  to  the  highest  ex- 
tremes ever  mirrored  in  a  3 -year  period 
and  particularly  in  the  last  18  months. 
The  25-  to  30-billion  rollover  of  Federal 
debt  every  3  months  plus  the  unprece- 
dented new  issue  pressures  has  strained 
the  market  and  forced  interest  yields 
l>eyond  S'a  percent. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  condition  it  Is 
realistic  to  think  that  bank  Uquidity  or 
savings  and  loan  deposits  would  not 
shrink  if  you  reduced  their  ability  to 
compete  to  a  figure  substantially  below 
5 '  2  percent. 


I  believe  the  administration  is  xinder- 
estimating   the    American   people.    We 
know  we  are  in  a  war  abroad  with  the 
Vietcong.    We  know  we  are  in  a  war  at 
home  against  poverty  and  against  en- 
vironmental   blight.     When    have    the 
American  people  ever  shirked  their  fair 
share  of  the  burdens  of  war?    When  we 
are  asking  our  young  men  to  carry  the 
burden  of  possible  death,  and  many  times 
in.juries  and  of  uncertainty  and  separa- 
tion from  home  and  loved  ones  can  we 
not  also  be  willing  to  shoulder  part  of  the 
burden.    Where  is  the  wartime  economy 
to  match  the  realities  of  the  two  fronts 
of  the  war  which  are  taking  over  75  per- 
cent of  our  present  and  projected  budg- 
et?   The  real  need  is  to  shift  the  financ- 
ing   of    these    requirements    from    the 
money  market  to  the  consuming  public. 
The  load  should  be  no  more  than  is  re- 
quired.  It  .should  be  laid  on  with  delicate 
hands.    But  it  cannot  and  should  not  be 
delayed.      Unless   the   President    assures 
Congress    that    some    of    the    suggested 
measures  that  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
recent  months  by  persons  in  the  Con- 
gress and  experts  in  economics  are  tc  be 
taken  then  I  say  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  do  any  more  than  to  provide  a  "freeze" 
in  the  present  depo-sit  rate  war. 

Liquidity  is  the  big  problem,  gentle- 
men, and  it  can  only  be  improved  by  de- 
creasing private  demands,  decreasing 
governmental  reliance  on  the  money 
market  and  restraint  in  the  immediate 
"rate"  of  spending.  If  the  people  are  for 
the  programs  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  proposed  and  passed  and 
si.gned  into  law  then  that  support  will 
have  to  be  manifested  by  less  consumer 
spending,  less  unrequired  expansion  and 
a  httle  more  tax  load. 

The  only  other  choice  is  to  give  up  on 
some  of  the  batUes  previously  thought  to 
be  worthy  of  our  effort,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
any  m.easurement  we  care  to  devise  or 
su:-v:est  money  is  tighter  in  the  United 
States  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  life- 
time. The  bills  before  you  will  not 
chance  this  fact. 

The  smartest,  truest  conunent  that  I 
have  heard  about  the  conditions  ran 
along  this  vein;  The  rapidity  of  change 
in  the  money  market,  in  interest  rates 
and  in  relationships  among  financial  in- 
stitutions and  relationships  between 
these  institutions  and  the  so-called 
money  market  has  been  breathtaking 
and  recordbreaking.  It  is  too  bad  that 
understanding  and  prescription  have  not 
kept  pace  with  these  events. 

The  legislation  before  us  has  not  kept 
pace  with  these  events  in  their  present 
form  unless  drastically  amended  and  un- 
less supported  by  paiallel  changes  lead- 
ing to  liquidity  we  would  be  ill-advised 
to  pass  either  of  the  bills  in  the  fonn  in 
which  they  are  presented. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Ciiair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr,  HoLiFiELDl  for  30  minutes, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  next.  I  understand,  we  are 
going  to  consider  the  Patman  bill,  H  R, 
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14026.  and  the  Stephens  biU.  H.B.  17255, 
vhlch  have  to  do  with  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the  Patman  bill, 
H.R.  14026.  nor  the  Stephens  bill,  H.R. 
17255,  Is  a  dbmplete  answer  to  the  high- 
Interest  problem,  nor  will  they  furnish 
homebullding  funds. 

I  am  hopeful  that  amendments  can  be 
adopted  to  sU'engthen  and  Improve  each 
bill  before  9^  vote  on  the  final  House 
bin. 

First.  It  Is  Imperative  that  either  bill 
shall  carry  a  time  limitation  for  not  more 
than  1  year. 

Second.  It  is  imperative  that  a  raiije  in 
Insurance  coverage  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  be  enacted  if  we  are  to  restore 
customer  confidence  in  the  savings  and 
loan  system  and  the  banks.  Only  a  res- 
toration of  confidence  will  restore  de- 
posits for  homebullding. 

Third.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  tradi- 
tional margin  of  approximately  1  per- 
cent in  allowable  Interest  rates  be 
maintained  in  favor  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  if  the  home -construction 
program  is  to  continue. 

Banks  are  finance  department  stores 
with  many  lending  fields  of  short-  and 
long-term  loans. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  are  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  construction  of  hemes 
on  long-term.  20-  to  30-year  loans.  Be- 
cause the  business  field  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  is  narrow,  and  their 
loans  are  over  two  or  three  decades,  they 
are  entitled  to  an  interest  advantage 

When  the  banks  in  1962  Invaded  the 
thrift  saving  field  with  short-term,  high- 
Interest  certificates  of  deposits,  they 
caused  a  hemorrhage  of  withdrawals 
from  savings  and  loans,  which  were  pay- 
ing lower  interest  rates. 

This  utilization  of  bank  certificates  of 
deposit  stopped  the  growth  of  the  savings 
and  loan  deposits.  This  automatically 
shut  off  funds  for  financing  new  housing 
and  the  financing  of  old  housing  to  new 
buyers.  In  California  alone,  withdrawals 
from  savings  and  loans  in  the  first 
and  second  quarter  of  1966  amounted 
to  $1,672  million 

The  construction  business  in  Califor- 
nia and  in  many  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try is  grinding  to  a  stop. 

Because  construction  affects  labor, 
transportation,  building  materials,  and 
financial  institutions  totaling  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions — yes,  billions — of  dol- 
lars, it  can  if  killed  be  the  start  of  a 
depression. 

It  can  also  start  a  serious  sequence  of 
events  In  our  financial  institutions,  both 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
As  their  deposits  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  It  will  be  the  Federal 
Government  that  will  have  to  bear  the 
final  burden.  Under  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Act,  a  member  lostitution  Is 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Board  up 
to  50  percent  of  Its  deposits  to  honor 
withdrawal  requests  of  Its  depositors. 

The  Patman  bUl,  If  enacted,  will  help 
restore  the  traditional  Interest-payment 
differential  of  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
Eociatlons  over  the  banks  as  far  as  fu- 
ture new  bank  certificates  of  deposit  are 
concerned. 

The  Patman  bill  will  freese  the  pres- 
ent level  of  so-called  consumer  high- 


interest  rates  on  bank  certificates  of  de- 
posit that  are  vp<Ier  $100,000.  But  the 
grandfather  claiife  will  aillow  the  per- 
petuation by  reSowal  of  existing  certif- 
icates of  deposits  under  the  $100,000  ceil- 
ing. Little  flowback  of  this  estimated 
$6  billion  therefore  will  occur.  Only 
future  drain  will  be  stopped. 

The  Patman  bill  will  restore  in  fu- 
ture deposit  patterns,  therefore,  the  tra- 
ditional interest  margin  between  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  to  the 
extent  it  functions,  but  the  major  com- 
petition to  the  sayings  and  loan  associa- 
tions is  the  new  high-interest  yield  on 
Federal  instruments  of  indebtedness 
plus  high  tax-frea,  non-Federal  bond  in- 
struments. 

Here  lies  the  danger  in  the  establish- 
ment of  rate  controls  on  savings  and 
loan  savings  deposits  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Nothing  short 
of  a  congressional  mandate  to  maintain 
the  traditional  mfirgin  of  approximately 
1  percent  on  savings  and  loan  deposits 
will  give  that  protection  to  the  savings 
and  loans.  Unle*  this  mandate  is  writ- 
ten into  the  bill,  Vfe  can  only  hope  that 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  exer- 
cise their  new  power  to  achieve  that 
differential  rate.  But  we  have  no  guar- 
antee that  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
will  issue  regulations  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, as  their  authority  is  permissive 
only. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  mandate 
should  not  be  enacted  in  this  bill  by  the 
Congress. 

Since  1934.  a  differential  has  exi.sted, 
up  until  1962,  ^and  millions  of  homes 
have  been  finafsoed  by  long-term,  rea- 
sonable downpayments  and  monthly 
payments  at  reasonable  Interest  rates. 

That  program  of  home  building  is 
frozen  because  of  two  factors. 

The  first  is  the  short-term,  consumer- 
type  certificates  of  deposit  issued  by 
banks  at  high  interest  rates.  The  Pat- 
man bill,  sectioo  1.  stops  the  future 
growth  of  thfs  iriFtrument.  but  it  would 
permit  the  present  total  of  these  CD's 
to  be  renewed  and  extended. 

The  second  Is  the  Federal-debt  paper 
competition  goes  on  unchecked  and  un- 
corrected by  either  the  Stephens  bill  or 
the  Patman  bill.  The  Members  of  the 
House  should  unHcrstand  this. 

The  present  competition  in  the  money 
market,  if  uncorrected  and  if  it  persists, 
will  destroy  the  homebullding  program 
in  our  country  if  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  should  use  its  new  power  to  regu- 
late interest  rate«  below  the  competitive 
rate  of  other  forms  of  indebtedness. 

Our  path  seems  clear  to  me.  It  is 
folly  to  continue  to  rely  on  voluntary 
restraints.  The  "jawbone"  policy  of 
urging  voluntary  restraints  has  never 
worked  for  very  long. 

It  is  not  working  now.  We  are  hell 
bent  for  infiatlori,  with  all  its  attendant 
Uls  of  financial  losses,  disruption  of 
production,  and  economic  stagnation. 

It  is  time  to  pa$s  a  tax  bill  and  absorb 
some  of  the'  sujplus  earnings  of  our 
booming  business  operation. 

We  should  immediately  suspend  the 
7-percent  rapid  amortization  accelera- 
tion provisions  On  capital  investment. 
We  are  not  short  of  consumer  goods,  and 


our  present  capatdty  to  produce  the 
quantity  of  goods  for  peace  and  war  is 
adequate  dm-ing  this  pending  crisis  in 
fiscal  affairs.  Capital  Investment  ha5 
risen  73  percent  since  1961. 

We  should  increase  the  tax  on  cor- 
porate profits  by  4  to  5  percent.  Most 
of  our  corporations  are  making  unparal- 
leled profits.  They  can  stand  a  4  or  5 
percent  increase. 

Tax  receipts  from  these  two  .sources 
will  help  to  remove  the  dominating  pres- 
sure of  sale  of  Federal  debt  Instrument,'; 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aware  of  the  fac; 
that  the  Republican  Members  have  been 
advocatiiig  tax  increases  for  some  time, 
and  they  may  welcome  me  as  a  convert 
to  at  least  part  of  their  economic  philos- 
ophy on  fiscal  management. 

But  let  me  state  very  clearly  that  I 
have  not  adopted  that  part  of  their  phi- 
losophy which  says  this  country  cannot 
have  "guns  and  butter"  at  the  same  time, 

I  say  that  we  can  wage  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam against  Communist  advance  in 
southeast  Asia  and  at  the  same  time  wage 
the  war  here  at  home  against  illiteracy. 
poverty,  disease,  and  the  decay  of  oiir 
cities. 

We  can  wage  both  wars  because  our 
national  security  demands  the  dual  effort. 

We  can  wage  both  efforts  becau.se  our 
productive  economy  can  sustain  the  dual 
effort. 

We  can  provide  the  goods  for  war  and 
goods  to  strengthen  our  productive  econ- 
omy here  at  home. 

Our  industrial  production  ha,s  in- 
creased 44  percent  since  1961,  and  per- 
sonal income  has  gone  up  39  percent. 

We  can  produce  the  food  from  the 
fields  and  we  can  produce  the  goods  from 
our  factories.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
consumer  goods.  We  will  carry  over  1 
million  automobiles  of  the  1966  models. 
Our  factories,  our  warehouses,  and  our 
retail  stores  are  full  of  appliances— TV 
sets,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  house- 
hold appliances. 

So  all  we  have  to  do,  if  we  want  more 
production,  is  to  turn  the  productive 
forces  in  our  Nation  loose,  as  we  did  ;r. 
World  War  U. 

Lift  the  limitation  on  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

Use  our  industrial  pi'oductive  capacity 
two  shifts  instead  of  one,  or  three  shifts 
instead  of  two. 

We  did  these  things  in  World  War  H 
and  we  have  more  and  better  capabilities 
of  production  today  than  we  had  then 
We  can  produce  what  we  need  to  take 
care  of  our  own  people  and  to  win  the 
war. 

Yes,  we  can  have  "guns  and  butter." 

But  we  cannot  have  "guns  and  butter 
and  higher  and  higher  coriJorate  profit.s' 
based  on  a  special  investment  tax  credit 
of  7  percent  and  a  reduced  corporate  tax 
level. 

We  must  remember  that  we  reduced 
the  corporate  tax  level  3.2  percent  on'y 
about  3  years  ago.  We  should,  at  the 
very  least,  increase  the  corporate  tax  by 
3,2  percent  to  its  former  level. 

We  are  in  a  double  war  on  internal 
problems  and  against  communism  in 
southeast  Asia.  We  can  win  both  wars. 
We  need  not  surrender  in  either. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  election  year. 
A  tax  increase  in  an  election  year,  I  am 
told,  is  a  dangerous  political  move. 

I  believj  we  underestimate  the  courage 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  average  citizen. 
I  believe  the  average  citizen  realizes 
the  necessity  for  our  struggle  in  Vietnam. 
He  is  worried,  as  we  are  all  worried,  about 
this  frustrating  effort  we  are  making  to 
keep  southeast  Asia  from  slipping  into 
the  Commimist  orbit  of  control.  But  he 
instinctively  feels  that  we  cannot  sur- 
render with  honor,  nor  can  we  withdraw 
without  a  loss  of  prestige  for  ourselves 
and  a  loss  of  freedom  for  the  numerous 
nations  in  southeast  Asia  who  depend  on 
our  assistance, 

I  believe  tlie  average  citizen  is  also 
worried  now  about  the  inflation  in  prices, 
and  interest  rates,  too.  I  believe  he  will 
applaud  this  Congress  if  it  faces  up  to 
the  realities  of  fiscal  threats  and  dangers. 
I  believe  tne  President  should  take  the 
difficult  political  first  step  of  asking  for 
the  investment  credit  repeal  before  the 
election. 

I  be'ieve  the  President  should  an- 
nounce the  equally  difficult  second  step 
on  a  contingency  basis,  authorized  by 
Congress  to  be  taken  if  necessary  to  halt 
the  rising  tide  of  infiation.  The  second 
step,  of  course,  is  the  raise  in  the  corpo- 
rate profit  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  rise  alxjve  partisan  or  ex- 
ecutive-legislative conflict  and  exert  its 
own  leadership  and  responsibility.  If  we 
do  this,  we  will  add  immeasurably  to  the 
stature  of  Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the 
average  citizen,  and  our  courage  and  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  will  be  ap- 
plauded by  our  constituents. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  the  President 
request,  as  a  first  step,  the  cancellation 
of  the  7-percent  capital  investment  credit 
immediately.  I  believe  this  justifiable 
action  wiil  slow  up  planning  for  huge  ex- 
penditures in  commercial  and  industrial 
expansion,  an  expansion  which  we  do  not 
need  at  this  time. 

This  area  of  expansion  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  major  inflationary  private  sec- 
tor force  on  the  money  market, 

I  suggest  thpt  the  President  request, 
as  a  second  step,  standby  authority  to 
make  effective  a  congressionally  author- 
ized 4-  or  5-percent  increase  in  the  tax 
on  corporate  profits.  If  the  first  step 
does  not  slow  up  the  infiationary  pressure 
on  the  money  market,  the  second  step 
could  be  taken  to  achieve  at  least  a  halt 
and  possibly  a  decline  in  the  trend  of 
risinc  rates. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  statesman-like  analysis  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  As  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, part  of  my  business  is  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  verj'  issues  that  the 
gentleman  is  touching  upon  this  after- 
noon. I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its 
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annual  report  of  March  17,  1966,  because 
the  parallel  of  what  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests this  afternoon  and  what  was  en- 
visaged back  in  March  is  strildng  indeed. 
First  let  me  quote  to  the  gentleman  an 
overall  black  letter  theme  from  our  re- 
port of  last  March, 

Let  no  one  at  home  or  abroad  doubt  (1) 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  support.  If 
need  be.  simultaneous  procrams  of  military 
defense  of  freedom  and  economic  and  social 
progress  for  our  people,  or  (2)  our  capacity 
and  our  preference  to  live  and  grow  eco- 
nomically without  the  stimulus  of  Govern- 
ment spending  on  national  defense  or  com- 
petitive arms  race. 

I  mention  that  because  that  construc- 
tive overall  thought  I  believe  is  central  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Let  me  quote  another  black  letter  par- 
agraph from  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  report: 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  there  are 
good  possibilities  that  the  economy  will  go 
beyond  the  $722  billion  projected  for  1966. 
There  are  signs  that  price  pressures  may 
prove  stronger  than  the  Administration  ex- 
pected. 

In  any  event  that  prediction  has  hap- 
pily or  unhappily  turned  out  to  be  true, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  therefore  does 
well  to  address  himself  to  some  of  the 
things  that  we  should  now  do.  I  myself 
regret  that  we  have  not  done  some  of 
these  things  earlier,  but  certainly  better 
somewhat  late  than  never. 

Let  me  go  on  now  to  give  the  detailed 
recommendations  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  as  of  last 
March,  and  I  believe  they  are  equally  or 
more  apposite  today  of  what  should  be 
done.    I  quote: 

We  shotild  immediately  suspend  the  7  per- 
cent Investment  credit  provision  in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  exuberance  indicated  by 
investment  programs. 

This  ts  one  of  the  major  inflationary 
threats  of  this  year— 

And  so  it  turned  out  to  be.  A  second 
recommendation  is: 

A  tax  program  should  be  designed  and  en- 
acted immediately  on  a  stand-by  basis  with 
the  provision  that  it  should  come  Into  efTect 
whenever  Congres-s  passes  and  the  President 
signs  a  joint  resolution  bringing  it  into 
of>eration. 

I  believe  that  is  almost  precisely  the 
second  recommendation  in  the  tax  field 
that  the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  implementation  of  those  recommen- 
dations months  ago  or  the  broad  imple- 
mentation of  them  now  will  not  only  re- 
move some  inflationary  pressures  di- 
rectly, but  will  have  two  secondarj-  ef- 
fects which  as  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested would  be  most  salutary  for  the 
economy. 

In  the  first  place,  to  the  extent  that 
you  repair  the  Federal  revenues,  to  the 
extent  of  $3  or  $4  or  $5  billion  about 
which  the  gentleman  is  talking,  that 
would  relieve  to  just  that  extent  the 
necessity  of  the  Treasury  going  to  the 
money  market  and  borrowing  that 
money,  and  the  removal  of  that  amount 
of  money  from  the  money  market  would 
in  and  of  Itself  ease  monetary  pressure, 
permitting  lower  interest  rates. 


And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  this 
would  hasten  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem into  a  policy  of  lowering  its  entire 
interest  rate  structure  ceilings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  and  perhaps 
equally  important  effect  of  this  action 
would  be  as  follows:  By  slightly  dimin- 
ishing the  enormous  pool  of  profits  by 
American  industrj,  as  has  recently  been 
brought  out  lately,  this  would  represent 
an  understandable  incentive  and  motive 
for  workers  through  their  labor  imions 
to  not  ask  for  a  share  of  that  enormous 
profit  pot  by  requestmg  wage  increases, 
which  in  a  given  case  might  exceed  even 
reasonably  arrived  at  wage  guideposts. 

Therefore,  I  particularly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  fiscal 
and  taxation  suggestions.  And,  sinre 
they  are  under  consideration  at  the  high- 
est levels  in  om-  executive  branch,  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  favorably  received 
by  the  P:esident  and  forwarded  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
California  now  in  pledging  my  support 
and  my  vote  for  that  kind  of  a  tax  pro- 
gram, however  politically  unpopular  it 
might  turn  out  to  be,  because  I  think 
if  we  are  to  bring  this  countrj-  to  full 
employment  without  infiation.  in  the 
end  the  American  people  will  applaud 
the  administration  and  the  Congre.'is 
for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  revert 
briefly  to  a  few  other  admonitions  of  this 
year's  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
in  which  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
said: 

In  the  committee's  view,  lack  of  coordina- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  Government's  principal 
stabilization  tools  is  untenable  in  a  modern, 
dynamic  society.  There  should  be  legislation 
to  bar  any  repetition. 

Fortunately,  Mr,  Speaker,  both  the 
Patman  and  the  Stephens  bills  which 
will  be  before  this  body  later  on  this 
week  do  contain  legislative  provisions  to 
require  coordination  between  the  various 
elements  of  the  executive  branch  before 
they  launch  upon  any  major  new  mone- 
tai-y  activity,  and  I  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  because  it  is  a  vital 
necessity  to  a  well-articulated  and  co- 
ordinated policy, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  comments  today  and  for 
his  thinldng  along  the  lines  that  I  am 
thinking.  But  on  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  just  referred  to  with  reference 
to  both  the  Patman  and  the  Stephens 
bills,  it  does  provide  for  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Mr.  REUSS.  And  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank. 

But  it  does  not  make  it  mandatoi-y 
that,  for  instance,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  approve — and  it  wotdd  seem  to 
me  that  an  amendment  in  that  respect 
would  be  necessary.  After  the  consulta- 
tion, that  action  would  be  taken  on  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
lu-y.    It  seems  to  me  an  amendment  such 
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as  that  would  be  a  wise  provision  In  the 
bill. 

I  hope  there  will  be  some  considera- 
tion as  to  strengthening  the  consultative 
features,  and  making  It  effective  by  plac- 
ing the  power  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  reaUy  is  in  charge  of  our 
fiscal  poUcy  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. To  give  him  the  power  to  ap- 
prove the  considered  action  by  this  group, 
I  think  a  consultative,  considered  action 
is  long  overdue.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
that  point  strengthened. 

will  the  gentleman  agree  with  mu  that 
neither  the  Patman  nor  the  Ste;3hens 
bill  will  correct  the  present  situatlsn  of 
something  Uke  $19  billion  in  certificates 
of  deposit  Issued  by  the  banks,  in  that 
those  certificates  of  deposit,  under  both 
bills,  under  the  grandfather  clause,  can 
be  renewed  ad  Infinitum?  They  can  be 
transferred  and  renewed  by  the  trans- 
ferees. So  you  have,  you  might  say,  a 
I)ermanent  freezing  of  something  like 
119  billion  in  these  certificates  of  deposit. 

So  neither  the  Patman  bill  nor  the 
Stephens  bill  corrects  that  point.  It  only 
goes  to  the  point  of  a  reduced  interest 
rate  in  future  CD's  in  the  area  of  under 
$100,000. 

Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  REUSS.    It  is  substantially  true. 

I  should  say  that  the  Stephens  bill 
says  nothing  on  this  point  either  way. 
The  Stephens  bill  does  not  talk  about 
interest  rate  ceilings  or  anything  of  the 
sort  and  hence  does  not  have,  as  the 
Patman  bill  does,  a  grandfather  clause; 
since  there  Is  no  lowering  of  the  ceiling 
there  is  no  necessity  for  talking  about 
that. 

But,  let  me  address  myself  to  the  Pat- 
man bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  true,  but  by 
not  even  trying  to  freeze  the  certificates 
of  deposit  in  the  .so-called  thrift  and 
consumer  areas,  the  Stepbens  biU  is 
strangely  silent  as  to  the  basic  cause  for 
the  hemorrhage  in  the  savings  and  loan 
deposits  from  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions. Something  like  30  percent, 
I  believe  it  Is  estimated,  did  go  into  the 
banks  under  these  low-amount,  short- 
term,  high-interest  bank  certificates  4)f 
deposit.  So  it  Is  strangely  silent.  It  does 
not  even  move  toward  correcting  that  or 
even  freezing  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  whom  I  do  not  see 
here  this  afternoon,  will  certainly  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  his  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

However,  as  long  as  the  gentleman  has 
asked  me  about  this  grandfauier  clause, 
I  would  say  this,  that  the  so-called 
grandfather  clause  in  the  Patman  bill 
does  indeed  apply  to  existing  tertiflcates 
of  deposit  and  says  that  they  may  be 
renewed  at  the  existing  rate  ot  AVu  per- 
cent, or  v^hatever  it  is,  provided  they 
were  made  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  my  judgment  there  has  to  be 
something  like  that  in  the  legislation  to 
prevent  a  very  severe  and  sudden  squeeze 
on  the  banlcs. 

If,  overnight,  we  attempted  to  liquidate 
$19  billion  worth  of  certificates  of  de- 


posit, negotiable  certificates  of  deposit 
to  the  banking  system,  we  would  do  to 
our  banking  system  something  that  I  am 
sure  they  do  not  want,  to  put  them  in  a 
credit  bind. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEtD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  or  that  point. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  thg  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  surely  say.  the  bill  is  not  a  vain 
thing.  While  it  does  have  this  grand- 
fathering providon.  the  gentleman  from 
California  should  bear  in  mind  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  certificates  of  deposit 
are  of  a  corporate  nature;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  ma  '  liy  a  corporation  which 
has  money  in  its  cigarbox  for  30  or  60 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  it  is  gohig 
to  have  to  pay  it  to  Uncle  Sam  by  reason 
of  a  taxpayment.  When  the  corpora- 
tion liquidates  that  certificate  of  deposit 
under  the  Patman  bill,  it  is  gone  forever 
and  it  cannot  be  renewed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEtD.    H  it  is  liquidated. 

Mr.  REUSS.  So  let  the  gentleman 
from  California  have  no  fear  that  the 
Patman  bill  will  not  markedly  reduce  the 
amount  of  certificates  of  depo.sit  now  held 
in  the  banking  system  at  5'2  percent,  it 
will. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well.  I  hope  it  will. 
but  I  fear  if  it  is  an  indebtedness  paper 
that  is  valuable,  that  rather  than  being 
liquidated  it  might  be  transferred  for 
cash  to  fenothtr.  holder  and  thereby 
allowed  to  perpetuate  itself.  That  is  one 
of  the  fears  I  have  about  the  prrandfather 
clause  in  the  Patman  bill.  But  I  expect 
that  it  is  a  partial  move  toward  correct- 
ing a  situation  that  suddenly  has  arisen 
which  has  cut  Ijie  throat  of  the  savings 
and  loans  and  thereby  brought  the  con- 
struction of  homes  to  a  standstill  in  my 
State  of  California,  and  I  think  through- 
out tlie  United  States  this  same  falloff 
In  homebuilding  has  occurred.  I  fear 
that  in  this  groat  construction  business 
debacle  that  is  about  to  take  place  we  are 
starting  the  seeiSs  of  a  depression.  This 
is  my  fear  in  that  field. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  makes 
his  point  very  strongly,  I  think.  In  es- 
sence, what  he  is  saying  is  that  it  Is 
ironical  indeed  that  at  a  time  when  we 
are  in  many  apeas  of  the  economy — in 
heavy  industry  particularly — moving  to- 
ward something  like  full  employment — 
in  many  areas  something  like  2  percent 
unemployed,  which  is  pretty  good^ — at 
that  same  time  4n  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry, an  indu»ti-y  singled  out  by  Con- 
gress for  the  last  30  years  as  of  great 
social  value  to  this  countiy,  that  we  now 
have  something  like  9  percent  of  the 
work  force  unemployed  and  great  num- 
bers of  homebijilders  in  financial  dis- 
tress, not  to  mention  what  is  happening 
to  the  financial  intermediaries,  the  sav- 
ings aSd  loan  rssociations. 

Therefore,  nothing  could  be  more  sen- 
sible, looking  at  our  economy  as  a  whole, 
than  to  reallocate  our  admittedly  some- 
what scarce  credit  resources  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  homeowner,  present  or 
would-be,  and  the  homebuilder,  and  in 
the  process  buUfl  more  homes,  put  those 
9  percent  unemployed  back  to  work,  put 
those  imemplojed  builders  with  their 
equipment  back  to  work,  and  by  so  do- 
ing, what  better  method  of  sopping  up 


Inflationary  spending  power  In  this 
country  could  you  get  than  in  giving  peo- 
ple what  they  want  and  what  they  can- 
not now  buy  for  a  shortage  of  credit. 

So  I  applaud  the  overall  seamless 
web  of  across-the-board  approach  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  bccau.'-c 
as  he  correctly  observes,  full  employ- 
ment without  an  inflationary  economy, 
which  is  what  we  want  to  have,  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  mix  of  a  sound  fi.=;cal 
spending  policy,  a  sound  taxing  policy. 
and  a  sound  monetary  and  credit  policy, 
plus  such  adjuncts  like  wage-price 
guideposts,  which,  not  very  meaningful 
in  and  of  themselves,  can  be  effective  if 
they  are  engrafted  upon  an  overall, 
sound  policy  structure. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  subject  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  see  my  highly  respected  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman!, 
on  the  floor.  I  have  long  listened  niih 
intere.st  to  him  and  followed  his  advice 
in  many,  many  fields,  and  I  am  very- 
much  interested  in  this  attempt.  I  am 
traditionally  a  low-interest  man.  I  want 
to  see  us  move  into  the  low-interest  field 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

My  criticism — and  it  is  a  constioictive 
type  of  criticism  and  I  hope  it  is  help- 
ful—is that  I  cannot  see  in  cither  Mr. 
Patm an's  bill  or  in  Mr.  Stephens'  bill  an 
adequate  resf>onse  to  this  tremend:)i;.s 
domination  of  the  market  by  high-in- 
tei-est  paper,  such  as  the  Treasury  notes 
that  were  sold  about  a  week  ago  for  5.84, 
and  then  some  of  the  certificates  of  the 
Home  Loaji  Bank  Boai'd  sold  for  6.10 
When  we  are  faced  with  this  type  cl' 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  competin'; 
tn  the  marketplace  I  just  do  not  see  h  jw 
the  Patman  biU  or  the  Stephens  bill  is  a 
strong  enough  effort  and  a  bi?;  enoutrh 
eEfort  to  turn  the  tables  and  start  back 
toward  where  I  think  we  all  want  to  get, 
and  which  I  think  is  a  lower  inic;cs'. 
level  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  simply  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  my  colleague  from 
California  for  the  statement  that  he  has 
made,  and  particularly  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  many  weeks  and 
months  of  work  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HoLiFiEtnl,  has  done  in 
an  attempt  to  ti-y  to  reach  some  reas.m- 
able  solution  or  some  approach  to  this 
whole  situation  of  interest  rates,  of  the 
problems  of  savings  and  loans,  and  as 
between  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  the  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions In  this  country. 

This  has  been  a  very  grave  and  a  very 
serious  situation  in  California  for  many, 
many  months.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  HolifieldI  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  and  stud.v. 
So  at  this  time  I  commend  him.  I  do 
not  see  any  ready  answers,  but  I  am 
happy  for  one  reason;  that  these  two 
bills  are  coming  before  us  tomorrow  and 
that  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  at 
least  to  discuss  the  subject. 
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Mr.  HOUPIELiD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Sisk]  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  asked  for  this  ex- 
tension because  of  my  sincere  respect  and 
high  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   IMr.  Pavman]   to  whom  I  now 

yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  consider  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia to  be  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  of  this  House.  I  have  great 
respect  for  him.  He  has  great  respect 
for  all  Members  of  the  House,  and  we 
listen  to  what  he  says.  I  appreciate  his 
yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  make  one  or  tv/o  suggestions. 
The  bill  that  will  come  up  to  the  House 
tomorrow,  H.R.  14026,  has  a  definite  di- 
rection toward  lower  and  lower  interest 
rates,  because  in  Decwnber  1965,  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  took  upon  it- 
self, in  defiance  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  increase  interest  rates 
from  4  to  5^2  percent  on  certificates  of 
deposit,  a  jump  of  37'i  percent,  that  was 
a  revolutionary  and  drastic  and,  I  say, 
an  irresponsible  step. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  asree  with  the 
gentleman  completely  on  that  statement. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  It  showed  they  were 
doing  things  irrespective  of,  and  without 
regard  to,  the  public  interest.  I  person- 
ally believe  it  was  one  of  the  worst  steps 
that  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  this  countrj'  in  the  direction  of 
depriving  people  of  necessarj'  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  It  was  veiy 
destructive. 

The  argument  is  made  that  H.R.  14026, 
If  enacted,  would  jeopardize  the  liquidity 
of  so  many  banks  in  our  country  if  they 
were  not  permitted  to  hold  onto  these 
certificates  of  deposit. 

So  we  yielded  In  this  respect:  With 
the  help  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, we  wrote  Into  the  bill  what  is  known 
as  the  "grandfather  clause."  It  permits 
the  banks,  although  the  rate  is  rolled 
back  to  4'2  percent,  to  maintain  these 
certificates  at  the  current  outstanding 
rates  under  regulation  Q. 
The  other  bill  is  the  Stephens  bill. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Before  we  get  to  the 
Stephens  bill,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  my  concern  goes  to  the  point 
that  I  am  afraid  this  $19  biUion  worth 
of  certificates  of  deposit  will  be  i>erpetu- 
ated.  If  I  had  the  feeling  that  even  the 
estimated  $6  billion  that  are  in  deposits 
under  $100,000  would  be  liquidated,  I 
would  feel  much  happier  about  this.  I 
am  afraid  that  will  not  happen,  however. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man a  little  bit  of  consolation. 

Tills  bill  Is  only  for  1  year.  The  object 
is  that  during  that  time  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  get  to- 
gether and  present  a  bill  which  will  take 
care  of  the  situation  about  which  the 
gentleman  is  now  concerned,  and  about 
which  I  am  concerned. 
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I  do  not  believe  personally  that  the 
CD's  ever  belonged  in  the  banking  system 
like  we  have  them  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
means  in  the  low  amounts  and  short 
term? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  In  any  direction. 
One  hundred  years  ago  we  had  the  same 
situation  with  bank  currency.  Each 
bank  issued  its  own  currency.  A  bank 
would  close  up  because  of  insolvency,  and 
people  would  have  currency  ail  over  the 
country,  and  nobody  could  get  his  money. 
We  have  the  same  thing  now,  that 
could  be  abused  in  the  same  way — that 
is,  the  interest-bearing  negotiable  certifi- 
cates of  deposit.  They  are  notloing  more 
nor  less  than  interest-bearing  currency. 
The  only  difference  between  now  and  100 
years  ago  is  that  the  currency  was  not 
interest  bearing.  These  are  interest 
bearing. 

This  type  of  negotiable  certificate  of 
deix)sit  was  practically  unknown  until 
1960.  It  came  up  in  1960,  and  the  big 
banks  wei-e  issuing  these  certificates  of 
deposit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genlie- 
maii  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  They  were  issuing  the 
certificates  of  deposit  for  4  percent  at 
that  time.  That  was  1960.  At  the  end 
of  1960  there  was  only  $1U  billion  worth 
outstanding. 

In  1961  they  commenced  to  issue  more 
and  more  and  more,  imtil  they  ran  up 
io  $16 '2  billion  worth  by  the  end  of 
1965.  That  is  when  they  got  into  a 
squeeze. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  the  sordid 
thing  about  this  Is  that  the  object  was 
to  get  the  managers  of  these  huge  cor- 
porate accoimts,  running  into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  to  leave  the  market 
for  short-term  U.S.  Government  secu- 
rities and  go  to  the  New  York  banks  and 
buy  certificates  of  deposit,  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  wanted  to  arbitrarily 
raise  interest  on  short-term  securities. 
That  was  a  sordid  thing.  I  believe  it 
was  against  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

It  was  what  they  called  Operation 
Twist,  to  keep  down  long-term  bonds 
and  run  up  short-term  bonds.  Of  course, 
that  made  a  race  between  Government 
short-term  securities  and  certificates  of 
deposit  in  these  big  banks. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  the  banks 
were  in  a  squeeze.  They  were  hurting. 
They  had  to  renew  those  certificates  of 
deposit.  That  is  when  they  called  on  the 
Federal  Reserve.  They  said.  "We  have  to 
have  help,  and  we  have  to  have  it  now. 
You  have  to  raise  the  rate  not  only  to 
4  or  4'2  percent,  but  to  5  or  5 ''2.  We  do 
not  know  how  we  will  be  able  to  pay. 
We  are  in  a  squeeze." 


So  it  was  not  in  the  public  Interest  that 
this  was  done.  It  was  done  for  a  few 
banks  In  the  United  States  of  America 
who  had  gotten  into  this  plight,  a  bed 
they  had  made  themselves. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  gentleman,  we 
have  considered  all  of  these  things  he  has 
mentioned.  The  object  here  is  to  have  a 
year,  in  which  we  can  iron  out  these 
inequalities  among  all  the  financial 
institutions. 

I  know  that  the  order  of  I>ecembcr 
1965  was  aimed  partly  at  the  savings 
and  loans.  They  were  reaching  for  the 
savings  and  loans.  They  do  not  want  the 
savings  and  loans,  the  credit  unions,  and 
the  mutual  savings  banks  in  competition 
with  the  commercial  banks.  It  was  ver>- 
plain. 

I  will  say  that  one  piece  of  evidence — 
which  can  be  documented,  which  no- 
body can  deny — is  that  in  1965,  when 
they  raised  those  rates  37 '2  percent,  they 
only  raised  the  rates  that  would  hurt 
the  thrift  institutions. 

If  they  had  wanted  to  help  the  savers, 
the  biggest  savers  in  this  country  are 
what  are  called  the  passbook  savers. 
They  carrj'  passbooks  from  commerci«l 
banks.  They  put  money  in.  They  put 
the  passbook  through  the  window,  and 
have  it  noted,  Tliose  are  the  passbook 
savers. 

Does     the     gentleman     know     that 
amounts  to  $47  billion  now?    That  is  a 
huse  amount.     The  fact  is  they  would 
not  raise  tliat,  and  it  is  only  4  percent. 
It  is  only  4  percent.    If  they  had  wanted 
to  help  the  public  interest,  they  would 
have  raised  the  rate  for  the  pas.sbook 
savers,  but  they  did  not  touch  it.    That 
left  it  at  4  percent,  which  shows  all  they 
were  after  was  to  make  it  hard  on  their 
competitors,  the  savings  and  loans  and 
credit  imions  and  mutual  savings  banks. 
Mr.   HOLIFIELD.     I  agree   with  the 
gentleman  in  his  explanation.    The  gen- 
tleman knows  in  California  we  have  $25 
billion  out  of  a  total  of  $111  billion,  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  on  deposit  In  savlng.s 
and  loans  in  the  Nation.    We  have  $25 
billion  in  California   in   the  CaUfomia 
savings   and  loans.     We   have   had   the 
greatest    home    building    program    out 
there  in  the  last  20  years  that  any  State 
in  this  Nation  ever  had.    I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  that  home 
building  program  is  grinding  to  a  stop. 
Only  those  commitments  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  which  are  in  the 
process  of  construction  are  continuing. 
Practically  no  new  starts  or  loans  for 
new  construction  or  even  for  the  transfer 
of  old  houses  in  cases  of  sales  and  refi- 
nancing are  being  made  by  the  savings 
and  loans  of  California.    Something  has 
to  be  done  about  this  situation.    I  know- 
that  the  gentleman  in  his  heart  has  the 
best  interests  of  the  savings  and  loans 
because  he  has  supported  them  over  the 
years,  as  I  have.    That  is  because  they 
have    built    homes    for   the    people    of 
America  far  more  hi  proportion  than  the 
banks  have. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  country  is  going 
through  the  worst  wringer  right  now  that 
it  has  ever  gone  through  creditwise, 
moneywlse,  and  interestwise.  1  think 
that  the  interest  rates  today  are  higher 
in  most  respects  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  modern  history  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  They  are  squeezing  out 
the  home  builders  and  making  it  hard  on 
the  small  businessman.  High  interest  is 
in  favor  of  the  big  businessman  because, 
No.  1,  he  can  deduct  it  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. That  is  not  true  as  to  the  small 
businessman.  Furthermore,  big  corpor- 
ate business  can  go  public  and  get  ,heir 
money  interest  free.  The  little  man  can- 
not. Pxirthermore,  there  are  lots  of  ad- 
vantages like  retained  earnings  that  the 
big  corporation  has  and  the  little  small 
biasinessman  does  not.  People  who  ad- 
vocate high  interest  advocate,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  the  liquidation  of 
every  small  businessman  in  tlais  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TheHme 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  piay 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  was  a  little  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  well  aware  that  your  Cali- 
fornia savings  banks  have  doubled  their 
deposits  in  the  last  10  years.  Are  you 
aware  that  your  California  savings  and 
loans  have  upset  the  whole  banking 
structure  in  the  east  for  many  years? 

Talking  about  low-interest  rates,  we 
have  seen  California  savings 'and  loans 
nm  these  screaming  ads,  of  which  there 
are  at  least  10  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times.  They  have  been  doing  this  for 
years.  I  would  be  interested  to  know,  if 
you  have  one-fourth  of  all  the  savings 
and  loans  in  the  United  States  on  deposit 
In  California,  how  much  of  that  money 
was  taken  out  of  my  State  and  out  of  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  district.  I  ask 
that  because  I  make  up  income  taxes  and 
I  am  amazed  at  some  people  who  can 
hardly  read  and  write  having  $10,000 
that  they  have  shifted  out  to  California. 
When  our  bank  was  passing  3V2  percent 
Interest  and  we  were  making  loans  for  5 
percent  we  were  always  up  against  the 
high  rates  of  the  California  market. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate 
to  do  this,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  for  3 
additional  minutes  because  I  want  to  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman  if  there  is  no  ob>- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr-  HOLIFIEUD.  I  know  I  am  keep- 
Ing'the  clerks  here  and  I  am  keeping  the 
gentleman  here  who  has  the  unanimous- 


consent  requests  to  make.  However,  I 
want  to  say  this:  In  America  we  have  a 
free  flow  of  money  to  the  point  of  need. 
There  has  been  the  greatest  growth  in 
the  Nation  in  the  State  of  California  in 
population.  We  forged  ahead  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  When  those  people 
le  from  the  States  of  the  East  to  Cali- 
lia  they  have  to  have  homes  to  live 
They  have  the  highest  per  capita 
earning  power  in  California  that  they 
have  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  And 
they  can  afford  to  pay  interest  rates  that 
are  a  little  bit  higher  than  some  of  the 
people  in  the  E»st  can  pay  But  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten )  has  not  been  defrauded  in  any  way. 
becau.se  always  in  the  gentleman's  State 
there  was  plenty  of  money  at  the  rates 
that  were  being  peld  to  build  the  housing 
that  needed  to  ht  built  in  his  State.  So 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  was  not 
defrauded.  The  money  that  went  to 
California  was  meney  that  was  put  to  use 
and  the  people  of  California  trade  with 
the  people  of  the  gentleman's  State. 
There  i.s  a  reciprocal  flow  back  and  forth 
of  goods  and  services  and  interest  on  the 
bonds  that  are  lield  in  the  gentleman's 
State,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is 
looking  at  a  very  narrow  segment  of  the 
flow  of  money.  When  the  gentleman 
gets  to  the  point  where  he  will  take  a 
position  that  money  must  .stop  at  State 
levels,  because  sotne  other  State  needs  it 
worse  and  is  wilBng  to  pay  more  for  it, 
then  the  gentlemfcn  is  fighting  the  entire 
theory  of  our  Gofernment,  which  is  that 
moneys  shall  flow  freely  and  without  re- 
striction to  the  point  of  need. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  come  from  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin  which  just  sees  this 
money  go  back  and  forth  on  its  way  to 
California  and  vite  versa. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
answer  this  questJon : 

Does  not  the  money  paid  through 
higher  interest  rates  by  the  California 
savings  and  loan  associations  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  small  savings  and  loan 
associations  everywhere? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEU3.  Why.  of  course.  It 
comes  right  back  to  the  depositors  in  the 
gentleman's  State  and  the  depositor 
spends  it  in  the  h©me  State  where  the  de- 
positor lives. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Of  course  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  more  question.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  trj'irig  to  say  that  :f  I  am 
operating  a  bank  and  I  hold  the  inter- 
est rate  at  3.5  percent,  that  is  perfectly 
legal,  ethical,  and  everything  else  to  allow 
another  institution  to  tap  the  market  and 
take  off  the  creait?  That  is  exactly  what 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  have 
been  doing.  ' 

Mr.  HOLIFIBLD.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  made  a  statement 
and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there 


has  never  been  a  uniform  interest  rate 
between  States,  there  has  never  been  a 
uniform  interest  rate  as  between  cities 
and  there  has  never  been  a  uniform 
interest  rate  as  between  banks  and  there 
has  never  been  a  uniform  interest  rate 
as  between  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
There  will  always  be  variable  interest 
rates  as  between  the  various  entities  of 
finance  and  there  will  always  be  bonds 
in  the  gentleman's  State  which  are  .sold 
to  the  various  buyers  in  the  money  mar- 
ket and  which  wUl  yield  different  rates 
of  interest. 

When  we  desert  the  principle  of  free 
flow  of  money  between  the  States  of  the 
United  States  based  on  their  separaie 
needs  for  ir vestment  funds,  then  we  are 
striking  at  ;he  foundation  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  freedom  to  invest  funds  on 
the  basis  of  favorable  yield. 


REMARKS    OF   THE   PRESIDENT   .^.T 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  was 
Labor  Day,  and  it  was  an  important 
day  for  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress.  It  was  on  this  dsy 
precisely  100  years  ago,  that  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  was  foimded.  It  i.s  on 
this  day  that  the  Nation  pauses  in  honor 
of  the  labor  movement,  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  economic 
progress  and  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
And  it  was  on  this  day,  September  5, 
1966.  that  President  Johnson  visited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

His  visit,  to  attend  ceremonies  marking 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Battle  Creek 
Sanitariimi,  was  an  unusual  one,  for  it 
gave  appropriate  recognition  to  the  im- 
mense services  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens  which  the  sanitarium  has 
provided.  Mr.  Louis  CJordon,  admin- 
istrator of  the  sanitarium,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated not  only  for  the  excellence 
of  his  institution  but  also  for  the  well- 
arranged  ceremonies  marking  its  anni- 
versarj'. 

President  Johnson  was  met  by  crowds 
which  were  estimated  to  be  as  large  as 
80,000.  His  speech,  delivered  on  the 
lawn  of  the  sanitariimi  to  the  largest 
crowd  seen  in  the  city  of  Battle  Creek 
within  memory,  was  a  significant  state- 
ment of  progress  this  country  has  made 
in  health  care.  It  pulled  together  the 
diverse  strands  of  development  in  this 
vital  field.  It  served  to  pinpoint  not 
only  the  immense  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  hundred  years,  but  also 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  which 
will  face  us  in  the  future. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
speech  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  I  hereby  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


September  6,  1966 

Text  of  the  Remarks  or  the  President  at 
Battli  Creek.  Mich. 
We  liave  gattiered  here  In  Battle  Creek  to 
honor  an  Institution  and  the  man  wtio  gave 

Ullfe. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  a  price  on  the  value 
that  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Kellogg  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  nation.  But  we  can  estimate 
the  terrible  cost  Inflicted  on  our  nation  by 
disease.  That  cost  must  be  measured  not 
only  In  doctor  bills  and  hospital  lees  and 
medicine  but  also  In  the  cost  of  lost  earnings 
and  lost  production. 

Oiu-  experts  have  calculated  that  mental 
illness  will  cost  nearly  $8  billion  in  1966; 
cancer,  almost  $3  billion;  heart  disease,  $7 
billion;  the  common  cold  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  $5 ',2  billion;  rheumatism  and 
arthritis,  nearly   $3  blUlon. 

Tills  year  alone,  the  total  cost  to  our 
country  In  all  Illnesses  will  amount  to  more 
than  $62  billion — nearly  one-tenth  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

This  tragic  waste  Is  borne  In  sorrow  by 
almost  every  household.  Its  price  comes 
highest  to  those  least  able  to  pay:  to  older 
Americans  trying  to  live  out  their  lives  In 
comfort  and  security  and  usefulness:  to  our 
very  young,  for  death  stlU  takes  a  large  toll 
m  the  cradle;  and  to  our  minority  groups, 
for  the  man  whose  skin  is  colored  lives  seven 
years  less  than  his  fellow  American,  and  twice 
as  many  Negro  children  die  in  their  first  year 
a5  white  children. 

Dollars  alone  serve  as  poor  measuring  in- 
struments for  the  cost  of  111  health.  A  great 
nation  miist  also  measure  by  other  yard- 
sticks Of  progress  and  by  other  yardsticks  of 
concern.  A  great  people  must  share  the 
vision  of  leaders  like  Dr.  Kellogg. 

We  have  come  a  great  way  along  the  road 
of  care  and  compassion  for  the  afflicted. 

A  century  ago  too  few  leaders  showed  little 
Interest  when  pioneers  like  Dorothea  Dlx 
sought  to  provide  better  treatment  for  the 
insane.  They  turned  deaf  ears  when  Miss 
Dix  appealed  to  state  legislatures  with  the 
challenge,  "I  don't  ask  of  you  the  perform- 
ance of  generous  acts,  but  respectfully  urge 
you  to  fulfill  absolute  obligations — the  ob- 
ligations of  man  to  his  fellowman.  rendered 
helpless  and  dependent  through  Infirmities 
from  which  none  are  too  rich  to  be  exempt 
or  too  poor   to  escape." 

Not  very  long  ago.  a  person  with  mental 
problems  was  treated  little  better  than  an 
animal.  He  was  consigned  to  the  prison  or 
to  the  despair  of  the  lunatic  asylum.  Today, 
we  know  that  most  mental  illness  can  be 
cured.  And,  we  are  working  to  build  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  where  those 
who  suffer  can  receive  expert  care  and  com- 
passionate guidance.  Today,  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  is  helping  chart  the  course  In  the 
fight  against  mental  Illness. 

We  are  beginning  to  make  our  mark  on 
this  dread  disease.  Ten  years  ago,  our  ex- 
perts predicted  that  state  mental  hospitals 
would  be  overcrowded  with  200,000  more 
patients  within  the  decade.  But  as  a  result 
of  research  and  treatment,  the  mental  hos- 
pital population  today  has  been  reduced  by 
83.000  patients. 

Not  very  long  ago,  death  from  tuberculosis 
wr.s  thought  to  be  an  act  cf  God  Immune  to 
the  efforts  of  man.  In  the  last  15  years, 
medical  progress  has  cut  the  TB  death  rate 
by  80  percent  and  hospital  occupancy  by 
half. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  crippling  threat  of 
polio  struck  terror  in  the  heart  of  every 
mother  In  this  country,  and  the  annual  list 
of  victims  numbered  34,000  citizens.  Last 
year,  with  the  help  of  vaccines,  that  number 
was  nearly  zero. 

These  things  did  not  happen  by  accident. 
They  required  hard  work  and  costly  Invest- 
ment In  money  and  manpower.  They  took  a 
combined  efTort  involving  our  National  In- 
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stltutes  of  Health,  our  drug  Industries,  our 
hospitals  and  cUnics  and  our  skilled  doctors 
and  nurses.  They  represent  the  great  genius 
of  creative  federalism  which  brings  together 
the  energies  of  both  public  and  private  en- 
terprise. 

Before  this  decade  ends.  I  predict  we  will 
make  further  breakthroughs  in  our  concern 
for  the  afflicted. 

No  longer  will  we  condone  the  wanton 
waste  that  claims  nearly  EC. 000  traffic  deaths 
each  year  and  results  In  over  three  miUio.n 
accident  victims.  The  traffic  safety  bill 
which  Congress  Just  passed  reveals  this  new 
determination  to  deal  with  the  terror  on  our 
highways 

Even  under  conditions  as  Inhumane  as  war, 
we  are  mounting  a  ceaseless  e3ort  to  care 
for  the  health  of  human  beings. 

Today  In  Vietnam,  no  combat  soldier  ranges 
nacre  than  thirty  minutes  away  from  medlc.-il 
experts  who  can  provide  the  life-saving  skills 
he  may  require.  No  wounded  soldier  is  more 
than  a  few  hours  away  by  Jet  transport  from 
the  best  military  hospitals  in  our  nation. 

During  World  War  11,  three  out  of  every  ten 
men  struck  by  weapon  fire  did  not  survive. 
In  Vietnam,  this  rate  has  been  cut  to  nearly 
one  in  ten.  Of  those  who  reach  medical  care, 
more  than  98  out  of  every  100  survive. 

During  World  War  II.  50  out  of  every  100 
soldiers  w-lth  serious  Injuries  to  the  blocKl 
ves.sels  of  their  limbs  underwent  amputation. 
Today  in  Vietnam,  with  the  delicate  tech- 
niques of  blood  vessel  surgery,  less  than  9  out 
of  every  100  require  amijutatlon. 

In  the  near  future,  I  plan  to  meet  some 
who  are  working  the  miracles  of  medicine 
on  far  off  battlefronts;  I  want  to  try  to  \oice 
the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  them. 

Today  all  I  shall  be  talking  about  is  re- 
sponsibility. In  Detroit  this  morning.  I  spoke 
of  the  self-responslblllty  that  labor  and  man- 
agement must  show  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
threat  of  Inflation.  Later  on,  I  shall  talk  in 
Dayton  about  the  responsibility  of  our  young 
people.  In  Lancaster.  Ohio.  I  shall  talk  of 
our  responsibility  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

Here  in  Battle  Creek,  I  cannot  close  with- 
out a  word  about  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  guard  otir  nation's  health.  It  cannot  be 
Imposed  by  government.  But  government 
does  share  a  lively  concern  for  the  progress 
of  medical  care  and  the  costs  of  medical  care. 
And  so  long  as  I  am  In  office,  we  will  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible 
progress  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  individual. 

For  we  shall  be  Judged  by  future  genera- 
tions. I  am  anxious  about  their  verdict  on 
us  all.  I  ho{>e  we  give  them  reason  to  be 
charitable.  I  hope  they  will  conclude  by  our 
deeds  we  extended  the  boundary  of  compas- 
sion and  gave  new  meaning  to  humanity  and 
brought  health  and  happiness  to  mankind. 


THE  PRESIDENT  VISITS 
DALLASTOWN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Craley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoias  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, September  3,  Dallastown,  Pa.,  cele- 
brated its  centennial,  100  years  of  incor- 
poration. Dallastown  is  part  of  the  19th 
Congressional  District,  just  7  miles  from 
York,  Pa.,  my  home. 

The  people  of  Dallastown  had  looked 
forward  to  this  celebration  for  some  time. 
They  will  never  have  a  celebration  like 
that  of  last  Saturday,  for  Dallastown's 


centennial  was  made  truly  historic  and 

unforgettable  by  the  visit  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
That  was  a  visit  the  people  of  this  Penn- 
sylvania community  of  3.700  inhabitants 
will  long  remember. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
their  party  brought  with  them  an  en- 
thusiasm, a  warmth,  an  interest  that 
was  contagious.  The  people  of  Dallas- 
town  responded  with  equal  fervor.  I 
know  these  Pennsylvanians  well.  I  know 
their  reserve,  their  restraint.  This  was 
all  forgotten  in  their  delight  with  the 
visit  of  the  President  and  the  First  Lady 
to  help  them  celebrate  the  centennial. 

September  3,  1966,  was  the  first  time  in 
Dallaslov^Ti's  history  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  paid  them  a 
visit.  Nor  will  they  forget  it.  Until 
Saturday  they  had  only  read  about  Presi- 
dent Jo."inson's  visits  around  the  country. 
This  weekend  the  people  of  Dallastown 
and  the  surrounding  country  found  out 
that  no  town  is  too  small,  nor  unimpor- 
tant to  the  President.  They  met  the 
President,  they  shook  his  iiand,  they 
heard  him  speak.  It  was  a  rare  and 
impressive  experience  for  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Indebted  to  Presi- 
dent and  Mi's.  Johnson  for  their  visit,  for 
the  memories  they  left  with  us,  for  the 
pleasure  and  fame  they  imparted  to 
Dallastown,  Pa.,  and  its  centennial  cele- 
bration. 

The  Harrisburg  Sunday  News  con- 
tained a  perceptive  article  commentins: 
on  the  significance  of  the  Presidential 
visit  to  Dallastown  which  I  shall  include 
here  in  the  Record. 

Also.  President  Johnson  delivered  an 
interesting  and  pertinent  speech  at  the 
Dallastown  centennial.  He  spoke  to  the 
crowd,  many  of  them  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  about  the  importance  of  rural 
areas,  about  the  problems  of  the  cities, 
about  the  promise  of  rural  life  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  offered  the  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  move  machines  to  men,  instead 
of  uprooting  people  to  man  machines  in 
large  urban  areas.  The  President  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  statistics  Indi- 
cate that  most  people  would  rather  hve 
in  rural  areas  than  in  heavily  urbanized 
centers. 

I  should  like  to  Include  this  speech  iia 
the  Record  so  that  many  more  may  read 
and  ponder  the  President's  remarks  on 
that  occasion. 

The  article  and  speech  follow : 
[From   the   Harrisburg   (Pa.)    Sunday  News, 
Sept.  4,  1966] 

The  President  Visits  Dai-lastown 

It  isn't  every  day  that  a  President  of  the 
I-Tnited  States  pays  a  visit  to  a  small  town. 

In  fact.  Presidential  visits  to  small  towns 
are  extremely  rare  occasions  these  days. 

The  little  York  Ck)unty  village  of  Dallas- 
town,  therefore,  pulled  one  of  the  real  big 
deals  of  the  year  in  getting  President  John- 
son as  the  star  attraction  for  Its  centennial 
celebration. 

A  lot  of  reasons  have  been  advanced  for 
President  Johnson's  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion to  Dallastown  and  not  the  least  of  them 
dealt  with  political  aspects.  That's  always 
a  safe  assumption  because  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  Presidency  and  politics  In 
the  American  scheme  of  things. 

But  apart  from  politics,  we  would  gues.s 
that  President  Johnson  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  Dallastown  because  he   13 
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aware,  as  have  been  all  men  who  have  oc- 
cupied that  office,  that  It  Is  In  the  thou- 
sands of  small  towns  such  as  Dallastown 
that  he  sees  the  real  face  of  this  nation. 

Here  in  these  towns,  solid  and  enduring. 
are  the  roots  of  America.  Here  in  these 
towns  the  Presidents  of  this  nation  have 
long  found  the  strength  to  help  them  carry 
the  awesome  burden  that  is  the  Presidency. 

And  while  Dallastown  Saturday  had  a 
day  it  won't  soon  forget  it  is  Just  as  true 
that  President  Johnson  won't  forget  the 
tremendous  tribute  paid  to  the  Presidency 
by  that  little  town  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Remakks  op  the  President  at  the 
Dallastown,  Pa.,  Centennial 
Mayor  Orwlg,  Governor  Scranton,  my  good 
friend  Congreesman  Craley  : 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  my  friend,  Nei- 
MAi«  Cralet,  for  inviting  me  here  to  Dallas- 
town  for  your  100th  Anniversary. 

Congressman  Cralet's  District,  York,  Cum- 
berland and  Adams  Counties,  has  seen  a  lot 
of  history,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Congressman  Craley  and  the  other 
members  of  the  distinguished  Pennsylvania 
Delegation  who  are  here  with  me  today  have 
helped  to  write  a  lot  of  history. 

A  very  Important  part  of  our  program  ef- 
fort to  build  the  America  of  Tomorrow  is 
pollution  control.  A  very  able  former  Con- 
gressman from  this  District.  Jim  Qulgley,  is 
one  of  the  key  people  in  the  Nation  In  this 
program. 

I  have  named  him  as  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Joining  Neiman  Craley  and  me  here  today 
are  several  of  his  colleagues  and  my  friends 
from  the  very  fine  Pennsylvania  Delegation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  Congress- 
man George  Rhodes,  Congressman  Frank 
Clark,  Congressman  John  Kunkel,  Con- 
gressman James  Fulton. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  Joined  here  today 
by  a  man  who  has  the  interest  of  Dallastown 
very  much  at  heart  as  well  as  all  the  inter- 
ests of  America  and  all  of  the  interests  of 
Pennsylvania's  many  cities  and  towns  be- 
cause we  have  always  felt  that  he  put  his 
country  before  his  party.  Governor  Bill 
Scranton  and  Mrs.  Scranton. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  to  you  two  more 
very  distinguished  Governors  from  our 
nelghbcn-lng  States  In  this  great  heartland  of 
America,  States  whose  fortunes  have  been 
intertwined  vrtth  those  of  Pennsylvania  since 
the  beginnlni^f  this  Nation.  I  refer  to  Gov- 
ernor Charles  Terry,  of  Delaware,  and  Gov- 
ernor Richard  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey. 

We  are  also  very  pleased  to  have  with  us 
two  distinguished  Congressmen  from  the 
great  State  of  West  Virginia  that  we  visited 
earlier  in  the  day.  Ken  Hechler  and  John 
Slack. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  see  again 
today  one  of  my  friends  of  many  yea^s,  one 
of  your  great  native  sons,  your  former  6over- 
nor,  George  Leader. 

As  Congressman  Cralet  said  to  you,  as  a 
native  of  Texas  I  have  come  here  today  to 
acknowledge  a  debt.  Your  town  was  named 
In  honor  of  a  great  citizen  of  Pennsylvania — 
President  Polk's  Vice  President,  George  Dal- 
las. George  Dallas  wanted  Texas  in  the 
Union.  He  made  it  an  issue  in  the  campaign 
of  1844.  and  that  helped  President  Polk  get 
elected. 

IncldenUlly  It  also  helped  a  later  President 
who  happened  to  come  from  Texas. 

But  I  have  a  second  reason  for  wanting  to 
visit  you.  They  told  me  that  Dallastown  is 
one  of  the  lovelleet  small  towns  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  Uttle  town  In  Texas  where  I  grew 
up,  we  used  to  say  that  In  small  towns  the 
girls  are  fonder,  and  the  dinner  palls  are 
fuller.  I  think  a  great  many  Americans  seem 
to  share  that  opinion. 


Mrs.  Johnson  aad  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
deeply  we  appreciate  this  warm  welcome  from 
our  fellow  Americans  of  this  great  State.  We 
have  been  visiting  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  many  y#ars  in  your  larger  cities, 
in  your  rural  towne.  We  are  always  glad  to 
come  and  accept  your  invitation,  and  we 
always  hate  to  leave.  We  look  forward  to 
your  hospitality,  your  friendship,  and  your 
beautiful  countryside. 

Pennsylvanians  lave  a  lot  to  be  proud  of. 
You  have  been  a  leader  throughout  this 
Nation  tn  the  field  of  education.  You  have 
been  a  leader  for  ttiany  years  and  have  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  field  of  cdnservatlon. 

You  have  beeri  a  leader  in  preserving 
American  heritage  In  this  country.  You  have 
been  a  leader  in  protecting  the  beauty  of 
our  land. 

You  have  been  a  leader  In  defending  our 
security  on  battleftelds  around  the  world 

For  many  years  yovi  have  give.i  our  Nation 
the  strong  men  aad  women  in  positions  of 
leadership.  And  soBne  of  those  men  are  here 
with  me  on  this  plirtform  today. 

Ever  since  we  b«came  a  Nation.  Pennsyl- 
vanians have  been  leading  and  have  been 
pushing  us  along  the  road  to  greater  prog- 
ress and  to  greater  freedom.  Many  of  the 
concept.s  of  American  democracy  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  right  here  in  your  own  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  So  Americans  owe  a 
lot  to  Pennsylvania. 

Like  every  other  Etate  you  have  had  prob- 
lems, problems  tliat  were  brought  on  by 
changing  society.  Your  cities  have  grown 
and  your  rural  arras  have  decrlined.  You 
have  had  your  urljan  blight,  you  have  had 
rural  vmdevelopment. 

But  when  you  tonsider  what  cities  like 
Pittsburgh  and  PUiladelphla  have  done  to 
combat  their  urbati  problems,  it  shows  us. 
again,  that  the  American  people  can  accom- 
plish Just  about  anything  that  thev  set  out 
to  do.  ! 

Your  leadership  in  Washington  is  up  lo 
date  on  Pennsylvania  needs  in  the  1960s. 
Working  with  yovif  able  Governor,  working 
with  your  progres^ve  State  government  in 
Harrisburg.  with  ytur  city  and  county  offi- 
cials, working  wita  your  fine.  ?.ble,  strong 
Delegation  in  the  Htouse  of  Representatives — 
your  own  Congressman  Craley — we  are  going 
to  continue  to  buJld  Dallastown,  to  build 
Pennsylvania. 

As  we  njeet  here  this  afternoon,  your  sons 
and  husbands  are  tai  Southeast  Asia  helping 
to  defend  the  peac«  and  the  freedom  of  not 
Just  Dallastown  but  free  men  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

Here  at  home  wa  are  uniting  and  we  are 
Joining  together  to  fight  some  crucial  wars 
against  the  other  enemies  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  We  are  trying  to  conquer  tlie  tough- 
est enemies  of  all:  Ignorance  and  prejudice, 
bigotry,  disease  ani  poverty. 

We  think  we  can  win  these  wars  We  are 
confident  our  country  will  never  be  satis- 
fied  until  we  have  won   them 

To  see  you  here  fives  us  great  encourage- 
ment to  work  all  the  harder  for  programs 
that  will  magnify  the  greatness  of  this  land 
of  ours.  For  when  ^'e  worry  about  our  prob- 
lems, let's  remembsr  the  problems  that  peo- 
ples in  other  landa  are  facing. 

Sopieone  said  to  me  yesterday  they  were 
concerned  about  tl»e  problems  of  inflation. 
Yes,  our  prices  Have  gone  up  10  percent 
since  1960.  And  ©ur  earned  income,  our 
wages,  has  gone  up  only  18  percent  to  pay 
that  10  percent  with.  And  our  profits  are 
up  only  83  percent. 

When  we  worry  about  our  problems,  let's 
remember  the  protjems  of  peoples  in  other 
lands  that  they  ara  facing  at  this  hour. 

I  don't  know  of  a  single  nation  In  the 
world — and  I  don't  know  of  a  single  people 
In  the  world — that  we  are  ready  to  change 
places  with.    Do  yoii? 


We  have  tlie  highest  standard  of  living  isi 
the  history  of  any  peoples  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  all  the  world,  and  we  are  working 
to  improve  it  even  more. 

A  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  poll-takprs 
went  out  across  the  country  asking  this  qups 
tion : 

"If  you  could  live  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  that  you  wanted  to,  would  you  prefer  fi 
city,  a  suburban  area,  a  small  town  or  a 
farm?" 

Half  of  those  polled  said  they  preferred  tlie 
small  town  or  the  farm. 

1  didn't  get  asked  any  questions  in  ihat 
poll,  but  you  know  where  my  vote  would 
have  been. 

What  does  this  mean  at  a  time  when  more 
and  more  Americans  are  moving  to  our  big 
cities? 

It  means  that  million  of  Americans  feel 
deprived  of  a  fundamental  hum.in  right: 
The  right  to  live  where  they  choose 

History  records  a  long,  hard  struggle  to 
establish  mans  right  to  go  where  he  pleases 
and  to  live  where  he  chooses.  It  took  m.iny 
centuries — and  many  bloody  revolutions— 
to  break  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a 
particular  plot  of  land,  or  confined  iiim 
within  the  walls  of  a  particular  community 

We  lost  that  freedom  when  our  chlldre:i 
are  obliged  to  live  someplace  else  that  is,  il 
they  want  a  job  or  if  they  want  a  decent 
education. 

Not  Just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

I  think  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  demands 
it.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem.  I  think  ilie 
future  of  the  cities  of  America  demands  it, 
too. 

One  of  the  greatest  tasks  facing  our  gen- 
eration is  to  rebuild  the  American  city.  Thit 
is  why  last  year— more  than  100  years  after 
Abraham  Lincoln  created  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — we  created  a  Department  o( 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  am  proud  that  those  who  live  in  cities 
achieved  the  recognition  long  due  them 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  started  the 
fight  to  create  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  carried  on  that  fight 
I  am  glad  the  Congress  successfully  passed 
our  bill  and  it  is  now  an  Act. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  50  million 
Americans  who  still  live  in  communities  of 
less  than  50.000.  The  cities  will  never  scl^e 
their  problems  unless  we  solve  the  problems 
of  the  towns  and  the  smaller  areas. 

So  consider  the  problem  of  urban  growth 
If  the  present  trends  continue,  by  1985  as 
many  people  will  be  crowded  into  our  cities 
as  occupy  the  entire  Nation  today,  in  1966 
That  means  people  enough  to  make  five 
more  New  Yorks,  or  that  means  people 
enough  to  make  25  more  Washlngtons. 

Many  will  migrate  to  the  cities  agaiiift 
their  will,  if  we  continue  to  allow  this  to 
happen. 

But  should  we  or  must  we  allow  this  to 
happen?  Must  we  export  our  youth  to  the 
cities  faster  than  we  export  our  crops  and 
our  livestock  to  the  market? 

I  ijelieve  that  we  can  do  something  about 
this. 

I  believe  with  your  help  we  can  clianee 
this  trend  of  going  from  the  rural  town,  the 
small  town,  to  the  cities. 

To  begin  with.  I  think  we  can  set  a  higher 
goal  than  parity  for  farm  prices.  We  want 
to  achieve  full  parity  for  all  rural  life  in  all 
places  in  this  country. 

Today,  a  rural  worker  earns  less  for  hi.'; 
day's  work  than  a  city  worker  with  similar 
skills.  That  is  one  reason  why  you  have  ■> 
labor  shortage  here  In  your  own  country. 

Today,  a  high  school  or  college  gradu.-ite 
sees  a  bigger  future  for  himself  always  in  a 
major  city.  That  is  why  too  many  of  your 
sons  and  daughters  move  to  Philadelphia 
or  to  New  York. 
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That  same  story  is  being  repeated  all  over 
America. 
But  I  don't  think  It  has  to  happen. 
Modern  Industry  and  modern  technology 
and  modern  transportation  can  bring  Jobs 
to  the   countryside   rather   than   people   to 
the  cities. 
And  modern  government  could  also  help. 
I  want   to   see   more   factories   located   in 
rural  regions. 

I  want  more  workers  able  to  supplement 
their    incomes    by    part-time    farming — and 
more  farmers  working  part-time  in  industry. 
I  want  those  who  love  the  land  to  reap 
all  the  benefits  of  modern  living. 
And  we  are  working  to  make  this  happen. 
More   than   half   of   ai;   the   families   who 
have  Ijenefitted  from  our  public  housing  and 
■jr'o.in  renewal   programs   now   live  in   com- 
munities of  less  than  50.000  people. 

Ninety-five  out  of  every   100  urban  pl.m- 
nlng  grants  go  to  communities  under  50,000. 
Four  out  of  five  of  the  communities  re- 
ceiving   public    housing    grants    now    have 
populations  under  25,000. 

Ninety-seven  out  of  every  100  public  fa- 
cilitv  loans  to  help  build  libraries  and  water 
systems  have  gone  to  communities  with 
feaer  than  25,000  people. 

I  went  to  New  England  the  week  before 
last  to  dedicate  one  of  the  first  rural  water 
systems  undei  new  legislation  that  we  have 
juit  passed  tinder  the  guidance  of  Senator 
GFOF.GE  Aiken,  the  Dean  of  the  Republican 
p.iriy  in  the  Senate,  and  under  Congress- 
man Bob  PoAGE.  from  my  State. 

We  need  th^se  thriving,  healthy,  rtiral 
areas,  and  we  need  thriving,  healthy  cities. 
But  does  it  really  make  sense,  on  this  great 
continent  which  God  has  blessed,  to  have 
more  than  70  percent  of  our  people  crammed 
onto  one  percent  of  our  land? 

We  must  rebuild  our  cities  into  better 
places  to  live,  but  we  must  clean  out  the 
i'.ums.  We  must  end  the  crime,  and  we  must 
clear  the  polluted  air.  We  must  give  these 
children  thr-ir  parks  and  their  pl.iygrounds. 
We  must  do  much  more  than  that. 

We  must  make  better  use  of  the  99  per- 
cent of  this  continent  which  lies  outside  of 
the  big  cities  of  America. 

We  must  ask  more  from  and  give  more 
to  communities  like  your  own.  For  you  have 
resources  that  no  man  can  manufacture. 
You  have  space,  you  have  room  to  breathe, 
you  ha'-e  an  extra  dimension  of  time. 

In  our  gr<=at  cities,  men  travel  an  hotir  to 
set  to  v.'orli.  In  towns  like  yours,  they  can 
get  there  in  minutes. 

We  have  major  programs  to  promote  high- 
speed urban  transportation.  But  the  same 
$4  million  which  produces  one  mile  of  a 
throughway  in  a  city  can  create  more  than 
five  miles  of  freeway  in  the  countryside. 

By  the  year  2000-^and  that  is  only  a  third 
of  a  century  away — there  will  be  130  million 
more  Americans  here  on  this  earth  than 
there  are  today.  We  grow  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  6.000  new  Americans  every  day. 

Each  day,  by  our  deeds,  we  sliape  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  these  children  and  for  their 
children's  children. 

Each  day.  by  the  example  we  set.  we  are 
helping  to  .'hape  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

For  this  migration  away  from  farms  and 
countryslue  Is  universal — bringing  heavy 
burdens  to  men  and  women  in  a  htindred 
different  lands. 

If  we  can  begin  to  stem  the  migration  In 
our  own  land,  we  will  make  our  mark  on 
history. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  brains  and  the 

will  and  the  Imagination  to  make  our  mark. 

I  believe  that  more  and  more  of  our  people 

will  choose  to  live  In  towns  like  Dallastown. 

I  know  they  would.  If  they  could  come  here 

and  see  what  I  am  looking  at  this  afternoon. 

I  hope  by  my  deeds  as  your  President  I 

■Will  help  to  bring  this  about  and  help  to 

make  this  possible  for  them. 
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Indeed.  I  know  In  the  end  what  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  that  this  Is  where  the  girls 
are  fonder  and  the  dinner  pails  are  fuller. 

Thank  you. 


LABOR  DAY.  1966— SPEECH  OF  I.  W. 

ABEL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STEEL  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day— Labor  Day.  1966 — heard  a  great 
many  words  spoken  about  ihe  dignity  of 
labor,  and  about  the  goals  which  the 
American  labor  movement  has  ac'nievcd. 
and  those  which  it  continues  to  seek. 
Among  the  most  eloquent  of  those  state- 
ments was  the  speech  broadcast  by  I.  W. 
Abel,  president  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
er.«  of  America. 

I  hope,  as  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Stcelworkers,  I  may  be  forgiven  a  per- 
sonal note  when  I  say  that  it  has  always 
been  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that  my 
union  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  that 
part  of  the  labor  movement  which  fights, 
not  only  for  labor's  immediate  needs,  but 
for  the  public  interest.  The  steelworkers 
have  long  felt  that  only  in  a  healthy 
economy  can  labor  prosper — tliat  only  in 
a  nation  which  is  fighting  vigorously 
against  injustice  and  deprivation  can  the 
specific  interests  of  the  workingman  be 
safeguarded. 

Mr.  Abel  said  on  this  Labor  Day : 
We  must  show  the  same  tmhesitating  com- 
mitment to  fighting  slumism,  poverty,  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  unemployment,  bigotry  and 
HI  health  that  we  show  in  fighting  com- 
mtmism. 

I  concur  fully  with  his  call  to  action, 
and  I  have  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  his  Labor  Day  broadcast  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Text  of  a  Special  Labor  Day  Broadcast  Made 

BY  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  I.  W.  Abel,  of 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(The   broadcast  was  carried  by   the   Mutual 

Radio  Network  at  9:15  p.m.  (edti.  Sept.  6 

and  was  heard  in  Washington  over  WWDC 

at  9:45  p.m.  (edt) .) 

As  we  celebrate  this  traditional  national 
holiday  in  honor  of  workers,  most  Americans 
have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  On 
the  surface,  at  least,  all  appears  to  be  well 
for  most  of  our  citizens.  But  the  surface 
picture  Is  misleading  because  it  covers  up  a 
number  of  things  that  should  cause  all  of  us 
serious  concern. 

There  are  still  too  many  harsh  contradic- 
tions that  still  plague  our  society.  Too  many 
Americans  are  still  outside  the  mainstream 
of  our  country's  abundance  and  democracy. 
And  that  is  economically  and  morally  wrong 
In  what  we  like  to  call  the  world's  richest 
and  most  democratic  nation. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  workers  are  still  not  sharing  fairly  in 
the  record  profits  they  help  produce  and  that 
consumers  continue  to  be  victimized  by 
higher  and  higher  prices.  The  labor  move- 
ment Is  also  concerned  over  the  Increasing 
Interest  charges  that  contribute  to  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  threaten  to  shrink  the 
economy  and  cause  unemployment. 


And  on  this  Labor  Day  1966,  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  labor  unions — 
united.  miUtant  and  progressive — are  a 
necessary  and  vital  part  of  our  way  of  life 
because  they  not  only  serve  the  worker  but 
also  his  community,  state  and  nation. 

I  want  to  talk  'first  about  some  of  the 
contradictions  in  our  country  that  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  this  country  must  develop  a  new- 
sense  of  urgency  to  end  such  contradic- 
tions. To  do  this,  there  must  come  a  more 
genvilne  concern  by  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans for  the  minority  of  Americans  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  our  society.  'When  I  t.ilk 
about  those  on  the  bottom  rung  of  our  so- 
ciety I  am  talking  about  those  Imprisoned 
by  slum  housing,  those  living  In  poverty, 
and  those  who  have  Jobs  but  who  do  not 
earn  enough  to  lift  them  above  the  poverty 
line.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  poverty 
amidst  abundance,  privation  In  the  middle 
of  plenty,  equality  for  some  and  Inequality 
lor  others,  nor  the  injustice,  hate  and  dis- 
crimination that  mock  the  spirit  and  tlie 
letter  of  the  Constitution. 

Otir  cities'  slums,  the  poverty,  the  dis- 
crimination and  the  working  poor  are  daily 
reminders  that  we  desperately  need  an 
agenda  of  new  priorities  for  tomorrow. 

Through  the  abundance  of  nature,  the 
ability  of  man  and  the  miracles  of  science, 
we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  being  able  to 
insure  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  every 
person  in  our  society.  And  to  do  so  with  the 
companion  benefits  of  dignity  and  security 
in  retirement.  Yet  we  seem  unable  or  un- 
willing to  step  across  that  threshold.  Despite 
the  he.ivy  burden  of  Viet  Nam.  this  nation 
can  afford  decent  minimums  of  living  for  all. 
If  this  nation  can  plan  and  spend  for  space 
and  war.  it  can  also  plan  and  spend  for  full 
employment,  equality  of  opportunity  and 
minimum  standards  of  income,  housing. 
education  and  health. 

Every  riot  and  outbreak  of  violence  that 
springs  from  hopelessness  or  hate  is  a  con- 
fession of  failure  by  our  society.  Each  is  a 
danger  signal  tolling  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
for  realistic  and  urgent  planning  to  get  at 
the  root  causes  of  such  blots  on  America's 
record. 

We  must  show  the  same  unhesitating  com- 
mitment to  fighting  slumism.  poverty,  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  unemployment,  bigotry 
and  ill  health  that  we  show  to  fighting  com- 
munism. Let  -us.  by  all  means,  continue  to 
press  for  a  satisfactory  end  to  the  fighting 
in  Viet  Nam  but  let  us  also  fill  in  the  gaps 
of  the  Great  Society  at  home.  When  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  was 
asked  a  few  days  ago  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  whether  there  were  any  agitators  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  recent  riots  in  a 
ntmiber  of  cities,  this  is  what  he  replied: 

'Yes.  there  -viere  agitators  involved,  and 
these  agitators  were  named  disease  and  pov- 
erty and  hunger  and  lack  of  opportunity." 
And  I  might  add  that  even  if  human  agita- 
tors were  at  work  in  the  cities,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  make  any  headway  without 
the  existence  of  the  other  agitators  named 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

If  the  current  actions  of  Congress  are  a  re- 
flection of  the  awareness  for  new  priorities 
and  urgent  action  on  the  domestic  front, 
such  actions  do  not  offer  much  encourage- 
ment. The  Senate,  for  example,  not  only  has 
passed  the  largest  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  since  the  war-time  year  of 
1944 — slightly  over  $58  billion— but  It  passed 
it  unanimously  and  provided  $500  million 
more  than  the  Pentagon  asked  for. 

Two  Senators  have  commented  on  the 
eager  willingness  of  Ckmgress  to  appropriate 
what  is  needed — and  in  some  cases  more — 
for  national  defense  and  space  while  Ignoring 
other  needs.  Senator  FtJLBBiGHT  has  ques- 
tioned the  Senate's  priorities  and  said  It  was 
"Incredible"  that  armaments  Is  the  one  pro- 
gram the  Congress  insists  on  appropriating 
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Eaare  money  for  thMi  the  AdmlnlstrAUon  re-  handwrlnglng  about  wage  increasea,   there  be    nominal    simply    because    the    total 

quests.    He  said  It  was  Ironic  the  Senate  did  seems  to  be  no  copcern  oyer  th^  lact  that  600,000     kilowatts     of     peaking     powpr 

not  do  It  for  health,  or  education  or  for  other  interest  rates  have  keen  going  up  and  up,  and  ^j^jch    would   be   available    for  nriv^t 

programs    and    concluded   that   the   Senate  among   other    things,    throwing   home   con-  ,,,.;,itioc   T-oT^Tocontc   ioce   ty,ary   n    ^    ^  - 

lacked— in  hi»  words— "a  comprehension  of  struction    Into    a    depression.      When    some  utilities   represents   less   tnan    /    percent 

what  IB  going  on."  banks    recently   botsted    the    prime    Interest  Ol  the  capacity  WtUcn  WOUld  be  Utilized 

Senator    Ciakk    of    Pennsylvania,    noting  rate  for  the  choicest  and  rlcliest  borrowers  by  such  Utilities  in  serving  their  custom- 

the  rapidity  of  action  on  defense  and  space  to  6  percent,  It  w&s  pointed  out  by  AFL-  ers.    Mr.  Dubrow  also  pointed  out  to  rce 

leglBlatlon,  noted  that  the  Senate  authorized  CIO  President  Geo?ge  Meany  that  this  repre-  that  he  had  advised  the  House  Appro- 

•5  billion  for  the  space  program  In  Just  a  few  sented  a  33'^  percfnt  rise  in  the  basic  price  priations  Committee  that  the  extent' of 

hours  but — he  added — "try  to  get  money  for  of  money  since  Jiiet  last  December.     When  nriv  .invinrr,  f  ,nm  ninkpv  fn  th»  oncf^r^^ 

education  ...  for   poverty  .  .  T  to  clean   up  Interest  rates  go  up  on  borrowed  money.  It  ^^\tl^]^T^J'°'^A^}^^l\^^^ 

our   streams  ...  to   clean    up    our    polluted  means  that  ani'thirg  the  consvimer  buys  on  oi   tne  pn\aie  uinuies  wouia  aepend  on 

air  ...  to  rebuild  our  cities  ...  try  to    lo  time  will  likely  co«t  him  more  money.  the  regulations  of  the  State  public  utility 

that  and  the  same  people  who  tell  us  we  dare  A.s  money  becomes  more  expensive  to  use.  commission,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 

not  cut  a  nickel  from  the  space  program  will  less  of  It  is  borrowed  and  as  a  result,  fewer  these  company  rates. 

be  voting  against  aid  to  education,  against  Items  are  bought  and  eventually  fewer  work-  ThQ  Department  of  the  Interior  ba- 
the poverty  program,  and  voting  to  cut  b\ck  ers  are  needed  beaause  demand  goes  clown.  ,  furnished  me  with  tabulations  tn 
tbe  Great  Society  programs."  And  Senator  So  the  worker  Eu»ers  two  way.,  in  higher  „;  °  J^,  "  !",°„"?^i„  ""  ,  „°^^^  ° 
Ci.*«icconcluded  by  asking,  "What  has  hip-  pnces  and  fewer  Jobs.  ^how  the  savings  m  cost  which  would 
pened  to  our  sense  of  compassion  in  the  Stsn-  Our  private  enterprise  system  does  not  be  realized  by  tne  preference  CU.stomc;5 
ate?"    There  was  no  answer.  exist    primarily    t*    make    profits    for    the  on  the  block  of  load  factor  power  which 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  earthly  owners  of  industrj  and  for  bankers,  but  so  would  be  marketed  in  Maine  and  the 
problems  cannot  command  the  same  support  all  people  can  participate  eqxially  In  its  savings  which  WOUld  accrue  to  the  pri- 
or those  of  outer  space.  Ifs  a  sad  commen-  benefits,  share  fulrty  In  Its  profits  and  pur-  y^te  Utilities  in  the  Boston  area  assumm:; 
tary  on  our  priorities  that  the  problems  of  chase  gixids  and  ssrvlces  at  fair  prices.  The  that  the  peaking  power  was  delivered  "o 
our  rapidly-expanding  urban  areas  fall  to  at-  American  labor  movement  will  continue  to  .j^.  ,  utilized  hv  the  nrivatp  mi' 
tract  the  same  backing  as  our  budget  for  the  Insist  that  our  fr«e  enterprise  system  does  ^"1,  „„„,tvrn^  /,,  Mo  co  k,  ,f  ^' 
armed  forces.  In  an  effort  to  help  the  cities,  function  for  the  g^od  of  all.  In  fact,  one  of  ^^'^f  operaun^  in  jwassacnuseits.  The 
President  Johnson  proposed  a  "demonstra-  the  strongest  stabliizlng  factors  in  the  econ-  savings  to  the  preference  cu.stomers 
tlon  cities"  plan  to  attack  blight  In  some  60  omy  Is  the  labor  piovement  because  It  In-  would  amount  to  about  $890,000  aniiu- 
selected  cities  at  a  cost  of  $2.3  billion  over  slsts  on  equity  for  the  worker  and  consumer.  ally.  See  following  tables.  The  saving'; 
three  years.  The  Senate  cut  this  more  than  I^bor  unions,  serving  as  the  peoples  lobby.  to  the  private  Utilities  would  amount  lo 
In  half^to  $900  million — and  put  it  on  a  remain  the  single,  best  representative  of  the  about  S3  600  000  annually  Thus  the 
two-year  "pilot"  basis.     Tet  today   four  mil-  workers'  welfrire.    And  more  and  more  work-  .jy^te  utilities  COUld  realize  four^tim'o. 

lion  urban  families  live  In  substandard  hous-  ers  realize  this  evtrv  d.iv.     I  am  happv  to     „„  „,,,„!,  u„„„«*.  * ^  *u«  ^_»:.,„i  c 

ing.     And  today  14.000  Infants  suffer  death,  report    that    more    workers   are   Joining 'the  »:^  ^"f^  benefit  from  the  project  finan- 

Injury   and   Infection   each   year  due    to   rat  United  Steel  workers  of  America.     In  the  last  Cially  than  WOUld  the  preference  CU.Stom- 

bltes.  two    years.    7.000    Workers    have    Joined    the  ers.      This  responds  to  Mr.  Cl.ARK's  siate- 

The  sad  fact  is  that  even  the  scaled-down  Steelworkers  and  we  are  confident  that  this  ment  that  the  entire  benefits  Of  the  pioj- 

Senate  version  of  the  demonstration  cities  number  will  grow  In  the  months  ahead.  ect  would  accrue  tO  the  preference  cus- 

program  may  not  pass  the  House.    I  wonder  As  this  Labor  Day  1966  becomes  history  tomers  and  that  the  private  Companies 

Jiost  how  many  orgies  of  hate  and  destruction  and  as  we  look  ahfad  to  next  year's  holiday,  would  receive  no  benefits  from  the  proj- 

we  will  have  to  endure  before  there  Is  gen-  let  us  hope  for  a  new  re.=olve  to  get  on  with  „„j. 

ulne  realization  that  Immediate  and  aU-out  the   task   of   fulfilling   the   promises   of   our  '                                     v,                 •        i     v, 

action   Is  necessary   to  erase   the   degrading  democracy  and  Injuring  a  fair  distribution  ^^  every  case,   as  has  previou.s.y  been 

frustrations  of  life  in  city  slums?    The  mes-  of  the  benefits  of  *ur  free  enterprl.se  system,  demonstrated    on    many    occasions,   the 

sage  should  have  gotten  through  by  now.  The  Labor  Movement  believes  not  only  that  COSt   Of   load   factor  power  and   peaking 

On  this  Labor  Day  1966  I  know  we  are  all  we  can  accomplish  these  objectives  but  that  power  from  Dickey  is  cheaper  than  a:iy 
also  concerned  about  high  prices  and  what  we  must  do  so.  Attd  we  must  do  so  not  only  alternative  which  has  been  proposed. 
la  causing  them.  All  too  readily  too  manv  to  avoid  serious  dislocations  In  our  economy  This  has  been  the  basis  for  the  author- 
attempt  to  place  the  blame  on  the  trade  ■''nd  antagonisms  Uetween  people,  but  be-  jzation  of  the  project  which  was  worked 
union  movement.  cause  it  is  what  |e  believe  America  stands  ^^^  .^^  accordance  with  Senate  Document 

thI^^ts'«fflc^a,^ndloi  n'^'A,"'"  15"°''"''  for.    Thank  you.  No.  97  which  prescribes  the  rules  under 

ine  lacts.   -onlclal  and  non-partisan  Govern-  i  i_-i_.ir-.ji           •      ..               ^ 

ment  figures  reveal  this  picture  of  who  Is  '  ^'hich   all  Federal  projects  are  formu- 

gettlng  the  biggest  slices  of  the  economic  DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT  l^ted  for  presentation  to  the  Congre.ss. 

pte:  Between  1960  and  1965,  the  net  profits  mj.     pATTEN     Mr     Speaker     I    ask  ^   believe   the  following  chart,  ba.std 

m^nteTf'S«nd"«^T.^!tv®J.,^'■'?*=  P^"  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  "PO"  ^^}^  ^"dinss  of  a  staff  study  of  the 

ments  of  dividends  to  stockholders  Increased  .           Maine    I  Mr    HathawavI    mav  px-  Federal   Power   Commiss  on,   wii    be  of 

43    percent:     while    the    Uke-home    pay    of  from   Maine    1M».   HathawayI    may   ex-  <„f_rp.;t  tn  vmi  • 

factory  workers  Increased  only  21  percent—  'end   his    remarks   at    this    point   In    the  n"^«'ti.i  to  yuu. 

and  In  terms  of  buying  power,  only  13  per-  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  Comparative  Costs  of  Powfr  to  Consvmhs 

cent.     In   other   words,   the    net    profits   of  The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.     Is  there  '''^°  Savings  to  Preference  Customers  and 

corporations  Increased  more  than  three  times  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Private  Utilities 

as  much  as  the  take-home  pay  of  factory  from  New  Jersey!  pumped  storage  and  nuclear 

-TV,.,  /..i^rf*.  I      »!.     1..   1-         ,.     ,  „   ■           .  There  was  no  objection.  FPC    staff    studies:    capacity.    »20  40kllo- 
uauon    men    ai^   5fe    rlLr^n^m^^lkllr;  Mr.  HATHAWAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap-  watt;   energy.  2  6  mills  kilowatt-hour. 
who   refi^   tHha^e   t^^r   pr^rlt^^l^  Preciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  Alternative   steam:    Capacity,   $23 .50, kilo- 
workers  and  consumers.    The  profitable  com-  Mr.    Clark's    statement    of    August    30.  watt;  energy.  2.6  mills /kUowatt-hour. 

panics  CQjjld  be  granting  wage  Increases  and  1966,   about  the  Dickey-Lincoln   School     Tctal  capacity 760,000 

reducing  prices  and  stlU  make  a  handsome  project    in    Msttae.      Mr.    Clark    quotes  34.000 

profit.     Yet  we  are  witnessing  a  concerted  from  a  May  19.  1966.  article  which  ap-                                                                    ' 

SS^?*^^*  "^P***^  ^^  the  nation's  edi-  pgared  In  the  Poltland  Evening  Express  ,                                                             "l*'f^^ 

torlal  writers  and  management  to  convince  pnHtlPrt     "Onvprwrnpnt     OfR^inlc    Vi*.«  ■      ^^'  ^^  percent  losses 75,40D 

the  American  public  that  the  Increased  cost  ^'1;^^°  „,      .^    «           »,      w    .      r,    t    '                                                                      ■ 

of  living  Is  the  result  of  unlon-negoUated  ^l^key   Wont    Mean    Much    to   Boston  718,600 

wage  Increases.     If  the  nation's  press  really  Power  Users."                                                            Less  100-Mw  L.P 100,000 

wanted  to  do  something  constructive  about  I  talked  to  Mr,  Morgan  Dubrow  about                                                                    ■ 

Inflation,  they  would  go  after  the  profiteers,  his  statement  before  the  House  Appro-  618,600 

The  stark  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  to-  priations  Conunittee  regarding  the  nom-  =^=» 

days  high  prtoea  are  caused  by  the  greedy  inal    impact    which    the    Dlckey-Uncoln  Cost  of  Maine  power  with  most 

refusal  of  the  naUon  s  biggest  and   richest  School  oroiect  wftuld  he  exnpct/d  txi  hnvp  likely  alternatives: 

corporations  to  share  their  good  fortune  with  ^^^^^l  Rni-^r  ^Sm.«      ^.   t^Tw^^V^  1«>.000  kUowatt*  at  $23.50.     »2.  250.  OOC 

their  workers  and  consumers.  on  the  Boston  utilities.    Mr.  Dubrow  in-  438,000,000     kilowatt-hours 

There  Is  another  factor  that  helps  account  «"cated  to  me  th^t  his  statement  regard-               ^^  0.0026. 1. 138,  OOC 

for  the  higher  pricea  we  are  paying  today,  ^i  the  impact  of  Dickey  on  the  consum- 

I  am  talking  about  the  upward  spiral  of  In-  ers  of  power  purchased  from  some  prl-  3,  488,  ooo 

terest  charges.    In  contrast  to  the  pubUc-  vate  Utilities  In  the  Boston  area  would  ~^ 
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Qu5t Dickey-Lincoln  School : 

100.000  kilowatts  at  $14.60. 
438.000,000  at  0.0026.. 
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$1. 
1, 


460.000 
138,  000 


3,  598,  000 

Savings: 

3.  488,  000 

2,598.000 

Annual  sartngs  to  preference 

890.  000 

Cost    of    peaking    power    from 
combination  pumped  storage 
and  nuclear : 
FPC  staff  study: 

618.000        kilowatts        at 
$20.40 

501.000,000           kllowatt- 
hotu's  at  0.0026 

12,607.200 
1,312,000 

13,919,200 

Cost    of     peaking     power     from 

Dickey-Lincoln  School : 

618.800  kilowatts  at  $14.60. 

501,000.000     kilowatt-hours 

at    0.0026 


Annual  savings  to  private  util- 
ities  - 


9,  022,  800 

1.312,000 

10.  334,  800 

13.919.200 
10,  334,  800 


3,584.400 


In  the  35-year  life  of  tlie  steam  or  nuclear 
plants: 

Savings  to  Maine  L.P.  customers:  35.x 
890,000  =  $31. 150.000. 

Srivings  to  N.E.  peaking  power  customers 
in  Massachusetts:  35  ■  3.584.000 -$125  400,- 
000. 

125.400.000 

=:4 

31,150,000 

Over  four  times  as  much  as  the  preference 
customers  or  a  savings  of  $62  million  more 
than  the  preference  customers. 


OUR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  IRS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  closely  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr  .  on  problems  affecting  education.  I 
am  pleased,  therefore,  to  place  before 
the  House,  a  commentary  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson) 
on  a  very  serious  problem  facing  our 
teachers  as  the  result  of  a  proposal  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  com- 
mentary appeared  in  Mr.  Thompsons 
newsletter  to  his  constituents  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1966.    It  read  as  follows: 

Excepting  the  normal  representations  a 
Member  of  the  House  makes  on  behalf  of 
outraged  constituents,  I  have  throughout 
my  years  in  the  Congress  resisted  the  al- 
most overwhelming  temptation  to  pick  on 


the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Somehow,  it 
Just  didn't  seem  the  sporting  thing  to  do. 
After  all,  who  in  all  the  world  would  take 
up  their  side  of  a  dispute?  But  my  for- 
bearance is  at  an  end.    Here's  why. 

Burled  in  the  Federal  Register  a  few 
weelcs  ago  (and  believe  me.  It  is  easy  to  bury 
something  there)  was  an  announcement 
proposing  new  regulations  by  the  IRS  which, 
If  enforced,  would  mean  that  expenses  in- 
curred by  teachers  for  courses  which  lead  to 
advanced  degrees  will  l^enceforth  not  be 
deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

Those  wlio  have  concerned  themselves 
over  the  years  with  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion are  fully  aware  of  the  uphill  struggle 
many,  many  people  have  waged  on  the  local 
and  state  level  to  Improve  the  financial  lot 
of  our  teachers:  and  the  equally  strong  ef- 
forts we  have  expended  in  the  Congress  to 
upgrade  teacher  training,  particularly  on 
the  graduate  level. 

All  of  these  efforts  have  as  their  Justifica- 
tion two  eminently  worthwhile  goals:  that  of 
enticing  to  the  profession  more  of  our  most 
promising  youngsters;  and  that  o'  inducing 
those  who  do  choose  teaching  as  a  career  to 
prepare  themselves  to  the  limit  of  their  re- 
spective intellectual  capacities. 

The  Federal  government  has  encouraged 
teacliers  to  take  advanced  training  by  financ- 
ing teacher  iiiititutes  and  by  providing  fel- 
iowslilps  for  graduate  study.  Many  colleges 
are  now  requiring  post-baccalaureate  stu- 
dents to  enroll  in  programs  leading  to  an 
advanced  degree.  In  short,  our  coUeges  and 
universities,  spurred  on  by  the  Congress,  are 
actively  encouraging  teachers  to  continue 
their  training.  And  now  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  for  reasons  which  completely 
escape  me,  proposes  to  discourage,  if  not 
penalize,  those  who  do  so. 

The  intentions  of  the  IRS  are  particularly 
baffling  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  by  and  large, 
court  rulings  have  been  favorable  on  tax  ap- 
peals   Involving   interpretations   on   the   de- 
ductibihty  of  teachers'  educational  expenses 
A  number  of  my  colleagues,  including  the 
distinguished    Congresswoman    from    Michi- 
gan. Martha  Griffiths,  and  her  equally  dis- 
tinguished   colleague,    William    Ford,    have 
sponsored  resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  to  be  that  the  IRS  regulation  not 
go  into  effect  or  be  enforced  until  and  unless 
such  a  regulation   is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress.   I  have  Introduced  a  similar  resolution. 
However,   I   think    the   situation   calls   for 
stronger    action.      To    remove    any    possible 
doubt  as  to  our  intent,  I  think  the  Congress 
should  amend  Section   162   of   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  expressly  allow  teachers  to 
deduct   from   gross  income   the  expenses   in- 
ctured    In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit.    A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  co- 
sponsored   a   bill   to   this   effect   and   I   am 
pleased  to  Join  them. 

The  bill  makes  deductible  from  gross  in- 
come any  "ordinary  and  necessary"  expenses 
incurred  by  a  teacher  for:  tuition  and  fees 
paid  for  attendance  at  courses  for  academic 
credit  or  for  an  academic  degree;  expxenses  for 
books,  supplies  and  materials  required  for 
such  courses;  and  travelling  expenses  (in- 
cluding normal  amounts  for  meals  and  lodg- 
ing) while  attending  school  away  from  home. 
The  bill  also  makes  deductible  expenses 
for  educational  travel  if  academic  credit  is 
given  for  such  travel  or  if  the  travel  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  State  In  satisfaction  of  regu- 
lar educational  requirements.  Obviously, 
care  will  have  to  be  exercised  here  to  prevent 
abuses. 

I  haven't  checked  with  the  Treasury  lately 
to  see  what  Uncle  Sam  has  in  the  till,  but  I 
really  don't  think  the  nation  will  be  launched 
on  the  road  to  the  poorhouse  if  we  amend 
Section  162  to  permit  our  teachers  to  con- 
tinue deducting  their  legitimate  expenses  for 
advanced  study.  Your  children  and  mine 
will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries. 


THE        PRESIDENT        CHALLENGES 
YOUTH  IN  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Love]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LO\^.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Third  District  of  Ohio,  which  in- 
cludes the  metropolitan  area  of  Dayton, 
was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson.  Besides  the 
thousands  that  greeted  himi  at  Cox  Mu- 
nicipml  Airpoit  and  Vandalia,  he  was  the 
first  President  to  ever  visit  a  county  fair, 
where  crowds  estimated  at  40.000  to 
75.000  greeted  him  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  his  previous  visit  to  my  district. 
While  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
this  great  country  is  electrifying  in  and 
of  itself,  what  was  more  important  was 
the  message  he  left  with  us  and  the  Na- 
tion on  this  memorable  Labor  Day. 

In  a  city  just  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  riot.  Mr.  Johitson  sti-uck  a  vital 
chord  when  he  called  upon  America  to 
give  young  people  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  against  something,  but 
to  declare  themselves  for  something.  He 
challenged  the  youth  of  my  district  and 
of  the  Nation  to  make  themselves  avail- 
able for  semce  and  F>ointcd  out  the  vast 
opportunities  that  are  available  for  youth 
today  to  serve  their  fellow  man. 

The  challenge  to  the  youth  of  America 

is  worthy  of  reproduction  in  full  and  with 

the  appended  opinion  that  this  is  one  of 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  greatest  speeches: 

Text  or  Remarks  of  the  President  at 

Dayton,  Ohio 
On  this  LalKjr  Day  weekend  I  have  sought 
the   best   relaxation   a   President  can   get   by 
leaving    Washington    and    visiting    with    my 
friends  and  countrymen. 

I  have  traveled  to  West  Virginia.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Michigan,  and  now  Ohio.  I  have 
talked  about  the  basic  resources  of  America — 
about  our  health,  our  economy,  our  working 
men  and  women,  our  cities,  our  farms,  and 
rural  communities. 

Here  in  Dajton  I  want  to  talk  about  an- 
other resource — rich,  inexhaustible,  unpre- 
dictable. I  want  to  talk  about  the  youth  of 
America. 

A  wise  man  once  said  that  youth  is  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  on  the  young.  But 
God  has  shown  a  higher  wisdom,  and  in  our 
country  in  this  time,  even  as  man's  life  span 
lengthens,  we  are  getting  younger  by  the 
year.  Fifteen  years  ago.  our  average  age  was 
30;  today  it  Is  28;  in  another  four  years  it 
will  be  under  27. 

As  we  get  younger,  our  reach  Is  growing, 
making  It  possible  for  youth  today  to  reali?e 
what  other  generations  could  only  dream. 
With  the  moon  and  beyond  to  be  conquered: 
with  diseases  to  be  checked  that  have  long 
cursed  mpnkind;  with  millions  who  live  in 
the  darkness  of  Ignorance  awaiting  the  light 
of  learning;  with  the  battle  of  clrtl  rights 
only  half  begun:  young  people  today  can 
stili  hold  to  what  Emerson  said  a  -jentury 
ago:  "We  think  our  civilization  is  near  its 
meridian,  but  we  are  yet  only  at  the  cock- 
crowing  and  the  morning  star." 

My  generation  was  concerned  with  action 
and  ideas,  but  we  were  also  very  obsessed 
with  material  goods.  We  came  out  of  a  great 
depression   and   a   great  war   determined   to 
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hold  and  Increase  the  number  at  tblngs  that 
each  experience  bad  denied  ua.  Too  often 
we  looked  upon  America  u  a  vast  cornucopia 
spilling  Its  plenty  Into  the  hands  oi  those 
who  would  seize  it.  Today,  by  design  rather 
than  accident,  we  are  producing  more  ma- 
terial comforts  with  less  manual  effort  than 
ever  before. 

This  new  generation — born  In  an  era  of 
affluence — will,  I  hope,  correct  the  balance 
and  put  ideas  where  they  belong:  ahead  ol 
things.  Only  then  can  our  nation  tap  new 
veins  of  Inner  strength  which  give  meaning 
to  what  Its  people  own  and  how  much  they 
earn  and  how  much  they  produce. 

"What  meaning,  success?"  is  the  question 
this  generation  of  American  youth  must  deal 
With.  For  democracy  cannot  last  without  a 
philosophy  and  a  purpose.  And  when  more 
than  half  of  Its  people  are  young,  a  democ- 
racy must  ask  Its  youth:  "What  Is  your 
philosophy?      What    is    your    purpose?" 

Such  questions  are  not  as  difficult  to  an- 
swer In  a  UnxB  of  much  adversity,  as  our 
young  discovered  In  the  days  of  revolution 
when  James  Madison  at  25  drafted  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitution,  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
at  25  led  the  American  attack  at  the  battle  of 
Torktown,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  at  33  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  when  prosperity,  not  adversity,  is  the 
anvil  of  experience,  how  do  the  young  shape 
their  ideals?  Is  the  possibility  of  even  more 
personal  comfort  the  only  exciting  lure  to 
their  commitment?  Is  the  right  to  demon- 
strate all  a  society  can  offer  the  restless, 
surging  spirit  of  a  generation  that  %pks  where 
the  action  Is?  And  what  about  the  youth 
who  live  In  our  ghettos — bom,  as  Thomas 
Wolfe  said,  "old  and  stale  and  dull»  and 
empty  .  .  .  suckled  on  darkness,  and  weaned 
on  violence  and  noise?"  Are  they  to  believe 
that  America  is  completed,  or  that  they  have 
no  part  in  its  unfinished  business? 

To  hunger  for  use,  and  to  go  unused,  is 
the  worst  hunger  the  young  can  endure.  A 
father  passed  along  to  me  recently  the 
lament  of  his  teen-age  son  who  said:  "No 
matter  what  I  do  or  how  hard  I  try,  there  is 
not  much  chance  that  I  can  shape  things  for 
better  or  for  worse."  He  voiced  a  frustration 
the  young  all  feel  when  their  society  is  stag- 
nant or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  poor  and 
the  very  forgotten,  life  is  a  cul-de-sac  with- 
out exits. 

It  is  true  that  few  men  ever  have  the 
power  by  a  single  act  or  in  a  single  lifetime 
to  shape  history  tq  any  serious  degree.  Even 
Presidents  quickly  realize  that  while  a  single 
act  might  destroy  the  world,  no  one  decision, 
no  one  act,  can  make  life  suddenly  better,  or 
turn  history  around  all  for  the  good.  Presi- 
dents learn — perhaps  sooner  than  others — 
that  o\ir  destiny  is  fashioned  by  what  all  of 
us  do,  by  the  deeds  and  desires  of  each  citi- 
zen, as  one  tiny  drop  of  water  after  another 
makes  a  nUghty  river. 

It  Is  the  failure  to  realize  the  Inseparable 
obligations  we  have  to  each  other  that  leads 
aome  to  denounce  government  as  an  un- 
necessary evil,  and  leads  others — es- 
pecially but  not  always  the  young — 
to  equate  the  right  to  dissent  with  the  right 
to  destroy.  When  the  distance  between  us 
personally  is  great,  no  matter  how  close  the 
distance  physically,  the  young  follow  the  suit 
of  their  parents  who  live  by  the  philosophy: 
"Don't  stick  your  neck  out;  don't  get  in- 
volved; don't  be  a  fool."  Prom  this  phllos- 
^pphj  comes  either  willful  violence  that  tears 
a  nation  apart  or  willful  Indifference  that 
■lowly  erodes  our  confidence  in  one  another 
and  our  regard  for  each  other. 

So  I  would  say  to  America:  Let  us  guaran- 
tee to  our  young  people  more  than  the  right 
to  dissent.  Let  us  give  them  not  only  an 
opportunity  to  declare  against  something  but 
to  declare  for  something.  They  seek  the 
chance  to  be  committed  and  the  chance  to 


be  uncommon,  an4  a  society  worthy  of  their 
courage  will  give  tt^em  a  chance  to  be  both. 

We  must  move  toward  a  standard  that  no 
man  has  truly  livefl  who  only  served  himself. 
Every  man  and  wcman,  at  some  period  of 
life,  should  have  the  chance  to  enter  some 
form  of  public  service.  It  may  be  when  they 
are  20  or  when  they  are  60;  It  may  be  at  home 
or  abroad:  It  may  He  on  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  level;  it  may  be  full  time  or  voluntary. 
Whatever  and  whetever  it  Is.  this  standard  of 
service  will  decreluse  the  Isolation  of  men 
from  each  other  atid  increase  the  deep  com- 
munity of  feeling  and  concern  that  are  the 
sinews  of  a  large  and  great  democracy's 
strength. 

To  move  in  ttjs  direction,  I  am  isklng 
every  member  of  my  Administration  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  by  which  cur  youth  can  serve 
their  fellow  men.  I  intend  to  ask  a  group  of 
governors  and  maycrs  to  meet  and  study  ways 
ln-»ivhich  city.  st»te.  and  Federal  govern- 
ments can  cooperate  In  developing  a  man- 
power service  program  that  could  work  at 
every  level  of  our  Joclety. 

To  the  youth  of  America,  I  want  to  say: 
"If  you  seek  to  be  uncommon,  if  you  seek 
to  make  a  dlfferetice.  If  you  seek  to  serve, 
look  around  you,  A  nation  needs  your 
services. 

"Look  at  our  need  at  this  very  hour  for 
more  than  one  million  medical  and  health 
workers.  Look  at  our  need  for  more  than 
a  million  teachers  nnd  school  administrators. 
Look  at  our  need  tor  more  than  700,000  wel- 
fare and  home  cane  workers;  more  than  two 
million  people  to  help  Improve  our  cities; 
almost  half  a  million  men  and  women  to 
serve  In  public  protection. 

"Look  at  the  Peace  Corps  which  helps 
abroad,  and  at  VISTA  which  works  at  home. 
Look  at  the  Job  Corps  and— when  Congress 
has  given  us  the  funds — at  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

"Look  In  your  Own  neighborhood — at  the 
old  who  can  be  r^ad  to  and  the  young  who 
need  attention  Wille  their  mothers  work. 
Look  at  the  recrtatlon  grounds  that  need 
supervisors,  agencies  that  need  volunteers, 
the  parks  that  need  attendants. 

"Look  all  around  you — the  sign  of  your 
time  Is  human  deed  For  while  America 
means  the  opportunity  to  succeed,  it  also 
means  the  opportunity  to  serve." 

Once,  the  anclest  world  accepted  the  idea 
that  the  individual  was  unimportant  to  the 
state;  most  men  were  slaves  and  vassals. 
That  has  changed  as  the  Idea  has  Increased 
of  the  individual's  freedom  In  a  society  which 
he  serves  of  his  ofwn  free  will.  That  Is  our 
way  today.  And  that  Is  the  challenge  of 
this  generation. 

It  Is  to  go  beyond  individualism  without 
uprooting  the  indtvldxtal.  It  is  to  build  vital 
communities  and  neighborhoods  in  which 
men  live  not  aloae,  or  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  a  shared  eensf  of  responsibility  to  one 
another. 

For  there  is  a  place  beyond  which  no  gov- 
ernment can  react.  At  that  place  we  must 
count  on  teachers  and  neighbors  and  fam- 
ilies and  friends;  ♦•hat  happens  at  that  place 
will  depend  on  pHvate  citizens  serving  the 
public  interest  by  helping  each  other. 

History  will  ask  of  this  generation  what 
history  asks  of  evtry  generation:  How  large 
was  Its  vision?  Sow  clear  was  Its  purpose? 
How  genuine  was  Its  motivation? 

I  believe  I  know  what  the  verdict  will  be, 
for  the  spirit  of  service  is  abroad  In  our 
land.  I  saw  it  laet  week  In  the  letter  sent 
to  his  father  by  a  f  oung  man  who  had  volun- 
teered to  go  to  Vietnam.  He  wrote:  "I  had 
my  apartment  in  San  Francisco,  a  fine  girl, 
a  good  Job;  I  had  U  made.  Well.  I  finally 
got  my  orders  anil  my  stomach  fell  out  of 
me.  I  can't  ever  femember  being  so  fright- 
ened, but  the  plain  fact  is  that  I  have  to 
go — becaxise  1  waat  to  go," 

Thank  you. 


THE  TEXAS  MARCH  FOR  MINIMUM 
WAGES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GON21ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  may  be  surprised  to 
know  that  there  Is  not  State  minimum 
wage  law  in  Texas.  The  failure  of  the 
State  legislature  to  place  a  wage  floo.'- 
beneath  the  woikingman  works  many 
hardships  on  those  who  are  not  covered 
by  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law.  But 
a  very  great  hardship  is  suffered  by  thc^e 
who  are  neither  covered  by  a  minimum 
wage  law  or  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

This  fact,  unfortunately  is  not  widely 
understood.  It  means  that  even  if  a 
State  minimum  wage  law  were  enacted 
Immediately,  migrant  fannworkers,  for 
example,  would  still  be  exposed  to 
lengthy  periods  of  unemployment  with- 
out any  unemployment  compen.sation. 
Migrant  farmwork,  of  course,  is  sea.sonal. 
and  thus  these  workers  suffer  a  double 
hardship  in  Texas:  no  minimum  wage 
law,  and  no  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  wages  that  are  paid  to  miKra;^ 
fannworkers  in  Texas,  by  the  way  are 
abominably  low.  Some  men  earn  k.-.s 
than  30  cents  an  hour,  and  they  are 
forced  to  enlist  their  entire  families, 
women  and  children,  in  the  fields  in  order 
to  scratch  out  a  living. 

I  was  asked  to  address  the  marchers 
upon  the  completion  of  their  journey  at 
the  State  capitol,  Austin.  I  did  speak  to 
the  marchers  and  to  the  thousands  who 
joined  them  yesterday.  Labor  Day,  and 
was  proud  and  honored  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
opposed  to  extending  the  minimum  wage 
law  to  farmworkers  might  consider  the 
plight  of  the  30  cents  an  hour  farm- 
worker families  in  Texas.  They  might 
also  read  the  sermons  on  this  problem 
recently  delivered  in  San  Antonio  and 
Corpus  Christi  to  the  marchers  on  their 
way  to  Austin  by  Archbishop  Robert  E. 
Lucey  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  J. 
Drury.  With  unanimous  consent  I  am 
Inserting  the  text  of  the  sermons. 

Sekmon  bt  His  Excbllenct,  Most  Rev.  R^e- 

ERT  E.  LocET.  Archbishop  op  San  Antonmo. 

Mass  for  Marchers,  San  Fernando  C.\the- 

DRAL,  AvcxrsT  27,  1966 

My  dear  brethren:  The  presence  here  cf  so 
many  Texas  citizens  of  Mexican  descent  is  a 
symbol  of  a  new  era  in  human  relaiior.s 
throughout  the  Southwest  and  in  other  parti 
of  our  nation.  Until  a  few  months  ago  a 
Mexican-American  was  expected  to  be  docile 
in  the  face  of  injustice  inflicted  on  him  by 
certain  powerful  groups.  HlstoricaJly  oiir 
Spanish  speaking  citizens  have  endured  pov- 
erty, discrimination,  scorn  and  contempt 
from  unworthy  employers  who  had  forgot  ten 
the  law  of  love.  It  has  often  happened  th:.' 
honest  working  people  did  not  dare  complai" 
when  they  had  to  work  for  starvation  w.igt'' 
because  they  were  in  a  vulnerable  position: 
they  could  be  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
ment and  they  had  no  one  to  defend  them  or 
plead  their  cause.  Some  sort  of  wage,  even 
an  unfair  one,  was  better  than  losing  ones 
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Job  and  having  no  Income  whatever. 
Tlirough  the  years  our  Spanish  epealdng  peo- 
ple have  suffered  In  silence  the  injustices 
heiiped  upon  them  either  by  Individuals  or  by 
a  badly  organized  social  order. 

But  now  our  citizens  of  Mexican  descent 
have  leiu-ned  that  there  is  a  law  of  justice  In 
industry  and  agriculture  which  should  be 
applied  to  them;  they  have  learned  that  they 
should  not  suffer  cruelty  and  discrimination 
vnthout  protest  or  complaint;  they  have 
learned  that  they  have  a  certain  dignity  as 
human  beings  and  they  must  not  sell  their 
souls  to  servitude;  they  must  stand  up  and 
defend  themselves  against  discrimination  and 
oppression. 

We  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  temple  of 
prayer  and  we  recall  to  your  minds  that  God 
is  the  meaning  of  life;  without  God  human 
existence  cannot  be  explained.  Our  destiny 
Is  in  the  hands  of  God  whose  light  and  guid- 
.ince  we  Implore.  Man  Is  great  only  when  he 
stands  in  the  shadow  of  his  Creator.  Take 
away  the  idea  of  God  and  you  destroy  the  dig- 
nity and  destiny  of  human  personality.  It 
Is  well,  therefore,  that  you  have  chosen  to 
put  your  trust  In  the  Lord  and  to  beg  ol  Him 
sueiigth  and  courage  to  fight  the  battle  ol 
li.'e  with  His  benediction  upon  you 

It  is  with  a  large  measure  of  reluctance 
and  regret  that  we  endorse  and  approve  your 
demand  for  an  hourly  wage  of  a  dollar  and 
iwcnty-flve  cents.  No  sane  man  would  con- 
sider that  a  fair  wage  in  these  days  when  the 
high  cost  of  living  requires  a  much  better 
return  for  your  labor  and  we  Join  you  in 
desiring  that  this  inadequate  wage  be 
gr.in'.^d  to  you  only  because  you  have  known 
the  sorrow  of  cruel  wages  In  the  past  and 
this  objective  of  yours  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  We  would  hope,  however,  that  the 
conscience  of  America,  the  power  of  the 
government  and  your  own  determination 
will  persuade  your  employers  to  beha\e  like 
human  beings  and  grant  you  steadily  In- 
c.-easing  wages  so  that  you  and  your  families 
may  live  In  decent  and  fr\igal  comfort. 

A  wage  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  hour 
is  ghastly  recompense  for  exhausting  labor 
under  the  burning  sun  of  Texas.  This  ex- 
planation and  this  apology  to  the  nation 
me  necessary  because  I  have  approved  this 
brutal  wage  scale. 

May  God  be  with  you  as  you  march  to 
Austin,  the  capital  city  of  our  state,  and 
may  your  reception  there  be  In  complete 
harmony  with  your  dignity  as  human  beings, 
American  citizens  and  children  of  God.  May 
He  bless  you  abundantly  In  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

SiRMON    TO    THE    VALLJSY    MARCHERS    AT    A    SPE- 

c;AL  Mass  Celebrated  in   Corpus   Christi 

Cathedral  by  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Dbury, 

July  30,  1966 

Dearly  Beloved:  In  the  book  of  Isaias, 
Chiipter  58,  Verses  7  to  11.  we  read: 

"Thus  says  the  Lord:  share  your  bread 
«ith  the  hungry;  shelter  the  oppressed  and 
the  homeless;  clothe  the  naked  when  you  see 
them;  and  do  not  turn  your  back  on  your 
own  Then  your  light  shall  break  forth  like 
the  dawn,  and  your  wound  shall  quickly  be 
healed;  your  vindication  shall  go  before  you, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  yovir  rear 
pu.^rd.  Then  you  shall  call  and  the  Lord 
w!!l  answer;  you  shall  cry  for  help  and  He 
Will  fay.  Here  1  am.  If  you  remove  from  your 
midst  oppression,  false  accusation,  and  mali- 
cious speech;  if  you  bestow  your  bread  on 
the  hungry  and  satisfy  the  afflicted;  then  the 
'.iBht  shall  rise  for  you  in  the  darkness;  and 
the  gloom  shall  become  for  you  like  midday; 
t'  "n  the  Lord  will  guide  you  always  and 
'l\e  you  plenty  even  on  the  parched  land. 
Hi>  will  renew  your  strength  and  you  shall  be 
1 'tp  a  watered  garden,  like  a  spring  whose 
w.iter  never  falls." 

•Jur  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ 
•■>'io  have  travelled  on  foot  over  the  long 
'ad   that  has  led   from   the   Rio   Grande   to 
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the  city  that  bears  the  beautiful  name  of 
Corpus  Christi — the  Body  of  Christi.  "We 
extend  to  you  our  hearts  and  our  arms  in  a 
fond  emlwace  of  brotherly  love  and  affection. 
We  know  that  neither  ulterior  motive  nor 
any  desje  for  personal  recognition  lias 
prompted  you  to  undertake  this  arduous  task 
of  travelling  on  foot  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  open  ana  sun-baked  road  in  order  that 
you  might  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  fel- 
lowman  the  sad  plight  of  yourselves  and 
your  companions.  You  are  merely  asking  that 
all  of  us  join  forces  in  helping  you  to  obtain 
a  mlnlmuni  wage  for  the  work  you  are  per- 
forming on  the  farms  and  that  we  find  ways 
and  means  cf  giving  to  you  and  to  your  chil- 
dren an  annual  Income  that  will  allow  you 
to  live  in  decent  comfort." 

As  we  greet  you  and  welcome  you  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  you  must  surely  know 
that  you  -ii.ve  our  complete  sympathy  for 
your  cause  and  that  we  shall  endeavor  to 
support  you  In  every  possible  way  we  can." 

We  are  not  here  to  ridicule  or  to  heap  In- 
vective or  Ic  blame  anyone  in  particular. 
As  you  yotimelves  would  be  the  la.=^t  ones  to 
wish  for  such  a  program.  But  we  do  call 
on  the  protfctive  agencies  of  the  poor — In 
piitlcular  do  we  call  on  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral t^ov°rnnients  to  come  to  your  assistance 
with  such  legislation  as  will  Insure  a  living 
for  you  that  will  be  in  conformity  with  that 
of  all  decent  standards  of  American  living. 

We  flinch  at  the  thought  that  ycu  have 
been  placed  in  the  category  of  second-rate 
cltli'ens  simply  because  you  are  forced  to 
bend  your  backs  to  labor  and  because  yoti 
must  obtain  an  Income  which  is  adequate 
oiily  if  "oiir  wives  and  children  Join  you  In 
the  fields  of  harvest.  Surely,  all  self-respect- 
•■•^g  citizens  be  they  employers  or  employees, 
TRust  see  the  reasonableners  of  your  cause. 
Surely  we  are  all  intelligent  enough  to  be 
able  to  sit  down  around  a  t.able  and  work 
out  a  solution  for  these  problems. 

It  Is  but  a  few  short  years  ago  that  the  late 
Holy  Father.  Pope  John  XXIII  WTOte  his 
encyclical  or  worldwide  letter  In  which  he 
st.ited  in  part:  "Nature  imposes  work  on  man 
as  a  duty,  and  man  has  the  correspondiiig 
natural  right  to  demand  that  the  work  he 
does  shall  provide  hlni  with  the  means,  of 
a  livehhood  for  himself  and  his  children. 
Further,  he  has  a  right  to  the  private  own- 
ership oi  property  Including  that  of  produc- 
tive goods.  This  constitutes  an  efficacious 
means  of  asiierting  one's  personality  and  cf 
exerci&in3  responsibility  in  every  field.  It 
is  an  «:lement  of  solidarity  and  security 
for  family  life  and  of  greater  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  State." 

The  Holy  Father  goes  on  to  say:  "Man's 
personal  dignity  requires  besides  that  he  en- 
Joy  freedom  and  be  able  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  when  he  acts.  In  his  association  with 
fellows,  therefore,  there  is  every  reason  why 
his  recognition  of  rights,  and  his  observance 
ot  duties  should  be  primarily  a  matter  of 
hi.s  own  personal  decision.  Every  man  should 
act  on  his  own  Initiative,  conviction  and 
sense  of  responsibility,  not  under  the  pressure 
of  external  coercion  and  enticement.  There 
is  nothing  human  about  a  society  that  is 
welded  together  by  force." 

Listen  again,  to  some  more  gems  of  wisdom 
which  have  come  from  the  pen  cf  Pope  John: 
•  In  our  day  there  are  three  things  that  char- 
acterii-e  our  age:  in  the  first  place  we  notice 
a  progressive  improvement  In  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  working  man.  They 
began  by  claiming  their  rights  principally  In 
the  economic  and  social  spheres,  and  then 
proceeded  to  lay  claim  to  their  political  rights 
as  well.  Finally,  they  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  acquiring  the  mure  cultural  bene- 
fits of  society. 

"Today  working  men  all  over  the  world  are 
loud  in  their  demands  that  they  shall  in 
no  circumstances  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
treatment  as  though  devoid  of  intelligence 
and  freedom.     They  Insist  on  being  treated 


as  human  beings,  with  a  share  In  every  sector 
of  human  society;  in  the  socio-economic 
sphere,  in  government  and  In  the  realm  of 
learning  and  culture.  .  .  .  The  long-stand- 
ing Inferiority  complex  of  certain  classes  be- 
cause of  their  economic  and  social  status,  sex. 
or  position  on  the  state,  and  the  correspond- 
ing superiority  complex  of  other  classes,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Today,  on  the  contrary,  the  conviction  Is 
widespread  that  all  men  are  equal  in  natural 
dignity:  and  so,  on  the  doctrinal  and  theoret- 
ical level  no  form  of  approval  is  being  given 
to  racial  discrimination." 

This,  my  dearly  beloved,  is  the  teaching  of 
a  great  and  saintly  pope  who  Uved  in  our  day. 
This  is  the  official  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  also  the  teaching 
of  the  many  groups  of  religionists  who  make 
up  the  great  body  of  Christians  and  others. 
You  will  find  a  few.  here  and  there,  who  will 
que.stion  the  right  of  the  Church  to  teach 
such  doctrines.  But  In  their  shortsighted- 
ness, they  fall  to  see  that  just  as  the  body 
without  the  soul  is  dead  and  lifeless,  so  is  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  men  dead  and 
lifeless  unless  it  be  Imbued  with  these  fun- 
damental principles  of  Justice  and  love. 

It  is  for  a  recognition  of  such  principles 
and  rights  that  you  are  marching  all  the 
way  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Austin.  As  you 
pass  our  doors,  we  come  out  to  greet  you  and 
to  encourage  you  along  the  way.  In  your 
march  we  see  again  a  via  dolorosa  when 
Clmst  ovir  Lord  marched  along  that  He 
might  bring  charity  and  Justice  to  cU  men. 
On  that  march,  he  had  few  sympathizers 
along  the  way,  but  he  never  flinched  and 
while  it  appeared  that  when  Ee  reached  the 
end  on  Calvary's  height.  He  had  not  accom- 
plished that  which  He  set  out  to  do;  history 
now  tells  us  that  the  greatest  triumph  cime 
when  He  hung  naked  on  the  Cross. 

Unlike  the  end  of  the  journey  of  Christ 
to  Mount  Calvary,  your  journey  will  be  com- 
pleted In  the  Capitol  of  our  State  where  you 
will  not  meet  with  crucifixion,  but  where  the 
Governor  of  our  State  and  his  staff  may  meet 
with  outstretched  hands;  where  he  will  es- 
pouse your  cause  and  reward  your  efforts, 
not  with  mere  words  or  promises,  but  with 
genuine  action  that  will  obtain  for  you  the 
goal  for  which  you  have  set  out  to  attain. 
This  Is  the  fervent  pr.-ivcr  which  each  one  cf 
us  here  will  include  in  this  special  Mass  of 
thanksgiving  today. 

May  our  Blessed  Lord  walk  along  with  you 
as  you  pass  by  our  door.  And  may  our 
Blessed  Mother — Nuestra  Senora  de  Guada- 
lupe— accompany  you  and  encourage  you 
Added  to  this  Is  our  own  special  blessing 
which  we  impart  to  you  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
Amen. 


TIGHT       MONEY-HIGH      INTEREST 
RATES  HURTING  EDUCATION 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnitctnzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  v,e  see  one  more  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety hurt  by  the  continuing  critical  crisis 
in  the  tight  money,  high  interest  rate 
money  market.  I  was  shocked,  then, 
Sunday  to  read  in  a  front  page  article 
In  the  Washington  Star  a  story  report- 
ing the  fact  that  three  major  Washing- 
ton area  banks  have  st^H^ped  making 
Go\emment-backed  loans  to  our  college 
students. 
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These  loans,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  what  I 
and  many  others  consider  gilt-edge  loans, 
since  there  Is  no  risk  for  the  bank  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  guaran- 
tees payment  In  case  of  default,  and  these 
young  people  are  prime  customers  who 
later  on  will  bring  the  lending  bank  much 
business.  This  situation  is  Just  one  of  a 
seemingly  never  ending  tale  of  woe,  which 
confronts  us  every  day.  Unless  this  up- 
ward spiraling  interest  rate  war  comes  to 
an  end,  we  shall  see  many  of  oiu*  vital 
domtestic  programs,  which  we  of  the  89th 
Congress  have  enacted,  ended  due  to  the 
unnatural  restraint  pursued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  fai^or 
of  HH.   14026,  Chairman  Patman's  Oill 
seeking  to  stop  the  savings  rate  war,  as 
a  first  step  in  ending  this  tight  mo.iey, 
high  interest  rate  crisis. 
The  Star  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  4,  1966] 
Thbzx  Axea  Banks  Stop  U.S. -Backed  Ik>ans 
TO  Stttdents 
(By  Ehrnest  A.  Ostro) 
Three  major  metropoUtan  area  banks  last 
week     stopped     accepting     applications    for 
government-backed    student    loans,    forcing 
college  students  from  poorer  families  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  funds  tojpntlnue  college. 
Union  Trust  Co.  of  Waanmgton,  Suburban 
Trust   Co.   and   Citizens   Bank  of  Maryland 
stopped — for  the  time  being — making  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Student  Aid  Fund. 
Indianapolis,  and  partly  financed  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

'  At  least  two  northern  Virginia  banks, 
Mount  Vernon  National  and  Alexandria  Na- 
tional, and  two  District  banks.  District  of 
Columbia  National  and  First  National  of 
WastUngton,  tiave  also  withdrawn  from  the 
program  in  the  last  year. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  curtailment  of 
United  Student  Aid  Fund  loans  is  the  banks' 
ability  to  find  more  remunerative  Investment 
for  their  loan  funds  in  the  current  high- 
Interest,  tight  money  market.  And  the  banks 
are  swamped  with  student  loan  applications. 
nov*  still  in  maxtland 
While  students  living  In  suburban  Mary- 
land can  BtiU  turn  to  nearly  a  dozen  other 
banks.  Northern  Virginia  and  District  col- 
legians will  find  ttils  kind  of  student  loan 
harder  to  come  by. 

The  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Indianapolis 
fund  are  particularly  attractive  to  students 
from  poorer  families.  Funds  for  tuition, 
books,  and  living  expenses  can  be  borrowed 
annually,  but  the  aggregate  loan  does  not 
become  payable  until  10  months  after  grad- 
uation from  coUege.  At  that  point,  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  to  pay  off  the  loan  In 
24,  36  or  48  months. 

What's  more,  under  the  terms  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1966,  the  federal  govern- 
ment pays  the  loans'  6  percent  interest  until 
10  months  after  graduation,  and  3  percent 
of  the  Interest  until  final  repayment.  This 
leaves  the  student  only  3  percent  to  pay 
during  the  monthly  repayments  period. 

BANKS'  INTKXEST  ELSEWREKE 

As  bank  after  bank  reaches  the  Umit  of  its 
allocated  student  loan  funds,  they  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  reluctant  to  set  aside 
more  of  their  capital  for  this  typye  of  loan. 
One  bank  officer  called  the  aid  fund  loans 
"a  pubUc  service.  The  administrative  coets 
are  so  high — answering  students'  questions , 
filling  out  the  forms  to  get  the  interest  the 
government  pays,  forwarding  forms  to  Balti- 
more, and  so  on — that  we  don't  end  up  mak- 
ing very  much.  Frankly,  we'd  rather  put  our 
money  elaewhere." 

Smaller  banks  are  reluctant  to  have  large 
aums  of  capital  tied  up  without  any  pros- 


pects for  repayment  for  three  or  more  years. 
They  prefer  straight  Installment  loans,  where 
a  portion  of  the  capital  as  well  as  the  inter- 
est Is  paid  every  month  following  disburse- 
ment of  loan  funds. 

Nor  is  the  6  percant  Interest  rate  particu- 
larly attractive  In  these  days  of  tight  money, 
when  banks  charge  their  best  credit  risks  6 
percent  for  short-tarm  loans,  and  mortgages 
and  consumer  credit  brings  much  higher 
returns. 

SUBURBAN    TRUST    RECALI.INC 

Suburban  Trust  of  Maryland,  the  largest 
bank  in  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
counties,  is  recalUag  a  number  bf  applica- 
tions— approved  la«t  month — from  Indian- 
apolis for  reappraisal.  Assistant  Treasurer 
William  A.  Barnes  joints  out  that  the  bank 
now  has  nearly  $600,000  tied  up  In  United 
Student  Aid  Fun4  loans,  compared  with 
some  $82,000  In  August,  1965. 

"We're  not  witUdrawing  from  the  pro- 
gram." Barnes  sayi.  "We're  Just  catching 
our  breath  and  taking  stock.  The  demand 
last  month  was  absolutely  overwhelming." 

A  Union  Trust  spokesman  said  the  bank's 
allocation  for  this  type  of  student  loan  is 
exhaiwted  for  the  caoment. 

"We  expect  to  reopen  the  program  later 
this  year  for  the  spring  semester,  and  we're 
still  taking  applications  from  some  of  the 
students  already  On  our  books."  he  says. 
"But  for  District  students  seeking  new  loans, 
it's  rough." 

A  D.C.  National  ofllcial  said  his  bank  with- 
drew last  year  because  "we  couldn't  lay  out 
capital  that  long."  A  First  National  spokes- 
man also  said  his  b.ink's  student  loan  funds 
were  depleted  early  this  year. 

OTHERS   AfTECTED 

A  Citizens  Bank  of  Maryland  officer  said 
the  bank's  funds  for  these  student  loans  are 
depleted  until  Jaauary.  1967.  A  Southern 
Maryland  Bank  asd  Trust  spokesman  ex- 
plained that  his  bank  sought  better  paying 
investments  in  the  ciurent  money  market. 

As  banks  withdraw  from  the  program,  the 
demand  for  these  loans — on  the  upswing  in 
any  case — increases  on  banks  still  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  tends  t<j  deplete  more  rapidly  the 
moneys  they've  allocated  for  the  program. 

But  a  number  of  suburban  Maryland  In- 
stitutions still  are  going  along.  Howard  Wat- 
son, regional  credit  manager  for  the  Mary- 
land National  BanH,  one  of  the  largest  In  the 
state  said:  "We're  bombarded  with  applica- 
tions to  the  point  where  we  almost  can't 
handle  them.  But  we're  still  accepting  the 
applications;  our  well  isn't  dry." 

Other  suburban  banks  are  also  still  making 
United  Student  Aid  Fund  loans,  although 
with  reservations  in  many  cases.  "We're 
limiting  loans  to  people  in  the  area."  a 
Potomac  National  Bank  official  said.  "We're 
still  in  on  a  limited  basis."  said  a  Peoples 
National  Bank  of  Maryland  spokesman. 

first  and  citizens  sticking 
In  suburban  Virginia.  First  and  Citizens 
National  Bank  is  still  making  United  Student 
Aid  Fund  loans  despite  recent  increasiis  in 
students'  appllcattons  and  general  shrinking 
of  available  loan  funds.  But  It.  too,  is  not 
pushing  this  type  of  credit.  One  bank  official 
commented : 

"Why,  we  don't  even  like  to  publicize  that 
we  make  this  kind  of  loan.  We  have  enough 
applications  right  now  without  encouraging 
sundry  and  all  to  tpply.  But  were  handling 
them  all  right." 

James  Learner,  executive  director  of  the 
Maryland  Higher  Education  Loan  Corp.. 
which  receives  Maryland  applications  from 
the  banks,  approvt  them,  and  forwards  them 
to  the  aid  fund  in  Indianapolis  for  final  OK, 
said  that  the  follbwing  Maryland  banks  in 
the  area  are  also  (till  in  the  program:  Bank 
of  Damascus;  F^tmers  and  Mecbanlcs  Na- 
tional; First  Natk)nal  of  Maryland;  Belalr 
National;     Bank    of    Brandywlne;     Clinton 


Bank;    Peoples   National    of   Maryland   and 
Equitable  Trust  Co. 

HE  OR  FRIKND  CAN  HELP 

Learner  also  suggested  that  If  students 
have  trouble  finding  a  bank  to  accept  their 
applications,  they  can  contact  him  or  the 
United  Student  Aid  Fund  in  Indianapolis 
for  assistance. 

Most  banks  are  still  making  student  loan.'; 
not  gxiaranteed  by  the  fund.  But  these  loans 
generally  require  some  repayment  before 
graduation.  Consequently,  curtailment  of 
United  Student  Aid  Fund  loans  hits  hardest 
at  students  from  poorer  families,  students 
whose  earning  potential  after  college  rather 
than  the  family  finances  must  be  depended 
on  for  repayment. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sickles]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
pretty  well  accepted  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  national  crisis  with  re- 
gard to  our  water  supply. 

Maryland  is  a  pretty  watery  State- 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our  special- 
ists at  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Laboratoi^ 
tell  us  that  Maryland  has  a  greater  per- 
centage of  its  area  under  water  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Clean,  pure  water  is  critical  not  only 
to  our  health  as  individuals,  but  to  the 
economic  health  of  our  State.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  well  being  of  oui-  farms,  our 
heavy  industries,  our  tourist  attractions 
and  our  fishing  industries. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  our  water 
situation  for  some  time.  We  have  a 
serious  seaweed  problem  in  some  of  our 
waterways,  and  I  have  been  working  for 
Federal  assistance  in  this  area.  The  sea 
nettles  are  damaging  recreational  values 
in  our  bays  and  some  of  our  rivers  and  I 
have  been  working  with  local,  State,  and 
Federal  officials  to  launch  an  attack  on 
this  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  sanitar>- 
and  industrial  pollution.  At  my  request 
the  Public  Health  Service  surveyed  Fed- 
eral installations  on  Maryland  water- 
ways and  discovered  that  some  of  them 
were  unnecessarily  contributing  to  our 
pollution  problem.  I  have  been  a&suied 
that  now  almost  all  of  them  are  well  on 
the  way  to  correcting  specific  deficient 
disposal  systems.  I  foimd  too  that  some 
of  our  Federal  ships  were  responsible  for 
adding  pollutants  and  in  respoiise  to  my 
inqiuries  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
also  cooperating  in  these  anti-pollution 
efforts. 

Industries  use  2  billion  gallons  of  water 
every  day  in  Maryland.  It  takes  180 
gallons  to  produce  a  pound  of  rayon;  510 
gallons  for  1  yard  of  woolen  cloth;  53 
gallons  for  1  pound  of  rolled  steel ;  over 
31  gallons  for  1  gallon  of  aviation  gaso- 
line. In  fact,  water  is  one  of  the  most 
used  raw  materials  in  our  factories. 
Most  of  this  water  must  come  from  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  reservoirs  and  be  re- 
turned to  them. 

Property  values  along  rivers  and  lakes 
di-op  when  the  water  becomes  foul.  No 
one  wants  a  home,  summer  cottage  or 
farm  on  dangerous  and  disagreeable 
shores.    Ships,    docks,    and    waterside 
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buildings  suffer  worse  decay  and  corro- 
sion in  polluted  water  than  In  clean. 
Fish  cannot  live  In  polluted  water. 

Despite  all  our  State  and  Federal  ef- 
forts to  date,  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  soon. 

Congress  is  currently  considering  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  to  develop  our 
pollution  control  and  abatement  pro- 
gram under  a  coordinated,  river  basin 
approach. 

There  are  three  principal  features  in 
the  bill. 

One  provides  for  the  development  of 
coordinated  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  in  selected  river  basins. 

The  second  major  feature  would 
tighten  enforcement  procedures,  includ- 
ing a  reducticMi  in  the  time  required  to 
implement  enforcement  actions  under 
the  present  act,  authorization  for  sub- 
pena  powers  for  the  Secretary  in  con- 
nection with  enforcement  procedures, 
provision  for  citizen's  suits  in  Federal 
district  courts  where  damage  from  pol- 
lution is  alleged,  and  expansion  of  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  in  setting 
water  quality  standards. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  some  in- 
creases in  Federal  assistance  for  sewage 
treatment  construction,  an  increase  in 
Federal  a.sslstance  in  State  pollution  con- 
trol programs  and  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Research.  This  will  help  our 
large  urban  areas  in  the  construction  of 
necessarj'  sewage  treatment  works. 
Baltimore,  for  example,  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $42  million 
through  1972  to  deal  with  its  sewage  ef- 
fectively. 

The  new  measure  along  with  some  cur- 
rent administrative  reorganization  will 
help  to  bring  all  the  water-connected 
problems  under  one — well — umbrella,  if 
you  will.  It  will  take  a  thoroughly  co- 
ordinated individual-Iocal-State-Federal 
approach  to  this  problem  if  we  are  to 
avert  a  situation  where  we  will  actually 
begin  to  run  out  of  usable  water.  This 
disastrous  state  of  affairs  could  catch  up 
»1th  us  within  the  next  20  years  unless 
snift  and  effective  steps  are  taken. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

The  following  Members  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGS ) : 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr,  Grider,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Devine  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today  through  Thursday,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien),  for  Tuesday,  September  6,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CooLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Por.NTAiNi ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


tive  program  and  any  special   orders 

heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  HoLrriELD  for  30  minutes  today. 
Mr.    SicicLES    (at   the    request   of   Mr. 
Patten)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
use and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermisslon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoLMER  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

'The  following  Member  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wyatt)  ,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Belcher. 

(The  following  Members  (at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Race. 

Mr.   ,JOELSON. 

Mr.  Burke. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lessees 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Logtown,  Miss.; 
and 

H.R.  7446  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  2, 
1966.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJR.  4665.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  exploration  expenditures  in 
the  case  of  mining:  and 

H.R.  13284.  An  act  to  redefine  eligibility 
for  membership  In  AMVETS  (American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II ) ;  and 

H.R.  158r)8.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  Of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945.  to  authorize  early  land  acquisition 
for  the  purpose  of  acqulrlntr  a  site  lor  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School. 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  September  7,  1966.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2709.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  oX  proposed  leg- 
islation to  preserve  the  trees  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  until  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  whether  the  park 
sliould  be  established;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2710.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Eur,itom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

2711.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Servnce.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  ahens,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  aliens  covered, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212 id) 
(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2712.  A  letter  f.-om  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Ju'itice,  tr.-.nsmitting  copies  cf 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28i 
(Dlil)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicuiry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  i-eference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWEIX:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  13712.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  extend  lis  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2004).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications   were  taken   from 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON :  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  1388.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  MaJ.  Ralph  D.  Caldwell;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1983 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  1890.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Michael  P.  Buckley;  with  amend- 
ment (Rppt.  No.  1984).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R  4454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Her- 
man Pe:dman  (Rept.  No.  1985).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Sylvia  Kronfeld:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  19861.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  GRIDER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  8358  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Milan 
Compress  Co;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1987 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  9036.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  J.  M.  Pendarvls.  Jr.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1988).  Keferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  CcHnmlttM  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  10249.  A  bin  tar  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Enisabetb  Mannlnen;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1989) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10662.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leonard 
J.  Dalton  (Rept.  No.  1990).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  11467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  Joseph  J.  McOavin;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1991) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJR.  11676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol 
Johnny  R.  Bradley  and  others;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1992) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  11946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Anderson  (Rept.  No.  1993).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  13VB4.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Austin  Hendrickson;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1994) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  13459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
A.  Rhodee  (Rept.  No.  1995).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  13800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Sp  5c.  Ronald  J.  Olson.  U.S.  Army,  retired; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1996).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ORIDER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas. 
C.  Macpherson,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1997) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  14864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain Individuals;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1998) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  14990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Herman  Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adams 
Manufacturing  Co.  (Rept.  No.  1999).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  15014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Henry  P.  Leonhardy;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2000) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  rfhe 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  15251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  W.  Taylor;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2001 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  15297.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Leonard  G.  Duffy,  lieutenant.  U.S. 
Navy;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2002). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H. 
Poster  Hunter  (Rept.  No.  2003).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  153.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Matsusuke  Tengan  (Rept.  No.  2(X)5).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  766.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Lt.  Samuel  R.  Rondbwg,  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve (Rept.  No.  2006) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kermlt 
Wager,  of  Lebanon,  8.  Dak.  (Rept.  No.  3007). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  I. 
Abbott  (Rept.  No.  2008).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  17525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  insurance  applloable  to  bank  deposits  and 
savings  and  loan  accounts  to  $20,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bat<klng  and  Currency 

H  R.  17526  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Coda  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payab;t  to  certain  veterans  and 
ihelr  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    DY.^: 

HR.  17527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insiirance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  insuranre  applicable  to  b.ink  deposits  and 
savings  and  loan  arrounts  to  $20,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  GU8SER: 

H  R.  17528.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
St.dtes  Code,  to  firovide  city  delivery  mall 
service  on  a  door  delivery  service  basis  for 
postal  patrons  receiving  curbslde  delivery 
service  who  qualify  for  door  delivery  service; 
to  the  Cor.ainittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    HORTON;  ' 

H.R.  17529.  A  blU  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  village  of  Fairport.  NY., 
eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  the  purpose 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  te  the 
Committee  en  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  17030  A  biC  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  iipproprlated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Bands  and 
Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnnlbigoshlsh  Bands  of 
Chippew;i  Indians  in  docket  No  18  B  of  the 
Indian  Claims  CottimLssion;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr   NEL3EN: 

H.R.  17531.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  opertition  by  Gallaiidet  College 
Of  a  model  seconcfcry  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  the  National  Capital  region;  to  the 
committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SHIPt^EY: 

H.R.  17532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  grosa  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  ineluding  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on.  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev: 

H.R.  17533.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research  and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  electrical 
power  and  to  undertake  projects  to  evaluate 
and  demonstrate  the  economical  and  teclini- 
cal  feasibility 'Vif  guch  transmi.sslon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  17534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
amortization -xleduction  and  an  increased  tax 
credit  for  cfrtait  underground  electrical 
transmission  lines,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.R.  17535.  A  blD  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  in<fluding  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

Hil.  17536.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  loc41  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  17537.  A  bill  to  make  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Ac*. 
applicable  to  the  organized  professional  tcim 
sports  of  ixiseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of  sii;h 
laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects  of  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  of  b,;<^e- 
ball,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  and  fo.- 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H  R.  17538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  school  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R,  17539.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  Uniie;! 
Slates  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  p,T, 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  service.'  c; 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armea 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H  R.  17540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern:,: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  tj 
deduct  from  gr<js.s  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  R.  17541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern  '. 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  \o 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  instiutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Comntittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   CARTER:" 

H.J  Res.  1295.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
Ize  the  President  to  issue  annually  a  prnc- 
lamation  designating  the  7-day  period  be- 
ginning October  2  and  ending  October  8  o: 

each  year  as  Spring   Garden  Planting  V.'fel: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H  J.  Res.  1296.  Joint  resolution  to  creat? 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  Industrywide 
collective  bargaining  and  Industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Commitiec  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJ  Res.  1297.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  snd 
Urban  Development  of  the  impact  of  over- 
head electric  transmission  lines  and  towers 
tiI>on  scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community 
planning,  property  values,  and  real  estate 
reventies;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H  J,  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  999,  Concurrent  resoUition  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  invoking  the  rights  of  article  XXVIII  r.,' 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 
to  the  CoiTjnittee  on  Wavs  and  Mean.s, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  £is  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  17542.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of  Jose 
Santos   Fontes;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  CAREY: 
H.R.  17543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzi 
Zolfo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H  R.  17544.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Salim 
Makhoul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H  R.  17545.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Rosalia  Sobolewska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

H  R.  17646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 

Rubiiio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  17547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 

Georghulls;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 

dici.iry. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H  R.  17548,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
tlie  vessel  i4nr!ie  B.  in  the  coast%^se  trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R   17549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasillos 
Melanls;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HR  17550.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Mary 
J.^ne  OrloskI;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dici.iry. 

By  Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.: 
HR.  17551.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Richard  C.  Borgardus;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


i^»» 


SENATE 

TiE.SD.VY,  Sei'Tkmukr  6,  196G 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Edmund 
S,  MusKiE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  whose  love  is  so 
gracious  and  tender  that  it  passeth  un- 
derstanding, we  bow  before  Thee  in 
gratitude  at  the  remembrance  of  Thy 
mercies.  Bring  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  into 
the  quiet  sanctuary  of  Thy  presence  that 
we  may  be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art 
God. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evil  that  stalks  the 
earth,  we  thank  Thee  for  human  kind- 
nes.s,  for  hope  that  shines  undimmed,  for 
faith  that  is  dauntless,  and  for  all  the 
qualities  of  high  personality  that  cannot 
be  bought.  Let  Thy  beauty,  O  Lord,  be 
upon  us,  that  our  spirits  be  radiant  as 
in  Thy  strength  we  face  the  perplexities 
of  these  troubled  days. 

Where  our  deeds  can  help  to  make  this 
a  better  world,  where  our  words  can  keep 
despondent  men  on  their  feet,  where  our 
prayers  can  hasten  the  coming  of  a  social 
order  in  which  Thy  will  shall  be  done 
among  men,  there  let  us  act  and  sF>eak 
and  pray.  For  this  is  the  gospel  of 
labor— sing  it  ye  bells  of  the  kirk,  the 
Lord  of  love  came  down  from  above,  to 
live  with  the  men  who  work. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemers  name. 
Amen. 


from   the   State   of   Maine,   to   perform   the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  MUSKIE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESn>ENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  6,  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  ab.sent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon,  Edmtjnd  S,  Muskie,  a  Senator 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr,  Inouye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  1.  1966.  and  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  fi-oni  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  2,  1966.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  <S.  602)  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messases 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  2747.  An  act  to  authorize  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  joint  measures 
for  solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  salinity 
problem;  and 

S.  3467.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  tor  chil- 
dren. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.  R,  15098,  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  HemisFair  1968  exposition  to  be 
held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  In  19C8.  and  for 
other  purposci; 

HR,  16330.  An  act  to  provide  for  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hospitalization  of  certain  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16367.  An  act  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  war  orphans'  educational  assistance 
program  to  the  children  of  those  veterane 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  who 
died  or  have  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  dining 
World  War  n,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Tlie  mess£tge  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2858.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to  con- 
sr,ructlon  differential  subsidies; 

HR,  399.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments  in 
order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  tlie  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir.  CoUbran 
project,  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral  in- 
terests 111  certain  lands; 

H  R  790,  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  'R,  N.  Bert 
Dosh  lock"; 

H  R  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward; 

HR.3078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
S.  (Delotavo)  Matzke  and  Yvisef  All  Chou- 
man; 

H  R,  3671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Ann  Bellizia; 

H  R.  4075,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  F. 
Reagan.  Jr.; 

HR,4861,  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Boulder  County,   Colo.,  to  W.  F,   Stover; 

H.R  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lessees  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Logtown,  Miss.; 

HR  6606,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Li  Tsu 
iNakoi  Chen: 

H,R,7141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whelan: 

H.R.  7446  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va  : 

HR,7671,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sophia 
Soliwoda: 

H  R  8000  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920,  relating  to  fees  for  certifica- 
tion of  certain  documents,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HR.8989  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mineral  in- 
dustries,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  10656.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berly  .\nn  Yang; 

HR.  10990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj, 
Alan  De  Young,  US,  .\rmy; 

HR  11038,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Edna  S.  Bettendorf; 

H  R  11251,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
J  Kupper: 

HR  11271  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  tlie  Granite  City  Defense  Depot, 
Granite  City,  111.; 

H.R  11347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Anna  Piotrowski,  formerly  Czeslawa  Marek; 

H.R  11844  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Maria 
Giuseppina  Innalfo  Feole: 

H  R.  12328.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  extracts  suitable 
for  tanning  may  be  imported  free  of  duty: 

H.R  12461.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle; 

H.R,  12950,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazi- 
mieri^   (Caslmer)   Krzykowslti: 

H  R.  13558.  An  act  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  the  professional  practice  of  certified 
public  accountants  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  the  examination,  licensure, 
registration  of  certified  public  accountants, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  14514,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
M  Nichols;  and 

HR.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  postal  rates 
on  certain  fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other 
pxirposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H  R  15098  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
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states  In  the  HemlaFalr  1068  Kxpoaltlon  to 
b«  held  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  In  1068,  and 
for  otber  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

HJl.  16330.  An  act  to  provide  for  ertenjslon 
and  expanelon  of  the  program  of  grants -In- 
ald  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hospitalization  of  certain  vetcirans,  and  for 
other  purpoaes:tand 

H.R.  16367.  Ap  act  to  extend  the  beneflte 
of  the  War  O^bans'  Educational  Assistance 
program  to  the  children  of  those  veterans 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  who 
died  or  have  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  during 
World  War  n,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3068.  A  bin  to  terminate  the  existence 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purxKwes  (Kept.  No.  1587) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  1880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mule  Creek 
Oil  Company,  Incorporated,  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration  (Rept.  No.   1588). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  Church). 
from  the  Convmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  amendments : 

S.  2106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  establish- 
ing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund  (Rept. 
No.  1580).  ' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  iir.  ElASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarj- : 

James  P.  Alger,  of  Guam,  to  be  XT.S.  At- 
torney for  the  district  of  Guam. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Wade  Hampton  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  VS.  circuit  judge,  sixth  circuit. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

WiUlam  T.  Woodward.  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

John  S.  Patterson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 


ByMr.  TOwat: 

S.  3806.  A  bill  t«  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  aad  Service  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, in  order  to  p>ro»lde  for  the  deferment  of 
police  ^encers  of  States,  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  from  training  and  service  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  abo»e  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

ills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
fi,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
i^d  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  3801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
.  curlty  Act  to  assist  the  States  in  conducting 
continuing  programs  of  planning  for  the 
need  for  health  care  facilities  in  the  State 
and  for  assuring  that  certain  amounts  pay- 
able to  health-care  facilities  pursuant  to 
titles  XVm  and  XIX  of  such  Act  will  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  such  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3802.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  scale  model  of  a  variable  pressure  water 
channel  for  the  use  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION  OU  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRAtt^SACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNIHG  BUSINESS 
On  request   of  Mr.  Inouye   and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
STATES  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN 
FORMULATING  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANS  FOR  EXPENDITURE  OF 
DEPRECLATION  ALLOWANCES 

PAID  TO  PARTICIPATING 

HEALTH-CARE  FACILmES  LENDER 
SOCIAL  SECUEITY  ACT 
Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  10  years  hospital  costs  have  risen 
an  average  of  7  percent  a  year,  leading 
all  categories  in  the  cost  of  living  infla- 
tion list,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Today  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  assure  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  Medicare,  alone,  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  $3 ',2  billion  during  its 
first  full  year  of  operation.  Title  XIX 
will  involve  additional  large  expendi- 
tures. The  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  citizans  of  this  Nation  to  see 
to  it  that  public  funds  are  not  wasted. 
Rapidly  rising  c0sts  not  only  have  the 
effect  of  requiring  hundreds  of  millions 
of  additional  tax  dollars  simply  to  main- 
tain an  existing  level  of  benefits.  But. 
as  more  and  more  Americans  are  priced 
out  of  the  health  care  market  because  of 
soaring  costs,  pressures  may  increase  for 
the  extension  of  Federal  health  insur- 
ance to  cover  additional  segments  of  the 
population. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  recent  days  concerning  rising 
medical  costs.  Indeed,  the  situation  has 
now  become  so  eerious  that  President 
Johnson  has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educaticai.  and  Walfare  to  be- 
gin a  "major  study"  of  the  problem. 
In  cooperation  v«ith  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  President's  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  other  concerned 
Federal  agencies,  the  Secretary  will  look 
into  the  reasons  why  medical  services, 
including  hospital  and  doctor  bills  com- 
bined, have  risen  3  4  percent  in  the  last 
6  months.  He  will  be  trying  to  find  out 
what,  if  any,  abuEes  have  taken  place  in 
medical  fees  since  the  start  of  the  medi- 
care program.  As  one  of  the  principal 
advocates  of  mecticare,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  this  important  new  program — and 
title  XIX,  the  broad  aid  to  the  medically 
Indigent  of  all  ages  which  was  adopted 
with  medicare — become  a  spur  to  an  even 
greater  rise  in  coats. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  re- 
ported recently  ttiat  over  the  past  year 
the  per-patient-day  expens;e  in  the  Na- 
tion's short-term  hospitals  increased  by 


$2.90,  or  7  percent,  to  a  record  $44.48.  Ln 
some  of  our  larger  cities  the  cost  is  much 
higher,  and  this  year  costs  are  rising 
even  more  rapidly  than  previously,  in 
New  York  City,  for  example,  It  has  been 
reported  that  one  hospital  would  have  to 
raise  its  rates  $8  per  day  following  a  city- 
wide  wage  settlement  with  certain  em- 
ployees. The  $8-a-day  Increase  will  be 
added  to  present  charges  which  are  a.^ 
follows:  If  a  patient  stays  1  day,  he  pays 
for  his  room  an  average  $68  for  semi- 
private  accommodations  plus  a  flat  rate 
of  $50  to  cover  medicines  and  tests  a:id 
all  fees  except  doctors'  charges.  If  he 
stays  2.  3.  or  4  days,  he  pays  for  t.he 
room  each  day  plus  a  $75  charge  for  test^ 
and  services  in  that  period.  If  he  stays  5 
or  more  days  he  pays  the  daily  room  rate, 
but  the  flat  rate  for  medicines  and  .serv- 
ices for  that  stay  becomes  $110.  Thus. 
for  a  patient  who  has  a  10-day  stay,  hi.- 
total  bill  will  average  about  $870.  Otlier 
hospitals  in  the  city  have  even  higher 
rates. 

Hospital  rates  have  also  risen  in  Sa:i 
Francisco.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the 
average  per-patient-day  cost  for  16  hos- 
pitals in  the  bay  area  was  $53.92.  Ob- 
viously, we  can  expect  Blue  Cross.  Blue 
Sliield.  and  other  private  hospitalizatio:i 
plans  to  increase  their  premium  charges 
substantially. 

I  recognize  that  labor  costs  accou;-.* 
for  a  significant  part  of  the  lncrea.se  i". 
hospital  costs.  For  too  long  those  who 
staff  the  Nation's  hospitals,  particularly 
nurses,  have  subsidized  medical  care  for 
the  rest  of  us  by  accepting  low  salaries 
The  answer  is  not  to  keep  increasing  hos- 
pital  rates.  We  must  find  ways  to  reduce 
costs.  I  fully  understand  that  modern 
medical  technology  is  expensive — as  well 
as  life  saving.  But  a  large  part  of  the 
remedy  lies  in  effective  planning  an5  ap- 
propriate controls  on  unnecessary  facil- 
ities. As  material  costs  and  wages  rise. 
the  price  of  health  services  will  rise  ac- 
cordingly. This,  however,  should  be  ??. 
incentive  for  us  to  find  ways  of  leveling 
off  costs. 

Last  May  25,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance— woiTied  that  the  reimbursemei.: 
formula  for  hospitals  caring  for  modi- 
care  patients  might  disrupt  actuarial 
estimates  of  the  program's  spending— 
discussed  the  problem  with  ofBcials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Some  of  us  on  the  committee  were,  and 
are.  concerned  over  these  regulation.^ 
which,  through  a  variety  of  lii>eral  mcth- 
'  ods,  authorize  allowance  of  depreciation 
on  the  assets  of  an  institution,  but  which 
fail  to  make  a  distinction  between  asse'> 
paid  for  with  public  funds  such  as  Hill- 
Burton  money  or  with  private  equity  cap- 
ital. On  top  of  this,  no  requirement  is 
made  that  these  depreciation  allovanccs 
be  placed  in  a  restricted  account  so  as 
to  establish  a  reserve  which  could  be  u.=ed 
for  appropriate  replacement  of  expansion 
of  facilities  nor  are  such  allowances  re- 
quired to  be  applied  tov;ard  repayment 
of  principal  on  debt  which  may  have 
been  incurred  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
assets  on  which  depreciation  is  allowed. 

During  the  meeting,  I  asked  if  HEW 
could  require  that  depreciation  pay- 
ments— paid  a  hospital  as  part  of  its 


"reasonable  costs"  for  medicare  pa- 
tients— be  placed  In  a  special  fund,  main- 
tained by  the  hospital.  The  funds  would 
be  available  for  capital  improvement  and 
new  equipment.  If  that  could  be  done, 
I  further  believed  that  the  funds  should 
bo  spent  only  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  community  health  facil- 
ities. Medicare's  legislative  history  made 
it  clear,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  that 
funding  of  depreciation  payments  could 
be  required.  Planning,  however,  could 
not  be  required  under  the  present  Social 
Security  Act,  we  were  told. 

If  there  exists  no  specific  requirement 
that  depreciation  be  funded,  we  can  ex- 
pect much  of  the  depreciation  allowances 
.simply  to  be  absorbed  into  the  operating 
revenues  of  institutions  and  applied  to- 
ward current  expendituies,  a  purpose  for 
which  they  were  not  intended.  Or  they 
may  actually  be  applied  toward  unneces- 
sary expansion  of  facilities  and  services. 

The  funds  involved  here  are  substan- 
tial. During  the  first  full  year  of  medi- 
care, depreciation  allowances  may  total 
'**  about  S150  million.  Depreciation  on  as- 
.sets  constructed  with  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  title  XIX, 
will  reimburse  hospitals  on  a  basis  simi- 
lar to  that  under  medicare.  Deprecia- 
tion allowances  under  the  several  Federal 
programs  may  reach  as  much  as  $300 
million  within  another  2  or  3  years. 
These  amounts  should  be  compared  with 
the  total  $270  million  involved  in  Hill- 
Barton  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
These  dollar  facts  clearly  demonstrate 
why  there  is  a  need  for  effective 
planning. 

At  present  it  appears  impossible  with- 
out further  legislation  to  require  use  of 
depreciation  allowances  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  public  policy.  Congres- 
sional concern  with  regard  to  funding  is 
clearly  evident.  The  reports  on  medicare 
of  both  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  directed 
that  consideration  be  given  to  factors 
such  as  funding  in  determining  reim- 
bursement for  depreciation,  but  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  still  claims 
that  no  conclusive  congressional  policy 
was  established.  It  was  made  plain  in 
recent  testimony  by  HEW,  however,  that 
funding  of  depreciation  is  desirable  if 
use  of  these  funds  are  tied  to  community 
planning.  The  absence  of  such  require- 
ments in  medicare  is  due.  according  to 
social  security  oCRcials.  solely  to  a  lack 
of  legal  authority,  not  to  considerations 
of  desirability. 

In  June,  I  wrote  to  the  Surgeon 
General : 

What  bothers  me  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
input  of  Medicare  and  Title  XIX  funds  to  the 
hospitals  will  be  used  for  growth  and  devel- 
opment, but  free  of  any  restrictions  as  to  the 
effective  employment  of  new  facilities  and 
equipment.  I  understand  that  there  iflay  be 
a  problem  presented  by  the  fact  that  Medi- 
tare  and  Title  XIX  are  simply  relmubrslng 
for  services  rendered,  rather  than  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  such  as  HUl-B\irton  funds.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  believe  that  we  should  try  to  tie 
this  new  money  down  to  some  sort  of  rational 
planning  procedure. 

Since  then  I  have  reviewed  with  health 
and  hospital  experts,  both  In  and  out  of 
the  Government,  the  need  for  legisla- 


tion to  close  this  gap.  I  have  had  com- 
ments from  many  authorities  and  have 
incorporated  some  of  their  suggestions. 
In  introducing  S.  3801  today — an  amend- 
ment to  add  a  new  title  XX  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act — I  recognize  the  late- 
ness in  the  session.  I  do  so.  however, 
with  the  hope  that  the  health  and  hospi- 
tal community  will  study  the  bill  and 
that  it  will  guarantee  the  kind  of  use- 
ful discussion  that  can  be  a  prelude  to 
early  action  next  year.  The  measure 
would  complement  S.  3008.  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  1— the 
congressional  father  of  so  much  fine 
health  legislation — has  introduced. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  promote  coordi- 
nated planning  by  providing  for  the 
funding  of  depreciation  allowances  by 
all  facilities  receiving  such  payments 
under  the  social  security  health  pro- 
grams. In  brief,  my  bill  would  provide 
the  States  matching  funds  with  which 
they  would  formulate  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  These 
plans  would  provide  for  planning  on  a 
statewide  and  regional  basis  for  the 
health-care  facihty  needs  of  all  the 
residents  in  these  areas.  The  States 
would  participate  by  using  some  of  their 
own  funds  and  would  see  that  the  facil- 
ities in  the  State  participating  in  the 
program  follow  those  standards  of  ad- 
ministration called  for  by  the  Secretary. 
Also,  the  State  plan  would  help  faciUties 
to  plan  future  capital  expenditures,  and 
those  administering  this  program  would 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  Secretary  to 
make  certain  that  the  States  were  car- 
rying out  their  plan  in  an  appropriate 
fashion. 

To  make  certain  that  these  funds  were 
not  spent  impropei-ly,  each  State  would 
designate  an  agency  composec:  of  experts 
in  the  fields  of  health  care  and  hospital 
planning  to  oversee  its  program.  Pre- 
sumably, most  States  would  designate 
their  existing  Hill-Burton  agencies.  In 
addition,  however,  the  States  may  em- 
ploy the  services  of  other  public  and  pri- 
vate planning  agencies  to  assist  in  effec- 
tive and  community-oriented  operation 
of  the  program. 

As  I  have  indicated,  a  number  of  areas 
in  the  country  now  benefit  from  the  ef- 
forts of  local  and  regional  planning 
bodies.  It  is  expected  that  such  local  and 
regional  planning  groups  would  include 
representatives  of  groups  and  organiza- 
tions purchasing  health  care  as  well  as 
the  general  pubhc.  It  will  be  their  job  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  health  care  faciUties  in  their 
States  and  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
with  neighboring  States  where  necessary 
so  as  to  build  and  maintain  a  coordinated 
network  of  health  facilities  including  not 
only  hospitals  but  clinics,  nursing  homes, 
diagnostic  centers  and  home  health 
agencies  as  well.  At  the  present  time  the 
health  care  field  resembles  a  puzzle  with 
too  many  pieces,  and  these  scattered  all 
about.  Proper  planning  involves  pickuig 
up  and  assembling  those  pieces  into  a 
picture  of  what  is  required. 

The  need  for  safeguards  in  health  fa- 
cility planning  has  been  cited  repeatedly 
by  those  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the 


health  field.  In  1965,  for  example,  the 
American  Hospital  Association  acknowl- 
edged and  endorsed  the  need  for  funding 
and  planning  in  its  statement  of  prin- 
ciples for  reimbursement  saying: 

Depreciation  on  buildings  and  equipment. 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  .  .  .  should  be 
Included  In  reimbursable  cost,  identifiable  on 
the  booics  of  the  hospital  and  acceptable  for 
certification,  and  reimbursement  for  de- 
precation should  be  used  for  capital  pur- 
pises  .  .  .  Funds  so  provided  under  this  prin- 
ciple should  be  deposited  in  a  restricted  --ic- 
count  .  .  .  Expenditures  from  these  funds  for 
implement-Htion.  expansion,  or  replacement 
of  necessary  health  facilities  should  be  in 
h.irrcony  with  recommendations  of  area-wide 
planning  groups. 

Such  undertakings  are  now  underway 
in  some  of  our  major  cities  and  were  sin- 
gled out  for  special  attention  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity in  its  1965  report: 

Some  communities  have  demonstrated  an 
interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  high  quality 
health  services  were  provided  and  that  full 
v.ilue  was  received  for  the  health  dollar. 
Reflecting  this  community  Interest,  many 
.State  and  local  hospital  planning  groups,  pri- 
vate health  cost  prepayment  orgamzatloiis. 
and  others  have  called  attention  to  the  ef- 
fects of  inadequate  planning  of  facilities,  ex- 
cess capacity,  inefficient  operation,  and  un- 
needed  services,  any  of  which,  whenever  they 
occur,  can  result  in  an  increase  in  health 
costs  far  beyond  that  attributable  to  medical 
and  Ecientl.'iG  achievement. 

The  work  of  these  groups,  I  feel,  shows 
that  there  is  real  promise  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  care  and  at 
the  same  time  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  services  are 
provided. 

Although  limited  in  practice  to  a  few- 
large  cities  at  present,  the  funding  of 
depreciation  has  proved  effective.  For 
many  years,  Cleveland's  hospitals  have 
effectively  employed  funding  require- 
ments and  techniques.  In  Rochester, 
N.Y..  hospitals  established  the  Rochester 
Hospital  Service  Corp. — Blue  Cross — and 
developed  a  master  plan  for  all  mem- 
ber hospitals  to  follow.  Under  provisions 
of  the  contract  with  Blue  Cross,  reim- 
bursement for  depreciation  is  recognized 
as  an  element  of  cost.  Member  hospitals 
agree  to  fund  all  depreciation  payments 
received  from  the  RHSC  and  these  spe- 
cial funds  are  restricted  to  use  for  growth 
and  development  in  accordance  with  the 
master  plan.  No  funds  may  be  spent 
for  operating  expenses  or  for  construc- 
tion or  equipment  not  authorized  under 
the  master  plan. 

Concern  that  funds  acctunulated  from 
depreciation  allowances  might  be  used 
for  unnecessary  capital  expenditures  for 
unnecessary  expansion  prompted  the 
State  of  New  York  to  develop  a  set  of 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  such  funds  in- 
cluding a  requirement  of  approval  of 
expenditures  by  the  State  hospital  plan- 
ning authorities.  This  legislation  re- 
sulted from  a  study  initiated  by  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  directed  by 
Marion  B.  Folsom,  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  it. 
the  State  of  New  York  took  a  long  hard 
look  at  its  health  facilities  situation. 
The  committee  recognized  the  dimension 
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of  the  problem  and  summed  up  their 
views  in  this  manner : 

The  increased  ooets  and  advancing  levels 
of  care  together  call  for  a  more  discriminat- 
ing use  of  each  segment  of  care.  Hospital 
care  can  no  longer  be  Isolated  from  other 
health  services;  rather  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  hospital  requires  the  equally  proper 
functioning  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  health 
services.  Care  and  financing  are  so  closely 
associated  that  It  Is  now  futile  to  develop 
arrangements  for  major  forms  of  care  with- 
out providing  at  the  same  time  for  their 
financing.  Care,  facilities,  manpower,  fi- 
nancing and  organization  are  thus  Inextrica- 
bly tied  together.  And  decisions  cannot  be 
made  on  any  one  of  these  factors  without 
aSectingrthe  others. 

The  .funding  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances is  only  a  first  step  in  the  eCfort  to 
make  sense  and  save  dollars.  A  greater 
degree  of  cooperation  between  physicians, 
health  facilities,  the  community,  and  fi- 
nancing agencies  must  be  developed. 
There  must  be  room  and  encouragement 
for  the  development  of  new  patterns  of 
medical  services  and  their  effective  dis- 
tribution to  all  of  our  people. 

The  August  16  issue  of  Hospitals,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, contains  an  article  which  makes 
some  rather  astute  and  pointed  obser/a- 
tlons  regarding  the  present  lack  of  prop- 
er planning.  It  was  again  observed  tiat 
controls  over  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties and  other  economy  measures  should 
be  instituted. 

Clearly,  the  Interests  of  the  public  must 
be  placed  above  those  of  the  individual  in- 
stitution. All  too  long  have  we  allowed  our 
hospitals  to  grow  at  random  rather  than  by 
design,  to  operate  without  any  centralized 
planning  or  effective  public  controls,  and  to 
expand  in  hlt-or-miss  fashion. 

That  is  t>ie  spirit  In  which  the  bill,  S. 
3801,  is  Introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  a  sunmiary  of  8.  3801  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SvitMARY  or  S.  3801 
S.  3801  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  providing  federal  assistance  to  the 
states  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  form- 
ulate comprehensive  plans  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  depreciation  allowances  paid  to  par- 
ticipating health-care  facilities  under  Titles 
XVIII  and  ''fTy  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act. 

PSZAMBUB 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  un- 
necessary duplication  of  health  care  equip- 
ment and  facilities  have  contributed  to  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  health  care  in  this 
country.  Since  the  Federal  government  has 
a  major  share  of  the  re8p>onsiblllty  for  making 
health  services  available  to  the  American 
people,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  pub- 
lic payments  for  these  services  be  made  in  a 
manner  to  encourage  and  promote  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  faculties,  personnel, 
equipment,  and  materials,  and  to  replace- 
ment of  same  In  accordance  wlUx  a  oom^ 
munlty,  state  and  regional  plan  consistent 
with  the  overall  health  needs  of  the  people. 

Therefore,  through  an  appropriate  agency 
the  state  will  formulate  plans  to  accomplish 
this  In  the  most  efficient  and  economic  man- 
ner possible. 

APPBOPKIATION 

Congress  shall  api»x^rlate  for  each  fiscal 
year  suoh  muxna  nacesaary  for  payment  to  ths 
states  of  such  additional  costs  of  administra- 


tion ai  may  result  from  this  title  which  have 
submitted  plans  apiroved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Educatioa  and  VtTelfare. 

STATE  PLANS  FOB   aEALTH-CARE   FACnJTT 
!  PLAJJNINO 

The  state  plans  wUl  provide  for:  planning 
on  a  statewide  and  regional  basis  for  the 
health  care  facility  needs  of  the  residents 
thereof;  financial  partlclp.itlon  by  the  states 
toward  the  costs  of  ardministration;  designa- 
tion of  a  state  agtncy  to  administer  the 
plan:  enforcement  of  standards  of  admin- 
istration found  by  the  Secretary  necessary 
to  proper  operation  of  the  plan:  assist  facili- 
ties in  planning  future  capital  expenditures; 
the  making  of  periodic  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  certain  that  states  are  carrying 
out  their  plan  in  a  oorrect  and  proper  man- 
ner; where  more  than  one  health  facility  in 
the  s;yjie  ownership  or  control  of  the  same 
person  or  persons,  »uch  person  or  persons 
with  approval  of  the  stale  agency  and  secre- 
tary elfect  to  treat  scxne  or  all  of  tlie  healtii- 
care  facilities  of  suoh  person  or  persons  as 
one  facility. 

<•         PAYMENT    to    THB    STATB 

Beginning  with  tte  quarter  commencing 
July  1,  1968.  the  Secretary  shall  piiy  each 
state  an  amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
sum  expanded  as  found  necessary  for  proper 
administration  of  tlje  program. 

OPEBATION     OF     ST.\TE    PLANS 

If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  fat  hearing,  finds  that  a 
state  plan  has  been  so  changed  or  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  he 
shall  notify  the  stats  agency  that  future  pay- 
ments will  be  limited  to  categories  vinder  the 
State  plan  not  affectod  by  such  failure. 

DEriMmoNS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Title  the  term 
Health  Care  Paclllty  means  a  hospital  clinic, 
nursing  home,  diagnostic  center,  home 
health  agency  or  any  lather  service  where  re- 
imbursement lnclu<tes  a  specitic  amount  for 
or  In  lieu  of  depreciotion. 

Sections  1861(b)(1)  and  1902(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  amended  to  permit: 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regtilations  for 
the  utilization  of  depreciation  allowances. 
Such  funds  can  be  spent  by  a  facility  only  if 
the  Secretary  U  satisfied  that  such  facility 
will  use  these  funds  in  accordance  with  a 
state  plan  approved  by  the  state  agency. 

EECITLATIONS  OF  TH*  SECRETARY  RELATHTE  TO 
XJTn.lZATION  OF  AMOUNTS  ATTarBLTABLE  TO 
DEPRECUTION  if  ■ 

In  promulgating  regulations  for  Implemen- 
tation Of  this  act  tile  Secretary  may  provide 
that  failure  to  utilize  funds  in  accordance 
vrtth  such  regulations  governing  proper 
planning  will  subjoct  a  health  care  facility 
to  denial  of  payments  in  whole  or  part  de- 
pending upon  the  iiature  and  significance  of 
the  violation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bUl  (S.  3801)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  assist  the  States  In 
conducting  contintulng  programs  of  plan- 
ning for  the  need  for  health-care  facil- 
ities in  the  State  and  for  assuring  that 
certain  amounts  payable  to  health-care 
facilities  pursuailt  to  titles  XVUI  and 
XIX  of  such  act  Irtll  be  exjjended  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  programs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  ANDKRSOir,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  refened  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Bepresentattce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  title  XIX  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TTTLE  XX — GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PLANNING  TO 
MtET  NEEDS  FOR  HOSPITALS  AND  OTHEa 
HEALTH  CARE  FACILmSS 

"Finding  of  Fact  and  Declaration  of  Purpose 
■Sec.  2001.     (a)  The  Congress  hereby  fiadi 
and  declares  that — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Government,  through 
numerous  programs,  has  assumed  a  major 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  making  avail- 
able  to  the  American  people  the  facilities 
equipment,  materials,  and  personnel  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  health  needs; 

"(2)  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  hosplta! 
and  related  health  care  are  a  grave  threat 
to  the  stability  of  publicly  and  privately  fi- 
nanced care  programs; 

"{3)  unnecessary  duplication  of  health- 
care equipment  and  facilities  la  wasteful  both 
in  terms  of  public  moneys  and  scarce  health 
personnel  and  Is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
accelerating  costs  of  health  care; 

"(4)  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  that  pub- 
lic payments  for  health  care  8er*ices  be 
made  in  a  manner  designed  to  encourage  .iiid 
promote  maximum  efficiency  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  health-care  facilities,  equipment,  ma- 
terials, and  personnel; 

•'(5)  financial  provision  for  the  replace- 
ment, modernization,  or  expansion  of  health- 
care facilities  should  tie  made  on  a  basis  con- 
.sistent  with  over-all  community.  State,  and 
regional  needs  for  such  facilities. 

•■(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  assist  the  States  in  conducting,  on  a 
continuing  basis  through  an  appropriate 
suite  agency,  a  program  of  planning  for  the 
health-care  facilities  located  or  to  be  located 
Within  the  State  (including  planning  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  such  facilities  and  the 
equipment  available  therein)  with  a  view  to 
meeting,  in  the  most  efficient  and  economic 
manner  possible,  the  needs  of  the  residents 
of  such  State  for  adequate  health-care  facili- 
ties. 

,  "Appropriation 
"Sec.    2002.  For   the    purpose   of   ennbUr? 
each  State  to  conduct  a  complete  .ind  con- 
tinuing   program    of    planning    designed   to 
carry  out  the  pur{>oses  of  this  title  (as  set 
forth   in   section   2001(b)),   there   Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.    The  svims  made  available 
tmder  this  section  shall  be  used  for  making 
pasrments   to  States  which  have  submitted, 
and  had  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare,    State    plans    for 
health-care    facility   planning.      Such  sums 
shall   be  paid   in  accordance  with  this  title 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  such  plan. 
'State  Plans  /or  Health-Care  Facility 
Planning 
"Sec.   2003.  (a)   A  State  plan  for  health- 
care facility  planning  must — ■ 

"(1)    provide  for  health-care  facility  plan- 
ning in  all  pollUcal  subdivisions  of  the  Suite: 
"1 2 1    provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State; 

"(3)  (A)  either  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment or  designation  of  a  single  State  agency 
to  administer  the  plan,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  or  designation  of  a  single 
State  agency  to  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  plan; 

"(B)  provide  for  the  utilization  by  the 
State  agency,  whenever  feasible,  of  the  serv- 
ices of  other  public  and  of  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  organizations  in  the  adminis- 
traUon  of  the  State  plan;  except  that  no  such 
agency  or  organization  shall  be  so  utilized 
unless  the  membership  or  compKwitlon  there. 
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ofia  broadly  representative  of  all  groups  con-     grsyjh    (5)   to  be  developed  for  health-care     plant  and   equipment  In  the  case  of   any 


cerned  with  health-care  facilities  in  the 
St.ite.  including  consumer  groups  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  at  large: 

■■(4)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 


facilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in  sub- 
section   (a). 

'■Payment  to  States 

"Sec.  2004.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
state  which  has  a  plan  approved  under  this 


provider  of  service  only  with  respect  to 
periods  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  such  amounts  will  be 
utilized  only  in  accordance  with  a  program 
for  future  capital  expenditure  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  (established  or 
designated  in  accordance  with  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XX)  of  the  State  in 
which  the  facility  with  resjject  to  wliicli  pr^y- 
ment  is  made  Is"  located  as  being  consistent 
With  and  in  furtherance  of  the  over-all  Slate 


title,  for  each  quarter,   beginning  with  the 
c:)napensatlon  of  any  individual  employed  In     quarter  commencing  July  1.  1968.  an  amount 

accordance  with  such  methods,  and  includ-      equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  sums  expended  ,.      ,      ,  v,  <■      ,, 

mg  provision  for  utilization  of  professional     during  such  quarter  as  found  necessary  bv      Pl=*"    ^°^    meeting    the    health^care    facility 
medical  and  other  health-care  personnel   in      the    Secretary    for   the    proper   and   efficient      heeds  of  the  people  of  such  State 

administration  of  the  SUite  plan 
"(b)(1)    Prior   to   the    beginning   of    each 

quarter,    the    Secretary    shall    estimate    the 

amount   to   which   a   State  will  be   entitled 

under  subsection  (a)   for  such  quarter,  such 

estimate  to  be  baseu  on  (A)  a  report  filed  by 

the  State  containing  Its  estimate  of  the  total 

sum  to  be  expended  In  such  quarter  in  ac- 


ihe  administration  of  the  plan)  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan; 

•i5)  (A)  provide  for  assisting  each  health- 
care facility  located  within  the  State  In  de- 
veloping a  program  for  capluU  expenditure, 
which  program  sliall  be  in  accordance  wltli 
and  In  furtherance  of  the  over-all  plan,  as 


developed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  subsec- 
title.  to  meet  the  needs,  in  the  most  efficient  tion.  and  stating  the  amount  appropriated  or 
and  economical  manner  possible,  of  the  resi-  made  available  by  the  State  lor  such  ex- 
dents  of  the  State  for  adequate  health-c.ire  penditures  in  such  quarter,  and  if  such 
facilities,  and  which  prog:rani  shall  provide  amount  is  less  tlian  the  State's  proportionate 
for  the  funding  of  any  amounts  paid  under  share  of  the  total  sum  of  Euch  estimated  ex- 
a  program  established  by  or  pursuant  to  title  penditures,  the  source  or  sources  from  which 
XVUI  or  XIX  which  are  paid  for  or  in  Ueu  the  difference  is  expected  to  be  derived,  and 
of  depreciation;  (B)   such  other  investigations  as  the  Secre- 

"(B)    provide  that.  In  developing  programs  tary  may  find  necessary, 
referred   to  In   subpara^aph    (Ai,   the   State  "i2i    The  Secretary  shall  then  p.iy.  in  such 

agency  will  apply  the  standards  and  criteria  Installments   as    he   may    determine,   to   the 

established  by  regulations  of  the  SecreUiry  State  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced  or 

with   respect    to   the   utilization,   for  capital  Incrciised  to  the  extent  of  any  overpayment  or 

expenditure,  of  that  portion  of  the  receipts  underpayment    which    the    Secretary    deter 


of  a  heallh-care  facility  which  are  chargeable 
to  depreciation  of  plant  or  equipment;  and 
"(C)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
p°riodlcally  review  the  program  (developed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (AM  of  each 
health-care  facility  in  the  State  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  such  program  con- 
tinues to  be  consistent  with  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  overall  plan,  as  developed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  meet 
the  needs,  in  the  moet  efficient  and  economi- 
cal manner  possible,  of  the  residents  of  the 
State  for  adequate  health-care  facilities;  and, 
if  such  program  Is  no  longer  consistent  with 
and  in  furtherance  of  such  plan,  assist  such 
health-care  facility  In  so  revising  such  pro- 
gram as  to  cause  such  program  to  be  consis- 
tent with  and  in  furtherance  of  such  plan; 

•  (6)   provide   that   the    State   agency   will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  require  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain  whether   health-care   facilities   located 
within  the  State  have  developed  programs  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph   (5)  (A)   and  whether 
such   facilities    are   carrying   out   such   pro- 
grams, to  ascertain  whether  the  State  agency 
is  carrying  out  the  State  plan  In  a  correct  and 
proper  manner,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ptirposes  of  this  title  are  being  carried  out; 
and  provide  that  the  State  agency  shall  com- 
ply with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 
"(7)   provide  for  participation  of  the  State, 
In  carrying  out  the  State  plan,  in  such  Inter- 
state and  regional  health-care  facility  pro- 
grams as  may  be  required  under  regulations 
prescribed   by    the   Secretary;    and   any   such 
program  so  participated  in  by  a  State  shall, 
tor   purposes   of    this    title   and    any   refer- 
ences thereto,   be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
State  plan  of  such  State  under  this  title;  and 
"(8)   provide  that,  whenever  more  than  one 
health-care  facility  is  in  the  same  ownership 
or  tmder  the  control  of  the  same  person  or 
persons,  such  person  or  persons  may,  at  his 
or  their  option  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
State   agency   granted   In    accordance   with 
standards   set   forth  In   regulations   of  the 
Secretary,  treat  all,  or  snch  less  number  as 
may  be  feasible,  of  the  health-care  facilities 
of  such  person  or  persons  as  one  facility  'or 
purposes  of  the  program  required  under  para- 


mlnes  was  made  under  this  section  to  such 
State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with  respect 
to  which  adjustment  has  not  already  been 
made  under  this  subsection. 

"(31  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  tinder  this  subsection,  any  ap- 
propriations   available    for   payments    under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 
'Operation  of  State  plans 
Sec.  2005.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  title  XVIIl  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  providers  of  service  for  service 
provided  on  and  after  Jtily  1,  1968. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strilclng  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (21)  thereof, 
(2)  by  strlicing  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (22i  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  followed  by 
the  word  "and",  and  (31  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (22)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(23)  provide  that  in  determining  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  m.ide  to  any 
hospital.  cUnic,  nursing  home,  or  diagnostic 
center  fur  services  provided  to  individuals 
under  the  State  plan,  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded an  amount  attributable  to  deprecia- 
tion of  f  lant  and  equipment  only  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  under  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  and  then  only,  in  the  case 
oi  any  facility  providing  such  services,  dur- 
ing a  period  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary ts  satisfied  that  such  facility  will 
utilize  amounts  attributable  to  such  depreci- 
ation only  In  accordance  with  a  program 
for  futtire  capital  expenditure  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  (established  or 
designated  in  accordance  with  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XX)  of  the  State  in 
which  such  facility  Is  located  as  being  con- 
sistent with  and  In  furtherance  of  the  over- 


able  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to     all  State  plan  for  meeting   the  health-care 


the  State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2003;  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  tliere  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantial- 
ly with  any  such  provision;  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  (or. 
in  his  discretion,  that  payments  will  be 
limited  to  categories  under  or  parts  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 
untU  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied  he  shall  m.-ilte  no 
further  payments  to  such  State  (or  shall 
limit  payments  to  categories  under  or  parts 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure). 

"Defivitionn 

"Sec.  2006.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(a)  'health-care  facility'  means  a  hospital 
clinic,  nursing  home,  diagnostic  center,  home 
health  agency;  or  any  other  service  where 
rein^bursement  includes  a  specific  amount 
for  or  in  lieu  of  depreciation. 

"(b)  'capital  expendltine"  means  (except 
to  the  extent  that  the  meaning  of  such  term 
shall  be  modified  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary)  an  expendi- 
ture which,  under  accepted  accounting  pro- 
cedures, is  not  properly  chargeable  els  an 
expense  of  operation  or  maintenance  " 

Sec.    2.   (a)     Section    1861(b)(1)     of    the 


facility  needs  of  the  people  of  such  State.' 
(biThe  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  expenditures 
made  on  and  after  July  1.  1968.  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(c)^li  Section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"XVI,  and  XIX".  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"XVI.  XIX,  and  XX". 

(2.iAi  Section  1116ia)(l)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  suiltlng  out  "XVT,  or  XIX" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "XVI,  XIX,  or 
XX'. 

(B)  Section  1116(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strilUng  out  ••1604,  or  1904''  and 
Inserting  iii  lieu  thereof  "1604.  1904.  or  2005". 

(C)  Section  1116(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "XVI.  or  XIX"  and 
inserting  iii  lieu  therof  "X'VI,  XIX,  or  XX". 

(D)  Section  1116(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "XVI,  or  XIX"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  there  of  "XVI,  XIX.  or  XX'. 

(d)  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (O)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  1118  thereof 
the  following; 

"Regitlations  of  the  Secretary  relatiie  to 
utilisation  of  amounts  attributable  to 
depreciation 

"Sec.  1119.  In  promulgating  regulations 
(referred  to  In  the  last  sentence  of  section 
1861ib)(l)  and  1902(a)  (23)  )  relating  to 
utilization  of  amounts  attributable  to  depre- 
ciation, the  Secretary  may  provide  that,  for 
failure  to  utilize  such  amounts  in  ac- 
cordance  with   such   regulations,   a   health- 


Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  care  faciUty  may  be  denied  payments  of  such 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  amounts  In  the  future.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  or  have  such  amounts  withheld,  depending 
title  the  term  "reasonable  cost'  shall  Include  on  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  viola- 
amounts     attributable     to     depreciation    of  tion  of  such  regulations  by  such  faclUty.' 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lay  on  the  table  for  additional  co- 
sponsors  through  September  16,  1966. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDEaSTT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFERMENT  OF  POLICE  OFFICERS 
PROM  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY 
TRAINING  AND  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
creasing crime  wave,=.the  constitutional 
problems  in  law  enforcement,  the  com- 
petitive labor  market  and  the  lack  of 
funds  confronting  our  cities  all  cc«nbine 
to  create  a  major  potential  threat  to 
public  safety.  Never  in  history  has  the 
need  for  well  educated,  properly  trained 
law  enforcement  ofBcers  been  so  critical. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1965  will 
do  much  to  remedy  this  situation  in  the 
long  run.  The  aid  provided  under  that 
program  will  enable  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  better  cope  with  the  increasing- 
ly difficult  problems  of  crime  detection 
and  prevention. 

But  the  act  does  nothing  to  alleviate 
the  most  serious  and  inimediate  prob- 
lem facing  the  polled  departments  of 
our  cities  today.  Recruiting  of  qualified 
young  men  is  at  a  standstill.  Even  the 
greatest  efforts  and  best  intentions  can- 
not improve  the  niimerical  strength  and 
professional  eflecUveness  of  police  forces. 
I  have  been  In  ^afitact  with  a  number  of 
police  oCQcials  in  Texas  and  been  in- 
formed of  the  alarming  shortage  of  of- 
ficers in  our  police  forces. 

In  many  cities,  police  personnel  are 
stretched  so  thin  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  reacting  quickly  and 
effectively  to  an  unexpected  hazard, 
either  natural  or  manmade. 

While  the  manpower  shortage  of  our 
police  forces  is  not  a  new  problem,  it 
has  become  disturbingly  acute  in  the  last 
year.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this 
Is'the  significant  number  of  men  enlist- 
ing and  being  drafted  for  service  in  our 
armed  services. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  provide  a  draft  deferment  for  po- 
lice officers.  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized the  President  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  a  registrant  whose  employ- 
ment is  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  interest.  My  bill  would  evi- 
dence congressional  conviction  that  ef- 
fective and  fully  manned  police  forces 
are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional and  local  safety. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  leaves 
the  Selective  Service  System  a  great  deal 
of  leeway  in  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  deferment.  Rather 
than  place  a  great  number  of  restric- 
tions on  this  agency,  my  bill  gives  it  broad 
authority  and  instruction  to  provide  for 
the  deferment  of  police  officers  in  order 
to  avoid  undue  disruption  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  States.  Draft 
deferment  for  police  officers  would  make 
available  a  broad  segment  of  well  quali- 
fied, well  educated  young  men  who  would 
consider  the  career  of  law  enforcement. 


A  young  man  \\ho  is  willing  to  face  the 
risk  of  personal  abuse,  bodily  harm,  or 
death  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  police 
officer  should  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment by  the  draft  boards  in  the  face  of 
the  current  crisis  in  law  enforcement. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here  just 
how  dangerous  police  work  is.  In  1965. 
there  were  53  police  officers  murdered. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  figures 
gathered  by  the  FBI  disclose  that  the 
highest  incideiKe  of  police  deaths  re- 
sulted when  the  law  enforcement  officers 
who  were  assigned  to  one-man  patrol 
cars  attempted  to  make  arrests  or  trans- 
port prisoners.  This  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  short- 
age of  officers  will  force  an  estimated 
3  percent  increase  this  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  jurisdictitns  using  one-man  patrol 
cars. 

The  national  rate  for  assaults  on  law 
enforcement  officers  last  year  was  10.8 
assaults  for  e\«ery  100  officers.  While 
these  assaults  flid  not  always  result  in 
personal  injury  to  the  officer- victim,  in 
approximately  one-third  of  these  as- 
saults the  officer  did  suffer  physical 
harm. 

These  figures  show  that  a  policeman 
deferred  from  active  duty  in  the  Nation's 
armed  sei-vices  is  not  being  exempted 
from  the  risk  of  bodily  harm  or  even 
death.  At  the  jame  time,  his  deferment 
would  allow  him  to  continue  to  keep  the 
cities  and  towns  of  America  safe  from 
the  ever-present  menace  of  crime. 

One  of  the  tbings  for  which  our  men 
in  uniform  are  fighting  is  the  safety  and 
security  of  tlieir  loved  ones.  Surely, 
this  is  a  way  In  which  the  concept  of 
deferments  from  the  draft  can  be  used 
to  increase  the  safety  of  the  Natioii.  It 
deserves  our  prompt  consideration  and 
approval. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3803'  to  amend  the  Uni- 
vei-sal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
as  amended,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  police  officers  of  States, 
and  subdivisioas  thereof,  from  training 
and  service  unfier  .such  act.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Towej!,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ai-med  Strvices. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1966— 
AMENDMENTS 

.^MENDMtNTa.  NOS.    788    TICROUGH    8-40 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  53  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  14763'  to  assure  nondiscrim- 
ination in  Federal  and  State  jury  selec- 
tion and  service,  to  facilitate  the  de.seg- 
regation  of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  provide  judicial  relief 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices, 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
piuposes.  whictj  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  {printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    84  1    THHOITGH    888 

Mr.  EASTLAJJD  submitted  48  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  14TI65,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Eastlakd, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 


ing.' 


AMENDMENT    NO.     88S 


Mr.  H.A.RT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Ma.'?- 
sachusetts.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Burdick.  M:- 
Tydincs,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr 
Javits)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  14765,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

<See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hart,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  headiiig.' 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  26,  1966,  the  names  o'. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  PRoxMniE,  and 
Mr.  Tydings  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3769)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
in  order  to  authorize  comprehen.slve 
pilot  programs  in  lake  pollution  preven- 
tioii  and  control,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators i  on 
August  26,  1966. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  S.  3765 
TO  LIE  AT  THE  DESK  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3765.  now  at 
the  desk  for  additional  sponsors,  may 
continue  to  lie  at  the  desk  for  additional 
sponsors  until  the  close  of  business  on 
September  21. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT   ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1547. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S 
3695  I  to  amend  the  Sjnall  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  3693' 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purpose-, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Cum- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Sm.ill 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1966". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"establishment  or  smai  l  business 

INVESTMENT  DIVISION 

"Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a  division 
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to  be  known  as  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment DlvlBlon.  The  Division  shall  be  headed 
by  an  Associate  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  and  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  provided  by 
law  for  other  associate  administrators  of  the 
SmAll  Business  Administration." 

Sec.  3.  Section  308  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (c);  and 

(2 1  by  Inserting  after  subsection  <,e)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

'•(f)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  and 
the  Administration  shall  (In  addition  to  any 
authority  otherwise  vested  by  this  Act )  have 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  set  forth 
in  the  Small  Business  Act.  and  the  provUlons 
of  sections  13  and  16  of  that  Act.  ln>of.ir  as 
applicable,  are  extended  to  the  functions  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Administration 
under  this  Act. 

"(gi  The  Administration  shall  Include  In 
Us  annual  report,  made  pursuant  to  section 
lOia)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  a  full  and 
detailed  account  of  Its  operations  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  set  forth  the  amount 
of  loiises  sustained  by  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  such  operations  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  total  losses  which  the  Government  can 
reasonably  expect  to  Incur  as  a  result  of  such 
operations  during  the  then  current  fiscal 
year." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  section  heading  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"REVOCATION     AND     St'SPENStON     OP    MCENSES; 
CEASE  AND   DESIST    ORDERS" 

(b)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "revoked  or"  before 
"suspended"; 

(2i  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  "Ad- 
ministration, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  license"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Administration";  and 

(3 1  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (2i  "fur 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  license,". 

(c)  Section  309(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Where  a  licensee  or  any  other  person 
has  not  complied  with  any  provision  of  tills 
Act,  or  of  any  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto  by  the  Administration,  or  is  engag- 
ing or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  prac- 
tices which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  Act  or  regulation,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  order  such  licensee  or  other 
person  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  action 
or  failure  to  act.  The  Administration  may 
further  order  such  licensee  or  other  person 
to  take  such  action  or  to  refrain  from  such 
action  as  the  Administration  deems  neces- 
sary to  Insure  compliance  with  the  Act  and 
the  regulations.  The  Administration  may 
also  suspend  the  license  of  a  licensee,  against 
whom  an  order  has  been  Issued,  until  such 
licensee  compiles  with  such   order." 

(d)  Section  309(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1 1  by  Inserting  after  "licensee",  each 
place  it  appears,  the  following:  "or  other 
person";  and 

(21  by  Inserting  before  "suspending",  each 
place  It  appears,  the  following:  "revoking 
or". 

(e)  Section  309(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "licensee",  the  first  place 
It  appears,  the  following:  ",  or  other  person 
against  whom  an  order  Is  Issued,". 

(f)  Section  309(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "If 
any  licensee  or  other  person  against  which 
or  against  whom  an  order  Is  issued  under 
this  section  (alia  to  obey  the  order,  the  Ad- 
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ministration  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
coiut  of  appeals,  within  the  circuit  where 
the  Ucensee  has  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  enforcement  of  the  order,  and 
shall  file  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon 
Vrhlch  the  order  complained  of  w*s  entered."; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  other  person"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence. 

Sec.  5.  Section  310  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of   1958   is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "examinations 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  310.", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany shall  be  subject  to  examinations  made 
by  direction  of  the  Administration  by  exam- 
iners selected  or  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  cost  of  such  examinations, 
including  the  compensation  of  the  examiners, 
may  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administration 
be  assessed  against  the  company  examined 
and  when  so  assessed  shall  be  paid  by  such 
company.  Every  such  company  shall  make 
such  reports  to  the  Administration  at  such 
times  and  in  such  form  as  the  Administra- 
tion may  require:  except  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  exempt  from  making 
sucli  reports  any  such  company  wliich  is 
registered  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid 
duplication  in  reporting  requirements." 

Stc.  6.  Section  311  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  have  au- 
thority to  act  as  trustee  or  receiver  of  the 
licensee.  Upon  request  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  court  may  appoint  the  Administra- 
tion to  act  In  such  capacity  unless  the  court 
deems  such  appointment  inequitable  or  oth- 
erwise inappropriate  by  reason  of  the  special 
circumstances  Involved." 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  nt  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"RE.MOVAL    OR    SUSPENSION    OF    DIRECTORS    AND 
OFFICERS  OF  LICENSEES 

"Sec.  313.  (ai  Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Administration,  any  director  or  officer  of 
a  Ucensee  has  committed  any  violation  of 
this  Act.  or  any  regulation  Issued  thereun- 
der, or  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  has 
become  final,  or  has  committed  or  engaged  In 
any  act,  omission,  or  practice  which  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such 
director  or  officer,  and  the  Administration 
determines  that  the  licensee  has  suffered  or 
will  probably  suffer  substantial  financial  loss 
or  other  damage  or  that  the  interests  of  the 
Administration  could  be  seriously  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
Is  one  Involving  personal  dishoneety  on  the 
part  of  stich  director  or  officer,  the  Adminis- 
tration may  serve  upon  such  director  or  offi- 
cer a  written  notice  of  Its  intention  to  remove 
him  from  office. 

"(b)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Adminis- 
tration may,  if  It  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  licensee  or  the  interests  of 
the  Administration,  by  written  notice  to  such 
efTect  served  upon  such  director  or  officer, 
suspend  him  from  office  and  or  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  In  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  licensee. 
Such  suspension  and  or  prohibition  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  service  or  such  notice 
and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings 
authorized  by  subsection  (d),  shall  remain 
In  effect  pending  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  pursuant  to  the  no- 
tice served  under  subsection   (a)    and  until 


such  time  as  tlie  Administration  shall  dis- 
miss the  charges  specified  in  such  notice,  or. 
If  an  order  of  removail  and  ■  or  prohibition  Is 
issued  against  the  director  or  officer,  until 
the  etTectlre  date  of  any  such  order.  Copies 
of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon 
the  Interested  Ucensee. 

"(c)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a  di- 
rector or  oiBcer.  as  provided  in  subsection 
(ai,  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  &t  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  not;c3.  unless  an  earUer  or  a  later 
date  Is  set  by  the  AdmlnlsuaUon  at  the  re- 
quest of  ( 1 »  such  director  or  officer  and  for 
good  cause  shown,  or  (2)  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Unless  such  di- 
rector or  officer  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  in 
person  or  by  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to 
the  issuance  of  an  order  of  such  removal  In 
the  event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  the  rec- 
ord made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  find  that  any  of  the  grounds 
specified  In  such  notice  has  been  established, 
the  Administration  may  Issue  such  orders  of 
removal  from  office  as  it  deems  appropnate. 
Any  such  order  shall  become  effective  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  service  upon 
such  licensee  and  the  director  or  officer  con- 
cerned ( except  in  the  case  of  an  order  issued 
upon  consent,  which  shall  become  effective 
at  the  time  specified  therein).  Such  order 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforcible  except 
to  such  extent  as  It  is  stayed,  modified,  ter- 
minated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Ad- 
niinlstratlon  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"tdi  Within  ten  days  after  any  director 
or  otRcer  has  been  suspended  from  ofhce 
and  or  prohibited  from  participation  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  licensee  under 
sxibsectlon  (bi,  such  director  or  officer  may 
applv  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  home  office 
of  the  licensee  Is  located,  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  a  stay  of  such  suspension  and  or 
prohibition  pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  served  upon  such  director  or  officer 
under  subsection  (a),  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspension 
and  or  prohibition. 

"(ei  Whenever  any  director  or  officer  of  a 
licensee  is  charged  in  any  Information,  In- 
dictment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  attorney,  with  the  commission 
of  or  participation  In  a  felony  involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust,  the  Administra- 
tion may.  by  written  notice  served  upon  such 
director' or  officer  svispend  him  from  office 
and  or  prohibit  him  from  ftirther  partici- 
pation In  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Ucensee.  A  copy  of  such  notice 
shall  also  be  served  upon  the  licensee.  Such 
suspension  and  or  prohibition  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  such  Information.  Indictment, 
or  complaint  is  finally  disposed  of  or  until 
terminated  by  the  Administration.  In  the 
event  that  a  judgment  of  conviction  with  re- 
spect i«  such  offense  Is  entered  against  such 
director  or  officer,  and  at  such  time  as  such 
Judgment  is  not  subject  to  further  appellate 
review,  the  Administration  may  issue  and 
serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  an  order 
removing  him  from  office.  A  copy  of  such 
order  shall  be  served  upon  such  hc<.nsee, 
whereupon  such  director  or  officer  shall  cease 
to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such  licensee. 
A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  dispoeltion 
of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude  the  Admin- 
istration from  thereafter  Instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  suspend  or  remove  such  director 
or  officer  from  office  and  or  to  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  in  licensee  affairs, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a*  or  (b) . 

"(f)  (1)  Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this 
section  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal  Judicial 
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district  or  in  the  territory  In  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  licensee  la  located  unleaa 
the  party  afforded  the  hearing  consenta  to 
another  place,  and  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  Such  hearing  shall 
be  private,  unless  a  public  hearing  Is  agreed 
to  by  the  party  afforded  the  bearing  and  by 
the  Administration.  After  such  hearing,  and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  Administration 
has  notified  the  parties  that  the  case  has 
been  submitted  to  it  for  final  decision,  the 
Administration  shall  render  its  decision 
(which  shall  include  findings  of  fact  up)on 
which  its  decision  is  predicated)  and  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  each  party 
to  the  proceeding  an  order  or^  orders  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  shall  be 
exclusively  as  provided  in  this  subsection. 
Unless  a  petition  for  review  la  timely  filed 
In  a  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States, 
as  hereinafter  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
thla  subsection,  and  thereafter  until  the 
record  in  the  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so 
provided,  the  Administration  may  at  any 
time,  upon  such  notice  and  in  such  manner 
as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify.  terminnt«.  or 
aet  aside  any  such  order.  Upon  such  tiling 
of  the  record,  the  Administration  may  mod- 
ify, terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order 
with  permission  of  the  court. 

"(3)  Any  party  to  such  proceeding  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
director  or  officer  concerned,  or  an  order  is- 
sued under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section), 
by  filing  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  licensee  is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Administration  be  modified,  terminated, 
or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk'  of  the 
court  to  the  Administration,  and  thereupon 
the  Administration  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the 
filing  of  the  record  shall,  except  as  provided 
In  the  last  sentence  of  said  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  be 
exclusive,  to  affirm,  modify,  terminate,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of  the 
Administration.  Review  of  such  proceedings 
•hall  be  had  as  provided  In  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  The  Judgment  and  de- 
cree of  the  court  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  siieciScally 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  Administration. 

"UNLAWrtri,  ACTS  AND  OMISSIONS  BY  OFTICERS, 
DIRrCTORS,  EMPLOYEES,  0«  AGENTS;  BREACH  Or 
rmUCIABT  DUTY 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  Wherever  a  licensee  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation  Issued 
thereunder  by  reason  of  Its  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  thereof  or  by  reason  of  Its  en- 
gaging in  any  act  or  practice  which  consti- 
tutes or  will  constitute  a  violation  thereof, 
aueh  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  a 
violation  and  an  unlawful  act  on  the  part 
of  any  person  (Including  the  individual  offi- 
cers, directors,  or  employees  or  agents  of  such 
licensee)  who,  directly  or  Indirectly,  au- 
thorizes, orders,  partlclpatea  In,  or  causes, 
brings  about,  counsels,  aids,  or  abeta  in  the 
commission  of  any  acts,  practices,  or  trans- 
actions which  constitute  or  will  constitute, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  stich  violation. 


"(b)  It  shall  be  tinlawful  for  any  officer, 
director,  employee,  agent,  or  other  partic- 
ipant in  the  managtment  or  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  a  licensee  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice,  or  to  omit  any  act,  in  breach  of  his 
fiduciary  duty  as  silch  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  pa»"tlclpant,  if.  as  a  result 
thereof,  the  licensee  has  suffered  or  is  In  im- 
minent danger  of  suffering  financial  loss  or 
other  damage. 

"(c)  Except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  administration.  It  shall  be  unlawful  ( 1 ) 
for  any  person  hereafter  to  take  office  as  an 
officer,  director,  or  »nployee  of  a  licensee,  or 
to  become  an  agent  or  participant  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  or  management  of  a 
licensee,  if  (A)  he  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  or  any  other  criminal  offense  Involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  bleach  of  trust,  or  |B)  he 
has  been  found  clvOIy  liable  In  damages,  or 
has  been  perraaneBtly  or  temporarily  en- 
Joined  by  an  order,  Judgment,  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  by  reason  of 
any  act  or  practice  Cnvolvlng  fraud  or  breach 
of  trust;  or  (2)  for  any  person  to  continue 
to  serve  In  any  of  the  above-described  ca- 
pacities, if  (ii  he  is  hereafter  convicted  of  a 
felony,  or  any  othef  criminal  offense  involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  or  (11)  he 
is  hereafter  found  eivUly  liable  in  damages, 
or  Is  permanently  o*  temporarily  enjoined  by 
an  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurlsdlct4on.  by  reason  of  any  iict 
or  practice  Involvllig  fraud  or  breach  of 
trust. 

"PENALTIES   AND    FORFEITURES 

"Sec.  315-  A  licensee  which  violates  any 
regvilation  or  written  directive  iF.siied  by 
the  Administrator,  requiring  the  filing  of 
any  regular  or  spaclal  report  pursuant  to 
section  310tb)  of  tbis  Act,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  United  Btates  a  clvU  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  each  and  every  day 
of  the  continuance  Of  the  Ucen.sees  failure  to 
file  such  report,  unless  It  Is  shown  that  such 
failure  Is  due  to  rfasonable  cause  and  not 
due  to  willful  neglect:  Provided.  That  the 
Administration  may  by  rule.s  and  regula- 
tions, or  upon  application  of  an  interested 
party,  at  any  time  previous  to  suth  failure. 
by  order,  after  ncBce  and  opportunity  for 
he.Trlng,  exempt  In  whole  or  In  pmrt,  any 
small  business  Investment  company  from  the 
provisions  of  this  aectlon.  u{>on  suoh  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  period  of  time 
as  it  deems  necessafy  and  appropriate.  If  the 
Administration  flnfts  that  such  action  is 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  public  interest  or 
the  protection  of  the  Administration,  The 
Administration  maj  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  make  any  Blternative  requirements 
appropriate  to  the  aituatton.  The  civil  pen- 
alties provided  for  i&  this  section  shall  accrue 
to  the  United  Stat«8  and  may  be  recovered 
In  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

"JURISDICTION     AIlD     SERVICE     OT     PROCESS 

"Sec  316.  Any  8i4t  or  action  brought  un- 
der -section  308,  309.  311,  313.  or  315  by  the 
Administration  at  law  or  in  equity  to  en- 
force any  liability  cr  duty  created  by,  or  to 
enjoin  any  violation  of,  this  Act.  or  any  rule, 
regulatlqn,  or  ordo-  promulgated  thereun- 
der, shall  be  brought  In  the  district  wherein 
the  licensee  maintains  Its  principal  office,  and 
process  in  such  caKS  may  be  served  In  any 
district  In  which  the  defendant  maintains 
its  principal  office  or  transacts  business,  or 
wherever   the   defendant   may   be   found," 

Sec.  B.  (a)  Sectlo»  4(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amendod  by  striking  out  "three 
Deputy  AdmlnlstralPrs"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  Deputy  Administrator  and  three 
Associate  Admlnisttators  (Including  the  As- 
sociate AdministratCr  specified  In  section  201 
of  the  Small  Buatoiess  Investment  Act  of 
1958)  ■•. 

(b)    Such  sectioa  Is   further  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  ti|ereof  the  following:     The 

^  Deputy  Administrator  shall    be   Acting   Ad- 


ministrator of  the  Administration  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator 
or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
the  Administrator." 

(c)(1)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Act  of  1964  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Buslne.ss  Administration." 

(2)  Section  303(e)  (11)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Admin- 
istrators of  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstr.i- 
tion  (4)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "As- 
sociate Administrators  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (3)". 

Sec.  9.   (a)   Chapter  17  of  title  18.  United 
States   Code.   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"5  338.  Stock   of  small   business   Investment 
companies  as  collateral  for  loans 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  or 
principal  shareholder  of  any  small  business 
Investment  company  which  Is  licensed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  knowingly  offers  any  sh.ires 
of  slock  In  such  company  as  security  for  any 
loan  to  purchase  an  Interest  In  such  com- 
pany, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both, 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'prin- 
cipal shareholder'  of  any  small  business  In- 
vestment company  means  a  person  wlio  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owns,  controls,  or  holds 
with  power  to  vote,  10  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  voting  shares  of  such 
company. 

"This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  any  loan  made  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  to  any  such  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  principal  shareholder,  unless,  after  tlie 
expiration  of  ninety  days  after  such  date, 
such  loan  is  secured  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
collateral  consisting  of  shares  of  stock  in 
any  such  company." 

(b)   The  analysis  to  chapter  17  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  item  as  follows: 
"338.  Stock    of    small    business    Investment 
companies  as  collateral  for  loans." 

Sfc.  10,  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is 
amended — 

( 1 1   by  striking  out  the  items  describing 
the  contents  of  sections  309  and  310  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  309.  Revocation  and  suspension  of  li- 
censes;  cease  and  desist  orders. 

"Sec  310    E.icamlnations  and  Investigations"; 

and 

(2)    by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  that  part 

which  describes  the  contents  of  title  III  tiie 

following  new  items: 

"Sec,  313,  Removal  or  suspension  of  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  licensees 

"Sec.  314.  Unlawful  acts  and  omissions  by 
officers,  directors,  employees,  or 
agents;  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 

"Sec,  315    Penalties  and  forfeitures. 

"Sec.  316,  Jurisdiction  and  service  of 
process," 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presl(aent,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  clear  up  an  am- 
biguity in  the  bill.  It  has  been  agreed 
to  on  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  26,  line  23,  delete  the  word 
"any". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  remove  an  ambiguity 
In  the  language  of  section  9  of  the  bill. 
This  section  would  prohibit  any  oflBcer, 
director,  or  10  percent  stockholder  from 
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using  the  stock  of  an  SBIC  as  collateral 
for  a  loan  to  purchase  stock  in  the  same 
SBIC. 

The  section  further  provides  that  a 
person  who  had  such  a  loan  at  the  time 
the  bill  became  law  has  90  days  in  which 
to  substitute  other  collateral  for  the 
SBIC  stock  used.  The  bill  as  written 
would  in  such  a  case  require  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  collateral  on  any  and  all 
SBIC  stock,  not  just  the  stock  of  the 
particular  SBIC  In  which  additional 
stock  had  been  purchased  by  the  loan. 
This  amendment  would  simply  require 
the  substitution  of  other  collateral  for 
the  stock  of  the  particular  SBIC,  con- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
section. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  commltte  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Tower  supporting  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Tower 

I  believe  this  bill  will  give  the  Small 
Business  Administration  the  necessary  tools 
with  which  to  meet  the  problems  which  are 
arising  within  the  operations  of  certain 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  give  full  attention 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation. 

Among  the  strengthening  features  of  the 
bill  are  additional  power  to  revoke  licenses, 
more  revealing  reporting  requirements, 
greater  penalties  for  violations,  stronger  pro- 
Kction  against  integration  of  improper  ele- 
ments into  the  SBIC  industry. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  efforts  by  com- 
mittee members,  CBA  offlclals,  spokesmen 
{or  the  SBIC  Industry,  and  committee  staff 
personnel  to  incorporate  into  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  new  and  additional 
features  which  would  be  noncontroverslal 
but  which  would  still  strengthen  the  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  tMrd  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  Chair  hears  none, 
may  proceed. 


The  Senator 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  on 
a  matter  incident  to  the  resolution  of 
the  policy  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  long  does  the  Senator  wish 
to  proceed? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 


REDUCTION  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  regret  that  some  of  us  noted  the 
sharpness  of  the  attack  made  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  on  the  resolution  which  the 
Senate  Democratic  policy  committee 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  a  substantial  reduction 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe. 

When  the  Senator  from  Washington 
asserted  that  the  policy  committee  was 
trying  to  "ram  this  resolution  through," 
he  was  not  correct.  Nor  was  he  correct 
when  he  implied  that  the  matter  had  not 
been  considered  previously  by  the  "sub- 
stantive Senate  committees  having  juris- 
diction upon  these  issues." 

The  question  of  reduction  of  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Europe  has  been  discussed, 
in  this  session,  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee; 
and  because  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Military  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  met  jointly,  it  was  also  dis- 
cussed before  that  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee:  and 
the  hearings  of  these  committees  have 
been  printed  and  are  available  to  any 
Senator. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  question  was 
also  discussed  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  International  Operations, 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  from  hearings  held 
last  May  before  this  subcommittee  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Atlantic  Alliance 

(Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  and  International  Opera- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  United  States  Senate.  Eighty- 
Ninth  Congress.  Second  Session,  May  19, 
1966,  part  3;  May  25.  1966,  part  4.) 

I  Part  31 
(Testimony  of  Dr.  Malcolm  W.  Hotig,  Senior 
Staff  Member  and  Economist  and  Systems 
Analyst  of  the  Rand  Corporation  and  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Schelllng.  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, Harvard  University) 
Senator    Symington.  First.    I    would    con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  Chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  for  the  intelligent  and  con- 
structive manner  in  which  Uie  subjects  of 
these  hearings  are  being  developed.     He  told 
me  there  would   l>e  challenging  statements 
you  gentlemen  would  make  this  morning  and 
I  certainly  agree. 

With  some  of  what  you  say,  however,  I 
find  it  hard  to  agree. 

Nobody  has  brought  up  the  cost.  Either 
last  night  or  this  morning  there  was  a  star- 
tling statement  about  a  change  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position,  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  I  am  ren»lnded  of  a 
sign  in  Charley  Kettering's  office,  "The  great- 
est incentive  to  sound  thought  is  the  sheriff." 


Once  more,  in  this  balance  of  payments 
situation,  we  find  ourselves  seriously  off  in 
our  estimates. 

What  also  worries  me  Is  the  strength  of  the 
forces  you  refer  to.  as  example,  the  strength 
of  the  German  Army.  I  have  just  come  back 
from  Germany.  What  surprised  me  was  the 
weakness  of  the  German  Army  as  against 
their  NATO  commitments;  as  example,  the 
proximity  of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Amerlc.-in  Army,  five  divisions  plus  three 
armored  repiments,  to  the  total  number  of 
people  in  the  German  Army  where  there  are 
supposed  to  be  12  combat  ready  divisions. 

What  also  surprised  me  was  the  relative 
weak  aspect  of  their  air  force;  and,  as  we 
know,  their  navy  is  somewhat  inconsequen- 
tial. 

In  addition,  the  British  commitment  is 
to  be  sixty  percent  of  ours,  but  actually  they 
are  running  about  25  percent. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  in  your  state- 
ment you  underestimate  the  serious  military 
problems  the  withdrawal  of  Prance  from 
N.^TO  and  its  military  ancillary.  SHAPE, 
have  given  this  country  and  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  as  much  as  we  have  fulfilled  our  NATO 
commitments  for  over  twenty  years,  also  our 
commitments  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
a.s  in  Korea — why  is  It  that  they  have  never 
fulfilled  their  commitments.  How  long  can 
ihii-  go  on'' 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  French  have 
lncrea.sed  their  gold  holdings  over  500  per- 
cent, alsf-  heavily  increased  their  reserves. 
Tlie  Genr.ans  have  Increased  their  gold  hold- 
ings over  480  percent,  and  also  have  very 
very  much  increased  their  total  reserves.  Our 
gold  holdings  have  dropped  about  36  per- 
cent, and  our  total  reserves  about  32  percent. 
Now  I  understand  the  running  argument 
about  the  growth  of  out  GrxDss  National 
Product  and  its  relationship  to  the  Balance 
of  Payments,  and  would  rather  not  get  into 
that  at  this  time  because  I  do  not  think  one 
balances  off  the  growing  problem  of  the 
ether. 

With  Prance  leaving.  It  would  appear  that 
we  are  back  to  "tripwire  ",  using  an  expres- 
sion of  15  years  ago. 

In  any  case  I  wonder  how  long  we  can  go 
on,  in  effect,  financing  the  free  world  with 
Evich  little  help,  and  defending  most  of  the 
free  world  with  such  little  help. 

With  those  premises,  there  are  one  or  two 
questions  I  would  ask. 

If  it  is  not  important  for  these  countries 
of  Europe  who  have  became  so  prosperous — 
I  am  not  in  any  sense  criticising  the  past^ — 
to  keep  up  their  commitments  militarily  to 
NATO,  why  is  it  important  for  us  to  keep 
up  ours? 

Secondly,  and  this  occupies  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  statement  just  made  by  Dr. 
Schelllng — do  you  really  believe  we  can  ha\  e 
a  trtUy  meaningful,  effective  military  posi- 
tion on  the  Etiropean  continent  without 
France? 

Finally,  a  question  that  runs  through  my 
mind,  after  going  to  Geneva  and  Germany 
and  France  and  England:  does  not  our  fu- 
ture, possibly  our  futiu-e  security,  lie  in  a 
closer  arrangement  with  the  Russians,  if  It 
can  be  made  on  an  honorable  basis,  than  is 
generally  coxisidered  true  in  this  country 
today? 

Tliose  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  on  which 
I  would  be  interested  in  having  your  com- 
ments, and  those  of  Dr.  Hoeg. 

Senator  Jackson.  Dr.  Schelllng,  would  you 
like  to  start? 

Prof  ScHELUNc.  I  feel  a  massive  onslaught 
of  questions,  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  give 
a  flexible,  possibly  a  conventional,  respons©. 
I  am  afraid  what  we  learned  back  at  the 
time  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  have  been 
learning  every  year  since.  Is  that  a  big  rtcli 
powerful  country  always  has  to  make  the 
greater  sacrifice  and  \a  always  In  the  weakest 
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b&rgcainlng  position  within  any  alUance  that 
la  Intended  to  put  fartti  Joint  contributions. 
1  believe  I  can  deplore  as  mucb  as  Senator 
STMnroToiT  the  failure  of  other  Kmopean 
countries  to  make  as  hard  and  dUBcrult  a 
contribution  as  we  have  regularly  made,  and 
I  partlc\Uarly  deplore  what  Prance  la  doing, 
which  sometimes  almost  comes  close  to  loolc- 
Ing  like  minor  sabotage.  None  the  less  I 
think  we  are  stuck  with  It.  We  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  Brltlah  have  serious  balance 
of  payments  and  other  economic  problems, 
so  at  least  one  of  the  major  countries  In 
Europe,  though  Its  contribution  to  defense 
does  not  compare  with  ours.  Is  at  least  suf- 
fering rather  comparable  difficulties. 

Whether  money  could  be  saved — I  can't 
claim  to  have  gone  through  enough  arith- 
metic, iXMSlbly  Dr.  Hoag  has,  to  see  whether 
some  of  the  air  un\ta  in  Europe  may  have  be- 
come redundant  with  the  development  of  our 
own  strategic  forces  here  at  honoie  and 
whether  some  costs  could  be  saved- — -znay 
have  to  be  saved — as  the  French  infrastruc- 
ture for  air  action  Is  taken  away  from  us. 

On  the  basic  question,  though,  of  whether 
there  can  be  a  meaningful  defense  of  Europe 
without  France,  I  am  inclined  to  thin):  the 
Soviet  Union  finds  It  very,  very  meaningful 
even  If  the  American  troops  were  only  a 
trip-wire.  If  their  only  function  in  the  early 
stages  of  an  attack  were  to  die,  to  die  glori- 
ously and  dramatically  and  in  a  manner  that 
was  bound  to  provoke  a  large  American  re- 
sponse. Even  If  that  were  their  only  func- 
tion, which  I  think  It  Is  not.  this  would  still 
be  a  meanlngftil  force  from  the  point  of 
view  of  anything  that  the  Soviet  would  de- 
liberately contrive,  even  for  events  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  deliberately  con- 
trive— border  Incidents,  revolts  within  satel- 
lite countries  that  spill  over,  and  so  forth. 
The  Anaerlcan  divisions  that  we  have  there. 
If  they  are  flexible,  adaptable,  mobile  and 
properly  located,  can  make  a  very  enormous 
difference  to  whether  things  get  out  of  hand 
or,  Instead,  can  be  controlled. 

The  flnal  question  is  whether  our  security 
In  the  long  run  may  not  lie  more  In  reaching 
an  understaning  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yes,  Indeed,  I  hope  so.  One  of  the  striking 
results  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  if  again  I 
may  say  bo.  Is  that  American-Soviet  relations 
seem  to  be  much  firmer  and  better  than  I 
would  have  guessed  two  years  ago.  One 
would  have  expected  much  more  rancor, 
much  more  Interference,  from  the  Soviet 
Union  than  has  actually  occurred.  This  may 
suggest  that  indeed  what  was  hoped  or  ex- 
pected to  be  the  beginning  of  a  detente, 
starting  perhaps  around  1963,  Is  genuinely 
something. 

My  only  reservation  is  that  that  provides 
no  new  reason  for  paying  less  attention  to 
the  defense  of  Europe.  If  Indeed  the  Soviet 
Union  has  at  last  decided  that  It  either  does 
not  want  to  conquer  that  part  of  the  world. 
or  would  not  know  how  to  control  It  If  It 
did.  that  may  be  precisely  because  we  have 
achieved  a  deterrent  and  potential  defense  In 
Western  Exirope  that  is  now  a  foregone  con- 
clusion to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  have 
learned  the  facta  of  life. 

I  would  not  like  to  disturb  that  Soviet  be- 
lief. I  would  uot  like  to  offer  them  any  al- 
ternative temptation  at  a  time  when  quite 
possibly  they  are  willing  at  least  to  consider 
weakening  some  of  their  own  defensive  ar- 
rangements In  Eastern  Europe  Itself. 

Senator  Stkinoton.  May  I  comment  here, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes. 

Senator  Stktngton.  First,  as  to  the 
Marshall  Plan,  a  plan  well  conceived  and 
carried  out,  one  with  which  I  was  involved  on 
the  other  side  of  tbe  government,  I  agree 
you  can  not  go  on  indefinitely;  and  would 
fully  ooneur  about  the  magnlflcant  results 
obtained  from  tb»  original  NATO  and  SHAPB. 

Secondly  when  you  talk  about  a  meaning- 
ful force,  I  agree,  but  what  is  the  deflnltton 


of  a  meaningful  forte?  The  flag  is  there  and 
if  we  have  the  Polaris  submarines,  and  our 
planes  and  troops.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
a  meaningful  force.  In  that  connection  I 
fully  agree  with  Senetor  MANsniLo  and  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  th»t  we  should  cut  heavily 
our  ground  forces  in  EJurope,  also  probably 
now  the  Air  Force,  particularly  after  the  most 
recent  notification  from  General  de  Gaulle 
about  further  limitations  on  our  flying. 

ThiB  would  appear  especially  advisable  be- 
ciuse  of  the  degree  to  which  we  are  now  can- 
nibalizing people  »nd  equipment  from  all 
around  to  support  ovir  South  Vietnamese 
operations.  We  gst  back  to  the  economic 
problem,  always  important  because  In  ovu 
wny  of  life  our  phorslcal  strength  can  only 
come  from  our  economic  strength. 

The  people  I  t.aliotd  to  In  Europe  felt  that 
the  b.i£lc  deterrent,  in  the  minds  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, was  the  nuclear  potential  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  reason  they  were  not 
supporting  their  cammitnaents  to  NATO  as 
promised,  and  hav»  not  over  the  years,  was 
because  they  felt  tlley  could  devote  their  at- 
tention to  becoming  more  prosperous,  and  In 
effect  sit  under  iht  nuclear  shield  they  be- 
lieved the  United   fctates  hxs   provided. 

Finally,  with  all  Cue  respect  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  having  a  nilUtary  defense  of  a 
flexible  nature  in  Europe,  after  study.  I  do 
not  see  how  It  can  be  done  effectively  today. 
I  am  supported  in  that  apprehension  by  a 
statement  made  to  Senator  Bridges  and  me 
by  General  Gruenther  in  1954.  when  he  was 
the  Head  of  SHAPE.  He  said  one  could  not 
have  a  meaningful  ground  defense  of  Europe 
without  the  Incluslnn  of  Prance.  Conditions 
may  have  changed  his  mind  since  then.  I 
have  not  talked  to  l>lm  about  it  In  some  years, 
but  that  Is  what  he  said  and  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest  commanders.  I  Just  wanted  to 
clarify  terms  befort  Dr.  Hoag  commented. 
TTiank  you. 

Senator  Jackson.  Dr.  Hoag. 
Dr.  Hoag.  I  think  everyone  would  agree, 
Senator,  that  the  cost  Is  enormoasly  lmi>or- 
tant.  We  do  start  with  the  paradox  that 
NATO  today  ovitmans  the  Warsaw  bloc  con- 
siderably. We  do  liave  the  manpower  and 
the  men  are  in  uaiform. 

I  know  that  yoa  as  a  military  expert  can 
find  much  fault  \*lth  the  structtire,  and  so 
can  the  other  experts.  But  to  turn  to  some 
of  your  specifics,  on  the  crucial  Issue  of  the 
balance  of  payments,  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  obtaining  full  offset  agreements  with 
the  government  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
There  remains  the  cost  to  the  American 
Treasury  which  Is  sizable. 

I  know  by  American  standards  the  German 
Army  is  very  weak,  but  that  is  because  they 
have  a  different  syitenrx.  They  have  a  system 
of  relying  for  loglatlcs  support  on  elements 
of  the  civilian  ec<jriomy.  They  can  do  that 
because  they  are  there,  and  it  is  their  econ- 
omy. I  think  it  i(  a  type  of  weakness  that 
NATO  can  live  wllfc,  which  gets  back  to  my 
earlier  point.  This  strength  l>ecomes  rele- 
vant in  crisis  contingencies  when  you  could 
draw  upon  these  tlvillan  elements  for  your 
logistic  base. 

Can  we  have  a  meaningful  alliance  without 
France  territorlaUy?  For  many  years  we 
lived  without  the  use  of  French  air  bases,  be- 
cause they  tiave  aever  permitted  American 
nuclear  weapons  on  their  soil.  It  is  a 
grievous  penalty,  but  not  an  Insuperable  one. 
Over  the  long  term  you  do  have  the  situation, 
and  I  would  agree  with  you,  where  the  test  of 
whether  flexible  rvponse  and  good  local  de- 
fense capabilltiee  are  Important  is  a  question 
to  be  answered  bf  Europeans.  If  they  an- 
swer that  negatively,  then  In  the  long  run  it 
will  not  make  sen<e  for  us  to  have  strength 
there  which  Is  d!sprop)ortionate  to  theirs. 

Senator  STMinaroK.  I  think  there  have 
been  some  developments  which  belie  what 
you  s»y  about  the  KTect  of  thoee  offset  agree- 
ments on  our   balance  of  payments. 


I  am  In  agreement  with  what  has  gone  on 
m  the  past  but  there  cornea  a  time  in  tlie 
life  of  a  government  as  in  a  family  when  you 
have  to  look  at  the  exchequer. 

Part  of  Secretary  McNamara's  talk  last 
night  got  little  play.  He  observed  that  we 
have  no  mandate  to  police  the  world.  With 
th.at  I  Eurely  agree. 

He  also  implied  that  if  Communist  aggres- 
sion was  Important. — the  Chinese  Communist 
aggression— that  fact  ought  to  be  recognized 
by  all  tliese  free  world  countries  that  h.ive 
now  become  so  prosperous. 

Secretary  McNamara  also  fKjinted  out  that 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  for  m.ir.y 
ye.trs  now,  have  been  more  in  ntunbers  than 
all  of  the  armies  of  HJurope  put  together,  de- 
spite the  fact  Europe  has  half  again  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Statea. 

I  just  don't  think  we  can  go  on  oi>eratlng 
indefinitely  in  this  way,  unless  there  is 
more  economic  cooperation  from  our  allies, 
and  regardless  of  political  and  military  merit. 

Finally.  I  think  the  greatest  tragedy  to  the 
futiu-e  security  of  the  free  world  and  tiie 
United  States  could  well  be  setting  up  a  mili- 
tary establishment  In  NATO  that  was  all  form 
and  no  substance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jackson.  General  de  Gau'lo  ,-1= 
you  say.  has  not  withdrawn  France  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  However,  France 
win  be  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  her 
allies,  -so  De  Gaulle  tells  us,  if  one  of  them  i? 
subjected  to  "unprovoked  attack,"  reserving 
the  right  to  decide  when  an  attack  Is  un- 
provoked. What,  do  you  think,  is  the  im- 
plication of  this  aspect  of  French  policy? 

Prof.  SCHELLINC.  I  have  heard  French  offi- 
cials say  that  the  word  "unprovoked"  has  no 
Implications  because  we  are  not  about  to 
provoke  attack,  and  had  the  word  "provoked  ' 
been  in  the  treaty  in  the  first  place,  nobody 
would  have  minded.  I  don't  believe  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  though,  would  introduce  a 
word  of  that  type  without  Intending  that  it 
get  some  attention. 

I  have  occasionally  tried  to  run  throiii?li  a 
menu  of  possible  contingencies  In  Europe 
that  might  help  one  to  distinguish  between 
"attack"  and  "unpr.ovoked  attack."  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  place,  any  plau.'-i- 
ble  instance,  any  likely  Instance  of  any  sort 
In  which  the  President  of  France  might  need 
less,  the  attack  thus  having  been  "pro- 
voked," to  respond.  I  rather  suspect  that 
President  de  Gaulle  has  not  run  through 
a  complete  menu  of  contingencies  in  ordT 
to  discover  what  he  would  consider  pro- 
voked versus  unprovoked  attack. 

I  do.i't  know  if  he  knows  what  he  would 
do  in  a  general  emergency.  He  may  have 
put  us  on  notice  that  he  would  think  twice 
before  he  acts  in  case  of  a  crisis.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  there  were  otlier  coun- 
tries than  Prance  that  also  would  want  tJ 
think  twice  before  they  act.  We  may  pre- 
tend too  much  in  supposing  that  Article  5 
of  the  NATO  Treaty  gives  us  instant  defense 
everywhere. 

I  also  notice  that  people  in  each  European 
country  are  particularly  obsessed  with  the 
problems  of  their  own  country,  not  the 
NATO  Alliance.  I  have  had  breakfast  with 
a  number  of  Germans  who  thought  that  nu- 
clear weapons  should  be  introduced  any  time 
Soviet  bloc  forces  crossed  the  border  Into  a 
country  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  of  whom  I 
have  asked,  do  you  mean  when  the  first 
Bulgarian  tank  crosses  the  Greek  border  the 
response  should  be  nuclear  attack  on  the  So- 
viet Union?  At  this  point  I  am  asked,  are 
you  out  of  your  head?  Of  cotirse  we  don't 
mean  that! 

So  sometimes  "Atlantic  Alliance,"  for  some 
of  these  countries,  means  the  part  that  they 
are  myoplcally  focused  on. 

It  would  be  hard  for  the  1-Yench  to  be  at- 
tacked by  anybody  In  the  Soviet  bloc  with- 
out there  already  being  a  war  on  before 
their  border  Is  crossed.     And  I  think  it  would 


be  difficult  for  President  de  Oaulle  to  look 
the  other  way  In  case  there  were  a  war  in 
Europe,    especially    In    the    central    part    of 

Europe. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  his 
;;itroduction  of  this  word  "unprovoked"  is 
;i  little  bit  of  mischief  designed  to  point  out 
to  us  that  sometimes  we  are  a  little  bit  pro- 
V  ..-.i'-ive  and  he  is  really  reserving  his  posi- 
,;on,  but  Just  what  position  he  is  trying  to 
nscrve  I  really  don't  know  and  I  don't  know 
„r;eUier  he  does. 

.Senator  Jackson.  Certainly  De  Gaulle's 
i.nung  in  the  use  of  this  phrase  was  most 
uni'rtunate.  I  think  It  is  clear  that  It  was 
p.-emcdltated.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  it 
adcis  further  uncertainty  to  Prance's  eom- 
.Tiitnient  under  the  treaty.  Would  vou  agree 
'A-,'.h  that? 

Dr.  Hoag.  Yes,  Senator.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  welcome  if  the  French  government 
ciarifled  that  statement.  If  they  let  it  then 
swnd  they  have  unilaterally  altered  the 
ireaty,  rather  than  having  proposed  a  ch,-\nge 
i:i  the  treaty  In  consultation  with  other 
nie-iibers.  If  what  they  mean  Is  unprovoked 
atuck  outside  the  North  Atlantic  area  with 
particular  reference  to  Asia,  it  would  be  good 
It  they  said  so.  and  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  their  obligation  under  the  treaty  to 
regard  an  attack  upon  any  member  in  the 
ireii  as  an  attack  upon  themselves  still 
tiocd. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  connection  with  the 
question  of  American  forces  assigned  to 
NATO  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  great  respect 
for  my  colleague,  Senator  Symington.  How- 
ever, i  feel  personally  that,  while  we  would 
all  like  to  see  a  reduction  in  American 
ground  forces  in  Europe,  and  while  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  the  time  arrive  when 
this  could  be  done,  I  believe,  In  light  of  the 
situation  In  which  we  find  ourseU-es  today 
insofM  as  the  alliance  Is  concerned  that  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we  did  bring 
sbout  a  substantial  reduction  In  our  troop 
commitments. 

We  do  not  all  agree  on  this  in  the  Senate. 
I  would  like  to  see  our  allies  make  a  greater 
contribution  In  ground  forces,  but  I  am  not 
at  ail  hopeful  that  that  will  be  forthcoming. 
In  the  meantime,  with  the  alliance  already 
suffering  so  many  aliments,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  would  be  helping  the  situation  if  we 
brought  about  a  substantial  reduction  of 
.\merican  forces  assigned  to  NATO. 
(Part  4) 
(Hon.  John  J.  McCloy) 

Senator  Symington.  Perhaps  we  could, 
but  you  notice  we  do  not  have  any  couch 
In  the  room. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  your 
statement.  There  are  several  questions  that 
I  would  Uke  to  ask  you.  I  know  of  your 
magnificent  service  not  only  during  the  war 
but  after  the  war  in  Germany.  You  under- 
stand the  German  position  as  few  other 
people  do.  I  have  Just  come  back  from 
Germany,  where  they  have  increased  by 
nearly  500  percent  In  the  last  10  years  their 
gold  holdings  and  also  their  total  reserves, 
whereas,  alone  among  the  highly  industrlal- 
lad  countries,  our  gold  holdings  and  reserves 
have  been  heavily  reduced. 

Why  is  it  that  they  do  not  fulfill  their 
J'ATO  commitments.  If  It  Is  as  important 
as  you  say  it  is  and  as  some  of  us  think  it  is 
and  as  I  would  presume  they  think  it  is? 
WTiy  don't  they  have  12  real  divisions  and 
*hy  don't  they  try  to  correct  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  their  air  force?  Is  It  because  they 
eel  they  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  pros- 
perity along  with  the  other  European  coun- 
■ries  under  the  protection  of  the  nuclear 
'Jmbrella  of  the  United  States? 

Mr  McClot.  We  talked  about  this  a  little 
before  you  came  In.  Tou  also  touched  on 
some  phases  we  did  not  talk  about. 


I  had  the  strong  feeling  the  Germans 
should  come  up  to  their  commitments.  It  is 
sort  of  a  sine  qua  non  particularly  after  the 
FVench  attack  on  NATO. 

I  suppose  they  have  explained  to  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  others  why  they  have 
been  slow  In  fulfilling  their  full  obligations. 
I  have  not  gone  into  it  with  them  for  some- 
time. Tliey  do  have  substantial  forces  there, 
as  you  know,  and  they  have  made  some  very 
heavy  expenditures.  They  have  not  by  any 
means  failed  or  substantially  failed  in  my 
Judgment    in  meeting   the   commitments. 

They  have  done  more  than  other  coun- 
tries have  done,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  ought  not  to  come  up  wu!i  their  full 
complement. 

As  to  what  their  motivations  are.  1  sup- 
pose in  the  press  of  the  politics  and  the 
distasteful  aspect  of  having  to  raise  and  In- 
crease taxes,  the  tendency  perhaps  is  to 
question  the  necessity  of  the  earlier  com- 
mitments, to  think  always  in  terms  of  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella.  It  must  be  a 
temptation. 

You  have  heard,  not  from  Germany.  I 
think,  but  from  other  places  that  no  matter 
what,  the  Americans  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  Europe.  Why  should  we  be  making  these 
expenditures?  These  are  human  reactions 
in  which  I  believe  we  just  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  indulge.  I  believe  that  thp  rep- 
resentations that  are  now  being  made  by 
Secretary  McNamara  are  well  taken. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  answers  that  the 
Germans  are  giving  in  the  form  ol  a  request 
for  further  time  to  meet  their  commitments. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  disown  the  obliga- 
tion to  fulfill  their  commitment  So  far  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  more  time.  They  have  budget 
problenvs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  susk  unani- 
mous consent  that  testimony  on  this 
subject  from  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  held 
last  January,  February,  and  March,  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beina;  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

srpplemental  military  procurement  and 
Construction  Authorizations,  Fiscal 
Year  1966 

(Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  anci  the  Subcommittee  on  Dep.art- 
ment  of  Defense  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, United  States  Senate,  Eighty- 
Ninth  Congress,  Second  Session  on  S.  2791 
"To  Authorize  Appropriations  During  Fiscal 
Year  1966  for  Procurement  of  Aircraft.  Mis- 
siles, Naval  Vessels,  and  Tracked  Combat 
Vehicles  and  Research,  Development,  Test, 
and  Evaluation  for  The  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  Other  Purposes"  and  S.  2792  "To  Author- 
ize Certain  Construction  In  Support  of  Mili- 
tary Activities  in  Southeajst  Asia,  and  For 
Other  Purposes."  January  20.  21,  24.  25,  and 
February  2,  1966.) 

(Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara i 

REQtJIKEMENTS     TOS     U.S.     TROOPS     IN     GERMANY 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  the  main 
reason  for  leaving  our  combat  troops  in  West 
Germany  at  this  time  is  to  insure  that  the 
Soviets  don't  embark  on  some  military  activ- 
ity there  that  could  cause  us  serious  pressure 
and  concern  at  a  time  we  are  engaged  as 
deeply  as  we  are  in  southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Pastobe.  For  the  sectirlty  of  Ger- 
many. 

Secretary  McNamaha.  It  would  hurt  the 
security  of  Germany,  but  it  would  also  hurt 
us.     I  Deleted.) 

Senator  Pastore.  I  dont  want  to  take  too 
much  time  at  this  time,  but  I  think  we  are 
not  firm  enough. 


Militakt  Procubement  Authorizations  for 
Fiscal  Yeah  1967 
(Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Ninth 
Congress.  Second  Session,  on  S.  2950  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Programs,  and  Authorization 
of  .Appropriations  During  Fiscal  Year  1967  for 
Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  Naval  Ves- 
sels, and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  and  Re- 
se.irch.  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces  '  February  23.  25.  28. 
M.irch  8.  9,  10.  24.  25,  29,  30.  and  31.  1966. 1 

(Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara) 

SUOGESrED  RELINQUISHMENT  TO  GENERAL  DE 
C\t:LLE  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  RESPONSi- 
BELlry 

Chairman  Russell.  Senator  Ellender? 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  McNamara.  purs'.i- 
ing  the  question  of  Senator  Saltonstall  a 
little  furtlier  witJi  respect  to  Mr.  De  Gaulle. 
is  tliere  any  way  by  which  we  can  force  De 
Gaulle  to  cooperate  with  us  a  little  more 
tlian  he  now  does? 

Secretary  McNamara    [Deleted.] 

Senator  Elle.nder  Several  years  ago  1 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  De  Gaulle  desired  to 
make  France  the  leading  nation  in  Western 
Europe.  1  wonder  why  we  don't  permit  him 
to  take  over  the  military  aspects  of  protect- 
ing Western  Europe  As  you  know,  we  have 
been  there  now  for  almost  three  decades. 
Last  year  wc  spent  $2  4  billion  to  support  the 
troops  we  h.'ive  there.  As  I  pointed  out  at 
the  hearings  on  the  Supplemental  Bill,  we 
have  330  000  soldiers  there  now.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  more  than  11.000  civilians  that 
take  care  of  the  military,  and  we  also  have 
the  wives  and  dependents  of  our  servicemen 
there  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  De  Gaulle  take  care  of  Western 
Europe. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Ellender.  I 
don't  t>elieve  this  would  modify  De  Gaulle's 
conduct,  and  I  think  it  would  [deleted]  con- 
trary to  our  interest. 

Chairman  Russell.  Will  the  Senator  ylel(3'' 
He  is  in  a  very  fortunate  position  due  to  the 
geography  of  Europe  of  being  able  to  talk 
big  and  act  big  and  yet  have  a  free  shield,  as 
long  as  we  retain  the  NATO  structure  and 
protect  Germany;  Isn't  that  correct,  Mr.  S<^c- 
rctary? 

Secretary  McNamara.  (Deleted.)  Of 
course,  he  hasn't  suggested  that  he  believes 
the  danger  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  di- 
minished to  the  extent  that  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  can  be  dismantled.  {De- 
leted )  He  doesn't  wish  to  see  the  defence 
of  NATO  destroyed. 

Profecfion  0/  US.  interests 

Senator  Ellender  But  yet  we  succumb  to 
his  wishes.  We  say  "All  right,  we  will  pro- 
tect you." 

TTiat  is  what  we  are  really  doing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  the  whip  handle  over  us. 
and  he  can  make  us  do  what  he  desires. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  he  can't  make  us 
do  what   he  desires  to  do.  Senator  Ellender 

Senator  Ellender.  But  we  are  staying 
there. 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  depends  on  what 
he  desires  to  do.     (Deleted! 

Senator  Ellender.  You  will  be  protecting 
him,  as  Senator  Russell  Just  pointed  out.  In- 
directly. 

Secretary  McNamara.   [Deleted] 

Chairman  Russell.  That  doesn't  neces- 
sarily apply  if  he  withdraws  from  NATO. 
though,  does  it? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  I  am  simply  say- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  that  De  Oauile  can't  force 
us  to  do  what  we  think  is  contrary  to  our  in- 
terests [deleted). 

WESTERN        rUROPE       FArLtrRE        TO       ASSIST       IN 
SOUTHEAST     ASIA 

Senator  ELLENDiat.  With  all  due  respect  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  say  it  is  to  our  interest 
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to  keep  an  maintalnljag  an  umbrella  of  mili- 
tary protection  over  Western  Europe  when 
they,  themselvee,  are  able  to  do  It.  Here  we 
are  to  get  them  to  assist  ua  In  southeast  Asia 
but  when  we  knock  at  the  door  they  say,  "No, 
we  can't;  we  won't." 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  am  sympathetic 
to  the  frustration  that  you  express,  Senator 
Ellkndir.  In  relation  to  Western  Europe's 
failure  to  support  us  In  southeast  Asia.  The 
British  have  supported  vis  very  effectively  in 
southeast  Asia.     [Deleted.] 

BRITISH     FORCES     IN    WESTIRN     rUROPE 

Senator  Ellxnoer.  Mr.  McNamara,  I  don't 
want  to  argue  with  you  again,  because  I  have 
gone  over  this  with  you  several  times.  But 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  I  think  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  because  I  have  been 
there,  the  British  are  protecting  their  o\.n 
Interests  in  Malaysia  and  In  Kuwait.  Th<?y 
are  also  In  Aden  to  support  their  own  Ir- 
terests. 

Now.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would  be 
worth  a  try  to  test  De  Gaulle.  I  would  g  ve 
him  a  certain  period  and  if  he  didn't  change 
his  attitude  and  mind,  then  I  would  with- 
draw from  Western  Europe  and  let  him  take 
care  of  the  situation  there. 

I  think  the  French  and  our  other  NATO 
allies  can  easily  do  it  if  we  only  permit  them. 
because  so  long  as  we  remain  there,  so  long 
as  we  furnish  the  wherewithal,  they  are  go- 
ing to  let  Uncle  Sam  carry  the  load. 

Senator  SAL-roNSTALL.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Senator  Ellendkb.  Yes.  indeed. 
Senator  Saltonstall.  Would  we  be  letting 
England  down  if  we  withdrew  our  forces? 

Senator  Ellender.  How?  I  don't  quite 
follow  you. 

Senator  Saltokstall.  If  we  withdraw  our 
forces  what  would  happen  to  Western  Eu- 
rope? 

Senator  EtLENDEH.  The  English  are  with- 
drawing now.  they  are  reducing  their  forces 
in  Western  Europe.  They  expect  us  to  carry 
the  load.  A«  loni?  as  we  permit  it.  they  will 
let  us.    That  Is  the  way  I  see  it. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
interject  there  that  the  British  are  not  today 
withdrawing   from   Western   Europe. 

Senator  Elucjtder.  They  are  reducing  their 
forces. 

Secretary  McNamara.  They  are  not  reduc- 
ing their  forces  In  Western  Europe.  Senator 
Ellendbi. 

Senator  Kllendeb.  Will  you  supply  for  the 
record  what  they  had,  let's  say.  5  years  ago 
In  contrast  to  now? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy 
to.  I  don't  recall  the  Hgure  offhand,  but  I 
do  know  that  in  the  last  year  or  two  they 
haven't  been  reducing  their  forces  In  Western 
Europe. 

(The  Information  requested  Is  classified 
And  was  furnished  separately  to  the  commit- 
tee.) 

tr.S.    roRTlGN     EXCHANGE    OFFSET    FOR     MAINTF.- 
NANCE    or    FORCES    IN    WEST    GERMANY 

Senator  Bixender.  I  was  going  to  come  to 
that  In  connection  with  our  sales  to  Ger- 
many. The  Germans  receive  full  value  for 
each  dollar  they  spend  in  our  country. 

Secretary   McNamara.  They   do  Indeed. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  ELlknoer.  Why  don't  you  let  them 
manufacture  their  own  military  equipment 
and  make  them  pay  for  our  soldiers  who  are 
there  to  protect  them. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Because  we  are  not 
mercenaries. 

U.S.    AltD    WEST    EUROPEAN   SECTTRITT    PROTECTrD 
BT    NATO 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh.  I  see.  In  ot^er 
words,  you  want  to  keep  the  umbrella  of 
military  protection  over  E^irope  forever. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  air.  I  want  to 
participate  to  the  extent  we  can  and  should 
In  our  own  defense  and  In  the  defens*  at 


the  West.  We  are  Sharing  the  defense  of 
the  West  with  the  o*er  NATO  Allies.  It  Is 
our  security  that  to  being  protected  by 
NATO  as  well  as  ttle  security  of  Western 
Europe.  I  don't  in  any  way  disagree  with 
the  implicit  point  la  your  statement  that 
the  Western  Eioropean  nations  should  con- 
tinue to  Increase  their  defense  budgets, 
their  miliUry  strength,  and  the  degree  of 
their  participation  ia  the  common  defense 
of  freedom  everywhene.     I  ^hlnk  they  rhould. 

f.S    TROOPS  IN    EUROPE 

Senator  Aliott.  I  will  conclude  as  it  is 
getting  late,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  simply  say 
that  I  think  we  hava  to  watch  our  situation 
as  far  as  our  strensrth  is  concerned  in  this 
country.  Do  you  plan  to  remove  any  troops 
from  Europe? 

General  Johvson.  Ws  don't  plan  to  remove 


any  structure  from  Europe,  and  by  that  I 
mean  entire  combat  units.     (Deleted  1 

Senator  Allott.  Dd  you  still  consider  it  a 
matter  of  prime  psychological  importance  In 
West  Berlin  that  we  keep  our  full  forces  In 
effect  in  West  Berlin? 

General    Johnsom.  The    present    level    of 


tary  problem  remains,  a  potential  military 
force  of  the  Soviets  In  Eastern  Europe.  This 
Includes  the  Soviet  armies  stationed  In  for- 
ward positions  In  East  Germany,  and  their 
large  nuclear  stockpile. 

We  cannot  hope  to  remove  this  potential  by 
further  buildups  of  NATO  no  matter  huw 
large  our  forces  are  there,  either  on  thp 
ground  or  our  nuclear  arsenal,  we  cannot 
hope  to  avert  catastrophic  devastation  to 
ourselves  and  all  of  Europe  in  the  event  of 
w.ir. 

We  canr.ot  Improve  our  security  position 
unless  we  can  work  out  some  kind  of  mutvLi; 
reductions  of  forces  with  the  Soviets.  This  lo 
true  lor  Europe  also.  It  is  not  only  GenerU 
de  Gaulle  who  questions  the  present  mllitiry 
strategy;  others  also  have  grave  doubts  as  t  j 
wliether  we  would,  in  fact,  risk  our  cities  iu 
matters  of  concern  to  the  Europeans  them- 
selves. 

They  ha'.e  not  seen  fit  to  participate  in  oj; 
war  in  Vietnam  because  it  does  not  accord 
with  their  interests  as  they  see  It.  They  re- 
member that  when  we  considered  our  vi'.,:i". 
interests  at  stake  in  the  Cuban  missile  cri.^i,. 
we  did  not  consult  them,  even  though  a  sub- 


forces,  yes,  you  will  recall  that  we  stopepd  a     g^^j^.j.^!  risk  of  nuclear  war  was  Involved 


couple  of  months  ago  the  rotation  to  Berlin 
of  the  battalion  thut  had  been  continued 
since  19G1. 

Senator  Allott.  IX>  you  mean  by  stopping 
the  rotation  th.U  yovi  cut  it  by  one  battalion? 

General  Johnson,  Yes.  sir.  In  1961  we 
added  a  b-Attle  groufi  to  the  Berlin  garrison. 
It  remained  In  there  until  1963.  At  that  time, 
when  we  reorganlzad  the  Army,  the  battle 
group  wqs  reduced  to  a  battalion  strength. 

We  provided  one  Battalion  from  West  Ger- 
many to  Berlin  on  a  90-day  tour.  This  came 
out  of  the  24th  Division  In  the  Munich- 
Augsburg  area.  Just  this  last  fall,  with  Ger- 
man agreement,  we  liere  able  to  suspend  pro- 
viding a  battalion  ft-om  West  Germany  into 
Berlin  on  a  contlnultig  basis. 

Senator  Ai.lott.  TJliat  means  we  have  about 
[deleted!   troops  in  West  Berlin  now. 

General  JohnsonJ  Approximately  that,  yes 
sir.  I 

Senator  Ailott.  And  tb.ls  was  the  level  we 
had   before   1961. 

General  JOHNSo>r.  Before   1961. 

Senator  Ali.ott  t\'hen  it  was  augmented. 
I  think  that  ia  all  I  will  ask  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Rt;s3EU.  Senator  Miller. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  al.so  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent.that  testimony  on  this  .sub- 
ject from  hearings  held  last  March  be- 
fore the  Interttational  Organization 
Affairs  SubcommUtee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinti  no  ob.iectiort,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow*; 

Atlanhc  UJjion  Resolltions 
{  Hearings  before  the  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  ReUtlons.  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Eighty-Ninth  t"ongre.s.s.  Second  Session, 
on  S.  Con.  Res.  64  'A  Resolution  To  Establish 
an  Atlantic  tJnion.  Delegation  "  and  S.  Res. 
128  "A  Resolution  To  Establish  a  Commission 
for  a  Stronger  Atlaiitlc  Union,"  March  23  and 
24,  1966. J  • 

(Statement  of  Rtchnrd  J.  Barnet,  Co-Director, 
Institute  fOr  Policy  Studies) 

EUROPEAN    JIILITARY    SECURITY 

Now,  the  problem  of  military  security  Is 
suU  a  vital  question  for  any  community  of 
nations  that  we  tan  consider,  and  here  I 
think  again  neither  NATO  nor  the  proposed 
Atlantic  Community  can  meet  these  real  se- 
ctirity  needs. 

Several  wltnessee  here  this  morning  have 
testiaed  that  the  dimger,  the  mlUtary  danger. 
In  Europe  has  decreased.    But  the  great  mlll- 


Tlie  Interests  of  the  United  States  are  v.;..: 
to  use  an  outmoded  alliance  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  political  community,  but  rather  to 
work  for  a.  replacement  of  the  rival  alliances 
with  a  more  rational  security  system. 
{Statement  of  John  M.  Leddy,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs) 

PARALI,EL    TROOP    REDUCTIONS 

Senator  Clark.  The  fourth  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  Is.  and  I  quote: 

"We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
encourage  the  examination  of  the  problem  of 
parallel  troop  reductions  to  West  and  East 
Germany  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Reductions  are  not  to  be  conceived 
as  tantamount  to  wifndrawal,  which  would 
change  the  military  balance,  but  rather  as 
adjustments  equitable  for  both  sides  which 
would  preserve  the  balance  at  less  cost  and 
strain  for  each." 

Would  you  comment  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's position  with  respect  to  that  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  Leddy.  Senator,  here  I  must  say  that— 
and  I  speak  now  from  memory,  and  if  I  am 
inaccurate  I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  correction. 

Senator  Chl'rch.  Of  course. 
Mr.  Leddy.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  so 
long  as  you  can  secure  a  balance  of  forces 
on  both  sides,  so  long  as  this  could  be  done 
safely,  I  do  not  really  believe  that  we  are 
against  this  notion  In  principle.  The  prob- 
lem is.  how  do  you  carry  It  out. 

Senator  Clark.  That  would  be  primarily  a 
Job  for  the  ACDA.  wouldn't  It? 
Mr.  Leddt.  I  would  not  think  so. 
Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  think  that  Is 
part   of   the   arms   control   and   disarmament 
negotiation? 

Mr.  Leddy.  This  is  certainly  a  matter  for 
their  consideration,  but  I  think  they  are  only 
one  of  the  agencies  that  would  be  concerned 
with  this. 

Senator  Cl.\rk.  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into 
a  discussion  with  you.  You  all  know  thai 
the  ACDA  is  under  the  thumb  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Principals  which  consists  of  the 
Defense  Department.  SWte  Department.  CIA, 
other  agencies.  I  am  not  at  this  point  criti- 
cizing that,  because  I  do  think  there  has  to 
be  unanimity  within  the  executive  branch 
before  any  negotiating  group  can  take  a 
position. 

But  to  the  extent  that  there  were  to  be 
negotiated  In  this  area,  they  would  be  con- 
ducted, would  they  not.  by  -ihe  Director  ana 
his  associates  in  the  ACDA? 

Mr.  Leddy.  I  would  doubt  that.  I  would 
think  that  certainly  ACDA  views  would  be 
clearly  Uken  Into  account  by  the  President 
In  arriving  at  a  decision.  But  I  would  think 
that  on  an  overall  security  arrangement  situ- 


ation, the  Department  of  State  would  proba- 
bly do  It. 

Senator  Cuuuc.  It  Is  very  Interesting  to  me. 
I  won't  pursue  It  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  testimony  on  this 
subject  from  hearings  held  last  April  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Assistance.  1966 
(Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate.  Eighty- 
Ninth  Congress,  Second  Session,  on  S.  2859 
"A  Bill  To  Amend  Further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  As  Amended  and 
for  Other  Purposes"  and  S.  2861  "A  Bill  To 
Promote  the  Foreign  Policy.  Security,  and 
General  Welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
Assisting  Peoples  of  the  World  In  Their 
Efforts  Toward  Internal  and  External  Secu- 
rity." April  6.  18.  20.  25.  27.  29.  May  2,  9. 
11.1986) 

(Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara) 

troop  WrrHDRAWAL  FROM  EUROPE 

Senator  Cask.  To  some  extent  what  we 
have  been  talking  about  applies  to  those 
15.000  troops  from  Germany? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes,  that  Is  right. 
We  had  225,000  men  In  the  Army  in  Western 
Europe.  Including  men  In  logistical  support 
units  which  would  not  be  needed  there  at 
the  start  of  combat,  but  which  might  be 
needed  In  the  sustaining  support  role  after 
the  Initiation  of  combat. 

We  are  drawing  that  down  from  225,000 
to  210.000  at  the  end  of  June,  and  we  will 
be  back  to  the  previous  level  of  225,000  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

This,  without  question,  is  a  more  desirable 
move  than  calling  up  a  similar  number  of 
men  from  the  Reserves. 

I  think  one  should  recognize  that  the  Re- 
serve is  Just  exactly  what  its  n.-une  implies— 
it  is  a  Reserve  only  so  long  as  it  is  not  called 
up.  The  moment  it  is  called  up.  It  is  no 
longer  a  Reserve.  A  Reserve  force  is  a  very 
perishable  asset. 

If  we  were  to  call  it  up,  we  would  either 
have  to  build  up  slmultaneoufly  the  Active 
Force  to  replace  It  when  It  was  put  back  on 
Inactive  duty,  or  we  have  to  recognize  that 
we  no  longer  had  that  Reserve  available  to 
meet  military  contingencies  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Senator  Case.  I  take  it  that  the  regular 
units  in  this  country  are  going  to  be  restored 
within  the  next  several  months,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been 
restored  to  a  considerable  degree  already.  We 
have  had,  during  this  period  of  transition, 
the  ability  to  put  about  9  divisions  Into  de- 
ployment In  90  days — a  tremendotis  force  of 
some  350.000  men — by  calling  up  the  Re- 
serves, should  that  have  been  necessary.  It 
has  not  been  necessary,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve It  will  be  in  life  of  the  current  outlook 

In  Vietnam. 

tr.S.   WITHDRAWAL   OF   TROOPS   FROM   EUROPE 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  about  the  with- 
drawal of  the  15.000  troops? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Those  are  support 
troops  above  and  beyond  this  five  division 
cotnmltment.  There  Is  no  other  nation  in 
NATO  that  has  support  troops  equivalent  to 
ours,  and  we  will  simply  draw  that  support 
down  by  15,000  which  will  bring  total  Army 
strength  In  Europe  d»wn  from  a  total  of 
225,000  to  a  total  of  210,000  by  the  end  of 
Jnne,  and  then  we  wUl  build  It  up  again  to 
about  235,000  at  the  end  at  the  year. 

Senator  McCxrtht.  When  did  these  people 
become  unnecessary,  and  why? 
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Secretary  McNamaka.  These  people  are  In 

units  which  would  not  be  immediately  In- 
volved in  the  event  of  combat,  they  are  avail- 
able on  the  soil  of  Europe  In  the  event  of 
need  at  some  point  after  the  Initiation  of 
xjombat.  Our  forces  tliere  can  operate  effec- 
tively without  them. 

Senator  McCartht.  Why  were  they  not 
withdrawn  earlier? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Because.  In  the  long 
run.  it  is  probably  better  to  keep  them  there 
than  to  bring  them  back  here  and  have  to 
set  up  temporary  contingency  plans  to  move 
them  back  very  quickly  in  the  event  of  mill- 
t.iry  need. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Then  in  effect  they  are 
necessary. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well,  ti^ey  are  neces- 
sary there  at  x  days  after  the  start  ol  opera- 
tions. Normally  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
them  on  the  soil  of  Western  Europe  so  they 
are  actually  on  hand  x  days  after  the  start 
of  operations,  rather  than  to  bring  them  back 
here,  as  we  have,  and  have  to  set  up.  as  we 
have,  contingency  plans  to  move  them  back 
very  quickly — or  move  back  equivalent  per- 
sonnel— very  quickly  in  the  event  of  need. 

Senator  McCarthy.  So  If  it  were  not  for 
Vietnam  you  would  not  have  withdrawn 
them.  Is  that  right? 

Secretary  McNamara    Probably  not. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  testimony  on  this 
subject  from  hearings  held  last  June  and 
July  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the 

R,ECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  primed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

US  PoiicY  Toward  Ecrope  (and  Related 
Matters  ) 
(Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  U.S.  Senate.  89th  Congress. 
2d  Session,  June  20.  21,  23,  27,  28.  30;  July 
13  and   22,  1966.) 

(McGeorge  Bundy.  President,  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Former  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent lor  National  Security  Affairs) 

SHOtTLD     T-NITED    STATTS    WITHDRAW     TROOPS 

rnoM   ECTiopE? 
Senator  Williams.  Do  you  think  that  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle  would  feel  more  comfortable 
11  we  withdrew  our  troops  from  Europe  and 
just  had  a  pact? 

Mr.  BfNDT.  I  understand  the  force  to  that 
question,  Senator,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
should  answer  for  General  de  Gaulle. 

Senator  Wh-liams.  I  was  wondering  just 
what  steps  we  would  take — how  do  you  think 
that  suggestion  would  sit  with  the  other  15 
member  nations? 

Mr.  BuNDY.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
alliance,  as  a  whole,  and  the  people  of  West- 
ern Europe,  as  a  whole.  Including,  I  may  say, 
many  whose  nations  are  not  normally  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance  recognize  that  a  great 
part  of  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  which 
does  exist  in  non-Communist  Europe  today 
has  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  American 
strength,  the  visibility  of  American  commit- 
ments. I  believe  that  those  things  have  re- 
quired, and  do  still  require,  a  substantial 
American  presence  In  addition  to  the  Amer- 
ican commitments  under  the  language  of  the 
alliance. 

I  believe  that  opinion  to  be  very  generally 
shared  In  Europe.  I  prefer  not  to  speculate 
as  to  how  far  it  Is  shared  In  the  mind  of 
General  de  Gaulle  himself. 

I  have  already  suggested  that.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  General  himself  would  agree  that 
at  least  for  the  present,  the  kind  of  American 
presence,  American  commitment  and  Amer- 
ican role,  which  Is  symbolized  by  the  su- 
preme commander  Is.  In  fact,  necessary  al- 
thotigh  he  does  not  wish  that  command  to 
operate  In  Prance. 


CONTIirCTD)    KTATIONIHG    OT    V£.    TROOPS 
IN    EUIOPE 

Senator  CHimcH.  Do  you  think  that,  look- 
ing ahead,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
station  a  large  army  In  Middle  Burope  in- 
definitely, or  do  you  think  that  the  station- 
ing of  such  an  army  awaits  a  settlement  in 
Europe  under  a  new  security  arrangement? 
Mr  BuNDT.  I  think  that  there  is  no  reason 
tc  be  in  a  hurry  about  the  problem  of  the 
American  deployment  in  E^n-ope,  that  that 
deployment  serves  a  quite  fundamental  pur- 
pose now.  that  it  should  be  continued  In 
whatever  way,  shape,  and  form  that  best  con- 
tributes to  the  combined  requirement  that 
there  be  self-confidence,  a  sense  of  having 
mastered  the  fear  in  the  West  and  progress 
toward  settlement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  Is.  1  know 
I  am  not.  and  I  wonder  If  any  of  us  is.  in  a 
position  to  say  now  whether  at  some  point 
in  the  next  years,  and  I  think  we  would  have 
to  take  rather  a  long  period  of  years,  settle- 
ment may  become  practicable.  A  major  part 
of  this  settlement  would  be  the  redeploy- 
ment and  reduction  of  the  forces  of  all  of 
those  who  are  present  In  the  middle  of 
Europe. 

I  just  do  not  think  we  ought  to  give  a 
precise  answer  to  that  question.  I  think 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  start  from  the  premise, 
as  I  think  occasionally  the  Government  of 
FYance  seems  to  do.  that  the  Americans  arc 
bound  to  leave  one  day,  "And  we  must  plan 
against  that." 

The  Americans  are  not  bound  to  leave  as 
long  as  they  are  needed  and  wanted  In 
Western  Europe,  and  we  have.  I  think,  shown 
over  a  25-year  period  the  quality  of  our  com- 
mitment and  the  moderation  of  our  funda- 
mental political  purpose.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  predict  Just  how  it  will  be  necessary 
to  sustain  that  commitment  and  that  pur- 
pose In  the  future. 

I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  any 
early  date  it  will  be  wise  or  farsighted  to 
make  any  major  unilateral  reduction  In  U.S 
forces  in  Europe,  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  coherence  and  self-respect  of  the 
alliance  as  a  whole  or  from  the  prospect  ol 
a  stable  settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  I  can  take  one  more  moment.  Senator. 
and  I  know  it  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  your 
question,  it  is  true  that  there  are  great  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  in  many  parte  of 
Europe.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  is. 
{>erhap6,  an  unreasonable  cymclsm  about 
some  of  these  hopes,  but  the  changes  which 
we  have  all  hoped  for  In  Eastern  Euroi>e  do 
come  very  slowly.  This  little  matter  of  a 
debate  between  East  Germans  and  West  Ger- 
mans looks  in  this  morning's  paper  as  If  it 
Is  In  trouble,  and  It  Is  In  trouble  becavise  of 
pressure  from  Moecow.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  ever  kid  ourselves  that  It  takes  only 
one  to  make  a  settlement  In  central  Europe, 
and  1  am  sure  that  Is  not  your  position. 

Senator  CnxmcH.  No.  and  Indeed  it  is  not 
my  position  that  we  should  engage  In  any 
unilateral  reduction  of  American  forces  of  a 
character  or  of  a  dimension  that  would  be 
Imprudent    in   the    present    clrcumetances. 

(General     Lauris     Norstad.     USAF      (Ret). 
Former       Supreme       Allied       Commander. 
Europe  I 
REOrCTION  or  AMERICAN  TROOPS  IN  ETTBOPE 

Senator  Chuech  Now,  considering  this 
mission  as  you  have  defined  It.  and  the  con- 
tribution that  the  other  NATO  countries 
have  made  to  the  collective  defense,  the 
British  troops,  the  French  troops  located  In 
Germany,  the  German  troop*  that  have  been 
organlze<i.  In  your  opinion,  could  the  mission 
you  have  described  be  accomplished  by  fewer 
than  the  six  full  American  dlvisionji  that  are 
now  deployed  In  Germany? 

General  Norstad.  In  my  judgment,  no. 
The  only  basis  on  which  we  can  meet  these 
two  commitments,  these  two  purpoeeB.  Is  to 
come   up   with   some  other  means,   perhaps 
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In  a  nonmlUtary  Held,  which  would  give  us 
security  In  a  different  tons,  enforceable, 
guaranteed  a«curlty  In  a  different  form, 
which  would  permit  ua  safely,  and  with  con- 
fidence, to  reduce  the  number  of  troops  In 
the  NATO  area. 

Senator  Chxtich.  Then,  I  take  It  that  you 
personally  would  disagree  with  the  position  I 
understood  Secretary  McNamara  took  earlier 
thla  week,  in  testimony  before  the  Jackson 
subcommittee,  that  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  reduce  the  number  of  American 
troops  presently  deployed  In  West  Germany 
U  Russia  were  to  reciprocate  with  satisfac- 
tory reductions  of  Soviet  troops  In  East 
Germany? 

General  Norstad.  I  hesitate  to  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  a  point  which  I  have  not  dlscussecf  with 
him.  But  as  you  put  it.  Senator,  I  would 
strongly  disagree  with  that  statement  and 
have  disagreed  in  the  past  on  other  pro- 
posals along  the  same  line.  May  I  ask  a 
question? 

Senator  Chitkch.  Yes;  please  do. 

Oeneral  Nokstao.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
you,  at  least  a  rhetorical  question?  Does 
anyone  In  his  right  mind  believe  that  if  we 
cut  down  our  forces  in  Europe,  that  those 
forces  are  ever  going  back  again?  >rever. 
They  would  never  go  back,  and  they  could 
not  physically  get  back  in  time  even  tf  we 
wanted  to  return  them.  The  logistics,  the 
facta  of  life  of  logistics,  the  time  and  Kpace 
factors,  would  permit  the  Soviets  to  restore 
their  position  overnight.  Is  this  a  resison- 
able,  a  secure  arrangement?  Thla  goes  back 
to  what  I  said  liefore.  The  problem  of  re- 
duction or  withdrawal  is  that  confidence  is 
destroyed.  But  I  think  a  system  of  control 
and  inspection  which  would  permit  us  to 
know  precisely  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  in 
terms  of  military  forces  and  what  they  are 
doing,  say,  for  a  depth  of  400  or  500  miles. 
could  give  us  great  assurance,  a  real  sense 
of  security.  If  this  system  really  worked  In 
practice, '  then  I  would  support  removing 
some  forces.  But  we  must  find  some  sub- 
stitute for  force  otherwise  reduction  is  Just 
a  sheer  loss. 

WITHMtAWAL    OT    X7.6.    GBOUND    FORCES 

Senator  Lacschk.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  tUso  hints  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  us  to  withdraw  oiir  ground  forces 
and  to  rely  upon  our  strategic  strength  to 
achieve  the  objectives  that  we  enjoyed  in 
the  past,  and  also  wish  to  enjoy  in  the  fu- 
ture. What  is  the  strength  or  the  weak- 
ness of  that  claim? 

General  NoasTAo.  I  am  a  great  believer,  as 
a  member  of  your  committee  who  Just  en- 
tered the  room  knows,  In  our  sl^-ateglc  forces, 
and  I  believe  that  those  strategic  forces  are. 
In  fact,  the  real  power  of  the  deterrent.  I 
think  this  Is  a  fact  that  is  recognized  by  all 
countries  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  side,  and  to  answer  directly 
your  question,  there  is  a  question  of  credibil- 
ity, and  this  came  up  before,  the  credibility 
of  the  deterrent. 

If  you  wlthdr&w  all  of  your  so-called  tac- 
tical forces,  then  you  are  dependent  solely, 
directly  and,  in  the  first  Instance,  on  these 
massive  strategic  forces  which,  thank  God, 
we  have.  Tou  leave  yourself  In  a  position 
where  you  have  no  choice  between  nothing 
and  aU-out  thermonuclear  war.  I  say  you 
haTe  to  have  a  bridge  between  nothing  and 
everything  In  order  to  establish  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  real  power  of  your  deterrent,  the 
strategic  forces. 

Senator  Lauochz.  I  made  a  note  of  what 
you  aald  earlier.  Tou  cannot  take  a  posi- 
tion of  having  the  choice  of  doing  nothing 
and  the  choice  of  \»lng  your  massive  retalia- 
tory strategic  poww. 

General  Noutad.  Tluit  Is  right.  Tou  must 
have  the  Inrldge  between. 

Senator  LAvacm.  In  order  to  escape  l>elng 
In  t2iat  quandary  or  that  dilemma,  what  is 


the  substitute?  la  It  the  presence  of  ground 
forces? 

Oeneral  Norstao.  You  have  to  have,  In  my 
opinion,  very  sut>8tantial  forces  on  the 
ground  In  order  ta  meet  the  situation  if  for 
no  other  reason  tHan  to  establish  the  credi- 
bility of  your  strategic  forces. 

Senator  Lattbch*  All  right.  Now,  we  could 
decide  to  do  nothing  and  allow  Europe  to  go 
according  to  the  wHlms  of  the  Communists  or 
we  could  decide  to  pull  out  our  ground  forces, 
have  our  atomic  bombe  and  hydrogen  bombs 
ready,  and  If  something  happened  go  In  with 
those  bombs. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  US 
citizens  If  that  is  the  groundwork  that  we 
lay? 

General  Norstao.  Well.  I  hope  that  reac- 
tion in  any  case  or  that  kind  would  be  the 
proper  one,  but  it  Would  be  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult decision  for  any  country  to  make.  I 
am  thankful.  Senator,  that  In  some  of  those 
confrontations  In  Berlin  and  on  the  Auto- 
bahn and  the  air  routes,  we  had  forces  on  the 
spot  Which  were  reasonably  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  situation,  because  otherwise  we 
might  well  have  l<»st  our  position  in  Berlin. 

REMOVAL   or    t;.^.    TROOPS    FROM    EUROPE 

Senator  SyminSton.  When  I  was  in 
Germany  last  April  the  story  was  that  we 
took  15.000  people  out  of  Germany  primarily 
for  South  Vietnam.  Actually  we' took  more 
than  double  that  amount  of  trained  people; 
but  the  net  loss  w>s  15,000.  because  we  sent 
in  relatively  unskilled  replacements. 

As  to  some  of  the  questioning  I  heard  Just 
as  I  came  In.  I  do  not  think  anybody  believes 
we  should  take  all  our  troops  out  of  SHAPE, 
NATO,  Europe,  but  we  have  had  five  divi- 
sions plus  over  there  now  for  over  20  years. 
You  would  not  object,  would  you,  to  taking 
some  troops  out  of  Europe?  Sometime  back 
General  Elsenhower  felt  we  could  take  sev- 
eral divisions  out,  and  I  certainly  agreed 
with  him. 

General  Norstad,  Senator,  we  have  demon- 
strated no  great  talent  for  dealing  with  our 
European  friends  on  this  question  of  chang- 
ing our  forces  hi  Europe.  I  can  remember 
any  number  of  times  when  the  United  States 
has  been  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  hav- 
ing to  send  a  Cabinet  officer  to  the  Federal 
Republic,  for  instance,  to  apologize  to  the 
Chancellor  because  we  did  not  tell  him  we 
were  going  to  do  something,  and  we  have 
had  to  formally  batk  down. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  how  you  handle  these 
things.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  15,000, 
but  If  I  can  believe  what  I  read  In  the  news- 
papers, if  I  can  believe  my  German  friends, 
this  is  something  tfcat  could  have  been  done 
with  the  greatest  ct  ease  and  jrith  great  un- 
derstanding had  we  done  anything  except 
pull  them  out  and  announce  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  that  we 
had  done  it,  and  let  them  read  about  it. 

Part  of  this  problem  Is  still  In  the  manner 
in  which  things  are  done,  and  we 
have  demonstrated  very  Uttle  talent  in  this 
field. 

Now,  as  far  as  reducing  the  forces,  you 
cannot  maintain  »  position  of  leadership, 
which  Is  Important  to  this  country  without 
heavy  security  commitments.  We  have  a 
position  of  leadersHlp.  and  whether  we  say  so 
or  not,  we  Uke  It,  end  It  is  good  for  us,  and, 
fortunately,  it  Is  food  for  the  world. 

You  cannot  Just  pull  dlvUlons  out  of 
Europe  and  maintain  that  position.  That  Is 
more  Important  than  the  purely  military  ef- 
fect on  the  Russlaiie.  You  cannot  pull  them 
out.  ■; 

What  we  do  no\  do  very  well,  is  to  antic- 
ipate, 2,  3,  4,  5  yrtrs,  and  create  conditions 
under  which  we  might  have  some  flexibility. 
We  are  still  in  tha  position  where  we  were 
2,  3,  4,  5  years  ago:  you  ptill  a  force  out  and 
the  Europeans  feel  that  the  whole  buslneas 
has  been  a  house  of-  cards  and  It  la  going  to 
collapse. 
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We  have  built  no  substitute.  Has  anyone 
made  a  reasonable  proposal  to  provide  for 
security  on  any  basis  other  than  overwhelm- 
Ing  force?  We  talk  in  Geneva  about  dis- 
armament. I  am  all  for  that,  but  the  record 
of  disarmament  conferences  throughout  li.e 
20th  century  do  not  give  any  great  bAs..s 
for  hope  that  these  talks  are  going  to  solve 
all  of  our  problems.  I  hope  they  acliu-.e 
something.  Anything  they  do  is  good,  bui  i: 
does  not  suggest  they  are  going  to  achieve 
anything  that  is  truly  important. 

There  are.  however,  certain  things  that  ci.t 
be  done  which,  I  think,  would  provide  se- 
curity, at  least  they  ought  to  be  examii^ed. 
As  far  as  meeting  the  need  for  certain  .spp. 
clal  troops  in  Vietnam  Is  concerned,  r.  :.= 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  Europe.iii.s— 
and  we  spring  from  them  so  we  must  assume 
that  they  have  about  as  much  intellectiijl 
equipment  as  we  do,  and  in  Just  about  as 
good  working  order — would  accept  any  rea- 
sonable action.  I  can  think  of  notiiir.j 
easier  than  to  go  to  the  Federal  Repub'.; 
Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, the  Mediterranean  countries,  Italy,  say- 
ing. "Here  Is  our  situation.  We  have  a  re- 
quirement for  specialists.  We  are  ternb'v 
sorry  we  have  to  take  30,000  of  them  o.r. 
and  If  this  is  a  legitimate  case,  and  if  we 
talked  to  them  about  it,  I  think  they  would 
understand  and  accept  it. 

Henry    A     Kissinger.   Professor.    Harv,-..-ci 
University 

AMERICAN     FORCES    IN     EUROPE 

Senator  Sparkman.  Would  a  reduction  o.' 
our  Arnr.ed  Forces  In  Europe  have  the  effect 
that  you  desire? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Well.  Senator,  with  respect 
to  our  forces  in  Europe  we  are,  in  the  difficu:'. 
position  that  we  have  over  the  last  10  yei.-s 
changed  our  strategic  doctrine  four  times. 
For  people  whose  survival  depends  on  our 
assessments  of  the  situation.  It  does  not  nur- 
ter  which  version  Is  right.  The  mere  fact  c;' 
frequent  change  prodvices  insecurity. 

It  Is  less  than  3  years  that  we  were  advising 
the  Europeans  that  an  Increase  in  conven- 
tional forces,  including  American  conven- 
tional forces,  was  essential,  and  that  their 
security  would  be  Jeopardized  unless  the-se 
conventional  forces  were  Increased.  I  did 
not  agree  with  this  view  at  that  time,  but 
now  we  must  keep  In  mind  the  political  con- 
sequences of  changing  our  minds  again 

Secondly,  the  American  forces  in  Europe 
perform  also  a  symbolic  function,  and  we 
must  take  care  that  a  withdrawal  Is  not  in- 
terpreted as  a  reduction  of  the  American  in- 
terest in  Europe. 

Thirdly,  these  forces  should  not  be  reduced 
as  a  result  of  unilateral  American  budgetary 
decisions. 

With  all  these  qualifications,  I  would 
nevertheless,  regret  it  If  confidence  in  Amer- 
ica came  to  depend  on  one  particular  force 
level.  If  I  had  to  make  a  prediction,  it  seems 
to  me  extremely  unlikely  that  10  years  from 
now  the  present  deployment  will  still  be  in 
Europe.  It  Is  Important,  however,  that  any 
changes  that  do  occur  result  from  serious 
conversations  with  our  allies  about  the  sub- 
stsince  of  the  common  defense  effort  rather 
than  from  budgetary  decisions  made  uni- 
laterally in  the  United  States. 

MAINTAIN    INFLUENCE    BY    REDUCING 
FORMAL  PREOOMINANCS 

I  found  two  short  statements  both  ap- 
pearing under  the  heading  "Do  We  Need  to 
Pear  a  Third  Force?"  which  appeal  to  me 
very  strongly.  The  first  is  that  "the  only 
way  we  can  maintain  our  Influence  is  by 
reducing  our  formal  predominance."  As  a 
nation,  we  have  very  successfully  overcome 
any  modesty  which  we  might  have  had  be- 
fore, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  magnitude 
of  our  formal  predominance  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Oeneral  de  Gaulle's  disen- 
chantment with  otir  association  over  there. 
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where  you  say,  "Europe  must  be  at  least 
IS  interested  in  an  American  commitment  to 
lus  defense 


as  we."  There  have  been  times 
-eccntly  when  I  felt  that  Western  Buropye  was 
becoming  rather  complacent  In  regard  to 
irs  own  security. 

I  now  have  two  questions  for  Dr.  Kis- 
singer. The  first  is.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
United  States  could  presently  withdraw  some 
if  its  forces  from  Europe  without  affecting 
Western  European  security? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Well,  I  have  expressed  my 
funeral  view  on  American  forces.  If  you  are 
jiking  me  about  the  Immediate  situation  It 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate  for  us  to 
withdraw  forces  because  it  would  now  be 
considered  a  reduction  of  .'American  interest 
m  Europe.  It  would  also  be  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  our  previous  assertion,  that  an  In- 
rrease  of  forces  was  required  to  assure  the 
defense  of  Europe. 

Yet,  it  Is  Important  to  crente  mechanisms 
ii;  which  the  Issue  of  troop  detJioyment  in 
Europe  can  be  discussed  on  its  substantive 
merits  rather  than  for  its  symbolic  qualities 
-iiid  which  will  make  it  possible  to  relate  the 
troop  deployment  to  an  agreed  strategic  doc- 
trine Creating  these  mechanisms  and  that 
climate  would  have  to  precede  any  with- 
drawal of  American  forces. 

DE   C.UXLE'S    attitude    TOWARD    US     TROOI'S    IN 
FRANCE 

Senator  Williams.  What  percentage  of 
our  troops  were  stationed  In  France  prior  to 
Mr.  de  Gaulle's  becoming  President? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Frankly.  I  do  not  know 
the  percentage.  I  would  guess  about  20 
percent.  But  I  think — the  troops  stationed 
in  Prance,  unless  I  am  very  much  mi.staken 
were  not  combat  troops.  Tliey  were  mostly 
supply  troops,  almost  entirely  supply 
troops,  and  some  Air  Force  units. 

Senator  Williams.  In  view  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  request  that  our  troops  In  France 
be  removed  by  a  certain  date,  what  would 
be  your  opinion  of  the  advislblllty  of  with- 
drawing Just  that  portion  of  the  troops  back 
to  thla  country — since  they  are  not  wanted 
where  they  are? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Well,  they  are  wanted  by 
the  other  Europeans,  and  I  think  it  would 
hive  .in  unfortunate  Impact  If,  under  this 
kind  of  pressure,  we  started  wlthdravrtng 
these  troops,  particularly  as  we  have  de- 
clared them  to  be  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  Europe.  The  mere  fact  that  the  French 
have  kicked  them  out  does  not  make  or 
should  not  affect  our  Judgment  ol  what  is 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  Europe. 

Moreover,  as  long  as  we  keep  the  combat 
troops  at  their  present  strength.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  supply  troops  have  to 
be  Itept.  This  will  determine  the  number 
of  supply  troops  that  are  needed. 

I  would  not,  under  present  circumstances, 
favor  a  substantial  withdrawal  of  American 
troops,  and  I  would  not  withdraw  any  Amer- 
ican troops  as  a  result  of  what  might  be 
Interpreted  as  peevishness,  but  rather  as 
something  that  In  the  common  Interest  of 
everybody  and  by  common  agreement  has 
become  necesa&ry. 

Senator  Wili-iaus.  Do  you  think  President 
de  Gaulle  himself  would  prefer  that  these 
troops  come  back,  or  do  you  think  he  Is  Just 
asking  them  out  of  France  \^-ith  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  stationed  in  another  coun- 
tr>'? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  My  guess  is  that  President 
de  Gaulle  would  prefer  some  American  trcxjps 
in  Europe,  but  probably  not  in  their  present 
■  ".rength.  But  guessing  De  Gaulle's  motiva- 
tions is  never  a  very  rewarding  task.  My 
guess  would  be  that  he  prefers  some  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Europe. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  are  operating  a 
fire   department   and   the   fellow   whom   you 


re  helping  does  not  want  your  assistance. 


wouldn't  It  be  wise  to  bring  some  of  your 
men  back  home  and  see  what  reaction  such 
a  move  would  bring? 

Dr.  KissiMGXs.  Well,  I  think  the  French  at- 
titude is  probably  more  complicated  tlian 
that.  I  am  not  .so  sure  that  they  do  not 
want  our  assistance.  I  think  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  first,  that  the  Franco- 
German  treaty  on  which  they  wanted  to 
build  Europe  Is  not  going  to  work,  partly  be- 
cause of  t.he  difficulties  they  have  had  with 
Germans,  and  partly  because  of  American 
pressures.  If  this  is  true,  I  think  what  they 
are  trying  to  brinj  about  Is  a  situation  in 
which  if  there  Is  a  minor  war  or  a  war  that 
starts  in  other  continents,  they  have  some 
choices.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  Is  a 
general  European  war  they  want  us  to  re- 
main tied  to  the  defense  of  Europe.  In 
short,  I  do  no  think  they  want  to  do  without 
our  a.«sistance. 

In  a  w.Tv.  they  are  playing  a  rather  cynical 
game.  They  want  our  assistance  and  to  re- 
duce some  of  their  risks. 

reduction    of   forces   on    RECIPROt.\L    DA.SIS 

Senator  Church.  Yovi  have  been  asked  to 
comment  several  times  on  the  question  ol 
reductions  in  American  force.s  in  Europe,  and 
I  think  you  have  made  your  position  clear. 
But  there  is  one  aspect  that  has  not  been 
touched  upon,  and  that  relates  to  what  I 
understood  to  be  Secret.iry  McNamara's 
statement  last  week  that  we  were  prepared 
to  reduce  American  forces  in  exch.inge  for  or 
in  connection  with  reductions  of  Russian 
force;  in  East  Germany;  that  apparently  we 
would  follow  a  thinning  out  policy  provided 
It  w.as  reciprocated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  Is  your  view  with  respect  to  the  Mc- 
Namara position'' 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  was  In  Europe  last  week 
and.  therefore,  I  did  not  see  the  text  of  what 
Secretary  McNamara  said,  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, have  to  comment  on  your  version  of  It. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  tliat 
there  is  any  one  magic  figure  of  forces  which 
shoiild  be  identified  with  sectirity,  and  which 
should  be  sacrosanct  for  eternity. 

Certainly,  the  level  of  forces  In  Europe 
should  be  related  to  the  threat  and  to  the 
potential  tlireat 

The  worst  way  to  withdraw  forces  would 
be  as  a  unilateral  American  budgetary  de- 
cision. The  best  way  to  reduce  forces  is  to 
relate  it  to  a  reduction  of  the  Soviet  threat. 
So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  there  is  a 
significant  reduction  of  Soviet  forces  that 
this  could  easily  put  a  different  light  on  the 
need  for  Western  forces  in  Germany,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  differences  In  time  required 
for  reinforcements,  but  that  is  a  technical 
problem. 

Senator  Church.  On  the  whole,  you  think 
it  is  a  constructU'e  approach? 

Dr  Kissinger.  With  the  qualifications 
mentioned  it  Is  a  constructive  approach,  yes. 

(Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  Dean,  Scliooi  of  Sci- 
ence. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  former  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Tecli- 
nology) 
rFFTCT  OF  reduction  or  us    forces  on 

GERM.tN    NUCUCAR    DEVELOPMENT 

Senator  McCartht.  What  in  your  opinion 
would  follow  If  there  were  a  significant  re- 
duction of  American  troops  in  Germany  and 
on  the  continent?  Would  this  be  likely  to 
move  the  Germans  to  develop  their  own 
nuclesir  deterrent  or  would  this  lead  to  a 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  fcsr  a 
greater  control  of  nuclear  weapons  than  we 
now  have? 

Dr.  Wiesner.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  Ger- 
man psychology. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  thought  everyone 
was. 

Dr  WiEsNCR.  But  I  would  be  fearful  If  It 
were  done  without — if  it  were  done  as  pre- 


that 


clpltously  as  we  sometimes  do  things, 
would  be  a  natural  reaction. 

Senator  McCartht.  Apart  from  German 
psychology,  it  might  be  a  kind  of  general  hu- 
man  reaction,  might  it  not? 

Dr  WiESNFR.  We  certainly  have  many  more 
nuclear  weapons  in  Germany  than  anybody 
knows  what  to  do  with,  and  if  I  lived  in  Ger- 
many, I  would  be  glad  to  see  some  of  them 
disappear,  I  am  sure. 

But  on  the  matter  of  troops,  I  think  that 
there  could  be  same  serious  concerns  If  we 
acted  unilaterallj .  In  recent  years,  I  think 
we  have  come  to  beheve  that  the  Russian 
forces  that  a  conventional  Western  army 
would  have  to  face  are  not  nearly  as  great 
as  we  believed  that  they  were  in  the  period 
cf  the  fifties,  and  that  conventional  forces 
might  liave  some  chance,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, of  stemming  a  Soviet  invasion  which, 
incidentally.  I  believe  to  be  very  unlikely. 

Complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  would 
cause,  I  think,  a  very  m.tjor  upheaval.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  think  most  Europeans  re- 
gard American  presence  in  Europe  as  essen- 
tially a  tripwire,  which  would  Insure  U.S 
participation  In  the  defense  of  Europe. 

MATCHING  TROOP  REDUCTIONS  BT  UNnTD  STATES 
AND  RUSSIA 

I  ask  It  now  only  because  it  follows  on  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  point  concerning  the  pos- 
sible reduction  of  forces  in  Europe. 

You  are  aware.  Dr.  Wicsner.  that  Secretary 
McNamara  Indicated  last  week  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  adverse  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  American  troops  In  West 
Gemi.-iny  if  the  Russians  were  wlUing  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  Soviet  troops  in  East  Ger- 
many. This  tliinnlng  down  of  military  forces 
on  both  sides  Is  a  subject  of  considerable 
controversy. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  re- 
ductions on  our  side  that  were  balanced  by 
commensurate  reductions  on  the  Soviet  side. 
Dr.  WiESNER.  Well,  in  our  report  we  rec- 
ommend that  this  be  one  of  the  measures 
considered  very  seriously.  I  believe  that  this 
18  a  thing  to  be  done.  I  do  not  think — I  am 
troubled  by  it  being  a  unilateral  n.S.  action. 
I  think  one  of  the  serious  problems  we  have 
had  with  the  French,  with  the  Germans  and 
with  the  other  nations  is  that  after  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  In  the  United  States 
argtiing  about  an  arms  control  measure  of 
this  sort — fighting  out  for  months  and 
months — and  then  having  our  minds  about 
what  we  think  is  right,  even  though  it  affects 
European  security  in  a  very  major  way,  we 
go  over  there,  say,  "Here  is  what  we  have  de- 
cided to  do,"  and  try  to  get  our  European, 
our  NATO  allies  to  agree  to  it  in  a  matter  of 
3  or  4  or  5  days. 

This  might  have  been  something  we  could 
do  10  or  15  years  ago.  It  is  not  something 
that  makes  any  sense  at  all  In  our  relations 
with  modern  Europe.  In  my  opinion  we  have 
not  involved  the  Europeans  adequately  In 
discussions  of  these  matters,  and  In  the  fu- 
ture we  should  not  proceed  with  actions  of 
this  sort  without  fairly  general  accord. 

This  requires  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  a 
great  deal  of,  I  suppose  the  word  Is.  educa- 
tion. 

Sometimes  in  talking  with  Europeans,  in- 
cluding Germans,  I  find  that  their  views  of 
nuclear  strategy  are  what  ours  were  10  or 
15  years  ago.  They  still  talk  about  winning  a 
nuclear  war.  for  example,  and  I  think  this 
Just  represents  a  failure  on  our  part  to  keep 
ovir  allies  Informed  of  our  thinking.  As  our 
efforts  to  see  how  ■<kk  could  win  a  nuclear  war 
have  proceeded  and  have  become  more 
sophisticated  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  such  a  thing  as  "win"  Just  could 
not.  cannot,  occur  in  a  war  Involving  two 
well-armed  nations,  nuclear-armed  nations. 
We  have  not  succeeded  for  we  have  not 
made  an  adequate  effort,  to  make  sure  that 
our    allies    understood    otir    current    views. 
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Their  perspective,  their  position,  Is  very  dif- 
ferent. Their  security  needs  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  I  think  we  have  to  be  sure  that 
In  the  face  of  this  that  they  imderatand  o\ir 
reasons  for  wanting  to  reduce  force  levels  and 
do  not  regard  an  action  of  the  kind  you  are 
talking  about  as  being  purely  a  reeponse  to  a 
combination  of  economic  pressures  and  Viet- 
nam war  needs,  which  Is  their  most  likely 
reaction  after  all. 

BALANCKD    BEOT7CTIONS    IN    U.S.    AND   SOVtXl' 
TKOOPS   IN    EtJBOPB 

Senator  Spakkman.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
three  recommendations  of  your  committee, 
particularly  with  the  third  one,  that  "the 
United  States  explore  arms  control,  related 
security  pi;o  visions,  and  other  meaaures 
which  woufd  help  lead  to  German  reunlflca- 
tlon;  and.  In  this  connection,  the  poeelbll- 
Itlee  for  balanced  reductions  in  United 
States  and  Soviet  troops  and  weapons  In 
Central  Europe  be  examined." 

Do  you  have  any  real  hope  that  we  might 
be  able  to  do  something  In  that  field? 

Dr.  WiisNEH.  Yes,  I  think  It  Is  entirely 
feasible. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Certainly,  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  unilaterally. 

Dr.  WissNEH.  I  am  sure  that  we  will.  I 
think  we  have,  as  I  indicated,  we  have  much 
more  nuclear,  many  more  nuclear,  weapons, 
for  example,  in  Europe,  which  we  took  there 
at  crisis  moments,  aa  much  for  psychological 
reasons,  in  my  opinion,  as  for  military 
reasons,  and  which  I  feel  can  be  withdrawn. 

Senator  Spaikman.  Do  you  believe  that 
eventually  we  will  withdraw  those  nuclear 
weapons  without  working  out  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets? 

Dr.  WizsNEB.  I  do  not  want  to  predict. 
But  there  Is  a  likelihood  we  will  reduce  those 
forces,  those  nuclear  materials,  unilaterally. 
But  I  think  it  Is  much  more  Intelligent  to 
try  to  do  It  In  the  context  of  some  agree- 
ments. We  have  done  this  on  other 
occasions. 

We  have  closed  bases.  We  have  a  history 
of  refusing  to  talk  about  base  reductions 
and,  then,  following  these  refusals,  with 
unilateral  reductions  of  bases.  Our  normal 
motivation  Is  to  maintain  the  level  of  forces 
that  we  think  are  appropriate  for  the  mili- 
tary threat,  and  since  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  military  threat  In  Europe  la 
receding  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  as  we 
perceive  this,  we  will  change  our  force  struc- 
tures In  Ehirope. 

(Hon.   George   W.   Ball,  Under  Secretary   of 
State) 

WITHOIAWAI.  or  vs.  TKOOPS  mOU  EUROPE  AND 
BUILDUP  IN  VirrNAM 

Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question  now. 
With  reference  to  the  McNamara  proposal  of 
several  weeks  ago  regarding  the  possible 
withdrawal  of  some  of  our  troops  from  the 
European  theater  In  exchange  for  the  draw- 
back of  Russian  troops  in  that  area,  was 
this  proposal  discussed  with  our  NATO  allies 
before  it  was  made? 

Mr.  Bai.1..  It  was  not  made  In  those  terms. 
It  was  made  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Sen- 
ator Kennbdt. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  do  not  say  it  was 
npde  In  those  terms.  It  was  made,  was  It 
not? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  was  not  volunteered  by  the 
administration.  It  was  an  answer  which 
Secretary  McNamara  quite  properly  made  to 
a  question  by  Senator  Kknnedt,  and  the  an- 
swer he  gave  was  in  the  general  terms  in 
which  the  question  bad  been  asked.  The 
point  that  be  made  Is  that  the  force  levels 
we  maintain  in  Germany  and  In  Europe  are 
related  to  the  force  levels  maintained  on  the 
other  side.  So  that  if  there  were  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  force  on  the  other  aide 
this  would  be  something  that  NATO  would 
take  Into  accoiint  In  determining  the  force 
levels  on  our  side. 


There  are  also  other  considerations,  of 
course.  The  question  of  vrlthdrawal  is  one 
that  has  to  be  well  defined  because  ^here 
Is  a  fundamental  (Ufference  between  with- 
drawal from  Easteiti  Europe  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  on  th«  one  hand,  and  with- 
drawal from  Europ*  to  the  United  States 
across  3.000  miles  Of  ocean,  on  the  other. 
And  tbe  problem,  therefore,  is  not  a  simple 
equation.  But  Secretary  McNamara  was 
quite  right  In  the  tnswer  that  he  gave 

IS     QtnSTION     OP    WItHDRAWALS     FROM     EUROPE 
BEING   srRIOUBLY   CONSIDERKD' 

Senator  McCarthy  I  won't  pursue  it.  The 
question  I  want  to  fcsk.  however,  is  whether 
or  not  the  talk  abORit  withdrawals  is  being 
given  any  serious  consideration  or  whether 
this  was  Just  the  .Secretary  .speaking  on  his 
own  in  response  to  a  stimulating  question 
before  a  Senate  comffiittee. 

Mr.  Bali..  I  thlnlc  that,  one  tiling  that  Is 
always  looked  at,  regarded  as  a  possibility, 
is  that  some  das'  there  can  be  some  with- 
drawal of  forces  on  l^oth  sides  from  the  heart 
of  Europe. 

Senator  McCarthT.  Is  this  being  consid- 
ered In  relation  to  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion?    ^ 

Mr.  Ball.  This-  iMts  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Vietnamese  situsiion. 

There  Is  no  Intension  to  withdraw  major 
units  from  West  Germany  or  to  reduce  the 
fighting    power   of    the    American    forces. 

Senator  McC.^rtsy.  To  strengthen  tlie 
power  in  Vietnam'' 

Mr.  Ball  There  Is  no  consideration  of 
this. 

Senator   McCarti<y.  No   consideration. 

Thank   you   very  jnuch.   Mr.   Secretary 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject from  hearings  held  last  month, 
August,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  inserted  at  this  point.,in  the 
Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nominations  of  Robert  R.  Bowie   and 
U.  ALEtis  Johnson 

(Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  United  States  Senate.  Eighty- 
Ninth  Congress,  Srcond  Session,  on  The 
Nominations  of  Roljert  R  Bowie,  to  be  Coun- 
selor of  the  State  Department  and  U,  Alexis 
Johnson,  to  be  Amlanssador  to  Japan,  August 
16  and  23,  1966.1 

REDUCTION     OF    TROOPS     IN     EtROPE     AS     A     STEP 
TOWARD   GER:4AN   REUNIFICATION 

Senator  Clark  (reading). 

"Second.  The  United  States  should  explore 
arms  control,  relate*  security  provisions,  and 
other  measures  which  would  help  lead  to 
German  reunification;  and  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  possibilllles  for  balanced  reduc- 
tions of  United  States  and  Soviet  troops  and 
weapons  In  Centrail  Europe  should  be  ex- 
amined," 

Would  you  concur  with  that  recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr  Bowie,  I  certainly  have  no  objections 
to  exploring  the  problem. 

Senator  Clark,  I  think  I  would  lilce  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  disagree  with  me  if 
you  think  I  am  misstating  your  p>ositlon.  My 
difficulty  Is  that  I  ttilnk  your  approach  to  all 
of  these  matters  la  essentially  negative,  as 
Indeed  I  think  is  tjiat  of  most  of  the  hier- 
archy In  the  State  Department  today,  and 
probably  was  that  of  the  State  Department 
in  the  days  of  Mr,  Dulles,  While  you  have 
no  objeclon  to  some  of  these  measures,  you 
view  them  with  sonte  skepticism  and  you  are 
not  particularly  ISterested  In  having  the 
State  Department  take  further  Initiatives. 
Am  I  being  unfair? 


Mr.  Bowie.  Sir,  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean 
to  be  unfair.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
proper  summary  of  my  views. 

I  thought  that  in  the  previous  dlsciissi' n 
I  had  outlined  what  I  considered  to  be  ,i 
completely  affirmative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  period.  I  have  tried  to  Indicnte 
why  I  feel  the  United  States  and  the  other 
particularly  the  Atlantic  countries,  wliic:. 
have  so  many  resources,  and  are  so  centra 
should  be  playing  an  active,  constructive  rcle 
all  over  the  world,  and  trying  to  lay  i-ie 
foundations  and  trying  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  a  peaceful  world  order. 

Senator  Clark,  I^et  us  leave  It  that  w;]-. 

Mr,  Bowie,  If  this  were  done.  It  seem-;  •  i 
me  we  would  be  engaged  In  a  vast  ranpe  r 
constructive  activities,  and  would  be  alert  ui 
find  all  possible  ways  in  which  we  ov'.a 
answer  these  aflRrmative  claims. 

Senator  Clark,  Let  us  leave  it  that  way. 
(Reading,  ] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wili  il;e 
Chair  restore  the  Senate  to  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
McGee  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  uii: 
be  In  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  all  this  testi- 
mony could  be  added  classified  testimosiy 
on  this  subject  from  testimony  befoie 
the  Senate  Military  Preparediioss 
Subcommittee. 

In  other  words,  the  question  of  troop 
strength  reduction  in  Europe  has  been 
discussed,  this  year,  before  six  diffeici.i 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  subject  with  me. 
Three  years  ago.  during  the  Kennedy 
administration,  I  presented  some 
thoughts  on  this  matter  In  a  statement 
"U.S.  Off-Shore  Military  Requirement- 
pointing  out  that  despite  the  fact  thi.-^ 
country  had  advised  the  Soviets  the 
United  States  would  not  maintain  troops 
in  Euroc)e  for  more  than  2  years,  over 
one-third  of  our  eiitire  combat  forces 
had  been  located  in  West  Germany  since 
1945. 

This  same  memorandum  also  pointed 
out  that  the  great  and  fundamental 
changes  in  all  concepts  of  defense  had 
not  been  recognized,  that  France  wa.« 
once  again  a  formidable  military  power, 
that  both  Prance  and  West  Germany 
were  undergoing  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, and  that  the  maintaining  of  so 
many  troops  in  Europe  was  a  major  fac- 
tor with  respect  to  the  U.S.  continuing 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  and 
further  loss  of  gold  reserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tl.;.^ 
statement  of  September  27,  1963.  US 
Off-Shore  Military  Requirements,"  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  li'f 
Record,  as  follows: 

US,  Off-Shore  MiLriARY  Re«i'ir.mment> 
(Statement  by  Senator  Stuart  Symingt"  n 

Sept.  27,   1963) 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  \V.»r  11 
Stalin  was  advised  by  this  country  that  the 
United  States  would  not  maintain  any 
troops  in  Eurofje  for  more  than  two  years 

Subsequently,  Soviet  communist  aggres- 
sion changed  that  unfortunate  prediction!  ^ 
the  point  where  over  one-third  of  the  entire 
Army  combat  forces  of  the  United  Stales  li.T.e 
been  located  In  West  Germany  since  1945 

In  addition,  we  have  maintained  air  ba?e£ 
all  over  Europe,  primarily  in  Britain,  West 
Germany.  Spain,  and  France.  In  the  latter 
country  the  Investment  In  the  large  number 
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of  fields  we  built  Is  still  there;  but  because 
of  decisions  by  General  de  Gaulle,  our  planes 
are  not. 

During  the  last  10  years  basic  changes  have 
occurred  In  the  concept  of  what  Is  necessary 
;or  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  But  these  changes  have  not  been 
.idequately  recognized  in  the  location  of  our 
forces.  As  examples,  Prance  Is  once  again  a 
f  jrmidable  military  power,  both  Prance  and 
West  Germany  are  undergoing  an  unprece- 
dented period  of  prosperity  and  the  develop- 
ment in  the  last  decade  of  the  very  long 
range  bomber,  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
inlsslle,  and  the  Polaris  submarines,  have 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  any  foreign  bases 
previously  considered  essential. 

This  development  ties  Into  another  serious 
aspect  of  our  current  International  relation- 
shlpf.  namely,  the  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments — loss  of  gold — a  prob- 
lem which  I  believe  can  only  be  exacerbated 
,is  a  result  of  the  formation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market, 

Through  foreign  aid  appropriations,  con- 
inbutions  resulting  from  Public  Law  480, 
and  our  military  expenditures  abroad,  at  this 
time  the  United  States  taxpayer  Is  making 
a  contribution  of  some  *8'i  billion  a  year. 
with  obvious  measured  effects  upon  our 
budgetary  deficits.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended since  1945,  which  does  not  include 
Lend  Lease  and  UNRA,  has  been  over  $100 
billion  for  foreign  aid,  plus  $36  billion  for 
off-shore  military  expenses. 

Currently,  far  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tor to  this  unfavorable  balance  is  off-shore 
military  expenses,  approximately  one-half  of 
the  latter  being  spent  In  Europe,  the  other 
half  in  the  Par  East — Korea.  South  Viet-Nam. 
etc. 

There  would  appear  little  recognition  In 
Europe  of  the  growing  danger  of  this  burden 
to  the  United  States  economy.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  chief  reason  these  now  most  prosper- 
ous European  countries  continue  to  refuse  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  defense  burden. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  this  country  has 
not  adequate  resources  to  continue  to  bank 
Freedom  in  Europe  and  the  Par  East  to  the 
extent  it  has  done  so  In  recent  years.  We 
lieed  to  at  least  see  the  end  of  this  road. 

For  example,  especially  now  that  we  are 
;n  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  "third 
stage"  since  World  War  II  of  our  effort  to 
reach  a  better  relationship  with  the  So- 
viets, It  would  seem  that  the  asserted  psycho- 
logical advantages  of  maintaining  five  full 
combat  divisions  In  West  Germany  must  be 
offset  by  reality.  One  division  flying  the 
.\mcrican  flag,  would  seem  adequate;  a  de- 
velopment which  would  appear  even  more 
logical  because  of  the  growing  military 
strength  of  Prance,  and  that  country's  grow- 
\ug  friendship  with  West  Germany. 

Only  recently  this  Administration  partly 
Justified  continuation  of  the  three  U.S.  air 
bases  in  Spain  on  the  ground  of  economic 
aid  It  Is  clear  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
mlllt.uy  requirements  these  Spanish  bases 
have  little  use:  and  if  more  economic  aid  Is 
Justified  for  Spain — another  story — surely 
this  is  the  wrong  w,':y  to  give  it 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  for  such  rea- 
sons as  the  continuing  unfavorable  balance 
'-f  payments,  development  of  the  Common 
Market,  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  (direct  result  of  our  $136 
billion  in  gifts,  loans  and  military  support) 
ai^.d  above  all,  because  of  the  new  defense 
requirements  incident  to  this  new  atomic- 
space  age,  major  reductions  can  and  should 
be  made  In  the  military  forces  we  currently 
mainlHln  In  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Only  through  realism  In  our  policies 
Cm  we  be  sure  to  maintain  our  system  of 
■  ree  enterprise  against  the  growing  strength 
of  state-controlled  economies  of  the  Com- 
ir.unist  naUons. 

In  the  oflRce  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
inventors  there  hung  a  sign.  "The  greatest 
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Incentive  to  sotmd  thought  Is  tbe  sheriff." 
Perhaps  that  thought  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  when  they  established  their  mili- 
tary concept  of  a  Central  Reserve,  located  In 
England,  with  capacity  to  be  promptly 
airborne. 

In  any  case,  as  our  gold  supply  continues  to 
dwindle,  we  too  should  give  more  consid- 
eration to  the  Central  Reserve  concept.  In 
this  way  we  would  be  taking  possibly  the  best 
step  now  avaUable  to  reduce  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  gave  the  reasons  why  he  be- 
lieves American  taxpayers  should  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  these  nearly  1  million 
Americans  in  Europe,  at  the  same  time 
the  same  taxpayers  pay  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  for  our  militar>'  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam,  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  our  de- 
fense obligations  in  other  areas  of  the 
Far  East,  and  billions  upon  billions  more 
for  both  established  and  new  domestic 
programs,  those  underway  and  those 
that  are  planned. 

In  considering  these  developments,  we 
should  also  consider  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  NATO  17  years  ago,  no  Euro- 
pean nation  has  ever  lived  up  to  its  mili- 
tary commitments.  This  failure  on  their 
part  has  always  resulted  in  a  shortage  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  troops  that  had  been 
planned  for  the  defense  of  Europe. 

In  addition.  Great  Britain  annoimced 
only  recently  a  further  heavy  withdrawal 
of  its  troops  from  Germany:  and  as  we 
know,  France  has  taken  all  of  its  some 
70,000  troops  out  of  NATO. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  during  all  these 
years  the  United  States  has  fulfilled 
completely  its  NATO  commitments  in 
Europe,  and  in  addition  is  now  expending 
over  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  a 
month  protecting  freedom  in  Vietnam, 
not  a  single  European  soldier,  sailor,  or 
airman  is  fighting  beside  our  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

Recently  the  Secretai->-  of  State  testi- 
fied that  the  United  States  has  militai-y 
treaties  and  or  agreements  with  40  na- 
tions. Except  for  Korea  and  South  Viet- 
nam itself,  exactly  2  of  the  40  countries 
with  whom  we  have  mutual  military 
arrangements  have  any  combat  troops  in 
Vietnam ;  and  the  number  of  those  troops 
is  less  than  2  percent  of  the  number  of 
U.S.  military  in  that  theater. 

The  able  Senator  from  Washington 
gave  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  Soviet 
troops.  Including  those  of  their  satellites ; 
and  also  estimates  of  NATO  troops.  He 
then  stated,  "As  things  now  stand  this  is 
an  approximate  standoff;"  and  later 
stated  that  after  a  30-day  "mobilization 
period,"  again,  "the  estimates  suggest  an 
approximate  numerical  standoff." 

The  Senator  makes  this  assertion  de- 
spite known  British  plans  to  further  re- 
duce Its  already  depleted  NATO  forces, 
knowledge  that  none  of  the  other  Euio- 
pean  countries  have  ever  met  their  com- 
mitments, and  knowledge  also  that  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  has  withdrawn  all  French 
forces  from  NATO. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  military,  executive  branch  as 
well  as  the  legislative,  I  have  never 
known  a  single  military  expert  who  felt 
the  forces  of  NATO  could  contain  a  ma- 
jor Soviet  attack  against  Europe  with- 
out the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Prom  the  beginning,  the  two  words 
used  have  been  "shield"  and  "tripwire." 
Both  imply  primarily  a  holding  action. 

This  entire  problem  has  now  been  fur- 
ther delineated  by  the  deeds  as  well  as 
the  words  of  General  de  Gaulle,  who 
only  last  week  was  in  former  French 
Indochina,  working  hard  to  undermine 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a 
thought -provoking  article  by  Hanson 
Baldwin  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  4.  The  article  in 
question  was  entitled  "NATO  and  'Our 
Boys':  The  Debate  Sharpens."  It  stated 
in  part: 

A  de  fai:to  reduction  In  VS.  troop 
strength — both  qualitatively  and  quantlta- 
tn  ely — already  has  been  made.  Some  55,000 
men  have  been  withdrawn  from  U3.  ground 
forces  In  Europe  for  use  In  Vietnam  and  for 
training  replacements  In  this  country  and 
are  being  replaced  In  part  by  relatively  green 
recruits. 

The  article  closed  with  this  observa- 
tion: 

It  would  be  a  profound  mistake  to  main- 
tain a  frozen  position  Inherited  from  the 
past  In  a  present  that  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  NATO's  beginnings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Sept.  4,  1966) 

NATO  AND  "OtTi  Boys":  the  Debatte  Sharpens 
( By  Hanson  Baldwin ) 

A  powerful  segment  of  United  States  politi- 
cal opinion— the  Senate  Democratic  Policy 
Committee — joined  last  week  the  rising 
chorus  of  Americans  who  want  to  bring  the 
boys  home. 

Most  of  those  who  favor  what  could  be  var- 
iously described  as  military  withdrawal,  or  a 
new  kind  of  military  Isolationism,  have  Viet- 
nam in  mind,  but  an  Increasing  number — 
the  Policy  Committee  among  them — are  re- 
ferring to  Europe, 

A  marked  reduction  of  U.S.  armed  strength 
in  Europe — which  until  Vietnam  was  by  far 
the  largest  single  concentration  of  U,S,  armed 
power  outside  the  United  States — was  advo- 
cated In  a  resolution  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  and 
endorsed  by  13  powerful  members  of  the 
upper  chamber.  Though  the  suggestion  was 
Immediately  opposed  by  other  Senators,  and 
by  the  White  House  as  "not  .  .  .  helpful  at 
this  time,"  it  provides  cumulative  evidence 
that  American  patience  has  been  sorely  tried, 
and  that  the  days  of  NATO,  as  it  has  been 
constituted  for  the  pa-^t  decade,  are  num- 
bered, 

IMPATIENCE 

The  impatience  is  understandable  There 
are  many  firm  supporters  of  the  alliance  in 
the  United  States  who  hold  that  times  have 
changed  and  that  military  commitments 
made  a  decade  or  more  ago  In  a  bipolar  world 
ranged  around  two  "super-states" — the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR — no  longer  are  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  a  world  where  power  has 
been  diffused  and  many  groupings  now  exist. 

And,  as  Senator  Mansitielj)  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  Indicated,  techno- 
logical developments — particularly,  the  ad- 
vent of  giant  fast  troop-carrier  aircraft, 
coupled  with  pre-posltloned  stocks  of  anna 
and  equipment  overseas — have  made  It  at 
least  theoretically  possible  to  maintain  most 
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TTS.  armed  force*  In  a  central  reserve  In  this 
country,  read;  for  quick  movement  to  Europe 
If  needed. 

The  Policy  Committee  alao  olted  as  ]ustl-. 
flcutlon  for  withdrawal  the  greatly  Improved 
situation,  economically,  politically  and  mill-, 
tartly,    In   Western   Europe,   which    gives   It 
a  present  capability — lacking  a  decade  ago— <' 
to  provide  much  of  lt«  own  defense.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments all  over  the  world — both  military 
and  economic — has  caused  a  constant  ?old 
drain,  which  has  become  particularly  danger- 
ous since  Vietnam. 

COGXNT  AND  PEB8I7AarV« 

These  are  cogent  and  persuasive  arguments. 
But  they  do  not  squarely  meet  the  arguments 
for  the  retention  of  U.S.  troops  In  Europe, 
and  In  West  Germany  in  particular.  These 
are  both  military  and  political. 

The  military  utility  of  U.S.  ground  and 
tactical  air  forces  in  Western  Europe  has 
three  primary  Justincatlons.  The  "trip-wire." 
or  "plate-glass  window"  theory  has  been  an 
Important  motif.  In  this  concept,  U.S.  forces 
on  the  scene  would  act  as  a  "trip-wire"  If 
the  Russians  undertook  a  ground  Invasion 
of  the  West  and  would  Insure  U.S.  involve- 
ment In  the  war,  and,  presumably,  U.S.  stra- 
tegic nuclear  counter-attack  against  Russia. 

This  concept  has  gradually  changed  as 
Russia  has  acquired  great  nuclear  power  to 
make  NATO's  ground  forces  more  of  a  shield 
than  a  "trip-wire."  Particularly  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Kennedy  Admlrilstratlon, 
Washington  attempted  to  raise  the  nuclear 
threshold  in  Europe  and  to  equip  and  train 
U.S.  tactical  air  forces  and  ground  forces  In 
Oermany  to  meet  such  limited  or  local  Soviet 
incursions  as  closing  of  the  autobahns  to 
Berlin  with  non-nuclear  means. 

AJhlrd  *«ison  d'etre  for  the  maintenance 
of  iffge  American  forces  In  Europe  has  been 
the  fact  that  these  forces  are  the  backbone — 
the  underpinning—  of  the  whole  NATO  mili- 
tary set-up;  that  they  provide  not  only  the 
basic  military  framework  but  also  the  know- 
how,  the  capability,  and  directly  or  Indirectly. 
the  logistical  support  which  the  other  powers 
have  lacked. 

Politically,  the  arguments  for  retention  are 
considerably  stronger  and  more  important 
than  the  military  ones.  NATO  has  been 
viewed  as  a  unifying  factor  for  Western 
Europe — a  device  which  would  integrate  an 
armed  Western  Germany  into  Western  Eu- 
rope, heal  the  ancient  Franco-German  rift, 
and  at  the  price  of  a  promise  of  German  se- 
curity, would  discourage  Bonn  from  "playing 
footsie"  with  Moscow. 

QUID    PBO    QUO 

Also,  as  Senator  Henrt  Jackson  pointed 
out  last  week  in  opposing  the  Mansfield  reso- 
lution, strong  US.  forces  In  Western  Europe 
counterbalance  strong  Soviet-pact  forces  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  underpin  the  possibility 
of  reaching  a  "genuine  stable  European  set- 
tlement with  the  Soviet  Union."  To  reduce 
them  prematurely  without  a  quid  pro  quo  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  might  undermine 
the  chance,  he  thought,  of  a  European  set- 
tlement and  of  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
to  their  own  frontiers.  -i 

Tliese  arguments  in  favor  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  U.S.  strength  In  Europe  at  high 
levels  do  not,  like  the  arguments  for  reduc- 
tion, face  squarely  the  current  Issues  in- 
volved. 

A  de  facto  reduction  In  U.S.  troop 
strength — both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively— already  has  been  made.  Some  55,000 
men  have  been  withdrawn  front  U.S.  ground 
forces  In  Europe  for  use  in  Vietnam  and  for 
training  replacements  In  this  country  and 
.ire  being  replaced  in  part  by  relatively  green 
recruits.  The  Seventh  Army  Is  at  a  reduced 
level  in  experience,  numbers  and  combat 
effectiveness;  the  U.S.  Army  In  Europe  is  at 
Itt  lowest  strength — about  210,000  men — for 
many  years. 


The  political  anC  military  realities  today 
suggest  that: 

(1)  There  is  no  likelihood,  as  there  was 
when  NATO  pollclaB  were  formulated  during 
the  Korean  war,  of  any  massive  Russian 
attack  upon  Western  Europe. 

(2)  The  ancient  Franco-German  enmity 
has  not  been  eliminated,  and  possibly  may 
never  be.  However,  It  has  been  materially 
decreased,  but  chiefly — since  President  de 
Gaulle — outside  the  framework  of  NATO,  by 
the  Common  Marljet  and  bilateral  conUcts 
between  Bonn  and  Paris. 

(3 )  No  solution  to  making  a  strong,  armed, 
renascent  West  Germany  an  equal  partner  in 
NATO,  but  less  equal  tlian  the  others,  has 
been  found.  The  fears  of  other  members 
which  have  prohimted  West  Germany  from 
exercising  even  Joint  control  over  nuclear 
weapons  are  weigtted  against  the  fear  that 
Bonn  might  turn  f»om  the  West  to  a  balance 
of  power  policy;  MATO  has  been  trying  to 
have  Its  cake  and  e»t  it,  Ux),  I.e..  have  all  the 
advantages  of  optimum  German  military 
strength  without  permitting  the  development 
of  that  strength  Ho  any  meaningful,  Inde- 
pendent proportions 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  US  troops  in 
Europe  so  as  to  (in  Beuator  Jackson's  words) 
"leave  the  Russians  ...  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  be  Involved  if  they 
attacked,"  does  not  require  the  equivalent  of 
six  divisions.  The  trip-wire  could  Indeed  be 
tripped  by  a  corporal's  guard. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  absolutely  no 
chance,  because  of  political  limitations  on 
Western  defense  budgets,  the  French  with- 
drawal from  the  HATO  millUiry  framework 
and  the  Impending  British  reduction  in  the 
Army  of  the  Rliine,  of  ever  attaining  in  the 
foreseeable  futiue  a  large  enough  NATO 
ground  force  to  defeat  an  all-out  Soviet  of- 
fensive Into  Westerti  Europe  without  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapon* 

(5)  A  "settlement"  in  Europe  will  not  de- 
pend upon  any  mutual  agreement  to  with- 
draw or  thin  out  troops — although  such  an 
agreement  might  contribute  to  such  a  settle- 
ment provided  majer  political  problems  were 
approaching  solution  The  real  Lssue  is  the 
Oder-Nelsse  line— the  acceptance  de  jure  by 
Germany  of  her  now  de  facto  eastern  borders; 
and  the  unification  of  Germany  No  such 
general  settlement  appears  either  imminent 
or  probable,  especHlly  as  long  as  the  Viet- 
namese war  continues. 

All  this  suggest."!  strongly  that  the  debate 
about  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  United 
States  troops  from  Europe  has  been  over- 
simplified. Some  have  been  withdrawn. 
More  can  and  shoUId  be.  The  real  issue  is 
how  many  and  when 

Obviously  pollticlil  and  psychological  re- 
percu-;.<;ion.s.  particularly  In  Bonn  and  Paris, 
make  the  issue  a  sansitive  one  and  one  that 
should  be  carefuUf-  worked  out  with  our 
European  allies.  But  it  would  be  a  profound 
mistake  to  maintain  a  frozen  position  in- 
herited from  the  past  in  a  present  that  bears 
little  resemblance  to  NATO's  beginnings. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editcwial.  "Too 
Many  Troops  in  Europe."  from  the  Wash- 
ington EvenioK  Star  of  September  5.  be 
inserted  at  thi.-,  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  iDC.)   Evening  Star. 

Sept.  5.   19661 

Too  Many  Troops  in  EtTROPE 

The   resolution   by  the   13  members  of  the 

Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee  calling 

for  a  "substaniial  "  jeducUon  in  the  number 

of  American  troops  etatloned  in  Europe  has 

evoked    a   lively    exijhange   of    views.      There 

Is  nothing  In  this  elchange.  however,  which 

alters  our  beUef  that  the  United   States  has 

too   many   troops   on  station   in   Europe   and 


that  there  are  persuasive  reasons  for  brlii  ■- 
ing  .some  of  them  home. 

Senator  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
a  prime  mover  In  the  drive  to  reduce  the 
number  of  American  troops  (some  six  divi- 
sions) assigned  to  the  NATO  command,  ssvs 
that  I*resldent  Johnson  phoned  him  to  ex- 
press strong  disapproval  of  the  policy  com* 
mlttee's  action.  It  has  also  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  White  Hotise  objection 
ran  to  the  timing  of  the  resolution,  sin'.e 
it  might  be  embarrassing  if  adopted  bv  the 
Senate  on  the  eve  of  West  German  Ch.ir.. 
cellor  Erhard's  visit  to  this  country.  What- 
ever merit  there  may  be  In  this  matter  of 
timing,  it  has  no  bearing  on  whether  we 
are  maintaining  too  many  American  divisions 
in  Europe. 

OpposiUon  to  the  policy  committee's  res- 
olution also  has  cropped  up  among  son;e 
senators.  One  of  these  is  Senator  Jackson- 
of  Washington,  who  thinks  the  resolution 
gives  "foolish  advice"  to  the  President.  Re- 
publican Senator  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire 
thinks  approval  of  the  resolution  would  in- 
dicate an  Intent  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  In  event  of  a 
Russian  attack  against  Europe.  New  York's 
Senator  Javits  is  worried  that  a  cut  in  our 
forces  would  "push  Germany  Into  going  u 
alone.  "  And  more  of  the  same  from  other 
Senators. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  try  to  put  this  dispute 
into  perspective. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  NATO  mem- 
ber which  has  fully  met  its  commitment  w 
the  defense  of  Europe.  There  might  be  more 
reason  to  worry  about  pushing  Germany  into 
going  It  alone  if  Bonn  had  lived  up  to  lis 
commitments,  which  It  hasn't  done.  As  to 
Senator  Cotton  s  concern,  the  plain  fact  is, 
or  so  it  seems  to  us.  that  our  NATO  partners 
are  perfectly  willing  to  take  shelter  under 
the  American  nuclear  umbrella.  They  -do 
not  believe  that  the  Russians  will  att:\ck 
Western  Europe,  and  this  is  why  they  have 
failed  to  carry  their  share  of  the  NATO  load 
Their  view  is  that  the  nuclear  power  of  ihe 
United  States  is  all  the  insurance  they  need 
against  aggression. 

Finally,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  we  do  not  think  the  policy 
committee  has  given  foolish  advice  to  the 
President.  Our  investment  In  the  NATO 
defense  of  Europe  Is  a  very  heavy  one.  .^nd 
it  doesn't  make  much  difference  whether 
the  token  of  our  commitment  is  six.  three. 
or  two  divisions  of  American  troops.  In  any 
event,  assuming  a  major  Soviet  attack,  our 
eventual  response  would  be  a  nuclear  one. 

Meanwhile,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  is  carrying  a  heavy  burden 
In  other  places— especially  In  Viet  Nam, 
where  we  are  getting  no  help  from  our  NATO 
allies.  Putting  aside  the  dollar  outlays,  '»e 
could  make  better  use  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber  of  the  400.000  or  more  American  troops 
who  are  standing  guard  in  a  Western  Europe 
which  is  less  than  vitally  interested  in  de- 
fending itself. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  another 
facet  to  this  problem.  After  extensive  in- 
vestigation in  Europe  last  spring,  includ- 
ing briefings  from  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  I  found  that  some,  facms 
up  to  the  fact  SHAPE  has  lost  both  the 
terrain  of  France  and  the  right  to  use  the 
air  space  over  that  terrain,  are  not  sure 
adequate  loiaristic  suppoit  for  the  forces  of 
NATO  can  be  developed  through  the  Low 
Countries. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  defection 
of  France,  the  ground  available  for  Ihe 
successful  maneuvering  of  armies  is  very 
small  indeed. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  discus.sint; 
diplomatic  and  military  matters.  There 
has  been  relatively  little  discussion,  how- 
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ever,  of  that  third  and  equally  important 
pillar  to  our  security  and  prosperity,  the 
economic  pillar. 

With  the  premise  that  a  sound  dollar 
is  important,  it  is  right  for  us  to  ask  how 
long  can  this  Nation  continue  with  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  which,  in  the  past 
10  years,  have  enabled  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  increase  their  gold  and  re- 
sene  holdings  as  much  as  500  percent; 
whereas  in  the  same  period  the  United 
States  has  lost  45  percent  of  its  gold — 
primarily  to  Europe — at  the  same  time  It 
has  increased  its  current  obligations 
abroad,  redeemable  in  gold,  over  400  per- 
cent. 

In  his  penetrating  new  book,  "America 
in  the  Market  Place,"  the  distinguished 
economist,  our  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  HUnols,  sums  up  much  of  this 
problem  on  page  285,  when  he  says: 

To  the  degree  that  we  have  placed  our- 
selves in  economic  Jeopardy.  It  has  been  from 
a  desire  to  help  the  less  fortunate  and  to 
provide  greater  military  security  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  world.  This  may  be 
hard  for  foreign  eyes  to  read  or  foreign  ears 
to  hear  but  It  Is  the  sober  and  unvarnished 
truth. 

France  is  not  the  only  country,  how- 
ever, that  has  not  been  entirely  sympa- 
thetic about  the  serious  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary problems  which  now  face  this  coun- 
try.   Page  292  of  the  same  book  reads: 

In  the  fall  of  1964.  the  FYench  announced 
that  they  would  ask  for  gold  on  about  300 
mllUon  dollars  of  their  claims  and  Intimated 
that  this  was  only  the  beginning.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  they  withdrew  approximately  150 
million  in  gold  from  us  toward  the  end  of 
that  year.  During  the  opening  quarter  of 
1965,  they  converted  no  less  than  540  million 
dollars  of  their  claims  into  gold.  They  were 
followed  by  other  countries,  such  as  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  so  that.  In  all,  ap- 
proximately 1.1  billion  dollars  was  with- 
drawn within  a  few  months.  This  largely  ac- 
counts for  the  fall  In  our  gold  reserves  In 
1965  which  was  shown  above. 

A  footnote  on  page  296  of  this  same 
book  is  p>€rtinent  to  this  discussion. 
There  the  author  states: 

It  is  ironical  that  the  bankers  of  the  Con- 
tinent who  constantly  denounce  the  United 
States  for  not  redressing  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments should,  by  their  refusual  to  allow  their 
own  prices  to  rise  freely,  be  themselves 
largely  responsible  for  the  deficit  of  which 
they  complain.  They  seem  to  be  Ignorant 
of  or  oblivious  to  the  obligations  which  sur- 
plus countries  should  observe  if  the  mone- 
tary "rules  of  the  game"  are  to  be  followed. 

If  the  answer  to  growing  worldwide 
apprehension  about  the  future  of  the 
dollar  is  that  for  reasons  of  national 
survi\al  we  must  keep  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  in  Europe  re- 
gardless, let  us  consider  also  the  words 
of  the  able  and  experienced  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  made  on  the 
floor  last  Wednesday : 

His  statement  would  be  cogent,  provided 
our  allies  lived  up  to  100  percent  of  their 
commitment  and  the  balance  of  Etiropean 
forces — West  and  Bast — could  be  more 
equitably  determined.  We  are  heavily  com- 
mitted In  Vietnam,  and  nobody  Is  worrying 
atxjut  our  efforts  for  peace  and  security  there 
fJtcept  American  mothers.  We  are  sending 
troops  to  Vietnam  by  the  thousands.  At 
present  there  are  about  300,000  men  tbere, 
there  may  be  600,000  men  before  we  are 
through. 
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At  the  same  time  our  allies  In  Eiu'cq>e  are 
taking  the  position  that  possibly  we  should 
not  be  In  Vietnam  at  all,  but  we  should  be 
heavily  committed  where  the  Red  peril 
threatens  them.  But  their  sense  of  danger 
is  not  strong  enough  to  persuade  them  that 
they  should  live  up  to  100  percent  of  their 
own  commitments. 

We  have  been  discussing  this  time  and 
time  again — over  and  over  again.  Every 
time  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  been  before 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  specific  matter  with  Mr.  Rusk 
and  Mr.  McNamara.  All  that  they  say  Is 
that  they  are  talking  with  otu-  allies  about 
It.  They  had  better  talk  faster.  And  the 
answers  had  better  be  audible.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  15  years — and  time  Is 
running  out  on  patience. 

We  are  heavily  committed  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  spending  t2  billion  a  month  to  sus- 
tain our  effort  there. 

That  edort  Is  for  no  plunder  for  America^ 
but  only  for  the  peace  of  tlie  world — Europe 
no  less  than  Asia. 

Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  in 
Europe  or  Asia  is  apart  from  the  question. 
American  boys  are  dying  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time  Europe  Is  thinking  only  of 
Europe  and  we  are  being  told :  You  have  got 
to  live  up  to  100  percent  of  your  commitment 
In  Germany.  On  the  other  hand.  General  de 
Gaulle  is  telling  us  to  get  out  of  Prance. 
France  that  we  freed  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet  now — so  he  tells  us  to  get  out  of  France; 
and  the  General's  word  Is  law  and  we  have 
to  follow  his  admonition  to  get  out  of 
France. 

Lack  of  cooperation  is  well  known  by 
those  who  are  invested  with  authority 
incident  to  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
problems,  who  must  work  to  ease  the 
sterling  crisis,  who  are  worried  about 
the  recent  agricultursd  reverses  in  Com- 
mon Market  negotiations,  and  by  con- 
tinuation of  the  17-year  depletion  of  our 
gold  reserves. 

In  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
Thursday,  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  pointed  out  that  all  these 
criticisms  of  action  long  overdue  could 
well  be  "straining  at  gnats,"  because 
what  is  proposed  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
"sense-of-the-Senate"  resolution. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  resolution 
studied  and  analyzed  this  matter  over 
many  weeks.  TTie  subject  has  been  un- 
der scrutiny  in  many  committees  over 
a  period  of  years.  All  this  testimony  is 
available  to  members  of  the  Seriate.  If 
the  Senate  cannot  now  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  resolution  at  a 
time  when  our  treasure  and  manpower 
continues  to  flow  out,  all  over  the  world, 
and  as  our  domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems continue  to  grow,  then  what  are 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
Senator? 

The  able  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
right  also  when  he  pointed  out  that  this 
proposed  resolution  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either  our  resolve,  or  our  ability,  to 
meet  our  commitments  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
said  he  believed  there  could  be  some  re- 
duction in  our  forces  In  Europe:  there- 
fore his  disagreement  with  the  resolu- 
tion would  appear  to  be  based  on  a  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "substantial." 

Well,  the  removal  of  one  division,  some 
16  percent  of  U.S.  troops  on  European 
soil,  would  be  substantial.    With  665,000 


of  our  military  in  the  Far  East,  fighting 
and  working  for  the  freedom  of  Europe, 
now  that  other  NATO  countries  are  fur- 
ther reducing  their  already  shy  military 
commitments  and  General  de  Gaulle  Is 
taking  the  French  out  entirely,  what 
could  be  wrong  about  the  United  States 
taking,  say.  one  of  its  divisions  out  of 
Europe? 

If  there  are  those  who  disagree,  or 
desire  to  shove  the  Issue  imder  the  rug 
until  the  next  session,  they  should  tell 
us  which  of  the  only  two  courses  left 
they  would  recommend. 

The  first  would  be  to  increase  the 
speed  of  the  printing  presses  at  the 
Treasurj',  to  print  even  faster  some  more 
"paper  gold."  Paper  gold  we  have  been 
printing  in  Increasing  quantities  for  a 
prcat  many  years,  at  the  same  timie  those 
European  countries  our  troops  continue 
to  protect  have  been  quietly  collecting 
our  real  gold,  to  the  point  where,  as  of 
today.  Europe  now  has  billions  of  dollars 
more  gold  reserves  behind  Its  currencies 
than  has  the  United  States. 

The  second  course  would  be  to  either 
Increase  taxes  so  as  to  obtain  more  order 
In  our  fiscal  house,  or  decrease  Govern- 
ment spending,  as  represented  inci- 
dentally, by  the  cost  of  our  military  in 
EuroiJe. 

If  we  sit  back  and  do  nothing,  and 
General  de  Gaulle  continues  his  political 
and  economic  onslaughts  against  this 
countrs',  he  could  place  In  jeopardy  the 
Integrity  of  the  dollar. 

This  is  no  theoretical  observation,  as 
was  also  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  himself  neither  a  conservative 
nor  a  pessimist.  When  on  page  311  of 
his  book,  therefore,  he  warns  of  this  very 
danger,  those  who  oppKsse  this  resolution 
should  listen  to  that  warning,  expressed 
as  follows: 

While  our  gold  reserves  are  sufBclently 
strong  to  meet  ordinary  demands  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come,  they  might  be  put 
in  real  Jeopardy  should  some  powerful  coun- 
try in  the  Free  World  stage  a  determined 
effort  to  strip  us  of  our  free  gold  and  if  It 
were  successful  in  getting  private  Investors 
and  other  countries  to  Join  them.  At  pres- 
ent, such  a  danger  can  only  come  from 
France  which  has  already  shown  signs  of 
adopting  Luch  a  policy,  under  the  guise  of 
returning  to  the  pure  gold  standard. 

In  one  sense,  much  of  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, because  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  and  many  countries  now  know  that 
a  number  of  the  members  of  this  body 
do  not  believe  the  United  States,  faced 
with  serious  fiscal  and  monetary  prob- 
lems, can  continue  indefinitely  to  finance 
this  amount  of  the  free  world  and  defend 
this  amount  of  the  free  world  without 
more  assistance  from  those  highly  de- 
veloped countries  we  are  defending,  most 
of  whom  are  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

I  do  not  regret  the  magnificent  efforts 
this  Nation  has  made  in  the  past  to  help 
its  neighbors  all  around  the  world.  But 
times  have  changed,  the  art  of  defense 
technology  has  changed,  the  heads  of 
many  governments  have  changed,  and 
our  burden,  manpower  and  treasure, 
continues  to  Increase. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  resolution  Is 
given    full   consideration.     For   over    20 
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years  we  have  done  our  best  to  try  to  be 
of  service  to  friends  and  neighbors;  and^ 
based  on  all  the  basic  changes  during 
that  period,  perhai)s  the  time  has  come 
to  give  a  little  less  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  world,  and  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  long  run,  It  would  seem 
that  all  countries  as  well  as  this  country 
would  benefit  thereby. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mlssouii  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  it  not  true  that  not- 
withstanding the  unfavorable  balar.ce  of 
trade,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
other  NATO  countries  have  failed  fully 
to  meet  their  troop  commitments  and 
J^•e  presently  reducing  their  troop  assign- 
ments In  NATO,  it  is  the  sincere  desire 
and  intent  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  resolution  to  continue  to  fulfill  our 
military  commitments  in  NATO  because, 
as  the  resolution  states  In  part : 

with  changee  &Dd  Improvements  la  the 
techniques  of  modern  warfare  and  b<!cause 
of  the  vast  Increase  in  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  wage  war  and  to  move  military 
forces  and  equipment  by  air,  a  substantial 
reduction  of  VS.  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  can  be  made  without  ad- 
versely affecting  either  our  reeolve  ch'  ability 
to  meet  our  commitment  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  a  privilege  to  point  out, 
too,  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  tMr.  Dominick]  brought  this 
up  in  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  last  Thursday.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  INOXJYE.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
which  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed 
In  Europe.  In  my  opinion,  If  the  United 
States  should  follow  the  course  of  action 
suggested  by  the  resolution.  It  would  con- 
stitute an  opoi  invitation  to  the  Soviets 
to  test  our  will,  if  not  our  ability,  to  re- 
sist successfully  a  move  by  them  in  Ber- 
lin, or  perhaps  elsewhere  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Moreover,  unilateral  reduction  of 
our  forces  would.  It  seems  to  me,  surely 
affect  adversely  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  which  has  existed  in  Europe  over 
the  past  decade,  and  would  give  a  power- 
ful nudge  toward  further  nationalistic 
fragmentation  of  Western  Europe.  The 
consequences  could  be  quite  serious. 
Indeed. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  lightly  question 
the  judgment  ol  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  spoOBor  this  resolution.  In- 
cluded among  them  are  Senators  whose 
knowledge  of  miMtary  matters  and  whose 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  security 
through,  strength  are  unsurpassed. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  a  responsibility  to 
state  my  apprehensions  in  the  hope  of 
contributing  to  what  may  well  develop 
into  a  most  histcric  Senate  debate. 

I  find  little  basis  for  disagreement 
with  the  statements  made  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  resolution.  It  is  true  that  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  are  stronger 
now — politically,  economically,  and  mili- 
tarily— than  when  we  undertook  our  col- 
lective security  Commitment.  It  is  true 
that  our  European  allies  are  now  in  a 
position  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  thfeir  own  defense;  and  also  true, 
sadly,  that  they  have  not  done  as  much 
as  they  could  have  done  or  .should  have 
done  In  this  and  other  regards.  Un- 
questionably, tlie  maintenance  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  contributes  substan- 
tially to  the  raoaietary  and  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States,  as  stated  in 
the  resolution. 

I  agree,  also,  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  relations  between  East- 
em  and  Wejrtero  Europe  since  the  Sen- 
ate, In  1951,  expressed  its  view  that  oixr 
forces  in  Europe  should  be  increased. 

But.  Mr.  President,  having  said  this, 
it  surely  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
we  can  now  substantially  reduce  our 
forces  "without  adversely  affecting  either 
our  resolve  or  our  ability  to  meet  our 
comjnitraent  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty."  In  mf  view,  it  would  clearly 
adversely  affect  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  both  with  respect  to  our  ability 
and  the  multinational  coordination 
necessary  for  3uch  defense,  militarily 
and  politically.  I  do  not  susrgest  that 
troop  reduction  would  necessarily  affect 
our  resolve  to  meet  our  commitments, 
but  both  our  allies  and  our  potential 
enemies  would  aimost  certainly  think  so. 
Despite  our  intentions,  we  might  well 
reap  a  harvest  of  disunity  among  our 
alhes  and  encourage  the  kind  of  miscal- 
culation by  our  enemies  that  our  efforts 
have  been  designed  to  avoid. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
bring  our  soldiers,  airmen,  and  sailors 
home  from  Europe — not  just  a  substan- 
tial number  of  them,  but  all  of  them. 
And  it  is  easy  to  find  reasons  that  appear 
to  justify  our  doing  so.  Many  of  these 
reasons  are  cited  in  the  preamble  to  the 
resolution,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. The  economic  cost  of  maintain- 
ing them  there  it  .staggering  and  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  this  Nation,  though 
greater  than  any  other  nation  ever  en- 
joyed, is  not  without  limit.  Our  troop 
commitments  in  Vietnam,  and  the  even 
larger  commitments  forecast  for  the  fu- 
ture are  pressing  against  the  limits  of 
our  trained  manpower,  a  point  to  which 
I  will  return  later  in  these  remarks. 

But^  Mr.  President,  we  must  not  allow 
our  increasing  commitment  in  A^a.  in- 
evitable as  it  nmy  now  appear,  to  bUnd 
us  to  the  basic  fact  that  in  the  world  of 
today  Western  Europe  constitutes  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  East-West 
struggle. 


It  is  a  mark  of  his  greatness  that  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman  was  quick  to 
recognize  that  Western  Europe,  in  its 
war-ravaged  condition,  contained  the 
people  and  the  economic  potential  cs.ser.- 
tial  to  the  free  world,  if  world  peace  were 
to  be  preserved.  And  he  possessed  the 
courage  and  the  leadership  to  implemcr.t 
his  convictions.  With  a  generous  out- 
pouring of  our  economic  substance,  wc 
materially  aided  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  NATO  became  the  cornerstone 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  it  remained 
so  through  succeeding  presidential  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  motive  for  our  assistance  to  Eu- 
rope and  for  our  presence  there  is  not 
altogether  altruistic  In  nature.  No  pol- 
icy can  be,  in  the  verj'  nature  of  thing; 
In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  there  be- 
cause it  is  in  our  own  national  interest 
and  essential  to  our  own  freedom  and 
fortune  to  be  there.  Most  everj-one 
agrees  that  we  cannot  go  it  alone  in  the 
world.  In  my  view,  though,  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  should  neither  expect  to  re- 
solve in  our  favor  or  fancied  interest 
every  controversy  that  may  erupt  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  the  globe,  nor  to  indulee 
in  even  a  temporary  loss  of  perspective  or 
priority  of  interest.  For  our  own  secu- 
ity.  wc  must  determine  the  relative  im- 
portance, to  us,  of  events  as  they  occur. 
and  apply  our  resources  and  our  efforts 
accordingly. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  observation  of  a 
great  American,  the  late  Bernard  M.  Ba- 
ruch.  At  the  height  of  World  War  II  he 
said  to  me: 

Young  man,  after  this  war,  which  has 
been  such  a  world  of  convulsion,  there  tx'M 
be  many  upheavals  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Asia.  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 
But  keep  your  eye  on  Western  Europe,  be- 
cause here,  with  her  industrialization,  with 
her  traditions,  her  political  influence  and 
structure,  lies  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  Communists  and  the  free  world. 

His  words  were  prophetic,  and  his  the- 
sis is  still  vaUd. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  claim  complete 
success  for  but  few,  if  any,  of  our  under- 
takings. NATO  has  surely  suffered  from_ 
stress  and  strain,  none  more  serious  than 
that  which  exists  today  and  which  re- 
quires delicate  political  and  militarj-- 
adjustment.  But  our  European  policies 
have  achieved  greater  succes'^,  and  ire 
have  more  nearly  met  our  objectives 
there  titan  in  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
The  nations  of  Europe  arc  stronger,  and 
they  are  in  the  free  world  camp.  Is  that 
reason  for  substantial  alteration  of  pol- 
icy, or  are  we  responding  to  the  distrac- 
tion of  Vietnam  and  pique  at  General 
de  Gaulle? 

AppEirently,  the  resolution  is  based,  in 
part  at  least,  on  the  premise  that  because 
our  policy  has  achieved  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess: because  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope are  stronger:  bccauss  conditioiis 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  are 
less  tense,  we  may  safely  withdraw  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  military  forces 
The  logic  of  this  line  of  argument  escapes 
me.  In  fact,  it  is  the  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  that  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  easing  of  tensions,  be- 
cause this  presence  has  helped  to  main- 
t 
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tain  the  balance  of  power  In  that  area,  to 
promote  a  sense  of  security,  and  to  en- 
courage political  and  economic  unifi- 
cation. 

It  seems  to  me  fallacious  to  assume 
tliat  since  we  have  experienced  a  degree 
of  easing  of  tensions  in  the  theater  that 
v.e  can  safely  predict  that  this  condition 
will  continue  to  improve  If  we  withdraw 
or  substantially  reduce  our  troops.  The 
Secretary  of  State  made  an  apt  comment 
on  this  point  during  an  Interview  with 
Paris-Match  on  April  12,  1966.  The  Sec- 
retary was  asked  the  following  question: 

Question.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Russian 
threat  of  a  conventional  or  nuclear  attack  on 
Europe  has  diminished  in  the  past  17  years? 
Is  NATO  adequate  in  the  light  of  this  new 
situation? 

The  Secretary  responded  as  follows : 

Answer.  If  the  threat  against  Western  Evi- 
rope  has  diminished  in  the  last  17  years,  it 
has  diminished  because  NATO  has  stood  as  a 
firm  barrier  to  Soviet  ambitions.  We  should 
not  forget  that  as  late  as  1961-1962  we  were 
In  the  midst  of  a  major  crisis  over  Berlin  that 
threatened  war.  The  fact  that  a  dam  has 
contained  the  flood  waters  over  the  years  is 
no  reason  for  dismantling  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  withdrawal 
of  a  substantial  number  of  oiu-  forces 
would  not  constitute  dismantling  of  the 
NATO  dam,  or,  as  the  resolution  states, 
adversely  affect  either  our  resolve  or  our 
ability  to  meet  our  commitments  in  Eu- 
rope. This  contention  is  contrary  to  the 
basic  premise  which  has  underlain  our 
policy  in  Europe  since  1951. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  military  forces 
In  Europe  has  been  and  is  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  our  military  posture  there.  Our 
physical  presence  lends  credibility  to  our 
announced  intention  of  defending  Eu- 
rope against  aggression.  To  our  allies. 
our  physical  presence  is  demonstrable 
assurance  that  If  they  are  attacked  we 
will  fight.  If  we  withdraw  such  cannot 
help  but  weaken  that  assurance. 

Much  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  ordered  our  forces 
out  of  France.  Let  me  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  President  de  Gaulle  has  argued 
as  the  basic  reason  that  Fi-ance  must  de- 
velop its  own  national  forces,  its  own 
nuclear  force,  his  lack  of  faith  that  U.S. 
forces  would  remain  as  long  as  the  dan- 
ger persists.  Thus  far  other  NATO 
countries  have  not  subscribed  to  this 
view.  But  If  we  withdraw  unilaterally 
under  present  conditioiis  we  will  have 
proved  he  was  correct  and  a  further 
erosion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
will  be  in  prospect.  True,  "substantial 
reduction"  is  subject  to  interpretation, 
but  we  are  here  considering  something 
more  fundamental,  I  take  it,  than  the 
shift  of  a  corporal's  guard. 

To  the  Soviets,  unilateral  withdrawal 
will  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
not  only  In  Europe,  but  on  a  global  basis. 
Indeed,  that  is  the  way  I  would  construe 
such  action. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  resolve  and 
our  commitment  will  be  as  demonstrable 
and  as  effective  with  fewer  troops  as  with 
our  present  strength.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  presence  of  adequate  conven- 
tional forces  is  necessary  to  lend  cred- 
ibility to  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Where 
is  the  assurance  that  if  we  withdraw  our 
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troops  they  will  be  replaced  by  conven- 
tional forces  of  our  allies?  If  Eidequate 
forces  of  a  conventional  nature  are  not 
available,  we  would  have  to  choose,  in 
case  of  aggression,  between  pressing  the 
nuclear  button  and  doing  nothing  at  all. 
During  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961-62  we 
successfully  resisted  aggressive  moves  by 
the  Soviets  with  conventional  forces. 
We  all  hope  there  will  be  no  such  crises 
in  the  future,  but  it  would  be  folly  to 
assiunc  that  there  will  not  be.  Shall 
an  American  President  be  forced,  at 
.some  date  in  the  future  to  decide  whether 
to  push  the  nuclear  button  because  of  a 
lack  of  any  other  means  with  which  to 
counter  effectively  a  Russian  move  ?  The 
Russians  and  our  allies  alike  may  well 
question  whether  we  would  do  it.  I.  too. 
question  it.  At  least,  it  would  be  an 
awesome  decision  that  we  should  seek 
to  avoid. 

In  1961  we  backed  away  from  over- 
reliance  on  the  policy  of  massive  retaha- 
tion  in  favor  of  a  buildup  of  conventional 
military  forces.  If  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion is  passed,  and  if  the  action  it  pro- 
poses is  taken,  we  may  well  find  ourselves, 
as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  rattling 
nuclear  rockets  in  one  hand  and  shaking 
a  duster  in  the  other.  If  so.  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war,  by  miscalculation  or  other- 
wise, would  appear  to  me  materially 
increased. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  go  to  the  crux  of 
this  matter.  In  my  opinion,  no  case  for 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Europe  can  be 
made  on  the  grounds  that  the  threat  has 
passed.  Moreover,  reliance  on  nuclear 
power  alone  to  meet  the  tlireat  in  Europe 
would  po.se  the  most  serious  danger  in- 
deed. The  real  impetus  for  the  with- 
drawal proposal  comes  fi-om  an  under- 
standable reaction  to  the  intransigence 
of  President  de  Gaulle  and  the  desire  to 
find  some  way  to  ease  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  militaiy  stresses  caused  by  our 
ill-advised  war  in  Vietnam. 

President  de  Gaulle  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  fascinating  man.  His  illusloixs 
of  f)ersonal  and  national  grandeur  are 
unmatched  among  world  leaders.  But 
the  kind  of  Europe  envisaged  by  De 
Gaulle  is  the  same  kind  of  Europe  that 
has  twice  plunged  the  world  into  major 
armed  conflict.  De  Gaulle  is  apparently 
in  a  position  to  control  what  he  calls  the 
destiny  of  Prance.  But  we  ought  not,  by 
playing  into  his  hands,  allow  him  to  de- 
ter us  from  following  a  proper  course  in 
the  interest  of  our  own  secmity.  When 
he  asks  us  to  leave  Prance,  it  is  tempting 
to  react  by  saying  we  will  pick  up  our 
marbles  and  leave  Eiuope  as  well.  If  we 
yield  to  this  temptation,  the  real  nature 
of  the  Soviet  threat  in  Europe  will  quite 
likely  soon  manifest  itself  under  condi- 
tions with  which  we  would  find  it  difficult 
to  cope. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  proix>se  to  re- 
state here  all  the  reservations  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  about  U.S.  policy  which 
has  led  us  to  a  major  land  war  in  south- 
east Asia.  Many  months  ago,  I  pointed 
out  the  potential  dangers  of  over-com- 
mitment, and  in  particular  the  dangers 
of  becoming  bogged  down  in  an  Asian 
war.  I  suggested  that  heavy  militai-y  and 
economic  commitments  to  such  a  war 
might  well  tempt  the  Soviets  and  per- 


haps the  Red  Chinese  to  launch  adven- 
tures in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Latin 
America,  or  elsewhere.  I  forecast,  in 
fact,  eventual  pressure  for  just  such  ac- 
tion as  the  pending  resolution  proposes. 

I  have  always  felt  and  have  frequently 
publicly  stated  that  our  course  of  action 
should  be  dictated  by  what  is  in  our  own 
enlightened  national  interest;  that  we 
must  establish  and  follow  priorities  in 
the  employment  of  our  resources;  that 
we  must  be  continually  mindful  of  the 
importance  of  the  equation  and  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  East  and  West. 
When  we  consider  our  responsibilities 
and  the  challenge  on  a  global  basis, 
southeast  Asia  .simply  cannot  be  equated 
With  Western  Europe  from  a  military 
standpoint,  an  economic  standpoint,  or 
from  a  moral  standpoint.  To  weaken  our 
position  in  Europe  in  order  to  strengthen 
fuither  our  forces  in  Vietnami  would  be 
unwise  and,  in  my  opinion,  would  com- 
pound the  dangers  of  our  error. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  intend 
to  address  myself  to  the  same  .subject  to 
w  iiich  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symi.ngton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  addressed  themselves. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  with  the  greatest  of  interest  the 
analysis  by  my  respective  colleagues  on 
this  subject,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  tills  discussion  for  one  primarj- 
reason.  I  think  that  for  too  long  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  Vietnam.  I  wel- 
come the  resolution  because  for  the  first 
time  it  puts  these  matters  into  focus,  so 
we  do  not  look  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  telescope. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been  and  are 
being  bloodied  in  Vietnam.  This  has 
been  a  cause  for  anguish  in  the  heart 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body.  But  the  great  question  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
maintenance,  will  be  decided  not  in  Viet- 
nam, but  in  Europe,  where  the  most  de- 
veloped economy  and  political  structure 
and  the  most  skillful  people  in  the  world 
are  centered. 

So  it  is  supremely  important  that  we 
keep  that  fact  in  mind  when  we  consider 
the  subject  under  debate. 

I  suppose  an  attractive  case  can  be 
made  for  the  resolution  by  perorations 
on  the  part  of  those  who  emphasize  the 
problems  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
It  could  be  asked.  What  business  do  we 
have  in  Europe  when  we  consider  the 
folly  being  done  to  us  by  the  Swiss  bank- 
ers who  are  hurting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments? What  business  do  we  have 
worrying  about  them  when  we  have  a 
struggle  in  Vietnam?  We  are  talking 
about  withdrawing  forces  from  Europe. 
What  right  do  we  have  to  worry  about 
De  Gaulle,  when  he  Is  in  the  center  of 
Europe  and  would  be  principally  in- 
fluenced by  what  might  occur  there? 
What  right  do  we  have  to  worry  about 
the  British,  who  are  confronted  by  var- 
ious dangers,  brought  about  by  their  own 
ineptitude,  by  being  basksliders  in  the 
field  of  technological  progress? 
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What  right  do  we  have  to  indulge 
them  at  the  peril  of  our  own  troops  in 
Europe? 

Superficially,  those  arguments  may 
sound  fine,  but  I  do  not  think  we  reach 
the  main  point.  We  engage  too  much  in 
resentment  by  this  resolution.  It  is  in 
a  spirit  of  resentment,  and  not  of  leader- 
ship. Leadership  does  not  operate  that 
way. 

I  wiq)i  every  Member  here  could  have 
a  dispatch  box  in  front  of  him  and  could 
have  before  him  the  words  Winston 
Churchill  delivered  in  the  House  of 
CMnmons  in  1940,  In  Britain's  darkest 
hour.  Did  he  cry  about  what  dangers 
Britain  faced?  No,  he  did  not.  He  sent 
his  best  armored  division  into  North 
Africa.  Britain  was  responsible  In  those 
days,  and  she  was  interested  that  her 
duties,  In  view  of  the  problems  of  the 
world,  not  be  wrested  from  her  hands, 
until  the  giant  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  either  rouses  itself  or  will  finally 
be  aroused.  That  is  the  quality  of 
leadership,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is 
what  a  people  has  to  express  if  it  has 
something  to  defend.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  the  highest  standard 
of  living,  the  greatest  morality,  and  the 
finest  Constitution  the  world  has  ever 
seen  to  defend. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  let  us  not  substi- 
tute a  policy  of  resentment  for  a  policy 
of  leadership.  There  are  many  things 
to  resent,  Mr.  President,  and  very  under- 
standably so.  There  Is  De  Gaulle. 
There  Is  the  failure  of  our  European  al- 
lies to  help  us  In  Eiu-ope.  There  are  the 
central  bankers,  sitting  around  with  calls 
on  the  remainder  of  our  gold,  which 
they  can  exercise  any  day.  Their  re- 
serves have  grown  fat  and  rich,  while 
ours  have  been  reduced.  There  are  many 
other  things,  Mr.  President,  to  some  of 
whldh  I  have  referred,  and  to  some  of 
which  I  have  not. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  indulge 
In  the  luxury  of  a  policy  of  resentment, 
because  a  policy  of  leadership  is  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  require. 
m  the  face  of  what  they  have  to  defend 
and  what  is  at  stake. 

What  meets  the  eye  In  this  resolution 
is  meaningless.  It  Is  what  Is  implied 
that  is  significant,  in  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  tell  the  Pres- 
ident, "Act  this  time."  r  repeat  that, 
"Act  this  time,"  and  that  ~lhey  want  a 
substantial  reduction  of  troop  strength 
In  Europe.  I  think,  with  all  respect, 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  face  up  to  even 
Senator  Symington's  reasoning. 

They  say : 

It  is  tbe  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  with 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  techniques 
of  modern  warfare  and  because  of  the  vast 
Increase  In  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  and  to  move  military  forces  and 
equipment  by  air,  a  subetantial  reduction  of 
VS.  forces  i>ennanently  stationed  In  Europe 
can  be  made  without  adversely  affecting 
either  our  reaolve  or  abUity  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  what  is  at 
Issue.  What  Is  at  issue  is  the  fact  that 
De  Oaulle  has  already  shakoi  Europe, 
Ehiropean  unity,  and  the  European  fu- 
ture: that  the  Germans  are  hovering  on 


the  outskirts — which  is  something  that 
even   my   beloved   friend,    the   Senator 
from  Tennessee  CMr.  GorkI  ,  did  not  men- 
tion in  his  magnificent  speech — are  hov- 
ering on   the   outskirts,   seeking   to  be 
again  the  dominant  power  In  Europe, 
with  all  that  that  would  mean  to  Rus- 
sian and  centrail  European   suspicions; 
i^at  Britain  is  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
/  ruptcy,  and  that  we  should  save  her.  be- 
i  cause  she  is  the  greatest  ally  we  have 
*^ever  had  and  the  greatest  ally  we  ever 
Will  have  for  th*  foreseeable  future. 
'     At  this  very  moment,  Mr.  President, 
when   Ho  Chi  Minh   and  company  are 
waiting  for  signs  of  irresolution  on  our 
part,  should  we  pass  a  resolution  of  that 
kind,   we  would  say   to   the   Pre.sident, 
"Mr.  President,  you  may  not  be  irreso- 
lute, but  we  in  the  Senate  are.    We  are 
pulling  in  our  sails  before  you  even  give 
the  signal." 

What  about  tlie  balance-of-payments 
problem?  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
knows  as  well  aa  I  do  that  we  could  save 
$2  billion,  and  more  than  $2  billion,  this 
afternoon,  by  closing  the  tourist  cap.  Is 
that  less  important  than  lessening  the  .se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  or  more  im- 
portant? What  about  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  even  spend  the  billions  we  appro- 
priate for  defense?  Recently  we  passed  a 
bill  providing  $56  billion  for  defense.  I 
would  rather  mtke  that  $54  billion,  and 
have  the  Europeans  toe  the  mark,  insofar 
as  we  can  make  (ihem  toe  the  mark.  That 
would  be  the  best  $2  billion  reduction  we 
ever  made,  Mr.  President. 

This  counti-ys  situation  has  been 
studied  and  restudied.  We  are  .still  sol- 
vent. We  are  far  from  broke.  If  we  are, 
we  should  not  adverti.se  it  to  the  world, 
because  our  credlit  is  sustaining  the  whole 
world.  I 

But  I  think  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  declare  the  bankruptcy  of 
American  purposes  and  intentions,  and 
I  hope  not  to  be  in  the  Chamber  the  day 
it  is  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS     I  yield. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  question 
which  is  proposed  by  this  resolution  is 
essentially  a  question  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Qovernment.  rather  than 
the  legislative  branch  • 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  this:  Under 
the  given  circumstances  of  the  case,  yes. 
I  am  very  mindlul  that  I  voted  with  our 
beloved  friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1,  by  whose  side  I  stand,  on 
the  Reserves  question,  which  one  could 
also  have  argued  was  for  the  executive 
branch.  But  there  we  felt,  for  reasons 
good  and  suflBclent  for  us — and  I  voted 
to  sustain  them— that  the  executive 
branch  had  to  be  moved.  But  it  is  my 
view  that  In  this  case,  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  to  pass  the  resolution  would 
be  a  grave  mistake. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Ssnator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELXi  of  Georgia.  The  execu- 
tive branch  could  not  have  moved  with- 
out such  legislation.  They  did  not  have 
the  authority,  under  existing  law.    Un- 


less that  amendment  were  adopted  they 
did  not  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  helpful  Interlineation. 

But  that  is  the  point.  Circum.stance,?. 
as  the  Senator  knows,  make  cases;  and 
in  this  case,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It  would 
be  a  grave  mistake. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, is  it  not  true  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  ac- 
cess to  intelligence  obtained  by  the  CIA 
and  to  intelligence  from  the  military  and 
from  other  sources,  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  Senate? 

:Mv.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  would  say 
yes.  But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  fMr.  Symington)  would  argue— 
and  I  think  with  some  propriety — that 
much  of  this  has  been  disclosed  to  the 
committees  whose  work  is  represented  or 
at  least  is  seen  in  this  resolution.  But 
again,  they  cannot  have  the  intimacy 
the  daily  contact,  the  evaluating  tech- 
niques which  the  executive  branch  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute,  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  generous 
references  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

I  do  not  quite  concur  in  the  view  just 
expressed,  that  this  is  primarily  a  mat- 
ter for  executive  consideration.  I  think 
the  Senate  surely  can  properly  play  its 
part:  and  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  express 
its  will  or  give  its  advice  and  consent  in 
this  fashion,  I  think  it  is  entirely  consti- 
tutional and  proper. 

The  question  I  raised  is  one  of  advis- 
ability, one  of  the  wisdom  of  the  action. 

Does  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  feel,  as  I  have  felt,  that  if  a  .sub- 
stantial reduction  of  forces  in  Western 
Europe  leaves  some  future  President 
with  the  awesome  decision  of  meeting 
aggression  with  nuclear  weapons,  or  noi 
meeting  it  at  all,  that  we,  by  this  resolu- 
tion, will  have  played  a  part  in  posing 
such  a  fateful  decision  for  the  world? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  will,  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  30  seconds  to  an- 
swer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  inhibit  that  flexibility  of 
decision  which  that  question  would  in- 
volve. I  agree  with  the  Senator,  it  is  a 
question  of  advisability.  It  is  a  factor. 
but  I  would  not  wish  to  pinion  the  issue 
upon  that  factor  alone,  but  rather  upon 
the  whole  panoply  of  events  we  have 
described,  and  the  senatorial  Imperative 
not  to  act,  as  a  great  nation,  out  of  re- 
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scntment,  but  out  of  a  sense  of  world  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  resolution  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  several  days  ago 
contemplating  the  withdrawal  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  troops  from  NATO. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First.  The  United  States,  if  this  reso- 
lution is  adopted,  will  be  taking  unilat- 
eral action  in  a  matter  on  which  our 
country,  since  the  establishment  of 
NATO,  has  repeatedly  declared  that  it 
will  act  cooi:>eratively  in  attempting  to 
stop  the  threat  of  the  Communist 
against  the  captive  and  satellite  nations 
and  the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
Second.  Because  conditions  are  better 
in  continental  Europe,  we  should  not  be 
lulled  into  a  state  of  mind  prompting  us 
to  feel  that  all  dangers  have  come  to  an 
end. 

In  this  connection,  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  15  nations,  excluding  De 
Gaulle's  France,  which  are  now  a  part 
of  NATO  still  abide  by  the  judgment 
that  we  cannot  take  a  position  thai  all  is 
well  in  Europe  and  that  no  dangers  lie 
ahead. 

Third.  The  U.S.  Senate,  in  order  to 
solve  the  balance-of-paymcnts  problem, 
is  not  warranted  in  taking  a  position 
with  respect  to  NATO  that  would  endan- 
ger the  security  of  our  country  and  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  balancc-of-pay- 
nients  problem  resulting  from  tourist 
trade,  my  recollection  of  the  last  figures 
reflects  that  we  have  suffered  an  im- 
balance amounting  to  $1.-5  billion  per 
year.  This  is  a  result  of  more  dollars 
being  spent  by  American  tourists  around 
the  world  than  foreign  touri.sls  spend  in 
dollars  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago  I  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  administration  should 
begin  an  intense  campaign  to  urge  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  see  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  spend  their 
money  in  foreign  countries  and  thus  ag- 
gravate our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

Fourth.  The  impact  uixsn  the  captive 
nations,  the  satellite  nations,  and  our 
friends  in  Europe  if  this  resolution  is 
agieed  to  will  be  a  blow  which  the  United 
States  should  not  suffer. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  Kosygin 
and  Breznev,  when  they  ponder  their 
problems,  calculate  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  of  a  potential  uprising, 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  of  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  within 
Russia  and  of  the  satellite  nations  out- 
side of  Russia. 

If  we  agree  to  this  resolution,  we  will 
be  sending  word  to  the  Poles,  the  Czechs, 
the  Croats.  Serbs,  Slovenes,  Slovaks, 
Bulgarians,  the  Hungarians,  and  others 
that:    "You    are    doomed.    You    shall 
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never  again  see  the  light  of  day  as  a  free 
people." 

Mr.  President,  too  many  reasons  speak 
out  loudly  against  agreement  to  the  res- 
olution. 

I  was  astounded  to  leam  that,  with- 
out any  word  having  been  mentioned 
anywhere  and  without  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
having  had  a  single  suggestion  concern- 
ing this  significant  action,  the  resolution 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  one  morn- 
ing by  the  policy  committee  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats which,  of  course,  had  on  it  no 
representation  of  the  minority  Republi- 
can Party. 

The  Democratic  policy  committee  has 
decided  the  issue.  That  action  consti- 
tuted an  arrogant  exercise  of  power. 
The  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  though 
small  in  number,  had  a  right  to  be  heard 
on  as  the  minority  representative  of  the 
people  on  this  very  imixartant  matter. 

There  was  no  justification  for  an- 
noiuicing  to  the  people  of  our  country 
and  to  the  people  of  the  world  that  this 
committee  arrogated  to  itself  the  gi-eat 
dignity  of  speaking  on  this  subject  with- 
out any  conference  with,  or  any  sug- 
gestion being  made  to.  the  minority 
members  about  what  action  v.as  in  con- 
templation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  had  any  Indication  that 
the  resolution  was  to  be  presented.  I 
had  none.  I  do  not  know  if  any  other 
Senator  had  notice,  other  than  those 
Senators  who  participated  iir  its  discus- 
sion and  determined  that  they  were  going 
to  foimulate  the  policy  to  be  announced 
to  the  world  that  we  would  pull  our 
troops  out  of  Europe  in  substantial  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  lulled  into 
the  state  of  mind  that  danger  no  lon^3r 
exists  in  Western  Europe  because  condi- 
tions have  improved. 

Let  us  remember  that,  of  the  14  na- 
tions i-emaining  in  NATO,  there  has  been 
substantial  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
we  cannot  go  forward  on  the  theory  that 
danecr  no  longer  exists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tb.e 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
folly  of  the  worst  type  to  say  that  we 
will  solve  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems and  impliedly  admit,  while  we  make 
that  statement,  that  we  will  take  a  posi- 
tion that  will  weaken  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  and  ourselves. 

Let  us  not  send  word  to  the  captive 
and  satellite  peoples  that  we  have  aban- 
doned them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  have  been 
many  observations  this  afternoon  with 
respect  to  the  statement  I  made  today 
incident  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
democratic  policy  committee 


I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  observations 
made.  At  another  time  I  will  answer 
these  observations  on  the  floor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    ON    LEGISLATIVE 
ROLLCALL  NO.  238 

Mr.  DIfiKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seiiator  from  Kansas  !Mr.  Pearson  1  has 
asked  mr  to  announce  that  if  he  had  been 
present  and  voting  on  legislative  rollcall 
No.  23:1.  on  the  Dirksen  amendment  to 
the  food-for-peace  bill,  H.R.  14929, 
shown  at  page  21220  of  the  Record  of 
August  3C.  1966.  he  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  an- 
nouncement be  appropriately  entered  in 
the  permanent  Record. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD—SENATE MAJORITY  LEAD- 
ER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  a 
telecast  on  August  29.  1966.  the  distin- 
guished commentator,  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
suggested ; 

Someone  .shovi'.d  nominate  the  Sen."ite  ma- 
lorlty  leader.  Mike  M.\N'sriELD.  for  ihe  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

That  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  whic'n. 
I  believe  will  find  wide  and  enthusiastic 
echo  in  the  Senate  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Certainly,  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this 
Senate  who  has  worked  with  greater 
tenacity,  determination,  and  dedication 
to  find  a  way  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  He  has  warned 
repeatedly  and  from  the  outset  of  the 
daneerous  turns  of  events  in  that  region. 
He  has  urged  caution  and  resti-aint  to 
prevent  the  war's  spread  throughout 
southeast  Asia  and  into  a  devastating 
worldwide  conflagration.  He  has  made 
efforts,  time  and  again  and  he  has  ad- 
vanced idea  upon  idea  in  the  search  for 
the  road  to  negotiations  to  end  the  con- 
flict. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
a  bipartisan  mission  of  several  Senators 
which,  last  fall,  was  led  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  into  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  east  and  west,  and  into 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  other 
Asian  nations. 

The  reception  we  were  accorded  every- 
whcre,  in  France,  no  less  than  in  Poland, 
in  Moscow,  no  less  than  in  Saigon,  in 
Burma,  in  Cambodia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, was  a  profound  tribute  to  the  high 
regard  in  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  held  in  the  chanceries  and 
among  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Doors  are  opened  to  him  because 
he  is  recognized,  universally,  as  an 
honest,  unassuming,  and  decent  man.  a 
statesman  of  great  personal  civility,  with 
a  passion  for  justice  and  for  peace.  He 
is  recogruzed  as  an  American  patriot  who 
seeks  not  only  security  of  his  own  coun- 
ti-y  but  the  survival  of  a  civilized  world 
through  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds 
of  peace. 

The  man  from  Montana,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  is  not  only  an 
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outstanding  leader  of  his  State.  By  his 
sincere,  thoughtful,  and  persevering  con- 
tributions to  the  search  for  solutions  to 
many  critical  International  problems  he 
reflects,  throughout  the  world,  the  great- 
est creidlt  on  the  Senate  and  on  the 
United  States  of  America. 


PRAYERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHC'OLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor  of  Christian  Herald,  "A  Voice  for 
the  Layman"  monthly  magazine,  has  an 
article  In  the  September  1966  issue  in 
support  of  my  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148. 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  in  this  magazine  has 
since  the  December  1964  issue  expressed 
his  concern  over  the.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  has  found  from  postcard 
ballots  that  almost  a  imanlmous  vote  was 
in  favor  of  "regular  prayer  in  public 
schools." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  the  editorial  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

On  March  21,  1966,  United  States  Senator 
Evxxrrr  McKlnlet  Dibksen  Introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No.  148  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  In  public  schools.  Thirty- 
nine  Other  Senators,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  Joined  Mr.  Doiksen  In  sub- 
mitting the  Joint  Resolution.  The  Resolu- 
tion which  Is  now  said  to  command  the 
support  ol  the  perhaps  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  for  submission  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states,  Is  brief  and  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  administering 
any  school,  school  system,  educational  in- 
stitution or  other  public  building  supported 
tn  whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  from  providing  for  or  per- 
mitting the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  in  prayer.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  article  shall  authorize  any 
such  authcfflty  to  prescribe  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  prayer." 

Senator  Dirksen  In  his  supporting  remarks 
said  that  the  motivation  for  his  resolution 
stemmed  from  three  court  decisions  which 
provoked  a  "Icing  sized  protest  throughout 
the  land."  All  of  these  decisions  were 
hinged  basically  upon  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  states  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  resi>ectlng  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  It  was  noted  that  the 
nationwide  storm  of  protest  which  greeted 
these  decisions  for  a  time  seemed  to  subside 
but  Is  presently  "gathering  again  in  all  parts 
of  the  nfitlon." 

Christian  Herald  as  long  ago  as  its  De- 
cember 1964  issue  tabulated  this  "storm  of 
protest"  in  the  Prayer  Poll.  More  than 
70,800  post  card  ballots  were  returned  marked 
yes  or  no  to  the  question,  "Do  you  favor 
regular  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools?"  The  astounding  result  was  a  ma- 
jority of  27  to  1  voting  yes.  Later,  a  supple- 
mentary ballot  of  40,000  votes  were  virtual!*; 
unanimous.  Commenting  on  the  Poll,^itfe 
said  editorially  that  these  results  proved  at 
least  two  things.  First,  there  is  a  deep  cur- 
rent of  concern  with  respect  to  school  de- 
votional exercises.  Second,  It  seems  clear 
that  denominational  leaders  for  the  most 
pfj-t  have  either  underestimated  or  disre- 
garded this  deep  current  of  opinion. 

In  his  remarks  made  supporting  his  res- 
olution. Senator  Diskskk  said  that  Insofar 


as  he  can  determine  from  Polls,  "61  per  cent 
of  the  people  disagfee  with  the  courts."  He 
continued,  "What  I  propose  is  no  disrespect 
to  the  court.  It  te  only  that  I  disagree." 
As  did  Abraham  LlQcoln  in  another  Instance, 
and  as  did  a  minority  opinion  In  this.  He 
went  on,  "The  issue  from  here  on  Is  there- 
fore quite  clear.  Sliall  the  people  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  language  which 
will  clarify  this  vejlng  problem  before  It  is 
carried  to  ridiculous  extremes  by  other  suits 
which  may  be  fUed?"  Finally.  Senator 
DiKKSEN  calls  attention  to  vital  matters  that 
may  well  be  a(Tect4d  by  the  present  uncer- 
tain and  involved  Bituatlon.  Indeed,  suits 
already  filed  Justify  the  Senator's  fears: 

"The  Court  crier  who  asks  God  to  save  this 
honorable  Court  every  time  he  opens  a  ses- 
sion across  the  way  does  so  in  a  magnificent 
marble  building  onnstructed  with  public 
funds.  The  ChaplBln.<;  of  the  House  and 
Senate  offer  their  prayers  In  the  people's  own 
Capitol,  built  with  public  funds.  In  that 
Capitol  is  a  prayer  Boom  where  Members  may 
go  and  It  was  desigaed  and  built  from  public 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress.  Every  US 
vessel,  every  Goverament-owned  camp,  can- 
tonment, barracks,  chapel,  or  other  building 
where  prayer  is  offered  by  service  chaplains 
has  been  erected  With  public  funds.  The 
prayers  pronounced  over  the  ca.skets  of  the 
young  dead  commg  back  from  Vietnam  are 
said  by  chaplairis  Who  are  paid  from  public 
funds.  Any  argument  agiunsi  providing  a 
place  for  voluntary  prayer  because  It  takes 
place  in  a  structurt  built  with  public  funds 
would  sound  rathar  hollow  in  the  face  of 
reality." 

And  then  this  lait  from  the  Senator's  re- 
marks: "Prayer  is  the  roadmap  to  God.  It 
.■ihould  become  thf  greatest  adventure  for 
young  minds." 


NO  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  NEEDY 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  also 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Christian 
Herald  i.s  an  article.  "No  Gospel  for  the 
Needy,"  by  Joha  W.  Paterson  which 
covers  an  incident  that  took  place  in  San 
Diego  County  Hospital.  Calif.  This  is  a 
case  where  a  social  worker  with  the  San 
Diego  County  Welfare  E>eparlment  off- 
duty  visited  an  old  aee  security  client, 
who  as  stated  by  Dorian  Kahrs  was  "the 
most  dramatic  and  tragic  (situation)  I 
encountered  in  my  6  years  as  a  case- 
worker." Respotiding  in  a  humane 
way  to  a  desperate  human  need,  he 
read  to  hey  the  23d  Psalm  and  left  the 
room.  A  few  dajs  later  the  woman  left 
this  world.  Witb  true  conviction  tliat 
he  could  assist  another  in  need  by  an  off- 
duty  call  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
he  did  so  with  success.  For  this  again  he 
was  reprimanded  and  asked  to  find  an- 
other position.  This  story  should  be  of 
interest  and  concern  to  all  who  believe 
in  the  freedom  aa  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  forefathers  In  the  Constitutioii  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  "No 
Gospel  for  the  Needy."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  ba  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

No«CiOSPEU   FOR    THE    NEEDY  ! 

(By  Joht  W.  Paterson) 

(NOTE:  names  o|  welfare  clients  have  been 
withheld  and  incidents  Involving  them  dis- 
guised in  order  to  protect  Innocent  persons.) 

The  time:  dusk.  The  place:  San  Diego 
County  Hospital's  eleventh  floor  isolation 
ward.  At  the  bedjlde  of  an  elderly  woman 
stands  a  smaU  mati  with  wispy,  sandy  hair. 


The  man  is  not  a  doctor,  though  he  wears  a 
cotton  face  mask  and  white  surgical  gown 
given  him  by  a  nurse.  The  woman  has  suf- 
fered hideous  burns  in  a  home  accident.  She 
h£is  no  family,  but  this  man,  her  social  work- 
er, has  been  called  by  a  neighbor. 

The  social  worker  feels  an  overwhelmir.p 
upsurge  of  pity  as  he  stares  at  the  wom.in 
Her  eyes  are  open  but  glazed  with  pan; 
Charring  burns  of  stomach,  chest  and  thr oai 
limit  her  speech  to  gasping.  Incoherent 
sounds. 

With  a  lump  in  his  throat,  the  social  wc>r)-:p?r 
reaches  for  the  Bible  In  his  pocket.  He's  not 
sure  what  the  burned  woman's  religious  con- 
victions are — they've  never  discussed  tl.e 
matter.  In  normal  circumstances,  vlsmiij; 
his  Old  Age  Security  clients  in  the  course  oi  a 
normal  eight-hour  day.  he  would  seldoin  he- 
moved  to  quote  from  the  small  leather-boii::d 
volume  he  always  carries. 

But  the  circumstances  are  not  normr,! 
And  the  small  sandy-haired  man  Is  not  en- 
gaged in  official  duties  at  this  hour.  He  sttps 
close  to  the  bed,  opens  to  the  Twenty-iliiru 
Psalm  and  begins  to  read,  mild  blue  pyes 
flicking  to  the  woman's  face  to  gauge  iic-.- 
reactlon.     Can  she  hear  the  words? 

The  social  worker  does  not  ask  hini-tlf 
whether  the  burned  woman  may  have  a  min- 
ister or  priest  who.  if  summoned,  could  do 
more  justice  to  this  informal  reading  of  the 
Shepherd  Psalm  It  doesn't  occur  to  him 
that  he  may  be  violating  the  profes-sional 
social  worker's  code.  The  situation,  "the 
most  dramatic  and  tragic  I  encountered  in 
my  six  years  as  a  case  worker,"  calls  for  .=ome 
kind  of  immediate  action.  The  social  wordier 
thinks  of  himself  as  responding  in  a  human 
way  to  a  desperate  htiman  need. 

Ttie  brief  reading  finished,  tlie  worker 
swallows  the  lump  in  his  throat,  slips  the 
Bible  back  under  the  white  gown  and  tip- 
toes out  of  the  room.  A  few  days  lat-er,  he 
finds  out  that  the  woman  Is  dead. 

For  this  type  of  activity.  Dorian  Kahrs.  pro- 
tagonist of  the  mln.->r  drama  sketched  above- 
was  fired  from  San  Diego  County  Welfare  on 
June  24th  of  this  year. 
Incredible? 

The  official  letter  of  dismissal  handed 
Kahrs  by  Welfare  Director  Homer  Detrich 
said :  "You  have  read  the  Bible  to  and 
prayed  with  several  clients  .  .  .  you  and 
your  wife  visited  the  father  of  a  potenUal 
iipplicant  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
Bible  and  praying  in  the  home  on  her  be- 
half .  .  . 

■I  told  you."  the  letter  goes  on.  "such  per- 
sonal religious  activity  with  clients  was  in- 
consistent with  your  function  as  a  social 
worker.  I  clearly  directed  you  not  to  read 
the  Bible  or  pray  with  clients." 

The  most  casual  reader  of  Director  De- 
trich's  letter  is  struck  by  the  all-inclusive 
nature  of  his  ultimatum.  The  Director  doe.s 
not  instruct  Kahrs  to  refrain  from  Blbie 
reading  during  working  hours.  He  instructs 
him  to  refrain  at  all  times. 

Kahrs  was  fired  on  Friday.  The  following 
Monday,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
ducted an  informal  hearing  to  determine 
wliether  Kahrs  might  be  reinstated  with  a 
reduction  in  rank.  Some  25  persons  were 
present  the  Commissioners,  a  reporter  from 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  a  Baptist 
minister  from  a  nearby  town,  several  friend* 
and  acquaintances  of  Kahrs.  Dorian  Ka'nrs 
and  Director  Detrich  were  to  state  their  po- 
sitions. 

Kahrs  spoke  first.  Without  use  of  notes. 
speaking  calmly,  apparently  in  complete  pos- 
session of  himself,  the  small  sandy-haired 
man  began  by  saying,  "I  am  well  aware  of 
the  duty  X  have  to  follow  all  directives  of 
my  superiors.  I  would  gladly  follow  any 
reasonable  directive  .  .  ." 

As  Kahrs  continued,  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Conunission,  seated  in  a  semi- 
circle under  the  light,  regarded  him  gravely, 
evidently  Impressed  by  Kahrs'  presentation. 
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•l  would  have  be«n  willing  to  resign  and  let 
it  go  at  that."  said  Kahrs,  "but  I  feel  our  na- 
tion's destiny  is  at  stake  .  .  ." 

Kahre  spoke  for  perhaps  ten  minutes. 
Then  Director  Detrlch,  tanned,  athletic,  with 
steel-grey  brushcut  hair  and  lean,  chiseled 
leatures,  strode  to  the  microphone  and  read 
ft  brief  statement  summarizing  his  pKjsltlon : 
that  all  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  by  a 
social  worker  with  his  clients  Is  "incom- 
patible with  public  service." 

The  Commissioners  asked  Detrlch  the  na- 
ture of  a  social  worker's  duties.  Said  De- 
trlch: "The  problems  presented  to  a  social 
worker  embrace  the  entire  scope  of  human 
concern." 

When  asked  if  Kahrs'  activities  caused  em- 
barnvssment  to  the  Department.  Detrlch  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  no  complaints.  He 
said  that  they  had  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Kahrs'  religious  activity  until  he  himself  re- 
ported It. 

The  Director  resumed  his  seat  and  Kahrs 
stood  at  the  microphone  again.  "I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  minister  or  religious  coim- 
selor.  "  he  said,  with  a  simplicity  that  carried 
considerable  conviction.  "I  could  count  on 
the  fingers  of  both  hands — perhaps  twice 
over— the  times  I  have  quot-ed  from  Scripture 
In  my  contacts  with  clients.  Tliere  was  only 
one  previous  time  when  I  prayed  with  a 
client  ...  he  was  a  member  of  my  own 
church." 

Kalvrs  made  clear  that  he  was  not  asking 
for  Ucense  to  preach  on  the  Job.  But  could 
he  guarantee  to  always  tiu-n  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  clients'  spiritual  needs,  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances? Thinking  back  to  that  evening 
in  the  Isolation  ward,  thinking  back  to  a 
handful  of  similar,  unforeseeable  episodes,  it 
seemed  to  Kahrs  his  superiors  were  asking 
the  Impossible. 

The  Commission  deliberated  for  45  min- 
utes In  closed  session  but  did  not  reach  a 
decision.  They  felt  more  time  was  needed 
to  study  legal   factors. 

Was  Kahrs,  the  weight  of  Government  be- 
hind him,  bullying  helpless  old  folks  into 
acceptance  of  his  own  religious  creed?  Was 
he  a  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing?  Or  was  he 
merely  a  man  who  gave  more  than  was  asked. 
a  man  so  dedicated  to  Job  and  clients  that 
he  refused  to  withhold  any  of  the  resources 
at  his  command? 

Five  minutes'  conversation  with  Kahrs  dis- 
pels any  suspicion  of  wild-eye-"  proselytizing, 
either  on.,or  off  the  Job.  A  modest,  retiring 
man  of  86,  with  a  habit  of  cocking  one  elbow. 
Etirrlng  his  sandy  hair  with  his  fingers  and 
staring  out  any  convenient  window  as  he 
talks  to  you,  Kahrs  is  the  kind  of  person 
Tou  forget  five  minutes  after  you  meet  him — 
unless  you  glimpse  the  splendid  mind  back 
of  the  squinting  blue  eyes. 

"A  real  brain,"  Is  a  frequent  comment  by 
fellow  workers.  "Best  chess  player  in  the 
Department,"  an  assistant  district  chief  told 
this  ■RTlter.  On  two  occasions  Kahrs  received 
cash  awards  for  suggestions  to  Improve  de- 
partmental efficiency.  By  means  of  logarith- 
mic tables.  laborious  computations  on  the 
part  of  clerks  are  eliminated. 

"Dorian  Is  really  a  miracle,"  says  a  six- 
foot-eight  probation  offlcer,  formerly  a  case 
worker.  "A  guy  who's  sincerely  interested  in 
people.  I'm  not  in  sympathy  with  all  his 
religious  beliefs,  but  the  question  in  my 
mind  is.  should  a  man  be  dismissed  from  a 
Job  for  which  he's  so  well  suited?  It's  waste- 
ful. Dorian  was  probably  the  best  OAS  (Old 
Age  Security)    worker  they  had." 

Director  Detrlch  himself,  when  asked  dur- 
ing the  Civil  Service  hearing.  "What  kind  of 
worker  was  he  In  general?"  admitted,  "Excel- 
lent. His  caseload  was  up  to  date.  He  was 
efficient." 

Kahrs  has  driven  70  miles  Into  the  back 
country  on  a  weekend  to  help  an  elderly 
couple  split  wood,  merely  because  the  couple 
depended  on  wood  to  heat  their  cabin.  I 
have   seen    Kahrs   carry    out    trash    for    an 
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80-year-old  woman,  prune  shrubbery,  do  gro- 
cery shopping — all  on  his  own  time.  One  of 
the  moet  notorious  welfare  cheats  in  South- 
ern California  wa»  dropped  from  the  rolls 
because  Kahrs  painstakingly  gathered  evi- 
dence, took  photographs,  researched  land 
titles — again,  mostly  on  his  own  time.  In 
what  moments  remained,  Kahrs  drove  to 
nearby  Tijuana  to  help  in  a  dirt -floor 
mission. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  chain  of 
events  leading  to  the  firing,  this  writer  inter- 
viewed  Kahrs   several   times   at   his   home 

"What  was  the  Incident  that  actually 
triggered  your  dismissal?"  I  asked  him. 
'That  23d  Psalm  btisiness  was  a  long  time 
ago." 

"The  family  of  one  of  my  elderly  clients 
was  worried  al)out  an  emotionally  disturbed 
daughter."  he  said.  "The  Department  ap- 
proved my  investigating  whether  the  way 
could  be  paved  for  an  intake  interview. 
There  was  some  doubt  about  whether  the 
daughter  would  consent  to  talk  to  a  worker. 
She  had  a  habit  of  running  and  hiding  from 
strangers.  She  would  hide  her  face  with  a 
corner  of  the  bandana  she  wore  over  her 
hair." 

"How  old  was  she?" 

"AtKJUt  45." 

When  I  thought  the  daughter  had  gotten 
somewiiat  accustomed  to  me.  I  drove  out  one 
Sunday  with  my  wife.  The  Department 
wasn't  very  happy  about  the  fact  that  I  took 
my  wife  along.  They  considered  it  quite  a 
breach  of  ethics.  But  Anne  has  a  way  with 
children  and  people  who  are  timid  or  shy.  I 
thought  she  might  be  able  to  help. 

■  At  any  rate,  this  was  my  third  visit,  and 
this  time  the  daughter  came  in  by  herself. 
I  talked  to  her  and  then  Anne  talked  to  her. 
We  could  see  she  was  moved  by  stories  of 
Jesus  healing  the  sick.  Anne  sat  down  close 
to  her  and  told  her  God  wanted  her  to 
shine  .  .  ." 

Kahrs'  wife  described  to  the  writer  how 
she  gently  lifted  the  bandana  covering  the 
woman's  face.  To  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  the  family,  the  woman  made  no  objec- 
tion. Says  Kahrs,  "She  had  the  loveliest 
smile." 

Kahrs  goes  on.  "As  I  worked  with  this 
woman,  I  had  the  feeling  I  was  doing  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  as  a  case  worker. 
I  felt  good.  But  the  next  day,  when  I  started 
to  tell  my  supervisor  about  the  progress 
Anne  and  I  had  made,  I  had  some  vague  mis- 
givings." 

Kahrs'  misgiving  were  well-founded.  His 
supervisor,  Mrs.  Scheldel.  gave  Kahrs  to 
understand  that  he  had  done  something  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  approach  of  pro- 
fessional social  work. 

One  day  later,  Kahrs  was  called  on  the 
carpet  by  the  Chief  of  the  Northeast  District 
Office,  William  Kose,  a  man  with  strict 
theories  on  discipline  and  conformity. 

Mr.  Rose  informed  Kahrs  that  social  work- 
ers are  not  amateur  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
ministers. 

"What  was  the  upshot  of  the  interview?" 

"Mr.  Rose  put  me  in  the  pKjsltion  either  of 
never  reading  the  Bible  or  praying  with 
clients  or  quitting  my  Job.  I  told  him  I 
would  willingly  give  up  my  Job  rather  than 
go  against  what  I  knew  to  be  right." 

Now  the  finely  meshed  gears  of  the  agency 
began  to  revolve  more  swiftly.  A  conference 
was  scheduled  with  Director  Homer  Detrlch. 
The  Director  "dealt  sympathetically  but 
firmly  with  the  problem."  Kahrs  says.  De- 
trlch supported  the  poeltion  of  District  Chief 
Rose  and  Supervisor  Scheldel.  The  agency 
would  not  Ijecome  Involved  in  a  "specialized 
need  such  as  religion."  He  suggested  Kahrs 
find  some  other  line  of  work.  Kahrs  re- 
gretfully agreed.  Detrlch  suggested  that 
Kahrs  refrain  from  any  and  all  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  with  clients  for  the  duration 
of  his  stay  with  the  agency.     Kahrs  agreed. 


"The  next  week  or  so  was  a  time  of  in- 
direction," Kahrs  told  me.  "The  fact  that 
I  had  promised  the  Director  not  to  read  the 
Bible  with  clients  deeply  disturbed  me. 
Other  Jobs  weren't  materializing. 

"After  aixjut  two  weeks  the  District  Chief, 
Mr.  Rose,  called  me  into  his  office  and  asked 
me  U  I  had  made  any  progress  finding  a  Job. 
•No.  sir.'  'Well,'  he  said,  let's  get  with  it,' 
or  words  to  that  effect." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"We-e-ell."  says  Kahrs,  reflectively.  "I  was 
discouraged.  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
resign" 

Resignation  forms  were  tN-ped  and  given 
Kahrs  for  his  signature.  As  he  sat  at  his 
desk  Kahrs'  eyes  settled  on  a  phrase  Just 
above  the  line  where  his  signature  was  to  be 
Hffixed:  "I  hereby  tender  by  resignation  .  .  . 
and  certify  that  it  Is  executed  by  me  freely 
and  voluntarily  and  not  by  any  reason  of 
threat,  force,  duress,  menace  or  undue  in- 
fluence. .  .  ." 

But  undue  Influence.  Kahrs  realized,  was 
what  his  superiors  had  brought  to  bear.  Why 
call  It  resignation  when  In  reality  it  was  fir- 
ing? "I  decided  to  fight  it,"  Kahrs  recalls. 
"I  decided  I  had  some  rights." 

Almost  simultaneously,  another  document 
of  considerable  interest  made  its  appearance 
on  Kahrs'  desk:  a  three-month  Employee 
Performance  Report,  a  grown-up  version  of 
the  familiar  grade-school  report  card.  After 
six  years  of  exemplary  service,  Kahrs  found 
that,  according  to  his  supervisor,  Mrs.  Schel- 
del. he  was  flunking  the  course.  He  was  rated 
"unsatisfactory"  in  "quahty  of  Judgment." 
"cooperation,"  and  "compliance  with  rules 
and  regulations  "  In  her  written  comment, 
the  supervisor  added:  "...  he  has  lost  his 
usefulness  to  the  agency  and  to  the  clients  by 
his  attitude  that  he  must  do  missionary  work 
arising  from  his  professional  contacts." 
Kahrs  requested,  as  was  his  privilege,  a  con- 
ference with  a  reviewing  officer. 

In  record  time,  considering  the  p)onderou« 
tempo  of  bureaucratic  processes,  the  Letter 
of  Dismissal  was  handed  Kahrs. 

As  this  account  Is  written,  Kahrs'  future 
hangs  in  the  balance.  Even  if  reinstated  (a 
remote  possibility  Involving  automatic  re- 
ductions in  rank  and  pay),  he  will  be  a 
marked  man.  He  has  dared  to  buck  the  ma- 
chine. The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
rtilcd  that  Kahrs  can  return  to  work  only  if 
he  files  an  agreement  to  discontinue  unau- 
thorized religious  counseling  of  clients.  This 
he  has  refused  to  do. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone  may  well  ponder  the  Im- 
plications for  the  future  of  our  society.  Is 
the  man  who  gives  piore  than  is  asked — 
spiritual  comfort — to  face  systematic  extinc- 
tion as  our  civilization  Increases  in  com- 
plexity? 

"LONELINESS 

"The  Incessant  drum  of  the  rain  on  the  roof 

When  the  noisy  world  is  still  ,  .  . 
The  pause  In  the  air  of  an  empty  hotise 
As  you  step  across  the  sill  .  .  . 
The  hush   at   the  end   of  a  woodland   path. 
Like  a  spell  of  witches'  brew  .  .  . 
And    the   sharp   heart-thrust   in   a    crowded 
room 
Where  no  face  belongs  to  you" 

Doris  Stephenson  Peet. 


MADISON    SHOWS    THAT    HOUSING 
DISCRIMINATION  BAN  WORKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  has  long  since  passed — if  Indeed  it 
ever  existed — when  the  question  of  equal 
rights  for  all  our  citizens  could  be  char- 
acterized as  a  sectional  problem.  We, 
who  live  In  and  represent  northern 
States,  cannot  today  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
smugness  or  self-righteousness  in  the 
matter  of  Negro  rights  and  opportunities. 
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Not  too  long  ago.  It  was  popular  sport 
among  certain  Northern  politicians,  edi- 
torialists, and  cartoonists  to  depict  our 
Southern  white  citizens  as  insensitive 
"red-necks"  brutalizing  Negroes  with 
bullwhlps  and  firehoses .  I  do  not  deny 
the  fact  that  these  tragedies  did  happen 
in  certain  places  below  the  Mason-Dlxon 
line.  But  sadism  Is  not  and  nevei  has 
been  sectional.  Discrimination  is  not  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  the  people  of  ceitain 
States. 

I  would  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider one  inescapable  fact — that  the 
matter  of  Negro  rights  in  the  United 
States  is  a  national  problem.  The  cold 
condescension  and  tokenism  of  the  North 
is  Just  as  dehumanizing  as  the  overt  seg- 
regation of  the  South.  In  fact,  if  any- 
thing the  Northern  brand  of  discrimina- 
tion is  cruder  in  its  empty  promises, 
subtle  discrimination,  and  broken  cove- 
nants. This  is  not  a  matter  of  sinner 
versus  saint.  There  are  no  States  which 
can  look  from  any  Olympian  perch  with 
scorn  and  disdain  on  sister  States.  The 
datelines  are  not  only  Bogalousa  and 
Granada — but  Brooklyn.  Waukegan,  and 
Wauwatosa. 

The  bill  H.R.  14765.  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  address  its  attention  is 
composed  of  eight  separate  titles.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  controversial  and 
widely  discussed  is  the  title  rv,  the  Fed- 
eral fair  housing  title. 

I  wish  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  experience  of  my  own  home  city 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  with  a  city  ordinance 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing. 

Madison  has  had  a  fair-housing  ordi- 
nance since  January  of  1964.  The  Madi- 
son ordinance  prohibits  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  all  housing  in  the 
city  with  the  exception  of  owner-occu- 
pied residences  of  four  or  fewer  units. 

The  Negro  citizens  of  Madison  com- 
prise only  500  families,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  city.  But 
In  the  first  20  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  ordinance,  Negro  families 
bad  moved  into  every  one  of  the  22  wards 
of  the  city. 

Not  a  single  white  family  has  moved 
because  Negroes  have  moved  into  the 
neighborhood.  There  has  been  no  re- 
port of  the  loss  of  even  $1  of  property 
value  in  Madison  because  of  the  presence 
of  Negroes. 

The  whole  Madison  experience  has  not 
been  without  its  problems  and  its  dis- 
agreements. In  1964  there  were  43  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  in  Madison  re- 
lating to  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing. 
Last  year  the  complaints  were  down  to 
16.  Every  CMnplaint  without  exception 
has  been  settled  without  court  action  or 
litigation  of  any  kind. 

In  Madison  as  in  almost  every  other 
American  city,  Negroes  had  been  concen- 
trated in  a  de  facto  ghetto  before  the 
passage  of  the  open  housing  ordinance. 
A  map  showing  the  location  of  Negro 
families  since  the  ordinance  went  into 
effect  shows  Negroes  now  dispersed 
throughout  the  city:  Recently  a  high 
Federal  ofiacial  who  came  to  Madison  to 


study  "Negro  housing  opportunities  in 
comparison  with  other  cities  said,  that  to 
his  knowledge.  /Madison,  in  spite  of  its 
small  Negro  population,  is  the  most  com- 
pletely integrated  city  in  the  country." 

Madison  has  not  cornered  the  market 
on  morality  and  justice.  The  people  of 
Madison  simply  perceived  a  problem  and 
with  good  will,  forbearance,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  huiftan  dignity  proposed  a 
plan — which  has  worked  well. 

The  heart  of  lihe  controversy  over  the 
civil  rights  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is 
almost  precisely  the  kind  of  open  hous- 
ing provision  enacted  in  Madison.  Un- 
like the  House-passed  bill,  the  Madison 
ordinance  has  one  provision  that  made 
it  apply  to  mora  than  80  percent  of  its 
homes:  the  insttnt  any  owner  gives  up 
occupancy,  the  home  loses  its  exempt 
status. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Madison  inte- 
gration experience  should  put  to  rest  the 
old  bugaboo  that  open  housing  means 
either  economic  Joss  or  racial  turmoil. 

Senators,  like  all  Americans,  have  been 
brainwashed  by  the  spectacular  televi- 
sion pictures  and  headlines  of  this  hot 
surmner.  Involving  racial  clashes,  that  the 
quiet  happy  racial  progress  of  the  Madi- 
sons  in  the  Nation  are  untold  and  un- 
known. 

If  this  civil  vi'xhts  bill — not  a  panacea , 
but  a  modest  proposal  to  help  remedy  a 
national  problem — is  to  overcome  the 
heavy  odds  now  against  it,  the  true  story 
of  racial  propiresB  and  how  it  can  work 
must  be  told. 


SENATOR  PAUL  DOUGLAS'  LATEST 
AUTHORITATIVE  TREATISE  ON 
ECONOMICS  DESERVES  THE  WID- 
EST READING 

Mr.  aRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  fortunate  and  indeed  the  Na- 
tion is  thereby  fc«-tunate,  in  knowing  one 
of  our  ablest  colleagues.  Paul  H.  Dottg- 
LAS,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  econ- 
omists. Hi.s  recent  book  "America  in 
the  Marketplace:  Trade.  Tariff.s  and  the 
Balance  of  Payments"  ju.st  published  by 
Holt,  Rinehai-t  &  Winston  is  an  education 
in  economics  for  all  who  read  it,  as 
everyone  should.  I  found  it  most  stim- 
ulating, informative,  and  .so  readable 
that  once  I  begfen.  I  could  not  put  it 
down.  Its  i-eadability  refutes  tlie  classic 
allegation  of  one  of  the  earlier  econ- 
omists that  ecofiomics  is  "the  dismal 
science." 

An  excellent  ra\  lew  under  the  heading 
"Capital  Readhig."  which  could  be  taken 
in  both  its  senses,  appears  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  by  Harvey  H. 
Segal.  I  can  heRrtily  endorse  his  con- 
cluding paragraph: 

For  nearly  20  Jeans,  Paul  Dougla.s  has 
acted  as  a  beacoa  In  the  Senate,  ca.sting 
light  and  wisdom  on  a  variety  of  economic 
Issues,  ft  Is  good  to  have  his  thoughts  re- 
corded for  s^  larrer  and  more  perplexed 
public.  I        I 

I  ask  imaiilmcBs  consent  that  this  re- 
view entitled  "Economist's  Lore,  Patri- 
ot's Passion"'  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept  6 

19661 

Economist's  Lore,  Patriot's  Passion 

(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

This  book  is  a  two-voiced  fugue.  There 
Is  the  voice  of  Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  tiie 
distinguished  economist  whose  applied  work 
on  the  theory  of  wages  and  production  be- 
fore 1948  forms  one  of  the  bedrocks  of  con- 
temporary economic  analysis.  And  there  is 
the  voice  of  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  with  its 
j?as8lonate  concern  for  morality,  social  Justice 
and  patriotism.  The  contrapuntal  play  of 
the  two  voices,  the  Juxtaposition  of  the  posi- 
tive and  the  normative,  the  logical  and 
the  ethical,  makes  for  a  provocative  and 
thoroughly  engrossing  book. 

The  electorate  has  come  to  accept  this 
country's  leadership  in  molding  the  economic 
and  military  contours  of  the  non-Communist 
block.  One  of  Sen.  Douglas's  alms  is  to  re- 
inforce acceptance  with  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  economic  a.spects  of  that 
involvement. 

He  begins,  as  a  good  teacher  should,  with 
an  exposition  of  tlie  principles  of  interna- 
tional trade.  A  historical  treatment  of  tarifTs 
and  trade  policies  follows,  beginning  with 
the  mercantilists  In  the  I4th  century  and 
ending  with  the  current  efforts  to  reduce 
tariff  barriers  In  the  Kennedy  Round.  Next 
there  is  a  discussion  of  trade  between  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  blocs  and  the 
special  trade  problems  of  undeveloped  coun- 
tries. And  the  book  concludes  with  a  section 
on  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  inter- 
n.itional  monetary  system. 

The  first  sections  of  the  book.  In  whic'n 
Prof.  Douglas  has  the  upper  hand  over  Sen. 
Douglas,  are  models  of  lucidity  and  balanced 
judgment.  They  contain  one  of  the  be;t 
defenses  of  free  trade  ever  penned  for  general 
consumption. 

The  Senator,  however,  gets  in  a  few  blows 
Mercantilism  is  characterized  as  "a  cold- 
blooded and  utterly  immoral  body  of  doc- 
trine, n  charge  that  does  less  than  credit  to 
several  of  the  geniuses  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions cf  economic  imr.lysis. 

Sen.  Douglas  is  unstinting  in  his  criticism 
of  American  policy  when  It  was  turned 
toward  high  tiiriffs  and  other  protectionist 
measures.  But  he  is  Justly  proud  of  the 
economic  assistance  programs  of  the  postwp.r 
period  and  furious  with  those  beneficiaries 
who  now  delight  in  tormenting  their  bene- 
factor. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  world."  says 
the  .'^Dnator.  "has  there  been  anything  re- 
motely comparable  to  our  generosity  as  well 
as  to  our  enlightened  self-interest.  But  this 
has  been  the  major  cau.se  of  our  adverse 
balance  of  payments. 

"To  the  degree  that  we  hnve  placed  our- 
.■^elves  in  jeopardy,  n  has  been  from  a  d"slr5 
to  help  the  le.ss  fortunate  and  to  provide 
greater  military  security  both  for  ourselves 
and  the  world.  This  may  be  hard  for  foreign 
eyes  to  read  or  foreign  ears  to  hear,  but  it  is 
the  sober  and  unvarnished  truth." 

So  incensed  Is  the  Senator  at  the  Frencli 
that  he  suggests  that  American  tourists  be 
encouraged  to  avoid  that  country.  One  can 
tinrterstand  Sen.  Dol'GLjis's  frustration  if  not 
his  willingness  to  forego  the  beauty  of  Paris, 
■ypt  he  falls  to  address  himself  to  a  relevant 
question 

Why  was  the  economic  aid  to  Western 
Europe  extended  In  the  form  of  gifts,  grams 
In  aid.  rather  than  loans?  Had  Congress 
insisted  on  loans,  even  on  liberal  terms,  this 
country  might  not  now  be  confronted  witii 
so  serious  a  balance  of  payments  problem. 


September  6,  1966 

For  nearly  20  years,  Pautl  Douglas  haa 
acted  as  a  beacon  In  the  Senate,  casting  light 
and  wisdom  on  a  variety  of  economic  Issues. 
It  is  good  to  have  his  thoughts  recorded 
for  a  larger  and  more  perplexed  public. 
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SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  PLANE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  after  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
published  its  editorial  on  the  supersonic 
aircraft — SST — I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  editorial  comments 
should  be  answered.  My  purpose  today 
is  to  do  just  that,  item  by  item.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 
Comments  dm  Response  to  the  Washington 

Sunday  Stab  EorroRiAL,  August  14.  1966 

1.  Washington  Star  Statement;  "This  Is  a 
project  the  taxpayer  should  view  with  more 
than  a  little  Interest,  If  not  apprehension. 
for  its  cost  Is  coming  out  of  his  pocketbook 
and  the  price  tag  Is  escalating.  The  SST 
started  out  at  a  $1  billion  level.  Uncle  Sam. 
b.ick  in  1960,  was  willing  to  pick  up  half  the 
cost.  Now,  according  to  General  Jewell  C. 
Maxwell,  Director  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  SST  Program,  the  cost  'may  ex- 
ceed $4  bUllon.'  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments share  looks  closer  to  9C  percent.  In- 
dustry may  repay  the  cost  some  day,  but  no 
one  is  sure  Just  when." 

Comment;  The  principle  that  the  manu- 
facturers should  share  substantially  In  the 
development  costs  of  the  SST  and  that  the 
Government  should  recoup  Its  Investment 
was  established  at  the  outset  of  the  pro- 
gram. President  Kennedy,  in  his  letter  of 
June  14,  1963,  to  Congress  reconunendlng 
tlie  SST  Program,  specified  that  manufac- 
turers would  pay  25 ''r  of  development  costs, 
not  SO'c  as  is  stated.  Further,  at  that  time, 
preliminary  studies  indicated  the  airplane 
would  cost  about  tl  billion  through  certifi- 
cation. We  now  have  much  more  refined 
cost  estimates  than  were  available  In  1963. 
Current  estimates  are  that  development  coets 
through  airplane  certification  will  be  about 
S2  billion,  with  an  additional  outlay  of  $2.0 
to  $2  5  billion  for  production  by  the  time  of 
certification.  Therefore,  at  the  point  of  fU^t 
delivery  of  the  aircraft  for  airline  use,  total 
program  exposiu-e  Is  estimated  to  be  $4.0  to 
$4.5  billion.  Further,  cash  outlays  by  the 
manufacturers  during  the  prototype  devel- 
opment program  will  be  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  have  been  expended  had  the 
program  costs  been  maintained  at  their 
original  estimate. 

2.  Washington  Star  Statement:  "The  SST 
Is  America's  answer  to  the  Concorde,  a 
planned  British-French  transport  capable 
of  1.450  miles  per  hour,  due  for  airline  serv- 
ice in  1971.  It  also  Is  our  riposte  to  Soviet 
plans  for  a  similar  supersonic  airliner,  the 
Tupolev  144.  production  date  still  vague.  To 
be  sure,  Soviet  commercial  comi>etltlon  re- 
mains almost  Invisible  today,  Aeroflot  serves 
only  one  city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Havana,  and  the  Victorian  decor  on  Its 
planes  has  been  a  standing  Joke  in  the  In- 
dustry. But  this  does  not  deter  SST  advo- 
cates from  dragging  In  the  'cold  war'  argu- 
ment." 

Comment:  We  recognize  a  very  real  com- 
petitive threat  that  the  Brltlsh-Prench  Con- 
corde poses  for  the  American  SST,  and  In 
fact  for  the  preeminent  position  that  the 
US  holds  in  the  sale  of  Jet  aircraft  to  the 
free  world.  Our  program  Is  not  being 
planned  on  a  "craAb  baslB"  to  build  an  air- 


craft at  any  cost.  The  present  schedule  of 
the  Concorde  shows  certification  to  occur 
about  1971.  while  the  U.S.  SST  should  be 
available  for  conunerclal  service  sometime  in 
1974.  On  the  other  hand  In  determining  the 
competitive  posture  that  wUl  exist  during 
the  1970  period,  we  have  not  considered  the 
Russian  Tni44.  The  U.S.  SST  Program  is 
moving  forward  on  a  logical  basis  without 
any  considerations  for  the  "cold  war"  argu- 
ment. It  Is  very  possible  that  the  Russians 
may  fly  a  Mach  2  SST  design  during  this  dec- 
ade, but  this  i>06slblllty  has  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced SST  program  decisions. 

3.  Washington  Star  Statement:  "The  in- 
creased speed  will  bring  a  huge  rise  In  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  SST's  fuselage, 
for  example,  reaching  500  degrees  The  ef- 
fects in  the  FAA's  words,  will  cause  'se\  ere 
stresses  to  develop  between  the  hot  external 
and  cool  Internal  structure.'  The  SST  will 
In  fact  grow  one  foot  In  length  during  the 
heating  process  on  each  fight' 

Comment;  The  problem  of  expansion  and 
contraction  of  structures  made  of  metals  has 
been  known  f-or  many  decades.  The  hot 
parts  in  one's  automobile  engines  are  de- 
signed for  the  stresses  "developed  between 
the  hot  external  and  cool  Internal."  Huge 
structures  such  as  bridges  expand  and  con- 
tract much  more  than  a  foot  in  length  dur- 
ing seasonal  changes.  The  engineers  who 
are  designing  SST  are  well  aware  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  clianges  in  metals,  and 
the  aircraft  will  be  designed  to  accept  struc- 
tural stresses  that  result  from  temperature 
changes. 

4.  Washington  Star  Statement:  "To  get 
rid  of  internal  heat  from  other  sources,  some 
Ingenious  solutions  are  being  put  forth. 
The  B-70  bomber  carried  dry  ice,  but  there 
won't  be  rcxjm  for  this  aboard  the  passenger 
plane,  so  engineers  suggest  using  the  plane's 
fuel  as  a  coolant  inside  the  fuselage,  a  pro- 
posal that  has  caused  understandable  un- 
easiness among  some  observers   " 

Comment;  In  the  SST,  the  fuel  will  flow 
through  heat  exchangers  similar  to  the  flow 
of  water  in  an  automobile  radiator.  In  pres- 
ent Jet  aircraft,  engine  fuel  Is  used  to  cool 
tlie  engine  oil  through  similar  heal  exchang- 
ers. Tlie  use  of  the  fuel  as  a  "heat  sink"  is 
supported  by  extensive  testing  and  opera- 
tional experience  which  confirms  this  design 
approach.  Flight  operation  of  the  airplane 
will  be  safe  for  any  normal  or  emergency 
conditions. 

5.  Washington  Star  Statement;  "One  of 
the  hazards  not  much  talked  about  Is  radia- 
tion. Dr.  Kurt  Hohenemser,  Professor  of 
Aerospace  Engineering  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, notes  that  the  dose  rate  from  cosmic 
radiation  reaches  a  maximum  at  abotu  70,000 
feet.  In  an  SST  at  this  altitude,  the  crew 
would  soak  up  radiation  during  a  year's 
flights  equal  to  the  maximum  annual  dose 
recommended  for  workers  In  nuclear  power 
plants.  'It  would  seem  appropriate.'  he 
quietly  observes,  'not  to  expose  young  stew- 
ardesses to  such  high  radiation  doses  and  to 
select  the  flight  crew  from  middle-aged  In- 
dividuals who  do  not  expect  any  more  off- 
spring'." 

Comments ; 

1.  A  Task  Group  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Radiation  Protection  was  formed 
to  study  the  radiation  effects  In  a  supersonic 
transport.  The  Group  was  composed  of  emi- 
nent scientists  from  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land and  Canada  and  was  chaired  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Upton,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories 
(Atomic  Energy  Commission  Facility).  They 
published  a  report  (Radiobiological  Aspects 
Of  the  SST  dated  April  1966)  which  con- 
cludes by  stating,  "If  exposure  to  major  solar 
flares  can  be  avoided,  cumulative  exposure 
Of  crew  and  pawengers  to  solar,  as  well  as 


to  galactic,  cosmic  radiations  should  be  with- 
in permissible  limits.  For  example,  the  esti- 
mated maximum  dose  from  galactic  radia- 
tions at  80,000  feet  is  not  more  than  four 
times  that  at  40,000  feet.  Hence,  the  dose 
received  per  seat  mile  flown  In  a  Mach  t  SST 
at  60.000  feet  should  not  greatly  exceed  that 
received  in  a  subsonic  Jet  at  35.000  to  40.000 
feet" 

2  The  Task  Group  estimated  crewmembers 
flying  500  hours  per  year  would  receive  less 
than  2  rems  per  year,  which  can  be  compared 
to  the  5  rems  per  year  estimated  for  radia- 
tion workers. 

3.  During  the  last  several  years  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Company  has  obtained  radiation 
data  on  military  and  civilian  pilots  flying 
at  high  altitudes.  A  report  summarizing 
their  findings  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Barron 
of  Lockheed  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Schwich- 
tenberg  and  Dr.  Secrest  of  the  Lovelace 
Foundation.  This  report  (Medical  Evalua- 
tion of  Airmen  Exposed  to  Altitudes  in  Ex- 
cess of  50,000  feet)  states  in  part;  "A  number 
of  military  and  civilian  pilots  have  been  ex- 
posed to  altitudes  In  excess  of  50,000  feet 
during  test  and  operational  flights  of  Jet 
powered  aircraft.  While  exposvires  in  some 
cases  have  been  of  short  duration,  others 
have  involved  exposures  of  many  hours  witli 
some  pilots  accumulating  up  to  2,000  hours 
in  i>eriods  of  one  to  ten  years.  Intensive 
medical  surveillance  of  this  group  fails  to 
reveal  any  evidence  of  radiation  Induced  in- 
juries or  illnesses  or  when  compared  with 
a  non-exposed  group  of  airmen  any  sig- 
nificant pathology  caused  by  high  altitude 
stres.seE.  .   .   ." 

4.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  that  most  of 
the  data  obtained  to  date  has  been  at  alti- 
tudes aix)ve  and  below  70.000  feet.  Radia- 
tion estimates  then  are  based  on  largely  esti- 
mated or  extrapolated  data.  To  obtain  the 
data  at  SST  altitudes  we  have  Initiated  ac- 
tion to  obtain  instruments  and  thus  conduct 
a  test  program.  The  test  program  should 
begin  in  the  Pall. 

6.  Washington  Star  Statement:  "The  lack 
of  maneuverability  of  the  SST  is  another 
worry.  At  three  times  the  speed  of  sound, 
this  plane  will  need  an  estimated  100  miles 
of  space  to  make  a  turn  away  from  threaten- 
ing air  turbulence." 

Comments: 

i.  The  probability  of  an  SST  encountering 
threatening  air  turbulence  Is  much  less  than 
subsonic  Jets  due  to  the  fact  that  air  tur- 
bulence varies  i.n  frequency  and  intensity  as  a 
function  of  altitude.  Since  the  SST's  opera- 
tional altitude  is  approximately  twice  that  of 
subsonic  Jets,  the  probability  of  encountering 
clear  air  turbulence  or  turbulence  associated 
With  thunderstorm  activity  is  considerably 
less.  Data  provided  by  NASA  shows  tliat  the 
probability  of  encountering  turbulence  in  the 
60.000-70.000  foot  reg.me  is  '3  that  of  en- 
countering it  at  30,000  feet.  Further,  at 
60.000  feet  the  data  shows  that  gust  intensity 
is  '2  t-bat  found  at  30.000  feet. 

2.  Clear  air  turbulence  cannot  be  detected 
with  today's  equipment.  The  speed  of  the 
SST  will  sptirt  It  out  of  these  regions  much 
more  quickly  fnan  a  subsonic  jet.  For  tliis 
reason  the  passengers  would  experience  a 
Shorter  p>erlod  of  discomfort.  SST  will  have 
a  weather  radar  that  has  the  ability  to  detect 
thunderstorm  activity  and  enable  the  pilot  to 
avoid  associated  turbulence  by  making  small 
changes  in  aircraft  heading. 

3.  Military  pilots  who  have  collectively 
logged  over  200.000  hours  in  supersonic  flight 
at  high  altitude  verify  that  clear  air  tur- 
bulence is  encountered  at  a  far  less  fre- 
quency and  less  Intensity  In  this  operational 
regime  than  in  the  subsonic  Jet  operational 
environment. 

7.  Washington  Star  Statement;  "The  hos- 
tile environment  at  70,000  feet  is  implacable. 
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I'  will  not  tolerate  flaws  In  the  fuselage.  The 
outside  skin  of  the  plane  will  be  hot  enough 
to  cook  s  etilcken  while  the  Inside,  Inches 
away,  Is  only  70  degrees.  If  cabin  pressure 
falls  at  this  altitude,  the  passengers  cannot 
survive;  In  a  matter  of  seconds  their  blood 
bolls  In  their  Telns.  The  system  must  be 
faJ  lure-proof." 

Comments : 

1.  The  environmental  control  system  and 
fuselage  structure  has  been  designed  to  pre- 
clude catastrophic  conditions  existing  Inside 
the  airplane.  Tliese  safety  provisions  are: 
(a)  Four  Independent  air  pressurlzatlon  sup- 
ply systems  for  the  passengers;  (b)  fiiselage 
crack  stopper  design  is  employed  In  order 
to  limit  the  size  of  a  fuselage  panel  blow 
out. 

Our  design  requirements  are  to  be  <  apable 
cf  sustaining  a  reasonable  cabin  altitude  In 
the  event  of  two  failures,  such  as  the  loss 
of  a  cabin  window,  and  a  pressiirlzatlon 
system. 

3.  Failure  data  is  as  follows: 

Boeing:  Normal  cabin  pressure  altitude, 
6,200  feet;  one  window  out,  6.200  feet  cabin 
altitude  can  be  maintained:  window  out  plus 
one  system  out — Note:  Airplane  descends; 
7,000  feet  is  maximum  cabin  altitude  dur- 
ing descent. 

Lockheed:  Normal  cabin  pressure  aliltude, 
6.000  feet;  one  window  out,  6,000  feet  cabin 
altitude  can  be  maintained;  window  out  plus 
one  system  out — Note;  Airplane  descend.?: 
12,000  feet  Is  maximum  cabin  altitude  during 
descent. 

3.  In  contrast  to  the  outstanding  capabil- 
ity of  the  SST,  if  a  current  Jet  loses  a  window, 
cabin  altitude  can  exceed  30.000  feet. 

8.  Washington  Star  Statement;  "The  argu- 
ments being  put  forth  to  support  the  SST  on 
an  economy  basis  are  curious.  Because  it  can 
go  so  fast,  we  are  told,  one  plane  could  make 
a  couple  of  round  trips  to  Europe  dally. 
thereby  amortizing  Its  huge  cost  at  a  rapid 
rate." 

Comment:  These  statements  are  confus- 
ing productivity  with  economics.  It  is  true 
that  one  SST  could  make  two  round  trips  to 
Europe  dally.  It  would  be  expected  to  do 
this  pist  the  same  as  a.  current  subsonic  jet 
makes  one  transcontinental  flight  dally  to 
achieve  Its  required  utilization.  However, 
the  hours  of  flying  time  per  day  for  both 
aircraft  would  be  about  the  same  and  In 
normal  airline  practice  both  aircraft  would 
be  amortized  over  the  same  number  of  years 
or  flight  hours  regardless  of  their  relative 
productivity. 

9.  Washington  Star  Statement:  "But  the 
SST  will  arrive  on  the  scene  in  1974  at  a  time 
when  other  highly  competitive  planes,  with 
far  cheaper  rates,  will  be  in  service.    Among 

/  them  win  be  the  so-called  "stretched"  Jets 
capable  of  carrying  250  passengers  for  an 
estimated  .8  cents  per  seat  mile  In  direct 
operating  costs,  versus  2.6  cents  for  the  SST. 
There  also  will  be  the  Jumbo  subsonic  C-5A, 
capable  of  carrying  750  persons.  This  latter 
plane,  which  has  been  called  an  airborne 
Holland  Tunnel,  will  operate  for  an  astonish- 
ing .5  cents  per  seat  mile." 

Comment:  The  paragraph  relating  to  op- 
erating costs  contains  one  glaring  Inaccuracy, 
In  that  direct  operating  costs  of  currently 
proposed  SST  designs  are  estimated  to  be  1.1 
cents  per  seat  mile  rather  than  2.6  cents. 

With  respect  to  the  DOC  forecast  for  the 
stretched  Jets,  the  .8  cents  per  se&t  mile 
stated  is  for  a  coach  configuration  of  250 
passengers.  It  is  more  likely  that  U.S.  air- 
lines would  operate  this  aircraft  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  224  passengers  In  a  mixed  conflgura- 
tloB  of  10%  first  class  and  90*^  coach.  This 
would  glv«  a  DOC  o<  .•  cents  per  seat  mile  on 
the  same  basis  as  used  for  estimating  an  .8 
cents  rKte  for  ooacb. 

The  C-8A  is  named  as  a  competitive  Jumbo 
Jet  to  the  SST,  whereas  it  Is  more  realistic 
to  consider  the  Boeing  747  as  a  competitive 


commercial  Jet.  The  Lockheed  C-5A  Is  a 
military  aircraft  with  no  firm  plans  at  present 
to  offer  the  alrcmft  In  a  commercial  version 
to  be  competitive  with  the  747.  The  seat 
mile  cost  of  the  7<H  Is  estimated  by  Toeing  at 
.9  cents  or  approtlmately  30°'r  below  the  SST, 
Thus,  the  better  than  50%  reduction  In  travel 
time  offered  by  the  SST  is  estimated  to  In- 
crease coet  per  seiit  mile  by  only  20%  over  the 
Jumbo  Jet.  This  seems  a  modest  price  to  pay 
where  speed  Is  tfce  commodity  being  sold. 

10.  Washington  Star  Statement:  "Most  of 
our  major  alrpwta  are  now  overcrowded. 
Ground  transpoftatlon  Into  cities  eats  up 
a  large  percentage  of  time  saved  in  air  travel. 
The  C-5A  airliners  along,  with  their  round- 
trip  $150  transatiantlc  fares,  promise  to  dis- 
gorge far  bigger  crowds  Into  the  terminals 
The  SST  win  not  only  complicate  the  picture 
but  give  the  control  tower  operators  a  whole 
new  set  of  headaches." 

Comment:  Aatually  the  SST  passenger 
capacity  Is  mu*h  less  than  some  of  the 
"Jumbo  Jets"  being  proposed  for  the  1970 
time  period  aqd  should  not  complicate 
ground  handling.  In  fact,  it  wlU  not  be  much 
bigger  than  the  '^stretched  '  version  of  today's 
Jets.  Further,  the  SST  will  have  takeoff  and 
landing  speeds  and  traffic  sfieeds  not  very 
much  different  than  today's  Jets  and  should 
not  at  all  poee  "tontrol  tower  operator  head- 
aches." 


•WASHINGTON  POST  SAYS  SUSPEN- 
SION    OP    INVESTMENT    CREDIT 

WOULD     NOT    SLOW    INFLATION 

FOR  NL^NY  MONTHS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  front 
page  rumors  r^ort  that  President  John- 
son may  ask  the  Congress  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit. 

As  one  ■who  opposed  the  investment 
credit  when  it  was  enacted  in  1962  and 
again  when  it  was  hberalized  in  1964.  I 
strongly  oppose  its  suspension  now  for 
several  reasons. 

One  reason  Is  because  American  busi- 
ness wants  governmental  action  to  be  set- 
tled and  predictable. 

The  investment  credit  was  passed  as  a 
permanent  change  in  our  tax  laws.  It 
was  designed  to  encourage  business  to 
modernize  plant  and  to  invest  in  new 
equipment.  It  has  worked.  In  doing  so 
It  has  significantly  improved  our  inter- 
national competitive  position;  and  It  Is 
immensely  expanding  our  capacity  to 
prevent  inflation  and  meet  booming  de- 
mand in  the  future. 

But  now,  economic  critics  say  it  is  too 
much  of  a  good  thing — that  It  has  in- 
itiated a  supcrboom  that  is  fueling 
inflation. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  supEKjrt  the  New  York  National 
City  Bank  newsletter  out  today  which 
calls  this  a  food-and-servlces  Inflation — 
not  a  capital  goods  Inflation. 

At  any  rate  as  I  have  said  repeatedly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  suspension  of 
the  Investment  credit  Is  a  peculiarly  unfit 
anti-inflationary  weapon  because  it  can- 
not reduce  detnand  significantly  for  a 
year  or  more. 

This  mornine's  Washington  Post  In  its 
lead  editorial  supports  exactly  this  point. 

I  might  add  that  a  memorandum  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  to  me 
last  March  dotuments  this  lag  in  detail. 

I  ask  unanioious  consent  that  today's 
Washington  Post  editoral  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  tbe  Recorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

■WrPHDRAW    THE   TAX   CSEDrr? 

The  discussion  of  whether  the  Admin- 
Istration  should  seek  the  withdrawal  of  the 
7  per  cent  investment  tax-credit  is  bein? 
conducted  on  a  dangerously  simplistic  level. 
Proponents  ol  withdrawal  speak  as  If  the 
action  would  immediately  dampen  the  so- 
called  "capital  equipment  boom,"  thereby 
reducing  upward  pressures  on  prices  aiici 
wages.  But  they  fall  to  take  into  account 
time  lags  that  have  a  mischievous  way  of 
adding  complexity  to  seemingly  obvious 
propositions  in  economic  policy. 

Suppose  that  the  practitioners  of  the  "npx 
economics  "  prevail  and  that  Congress  In  Oc- 
tober withdraws  tax  credit  for  all  busines.s 
equipment  that  Is  ordered  after  Nov.  i ;  At 
current  levels  of  expenditures  for  business 
equipment,  the  investment  tax  credit  reduces 
business  tax  liabilities  by  $2.1  billion.  But 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
credit  will  have  an  Immediate  Impact  on  the 
production  of  capital  equipment. 

The  equipment  against  which  the  bulk  of 
the  tax  credit  is  applied  is  not  taken  from 
shelves.  It  must  be  ordered,  and  there  is 
an  average  lag  of  9  or  10  months  between  the 
time  of  a  go-ahead  decision — a  caplto.I  .au- 
thorization or  appropriation — and  the  ir.<;ti!- 
lation  of  credit-eligible  equipment.  Larg?Iv 
because  of  this  order-delivery  lag,  only  about 
half  the  Impact  of  withdrawing  the  tax  credit 
would  be  felt  within  the  first  year.  New 
orders  for  business  equipment  would  be 
quickly  reduced,  but  there  would  be  no  im- 
mediate Impact  on  levels  of  production  in 
the  bxislness  equipment  Industries.  Indeed, 
the  production  Impact,  which  Is  the  crticlal 
element  in  reducing  inflationary  pressures. 
would  hardly  be  discernible  in  the  first  fir? 
or  six  months  after  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
credit. 

In  light  of  the  delayed  impacts,  the  Ad- 
ministration must  decide  whether  it  should 
prop>ose  action  now  that  would  markedly  re- 
duce the  production  of  capital  equipment 
in  1967  and  1968.  Repealing  the  investment 
credit-tax  would  make  sense  if  the  Admin- 
istration was  confident  that  the  country 
would  be  confronted  by  on  excessively  high 
level  of  aggregative  demand  at  that  time 
Presumably  the  'White  House  has  detailed 
economic  forecasts  for  1967-68.  They  should 
be  subjected  to  public  scrutiny  in  the  event 
that  a  decision  Is  made  to  reqtiest  the  witii- 
drawtU  of  the  investment  tax-credit. 


LABOR  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  J.  C. 
TURNER,  PRESIDENT.  GREATER 
WASHINGTON  CENTRAL  LABOR 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  annual  Labor  Day  Mass 
was  celebrated  in  Washington,  D.C 
Following  the  Mass,  there  was  a  wreath- 
laying  ceremony  honoring  James  Cai'- 
dinal  Gibbons,  one  of  our  greatest  Amer- 
icans. 

The  address  at  this  ceremony  was 
given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Turner,  president  of 
the  Greater  Washington  Central  Labor 
Council.  Mr.  Turner  has  long  been  one 
Of  the  leading  citizens  of  this  area.  His 
remarks  on  social  Justice  in  today's  so- 
ciety deserve  careful  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Turner's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


; 


September  6,  1966 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Labor  Day   Remarks   op   Mk.  J.   C.   TtraNEK 

AT  TH5  WREATH-LaTING   CEREMONT   HONOB- 

mo   James,    Cakdinal    Gibbons.    Septem- 
61X5,1906 

(Mr    J-   C    Turner   is    president   of    Greater 
Washington    Central    Labor   Council.    AFL- 
CIO   and   second    vice   president.   Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers) 
James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  whom  we  honor 
today  was  a  man  of  high  Ideals  and  deep 
religious  conviction  who  possessed  true  and 
abiding   compassion    for    American    woriclng 
men  and  women.     In  the  latter  p.irt  of  the 
19th  Century  he  applied  the  Angelic  teach- 
ings of   Pope    Leo   XlII's    encyclical    Rnum 
Novantm  in  defending  the  rights  of  workers 
to  organize  Into  trade  unions. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  I  am  most  pleased  to  point  out 
that  he  was  the  principal  founder  and  the 
first  Chancellor  of  the  Catholic  University. 
He  was  so  xmlversally  admired  that  in  1911. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Golden  Jubilee  as 
priest  and  his  Sliver  Jubilee  as  Cardinal,  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  religion,  gathered  to  pay 
him  homage. 

As  we  meet  here  on  Labor  Day.  1966  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished  tasks  in 
the  labor  movement  we  particularly  should 
have  before  us  the  bright  image  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  In  one  of  his  manifold  activities, 
that  of  defender  of  a  democratic  society. 

Today  we  have  a  free  society:  we  can  and 
we  must  preserve  it.  We  can  preserve  it 
best  if  we  strengthen  and  expand  the  labor 
movement.  Our  organizations  are  trtily  the 
peoples  lobby,  working  toward  the  social 
and  economic  improvement  of  all  citizens, 
organized  and  unorganized.  In  the  1930's 
Franklin  Roosevelt  recognized  the  need  for 
a  bigger,  stronger  labor  movement.  He 
wanted  to  strengthen  workers  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  he  wanted  big  unions  as  a 
countervailing  force  to  big  business  in  the 
political  and  economic  processes.  Through 
legislative  and  executive  action  he  created  a 
public  atmosphere  favorable  to  collective 
bargaining.  Unparalleled  growth  in  union 
membership  resulted. 

After  the  end  of  the  Roosevelt  era  the  rate 
of  union  growth  declined.  Technological 
change,  more  white  collar  workers,  and  other 
similar  factors  have  been  extremely  signifi- 
cant. Antl-unlon  legislation  and  less  favor- 
able attitudes  of  government  over  most  of 
the  period  since  World  War  II  have  had  a 
very  negative  effect  on  growth. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  the  principal  rea- 
son as  to  why  the  climate  for  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  less  favorable,  my  conclu- 
sion Is  that  almost  all  of  the  mass  commu- 
nication media.  Including  newspapers,  radio, 
television  and  periodicals  are  biased  against 
unions  and  every  day  give  evidence  of  such 
bias. 

The  Influence  of  advertisers,  capital  re- 
quirements, employer  orientation,  etc.  ex- 
plain the  general  anti-labor  history  of  the 
mass  media  but  cannot  Justify  It. 

With  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  Plrst  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution goes  the  obligation  of  responsibil- 
ity—responsibility to  tell  citizens  the  true 
and  undlstorted  facta  about  the  events  of 
the  day. 

In  1947  an  eminent  Commission  on  Free- 
dom of  the  Press  presented  a  Report  which. 
In  its  five  requirements,  provided  a  theory 
of  responsibility.  The  standards  proposed 
are  applicable  to  all  mass  communication 
media.    They  were: 

1-  The  press  must  give  a  truthful,  com- 
prehensive, and  Intelligent  account  of  the 
day's  events  In  a  context  which  gives  them 
meaning. 
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2.  The  press  must  provide  a  fortim  for  the 
exchange  of  comument  and  criticism. 

3.  The  press  must  project  a  representative 
picture  of  the  constituent  groups  In  the 
society. 

4.  The  press  must  present  and  clarify  the 
goals  and  values  of  the  society. 

5.  The  press  must  provide  full  access  to 
the  day's  intelligence. 

Various  plans  have  been  advanced  to 
achieve  these  standards  as  well  as  sitnilar 
standards  but  without  success. 

Recently  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  made  a  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  is  deflnitely  on  point. 
In  behalf  of  the  Ford  Foundation  Mr.  Bundy 
asked  the  Federal  Communlcatior.s  Commis- 
sion to  consider  creating  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration to  distribute  T\'  programs  across 
the  country  through  four  fixed  satellites,  one 
in  e.ach  time  2xine.  Savings  from  the  less 
expensive  satellite  distribution  of  commercial 
programs  would  be  funneled  Into  non-com- 
mercial or  educational  TV. 

It  Is  estimated  that  thirty  million  dol- 
lars per  year  could  thus  be  made  available 
for  educational  TV.  Surprisingly,  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Company,  N.B.C.  and 
C.B.S.,  expressed  Immediate  approval,  in 
principle,  of  the  Ford  concept,  while  reserv- 
ing comment  on  the  details  of  the  plan. 

With  stronger  signals  and  adequ.^te  financ- 
ing educational  TV  can  bring  an  exciting  new 
dimension  to  the  quality  of  information,  edvi- 
cation  and  culture  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  possibility  of  free  time  for 
political  candidates  is  conceivable  through 
the  new  concept . 

All  citizens  should  examine  and  evaluate 
this  new  proposal  and  If  it  Is  workable  we 
should  support  it. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  publicly  thank 
Archbishop  Pauick  O'Boyle  lor  his  stead- 
fast and  loyal  support  of  organized  labor  for 
so  many  years.  Words  cannot  convey  the 
depth  of  our  appreciation. 

in  the  coming  year  let  us  try.  most  hum- 
bly, to  emulate  the  righteous  zeal  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  In  the  pursuit  of  social  Justice  and 
the  preservation  of  freedom. 


Whereaa,  the  purpose  of  the  National  Park 
Service  la  to  conserve  the  Bcenery  tnnX  the 
natural  and  hlstorlcaj  objects  and  the  wild- 
life therein  and  to  pi-ovide  for  the  cnjoj-ment 
of  the  same  in  such  mianner  and  by  such 
means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  gtnerations:  and 

Whereas,  this  area  will  greatly  and  lastingly 
benefit  from  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
area,  one  of  the  major  recent  additions  to  the 
national  parks  system: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Mclver  F\irman,  Mayor 
cf  the  City  ct  Corpus  Christi.  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  remind  our  people  of  this  anniver- 
sary and  its  significance  in  preserving  for 
posterity  one  of  Texas"  outstanding  national 
wonders  and  to  proclaim  August  25,  1966.  as 
"National  Park  Service  Day"  In  the  City  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  to  respectfully  urge  our 
cU:zenry  to  reflect  upon  our  great  fortune 
in  having  a  part  of  this  great  park  system 
virtually  at  our  back  door. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  to  be  affixed  this  25th 
day  of  August,  1966. 

McI\i:r  FtJRMAN.  M.D  . 
MavOT,  City  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tel. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  PROCLAIMS  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SER\aCE  DAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
August  25  was  the  50th  anniversarj'  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  I  wish  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  many  that  were  voiced  on 
that  historic  occasion,  to  this  organiza- 
tion which  has  done  so  much  to  conserve 
the  natural  history  of  America. 

In  Texas,  the  Service  is  doing  out- 
standing work,  at  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore,  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  un- 
spKjiled  seashores  in  America.  It  was  a 
long  tough  4-year  fight  to  get  the  sea- 
shore approved  by  Congress,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  act  I  wish  to  commend 
tlie  Park  Service  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  implementing  it. 

Recently  Corpus  Christi,  the  city 
closest  to  Padre  Island,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion proclaiming  August  25.  1966,  as  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Day.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proclamation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamatiow 

Whereas.  August  25.  1966,  will  mark  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Park  Service  m  the  Department  of 
Interior;    and 


THE  LIONS  PEACE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
memt)er  of  Lions  International,  I  was 
most  pleased  to  learn  that  Lions  Interna- 
tional— the  world's  largest  service  club 
organization — has  announced  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Lions  peace  essay  contest. 

This  essay  contest  is  open  to  any  male 
or  female  who  will  be  14,  but  less  than 
22  years  of  age  as  of  January  15,  1967. 
Awards  will  be  made  on  several  levels, 
ranging  from  the  international  level  to 
the  local  club  level. 

The  grand  prize  winner  will  receive 
a  $25,000  personal  educational  and/or 
career-assistance  grant  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  International  Association 
of  Lions  Clubs.  Each  winner  in  the 
eight  world  geographical  divisions  will 
receive  a  $1,000  cash  prize,  travel  ex- 
pense-paid trip  to  Lions  International 
50th  Anniversary  Convention  In  1967,  in 
Chicago,  m.,  a  gold  medal,  and  a  per- 
sonalized division  award  plaque. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Lindsey  of  Lawrence- 
burg,  Tenn.,  international  president  of 
Lions  International,  announced  the  pur- 
pose of  the  contest  is  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  people  on  the  desirability  of 
searching  for  ideas  and  developing  a  plan 
toward  making  world  peace  a  reality. 

Goals  of  the  peace  essay  contest  are: 

Plrst.  Discovery  of  a  workable  plan  for 
world  F>eacc. 

Second.  Concentration  of  attention  on 
the  subject  of  world  peace. 

Third.  The  accentuation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  and  liberty. 

This  Lions  International  peace  essay 
contest  is  a  most  commendable  project. 
I  trust  it  will  meet  with  the  full  support 
of  my  colleagues. 


VIETNAM— TESTING    GROUND    FOR 
THIRD  WORLD  WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  In  an 
article,  entitled  "This  Is  the  Third  World 
War."  the  Economist  of  London  has 
drawn  a  clear  picture  of  how  vital  It  is 
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that  the  United  States  resist  the  so- 
called  war  of  national  liberation  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Economist  points  out  that 
Vietnam,  despite  what  we  hear  from  some 
qtiarters,  is,  indeed,  the  testing  ground 
for  the  theories  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Un  Piao,  the  Red  Chinese  prophet  who 
laid  out  the  strategy  of  Peking  In  his 
now  famous  paper  "On  People's  War"  a 
year  ago. 

In  view  of  Lin  Plao's  ascension  to  ever 
higher  power,  it  behooves  us  to  pay  heed 
to  his  words.  For,  as  the  Economist 
notes,  Mao  is  not  backing  down  from  Lin 
Plao's,  thesis.  This  is  the  most  unpor- 
tant  fact  about  Asia  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  published 
In  the  Economist  for  August  20,  1966,  be 
printed  In  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Economist.  Aug.  20,  1966) 
This  is  thz  Thibd  Wobld  Wax 

There  la  no  Mao  but  Mao,  and  Lin  Plao 
Is  hU  prophet.  That  Is  what  the  past 
week's  events  In  Peking  boll  down  to. 
The  communique  from  the  Chinese  com- 
munists' central  committee  at  the  weekend, 
followed  by  the  ominously  martial  rally  In 
Peking  on  Thursday,  with  a  uniformed  Mao 
Tke-tung  presenting  his  "close  friend  In 
combAt"  Un  Plao  to  the  people,  marks  out 
unmistakably  the  path  Mao  means  China 
to  follow.  It  was  predictable  that  the  cen- 
tral committee,  In  the  sort  of  words  Stalin 
once  made  Russians  use  about  blm.  would 
duly  declare  Mao  Tse-tung  a  genius,  "the 
greatest  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  of  our  era."  After 
the  Mao-organlsed  purges  of  the  last  four 
months,  and  his  baptism  In  the  Yangtze 
last  month,  this  was  Inevitable.  like  all 
monopolists  of  temp>oral  power,  from  the 
Roman  emperors  to  StaUn,  Mao  Is  spending 
bis  last  years  in  arranging  to  become  a  god. 

What  was  not  Inevitable  is  the  emergence 
of  Marshal  Lin  Plao  as  China's  number  two, 
and  tbe  meaning  this  baa  for  Cblna's  foreign 
policy.  The  only  other  Chinese  mentioned 
by  name  among  the  encomiums  to  Mao  In 
the  central  committee's  communique — and 
twice  at  that — is  Un  Plao.  At  Thursday's 
rally  In  Peking  It  was  Un  Plao  who  took 
precedence  Immediately  after  Mao  himself, 
before  the  country's  president  and  prime 
minister  and  the  communist  party's  secre- 
tary-general. It  was  Un  Plao  who  made 
the  main  speech  under  the  approving  gaze 
of  Chairman  Mao.  Sick  man  or  not,  palely 
self-effacing  or  not,  the  defence  minister 
has  risen  to  tbe  rank  of  Mao's  chief  assist- 
ant and  his  successor-apparent.  He  has 
done  this  partly  because  he  can  speak  for 
the  army,  and  partly  because  he  has  loyally 
used  the  army  as  a  guinea-pig  for  the  "cul- 
tural revolution"  dose  of  salts  with  which 
Mao  la  now  ptu-ging  the  whole  country.  But 
Un  Plao  has  probably  risen  for  another 
reason  too,  and  this  is  bad  news. 

A  year  ago  Lin  Plao  wrote  the  famous 
article.  "On  People's  War,"  which  said  that 
China's  foreign  policy  was  to  encourage  guer- 
rUla  wars  in  the  "countryside  o*  the  world" — 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America — In  order  to 
encircle  and  destroy  the  imperialists  In  the 
"cities  of  the  world,"  north  America  and 
western  Europe.  The  year  that  has  pkassed 
since  Un  Plao  wrote  his  article  has  been  a 
bad  one  for  China's  foreign  policy,  in  Indo- 
nesia, in  Africa  and  now  even  in  North 
Korear:  It  would  have  been  reasonable 
to  expect  China  to  whistle  its  revolu- 
tionary tune  under  Its  breath  this  year.  Not 
a  bit  ot  It.  The  central  committee  has  picked 
out  tbe  Un  Plao  article  for  a  pat  on  the  back 
as  a  scientific  analysis  of  "the  world  revolu- 
tion of  our  time."    And  Bfao  has  picked  out 


Un  Piao  as  his  chief  assistant.  The  meaning 
Is  clear.  Mao  Tse-tung,  now  almost  mystical 
In  Ills  certainty,  is  not  backing  down  one 
inch  from  his  hopes  of  Ideological  expansion. 
This  Is  the  nuist  Important  fact  about  Asia 
today.  It  Is  tbe  tefkground  against  which 
the  debate  on  Anjerlcan  policy  in  the  Far 
East  has  to  be  measured.  Whether  the 
United  States  has  a  Job  to  do  in  Asia  is  not, 
at  bottom,  something  to  be  decided  In  Wash- 
ington. It  has  alteady  been  decided  in  Pe- 
king. The  Americans  were  a  Pacific  pwwer 
long  before  they  liecame  an  Atlantic  power. 
In  Europe  they  have  generally  had  a  com- 
forting layer  of  ftiendly  countries  between 
them  and  their  main  potential  enemy,  Ger- 
nxany  or  Russia.  Across  the  Paclflc,  there  is 
nothing  but  cold  water.  That  Is  why  the 
Americans  sent  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan 
a  century  ago.  when  all  they  were  asking  of 
Europe  was  to  be  left  alone  by  it.  It  is  why 
they  now  have  virtually  no  choice  but  to 
resist  what  China  is  trying  to  do.  No  one 
else  can.  It  will  take  the  other  Asians  at  least 
a  decade  to  siimmtin  up  the  strength  to  look 
after  China  thema«lves.  The  British  are  still 
snarled  up  in  the  non-sequltor  of  thinking 
that  belonging  to  Europe  means  not  belong- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Russians 
took  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  at 
Tashkent  this  yeaj,  when  they  declared  their 
Interest  in  the  stability  of  the  Indian  sub- 
continent; but  thty  have  still  not  been  able 
to  bring  themseltes  to  say  out  loud  that 
China's  idea  of  tinlversal  revolution  Is  a 
hell  of  a  way  to  run  the  world.  They  prob- 
ably will  In  the  end.  But  meantime  the 
Americans,  and  tile  Americans  alone,  are  in 
a  position  to  do  aDmethlng  about  the  prob- 
lem-man of  the  1960s:  Mao  the  evangelist, 
with  his  hot  gospel  of  guerrilla  liberation 
tucked  under  his  lirm. 

None  of  this  is  really  in  dispute.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann.  the  most  persistent  and  In- 
telligent of  Presldjnt  Johnson's  critics,  agrees 
that  It  is  right  for  the  United  States  to  use 
its  strength  to  establish  a  balance  of  power 
against  the  Chinese.  The  argument  Is  about 
how  much  strength  will  be  needed,  and 
where  It  can  best  be  applied. 

It  can  be  argued  that  In  the  end  the  whole 
business  of  restrfclnlng  China's  missionary 
zeal  may  turn  out  to  be  much  easier  than  it 
looks  right  now.  China  la  a  very  poor  country 
indeed.  An  article  on  page  720  argues  that 
Its  chances  of  ev«r  becoming  a  rich  one.  or 
even  of  building  up  a  modestly  successftU 
Industry,  are  muck  dimmer  than  most  people 
have  usually  assamed.  If  China  does  re- 
main a  poor  couatry.  Its  hope  of  inspiring 
revolutions  all  around  the  world  will  be  ra- 
tioned by  the  amount  of  help  it  can  actually 
send  to  would-be  tevolutlonarles.  And  that, 
to  be  fair  to  Mao,  Is  all  he  alms  to  do.  He 
Is  not  an  expansionist  in  the  sense  of  want- 
ing to  push  Chtaa's  own  territory  beyond 
what  he  consldeXs  Its  historic  boundaries. 
He  Just  wants  to  spread  the  good  word — but 
"out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  Ten  years 
hence,  if  China  to  still  too  poor  to  export 
many  guns  and  m|iny  missionaries.  Lin  Plao's 
thesis  about  "th#  revolution  of  our  time" 
could  look  as  punctured  as  President  Nas- 
ser's grandiose  aids  of  the  1950s  look  now. 
This  Is  the  optimistic  way  of  looking  at 
things.  There  is  Bothing  wrong  with  hoping 
that  the  worst  will  not  happen.  But  it  is 
not  a  basis  for  pcilicy.  You  look  so  stupid 
If  the  worst  does  come.  Until  and  unless 
there  U  solid  evidence  that  China  does  not 
intend  to  do  what  Lin  Plao  says  It  wants  to 
do,  or  cannot  do  it.  the  only  safe  assumption 
for  the  Americans  or  anybody  else  to  make 
is  that  the  Chinese  mean  every  word  they 
say.  That  Is  where  any  sober  Asia  policy 
starts  from. 

That  Is  where  1|  starts  from.  Did  It  really 
have  to  lead  to  What  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam? Mr.  Johnson's  critics  say  that  it  need 
not  have  done.    But  lately  it  has  looked  very 


much  as  If  some  of  the  steam  has  been  going 
out  of  the  critics'  arguments.  This  Is  not 
because  they  like  this  singularly  beastly  war 
any  better  than  they  used  to.  Nobody  does 
It  Is  because,  If  one  leaves  aside  the  Marxists 
and  the  honourable  pacifists,  a  good  many  of 
the  critics  are  finding  it  Increasingly  hard  t<3 
disagree  with  the  basic  premise  of  Mr.  John- 
son's policy — that  it  is  at  present  America's 
job  to  try  to  keep  China's  evangelism  under 
control.  Having  accepted  that,  they  then 
find  it  increasingly  hard  to  suggest  any  posi- 
tive alternative  to  doing  It  In  Vietnam.  And 
every  time  Mao  Tse-tung  does  something 
that  seems  to  Justify  everybody's  worst  fears, 
the  critics'  Job  gets  that  much  tougher. 

Senator  Pulbeight.  for  instance,  has  not 
taken  direct  issue  with  the  policy  for  .iVsia 
that  President  Johnson  si)elled  out  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  on  July  12th.  He  pre- 
ferred to  argue  that  the  President  ought  to 
have  consulted  Congress  first.  It  Is  an  argu- 
ment that  would  have  carried  more  weight 
If  Mr.  Truman  had  consulted  Congress  be- 
fore deciding  that  the  Americans  must  ttike 
over  the  Job  of  defending  Greece  and  Tur- 
key— the  "Truman  doctrine" — in  1947.  Mr. 
Llppmann,  for  his  ptart,  has  walked  Into  a 
couple  of  traps.  He  tried  to  argue  on  July 
26th  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
guerrilla  war  In  Vietnam  ("one  small  corner 
of  the  world")  and  other  possible  guerrilla 
wars  that  might  follow  it  elsewhere.  Bui 
Marshal  Lin  Piao  saw  the  connection  all  right 
for  China's  purfxjses  In  the  article  on  "peo- 
ple's war"  that  the  Peking  central  commit- 
tee has  Just  commended: 

"The  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  see  .  .  .  that  what  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  do,  they  can  do  too." 

That  was  one  trap,  and  Mr.  Llppmann 
dropped  into  it.  The  other  Is  bigger  and 
deeper,  and  goes  right  down  to  the  fund:i- 
mental  question  about  the  whole  war:  how 
can  you  defend  the  non-communist  p.arts  of 
Asia  unless  you  are  ready  to  fight  a  w.\r  In 
Asia?  Mr.  Llppmann  says,  quite  rightly,  thst 
with  the  single  exception  of  Korea  In  1950 
the  United  States  has  always  avoided  land 
wars  in  Asia  like  the  plague.  So  he  argues 
that  the  Americans  should  discharge  their 
responsibility  to  the  Asians  by  means  of  sea 
and  air  pow^er  alone — which  means,  in  effect. 
by  air  power  deployed  from  Eilrcraft  carriers 
and  from  Islands  off  the  Asian  mainland. 
But  Mr.  Llppmann  himself  has  scathingly 
pointed  out  how  limited  the  uses  of  air  power 
have  been  in  Vietnam,  If  air  power  h.is  not 
yet  succeeded  in  tipping  the  scales  in  a  w.ir 
to  which  the  Americans  have  committed 
300,000  troops,  how  on  earth  can  it  protect 
non-communist  Asia  all  by  itself? 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  this  is  now  an 
academic  argimient.  China  has  nominated 
Vietnam  as  a  test-case  for  what  it  cl.iims  to 
be  a  new  kind  of  war.  It  is  a  land  w.ir. 
fought  by  relatively  small  formations  of  very 
brave  men  who  are  prepared  to  persist  lor 
years  wlih  the  tactics  of  ambush  and  ter- 
rorism until  the  other  side's  nerve  cracks 
Those  who  believe  that  this  technique  of 
"people's  war"  should  be  opposed,  bewuse 
its  aim  Is  to  set  up  an  unacceptable  form  ot 
society,  have  little  choice  but  to  fight  It  on 
its  own  terms:  that  is.  by  a  land  war  It  is 
not  the  "right  war  In  the  right  plate"  De 
fenslve  wars  seldom  are.  It  is  not  the  sort 
of  war  that  the  Americans  will  be  able  t ) 
'  bring  themselves  to  fight  time  and  time  .ig:iln 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  But  if  It  comes 
out  right  in  Vietnam,  it  will  with  kick  not 
have  to  be  fought  all  over  again  elsewhere 
If  the  dissident  minority  in  South  Vietn.im 
fails  to  take  power  by  force  of  arms,  dissident 
minorities  In  other  places  will  think  twice 
before  they  believe  Lin  Plao's  tip  th.-it  they 
are  on  to  a  winner. 

But  if  the  technique  of  "people's  war" 
does  succeed  In  Vietnam,  the  past  week's 
events  in  Peking  vrtll  take  on  a  new  light 
Those  who  do  not  like  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
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but  equally  do  not  want  to  see  Mao  Tse- 
tungs  beliefs  sweeping  across  Asia  in  a  wave 
of  guerrilla  war.  have  a  duty  to  ask  them- 
selves where  else  they  think  the  wave  can  be 
stopped.  Thailand?  But  the  non-commu- 
nist Thais  are  not  going  to  call  for  help  from 
a  defeated  American  army,  and  in  any  case 
it  IS  logically  much  harder  to  get  help  into 
Thailand  than  into  Vietnam.  Burma?  Not 
on  the  cards.  India,  then?  But  the  mind 
swerves  away  from  the  difncult>  of  doing 
anything  to  help  that  fragile  coui'-try  if  the 
guerrillas  once  get  to  work  in  West  Beng.'^l  or 
Kerala  or  wherever. 

Tlie  fighting  in  Vietnam,  it  is  said,  could 
grow  into  the  third  world  war.  In  a  sense. 
It  already  is  the  third  world  war.  It  Is  not 
by  the  Americans'  choice  tliat  this  ha.s  be- 
come a  testing-ground  for  the  theories  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Lin  Piao.  It  need  net 
have  been.  If  there  were  any  reasonable 
grounds  for  thinking  that  a  communist  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam  would  not  be  fcilowcd  by 
communist  bids  for  power  in  the  rest  of 
Asia— starting  In  Thailand,  and  movijig  from 
there  towards  India — it  would  not  be  neces- 
Siiry  to  make  a  stand  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
no'k  be  necessary  if  Lin  Piao  had  not  written 
what  he  has  written,  and  had  not  now  been 
given  Mao's  accolade  for  writing  it.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  if  Russia  were  able 
to  assert  its  authority  over  the  commiuusts 
of  south-east  Asia  and  guarantee  that  a 
stable  truce  line,  like  the  line  between  the 
two  parts  o£  Germany,  could  be  drawn  along 
the  Mekong  between  a  communist  Indo- 
china and  a  non-communist  Thailand.  If 
either  of  those  things  applied,  a  deal  could 
be  done  In  Vietnam  tomorrow.  The  only 
losers  would  be  those  South  Vietnamese, 
Buddhists  and  Cathollct,  alike,  who  Iceep  on 
telling  anyone  who  will  listen  that  they  do 
not  want  to  be  ruled  by  communists.  It 
would  be  a  cyiUcal  deal:  but  It  could  be 
struck. 

The  deal  the  Amencaiis  cannot  reasonably 
be  asked  to  strike  is  one  that  threatens  lo 
sell  the  pass  to  the  whole  of  southern  Asia. 
This  is  Mr.  Johnson's  enormous  problem.  It 
is  also  the  problem  of  those  who  criticise  his 
decision  to  take  America  into  the  war.  Those 
of  them— an  increasing  number— who  agree 
that  America  has  a  responsibility  towards 
the  noii-communlst  nations  of  Asia  cannot 
dodge  the  question  it  poses.  How  else  can 
you  suggest  holding  the  line,  if  not  by  figlit- 
ing  in  Vietnam? 
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patch  to  approve  the  House -passed  bill, 
or  an  amended  version  of  Uie  bill  as 
agreed  on  by  a  conference  bet'ween  the 
two  Houses,  will  thwart  the  will  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. While  I  salute  the  House's  action, 
I  feel  that  both  bodies  mu.st  recognize 
the  uigcncy  of  acting  quickly  to  consoli- 
date the  gains  already  made. 


SCHOOL  MILK  EXTENSION  PASSED 
BY  HOUSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on 
July  12  the  Senate  passed  a  child  nutri- 
tion bill  which  among  its  several  pro- 
visions included  language  extending  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren 
through  1970.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
an  amended  version  of  this  legislation 
passed  the  House  last  Thursday.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
this  House  version,  which  generally  fol- 
lows the  Senate-passed  bill.  The  alter- 
native is  a  time-consuming  conference 
which  could  jeopardize  the  final  action 
on  this  legislation  before  Congress 
adjourns. 

During  my  9  years  in  the  Senate,  no 
legislation  has  received  the  strong  sup- 
port given  the  school  milk  extension  pi-o- 
posal.  When  I  introduced  a  bill  making 
the  program  permanent  earlier  in  the 
year,  67  of  my  Senate  colleagues  co- 
siwnsored  the  measure.  Similar  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  by  well  over 
50  Congressmen. 

Consequently,  in  my  estimation,  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  failure  to  act  with  dis- 


gold.  It  will  be  a  beautiful  addition  to  any 
library  and  a  ready  source  of  Information 
about  prominent  Ohioans  you  know  or  are 
likely  to  meet.  It  will  be  tangible  records  of 
lives  tiiat  will  be  passed  on  to  future 
generations." 

The  publication  is  a  public  service  per- 
formed by  a  private  enterprise  orgarUzatlon 
of  long  experience  and  enviable  record. 


MFIS.  OLGA  T.  WEBER.  ORIGINATOR 
OF  CONSTITUTION  DAY  CELEBRA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  L.'MJSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Olga  T.  Weber  is  a  very  special  pei-son 
in  the  eyes  of  the  residents  of  Louisville, 
OMo.  She  is  the  originator  of  Constitu- 
tion Day  celebrations,  the  founder  of  the 
Constitution  Day  Committee,  Inc..  of 
LouisviHc,  and  the  reason  Louisville  be- 
came known  as  the  Constitution  town. 

Mrs.  Weber's  tireless  efforts  in  promot- 
ing patiiolic  endeavors  are  i^o'A'  being 
lecognized  by  the  State  of  Oliio.  An  in- 
vitation has  been  extended  to  her  by  the 
Historical  Records  As.sociation  to  par- 
ticipate with  biographical  data  for  pub- 
lication in  "Ohio  Lives,"  the  Buckeye 
state's  Who's  Who. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  published  in  tlie  Louisville  Herald 
on  August  18  in  regard  to  the  honor  ac- 
corded Mis.  Weber  be  printed  in  the 

Record- 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

■  Ohio  Lives"  Seeks  Bibliocraphical  Data  of 
Constitution  Town's  Olga  T.  Weber 

The  Historical  Record  Association  proudly 
.nnnounces  the  publication  of  "Ohio  Lives.  ■ 
the   Buckeye    State's    Who's    Who' 

Rali)h  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  "There  is 
properly  no  history;  only  biography  '  And 
the  Historical  Record  Association  says.  "Your 
own  life  record  is  an  Imjjortant  chapter  in 
O'llo  History   " 

Tlie  A-ssoclation  directs  this  statement  to 
those  invited  to  participate  with  bioeraphlcal 
data  for  publication  of  "Ohio  Lives." 

The  invitation  has  been  issued  to  Mrs.  Olga 
T    Weber  of  Louisville  and    in  part,  reads: 

"In  recognition  of  your  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  your  community,  state 
find  nation,  you  are  invited  to  be  included 
with  notable  Ohioans  in  our  forthcoming 
publication,  "Ohio  Lives, "  the  Buckeye  Who's 
Who.  which  is  now  being  produced  vmder  the 
editorship  of  Dr  Clyde  Hlssong,  formerly 
Ohio  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion," 

It  continues:  "There  is  presently  a  dearth 
of  record  that  gives  the  life  of  our  present- 
day  leaders.  Ohio  Lives  will  furnish  li- 
braries, schools,  newspapers  and  individuals 
with  a  source  of  carefully  selected  biographi- 
cal material  of  Ohioans  and  will  be  widely 
distributed  in  Ohio  as  well  as  in  the  nation 
Invitations  are  being  issued  to  those  who  are 
designated  by  the  supervising  editor.  Dr. 
Hlssong.  with  the  assistance  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Edltoriiil  Advisory  Board. 
They  represent  leadership  in  the  professions, 
finance,  business,  agriculture,  politics  re- 
ligion, education  and  culttire  in  the.r  com- 
munities. Local  and  state  records  are 
studied  to  determine  eligibility  of  nominees 
These  people  are  being  invited  to  furnish 
biographical  data  of  themselves  to  assure 
accuracy  of  the  edition. 

"Ohio  Lives  will  be  a  handsome  volume, 
elaborately  printed  and  permanently  bound 
in  a  rigid  artcraft  binding  with  lettjering  in 


NEED  FOR  12 -MILE  FISHERY  ZONE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  that  there  Is  consider- 
able doubt  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Coimnittee  as  to  the  critical  value  of  the 
passage  of  the  12-mile  fisliery  zone  bill 
in  tlie  present  Congress. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  objections  of 
some  segments  of  the  American  fishing 
industry  that  the  bill  will  adversely  affect 
their  present  relations  •«  ith  South  Amer- 
ican nations,  off  whose  shoi^es  they  pres- 
ently fish.  It  is  my  feeling  that  a  strong 
position  in  behalf  of  America's  flsheimen 
by  reserving  this  additional  9-mile  pro- 
tective and  conservation  zone  will  assist 
us  immeasui-ably  in  our  international 
negotiations  on  fisheries  questions.  If 
we  do  not  take  action  on  this  matter  in 
the  89th  Congres.s,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  clearly  advising  the  world  fish- 
eries community  that  America  does  not 
care  very  much  about  her  fishermen,  and 
further,  welcomes  the  plunder  of  her  ad- 
jacent coastal  i-esources. 

It  is  intolerable  that  the  United  States 
should  be  forced  to  negotiate  a  12-mile 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  have  12-mile  protection,  and  our 
fishermen  are  certainly  desei-ving  of 
equal  consideration.  Every  day  of  delay 
means  tiiat  tons  more  of  these  resources 
are  finding  their  way  Into  the  holds  of 
the  Soviet  fleet,  while  our  own  fishermen 
suffer  from  the  antiquated  protection  of 
3  miles. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
some  segments  of  the  American  fishery 
industry  have  made  a  convincing  case 
against  this  apparent  need.  Mr.  George 
Johaiisen.  the  secretary-treasurer  of  tlie 
Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  whose  juris- 
diction also  extends  to  crewmen  aboard 
coastal  trawlers,  has  written  .seme 
thoughtful  answers  to  the  case  made  by 
the  American  tuna  fishermen  who  fish 
off  South  America.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  discussion  is  of  such  interest  that  it 
should  be  made  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congi'ess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jo- 
hansen's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 
Seattle.  Wash..  August  5.  1966 
To:   Washington  State  congressional  delega- 
tion and  other  Members  of  Congress. 
Subject     The  conservation  and  preservation 
of  U-S.  coastal  fishery  stocks. 
Gentlemen:    It  has   been  brought   to  our 
attention  that  during  the  recent  discussions 
on  HR  9531    (the   12 -mile  limit  fishery  bill), 
the    tuna    industry    advanced   a   number    of 
reasons  why  this  bill  or  similar  bills  should 
not  be  reported  at  this  time.    We  do  not  be- 
lieve those  reasons  to  be  valid.    We  feel  that 
if  Congress  were  to  follow  the  "no  action' 
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recooam«iida.tloiu,  not  otjlj  would  tbe  United 
8tatM  lose  a  big  part  of  Ita  domestic  flsberies, 
tmt  more  Importantly,  we  would  loae  respect 
and  could  conceivably  be  subject  to  addi- 
tional abuses  from  Uioee  countries  wbleh 
tutve  made  excesslTe  clatma  for  flabery 
Jujiodlctlon. 

Following  are  the  reasons  advanced  by  tlie 
tuna  Industry  why  HR  9531  or  any  slmllur 
bills  should  not  be  reported  at  this  time,  ar.d 
our  replies : 

1.  No  action  should  be  taken  until  the 
technical  dlscuaslons  recently  agreed  to  by 
the  USSR  and  which  are  about  to  take  place 
have  come  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Answer:  If  the  United  States  falls  to  ex- 
hibit proper  concern  at  this  time  as  to  coastal 
fishery  resources  by  rejecting  legislation 
which  will  provide  considerable  protection  in 
the  Immediate  future,  it  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  Increased  fishing  ef- 
forts by  Russia,  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
will  make  a  meaningful  treaty  or  agreement 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  It  should  also  be 
noted  Russia  has  already  adopted  the  12-mlle 
limit. 

a.  Ko  action  should  be  taken  until  S.J.  Res. 
39  has  been  enacted  and  a  report  subnxltted. 
At  this  time  we  do  not  know  the  extent  and 
Importance  of  the  domestic  resources 
actually  Involved. 

Answer:  We  are  strong  believers  In  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  8.J.  Res.  29.  It  Is 
regrettable  legislation  of  this  type  was  not 
enacted  several  years  ago.  However,  this 
Joint  Resolution  provides  for  a  rattier  ex- 
tensive undertaking,  one  which  could  not  be 
concluded  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of 
fish  harvested  weekly  and  monthly  by  the 
Riissians  do  not  allow  for  an  unlimited  wait- 
ing time,  but  call  for  actloa  NOW,  not  some- 
time in  the  future.  Their  take  la  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  million  pounds  as  of 
this  date,  and  will  exceed  a  quarter  billion 
pounds  at  the  end  of  1966. 

3.  No  action  should  be  taken  until  we  have 
better  data  concerning  the  possible  impact 
on  U.S.-based  distant  water  flabertes,  e.g. 
shrimp  and  tuna,  both  of  which  are  fished 
to  an  important  degree  inside  13  miles  of 
the  coast  of,  and  around  islands  belonging 
to,  other  countries. 

Answer:  One  must  assume  that  most  of 
the  fish  caught  by  United  States  citizens  on 
foreign  coasts  consist  of  tuna.  Contrary  to 
arguments  advanced  by  the  tuna  industry, 
passa^  of  this  legislation  would  not  bring 
about  a  change  for  the  worse,  as  far  as  con- 
ditions which  now  exist  with  respect  to 
American  fishermen  fishing  In  South  Ameri- 
can waters.  In  our  opinion.  These  South 
American  countries  have  already  promul- 
gated fishery  limits  far  In  excess  of  anything 
contemplated  by  HJt.  0531.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  they  will  continue  their  harassing 
efforts  In  the  future,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  passage  or  non-passage  of  this  bill 
would  make  any  difference.  In  any  event, 
charity  begins  at  home — we  are  far  more 
concerned  with  the  fisheries  resources  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  our  coasts.  We  be- 
lieve It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  stocks  that  have  been 
so  carefully  preserved  for  the  use  of  present 
and  future  generations,  as  far  as  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  us  to  do  BO. 

4.  No  action  should  be  taken  until  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Uarlne  and  Plsberles 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  more  exten- 
sive hearings  to  receive  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  intematloruU  law  of  the 
sea  In  an  atmosphere  not  characterized  by 
the  hysteria  and  emotions  generated  by  the 
recent  Russian  activities. 

Answer:  We  can  understand  the  reluctance 
of  an  Indtistry  (which.  In  the  nature  of  Its 
bualnen.  Is  fishing  off  foreign  shores)  to  ac- 
cept any  restrictions  in  relation  to  extension 
of  fishery  Umtts.    We  do  not  believe  the  ex- 


tension of  our  present  territorial  3-mlle  limit 
to  twelve  miles  for  Ikhery  purposes  presents 
any  complications  1&  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional law.  The  table  Inserted  In  the  Senate 
hearings  on  S.  2218  shows  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  world's  coastal  nations  have 
adopted  a  fishery  ILOilt  of  more  than  three 
miles.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Maghoson, 
Douglas  MacArthur  II.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Rdatlons  stated: 

"In  view  of  the  reoent  developments  In  In- 
ternational practice,  action  by  the  United 
States  at  this  time  to  eetabllRh  an  exclusive 
fishery  zone  extending  9  miles  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  would  not  be  contrary  to  In- 
ternational law  and  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  such  action  would  not  extend  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  beyond  our  traditional  3-mlle 
limit  and  wodld  not  affect  such  traditional 
freedoms  of  the  sea  as  freedom  of  navigation 
or  of  overflying." 

While  there  have  been  considerable  ex- 
changes of  views  between  countries  because 
of  the  extension  of  fishery  limits,  there  has 
been  no  serious  challenge  as  to  the  validity 
of  these  actions  (taken  mostly  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis)  under  International  law.  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  which 
makes  it  possible  for  other  coointrlea  to  take 
unilateral  action  but  which  denies  this  same 
privilege  to  the  United  States.  In  our  opin- 
ion. If  these  actions  that  have  already  been 
accomplished  by  thote  coastal  nations  which 
extended  their  fishery  limits  did  not  produce 
complications  under  International  law.  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  followed  the  ex- 
ample by  the  tnajofltiy  of  nations  should  ren- 
der International  law  complications  exceed- 
ingly remote. 

Of  course,  if  the  opponents  of  H.R.  9531 
succeeded  In  entangling  this  proposed  legis- 
lation In  a  number  ot  International  law  ques- 
tions, this  would,  of  course,  produce  endless 
delays  and  glv^  Russia  and  Japan  ample  time 
to  decimate  United  States  coastal  fisheries 
resources. 

6.  No  action  should  be  taken  until  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  implement  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  an  Pishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas, 
and  the  results  of  tfcat  effort  analyzed. 

Answer:  We  believe  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  should  be 
Implemented  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  that  general  rules  for  conservation  and 
contiguous  Bones  encompassing  the  Inhabited 
areas  of  the  fishery  stocks  In  question,  should 
be  established.  However,  it  appears  to  us 
that  extending  such  contlguoxis  conservation 
zones  from  the  12-mlle  limit  Instead  of  the  3- 
mlles,  will  enhance  ttie  protection  for  United 
States  stocks. 

6.  No  action  shoukl  be  taken  on  the  basis 
that  this  legislatloa  provides  any  real  pro- 
tection to  stocks  of  fish  contiguous  to  our 
coast.  Except  for  limited  stocks  of  shrimp 
and  crab  off  the  west  coast  states,  most  other 
species  migrate  freely  beyond  any  12-mlle 
line. 

Answer:  In  the  nature  of  things,  one  must 
crawl  before  he  can  walk.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain complete  protection  for  our  coastal 
stocks  of  fish,  our  present  territorial  limits 
would  have  to  be  ettended  several  hundred 
miles.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  such 
results,  and  therefore  we  consider  the  present 
legislation  a  good  start  In  the  right  direction. 
We  would  gain  muck  protection  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  where  12  tilles  would  prohibit  the 
entry  of  foreign  flskermen  In  a  good  many 
Inlets  and  bays  now  of>en  to  International 
fishing.  One  must  consider  that  any  distance 
one  can  remove  a  foreign  fishery  vessel  from 
our  shoreline  Is  a  Help.  With  the  pressure 
of  Japan  and  Russia  steadily  Increasing,  we 
need  all  the  .help  we  can  get.  This  Is  ex- 
ceptionally true  leg^latlvely  becatise  federal 
legislation  enacted  l»to  law  Is  a  declaration — 
more  than  by  any  other  means — of  the  pur- 
pose  and   intent  of  Congress   to  render  Its 


best  efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  our  flsh- 
ertes. 

7.  No  actions  should  be  taken  on  the  basis 
that  this  legislation  solves  any  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  coastal  fisheries.  No 
single  witness  claimed  the  bills  are  any  more 
than  "a  step  In  the  right  direction". 

Answer:  We,  of  coiirse.  agree  with  the  tuna 
Industry  that  It  Is  not  a  complete  package 
We  do  need  contiguous  fishery  conservation 
zones  in  addition  to  what  this  legislation 
will  accomplish.  It  would  be  most  desirable 
to  find  complete  solutions,  but  seldom,  it 
ever,  are  such  results  obtained — except  by 
degrees.  Steps  In  the  right  direction  spe'.l 
progress  for  which  we  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Alaska  are  most  thankful. 

The  tuna  Industry  goes  on  to  say  that  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  will: 

A.  Create  problems  of  jurisdiction  as  be- 
tween the  several  states  and  between  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Answer:  We  do  not  believe  this  legislation 
will  create  problems  of  Jurisdiction  between 
the  several  states  Individually  or  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government.  The 
pending  legislation  provides  United  States 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  additional 
9-mlle  fishery  zone  when  the  bill  states  that 
"the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  waters  in  the  zone  and  the 
United  States  will  exercise  the  same  ex- 
clusive rights  In  respect  to  fisheries  In  the 
zone  as  it  has  In  its  territorial  sea,  subject 
to  the  continuation  of  traditional  fishing  by 
foreign  states  within  this  zone  as  may  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States". 

To  a  layman,  the  language  quoted  seems 
conclusive  and  should  eliminate  problems 
of  Jurisdiction  between  the  states  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

B.  Create  problems  between  the  United 
states  and  other  friendly  nations,  e.g.  Can- 
ada. Japan,  and  Mexico. 

Answer:  Canada  has  already  declared  a 
12-nille  limit  for  fishery  purposes.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Canadians  are  recognizing 
historical  fishing  rights  of  United  States 
citizens.  In  our  opinion,  our  position  of 
bargaining  with  Canada  in  the  future  would 
be  greatly  Improved  with  the  adoption  of 
a  12-mlle  limit. 

Japan,  of  course,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  oppose  any  extension  of  fishery  limits 
It  wovild  not  be  In  the  national  interests  of 
Japan  to  agree  to  legislation  of  this  kind, 
but  Japan  has  to  face  12-mlle  limits  on  the 
coasts  of  other  countries,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  will  create  more  problems  with 
Japan  than  those  we  already  have.  Japan 
Is  one  of  the  countries  which  makes  It  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  adopt  an 
extension  of  the  present  fishery  limit  and  to 
establish  fishery  conservation  zones.  The 
steady  fishing  pressure  exerted  by  both  Japan 
and  Russia  on  the  Pacific  Coast  stocks  will 
call  for  more  protection  In  the  futtire,  not 
less. 

In  relation  to  Mexico,  we  have  a  number  of 
problems  at  the  present  time  which  have 
been  with  us  for  a  good  many  years.  It 
seems  to  us  that  In  view  of  the  almost  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  12-mlle  limit  by  the 
majority  of  the  coastal  nations  of  the  world, 
sooner  or  later  this  problem  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  with  Mexico.  We  have  been  able 
to  work  with  Canada,  our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  and  It  Is  our  belief  we  will  equally  be 
able  to  work  out  existing  problems  with 
Mexico. 

C.  Trigger  exaggerated  and  excessive  re- 
taliatory claims  and  actions  by  other  na- 
tions, especially  the  Latin  American  nations 
off  whose  shores  our  shrimp  and  tuna  fisher- 
men operate  on  the  high  seas. 

Answer:  We  do  not  follow  nor  can  we  un- 
derstand why  the  adoption  of  a  12-mlle  limit 
by  the  United  SUtes  should  trigger  exag- 
gerated, excessive  and  retaliatory  claims  and 
actions  by  South  American  countries.    There 
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is  nothing  In  this  legislation  which  will  In 
any  way  be  injurious  to  any  of  these  coun- 
tries which  do  not  fish  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  we  reject  al- 
leged contentions  of  retaliatory  actions  by 
South  American  countries  as  unfounded. 

D  Create  problems  concerning  the  admln- 
strntion  of  the  Nicholson  Act  (46  U.S  C.  251 1 , 
and  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act.  PL  680, 
83rd  Congress. 

Answer:  During  the  Senate  hearings  on 
S  2218.  there  was  considerable  discussion  In 
regard  to  the  tuna  Industry's  position  that 
piLssage  of  the  12-mlle  limit  bill  would  orente 
problems  as  far  as  the  Nicholson  Act  is 
concerned  Problems  arise  beoau.se  of  differ- 
ences in  interpretations  as  to  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  specific  law.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  contiguous  fishery  zone 
of  9  additional  mJles  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  legislation  does  not  change  the  breadth 
of  our  territorial  sea.  Therefore  we  believe 
the  effect  this  legislation  would  have  on  the 
Nicholson  Act  could  not  be  as  suggested  by 
the  tuna  industry. 

E.  Create  problems  In  our  reUitions  with 
other  nations  concerning  the  implemention 
of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  That 
Convention  makes  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  contiguous  zones  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  not  for  fisheries. 

An^'xer:  It  would  not  create  any  greater 
problems  for  the  United  States  in  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  concerning  the 
Smpiementatlon  of  the  1958  Genevu  Conven- 
tion on  the  Territorial  Sea  than  problems 
encountered  by  other  nations  which  h.^ve  al- 
ready est<ibUshed  12-mile  zones  for  fishery 
limits.  We  have  not  noticed  any  disturb- 
ances because  of  adoption  of  112-mlle  limits 
in  these  other  countries,  nor  would  we  ex- 
pect any  undue  dlf15cultles  to  arise  as  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned 

III  conclusion,  while  we  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  tuna  Industry  and  we  con- 
sider this  industry  a  very  Important  segment 
of  our  fishery  economy,  nevertheless,  we  feel 
most  of  the  questions  they  have  raised  were 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  this  legislation 
by  any  means  at  their  disposal.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  bill  wculd  not  have  the  effects  tliey 
contend.  WhlU-  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  tunn  Industry  to  be  in  a  position  to  claim 
that  the  United  States  has  a  3-mi!e  fishery 
limit  and  therefore  United  States  citizens 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege 
on  the  coasts  of  other  nations,  nevertheless. 
this  is  no  longer  practical  or  possible.  While 
we  do  not  agree  with  excessive  claims  of 
fishery  jurisdiction,  we  do  agree  and  ascribe 
to  the  principles  that  a  coastal  nation  must 
protect  its  coastal  fisheries  to  the  best  of 
its  ability. 

To  do  otherwise,  is  to  Invite  disaster  in 
this  day  and  age  when  distance  provides  no 
limit  on  foreign  fishing  efforts.  These  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  cm  travel  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  can  maintain  their  catches  in 
first-class  conditions  for  the  world  market, 
due  to  the  tremendous  progress  that  lir»£ 
been  made  in  fishery  technology. 

We  reject  statements  made  by  persons  In 
the  tuna  Industry  to  the  effect  that  "the 
12-mlle  legislation  would  establish  protec- 
tion zones  for  those  who  want  to  frustrate 
conservation  controls  on  international 
fisheries  such  as  tuna."  We  reject  statements 
which  claim  that  his  legislation  establishes 
a  protection  zone  for  those  who  fear  com- 
petition from  efficient  fishermen.  In  our 
opinion,  American  fishermen  will  hold  their 
own  with  any  fishermen  in  the  world,  pro- 
viding they  can  obtain  a  market  Our  knowl- 
edge Itnow-how  and  ability  to  adapt  our- 
selves. Is  second  to  none,  but  our  problem 
has  been  one  of  finding  a  market  at  a  price 
which  would  give  us  a  living  wage.  Some  of 
the  stocks  of  fish  we  have  conserved  have 
b«en  conserved  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  compete  with   the  flood   of   foreign 
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fishery  imports  which  have  reached  our  mar- 
ket under  a  benevolent  policy  established  by 
the  United  States  to  help  some  foreign  fish- 
ery nations. 

There  Is  now  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  utilize  the  so-called 
"hake  population"  found  off  our  Pacific 
Coast,  and  to  create  a  new  Industry  that  will 
greatly  help  not  only  our  own  food  supply 
but  will  put  the  United  States  in  a  com- 
manding position  to  extend  help  to  other 
countries  also.  As  stated  earlier  we  con- 
servatively estimate  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  the  Russians  will  have  taken  over 
a  quarter  billion  pHDunds  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
hake?resource  Tlie  great  bottom  fisheries  of 
the  Bering  Sea  Continental  Shelf  have  been 
gravely  injured  by  both  Japan  and  Russia, 
who.  without  any  thoughts  of  conservation, 
have  cheerfully  proceeded  to  decimate  the 
fishery  populations  In  that  area  They  w^ll 
do  their  best  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sults up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  unless 
the  United  States  is  prepared  and  willing  tc 
take  action  at  long  last  by  adopting  legisla- 
tion and  all  such  other  measures  possible 
lor  us  to  use  against  the  exploiters  of  our 
fishery  resources. 

Tlie  following  shows  the  extent  of  Soviet 
cauhes  during  1964  and   1965; 

STATISTICS  O.N  SOVIET  CATCHES  AND  PREDICTED 
LANDINGS  FOR  VARIOUS  AREAS  OT  THE  EASTERN 
NORTH  PACIFIC 

In  1964  the  Soviet  Union  harvested  a  total 
of  607  million  pounds  of  Paclflc  cx:eon  perch 
from  the  eastern  North  Pacific.  The  geo- 
graphic origin  of  this  catch  was  given  as 
follows; 

[In  million  pounds] 

Bering  Sea 23   1 

Aleutian       Islands        (west       of       the 

KormadorskleE) 122.1 

Gulf  of   Alaska 462 

ToUl -.   606 

In  1965  the  catch  of  Pacific  Ocean  perch 
In  the  eastern  North  Pacific  Jumped  to  ap- 
proximately 845  million  pounds.  Of  this 
total.  682  million  pounds  were  taken  from 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  142  million  from  off  the 
Aleutinn  Islands,  and  19  million  from  Bering 
Sea. 

The  Soviets  reported  that  in  1964  there  was 
a  total  of  103  catcher  vessels  worlcing  in  the 
eastern  North  Pacific  for  buttomfish.  and,  in 

1965.  115  catcher  vessels.  Tliese  vessels  do  not 
include  support  vesels.  processing  ships,  etc. 
The  Soviets  reported  that  their  1966  catch  of 
Pacific  hake  from  off  the  Washington  coast 
was  approximately  100  million  tx^ur.d.'s  as  of 
the  end  of  July  and  that  they  liad  a  target 
catch  of  220  million  pounds  by  the  end  of 

1966.  Their  catch  of  Pacific  ocean  perch  off 
the  Oregon  coast  was  tinavailable  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  and  will  be  provided  the 
United  States  by  September  of  this  year 

The  statistics  speak  for  themselves,  bvit  we 
wish  to  point  otit  that  there  were  undoubt- 
edly valid  reasons  for  Russia  to  shift  prac- 
tically lier  entire  fishing  effort  from  the  coast 
of  Alaska  to  the  coasts  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  reason  can  be  only  because  of 
the  overfishing — and.  incidentally,  we  do 
not  believe  Rtissia  will  dispute  that  these 
stcx:ks  were  depleted  because  of  overfishing 
although  the  Russians  prefer  to  place  the 
blame  on  the  Japanese — that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  USSR  to  shift  its  fishing  fleet 
in  order  to  obtain  the  quota  under  which 
they  are  working 

Both  Russia  and  Japan  are  operating  on 
certain  quotas,  and  the  fulfillment  of  those 
quotas  seems  to  be  far  more  important  to 
them  than  conservation. 

We  hope  Congress  will  carefully  consider 
the  overall  position  of  the  United  States  In 
the  fisheries  picture  today.  We  are  con- 
vinced   the    retention    and    preservation    of 


this  valuable  resource  Is  a  necessity  which 
presents  an  obligation  which  we  must  recog- 
nize, 

Resp^ctftilly  submitted 

George  Johansen 

Secretary -Treasurer. 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIAN'CE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesident.  it  was 
with  pleasure  that  I  happened  to  i-ead 
recently  a  column  by  Virginia  Prewett  in 
which  she  spelled  out  the  evidence  of 
an  expanding  American  interest  in  our 
neighbors  to  the  South  in  Latin  America 
and  in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram, .vly  own  State  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  is  taking  part  in  the  Part- 
ners program  with  the  State  of  Goias  in 
Brazil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Virginia  Prewett  s  column  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August 
31.  1966.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
\\as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Americans   Show   Great  Interest  in   Lati.n 

America 

( By  Virginia  Prewett  i 

Contrary  to  Latin  American  fears  thai  the 
incre.'ised  tempo  ol  tlie  Viet  Nam  war  would 
distract  U  S.  grass-roots  interests  from  L.atin 
America,  this  interest  is  growing,  notably 
In  the  past  six  months.  Here  are  hard-fact 
indices: 

Forming  of  new  partnerships  between  US 
and  Latin  American  states  under  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program  has  stepped  up 
to  the  rate  of  one  a  month  in  recent  months. 
Rising  U.S.  interest  in  Latin  America  would 
ptish  the  rat*  higlier  if  the  program's  four- 
man  headquarters  staff  in  Washington  could 
handle  the  processing  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia IS  the  latest  to  Join. 

Mall  from  all  over  the  U  £  received  at  the 
Partners'  Washington  headquarters  has  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Membership  in  the  LAtln  America  division 
of  the  Sister-Cities  Program,  whlcli  is  part 
of  the  PeopIe-to-People  Program,  is  increas- 
ing at  a  greater  rale  than  a  year  ago  Of  200 
U.S.  cities  now  waiting  for  afliUates,  half 
want  them  in  Latin  America.  Already,  120 
U.S.  cities,  one-third  of  the  number  in  the 
program,  have  Latin  American  affiliates. 

Requests  for  information  about  Latin 
America  received  from  all  over  the  US  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  ofBce  of  tlie  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Information  Center  are  up 
50  per  cent  over  last  year.  Requests  for 
speakers  on  Latin  America  at  large  U.S.  ban- 
quets, statewide  conventions  and  association 
meetings  have  increased  proportionately 
The  flow  of  mail  is  now  900  per  cent  t  cor- 
rect; 900  percent!  of  tliat  registered  in  1963. 
the  Center's  first  year 

Thirty  US  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia now  take  part  in  the  officially  spon- 
sored Partners  program.  Another  half- 
dozen  states  will  join  as  soon  as  local  com- 
mittees can  be  formed  The  number  and 
scope  of  projects  under  existing  programs 
are  increasing  along  with  the  over-all  mem- 
bership. 

Many  state  committees  are  getting  help 
from  students  For  example,  the  Falls 
Church  Va..  High  School  undertook  a  Part- 
ners project  to  provide  serum  to  combat 
rabies  in  Arequipa,  Peru,  where  t'ne  Inci- 
dence IS  high 

To  raise  $150  for  a  mobile  anti-rabies  unit. 
the  students  constructed  a  'Chain  of 
Friendship"  made  of  paper  links  to  stretcli 
from  one  end  of  the  school  cafe  to  the  other 
Each  linlc  symbolized  an  individual  don.i- 
tion.     And  the  goal  was  easily  exceeded 
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Among  many  other  examples,  Sandy 
Spring  High  School.  In  Georgia,  has  raised 
9246  to  complete  a  school  in  Bolivia.  In 
Texas,  150  high  schools  have  raised  (3695  for 
projects  In  Peru.  When  the  Connectlcat 
Partners  sent  250  used  deslcs  to  Pltlmbu  and 
Bananelras.  Brazil,  Greenwich  High  School 
boys  loaded  the  vans  few  shipment. 


RISING      NEGRO      UNEMPLOYMENT 
DRAMATIZES  ANTIPOVERTY  NEED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  strongest  and  saddest  econor.iic 
developments  in  this  great  economic 
boom  Is  the  recent  sharp  increase  in 
Negro  unemployment  to  a  depression 
level  of  8.2  percent. 

This  one  appalling  statistic  Is  a  devtis- 
tating  answer  to  those  who  argue  that  in 
a  time  of  such  prosperity  as  now,  thtre 
Is  no  need  for  the  basic  education  aid 
training  programs  that  are  the  heart  of 
the  antlpoverty  program. 

There  Is  also  great  need  as  Hobart 
Rowen  says  in  a  fine  column  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  two  economies  of  today:  the 
flrst-class  one — where  there  is  a  boom, 
faricy  cars,  good  clothing,  and  worry 
ab<rut  yesterday's  stock  market;  and  the 
other  economy  of  hunger  and  hate  and 
unemployment. 

As  Rowan  says,  those  of  us  in  the  first- 
class  section  had  better  start  opening 
the  doors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Row- 
en  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negro  Unbmplotment:  It's  Time  To  Open 

THE  Doors 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Probably  the  moet  discouraging  statistic  to 
come  out  of  the  Washington  numbers-fac- 
tory lately  Is  the  higher  Negro  unemploy- 
ment rate.  At  8.2  per  cent  in  August,  it  is 
nearly  2' J  times  the  white  unemployment 
rate  of  3.4  per  cent.  Thus,  in-fhe  middle  of 
the  biggest  economic  boom  In  hTstory,  the 
Negro  Is  not  gaining,  he  Is  losing.  In  the  area 
In  which  he  needs  help  most — Jobs. 

Worst  of  all,  ofllclala  say  they  are  at  a  loss 
to  explain  this  phenomenon.  Until  recently, 
the  theory  that  prosperity  would  reach  out 
even  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  unskilled 
seemed  to  be  proving  out.  Even  the  barrel- 
bottom  would  get  scraped,  we  were  told 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year,  Negro 
unemployment  had  dropped  to  around  7  per 
cent,  still  double  the  white  rate  but  a  con- 
siderable Improvement  from  the  level  of  the 
spring  of  1965,  when  it  was  8.6  per  cent.  At 
least,  the  Jobless  total  was  coming  down  In 
step  with  the  general  trend. 

But  the  situation  since  May  has  deteri- 
orated: while  unemployment  continues  to 
edge  down  among  whites,  It  has  moved  up 
considerably  among  Negroes.  Nor  Is  it  a 
question  Just  of  the  teenager  problem.  That 
is  simply  the  worst  spot  of  all,  with  an  un- 
employment rate  of  27  per  cent  among  Ne- 
gro youth. 

The  worsened  Job  outlook  Is  among  Negro 
men,  Negro  women,  as  well  as  among  Negro 
teen-agers.  It  runs  through  all  Industries, 
and  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 

There  are  a  number  of  unhappy  develop- 
ments contributing  to  the  situation.  In  the 
opinion  of  worried  and  well-informed  persons 
in  Washington. 


First  of  all,  the  «trlve  In  private  industry  to 
hire  Negroes  appatently  has  lost  steam.  In 
part,  perhaps,  because  national  attention  has 
been  diverted  from  civil  rights  to  Vietnam. 
Moreover,  the  EqupJ  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Commissloa  never  developed  into  a 
tough,  viable  agenay.  Since  May,  it  has  been 
without  a  chalrmtn.  Now,  under  Stephen 
N.  Shulman,  form«r  general  coxinsel  of  the 
Air  Force,  it  may  gat  going  again. 

It  should  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  that  many  i  ttmpanles  have  made  hon- 
est efTorts  to  recnui— and  have  been  rebuffed. 
They  must  keep  trying,  for  it's  hard  to  undo 
In  a  few  years  the  ganiage  done  In  a  century. 

Second,  as  a  rtccnt  Labor  Department 
study  shows.  Indultry  and  commerce  is  ex- 
panding In  the  suburbs,  not  in  the  central 
cities.  Job  opportiinltles  have  thereby  been 
exported  to  suburbia,  where  segregated  hous- 
ing patterns  prev;ill.  Thus.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  Negroes  to  find  the 
Jobs  and  pay  their  Way  to  them. 

And  anally,  the  industrial  Job  expansion 
which  is  at  the  haart  of  the  boom  is  prob- 
ably calling  for  skOls  or  the  ability  to  learn 
that  many  of  the  disadvantaged  Negroes  sim- 
ply do  nor  have. 

White  society  U^h  kept  the  Negro  in  the 
ghetto  so  long  that  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
many  are  beyond  recall.  Some  of  the  cur- 
rent poverty  progmms  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  massive  dole  designed  to  keep  a  lid 
on  a  powdefc.keg. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  things  that  must 
be  done.  EmployerE  who  liave  rested  on  their 
latu-els,  pleased  aa  punch  because  they've 
hired  one  or  two  Nfegroes.  need  to  be  pushed 
again  into  a  vigoroius,  positive  effort  to  find, 
hire  and  train. 

In  the  short  run  companies  escaping  to 
suburbia  may  do  M»ell.  But  in  the  long  run, 
if  business  shifts  to  the  suburbs  while  the 
ghettos  remain  intact,  they  are  risking  a 
period  of  unrest — even  revolution— that  will 
make  the  1965-66  riots  look  pale. 

What  business  had  better  do  Is  to  back 
open  housing  programs  In  the  suburbs.  More 
money  will  have  to  be  spent  on  basic  educa- 
tion and  training  programs. 

The  Government,  for  Its  part,  needs  to  dig 
deeper  Into  the  various  root  causes  for  Negro 
unemployment.  la  all  probability,  the  sit- 
uation is  probably  tfven  worse  than  portrayed. 
A  special  Labor  Department  survey  for 
March,  for  example,  showed  150,000  Negro 
men  aged  25  to  64  In  the  big  city  slums  not 
even  looking  for  H'ork— and  therefore  not 
counted  among  tha  unemployed. 

For  too  long,  this  country  h,ns  been  divided 
into  two  economies.  There  is  the  first-class 
one,  where  there  is  a  boom,  fancy  cars,  good 
clothes,  and  worry  about  yesterday's  Dow- 
Jones  closing  stock  average. 

And  then  there"*  the  other  economy— of 
hunger  and  hate  aud  unpmployment.  Those 
of  us  In  the  flr.st  class  section  h.id  better 
start  opening  the  doors. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous. consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  certain 
measures  on  the  ealendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROLIiO  OSKEY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1476.  S.  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

Will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  is. 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
1987  J  for  the  relief  of  RoUo  Oskev. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  88th  Congress  as  S 
724,  Senate  Report  1196.  It  was  passed 
over  for  the  reason  the  report  indicat'?d 
a  subrogation  claim  existed.  The  policy 
has  been  to  deny  relief  to  claimarts 
when  the  real  party  in  interest  is  an 
insurer. 

Upon  the  Introduction  of  S.  1987,  the 
Judiclai-y  Committee  notified  the  spon- 
sor and  the  claimant  of  the  subiog,''.tion 
policy.  In  response  to  this  notification 
the  claimant  has  furnished  the  com- 
mittee With  an  affidavit  that  no  subroga- 
tion claim  exists  and,  a  statement  from 
the  insurer  that  any  possible  subroga- 
tion is  waived. 

In  view  of  these  assurances,  the  bill 
is  offered  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1510 >,  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the 
2-year  statute  of  limitations  and  conler 
Jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Minnesota  to  consider  the 
claim  of  Rollo  Oskey  for  damages  against  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  a  motor  vehicle 
accident  on  March  7.  1958.  Suit  must  be 
brought  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

STATEMENT 

An  Identical  bill.  S.  724.  of  the  88lh  Con- 
gress was  reported  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee on  July  21.  1964. 

Tlie  facts  in  the  case  are  contained  in 
Senate  Report  1196  of  the  88th  Congress  on 
S.  724.  and  are  as  follows: 

"The  accident  giving  rise  to  the  claim  in 
described  as  follows  in  the  Department  ol 
the  Air  Force  report  on  a  similar  bill.  S.  2510. 
of  the  87th  Congress:  On  March  7.  1958,  M 
Sgt.  Franklin  O.  McCombs,  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  assigned  to  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  unit  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  operating  a 
General  Services  Administration  truck  on 
assigned  mission  in  Minneapolis,  Minn 
Sergeant  McCombs  testified  that  he  ap- 
proached a  certain  intersection  and  seeing 
that  the  traflBc  light  was  green  proceeded 
to  cross  the  intersection.  About  the  same 
time  an  automobile  owned  and  operated  by 
the  claimant,  Mr.  Oskey.  entered  the  same 
intersection  from  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment truck  and  collided  into  the  right  side 
and  right  fender  of  the  truck.  Tlie  collision 
resulted  in  both  property  damage  and  per- 
sonal injury.  Mr.  Oskey  required  hospital 
care  for  8  days  and  physiotherapy  treatment 
for  7  months.  The  report  also  statos  tlial 
there  is  no  substantiation  of  Sergeant  Mc- 
Combs' version  of  the  accident,  nor  could 
Mr.  Oskey  support  his  contention  that  he 
entered  the  intersection  on  a  i^reen  light. 

"On  March  31,  1959,  Mr.  Oskey  and  his 
Lnsurer  filed  a  Joint  administrative  claim  for 
•4.517.95.  of  which  9786  was  for  property 
damage  aud  the  remainder  for  pain  and 
suffering  axid  miscellaneous  expenses.  It  is 
further  stated  in  the  Air  Force  report  that 
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cerWin  documents  to  support  the  amount  of 
the  claim  were  not  submitted  as  requested 
aud  that  "therelore,  the  caae  was  held  in 
abeyance  for  several  months  before  It  was 
tinally  concl\ided  that  no  such  evidence 
would  be  forthcoming." 

■  The  claim  waa  finally  returned  without 
adjudication  on  February  1.  1960.  with  the 
st,?.tcnient  that  authority  to  settle  claims 
administratively  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act 
was  limited  to  *2.500.  It  is  observed  in  the 
Department's  report  that- — "Precisely  why 
such  dispoelilon  was  not  made  earlier  is  not 
clear." 

■It  is  apparent  that  upon  receipt  of  the 
claim  there  was  an  inadvertent  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  amount  of  Mr.  Oskey's 
claim  precluded  Its  being  handled  adminis- 
tratively. Had  the  claimant  been  advised 
promptly  of  that  fact  and  of  the  further  fact 
that  his  remedy  lay  in  filing  suit  under  the 
Tort  Claims  Act,  he  would  have  had  an  addi- 
tional 10  months  In  which  to  seek  advice  of 
counsel.  That  was  the  j>erlod  from  March 
31,  1959,  when  the  claim  was  filed,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1960.  when  the  claim  was  rettirned 
without  adjudication.  As  It  was,  Mr.  Oskey, 
m  all  gocxl  faith,  spent  the  time  in  ex- 
chan^ng  correspondence  with  various  claims 
officers  regarding  certain  details  of  this  claim. 
He  did  not  know  either  that  the  Department 
actually  had  no  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  a  claim  in  the  stated  amount  or  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  was  running 
against  him.  In  a  communication  In  the 
committee  files,  the  claimant's  attorney 
characterizes  the  claimant  and  his  situation 
as-  follows: 

■  'Mr.  Oskey  had  a  matter  of  only  20  and 
some  days  In  which  to  file  a  suit,  and  not 
being  a  sophisticated  individual  and  being 
an  elderly  man,  and  also  not  being  a  lawyer 
and  trained  In  claims  work  as  the  gentle- 
men from  the  Air  Force  were,  and  being  in 
continuous  negotiations  with  Government 
agencies  Including  the  Air  Force  for  nearly 
2  years,  he  was  not  aware  that  his  claim 
was  being  extinguished  by  a  statute  of 
limitations.' 

Since  it  would  have  been  both  possible 
and  proper  to  have  returned  Mr.  Oskey's 
claim  to  him  Immediately  upon  its  receipt. 
it  does  not  seem  fair  to  penalize  him  for  the 
Department's  mistake  In  retaining  a  claim  it 
could  not  settle  under  administrative  pro- 
cedures. The  proposed  legislation  would  give 
Mr.  Oskey  an  additional  12  months  in  which 
to  file  his  suit,  and  that  seems  to  be  no  more 
than  a  fair  exchange,  in  a  sense,  for  the  10 
months  of  his  statutory  period  that  he  lost 
because  it  was  not  determined  promptly  that 
the  amount  of  the  claim  exceeded  the  De- 
partment's statutory  authority. 

"The  Department  suggests  the  probability 
that  even  if  Mr.  Oskey  had  filed  a  timely  suit 
he  would  not  have  prevailed  because  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cars  at  the  time  of  the  collision 
clearly  shows  that  the  Government  vehicle 
entered  the  intersection  first."  In  this  con- 
nection, there  is  in  the  committee  files  a 
photocopy  of  the  official  police  accident  In- 
vesUgatlon  report  which  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernment vehicle  entered  the  intersection 
against  a  red  light.  Hence,  granting  per- 
mission to  the  claimant  to  file  suit  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  empty  gesture. 

"Records  available  to  the  committee  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Oskey  was  diligent  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities  in  pursuing  his  claim.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  claimant  should  have  his  day  In 
court  and,  therefore,  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill," 

In  agreement  with  the  committee's  action 
of  the  88th  Congress,  it  is  recomimended  that 
the  bill.  s.  1987,  be  considered  favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     "nie  bUl 

is  open  to  amendment.    If  there  be  no 


amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  1987 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
witlistanding  any  statute  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  j'urisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Minnesota  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  any  claims  of 
Roilo  Oskey,  of  Saint  Paul.  Minnesota, 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  an 
accident  which  occurred  on  March  7,  1958. 
when  a  United  States  vehicle  operated  by 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
collided  with  a  vehicle  owned  and  operated 
by  the  said  Roilo  Oskey. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claims  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  such  claims 
and  review  thereof,  and  payment  of  any  judg- 
ment thereon,  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  cases  over 
which  the  court  has  jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 13461  b)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  Inference  of  liability  on  the 
part  of   the  United  States. 


STUDY     OP     OVERHEAD     ELECTRIC 
TRANSMISSION  LINE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1519.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
*S.J.  Res.  189)  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  Impact  of  overhead  electric  transmis- 
sion lines  and  towers  upon  scenic  assets, 
zoning  and  community  planning,  prop- 
erty values,  and  real  estate  revenues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Hawaii? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  4,  after  line  2,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
$200,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

S.J.  Res.  189 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Aijierica 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  Is  au- 
thorized tmd  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complel*  study  of  the  means  of  measuring 
the  extent  of  the  economic  and  other  dam- 
age that  may  result  from  the  erection  of 
overhead  electrical  transmission  towers  and 
lines  in  the  United  States,  giving  partlcuiar 
consideration  to  the  Impact  of  such  towers 
and  Unee  upon  scenic  assets,  zoning  and 
community  planning,  property  values,  real 


estate   revenues,   and  other   such  factors  as 
he  deems  relevant. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  joint  resolution  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  conduct  such  research  as  may  be  nec- 
essary tc  develop  objective  standards  for 
measuring  the  economic  impact  and  other 
damage  of  overhead  electrical  transmission 
llne.s  and  towers; 

(2)  negotiate  research  contracts  with  edu- 
cational instittitions.  scientific  organizations. 
Indtistrial.  and  engineering  concerns: 

(3 1  employ  experts  and  consultants  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day 
including  traveltime.  and  while  so  employed 
away  fro'n  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  <5  U.S.C.  73b-2  i  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed  in- 
termittently; and 

l4)  consult  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Deparln-riu  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and,  to  the  extent  he  deems  nec- 
essary, with  any  other  interested  Federal. 
State,  or  municipal  agencies,  private  persons. 
educational  institutions  or  organizations. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  provided  for  in  this 
joint  resolution  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  short  statement  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  this  bill?  It  Is 
rather  unusual.  I  do  not  like  to  have  it 
passed  without  having  some  statement 
made. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 189  provides  for  a  study  of  the  im- 
pact of  overhead  electric  transmission 
lines  and  towers  upon  scenic  assets,  zon- 
ing and  community  planning,  prcHPerty 
values,  and  real  estate  revenues.  The 
study  will  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  resolution  takes  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  rising  demand  for  electrical 
power  and  the  high  cost  of  undergroimd 
transmission  necessarily  means  an  In- 
cresise  in  the  number  of  overhead  elec- 
trical transmission  lines  and  towers. 
The  study  will  be  an  attempt  to  find  ways 
to  measure  the  indirect  costs  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  communities  when  an  over- 
head transmission  line  is  constructed. 
These  costs  would  look  beyond  those  im- 
mediately involved  in  the  actual  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  find  out.  whether  a  special  com- 
mission is  to  be  created  to  make  this 
study,  or  whether  the  study  is  to  be  done 
by  an  existing  agency. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolution,  the  study  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
ofwnent. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 

printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
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the  report    (No.   1558) ,  explu^ng  the     »tinmg  throughout  the  united  8t«te«.    More     urban  and  suburban  areas.   Crossing  through 


purposes  of  the  joint  reaolutldit-^ 

There  being  no  objection,  tlife-excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

■tnacAXT  AMD  Cost  or  the  ■kbov.utioi' 

Senate  Joint  ResoluUMi  189  provldet  for 
a  study  of  the  Impact  of  overhead  ele:trlc 
transmlaalon  llnee  and  towers  upon  scenic 
aooets,  Eonlng  and  oooununlty  planning, 
property  values,  and  real  estate  revenues. 
The  rtudy  will  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  resolution  takes  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  rising  demand  for  electrical 
power  and  the  high  cost  of  underground 
transmission  necessarily  means  an  Increase  in 
the  num<Mr  of  overhead  electrical  transmis- 
sion lines  and  towers.  The  study  will  be  an 
attempt  to  find  ways  to  measure  the  indirect 
costs  to  the  Nation  and  the  communities 
when  an  overhead  transmission  line  li.  con- 
structed. These  costs  would  look  beyond 
those  immediately  Involved  In  the  actual 
construction. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
conduct  appropriate  research,  negotiate  con- 
tracts, and  employ  experts  and  consultants. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  consult  with 
various  Federal  agencies  and  other  inter- 
ested persons.  Where  existing  methods  of 
measurement  of  the  various  values  are  in- 
adequate, It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary 
will  conduct  original  research. 

The  resolution  contains  no  authorization 
for  funds  for  the  study.  The  committee, 
after  considering  the  question  at  length,  felt 
because  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  other  research 
projects  and  activities,  that  the  expenses  of 
the  study  could  be  covered  by  existing  au- 
thorizations. The  Department  recognized 
this  poeslbllity  in  a  letter  from  Robert  C. 
Wood,  Under  Secretary,  to  Senator  Maurine 
NsuBEBGEK,  which  Stated: 

"I  estimate  that  a  year  would  be  required 
for  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  work, 
either  as  a  special  study  under  our  regular 
reiearch  programs  or  through  a  new  author- 
ization •  •  •.•• 

Accordingly,  additional  f^inds  were  not 
considered  to  be  needed  at  this  time. 

■ACKGROUNS   AKD    NBO 

Reconciling  the  Nation's  use  of  its  re- 
sources with  the  maintenance  of  a  pleasing 
environment  in  which  to  live  Is  difficult.  In- 
dustry and  Improving  technology  are  two  of 
the  brightest  elemenu  of  our  ixatlonal  his- 
tory. Depletion  of  resources,  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  water,  and  defac- 
ing the  countryside  are  Inevitable  byproducts 
of  our  prosperity  unless  conscious  efforts  to 
the  contrary  are  taken.  Immense  effort  has 
gone  Into  the  creation  of  cur  material  well- 
being,  and  now  the  Nation  is  beginning  to 
recognize  that  considerable  effort  must  be 
expended  in  order  to  remove  the  envlron- 
mentai  scars  resulting  from  this  prosperity. 
Just  as  the  Nation  has  come  to  realize  that 
even  our  economy  cannot  afford  unlimited  ex- 
penditures, the  Nation  Is  slowly  reallBlng 
that  it  cannot  afford  a  permanent  destruc- 
tion of  any  significant  portion  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

TUB    CHAIXCNGX 

People  who  do  not  live  near  power  corridors 
and  thoee  unfamiliar  with  the  tremendous 
and  necewary  expansion  schediUed  for  power 
transmission  over  the  next  few  years  may 
have  some  dtflculty  appreciating  the  urgency 
and  importance  cf  the  transmission  line 
problem.  To  them,  the  environmental  chal- 
l«og«  may  seem  reUUvely  modest.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  Is  not  the  case. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  300,000  miles 
of  overhead   transmission  lines  and   towers 


than  7  tnllUon  acfes  are  consumed  In  these 
power  corridors  and  an  untold  number  of 
additional  acres  a(e  affected  by  the  structures 
which  range  In  heights  up  to  150  feet.  Some 
estimates  are  that  In  settled  suburban  areas, 
in  addition  to  the  right-of-way,  up  to  300 
acres  are  affected  along  each  corridor  mile 
of  250-kUovolt  transmission  line  and  towers. 

There  Is  no  qu#stion  that  there  will  be  a 
radical  increase.  Bot  only  in  the  number  of 
lines,  but  In  the  Impact  on  our  environment. 
According  to  coiiservative  estimates,  the 
power  needs  of  the  Nation  will  more  than 
double  by  1980.  In  addition,  the  need  for 
better  and  stronger  Intertles  within  and  be- 
tween systems  will  require  a  slgnlflcant  In- 
crease in  both  the  number  and  capacity  of 
transml.sslon  lines.  The  1965  blackout  in 
the  Northenstern  United  States  dramatically 
emphasized  this. 

One  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  this 
growth  is  that  It  will  not  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed across  tlie  Nation.  A  large  share  of 
new  construction  will  take  place  In  and 
around  expandlrvf;  metropolitan  complexes 
where  the  need  for  power  to  support  the 
growing  population  and  expanding  industry 
is  already  being  felt.  In  the  search  for  re- 
liable and  economic  sources  of  power,  metro- 
politan utilities  must  reach  far  beyond  their 
Immediate  service  areas. 

Another 'factor  is  the  Increase  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  transmission  facilities  them- 
selves Before  1983,  the  largest  transmission 
line  In  the  United  States  was  230  kilovolts 
and  the  average  line  was  only  about  138 
kilovolts. 

However^  to  being  power  Into  the  cities 
economically  and  efficiently,  it  will  be  held 
necessary  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
transmission  line,  Since  1953,  6,300  miles 
of  345-klIovoIt  \ir}t^  have  been  Installed  and 
there  has  been  a  substartial  Investment  in 
larger  lines  ranging  up  to  600  kilovolts. 

Recently,  a  major  utility  announced  plans 
to  con-struct  1  050  miles  of  765-kllovolt  lines 
on  4.000  steel  towers  ranging  through  five 
Midwestern  and  Eastern  States.  This  line 
will  reach  145  feet  into  the  air  and  will  re- 
quire a  corridor  250  feet  wide.  Considera- 
tion is  being  glvea  to  lines  with  even  greater 
capacity 

IMPACT  or  ENVraONMENT 

The  Impact  of  such  powerllnes,  towers. 
and  corridors  on  the  environment  la  pervasive 
and  complex. 

Conservation  and  esthetics 

The  construction  of  a  transmission  line 
may  involve  the  destruction  or  defacement 
of  a  unique  sceaic  or  recreation  area.  In 
some  cases,  histofical  sites  and  wildlife  pre- 
serves have  been  affected.  It  is  dlfflcult  to 
place  a  value  upon  such  natural  assets.  The 
conflict  between  power  and  esthetics  Is  often 
won  by  default,  because  under  present 
methods,  no  one  has  been  able  to  match  the 
dollars  and  cents  construction  figures  with 
an  equally'  precise  calculation  of  tlie  natural 
values. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40  percent  of 
the  populations  recreational  activity  cc»nes 
from  walking  o»  driving  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  open  sreas.  Considering  the  In- 
vestment In  8u<ii  activities  and  the  Im- 
jKjrtanco  Of  preserving  recreational  oppor- 
tunities as  our  metropolitan  complexes 
grow,  the  costs  of  relocation  or  underground- 
Ing  Intruding  tmnsmlsslon  lines  may  be 
relatively  modest. 

Many  of  the  >nore  scenic  mountainous 
areas  are  Che  location  of  power  sources  and 
the  beginning  of  a  transmission  line.  Not 
only  are  the  towters  sometimes  silhouetted 
against  the  horlabn  as  they  cross  the  hills, 
but  chemical  sprays  are  often  used  to  main- 
tain a  clear  rlght»of-way. 

Impact  o4  eWes  and  suburbs 

Little  Is  known  about  the  Impact  of  trans- 
mission   lines,    towers,    and    corridors    upon 


a  planned  suburban  community  or  a  densely 
settled  area,  the  lines  clearly  have  a  Eub- 
stantial  effect  upon  the  settled  environment 
but  there  is  no  precise,  impartial  evaluation 
of  the  extent  and  cost. 

Obviously,  land  condemned  as  rlght-of- 
way  for  a  p)ower  corridor  is  barred  for  futurt 
development.  There  can  be  no  question  iha; 
this  can  have  a  direct  effect  on  local  rea- 
est.^te  tax  revenues  and  on  community  plan- 
nlng,  but  the  nature  of  this  effect — whef.ier 
a  net  gain  or  loss — has  never  been  asses.s»(i 
Land  may  be  lost  from  the  tax  rolls,  other 
land  may  be  devalued  for  tax  purposes,  or 
new  structuFe»  may  increase  the  tax  ba^e. 

At  the  present,  the  costs  of  a  transmission 
line  right-of-way  are  usually  determined  un- 
der laws  and  precedents  originally  established 
when  the  paramount  need  was  to  expand  the 
Nation's  power  system.  The  courts  may  not 
now  consider  other  factors  than  value  of  the 
property  Immediately  taken,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  adjoining  property  is  not  af- 
fected. The  failure  of  the  courts  to  allow 
a  noncontiguous  landowner  to  recover  a 
Claimed  loss  resulting  from  the  erection  of 
transmission  lines  cannot  be  construed  as 
proof  that  the  land  value  has  not  been  af- 
fected. Adequate  Information  would  help  all 
parties  concerned  to  reach  equitable  solu- 
tions to  the  Inevitable  problems.  In  one  case 
reported  in  the  hearings,  availability  of  In- 
formation concerning  actual  damage  involved 
a  difference  of  $4fi,000  per  mile  in  an  award 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  tower-; 
and  lines  may  have  an  impact  extending  far 
beyond  the  Immediate  right-of-way.  People 
near  these  lines  sometimes  experience  inter- 
ference with  television  and  radio  reception 
This  Is  particularly  true  on  amateur  bands 
People  express  the  fear  that  the  structures 
looming  over  suburban  areas  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  real  estate  market  and  de- 
crease the  value  of  property. 

To  describe  the  situation  in  this  manner 
Is  not  to  assume  that  the  effect  of  transmis- 
sion lines  is  always  disruptive  and  harmful 
nor  to  imply  that  unfavorable  impact  on  the 
environment  can  always  be  avoided. 

Industry  and  growing  communities  need 
reliable  and  economic  power.  When  there  Lt 
a  conflict  between  this  need  and  the  need  to 
preserve  a  livable  environment,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  work  for  a  compromise,  but  the 
only  way  such  a  compronUse  can  be  worked 
out  Is  if  all  the  economic  factors  are  known 
These  factors  are  not  known  today  and  wli: 
not  be  known  until  there  is  an  adequate 
study. 

Safety 

The  impact  of  transmission  lines  and 
towers  on  the  public  safety  has  never  been 
adequately  studied.  Organizations  repre- 
senting airplane  pUota  were  able  to  give 
documented  and  detailed  information  on  the 
hazards  to  air  navigation  and  on  airplane  ac- 
cidents attributable  to  electric  power  trans- 
mission lines.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
injuries  and  deaths  resulting  from  falls  from 
the  towers,  from  accidental  contact  with 
lines  while  flying  kites  and  from  contact  with 
downed  lines  in  storms  and  other  accidents 
While  It  Is  possible  thttt  such  hazards  are  not 
as  significant  as  many  fear,  an  Impartial 
study  would  aid  in  answering  the  questions 
Impact  on  planning 

Transmission  facilities  can  have  a  devi^s- 
tatlng  Impact  upon  community  planning 
and  zoning  efforts.  Increasingly,  communi- 
ties and  builders  have  come  to  recognize  the 
value  of  long-term  planning  and  zoning  ef- 
forts. Substantial  long-term  InvestmeD',^ 
are  dependent  upon  such  planning:  and  dis- 
ruption can  not  only  involve  significant  di- 
rect economic  losses,  but  also  undermine 
public  confidence,  the  eomentone  of  sound 
planning. 

One  dramatic  example  was  described  In  the 
hearings.      A    community   in   the   Northeast 
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had  developed  a  long-range  plan  for  the  Im- 
provement of  school  fadUtlee.  TTils  pl&n 
Involved  the  construction  of  separate  Junior 
tnd  senior  high  schoole  which  were  to  Bhare 
common  laclUtlee.  Beonotny  dictated  the 
construction  of  the  high  school  first.  After 
the  high  school  wae  constructed,  plans  were 
announced  to  build  a  transmission  line  down 
;T  corridor  that  would  pass  directly  through 
xhe  site  planned  for  the  common  facility. 
The  entire  school  program  was  delayed  for 
several  years. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  encouraging  community  planning 
and  coordinated  development.  The  creation 
of  the  new  cabinet-level  Department  of 
Housing  and  trrban  Development  Is  a  clear 
expression  of  the  Importance  that  Is  attached 
to  this  objective,  and  clearly,  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem here  of  sufficient  scope  to  warrant  Fed- 
eral attention. 

Under^roi/7Jdinjr 

The  most  obvious  alternative  to  overhead 
Unes  and  towers  Is  to  place  them  under- 
ground. This  Is  now  being  done  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  distribution  lines  and 
to  a  much  lesser  extent  with  certain  trans- 
mLssion  lines. 

The  distinction  between  transmission  and 
distribution  Is  not  always  clear,  even  to  the 
power  engineer.  In  general  terms,  trans- 
mission Involves  the  transportation  of  large 
blocks  of  power,  usually  In  excess  of  69 
kilovolts.  to  switching  stations  where  It  Is 
broken  down  for  distribution  to  consumers 
m  smaller  voltages  over  smaller  lines. 

In  the  mid-1950's.  many  communities  be- 
gan to  exert  presstire  to  put  the  distribution 
lines  underground.  At  this  time.  It  cost  10 
times  as  much  to  put  these  smaller  lines 
underground  as  to  put  them  overhead  In  the 
traditional  manner. 

However,  In  the  face  of  motmtlng  pressure. 
the  utilities  developed  new  techniques,  and 
today  the  ratio  Is  reported  to  be  about  I'j  to 
1.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  given  this  trend  a  new 
impetus  by  providing  for  uudergrounding  of 
distribution  Unes  in  new  Federal  Housing 
Administration  developments. 

Unfortunately,  the  technology  of  under- 
ground construction  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  transmission  Unes,  at  least  In  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  there  Is  very 
little  accurate  Information  as  to  costs  for 
lower  voltages  and  practically  no  information 
concerning  either  technology  or  costs  for 
lines  with  a  capacity  in  excess  of  345  kilo- 
volts.  This  is  a  very  serious  deficiency,  since 
the  expansion  over  the  next  decade  will  un- 
questionably occur  In  these  higher  voltage 
ranges. 

At  the  committee  hearings,  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  underground  construction  ranged 
from  2  to  26  tlmps  that  of  overhead.  In 
part,  this  reflects  the  general  lack  of  actual 
construction  experience  upon  which  to  base 
estimates,  but  It  also  reflects  the  lack  of  ac- 
curate Information  about  the  true  costs  of 
overhead  lines  to  the  communities  through 
wtilch  they  pass. 

When  utilities  estimate  the  cost  of  over- 
head construction,  they  understandably  take 
into  account  only  the  expenses  of  land 
acquisition  and  construction  for  which  they 
pay.  As  previously  noted,  the  costs  to  local 
communities.  If  any.  In  lost  revenue,  dis- 
rupted planning,  and  depreciated  real  estate 
value  are  not  computed.  Recently,  however, 
the  cost  of  land  acquisition  tn  some  metro- 
politan areas  has  risen  so.  that  underground- 
ing  has  become  economically  desirable  from 
the  utility  point  of  view. 

The  Interior  Department  report  to  the 
President  on  underground  technology  (Pro- 
gram for  Advanced  Underground  Electric 
Power  Transmission  Technology,  Apr.  27. 
1966 ) ,  which  reflected  a  close  Identification 
with  Industry  problenss,  recognized  this  coet 
factor  In  recommending  that  all  transmis- 
sion Unes  within  30  miles  of  the  center  of 


populated    areas   should   be   placed    tinder- 
ground  within  the  next  decade. 

Such  absolute  determlnatlona  obviously 
cannot,  and  should  not.  be  made  In  the  ab- 
sence of  more  complete  Information  on  all 
relative  coete,  but  the  Department's  recom- 
mendation clearly  represents  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Industry  that  a 
pixsblem  does  exist  which  needs  attention. 
That  report  and  the  Woodslde.  Calif.,  experi- 
ence, described  In  detail  below,  suggest  that 
perhaps  Federal  agencies  will  begin  to  set 
precedents  In  proposing  solutions  Previ- 
ously, there  has  been  little  Indlcition  of 
awareness  at  the  Federal  level. 

OTHER    AI.TEBNATI%-ES 

Placing  transmission  lines  underground 
would  answer  many  of  the  objectioas  raised 
against  transmission  lines.  It  Is,  however, 
not  necessarily  the  only  way  to  rtsolve  en- 
vironmental conflicts. 

In  selecting  overhead  transmission  routes, 
the  utilities  naturally  choose  the  route 
which  is  nriOEt  economical.  At  the  present, 
having  no  data  on  the  cost  of  such  installa- 
tions to  local  communities,  they  liecessarily 
base  this  judgment  wholly  upon  land  acqui- 
sition, construction,  and  maintenance  costs. 
When  the  complete  cost  factors  are  avail- 
able, it  u-lll  be  easier  to  determine  not  only 
Whether  underground  construction  is  war- 
ranted, but  also  whether  the  proposed  over- 
head route  Is,  In  terms  of  total  cost,  the 
most  economic.  This  will  provide  a  useful 
basis  for  working  out  compromises  when 
conflicts  arise  in  the  future. 

ALLOCATION    OF    COSTS 

Once  the  problem  of  attempting  to  set 
v.tlues  on  these  community  costs  has  been 
attacked,  there  still  remains  the  question  of 
who  should  pay  any  additional  expenses  that 
are  incurred  In  relcx:atlon  or  underground- 
Ing. 

Should  a  community  which  derives  no  di- 
rect benefit  from  the  power  transmitted  be 
required  to  pay  for  a  more  expensive  routint; 
or  undergrounding  necessary  to  protect  local 
property?  Should  consumers  in  a  city  help 
pay  for  the  costs  of  protecting  the  property 
v.ilues  Of  a  community  through  which  their 
power  is  transported? 

Finally,  are  there  areas  of  sufflclent  im- 
portance so  that  the  costs  of  rerouting  or 
undergrounding  should  be  borne  by  the 
entire  nation? 

None  of  these  questions  can  be  answered 
until  there  Is  some  way  to  calculate  the  rela- 
tive values  and  benefits  Involved. 

SOURCES  or  DATA 

Tlie  State  and  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  approving  routes  and  authorizing  con- 
struction often  have  no  figures  of  their  own. 
In  the  main,  they  rely  upon  the  utility  in- 
volved. The  utility,  as  a  regulated  industry. 
Is  charged  with  responsibility  for  keeping 
costs  low.  Extra  costs  must  be  pa.^sed  on  to 
their  consumers  In  the  form  of  rate  increases. 
Unless  the  communities  or  individuals  are 
able  to  translate  damages  Into  do!lars-and- 
cents  figures  which  can  be  assessed,  the  utili- 
ties do  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  consider 
them  In  evaluating  the  most  economic  route 
for  a  line. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many  experts 
In  this  field,  and  difficulties  have  been  ex- 
perienced m  obtaining  objective  data  Un- 
less a  Federal  agency,  not  Involved  with  the 
utility  Industry  and  not  marketing  power  of 
Its  own.  but  experienced  in  planning  and  en- 
vironmental studies,  undertakes  to  develop 
Impartial  data,  there  Is  less  chance  that  the 
needed  cost  figures  will  be  made  available. 

HtSTOKT   or  THE   aESOLt7TION 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  189  was  originally 
Introduced  as  S.  2507.  and  was.  In  part,  the 
subject  of  3  days  of  hearings. 

Theee  bearings  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  great  public  Interest  In  transml."?s!on  line 
construction   to   be   voiced.     Manv   Federal 


agencies.  Individuals,  and  citizens  groups 
were  heard,  and  communications  from  a  great 
many  more  were  received. 

The  committee  alao  reheard  the  now  clas- 
sic story  of  the  transmission  line  at  Wood- 
side.  Calif.  This  220.000-volt  Une  was  being 
built  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
supply  the  linear  accelerator  at  Stanford 
University.  The  town  of  Woodslde  requested 
that  the  line  be  put  underground  to  preserve 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  area.  This  request 
waa  denied  and  Federal  legislation  was 
needed  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  respect  to  these 
matters.  The  President  appointed  Mr.  Lau- 
rance  Rockefeller  to  make  recommendations 
on  this  matter.  One  of  those  recommenda- 
tions was  that  the  line  should  be  placed  un- 
derground In  5  to  7  years.  If  the  local  com- 
munity had  m.'ide  reasonable  progress  to  un- 
derground its  own  lines.  In  the  meantime, 
the  AEC  line  was  specially  constructed  to  at- 
tempt to  make  It  blend  Into  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  the  area  In  a  situation  such 
as  this,  the  study  contemplated  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  189  would  have  been  of  im- 
mense value.  As  It  was.  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  a  ptinel  of  private  citizens 
were  involved  in  trying  to  reach  a  solution. 

As  the  hearings  developed,  however.  It  be- 
came clear  that  S.  2507  would  have  to  be 
redrafted.  S.  2507  was  originally  drafted  to 
have  the  Department  of  the  Interior  bear  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  study.  It  be- 
came apparent  that,  because  of  the  Depart- 
ment's significant  Interest  in  the  operation  cf 
hundreds  of  miles  of  overhead  transmission 
lines,  the  charge  of  bias  could  be  raised.  In 
addition,  the  expertise  of  the  Department  cf 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  the 
problems  of  cities  and  their  outlying  regions 
became  clearer,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  preexisting  relationship  with  the 
electric  industry.  Accordingly,  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
was  selected  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  the 
study. 

The  original  hiH  contained  broad  languaee. 
but  was  aimed  at,':[father  specific  objectives. 
In  the  committee^  redrafting  process,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  various  concerns  and 
details  could  be  better  expressed  In  the  reso- 
lution form  rather  than  bill  form;  hence, 
that  change  was  also  made. 

coMMrrrtE  comment 

B.ised  on  the  hearings  held  over  a  3-day 
period  and  on  the  significant  number  of 
communications  received,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that,  while  many  decisions  involving 
tran.>:mis6lon  lines  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  costs,  the  complete 
costs  are  in  fact  not  known.  In  some  in- 
stances, not  only  are  the  costs  unknown  be- 
cause they  were  not  considered,  but  some 
co6ts  are  unknown  because  the  means  of 
measuring  them  are  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
sible, with  presently  available  techniques. 

The  difficulty  of  measiiremeni  should  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  not  attempting 
to  measure  them.  In  view  of  normal  busi- 
ness requirements  and  the  legal  obligation 
of  a  regulated  Industry  to  maintain  low  rates, 
the  lndu5try  cannot  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  calctilate  all  of  these  factors. 
There  Is  a  clear  Federal  role  in  attempting  to 
make  these  measurements. 

The  resolution  is  drafted  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment  to  conduct  these  studies.  The  question 
of  the  ability  of  HUD  to  make  these  measure- 
ments was  posed  to  that  Depoxtment.  Tbelr 
response  was  as  follows: 

"As  to  the  specific  Issues  raised  In  your 
letter.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  develop  objec- 
tive standards  for  assessing  the  Impact  of 
overhead  lines.  Perhaps  the  major  area 
susceptible  measurement  will  be  the  changes 
In  property  values.  However,  the  dlfBculty 
of  constructing  definitive  standards  should 
not  be   permitted   to   discourage   efforts   to 
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develop  them.  On  the  contrary.  It  becomea 
all  the  more  necessary  to  provide  the  beet 
poaslble  basla  for  making  informed  profes- 
sional Judgments  baaed  on  the  be«t  avaUable 
data  and  opinions." 

Tbe  committee  considers  tills  responie  to 
be  BUfflclently  encouraging  to  make  this 
resolution  meaningful  and  even  essential. 

The  quesyon  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is  the  proper  agency  since  much 
of  the  Impact  of  transmission  lines  falls  on 
rural  areas.  The  Department  addressed 
themselves  to  this  point  when  they  stated: 

"Clearly,  a  study  of  this  kind  Is  related  to 
the  mission  and  programs  of  this  Depart- 
ment. Our  most  direct  Interest  would  He  in 
the  determining  of  the  Impact  of  hlgb-ten- 
slon  lines  on  the  quality  of  the  virban  en- 
vironment, changes  in  urban  land  use  and 
values,  and  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  communities  of  all  sizes.  This 
type  of  research  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
closely  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  technological 
problems  Involved   in  undergroundlng." 

The  committee  considers  it  essential  that 
such  work  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  as  well  as  other 
groups  so  that  the  greatest  expertise  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  difficult  problems. 

In  addition  to  Oovemment  agencies,  it  Is 
Important  that  private  groups  be  consulted. 
The  Edison  Electric  Institute  has  offered 
their~~a8Bt8tance  and  they  have  suggested 
that  tbe  Electric  Research  Council,  which 
enc(xnp>as8e8  all  segments  of  the  industry, 
may  be  able  to  help.  The  American  Public 
Power  Association  la  also  in  a  position  to 
make  a  major  contribution. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  as  reported  by 
yovir  committee  Is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  rising  demand  for  electrical 
power  will  result  in  increasing  numbers  of 
overhead  electrical  transmission  lines  and 
towers: 

"Whereas  such  overhead  lines  and  towers 
may  damage  scenic  assets,  may  disrupt  com- 
munity planning  efforts,  and  may  reduce 
property  values  and  real  estate  revenues; 

"Whereas  the  direct  construction  costs  of 
Installing  electric  transmission  lines  under- 
ground and  the  effect  of  such  costs  upon  the 
rate  paid  for  electricity  by  consximers  can  be 
calculated; 

"Whereas  at  the  present  time  Indirect 
beneflta  resulting  from  underground  Instal- 
lation of  transmission  lines  are  not  readily 
measurable  on  an  objective  basis;  and 

"Whereas  further  study  of  the  impact  of 
overhead  transmission  linea  and  towers  on 
scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community  plan- 
ning, property  values,  and  real  estate  reve- 
nues may  result  In  the  development  of  ob- 
jective criteria  for  the  meastu-ement  of  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  under- 
grotmd  Installation  of  electric  transmission 
lines  and  towers:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ""Secretary"),  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  means  of  measuring 
the  extent  of  the  econooUc  and  other  dam- 
age that  may  result  from  the  erection  of 
overhead  electrical  transmission  towers  and 
lines  In  the  United  States,  giving  particular 
oonalderation  to  the  Impact  of  such  towers 
and  lines  upon  scenic  assets,  zoning  and  cooa- 
munlty  planning,  property  values,  real  estate 
revenues,  and  other  such  factors  as  he  deems 
relevant. 

"Sbc.  a.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  reaolution  the  Secretary  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  conduct  such  research  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  develop  objective  standards  for 
measuring  the  economic  Impact  and  other 


damage  of  overheatl  electrical  transmission 
lines  and  towers; 

"(3)  negotiate  research  contracts  with  edu- 
cational institution*,  scientific  organizations. 
Industrial,  and  engineering  concerns; 

"(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  who 
Shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100  i>er 
day  including  travail  time,  and  while  so  em- 
ployed away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  tliey  may  be  allowed  travel 
exf>ense5,  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authCHTlzed  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Exptnses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently:  and 

"(4)  consult  wltH  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Atomie  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Dep.^rtment  of 
the  Interior  and,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
necessary,  with  any  other  Interested  Federnl. 
State  or  municipal  agencies,  private  persons, 
educational  institutions  or  organizations. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secittary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  tUe  enactment  of  this  Joint 
resolution  a  rep>ort  of  the  resiil's  of  the  In- 
vestigation and  stiidy  provided  for  In  this 
Joint  resolution  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations ks  he  deems  appropriate." 

The  joint  resolution  weus  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  298)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  community  col- 
lege, and  a  public  college  of  arts  and 
science  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  go  oaier. 

The  PRESIDIItG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


OF 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,   INC. 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1347)  for  the  reUef  of  Puget 
Sound  Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "$75,330.25"  and  in- 
sert "$44,016.62";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  astembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Piiget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated,  of  Ta- 
coma, Washington,  the  sum  of  944,016.62,  in 
full  satisfaction  at  all  claims  of  the  said 
Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated,  against 
tbe  United  States  flor  compensation  for  losses 
incurred  In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  a  timber  sale  cofitract  (dated  January  27. 


1959,  No.  12-11-038;  37850)  between  the  said 
Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Inoorp>orated,  and  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
the  said  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated, 
having  failed,  under  the  road  cost  amortiza- 
tion rates  provided  In  the  contract,  to  re- 
cover a  subetantlal  portion  of  the  estimated 
road  construction  costs  specified:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  aniount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  therejf 
shsdl  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  servicpV 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  vipon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  s\im 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1563),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  p.iy  to  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Inc..  oi 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  the  sum  of  (44.016.62  In  full 
.satisfaction  of  all  Its  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  loeses 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  a 
contract  with  the  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  claimant  h;iving 
failed,  under  the  road  cost  amortization  rates 
provided  In  the  contract,  to  recover  a  sul)- 
Etantlal  portion  of  the  estimated  road  con- 
struction costs  specified. 

STATEMENT 

The  claim  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  at  which  representatives  of  the 
claimant  and  of  the  Department  of  .\griciil- 
ture  were  heard. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  to  pay  the  claim- 
ant the  sum  of  $75,330.25. 

In  its  original  report  to  the  committee 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  said  that  it 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  payment  of 
$9.59372 

At  the  hearing  on  the  bill  the  subcom- 
mittee requested  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  determine  the  amount  which 
would  be  equitably  due  to  the  claini.int  on 
the  basis  of  two  proposals  suggested  a.s  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  the  claim  In  Its  orig- 
inal amount. 

The  amount  of  the  amended  bill  Is  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  under  the  suggested  alternative 
computation  ^vhlch  the  subcommittee  h;is 
found  to  be  equitable. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  summarized  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  its  orig- 
inal report,  of  September  25. 1964.  to  the  com- 
mittee as  follows: 

"The  essential  contractual  relationship  w;is 
that  the  Puget  Sound  Plywood  Co.,  as  the 
high  bidder  at  an  advertised  auction,  w.-!? 
awarded  a  timber  sale  on  January  27,  1959 
The  sale  was  estimated  to  contain  19  mllUou 
board  feet  consisting  of  two  species  groups 
herein  termed  Douglas-fir  of  13  million  hoard 
feet  estimated  volume  and  hemlock  of  6  mil- 
lion board  feet  estimated  volume.  Contract 
rates  for  these  two  species  groups  were  re- 
spectively $23.75  per  thousand  board  feet  ;i;>d 
$7.30  per  thousand  board  feet.  These  bid 
rates  were  payable  until  at  least  7.6  million 
board  feet  of  I>ouglas-flr  and  4  million  board 
feet  of  hemlock:  had  been  cut.  On  June  1. 
1961.  the  payment  rates  were  subject  to  re- 
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determination  but  to  not  less  than  $9  90 
per  thousand  board  feet  lor  Douglas-fir  and 
$2  per  thousand  board  feet  for  henilock.  Re- 
determined rates  less  than  rates  bid  could 
not  be  effective  until  the  specified  volumes 
to  be  paid   for  at   bid   rates  had   been  cut. 

"The  contract  provided  that  paj-ment  rates 
would  be  increased  when  the  estimated  costs 
of  roads  the  purchaser  would  have  to  build 
to  remove  the  subject  timber  would  be 
amortized.  The  estimated  road  co.istruciion 
costs  and  the  amortization  rate  w?re  stated. 
Construction  cost  estimates  and  amortiza- 
tion rates  were  also  subject  to  revision  in 
connection  with  the  rate  redetermination  of 
Jane  1,  1961.  There  was  no  contr.icual  ob- 
ligation or  other  commitment  that  the  esti- 
mated road  costs  would  be  amortii^etl.  Tlie 
purpose  of  the  amortization  calculation 
called  for  by  the  contract  was  to  establish 
the  point  where  an  increase  in  payment  rates 
would  apply  in  event  the  actual  cut  overran 
the  volume  estimate. 

"The  actual  volumes  cut  and  paid  for  in 
this  sale  were  6.806.090  board  feet  of  Douglas- 
fir  and  7,994,020  board  feet  of  hemlock.  The 
E>ouglas-flr  cut  was  only  52  percent  of  the 
estimated  volume  and  the  hemlock  cut  was 
33  percent  more  than  the  estimated  volume. 
Because  of  the  underrun  in  Douglas-fir,  total 
road  amortization  was  $75,330.25  less  than 
the  estimated  cost  of  road  construction. 
This  is  the  amount  and  the  basis  for  the 
claim  of  losses  asserted  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Plywood  Co.  in  connection  with  this  sale. 

"The  shortage  of  amortization  in  this  sale 
is  due  to  the  tmdercut  below  eitimated 
timber  volume  for  Douglas-fir.  These  tim- 
ber estimates  are  not  guaranteed.  This  is 
esUi-blished  in  the  language  of  the  timber 
sale  contract.  It  was  stated  explicitly  in  the 
prospectus  for  this  timber  sale.  The  timber 
to  be  cut  was  designated  on  the  ground  in 
advance  of  advertisement  and  bidders  were 
encouraged  to  make  their  own  ebiimates  of 
volume.  This  is  a  well-establl.shed  procedtire 
for  sales  in  the  Douglas-fir  region.  The 
Puget  Sound  Plywood  Co.  was  knowledgeable 
and  experienced  In  purchasing  and  operating 
national  forest  timber  sales.  The  Comp- 
troller General.  In  his  decisions  of  B-145647. 
July  13,  1961,  and  B  141780.  February  1. 
1961.  concluded  that  estimated  volumes  sold 
on  a  "more-or-less"  basis  are  not  guaranteed 
and  that  the  parties  should  be  ..w.ire  that 
the  estimated  amounts  might  prove  to  be 
erroneous.  The  Comptroller's  views  along 
this  line  were  also  discussed  In  some  detail 
in  a  letter  dated  July  2,  1959.  to  Senator 
W.AYNE  Morse,  which  the  Senator  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  psiges  13869 
through  13871  for  July  21,  1959. 

'Payment  to  the  purchaser  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  estimated  road  costs  and 
earned  amortization  would  be  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  contract  and  would  make  it  as 
though  such  amount  had  been  guaranteed. 
This  would  tend  to  establish  an  undesirable 
precedent.  This  Department  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  S  2855  not  be  enacted 

"Our  study  of  this  claim  has  developed 
certain  Information  in  connection  with  the 
rat,e  redetermination  of  June  1.  1961,  that  is 
appropriate  for  consideration  At  the  time 
Etumpage  rates  and  road  amortization  rntts 
were  redetermined,  the  resulting  rates  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  althjugh  there 
had  been  an  underrun  In  the  volume  of 
Douglas-fir,  there  would  be  no  volume  short- 
age in  any  of  the  species  when  the  sale  was 
Completely  cut  over.  The  purchaser  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  that  certain  repre- 
sentations made  by  him  In  connection  with 
the  rate  redetermination  were  disregarded. 
His  expres.sion  of  dissatisfaction  •.••as  not  in 
the  form  that  constituted  an  appeal  under 
the  Secretary's  regulation  A- 10  (36  CFR 
2ll.2i.  The  exact  details  of  available  appeal 
procedure  were  not  explained  tf.  the  pur- 
chaser. This,  of  course,  was  not  necessary, 
since  the  appeal  procedures  were  published 


as  required  by  law.    In  any  event,  no  appeal 
was  taken  at  that  time. 

"The  purchaser  did  attempt  to  appeal 
from  the  denial  of  his  request  to  make  an 
adjustment  after  the  sale  was  completed 
This  request  was  denied  by  the  Department  s 
decision  of  December  18,  1963,  based,  in  large 
measure,  upon  an  opinion  of  November  18. 
1963.   by  the  General   Counsel. 

"The  question  of  what  might  have  been 
done  if  an  appeal  had  been  made  when  the 
rate  redetermination  was  made  m  1961  Is 
moot,  since  no  appeal  was  taken  However, 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
as  they  existed  at  that  time.  It  would  have 
been  normal  and  prudent  for  tlie  road  amor- 
tization rate  to  have  been  Increased  due  to 
tlie  underrun  in  volume  being  experienced 
In  Douglas-fir.  This  could  have  been  done 
with  a  provision  that  after  amortization  of 
estimated  road  cost  was  completed  the  rate 
of  payment  would  be  increased  for  stumpage 
thereafter  cut, 

"The  application  of  this  procedure  could 
not  have  resulted  in  reduced  rates  for  Doug- 
las-fire stumpage,  since  the  total  actual  vol- 
ume cut  was  6,806,090  board  feet.  This  was 
less  than  the  7.600.000  board  feet  for  which 
payment  at  bid  rates  was  required  by  the 
contract. 

"The  volume  on  hemlock  actually  cut  was 
7,994.020  board  feet.  Tills  was  3.994,020 
board  feet  in  excess  of  the  4,000,000  board 
feet  to  be  cut  at  bid  rates.  Because  of  the 
minimum  of  $2  per  thousand  board  feet  be- 
low which  the  stumpage  rate  for  hemlock 
could  not  have  been  reduced  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  purchaser  had  an  abso- 
lute obligation  to  pay  $7,988  04  for  this 
3,994.020  board  feet.  He  actually  paid  $17  - 
581  76.  Tlie  dilTerence  between  the  amount 
actually  paid  and  the  lowest  rate  authorized 
by  the  contract,  if  the  road  amortization  rate 
had  been  adjusted  as  it  could  have  been,  is 
$9  593  72. 

"This  Department,  therefore,  would  have 
no  objection  if  the  amount  which  would  be 
directed  to  be  paid  by  S  2855  t<3  Puget  Sound 
Plywood  Co.  were  changed  to  $9,593  72.  This 
would  be  justifiable  and  equitable  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  to  apply  the  normal  and 
prudent  procedures  in  the  rate  redetermina- 
tion of  June  1.  1961." 

In  response  to  the  subcommittee  request 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
the  amount  which  would  be  equitably  due 
under  possible  alternatives  to  the  amount  of 
the  original  claim,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture advised  the  committee  as  follows: 

"At  the  hearing  on  August  19  on  S  :347. 
.Senator  Hart  requested  tiiat  the  Foresi.  Serv- 
ice advise  his  subcommittee  on  the  amount 
of  monetary  adjustment  which  might  result 
from  certain  proposals  made  at  the  hearing 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Puget  Sound  Ply- 
wood. Inc. 

"The  two  proposals  suggested  as  possible 
alternatives  to  the  claim  of  $75,330.25  stated 
in  S.  1347  were: 

"1.  Revise  the  volumes  required  to  be  cut 
at  bid  rates  to  amounts  which  wkll  have  the 
same  proportionate  relationship  to  the  vol- 
iimes  actually  cut  as  the  volumes  specified 
to  be  cut  at  bid  rates  have  to  estimate  of 
volumes  to  be  cut  as  stated  in  the  contract. 

"2.  Revise  the  road  amortization  proce- 
dure to  provide  for  accelerated  amortization 
ba.sed  on  80  percent  of  estimated  timber 
volume. 

"Enclosed  are  statements  which  develop 
the  difference  between  the  amount  actually 
paid  for  stumpage  and  the  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  for  stumpage  under  the 
two  alternatives. 

"Under  alternative  No  1  the  difference  is 
$30  172  86  and  under  alternative  No.  2  the 
difference  is  $44,016  62 

"These  calculations  have  been  performed 
as  a  legislative  service  In  submitting  them 
we  wish  to  point  out  that  neither  premise 
can  be  supported  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 


contractual  relationship  in  the  timber  sale 
contract  referred  to  in  S   1347. 

■  As  pointed  out  in  our  letter  of  September 
25.  1964,  which  reported  on  the  S  2865  of  the 
88th  Congress,  a  bill  identical  to  S.  1347,  the 
Department  would  not  object  to  the  pay- 
ment o:  $9,593  72  to  Puget  Sound  Plywood, 
Inc.  This  amount  represents  adjustments 
in  price  which  could  have  been  made  by 
Fore.^t  officers  in  accordance  with  contract 
terms  had  the  volume  shortage  which  ac- 
tually developed  been  recognized  at  the  time 
of  rate  redetermination.  For  the  reasons 
stated  in  our  letter  of  September  25.  1964. 
we  must  recommend  adversely  on  a  payment 
to  Puget  Sound  Plywood.  Inc.  of  the 
amounts  developed  by  the  enclosed  calcula- 
tions " 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  the  claimant 
is  equitably  due  the  amount  of  $44.016  62 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended 
to  provide  for  this  amount,  be  approved. 


JOHN  R.  McKINNEY 

The  bill  'H.R.  14379)  for  the  relief  of 
John  R.  McKliiney  was  coiisidered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
'No.  1564',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  John  R.  McKinney.  of  Sylvania,  Ga  . 
$1456  67  m  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  amounts  to 
which  he  was  entitled  as  a  holder  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion .560-562  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
for  the  period  from  October  13.  1964,  to 
December  30.  1965 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  set  forth  in 
House  RepKjrt  1732.  and  are  as  follows: 

"John  R.  McKinney  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  with  an  outstanding  service  record 
His  claim  is  for  payment  of  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  holders  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  which  he  was  not  paid  because  he  did 
lioi  apply  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
payment  of  the  special  Medal  of  Honor  Roll 
pension  prior  to  December  30.  1965  The 
report  of  the  Veterans'  .'Administration  shows 
that  Mr  McKinney  has  now  been  entered 
on  the  Medal  of  Honor  Roll  and  that  the 
veterans  application  for  enrollment  was 
filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  on 
Deceml>er  30.  1965. 

"Persons  whose  names  are  entered  on  the 
Medal  of  H';nor  Roll  who  express  a  desire 
to  receive  a  special  pension  are  paid  $K0 
a  month  for  life  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Tiii5  is  based  on  certificates  uf  en- 
titlement from  the  department  concerned 
However,  .section  562iai  of  title  38  provides 
that  the  special  pension  is  payable  "begin- 
ning as  of  the  date  of  application  therefor." 
Mr.  McKinm-y's  claim  is  based  upon  this 
period  for  which  he  failed  to  apply  for  this 
pension  when  he  was  duly  eligible 

"The  information  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  Mr.  McKinney  actually 
was  not  aware  of  the  requirement  that  he 
m.ike  a  formal  application  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  The  committee  feels  that 
legislative  lelief  should  be  granted  in  this 
case.  Mr  McKinney  has  served  his  country 
well  and  he  has  been  found  to  be  entitled 
to  this  pension  and  should  not  be  prejudiced 
by  his  failure  to  apply  for  this  pension.    The 
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oomrolttse  urges  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion." 

In  agreement  with  the  vlewa  of  the  Bouse 
Of  RepreaentatlTes,  tbe  committee  recom- 
mends favoTAble  conalderatlon  of  HA.  14379, 
without  amendment. 


WASHINOTON  CHANNEL  WATER- 
FRONT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (HJ%.  11428)  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the  WaiAi- 
ington  Channel  waterfront  which  l:ad 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacing 
clause  and  insert: 

That  (1)  tbe  first  sentence  of  section  4(b) 
of  tbe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  In  said  District",  ap- 
proved September  8.  1000  (74  Stat.  873).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  tbe  Joint  resolution  approved 
August  38,  1958  (72  Stat.  983;  Public  Law 
85-«21),". 

(2)  Tbe  second  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  rea- 
son of  the  operation  of  such  joint  resolution 
approved  August  38.  1958.". 

(3)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "The  priority  of  opportunity 
created  by  this  section  Is  a  personal  right  of 
the  owners  of  businesses  displaced.  In  the 
event  of  tbe  death  of  any  such  owner  of  any 
such  displaced  business,  the  spouse  of  such 
owner,  or.  If  there  Is  no  spouse,  the  chUdren 
of  such  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise 
the  priority  of  such  owner  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  In  no  event 
shall  any  such  priority  be  otherwise  transfer- 
able: Provided,  however,  That  the  spouse  or 
the  children,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  have 
no  greater  priority  than  the  priority  holder 
would  have  had  If  living.  For  purposes  of 
exercising  such  priority,  the  spouse  or  chil- 
dren, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  owner  of  such  business  concern  so  dis- 
placed." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  In  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  if  after  the  end  of  such  one-hundred- 
and-elghty-day  period  tbe  Agency  shall 
change  the  terms  under  which  real  property 
Is  to  be  leased,  or  the  redevelopment  plan  for 
the  area  described  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  Is  changed  so  as  to  affect  the  economic 
value  of  the  leasehold,  the  Agpency  shall  in 
writing  notify  each  such  owner  of  the  change 
or  changes  so  made  and  give  to  such  owner 
so  notified  a  period  of  sixty  days  within 
which  to  advise  the  Agency  in  writing  of  his 
Intention  and  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
proceed  as  aforesaid." 

(6)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  ena  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever,  pursuant  to  subsection  ( b) , 
the  Agency  offers  leaseholds  to  persons  en- 
titled to  a  priority  of  opportunity  to  lease 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  an- 
nual rent  per  square  foot  prescribed  in  sich 
lease  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1)  6 
per  centum  of  the  residual  value  of  the  lind 
for  the  prescribed  use  to  which  any  owne-  of 
a  displaced  business  concern  shall  put  sjch 
land  under  such  lease;  or  (U)  that  pierce  nt- 
age  which  the  Agency  shall  be  required  to 
pay  In  principal  and  interest  on  a  forty-year 
loan  in  an  amount  representing  the  residual 
Talue  of  the  land  under  such  lease  as  com- 


puted In  accordancs  with  this  subsection. 
The  residual  value  at  such  land  shall  make 
due  allowance  for  tHe  cost  to  the  owner  of 
the  displaced  buslneM  of  all  improvements 
and  public  charges  oa  such  land." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bfU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  reafl  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  INOIIYE.  %ir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbcord  an  exoerpt  from  the  rep>ort 
(No.  1579),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  ©bjection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R  11428.  Is  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  8,  1960  (74  Stat. 
871),  relating  to  the  Washington  Channel 
waterfront,  by  providing  supplementary  di- 
rectives to  the  Bedeyelopment  Land  Agency 
of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  for  the  relocation 
of  displaced  biuslnesees  In  conformity  with 
the  urban  renewal  development  plans  for 
the  waterfront  portion  of  area  C,  urban 
renewal  project  In  Southwest  Washington. 
A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Business  and  Commerce  on  June  1,  1966. 

HIST08T    or    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Washington  Channel  waterfront  of 
the  Potomac  River,  title  to  which  area  was 
in  the  United"  Statae.  was  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  project  area  C  of  the 
urban  renewal  redevelopment  plan  for  South- 
west Washington.  This  area,  owned  by  the 
Federal  CJovernment,  had.  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  been  undtr  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  goverament  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  1913,  on  part  of  the  water- 
front area,  the  District  of  Columbia  erected 
a  fish  market  buUdlat?  and  leased  the  market 
to  the  fish  dealers  a»id  to  restaurant  opera- 
tors. 

As  a  part  ai  the  redevelopment  program 
for  Southwest  Waslilngton,  the  Southwest 
Freeway  was  to  run  through  the  project  area, 
and  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Freeway 
was  to  pass  over  Maine  Avenue  at  11th  and 
12th  Streets  and  pan  of  the  supporting 
structures  would  have  to  be  located  on  the 
land  occupied   by  tlse  market  building. 

To  lacllltate  this  redevelopment,  legisla- 
tion w-is  introduced  and  passed  In  the  85th 
Congress  (72  Stat.  983)  to  authorize  the 
use  of  the  land  and  the  removal  of  the  market 
facilities. 

Following  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  1958,  the  OonstrucUon  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  tJie  Southwest  Freeway  began 
and  the  Redevelopnaent  Land  Agency  there- 
after undertook  the  demolition  and  removal 
of  the  facilities  in  tile  project  area. 

In  order  to  exerciae  full  authority  over  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront  and  to  rede- 
velop It  according  to  the  urban  renewal  plan, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  to  secure  authority  transferring  title 
to  the  waterfront  arta  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Agency  before  it  could  legally 
proceed  with  redevelopment. 

Accordingly,  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
86th  Congress  authcWizlng  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Oolumbla.  acting  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  transfer  and  donate  to 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  to  so  much  of  the  area  as 
was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  urban  renewal 
plan  (74  Stat.  871 1 

That  bin.  S.  3648.  as  amended  and  enacted, 
provided  that  displaced  businesses  would  re- 
ceive priority  of  ojiportunlty  to  lease  land 
either  individually  or  as  a  development  com- 
pany solely  owned  by  the  owner  or  owners 
of  one   or   mure   of  isuch   business  concerns. 


Tlie  displaced  businesses  were  to  be  entitled 
to  facilities  at  least  substantially  equal  to 
the  faculties  from  which  they  were  displaced 
and  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  the  area.  The  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  was  to  notify  eswih  of  the  dis- 
placed business  concerns  of  an  opportunity 
to  lease  a  parcel  of  land  within  the  water- 
front area.  Each  business  was  to  be  allowed 
180  days  within  which  to  Indicate  its  intent 
to  relocate  In  the  area  and  to  demonstrate 
Its  capability  to  establish  facilities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  redevelopment  plan. 

The  purpose  of  directing  the  Agency  to 
provide  such  priorities  was  to  make  effective 
the  previous  pledges  of  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  and  the  acceptance  of  those 
pledges  by  the  Congress  that  those  businesses 
displaced  from  the  area  would  have  a  reason- 
able and  first  opportunity  to  reestablish  their 
businesses.  The  priority  right  was  provided 
to  enable  displaced  businesses  to  return  to 
the  waterfront,  and  It  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  act  to  create  a  salable  right. 

Development  of  urban  renewal  plans  for 
the  Washington  Channel  waterfront  dates 
from  the  original  commitment  in  1954  of  the 
waterfront  area  to  a  real  estate  developer, 
which  later  completely  defaulted  in  its  per- 
formance. In  1963,  a  plan  for  the  waterfront 
was  approved  by  the  National  Capital  Pl.in- 
nlng  Commission  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners.  The  execution  of  tb.e 
plan  then  became  the  obligation  of  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

In  February  1964.  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  Issued  notice  to 
business  displacees  having  priority  for  relo- 
cation. This  notice  advised  the  holders  of 
priorities  that  they  would  have  a  period  of 
180  days  within  which  to  indicate  their  pur- 
pose to  exercise  their  priority  and  to  demon- 
strate their  capacity  to  reestablish  their  busi- 
nesses and  construct  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  waterfront  redevelopment  plan. 
Priority  holders  were  also  notified  concern- 
ing the  terms  of  leases  and  other  perform- 
ances to  be  required  of  them  by  the  Agency 
During  the  180-day  period  beginning  In 
February  1964,  displacees  who  were  interested 
In  relocation  on  the  waterfront  so  notified  the 
Agency.  Thereafter,  conferences  and  dls- 
cuR.slons  between  priority  holders  and  the 
A(-cncy  were  held.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
180-day  period,  no  lease  contracts  had  been 
executed.  In  November  1964,  the  Agency  re- 
duced the  land  prices  by  10  percent  and  re- 
offered  the  land,  but  again  the  offerings  were 
rejected  by  the  priority  holdei^. 

In  response  to  continuing  criticism  of  the 
offered  land  prices,  the  Redevelopment  Lind 
Agency  thereupon  initiated  a  review  of  the 
land  appraisals  for  possible  further  adjust- 
ment Such  appraisal  was  completed  In  May 
1965.  but  the  Agency  has  not  announced  any 
new  land  prices. 

Since  the  180-dny  period  provided  by  stat- 
ute had  run  out  and  no  contracts  had  been 
completed,  some  question  appeared  as  to 
whether  priority  rights  might  be  extinguished 
or  otherwise  lost  In  the  event  the  Agency 
were  to  make  a  change  In  the  waterfront 
plans  or  a  change  in  the  land  price  or  condi- 
tions of  lease.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
further  supplement  the  already  abundantly 
expressed  intent  of  Congress  as  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  displaced  waterfront  businesses. 


PERMITTING    EDWARD    C.    BOWER 
TO  SERVE  AS  A  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  BANK 
PRIOR    TO   HIS   OBTAINING   US 
CITIZENSHIP 

The  bill  (S.  2973)  to  permit  Edward  C 
Bower  to  serve  as  a  director  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  National  Bank  prior  to  his 
obtaining    U.S.    citizenship    was    con- 
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sidered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.  2973 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
n^presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  5146 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  72 1.  Edward  C.  Bower 
shall  not,  prior  to  January  1,  1971,  be  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  his  Canadian  citizenship 
from  serving  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
l.inds   National    Bank. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  fi-om  the  report 
'No.  1584 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENER.M.  STATEMENT 

S  2973  would  permit  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bower 
to  serve  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Bank,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  Is  a  Canadian  citizen. 

Title  12,  United  States  Code,  Section  72. 
requires  tliat  every  director  of  a  national 
bank  must,  during  liis  whole  term  of  serv- 
ice, be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Title 
12.  United  States  Code.  Section  76  requires 
that  a  president  of  a  national  bank  be  a 
director  of  that  bank. 

Mr  Edward  C.  Bower  is  a  citizen  of 
Canada.  He  applied  for  American  citizen- 
ship nn  June  3,  1965.  but  his  application  can- 
r.ot  be  acted  on  until  the  expiration  of  a 
Etatutory  5-year  waiting  period.  He  has 
been  selected  as  the  principal  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Bank. 
He  now  holds  the  office  of  executive  vice 
president.  He  and  the  stockholders  would 
prefer  to  have  him  hold  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, but  without  a  statutory  waiver  he 
cannot  do  so. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  recommended  fa- 
voratile  consideration  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  the  State  Department  has  ad- 
vised that  it  would  have   no  objection. 


CLAIMS  OF  NATIONALS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  THE 
CHINESE    COMMUNIST    REGIME 

The  bill  (S.  36751  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  for  the  determination 
of  the  amoiuats  of  claims  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States  against  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.   3675 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
501  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C.  16431  is  amended  as 
I'.'Uows : 

111  After  "the  Government  of  Cuba"  at 
each  place  it  appears  in  such  section  insert 
"or  the   Chinese   Communist   regime";    and 

(2|  After  "since  January  1.  1959,"  insert 
"In  the  case  of  claims  against  the  Govern- 
aient  of  Cuba,  or  since  October  1,  1949,  in 
tile  case  of  claims  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,". 

isf^    2.  Section   502  of  such  Act    (22  U.S.C. 
1643a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

U)  In  paragraph  (3).  after  "the  Govern - 

Kent  of  Cuba"  at  each  place  it  appears  ineert 

or  Uie  Chlneae  Communist  regime";    and 


(2)  Add  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  The  term  •Clilnesc  Communist  re- 
gime' means  the  so-called  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  including  any  political  subdivi- 
sion,   agency,   or   instrumentality    thereof". 

Sec.  3.  Section  503  of  such  Act  i  22  U  S  C. 
1643b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  After  "tlie  Government  of  Cuba"  at 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  thereof  insert  ",  or  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,"; 

(2)  After  "since  January  1.  1959,'"  at  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
thereof  insert  "in  the  case  of  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  or  since  October  1, 
1949,  in  the  case  of  claims  against  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime,"; 

(3)  After  "within  sixty  d,'iys  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title"  insert  "or  sixty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  amendments 
made  thereto  with  respect  to  claims  against 
the   Chinese  Communist  regime,";   and 

(4 1  After  "carrying  out  its  functions"  in- 
sert "with  respect  to  eacli  respective  claims 
program  authorized,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
tJ  S  C.  1643d)  IS  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "or  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime". 

Sec.  5.  Section  510  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
164311  is  amended  by  inserting  "with  respect 
to  each  respective  claim.s  program  author- 
ized" after  "ctirrymg  out  its  functions". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1586).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  purpose  of  S  3675  Is  to  provide  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  and  validity 
of  claims  against  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  which  have  arisen  since  CKriober  1. 
1949.  These  claims  liave  arisen  out  of  na- 
tionalization, expropriation,  intervention,  or 
other  takings  of,  or  special  measures  directed 
against,  property  of  nationals  of  the  United 
Suites  They  include  claims  for  disability 
or  death  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  violations  of  international  law 
by  the  Communist  Chinese  reglxn^^  This  bill 
will  enable  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  total  amount  of  such  claims  against 
the  Crmmunlst  Chinese  regime  on  behalf  of 
nationals  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  payment  of  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  Communist  China.  On  tiie 
contrary,   existing   law  specifically   provides: 

This  title  | title  V|  shall  not  be  construed 
as  authorizing  an  appropriation  or  a.^  any 
intention  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  such  claims. 

It  is  contemplated,  however,  that  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  under 
existing  authorizations,  may  seelc  an  appro- 
priation of  about  SI  million  to  take  care  of 
costs  essential  to  the  administration  of  this 
bill.     , 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

S.  3675  was  introduced  by  Senator  Carlson 
on  August  1.  1966.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Commltteeon  Foreign  Relations  in  executive 
session  on  August  30.  1966.  at  which  time  it 
was  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
The  committee  is  not  aware  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  and  it  has  the  approval  of 
the  executive  branch.  (See  letters  from  the 
Departments  of  SUile  and  Treasury  and  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
which  are  reproduced  in  the  appendix  of  this 
report.) 


CONCLDSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  favors  the  enactment  of 
S.  3675  for  the  same  reasons  which  it  ad- 
vanced When  it  recommended  the  approval 
of  the  existing  law  which  authorizes  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to 
adjudicate  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba.  S.  3675 
will  permit  the  orderly  determination  of 
':;aims  of  American  citizens  against  Commu- 
nist China  while  the  means  of  documenting 
and  supporting  such  claims  are  still  avr.il- 
able.  If  this  matter  is  delayed,  witnesses 
and  claimants  may  die  and  records  may  be 
lost,  thus  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
substantiate  claims  Moreover,  the  prompt 
receipt  and  determination  of  the  amounts 
and  validity  of  the  claims  will  provide  the 
Department  of  State  with  an  accurate  record 
for  use  in   future   negotiations. 

Over  15  years  have  elapsed  since  the  prop- 
erty of  .American  nationals  was  confiscated 
by  the  Communist  Chinese  regime  and  the 
committee  believes  that  an  early  adjudica- 
tion of  the  claims  involved  will  be  in  the  t>est 
Interests  of  all  concerned  It  recommend?. 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  approve  S  3675 
at  an  early  date. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS     84  I    THROfCH   888 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  1 
have  carefully  studied  title  I  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  will  be  proposed  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  me  that  title  I  requires  serious 
legislative  re\ision. 

Therefore.  I  am  submitting  48 
amendments  to  title  I.  I  will  take  up 
these  amendments  individually  at  a  later 
time  and  will  speak  at  length  on  each  and 
every  one.  In  fact.  I  probably  will  have 
additional  amendments  on  this  title  in 
the  future. 

However.  I  wish  to  state  briefly  that 
the  present  title  I.  a.s  written  and  passed 
in  the  House,  makes  serious  and  unde- 
sirable changes  in  the  legal  processes  of 
the  Nation. 

Title  I.  unchanged,  creates  a  special 
class  of  citizens  with  rights  and  prerog- 
atives never  before  extended  to  any  citi- 
zens in  the  entire  lustory  of  our  country. 

This  title  extends  a  sort  of  diplomatic 
immunity  to  advocates  of  black  power 
and  places  them  above  the  law. 

Title  I.  as  it  stands,  would  further  con- 
fuse and  obstruct  the  traditional  course 
of  American  justice,  and  we  would  cease 
to  have  any  effective  legal  control  over 
persons  who  would  seek  to  cloak  their 
illegal  activities  under  the  guise  of  civil 
rights. 

I  did  not  find  any  place  in  title  I  where 
the  rights  o;  society  in  general  were 
protected;  instead  I  found  we  were  cre- 
ating a  system  of  laws  and  immunities 
which  would  foster  in-esponsible  be- 
havior, contempt  for  the  law,  and  law- 
lessness. 

The  48  amendments  I  am  submitting 
are  all  aimed  at  correcting  this  alarming 
situation  as  it  exists  in  title  I,  These 
amendments  ai-e  designed  to  protect  the 
traditional  American  judicial  system  and 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  privileged  few 
who  are  so  coddled  by  the  law  that  they 
may  infringe  without  fear  on  the  rights 
of  others. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
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without  regard  to  the  3-minute  limita- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JOINT  STATXMXm  BT  MR.  DOOD,  MX.  HAST,  M». 
LONG  or  MISSOITRI,  MB.  KZNNEDT  Or  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, MB.  BAYH,  MS.  BUBDICK,  MB. 
TYDINCS.  MB.  rOMO,  MB.  SCOTT.  AN]  MB. 
JAVITS  SOT>POBTINO  THE  ADOPTION  0:r  B.B. 
1*765.  THE  CIVIL  RJCKTS  ACT  OF  1B68,  WITH 
CCBTAUr   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  matter  which  I  hope  soon 
will  be  pending ;  namely,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  at  1966. 

Ten  raeml>ers  of  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary  have  joined  in  presenting  a 
point  of  view  supporting  the  passjige  of 
the  House  passed  bill,  H.R.  14765,  with 
certain  amendments. 

We  do  this  in  the  belief  that  this  :ourse 
will    enable    the    Senate    expeditiously 

to  complete  its  work  and  with  full  in- 
formation on  the  proposed  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966. 

Earlier  in  the  session  a  number  of  us 
sponsored  legislation  which  included 
civil  rights  proposals  on  subjects  not 
covered  in  this  bill.  Some  of  us  would 
Indeed  prefer  the  enactment  of  a  more 
comprehensive  bill.  Others  joining  in 
this  statement  would  have  preferred  ap- 
proaching some  of  the  problems  covered 
in  the  bill  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner. To  the  extent  Senate  debate  and 
time  permits,  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  some  of  these  alterna- 
tives to  the  Senate.  However,  we  feel 
a  certain  restraint  on  each  of  our  ac- 
tions, for  the  major  objective  we  urge 
upon  the  Senate  is  the  passage  of  the 
House-passed  bill,  H.R.  14765,  with  the 
minimum  amendments  we  will  introduce 
today  and  explain.  We  believe  the  bill 
in  this  form  is  a  responsible  and  effec- 
tive answer  to  the  urgent  needs  of  this 
Nation  in  its  carrying  out  its  commitment 
to  eaual  riehts  for  all  citizens. 

The  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966, 
as  passed  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  the  minimum  number  of 
amendments  being  proposed  by  us,  is  de- 
signed to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  the 
selection  of  Federal  and  State  juries 
■■  throughout  the  country,  to  afford  relief 
against  discrimination  in  housing,  and  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  through  criminal  sanctions 
and  civil  proceedings,  to  protect  the  ex- 
ercise of  civil  rights.  To  achieve  those 
objectives,  the  bill — 

First.  Establishes  a  uniform  system  for 
jury  selection  in  Federal  courts  which 
would  insure  that  Federal  juries  are 
drauTi  from  a  cross-section  of  the  com- 
munity, without  discrimination  on  ac- 
coimt  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  or  economic  status. 

Second.  Prohibits  exclusion  of  any 
person  from  service  as  a  juror  in  any 
State  court  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex.  national  orlfjjii;  or  economic 
status,  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  civil  actions  to  end  such  dis- 
crimination, and  establishes  procedures 
to  assist  in  determining  whether  such 
discrimination  is  being  practiced. 

Third.  Authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  private  persons  to  initiate  civil 
proceedings  against  public  officials  or 
private  individuals  who  are  depriving 


others  of  Fedefal  rights  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Fourth.  Prohibits  real  estate  brokers, 
lending  institutJons,  and  others  in  the 
business  of  building,  developing,  buying, 
selling,  renting,  or  leasing  residential 
dwellings,  from  discriminating  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  and  na- 
tional origin  in  tthe  sale,  rental,  or  financ- 
ing of  such  dwellings  and  provides  for 
civil  and  administrative  remedies. 

Fifth.  Provides  criminal  sanctions  for 
forcible  Interference  v,  ith  persons  engag- 
ing in  specifically  described  areas  of  ac- 
tivities and  for  use  of  the  means  of  inter- 
state commerce  to  incite  riots. 

Sixth.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  authoriee  the  Attorney  General 
to  initiate  civil  proceedings  against  pub- 
lic officials  or  private  individuals  who 
deny  to  any  person  the  right  to  equal 
protection    witli    respect    to    any   public 

school  or  public  facility,  without  receipt 
of  a  written  complaint  from  an  aggrieved 
person. 

Seventh.  AllaMs  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  authorize  de.struction  of  certain 
kinds  of  voting  records  prior  to  expira- 
tion of  the  retention  period  specified  in 
title  ni  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

Eighth.  Requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  submit  an  annual  report  of  activ- 
ities pursuant  t©  law  lo  prevent  discrimi- 
nation. ^ 

HISTORY    or   THE    LEGISLATION 
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et   me  make  a  brief 
stoiT  of  the  legisla- 


Mr.  President, 
summary  or  tiiCj 
tion. 

On  Ap;-U  28,  1966,  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  message  on  civil  rights 
using  enactmeBt  of  Federal  legislation 
to  deal  effectively  with  still-existing  dis- 
criminatory racial  practices.  On  the 
same  day,  the  AttoiTicy  General  for- 
warded to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  tlie  Vice  Presi- 
dent, as  Presidait  of  the  Senate,  the  pro- 
posed Civil  Rigkts  Act  of  1966.  The  pro- 
posed act  contained  six  titles  designed  to 
implement  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Presidcot  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  on  April  28  in 
tliC  Senate  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  19 
Senators  as  S.  3296;  it  was  introduced 
in  the  House  ol  Representatives  on  May 
2  by  Congiessman  Celler  as  H.R.  14765. 
Both  bills  were  referred  to  the  respec- 
tive Ctommitteee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
Senate  bill  was  in  turn  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  On  Constitutional  Rights. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  began  hear- 
ings on  June  6.  1966.  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  tiie  first  witness,  appeared 
for  3  consecutiwe  days  to  testify  concern- 
ing titles  I,  II,  and  V  of  the  bill.  On 
July  19.  1966.  the  Attorney  General  ap- 
peared to  testify  with  respect  to  titles  rv 
and  VI  of  the  present  bill.  In  his  ap- 
pearances befote  the  subcommittee,  the 
Attorney  General  was  questioned  at 
length  on  numerous  aspects  of  the  bill. 

In  all,  the  subcommittee  held  22  days 
of  hearings  on  the  administration  pro- 
posals and  a  number  of  other  civil  rights 
bills.  The  witnesses  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General,  congres- 
sional aufhors  of  legislative  proposals;  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission; repreicntativcs  of  various  as- 


pects of  the  housing  industry;  professors 
of  law;  representatives  of  realtors 
associations;  clerks  of  Federal  district 
courts;  private  citizens  and  representa- 
tives ot  various  organizations  specially 
concerned  with  civil  rights  problems. 
Others  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
submit  statements  or  other  relevant 
materials  for  the  record. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  were  knowledgeable 
concerning  the  issues  involved  in  the 
legislation,  represented  different  point»s 
of  view  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
contributed  by  their  testimony  and  by 
submission  of  other  relevant  data  to  the 
development  of  a  meaningful  record 
which  has  been  printed  i:T  1855  pajes. 

The  administration  proposals,  a.s 
amended  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee following  extensive  hearing.s. 
wc'.e  reported  with  a  recommendation  of 
passage  on  June  30,  1966.  The  Hoas' 
committee  bill,  as  further  amended  dur- 
ing 12  days  of  floor  debate,  was  passed 
by  the  House  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  259  tn 
157  on  August  9.  1966.  The  House-passed 
bill,  H.R.  14765,  thereafter  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  placed  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

The  substance  of  H.R.  14765.  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  wa.= 
considered  in  three  executive  sessions  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  The  subcommittee  adopted  a 
number  of  amendments  of  a  technical 
nature  to  various  provisions  of  the  biU 

In  addition  to  the  sut)committee 
amendments  we  have  considered  ceitairi 
other  amendments  to  the  bill  which  we 
also  intend  to  offer  during  the  floor  de- 
bate, but  which  were  not  voted  upon  by 
tiie  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  reported  S.  3:'9'J 
with  the  language  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  subcommittee,  to 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1966.  Although  floor  debate 
on  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  scheduled  to  begin  or. 
September  6,  1966 — today — the  full  com- 
mittee has  not  considered  the  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  reforni 
of  the  system  for  selecting  Federal  juries. 
ha«  elicited  considerable  di.scu.s.<:ion 
among  Federal  judges,  clerks  of  cowt 
and  members  of  the  bar.  A  number  ot 
Federal  judges  and  court  clerks  wrote 
letters  or  submitted  statements  to  the 
subcommittee  offering  various  criticisms 
and  suggestions  concerning  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I.  A  number  of  these  sue- 
eestions  have  already  been  incorporatt-d 
in  the  title  as  it  was  amended  and  pas.sed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives;  a  fur- 
ther number  were  added  by  the  subcom- 
mittee; and  we  propose  to  offer  certa.r. 
additional  amendments  to  the  title  in 
response  to  these  criticisms. 

We  believe  that  each  of  the  tu:es  o: 
the  prc^xjsed  act  is  constitutional.  Our 
views  as  lo  constitutionality  n!e  con- 
firmed by  recent  analyses  and  reports 
concerning  the  bill  by  committees  of  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  Neu 
York  and  the  New  York  County  La*ycis 
Association.  A  detailed  analysis,  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Ju.-Jtice.  oi 
the  constitutionality  of  each  title  of  the 
bill,  with  which  we  are  in  substantial 
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agreement.  Is  reproduced  In  Congres- 
sional Record,  pages  16850-16857. 

We  have  considered  and  deliberated 
concerning  H.R.  14765,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  feel  it  appropriate  to  submit 
for  the  Record  this  statement  of  our  joint 
views  concerning  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  accom- 
panied by  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  of  each 
title  of  the  bill,  as  amended  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  reflects 
tiie  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  amendments 
to  be  proposed  by  us.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  statement  there  is  set  forth  H.R. 
14765,  as  passed  by  the  House,  with  the 
amendments — appropriately  identified  by 
italics  and  interlinlations — adopted  by 
the  subcommittee  and  to  be  proposed  by 
those  who  make  this  statement. 

•nTLE   I-FEDERAL   JURIES 
THE    NEED   FOR   REFORM 

The  Constitution  requires  that  Federal 
jury  panels  represent  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  pKjpulation  of  the  areas  from 

which  they  are  drawn.  See,  for  example, 
Thiel  V.  Southern  Pacific  Ry..  328  U.S. 
217.  Present  law  does  not  provide  de- 
tailed and  uniform  procedures  for  the 
selection  of  jurors  in  the  Federal  courts. 
No  imiform  source  of  names  of  potential 
jurors  is  prescribed  and  the  subsequent 
steps  in  the  selection  process  are  left 
largely  to  local  determination.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  procedures  actually  used  vary 
from  district  to  district  and  can  opeiate 
unfairly  or  ci'eate  an  appearance  of  un- 
fairness. There  is  need  for  a  uniform 
Federal  jury  selection  process  which  will 
assure  that  jurors  are  drawn  without 
discrimination  from  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  commimity. 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  methods 
currently  employed  to  select  Federal 
jurors  is  the  so-called  key  man  system. 
Under  that  system,  which  is  used  as  the 
exclusive  jury  selection  method  in  over 
40  Federal  judicial  districts,  jury  officials 
ask  other  persons — key  men — in  the  dis- 
trict or  division  to  supply  names  of  in- 
dividuals who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  key 
men,  would  be  suitable  for  jury  service. 
The  key  men  tend  to  be  prominent  citi- 
zens, officers  of  social  and  business  orga- 
nizations, or  religious  leaders. 

These  key  men  In  turn  tend  to  pick  as 
prospective  jurors  persons  who  are  per- 
sonally known  to  them.  Experience 
shows  that,  even  where  there  are  good 
faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  cross- 
section  standard,  the  persons  suggested 
for  jury  duty  will  frequently  be  confined 
to  members  of  the  social  and  economic 
classes  to  which  the  key  men  themselves 
belong. 

The  potential  defects  in  the  key  man 
system  are  Illustrated  by  the  en  banc 
decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  handed 
down  on  July  20,  1966,  in  Rabinowitz 
against  United  States,  No.  21256.  In  the 
Rabinowitz  case,  the  jury  ofiBcials  had 
obtained  names  of  prospective  jurors 
from  respected  members  of  the  commu- 
wty,  almost  aU  of  whom  were  white.  It 
was  sUpulated  that  the  jury  ofOcials  had 
acted  In  good  faith.    Nevertheless,  the 
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record  In  Rabinowitz  showed  that  while 
Negroes  comprised  34.5  percent  of  the 
adult  population  of  the  division  in  ques- 
tion, Negroes  made  up  only  5  9  percent 
of  the  names  on  the  Federal  jury  list, 
and  that,  of  557  new  names  added  to 
the  list  in  1959,  only  4  wei-e  the  names 
of  Negroes. 

On  the  basis  of  these  statistics,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  panel  held  that  the  requiie- 
ment  that  Federal  juries  be  drawn  from 
a  cross-section  of  the  community  had 
been  violated.  The  court  ordered  the 
convictions  rever.sed  and  the  indictments 
dismissed. 

Title  I  is  drawn  to  meet  another  prob- 
lem present  in  current  jury  selection 
procedures.  This  problem  is  po.sed  by 
the  practice  of  seeking  as  jurors  only 
persons  of  "higher  intelligence  and  moral 
character."  One  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  has  been  for  jury  officials  to  in- 
struct 'key  men"  to  seek  out  persons  of 
"high  intelligence"  and  "good  charac- 
ter."' as  prospective  jui-ors.  These  offi- 
cials have  viewed  the  literacy  and  other 
qualifications  set  forth  in  28  U.SC.  1861 
as   setting   a   minimum   standaid   only. 

Apart  from  this  problem,  there  is 
confusion  today  over  whether  the  exist- 
ing statute  <28  U.S.C.  1861  >  was  intended 
by  Congress  to  permit  this  practice. 
Four  members  of  the  eight-member  panel 
in  the  recent  Rabinowitz  decision  joined 
in  concluding  that  the  juror  qualifica- 
tions set  forth  in  28  U.S.C.  1861  are  the 
maximum  qualifications  that  can  be  re- 
quii'ed  and  that  the  jury  commissioners' 
practice  in  that  case  of  seeking  persons 
'•ith  higher  qualifications  oi  "intelh- 
gc'-ce"  and  "moral  character"  violated 
the  statute.  A  fifth  judge  on  the  Rabino- 
witz .lanel  expressed  doubts  about  that 
conclusion,  and  the  remaining  three 
judges  dissented  on  that  issue,  express- 
ing a  contrariety  of  views  as  to  what  the 
present  Federal  jury  laws  require.  Title 
I  would  eliminate  all  confu.sion  on  this 
issue  and  assure  that  jury  selection 
procedures  will  clearly  meet  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  of  a  cress-section 
of  the  community. 

Economic  status  discrimination  may 
also  result  from  other  defects  in  current 
selection  practices.  The  present  law  au- 
thorizes exemption  of  entire  classes  of 
persons  from  jur>'  service  on  grounds  of 
"'undue  hardship."  Testimony  heard  by 
the  subcommittee  indicates  that  this  au- 
thority has  been  exercised  to  excuse 
wage  earners,  for  example,  opening  the 
jury  to  charges  that  it  no  longer  repre- 
sents a  cross-section.  Moreover,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  some  Federal  courts,  names 
of  some  potential  jurors  are  taken  from 
such  economically  biased  sources  as  tax 
lists  and  telephone  directories. 

Apart  from  these  problems,  there  is 
evidence  that  Negroes  are  not  now  ade- 
quately represented  on  Federal  juries  in 
many  parts  of  the  South.  The  results  of 
an  Informal  survey  recently  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect 
to  representation  of  Negroes  on  Federal 
jury  panels  and  lists  in  Federal  judicial 
districts  in  Alabtmia,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  are  set 
forth  at  page  238  of  the  printed  sut)com- 
mlttee  hearings.  In  some  districts,  Ne- 
groes appear  to  be  substantially  under- 


represented  on  Federal  juries.  In  none 
of  the  districts  surveyed  did  the  percent- 
age of  Negroes  on  Federal  jury  panels  or 
lists  equal  the  percentage  of  age-eligible 
Negroes  residing  in  the  district. 

In  sum,  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
diversity  of  selection  systems  under  the 
present  law  can  result  in  jury  panels 
which  do  not  reflect  a  fair  cross-section, 
and  that  such  systems  are  open  to  chal-^ 
lenge  whenever  underrepresentations  of 
racial  or  other  groups  in  the  community 
occur.  Where  subjective  judgments  are 
made  in  .sclectinR  jurors,  as  they  must  be 
by  the  key  man.  the  meeting  of  such 
challenges  presents  difficult  problems  of 
proof.  The  diversity  of  views  expressed 
by  the  judges  in  the  Rabinowitz  case  as 
to  the  requirements  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral jury  laws  may  weU  generate  wide 
disagreement  in  the  remaining  circuits 
on  these  issues  unless  the  Congress  takes 
action  to  make  clear  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  to  insure  nondiscrimination 
in  selection  of  juries  in  all  Federal  courts. 

CEN'ER.M.    T>ESCRIPTION-     OF     TrTLE     I 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  remedy  the 
defects  in  the  present  law  by  providing  a 
uniform  and  objective  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  Federal  jurors,  a  procedure 
designed  to  assure  that  Federal  jurors 
are  drawn  from  a  broad  cross-section  of 
the  community,  and  that  challenges  to 
the  process  may  be  promptly  and  easily 
met.  The  title  specifies  the  sources 
from  which  names  of  potential  jurors 
are  to  be  selected  and  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  each 
step  of  the  selection  process. 

Title  I  prohibits  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  Federal  jurors  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin, 
or  economic  status.  It  provides  that  the 
names  of  prospective  jurors  are  to  be 
taken  at  random  from  voter  registration 
lists,  the  best  generally  available  source 
of  names  substantially  reflecting  a  broad 
cross- section  of  the  commimity.  Where, 
however,  the  judicial  coimcil  of  the  cir- 
cuit determines  that  use  of  voter  rolls 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  prohibi- 
tion on  discriminatorj-  selection,  the 
council  would  be  required  to  prescribe 
supplemeiitarj'  sources  of  names  of  po- 
tential jurors. 

The  qualifications  for  jury  service  pie- 
scribed  by  existing  law  are  retained — 
persons  awaitiiig  prosecutions  on  a 
charge  of  a  felorvy  would  also  be  dis- 
qualified— and  title  I  provides  that  all 
persons  found  to  possess  such  qualifica- 
tions are  to  be  deemed  qualified  as  jurors. 
Title  I  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
statutory  qualifications  for  service  are 
the  only  ones  which  may  be  imposed. 

Title  1  also  provides  a  ready  means  for 
challenging  jury  selection  in  criminal 
and  civil  cases  on  grounds  that  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  bill  have  not 
been  substantially  comphed  with. 

1  TITLE    n STATE    JtTKIKS 

PROBLEM      or      DISCRIMIKATION      IN      STATE 
COVET    JURIES 

The  concept  of  an  Impartial  Jury,  rep- 
resentative of  the  community,  Is  cen- 
tral to  American  traditions  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  The  Constitution 
requires  that  classes  and  groups  of  per- 
sons may  not  be  excluded  from  State 
court  Juries  on  account  of  race — Strauder 
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V.  West  Virginia  (100  VS.  303);  reU- 
glon — Scfiowgurow  v.  Maryland  (213  A. 
2d  475) ;  national  origin — Hernandez  v. 
Texas  (347  XJS.  475) ;  sex — White  v. 
Crook  (251  F.  Supp.  401  MJ3.  Ala.) ;  or 
economic  status — Labat  v.  Bennett  (No. 
22218.  C.A.  5. 1966)  cf.  Harper  v.  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Elections  (86  Sup.  (7t. 
1079,  1082).  Nevertheless,  such  invidi- 
ous discriminations  in  State  Jury  boxes 
have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  past  and 
continue  to  occur  today. 

The  moet  flagrant  abuses  have  Involved 
systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
State  juries.  Recent  court  decisions 
confirm  the  finding  of  a  1961  report  of 
the  UJ8.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights : 

The  problem  of  racial  exclusion  from  jury 
service  is  relatively  widespread  and,  In  cer- 
tain areas,  deeply  entrenched. 

In  the  past  few  years  courts  have 
found  that  racial  discrimination  has 
been  practiced  in  jury  selection  in  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas.  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  recent  decision  of  a  three -judge 
Federal  court  in  Alabama  In  the  case 
of  White  V.  Crook,  251  F.  Supp.  401 
(M.D.  Ala.),  graphically  illustrates  the 
problem  of  racial  discrimination  in  State 
juries  in  certain  areas  of  the  deep  South. 
In  that  case,  the  court  found  tiiat  al- 
though Negroes  comprised  72  per(  ent  of 
the  adult  male  population  of  Lcwndes 
Coimty.  Ala.,  they  made  up  only  slightly 
more  tlian  1  percent  of  the  persuns  on 
the  jury  rolls.    And — to  quote  the  court: 

No  Negro  ha|d|  ever  served  on  a  (rlvll  or 
criminal  petit  jury  in  Lowndes  Count.y,  Ala. 

The  court  found  that  the  jury  commis- 
sioners of  Lowndes  County  had  "pursued 
a  course  of  conduct  In  the  administra- 
tion of  their  office  which  was  designed 
to  discriminate  and  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating in  the  selection  of  jurors 
•  •  *  on  racial  groimds.''  It  should  be 
added  that.  In  the  Lowndes  County  case, 
the  Federal  court  also  held  that  the  Ala- 
bama law  disqualifying  women  from 
jury  service  was  in  violation  of  the  14th 
amendm«it. 

Racial  discrimination  in  jury  selection 
has  a  manifold  impact  upon  Negro  citi- 
zens. It  deprives  them  of  a  constitution- 
ally fair  trial.  In  some  places  It  denies 
Negroes  and  white  persons  who  aid  them 
in  seeking  equality  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  in  the  strict  sense,  by  prac- 
tically Insuring  that  juries  drawn  to  sit 
in  Judgment  on  persons  accused  of  as- 
saulting others  engaged  in  civil  rights 
activities  will  not  represent  the  interests 
of  the  entire  community,  including  the 
Negro  community,  in  securing  convic- 
tions where  the  facts  warrant  it.  It  de- 
prives qualified  Negro  Americans  of  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  be  con- 
sidered equally  for  participation  in  the 
operation  of  their  government  in  one  of 
the  few  ways  opm  to  the  average  private 
dtlsen. 

The  invidious  practices  reflected  by 
judicial  deelaioss  are  not  restricted  to 
discrlmtnation  acainst  Necroea.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  1954  revened  a  State 
court  eoEMrietlon  because  of  diKrimlna- 
tlon  acainat  penoos  of  Latin  American 
deaeenti  The  liazyland  Ooort  of  Appeals 
recently  revoaed  a  conviction  becatise 


there  had  been  religious  discrimination — 
against  nonbellevers — in  jury  selection. 
A  California  court  and,  only  last  month, 
a  Federal^  court  of  appeals,  have  criti- 
cized jury  selection  procedures  which  ex- 
cluded wage  earners  and  others. 

The  laws  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina  absolutely  disqualify 
women  from  service  as  jurors.  The  laws 
of  Florida,  loitisiana,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire exclude  women  from  jui-y  service 
unless  they  aCrmatively  volunteer  to 
serve.  The  rtsponsiblUty  for  coming 
forward  to  sign  up  for  jury  service  is  not 
imposed  on  men  in  those  States.  Many 
women  are  probably  unaware  that  they 
must  volunteer.  As  a  result,  relatively 
few  women  actually  serve  as  jurors  under 
the.se  volunteer  systems. 

Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  iis  power 
to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  14th 
amendment,  has  a  wide  scope  in  defin- 
ing the  substariive  reach  of  tiie  equal 
piotection  clause.  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan, 
384  U.S.  461.  The  State  laws  which  ab- 
solutely bar  women  from  Statr  jury  serv- 
ice or  which  require  women,  but  not  men. 
to  volunteer  to  .serve,  would  be  nullified 
by  title  II  of  tlie  bill.  Similarly,  State 
laws  or  local  pfactices  which  i-mpose  di- 
rect e(»nomic  tests  for  jury  .sei^vict? — 
such  as  New  York's  $250  property  qi.ahfi- 
cation  or  the  ditqualiflcation  of  papers — 
or  which  have  She  effect  of  unreasonably 
excluding  persons  from  juries  on  account 
of  economic  statas — such  as  selection  of 
names  from  tax  rolls  that  do  '"ot  include 
persons  of  low  income — would  also  be 
superseded  by  title  II. 

The  burden  ©f  combating  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination  in  State  juries 
should  not  be  left  exclusively  to  individ- 
ual defendants  in  criminal  cases  or  to 
those  few  private  citizens  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  bring  suit  against  such  dis- 
crimination under  42  U.S.C.  1983.  In 
United  States  ex  rel.  Goldsby  v.  Harpole 
(263  P.  2d  71,  82  (C.A.  5,  1959)),  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  observed  that: 

As  Judges  of  a  Circuit  comprising  six  states 
of  the  deep  South,  we  think  it  Is  our  duty  to 
take  judicial  notice  that  lawyers  re.sidlng  in 
many  southern  Jttrlsdlotions  rarely,  almost  to 
the  point  of  neter,  raise  the  Issue  of  sys- 
tematic excluslott  of  Negroes  from  Juries. 

In  a  more  recent  case  <  Whitus  v. 
Balkcom.  333  F.  2d  496,  506  tC.A.  5, 
1964  >)  the  same  court  gave  compelling 
reasons  tor  the  failure  of  Negro  defend- 
ants to  raise  the  exclusion  issue: 

IX  the  segregation  policy  In  a  county  Is  so 
strong  that  Negroes  ai^e  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  tht  jury  system,  community 
hostility  would  be  generated  against  anyj 
•"trouble-mBker"  who  would  attempt  to  un^ 
set  the  all-white  makeup  of  the  Jury  ajsttm. 
Such  hoetiUty  would  directly  affect  the  Negro 
defendant. 


The  effect  wlH  of  course,  be  accentuated 
If  the  caae  U  on«  Involvtsg  the  murder  of  a 
white  maa  by  a  Kegro  or  the  rape  of  a  white 
woman  by  a  Nefro  or  if  the  timing  of  tb« 
trial  should  hapt>en  to  coincide  with  fevers 
running  high  because  of  bad  racial  relations. 

After  an  eseluslon  claim  has  beea 
raised,  the  co^  of  carrying  It  forward 
may  be  prohibitive.  Moreover,  evidence 
to  prove  the  (dalm  is  often  extremely  dlf - 
flcult.  if  not  InpoBslble.  to  obtain.    I^ils 


is  true  principally  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  information  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  challenge  may  not  be  accessible 
to  the  complainant.  As  the  Court  of  Ap- 
E>eals  said  in  United  States  ex  rel.  Seals  v 
Wiman  (304  P,  2d  53.  69  (C.A.  5.  1962*  i^ 
about  a  State  court  conviction  from 
Alabama: 

|T]he  evidence  fo(  racial  discrimination 
In  the  selection  of  the  panel]  was  not  'easUy 
:iscertalnable"  but  has  been  produced  in  the 
hearing  of  this  petition  only  as  the  result  of 
unusual  and  exhaustive  Investigation  by 
Seals'  present  counsel. 

See  alio,  Scott  v.  Walker,  358  F.  2d 
561  tC.A.  5,  1966).  The  other  problem 
is  ttiat  the  jury  officials  may  have  de- 
stroyed the  necessary  records.  The  cmx 
of  jury  discrimination  cases  is  to  show 
an  illegal  course  of  conduct  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  jury  records  reflecting 
past  practices  are  often  crucial  to  that 
showing.  In  a  recent  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Cai-olina  (State 
v.  Lotcry.  263  N.C.  563,  139  S.E.  2d  870 
'  1965)  ) ,  the  court  noted  that: 

Copies  of  jury  lists,  showing  the  names 
Included  and  excluded,  were  not  kept;  when 
a  new  Jury  list  was  made  the  old  one  was 
destroyed.  The  Judge  would  not  permit  an 
examination  of  the  current  Jury  box  or  a 
determination  of  Its  racial  compoeltioa. 

Finally,  even  if  a  criminal  defendant 
succeeds  in  proving  jury  discrimination, 
his  victory  may  bring  no  more  than 
temporary  relief  for  him  alone.  Thus, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  a  successful 
claim  of  jury  discrimination  has  resulted 
in  Negroes  being  put  on  the  jury  pane! 
for  the  term  of  court  or  even  for  only 
the  single  case  involving  the  defendant 
who  raised  the  issue,  with  discriminatory 
practices  being  resumed  shortly  there- 
after. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  now 
have  the  authority  to  Initiate  civil  ac- 
tions against  discriminatory  juiT  selec- 
tion procedures  in  State  courts.  While 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  exercised 
its  authority  imder  title  IX  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  Intervene  in  seven 
recent  jury  discrimination  cases  brought 
by  private  individuals,  and  has  also  par- 
ticipated as  amicus  curiae  in  five  other 
such  cases,  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem require  broader,  more  effective 
remedies. 

GENERAL    DESCmPTION    OF    TPrLE    II 

Title  II  is  based  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  implement  the  14th  amendment 
and  is  designed  to  eliminate  all  forms 
of  unconstitutional  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  jurors  in  State  courts.  Un- 
like title  I  of  the  bill,  title  II  does  not 
prescribe  any  particular  selection  pro- 
cedure for  the  State  courts.  It  relies  on 
judicial  remedies  for  enforcement. 
States  and  localities  which  do  not  prac- 
tice discrimination  in  jury  selection 
would  be  free  to  continue  to  use  existing 
procedures. 

Title  II  contains  three  principal 
features. 

First.  The  bill,  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
would  prohibit  the  making  of  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  national  origin  or  economic 
status  in  the  Quallflcatlon  for  or  selec- 
tion of  jurors  in  State  and  local  courts. 
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This  provision  would  invalidate  not  oiily 
state  laws  which  disqualify  women  from 
service  as  jurors  and  those  which  require 
women  affirmatively  to  volunteer  for 
jury  service,  but  also  State  laws  which 
permit  women  to  claim  an  absolute  ex- 
tmption  from  jury  service. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  as  introduced — and 
a.^  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee — would  liave  had  the  same 
impact,  except  that  it  would  not  have 
invalidated  the  laws  of  some  13  States 
that  allow  women  to  claim  an  absolute 
exemption  from  jury  service.  During 
floor  debate  in  the  House,  this  provision 
was  amended  to  prohibit  the  making  of 
•any  distinction"  in  the  selection  of 
jurors  on  account  of  sex  and  the  other 
grounds  stated  in  the  provision.  Be- 
cause we  believe  that  State  laws  allowing 
women  to  claim  an  absolute  exemption 
from  jm-y  service  are  not  substantively 
unreasonable,  we  support  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  substance  of  the  prohibition 
on  discrimination  in  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. The  amendment  we  intend  to 
propose  to  the  House-passed  bill  is  re- 
flected in  the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  title  II,  section  201. 

Second.  Title  II  would  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  actions 
in  the  Federal  courts  for  injunctive  re- 
lief against  discriminatory  practices  iii 
State  court  jury  selection.  Title  11 
spells  out  certain  kinds  of  effective  relief 
that  the  courts  could  grant  in  such  cases 
upon  a  finding  of  discrimination. 

Third.  Title  II  establishes  a  procedure 
for  disclosure  and  development  of  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  question  whether 
discrimination  has  been  practiced  by 
State  jury  oflBclals.  The  procedure  would 
be  available  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
a  suit  under  this  title,  to  private  litigants 
residing  in  the  area  who  seek  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  against  discrimination  by 
a  civU  action  under  42  U.S.C.  1983,  or  to 
a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  or  con- 
\1cted  person  collaterally  attacking  a 
criminal  conviction  entered  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  title.  The  procedure, 
which  protects  the  confidentiality  of  jury 
records  until  the  complainant  shows  evi- 
dence of  a  denial  or  abridgment  of  a 
right  guaranteed  by  section  201,  would 
facilitate  development  of  the  relevant 
facts,  permitting  the  court  to  determine 
a  claim  of  discrimination  on  a  complete 
record  of  the  questioned  events.  Where 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
discrimination  may  have  occurred  and 
the  records  of  the  State  jury  officials  are 
not  adequate  to  permit  a  definitive  de- 
termination of  the  issue,  the  burden 
would  be  on  the  State  jury  ofQcials — the 
persons  in  the  best  position  to  know — to 
demonstrate,  if  they  can,  that  discrim- 
ination did  not  occur. 

im,E      III — CIVIL      RIGHTS      INJUNCTIVE      BELIEF 
BACKCBOtTND 

This  title  was  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  is  simi- 
lar to  proposals  considered  in  the  past  in 
comiection  with  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957,  1960,  and  1964.  It  confers  on 
the  Attorney  General  authority  to  initi- 
ate citll  proceedings  for  injunctive  relief 
against  either  public  officials  or  private 
individuals  who  engage  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  exercise 
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of  rights  under  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  In 
such  proceedings,  the  Attorney  General 
would  seek  to  vindicate  tlie  interest  of 
the  United  States  by  ensuring  that  Fed- 
eral rights  may  be  freely  exercised.  In 
addition,  aggrieved  persons  would  be  au- 
thorized to  institute  proceedings  against 
private  persons — such  proceedings  by 
private  persoiis  are  presently  authorizetl 
against  public  officials  by  42  U.S.C. 
1983 — in  similar  circumstances  in  tlicir 
own  behalf,  whether  or  not  a  pattern 
or  practice  is  invohed. 

Title  in  also  expressly  authorizes 
civil  proceedings — either  by  the  Attor- 
ney General — in  pattern  or  practice 
cases — or  aggrieved  persons — against 
those  who  interfere  with  persons  seeking 
to  exercise  any  lawful  right  to  speak, 
assemble,  or  petition  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
free  from  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origm. 
This  provision  would  cover,  for  example, 
interference  with  a  white  or  Negro  civil 
rights  worker  who  was  engaged  in  a  law- 
ful demonstration  desicmed  to  secure,  or 
protesting  the  denial  of.  nondiscrimina- 
tory rights  or  opportunities. 

Title  m  would  fill  certain  remaining 
gaps  in  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  insure  that  individuals 
may  exercise  Federal  rights  witliout  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  It  is  not 
anticipated,  however,  that  the  Attorney 
General  would  prcx;eed  under  this  title 
unless  a  distinct  Federal  interest  were 
involved. 

TITLE  IV — HOrSING 
THE    NEED    FOR    FEDKR.^L    ACTION 

Racial  discrimination  in  housing, 
which  compels  many  American  Negro 
citizens  able  to  afford«bettcr  housing  to 
live  in  squalid  ghettoes.  is  a  national 
problem  demanding  effective  Federal 
legislative  action.  Hou.slng  discrimina- 
tion is  widespread,  and  its  results  are 
only  too  evident  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  Nation.  In  our  judgment, 
it  is  a  root  cause  of  the  recent  racial  dis- 
orders we  have  seen  In  many  cities. 

President  Johnson  described  the  acute 
nature  of  the  problem  last  January,  as 
follows: 

At  the  center  of  the  cities'  housing  problem 
lies  racial  discrimination.  Crowded  miles  of 
Inadequate  dwellings — poorly  maintained 
and  frequently  overpriced — is  the  lot  of 
most  Negro  Americans  In  many  of  our  cities. 
Their  avenue  of  e.scape  to  a  mwre  attractive 
neighborhood  Is  often  closed  bee.  use  of 
their  color. 

The  Negro  suffers  from  this,  as  do  his 
children.  So  does  the  community  at  large. 
Where  housing  is  poor,  schcxjls  are  generally 
poor.  Unemployment  is  widespread.  Fam- 
ily life  is  threatened.  The  community's  wel- 
fare burden  Is  steadily  magnified.  These 
are  the  links  In  the  chain  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  evidence  shows  that  personal  bias 
is  only  one  factor  in  maintaining  pat- 
terns of  racial  segregation.  Concein 
that  desegregation  of  a  neighborhood  or 
apartment  hoiise  will  result  in  financial 
loss  appears  to  be  equally  significant  in 
preserving  segregated  housing.  De- 
velopers, real  estate  brokers,  lenders,  and 


apartment  managers  often  seem  to  think 
that  if  they  break  the  color  line  they 
will  suffer  economic  loss.  But.  in  fact, 
studies  of  the  subject  have  shown  such 
fears  to  be  largely  groundless.  Once 
movement  has  stabilized,  propeity  values 
in  desegregated  neighborhoods  usually 
equal,  and  sometimes  exceed,  those  in 
segre';ated  rieighborhoods — Laurenti, 

■•Property  Values  and  Race — Studies  in 
Seven  Cities,"  University  of  California 
Press.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  1960; 
■Race  and  Property. ■'  University  Exten- 
sion Service  on  Public  Issues,  John  H. 
Denton,  editor,  Diablo  Press,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  1964.  Widely  respected  persons 
engaged  in  the  building  and  financing 
of  homes  testified  before  the  suUcom- 
mittee  that  a  fair  housing  law  would 
help  to  stabilize  the  market  for  housing. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that,  when  everyone  is  subject  to  a  com- 
prehensive law  against  housing  discrim- 
ination, no  one  can  turn  the  fears  of 
others  into  economic  advantage. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
Constitution  bars  courts  from  enforcing 
racially  restrictive  covenants  in  deeds, 
even  though  such  agreements  Involve 
only  private  parties.  Shelly  v.  Kraemer. 
334  U.S.  1:  Barrows  V.  Jackson,  346  U.S. 
249.  Today  20  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  a  large  number  of  munici- 
palities have  laws  which  in  some  fashion 
prohibit  discrimination  in  housing.  In 
November  1962,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  Executive  Order  No.  11063 
prohibiting  racial  and  reUgious  discrimi- 
nation in  new  housing  financed  or  in- 
sured by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  or  other  executive  departments 
Rights  Act  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
and  agencies.  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
such  discrimination  in  pubUc  housing, 
urgan  renewal  projects,  and  other  hous- 
ing receiving  direct  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

These  actions,  and  the  activities  of 
many  private,  voluntary  groups,  have 
been  beneficial,  but  inadequate  to  deal 
with  this  nationwide  problem.  Altho'ogh 
racial  discrimination  has  ceasec'  or  les- 
sened in  a  number  of  communities  and 
neighborhoods,  it  is  clear  that  an  effec- 
tive national  law  is  needed  if  there  is  to 
be  real  progress.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  as  well  as  private  citi- 
zens, and  voluntary  and  business  groups 
must  move  together  to  eliminate  this 
major  evil.  The  best  way  to  mobilize  the 
Nation  is  for  Congress  to  enunciate  a 
commitment  for  all  to  nondiscrimination 
in  housing. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION    OF  TITLE    IV 

Title  rv  bans  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  in  residential  housing.  Its 
proliibitions  apply  to  real  estate  brokers. 
agents,  salesmen  and  other  persons  in  the 
"business  of  building,  developing,  selling, 
renting  or  leasing  dwellings."  The  title 
provides  that  a  person  is  deemed  to  be 
in  the  bu.siness  of  building,  developing. 
selling  or  leasing  dwellings  if  he  has  par- 
ticipated in  three  or  more  transactions 
involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling 
or  an  interest  in  a  dwelling  within  the 
preceding  12  months.  Since  the  average 
homeowner  does  not  normally  engage  in 
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three  real  estate  transactions  a  year,  he 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Utle.  The  title  also  bans  "block- 
busting," the  attempt  to  persuade  mem- 
bers of  one  race  to  sell  their  homes  and 
move  out  of  a  neighborhood  because 
members  of  another  race  are,  or  are 
claimed  to  be,  moving  into  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  undersigned  propose  to  spon- 
sor an  amendment  to  this  provision — 
which  Is  reflected  in  the  section-by- 
secticn  analysis  of  title  IV  below— that, 
in  our  Judgment,  would  clarify  the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision. 

Title  rv  also  contains  a  "Mrs.  Murphy" 
exemption  exempting  the  sale  or  lease  of 
quarters  in  an  owner-occupied  one-, 
two-,  three-  or  four-family  dwelling.  An 
additional  "Mrs.  Murphy"  provision  ex- 
empts rentals  of  rooms  in  a  p-erson's 
home,  whether  or  not  he  is  an  owner. 
We  do  not  understand  that  these  "Mrs. 
Murphy"  exemptions  would  have,  or  were 
intended  to  have,  the  effect  of  allowing 
discrimination  in  any  establishment  that 
would  be  covered  by  section  201  of  title 
n  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Title  IV 
also  exempts  religious  or  denominational 
institutions  and  bona  fide  private  clubs 
or  fraternal  organizations  so  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  give  preference  to  persons 
of  the  same  religion  or  denomination,  or 
in  the  case  of  private  clubs  or  fraternal 
organizations,  to  their  own  meml)ers. 

Brokers  may  discriminate  despite  the 
title's  general  prohibition  if  they  are 
acting  for  an  owner  in  respect  to  a  trans- 
action that  is  exempt  from  the  title, 
under  fl?eclflc  written  instructions  from 
the  owner  to  discriminate,  and  if  the 
broker  has  not  Induced  or  encouraged 
the  owner  to  give  him  the  instructions. 

Title  rv  also  prohibits  those  who  are 
, regularly  in  the  business  of  financing 
'houslns.  to  discriminate  on  th3  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origin  In  the  financing  of  housing. 

The  title  also  protects  against  inter- 
ference with  any  person  in  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  granted  by  the  title,  or  be- 
cause he  has  aided  or  encouraged  others 
in  the  exercise  of  such  rights.  For  ex- 
ample it  would  authorize  civil  actions 
for  Injunctive  relief  against  individuals 
or  mobs  seeking  to  prevent  a  minority 
group  family  from  moving  into  a  home. 

Rights  granted  by  the  title  are  en- 
forceable in  both  State  and  Federal 
courts.  An  individual  who  is  discrim- 
inated against  in  violation  of  the  title 
may  bring  a  civil  action  for  injunctive 
relief  and  for  such  damages  as  he  can 
prove.  Where  there  is  a  State  or  local 
fair  housing  law  which  also  bars  the  dis- 
crimination complained  of  under  title  IV. 
the  court  is  authorized  to  stay  its  own 
proceedings  in  any  private  suit  under  the 
title  pending  referral  to  a  State  or  local 
agency  with  authority  to  grant  relief 
to  the  plaintilT.  These  provisions  are 
designed  to  permit  Federal  and  other 
courts  to  avoid  unnecessary  proceedings 
where  experience  has  shown  that  State 
or  local  housing  agencies  are  capable  of 
doing  an  effective  job. 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
enforce  the  title  by  civil  proceedings 
where  there  is  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of 
discrimination  In  housing.  He  is  au- 
thorized to  intervene  in  a  private  action 


In  Federal  court  if  he  certifies  that  the 
case  is  one  of  general  public  lin[>ortance. 

Title  IV,  a3  amended  by  the  House, 
also  establishsB  procedures  for  adminis- 
trative enforcement.  It  establishes  a 
Fair  Housing  Board  of  five  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  section  are 
modeled  on  those  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Under 
title  IV,  however,  investigative  functions 
are  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  D«velopment  and  adjudica- 
tive responsibility  is  given  to  the  Fair 
Housing  Board,  which  will  be  independ- 
ent of  the  Secretary.  If  the  Board  finds 
that  there  has  been  discrimination  pro- 
hibited by  the  title,  it  can  enter  a  cease 
and  desist  ordtr  which  would  be  subject 
to  enforcement  and  review  as  are 
NLRB  orders. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  also  directed  to  make  and 
publish  repoiis  on  discrimination  in 
housing,  to  cooperate  with  and  render 
technical  assistance  to  appropriate  pri- 
vate or  public  agencies,  and  to  operate 
his  Department's  relevant  programs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  further  the  policies  of 
the  title. 

All  cases  of  criminal  contempt  for 
violation  of  ccurt  orders  issued  under 
the  title  must  be  tried  before  a  jury. 

During  flo<>r  debate,  the  House 
amended  title  IV  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  on  account  of  "the  num- 
ber of  children  or  the  age  of  such  chil- 
dren." in  addition  to  discrimination  on 
account  of  rate,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  In  our  judgment,  this 
amendment  was  unnecessai-y.  is  of 
doubtful  conslitutionality,  and  creates 
more  problems  than  it  would  solve.  For 
example,  it  would  appear  to  override  le- 
gitiniate  housing  and  sanitation  codes 
limiting  the  number  of  persons  per  room. 
We  are  proposing  an  amendment  elimi- 
nating this  provision. 

We  emphasize,  again,  that,  in  our 
judgment,  title  IV  is  constitutional,  both 
under  the  cot»merce  clause  and  under 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment.  Our 
judgment  in  this  regard  was  recently 
confirmed  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
substance  and  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  act.  including  title  IV.  by  a 
distinguished  committee  of  the  New- 
York  City  Bar  Association.  See.  "The 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Report  of  Committees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Concerned  with  Federal  Legis- 
lation." pages  VS-IOS— August  1966. 

TITLE   V  — INfERFERENCF.  WITH   RIGHTS 

Violent  as.saults  in  recent  years  on  per- 
sons seeking  to  enjoy  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  or  urging  or  abiding  oth- 
ers to  do  so  has  not  only  denied  the 
victims  of  such  violence  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  rights  secured  by  Federal  law. 
but  it  has  also  discouraged  and  deterred 
many  others  Irom  seeking  to  exercise 
such  rights.  This,  of  course,  is  the  cal- 
culated purpose  of  such  violence.  In 
many  inatancee.  the  victims  have  been 
Negroes  seekiriB  to  engage  in  activities 
in  which  they  have  a  Federal  right  to 
participate  yltljout  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  their  race.  In  other  cases  the 
victims  have  been  white  civil  rights  work- 
ers who  haVe  Aided  Negroes  In  seeking 
i, 


equality.  In  still  other  cases,  the  victim 
of  the  assault  has  been  selected  indis- 
criminately— only  because  he  was  a  Ne- 
gro— In  order  to  deter  other  Negroes  from 
asserting  their  rights. 

Keeping  the  peace  is.  generally,  a  mat- 
ter of  local  concern.  Violence  stemmii:^ 
from  the  resistance  of  a  few  to  the  exer- 
cise of  rights  secured  by  Federal  law  is 
ordinarily  a  violation  of  State  law 
Where  the  administration  of  justice  is 
even-handed,  the  perpetrators  of  such 
violence  will  be  apprenhended  by  local 
authorities,  vigorously  prosecuted  and 
where  the  facts  warrant  it.  convicted  and 
sentenced.  But  there  are  places  whrie 
local  officials  are  apparently  unwillin;; 
or  unable  to  assume  their  responsibilities^ 
where  persons  who  participate  in  heinous 
crimes  for  the  purpose  of  intimidatinff 
Negroes  or  their  sympathizers  are  not 
arrested,  or  if  arrested,  not  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Where  the  lack  of  responsible  law  en- 
forcement at  the  local  level  leads  to  the 
denial  of  Federal  rights,  there  is.  of 
coiu-se,  a  substantial  Federal  Interest  at 
stake.  When  the  effect  of  this  lawle.sj- 
ness  is  to  deny  and  discourage  the  exer- 
cise of  rights  either  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  secured  by  implementing 
legislation,  it  is  appropriate,  indeed  nec- 
essary, for  Congress  to  take  action. 

There  Is  legislation  on  the  books— 18 
use.  241  and  242— designed  to  deal  with 
this  problem — 18  U.S.C.  241  provides: 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  cuu-*n 
in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  rig.u 
or  privilege  sectired  to  him  by  the  Con.stitu 
tlon  or  laws  or  the  tJnlted  States,  or  becaiii-e 
of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same;  or 

If  two  or  more  persons  go  In  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  hi?  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege so  secured — 

They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  JS.OOO  cr 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both 

Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law,  st.itute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subJecU  any  inhabitant  of  any  State.  Terri- 
tory, or  District  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immtmltles  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  difTerent  punl.-hmeiu.;, 
pains,  or  penalties,  on  account  of  such  ir,- 
habttant  being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his 
color,  or  race,  than  are  prescribed  for  the 
punishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

This  legislation  is.  however,  demon- 
strably inadequate.  The  penalities  pro- 
vided by  these  statutes  are  not,  in  many 
instances,  commensurate  with  the  araviri, 
of  the  offense.  Section  242  is  a  mis- 
demeanor statute  carrying  penalties  not 

to  exceed  1  year  imprisonment  or  a  $1,000 
fine,  or  both.  Section  241,  while  canv- 
ing  more  severe  penalties — up  to  10  years 
imprisonment  and  a  $5,000  line,  or 
both — is  a  conspiracy  statute.  Thus,  if 
the  perpetrator  of  racial  violence  does 
not  conspire  with  another,  he  may  be 
prosecuted  only  under  a  misdemeanor 
statute,  although  his  actions  may  have 
resulted  in  death,  and  even  then  only  'i 
his  actions  were  under  color  of  law. 

But  these  statutes  present  even  more 
serious  difficulties.  Section  242  prohibits 
conspiracies  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  "any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  the 


Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States."  Section  242  has  similar  lan- 
guage. Because,  for  example,  it  is  not 
?l\vays  clear  just  what  rights  are  .secured 
by  the  14th  amendment,  and  because  due 
process  requires  that  criminal  statutes 
define  the  conduct  prohibited  with  some 
specificity,  sectioiis  241  and  242  raise 
•  vacueness"  problems  in  relation  to  in- 
terference with  14th  amendment  rights. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  with 
these  vagueness  problems  by  construins 
section.s  241  and  242  to  require  proof  of 
a  specific  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
ac:used  to  deprive  his  \ictmi  of  a  par- 
ticular 14th  amendment  right.  See. 
Screws  V,  Utiited  States.  325  U,S,  19; 
United  States  v.  Guest,  383  U,S.  745.  In 
criminal  prosecutions,  proof  of  some  cle- 
ment of  criminal  intent  is  usually  re- 
quired. But  proof  of  a  specific  intent  to 
deny  a  particular  right  is  not  normally 
required  and  this  requirement  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  effective  enforcement  of 
these  statute.s.  This  obstacle  can  be  re- 
moved by  defining  with  some  precision. 
as  title  V  does,  the  type  of  conduct  pro- 
hibited. As  Justice  Brcnnan  said,  con- 
curring in  the  Guest  case: 

[=|inre  the  limitation  on  the  statute's 
eSecciveness  derives  from  Congress'  failure  to 
deane — with  any  mea.sure  of  specificity — the 
rijnts  encompassed,  the  remedy  is  for  Con- 
gress to  write  a  law  without  this  defect,  .  .  . 
IHf  Congre.ss  desires  to  give  the  statute  more 
definite  scope.  It  muy  find  ways  of  doing  so. 

The  present  law  dealing  with  crimes 
of  racial  violence  may  have  an  addi- 
tional serious  defect.  Section  242 
reaches  only  individuals  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  persons  acting  in  concert 
with  them.  And  section  241.  the  con- 
spiracy statute,  may  suffer  the  same  de- 
ficiency as  applied  to  private  interference 
with  rights  secured  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. In  the  recent  Guest  decision,  a 
majoiity  of  the  Court,  while  not  deciding 
ti:e  issue,  seemed  to  imply  that  section 
241  does  not  cover  such  interference. 
But  a  majority  of  the  justices  in  Guest 
expressly  said  that  Congress  could,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  power  to  enforce  the 
14th  amendment,  make  private  inter- 
ference with  14th  amendment  rights  a 
criminal  offense. 

Title  V  is  designed  to  remedy  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  present  law  den  ling  with 
crimes  of  racial  violence.  By  clearly 
defining  the  conduct  prohibited,  title  V 
would  not  require  proof  of  specific  in- 
tent. It  would  impose  penalties  com- 
mensurate with  the  gravity  of  the  of- 
feiise.  Title  V  would  reach  conduct 
which,  in  light  of  contemporary  experi- 
ence, should  be  made  criminal  in  order 
eJIectivel:  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of 
Federal  rights.  The  specifically  de- 
sciibed  areas  of  activity  are  voting,  use 
of  public  accommodations,  access  to 
public  education,  public  services  and 
facilities,  employment,  housing,  jur>' 
service,  u.'^e  of  common  carrier.s,  and 
participation  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

The  statute  would  protect  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups  from 
violence  directed  at  them  while  they  are 
enja?ing  or  seeking  to  engage  in  such 
activities.    If  violence  occurs  while  a  per- 


son is  actually  engaging  or  seekhig  to  en- 
gage in  one  of  the  protected  activities. 
tlie  Government  need  only  prove  that  the 
defendant's  act  was  racially  motivated, 
not  that  he  actually  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  the  protected  activity.  The  in- 
evitable effect  of  such  violence  is  to  iri- 
terfere  with  the  protected  activity  and 
Congress  can  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  defendant's  puniose.  ui  such  .situa- 
tions, was  to  interfere  with  the  protected 
activity,  or  that,  whatever  the  purix)se, 
the  violent  act  will  have  a  deterrent  ef- 
fect. \\here  it  is  proved  that  the  violence 
was  racially  motivated. 

The  statute  would  reach  acts  or  threats 
of  violence  directed  against  Negroes  be- 
cause they  have  participated  in  such  ac- 
tivities, or  to  deter  them  from  doing  so. 
It  would  puni,sli  not  only  violence  which 
IS  intended  to  di.scourage  tiie  viclinv?  from 
engaging  in  such  activities,  but  also  vio- 
lence directed  against  a  person  who  has 
not  been  involved  in  civil  rights  activity 
but  who  is  selected  as  a  victim  in  order, 
to  intimidate  others.  In  these  situations, 
however,  the  statute  requires  the  Govern- 
ment to  prove  a  purpo.^e  to  interfere  with 
protected  acti\ities. 

In  addition,  the  title  would  protect  civil 
rights  workers  and  others  wiio  uree  or 
aid  the  exercise  of  Federal  rights,  as  well 
a.s  tliose  who  engage  in  speech  or  peace- 
ful a.ssembly  opposing  their  denial.  Per- 
sons with  legal  obligations  not  to  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  the  protected 
activities — such  as  public  school  officials, 
restaurant  owners,  and  employers — 
would  also  be  protected  again.«t  violent 
retaliation  and  intimidation, 

Th.e  title  would  prohibit  forcible  inter- 
ference with  any  of  the  specified  activi- 
ties by  individuals  acting  alone  as  well  a.s 
by  public  officers  or  other  persons  acting 
under  color  of  law.  There  would  be  no 
iieed,  in  a  pro.^ecution  brouglit  under  this 
statute,  for  the  Government  to  prove  a 
speciHc  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant. 

The  penalties  prescribed  in  title  V  are 
graduated  in  accordance  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  results  of  violations,  rang- 
ing from  misdemeanor  penalties  when  no 
one  is  harmed,  to  $10,000  and  10  years 
imprisonment  when  there  is  physical  in- 
jury, and  life  imprisonment  when  death 
occurs. 

By  virtue  of  an  amendment  adopted 
on  the  House  fioor.  title  V  also  seeks  to 
deal  v.ith  the  riots  that  .have  recently 
broken  out  in  some  of  our  cities.  It  would 
impose  criminal  penalties  uixan  persons 
who  travel  interstate  or  use  facilities  in 
interstate  commerce,  including  the  mails, 
with  the  intent  to  incite  or  carry  on  riots 
and  who  actually  do  so  incite  or  attempt 
to  incite  or  carr\'  on  riots,  A  penalt>'  of 
imprisonment  for  5  years  and  a  fine  of 
$10,000  is  sp>ecified  for  a  violation  of  the 
riot  provision. 

This  antiriot  amendment  would  not 
apply  to  persons  who  travel  interstate 
for  the  puipose  of  engaging  in  legitimate 
civil  rights  activities.  Its  inapplicability 
to  such  activities  is  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  itself  and  was 
emphasized  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
Representative  Cr.^bier.  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment. 


TITLE  VI — PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC 

FAdLrriES 
BACKCROrND  AND  GENERAL  DESCBIPTIOK 

Although  there  was  greater  progress 
in  the  desegregation  of  public  schools 
and  facihties  in  the  Southern  and  border 
States  in  the  last  year  than  in  any  year 
since  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
landmark  school  desegregation  case, 
Browri  asain.st  Board  of  Educaiioii.  in 
1954.  only  about  1  out  oi  20  Negro  chU- 
dien  in  the  South  attended  descsregated 
public  schnol.-  in  1965-6u,  This  fact  is 
attributable  in  part  to  unwarranted  Limi- 
tations on  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  public  school  de- 
seg  ration  suiu^. 

Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  civil  suits  to  desegre':ate 
public  schools  and  public  facilities.  But 
the  Attorney  General  must  first  have  re- 
ceived a  written  complaint  from  an  as- 
grieved  person  and  determine  that  the 
complainant  is  unable  himself — or  with 
the  help  of  others — to  initiate  and  main- 
tain aupropiiate  legal  proceedings,  be- 
fore he  can  bring  suit.  The  requirement 
of  a  v.Titten  complaint  as  a  prerequisite 
to  a  suit  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  continued  intimidation  of  Negroes 
by  present  or  past  acts  of  violence  and 
by  liistoric  deprivations  have  proved  to 
be  mutually  reinforcing  obstacles  to  the 
orderly  progress  of  desegregation,  the 
consressioual  declared  purpose  of  titles 
UI and  IV, 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  intimidation 
of  this  kind  prevents  Negroes  from  com- 
plaining to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  complaint  requirement  is  unrealistic. 
Manv  Negroes  are  unaware  that  they 
must  submit  a  written  complaint  before 
the  Federal  Government  can  act.  and 
others  do  nit  miderstand  the  technical 
a.'^pc-cts  of  the  complaint  requirement. 

The  accelerated  rate  of  school  desegre- 
gation this  year  has  generated  a  corre- 
s'ponding  increase  in  violence  and  intimi- 
dation of  Negroes  seeking  to  assert  their 
con.stilutional  rights  Economic  intimi- 
dation of  the  parents  of  Net^ro  school- 
children attending  whi.e  schools  for  the 
first  time  h.as  become  a  commonplace  in 
some  areas.  Less  subtle  forms  of  intimi- 
dation, including  shootings,  cross  burn- 
ing.'^, threats,  arid  arson  have  also  become 
prevalent  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  dis- 
couraKC  or  prevent  desegregation  of 
schools.  Actions  taken  againft  those 
who  seek  to  exercise  their  rights  have  a 
broadly  intimidating  effect  on  others. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  as  introduced  in  the 
Senate — it  was  then  denominated  title 
III — was  designed  to  facilitate  the  de- 
segreaation  of  pubhc  schools  and  facili- 
ties and  the  prevention  of  violence  and 
other  forms  of  intimidation  against  Ne- 
crops  and  civil  rights  workers  arising  out 
of  such  desegregation.  This  title  would 
have  repealed  the  requirement  presently 
contained  in  both  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  receive  written  complaints 
from  local  residents  before  he  may  initi- 
ate lawsuits  to  desegregate  public  schools 
and  facilities.  It  would  also  have  ex- 
pressly authorized  cinl  proceedings  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  interference  by 
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private  Individuals  or  public  ofiSclals  with 
desegregation  of  public  schools  and  fa- 
cilities. 

This  title  was  extensively  amended  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House,  first,  reinstated  the  written  com- 
plaint requirement;  second,  described 
the  suits  that  could  be  brought  as  suits 
for  "desegregation"  and  defined  that 
term  as  applied  to  public  education  as 
meaning  the  nondiscriminatiory  assign- 
ment of  pupils  but  not  assignments  to 
overcome  "racial  imbalance";  and  third, 
required  the  Attorney  Greneral  to  give 
notice  to  State  and  local  officials  before 
bringing  suit — as  in  the  1964  act. 

Elimination  of  the  complaint  require- 
ment was  the  main  object  of  t'Ue  VI 
as  introduced.  The  reasons  for  doing 
so  are  sound  and  imperative.  Those 
who  would  reinstate  that  requirement 
and  defeat  this  object  have  not,  and 
cannot,  present  any  valid  arguments  for 
their  position.  The  House  amendment 
describing  suits  against  private  persons 
who  interfere  with  or  intimidate  others 
seeking  to  exercise  equal  protection 
rights  as  suits  for  "desegregation" — as 
that  term  is  defined  in  the  title — is  un- 
clear in  meaning  and  might  be  read  to 
prevent  the  very  suits  sought  to  be 
authorized.  The  purpose  of  the  change 
appears  to  have  been  to  write  into  this 
bill  a  limitation  to  preclude  any  author- 
ity to  bring  suits  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion resulting  not  from  public  action  but 
from  private  neighborhood  residential 
patterns.  However,  title  VI  gives  no 
such  authority.  The  limitation  is  un- 
necessary and  threatens  to  create  diffi- 
culties even  with  respect  to  suits  against 
school  officials  to  terminate  the  effects  of 
officially  enforced  practices  of  segrega- 
tion, since  it  refers  only  to  the  assign- 
ment of  pupils  and  omits  reference  to 
other  equally  important  areas  such  as 
relief  against  segregation  of  teachers. 
Recent  court  decisions  make  it  clear  that 
a  pupil  has  a  right  to  be  taught  by  a 
desegregated  faculty  and  that  he  has 
standing  to  sue  to  desegregate  the 
faculty.  The  Attorney  General  has  had 
and  continues  to  require  the  same 
authority. 

The  undersigned  support  an  amend- 
ment to  title  VI,  as  amended  and  passed 
by  the  House,  which  essentially  rein- 
states the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  Introduced,  while  retaining  in  sub- 
stance two  of  the  significant  changes 
made  by  the  House. 

First.  The  amendment  is  drawn  to 
satisfy  kny  concern  that  the  title  author- 
izes suits  to  eliminate  school  segregation 
resulting  from  private  rather  than  pub- 
lic actions — so-called  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. It  does  this  by  carrying  over  ver- 
batim the  proviso  of  section  407(a)  of 
tlUe  IV  of  the  1964  act  as  follows: 

NothUig  in  this  title  aljall  empower  any 
official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  any  school  by  requiring  the  tram^wrtation 
of  puplla  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  cuiother  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  court 
to  insure  compliance  with  constitutional 
standards. 

Second.  The  amendment  retains  the 
requirement  of  the  1964  act  reinstated  by 


the  Houie  that  the  Attorney  General 
must  give  notlee  to  State  officials  before 
filing  suit  and  must  certify  his  satisfac- 
tion that  jthe  officials  have  had  a  reason- 
able time  to  comply. 

The  House  also  added  a  provision  to 
title  VI  of  the  bill  which  Is  not  related 
to  suits  by  the  Attorney  General,  but 
which  amends  title  VI  of  the  1964  act. 
Title  VI  of  the  1964  act  prohibits  dis- 
crimination in  programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  The  amend- 
ment would  forbid  a  Federal  agency  to 
withhold  Federal  funds  because  a  school 
board  fails  to  take  steps  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.  This  provision  is  de- 
fective because  It  fails  to  make  clear  what 
must  be  the  intent  that  It  would  not  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  im- 
pose such  reasonable  requirements  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  school  boards 
which  have  practiced  unconstitutional 
racial  segregation  are  taking  effective 
steps  to  disesteblish  their  old  systems. 
We  oppose  its  Inclusion  in  the  bill. 

TITLE   VII— PRESES\'ATION    OF    ELECTION    RECORDS 

Title  vn  waa  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  would 
allow  the  Attorney  General,  on  petition, 
to  waive  certain  recordkeeping  require- 
ments of  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act,  upon 
application  from  State  or  local  election 
officials.  SecUon  301  of  the  1960  act  re- 
quires such  officials  to  preserve  all  records 
and  papers  relating  to  registration  for 
voting  or  to  voting  in  Federal  elections 
for  at  least  22  months  following  any  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  Federal  election. 
Preservation  of  such  records  is  normally 
necessarj-  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  complianoe  with  Federal  law.  Ex- 
perience has  iiown,  however,  that,  in 
some  cases,  retention  of  all  such  records 
for  the  period  required  by  the  statute 
may  be  unnecessary  and  burdensome. 

Title  vn  would  amend  the  1960  act 
to  authorize  State  or  local  election  of- 
ficials to  petition  the  Attorney  General 
for  permispion  to  destroy,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  statutory  retention  pe- 
riod, ballots,  tally  sheets,  or  other  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  casting  or  counting 
of  votes.  If  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  the  destruction  of  these 
materials  woulfl  not  Interfere  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957. 
1960.  and  1964,  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  he  may  grant  the  petition  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

TITLE     vm — MISCELLAKEOUS 

Title  vm  of  the  bill,  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  Souse  of  Representatives, 
was  title  VI  of  the  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced. The  title  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  contains  the  customary  separa- 
bility provision.  The  House  added  a  new 
section  801  to  the  title,  requiring  the 
Attorney  General  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
concerning;  the  enforcement  of,  and  ac- 
tivities undertaken  pursuant  to,  all  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  statutes  by  every  depart- 
ment and  agency-  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
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section-by-sectlon  analysis  to  which  i 
have  already  referred,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  the  bill  reflecting  the  several  amend- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  text  of  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-bt-  Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  l47^:= 

The  Crvn,  Rights  Act  or  1966,  Wmi  rtR. 

TAIN  Amendments 

title   I FEDERAL   JURIES 

Section  101  amends  the  analysis  and  Sec- 
tion 1861  and  1863  through  1869  of  Chapter 
121  of  Title  28  of  the  U.S.  Code.  Followmg 
is  a  description  of  these  sections  as  thev 
would  be  amended: 

SecUon  1861  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  or 
the  United  States  that  all  litigants  in  Federal 
courts  entitled  to  trial  by  Jury  shall  have  the 
rlgh  to  a  Jury  selected  from  a  cross-secimn 
of  the  community  in  the  district  or  division 
where  the  court  convenes,  and  that  all  quali- 
fied persons  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  grand  and  petit  Juries  in  Federal 
district  courts  and  shall  have  an  obligauon 
to  serve  as  Jurors  when  summoned  for  that 
ptu-pose. 

Section  1862  provides  that  no  citizen  shall 
be  excluded  from  service  as  a  grand  or  peiit 
Juror  in  the  Federal  courts  on  account  or 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
economic  status. 

Section  1863(a)  retains  the  current  practice 
of  vesting  Jury  selection  for  each  Federal 
Judicial  district  in  a  Jury  commission.  Un- 
der present  law,  the  Jury  commission  is  com- 
posed of  the  clerk  of  the  court  (or  a  deputy 
clerk)  and  a  citizen  appointed  by  the  court 
as  a  jury  commissioner.  Becaitse  some  Judges 
and  clerks  expressed  the  view  that  Title  I 
may  require  additional  personel  to  admin- 
ister the  new  selection  system,  this  secilor. 
authorizes  the  court  to  appoint  one  or  more 
citizens  as  Jury  commissioners  to  serve  with 
the  clerk  as  the  Jury  commlslon  for  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  intended  that  purely  ministen.i! 
duties  may  be  delegated  to  clerical  employee.^ 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  member  ol 
the  Jury  commission. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the 
court  may.  In  order  to  lessen  the  travel  re- 
quired of  Jurors,  establish  a  separate  Jury 
commission  for  one  or  more  divisions  of  the 
Judicial  district  by  appointing  an  additional 
citizen  or  citizens  as  jury  commission e.'.";  w 
serve  wltli  the  clerk  (or  a  deputy  clerk)  .'or 
such  division  or  divisions.  By  virtue  of  the 
definition  of  the  word  "division"  in  subsec- 
tion 1870(c),  the  court  may  also  establish 
separate  Jury  commissions  for  different  places 
In  the  district  where  court  is  actually  held. 
if  the  district  Is  not  divided  into  divisions 
by  statute.  In  such  cases,  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  is  to  designate  the  geographic 
area  (composed  of  counties  or  similar  politi- 
cal subdivisions)  surrounding  the  variou.^ 
places  where  court  is  held,  and  Jurors  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  voting  lists  of  those  areas. 
provided  that  each  and  every  county  or  simi- 
lar political  subdivision  in  a  Judicial  district 
must  be  designated  as  part  of  a  division 

Appointed  Jury  commissioners  must  be 
residents  of  the  judicial  district  or  division 
for  which  they  are  appointed  and  one  half  or 
more  of  the  appointed  Jury  commissioner 
for  any  partlciilar  district  or  division  must 
belong  to  a  different  political  party  than  that 
of  the  clerk  (or  deputy  clerk)  serving  with 
them.  Appointed  Jury  commissioners  are  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district,  but  not  to 
exceed  $60  per  day,  and  they  are  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

Section  1863(b)  provides  that  the  jury 
commission  is  to  act  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chief  judge  of  the  district  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 
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Section  1864(a)  requires  each  jury  com- 
mission to  maintain  a  master  Jury  wheel  for 
the  district  or  division  It  serree.  The  Jury 
commission  Is  directed  to  place  In  the  master 
wheel  name*  of  potential  Jurors  to  be  selected 
by  the  commission  "at  random"  from  all  the 
voter  registration  lists  of  persons  residing  in 
the  Judicial  district  or  division.  Voter  lista 
are  to  be  the  exclusive  source  of  names  of  po- 
tential jurors  unless  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  circuit  determines  that  exclusive  use  of 
such  voter  lista  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  prohibition  of  discrimination  contained 
in  Section  1862.  In  such  cases,  the  judicial 
council  (With  the  advice  of  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  district)  is  to  prescribe  additional 
sources  of  names  for  the  master  wheel  to 
supplement  the  voter  lists  and  thereby  to  in- 
sure that  potential  jurors  are  drawn  from  the 
requisite  broad  cross-section  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Section  1864(b)  directs  the  Jury  commis- 
sion to  place  in  the  master  wheel  the  names 
of  at  least  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  listed  on  the  voter 
registration  lists  for  the  district  or  division. 
ir  sources  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
lists  have  been  prescribed  pursuant  to  Sub- 
section 1864(a),  the  jury  commission  is  to 
place  in  the  wheel  the  names  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  In  the  district 
or  duislon,  according  to  the  most  recent  de- 
cennial census.  In  any  event,  the  names  of 
at  least  1,000  persons  must  be  placed  in  the 
wheel. 

Section  1864(c)  requires  the  Jury  commis- 
sion to  use  in  selecting  names  at  random  for 
the  master  wheel  the  voting  lists  of  names 
of  persons  residing  in  each  of  the  counties, 
parishes  or  similar  political  subdivisions  of 
the  district  or  division  it  serves,  thereby  in- 
suring that  qualified  citizens  In  all  parts  of 
every  Judicial  district  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  as  federal  Jurors. 

Section  1864(d)  provWes  that  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  district  shanl  prescribe,  by  rule, 
definite  and  certain  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  jury  commission  in  making  the  ran- 
dom selection  of  names  of  potential  Jurors 
from  the  voter  lists  or  other  prescribed 
sources,  as  required  by  subsections  1864(a). 
(b).  and  (c) . 

Section  1864(e)  providgs  that  SUte.  local, 
and  Federal  officials  having  custody  of  voter 
registration  lista  or  other  appropriate  records 
shall  make  such  recotds  available  to  the  Jury 
commission  for  inspection  or  copying  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  com- 
mission's duties  under  the  Title.  The  dis- 
trict courts  are  given  Jurisdiction  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Attorney  General  to  secure 
compliance  with  this  Section. 

Section  1864(f)  provides  that  the  jury 
commission  mtist  from  time  to  time,  as  neces- 
sary, place  additional  names  in  the  master 
wheel  and — not  later  than  July  I  of  each 
odd-numbered  year — empty  and  refill  the 
master  wheel.  When  additional  names  are 
placed  in  the  wheel,  the  jury  commission 
must  follow  the  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Chief  Judge  under  section  18e4(d).  When 
the  wheel  is  emptied  and  refilled,  such  pro- 
cedures must  again  be  followed  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Jury  commission  must  comply  with 
Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  Section  1864,  re- 
lating to  the  number  and  residence  of  per- 
sons whose  names  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
wheel.  Immediately  after  the  master  wheel 
has  been  emptied  and  refilled  in  accordance 
with  this  secUon,  It  is  Intended  that  the 
Jury  commission  would  also  empty  the 
qualified  Juror  wheel,  described  below. 

Section  1865(a)  governs  the  drawing  of 
names  of  potential  jurors  from  the  master 
wheel  and  the  procedure  by  which  a  person 
whose  name  Is  drawn  demonstrates  his  quall- 
flcallons  for  Jtiry  service.  As  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  the  Jury  commission  Is  publicly 
to  draw  at  random  from  the  master  jury 
wheel  the  names  of  as  many  persons  as  It  Is 
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anticipated  may  be  required  for  Jviry  service. 
The  jury  comLmisslon  is  required  to  prepare 
a  confldenUal  alphabetical  list  of  the  names 
of  persons  drawn  and  summon  such  persons 
by  certified  mail. 

Except  for  thoee  who  claim  exemption 
from  Jury  service  pursuant  to  Section  1872 
of  this  Title  (or  local  court  rules  promul- 
gated thereunder),  every  person  whose  name 
is  drawn  must  appear  before  the  clerk  and 
an  out  a  Juror  quallflcation  form,  unless  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  district  has,  as  explained 
below,  determined  that  such  a  procedure 
would  entail  undue  hardship  or  inconven- 
ience. (Persons  summoned  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  clerk  to  demonstrate  their 
qualifications  for  Jury  service  are  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  and  travel  allowances  as  Ju- 
rors receive  for  actual  jury  service  pursuant 
to  28  use.  1871  )  The  form  would  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  AdmlniEtratlve  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  It  will  elicit  the  name, 
address,  age.  sex,  education,  race,  occupa- 
tion, length  of  residence  within  the  Judicial 
district,  prior  Jury  service,  and  citizenship 
of  the  potential  juror  whether  he  has  any 
physical  or  mental  Infirmity  impairing  his 
capacity  to  serve  as  a  Juror,  whether  he  Is 
able  to  read,  write,  speak  and  understand 
the  English  language,  whether  he  has  been 
convicted  In  any  State  or  Federal  court  of 
record  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year  and  has  not 
had  his  civil  rights  restored  by  pardon  or 
amnesty,  and  whether  he  has  a  charge  pend- 
ing against  him  for  the  commission  of  such 
a  crime.  After  the  potential  Juror  has  filled 
out  the  form,  the  clerk  is  to  examine  It  and 
determine  whether  It  Is  filled  out  completely 
and  responslvely.  The  clerk  Is  to  call  any 
omlsBlons  or  apparent  errors  to  the  attention 
of  the  potential  Juror  who  shall  thereupon 
make  such  corrections  or  additions  as  may 
be  necessary.  If  any  person  summoned  Is 
unable  to  fill  out  the  form,  the  clerk  is  re- 
quired to  do  It  for  him  and  Indicate  on  the 
form  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  and  the 
reason. 

In  some  areas,  requiring  all  persons  whose 
names  are  drawn  from  the  master  wheel  to 
appear  personally  only  to  demonstrate  their 
qualifications  may  entail  undue  hardship 
or  inconvenience.  For  this  reason,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  in  any  district  or  division  where 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  district,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit, determines  that  a  personal  appearance 
before  the  clerk  for  that  purpose  would  en- 
tail undue  hardship  or  undue  inconvenience 
for  such  persons,  the  clerk  shall  mall  to 
every  person  whose  name  is  drawn  from  the 
master  Jury  wheel  a  Juror  qualification  form 
with  Instructions  to  fill  out  and  return  the 
form  duly  signed  to  the  clerk  by  mall  within 
ten  days.  Any  person  who  falls  to  return 
a  Juror  qualification  form  as  instructed  mxist 
be  stimmoned  by  the  clerk  forthwith  to  ap- 
pear before  him  to  fill  out  a  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form.  This  section  further  provides 
that  the  clerk  or  the  court  is  authorized  to 
require  a  person  who  returns  an  executed 
Juror  qualification  form  to  the  clerk  by  mall 
and  who  Is  subsequently  summoned  for  Jury 
ser\-lce  to  fill  out  another  form.  This  would 
provide  a  means  of  checking  the  literacy  of 
a  potential  Juror  where  It  appears  that  he 
has  not  filled  out  the  form  himself. 

Section  1865(b)  provides  that  any  pterson 
stunmoned  (except  persons  claiming  exemp- 
tions pursuant  to  Section  1872)  who  fails 
to  appear  els  directed  is  to  be  ordered  by  the 
court  forthwith  to  appear  and  show  cause 
for  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  summons. 
TTils  requirement  applies  whether  all  per- 
sons aire  originally  required  to  appear  per- 
sonally to  an  out  a  Juror  qualification  form 
or  whether  such  forms  are  originally  mailed 
to  prospective  Jurors  for  execution,  pursuant 
to  the  proviso  In  section  1965(b) .  This  pro- 
vision Imposes  a  mandatory  duty  on  the 
court.    Any  person  who  fails  to  appear  pur- 


suant to  such  an  order  or  who  appears  but 
fails  to  show  good  cause  for  noncompliance 
with  the  summons  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  days,  or  both. 

Any  person  svmimoned  who  Is  exempt  from 
Jury  service  pursusint  to  section  1872  of  this 
Title  (or  local  court  rules  promulgated 
thereunder)  may  state  the  basis  for  his  ex- 
emption on  the  summons  (or  juror  qualifica- 
tion form)  and  return  it  to  the  clerk  by  mail 
Any  person  who  willfully  misrepresents  a 
material  fact  concerning  his  exemption  from 
Jury  service  or  his  qualifications  for  Jury 
service  on  a  summons  (or  Juror  qualification 
form)  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  sectir- 
ing  service  as  a  Juror  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
days,  or  both. 

Section  18661  a)  sets  forth  the  procedure 
by  which  the  qualifications  of  potential  Jur- 
ors are  to  he  determined.  It  provides  that 
the  Jury  commission  shall  determine  wheth- 
er a  person  is  cuallfled  for  jury  service  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  Information  contained  on 
the  executed  Juror  qualification  form.  Sim- 
ilarly, exemptions  from  Jury  service  are  to  be 
determined  oolely  on  the  basis  of  returned 
summonses.  It  is  further  provided,  however, 
that  if  other  objective  evidence  obtained  by 
the  Jury  commission  Indicates  that  a  person 
does  not  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  Subsections  1866(b)  (1),  (3)  or  (4)  (re- 
lating, respectively,  to  age,  citizenship  and 
residence;  mental  or  physical  infirmity;  and 
criminal  charges  or  convictions ) ,  the  court 
is  to  determine  whether  that  person  is  quali- 
fied to  serve.  But  satisfaction  of  the  "liter- 
acy" qualification — ability  to  "read,  write, 
speak,  and  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage"— is  to  be  based  solely  on  the  executed 
Juror  qualification  form. 

The  Jury  commission  is  required  to  enter 
its  determination  of  whether  a  person  is 
qualified,  not  qualified,  or  exempt  in  the 
space  provided  on  the  juror  qualification 
form  and  also  on  the  alphabetical  list  of 
names  drawn  from  the  master  jury  wheel. 
If  a  person  did  not  appear  in  resp>onse  to  a 
summons,  this  fact  Is  to  be  noted  on  the 
alphabetical  list.  Whenever  a  person  is 
determined  to  be  not  qualified  for  jury 
service,  the  Jury  commission  is  required  to 
to  note  on  the  space  provided  on  the  juror 
quallflcation  form  the  specific  ground  of  dis- 
qualification. 

Section  1866(b)  retains — with  one  excep- 
tion— existing  qualifications  for  jury  service; 
the  change  is  the  addition  of  a  disqualifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  pending  criminal 
charge  for  which  a  sentence  of  more  than 
one  year  may  be  Imposed.  A  person  is  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  a  federal  juror  unless  he — 

(1)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
21  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a  period 
of  one  year  within  the  Judicial  district; 

(2)  is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language; 

( 3 )  is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  to  render  efficient  jury 
service;     or 

(4  I  has  a  charge  pending  against  him  for 
the  commission  of,  or  has  been  convicted 
In  a  State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year  and  hU  cirtl  rights  have  not 
been  restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty. 

Section  1866(C)  prescrll>e8  the  procedure 
for  selecting  jury  panels  from  among  the 
persons  already  found  qualified  for  service 
The  names  of  persons  determined  to  be 
qualified  as  Jurors  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
qualified  juror  wheel.  Prom  time  to  time. 
the  Jury  commission  is  to  publicly  draw  from 
the  qualified  Juror  wheel  such  number  of 
names  of  persons  as  may  be  required  for 
assignment  to  grand  and  petit  jury  panels. 
The  Jury  commission  or  the  clerk  Is  required 
to  prepare  a  separate  list  of  name*  of  per- 
sons assigned  to  each  grand  and  petit  jury 
panel. 
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S«ctl<m  184A(d)  sets  forth  the  procedure 
for  vummonlng  peroona  determined  to  be 
qualified  for  acttial  Jvay  serrtoe.  It  is  Iden- 
tical to  prewnt  M  U.8.C.  1867.  The  cl«1c  Is 
to  Usue  the  requisite  number  of  aummoDBes 
and  deliver  tbem  to  the  marshal  who,  in 
turn.  Is  to  aerre  the  sumoranses  either  per- 
sonally or  by  registered  or  certified  mall. 

Section  18*7  (a)  establishes  a  method  for 
challenging  compliance  with  the  selection 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Title.  It  pro- 
vides that  in  criminal  csises,  before  the  petit 
Jury  Is  empaneled  and  sworn,  the  defendant 
may  move  to  dismiss  the  Indictment  or  stay 
the  proceedings  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  failure  to  comply  with  Sections  1864,  1865, 
or  18C6,  the  operative  procethnul  provlBlons 
of  the  Title.  The  defendant  is  entltletl  to 
present  In  support  of  his  challenge  motion 
the  testimony  of  the  Jury  commission  to- 
gether with  other  evidence  and  where  -.here 
la  "evidence"  that  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  comply  with  Sections  1864,  1865,  or  1866, 
any  relevant  records  and  papers  used  by  the 
Jury  conunisslon  in  the  performance  of  Its 
duties  which  are  not  public  or  otherwise 
available.  If  the  court  then  determines  that 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  failure 
to  comply  with  Section  1864,  1865,  or  1866. 
it  Is  required  to  dismiss  the  indictment  or 
stay  the  {^pceedlngs  pending  the  selection 
of  a  petit  Jt»y  in  conformity  with  the  Title. 

Section  l«(7(b)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  cnailenge  the  selection  of  petit 
juries  in  criminal  -cases  In  the  same  manner 
as  a  defendant  may  challenge  grand  or  petit 
Juries  under  Sulisection  (a).  If  the  court 
detern^nes  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  Sections  1864,  1865. 
or  1866,  the  court  is  required  to  stay  the 
proceedings  pending  the  selection  of  a  petit 
Jury  In  conformity  with  this  Title. 

Section  1867(c)  provides  that  the  selection 
Of  petit  juries  in  civil  cases  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  any  party  In  the  same  manner  as 
by  defendants  in  criminal  cases.  If  the  court 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  Sections  1B64.  1865.  or 
1866,  it  is  required  to  stay  the  proceedings 
pending  the  selection  of  a  petit  Jury  in  con- 
formity with  the  Title. 

The  phrase  "substantial  failure  to  comply", 
describing  the  basis  upon  which  the  court 
would  be  required  to  sustain  a  challenge 
under  section  1867  <a).  (b)  or  (c).  means 
that  not  any  minor  deviation  from  the 
prescribed  procedures  would  require  the  dis- 
missal of  an  Indictment  or  a  stay  of  the 
proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chal- 
lenger would  not  be  required  to  show  that  he 
was   prejudiced   by  the   non-compliance. 

Section  1867(d)  provides  that  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  Section  1867  are  to  be 
the  exclusive  means  by  which  a  person  ac- 
cused of  a  Federal  crime  or  a  party  In  a 
civil  case  may  challenge  any  jury  In  his  case 
on  the  ground  that  such  jury  was  not  select- 
ed in  conformity  with  Sections  1864,  1865,  or 
1866.  This  Section  also  provides,  however, 
that  private  Individuals  and  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  precluded  from  pursuing 
Other  remedies,  civil  or  criminal,  which  may 
be  available  for  the  vindication  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  law  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  persons  for  service  on  Fed- 
eral grand  or  petit  Jurors.  Thus,  there  would 
t>e  no  foreclosure  of  rights  under  existing  pro- 
cedures to  raise  a  claim  that  a  Jury  was 
selected  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution (or  to  the  prohibitions  of  Section 
1862),  as  distinguished  from  a  claim  simply 
that  there  had  been  a  deviation  from  the 
selection  procedures  specified  in  Title  1. 

Section  1867(e)  prohibits  disclosure  of  the 
contents  of  any  records  or  papers  produced 
In  connection  with  a  challenge  motion  pur- 
suant to  Sections  1867(a),  (b),  or  (c),  ex- 
cept as  may  be  necessary  in  the  preparation 
or  presentetion  of  the  case,  until  after  the 
master  Jury  wheel  has  been  emptied  and  re- 
filled pursuant   to   Section   1864(f)    and   all 


persons  selected  to  serve  as  Jurors  before 
the  master  whe«l  was  emptied  have  com- 
pleted such  service .  The  Section  makes  it 
clear,  however,  tiiat  the  parties  to  such  a 
case  will  be  allowed  to  Inspect  and  copy 
such  records  at  all  reasonable  times  during 
the  pendency  of  the  case.  Any  person  who 
discloses  the  contents  of  any  record  or  paper 
in  violation  of  this  section  may  be  fined  not 
more  tban"'$i,00t  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  y^ar.  or  both 

This  reqVllremefit  would  not  supersede  18 
VS.C.  3432,  which  requires  that  persons 
cl^rged  with  trsason  or  other  capital  of- 
fenses be  rOmish^  with  a  list  of  the  names 
RQd  addresses  of  veniremen  at  least  three 
d§[jrs  before  commencement  of  the  trial. 

Section  1868  requlrec  the  cleric  of  the  cotirt 
to'  preserve  all  «f  the  records  and  papers 
compiled  and  maintained  by  the  Jury  com- 
mission for  four  years  after  use  or  for  such 
longer  period  as  may  be  ordered  by  a  court. 
The  four-year  petlod  begins  to  run  after  the 
master  Jurj-  wheel  is  emptied  and  refilled 
pursuant  to  Section  1864(f)  and  after  all 
persons  selected  tc  ser\'e  as  Jurors  before  the 
master  wheel  wa4  emptied  have  completed 
service. 

During  the  4 -year  period,  such  records 
and  papters  are  to  be  kept  In  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  and  are  to  be  available  for  public 
inspection.  Prior  to  that  time,  these  records 
and  papers  are  to  be  kept  confidential  by  the 
Jury  commission  tnd  are  not  to  be  disclosed 
except  in  connection  with  a  chnlienge  mo- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1867  or  except 
as  ordered  by  iha  court  In  other  proper  cir- 
cumstances. 

Section  1869(a)  governs  excuses  and  ex- 
clusions from  Jury  service.  Entire  classes  or 
groups  of  person!  could  not  be  excused  or 
excluded  under  this  Section.  (For  a  discus- 
sion of  class  exemptions,  see  Section  1870, 
below  )  Tlie  cotij-t  would  be  authorized  to 
grant  a  temporary  excuse  to  an  individual 
Juror  for  not  mote  than  two  years  upon  a 
showing  of  undvie  hardship  or  extreme  In- 
convenience. Tli«  Section  also  confirms  the 
court's  authority  to  e.xclude  an  individual 
juror  upon  chailtnge  for  cause  or  upon  a 
finding  that  his  service  as  a  juror  would 
disrupt  the  proceedings. 

Provision  is  als6  mride  for  exclusion  upon 
peremptory  challenge  (There  would  be  no 
change  In  existing  substantive  law  govern- 
ing either  challenges  for  cause  or  peremptory 
challenges.)  In  tddltion.  the  court  would 
have  the  authority,  on  Its  own  motion  or 
upon  challenge  by  a  party,  to  exclude  a  per- 
son from  service  It  the  court  determines  that 
such  person  Is  \irmble  to  fill  out  a  form  ap- 
propriate for  testing  whether  l,e  can  rend, 
write,  and  understand  the  English  language, 
or  is  otherwise  not  qualified  pursxiant  to  sub- 
sections 1866(bi(I).  (3i,  or  (4i.  Whenever 
a  person  is  excused  or  excluded  from  jury 
.service,  the  Jury  commission  Is  required  to 
note  In  the  spa^e  provided  on  his  juror 
qualification  form  the  specific  ground  of  ex- 
cuse or  exclusion. 

Section  1869(b)  limits  the  period  of  time 
that  a  person  may  be  required  to  serve  as  a 
Juror.  It  provides  that  in  any  two-year  pe- 
riod, no  person  shnJl  be  required  to  serve  as 
a  petit  juror  for  ntore  than  30  calendar  days 
(except  when  ncoessary  to  complete  service 
in  a  particular  case)  or  to  serve  on  more  than 
one  grand  jury.  Moreover,  no  person  shall 
be  required  to  serve  as  both  a  grand  and 
petit  juror  in  any  two-year  period 

Section  1870(a)  defines  "clerk"  and  "clerk 
of  the  court"  to  mean  the  clerk  of  the  U.S. 
district  court  or  aay  deputy  clerk. 

Section  1870(b)  defines  "voter  registration 
lists"  to  mean  official  records  of  persons  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  the  most  recent  general  Fed- 
eral election.  The  definition  includes  appro- 
priate lists  of  qualified  voters  (such  as  lisu 
of  persons  who  have  actually  voted)  in  Slates 
(like  Alaska)  or  political  subdivisions  thereof 
which  do  not  req«lre  registration  as  a  pre- 


requisite to  voting  and  Includes  ellgibu;-- 
lists  prepared  by  Federal  examiners  in  an-- 
area  where  the  names  on  such  lists  have  not 
been  placed  on  the  State  voting  rolls. 

Section  1870(c)  defines  "division"  to  mean 
one  or  more  divisions  of  a  Judicial  district 
established  by  statute,  and.  In  districts  in 
which  no  divisions  are  established  by  statnte, 
such  counties  or  similar  political  subdlvl- 
Bions  surrounding  the  places  where  court  is 
actually  held  as  determined  by  the  chle.' 
Judge  of  the  district,  pursuant  to  seotioii 
1863(a) .  to  constitute  separate  Jury  commis- 
sions to  select  Juries  for  one.  two.  or  more 
divisions  (or  for  different  places  ol  holding 
court),  so  long  as.  consistent  with  subsection 
1864(c),  the  voter  lists  from  each  county  or 
similar  political  subdivision  of  the  district 
are  used  as  a  source  of  names  for  one  of  the 
master  wheels  in  the  district. 

Section  18701  d)  defines  the  terms  "clis- 
trict  court  of  the  United  States",  "district 
court",  and  "court"  to  mean  courts  consti- 
tuted under  chapter  5  of  title  28  and  sec- 
tions 1424  and  1611  of  title  48  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  proviso  in  this  definition 
makes  sections  1861.  1862.  1867.  and  1869  ap- 
plicable to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  both  of  which  con- 
duct jury  trials. 

Section  102  increases  fees  for  grand  or  petit 
jviry  .service  from  SIO  to  $20  per  day.  and  in- 
creases from  $14  to  $25  per  day  the  amciiut 
the  court  may  allow  for  service  over  30  days, 
instead  ol  the  present  $14.  This  provision 
also  Increases  per  diem  subsistence  payments 
from  $10  to  $16  per  day  and  provides  for 
reimbursement  to  Jurors  for  amounts  spent 
on  toll  roads  and  bridges  in  connection  with 
Jury  service. 

Section  1031  a)  renumbers  certain  piovi- 
slons  of  the  present  law  that  are  being  re- 
tained. 

Section  103ibl  governs  exemptions  of 
c  asses  of  persons  from  Jury  service.  It  re- 
states present  28  U  S.C  1862  (to  be  renii.T.- 
bered  as  28  USC  1872)  which  exemp's 
servicemen,  firemen,  policemen  and  certain 
types  of  public  officials.  In  addition,  it  au- 
thorizes the  Chief  Judge  of  the  district,  by 
rule,  to  exempt  other  occupational  classes 
of  persons  from  jury  service  based  on  a  find- 
ing tiiat  I  I  I  Jury  service  would  entail  ex- 
treme Inconvenience  for  such  class  of  per- 
sons; (2)  requiring  such  p>ersons  to  perform 
jury  service  may  adversely  affect  the  public 
Interest;  and  (3i  exemption  of  such  persc.s 
from  jury  service  would  not  be  inconsiste.-.t 
with  Section  1861  or  1862  of  this  Title. 

Sections  103  (c)  (f)  repeal  or  amend  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  which  now  govern  the  selection  of 
Juries  in  the  District  and  make  the  Title  a))- 
plicable  to  the  selection  of  juries  In  all  the 
courts  of  the  District.  As  under  existing 
law.  however,  juries  for  the  Cieneral  Se.<- 
sions  and  Juvenile  Courts  will  continue  to 
be  selected  by  the  Jury  comiiusslon  for  tiic 
District  Court   for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  104  provides  that  the  Title  shall 
become  effective  180  days  after  its  cn..ct- 
ment.  except  that  the  changes  m  juror  and 
witness  fees  made  by  Section  102  are  to  be- 
come effective  immediately.  The  Section 
further  provides,  however,  that  the  litle 
shall  not  apply  to  any  case  In  which  an  in- 
dictment has  l>een  returned  or  petit  Jury 
empanelled  prior  to  Its  effective  date:  thus, 
it  would  not  operate  retroactively. 

TITLE    II — STATE    JI7RrES 

Section  201  provides  that  no  person  sh.ill 
be  denied  the  right  to  an  Impartial  jury,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  excluded  from  service  as 
a  juror,  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  national  origin,  or  economic  statas. 

Section  202(a)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  (here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Act  thii 
means  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  wl-sere 
the  Attorney  General  is  absent)  to  iustituw 
civil  proceedings  for  injunctive  relief  against 
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St-ate  Jtiry  olJlclals  who  are  engaged  in  dis- 
criminatory acts  or  practices  in  violation  of 
Section  201.  Before  filing  suit,  the  Attorney 
General  must  give  notice  to  the  State  Jury 
officials  concerning  the  alleged  Illegal  prac- 
tices and.  upon  filing  suit,  he  must  certify 
that  he  is  satisfied  that  stich  officials  have 
had  a  reasonable  time  to  adjust  the  condi- 
tions alleged  In  the  notice.  The  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  may  be  joined  as  a 
party.  In  such  proceedings,  the  United 
states  is  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

Section  202(b)  confers  jurisdiction  on  the 
Federal  ^strict  courts  of  actions  Instituted 
pursuant  to  the  title  and  directs  that  such 
mrisdictlon  be  exercised  without  regard  to 
whether  any  aggrieved  party  has  exhausted 
any  administrative  or  other  remedy.  Actions 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  are  to  be 
expedited. 

Section  203  specifies  the  types  of  relief  that 
the  Federal  district  court  may  appropriately 
grant  in  civil  actions  Instituted  under  this 
title  or  pursuant  to  any  other  law  author- 
ising proceedings  for  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  State  court  juries. 
If  the  court  finds  that  the  defendante  have 
violated  the  prohibition  of  discrimination  in 
Section  201.  It  may — in  addition  to  any  other 
appropriate  relief — enter  a  decree  which 
would  (1)  prohibit  the  use  of  any  qualifica- 
tion or  ground  of  exclusion,  exemption  or 
excuse  which  is  per  se  invalid  or  has  been 
administered  in  a  discriminatory  manner  or 
which  is  so  subjective  as  to  vest  undue  dis- 
cretion in  Jury  officials;  (2)  require  the  use  of 
objective  criteria  in  determining  qualifica- 
tions, exclusions,  exemptions,  or  excuses;  (3) 
.'equlre  maintenance  of  such  records  as  may 
be  necessary  to  show,  In  the  ftiture.  whether 
discrinainatlon  is  being  practiced;  and  (4( 
appoint  a  master  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Slate  jury  officials. 

Section  204(a)-(c>  governs  the  disclosure 
and  development  of  information  in  both 
Federal  and  State  cotirt  prcxj^dlngs  to  deter- 
mine whether  prohibited  discrimination  re- 
sults from  the  jury  selection  system  used  In  a 
particular  State  court.  This  Section  provides 
a  challenge  procedure  which  may  be  used  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  a  suit  under  the 
Title,  by  private  litigants  residing  in  the  area 
who  seek  to  enforce  the  prohibition  against 
discrimination  by  a  civil  action  under  42 
DSC.  1983,  or  by  a  defendant  In  a  State  crim- 
inal case.  The  procedures  would  apply  in 
hal>eas  corpus  or  other  collateral  criminal 
proceedings,  but  only  when  the  judgment  of 
conviction  was  entered  after  enactment  of  the 
Title.  State  laws  or  procedures  which  pro- 
vide more  liberal  discovery  or  burden  of  proof 
rules  (from  the  standpKDint  of  the  party 
alleging  discrimination)  would  remain  In 
effect,  but  more  restrictive  State  laws  or  pro- 
cedures would  be  superseded. 

Upon  the  filing  of  an  allegation  of  dis- 
crimination, appropriate  State  officials  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  "written  statement  of 
jury  selection  information."  This  statement 
is  to  describe  in  detail  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  State  Jiu-y  officials  in  selecting 
jurors — including  the  sources  of  names  of 
pro.'ipective  Jurors,  the  criteria  used  in  deter- 
mining qualifications  for  Jury  service,  and  the 
metliods  used  for  summoning  jurors  and 
assigning  them  to  Jury  panels.  The  com- 
plaining party  may  cross-examine  Jury  offi- 
cials and  introduce  any  other  relevant 
evidence  that  may  be  available  In  support  pf 
the  challenge.  If.  at  that  point,  there  is 
evidence"  of  discrimination  (intended  to  t>e 
a  relatively  slight  burden),  the  complaining 
party  is  given  access  to  any  other  relevant 
records  of  Jury  selection  which  are  not  other- 
wise publicly  available  and  these  may  be  in- 
troduced in  support  of  the  challenge.  If  the 
court  then  determines  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred. It  Is  the  respKSiXBlbllity  of  the  State  to 
produce   additional   evidence   demonstrating 
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that  the  alleged  dlscrlmlnaUon  did  not  occur. 
If  the  State  fails  to  do  so.  the  court  would 
stistain  the  allegation  of  discrimination  and 
grant  appropriate  relief. 

Section  204(d)  authorizes  the  court  to 
direct  that  the  contents  of  any  records 
produced  in  a  challenge  proceeding  shall  not 
be  disclosed  (except  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case)  during  such  period  of  time  as  such 
records  are  not  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion under  State  law.  (Disclaeure  of  such 
records  by  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
representatives  would  be  governed  by  Sec- 
tion 205(b).  which  similarly  prohibits  dis- 
closure except  to  the  Congress,  other  gov. 
ernment  agencies,  and  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  Federal 
court.)  Any  person  who  discloses  the  con- 
tents of  any  record  in  violation  of  this  Sec- 
tion may  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Section  205(a)  requires  State  Jury  officials 
to  preserve  all  records  and  papers  prepared 
or  obtained  In  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties for  four  years.  The  four-year  period 
begins  to  run  following  the  completion  of 
service  by  all  persons  whose  consideration 
for  service  as  jurors  was  the  subject  of  such 
records  and  papers.  If  some  records  are  used 
indefinitely,  they  must  be  preserved  indefi- 
nitely. Any  person  who  steals,  conceals,  or 
alters  any  record  required  to  be  preserved 
by  this  Section  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Section  205(b)  provides  that  any  record 
or  paper  required  by  Section  205(a)  to  he 
preserved  shall,  upon  demand  in  writing,  be 
made  available  for  inspection,  reproduction, 
and  copying  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
representative.  During  such  period  of  time 
as  such  records  are  not  available  for  public 
inspection  under  State  law  (unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  a  Federal  court) .  neither  the 
Attorney  General  nor  any  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  shall  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  any  such  record  except  to  the  Con- 
gress, governmental  agencies,  and  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  court  or  grand  Jury. 
Jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  to  compel  the  production  of  such 
records  by  appropriate  process. 

Section  206:  Subsection  (a)  defines  the 
term  "state  court"  to  include  any  court  of 
any  State,  county,  parish,  city,  town,  munic- 
ipality, or  other  political  subdivision  of  any 
State.  This  definition  is  Intended  to  cover 
all  State  and  local  courts  of  every  kind. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  term  "jury 
official"  to  mean  any  person  or  group  ol  per- 
sons, including  "Judicial  officers",  i.e.. 
Judges,  who  select,  summon  or  Impanel  grand 
or  petit  juries  in  any  State  court.  This 
definition  is  Intended  to  cover  any  person 
who  has  any  duty  relating  to  the  selection 
of  jurors  in  State  courts. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  phrase 
"wheel,  box.  or  similar  device"  means  the 
Jury  selection  devices  ordinarily  connoted 
by  those  terms  and  Includes  as  well  any 
file.  lljBt,  or  other  compilation  of  names  of 
persons  prepared  by  a  jury  official. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  the  term  "political 
subdivision"  to  mean  any  county,  parish, 
city.  town,  municipality,  or  other  territorial 
subdivision  of  any  Slate. 

Section  207  makes  It  clear  that  tiie  reme- 
dies provided  in  the  Title  are  not  Intended 
to  preclude  individuals  ox  governmental 
agencies  from  pursuing  other  remedies,  civil 
or  criminal,  which  may  be  available  for  the 
enforcement  of  £uiy  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  Jtirors  In 
Sute  courts. 

Section  208  provides  that  the  Title  shall 
become  effective  180  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment.  It  further  provides,  how- 
ever, that  the  Title  shall  not  apply  to  oeiEes 


in  which  an  Indictment  has  t>een  returned  or 
a  petit  Jury  empanelled  prior  to  its  effective 
date. 

TITLE  m — Civn,  RIGHTS  INJONCTTVE  KtUET 

Section  301  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, whenever  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  about  to  engage 
or  continue  to  engage  in  any  pattern  or  prac- 
tice which  would  deprive  another  of  any 
right,  privilege,  or  Immunity  granted,  se- 
cured, or  protected  by  the  CJonstitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  such 
other's  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin, to  Institute  for  or  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  a  civil  action  or  other  proper 
proceeding  for  temporary  or  permanent  pre- 
ventive or  mandatory  relief,  Including  appli- 
cation lor  temporary  restrednlng  order  or 
preliminary  Injunction,  permanent  injunc- 
tion, or  order  requiring  posting  of  a  bond  to 
secure  compliance  with  orders  ol  the  court. 
Aggrieved  persons  may  also  institute  pro- 
ceedings in  their  own  behalf  against  single 
acts   of   discrimination. 

Section  302  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (In  pattern  or  practice  cases)  and  the 
aggrieved  person  to  bring  suits  for  Injtinctlve 
relief  against  persons  who  deny  or  hinder 
another  in  the  exercise  of  such  other's  law- 
ful right  to  speak,  assemble,  petition  or 
otherwise  express  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
sectirlng  recognition  of  or  protection  for 
equal  enjoyment  .of  rights,  privileges,  and 
opportunities  free  from  discrimination  on 
account  of  such  other's  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

Section  303  provides  that  nothing  In  Title 
III  shall  be  construed  to  limit  any  remedy 
available  under  any  other  law.  This  means 
that  where  the  Attorney  General  presently 
has  authority  to  bring  suits  based  upon 
single  acts  ol  discrimination — as  In  the  vot- 
ing field,  for  example — the  pattern  or  prac- 
tice requirement  In  Title  III — which  could 
also  be  used  as  authority  to  bring  voting  dis- 
crimination suits — would  not  be  read  to  pre- 
vent the  Attorney  General  from  acting  In 
single  act  situations  under  existing  law  where 
the  new  and  old  laws  overlap.  Section  303 
also  confers  jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  of  proceedings  instituted  under 
this  'ntle  and  provides  that  such  courts  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
whether  the  party  bringing  the  action  shall 
have  exhausted  administrative  or  other  rem- 
edies that  may  be  provided  by  law.  The 
United  States  is  to  be  liable  for  costs  af  a 
private  peison  In  such  proceedings. 

TXTLE  rv — HorsiNC 
Section  401  declares  the  ix>llcy  of  the 
UrUted  States  to  prevent  dlscrlnUnatlon  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  in  the  purchase,  rental,  financing,  use 
and  occupancy  of  housing  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Section  402(a)  defines  "person"  to  include 
one  or  more  individuals,  corporations,  part- 
nerships, labor  organizations,  or  other  legal 
entities. 

Section  402(b)  defines  "dwelling"  to  In- 
clude any  biUldlng  or  structure  or  portion 
thereof,  whether  in  existence  or  under  con- 
struction, which  Is  in.  or  is  designed,  in- 
tended, or  arranged  for,  residential  use  by 
one  or  more  individuals  or  families. 

Section  402(c)  defines  "'discriminatory 
housing  practice"  to  mean  an  act  that  is 
unlawful  under  Sections  403  or  404. 

Section  402(d)  provides  that  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  business  of 
building,  developing,  selling,  renting,  or  leas- 
ing dwellings  If  be  has.  within  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  participated  as  either  princi- 
pal or  agent  in  three  or  more  transactions 
Involving  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  a  dwell- 
ing or  an  interest  In  a  dwelling. 

Section  402.  last  clause  provides  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Title  shall  affect  the  right  of  a 
person  or  his  authorized  agent  to  rent  or 
refuse   to  rent   rooms   In  his  home  for  any 
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reason,  or  for  no  reason,  or  to  cliange  his 
tenants  as  often  as  he  may  desire. 

Section  403(a)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
real  estate  broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  any 
otber  person  In  tbe  business  of  building,  de- 
veloping, selling,  renting,  or  leaslQg  dwell- 
ings, or  any  employee  or  agent  of  such  per- 
sons ( 1 )  to  refuse  to  sell,  rent,  or  lease,  or 
negotiate  for  tbe  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of,  or 
otherwise  deny,  a  dwelling  to  any  person  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  (2)  to  discriminate  In  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  privileges  of  sale,  rental,  or  lease, 
or  In  the  prorlBlon  of  services  or  facilities  In 
connection  therewith  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  (3)  to  n:&ke, 
print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
printed,  or  published,  any  oral  or  w^-ltten 
notice  or  adverttsement  with  respect  to  tbe 
sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  a  dwelling  that  Indi- 
cates any  preference,  limitation,  or  dts<:rlm- 
tnatlon  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  o.-  na- 
tional origin  or  an  Intention  to  make  any 
such  preference,  limitation  or  discrimina- 
tion; (4)  to  refuse  or  fail  to  show  a  dwelling 
Which  he  is  authorized  to  show,  fall  to  sub- 
mit promptly  to  his  principal  any  offer  to 
buy,  rent,  or  lease,  or  fall  or  refuse  to  use 
his  best  efforts  to  consummate  any  sale, 
rental,  or  lease,  because  of  race,  color,  rell- 
glcoi.  or  national  origin;  (5)  to  repreaeat  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  that  a  dwelling  Is  not  avail- 
able for  Inspection,  sale,  rental,  or  lease  when 
It  is  In  fact  80  available;  (6)  to  deny  to  any 
person  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  because  of  the  rape,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  of  the  person  he 
t  represents  or  may  represent,  access  to  or  par- 
ticipation In  any  multiple-listing  service  or 
other  service  or  facilities  related  to  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renting  dwellings;  (7)  to 
engage  in  any  act  or  practice  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  limit  or  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin;  or 
(8)  to  induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  any  per- 
son to  sell,  rent  or  lease  a  dwelling  In  a  par- 
ticular neighborhood  as  part  of  a  com- 
mercial scheme  or  enterprise  involving  the 
encouragement  of  residents  of  one  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  because  of  the  present  or  pro- 
spective residence  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
person  or  persons  of  another  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  or  the  asserted  ef- 
fect of  such  residence. 

Section  403(b)  Is  a  "llrs.  Murphy"  pro- 
vision which  exempts  an  owner  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  covered  under  the  sec- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease 
of  a  portion  of  a  building  containing  living 
quarters  occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  no  more  than  four  families  living  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  If  the  owner  oc- 
cupies one  of  such  living  quarters  as  his 
residence. 

Section  403(c)  permits  any  religious  or 
denominational  Institution,  or  any  chari- 
table or  educational  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion which  Is  operated,  supervised,  or  con- 
trolled by  or  In  conjunction  with  a  religious 
organization,  or  any  bona  flde  private  club 
or  fraternal  organization,  to  give  preference 
to  persons  of  the  same  religion  or  denomina- 
tion, or  to  members  of  such  private  club  or 
fraternal  organization,  or  to  make  such 
selection  as  Is  calculated  to  promote  the 
religious  principles  or  the  aims,  purposes,  or 
fraternal  principles  for  which  It  Is  established 
or  maintained. 

Section  403(d)  provides  that  nothing  In 
the  Section  shall  affect  any  liability  for 
payment  of  a  real  estate  or  other  commission. 
Section  40S(e>  permits  a  real  estate  brok- 
er, agent  or  salesman  to  discriminate  If  he 
does  so  under  the  express  written  Instruc- 
tions of  an  owner  who  Is  not  subject  to  the 
Title  with  respect  to  the  sale,  rental  or  lease 
of  his  dwelling.  If  the  broker,  agent  or  sales- 
man did  not  encourage,  solicit  or  Induce 
such  Instructions. 


Section  404  majces  it  unlawful  for  any 
bank,  savings  and  loan  institution,  credit 
union,  insurance  tom^pouy,  or  other  person 
regularly  engaged  In  the  business  of  lend- 
ing money  for  the  purchase,  construction, 
improvement,  repair,  or  maintenance  of 
dwellings  to  refuse  to  make  such  loans,  or 
to  discriminate  in  their  terms  or  conditions, 
because  of  the  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  tlie  borrower  or  of  the  pro- 
spective occupanta  of  the  dwellings  Involved. 
Section  405  prohibits  any  person  from  in- 
timidating, threatening,  coercing,  or  inter- 
fering with  any  parson  in  the  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of.  or  because  he  has  exercised  or 
enjoyed  or  aided  or  encouraged  another  in 
the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of.  any  right 
granted  by  Sectioa  403  or  404. 

Section  406(a)  provides  that  the  rights 
granted  in  Sections  403,  404,  and  405  may  be 
enforced  by  civil  actions  in  appropriate 
Federal,  State  or  local  courts.  Any  such  ac- 
tion must  be  brought  within  6  months  after 
the  violation  occurred. 

Section  406(b)  provides  that  in  actions 
brought  under  aection  406(a),  a  Federal 
court  may  waive  the  payment  of  fees,  costs, 
or  security  and  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
any  party  or  partliBs.  State  and  local  courts 
are  given  like  authority  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  their  laws  and  procedure. 
Section  406(C)  authorizes  the  court  to 
grant  appropriate  injunctive  relief  and 
award  actual  danuiges  or,  in  tlie  alternative, 
if  the  defendant  has  received  or  agreed  to 
receive  compensation  for  services  during 
the  course  of  wbioli  the  dlscrlminritory  hous- 
ing practice  occufred,  to  award  damages  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  such  compensa- 
tion. 

Section  406(d)  provides  thnt  when  a  case 
is  brought  under  Section  406(a)  alleging  a 
discriminatory  hcuslng  practice  which  is 
prohibited  by  an  applicable  State  or  local 
law  and  from  wlijch  relief  can  be  obtained 
under  State  or  local  law.  the  court  may.  upon 
Issuance  of  a  temporary  injunction  or  other 
appropriate  order  preserving  the  complain- 
ant's right  to  obtain  all  relief,  including  the 
opportunity  to  buj'  or  rent  tlie  specific  dwell- 
ing w^th  respect  to  which  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred,  stay 
the  action  for  up  to  30  days  pending  referral 
by  the  court  or  Ov  the  complainant,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  the  relevant  State  or  local  au- 
thorities. At  the  end  of  the  initial  stay,  the 
court  may  order  S  further  stay  for  such  ad- 
ditional period  ae  It  deems  appropriate  or 
pending  termination  of  State  or  local  pro- 
ceedings, if  it  believes  the  State  or  local  pro- 
ceedings will  pro<jeed  expeditiously  and  that 
a  further  stay  will  serve  the  interests  of  Jus- 
tice. In  the  evetit  of  such  a  further  stay. 
the  court  may  continue  or  withdraw  any  or- 
ders it  has  previt>u.sly  Issued,  as  justice  re- 
quires. Issuance  or  withdrawal  of  any  tem- 
porary injunctioti  or  other  order  may  be 
conditioned  upoa  the  posting  of  reasonable 
bond  or  other  seOtirity.  If  the  court  directs 
the  complainant  to  make  reasonable  efforts 
to  initiate  procesdings  under  State  or  local 
law  and  the  complainant  fails  to  do  so  and 
does  not  show  good  cau.^e  for  such  failure, 
the  court  may,  id  its  discretloh.  dismiss  the 
action. 

Section  407(a)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  civil  action  for  preventive 
relief  if  he  lias  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  person  or  group  of  persons  is  en- 
gaged In  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights 
granted  by  Title  IV. 

Section  407(b)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  a  civil  action  brought 
by  a  private  person  In  a  Federal  court  under 
Title  IV  if  he  certifies  that  the  action  Is  of 
general  public  Importance.  In  such  case, 
the  United  Statfs  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  relief  as  if  R  had  instituted  the  action. 
Section  408(a)  establishes  a  Pair  Housing 
Board    of    five    members    appointed    by    the 


President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  No  more  than  three  members  of  ifie 
Board  may  be  of  the  same  politicfU  party 
Members  will  have  staggered  terms  of  five 
years  each,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $25,000  per  annum,  except  for  the 
chairman,  to  be  designated  by  the  President, 
who  shall  receive  $25,500  per  annum. 

Section  40e(bi  authorizes  the  Board,  in 
accordance  with  civil  service  laws,  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  i.nd 
eniployees  and  make  such  other  expenditures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  it  function-. 
Section  408(c)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
issue  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  to  dele- 
gate any  or  all  of  its  powers  to  any  three  or 
more  of  its  members,  and  to  delegate  it's 
authority  to  conduct  hearings  to  any  mem- 
ber, agent,  or  agency. 

Section  408(d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  o' 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  investi- 
gate violations  of  sections  403,  404,  and  405, 
either  on  the  basis  of  available  information 
giving  reasonable  grounds  for  belief  th.it  a 
violation  has  occurred  or  upon  receipt  of  a 
written  complaint  from  a  person  alleging 
that  he  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation. 

Section  408(e)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for 
purposes  of  investigation,  and  the  Board,  for 
purposes  of  hearing,  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  as  are  provided  for  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Rel.itions  Board,  under  29  U.S.C 
161. 

Section  408(f)  provides  that  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  after  Investigation,  that  a  violation 
has  occurred,  he  shall  file  a  written  compUiint 
With  the  Board  so  stating,  and  stating  the 
facts.  The  Secretary  shall  also  serve  a  copy  of 
the  complaint  on  the  person  or  persons 
charged  with  the  violation. 

Section  408(g)  provides  that  the  Bortrd 
shall  set  a  hearing  after  it  receives  a  com- 
plaint, no  sooner  than  10  days  after  service 
of  a  copy  of  the  complaint  on  the  person  or 
persons  charged.  The  Secretary  is  to  desig- 
nate a  person  to  present  evidence  in  Euppori 
of  the  complaint. 

Section  408(h)  requires  that,  except  ns 
provided  in  Sections  408(f>  and  408(H),  the 
Board  shall  conduct  its  hearings  and  issue 
and  enforce  its  orders  in  the  same  manner 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  and  appellate  procedure?,  as 
are  provided  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  under  29  US  C.  160(b),  (c),  (d).  (e), 
(f),  (g).  (ii.  and  (J).  and  that  all  parties 
to  the  hearing  shall  have  the  same  rights  as 
are  therein  provided.  The  provisions  of  29 
use.  160(ci  relative  to  reinstatement  of  em- 
ployees and  to  complaints  under  29  USC 
158(ai(l)  or  ia)(2)  are  expressly  made  in- 
applicable Violations  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  unfair  labor  practices  under 
29  U  S.C.  160. 

Section  408(i)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
delegate  any  of  his  powers  or  duties  under 
the  Title. 

Section  409  directs  the  Secretary  of  Hotis- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  to  study  and 
publish  reports  on  discriminatory  housing 
practices,  cooperate  with  and  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  private  or  public  agencie-s 
including  the  Community  Relations  Service 
and  administer  his  Department's  progr.ims 
in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further  the 
policies  of  Title  IV, 

.Section  410  provides  that  State  and  local 
fair  housing  laws  shall  not  be  invalidated 
or  limited  by  Title  IV,  except  to  the  exten' 
that  they  purport  to  require  or  permit  di.- 
criminatory  housing  practices. 

Section  411  provides  that  all  cases  of  crim- 
inal contempt  arising  under  Title  IV  .ehal!  be 
giverned  by  .Section  1101  of  the  Civil  Kights 
Act  of  1964  (41  U.S.C.  2000(h)  ). 

Section  412  preserves  any  other  existing 
rights  or  authority  which  the  United  State.'! 
or  any  of  its  agencies  or  ofH?ero,  may  have  ic 
bring  or  Intervene  in  any  civil  action  or  to 
bring  any  criminal  prosecution. 


TTTIX    V — INTERFERENCE    WITH    RIGHTS 

Section  501(a)  makes  it  a  crime  for  any 
person,  whether  or  not  acting  under  ci.>lor 
of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  to  in- 
jure, intimidate  or  otherwise  interfere  with. 
or  to  attempt  to  Injure,  intimidate,  or  in- 
terfere with,  any  person  because  oi  iii» 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  while 
he  is  lawfully  engaging  or  seeking  to  engage 
m  any  of  the  nine  protected  areas  of  ac- 
tivity. Each  area  of  activity  is  described  in 
specific  ternis  in  order  to  make  definite  and 
certain  the  conduct  whicli  is  prohibited. 

Section  501(b)  makes  it  a  crime  lor  any 
person,  whether  acting  under  color  of  law 
or  otherwise,  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  to 
injure,  intimidate,  or  otlierwise  interfere 
with,  or  attemut  to  injure,  intimidate,  or  in- 
terfere with  any  person  to  discourage  Ir.wiul 
participation  by  such  person  or  any  other 
person  or  class  of  persons  in  any  of  the  activi- 
ties or  benefits  described  in  section  501(a) 
or  t>ecause  any  such  person  has  participated 
or  sought  to  participate  in  such  activities, 
or  urged  or  aided  others  to  so  participate  or 
engage  in  speech  or  peaceiul  assembly  opjxis- 
ing  anj  denial  of  the  opiX)rtuuity  to  so  par- 
ticipate. Specifically,  this  provision  makes  it 
a  crime  to  resort  to  force  or  threat  of  force  to 
discounige  the  victim  or  any  other  pert.on  or 
chi.w  of  persons  from  lawfully  participating 
or  seeking  to  particlptite  in  any  of  the  activi- 
ties or  benefits  without  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  In  addition,  it  makes  it  a  crime  to 
use  force  or  the  threat  of  force  apainst  any 
person  because  he  has  ( 1 1  so  participated 
or  sought  to  so  participate,  or  (2)  urged  or 
aided  others  to  so  participate,  or  (3)  en- 
gaged in  speech  or  pe.iceful  .assembly  opjxit- 
iiig  any  denial  of  the  opporiunuy  to  so  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  the  described  activities. 

Section  501(C)  makes  it  a  crime  for  any 
person,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
cI  '.aw,  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  to  in- 
jure, intimidate  or  otlierw.se  interfere  wi'h. 
or  attempt  to  Injure,  intimidate  or  inter- 
fere with,  any  public  official  or  other  jjerson 
to  discourage  such  offlciai  or  person  (c.p  . 
members  of  sch(X)l  boards,  proprietors  of 
restaurants,  employers).  Iroin  affording 
equal  treatment  to  those  participating  cr 
seeking  to  participate  in  any  of  the  described 
activities  or  benefits  or  because  he  has  af- 
forded another  per.son  or  class  of  persons 
siich  equal  treatment. 

The  penalties  for  violations  of  sections 
501  (a),  (b).or  (c)  are  graduated  depending 
upon  whether  actual  physical  injury  re- 
sults. If  no  one  is  actually  harmed,  penal- 
ties are  liialted  to  a  *1.000  fine  or  1  year  im- 
prisomnect  or  both;  if  bodily  injury  results. 
the  maximum  penalties  are  a  SIO.OOO  fine  or 
10  years  imprisonment  or  both;  and  if  death 
results,  the  defendant  is  subject  to  impris- 
onment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

Section  502  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  move  or  travel  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  use  any  facility  in  interst.^te  or 
foreign  commerce,  including  tlie  mail,  with 
intent  to  (I)  incite,  promote,  encourage,  or 
carry  on.  or  facilitate  the  incitement,  promo- 
tion, encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a 
i^iot  or  other  violent  civil  disturbance;  or 
i2i  conimit  any  crime  of  violence,  arson. 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  Is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  State 
iaw,  in  furtherance  of.  or  during  commis- 
sion of,  any  act  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1  i  of 
the  :ection;  or  (3)  assist,  encourage,  or  in- 
struct any  person  to  corrmut  or  perform  any 
ac-  specified  in  paragraphs  (li  and  (2i  of 
the  section,  If  after  such  movement  or 
tr.tvel,  or  use  of  the  facllilies  of,  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  he  performs  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  act  specifi(2d  in  para- 
P^Phs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the  section.  The 
maximum  penalties  for  a  violation  of  th!s 
section  are  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 


Section  503  amends  present  Sections  241 
and  242  of  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  au- 
thorize increased  penalties  where  bodily  in- 
jury or  deatii  results  from  a  violaiiou. 

Section  504  provides  tliat  notiilng  con- 
tained in  Title  V  shall  be  construed  as  indi- 
cating an  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
oortipy  the  field  m  which  any  provisions  of 
the  Title  operate  to  the  exclitsion  of  State 
laws  on  the  same  subject  mater,  nor  shall 
any  provision  of  this  Title  be  construed  as 
invalidating  any  provision  of  State  law  un- 
less such  provision  is  inconsistent  with 
Title  V. 

TITLE  VI — PVBLIC  SCHOOLS  .^ND  PUBLIC 
r.^CILlTIES 

Section  601  amends  Title  III  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964:  Sections  301-306  of  the 
amended  Title  III  are  described  below: 

Section  301  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institut*  civil  actions  for  desegre- 
gation cf  public  schcxjis  .nnd  public  facilities 
agtiinst  officials  who  are  denying  persons  on 
account  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or 
nationpl  origin  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  with  respect  to  .cuch  facilities.  The 
Section  also  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  civil  actions  whenever  he  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  private  in- 
dividuals or  public  officials  are  intimidating 
or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  right  of 
persons  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  with 
respect  to  public  schools  and  facilities 

Section  302  provides  that  in  suits  brought 
under  Section  301.  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
litigant,  it  further  provides  that  before  the 
Attorney  General  mciy  institute  a  proceeding 
under  section  301(ai.  he  i.";  required  to  first 
give  notice  to  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
authorities  that  he  has  reufonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  person  or  class  of  persons  has 
been  denied  or  is  about  to  be  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  with 
respect  to  any  public  school  or  public  facility 
and  to  certify  that  he  Is  satisfied  that  such 
officials  liave  had  a  reasonable  time  to  adjust 
the  conditions  alleged  in  the  notice. 

Section  303  provides  that  the  phrases 
"public  sciiool"  and  "public  college",  as  used 
in  Title  III.  shall  have  the  same  meanings  as 
in  Section  401(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964, 

Section  304  confers  on  the  Federal  district 
courts  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  instituted 
under  Title  III, 

Section  305  makes  it  clear  that  the  Title 
does  not  adversely  affect  other  existing  rights 
to  obtain  Judicial  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  schools  and  facilities. 

Sectiosi  306  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
title  sliall  empower  any  federal  official  or 
federal  court  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  from 
one  school  to  another  or  from  one  school 
di.strict  to  another  in  order  to  achle\e  such 
a  racial  balance,  or  oiherwi.se  enlarge  exist- 
ing powers  of  the  courts  to  insure  compli- 
ance witli  constitutional  standards. 

Section  602  would  repeal,  as  unnecessary. 
Sections  407  through  410  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

TITLE   VII PRESERVATION   OF   ELECTION    RECORDS 

Section  701  would  add  a  new  Section  307 
to  Title  III  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 
The  new  Section  would  permit  waiver  of  the 
1960  .Act  requirement  that  Swte  and  local 
election  officials  preserve,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  22  months  following  any  general,  spe- 
cial, or  primary  Federal  election,  all  records 
and  papers  relating  to  registration  or  any 
other  act  requisite  to  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. Slate  or  local  officials  subject  to  the 
records  retention  provisions  of  the  1960  Act 
would  be  authorized  by  the  new  Section  to 
petition  the  Attorney  General  for  permis- 
sion to  destroy  ballots,  tally  sheets,  or  other 
election  materials  prior  lo  the  end  of  the  22- 


mouth  period.  Tlie  petition  must  set  out  th» 
grounds  on  which  destruction  is  requested 

and  sh.Tll  contain  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  the  .Attorney  Genera!  may  require. 
If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that  the 
destruction  of  tiiese  niaterials  will  not  hin- 
der, prevent,  or  Interfere  with  the  acco.m- 
plishment  of  tlie  purposes  ol  the  Civi'.  Rights 
Acts  of  1957,  1960.  and  1964.  and  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  he  may  grant  the 
petition  In  wliolc  or  In  part,  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as   he  may  prescribe. 

TlrtE    Vm — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  801  requires  the  .Attorney  General 
to  submit  an  annuiU  report  to  the  Congre!-:s 
and  to  the  President  concer::ing  enforce- 
ment of.  and  activities  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to.  all  civil  rights  statvites  of  the  United 
.States  by  each  department,  agency,  board, 
commission,  instrumentality,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Tlie  first  such 
report  ij  dvie  to  be  submitted  bv  September 
15,   1967. 

Section  802  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  -Act. 

Section  803  provides  that  if  any  provision 
of  the  Act  is  held  inv.nlid  the  remainder  cf 
the  Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby, 

H  R    14765,  Reflecting  the  Amendments  To 
Be    Proposed    ey    the    10   Members   of   the 

JVDICIARY    CoMMITTFE    SIGNING    THIS    ST.^TE- 

mf.nt 

An  Act  to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  jury  se'.ection  and  service. 
to    facilitate    the    desegregation    of    public 
education    and    other    public    lacllities.    to 
provide    judicial    relief    against    dlscrimi- 
Ui.tory  housing  practices,  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and   for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Sc'iate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of     the     United     States     of 
A'ncrtca    in    Congress    a.':^embled.    That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966" 

TITLE    I 

Sec  101,  Tlie  analysis  and  sections  1861 
and  1863  through  1869  of  chapter  121  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  aro  amended  to  reait 
■as  follows: 

■'Chapter  lil--Jurie^:  trial  by  jury 


Sec. 
"1861 
"1862 
"1863 
"1864 
"1865. 


Declaration   of  poiioy. 

Discrimination  proiiiblied. 

Jury  commission. 

Master  Jury  wheel. 

Drawing   of   n.omes   from   the  master 
jury  wheel. 
"1866.  Qualifications  for  jury  service 
"1807.  Challenging    comphance    with    selec-. 

ticn  procedures. 
"1868.  Maintenance       and       Inspection       of 

records. 
"1869.  Exclusion  from  jury  service. 
"1870.  Definitions. 

1871.  Fees. 
"1872,  Exemptions. 
"1873.  Challenges. 

"1874,  Issues  of  fact  in  Supreme  Court. 
"1875    .Admiralty  and  maritime  cases. 
"1876.  Actions  on  bonds  and  specialties. 
"£1861.  Declaration  of  policy, 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  St.ites  that 
ail  litigants  in  Federal  courts  entitled  to  tn.il 
by  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  a  jury 
selected  from  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity in  tlie  dL«trict  or  dlvlplon  wherein 
the  court  conveties  It  :s  furtlier  the  policy 
of  the  United  Stales  that  all  qualified 
citizens  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
on  giaiid  and  petit  Juries  in  the  district 
courts  of  tile  United  States  and  shall  have 
an  obligation  to  serve  as  jurors  when  sum- 
moned for  that   purpose. 

"§  1862.  Discrimination  prohibited 

"No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  service 
as  grand  or  petit  Juror  in  the  district  courts 
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of  the  United   States  on   account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status. 
"i   1863.  Jury  conunlsslon 

"(a)  There  shall  be  a  Jury  commission  for 
each  district  court  of  the  United  States 
pompoeed  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  [and  a 
citizen  appointed-  by  the  court  as  a  Jury 
commissioner:  Provided,  That  the  court  may 
establish  a  separate  Jury  conunlsaion  for 
one  or  more  divisions  of  the  judicial  district 
by  appointing  an  additional  citizen  as  a  Jury 
copimiasloner  to  serve  with  the  clerk  for 
such  division  or  divisions.  The  Jury  com- 
missioner shall  during  his  tenure  In  cfflce 
reside  In  the  judicial  district  or  division  for 
which  appointed,  shall  not  belong  to  the 
same  political  party  as  the  clerk  serving 
With  hlmj  and  one  or  more  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  as  jury  commissioners; 
except  that  the  court  may  establish  a  sep- 
arate jury  commission  for  one  or  more  di- 
visions of  the  judicial  district  by  appointing 
one  or  mor^  citizens  as  jury  commissioners 
to  serve  with  the  clerk  for  such  division  or 
divisions.  In  no  event  shall  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  jury  commissioners  so  appointed 
to  any  jury  commission  belong  to  the  same 
political  party  as  the  clerk  serving  with 
them  on  such  fury  commission.  Each  jury 
commissioner    shall    during    his    tenure     in 

Office  reside  in  the  judicial  district  or  di- 
vision for  which  appointed,  and  shall  receive 
compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chief  judge 
of  the  district  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
day  for  each  day  necessarily  employed  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necenary  expenses  incurred  by  him  In  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  Its  dutlet;,  the 
J\iry  conuntsslon  shall  act  under  the  super- 
vision of  the   chief  judge   of  the   district. 
"i  1864.  Master  Jury  wheel 

"(a)  Each  Jury  conunlssion  shall  main- 
tain a  znas\;er  jury  wheel  and  shall  place  In 
the  master  wheel  names  selected  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists  of  persons 
residing  in  the  judicial  district  or  division  it 
Berves:  Provided,  That  the  Judicial  council 
ol  the  circuit,  with  such  advice  as  the  chief 
judge  of  the  district  may  offer,  shall  pre- 
scribe some  other  source  or  sources  of  names 
for  the  master  wheel  in  addition  to  the  voter 
registration  lists  where  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  council,  to  protect  the 
rights  secured  by  section  1862  of  this  title. 

["(b)  The  Jxiry  commission  shall  place  in 
the  master  wheel  a  number  of  names  equal 
to  at  least  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  voting  age  resid- 
ing In  the  district  or  division,  unless  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  dUtrlct  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
determines  that  maintenance  of  such  a  num- 
ber in  the  master  Jury  wheel  is  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  and  the  Chief  Judge  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  judicial  council  pre- 
scribes a  lesser  number  of  names:  Provided. 
That  In  no  event  shall  the  number  so  pre- 
scribed be  less  than  three  times  the  number 
of  jurors  actually  called  for  jury  service  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.] 

"(b)  The  jury  commission  shall  place  iii 
the  master  loheel  the  rtames  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  listed  on  the  voter  registration 
lists  for  the  district  or  division  {or^  if  sources 
in  addition  to  voter  registration  lists  have 
been  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
at  least  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
toftal  number  of  persons  of  voting  age  resid- 
ing in  the  district  or  division  according  to 
the  most  recent  decennial  census) :  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  jury  commission 
place  in  the  master  wheel  the  names  of  fewer 
than  one  thousand  persons. 

"(c)  The  master  jury  wheel  shall  contain 
names  of  persons  residing  in  each  of  the 
counties,  parishes,  or  similar  political  sub- 


divisions within  tUe  Judicial  district  or  di- 
vision. 

"(d)  The  chief  judge  of  the  district  shall 
prescribe,  by  rule,  definite  and  certain  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  Jury  commis- 
sion in  making  (fae  random  selection  of 
names  required  by  Bubsections  (a>,  ibt.  and 
(c)  of  this  section. 

"(ei  State,  local,  and  Federal  officials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  voter 
registration  lists  or  other  appropriate  rec- 
ords shall  make  siith  lists  and  records  avail- 
able to  the  Jury  commission  for  Inspection, 
reproduction,  and  copying  at  all  reasonable 
times  as  the  comaiisslon  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  title.  The  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  upon  application  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  compel  compliance 
With  this  subsection  by  appropriate  process. 

"(f)  The  Jury  commission  shall  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  ( 1 )  from  time  to  time, 
as  necessary,  place  additional  names  in  the 
master  wheel  and  (2)  [between  November  15 
and  December  31  of  each  even-numbered 
year  empty  and  flefiU  the  master  wheel] 
Not  lati^r  than  Julrf  1  of  each  odd-numbered 
year  empty  and   refill  the  master  uheel. 

"J  1865.  Drawing  o|  names  from  the  master 
Jury  wheel 
■•(a)  FYom  time  to  time  as  necessary  the 
Jury  commission  sHall  publicly  draw  at  ran- 
dom from  the  master  Jury  wheel  the  names 
of  as  many  person*  as  may  be  required  for 
Jury  service,  prepate  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  names  drawn.  Which  list  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed to  any  persoti  except  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1867  and  1868.of  this  title  and  summon 
by  certified  mall  tjie  persons  whose  names 
are  drawn.  Each  person  whose  name  Is 
drawn,  unless  he  claims  exemption  from 
Jury  service  pursuant  to  section  1872  of  this 
title  and  siibsectioa  (bi  of  this  section,  shall 
appear  before  the  Clerk  and  nil  out  a  Juror 
qualification  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrative  Oflfice  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  [In  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General]  Such  p«-son  shall  receive  those 
fees  and  travel  allotrances  provided  in  section 
1871.  title  28.  United  Stales  Code.  The  form 
shall  elicit  his  name,  address,  age.  sex.  edu- 
cation, race,  occupstlon.  length  of  residence 
within  the  Jtidicial  district,  prior  jury  service, 
and  citizenship  and  whether  he  has  any 
physical  or  mental  inflrmity  impairing  his 
capacity  to  serve  as  a  Juror,  is  able  to  read. 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  English 
language,  has  been  convicted  in  any  State 
or  Federal  covirt  of  record  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonmetit  for  more  than  one  year 
and  has  not  had  his  civil  rights  restored  by 
pardon  or  amnesty.  a?:d  ha.i  a  charge  pending 
against  him  for  fie  commi,s,ston  of  .tuch  a 
crime.  The  clerk  atiall  examine  the  form  to 
determine  whether  it  is  filled  out  completely 
and  responslvely  and  shall  call  any  omissions 
or  apparent  errors  to  the  attention  of  such 
person  who  shall  make  such  corrections  or 
additions  as  may  b«  necessary.  If  any  person 
summoned  is  unable  to  fill  out  the  form,  the 
clerk  shall  do  it  ior  him  and  Indicate  on  the 
form  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  and  the 
reason  therefor:  Provided.  That  in  any  dis- 
trict or  division  where  the  chief  judge  of  the 
district  with  the  concurrence  of  the  judicial 
council  of  the  circuit  determines  that  the 
requirement  of  a  ptrsonal  appearance  before 
the  clerk  to  fill  out  (i  Juror  qualification  form 
would  entail  undue  hardship  or  undue  in- 
convenience for  persons  whose  names  are 
drawn  from  the  master  wheel,  the  clerk  shall 
mall  to  every  person  whose  name  is  drawn 
from  the  master  JuTy  wli  ?1  a  juror  qualifica- 
tion form  with  instructions  to  fill  out  and 
return  the  form  daiy  signed  to  the  clerk  by 
mall  within  ten  days.  Any  person  who  falls 
to  return  a  Juror  Qualification  form  as  in- 
structed shall  be  Summoned  by  the  clerk 
forthwith  to  appeafr  before  the  clerk  to  fill 
out  a  Juror  qualification  form.  Provided, 
further.   That    any    person    who    returns    an 


executed  juror  qualification  form  to  the 
clerk  by  mail  and  who  is  subsequently  suvi. 
moned  for  jury  .serince  may  be  required  b-^ 
the  clerk  or  the  court  to  fill  out  another 
juror  qualification  form. 

"(bi  Any  person  summoned  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  fails  to 
appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
court  forthwith  to  appear  and  show  cau.'se  lor 
his  failure  to  comply  with  the  summon.';. 
Any  person  who  fails  to  appear  pursuant  to 
such  order  or  who  fails  to  show  good  cause 
for  noncompliance  with  the  summons  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  days,  or  both:  Provided. 
That  any  person  summoned  (or  to  whom  a 
Juror  quuliftcation  form  has  been  mailed  by 
the  clerk  for  execuUoni  who  is  exempt  from 
Jury  service  pursuant  to  section  1872  of  this 
title  may  state  the  basis  for  his  exemption  in 
the  space  provided  on  the  summons  (or  Juror 
qualiflcatlon  form )  and  return  the  summons 
(or  Juror  qualification  form)  duly  signed  to 
the  clerk  by  mall.  Any  i>erBon  who  willfully 
misrepresents  a  material  fact  concerning  his 
exemption  from  Jury  service  or  concerning 
his  qualifications  for  jury  service  on  a  sum- 
mons or  juror  qualification  form  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  or  securing  service  as  a  Juror 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  days,  or  both 

"<!  1866.  Qualifications  for  Jury  service 

"(a I  The  Jury  commission  shall  determine 
solely  on  the  basis  of  information  provided  on 
the  Juror  qualification  form  or  the  returned 
summons  whether  a  person  Is  qualified  for 
or  exempt  from  Jury  service:  Provided,  Th;it 
such  determination  shall  be  made  by  the 
court  if  other  objective  evidence  obtained  by 
the  Jury  commission  Indicates  that  a  person 
Is  not  qualified  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
111,  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (bi  hereof 
The  jury  commis.sion  shall  enter  such  deter- 
mination in  the  space  provided  on  the  juror 
quiiliflcation  form  and  the  alphabetical  list  of 
names  drawn  from  the  master  Jury  wheel.  If 
a  person  did  not  appear  In  response  to  a  sum- 
mons, such  fact  shall  be  noted  on  said  list. 
Whenever  a  person  Is  determined  to  be  not 
qualified  for  Jury  service,  the  Jury  commis- 
sion shall  note  on  the  space  provided  on  the 
Juror  qu.Tliftcation  form  the  specific  ground 
of  disqualification. 

"lb I  In  making  such  determination  the 
Jury  commission  or  the  court  shall  deem  any 
person  qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
juries    in    the   district    court    unless   he — 

"111  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
twenty-one  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a 
period  of  one  year  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict: 

■•i2i  Is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language; 

"i3)  is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  to  render  efficient  Jury 
service:  or 

"i4i  has  a  charge  pending  against  him  for 
the  commission  of.  or  has  been  convicted  in 
a  State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime 
punl.Khable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  his  civil  rights  have  not  been 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty 

"ici  The  jury  commission  shall  maintain 
a  qualified  Juror  wheel  and  shall  place  In 
such  wheel  names  of  persons  determined  to 
be  qualified  as  jurors  From  time  to  time, 
the  jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw  from 
the  qualified  juror  wheel  such  number  of 
names  of  persons  as  may  be  required  for 
a.ssignment  to  grand  and  petit  Jury  panels. 
The  Jury  commission  or  the  clerk  shall  p.'e- 
pare  a  separate  list  of  names  of  persons  as- 
signed to  each  grand  and  petit  Jury  p.inel. 

"(d)  When  the  court  orders  a  grand  or 
petit  Jury  to  be  drawn  the  clerk  shall  issue 
summons  for  the  required  number  of  jurors 
and  deliver  them  to  the  marshal  for  ser%ice. 

"Each  person  drawn  for  jury  service  may 
be  served  personally  or  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  addressed  to  such  person  at  his 
usual  residence  or  business  address. 
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"Such  ,  service  shall  be  mnde  by  the 
marshal  w*io  shall  attach  to  his  return  the 
addressee's  receipt  for  the  registered  or  certi- 
fied siimmons.  where  service  is  made  by  mail. 
"§  1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures  '-* 

"(al  In  criminal  cases,  [prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  evidence  at  trial.J  be/ore  the  petit 
jury  is  empaneled  and  sicorn.  the  defendant 
may  move  to  dismiss  tiie  Indictment  or  .stay 
the  proceeding  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  substantial  faihire  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions 1864.  1865.  or  1866  of  this  title.  The 
defendant  shall  be  entUied  to  present  In 
support  of  such  motion  the  testimony  of 
the  jury  commission  together  with  other  evi- 
dence and.  where  tliere  is  evidence  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions 1864,  1865,  or  1366.  any  relevant  rec- 
ords and  papers  used  by  the  jury  commis- 
sion in  the  performance  of  Us  duties  which 
are  not  public  or  otherwise  available.  If  the 
court  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial faiUire  to  comply  with  sections  1864, 
1865.  or  1866.  the  court  shall  dismiss  the 
indictment  or  stay  the  proceedings  pending 
the  selection  of  a  petit  jury  in  conformity 
with  this  title. 

"(b)  In  criminal  cases,  befure  the  petit 
jury  Is  empaneled  and  sworn,  the  Attorney 
General  may  move  to  stay  the  proceeding.; 
on  the  ground  of  substantial  failure  to  com- 
ply with  sections  1864.  ISS,"),  or  1366  of  this 
tile.  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  entitled 
to  present  in  support  of  such  motion  the 
testimony  of  the  jury  commission  together 
with  other  evidence  and.  w;:rre  there  is  evi- 
dence that  there  has  been  a  f  liUire  to  com- 
ply with  sections  1864,  1865,  or  1866,  any 
relevant  records  and  papers  used  by  the 
jury  commission  in  the  performance  of  Its 
duties  which  are  not  public  or  otherwise 
available.  If  tlie  court  determines  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  failure  to  comply 
with  sections  :  164,  1865,  or  1366,  the  court 
shall  stay  the  proceeding.?  pending  the  selec- 
tion of  a  pent  jury  in  conformity  with  this 
title." 

"(ci  In  civil  cases,  [prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  at  trial,!  before  the  jury  i.s 
ernpaneled  arid  s)corn  any  party  may  move  to 
stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  sub- 
slaniial  failure  to  comply  with  sections  1864, 
1885,  or  1866  of  tliis  title.  The  moving  party 
shall  be  entitled  to  prefcnt  In  support  of  such 
motion  the  testimony  of  the  jury  con-mission 
together  with  other  e\  idence  and.  where  there 
is  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  with  sections  1864.  1865,  or  1866,  any 
relevant  records  and  papers  tised  by  the  jury 
comtnl.sslon  in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
which  are  not  public  or  otherwise  available. 
If  the  court  determines  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  sections 
3864,  1865.  or  1866.  the  court  shall  stay  the 
proceedings  pending  the  relection  of  a  jury  in 
conformity  with  this  title. 

"(d)  Tiie  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  accused  of  a  Fedeial  crime  or  a  party 
in  a  civil  rase  may  challenge  .;ny  jury  in  his 
case  on  tlie  ground  th  it  such  jury  was  not 
selected  in  conformity  with  sections  1864. 
1865.  or  1866  of  this  title.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  precltide  any  person  or  the 
United  States  from  pursuing  any  other 
remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  vindication  or  enforcement  of 
Kny  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  colo.-,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  on  grand  or  petit  juries. 

"le)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
produced  pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (bi. 
or  (c>  of  this  section  shall  not  be  disclosed, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  presentation  of  the  ca-se.  tintll  after 
the  master  Jury  wheel  has  been  emptied  and 
reftUed  pursuant  to  section  1864(f)  of  this 
title  and  all  persons  selected  to  serve  as 
jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was  emptied 
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have  completed  sttch  service:  Provided.  That 
the  parties  In  a  case  shall  be  allowed  to  in- 
spect, reproduce  and  copy  such  records  or 
papers  at  all  reasonable  times  during  the 
pendency  of  t<he  case.  Any  person  who  dis- 
closes the  contents  of  any  record  or  paper 
in  violation  of  this  subsection  may  be  fined 
not  more  than  •$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"S  1868.  Maintenance  and  inspection  of 
records 

"After  the  master  jury  wheel  Is  emptied 
and  refilled  pursuant  to  section  1864(f)  of 
this  title,  and  after  all  persons  selected  to 
serve  as  jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was 
emptied  have  completed  such  service,  all  of 
the  records  and  papers  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  the  jur\  commission  before  the 
master  wheel  w.iS  emntled  shall  be  pre- 
served by  the  commission  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  for  four  ye.irs  or  for  such  longer 
period  as  may  be  ordered  by  a  court  and 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 
■'.   1869.  Exclusion  from  jury  service 

"(a  I  E.vcept  8."=  provided  in  section  1872  of 
this  title,  no  person  or  class  of  persons  shall 
be  excltidcd,  excused  or  exempt  from  service 
as  jurors:  Provided.  That  any  person  sum- 
nioned  for  jury  service  may  be  (1)  excused 
by  tlie  court  [for  not  more  than  six  inontlis 
at  a  timej  for  not  more  than  two  yrars  upon 
n  showii;g  of  undue  hardship  or  extreme  in- 
convenience or  (2)  excluded  by  the  court 
upon  a  finding  that  such  person  may  be  tin- 
able  to  render  impartial  jury  service  or  that 
his  service  as  a  juror  would  disrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings, tor  (3)  excluded  upon  peremptory 
challenge  as  provided  by  law]  or  \4)  upon  a 
challenge  by  any  party  or  aua  sponte  and  a 
■•subsequent  determination  by  the  court  that 
stich  person  U  unxible  to  fill  out  the  juror 
qunlification  form  or  is  otherwise  not  quali- 
fied for  jury  service  vursnant  to  section 
18r,6ib)  (7),  (3),  or  (4).  Whenever  a  per- 
son 1.'?  excusod  or  excluded  from  jury  service, 
the  jury  commission  shall  note  in  the  space 
provided  on  his  juror  quallflcation  form,  the 
specific  ground  of  excuse  or  exclusion. 

"(b)  In  any  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  ( 1  1  serve  as  a  petit 
juror  for  more  than  thirty  calendar  days, 
except  when  necessary  to  complete  service 
in  a  particular  case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more 
than  one  grand  jury,  or  (3)  se-ve  as  both  a 
grand  and  petit  Juror. 
•  ?  1870.  DefinitionK 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

'  la)  'clerk'  and  'clerk  of  the  court'  shall 
me.Tn  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
ccurt  or  any  deputy  clerk. 

"(b)  'voter  registration  lists'  shall  mean 
tlie  official  records  maintained  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  the  most  recent  general  election  for 
candidates  for  Federal  office  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
which  does  not  require  registration  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  such  other  official  lists 
of  persons  qualified  to  vote  In  such  election. 
The  term  shall  also  include  the  list  of  eligible 
voters  maintained  by  any  Federal  examiner 
pursuant  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
where  the  names  on  such  list  have  not  been 
Included  on  the  lists  maintained  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  officials. 

"(C)  'division'  shall  mean  one  or  more  di- 
visions of  a  judicial  district  established  by 
stafate.  and,  in  judicial  districts  where  no 
divisions  are  established  by  statute,  shall 
mean  such  counties,  parishes,  or  similar  po- 
litical subdivisions  surrounding  the  places 
where  court  is  held  as  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  shall  determine, 

"(d)  'district  court  of  the  United  States', 
'district  court,'  and  'court'  shall  mean  courts 
constituted  under  chapter  5  of  title  28  .-^t- 
tions  1424  and  1611  of  title  48.  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  sections 
1861.  1862.  1867.  and  1869  of  this  chapter, 
these  terms  shall  include  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the 

Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Fees 

Sec,  102.  (a)  Section  1871  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "$20"  for  "$10"  and  "825"  for  "$14' 
in  the  second  paragraph,  '$16'  for  "$10"  In 
the  third  paragraph  and  '$20  "  for  "$10  '  in 
the  fourth  paragraph. 

Section  1871  of  title  28,  United  States  C^<de, 
is  amended  by  substituting  in  the  third  para- 
graph "10  cents  per  mile,  plus  the  amount 
expended  for  tolls  for  toll  roads  and  toll 
bridges"  for  "10  cents  per  mile,"  in  the  two 
instances  such  language  occurs, 

(b)  Section  1821  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  substituting  "$20"  for 
"4",  "10  cents  ■  lor  "8  cents"  and  "$16"  for 
"88". 

Amendment  and  Repeal 

Cec.  103.  (a)  Sections  1870.  1872,  1873,  and 
1874  of  title  28,  United  Slates  Code,  are  re- 
numbered as  sections  1873,  1874,  1875.  and 
1876,  reiipectively.  of  that  title. 

(bi    Section  1862  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  renumbered  as  section  1872  of  that 
title  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'  S  1872.  Exemptions 

"(a)  Tlie  following  [-lersons  sball  be  exempt 
from  Jury  service; 

"ill  Members  in  active  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 

"(2 1  Members  of  the  fire  or  police  depart- 
ments of  any  State,  di'^trict,  territory,  pos- 
session, or  stibdivision  tliereof. 

"(3)  Public  officers  in  the  executive,  legis- 
lative or  Judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  dis- 
trict, territory,  possession  or  subdivision 
thereof  who  are  actively  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  district  may. 
by  rule,  exempt  otlier  occ\ipr.tional  classes 
of  persons  from  jury  service  based  on  a  find- 
ing that — 

"(1)  jury  service  would  entail  extreme  in- 
convenience for  such  class  of  persons:   and 

"(2)  requiring  such  persons  to  perform 
jury  service  m:.y  adversely  affect  the  public 
interest;  and 

"(3)  exemption  of  such  persons  from  jury 
service  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  sec- 
tions 1861  or  1862  of  this  title." 

(c)  Sections  13-701,  11-2301  through  2305 
(except  the  last  paragraph  of  section  11  - 
2302),  11-2307  through  '2.312  aiid  7-213a  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  are  repealed. 

(d)  Except  for  the  last  paragrapli  cf  sub- 
section (ai,  section  11-2;H06  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  repealed  .ind  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  is  added  to  the  section  a.^  fol- 
lows: "ibi  The  jury  commission  for  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
draw  from  the  qualified  jury  wlieel  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  required  the  name3 
of  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  such  persons  shall  be  assigned 
to  jury  panels  m  the  General  Sessions  and 
Juvenile  courts  as  those  cotirts  shall  direct.  " 

(e)  Section  16-1312  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  substituting 
"section  1866  of  title  28,  Uniteii  S^tates  C<xie" 
for  "section  11-2301'  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  by  substituting  "chapter  121  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,"  for  "chapter  23  of  title 
11"  In  subsection  (c). 

(f)  Section  22-1414  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  wheel  "  immediately  following  the 
word    box  '  each  time  it  appears  therein. 

Effective  Date 
Sec  104  Sections  101  and  103  of  this  title 
shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  d.tys  after  the  date  of  enactment: 
Provided.  That  such  sections  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  in  which  an  indictment  has  beeti 
returned  or  petit  Jury  Impaneled  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 
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Discrimination    Prohibited 

Sec.  201.  nt  shall  be  unlawful  to  make 
any  distinction  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin  or  economic 
status  in  the  qualification  for  service,  and  in 
the  selection  of  any  person  to  serve  on  grand 
or  petit  Juries  In  any  SUte.J  No  person  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  an  impartial  jury,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  excluded  from  service  as 
a  juror,  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  T%ational  origin,  or  economic  status. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 
Sbc.  202.  (a)  Whenever  there  are  renson- 
able  grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  has 
engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  set  or 
practice  which  would  deny  or  abridge  any 
right  secured  by  section  201  of  this  title,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized,  after  giving 
notice  of  such  denial  or  abridgement  to  the 
appropriate  State  officials,  and  after  certi- 
fying that  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  authorities 
have  had  reasonable  time  to  adjust  the 
conditions  alleged  In  such  notice,  to  institute 
for  the  United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  a  civil  action  or  other  proper 
proceeding  for  preventive  relief,  including  an 
application  for  an  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order  against  a  State.,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  ol^clal  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision.  In  any 
proceeding  hereunder,  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  title  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
any  aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law.  Any  action  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
Appropriate  relief 
Sec.  203.  If  in  any  proceeding  Instituted 
pursuant  to  this  title  or  any  other  law  au- 
thorizing proceedings  for  Injunctive  ^*ellef, 
the  district  court  finds  that  any  right  se- 
cured by  section  201  has  been  denied  or 
abridged,  it  may,  in  addition  to  any  other 
relief,  enter  an  order,  effective  for  such  peri- 
od ot  time  as  may  be  appropriate — 

(a)  Prohibiting  or  suspended  the  use  of 
any  qualification  for  Jury  service  or  any  basis 
for  excuse,  exemption,  or  exclusion  from  jury 
service  which — 

(1)  violates  or  has  been  applied  in  viola- 
tion of  section  201  of  this  title,  or 

(2)  is  so  subjective  as  to  vest  in  Jury  of- 
ficials undue  discretion  to  determine  whether 
any  person  has  satisfied  such  qualification  or 
whether  a  basis  exists  for  excusing,  exempt- 
ing, or  excluding  any  person  from  Jury 
service: 

(b)  Requiring  the  use  of  objective  criteria 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  satis- 
fled  any  qualification  for  Jury  service  or 
whether  a  basis  exists  for  excusing,  exempt- 
ing, or  excluding  any  person  from  Jury 
service: 

(c)  Requiring  maintenance  of  such  records 
or  additional  records  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  a  determination  thereafter  whether 
any  right  secured  by  section  201  has  been 
denied  or  abridged:  or 

(d)  Appointing  a  master  to  perform  such 
duties  of  the  Jxiry  ofnclals  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  rights  secured  by 
section  201  of  this  title  are  not  denied  or 
abridged. 

Discovery  of  evidence 
Sbc.  204.  In  any  proceeding  instituted  pur- 
suant to  section  202  of  this  title  or  section 
1083  of  title  42  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
in  any  criminal  proceeding  in  any  State 
court  prior  to  the  introduction  of  any  evi- 
dence at  trial,  or  In  any  habeas  corpus,  con- 
ram  nobis,  or  other  collateral  proceeding  in 
any  court  with  respect  to  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction entered  after  the  effective  date  of  this 


title,  wherein  It  is  asserted  that  any  right  se- 
cured by  section  2D1  of  this  title  has  been 
denied  or  abridged-^ 

(a)  The  appropriate  State  or  local  officials 
shall  furnish  a  written  statement  of  Jury 
selection  information  subscribed  to  under 
oath  which  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  folIowtBg: 

( 1 )  the  nature  atid  location  of  the  sources 
from  which  namee  were  obtained  for  In- 
clusion in  the  whapl.  box,  or  similar  device; 

(2)  the  method-s  used  and  the  procedures 
followed  In  selectiiii;  names  from  the  sources 
referred  to  in  subdivision  ( 1 )  of  tills  subsec- 
tion for  inclusion  Hi  the  wheel  box,  or  simi- 
lar device; 

(3 1  the  methods  used  for  selecting  names 
of  prospective  jurors  from  the  wheel,  box,  or 
similar  device  for  testing  or  otherwise  dem- 
onstrating their  qualifications  for  Jury 
service; 

(4)  the  qualifications,  tests,  standards,  cri- 
teria, and  procedures  used  in  determining 
whether  prospective  jurors  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  Jurors;   aiul 

(5)  the  methods  used  for  sumnnoiiing  or 
otherwise  calling  persons  for  Jury  seivice  and 
assigning  such  petsons  to  grand  and  petit 
Jury  panels. 

(b)  The  stateniein  of  Jury  selection  infor- 
mation shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  which  the  proceeding  is  pending,  and 
a  copy  thereof  shsiJl  be  served  upon  the  at- 
torney for  the  complaining  party.  The  state- 
ment of  Jury  selection  information  shall  con- 
stitute evidence  on  the  question  whetlier  any 
right  secured  by  stclion  201  of  this  title  has 
been  denied  or  abridged:  Provided.  That  the 
complaining  party  shall  be  entitled  to  cross- 
examine  any  person  having  knowledge  of  rel- 
evant facts  concerning  the  information  to  be 
contained  in  such  statement  and  to  present 
in  addition  the  testimony  of  the  Jury  officials. 
together  with  any  other  evidence,  and.  where 
there  is  evidence  of  a  denial  or  abridgment  of 
a  right  secured  b|  section  201  of  this  title. 
any  relevant  records  and  papers  used  by  jury 
officials  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
wliich  are  not  public  or  otherwise,  available. 

Ici  If  the  court  determines  (1)  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any  right 
secured  by  section  201  of  this  title  has  been 
denied  or  abridged  and  (2i  that  the  records 
and  papers  maintained  by  the  State  are  not 
sufficient  to  permit  a  determination  whether 
such  denial  or  abridgment  has  occurred,  it 
shall  be  the  respotsibiiity  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  offiolals  to  produce  additional 
evidence  demonsttating  that  such  denial  or 
abridgment  did  net  occur.  When  such  evi- 
dence Is  not  otherwise  available,  the  State 
shall  use  such  protess  of  the  court  as  may  be 
necessary  in  ordet  to  produce  the  evidence, 
including  the  rlgHt  to  subpena  witnesses. 

(d)  The  court  may  direct  that  the  con- 
tents of  any  recortis  of  papers  produced  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  disclosed  (except  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case)  during  suoti  period  of  time  as  such 
records  and  pnp>ers  are  not  available  for 
public  inspection  \inder  State  law:  Provided, 
That  parties  to  Oie  proceeding  shall  t>e  al- 
lowed to  inspect,  reproduce,  and  copy  such 
records  and  papars  at  all  reasonable  times 
during  tlie  pendency  of  the  case,  and  that 
disclosure  of  the  contents  of  such  records 
and  papers  by  ih*  Attorney  General  and  his 
representatives  shall  be  governed  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  seotion  205  of  this  title.  Any 
person  who  discloses  the  contents  of  any 
records  or  papers  in  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  flne<i  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Preservation  and  Inspection  of  Records 
,Sec  205.  (a)  The  Jury  officials  in  all  State 
courts  shall  preserve  the  records  and  papers 
prepared  or  obtained  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  for  four  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  service  bj  all  persons  whose  consid- 


eration for  service  as  Jurors  was  the  subject 
of  such  records  and  papers.  Any  person, 
whether  or  not  a  Jury  official,  who  wIIUuUt 
steals,  destroys,  conceals,  mutilates,  or  alters 
any  record  or  paper  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion to  be  preserved  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  ihun 
one  year,  or  both. 

( b  I  Any  record  or  paper  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  be  preserved 
shall,  upon  demand  in  writing  by  the  Attor- 
i:ey  General  or  his  representative  directed  to 
the  person  having  custody,  possession,  or 
control  of  such  record  or  paper,  be  made 
available  for  inspection,  reproduction,  ana 
copying  by  the  Attorney  General  or  liis 
representative.  During  such  period  of  time 
as  such  records  and  papers  are  not  available 
for  public  inspection  under  State  law.  unles.'; 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  court  of  the  Uniietl 
States,  neither  the  Attorney  General  nor 
any  employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
nor  any  other  representative  of  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  disclose  the  contents  of  uny 
record  or  paper  produced  pursuant  to  this 
title  except  to  Congress  and  any  committee 
thereof,  governmental  agencies,  and  in  tlie 
preparation  and  presentation  of  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  court  or  grand  jury 
The  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  record  or  paper  so  demanded 
is  located,  shall  have  jurisdiction  by  appro- 
priate process  to  compel  the  production  of 
sucii  record  or  paper. 

Definitions 

Sec.  206.  For  purposes  of  this  title-— 

I  a)  "State  court"  shall  mean  any  court  of 
any  State,  county,  parish,  city.  town,  munic- 
ipality or  other  political  subdivision  of  any 
State;' 

(bi  "jury  official"  shall  mean  any  person 
or  group  of  persons.  Including  Judicial  o'- 
ficers,  who  select,  summon,  or  impanel  per- 
sons to  serve  as  grand  or  petit  jurors  in  any 
btate  court: 

(c»  "wheel,  box.  or  similar  device"  shall 
include  a  file,  list,  or  other  compilation  of 
names  of  persons  prepared  by  a  Jury  ofncial: 

(d)  "political  .subdivision"  shall  mean  any 
county,  parish,  city,  town,  municipality,  or 
other  territorial  subdivision  of  a  State. 

Effect  on  Existing  Laws 
Sec.  207,  The  remedies  provided  in  this 
title  shall  not  preclude  any  person,  tlie 
United  States,  or  any  State  or  local  agency 
from  pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil  or 
criminal,  which  may  be  available  for  the 
vindication  or  enforcement  of  any  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status  in  the  selection  of  persons  for 
service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries  in  any  St:Ue 
court. 

Effective  Date 
Sec.  208.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  d.tte 
of  its  enactment:  Provided,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
In  which  an  indictment  has  been  returned 
or  a  petit  jury  Impaneled  prior  to  stich  effec- 
tive date. 

TITLE    III — CIVIL    RIGHTS    INJUNCTIVE    RELIEF 

Sec.  301.  Whenever  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  is  about 
to  engage  or  continue  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  which  would  deprive  another  of 
any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  griinteci. 
secured,  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  such 
other's  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
such  other  person  in  his  own  right,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
to  full  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  may  institute  a  civil  action  or  ottier 
proper  proceeding  for  temporary  or  pernw- 
nent  preventive  or  mandatory  relief,  includ- 
ing    application     for     temporary    restraining 
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order  or  preliminary  Injunction,  permanent 
injunction,  or  order  requiring  poetlng  of  a 
bond  to  secure  compliance  with  orders  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  Is  about 
to  engage  or  continue  to  engage  In  any  act  or 
practice  which  would  deny  or  hinder  another 
In  the  exercise  of  such  other's  lawful  right 
to  speak,  assemble,  petition,  or  otherwise  ex- 
press himself  for  the  purpose  of  securing  rec- 
ognition of  or  protection  for  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities 
free  from  discrimination  on  account  of  such 
other's  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  such  other  person  In  his  own  right, 
or.  in  the  case  of  a  pattern  or  practice  to  full 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
may  Institute  a  civil  action  or  other  proceed- 
ing for  temporary  or  permanent  preventive 
or  mandatory  relief.  Including  application 
{or  temporary  restraining  order  or  prelimi- 
nary Injunction,  permanent  injunction,  or 
order  requiring  posting  of  a  bond  to  secure 
compliance  with  orders  of  the  court. 

Sec.  303.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  any  remedy  available  under 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  proceedings  Instituted 
under  this  title  and  shall  exercise  the  same 
without  regard  to  whether  the  party  bringing 
the  action  shall  have  exhausted  administra- 
tive or  other  remedies  that  may  be  provided 
by  law.  The  United  States  shall  be  liable 
as  would  be  a  private  person  for  costs  in 
such  proceedings. 

xm-E  IV 
Policy 
Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
in  ilie  purchase,  rental,  lease,  financing,  use, 
and  occupancy  of  housing  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Definitions 
Sec.  402.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 
(a|  "person"  Includes  one  or  more  Indi- 
viduals, corporations,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions, labor  organizations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies,  joint-stock  com- 
panies, trusts,  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trristees  In  bankruptcy,  receivers, 
and  fiduciaries. 

(b)  ■•dwelling"  Includes  any  building  or 
structures,  or  portion  thereof,  whether  in 
existence  or  under  construction,  which  is  In, 
or  is  designed.  Intended,  or  arranged  for, 
residential  use  by  one  or  more  individuals  or 
families. 

(c)  "discriminatory  housing  practice" 
means  an  act  that  is  unlawful  under  section 
403  or  404. 

(di  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the 
business  of  building,  developing,  selling, 
renting,  or  leasing  dwellings  if  he  has,  with- 
in the  preceding  twelve  months,  participated 
as  either  principal  or  agent  In  three  or  more 
transactions  Involving  the  sale,  rental,  or 
lea-se  of  any  dwelling  or  any  Interest  therein. 
But  nothing  contained  In  this  bill  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  or  affect  the  right  of 
any  person,  or  his  authorized  agent,  to  rent 
or  refuse  to  rent,  a  room  or  rooms  In  hla 
home  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason;  or 
to  change  his  tenants  as  often  as  he  may 
desire. 

Prevention  of  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing 

Sec.  403.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  is  a  real  estate  broker,  agent,  or 
salesman,  or  employee  or  agent  of  any  read 
estate  broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  any 
other  person  In  the  business  of  building, 
developing,  selliBg.  renting,  or  leasing  dwell- 
ings, or  any  employee  or  agent  of  any  such 
person— 
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( 1 )  To  refuse  to  sell.  rent,  or  lease,  to  refuse 
to  negotiate  for  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of. 
or  otherwise  m&ke  unavailable  or  deny,  a 
dwelling  to  any  person  becatise  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  lor  number  of 
children  or  the  age  of  such  chlldrenl. 

(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  In 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale, 
rental,  or  lease  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  pro- 
vision of  services  or  facilities  In  connection 
therewith,  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  tor  number  of  children  or 
the  age  of  such  children]. 

(3)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  oral  or 
written  notice,  statement,  or  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  a 
dwelling  that  Indicates  any  preference,  limi- 
tation, or  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  [or  numt>er  of 
children  or  the  age  of  such  children]  or  arv 
Intention  to  make  any  such  preference,  limi- 
tation, or  discrimination. 

(4)  To  fall  or  refuse  to  show  any  dwelling 
wlilch  he  Is  authorized  to  show  to  prospec- 
tive buyers,  renters,  or  lessees,  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  to 
fall  to  submit  promptly  to  his  principal  any 
offer  to  buy.  rent,  or  lease  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  consum- 
mate any  sale,  rental,  or  lease  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  any 
party  to  the  prospective  sale,  rental,  or  lease. 

(5)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  inspection, 
sale,  rental,  or  lease  when  such  dwelling  is  In 
fact  so  available. 

(6)  To  d<;i»y  to  any  person  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  because 
of  the  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
of  the  person  he  represents  or  may  represent, 
access  to  or  participation  In  any  multiple- 
listing  service  or  other  service  or  facilities 
related  to  the  biislness  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings. 

(7)  To  engage  in  any  act  or  practice,  the 
piu-pose  of  which  is  to  limit  or  restrict  the 
availability  of  housing  to  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  Cor  number  of  chil- 
dren or  the  age  of  such  children]. 

[(8)  To  induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  any 
person  to  sell,  rent,  or  lease  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  present  or 
prospective  entry  into  the  neighborhood  of  a 
person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin.  or  economic 
status] 

(8)  To  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  the 
sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  any  duelling  in  a 
partiaular  neighborhood  a.i  part  of  a  com- 
mercial scheme  or  enterprise  involving  the 
encovragement  of  residents  of  one  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  because  of  the  present  or 
prospective  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  person  or  persons  of  another  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  the  asserted 
effect  of  such  residence. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
an  owner  with  respect  to  the  sale,  lease, 
or  rental  by  him  of  a  portion  of  a  building 
or  structure  which  contains  living  quarters 
occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by  no 
more  than  four  families  living  Independently 
of  each  other  If  such  owner  actually  occu- 
pies one  of  such  living  quarters  as  his  resi- 
dence. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  bar  any 
religious  or  denominational  Institution,  or 
any  charitable  or  educational  Institution  or 
organization  which  is  operated,  supervised 
or  controlled  by  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
religious  organization  [or  any  bona  fide  pri- 
vate or  fraternal  organization,  from  glv-3 
or  any  bona  fide  private  club  or  bona  fide 
fraternal  organization,  from  jrirlng  prefer- 
ence to  ptersons  of  the  same  religion  or  de- 
nomination, or  to  memlDers  of  such   private 


club  or  fraternal  organization,  or  from  mak- 
ing such  selection  as  Is  calculated  by  such 
organization  to  promote  the  religious  prin- 
ciples or  the  aims,  purposes,  or  fraternal 
principles  for  which  it  is  established  or 
mialntalned. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect,  or 
be  construed  to  affect,  any  liability  for  pay- 
ment Of  a  real  estate  or  other  commission 
by  any  person  with  respect  to  the  sale,  lease, 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling. 

(c»  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit, 
or  be  construed  to  prohibit  a  real  estate 
broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  employee  or 
agent  of  any  real  estate  broker,  agent,  or 
salesman  from  complying  with  the  express 
written  instruction  of  any  person  not  in 
the  business  of  building,  developing,  selling, 
renting,  or  leasing  dwellings,  or  otherwise 
not  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  here- 
of, with  respect  to  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease 
of  a  dwelling  owned  by  such  person.  If  such 
Instruction  was  not  encouraged,  solicited,  or 
induced  by  such  broker,  agent,  or  salesman, 
or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof 

Prevention  of  Discrimination  In  tl.e 
Financing  of  Housing 

Stc.  404.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  .iny 
bank,  savings  and  loan  institution,  cred.t 
union.  Insxirance  company,  or  other  person 
regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
mortgages  or  other  loans  for  the  purclia^e. 
construction.  Improvement,  or  repair  or 
maintenance  of  dwellings  to  deny  such  a  loan 
to  a  person  applying  therefor,  or  discrim- 
inate against  him  In  the  fixing  of  the  down- 
payment,  interest  rate,  duration,  or  other 
tenns  or  conditions  of  such  a  loan,  because 
of  the  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
of  such  person,  or  of  any  member,  stock- 
holder, director,  officer,  or  employee  of  such 
person,  or  of  the  prospective  occupants, 
lessees,  or  tenants  of  the  dwelUng  or  dwell- 
ings In  relation  to  which  the  application  lor 
a  loan  Is  made. 

Interference.  Coercion,  or  Intimidation 
Sec.  405.  No  person  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  Interfere  with  any  person 
In  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed,  or 
on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  encour- 
aged any  other  person  in  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right  granted  bv  sections 
403  or  404. 

Enforcement  by  Private  Persons 
Sec  406.  <a)  The  rights  granted  by  sec- 
tions 403.  404.  and  405  may  be  enforced  by 
eivll  actions  In  appropriate  Umted  Sti.ies 
district  courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  and  In  appropriate  State  or 
local  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction.  A  civil 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  six 
months  after  the  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  practice  or  violation  of  .tectlon  405 
occurred 

(b)  Upon  application  by  any  party  and  in 
such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
a  civil  action  under  this  section  has  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such 
party  or  parties  and  may  authorize  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  A  court 
of  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof  may  do 
likewise  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  law  or  procedures  of  the  State  or 
subdivision 

ici  The  court  may  grant  such  relief  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  including  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order  and  may  award  actual  duma-es 
to  the  plaintiff,  or.  In  the  alternative,  if  the 
defendant  has  received  or  agreed  to  receive 
compensation  for  services  during  the  course 
of  which  the  discriminatory  housing  practice 
occurred,  the  court  may  award  as  liquidated 
damages  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  such  compensation. 
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(d)   In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  brought 
under  oubseetlon  (a)    alleging  a  dtocrtmlna- 
^tory  housing  practice  which  occurs  In  a  State, 
or   political   subdlTlslcHi    at   a   State,    which 
has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting  such 
practice   and   establishing  or   authorizing   a 
State   or   local    authority    to   grant   or   seek 
relief   from   such   practice,   the  court,   upon 
issuance  of  a  temporary  Injunction,  restrain- 
ing order,  or  other  appropriate  order  preserr- 
Ing   the  complainant's  right  to  obtain   all 
relief.  Including  the  opportunity  to  buy  or 
rent    the  speclJlc   dwelling   with   respect   to 
which  the  alleged  practice  occurred,  may  stay 
proceedings  in  such  civil  action  for  a  period 
not  exceeding   30  days  pending  referral    by 
th*  court  or  the  complainant,  as  appropriate, 
to  auch  State  or  local  authority:   Prot^ded, 
That,  at  the  expiration  of  such  thirty-day 
period,  the  court  may  further  stay  proceed - 
inss  for  an  additional  period  or  pending  the 
termination  of  then  pending  SUte  or  local 
enforcement  proceedings,  If  it  believes  that 
•uch  proceedings  will  proceed  expeditiously 
and   that  such   further  stay  will   serve   the 
Interests   of   Justice;    In    the   event   o:'   such 
further  stay,  the  court  may  continue  ot  with- 
draw any  orders  it  has  previously  entered  In 
the  case  as  the  interests  of  Justice  may  re- 
quire.   The  Issuance  or  withdrawal  of  any 
temporary   injunction,   restraining  order,   or 
other  order  entered  by  the  court  pursuant  to 
this   subsection    may    be    conditioned    upon 
the    posting    of    reasonable    bond    or    other 
security  as  may  be  Just.     If,  after  direction 
by  the  court,  a  complainant  falls  to  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  initiate  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings under  applicable  State  or  local  law, 
the  court  may.  In  its  discretion,  and    n  the 
absence  of  a  showing  of  good  cause  for  such 
failure,  dismiss  the  action. 

Enforcement  by  the  Attorney  General 
Sec.  407.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  in 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  tlUe,  he  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  by 
filing  with  It  a  complaint  setting  forth  the 
XacU  pertaining  to  such  pattern  or  practice 
and  requesting  such  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  restraining  order  or 
other  order  against  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  such  pattern  or  practice,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  Insure  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  granted  by  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  an  action  under  section  406 
has  been  commenced  in  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Attorney  General  may 
intervene  for  or  in  ^e  name  of  the  United 
States  If  he  certifies  that  the  action  U  of 
general  public  Importance.  In  such  action 
the  Unlt«d  States  shall  be  ^titled  to  the 
same  relief  as  if  it  had  Instituted  the  action. 
Enforcement  by  the  Pair  Housing  Board 
S«c.  408.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Pair  Housing  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Board).  The  Board  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
Preeldent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  member  as  Chairman.  No  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Board  may  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  five  years,  beginning  with 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  of  those 
m'-mbers  first  appointed,  one  shall  serve  for 
five  years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for  three 
years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  one 
year.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  hli  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed sliall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  oucb  term. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  925,500  per  annum  and  the 
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other  members   Rt   the   rate   of   (25,000   per 
annxun. 

(4)  Three  m^nbers  shall  constitute  a 
quoriun  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(b)  Tlie  Board  may.  In  accordance  with 
civil  service  law,  appoint  and  &x  the  compen- 
sation of  such  Officers,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees, and  mate  such  expenditures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  oarry  out  Its  functions. 

(c)(1)  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  lo  carry  Out  IM  functions,  including 
the  conduct  of  bearings  hereinafter  au- 
thorized. 

(2)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  delegate 
to  any  group  of  three  or  more  members  any 
or  all  of  the  powers  It  may  itself  exercise. 
It  Is  further  aufihortzed  to  delegate  to  any 
member  or  meolbers.  or  to  any  agent  or 
agency  the  auth(jrlty  to  conduct  hearings. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  Is  heroby  authorized  to  direct  and 
supervise,  under  euch  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  shall  estabBsh,  investigations  of  viola- 
tions of  sections  403,  404,  and  405  of  this 
title,  either  upon  the  receipt  of  a  written 
statement  of  a  person  alleging  to  be  aggrieved 
or  hlB  representative,  or  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation available  to  the  Secretary  in- 
dicating that  thtre  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  a  violation  may  have  occurred. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  Investigation  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have,  and  for  purposes  of  hear- 
ing the  Board  shpll  have,  the  same  powers 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  im  are  provided  for  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  under  section 
161  of  title  29,  United  States  Code, 

(f)(1)  If,  upoo  ba.sis  of  an  Investigation, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  a  viola- 
tion has  occuirad  he  shall  file  with  the 
Board  a  written  complaint  indicating  that 
such  violation  has  taken  place  and  stating 
the  facts  upon  which  his  determination  Is 
founded 

(2)  A  copy  of  s»ch  written  complaint  shall 
be  served  upon  the  person  or  persons  charged 
with  the  violation. 

(gMl»  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  the 
Board  shall  set  a  hearing  thereon,  provided 
no  such  hearing  ihall  be  conducted  prior  to 
ten  clays  after  service  of  the  complaint  upon 
the  person  chargetf. 

(2)  In  any  such  hearing  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  a  person  or  persons  to  present 
evidence  in  support  of  the  complaint. 

lh|  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall  con- 
duct hearings  and  shall  issue  and  enforce 
orders  in  the  sama  manner  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  Conditions  and  limitations 
and  appellate  prooedures  as  are  provided  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  under 
section  160  (b|,  (c),  (d).  (e).  (f),  (g),  (i) 
and  (J)  of  title  29,  United  States  Code,  and 
all  parties  to  the  hearing  shall  -have  the 
same  rights  as  ate  therein  provided:  Pro- 
vided, the  provisions  of  section  160(c)  of 
title  29,  United  StRtes  Code  relative  to  rein- 
statement of  employees  and  to  complaints 
under  section  158  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  of  title  29 
United  States  Code  shall  be  inapplicable: 
And  provided  /urVier  a  violation  hereunder 
shall  be  treated  Iti  the  same  manner  as  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  said  provisions 
of  section  160  of  title  29,  United  States  Code. 
(H  The  Secretaty  may  delegate  any  power 
or  duty  herein  granted  or  imposed  to  a  duly 
designated  represettative. 

Assistance  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

Sec.  409.  The  SecreUiry  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall — 

(a)  make  studies  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  in  representative  communities, 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States; 


(b)  publish  and  disseminate  reports 
recommendations,  and  Information  derived 
from  such  studies: 

(c)  cooperate  with  and  render  techn.ca' 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organisations,  and 
Institutions  which  are  formulating  or  carry- 
ing on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory  housing  practices; 

(d)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
further  its  activities  In  preventing  or  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  housing  practices;  ana 

(e)  administer  the  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
in  a  manner  afHrmatlvely  to  further  the 
policies  of  this  title. 

Effect  on  State  Lfiws 

Sec.  410.  Nothing  In  this  title  shai;  bp 
construed  to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  in  which  this  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or 
protects  the  same  rights  as  are  granted  by 
this  title:  but  any  law  that  purports  to  re- 
quire or  permit  any  action  that  would  be 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice  under  this 
title  shall  to  that  extent  be  invalid. 
Contempt  of  Coxirt 

Sec    411.   All   cases  of   criminal   contempt 
ari.<iing  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  governed  by  section   1101  of  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  1,42  U.S.C.  2000(h) ). 
Existing  Authority 

Sec.  412,  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  right  or  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof  under  exist- 
ing law  to  institute  or  intervene  in  any  civil 
action  or  to  bring  any  criminal  prosecution. 

TTTLE    V 

Interference  with  Rights 
Sec.   501.  Whoever,  whether  or  not   acting 
under    color    of    law,    by    force    or    threat   ol 
force — 

(a)  injures,  Intimidates,  or  interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  injure,  Intimidate,  or  interfere 
with  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  while  he  is  law- 
fu.ly  engaging  or  seeking  to  engage  In — 

( 1 )  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualifying 
or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elective 
office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher.  In  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election: 

(2)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college; 

(3)  participating  in  or  enjoying  any  ben- 
efit, service,  privilege,  program,  facllltv.  or 
activity  provided  or  administered  by'  the 
United  Stales  or  by  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof; 

(4)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisites  thereof,  by  any  private 
employer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  Join- 
ing or  using  the  services  or  advantages  of 
any  labor  organization  or  using  the  serM.es 
of  any  employment  agency; 

(5)  selling,  purchasing,  renting.  lea.5ing. 
occupying,  or  contracting  or  negotiating  for 
the  sale,  rental,  lease  or  occupation  of  any 
dwelling: 

(6)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
in  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State; 

(7)  using  any  vehicle,  terminal,  or  facility 
of  any  common  carrier  by  motor,  rail,  water 
or  air; 

(8)  participating  In  or  enjoying  the  ben- 
efit* of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance;   or 

(9)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests. 


or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom. 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  fa- 
cility which  serves  the  public  and  which  la 
principally  engaged  In  selling  food  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises,  or  of  any  gaso- 
line station,  or  of  any  motion  picture  house, 
theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium, 
or  any  other  place  of  exhibition  or  enter- 
t.ilnment  which  serves  the  public,  or  of  any 
other  establishment  which  serves  the  public 
,ind  which  Is  located  within  the  premises  of 
any  of  the  aforesaid  establishments  or  with- 
in the  premises  of  which  is  physically  located 
:-i!iy  of  the  aforesaid  establlshmente:  or 

(bi  injures,  intimidates,  or  interferes  with. 
,or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate,  or  inter- 
ffre  with  any  person  (1)  to  discourage  such 
per.^on  or  any  other  person  or  any  class  of 
persons  from  lawfully  participating  or  seek- 
ing to  participate  in  any  such  benefits  or 
iictivlties  without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
or  (2)  becatise  be  has  so  participated  or 
sought  to  so  participate,  or  urged  or  aided 
others  to  so  participate,  or  engaged  In  speech 
or  peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  denial  of 
the  opportunity  to  so  participate;   or 

(c)  injures.  Intimidates.  Interferes  with. 
or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate,  or  Inter- 
fere with  any  public  official  or  other  person 
to  discourage  him  from  affording  another 
person  or  any  class  of  persons  equal  treat- 
ment in  participating  or  seeking  to  partici- 
pate in  any  of  such  benefits  or  activities 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  because 
he  has  afforded  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  equal  treatment  in  so  participating 
or  seeking  to  so  participate — 
Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  if  bodily  injury  results  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  both;  and  if  death 
results  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  ye«irs  or  for  life. 

Protection  of  Rights 

Sec.  502.  Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  or  uses  any 
f>icility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
including  the  mall,  with  Intent  to — 

1 1 )  Incite,  promote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on.  or  facilitate  the  incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of.  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance;  or 

(2 1  commit  any  crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  Is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  in  furtherance  of,  or  during  commiisslon 
of.  any  act  specified   In   paragraph    ( 1 ) ;    or 

(3)  assist,  encourage,  or  Instruct  any  per- 
son to  commit  or  perform  any  act  specified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2); 
and  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 
form any  act  specified  In  paragraphs  ( 1 ) ,  (2) , 
and  (3),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

Amendments 

Sec  503.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following: 

■They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  Ufe." 

(b)  SecUon  242  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following; 
";  and  If  death  results  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life." 

Sec.  504.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as  indicating  an  Intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In 
which  any  provisions  of  the  title  operates  to 
the  exclusion  ot  State  laws  on  the  same  sub- 


ject matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
title  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  the 
said  title  or  any  provision  thereof 

[Tm,.E    VI 

CSec.  601.  Titjt  m  of  the  Civil  Rights  .\ct 
of  1964  (78  Sta«P246;  42  U.S.C.  2000b-2000b- 
3),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

f'Tm-E    in— nondiscriwUnation    in    public 

EDtrCATION    AND    OTKER  jPttBLIC    FACILrnES 

["Sec.  301.  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized, after  Kl*+rtg  notice  of  such  denial 
or  abridgment  fo  the  appropriate  State  of- 
ficials and  after  certifying  that  he  is  satis- 
fied that  such  board  or  authority  has  nad 
reasonable  time  to  adjust  the  conditions 
alleged  in  such  notice,  to  Institute.  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  when  he  has 
received  a  complaint  In  wTitlng  signed  by  an 
individual  to  the  effect  that  he  is  being 
deprived  of  or  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
his  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  de- 
segregation of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order,  whenever 
he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that — 
'■(a)  [Any  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  has  denied,  or  attempted  or  threatened 
to  deny,  any  other  person,  on  account  of  his 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  xhe 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  with  respect  to 
any  public  school  or  public  college,  or  any 
public  facility  which  is  owned,  operated,  or 
managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(b)  [Any  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  has  intimidated, 
threatened,  coerced  or  interfered  with,  or 
has  attempted  or  threatens  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  interfere  with  any  other 
person  In  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  to.  or  on  account  of  his  having  exer- 
cised or  enjoyed  any  right  to,  or  on  account 
of  his  having  aided  or  encouraged  any  other 
person  In  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  lo  equal  protection  of  the  laws  with 
respect  to  any  public  school  or  public  col- 
lege, or  any  public  facility  which  is  owned, 
operated,  or  managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof. 

fSEC.  302.  In  any  proceeding  under  tection 
301  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs 
the  same  as  a  private  person. 

T'Sec.  303,  As  used  in  this  title — 
[■'(a)    'public  school'  and  'public  college' 
shall  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  section 
401(c)  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

t"(b)  as  applied  to  public  education,  'de- 
segregation' means  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  otxler  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

["Sec.  304.  The  district  covirts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  and  shall  exercise  juris- 
diction of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

["Sec.  305.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  discrimi- 
nation In  public  education  or  any  public 
facility;  Provided,  that  this  title  shall  be  the 
exclusive  means  whereby  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  suits  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  education," 

[Sec.  602.  Sections  407  through  410  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  248-249; 
43  U.S.C.  2000C-6 — 2000C-9)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

[Sec.  603.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  252-253;  42  U.S.C.  2000d— 
2000d-4)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

["Sec.  606.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  l>e 
construed  to  authorize  action  by  any  depart- 


ment or  agency  to  require  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance."] 

Title  VI 

Sec.  601.  Title  111  of  the  CiiHl  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  246:  US.C.  Z000b-2000b-3) . 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Title  III — Nondiscrimination  in  public  edu- 
cation and  other  public  facilities 
"Sec.  301.  The  Attorney  General  may  in- 
stitute, in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
a  cjinl  action  or  other  proceeding  for  pre- 
ventive relief,  including  an  application  ,jt 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunctiOJt,  re- 
strainxng  order,  or  other  order,  lehenever  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that — 

"(a I  Any  person  acting  under  color  of  law 
has  denied,  or  attempted  or  threatened  to 
deny,  any  other  person,  on  account  of  his 
race  color,  religion,  or  natioruil  origin,  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  tcifh  respect  to 
any  public  school  or  public  college,  or  any 
public  facility  which  is  owned,  operated,  or 
managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or  sub- 
dirsinon  thereof,  or 

■■ib»  Any  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  has  intimidated, 
threatened,  coerced  or  interfered  with,  or 
has  attempted  or  threatens  to  intimidate, 
coerce  or  interfere  with  any  other  person  in 
the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  to, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  exercised  or  en- 
joyid  any  right  to.  Or  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing aided  or  encouraged  any  other  person  in 
the  esercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  with  respect  to 
any  public  school  or  public  college,  or  any 
public  facility  which  is  owned  operated,  or 
managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  of  sub- 
division thereof. 

"Sec.  302.  In  any  proceeding  under  section 
301  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs 
the  .■iame  as  a  priiHite  person.  Before  he 
initiates  a  proceeding  under  section  301{a), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  give  notice  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  authorities 
that  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  person  or  clais  of  persons  has  been  denied 
or  IS  about  .to  be  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  with  respect  to 
any  public  sctiool  or  public  college,  or  any 
pubhc  facility  which  is  owned,  operated,  or 
managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof,  and  shall  certify  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  officials  have  had 
reasonable  time  to  adjust  the  coruiitions 
alleged  in  the  notice. 

"Sec.  303.  As  used  in  this  title,  'public 
school'  and  'public  college'  shall  have  the 
same  meanings  as  in  section  40Hc)  of  title 
IV  of  this  Act. 

'Sec.  304.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  and  shall  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion of  proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

"Sec.  305.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  education  or  any  pub- 
lic facility." 

"Sec.  306.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  em- 
power  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  i.ssue  any  order  seeking  to  achiei'e 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transj>ortation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  in  order  to  achiei^e  such  racial 
balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  insure  compliance  with 
constitutional  standards. 

'Sec.  602.  Sections  407  through  410  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (7«  Stat.  248-249; 
42  U.S.C.  2000C-4—2000C-9)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed." 

Xm-E  vn PBESEEVATION  Or  ELECTION  BECOaDS 

Sec.  701.  'ntle  IH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of    1980    (42   U.S.C.   1974-1974*)    Is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  307.  Any  offlcer  of  election  or  custo- 
dian required  under  aectlon  301  of  this  Act 
to  retain  and  preserve  records  and  pt\p'»-8  may 
petition  the  Attorney  General  to  permit  the 
destruction,  prior  to  the  retention  period 
specmed  In  this  Act,  of  ballots,  tally  sheets, 
or  other  materials  relating  to  the  casting  or 
counting  of  votes.  Such  petition  sliall  set 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  destruction  Is 
sought  and  shall  be  supported  by  such  addi- 
tional information  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  require.  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the  At- 
torney General  the  destruction  of  these  mate- 
rials will  not  hinder,  prevent,  or  Interfere 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
and  1984,  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
he  may  grant  the  petition  in  whole  or  in  part. 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe." 

Xm-S  Vni MISCEIXANCOUS 

Annual  Report 
Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
an  annuail  report  concerning  enforcement 
of.  and  activities  undertaken  pursuant  to. 
this  Act  and  all  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  designed  to  prevent  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Such  report  shall  contain  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of  all 
departments,  agencies,  boards,  commissions. 
InstrumtntaHties.  and  establishments  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, ses.  or  national  origin,  including  com- 
plaints received  and  the  disposition  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, instrumentality,  and  establishment 
of  the  United  States  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Attorney  General  to  effectuate  and  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  reports  of  activi- 
ties under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  the 
report  required  by  this  section  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  but  no 
later  than  September  15  of  each  year.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  due  not  later  than 
September  15,  1967. 

Authorization  for  Appropriations 

Stc.  802.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  803.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    889 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  reflecting  the 
changes  in  the  statement  which  has  been 
made,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed,  and 
lie  at  the  desk,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Are  we  still  in  the  morn- 
ing hour? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  We 
are. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  with  a  3-minute  limita- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
imtU  1:45  pjn. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  WiUiout  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  advise 
my  colleague  that  I  shall  be  happy  to 
complete  the  statement  sooner,  if  neces- 
sary. 

I  wish  also  to  state  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  that  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful that  the  majority  h£is  designated  him 
as  the  primary  manager  of  the  bill. 

First  and  foremost,  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  details  of  tiie  bill,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  has  done 
so,  and  it  Is  covered  in  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
wluch  he  has  placed  in  the  Record. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  this  year  is 
essential  and  responsive  to  the  problems 
of  the  civil  rights  struggle  as  they  have 
unfolded  by  experience  and  administra- 
tion of  laws  which  Congress  has  already 
passed  and  by  decisions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  courts.  This  is  a  very  es- 
sential frameWtork  for  our  understand- 
ing of  the  problem. 

There  is  a  tremendous  civil  rights 
struggle  going  on  in  the  countrj'.  As  we 
all  know,  it  is  not  only  public,  but  pri- 
vate. It  has  relationship  to  economic 
and  social  problems  not  affected  by  law. 
But  the  main  trena  is  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  lias  been  evident  in  the 
legal  struggles,  in  demonstrations,  and, 
unhappily  for  our  country,  even  in  riots 
whicli  have  taken  place  in  many  parts 
of  the  land. 

We  face  a  revolutionary  situation 
embodied  by  this  struggle,  with  even  a 
struggle  going  on  among  Negroes,  witli 
the  majority  standing  for  the  conviction 
that  the  struggle  should  be  nonviolent. 
I  must  say  that  it  is  tremendously  and 
deeply  gratifyitig  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  people  feel  the 
struggle  should  be  nonviolent  and  are 
convinced  that  they  should  continue  to 
follow  the  ideology  represented  by  lead- 
ers such  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
rather  than  some  others  who  go  the 
other  way.  Under  those  circumstances, 
there  is  a  public  necessity  for  a  succes- 
sion of  laws  dictated  by  the  situation. 

We  start  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  1954,  and  gradually  come 
along  with  a  line  of  decisions  and  exi- 
gencies, by  which  we  were  faced  year 
after  year  with  the  necessity  for  enact- 
ing the  types  at  laws  that  had  a  different 
character,  mainly  in  the  line  of  voting. 
In  1964  we  finally  came  to  be  pressed 
into  a  wide  range  of  laws  to  meet  various 
problems,  including  public  accommoda- 
tions, in  the  main,  and  school  desegrega- 
tion, and  the  use  of  Federal  moneys,  in 
order  to  eliminate  what  the  Constitution 
prohibits — to  *it,  segregated  facilities. 

The  experience  with  the  1964  act 
produced  the  1965  act  and  brought  about 
the  "buttoninf  down"  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  vt)ting,  and  now  has  pro- 
duced this  proposed  act. 

It  Is  to  that  latt«r  that  I  should  like 
to  devote  my  time.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  lawyer  and  Rm  devoted  to  the  idea  of 
American  Jurijprudence;  but  the  fact  is 
that  many  elaments  of  the  public  were 
appalled  at  the  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded criminal  trials  in  certain  States 
of  the  Nation,  mainly  in  the  South. 


I  never  have,  and  I  do  not  now — and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this — said  that  the 
decisions  of  juries  should  be  questioned  or 
that  they  were  wrong,  because  the  sys- 
tem is  more  important  than  any  indi- 
vidual injustice. 

So,  as  a  lawyer,  I  would  never  wish  to 
assail  what  a  jury  has  calculated  to  do. 
However,  if  X,  Y,  or  Z — speaking  as  a 
layman,  now — seemed  to  have  more  evi- 
dence against  him  than  would  warrant 
an  acquittal,  while  I  cannot  question 
that  as  a  lawTer,  we  can  question  how 
the  jury  is  made  up,  and  if  there  are  any 
inherent  injustices  in  how  juries  are 
made  up.  We  have  a  right  to  try  to  cor- 
rect any  such  inequities  without  ciiang- 
ing  the  fundamental  or  constitutiondl 
jury  system. 

In  other  words,  if  a  number  of  in- 
justices have  occurred,  we  must  ab.sorb 
them  In  the  interest  of  the  system,  but  if 
there  are  deficiencies  in  that  system,  we 
have  a  right  to  try  to  remedy  those  de- 
ficiencies, because  there  is  no  way  of  un- 
doing an  acquittal  at  the  hands  of  a 
lily-white  jury.  Any  such  effort  is  in- 
effective once  there  is  an  acquittal,  be- 
cause of  retrial  of  a  person  who  ha.s  beer. 
acquitted  would  subject  him  to  double 
jeopardy.  Once  a  person  is  acquitted, 
for  practical  purposes  that  is  the  end  of 
the  case.  So  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
the  validity  of  a  system  under  which 
jurors  were  chosen  in  a  manner  which 
lead  only  to  an  acquittal.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  verdict,  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  in  a  situation  where  jurors 
are  chosen,  they  be  chosen  by  constitu- 
tional means. 

The  first  two  titles  of  the  bill  are 
answerable  to  that  point,  in  that,  for  ex- 
ample, when  there  is  an  acquittal,  ihe 
jury  which  acquits  may  be  reasonably 
made  up  of  a  composition  of  the  com- 
munity from  which  the  jurors  have  been 
drawn.  We  all  know  there  has  been  a 
startling  lack  of  representation  of  Ne- 
groes on  juries  in  many  counties  for 
many  reasons.  Let  us  assume  that  sov.v^ 
are  valid  reasons.  But  they  would  be 
debasing  the  standard,  anyway.  That  i.s 
the  first  aspect  of  the  argument  on  this 
point. 

The  next  point  which  has  been  un- 
folding in  the  civil  rights  struggle  has  to 
do  with  the  housing  question.  President 
Kennedy  Issued  an  Executive  order  with 
respect  to  housing,  but  it  was  confined 
only  to  Government  agencies;  hence. 
only  20  percent  of  the  hou.sing  was 
affected.  We  must  act  now  to  reach  as 
much  of  the  remaining  housing  as  pos- 
sible. 

Let  me  at  this  time  say  that  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI  were  con- 
ducted fairly  and  justly.  All  members 
of  the  committee  had  an  opportunit.v  to 
question  witnesses  freely,  if  they  had  the 
time  and  energy  to  do  it,  throughout  tl.f 
long  hearings,  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  attended. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  fe'.t 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
the  Senate  the  best  of  the  committees 
efforts  with  respect  to  Senate  standards 
and  procedural  problems.  He  did  not 
in  my  judgment,  detract  one  whit— and 
I  testify  as  one  in  opposition  to  his 
views — from  his  deep  opposition  to  most 
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of  the  aspects  of  this  bill.  He  will  show 
that  clearly  in  the  floor  debate.  But, 
in  my  judgment,  he  behaved  as  a  Sen- 
ator should  behave.  As  the  chairman, 
he  was  charged  with  a  responsibility, 
and  he  fulfilled  it.  In  my  judgment,  he 
fulfilled  it  with  complete  Integrity  and 
honesty,  as  a  Senator  would.  He  showed 
that  such  a  hearing  could  be  held  with- 
out in  any  way  jeopardizing  his  own  deep 
opposition  to  the  measure  and  his  pur- 
pose to  endeavor,  in  every  way.  to  see 
to  that  it  is  defeated  and  not  acted  on 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  wrap 
up  in  about  2  minutes  what  we  did  on 
amendments.     Coming   to    the   housing: 
provision,  what  appealed  to  me  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  and  what   has 
eroded  through,  apparently,  to  the  peo- 
ple \f  the  country  is  the  fact  that   to 
minorities — to  Negroes,  to  be  specific — 
dignity  is  just  as  important  as  are  ap- 
propriations or  statute  law.    There  was 
something      tremendously      undignified 
about  the  Negro  who  was  at  the  center 
of   the    white    noose,    so-called,    drawn 
around  the  central  core  cities  and  the 
Negro  ghettos,  who  even  if  he  had  a  job 
and  could  get  some  financing,  and  could 
get  himself  together  with  the  courage  to 
venture  into  a  commuruty  outside   the 
ghetto,  was  frustrat^ed  by  the  fact  that 
he  could  not,  like  other  people,  even  com- 
mand the  purchase  of  a  home  within  his 
means.    This  was  a  deep  question  of  dig- 
nity for  the  Negro  and  it  was  a  deep 
question  of  the  realization  of  his  aspii-a- 
tlons.    It  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his 
outlook.     Even  if  the  Negro  had  not  a 
chance   within    a    whole    generation    to 
break   out   of   that    noose   himself,    he 
wanted  the  dignity  of  knowing  that  if  he 
could  not  obtain  such  housing,  his  neigh- 
bor could.    He  knows  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  in  the  civil  rights  laws  for  pro- 
visions against  housing  discrimination. 

I  say  publicly  again,  what  I  have  said 
heretofore:  I  hope  and  pray  that  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  may,  as  he  did  with  respect  to  the 
public  accommodations  aspect  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  find  a  way  to 
reconcile  the  deeply  held  views  on  con- 
stitutionality and  practicality  with  the 
real  exigencies  which  face  the  country  in 
respect  of  antidiscrimination  In  housing. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  chance  to  do 
that,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  may 
be  done.  I  feel  certain  that  in  good 
conscience  he  will  apply  himself,  as  he 
did  before,  to  see  whether  there  is  a 
way.  once  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is 
a  central  demand  by  the  majority  In 
this  Chamber  for  that  kind  of  provision 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  I  think 
that  will  become  clear  as  we  go  along, 
even  before  cloture. 

Finally,  there  is  the  strong  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
civil  rights  workers — college  students 
and  other  youths — who  come  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  work  to  help 
obtain  civil  rights  for  those  in  the  Deep 
South  I  do  not  want  to  be  maudlin, 
but  we  know  of  the  terrible  things  that 
nave  taken  place  In  respect  to  killing 
and  to  thwarting  and  intimidating  those 
who  would  assert  those  rights.  That 
conduct   literally    cries    for    redress    by 
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bringing    the   Federal   law    abreast    of 
modem  times. 

We  have  such  law  on  the  books,  but 
It  is  inartistic  in  its  drawing,  in  terms 
of  being  applicable  to  the  situations  we 
face:  and  the  penalties  do  not  begin  to 
cope  with  the  kind  of  crimes  which  have 
resulted  from  this  effort  to  thwart  and 
intimidate  those  who  would  come  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  to  hfflp 
people  preserve  their  civil  rights. 

Public  school  desegregation  still  pro- 
ceeds at  a  miniscule  pace,  with  still  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  Negro  children 
in  the  South  in  an  integrated  situation. 
Hence  the  need  for  more  direct  authority 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  act  in  those 
C£ises. 

Fmally.  as  to  the  preservation  of  elec- 
tion records — title  7 — there  again  we 
have  a  situation  responding  to  the  need 
as  it  unfolds,  as  \^e  did  in  the  Voting 
Act  of  1965 — as  a  need  unfolds  which 
demonstrates  that  a  legislative  rem'?dy 
is  required. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee — or 
a  majority  of  the  subcommittee,  I  hasten 
to  add,  and  this  is  Important — adopted 
11  amendments  in  the  way  of  helping 
the  Senate  to  effect  this  bill.  aU  of  a 
technical  character  and  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Again,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  completely  retained 
their  position  by  voting  no.  But  at  least 
the  expertise  of  the  subcommittee  has 
been  made  available  to  the  Senate  in 
these  11  amendments. 

The  group  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  and  I  are 
associated  have  added  9  amendments 
which  we  think  are  essential  in  order  to 
perfect  the  bill  and  put  it  in  a  form 
smtable  for  its  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

That  makes  a  total  of  20  amendments. 
So  it  cannot  be  said.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  not  done  our  homework.  We 
are  bringing  to  the  Senate  a  finished 
product,  the  result  of  mature  study,  con- 
sideration and  deliberation  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  us;  and  as  we  present 
these  amendments,  we  will  clearly  de- 
lineate those  which  went  through  the 
subcommittee  process  from  those  which 
did  not. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of 
a  committee  report,  we  have  tried  to 
substitute  for  it  a  report  of  10  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — a 
decided  majority  of  that  committee — on 
the  handling  of  the  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  shall  do  our  utmost  to  up- 
hold the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  HartI.  with  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  associated  and  who,  I 
think,  is  in  the  great  tradition  of  Sen- 
ators Douglas.  Case.  Clark.  Kttchel.  and 
other  liberal  Members  of  this  body  in 
seeking  the  enactment  of  such  measures. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  bill  is  essential.  It  Is  re- 
sponsive to  demonstrated  needs,  as  they 
have  unfolded  In  the  country  as  a  result 
of  the  civil  rights  struggle.  It  shall  be 
our  determination  to  see  that  the  Sen- 
ate acts  on  the  bill  at  this  session,  and 
that,  through  the  performance  of  the 
other  necessary  parts  of  the  legislative 
process,  it  becomes  law. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  First,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  for 
the  very  generous  and  gracious  remarks 
he  has  made  concerning  my  action  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  He  has  served  selflessly 
upon  that  subcommittee  since  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  subcommittee  has  no  more 
faithful  or  diligent  member  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

During  the  past  3  months,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  has 
conducted  thorough  hearings  in  good 
faith  on  S.  3296,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  and  other 
civil  rights  bills  introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  sat  throughout  the  22  days  of 
hearings  in  order  that  the  Senate  would 
be  able  to  consider  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  complete  and  objec- 
tive record.  But  now  it  seems  that  this 
work  and  expense  are  to  be  thrown  to  the 
winds.  The  leadership  embraces  the 
curious  position  that  without  a  single  day 
of  hearings  and  with  but  4  hours  of  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  this  body  should  con- 
sider a  bill  never  referred  to  committee. 
And.  I  might  add  that  the  proper  com- 
mittee is  one  heavily  loaded  with  spon- 
sors of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was 
created  by  law  and  endowed  with  the  ob- 
ligation to  consider  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Ten  of  its  sixteen  members  are 
sponsors  of  the  administration's  bill. 
Yet.  the  leadership  does  not  see  fit  to 
allow  tlie  committee  to  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibiUties.  What  is  there  to  fear  In 
holding  the  bill  up  to  the  examination  of 
hearings  and  orderly  committee  consid- 
eration? Now,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  entire  Senate  in 
order  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a  bill 
never  previously  considered.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  what  must  be  done. 

I  spent  the  past  weekend,  the  weekend 
before  and  the  days  and  nights  in  be- 
tween, studying  the  House  biU  <H.R. 
14765  > ,  its  provisions  and  its  potential 
ramifications;  and  over  the  course  of  the 
debate,  I  shall  have  much  to  say  in  a 
title-by-litle  analysis.  Later  today,  I 
hope  to  begin  with  title  I. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  intend  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  entire  bill  in  order 
to  place  it  in  the  proper  context  of  de- 
bate and  to  explain  whj'  we  should  not 
even  take  up  H.R.  14765,  let  alone  pass 
it.  The  majority  leaders  motion  is  di- 
rected to  the  wrong  bill;  the  motion  is 
both  untimely  and  unintelligent. 

Without  a  doubt,  titles  I,  II,  in.  and  IV 
must  be  counted  among  the  sloppiest, 
vaguest,  most  ill-conceived  and  danger- 
ous provisions  ever  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate — and  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  many  sloppy,  vague,  and  ill- 
conceived  measures  we  have  passed 
throughout  history. 

As  to  title  I,  I  must  take  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  time,  trouble,  expense,  and 
sheer  panic  the  Attorney  General  has  ex- 
pended on  it  recently.     When  hearings 
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opened,  I  expressed  my  support  of  the 
principle  of  uniform  Federal  Jury  selec- 
tion along  with  my  consternation  that 
the  measure  was  not  submitted  to  the 
Judicial  Conference.  I  also  expressed 
surprise  that  the  Justice  Department 
would  reverse  itself  on  a  contradictory 
measure  It  had  previously  sponsored  with 
the  Judicial  Conference's  endorsement 
and  which  had  already  passed  the  House. 
At  hearings,  the  Attorney  General  de- 
voted only  one-half  page  of  his  statement 
to  title  I.  But  in  actuality,  he  was  pro- 
posing a  broad  and  ill-advised  reform  of 
the  Federal  jury  system.  At  the  time,  no 
one  recognized  the  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing. However,  shortly  thereafter  the  sub- 
committee received  expert  critical  opin- 
ion on  the  title  from  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  At- 
torney General  has  now  spent  more  time, 
written  more  defenses,  logged  more 
miles,  and  spouted  more  sophistry  over 
title  I  than  over  all  the  rest  of  '.iie  bill 
put  together. 

His  ludicrous  and  melodramatic  mid- 
night ride  to  Montreal  for  the  Anierican 
Bar  Association  Convention  is  not  even 
the  most  emtiarrassing  of  his  efforts  to 
salvage  the  title.  That  dubious  distinc- 
tion is  reserved  for  his  assertion  that  a 
clear  majority  of  all  the  chief  Judges  of 
Federal  district  courts  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  do  not, 
or  cannot,  understand  the  law  he  pro- 
poses they  administer.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the  absurdity  of  that  assertion,  but 
only  note  that  of  the  replies  the  sub- 
committee has  received.  55  Judges  ob- 
ject to  the  bill,  and  two  Judges  endorse  it 
with  reservations.  Federal  district  court 
clerics  representing  10  circuits  imani- 
mously  opposed  enactment  of  title  I  dur- 
ing this  Congress. 

In  fairness,  it  is  true,  as  the  Attorney 
General  points  out  daily,  that  the  bill 
which  is  so  roundly  despised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  is  the  bill  he  drafted  and 
presented  to  Congress,  and  not  the  bill 
in  its  amended  form  which  we  are  now 
asked  to  consider. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  title  I  was 
improved  by  the  numerous  amendments 
added  by  the  House  subcommittee,  the 
full  committee  and  on  the  House  floor. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  unanimously 
adopted  eight  amendments  which  I 
offered  and  four  amendments  offered  by 
otbBT  Members,  U  the  title.  Yet.  this 
does  not  constitute  proof  that  title  I  is 
appropriate  or  even  workable.  On  the 
contrary,  it  shows  how  badly  it  was 
drafted,  how  much  it  is  in  need  of  addi- 
tional work.  Indeed,  I  am  Introducing 
today  22  additional  amendmei|ts  to  the 
title  designed  to  make  the  measure  less 
burdensome  on  the  courts.  And  none  of 
these  even  go  to  the  policy  of  the  bill, 
which  Incidentally,  appears  to  be  con- 
gressional enactment  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's view  of  Jurors  as  "12  men  of  average 
ignorance." 

However,  even  If  all  these  amendments 
were  accepted,  title  I  would  still  not  meet 
the  four  major  objections  of  the  Judi- 
ciary; that  Is: 

First.  That  the  bill  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Judicial  conference: 


Second.  That  the  Increased  burden 
and  expense  on  the  courts  would  be 
intolerable ; 

Third.  That  the  policy  of  obtaining  for 
Jurors  a  cross  section  of  fools,  as  well  as 
wise  men.  is  objectionable;  smd 

Fourth.  That  enactment  would  result 
in  the  endless  delay  of  Federal  criminal 
trials. 

The  objections  which  apply  to  title  I 
must  go  double  for  title  II.  for  here  there 
are  not  only  questions  of  poor  drafting 
and  policy,  but  grave  constitutional  prob- 
lems as  well.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
Nation's  history,  Congress  is  faced  with  a 
proEKJsal  to  impose  Federal  rules  of  pro- 
cedure on  State  courts — what  amounts 
to  the  absorption  of  the  State  courts  into 
the  Federal  judicial  system.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  allows 
for  such  a  perversion  of  the  Federal 
system. 

The  14th  amendment  is  prohibitory — 
it  was  designed  to  protect  all  men  from 
the  arbitrary  discrimination  of  State  law. 
But  to  hold  thatfc  under  its  mandate  Con- 
gress may  dictate  rules  of  procedure,  is  to 
ignore  tlie  language  of  the  amendment 
and  every  deaision  interpreting  that 
language  handed  down  from  the  date  of 
ratification  to  t<)day. 

In  addition,  these  unconstitutional 
procedures  are  more  burdensome  and 
more  awkard  even  than  those  contained 
in  the  first  title.  Because  of  the  outrage 
of  Federal  judgts,  there  has  at  least  been 
a  Bood  faith  attempt  to  clean  up  title  I. 
Title  II,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  much  of 
a  mess  today  as  it  was  the  day  it  was 
Introduced. 

Under  it,  following  the  mere  "asser- 
tion"' of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
any  one  of  five  enumerated  grounds,  or 
on  the  basis  of  any  combination  of  the 
five.  State  officials  are  automatically  sub- 
ject to  unlimited  cross-examination.  If 
any  undefined  "evidence  "  exists,  all  rec- 
ords must  be  produced  and  the  burden 
shifts  to  the  State  to  disprove  discrimina- 
tion. According  to  the  provisions  of  title 
n,  any  lawyer  could  hamstring  a  prose- 
cution by  attatking  the  jury  selection 
procedures,  and  every  prosecution  would 
be  subject  to  obetruction  and  delay. 

As  with  title  1, 1  have  introduced  today 
a  number  of  amendments  which,  in  the 
event  the  Senate  shows  so  little  judg- 
ment as  to  talce  up  the  bill,  will  bring 
title  II  more  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Attorney  General  has  testified 
that  alleged  problems  of  Federal  and 
State  jury  discrimination  are  growing 
less,  and  he  has  not  asked  for  a  single 
prosecution  for  alleged  discrimination 
during  his  tenure  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Just  last  month,  the  fifth  circuit 
handed  down  decisions  further  guaran- 
teeing a  represantatlve  jury.  And  in  the 
next  few  days,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  appointed  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  will  meet  to  discuss  this 
legislation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  inappropriate  time  to 
call  up  titles  I  and  n. 

Title  m.  I  refer  to  as  "The  Thing,"  for 
no  one  knows  quite  what  it  is.     *" 

It  is  like  Uje  North  Carolina  mule 
which  a  tourist  once  stopped  to  admire. 


He  asked  the  mule's  owner  what  the  ani- 
mal's name  was.  The  farmer  replied  '  I 
don't  know,  but  we  call  it  'Bill.' "  i 
am  not  suie  about  title  m,  but  I  call  it 
"The  Thing."  a  legislative  aberration 
which  must  surely  find  its  way  into  joke- 
books  and  into  textbooks  as  an  example 
of  how  not  to  draft  legislation. 

Title  in  is  the  only  title  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  was  not  in  the  original 
bill.  It  has  not  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
But  most  astounding,  it  is  probably  the 
only  thing  under  the  sun  not  proposed  by 
the  hundreds  of  civil  rights  advocates 
who  testified  and  submitted  statements 
at  the  House  and  Senate  hearings.  As 
far  as  is  known  publicly,  it  Just  appeared 
one  day  in  the  House  subconunlttee  bill 
and.  like  the  man  who  came  to  dinner, 
just  stayed  around.  In  the  House,  both 
In  full  committee  and  on  the  floor,  the 
members  were  justifiably  fearful  of  ap- 
proaching the  monster,  and  thus  did  not 
tamper  with  it. 

However.  I  am  cursed  with  chronic  aiid 
acute  legal  curiosity.  Therefore,  I  de- 
cided recently  to  approach  "The  Thi'u  • 
and  see  what  I  could  see.  Like  a  l.:eh 
school  coed  in  biology  class  faced  with 
dissecting  her  first  frog,  I  poked  at  title 
III  tentatively  and  turned  it  over  on  its 
belly.  It  Is  as  ugly  on  second  sight  as 
it  is  on  first.    Here  is  what  I  found. 

Technically,  the  grammar  is  bad.  the 
syntax  is  humorous,  the  language  is 
quaint,  and  the  meaning  is  totally  locked 
out  of  the  provisions  and  in  the  cranium 
of  its  anonymous  author. 

Generically,  it  appears  to  have  ari.spi: 
like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  part  III 
of  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act.  AUhoUi;b. 
the  old  "part  III"  was  better  drafted,  it 
has  been  often  and  properly  rejected  by 
the  Senate. 

Potentially,  title  III  is  either  as  harm- 
less as  a  frog  or  as  dangerous  as  a  eila 
monster,  for  any  court  interpreting  it 
must  either  throw  "The  Thing"  out  in 
bewilderment,  or  turn  loose  on  the  coun- 
try undefined  remedies  for  undefined 
rights  accompanied  by  undefined  priv- 
ileges and  immunities. 

Unlike  my  views  on  the  rest  of  the  bill 
my  views  on  title  III  have  gone  un- 
challenged. 

The  Justice  Department  has  given  me 
neither  a  reason  for  it  nor  an  explana- 
tion of  it.  And  I  do  not  believe  it  re- 
veals any  confidence  when  I  tell  the  Sen- 
ate that  although  my  motion  to  delete 
it  was  defeated  in  subcommittee  by  a 
vote  of  5  to  4,  only  one  member  ua> 
brave  enough  to  say  he  liked  Thf 
Tiling" — whatever  it  was  and  is 


MRS.  MARY  T,  BROOKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
McGee  In  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lay? 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title 

The  Legeslativb  Clerk.  A  bill  '? 
3553)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mary  T 
Brooks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  such 
additional  time  as  may  be  necessary 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  may 

continue 

Mr.  ERVIN.  1  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  I  may  continue  this  statement  until 
It  is  finished,  without  being  subject  to 
the  llmltatioris  of  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  ask  if  I  could 
obtain  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Order  No.  1422, 
H.R.  14765. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  I  would  have  to  ob- 
ject, 

Mr,  HART,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
move  that  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    No;  I  do  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Although  I  would  be 
highly  reluctant  to  waste  the  taxpayers' 
money  with  hearings  on  title  III,  the  lack 
of  such  hearings  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment is  one  more  reason  we  should  not 
call  up  the  bill. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  today, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  for  title  III, 
in  order  to  grant  its  alleged  protections 
to  all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed. 
national  origin,  or  lack  thereof,  and  to 
translate  it  into  the  English  language. 
With  the  "Thing,"  however,  I  admit  I  am 
embarking  on  an  almost  hopeless  task. 

Unlike  title  III,  title  IV  needs  no  new 
name;  It  Is  internationally  infamous. 
Whether  we  call  it  by  the  name  "forced 
housing"  or  "fair  housing,"  it  still  smells. 
It  means  the  denial  of  a  basic  human 

right,  the  right  to  acquire,  use,  and  dis- 
pose of  property  as  one  pleases  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, 

Mr,  President,  I  pause  here  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  may  state  it, 

Mr,  ERVIN,  I  inquire  if  I  am  not  now 
discussing  S,  3553,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Mary  T,  Brooks, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct, 

Mr,  ERVIN,  What  is  curious  is  that 
the  leadership  intends  to  call  up  the  least 
popular  version  of  the  title.  Tliere  is 
very  little  in  the  entire  bill  on  which 
many  seem  to  agree;  and  It  is  especially 
strange  that  agreement  has  come  here  on 
what  has  been  by  far  the  most  controver- 
sial title  of  the  bill. 

Among  the  proponents  of  title  TV. 
President  Johnson,  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  Secretary  Weaver,  Dr.  King, 
and  Mr  Roy  Wllkins,  all  say  they  much 
prefer  the  original  administration  ver- 
sion. Among  the  opponents,  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  many 
State  associations  and  private  realtons, 
and  several  professors  of  law,  feel  that 
the  original  bill  is  less  offensive.  So  do 
I.  After  several  weeks  of  research,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  ones  who 
prefer  title  IV  of  H.R.  14765  to  title  IV  of 


S.  3296,  are  the  authors  of  the  former — 
two  minority  members  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee. 

My  incredulity  Is  comixjunded  when  no 
reason  Is  given  for  calling  up  a  con- 
troversial measiu-e  In  the  Senate  which 
has  never  been  referred  to  a  Senate  com- 
laittee,  while  a  similar  provision  has 
taken  up  a  majority  of  the  time  of  tlie 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
during  22  days  of  hearings. 

Whatever  its  reasons,  however,  the 
leadership  has  decided  on  this  two-faced 
bill,  whose  drafters  had  neither  the  cour- 
age to  stand  for  freedom,  nor  the  forti- 
tude to  stand  for  open  occupancy.  But 
the  times  are  out  of  joint,  and  in  reality 
I  suppose  it  makes  little  difference,  for 
the  principle  involved  is  the  same:  the 
principle  of  freedom.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference the  number  of  rooms  in  a  man's 
home  or  the  number  of  times  he  sells  his 
home.  Such  quibbling  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  playing  a  numbers  game 
with  freedom,  our  most  precious  posses- 
sion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  the  origuial  denial  of  freedom  to 
use  and  dispose  of  property  and  com- 
pounded the  evil  with  two  additional 
denials  of  freedom  of  speech,  F^irther, 
they  would  impose  upon  the  American 
people  a  brandnew  bureaucracy — the  so- 
called  Fair  Housing  Board,  The  House 
has  not  sent  us  "single  spies"— but  bat- 
talions of  new  troubles. 

Under  the  Hou.se  bill,  property  rights 
could  be  inhibited  in  two  forums,  with 
two  prosecutors  and  unlimited  remedies 
The  properly  owner  could  be  harassed 
either  in  Federal  court,  or  by  the  new 
bureaucracy,  or  by  both.  Such  would  be 
the  sad  result  of  the  bill  with  which  we 
are  faced. 

There  is  much  I  will  have  to  say  on  the 
constitutionality  and  the  desirability  of 
title  IV  later.  For  now.  suflSce  it  to  say. 
not  only  Is  there  no  basis  for  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  Constitution,  there  are  several 
specific  prohibitions  against  it.  It  solves 
none  of  the  problems  of  what  is  inac- 
curately referred  to  as  the  "ghetto,"  for 
there  is  not  a  single  provision  which 
would  provide  better  housing  for  a  single 
Individual.  The  effect  of  enactment  can 
only  be  frustration  among  the  peo- 
ple and  the  degradation  of  constitutional 
principles. 

I  am  offering  today  a  bill  of  rights 
for  property  owners  as  a  substitute  for 
title  IV,  Other  than  that.  I  see  no  hope 
that  the  measure  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  Constitution,  Nevertheless,  in  order 
to  reduce  its  offensiveness  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible. I  will  propose  amendments  to  over- 
come the  freedom  of  speech  problems  and 
to  eliminate  the  proposed  Fair  Housing 
Board, 

For  the  moment,  I  close  on  title  IV 
with  the  quote  of  Prof.  Sylvester  Petro 
of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Law.  from  his  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee : 

The  fundamental  defect  of  Tiile  IV  is  that 
It  proposes  the  most  far-reachuig.  the  moet 
offensive,  and  the  most  anogaxit  deprivation 
of  property  without  due  process  In  the  hiB- 
tory  of  the  TTnlted  States,  ,  ,  .  Title  IV  Is 
advertised  by  Its  proponents  as  a  "national 
necessity"  designed  to  promote  freedom  and 
Justice, 


In  fact,  It  is  a  national  disaster  whlcb 
destroy*  freedom  wblle  spreading  tn)ustlc« 
across  the  land. 

If  other  titles  of  H.R.  14765  are  m- 
conceived,  title  V  is  Illegitimate — the  il- 
legitimate child  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Inteipretation  of  a  gratuitous  ad- 
visoiT  opinion  by  six  concurring  Justices 
in  United  States  against  Guest,  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  earlier  this 
year. 

The  language,  legislative  history,  and 
nearly  100  years  of  interpretation,  all 
clearly  restate  the  intention  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  14th  amendment:  That  only 
State  action  is  the  subject  of  its  pro- 
scriptions, and  only  statutes  enacted 
pursuant  to  its  provisions  are  valid. 

Now,  Congress  is  asked  to  make  pun- 
ishable private  crimes  historically  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
Such  innovations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  crinunal  law  without 
coiistitutional  basis  are  illiberal  steps  to- 
ward a  police  state. 

During  the  subcommittee's  hearings,  I 
offered  for  consideration  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  accomplish  within  nar- 
row confines  the  substance  of  title  V. 
Tlie  Attorney  General  rejected  that  pro- 
posal. 

Today,  in  another  attempt  to  save  the 
administration  from  its  own  folly,  I  will 
propose  an  amendment  to  title  V  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  refined  to  meet  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Constitution 
on  Congress.  Hopefully,  proponents  of 
the  bill  will  consider  this  amendment 
carefully,  keeping  in  mind  that  govern- 
ments  eternal  thirst  for  power  over  in- 
dividuals is  checked  only  by  a  written 
Constitution,  But  if  Utle  V  Is  enacted 
in  its  present  form  ami  upheld  by  the 
courts,  the  dream  of  the  l^merican  people 
that  enduring  principles!  of  government 
can  be  enshrined  In  a  written  Constitu- 
tion and  entrusted  to  human  judges  for 
interpretation  and  enforcement  will  be 
shattered,  and  justice  under  law  will 
vanish. 

Although  title  VI  was  much  improved 
in  the  House  with  the  addition  of  tlie 
Whitencr  and  Callaway  amendments, 
much  remains  to  be  done  if  it  is  to  be 
worthy  -^f  passage. 

Our  concern  should  not  be  riveted  on 
increased  powers  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  sue  for  integration  of  schools  and 
other  public  facilities,  for  plenteous  au- 
thority already  exists.  Rather,  we  might 
better  concern  ourselves  with  prohibi- 
tions on  the  sociological  meddling  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  affairs  of  local  schools 
and  hospitals.  There  ai'e  myriad  ex- 
amples from  North  Carolina  which  I  will 
use  later  to  document  the  evils  per- 
petrated recently  by  that  Deparment  in 
the  name  of  progress. 

On  May  9,  1966,  I  intjoduccd  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Fclbright 
an  amendment  to  S,  3296,  which  would 
require  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  be  followed.  At  that  time.  I  re- 
quested the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
on  the  amendment.  Since,  during  the 
course  of  4  days  of  hearings  and  several 
written  communications,  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  mention  the  amend- 
ment, I  assume  he  has  no  opinion  on  it. 
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However,  since  I  Introduced  It,  I  have 
grown  more  confident  of  its  necessity, 
and  I  would  hope  the  leadership  wUl 
accept  It. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  Congressman  Callaway's 
amendment,  which  would  give  teachers 
the  aame  rights  as  students,  I  will  also 
Introduce  amendments  guaranteeing  to 
individuals  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  medicare  program, 
without  interference  resulting  from  dis- 
putes by  third  parties. 

As  to  title  vn,  I  have  no  objection;  and 
my  only  quarrel  with  title  Vin  is  Its 
o]?en-end  authorization.  As  for  the  bill 
as  a  whole,  my  initial  reaction  has  been 
Justified.  I  recall  what  I  said  when  hear- 
ings opened : 

II  Congnaa  enacts  this  bill  as  presently 
drafted,  If  It  capitulates  again  to  the  politi- 
cal pressure  ol  unpeaceful  demonstrations 
and  to  misplaced  righteous  indignation,  we 
wlU  be  sharing  in  the  demise  of  the  Con- 
■tttution. 

It  1b  Imperative  that  Congress  rise  t.bove 
the  preaaure  of  demonstrators  and  the  .;mo- 
tiona  aroiised  by  extremists  on  both  sides 
and  defeat  any  proposal  which  would  ex- 
tinguish the  freedom  of  the  individual  and 
the  identity  of  the  States.  As  members  of 
this  subcommittee,  we  will,  I  trust,  assume 
oiir  obligation  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Constitution  by  deciding  for  ourselves  what 
la  correct  and  what  is  constitutional. 

Our  duty  here  is  to  determine  how  to  pro- 
tect the  rlghta  of  all  Americans  of  all  races 
and  aU  generations  without  extinguishing 
other  precious  rights.  Ovir  duty  is  to  im- 
plement the  Constitution  without  perverting 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  Quonmi,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOitouGH  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to- 
their  names: 

[No.  344  Leg! 

Anderson  Javlts  Russell,  B.C. 

Dlrlcaen  Jordan,  N.C.  Russell,  Oa. 

KUender  Kuchel  Smith 

Ervin  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Oore  McClellan  Stennis 

OrliSn  McOee  Symington 

Oruenlng  Monroney  Talmadge 

Hart  Pell  Tydlngs 

HoUand  Proxmlre  Tarborough 

Hruaka  Riblcoif 

Mr.  HART.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cawnon],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
Uie  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kknnzdt]  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttre],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcau ],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastoke], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YonNC] 
are  absefat  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BasturtI,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bdlx],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BtroI,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Soiator 
from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Clark],    Um 


Senator  from  Ullaols  [Mr.  Dottclas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pdlbright],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennwy],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LAUscjiE],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlnneeota  [Mr.  McCarthy!, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MoND^El.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Nevberger],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  1  Mr.  Smatheks  1  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utfth  [Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  California  !Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN  and  Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  tMr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGS  and  Mr.  Willl\ms  I ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Kan«as  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson  1 ,  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CoofER  and  Mr.  Morton  1, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
tMr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mukdt],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltdnstall),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scott  1 , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin], the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
"South  Carolina  (!lMr.  Thurmond]  are  de- 
tained on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSPIILD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  w»s  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  ttie  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  n*mes : 


NOMINATIONS 


Brewster 
Burdlck 
Case 
Inouye 


Jackson 

Muslcle 
Nelaon 
Randolph 


Robertson 
Tower 
Wllllamfl,  N  J 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  since  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn.  ^' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questl(«i  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  wns  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  57  njlnutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  7, 1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  6,  1966: 

PxTBLic  Health   Servici 

Tne  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualification.; 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulation^ 

I.  For  appointment: 

To   be   surgeons 

George  E.  Goodman 

Earl  M.  Simmons,  Jr. 

To   be  senior  assistant   surgeojis 
Paul  R.  Reich  Ronald  E.  GillUau 

Burton  E.  Sobel  John  M.  Corboy 

John  A.  W.'ishlng-  Paul  H.  Levlne 

ton  II  Howard  J.  Igel 

Robert  F.   Read  Ward  B.  Hurlburt 

Charles  H  Nellson  William  H.  Stuari 
David  W.  E.  Smith  Richard  D.  Yentis 
Shalom  Z.  Hirsch-        Arthur  Oleinick 

man  Thomas  J.  Lau 

Thorbjorg  Slgurdson    Joseph  A.  Pranclos.i, 
Harris  Gibson.  Jr.  Jr. 

Yank  D.  Coble.  Jr.  Louis  M.  Spencer 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 

Bruce  E.  Johnson  Jerry  L.  Gribble 

Gene  P  Lewis  Robert  P.  Fogarty 

Richard  P.  Whltlock 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 

Ry.in  B.  Salley 

Keith  O.  Schwab 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Weldon  C.  Pill  William  D.  Conroy 

Robert  M.  Clark  Keith  R.  Sherer 

Robert  B.  Weldner 

To   be   assistant    sanitary   engineers 
Gary  S.  Logsdon 
James  E.  Warren 
Billy  P.  Martin 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Darryl  D.  Taylor 
.Mian  M.  Shapiro 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
James  V.  Christian 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Thomas  J.  Walker 
Daniel  Hausman  * 

Marvin  A.  Schlabs 

To  be  scientist 
WUllamF.  Hill,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Thomas  S.  Wlllett 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 
Richard  J.  J.  O'Connor 

To  be  senior  assistar^  veterinary  officer 
William  G.  Winkler 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Oeraldlne  L.  Ellis  Mary  K.  Wade 

Jean  P.  Kaplan  Arlene  M.  Waldhau.s 

To  be  assistant  therapist 
Donald  S.  Henderson 

To  be  health  services  officer' 
Earl  P.  Floyd 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  offlc-:r} 
Norman  L.  Richards      Wllljert  Shlmoda 
Joseph  C.  Vellenoweth  Elmer  G.  Renegar,  Jr. 
Earl  W.  Robinson 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 
John  B.  Wiggins,  Jr.      Allan  C.  Tapert 
Richard  W.  Peterson     WUliam  J.  Brown 
Paul  E.  Lehman 

II.  For  permanent  promotion 
To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  enginec'^ 
James  W.  Dening 
Joel  P.  Kollin 

Marink  Cob1>s 
The  following  named  ofllcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
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grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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Lewis  H.  Abrams 
Billy  M.  Adrian 
Alan  D.  Albert.  Jr. 
Donald  W.  Anderson 
RirUiU-d  L.  Anderton 
Themlstocles  A.  Annas 


Hem7  T.  Cook 
Alfred  J.  Croft,  Jr. 
William  M.  Cryan 
Thomas  J.  Culkln 
Francis  C.  Cushlng. 
Jr. 


M-irshall  B.  .\rmstrongRobert  K.  Damon 


Harry  E.  Atkinson 
Conway  L.  Austin 
Louis  J.  Bacher 
D.^vid  B.  Barker 
Roger  H.  Barnard 
Robert  O.  Barnes 
How.ird  L.  Barrett.  Jr. 
George  L  Bartlett 
William  G  Bates 
William  R  Bfceler 
Robert  E.  Benson 
J.imes  L.  Black,  Jr. 
EolUn  Q.  Blakeslee 
Vincente  T.  Blaz 
Churles  G.  Boicey 
Billy  D.  Bouldln 
FYar.k  L.  Bourne.  Jr. 
Frederick  R.  Bowie 
.Mbert  R.  Bowman.  II 
James  R.  Bowser,  Jr. 
William  C.  Brltt 
Bruce  G.  Brown 
Joseph  B.  Brown,  Jr. 
George  L.  Bruser 
ClltI  E.  Buchmann 
Ttiomas  E.  Bulger 
Hugh  R.  Bumpfts,  Jr. 
Robert  N.  Burhans 
Lowell  R.  Buriiette. 

Jr. 
William  O.  Butler 
Guy  R.  Campo 
Frank  S.  Cannon 
Harry  U.  Carpenter 
John  B.  Oarr.  Jr. 
Ivii  L.  Carver 
Charles  R.  Casey 
William  E.  Caslln 
Robert  J.  Chadwick 
Robert  P.  Chaney 
Duncan  D.  Chaplin 

III 
Harlan  C.  Chase 
Charles  C. 

Chisholm.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Christian, 

Jr. 
David  A.  Clark 
Stuart  T.  Clark 
John  W.  Clayborne 
WUllam  M.  Clelland 
Frederick  D. 

Clements 
Donald  K.  Cliff 
John  H.  Cobb.  Jr. 
John  L.  Ooffman 
John  Colla 
John  R.  Collin 
Henry  J.  Conlln 
James  P.  Connolly 

II 
James  K.  Goody 


William  S.  Daniels 

Leslie  L.  Darbyshire 

Jack  E.  Dausman 

Dale  N.  Davis 

Thomas  G.  Davis 

James  L.  Day 

Hillmer  F,  De  Atley 

Albert  M.  Desselle 

John  W.  Detroy 

Charles  N.  Dczer  III 

Prank  DiciUo.  Jr. 

William  J.  Dlnse 

Roy  L.  Doering 

Haig  Donabedian 

John  J.  Donahue 

Joseph  R.  Donaldson 

Philip  J  Dooley 

Alfred  N.  Drago 

Milton  D. 

Drummond,  Jr. 

William  C. 
Drumright 

RajTnond  L.  Duvall, 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Eidson 
Robert  A  Elder 
Jim  T.  Elkins 
Henry  Englisch 
Douglas  E.  Erway 
Jack  Erwin 
Richard  L.  Etter 
Jack  W.  Evans 
John  E.  Fahey 
Maptln  E.  Parmer 
FYeo^rick  L.  Farrell.  Jr 
MarBiP.*Pennessy 
'^/^Ijkmin  B.  Ferrell 
Thomas  C.  Fields 
Charles  R.  Figard 
Charles  Fimlan 
Herbert  G.  Fischer 
William  E.  H.  Pitch.  Ill 
Herbert  L.  Fogarty 
Victor  G.  Fortin 
John  R.  Pox 
Kenyon  J.  Fraziei 
Philip  N.  Frazier 
Samuel  J.  Pulton 
William  J.  Galyon 
WUllam  E.  Garman 
Donald  L.  Gaut 
George  H.  Gentry,  Jr. 
James  C.  Gerard 
Johan  S.  Gestson 
Walter  P.  Glcwlcki 
Joseph  P.  Goodson 
Edward  Z.  Grabowskl 
John  J.  Grace 
Ernest  H.  Graham 
Wallace  H.  Graham 
Edward  P.  Grayson.  Jr. 
Mac  Donald  Greer 


Joseph  K.  Grlffis.  Jr. 
George  H.  Grimes 
Louis  A.  Gulling 
Robert  E.  Haebel 
Elvyn  E.  Hagedorn 
Bobby  R.  Hall 
John  R .  Hansford 
Francis  R.  Harper,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Harris 
Herbert  M.  Hart 
Richard  S.  Hartman 
Richard  E.  Hawes.  Jr. 
LawTence  R.  Hawkins 
David  B.  Hayes 
CJlIbert  C.  Hazard 
William  H  Helntz 
Richard  E.  Hemming- 

way 
Paul  F.  Henderson.  Jr 
Howard  R.  Henn 
John  A.  Hennelly 
John  C  Hergert.  Jr. 
Emil  W.  Herlch 
Donald  H.  Hildebrand 
Peter  L.  Hilgartner 
Max  J.  Hochenauer 
Thomas  A.  Hodges 
Clarence  E.  Hogan 
Harry  H.  Holmberg 
William  C.  Holmberg 
Miles  "M"  Hoover.  Jr. 
Deloe  M  Hopkins 
Eugene  R.  Howard,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Rowland 
Robert  C.  V.  Hughes 
Robert  G.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Henry  J.  Huntzinger 
WUliam  E.  Hutchison 
Gerald  H  Hyndman 
Raymond  B.  Ingrando 
Ronald  L.  Iverson 
Maurice  H.  Ivins.  Jr. 
William  C.  Jaeck 
Robert  D.  Jameson 
Paul  G.  Janssen 
Richard  P.  Johnson 
Malcolm  S.  Jolley   Jr. 
Charles  F.  Jones 
Chester  T.  Jones 
David  E.  Jonee,  Jr. 
Richard  K.  Jones 
Thomas  M.  Kauffman 
John  J.  Keefe 
Charles  J.  Keever 
Robert  J.  Keller 
Thomas  R.  Kelly 
Charles  R.  Kennlng- 

ton,  Jr. 
William  D.  Kent 
William  R.  Kephart 
Edwin  C.  King 
Waiter  E.  Kiracofe 
Warren  P.  Kitterman 
Robert  F.  Koehler 
FYank  R.  Koethe 
Charles  R.  Kucharskl, 

Jr. 
William  M.Kull 
Richard  E.  Kutz 
Dudley  N.  Kyle 
Elliott  R.  Lalne,  Jr. 


La  Vern  W.  Larson 
Gerard  E.  Lawler 
William  A.  Lawrence 
Leo  J.  Le  Blanc,  Jr. 
Eugene  Llchtenwalter 
Charles  G.  Little 
Gordon  M.  B.  Living- 
ston 
George  G.  Long 
John  R.  Love 
Basile  Lubka 
Theodore  J.  Lutz.  Jr. 
Fred  D  Mac  Lean,  Jr. 
Frederick  F.  Mallard 
William  R   Maloney 
Joseph  V.  Manis,  Jr. 
Richard  C.  Marsh 
Henry  V.  Martin 
Drew  I.  Matthews 
Robert  E.  McCamey  II 
ValR.McClure 
Roland  L  McDaniel 
James  H  McGee 
Harold    E.    McKinney 
James  B   McMath 
Thomas  A.  Mcpheeters 
Max  McQuown 
Robert   R     Meeker.    Jr. 
Phillip  E.  Megna 
John  G.  Metz.  Jr. 
John  J.  Metzko 
Robert  J.  Millie 
E<iison  W.  Miller 
Robert  E.  Miller 
William    R.   Miller.    Jr. 

Richard  V.  Molesky 
Karl  E.  Moore 
Marc  A.  Moore 
Thomas  R.  Morgan 
David  W.  Morrill 
Harry  L   Morrlss.  Jr. 
Samuel  M.  Morrow 
Roy  E.  Moss 
Prank  J.  Murray 
Edgar  F.  MusgTove 
Albert  O  Nelson 
Nell  A.  Nelson 
Donald  E  Ne\vton 
George  L.  Newton 
Charles  E.  Nicholas 
Robert  E.  Nicholson 
Paul  W.  Niesen 
Jack  L.  Norman 
Robert  J   Norton 
Raymond  J.  CLeary 
Stephen   G.    Olmstead 
Robert    E.    B.    Palmer 
Richard  A.  Pape 
Joseph  F.  Paratore 
John  W.  Parchen 
Oswald  O.  Paredes 
Eric  B.  Parker 
Darold  D.  Parrlsh 
Garry  M  Pearce.  Jr. 
Paul  E  Pearson 
John  J.  Peeler 
Richard  E  Perclval 
Charles    R.    Poppe.    Jr. 
Robert  D.  Purcell 
James  W.  Quinn 
Francis  X  Quinn 


James  R.  QuisenberryBroman  C.  Stinemetz 

Stanly  H.  Rauh  Richard  C.  Stockton 

Brooke  F.  Read.  Jr.  WilUam  H.  Sfcoetzer 

John  A.  Reames  John  H.  Strandqulst 

John  J.  P.  Reddy  Thomas  R.  Stuart 

Lee  C.  Reece       "  Richard  I.  Sudhoff 

Robert  C.  Rice  Lawrence  P.  Sullivan 

William  H.  Rice  Charles  R.  Swilley, 

William  R  Rice  Jr. 

James  L  Richard  Richard  B.  Taber 

Robert  G.  Riddle  Wylle  W.  Taykr,  Jr. 

Theophil  P   Riegert  Speros  D.  Thomaidis 

William  L   Robbins  Gerald  C.Thomas.  Jr. 

Clinton  Roberson  William  H.  Thousand 

Charles  D.  Roberts,  Ralph  Thuesen 

Jr.  Edward  R.  Toner 

.John  W  P  Roberuson  Charles  W.  Tonnacliff 

Henry  M  Robinett  Prank  D,  Topley 

Richard  L   Robinson  Bernard  E.  Trainor 

Donald  G   Roblson  James  S.  G.  Turner 

Thomas  F    Rochford  Richard  B.  Twohey 

Robert  D   Rosecrans  John  J.  Unterkofler 

Rodger  E.  Rourke  Edward  H.  Utley 

Ben  C   Rowe  Oliver  W.  Van  Den 

Jack  D    Rowley  Berg.  Jr. 

James  B.  Ryckman  Larry  R.  Van  Deusen 

Edward  J   Sample  Archie  Vanwinkle 

Joseph  F   Schoen.  Jr.  Gerald  W.  Vaughan 

Robert  Schueler  William  C.  Vlelhauer 

Richard  C.  Schulze  Carroll  R.  Vorgang 

Louis  W.  Schwindt  Douglas  E.  Wade 

William  A.  Scott,  Jr.  Anthony  O.  Waite 

Lawrence  R.  Seamon  Albert  W.  Wallach 

Robert  M    Searles  Littleton  W.  T.  Waller 

Roy  A    Seaver  II 

Donald  L  Sellers  John  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 

Dalvin  Serrin  John  E.  Watson,  Jr. 

Whitlock  N.  Sharpe  Vonda  Weaver 

D.ale  E.  Shatzer  Charles  B.  Webster 

William  F.  Sheehan  Robert  E.  Wehrle 

Eugene  E    Shoults  Morgan  W.  West 

John  D.  Shoup  Paul  H.  Westenberger 

Paul  A  Shrader  Ermil  L.  Whisman 

Paul  L.  Siegmund  Peter  A.  Wickwire 
Eugene  A  Silverthorn  Gary  Wilder 
William  C.  Simanlkas  Bobby  R.  Wilkinson 

Robert  L.  Simonls  James  B.  Wilkinson 

Henjaniin  B.  Skinner  Tom  W.  Williams 

Louis  Z  Slawter,  Jr.  Charles  T.  Williamson 

Richard  W.  Smith  Theodore  J.  WlUls 

Thomas  C   Smith  Paul  E.  Wilson 

Frpnk  R   Smoke  Leonard  E.  Wood 

Elmer  N.  Snyder  Rondell  K.  Wood 

Charles  "E"  Spence.  TuUis  J.  Woodham,  Jr. 

Jr.  Clark  R.  WozencraJt 

William  J.  Splesel  Richard  E.  Wray  III 

Michael  E.  Spiro  Gary  L.  Yundt 

Edward  H.  Stansel  Arnold  Q.  Ziegler 

David  R.  Stanton  Cullen  C.  Zimmerman 

Roderick  M  Stewart  Robert  L.  Zuern 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Ewell  J.  Arceneaux  Able  Gordon 
Nicholas  Cappeletto  Lee  H.  Hardee 
Merico  L.  Catallo  John  A.  Hedln 
Louis  J.  Clgnottl  Jeter  R.  Matthews   Jr. 
Francis  X.  Clegg  James  A.  Weather- 
Samuel  R.  Coffey  spoon 
William  W.  Draper 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


H.R.  14026 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6. 1966 

Mr.  RACE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  with  my 


constituents  the  various  Issues  of  na- 
tional importance — particularly  those 
issues  which  are  of  greatest  concern  to 
our  citizens. 

While  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  of  great 
concern  to  most,  the  problem  which  has 
caused  even  more  heated  comment  Is 
that  of  the  spiraling  cost  of  living,  tight 
money,  and  high  interest  rates. 

More  and  more  attention  has  been 
focused  by  the  public  on  the  matter  of 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.     I  have 


been  asked  time  and  time  again,  'Why 
arc  interest  rates  continuing  to  spiral? 
What  is  Congress  doing  to  control  this 
trend?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  feel, 
is  quite  obvious.  The  administration 
has  allowed  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  establish  poUcy  in  this  delicate  matter. 
It  is  quite  apparent,  now.  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  failed  In  its 
efforts  to  control  the  spiraling  economy 
through  control  of  bank  interest  rates. 
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What  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board'has  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  ofthte  major  banking 
houses,  and  those  dictates  have  resulted 
only  in  the  big  banking  houses  cornering 
a  larger  portion  of  the  circulating  capi- 
tal, increasing  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
workingman,  and  encouraging  a  further 
spiraling  of  the  inflationary  trend. 

In  other  words,  the  "fat  cat"  gets 
fatter;  the  "thin  cat"  gets  thinner;  and 
the  prospects  for  a  continuation  of  this 
trend  increase. 

The  measure  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering— H.R.  14026 — is  a  significant 
change  of  direction.  It  is  a  declaration 
of  economic  independence  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  op- 
pressive dictates  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  tell  the  Nation  that  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  mammoth  banking  houses  and 
their  hatchetman — the  Federal  Reserve 
'  Board. 

H.R.  14026  is  a  definite  step  by  Con- 
gress in  establishing  Its  intent  to  roll 
back  the  high-interest  rate  trend  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  spiraling  cost  of 
living. 

Former  President  Truman  has  warned 
the  Nation  of  the  possible  effects  of  this 
high-interest  condition.  The  building 
industry — particularly  that  segment  of 
it  which  deals  in  private  home  const  ruc- 
tion— is  experiencing  a  serious  recession 
which  could  easily  spread  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  plight  of  the  building  industry 
Is  directly  connected  to  the  current  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money.  It  is 
ample  proof  that  this  approach,  rather 
than  curbing  inflation,  has  resulted  In 
further  hardship  on  the  worklngman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  this 
measure.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
having  had  the  courage  to  offer  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  measure  in  light  of  the 
benefits  It  bears  for  not  only  the  working- 
man,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


prices  by  dumping,  or   the   mere   threat   of 
dumping  these  stocks  on  the  market. 

We  claim  no  expert  knowledge  with  re- 
gard to  the  economics  of  wheat  farming  but 
an  ides  advanced  by  an  Illinois  congress- 
man sounds  rea.sonable.  Congressman 
PiNDLET  has  asked  Freeman  to  price  govern- 
ment wheat  stacks  high  enough  to  keep 
them  out  of  nofmal  market  channels.  He 
said  this  would  give  the  farmers  the  price 
confldence  needed  to  boost  wheat  produc- 
tion to  the  level  desired  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  a  letter  to  Becretary  Freeman  the  Illi- 
nois congressmaa  had  this  to  say: 

■I  understand  you  are  giving  consideration 
to  a  further  Inorease  In  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotments. In  order  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  domestic  and  overseas  needs.  Un- 
der present  goveenmeiit  sales  policies,  I  ques- 
tion whether  ttie  simple  act  of  Increasing 
allotments  will  bring  the  desired  increase  In 
production. 

"To  assure  the  increase.  I  urge  that  you 
raise  to  $2  a  bushel — 80  per  cent  of  parity — 
the  minimum  price  at  which  government 
wheat  stocks  cab  be  sold  during  the  1967 
marketing  year.  This  will  give  farmers  con- 
fidence they  will  not  have  cutrate  competi- 
tion from  the  government's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  when  they  market  their 
crop. 

"By  pegging  the  minimum  go\ernment 
sale  price  at  $2  you  would.  In  effect  isolate 
government  holdings  from  market  channels 
and  let  competitive  disciplines  fix  prices  and 
bal.ince  supply  and  demand.  Government 
wheat  trading  wciuld  be  at  a  bare  mlnimvmi. 
No  longer  wouic  farmers  and  other  grain 
merchants  have  to  reckon  constantly  with 
unpredictable  government  sales  policies  be- 
cause the  m.^rket  prire  wcnild  undoubtedly 
remain  below  $2. 

"I  feel  confident  that  this  Insurance 
against  government  dumping  would  Inspire 
farmers  to  increese  production  to  the  desired 
level. 

"The  new  policy  on  sales  would  seem  to 
conform  Ideally  with  Administration  objec- 
tives." 


Freemaa's  Dipty-Doodle  Game 


-        EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6, 1966 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  regard- 
ing my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Paul 
FWDLEY,  entitled  "Freeman's  Dipsy- 
Doodle  Oame,"  which  api>eared  in  the 
August  20,  1966,  edition  of  the  Enid 
Morning  News: 

Fbxxman's  Dxpsy-Dooouc  Gaux 

On  occasion  OrvUle  Preeman  bu  played 
dlpsy-doodle  with  commodity  prices.  And 
this  cute  practice  hasnt  set  well  wltb  a  lot 
of  farmera.  Oiuu  thing  for  rtire.  It  haant 
been  condudve^  oonlMeaoe  on  the  part 
of  the  producer.  Holding  huge  stoeka  of 
grain  the  govenunent  can  and  doea  influence 


bers  of  Lions  International  that  a  new 
and  exciting  undertaking  Is  being  iniii- 
ated.  That  undertaking  is  a  worldwide 
essay  contest  on  the  subject  "Peace  I.^ 
Attainable."  Launching  of  this  greai 
new  project  is  in  keeping  with  the  theme 
'Search  for  Peace." 

Promotion  of  the  search  for  idea.s  rie- 
signed  to  make  world  peace  a  realitv  i^ 
the  worthiest  and  most  commendable  of 
poals.  Judging  from  the  past  succe',Ne.s 
of  Lions  International.  I  believe  all  the 
peoples  in  this  Nation  and  in  this  wcvld 
can  take  heart  from  this  new  effort. 


The  50tk  Anniversary  of  Lions 
International 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdau^  September  6, 1966 

Mr.  CALLABT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  personal  applause  at 
this  to  the  International  Association  of 
Lions  Clubs,  the  woi'Ws  largest  service 
club  organization. 

For  some  time,  I  have  observed  with 
sincere  thankflilness  the  work  of  Lion's 
International  In  the  field  of  visual  im- 
pairment. Numerous  programs,  actively 
supported  by  the  more  than  20,000  Lions 
clubs  in  the  world,  have  been  undertaken 
to  aid  those  who  are  visually  Impaired 
and  to  promote  eye  care  among  all 
peoples. 

The  several  civic  piograms  carried  out 
by  Lions  International  are  all  tailored 
to  the  organltation's  deep  involvement 
in  humanitarlati  activities  and  the  foster- 
ing of  better  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  f  »ee  world. 

In  this  the  50th  year  of  organization 
for  Lions  International  it  is  l)efitting  the 
past  performances  of  the  800,000  mem- 


Distinguished  Public  Servant  Retired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
mailins;  of  the  May  1966  i&sue  of  the 
Po.stma.sters  Gazette,  Arthur  V.  Smith  of 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  terminated  15  years  of 
eaiting  the  magazine  which  has  attained 
recognition  as  the  most  attractive  r.nd 
informative  postal  management  maga- 
zine in  the  Umted  States,  probably  the 
world.  The  Postmasters  Gazette  is  the- 
otricial  magazine  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Postmasters  and  has  been  pub- 
lished for  over  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  considerable  pride 
in  the  fact  that  I  had  the  pleasure,  as  a 
young  Congressman,  to  recommend  to 
President  Roosevelt  the  appointment  of 
Editor  Smith  as  postmaster  in  my  home- 
town of  Pascagoula,  Miss.  For  29  years 
Arthur  Smith  served  this  position  with 
credit  to  himself  and  the  service,  retir- 
ing under  the  mandatory  provision  of 
law  in  1963. 

He  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Postmasters  A.ssociation. 
During  his  administration  of  the  po.st  of- 
fice through  two  great  wars,  the  city  be- 
came the  most  impacted  small  city  in  the 
South  with  burgeoning  shipbuilding  and 
military  installations  incident  to  the 
wars.  This  growth  has  remained  and  is 
continuing  to  push  Pascagoula  to  top 
place  in  industrial  growth,  maritime  ex- 
pan-sion  and  seafood  processing.  It  i.s  the 
site  of  the  South 's  newest  and  most  mod- 
ern refinery  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Before  becoming  postmaster.  Smith 
edited  the  Pascagoula  Chronicle-Star 
and  the  Moss  Point  Advertiser,  winnins 
State  prizes  for  both  iii  quality  and  av-- 
pearance.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  Association  in  lf'34. 
He  served  several  terms  in  the  State  'cT- 
Lslature  and  authored  or  sponsared  tl;e 
present  State  highway  system,  seawall 
laws,  and  measures  aiffectlng  port  and 
industrial  development.  He  was  the  fir.~t 
State  officer  to  propose  building  couut.v 
airpoits. 

When  he  took  over  the  managon:?r.: 
of  the  Postmasters  Gazette  only  70  pe:- 
cent  of  the  postmasters  of  the  country 
were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  p^st- 
msister  organization.  Today  only  5  per- 
cent are  not.    Smith's  consistent  advo- 
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cacy  of  adequate  postal  rates,  compara- 
ble pay  for  those  In  the  management 
category  of  the  huge  mail  system,  l)etter 
working  conditions  for  all  In  the  service 
and  his  insistence  upon  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  all 
Government  workers  won  him  favor  and 
prestige  for  his  organization  from  the 
Postmaster  General  of  lx)th  adminis- 
trations. He  demanded  that  the  postal 
service  utilize  all  technological  advances, 
improve  and  broaden  its  service  com- 
patible with  the  country's  gi-owing  econ- 
omy. 

Smith  became  one  of  the  best  known 
postal  officials  in  the  country.  He  vis- 
ited more  than  one-half  of  the  States 
and  during  his  tenure  as  editor  addressed 
and  talked  to  over  60.000  postmasters 
who  entered  the  sei-vice  and  left  it.  As 
a  Mis.sisslpplan,  he  has  disseminated  per- 
tinent facts  of  his  State  and  projected 
its  image  into  more  big  and  little  places 
of  the  country  more  often  and  over  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  citizen.  All 
this  was  coordinated  with  the  overall  ef- 
fect to  improve  the  postal  service  and  the 
welfare  of  its  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur  Smith  was  a 
postmaster's  postmaster.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  of 
the  postmasters  as  well  as  the  postal 
officials  throughout  the  country.  The 
Postmasters  Gazette  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  had  this  to  say  cf  this 
distinguished  public  ser\'ant: 

Arthur   V.   Smith — Postmaster,   Editor. 
Friend 

la  1951.  Arthur  V.  Smith  assumed  the 
Editorship  of  the  PoetmasterB  Gazette  Last 
year  Arthur  retired  as  Postmaster  of  Pas- 
cagoula, Mississippi.  At  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  he  con- 
tinued his  editorial  duties  until  such  time 
as  a  qualified  replacement  could  be  found. 
On  May  1.  Timothy  Chlamardas  became  the 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Postmasters  Ga- 
zette. 

.Arthur  Smith,  a  true  gentleman  of  the 
South,  was  a  master  In  his  field.  He  had  a 
keen  .sense  In  editorializing  pertinent  postal 
issues  which  appealed  to  all  Postmasters. 
Each  issue  of  the  Gazette  was  a  gem.  It 
rated  with  the  best  association  publications 
m  the  United  States.  We  can  never  repay 
.\rthur  for   the   many   hours   of   outstanding 
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professional  service  he  rendered  to  our  great 
association  but  we  will  not  forget  the  Joy 
which  we  received  from  reading  the  crea- 
tions of  his  tremendous  talents.  We  shall 
continue  to  build  on  the  foundation  so  well 
established  by  Arthur  V.  Smith — postmaster. 
editor  and  friend. 


The  Late  Richard  D.  Grant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6, 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  this  distinguished 
body  of  the  passing  of  a  great  newspaper- 
man and  very  dear  personal  friend,  Rich- 
ard D.  Grant,  of  Boston. 

Eniring  his  long  career,  Dick  Grant 
became  a  living  legend  in  and  around  the 
statehouse.  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Massachusetts  delegation  who 
served  with  me  there,  will  agree  that  this 
familiar  figure  has  left  a  mark  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  his  countless 
friends,  and  a  certain  emptiness  in  those 
historic  halls  which  must  have  been  as 
a  second  home  to  him. 

Dick  inherited  his  penchant  for  public 
affairs  from  his  father  James  Grant  who 
is  remembered  as  the  last  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Hyde  Park 
before  it  was  incorporated  within  the 
city  of  Boston.  As  a  newspaperman  he 
worked  on  the  old  Boston  Transcript. 
He  was  named  chief  secretary  to  Gover- 
nor Curley  in  1935,  and  a  year  later  was 
appointed  public  utilities  commissioner. 
in  which  position  he  served  5  years. 

In  1942  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  and  served  as  a  captain  in  public 
relations.  After  a  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  he  left  in  1945  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

For  many  years  ^e  pubhshed  a  news- 
letter which  was  widely  read.  It  had  a 
salty  flavor,  I  always  enjoyed  reading 
Dick  Grant's  comments. 


The  printed  words  has  a  way  of  en- 
during, and  the  volumes  of  wisdom,  In- 
sight, and  good  honest  reporting  which 
Dick  Grant  has  left  us  will  be  his  own 
finest  testament,  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
in  his  "Advice  to  Writers  "  of  the  Daily 
Press  said ; 

Boil  her  down  until  she  simmers 
Polish  her  until  she  glimmers. 

It  was  as  if  Dick  Grant  lived  and 
worked  by  these  words,  and  thi-ough  the 
deep  grief  I  feel  at  this  time,  I  know 
that  thoughts  of  this  dear  friend  will, 
like  his  work,  continue  to  glimmer  in  all 
of  our  memories.  All  of  us  who  have 
recognized  the  qualities  which  make 
preat  newspapers  great  men  will  un- 
derstand the  feelings  I  find  difficult  to 
express  in  offering  this  tribute  to  a  serv- 
ant of  truth,  Richard  D.  Grant. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  wife,  Margaret,  and  the  other 
members  of  Richard  Grant's  family. 


American  Soccer  League  Champions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Roma  Sports  Club  of 
Paterson  has  won  the  championship  of 
the  American  Soccer  League.  In  these 
days  when  we  hear  so  much  about  tur- 
moil and  strife  it  is  good  to  see  young 
men  engaging  in  such  wholesome  activity 
meet  with  such  success. 

The  Roma  Soccer  Team  is  compKjsed 
of  persons  of  ItaUan  descent,  and  they 
have  made  the  entire  city  of  Paterson, 
N.J,,  proud  of  them.  I  commend  them 
on  their  fine  achievement.  The  president 
of  the  club,  Beruto  Domiani.  and  the 
manager  of  the  team,  Luigi  Petrocola. 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  job  well. 
done. 


SENATE 

WlDNKSDAY,  SkPIKMIUiH  7,  19i)() 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel 
K.  iNotTYE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 


Almighty  God,  so  teach  us  to  number 
our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom. 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  serv- 
ants and  Thy  glory  unto  Thy  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us:  and  establish  Thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the 
»ork  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  It. 


For  the  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation: whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord 
is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall 
I  be  afraid? 

Though  an  host  should  encamp  against 
me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear:  though  war 
should  rise  against  me,  in  this  will  I  be 
confident. 

Unworthy  though  we  are.  Thou  hast 
made  us  keepers  for  our  day  of  the  holy 
torch  of  freedom  the  F^^unding- Fathers 
kflrdled  with  their  lives, 

St^el  our  wills  and  steady  our  hands 
with  power,  and  wisdom,  that  with  eager 
joy  we  may  dedicate  the  Nations 
strength  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  a  new 
life  for  Thy  children  everywhere. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemers 
name.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ioliov.- 
ing  letter; 

U.S   Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  7.  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  .ibseni  from  the  Sen-ite 
I  appoint  Hon.  Danifl  K    Inot-ye.  a  Senator 
from   the   Stale    of   Hawaii,    to   perform   the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab.sence 
Carl  Kayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
a.s  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


CALL   OF  THE   ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senate  having  adjourned  in 
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the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

I  No.   245   Leg.] 


Anderson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

a;iss 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Bayh 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

BOgRS 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Burdlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell.  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va 

Long.  La. 

Russell.  a&. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansneld 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Clark 

McOee 

Smith 

nirkaen 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Stennis 

Oore 

Monroney 

Symington 

Orllftn 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Tower 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Williams,  N  J 

Jackson 

Pell 

Yarborou?h 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Maiyland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChttrchI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  Mr.  Douglas  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  tMr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayhen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTYRE],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Monsale],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSCl,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MxjsKiEl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr,  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Washlngrton  [Mr.  Mag- 
ntjson],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Ttdings],  and  the  Senator 
irom  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonq]  .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
::ett]  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
m<ng  [Mr.  Sncpsoif],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
are  detained  on  official  business. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quoruti  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Bergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  ffom  Montana,  (Putting 
the  question.) 

The  motion  i.s  aTrerd  to;  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Aitns  i.s  directed  to  request 
^the  presence  of  absent  Senators. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamlier  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Ervln 
Grueiiliig 


Hinjskfi 
MeClellau 


Williams,  Del. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bvro 
of  Virginia  in  tlie  ciiairi.  A  quomm  is 
present. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  M.ansfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  6,  1566,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    TJIE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  fi-om  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Haclcney,  one  of  its 
reading  cierks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  btlls  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate : 

S  1684.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land    in   Marengo  County,   Ala.; 

S  2366.  An  act  lo  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  of  January  21,  1929  (45  Stat.  1091). 
as  amended: 

S.  3354.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  est:^b- 
lishing  the  revolting  fund  for  e.xpert  assist- 
ance loaiis  to  Indian  tribes; 

3.  3576.  An  act  to  amend  section  2241  of 
title  -8.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  »nd  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  habeae  corpus  by  persons  In  cus- 
tody under  Judgments  and  sentences  of 
State  courts;  .ind 

S  J.  Res.  178,  Joint  resolution  lo  delete  the 
intei-est  rate  limitation  on  debentirree  issued 
by  Federal  Intern^ediate  credit  banks. 

The  message  Rise  announced  that  the 
House  had  parsed  the  bill  'S.  3051  > 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
compact  between  Missouri  and  Kansa.s 
creating  the  Ktnsos  City  Area  Trans- 
portation District  and  the  Kan.sas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senat.<?. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
iS.  254)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  me 
Hou.se  insisted  uiX)n  its  amendments,  to 
the  bill  iS.  2393i  to  authorize  additional 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  positions  »or 
use  in  aujencies  or  functions  created  or 
substantially  expanded  after  June  30. 
1965,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agrrjct 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  t.vo 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Hen'jerson.  and  Mr.  Gross  were  rp- 
pointed  managers  on  thf  part  of  the 
HoiLse  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  pa.^sed  the  following  bill,'?, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  4457  .^n  .let  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L    Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller; 

H  R.  5392,  An  act  to  terminate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
lor  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5958,  An  act  relating  to  applications 
for  writ.s  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  ca"!- 
t(xly  pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State  courts. 

HR.7;i82.  An  act  to  amend  section  l,'J9i 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  venue; 

H.R.  7648.  An  act  to  authorize  long-term 
le.ises  on  the  San  Xavier  and  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  8034.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dian people  of  Menominee  County,  Wis.,  and 
lor  otl'.er  purposes; 

H  R  8314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
RaJka  Soda; 

H  R.  9,323.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  law  est.'ib- 
Ushing  the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund; 

H.R.  12437.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  n 
Judsj-ment  In  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of 
Indians,   and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13508.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secrelan' 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  ihe  re.sources 
Of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
fu:tliorize  certain  necessary  step?  to  be  taker. 
to  protect  those  resources  froq*  adverse  Fpd- 
eral  actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  liiat 
program; 

H.R.  13051.  An  act  lo  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HR.  14754.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sece- 
l.iry  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain 
oil  and  gas  lease; 

H.R  15510.  An  act  to  amend  the  Conso.i- 
dnted  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  or 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretriry  of  Agricul- 
ture to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  Insured  loan  borrowers  and  trans- 
mit them  to  the  holder  of  the  note  in  Install- 
nirnts  as  they  become  due; 

HR.  15766.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commi.ssion  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  and 

H  R  17119.  An  act  lo  amend  title  10 
Ifnited  States  Code,  to  permit  members  o.' 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  a."signed  or  detailed 
lo  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration.   Der.artment    of    Commerce. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R  4457.  All  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L 
Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller; 

H.R  5958.  An  act  relating  to  applicaticns 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  cv.s- 
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tody    pursuant     to     judgments     of     State 
courts; 

H  R.  7382  An  act  to  amend  section  1391 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
10  venue; 

H-R.  8ei4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlse 
Rajka  soda; 

H.R.  13551.  An  act  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  R  15766.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
L.^ws:  txi  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5302.  An  act  to  terminate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

HR.9323.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

HR.7e48.  An  act  to  authorize  lonp-term 
leases  on  the  San  Xavier  and  Salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  Reservations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  12437.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13508.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opfKirtunity  to  act  on  that 
program;   and 

H.R.  14754.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  ceruiin  oil 
and  gas  lease;  to  the  Commute  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.8034  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dian people  of  Menominee  County,  Wis.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HJl.  15310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Secretary 
by  insured  loan  borrowers  and  transmit  them 
to  the  holder  of  the  note  in  Installments  as 
they  become  due:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

HR.  17119.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Environmental  Science  Services  .Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Commerce;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
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imoiis  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferrdd  as  follows: 

By  Ur.  DOMINICK: 

S.  3804.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  bo  as  to  provide  that 
payments  of  not  to  exceed  HO.OOO  made 
under  private  insurance  policies  shall  be  ex- 


Res.  106^  to  urge  that  the  President  in- 
crease tariffs  on  papermaking  machinery 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
article  XXVni  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 


eluded  from  annual  income  compuUtlons  in     pj.y^t^(}  j^  full  when  submitted   by  Mr. 
"""'""""    '""         ''       ""Ho,     Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  which  ap- 

p>ears  tmder  a  separate  heading.  > 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

8.  3625.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  be- 
ing constructed  on  the  Allegheny  River. 
Pa.,  as  the  "Kinzua  Dant,"  and  the  lake  to 
be  formed  by  such  dam  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  as  the  "Allegheny  Reservoir" 
(Rept.  No.  1590). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Commitee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments; 

H.R.  14548.  Ai  art  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter 
Into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1591), 


determining  eligtbility  for  pension  under 
such  chapter;  to  the  Committee  oa  Finance, 
and 

S.    3805.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  in  order 
to    authorize    the    payment    of    educational 
assistance   allowances   under    chapter    34   of 
title    38,    United    States    Code,    to    eligible 
veterans    who   began    a   summer   course    of 
education  before  June   1.   1966.  but  finished 
before   June   30,   1966;    to  the   Conuiilltee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HART; 
S.  3806.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sandra 
Haydous;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE   (by  request)  : 
S.  3807.  A   bill    to   amend    Public   Law   89- 
428   to   authorize   the   Atomic   Energy   Com- 
mission to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  a  large  scale  combination  nuclear 
power-desalting  project,  and  appropriations 
therefor.  In  accordance  with  section  261   of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
and 

S  3808  A  bill  to  amend  the  EUR  ATOM 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (by 
request  1  : 
S.  3809.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    Public 
Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the  Gen- 
eral   Services    Administration    an    additional 
copy  of  certain  publications;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3810.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Civilian  Aviation  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

S.  3811.  A  bill  to  permit  for  a  3-year  period 
the  use  of  two  foreign-built  vessels  ijetween 
points  in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inovye  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  which  aj^pear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  E.^STLAND- 
S  3812.  A  bill  to  repeal  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d  et  seq.); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastlakd  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  pppear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN ; 
S.  3813.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  an  ionosonde  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S  3814.  A  bill   to   authorize   the   Secretary 
of   the   Interior  to   conduct   a   study   of   the 
Charles  River  and  Its  tributaries  in  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
(See  the  remarlis  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  introduced  Uie  above  bill 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  } 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  . 
S  J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim   the  first  week  in 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  Clean  Water 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GRirriN  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for   the  transaction  of  routine 
morning   business  with  a  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  statements. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
Senator  modify  that  request  to  provide 
that  the  unfinished  business  may  not  be 
displaced  during  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  do  so.  That  was  the  intention  of 
the  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  iman- 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PROPOSED    INCREASE    OF    TARIFFS 

ON  PAPERMAKING  MACHINERY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted a  concmrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 


TO  PERMIT  FOR  A  3-YEAR  PERIOD 
THE  USE  OF  TWO  FOREIGN- 
BUILT  VESSELS  BETWEEN  POINTS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  faces  peculiar  problems 
in  transportation  within  its  borders  be- 
cause of  the  many  islands  which  make 
up  the  State,  separated  by  stretches  of 
ocean.  Most  of  the  States  with  coast 
lines  have  an  alternative  to  water  trans- 
port between  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Hawaii  has  no  alternate  form  except  air. 
which  is  not  completely  adequate  to  meet 
all  the  needs  of  our  people.  Because  of 
tliis  geographic  characteristic,  the  usual 
local  problems  of  transportation  within 
a  State  are  complicated  by  Federal  laws 
governing  ocean  shipping.  Steamship 
service  currently  being  provided  is  not 
fully  adequate  for  its  needs  and  barge 
hne   seiTice   is  both  slow   and  costly. 

After  careful  study  of  the  problem,  the 
State  desires  to  conduct  an  experiment, 
using  two  modern  ferry -type  vessels,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
sufficient  demand  for  the  service  to  make 
it  self-supporting.  A  number  of  feasi- 
bility Studies  have  been  made  which 
recommend  the  proposal,  but  since  these 
studies  also  indicate  the  vessels  would 
cost  $6  million  each,  exclusive  of  berth- 
ing facilities  and  operating  costs,  the 
State  understandably  is  reluctant  to 
make  the  plunge  without  the  further  as- 
surances of  an  actual  trial  run.  The 
prognosis  for  future  utilization  of  such 
a  facility,  if  inaugurated,  presupposes 
that  new  modes  of  business  operations 
and  warehousing  would  ensue,  that  m- 
terisland  travel  by  tourists  and  local 
people  would  increase,  and  that  with  the 
normal  growth  of  the  population  and 
economy  the  benefits  to  the  general 
public  would  justify  the  expenditures. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  which 
would  be  required  to  purchase  U.S  -built 
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veoaels  to  conduct  this  experiment,  and 
becatue  of  the  nonavailability  of  such 
▼esselfl  as  can  be  safely  used  In  the  open 
seas  which  separate  the  Islands,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  suspend 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Jones 
Act,  so  far  as  this  program  is  concerned, 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  Two  foreign-flag 
vessels  have  been  located,  which  are 
available  for  lease  or  charter  by  the  State 
or  private  citizens  for  operation  in  the 
coastal  shipping  between  points  solely 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Sta'^  of 
Hawaii.  The  proposed  3-year  trial  period 
would  demonstrate  whether  sulSclent 
revenue  would  be  generated  to  support 
the  service  and  justify  investment  3f  the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  U.S. -built 
vessels. 

While  there  is  no  exact  precedent  sit- 
uation of  which  we  are  cognizant,  several 
exceptions  to  the  prohibitions  regarding 
foreign-flag  vessels  in  the  coastal  and 
intercoastal  shipping  of  the  United 
States  have  been  made.  The  Hawaiian 
proposal  is  for  lease  or  charter  of  foreign- 
built  vessels  to  be  operated  by  U.S.  cit- 
izens and  not  by  a  foreign  agency.  Re- 
strictions on  Intercoastal  trade  have  been 
temporarily  lifted  to  meet  special  condi- 
tions or  needs  on  several  occasions,  the 
most  recent  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
shipment  of  lumber  from  the  United 
States  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Because  of  Inadequate  and  InsufQcient 
U.S.-flag  service  to  Puerto  Rico  for  lum- 
ber shippers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Jones  Act  provisions  were  suspended  for 
1  year  in  1962  (76  Stat.  1201).  Foreign- 
flag  vessels  were  permitted  to  provide 
service  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
from  ports  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
eastern States  for  shipment  of  lumber  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  period  covered  was 
from  October  1962  until  October  23,  1963. 
Legislation  was  Introduced  to  extend  the 
program  but  failed  to  pass.  Lumber  ship- 
pers asserted  that  U.S.  flags  were  not 
providing  the  needed  service  to  many  of 
the  ports  involved  because  of  the  small 
volume  of  general  cargo  available  at  the.se 
ports. 

Canadian-flag  vessels  were  permitted 
to  transport  coal  to  Ogdensburg,  N.Y., 
from  other  U.S.  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  connecting  tributary  waters  in  1956 
and  1957  (70  Stat.  1090).  Suspension  of 
the  shipping  laws  allowed  Canadian-flag 
vessels  to  carry  iron  ore  on  the  Great 
Lakes  between  U.S.  ports  (66  Stat.  1956) 
for  6  months  in  1952 — ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952.  Similar  suspensions  were 
in  force  In  1942,  1948,  and  1949  to  1951. 

Canadian-flag  vessels  were  permitted 
to  carry  passengers  between  ports  In 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  passengers  and 
merchandise  between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and 
southeastern  Alaska  or  the  continental 
United  States  direct  or  via  foreign  ports, 
for  1  year  in  195&-56  (72  Stat.  244,  Pub- 
lic Law  85-473).  Similar  arrangements 
were  also  in  force  at  various  times  from 
1949  to  1958,  and  in  1961.  The  1961  act 
(75  Stat.  196)  carries  no  time  limit. 

Prom  October  10  to  December  31, 1951. 
Canadian-flag  vessels  were  permitted  to 
carry  grain  between  U.S.  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  (65  Stat.  371  >. 


An  act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  533)  provided 
for  admission  to  registry  and  use  of  cer- 
tain foreign -built  hydrofoil  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  between  and  among 
points  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  as  long  as  they  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  citizeos  of  the  United  States. 

SiJecial  legislation,  such  as  75  Stat. 
492 — September  13.  1961 — has  provided 
for  admission  to  U.S.  registry  and  opera- 
tion in  the  coaatal  trade  of  the  United 
States  of  foreign-built  vessels,  purchased 
by  U.S.  citizens  Jind  operated  by  them  in 
coastwise  trade. 

In  view  of  th«  fact  that  tlie  proposed 
experimental  operation  In  Hawaii  in- 
volves operation  of  the  leased  or  char- 
tered vessels  by  U.S.  citizens,  rather  than 
by  a  foreign  company,  there  would  ap- 
f>ear  to  be  more  reason  for  the  limited 
suspension  of  tlie  Shipping  Act  provi- 
sions in  this  instance  than  for  the  many 
exceptions  that  have  been  made  for  serv- 
ices provided  by  foreign-flag  operators 
in  the  instances  cited. 

Therefore.  I  solicit  your  .support  for 
this  legislation,  which  would  permit  the 
State  of  Hawaii  a  3-year  period  in  which 
to  conduct  an  experiment  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  incorporating  an  intercoastal 
ferry  system. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  i&.  3811 1  to  permit  for  a 
3-year  period  the  use  of  two  foreign- 
built  vessels  betueen  points  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  introfluced  by  Mr.  Inouye.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  C3Dmmlttee  on  Commerce. 


BILL  TO  NULLIFY  SO-CALLED 
SCHOOL  Ama  HOSPITAL  GUIDE- 
LINES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  nullify 
the  so-called  scjiool  and  hospital  guide- 
lines. It  would  do  this  by  repealing  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This 
section  has  beeti  horribly  abused.  It  is 
the  source  of  raiuch  trouble.  The  guide- 
lines go  far  beyond  the  law.  They  have 
no  sanction  in  the  law.  Their  promulga- 
tion is  an  attenipt  to  build  an  Interracial 
society  in  the  South. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  there 
was  a  statement  made  by  William  H. 
Booth,  chairman,  the  City  of  New  York 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  in  which 
he  testified:       I 

If  we  are  ever  to  attain  a  true  multiracial 
society,  free  of  tlie  crass  Implngent  of  caste, 
we  ought  to  begin  with  our  young  people 
whose  minds,  wa  assume,  are  devoid  of  the 
wrong  of  their  elders.  The  school  can  and 
should  be  the  proving  ground  for  racial  and 
ethnic  pluralism. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  is  behind 
these  guidelines.  The  guidelines  are 
against  the  interests  of  both  races.  Con- 
ditions have  become  very  low.  Indeed, 
when  the  siged,  the  ill.  the  infirm,  and 
little  children  are  used  as  pawns  in  a 
political  power  play  to  gamer  the  bloc 
vote  of  pressura  groups. 

Southern  people,  all  the  people  of  the 
entire  country  for  that  matter,  have  a 
common  interest  in  supporting  this  legis- 


lation. All  Americans  have  a  common 
interest  in  opposing  government  without 
samction  of  law.  These  guideUnes  aie 
without  legal  sanction. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  quote  what  the 
man  who  in  now  the  Vice  President  .said 
in  1964,  when  he  was  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota : 

While  the  Constitution  prohibits  segrti;;i- 
tion.  It  does  not  require  Integration.  The 
busing  of  children  to  achieve  racial  balance 
would  be  an  act  to  effect  the  integration  of 
schools. 

In  fact.  If  the  the  bill  were  to  compel  it 
It  would  be  a  violation,  because  it  would  be 
haiidUng  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  r.ice 
The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  integrate  the 
schools;  it  does  attempt  to  eliminate  segre- 
gation in  the  school  systems. 

These  guidelines  are  without  Ipial 
sanction.  They  are  based  upon  intimi- 
dation and  coercion.  Force  has  been 
used  in  an  attempt  to  mold  the  Southern 
States  and  southern  people  into  inter- 
racial institutions  and  racial  monLril- 
ization.  This  is  the  issue.  It  is  upor. 
this  basis  that  we  shall  oppose  them 

I  continually  read  in  the  press  that 
segregation  is  widespread  in  the  North 
Northern  people  are  not  being  punished 
as  are  southern  people.  Show  me  a  case 
in  the  North  where  a  hospital  has  been 
denied  medicare  because  a  white  man 
and  a  Negro  do  not  occupy  the  .same 
room.  In  the  North  they  are  not  bein. 
denied  their  rights  because  they  fail  to 
comply.  This  abuse  has  happened 
throughout  the  South.  Show  me  the 
first  suit  in  the  North  to  force  schools 
to  Integrate.  In  fact,  northern  people 
defy  the  interracial  pattern.  They  do 
so  with  impunity.  Who  has  heard  of 
suits  against  segregated  schools  and  hos- 
pitals in  States  north  of  the  Ma.son- 
Dixon  line?  We  inust  fight  for  thi.s  bill 
It  is  both  just  and  right.  Southern  peo- 
ple must  stand  their  ground.  They  mu.^t 
remain  firm  and  determined.  Our  people 
must,  by  all  means,  remain  united  V. 
we  do  this,  we  will  in  the  end  be  vic- 
torious. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3812)  to  repeal  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U,S  C 
2000d  et  seq,t,  Introduced  by  Mr,  E,\st- 
LAND,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tht 
Judiciao'. 

ELIMINATION    OP    POLLUTION    OF 
CHARLES    RIVER,    MASS.— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILL 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Mr 
President,  I  have  just  completed  a  tun 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  Udall,  of  the  polluted 
rivers  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  wa.s  ap- 
palling to  see  what  our  neglect  and  in- 
difference have  done  to  one  of  our  mo,st 
precious  natural  resources.    One  of  the 
rivers  we  toured  was  the  historic  Char'e.< 
River  Basin  and  its  tributaries  in  Massa- 

The  Charles  River  is  one  of  the  great 
historic  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  ci 
Massachusetts.  In  Colonial  times  the 
waters  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  were 
pure  and  clear.    The  beauty  of  the  water 


combined  with  the  beauty  of  the  rolling 
hills  of  eastern  Massachusetts  through 
which  the  Charles  winds  its  way  made  a 
matchless  combination.  But  the  imrity 
of  the  Charles  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Charles  is  now  a  dirty  river,  areas 
of  which  are  condemned  by  the  health 
authorities  and  unfit  for  any  form  of 
recreation  or  fishing.  It  is  a  sad  sight, 
indeed,  to  see.  as  Secretary  Udall  and  I 
did  yesterday,  bath  houses  and  beaches 
along  the  Charles,  which  were  in  use  per- 
haps 20  years  ago,  lying  unused  and 
abandoned  now. 

At  long  last  action  is  being  taken  to 
halt  this  continuing  deterioration.  Sec- 
retary Udall  has  announced  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  provide  a 
$1  million  gi-ant  to  aid  the  metropolitan 
district  commission  in  the  construction 
of  a  $4.3  million  water  detention  and 
chlorinating  facility  on  the  Charles. 
This  facility  would  serve  to  treat  the 
sewerage  and  runoff  from  storm  drains 
which  is  presently  one  of  the  causes  of 
pollution  on  the  Charles  River.  But 
helpful  as  this  project  will  be,  far  more 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve this  once  great  natural  resource. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  Charles  River  Basin 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  concerning  the  action  which 
must  be  taken  to  save  the  Charles. 

The  study  would  cover  all  areas  of 
water  pollution  and  beautification  and 
planning.  It  would  he  a  joint  effoit  in- 
volving not  only  the  Federal  Government 
but  State  and  local  authoritie.s  as  well. 

Within  3  years  after  the  imtiation  of 
the  study  the  Secretai-y  shall  submit  to 
the  President  a  complete  report  recom- 
mending the  action  that  is  needed. 

Mr,  President.  Representative  Thomas 
P.  ONeill.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts, 
on  Ausoist  26  introduced  a  similar  meas- 
ure in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Both  he  and  I  share  the  same  intent; 
we  wLsh  to  restore  and  preserve  what 
wa.s  once  one  of  our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious assets,  so  that  the  p>eople  of  Massa - 
chu.$clts  and  those  who  visit  our  Com- 
monwealth will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Charles  Ri'er 
Basin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S,  3814 1  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  Charles  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  Ma.ssachusetts.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works. 


NATIONAL    CLEAN    WATER    WEEK 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  century  John  Ballanline  Gough 
wrote : 

Everywhere  water  is  a  thing  of  beauty, 
Sletiming  in  the  dewdrop:  singing  in  the  suni- 
mer  rain;  shining  in  the  ice-gems  til  the 
!«ives  all  seem  to  turn  to  living  Jewels; 
spreading  a  golden  veil  over  the  setting  sun; 
w  a  white  gauze  around  the  midnight  moon. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  centui-y,  water  is 
lot  a  thing  of  beauty — evei-ywhere,    Om' 


Nation's  waterways  have  been  so  con- 
taminated that  a  more  accurate  ap- 
praisal for  the  20th  century  would  b«: 
water  Is  a  thing  of  pollution — almost 
everywhere. 

Himian  existence  depends  on  water. 
Genesis  tells  us  that  although,  at  first, 
the  earth  was  without  form,  theie  was 
water  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  Science  tells  us 
that  the  earliest  forms  of  life  first  existed 
in  water.  We  know  that  oiu-  bodies  are 
70  percent  water.  Without  water,  life 
could  not  exLst  on  this  earth. 

Water  is  man's  most  Important  natural 
resource.  It  has  been  the  key  to  man's 
advancement  .since  before  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history.  It  is  necessary  to 
his  business,  his  health  and  his  recrea- 
tion. However,  to  be  useful,  water  must 
be  clean. 

The  pollution  of  our  Nation's  water- 
ways has  reached  alarming  proportions. 
The  remaining  supply  of  fresh  water  is 
gradually  being  rendered  useless  by  the 
steady  addition  of  municipal,  industrial 
and  agricultural  wastes.  In  1960  the 
amount  of  industrial  wastes  being  poured 
into  U,S,  waters  was  10  times  what  it 
had  been  in  1900.  At  present  rates  the 
U'60  amount  will  have  doubled  by  1980. 

Too  many  of  our  once  clear  blue  rivers 
and  lakes  are  now  colored  a  sludgy  brown 
or  slimy  green.  Beaches  are  fouled  by 
determent  foam  and  floaiiiiit  debri.s. 
Driniting  water  is  becoming  less  and  less 
palatable.  Many  rivers  have  t)ecome 
giant  sewers.  Pollution  is  a  hazard  to 
our  health,  a  threat  to  our  economy  and 
a  blot  on  the  face  of  our  Nation. 

Although  many  Americans  are  con- 
cerned because  pollution  has  reached 
alarming  proportions,  there  are  many 
w  ho  do  not  know  what  can  or  should  be 
done  about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  inuoducing  a  joint 
resolution  w  hich  would  authorize  and  re- 
quost  the  President  to  proclaim  the  first 
week  in  April  each  year  as  National  Clean 
Water  Week. 

During  National  Clean  Water  Week 
each  year  the  attention  of  all  Americans 
would  be  focused  upon  water  nced.s  and 
water  problems.  Citizens  would  learn 
that  the  cost  of  water  pollution  control  is 
an  expense  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  high  standar<i  of 
living. 

I  have  introduced  this  joint  resolution 
calling  for  a  National  Clean  Water  Week 
because  i  believe  that  the  first  and  most 
important  step  toward  the  solution  of 
our  water  problems  is  the  development 
of  an  increased  public  awareness  of  our 
water  resources  and  the  demand  that  our 
growing  population  and  sophisticated 
society  makes  upon  those  resources. 

During  National  Clean  Water  Week, 
community  and  business  orgariizations 
would  be  encouraged  to  study  water 
problems  and  needs  in  their  particular 
ai-eas.  Citiz^iitS  of  all  walks  of  hfe  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Gov- 
ernment officials  at  all  levels  to  discuss 
and  plan  solutions  for  water  problems. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  read  Coleridge's 
refrain  in  "The  Ancient  Mariner": 

Water,  water,  everj-where. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink, 

I  did  not  dream  that  one  day  I  would 
be  looking  at  Michigan  lakes  and  rivers 


and  wondering  how  soon  that  same  re- 
frain would  be  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  193;  to 
autliorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
first  week  in  April  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Clean  Water  Week,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  Griffin,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj-,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J,  Res,  193 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
IS  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
first  week  in  April  as  "National  Clean  Water 
Wcelt",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate educational  and  other  activities  to 
promote  public  understanding  of  the  neces- 
sity lor  water  pollution  control. 


INCREASED     TARIFFS     ON     PAPER - 
MAKING  MACHINERY 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  concurrent  resolution  urging  that 
the  President  increase  tarififs  on  paper- 
making  machinery  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  article  XXVII  of  the 
GATT, 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
domestic  papermaking  machinery  com- 
panies are  suffering  seriously  from  com- 
petitive imports  of  papennakinR  machin- 
ery. The.se  imports  threaten  their  future 
economic  welfare  and  that  of  their  em- 
ployees. Members  of  the  industry  have 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Honorable 
Christian  Herter.  the  Special  Represent- 
ative for  Trade  Negotiations,  requesting 
that  he  take  action  under  article 
XXVIII 

Under  article  XX'VIII.  the  United 
States  has  until  September  30.  1966,  to 
give  notice  of  its  invocation  of  the  so- 
called  open  ,<;eason  procedure  under 
article  XXVIII,  Under  this  procedure 
the  United  States  can  increase  the  tariff 
on  a  product  that  is  now  subject  to  a 
tariff  concession,  provided  it  grants  com- 
pensatory tariff  reductions  on  ancthf^r 
trade  item  or  items  accounting  for  an 
equivalent   amount   of  trade. 

As  the  concurrent  resolution  makes 
plain,  the  paper  machinery  industry  is 
facing  a  serious  threat  from  imports:  liie 
domestic  industry's  highly  labor  inten- 
sive manufacturing  processes  make  it  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  low-cost  foreign 
competition,  and  the  imp>ort  penetration 
of  this  market  is  similar  to  that  which 
was  faced  several  years  ago  by  the  cotton 
textile  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate that  the  Senate  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  invoke  the  rights  we  have  under 
the  GATT  to  secure  a  moderate  adjust- 
ment of  the  duty  applicable  to  imixirts 
of  papermaking  machinery. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  196)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  106 

Whereas  under  Uie  Qeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  the  assured  Ufe  of  tariff 
concessions  granted  by  the  United  States 
and  other  nations,  parties  to  the  Agreement, 
Is  limited  to  three-year  periods  automatically 
renewable  except  as  to  concessions  on  which 
timely  notice  ot  modification  or  withdrawal 
Is  given  prior  to  the  commencement  ot  a  new 
three-year  period;  and 

Whereas  under  Article  XXVni  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  any 
Contracting  Party  may  on  the  first  day  of 
each  three-year  period  modify  or  withdraw  a 
concession  previously  granted,  subject  only  to 
the  obligation  prior  thereto  to  consult  with 
the  Contracting  Party  with  which  such  con- 
cession was  initially  negotiated  and  other 
Contracting  Parties  determined  to  have  a 
principal  supplying  Interest  with  a  view  to 
securing  their  agreement  to  such  change, 
Including  the  poaeibllity  of  compensatory  ad- 
justment In  other  tariff  Itenui  tu  uuu^cum 
the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually 
advantageous  concessions  not  less  favorable 
to  trade  than  those  provided  for  in  CATT 
concessions  prior  to  such  negotiations;  and 

Whereas  the  six  months'  period  preceding 
the  first  day  of  each  three-year  period  has 
been  established  as  the  period  within  which 
any  nation  desiring  to  exercise  its  rights 
under  Article  XXViri  of  GATT  may  give 
notice  of  Its  intention  to  the  other  Contract- 
ing Parties;  and 

Whereas  the  assured  life  of  the  GATT 
tariff  concessions  presently  extends  to  De- 
cember 31,  1906,  January  1,  1967,  is  the  first 
day  of  the  next  three-year  period  of  assured 
Ufe  for  such  concessions,  and  the  six  months' 
"open  season"  for  the  giving  of  notice  of  In- 
tention to  modify  or  withdraw  tariff  conces- 
sions under  Article  XXVIII  commenced  on 
July  1,  1966;  and 

Whereas  Article  XXVIII  has  frequently 
been  Invoked  by  other  nations  lor  the  modi- 
fication or  withdrawal  of  particular  tariff 
concessions,  and  the  United  States,  In  view 
of  these  precedents  and  the  explicit  terms  of 
Article  XXVm  of  GATT,  has  a  clear  right  to 
Initiate  similar  actions  during  the  current 
"open  season"  period  for  modification;   and 

Whereas  U.S.  Imports  of  machinery  for  the 
papermaking  industries  have  increased  211 
per  centum  from  1962  to  1965,  while  UjB.  ex- 
ports declined  by  20  per  centum  and  the 
\JJB.  balance  of  trade  In  such  machinery 
declined  by  43  per  centum  during  the  same 
period,  and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world  export 
trade  In  such  machinery  declined  from  24 
per  centum  In  1963  to  17  per  centum  in 
19M;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  an  exceptionally 
high  level  and  rate  of  Increase  in  capital  ex- 
penditures per  production  worker  maintained 
by  the  domestic  industry  producing  ma- 
chinery for  the  papermaking  Industries,  the 
domestic  industry's  highly  labor-intensive 
manufacturing  processes  make  it  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  low-cost  foreign  competition; 
and 

Whereas,  the  level  of  Import  duties  and 
other  frontier  Imposts  on  Imports  of  paper 
industries  machinery  by  the  principal  for- 
eign supplying  nations  Is  not  less  than  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  two  times  or  more 
the  level  of  TTjS.  import  duties,  which  are  the 
lowest  of  any  supplier  of  such  machinery; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States'  market  Is  now 
the  principal  outlet  for  the  sale  of  machinery 


produced  In  the  U^ted  States  for  the  paper- 
making  industries^  and  the  import  penetra- 
tion of  that  market  has  now  risen  to  a  level 
comparable  to  thaft  which  existed  in  the  cot- 
ton textile  trade  wben  the  United  States  took 
the  Initiative  of  securing  reasonable  Import 
regulation  througk  the  negotiation  of  an  In- 
ternational arrangement  on  cotton  textiles; 
and 

Whereas,  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees 
of  the  U.8.  industry  producing  papermaking 
machines  and  to  maintain  the  potential  of 
that  Industry  for  sconomlc  growth  by  reserv- 
ing for  it  a  sultal^e  share  in  and  the  growth 
of  the  domestic  rQarket  for  paper  Industries 
machinery,  the  United  States  Government 
should  exercise  its  clear  right  under  Article 
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XXVm  of  GATT  to  modify  existing  tarts 
concessions  by  restoring  them  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  that  now  maintained  by  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  suppliers  of  such  machlncrv 
through  their  combinaUon  of  duties  aiiu 
frontier  taxes;   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  R.-p. 
resentatives  co-ncurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  or  his 
authorized  representative  should  invoke  the 
rights  conferred  upon  the  United  States  hv 
Article  XXVni  of  GATT  to  modify  the  tan- 
concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  so 
as  to  restore  the  rate  of  duty  specified  iir 
the  applicable  tariff  Items  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  the  level  speci- 
fied below : 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Articles 


Mrtchiiie*  tot  milking  oclliilosio  pulp,  paper,  or  paper! wtird;  marhtnes 
for  jirocesSliiK  or  finishing  pulp,  piiper,  or  paperl>oard,  or  making 
them  up  isto  articles: 

Machines  lor  injiking  rellulosic  pulp,  paper,  or  paperboard 

Other..., 

Tiirts  ot  the  Ibregoing  mnchliies: 

lied  plat#s,  roll  huis,  and  other  stock-trcatiug  parts  for  pulp  or  paper 

miiohiSes. 
Other: 

i'arts  of  madiiues  for  mokhig  cellukieic  pulp,  paper  cht  paper- 

iKiSrd. 
OUi* „ 


Rates  of  duty 


20%  ad  val. 
■J&;i  ad  val. 

ar;  ad  v,,i 

3!,%  ad  viil 

20%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  vul 

20^.  ad  Tttl. 

3.5%  ad  r.i! 

20r;  ad  val. 

35%  ad  v;il 

PARXICIPATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  HEMISFAIR  1968 
EXPOSITION^  AMENDMENT 

AMENtMENT   NO.    890 

Mr.  YARBOEOUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15098)  to  provide 
for  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  HemlsFair  1V68  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex..  In  1968,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  779 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Hartke  and  at  his  re- 
quest, I  ask  vinanlmous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  amendment  No.  779,  dealing 
with  deduction  of  teachers'  education 
expenses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
RED  CREEK,  GENESEE  RIVER 
BASIN.  MO^^HOE  COUNTY,  N.Y.  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  107  > 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  May 
12,  1966,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion on  an  Interim  report  on  Red  Creek, 
Genesee  River  Basin,  Monroe  County, 
N.Y.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Plibllc  Works,  U.S.  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimou$  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
an  illustration,  ind  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIoma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  192  remain  at  the  desk  for 
additional  cosponsors  until  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEt.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  PearsoHI  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  S.  3762,  It  bUl  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commis^on  on  Public  Manage- 
ment, at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s«  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMIN.A- 
TION    BY    COMMITTEE    ON    FOR- 
EIGN REILATIONS 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  Glenn  W.  Ferguson,  of  Mary- 
land,   to   be   Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Kenya. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule. 
this  pending  ncsninatlon  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  Its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 


REDUCTION     OF     U.S.     FORCES     IN 
WESTERN   EUROPE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  300. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion to  its  consideration  having  been 
heard,  the  resolution  will  go  over  a  legis- 
lative day  under  rule  XIV. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Sense  Reso- 
lution on  Force  Reduction  in  Europe, 
under  the  cosponsorship  of  the  members 
of  the  majority  policy  committee  I  have 
made  no  additional  statement  pertain- 
ing to  the  matter  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  did  not  do  so  because  of  an  under- 
standing which  I  believe  I  had  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Saltonstall  I ,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  had  an  informal  agree- 
ment that  the  questions  posed  by  this 
resolution  would  not  be  at  issue  until 
sometime  after  Labor  Day  and,  prefer- 
ably, when  the  matter  came  down  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  and 
disposition. 

I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  statements 
which  have  already  been  made  by  Sena- 
tors in  opposition  to  the  resolution.  May 
I  say  that  I  am  a  little  disturbed  at  the 
way  in  which  the  English  language  is 
being  used  in  the  violent  attack  which 
has  been  launched  against  this  sense 
resolution.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  cause 
for  hysteria  when  it  is  proposed  to  do  no 
more  than  give  expression  to  what  the 
Senate  tliinks  about  a  question  of  some 
importance  to  the  Nation. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  attack,  in  part. 
has  been  i>ei'sonal.  Members  of  the 
Policy  Committee  have  been  called 
"arrogant."  They  have  been  accused  of 
ramrodding"  the  measure.  They  have 
been  termed  "foolish''  and  "bankrupt." 
Other  appellations  have  been  applied  to 
us.  indicating  that  we  were  either  too 
clever  or  too  obtuse  but.  in  any  event. 
that  we  did  not  understand  the 
situation. 

On  the  resolution  itself,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  calls  for  a  total  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Europe  when,  in  trutli, 
all  it  suggests  is  a  return  to  this  countr>' 
of  some  of  the  almost  1  million  Amer- 
icans— military,  personnel  and  depend- 
ents— who  are  presently  stationed  in 
Europe. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  ill-advised  because  it  does  not 
contain  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  reduc- 
tions of  U.S.  forces  should  be  negotiated 


for  a  counter  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
East  Germany  and  the  Eastern  European 
states.  Now  that  is  an  Interesting  sug* 
gestion.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
me  to  say,  however,  that  I  find  it,  ^as 
criticism  of  the  current  resolution,  sorrie- 
what  ironic  since  approximately  5  years 
ago  I  made  the  same  proposal  for  a  con- 
current reduction  of  Soviet  and  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  urging  that  the  matter 
be  pursued  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. It  did  not  receive  a  nod  from  the 
executive  branch  and  the  proposal  fell 
to  earth,  I  knew  not  where,  until  now  I 
find  it  unearthed  in  criticism  of  the  cur- 
rent i-esolulion. 

It  has  been  suggested,  furthermore, 
that  there  should  be  provision  in  the  res- 
olution for  consultation  with  our  NATO 
alUes.  I  did  not  know  that  a  Senate 
sense  resolution  was  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  executive  branch  to  carry  on 
the  diplomacy  of  consultation  with  al- 
lies. I  hope  that  that  is  what  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  20  years.  I  hope 
that  the  specific  question  raised  by  this 
proposed  resolution  will  be  discussed. 
Certainly  nothing  in  the  resolution  for- 
bids or  discourages  such  consultation. 

It  is  appropriate  to  say,  in  response  to 
what  has  been  the  principal  burden  of 
the  instant  attack  on  the  proposed  res- 
olution, that  there  is  not  and  has  not 
been  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
.sponsors  to  "ramrod"  this  resolution 
through  the  Senate.  Had  that  been  the 
intention,  may  I  say,  the  sense  resolu- 
tion could  have  been  attached  to  an- 
other matter — such  as  foreign  aid — 
which  might  come  before  the  Senate. 
On  the  contraiT-  the  procedure  adopted 
by  the  sponsors,  in  concert  and  after 
careful  consideration,  is  one  which  per- 
mits the  choice  of  the  form  and  length 
of  consideration,  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  rest  in  the  control  of  the  entire  Sen- 
ate, rather  than  in  any  committee 
thereof. 

In  answer  to  those  who  feel  tliat  this 
resolution  should  go  to  a  committee  for 
hearings,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
say,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  pointed  out.  that  at  least 
six  .sets  of  relevant  hearings  have  been 
held  this  year  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committees.  How- 
ever, referral  to  committee  is  not  fore- 
clo.sed  by  the  procedure  being  pursued 
Rather,  it  will  be  for  the  Senate,  as  a 
whole,  to  decide.  When  this  matter  is 
brought  up  for  consideration,  the  Senate 
can  determine  whether  it  wishes  to  con- 
sider it.  in  effect,  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  or  whether  it  wishes  the  question 
referred  to  a  committee  or  to  committees 
or  to  a  join'  committee.  Indeed,  it  will 
be  for  the  Senate  to  consider  whether  or 
not  to  amend  or  not  to  amend  and,  in 
the  end.  to  dispose  of  in  one  way  or 
another. 

All  of  the  procedural  option.";  in  this 
matter,  in  short,  are  preserved  for  the 
entire  Senate.  The  manner  of  presenta- 
tion of  this  resolution  infringes  upon  the 
right  of  no  Senator.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  procedure  which  provides  for 
the  fullest  protection  of  those  rights. 

.And  this  resolution  in  no  way  in- 
fringes  upon   the   responsibility   of  the 


President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
proposal,  rather,  for  the  sober  exercise 
of  the  Senates  responsibility. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  has  responsibiUties 
of  its  own  and  the  time  is  long  past  due 
when  this  body  should  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibihties  which  are  its  own  in  this 
matter. 

Senators,  as  individuals,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  think,  to  speak,  and  to 
vote  on  the  issues  which  confront  the 
Nation.  As  a  body,  the  Senate  has  the 
same  responsibilities.  It  has  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  right  to  advise.  It  has 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past  on  many 
issues  of  foreign  policy,  including,  in- 
deed, the  very  issue  which  is  before  us 
today.  In  1951,  by  sense  resolution,  the 
Senate  advised  the  executive  branch  to 
increase  the  U.S.  troop  commitment  in 
Europe  by  four  divisions.  No  one  ques- 
tioned that  exercise  of  Senate  respon- 
sibihty.  On  the  contrary,  an  expression 
of  the  view  of  the  Senate  was  not  only 
welcomed  but  applauded  at  that  time. 
We  do  not  expect  a  similar  reaction 
today,  but  that  in  no  way  alters  the 
right  and  obligation  of  the  Senate  to 
express  itself,  if  and  as  it  sees  fit  on 
this  question. 

The  Senate  has  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  deal  with  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  as  it  sees  fit,  whether  it  is  intro- 
duced by  a  single  Senator  or  under  co- 
sponsorship  of  many  Senators,  whether 
it  is  welcomed  or  deplored  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  The 
Senate  has  a  right,  as  individual  Sena- 
tors have  the  right,  to  make  its  feelings 
kirown.  and  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  would  decide 
to  debate  this  issue  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  make  its  feelings  known. 
Contrary  to  some  statements  of  criticism 
which  have  been  made,  in  my  judgment, 
the  facts  are  known  and  the  issue  is 
clear. 

The  resolution  is  criticized.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  being  poorly  timed.  Personally, 
I  concur  in  that  criticism  because,  in  my 
own  judgment,  the  resolution  is  long  past 
due.  Indeed,  it  should  have  been  before 
tlie  Senate  years  ago  when  it  first  t)e- 
came  obvious  that  the  European  nations 
saw  the  risks  of  military  aggression  to 
themselves  with  far  less  anxiety  and 
concern  than  was  suggested  by  our  con- 
tinued rigid  adherence  to  our  troop 
commitments  to  NATO,  even  a.s  the  Eu- 
ropean ignored  or  scaled  down  their  own. 
Yes,  the  resolution  is  badly  timed.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  but  not  because  it  comes  too 
soon;  rather  because  it  comes  veiT  very 
late. 

Tliat  is.  of  course,  a  personal  view. 
May  I  add.  my  personal  position  of  this 
resolution  is  not  based  on  the  competing 
needs  of  Vietnam:  it  is  not  based  on 
anxieties  over  the  gold  outflow.  It  is 
based,  rather,  on  considerations  of  over- 
all foreign  policy.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  Western  Europe  has  recovered  from 
the  war  and  gone  far  beyond  economic 
recoverv'  and  entered  into  a  dj-namic  new 
phase  in  its  history.  The  nations  of  that 
region  are  now  able,  as  once  they  were 
not.  but  are  unwilling  to  meet  military 
commitments  to  NATO  which  they  pre- 
viously   had    accepted    as    essential    lor 
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their  defense.  In  truth,  most  of  the 
NATO  countries  have  reduced  their  con- 
scription period;  others  have  done  away 
with  military  conscription  entirel:^.  The 
fact  is  that  the  only  nation,  In  spite  of 
its  other  difficulties,  which  has  met  its 
full  previous  commitments  to  NATO,  for 
many  years,  has  been  the  United  States. 
We  have  kept  our  commitment,  when 
others,  whose  stake  in  the  defense  of 
Europe  is  larger  than  our  owr,  have 
decided  unilaterally  and  say  it  Is  no 
longer  necessary  to  keep  these  commit- 
ments. They  say  that  by  their  actions. 
j;nd  on  occasion,  by  their  words.  I  think 
that  is  grounds  for  a  reevaluation  of  U.S. 
force  levels  in  Kurope  and  for  a  new 
judgment  and  that  is  what  this  resolu- 
tion is  all  about.  This  resolution  does 
not  provide  for  an  abrupt  or  Irritated 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Europe.  Contrary 
to  the  implications  of  some  of  the  criti- 
cism, it  reafBrms  our  basic  commitment 
and  our  basic  recognition  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  our  security  with  that  of 
Western  Europe.  But  it  does  advise  the 
President  to  consider  an  adjustment  of 
our  troop  levels  in  Europe  in  the  face  of 
the  abundant  evidence  that  the  Euro- 
peans no  longer  see  the  situation  in  Eu- 
rope, as  we  see  it,  and  are  unwilling  to 
respond  to  it  as  we  are  responding,  In 
terms  of  military  numbers  and  expendi- 
tures. To  go  on  for  much  longer  without 
such  an  evaluation,  such  an  adjustment, 
seems  to  me  to  risk  placing  this  Nation 
in  an  untenable  and  irrelevant  position 
of  international  isolation  in  Europe. 

This  resolution  will  not  take  one  iota 
of  responsibility  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  designed  and  it  will 
give  him  much  in  the  way  of  nexibility, 
which,  under  the  previous  sense  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  1951  resolution. 
he  does  not  have.  The  resolution,  in  my 
judgment,  will  strengthen  his  hand  and 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  in  accord  with  the 
best  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  he  expresses  his  own  personal  view. 
I  want  him  to  know  that  I  concur  with 
him  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  two  occasions  in 
the  Senator's  comments,  he  referred  to 
the  1951  "sense  resolution."  I  merely 
ask  my  able  friend.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  that  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  It  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, where  hearings  were  held? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed.  The 
1951  resolution  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees.,  There  Is  nothing  to  stop 
this  sense  resolution  frcwn  being  referred 
to  a  committee,  or  committees,  or  to  joint 
committees.  If  that  Is  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFOELX).  I  am  liappy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.se tts. 

Mr.  SALTOKSTALL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, as  I  listened  to  the  discussion 
the  other  day  when  the  Senator  from 
Montana  brought  up  the  resolution,  and 
as  I  listened  to  him  this  morning,  that 
when  the  re-soilution  is  called  before  the 
Senate  and  placed  on  ihc  calendar,  the 
question  will  then  come  up  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  immediately  acted  upon  or 
whether  it  will  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  from 
listening  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  he  feels  it  will  be  for  the  Senate  to 
decide  at  that  time  whether  to  send  the 
resolution  to  a  committee,  or  whether 
to  act  upon  it  Immediately  if  a  motion  is 
made  to  send  It  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed.  That 
has  always  been  tiie  ca.se.  Every  Sena- 
tor's rights  arc  being  protected.  We  are 
not  trying  any  "end  runs."  or  angles  of 
any  sort  on  tliis  matter.  We  are  fol- 
lowing the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate.  What  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
decides  to  do  vrill  be  done.  Either  it  will 
sit  as  a  comnjittee  of  the  whole,  in  ef- 
fect, or  it  will  refer  the  resolution  to  a 
committee  or  oommittees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  that,  if  a  mo- 
tion is  made  to  refer  the  resolution  to 
a  committee,  the  question  will  then  come 
up  for  the  full  Senate  to  decide  whether 
to  send  it  to  a  committee  or  to  debate  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
without  sendiQg  it  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlic  Senator,  as  al- 
wr^ys.  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Tiie  Senator 
was  good  enough  previou.sly  to  work  out 
an  undcrstancfins  with  me  that  the  res- 
olution would  Jiot  be  brought  up  before 
Labor  Day  but  would  be  brought  up  some 
time  after  Lab©r  Day. 

Therefore,  is  the  Senator  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  say  anything  about  when  he 
would  bring  tlie  resolution  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  SALTOKSTALL.  Not  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  give  the 
Senate  a  great  deal  of  time  to  study  the 
resolution,  which  ib  simple  and  contains 
no  hidden  gimmicks. 

Mr.  SALTOKSTALL.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  would  never 
submit  any  pmposal  which  had  hidden 
gimmicks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  other 
members  of  the  policy  committee,  who 
are  the  originakl  cosponsors,  would  never 
do  it,  either. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  his  effec- 
tive presentation.    I  think  it  i.s  very  ob- 


\'lous  that  the  situation  In  Europe  has 
greatly  changed  in  the  decade  and  a  half 
since  NATO  was  created. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  f  ci-  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  resolution  by  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  suggestins 
a  cut  in  our  militai-y  forces  in  Europe  to 
be  a  vei-j'  reasonable  and  proper  resolu- 
tion, and  one  that  does  not  justify  tlie 
violence  with  which  it  has  been  criti- 
cized. I  think  also  that  it  is  important 
that  the  Senate  increasingly  recapture 
its  constitutionally  prescribed  part  in 
government,  which  in  so  incrcasmslv 
many  cases  in  the  past  it  has  not  done 

For  those  reasons.  I  am  glad  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  made  this 
very  clear.  I  hope  the  resolution  will  be 
acted  on  favorably.  As  the  majority 
leader  has  pointed  out.  it  could  be  rc- 
feired  to  a  committee  or  committet.s  lo: 
hearings.  There  is  no  basis  for  the  a:- 
legation  that  the  policy  committee  is  tiT- 
ing  to  rush  things,  nor  for  the  allegation 
that  the  Senate  is  impinging  upon  the 
executive  branch.  Rather  than  invading 
the  province  of  the  executive.  I  feci  we 
are  assisting  it. 


NATO  ALLIES  DO  NOT  SHARE  AND 
WILL  NOT  SUPPORT  STRATEGIC- 
CONCEPTS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SYMrNOTON],  yesterday, 
made  a  veiy  cogent,  comprehensive,  and 
well-documented  argument  for  the  re- 
duction of  our  troops  in  Europe.  As  I 
sought  to  point  out  in  a  major  address 
that  I  made  on  August  23,  entitled:  "Our 
Obsolete  Concepts  About  NATO— 1949 
Solutions  for  1966  Facts,"  it  is  high  time 
that  we  reappraised  and  reevaluated  our 
European  policy. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  not  only  in  Europe  but 
in  the  world  in  general  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  when  NATO  was 
ci-eated.  have  greatly  changed.  Appar- 
ently the  only  thing  that  has  not  changed 
to  meet  these  very  self-evident  changes 
is  our  policy. 

A  principal  argument  of  those  who  fa- 
vor the  retention  of  the  present  level  of 
U.S.  troop  commitments  in  Europe  is  that 
any  reduction  in  ground  forces  would 
weaken  NATO  and  invite  aggressive  ac- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  speech 
I  made  in  this  Chamber  on  Auait'^t  23. 
1966.  I  pointed  out  that  our  NATO  allies 
simply  did  not  share  our  point  ^  view 
on  this  matter  and  for  many  years  have 
refused  to  allocate  the  men,  money,  and 
other  national  resources  for  their  de- 
fense programs  to  make  NATO  militarily 
effective.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
European  countries,  which  our  forces 
have  t>een  stationed  in  Eixrope  to  pro- 
tect, do  not  believe  that  the  development 
of  a  large  capability  for  conducting  a 
land  war  in  Europe  along  conventional 


lines  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  feel- 
ing is  general  among  these  countries  that 
any  overt  Soviet  aggression  will  have  to 
be  met  quickly  by  nuclear  weapons  and 
that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe, 
therefore,  devolves  upon  the  atomic 
weapons  capability  of  the  United  States. 

An  article  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Bernard  D.  Nosslter  provides 
fuither  support  for  the  points  I  made  in 
mj'  August  23,  1966.  speech.  Mr.  Nos- 
siter  says  that  while  NATO  talks  in  terms 
of  90  days  of  conventional  warfare  sup- 
ported by  enough  supplies  on  the 
Continent  to  maintain  troops  for  30  days, 
only  the  United  States  has  developed  this 
capability.  Its  14  allies  are  all  below  this 
figure.  Britain  is  planning  to  cut  her 
supply  level  to  10  days  and  Mr.  Nossiter 
reports  that — 

In  the  British  view,  any  war  in  Europe 
would  beconne  nuclear  a  lot  sooner  than  the 
working  hypotheses  (90  days  of  conventional 
warfare)  forecasts.  This  notion  Is  held  by- 
most  European  NATO  members,  too. 

The  United  States  thus  finds  itsef  in 
the  anomalous  situation  of  advocating 
strategic  concepts  for  the  defense  of 
Europe  which  the  very  countries  these 
concepts  are  designed  to  protect  do  not 
believe  in  and  will  not  support. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  the  lack  of  con- 
viction by  our  European  allies  of  current 
NATO  strategy  is  the  reluctance  of  the 
NATO  countries  even  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory   home    for    the    organization's 
headquarters.    This  would  appear  to  he 
a  small   matter,   readily   solved  by   the 
allocation  of  a  small  amount  of  funds 
and  some  acres  of  land  in  any  number  of 
central    locations    in    Western    Europe. 
But  the  relocation  of  the  NATO  head- 
quarters occasioned  by  the  French  in- 
sistence that  it  i>e  moved  out  of  Prance 
has  resulted  in  dilBcultles.    None  of  the 
NATO  countries  has  been  willing  to  make 
the  contribution  necessary  to  relocate 
the  headquarters  in  a  place  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  NATO  command. 
John  L.  Hess  reports  in  today's  New 
York  Times  that  the  NATO  alliance  is 
expected  to  agree  within  the  next  few 
days  to  the  Belgian  offer  of  a  headquar- 
ters site  at  Casteau  though  no  one  in 
NATO,  including  General  Lemnitzer,  ap- 
proves of  the  choice.    Mr.  Hess  reports 
that  Casteau  is   about   as   far   from   a 
metropolitan  center  as  one  can  get  in 
Belgium.     My  own  conversations  with 
top  U.S.   military   and   civilian   ofiBcials 
in    Europe     during     a     trip     I     made 
recently  indicated  their  conviction  that 
it  was  essential  to  locate  NATO  head- 
quarters in  or  near  a  large  city  where 
adequate  transportation  and  communi- 
cations  are    available.      Obviously,    the 
NATO  countries  do  not  feel  that  these 
requirements  are  sufficiently  important 
to  allocate  even  the  small  amount  of  re- 
sources required  to  satisfy  them. 

In  a  similar  vein  Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Star  for 
August  4.  1966,  under  the  title  "Euro- 
peans View  U.S.  Troops  as  Nuclear  Hos- 
tages," stated: 

Europeans,  therefore,  tend  to  look  on  the 
American  forces  In  Europe  quite  differently 
Uian  they  do  their  own  forces.  TTieirs  are 
of  marginal   significance  to  the   security   of 


the  area.     Ours.   In   whatever  number   they 
are  there,  are  essential. 

The  American  servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents, a  total  of  nearly  a  million,  are  in 
effect  in  the  position  of  hostages.  As  French 
Genera!  Pierre  Oallois.  one  of  the  great  mil- 
itary cynics  of  our  time,  once  told  me,  "The 
same  number  of  Boy  Scouts  would  do  al- 
most as  well,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  articles 
by  Mr.  Nossiter  in  the  September  7.  1966, 
Washington  Post:  by  Mr.  Hess  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  same  date,  and 
by  Mr.  Noyes  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
August  4.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.i   Post.  Sept.  7. 
19661 

NATO    Nations    Fab    Apart    on    Timing    of 

A-Trigger 

I  By  Bernard  D.  Nossiteri 

Paris.   September  6 — Britain's  balaiice-of- 

payments  bind  has  exposed  a  curious  hole  in 

NATO'S  strategy:    the  organization  has  no 

agreed  plan  for  the  length  of  time  its  forces 

would  fight  a  conventional  war. 

Tills  fact  of  life  is  not  new.  Authorities 
at  the  N.^TO  headquarters  here  say  the  or- 
ganization has  been  living  with  this  inde- 
terminate state  of  affairs  since  its  birth. 

Now  Britalns'  proposal  to  cut  its  military 
spending  in  Europe  by  about  $90  million 
h.is  simply  highlighted  the  problem  again 
One  official  here  remarked  today  •This  is 
not  so  surprising.  How  can  you  be  rational 
about  the  irrational,  the  length  of  time  it 
should  take  before  you  have  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war." 

Indeed,  Robert  S.  McNamara.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  has  gone  further  and  sug- 
gested that  the  problem  is  not  real.  He 
dismisses  any  debate  over  the  appropriate 
nuclear  strategy  as  "abstract." 

In  NATO  Jargon,  the  problem  is  one  of 
establishing  the  nuclear  threshold.  In  less 
esoteric  terms,  it  means  planning  for  the 
length  of  time  NATO  forces  would  fight  a 
conventional  war  before  nuclear  missiles 
were  employed. 

As  a  working  hypothesis,  the  organization 
talks  in  terms  of  90  days  of  conventional 
war  supixirted  by  enough  supplies  on  the 
continent  to  maintain  troops  for  30  days. 
In  fact,  according  to  officials  here,  only  the 
United  Stiites  maintains  Its  share  of  the 
30-day  supply.  Its  14  allies  are  all  below 
this  figure. 

As  part  of  her  savings  plan.  Brltrdn  wants 
to  cut  her  supply  level  to  10  days'  worth  of 
equipment.  She  would  do  this  by  closing 
down  depots  and  other  measures.  This 
would  spare  the  hard-pressed  British  re- 
serves about  $40  million  annually  in  foreign 
currency. 

In  the  British  view,  any  war  in  Europe 
would  become  nuclear  a  lot  .sooner  than  the 
working  hypothesis  forecasts.  This  notion 
is  held  by  most  of  the  other  European  NATO 
members,  too. 

Not  stirprisingly.  opinions  about  the  ap- 
propriate nuclear  threshhold  reflect  what 
nations  conceive  to  be  their  interests.  Those 
farthest  from  Russian  troops  are  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  a  graduated  buildup  to 
holocaust. 

Thus,  the  Germans.  Greeks  and  Turks 
have  long  pressed  for  a  NATO  stance  that 
Implied  almost  Instant  nuclear  warfare. 

The  French  developed  a  "tripwire"  doc- 
trine. Stripped  of  its  niceties,  it  envisages 
a  nuclear  attack  as  soon  as  an  enemy  pene- 
tration in  force  takes  place. 

The  United  States,  with  some  support  in 
the  past  from  Britain  has  advocated  a  grad- 
uated deterrent.     This  means  thiit  Washing- 


ton could  envisage  a  longer  time  period  in 
which  so-called  ordinary  war  raged  on  the 
continent  before  the  United  States  exposed 
her  cities  to  nuclear  destruction. 

Behind  all  this  lie  tw6  ottier  factors.  For 
Europeans  generally  NATO  strategic  plan- 
ning more  and  more  appears  1*  be  an  exer- 
cise in  the  unbelievable.  The  prevailing  con- 
tlnenul  view  is  that  any  kind  of  war  with 
tJie  Soviet  Union  is  unthinkable. 

The  second  factor  is  technological.  A  new 
breed  of  giant  transports  enables  nations 
to  move  troops  and  supplies  so  quickly  from 
one  poinr  to  another  that  large  stockpiles 
no  longer  seem  necessary. 

American  officials  involved  with  NATO  af- 
fairs are  not  showing  any  signs  of  alarm  over 
the  British  proposal  to  cut  supply  stockpiles 
to  ten  days.  Indeed,  they  say  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  themselves  have  never  agreed 
on  a  nuclear  threshold  for  Europe. 

The  chief  worry  here  is  political.  As  part 
of  their  currency  package,  the  British  want 
to  save  atkout  $30  million  either  by  having 
the  Germans  buy  that  much  more  from 
Britain  or  by  reducing  British  forces  on  the 
continent. 

American  officials  here  are  fearful  that  any 
reduction  in  British  forces  would  Imply  a 
weaker  British  commitment  to  NATO.  This, 
it  is  thought,  would  add  to  the  woes  of  the 
Germans. 

The  alliance,  it  is  said,  has  still  not  re- 
covered from  Paris'  demand  that  American 
troops  get  out  of  France  In  addition,  the 
Germans  are  fretting  over  the  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  generally  and 
fear  more  reductions  are  coming. 

But  If  United  States  officials  are  unhappy 
over  any  cut  in  British  troops,  they  do  not 
want  the  Germans  to  pay  for  their  retention 
at  Washington's  expense.  With  its  own 
balance-of-payments  problems,  the  United 
States  has  been  pressing  Bonn  to  pay  for  a 
bigger  share  of  the  cost  of  keeping  American 
forces  in  Europe 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept  7,  19661 

.NATO   Set  To   Vote   on   Sm  Tomoreow— 
Covncil  Resigned   to  Picking   Headqvar- 

TERS    in    BELCIt:M 

I  By  John  L  Hess  i 

Park.  September  6.— The  Atlantic  alliance, 
without  France.  Is  expected  to  agree  Friday 
on  a  new  military-headquarters  site  that 
nobody  really  wants. 

The  site  is  an  undeveloped  tract  near 
Casteau.  Belgium,  which  is  about  as  far 
from  a  metropolitan  center  as  one  can  get 
In  Belgium. 

Personnel  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  from  staff  sergeants  to  the 
supreme  commander — Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lem- 
nitzer— have  opposed  Casteau  and  favored 
such  a  post  as  London,  which  would  welcome 
them.  But  time  appears  to  have  run  out 
on  them. 

Tlie  prospect  now  is  that  the  Supreme 
headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  will  be 
formally  shifted  next  April — the  deadline  set 
by  the  de  Gaulle  Government— from  Roc- 
quencourt  near  Paris  to  hastily  built  shelters 
at  Casteau.  But  supporting  services  and 
officers'  families  will  almost  certainly  remain 
behind  for  months  more. 

FOURTEEN   MEET  ON   PROPOSAL 

Tills  outlook  developed  at  a  meeting  this 
afternoon  of  tlie  ■■14'— that  is.  all  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  ex- 
cept France.  President  de  Gaulle,  objecting 
to  the  subordination  of  French  forces  to  a 
"supranational"  military  command,  with- 
drew his  troops  and  caused  NATO  to  look 
elsewhere  for  military  quarters. 

The  14  had  sent  a  commission  of  ejtpertt 
to  Casteau  to  study  construction  problems. 
The  experts  reported  that  Belgian  builders 
had  said  they  thought  they  could  get  offices 
ready  by  April  1.  but  could  not  promise  fam- 
ily  housing  before   Sept.   1. 
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The  experts  were  asked  tf  they  could  find 
a  site  elsewhere  In  BelKlnin,  the  Netherlands. 
Luxembourg  or  Weet  Germany  to  house 
SHAPE  while  the  quarters  were  being  com- 
pleted. Tbey  replied  that  this  would  double 
the  coat  of  moving  and  that  no  such  site  had 
been  offered. 

Planners  at  SHAPE  have  asked  nine  and 
a  half  months  for  the  physical  transfer  and 
Installation  of  eqtilpment. 

In  the  light  of  rising  pressures,  delegates 
of  a  number  of  countries  Indicated  their  ac- 
ceptance of  Casteau.  The  United  States  did 
not  take  a  poaltlon.  but  spokesmen  appeared 
resigned  to  the  Inevitable. 

No  Bite  has  been  chosen  for  the  Council, 
nor  for  the  military  headquarters  for  Allied 
Forces  Central  Europe,  now  In  Pontalnebleau. 
Speculation  centers  on  the  area  of  Aachen, 
Germany,  or  the  nearby  Netherlands. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Star,  Aug.  4. 

1966] 
EuitopEANS    Vnw    U.S.    Troops    as    Nucliar 

HOSTAOKS 

(By   Crosby  S.   Noyes) 

In  {heading  vainly  with  our  European  al- 
lies to  up  their  contribution  to  the  defense 
Of  the  NATO  area,  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  apparently  overlooks  an  Impor- 
tant fact  about  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Thla  fact  U  that  there  Is  precious  little 
connection,  as  most  Europeans  see  It,  between 
their  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the 
NATO  area  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
Even  If  they  could  be  peisuaded  to  put  more 
divisions  in  the  field — which  Is  most  unlike- 
ly— this  would  have  no  relevance  in  their 
eyes  to  the  continuing  need  for  American 
troops  in  Europe. 

The  reason  Is  that  Europe  has  nover  pro- 
gressed very  far  beyond  the  theory  of  Instant 
and  massive  nuclear  retaliation  In  case  of  a 
Russian  attack.  As  the  original  force  re- 
quirements for  NATO  have  been  scaled  down 
progressively  from  50  divisions  to  30  to  the 
present  total  of  about  22  they  have  become 
even  more  wedded  to  the  Idea  that  Kurope's 
■ecTxrlty  depends  ultimately  on  U.S.  nuclear 
power. 

They  have  never  been  much  Impressed  by 
the  sophisticated  arguments  .  of  latter-day 
Amerlcan  tbeorlsta  about  the  role  that  con- 
rentlanal  forces  could  play  in  this  defense. 
Talk  about  "selective  responses"  or  "nuclear 
pauses"  fills  them  with  dismay.  In  their 
view,  any  Idea  of  limited  warfare  In  Western 
Europe  strikes  at  the  credlblUty  of  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  and  the  whole  basis  of  Eu- 
ropean security  since  the  Cold  War  began. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  a  majority  of  Europeans  is 
concerned.  NATO  la  really  Uttle  more  than  an 
elaborate  mechanism  that  provides  a  physical 
guarantee  of  American  nuclear  Involvement 
In  case  of  war.  Whatever  the  consequences, 
the  United  St&tes  could  not  permit  its  forces 
In  Burop«  to  be  oi^erwheUned  without  bring- 
ing nuclear  weapons  into  play.  And  since 
the  Russians  foUow  the  same  line  of  rea- 
soning to  the  same  conclusion,  they  will 
not  attack. 

Europeans,  therefore,  tend  to  look  on  the 
American  forces  in  Europe  quite  differently 
than  they  do  their  own  forces.  Theirs  are  of 
marginal  significance  to  the  security  of  the 
area.  Ours,  in  whatever  number  they  are 
there,  are  essential. 

The  American  servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendent*, a  total  of  nearly  a  mlllloa,  are  In 
effect  In  the  poaltlon  of  hostages.  As  French 
General  Pierre  Gallols.  one  of  the  great  mlU- 
tary  cynics  of  our  Ume,  once  told  me,  "The 
same  nimiber  of  Boy  Scouts  would  do  almost 
as  well,  BO  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

Hence  the  futility  of  asking  our  European 
allies  to  take  on  a  bigger  share  of  the  burden. 
For  them  It  la  not  Just  a  question  of  bodies 
but  what  the  bodies  represent.  If  the  six 
U.S.  divisions  were  replaced,  man  for  man 
and  gun  for  gun  with  six  divisions  of  Italians, 


Germans  and  Luxemburgers,  the  effect  would 
hardly  be  the  same. 

That  McNamara  should  have  chosen  to 
overlook  these  facts  may  be  a  tribute  to  his 
astuteness  rather  than  a  reflection  on  It. 
There  is  at  least  a  strong  suspicion  that 
he  has  no  illusions  whatever  about  his  recent 
pleas  to  the  Europeans. 

The  main  putpc>se.  In  fact,  m.iy  have  been 
to  prepare  Ain»rican  opinion  for  the  with- 
drawal of  a  substantial  number  of  troops 
from  Europe  ca  the  grounds  thnt  our  con- 
tribution Is  dia|)roportlonate  and  that  their 
presence  Is  nee<fc>d  elsewhere.  If  this  was  the 
case.  McNamara  was  speedily  accommodated 
by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
who  has  long  fceld  the  view  that  two  divi- 
sions In  Europe  provide  as  good  a  guarantee 
as  six. 

In  this  he  may  well  be  right.  In  some 
ways.  MANSFiEiiDs  view  of  NATO  and  the 
significance  of  the  U.S.  military  contribution 
is  not  very  dltTtrent  from  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans themselves.  And  so  far  at  least  his 
rec-ommenclatlo|is  have  caused  no  particular 
p.inic  within  tiae  alliance. 

Indeed,  the  nsaln  casualty  of  a  large-scale 
US.  withdrawal  from  NATO  would  be  Mc- 
Namara's  theory  about  how  a  war  In  West- 
ern Europe  might  be  fought.  A  slgnltteant 
reduction  In  NATO's  over-all  conventional 
strength  would  most  certainly  put  an  end  to 
all  Ideas  about;  a  conventional  defence  and 
restore  m.isslve  nuclear  retaliation  t-3  good 
standing  as  official  U.S.  policy.  But  this  too 
'Aould  not  be  linwelcome  so  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned,     i 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD  SURVEY  SHOWS  IN- 
VESTMENT CUTBACK;  WORST 
TIME  TO  SUSPEND  THE  INVEST- 
MENT CR3DIT 

Mr.  PRO"MIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  report.s 
that  the  most  reliable  and  authoritative 
organization  lurveying  business'  future 
plans  has  fouod  that  business  expects  to 

cut  back  its  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  in  1967. 

In  the  words  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

While  the  JoHnson  Administration  dobate.s 
measures  to  rfstrain  American  industry's 
long  capital-spending  boom,  evidence  is 
mounting  that  the  spending  surge  is  heading 
for  a  slowdown  anyway. 

Mr.  Presidelit,  this  means  that  this  is 
the  worst  pojsible  time  to  suspend  or 
eliminate  the  investment  credit.  In  my 
judgment,  this  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  report  deals  a  sledge- 
hammer blow  to  arguments  that  what 
the  economy  needs  is  to  knock  out  the 
tax  incentive  for  busine.=s  inve.stment 
that  it  enacted  4  years  ago. 

It  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  suspend- 
ing the  investftient  credit  will  not  be  felt 
for  9  months  to  a  year. 

The  Treasury  has  documented  this 
fact  and  I  hate  put  much  of  that  docu- 
mentation into  the  Record.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  disputed  It. 
We  know  that  If  we  suspend  the  invest- 
ment credit  in  October  of  this  year,  the 
real  effect  on  business  investment  will 
not  be  until  about  August  of  1967. 

Now  listen  to  what  the  1,000  biggest 
firms  in  this  country,  which,  incidentally, 
employ  most  of  the  manpower  in  the 
Nation,  reported  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board : 

Also,  the  l.OOO  biggest  manufacturers  in 
the  U.S  .  surveied  recently  by  the  National 


Industrial  Conference  Board  told  this  busi- 
ness research  group  they  expected  to  appro- 
priate $12.4  billion,  seasonally  adjustea,  in 
the  second  half  of  1966,  to  finance  Ii;t  re 
capital  p'rojects.  down  from  J13.3  billion  thev 
appropriated  in  the  first  half.  The  NTCB 
figures  that,  usually,  money  actually  is  spen- 
four  to  five  quarters  after  It  is  appropriavci 
so  its  survey  too  points  to  a  downturn  ir. 
Ciipilal  spending  in  the  latter  part  ol'  UoT. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  nie 
that,  if  the  President  should  reconimtr'd 
nnd  the  Conerre.'^s  should  enact,  a  -u,-;- 
pension  of  the  investment  credit,  it  Uuuld 
vei-y  likely  deepen  a  recession  in  late 
1967. 

No  man  can  foresee  the  future 
especially  the  economic  future;  but  thesf 
business  projections  secured  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  have 
been  remarkably  reliable,  in  fact,  nor- 
mally within  2  or  3  percent  of  precise 
accuracy. 

For  this  Congress  to  take  an  action  tliat 
vvuuld  depress  business  investment  at 
exactly  the  same  time  as  business  invest- 
ment is  slowing  down  anjrway.  would 
mean  a  man-made  recession  or  depres- 
sion with  2  million  or  more  additions; 
men  and  women  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  rr>r.- 
sent  that  the  article  by  Albert  R.  Kr.r: 
01  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reporting  tii- 
findings  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  in  this  morning'.s  Vv'a'.! 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  PErcp- 
pt  this  point. 

Ihere  being  iio  objection,  the  articl- 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorti 
as  follows : 

SprNDiNG  Slowdown? — Tight         JIonet 

Pi^oMPTs    Many    Firms    To    Reduce    1067 
Expansion   Budgets — NICB   Survey  Snows 
Decline    in    Appropriations:    Caution    ■•■ 
Sales  Oitlook  Spreads — GM  Cites  John 
SON   Plea 

(By  Albert  R.Karr) 
Willie  the  Johnson  Administration  debate, 
measure.'i  to  restrain  American  industry  t  Iod: 
capital-spending  boom,  evidence  is  nioii:!ii!, ; 
that  the  spending  surge  is  heading  lor  a 
slowdown  anyway. 

Rising  costs  of  flnrncing  ar.d  buildh-.e  J'-^w 
corporate  facilities  are  prompting  nijr.v 
managers  to  schedule  deferments  of  If  ;=- 
than-critlcal  expansion  projects.  Other  n- 
ecutives  are  turning  more  cautious  ab ju'. 
the  business  outlook,  and  scaling  down  new- 
capacity  programs  accordingly.  Still  oiJifr 
companies  will  be  winding  up  ambitious  iort;- 
range  expansion  programs  this  year  or  n.xi 
and  don't  see  any  reason  to  launcli  b.g  iie" 
programs  immediately. 

How  soon  these  factors  wUl  make  '.Iicu.- 
selves  felt  in  industry  capltal-spendii-.c  pro- 
grams is  problematic.  Some  companies  ■.tre 
reducing  their  spending  a  bit  this  year  .in'l 
they  include  giant  General  Motors  Corp 
GM  sftid  yesterday  that  its  1966  cap;tM 
spending  will  only  match,  or  be  '•pos.-.b'.y  ;• 
lltuc  lower  than,"  the  reccrd  $1,322.000 i^uu 
it  spent  in  1965.  although  it  originaliy  ;i  •■'-■ 
planned  to  spend  J1.4  bUlion  this  ye:ir  ^ 
GM  spokesman  said  the  decline  had  not  bee;. 
due  to  tight  money  or  to  the  r€>rei:t  drop  ir. 
car  sales,  but  had  come  in  respwnse  to  Ptpm- 
dent  Johnson's  early-196G  pleas  for  restr.uni 
in  expansion. 

MOST    FOCrS    ON    '6  7 

But  most  companies  that  are  irimni;ns 
some  spending  programs,  including  such  bit- 
names  as  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  and  Uo» 
Chemical  Co.,  are  focusing  on  projecr.s 
planned  for  next  year;  Montgomery  Ward 
says  its  1967  expansion  sjiending  may  f:'l!  ■  = 


0iucb  as  20%  below  Its  expected  1966  total. 
/lad  so  most  eoonomists  think  It  will  take 
until  sMne  time  next  year  for  the  slowdown 
to  be  felt. 

George  Cllne  Smith,  partner  in  Maclcay- 
Shields  Economics,  a  New  York  consulting 
firm,  for  Instance,  predicts  a  "considerably 
smaller  addition  to  capacity"  In  phjrslcal 
terms  next  year  than  this  year.  But  soaring 
costs  will  keep  dollar  outlays  on  new  plant 
and  equipment  in  all  1967  about  aa  high  as 
in  1966,  he  believes — though  he  looks  for  a 
drop  in  even  the  dollar  spending  rate  by  next 
year's  second  half. 

Also,  the  1,000  biggest  manufacturers  in 
the  U.S.,  sttfveyed  recently  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  told  this  busi- 
ness research  group  they  expected  to  appro- 
priate *12.4  billion,  seasonaUy  adjusted,  in 
tiie  second  half  of  1966  to  finance  future 
apital  projects,  down  from  $13.3  billion  they 
appropriated  In  the  first  half.  The  NIBC 
figures  that,  usually,  money  actually  is  spent 
tour  to  five  quarters  after  it  is  appropriated, 
so  its  survey  too  points  to  a  downturn  in 
:»pital  spending  in  the  latter  i>art  of  1967. 

The  last  time  any  NICB  appropriations 
survey  showed  a  downturn  was  in  the  first 
half  of  1961,  says  Frederick  Stevenson,  an 
KICB  economist.  And  it  was  in  1961  that 
actual  corporate  capital  spending  last  de- 
clined. Since  then  outlays  have  soared  con- 
sbtently.  The  Government  estimates  they 
will  hit  $60.8  bUlion  this  year,  77<'c  above 
the  1961  total  and  17%  ahead  of  last  year. 

Any  spending  slowdown  could  be  acceler- 
ated if  President  Johnson  decides  to  aslc 
Congress  to  stispend  the  investment  tax 
credit  that  allows  businesses  to  reduce  their 
Federal  income-tax  bills  by  T'o  of  the 
amount  they  spend  to  buy  machinery. 
Washington  betting  is  that  the  President 
will  request  a  suspension,  and  Congress 
might  enact  It  by  mid-October.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  concerned  that  the  capital- 
spending  surge  is  both  helping  to  fuel  in- 
flation, by  Increasing  total  demand  in  the 
economy,  and  helping  to  produce  tight 
money  conditions,  by  ballooning  demand  for 
ioana  beyond  the  capacity  of  lenders  to 
satisfy. 

removing    $3    BILLION? 

Many  businessmen,  while  arguing  for  re- 
tention of  the  tax  credit,  have  said  that 
suspension  of  it  would  not  affect  their  spend- 
Lig  plans.  But  some  economists  and  execu- 
tives argue  otherwise. 

Pierre  A.  Rlnfret,  chairman  of  Lionel  D. 
Idle  &  Co.,  New  York  consulting  economist 
firm,  estimates  that  suspension  of  the  tax 
tredit  would  reduce  funds  available  to  busi- 
nesses for  capital  spending  by  $3  billion  a 
year.  Hugh  D.  Luke,  president  of  Reliance 
Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  says 
"the  7'"  credit  has  been  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  rehabilitation  of  plants,"  and  pre- 
<lict«  that  a  suspvension  of  it  would  slow 
business  spending  decidedly  once  current 
contracts  for  equipment  purchases  are  filled. 

Even  without  stispenslon  of  the  credit, 
liowever.  pressures  against  a  continuation  of 
the  spending  surge  are  growing.  High  In- 
terest rates  and  difficulty  in  getting  loans 
are  two  of  the  major  pressures. 

Even  two  months  ago,  15";  of  the  major 
corporations  surveyed  by  Donaldson.  Lufkln 
A- Jenrette,  Inc.,  New  York  investment  bank- 
ers said  they  were  postponing  some  expan- 
sion programs  because  of  the  rising  interest 
costs  of  financing  those  programs — or  be- 
cause they  couldn't  find  enough  money  to 
borrow  to  finance  those  programs  whatever 
Ike  interest  rate. 

CUTBACK    BT    B£NDIX 

l^ow.  more  companies  are  taking  the  same 
course.  Bendlx  Corp..  Detroit-based  maker 
oJ  aircraft  and  automotive  equipment,  orlgl- 
^lly  planned  a  sharp  boost  In  1967  capital 
spending  to  keep  up  with  a  rise  in  Its  sales 
rste.    But  with  Interest  costs  rising  on  the 
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money  It  miMt  borrow  to  finance  expansion. 
It  Is  now  plaonlng  a  smaller  1967  spending 
rise. 

"Well  undoubtedly  lose  some  businefis"  by 
scaling  back  expansion  projects,  says  A.  P. 
Fontaine.  Bendlx  chairman.  But  rising  in- 
terest rates  make  the  potential  profit  return 
on  some  projects  that  will  be  deferred  "mar- 
ginal at  best,"  he  reports.  Bendlx,  he  says, 
alms  for  a  pre-tax  profit  return  of  18';  to 
20%  on  its  investments  in  new  facilities. 
against  an  11^;  to  13%  average  return  in  re- 
cent years,  aond  the  more  interest  it  must  pay 
to  borrow  to  get  the  facilities  built  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  achieve  any  such 
return. 

Montgomery  Ward  recently  bl.imed  a  21'; 
declliie  in  earnings  from  a  year  ago  during 
the  fiscal  quarter  eiided  .^ug.  3  on  "substan- 
tial interest-rate  Increases  on  short-term 
borrowings."  and  said  it  would  hold  down 
expansion  "to  minimize  or  eliminate  the 
need  for  additional  borrowings."  A  spyokes- 
man  now  says  the  big  retailer's  capital  spend- 
ing next  year  may  drop  15"",  to  20%  below 
the  $57  million  estimated  for  1966:  among 
other  thingfs  Ward  may  open  only  20  new 
stores  in  1967.  against  38  this  year.  Not  only 
is  Ward  itself  having  to  pay  higher  interest, 
he  says,  but  developers  of  the  shopping  cen- 
ters in  which  Ward  might  put  new  stores  are 
having  trouble  getting  financing. 

■'Money  may  well  be  more  available  (to 
borrcrw)  at  a  later  date,  and  money  rates  cer- 
tainly could  be  better  at  a  later  date."  says 
Robert  B,  Bennett,  treasurer  of  Dow  Chemi- 
cal, dn  explaining  why  Dow  now  is  scheduling 
1967  capital  spending  of  $200  million  to  $250 
million,  down  from  the  $250  million  It  origi- 
nally had  planned.  No  projects  to  relieve 
"current  shortages"  are  being  put  off.  but 
some  expansions  to  head  off  "possible  short- 
ages down  the  road"  are  being  delayed,  along 
with  a  new  company  office  building,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett says. 

Some  companies  that  haven't  yet  deferred 
spending  projects  may  do  so  soon.  "Tight 
money  conditions''  have  prompted  Deere  & 
Co..  a  big  farm  equipment  producer,  to  comb 
through  all  requests  from  its  unlt.s  for  1967 
capital  projects  and  try  to  find  some  that 
could  be  deferred,  says  Clifford  L  Peterson, 
vice  president-finance. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  re-evaluate  our 
progrram"  next  month,  says  Laurence  C. 
Ward,  executive  vice  president  of  American 
Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corp..  New 
York  maker  of  plumbing  goods  and  related 
items.  The  company,  he  says.  Is  being 
pinched  by  high  Interest  rates  not  only  in 
the  U.S.  btit  overseas. 

IMPACT    or    STOCK    MARKET    DROP 

Until  recently,  many  companies  needing 
funds  to  finance  expansion  but  unwilling  to 
borrow  at  high  interest  were  able  to  raise  the 
money  by  selling  new  issues  of  common 
stock.  Publicly  advertised  new  stock  issues 
averaged  only  (3.5  million  a  week  at  the  start 
of  1966.  but  the  average  soared  to  $67  million 
weekly  in  March  and  April. 

Since  then,  however,  stock  prices  have 
dropped  sharply,  practically  cutting  off  this 
source  of  expansion  financing  for  many  com- 
panies. Since  late  June,  new  issues  have  av- 
eraged only  $2.8  million  a  week.  Admiral 
Corp.  recently  postponed  a  planned  300.000- 
share  offering,  and  If  conditions  in  the  money 
market  don't  improve  soon  "it  could  cause  us 
to  defer  some  projects"  that  were  to  have 
been  financed  by  the  proceeds  from  the  slock 
issue,  says  Vincent  Barreca,  president  of  the 
TV  set  maker. 

Other  plant-building  costs  besides  interest 
are  rising,  too.  further  prompting  some  com- 
panies to  delay  expansion  projects.  Geo. 
A.  Hormel  &  Co.  announced  over  the  Labor 
Day  weekend  that  it  will  delay  until  an 
unspecified  time  the  building  of  a  $4  mil- 
lion hog-slaughterlng  plant  in  Bureau,  HI.. 
that  originally  was  suppoeed  to  be  operating 


next  spring.    It  blamed  tight  money  and  high 
construction  costc  caus«d  by  a  shortage  of 

labor  in  the  building  trades. 

HABD  TO  GET  TOUS  PBICX 

'  Its  very  difficult  to  build  a  plant  for  the 
price  you  think  it  should  be  built  for,"  adds 
Charles  F.  Hornbostel.  vice  president-finance 
of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp..  In  explaining  why 
"some  projects  that  we  would  have  gone 
ahead  with  a  year  ago  may  be  put  on  the 
shelf  for  a  while." 

At  other  companies,  increased  caution 
attcut  tlie  business  outlook  Is  combining  with 
light  money  to  crimp  spending  plans.  Auto 
sales  have  trailed  last  year  for  most  of  1966, 
after  four  straight  years  o^  sharp  increases, 
and  most  analysts  predict  next  year's  sales 
will  be  no  higher  than  this  year's. 

Dana  Corp..  Toledo-headquartered  auto  and 
truck  pari.s  maker,  looks  for  a  "modest  back- 
off "  next  5-ear  In  its  own  sales  and  earnings 
because  of  this  easing  of  auto  demand.  So, 
says  John  E.  Martin,  president.  Dana  prob- 
ably vi-iU  "decide  to  defer  certain"  capital 
projects  "that  I  consider  the  fiuff.  We've 
reached  the  point  that  we  have  to  be  more 
careful   about  the  use  of  our  money." 

TEXTILE  SPENDING  STRETCHOUT 

An  executive  of  a  major  textile  fibers 
producer  says  his  company  probably  will 
spread  out  o%er  five  years  some  additions 
to  capacity  tliat  had  been  planned  to  be 
niade  over  the  next  three  yean  l>ecause  of 
doubts  about  how  fast  sales  will  grow. 

And  a  steel  mill  supplier  reports  that 
"we're  starting  to  see  some  steel  comp>anies 
go  .slow  on  projects  for  which  they  haven't 
acmally  started  to  push  dirt.  They're  looking 
at  forecasts  for  a  decline  in  st«el  demand  next 
year,  and  they  exp>ect  a  money  pinch  beoausc 
a  lot  of  the  mills  are  paying  for  their  big 
programs  out  of  the  cash  they  generate 
from  earnings."  f 

R.  McL.  HiUman.  vice  president  of  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co..  confirms  that  In  his  com- 
pany's case  "1  kind  of  feel  we're  in  for  a 
little  heavy  weather.  I'd  be  inclined  to  play 
it  a  little  cozy  from  here  on,  rather  than 
charge  ahead." 

A  munber  of  companies  will  be  cutting 
capital  spending  next  year  simply  because 
they  are  winding  up  big  programs.  The 
auto  makers  are  in  this  category;  GM,  for 
instance,  while  reducing  1966  capital  spend- 
ing a  bit.  nevertheless  will  wind  up  a  pro- 
gram begun  in  1964  to  expand  vehicle-mak- 
ing capacity  20  percent.  A  spokesman  says 
the  company  found  It  possible  to  "slow  down 
the  rate  of  spending  on  certain  projects  with- 
out affecting  the  completion  of  our  ex- 
pansion program  on  schedule." 

GM  says  it  is  "rather  early  to  make  any 
specific  forecast"  of  1967  capital  ^pending. 
But  its  outlays  next  year  are  expected  to 
be  lower  because  of  completion  of  the  20  per- 
cent expansion  program.  With  the  long  boom 
in  auto  sales  leveling  off  Just  as  big  new  ca- 
pacity comes  on  stream,  auto  companies  In 
general  see  no  need  to  begin  another  mam- 
moth expansion  right  away. 


LET  US  BUILD  SOUND  BODIES.  NOT 

NEW      PORK      BARREL      PLTBLIC 

V^^ORKS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  budget  for  fiscal  1967 
pro\ides  funds  for  starting  new  public 
works  projects  that  will  ultimately  cost 
$2  5  billion.  First  year  expendltiires  on 
these  projects  are  estimated  at  $170  mil- 
lion. Yet  at  the  same  time  only  $104 
million  has  been  provided  for  the  school 
millt  program  in  fiscal  19€7  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Public  works  construction  has  a  sub- 
stantial inflationary  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy at  this  time.    Shortages  of  material 
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and  mcmey  In  the  homebuUdlng  Industry 
are  becon^ng  evermore  significant.  In- 
terest rates  on  residential  construction 
are  at  one  of  their  highest  points  ever.  I 
feel  that  we  should  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  public  works  spending  this  year. 
Certainly,  this  is  the  worst  possible  time 
to  embark  on  new  projects  which  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  $2.5  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  school  milk 
program  needs  $110  million  in  flj«al  1967 
if  the  Federal  Government  is  t<:i  restore 
reimbursement  levels  under  the  urogram 
to  the  standard  that  existed  prior  to  fis- 
cal 1966.  These  funds  will  mean  more 
milk  for  schoolchildren,  more  Income 
for  th»^alr7  farmer,  at  a  very  minimal 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  past  years  we 
could  count  on  the  fact  that  funds  not 
spent  on  the  milk  program  would  have 
to  be  paid  out  to  purchase  and  store, 
imder  the  price  support  program,  milk 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  used  un- 
der the  school  milk  program. 

I  Intend  to  fight  for  additional  funds 
for  the  milk  program  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bUl.  This  Is  a  time  to  in- 
vest in  the  Nation's  health  rather  than 
the  concrete  and  steel  of  unneeded  pub- 
lic works  projects. 


September  7,  1966    I    September  7,  1966 
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CLARIFYINO  CHURCH-SCHOOL  AID 
QUESTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  the  New  York  Times  has  reported 
the  current  controversy  surrounding  op- 
eration of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  The  Times 
observed  a  disturbing  absence  of  Federal 
policy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  assist  church-related  iifstitutions. 
The  resulting  confusion  has  left  local 
administrators  with  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  a  question  which; has  con- 
founded Congress  for  many  years. 

However,  in  July,  the  Senate  voted  to 
put  this  controversy  to  rest  once  and  for 
all  by  passing  S.  2097,  a  bill  presently  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
which  would  permit  judicial  review  of 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  to 
religious  institutions. 

On  Augaist  17,  I  wrote  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  to  express  my  views 
on  this  subject  and  to  congratulate  it 
for  focusing  national  attention  on  this 
problem.  Later,  on  August  26,  the 
Times  printed  my  letter  along  with  an 
editorial  endorsing  S.  2097.  According 
to  this  editorial: 

It  iB  in  the  national  Interest  to  speed 
rather  than  Impede  Judicial  review  .  .  . 
passage  of  this  bill  would  help  to  take  this 
vital  issue  out  of  the  present  twilight  zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  editorial,  entiUed 
"Clarifying  School  Aid,"  and  my  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Times  be  printed  in 
the  RKCoao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  legislation  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
dated  Jime  20,  1966,  and  published  in 
the  association's  August  bulletin  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  report,  entiUed  "Proposed  Legisla- 
tion for  Judicial  Review  of  Constitution- 


ality of  Grants  or  Loans  Unde:-  Certain 
Acts"  support*  the  principles  of  8.  2087, 
and  I  believe  all  Members  of  Congress 
would  benefit  by  reading  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
letter,  and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times. 

Aug.  26,  1966) 

CLAajFYiKG  School  Aid 

The  Judicial  Ijuestlous  recently  raised  over 
Federal  school  aid  to  church-related  schools 
give  special  pertinence  to  Senate  efforts  to 
open  the  way  for  effective  clarlflcatlon  ol  the 
Issue  by  the  ceurts.  and  ultimately  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Senate  bill  2097,  which 
would  permit  judicial  review  of  Federal  pro- 
grams In  aid  of  education  and  such  related 
areas  as  anti-poverty  projects,  has  been 
passed  and  Is  currently  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Comialttee. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was  under- 
lined last  week  by  New  York  SUte  Supreme 
Court  Justice  T.  Paul  Kane.  He  cited  the 
State  Constitution  as  a  basis  for  striking 
down  the  use  of  public  funds  to  provide  text- 
books for  parochial  schools,  but  he  also 
pointed  to  the  Bmblguitles  In  past  interpre- 
tations of  church-state  separation  on  the 
Federal  level. 

The  Supreme  Court's  1923  ruling  in  Forth- 
Ingham  v.  Mellon,  now  makes  it  virtually 
Impossible  for  taxpayers  or  their  representa- 
tives to  test  tht  constitutionality  of  Federal 
measures  involving  welfare  or  educational  ex- 
penditures. Congress,  for  Its  part,  has  been 
understandably  reluctant  to  Invite  Judicial 
review  of  its  own  legislation  lest  this  might 
seem  an  abdication  of  its  responsiblllltles  to 
the  courts. 

The  most  persuasive  argument  against  ju- 
dicial review  causes  has  always  been  that 
they  might  open  the  floodgates  to  suits  which 
could  cripple  all  existing  programs.  To  an- 
swer such  objections,  the  Senate  measure 
provides  that  all  suits  must  be  brought  In  the 
District  of  Colombia  and  that  other  com- 
plainants on  th#  same  point  of  law  must  Join 
existing  suits  rather  than  Institute  their 
own.  The  bill  lurther  insures  that  no  funds 
would  be  cut  off  while  a  suit  is  pending: 
nonpublic  benaflclaries  of  Federal  support 
would  be  protected  against  any  requirement 
to  refund  grant*  already  made. 

These  safegtiards,  which  have  the  sup- 
port of  eminent  legal  experts  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  oveiTlde  most  past  objections. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  co-spyonsor  of  the 
bill  with  Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse,  points  out 
in  a  letter  on  tftis  page  that  the  granting  of 
Federal  aid  to  4hurch-related  schools  under 
the  shadow  of  eerlous  constitutional  doubt 
has  become  a  divisive  force  in  country  and 
Congress. 

This  newspaper  has  consistently  warned 
against  the  erosion  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Legislative  com- 
promises which  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
Constitution  bj  exploiting  Its  ambiguities, 
merely  sow  discord  and  suspicion.  Since  the 
issue  Is  fundamental.  It  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest to  speed  rather  than  impede  Judicial 
review.  Passago  of  this  bill  would  help  to 
take  this  vital  lesue  out  of  the  present  twi- 
light zone. 


26. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  (NY  )  Times,  Aug. 
1966] 

Church-Related   School    Aid   at   Issue 
To  the  Editor  : 

The  Times  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  its 
excellent  edltortkl  of  Aug.  17,  entitled  "Void 
in  School  Policy."  pointing  out  the  confu- 
sion which  surrounds  the  operations  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
In  New  York.  This  problem  is  of  jxartlcular 
Interest  to  me  tm  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights   which  re- 


cently conducted  hearings  on  S.  2097,  a  bill 
designed  to  alleviate  this  confusion. 

Enactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  1  sup. 
ported  was  accomplished  only  after  assur- 
ances were  given  Congress  by  Administration 
officials  that  programs  Initiated  under  tha; 
act  would  be  operated  In  a  manner  which 
would  do  no  violence  in  the  principle  ol 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

ASSURANCES     REPUDIATED 

111  your  editorial  you  no*.e  that  local  school 
boards  are  forced  to  make  policy  evalua- 
tions concerning  the  constitutionality  of  cer- 
tain Implementations  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  because  of 
the  bureaucratic  buck-passing  of  the  United 
States  OfBce  of  Education.  This  hands-off 
policy  assumed  by  Federal  authorities  toward 
the  operation  of  this  act  Is  a  repudiation  of 
their  earlier  assurances  of  constitutional  ad- 
ministration. 

Moreover,  the  controversy  which  the  edi- 
torial noted  and  which  Commissioner  Howe 
recognized  as  "shortcomings  and  omissions 
of  current  practice"  cannot  be  checked  or 
challenged  by  the  private  citizen.  Currentlv, 
a  procedural  paradox  exists  in  our  law  which 
prevents  citizens  from  attacking  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Federal  programs  which  aid 
denominational  Institutions.  Thus  you  are 
correct  when  you  say  "the  result  is  a  situa- 
tion which  leaves  nobody  In  charge." 

In  recent  months  this  subcommittee  has 
received  complaints '  from  public  school 
teachers  in  New  York  who  object,  on  religious 
grounds,  to  being  assigned  to  teach  in 
church-related  schools.  This  step  is  a  seri- 
ous and  personal  invasion  of  a  constitutional 
prerogative  and  should  be  of  concern  to  all 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  education. 

On  July  29  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  subcommittee.  This  meas- 
ure would  dissolve  the  constitutional  cloud 
that  hangs  over  this  act  and  eight  others. 
It  would  provide  effective  procedures  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  First  Amendment  by  giv- 
ing citizens,  taxpayers  and  interested  institu- 
tions the  legal  power  to  question  the  con- 
stitutionality of  grants  or  loans  under  these 
acts. 

The  bill  is  presently  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  has  the  suppc'.-t 
of  many  educators,  lawyers,  religious  orga- 
nizations, and  civil  liberties  groups.  Among 
those  who  testified  in  favor  of  it  were  Pro- 
fessors Paul  A.  Preund  and  Louis  L.  Jaffee 
of  Harvard  Law  School,  Leo  Pfeffer  of  ton? 
island  University,  and  Kenneth  Culp  Davis 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

DIVISIVE     rORCE 

For  far  too  long  the  issue  of  Government 
aid  to  church-related  organizations  ha.s  been 
a  divisive  force  In  our  society  and  in  the 
Congress.  It  has  erected  communications 
barriers  among  our  religions  and  fostered  in- 
tolerance. And  It  will  continue  to  do  so 
while  such  Federal  financial  assistance  con- 
tinues unaided  by  a  Judicial  pronouncemen; 
as  to  its  constitutionality. 

Several  of  us  who  are  sponsors  of  S  2097 
do  not  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the 
programs  which  would  be  subject  lo  review 
Others  of  us  feel  that  certain  of  these  pro- 
grams fall  to  meet  the  test  of  the  First 
Amendment.  But  there  is  one  thing  on 
which  we  all  agree:  the  courts  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  decide. 

Sam  J.  Ebvin.  Jr  . 
ChaiTtnan,  SubcomTnittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  August  17,  1966. 

Proposed  Legislation  for  Ji^jicial  Review  r  f 
Cons  hi  u  i  iowautt  or  Grants  or  Lo.^^■s 
Under  Certain  Acts 

(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation) 
8.   2097.   89th   Cong.,    1st  Sess.    (19651,  as 

introduced   by  Senators  Morse,  Clark,  and 


v»«BOROUGH  provide*  means  for  obtaining  applied  to  the  states  through  the  Due  Process  stance  of  (the)  complaint  It  Is  merely  that 
ySl  review  of  the  constitutionality  of  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  omclala  of  the  executive  department  of  ttoe 
'J«nts  and  loan*  under  the  term*  of  certain  However,  despite  numerous  claims  ol  federal  government  are  executing  and  will  execute 
Sneral  laws  relating  primarily  to  education  infringements  of  the  Establishment  Qause.  an  act  of  Osigresa  asserted  to  be  unconstitu- 
Lh!re  the  challenge  is  based  on  violation  there  were  no  cases  In  the  Supreme  Court  tlonal;  and  this  we  are  asked  to  prevent.  To 
'the  First  Amendment.  We  are  Informed  during  this  same  period  that  dealt  with  that  do  so  would  be  not  to  decide  a  Judicial  con- 
r;at    af^r  extensive  hearings  In  early   I960      l»ue.  troversy.  but  to  assume  a  position  of  author- 

.'wore  the  Subcommittee  on  ConstltuUonal  The  absence  of  Judicial  determination  of  ity  over  the  governmental  acts  of  another 
mehts  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  claims  of  federal  violation  of  the  Establish-  and  ^f^^^al  departmentanauthority  wWch 
Se  United  States  Senate.  It  was  the  con-  ment  Clause  Is  explained  by  a  simple  fact,  plainly  we  do  not  possess.  Id.  at  48«-M. 
census  of  the  Subcommittee  that  a  number  since  1923  It  has  been  widely  assumed  that.  The  above  passage  provides  no  c"tain 
of  changes  should  be  made  In  the  bill  to  where  the  claim  is  that  federal  expenditures  .mswer  to  the  question  whe^r  the  decision 
,-'arifv  and  tighten  the  provisions  without  %riolate  the  Establishment  Clause,  no  single  was  grounded  on  Article  in.  that  Is.  an 
vteration  of  its  basic  purpose.  Because  a  person  who  has  contributed  to  the  peneral  absence  ol  constitutional  authority  to  decide 
revised  text  has  not  been  issued  as  tills  re-  funds  of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  the  case  for  lack  of  a  case  or  controversy  or 
Z>n  is  prepared,  the  comments  that  follow  heard  to  voice  the  Issue.  It  has  not  been  whether  the  difficulty  lay  In  plalntW  s  failure 
mil  be  addressed  to  certain  general  proposi-  clear,  however,  whether  the  bar  Is  the  case  or  to  satisfy  the  federal  law  of  remedies  relat- 
•lons  that  we  consider  relevant  to  the  pro-  controversy  reqtUrement  of  Article  m  of  the  ing  to  standing  to  sue.  Because  the  Court 
nosed  legislation's  over-aU  objective,  which  constitution  or  the  nonconstitutional  Judl-  spoke  of  lack  of  "Jurisdiction  and  au- 
we Tpprove.  daily-created  barrier  of  lack  of  standing.  thority"  to  decide  the  case,  the  opinion  was 

S  2097  is  set  forth  In  the  Appendix.  Its  The  uncertainty  about  the  standing  ques-  long  read  by  most  students  of  constitutional 
n-ovisions  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  tion  is  directly  attributable  to  the  obscurl-      law  as  a  coni-titutional  bar  to  taxpayer  suits 

Section  1  enumerates  specific  federal  legls-  ties  In  a  single  Supreme  Court  decUlon.  challenging  federal  expenditures  from  gen- 
lation,  relating  primarily  to  educatjpn—  never  since  made  entirely  cle.ir.  but  never  eral  funds.'  There  were  however,  difficulties 
erants  or  loans  under  such  leglslaUon  are  In-  smce  specifically  departed  from.  In  that  with  the  opinion  Itself,  seeming  Inconslst- 
tended  to  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  on  csise.  Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  a  suit  vis  inni-  encies  in  subsequent  Supreme  Court  cases, 
nret  Amendment  grounds  pursuant  to  the  ated  in  a  District  of  Columbia  court  by  Mrs.  find  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Frotnvng- 
bui  Frothingham,  a  federal  taxpayer.    She  sought      ^ am  as  a  rule  of  constitutional  prohibition 

Section  2  provides  for  a  determination  of  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  ol  the  Federal  against  even  congressional  authorization  oi 
the  constitutionality  of  a  loan  or  grant  In  a     Maternity   Act   of    1921   which   provided   for      federal  taxpayer  suits. 

declaratory  Judgment  action  brought  by  any     conditioned  financial  grants  to  the  states  "to  (ai    Cnticism  of  Frothingham.     Dlssatu- 

pubUc  or  other  nonprofit  agency  or  instltu-  reduce  maternal  and  Infant  mortality."  262  faction  with  the  notion  that  federal  tax- 
tion  that  "may  be  prejudiced"  by  a  loan  or  u.S.  at  479.  The  Act  was  chalienged  on  the  payers  suits  are  beyond  even  the  power  of 
grant  to  another  agency  or  Institution  re-  ground,  among  others,  that  It  "is  a  usurpa-  Congress  to  authorize  has  been  frequently 
suiting  in  a  reduction  of  funds  that  might  tion  of  power  not  granted  to  Congress  by  the  expressed.  Professor  Louis  L.  Jaffe  has 
otherwise  have  been  available  to  the  com-  Constitution — an  attempted  exercise  of  the  pointed  out  the  logical  difHculUes  with  that 
plaining  party.  power  of  local   self-government  reserved   to      posuiou: 

Section  3  provides  for  Judicial  review  at      tlie  States  by  the  Tenth  -Amendment."  /bid.  "The  law  appears  to  be  that  a  taxpayer 

the  instance  of  any  federal  citizen-taxpayer  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  suit  "must  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  such  ex- 
by  suit  to  enjoin  any  federal  officer  from  be  disposed  of  for  want  of  Jurisdiction"  be-  penditures  by  state  and  locality  can  be 
making  a  loan  or  grant  alleged  to  violate  the  cause  the  plaintiff  "has  no  such  interest  in  brought  in  some  Jurisdictions  and  not  In 
First  Amendment.  the  subject-matter,  nor  is  there  any  such  in-      others;      and — somewhat     of     a      crowning 

Section  4  provides  lor  Judicial  review  on  jury  Inflicted  or  threatened,  as  will  enable  paradox — that  the  constitutionality  of  state 
First  Amendment  grounds  by  any  public  or  her  to  sue."  Id.  at  480.  Justice  Sutherland's  and  local  expendittires  can  be  adjudicated 
other  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  whose  opinion  for  a  unanimous  Court  explained  t,y  the  Supreme  Court  but  not  the  constitu- 
spplication   for   a   loan    or   grant   has    been     the  result  in  the  following  passage:  tlonality  of  federal  expenditures!"* 

denied.  "The  interest  of  a  taxpayer  of  a  municl-         Professor   Kenneth   Culp   Davis  has   crlti- 

We  are  Informed  that  Section  5  was  In-  paiuy  in  the  application  of  its  "moneys  is  clzed  the  emphasis  upon  the  relative  Insignlf- 
tended  to  provide  that  any  suit  authorized  direct  and  immediate  and  the  remedy  by  in-  icance  of  the  plaintiff's  contribution  to  the 
by  SecUons  2  through  4  shall  be  brought,     junction  to  prevent  their  misuse  Is  not  Inap-      total  tax  fund: 

without  regard  to  Jurisdictional  amount.  In     propnate.    It  Is  upheld  by  a  large  number  of  "The  Court's  major  idea  that  a  municipal 

the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  state  cases  and  is  the  rule  of  this  Court,  taxpayer  has  a  larger  and  more  direct  stake 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  the  suit  .  •  .  The  reasons  which  support  the  exten-  j^  ^  municipal  expenditure  than  a  federal 
ihall  be  expedited.  However,  as  Introduced,  gion  of  the  equitable  remedy  to  a  single  tax-  taxpayer  has  In  a  federal  expenditure  may 
by  Inadvertence  this  provision  relates  only  to  payer  in  such  cases  are  based  upon  the  pe-  have  been  sound  in  1923  but  Is  now  contrary 
Section  4  instead  of  Sections  2  through  4  as  culiar  relation  of  the  corporate  t.-ixpayer  to  ^^  ^he  facts.  General  Motors  In  a  recent  year 
intended,  but  the  error  Is  to  be  corrected  in  the  corporation,  which  Is  not  without  some  p^^j^j  ^.gjj  ^ypj  ^  billion  dollars  in  federal 
the  revised  version.  resemblance     to     that     subsisting     between      taxes. 

Section    6   provides    for    stoppage   of    any     stockholder   and  private   corporation.  •   •   •  ,.j^  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  the  criterion,  as 

challenged  loan  or  grant  from  the  Ume  a  suit  But  the  relation  of  a  taxpayer  of  the  United  .^^^^  court  assumes  in  the  Frothinghatm 
Is  filed  until  final  determination:  repayment  States  to  the  Federal  Government  Is  very  opinion,  then  it  would  be  sensible  to  hold 
of  any  loan  c«-  grant  found  by  final  judgment  different.  His  Interest  In  the  moneys  of  the  ^^^^  federal  taxpayers  may  challenge  federal 
to  have  been  Invalid;  and  reconsideration  of  Treasury — partly  realized  from  taxation  and  expenditures  and  that  municipal  taxpayers 
&ny  grant  or  loan  previously  sought  by  an     partly  from  other  sources— is  shared  with     ^^    ^^  challenge  municipal  expcndlturee." ' 

agency  or  institution  and  denied  because  of  a     millions  of  others;  Is  comparatively  minute 

loan  or  grant  to   another   Institution   later     and  Indeterminable;  and  the  effect  upon  fu-  ^^   exception  was  recognized  In   Vnited 


held  to  have  been  Invalid. 


ture   taxation,   of   any  payment   out  of   the 


States   V.    Butler,   297    U.S.    1    (19361,    where 


reg- 


Since  the  revised  text  of  the  proposed  leg-  funds,  so  remote,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain, 

islatlon  li  not  yet  available,  we  will  confine  that  no  basis  la  afforded  for  an  appeal  to  ^ ""l^^  ' !' ;;;i3tirK "pry^enrof  Vti"" 

our  comments  to  the  foUowing  topics:    (1)  the  preventive  powers  of  a  court  of  equ  ty.  P^y"„'^^^'f,SriK^"  oMederal 

constituuonallty    of    federal    taxpayer    suits  '■•   •   •  We  have  no  power  per  .,e  to  review  f^P             ,j^^^    holding    did    not.    however. 

in  the  light  of  Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  262  and  annul  acts  of  Congress  C)n  the  ground  "^^^^   _    ^j,     agsumpSon   that,   where    the 

U.S  447  (1923):  (2)  the  role  of  Congress  and  that  they  are  unconstitutional.     That  ques-  ^^^'^^^f^^^.^  ^^e  from  general  funds,  wlth- 

the  danger  of  advisory  opinions  In  federal  tion  may  be  considered  only  when  the  Justi-  Q^t  mentificatlon  as  to  source,  the  Frothing- 

taxpayer  suits;   (3)  possible  plaintiffs  In  ad-  flcation   for  some   direct  Injury   suffered  or  ^^^  limitation  on  suit  applies. 

dition  to  taxpayers;    and    (4)    limitation   of  threatened,  presenUng  a  Justifiable  issue.  Is         .  jaffe.    Standing   to   Secure   Judicial   Re- 

challenges  to  certain  statutes  and  permitting  made  to  rest  upon  such  an  act.  •   •   •  Here  ,>;(,„.•  Public  Actions.  74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1265. 

only  First  Amendment  grounds  of  challenge,  the  •   •    •  plaintiff      [has]     no     such     case.  i266    (1961i;   see  Davis,  Judicial  Control  of 

1.  FSOTHINCHAM  AND  FEDERAi.  T.AXPATER  stTTTS  Looklug  through  fomis  of  words  to  the  Eub-  Administrative  Action:  A  Revieu\  66  Coltmi. 

Pew  if  any  provisions  of  the  United  States      L.  Rev.  635.  659-69  (1966)  ,oonQ,io^Q\ 

Constitution  have  produced  more  intense  de-  «£ierson  v.  Board  o/ £dt(COfion,  330  U.S.  1          'Davis.  Administrative  Law  5  22.09  (1959) . 

bite  over  their  p 

tl.e  Establishment 

of  the  First  Amendment 

1947  the  Supreme  Court  \ji  mc  vunc-u  -ji.cn.va  .t-iu    i  i-^ui  j .    ij,ui*'.,,  »^**»    -.    ..--v..*  ..    — -    — —              '     ...                 .   ^   j«      ^    o«....«..  «-..«    €•«,**« 

^^as^oughtU.  define  these  two  provisions  as  f^^^^^^^^^'^^^f---  -,7;,'^--  '^Ir^sT  ^V^vl  69  T^aT^J.^slV,  trl\\%l^)  .'"^ 

■congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  ScHooi  District    of   Ab^ngton    To^n^^.p    v  "^^^^^ //f ''^^"y^^^f  f._f  °J^^^^ 

an  estabUshment  of  religion,  or  proh^iting  S^hcmpp.  374  U.S.  203    ( 1963 1 :    Sherbert  v.  and  the  Mmae  of     Standing.     H  Stan.  L. 

the  free  exercise  thereoT."  jVerner,  374  U.S.  398   (1963) .  Rev.  433  (1962.. 
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Profeasor  Davis  describes  as  "impres- 
sive •  •  •  tbe  almost  uniformly  adverse  re- 
action of  state  courts"  to  the  doctrine  d 
Frothingham*  That  Is,  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,'  virtually  every  other  state 
permits  taxpayers  to  challenge  state  expendi- 
tures In  state  courts;  *  and  municipal  tax- 
payer suits  are  authorized  by  statute  In 
New  Yorlt.' 

Professor  JalTe  summed  up  the  problem 
when  he  observed : 

"I  find  It  difficult  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sion •  •  •  that  an  Issue  In  every  other  re- 
spect apt  for  Judicial  determination  should 
be  nonjusticiable  because  there  Is  no  possi- 
bility of  a  conventional  plaintiff — an  Issue  in 
short  In  which  everyone  has  a  legitimate  In- 
terest but  only  as  a  citizen."  '" 

(b)  Co'mpaTUon  with  Other  Doct -ines  of 
Standing.  The  principle  that  deniet;  adjudi- 
cation of  challenges  by  federal  taxpayers  to 
the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  is  n(>t  dupli- 
cated in  other  applications  of  the  case  or 
controversy  requirement  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  standing.  Frothingham  thus  seems  an 
unexplained  exception  to  more  conunon  no- 
tions of  the  interest  of  a  plaintiff  that  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  Article 
III  and  the  more  exacting  requirement  that 
each  plaintiff  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
litigation. 

For  example,  as  already  observed,  claimed 
Ttolatlons  of  the  Establishment  Clause  re- 
sulting from  tbe  expenditure  of  state  funds 
can  be  raised  in  state  courts — and  passed 
on  by  the  Supreme  Court  where  the  "pocket- 
book"  Interest  is  siifflclent." 

In  the  light  of  the  considerations  discussed 
above,  among  others,  many  commentators 
believe  that  Frothingham  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  Imposing  a  constitutional  barrier 
to  federal  taxpayer  suits."  In  that  view 
such  suits  may  be  directly  cognizable  in 
federal  courts  for  determination  of  whether 
or  not  federal  expenditures  infringe  the 
Establishment  Clause.  At  the  least,  reading 
Frothingham  as  imposing  a  nonconstltu- 
tlonal  standing  requirement,  congressional 
action  could  bypass  it.  The  question  is  thus 
one  of  determining  "whether  the  litigant 
has  a  sufficient  personal  Interest  In  getting 
tbe  relief  he  seeks,  or  Is  a  sufficiently  appro- 
priate representative  of  other  Interested  per- 
sons, to  warrant  giving  him  the  relief,  if  he 
establishes  the  Illegality  alleged — and,  by  the 
samt  token,  to  warrant  recognizing  blm  as 
entitled  to  Invoke  the  court's  decision  on  the 
Issue  of  Illegality.  So  viewed,  the  question 
is  one  of  remedy,  Is  It  not,  belonging  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  applicable  law  of  reme- 
dies?" '» 

2.    CONGRESS    AND    FEDERAL    TAXPAYER    .SUITS 

Since  tbe  Frothingham  decision  in  1923, 
Congresas  has  not  provided  by  statute  for 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
federal  expenditures  by  taxpayer  suits,  per- 
haps because  of  doubts  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  statute  and  perhaps  in 
some  Instances  because  of  reluctance  to  pre- 
cipitate litigation  about  the  constitutionality 


•  Davis,  rupra  note  5.  at  5  22.09. 

'See  Bull  V.  Stichman,  273  App.  Dlv.  311, 
78  N.Y5.  2d  279  (3d  Dept  1948).  The  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Reform  of  this  Association  has 
supported  legislation  to  authorize  taxpayer 
suits  at  the  state  level. 

•  Davis,  3Upra  note  5,  at  9  22.09. 
•N.Y.  Gen.  Munlc.  Law  5  51. 

'"Jaffe,  Standing  to  Secure  Judicial  Re- 
view: Private  Actions,  75  Harv.  L.  Rev.  255. 
305  (1961). 

"  See.  e.g.,  Everson  v.  Board  of  Edtication. 
330  VS.  1  (1947) ;  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 333  tJ.S.  303  (1948);  Zorach  v.  Clau- 
3on.  343  U.S.  306  (10S2);  Doremus  v.  Board 
of  Education,  342  U.S.  429  (1962). 

^'E.g.,  Davis,  supra  note  5,  at  !  22.09;  Jaffe. 
supra  note  9,  at  305. 

"  Hart  &  Wechsler,  The  Federal  Courts  and 
the  Federal  System  174  (1953), 


of  certain  federal  programs.  Although  Con- 
gress has  never  authorized  federal  taxpayer 
suits,  it  has  approved  other  standing  devices 
to  assure  approiklate  review  of  executive  ac- 
tion, and  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
those  devices. 

In  FCC  V.  San4ers  Bw^.  Radio  Station,  309 
U.S.  470  (1940),  for  example,  a  radio  station 
claimed  standing  to  challenge  a  Commission 
order  granting  a.  broadcast  license  to  another 
radio  station  In  the  same  area.  The  stand- 
ing claim  was  baped  on  Section  402(b)  of  the 
Federal  Comm\jnicatlons  Act.  allowing  an 
appeal  lai  by  an  applicant  for  a  license  or 
permit,  or  (bi  "Ijy  any  other  person  aggrieved 
or  whose  interests  are  adversely  affected  by  a 
decision  of  the  Commission  granting  or  re- 
fusing any  such  application."  In  upholding 
the  claim  of  sttndlng,  the  Court  observed: 

"I  Congress  I  may  have  been  of  opinion 
that  one  likely  to  be  financially  injured  by 
the  Issue  of  a  license  would  be  the  only  per- 
son having  a  sufficient  interest  to  bring  to 
the  attention  ot  the  appellate  court  errors 
of  law  In  the  action  of  the  Commission  in 
granting  the  license.  It  Is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  confer  such  standing  to  prose- 
cute an  appeal."    Id.  at  477. 

More  recently,  in  Office  of  Coryimunication 
of  United  Chnrt^i  of  Christ  v.  FCC.  (DC.  Clr. 
March  25,  1966)  in  N.Y.L.U.,  June  21,  1966, 
p.  1.  col.  7-8,  tfce  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  approved  the  standing 
of  Individual  IKteners  to  challenge  the  re- 
newal of  a  radio  station  license  where  the 
complaint  alleged  discrimination  on  racial 
and  religious  grounds  and  excessive  com- 
mercials. 

Another  example  is  afforded  by  Oklahoma 
V.  United  States  Civil  Sen  Cominn,  330  U.S. 
127  (1947).  where  the  Court  recognized  the 
standing  of  a  state  to  challenge  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Section  12(C)  of  the  Hatch  Act 
on  behalf  of  tha  state  highway  commissioner 
who  was  charged  with  violation  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  statute  authorized  Judicial  review 
of  Commission  orders  at  the  instance  of  any 
•party  aggrieve^,"  and  Oklahoma  was  held 
to  be  such  a  party  because  of  the  provision 
for  withholding  of  funds  otherwise  available 
to  It  for  highway  purposes  if  the  offending 
comml.'isloner  sfcould  not  be  removed  from 
office. 

While  the  Sender.-!  and  Oklahoma  cases 
do  not  purport  to  overrule  Frothingham, 
they  do  suggest  the  possibility  of  statutory 
authorization  of  standing,  at  least  to  some 
classes  of  "uggtleved  parties."  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  whether  similar  authorization 
would  be  valid  tor  other  litigants.  Including 
federal  taxpayens. 

In  recent  yeare  several  proposals  have  been 
made  to  broadan  the  class  of  persons  with 
standing  to  challenge  federal  expenditures.'* 
But  none  of  th#  proposals  to  permit  federal 
taxpayer  suits  lias  been  adopted.  The  De- 
partment of  HeUth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
hus  ordinarily  viewed  Frothingham  as  high- 
ly restrictive  atid  has  suggested  statutory 
provisions  lor  tudlcial  review  only  "in  the 
context  of  an  actual  case  or  controversy  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  an  in- 
stitution se£kln|;  some  form  of  a.sslstance."  •' 
but  has  refiifed  to  recommend  the  taxpayer 
suit. 

The  vari  niii  al^l-to-education  acts  approved 
by  Congress  siace  1958  have  In  several  In- 
stances lnc!ude(J  limited  provisions  for  Judi- 
cial revlev/.  but  in  no  case  at  the  instance 
of  federal  taxpayers.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  pro- 
vides for  JudlclH  review  at  the  Instance  of 
any    state    ■disaatlyfled    with    the    Commls- 


"See,  eg..  HH  4643  81st  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
(19491  (so-called  Baiden  bllli;  S.  1482,  87th 
Cong,.  1st  Sess.   (1961). 

"See  Mrmormndum  on  the  Impact  of  the 
Fir.1t  Ameiidme'bt  to  the  Constitution  Upon 
Fcdcrcl  Aid  to  ^Education.  50  Geo,  L,J  349, 
382  (1961). 


Eioner'E  | Federal  Commissioner  of  Eduo... 
tlon)  final  action  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Its  State  plan  submitted  under  -.ius 
Act."  " 

The  argument  Is  sometimes  made  -i.:: 
Congress  cannot,  or  should  not,  author;, » 
standing  to  sue  by  legislative  action  becivi^e 
that  might  amount  to  asking  the  feeler..: 
courts  to  give  advisory  opinions  which  -.hf, 
are  powerless  to  grant.  The  conter.-.c:. 
stems  primarily  from  Muskrat  v.  Ujr.'ri 
States.  219  US  346  (1911),  in  which  t-.e 
Court  refused  to  adjudicate  a  specific  c:,,;ni 
as  to  which  Congress  had  legislated  aiui  :,; 
to  which  the  Court  was  not  given  powc  -o 
make  a  final  and  binding  determlna  :  i. 
But  the  proposed  taxpayer  suit  leg:s;.i:io:i 
avoids  that  oanger  by  permitting  suit  wher,- 
e-.er  there  is  a  claimed  violation  of  Fir:' 
Arnendmen:  rights  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  specified  statutes,  ;t!:d 
the  determination  would  be  final  and  biijc- 
Ing.  Moreover,  Section  6(b)  of  S.  2097  pr  - 
vides  for  refund  of  any  grant  or  loan  isub- 
Ject  to  enumerated  limitations)  after  a  fi.n;;: 
Judgment  declaring  Its  invalidity. 

We  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  likelihood 
that  the  constitutionality  of  provisions  icr 
taxpayer  suits,  as  In  S.  2097,  will  be  upheld 
to  justify  congressional  enactment  of  s\ich 
a  statute.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  we  beheie 
that  the  constitutional  challenges  to  legislci- 
tion  which  such  a  statute  would  permii 
should  be  permissible  in  a  Judicial  for.iin 

3,     PLAINTIFFS     IN     ADDITION     TO     FEDI  P.  M 
TAXPAYERS 

If  Congress  avithorlzes  challenges  to  pui;- 
cation-related  loans  and  grants  by  indivKii;  h 
federal  taxpayers,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
Willing  plaintiffs.  S.  2097  provides  two  .,d- 
ditional  categories  of  plaintiffs,  one  perh.ipa 
as  a  hedge  agaiixst  any  possible  adverse  rul- 
ing against  taxpayer  suits  either  on  case  or 
controversy  or  on  standing  grounds.  Thus. 
the  bill  as  originally  drafted  provides  for 
suit  by  "any  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tution or  agency"  which  "may  be  prejudiced  ' 
by  grants  or  loans  to  recipients  ineligible  on 
First  -Amendment  grounds  (Section  2i  or 
whose  own  application  Is  denied  because  cf 
claimed  ineligibility  on  First  Amendment 
grounds  (Section  4).  We  believe  that  both 
these  categories  of  prospective  plaintiff.s  are 
appropriate  for  recognition  of  standing  to 
sue. 

4,  LIMITATION  OF  CHALLENGES  TO  CERTAIN  STAT- 
T'TES  AND  PERMITTING  ONLY  FIRST  AMrM- 
MENT   GROUNDS  OP   CHALLENGE 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  clanly 
the  basis  of  selection  of  the  statutes  m;iae 
subject  to  challenge  by  S.  2097  and  should 
consider  whether  other,  perhaps  simii.ir, 
statutes,  administered  by  departments  or 
agencies  other  than  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  should  fli.w 
be  subject  to  challenge.  Some  members  o'. 
the  Committee  do  not  approve  limiting  con- 
stitutional challenges  by  taxpayers  ."iuit;  to 
any  particular  category  of  statutes.  As  ic 
any  concern  that  less  restricted  challenges 
would  permit  examination  of  the  validity 
of  long-operative  statutes,  such  as  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  for  hospital  assistance,  they  as- 
sert that  the  Supreme  Court  has  applied 
equitable  principles  in  determining  when  u.'^ 
constitutional  rulings  should  be  applied  prn- 
spectlvely,  wholly  or  in  part," 

We  would  prefer  to  have  challenges  to 
constitutionality  permitted  on  any  avail.ible 


"72  Stat.  1604.  20  U.S.C.  §  585(a)  (19581 
See  also  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196,i, 
Pub,  L,  89-329,  89th  Cong,.  1st  Sess,  «■  108 
608, 

'•  See.  eg..  Great  Northern  Railicay  v,  Sur.- 
bur.tt  Oil  Refining  Co.  287  US,  358  iI932i: 
Linkletter  v.  Walker.  381  U.S.  618  (19'55i 
Tehan  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Shott.  86  sip 
Ct,  459  (1966);  Johnson  v.  New  Jer.sv-v  34 
US,  L    Week  4592  (US.  June  20.  1966 1 


Hsn  Joseph 
i-'  5,  Senate, 
^'n^hmgton, 
Ds-^R  Sena' 
sfTect  the  De; 


September  7,  1966 

constitutional  ground  rather  than  solely  on 
Pirst  Amendment  grounds  as  provided  In  S. 
2097  Although  First  Amendment  Issuea 
[nay  be  the  principal  onee  likely  to  be  In- 
volved In  challenges  to  the  legislation  listed 
in  S.  2097,  we  do  not  favor  precluding  the 
adjudication  of  other  substantial  constitu- 
tional Issues  that  might  be  raised  (but  some 
members  would  prefer  the  limitation  to  First 
Amendment  grounds) . 

CONCLUSION 

We  support  the  principle  of  S.  2097  to  per- 
mit   constitutional     challenges    to    certain 
statutes  by  means  of  federal  taxpayer  suits, 
and  we  believe  that  Ck>ngre8s  can  validly  en- 
act such  legislation. 
June  20.  1966. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation :  Fred 
N.    Plshman,    Chairman:     Charles    R. 
Bergoffen.    Etistman    Blrkett,    Arthur 
Dillon,  Sheldon  H.  Elsen,  Leonard  Ep- 
stein. David  G.  GUI,  Andrew  N.  Grass, 
Jr.,  James  T.  Harris,  Jerome  E.  Hyman, 
Edwin  M.  Jones,  Geoffrey  M.  Kalmus, 
Ida  Klaus.  Louis  Lowensteln,  John  E. 
Massengale,  Robert  B.  McKay,  John  E. 
Merow,  G^ald  E.  Paley,  Mahlon  P.  Per- 
kins,  Jr.,   H.   David   Potter,   Albert   J. 
Rosenthal,  Henry  I.  Stlmson,  E.  Deane 
Turner. 
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SECRETARY  McNAMARA'S  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  DRAFT  PROGRAM 
TO  ACCEPT  40,000  MEN  CUR- 
RENTLY DISQUALIFIED  FOR  MIL- 
ITARY SERVICE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  Defense  Department 
intends  to  accept  40,000  currently  dis- 
qualified men  into  the  military  service 
this  fiscal  year.  Many  members  of  the 
public  and  the  press  and  some  Members 
of  Congress  immediately  took  the  posi- 
tion that  this  program  would  duplicate 
the  Job  Corps,  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  am  happy  to 
infoitn  my  colleagues  that  this  will  not 
be  the  case.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
written  me  a  letter  recently  in  which  he 
state.s : 

The  new  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  have  no  measurable  effect  upon 
the  need  for  the  Job  Corps  program  or  on 
the  supply  of  potential  applications  for  that 
program. 

The  Secretary  notes  that  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  the  induction  of 
previously  disqualified  men  will  involve 
youths  of  different  ages  and  different 
levels  of  ability.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment program  will  be  a  supplement,  and 
not  a  substitute,  for  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  McNamara  concludes  his  letter  by 
saying : 

It  would  be  a  great  error  if  the  annotince- 
nient  of  the  new  Department  of  Defense 
program  were  to  result  in  any  reduction  In 
the  administration's  request  for  support  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tarj-  McNamara "s  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
«as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  Defense. 
Washington,  August  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
VS.  Senate, 
^'ashington,  D.C. 

DiAE  Senator  Clark:  You  have  asked  what 
fiSect  the  Department  of  Defense  program  for 


accepting  40,000  currently  disqualified  men 
Into  military  service  this  fiscal  year  will  have 
upon  the  Job  Corps.  In  my  opinion,  the 
new  program  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
win  have  no  measurable  effect  upon  the  need 
for  the  Job  Corps  program  or  on  the  supply 
of  potential  applicants  for  that  program. 

Military  qualification  standards  are  neces- 
sarily geared  to  the  need  to  produce  fully 
trainable  and  proficient  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  The  minimum  written  test  score  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  military  service  during 
periods  of  war  or  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  Is  specified  under  the 
law  as  a  percentile  score  of  10  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test.  This  score  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  5th  grade  level  of 
educational  achievement.  The  standards 
currently  In  effect  require  that  those  indi- 
viduals receiving  relatively  low  scores  on  this 
test,  between  the  lOth  and  31st  percentiles, 
generally  meet  certain  additional  aptitude 
test  standards.  The  effect  of  these  standards, 
and  of  our  medical  and  moral  fitness  stand- 
ards for  service.  Is  to  disqualify  about  640.- 
000  men  In  the  age  class  currently  reaching 
draft  age.  Including  about  250,000  who  are 
unfit  solely  because  of  failure  on  our  writ- 
ten tests. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  our  plan  Is  to 
qualify  abqut  40,000  of  this  640,000  group  of 
potential  rejectees,  by  reducing  certain  of  the 
supplementary  aptitude  test  requirements. 
Those  who  will  become  qualified  under  the 
revised  standards  will  still  have  to  receive 
a  score  of  10  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test  and  will  have  to  establish  their 
qualifications  in  one  or  two  aptitude  areas 
on  the  supplementary  aptitude  tests.  These 
individuals  will  be  accepted  because  we  now 
have  the  training  capability  to  assure  that 
they  can  qualify  as  fully  proficient  service- 
men. Our  longer  range  plan  beginning  In 
Fiscal  Year  1968  Is  to  qualify  up  to  100.000 
men  per  year  among  those  who  receive  scores 
of  10  or  higher  on  the  AFQT  or  who  h.<ive 
minor  physical  defects. 

It  Is  evident  that  our  program  can  only 
serve  to  qualify  a  limited  proportion  of  the 
population  of  youths  currently  being  rejected 
for  military  service.  Under  the  planned 
program  for  Fiscal  Year  1967  over  200,000  of 
all  i9-year-old  men  would  still  be  disqualified 
for  service  due  to  failure  on  our  written  tests. 
Among  all  men  in  the  age  group  16-21  years, 
inclusive,  nearly  1.2  million  would  fail  to 
meet  these  standards.  Included  among  this 
group  are  men  whose  educational  deficiencies 
are  so  severe  that  we  cotild  not  reasonably 
count  on  bringing  them  up  to  an  acceptable 
level  of  performance  even  with  our  present 
training  procedures.  These  are  the  young 
men  who  can  be  most  benefited  by  the  spe- 
cial educational  and  training  programs  of- 
fered in  the  Job  Corps.  They  are  the  very 
youths  who,  without  assistance,  would  per- 
petuate the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  in  this 
country  for  an  additional  generation. 

The  Job  Corps  has  already  demonstrated 
that  it  can  make  a  major  contribution  in  the 
tipgradlng  of  these  youths  for  militar\'  service 
as  well  as  for  productive  work  careers.  Over 
one-fourth  of  Job  Corps  graduates  have  been 
enrolled  in  military  service. 

There  are  certain  other  obvious  contrasts 
between  the  population  of  youth  being  as- 
sisted under  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
those  who  will  become  qualified  for  military 
service  under  our  planned  revision  in 
standards: 

The  Job  Corps  enrolls  youths  beginning 
at  age  16;  78  percent  of  those  in  the  program 
In  June  1966  eni'otled  In  the  ages  16-18. 
inclusive.  The  minimum  age  of  Involuntary 
Induction  is  currently  age  19. 

The  average  reading  ability  of  recent  Job 
Corps  enroUees  was  reported  at  the  4th  grade 
level.  In  contrast,  the  minimum  passing 
score  of  10  under  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifi- 
cation Test  corresponds  to  a  5th  grade  educa- 
tional   achievement;    all    but    a    small    per- 


centage of  those  who  will  be  qualified  under 
our  revised  standards  will  score  better  than 
this  minimum  level. 

The  planned  revision  In  qualification 
standards  for  military  service  will  apply 
only  to  men;  standards  for  enlistment  of 
women  are  at  a  substantially  higher  level. 
The  Job  Corps  enrolls  women  as  well  as  men 
and  at  comparably  lower  levels. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Job  Corps  Is  absolutely  eseential  to  pro- 
vide a  stepping  stone  to  a  productive  work 
career  to  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  In  our  country  who  need  this 
assistance.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  error 
if  the  announcement  of  the  new  Department 
of  Defense  program  were  to  result  in  any 
reduction  In  the  Administration's  request  for 
support  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  LOANS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  ON 
LEASEHOLD  INTERESTS  IN  HA- 
WAH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  S.  112. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  112)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
leasehold  interests  in  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  was,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inser:: 

That  only  for  the  period  of  time  com- 
mencing with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  June  30.  1968,  section  343 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7  n.S.C. 
1991 ) .  is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "and" 
before  the  figure  "(2)"  In  said  section  and  by 
striking  the  fjerlod  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  a  conuna  and  the  following:  "and 
( 3 )  the  term  'owner-operator'  shall  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Include  the  lessee-operator 
of  real  property  in  any  case  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  land  cannot  be 
acquired  In  fee  simple  by  the  applicant,  ade- 
quate security  Is  provided  for  the  loan,  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  and  repayment  of 
the  loan;  Provided,  That  item  (3)  shall  be 
applicable  to  lessee -operators  of  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  lands  only  when  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  for  such 
lessee-operators  to  meet  the  conditions  there- 
in set  out." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  30  the  House  amended  S.  112, 
which  authorizes  loans  on  leased  lands 
in  Hawaii,  in  two  respects.  The  first 
change  would  limit  the  effect  of  the  bill 
to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1968.  The 
second  change,  which  adds  the  words  'in 
fee  simple."  is  not  a  substantive  change 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendment 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE  ON  RETIREMENT  TO  LT. 
GEN.  WILLIAM  J.  ELY.  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS,  U.S.  ARMY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  salute  a  gallant  and  able  Army  officer 
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as  he  retires  after  a  third  of  a  century 
of  duty  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Lt. 
Gen.  William  J.  Ely  has  gained  great 
stature  all  across  this  country,  and  those 
of  us  who  live  In  the  State  of  California 
know  of  the  excellent  achievements  in 
which  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  His 
retirement  Is  a  cause  for  deep  and  wide- 
spread regret  that  the  paafiige  of  time 
deprives  our  Nation  of  leadership  and 
imagination  which  this  outstanding  offi- 
cer Injected  Into  research  and  engineer- 
ing efforts  so  Inltlmately  related  to  Amer- 
ican security  and  defense  capability. 

After  more  than  33  y«ars  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  General  Ely  has  earred  the 
privilege  of  civilian  life  followlnt;  duty 
overseas  and  at  home  which  demon- 
strated versatility  and  great  competence. 
His  record  as  an  administrator  Is  envi- 
able and  will  be  a  source  of  Inspiration  to 
all  who  follow  In  his  footsteps. 

For  his  significant  contribution*,  par- 
ticularly in  his  last  post  as  deputy  di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, this  outstanding  officer  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
as  directed  by  President  Johnson  and 
honored  at  a  retreat  review  at  Fort  Myer. 

"Because  of  the  important  roe  he 
plasred  in  carrying  on  technological  pro- 
grams and  the  varied  experience,  includ- 
ing a  brilliant  tour  of  duty  in  my  State 
of  California,  which  followed  his  com- 
mlssioning-at  West  Point  in  1933,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  citation  and 
a  biographical  sketch  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks,  so 
that  all  Americans  may  be  acquainted 
with  General  Ely's  earnest  and  valued 
services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  the  biographical  sketch  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  <rf  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
July  »,  1918,  ha»  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  Lieutenant  General  Wil- 
liam J.  Ely.  UjS.A..  for  exceptionally  meri- 
torious aeryice  In  positions  of  great  respon- 
BlbUlty: 

Lieutenant  General  William  J.  Ely  served 
with  exceptional  distinction  In  positions  of 
great  responslbtllty  from  March  1956  to  July 
ISeMJ.  These  were  Important  years  of  service 
to  the  Army.  Their  Importance  lies  In  the 
Blgnlflcant  technological  developments  that 
were  made  during  this  period,  and  General 
Ely's  profound  contribution  to  the  Army's 
research  and  development  effort.  Early  In 
this  period  as  Deputy  Director,  J-4  Division. 
.  United  States  European  Command.  General 
Ely  displayed  high  technical  ability  and 
sound  Judgment  In  directing  plans  for  pro- 
curement, construction  and  use  of  facilities. 
Later,  as  Director  of  Army  Research,  his 
singular  awareness  of  modern  technology 
and  Its  Influence  on  warfare  was  evident  In 
his  dynamic  direction  of  the  Army's  research 
elTorts  and  the  activities  of  the  Army  Re- 
sesu-ch  OlBce.  He  organized  conferences 
which  brought  together  leaders  In  science, 
industry,  and  the  Army,  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned  and  the  nation.  General 
Ely  later  became  Deputy  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  newly  organized  Army  Materiel 
Command.  In  this  demanding  position  he 
n>et  the  challenge  of  diverse  and  complex 
problems  In  a  truly  professional  manner. 
directing  the  eetabllshment  of  a  strong,  re- 
sponsive organization  to  meet  the  Army's 
logistical  needs.  General  Ely  climaxed  bis 
brlUiant  career  by  serving  as  Deputy  Director 


for  Defense  Restorch  and  Engineering  (Ad- 
ministration an4  Management),  Department 
of  Defense.  He  Waa  responsible  for  the  guid- 
ance and  administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  n^atters  relating  to  engi- 
neering manage^ient.  technical  laformatlon. 
and  plans  and  policies  relative  to  research 
and  development  test  and  evaluation.  Gen- 
eral Ely  developed  procedures  for  the  selec- 
tion, training,  and  utilization  of  scientists, 
both  military  and  civilian,  and  was  particu- 
larly active  in  seeking  retention  of  qualified 
military  scientiats.  Significant  management 
policies  that  evolved  under  his  leadership 
include  those  relating  to  management  ot 
nxajor  systems,  proposal  evaluation  and 
source  selection,  and  contract  definition.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Defense 
Weapons  Systeais  Management  Center.  A 
grateful  nation  recognizes  that  General  Ely's 
professional  ability  and  his  distinguished 
service  for  over  33  years  continue  the  finest 
military  traditifins  and  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  hijjiself  and  the  United  Slates 
Army.  i 

BiocRAPHiCAi.  Sketch  Lr.  Gen. 
\TrLXIA.M  J.   Elt 

LlEfTENANT    OeNERAL    WILLIAM    J.    ELT    WaS 

born  In  Sycamore.  Pennsylvania,  on  29  De- 
cember 1911.  Be  was  graduated  from  high 
school  In  Clavtville,  Pennsylvania.  In  1928 
and  attended  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  on»  year  before  entering  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  He  grad- 
uated with  tho  Class  of  1933,  receiving  a 
commission  in  the  Regular  Army  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Following  graduation,  he  had  permanent 
duty  stations  at  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Ithaca, 
New  York;  Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia;  San  Fran- 
cisco. Californit:  Midway  Island;  Honolulu 
Hawaii;  Port  Otd,  California;  and  Washing- 
ton, DC  ,  until  February  1943.  Dtirlng  this 
period,  his  dutj"  assignment?  Included  civil 
works  construction,  military  construction, 
troop  duty,  and  schooling  at  Port  Belvoir  and 
Cornell  Universltv.  He  was  married  to  Helen 
Mountford  In  H40. 

General  Ely  ^«as  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Army 
Headquarters  in  February  1943,  serving  with 
that  headquarters  throughout  the  war  in  thse 
Pacific,  with  dtlty  in  Au.stralla,  New  Guinea, 
Philippine  Islaads,  and  Japan  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  December   1945.    - 

After  a  few  months  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  1946.  he  was  a-sslgned 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  in  NorfDlk.  Virginia,  as  an  instructor 
in  the  Logistics  Division.  He  was  reassigned 
to  the  Joint  toglstlcs  Plans  Group.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  July  1949.  serving  there 
until  October  IfSl. 

General  Ely  then  started  a  two-year  tour 
as  Chief  of  Military  Construction  In  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Washingrton. 
DC.  From  Julf  1953  to  January  1956,  he  was 
District  Englnaer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  Sacramento.  California,  supervising  large 
civil  and  military  construction  and  real 
estate  program*. 

In  January  1656,  he  reported  to  Headquar- 
ters. United  States  European  Command,  as- 
suming duties  its  Deputy  Director,  J-4.  He 
became  Director  of  Army  Research  in  Novem- 
ber 1959  and  Deputy  Commanding  General 
of  the  United  States  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand m  Wa.sh|ngtfln.  DC  .  in  May  1962. 

General  Ely  was  named  Deputy  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  (Ad- 
ministration aad  Management!  in  July  1963. 
the  position  frem  which  he  retires. 

DECOtATIONS   A.VD  AWARDS 

Sliver  Star  Medal 

Legion  of  Merit  with  one  Oak  Leiif  Cluster 

Bronze  Star  Medal 

World  War  U  Victory  Medal 

American  Theater  Ribbon 

American  Defense  Medal 

Asiatic- PaclSc  Theater  Ribbon 


Plilllpplne  Liberation  Ribbon 
Army  of  Occuption  Medal  (Japan) 
National  Defense  Service  Medal 


AGREEMENT  -WITH  MEXICO  ON 
JOINT  MEASURES  FOR  SOLU- 
TION OF  LOWER  RIO  GRANDE 
SALINITY  PROBLEM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Uiat  there  be  laid  before  the  Senate  tlie 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  biil  tS.  2747)  to  authorize 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
for  joint  measures  for  solution  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  salinity  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S 
2747)  to  authorize  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  with  Mexico  for  joint  meas- 
ures  for  solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
salinity  problem,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert; 
That  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  through 
the  United  States  Commissioner.  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
United  States  and  Mexico,  is  authorized  net- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  htw  3i;cl 
subject  to  the  conditions  provided  in  this 
Act.  to  conclude  an  agreement  or  agreeineir 
with  the  appropriate  official  or  offichili  o' 
the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  by  the  United  Mexican  States 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
Slates  and  Mexico,  of  a  drainage  conveyance 
canal  through  Mexican  territory  for  the  dis- 
charge of  waters  of  E  Morillo  and  other 
drains  In  the  United  Mexican  States  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  manner,  and  having 
substantially  the  characteristics,  described 
in  said  Commission's  minute  numbered  2?3. 
dated  November  30,  1965.  The  agreement  or 
agreements  shall  provide  that  tlie  costs  ol 
construction,  Including  costs  of  design  and 
right-of-wriy,  and  the  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  shall  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  United  Mexican  States  and  the 
United  States.  Before  concludmg  the  agree- 
ment or  agreements,  the  Secretary  cf  Su^.te 
shall  receive  satisfactory  assurances  Irom 
private  citizens  or  a  responsible  local  gro'up 
that  they  or  11  will  pay  the  United  Stutcs 
Treasury  one-half  of  the  actual  United  States 
costs  of  such  construction,  including  cost;  ol 
design  and  right-of-way,  and  one-half  cI  the 
actual  costs  of  operation  and  malnten.ince 
allocated  under  such  agreement  or  agree- 
ments to  the  United  States.  Payments  txj 
the  United  States  Treasury  under  this  section 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  ml:- 
cellaneous  recelp'vs. 

Sec.  2.  To  defray  costs  that  accrue  to  th; 
United  States  under  the  agreement  or  agree- 
ments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  ih;s 
Act  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  drainage  conveyance  Ciinnl 
projects,  tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  use 
of  the  United  States  Section.  Internalio.'ial 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and   Mexico,  the  following  amounts: 

( 1 1  Not  to  exceed  »690.000  for  costs  of  coii- 
struction. 

(2  J  Upon  completion  of  construction,  no: 
to  exceed  $20,000  annually  for  costs  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  indi- 
cate the  substance  of  the  amendment, 
please? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  This  biU  was 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Yarborough].  It  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
without  amendments. 

The  House  amendments  are  shown  In 
the  attachment  to  the  blU.  Two  of  them 
are  technical.  The  third  replaces  the 
open-end  authorization  with  a  specific 
authorization  for  appropriations  of 
$690,000  for  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  drainage  conveyance  canal  involved, 
and  $20,000  annually  thereafter  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  These  figures 
are  based  on  cost  estimates  submitted 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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THE  PENDULUM  SWINGS 
Mr.  KT .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Penduliun  Swing,"  published  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  Mon- 
day morning.  September  5.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pendulum  Swing 

It  was  ODly  a  few  years  ago  the  rest  of 
the  nation  was  demanding  generally  that 
the  South  be  censured  for  racial  discrimi- 
nation which,  It  was  claimed,  spawned  hatred 
which  resulted  In  street  violence. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  land  editorial- 
ized, In  effect,  "Why  doesn't  the  South  grow 
up  and  assume  Its  responsibilities  as  part 
of  the  land  of  the  free?"  Words  such  as 
"Southern  bigotry"  and  "Southern  prejudice" 
were  In  abundant  use. 

The  surge  of  accusations  seems  to  have 
subsided  somewhat,  as  other  segments  of 
the  country  encounter  troubles.  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  no  longer  serve  as 
scapegoat*  for  criticism. 

It  is  understandable,  end  perhaps  right- 
ful, that  many  Southerners  feel  they  might 
be  more  sympathetic  toward  other  strife- 
ridden  areas  had  not  thoee  same  areas  been 
so  adamant  in  their  condemnation  of  Dixie. 

Still,  In  a  time  of  social  unrest,  there  Is 
no  place  for  such  bitterness.  What  Is  needed 
l£  a  sense  of  togetherness  in  a  nation  facing 
a  common  problem;  a  type  of  "amnesia"  in 
regard  to  geographic  lines  and  past  events. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  raised  on  the  minority  side. 
1  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  con^deratlon  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nomination  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  for  action  on  nominations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Wade  Hampton  McCree.  Jr.,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge  for 
the  sixth  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  P.  Alger,  of  Guam,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Guam 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PftESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


*  BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

.-. JTlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  WllUam  T.  Woodard,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  expiring 
September  30.  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


agree  with  his  thinking,  and  especially 
his  neighbors  who  have  known  him  so 
Ic^,  as  evidenced  by  the  facts  contained 
in  a  lead  editorial  last  month  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  "Reward  for 
Ser\ice  and  Independence." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Times-Pica yune,   Aug.  21.   1966] 
Rewakd  for  Sebvice  and  Indcpknoenck 

United  States  Sen.  Allen  Kllendbb'b  vote 
of  about  490,000  In  the  August  13  primary 
seems  to  reflect  some  kind  of  a  record  In  first 
primary  ballot  getting  and  In  voters'  ex- 
pression of  confidence. 

Running  for  reelection  as  an  Independent, 
without  the  aid  of  any  state-wide  political 
organization,  bloc  voting  or  special  Interests 
he  drew  what  apparently  was  the  largest 
vote  ever  cast  In  a  Xoulslana  first  primary 
for  a  senator  or  even  a  governor.  And  that 
means  much  considering  that  800.000  to 
900.000  ballots  are  cast  In  a  gubernatorial 
primary  compared  with  the  nearly  680.000  In 
the  senatorial  race. 

And  It  turned  out  that  the  senator  was 
certainly  not  a  prophet  without  honor  In  his 
own  parish  and  city.  In  the  three-man  race. 
Terrebonne  Parish  gave  him  84  Vi  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote  cast.  His  neighbors  In  La- 
fourche did  even  a  little  better  for  him;  and 
across  the  state  Sabine  Parish  acted  similar- 
ly. Over  the  state  as  a  whole  he  came  up 
with  about  74  per  cent. 

After  the  senator's  overwhelming  election, 
we  regret  to  have  to  correct  an  observation 
we  made  Immediately  after  the  primary. 
He  didn't  carry  every  parish  In  the  state,  as 
we  said.  We  overlooked  small-voting  West 
Feliciana  which  was  won  by  state  Sen.  J.  D. 
DeBUeux. 

Senator  Ellendeb  can  return  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  strong  testimonial  that  the  people 
of  Louisiana  like  his  work  and  like  the 
rugged  Independence  he  has  practiced. 
That  ought  to  please  him  no  little. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  S.  Patterson,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER— REWARD  FOR 
SERVICE   AND  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  serve  with   the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  without  having  steadily  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  able  and  con- 
scientious job  characteristic  of  his  efforts 
as  one  of  the  true  leswlers  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  also  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  his  constituents 


MARGARET  SANGER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
rare  to  see  a  person  become  a  respected 
prophet  In  her  own  time,  but  to  Margsu-et 
Sanger  that  achievement  was  accorded. 

She  was  a  great  woman,  a  courEigeous 
and  indomitable  person  who  lived  to  see 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions 
of  modem  times — a  revolution  which  her 
torch  kindled — the  breakthrough  which 
enables  us  to  discuss  birth  control  ajid 
the  population  explosion  and  to  seek  ac- 
ceptable solutions. 

Fifty  years  ago  Margaret  Sanger  said: 

The  greatest  Issue  Is  to  raise  the  question 
of  birth  control  out  of  the  gutter  of  ob- 
scenity and  get  it  Into  the  light  of  intel- 
ligence and  human  understanding. 

That  much  has  been  achieved  plus  a 
little  bit  more. 

MargSLret  Sanger's  death  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Valley  House  Convales- 
cent Center  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  will  sadden 
all  who  came  to  share  her  belief  that 
mankind  has  the  right  to  family-plan- 
ning Information.  A  dynamic  crusader 
has  left  our  midst. 

But  as  we  look  around,  we  see  con- 
stant reminders  and  increasing  evidence 
that  her  concern  is  shared  by  men  and 
women  who  care  and  wish  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Uf  e  on  earth. 
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In  the  United  States,  two  great  Amer- 
icans, President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
former  President  r>wiKfat  Hsenhower, 
haTe  wltMn  the  last  2  yean  expnsaeA 
publicly  Qielr  beHef  that  the  population 
crisis  must  be  solyed.  One,  former 
President  Eisenhower,  rerersed  his  pre- 
vious thinking.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
when  hearings  started  June  22,  1965,  on 
S.  1676,  my  bill  to  coordinate  and  dis- 
■emlnate  birth  control  Information  upon 
request  at  home  and  overseas,  in  which 
he  said: 

If  we  now  Ignore  tbe  pllgfct  of  those  ua- 
bom  genertittona  which  because  of  our  un- 
resdlneos  to  take  corrective  action  In  con- 
1ax>lUng  population  growth.  wlU  be  denied 
any  expectations  beyond  abject  porerty  and 
suffering,  then  history  will  rightly  condemn 

TU. 

Presidoit  Johnson,  since  his  election, 
has  on  no  fewer  than  24  occasions  ex- 
pressed his  oplnlcm  <m  the  population  ex- 
plosioii.  He  has  called  for  new  ideas 
to  meet  forthrightly  the  multiplying 
problems  of  our  multiplying  populations 
and  has  pointed  out  that  less  than  $5 
invested  in  population  control  is  worth 
a  hundred  doQars  invested  in  economic 
growth.  He  has  spoken  of  the  integrity 
of  the  family  and  the  opportunity  for 
each  child  and  has  said: 

It  Is  eeeentlal  that  all  families  have  access 
to  Infcrmatlon  and  aerTlces  that  will  allow 
freedom  to  choose  the  number  and  q>aclag 
of  ttafllr  chUdraa  vlthln  the  dictates  of  In- 
dividual oonsdenoe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
President's  statements  on  population  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  the  eonclu&ion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRXJENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimoufi  consent  that  the 
news  stories  appearing  bi  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wasliingrton  Post  today 
which  ret>ort  on  the  m&ny  activities  of 
ICarsaret  Saziger  during  her  lifetime  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNa  OTWCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

CSee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ideas  planted  by  ICargaret  Sanger  have 
bofme  and  are  bearing  impressive  fruit. 
International  and  national  organizations 
support  planned  parenthood.  Officials 
of  oountless  nations  have  taJcen  steps  to 
maice  Urth  control  information  more 
available.  The  United  Nations  has  sur- 
veyed world  opinion  and  has  held  two 
worldwide  ccmferences  on  population. 

And  in  our  own  country  this  fall  and 
winter  nine  regional  meetings  are 
planned  by  the  D^>artment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  discuss  family 
planning.  The  first  got  underway  today 
in  Roanoke.  Va. 

Howem'.  we  must  not  dehxie  our- 
aeives.  These  are  but  first  long-overdue 
steps.  Pood  supplies  and  the  world's 
population  are  not  in  allnement.  Mare 
ttaaa  half  at  earth's  jrapalatian  Is  him- 
gry.  Illiterate,  and  icstless.  Our  work 
has  only  begun.  Bat  the  important 
point  Is  that  we  are  thinking  sanely  and 


seriously  about  the  popxilaticn  crisis. 
Margttret  Sangtr  would  be  very  pleased. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  her  views 
win  before  long  receive  universal  ac- 
ceptance, and  that  history  will  confer 
immortality  upon  her  as  a  pioneer, 
mover,  and  shaker  in  mankind's  unend- 
ing quest  for  greater  freedom,  greater 
happiness,   and  a  more   abundant  life. 

Exhibit  1 
Statements  by  Pushwht  Johnson  OoNCKaN- 

INB  POPLTLATION 
1865 

1.  State  of  the  Union  Address  before  Con- 
gress. January  i,  1965:  "I  wUl  seek  new  ways 
to  us«  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the 
explosion  in  worM  population  and  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  In  world  resources." 

2.  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
at  San  Francisco,  June  25,  1965:  "Let  us  In 
all  our  lands — including  this  land^face 
forthrightly  the  Inultlplying  problems  of  our 
multiplying  populations  and  seek  the  answers 
to  this  most  profound  challenge  to  the  future 
of  all  the  world.  Let  us  act  on  the  fact  that 
less  than  Ave  dollars  Invested  In  population 
oontrol  is  vwjrth  a  hundred  dollars  Invested 
in  economic  growth  " 

3.  Swearlng-ln  ceremony  of  John  W.  Gard- 
ner aa  Secretary  of  Health.  Educaticm,  and 
Welfare  In  Rose  Garden,  The  White  Hotise. 
Auguit  la.  1965:  '-This  Administration  Is 
seeking  new  Idetis  and  it  is  certainly  not 
going  to  discourage  any  new  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  population  growth  and  distribu- 
tion." 

4.  Text  of  lett«r  to  UJJ.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  at  Second  United  Nations  World 
Population  Conftrence  opening  in  Belgrade. 
August  30.  19S5: 

'My  Dear  Mt  Secretary  General:  The 
United  States  Oovernment  recognizes  the 
singular  importatnce  of  the  meeting  of  the 
second  United  Katloas  World  Population 
Conference  and  pledges  Its  full  support  to 
your  great  undertaklne. 

"As  I  said  to  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco,  we  must  now  begin  to  face  forth- 
rightly the  multiplying  problems  of  our  mul- 
tiplying population.  Our  government  as- 
sures your  confsrence  of  oiu-  wholehearted 
support  to  the  United  Nitions  and  Its  agen- 
cies In  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  world 
tbiough  bringing  Into  balance  the  world's 
reeourcee  and  the  world's  population. 

"In  extending  tny  beet  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  couftrence.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  your  great  assemblage  of  population 
experts  will  contribute  elgnlficantly  to  the 
knowledge  neoesmry  to  solve  this  transcend- 
ent pfoblem.  Second  only  to  the  search  for 
peace.  It  Is  hui»ajilty's  greatest  ch&Uenge. 
This  week,  the  aieetlng  In  Belgrade  carries 
With  It  the  hopes  of  maiikind." 

5.  State  of  the  Union  Address  before  Con- 
gress. January  12,  1966: 

"That  is  wiial  I  have  come  to  ask  of 
you  .  .  . 

•'3.  To  give  a  new  and  daxlug  direction  to 
our  foreign  aid  program,  designed  to  make 
a  maximum  attack  on  hunger,  disease  and 
Ignorance  in  th»e  countries  determined  to 
help  themselves-^and  to  help  those  nations 
trying  to  control  population  growth  .  .  ," 

6.  "I  will  alao  propooe  the  International 
Health  Act  of  1946:  to  strike  at  disease  by  a 
new  effort  to  brlttg  modem  skills  and  knowl- 
edge to  tbe  uacared-for  sTifferlng  of  the 
world — and  by  wiping  out  smaUpox,  malaria, 
and  oou trolling  jieUow  fever  over  moct  of  the 
world  In  this  decsde  .  .  ." 

"To  help  coontrles  trying  to  control  popu- 
lation growth,  by  Increasing  our  reeearch — 
and  by  earmarking  fnnda  to  help  their  ef- 
fort." 

7.  Ceremony  held  at  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Center  lor  tite  Mvanceoient  of  Peace,  Janu- 


ary 20,  1966.  Independence  Missouri:  "  ,  •«-,? 
will  Increase  our  efforts  In  the  great  field  of 
hunuui  population.  The  hungry  world  can- 
BOt  be  fed  until  and  unless  tbe  growth  in  .'..s 
reGources  and  the  growth  In  its  popuiauca 
come  into  balance.  Blach  man  and  womau— 
and  each  nation — must  make  decisions  oJ 
conscience  and  policy  In  the  face  of  this 
great  problem.  But  the  position  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  clear.  We  wUl 
give  our  help  and  our  support  to  natioiig 
which  make  their  own  decision  to  insure  aa 
effective  balance  between  the  numbers  of 
their  people  and  the  food  they  have  to  e;-.t. 
And  we  will  push  forward  the  frontiers  of 
research  in  this  important  field." 

8.  P'orelgn  Aid  Program  Meseage  to  th» 
Congress.  February  1,  1966: 

"Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  develop- 
ing nations  walk  In  the  shadow  of  misery; 

"Half  the  adults  have  never  been  to 
sciiool; 

"Over  half  the  people  are  hungry  or  mal- 
nourished; 

'Food  production  per  person  Is  falling: 

"At  present  rates  of  growth,  populai;c;; 
will  double  before  the  year  2000. 

"Tliese  ore  the  dominant  facts  of  our  a^c. 

"They  challenge  our  own  ■ecurlty. 

"They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

"Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring. 
It  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and 
unrest.  It  must  build  a  firm  foundation  fo."- 
progress,  security  and  peace." 

9.  "Only  these  people  and  their  lenders 
can: 

Invest  every  possible  resource  in  im- 
proved farming  techniques.  In  school  aiid 
hospitiil  construction  and  In  critical  i.^- 
dustry: 

■Make  the  land  reforms,  tax  changes,  and 
other  basic  adjustmenta  necessary  to  tr.tiia- 
form  their  societies; 

"Face  the  population  problem  squareiy 
and  realistically; 

"Create  the  climate  which  will  attrac: 
foreibU  Investment,  and  keep  local  money  at 
home." 

10.  ".  .  .  In  many  other  countries  food 
output  Is  also  falling  behind  population 
growth.  We  c.innot  meet  the  world  .'ood 
needs  of  the  future,  however  willing  we  are 
to  share  our  abundance.  Nor  would  It  serve 
the  common  interest  if  we  could." 

11.  "We  stand  ready  to  help  developing 
countries  deal  with  the  population  problem. 

"The  United  States  cannot  and  should  nt : 
force  any  country  to  adopt  any  psurucul-ii 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  U  first  a  ie..i- 
ter  of  Individual  and  national  conscience,  in 
which  we  will  not  interfere. 

"But  population  growth  now  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  In  ihe 
less-develop>ed  world.  As  death  rates  u.-e 
steadUy  driven  down,  the  individual  mirac'.e 
of  birth  becomes  a  collective  tragedy  of 
want. 

"In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  o..'.:. 
tipon  request,  and  only  to  finance  advisor? 
training.  transportaUon.  educational  equip- 
ment, and  local  currency  needs. 

"Population  policy  r^nalns  a  question  frr 
each  family  and  each  nation  to  decide.  But 
we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when  decisioiii 
are  made." 

12.  "Technical  Cooperation :  This  request— 
8331  million — will  finance  American  advisors 
and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial  forces  in 
the  attack  aa  hunger.  Ignorance,  disease, 
and  the  population  problem.  The  dollar  toul 
Is  relatively  small.  But  no  appropriation  is 
more  critical.     No  purpose  is  more  central  ' 

International  Education  and  Health  Acts 
Message,  February  2.  1966: 

13.  "We  have  oommitted  ourselves  fur 
many  years  to  reUevlng  human  suffering 
Today  our  efforts  must  keep  pace  wltii  ^ 
growing  worid  and  t/itti  growing  problems  " 

14.  "Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  to — 
"Create  an  IntemaOanal  Career  Service  in 
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"Help  meet  health  manpower  needs  In  de- 
veloping nations: 

"Combat  malnutrition; 

"Control  and  eradicate  disease; 

"Cooperate  In  worldwide  efforts  to  deal 
with  population  problems." 

15.  ".  .  .  Food  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  Increasing  demands  for  ex- 
panding population." 

16.  In  Part  6,  the  President  ca;refully  spells 
out  this  proposal  "to  cooperate  in  worldwide 
efforts  to  deal  with  population  problems: 

"By  IS"?©,  there  will  be  300  million  more 
people  on  this  earth.  A  reliable  estimate 
shows  that  at  present  rates  of  growth  the 
world  population  could  double  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  growing  gap — between 
food  to  eat  and  mouths  to  feed — poses  one 
of  mankind's  greatest  challenges.  It  threat- 
ens the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  family. 

"We  must  meet  these  problems  In  ways 
that  WlU  strengthen  free  societies — and  pro- 
tect the  Individual  right  to  freedom  of  choice. 

'To  mobilize  our  resources  more  effectively. 
I  propose  programs  to— 

"(1)  Expand  research  in  human  repro- 
duction and  population  dynamics. — We  are 
supporting  reeearch  efforts  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
AID,  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 
I  am  requesting  funds  to  increase  the  pace 
and  scope  of  this  effort.  The  effort,  to  be 
successful,  will  require  a  full  response  by 
our  scientific  community. 

"(2)  Enlarge  the  training  of  American  and 
foreign  specialists  in  the  population  field. — 
We  are  supporting  training  programs  and  the 
development  of  training  programs  through 
the  Department  of  Healtli,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  AH),  We  will  expand  these  pro- 
grams Rt  home  and  abroad. 

"1 3)  Aaslst  family  planning  programs  in 
nations  which  request  such  help. — Here  at 
home,  we  are  gaining  valuable  experience 
through  new  programs  of  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  as  well  as  expansion  of  private  and 
public  medical  care  programs.  Early  last 
year  we  made  clear  our  readiness  to  share  our 
Icnowledge,  skill,  and  financial  resources  with 
the  developing  naUons  requesting  assistance. 
We  will  expand  this  effort  in  response  to  the 
Incre.islng  number  of  requests  from  other 
countries." 

War  Against  Hunger  Message.  February  10, 
1966: 

17.  "Populations  are  exploding  under  the 
Impact  of  sharp  cuts  In  death  rate.   .   .   ." 

18.  "A  balance  between  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  population  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine.  In  my  message  on  in- 
ternational health  and  education,  I  described 
our  Increased  effcH-ts  to  help  deal  with  the 
populaUon  problem." 

19.  Domestic  Health  and  Education  Mes- 
sage, March  1,  1966  :\ 

"TAtilLr   PLANNING 

"We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  tlie 
integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  Is  essential  that  all  fami- 
lies have  access  to  information  and  services 
that  win  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  num- 
ber and  spacing  of  their  children  within  the 
dictates  of  individual  conscience. 

"In  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  I  have  re- 
quested a  sizable  Increase  in  funds  available 
lor  research,  training  and  services  In  this 
field.  The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  will  expand  its  own 
research  and  its  grant  program  to  study  hu- 
man reproduction.  The  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
support  family  planning  to  the  maternal  and 
infant  care  programs  in  local  communities 
when  requested.  State  agencies  will  be  aided 
by  federal  welfare  funds  to  provide  family 
planning  servlcM  to  mothers." 

20.  Economic  Aid  to  India  Message.  April  1, 
1966;  "The  Indian  Government  believes  that 
^bere  can  be  no  effective  solution  of  the  In- 
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dlan  food  problem  that  does  not  Include 
population  control.  The  choice  is  now  be- 
tween a  comprehensive  and  humane  program 
for  lUniting  births  and  the  brutal  curb  tbat 
is  Imposed  by  famine.  As  Mrs.  Gandhi  told 
me,  the  Indian  Government  Is  making  vigor- 
otis  efforts  on  this  front." 

21.  President's  Report  on  Pood  for  Peace 
Program  to  Congress,  June  30.  1966: 

".  .  .  The  increasing  pressure  of  world  pop- 
ulation growth  was  the  most  disturbing  indi- 
cator in  a  year  otherwise  highlighted  with 
promise  in  the  war  against  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Population  growth  of  2  percent 
a  year — increasing  to  3  percent  In  some  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries — made  it  dif- 
ficult to  Increase  per  capita  food  consump- 
tion. There  was  more  food  grown  in  1965 
than  in  1964.  But  there  were  64  million  more 
mouths  to  feed. 

"In  simplest  terms,  the  task  of  bringing 
food  and  population  into  balance — while 
maintaining  progress  in  health,  education, 
and  economic  growth — is  the  most  critical 
challenge  many  countries  are  facing  today. 
It  win  probably  remain  their  most  urgent 
challenge  In  the  Immediate  years  ahead.  The 
world's  capacity  to  respond  will  dramatically 
affect  the  course  which  Individuals  and  na- 
tions choose  in  confronting  their  problems 
and  their  neighbors  in  coming  generations. 
"This  is  a  world  problem  .  .  . 

"The  U.S.  Congress  recognizes  the  moral 
and  practical  implications  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  . . ." 

22.  "...  The  critical  food  shortage  in  In- 
dia, though  aggravated  by  drought,  should 
be  read  as  a  warning  that  a  crisis  in  food  and 
population  trends  is  already  at  the  world's 
doorstep." 

23.  Speech  on  World  Food  Shortages  and 
Vietnam  War^in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  June  30, 
1966: 

.  .  Here  today  In  the  center  of  the  great- 
est food-producing  area  anywhere  on  this 
globe,  we  Americans  must  face  a  sobering 
fact:  Most  of  the  world's  population  is  losing 
the  battle  to  feed  Itself.  And  if  present 
trends  continue  we  can  now  see  the  i>oint  at 
which  ^ven  our  own  vast  productive  re- 
sources. Including  the  millions  of  acres  of 
farm  lands  that  we  now  hold  in  reserve,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
human  beings  for  food. 

"We  win  lend  America's  technical  knowl- 
edge. We  win  lend  America's  practical  ex- 
perience to  those  people  who  need  it  most 
and  who  are  willing  to  prove  to  us  that  they 
are  willing  to  try  to  help  themselves." 

24.  Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Com- 
missioning of  the  New  Research  Ship,  The 
OceanograpHer,  Navy  Yard.  Pier  2  July  13, 
1966;  ".  .  .  We  know  that  beneath  the  sea 
are  countless  minerals  and  fuels  which  can  be 
found  and  exploited.  We  know — most  im- 
portant of  all — that  the  sea  holds  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  food  for  the  exploding  popu- 
lation In  the  world.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  all 
life  on  earth  actually  exists  in  salt  water." 

Exhibit  2 
[From   the  New   York  Times.   Sept    7,    1966] 
Margaret  Sanger  Is  Dead  at  82 — Chajupion 

OF    BniTH    Control — FotrNOKo    First    U.S. 

Clinic 

Tucson,  Ariz..  September  6  -  Margaret 
Sanger,  the  birth  control  pioneer,  died  this 
afternoon  In  the  Valley  House  Convalescent 
Center  of  arteriosclerosis.  She  would  have 
been  83  years  old  on  Sept.  14. 

Mrs.  Sanger  was  the  widow  of  J  Noah 
H.  Slee,  owner  of  the  Three-ln-Oue  Oil  man- 
ufacturing concern.  She  is  survived  by  two 
sons  by  her  previous  marriage,  to  WilUam 
Sanger,  Dr.  Stuart  Sanger  and  Dr.  Grant 
Sanger,  and  eight  grandchUdren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
on  Thursday  at  St.  Philip's-ln-ihe-Hilla 
Episcopal  Church  here.  A  memorial  service 
will  be  conducted  at  St.  George's  Church  in 


Stuyvesant  Square.  New  York  City,  at  11 
A.M.  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  21.  Burial  will 
be  In  Plshklll,  N.Y. 

As  the  originator  of  the  plirase  "birth  con- 
trol"  and  its  best-known  advocate,  Margaret 
Sanger  survived  Federal  indictments,  a  brief 
Jail  term,  numerous  lawsuits,  hundreds  of 
street-corner  rallies  and  raids  on  her  clliUcs 
to  live  to  see  much  of  the  world  accept  her 
view  that  famllv  planning  Is  a  basic  human 
right. 

The  dynamic,  tltlan-halred  woman  whose 
Irish  ancestry  also  endowed  her  with  un- 
failing charm  and  persuasive  wit  was  first 
and  foremost  a  feminist.  She  sought  to  cre- 
ate equality  between  the  sexes  by  freeing 
women  from  what  she  saw  as  sexual  servi- 
tude. 

An  active  worker  for  the  SociaUst  party, 
her  friends  Including  radicals  of  all  shades — 
John  Reed.  Mabel  Dodge  Luhan.  BlU  Hay- 
wood. Emma  Goldman.  Alexander  Berkman, 
and  Jessie  Ashley. 

The  phrase  "birth  control"  first  appeared 
in  1914  in  her  magazine  Woman  Rebel,  which 
bore  the  slogan  "No  Gods;  No  Masters!"  on 
Us  masthead. 

flair  for  the  dramatic 

In  her  days  on  the  barricades  of  the  birth 
control  movement,  Mrs.  Sanger  presented  a 
figure  not  easy  to  forget.  Many  a  policeman 
escorting  her  to  the  station  had  his  ears 
wilted  by  Irish  invective. 

Trained  In  the  methods  of  public  demon- 
strations, she  also  could  call  attention  to 
herself  and  her  cause  In  more  restrained  en- 
vironment. 

Lawrence  Lader.  one  of  Mrs.  Sanger's  biog- 
raphers, told  of  meetings  called  by  a  wealthy 
birth  control  advocate  to  discuss  the  move- 
ment. When  her  guests  were  deep  In  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem,  she  would  "tele- 
phone Margaret." 

"Wearing  a  simple  black  dress  (the  more 
radical  the  ideas,  the  more  conservative  you 
must  be  In  your  dress)  Mrs  Sanger  would 
arrive  in  the  doorway. 

".\nd  now  here  Is  the  woman  who  can  an- 
swer all  your  questions.  With  It  was  a  dra- 
matic entrance  that  led  easily  Into  a  short 
talk  on  birth  control  and  often  won  new 
converts." 

MOTHER     DIED     TOt'NG 

Mrs.  Sanger  was  born  on  Sept.  14,  1883,  the 
daughter  of  Michael  Hennessy  Higglns,  a 
tombstone  cutter  In  Corning,  N.Y.,  who  was 
described  as  "a  philosopher,  a  rebel  and  an 
artist  "  Mr.  HiggLns  specialized  in  ciUsellng 
angels  and  saints  out  of  stone.  His  wife — 
Mrs.  Sanger's  tubercular  mother — was  Anne 
Purcell  Higgins,  who  died  young  after  bear- 
ing 11  children. 

Mrs.  Sanger  herself  was  afflicted  with  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  in  1903.  the  year  after 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Sanger,  an  artist  and 
architect.  The  Sangers  moved  to  Saranac, 
N.Y.  In  the  Adirondacks.  from  a  New  York 
City  apartment  that  had  been  a  gathering 
place  for  Socialists. 

"Almost  without  knowing  It  you  became  a 
'comrade.'  "  Mrs.  Sanger  later  wrote  her  hus- 
band of  this  period  of  their  lives. 

The  Sanger  living  room  had  become  a 
place  where  liberals,  anarchists.  Socialists 
and  Wobblies  (members  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World)  could  meet. 

"My  own  i>er8onal  feelings  drew  me  toward 
the  Individualist,  anarchist  philosophy  .  .  . 
but  it  seemed  necessary  to  approach  the  Idea 
by  way  of  Socialism,"  she  later  wrote. 

SERVED     AS     MATERNTTT     NrRSE 

Mrs.  Sangers  life  work  began  shortly  after 
she  returned  to  New  York  in  1912.  It  re- 
sulted from  her  Job  as  a  nurse  in  maternity 
cases,  principally  on  the  Lower  EUkst  Side. 
Many  of  her  patients  were  wives  of  small 
shopkeepers,  truck  drivers  and  pushcart 
venders.  Others  were  from  a  lower  stratunx 
of  society. 
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"These  submerged,  untouched  classes  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  organized  charity  or  re- 
ligion," she  wrote.  "No  labor  union,  no 
church,  not  even  the  Salvation  Army  reached 
them." 

The  young  nurse  saw  them,  weary  and  old 
at  36,  resorting  to  self-induced  abortions, 
which  were  frequently  the  cause  of  their 
deaths. 

Mrs.  Sanger  nursed  one  mother,  close  to 
death  after  a  self-inflicted  abortion,  b.iclc  to 
health,  and  heard  the  woman  plead  with  a 
doctor  for  protection  against  anothei-  preg- 
nancy. 

"Tell  Jake  to  sleep  on  the  roof,"  the  phy- 
sician said. 

The  mother  died  six  months  later  during 
a  second  abortion. 

In  1012,  Mrs.  Sanger  renounced  nursing 
forever. 

"I  came  to  a  sudden  realization  that  my 
work  as  a  nurse  and  my  activities  In  social 
service  were  entirely  palliative  and  conse- 
quently futile  and  useless  to  relieve  the  mis- 
ery I  saw  all  about  me." 

MACAiZINE  WAS  SPEARHEAD 

For  nearly  a  year  the  ex-nurse  read  every 
scrap  of  material  on  contraception.  In  1913, 
she  went  to  Prance  and  Scotland  to  study 
birth  control  conditions  returning  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Her  magazine.  Woman  Rebel,  was  the 
spearhead  of  her  movement.  In  an  early  is- 
sue she  specified  seven  circumstances  In 
which  birth  control  should  be  practiced: 
when  either  spouse  tuts  a  transmittable  dis- 
ease; when  the  wife  suffers  a  temporary  in- 
fection of  lungs,  heart  or  kidneys,  the  cure 
of  which  might  be  retarded  in  pregnancy: 
when  a  mother  Is  physically  unfit;  when 
parents  have  subnormal  children;  if  the 
parents  are  adolescents;  if  their  income  Is  in- 
adequate, and  during  the  first  year  of  mar- 
riage. 

The  articles  adhered  to  New  Yorks'  Com- 
stock  law,  which  made  it  a  crime  to  offer 
contraceptive  Information.  Nevertheless, 
moat  of  the  issues  of  the  Woman  Rebel  were 
banned  by  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

In  Aug.,  1914,  Mrs.  Sanger  was  indicted  on 
nine  counts  of  sending  birth  control  Infor- 
mation throtigh  the  malls  and  was  made 
liable  to  a  prison  term  of  45  years. 

She  stood  virtually  alone.  Even  progres- 
sive women.  Socialists  and  physicians  offered 
her  no  assistance.  Fighters  for  woznen's 
suffrage  seemed  more  concerned  with  the 
▼ote  than  with  Mrs.  Sanger's  Immediate 
problem.  Physicians  seemed  to  fear  the 
Comstock  law. 

On  the  eve  of  her  trial,  Mrs.  Sanger  fled  to 
Europe  without  the  court's  permission. 
There,  she  met  H.  O.  Wells  and  became  a 
friend  of  Havelock  Ellis,  the  author  of  the 
pioneer  study  "Psychology  of  Sex." 

During  her  absence,  Anthony  Comstock. 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  went  to  Mrs.  Sanger's 
borne,  represented  himself  to  Mr.  Sanger  as 
an  impoverished  father  in  search  of  aid  and 
bought  a  birth  control  pamphlet  frtan  Mr. 
Sanger.  For  this  sale,  Mr.  Sanger  served  a 
month  In  jail. 

The  Indictment  was  quashed  in  1916, 
shortly  after  she  returned  to  this  country. 
But  Mrs.  Sanger  found  that  the  Indictment 
bad  aroused  worldwide  Interest  in  the  move- 
ment and  she  decided  to  take  a  step  beyond 
the  propagandizing  then  carried  on  by  the 
National  Birth  Control  League. 

Mrs.  Sanger  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ethel  Byrne, 
a  trained  nuiae,  opened  a  birth  control  clinic 
on  Oct.  10,  1916,  In  the  Brownsville  section 
of  Brooklyn.  The  clinic  at  4«  Amboy  Street, 
was  tbe  first  birth  control  clinic  In  the 
United  States. 

The  legislative  approach,  Mrs.  Sanger 
wrote,  "seemed  a  slow  and  tortuous  method 
ot  making  cllnlca  legal;  we  stood  a  better  and 
quicker  change  by  securing  a  favorable  Ju- 


dicial interpretation  through  challenging  the 
law  directly." 

SERVED  30  DATS  IN  JAIL 

Mrs.  Sanger  serfed  30  days  In  Jail,  but  the 
case  laid  the  gioundworK  for  subsequent 
court  rulings  enabling  physicians  to  give 
contraceptive  advice  "for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  disease." 

Her  sister  went  on  an  eight-day  hunger 
strike  In  Brooklyn's  Raymond  Street  Jail 
after  her  arrest. 

Mrs.  Sanger's  Often  picturesque  struggles 
with  the  police  and  her  differences  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  furnished  the 
birth  control  mdvement  with  ample  pub- 
licity. On  Nov.  14.  1921.  when  Mrs.  Sanger 
arrived  at  Town  Hall  on  West  43d  Street  to 
take  part  In  the  discussion.  "Birth  Control: 
Is  It  Moral?"  sht  found  the  pwllce  closing 
the  meeting. 

In  the  angry  pulling,  shoving  and  shout- 
ing that  followed,  Mrs.  Sanger  left  the  plat- 
form with  two  poJlcemen.  A  disorderly  con- 
duct charge  agallist  her  was  dismissed  the 
next  day.  The  Hew  York  Times  account  of 
the  interrupted  meeting  stated  that  the  pol- 
ice intervention  Was  "brought  about  at  the 
instance  of  Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Hayes  of 
this  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese." 

Fifteen  years  later  Town  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  a  ceremoliy  In  which  the  Town  Hall 
Club  gave  Mrs.  Sunger  its  annual  Award  of 
Honor  for  the  matt  conspicuous  contribution 
of  the  year  to  the  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment of  life. 

She  and  her  adherents  won  a  notable  vic- 
tory when,  on  Jan.  6.  1936  in  tlie  famous 
case  of  "The  United  States  v.  One  Package," 
United  States  District  Court  Judge  Grover 
Moecowitz  declde4  that  Dr.  Hannah  Stone,  a 
physician,  could  legally  receive  a  contracep- 
tive device  sent  to  her  by  a  physician  In 
Japan.  Subsequent  interpretations  of  his 
decision  greatly  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
circulation  of  birth  control  devices  and  arti- 
ficial birth  contrci  Information. 

leagVe  reorganized 

During  one  of  Mrs.  Sanger's  absences  in 
Europe  the  National  Birth  Control  League 
was  reorganized  under  the  leadership  of  Mary 
Ware  Dennett  ahd  Clara  Stlllman.  Mrs. 
Sanger  retained  control  of  the  New  York 
State  Birth  Control  League  and  later  be- 
came the  president  of  Planned  Parenthood. 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Japan,  Mrs. 
Sanger  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
members  of  the  Japanese  Government.  She 
was  the  first  wonaan  to  address  the  Japanese 
Diet.  She  was  also  warmly  received  by  the 
late  Jawarharlal  Nehru  of  India.  Her  views 
on  artificial  birth  control  were  widely  cir- 
culated throughout  the  Far  East  and  in 
Africa. 

Mrs.  Sanger  wae  heard  from  in  firm  tones 
When,  in  Sept.,  Ip68.  a  controversy  arose  In 
New  York  over  the  refusal  of  Morris  A. 
Jacobs,  the  city's  Commissioner  of  Hospitals, 
to  sanction  artifioial  birth  control  therapy  in 
the  hospitals. 

Interviewed  by  telephone  In  her  home  In 
Tucson,  Mrs.  Sanger  called  the  policy  upheld 
by  Dr.  Jacobs  'disgraceful."  lira.  Sanger 
was  then  hearing  her  75th  year  and  was  still 
active  as  president  d>t  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

OPPOSED    KENNEDY    IN     1980 

Prom  her  Arizona  home  Mrs.  Sanger  kept 
up  her  fire  of  statements  and  letters  to 
newspapers  in  behalf  of  artificial  birth  con- 
trol. Her  disagreement  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  led  her  to  say  in  1960  that 
If  Senator  Kennedy  was  elected  President 
she  would  leave  ftie  United  States.  She  op- 
posed Mr.  Kennedy  because  of  his  religion. 

In  an  interviewer  some  weeks  later  Mrs. 
Sanger  said  that  the  had  been  informed  that 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  were  both  "sym- 
pathetic    and     understanding    toward     the 


problem  of  world  population.  I  win  w,ijt 
out  the  first  year  of  Senator  Kennedy's  Ad- 
ministration and  see  what  happens." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanger  were  divorced  in  1921 
after  having  been  separated  for  several  years. 

In  1922,  Mrs.  Sanger  was  married  to  Mr. 
Slee,  who  died  in  1941,  contributed  large 
sums  to  the  birth  control  movement.  Dur- 
ing her  marriage  to  Mr.  Slee,  she  used  the 
name  of  Margaret  Sanger  under  which  she 
had  become  widely  known. 

During  her  long  career  many  inslituliuns 
honored  her  for  her  work.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  was  conferred  upon  her  by 
Smith  College  in  1949. 

[ From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Sept.  7,  1966) 

Margaret  Sanger.  Birth  Curb  Pioneer 

Margaret  Sanger,  founder  of  the  worM 
birth  control  movement,  died  yesterday  at  83. 
Death  came  In  a  nursing  home  In  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  where  she  had  been  hospitalized  for 
several  years  w^ith  arteriosclerosis. 

The  petite  woman  who  once  went  to  prison 
for  spreading  the  gospel  of  family  planning, 
lived  to  see  the  principles  of  birth  contro; 
achieve  wide  acceptance  and  application. 

While  her  movement  may  not  have  beconie 
"the  most  influential  of  all  time  in  control- 
ling man's  destiny  on  earth,"  as  once  proph- 
esied by  H,  G.  Wells.  Its  impact  on  modern 
society  is  Immeasurable. 

Once  maligned  and  called  "obscene,"  the 
principle  of  birth  control  is  now  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
Supreme  Court  In  1965  struck  down  the  Na- 
tion's last  an ti -contraceptive  law  In  Con- 
necticut. 

SUPPORTED    BT    CATHOLICS 

The  concept  of  family  planning  has  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  Catholics  In  this 
country,  according  to  a  Gallup  Poll  of  last 
February.  Major  birth  control  programs 
have  been  launched  In  other  countries.  In- 
cluding India,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Egypt  and 
Turkey. 

It  Is  possible  to  trace  these  developments 
back  to  the  industrial  town  of  CX>rnlng,  NY, 
where  Margaret  Hlgglns  was  bom  Sept,  14, 
1883,  to  a  stonecutter  and  his  wife,  the  sixth 
of  11  children.  Her  mother  died  at  48.  aged 
prematurely  by  childbirth  and  weakened  by 
tuberculosis. 

"I  can  never  look  back  on  my  childhood 
with  Joy,"  she  once  said.  "To  me  the  dis- 
tinction between  happiness  and  unhappiness 
In  childhood  was  one  of  small  families  and 
of  large  families,  rather  than  of  wealth  and 
poverty." 

Years  later,  after  graduating  from  nursing 
school  and  marriage  to  William  Sanger,  an 
artist  and  architect,  she  went  to  work  as  a 
maternity  nurse  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
New  York.  The  hopelessness  of  the  dis- 
tressed, poverty-stricken  patients  she  at- 
tended became  a  recurrent  nightmare  to  her. 
"breeding  machines" 

"I  can  still  see  them,"  she  once  said,  "those 
poor,  weak,  wasted,  frail  women,  pregnant 
year  after  year  like  so  many  automatic  breed- 
ing machines  .  .  .  crying,  pleading,  begging, 
'Please  tell  me,  Mrs.  Sanger.  You  know  the 
secret  of  not  having  babies  ...  If  I  liave 
another  baby,  I'm  going  to  die."  " 

Mrs.  Sanger  renounced  nursing  and  turned 
to  a  new  mission.  After  traveling  abroad 
to  study  conditions  In  France  and  Scotland, 
she  returned  to  the  United  States  and  in 
1914  started  a  defiant  little  magazine.  Woman 
Rebel.  In  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  opposition. 
she  wrote  of  the  need  for  contraceptive 
material. 

In  that  same  year,  with  the  help  of  a  small 
group  of  friends,  she  founded  the  National 
Birth  Control  League,  forerunner  of  tbe 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 
which  today  baa  100  affiliates  across  tbe 
country. 


In  1910,  Mrs.  Sanger  opened  the  first  Amer- 
ican birth  control  clinic  in  Brownsville,  a 
tenement  section  of  Brooklyn.  Within  ten 
days  the  clinic  was  raided  and  Mrs.  Sanger 
was  arrested  for  "maintaining  a  public  nui- 
sance" and  lor  violating  a  statute  forbidding 
dussemlnatlon  of  contraceptive  Information. 
She  served  30  days  In  jail,  but  the  case  laid 
the  groundwork  for  subsequent  court  rulings 
enabling  physicians  to  give  contraceptive  ad- 
vice "for  the  prevention  of.  ca-  cure  of. 
disease." 

Mrs.  Sanger  continued  to  press  for  favor- 
able legislation  on  birth  control  amid  a  long 
series  of  legal  contests,  clinic  raids,  mass 
meetings  and  court  battles.  In  1936  a  mall 
censorship  law  Inspired  more  than  50  years 
earlier  by  a  fanatical  purist,  Anthony  Com- 
stock. waa  knocked  down  In  court.  Opposing 
the  law  in  the  case  was  civil  liberties  lawyer 
Morris  Ernst. 

CAINS    StJPPOET 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Mrs,  Sanger's 
cause  gained  widespread  support.  In  1937 
the  conservative  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion recognized  the  movement  by  recom- 
mending the  teaching  of  birth  control  In 
medical  schools.  An  International  birth  con- 
trol movement,  begun  by  Mrs.  Sanger  with 
a  conference  In  New  York  In  1925.  today 
spans  the  globe,  with  26  member  organiza- 
tions In  North  and  South  America,  Eiu-ope. 
Asia,  Africa  and  Australia. 

In  October,  1952,  Mrs.  Sanger,  who  had 
been  denied  entrance  to  Japan  by  General 
MacArthur  during  the  American  occupation, 
was  tumultuously  welcomed  by  the  Japa- 
nese people.  She  was  invited  to  address  the 
Upper  Hovise  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  the  first 
foreign  woman  to  appear   before   this  body. 


RESOLUTIONS  DEALING  WITH  IN- 
TEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEM 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  48TH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION  AND  BY  THE  1966  TRICON- 
TINEa*TAL,  CONFERENCE  OF  AFRI- 
CAN, ASIAN.  AND  LATIN  AMERICAN 
PEOPLES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  on  July  13,  1966, 
I  quoted  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  most 
thoughtful  address  by  Capt.  C.  H.  Schild- 
hauer,  U.S.N.R.,  retired,  which  was  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  on  the  timely  subject,  "The 
Problem  of  a  New  Canal:  The  Best  So- 
lution." It  was,  therefore,  with  much 
interest  that  I  read  an  ably  prepared 
resolution  dealing  with  the  Interoceanic 
canal  problem  that  was  unanimously 
adopted  on  September  1,  1966,  by  the 
48th  annual  convention  of  the  Legion  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

This  resolution  originated  in  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Department  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  composed  of  residents  of 
the  isthmus  who  are  well  v^ersed  on  the 
problems  involved  as  the  result  of  direct 
observation  on  the  scene.  In  general, 
the  resolution  parallels  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Captain  Schildhauer. 

In  order  that  the  resolution  of  the 
American  Legion  convention  may  be 
more  widely  known,  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  text  of  the  American 
Legion  resolution,  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  several  resolutions  and  proposals 
made  by  the  1966  Trlcontinental  Confer- 
ence of  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can Peoples, 


^ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  proposals  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLtmoN  547,  48th  Annuai.  Nationai. 
Convention  or  the  Aiviebican  Legion. 
■Washington,  D.C,  Augijst  30,  31-Septem- 
BER  1,  1966 

PANAMA  CANAL  AND  SZA-LEVEL  CAN^L 

■Whereas,  in  a  Joint  statement  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1965.  Presidents  Johnson  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Robles  of  Panama  an- 
nounced tliat  the  two  countries  were  nego- 
tiating new  treaties  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  and  a  new  "sea-level" 
canal  which  might  be  constructed  across 
Pan.Ttna:  and 

Whereas,  that  statement  made  clear  that 
the  1903  treaty  "will  be  abrogated"  and  that 
its  replacement  "will  terminate  after  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years  or  on  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  sea-level  canal  whichever  oc- 
curs first:"  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  assurance  at  this  time 
that  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  will 
be  determined  to  be  feasible,  either  in  Pan- 
ama or  elsewhere  in  the  area,  or  that  a  satis- 
factory treaty  respecting  such  new  canal  can 
be  secured  so  as  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  the  necessary  rights  for  its  effective  op- 
eration and  protection:  and 

Whereivs,  in  the  interim,  this  situation 
places  In  serious  Jeopardy  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  existing  canal; 
and 

WUere."is,  the  Congresslonally  authorized 
Coiuntisslon  currently  studjlng  the  feasibil- 
ity of  constructing  a  new  interoceanic  canal 
Is  restricted  to  studies  relative  to  a  "sea- 
level"  canal:  and 

Whereas,  various  proposals,  such  n.<;  one 
known  as  the  "Terminal  Lalces  Plan."  have 
been  advanced  for  the  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal,  based  upon  study  by 
competent  students  of  many  years  experience 
in  maintaining  and '  operating  the  Canal; 
and 

Where.^s.  such  proposals  would  not  require 
a  new  treaty  with  tlie  Republic  of  Panama 
and  would  not  Jeopardize  the  U.S.  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
DC  August  30.  31-Scptember  1.  1966.  That 
The  American  Legion  ( 1 )  reaffirms  Its  sup- 
port of  the  basic  and  still  e.^isting  provisions 
of  the  1903  treaty,  and  the  continued,  in- 
dispensable sovereign  control  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone:  (2)  tirges  the 
enactment  of  legislation  (similar  to  the  An- 
derson-Flood-Bow bills  of  the  89tli  Con- 
gress i  to  establish  an  independent,  broadly- 
based  "Interoceanic  Canals  Commission," 
having  as  its  mandate  the  examination  of  all 
tangible  possibilities  for  Improving  and  In- 
creasing trans-Isthmian  transit  capacity,  fol- 
lowed by  appropriate  recommendation,  and 
(3)  urges  that,  until  such  a  commission  is 
duly  created  and  makes  its  report,  all  fur- 
ther negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama be  deferred. 

A  resolution  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
said:  "The  Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  being 
u-ced  as  a  base  for  attack  on  peoples  fighting 
j[or  their  liberation,  it  forms  the  Caribbean 
triangle  with  the  military  bases  at  Guan- 
tanamo  and  on  Puerto  Rico,  This  is  done 
against  the  will  of  the  Panamanian  people," 

The  Conference  proposed  "that  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Peru.  Panama,  Ecuador,  and  others  in  the 
Caribbean  area  and  southern  part  of  the 
hemisphere  take  prompt  steps  to  make  a 
Joint  study  of  this  military  situation,  with  a 
view  to  finding  means  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  this  aggressive  attitude  of  im- 
peralism." 

The  Conference  resolved  "to  give  the  most 
determined    support    to    the    revolutionary 


movements  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru, 
Panama,  Ecuador,  and  other  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  area  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
hemisphere  In  order  to  respond  to  the  overall 
aggressive  policy  of  U.S.  imperialism  with 
the  most  effective  measures  to  counteract  its 
effects." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference was  Communist  directed  and 
oriented  and  held  in  Havana  In  Januar>' 
of  this  year.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  staff 
study  released  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  which  called  the 
gathering  probably  the  most  powerful 
gathering  of  pro-Communist,  anti- Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  history  of  the  'Westeni 
Hemisphere. 

I  am  asking  that  the  resolutions,  three 
In  number,  be  printed  in  the  Record  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  Ill- 
concealed  aim  of  international  commu- 
nism to  taice  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zoi:ie  and  the  canal,  itself. 


SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTION 
BY  MONDALE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  since 
January  the  Washington  Post  has  paid 
close  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
traffic  safety  issue  both  in  its  news  stories 
and  editorials.  'With  the  passage  of  the 
two  companion  traflSc  safety  bills  this 
week,  it  printed  a  wrap-up  editorial  on 
August  30  entitled  "Nader's  Zenith." 
commending  the  remarkable  young  man 
who  successfully  aroused  public  opinion 
from  a  state  of  apathy  to  one  of  deeply 
expressed  concern  about  the  daily  car- 
nape  on  our  roads  and  highways. 

The  editorial  also  praises  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  making  "sigmificant  con- 
tributions" for  the  "substantial  Improve- 
ment" in  the  legislation  recommended 
by  the  administration.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  one  of  our  newest 
Senators.  Walter  Mondai.e,  cited  in  this 
editorial. 

Senator  Mondale  has  built  an  impres- 
sive record  during  the  short  time  he  has 
been  in  the  Congress.  His  persistent 
work  on  his  amendment  to  the  traffic 
safety  bill  is  a  fine  example  of  his  caliber 
and  of  his  concern  for  human  welfare. 

The  Mondale  proposal,  originally  in- 
troduced in  early  April  as  the  Fair  Warn- 
ing Act.  requires  every  manufacturer  to 
send  notice  by  certified  mail  to  car  own- 
ers and  deaJers  of  any  safety-related 
defects  which  are  discovered  by  the 
manufacturer  or  come  to  his  attention. 
It  asks  nothing  more  than  that  the 
owner,  who  has  made  a  substantial  in- 
vestment in  his  purchase  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, be  told  as  quickly  as  possible  if  it 
is  known  that  the  car  contains  a  defect 
which  threatens  safe  travel. 

To  provide  maximum  protection  for 
•the  public,  the  proposal,  which  shortly 
will  be  law,  requires  that  the  notice  to 
owners  must  include  "a  clear  description 
of  such  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk 
to  trafQc  safety  reasonably  related  to 
such  defect,  and  a  statement  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  repair  such 
defect." 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  been  an  advocate  for  the 
consumer  and  his  right  to  know  about 
the  value  and  liabilities  of  the  products 
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he  purchases  since  he  first  entered  public 
service  as  attorney  general  of  Minnesota. 
He  has  used  his  background  and  experi- 
ence In  this  field  In  proposing  this  unique 
notification  requirement  for  the^  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Washingt(m  Post  editorial  printed  Ir  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nader's    Zenfth 

The  auto  safety  bill  that  the  Congress  will 
probably  send  to  the  President  this  week  Is 
a  remarkable  achievement.  In  an  era  when 
the  Executive  Branch  ordinarily  has  as- 
sumed the  Initiative  In  suggesting  and  for- 
mulating legislation,  the  auto  safety  bill  can 
be  counted  as  a  prime  example  of  legislative 
initiative.  Congressional  hearings  on  auto 
safety  last  year  prodded  the  Administration 
Into  submitting  a  bill  early  this  session. 
The  finished  legislation  Is  a  substantial  im- 
provement. 

A  number  of  men  In  both  houses  deserve 
substantial  credit  for  this  accomplishment. 
Senators  RiBicorr,  Macnuson,  and  Mondale 
and  Representatives  Stagcebs  and  Mackat 
all  made  significant  contributions  as  the  bill 
was  being  shaped  into  its  final  form.  Mr. 
Maonuson  stood  firm  In  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  insisting 
the  best  provisions  of  each  version  be  re- 
tained. Chairman  Stagcehs,  whose  hands- 
off  attitude  toward  what  was  done  to  the 
bill  witfaln  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
caused  grave  doubts  about  what  would 
emerge,  led  the  fioor  debate  skillfully.  In 
conference  he  proved  an  effective  negotiator. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  Is  that  the  Improve- 
ments In  the  Administration  bill  are  due  in 
part  to  the  automobile  industry  itself.  The 
industry's  Irrational  hostility  toward  any 
legislation  and  the  petty  tactics  tt  employed 
as  it  fought  the  bill  aroused  the  public,  and 
the  Congress  responded.  But  most  of  the 
credit  for  making  possible  this  Important 
legislation  belongs  to  one  man — Ralph 
Nader.  With  a  rare  zeal  and  selflessness  Mr. 
Nader  dedicated  himself  to  educating  the 
public,  and  the  Congress,  on  the  need  for  a 
law  to  enhance  automobile  safety.  Until 
his  single-handed  eCFort,  attempts  at  passing 
such  a  law  in  the  face  of  Industry  opposi- 
tion seemed  pointless.  But  through  bis 
book,  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,"  his  determi- 
nation and  his  seemingly  limitless  energy,  he 
won;  a  one-man  lobby  for  the  public  pre- 
vailed over  the  Nation's  most  powerful  in- 
dustry. 

or  course,  the  bill  has  some  weaknesses, 
conspicuous  among  them  the  absence  of  any 
criminal  penalties  for  enforcement.  It  re- 
mains to  be  Been  how  well  the  bill  will  serve 
In  practice.  An  administrative  staff  and 
talented  engineers  must  be  recruited,  yet  no 
super  grades  were  provided  to  tempt  expe- 
rienced experts  into  Oovernment.  AJso,  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness  will  be 
needed  in  the  Commerce  Department, 
where  some  hoetlllty  to  the  new  staff  might 
be  expected. 

These  problems  lie  In  the  future.  At  this 
time  the  89th  Congress  is  about  to  pass  a 
bill  that  stands  as  one  of  Its  major  accom- 
plishments. 


THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UN- 
ION—AN INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  ROBIORTSON.  Mr.  President, 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
woiic  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
It  Is  the  second  oldest  peace  organization 
In  the  world  and  while  It  has  no  power  to 


bind  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  by 
Its  resolutions.  It  has  exercised  a  moral 
influence  in  the  general  field  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  ttie  meeting  In  Brasilia, 
when  I  was  acting  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation, will  remember  the  great  ap- 
plause I  received  when  I  defended  the 
proposal  of  PreBldent  Kennedy  to  resist 
by  force,  if  need  be.  any  \iolation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  Rus.sia  or  any  other 
nation  in  connection  with  the  arming 
of  Communists  in  Cuba. 

In  view  of  th«  fact  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  will 
be  in  Teheran,  commencing  September 
25.  at  which  time  members  representing 
the  United  States  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Parliaments  of  76  nations,  plans 
for  ending  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  prevention  of  another  world  war.  I 
take  a  pardonable  pride  in  seeing  ful- 
filled some  of  l«he  recommendations  for 
international  cooperation  which  I  made 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  August 
1952. 

V  At  that  time.  I  recommended  the  low- 
eriHjg  of  trade  barriers  between  Euro- 
pean nations  which  has  subsequently 
been  accompllslied  by  the  formation  of 
the  Common  Market.  I  recommended 
the  constructioti  of  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line fz-om  the  Middle  East  to  Western 
Europe  as  a  source  of  cheap  heat  and 
fuel.  Such  a  pipeline  is  now  being 
planned  by  tha  French  from  the  subse- 
quently discovered  oilfields  of  north 
Africa. 

I  undoubtedly  reflected  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  ov|r  country  in  1952  when  I 
said : 

I  must  point  tut  frankly  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  feel  that  any  further 
economic  assistance  to  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  must  be  conditioned  on  the  will- 
ingness of  those  nations  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  Communist  aggression 
and  In  defense  of  our  mutual  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Members 
of  the  Congresi  who  have  not  taken  an 
interest  in  tha  work  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  may  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  possibility  for  better 
International  cooperation,  through  the 
work  of  this  peace  organization.  I  ask 
permission  to  htive  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  tlje  full  text  of  my  remarks 
at  the  meeting  e>f  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Switzerland  14  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  SeSator  A.  Willis  Robertson 

AT  THE  Interparliamentary  Union,  Bern, 

Switzerland,  Al'gvst  30,  1952 

One  of  the  gitat  international  statesmen 
of  our  generation  is  our  former  Secretary 
of  State,  Cordell  Hull.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  type  of 
international  co-operation  embodied  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  programme  which  he  spon- 
sored. 

I  am,  therefote,  happy  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Inbaf-Parliamentary  Union — the 
second  oldest  peace  organisation  in  the 
world  and  the  Jfrst  which  has  attempted  to 
draw  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple directly  Inta  the  work  of  international 
collaboration. 

1 


Approaching  the  agenda  topic:  "Limits  to 
State  Sovereignty".  I  want  to  make  it  cle.-.r 
that  my  primary  interest  Is  In  that  type  of 
internationel  collaboration  which  is  volun- 
tarily accepted  and  supported  by  parUa- 
mentary  bodies  of  the  respective  countries 
rather  than  the  type  which  would  be  en- 
forced by  a  supra-national  federation  or  con- 
federation. I  am  In  agreement  with  the 
Committees  of  this  Union  which  studied 
the  problem  last  April  and  concluded  tha-. 
any  regional  Parliaments  or  other  bodies  es- 
tablished under  defence  p«ct,s  must  hive 
national  parliamentary  counterpoise  bec.i  •,?? 
they  would  lose  strength  unless  they  rested 
on  political  authority  and  especially  because 
these  authorities,  despite  good  intentioi:,';. 
might  become  a  danger  to  the  individuals 
independence  and  liberty. 

Therefore  economic  unification  is  the  bci  t 
foundation  for  poUitcal  union.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  feel  that  we  are  on  the  thrt-h- 
oid  of  historic  developments  and  real  prog- 
ress in  this  field. 

The  United  States  was  formed  as  a  politi- 
cal vmion  of  thirteen  sovereign  states.  W» 
had  great  difficulty  in  the  early  days  of 
our  nation  in  establishing  a  firm  union 
which  would  protect  the  varied  economic 
interests  of  the  several  states  and  we  final- 
ly succeeded  only  because  our  Constitution 
clearly  deflued  the  limitations  of  Federal 
powers  and  reserved  all  other  powers  to  the 
states  or  to  the  people.  But  in  ratifying 
that  Constitution,  all  states  agreed  to  im- 
pose no  burden  on  interstate  commerce,  and 
we  now  have  the  largest  free  trade  are.i  in 
the  world. 

I  recognize  how  much  more  difficult  is  the 
problem  of  a  political  union  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  who  belong  to  ancient  and 
varied  races,  histories  and  civilizatioiis,  bui 
at  the  same  time  I  must  point  out  fr<ink- 
ly  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stv.tes 
feel  that  any  further  economic  assistance 
to  the  free  nations  of  the  world  must  be 
conditioned  on  the  willingness  of  those  na- 
tions to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
Communist  aggression  and  in  defence  of  our 
mutual  freedom.  We  also  exjiect  them  to 
show  some  wUllngness  to  compromise  their 
historic  differences  and  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  working  together  to  strengthen 
their  re.'ipective  economies  so  that,  when  the 
ravages  of  the  last  war  have  been  repaired, 
they  may  be  equal  partners  In  the  continuing 
struggle    to   preserve   constitutional   libeny. 

The  United  States  has  gladly  contributed 
more  than  one  hundred  billion  dollars  in 
gifts,  grants  or  loans  to  other  natlon.s  In 
recent  years  at  a  time  when  this  InTOlved 
further  increases  in  Our  own  national  debt 
and  a  heavier  tax  burden.  V?e  have  done 
this  not  expecting  a  direct  monetary  return 
but  because  our  nation,  since  its  birth,  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberation  and 
we  recognise  that  liberty  can  be  achieved  and 
preserved  only  if  men  can  fulfill  their  natural 
longings  for  better  living  conditions  and  for 
freedom  from  the  ficourge  of  recurring  wars 
We  have  realised  that  these  ends  will  not 
be  promoted  by  re-dlvldlng  the  worlds  exist- 
ing wealth,  which  would  merely  Impoverish 
the  rich  without  real  benefit  to  the  poor. 
but  that  we  must  increase  the  total  wealth 
so  that  all  may  share  In  greater  abundance 
This  calls  not  merely  for  a  United  States 
programme  but  for  a  United  Nation.?  pro- 
gramme of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, co-operatively  planned  and  managed, 
with  all  participants,  as  In  our  Union,  dedi- 
cated to  the  general  welfare. 

Such  a  programme  la  dependent  upon  the 
adjustment  of  the  barriers  to  Increased  inter- 
national trade,  whether  they  be  tariffs,  cur- 
rency or  transportation.  We,  In  the  United 
States,  have  been  encouraged  by  the  progress 
already  made  along  these  Unes  by  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community  which  or- 
ganized its  High  Authority  lesa  than  a  month 
ago    (August    10).     This   plan   has   brought 
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155  miUlon  people  into  a  single  customs 
area,  so  far  as  coal,  iron  and  steel  are  con- 
cerned, and  will  permit  more  efficient  distri- 
bution of  forty  mUllon  tons  of  annual  steel 
production  and  230  milUon  tons  of  annual 
coal  production.  Most  important,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Community  Is  given 
stability  by  parliamentary  agreements  to 
leave  the  system  in  operation  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years. 

EquaUy  encouraging  is  the  European  De- 
fence Community  now  In  process  of  forma- 
tion by  these  same  nations.  By  merging 
their  national  armies  into  a  European  army, 
these  countries  wUl  facilitate  the  more  effi- 
cient use  of  their  nUlltary  resources,  will 
bury  ancient  rlvalrlea  and  suspicions,  and 
will  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  an  adequate 
European  defence  system  in  the  years  to 
come.  Moreover,  by  placing  defence  matters 
under  international  authority,  which  the 
participating  countries  themselves,  under  the 
treaty,  will  establish  by  parliamentary  ac- 
tion, these  countries  will  have  taken  another 
significant  step  towards  more  complete  unity. 
The  abUlty  of  six  European  nations  to  do 
these  things  suggests  the  possibility  of  other 
and  larger  unions  of  free  nations  voluntarily 
formed  for  other  purp>oses. 

Just  as  one  example  of  what  might  be 
done:  Until  recent  years  billions  of  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  were  wasted  In  the  United 
States  by  allowing  It  to  escape  or  burning  It 
as  tt  came  from  the  wells  where  oil  was  ex- 
tracted. Then  we  realised  the  potentialities 
of  transporting  It  over  distances  by  pipelines 
and  today  millions  of  people  In  America  are 
using  natural  gas  for  heat  and  ix>wer  and  It 
also  has  become  the  basis  for  a  mushrooming 
petrochemical  Industry. 

Meanwhile,  however,  flaring  of  gas  that 
has  no  value  because  it  cannot  be  moved 
SQd  marketed,  continues  in  most  of  the 
world's  oil  regions  outside  of  the  United 
States,  especially  In  the  Middle  East  from 
which  most  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  gets 
its  oil.  I  am  Informed  that  more  than  a 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  being  lost  every 
day  In  that  area. 

The  Idea  of  laying  an  International  gas 
artery  from  the  Middle  East  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  a  preliminary  study  made  by 
American  engineers.  They  have  stated  It 
would  be  practicable  to  lay  a  pipeline  2,500 
miles  In  length  from  the  oil  and  gas  fields 
to  Paris,  with  deliveries  to  most  consuming 
centers  of  Europe  via  branch  lines. 

Such  a  project  might  cost  from  $425  million 
to  $775  million,  depending  on  whether  a  sin- 
gle or  double  line  were  constructed,  and 
additional  investments  would  be  required  In 
various  cities  which  would  have  to  construct 
local  distribution  systems.  These  invest- 
ments wotild  be  sound,  however,  assuming 
oontinued  successful  operation  of  the  pipe- 
line, because  they  would  make  fuel  available 
to  the  Industries  of  Europe  Iot  less  than  half 
the  present  cost  of  coal  or  oil. 

The  one  real  problem  In  considering  such 
a  vast  project  is  that  of  mutual  confidence 
among  the  participating  nations  from  which 
the  capital  Investment  would  come.  The  line 
would  run  through  many  countries,  each  of 
which  would  benefit  from  it,  but  any  one  of 
them  could  defeat  the  project  by  refusal  to 
give  long-term  guarantees  that  there  would 
not  be  Interference  with  its  operations  or 
burdensome  regulation  or  confiscatory  taxa- 
tion of  the  property. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  can  be 
the  kind  of  confidence  which  will  encourage 
vast  international  Investments.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  United  States,  the  British  people 
invested  billions  of  dollars  In  our  country 
and  made  possible  much  of  our  early  Indus- 
trial development.  They  were  encouraged  to 
do  this  by  the  fact  that  the  United  State* 
Constitution  specifically  guarantees  sanctity 
of  contract*.  It  forbids  states  from  impair- 
ing contract  rights  and  prohibits  the  Federal 
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Oovernment  from  taking  private  prcuperty  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

International  trade  has  no  such  oonstltu- 
tlonal  guarantee  on  which  to  rely  but  It  can 
and  does  prosper  when  the  parliamentary 
bodies  of  various  nations  each  indicate  their 
good  will  and  their  Intention  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  The  Western  Eurc^>ean 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  U  Just  one  exam- 
ple of  the  acceptance  of  such  mutual  as- 
surances of  fair  dealing. 

Constitutional  and  other  legal  guaran- 
tees are  Important,  but  the  greatest  guaran- 
tee of  the  sanctity  of  contracts  is  to  be  found 
In  the  character  of  the  people  who  make  and 
who  stcna  behind  the  laws.  They  type  of 
Individual  character  which  Inspires  inter- 
national confidence  and  good  will  has  been 
well  Illustrated  down  through  the  years  by 
our  host  nation — Switzerland. 

The  world  admires  the  courage  of  the 
Swiss;  their  Industrial  skill;  their  modesty 
and  their  frugality.  But,  above  all,  we  ad- 
mire the  sturdy  character  which  was  exem- 
plified by  the  heroic  Swiss  father  and  his 
six  sons  described  by  the  English  poet  Byron 
In  his  poem:  "The  Prisoner  of  Chlllon". 

I  have  visited  the  major  shrines  of  the 
world  but  none  has  Impressed  me  more 
deeply  than  the  dungeon  of  Chlllon  where 
Bonnivand  and  two  of  his  brothers  were 
confined  because  of  their  "republican  prin- 
ciples" and  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom. 

This  Union,  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of 
universal  peace,  can  achieve  that  goal  only 
if  It  is  supported  by  men  and  women  In 
every  free  nation  of  the  type  described  by 
the  poet  when  he  wrote: 

"Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind! 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty,  thou  art. 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The    heart    which    love   of   thee   alone    can 

bind; 
And    when   thy   sons    to   fetters   are    con- 
signed— 
To    fetters,    and    the    damp    vault's    dayless 

gloom — 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyr- 
dom. 
And  Freedom's  lame  finds  wings  on  every 

wind. 
ChUlonI  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar;  for  twas  trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  had  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 
By  Bonnivard! — May  none  those  marks  ef- 
face! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, any  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
has  been  here  for  any  length  of  time  is 
probably  accustomed  to  the  blunderbuss 
typ>e  of  criticism  that  occasionally  Is  di- 
rected toward  those  who  serve  in  the 
legislative  branch. 

I,  for  one,  long  ago  developed  a  rather 
thick  skin  when  it  comes  to  criticism  of 
this  sort.  I  have  found  that  those  who 
castigate  the  Congress  on  sweeping  and 
undefined  groimds  usually  do  so  be- 
cause they  are  misinformed  or  because 
they  seek  to  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  an  oc- 
casional defense  of  Congress  and  its 
Members  against  such  broad  and  base- 
less criticism  from  one  who  is  completely 
outside  the  Government.  I  was  highly 
privileged  to  read  such  a  defense  re- 
cently by  a  prominent  business  leader 


from  my  State,  the  Honorable  Ben 
Oehlert.  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Oehlert's  comments 
on  the  Congress  were  contained  in  an 
address  he  delivered  to  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Orlando,  Fla.  I  believe  this  state- 
ment merits  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  accord- 
ingly a^k  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Star,  Aug. 

10.  1906 1 

CocA-Coi.A's  Ben  Oehlebt  Applaitds 

Congressman 

Former  Orlandoan  Benjamin  H.  Oehlert. 
Jr.,  Wednesday  called  for  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
enormous  Job  our  representatives  In  Congress 
are  doing  for  tis. 

Speaking  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Or- 
lando, the  former  Minute  Maid  Co.  executive 
who  is  now  senior  vice  president  of  the  Coca 
Cola  Company  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said: 

"I  suppose  most  of  us  here  today  are  em- 
ployed, although  the  matter  of  how  gainfully 
may  de[>end  on  whether  we  are  talking  to  our 
bankers  or  to  our  wives.  But  let  me  assure 
you  It  Is  no  different  In  Atlanta  than  In  Or- 
lando: outgo  still  rises  to  match  Income. 

"Even  though  you  are  happily  employed  at 
present,  you  probably  will  be  Interested  In 
this  position  as  described  In  a  'Help  Want- 
ed' advertisement : 

"'Wanted:  men  or  women,  U.S.  citizens, 
over  age  25,  for  employment  in  Washington. 
No  prior  experience  necessary.  Five  day 
week,  six  to  eight  months  each  year,  hours  12 
noon  to  4  p.m.  Job  attendance  not  manda- 
tory. Fringe  benefits  Include  imllmlted  va- 
cation, travel  In  U.S.  or  abroad  expenses  paid, 
free  medical  care,  free  haircuts,  private  din- 
ing rooms,  luxurious  ofBce  suites  equipped 
with  paid  staSs,  free  telephone  and  telegraph 
service,  low  license  plate  numbers.  Starting 
salary  (30.000,  plus  expense  allowances  for 
office.  Two-year  contract.  Can  be  basis  for 
lifetime  career.  Selections  made  on  basis 
reconxmendatlons  from  friends  and  neigh- 
bors." 

"Now.  of  course,  no  such  ad  has  appeared — 
and  no  such  Jobs  exist.  But — and  this  is  the 
reason  I  speak  as  I  do — across  this  land  of 
ours,  all  too  many  Americans  believe  that 
some  such  Job  description  fairly  and  fully 
summarizes  the  duties  and  emoluments  of 
those  who  serve  us  all  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Throughout  our  history,  as  a  nation,  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  harbored  and 
nurtured  the  attitude  that,  as  someone  once 
expressed  tt,  'politics  Is  the  last  refuge  of 
the  Incompetent"  "Wliether  we  are  business- 
men, professionals,  farmers,  workingmen,  or 
whatever,  we  take  satisfaction — a  very  per- 
verse satisfaction — from  beli  -vlng  that  our 
own  occupations  are  hard  and  demanding 
while  the  Jobs  of  public  servants  are  soft 
and  easy.  This  is  peculiarly  and  particularly 
true  of  our  attitudes  toward  Congress — espe- 
cially the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Many  years  ago,  the  great  American  hu- 
morist, Mark  Twain,  expressed  this  attitude — 
not  too  humorously — when  he  addressed  his 
readers,  saying:  'Suppose  you  were  an  idiot. 
And  suppose  you  were  a  member  of  Congress. 
But  I  repeat  myself.'  The  members  of  Con- 
gress, if  not  the  Institution  of  Congress  Itself, 
have  been — and,  all  too  many  places,  stUl 
are — looked  upon  as  fair  targets  for  otir 
ridicule,  disrespect,  even  sometimes  con- 
tempt. 

"I  am  here  today— as  one  private  citizen, 
speaking  only  for   myself — to  say  that  this 
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attitude  la  dan^roua,  that  the  Impression 
OD  which  it  rests  Is  cruelly  false,  and  that  the 
day  is  pafit  when  responalbl*  Americans  can 
Indul^  themselves  such  a  senttment  toward 
public  service  at  any  level,  particularly  ihe 
level  of  the  Oongreas  of  the  United  Stetes. 

"Certainly,  I  have  no  call — and  no  cause — 
to  speak  as  a  seU-appolnted  defender  ol  men 
and  women  In  elective  office.  TTie  very  fact 
they  are  there  Is  evidence  that  they  can  de- 
fend themselves  quite  well.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve— as  a  bualneeaman — that  we  of  the  busi- 
ness community  have  a  responsibility  for 
ralclng  the  level  of  public  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  demands  these  times  are  mak- 
ing upon  our  public  servants. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  said  once  that,  "\Vhen 
a  man  assumes  a  public  trust,  be  should  con- 
sider himself  as  public  property.'  A..-id  I 
agree  with  that.  But  I  might  make  tblH  ob- 
servatlon.  In  any  conununlty.  If  someone 
throws  stones  at  the  public  property  of  school 
windows — or  if  paint  is  splashed  on  the  pub- 
lic property  of  buildings  or  signs — or  even  if 
the  public  property  of  litter  baskets  in  our 
parks  are  destroyed,  then  you  can  count  on  a 
great  public  outcry  demanding  that  an  end 
be  put  to  such  outrages.  Or.  perha>E,  I 
should  say  that  you  could  have  counted  on 
It  until  recently! 

"Tet,  very  often  the  same  outraged  pi;ople 
will  themselves  engage  In  the  worst  sort  of 
vandalizing  of  the  public  property  of  those 
who  serve  us  In  public  pKsition — thinking 
nothing  of  throwing  stones,  figuratively,  at 
Congressmen  or  Senators,  splashing  them 
over  with  tar  buckets,  destroying  the  individ- 
ual and  destroying  respect  for  the  offices  and 
the  profession  as  well.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
members  of  the  Congress  should  be  Immune 
against  criticism  or  complaint  at  all— but. 
gentlemen.  I  do  suggest  that  we  should  treat 
them  wltn  as  much  respect,  at  least,  as  litter 
baskets  in  our  public  parks  and  roadsides. 

"Several  years  ago,  Dr.  Ernest  Griffith  pub- 
lished a  book  I  would  commend  to  you  all  on 
'Congress:  Its  Contemporary  Bole."  I  think 
It  profits  us  to  reflect  upon  some  of  this  able 
scholar's  ol>servatlons. 

"  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,'  "  he 
writes,  "  'is  the  world's  best  hope  of  repre- 
sentative government.  In  its  halls  decisions 
are  made  which  may  make  or  break  not  only 
our  own  nation  but  also  the  whole  free  world. 
Ttese  decisions  are  major  weapons  in  the 
struggle  not  only  for  democratic  survival  but 
for  Its  advance.'  " 

"Then,  Dr.  Griffith  writes  on,  to  say: 

*■  The  fact  that  we  are  by  all  odds  the  most 
powerful  of  the  units  of  the  free  world,  with- 
out which  the  remainder  could  scarcely  sur- 
vive, attaches  to  our  Congress  today  a  dignity 
and  a  responsibility  at  the  same  time  Inspir- 
ing and  terrible,  a  responsibility  unmatched 
In  all  Its  earlier  history.  It  is  responding 
well  to  the  challenge.'  " 

"For  myself,  I  would  have  to  say — from 
close  and  objective  observation — that  I  fully 
agree  both  with  that  description  of  the  role 
of  Congress  today  and  with  that  final  assess- 
ment of  Its  response. 

"The  role  that  history  has  thrust  upon  the 
American  people — and  the  responsibility  we. 
In  turn,  have  delegated  to  our  representa- 
tlveo — makes  the  Job  of  service  In  Congress 
anything  but  easy  and  the  Jobs  there  every- 
thing but  soft. 

"I  could — and  you  who  know  me  so  well 
realise  how  much  I  would  enjoy  It — discourse 
well  Into  the  afternoon  on  the  various  choices 
and  decisions  Congress  has  made.  As  "much 
as  any  of  you,  I  am  confident — or  think  I  am 
confident — that  If  I  were  there,  I  would  some- 
times chooae  otherwise,  decide  otherwise  than 
the  members  of  Congrem  do.  But  I  never 
forget  the  counsel  a  good  100  per  cent  con- 
servative Republican  once  gave  our  country: 
It  waa  President  William  Howard  Taft  who 
saM: 

"  'Nothing  Is  more  deceHful  than  the  sute- 
menu  that  what  we  need  in  politics  la  the 
business    man.      Politics    are   a    business — at 


least  they  are  a  fleW  In  which  experience  tells 
for  usefulness  and  effectiveness — and  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  a  business  is  generally 
not  the  man  who  »11I  be  useful  to  the  public 
In  the  adminlstraHon  of  public  business.' 

"I  am  not  here  to  argue  philosophy.  As 
businessmen,  I  Imagine  that  you  would  agree 
with  what  was  once  said  to  a  F^-ench  king. 
Back  In  the  reign  tt  Louis  XIV,  a  delegation 
of  businessmen  from  Bordeaux  called  on 
him  and  they  were  asked  by  the  sovereign 
•what  should  be  done  by  the  government  to 
help  them  out — la  other  words,  wh.it  would 
be  best  for  business.  The  delegation  an- 
swered In  words  tljat  still  apply,  'Sire,  let  us 
alone.' 

"In  our  high-ptessiire,  hyperthyroid  so- 
ciety today,  most  of  us  would  like  to  be  let 
alone — not  merely  let  alone  by  government 
but  by  all  the  weight  and  pressures  of  re- 
sponsibilities we  feel  every  waking  moment. 
However,  much  U>at  we  ask — or  would  like 
to  ask — for  ourselves,  it  is  not  something 
we  grant  to  our  congressmen. 

"In  Washington- — if  you  would,  as  some 
or  you  do,  come  t«  know  your  congressmen 
and  senators  and  the  Jobs  tliey  perform — - 
you  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  one 
dominant  characteristic  of  those  so-called 
soft,  easy  jobs  is  that  the  incumbents  are 
never  'let  alone.' 

"You  and  I  wake  up  in  the  morning,  pick 
up  our  newspapers,  turn  over  to  the  finan- 
cial pages  to  see  l>uw  the  market  did.  turn 
to  the  sports  page*  to  see  if  the  Braves  are 
still  In  Atlanta,  check  the  weather  so  we 
will  have  something  to  Uxlk  about  all  day — 
and  then  casually  look  over  the  news  of  the 
world  and  nation,  complacent  In  the  confi- 
dence that  we  could  run  the  show  better  if 
anyone  asked  us  to  do  so 

"For  the  member  of  Congress,  the  morning 
doesn't  start  thai  way.  Quite  possibly,  his 
working  day  started  long  before  breakfast 
with  a  telephone  c>ll  from  some  not  exactly 
sober  citizen  back  Home — abo\it  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning-  seyirig:  Congressmun.  me 
and  some  of  the  feoys  are  out  here  at  the 
country  club,  and  we  have  just  figured  out 
what  you  ought  to  niake  the  President  do  on 
Viet  Nam.'  If,  an  hour  later,  he  tells  his 
calle?rs  that  he  really  needs  to  get  some  sleep, 
they  will  Immediately  becom«>  indignant — 
■We  didn't  send  yo»i  to  Washington  to  sleep 
on  the  Job.' 

"Then,  about  6  oiclock.  the  telephone  rings 
again:  'Congressman,  bet  you  can't  gttess 
who  this  is?  It's  rue.  Charley  from  Orlando 
Molly  and  I  are  fci  town  for  some  sight- 
seeing—and I  know  there  won't  be  a  chance 
to  visit  with  you  after  you  get  to  the  office. 
So.  I  thought  we  would  just  come  on  by  now 
with  the  kids  and  have  coffee  with  you  be- 
cause I  remember  jour  letter  where  you  said 
If  we  were  ever  in  Washington,  be  sure  to 
drop  in  to  see  you.' 

"On  and  on,  throughout  the  day.  the  con- 
gressman— wherever  he  may  be  from— seldom 
enjoys  a  moment  when  he  is.  truly,  'let 
alone.'  His  day  begins  early  and  it  never 
really  ends  If  h^  is  hurrying  to  a  com- 
mittee meeting  at  |0  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
rushing  to  a  Umoheoii  after  answering  a 
Quorum  call  In  the  House,  or  sprinting  back 
vo  the  floor  Uj  cast  a  vote,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  coi-.stitu«it  tugging  at  his  coat 
sleeve — or  a  delegttlon  of  visiting  school- 
boys and  girls,  or  a  represent.. live  of  one 
Interest  group  or  afiother  who  w;iuts  to  say 
a  word  For  all  tSioso  who  are  physically 
present.  hundred.i  rnore  are  demanding  his 
time  through  letters,  postcards  and  tele- 
phone calls,  many  fcf  these  messacres  follow- 
ing the  pattern  of  iDear  Sir:  You  cur.  You 
will  never  get  my  vote  again  ' 

"Brooding  over  all  of  it  is  the  necessity 
and  the  expense  o|  being  in  two  places  at 
once.  He  must  mtlnUin  a  home  nt  home 
and    some    abode    ia    Washington.      He    must 


somehow  find  the  time — and  the  money — to 
travel  back  and  forth  frequently,  for  he 
has  two  never-ending  Jobs :  one  Is  to  do  the 
backbreaklng  work  in  Washington,  and  the 
other  is  to  be  home  enough  so  that  he  doesn't 
lose  touch. 

"The  days  are  gone  when — as  was  true  only 
a  few  years  ago — the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  could  spend  a  week  debating 
whether  to  approve  a  »20.000  appropriation 
for  the  U.S.  to  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional poultry  fair.  Today — whatever  his 
committee  assignment — the  congressm.Tn 
must  decide,  as  best  he  can,  on  programs  in- 
volving bNllons  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  for  decades  to  come.  He  is 
expected  to  understand,  be  Informel  about, 
and  m.ike  the  wisest  decision  on  upwards  of 
2,000  bills  each  session.  He  la  expected  to 
know  everything  about  his  own  district, 
nearly  everything  about  the  more  than  400 
other  districts  in  the  United  States,  plus 
more  than  100  countries  on  every  continent 
of  the  globe 

"If  he  makes  the  right  decision,  takes  the 
right  action.  chCKKses  the  right  course,  not  a 
word  appears  In  the  newsi>a{>erB — not  a  let- 
ter comes  from  home — offering  approval,  en- 
couragement or  gratitude.  But.  if  his  teen- 
age son  geu  a  parking  ticket,  if  his  wife 
has  her  picture  made  dancing  at  a  Washing- 
ton party,  or  if  he  happens  to  miss  getting 
his  picture  made  with  a  delegation  from  buck 
home,  publicity  is  immediate  and  his  fut,.re 
is  cast  in  doubt. 

"Yes,  the  pay  is  good  for  all  this — good, 
until  you  add  up  the  bills.  If  he  goes  to 
lunch  with  a  delegation  of  schoolchildren, 
the  congressman  is  a  piker  unless  he  picks 
up  the  bin.  If  he  goes  to  lunch  with  bu!;i- 
nessmen  and  lets  them  pick  up  the  bill,  lie 
iB  a  tool  of  the  vested  Interests.  If  he  drives 
an  old  model  automobile,  he  is  a  discredit 
to  the  district;  if  he  comes  home  in  a  new 
model,  constituents  wink  knowingly  at  each 
other  and  say,  See.  what'd  I  tell  you — a  man 
doesn't  stay  honest  long  In  politics. 

"The  life  of  the  congressman  or  congress- 
woman — the  life  of  the  senator  or  the  repre- 
sentative— is  one  of  the  most  denianding  ai.d 
least  appreciated  in  our  system  and  society. 
If  the  precjuisites  and  privileges  of  the  offices 
are  many,  if  the  satisfaction  of  having  served 
the  nation  is  great,  the  fact  remains  that  for 
the  individual  who  gives  himself  In  this  m.in- 
ner,  the  life  is  a  lonely  life,  an  harassed  lite. 
a  thankless  life— and  a  life  which  often  leads 
the  most  able  men  to  decide  that  some  other 
occupation  is  what  they  prefer  lor  their  fami- 
lies. 

"I  dlscus.s  this  here  today  for  one  reason. 
On  more  occasions  than  I  like  to  remember, 
I  have  sat  in  audiences  such  as  this  listen- 
ing to  speakers  tell  what  is  wrong  In  Wash- 
ington, what  is  wrong  with  Congress,  and 
urging  that  we  write  our  representative  and 
tell  him  how  the  cow  ate  the  cabbage.  Bvit 
I  believe  that  there  comes  a  time  when  a 
nation  such  as  ours  needs  to  be  reminded  - 
and  very  much  needs  to  remember — th.;t  re- 
spect for  public  office  and  public  ofllcerc  is 
essential  to  the  continuing  success  of  our 
system. 

"Apart  from  political  parties,  ap,-irt  from 
political  phlli:>sophles.  apart  from  'conserva- 
tism' or  Hberallsm.'  from  divisions  of  'la- 
bor' or  'businees."  the  attitudes  we  have 
long  indulged  toward  public  officeholders  in 
this  country  may  be  luxuries  a  mature  nation 
cannot  afford 

"If.  as  I  am  svire  we  do.  want  and  expert  a 
society  which  respects  law  and  order,  then 
we  of  the  business  community — we  who  try 
to  be  leaders  of  our  community — otisrht  to 
realize  that  it  is  very  important  what  atti- 
tude we  reflect  toward  those  who  make  our 
laws  and  try  to  assure  us  an  orderly,  fair,  pro- 
gressive and  secure  society. 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  Congress  would  be 
better  if  it  were  filled  with  businessmen; 
I  know  few  businessmen — mvself  Includeci — 
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,'ho  could  stand  the  pace,  much  less  do  the 
work  as  well.  We  could  not,  If  we  tried, 
make  the  job  of  our  congressmen  soft,  but 
I  do  suggest  we  could — and  should— do  all 
that  we  can  to  make  It  easier:  to  share  with 
our  representatives  more-  constructive  sug- 
gestions and  fewer  caustic  slurs,  to  help 
them  find  answers  In  defense  of  our  way  of 
life  instead  of  threatening  their  political 
lives. 

"On  the  caliber  and  character  and  com- 
petence of  our  Congress — and  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  it — rest  the  answers  for 
us  to  the  age-old  choices  of  mankind.  In  this 
world,  those  jobs  will  never  be  soft  and  those 
responsibilities  never  easy.  So,  I  would  con- 
clude by  repeating  the  sage  advice  of  old 
Champ  Clark  who  once  said: 

'•  'A  man  must  learn  to  be  a  representa- 
tive or  senator,  jtist  as  be  must  learn  to  be  a 
farmer,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  merchant,  en- 
gineer, lawyer,  doctor,  preacher,  teacher  or 
anything  else  .  .  .  The  best  plan  for  a  con- 
stituency to  pursue  la  to  select  a  man  of  good 
sense,  good  habits,  and  perfect  integrity, 
young  enough  to  learn,  and  reelect  him  so 
long  as  he  retains  his  faculties  and  is  faith- 
ful to  his  trust."  " 
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MARGARET  SANGER  DIES  AT  82 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
we  do  not  often  come  upon  a  woman  who 
possesses  both  the  idealism  and  courage 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  what  she  be- 
lieves in,  faced  with  almost  universal 
disapproval,  and  the  practical  ability  to 
educate  the  disbelieving  multitudes  to 
the  correctness  of  her  cause.  Such  a 
woman  v?as  Margaret  Sanger,  who  died 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  82. 

In  1914  when  she  began  her  efforts  to 
provide  birth  control  information  to  the 
sick  and  the  poor,  she  stood  virtually 
alone.  Gradually  she  won  a  following, 
until  today  people  and  governments  all 
over  the  world  are  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  the  need  for  widespread  availability  of 
family  planning  programs  to  deal  with 
the  population  crisis  which  threatens  to 
engulf  us. 

She  was  a  great  woman,  and  her  pass- 
ing fills  us  with  a  sense  of  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
obituary  from  the  September  7  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Margaret  Sangeb  Is  Deao  at  82 — Champion 
OF  BmTH  CoNTaoL  Pounded  First  U.S. 
Clinic 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  September  6. — Margaret 
Sanger,  the  birth  control  pioneer,  died  this 
afternoon  In  the  Valley  House  Convalescent 
Center  of  arteriosclerosis.  She  would  have 
been  83  years  old  on  Sept.  14. 

Mrs.  Sanger  was  the  widow  of  J.  Noah  H. 
Slee.  owner  of  the  Three-in-One  OU  manu- 
facturing concern.  She  Is  survived  by  two 
sons  by  her  previous  marriage,  to  William 
Sanger.  Dr.  Stuart  Sanger  and  Dr.  Grant 
Sanger,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  wUl  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday  at  St.  PhUlp's-ln-the-HlUs  Episco- 
pal Church  here.  A  memorial  service  will  be 
conducted  at  St.  George's  Church  in  Stuyve- 
sant  Square,  New  Tork  City,  at  11  A.M.  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  21.  Burial  will  be  In  Fish- 
kill,  N.Y. 

As  the  originator  of  the  phrase  "birth  con- 
trol" and  ita  best-known  advocate,  Margaret 
Sanger  survived  Federal  Indictments,  a  brief 
jail  term,  numerous  lawsuits,  hundreds  of 


street-corner  rallies  and  raids  on  her  clinics 
to  live  to  see  much  of  the  world  accept  her 
view  that  family  planning  Is  a  basic  human 
right. 

The  dynamic,  tltlan-halred  woman  whose 
Irish  ancestry  also  endowed  her  with  unfail- 
ing charm  and  persuasive  wit  was  first  and 
foremost  a  feminist.  She  sought  to  create 
equality  between  the  sexes  by  freeing  women 
from  what  she  saw  as  a  sexual  servitude. 

An  active  worker  for  the  Socialist  party, 
her  friends  Included  radicals  of  all  shades — 
John  Reed,  Mabel  Dodge  Luhan,  Bill  Hay- 
wood. Emma  Goldman,  Alexander  Berltman, 
and  Jessie  Ashley. 

The  phrase  "birth  control"  first  appeared 
In  1914  In  her  magazine  Woman  Rebel,  which 
bore  the  slogan  "No  Gods;  No  Masters!"  on 
its  masthead. 

FLAia  FOB  the  dramatic 

In  her  days  on  the  barricades  of  the  birth 
control  movement.  Mrs.  Sanger  presented  a 
figure  not  easy  to  forget.  Many  a  policeman 
escorting  her  to  the  station  had  bis  ears 
wilted  by  Irish  invective. 

Trained  in  the  methods  of  public  demon- 
strations, she  also  would  call  attention  to 
herself  and  her  cause  in  more  restrained 
environments. 

Lawrence  Lader,  one  of  Mrs.  Sanger's  biog- 
raphers, told  of  meetings  called  by  a  wealthy 
birth  control  advocate  to  discuss  the  move- 
ment. When  her  guests  were  deep  in  discus- 
sion of  the  problem,  she  would  ■•lelephone 
Margaret." 

"Wearing  a  simple  black  dress  ( the  more 
radical  the  ideas  the  more  conservative  you 
must  be  In  your  dress)  Mrs.  Sanger  would 
arrive  In  the  doorway. 

"And  now  here  Is  the  woman  who  can  an- 
swer all  your  questions.  With  it  was  a  dra- 
matic entrance  that  led  easily  into  a  short 
talk  on  birth  control  and  often  won  new 
converts." 

MOTHER    DIED    TOUNG 

Mrs.  Sanger  was  born  on  Sept.  14.  1883,  the 
daughter  of  Michael  Hennessy  Hlgglns,  a 
tombstone  cutter  In  Corning,  NY.,  who  was 
described  as  a  philosopher,  a  rebel  and  an 
artist."  Mr.  Hlgglns  specialized  in  chiseling 
angels  and  saints  out  of  stone.  His  wife — 
Mrs.  Sanger's  tubercular  mother — was  Anne 
Purcell  Hlgglns.  who  died  young  after  bear- 
ing 11  children. 

Mrs.  Sanger  herself  was  alHlcted  with  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  In  1903.  the  year  after 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Sanger,  an  artist  and 
architect.  The  Sangers  moved  to  Saranac, 
NY.  in  the  Adirondacfcs.  from  a  New  York 
City  apartment  that  had  been  a  gather- 
ing place  for  Socialists. 

"Almost  without  knowing  it  you  become  a 
'comrade.'  "  Mrs.  Sanger  later  wrote  her  hus- 
band of  this  period  of  their  lives. 

The  Sanger  living  room  had  become  a  place 
where  liberals,  anarchists.  Socialists  and 
Wobblles  (members  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World)  could  meet. 

"My  ovim  personal  feelings  drew  me  toward 
the  individualist,  anarchist  philosophy  .  .  . 
but  it  seemed  necessary  to  approach  the  Idea 
by  way  of  Socialism."  she  later  wrote. 

SERVED  AS  MATERNITT  NURSE 

Mrs.  Sanger's  life  work  began  shortly  after 
she  returned  to  New  York  in  1912.  It  resulted 
from  her  Job  as  a  nurse  In  maternity  cases, 
principally  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  Many  of 
her  jMitlents  were  wives  of  small  shopkeepers, 
truck  drivers  and  pushcart  venders.  Others 
were  from  a  lower  stratum  of  society. 

"These  submerged,  untouched  classes  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  organized  charity  or  reli- 
gion." she  wrote.  "No  labor  union,  no 
church,  not  even  the  Salvation  Army  reached 
them." 

The  young  nurse  saw  them,  weary  and  old 
at  35,  resorting  to  self-Induced  abortions, 
which  were  frequently  the  cause  of  their 
deaths. 


Mrs.  Sanger  nursed  one  mother,  close  to 
death  after  a  self-inflicted  abortion,  b«ck  to 
health,  and  heard  the  woman  plead  with  a 
doctor  for  protection  against  another  preg- 
nancy. 

"Tell  Jake  to  sleep  on  the  roof,"  the  physi- 
cian said. 

T'he  mother  died  six  months  later  during 
a  second  abortion. 

In  1912,  Mrs.  Sanger  renoxmced  nursing 
forever. 

"I  came  to  a  sudden  realization  that  my 
work  as  a  nurse  and  my  activities  In  social 
service  were  entirely  palliative  and  conse- 
quently futile  and  usele  s  to  relieve  the 
misery  I  saw  all  about  me." 

magazine  was  spkasheao 

For  nearly  a  year  the  ex-nurse  read  every 
scrap  of  material  on  contraception.  In  1913. 
she  went  to  Prance  and  Scotland  to  study 
birth  control  conditions,  retxirnlng  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Her  magazine.  Woman  Rebel,  was  the 
spearhead  of  her  movement.  In  an  early 
issue  she  specified  seven  circumstances  in 
which  birth  control  should  be  practiced: 
when  either  spouse  has  a  transmittable  dis- 
ease; when  the  wife  suffers  a  temporary  infec- 
tion of  lungs,  heart  or  kidneys,  the  cure  of 
which  might  be  retarded  in  pregnancy:  when 
a  mother  is  physically  unfit;  when  parents 
have  subnormal  children;  if  the  parents  are 
adolescents;  if  their  Income  is  Inadequate, 
and  during  the  first  year  of  marriage. 

The  articles  adhered  to  New  York's  Corn- 
stock  law,  which  made  it  a  crime  to  offer 
contraceptive  information.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  the  issues  of  the  Woman  Rebel  were 
banned  by  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

In  Aug.  1914.  Mrs.  Sanger  was  indicted  on 
nine  counts  of  sending  birth  control  infor- 
mation through  the  malls  and  was  made 
liable  to  a  prison  term  of  45  years. 

She  stood  virtually  alone.  Even  progres- 
sive womei^.  Socialists  and  physicians  of- 
fered her  no  assistance.  Fighters  for 
women's  suffrage  seemed  more  concerned 
with  the  vote  than  with  Mrs.  Sanger's  im- 
mediate problem.  Physicians  seemed  to  fear 
the  Comstock  law. 

On  the  eve  of  her  trial,  Mrs.  Sanger  fled 
to  Europe  without  the  court's  permission. 
There,  she  met  H.  G.  Wells  and  became  a 
friend  of  Havelock  Ellis,  the  author  of  the 
pioneer  study  "Psychology  of  Sex." 

During  her  absence.  Anthony  Comstock, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  went  to  Mrs.  Sanger's 
home,  represented  himself  to  Mr.  Sanger  as 
an  Impoverished  father  In  search  of  aid  and 
bought  a  birth  control  pamphlet  from  Mr. 
Sanger.  For  this  sale.  Mr.  Sanger  served  a 
month  in  Jail. 

The  indictment  was  quashed  in  1916,  short- 
ly after  she  returned  to  this  country.  But 
Mrs.  Sanger  found  that  the  indictment  had 
aroused  worldwide  interest  in  the  movement 
and  she  decided  to  take  a  step  beyond  the 
propagandizing  then  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional Birth  Control  League. 

Mrs.  Sanger  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Ethe'  Byrne, 
a  trained  nurse,  opened  a  birth  control  cUnlc 
on  Oct.  16.  1916.  m  the  Brownsville  section  of 
Brooklyn.  The  clinic  at  46  Amboy  Street. 
was  the  first  birth  control  clinic  in  the  United 
States. 

The  legislative  approach,  Mrs.  Sanger  wrote, 
"seemed  a  slow  and  tortuous  method  of  mak- 
ing clinics  legal;  we  stood  a  better  and  quick- 
er chance  by  securing  a  favorable  Judicial 
interpretation  through  challenging  the  law 
directly." 

SERVED    3  0    OAYS    IN    J  An. 

Mrs  Sanger  served  30  days  in  JaU.  but  the 
case  laid  the  groundwork  for  subsequent 
court  rulings  enabling  physicians  to  give  con- 
traceptive advice  "for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  disease." 
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Her  gister  went  on  an  eight-day  bvinger 
strike  In  BrooUy&'e  Baymond  Street  JaU 
alter  tker  arreet. 

Mrs.  Sanger's  often  picturesque  struggles 
with  the  police  and  her  differences  with  the 
R^man  Catholic  hierarchy  furnished  the 
birth  control  movement  with  ample  putllclty. 
On  Nov.  14.  1921,  when  B4ra.  Sanger  arrived 
at  Town  Hall  on  West  43d  Street  to  take  part 
In  the  dlocuaalon,  "Birth  Control:  Is  It 
Moral?"  she  found  the  police  closing  the 
meeting. 

In  the  angry  pulling,  shoving  and  shouting 
that  foUoired,  Mrs.  Sanger  left  the  platform 
with  two  polh:emen.  A  disorderly  conduct 
charge  against  her  was  dismissed  next  day. 
The  New  Yoiit  Times  account  of  the  Inter- 
rupted meeting  stated  that  the  police  Inter- 
Tentlon  was  "brought  about  at  the  Instance 
of  Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Hayea  of  this  Koman 
Catholic  Archdiocese." 

Plfteen  years  later  Town  Hall  was  the  scene 
of  a  ceremony  In  which  the  Town  Hall  Club 
gave  Mrs.  Sanger  Its  annual  Award  of  Honor 
for  the  moet  conspicuous  contribution  of  the 
year  to  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of 
life. 

She  and  her  adherents  won  a  notable  vic- 
tory when,  on  Jan.  8.  1936  In  the  fajnous  case 
of  '"The  TJnlted  States  v.  One  Package," 
United  Statee  District  Court  Judge  Grover 
Moacowltz  decided  that  Dr.  Hannah  Stone,  a 
physician,  could  legally  receive  a  contracep- 
tive device  sent  to  her  by  a  physician  In  Ja- 
pan. Subsequent  interpretations  of  his  de- 
cision greatly  broadened  the  scope  of  the  cir- 
culation of  birth  control  devices  and  arti- 
ficial birth  control  Information. 

LSACUE     aXORfiAMTZEO 

During  one  of  Mrs.  Sanger's  absences  In 
Kurope  the  National  Birth  Control  League 
was  reorganized  under  the  leadership  of 
Mary  Ware  Dennett  and  Clara  StlUman. 
Mrs.  Sanger  retained  control  of  the  New  York 
State  Birth  Control  League  and  later  became 
the  president  of  Planned  Parenthood. 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Japan,  Mrs. 
Sanger  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
members  of  the  Japanese  Government.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  address  the  Japanese 
Diet.  She  was  also  warmly  received  by  the 
late  Jawarharlal  Nehru  of  India.  Her  views 
on  artlflclal  birth  control  were  widely  cir- 
culated throughout  the  Far  East  and  In 
Africa. 

Mrs.  Sanger  waa  heard  from  in  firm  tones 
when,  in  Sept.,  1958,  a  controversy  arose  in 
New  Tork  over  the  refusal  of  Morris  A.  Ja- 
cobs, the  city's  Conunlseloner  of  Hospitals,  to 
sanction  artlflclal  birth  control  therapy  in 
the  hospitals. 

Interviewed  by  telephone  in  her  home  in 
Tucson.  Mr«.  Sanger  called  the  policy  up- 
held by  Dr.  Jacobs  "disgraceful."  Mrs. 
Sanger  was  then  nearing  her  75th  year  and 
was  stlU  active  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

OPPOSiS    KENNEDT    LN     ISSO 

From  her  Arizona  home  Mrs.  Sanger  kept 
up  her  fire  of  statements  and  letters  to  news- 
papers In  behalf  of  artificial  birth  control. 
Her  disagreement  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  led  her  to  say  in  IB60  that  if  Serxator 
Kennedy  was  elected  President  she  would 
leave  the  United  States.  She  opposed  Mr. 
Kennedy  because  of  his  religion. 

In  an  interview  some  weeks  Utter  Mrs. 
Sanger  nJd  that  she  had  been  informed  that 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  were  both  "sym- 
pathetic and  understanding  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  world  population.  I  will  wait  out  the 
first  year  of  Senator  Kennedy's  Administra- 
tion and  see  what  happens." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanger  were  divorced  In  1921 
•fter  havtsg  been  sepckrated  for  several  years. 

In  1933,  tin.  Sanger  was  married  to  BIr. 
Blee  who  died  In  IMl,  contributed  targe 
sums  to  tbe  birth  control  moTement.  Dur- 
ing her  marriage  to  Mr.  Slee,  she  used  the 


name  of  Margaret  Sanger  under  which  she 
had  become  wldelf  known. 

During  her  lon^  career  many  Institutions 
honored  her  for  lier  work.  'The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  was  conferred  upon  her 
by  Smith  College  m  1949. 


INTEGRATION    IN    THE    TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
1966  issue  of  Commercial  Cai-  Journal, 
a  magazine  for  truck  fleet  operators,  con- 
tained an  artide  written  by  Neil  R. 
Regelmbal,  of  Washington,  who  writes 
extensively  on  transportation  topics  and 
is  Washington  feature  editor  for  this 
magazine. 

"Bias  Behind  the  Wheel"  Is  the  title  of 
Mr.  Regeimbal's  article,  and  in  it  he 
discusses  the  efforts  being  made  to  open 
up  over-the-road  truck  driving  opera- 
tions on  a  noBsegregated  basis.  Tlie 
I'esult  of  an  extensive  investigation,  tlie 
article  details  at  some  length  the  role 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  of  the 
Eo.ual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission in  dealing  with  long-haul  truck- 
ing employment, 

Mr.  Pi-esidenti  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  aa'ticle  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bias  Bmhind  the  WHEtL 
(By  Neil  R.  Regetmbal,  Washington  feature 
editor) 
He  stood  with  legs  apart,  muscular  arms 
across  a  barrel  cl*?.st,  a  thick  neck  thrusting 
through  an  open  shirt  supporting  an  almost 
pleasant,  if  rougti  face.  But  there  was  no 
smile  In  his  eyes  as  he  talked; 

"If  the  company  hires  Negroes  in  our  Jobs, 
we  might  find  it  Convenient  to  come  up  sick. 
and  If  that  don't  do  It,  maybe  they'U  find 
their  rigs  ain't  getting  there  very  fast,  or 
maybe  they'll  flacl  they're  bustin'  down  all 
the  time  And  if  that  ain't  enough,  maybe 
we'U  bend  one  of  those  colored  boys  out  of 
shape  a  little.  But  we  ain't  giving  up  our 
Jobs  to  no  NAACP." 

Half-way  acroet  the  country,  sitting  in  a 
pleasant,  air-coacUtloned  office  In  a  l.\rge 
Souttkern  terminal,  a  balding  man  of  30  with 
rimless  glasses,  his  tie  loosened,  looked  across 
a  gun-metal  gray  desk  and  acknowledged  the 
problem  another  Vay : 

'X  might  hire  ik  few  Negro  road  drivers  If 
I  could  find  some  tliai<^was  convinced  would 
b«  reliable  and  liandle  my  equipment  solely 
and  courteously.  But  im  not  ready  to  risk 
absenicei.rn.  damaged  equipment,  fights, 
slowdowns,  or  oilier  problems  with  my  pirs- 
ent  drivers.  Beaides.  I've  got  a  good  crew 
here;  we  get  aloSg,  you  know  what  I  mean, 
and  why  butt  fill  that  up?  Anyhow,  no 
d  imn  governmcoi.  can  tell  me  how  to  run 
my  btisines.s" 

Btit  In  W.vshlngton.  there  are  two  sets  of 
powerful  governilient  agencies  who  sny  they 
not  only  can  but  will  tell  both  drivers  and 
comi>anies  what  to  do.  T.mcklng  la  going  to 
be  Integrated,  particularly  long-haul  trtick- 
Ing.  And  It's  going  to  happen  now,  not  five 
or  10  years  from  now,  they  Insist.  And  in 
New  York,  a  determined  lawyer  for  the  Na- 
ttonad  Assoclatloti  for  the  AdvanceiTient  of 
Colored  People  sajs  the  s.xme. 

The  driver  and  the  operator  quoted  above 
are  extremes — btlt  they  point  up  a  sensitive 
and  pressing  prablon  for  all  trucking  man- 
agement. To  so0ie  degree,  every  driver  and 
every  oompnny  o*lclal  Is  affected  by  the  atti- 
tudes they  expre*. 


Long-haul  trucking  has  become  a  mnj:: 
target.  TYucking  compianles  are  under  ulie 
dvll  rights  gun.  Negro  action  groups  arc 
pointing  the  gun  and  the  government  Ii..s 
Its  &nger  on  the  trigger. 

In  lengthy  interviews  with  goveriunent  oS- 
dals,  labor  and  management  executives, 
drivers  and  superi-lsors,  CCJ  found  that 
while  it's  a  boiling  problem,  few  are  willi.^.s 
to  talk  "for  the  record."  But  when  they  ti'.y. 
without  feax  of  being  quoted,  the  depth  of 
the  drive  and  the  severity  of  the  stum'oUng 
blocks  begin  to  appear. 

The  impact  of  this  facet  of  the  clvU  rights 
on  aU  fleet  operators  Is  so  Important  th.it 
CCJ  spent  weeks  digging  out  the  problcrr. 
and  putting  it  In  perspective.  Many  wor.'-. 
like  what  they're  about  to  read,  but  It  Is  far*, 
that  won't  go  away  by  Ignoring  It.  Uiider- 
standlng  the  problems  should  help  readers 
solve  them. 

CCJ's  rese.-u-ch  shows  a  broad  spectrum 
of  hiring  policy.  One  large  western  com- 
pany, anticipating  what  the  future  was  cer- 
tain to  bring,  began  hiring  colored  dri-.cr.- 
several  years  ago.  It  Is  now  one  of  the  Jjir- 
halred  boys  of  the  government  and  Ntj;ro 
rights  group,  .'\nother  in  the  Mld-Wost  nior»? 
recently  "got  the  message"  and  began  try- 
ing to  virtually  "tip-toe"  Into  Integrat.'j;:. 
It's  having  its  problems  with  other  drivc.'-t- 
wiih  dock  loaders  in  some  areas,  and  at  t!\> 
same  time  with  the  government  enforcemon- 
officials.  There  Is  also  a  hard  core  of  c  )tr- 
pany  hold-outs,  particularly  In  the  Soutl, 
but  not  limited  to  Dlrle.  that  are  resistir;:- 
but  not  very  successfully. 

One  operator  in  a  larger  Southern  city 
obvloxisly  battle  weary  from  years  of  school 
segregation  fights,  restaurart  demonstra- 
tions, voting  battles  and  whatnot,  when 
asked  about  the  new  efforts  to  Integrate 
loRc;-haul   c.ibs,   Utemlly  exploded; 

"I  dont  see  how  this  country  can  lost  in 
the  long  run  If  this  kind  of  stomping  around 
continues.  It's  a  ridiculous,  dirty,  cheap, 
political  stunt.  They're  threatening  us.  If 
they  don't  give  us  too  much  trouble,  we'll 
try  to  help.  But  If  they  do,  ■well  Just  shut 
up  shop.  It's  a  damn'  shame  that  they  have 
to  stir  up  lots  of  people." 

But  not  fp.r  away.  In  another  Sotithern 
trucking  center,  a  major  company  which 
uses  an  employee  referral  system  in  hiring 
has  told  its  drivers;  "We  are  going  to  into- 
prat?  because  If  we  don't,  we'll  be  out  of 
business,  and  we're  not  going  out  of  busi- 
ness So  you  go  out  and  And  drivers  that 
you  can  work  with  and  bring  them  back  and 
we're  going  to  hire  them." 

Just  how  determined  is  this  drive  to  inte- 
grate the  trucking  industry,  parllcul.arly  Uie 
long-haul  fleet  operation?  Consider  the  fol- 
l0T,vlng  statements : 

"We  Intend  to  see  to  It  that  all  trucking 
companies  hire  Negro  drivers  in  the  best 
positions.  If  the  drivers  try  to  stall  It  1  y 
threatening  to  take  a  walk,  we'll  see  to  it 
that  they  have  no  place  to  wa!!-: — and  we'll 
make  It  stick."  This  from  a  Bpokesmr>n  for 
the  government  agency  charged  with  er.forc- 
Ing  equal  employment  among  companies  do-  tf 
ing  buslners  with  the  government  and  there 
doing  business  with  government  contractori; 
"When  'White  workers  say  they  won't  go 
along,  threatening  damage  to  company  prop- 
erty and  slow-downs  and  similar  things,  wp 
try  to  work  It  out,  but  we  still  Insist  thai 
the  company  comply  with  the  equal  employ- 
ment section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  If  com- 
pliance means  that  hell  be  at  a  competitive 
dlsadv.uitage.  or  lose  customers,  or  go  out  of 
business,  we're  sympathetic  but  we  will  5til'. 
Insist  on  compliance."  says  a  spokesmnn  Jot 
the  new  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  established  two  years  ago  to  en- 
force the  new  Civil  Rights  Act, 

"Our  goal  Is  equal  employment  opportti- 
nlty  In  trucking  and  the  elimination  nf  the 
broad  discrimination  pattern  to  permit  Ne- 


groes to  take  their  place  in  the  cab.  Our 
major  concern  Is  long-haul  trucking.  Em- 
ployers have  an  obligation  to  comply  with  the 
law  without  distinction,  and  we  are  proceed- 
ing under  the  law,"  says  Herbert  Hill,  Na- 
tional Labor  Secretary  of  the  NAACP.  one  of 
tbe  few  persons  Involved  who  doesn't  mind 
being  quoted  directly. 

Two  major  government  agencies  are  In- 
volved In  this  Integration  drive  on  the  truck- 
ing Industry.  One  Is  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment which,  through  a  procedure  established 
by  President  Johnson,  takes  Its  power  from 
the  office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  a 
division  of  the  Labor  Department,  The 
other  agency  Is  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  which  was  created  to 
enforce  Section  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

At  times.  Jurisdiction  of  the  two  sgencles 
overlaps.  And  they  can  be  tough.  Irritating, 
and  according  to  some,  harassing.  Gener- 
ally, however,  they're  moving  slowly,  trying 
to  minimize  tensions.  They're  fully  aware 
that  they  "re  dealing  In  a  sensitive  area.  The 
last  thing  they  want  Is  an  explosion. 

But  this  doesn't  always  sit  well  with  the 
impatient  Negro  or  his  spokesmen.  "Those 
agencies  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  achieving 
meaningful  equality  for  Negroes  i  in  the 
trucking  Industry  l."  NAACP's  Hill  says. 
"Sure,  some  progress  has  been  made,  but 
I'm  critical  In  that  I  say  they  stlU  have  a 
long  way  to  go." 

Let's  look  first  at  the  Involvement  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department. 

For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  this  office  has 
been  and  will  continue  for  some  time  to  be 
the  one  wielding  the  club  over  the  trucking 
Industry— a  phrase,  while  true,  that  makes 
its  officials  shudder.  The  reason  the  Post 
Office  was  tapped  for  the  Job  Is  because  It  Is 
In  a  perfect  position  to  demand  equal  em- 
ploymciit  for  all  government  contractors  and 
virtually  all  persons  with  whom  they  do 
business. 

On  the  surface,  the  contract  compliance 
applies  only  to  prime  contractors  and  those 
with  whom  they  do  business  directly  if  they 
have  50  employees  or  do  $50,000  In  govern- 
ment b'asiness  a  year  or  $10,000  In  one  order. 
If  a  firm  refuses  to  go  along  with  the  In- 
tegration "suggestions"  of  the  Post  Office,  It 
can  order  that  no  further  government  busi- 
ness be  given  the  company  until  it  does  fall 
Into  line.  This  means  that  a  trucker 
couldn't  get  any  traffic  on  government  bills 
of  lading.  Moreover,  the  PC  can  order  that 
no  one  else  doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ment can  give  business  to  the  offender.  This 
would.  In  effect.  Include  almost  every  firm 
and  put  any  transportation  company  on  the 
rocks. 

Even  If  a  trucker  doesn't  fall  In  the  money 
or  employee  category.  It  can  still  be  subject 
to  demands.  Each  time  a  government  agen- 
cy or  a  government  contractor  Issues  a  bill 
of  lading,  he  is  required  to  see  that  the 
tracker  puts  Itself  under  the  equal  employ- 
ment regulations  "voluntarily"  by  agreeing 
to  "Section  202  of  Executive  Order  11246." 
If  a  trucker  should  buy  $10,000  worth  of 
trailers  in  one  order  from  a  company  which 
also  sells  to  the  government,  the  purchase 
contract  would  contain  language  which 
would  put  the  trucker  under  Section  202. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C..  la  an  architectural  maze 
consisting  basically  of  four  semicircles  placed 
roughly  side  to  side  and  shared  by  several 
other  agencies.  On  the  second  floor  on  the 
East  side,  a  staff  of  15  office  workers,  backed 
by  a  staff  of  20  Investigators  (10  still  In  train- 
ing! make  up  the  Post  Office  Department's 
contract  compliance  division.  This  is  the 
group  that  Is  slowly,  carefully  and  methodi- 
caUy  teUlng  the  trucking  Industry  to  "com- 
ply with  the  law  and  integrate,  or  face  the 
consequences." 

Heading  the  division  Is  medium  sized, 
aarfc  complectloned.  former  union  president. 
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Paul  Nagle.  He  Is  aanked  by  two  principal 
aides.  More  than  half  of  the  staff,  Includ- 
ing the  investigators,  are  Negroes 

Nagle  and  his  staff,  like  others  in  the  civil 
rights  enforcement  field,  are  pleasant.  In- 
tense, outspoken,  friendly,  and  almost  im- 
personal in  their  duties.  Like  a  good  cop. 
they  are  tough  when  they  think  It  Is  re- 
quired, but  obviously  like  to  start  out 
slowly.  They  give  the  Impression  that  you 
won't  hear  a  snarling  "Where's  the  fire"  from 
them,  but  you'll  get  the  speeding  ticket 
anyway. 

"The  division  operates  on  the  theory  that 
the  law  stresses  equal  opportunity  policies 
on  a  company  basis,  rather  than  stressing 
help  for  individuals  who  think  they  have 
been  discriminated  against.  While  It  proc- 
esses Individual  complaints.  It  attempts 
to  set  up  a  company-wide  program  or  even 
a  whole  area  program  when  It  goes  Into  ac- 
tion 

Nagle  and  his  staff  go  to  the  companies 
rather  than  wait  for  complaints  to  come  in 
And  they  demand  that  the  companies  agree 
to  "compliance  programs."  So  far.  the  staff, 
Including  Nagle,  has  called  on  654  trucking 
companies,  about  half  of  what  will  even- 
tually get  a  visit.  They've  picked  the  truck- 
ers VFith  the  largest  government  revenues  or 
tonnages  for  their  first  efforts,  but  will  work 
down  to  almost  all  fleets. 

Here's  what  you  can  expect  should  you  be 
visited  by  Nagle's  office. 

First,  a  local  investigator  asks  for  a  "per- 
sonnel profile."  This  is  a  head  count  of  who 
Is  now  employed  in  each  Job  category  and 
how  many  are  Negroes.  Then,  he  asks  for 
a  hiring  outlook  for  the  next  90  days.  How 
many  persons  will  be  hired  for  each  type  of 
Job  from  docker  to  over-the-road  driver? 
Ninety  days  later  he  demands  a  report,  by 
letter  or  phone,  on  what  has  happened,  par- 
ticularly how  many  Jobs  received  Negro  ap- 
plicants and  how  many  Negroes  were  hired. 
While  there  is  a  government  annual  report 
form  on  hiring,  Nagle's  olBce  can't  use  a  form 
for  its  90-day  reports  since  none  has  been 
cleared  by  the  U.S.  Budget  Bureau,  Some 
firms  have  resisted  filing  this  report,  ques- 
tioning Its  legality,  but  find  that  there  is 
legal  authority  for  the  office  to  demand  "ad- 
ditional Information"  In  the  approved  an- 
nual report. 

If  after  90-days  there  Is  no  "Improvement" 
In  Negro  hiring,  the  office  sets  up  an  Informal 
hearing  In  Washington  or,  if  the  company 
balks.  In  the  company's  home  town.  (One 
trucker  kept  delaying  the  request  to  come 
to  Washington,  so  the  government  went  to 
him.  He  had  told  other  truckers  to  "make 
them  come  to  you,"  but  the  office  had  the 
last  laugh.  It  used  the  trip  to  call  on  nine 
other  local  fleets  whom  they  hadn't  planned 
on  reviewing  so  soon.  It  later  told  the  orig- 
inal operator  that  he  "hadn't  done  his 
buddies  any  favors") 

If  the  company  still  shows  no  Inclination 
to  hire  a  "significant"  number  of  Negroes  in 
all  Jobs,  there  Is  a  final  hearing  before  offi- 
cials of  the  parent  Labor  Department  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance.  The 
trucker  Is  told  to  show  why  sanctions,  or  loss 
of  government  business,  shouldn't  be  im- 
posed. So  far.  no  trucker  has  been  denied 
government  business,  but  at  least  ten  are 
very  close  to  it.  A  spokesman  told  CCJ  that 
sanctions  will  be  Imposed  in  early  June  If 
suggestions  for  compliance  are  cot  followed. 
Hopefully,  he  said,  most  firms  will  cave  In  "to 
the  facts  of  life"  before  the  final  deadline. 
Two  or  three  probably  will  not  and  will  be 
punished. 

Over  the  l.^st  year,  Nagle''s  office  reports 
"a  little"  Increase  in  Negro  employment  for 
over-the-road  Jobs.  But  estimates  are  that 
less  than  1  cj  of  road  drivers  are  colored. 
Last  November.  Nagle,  reporting  to  the  ATA 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  Meeting  on 
a  surt-ey  of  about  lOc^  of  the  Class  I  truck- 
ers, said;   "It  was  disappointing  to  find,  and 


this  was  uniform  throughout  the  co^intry,  an 
almost  total  exclusion  of  non-Whites  from 
over-the-road  driver  positions." 

Nagle's  office  has  had  some  notable  suc- 
cess. In  one  Southern  town.  Negro  minister* 
announced  from  their  plUpits  that  over-the- 
road  driving  Jobs  were  open  to  Negroes.  They 
urged  members  and  friends  who  were  In- 
terested to  come  forward.  The  ministers 
would  then  contact  the  fleet  operators  who 
had  agreed  to  the  system. 

This  is  an  Important  part  of  the  contract 
compliance  program.  "We  exjiect  the  com- 
panies to  go  out  and  actively  seek  N€^g^o 
drivers  If  no  qualified  ones  come  up  to  ap- 
ply." says  an  official. 

The  Department  officials.  If  tough,  are 
realistic.  They  know  It  takes  20  White  ap- 
plicants for  the  average  firm  to  find  one 
suitable  employee.  They  don't  expect  the 
ratio  to  change  for  Negroes.  But  they  do 
demand  that  a  hiring  ratio  be  shown.  For 
each  dozen  workers  hired,  a  reasonable  num- 
ber should  be  colored. 

It  is  hard  to  overstress  the  demanding 
attitude  of  these  government  officials.  "We 
have  found  a  superficial  acceptance  and  a 
fundamental  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
companies."  one  spokesman  told  CCJ.  He 
blames  some  reluctance  on  bigotry,  some  on 
taking  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Some 
operators,  like  the  one  quoted  earlier,  fear 
the  consequences  of  damage  and  slowdowns. 
"We  know  this,  and  we  know  all  the  argu- 
ments." s:4y  the  officials.  "We'll  try  to  help 
•when  we  can.  but  we  will  insist  on  compli- 
ance, whatever  the  cost  to  the  company.  We 
Insist  that  they  show  good  faith  with  us  by 
hiring  Negroes.  If  a  company  has  a  pattern 
of  moving  employees  from  the  dock  through 
the  city  driver  to  the  line  driver,  they  must 
follow  it  virith  Negroes.  If  they  hire  only  ex- 
perienced drivers,  then  they  have  to  find 
some  Negroes,  and  if  they  can't  we'll  find 
some  for  them."  says  one  official. 

"If  they  can't  hire  colored  drivers  In  North 
Carolina,  then  they  can  hire  them  in  Chicago 
where  we  know  they  are  available.  If  they 
can't  get  White  drivers  to  accept  colored  sec- 
ond drivers  right  now.  then  they  can 
hire  Negro  sleeper  teams  or  provide 
separate  bedding  if  that  makes  anyone  feel 
better.  It's  better  to  have  segregated  teams 
than  no  Negro  road  drivers.  But  we  insist 
that  eventually  they  will  have  integrated 
teams,  and  we're  not  willing  to  wait  five 
years,  e.ther. 

"We  expect  the  companies  to  give  as  much 
attention  to  the  equal  employment  program 
as  they  do  to  the  sales  chart  and  the  loss 
and  damage  figures." 

Although  most  Post  Office  Investigators  are 
Negro,  officials  Insist  they  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  ocHnpanles,  even  In  the  South. 
They  admit  to  conflicts  In  a  few  cases.  The 
Washington  office  has  had  to  st«p  In.  re- 
minding the  company  of  the  penalties  for 
failing  to  open  their  bocks.  But  they  insist 
that  there  have  been  few  complaints  and  no 
case  of  company  resistance  biased  solely  on 
the  race  of  tlie  investigator. 

.^n  official  of  the  trucking  Industry  also 
minimizes  complaints  aimed  at  Investigators. 
He  does  admit  there  has  been  some  quiet 
grumbling  about  disruptions  to  business  and 
the  headaches  of  filing  reports.  Some  truck- 
ing officials  say  quietly  that  Investigators  are 
too  demanding,  or  make  calls  at  odd  hours, 
and  Similar  charges,  but  they  ■will  not  com- 
plain publicly.  TTiey  fear  that  It  ■would  only 
bring  more  problems. 

The  other  government  agency  Involved  In 
the  integration  drive  on  the  trucking  Indus- 
try is  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  It  was  created  under  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  Jr  ,  to  enforce  Section  7  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Since  then,  a  lot  of 
the  Individual  complaints  have  been  shifted 
from  Nagle's  group  to  this  new  agency. 

The  Civil  Rights  Law  went  Into  effect  last 
July  2  for  all  companies  with   100  or  more 
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•mployaM.  Thla  July  3,  a  new  group  of  com- 
panies will  be  oorered  aa  tbe  employment  cut- 
off dropw  to  75  worker*.  It  will  drop  by  35 
each  year  until  It  hlta  a  preaent  planned 
bottom  of  36.  But  Congreaa  could  well  drop 
It  further  before  then. 

Section  7  Is  aimed  at  helping  Individual* 
who  believe  they  have  been  denied  a  job  or 
poaeed  over  for  promotion  because  of  race, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  It  provides 
that  a  person  can  file  a  complaint  for  offenses 
occurring  after  July  3,  1966  except  for  em- 
ployees of  local,  state  or  federal  agencies  and 
educational  and  religious  organizations. 
Where  a  state  has  Its  own  fair  employment 
laws,  as  31  now  do,  the  federal  agency  must 
refer  the  complaint  there.  If  the  person  Isn't 
■atla&ed  at  the  end  of  60  days,  the  EEOC  can 
take  over.  It  covers  all  Industries,  including 
trucking. 

Although  not  much  more  than  a  year  old, 
the  EBOC  hasnt  been  slow.  Through  this 
Uarch,  some  5345  complaints  had  been  Oled. 
More  than  half  of  them  were  tossed  out  be- 
cause the  agency  lacked  Jurisdiction  for  some 
reason  (a  government  worker  or  someone 
complaining  of  discrimination  because  of 
age).  But  It  did  go  to  work  on  the  remain- 
ing 2071. 

If  a  complaint  appears  Justified  even  if 
written  on  plain  paper  rather  than  the  official 
complaint  form,  the  EEOC  investigator  goes 
to  work.  There  are  some  30  now,  but  plans 
call  for  more  than  50  when  budget  problems 
are  solved. 

Like  the  Post  Office  Department,  EEOC 
talks  to  the  complalner,  union  officials,  and 
finally  the  company  Involved.  At  the  same 
time.  It  tries  to  broaden  the  Investigation  to 
cover  aU  ccunpany  practices.  It  looks  at  em- 
ployment records  and  finally  rep<»ts  to  one 
of  the  five  commissioners  who  reviews  the 
case.  If  the  commissioner  beUeves  action 
should  be  taken,  he  seeks  full  commission 
approval.  If  it  agrees,  a  conciliator  negoti- 
ates With  the  company.  Records  show  this 
has  happened  In  about  55%  of  the  cases  In- 
vestigated so  far. 

Because  of  Its  different  approach,  EEOC 
has  found  a  different  pattern  in  Its  calls.  Its 
oOlclala  claim  that  most  companies  want  to 
comply,  particularly  since  many  are  In  the 
conaumer  area  and  fear  the  adverse  publicity 
that  formal  charges  would  bring.  In  effect, 
fear  of  publicity  and  tbe  prospect  of  a  long 
court  case  are  the  weap>ons  EEOC  uses  for 
enforcement. 

While  the  companies  want  to  fall  in  line, 
an  official  aaya,  they  also  want  someone  to 
blame  for  hiring  Negroes.  "We're  willing  to 
take  the  blame,"  he  says.  "This  way,  they 
can  go  to  tbe  country  club  and  blame  tbe 
damn  government  and  escape  any  personal 
reaction  by  their  friends.  We've  even  had 
midnight  conferences  with  wnployers  at 
their  own  request  so  oUier  businessmen 
'  won't  see  what's  going  on,"  he  adds. 

EEOC  takes  the  same  tough  line  as  the 
contract  compliance  officials.  It  cites  cases 
where  one  employer  la  willing  to  move  but 
says  it  can't  unless  Its  competitors  do  too. 
EEOC  then  tries  to  Ulk  competitors  Into 
hiring  Negroes  whether  it  has  Jurisdiction  or 
not.  If  competitors  have  not  had  complaints 
filed  against  them,  they  are  reminded  that 
the  agency  can  Initiate  its  own  complaints. 
If  a  company  says  It  wants  to  hire  Negroes 
but  a  union  is  blocking  them,  EEOC  brings 
charges  against  tbe  union. 

EEOC  has  no  accurate  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  trucking  cases  it  has  handled.  The 
NAACP  has  filed  nine  cases  (which  actually 
may  be  more  because  some  have  six  or  seven 
persons  involved) . 

So  far,  only  one  case  has  been  presented 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution,  but 
that  was  solved  before  it  came  to  court. 

It  is  Uniwaslble  to  dlsciiss  equal  employ- 
ment and  the  drive  for  equal  rights  without 
talking  to  one  of  the  chief  catalysts,  the 


NAACP.  Herbert  Hill  is  outspoken  In  his 
demands  for  breaking  down  the  racial  bar- 
riers In  long-haUl  trucking. 

"Negroes,  by  aad  large,  are  limited  to  the 
loading  platform  and  helpers  on  trucks  and 
city  drivers.  In  tnost  unionized  large  oper- 
ations they're  barred  from  the  long-haul 
jobs,  with  rare  exceptions, "  he  contends. 

These  are  tbe  jobs  with  tbe  pay  and  pres- 
tige, and  Hill  Is  (tetermined  to  open  them  to 
Negroes. 

Negroes  are  particularly  suited  to  truck 
driving  by  training  and  experience.  HIU  ar- 
gues. Negroes  adbleved  fame  as  truck  driv- 
ers daring  the  wars,  such  as  In  the  Red  Ball 
Express  In  Europe  in  World  War  II  where 
they  went  through  fire  to  get  the  material 
delivered,  he  saya 

"It  Is  absurd  tibat  they  can't  get  Jobs  at 
home  afterwards  as  drivers,"  he  adds. 
Pointing  to  Negroes  piloting  commercial  and 
military  planes,  he  comments  that  If  Negroes 
can  fly  "those  msIU-nUlUon-dollar  pieces  of 
equipment  called  Jet  airplanes  with  people 
In  them,  they  caa  surely  drive  over-the-road 
trucks  with  cargo." 

While  the  contract  compliance  office  and 
the  EEOC  don't  encourage  picketing  and 
demonstrations  to  win  Jobs.  HIU  has  no  such 
reservations.  He  Insists  that  this  technique, 
coupled  with  "selective  buying"  ("Don't  Buy 
Bud"),  has  won  concessions  from  beer  dis- 
tributors In  Los  Angeles,  bakeries  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  dairies  in  Philadelphia. 

"It's  possible  that  we  will  picket  or  dem- 
onstrate against  tome  long-haul  truckers  if. 
In  a  period  of  time,  there  is  not  a  significant 
change  in  the  pattern  of  discrimination  and 
a  goodly  number  of  Negroes  are  not  em- 
ployed. If  the  law  Is  not  obeyed,  we  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  engage  In  direct  ac- 
tion. We  are  now  filing  complaints  under 
the  law,  and  If  tjie  law  Is  not  enforced,  we 
will   have  no   choice." 

HIU  does  not  plngle  out  the  sleeper  cab 
as  the  contract  oompUance  office  apparently 
does.  He  puts  It  all  In  the  same  pot  of 
long-haul  Jobs.  "That  la  not  an  issue,"  he 
says.  "If  the  Jobs  are  Integrated,  the 
Negroes  will  be  Ui  the  sleepers  as  well  as  in 
turn-around  Joba" 

But  the  NAACP  doesn't  reserve  aU  of  Its 
fire  for  management.  Hill  Ukea  a  crack  at 
the  Teamsters  Union  too.  and  by  implication, 
a  swipe  at  Jimmy  Hoffa. 

"The  Teamstett  Union  has  not  used  Its 
vast  power  within  the  trucking  Industry  to 
eliminate  the  nationwide  pattern  of  Negro  ex- 
clusion rrom  ovef-the-road  driving  Jobs.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Has  acquiesced  In  maintain- 
ing the  dlscrlmiaatory  pattern  " 

IBT  officials,  as  do  management  spokes- 
men, contend  that  they  have  been  and  stUl 
are  supporting  lategratlon  but  say  the  prob- 
lems are  hard  to  aolve  from  Washington.  IBT 
spokesmen  say  tHey  donated  WO.OOO  to  Mar- 
tin Luther  Klng'i  Southern  Christian  I^ead- 
ershlp  Conferenc*  integration  drive  last  year. 
It  was  tvu-ned  ovtr  Just  after  the  Selma.  Ala., 
march.  In  addition,  they  say  they've  sup- 
ported ClvU  Rights  legislation  and  will  prob- 
ably support  strengthening  amendments 
when  they  come  up. 

Privately,  however,  they  admit  to  prob- 
lems. They  refer  to  It  as  the  "human  factor." 
One  IBT  official  puts  It   this  way: 

"Ixx>k.  the  shop  steward  and  the  company 
man  usually  have  a  pretty  good  understand- 
ing. If  the  road  local  is  predominately  Irish, 
Italian,  German,  or  anything  else,  they  tend 
to  work  together.  The  company  wants  the 
freight  to  move,  and  we  want  It  to  move. 
The  local  doesn't  want  unhappy  drivers. 

"Seniority  Is  a  problem,"  he  claims.  "Driv- 
ers bid  for  the  best  Jobs,  either  the  one-day 
turn  around*  or  the  long-hauls,  and  so  do 
the  second  drivers.  The  seniority  system  is 
protected  by  tha  labor  laws,  and  you  don't 
change  it  easUy.  Maybe  in  five  years,  a  Ne- 
gro driver  has  seniority  as  a  second  driver 


and  moves  up  to  the  long  runs,  but  you'll  hit 
the  human  factor,  and  sick  calls  and  all  tbe 
rest  will  come  up,"  be  adds. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  the  Negro  wants  in 
There  are  some  100  over-the-road  Teamster 
locals  with  from  350,000  to  400,000  members 
Pay  scales  range  from  910,000  a  year  to  $20.- 
000.  according  to  some  sources. 

In  the  equal  employment  area,  the  union 
and  management  representatives  tend  to 
agree :  "We'd  like  to  do  more,  but  we  have  to 
face  the  facts."  An  ATA  spokesman  pyoints 
out  that  many  long-haul  drivers  are  free 
agents  once  they  hit  the  road.  They  have 
regular  patterns  set  up,  and  they  dont  want 
any  strangers  in  the  cab,  particularly  Negroes 

ATA '8  Industrial  Relations  Conunlttee  has 
been  acting  as  an  intelligence  center  and 
clearing  house  for  the  Industry  on  Civil 
Rights  matters.  But  ATA  as  such  has  no 
position  on  the  question.  At  each  of  the 
three-a-year  meetings  for  the  past  few  years. 
the  Committee  has  discussed  the  equal  em- 
ployment question.  At  a  meeting  next 
month  the  entire  three  days  will  be  devoted 
to  government  equal  employment  programs. 

"But  many  company  offlctalil  believe  th;it 
no  matter  what  they  do,  it  w6n't  be  enough 
for  the  government,"  an  ATA  spokesman 
told  CCJ. 

At  Nagle's  office,  the  ATA,  and  other  groups. 
it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  companies  usually 
are  fairly  receptive  on  the  first  call  that  .m 
investigator  makes.  But  on  successive  calls. 
as  the  time  and  the  number  of  reports  and 
demands  pile  up,  they  become  less  so.  Fi- 
nally, they  say,  there  Is  often  open  antago- 
nism toward  the  government  men  at  the  end. 

Some  fieetmen  complain  that  government 
activities  lack  due  process  of  law — the  agen- 
cies are  the  prosecutor,  Judge  and  jury 
While  the  system  may  be  legal.  It  doe.«n'. 
sit  well.  "They  feel  they're  being  bulldozed. 
one  spokesman  said. 

This  Is  the  picture  of  the  emerging  triuk- 
ing  company  Involvement  in  the  Negro  revu- 
lutlon.  Prom  the  view  of  many  fleet  oper- 
ators, it's  a  clear  picture  of  the  grow.n^' 
involvement  of  the  federal  government  lu 
management  and  community  affairs.  It  is  a 
picture  that  disturbs  many.  Prom  the 
Negro's  view,  it's  too  little  and  awfully  laie 
But  whatever  the  view.  It  is  clearly  not  gt'iiig 
to  be  reversed  nor  materially  slowed. 

It's  the  new.  and  In  some  cases,  over- 
whelming fact  of  business  life  today.  Pleas- 
ant or  unpleasant.  It  Is  a  situation  with 
which  trucking  management  wlU  have  to 
cope. 

Resist  or  acquiesce,  it  appears  that  '.he 
outcome  will  be  about  the  same — increased 
Negro  employment  in  trucking  forced,  '.o  .> 
large  extent,  by  the  government. 

Statement  bt  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr  , 
Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
TUNiTV  Commission 

An  effective  fight  for  equal  employmcri! 
opportunity  must  be  based  on  recogntnon  of 
three  basic  facts: 

First,  the  fact  of  discrimination  in  Ktvat- 
ican  life — some  of  It  willful  and  biS'tid 
much  of  it  unwitting  and  flowing  from  deep;, 
entrenched  p»attern8  of  business  and  com- 
munity behavior. 

Second,  the  fact  of  good  will  in  bu-^lne^Ji 
labor,  and  In  the  general  community 

This  fact  is  no  less  real  or  significant  than 
the  fact  of  discrimination.  To  put  to  the 
best  use  this  reservoir  of  good  will.  t!ie  Cl  ni- 
mission  has  designed  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  affirmative  action.  Our  appe.U  to 
business  is  to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

The  third  fact  which  must  be  recognised  is 
that  substantial  numbers  of  minority  group 
workers  are  underquallfied  for  the  Jobs  In- 
dustry offers  today  and  tomorrow— under- 
qualified  but  quallfiable. 


To  help  meet  this  great  problem,  the 
Commission  is  working  with  the  business 
community  and  other  Government  agencies 
to  provide  specific  remedial  education  and 
job  training  tailored  to  overcome  deficien- 
cies and  to  prepare  the  underprivileged  for 
■he  kind  of  Job  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
,ib!e  now  and  in  the  future. 

Statement  by  Lawrence  F.   O'Brien. 
Postmaster  General 

.^s  a  major  user  of  transportation,  as  well 
,is  the  Government's  largest  civilian  em- 
ployer, the  Post  Office  Department  has  a 
deep  Interest  in  President  Johnson's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  program.  In  our 
contract  compliance  work  with  the  trucking 
industry,  we  have  found  growing  coopera- 
tion of  management.  We  have  made  them 
fully  cognizant  of  our  program. 

While  the  reaction  of  the  trucking  indus- 
•ry  has  not  been  as  swift  or  as  positive  as  we 
.had  hoped,  the  Industry  now  knows  that 
pquality  in  employment  must  be  a  fact  of 
life  We  will  continue  to  work  with  this  far- 
reachinjr  industry,  and  we  know  that  the 
Truckers  will  see  the  advantages  of  this  pro- 
gressive policy. 


P.'\R'nCIPATTON   BY   CITY  OP   COR- 
PUS CHRISTI,  TEX..  IN  NATIONAL 
PARK    SERVICE     50TH     ANNIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATION 
Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
ihe  National  Park  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  city  of  Corpus 
Christi  joined  in  celebration  of  the  occa- 
sion by  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation. 
Tlie  people  of  Corpus  Christi  ha\  e  the 
advantage  of  beiii^,  located  within  a  few 
minutes  drive  of  beautiful  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proclamation,  signed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Mclver  Purman,  mayor  of  Corpus 
Christi,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
t.he  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be 
punted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Proclamation 
Whereas  August  25.  1966,  will  mark  the 
50th  annnlversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Interior:  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
natural  and  historical  objects  and  the  wild- 
life therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by 
such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations;  and 
Whereas  this  area  will  greatly  and  lastingly 
twnent  from  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
area,  one  of  the  major  recent  additions  to 
the  national  parks  system: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Mclver  Furman.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi,  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  remind  our  people  of  tills  anni- 
versary and  its  significance  in  preserving  for 
posterity  one  of  Texas'  outstanding  national 
wonders  and  to  proclaim  August  25.  1966,  as 
NaUonal  Park  Service  Day"  In  the  city  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  to  respectfully  urge  our 
citizenry  to  reflect  upon  otir  gr^at  fortune 
la  having  a  part  of  this  great  park  sys'i«m 
virtually  at  our  back  door. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  to  be  affixed  this  25th 
day  of  August  1666. 

McIVER  PURMAN.   M.D  . 

Mayor,  City  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 


TIME  TO  RETHINTC  WORLD  FARM 
POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  both  acted  on  far-reaching  food- 
for-peace  measures  that  signal  a  new 
change  in  American  domestic  farm 
policy  and  overseas  food  a&sistance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dwindling 
of  our  farm  surpluses  and  the  mounting 
food  needs  of  a  fast-growing  world 
present  a  dual  challenge  to  the  people  of 
the  United  State?  and  tci  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

A  thoushtful  article  dealing  with  this 
subject  appealed  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday.  August  15,  authored  by  Mr. 
Robert  Kleiman.  Following  this  article, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Free- 
man, sent  a  stimulating  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Times  which  appeared  in  the 
September  1  issue  of  the  paper,  along 
with  an  editorial  entitled  "Pood  Aid  Pol- 
icy." On  the  following  day,  September 
2,  the  Times  cari'ied  a  letter  which  I 
\\  rote  on  tiie  same  general  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliese 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc:  no  objection,  the  ai'ticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

iProm  the  New  York  Times,  Aug    15.   19661 

Time  To  Rethink  World  Farm  Policy 

(By  Robert  Kleiman) 

Tlie  long-predicted  exhaustion  of  Amer- 
ican food  surpluses,  now  incre.isingly  a  fact. 
IS  becinning  to  have  significant  repercussions 
on  United  States  foreign  policy  as  well  as 
on  the  American  farmer  and  consumer. 

The  belief  that  a.  world  food  crisis  Is  still 
two  decades  off  is  proving  a  miscalculation. 
Tlie  notion  that  idle  American  farmland 
could  meet  growing  domestic  and  foreign 
food  needs  until  1984  has  misjudged  the 
critical  difference  between  surplus  food  in 
storage  and  surplus  land.  Surplus  food  can 
be  shipped  on  short  notice.  Surplus  land 
requires  many  months — plus  complex  eco- 
nomic and  governmental  decisions — to  pro- 
duce a  crop. 

FACING    A    NEW    WAR 

The  decisions,  It  is  now  evident,  have  not 
been  made  in  time.  The  generals  on  the 
economic  front  have  made  the  classic  mis- 
take of  their  military  counterparts— fight- 
ing the  last  war  too  long.  The  shift  from  a 
long  war  against  surpluses  to  a  new  war 
against  world  hunger  is  under  way,  but  it 
comes  late. 

Wheat  acreage  now  is  being  enlarged  32 
per  cent,  but  the  crop  will  not  come  in  until 
next  spring.  MeanwhUe.  wheat  stoclcs  have 
declined  below  the  level  needed  for  domestic 
American  reserves.  Much  the  same  is  true 
for  feed  grains,  cheese,  butter  and  dried 
nUlk,  a  crucial  high-protein  item  in  aid  pro- 
grams. Not  only  are  surpluses  gone  but  sup- 
plies in  some  items  are  beginning  to  re- 
semble shortage  conditions — a  factor  in  the 
rising  bread  and  milk  prices  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere. 

Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Da- 
kota has  revealed,  with  State  Department 
confirmation,  that  American  wiieat  ship- 
ments under  foreign-aid  programs  are  being 
cut  back  25  per  cent  this  year.  The  current 
commitment  to  ship  nine  to  ten  million  tons 
of  grain  to  India — newly  made,  to  stave  off 
impending  famine — is  being  reappraised,  as 
are  future  programs  there.  The  pledge  can 
be  met  only  at  the  price  of  far  larger  cut- 
backs than  25  per  cent  in  wheat  shipments 


to  other  countries  or  by  a  further  rundown 
of  reserves. 

Until  the  new  crop  comes  in.  "we  will 
Just  have  to  sweat  it  out."  A.I.D.  Administra- 
tor William  S  Gaud  said  last  week.  Delicate 
choices  will  have  to  be  made  that  undoubt- 
edly will  bring  charges — similar  to  those  al- 
ready being  made  by  Egjpt's  President  Nas- 
ser— that  Washington  is  playing  politics  with 
food.  Peclplent  countries  with  critical 
monetary  problems  are  being  notified  that 
payment  for  grain  will  have  to  be  made  In 
dollars  rather  than  local   currency. 

KESX)  FOR  CONTROLLED  MD 

This  particular  tightening  of  conditions 
under  the  new  "Food  for  Freedom"  program 
may  be  Justified  by  the  need  to  put  food  aid 
an  the  same  cost  basis  as  industrial  assist- 
ance. Certainly  it  is  vital  to  stimulate  food 
production  and  pKjpulaiion  control  in  the 
developing  countries  rather  than  over-rapid 
investment  m  industry. 

But  the  dollar  mechanism  has  beei  chosen 
because  of  the  aggravation  of  the  American 
payments  deficit  as  a  result  of  the  s»epped- 
up  war  in  Vietnam.  This  device  disregards 
the  rising  debt  burden  that  is  braking  the 
development  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
.A.nd  11  raises  again  serious  questions  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  restrict 
output  and  refuse  to  sell  goods  to  the  Com- 
munist world.  Tlie  Communist  countries  are 
paying  billions  of  dollars  to  other  suppliers 
lor  record  grain  imports,  which  are  sub- 
stantially larger  this  year  than  total  wheat 
consuniption  in   the  United  States. 

It  is  evident  that  contradictions  abound — 
and  are  Increasing — in  the  American  policies 
now  evolving.  President  Johnson  last  month. 
in  a  little-noticed  move,  summoned  the  fuU 
National  Security  Council  lor  the  first  time 
In  memory  to  address  Itself  to  the  problem 
of  this  kind  and.  as  Ttmes  correspondent 
William  M.  Blair  has  reported.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  gave  a  sharp  private  warning  to 
the  advanced  countries  of  the  West  during 
the  recent  Washington  meeting  of  the 
O  E CD  Development  Assistance  Committee. 
He  pvu  them  on  notice  that  they  can  no 
longer  increase  commercial  food  sales  at  the 
expense  of  American  markets,  shirk  their 
burden  of  agricultural  aid  to  the  underde- 
veloped world  and  expect  the  United  States 
to  feed  the  poor  countries. 

This  warning — addressed  primarily  to  food- 
exporting  countries  such  as  France.  Canada. 
Australia,  Holland.  Denmark  and  Argentina — 
was  not  misplaced.  But  the  prime  resptmsi- 
bility  is  that  of  the  free  world's  leader  and 
cliief  producer,  the  United  Stales,  which 
clearly  h.as  been  lacking  in  foresiglit. 

TKE    CRISIS    TO    COME 

The  West's  agricultural  problem,  whether 
one  of  surpluses  or  world  shortage*,  has  long 
been  beyond  the  American  capability  to  man- 
age alone.  Yet  there  has  been  a  prolonged 
reluctance  in  Washington  to  respond  imagi- 
natively to  proposals  from  Prance  and  tiie 
Common  Market  Commission  for  an  interna- 
tional grains  agreement  covering  subsidies. 
production  controls,  prices  and  exports. 

In  the  Kennedy  Round  In  Geneva,  the 
chief  American  emphasis  still  is  on  holding 
down  prices,  "protectionism"  and  production 
in  Europe,  although  American  farm  sales  in 
Europe  have  risen  substantially  In  recent 
years.  Both  in  Geneva  and  in  American  do- 
mestic and  food  aid  programs,  the  moment 
has  clearly  come  for  a  thorough  reappraisal 
of  policies,  for  world  population  is  growing 
faster  than  food  output.  Hunger  In  the  poor 
nations,  long  Ignored  by  the  rich,  is  Increas- 
ing. And  the  world  is  getting  ■..  first  preview 
right  now  of  tbe  food  crisis  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  two  decades  off. 

(Note — Robert  Kleiman  Is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  The  Times.) 
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19061 

FoooAibPouct 

Wltb  Senate  peaaece  ctf  tbe  revlaed  Food 

tor  rwco  Ull,  twtli  bouaea  at  Oongreaa  now 

hMW*  mpptow^A  a  radlc*Uy  new  concept  for 

Ameilean  eUl  In  feedlnc  »  bungry  world. 

Ineteed  of  giving  away  aurpluaaa,  the  new 
program  ealla  for  planned  production  cf  food 
for  foreign  aid.  Inateart  of  trying  to  tiold 
down  production  at  borne  and  abroad,  tbe 
f^m^^^^*^  now  la  on  stimulating  farm  yield 
In  tbe  developing  nations  and  increasing 
Amerlean  ou^ut,  to  tbe  extent  necessary,  to 
clcaetbegap.  All  this  because  food  needs  are 
rising  ever^rbere — most  rapidly  in  tbe  poor 
eountrtea — Juat  aa  American  surpluses  bave 
niuUly  dlaappMurwl. 

■■We  are  beginning  tbe  most  complex  farm 
poUey  period  In  our  blstory,"  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agrteultoxe  Jobn  Sdinlttker  said  last 
week.  "Decisions  by  United  States  farmers 
and  program  administrators  must  be  geared 
to  domeetle  and  export  markets  and  to  food 
Aid  M  far  M  thirty  months  ahead." 

The  new  Food  for  Peace  bill  U  intended  to 
provide  new  financing  and  other  mechanisms 
(or  this  task.  It  will  do  so  far  more  effec- 
tively If  tbe  Benate-Houae  conference  seta 
wlaely  now  to  ezdae  tbe  reetrlctlve  sonend- 
manta  each  houae  Inaerted.  For  tbe  future, 
tbe  critical  question  la  whether  Washington's 
••program  administrators"  will  make  the 
tight  deeUlona  and  make  them  sufficiently 
well  In  advance.  Tbe  shortages  now  develop- 
ing— which  bave  lifted  farm  prices  9  per  cent 
In  a  year  and  a  per  cent  In  tbe  midst  of  the 
current  harvest — Indicate  that  such  fore- 
sight haa  been  Inadequate  in  the  past. 

Despite  the  strong  defense  of  Administra- 
tion food  policy  Secretary  Freeman  makea  in 
a  letter  on  this  page  today,  the  recent  In- 
oinssiia  In  wheat  acreage  will  not  augment 
supplies  until  next  si>ring.  It  wUl  take  even 
longer  to  ease  tbe  tightness  In  food  grains, 
soytieens.  cheese,  butter  and  dry  milk,  an  Im- 
portant hl^-proteln  Item  In  aid  programs. 
To  help  meanwhile,  American  reserves  can 
be  drawn  down,  for  they  are  large,  aa  Mr. 
Freeman  says.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not 
large  enougb— or  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  Infcwm  American  embasalee  abroad  that 
wheat  aid  thU  year  wUl  be  cut  back  28  per 
cent. 

"We  bad  far  better  risk  having  too  much 
food  in  our  warehouses  than  too  little." 
President  ECennedy's  Food  for  Peace  Ad- 
ministrator told  the  Senate  last  week  It  is 
wise  counsel  for  a  program  that,  in  effect, 
substitutes  production  planning  for  tbe  ever- 
normal  granary  the  United  States  baa 
hitherto  maintained  for  the  world. 

{From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1,  1966] 
FaszXAif  DKrane  Foucr  on  AosKroxTtnui 
To  the  SDrroB : 

Robert  Klelman's  editorial  page  column 
of  Aug.  15  "Time  to  Rethink  Farm  Policy" 
presents  a  faulty  Impression  of  the  food  sit- 
uation In  this  country  and  the  world.  It 
fails  particularly  to  recognljse  that  while  we 
tiave  been  successful  in  eliminating  burden- 
some and  price-depressing  surpluses,  we  still 
have  large  reserves  on  hand  to  meet  our 
needs.  These  reserves  are  meant  to  be  used 
as  needed,  and  replenished — not  locked  up 
far  all  time. 

On  July  1.  tbe  start  of  tbe  new  crop  year, 
we  had  636  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand. 
This  la  almost  exactly  the  antount  we  bad 
detennlned  upon  as  the  signal  to  expand 
production  and  thus  Increase  our  reserves 
against  poeslble  larger  demands  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Having  arrived  at  that  point,  we  bave  in- 
creased wheat  acreage  for  next  year  by  one- 


third.  But  even  the  400  million  bushels  we 
expect  to  have  oa  hand  next  June  80  would 
get  us  through  another  bad  year  In  1967-08  If 
It  came  to  that.  Or  some  of  it  could  be  used 
this  fiscal  year  if  conditions  warrant  it. 

The  same  U  trfce  for  feed  grains.  An  ex- 
I>ected  supply  of  47  million  tons  on  Oct.  1 
is  our  signal  thait  1967  will  t>e  the  year  in 
wlilch  to  plant  more  corn,  sorghum  and 
barley,  after  six  fears  of  planting  less. 

GWIN    TO    INDIA 

Regarding  food  asalstance.  It  simply  Is  not 
true  that  the  Ooternment  Is  reappraising  our 
commitment  of  early  this  year  to  send  nine 
or  ten  mlUloD  Uma  ot  grain  to  India.  Most 
of  tbat  amount  baa  been  sblpped,  and  more 
la  on  the  way.  The  timely  action  of  this 
nation  In  aaseesUig  the  danger  and  in  send- 
ing unprecedented  quantities  on  short  notice 
tias  actually  presented  famine  In  India  this 
year. 

We  have  made  It  clear  that  our  grain  will 
be  carefully  prof^ammed.  Tbe  total  pro- 
gram laid  out  i(X  the  year  ahead  looks  ade- 
quate, barring  strious  droughts  abroad.  It 
Is  In  fact  compatable  to  last  year's  program. 
If  we  adjust  for  the  fact  that  India  required 
an  extra  three  t«  four  mllUon  tons  of  grain 
last  year  which  we  do  not  expect  to  be  re- 
peated this  year. 

It  has  been  osir  policy  for  five  years  to 
seek  a  supply-dsmand  balance  In  food  and 
fiber  to  avoid  bath  surpluses  and  shortages. 
We  have  Increased  soybean  acreages  In  each 
of  the  past  several  years,  but  a  record  1966 
crop  still  will  not  be  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  comfortalfle  reeerve.  We  reduced  cot- 
ton this  year  by  28  per  cent  because  of  ex- 
cessive stocks.  These  Illustrations  demon- 
strate that  we  DOW  have  flexibility  in  our 
farm  programs  and  we  are  prepared  to  use  It. 

POPULATION     GROWTH 

Mr.  Klelman  is  correct,  of  course.  In  sug- 
gesting that  we  must  wage  war  on  hunger 
rather  than  on  surpluses.  But  that  Is  a 
shift  that  has  already  been  made  In  the  Pood 
for  Freedom  bin  now  before  the  Congress. 
The  United  States  cannot  win  a  worldwide 
war  on  hunger,  however,  simply  by  produc- 
ing more  for  shipment  overseas.  Our  food- 
producing  capatmity.  which  loomed  so  large 
a  decade  ago,  Is  not  so  Imposing  In  a  world 
that  Is  adding  6$  million  people  a  year,  most 
of  them  in  the  food-short  developing  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  developing 
countries  give  agricultural  development  the 
attention  It  requires.  The  only  hope  for  per- 
manent victory  in  the  war  on  hunger  Is 
greatly  accelerated  food  production  In  the 
hungry  nations.  Our  policies  and  the  pend- 
ing legislation  4re  geared  to  this  need. 

Finally,  it  is  distressing  to  find  The  New 
York  Times  attributing  constructive  pro- 
posals for  an  lAternattonal  grains  arrange- 
ment to  Francs  and  the  Conunon  Market 
Commission  after  three  years  In  which  the 
European  Economic  Community  has  been  un- 
able or  unwliuag  to  participate  seriously  In 
grain  talks  or  the  other  agricultural  negotia- 
tions In  Geneva.  You  suggest  that  the  United 
States,  which  together  with  Canada  and 
Australia  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
Geneva  grain  tsiks  since  1963.  ought  to  re- 
spond "imaginatively"  to  the  E.E.C. 

Indeed  It  Is  the  proposals  of  the  United 
States  and  othef  exporters — not  the  Common 
Market — which  outline  a  possible  grains  ar- 
rangement tbat  includes  a  major  Interna- 
tional program  df  food  aid  to  needy  countries. 
access  to  importer  markets,  rules  for  com- 
mercial trade,  tnd  prices  related  to  world 
supply  and  demand.  E.E.C.  proposals.  In  con- 
trast, would  do  ho  more  than  allow  the  Com- 
munity to  Inctease  her  self-sufBciency  In 
food.  The  8.E.(3.  would  only  provide  food  aid 
when  they  hap|}ened  to  produce  a  surplus 


still  leaving  to  the  United  States  the  burden 
of  feeding  the  poor  nations  and  adjusting 
world  supply  to  demand. 

Oavuxx  L.  Frxeman. 
Washington,  August  23,  1986. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2.  1966] 
Food  Production  and  World  RxgoiaxMENTa 
To  the  Editor  : 

Robert  Klelman's  August  15  editorial  page 
column  on  the  necessity  for  rethinking  fiirm 
and  food  policies  was  timely  and  perceptive. 
I  could  only  wish  there  had  been  a  tone  of 
even  greater  urgency. 

Short  crops  have  drawn  down  world  food 
stocks  so  abruptly  and  dramatically  it  has 
shocked  many  citizens  who  thought  we  were 
Still  staggering  under  surpluses.  The  de- 
pletion of  our  domestic  wheat  stocks  is  not 
Just  a  "preview  right  now  of  the  world  food 
crisis  suppoeed  to  be  two  decades  off"  but  a 
worsening  of  a  world  food  crisis  that  is  al- 
ready upon  us. 

The  reality  Is  that  half  of  our  planet's 
three  billion  people  lacked  adequate  food 
before  short  crops  threatened  to  widen  the 
food  gap  and  engulf  additional  large  seg- 
ments of  p>opulatlon  in  major  nations.  Mil- 
lions die  each  year  of  starvation  or  diseases 
associated  with  It.  Three  million  children 
die  each  year,  and  more  contract  physical 
and  mental  deficiencies  which  will  cripple 
them  for  life  for  lack  of  an  adequate  diet 

The  threat  of  hundreds  of  thousands  dying 
of  starvation  In  India  has  prompted  us  to 
make  ten  million  tons  of  grain  available  on 
an  emergency  basis. 

We  are  beginning  to  respond  to  the  less 
visible  chronic  crisis,  but  our  first  steps 
are  not  sufficiently  farslghted. 

NO  PRICX  INCENTIVR 

Farmers  have  been  "given  the  opportunity" 
to  plant  a  1.6  blUlon  bushel  wheat  crop  m 
1967,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
not  "requesting"  the  additional  production 
nor  providing  the  price  Incentives  to  farmers 
to  secure  the  needed  production. 

Our  stock  of  non-fat  dry  milk  Is  exhausted 
The  voluntary  agencies  like  CARE  have  re- 
quested far  more  milk  powder  this  year  than 
win  be  available  for  their  pre-school.  school 
and  community-improvement  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  consumed  19  million  tons  of  feed 
gpralns  this  year  In  excess  of  our  production 
Stocks  are  headed  to  a  dangerously  low  level 
for  domestic  safety  to  say  nothing  of  over- 
seas needs.  Oil  seed  meals  are  so  scarce  the 
price  has  risen  36  percent  since  last  fall  from 
»71  to  g97  per  ton  f.o.b.  Decattir,  111. 

If  we  are  going  to  win  the  struggle  against 
hunger  and  starvation,  then  our  food  pro- 
duction goals  and  our  agricultural  policies 
must  now  be  geared  to  world  requirements 
We  are  going  to  have  to  calculate  reserves  not 
Just  on  a  basis  of  domestic  requirements,  but 
also  consider  world  requirements  and  refill 
some  of  the  presently  empty  warehouses  and 
elevators  with  a  reserve  adequate  to  meet 
either  domestic  or  world  emergencies  and  the 
growing    requirements    ahead. 

If  we  use  our  excess  food  production  ca- 
pacity to  buy  time  to  conduct  accelerated 
programs  of  agricultural  development  and 
birth  control  abroad  the  United  States  o^n 
lead  the  world  to  a  solution  of  the  food  crisis. 

We  must  not  only  rethink  our  farm  and 
food  policies  but  we  must  rethink  them 
speedily.  The  world  needs  Increased  produc- 
tion now.  With  half  of  the  people  on  this 
planet  underfed  the  crisis  Is  now. 

GlEORGE  MCGOVERN. 

Washington,  August  26,  1966. 

(NoTX. — The  writer,  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  was  President  Kennedy  s  Food  t<^ 
Peace  Administrator.     An  editorial  on  jood 
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aid  policy  yesterday  referred  to  Mr.  McGovem 
in  that  capacity  but  his  name  was  inadver- 
tently omitted.) 
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JOHN  E.  DAVIS,  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  into 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Davis 
Has  Many  Facets:  Hero,  Banker,  Poli- 
tician "  by  Dick  Palmer  of  the  Associated 
Pre.ss  which  appeared  in  the  Grand 
Porks  Herald. 

I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  it  is  a  good  thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  new  National  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  John  E.  Davis, 
53-year-old  former  Governor  of  North 
Dakota.  The  people  of  North  Dakota  are 
rightfully  proud  that  John  was  selected 
unanimously  as  the  national  leader  of 
the  2.3  million  member  American  Legion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  Governor  Davis  is  one  of 
three  North  Dakota  citizens  who  has 
achieved  national  recognition  within  the 
past  few  months.  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Dob- 
son  of  MInot,  N.  Dak.,  was  selected  as 
grand  exhalted  ruler  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  Gov- 
ernor William  L.  Guy  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  national  Governors'  confer- 
ence. 

I  know  that  you  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending best  wishes  for  a  successive  ten- 
ure as  National  Commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  to  Governor  John  E.  Davis 
of  North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Grand  Forks   (N.  Dak.l,  Herald, 
Sept.  1,  1966! 
D.wis  Ha.s  Many  Pacet.s:    Hero.  Banker, 
Politician 

(By  Dick  Palmer) 

Bismarck.— The  place  was  near  St.  Lo. 
No.-mandy.  The  date  was  July  15.  1944.  An 
Infantry  captain  readied  his  men  for  attack. 

Tne  unit  moved  out  against  murderous 
small  arms  and  mortar  Are.  After  casualties 
mounted  to  50  per  cent,  the  captain  reorga- 
nized and  spurred  the  men  in  a  holding  ac- 
tion until  other  companies  enveloped  the 
position. 

The  next  day  his  battered  group  repulsed 
three  heavy  enemy  counter  attacks  and  the 
captain  won  a  Silver  Star  for  "g-iliantry  in 
action." 

Military  veterans  across  the  nation  gave 
that  captain  another  award  today  when  they 
chose  him  national  commander  of  the  2.5 
million-member  American  Legion. 

The  man  Is  John  E.  Davis,  53-year-old 
former  governor  of  North  Dakota,  bank 
president  and  rancher. 

DavLb  commanded  his  person.il  career,  af- 
ter returning  from  the  war  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  wth  the  same  apparent  calm  that 
directed  Him  In  battle. 

He  listened,  gave  his  ever  present  broad 
smile,  but  declined  at  flrst  when  friends 
wged  him  to  enter  "political  politics"  after 
he  became  North  Dakota  Legion  commander 
In  1947. 

But  the  Idea  remained,  and  the  handsome 
military  veteran  candidate  won  election  as 
a  Republican  to  a  four-year  state  senate 
term  in  1952. 


ORAOnATED  FBOM  UXD 

Before  that  he  was  mayor  of  McCluslty  for 
two  terms  after  he  had  returned  to  his  native 
Sheridan  County  with  a  bachelor's  degree  Id 
business  administration  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota. 

He  also  had  stepped  Into  a  vice  prt«idency 
of  the  First  National  Bank  at  McClusky,  and 
now  Is  president. 

Republicans  tagged  him  as  an  ideal  candi- 
date for  governor,  and  in  1956.  after  a  tireless 
16  to  17  hours  a  day  campaign,  he  won  the 
governorship  and  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term  In  1958. 

Typically,  he  cocked  his  head  slightly  and 
told  reporters  when  he  first  sought  the  gov- 
ernorship: 

"I  Just  intend  to  use  common  sense  In 
running  the  state  for  the  general  good.  I 
don't  Intend  to  be  stampeded  by  circum- 
stances or  pressure  groups.  I  think  I  know 
agriculture  and  small  business  at  first-hand. 
and  1  know  North  Dakota." 

INTERVIEWED  KHBUSKCHEV 

Well  traveled  abroad.  Davis  can  claim  what 
few  others  can — a  personal  interview  in  1959 
with  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev. 

His  wife.  Pauline,  was  a  constant  compan- 
ion In  Davis'  many  political  campaigns.  In- 
cluding the  blistering  pace  set  in  a  1960  spe- 
cial election  when  Davis,  by  a  close  1.118 
votes,  lost  a  U.S.  senate  seat  to  the  current 
Democratic  Incumbent,  Sen.  Qxtentin  N.  Btnt- 

DICK. 

His  popularity  within  his  administration 
was  shown  that  year  as  state  officials  filed 
through  the  governor's  reception  room  with 
tears  In  their  eyes  to  bid  Davis  farewell  as 
he  left  the  governor's  office. 

But  Davis  continued  his  party  work,  was 
named  state  Republican  chairman  and  later. 
In  1964.  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  party 
endorsement  to  run  against  BtjRDicK  once 
again. 

NOW  LIVES  IN  BISMABCK 

The  Davlses  currently  live  in  Bismarck 
They  have  three  children.  He  Is  a  native  of 
Goodrich,  the  town  near  which  the  Davis 
ranch  still  operates. 

During  his  service  as  governor,  his  associ- 
ates recall  Davis  as  "a  man  always  ready  t-o 
listen  and  discuss  problems  and  whose  office 
door  was  always  open  to  those  he  served." 

He  has  an  amazing  ability  to  recall  names — 
first  and  last — and  \I  there's  a  Legionnaire 
who  doesn't  know  of  him.  It's  a  cinch  they 
will  before  his  term  ends. 


A    GOOD    APPOINTMENT    TO     THE 
FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  made  an  excellent  choice 
in  selecting  John  A.  Carver.  Jr.,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. No  more  important  responsi- 
bilities are  exercised  by  agencies  of  the 
Government  than  the  regulation  of  util- 
ities ser\'ing  basic  needs  of  society.  The 
effective  regulation  of  suppliers  of  the 
essential  commodities  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  of  special  importance  to  every 
consumer  in  the  United  States.  The 
power  that  provides  individual  homes 
with  necessities  of  light  and  heat  as  well 
as  myriad  conveniences  of  modern  civili- 
zation and  which  also  drives  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  system  is  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient  of  American  life. 
Its  value  caruiot  be  counted,  but  the 
cost  which  those  lising  it  must  pay  must 
be  fairly  determined  and  establLshed  at 
a  just  and  reasonable  rate. 


For  more  than  35  years,  I  have  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  Interest  m  matters 
affecting  the  public  interest  in  the  regu- 
lation of  basic  utilities  and  have  fought 
consistently  for  effective  administration 
of  legislation  establishing  regulatory 
standards. 

In  1931  I  publishe^^book.  "The  Pub- 
lic Pays,"  republishelTOi  a  new  updated 
edition  in  1964,  in  which  are  recounted 
the  callous  abuses  of  the  public  interest 
by  the  private  electric  power  utilities 
that  had  been  permitted  to  occur  during 
the  decade  of  the  1920s  in  the  absence 
of  any  meaningful  regulatory  controls. 
•The  Public  Pays"  tells  the  story  of  the 
cynical  and  unscrupulous  propaganda 
campaign  of  the  self-styled  investor- 
owned  utilities  which  was  meant  to 
crush  the  then  emergpig  consumer- 
owned  power  systems,  destroying  the 
whole  public  power  jKbvement.  When 
the  book  was  reissGed  it  included  addi- 
tional material  from  more  recent  exper- 
ience proving  that  nothing  has  changed 
in  the  purpose  of  the  privately  owned 
utilities  to  drive  out  of  business  publicly 
owned  electric  systems  and  destroy  any 
meaiungful  regulation  of  iheir  own 
activities. 

The  consumers  of  the  United  States 
have,  in  fact,  no  effective  protection  of 
their  interests  except  for  the  regulatory- 
Commissions  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  The  members  of 
these  Commissions,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
have  the  vital  responsibility  of  controll- 
ing acts  of  private  utilities  to  guard  the 
public  from  damaging  assaults  on  the 
cost  of  living.  At  this  time,  when  our 
economy  seems  unstable  because  of  vio- 
lent changes  resulting  from  war,  the  role 
of  the  economic  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  particularly 
sensitive  and  must  be  exerci.sed  v^ith 
exceptional  care. 

No  regulatory  agency  can  be  better 
than  its  members.  The  difHcult  and  fre- 
quently controversial  nature  of  the  regu- 
latory power  requires  the  assignment  to 
these  Commissions  of  the  highest  caliber 
of  public  servant.  These  appointments 
demand  selection  of  individuals  who  are 
not  only  able  but  courageous  in  their 
vigilance  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

John  Carvers  record  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  for  Public  Land  Man- 
agement and  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  tlie  Interior  assures  me 
Mr.  Carver  will  be  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  His 
ability  and  integrity  are  unquestioned.-' 
He  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  a  fair 
judge  of  the  complex  issues  with  which 
he  will  have  to  deal  and  I  know  he  will 
be  a  strong  protector  of  the  public  in- 
terest at  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
as  we  all  know  he  has  been  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 


SUPPORT   OF   OUR  FIGHTING    MEN 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attentions  to  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  persons  who  are 
organizing  in  Dallas  in  support  of  our 
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fighting  men  In  Vietnam.  In  fact  the 
organisation  Is  called  Support. 
.  The  peculiar  oharaeterlstic  about  this 
group  is  tlaat  It  Is  oompooed  of  families 
of  men  who  are  stationed  in  Vietnam. 
The  worthy  aim  of  these  oouiaseous 
p>eople  is  to  vocalize  their  support  for  our 
Nation's  Vietnam  policy,  and  to  register 
their  approval  of  our  present  southeast 
Asian   confrontation   with   communism. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcors  an  iKiitorlal 
from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  In  sup- 
port of  Support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
Aug.ae.  196«] 

To  mOHT  AM    INJUBTICK 

One  of  the  great  Injuatlcce  of  our  time  In 
tbia  nation  Is  tbat  many  of  thoae  who  flgbt 
one  of  the  dirtiest,  most  vicious  warn  In  our 
history  and  many  of  the  parents  anl  wlvee 
and  other  relatives  of  those  who  are  sent  to 
fight  it,  feel  they  have  l>een  abandcned  by 
tbe  American  people. 

Said  the  mother  of  a  son  fighting  in  Viet 
Nam:  "The  general  public  Is  retdly  unaware 
of  tbe  war  and  tbe  loaa  of  lives  there.  Ex- 
cept for  those  of  us  who  have  loved  ones 
fighting  and  dying  in  this  war,  the  public 
doesn't  seem  to  know  or  care  what  is  going 
on  in  Viet  Nam.  There  are  no  gold  stars 
for  windows  in  this  war." 

Neither,  she  said,  are  there  any  other  signs 
Of  puMle  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  of  fam- 
ilies whose  sons  and  hiMbands  and  brothers 
are  serving  their  country  in  this  war.  Actu- 
ally, msjiy  wives  and  relatives  of  servicemen 
in  Viet  Nam  are  reluctant  to  display  bumper 
stickers  available  to  tbem  from  some  vet- 
erans organisations  because  of  fear  of  reprisal 
and  vUIlflcation  by  anti-war  extremists. 

"Each  of  us  feels  Isolated  in  a  terribly 
tragic  sit\istlon,"  she  said.  "There  are  lots 
of  famUles  being  hiui;  by  tills  war,  lots  more 
than  the  general  pubUc  realizes.  And  nuiny 
more  wUl  be  hurt  as  tbe  war  goes  on." 

This  terrible  hurt  to  the  individual  family 
was  simply  and  poignantly  expressed  In  a 
letter  to  this  paper  by  another  mother  whose 
son  died  valiantly.  "Our  son  was  only  20, 
a  boy  to  us,  but  a  man  among  men.  We 
niias  him  very  much." 

We  make  these  points  particularly  to  urge 
backing  for  a  new  group  here,  caUed  Sup- 
porty  In^lred  by  Times  Herald  corre- 
spondent Warren  Bosworth's  stories  of  the 
war,  tbe  organisation  was  set  up  by  a  group 
of  relatives  of  servicemen  in  Viet  Nam.  It 
is  seeking  to  rally  backing  for  these  servlce- 
tnen,  to  reassurs  them  that  they  are  not 
"forgotten  msa  ina  forgotten  war,"  as  Bos- 
wortb  wrote.  "We  are  trying  to  InstiU  some 
spirit  into  tbe  public."  one  lea<ler  of  Sup- 
port said. 

Tbs  organization  also  is  trying  to  bring 
what  aid  and  comfM-t  it  can  to  families 
whose  loved  ones  have  died  in  Viet  Nam. 
8CPPOBT  deserves  aU  tbe  help  and  backing 
we  can  give  it. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  on  Augiist  10  I  spoke  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  the  need  to  build  an 
effective  communications  system  between 
local,  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. I  introduced  at  that  time  Sen- 
ate Joint  Reaolutlon  187,  which  would 
authorise  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  to  study 
and  design  a  national  Information  sys- 


tem utilizinflr  advanced  informational 
technology  which  would  provide  State 
and  local  executives  with  the  Information 
they  need  to  achieve  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  PederaB  programs  and  assistance. 
As  I  visualize  this  system,  it  would  also 
provide  the  kind  of  systenxs  analysis  and 
Information  data  necessary  to  enable 
both  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
oversee  the  eaactment  and  administra- 
tion of  Pedeml  programs.  Such  over- 
sight should  permit  the  implementation 
of  a  coherent  national  agenda  of  priority 
programs,  rather  than  the  present  prac- 
tice of  leglslattng  piecemeal  in  a  random 
fashion.  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  on 
my  proposal  aan  soon  be  held  before  the 
Subcommlttea  on  Intergovenunental  Re- 
lations. 

Since  the  Joint  resolution  was  intro- 
duced almost  a  month  ago,  I  have  heard 
from  a  great  number  of  organizations 
both  within  and  outside  the  Oovemment 
Indicating  thair  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  information  system,  and 
the  desperate  heed  which  presently  exists 
for  this  kind  of  initiative.  I  was  par- 
ticularly heartened  by  the  Interest  shown 
by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
In  particular,  I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Willard 
Fazar  for  delivery  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  fazar,  who  is  with  the  Bu- 
reau's OflSce  Of  Management  and  Orga- 
nization, revi4\^'s  in  great  detail  the  many 
factors  responsible  for  our  present  crisis 
in  communication.  He  documents  the 
fragmentatioa  of  effort  which  Is  going  on 
in  the  develc^ment  of  information  sys- 
tems, and  he  tnakes  a  persuasive  case  for 
the  development  of  an  informational  sys- 
tem along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  in 
my  Joint  resolution. 

I  believe  Mr.  Fazar's  paper  Is  extremely 
informative  on  this  subject,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  belnf  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  InfoSmation  Communities:  The 
SisTEMS  Approach 
[  Abstract  ] 
The  need  fot  better  Information  manage- 
ment In  govertiment  stems  from  recent  de- 
velopments wklch  Include  the  accelerated 
pace  of  Changs,  the  Increased  complexity  of 
government  responsibilities  and  programs, 
the  growth  of  new  knowledge  and  exploeton 
of  documentation,  the  skyrocketing  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in»ald  to  states  and  localities, 
and  the  Instltstlon  and  spread  of  the  Plan- 
ning, Programtnlng,  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)  at  maay  levels  of  government.  With 
the  expanded  adoption  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach and  with  the  availability  of  modern, 
multiple-access,  time-shared  computer  sys- 
tems capable  off  storing  very  large  data  bases 
and  serving  many  users  slmultRneously.  the 
ability  to  deal'  with  many  of  these  develop- 
ments has  incseased  greatly. 

Despite  the  variations  In  government 
agency  mlssloas  and  in  the  information  sub- 
stance required,  there  is  considerable  dupli- 
cation and  overlap  in  information  require- 
ments, processes,  and  problems  faced  within 
and  among  tie  many  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. A  great  fragmentation  of  effort  has 
been  expended  to  deal  with  the  Information 
management  problem  through  the  creation 
of  numerous  tnfomaatlon  systems  and  cen- 
ters to  serve  s  wide  variety  of  special  pur- 


poses at  all  levels  of  government.  This  ex. 
perlence  has  led  to  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  concept  of  an  "Information  communliy ." 
The  members  of  a  given  Information  com- 
munity would  share  their  common  needs  In: 
information  substance,  analyses,  and  proc- 
essing. This  paper  will  develop  the  concept 
Of  an  information  community  and  describe 
some  explicit  efforts  directed  toward  em- 
ploying the  systems  approach  for  better  in- 
formation manngetnent  in  various  Fedrral 
communities. 

In  order  to  create  a  mechanism  for  Insur- 
ing that  the  significant  and  interrelated  eie- 
ments  of  the  information  management  pr  b- 
lem  are  considered  in  a  complete  and  inte- 
grated fashion,  the  systems  approach  Is  vital 
The  systems  approach  calls  for  analysU  c: 
the  entire  problem  in  a  community  to  draw 
together  the  elements  that  must  interact 
effectively  for  integrated  information  nidn- 
agement.  This  analysis,  expressed  In  narra- 
tive, diagrammatic,  and  qtiantltatlve  terms. 
should  be  supported  by  the  application  of  tbe 
tools  of  management  science  and  operations 
research.  The  need  for  this  approach  will  be 
revealed  In  this  paper  by  the  citation  or  de- 
scription of  various  Independent  and  cMn. 
munlty  efforts  being  experienced  In  Federal 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Pederai.   Intobmation   CoMMtJNiTiEs:    The 
Ststems  Approach 

(By  Willard  Pazar,  Executive  Office  or   the 
President.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Office  of 
Management   and   Organization,   prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  1966  annual  meeting  or 
The    American    Political    Science    Associa- 
tion, New  Tork  City,  Sept.  6-10,  1966) 
(Note. — The  views  expressed  In  this  p.^-per 
are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.) 

This  paper  Is  Intended  to  Ulumlnate  the 
complex  problem  of  advancing  information 
managem.ent  in  government.  It  will  focus  on 
efforts  in  the  Federal  Government  and  inter- 
relate them  to  the  efforts  and  needs  of  St.ite 
and  local  governments.  It  will  present  the 
systems  concept  as  an  effective  approach  for 
moving  toward  more  effective  and  coordi- 
nated information  management  within  and 
among  government  information  communi- 
ties. 

Information  is  a  primary  resource  fiT 
prosecuting  the  missions  and  for  achie'.ir.g 
the  objectives  of  aU  levels  of  governnitnt 
Getting  the  right  information  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time  Is  the  goal  toward 
which  we  must  progress  for  the  benefit  of  nil 
types  of  management  action  and  decision- 
making in  government.  The  need  for  im- 
provement has  been  dramatized  through 
such  descriptions  of  the  problem  as  "the  in- 
formation dUemma."  "the  Information 
crisis,"  "the  Injormatlon  exploelon,"  "the  in- 
formation revolution."  and  "the  paperwork 
jungle."  The  problem  is  so  large  in  scope 
and  so  great  in  complexity  that  it  defies  de- 
scription In  a  few  pages  of  text. 

Nevertheless,  with  your  forebearance.  what 
Is  being  done  and  what  should  be  done  to 
achieve  the  information  management  i-d- 
vancements  essential  for  more  effective  m.iu- 
agement  and  decision-making  within  .ind 
among  the  various  levels  of  government— 
Federal,  State,  and  local— will  be  synopsi-'ed 
in  the  text  that  follows. 

THE  SETTING 

The  urgency  for  better  Information  n.a:i- 
agement  In  government  is  emphasized  by  a 
variety  of  significant  and  continuing  develop- 
ments that  make  up  the  setting  for  today's 
Information  predicament.  Many  of  these  de- 
velopments are  so  Intertwined  that  they 
prod  each  other  onward  further  to  confound 
the  information  management  problem.  A 
brief  review  of  some  of  these  developments 
may  help  you  to  appreciate  their  impact  on 
the    information   quandary   that   has  grown 


faster   than   our   capacity   to   cope   with   It. 
For  example: 

The  growth  of  new  knowledge.  For  many 
decades  we  have  experienced  an  exponential 
growth  of  new  knowledge.  This  growth  is 
reflected  by  the  Increases  in  average  hold- 
ings at  ten  university  libraries  founded  be- 
fore 1831.  Their  average  holdings  have 
doubled  every  16  years,  from  about  12.000 
volumes  in  1835  to  200,000  volumes  in  1900 
to  more  than  1,000,000  volumes  in  1940,'  and 
over  2.000,000  volumes  today. 

The  accelerated  pace  of  change.  Since 
World  War  II,  the  pace  of  change,  sometimes 
described  as  "the  collapse  of  time."  has  ac- 
celerated beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  our 
forefathers.  Almost  dally,  we  create  more 
significant  Innovations  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  an  entire  lifetime  before 
the  nineteenth  century.  Such  Innovations, 
changes,  and  "discoveries"  spread  over  many 
fields  that  bear  on  man's  behavior,  stand- 
ards, and  way  of  life— and  Include  not  only 
the  fields  of  missilry.  aviation,  and  space  but 
also  medicine,  land  and  sea  transportation, 
communication,  and  education.  The  rising 
velocity  of  change  challenges  the  capacity  of 
today's  managers  to  deal  with  today's  dy- 
namic Issues,  and  to  make  the  quality  of  de- 
cisions In  the  future  for  which  they  have 
traditionally  won  acclaim  In  the  past. 

The  mushrooming  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. Federal  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  have  jumped  more  than 
150-fold  In  less  than  two  decades — from  SlOO 
million  in  1949  to  nearly  $16  billion  In  1966 
and  1967.  This  rise  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  Increase  In  published 
scientific  Journals,  technical  reports,  new 
books,  and  monographs.  The  world-wide 
number  of  scientific  journals  has  grown  from 
eight  In  1700  to  100  In  1800,  10.000  in  1900  • 
to  well  over  100,000  today.  Some  100.000 
technical  reports  are  published  each  year  In 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  Federally- 
sponsored  R&D  efforts.  Between  1958  and 
1962.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  examined  the  information  prob- 
lem as  related  to  research  and  development, 
and  published  several  reports  and  prints  virlth 
recommendations  for  improvement.'  Many 
leading  R  Sc  D  administrators  agreed  with 
testimony  presented  to  the  effect  that  if  a 
project  would  cost  less  than  tlOO.OOO  to  com- 
plete, it  was  cheaper  to  duplicate  the  work 
than  to  learn  whether  It  had  been  done 
before  or  was  being  done  elsewhere. 

The  electronic  computer  and  communica- 
tions breakthroughs.  Our  capacity  to  store, 
process,  and  transmit  vast  quantities  of  In- 
formation has  advanced  remarkably  over  the 
past  decade.  The  number  of  computers 
used  for  handling  and  processing  informa- 
tion In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  climbed  from  one  In  1951  to 
more  than  2,600  today.  Continuing  ad- 
vancements are  being  made  In  computer 
speeds,  in  storage  and  processing  capability. 
In  reduction  of  size,  and  In  economy  so  that 
the  growth  In  number  to  be  used  in  the 
United  States  Is  estimated  to  exceed  80,000 
by  1975.  We  are  moving  rapidly  toward 
the  widespread  application  of  time-sharing 
of  Individual  computers.  Multiple-access  to 
a  single  computer  by  a  widespread  variety  of 
users  who  have  remote  but  direct  access 
terminals  Is  now  being  practiced.  Exten- 
sions under  way  In  the  state  of  this  art  will 


'  Bibliography  in  an  Age  of  Science,  Rld- 
enour.  Shaw,  and  Hill,  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1951. 

-'  "The  Exponential  Curve  of  Science,"  Derek 
de  SoUa  Price,  Discovery,  June  1956. 

'For  example.  Interagency  Coordination  of 
Iniormation,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
Dilttee  on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations.  87th  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session,  Sept.  21,  1962. 


benefit  both  large  and  small  users  on  either 
a  continuous  or  an  occasional  basis. 

In  the  words  of  WllUam  T.  Knox.'  "Part 
cause,  and  part  effect  of  the  tremendous 
growth  rate  shown  above  are  the  Improve- 
ments (past  and  future)  In  computers.  The 
size  of  computers  will  probably  decrease  by 
a  factor  of  about  1,000  by  1980.  Computer 
speeds  will  Increase  to  a  level  of  about  one 
billion  operations  per  second  by  1980.  and 
the  cost  per  operation  will  have  decreased  by 
a  factor  of  about  200  from  present  levels. 

"Well  before  1980,  computers  will  be  small, 
powerful.  and  inexpensive.  Computing 
power  will  be  available  to  anyone  who  needs 
it.  or  wants  It.  or  can  use  It.  The  new  situa- 
tion win  accent  personal  rather  than  organi- 
zational use.  In  many  cases  the  user  will 
have  a  small  personal  console  connected  to 
a  large,  central  computing  facility:  in  other 
cases  he  may  have  a  small  personal  computer. 
Correspyonding  developments  in  man- 
machine  Interaction,  such  as  In  program- 
ming language  and  in  display  equipment, 
win  make  It  as  easy  to  learn  to  use  the  new 
computers  as  to  learn  to  drive  a  car 

"A  leading  computer  manufacturer  has  re- 
cently announced  the  commercial  availabil- 
ity of  a  new  type  of  direct  access  computer 
memory.  The  memory  will  hold  (about) 
one-thousandth  of  the  world's  recorded  in- 
formation. Further  increases  in  comptuer 
memory  size  and  speed  of  access  will  un- 
doubtedly occur  by  1980. 

"There  appears,  then,  the  possibility  that 
a  reasonable  number  of  direct  access  com- 
puters will  suflSce  to  store  and  process  in  'real 
time.'  all  the  significant  information  now 
In  the  world's  libraries." 

Do  not  let  the  computer  fool  you.  however. 
by  believing  It  is  the  panacea  for  Information 
management.  It  Is  Just  one  of  very  many 
elements  In  the  cycle  of  Information  flow  for 
which  more  effective  management  Is  neces- 
saryt  In  a  1965  report  to  the  Director  of 
the  OlBce  of  Science  and  Technology  (by  the 
OST  Panel  on  Scientific  and  Technical  Com- 
munications. J.  C.  R.  Llchllder.  Chairman. 
Feb.  8,  1965).  these  statements  were  pre- 
sented: "During  the  course  of  our  study. 
we  detected  a  tendency  toward  polarization 
of  attitude  toward  machines  that  process 
Information,  particularly  toward  digital 
computers.  The  polarization  seems  to  us 
to  be  potentially  dangerous  and  costly.  We 
should  like  to  say  a  word,  here,  against  It. 
Some  speak  as  though  computers  were  going, 
all  by  themselves,  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  Information  explosion.  For  a  long  time. 
we  shall  be  dealing  with  systems  that  Include 
men  as  well  as  machines.  Certainly,  the  sys- 
tems have  to  be  planned  and  designed  by 
men,  and  the  computers  have  to  be  pro- 
grammed by  men.  In  short,  computers  offer 
no  nnaglcal  solutions,  but  they  are  poten- 
tially such  useful  tools  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  fall  to  exploit  them." 

Similar  advancements  to  those  made  by 
computers  have  been  made  and  are  continu- 
ing to  be  made  In  tbe  field  of  communica- 
tions. Immediate  world-wide  transmittal  of 
information  has  become  possible  through 
many  Innovations  In  electronic  communica- 
tion. The  communications  satellite  (COM- 
SAT) Is  one  great  step  forward  here,  but 
great  gains  are  under  development  to  im- 
prove all  forms  of  electronic  transmittal  of 
Information  In  terms  of  faster  speed,  lower 
costs,  and  other  features.  The  NaUonal 
Communication  System  and  other  major  na- 
tional systems  are  being  developed  to  allow 
immediate  transfer  of  information  to  termi- 
nals throughout  the  United  States. 

The  explosion  of  documentaUon.  In  addi- 
tion t-o  the  gains  in  published  documents 
already    noted,    a    probable   equivalent   out- 
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burst  has  occurred  in  the  volume  of  unpub- 
lished documents — those  used  for  adnunls- 
tering  the  operations  of  organlzaUons  and 
thoee  used  for  substantive  Information  re- 
porting In  various  forms.  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  for  example,  about  two  years 
ago  the  annual  volume  of  such  documents 
for  the  State  Department  was  placed  at 
about  32,000  files  full — and  growing.  It  was 
estimated  that  original  Items  and  distributed 
copies  of  State  I>epartment  conamunicatlons 
numbered  64  million.  The  ntimbers  included 
over  90.000  memoranda  of  conversation, 
nearly  roo.OOO  personnel  acUon  forms,  over 
l.OOO.OOO  operations  memoranda,  over  l.OOO- 
000  reports  to  and  from  other  agencies,  and 
over  10.000.000  visas  and  related  documents 
The  explosion  in  documentation  is  abetted 
by  most  of  the  developments  described  in 
this  section. 

The  expansion  and  increasing  complexity 
of  governmental  responsibilities.  Govern- 
mental missions  and  responsibilities  have 
been  greatly  expanded  in  recent  years,  and 
capacity  to  prosecute  them  has  been  strained 
by  increasing  complexity  and  Interdepend- 
ency  at  all  levels — Internationally,  nationally, 
and  locally.  International  changes  resulted 
In  the  creation  of  57  new  countries  since 
1943 — covering  the  alphabet  from  Algeria  to 
Zambia  This  development  has  had  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  on  all  U.S  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies,  creating  an  unavoidable  in- 
crease in  numl>er  of  U.S.  embassies  and  basic 
consular  activities,  not  to  mention  the  In- 
crease in  complexity  of  foreign  affairs  policy- 
making and  related  activities. 

The  institution  of  more  and  more  Federal 
programs  requiring  Interagency  and  inter- 
governmental participation  and  collabora- 
tion presents  numerous  complications  for  the 
development  of  integrated  information  man- 
agement for  those  programs.  The  War  on 
Poverty  prograim  Involves  participation  by  a 
multitude  of  Federal  agencies  (led  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  includ- 
ing the  Departments  of  Hotising  and  Urban 
Development,  Labor,  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Agriculture,  and  others),  as  well  as 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
sector  organizations.  Numerous  other  na- 
tional interagency,  intergovernmental  pro- 
grams Include  civil  rights,  transportation, 
water  pollution,  atomic  energy,  education, 
health,  etc. 

The  upward  thrust  of  Federal  grants  In 
aid  to  States  and  localities,  from  S4.1  billion 
in  1957  to  tl4.6  billion  in  1967,  has  raised 
the  obligation  of  all  levels  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  coordinate  interrelated  activities 
necessary  to  gain  the  benefits  for  which  the 
grants  are  made.  S'Jch  grants  accent  the  sig- 
nificance of  intergovernmental  Information 
exchange,  collaboration,  and  management. 
They  foster  the  development  of  partnerBtolps 
within  and  among  the  different  levels  of 
government  In  the  United  States.  As  the 
President  urged  in  his  1966  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  we  must  "move  on  to  develop  a  cre- 
ative federalism  to  best  use  the  wonderful 
diversity  of  our  Institutions  and  our  people 
to  solve  these  problems  and  to  fulfill  the 
dreams  of  the  American  people." 

The  institution  and  spread  of  the  Plan- 
ning-Programmlng-Budgeting  System.  On 
August  25,  1965,  the  President  directed  his 
Cabinet  and  agency  heads  to  work  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
adopt  the  new  Planning-Programming- 
Budgetlng  System  (PPBS).  This  system,  ini- 
tiated by  tbe  Department  of  Defense,  was 
described  by  the  President  to  be  "aimed  at 
finding  new  wajrs  to  do  new  jobs  faster,  bet- 
ter, less  expensively;  to  Insure  sounder  Judg- 
ment through  more  accurate  Information: 
to  pinpoint  those  things  we  ought  to  do 
more,  and  to  spotlight  th(3se  things  we  ought 
to  do  less;  to  make  our  decision-making 
process  as  up  to  date  as  our  space-exploring 
equipment;    In   short,   we  want  to  trade  in 
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our  sumya  for  »utomobUM,  our  old  cannon 
for  n«w  mtaUw."  In  thia  ivgMd.  tbe  Presi- 
dent ftlao  steUd  "our  Judgment  U  no  bet- 
ter tb*n  our  Information.  It  will  Insure  * 
much  sounder  Judgment  ttirough  more  ac- 
curate Information."  As  a  major  tool  for 
more  effectlye  management  and  decision- 
making. PPBS  requires  explicit  information 
on  obJectlTee,  altemaUvee,  reaouroes.  erlterU. 
and  eatlmatea  of  coet-beneflt  ratios — sh(Mrt- 
range  and  long-range.  Interest  In  PPBS  Is 
spreading  widely  and  rapidly  as  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
foreign  countries  are  studying  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  PPBS  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  Jurisdictions.  One  key  to  PPBS 
is  Information.  Tbe  success  of  PPB3  for  all 
JttrladlcUons  will  depend  on  the  tyie,  qual- 
ity, coordination,  and  timing  of  tbe  Informa- 
tion flow  as  well  as  on  advancements  made  in 
comprehensive  Information  management. 

Dispersal  and  duplication  of  Information 
system  and  center  projects.  For  some  years, 
«  growing  fragmentation  of  effort  and  re- 
sources haa  been  applied  to  design,  develop, 
and  operate  Information  systems  and  cen- 
ters by  various  levels  and  locations  of  gov- 
ernment. A  large  number  of  Fedenl  Infor- 
mation centers  have  been  eatabUated  and 
more  o<  them  are  being  developed  x>  serve 
both  ganeral  and  specific  purposee.  Very 
many  State  and  local  governments  are  de- 
■vtioptDg  and  operating  Information  centers 
with  sponsorship  through  Federal  g:-ants  or 
through  funds  acquired  from  local  sources 
only.  Moat  State  and  local  Information  proj- 
ects are  intended  to  serve  particular  pur- 
poses, like  urban  planning  and  development, 
local  transportation,  land-uae,  etc.  Each 
project  tends  to  go  Its  course  separately 
from  other  projects  that  may  be  Interrelated, 
that  serve  a  similar  ptirpoee,  or  with  which 
prtAtable  trade-offs  could  be  made  based 
on  euduuxge  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
A  secant  survey  of  "Urtian  Planning  Bys- 
tema  Aottvlty"  • — Just  one  of  many  areas  to 
be  oorerad  by  any  total  Inventory — identified 
68  projaets  under  way  in  various  States  and 
communities  of  the  United  Statea,  to  serve 
a  myriad  ot  ipcolflc  purposes  such  aa  plan- 
ning, admlniatratlon.  transportation,  law  en- 
forcement, education,  etc.  Under  the  State 
Technical  Servlcea  Act  of  1B66,  all  States  can 
solicit,  and  moet  States  have  solicited.  Fed- 
eral grants  to  support  the  establishment  of 
statewide  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation centan. 

The  liMsreaslng  interdep»endencles  among 
diBClpllBes,  agencies,  governments,  and  sec- 
tors. As  Vice  President  Hrm  pskxt  stated  as 
a  Senator  In  1964,  "the  impact  of  change  has 
drawn  sectors  at  our  society  together  into 
a  status  ot  dosed  interdflpendents,  and  tbe 
protolems  et  one  sector  are  inextricably  con- 
nected to  and  interwoven  with  the  problems 
of  another  sector.  Consequently,  the  major 
problems  of  our  society  cut  across  sector 
lines  and  demand  that  information  man- 
agement and  decision-aiding  techniques  be 
Btruetured  to  permit  an  Interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach on  an  intersector  basis."*  Recogni- 
tion of  these  interdependenclee  continues  to 
mount  aa  improved  kno'wledg«.  education, 
transportation,  and  communication  bring  all 
people  and  organizations  on  earth  closer  and 
clftaer  together. 

Tax  ITDXHAL  CSAKT-IN-AID  IMTOUtATION 

smrATiQM 
Great  Increases  in  the  niimber,  complex- 
ity, and  coats  of  Faderal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grama  CTBrtss  an  urgent  need  for  improved 
infonnatlon  management  within  and  among 
the  various  levels  ot  government  Involved. 


•Sttmmary  Report  of  Vrban  Planning  In- 
formation ST/stema  Activttf,  Clark  D.  Rogers, 
American  Institute  of  Planners.  iSftS. 

•  "Breaking  the  information  Barriers,"  Vol. 
114,  p.  nMl>-9lM4,  Conffrentonal  Iteeord, 
Sept.  10.  1M4. 


Much  work  must  be  done  to  Identify  and 
structure  the  logredlenU  neceseary  for  ef- 
fective information  oommunicatlon  and 
numagament — to  develop  a  system  of  com- 
patible Informatfon  systems  and  centers  tae 
coordinating  the  intergovernmental  require- 
ments of  communities  participating  in  the 
grant-in-aid  programs.  In  his  1966  Budget 
Message,  the  PrasldeDt  said : 

"Many  of  ou»  critical  new  programs  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  in  Joint  ven- 
ture* with  State  and  local  governments  In 
thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  success  or  failure  of  those  pro- 
grams depends  largely  on  timely  and  effec- 
tive communications  and  on  readiness  for 
action  on  the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies 
In  tbe  field  and  Cute  and  local  governmental 
units.  We  must  strengthen  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  programs  In  the  field.  We 
must  open  channels  of  responsibility.  We 
must  give  more  freedom  of  action  and  judg- 
ment to  the  i>eople  on  the  firing  line.  We 
must  help  State  and  local  governments  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  Federal  agencies. 
We  must  see  tkat  Information  gets  to  tbe 
field  and  to  cooperating  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, promptly  and  accurately." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budgcfs  viewpoint  was 
expressed  last  month  by  Harold  Seldman, 
the  Bureau's  A^lstant  Director  for  Manage- 
ment and  Organization,  in  an  address  on 
the  "Coordination  of  Federal  Grant-ln-Ald 
Programs"  before  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  Ln  Portland,  Maine.  Mr.  Seld- 
man  made   these   enlightening  statements: 

"If  we  only  can  find  the  right  formula  for 
coordination,  we  can  reconcile  the  Irrecon- 
cilable, harmottize  competing  and  wholly 
divergent  Interests,  overcome  the  Irration- 
alities in  our  government  structures,  and 
make  the  hard  policy  decisions  .  .  .  (Coordi- 
nation) assumes  at  least  some  community 
of  interests  with  respec!^  to  ba&lc  goals. 
Without  such  a  community  of  Interests, 
there  can  be  no  effective  coordination  .  .  . 
State  and  local  governments  are  hard  put 
even  to  keep  track  of  the  almost  400  sub- 
categories or  separate  autborlzatlons  for  tbe 
expenditure  of  Pederal  funds  under  various 
grant-in-aid  piograms  .  .  .  Coordination  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  Is  a  com- 
plex and  continuing  process  Involving  verti- 
cal and  horlzotital  communications  among 
and  between  Ftderal  agencies,  State  and  lo- 
cal government  and  their  various  agencies 
and  actions  at  »ach  level  of  government  sep- 
arately and  Ha  conjunction  with  other 
levels  ...  I  asi  convinced  that  if  the  Job 
is  performed  well  at  the  local  level  it  will 
contribute  more  to  the  effective  coordination 
of  programs  at  the  Federal  level  than  any 
other  action  ttiat  could  be  taken  .  .  .  Many 
communities  liave  no  mechanism  for  col- 
lecting current  Information  about  the  flow 
of  Federal  grant  funds  Into  their  local  agen- 
cies, much  less  for  coordinating  such  pro- 
granu  .  .  .  We  must  clear  some  of  the  brush 
out  ot  what  ftaa  been  called  tbe  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Jtngle  ...  We  are  making 
progress,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  improve  communications  both  among 
Federal  agendas  and  with  beads  of  general 
units  of  local  government  .  .  .  The  Federal 
Government  csn  and  should  do  more  to 
support  tbe  elforts  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  State  and  Ideal  administration." 

On  August  10,  1966,  Senator  Edward  M. 
Keknedt  addressed  the  Senate '  on  the  "need 
to  build  an  eff^tive  communication  system 
between  local.  State  and  Federal  levels  of 
government."    &e  said: 

"The  relatlobsblp  between  tbe  Federal 
Government  a»d  State  and  local  govern- 
mente  Is  an  Incteastng  paradox :  As  more  and 
more  Federal  programs  become  available, 
State  and  local  governments  become  less  and 
leas  able  to  sort  them  o\it  and  decide  which 
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one*  could  help  them  most.  The  Federal 
programs  are  beneficial;  the  State  and  local 
goverrunents  want  to  benefit  from  them. 
But  the  very  proliferation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams U  bewildering  to  the  local  communi- 
ties for  which  they  are  designed.  And  this 
bewilderment  is  working  against  the  creative 
federalism  which  President  Johnson  spoke 
of  2  years  ago  In  a  historic  speech  at  Aan 
Arbor.  Michigan:  A  federaliam  based  on  local 
Initiative,  Federal  support,  and  cloee  coop- 
eration between  Washington  and  citv 
hall  ... 

"Government  action  based  upon  inade- 
quate information  is  wasteful  and  costly,  i: 
is  costly  to  the  American  taxpayer  whose 
money  Is  not  wisely  or  effectively  si)ent:  it  is 
costly  to  tbe  communities  who  are  denied 
benefits  or  delayed  In  getting  them;  and  it  is 
coBtly  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  when  hap- 
hazard and  lll-lnfcHrmed  decisions  result  in  a 
mlsallocation  of  reeources. 

"There  is  no  question  that  we  need  a  more 
effective  communications  system  between  the 
various  levels  of  government.  Yet  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  achieve  one,  because  the  increase 
in  the  number  and  scope  of  Federal  programs 
is  staggering  to  contemplate  .  .  . 

"In  short,  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis  In 
communication. . . 

"We  don't  need  more  books,  we  need 
handler  Information.  And  we  need  to  c^i- 
ordlnate  what  is  becoming  a  massive  effort  in 
duplication  of  activity,  each  bit  helpful,  but 
not  sufficient.  We  need  a  single  source  oi 
detailed  information,  bringing  together  the 
piecemeal  information  projects  presentljr 
going  on,  available  through  a  modern  inior- 
matlon  retrieval  system,  operated  on  a  de- 
centralized basis,  to  which  officials  can  turn 
to  identify  their  options  and  to  select  the 
t>est  of  available  Federal  programs.  ,  . 

"An  Information  system  of  the  type  I  pro- 
pose need  not  be  limited  solely  to  offering 
data  on  Federal  programs.  By  keeping  a 
record  of  the  projects  and  programs  earned 
out  in  the  various  communities,  it  should  be 
possible  for  communities  to  letu-n  from  the 
system  what  programs  other  communities 
are  developing  and  profit  from  their 
experiences.  .  . 

"I  am  hopeful  ...  it  will  be  possible  to 
place  into  operation  an  advanced  informa- 
tion system  providing  State  and  local  execu- 
tives with  tbe  kind  of  Information  tbey  need 
to  make  Informed  decisions  leading  to  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  of  community  needs 
through  the  fullest  utilization  of  Federal 
programs  of  assistance.  Such  a  system  could 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  our  goal 
of  a  better  society." 

SOMi:  BASIC  TZKMS 

Is  there  any  difference  between  "informft- 
tlon  management"  and  "management  infor- 
mation"? What  is  meant  by  "information 
community"?  "What  is  a  systenn"?  The 
following  interpretations  are  offered  to  help 
us  gain  a  common  understanding  of  their 
meaning  in  the  context  of  this  paper: 

Information  management:  The  coordina- 
tion and  systematlzation  of  all  elements  in- 
volved in  the  generation,  handling,  and  flow 
of  all  forms  of  Information  between  sources 
and  users — including  tbe  identification  of 
requirements  and  all  processes  employed 
from  collection,  transDalsslon,  indexing,  and 
filing  or  storing  through  retrieval,  hand  or 
computer  processing,  reporting,  routing  or 
dissemination,  and  updating  and  purging. 

Management  Information:  That  informa- 
tion required  by  managers  to  evaluate  and 
control  their  organization's  progress  and  W 
substantiate  their  formulation  of  Judgments 
for  executing  their  decision-making  and 
managerial  respon^blUtles.  This  term  is. 
therefore,  less  comprehensive  than  the  term 
"information  management." 

Information  community:  A  group  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  Jointly  require  an 
identical  category  of  Information  and  that 
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may  be  characterized  by  similarity  of  need 
to  apply  particular  information-management 
practices  and  to  solve  particular  Information 
handling  problems. 

System:  A  set  of  Interdependent  elements 
arranged  to  interact  harmoniously  and  ef- 
jecUvely  to  serve  one  or  more  specific  pur- 
poses.   The  elements  Include: 

1.  People  and  organizations. 

2.  Software  methods,  processes,  proce- 
dures, and  techniques. 

3.  Hardware   equipment  and   facilities. 

4.  An  Integrating  and  regulating  mech- 
anism for  effective  system  operation. 

TEtE    SYSTEMS    CONCKFT 

Acceptance  of  the  interpretations  Just 
given  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  any  effort 
to  design  and  develop  an  information- 
management  or  management  information 
system  should  take  into  account,  structtire, 
and  Interrelate  the  many  elements  that 
■would  constitute  the  total  system  in  opera- 
tion. The  systems  concept  envisions  a  total 
approach  in  place  of  the  more  usual  partial 
approach. 

An  information  management  system  is 
conceived  to  have  several  dimensions  each 
comprised  of  a  variety  of  elements.  This 
concept  applies  whether  a  system  is  designed 
for  a  single  organization  or  agency  or  for  a 
community  of  agencies.  The  dimensions  to 
be  considered  for  an  information  manage- 
ment system  should  include: 

The  categorles-of-information   dimension. 

The  organizational  dimension. 

The  functions-served  dimension. 

The  information-handling  processes  and 
practices  dimension. 

The  equipment  or  hardware  dimension. 

All  large  systems  are  multl-dlmenslonal  in 
t«.-ms  of  organizations,  methods,  and  equip- 
ment. But  there  Is  a  common  tendency  to 
consider  a  system  on  the  basis  of  one  dimen- 
sion at  a  time  and  to  overlook  the  vital  inter- 
actions between  a  given  dimension  and  its 
elements  and  th/  interrelated  dimensions 
and  their  elemenfc.  In  the  same  sense  that 
the  elements  Ur  one  dimension  must  work 
compatibly  together  for  total  system  success, 
so  must  the  varlotis  dimensions  work  in  har- 
mony and  compatibility.  It  is  unf.Drtunate 
how  many  persons  conceive  an  Information 
system  as  involving  only  the  equipment  or 
computer  dlmentlon — and  confine  their 
thinking  and  actions  to  the  matter  of  fast 
and  effective  machine  storage  and  retrieval 
of  whatever  Information  now  flows  through 
an  organization. 

To  be  effective,  an  information  system 
should  be  beised  on  consideration  of  all  of 
the  elements  In  the  cycle  of  Information 
Sow,  many  of  which  precede  the  determina- 
tion of  proper  Inputs  into  equipment  used 
and  succeed  the  receipt  of  outputs  from  the 
equipment,  e.g.,  computer  print-outs.  The 
principal  objective  of  an  Information  man- 
agement system  is  to  Integrate  and  regulate 
what  must  be  done  to  attain  a  better  match- 
ing between  that  Information  tbe  ultimate 
user  or  decision-maker  receives  and  that  In- 
formation he  requires.  Nearly  all  decision- 
makers are  faced  with  a  comparable  problem. 
a  Hood  of  information  documents  contain- 
ing much  peripheral  or  unnecessary  infor- 
mation along  with  no  Information  on  cer- 
tain vital  Ingredients  needed  to  formulate  a 
given  decision.  This  is  often  descrltted  as 
the  "too  much  garbage  and  too  many  gapa  ' 
problem — a  problem  that  every  information 
system  development  effort  should  aim  to 
alleviate. 

The  systems  concept  and  approach  re- 
Qiures  the  application  of  systems  analysis — 
Ideally  as  a  precedent  to  the  system-design 
eflort  and  with  contintnty  throughout  the 
subsequent  stages  of  development  and  op- 
eration. Systems  analysis,  a  basic  ingredient 
of  PPBS  decision-making,  is  equally  signif- 
icant for  the  development  of  effective  in- 
formation   management    systems.      Systems 
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arialysls  includes  five  basic  elements  that 
must  be  identified,  diagnosed,  and  Interre- 
lated to  provide  a  basis  for  either  PPBS  or 
information  management  decisions — objec- 
tives, alternatives,  costs  or  resource  esti- 
mates, models,  and  criteria.  The  purpose  of 
systems  analysis  is  to  arrive  at  estimates  of 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  different  possible 
management  actioi^s — and  to  provide  an  im- 
proved basis  for  the  allocation  of  always  lim- 
ited resources.  Because  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  information  management 
problem,  operations  research  is  an  urgent 
requirement  to  apply  necessary  interdis- 
ciplinary sldUs  and  quantification  tools  for 
finding  solutions. 

ENroBKATION   COMMUNrraBS   AND   PRACTICES 

The  great  fragmentation  of  effort  that  con- 
tinues to  be  expended  to  deal  with  the  in- 
formation management  problem  has  led  to 
the  natural  evolution  of  the  "Information 
community"  concept.  This  concept  is  de- 
sirable for  the  development  of  compatible 
and  efflcient  information  systems  to  satisfy 
the  information  needs  within  and  among 
agencies  and  governments.  Past  and  present 
activities  to  improve  management  informa- 
tion and  InformBtion  management  in  many 
government  information  communities  are 
leading  toward  the  development  of  commu- 
nity Information  systems. 

There  Is  growing  recognition  that  regard- 
less of  differences  in  missions  and  locations 
of  different  government  organizations,  a  high 
degree  of  commonness  exists  in  the  informa- 
tion substance  required  and  in  the  handling 
and  processing  practices  and  problems  of  a 
given  Information  community.  Lnrt  year  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions "urged  that  agencies  act  like  a  com- 
munity In  meeting  their  joint  responsibil- 
ities. Many  communities  exist  These 
communities  may  l>e  pictured  as  a  series  of 
concentric  circles  within  one  vast  circle— 
the  Government  of  the  United  States."  This 
Committee  also  stated.  "It  is  not  enough  that 
each  Pederal  Department  have  a  modern  in- 
formation system.  Each  such  system  must 
be  a  system  of  subsystems  which  link  to- 
gether the  major  components  of  the  agency — 
its  bureaus,  divisions,  institutes,  and  other 
subunits.  In  turn,  each  department's  sys- 
tem should  be  part  of  a  'system  of  Pederal 
systems'  with  maximum  compatibility  and 
convertibility."'  This  "system  of  systems' 
approach  is  equally  desirable  to  develop  an 
interlocking  set  of  systems  to  benefit  inter- 
governmental information  communities. 

A  brief  description  of  some  examples  of 
Pederal  activities  directed  toward  these  ends 
in  various  Information  communities,  may  be 
helpful  to  improve  your  understanding  and 
to  encourage  your  helpful  assistance,  if  pos- 
sible,  to  alleviate  the  information  dilemma. 

The  Scientific  and  technological  informa- 
tion community.  Much  of  today'.":  activity 
to  develop  information  systems  ani  centers 
emanates  from  the  attention  and  .actions  In 
this  community.  The  great  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  expenditures 
since  1940  brougiit  serious  attention  in  the 
late  50's  to  the  information  crisis  liere.  In 
December  1953,  the  Presidents  Science  Advi- 
sory Comnuttee  reported  on  Improving  the 
Availability  of  Scientific  and  Teclimcal  In- 
formation in  the  United  States."  Following 
tile  Committee's  recommendation,  the  Pres- 
ident directed  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  "take  the  leadership  in  bringing 
about  the  effective  coordination  of  tlie  vari- 
ous scienUfic  acUviUes  within  tlie  Pederal 
Government."  An  Executive  order  in  March 
1959  established  the  Federal  Council  lor  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  (FCST)  to  promote 
closer    cooperation   among   Federal    agencies 
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In  planning  their  research  and  development 
programs.  Actions  were  undertaken  in  1981 
by  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Pederal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
to  Improve  the  management  and  communica- 
tion of  scientific  and  technological  informa- 
tion among  Federal  agencies.  Since  1962. 
the  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Technolog- 
ical Information  (COSATI)  under  FCST  has 
served  as  the  primary  coordinating  mech- 
anism for  progress  in  this  community. 
COSATI.  with  assistance  by  the  Systems 
Development  Corporation,  is  developing  a 
"national  information  system  network"  de- 
signed to  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  Pederal 
users  of  scientific  and  technological  Infor- 
mation but  also  the  needs  of  users  in  the 
industrial  and  private  sector. 

The  blo-medlcal  information  community 
The  National  Library  of  Medicine  pro^•ldes 
significant  cataloging,  indexing,  and  ab- 
stracting services  for  easy  identification  of 
published,  world-wide  bio-medlcal  informa- 
tion. For  many  years  the  Library's  publica- 
tion Index  Medicus  has  served  the  medical 
profession  effectively  as  a  principal  referral 
source  of  published  Information.  In  the 
past,  this  Index  was  prepared  principally  by 
hand  In  1964,  the  library  placed  the  Med- 
ical Literature  Analysis  and  Retrieval  System 
(MEDLARS)  into  operation.  MEDLARS 
automates  the  preparation  of  Index  Medicus 
from  tapes  to  print-outs.  Significant  advan- 
tages are  being  reaped  from  MEDLARS  in 
terms  of  speed  and  accuracy  for  the  publica- 
tion of  comprehensive  indices  to  the  medical 
literature  and  for  the  storage  and  retrieval 
of  bibliographic  data  on  demand.  Despite 
a  l.irge  initial  Investment  in  automation 
hardware,  it  is  likely  to  bring  significant 
cost  reductions  for  processing  the  sizable 
volume  of  blo-medlcal  literature.  The  Na- 
tion.al  Institutes  of  Health  are  setting  up 
specialized  Information  centers  to  provide 
users  In  different  bio-medical  fields  wltli 
the  ptarticular  information,  evaluations  of 
information,  and  sources  of  such  informa- 
tion as  needed.  For  example,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  establislied 
a  National  Clearing  House  for  Mental  Health 
Information. 

The  economic  and  statistical  information 
community.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
completed  a  detailed  study  and  review  of 
factors  bearing  on  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Data  Center  for  the  preservation, 
storape.  and  retrieval  of  statistics  generated 
and  used  by  Pederal  agencies  This  effort 
under  the  Bureau's  Office  of  Statistical 
Standards  is  aligned  with  its  responsibility 
for  Federal  statistical  and  economic  data 
collection  activities.  Tbe  information  sys- 
tem and  center  needs  of  this  community 
will  be  presented  at  greater  length  during 
this  Panel  by  my  companion-speaker.  Dr 
Charles  C.  Holt. 

TTne  anti-poverty  Information  community. 
This  community  requires  the  advancement 
and  integration  of  information  management 
practices  and  techniques  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  evaluation  of  a  great  variety  of 
programs  under  the  responsibility  of  all  levels 
of  government — and  of  very  many  organiza- 
tions in  the  private  sector.  The  War  on 
Poverty  program  constitutes  a  principal  ef- 
fort in  the  development  of  the  Great  Society 
for  our  Nation  Under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  was  established  "to  elim- 
inate the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  plenty  In  this  Nation."  The  Act  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  an  Informa- 
tion Center  "to  liostire  that  aU  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  utilized  to  the  maxlmvim  extent  possible, 
and  to  insure  that  information  concerning 
such  programs  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion is  readily  available  in  one  place.  .  .  ." 

The  OEO  anti-poverty  information  system 
and  center  in  operation  today  could  become 
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»  Bignlflcant  mechaxUam  for  tbe  Integrated 
mAnagtment  and  eTaluatlon  ot  the  basic 
aocio-eooxuMnlo  Infonnatlon  oa  the  poverty 
program  needed  by  all  leveU  of  goTemment. 
their  ageneiee,  and  participattng  organlaa- 
tlona  In  the  private  aector.  OBO'a  informa- 
tion eystem  and  center  development  ef- 
fort began  with  the  cataloging*  of  over  300 
anti-poverty  programs  under  the  reeponal- 
blllty  of  19  Federal  agencies.  The  OEO  In- 
formation Center  Is  developing  a  computer- 
stored  data  base  covering  some  140  of  these 
programs  on  a  oovmt; -by -county  basis. 
Through  this  Information  system,  ivnd  Its 
merging  of  Interagency  files,  OXO  Is  aiming 
to  serve  the  anti-poverty  information  com- 
munity through  a  capacity  to  pull  out  and 
disseminate  qtUckly  the  needed  Infonnatlon, 
number,  data,  and  socio-economic  statistics 
on  those  programs.  Some  requests  from  oth- 
er Federal  and  local  agencies  have  been 
succeaafully  satlsfled. 

Infonnatlon  for  sound  evaluation  of  antl- 
1  poverty  progrees  Is  a  major  objective  of  the 
Information  Center.  The  eetabllsbment  of 
a  data  base  for  the  comprehensive  poverty 
program  along  the  lines  Just  indicated,  makes 
It  possible  to  develop  additional  quantitative 
tools  to  benefit  the  anti-poverty  information 
community.  Effort  is  under  way  to  test  the 
potential  Impact  of  alternate  management 
decisions.  Models  are  being  prep«ured  for 
testing  on  a  regional  basis.  In  addition,  OEO 
Is  working  to  develop  Indices  of  poverty  to 
indicate  and  compare  periodic  changes  in  the 
level  of  poverty  throughout  the  Nation.  No 
matter  how  rougbly  Initial  Indices  may  be 
calculated,  they  would  be  most  helpful  to 
focus  anti-poverty  attention  on  progress  or 
deterioration  In  poverty  levels  for  the  Nation 
and  for  the  locations  to  be  represented  by 
the  indices.  These  efforts  give  evidence  of 
useful  systems  analysis  being  applied  by  OEO 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  infonnatlon  for 
anti-poverty  decision-makers. 

The  military  Information  community. 
The  defense  dep<uijnents  are  implementing 
a  wide  variety  of  efforts  to  Improve  the  man- 
agement and  handling  of  military  informa- 
tion. Numerous  command  and  control  in- 
formation processing  systems  are  in  opera- 
tion and  others  are  being  developed.  The 
Defense  Documentation  Center  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  documented  information  cover- 
ing all  defense  R&D  efforts.  Considerable 
research  effort  Is  being  sponsored  by  defense 
departments  to  advance  information  science 
and  create  new  processing  techniques  and 
hardware.  The  defense  departments  have 
displayed  aigniflcant  leadership  In  the  de- 
sign, development,  and  successfiil  operation 
of  community  information  systems  througb 
the  application  of  operations  research  and 
systems  analysis. 

The  /oreign  atfaira  in/ormation  community. 
The  problem  of  systematizing  the  flow  of  for- 
eign affairs  Information  has  been  studied 
time  and  again  in  recent  years  by  the  State 
Department  and  other  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities requiring  Information  from  for- 
eign sources.  During  1963,  the  Department 
of  State  initiated  action  for  the  foreign  af- 
fairs community  by  requesting  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  assistance.  In  1965,  a  pioneer- 
ing Interagency  project  was  sjionsored  to  con- 
duct the  first  stage  of  an  effort  to  modernize 
the  flow  of  handling  of  information  for  deci- 
sion-making officials  of  four  foreign  affairs 
agencies — the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
USIA,  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  This  (K-oJect,  sponsored  Joint- 
ly by  the  four  agencies  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  established  a  mechanism  for 
closer  interagency  communication  and  co- 
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ordination  on  oooMnon  information  manage- 
ment problems.  It  identified  and  recom- 
mended nximerotlB  short-term  information- 
handling  Improvements  for  participating 
agencies;  develop^  a  concept  for  a  system 
of  information  systems  reconunended  for 
loager-range  installation;  and  created  a  man- 
agement Informaitlon  system  for  Improved 
technical  sisslatance  project  control.  A  num- 
ber of  the  short-tfrm  Improvements  axe  being 
implemented  by  the  agencies.  Toward  the 
end  of  1966,  agreement  was  reached  to  con- 
tinue the  interagfncy  effort  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  State  Department  with  continu- 
ing participation  by  interagency  staff  and 
guidance  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Dur- 
ing 1966,  the  Stale  Department  established  a 
Substantive  Infotmatlon  Systems  0£Bce  with 
respooslblllty  to  extend  this  effort  to  develop 
a  system  of  compatible  Information  manage- 
ment systems  for  the  Federal  generators  and 
users  of  substantive  foreign  affairs  informa- 
tion. 

The  legal  information  community.  All 
agencies  of  all  governments  are  members  of 
the  legal  Information  community.  Since 
every  decision  by  every  manager  in  govern- 
ment must  be  within  the  constraints  of  the 
law,  agency  beads  must  lean  on  their  legal 
counselors  for  advice  and  opinions  about  the 
lawfulness  of  mAny  of  their  decisions  and 
actions.  The  determination  of  legal  ap- 
prc^rlateness  of  many  proposed  actions  can 
take  hours  or  days  of  precious  professional 
time  for  manual  searching  of  statutes  and 
precedent  decisions  in  order  to  formulate 
legal  Judgments.  A  system  has  been  devel- 
op>ed,  under  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center  In  Denver,  with  help  from 
the  Health  Law  Center  of  Pittsburgh  Uni- 
versity, for  autoViatically  storing,  searching, 
and  retrieving  legal  Information  required  by 
government  lawyers.  The  LITE  system 
(Legal  Information  thru  Electronics)  is  In 
successful  oper^lon  and  serving  well  to 
reduce  the  research  burdens  of  many  lawyers 
In  the  defense  departments.  LITE  hopes  to 
serve  all  Federal  agencies  that  address  legal 
Inquiries  requiring  the  search  and  retrieval 
of  information  In  its  existing  storage  bank. 
Currently,  LITE  has  the  following  Items  In 
full-text  storage  and  available  for  research: 
\JB.  Code  through  Supplement  V. 
Published  Comptroller  General  Decisions 
throxigh  Volume  44. 

Nonpubllshed     Comptroller     General     De- 
cisions from  1B64. 
Armed  Servlcep  Procurement  Regulations. 
FY  1966  Appropriation  Acts. 
DOD   International   Law   Material    (NATO 
and  selected  Status  of  Forces  Agreements ) . 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Manual. 
Air  Force  PlscaU  Law  Manual. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  considering 
action  to  augma&t  Government-wide  use  of 
the  LITE  system  and  to  extend  LITE'S  cov- 
erage to  Include  documents  and  products  not 
in  the  existing  s|stem — for  the  further  bene- 
fit of  this  community. 

SUMMARY   ODMMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 

We  have  Jus|  reviewed  the  information 
dilemma  and  th(  challenge  it  presents  to  all 
levels  and  locations  of  government  for  the 
advancement  of  their  management  and  de- 
cision-making capacity.  This  paper  has  at- 
tempted to  give  you  some  background  on  the 
problem,  includvig  the  Instigating  forces  at 
play,  the  technologies  employed,  the  systems 
approach,  the  l»formatlon  community  con- 
cept, and  examples  of  experience  In  an  as- 
sortment of  cotnmunltles.  Until  recently 
moet  of  the  effbrt  of  government  agencies 
was  devoted  to  the  development  of  individual 
and  discrete  "^sterns"  to  solve  their  im- 
mediate information  problems. 

At  this  stage,  we  might  be  unduly  critical 
of  the  profusion  of  such  unconnected  efforts 
to  establish  Inftrmatlon  "systems"  to  serve 
particular  and  urgent  ad  hoc  needs.     These 


practices  of  the  past,  however,  are  probably 
more  d«..^rvlng  of  plaudits  than  of  deroga- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances,  the  discrete 
approach  offered  the  only  practical  solution 
for  hskndling  the  problem.  In  the  past,  the 
pressure  of  need  for  better  information  to 
conduct  programs  and  activities  more  ef- 
fectively and  to  make  wiser  decisions,  left 
most  government  agencies  with  the  choice  o( 
doing  nothing  or  of  proceeding  to  develop 
their  own  information-handling  mechanisms 
in  their  own  ways. 

Nevertheless,  It  has  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  further  extension  of  the  discrete 
or  Individualistic  approach  to  information 
handling  is  not  the  way  to  go  In  the  future 
Instead,  we  must  move  In  the  direction  o! 
Integrating  separate  efforts  and  systems  to 
satisfy  the  common  needs  of  different  Infor- 
mation communities.  But  here  we  are  faced 
with  new  problems  that  require  early,  collab- 
orative action  among  units  of  government 
if  we  are  to  make  the  information-manage- 
ment progress  demanded  for  the  future  by 
the  existing  situation.  The  solutions  to  the-se 
problems  will  not  be  easy.  The  necessary 
coordination  of  closely  inter-related  existing 
systems  will  necessitate  the  achievement  ol 
such  things  as: 

Agreement  by  the  agencies  within  a  com- 
munity on  their  common  Information  and 
information-handling  needs. 

Establlsbnaent  of  comprehensive  Informa- 
tlon  on  data  bases  for  sharing  by  all  com- 
munity members. 

Consistency  of  practice  In  identifying  and 
processing  of  information  or  data. 

Development,  acceptance,  and  use  of  stand- 
ard data  codes  and  standard  computer  lan- 
guages. 

Administration  of  information  and  data 
servicing  and  processing  systems  and  centers 
There  should  be  no  doubt  that  "the  co- 
ordination of  systems"  to  benefit  different 
communities  is  much  easier  said  than  done, 
including  the  matter  of  economic  feasibility 
Moreover,  It  will  be  important  to  Insure  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  factors  In  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  data  bases  and 
it  will  require  the  use  of  many  of  the  tools 
from  the  stock  of  management  science  and 
operations  research.  Some  effort  Is  under 
way  In  some  of  these  directions.  The  Na-  ■ 
tlonal  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  example,  is 
leading  a  Government-wide  effort  toward  the 
adoption  of  standard  computer  languages. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  working  with 
interagency  groups  to  develop  standard  data 
elements  and  codes  to  insure  simplified  and^ 
common  Identification  of  the  same  things  by 
different  agencies,  l,e.,  geopolitical  designa- 
tions, personal  names,  business  names  .ind 
types.  Government  agencies  and  calendrxn, 
dates. 

Those  developments,  successes,  and  prob-^ 
lems  described  In  this  paper  could  leave  you ' 
with  either  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  for  the 
total  information  management  dilemma  or. 
instead,  with  a  feeling  of  optimism  over  the 
possibility  of  making  leap-frog  strides  in  the  . 
coming  decade,    I  believe  Inhere  Is  no  choice' 
between  optimism  and  pessimism.    The  need 
Is  so  great  that  we  must  assume  the  optimis- 
tic attitudes  that  lead  to  positive  actions  to 
overcome  the  problem.     Even  the  pessimist 
should  at  least  raise  the  question,  "How  can 
we   make  more  progress   against  this  prob- 
lem?" 

Today  we  have  a  cornucopia  of  tools,  both 
tried  and  Innovative,  for  building  more  el- 
fectlve  Information  management  systems  to 
benefit  all  levels  of  management  lif-meeting 
the  challenge  of  space-age  declslon-makir.g 
Tomorrow  the  stockpile  of  tools  will  be  re- 
fined and  enlarged  through  the  creative  ef- 
fort of  talented  people  who  want  to  move 
forward.  Assistance  and  support  will  be 
needed  from  each  of  you  who  has  displayed 
interest  by  attending  this  Panel  or  by  read- 
ing this  paper. 


PESTICIDES  THREATEN  FUTURE 
OP  HUNTING  OF  GAME  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  NEXSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  to  fish  and  wildlife  posed  by  the 
continuing  widespread  use  of  DDT  and 

other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  is  be- 
coming more  widely  recognized  every 
day.  The  long-range  effects  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  these  pesticides  are  not  yet 
established.  But  the  potential  is  present 
for  damage  to  humans  as  well  as  to  fish 
and  wildlife. 

My  proposal  to  restrict  sale  of  DDT 
has  brought  letters  from  scier. lists  and 
laymen  throughout  the  country  express- 
ing their  serious  concerns  over  the  wide- 
spread, indiscriminate  use  of  those  pesti- 
cides. 

This  concern  is  reflected  in  the  de- 
cision of  Outdoor  Life,  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  outdoor  magazines,  to  feature  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  dangers  of  using 
certain  pesticides.  The  first  piece, 
placed  in  the  Record  when  the  DDT  pro- 
posal was  introduced,  reported  evidence 
of  damage  to  fish  life. 

The  second  article,  in  the  September 
issue  now  on  newsstands,  explores  the 
consequences  of  pesticide  use  for  game- 
birds  and  game  animals.  It  deals  with 
what  the  authors  term  "the  very  real 
threat"  these  poisons  pose  to  both  man- 
kind and  the  future  of  hunting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  on  pesticides,  written  by  Dr.  David 
B.  Peakall  and  Ben  East,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  those  concerned 
about  the  problem  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lets    Not    Kill    Ourselves — Part    2:     The 
Threat  to   HrNTiNO 

W  PESTICIDE  USE  GOES  UNCHECKED.  GAME  MAY 
BE  TOO  SCARCE  TO  HUNT  OK  UNSAFE  TO  E.\T 
(By  Dr.  David  B.  Peakall  and  Ben  East) 
(In  Part  One  of  "Let's  Not  Kill  Ourselve*" 
In  Outdoor  Life  last  month.  Dr.  Peakall,  a 
biochemist  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  In  Syracuse  and  a  research  associate  of 
the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  at  Cornell 
University,  and  Ben  East,  Outdoor  Life's 
senior  field  editor,  reviewed  the  effects  of 
pesticides  on  fish  and  fishing.  That  article 
and  this  one  are  based  on  extensive  investi- 
gations, Including  a  survey  of  the  game  and 
fish  departments  of  each  of  the  50  States. 
Here  In  Part  2,  the  authors  present  their 
findings  on  the  consequences  of  pesticides 
for  game  birds  and  game  animals,  and  the 
very  real  threat  the  poisons  pose  to  the  fu- 
ture of  hunting — and  man.) 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  Dan  Berger.  making 
an  Investigation  for  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, went  on  an  unusual  hunt.  He  car- 
ried no  gun  and  did  not  Intend  to  kill  any- 
thing. He  was  searching  for  acrjve,  occu- 
pied nests  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  or  duck 
hawk,  the  fearless,  death-dealing  bird  of 
prey  that  has  been  prized  by  falconers  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sport. 

Berger  spent  five  months  in  the  field,  cov- 
ering the  entire  range  of  the  peregrine  in 
the  northeastern  U.S.  and  eastern  Canada 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  checking  all 
the  sites  where  the  birds  were  known  to  have 
nested  In  the  past.  He  did  not  find  a  single 
occupied  neet.  On  the  basis  of  his  survey 
and  other  evidence,  ornithologists  now  agree 
that  the  duck  hawk  has  disappeared  totally 


from  a  part  of  the  continent  where  200  to  300 
pairs  had  nested  hardly  more  than  10  years 
ago. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  happening  to  two 
other  predatory  birds,  the  bald  eagle  and  the 
osprey,  aiul  for  the  same  reason.  Pesticide 
residues,  reaching  these  birds  through  their 
food  chain,  are  wiping  them  out. 

The  bald  eagle  is  in  serious  trouble  in  the 
eastern  half  of  this  country  and  Canada. 
The  number  of  nesting  pairs  has  dropped 
sharply,  and  many  that  nest  fall  to  produce 
young.  In  one  recent  case  In  Ontario,  only 
one  eaglet  was  hatched  from  12  active  nests 
under  oljservation.  Virtually  all  the  nests 
around  Lake  Michigan  have  failed  in  recent 
years  In  the  Southeastern  states  in  1963, 
reproduction  was  successful  In  only  96  out  of 
230  nests. 

The  story  of  the  osprey  Is  much  the  same. 
The  colonies  In  New  England  and  Long  Is- 
land, N,y..  have  shrunk  to  one  tenth  of  the 
numbers  present  lees  than  20  years  ago,  and 
bird  authCH-iues  predict  that  the  fish  hawk 
will  cease  to  breed  in  the  Northeastern  U.S, 
by  1970. 

The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
found  DDT  in  almost  all  eagle  (;iarcasseE  It  has 
examined.  In  fish  taken  from  oeprey  nests.  . 
and  In  osprey  and  eagle  eggs  that  failed  to 
hatch.  The  peregrine  disappeared  too  sud- 
denly for  any  studies  to  be  made,  but  In 
England,  where  the  same  bird  is  now  declin- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate,  pesticide  residues 
are  being  found  In  dead  hawks  and  in  fertile 
eggs.  There  is  little  doubt  that  pesticides, 
acquired  from  their  prey  and  accumulating* 
in  their  bodies  are  sending  all  three  birds 
down  the  road  to  extinction. 

These  three  are  not  ol  major  interest  to 
hunters.  In  fact,  many  sportsmen  take  .i 
dim  view  of  all  birds  of  prey  and  would 
hardly  mourn  tJieir  passing  if  they  disap- 
peared altostether.  But  the  fate  of  the  eagle, 
osprey,  and  peregrine  is  significant  to  hunt- 
ers, whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  These 
birds  provide  whnt  Is  probably  the  best- 
proved  example  we  have  of  the  long-range 
effects  of  DDT  and  other  pesticides  on  birds. 
What  is  happening  to  them  can  also  happen 
to  pheasants,  quail,  grouse,  watexfowl.  and 
other  gamebirds  and  game  animals  as  well 
In  some  instances,  it  already  has. 

How  far  things  have  proeressed  in  that  di- 
rection may  be  Judged  by  this  fact:  of  2  300 
specimens  of  birds  and  mammals  from  22 
suites  and  three  Canadian  provinces  ex- 
amined at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  re- 
search center  at  Patuxent.  Maryland,  1,753 
were  found  to  contain  varying  amounts  of 
pesticide  residues. 

It  is  harder  to  find  proof  of  pesticide  effects 
on  gamebirds  and  animals  than  on  fiEh.  Less 
research  has  been  undertaken,  fewer  outright 
kills  occur,  and  the  consequences  are  harder 
to  tr.ice.  Dead  fish  in  a  lake  or  stream  are 
easily  seen  and  counted,  but  a  game  popula- 
tion may  suffer  a  severe  drop  without  leaving 
much  to  show  what  happened. 

Of  the  evidence  that  is  available,  however, 
none  can  be  called  reasstirlng,  much  Is  down- 
right alarming,  and  proved  cases  of  kills  are 
by  no  means  lacking. 

The  classic  example  is  the  f,re-ant  control 
program  in  the  Soxith  a  few  years  ago.  Tlie 
story  has  been  told  before  but  bears  repeat- 
ins. 

Though  the  fire  ant  had  been  around  since 
the  1920's,  not  until  1957  did  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  decide  to  go  after  It  in  a 
big  way,  with  pesticides.  A  crash  eradication 
program  was  launched,  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment putting  up  $2,500,000  which  was  to 
be  matched  by  state  or  local  funds.  Protests 
from  state  game  departments  and  other 
agencies  mounted  to  a  national  furor  but 
went  unheeded.  By  the  time  the  program 
started  to  fade  out.  around  1960,  some 
2,500,000  acres  had  been  treated  with  dleldrln 


and     heptachlor     at    a    cost    of    at    least 
«15.000,000. 

The  result  was  outright  failure  and  worse. 
The  fire  ant  was  not  wiped  out,  but  wildlife 
losses  were  staf;gerlng.  Their  exact  extent 
will  never  be  known,  but  studies  showed  that 
the  quail  population  dropped  90  to  100  per- 
cent, wild  turkeys  suffered  severe  lasses ,  and 
coons  and  other  animals  all  but  disappeared 
from  some  areas.  The  consequences  to  win- 
tering woodcock  were  never  measured. 

More  recently,  at  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  a 
4, 000 -acre  area,  part  of  which  had  been  used 
to  train  hunting  dogs,  was  treated  with  three 
pounds  of  dleldrln  per  acre  to  kill  Japanese 
beetles.  The  result  wa*  almost  total  an- 
nihilation of  quail  and  rabbits.  Twenty- 
seven  deed  bobwhltes  were  found  in  one  45- 
acre  field,  and  dead  cottontails  In  the  same 
field  totaled  161, 

On  July  12.  U.S.  Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
ol  Wisconsin,  intrwSuced  a  bill  to  ban  the 
sale  oi  DDT.  In  a  Senate  speech.  Sen  Nel- 
so.N  said  •  "We  do  not  know  the  long-term 
effect  of  DDT  on  human  beings,  but  the 
evidence  of  its  devastating  effect  on  wildlife 
sliould  be  due  cause  tor  alarm  What  a 
great  irony  it  would  be  If,  in  our  frantic 
efforts  to  kill  insects,  we  eliminated  man  and 
made  the  world  safe  for  bugs." 

Robert  Janizen,  chief  of  game  manage- 
ment in  .^rlzona,  cites  a  flagrant  case  in  that 
st.ate  two  years  ago.  Somebody  with  a  bird 
problem,  real  or  fancied,  found  out  that  a 
chemical  marketed  lor  fly  control  would  kill 
unwanted  birds.  If  it  was  painted  on  surfaces 
where  they  alight.  ".\s  near  as  we  can  piece 
the  events  together,  the  chemical  was 
painted  or'sprayed  near  grain-storage  facili- 
ties and  a  feed  lot  where  birds  were  flock- 
ing," Jantzen  says  •'They  picked  It  up 
through  their  feet,  and  3.000  whltewtng  and 
mourning  doves  were  killed.  " 

Many  state  game  departments  believe 
there  is  greater  danger  from  cumulative 
buildup  of  pesticide  residues,  finally  cutting 
down  game  populations  or  hindering  repro- 
duction, th.in  from  outright  kills  right  after 
spraying. 

"Acute  effects  on  fish  and  game  are  easy  lo 
observe,  but  long-term  effects  are  dlfficurt  to 
assess,"  William  E,  Towell,  director  of  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission,  points 
out.  And  a  Utah  biologist  adds,  "Too  often, 
people  are  prone  to  judge  the  adverse  effects 
of  pesticides  by  whether  they  kill  after  the 
initial  application.  Where  wildlife  is  con- 
cerned, the  more  Important  thing  Is  how 
they  affect  the  bird  or  animal  later  on  " 

In  Wyoming,  more  than  500  000  acres  ha-  e 
been  sprayed  with  2,4-D  since  1952  to  kill 
sagebrush,  grow  grass,  and  Improve  range 
lands  for  stock.  The  same  kind  of  program 
has  been  carried  out  in  many  Western  states. 
Last  summer  after  a  study  of  one  13.000- 
acre  tract,  Warren  Higby,  a  Wyoming  game 
biologist,  spoke  at  a  Western  states  sage- 
grouse  workshop  in  Colorado  and  summed 
up  the  consequences  of  the  spraying  In  these 
words: 

"Sagebrush  removal  is  what  was  at  first 
suspected — the  worst  possible  news  for  sage 
grouse" 

Higby  then  went  on  to  report  that  between 
tlie  spring  of  1961,  when  spraying  was  begun 
on  this  study  area,  and  1964,  when  it  was 
completed,  the  grouse  population  plum- 
meted from  a  known  600  birds  to  a  point 
where  a  winter  count  revealed  only  12.  In 
the  spring  of  1965,  all  strutting  grounds  were 
deserted. 

Michigan  conservation  officials  suroect. 
but  up  to  now  have  been  unable  to  prove, 
that  pesticides  are  a  factor  in  a  slow  but 
steady  drop  in  the  pheasant  population  In 
some  of  the  prime  rlngneck  range  of  that 
state.  They  are  currently  conducting  a 
special  four-county  study  to  determine  the 
facts. 
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Of  all  tbe  gazneblrds  of  tbU  country,  prob- 
ably none  la  inora  apt  to  auSar  (ratn  pea- 
Uclda  eSecta  than  tbe  woodcock.  b«caua«  lt« 
food  ocnuUte  lo  largsly  of  earthworms.  Teats 
have  shown  raoently  that  up  to  35  percent 
of  tbe  DDT  applied  to  an  area  may  recoaln 
uncbanged  In  the  aoll  for  as  long  as  flye 
years.  Worma  UTlng  In  tbe  contaminated 
Moll  pick  up  tbe  poison  and  pass  It  along  to 
tbe  birds  that  eat  tham.  There  have  been 
oountleaa  cases  of  robin  klUs  after  spraying 
to  check  Dutch  elm  disease,  and  what  hap- 
pens to  robins  seems  sure  to  happen  to  wixxl- 
oock  as  well. 

Of  woodcock  coUected  In  New  Brunswick 
for  study  In  recent  years,  86  out  ot  100  xin- 
talned  either  DDT  or  heptachlor.  botb  of 
which  belong  to  the  family  of  long-Uatlng 
chlorinated  hydrooarbont.  Some  birds 
showed  r««lduas  of  both.  In  IMl.  the  ievels 
found  were  three-tenths  of  a  part  per  mil- 
lion of  heptachlor  and  a^o  p.p.m.  of  DDT. 
By  IMS,  tbey  had  climbed  to  THo  P-P-m.  of 
heptachlor  and  6>io  of  DDT. 

Both  of  these  poisons  remain  unchanged — 
do  not  disintegrate  and  become  harmless — 
for  long  pertods  at  time  In  aoll,  water,  plants, 
and  fiT^)"^*'f  Both  can  be  concentrated  by 
any  11t1i«  thing  that  takes  them  In  and 
passed  up  tbe  food  chain  as  residuea  In 
greater  and  greater  amounts. 

The  IJJS.  Food  and  Dnig  Administration 
has  fixed  at  sere  tbe  level  d  heptachlor  per- 
mitted in  meat  offered  for  sale.  In  other 
words,  tbe  stuff  Is  too  dangerous  for  humans 
to  take  r^i^^f^i"  with.  This  means  that  most 
of  tbe  woodcock  mlgraUng  across  the  eastern 
UJ3.  from  New  Brunswick,  whether  they  are 
picking  up  the  pesticide  on  their  breeding 
grounds  or  In  their  wintering  areas,  are  not 
fit  for  hunutn  consumption  If  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  safeguards  are  to  be  heeded. 
A  study  of  the  effects  of  pesticides  on 
pheasants  has  been  under  way  In  California 
since  1963.  and  a  sxunmary  report  was  Issued 
last  fall  by  tbe  Department  of  Fish  and 
Oame.  The  study  area  Is  one  with  a  good 
pheasant  population  and  large  acreages  of 
rice,  and  It  had  been  sprayed  heavily  with 
DDT  and  dleldrln.  At  tbe  start  of  the  study, 
nearly  half  at  the  year's  hatch  of  young 
pbeasants  died  before  tbey  were  six  weeks 
old.  In  mature  birds,  the  pesticide  levels 
averaged  741  p.pjn.  and  ranged  as  high  as 
2.030.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  set  seven  p.pjn.  as  the  maximum  amount 
of  DDT  permitted  In  meat  sold  for  human 
use. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  use  of 
DDT  In  rlce-plantlng  operations  was  banned 
In  1963.  Orowers  have  cooperated,  and  there 
has  been  a  marked  decline  In  residue  levels 
since.  But  when  the  situation  was  at  Its 
worst,  pheasants  were  being  hunted,  and 
prestunably  eaten,  that  contained  more  than 
400  times  as  much  of  these  residues  as  federal 
authorities  consider  safe. 

Not  many  pesticide  studies  have  been  made 
on  game  animals.  Including  big  ijEame, 
though  Missouri  Is  now  conducting  research 
on  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  whltetaU  deer 
and  cottontail  rabbits,  and  In  Colorado  a 
similar  project  Is  under  way  dealing  with 
mule  deer,  with  special  attention  to  fertility, 
reproduction,  and  winter  survival. 

Only  last  fall,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration reported  that  scientists  from  Penn- 
sylvania University  have  exploded  the  long- 
held  belief  tbat  plants  cannot  absorb  these 
poisons  from  tbe  soil.  Tliey  found  that  even 
though  a^forage  crop  was  not  sprayed  In  tbe 
year  of  harvest,  pesticides  from  previous 
sprayings  were  taken  up  by  and  distributed 
through  the  unsprayed  plants.  This  means 
that  deer,  antelope,  rabbits,  and  other  game 
animals  In  sprayed  areas  will  almost  Inevita- 
bly pick  up  and  accumulate  residues. 

Studies  on  mule  deer  and  elk  in  Montana 
have  already  shown  concentrations  of  DDT 
as  high  as  185  p.pjn.  in  deer  stomachs  a 
month  after  spraying,  and  subsequent  levels 


of  up  to  42  p.pJb.  in  animals  from  forests 
treated  for  sprue*  budwonn.  Animals  from 
range  lands  sprayed  with  dlfeldrln  tat  grass- 
hopper control  contained  up  to  3.yio  ppjn. 
of  this  even  mors  toxic  pesticide. 

The  blg-Bcale  ^praying  program  currently 
under  way  in  some  Western  states,  using  2,4- 
D  to  kill  sagebrush  on  millions  of  acres  as  a 
means  of  Improvtog  the  range  for  graizlng,  is 
not  only  posing  a  deadly  threat  to  sage 
grouse  but  Is  causing  no  little  concern  among 
state  game  departments,  outfitters,  guides, 
and  hunters,  wl»  fear  the  long-range  con- 
sequences to  deer  and  antelope.  Those  who 
defend  the  sprajdng  say  there  Is  no  risk  to 
game  animals,  but  opponents  point  to  the 
fact  that  stockmtn  are  warned  to  keep  their 
cattle  off  the  sprayed  areas  for  a  year. 

A  spokesman  ttr  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, which  thares  responsibility  for  the 
program  with  the  Forest  Service,  told  Out- 
door Life.  "We  <>D  keep  cattle  off  for  a  year, 
not  so  much  to  protect  the  cattle  as  to  give 
grass  a  chance  to  develop."  He  did  not  deny, 
however,  that  tke  spraying  may  poee  some 
threat  to  stock,  ftnd  Its  critics  contend  that 
this  precaution  belles  its  harmless  nature. 
"There  can  be  no  question  that  both  deer 
and  antelope  art  In  danger  from  the  long- 
range  effects  of  this  sagebrush  spraying."  a 
Montana  game  cfficlal  says.  "The  treatment 
of  big-game  ran|es  with  herbicides  has  been 
our  most  serious  problem,"  adds  Harry  Wood- 
ward, director  of  the  Colorado  game  dejwirt- 
ment.  "In  our  Healings  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Managemont.  we  oppose  any  spraying 
of  critical  winter  deer  range." 

The  fact  that  deer  can  also  be  killed  out- 
right by  pesticides.  Jvtst  as  small  game  can, 
was  proved  conclusively  In  Mississippi  in  the 
summer  of  1964,  Sixty-one  dead  whltetalls 
were  found  In  aa  area  along  the  Quiver  River, 
17  of  them  around  a  small  lake  at  the  edge 
of  a  field  of  soyt>eans  that  had  been  treated 
with  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticide. 
Examination  of  the  carcasses  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  acute  pesticide  poisoning  had 
been  the  cause  at  death. 

As  In  the  cas  of  contaminated  fish,  the 
accumulation  ol  pesticide  residues  In  game- 
blrds  and  animals  raises  a  grave  question 
for  hunters,  on*  that's  entirely  apart  from 
the  loes  and  damage  to  wildlife  populations. 
Will  the  day  cotne  when  hunting  will  have 
to  be  halted  ov«r  large  areas  of  this  country 
because  wild  game  is  no  longer  safe  to  eat? 
Even  tbe  mention  of  such  a  possibility  may 
sound  nice  scars  stviff.  but  the  threat  Is  real 
enough  bo  that  Becretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  In  a  healing  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee three  years  ago.  warned  of  that 
danger:  "If  the  levels  of  jjestlclde  residues  In 
gameblrds  continue  to  rise,  thousands  of 
acres  of  prime  wildlife  habitat  may  have  to 
be  closed  to  hunting."  The  Secretary  re- 
peated his  warning  In  a  magazine  article  only 
last  year. 

Others  concuf .  Some  Canadian  provinces 
have  expressed  concern  over  tbe  hazard  to 
woodcock,  and  the  California  Department 
of  Public  Healtli  thought  the  rlngneck  sit- 
uation serious  though  so  that  It  carried  out 
an  Investigation  of  residues  In  pheasants  in 
1963.  Estimating  that  about  75  jjercent  of 
the  game  taketi  home  by  Illinois  hunters 
these  days  contains  residues  of  the  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons.  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Scott, 
of  the  Illinois  Hatural  History  Survey,  warns 
that  It  Is  certainly  not  beyond  Imagination 
that  specific  arpas  might  have  to  be  closed 
to  hunting  as  a  consequence.  "It  may  be 
better  to  act  then  to  react."  he  adds. 

Because  of  th*  toxic  nature  of  these  chem- 
icals and  because  they  are  so  long-lasting, 
so  widely  distributed,  and  are  known  to  build 
up  and  have  serious  cumulative  effects,  the 
VS.  Pood  and  ^rug  Administration  enforces 
strict  rules  govvnlng  the  levels  of  their  resi- 
dues permitted  In  human  food  sold  In  Inter- 
state commerca.  The  maximum  of  DDT  al- 
lowed In  meat  Is  seven  parts  per  million,  as 


we  mentioned  earlier.  In  potatoes  It  Is  one 
p.pjn..  and  In  milk  aero.  In  the  case  of 
hepta(dUor,  the  level  Is  aero  In  both  meat 
and  milk.  In  areas  as  widely  separated  as 
Denver,  Baltimore,  and  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, dairy  farmers  have  been  compelled 
to  dump  thcusands  of  pounds  of  milk  dally 
for  long  periods  of  time  when  It  was  found 
to  be  contaminated. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  rules  enforced  In  the 
case  of  farm  products,  what  Is  the  risk  in 
eating  game  and  fish  carrying  far  higher 
levels  of  the  poison  residues? 

Fortunately,  the  pesticide  concentrations 
are  highest  In  fat,  including  that  around  the 
Internal  organs,  and  the  bulk  of  such  fat  is 
removed  In  dressing  and  cooking.  (In  some 
areas  of  Idaho,  hunters  have  been  cautioned 
to  trim  away  elk  and  deer  fat  before  eating 
the  meat,  because  of  high  concentrations  of 
DDT.)  And  since  the  levels  permitted  in 
human  food  are  considered  safe  for  pro- 
longed consumption,  eating  an  occasional 
meal  contaminated  above  those  levels  prob- 
ably would  not  be  dang:erous.  All  the  same, 
man,  like  the  larger  predators.  Is  at  the  end 
of  the  food  chain,  where  the  accumulation 
of  residues  finally  reached  its  tiltimate  peak, 
and  It  seems  doubtful  whether  sportsmen 
would  want  to  eat  many  pheasants  contain- 
ing upwards  of  2,000  p.pjn.  of  DDT  If  they 
knew  all  the  facts. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  hunting  and 
fishing  that  Is  done  and  the  proved  ability  of 
the  residues  to  build  up  in  everything  Irom 
oysters  to  man.  the  argument  that  eating 
contaminated  fish  or  game  can't  harm  hu- 
mans because  they  don't  do  It  often  enough 
doesn't  carry  much  weight  either. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  legal  safeguards 
governing  pesticide  levels  In  game  or  fish, 
except  In  the  case  of  fish  offered  lor  sale 
So.  unless  the  sportsman  sends  part  of  his 
catch  or  kill  away  for  costly  analysis  and 
waits  for  the  restUts,  he  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  It  contains  residues  or  how 
much.  For  that  reason,  if  legal  action  ever 
becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  public 
safety.  It  would  have  to  take  the  form  of 
closing  certain  areas  to  hunting  or  certain 
waters  to  fishing. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  th.it  all 
wildlife  will  ultimately  become  resistant  to 
pesticides — something  that  has  happened  in 
a  number  of  Instances  with  Insects— and 
therefore  there  Is  no  reason  for  alarm.  To 
refute  that,  it  Is  necessary  only  to  know  how 
pesticide-resistant  Insect  populations  build 
up  Many  persons  believe  that  Insects  ex- 
posed to  the  poisons  gradually  acquire  an 
Immunity,  but  that  Is  not  the  case. 

What  actually  happens  Is  that  a  few  In- 
dividuals, usually  a  fraction  of  one  percent 
of  the  total,  have  in  their  bodies  when 
spraying  Is  first  begun  an  enzyme  that  en- 
ables them  to  break  down  and  the  poison  fast 
enough  to  avoid  being  harmed.  They  sur- 
vive while  the  rest  die.  and  then  produce  the 
next  generation,  passing  along  this  built- 
in  safety  factor.  Because  the  rate  of  insect 
reprfiduction  Is  astronomical,  an  immui.f 
race  can  develop  very  quickly.  But  game- 
birds  and  animals  to  say  nothing  of  man. 
are  not  geared  to  take  a  99  percent  die-off 
to  develop  resistance. 

Despite  the  risks  Involved  In  the  wide- 
spread and  Indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides. 
It  Is  obvious  that  their  benefits  have  also 
been  enormous.  Health  authorities  have  es- 
timated th-*  In  the  first  10  years  of  its  u.se 
DDT  saved  5.000,000  lives,  largely  through  the 
elimination  of  malaria.  That  disease  has 
been  ended  as  a  serious  threat  In  areas  con- 
taining 300,000,000  persons.  No  one  would 
belittle  such  tremendous  gains  or  the  bene- 
ficial role  pesticides  have  played  In  forestry 
and  agriculture. 

What  many  scientists  and  conservatlonisu 
object  to,  and  what  hunters  and  fishermen 
need  to  worry  about,  are  spraying  programs 
carried  out  with  an  attitude  of  "To  hell  with 


the  side  effects."  As  Secretary  Udall  told  the 
Riblcoff  subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate  in  1963, 
•  Pesticides  have  enabled  us  to  achieve  major 
advances  in  many  areas.  The  question  Is  how 
they  can  be  used  without  harm  to  man  and 
the  living  natural  resources  on  which  he 
depends." 

State  game  departments  sum  up  the  prob- 
'em  this  way:  pesticides  are  required  in 
producing  certain  farm  and  forest  crops, 
suppressing  disease,  and  Increasing  human 
comfort.  But.  because  their  long-term 
effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  ulti- 
mate dangers  to  man  himself  are  not  yet 
known.  It  Is  Imperative  that  their  use  be 
regulated,  that  they  be  applied  carefully, 
precisely,  and  expertly  in  the  minimum 
i.mounts  necessary  to  do  the  Job.  ai.d  that 
more  research  be  undertaken  to  determine 
.I'.l  the  consequences  of  their  use. 

A  number  of  state  game  administrators 
report  that  the  situation  has  shown  marked 
unprovement  In  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
California,  for  Insliince.  where  Ihou.saiids  of 
geese  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ilsh  died 
in  a  single  year  In  the  past,  has  had  only 
limited  wildlife  losses  since  1963. 

These  states  are  getting  better  coopera- 
tion from  both  state  and  federal  agricultural 
agencies  and  from  federal  bureaus  Some 
have  won  the  authority  to  disapprove  spray- 
ing projects;  others  are  being  given  more  say 
in  regulating  pesticide  use.  "In  M.'irch  of 
1963.  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
intssion  became  the  nations  first  such  agency 
to  enter  Into  a  pesticide  coordination  agree- 
ment with  the  state  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." Director  Pred  Stanberry  told  Outdoor 
Life.  Several  states  now  have  similar  ar- 
rangements. 

But  even  these  states  warn  that  they  still 
lack  any  control  over  the  use  of  the  poisons 
by  individual  land  or  home  owners.  "One 
of  the  major  problems  is  the  unfortunate 
theory  that  If  one  pound  Is  good,  10  pounds 
will  be  10  times  as  good,"  says  a  Utah  game 
biologist. 

By  no  means  Is  all  the  harm  done  by  big 
spraying  programs.  For  example  a  Wyo- 
ming rancher  used  a  pesticide  to  spray  his 
cattle  and  then  washed  the  equipment  In  a 
nearby  creek.  The  result  was  a  total  kill  of 
&sh  and  fish  food  In  nine  miles  of  stream. 
In  Ohio,  a  sheep  dipper  allowed  toxaphene  to 
get  Into  a  stream,  and  18,000  fish  died.  A 
Wisconsin  farmer  cleaned  his  potato-spray- 
ing rig  at  a  bridge  over  a  trout  stream,  and 
trout  and  trout  food  were  wiped  out  for  miles 
below. 

"Our  greatest  concern  lies  with  the  small 
user  where  little  control  can  be  exercised." 
says  P.  W.  Schneider,  director  of  the  Oregon 
Game  Commission.  In  Missouri,  legislation 
that  would  regulate  all  custom  spraying, 
thus  bringing  the  small  user  and  private 
land-owner  under  control.  Is  being  consid- 
ered. 

The  very  size  of  the  pesticide  industry, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  It  has  powerful 
allies  in  government,  has  made  regulation 
difficult.  Pew  persons  have  any  idea  of  its 
magnitude. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  reported 
that,  as  of  last  year,  more  than  60,000 
registered  pesticide  formulations  were  on  the 
market,  and  the  chemical  Industry  was  pro- 
ducing almost  800.000.000  pounds  a  year. 
Retail  sales  now  total  more  than  »1  billion 
annually,  and  the  trade  foresees  a  (2  billion 
market  by  1975, 

With  few  exceptions,  the  chief  advocates 
of  the  big-scale  spraying  have  been  the  In- 
dustry Itself,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  federal  bureaus,  and  the  agri- 
culture departments  of  many  states. 
Goveriunent  agencies  have  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  protests  many  times,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
are  ant  fiasco,  and  the  pesticide  maker*  have 
scofled  repeatedly  at  warnings  of  potential 
risk. 
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Last  year,  for  example,  a  large  chemical 
corporation  Jeered  at  Rachel  Carson  this 
way:  "Spring  busted  out  all  over  In  1965, 
Just  as  It  did  In  1964,  1963.  and  even  1962. 
Trees  leafed,  birds  sang  fish  leaped  Spring 
was  exuberant,  not  the  silent  type  of  the  late 
Miss  Carson's  nightmares.  If  you've  been 
waiting  for  the  sights  and  sounds  of  spring 
to  cease,  take  a  deep  breath  and  relax.  You 
can  look  for  even  finer  reruns  in  years  to 
come.  '  A  Department  of  Agriculture  .'^pokes- 
man  seconded  this  blithe  outburst  with  the 
a.'stounding  statement  that  "Because  studies 
have  yielded  no  scientific  evidence  that  DDT 
has  caused  any  damage  to  human  beings, 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm." 

If  that  is  true,  one  must  wonder  why  the 
Pood  and  Drug  AdnUnlstratlon  has  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  so  strictly  the  pesticide 
residues  permitted  in  human  food.  In  the 
light  of  proved  damage  done  by  irresponsible 
and  reckless  spraying  programs  in  tiie  past, 
it  would  be  a  bold  prophet  indeed  who  would 
say  that  a  continuation  of  the  same  prac- 
tices does  not  spell  greater  risk 

The  remedies  are  clear.  To  start  with, 
state  game  departments  and  federal  wildlife 
ager..7;es  need  to  be  given  a  greater  voice  in 
determining  where,  whether,  and  how  pesti- 
cides shall  be  used.  Tliey  and  the  sportsmen 
m  back  of  them  must  demand  that  spraying 
projects,  big  or  little,  be  Judged  by  the  conse- 
quences they  will  have  for  fish  and  game 
as  well  as  by  what  they  will  accomplish  for 
crops  or  forests.  They  must  ask  whether 
the  harm  Is  likely  to  outweigh  the  good,  and 
they  must  Insist  on  knowing  whether  some 
less  dangerous  chemical  or  alternative  con- 
trol method  might  work  as  well.  "Most  of 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  should  not  be 
used  In  areas  where  fish  and  wildlife  abound, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all,"  says  the  Idaho  game 
agency. 

There  Is  also  the  most  urgent  need  to  carry 
out  continuing  research  tliat  will  yield  more 
facts  about  the  consequences  of  spraying,  in- 
cluding periodic  checks  to  keep  track  of  the 
levels  of  residues  In  fish  and  game. 

Unless  these  things  are  done,  the  evidence 
up  to  now  suggests  strongly  that  we  mav  well 
be  headed  for  a  silent  autumn  as  well  as  a 
silent  spring,  an  autumn  when  guns  will  be 
stilled  because  game  in  a  pesticide-poisoned 
environment  has  become  too  scarce  to  hunt 
or  is  no  longer  safe  to  eat. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  A 
TEXAS  SERVICEMAN  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  TO  HIS  PARENTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  excerpts 
from  a  letter  written  from  a  Texas  serv- 
iceman in  South  Vietnam  to  his  parents. 
I  believe  this  letter  clearly  and  power- 
fully states  the  dedication,  desire  and 
devotion  which  our  men  have.  Those  of 
us  here  at  home  can  learn  a  good  deal 
from  this  man's  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mother  and  Daddy  :  Let  me  be  seriotis 
a  few  minutes  and  tell  you  what  I  believe 
about  this  war  Its  a  crazy  war!  None  like 
there  has  ever  been.  But  a  war  (un- 
declared by  the  U.S.)  in  which  we  must  win. 
There  are  two  wars  going  on  here,  the  fight- 
ing man's  war;  and  the  social -physiological 
war. 

The  fighting  man's  war  has  been  going  on 
here  for  20  years.  Before  Vietnam,  it  was 
Prench-Indochlna.  Whatever  the  name  of 
the  country  the  war  is  basically  the  same, 
people  fighting  for  freedom  And  against 
communism. 


I  was  on  a  Med  Cap  last  week.  We  went 
out  12  miles  into  V.C.  controlled  area  to  a 
small  village.  The  corpsmen  and  a  chaplain 
were  among  those  we  escorted.  In  this  vil- 
lage I  saw  people  my  age  and  younger,  some 
even  4  and  5  years  old.  with  a  leg  or  an  arm 
missing  Why.  because  of  war.  Either  blown 
off.  or  rotted  off  because  gangrene  had  set 
in  a  wound  The  most  heart  sickening  one  I 
saw  was  a  18-year-old  girl.  She  was  very 
pretty,  even  through  the  dirt  and  rags  she 
Was  wear:ng  Her  right  leg  was  cut  off  from 
above  the  knee.  She  was  hopping  around 
on  a  crude  made  crutch.  She  smiled  at  us 
as  we  entered  the  village.  She  has  been  walk- 
ing around  on  one  leg  for  14  years.  Though 
the  smile,  you  can  almost  see  fear,  per- 
manently fixed  on  her  face.  The  eyes  were 
those  of  a  lonely  person. 

That  IS  one  of  the  best  reasons  why  we 
can't  leave  here  before  we  finish  what'  was 
stjirted  tweiity  years  ago.  when  I  wa*.  barely 
walKing.  If  this  aggression  isn't  stopped 
here.  now.  it  will  spread  through  all  ol  SE 
A£la,  and  in  time  to  my  home  and  I  don't 
want  my  cliildren  or  your  grandchildren 
fighting  this  kind  of  people  on  home  soil. 
My  children  will  grow  up  in  a  free  country, 
and  live  In  a  free  country  because  of  what 
we  are  doing  over  here  now.  I  pray  to  God 
for  this. 

The  elders  of  the  villages  are  still  fighting 
for  what  we  have  had  all  our  lives  (free- 
dom). Even  though  their  homes  have  been 
destroyed  many  times,  their  crops  destroyed 
by  the  eCects  of  20  years  of  war.  And  their 
families  killed  or  maimed  by  the  greedy,  ter- 
roristic Viet  Cong  That's  why  we  must  see 
this  through  To  let  them  taste  freedom, 
which  I  had  20  years  before.  And  freedom 
to  the  young  who  have  never  awakened  to 
a  free  day. 

Why  is  it  a  "crazy"  war.  One,  in  which, 
like  WW  II.  you  can't  sweep  through,  like 
Salpan  and  Wake  Islands.  If  we  did  this 
we  would  be  killing  the  people  not  freeing 
them.  There  are  no  fronts  and  rears.  It's 
a  circle  Fighting  In  every  direction.  What 
makes  it  so  hard?  The  18  year  old  girl  may 
have  a  brother  who  is  a  viet  Cong.  There 
is  no  positive  way  of  distinguishing  them. 

This  is  where  the  social-physiological  war 
comes  in  While  we  are  fighting  we  are  Uy- 
Ing  to  reestablish  a  village  government,  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  back  on  their  feet,  and 
to  turn  these  'V.C.  brothers"  back  to  loyal 
Vietnamese.  This  type  of  war  Is  a  harder 
one.  We  may  not  lose  as  many  men,  but 
yie  "physi-war  "  will  lake  longer. 
^  The  two  peoples  (U.S.  and  R.V.N)  are 
making  progress.     But  it  will  take  time. 

All  of  this  is  why  I'm  glad  to  be  a  part  of 
this  "crazy  "  war.  I'm  very  proud  to  be  with 
a  unit  that  has  done  a  tremendous  Job  in 
both  types  of  this  war.  And  very  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  the  cotintry  strong  enough  and 
willing  enough  to  help  out  people  in  this 
situation. 

It's  times  like  this  that  me  realize  how 
very  proud  I  am  to  be  an  American. 

Now.  you  have  my  views  on  this  war. 
May  sound  hard  to  understand.  But  Mother 
and  I>addy.  it's  a  feeling  that  when  I  hear 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  my  body  breaks 
out  in  goose  bumps.  And  I  feel  like  I'm 
10  feet  tall.  Whether  my  part  In  this  war 
be  big  or  small,  I  will  have  a  personal  feeling 
or  accomplishment. 

There  has  been  one  special  lime  thus  far 
that  I  feel  like,  if  I  accomplished  nothing  else 
while  I'm  over  here.  I  have  contributed  to  my 
part  One  night  we  had  hot  pad  alert  (stand 
by  for  24  hour  period)  and  around  2:30  in 
the  morning  we  scrambled.  And  for  2'^  to 
3  hours  we  loaded  and  reloaded  planes  as 
fast  as  they  left,  dropped  their  ordnance  and 
returned.  What  were  they  doing.  Saving 
the  lives  of  18  marines  caught  on  a  hill 
7  or  8  miles  from  here.  What  our  pilots  did 
with  the  ordnance  4  of  us  hung  Is  already 
legendary.      Its    been    called    the    best    air 
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support  m  aviation  hlBtory.  They  dropped 
naplaxa  bombe  (flr«  bombs)  rockets  and 
guna  50  feet  trom  tbou  18  marliieB.  And 
killed  some  300  or  more  V.C.  ThU  wa«  aU 
at  nlgbt.  Tbe  target  was  marked  wltb  band 
grenade  smoke  signals,  tbrown  by  band. 
This  Is  a  flnt  in  that  a  band  grenade  can 
only  be  thrown  about  40  to  60  feet.  Not  one 
marine  was  Injured  by  the  ordnance  the 
pilots  dropped.  K  staff  sergeant  on  that  bill 
that  night  is  up  for  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
S/Sgt.  Howard.  His  hair  turned  white  in  the 
twelTe  hovirs  he  was  up  there.  He  said 
without  the  air  support  we  gave  blm  none  ol 
them  would  have  made  It  out  alive.  I  feel 
as  U  I  helped  save  their  Uves  (Indirectly)  by 
loading  and  fusing  the  bomba  that  were 
dropped.  Tbat  night  has  made  my  4  years 
In  ordnance  worth  every  minute. 
Love, 

J/ ex. 


A  NEW  MARITIME  POLICY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
decisive  vote,  saved  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration from  permanent  burial  in 
the  massive  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. By  doing  so.  the  House  toolc  the 
first  decisive  step  in  many  montlis  to 
save  the  American  merchant  marine 
from  the  "deep  six." 

The  Congress  has  been  waiting  since 
January  1965  for  the  new  mariUme  pol- 
icy which  the  aOmlnistration  has  so 
Ions  promised.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  had  a  policy  gap  which  has  con- 
tributed to  an  ever-increasing  ship  gap. 
In  2  days  of  hearings,  which  I  held 
earlier  this  summer  on  the  general  in- 
adequacy of  our  fleet,  it  was  firmly  es- 
tablished that  our  present  maritime 
strengUi  was  InsufDclent  to  meet  any 
secondary  emergency  so  long  as  we  are 
so  deeply  committed  in  Vietnam.  It  was 
further  established  that  the  majority  of 
our  active  fieet  Is  overage,  our  reserve 
fleet  unreliable,  and  our  replacement  pro- 
gram 90  ships  behind. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  and  in  spite 
of  the  clear  implications  of  the  success- 
ful fight  to  keep  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration Independent,  that  overwhelm- 
ing House  vote  was  accompanied  by  a 
report  by  the  distinguished  maritime  edi- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  Sim  on  the  private 
admission  of  administration  forces  that 
budget  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967 
already  have  "washed  away"  to  only  9 
ships  from  the  13  announced  in  Janu- 
ary. In  her  Sun  article,  Mrs.  Bentley 
goes  on  to  report  that  the  original  13  was 
the  lowest  number  ever  planned  under 
our  ship  replacement  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Bentley's  article  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  Ausust  26,  1966,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Aaomro    thk    Watbuhont — Dxsprrs    Othks 

SmntUTO,  Va.  Cxrrs  Ships  Funds 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

WAaBiNOTOit. — Kvery  week  additional  facts 
come  out  to  emphasize  the  plight  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  the  buffeting 
around  It  la  receiving  in  Waahlngon. 

The  latest  is  the  private  admission  by  Ad- 
ministration forces  that  the  budget  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1967  already  have  "waanea 
away"  to  only  nine  ships — ^from  the  thirteen 


announced  in  January.  The  thirteen  flgtire 
was  criticized  severely  because  that  was  the 
lowest  number  ever  constructed  in  the  United 
States  since  the  ship-replacement  program 
began  at  full  seals  In  1958. 
But  nine  I 

BESORT   B*0   TO    A    LIBEBTT 

And  this  at  a  time  when  our  supply  of 
ships  has  become  so  short  that  a  Liberty  was 
Included  In  the  latest  group  of  vessels  to  be 
broken  out  of  mothballs  to  keep  the  pipeline 
flowing  to  Vletnafc. 

OfBctals  explain  this  away  by  the  assertion 
that  the  S.S.  Be*jamin  Chew  Is  a  modified 
Liberty  and  is  stippKJsed  to  be  raster  than 
the  normal  8-to-lO-knot  Liberties  which 
were  ruled  as  beltig  obsolete  less  than  a  year 
after  World  War  II  was  under  way.  Engi- 
neers doubt  that  she  will  have  the  speed  of 
a  Victory,  which  the  Government  claims  she 
does. 

But  another  fact  Is  that  her  holds  are  still 
the  Liberty  type,  limiting  the  types  of  car- 
goes. 

AID   SIEKS   GRAIN   SHIPS 

And  the  Agenct  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  reporteci  to  be  checking  Into  what 
other  Liberties  are  available  In  the  reserve 
fleet  because  tliey  need  bottoms  to  carry 
emergency  gralne  to  needy  foreign  nations 
such  as  India. 

The  total  nuitber  of  Victory  vessels  left 
In  the  mothballBd  fleet  Is  33.  of  which  at 
least  six  already  have  been  rejected  as  worth- 
less since  the  Tletnam  crisis  began.  The 
Others  are  troopers  which  would  have  to  be 
converted — but  atlll  of  World  War  II  vintage. 

Certainly  it  aniyone  needed  additional  con- 
vincing that  ships  are  here  to  stay,  that  they 
are  needed  to  kaep  this  country  going  both 
economically  an4  defense-wise,  that  evidence 
is  being  g^ven  dlilly  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  as 
the  pipeline  keeps  humming  between  Pacific 
Coast  ports  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
m'naMaka's  forecasts 

Actually  there  are  more  ships  engaged  In 
this  operation  today  than  there  were  In 
Korea — and  this  Is  five  years  after  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  SeclEtary  of  Defense,  told  Con- 
gress that  air  tmnsport  would  replace  ships. 
Only  this  Marcli,  he  told  another  subcom- 
mittee that  it  was  not  necessary  to  worry 
about  keeping  American  ships  operating  by 
cargo  preftrencp  cargoes  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

Another  jirvrt  of  that  evidence  Is  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  last  week  that  the  reason  troop 
ships  were  removed  from  the  Atlantic  run 
to  the  Pacific  nns  to  haul  troops  to  the  war 
zone  in  Southeast  Asia. 

LONCSST  HAtJL  OF  TROOPS 

We  had  guessed  this  before,  but  the  formal 
announcement,  ^Id  that  two  of  the  troopers 
completed  the  longest  haul  of  troops  by  sea 
in  the  seventee»i-year  history  of  MSTS — 12,- 
358  nautical  miles  from  Boston  to  Dung  Tau 
virlth  the  la!?t  leg  7,291  miles  from  Long  Beach. 

Certainly  thate  would  appear  to  be  valid 
reasons  why  sHlps  are  still  needed  by  the 
United  States.  If  this  country  is  in  such 
short  supply  n«w,  what  will  happen  if  an- 
other Vietnam  breaks  out  anywhere  in  the 
world  or  if  wa  have  to  double  our  troop 
strength  In  that  country? 

On  top  of  all  these  reports,  two  Interna- 
tional union  presidents  asserted  before  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  here  last  Week  that  the  Administration 
was  wlllih'?  to  "make  a  deal" — to  bullcl  25 
bulk  carriers  IQ  exchange  for  organized  la- 
bor's withdrawal  from  fighting  for  an  Inde- 
pendent m:.ritltne  agency. 

VMIOas    CLAIM    FORESIGHT 

The  unions  aay  they  rejected  the  olive 
branch,  extendad  to  provide  tempwjrary  Jobs, 
because  they   ftel   a   long-range  buUd-up  of 


the  American  merchant  marine  is  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

None  of  this  makes  sense. 

If  the  Administration  could  And  the  mon- 
ey to  bulla  26  bulk  carriers,  which  ad- 
mittedly are  sorely  needed,  as  part  of  a 
"deal,"  why  doesnt  it  find  the  money  to 
build  them  regardless,  since  this  country  :.s 
so  hard  up  for  this  type  of  vessel? 

It  also  seems  to  have  a  billion  dollars  to 
sp>end  on  40  floating  depots  which  may  never 
do  anything  more  than  sit  out  on  the  oceiuis 
and  go  into  port  every  now  and  again  to  re- 
move the  salt  sea-crusted  supplies  and  em- 
bark fresh  ones  which  will  face  the  same 
ending 

rVKDS  FOR  StrPETlSONIC  PLANE 

And  then  there  seems  to  be  ample  luiids 
to  spend  another  two  billion  dollars — on  top 
or  two  to  four  billion  already  commif.ea— 
for  the  research  and  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport  plane. 

But  there  isn't  enough  money  to  bui'.d 
more  than  nine  new  freighters!  This  ap. 
pears  to  be  the  fact  even  though  the  re- 
placement program  already  is  more  than  100 
ships  behind  schedule  and  80  per  cent  of  ttie 
country's  merchant  fleet  is  of  World  War  II 
vintage. 

This  places  the  score  of  Uncle  Sam  versus 
the  Soviet  Union  In  merchant  shipbuilding 
at  9  versus  539. 

How  much  longer  can  the  United  States 
wait? 


U.S.  POSITION  IN  UNITED  NATIONS 
ON  THE  CHINA  QUESTION 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  President,  on  July  20,  following  a 
major  address  by  President  Johnson  on 
Asian  policy,  I  spoke  of  the  need  to  recon- 
sider our  traditional  position  in  the 
United  Nations  on  the  China  questioti 
The  basis  of  my  concern  was  twofold. 
First  and  most  important,  the  continua- 
tion of  i.  U.S.  stance  that  advocated 
nothing  but  opposition  to  China's  entry 
into  the  world  assembly  placed  the  va. 
membership  of  Formosa  in  peril.  In  ad- 
dition, our  Inflexible  position  on  this 
Issue  was  viewed  by  the  world,  and 
especially  our  Asian  friends  and  allies. 
as  a  negative  posture  Inconsistent  with 
the  leadership  role  of  a  free  world  power 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons  I 
urged  the  development  of  a  more  posi- 
tive U.S.  approach  on  the  issue. 

Since  July,  we  have  witnessed  a  series 
of  events  in  China  that  can  only  be 
described  as  irrational.  The  activities  of 
the  "Red  Guard"  would  appear  to  excuse 
any  consideration  of  policy  review  in  thi.s 
comitry  toward  China.  But  basic  for- 
eign policy  judgments  that  determine 
how  best  to  forward  overall  U.S.  interesls 
in  a  most  crucial  area  of  the  world  should 
not  be  derailed  by  the  internal  hysteric? 
of  one  nation.  If  a  different  U.N.  posi- 
tion toward  China  is  considered  benefi- 
cial to  us  in  developing  a  more  positive 
Asian  policy,  we  should  continue  to  aeek 
that  position. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  on 
the  China-U.N.  question,  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft,  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mr.  Kraft,  well  known  for 
his  ability  to  view  clearly  the  Issues  of 
the  day  in  terms  of  their  essentials,  has 
ably  made  the  differentiation  between 
our  policy  decisions  and  China's  domes- 
tic problems. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  P06t,  Sept.  7,   1966] 

The  ChiRep  Qoestion 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  lunatic  behavior  of  the  Red  Guards 
111  China  has  at  least  one  direct  and  imme- 
diate bearing  on  American  policy.  It  affects 
what  Is  known  In  Washington  as  the  Chi- 
Bep  question,  which  means.  In  English,  the 
issue  of  Chinese  representation  at  the  United 
Nations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  ChlRep  question 
is  up  for  reconsideration  at  the  highest 
levels.  Probably  In  the  next  ten  days,  and 
certainly  before  the  convening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  this  month,  a  decision  will  be 
made  by  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk, 

Precisely  because  of  the  foolish  things  now 
being  said  and  done  in  Peking,  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  stick  to  the  old  position  of 
barring  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  More  so  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Korean  War,  It  can  now  be 
argued  that  mainland  China  is  no  fit  member 
of  the  International  community  of  nations. 

That  moral  argument  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  sheer  inertia,  the  immobility  that  comes 
naturally  to  any  country  with  as  many  con- 
flicting International  bonds  as  the  United 
states.  Given  the  complex  Interplay  of  these 
different  claims,  the  Instinct  of  the  United 
Slates  is  to  stand  pat  on  positions  already 
blocked  out.  With  China  In  turmoil,  it  is 
even  easier  to  wait  and  see  before  taking 
any  new  decisions. 

Inertia  in  this  case,  moreover,  is  rein- 
forced by  short-term  calculation.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  the  African  countries 
that  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  are  going  to  vote. 
But  they  will  not  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
recent  turn  of  events  in  China. 

The  likelihood  is  that  more  African  states 
will  be  against  Chinese  admission  this  year 
than  last.  And  that  means  that  the  United 
States  can,  once  again,  get  by  wltb  the  old 
position. 

Impressive  as  these  arguments  may  sound, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be 
marshaled  against  them  far  more  weighty 
counterarguments.  And  the  case  for  a  new 
position  takes  on  special  force  precisely  be- 
cause It  would  be  so  easy  to  stand  pat  on  the 
old  position. 

The  first  point  is  that,  in  the  long  run, 
the  old  position  is  a  dangerous  position. 
Everybody  knows  that  at  some  time  Com- 
munist China  is  going  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  as  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly and  with  a  seat  on  the  Security 
Council, 

What  is  uncertain  Is  whether  the  entry  of 
Communist  China  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  expulsion  of  Taiwan,  and  Its  almost 
certain  loss,  subsequently,  of  international 
standing  as  an  independent  nation.  But  the 
longer  the  Chinese  representation  question 
is  allowed  to  fester,  the  longer  it  appears 
that  Peking  is  being  kept  out,  then  the  more 
steam  will  be  generated  for  the  only  solution 
the  Communists  really  want — the  solution  of 
accepting  mainland  China  In  place  of  Tai- 
wan. 

For  the  United  States  the  Important  thing 
Is  not  to  bar  Communist  China  forever. 
which  Is  Impossible.  The  Important  thing  is 
to  assure  for  Taiwan  a  place  In  the  United 
Nations,  and,  with  it,  acceptance  by  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  an  independent 
country.  The  important  thing,  in  other 
words,  is  to  gain  acceptance  of  the  two- 
China  theory. 


If  the  United  States  were  at  this  point  to 
support  a  resolution  embodying  the  two- 
China  principle,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  pass  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  two-China  principle  would  have  won  al- 
most universal  acceptance.  This  country 
would  have  achieved,  for  the  long  run,  a  con- 
siderable diplomatic  victory. 

This  victory  would  be  the  sweeter  because 
it  would  work  to  unsay  the  sharpest  charges 
now  being  leveled  against  this  country 
around  the  world.  These  are  the  charges 
that  the  United  States  has  lost  its  capacity 
to  Innovate  and  adjust,  that  it  Is  frozen  into 
the    cold    war   pattern,    that    it    i£    Inflexible. 

Nothing  could  show  more  Interest  In  hold- 
ing the  door  open  to  China  than  an  Ameri- 
can decision  at  this  time  to  support  the  two- 
China  principle  In  the  matter  of  U.N.  repre- 
sentation. For  It  would  not  only  be  a  case 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  visible  and  dra- 
matic way,  adjusting  Its  position.  It  would 
be  a  case  of  this  country  acting  under  its 
own  steam  after  statesmanlike  consideration, 
not  merely  reacting,  kicking  and  screaming 
to  the  pressure  of  the  moment. 


PRAYER   IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Re:-- 
ORD  two  additional  statements  received 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  on  the  question  of  prayer 
in  public  schooLs.  Previous  insertions  en 
this  subject  were  made  on  August  23,  24, 
25,  26,  29,  30.  and  31  at  pages  20295. 
20451.  20469.  20570.  20572,  20869,  21091. 
21176.  and  21514.  respectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony    on    Behalf  or  the   Department 

or  Social  Responsibilities  of  the  Unitab- 

ian-Universalist  Association 
(Presented  by  William  R    Moors,  before  the 

Senate    Subcommittee    on    Constitutional 

Amendments      on      the      Dirksen      Prayer 

Amendment  (S.J.  Resolution  1481,  August 

2,    1966) 

My  name  is  William  R.  Moors,  associate 
minister  of  the  Cedar  Lane  Unitarian  Church 
of  Bethesda.  Maryland,  testllying  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Responsibilities 
of  the  Unltarian-Universallsl  Association 

T^^•o  years  ago  the  Reverend  Robert  Zoer- 
heide  testifying  on  the  Becker  Amendment 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  pre- 
sented succinctly  the  position  of  the  Unllar- 
ian-Unlversalist  Association,  which  opposes 
all  attempts  "to  alter  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  practices  in  the  public 
schools".  At  that  time  he  submitted  our 
denomination's  general  resolution  on  "Reli- 
gious Education  in  the  Public  Schools" 
adopted  by  our  Third  General  Assembly  in 
May  1964.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  ap- 
pended to  be  entered  In  your  records. 

Mr.  Zoerhelde  reminded  the  Committee 
that  although  we  are  a  minority  faith,  we 
have  had  a  signlflcant  influence  religiously, 
socially,  and  politically  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory. Several  of  our  presidents  have  been 
of  the  Unitarian  faith  as  well  as  one  of  our 
Ambassadors  to  the  Umted  Nations,  and 
many  leading  Senators  and  Congressmen.  I 
mention  this  only  because  it  is  an  important 
fact  when  one  realizes  that  our  very  exist- 
ence has  been  made  possible  by  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  "no  establishment"  and  "free  ex- 
ercise" clauses. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  us  to  sur- 
vive if  the  socially  established  religion  in 
our  country  had  ever  been  permitted  to  be- 
come an  oppressive  legal  establishment.     It 


had  become  just  this  in  countless  districts 
before  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  1962 
and  1963  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
court  cases  Initiated  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  minority  faiths.  It  was  a  Unitarian, 
e.g..  who  initiated  with  three  Jewish  parents, 
backed  by  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
and  an  agnostic  a  case  in  Dade  County. 
Florida  in  1958  testing  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  schools  which  aided  "religiou.'s 
groups  to  spread  their  faith".  It  was  their 
experience  that  such  practices  "resulted  in 
and  inevitably  will  result  in  divlslveness  be- 
cause of  differences  in  beliefs  and  disbe- 
liefs". 

In  Abington  v.  Schempp,  one  of  the  cases 
eventuating  In  the  Supreme  Court's  1963  de- 
cision, the  Schempps,  an  active  Unitarian 
family  in  Pennsylvania,  had  exp)erlenced  a 
legal  establishment  in  their  district  which  in- 
terfered with  "their  right  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  religious  education  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. Certain  beliefs  fostered  by  public 
school  reUglous  exercises  were  contradictory 
to  what  they  taught  and  intended  to  teach" 
their  three  children. 

Justice  Clark  speaking  for  the  majority  in 
the  Courts  8  to  1  decision  In  their  favor 
said,  "We  have  come  to  realize  through  bit- 
ter experience  that  it  Is  not  within  the  pow- 
er of  government  to  invade  that  citadel  (of 
individual  religious  beliefs)  whether  its  pur- 
pose or  efff  ct  be  to  aid  or  oppose,  to  advance 
or  retard  In  the  relationship  between  man 
and  religion,  the  state  Is  firmly  commltie^l 
to  a  fKJsition  of  neutrality." 

The  Court  said  further,  "The  breach  of 
neutrality  that  Is  today  a  trickling  stream 
may  all  too  soon  become  a  raging  torrent  and. 
In  the  words  of  Madison,  "it  Is  proper  to  take 
alarm  at  the  first  experiment  on  our  liber- 
ties' ". 

Gentlemen,  diversity  is  the  true  strength 
of  a  free  society.  We  feel  that  It  Is  the 
true  strength  of  religion.  Indeed  the  first 
principle  of  our  faith  Is  freedom  of  in- 
dividual belief  Our  non-creedal  religion  has 
grown  and  worked  productively  within  the 
socially  established  religion  of  our  country. 
At  present  we  are  unhampered  by  legal  es- 
tablishment and  we  believe  that  the  socially 
established  religion  has  an  Integrity  which 
does   not  need   bolstering  by   It. 

Not  everywhere  in  the  world  do  we  have 
this  freedom  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  our  position  on  this  issue  is  in 
consonance  with  that  of  our  brothers  of 
many  other  faiths  as  it  has  been  In  numerous 
other  areas  of  oiu  social  and  reUglous  lives. 
We  have  always  been  appreciative  of  the 
charity  and  understanding  with  which  our 
major  faiths  have  worked  together  for  re- 
ligious freedom. 

On  this  particular  Issue  we  salute  their 
Integrity  in  upholding  the  principle  of  "free 
exercise",  for  certainly  much  of  the  content 
of  religious  exercises  in  our  public  schools, 
though  In  many  cases  not  fully  expressive 
of  an  orthodox  position,  has  not  been  as  of- 
fensive to  their  doctrines  as  It  has  to  our 
concepts. 

They  realize  of  course  that  It  is  not  the 
content  which  is  the  question  but  the  basis 
of  our  religious  life  In  America,  Thus  we 
stand  with  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  leading  denominations  of  our  coun- 
try on  this  matter. 

As  Dr.  Hunter  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  pointed  out  yesterday,  two  years 
ago  outstanding  spiritual  leaders  of  our  na- 
tion representing  over  57,000,000  people  testi- 
fied In  opposition  to  revision  of  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees. 

Realizing  that  the  major  arguments  have 
already  been  stated  eloquently,  I  would 
briefly  reiterate  three  ptointe  which  a  great 
many  of  us  feel  are  crucial  and  must  be  se- 
riously considered  by  this  Committee  and 
all  advocates  of  this  Resolution. 
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1.  Tht  worda  "provKUac  lor"  In  the  pro- 
poaMl  amMulxnant  »x*  not  onlj  tooad  uid 
ambiguous  but  could  Tary  weU  mean  aatab- 
llahment.  BaUgloui  cxeirlw  of  »nj  kind 
sanctlonad  by  »  pubUs  lactltutlon  though 
nominjLlIy  "pannlttlng  th«  Toluntary  par- 
ticipation by  atudenta"  an  neceaaarlly  oom- 
pulaory. 

a.  Tb«  proposed  amendment  defeats  the 
Intention  oC  its  advocates  by  encouraging  a 
diluted,  madioora  public  folk  religion  which 
to  a  great  number  of  us  Is  far  from  the  spirit 
of  prayer. 

3.  The  proposed  amendment  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  to  a  large  and  Increasing  number 
of  people  there  Is  a  valid  non-tlieologlcsa 
basis  for  ethical  teaching  and  that  {'Ubltc 
prayer  of  th«  naturs  of  that  which  has  thus 
far  been  forwarded  by  public  institutions  is 
not  prayer  to  non-thelstlo  religion  and  in 
fact  violatea  Its  concept  of  prayer. 

1.  If  tbere  Is  to  be  free  exercise  of  religion, 
no  public  school  should  provide  for  prayer. 
The  proposed  amendment  Lb  not  permissive 
ao  long  as  It  contains  the  words  "providing 
for"  and  without  these  words  is  unnecessary. 
"nun  is  llttla  doubt  that  many  sincere, 
fervent  administrators  in  our  public  schools 
would  Interpret  "providing  for"  In  Buch  a 
way  as  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  for  such  an  endeavor.  As  has  been 
stated  many  times  "iwovidlng  for"  can  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  not  only  the  setting 
aside  oC  a  special  room  but  the  building  of 
a  dhepel  and  InvtUng  clergymen  to  the  school 
for  the  "voluntary"  prayers. 

La  the  brief  filed  In  the  case  of  Stein  v. 
Oth-itukg  on  bebaU  of  the  BegenU  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
United  States  Ooiut  of  Appeals,  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  could  truly  be  "volun- 
tary" prayer  in  the  public  schools  was  chal- 
lenged as  follows : 

"There  are  two  basic  reasons  why,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  "voluntary"  prayers 
cannot  be  voluntary,  that  is,  must  be  di- 
rected by  the  school  officials  (be  It  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Superintendent,  principal, 
teachers  or  other  school  personnel) . 

"1.  In  our  pluralistic  society,  of  which  the 
public  school  is  the  prime  exponent,  there  are 
bound  to  be  pupils  of  many  different  faiths. 
Obviously,  not  all  pupils  will  even  know  the 
same  prayers.  A  specific  prayer  must  be 
selected  by  somebody  other  than  the  pupils, 
that  is,  by  the  teacher  or  principal.  Hence 
the  achool  must  play  the  moving  role  in  the 
selection  of  any  such  prayer. 

"3.  More  Importantly,  however,  the  school 
la  reaposaible  for  the  program  of  the  school 
day.  Children  cannot  l>e  allowed  to  pick 
their  own  time  to  speak  on  whatever  subject 
may  strike  their  fancy,  nor  can  they  pick  the 
subject  on  which  they  wish  to  exercise  their 
"freedom  of  speech". 

"So  for  this  reason  also,  the  school  must  be 
the  movtiif  force.  Any  other  solution  would 
Obviously  lead  to  obaos  and  disintegration 
of  the  school  system."  (Emphaals  sxtpplled 
in  brief.) 

The  same  brief  also  challenged  the  capa- 
bility of  young  children  to  say  prayers  in 
uniam,  "without  the  instruction,  direction, 
and  order  of  the  teacher"  and  concluded  that 
"the  school  must  actively  sanetlon  and 
regulate  such  voluntary  pmyer  to  make  it 
possible."  (Taken  from  '"nie  Ubrary  of 
Congress  Lieglslatlve  Reference  Service" 
3fi«.'M,  A~144.) 

ProvMlng  for  necessarily  means  preecrtb- 
iug.  Furthermore,  the  right  at  withdrawal  Is 
not  vtriuntary.  If  a  teacher  seta  aside  a  time 
for  "voluntary"  prayer  Informing  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  engage  In  It  that  tbey  may 
leave  the  roan  ar  not  go  t«  a  special  room, 
this  would  be  the  aoet  lv«tal  kind  at  ooer- 
clon,  for  a  youag  child  In  partleular.  The 
child  looks  up  to  his  teacher  aiul  needs  the 
security  of  acceptance  by  hla  peers. 

Such  a  method  would  force  any  child 
whose  religious  background  wsls  opposed  to 


public  prayer  into  isolation  and  non-con- 
formity. He  wo«ld  be  punished  for  his 
religion  and  the  eellglon  of  his  church  and 
family.  Furthermpre  a  public  school  la  com- 
pulscffy  and  any  {Covlsion  for  religlouB  exer- 
cise would  be  such  by  virtue  of  Its  being  a 
part  of  a  compulscry  system. 

It  would  commtinlcate  a  mandatory  qual- 
ity. Purthermorei  prayer  would  be  subject 
to  whim  or  prejudice  or  rightful  religious  dif- 
ferences of  teachers  and  parents  and  admin- 
istrators. Anyone  can  proclaim  something 
voluntary  In  such  a  way  that  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  participate  are  condemned.  Pro- 
viding for  opens  up  more  avenues  for  the 
legitimate  bias  of  a  teacher  to  Intrude  itself 
Into  public  education.  Many  of  the  advocates 
of  this  amendmegt  make  analogies  to  adult 
public  forms,  e.g.,  prayers  opening  our  Sen- 
ate and  Supreme  Court. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  this  is  an  unfair  com- 
parison which  is  not  cognizant  of  an  obvious 
difference  betweea  a  mature  adult  (which  oxu- 
Senators  are) ,  who  has  a  security  of  self  and 
has  had  years  to  find  his  religious  position, 
and  a  child  in  fofmatlve  years. 

2.  Providing  f«r  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  would  necessarily  become  an  Indoctri- 
nation In  mediocrity.  Those  who  direct  and 
arrange  It  would  have  the  Impossible  task  of 
trying  to  offend  no  one  and  satisfying  all. 
This  would  dilute  every  participant's  faith. 
All  should  be  free  to  be  partisan  in  their 
religion  and  to  hold  his  beliefs  strongly. 

Though  the  Regents  Prayer  may  have 
seemed  Inoffensive  to  the  advocates  of  public 
folk  religion  It  Would  not  only  violate  the 
■ensiUvlUes  of  a  rellglovia  humanist  It  would 
certainly  be  a  watered  down  prayer  for  ortho- 
dox Christians  to  whom  the  trlnltarlan  for- 
mula Is  meaningful  and  an  Important  part  of 
any  prayer. 

Though  the  state  must  be  neutral  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Religion  cannot  be  neutral. 
What  is  a  non-aectarlan  prayer?  As  San- 
tayana  said,  "Religion  In  general  Is  nothing." 
I  suspect  that  the  reason  so  many  clergy- 
men and  denominational  leaders  are  opposed 
to  such  amendments  Is  that  they  well  know 
that  any  attempt  at  an  Inoffensive  public 
prayer  exercise  tends  to  secularize  prayer. 
"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire."  not  the 
Imposition  of  Innocuous  ditties  by  prayer- 
mongers.  Par  from  being  Indifferent  to,  an- 
tagonistic to  or  shutting  out  religion,  those  of 
us  who  feel  strongly  that  no  such  amend- 
ment should  be  yassed  feel  as  we  do  because 
prayer  Is  so  muci  more  than  generalized,  In- 
offensive phrases, 

Prayer  Is  the  Host  sacred  domain  of  pri- 
vate confjclence  tiourished  by  our  churches 
whose  business  ft  Is  to  work  con.stantly  to 
provide  an  atmoephere  conducive  to  and  in- 
spiring prayer  in  a  worshipful  setting. 

This  Is  the  constant  work  of  those  of  us 
whose  profession  and  calling  It  Is  to  provide 
for  prayer  for  those  who  Join  us  In  volun- 
tary association.  I  am  puzzled  by  those  who 
feel  that  the  cherch  and  the  home  are  un- 
able to  achieve  the  spirit  of  prayer  which 
presumably  a  sctiool  system  can  do  better. 
This  indicates  that  some  fear  the  deficiency 
of  our  churches. 

Or  If  there  Is  the  feeling  that  unchurched 
homes  are  not  qohig  what  they  should  for 
prayer,  that  is  the  home's  prerogative.  I  do 
not  think  that  ofte  can  have  prayer  by  proxy. 
There  is  now  a  great  deal  of  religiosity  in 
public  life  which  tends  to  degrade  prayer  and 
meet  clergymen  are  saddened  by  this  and 
would  hope  that  we  could  keep  our  schools 
and  public  fun^  from  contributing  this 
degradation.  Pifbllc  prayer  has  become  our 
golden  calf.  "W^en  ye  make  many  prayers, 
I  win  not  hear."  ,  {Isaiah  1:15)  The  "spirit- 
ual muscles"  Which  churches  and  many 
homes  are  trylnf  to  strengfthen  atrophy  In 
a  rote  situation. ,  But  prayer  Is  more  than  a 
recitation  and  Is  certainly  not  an  exercise. 

Prayer  exercises  in  public  schools  are  for 
the  most  part  rendering  all  unto  Caesar     It 


Isnt  prayer— it's  perjury  because  it  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  prayer.  If  this  is  the  way 
in  which  50  minion  children  are  to  get  their 
spiritual  strength  then  gentlemen  let's  level 
all  our  sanctuaries  and  put  up  prayer  g>rn- 
naaluma. 

"And  when  you  pray,  you  be  not  like  the 
hypocrites;  for  they  love  to  stand  and  pray 
In  the  synagogues  and  at  the  street  corners, 
that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.  Truly.  I  say 
to  you,  they  have  their  reward,  but  when  you 
pray  go  Into  your  room  and  shut  the  door 
find  pray  to  your  Father  who  is  in  secret. 
And  in  praying  do  not  heap  up  empty  phrases 
as  the  Gentiles  do,  for  they  think  that  they 
will  be  heard  for  their  many  words."  (.Uot- 
thew  6;  5-7) 

Some  will  maintain  that  saying  a  generrii- 
ized  prayer  of  gratitude  or  in  recognition  of 
deity  Is  Innocuous.  They  do  not  see  how  any- 
one could  be  offended  because  such  prayers 
don't  do  any  harm.  Is  this  the  purpose  of 
prayer — to  do  no  harm?  Many  of  us  fee! 
that  prayer  Is  the  creative  expression  of  one  s 
spirit — a  thanksgiving,  a  struggle,  a  chal- 
lenge, and  an  intimate  relationship  to  God 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  youngster  In  our 
church  who  when  she  was  in  klndergarier 
was  convinced  that  a  cookie  was  the  reward 
of  prayer.  Religionists  do  all  they  can  now 
to  keep  prayer  from  becoming  a  fetish  in 
our  lives.  In  our  particular  denomination. 
our  approach  Is  one  whereby  we  work  &\\ 
year  long  to  establish  an  atmosphere  in 
which  a  prayerful  spirit  can  grow  out  of 
church  school  classroom  experience. 

This  requires  a  great  deal  of  thought,  con- 
cern, and  faith  on  the  part  of  professional 
trained  leaders  anC  people  who  have  devotea 
their  lives  to  the  religious  educational  proc- 
ess. Shall  we  have  this  reduced,  abnegated. 
and  undermined  in  the  public  school  h\ 
those  who  provide  for  prayer  at  government 
request. 

One  of  our  most  sensitive  curriculum  wnt- 
ers  for  our  church  schools,  Edith  Hunter 
sums  it  up  very  well  when  she  said  In  her 
book  "The  Questioning  Child  and  Religion'  : 
"Prayer  Is  something  for  which  many  peo- 
ple can  more  easily  say  a  good  word  tha:; 
practice  sincerely." 

3.  Regardless  of  my  view  concerning 
prayer,  we  will  have  to  admit  that  un- 
doubtedly In  moet  districts  providing  for 
prayer  would  become  an  endorsement  of 
Christian  theism.  There  are  many  paths  to 
ethical  religion.  Some  are  non-theistic 
There  are  religious  ixieitions  that  might  be 
characterized  as  humanism  or  reverent  ag- 
noEtioism.  Do  we  want  a  child  06tracize<l 
and  in  effect  punished  because  he  and  bis 
family  are  of  such  religious  persuasion" 
There  Is  the  assiunption  by  moet  advocates 
of  this  amendment  that  all  religious  belief 
must  be  equated  with  theism.  This  is  far 
from  true.  Furthermore,  some  of  our  great- 
est Christian  religious  leaders  who  cherish 
their  religious  beliefs  cherish  as  well  the 
principle  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  disbelieve 
I  would  like  to  close  with  one  example  of 
my  point  that  "providing  for"  would  in 
many  districts  be  an  unconscious  Imposition 
Of  sectarian  religion.  The  results  of  a  class- 
room problems  test  devised  by  Vincent  Rogers 
and  Bruce  Barnes  reported  In  the  October 
1964  Phi  Delta  Kappan  in  an  article  'Religion 
In  the  Classroom — Another  Look"  is  signifi- 
cant evidence. 

The  test  asked  teachers  bow  they  would 
respond  to  certain  children's  questions. 
Fifteen  hypothetical  questions,  ten  of  which 
were  decoys,  were  interspersed  with  five  ques- 
tions concerning  death,  the  origins  of  life  and 
the  concept  of  a  supreme  being.  Over  52^. 
of  the  responses  to  the  questions  were  un- 
qualified religious  answers  of  a  sectarian 
nature. 

The  religious  answers  weie  overwhelmingly 
In  termj  of  Christian  orthodox  theology 
Furthermore,  there  was  found  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant relationship  between  opposition  to  tlie 
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Supreme  Court's  1963  decision  and  religious 
answers  on  the  "Classroom  Problems  Test." 
Those  who  did  answer  test  questions  In  un- 
qualified religious  terms  tended  to  oppose 
tie  court's  decision  regardless  of  their  formal 
religious  affiliation. 

Gentlemen,  this  proposed  amendment  is 
.-iOt  "just  a  little  thing"  but  an  Innocuously 
cuised  trickle  that  would  soon  become  a  tor- 
rent. Let  us  pl.ice  the  "pinch  of  Incense" 
neither  upon  the  altar  of  Jupiter  or  before 
-.iie  Golden  Calf  of  state  endorsed  religiosity. 

Relicious  Education  in  Public  Schools: 
UNrrASiAN  Univeksalist  General  Resolu- 
tion, M.^T  1964 

Whereas,  every  phase  of  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  Children  ought  to  be  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  their  respective  parents  or  of  the 
persons  and  agencies  that  these  parents 
irecly  and  Individually  choose: 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Association  express  Its  opposition  to  all 
attempts  to  alter  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
wliich  would  permit  the  establishmeni  of 
religious  practices  in  the  public  scliools. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  members  of 
the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Association  call 
upon  their  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
oppose  all  such  attempts. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  88th 
Congress,  and  its  text  be  incorporated  in  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Comnattee  of  the  House 
en  May  28,  1964. 

Sr.ME.MENT    Before    the    Subcommittee    ok 
CONSTrruTiON-AL  Amendments 
(Presented   by   Rabbi   Juda   Glasner   on 
August  4,  1966) 

Honorable  Chairman.  Honorable  Members 
of  the  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 
Subcommittee: 

It  15  an  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
r^ppear  before  this  distinguished  body,  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  Senate  which 
represents  the  great  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  feel  humble  to  have 
this  privilege  to  express  my  views  concern- 
lag  a  most  vital  Issue,  the  prayer  amend- 
ment which  is  now  before  this  Committee. 
TTie  present  prohibition  of  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  God  In  public  places  affects  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  mind  of  millions  of 
Americans.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  be  here,  so  that  I  may 
make  my  contribution  In  relating  the  views 
of  my  fellow  Americans,  my  fellow  rabbis, 
and  myself  concerning  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ulinois,  the  Honorable  Everett  M.  Disksen. 
I  am  the  spiritual  leader  of  Congregation 
Mlshkan  Tlcheskel  Sunland-Tunjunga  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles;  Member  of  the  Mayor's 
Community  Advisory  Committee  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles;  Member  of  the  District  At- 
torney's Advisory  Council  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles:  Vice  President  of  the  tJnlted 
Orthodox  Rabbinate;  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Project  Prayer;  Member  of  the 
Iiiterfalth  Committee  for  Released-Tlme 
Religious  Instruction  of  Greater  Los  Angeles; 
•ad  I  am  also  a  survivor  of  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist oppression.  Since  I  have  survived 
tilt  horrors  of  World  War  II  Inflicted  by  Nazi 
tyranny  and  Communism.  I  believe  that  I 
can  share  some  of  my  unfortunate  experi- 
ences which  lead  me  to  support  tlie  Dlrksen 
.toendment  allowing  voluntary  prayer  In  our 
ptibllc  schools. 

The  atrocities  to  which  millions  of  In- 
nocent peoptle  were  subjected  during  World 
War  II  and  to  which  many  are  subjected  in 
tbe  lar-flung  comers  of  the  world  today  were 
caused,  and  are  caused,  by  totaUtarlan  states 
which  deny  the  existence  of  a  Creator  and 
Supreme  Being.  The  picture  of  the  Inhu- 
■nano  treatment  and  extermination  of  Inno- 
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cent  people  Is,  unfortunately,  vividly  before 
me.  From  my  study  and  meditation  on  the 
tragedies  I  witnessed,  I  have  come  to  one 
conclusion,  that  the  factor  causing  this 
phenomenon  is  that  totalitarian  powers  deny 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  there- 
fore are  not  accountable  to  a  Supreme  Cre- 
ator nor  to  their  people,  thus  they  become 
destructive  to  the  life  of  people  and  bring 
about  perils  to  mankind. 

Any  nation  which  does  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  which  believes  only 
In  Its  might  and  does  not  feel  that  It  is  ac- 
countable for  its  deeds,  consequently  en- 
gages in  the  most  barbaric  actions  without 
any  fear.  Hitler  felt  he  was  mighty.  Stalin 
felt  he  W£is  mighty,  so  they  could  give  free 
flow  to  their  most  cruel  desires  and  brought 
catastrophe  upon  catastrophe  to  the  human 
race.  This  prototype,  unfortunately,  con- 
tinues to  be  manifested  even  today  in  Cuba. 
North  Viet  Nam.  Cliina,  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  others. 

Our  founding  fathers  were  divinely  inspired 
when  they  founded  our  nation  on  the  premise 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being.  Our  nation 
nurtured  its  strength  from  those  concepts 
which  always  referred  to  the  Deity.  Our  na- 
tional leaders  of  the  past  have  envisioned 
that  preservation  of  freedom  nnd  liberty 
could  only  be  secured  for  centuries  to  come 
by  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Creator.  When  they 
devised  that  great  document,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  designed  to  secure  the 
rights  of  men,  regardless  of  race,  color  and 
creed,  they  again  referred  to  God :  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  Thomas  Jefferson 
clearly  indicated  that  liberty  without  God 
cannot  be  preserved  when  he  said:  "God  who 
gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  '  George  Wash- 
ington said:  "It  is  Impossible  to  govern  the 
world  without  God  and  the  bible."  William 
Penn  stated;  "Those  people  who  .^re  not  gov- 
erned by  God  will  be  ruled  by  tyrant*.  "  Our 
leaders  consuuitly  remind  our  nation  that 
we  derive  our  strength  from  our  spiritual  re- 
sources. 

President  Eisenhower  in  one  of  his  mes- 
sages, as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
November  4th,  1952,  referred  to  a  wise  phi- 
losopher who  came  to  this  country  many  years 
age  seeking  the  answer  to  the  question 
wherein  lies  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America.  He  sought  it  in  her  wealth.  In 
her  fertile  fields  and  boundless  forests,  com- 
modious harbors,  rich  mines,  and  in  her 
democratic  Congress  and  matchless  Consti- 
tution. But  It  was  not  there.  "Not."  said 
the  wise  philosopher,  "until  I  went  Into  the 
churches  of  America  and  heard  her  pulpits 
flame  with  righteousness,  did  I  understand 
the  secret  of  her  genius  and  power."  Indeed 
our  spiritual  heritage  Is  the  reseri'oir  of  our 
strength  and  If  our  nation  is  to  remain  free, 
then  we  must  remain  a  nation  under  God. 
The  prohibition  of  a  voluntary  non-de- 
nonUnatlonal  prayer  as  Interpreted  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt  contributes  to  a  climate 
which  is  a  denial  of  God  and  which  ultimate- 
ly will  destroy  the  great  spiritual  values  of 
freedom  and  liberty  and  our  moral  structure. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who  rendered  the  de- 
cision of  prohibiting  a  voluntary  nou-de- 
nominationai  prayer  from  our  public  school 
system,  it  appears  that  our  Justices  have 
considered  the  technical  impUcatiODs  of  ttiis 
problem  as  to  whether  or  not  a  non-de- 
nominational prayer  is  prohibited  under  the 
First  Amendment. 

I  submit  that  human  relations,  the  future 
of  our  country,  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
liberty  we  enjoy,  are  more  Important  to  us 
and  to  posterity  than  to  strain  on  tectinlcall- 
tles  and  to  Ignore  the  living  fact  that  not 
only  our  founding  fathers  but  we  have  in 
mind    to    develop    a    country    reliant    upon 


Divine  providence.  Depriving  children  of 
their  sacred  rights  of  praying  before  they 
start  their  dally  session  disturbs  the  wel- 
fare, the  tranquility  of  children  and  their 
parents  as  well. 

Indeed,  there  are  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  nation  who  are  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
prohibiting  the  mention  of  God,  and  I  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration,  that  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  Is  equally  Im- 
foniint  and  valid  as  the  First  Amendment. 
"The  Preamble  states:  "We  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  In  Order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  Insure  do- 
mestic Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
Defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  Stoles  cf 
America." 

When  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
Rnd  the  tragic  news  p)enetrated  through  every 
level  of  our  population,  and  we  were  all 
filled  by  arjtiety  concerning  his  survival, 
children  In  many  schools  had  the  urge  and 
the  desire  to  offer  prayer  for  the  life  of  our 
President,  but  teachers  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  had  no  alternative  other  than 
to  deny  such  devotional  expression.  Etoes 
this  not  disturb  the  welfare  and  tranquility 
of  our  nation.  If  in  a  national  emergency  we 
cannot  invoke  the  light  and  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  that  provides  tranquility  and  peace? 
Can  we  deny  the  people  the  right  to  refer  to 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  to  find  the  tran- 
quility needed  in  times  of  distress  and  tribu- 
lation? The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Tea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou 
art  with  me;  "  liave  always  been  a  source  cf 
comfort  to  people  In  trouble  throughout  the 
ages,  shall  we  abandon  these  words  of  the 
Psalmist  because  they  originate  from  the 
bible  and  rather  permit  our  children  to  be- 
come demoralized  and  let  them  turn  to  dan- 
gerous drugs  in  their  search  for  relief  from 
anxieties  caused  by  the  upheavals  of  our 
time?  To  be  consistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  shall  we  deprive  our  men  In 
Viet  Nam  of  such  conhdence  and  strength 
they  may  derive  from  religious  expression? 
Shall  we  deny  to  ourselves  prayer,  which  is 
a  source  of  strength  we  may  need  in  a  time 
of  perU  or  national  emergency  and  which. 
Gentlemen,  we  need  right  now? 

Domestic  tranquility  and  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  Americsuis  has  been  affected  by 
the  denial  of  the  mention  of  God  In  our  pub- 
ll©s8chools.  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Uru"t?d^ States  to  bring  about  clarification  of 
the  First  Amendment  so  that  those  who  de- 
sire to  recite  a  non -denominational  prayer 
may  do  so  under  the  law  and  not  be  pro- 
hibited, for  such  prohibition  Is  a  denial  of 
the  domestic  tranquility  and  welfare  which 
the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
gu.^rantee6  to  all  the  people. 

May  I  now  turn  to  some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  those  opposing  a  voluntary  non- 
deiKiminational  prayer.  Some  say  that  a 
voluntary  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer  Is 
worthless  and  waters  down  the  meaning  of 
religious  experience.  If  this  la  so,  then  there 
Is  no  basis  for  their  opposition.  If  the  non- 
denomtnatlonal  prsyer  has  no  religious  con- 
notation, what  Justification  has  the  opposi- 
tion to  oppose  prayer  If  It  Is  meaningless? 
The  other  reason  which  is  so  frequently  ad- 
vanced Is  that  we  do  not  want  to  catise  any 
embarrassment  t»  those  children  who  do  not 
wish  to  Join  a  devotional  expression.  Here, 
In  regard  to  this  point,  I  say  that  the  great- 
ness of  America  is  in  diversity.  It  became 
a  strong,  mighty,  wealthy  nation  because  it 
permitted  the  right  to  differ  and  to  be 
different. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional tools  is  lost  when  we  do  not  tell  otir 
children  that  those  who  desire  to  pray  to 
Almighty    God    may    do   so.    and    those    who 
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do  not  believe  In  prayer  may  abstain.  This 
concept  U  tbe  oomerstone  and  pillar  ot  our 
American  way  of  llle,  namely,  to  differ  and 
rentaln  together  united  In  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  For  the  above  mentioned  reasons, 
I  believe  that  the  proposed  Dlrkaen  Amend- 
ment Is  urgently  needed,  and  If  Congress 
will  not  enact  such  legislation  we  will  Ond 
ourselves  to  be  In  conflct  with  our  traditions. 
Furthermore,  we  will  begin  to  destroy  many 
things  good  and  Innocent  In  our  people's  na- 
tional activities  that  reflect  a  long  continued 
religious  tradition.  The  examples  of  In- 
consistency which  have  been  caused  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  are  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  at  least  one  example  should 
be  vividly  In  the  mind  of  each  of  ycu  when 
the  Chaplain  enters  the  Senate  and  i.urns  to 
Almighty  CKxl  to  iway  for  you  for  divine 
guidance  In  carrying  out  the  most  difficult 
tasks  which  involve  our  nation. 

Can  you,  in  good  conscience,  Senators. 
deny  such  a  privilege  to  our  Children? 

Our  coimtry  U  constantly  fighting  and 
struggling  to  bring  about  a  better  era  In 
which  men  can  live  In  harmony,  when  na- 
tions shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nations. 
We  are  constantly  striving  to  bring  about 
better  human  relations  In  our  own  coimtry 
and  within  the  world.  I  do  not  see  how  these 
noble  alms  can  ever  be  achieved  without  the 
help  of  Ood.  The  redemption  of  mankind 
will  be  marked  by  an  era  when  war  will  be 
outlawed  for  ever,  and  by  an  era  when  we 
shall  be  governed  by  kindness  and  such  an 
era  can  only  come  by  the  recognition  and 
awareness  of  Ood  throughout  the  universe, 
as  referred  to  by  the  Prophet  Isalsb,  "The 
universe  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  Ood  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

Gentlemen  of  this  great  Senate  Committee, 
let  us  understand  the  challenge  of  our  time — 
God  must  be  retiu-ned  to  our  personal  aware- 
ness, and  to  oxa  public  places,  so  that  to- 
gether, as  one  people  under  God,  we  may 
move  forward  unafraid  to  the  tasks  and  mo- 
mentous demands  of  the  inscrutable  years 
which  lie  ahead. 


DEATH  OF  HON.  J.  HOWARD 
McQRATH 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island  mourns  the  pass- 
ing of  a  distinguished  citizen — and  the 
sorrow  extends  to  every  comer  of  this 
Nation  touched  by  the  life  and  labors, 
the  Influence  and  inspiration  of  former 
U.S.  Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath. 

Following  upon  a  day  when  his  profes- 
sional activity,  his  wisdom,  his  wit.  and 
friendship  and  faculties  had  been  at  their 
finest,  he  passed  on  peacefully  In  his 
slumber  in  the  early  hours  of  Friday, 
September  2. 

To  few  men  in  history  has  public  serv- 
ice of  such  high  order  been  granted. 
Governor  of  his  native  State — Solicitor 
General  and  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States — ^he  cherished,  especially, 
the  years  he  served  here  as  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island— the  hlstorymaking  years 
1947  to  1949.  Howard  McOrath  con- 
tinued to  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  these 
Halls — familiar  to  and  welcomed  by  all. 

On  Tuesday  the  honors  of  his  faith 
were  paid  him  In  his  parish  church  of 
St,  Sebastlaa  in  Providence.  With  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  presiding,  with  the 
presence  of  many  in  high  office  from 
State  and  Nation — there  were  the  hum- 
ble prayers  of  the  lowly  who  had  known 
the  human  heart  of  this  man  so  gifted 
with  political  wisdom,  administrative 
genius,  and  sincere  dedication  to  his 
fellow  man. 


It  was  the  same  parish  church  to 
which — a  quarter  of  a  century  before — 
Howard  McGrath  had  come  to  seek  God's 
guidance  on  hk  first  day  In  the  Gover- 
nor's office. 

At  36  years  he  had  been  the  youngest 
man  elected  Governor.  At  30  he  had 
already  been  U.S.  attorney  for  Rhode 
Island — at  41,  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  resigning  from  that  office 
at  42  upon  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate— and  at  45  resigning  from  the  Senate 
to  become  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  15-year 
achievement  oif  the  son  of  an  immi- 
grant— a  truly  American  story — of  abil- 
ity, integrity,  and  intense  devotion  to 
public  service. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  para- 
graph. It  is  to  speak  of  my  own  deep 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Howard  Mc- 
Grath— and  my  utmost  appreciation  for 
the  inspiration  he  has  been  to  me.  A  few 
years  his  junior,  I  was  his  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  succeeded  to  his  title  as 
Governor — and  succeeded  him  as  Senator 
later  when  he  moved  up  to  higher  duties. 

Our  closeness  in  public  office  was 
equaled  by  the  closeness  of  our  personal 
ties.  It  was  a  privilege  to  possess  the 
friendship  of  Howard  McGrath. 

The  human  pattern  of  Rhode  Island 
government  is  a  monument  to  Howard 
McGrath — the  creation  of  the  juvenile 
court,  the  curative  center,  cash  sickness 
fund,  and  a  workable  civil  service  are  a 
few  of  his  manj-  credits. 

His  career  in  the  Democratic  Party  was 
an  acceptance  of  responsibility  as  well  as 
rewards.  He  was  only  a  sophomore  at 
Providence  College  in  the  class  of  1926 
when  he  founded  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  League  of  Rhode  Island.  It 
flourishes  to  this  day — but  it  was  born 
in  an  era  when  Rhode  Island  held  out 
few  rewards  or  recognition  for 
Democrats. 

By  1930  Howard  McGrath  was  State 
chairman — youngest  in  the  Nation — but 
in  1932  the  ptrty  effected  the  election 
as  Governor  of  Theodore  Francis 
Green — whose  law  associate  he  was 
destined  to  be.  Fifteen  years  later  he 
was  national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  climactic  years  of  1947  to 
1949.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Tru- 
man victory  in  1948 — a  victory  that  in- 
validated all  the  polls  of  that  campaign. 

In  the  flood  of  messages  of  condolence. 
President  Trutnan  expresses  his  "sad- 
ness" at  the  (leath  of  liis  old  colleague 
and  friend.  It  echoes  a  Truman  senti- 
ment of  another  occasion  when  he  wrote 
"Howard,  I  want  you  to  know  that  my 
fondness  for  you  has  not  changed  one 
bit." 

Somehow — in  the  simple  and  sincere 
language  of  which  President  Truman  is  a 
master— he  has  written  in  those  two 
wgrds — "fondness"  and  "sadness" — the 
fitting  epltaphiof  Howard  McGrath.  To 
know  Howard  McGrath  was  to  be  fond 
of  hiin — and  stdness  is  the  sense  of  deep 
loss  in  all  who  knew  this  good  man. 

Howard  McOrath  was  a  man  who  did 
not  make  enemies  or  hold  enmity.  Yet 
his  was  the  courage  always  to  act  as  his 
conscience  mliht  dictate. 

Howard  McOrath  made  friends.  As  he 
made  his  way  up.  he  always  lifted  others 


along  with  him.  The  individuals  are 
legion  who  owe  something  of  their  pres- 
ent happiness  to  this  generous  leader. 

His  was  a  leadership — «  demonstrated 
statesmanship  for  which  he  was  honored 
by  college  after  college.  Pope  Plus  XII 
named  him  Knight  of  the  Equestrian 
Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Anti- 
defamation  league  of  B'nai  B'rith  cited 
him  in  1950  for  his  championship  of 
human  rights.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
the  first  American  to  be  awarded  the 
Marian  Medal  by  the  Marianist  Fathers 
of  Dayton  University. 

There  was  not  a  good  cause  in  the 
community  that  called  in  vain  for  his 
help.  That  help  was  materia).  For 
Howard  McGrath  had  a  legal  mind  and  a 
business  acumen  that  guided  to  sub- 
stantial success  such  varied  enterprises 
as  banking,  broadcasting,  transportation, 
real  estate,  and  motion  pictures.  For  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  this  year.  President 
Johnson  named  him  as  U.S.  representa- 
tive. 

In  his  obituary,  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  required  columns 
merely  to  list  his  activities.  Interests,  and 
involvement  in  the  history  of  these  times 

For  34  years  Howard  McGrath  had 
helped  to  shape  the  national  character 
of  his  Democratic  Party.  The  Washing- 
ton scene  has  known  him  intimately  for 
a  score  of  years — one  third  of  his  hie. 
But  the  heart  of  Howard  McGrath  ^^as 
In  Rhode  Island,  and  there  he  planned 
his  home  for  his  sunset  years — home  for 
himself  and  his  loved  ones. 

"Home  '  was  the  character  of  this  man. 
It  was  the  place  to  be  hospitable  to 
friends — and  none  excelled  him  in  hos- 
pitality. But  it  was  also  the  sanctuarj-  of 
the  soul — and  none  thought  deeper  than 
this  man.  Home  was  the  goal  worth 
working  for — the  shrine  of  the  family 
that  was  his  first  concern. 

And  now  the  sun  has  set  on  his  busy 
life — and  he  leaves  a  rare  heritage  of 
honor  to  his  loved  ones  who  have  shared 
both  the  triumphs  and  the  troubles  that 
must  crowd  into  every  life  of  challenge 
and  change. 

To  Mrs.  Estelle  McGrath — to  son  David 
and  his  family — goes  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. But  it  is  sympathy  sweetened  by 
our  lasting  gratitude  for  the  parts  they 
played  In  a  life  so  eminently  useful— 
the  life  of  J.  Howard  McGrath^great 
American,  great  statesman,  great  hu- 
manitarian, and,  to  me,  a  very  dear  and 
personal  friend. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  1  rise  to  ex- 
press my  own  deep  sadness  at  the  death 
of  J.  Howard  McGrath.  In  mourning 
him,  I  mourn  him  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  successful  poli- 
ticians my  State  has  ever  had,  but  alo 
as  a  close  and  personal  friend  of  not  only 
my  wife  and  me  and  my  father. 

James  Howard  McGrath  was  the  sec- 
ond child  in  a  family  of  five,  born  Novem- 
ber 28,  1903,  In  Woonsocket,  to  James 
J.  and  Ida  E.  McGrath.  His  father  came 
from  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  his  mothei- 
was  a  resident  of  Providence.  Howard 
McGrath  attended  St.  Joseph's  Parochial 
School  in  Pox  Point  and  then  went  on  to 
graduate  from  LaSalle  Academy  In  1922. 
While  only  a  sophomore  at  Providence 
College,  he  began  his  meteoric  ix)litical 
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career  as  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Democratic  League  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  forerunner  of  the  pres- 
ent Young  Democrats  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  there  as  a  student  that  he 
became  acquainted  and  worked  with 
Peter  G.  Gerry,  who  was  later  to  be- 
come a  U.S.  Senator.  After  his  gradua- 
tion from  Providence  College  in  1926,  he 
attended  Boston  University  Law  School 
where  he  received  his  law  degree  in  1929. 
In  that  same  year,  he  had  become  vice 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee. In  his  first  year  out  of  law 
school.  Howard  McGrath  became  the 
youngest  State  chairman  in  the  United 
States. 

The  year  1929  was  a  milestone  in  his 
career,  for  he  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode 
Island  bar  In  November  and,  also,  mar- 
ried Estella  A.  Cadorette,  the  daughter  of 
Mayor  Joseph  Cadorette  of  Central  Falls. 
From  1930  to  1934,  he  was  city  solicitor 
of  Central  Falls  and  then  became  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  gained  a  reputation  in  that  position 
of  fearlessly  prosecuting  malefactors  re- 
gardless of  political  party  or  station  in 
life.  Because  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he.  was  held,  the  Democratic 
Party  nominated  him  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1940,  and  in  winning  this 
election,  he  polled  almost  as  many  votes 
as  President  Roosevelt,  whom  he  had 
always  fully  supported. 

During  his  5  years  as  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  he  saw  the  enactment  of 
great  social  legislation  such  as  the  cash 
sickness  law,  the  establishment  of  a 
juvenile  court,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
curative  center  in  Pi-ovidence  to  assist 
in  the  recovei-y  of  injured  workers.  On 
September  28,  1945.  President  Truman 
appointed  J.  Howard  McGrath  as  Solici- 
tor General.  However,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  old  friend,  Senator  Gerry,  in 
1946,  he  succeeded  him  by  successfully 
running  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

President  Truman,  in  Howard  Mc- 
Grath's  first  year  in  the  Senate — due  to 
his  support  of  the  administration's  inter- 
national policies  and  because  he  recog- 
nized his  inherent  political  acumen — 
.secured  for  him  the  position  of  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman.  It  was  in  this 
position  as  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man that  Howard  McGrath  engineered 
the  greatest  political  upset  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  in  the  election  of 
President  Truman  In  1948. 

In  1949,  Howard  McGrath  resigned 
from  the  Senate  and  became  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  1952, 
he  resigned  as  Attorney  General  and  did 
not  actively  participate  in  politics  or  gov- 
ernment tintil  he  ran  In  the  Democratic 
primary  for  U.S.  Senator  in  1960. 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  very  brief  capsule  of 
a  distinguished  public  servant's  career. 
But.  it  does  not  fully  describe  J.  How- 
ard McGrath  as  I  knew  him.  For  he  was 
the  son  of  an  immigrant  who,  by  dili- 
?ence,  acumen,  and  sheer  drive,  rose 
from  extremely  modest  circumstances  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  on  the 
national  scene  In  our  country  from 
Rhode  Island  since  Senator  Nelson 
Aldrich  was  called  the  general  msm- 
ager  of  the  United  States.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath never  forgot  his  love  for  Rhode 
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Island  and,  during  the  last  few  years,  he 
spent  more  and  more  time  in  the  State 
he  loved  so  much.  Those  of  us  in  Rhode 
Island  political  life  will  miss  his  bril- 
liant dinner  speeches  which  sparkled 
many  an  otherwise  dull  evening. 

His  humor  and  strength  of  character 
carried  him  forth,  and  I  look  back  with 
enjoyment  on  the  days  I  spent  on  the 
campaign  trail  with  him. 

With  his  death  coming  so  soon  after 
that  of  Senator  Green — his  friend,  law 
partner,  and  mentor — truly  an  era  in  the 
history  of  Rlaode  Island  and  the  Nation 
has  passed.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to 
his  beloved  wife,  Estelle,  and  to  his  son. 
David,  whom  he  admired  so  much  and 
who,  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
has  been  in  close  contact  with  me  and 
my  ofiBce.  They  alone  know  the  true 
greatness  of  this  man,  but  all  Rhode 
Islanders  can  agree  that  Howard  Mc- 
Grath made  history  for  botli  our  State 
and  the  Nation.  For  this,  he  shall  never 
be  forgotten. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.   WILLIAM  C. 
MENNINGER 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
tei'day  death  claimed  one  of  our  nation- 
ally and  iiiteniationally  known  psychia- 
trists. Dr.  William  C.  Menninger.  of 
Topeka,  Kaiis.,  head  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation  at  Topeka. 

Our  Nation  and  the  world  will  long 
benefit  from  the  outstanding  service  he 
rendered  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  during 
World  War  II  and  was  responsible  for  the 
improved  treatment  of  our  mentally  ill 
servicemen. 

He  received  a  number  of  citations, 
among  which  were  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  awarded  for  his  service  during 
World  War  II. 

He  traveled  extensively  over  the  Uiiited 
Stales  and  met  with  the  members  of  the 
legislatures  of  over  25  States  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  treatment  of  our  mentally 
ill,  and  everj-  State  in  the  Union  has  tiul>' 
benefited  from  his  great  work. 

During  my  service  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  he  cooperated  with  me 
and  the  Kansas  Legislature  to  improve 
our  mental  hospitals,  which  resulted  in 
Kansas  being  recognized  as  the  No.  1 
State  in  the  treatment  of  our  mentally  ill. 

Personally,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  his  outstanding  leadership  and 
guidance  during  my  administration  as 
Governor. 

Dr.  Win,  as  we  affectionately  knew  him, 
will  be  missed  not  only  by  his  family  and 
many  friends,  but  also  by  our  State,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle in  regard  to  Dr.  Menninger,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Wasiiington 
Post,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wm.  C.  Mennincek,  Psychiatrist,  Dead 

Dr.  William  C.  Menninger,  who  died  yes- 
terday at  his  home  in  Topeka.  Kan.,  beaded 
the  Menninger  Foundation,  famed  psy- 
chiatric   treatment,    training    and    research 


center.  The  center  waa  founded  by  his 
father,  the  late  Charles  P.,  and  his  equally 
noted  brother,  Karl,  who  Is  chief  of  staff 
there. 

Dr.  WIU.  as  he  was  known  by  top  members 
of  his  profession,  had  suffered  from  l>Tn- 
phoma,  a  malignancy  of  the  lymph  nodes, 
which  was  discovered  last  January  after  ex- 
ploratory surgery  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minn. 

He  was  given  radiation  treatment  at  that 
time  and  returned  to  Topeka  In  Febniary. 
But  a  return  visit  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  was 
made  in  July  and  he  went  back  to  Topekii 
last  month.  He  would  have  been  67  on 
Oct.  15. 

rOUN-DATION    STARTED    IN    191» 

The  Foundation  was  started  as  a  clinic  in 
Topeka  m  1919.  Dr.  Will  joined  the  staff  In 
1925  after  receiving  degrees  from  Washburn 
College  In  Topeka.  Columbia  University  and 
the  Cornell  University  Medical  College  and 
ii.terning  at  Bellevue  Hospital  In  New  York. 

He  became  medical  director  of  the  cUnlc 
In  1930  and  president  of  the  Foundation  in 
1957.  As  the  Foundation  grew,  he  and  his 
brother  agreed  that  its  most  extensive  op- 
eration should  be  training  many  types  of 
workers  In  mental  health  and  research. 
These  activities  took  priority  over  private 
practice. 

Dr.  Will  was  no  stranger  to  Waslilngton. 
He  had  taken  postgraduate  work  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  In  1927.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  stationed  here  as  director 
of  the  neuropsychiatry  consultants  division 
In   the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

LECTt^CO    HEBE 

In  later  years  he  visited  Washington  a 
number  of  times  to  lecture  before  mental 
health  groups.  In  February  he  apjieared  be- 
fore a  Joint  session  of  Maryland's  Senate  and 
Hou.~e  to  urge  budget  increases  for  State 
mental  hospitals.  He  had  spoken  before 
legislatures  in  at  least  25  states  as  part  of 
his  effort  to  improve  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally 111. 

Dr.  Menninger  belonged  to  a  nvimber  of 
profe.sslonal  orgranizatlons  and  had  served  as 
president  of  three  of  them — the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  the  American  Psy- 
choanalytic Association  and  the  Group  for 
the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry. 

He  held  a  number  of  citations,  among 
them  the  E>lstlngul£hed  Service  Medal  and 
the  French  I/eglon  of  Honor,  awarded  for  his 
service  during  World  War  XL 

He  also  received  the  flrst  Lasker  Award  in 
1944  for  outstanding  service  In  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene.  , 

Dr.  Menninger  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  articles  and  medical  papers. 

He  summed  tip  his  philosophy  this  way: 

"The  problem  is  to  convince  people  that 
emotional  disturbances  do  exist,  that  they 
are  a- kind  of  sickness  and  that  they  can 
be  helped  by  psychiatry.  Too  often,  people 
don't  understand  the  nattu-e  of  their  prob- 
lem. 

"They  grow  discontented,  apathetic,  de- 
pressed: they  biame  sometxidy  in  Washing- 
ton, or  they  get  angry  at  other  people.  It 
never  occurs  to  them  Uiat  they  have  an 
emotional  disease." 

All  three  of  Dr.  Mennlnger's  sons  are  as- 
sociated with  the  Foundation — Dr.  Roy  W. 
and  Dr.  W.  Walter  as  psychiatrists,  and 
Philip  B..  in  administrative  work.  His  wife. 
C.ilherine,  also  survives. 

Mr.  H.ART.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Russzu.  of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair) . 
without  objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

Hdr.  HART.    Mr.  President 


MARY  T.  BROOKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  S.  3553. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  3553)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Brooks. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Order  No.  1422,  HJl.  14765. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  IiEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14765)  to  assure  nondlscriminatjon  in 
Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregaiion  of 
public  education  and  other  public  facili- 
ties, to  provide  Judicial  relief  agEilnst  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices,  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION.  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  TUALATIN  FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION  PROJECT, 
OREGON— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  Mil  (S.  254)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project.  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  ccmference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept  6,  1966,  CONGRXSSIONAL 
Rkokd,  pp.  21746-21747.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Is  thei-e 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may,  on 
behalf  of  the  dlstlngvilshed  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  present  a 
statement  for  him,  explaining  the  con- 
ference report  before  the  Senate,  and 
also  some  enclosures. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  temporarily,  and 
will  be  bcu;k  on  the  floor  shortly.  How- 
ever, to  expedite  matters,  I  make  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


STATnCKNT  BT  gSNATOK  JACKSON  RKAD  BT 
SXNAtOS    KANSriKLJ) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
conference  report  on  S.  254  states,  the 
Senate  conferees  receded  from  the  only 
major  point  of  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  Ho\4se  versions;  namely,  the 
retention  of  water  quality  control  &s  a 
nonreimbursable  project  purpose.  The 
bill  as  reported  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  1,  1965.  allocated  $2,020,800  for 
water  quality  control  which  was  the 
amount  recommended  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior'«  report  for  that  purjwse. 
This  provision  had  been  the  subject  of 
close  scrutiny  hy  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, since  watej  quality  control  is  rela- 
tively new  in  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  in  contrast  with  those  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  where 
it  has  been  a  recognized  project  purpose 
and  is  nonreimbursable.  Water  pollu- 
tion control  is  a  matter  of  Increasingly 
critical  import»nce  In  all  areas  of  our 
country.  In  urbun  as  well  as  rural  areas. 
Recently  the  Federal  water  pollution 
program  was  transferred,  under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  for  1966,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Congress,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  Deptrtment  of  Interior.  This 
new  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  given  the  members  of 
the  Interior  Committee  even  greater 
direct  interest  and  concern  for  water 
pollution  control  as  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Bureau's  multipurpose  projects. 

The  Senate  committee  was  convinced 
that  in  the  Turfatin  project,  as  presented 
by  the  Interior  Department,  water  qual- 
ity control  was  a  legitimate  project  pur- 
pose and,  in  view  of  section  2(a)  <4)  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  should 
be  nonrelmbutsable.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. For  the  convenience  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  will  quote  the 
pertinent  language  in  that  1961  statute: 
(4)  Costs  of  water  quality  control  fea- 
tures Incorporated  In  any  Federal  reservoir 
or  other  Impoundment  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  shall  he  determined  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries Identified  and  If  the  benefits  are 
widespread  or  aatlonal  In  scope,  the  coste 
of  such   features  shall    be   nonreimbursable. 

In  reporting  H.R.  707.  the  House  com- 
panion bill  to  6.  254,  the  House  Interior 
Committee  delf  ted  water  quality  control 
as  a  project  pirpose,  and  reallocated  the 
$2,020,800  estimated  cost  to  reimbursable 
functions  of  the  multipurpose  Tualatin 
project.  The  House  accepted  its  com- 
mittee's bill  anri  S.  254  was  amended  ac- 
cordingly  and  passed   by   the   House. 

The  reason  for  the  deletion  by  the 
House  of  the  \rater  quality  control  pro- 
vision was  an  apparent  Inconsistency  and 
lack  of  uniform  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  whether  water  quality  control  should 
or  should  not  be  a  nonreimbursable 
project  purpose.  In  the  Dolores  project 
in  Colorado,  for  example,  it  was  made  re- 
imbursable; la  the  Tualatin  project  It 
was  proposed  as  nonreimbursable. 

The  conference  committee  sought 
clarification  ft-om  the  Department  on 
this  matter,  aod  my  letter  of  Inquiry  to 
Secretary  Udall  and  the  Departments 


response  of  August  23  Is  attached  to  my 
statement. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  final  word  on 
water  quality  control  in  the  Tualatin 
project.  The  Senate  conferees'  agre,.'- 
ment  to  Its  elimination  from  S.  254  is 
not  to  be  construed  in  any  way  as  a 
precedent.  The  Interior  Committee  is 
firmly  convinced  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  water  quality  control  is  a  le- 
gitimate, worthy  reclamation  project 
purpose.  As  one  of  the  aspects  of  water 
pollution  control.  In  many  instances  it 
will  be  an  extremely  important  purpose. 
But  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Tualatin 
project,  the  Department's  apparent  in- 
consistency as  to  policy,  and  the  study 
now  underway  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  were  compelling  factors  in  the 
Senate's  receding  from  Its  position. 

The  Senate  conferees  note  that  in  the 
last  year's  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act,  no 
less  than  24  of  the  reservoirs  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  authorized  to  construct, 
had  water  quality  control  as  a  nonreim- 
bursable project  purpose,  and  that  tlicse 
nonreimbursable  sdlocatlons  totaled 
some  $36  million. 

The  Interior  Committee  commends  the 
study  of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
and  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  it 
speedily  will  work  out  an  equitable,  con- 
sistent policy. 

However,  as  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  pointed 
out,  the  deletion  of  water  quality  control 
as  a  nonreimbursable  feature  will  not 
change  the  construction  plan  of  the 
project  in  any  respect.  Therefore  there 
is  nothing  to  preclude  the  Secretary  on 
a  permissive  basis  from  entering  into 
agreements  to  release  water  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  originally  expected  to  do  for 
water  quality  purposes,  except  that  the 
beneficiaries  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
operational  costs.  The  releases  would 
have  to  be  consistent  with  the  other 
planned  purposes  of  the  project,  which, 
presumably,  they  would  have  been  if 
quality  was  kept  in  as  a  nonreimbursable 
purEK>se. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  conser- 
vation of  fish  and  wildlife  and  enhance- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  In  the  Tuala- 
tin project,  I  may  say  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  substance  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions.  The  Senate 
passed  S.  254  before  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
and  hence  the  Senate  bill  spelled  out  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation. 

The  conference  committee  disagreed 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Act  by  the  Department  as  to  its  ap- 
plicability to  future  reclamation  projects. 
Pish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  are 
specifically  made  a  project  purpose  in 
section  1  of  S.  254,  and  the  recreation 
plan  as  presented  Is  thus  authoiized 
when  the  project  Is  authorized. 

The  conference  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  section  3  of  the  conference 
report  gives  the  Secretary  wholly  ade- 
quate authority  to  construct,  operate. 
and  maintain  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  recreation  facilities  at  the 
Tualatin  project,  pursuant  to  the  guide- 
lines prescribed  by  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
I  ask  unarJmous  consent  to  have  the  cor- 
respondence and  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
printed  in  tha  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence and  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

August  18.  1966 
Hon    Stewakt  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Deab  M«.  Secretarv:  As  I  am  certain 
you  are  well  aware,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives amended  the  bill.  S.  254,  authorizing 
t!ie  Tualatin  Federal  Reclamation  Project, 
Oregon,  by  eliminating  water  quality  control 
as  a  noiu-elmbursable  project  cost.  The  t2.- 
020,800  allocated  In  the  Department's  sched- 
ule of  costs  for  the  project  was  reallocated 
among  the  project  functions. 

At  the  meeting  on  August  16  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conference  of  the  two  Houses,  the 
conferees  determined  to  seek  further  Infor- 
mation on  this  matter.  The  House  Mem- 
bers pointed  out  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
consistency In  the  position  and  actions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  whether  water  quality  control  should  be 
a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  cost. 
That  is.  for  the  t20,900.000  Tualatin  project 
the  Department  proposed  that  $2,020,800  lor 
the  purpose  be  nonreimbursable,  while  for 
the  $46,643,000  Dolores  Project  in  Colorado 
an  1184,003  cost  estimate  for  water  qtiallty 
control  Is  scheduled  as  reimbursable. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mlttoes  would  greatly  appreciate  It  if  you 
would  supply  us  with  a  detailed  statement 
setting  forth  the  facts  and  policy  considera- 
tions by  which  these  apparently  inconsistent 
positions  of  the  Department  were  reached. 
Also  any  observations  or  comments  you  may 
care  to  make  on  the  basic  issue  of  including 
water  quality  control  as  a  nonreimbursable 
cost  in  reclamation  projects  generally  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  helpful. 

Will  all  future  reclamation  projects  pro- 
vide for  water  quality  control?  By  what 
criteria  are  cost  estimates  for  this  purpose 
formulated?  Will  the  Department  have  a 
consistent  policy  with  respect  to  reimbursa- 
bllity  or  will  the  Issue  be  resolved  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  as  it  apparently  has  In  the  Tuala- 
tin and  Dolores  pi-ojects? 

Another  problem  that  troubled  the  con- 
ferees v-aa  the  wording  of  the  section  au- 
thorizing construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  outdoor  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  facilities.  Such  pro- 
visions are  found  In  section  3  of  both  bills. 
The  Senate  measure  was  passed  before  en- 
Ktment  of  the  Ped«-al  Water  Project*  Rec- 
reation Act  and  hence  spells  out  In  some 
detail  the  proTlslona.  The  House  blU,  how- 
ever. In  section  3  provides  that  such  recrea- 
tion and  flsh  and  wUdllfe  conservation  shall 
be  in  accort'.ance  with  the  Act. 

Under  date  of  April  1.  1966.  the  Depart- 
ments Legislative  Counsel  wrote  me  assert- 
ing that  the  Department  did  not  consider 
the  House  language  adequate  authorization. 
referring  to  an  opinion  of  the  Solicitor. 
The  Committee  on  Conference  would  like 
further  Information  on  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  clear-cut  inclusion 
of  recreation  and  wildlife  conservation  as 
project  purposes  in  section  1  of  both  bills, 
and  the  language  In  section  1  of  the  Federal 
Water  Projects  Recreation  Act  provides 
"whenever  any  such  project  can  reasonably 
serve  either  or  both  of  these  purposes  con- 
sistently with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it 
shall  be  constructed,  operated,  and  matn- 
'i^ned  accordingly." 

The  conferees  are  desirous  of  meeting 
»?aln  on  Tue«lay,  the  33d.  In  the  hope  ot 


disposing  of  this  long-pending  legislation. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  appreciated  If  your 
reply  could  be  received  early  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. If  possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henbt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Secretart, 

Washington,  DC,  Augiist  23.  196S. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  In  your  letter  of 
August  18.  regarding  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee  deliberations  on  S.  254. 
authorizing  the  Tualatin  project,  Oregon, 
you  requested  that  we  Indicate  ( 1 )  our  pro- 
cedures for  determining  the  relmbursabllity 
of  costs  allocated  to  water  quality  control 
and  (2)  the  need  for  specific  authorization 
ol  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment functions  on  this  project. 

Whether  future  Reclamation  projects  will 
provide  measures  for  water  quality  control 
depends  upon  the  results  of  studies  and 
determinations  made  for  each  project  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  Executive  Order  11288  of  July  2, 
1966.  A  copy  of  that  order  Is  enclosed. 
These  documents  set  forth  a  declaration  of 
policy  for  controlling  water  pollution  an3 
prescribe  procedtires  for  compliance  with 
that  act  with  respect  to  Federal  water  re- 
source projects. 

We  feel  that  there  Is  no  Inconsistency  In 
our  recommendations  concerning  water 
quality  control  as  a  pur{>ose  of  the  Tualatin 
project,  Oregon,  and  the  Dolores  project, 
Colorado.  In  both  cases,  our  reports  were 
based  upon  findings  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  the  potential  benefits  to  water 
quality  through  operation  of  the  project,  on 
the  Identlflcatlon  of  the  beneflclaries,  and  on 
the  scope  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  The 
language  of  section  466(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  Is 
specific  in  requiring  such  determinations: 

"(4)  Costs  of  water  quality  control  fea- 
tures incorporated  In  any  Federal  reservoir 
on  other  impoundment  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  determined  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries identified  and  If  the  benefits  are 
widespread  or  national  in  scope,  the  costs  of 
such  features  shall  be  nonreimbursable." 

The  operation  of  Scogglns  Reservoir  at  the 
Tualatin  project,  as  we  originally  proposed, 
would  provide  seasonal  releases  for  the  spe- 
cific ptirpose  of  improving  the  quality  of 
water  fiowlng  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Tualatin  River  and  In  the  Willamette  River 
near  Portland,  Oregon.  The  I>ubllc  Health 
Service  report  on  this  project  (Included  In 
our  report)  identifies  the  source  of  existing 
pollution,  assesses  existing  treatment 
measures,  and  reports  on  existing  water 
quality  problems  and  anticipated  future 
conditions  with  and  without  the  project. 
Based  upon  the  cost  of  an  alternative  single- 
purpose  water  quality  control  project,  the 
annual  benefit  of  the  function  was  deter- 
mined to  be  $134,250.  The  Public  Health 
Service  also  determined  that  the  benefits  of 
water  quality  control  as  a  purpose  of  that 
project,  "may  be  regarded  as  widespread  and 
national  in  scope."  Accordingly,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  we 
recommended  that  water  quality  control  be 
a  function  ot  the  Tualatin  project  and  that 
the  costs  allocated  to  that  function  be  non- 
reimbursable. The  criteria  used  for  allocat- 
ing these  costs  are  those  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted Separable  Costs-Remaining  Benefits 
method  of  cost  allocation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dolores  project,  the 
Public  Health  Service  prepared  a  report  on 
the  Deed  for  water  quality  control  In  the 
proposed  McPhee  Reservoir.  The  Service 
found  that  "there  Is  no  apparent  need  for 
storasre  of  water  In  project  reservoirs  for  pur- 


poses of  water  quality  control."  It  foimd 
that  the  storage  of  water  In  the  proposed 
McPhee  Reservoir  would  benefit  the  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  water  users  by  reducing 
the  hardness  of  the  waters.  Storage  of 
spring  runoff  of  •'soft"  water  would  dilute  the 
"hard"  waters  of  jnld  and  late  summer. 
Savings  of  soap,  detergents,  and  general 
household  cleaners  were  estimated  to  aver- 
age »8,300  annually.  These  savings  would 
accrue  to  the  water  users  In  the  towns  of 
Cortez  and  Dove  Creek  who  would  also  be 
purchasing  project  water  for  domestic  and 
industrial  use.  The  value  of  the  annual 
savings  was  adopted  as  a  measure  of  benefits 
lor  the  allocation  of  costs  to  water  quality 
control.  However,  the  Public  Health  Service 
did  not  make  a  finding  that  the  benefits 
would  be  widespread  or  national  in  scoi>e. 
tJnder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  quoted 
above  those  costs  were  therefore  considered 
to  be  reimbursable. 

The  responsibility  for  making  the  findings 
required  by  the  Act  •woe  transferred  to  this 
Department  In  May  of  this  year  under  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1966,  which  trans- 
ferred the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  This  action  should  result  in  closer 
coordination  in  project  formulation  among 
the  functions  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. Further,  the  policy  questions  and 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  water  quality 
control  benefits  and  for  determining  the  re- 
lmbursabllity of  costs  allocated  to  that  func- 
tion are  now  being  studied  by  a  committee 
of  the  Water  Resources  Coimcll. 

The  findings  of  that  committee  will  prove 
most  helpful  in  permitting  us  to  establish 
policies  for  inclusion  of  water  quality  control 
as  a  purpose  in  future  projects. 

TT>e  question  of  authorization  for  recrea- 
tion and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  at 
this  project  and  in  future  projects  Is  a  mat- 
ter that  needs  to  be  resolved.  As  our  letter 
of  April  1,  1966,  indicated  our  Solicitor  has 
concluded  that  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (P.L.  8&-72,  70  Stat.  213) 
specifically  and  deliberately  excluded  author- 
ity for  construction  of  facilities  to  serve  these 
purposes  at  future  projects.  In  the  face  of 
this  prohibition  we  feel  that  all  sutwequent 
project  authorizations  should  contain 
specific  language  authorizing  the  provision 
of  appropriate  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  facilities. 

We  are  aware  that  a  contrary  argument  can 
be  made,  based  upon  Inclusion  of  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  as  project 
purposes  and  upon  the  language  In  section 
1  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  authorizing  appropriate  construction  of 
projects  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  that 
Act.  Nonetheless.  It  is  our  feeling  that  future 
projects  win  each  require  specific  authority 
for  constructing  facilities  to  serve  these  pur- 
poses and  that  that  authority  will  need  to  be 
clearly  articulated,  either  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  or  in  its  legislative  history.  We 
accordingly  urge  that  your  Committee  adopt 
the  language  contained  In  our  letter  of  April 
1.  1966. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  you 
have  given  us  to  comment  on  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  CoKOEtx  Moose, 
Assistant  Secretary/  of  the  Interior. 

Statement 
The  Managers  on  the  ptart  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  264)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal 
Reclamation  Project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 
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Tbe  Conference  Committee  agreed  upon 
the  language  ot  tbe  House  unendmeat.  Tbe 
poeltlon  of  tbe  Conference  Committee  on 
two  msttKs  Involred  In  thla  leglslaUon  Is 
set  out  In  ttila  statetnent. 

WATSB    qOAUTT   COMTKOI. 

The  Senate-paaaed  bill  Included  "water 
quality  oontiol"  with  a  non-retmbursable  al- 
location of  $3,030,800  to  tbU  purpose.  The 
House  amendment  does  not  Include  "water 
quality  oontrol"  as  a  purpose  In  tbe  Tualatin 
project. 

The  Oonfetence  Committee  requested  In- 
formation on  tbla  matter  troia  the  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Interior.  By  letter  of  August  23, 
19M,  tbe  Department  furnished  Informa- 
tion on  tbe  water  qxuillty  control  allocations 
recommended  for  tbe  Tualatin  project  and 
also  for  tbe  Dolores  project  In  Colorado.  Also, 
in  this  letter,  the  Conference  Conualttee's 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adizilnlstra- 
tlon  Is  now  In  the  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior and  that  the  Department  now  has 
responsibility  for  making  tbe  findings  with 
respect  to  water  quality  control  allocations. 
The  letter  further  stated : 

"Further,  the  policy  questions  and  pro- 
cedures for  evaluation  of  water  quality  con- 
trol benefits  and  for  determining  tbe  relm- 
bursablllty  of  costs  allocated  to  that  function 
are  now  being  studied  by  a  committee  of 
tbe  Water  Resources  Council." 

In  view  of  apparent  inconsistencies  In  the 
handling  of  "water  quality  oontrol"  with  re- 
spect to  different  projects  and  tbe  fact  that 
the  relmbursablllty  of  costs  allocated  to  this 
function  is  presently  being  restudled,  tbe 
Conference  Committee  agreed  to  leave  out 
"water  quality  oontrol"  as  a  project  pux- 
poae  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  although  it 
baa  DO  objection  to  operation  for  "water 
quality  control"  if  tbe  costs  of  such  opera- 
tions are  reimbursable  by  the  beneficiaries. 
Tbe  Conference  Committee  understands  that 
tbe  Secretary  bas  authority  for  operation  of 
tbe  project  for  "water  quality  control"  on 
tbia  basis  as  be  does  for  furnishing  water 
for  other  miscellaneous  purposes. 

Tbe  physical  plan  for  tbe  Tualatin  project 
will  be  tbe  same  regardless  of  whether  tbe 
project  is  operated  for  "water  quality  con- 
trol". Tbe  difference  is  only  in  the  operat- 
ing plan.  Thus,  the  action  of  tbe  Conference 
Committee  does  not  foreclose  later  approval 
of  project  operation  for  "water  quaUty  con- 
trol" on  a  non-reimbursable  basis.  If  the 
studies  presently  being  conducted  result  In 
equitable  and  consistent  policies  with  re- 
spect to  Including  "water  quality  oontrol"  as 
a  function  In  water  resources  projects  and 
the  repayment  of  tbe  costs  thereof,  then  the 
legislation  can  be  amended  to  give  tbe 
Tualatin  project  tbe  benefit  of  such  policy. 

■BCaCATtOR  A2TD  flBII  AND  ^rajn.TT% 

The  Conference  Committee  agreed  upon 
the  language  of  Section  3  Ln  the  House 
amendment  which  provides  that  tbe  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  recreation  opportunities  In  connection 
with  the  Tualatin  project  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Project  Recreation  Act.  The  Conference 
Committee  believes  that  this  language  plus 
tbe  Inclusion  of  these  functions  as  project 
purposes  In  Section  1  of  the  legislation  gives 
the  Secretary  ample  authority  to  investigate, 
plan,  construct,  operate  and  maintain  recrea. 
tlon  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  facll. 
Itles  In  connection  with  the  Tualatin  project. 

By  letter  of  AprU  1. 1966.  the  Department's 
Legislative  Counsel  recommended  that  Sec- 
tion 3  of  tbe  legislation  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sac.  3.  Tbe  Secretary  to  authorised,  as  a 
part  of  tbe  project  to  investicate.  plan,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain,  or  otherwise 
provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  and 


fish  and  wUdllfa  enhancement  facilities,  to 
acquire  or  otherwise  make  available  such 
adjacent  lands  or  Interests  therein  as  are 
necessary  for  pwbllc  outdoor  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  use.  and  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoybient  of  project  lands,  facil- 
ities and  water  a»eas  in  a  manner  coordinated 
with  the  other  project  purposes.  Such  recrea- 
tion and  flsh  an4  wUdllfe  enhancement  costs 
shall  be  nonreimbursable." 

The  language  adopted  by  the  Conference 
Committee  glvea  the  Secretary  precisely  the 
same  authority,  so  far  as  It  is  consistent  with 
the  project  plan  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act,  as  the 
language  recommended  by  the  Department 
would  have  done  and  does  so  In  more  suc- 
cinct form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  tgreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1966 — CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  tha  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  ftill  'H.R.  15750)  to  amend 
further  the  Ftireign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
pi-esent  consitteration  of  the  rep>ort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  S^t.   1.   1966,  CONCRKSSIONAL 

Record,  21611-21620.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARSIMAN.  Mr.  President, 
after  some  we^s  of  conferences,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Conferees  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966  reached  agree- 
ment. It  was  not  easy.  The  House  and 
the  Senate  were  very  far  apart  In  their 
respective  approaches  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid. 

The  principal  differences  and  the  way 
they  were  resoKed  were  as  follows : 

I.    ICTTLTtrKA*    AUTHORraATTONS 

With  the  exteptlon  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Senate  authorized  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  for  only 
1  year.  The  House,  however,  authorized 
all  programs  for  2  years,  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  were  authorized  for  5  years. 

The  House  tgreed  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate limitation  of  authorizations  for  1 
year  and  to  li»alt  authorizations  for  the 
Alliance  and  tHe  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  3  years. 

This  was  dore  in  part  in  exchange  for 
the  Senate  receding  from  the  position 
next  described. 

n.  BIVAIATZ  KtLITAKT  AND  XCONOMIC  BILLS 

The  Senate  this  year  passed  two  bills; 
one  covering  economic  assistance — S. 
3584  and  HJl.  12169,  $2.06  billion— and 
the  other  authorlzixig  military  assist- 
ance— S.  3583.  $792  million.  The  House, 
however,  included  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  In  one  bill. 


As  one  of  many  factors  which  Induced 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  1-year  author- 
ization described  above,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  accept  one  bill  which  in- 
corporates both  military  and  economic 
assistance. 

in.      COMPSOMISBS     ON     FUND     AUTBOKOATIONS 

In  general,  the  amounts  authorized  In 
the  conference  report  now  before  the 
Senate  were  fixed  by  accepting  figures 
half  way  between  those  authorized  by 
the  House  and  those  authorized  by  the 
Senate.  Page  18  of  the  conference  re- 
port shows  the  differences  and  the  final 
agreement. 

That  table  shows  that  the  House  au- 
thorized appropriations  totalling  $4,109 
billion,  whereas  the  Senate  authorized 
$2,852  billion — Including  military  at  $792 
million.  The  final  overall  figure  author- 
ized was  $3,500  billion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  able 
Senator  state  how  much  was  added  in 
conference  to  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  give  the  fig- 
ure again. 

The  total  of  the  House  was  $4,109  mii- 
lion.  The  total  of  the  Senate  was  $2,852 
million.  That  Included  the  mllitan-*.  of 
$792  million.  The  final  figure  was  $3,500 
million. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  About  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  difference  ? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  about  $700  million.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  $648  million 
more  than  the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

IV.   LIMITATIONS  ON  NUMBERS  OF  COUNTRIES  TO 
RECEIVK  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  this  year,  as  a  culmination  of 
efforts  undertaken  over  several  years, 
made  special  effort  to  Induce  the  admin- 
istration to  concentrate  its  aid  programs 
In  a  limited  number  of  countries,  to  em- 
phasize to  AID  the  Importance  of  gel- 
ting  assistance  Into  regional  patterns  and 
through  multilateral  organizations,  and 
to  turn  AID  away  from  the  philosophy 
that  every  nation  ought  to  have  at  least 
a  small  aid  program.  It  has  not  been 
the  view  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  bilateral  aid  is  a  "tool"  to  be 
in  every  Ambassador's  work  kit.  There 
have  been  some  Instajices  in  which  care- 
ful students  of  particular  programs  ha\  e 
found  that  aid  has  been  misused  and 
done  more  damage  than  good. 

The  Senate  bill,  therefore,  limited  de- 
velopment loans  to  10  countries— ex- 
cluding the  Alliance  for  Progress — tech- 
nical cooperation  assistance  to  40.  and 
supporting  assistance  to  10.  While  the 
Senate  conferees  sought  to  make  these 
limitations  mandatory,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  while  the  numerical  limita- 
tions would  be  retained,  they  could  be 
exceeded  In  the  case  of  development 
loans  and  technical  assistance  only  if 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  receive,  30  days 
prior  to  the  addition  of  a  country,  a 
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statement  from  the  President  giving  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  addition  of 
such  country  is  in  the  national  interest. 
Thus,  there  will  be  opportunity  for  in- 
terested Members  of  the  Congress  to 
make  their  views  known  prior  to  expan- 
sion of  these  programs  beyond  the  nu- 
merical limitation  Imposed  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  case  of  supporting  assistance. 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  raise  the 
number  of  countries  from  10  to  13.  The 
number  can  be  increased  beyond  13  only 
upon  a  Presidential  determination  and 
notification  to  the  Congress. 

The  numerical  limitation  imposed  by 
the  Senate  of  40  as  the  number  of  coun- 
tries which  might  receive  military  as- 
sLstamce  remains  in  the  bill.  This  limi- 
tation does  not  apply  to  countries  which 
receive  only  training  assistance  in  the 
United  States;  nor  does  it  apply  to  sales. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  item  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer  is: 

V.     ECONOMIC      ASSISTANCE      TRBOUCH       MULTI- 
I.ATEBAL    INSTITUTIONS 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  development  loan  funds  could 
be  made  available  only  for  transfer  to  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation.  Hereto- 
fore the  lAnguage  relating  to  putting 
funds  into  development  uses  through 
these  multilateral  institutions  has  been 
permissive. 

The  House  had  no  such  provision,  but 
finally  accepted  the  figure  of  10  percent 
set  aside.  This  means  that  10  percent 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  develop- 
ment loans  pursuant  to  this  authoriza- 
tion may  be  used  only  if  they  are  ex- 
pended through  one  of  these  multilateral 
Institutions.  Thus,  If  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  full  authorization  for  de- 
velopment loans;  that  is,  $685  million, 
$68.5  million  of  that  amoimt  will  be  avail- 
able only  for  transfer  to  these  institu- 
tions on  such  terms  as  the  President  may 
determine.  Assistance  supplied  with 
these  funds  Is  not  subject  to  the  10-coun- 
try  limitation.  The  limitation  does  ap- 
ply, however,  to  assistance  which  is  essen- 
tially bilateral,  even  though  it  is  fur- 
nished as  part  of  U.S.  participation  in  a 
consortium  or  similar  group. 

The  Senate  coa'erees  hope  that  this 
provision,  as  well  as  other  related  provi- 
sions, will  help  make  It  clear  that  de- 
velopment assistance  Is  an  international 
responsibility  and  thus  induce  other  na- 
tions to  cooperate  in  this  effort.  They 
believe  this  provision  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  this  development  assist- 
ance In  an  atmosphere  which  will  not  In- 
vite political  repercussions  directed  at 
particular  countries.  Finally,  they  be- 
lieve assistance  of  this  kind  can  be  ad- 
ministered by  these  institutions  upon 
terms  which  will  require  recipients  to 
accept  conditions  essential  to  the  success 
of  development  programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  compromises  that  were  reached 
during  the  conference,  but  these  are  the 
major  ones. 

I  might  mention  one  other  change 
which  involved  an  amendment  by  the 
minority  leader  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
iMr.  DiRKSEN]  applicable  to  a  situation 
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in  Iran  which  relates  to  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Iranian  Government  and  an 
American  investor  there. 

Although  the  Senate  receded  from  its 
new  section  620  (p)  which  prohibited  as- 
sistance to  any  country  which  falls  with- 
in 6  months  to  consent  to  arbitration  of 
disputes  involving  claims  by  TJ3.  citizens. 
It  did  so  only  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  particular  dispute  in  Iran  is 
nearing  settlement.  The  conferees  noted 
that  the  termination  of  assistance  Is 
mandatory  under  the  terms  of  the  Hick- 
enlooper  amendment — section  620(e)  — 
when  legal  re:nedles  have  been  ex- 
hausted. It  is  hoped  that  the  dispute 
will  not  proceed  to  the  point  of  disrupt- 
ing the  friendly  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Iran. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Several  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  requested  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  I  Intend  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  de- 
velop a  little  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  prior  to 
asking  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  task  that  the  Senate  con- 
fjprees  have  embarked  upon  with  all  good 
conscience  over  the  past  several  days. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  effort  made  In 
support  of  the  Senate  amendments. 
However,  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  out, 
because  of  the  position  I  have  taken  for 
2  years  In  reference  to  one  small  aspect 
of  this  measure.  I  am  referring  In  par- 
ticular to  the  fact  that  one  amendment 
which  the  Senate  placed  in  the  bill  has 
been  deleted  for  the  second  time  in  a 
row. 

This  amendment,  which  dealt  with  the 
procurement  of  steel  products  for  Viet- 
nam, was  sponsored  by  myself  and  sev- 
eral other  Senators. 

As  I  stated  at  some  length  during  the 
debate  when  this  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  the  principle  has  been  estab- 
lished in  every  place  with  the  exception 
of  Vietnam  that  merchandise  procured 
for  the  foreign-aid  program  should  have 
a  90-percent  componentry  ratio.  In 
other  words,  90  percent  of  the  product 
should  be  acquired  in  the  United  States 
or  in  an  undeveloped  country. 

For  some  reason  which  is  yet  unclear 
to  me,  a  special  exception  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  Vietnam.  We  went  into 
some  detail  relative  to  the  scandals 
which  were  disclosed  in  connection  with 
this  procurement  practice.  I  think  that 
AID  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  root 
out  much  of  this  scandalous  procedure, 
but.  in  doing  so,  it  has  announced  that 
it  would  follow  an  intricate  pattern  of 
procurement  and  inspection  which  wUl 
only  add  to  the  precedents  which  admit- 
tedly are  almost  Impossible  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  precedents  which  we  are  establishing 
by  yielding  to  the  House  in  this  matter 


which  thereby  enables  foreign  aid  dollars 
to  be  utilized  to  purchase  steel  products 
from  other  coimtries  for  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  pacification  effort.  It  will  do 
little  good  to  win  the  military  conflict 
unless  we  can  also  do  a  good  job  in  pro- 
viding a  better  way  of  life  for  the  people 
who  live  in  the  towi\s.  villages,  and  ham- 
lets in  Vietnam.  Unless  we  get  one  hun- 
dred-percent return  on  the  tax  dollars 
spent  on  foreign  aid  in  the  pacification 
efforts  made  in  Vietnam,  we  will  lose  the 
battle  for  the  pacification  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets,  despite  a  victory  on  the 
battlefield. 

Therefore,  I  look  with  great  concern 
at  the  fact  that  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  we  have  yielded  to  the  House  in  per- 
mitting AID  to  follow  practices  which  I 
believe  will  only  add  to  the  burdens 
which  are  already  straining  them  now, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  will  hamper 
rather  than  help  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Therefore,  I  must  dissent  from  that 
portion  of  the  agreement,  although  I 
know  that  many  Senators  made  good 
faith  efforts  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  just 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He 
knows,  of  course,  that  I  voted  for  his 
amendment  and  supported  It.  I  sup- 
ported it  in  conference.  The  Senate 
conferees  also  supported  it.  It  was  one 
of  the  last  Issues  to  be  settled.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  sometimes  we  do  have  to 
give  up  things  In  which  we  strorvgly  be- 
Ueve  to  prevent  a  whole  conference  report 
from  being  destroyed.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  with  what  the  Senator 
has  just  stated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  now  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  further  for  an  additional 
question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  frcwn  Alabsuna  knows — 
although  we  are  dealing  with  a  relatively 
small  part  of  this  multiblllion -dollar 
package — that  I  have  repeatedly  stressed 
the  precedents  which  wUl  be  set  U  we 
permit  this  one  practice  to  be  followed 
in  the  purchase  of  corrugated  steel  roof- 
ing by  Japanese  black  plate  competing 
vrith  United  States  steel,  because  the  next 
step  will  be  to  broaden  It  so  that  there 
will  be  competition  in  every  other  area. 
This  Is  different  from  free  enterprise 
competition.  Right  now,  these  producers 
are  competing  In  increasing  amounts 
with  American  steel  in  Chicago,  In  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  and  other  cities  in  this  coun- 
try. What  we  are  talking  about  in  for- 
eign aid  are  the  tax  dollars  which  are 
given  gratis  to  help  provide  for  the  better 
living  cq^portunltles  of  the  people  In  Viet- 
nam, so  that  the  very  least  we  can  do 
is  see  that  the  bulk  of  these  products  are 
made  In  the  United  States. 
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I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  hia  conirades  In  arms  made  good- 
faith  efforts  to  try  to  keep  this  matter  In 
theblU. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GRXJENING.     I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  could  tell  me 
how  many  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate  were  retained  in  conference?    My 
Information  Is  that  there  were  very  few. 
Mr.  SFARKMAi;.    We  have  not  made 
a  count.    There  were  98  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  houses.  The  Sen- 
ator will  therefore  realize  that  a  great 
deal  of  these  points  were  settled  on  a 
compromise,  give-and-take  basis.      This 
conference  ran  for  several  weeks.     At 
times,  we  thought  we  were  not  going  to 
be  able  to  get  together  at  aU.    Finally, 
however,  we  did  work  it  out  or  a  give- 
suid-take  basis  until  we  came  up  with  the 
best  we  oould  get. 

Mr.  GRUEINING.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation through  the  years  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
sistently aimed  to  improve  the  foreign 
aid  bill  by  including  amendments  which 
took  out  some  of  the  fat,  trying  to  get 
more  efiOciency,  order,  and  sanity  into  the 
bill,  and  having  the  interest  rates  a  lit- 
tle more  to  bring  them  in  line  witli  what 
the  American  people  pay  for  the  money 
which  our  Government  spends  abroad, 
but  that  almost  invariably  these  amend- 
ments go  down  the  drain  in  confereiu^. 
This  Is  no  criticism  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. But  the  House,  apparently,  ac- 
cepts foreign  aid  unquestioningly — 
everything  that  is  proposed  by  the  AID 
administration  or  its  predecessors  must 
go  into  the  till. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  almost  where 
we  were  before.  Although  I  luive  sup- 
ported foreign  aid  bllla  in  the  past,  I  feel 
obliged  to  vote  against  this  conference 
report.  If  I  were  wrong  in  saying  that 
most  of  these  improving  Senate  amend- 
ments were  eliminated,  I  would  be  happy 
to  stand  corrected. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  EujEHCEi]  is  now  in  the 
Chamber,  and  shares  my  views  on  many 
of  these  questions.  Perhaps  he  could 
give  us  an  answer.  I  know  that  com- 
promise and  getting  togetber  to  work 
out  happy  half-way  solutions  are  always 
looked  into;  but.  actually,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  In  the  Senate  actually  lose 
oui  in  conference  year  after  yesir  on 
these  matters? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wi^  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  had  been  in  the  Chamber 
whoi  I  gave  my  statement  in  which  I 
pointed  out  the  principal  compromises. 
I  believe  that  some  of  those  ctxnpromlses 
do  have  things  in  them  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  fought.  For  in- 
stance, this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  countries 
was   agreed   to.     The   House   objected 

stnmgly.  but- 

Mr.  CUlUENINa.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  limitation  Is? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  10  on  develop- 
ment loans — M  on  technical  assistance. 
Thirteen  was  the  nmnber  we  finally 
•greed  to  on  supporttng  assistance. 
After  considerable  argument,  the  House 


accepted  the  figures  which  the  Senate 
asked  on  limitations,  except  for  support- 
ing assistance,  and  in  that  they  Insisted 
on  increasing  it.  Finally,  we  agreed  on 
13 — raising  it  from  10  to  13. 

Mr.  GRUEKING.  Were  any  of  the 
cuts  made  in  the  Senate  retained? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  explained, 
what  we  did  in  substance  was  to  split 
the  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
House  total  figures.  It  is  hard  to  put 
ones  finger  on  any  particular  one  and 
say,  "This  was  maintained"  or  "This  was 
not,"  but  the  result  was  almost  exactly 
a  division. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  understand  the  compromise  re- 
sulted in  providing  more  money  than 
the  President  requested  in  his  budget 
estimate.    Hoiw  did  that  come  about? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  had 
authorized  $2,850  billion. 

Mr.  ELLEJIDER.  That  is  for  both 
military  and  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  House 
had  authoriz#d  $4  billion. 

Mr.  ELLEIfDER.  That  was  over  and 
above  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  that 
was  over  and  above.  The  figure  finally 
arrived  at  was  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  ELLElNDER.  What  good  wiU 
come  from  limiting  the  countries  which 
will  receive  aid  if  more  money  Is  made 
available  thiin  was  appropriated  last 
year? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  something  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  check. 

Mr.  ELLEKDER.  I  am  glad  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  scrutinize  each  item  be- 
fore making  any  funds  available. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  am  I. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  want 
to  pursue  the  policy  It  has  followed  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  not  appropri- 
ate more  money  than  the  Senate  has 
authorized.  I  am  glad  I  am  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  am  I. 
Mr.  ELLEKDER.  Because  I  am  inter- 
ested In  trimming  this  wasteful  program 
to  the  bona.  This  is  one  area  where 
economies  can  be  effected  and  if  I  have 
my  way  the  Senator  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  be  effected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  one  thing 
which  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  a  break, 
because  we  fenew  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  the  final  check. 

Every  Senator  knows  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  hav«  in  conferences.  This  par- 
ticular conference  lasted  for  almost  a 
month. 

Mr.  ELLaJDER.  Was  the  long  con- 
ference due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
refused  to  combine  military  and  eco- 
nomic  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     No.     In  the  very 

first  meetlnf 

Mr.  ELLaroER.  What  was  the  chief 
objection? 

Mr.  SPAHKMAN.  The  limitation  of 
countries  w«s  one.  The  amount  was  an- 
other. I  dealt  with  that  In  my  statemesit. 
Population  control  was  another.  That 
may  seem  mtber  unimportant  to  some, 


but  it  is  something  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  taken  great  Interest 
It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  items  we 
had  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  House 
provided  much  more  than  the  Senate.  Ii 
has  only  been  in  the  last  3  years  that  the 
House  has  appropriated  more  than  the 
Senate.  This  has  been  the  case  only  since 
Mr.  Mahon  became  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1964  the 
House  always  appropriated  less  than  the 
Senate.  It  is  dicing  the  past  few  years 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  had  to  reduce  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  House,  and  I  might  add  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  bring  this 
about. 

Our  buiden  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  be  lightened  this 
year,  if  the  House  appropriates  no  more 
than  the  Senate  authorized  for  foreign 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1967.  H  this  is 
done,  it  will  mean  that  $2,852,762,000  will 
be  appropriated  in  total.  Of  this  amount 
$792  million  will  be  for  military  aid  and 
$2,060,762,000  will  be  available  for  eco- 
nomic assistance.  These  are  the  sums 
that  were  authorized  by  the  Senate  just 
aboirt  1  month  ago,  after  8  days  of  debate, 
and  the  Congress  should  not  appropriate 
a  nickel  more.  I  hope  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  accepts  the 
challenge  and  does  not  recommend  ap- 
propriations exceeding  the  Senate  au- 
thorization. However,  if  It  should,  then 
I  am  sure  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  \\-ill 
act  responsibly  and  not  appropriate  more 
funds  than  the  Senate  authorized  only  a 
month  ago. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  at  least  this  body  is  doing  a  better 
job. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  judgment,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  before  us  a 
conference  report  which  Is  better  than 
the  House  bill,  better  than  the  Senate 
bill,  and  which  will  do  a  good  deal  more 
than  either  bill  would  do  to  Implement 
the  performance  of  our  economic  and 
moral  obligations  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  number  of 
matters  ulth  respect  to  which  the  con- 
ference committee  deserves  special  com- 
mendation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  compromi.'^e 
which  gives  a  3-year  authorization  for 
development  loan  fund  projects  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  excellent.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  plan  adequately  for 
these  complex  and  difficult  types  of  proj- 
ect loans  unless  those  ccmcemed  can  be 
sure  there  will  be  an  authorization  for 
more  than  1  year,  so  that  there  can  be 
appropriate  negotiations  with  the 
grantee  countries  for  relatively  long 
range  progran&s. 

I  regret  the  authorization  was  not  for 
5  years,  but  3  is  better  than  1. 

I  am  also  pleased  the  Senate  Insisted 
on  a  1-year  authorization  for  military 
aid.    I  personally  think  the  amount  au- 


thorized should  be  cut  further.  I  also  be- 
lieve a  1-year  authorization  is  adequate 
for  supporting  assistance,  which  merely 
serves  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
economies  of  countries  we  are  persuading 
to  spend  more  than  they  can  afford  for 
their  military  forces. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  compromise 
which  came  out  of  the  conference  which 
split  the  difference  between  the  two 
Houses  is  better  than  the  provisions  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill. 

In  this  connection,  X  am  also  plea.sed 
that  the  food-for-peace  program,  which 
is  a  very  important  part  of  foreign  aid. 
although  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
retained  at  2  years.  I  would  rather  have 
it  3.  but  2  is  better  than  1. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  where  flexibility  is  needed. 
The  amount  of  $2,625,735,500  for  eco- 
nomic aid  is  well  above  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested  and  what  the  Senate 
granted.  My  colleagues  will  remember 
that  I  have  long  been  of  the  view  that 
our  aid  in  the  economic  field  is  inade- 
quate. I  am  glad  to  see  that,  while  the 
figure  came  down  substantially,  never- 
theless our  colleagues  were  convinced 
that  they  should  provide  economic  as- 
sistance substantially  in  excess  of  what 
the  President  asked  for. 

Third,  I  am  pleased  that  the  military 
aid  program  was  cut  back  at  least  some- 
what, from  $917  million  to  a  compromise 
figure  of  $817  million.  I  would  like  to  see 
military  aid  cut  further.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  has  been  established.  The 
amendment  relating  to  reduction  of 
military  assistance  was  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho"  I  Mr. 
Church]. 

I  see  present  on  the  floor  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreL  I  con- 
gratulate the  conference  for  having 
knocked  out  the  increased  interest  rates, 
because  it  would  be  a  rather  quixotic 
course  to  increase  interest  rates  for 
someone  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
them 

Mr.  GRUENING  and  Mr.  GORE  ad- 
dres.sed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  complete  mv 
statement  first,  and  then  I  sliall  yieW. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  Sen- 
ate provision  requiring  10  percent  of 
economic  aid  to  be  channeled  through 
international  institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  International 
Finance  Association.  This  was  done  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PulbrichtI.  It  is  a 
breakthrough  which  I  hope  will  result  In 
lncrea.sed  aid  going  through  multilateral 
organizations. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr 
Pui-BRiGHTl  in  his  remarks  reiterated  the 
comment  that  one  never  sees  written  on 
the  walls  of  buildings  in  recipient  coun- 
tries "World  Bank  go  home,"  or  "Inter- 
national Development  Association  po 
home."  But  "Yankee  go  home"  is  often 
w-ritten  on  the  walls  of  buildings  in 
countries  where  the  people  should  be.  but 
are  not,  grateful  to  the  American  people. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  with  this 
10-percent  mandatory  multilateral  pro- 


grams which  must  go  through  interna- 
tional organizations. 

I  find  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
countries  that  may  receive  aid — 10  on 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  40  on  tech- 
nical assistance,  13  on  supporting  assist- 
ance— far  too  restrictive.  To  my  mind 
it  will  prevent  a  number  of  countries 
which  are  entitled  to  some  assistance 
from  this  country  from  receiving  it. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  to 
me  whether  a  starving  individual  lives  in 
the  Congo  or  in  Algeria,  or  in,  let  us  say, 
Peru.  They  are  equally  entitled  to  our 
support,  and  on  a  basis  with  respect  to 
which  I  believe  the  administration 
should  have  the  right  to  make  the 
determination. 

In  other  words,  I  think  this  program 
.■should  be  flexible.  However,  the  limita- 
tion is  within  the  range  which  the  ad- 
ministration said  it  could  accept.  They 
can  live  with  it.  So  this  is  not  particu- 
larly important. 

I  do  hope  that  the  expectations  of  my 
able  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  not  be  gratified,  and  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  not 
cut  back  on  the  authorization  provided  in 
this  splendid  conference  report.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  for  a 
fine  job  well  done;  and  I  now  yield  to  my 
Good  friend,  the  Senator  fix)m  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  Interest  rate  provisions  in 
the  conference  report,  which  leaves 
interest  rates  on  development  loans  at 
2 '  _.  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.     .After  the  first  10  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  After  the  first  10  years; 
there  being  during  the  first  10  years  a 
grace  period  at  a  le.sser  rate. 

The  Senator  refers  to  these  loans  as 
being  made  to  paupers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Senator  will  review  the 
Record  or  recall  the  speeches  that  I  have 
made,  he  will  be  reminded  that  many  of 
these  loans  have  been  made  to  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  largest  U.S.  corpora- 
tions— one.  even,  to  one  of  our  largest 
New  York  banks,  to  establish  a  foreign 
subsidiary. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield 


Mr.  CLARK. 
briefly 

Mr.  GORE. 
me  to  proceed? 

Mr.  CLARK. 

Mr.    GORE. 


Will  the  Senator  permit 


Yes. 

Meanwhile,  that  same 
New  York  bank  is  raising  its  prime  rate 
and  all  of  its  rates  to  borrowers  in  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  Senator,  I  am  sure,  is  well  aware 
that  the  semor  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  spoken  more  often  this  year  than  any 
other  Member  of  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress in  opposition  to  the  spiraling  of 
interest  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  has  had  the  .sup- 
poi  t  of  the  Senator  from  Pemisylvania 
ever>'  time  he  has  done  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  support.  I  say  this  to  illustrate 
that  I  am  not  a  high-interest-rate  man. 

But  the  American  taxpayer  is  having 
to  pay  ever  higher  rates  of  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  With  every  dollar 
we  borrow — and  we  must  borrow  all  that 
is  going  into  the  development  loan  pro- 


gram— this  Is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer more  and  more.  I  have  sought  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  subsidy,  particu- 
larly when  It  goes  to  loans  to  our  own 
profitable  corporations. 

I  regret  that  the  coiiference  commit- 
tee— of  which  I  was  a  member — did  not 
agree  on  the  higher  rate,  because  it  would 
have  limited  the  subsidy  In  the  devel- 
opment loan.s.  And  incidentally,  since 
the  Senator  has  referred  to  the  World 
Bank,  I  should  like  to  remind  him  that 
I  just  read  In  a  news  dispatch  that  the 
World  Bank  had  increased  its  Interest 
rate  on  loans  from  5.5  to  8  percent,  for 
loans  going  to  other  countries.  So,  atf* 
lea.'^t,  the  conference  committee  is  not 
staging  in  style.  The  custom  and  style 
today  is  to  go  up  on  interest  rates.  I  re- 
gret that.  I  only  sought  to  keep  the 
rate  on  development  loans  from  pro- 
viding as  large  a  subsidy  as  the  confer- 
ence committee  has  recommended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  very 
ably  stated  his  case  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates.  I  honor  him  for  his  judg- 
ment. He  has  made  the  point  with  great 
ability  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  reyret  to  have  to  disagree  with  him. 
This  Is  one  of  the  very  few  matters  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Termessee  and 
I  find  ourselves  in  disagreement. 

I  point  out  to  him,  however,  that  tech- 
nically these  loans  are  not  made  to  Amer- 
ican firms;  they  are  made  to  countries, 
to  governments,  which,  in  turn,  make 
loans  to  firms.  As  far  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  aid  program  is  concerned,  we 
do  not  make  loans  to  American  firms  at 
low  interest  rates;  we  make  them  to  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  in  poverty-stricken 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.    WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
very  much  in  error  in  that  view.  Tiie 
loan,  in  fact,  is  made  to  the  private  in- 
terest. It  is  repaid,  however,  by  the 
government  of  the  country  in  which  that 
private  interest  is  domiciled.  The  pri- 
vate interest  repays  the  loan,  not  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  to  the  government 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  domiciled. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  however, 
from  the  government  of  the  beneficiary 

country  that  the  United  States  receive* 
payment,  if  it  does.  Incidentally,  the 
private  interest  that  is  the  benefldsury 
of  tlie  loan  in  the  first  place,  under  the 
practice  and  the  plan,  repays  the  loan 
to  the  foreign  government  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  the  foreign  government 
Is  required  to  repay  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment.   This  is  an  interesting  plan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  perhaps  we  can 
conclude  on  the  note  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  let  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  the  last  word.  But  perhaps  this  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  encouraging  private 
iiiterests  to  invest  in  foreign  countries. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Did  I  ifnderstand 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  indi- 
cate that  he  thought  these  foreign  coun- 
tries could  not  afford  to  pay  any  higher 
interest  rates  than  they  have  been 
paymg? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  did  indeed. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  he  Imply  by 
that  that  they  do  not  expect  to  repay 
the  loans  when  they  become  due? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  Of  course,  many  of 
them  have  to  be  repaid  In  soft  currencies, 
because  they  have  no  foreign  exchange. 
Such  payments  are  made  through  the 
International  Development  Corporation, 
the  soft  lo€ui  subsidiary  of  the  World 
Bank.  The  economies  of  these  countries 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  rocks. 
They  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  money. 
As  to  my  point  of  view,  I  think  we  should 
still  be  makhig  grants  and  not  lo&ns. 

Mr.  QRUENINa.  That  would  be  more 
honest,  because  actually  these  so-called 
loans,  in  my  Judgment,  are  not  loans  at 
ail:  but  constitute  a  sort  of  deception  of 
the  American  public,  to  make  it  think 
they  are  loans,  and  give  the  recipient 
coimtries  the  opportimlty  to  say  that  they 
are  loans,  when  actually  the  type  of  loan 
we  have  made  for  many  years,  at  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  for  the  first  10 
years  and  no  repayment  during  that 
period  on  principal,  is  a  misleading  if 
not  a  fraud  on  the  American  public. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
a  deception  and  fraud.  I  think  they  are 
a  pretty  foolish  type  of  financing.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  any  sound  business 
that  type  of  loan  would  be  made.  That 
Is  why  I  say  It  would  be  much  better  to 
make  them  grants. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  I  agree  with  the 
▼lews  Just  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  think  this  double  standard 
by  which  we  make  so-called  loans  at 
negligible  Interest  rates  all  over  the 
world,  while  we  are  increasingly  charging 
our  own  people  a  higher  interest  rate,  so 
that  development  of  our  own  country  in 
housing  and  other  necessities  is  slowed 
down  or  brought  to  a  standstill,  is  de- 
plorable. 

I  have,  I  fear,  a  very  narrow,  old- 
Cashloned  view — ^whlch  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  does  not  share — 
that  we  should  give  our  own  pe<H>le  at 
least  equality  of  treatment  with  what  we 
give  the  people  of  other  cotmtries.  I 
realize  that  Is  a  very  obsolete,  reactionary 
idea,  whldi  Is  not  widely  entertained, 
and  Is  certainly  not  entertained  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Alaslrs.  I  think  his  point  of  view  is  very 
widely  Mttertalned.  In  fact,  I  suspect 
that  the  pc^t  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  r^resents  the  thinking  of 
the  nukjorit^  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

My  point  is  only.  How  much  compas- 
sion do  we  have.  How  much  obligation 
do  we  have?  Are  not  the  people  of  Alas- 
ka and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  able  to 
afford  this  relative^  modest  Investment, 
In  terms  of  our  gross  national  product? 

Mr.  ORXTENINa.  If  the  majority  Is 
o:  that  view,  if  as  the  Senator  says.  It 
Is  widely  entertained,  then  apparently 
the  Senator  Is  willing  to  admit  that  the 
Senate  Is  not  respcmslve  to  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  ntiited  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  f<^ow  Edmund 
Burke's  dictum. 

Ut.  aORB.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 


Mr.  GORE.  On  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, some  days  ago,  I  cited  as  an  example 
of  unreasonable  high  Interest  rates  the 
fact  that  the  citfr  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  had 
sold  tax-exem^  bonds  at  5.5  percent 
interest.  I  should  like  tc  report  that  the 
people  of  Nashville  have  thought  better 
of  that,  arid  in  their  wisdom  decided  not 
to  issue  those  debentures  at  such  high 
interest  rates. 

They  took  tlie  view,  instead,  that  they 
would  defer  needed  community  facilities 
in  the  hope  tli»t  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent or  some  force  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  take  action  to 
reduce  the  exorbitant  level  of  interest 
rates. 

I  cite  this  for  one  thing  to  complete 
the  Record  and,  for  another  thing,  to 
illustrate  the  great  damage  that  is  being 
done  by  the  high  interest  rate  structure 
from  which  we  are  now  suffering.  Not 
only  is  Nashvilte,  Tenn.,  deferring  needed 
community  facilities,  but  thousands  of 
communities  all  over  the  United  States 
are  likewise  being  required  to  defer  the 
construction  Of  facilities  needed  for 
health,  education,  and  community  wel- 
fare. 

I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  pending  con- 
ference report  as  a  springboard  to  make 
another  interest  rate  speech.  In  fact,  I 
decided  to  defar  making  speeches  on  the 
subject  until  the  President  had  a  few 
days  in  which  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion. However,  I  did  want  to  complete 
the  Record  with  respect  to  the  bond  issue 
of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  compliment  the  officials  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Nashville,  Tenn..  upon  this  exer- 
cise of  good  judgment.  I  believe  that  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  the  interest  rates 
down,  and  thit  in  the  coming  months 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  4  percent  instead  of  5.5  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
completely  the  views  just  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  would 
say  that  we  mOst  bring  the  interest  rates 
down  by  putting  the  full  force  of  Con- 
gress behind  the  proposals  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  Johnson 
interest  rates  being  higher  than  Hoover 
interest  rates.  I  prefer  to  put  the  blame 
in  this  area  an  my  good  and  personal 
friend,  Willlaia  McChesney  Martin,  for- 
mer president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  for  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
outmoded  and  obsolete  economic  theorj- 
which  falls  to  take  into  account  that  we 
have  a  managed  money  market  and  that 
the  needs  of  our  people  require  increased 
credit  and  louter  interest  rates. 

Mr.  DOMINtlCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  tell  me  what 
the  President  recommended  by  way  of 
economic  assistance? 

Mr.  SPARiMAN.  There  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  the  request  of  the 
President,  beeause  he  submitted  one 
figure  for  appropriations  and  another 
for  authorizations.  He  asked  for  a 
greater  authorization  and  a  more  limited 
appngjrlatlon.l 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  both  figures? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  figure  of  tlie 
President  for  appropriations  was  $2,- 
468,962.000. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  about  $157 
million  less  than  the  conference  report 
approved? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Once  again  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  faced  in  Congress  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  say- 
ing that  Congress  is  appropriating,  or 
authorizing  at  least,  the  expenditure  of 
more  money  than  he  had  called  for  in 
his  budget. 

I  wonder  if  this  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees talked  about  this  problem  nu- 
meroiis  times  in  the  conference.  The 
Seimtor  has  sat  on  many  conferences, 
I  am  sure,  and  he  knows  the  necessii.v 
of  making  the  best  trade  possible  in  a 
conference. 

We  feel  that  we  did  that  and  reduced 
the  House  figure  by  about  $600  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  looking  at  the 
figures  on  page  19  of  the  report.  I  see 
that  the  House  reduced  the  amount  in 
its  bill  by  $566,383,500,  and  the  Senate 
increased  the  amount  In  Its  bill  by 
$564,973,500.  There  is  a  difference  of 
about  $1,500,000  in  the  two  amounls. 
However,  the  net  effect,  no  matter  how 
we  look  at  it,  is  that  we  are  authorizing 
$157  million  more  than  the  President 
asked  for. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  means 
more  money  than  the  President  asked  to 
have  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Senator  knows  that  we  often  au- 
thorize a  larger  amoimt  than  we  appro- 
priate. If  the  Senator  was  present  a  few 
moments  ago.  he  heard  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  effect 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  saw 
to  it  that  the  amount  was  trimmed. 
That  Is  a  function  that  they  exercise 
pretty  well  every  year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  bill,  as  it  came  from  conference,  au- 
thorize approximately  $648  million  more 
than  the  amount  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate biU? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  that  much  more 
than  the  total  amount  authorized  in  the 
Setuite. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  approximately  that  much 
less  than  the  House  authorized.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  we  can  veiy  sel- 
dom hold  the  exact  amount  that  we  voted 
for  in  one  House  or  the  other. 

A  conference  is  based  on  compromise. 
I  said  in  my  statement  that  we  virtually 
split  the  difference  between  the  two  over- 
all figures. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
had  proposals  to  Increase  the  length  of 
time  during  which  development  loans 
and  other  economic  assistance  loans 
would  be  authorized.  We  tried  2  years 
and  then  3  years. 

On  each  occasion  the  Senate  rejected 
the  increase  by  a  substantial  margin. 
The  conference  now  comes  back  and  asks 
us  to  accept  this,  although  the  Senate 
originally  rejected  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  may  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Flepresentatives  had  its  conferees  pres- 
ent. They  pointed  out  that  they  voted 
strongly  in  favor  of  5  years.  We  arrived 
at  the  best  compromise  we  could. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  some  trouble 
In  finding  a  compromise  when  we  origi- 
nally rejected  the  vei-y  thing  that  the 
conferees  bring  back  and  ask  us  to  ac- 
cept. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  I  know  has  worked 
very  hard  on  the  pending  report,  I  have 
supported  foreign  aid  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  I  am  not  going  to 
support  the  conference  report. 

What  happened  to  my  interest  rate 
amendment  which  would  have  increased 
from  1  to  2  percent  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  over  the  first  10  years?  That 
amendment  would  only  have  made  the 
Interest  rates  during  the  grace  period 
equal  to  the  cheapest  rate  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  can  get  money  for  anj-where. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  on  that  point. 

We  were  in  conference  for  weeks  in  an 
effort  to  hammer  out  a  compromise.  We 
finally  came  forth  with  a  package  pro- 
posal. Both  sides  worked  on  the  prob- 
lem. We  lost  on  some  things  and  we 
gained  on  others.  It  was  give  and  take, 
but  we  did  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator could  tell  me  what  the  Senate 
gained.  What  did  we  gain  in  the  process 
of  the  conference  over  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  answered  that 
question  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRUENING ]  a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sorry.  I  could 
not  hear  the  Senator  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  mentioned  one 
example  that  I  think  is  outstanding.  We 
have  tried  at  different  times  to  place  a 
limitation  on  the  nimiber  of  countries 
we  will  help.  In  other  words,  our  argu- 
ment has  been  that  the  AID  program 
ought  to  be  reduced  each  year;  it  should 
be  cutting  itself  down.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  voted,  and  the  Sen- 
ate accepted,  a  limitation  of  10  countries 
for  development  loans,  40  countries  for 
technical  cooperation,  40  countries  for 
military  assistance,  and  10  coimtries  for 
supporting  assistance.  That  is  what  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  provided.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  limitations  wliat- 
soever.  In  conference,  the  Senate  sus- 
tained all  of  those  limitations  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  for  supporting  as- 
sistance. In  which  the  number  of  coun- 
tries was  increased  from  10  to  13. 

Mr.  DOMINICK-  Perhaps  I  did  not 
phrase  my  question  In  the  right  way.    I 


had  understood  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  say  that  he  came  back  from  con- 
ference with  a  better  bill  than  the  bill 
the  Senate  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that;  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  said  that.  No:  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  view  at  all.  We  fought 
for  many  things  during  the  weeks  we 
were  discussing  the  bill.  Many  items 
ought  to  be  in  the  bill,  but  we  were  not 
successful  in  obtaining  them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  me  that  the 
conference  bill,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  not 
so  good  a  bill  as  the  one  which  left  the 
Senate?  I  supported  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  my  opinion 
I  was  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  worked 
for  it  in  conference.  Actually,  that  is  al- 
most always  true.  It  is  a  rare  occasior. 
when  a  bill  that  comes  back  from  con- 
ference pleases  all  of  us.  If  there  are 
great  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
ue  will  not  get  a  conference  agreemeni 
that  is  satisfactory  to  all  of  us,  becaust 
there  is  a  give-and-take  proposition  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  WUl  the  Senator  in- 
dulge me  while  I  make  a  few  comments 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Surely. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  swallow  this  conference 
report,  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  SBtAXHERsl 
rose  and  suggested  that  standby  wage 
and  price  control  authority  should  be 
given  to  the  President  in  order  to  control 
the  inflation  that  is  taking  place  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

Time  and  again  we  have  heard  speeches 
in  the  Senate,  recommending  that  we  cut 
back  on  governmental  expenditures  and 
put  them  In  consonance  with  the  reve- 
nues that  are  coming  in.  to  attempt  to 
at  least  balance  the  budget  to  some 
degree.  Time  and  again  we  have  heard 
speeches  on  high  interest  rates  charged 
to  American  citizens  and  the  problems 
created  by  these  high  rates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  ex-President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Truman,  just 
the  other  day  criticized  the  high  interest 
rates  and  our  general  economic  problems. 

Yet.  we  are  going  to  give  money  away 
in  a  so-called  development  fund,  with- 
out even  applying  a  minimimi  interest 
rate  equal  to  the  lowest  rate  that  any 
American  citizen  can  get  from  this  Gov- 
ernment on  a  program  of  any  kind. 

We  are  also  increasing  the  budget,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  inflationary  at- 
titude of  governmental  spending,  and 
we  are  doing  it  in  an  amount  above  that 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  requested. 

The  conference  report  is  in  violation  of 
several  votes  taken  on  specific  issues,  and 
I  could  not  support  a  conference  report 
of  this  kind.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator, 
because  I  know  how  hard  he  has  worked 
on  this  matter. 

I  cannot  believe  that  if  these  matters 
were  brought  back  and  presented  to  the 
other  body,  where  the  Members  could  de- 
bate and  discuss  the  points  that  we  have 
made,  the  other  body  would  turn  down 


the  points  that  the  Senate  has  made,  ex- 
cept perhaps  on  the  basis  of  pride  of 
its  own  authorship.  This  Is  the  only 
reason  I  can  see  for  the  other  body  act- 
ing in  any  other  way,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  inflationarj-  cycle  existing  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  confei-ence 
reixjrt. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tl:ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE   AID   PROGRAM    NEE3>S    DRASTIC    REFORMS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  regret  that  I  find  myself  un- 
able to  support  the  conference  report  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966.  I 
had  voted  for  the  economic  assistance 
part  of  the  legislation  after  a  number  of 
amendments  had  been  agreed  to  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  Senate.  These  amendments 
markedly  strengthened  the  bill.  I  had 
hoped  that  these  amendments  would  be 
accepted  by  the  House  conferees.  In 
large  part  these  hopes  have  not  been 
realized.  The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference eliminates  or  vitiates  many  of  the 
provisions  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and 
thereby  defeats  our  efforts  to  make  the 
foreign  aid  program  a  tighter,  better 
managed  operation. 

For  some  years  now  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  expressed  its  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram submitted  by  the  administration. 
Indeed  there  has  been  a  growing  serise  of 
frustration  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  chairman: 

De.spite  a  number  of  fine  pronouncements 
concerning  the  application  of  new  criteria  In 
the  granting  of  foreign  economic  asElstance, 
the  legislative  proposals  submitted  by  the 
administration  this  year  fell  short.  In  many 
respects,  of  what  the  committee  deemed  de- 
sirable. Therefore,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  Itself  undertaken  the  task  of 
writing  these  revisions  into  law.  They  are 
generally  consistent  with  what  the  Senate 
has  approved  In  the  past,  and  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  discharge  of  the  Congress' 
responsibility  for  establishing  the  terms  cf 
the  program  which  the  executive  branch  is 
to  administer. 

A  principal  effort  of  the  committee 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Senate  was 
to  limit  the  total  number  of  countries 
which  could  receive  economic  assistance. 
Over  the  years  the  diffuse  nature  of  the 
aid  program  which  is  spread  thinly 
among  many  countries  with  little  real 
impact  in  most  countries  has  been  a 
major  focus  of  criticism,  not  the  least  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
itself.  The  attempt  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion involved  limiting  development  loans 
and  supporting  assistance  to  10  coun- 
tries and  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants  to  40  countries. 

However,  this  amendment  was  gutted 
by  the  conferees  when  It  was  revised  to 
permit  the  President  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  any  additional  country  30  days 
after  submitting  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
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House  a  report  stating  that  assistance  to 
such  country  1b  to  the  national  Interest. 
In  practice  tills  wUl  mean  no  limit  at 
all.  Every  time  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided Uie  administration  with  an  out  it 
has  not  been  used.  The  requirement  that 
a  "national  Interest"  determination  be 
made  has  been  proved  by  pest  experience 
to  be  no  hindrance  whatsoever  to  ex- 
tending economic  assistance  to  such 
countries  as  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Indonesia. 

An  amendment  limiting  the  number  of 
countries  but  giving  the  administration 
complete  flexibility  to  exceedthe  limit  is 
a  meaningless  cunendment.  It  can  have 
no  other  purpose  than  preserving  the 
fiction  that  the  Congress  controls  the 
foreign  sdd  program.  I  cannot  go  a?ong 
with  this  fiction  nor  can  I  understand 
how  the  Senate  conferees  could  agree  to 
this  revision. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  all  of  the  pro- 
visions adopted  by  the  Senate  whicli  led 
me  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  economic;  aid 
bill,  and  which  should  be  enacted  into 
law  if  better  management  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram is  to  be  obtained.  Of  the  six 
amendments  I  introduced  which  were 
passed  in  the  Senate,  only  the  one  not  in 
conference  relating  to  aid  to  the  Ur.Ited 
Arab  Republic  remained.  Nor  did  the 
conference  ref)ort  contain  even  the  faint- 
est Indication  of  why  the  other  five 
amendments  were  dropped. 

These  were  not  "money"  amendments: 
they  did  not  affect  in  the  least  the 
am(»int  of  funds  authorized  by  the  bill 
but  represented  an  effort  to  tighten  pro- 
gram management.  They  would  have  re- 
quired the  AID  Administrator  to  pro- 
gram supporting  assistance  funds  in  a 
way  as  to  assist  in  the  recipient  coun- 
tries' economic  development  programs 
rather  than  providing  generalized  budget 
support;  they  would  have  required  a 
maxlmiun  effort  to  obtain  multilateral 
rather  than  unilateral  financing  for  the 
construction  of  NATO  facilities;  they 
would  have  required  credit  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  to  carry  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest; they  would  have  given  State  agen- 
cies the  same  opportunity  to  purchase 
defense  stocks  as  foreign  countries;  they 
would  have  required  VS.  representatives 
on  international  organizations  using  US. 
funds  to  vote  in  a  way  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion. 

I  cannot  see  any  purpose  in  going  on 
year  after  year  expressing  dissatisfaction 
in  the  way  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
being  administered  but  continuing  to 
vote  for  it.  If  the  administration  will 
not  adopt  the  necessary  reforms  and  the 
House  wUl  not  go  along  with  essential 
legislative  revisions  why  must  the  Senate 
agree  to  an  almost  unconditional  sur- 
render each  session? 

For  one  I  cannot  agree  to  abrogate 
the  responsibility  I  have  to  vote  against 
a  bill  which  is  fundamentally  unsatisfac- 
tory. Olven  the  efforts  so  many  Sena- 
tors have  made,  without  any  success,  to 
improve  the  foreign  aid  program  through 
legislative  revision,  we  should  have  no 
fear  4>f  being  accused  of  scuttling  the  aid 
program.  Defeat  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  as  reported  out  of  conference 
will  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs — 


with  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  the 
need  for  basic  improvement  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  necessarily  absent  In  his  home 
State. 

He  has  carefully  prepared  a  statement 
of  his  position  on  the  deletion  of  the 
antijunta  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  full 
statement  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f oiler's: 

Statement   by    Senator    Javfts 

SENATOR  JAVrrS  avYS  LOSS  TO  "ANTI-JUNTA" 
AMENDMENT  IS  "GRAVE  SETBACK  TO  DEMO- 
CRATIC   CAUSE    1*     HEMISPHERE" 

The  Conferenc*  Committee  on  the  Foreign 
Aid  bill  has  eliminated  a  crucial  amendment 
which  would  hav«  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid  to  Latin 
American  goverttments  which  came  Into 
power  by  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  a 
Ireely-elected.  constitutional,  democratic  gov- 
ernment acting  lb  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional mandate.  This  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  without  opposition 
after  an  effort  to  strengthen  It  even  further 
was  defeated  by  a  roll  call  vote. 

Elimination  of  the  so-called  "anti-Junta" 
amendment  reprasents  a  grave  setback  to  the 
democratic  causa  In  the  Hemisphere  and  to 
the  lofty  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Its  elimination  will  regretfully  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  Hemisphere  as  a  clear  ad- 
mission that  U.3.  foreign  policy  Is  based  on 
a  double  standard — one  directed  towards 
communist  regimes  and  another  toward  mil- 
itary reglnaes.  We  should  have  avoided  such 
interpretations  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
opportunity  was  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  opportunity  was  lost  In  con- 
ference. 

In  addition,  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee  further  confuses  the  world  as  to 
the  objectives  o|  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
comnolttee's  acti»n  came  Just  Ave  days  after 
the  President  declared  In  Denver:  "In  the 
Latin  American  Qountries  we  are  on  the  side 
of  those  who  Want  constitutional  govern- 
ments. We  are  ttot  on  the  side  of  those  who 
say  that  dictatofshlps  are  necessary  for  ef- 
ficient economic  development  or  as  a  bulwark 
against  communism." 

It  was  my  view  when  I  proposed  this 
amendment — an4  it  is  my  view  now — that 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  I»rogres8 
and  the  OAS  CJiarter  are  entirely  incom- 
patible with  U.3.  aid  to  such  regimes  that 
came  under  thla  amendment  and  continua- 
tion of  U.S.  aid  to  such  regimes  Is  so  damag- 
ing to  our  pollcj  in  Latin  America  as  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  Justification  on  the  highest 
level. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  Illegal 
overthrow  of  constitutional,  democratic  gov- 
ernments Is  the  number  one  problem  facing 
the  Hemisphere  today.  It  simply  cannot 
be  ignored  any  longer.  This  amendment 
represented  an  tffort  to  bring  the  question 
into  the  realm  of  collective  Hemispheric  ac- 
tion. The  govetnments  of  the  Hemisphere 
already  took  a  titst — though  hesitating — step 
toward  dealing  with  recognition  of  de  facto 
regimes  at  the  S#cond  Special  Inter  American 
Conference  last  November.  Approval  of  the 
amendment  wot|ld  have  encouraged  further 
steps. 

This  antl-JuntB.  amendment  was.  of  course, 
primarily  a  procedure  through  which  the  will 
of  Congress  could  be  expressed.  The  Presi- 
dent remained  me  final  arbiter.  The  Presi- 
dent can  still  oarry  out  the  policy  of  this 
amendment  to  deny  economic  aid  to  military 
regimes  taking  over  constitutional  govern- 
ments,   restoring  such   aid   as    the   result    of 


collective  action  in  the  Hemisphere,  or  if  not, 
only  in  cases  having  unusual  Justification  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  unaware  of  the  reasons  why  this 
amendment  was  dropped  in  conference,  but 
I  hope  the  Administration,  especially  in  view 
of  the  President's  statement  In  Denver,  will 
honor  the  policy.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  be 
a  gtrave  blow  to  our  promising  efforts  to  re- 
store our  close  relationship  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, a  relationship  cruelly  Jarred  by  the 
Dominican  incident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  thi.s 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  AkenI.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
BassI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
ChttrchI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lmtsche],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MAcmrsoNl,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
IntyreI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALEl,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeJ  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  fiom 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  !  Mr. 
Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MtTSKiE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 


The  Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ai- 
ken and  Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
fiom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
!Mr.  FoNG],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from 
Kan-sas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from.  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1  are  nec- 
e.ssarily  ab-sent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]  would  vote 
■yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CurtisI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr,  Case]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  wotild  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YotraG]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  33, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 42 


Anderson 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Carl.son 

Claris 

Gore 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Inouye 


Bayli 

Bennett 

Burdlck 

Bjrd,  Va. 

Dlrluen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Slender 

Srvln 


(No.  246  Leg.) 
YEAS— 33 

Jaclcson 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Monroney 

Nelson 

NAT&— 36 

Fannin 

Oruenlng 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

McCleUan 

MUler 

Morse 

Morton 

BobertaoQ 


Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

WlUlamE,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 


Russell,  Oa. 

Stennia 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllsmx,  DeL 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bible 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Douglas 


Fongr 

Fulbrlght 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Holland 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  NY 

Lausche 

Masnuson 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Montoy  * 

Moss 

Mtuidt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 

Russell.  S.C. 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Tydings 

Young  N.  Dak 

Younii.  Ohio 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
agree  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  14765. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 
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Anderson 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Beiuielt 

liiouyc 

Russell.  SC. 

Bog«s 

JAClcson 

Saltonstall 

Brewster 

Kuchei 

Srott 

Burdlck 

Long.  Mo 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield 

Sparlcm.an 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McOovern 

Tower 

Gore 

Miller 

WiUiams.  N.J 

Griffln 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Grtienliig 

Pastore 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (putting  the  question) . 

The  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  request 
the  presence  of  absent  Senators. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

Bayh  Nelson  Talmadtre 

Domlnlck  Neuberger  Tydings 

Kennedy,  Mass.  PeU 
Lon^;,  La.  Randolph 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  an  order  hsis  been  entered 
that  the  Senate  shall  stand  in  recess 
until  noon  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.   HART.     Since   a   quorum    Is   not 

present,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
September  8, 1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  7, 1966: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Seevicts 

G:cnn  W.  Ferguson,  oJ  Maryland,  to  be 
An-ibassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya. 


CONFIRMAnONS 


Execuiive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  7, 1966: 
Department  of  Justicb 

'W,ide  Hampton  McCree.  Jr..  of  Michigan, 
Jo  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  sljrth  circuit,  to  fill  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372, 
approved  March  18.  1966. 

James  P.  Alger,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Guam  for  the  term  of 
4   years. 

Board  of  Parole 

Willium  '.".  Woodard.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  lor 
the  term  expiring  September  30, 1971. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
John  S.  Patterson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber    of     tiie    Subversive    Activities     Control 
Board  lor  a  term  of  5  vears  expiring  August  9, 
1971 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  Sei'tkmuek  7,  1060 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  WiUiam  H.  Gray,  Bride  Hope  Bap- 
tist Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful. 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord;  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate 
day  and  night. — Psalm  1 :  1-2. 

We  pray  that  Thou  would  forgive  us 
for  our  sins  <rf  omission  and  commission. 

Grant  unto  our  times,  understanding 
of  and  the  ability  to  practice  brother- 
hood among  men  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

Give  unto  our  times  and  our  genera- 
tion of  the  prophet's  concept  of  peace, 
that  we  shall  beat  our  swords  Into  plow- 
shares and  our  spears  Into  pruninghooks, 
and  that  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more. — Isaiah  2:  4. 

Reassure  us  with  faith  that : 

"There  is  a  God  that  rules  above. 
With  Hand  of  Pow'r  and  Heart  of  Love: 
If  we  are  right.  He'll  fight  our  battle. 
We  shall  have  peace  some  day." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlnston.  one  of  Its  cleiiu,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HH.  14379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
McKlnney. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  11428.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  o{ 
September  8.  1960.  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  wnich 
tlie  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  1347.  An  act  for  thtj^rellef  of  Puget 
Sound  Plywood,   Inc.,  of  llMX>ma.   Wash.; 

8. 1987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rollo  Os- 
key; 

S.  2973.  An  act  to  permit  Edward  C.  Bow- 
er to  aerre  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining  United 
States  citizenship; 

S.  3675.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  U  alted 
Statea  against  the  Cttinese  Communist  re- 
gime; and 

S.J.  Rea.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  overhead  elec- 
tric trannnlasion  lines  and  towers  upon 
scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community  plan- 
ning, property  values,  and  real  estate  rev- 
enues. 


ATLANTA  STRIFE 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  other  citizens  of  Atlanta  in  com- 
mending the  prompt  action  and  courage 
of  Mayor  Allen  in  quelling  the  disturb- 
ances of  recent  hours.  Once  again,  he 
has  demonstrated  that  high  caliber  of 
leadership  which  has  earned  for  him 
a  national  reputation. 

I  am  certain  that  all  but  a  minute 
fraction  of  our  citizenry  view  with 
abhorrence  the  strife  and  violence  that 
has  marred  our  city.  No  grievance — real 
or  fancied — can  justify  mob  action  and 
insurrection.  No  conditions — however 
grim— can  justify  massed  assaults  upon 
law  enforcement  olficers  and  fellow 
citizens. 

The  question  comes  in  determining 
proper  courses  of  public  action  to  prevent 
future  outbreaks.  Obviously,  the  first 
duty  is  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  innocent  citizens  by  the 
prompt  and  full  application  of  the  police 
power.  Again,  Mayor  Allen  deserves 
credit  for  his  personal  direction  of  the 
matter.  Second,  all  persons  guilty  of  law 
violations — ^in  fomenting  disorder,  or  in 
committing  assaults — must  be  prose- 
cuted and,  upon  conviction,  punished. 


Lastly,  our  need  Is  leadership.  We 
need  leadership  for  constructive  action 
In  the  extension  of  opportunities.  And 
we  need  leadership  against  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  "black  power."  For  despite 
quibbling  over  meanings,  that  term  Is 
consistently  usad  as  a  call  for  violence 
and  a  summona  to  disorder. 

Thus  our  need  Is  for  leadership 
throughout  our  community,  and  particu- 
larly among  elected  Negro  officials.  Men 
and  women  of  good  will,  determined  to 
continue  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
Atlanta,  will  not  be  deterred  from  that 
goal  by  the  few  In  our  midst  who  would 
halt  progress  in  the  name  of  demagogu- 
ery— be  It  white  or  black. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  NATCHIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday.  September  9.  1966.  to  file 
a  privileged  report  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BOGG3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
be  permitted  t©  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKSR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Loui-siana? 

There  was  na  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKBR.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move  a 
call  of  the  Houae. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Member!  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Holl  No.  266] 

Albert  Evtns.  Tenn.  King.  Calif. 

Andrews.  Farnsley  King.  NY. 

Glenn  FelRhan  King,  Utah 

Asplnall  Pitio  Laird 

Elandfitra  Fisher  Landrum 

Baring  PV»d.  Leggett 

Battln  WUliam  D.  Long.  La. 

Blatnlk  Pxiqua  McCarthy 

Bow  Garmatz  Martin.  AIs. 

Cabell  0«tt7s  Martin,  Mass. 

CameroQ  GlAimo  Mathlaa 

Carey  Gljllgan  MlUer 

Celler  Goodell  Morrison 

Cohelaa  Gt^n,  Oreg.  Moeher 

Collier  Ortder  Multer 

Cooley  Hagan.  Ga.  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Corbett  Hansen,  Iowa  Murray 

C\irtln  Hubert  OKonskl 

Davis.  Ga.  H«riong  ONelll,  Mass. 

Devlne  Hcemer  Pickle 

Dlggs  Jolinson.  Okla.  Pool 

Hklwards,  Ala.  Jones,  Mo.  Reld,  NY. 

Edwards,  La.  K«b  Rivers.  8.C. 

Evans,  Colo.  Kaliy  Roberta 


Rogers,  Tex. 

St  Germain 

Bchlsler 

Scott 

Senner 

Slirlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 


September  7,  1966 

Smith,  Iowa        Vlgorlto 
Teague,  Tex.       White.  Idaho 
Thompoon,  Tex.Whltten 


September  7,  1966 
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ToU 
Tupper 
Tuten 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 


Winiams 
WUlls 

Wllaon,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  B. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  337 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  ab- 
sent on  August  26,  I  was  not  recorded 
on  two  rollcalls.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  No.  244  and  "nay" 
on  No.  245. 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR 
13712)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purpo.<:es. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
a  re  as  follows: 

CONFESENCE   REPOET    ^H.   REPT.    NO.    2004  I 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  (HJl. 
137121  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  oi  1938  to  extend  its  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  to  raise  the  minimum  wage. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following:  "That  thia  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966\ 

"TTTLm — CBTNrnoNs 
"Tips 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3(m)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  IB38  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'In  determining  the  wage  of  a 
tipped  employee,  the  amount  paid  such  em- 
ployee b^  his  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
Increased  on  account  of  tips  by  an  amount 
determined  by  the  employer,  but  not  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  the 
applicable  minimum  wage  rate,  except  lliat 
in  the  caae  of  an  employee  who  (either  him- 
self or  acting  through  hla  representative  l 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
ttiat  the  actual  amount  of  tips  received  by 
him  was  less  than  the  amount  determined 
by  the  employer  as  the  amoont  by  which  the 
wage  paid  him  was  deemed  to  be  increased 
under  tills  sentence,  the  amount  paid  such 
employee   by  liis  employer  shall  be  deemed 


to    have    been    increased    by     such     lesser 
amount.' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection : 

"'(t)  "Tipped  employee"  means  any  em- 
ployee engaged  in  an  occupation  in  which  he 
customarUy  and  regularly  receives  more 
th:'.n  $20  a  month  in  tips." 

"Definition  of  enterprise 

"Sec  102.  (a)  Section  3(r)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  activities  performed  by  any  person 
or  persons — 

"'(1)  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  a  hospital,  an  institution  priomrUy  en- 
gaged in  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
mentally  iU  or  defective  who  reside  on  the 
premises  of  such  Institution,  a  school  for 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped  or  gifted 
children,  an  elementary  or  secondary  school, 
or  an  institution  of  higher  education  (re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  such  hospital,  in- 
stitution, or  school  Is  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit ) .  or 

"■(2)  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
a  street,  subvirban  or  interurban  electric 
railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbua  carrier, 
if  the  rates  and  services  of  such  railway  or 
carrier  are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or 
local  agency  (regardless  of  whether  or  not 
such  railway  or  carrier  is  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit), 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  activities  performed 
for  a  business  purix>8e.' 

"(b)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "of  a  State'  the  following: 
'(except  with  respect  to  employees  of  a  State, 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  employed 
(1)  in  a  hospital,  institution,  or  school  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(I)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  in  the  operation  of 
a  railway  or  carrier  referred  to  In  stich  sen- 
tence)'. 

"(c)  Section  3(s)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"'(s)  "Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
means  an  enterprise  wtiich  has  employees 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  including  employees 
handling,  selUng.  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved  In  or  produced 
/or  commerce   by    any    person,    and    which — 

"'(1)  during  the  period  February  1,  1967, 
through  January  31,  1969,  is  an  enterprise 
whose  annual  groes  volume  of  sales  made  or 
business  done  is  not  less  than  $500,000  (ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retaU  level 
which  are  separately  stated)  or  is  a  gasoline 
service  establishment  whose  annual  gross  vol- 
ume of  sales  is  not  less  than  $250,000  (exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which 
are  separately  stated),  and  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1969,  is  an  enterprise  whose  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done 
is  not  less  than  $260,000  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retaU  level  which  are  separately 
stated)  : 

"'(2)  is  engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning, 
or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics; 

"'(3)  Is  engaged  in  the  business  of  con- 
struction or  reconstruction,  or  both;  or 

"  '  (4)  is  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  hos- 
pit.ll,  an  institution  primarily  engaged  In  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally  HI 
or  defective  who  reside  on  the  premises  of 
such  institution,  a  school  for  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  or  gifted  children,  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  (regardless  of 
whether  or  not  such  hospital.  Institution, 
or  school  Is  public  or  private  or  operated 
for  profit  or  not  for  profit) . 
Any  establishment  which  has  as  Its  only  reg- 
ular employees  the  owner  thereotf  or  the 
parent,  spouM,  child,  or  other  member  of 
the  inmmediate  family  of  such  owner  shall 


not  be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  or  a  part  of  such  an  en- 
terprise, and  the  sales  of  such  establish- 
ment shaU  not  be  included  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection.' 

"(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (u)  (added  by 
section  103(b)  of  this  Act)  the  foUowing 
new  subsections : 

"  '(V)  "Elementary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  elementary 
education,    as   determined    under   State    law. 

"'(w)  "Secondary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  secondary 
education,  as  determined  under  State  law.' 

"Agricultural  employees 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(e)  "Employee"  Includes  any  Indlvld- 
xial  employed  by  an  employer,  except  that 
such  term  shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3(u)  include — 

"  '(1)  any  individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer engaged  in  agriculture  If  such  individ- 
ual is  the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  the  other 
member  of  the  employer's  immediate  family, 
or 

"'(2)  any  individual  who  is  employed  by 
an  employer  engaged  in  agriculture  if  such 
individual  (A)  is  employed  as  a  hand  harvest 
laborer  and  is  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  In  an 
oi>eratlon  which  has  l^een,  and  Is  customarily 
and  generally  recognized  as  having  been,  paid 
on  a  piece  rate  basis  in  the  region  of  employ- 
ment. (B)  commutes  dally  from  his  perma- 
nent residence  to  the  farm  on  which  he  is  so 
employed,  and  (C)  has  been  e;.iployed  In 
agricultnre  less  than  thirteen  weeks  during 
the  precedinj{  calendar  year.' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (t) 
(added  by  section  101(b)  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(u)  "Man-day"  means  any  day  during 
which  an  employee  performs  any  agricul- 
tural labor  for  not  less  than  one  hour.' 

"TTTLE  n — REVISION   OF  EXEMPTIONS 

"Hotel,  restaurant,  and  recreational  estab- 
lishments; hospitals  and  related  institu- 
tions 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (2)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  everytblng 
preceding  'A  "retail  or  service  establish- 
ment"' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"  "(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  (except  an  estab- 
lishment or  employee  engaged  In  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  or 
an  establisiiment  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
a  hospital,  institution,  or  school  descrilied 
In  section  3(s)  (4) ) .  'f  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  such  establisiiment's  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  is  made 
within  the  State  in  which  the  establisiiment 
is  located,  and  such  establishment  is  not  in 
an  enterprise  described  In  section  3(s)  or 
such  establishment  has  an  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  which  is  less  than  $250,000 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated ) .' 

"(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  new  paragraph  in  lieu  of  the 
paragraph  repealed  by  section  211  of  this 
Act: 

"  '(8)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  is  a  hotel,  motel,  or  restau- 
rant; or  any  employee  who  (A)  is  employed 
by  an  establishment  which  Is  an  Institution 
( other  than  a  hospital )  primarily  engaged  in 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  or  the  mentally 
ill  or  defective  who  reside  on  the  premises. 
and  (B)  receives  compensation  for  employ- 
ment in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 


half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  be  is 
employed;  or'. 

"(2)  Section  13(a)  of  ruch  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  Va  lieu  of  the  paragraph 
repealed  by  section  202  of  this  Act: 

"•(3)  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tabllsliment  which  is  an  amusement  or  rec- 
reational establishment,  if  (A)  it  does  not 
operate  for  more  than  seven  months  in  any 
calendar  year,  or  (B)  duriiog  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  its  average  receipts  for  any 
six  months  of  such  year  were  not  more  than 
33  >.^  per  centum  of  its  average  receipts  for 
the  other  six  months  of  such  year;  or'. 

"Laundry   and   cleaning   establishments 
"Sec.  202.  Section  13(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

"Agricultural  employees 
"Sec.   203.    (a)    Section    lS(a)(e)    of   such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  '(6)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture (A)  if  such  employee  is  employed  by  an 
employer  who  did  not,  during  any  calendar 
quarter  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
use  more  than  five  hundred  man-days  of 
agriculture  labor,  (B)  if  such  employee  is  the 
parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other  member  of  his 
employer's  immediate  family.  (C)  if  such 
employee  (1)  is  employed  as  a  hand  harvest 
laborer  and  is  paid  on  a  piece  rate  t>asiE  in 
an  operation  which  has  been,  and  is  custom- 
arily and  generaUy  recognized  as  having 
been,  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  in  the  region 
of  employment,  (11)  commutes  daily  from 
his  permanent  residence  to  the  farm  on 
which  he  is  so  employed,  and  (iU)  has  been 
employed  in  agriculture  less  than  thirteen 
weeks  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
(D)  If  such  employee  (other  than  an  em- 
ployee described  in  clause  (C)  of  this  rub- 
section)  (i)  is  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under 
and  is  employed  as  a  hand  harvest  laborer,  is 
paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  in  an  operation 
which  has  been,  and  is  customarily  and  gen- 
erally recognized  as  having  been,  paid  on  a 
piece  rate  basis  in  the  region  of  employment, 
(ii)  is  employed  on  the  same  farm  as  his 
parent  or  person  standing  in  the  place  of  his 
parent,  and  (111)  Is  paid  at  the  same  piece 
rate  as  employees  over  age  sixteen  are  paid 
on  the  same  farm,  or  ( E )  if  such  employee  is 
principally  engaged  in  the  range  production 
of  livestock:  or'. 

"(b)  Section  13(a)  (16)  of  such  Act  (agri- 
cultural employees  employed  in  livestock 
auctions)    is  repealed. 

"(c)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ';  or',  and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11)  the  followmg  new  paragraphs: 

"  '(12)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture or  in  connection  with  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
or  waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for 
profit,  or  operated  on  a  sharecrop  basis,  and 
which  are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and 
storing  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes; 
or 

"'(13)  any  employee  with  respect  to  his 
employment  in  agriculture  by  a  farmer,  not- 
withstanding other  employment  of  such  em- 
ployee In  connection  with  livestock  auction 
operations  in  which  such  farmer  is  engaged 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  raising  of  livestock, 
either  on  hla  own  account  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  farmers.  If  such  employee  (A)  is 
primarily  employed  during  his  work  week  in 
agriculture  by  such  farmer,  and  (B)  is  paid 
for  his  employment  in  connection  with  such 
livestock  auction  operations  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  that  prescrlt>ed  by  section 
6(a)(1):  or'. 

"(d)  Section  13(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
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child  labor  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  employee  employed  In  agriculture  out- 
side of  school  hours  for  the  school  district 
where  such  employee  Is  living  while  he  is 
so  employed. 

"'(2)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relat- 
ing to  child  labor  shall  apply  to  an  employee 
below  the  age  of  sixteen  employed  In  agri- 
culture In  an  occupation  that  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  flnda  and  declares  to  be  particularly 
hazardous  for  the  employment  of  children 
below  the  age  of  sixteen,  except  where  sucb 
employee  Is  employed  by  his  parent  or  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person. 

"  '(3)  The  provUlons  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  -ehall  not  apply  to  any  chUd 
employed  aa  an  actor  or  performer  In  motion 
pictures  or  theatrical  production,  or  In  radio 
or  television  productions.' 

"Agrieultural  processing  employees 

•*8*c.  204.  (a)  Section*  13(a)  (10)  (em- 
ployees engaged  in  handling  and  processing 
of  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts): 13(a)  (17)  (country  elevator  em- 
ployees); 13(a)  (18)  (country  glniUng  em- 
ployees); and  13(a)  (22)  (fruit  and  vegetable 
transportation  employees)  of  such  Act  axe 
repealed. 

"(b)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  paragraph  (13)  (added  by 
section  203(c)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"'(14)  any  employee  employed  wltiln  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) by  an  establishment  commonly  rec- 
ognized as  a  country  elevator.  Including  such 
an  establishment  which  sells  products  and 
services  used  in  the  ojwratlon  of  a  farm,  if 
no  more  than  five  employees  are  employed 
In  the  establishment  In  such  operations;  or 
•"(15)  any  employee  engaged  In  ginning  of 
cotton  for  market,  in  any  place  of  employ- 
ment located  In  a  county  where  cotton  Is 
grown  In  commercial  quantities,  or  In  the 
proceeslng  of  sugarbeets,  sugarbeet  molasses, 
sugarcane,  or  maple  sitf>,  into  sugar  (other 
than  refined  sugar)    or  syrup;  or 

"'(16)  any  employee  engaged  (A)  In  the 
transportation  and  preparation  for  trans- 
portation of  fruits  or  vegetables,  whether  or 
not  performed  by  the  farmer,  from  the  farm 
to  a  place  of  first  processing  or  first  mar- 
keting within  the  same  State,  or  (B)  in 
transportation,  whether  or  not  performed 
by  the  farmer,  between  the  farm  and  any 
point  within  the  same  State  of  persons  em- 
ployed or  to  be  employed  In  the  harvesting 
of  friolts  or  vegetables;  or". 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  U  ameitded  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(c)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  ten  workweek*  In  the  aggregate  in  any 
calendar  year,  or  fourteen  workweeks  In  the 
aggregate  In  the  case  of  an  employer  who 
does  not  qualify  for  the  exemption  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  any  employer 
may  employ  any  employee  for  a  workweek  in 
excess  of  that  spe<^ed  in  subsection  (a) 
without  paying  the  compensation  for  over- 
time employment  prescribed  in  such  subsec- 
tion If  such  employee  <1)  U  employed  by 
such  employer  in  an  industry  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature,  and 
(2)  receives  compensation  for  employment 
by  such  employer  In  exceae  of  ten  hours  In 
any  WM'kday,  or  for  employment  by  such  em- 
ployer In  excess  of  fifty  hours  In  any  work- 
week, as  the  case  may  be,  at  a  rate  not  less 
ttian  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate 
at  which  he  is  employed. 

"  '(d)  For  a  p^od  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  ten  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
calendar  year,  or  fourteen  workweeks  In  the 
aggregate  In  the  caae  of  an  employer  who 
does  not  qualify  for  the  exemption  In  sub- 
■ection  (c)  of  this  section,  any  employer  may 
employ  any  employee  for  a  workweek  in  ex- 
cess of  that  specified  In  subsection  (a)  with- 


out paying  the  oompeneatlon  for  overtime 
employment  presarlbed  in  such  subsection,  if 
such  employee — 

"  "(1)  Is  emplofed  by  such  employer  In  an 
enterprise  which  Is  In  an  industry  found  by 
the  Secretary — 

•'■(A)  to  be  characterized  by  marked  an- 
nually recurring  seasonal  peaks  of  operation 
at  the  places  of  first  marketing  or  first  proc- 
essing of  agricultural  c*  horticultural  com- 
modities from  farms  If  such  Industry  Is  en- 
gaged In  tbe  handling,  packing,  preparing, 
storing,  first  processing,  or  canning  of  any 
perishable  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities in  their  Jaw  or  natural  state,  or 

"■(B)  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature  and  en- 
gaged In  the  handling,  packing,  storing,  pre- 
paring, first  proflessing,  or  canning  of  any 
perishable  agrlcxiltitral  or  horticultural  com- 
modities In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  and 

"'(2)  receives  compensation  for  employ- 
ment by  such  employer  in  excess  of  ten  hours 
In  any  workday.  Or  for  employment  in  excess 
of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  thr  regular  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed.' 

"(d)  (1)  Subseotlons  (d),  (e>.  (f).  (g),  and 
(h)  of  section  7  of  such  Act  are  redesignated 
as  subsections  le).  (f),  (g),  (hi,  and  (U. 
respectively. 

•■(2)  Subsections  ig)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion 7  (as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  subeectlon  (d)'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'suboectlon  (e)'. 

"Sntall  newspapers 

"Sfx:.  205.  Section  13(a)  (8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "where  printed  and 
published'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'where  published'. 

'■Transportation  companies 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (9)  of  such  Act 
Is  repealed. 

•■(b)(1)  Secticm  13(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

■■(2)  Section  lt(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (  16)  (added  by 
section  2{M(b)  o|  this  Act)  the  following  rew 
paragraph : 

"'(17)  any  dtlver  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer engaged  bi  the  business  of  operating 
taxicabs;  or'. 

"(c)  i;ectlon  13(b)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(7)  any  driver,  operator,  or  conductor 
employed  by  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  a  street,  suburban  or 
interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley  or 
motorbus  carrle*,  if  the  rates  and  services  of 
such  railway  or  carrier  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  a  State  or  local  agency;  or'. 

"Motion  picture  theater  employees 

'Sec.  207.  Seotlon  13(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (8) 
the  following  new  paragraph  in  lieu  of  the 
paragraph  repealed  by  section  206(a)  of  this 
Act; 

"  '(9)  any  emtiloyee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  is  a  motion  picture  theater; 
or'. 

'%ogging  crews 

'Sec  208.  .Section  13(a)  (15)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  »trlklng  out  'twelve'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  tBereof  'eight'. 

"Antomobile.  ab-craft,  and  farm  implement 
salOB  establishments 

"Sec.  209.  (a>  Section  13(a)  (19)  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

"(b>  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  alter  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  in  lieu  of  the  para- 
graph repealed  by  section  213(a)  of  this 
Act: 

"'(10)  any  dlesman,  partsman,  or  me- 
chanic primarily  engaged  in  selling  or  serv- 
icing automobiles,  trailers,  trucks,  farm  im- 
plements, or  aitcraft  if  employed  by  a  non- 


manufacturing  establishment  primarily  en- 
gtkged  in  the  business  of  selling  such  vehicles 
to  ultlnaate  purchasers;  or". 

"Food  service  and  bowling  establishment 

employees 
"Sec.  210.    (a)    Section    13(a)  (20)    of   such 
Act  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (17)  (added  by 
section  206(b)  (2)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"  '(18)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  Is  employed  primarily  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  oflentig 
of  food  or  beverages  for  human  consumption, 
either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such  services 
as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees. 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  meml>er8  of  club.-; 
or 

"'(13)  any  employee  of  a  bowling  esUb- 
lishment  If  such  employee  receives  compen- 
sation for  employment  In  excess  of  forty- 
eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed.' 

"Gasoline  sertnce  stations 
"Sec.  211.  Section  13(b)  (8)  of  such  Ac:  is 
repealed. 

"Petroleum  distribution  employees 
"Sec.  212.    <a)    SecUon   13(b)  (10)    of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Section  7(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

" '  ( 3 )  by  an  independently  owned  and 
controlled  local  enterprise  (Including  an  en- 
terprise with  more  than  one  bulk  storage 
establishment)  engaged  In  the  wholesale  or 
bulk  distribution  of  petroleum  products  il— 
"  '(A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  ol 
such  enterprise  is  less  than  $1,000,000  exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes, 

"(B)  more  than  75  per  centum  of  such 
enterprise's  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  such  enter- 
prise Is  located,  and 

"  '(C)  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise Is  to  customers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
bulk  distribution  of  such  products  for  resale. 
and  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  employment  In  excess  of  forty  hours  in 
any  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  minimum  wage  rate 
applicable  to  him  under  section  6,'. 

"Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  Atolls  and 
Johnston  Island 
"Sec.  213.  Section  13(f)  of  such  Act  !s 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  the  Can.il 
Zone'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Eniwetolt 
Atoll;  Kwajalein  Atoll;  Johnston  Island;  and 
the  Canal  Zone'. 

"Elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
and  school  administratii'e  personriel 

"Sec.  214.  Section  13(a)  ( 1  )  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'professionAl  ci- 
paclty'  the  following:  '(including  any  em 
ployee  employed  In  the  capacity  of  acadeT.ic 
administrative  personnel  or  teacher  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools)'. 

"Technical  and  conforming  amendrnents 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  Section  3(n)  of  such  ."Vet 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  except  as  used 
in  subsection  (s)(l),'. 

■(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

"(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  dli, 
(13),  (14),  (15).  and  (21)  as  paragraphs 
(10  J,  (11).  (12).  (13).  and  (14),  respectively 
and 

"(2)  by  ftrlklng  out  ';  or'  at  the  end  or 
paragraph  (14)  (as  so  redesignated  In  this 
subsection)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

"(c)  Parp.graph  (7)  of  section  13(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'or 
order'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ',  order, 
or  certiflcatp'. 


"TTTLB  m — TNCREASE  IN  MTNTMUM  WAGE 

"Presently  corered  employees 

■Sec  301.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  amending  that  portion  of  the 
section  preceding  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows : 

•■  '(a)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
bis  employees  who  In  any  workweek  Is  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  lor  commerce,  or  is  employed  In  an 
enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  wages  at 
the  following  rates: 

• '(1)  not  less  than  $140  an  hour  during 
tlie  first  year  from  the  effective  dale  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendmezits  of  1966 
and  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  thereafter, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section;'. 

•'(b)  Such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  lns2rting  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  the 
following  nevt  paragraph: 

"■(4)  If  such  employee  is  emploj'ed  as  a 
seaman  on  en  American  vessel,  net  less  than 
the  rate  wlilch  will  provide  to  the  employee, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment, 
wages  equal  to  compensation  at  the  hourly 
rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section for  al)  hours  during  such  perl<xl  when 
be  was  actually  on  duty  (h.clU(ilng  p>erlods 
/  aboard  ship  when  the  employee  was  on  ■watch 
or  was,  at  the  direction  of  a  superior  officer, 
performing  work  or  standing  by.  but  not  In- 
cluding ofl:-duty  periods  which  are  provided 
pursuant  to  the  employment  agreement ) ; 
or'. 

"Agricultural  employees 

"Sec.  302  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4) 
(added  by  section  301(b)  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(5)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  In 
agriculture,  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966. 
not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
(jnd  year  from  such  date,  and  not  less  than 
$1  30  an  hour  thereafter.' 

"Newly  covered  employees 

■Sec.  303.  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Kvery  employer  shall  pmy  to  each 
of  his  employees  (other  than  an  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (a)  (5)  appUes)  who  in  any 
workweek  Is  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  is  em- 
ployed in  an  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
and  who  in  such  workweek  Is  brought  witliin 
the  purview  of  this  section  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966,  wages  at 
the  following  rates: 

"  '( 1)  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments. 

"'(2)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date. 

"'(3)  not  less  than  $1.30  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date, 

"■(4)  not  less  than  $1.45  an  hour  during 
the  fourth  year  from  such  date,  and 

■'■(5)  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  there- 
after.' 

"Employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands 

'■Sec.  304.  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"■(c)  (1)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b>  of  this  section  shall 
be  superseded  in  the  case  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  'Virgin  Islands  only  for  so 
long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee  Is 
covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  here- 
after Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  6. 

"'(2)  In  the  caae  of  any  each  employee 
who  is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and  to 
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whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  othera-ise  apply,  the  follow- 
ing rates  shall  apply : 

■■'(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966. 
Increased  by  12  per  centum,  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  in  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  ol 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to  such 
employee  theretofore  issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  spe- 
cial industry  committee  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 5.  whichever  is  later. 

•■  (Bi  Beginning  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  ( A) ,  not 
less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prescnbed  by  para- 
graph (A),  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
16  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966, 
unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  review  committee  appointed 
under  paragraph  ( C ) . 

"  ■(C)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  employ- 
ers, employing  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  an  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  writ- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  review  com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or 
rates  to  be  paid  such  employees  In  lieu  of 
the  rate  or  rates  provided  by  paragraph  (A) 
or  (B) .  Any  such  application  with  respect  to 
any  rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  para- 
graph ( A )  shall  be  filed  within  sixty  days 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966  and  any  such 
application  v,ith  respect  to  any  rate  or  rates 
provided  for  under  paragraph  (B)  shall  be 
filed  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  and  not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  applicable  rate  or  rates 
under  paragraph  (B).  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  consider  such  application  and  may 
appoint  a  review  committee  If  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe,  on  the  baris  of  finan- 
cial and  other  information  contained  in  the 
application,  that  compliance  with  any  appli- 
cable rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A)  or  (B)  win  substantially  curtail  employ- 
ment In  such  Industry.  The  Secretary's  deci- 
sion upon  any  such  application  shall  be  final. 
Any  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  review  committee  ap- 
podnted  under  this  paragraph  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  applicable  effective  date  provided 
in  paragraph  (A)   or  (B). 

"'(D)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  review  oommittee  prior  to  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A) 
or  (B).  the  applicable  percentage  increase 
provided  by  any  such  paragraph  shall  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  prescribed  therein, 
except  with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an 
employer  who  filed  an  application  under 
paragraph  (C)  and  who  files  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or  sureties 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to 
his  employees  of  an  amount  stifflcient  to  com- 
pensate such  employees  for  the  difference 
between  the  wages  they  actually  receive  and 
the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
this  subaectloD.  The  Secretary  th&U  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  such  undertaking  and 
any  bxuom  recovered  by  him  shall  tie  held  In 
a  special  deposit  acootmt  and  shall  be  paid, 
on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the  em- 
ployee or  employees  affected.  Any  such  sum 
not  paid  to  an  employee  because  of  Inability 


to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three  years  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Statee  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"  '(3)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (a)(5)  or  subsection  (b) 
would  otherwise  apply,  the  Secretary  shall 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966  appoint  a  special  Industry  committee  In 
accordance  ^ith  section  5  to  reconunend  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
section  8.  but  not  In  excess  of  the  appli- 
cable rate  provided  by  subsection  (ai(5)  or 
subsection  (b» ,  to  be  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a)(5i  or  subsection  (bi.  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  rate  or  rates  recom- 
mended by  the  special  Industry  committee 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee upon  the  effective  date  of  the  wage 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  recommenda- 
tion but  not  before  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Lat>or  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966. 

"  '(4)  The  provisions  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8.  relating  to  special  Industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  review  commit- 
tees appointed  under  this  subsection.  The 
appointment  of  a  review  committee  shall  be 
in  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  spe- 
cial industry  committee  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a I  ol  section  8,  except  that  no  spe- 
cial Industry  committee  shall  hold  any  hear- 
ing within  one  year  after  a  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates  for  such  industry  shall  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Secretary  by  a  re- 
view committee  to  be  paid  In  lieu  of  the  rate 
or  rates  provided  for  under  paragraph  (A) 
or  (B).  The  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
effect  only  for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  have  not  been 
.superseded  by  a  wage  order  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but  not  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  rate  preecrtbed  In 
subsection  (ai  or  subsection  (b) )  hereafter 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee.' 

"Contract   serrtces   to   Federal    Government 

"Sbc.  305.  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■''(ei(l)  Notwithstanding  the  ptYnisions 
of  section  13  of  this  Act  (except  cubeectlons 

(a)  (1)  ajid  (f)  thereof),  every  employer  pro- 
viding any  contract  cervices  (other  than 
Unen  supply  services)  under  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  or  any  subcontract  there- 
under shall  pay  to  each  of  bis  employees 
whose  rate  of  pay  is  not  governed  by  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  V£.C.  351- 
357)  or  to  whom  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section  is  not  applicable,  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  the  rates  provided  for  in  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section. 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections  i  a  i 
(1)  and  (f)  thereof)  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965.  every  em- 
ployer in  an  establishment  providing  linen 
s-upply  services  to  the  United  States  under 
a  contract  with  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
contract thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  In  such  establishment  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prescribed  In  sub- 
section ( b ) ,  except  that  11  more  than  50  per 
oentum  of  the  gross  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  made  or  business  done  by  such  estab- 
lishment is  derived  from  providing  such  linen 
supply  services  under  any  such  contracts  or 
subcontracts,  such  employer  shall  pay  to 
each  of  his  employees  In  such  establishment 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prescribed 
In  subsection  (a)  ( 1)  of  this  section.' 
"Federal  employees 

"Sec  306.  Section  18  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed   by    Inserting    "(a)'*    Immediately    after 
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"Sac.  18."  and  by  ^/irfing  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  following  new  aubeectton: 

"  *(b)  Nottowltbatandtng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  thU  Act  (other  than  section  18(() )  or 
any  other  law,  any  employee-^ 

•"(1)  deecrlbed  In  paragraph  C7)  of  eec- 
Uon  303  of  the  ClaesiflcaUon  Act  of  1949  (5 
UJ3.C.  1083(7))  whose  compensation  la  re- 
quired to  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  aa  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  In  accordance  with  prevailing 
rate*,  and  any  Federal  employee  In  the  Canal 
Zone  engaged  In  employment  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed In  such  paragraph  (7) ,  or 

"  '(3)  deecrlbed  in  section  7474  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  whose  rates  of  wages  are 
established  to  conform,  as  nearly  as  U  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  with  thoee 
of  private  establishments  In  the  immediate 
Tlotnlty.  or 

"  '(8)  employed  in  a  nonappropriated  fund 
Instrumentality  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  rorces. 

shall  have  bis  basic  compensation  fixed  or 
adjusted  at  a  wage  rate  which  is  not  less 
ttian  the  appropriate  wage  rate  provided  for 
in  seetian  e(a)(l)  of  this  Act  (except  that 
the  wage  rate  provided  for  in  section  6(b) 
shall  apply  to  any  employee  who  perfonned 
services  during  the  workweek  in  a  work  place 
within  the  Canal  Zone),  and  shall  have  his 
orertlme  compensation  set  at  an  hourly  rate 
not  leas  than  the  overtime  rate  provided  for 
in  secUon  7(a)(1)  of  tbU  Act.' 

"TinjI    IV APPLICATIOK     or    MAXUTDlf     HOT7KS 

monsioifs 

"Presently  and  newly  covered  employees 

"Smc.  401.  SecUon  7(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  no  employer  shall  employ  any 
of  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  is 
engaged  in  conunerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  or  is  employed  In  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  ccxnmerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  for  a 
workweek  longer  than  forty  hours  unless 
such  employee  receives  compensation  for  his 
employment  In  excess  of  the  hours  above 
specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  be  Is 
employed. 

"'(3)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of 
his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  Is  en- 
gaged In  c<mmerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  ctxnmerce,  or  is  employed  in  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  tar  commerce,  and  who 
in  such  workweek  is  brought  within  the 
purview  of  this  aubeectlon  by  tbe  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1940 — 

"'(A)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
four  hours  during  the  first  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments   of   1966, 

"  '(B)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hours  during  the  second  year  from  such 
date,  or 

"'(C)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  second  year 
from  such  date, 

unless  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  bis  employment  in  excess  of  the  hours 
above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed.' 

"Commission  salesman 

"Smc.  403.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  304 
(d)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'In 
determining  the  proportion  of  compensation 
representing  commissions,  all  earnings  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  a  bona  fide 
commission  rate  shall  be  deemed  oommLs- 
slons  on  goods  or  services  without  regard 
to  whether  the  computed  commlasiona  exceed 
the  draw  or  guaraatse.' 


"Hospital  employees 

"Ssc.  403.  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (i)  of  such  section 
(as  so  redesignated  by  section  304(d)(1)  of 
this  Act)    the  following  new  subsection. 

"'(j)  No  employer  engaged  In  the  opera- 
tion of  a  hospital  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  aubaectlon  (a)  If,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  understanding  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee  before 
performance  of  me  work,  a  work  period  of 
fourteen  consecutive  days  la  accepted  In  lieu 
of  the  workweek  of  seven  consecutive  days 
for  purposes  of  overtime  computation  and  If. 
for  his  employme»t  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
In  any  workday  and  In  excess  of  eighty 
hours  In  such  fourteen-day  pverlod.  the  em- 
ployee receives  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  wblch  he  la  employed  " 

"•nXLI    V — STUSENTS    AND    HAKDICAPPED 
"WOBKEtlS 

"Students  ant  handicapped  workers 

•Sec.  501.  Section  14  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  m  follows : 

■•  'Learners,  apprentices,  students,  and 
handitapped  workers 

"  ■Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  extent  necesary  In  order  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  opportunities  for  employment, 
shall  by  regulatlotis  or  by  orders  provide  for 
the  employment  of  learners,  of  apprentices, 
and  of  messengers  employed  primarily  in  de- 
livering letters  a»d  messages,  under  special 
certificates  Issue*  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  at  such  wages  lower  than 
the  minimum  wage  applicable  under  section 
6  and  subject  to  »uch  limitations  as  to  time 
number,  proportion,  and  length  of  service 
as  the  Secretary  st>aU  prescribe. 

"  '(b)  The  Seceetary.  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  e(nployment,  shall  by  regu- 
lation or  order  provide  for  the  employment 
of  full-time  8tu(lents,  regardless  of  age  but 
In  compliance  with  applicable  child  labor 
laws,  on  a  part-ttme  baais  In  retaU  or  serv- 
ice establishments  (not  to  exceed  twenty 
hours  In  any  workweek)  or  on  a  part-time  or 
a  full-time  basis  In  such  establi-shments  dur- 
ing school  vacations,  under  special  certifi- 
cates Issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  the  minimum  wage  applicable 
under  section  6,  except  that  the  proportion 
of  student  bouiB  of  employment  to  total 
hours  of  employment  of  all  employees  In  any 
establishment  mty  not  exceed  ( 1 )  such  pro- 
portion for  the  oorrespondlng  month  of  the 
twelve-month  period  preceding  May  1,  1961. 
(3)  in  the  case  «f  a  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishment whose  employees  (other  than  em- 
ployees engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce)  are  covered 
by  this  Act  for  the  first  time  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1966.  such  proportion 
for  the  correspoadlng  month  of  the  twelve- 
month period  l|nmedlately  prior  to  such 
date,  or  (3)  in  t|ie  case  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  coming  Into  existence  after 
May  1,  1961,  or  •  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment for  which  records  of  student  hours 
worked  are  not  aTallable,  a  proportion  of  stu- 
dent hours  of  employment  to  total  hours  of 
employment  of  ftll  employees  based  on  the 
practice  during  the  twelve-month  period 
preceding  May  1,  1961,  In  (A)  similar  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  employer  In  the  same 
general  metropolitan  area  in  which  the  new 
establishment  is  located,  (B)  similar  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  employer  In  the  same 
or  nearby  counties  if  the  new  establishment 
is  not  In  a  mettbpolltan  area,  or  (C)  other 
establishments  at  the  same  general  character 
operating  in  th«  community  or  the  nearest 
comparable  community.  Before  the  Secre- 
tary may  issue  «  certificate  under  this  sub- 
section he  must, find  that  such  employment 


will  not  create  a  substantial  probability  oT 
reducing  the  full-time  employment  opportu- 
nities of  persons  other  than  those  employed 
under  this  subsection. 

•'*(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
p>ortunltleg  for  employment,  shall  by  certif- 
icate or  order  provide  for  the  employment 
of  full-time  students,  regardless  of  age  bu- 
In  compliance  with  applicable  child  labnr 
laws,  on  a  part-time  basis  in  agriculture  (not 
to  exceed  twenty  hours  In  any  workweek  i 
or  on  a  part- time  or  a  full-time  basis  in 
agriculture  during  school  vacations,  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  86  per  centum  o! 
the  minimum  wage  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 6.  Before  the  Secretary  may  Issue  a 
certificate  or  order  under  this  subsection  he 
must  find  that  such  employment  will  not 
create  a  substantial  probability  of  reducing 
the  full-time  employment  opportunities  of 
persons  other  than  those  employed  under 
this  subsection. 

"'(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  regu- 
lation or  order  provide  for  the  employment 
under  special  certificates  of  individuals  i  in- 
cluding individuals  employed  in  agricul- 
ture) whose  earning  or  productive  capacity 
Is  impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  mental 
deficiency  or  injury,  at  wages  which  are 
lower  than  the  minimum  wage  applicable 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  but  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  such  wage  and  which  are 
commenstirate  with  those  paid  nonhandi- 
capped  workers  in  industry  In  the  vicinity 
for  essentially  the  same  type,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  work. 

"■(2)  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  upon 
certification  of  the  State  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  may  Issue 
special  certificates  for  the  employment  of— 
"  '(A)  handicapped  workers  engaged  In 
work  which  Is  Incidental  to  training  or  eval- 
uation programs,  and 

"•(B)  mulllhandlcapped  individuals  and 
other  individuals  whoee  earning  capacity  is 
so  severely  impaired  that  they  are  unable 
to  engage  In  competitive  employment, 
at  wages  which  are  less  than  those  required 
by  this  subsection  and  which  are  related  to 
the  worker's  productivity. 

"  '(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
or  order  provide  for  the  employment  of 
handicapped  clients  In  work  activities  cen- 
ters under  special  certificates  at  wages  which 
are  less  than  the  mlnlmums  applicable  un- 
der section  6  of  this  Act  or  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  which 
constitute  equitable  comjjensatton  for  such 
clients  in  work  activities  centers. 

"'(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "work  activities  centers"  shall  mean 
centers  planned  and  designed  exclusively  to 
provide  therapeutic  activities  for  handi- 
capped clients  whose  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment is  so  severe  as  to  make  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  Inconsequential.' 

"TITLE     VI MISCELLANEOUS 

"Statute   of    limitations 
•Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  16(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended   by  striking  out  'two-year  statute' 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'statutes'. 

•'(b)  Section  6(a)  of  the  PorUl-to-Porwl 
Act  of  1947  (Public  taw  49,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress) Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
',  except  that  a  cause  of  action  arising  out  of 
a  willful  violation  may  be  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued'. 

"Effective   date 
"Sec.  603.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  February   1,   1967     On 
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&nd  after  the  date  of  tlie  enactment  of  this 
Act  Uae  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promulgate 
necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with 
regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
"Study  of  eicessjre  orerfime 
•Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
instructed  to  ctanmence  Immediately  a  com- 
plete study  of  present  practices  dealing  with 
OTertlme  payments  for  work  In  excess  of  forty 
hours  per  week  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
overtime  work  Impedes  the  creation  of  new 
job  opportunities  In  American  Industry.  The 
Secretary  is  further  Instructed  to  report  to 
the  Congress  by  July  1,  19C7.  the  findings  of 
such  survey  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

■•Canal  Zone  employees  and  Panama  Canal 
study 
•'Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  sliall  (Ij  undertake  a 
study  with  respect  to  (A)  wage  rates  payable 
to  Federal  employees  In  the  Canal  Zone  en- 
gaged in  employment  of  the  kind  described 
m  paragraph  (7)  of  section  202  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1082(7))  and 
(Bi  the  requirements  of  an  eHective  and 
economical  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  (2j  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1,  1968,  the  resulU  of  his  study  togeth- 
er with  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"Study  of  wages  paid  handicapped  clients  in 
sheltered  icorkjihops 
"Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  here- 
by instructed  to  commence  immediately  a 
complete  study  of  wage  payments  to  handi- 
capped clients  of  sheltered  workshops  and 
of  the  feasibility  of  raising  existing  wage 
standards  in  such  workshopts.  The  Secre- 
tary is  further  instructed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  by  July  1,  1867,  the  findings  of  such 
study  with  appropriate  recommendations. 

"Prevention  of  discrimination  because  of  age 

"Sec  606.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  here- 
by directed  to  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  1.  1967  his  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  for  implementing 
the  conclusioas  and  recoounendations  con- 
uined  in  his  r«»pori  on  age  discrimination  in 
employment  made  pursuant  to  section  715  of 
Public  Law  88-352.  Such  legislative  recom- 
mendations shall  Include,  without  limita- 
tion, provisions  specifying  appropriate  en- 
forcement procedures,  a  particular  adminis- 
tering agency,  and  the  standards,  coverage, 
and  exemptions.  If  any,  to  be  included  in 
the  proposed  enactment." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
AoAM  Powell. 

EUtlXR    HOI-tJkNO. 

James  G.  CHara, 
John  H.  Dknt, 
Roman  Pdcinski, 
DoMimrcK  Daniels, 
Alphonzo  Beix, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Rauph   W.   Yarborouch, 
WAY^fE  Morse, 
JcnNiNGs  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pj-u 
Gaylord   Nelsok. 
Robert  Kenjjedt. 
Harrison  Williams. 
J.  jAvrrs, 

Winston  L.  PRorrT. 
Robert  P.  Gruttn, 
Uanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Scruite. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  par'  jf  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
U»e  two  House*  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend  the 
''air  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend 
la  protacUon  to  additional  employees  to 
faise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 


poeee.  submit  the  followlnf  statemerjt  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  a^eed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  mccompanylng  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Bxc«pt  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming change*,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  Ln  con- 
ference. 

TIPS 

Section  101  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
the  wage  paid  a  tipped  employee  Is  to  be 
treated  as  Increased  on  account  of  tips  by  an 
amount  determined  by  his  employer  which 
may  not  exceed  45  per  centum  of  the  appli- 
cable minimum  wage.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment in  a  similar  provision  provided  that  the 
amount  by  which  a  tipped  employee's  wage 
was  to  be  Increased  on  account  of  tips  was 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage. 

The  conference  stibstitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

elementary  and  secondaht  schools 
Section  102  of  the  House  bill  contained  a 
provision  not  included  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment wlilch  provided  that  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  would  be 
considered  "enterpriseB  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce". Thus,  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage  of  the  Act  would  extend 
to  the  employees  of  such  schools,  except  for 
those  employees  who  would  be  exempt  from 
such  coverage  under  section  13(a)  or  13(b) 
of  the  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill.  Section  13(ai(l)  of  the  Act 
which  provides  an  exemption  from  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  coverage  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  an  administrative  or  professional 
capacity  was  amended  to  make  It  clear  that 
teachers  and  academic  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  public  or  private  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  come  within  such  exemp- 
tion. 

DEFINITION     OF    MAN-DAY 

In  section  103  of  the  House  bl'.l  the  term 
"man -day"  was  defined  to  mean  any  day 
during  any  portion  Of  which  an  employee 
I>erforms  any  agricultural  labor.  In  the 
Senate  amendment  such  term  was  defined 
to  mean  any  day  during  which  an  employee 
performs  any  agricultural  labor  lor  one  hour. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  provides  that 
sucn  term  sliall  mean  any  day  during  which 
an  employee  performs  agricultural  labor  for 
not  less  than  one  hour. 

overtime    EXEMITION    rOR    NtTRSING    HOMt 
KMPLOTEES 

Tlie  Senate  amendlnent  contains  a  pro- 
vision not  contained  In  the  House  bill  which 
provides  an  overtime  exemption  tor  nursing 
home   employees. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  re- 
quiring compensation  for  employment  in  ex- 
cess of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  limes 
the  regular  rate  at  which  each  employee  is 
employed. 

MINIMttM   WAGE  AND   OVEBTIMX  rXEMPTION  FOR 
AGRICCLTTRAL    SMPLOTEES 

( 1  I  Employees  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948. — Section  203  of  the  House  bill  contained 
a  provision  not  In  the  Senate  amendment 
which  provided  an  exempUon  for  employees 
whose  wages  rates  are  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  301  (c)  ( 1 ) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  ie4a. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  similar 
provlslcHi  and  none  is  contain«d  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 


(2)  Hand-h&rreet  laborers,  1«  and  under 
and  paid  on  a  ptsce-rate  basis. — !%«  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  proTWon  not  In  the 
House  bin  ■which  provldee  »n  exemption  for 
a  hand-barrest  laborer.  16  and  under  and 
paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  who  works  on  the 
same  farm  as  his  parent  and  receives  the 
same  piece  rate  as  other  workers  oTer  age  16. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  jiro- 
vision  in  the  Senate  amendinent. 

(3)  Employees  engaged  In  range  produc- 
tion of  livestock. — The  Senate  anwndment 
contained  a  provisian  not  in  the  House  bill 
providing  a  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption for  employees  pnmarlly  engaged  in 
the  range  producuon  of  Uveetock. 

The  conference  sabstltute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  amendment. 

CHILD    LABOR    IN    AGRICOLTURX 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  which  provides 
that  no  employee  below  the  age  of  16  may 
be  employed  in  agriculture  In  an  oecai>aUon 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  particularly 
liazardous  for  employment  of  children,  ex- 
cept when  such  employee  is  employed  by  his 
fjarent  on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  his 
parent. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  provision. 

OVERTIME    EXEMPTION    POR   STTCAR 
PROCESSING    EMPLOTEES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
visicMi  not  m  the  House  bill  which  provides 
an  overtime  exemption  for  an  employee  en- 
gaged In  the  processing  of  sugarbeets,  sugar- 
beet  molasses,  sugarcane,  or  maple  sap  into 
sugar    (Other   than  refined  sugar)    or  syrup. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

OVERTIME    EXEMPTION    FOR    SEASONAL    INDTTETRT 
AND    ACRICTJLTtTRAL    PROCESSING    EMPLOYEES 

Section  204  of  the  House  bill  provided  a 
14-week  overtime  exemption,  limited  to  10 
hours  a  day  and  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  for 
employees  employed  in  a  seasonal  Industry 
which  Lb  not  engaged  in  agricultural  process- 
ing. That  section  also  provided  an  identi- 
cal overtime  exemption  for  employees  of 
agricultural  processing  industries.  Thus,  no 
employer  will  be  permitted  more  than  one 
14- week  overtime  exemption  In  any  calendar 
year.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
."imjlar  provision  which  differed  from  the 
House  provision  in  the  following  respects : 

(1)  employers  in  industries  which  are  sea- 
sonal and  are  also  engaged  In  agricultural 
processing  would  be  permitted  an  overtime 
exemption  for  their  employees  for  a  period 
of  20  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  in  a  calen- 
dar year,  and 

(2)  the  overtime  exemption  for  employees 
in  seasonal  industries  was  limited  to  52  hours 
in  a  workweek. 

The  conference,  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  exoept  the  overtime  ex- 
erapuon  for  employees  in  seasonal  industries 
was  limited  to  50  hours  in  a  workweek. 

It  was  the  declared  Intention  of  the  con- 
ferees to  give  notice  thai  the  days  of  over- 
time exemptions  for  employees  In  the  agri- 
cuU>.u-al  processing  industry  are  rapidly 
draw^ing  to  a  close,  because  advances  in  tech- 
nology are  making  the  continuation  of  such 
exemption  unjustifiable. 

OVERTIME    EXEMPTION     FOR    PARTSMEN    AND 
FLIGHT    PERSONNEL 

In  section  209  of  the  House  bill  an  over- 
time exemption  was  provided  for  partsmen 
Of  retail  automobile,  truck,  trailer  and  farm 
implement  sales  establishments  and  for  flight 
personnel  of  aircraft  sales  establlshmenta. 
T^e  Senate  amendment  limited  the  over- 
time exemption  for  partsmen  to  partsmen 
employed  by  retail  farm  Implement  sales 
establishments  and  eliminated  such  exemp- 
tion for  such  flight  personnel. 
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The  conlerence  subetltute  conforma  to  the 
HouM  provUlon  regardloc  p«rt«man.  except 
that  saeh  exemption  shall  be  aTaileble  only 
to  Mleamen,  partemen,  and  meohanloa  pri- 
marily engaged  in  aelllng  or  servlcliig  such 
vehicles. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  pro- 
Tide  an  overtime  exemption  for  flight  per- 
sonnel In  aircraft  sales  establishments. 

BOWlXirO   KBTABT.TBHirxWT   XICPLOTKXS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  provides 
an  overtime  exemption  for  employees  of  a 
bowling  eetabllshment. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  which 
requires  that  every  employee  employed  In 
a  bowling  establishment  receive  compensa- 
tion for  employment  in  excess  of  forty-eight 
hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  be  la  employed. 

xrrBcnvx  datx  of  kaisx  in  miniitdm  wacx  fob 

PBXSENTLT  COVZBKD  BMPLOTKEa 

Section  801  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
the  raise  In  the  minimum  wage  from  1 1 .40  an 
hour  to  $1.00  an  hour  for  presently  covered 
employees  would  be  effective  February  1. 
IMM.  The  Senate  amendment  made  such 
raise  effective  February  1,  1968. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

coirnucT  sxsvicxs  to  rxoxxAL  oovxairMENT 

Section  306  of  the  House  bill  provldel  that 
an  employer  providing  a  contract  service 
(other  than  laundering  and  related  cleaning 
services)  under  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  (or  any  subcontract  thereunder)  must 
pay  to  each  of  his  employees  (rather  than  an 
employee  employed  in  a  capacity  described 
In  section  13(a)(1))  whose  rate  of  pay  is 
not  governed  by  the  Service  C!ontract  Act  of 
IMS  or  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (wage  rates 
for  presently  covered  employeee)  wages  at 
not  less  than  the  rate  provided  in  section  6 
(b)  ot  the  Act  (wage  rates  for  presently  cov- 
ered en4>loyeea).  The  wage  rate  for  em- 
ptoyeea  of  employers  providing  laundering  or 
rMated  cleaning  services  under  such  a  con- 
tract was  to  be  not  less  than  that  provided  in 
section  6(b)  ca  the  Act,  except  that  If  such 
eii^>loyer  derived  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
his  annual  business  from  providing  such 
services  under  such  a  contract,  the  wage  rate 
was  to  be  not  leas  than  that  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6(b) .  The  Senate  amendment  is  identi- 
cal to  the  House  biU  except  that  the  mlni- 
nxum  wage  rate  for  employees  (whose  rate  of 
pay  is  not  governed  by  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1068  or  secuon  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Act)  of 
an  employvr  providing  laundering  and  re- 
lated cleaning  services  under  such  a  contract 
was  to  be  the  rate  prescribed  in  section  6(b) 
or  the  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  House  provision  except  that  "linen  sup- 
ply services"  were  substituted  for  "launder- 
ing and  related  cleaning  services".  It  is  the 
Intention  of  the  conferees  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  conference  substitute  shall 
apply  only  to  contracts  with  the  United 
States  (or  any  subcontractor  thereunder) 
entered  into  after  the  elfective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  ot  1966. 

MDnmnc  waqx  bates  fob  fxdhui.  waos  boaxd 

XKFXiOTKKS 

Section  306  of  the  Ho\ue  bill  provides 
that  certain  FMeral  wage  board  employees 
and  employees  in  nonappropriated  ftmd  In- 
strumentallttes  of  the  Armed  Forces,  eg., 
post  exchanges,  must  be  paid  basic  oom- 
pensaUcn  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate 
provided  In  section  6(a)  (l)  of  the  Act  and 
also  must  be  paid  for  ovntlme  work  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  that  specified  In  section  7(a) 
(1)  ot  the  Act.  Tills  requirement  appllee 
only  tf  such  employees  are  employed  In  tb» 


District  of  Columl^la  or  a  State  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision  which  differs  from  the  House  pro- 
vision in  the  f  olloiwlng  respects : 

(1)  the  provision  is  to  apply  to  employees 
of  naval  facilities  "wboee  wages  are  established 
to  conform  with  those  in  the  inunediate 
vicinity, 

(2)  the  provision  la  to  apply  to  employees 
employed  In  the  Jurisdictions  In  which  the 
Act  applies,  and 

(3)  Federal  employees  In  the  Canal  Zone 
are  to  receive  cotnpensatlon  at  the  section 
6(b)  rate. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

HOSPITAL    EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  which  permits 
hospitals  to  caloulate  their  overtime  on  a 
biweekly  rather  than  weekly  basis  If  there 
is  an  understanding  with  the  employees  that 
the  work  period  Is  to  be  a  period  of  14  con- 
secutive days.  Overtime  compensation  would 
have  to  be  pxald  for  hours  worked  over  8  In  a 
day  and  80  In  the  14-day  work  period. 

The  conference  substitute  conrorms  to  the 
Senate  amendmeat. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  TOR  HANDICAPPED  WORKEBS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  provides 
that  handlcapp>ed  workers  employed  in  shel- 
tered workshops  must  be  paid  wages  com- 
mensurate with  those  paid  nonhandlcapped 
workers  for  eesentlally  the  same  type,  qual- 
ity, and  quantity  of  work,  but  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage. 
However,  the  Secretary  may  issue  special 
certificates  for  eibployment  at  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  in  proportion  to  the 
worker's  productivity  where  the  work  Is  in- 
cidental to  a  training  or  evaluation  program, 
or  under  exceptional  circumstances  where 
individuals  are  so  severely  impaired  that 
they  cannot  engage  in  competitive  employ- 
ment. The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
establish  Bi>ecial  rates  of  compensation  for 
handicapped  workers  employed  In  "work 
activity  centers".  A  "work  activity  center" 
means  an  establishment  designed  exclusively 
for  workers  whoee  physical  or  mental  handi- 
cap is  so  severe  as  to  make  their  productive 
capacity  Inconsefuentlal. 

The  conferenca  substitute  provides  for  the 
employment  of  handicapped  workers,  includ- 
ing those  employed  In  agriculture,  at  wages 
lower  than  the  minimum  wage  appUcable 
under  section  6,  but  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  wage.  Such  wtkgea  shall  lie 
commensurate  With  wages  paid  nonhandl- 
capped workers  for  essentially  the  same  type, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  work.  The  Secre- 
tary, however,  njay  issue  special  certificates 
for  emplojrment  St  wages  which  are  less  than 
50  per  centum  ot  the  minimum  wage  appU- 
cable under  section  6,  and  which  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Worker's  productivity,  where 
the  work  is  incidental  to  a  training  or  evalu- 
ation program  ot  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  severe  impairment.  The  Secre- 
tary is  also  authorized  to  establish  special 
rates  of  compensation  for  handicapped  work- 
ers employed  in  "work  activity  cenfters".  A 
"work  activity  canter"  means  an  establish- 
ment designed  esclusively  for  workers  whose 
physical  or  mental  handicap  is  so  severe  as  to 
make  their  productive  capacity  inconse- 
quential. 

OVKBTnfX     XXXWPTTOK    FOB     UAMAOEMENT 

TBAINKZS 

Section  601  of  the  House  bill  contains  a 
provision  which  permits  the  employment  of 
a  limited  numb^  of  management  trainees 
In  a  retail  or  service  establishment  who  are 
being  trained  to  terve  in  a  bona  fide  executive 
or  admlnlatratlvf  capacity  without  the  pay- 


ment of  overtime  compensation  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  18  months. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
similar  provision  and  none  is  contained  la 
the  conference  substitute. 

MINlMtJM    WAGX    BATX    FOB    NrW    EMPLOYEES 

Section  501  of  the  House  bill  contained  a 
provision  which  provides  that  during  the 
first  6  weeks  ot  Xull-tlme  employment  of  an 
individual  under  the  age  of  21  the  minimum 
wage  rate  for  such  employee  may  be  75  per 
centum  of  the  minimum  wage  rate  which 
would  otherwise  apply  to  him. 

The  Seiuite  amendment  contained  no  sim- 
ilar provision  and  none  is  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

fedebal  wage  board  employees  in  canal 
zome:  stodt 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  study  the  wage  rates  of 
Federal  wage  board  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  also  the  requirements  of  an  etfec- 
tive  and  economical  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  his 
study.  Including  any  recommendations,  not 
later  than  July  1,  1968. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  amendment  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  transmit  such  report  to 
the  Congress. 

STUDY   OF  WAGES  PAm   HANDICAPPED   CLIENTS  IN 
SHELTERED   WORKSHOPS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  a  study  of  wages 
paid  handicapped  clients  in  sheltered  work- 
shops and  of  the  feasibility  of  raising  exist- 
ing wage  standards  in  such  workshops.  The 
Secretary  is  to  report  the  results  of  his  study 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  July  1,  1967. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

PREVENTION      OF     DISCRIMINATION      BECAUSE     OF 
AGE 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  employment  against  any  per- 
son forty-five  years  of  age  or  older  because 
of  such  person's  age. 

The  conference  substitute  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Liabor  to  submit  specific  legislative 
recommendations  for  implementing  the  con- 
clusions contained  in  his  age  discrimination 
repK>rt  made  pursuant  to  section  715  of  Public 
Law  88-352. 

Adam  Powell, 
Elmzb  Holland, 
Jamxs  O.  O'Hara, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Roman  C.  Ptjcinski, 
DoMXNiCK  V.  Daniels, 
Alphonzo  Beix, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr.  POWELL  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  managers  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  will  the  minority  have? 

Mr.  POWELL.  One-half  the  time,  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
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Act  of  1938,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  chairman,  was  faced  with  38  sub- 
stantial differences  In  the  bill  passed  by 
the  two  bodies.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  sought  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  House-passed  bill  as  was 
possible,  while  still  preserving  the 
chances  of  bringing  a  bill  from  the  con- 
lerence  committee.  We  had  to  make 
concessions  and  compromises  so  that  we 
could  bring  a  conference  report  back  to 
our  respective  bodies  for  a  vote. 

The  conference  report  we  bring  back 
to  the  House  today  is  the  best  we  could 
obtain  after  two  full  days  of  difficult  bar- 
gaining and  negotiation. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  was  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  In  a  bill  of  some  40  pages 
there  were  only  38  differences.  On  these. 
the  House  receded  on  19  differences  and 
the  Senate  receded  on  19  differences. 

This  Is  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  landmark  in  the  forward 
stride  of  this  Congress  in  the  field  of 
labor  legislation.  It  will  provide  cover- 
age of  8  million  American  workers,  who 
are  presently  unprotected,  under  the 
basic  Ijeneflts  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  These  workers  are  primarily 
employed  by  restaurants,  hotels,  retail 
and  service  establishments,  laundries, 
agriculture,  construction,  schools  and 
local  transit  companies. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  report  the 
coverage  of  tipped  employees  who  have 
unjustifiably  been  exempted  from  this 
act  since  its  original  enactment  30  years 
ago.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no 
extended  coverage  at  all,  after  1938,  until 
we  extended  this  bill  5  years  ago  to  in- 
clude the  retail  stores. 

In  addition  to  the  new  coverage,  this 
bill  will  effectuate  an  increase  in  the 
minimiim  wage  level  from  the  present 
$1.25  to  $1.60.  The  $1.60  level  will  take 
effect  February  1,  1968,  for  those  pres- 
ently covered.  For  those  newly  covered 
nonfarmworkers,  the  pay  scale  to  take 
effect  will  begin  at  $1  an  hour  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  with  15  cents  an  hour  in- 
crease up  to  $1.60  in  1971.  Agricultural 
laborers  are  to  be  $1  per  hour  beginning 
February  1,  1967,  with  an  Increase  to 
$1.15  in  1968  and  to  $1.30  in  1969. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  wait  this 
long  to  raise  full-time  workers'  salaries 
above  the  $3,100  poverty  level  income  fig- 
ure, but  this  was  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances.  Surely  we 
could  do  no  less. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
conferees  by  voting  for  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  who  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  even  when  he  dis- 
agrees, in  helping  us  to  bring  out  legisla- 
tion for  the  good  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  conference  table.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  for  the  fine  co- 
operative spirit  that  was  shown  on  prac- 
tically every  provision,  in  upholding  the 
House  provisions. 
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As  Members  know,  our  former  Member, 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  was  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  and 
when  he  resigned  from  Congress  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent! 
became  chairman  of  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  handled  the 
fair  labor  standards  or  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  worked  around  the 
clock  in  an  effort  to  come  forth  with  a 
good  minimum  wage  bill. 

When  we  voted  the  bill  out  of  the 
House  on  May  26,  it  called  for  a  stretch- 
out period  of  2  years  on  the  increase  to 
the  $1.60  an  hour.  This  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  provided  that  beginning  on 
February  1,  1967.  the  minimum  wage  for 
presently  covered  employees  should  be 
$1.40  an  hour,  to  rise  on  February  1.  1969. 
2  years  later,  to  $1.60  an  hour;  in  other 
words,  a  2-year  period  between  the  in- 
crease to  $1.40  and  the  increase  to  $1.60. 
This  pro\ision  was  approved  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  a  result  of  an 
amendment  first  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Morris!  , 
and  then  amended  by  myself.  My 
amendment  passed  the  House  205  to  194. 
That  is  what  wc  went  to  conference 
with. 

Now,  the  Senate-passed  bill  provided 
for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
for   presently   covered   employees   from 
$1.40   to  $1.60   an   hour  on  Februarj-    1. 
1968;  that  is,  after  1  year  instead  of  2 
years  as  provided  in  the  House  bill.    In 
the  conference — and  this  is  important, 
Mr.     Speaker— the    majority     members 
among    the    House    conferees,    offering 
practically  no  opposition,  receded  from 
their  own   position  and   agreed   to  the 
Senate  provision  for  1  year  at  $1.40  in- 
stead of  2  years.    Prior  to  the  termina- 
tion   of    the    conference,    In    accordance 
with    the    procedure    previously    agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees,  I  asked  for  re- 
consideration of  the  provision.    The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  [Mr.  Pov^-ellI,  supported 
the  rules  of  the  conference  which  were 
most    fair,    that    reconsideration    could 
be  given  to  any  proposal  before  the  end 
of  the  conference.     I  asked  for  recon- 
sideration of  this  provision,  and  then  1 
offered  a  compromise  on  it.    I  did  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  am  sure  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Members  who  have  been 
here  for  two  terms  or  more  and  have 
been  conferees,  believe  as  I  do — and  I 
have  been  a  conferee  several  dozens  times 
over  a  period  of  nearly  16  years — that 
when  you  are  a  conferee  it  is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  uphold  the  House  position 
to  the  best  of  your  ability.    Now.  regard- 
less of  what  my  personal  feelings  may 
have  been,  since  the  House  had  passed 
and  had  enacted  in  its  bill  the  2-year 
stretchout  period,  I  felt  we  should  fight 
for  that,  but  there  was  no  fight  made.    In 
the   spirit   of   compromise,   therefore.   I 
offered  this  proposal:  $1.40  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  $1.50  during  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  $1.60  thereafter,  thus  of- 
fering $1.50  during  the  second  year  in- 
stead of  the  $1.40  in  the  House  bill  and 
the  $1.60  In  the  Senate  bill.    In  all  fair- 


ness to  the  Senate  conferees,  they  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  accept  this, 
because  the  House  conferees  did  not  ap- 
prove my  compromise. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
inform  the  House  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  were 
maintained  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  I  thirik  the  House 
came  out  remarkably  well  except  on  this 
stretch-out  provision.  This  was  given 
no  consideration.  In  fact,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  was 
kind  enough  to  second  my  motion,  but 
there  were  no  votes  on  the  majority  side 
for  my  compromise. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  have  an  oM>ortunity 
really  to  aiTive  at  some  decision  and  the 
gentleman's  amendment  was  given  no 
corisideration.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  never  given  an 
opportuiiity  to  act  on  my  compromise 
proposal  because  the  House  conferees  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  position  before  a 
compromise  was  offered. 

Mr.  HALEY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ml-  GERALD  R  FORD.  Is  my  recol- 
lection correct  that  when  this  issue  was 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  the  1-year  step  was  approved  by  a 
voteof  42  to40? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Thai  is  correct.  There 
was  just  a  two-vote  margin  in  the  other 
body  against  the  same  projxjsal  that  we 
voted  for  here  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  there  is 
substantial  strength  in  the  other  body 
for  the  position  that  was  taken  by  the 
House  at  the  time  we  considered  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  that 
is  absolutely  correct.  I  feel  strongly  that 
had  we  been  able  to  present  a  compro- 
mise to  the  Senate  conferees,  it  would 
liave  heen  accepted.  But,  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  detennine  that  in  the 
next  few  hours. 

So.  strangely  enough,  it  was  uiineces- 
sary  for  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body  to  act  on  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Ger.ald  R.  Ford!  pointed 
out  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Haley  J  pointed  out.  the  House  con- 
ferees never  offered  anything  to  them  on 
which  to  arrive  at  a  compromise.  The 
action  by  the  House  conferees  would  seem 
to  me  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
obligation  of  the  House  conferees  to  the 
House  itself  or  to  the  conferees  of  the 
other  body  for  that  matter,  because  with- 
out having  any  opportunity  for  a  com- 
promise, the  House  position  was  never 
fully  brought  before  the  conference. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  prevlo  isly,  the 
House  conferees  are  fairly  well  ta  agree- 
ment on  the  other  provisions,  and  this  is 
a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  only  because  of  this  pro- 
vision. Aside  from  this  amendment,  I 
am  in  accord  with  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  But  as  ranking  memb<;r  of  the 
committee,  and  having  worked  very 
closely  with  our  able  chairman.  I  thought 
It  was  my  moral  responsibility  to  give 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Speaker,  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  go  back  to  conference  and  in- 
sist upon  the  House  provision. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  win  the  Reuse  pro- 
vision. But  it  does  mean  that  we  will 
go  back  and  bring  it  to  the  cot  ferees  of 
the  other  body  and  I  am  quite  ix}nfldent 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  compromise  that 
will  be  equitable  and  fair  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
It  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  membership 
that,  in  the  event  my  motion  to  recommit 
the  conference  report — ^with  instruc- 
tions— prevails,  then  we  will  go  back  to 
conference  and  come  back  with  a  com- 
promise. 

Frankly.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
exact  wording  that  will  be  contained  in 
my  motion  to  recommit  will  be  accepted 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. 

Mr.  POWELL.  My  distingAiished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Atrzs],  has  just  answered  the  question 
about  the  conference  to  the  efifect  that 
If  we  did  go  back  to  conference  we  would 
not  be  limited  in  that  conference  to  the 
Instructions  contained  in  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit,  would  we? 

Mr.  AYRES.  We  have  the  right  and 
the  obligation  In  the  conference  to  be 
reasonable  and  hold  to  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  closely 
as  we  can.  But  I  am  quite  confident  that 
the  goitleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  smd  the  other  con- 
ferees would  be  very  reasonable. 

Mr.  POWELL.     I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  that  we  do  ro  back  to  conference 
and  c<Hne  back  with  another  conference 
report,  I  believe  approval  would  be  unan- 
imous on  our  side  Insofar  as  the  members 
of  the  conference  are  concerned.  How- 
ever, if  my  motion  should  not  prevail, 
then,  of  course,  we  wotild  have  a  vote  this 
afternoon  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  state  that 
position  Is  because  many  Members  have 
indicated  to  me  In  effect  that  they  want 
to  vote  for  my  pnHX>8al,  but  they  also 
want  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  this  motion  does  not 
prevail  when  we  get  back  to  a  vote  on 
final  passage,  I  can  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  I  shall  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  last  word:  The  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  be  for  a  provision 
which  Is  Identical  to  that  which  the 


House  of  Reuresentatlves  passed  on  May 
26.  If  you  supported  it  tlien.  I  hope  you 
will  support  tt  today.  Those  of  you  who 
did  not  support  it  then,  I  would  like  for 
you  to  consider  the  fact  that  we  are  even 
In  a  more  Inflationary  period  than  we 
were  last  May. 

Also,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  almost  1  '2  years,  or  a  year  from 
this  February,  before  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  proposal  of  the  other  body, 
$1.60  an  hour,  would  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  it  would  be 
very  impractical  to  say  that  all  of  us 
are  going  to  be  back  here  next  year.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  90th  Con- 
gress and  I  believe  that  is  the  time  during 
which  we  should  take  a  look  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  stretch-out 
period  should  be  shortened,  or  even  at 
that  time  we  may  even  want  to  stretch 
it  out  a  little  further. 

Next  year  is  the  time  to  do  It.  So  I 
hope  that  you  will  support  my  motion, 
which  calls  for  a  provision  identical  to 
that  which  the  House  passed  on  May  26, 
insti-ucting  the  conferees  to  go  back  to 
conference  and  come  back  with  a  com- 
promise closer  to  the  House  provisions  in 
this  minimuai  wage  bill. 

Mr.  POWtLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  and  pleasure  in  yielding  as 
much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subconunittee  and  the  author 
of  this  bill,  tbe  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  done  a  monumental  job 
in  preparing  this  legislation  for  the 
House  in  coitference  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week 
the  House  conferees  met  with  the  Senate 
conferees  and  pounded  out  an  agree- 
ment on  the  language  of  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Tliose  2  days  were  filled  with 
intensive  deliberation  and  give  and  take. 
In  the  essence  of  a  conference  I  tWnk 
these  deliberations  met  the  test.  They 
represent  a  conference  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  word,  and  produced  an 
agreement  that  I  believe  we  can  all  be 
proud  of.  All  of  us  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  all  of  tjhe  features  of  this  act,  but 
none  of  us  Will  be  dissatisfied  with  all  of 
the  features  of  the  act. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  your 
conferees  prevailed  in  all  respects. 
There  were  38  issues  in  conference,  in 
debate.  Of  these  we  won  19.  and  the 
Senate  won  19.  I  believe  that  is  about 
as  even  a  compromise  as  you  can  get. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DElsn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  with 
a  great  deal  ©f  pleasure. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I  am  one  of  the  few  Members  of 
the  House  today  who  was  a  Member  :of 
the  House  when  the  original  mlnimikn 
wage  bill  pasBed  the  House. 

It  happened  that  I  presided  over  the 
Committee  ©f  the  Whole  on  that  bill. 
And  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the 
bill  was  so  riddled  with  amendments 
that  when  i|  came  back  into  the  House 
those  of  us  Who  favored  the  passage  of 
the  bill — it  vas  then  25  cents  an  hour — 
voted  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 


Then  some  3  months  later  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  able  chairmansliip  of 
the  late  Mary  Norton,  a  wonderful  lady 
and  a  wonderful  Member,  reported  out 
a  bill,  and  we  staggeringly  got  the  bill 
through  with  little  more  than  a  title. 

We  were  fighting  then  for  human  be- 
ings. We  were  fighting  then  for  the 
underdog.  We  were  fighting  then  for 
the  forgotten  person  who  is  a  human  be- 
ing just  the  same  as  each  and  every  one 
of  us  are  here. 

This  bill  concerns  human  beings.  It 
concerns  families,  individual  human  be- 
ings who  are  the  employees  who  make 
up  the  families.  It  concerns  strength- 
ening the  family  life  of  our  country. 

It  just  seems  to  me,  and  I  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  without  regard  to  party 
on  the  final  passage  of  this  bill,  or  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, to  vote  down  that  motion.  It  is 
only  a  difference  of  a  year  when  the  sec- 
ond increase  goes  into  operation. 

We  are  dealing  with  human  beings,  as 
I  said,  just  as  you  and  I.  They  have 
their  hopes,  their  aspirations  and  their 
ambitions.  They  have  their  little  fam- 
ilies. The  passage  of  the  bill  would  only 
mean  at  the  most  $64  a  week  for  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  on  both  sides 
will  realize  the  opportunity  and  the  im- 
plications involved,  and  vote  down  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
doing  what  he  always  does — putting  his 
finger  upon  the  pertinent  points  in  de- 
bate and  In  argument. 

I  am  speaking  of  human  being.s.  Mr 
Speaker,  and  Members  of  this  House.  I 
fc)elieve  that  in  the  19  points  that  your 
conferees  won,  we  won  the  important 
points  for  human  beings.  We  went  into 
that  conference  with  8,028,000  new  work- 
ers covered.  We  came  out  with  8,068.000 
new  workers  covered — a  gain  after  the 
Senate  had  reduced  our  original  proposal 
by  over  1  million  people. 

In  the  former  bill  the  mlnimiun  wage. 
as  described  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
was  $1.40  in  1967  and  $1.60  in  1969.  which 
is  not  the  position  taken  by  your  com- 
mittee in  its  deliberations  when  it  pre- 
sented to  the  House  a  bUl  with  $1.40  In 
1967  and  $1.60  In  1968. 

As  conferees  we  felt  that  in  the  delib- 
erations and  In  the  conference  there  was 
a  time  and  a  place  to  give  and  a  time 
and  a  place  to  take.  We  chose  to  take 
at  this  point.  We  chose  to  take  tlie  2- 
year  stretchout  rather  than  the  3 -year 
stretchout.  The  Senate  has  put  into  the 
bill  a  2-year  stretchout. 

I  want  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  made  his  mo- 
tion for  a  ccanpromlse  on  the  Senate  and 
House  position.  He  did  not  have  a 
second. 

For  many  years,  foolishly  or  wisely,  I 
have  always  taken  the  position  in  any 
body  in  wliich  I  have  sat,  whether  I  am 
against  or  for  the  proposal  made  by  the 
motion,  that  when  the  maker  of  that 
motion  has  no  second,  I  shall  second  it 
Contrary  to  my  own  wishes  and  desire 
in  the  matter,  I  gave  a  second  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.     Then  the  vote 
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was  taken,  and  In  the  vote  he  did  not 
receive  a  majority. 

This  Is  truly  a  test  of  the  position,  at 
least,  of  the  House.  The  Senate  had  no 
position  to  take.  They  were  firm  in 
what  they  did  in  the  Senate. 

Now,  for  anyone  to  criticize  and  to  say 
that  we  did  not  fight  hard  enough  to  re- 
tain the  position  taken  by  the  House, 
remember  that  in  the  provisions  dealing 
with  agricultural  processing,  your  House 
Members  had  to  recede  from  a  position 
thrice  disapproved  by  the  House  in  ex- 
tending the  number  of  weeks  that  the 
processors  would  have  for  overtime  ex- 
emptions. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Ske  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  not  only  seconded  my  mo- 
tion the  first  time,  but  when  it  was  of- 
fered again  at  the  end  of  the  conference, 
he  was  kind  enough  to  second  it  the  sec- 
ond time. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  might  say,  though,  I 
was  not  as  generous  as  it  appeared.  We 
linew  we  had  the  votes.  However,  some- 
times this  generosity  does  get  you  into 
trouble.  There  was  another  amendment 
offered  later  to  compromise  a  position  on 
the  bill,  and  the  maker  of  the  motion 
did  not  have  a  second.  Again  following 
long  established  custom,  although  I  was 
against  his  compromise  position,  I  gave 
him  a  second,  and  this  time  we  did  not 
have  the  votes  and  I  was  stuck  on  my 
own  horn. 

However,  that  is  the  way  that  this 
must  work.  This  is  a  legislative  body. 
We  represent  435  districts,  each  of  us 
in  our  turn  doing  that  which  we  believe 
best  for  the  peoples  in  our  districts,  and 
when  the  majority  prevails,  we  know  that 
we  have  given  to  the  greater  number  the 
greater  good,  which,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, is  the  essence  of  a  democracy  at 
work. 

In  this  particular  bill  we  went  a  lit- 
tle further  In  that  we  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  although  we  had  increased  the 
number  of  processing  weeks  in  the  con- 
ference. It  was  the  sense  of  the  con- 
ferees, both  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
without  a  dissenting  vote  or  voice,  that 
this  should  act  as  a  warning  to  the  can- 
ning industry  that  it  is  about  time  that 
they  catch  up  and  come  forward  with 
technical  advancements  to  allow  cheir 
workers  to  enjoy  that  kind  of  life  other 
workers  are  getting. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  our 
distingtiished  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Speaker  in  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  other  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee for  the  job  that  he  has  done.  I 
know  that  this  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  been  working 
at  this  for  almost  2  years,  and  the  cues- 
tion  of  coverage,  dates,  and  amounts  Is 
one  that  required  an  infinite  amount  of 
patience,  of  give  and  take,  and  of  com- 
promise, and  the  gentleman  comes  her^ 
today  with  a  compromise   report  that 


represents  all  of  those  things,  and  it  is  a 
great  step  forward. 

I  would  appreciate  if  the  gentleman 
would  reemphasize  the  number  of  new 
people  who  are  coming  under  this  legis- 
lation as  a  result  of  this  bill.  How  many 
are  there? 

Mr.  DENT.  People  who  will  come  un- 
der the  new  provisions? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Yes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Eight  million  sixty-eight 
thousand,  the  greatest  advance  in  cover- 
age in  the  history  of  minimum  wage  bills. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  sat  in 
all  the  conferences,  both  in  drafting  the 
legislation  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee,  and  finally  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  other  body.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman satisfied  with  the  conference  re- 
port as  it  now  comes  before  us? 

I  am  and  I  take  pride  in  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  body  that  would  sit  down  and 
work  out  this  kind  of  agreement  which 
leaves  us  all  in  a  position  of  l)einp  proud 
of  this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  said 
a  moment  ago  so  effectively,  this  is  a  bill 
that  affects  the  people,  affects  human 
beings,  affects  families.  It  is  a  minimum 
bill  in  a  society  described  as  an  affluent 
society.  I  would  hope  this  House  will 
accept  this  conference  report  and  vote 
down  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DENT.     I  thank   the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  followed  the 
dictates  of  this  House.  Insofar  as  the 
gentleman's  proposal  to  postpone  the 
wage  increase,  we  went  through  that.  I 
will  give  you  a  history,  so  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding.  We  did  try,  and 
we  did  everything  we  could  to  reach  an 
agreement  In  January  and  February  and 
March.  At  that  time,  if  the  Members 
will  reniember,  when  we  inherited  the 
Roosevelt  bill.  Its  effective  date  would 
have  been  30  days  after  passage.  At  that 
time  we  felt  the  minimum  wage  bill 
would  be  passed  by  the  end  of  April  or, 
at  the  latest,  by  the  end  of  May. 

In  order  to  reach  a  compromise  on  the 
escalation  of  the  wage,  this  subcominit- 
tee  went  into  negotiations  with  employ- 
ers, employees,  and  administrative  lead- 
ers. We  came  up  with  a  prevailing 
thought  that  if  we  extended  the  effective 
date  to  February  1,  1967.  we  were  giving 
the  newly  covered  Industries,  particu- 
larly, an  opportunity  to  adjust  the  con- 
ditions to  meet  the  impact.  We  were 
giving  the  older  covered  industries  the 
opportunity  to  meet  their  year-end  work 
agreements  In  order  that  they  would  not 
be  unduly  upset.  We  thought  we  had 
done  everything  we  could  to  meet  the 
problem  at  that  point.  The  House  saw- 
differently. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  it  was  not.  in 
my  judgment,  a  considered  move  by  the 
House  in  facing  the  realities  both  as 
they  are  and  as  they  will  be.  Believe  me, 
the  march  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Aus- 
tin by  the  farmworkers  is  not  an  Isolated 
condition.  There  is  a  move  on  foot  by 
those  who  earn  less  than  a  poverty  wage, 
to  keep  their  families,  to  move  into  that 
area  where  they  can,   with   honorable 


work,  earn  an  honorable  living  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  come,  with  their 
hands  open,  to  to  the  public  till. 

Honorable  men  do  not  want  relief. 
Honorable  men,  raising  families,  want 
the  heads  of  those  in  the  families  to  be 
held  up  in  the  classrooms.  They  want  to 
stand  up  in  the  community.  They  want 
to  contribute  to  chvjches  and  to  civic 
welfare,  along  with  everj-  other  citizen. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  conditioned  as 
second-class  citizens.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  given  handouts  in  lieu  of  honest 
pay.  honest  wages. 

So  as  we  look  at  the  march  by  41  peo- 
ple, of  400  miles  through  the  heat  and 
sand  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Austin,  we 
see  it  is  not  an  isolated  condition.  It  is 
one  that  will  prevail  in  increasing  inci- 
dence unless  this  Congress  recognizes 
what  the  Congress  recognized  in  1938, 
when  it  came  up  with  a  bill  providing  25 
cents  an  hour. 

Can  anyone  in  this  room  imagine  what 
it  meant  at  that  time  to  those  in  this 
coimtjy,  who  were  bleeding  hard  from 
the  desperation  and  degradation  of  the 
biggest  breakdown  in  the  economy  of  this 
coimtry.  during  the  Great  Depression, 
when  Congress  whispered  a  word  of  en- 
couragement and  said  that  at  least 
henceforth  the  employer  shall  pay  at 
least  25  cents  an  hour  to  the  workers  of 
this  coxmtry? 

Prom  25  cents  to  the  maximimi  under 
this  bill  in  1968  or  in  1971  is  nothing  but 
a  mere  gesture  to  these  people,  to  show 
that  they  also  are  being  considered,  the 
same  as  they  were  considered  in  1938  by 
that  Congress. 

The  Speaker  gave  a  little  of  the  his- 
tory. I  would  ask  the  Members  to  read. 
If  they  can  take  the  time,  the  Record  of 
the  House  and  the  Record  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  debates  of  that  time,  to  see  how  It 
was  said  this  Nation  would  be  completely 
destroyed  if  the  Federal  Government 
ever  instituted  any  type  of  a  mandate 
over  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  workers  by 
employers. 

Has  it  been  destroyed?  It  has  not. 
We  have  climbed  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  civilized  treatment  of  the  worker  by 
those  who  hire  the  worker  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Yet  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  This  is  only  a  little  step  toward  a 
higher  pinnacle  we  know  we  will  reach 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  congratulating  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  who  I  believe  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  In  working  this  very  dif- 
ficult and  controversial  legislation 
through  this  chamber.  I  have  never  met 
a  man  who  has  been  more  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  he  was  dealing 
with  than  the  chairman  of  our  c(Hnmittee 
on  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great 
pride  and  privilege  to  me  to  sit  next  to 
him  on  that  committee  and  watch  him 
patiently,  with  compassion  and  under- 
standing, work  out  the  ccwnpromises,  so 
that  when  he  finally  came  to  this  floor 
with  a  bill  the  bill  was  approved  by  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
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Contrast  this  to  a  few  years  ago,  when 
we  easM  to  the  Hoom,  m  Ifembers  will 
recall,  and  w»  were  faced  with  a  txmplete 
substitute  bill  on  tlie  fbxw  of  tl»e  bouse 
because  we  were  bo  thorougbly  divided 
on  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  has  done  a  monumen- 
tal Job.   This  Is  landmark  legislation. 

This  legislation  now  will  cover  40  mil- 
lion Americans,  nonsupervlsory  workers 
in  this  country ;  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force  will  now  be  covered  by 
fair  labor  standards. 

I  salute  the  job  the  gentleman  has 
done  on  this  bill.  He  has  in  effect  built  a 
znonmnent  to  the  vigor  and  vit-illty  of 
the  capitalistic  system.  I  know  of  no 
other  coimtry  in  the  world  wMih  can 
vaake  the  claim  that  80  percent  of  its 
working  people  are  covered  by  a  fair 
labor  standards  act. 

Tills  bill  for  the  first  time  bi-ings  in 
food  processors.  This  was  not  easy.  The 
gentlonan  in  the  well  had  to  carefully 
put  together  a  compromise  package 
which  was  acceptable  to  the  workers  and 
to  the  industry. 

This  bill  covers  the  agricultural  work- 
ers for  the  first  time.  Again,  the  gentle- 
man had  to  work  out  a  very  <lellcate 
situation  to  satisfy  all  sides. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  we  have 
brought  restaurant  workers  imder  this 
bilL  We  have  been  tryln«  to  do  IJiis  for 
many,  many  years,  but  never  were  we 
able  to  bring  the  two  sides  together.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well,  with  his  persua- 
siveness, his  compassion  and  understand- 
ing, w£is  able  to  come  along  and  do  it. 
So  today  tills  bill,  as  I  said,  a  monument 
to  the  vitality  of  the  capitalistic  system, 
is  going  to  provide  legislation  which  will 
cover  80  percent  of  the  nonsupervlsory 
employees  in  America.  It  shows  indeed 
that  this  country  Is  moving  forward,  that 
we  liave  confidence  in  the  workingmen 
of  this  country. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  I  said,  it 
has  been  a  rewarding  experience  to  be 
able  to  sit  next  to  him  tliroughout  all  of 
these  proceedings.  In  this  conference  he 
tvas  been  eminently  fair.  AU  sides  have 
been  heard  and  no  one  has  been  fore- 
closed In  their  testimony.  He  has 
brought  to  this  floor  a  bill  which  allof 
us  can  support.  I  congratulate  him  ibr 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  Uie 
gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  at  the  very 
place  that  the  gentleman  has  discussed 
this  matter.  There  liave  been  some 
statements  made  here  that  the  House  did 
not  stsAd  as  firm  as  we  could  have  on 
the  House  position.  When  we  came  to 
the  part  in  the  compromise  dealing  with 
the  restaurant  workers,  which  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned,  the  House  had  allowed 
a  45-peroent  tip  allowance.  The  Senate 
had  provided  a  50-peroent  tip  allowance. 
However,  the  Senate  tiad  taken  anotiier 
amendment  which  caused  us  a  great  deal 
of  worry.  We  had  reduced  the  enter- 
prise test  from  |1  million  to  $250,000  and 
the  Senate  changed  that  to  $350,000. 
Now,  In  doing  a  llttie  calCTilating  at  home 
Z  found  out  tbat  If  we  bought  the  Senate 
provlskm  for  $360,000,  we  would  have  ex- 
empted about  94  percent  of  the  restau- 


rants that  W4  covered  in  the  House. 
Therefore,  your  House  conferees  in  deal- 
ing with  this  0roblem  as  it  affected  hu- 
man beings,  felt  we  should  accept  a  5-per- 
cent increase  In  the  tip  allowance,  re- 
membering that  if  they  do  not  receive  it, 
the  employer  must  still  pay  it.  So  we 
thought  that  we  had  done  something  in 
getting  the  $350,000  cut  back  to  $250,000. 
So  it  went  through  the  negotiations. 
Now,  we  admit  that  the  position  of  the 
House  on  processing  was  violated  in  a 
sense  by  the  oonferees  and  not  without 
a  great  deal  of  fighting. 

The  Senate  provision,  which  was  put 
in  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  was  a  do-or- 
die  position  taken  by  the  Senate.  He 
had  offered  an  amendment  which  took 
our  14-week  overtime  exemption  at  48 
hours  and  cai»e  up  with  10  weeks  at  48 
hours  and  10  weeks  at  52  hours.  We 
considered  that  in  the  light  of  other 
amendments  affecting  farms,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  piece  rate  averaging 
for  fannworkers,  and  we  considered  one 
against  the  ottier.  The  Senate  receded 
from  their  position  on  the  averaging  and 
we  receded  on  our  14  weeks.  However, 
in  going  through  this  process  we  did  bite 
a  little  wee  bitoff  the  Morse  position  and 
succeeded  in  knocking  2  hours  off  the 
52-hour  week  down  to  50  with  the  con- 
sent on  the  pa|1.  of  all  the  conferees  that 
the  industry  i*ust  realize  that  this  Is  its 
last  time  that  it  goes  to  the  trough  with- 
out leaning  teck  a  little  on  overtime. 
There  is  no  linger  any  excuse  for  this 
industry,  wltll  the  technical  advances 
that  have  been  made,  that  it  cannot  meet 
the  demands  of  modern-day  society  and 
that  it  cannot  meet  the  demands  of 
modern-day  living. 

Mr.  Speake^",  before  I  discuss  some 
areas  in  depth,  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
the  Intention  of  the  conferees  on  two 
points  not  elaborated  upon  in  the  report. 
In  section  305  of  the  bUl,  that  relating 
to  contract  services  provided  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment,  the  conferees  nar- 
rowed the  Hotise  language  from  "laun- 
dering or  related  cleaning  services"  to 
"linen  supply  services."  This  change 
was  made  to  accommodate  the  particu- 
lar and  peculiar  problems  found  by  such 
suppliers  in  bidding  for  and  maintaining 
service  contracts  with  the  Government. 
So  that  this  accommodation  does  not 
erupt  into  a  nightmare  for  administra- 
tors of  the  pr<jvlslon.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide guidance  by  stating  the  Intent  of 
the  confereesi  By  "linen  supply  serv- 
ices'" contracts,  we  do  not  intend  inclu- 
sion of  contracts  providing  services  for 
diapers,  family  laundering,  or  commer- 
cial laundering  and  dry  cleaning;  nor 
do  we  mean  it  to  include  contracts  pro- 
viding servlceB  for  work  uniforms.  In- 
dustrial wiping  towels,  safety  equipment 
salvage,  dust  tontrol — including  treated 
dust  tool  covers  and  cloths,  treated  dust 
mops  and  treated  mats  or  rugs — and 
other  industrial  laimdering  services. 
What  we  do  Intend  to  include  are  the 
standard  linen  supply  services,  such  as 
for  sheets,  pillowcases,  tablecloths,  and 
so  on.  The  exception  was  warranted  in 
this  area,  but  should  be  construed  nar- 
rowly so  as  not  to  place  other  laundering 
and  cleaning  lestablishments  at  a  com- 
petitive disadtantage  in  bidding  for  U.S. 
contracts. 


The  second  point  of  clarification  con- 
cerns a  section  not  in  the  conference  bill, 
but  in  the  House-passed  bill.  That  sec- 
tion, orlginaUy  501,  provided  overtime 
exemptions  for  management  trainees  In 
retail  and  service  establishments.  Al- 
though It  is  not  contained  In  the  report 
before  you,  the  conferees  agreed  upon  the 
merit  of  the  provision  and  believed  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  well  advised 
to  provide  such  tolerances  by  regulation 
This  would  be  entirely  within  his  prov- 
ince, and  was  felt  preferable  to  provid- 
ing such  exemptions  by  a  complex  sec- 
tion in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  focus 
on  what  I  know  will  be  the  basic  issue 
in  debating  and  acting  on  this  confer- 
ence report;  that  is,  the  increase  to  $1.60 
in  1968.  I  expect  that  much  more  will 
be  said  to  the  effect  that  the  House  con- 
ferees violated  the  position  of  the  House 
by  receding  in  favor  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  We  are  told  of  a  record 
vote  in  the  House  which  ratified  the  2- 
year  stretchout  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  accused  of  going 
against  a  record  vote  in  this  body  to 
accept  a  provision  in  the  other  bill.  I 
plead  guUty.  As  I  said  before,  I  also 
plead  guilty  to  going  against  two  teller 
votes  and  a  record  vote  in  the  area  of 
agricultural  processing,  to  give  such  In- 
dustiies  overtime  exemptions  I  do  not 
feel  are  justified.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  Senate  conferees  went  against  a  rec- 
ord vote  to  accept  our  "enterprise  test' 
instead  of  their  own.  May  I  suggest,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  there  are  occasions  in  a 
conference  when  both  sides  come  to  the 
table  with  record  votes  supporting  op- 
posite positions.  One  body  must  recede 
for  the  sake  of  the  bill,  and  thereby  go 
against  action  taken  in  its  own  Chamber. 
This  Is  hardly  unusual  and  is.  in  fact. 
necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any  bill  at  all 
In  this  case,  the  House  conferees  receded 
in  the  interest  of  the  complete  bill.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  talking  about 
an  agreement  on  a  whole  bill,  and  not 
necessarily  each  component  part.  Our 
attention,  therefore,  should  be  directed  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill  In  general. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  $1.60  wage 
by  1968.  there  are  many.  In  the  early 
stages  of  consideration,  we  intended  tri 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.60  by 
1968.  We  originally  intended  to  do  t.his 
in  several  steps,  but  the  days  went  by 
and  soon  we  found  ourselves  in  mid- 
1966.  The  delay  in  enacting  this  bill  i.": 
our  responsibility,  and  we  should  not 
hold  the  wage  earner  to  account  for  our 
own  hesitation.  We  would  be  doing  ex- 
actly this  by  postponing  the  $1.60  in- 
crease to  1969.  Each  year,  the  minimuir. 
wage  falls  farther  and  farther  behind 
average  factory  worker  earnings.  This 
is  not  in  one  of  the  elaborate  charts  cir- 
culating this  body,  which  allege  the  min- 
imum wage  increase  to  be  excessive.  But 
is  a  hard-core  reality  and  we  should  un- 
derstand that  changes  in  the  minimum 
wage  have  not  been  responsive  to  actual 
and  critical  economic  changes.  We  have 
lagged  behind  and  $1.60  in  1968  is  still 
behind  what  the  minimum  wage  should 
be  then.  Let  us  not  forget  that  $160  an 
hour  yields  the  magnanimous  sum  of 
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$3,200  per  year— generally  considered  to 
be  a  poverty  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  daresay  we  will  also 
hear  the  wage-price  guidelines  Invoked 
today.  I  am  always  amused  when  those 
who  condemn  these  guidelines  use  them 
when  It  suits  their  convenience.  In  any 
event,  I  am  sure  we  will  be  told  that  the 
rise  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  to  $1.60  repre- 
sents a  12-  and  16-percent  increase  in  the 
minimOfti  wage.  Tliese  figures  will  then 
be  called  unprecedented  and  will  be  re- 
lated to  the  wage-price  guideline  of  3.2 
percent  and  declared  patently  excessive 
and  inflationary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  legitimate 
replies  to  this  allegation.  First  of  all. 
the  minimum  wage  amendments  of  1949 
represented  an  87.5-percent  increase; 
those  of  1955  represented  a  33''3-percent 
Increase;  and  those  of  1961  represented 
a  25-percent  increase.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  talking  about  unprecedented  in- 
creases. 

Second,  In  considering  any  wage  in- 
crease, you  do  not  consider  that  increase 
in  a  vacuum;  it  must  be  related  to  the 
total  wage  bill.  There  are  29.6  million 
workers  presently  covered  by  the  law. 
The  annual  wage  bill  for  these  workers  is 
$145  billion.  Some  5,887  of  them  are 
earning  less  than  $1.60  an  hour.  To 
bring  their  wages  up  to  this  figure,  the 
annual  wage  bill  Increase  would  be  nearly  • 
$2  billion.  This  averages  out  to  a  0.68- 
percent  increase  per  year  over  the  next 
2  years.  This  is  the  figure  that  should 
be  related  to  the  3. 2 -percent  guideline— 
not  the  12-  or  16-percent  figures  that 
are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  like  to 
address  this  argument  by  reading  from 
a  letter  I  received  from  Arthiu  M.  Okun, 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  It  deals  specifically 
with  this  discussion : 

The  Chaieman  of  thb  Coonch. 

OF  Economic  Advisers, 
Washington,  May  19, 1966. 
Hon  John  H.  Dent. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAjt  Mr.  Dent:  This  Is  written  In  answer 
tc  your  request  for  our  views  on  H.R.  13712. 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  Act 
ol  1966. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers believes  that  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
13712  wlU  benefit  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  represent  a 
major  step  in  the  process  of  eliminating  sub- 
standard wages  and  working  conditions, 
without  imposing  significant  or  abrupt  cost 
increases  on  employers.  Thus,  the  content 
ol  HJl.  13712  reconciles  the  goals  of  our  social 
policy  with  the  vital  objectives  of  non- 
inflationary  prosperity  for  the  American 
economy. 

Providing  the  protection  of  the  minimum 
Wage  to  the  American  worker  has  been  an 
Important  element  in  our  national  policy  for 
almost  30  years.  Underljrlng  this  policy  has 
been  the  recognition  that  some  segments  of 
our  labor  markets  work  Imperfectly  and  that 
many  workers  are  at  a  disadvantage  In  bar- 
gaining with  their  employers.  But  in  recent 
years,  the  protection  hsis  applied  to  a  smaller 
proportion  of  private  nonsupervlscM"y  work- 
ers than  was  the  case  In  1938,  when  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed.  Moreover, 
the  level  of  the  minimum  wage  has  not  kept 
pace  with  our  economic  advances.  The  en- 
actment of  H.R.  13712  will  rectify  these  de- 
velopments.   The  extension  of  the  coverage 


of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  bring 
for  the  first  time  the  protection  of  the  mini- 
mum irage  to  about  7  million  workers  in 
services,  trade,  and  agriculture.  Aod  the 
Increase  In  the  minimum  for  those  already 
covered  by  the  FLSA  will  make  an  Important 
contribution  toward  the  elimination  of 
labor  conditions  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  rising  standards  of  earnings  that  char- 
acterize the  majority  of  the  American  labor 
force. 

An  lmf)ortant  feature  of  H.R.  13712  Is  that 
Its  enactment  will  not  hamper  our  policy 
designed  to  preserve  stability  of  costs  and 
prices.  First,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
become  effective  In  two  stages — February 
1967  and  February  1968;  the  tlmmp  makes 
possible  a  gradual  adjxistment  without  caus- 
ing disruptive  cost  pressures. 

Secondly,  the  mlmmum  wage  for  the  newly 
covered  worker  begins  with  a  very  modest 
figure  of  $1.00  and  rises  gradually  over  a 
period  of  4  years. 

The  minimum  wage  Increase  proposed  by 
H  R  13712  for  those  already  covered  by  the 
FLSA  reflects  appropriate  concern  for  the 
standards  of  nonlnilatlonary  behavior  of 
wages.  As  you  know,  the  Council's  wage 
guldepost  provides  for  a  specific  exception  in 
those  cases  "where  wages  are  particularly 
low — that  Is.  near  the  bottom  of  the  econ- 
omy's wage  scales."  The  wages  of  those  ac- 
tually affected  by  nUnimum  wage  protection 
obviously  fall  into  this  category  of  excep- 
tions to  the  guldepost.  and  therefore  should 
move  up  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  econ- 
omy productivity  trend.  Only  then  can  our 
least  advantaged  workers  move  closer  to  the 
average  standards  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
the  Nation's  labor  force.  When  one  con- 
siders the  tlnne  span  since  the  last  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  In  1963  and  the  timing 
of  the  Increases  scheduled  by  H.R.  13712.  the 
rate  of  Increaise  appears  entirely  reasonable 
for  this  particular  type  of  exception  to  the 
guldeposts. 

In  view  of  all  these  factors,  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  13712  is  essential  and  will  make  an 
important   contribution  to  social   and  eco- 
nomic welfare. 
Sincerely, 

AnTHTjn  M.  Okun, 

Acting  Cfuiirman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  profess  that  their  party 
has  learned  from  history  and  acts  ac- 
cordingly on  the  basis  of  the  lessons 
learned  from  history.  Let  me  suggest  to 
my  friends  that  the  minimum  wage  law 
can  be  judged  by  history.  Let  me  fur- 
ther suggest  that  history  violates  their 
thesis  of  minimum  wage  Increases  dis- 
rupting the  economy  in  any  way.  In 
fact,  history  is  conspicuously  absent  of 
any  evidence  to  tiie  effect  that  minimum 
wages  cause  unemployment.  Inflation  or 
what  have  you.  These  are  merely  the 
same  old  charges  repeated  since  1938, 
and  they  are  no  more  valid  now  than 
they  were  in  the  ptist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  pov- 
erty wages  here  today.  We  are  not  set- 
ting wages,  and  I  find  it  somewhat  tragic 
that  any  worker  should  be  affected  by 
this  bill,  for  no  breadwinner  should  be 
paid  a  wage  which  forces  him  to  support 
his  family  on  the  yearly  sum  of  $2,500. 
This  is  what  *1.25  an  hour  amoimts  to. 
Even  $1.60  an  hour  yields  only  $3,200 
per  year.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  can 
stand  up  and  sincerely  object  to  a  work- 
tngman  earning,  and  supporting  his 
family,  on  the  grand  annual  sum  of 
$3,200. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  represents  an 
effort  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  original 
act  and  to  reestablish  its  role  as  the 


major  instrument  of  the  Nation's  fair 
labor  standards  pohcies.  It  reflects  a 
reexamination  of  current  needs  to  re- 
move substandard  working  conditions 
and  an  effort  to  change  the  act  to  rem- 
edy those  needs. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  and  strongly 
urge  immediate  House  ratification  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding  m\  for- 
mal remarks,  I  would  Uke  to  take  par- 
ticular cognizance  of  the  contribution  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Belli.  As  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  my  cosr>onsor  of 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  worked  tireless- 
ly and  gave  generously  ol  himself  and  his 
many  abilities.  At  all  times,  he  was  un- 
derstanding and  cooperative.  This  legis- 
lation bears  the  stamp  of  Al  Bell  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
advancing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  following 
statement  by  Congressman  Holland  be 
added  at  the  end  of  my  own  remarks: 
Statement  by  Mr.  Hoi-land 
Mr  Holland.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
ATREs].  has  advised  us  that  he  intends  to 
make  this  motion — that  in  his  judgment  the 
committee  of  conference  was  wrong  in  de- 
ciding to  make  a  20-cent  increase  in  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  effective  in  1  rather 
than  in  2  years. 

His  arguments,  Mr.  Speaker,  seem  to  hinge 
on  the  proposition  that  in  the  current  state 
of  Inflation,  this  minute  rise  In  the  minimum 
wage  will  be  of  major  and  harmful  Impact. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  Inflation  is  char- 
acterized by  vast  Increases  in  bank  interest 
rates — in  price  Inflation  and  profit  inflation 
far  out  ol  step  with  actual  wage  increases.  1 
am  personally  convinced  that  wage  rises  have 
had  very  little  to  do  vrith  the  current  Infla- 
tionary pressures — but  to  suggest  that  It  Is 
the  minimum  wage  which  will  or  even  could 
force  up  the  general  cost  of  Uving  Is  an 
argument  which  borders  on  the  ludicrous. 

By  and  large.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  relatively  few  bankers  are  trying 
to  get  by  on  $1.60  an  hour.  I  would  be  more 
impressed  by  the  argument  of  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  if  he  were  talking  about  the 
salaries  of  executives,  or  the  impact  of  ex- 
pense-account fun  and  games  by  executives. 
To  describe  the  people  who  are  trying,  de«- 
perately  and  for  the  most  part  unsuccessfully, 
to  scrape  out  a  living  at  the  ground  floor  of 
the  economy,  as  contributing  to  inflation.  Is 
an  argument  I  find  dlfBcult  to  take  seriously. 
Let's  attack  Inflation  where  It  ought  to  be 
attacked — by  voting  lor  the  biU  Mr.  Patman 
Is  bringing  to  the  floor  today,  in  an  effort 
to  hold  down  Interest  rates.  Lefs  be  a  little 
less  generous  with  the  minimum  wage  we  are 
paying  the  moneylenders,  and  a  little  more 
generous  with  the  minimum  wage  we  are 
paying  the  worst-paid  members  ol  the  labor 
force. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  their  yeomanUke 
work  in  producing  this  conference  report 
that  will  bring  under  the  coverage  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  an  additional  8-mil- 
llon-odd  people.  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  people  ■wiU  be  covered  so 
that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  work 
for  a  poverty  wage. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  how  grati- 
fled  I  am  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  mtntiwiim  wage  bill.  I  believe 
It  Is  only  right  that  the  House  conferees, 
In  their  wisdom,  supported  the  Senate's 
date  for  effecting  the  second  step  of  tl^e 
Increase.  I  am  delighted  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  be  raised  to  $1.40  next 
February  1  and  $1.60  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  how  this  bill  Is 
Inadvisable  because  It  would  be  Inflation- 
ary. Let  me  say  that  raising  the  wage 
rates  of  those  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
economic  ladder  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
flationary. These  are  people  who  do  not 
hav«  enough  to  spend.  They  can  scarcely 
exerdae  pressure  In  those  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  are  subject  to  Inflation. 
Of  course,  they  will  be  able  to  buy  more 
food  with  their  increases  but  this  sug- 
gests that  they  have  been  Insufficiently 
fed,  not  that  we  must  keep  them  away 
from  the  food  markets.  I  am  certain 
that  with  their  inadequate  wages,  they 
still  will  not  force  up  the  price  of  the 
amenities  for  which  the  middle  and  up- 
per classes  compete  with  their  dollars. 
I  am  pleased  that  8.068,000  new  Indi- 
viduals are  covered  by  this  legislation, 
particularly  those  earning  poverty  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  totally  unjust  to 
put  the  Inirden  for  curbing  inflation  on 
our  poorest  citizens  by  denying  them  a 
second  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
until  1969.  If  inflation  must  be  fought — 
and  I  thoroughly  agree  that  it  should — 
then  the  sacrifices  must  be  made  where 
they  can  be  afforded,  by  those  who  do 
not  want  for  food  or  lodging  or  clothing. 
I  commend  the  conferees  for  their  com- 
pajBlcm  and  announce  with  pleasure  that 
this  bill,  which  has  been  returned  to  us 
In  a  better  state  than  It  left,  will  receive 
my  full  support. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  a  member  of  my  committee 
[Mr.  BmtTONl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  personal  tribute 
and  to  eiall  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  tremendous 
achievement  made  possible  by  owe  col- 
league. Congressman  Johk  Dknt,  chair- 
man of  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  His  political  skill,  resourceful- 
ness, keen  Judgment,  and  experienced 
and  able  leadership  in  bringing  together 
various  points  of  view  produced  this  leg- 
islation which  will  extend  more  mean- 
ingful wage  and  hour  benefits  and  pro- 
tections to  more  of  our  Nation's  working 
men  and  women  than  smy  single  bill 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  the  mld-1930's. 

The  Nation's  working  forces  will  long 
appreciate  what  we  have  done  here  be- 
cause the  evidence  of  It  will  be  tangible 
to  them,  idy  purpose  in  these  remarks, 
however.  Is  to  establish  in  this  Rbcoro 
the  credit  that  Is  due  oiu:  able  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  who  Is  in  large  measure 
reqwnsible  for  what  we  have  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  kind  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tlnguUhed  colleague  IMr.  Burton  of 
California].    In  reply  I  must  also  add 


that  Mr.  Burton's  diligent  and  consci- 
entious contributions  were  very  helpful 
to  the  committee  effort  to  ext«nd  the 
minimiiTn  wage  coverage  to  farmworkers 
and  overtime  protections  for  packing- 
house workers. 

It  is  highly  unusual  that  a  new  Mem- 
ber contributes  bo  significantly  to  a  major 
piece  of  legislation.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Burton] 
for  his  successful  efforts  in  having  In- 
cluded in  this  legislation  provisions  ex- 
tending minimum  wage  coverage  at  the 
newly  covered  rate  to  approximately 
65,000  employeES  of  local  transit  com- 
panies, 100.000  employees  of  taxi  com- 
panies, and  countless  thousands  of  em- 
ployes employed  by  Federal  service  con- 
tract employers — in  addition  to  the 
previously  covered  employees  of  said 
service  contractors.  These  achieve- 
ments, coupled  with  the  Inclusion  of 
685,000  Federal  wage  beard  employees  at 
the  old-covered  minimum  wage  rate  and 
overtime  provisions  tind  the  1,471,000 
hospital  and  n»rslng  home  employees  at 
the  newly  covered  minimum  wage  rate 
and  effective  overtime  provisions,  Is  tnily 
an  outstanding  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  introduce  as 
to  how  much  time  Is  left  on  our  side? 

The  SPEAKIR.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell],  in  accordance 
with  the  time  reserved  by  him  to  him- 
self, has  1  mintite  remaining. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  like  for 
me  to  yield  time  to  him? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  to  do  so  if  he  can,  because  I 
would  like  to  give  a  little  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  AYRES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  DeHtI. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent]  is  now  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTOn.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  thq 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yor|t  [Mr.  HortonJ. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding.  I  understand  that  the  House 
conferees  accepted  amendments  that 
were  made  by  the  other  body  with  regard 
to  sheltered  workshops. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  this  morn- 
ing from  the  director  of  the  Rochester 
Rehabilitation  Center,  which  is  located 
in  my  congre»ional  district,  concerned 
about  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  which  relate  to  sheltered  work- 
shops. It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  in 
many  of  these  Instances  people  are  given 
emplojTnent  principally  for  the  purposes 
of  rehabilitation. 

I  Just  wonder  if  the  chairman  would 
explain  to  us  what  is  contained  in  the 
conference  report  and  what  protection 
there  is  for  this  type  of  worker  and  what 
protection  is  afforded  to  him  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  the  main,  the  objective 
of  putting  the  handicapped  worker  un- 
der this  legislation,  was  to  get  them  un- 
der the  overall  coverage  of  the  protective 
coveruuits  as  contained  in  the  minimum 
wage  law. 


In  substance,  it  provides  for  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  workers  at 
WEiges  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage.  Exceptions  are  made 
for  those  individuals  who  are  severely 
impaired  and  whose  productivity  cannot 
compare  to  that  of  other  workers  with- 
out handicap. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield 
further.  I  have  one  additional  question  on 
this  point: 

As  I  read  the  conference  report,  the 
Secretary  does  have  the  authority  to 
establish  such  rates  in  the  case  of  the 
severely  handicapped  and  those  who  are 
perhaps  engaged  In  this  type  of  work 
where  they  are  being  rehabilitated  only? 
Is  that  an  accurate  understanding? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  clearly  our  in- 
tent. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
other  question : 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  report  there 
is  an  Indication  that  an  amendment  was 
agreed  to  with  regard  to  the  study  being 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  to  wages  paid  in  the  so- 
called  sheltered  workshops.  Is  this 
just  a  further  amplification  of  this  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  it  is  necessarily  a 
repetition  of  what  is  happening  now,  be- 
cause under  the  existing  law  there  is  a 
continuing  study  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Into  the  effect  of  earn- 
ings, as  against  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons  where  many  are 
employed  in  employment  which  reflects 
therapeutic  purposes  of  these  partici- 
pants. 

If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
proceed 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  two  points  of  ref- 
erence only,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  yielding. 

No.  1,  both  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell  1. 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  now  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent],  have  repeatedly  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives receded  19  times  and  the 
other  body  receded  19  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
action  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  underlines  and  details  such  state- 
ments as,  "Conforms  to  the  Senate 
amendment."  or  "Conforms  to  the  Hou.?e 
bill,"  or  "The  Senate  amendment  was 
accepted,"  or  "Adopts  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment" — all  in  quotes- 
reveals  that  there  were  16  times  In  which 
we  adopted  the  position  of  the  Senate 
and  only  4  times  in  this  statement  where- 
in they  adopted  the  position  of  the 
House. 

I  know  there  must  be  some  explanation 
of  this  In  other  areas,  and  would  the 
gentleman  explain  It? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  The  statement  of 
managers  shows  only  those  changes 
which  differed  from  the  House-passed 
bill. 
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Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  asked,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  additional  point,  in  addition 
to  the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  the  House,  that 
that  sort  of  a  statement  was  felt  neces- 
sary only  to  explain  In  some  detail  those 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  that 
were  not  In  agreement  with  what  the 
House  has  already  debated,  voted  upon. 
and  passed.  Therefore,  if  the  House 
provision  was  left  without  any  change 
whatsoever,  that  was  not  amplified  upon 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  as  in  those  cases  where  the 
provisions  were  the  same. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me.  and 
I  appreciate  the  explanations  of  both  of 
the  gentlemen,  although  it  is  well 
known,  of  course,  as  stated  in  the  first 
paragraph,  that  there  are  no  areas  of 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  manag- 
ers of  both  bodies. 

My  second  question,  knowing  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  is  now  holding  In 
another  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  imports  on  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness, how  do  we  justify  a  reduction  In 
protective  tariff  laws  and  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  of  1962  on  the  one  hand 
and  establishing  a  floor  for  minimum 
wages  on  the  other  when  we  are  suffer- 
ing the  impact  of  imports  from  around 
the  world  from  those  countries  who  have 
much  less  wages  and  perhaps  no  mini- 
mums. 

Mr.  DENT.  To  answer  the  gentleman 
I  might  say  that  I  have  always  taken 
the  two  Issues  as  separate  issues,  but  yet 
they  are  related. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  in  the  areas  of  foreign 
trade,  that  that  ought  to  have  no  effect 
upon  the  American  standard  of  living 
when  these  necessary  moves  are  made 
In  order  to  increase  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  those  among  us  who  do  not  have 
a  standard  that  meets  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  our  society.  I  believe  that 
we  must  move  forward  regardless  of 
what  happens  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  am  al- 
ways intrigued  by  the  arguments  of  those 
who  so  enthusiastically  support  increased 
minimum  wages  and  who  vote  with  the 
greatest  of  ease  for  virtual  repeal  of 
tariffs,  thus  permitting  increased 
amounts  of  foreign  products  to  come  into 
this  country. 

11  Is  one  of  the  worst  contradictions 
and  deceptions  of  our  time  to  increase 
minimum  wages  in  this  country  and  at 
the  same  time  accept  in  steadily  grow- 
ing volume  the  products  of  far  cheaper 
labor  in  foreign  countries.  For  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  a  minimum 
wage  law  is  meaningless,  for  they  will 
have  no  jobs  at  all  as  their  opportunity 


for  employment  is  increeisingly  absorbed 
by  low-paid  workers  in  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

MILrrABT     CONSTlUCnON      APPBOPBIATION      BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  report 
the  military  construction  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  and  it  would  like  to  have  the 
bill  considered  in  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  2  days  thereafter,  iii  order  to 
expedite  the  program  of  the  House. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  on  'Wednesday.  SejJ- 
t^mber  14,  to  consider  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  MahonJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.^,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie 
Members  who  have  come  onto  the  floor 
since  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr.  Powell  1 , 
and  myself  had  our  discussion.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  that  there  will  be  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  Instructions  which 

would  request  that  the  House  hold  as 
closely  as  possible  X.o  the  same  amend- 
ment that   v,as  adopted  on  May  26. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Cleik  will  report  the  motion  to 
recom-nit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Atres  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  on  the  blU  HJl.  13712  to 
the  committee  of  conference  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  insist  upon  llie  retention  in  the 
conference  report  of  the  provision  In  the 
House  bin  by  striking  out  the  language  on 
pafre  9  of  the  conference  report  which  reads 
as  follows: 

•'(1)  not  less  than  $1.40  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  d;ae  of  the 
Fair  Labor  St^mdards  Amendments  of  1966 
and  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  thereafter, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion;" 

and  inserting  in  lleti  thereof  the  provision  in 
the  Hon.se  bill,  page  18.  line  24  ilirough  page 
19.  line  3.  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"(i)  not  less  than  »1.40  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
19G6  and  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  there- 
after, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section.". 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes "  wj- 
peared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quortim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  163.  nays  183.  answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  83,  as  follows: 

IRoll  No.  267 J 
YEAS — 163 


Abbllt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 
N   Dak. 
Arends 
A.sh  brock 
Ashmore 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Beclcworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 
BroomJleld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Bi'oyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Callan 

Callaway 

Carter 
Casey 

Cedei  berR 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawsou.  Del 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis 

de  la  Oarza 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorii 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan.  Tenn 


Adams 

.*ddabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Ann.inzio 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bollinu 
Brademas 
Broolu 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Biirion,  Calif. 
Bvme,  Pa. 
Cahill 
CeUer 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cont« 
Conyers 
Gorman 


,  Ind. 
,  Mich. 


Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellbworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Findley 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  K. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

C5athings 

Goodell 

Greifg 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Harvey, 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  NO. 

Keith 

Korncgay 

Kunkel 

La n gen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Mc  Glory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mills 

Mize 

Moore 

Morris 

NAYS — 183 

Craley 
Culver 
Daddano 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edwards.  Calif 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Farnsley 
Famum 
Faocell 
Flood 
Fogarty 
l^Jley 
Ford. 
William  D. 


Morton 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

OKson.  Minn. 

ONeal.  Ga. 

P.issmau 

Pirnie 

Poace 

Poff 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Redlin 

Reld.  m. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Rogers  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Sccrest 

Selden 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Snuth,  Va. 

Springer 

Sialbavim 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Talcoti 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis, 

Tuck 

Ctt 

Wapgonr.er 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N   Mcx. 

Watkins 

W'atson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Wbltten 

Wright 

Wyatt 

■younger 


Fraser 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskt 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hechler 

HeUtoski 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Horton 


2194S 

Howvd 

Bungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacob* 

Joelaon 

johnaon,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karat«n 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Kiuczyn&kl 

Krebs 

Kupfennan 

Lous.  Md. 

Love 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

MeOrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Uackay 

MacUe 

Madden 

MsnUaixl 

Matcunaga 

Meeds 

Mlnlflh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 
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Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morae 


Murphr.  HI. 

Ifedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Patinan 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

PerkluB 

PhUbln 

PoweU 

Price 

Pucinaki 

Race 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuas 

Rbodes.  Pa. 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roaan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosentbal 

Roetenkowakl 


Rouita 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scbeuer 

Schmidbauser 

Schwelker 

Sblpley 

Sickle* 

Slak 

Slack 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

SulllTan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Tbomas 

Tbompaon,  II.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vigor!  to 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Weltner 

WldnaU 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— « 


Edmondaon 


King,  Utah  White.  IdaJ-io 

NOT  VOTING — 83 


Albert 

OUllgan 

O'Konskl 

Andrews. 

Green.  Oreg. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Olenn 

Grlder 

Ottlnger 

Asplnall 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Pickle 

Bandatra 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pike 

Baring 

Hawkins 

Pool 

BaUln 

H«bert 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Blatnlk 

Herlong 

Roberts 

Bow 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cabell 

Johnaon.  Okla 

St  Germain 

Cameron 

Jones,  Mo. 

Hrhlsler 

Carey 

KeUy 

Scott 

Cobelan 

King.  CalU. 

Senner 

Collier 

King.  NY. 

Shriver 

Cooley 

Laird 

Slkes 

Corbett 

Landrum 

Smith,  Iowa 

Curtln 

Leggett 

Thompson,  Tex 

DaTls.Oa. 

Long,  La. 

ToU 

DeTlne 

McCarthy 

Tupper 

DigRB 

Martin,  Ala. 

Tuten 

Edwards.  La. 

Martin,  Mass. 

nilman 

Kvana,  Colo. 

Mathlas 

Van  Deerlln 

Erlns,  Tenn. 

Miller 

WUllama 

Felgban 

Minshall 

WUlis 

Pino 

Morrison 

Wilson,  Bob 

Plaber 

Moeher 

Wilson, 

Puqua 

Multer 

Charlea  H. 

Oarmatz 

Murray 

Oettys 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pcdrs: 

On  this  vote: 

ICr.  EdmoiuUon  for,  with  Mr.  Albert 
■gmlnst. 

Ui.  King  of  TTtab  for.  with  Mr.  OTTelU 
at  Maaaacbuaetts  against. 

Mr,  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  King  of 
OUlf cmlft  agalxurt 

Mr.  SlkM  for,  with  Mr.  Oarmatz  agaloat. 

Mr.  BobMta  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  agalx;st. 

Mr.  Baring  tor.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
Tork  against. 

Mr.  Oab«U  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  ag&hist. 

Mr.  Cooley  for.  with  Mr.  Bchlaler  against. 

Mr.  B«bwt  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  against. 

Mr.  'WUllans  for.  with  Mr.  Brlns  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Olenn  Andrews  for.  with  Mr.  OUllgan 
•gainst. 

Mr.  ShrlvOT  for.  with  Mr.  Mathlas  against. 

Mr.  Batttn  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  cC  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Bov  for.  with  Mr.  A^lnall  against. 

Mr.  Devlns  for.  with  Mr.  Bandstra  against. 


Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wnsoo  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for.  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Gtettys  for.  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  Grlder  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Murray  for,  with  Mr.  Cameron  against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for.  With  Mr.  Ullman  against. 

Mr.  Pike  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for.  with  Mr.  Peighan  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  foe.  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  St 
Germain  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  ©eorgla  for,  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett against. 

Mr.  Tuten  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  f»r,  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Senner  agalnet. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr    Ottlnger  against. 

Mr.  Curtln  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Tup- 
per against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Jowa  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Long  of  Lotlslana  with  Mr  Mosher, 

Mr.  Edwards  o|  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Min- 
shall. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Albert].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  BECKWCRTH  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  KINO  ol  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'NnLLl.  If  he 
were  present  he  would  have  voted  'nay." 
I  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  King].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  h*ve  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  ware  op>ened. 

The  SPEAKIR.  The  question  Is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  POWEU*  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeqp  and  nays. 

The  yeas  andnays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  260^  nays  89,  not  voting  83, 
as  follows : 

[»on  No.  368] 
•YEAS — 3«0 


Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  m. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
BeU 


Bennett 

B#rry 

Bkigham 

B»gg8 

B«Iand 

B«mng 

Baiton 

Btademaa 

Bfooks 

Bfoomfleld 

Bfown,  Calif. 

Btoyhm,  H.C. 

B«rke 

Barton,  OalU. 

Bfme,  Pa. 

C«hlU 


Callan 
Carter 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Oonable 
Conte 
Oonyera 
Corman 
Cralsr 
Cramer 


CxUver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Kdmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstetn 

Famsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Grabowski 
Gray 
Green.  Pa 
Grelgg 
Griffiths 
Graver 
Gubser 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Andrews. 
George  W. 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ayree 

Belcher 

Betts 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleaon 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Callaway 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Cbelf 

Clawaon,  Del 

Colmer 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

E>oIe 

Dorn 

Dowdy 


Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Kreba 

Kupferman 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Hi. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinski 

Qtiie 

Race 

Randall 

NAYS — 89 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Plndley 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Oathlngs 
Gross 
Oumey 
Haley 
Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 
Henderson 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
King,  Utah 
Kornegay 
Kunkel 
Langen 
Lennon 
Ltpecomb 
McClory 
McMillan 
Mataon 
Marsh 
Martin.  Mebr. 


Redlln 

Rgcs 

Reld,  NY, 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pu. 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Hoouey,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmldha'.iMT 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Weltner 

Wh  alley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 


Matthews 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Reld,  ni. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Selden 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

UU 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklna 

Wataon 

Watts 

Whltten 


NOT  VOTING — 83 


Albert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Aipinall 
Baring 
Batlln 
Blatnlk 

BOW 

Cabell 

Cameron 

Carey 

cohelan 

Collier 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Curtin 

Davis.  Ga. 

Denton 

Devine 

Digt'S 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Felghan 

Fino 

Fisher 

ruqua 

Garmatz 

Gettys 


Gilllgan 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grlder 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Minshall 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 


OKonskl 
ONeill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Pickle 
Pike 

Rivers.  Alaska 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts 
Ro,E:ers.  Tex. 
St  Germain 
Schlsler 
Scott 
Senner 
Shriver 
Slices 

Smith.  Iowa 
Thompson,  Ttx 
Toll 
Ttipper 
Tuten 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Williams 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


(bi   ajiy    person    whose    compensation    is 
disbursed  bv  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr 
Hebert  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes 
against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Pike  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mr.  Grlder  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for.  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher 
afainst. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Devine  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Murray 
against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas  against. 

Mr.  Miller  for.  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Battin  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Curtin  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr  Felghan  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Tex.os 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  GiUlgan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Min- 
shall. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  F^no. 

Mr  Senner  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr  Cameron  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson. 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr  Tuten  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 


CREATING    A   SELECT   COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARE)S  AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1013.  Rept.  No.  2012* , 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  1013 
Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Select  Commit- 
tee "i  consisting  of  twelve  Members  of  the 
House  of  whom  six  shall  be  selected  from 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  six  shall 
be  selected  from  members  of  the  minority 
party.  The  chairman  and  other  members 
thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Select  Committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original 
ap[x)intments  thereto  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser  num- 
ber as  a  quorum  for  the  ptirpoee  of  taking 
sworn  testimony.  The  Select  Committee 
shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  the  House  governing 
standing  comnalttees  of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Select  Committee  in  its  discretion  to — 

( 1 )  investigate  allegations  of  improper 
conduct  which  may  reflect  upon  the  House, 
violations  of  law,  and  violations  of  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  Members  of  the  House,  or  as 
officers  or  employees  of  the  House,  and  to 
make  appropriate  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions with  respect  thereto; 

(21  recommend  to  the  Hotise  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  (eight  mem- 
bers! of  the  Select  Conunlttee.  disciplinary 
action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  such  viola- 
tions which  the  Select  Committee  shall  de- 
termine, after  according  to  the  individuals 
concerned  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  have  occurred; 

ibi  the  Select  Committee  from  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  House  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  It  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  Select  Committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  the  House  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  papers,  and  docviments,  and 
to  take  such  testimony  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee deems  necessary.  Suhpenas  may  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  such  chairman  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4    As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  House"  means — 
(a)    an  elected  officer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who   is    not   a   Member   of   the 
House; 


AMENDING  SECTION  4,  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  INCOME  AND  FRAN- 
CHISE TAX  ACT  OP  1947 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8058)  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  all  after  "this" 
over  to  and  Including  line   3  on  page  3  and 

insert  "Act." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  m.otion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  5058  is  to  restate,  by 
amendment,  certain  provisions  of  the 
Income  and  FYanchise  Tax  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — act  of  July  16, 
1947;  61  Stat.  328 — as  amended  by  the 
act  of  May  3,  1948—62  Stat.  206— relat- 
ing to  foreign  corporations  which  have 
a  place  of  business,  an  oflBcer,  or  repre- 
sentative located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing 
business  with  the  United  States. 

The  necessity  for  this  restatement  of  a 
portion  of  section  4  of  title  I  of  the  In- 
come and  Pranch.se  Tax  Act  arises  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  interpretation  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  imposed  tax  liability  for  the  first 
time  on  foreign  corporations  which 
maintain  an  office  or  have  representa- 
tives in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
merely  deal  with  Federal  agencies  be- 
cause this  is  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government.  This  restatement  makes 
it  clew  that  "noncommercial"  acti\'i- 
ties  will  not  subject  i>ersons  or  corpora- 
tions 1,0  taxation. 

The  pending  bill.  H.R.  8058.  as  recom- 
mended by  your  committee,  is  designed 
as  a  restatement  of  the  existing  law  to 
remove  the  confusions  which  attend  its 
present  administration.  The  substance 
and  purpose  of  section  1  of  the  bill  re- 
mains the  same  as  the  similar  provisions 
of  the  existing  law.  It  does  not  enlarge 
nor  narrow  the  original  Intent  of  the 
Congress  or  the  longstanding  policy  of 
the  Congress  regarding  tax  liability  of 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  with 
the  United  States.  Section  1  provides 
that  the  definition  of  the  term  "trade  or 
business"  in  the  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  shall  not 
include  sales  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty by  a  foreign  corporation  which 
mamtains  any  oflQce  or  place  of  business 
or  has  an  officer,  agent,  or  representative 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deaUng  with  the 
United  States  for  commercial  or  non- 
commercial purposes  or  of  dealing  with 
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the  District  of  Columbia  or  persons  for 
noncommercial  purposes. 

Dealing  with  the  United  States  for 
commercial  purposes  relates  to  any  ac- 
tivities InTOlvliig  the  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  produced  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  which 
comes  to  rest  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Dealing  with  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  per- 
sons for  "noncommercial  purposes"  ap- 
plies to  activities  not  related  to  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property. 

SXMATX   4MENDMXNT 

The  Senate  amendment  strilies  the 
retroactive  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  the  requirement  for  refund 
or  credit  for  payment  or  assessment  in 
prior  years,  and  makes  the  bill  effective 
prospectively  only. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  deemed  the  Interpretation 
of  the  District  government  as  being 
without  support  in  the  language  of  the 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  or  by  any 
intent  of  the  Congress;  it  was  the  feeling 
that  all  corporations,  which  had  been 
subject  to  any  action  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  had  made  overpayments  of 
taxes  or  might  be  subject  to  any  overpay- 
ment of  taxes,  should  be  treated  as 
equaJIy  as  possible  by  a  retroactive  pro- 
vision, provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill, 
to  extingiilsh  any  possibility  of  further 
tax  assessments  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  bring  about  reimbursement 
of  tax  overpayments,  without  interest. 

The  House  language  did  not,  in  effect, 
deprive  the  District  of  Columbia  of  tax 
revenues  since  there  has  never  been  any 
final  determination  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  had  the  authority 
under  ex^-^tipg  law  to  enforce  such  col- 
lections. The  result  of  the  House-passed 
retroactive  provisions  is  that  it  merely 
restores  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
financial  position  it  enjoyed  prior  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  exemption  pro- 
visions of  the  act 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  stated  in  its  report  with  re- 
spect to  Its  amendment  as  above,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  la  your  conunltte«'»  Judgment  that  the 
statutory  changea  In  the  applicability  of  the 
franchlM  tax  be  applied  proapectively  only. 
Because  the  committee's  Intent  Is  clear  as  to 
the  tax  Uabmty  of  a  "sole  purpose"  office,  It 
la  directed  that  the  District  government  not 
proceed  administratively  to  enforce  its  inter- 
preUtlon  of  liability  against  other  potential 
carponte  taxpayers  for  the  preceding  years. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  reluctantly  accepts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  in  doing  so  it  asks 
the  House  to  concur  in  the  same  with 
the  understanding  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment shall  not  proceed  administra- 
tively, and  it  is  so  directed,  to  enforce 
its  erroneous  interpretation  of  liability 
against  any  corporate  taxpayer  for  the 
preceding  years  referred  to  in  the  House- 
passed  laiLguage. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the 
amendment  proposed  In  section  1  of  the 
bill  preserves  the  right  granted  to  every 
person,  including  corporate  bodies,  for 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  their  G!ov- 
emment  from  and  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  particularly  so  when  such 
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persons  or  organizations  find  themselves 
present  In  the  District  solely  because  the 
District  is  the  seat  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  assessing  of  taxes  on  an 
activity  by  a  «orix)ration,  which  activity 
is  otherwise  epcempt,  because  such  cor- 
poration engages  in  activities  which  are 
not  themselvee  subject  to  tax,  places  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  in  the 
position  of  taxing  persons  attending 
their  own  National  Capital  on  matters 
v/hich  call  thim  to  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  legislation.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  your  committee,  will  clarify  the 
tax  position  of  business  organizations 
regarding  offices  and  representatives 
maintained  ia  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  commercial  and  consultative  pur- 
poses with  the  United  States,  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  biU  as  amended  be 
approved. 

DECLARINQ      OLD       GEORGETOWN 
MARKET  A  HISTORIC  LANDMARK 

Mr.  McMIliLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14205)  to 
declare  th?  Old  Georgetown  Market  a 
historic  landmark  and  to  require  Its  pres- 
ervation and  continued  use  as  a  public 
market,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

•Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  otit 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  suii  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  to  ex<jeed  In  the  agsreg.-^te.  $150,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  df  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  io  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


PraPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners off  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
preserve  the  Old  Georgetown  Market, 
located  at  3276  M  Street  NW.,  as  a 
historic  landmark  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  It  as  a  public  market.  This  use 
is  the  purpose  for  which  this  property 
was  acquired  by  the  District  of  Columlaia 
more  than  160  years  ago. 

The  land  on  which  the  Old  George- 
town Mark^et  is  situated,  presently 
described  at  lot  800,  square  1186  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  conveyed  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  two  deeds 
dated  October  23,  1802.  and  December 
27,  1802,  respectively,  both  of  which  were 
recorded  on  January  5,  1803.  These 
deeds  specified  that  this  land  was  so  con- 
veyed "forever  for  the  use  of  a  public 
market." 

The  property  was  used  by  the  District 
as  a  public  market  until  about  1935. 
Por  the  paft  21  years,  it  has  been  leased 
by  the  Commissioners  to  an  automotive 
parts  firm  which  is  still  occupying  the 
premises,  a^  a  rental  of  $250  per  month. 


PROVISIONS   or   TH»    BH-L 

Section  1  declares  the  Old  Georgetown 
Market  a  historic  landmark,  and  directs 
the  Commissioners  to  preserve  the  prop- 
erty as  a  historic  landniark  and  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  it  as  a  public  market. 
The  Commissioners  are  also  author- 
ized to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  part  of  the  property  as  a 
museum  to  be  operated  by  the  Secretary 
in  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  ar.d 
Ohio  Canal. 

Section  1  also  states  that  the  property 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
unless  used  pursuant  to  subsequently 
enacted  legislation  specifically  permit- 
ting other  use. 

Congress  has  already  spoken  on  tht 
desirability  of  preserving  the  historic 
places,  architectural  features,  and  ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  architecture  used 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  in  its  initial  years 
(64  Stat.  903,  ch.  984).  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  arc 
required  before  Issuing  permits  for  co:i- 
strtiction,  alteration,  or  razing  of  any 
building  in  Old  Georgetown,  to  refer  the 
plans  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
for  a  report  on  changes  which  would  be 
desirable  to  preserve  the  historic  value 
of  Georgetown.  Thus,  the  restoration 
and  operation  of  the  Georgetown  Mar- 
ket would  be  in  furtherance  of  this  ex- 
pressed policy  of  preserving  the  histoiic 
character  of  the  Georgetown  area. 

SEM.1TE    AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  added  a  new  provision- 
section  2— authorizing  appropriations  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  carry  oui 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $150,000 

While  the  estimate  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners,  pre- 
sented at  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
was  that  the  reconstruction  and  im- 
provements of  Old  Georgetown  Marke; 
Will  cost  approximately  $180,000,  it  ap- 
peared there  was  some  question  that  this 
large  an  expenditure  will  be  required. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
concurs  in  the  Senate  amendment,  it  be- 
ing understood,  of  course,  that  should 
the  work  entail  costs  In  excess  of  the 
amount  authorized  and  appropriated,  the 
Commissioners  will  submit  request  to 
the  Congress  for  same. 


CREDIT      LIFE      INSURANCE      AND 
CREDIT   HEALTH  AND   ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE     WITH    RESPECT    TC 
STUDENT   LOANS 
Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'-k 
unanimous   consent   to  take   from  th 
Speakers  desk  the  bUl  tH.R.  10823 ^  re 
lating  to  credit  life  insurance  and  credi". 
health  and  accident  insursmce  with  re- 
spect   to    student    loans,    with    Sena- 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendmcn: 
as  follows; 

Page  1.  line's.  strUce  out  "•as.OOO  '  and  in- 
sert   $10,000". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table, 

PURPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  (H.R. 
10823)  is  to  authorize,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
amount  of  credit  life,  health,  and  acci- 
dent Insurance  with  respect  to  debtors 
who  have  secured  loans  for  educational 
or  other  purposes,  which  loans  are  to 
be  repaid  in  installments. 

Under  existing  law  (64  Stat.  330;  DC. 
Code,  sec.  37-710) .  the  maximum  amount 
of  group  credit  life  Insurance  which  can 
be  issued  on  the  life  of  a  borrower  is 
$5,000,  regardless  of  whether  the  bor- 
rowed funds  are  for  educational  purposes 
or  for  other  purposes.  In  view  of  pres- 
ent-day practices  and  requirements  and 
the  maximums  applying  in  many  other 
States,  the  maximum  applying  to  such 
insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
ahoUy  Inadequate  to  meet  the  reason- 
able needs  of  the  community. 

Only  five  States,  in  addition  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  a  statutory 
limit  as  low  as  $5,000  for  group  credit 
life  insurance.  One  other  State,  Florida, 
applies  this  $5,000  limit  only  to  loans 
which  exceed  1  year's  duration,  allow- 
ing a  $100,000  maximum  of  credit  insur- 
ance for  loans  maturing  within  1  year. 
Twenty-one  States,  Including  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  have  a  $10,000  statutory 
limit,  and  in  six  others  the  limit  ranges 
from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  The  remaining 
17  States  either  have  no  statutory  ceil- 
ing in  their  group  insui'ance  statutes,  or 
no  statute  at  all  relating  to  group  life 
insurance. 

While  these  group  credit  insurance 
policies  are  issued  to  cover  small  business 
loans  and  major  installment  purchases 
of  various  types,  as  well  as  to  defray 
costs  of  education,  the  figures  cited  ear- 
lier in  this  report  Indicating  the  cost  of 
higher  education  are  sufBcient  to  estab- 
lish the  inadequacy  of  a  $5,000  ceiling 
on  such  Insurance  relating  to  educa- 
tional costs  for  students  alone. 

These  facts  point  up  a  serious  disad- 
vantage to  lending  institutions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  such  as  banks  and 
credit  umons,  who  wish  to  participate  in 
the  field  of  educational  loans.  With  na- 
tional finance  companies  and  popular 
tuition  progi'ams  offering  credit  life  in- 
surance with  coverage  up  to  $10,000  and 
with  the  neighboring  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  having  a  statutory  limit  of 
$10,000  on  such  credit  insurance,  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  wishing 
to  finance  the  educational  expenses  for 
their  dependents  are  obtaining  these 
loans  from  sources  outside  the  District, 
where  adequate  group  insurance  protec- 
tion for  these  debts  is  available  to  them. 
There  is  a  further  limitation  in  the 
DC.  Life  Insurance  Act  (76  Stat.  581; 
D.C.  Code,  sec.  35-1604),  wherein  credit 
life  Insiu-ancc  Is  restricted  to  coverage  of 
moneys  actually  advanced  at  the  time  the 


insurance  is  written.  The  majority  of 
the  States  permit  a  contract  including 
coverage  for  the  portion  of  a  commit- 
ment for  educational  purposes  which  has 
not  yet  been  advanced.  This  assures  a 
student  the  completion  of  his  education 
whether  the  parents  leave  an  estate  or 
not.  In  this  important  respect  also, 
lending  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage in  the  field  of  loans  for  educational 
costs. 

These  factors  make  for  inconvenience 
to  District  residents,  and  also  reduce 
the  revenues  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    BILL,    H.R.     108  23 

The  bill  seeks  to  remedy  these  prob- 
lems. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  amended  the  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  'DC.  Code,  title  37.  sec.  710 
<2)(d)),  by  increasing  the  maximum 
limit  ($5,000)  for  group  credit  life  insur- 
ance on  loans  for  other  than  educational 
purposes,  to  $25,000.  and  further  provid- 
ing that  this  insurance  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  the  amount  owed  by  the  debtor, 
to  be  repaid  in  installments. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  sets  the  maxi- 
mum limit  at  $10,000  for  such  Insurance. 

While  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
supported  the  higher  amount — $25,000 — 
in  the  Interest  of  expediting  action  on 
this  bill  and  its  approval,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
concurs  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

However,  with  respect  to  loans  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  the  $10,000  maximum 
for  group  credit  life  insurance  would  not 
be  applicable.  Also,  the  amount  of 
group  credit  life  Insurance  for  educa- 
tional purposes  would  be  limited  by  the 
amount  committed  to  be  loaned  rather 
than  the  amount  actually  owed  by  the 
debtor.  Such  Insurance  for  educational 
loans  may  thus  Include  both  the  full 
amount  already  advanced  to  the  bor- 
rower and  the  balance  of  the  commit- 
ment not  yet  advanced,  less  the  amount 
of  any  repayments  by  the  borrower. 

Section  2  similarly  amends  the  credit 
life,  accident,  and  health  insurance  pro- 
visions (D.C.  Code,  title  35.  sec.  1604)  to 
permit  such  insurance  issued  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  provide  coverage  of 
indebtedness  incurred  for  educational 
purposes  to  include,  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  actually  advanced  under  a  loan 
commitment,  any  part  of  a  loan  commit- 
ment which  has  not  been  advanced  by 
the  creditor,  less  any  amounts  repaid  by 
the  borrower. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA INCOME  AND  FRANCHISE 
TAX  ACT  OF  1947  AND  BUSINESS 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  11087  •  to 
£unend  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  corpora- 


tions, with  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  7,  strike  out  all  after  line  20  over  to 
and   including  line  4  on  page  8  and   Insert ; 

•  Sec  3  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

rt-RPOSES    OP   TKE   BUX 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act  to  state 
that  certain  enumerated  transactions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  a  foreign 
corporation  authorized  to  Invest  in  loans 
secured  by  real  estate  do  not  constitute 
•  doing  business"  in  the  District;  and 

Second.  To  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  to  provide  that,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  In  the  bill.  Income  re- 
ceived by  a  foreign  corporation  from  a 
mortgage  loan  made  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia real  estate  is  not  subject  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  franchise  taxes. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  11087  is  nec- 
essar>'  and  desirable  because  under  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  Code,  no 
out-of-State  Investor  can  be  sure 
whether  or  not  In  making  a  mortgage 
loan  in  the  District  he  is  doing  business 
in  the  District;  and  no  out-of-State  in- 
vestor can  be  sure  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  not  try  to  tax  him  on  in- 
come he  receives  because  of  having  made 
a  mortgage  loan  on  District  of  Columbia 
real  estate,  whether  or  not  he  is  doing 
business  in  the  District.  Legislation, 
Identical  In  purpose  and  substance,  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  in  two  previ- 
ous Congresses. 

NEED    roR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  11087  wiU  re- 
move the  uncertainty  In  existing  District 
law  and  make  it  clear  to  out-of-State 
corporate  investors  that  tiie  District  will 
not  tax  such  investor  on  income  received 
from  mortgage  loans  on  District  real 
estate.  A  number  of  out-of -District  sav- 
ings institutions,  particularly  the  New- 
York  savings  banks,  have  been  told  by 
their  lawyers  that  because  of  the  urKer- 
tainty  of  the  District  statutes  they 
would  be  running  a  very  real  risk  if  they 
made  mortgage  loans  in  the  District,  and 
the  District  would  <a)  tax  them  on  their 
income  from  such  loans  and  (b)  make 
them  comply  with  the  "qualifications ' 
requirements  for  "doing  business."  as 
contained  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act.  As  a  result 
of  this  advice,  these  Institutions  are  re- 
luctant to  make  mortgage  loans  on  Dis- 
trict real  estate.  In  the  District  there 
Is  an  acute  shortage  of  housing,  and 
prospective  homeowners  should  have  ac- 
cess to  the  prime  sources  of  funds  for 
home  loans — especially  for  mcxlerately 
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priced  housliix  and  other  needed  con- 
struction mojects. 

8SNATS   AICKNDinNT 

As  to  effective  date,  the  House-passed 
bill  provided,  first,  that  section  1  amend- 
ments to  the  District  of  Oolumbla  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947 
should  take  effect  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1965;  and  second,  that  section  2  amend- 
ments to  the  District  of  ColumbLi  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  should  tak*;  effect 
on  January  1,  1966. 

The  Senate  makes  all  provisions  of  the 
bill  effective  prospectively;  namely,  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  concurs  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 


INCREASINO  RETIREMENT  SALA- 
RIES OP  CERTAIN  RETIRED 
JUDGES,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  1086)  to 
amend  section  11-1701  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  Increase  the  retire- 
ment salaries  of  certain  retired  judges, 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

•'     strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  :\nd 
insert: 

"That  (a)  section  il-1701(a)  (3)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  to 
reed  am  follows: 

"  '(3)  Any  judge  receiving  retirement 
salary  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
or  under  the  provlsiona  of  thla  section  as  it 
existed  immediately  prior  to  ita  an^ndment 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Xudges  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  may  perform  such  judicial 
duties  as  may  be  requested  by  the  chief 
Judge  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Osneral  Seaslons.  cr  the  chief  judge  of  the 
DLstrlet  <a  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  or 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  any  of  such  courts, 
but  in  no  event  shall  any  such  retired  Judge 
be  permitted  to  render  such  service  for  a 
total  of  more  than  sixty  court  days  Ln  any 
CAlenrtar  year  after  his  retirement.  Any  such 
Judgs  ao  receiving  such  retirement  salary 
shaU  b«  entitled,  for  any  period  for  which 
he  performs  fun-time  judicial  duties  under 
this  paragraph,  to  receive  the  salary  of  the 
office  in  wbicb  h«  performs  such  duties. 
but  tli«r»  shall  be  deducted  from  such  salary 
an  amount  equal  to  his  reUrement  salary 
for  sueh  period.  No  deduction  shall  be 
withheld  for  tiealth  beneflts.  Federal  enx- 
ployee's  life  Insurance,  or  retirement  purposes 
from  any  salary  paid  to  any  such  judge  while 
performing  full-time  judicial  duties  under 
this  paragraph.  The  performance  of  such 
duties  shall  not  o{>erate  to  create  an  nddi- 
tlonal  retirement,  change  a  retirement,  or 
create  an  annuity  for  or  in  any  manner 
affect  the  annuity  of  any  survivor.' 

"(b)  Any  judge  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  ,of  section  11-1701  of  the 
District  of  Coltunbla  Code  who,  while  re- 
C3lvlng  retirement  salary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sueh  sQbaeeMon  or  under  the  pro- 
visions of  soeh  section  as  it  existed  Im- 
msdiatsly  prior  to  its  amandment  by  the 
Diatdet  o(  C<dumMa  Judges  Retirement  Act 
of  19M,  perfomud  Judlclsl  duty  pursuant 
to  such  paracrapb  or  such  section  during 
calendar  year  1964,  196S.  or  1966,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  salary  In  accordance  with 


the  provisions  at  such  paragraph  for  such 
duty  so  perfonntd  for  not  more  than  sixty 
court  days  during  any  such  calendar  year. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  11-1701  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"'(e)(1)  The  retirement  salary  of  any 
Judge  receiving  luch  salary  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thie  subsection  under  the  pro- 
visions of  thla  section  as  it  existed  Im- 
mediately prior  to  its  amendment  by  the 
District  of  Coluabla  Judges  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  Is  hereby  increased.  In  the  case  of 
any  such  Judge  who  retired  during  calendar 
year  1956,  by  H;i  per  centum,  and.  In  the 
case  of  any  sucH  Judge  who  retired  during 
calendar  year   1960.   by  6.1   per  centum. 

"  '(2)  The  retirement  salary  of  any  Judge, 
or  the  annuity  t)f  any  person  based  upon 
the  service  of  any  such  judge,  who,  on  the 
effective  date  of  »ny  Increase  which  hereafter 
t)ecomes  payabl*  under  the  provisions  of 
section  18ib)  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act.  as  amended,  is  receiving  such  salary  or 
annuity  (1)  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  (11)  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  as  It  exlAed  prior  to  its  amendment 
by  the  District  Of  Columbia  Judges  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964,  shall  be  Increased  on  such 
effective  date  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  sfch  Increase  under  section 
18  of  the  Civil  pervlce  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended.' 

"(b)  The  Increases  In  compen8.<»tldn  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section  shall  be  retroactive  to  December  1, 
1965." 

The  SPEAK8R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  na  objection. 

The  Senate  ajnendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PVRP^SB    or    THE    BILL 

Ml'.  McMUXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
puipose  of  th#  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  was  to  bring  the  compensation  of 
tJie  retired  judfes  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  appeals  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  in 
line  with  the  pay  raises  granted,  as  of 
July  1.  1964.  by  Congress  to  all  the  other 
judges  of  these  courts. 

The  16  judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions,  and  the  3 
judges  of  the  Dttstrict  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals  were  all  included  In  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964 — Pub- 
lic Law  88-424  78  Stat.  400,  approved 
August  14,  1964.  However,  through  In- 
advertence, no  provision  was  Included 
therein  to  covej  the  two  retired  judges — 
one  in  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
appeals  and  one  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions.  These 
judges  have  cofttinued  to  perform  active 
service  in  the  t-Ao  courts  named,  and  it 
was  felt  that  iri  fairness  and  Justice  they 
should  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
rsdse  in  their  compensation. 

By  the  Hou.s«-passed  bill,  those  judges 
who  have  heretofore  retired  would  have 
their  retirement  salary  -computed  imder 
the  same  formula  and  at  the  new  rate  of 
compensation  is  will  be  the  case  with 
judges  who  niiy  In  the  future  retire 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act^Publlc  Lajw  88-426. 

In  addition,  tetired  judges  called  upon 
to  perform  fall-time  Judicial  duties, 
under  the  Hoi»e-passed  bill,  would  re- 


ceive the  active  duty  salary  of  the  office 
in  which  they  perform  such  duties,  for 
the  entire  period  of  such  active  duty. 

En-ECT    OF    SENATE    AlCEDtDMENT 

H.R.  1066,  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 
provides  authority  for  retired  judges  to 
be  accorded  increases  in  retirement  an- 
nuities based  upon  increases  In  cost  of 
living  which  hereafter  may  become  pay- 
able to  Federal  employees  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

These  increases  would  be  in  lieu  of 
the  House  provision  granting  said  re- 
tired judges  the  new  rate  of  compensa- 
tion provided  in  Public  Law  88-426  for 
judges  retiring  thereafter.  However, 
the  amended  bill  provides  equitably  for 
the  same  salary  to  judges  whether  they 
be  actively  ser\'lng  or  retired  and  called 
back;  now  they  receive  only  retirement 
salary  when  called  to  ser\'e. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  it  per- 
missive for  a  retired  judge  to  perform 
such  judicial  duties  as  requested  by  the 
chief  judges  of  the  various  courts  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  60  court  days  in 
any  calendar  year. 

This  changes  existing  law,  wherein 
there  is  a  mandatory  requirement  for  re- 
tired judges  to  serve  in  active  duty  for 
not  in  excess  of  90  days  per  year  when 
so  requested  by  the  chief  judges. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  pro- 
vides that  a  retired  judge  who  performs 
judicial  duties  with  the  court  after  re- 
tirement, shall  receive  the  salary  of  the 
office  In  which  he  performs  such  d'jties. 
but  there  shall  be  deducted  from  such 
salary  an  amount  equal  to  his  retire- 
ment salary  for  such  period. 

The  House-passed  bill  similarly  pro- 
\ided. 

Finally,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides authority  for  those  retired  judges 
who  performed  judicial  duties  with  the 
courts  during  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and 
1966  to  receive  the  salary  of  such  ofEce 
for  such  duties  performed  for  not  more 
than  60  court  days  during  any  such 
year. 

The  House  language  provided  that  the 
increases  in  compensation  to  retiied 
judges  as  set  forth  In  the  bill  would  be 
retroactive  to  July  1,  1964,  and  said  re- 
tired judges  would  be  granted  full  pay 
when  performing  full-time  active  duty 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  two  Congresses  now  has 
been  attempting  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  equitable  legislation  to  compensato 
fairly  retired  judges  in  the  District  o' 
Columbia  courts  when  called  upon  by  thi- 
chief  judges  of  said  courts  to  serve  full- 
time  active  duty. 

One  of  these  judges — former  Chief 
Judge  Nathan  Cayton,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  appeals — who  retired 
March  1,  1956,  after  29  years'  service,  ha--^ 
returned  to  active  duty  many  times  since 
then  with  no  compensation  but  his  re- 
tii-ed  pay.  Similarly.  Judge  George  D 
Neilson.  retired  August  19, 1960,  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions after  20  years'  service,  has  given 
practically  full  time  on  that  court  dur- 
ing the  last  2^2  years.  In  fact,  he  has 
devoted  more  time  on  the  bench  than 
some  of  the  active  duty  judges  to  help 
plug  the  court  trap  existing  by  reason  of 
long    time    unfilled    vacancies    on    the 


j^nch— one  for  20  months,  and  another 
for  6 '72  months,  both  now  filled,  and  an- 
other for  a  year  still  unfilled — and  by 
reason  of  the  longtime  illness  of  another 
judge  still  impaired  and  serving  infre- 
quently. But  for  Judge  Neilsons  serv- 
;ces,  the  court's  docket  would  be  now 
more  than  overcrowded  and  expeditious 
justice  denied  many  defendants. 

In  all  fairness,  these  judges  should  be 
fully  compensated  for  full-time  active 
duty,  it  being  fairly  established  by  the 
Coiigiess  that  Government  employees, 
whether  judicial,  raihtary,  or  civilian, 
should  receive  full  pay  when  performing 
full  active  duty.  However,  the  other  bodj- 
has  acted  as  outlined  above,  and  has  in- 
dicated it  will  not  fully  reimburse  tliese 
judges  their  full  entitlement. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  tlie 
merest  of  meting  out  some  measure  of 
equity,  without  further  delay,  for  the 
present  and  future  retired  judges,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia concurs  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment.   

ESTABLISHING  TRAFFIC  BRANCH 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
COURT  OP  GENERAL  SESSIONS 
AND  PROVIDING  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  FIVE  ADDITIONAL 
JUDGES 

Mr,  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  2263)  to  es- 
tablish a  traffic  branch  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  to 
jrach  court  of  five  additional  judges,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  tunend- 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  4  over  to 
and  including  line  15  on  page  2  of  the  House 
engrossed  amendments. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
reia'ung  to  the  composition  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  ol  General  Session*. "* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PURPOSE   or  TKE  BILL 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purposes  of  S.  2263,  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House,  are  twofold  as 
follows: 

Piist.  To  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  associate  judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions from  15  to  20.  Tills  is  designed  to 
expedite  the  administi-ation  of  criminal 
justice,  thus  lending  aid  to  the  war  on 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  also 
to  provide  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  swift  justice  in  civil 
cases; 

Second.  To  bring  the  compensation  of 
the  retired  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  appeals  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  in 
line  with  the  pay  raises  granted,  as  of 
CXII 1384— Part  16 


July  1,  1964,  by  Congress  to  all  the  other 
judges  of  these  courts.  Such  legislation 
was  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate 
In  order  that  the  same  salary  ratio  be- 
tween active  and  retired  District  of  Co- 
lumbia judges  under  present  law  be  re- 
tained. 

KEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

During  the  past  10  years,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  61.169  cases  filed  an- 
nually in  the  court  of  general  sessions. 
which  represents  an  increase  of  35.08 
percent  in  the  caseload.  Over  the  same 
lieriod.  the  annual  collection  of  fees,  fines, 
and  forfeitures  has  increased  by  $2,546.- 
434  74.  or  117.15  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  alone.  235,535  new 
cases  were  filed  in  the  criminal  and  civil 
divisions — an  increase  of  9.403  cases  over 
the  number  filed  in  fiscal  year  1964.  Pees, 
fines,  and  forfeitures  totaled  $4,720.- 
010.80,  an  increase  of  $550,523  01  over 
the  comparable  figure  for  fiscal  1964. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1966, 
122,621  new  cases  were  filed — an  increase 
of  8.937  cases  or  7.86  percent  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  Pees,  fines,  and  forfeitures  totaled 
$2,426,996.77 — 3158,243.29  more  than  in 
the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1965. 

The  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  is  unique  in  that  it  performs 
judicial  functions  which  would  normally 
be  handled  elsewhere  by  both  municipal 
and  State  courts.  It  is  required  to  dis- 
pense iusiice  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
nature  of  misdemeanors  and  also  to  hear 
most  civil  casec  in  which  damages  up 
to  $10,000  are  sought.  This  court  oper- 
ates in  two  divisions,  civil  and  criminal, 
and  is  further  organized  into  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  court,  traffic  court,  the 
domestic  relations  branch,  and  the  small 
claims  and  conciliation  branch. 

At  present,  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  is  beset  with 
serious  and  substantial  caseloads  and 
docket  delays  in  both  the  civil  and  the 
criminal  divisions.  Despite  the  be.st  ef- 
forts of  the  chief  judge  and  the  associate 
judges,  the  court  has  not  been  able  ma- 
terially to  diminish  this  problem,  even 
though  crash  programs  have  resulted  in 
short-tenn  reductions  of  docket  time. 
The  problem  is  simply  a  shortage  of  Ju- 
dicial manpower  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  problem,  which  results  from  the  co- 
incidence of  a  number  of  factors. 

In  1957,  the  rate  of  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  at  an 
alltime  low.  However,  the  ratio  has  risen 
steadily  since  that  time,  and  in  1965 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  This  increase  is  continuing 
steadily  during  the  present  year,  with 
the  figures  each  month  settinp  a  new 
shameful  record  in  the  number  of  crim- 
inal acts  committed  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  offenses  are  misdemeanors  rather 
than  felonies,  and  hence  are  assigned 
to  the  court  of  general  sessions. 

Prior  to  1963,  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  was 
designated  as  the  municipal  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  its  civil  juris- 
diction was  restricted  to  those  cases  in 
which  not  more  than  $3,000  in  damages 
was  sought.  However.  Public  Law  88-60, 
approved    July    8,    1963    i77    Stat.    77), 


changed  the  name  of  the  court  and  also 
increased  its  jurisdiction  to  include  all 
civ-il  cases  involving  damages  up  to  $10.- 
000.  Prior  to  that  Ume,  all  civil  cases 
in  wliich  damages  in  excess  of  $3,000 
were  sought  were  assigned  to  the  D.S. 
District  Court  for  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Despite  this  extensixe  new  juris- 
diction which  was  thus  vested  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  uith  the  in- 
evitable result  of  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  caseload,  no  increase  was  author- 
ized In  the  number  of  judges  for  the 
court.  Thus,  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions has  been  laboring  since  that  time 
with  a  judicial  staff  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  1956,  consisting  of  one  chief 
judge  and  15  associate  judges. 

SENATE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  amendments  strike  from 
the  bill  sections  2  and  3  and  amend  the 
title,  so  as  to  delete  all  provisions  relat- 
ing to  retired  judges  and  compensation 
to  them. 

Legislation  for  the  benefit  of  retired 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts  is  ii^cluded  in  a  separate  bill — 
H.R.  1066 — which  was  also  amended  by 
tiie  Senate,  and  which  amendment  has 
just  been  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Hence,  there  is  no  need  for  including 
these  retirement  provisions  In  S.  2263, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  concurs  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 


TEMPORARY  INTEREST  RATE 
CONTROLS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
bv  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  the  resolution   (H.  Res.  993 > 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

U,  Res.  vvo 

Kfooh'fff.  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  U  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  HoHse  resolve  itself  into  xhe  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tjnlon 
lor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14026) 
to  prohibit  insured  banks  from  issuing  nego- 
tiable interest-bearing  or  discounted  notes, 
certificates  of  deposit,  or  other  e\'ldence3  of 
indebtedness.  After  general  debate,  which 
sliaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  EhaU  con- 
tinue not  to  e.xceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  o'  the  Committee 
on  B.\nlcing  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
rend  for  nrnendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
the  amendmem  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Banmng 
and  Currency  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and 
such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  It  shall  also 
be  in  order  to  consider,  without  the  Inter- 
vention ol  any  point  of  order,  the  text  of  the 
bUl  HJl.  17255.  Kigbty-nlnth  Congress,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  said  committee  amend- 
ment At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion the  Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  CX>m- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  b«  oonaldered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  sjsandmcnts 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
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motloo  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Inxtniotlone. 

The  SPEAKER.  "1*6  Rentleman  from 
Virginia  la  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1 3rield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  [Mr.  Sictr].  I  yield  mjrself 
10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKiai.  The  gentleman  frwn 
Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resolution  under  consideration  would 
provide  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
certain  bills  that  are  pending  concerning 
the  rate  of  interest  which  banks  may  pay 
for  deposits.  The  matter  is  one  of  great 
Intricacy,  it  Is  one  of  great  controversy, 
and  It  is  one,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
people,  of  great  danger  unless  it  is  han- 
dled delicately  and  in  a  way  that  may 
solve  the  problems. 

The  situation  is  that.  In  the  light  of 
the  scarcity  of  money  that  banks  can 
loan  at  the  present  time,  there  is  so  much 
competition  between  banks  and  bankers 
for  deposits.  Interest  rates  have  mounted 
and  mounted  and  mounted  to  the  point 
at  which  It  Is  very  bad  for  the  economy. 
Fettle  are  having  to  pay  too  much  inter- 
est for  the  money  that  they  can  borrow, 
and  It  is  a  situation  that  I  think  en- 
dangers the  whole  btuiking  structure  it- 
self by  reason  of  the  competition  that 
exists  at  this  particular  time  of  emer- 
gency between  the  banks.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion which,  in  my  opinion,  the  banks 
ought  to  be  able  to  handle  themselves. 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  so 
and  Interest  rates  are  getting  out  of 
hand. 

The  more  interest  the  banks  have  to 
pay  to  their  depositors,  the  more  interest 
they  are  going  to  charge  to  their  custom- 
ers when  they  lend  money.  So  there  are 
two  conflicting  views  about  what  should 
be  done. 

The  administration  believes  that  It 
should  be  a  flexible  system  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
PDIC,  the  Treasury,  and  the  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  other  view  is  that 
presented  by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  in  a  bill  that  the  resolution  makes 
in  order  which  provides  a  rigid  4^2 -per- 
cent maxlmimi  interest  that  banks  could 
pay  to  despositors  on  certain  certificates 
of  deposit. 

We  are  called  upon  today  to  decide 
between  those  two  theories  as  to  what 
should  be  done  about  this  delicate  sit- 
uation: whether  this  House  should  make 
this  very  delicate  and  technical  decision 
cm  how  to  handle  money,  or  whether  it 
should  be  left  to  the  administration, 
through  its  o£Qclcds  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  subject. 

I  have  a  sort  of  third  view  of  my  own, 
which  is — and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  un- 
complimentary to  anybody,  because  we 
all  have  our  different  capacities — I  just 
do  not  believe  the  Monbers  of  this  House 
are  competent  to  determine  that  ques- 
tion, li^  view  is  thitt  we  should  leave 
it  to  the  administration  pe<H>le,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  knowledgeable  on  how  to 
control  the  flow  of  money,  to  make  a 
detmnlnatlon  in  their  best  Judgment 
from  time  to  time  as  to  lowering  or  rais- 
ing the  rates. 


That  contmversy  has  gotten  to  the 
point  where  tiiere  is  one  bill  pending  in 
the  Senate,  which  expresses  the  views  of 
the  admlnlstiBtlon,  which  has  also  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  by  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Mr.  SiEPHENt,  of  Georgia.  The  Rules 
Committee,  in  granting  a  rule,  which  is 
before  us  now,  provided  that  the  Patman 
bill,  which  in  Itself  is  a  substitute  for  the 
original  bill  (jhat  was  introduced  in  the 
committee,  sliall  be  treated  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  and  open  for  amendment.  Then 
the  rule  pro^*des  that  after  4  hours  of 
debate  the  bill  shaU  be  considered  under 
the  5-minute  rule,  and  makes  in  order 
that  the  Stephens  bill,  which  is  identical 
with  the  Senate  bill,  may  be  offered  as  a 
substitute. 

That  is  wliere  the  issue  is  going  to 
come:  as  to  whether  we  adopt  the  Pat- 
man  bill  from  the  Cotmnlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House,  which  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  or  whether  we  shall  take 
the  substitute  bill,  Mr.  Stephens'  bill, 
which  is  stroiigly  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  officials  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

This  matter  has  been  pending  for  some 
time.  It  has  given  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble. 
I  was  approached  by  an  official  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  asked  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Roles  Committee  the  proposal 
which  was  adopted,  which  was  to  permit 
the  Senate  bill  to  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment or  substitute  for  the  Patman  bill. 
In  the  meantime,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Stephens,  introduced  the 
Senate  bill  in  the  House.  While  the  rule 
calls  for  the  authority  to  substitute  the 
Stephens  bUl,  the  Stephens  bill  Is  identi- 
cal with  the  Senate  bill,  which  the  ad- 
ministration officials  have  recommended. 

I  have  asked  for  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks certain  communications.  Before 
I  would  present  the  matter  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  insisted  that  I  should  know 
wloat  the  officials  who  were  in  charge  of 
this  subject  fri  the  executive  department 
thought  was  the  best  thing  to  do  and 
what  they  would  endorse.  I  insisted  I 
have  that  in  writing.  So  I  have  here  and 
I  will  present  It,  but  I  will  not  read  it  at 
this  time.  It  will  be  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarfc. 

The  communications  include  a  letter 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which 
endorses  the  Senate  bill;  a  letter  from 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
which  endoBses  the  same  bill;  a  letter 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, which  endorses  the  same  bill; 
and  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  likewise  endorses  the 
bill,  that  Is  the  Senate  bill  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Stephens  bUl. 

All  those  I  agencies  have  endorsed  in 
writing  to  «ie  the  Stephens  or  Senate 
bill. 

Later  on  the  President,  in  his  press 
conference,  t  believe  it  was,  was  asked 
about  this  subject,  and  he  endorsed  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Stephens  bill. 

Then  the  chairman  of  the  Comumittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  August  26, 
1966,  at  page  2000,  the  correspondence 


which  took  place  between  him  and  the 
President  on  this  subject.  Without  In- 
serting that  correspondence,  I  will  read 
from  the  final  letter  of  the  President  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman) 
on  the  subject.  It  Ls  dated  August  26, 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man. and  signed  by  Lyndon  B,  John.son 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frc«n  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  President  said,  In  this  letter  of  Au- 
gust 26: 

As  I  see  It.  the  only  difference  In  the  two 
bills  lies  In  the  area  of  how  the  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  and  the  size  of  the  depos;t 
will  be  determined. 

You  believe  that  the  Congress  should  es- 
tablish the  maxlmuroi  rate  of  4Vi  percent. 
The  Administration  has  suggested  that  flex- 
ible authority  be  granted  to  the  PDIC  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish  max- 
Imvun  rates  on  different  categories  of  deposit 
We  think  that  flexible  authority  to  vary  t.*-,e 
maxlmxim  rates  Is  important.  There  may 
well  be  times  when  a  4'i  percent  rate  is  t<:<j 
high.  We  also  think  It  is  Important  th:;' 
this  flexible  authority  be  vised  in  a  time:;. 
fashion.  We  should  have  the  ability  to  ad- 
Just  these  rates  quickly — down  as  well  as 
up — as  changing  conditions  may  require  As 
long  as  I  am  President  I  can  assure  you  th:-.: 
I  will  strive  to  achieve  a  balance  In  tt-.e 
economy  that  will  make  lower  rates  possibit; 

This  seems  like  a  very  small  area  of  dis- 
agreement when  we  are  trying  for  the  same 
goals. 

That  is  from  the  President's  letter  of 
August  26. 

I  have  stated  this  before,  but  this  is 
going  to  be  a  right  tricky  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  I  want  the  House  to  un- 
derstand very  distinctly  how  it  will  be 
handled. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  read 
the  part  in  which  the  President  said; 

As  long  as  I  am  President  I  can  assure  th; ; 
I  win  strive  to  achieve  a  balance  In  the  econ- 
omy that  will  make  lower  rates  possible. 

Since  the  President  has  always  urged 
lower  and  lower  Interest  rates  and  in 
every  speech  he  makes,  practically- 
even  on  his  last  tour  up  through  Ohi3 
and  Michigan  and  other  places— ha.^ 
stressed  lower  interest  rates,  and  we  have 
never  heard  him  make  a  statement  thai 
would  be  against  the  provisions  of  our 
bill  except,  as  the  gentleman  says,  on  the 
rigid  rate,  in  the  letter  in  which  I  replied 
to  him  I  brought  out  that  was  where  he 
had  been  misled  by  the  Treasury.  It  is 
not  a  rigid  rate.  Since  the  gentleman 
read  that  letter,  I  wish  he  would  read  my 
reply,  because  my  reply  goes  right  to 
that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  believe  I 
will  leave  that  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  do,  because  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  this  family  row  about  who  is  right 
about  something  nobody  knows  who  is 
right  about. 

My  point  here  is  that  I  certainly  do 
not  think  the  individual  Members  of  this 
House  know  what  ought  to  be  done,  that 
is,  whether  it  ought  to  be  Mr.  Patman  s 
view  of  it  or  the  President's  view  of  it 
I  am  sure  I  do  not,  and  I  have  had  some 


30  or  40  years  of  experience  in  the  oper- 
ation of  national  banks.  All  I  know  la 
I  think  the  banks  themselves  and  the 
economy  of  this  country  cannot  live  un- 
(ier  such  high  rates.  They  are  uneco- 
iiomical  and  tie  up  money  and  make  it 
scarce.  I  am  sorry  not  to  take  the  time 
to  read  the  other  letter,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  and 
many  of  you  have  doubtless  read  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  already. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rentleman  yield?  Since  the  gentleman 
has  made  this  statement  with  which  I 
agree,  that  the  economy  cannot  continue 
under  these  higher  and  higher  interest 
rates  and  since  the  committee  bill  has 
an  express  declaration  of  lower  rates 
while  the  other  bill  has  an  open  end 
where  they  can  make  it  higher  and 
higher,  do  you  not  think  it  is  better  for 
us  to  vote,  when  we  know  we  can  vote 
for  lower  interest  rates,  for  a  bill  that 
carries  that  rather  than  for  a  bill  which 
has  no  declaration  about  it  at  all? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  To  answer 
the  gentleman  rather  candidly,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  expert  on  this  thin?  are 
better  judges  of  whether  it  should  be 
nexible  or  whether  it  should  be  rigid 
than  I  am.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  what 
is  the  answer  to  this  problem.  I  simply 
say  that  I  know  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  individual  Members  of 
this  House  know  what  the  answer  to  our 
problem  is,  either. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  himself  some  more  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  did  not 
mean  to  get  into  an  argument  with  my 
friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know,  but  you  asked 
a  question.  Will  you  yield  yourself  some 
more  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteoiis  to  the 
gentleman.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  answer  you,  if 
you  please?  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  this  action  of  December  1965  raised 
interest  rates  37' i  percent  which,  of 
course,  caused  the  inflation  which  we 
are  in  today.  Now,  then,  since  they  did 
that  and  made  that  terrible  mistake  and 
they  will  not  correct  it,  do  you  not  think 
that  Congress  is  within  its  rights  to  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  certain  directions 
aad  guidelines  and  telling  them  that  you 
must  in  part  at  least  restore  rates  to 
where  they  were?  At  least  reduce  it  1 
percent.  If  you  raised  it  IVz  percent, 
then  reduce  it  1  percent.  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  caused  all  of  this  trouble. 
Every  bit  of  it  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Do  you  not 
think  that  we  are  within  our  rights  to 
sive  them  certain  dliections  and  guide- 
lines? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  I  may  an- 
?»er,  of  course  Congress  has  the  right 
to  fix  it  at  4V2  percent  or  2  percent  or 
10  percent.  The  question  is  whether  it 
slK>uld  be  done  and  whether  It  is  the 


best  thing  to  do.  The  gentleman's  views 
on  this  subject  are  one  thing.  The  ad- 
ministration's views  are  that  It  should 
be  flexible  so  that  It  could  be  moved  up 
and  down  as  the  time  comes.  The  only 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  gentleman  lis 
that  I  seem  to  have  more  confidence  In 
the  administration  and  its  knowledge 
of  handling  this  subject,  which  is  very 
delicate,  than  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
does. 

Mr.  PAT^fAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that?  Of  course,  the  President 
was  mistaken  when  he  said  it  was  a  rigid 
rate.  I  corrected  that  in  my  letter  and 
showed  him  conclusively  that  it  was  not 
ri.gld.  It  could  be  lowered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  at  any  time  or  it  could 
be  raised  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certainly  the  President,  an 
elective  official  of  the  people,  would  do 
what  is  in  the  public  interest. 

And,  so,  it  is  not  a  rigid  rate.  The 
crcntleman  from  Virginia  is  entirely  mis- 
taken about  that,  and  if  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the 
President.  I  convinced  him.  I  believe,  that 
it  is  not  a  rigid  rate,  but  flexible. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  you, 
sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
letters  which  I  have  referred  to: 
Board  of  Goveenors, 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Was?i:7iptOTi.  DC. 
Hon.  How\RD  W.  S.MrrH. 

Charrman.  House  Rules  Committee.  House  of 
Rcpresentativci,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman  :  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  S.  3687,  relating  to  eslabltsh- 
nicnt  cf  maximum  rates  of  return  p.iyable  on 
deposit-type  savings.  The  fiursl  h\e  sections 
of  the  bill  were  stibmltted  to  Senator  Robert- 
son. Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Cvirrency  Committee,  by  the  Board,  which 
recommends  their  enactment.  These  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  would  provide  flexible  au- 
thority for  Federal  supervisory  agencies — the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board — to  establish  maximum 
rates  payable  by  banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  similar  In- 
stitutions that  are  Federally  insured  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Home  Ix>an  Bank  System. 
Regulation  of  rates  would  be  discretionary,  so 
that  ceilings  could  be  established  under  con- 
ditions that  pose  a  threat  of  excessive  rate 
competition,  but  could  be  removed  In  les« 
troublesome  times  when  they  are  not  needed. 
Provision  Is  made  for  consultation  among  the 
three  agencies  before  changing  celling  rates. 
The  bill  would  also  widen  the  range  within 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  may  fix  re- 
serve requirements  on  time  and  savings  de- 
po«its,  by  raising  the  statutory  maximum  to 
10  per  cent  (It  Is  now  6  per  cent).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  be 
authorized  to  buy  and  sell  In  the  open  market 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  agencies 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  help 
to  cope  with  rapidly  changing  develc^ments 
In  credit  markets  under  conditions  such  aa 
those  presently  existing  when  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  has  placed  severe  strains 
on  resources. 

Also  Incorporated  In  S.  3687  (as  section  8 
thereof)    are  certain  provisions  broadening 
loan  powers  of  national  banks,  on  which  the 
Board  has  taken  no  poattion. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  BOSERTSON. 


Federal  Hohs  Loan  Bawk  Board, 
Washfnjrfon,  D.O,  August  19, 1968. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 

ChaiTmBH,   Committee    on   Rulet,    House  of 
JJepresent«tit>e«.  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaihmajt:  In  re^Kinse  to  request 
from  you,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  hereby  expresses  Its  views  as  to  pro- 
posed legislation  In  the  form  of  S.  3687  of  tlie 
present  Conjrress. 

The  Boerd  believes  that  the  first  four  sec- 
tions of  that  bin  would  place  In  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  powers  which  would  en- 
able them  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
problem  ol  excessive  competition  for  savings. 
The  Board  also  believes  that  section  5,  which 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  bemks, 
under  the  direction  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  to  purchaae 
direct  obllgatlona  of,  or  obligations  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by. 
any  agency  of  the  United  Statee,  would  be  In 
the  public  Interett.  We  express  in  thlB  letter 
no  V  lew  as  to  section  6,  which  relates  to  the 
lending  and  Investment  powers  of  national 
banks. 

luf onnal  advice  has  been  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  &ubmiG£lon  of  this  report. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John    E.   Horne. 

FfOERAi.  Deposit  Insttrance 

Corporation, 
Washington.  DC,  August  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Howard  VV.  SscrrH, 

Chairm.an.  Rules  Committee,  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  of  Aiigust  18.  1966,  as  to  the 
Corporation's  views  with  respect  to  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  restrain  excessive  com- 
petition for  savings. 

Please  be  advised  that  this  Corporation  en- 
dorses and  recommends  the  enactment  of  S. 
3687  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Robertson,  for  himself  and  Senator  Spark- 
man  (by  request) .  No  Identical  bill  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Corporation  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  to 
your  Conunlttee  and  that  enactment  of  S. 
3687  would  be  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.  A.  Randall, 

Chairman. 

The  Secret  .art  of  the  TRKAsrmT, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith. 
Chairman.  Rules  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  inquiry  of  today  as  to  our  view*  with 
respect  to  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
restrain  excessive  competition  for  sarings. 

You  are  advised  that  the  Adnxlnlstration 
endorses  and  recommends  the  enactment  of 
S.  3687  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
ROBERTSON  for  hlmsclf  and  Senator  Spark- 
man  (by  request) .  No  identical  bill  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  pending  before  yotrr  Committee 
a  bill  <H.B.  14026)  seeking  the  same  general 
objective.  It  would  achieve  this  objective, 
however,  by  fixing  a  mandatory  celling  on 
interest  rates  paid  on  consumer-type  time 
deposits  by  Act  of  Congrees  rather  than 
allowing  their  flexible  regulation  by  tftie 
Federal  Baserve  Board  and  tbe  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  It  seems  ap- 
pr<^>riate    to   set   forth   in   some   detail   the 
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record  of  Ux«  TVM^iry  Oep«rtm«nt'8  position 
and  tbe  zvuou  for  it  In  Um  light  of  the 
way  the  problem  haa  evolved. 

On  Deoemher  8,  ISOfi,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  took  two  aotiona:  o&«,  IXMsreaalng  tbe 
discount  rate,  and  the  other  raising  the 
permlasible  celling  rates  of  Interest  which 
banks  may  pay  on  Ume  deposits.  The  Board's 
actions  pertained  only  to  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but  comparable 
action  with  respect  to  time  deposit  Interest 
rates  was  subsequently  taken  on  D<!cember 
7  by  the  FDIC,  bo  that  virtually  all  com- 
mercial banks  were  affected. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment opposed  the  Federal  Reserve  action  at 
the  time.  It  has  continued  to  work  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  other  in- 
terested regulatory  agencies  which,  as  you 
know,  receive  their  powers  directly  from  the 
Congress  and  not  through  the  President 
and,  hence,  are  not  subject  to  supervision 
and  direction  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury. 

In  working  with  these  agencies  which  com- 
pose tbe  Coordinating  Conunlttee  on  Bank 
Supo-vlslon — ^the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cxirrency,  and  the  Fed- 
eral H<XDe  Loan  Bank  Board — the  Treasury 
has  sought  ways  and  means  of  avoiding  <»: 
mlnlmialng  the  dlBrupticm  to  the  housing 
industry  and  the  esoeeslve  competition  for 
time  and  savings  deposits  that  could  do 
harm  to  the  structure  of  our  private  finan- 
cial institutions.  It  has  worked  through  the 
medium  of  the  Coordinating  CMtunlttee  on 
Bank  Supervision  composed  of  the  afore- 
mentioned agencies  to  arrive  at  common 
views  and  a  coordinated  approach  to  this 
problem. 

In  addition  Treasury  has  sought  to  work 
with  the  Committees  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly the  HoTise  and  Senate  Banking  and  Cxir- 
rency  Committees,  in  devising  supplementary 
authority  and  policy  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Attached  you  will  find  a  detailed  account 
of  these  efTorta  with  the  regrilatory  agen- 
cies and  the  Committees  of  Congress. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submialon  of  this  report  to 
your  Committee  and  that  enactment  of 
B.  3687  would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HzNST  H.  Fowuca. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Just  passed  a  bill  a 
little  while  ago  regarding  the  minimum 
wage,  an  Important  bill.  We  have  con- 
sidered over  the  past  months  highway 
safety  and  automobile  safety,  education, 
and  many,  many  more  bills  which  are  of 
Importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  subject  matter  we  are  about  to 
start  out  on  now  may  well  be  the  most 
important  measure  of  this  89th  Congress. 
We  are  going  to  deal  with  the  complete 
f utuire  of  the  United  States  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
will  be  able  to  build  homes  and  houses 
and  keep  our  monetary  system  under 
control,  or  whether  we  may  go  on  as  we 
are  now  with  tight  money,  and  probably 
end  up  with  a  serious  recession  or  de- 
pression. I  know  that  no  one  here  wants 
that  to  happen. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that 
whatever  we  .do  on  this  particular  legisla- 


tion we  should  all  consider  very  carefully 
and  hope  that  we  do  the  right  thing. 

Now,  Mr.  l^eaker,  as  you  know,  the 
building  industry  has  suffered  consider- 
ably this  year.  There  is  quite  a  tight- 
money  situation  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  particular,  and  I  shall  have  to 
confine  my  remarks  primarily  to  Cali- 
fornia because  that  is  the  «wea  about 
which  I  know  aiost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  many  fewer 
housing  start*  out  there  this  year  than 
we  have  had  ia  the  past. 

We  have  al}«ut  1,000  people  a  day  com- 
ing into  the  State  of  California,  and  with 
the  shortage  of  money  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  and  with  the  confusion 
that  we  have  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  sales  participation,  FNMA,  and 
many  other  Federal  bonds  or  debentures 
that  are  being  offered  for  sale,  we  find 
that  the  savings  and  loans  are  now  short 
of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  talk  about  the 
building  industry,  we  are  not  Just  talking 
about  the  contractor  or  the  builder  him- 
self. We  are  talking  about  the  painter 
and  the  carpenter,  the  firm  that  makes 
screws  and  nails,  the  people  who  make 
stoves,  refrigerators,  brick  or  roofing  and 
all  of  those  things  that  are  connected 
with  the  building  industry.  If  it  comes 
to  a  halt  or  drops  down  further,  we  will 
have  much  more  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  have  been 
people  retrained  under  the  Manpower 
Retraining  Act  to  become  painters,  to  be- 
come carpenters  and  the  like,  but  there 
are  no  jobs  presently  available  for  these 
newly  trained  people  in  California  to  fill. 
The  homebuilding  industry  has  seriously 
dropped  in  re«nt  months. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  once  again  that 
I  believe  we  are  taking  up  now  probably 
as  important  $.  piece  of  legislation  as  we 
may  consider  |n  this  89th  Congress.  The 
procedures  under  which  we  shall  con- 
sider tiUs  legislation  I  understand  are  as 
follows : 

We  will  haTe  a  ^-hour  open  rule  for 
the  primary  consideration  of  H.R.  14026. 
This  bill,  as  criginally  introduced,  was 
amended  by  a  substitute  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  as  I  mentioned  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  a  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
ported out  on  July  28,  and  the  bill  itself 
was  reported  ©ut  on  that  day.  The  21- 
day  rule  was  filed  on  July  28,  although 
we  did  not  receive  a  request  for  a  rule  on 
the  bill  until  July  29.  And,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  t  do  not  think  we  adversely 
reported  or  failed  to  report  H.R.  14026. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  thereto. 
Just  prior  to  its  being  brought  up  under 
the  21 -day  ruje,  it  was  determined  that 
there  would  b*  a  point  of  order  because 
of  that  particular  provision  contained  in 
the  bill  providing  for  the  substitution 
which  was  not  covered  by  the  21 -day  res- 
olution. So,  it  was  not  brought  up  and  a 
new  21-day  rule  was  filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  mentioned  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith],  •  bUl  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body.  They  held  certain  hearings 
and  then  stopfted. 

So  certain  requests  were  made  on 
whether  we  afiould  consider  a  rule  to 
make  the  8en«te  bill  in  order.  We  could 
not  consider  •  Senate  bill  because  that 


bill  had  not  been  passed.  We  did  not 
have  anything  before  us.  So  an  identical 
bill  to  the  Senate  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]. 

After  making  in  order  the  substitute 
for  the  original  bill,  which  is  a  commit- 
tee substitute,  the  rule  then  makes  in 
order  the  Stephens  bill.  HJl.  17255,  as  a 
substitute. 

As  I  would  anticipate  the  situation. 
when  we  finally  get  into  the  5-minuiP^ 
rule  I  would  think  we  would  first  attemin 
to  perfect  the  Stephens  bill,  H.R.  17255, 
and  then  eventually  vote  on  whether  or 
not  it  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  bill  H  R 
14026.  If  it  is,  I  tliink  that  would  be 
the  end  of  the  bill  H.R.  14026.  But.  if 
it  is  not  substituted,  then  I  believe  we 
should  proceed  to  try  and  perfect,  if 
necessary,  H.R.  14026,  and  eventually 
vote  on  that. 

Now,  I  may  be  wrong.  Maybe  if  they 
both  are  read  or  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment,  maybe  either  bill 
can  be  amended  in  the  Committe  of  the 
Whole  at  the  same  time.  But  I  simply 
suggest  that.  In  the  Stephens  bill,  in 
my  opinion,  there  will  be  some  one,  two. 
or  three  necessary  amendments. 

I  think  the  most  important  amend- 
ment to  the  Stephens  bill  would  be  a 
1-year  limitation.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  that  bill.  There  is  in  the  Patman  bill. 
August  1967. 

So  at  least  if  we  do  proceed  to  set  in- 
terest rates  and  start  control  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  we  should 
caution  ourselves,  in  my  opinion,  not  to 
do  it  for  longer  than  a  year.  There  will 
be  the  90th  Congress  in  January,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  we  can  then  agree  on  what 
to  do.  And  I  think  our  experience  in  the 
meantime  would  be  helpful  in  determin- 
ing in  the  future  what  we  should  do. 

I  personally  am  against  controls.  I  do 
feel  that  we  are  in  a  little  difficult  situa- 
tion here,  and  maybe  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  something. 

As  I  mentioned  prior  hereto,  concern- 
ing sales  participations  and  all  the  other 
problems,  you  Just  can't  go  into  the  fi- 
nancial business,  as  savings  and  loan 
business,  and  keep  paying  high  interest 
rates  and  expect  to  have  loan  money 
available  to  use  in  homebuilding,  if  you 
are  going  to  continue  to  pay  the  interest 
you  are  presently  paying. 

In  California  we  are  paying  5 '4.  nnd 
if  the  money  is  left  in  3  years,  5^4. 

Now,  I  think  it  costs  about  1  percent 
to  do  business,  and  1  percent  for  adver- 
tising in  the  savings  and  loan  operation? 
If  you  are  paying  5V4  to  your  investor,  or 
depositor — as  we  probably  better  know 
them — that  means  S'-i  plus  1  percent  for 
doing  business  and  1  percent  for  adver- 
tising, and  you  are  up  to  7 '4  percent. 

So  somebody  comes  in  to  borrow  money 
to  build  a  house,  and  if  you  want  to  stay 
in  business  you  are  going  to  have  to 
charge  7%  percent,  and  maybe  one  or 
two  points  for  a  loan.  And  very  obvi- 
ously this  is  going  to  make  it  pretty  diffi- 
cult for  the  individual  to  buy  or  build  a 
home  and  pay  his  taxes  and  keep  going 
if  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay  that  kind 
of  Interest. 

I  think  to  some  extent  also,  that  the 
savings  and  loan  industry,  and  the  bank- 


ing Industry,  have  somewhat  brought 
this  upon  themselves.  When  interest 
rates  were  4  percent,  and  they  were  domg 
fairly  well,  some  associations  who  wanted 
to  get  some  money  siphoned  off  from 
somebody  else  would  raise  it  to  4V4  per- 
cent. Then  all  other  associations  had 
to  raise  to  AVa  percent.  So  it  keeps  com- 
ing on  up  from  4V4  to  4 '2.  and  it  has 
gotten  up  to  5V4- 

The  next  quarter  starts  October  first, 
and  if  one  sa\'ings  and  loan  association 
decides  they  want  to  siphon  off  some 
money  from  somebody  else — and  getting 
money  for  CD's,  and  the  banks  want  to 
get  money  so  the  savings  and  loan  maybe 
start  raising  interest  rates,  and  so  it  goes, 
and  the  interest  rate  may  again  be  in- 
creased.  This  could  be  very  serious. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  either  one  of 
these  bills  will  bring  much  money  into 
the  building  industry.  I  assume  you  have 
already  received  the  same  communica- 
tions that  I  have  as  to  those  who  are  in 
support  of  the  bills,  and  I  believe  on  the 
Patman  bill  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  and 
also  many  other  groups  are  in  support. 
But  whether  or  not  it  will  acconipUsh  its 
purpose  is  very  doubtful  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  what  the 
gentleman  says.  I  do  not  care  to  take 
up  some  of  the  points  that  he  has  made 
at  this  time.  There  is  one  point  about 
which  we  may  be  able  to  profit  by  a  little 
discussion,  and  that  relates  to  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  My  understanding 
is  a  little  different  from  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman's. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  explain  your 
views. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  would  like  to  express  this  thought;  Un- 
der the  rule,  the  Stephens  bill  will  be  of- 
fered in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  so-called  Patman  bill.    If  unanimous 
consent  is   obtained  to   have   the   Pat- 
man bill  open  for  amendment  at   any 
point,  it  is   my   understanding   if   the 
unanimous  consent  is  granted  that  at 
that  time  both  the  Stephens  bill  and  the 
Patman  bill  will  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, and  that  they  will  be  concurrent- 
ly   open     for     amendment     once     the 
Stephens  bill  is  offered.   Therefore,  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Stephens 
bill    can     offer     amendments     to     the 
Stephens  bill  and  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied   with    the    Patman    bill    can    offer 
amendments  concurrently  or  alternately 
in  the  way  the  floor  acts,  to  the  Patman 
bill,  if  my  understanding  of  the  Patman 
bill  is  correct.    Then,  when  there  are  no 
more  amendments  to  be  offered  to  either 
bill,  at  that  point  the  Stephens  bill  would 
be  voted  upon  first,  and  then,  if  it  is  ac- 
cepted, of  course  that  would  kiU  the  Pat- 
man bill. 

If  it  is  not  accepted,  then  the  Pat- 
man bill  would  come  up  for  a  vote  with- 
out any  further  amendments  at  that 
point.  In  other  words,  it  would  already 
have  been  amended  as  would  have  the 
Stephens  bUl.  I  beUeve  that  is  the  way 
it  will  be,  and  I  think  maybe  that  is  the 
parliamentary  situation. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  I  vrtll  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  explanation.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  my  hope  would 
have  been  that  when  a  motion  was  made 
to  consider  the  Patman  substitute  open 
for  amendment  at  all  points,  an  objection 
would  be  made  to  that  so  that  we  would 
not  have  it  open  for  amendment  and  we 
would  get  on  into  the  Stephens  bill  and 
have  that  considered  first  as  having  been 
read  and  open  for  amendment.  We  could 
do  that  and  not  start  on  the  Patman 
bill  until  the  Stephens  substitute  is  first 
disposed  of.  But  I  cannot  say  whether 
that  motion  will  be  made  or  whether 
there  will  be  an  objection. 

But  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
you  are  absolutely  correct  that  if  it  is.  if 
the  motion  is  made,  it  is  open  for  amend- 
ment at  all  points. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  Speaker,  if  the  rule  under  consid- 
eration is  adopted,  woulc'  it  be  in  order 
to  amend  the  Patman  bill.  H.R.  14026.  by 
removing  the  5100,000  limitation  set  forth 
in  title  I  before  the  committee  considers 
the  Stephens  substitute,  H.R.  17255? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  a  matter  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  The  opinion  of  the  Chair  at  this 
time  is  that  it  would  probably  be  in  order. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  parliamentaiY  in- 
quiry at  this  time  as  to  the  situation  as 
I  described  if.  Specifically,  when  the 
Stephens  substitute  is  offered  Wo  the  Pat- 
man bill,  would  both  the  Patman  bill 
and  the  Stephens  bill  be  open  for 
amendment  at  that  time  before  a  vote  on 
either? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  assumes 
that  in  the  parliamentary  inquirj-  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia he  has  in  mind  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  will  have  offered  his 
substitute  after  the  Patman  substitute 
has  been  read.  Upon  that  assumption, 
then,  the  Stephens  substitute  would  be 
open  for  amendment  and  the  Patman 
substitute  in  connection  with  the  first 
section.  Only  the  first  station  of  the 
Patman  bill  would  then  be  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  if  the  Stephens 
substitute  is  offered  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  one  other  thing  that 
concerns  me.  In  the  Patman  bill  we 
have  a  limit  of  $100,000.  and  people  with 
$100,000  could  get  certificates  of  deposit 
paying  5' 2  percent  interest.  But  if  you 
saved  $5,000  and  you  wanted  to  place 
that  money  in  a  savings  institution  and 
obtain  a  certificate  of  deposit  perhaps 
for  the  benefit  of  your  children's  educa- 
tion, you  would  not  be  entitled  to  make 
that  much.  You  could  only  get  4 ' 2  per- 
cent. You  would  receive  1  percent  less 
because  you  are  not  rich.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  Members  of  Congress  would  not 


wish  to  discriminate  against  the  small 
savers,  the  jpersons  who  do  not  have 
$100,000. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  going  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 
I  certainly  hope  so.  I  know  we  will  give 
every  consideration  so  we  will  have  more 
money  for  biulding  homes  and,  in  turn, 
that  we  will  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  tight  money  and  financial  condition 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  again  why  the  Rules 
Committee,  in  its  wisdom,  on  lines  6  and 
7  on  page  2.  prevented  an  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  on  the  submission 
of  H.R.  17255? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  That  was 
the  problem,  as  I  understand  it,  that  we 
had  in  the  original  resolution  on  the  21- 
day  rule:  that  we  could  have  raised  a 
point  of  order  on  the  substitute,  so  we 
only  waive  the  point  of  order  from  the 
standpoint  of  making  the  committee  sub- 
stitute in  order.  Also  for  the  first  time 
I  know  we  have  ever  done  it,  it  makes 
another  biU  in  order  as  a  substitute  to 
the  bill  we  originally  made  in  order.  We 
did  that  so  that  the  entire  situation 
would  be  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  the  record  to  be  clear. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  expressed  some 
di-squiet  about  the  SIOO.OOO  certificate  of 
deposit  break-off  in  the  so-called  Pat- 
man biU.  The  source  of  the  gentleman's 
disquiet  has  been  in  at  least  a  seeming 
discrimination  between  large  lenders  and 
small  lenders. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
share  his  disquiet  about  that  legisla- 
tively imposed  discrimination.  I  am 
hapi^y  to  say  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  MinishI  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  eliminate  that 
discrimination  which  will,  however,  re- 
tain the  complete  flexibility  which  is 
necessary,  but  will  mean  in  effect  that 
if  anybody  is  going  to  do  any  discrimi- 
nating, it  is  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  more  inquiry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
again  inquire  about  the  preclusion  of 
intervention  of  the  point  of  order  on 
introduction  of  H.R.  17255.  Would  that 
also  preclude  against  points  of  order,  for 
example,  as  to  germaneness  or  any  of 
the  House  rules,  as  to  the  individual 
amendments  that  might  be  thereafter 
recommended  by  any  Member  on  either 
bUl? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  My  under- 
standing, as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  when  we  voted  on  this,  we 
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had  no  intention  of  watring  ixiints  of 
order  to  the  rest  of  the  blU.  but  that  wlU 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  Tha|t  was  my  under- 
standing. We  are  not  wairlnir  ger- 
manenese  or  anything  else,  as  far  as  any 
amendments  that  would  be  suggested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Qeorgia  [Mr.  Stxphens]. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  regret  very 
much  disagreeing  with  my  chiUrman. 
but,  foremost,  I  am  sincere  in  saying 
that  I  am  just  as  Interested  as  he  Is  in 
lowering  the  interest  rate.  I  am  just  as 
deeply  interested  In  lowering  Interest 
rates  as  every  Member  of  this  Hcuse. 

Our  only  conflict  is  how  are  v?e  going 
to  accomplish  this  purpose?  When  the 
proper  time  comes  imder  the  rule,  I  will 
offer  a  substitute.  I  do  not  plan  to  dis- 
cuss that  substitute  at  the  present 
moment,  but  I  want  to  point  out  three 
things  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  as  we 
discuss  the  Patman  bill  and  my  substi- 
tute. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  point  out  Is 
that  we  will  be  discussing  whether  to 
set  inflexible  rates  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  savings  only.  There  is  noth- 
ing In  this  bill  that  sets  an  Interest  rate 
for  the  man  who  borrows  money.  It 
may  come  about  indirectly,  but  it  will 
come  about  by  the  flexibility  that  is  In 
the  present  monetary  agencies. 

So  do  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that 
it  Is  blithely  said,  "Are  fou  for  lower 
interest  rates?"  Because  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference between  interest  rates  on  savings 
and  interest  rates  a  person  will  have  to 
pay  when  he  goes  In  to  borrow  money. 

We  are  talking  only  of  setting  an  in- 
flexible interest  rate  on  what  a  savings 
institution  will  pay  a  person  who  has 
money  in  it  on  a  savings  account  of  some 
kind. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  point  out 
Is  this:  In  the  Patman  bill  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body,  are  being 
asked  to  substitute  our  opinion  for  the 
opinion  of  those  agencies  responsible 
for  monetary  policy  which  we  created  to 
advise  us.  We  are  going  to  be  asked  by 
the  Patman  bUl  to  substitute  our  opinion 
for  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  we 
have  created  to  advise  us. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
created  by  us. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
was  created  by  Congress. 

The  Federal  Reserve  was  created  by 
Congress. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration has  been  created  by  Congress. 

Those  agencies  are  to  advise  us  on  just 
exactly  what  we  are  asked  to  do  by  the 
Patman  bill  which  is  to  decide  whether 
to  fix  inflexible  biterest  rates. 

The  third  thing,  and  to  me  the  most 
important  part  of  this  whole  legislation. 
Is  that  we  are  asked  in  the  Patman  bill 
to  take  the  first  step  to  destroy  the  Ped- 
ertd  Reserve  System,  by  taking  away  its 
independence  to  fix  inte^pst  rates  and 
also  by  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
change  this  rate,    lliat  will  be  the  first 


step  to  utterljr  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  JEieserve  System. 

Those  are  three  things  I  point  out  for 
Members  to  kaep  in  mind. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  STEPKE3«IS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ijexas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  this  is  an  in- 
terim bill,  ju»t  for  1  year,  and  during 
that  time  we  »re  going  to  have  hearings 
to  perfect  pecmanent  bill,  does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  it  reasonable  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  assume  that  power 
for  1  year,  so  as  to  have  flexibility? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  I  say  that  up  until  1913  tha.- 
fiscal  policy  of  this  country  was  set  by 
the  Treasury  Dej>artinent.  We  had  nrf 
fiscal  policy  set  by  any  independent 
agency.  The  ^scal  policy  of  this  country 
was  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasui-y, 
an  arm  of  the  administrative  branch. 

In  1913.  v/kien  that  great  intellect. 
Woodrow  Wil4on,  came  along,  we  passed 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  to  take  that  authority 
away.  Now  we  are  coming  in  here  and 
we  are  asked  tt  put  it  back. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd  further? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  believe  you  have  5 
minutes  after  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  th&  gentle- 
man is  mistaken  about  1913.  We  did  not 
have  a  central  bank  until  1935. 

Mr.  STEPH3ENS.  We  created  that  in 
1935  to  get  It  further  away  from  the 
executive  branch.  The  intent  of  the  1913 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  to  get  it  away 
from  the  executive  branch.  When  we 
found  it  was  not  completely  separated 
from  the  executive  branch  during  the  de- 
pression, because  It  did  not  meet  the 
liquidity  problems,  then  we  created  other 
assisting  agencies,  like  the  PDIC  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Referring  to  the 
first  point,  if  a  bank  has  to  pay  more 
money  to  a  depositor,  would  not  the  bank 
have  to  charge  more  to  the  borrower? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  You  are  correct  In 
your  statement,  but  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  s*t  that  rate.  We  are  only 
attempting  to  set  one  rate,  and  that  is 
on  savings.    TSiat  Is  the  point  I  make. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  realize  that,  but 
the  bank  has  |o  charge  more  because  the 
bank  has  to  pay  more  to  get  the  money 
to  loan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Georgir.  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee I  asked  him  and  the  other  three 
witnesses  if  tljey  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  time  ll4ilt  on  the  gentleman's  bill. 
I  believe  It  wo^ld  help  some  of  us  today  if 
the  gentleman  would  tell  us  if  he  has 
made  up  his  nilnd  and  whether  he  would 


accept  a  1-year  time  limitation  on  his 
blU. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  will.  I  told  the 
gentlemen  before  the  committee  i 
thought  it  might  he  advisable  to  trj'  it 
out  first. 

I  would  accept  the  1-year  limitation. 
I  think  it  would  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  do  what  I  have  insisted  on  many 
times  lx;fore;  that  is,  I  like  to  keep  leg- 
islation on  general  things  close  to  us.  I 
do  not  feel  we  ought  to  get  into  every 
detail,  however. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  commend 
tlie  gentleman  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  ask  my  friend  to 
Interpret  this  question.  Under  the 
Stephens  substitute,  if  it  should  be  en- 
acted, and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  day  after  it  is  enacted,  decides  to 
Increase  the  Interest  rate  ceiling  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  to  S'/i  percent  and  the 
President  begs  and  beseeches  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  not  to  do  so,  then  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  under 
the  Stephens  amendment  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  prevail  and  the  interest 
rate  ceiling  would  then  go  to  6 '4  percent? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  would  be  pos- 
sible and  I  would  fight  for  their  right  to 
do  that  if  they  thought  it  was  the  neces- 
sary monetary  policy  to  get  us  back  on 
the  road  away  from  Inflation. 

Mr.  REUSS.     1  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  on  the  point  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  tMr.  Smith  1 
Would  you  accept  an  amendment  of  1 
year  on  a  section  of  your  bill,  or  would 
you  insist  that  it  be  a  part  of  the  full 
substitute? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  agree  to  the 
whole  suDstitute.  That  was  what  my 
intention  was,  at  least,  when  I  com- 
mitted myself.  My  understanding  was 
it  would  be  to  the  whole  substitute. 

Mr.  BROCK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1. 

GENEEAI,  LZAVX  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  this  bill  all 
Members  may  have  the  right  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  You  mean  all  Mem- 
bers who  speak? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes.  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens  1 
overlooks  one  very  Important  fact.  At 
his  request  on  June  23  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  asked  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  correct  the  tenible 
mistake  that  they  made  the  previous 
Etecember  6.    In  fact,  he  was  the  author 
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of  the  committee's  resolution.  That  was 
just  before  the  July  4  recess.  After  re- 
counting the  horrible  results  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  drastic  interest  rate 
iiicreases,  the  "Be  it  resolved"  part  says: 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
,ng  and  Currency  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  That  It  1b  the  sense  of 
this  Committee  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  act  within  30  days  to  put  to  an 
end  this  excessive  Interest  rate  compyetltlon 
and  to  forestall  the  threat  of  such  further 
competition. 

The  gentleman  was  very  proud  of  that 
language,  because  in  his  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, along  with  his  good  picture 
of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  and 
everything,  he  pictures  up  thi.s  resolu- 
tion. Of  course,  he  is  the  author  of  it, 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  he  has  told  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  "You  have  to  do 
something  in  30  days.  If  you  do  not, 
then  we  have  to  do  something  up  here 
in  Congress." 

Mr.    STEPHENS.      Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  just  a  minute? 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Wait.    I  have  not  fin- 
ished my  statement. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  already  in- 
structed the  Federal  Reserve  to  do  some- 
thing and  bragged  about  it  to  his  peo- 
ple, which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  kind  of  losing  face 
to  come  back  in  here  and  say  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  "Now,  although  you 
disappointed  me,  and  you  do  not  do 
anything  to  correct  these  grievous  er- 
rors, I  am  willing  to  put  it  into  perma- 
nent law  that  hereafter  you  should  be 
able  to  make  the  interest  rates  go  up.  up, 
up.  up,  all  you  want  to,  6'i  percent,  and 
even  higher."  And  although  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  there  plead- 
ing with  them  and  saying,  "Gentleman, 
do  not  do  this  because  it  will  upset  my 
budget  and  eveiT  program  we  have. 
Gentlemen,  do  not  do  this."  According 
to  the  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
says  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  prevail.  Of  course,  that  is  a  ter- 
rible thing.  We  cannot,  as  Judge  Smith 
said,  stand  these  terribly  high  interest 
rates  any  longer.  This  is  jeopardizing 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  we  have  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  In  the  newsletter  I 
put  out  you  do  not  find  anything  in  there 
that  says  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  to  set  any  kind  of  rate,  but  it  says: 
"You  have  the  power  to  do  the  things 
that  are  corrective  and  you  do  them." 
You  put  a  30-day  limitation  on  it.  I 
did  not  put  a  30 -day  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  the  committee 
did  and  the  gentleman  Is  the  author  of 
the  resolution.  I  would  presume  that 
he  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  because  I  know 
the  committee  would  not  have  done  what 
It  did  if  it  had  not  been  in  there.    The 

resolution  says 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  When  that  resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  me,  my  reason  in 
offering  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
eentleman  from  Texas  was  trying  to  get 


us  to  decide  upon  4V2  percent,  5  per- 
cent, or  5V2  percent. 

When  I  offered  this  resolution,  there 
Vf&s  the  greatest  sigh  of  relief  that  I 
have  heard  since  I  have  been  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  I  do  not  want 
to  detract  from  anything  that  has  been 
said  here,  since  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  was  the  author  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  bragged  about  it.  He  thought 
he  was  going  to  get  something  done. 
He  tliought  the  Federal  Reserve  was  go- 
ing to  pay  some  attention  to  it.  They 
should  have,  but  they  did  not.  They  do 
not  pay  any  more  attention  to  that  reso- 
lution than  they  paid  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  December  6. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  went  down  to  Johnson  City,  Tex., 
and  defied  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  said,  "Wait  for  the 
budget  to  come  in;  the  budget  is  going 
to  be  better  than  you  expect;  you  are 
going  to  destroy  tlie  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  budget."  But  tliey  did  it 
in  defiance  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  will  defy  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  they  will 
defy  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  now  has  the 
power  to  go  ahead  and  rai.se  rates? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right;  they 
have  the  same  power  that  the  Stephens 
bill  would  give  them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  They  now  have  every 
power  that  the  Stephens  bill  has.  They 
have  that  power  right  now.  It  will  not 
improve  the  situation  a  bit.  They  have 
defied  the  Congress  and  they  have  defied 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  it  unless  we 
direct  them  to  do  something  toward 
lowering  interest  rates. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
LennonI. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency the  following  question : 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  de- 
fied the  President.  Permit  me  to  ask  :ou, 
my  distingviished  friend,  why  is  it  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  wants 
the  Stephens  bill,  il  he  has  been  defied 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON. 

man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN. 


est  rates  and,  furthermore,  he  is  against 
inflation  and  is  for  lower  interest  rates 
as  an  anti-inflationary  measure.  So, 
since  he  is  for  stopping  inflation  and  is 
for  lowering  interest  rates,  he  is  bound 
to  be  for  our  bUl. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield  further, 
would  the  gentleman  state  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  want  the 
Stephens  bill  in  preference  to  the  Pat- 
man  bill ;  yes  or  no? 

tAr.  PATMAN.     I  do  not  know,  but 

Mr  LENNON.  Would  you  find  out 
and  let  us  know  today? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  just  check  and 
see  if  the  Piesident  is  against  our  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  know  he  is  not  for 
your  bill,  because  he  said  he  was  for  the 
Stephens  bill. 

I  just  say  check    and 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


PATMAN. 


Well,  1  would  not  say 
that  he  wants  that  in  preference  to  the 
bill  that  lowers  interest  rates.  He  would 
have  to  be  for  a  bill  that  lowers  interest 
rates  as  against  one  that  does  not,  for 
the  reason  that  every  time  he  says  "lower 
interest  rates,"  that  means  our  bill,  be- 
cause our  bill  is  the  only  one  that  makes 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  lowering  inter- 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr 
see. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  want  you  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  where  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  stands  on 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  the  President — 
and  I  have  known  him  all  my  hfe — you 
will  never  set  a  statement  from  him  say- 
ing that  he  will  be  against  a  bill  that 
lowers  interest  rates  and  fights  inflation. 
Mr.  LENNON  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman should  state  where  the  adminis- 
tration stands  on  this. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LENNON. 
man. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  that  there  is  no  question  as 
to  where  the  President  stands  on  this 
legislation.  I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  no  longer  than  yesterday, 
and  he  had  conferred  at  length  with  the 
Pre.sident.  Secretary  Fowler  is  100  per- 
cent behind  the  Stephens  substitute. 
And  if  our  chairman  wants  to  imply  that 
this  does  not  carry  with  it  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
then  I  think  that  this  is  stretching  the 
facts  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman 100  percent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallI. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the.se  2  m..nutes  to  ask  a  direct  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Does  the  President  of  the  United  States 
support  your  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  against  the  bill  H.R. 
14026.  He  cannot  be  agamst  it  because 
he  is  for  lower  interest  rates,  and  he  is 
against  inflation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  says — but  you  do  not 
have  it  from  the  President. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  you  do  not  have 
to  hear  it  from  the  President.  I  know 
that  they  have  misled  him,  tried  to.  and 
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I  have  told  him  that  they  were  misleading 
blm. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Who  has  done  that? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  In  the  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  President. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  as  of  noon  yesterday  I  heard  from 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  that  the  administra- 
tion unequivocally  supporte*!  Mr. 
Stepbems  proposed  substitute.  I  cannot 
see  how  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  infer  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  for  his  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  Inferring.  I 
am  just  saying  that  the  President  Is  not 
aeralnst  It.  Because  every  time  he  says 
he  is  for  lower  interest,  he  is  for  our  bill. 
because  our  bill  is  the  only  bill  that  has 
lower  Interest. 

Every  time  he  fights  inflation  he  is  for 
our  bill  because  our  bUl  will  fight  in- 
flation at  lower  interest  instead  of  caus- 
ing  inflation  with   higher   interest. 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia   [Mr. 

SlQTHl. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  Just  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  within  the  past  15  minutes  I 
read  from  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  which  was 
put  In  the  CoNCREssioNAL  Record,  In 
which  the  President  said  he  did  differ 
with  him.  And  he  made  a  public  state- 
ment the  other  day  at  a  press  conference, 
which  some  of  you  may  have  read  it  in 
the  press — that  he  was  for  the  Stephens 
bill. 

Now,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  not  be  for  the  Stephens  bill  and 
for  the  Patman  bill  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     You  say  he  could  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  This  Is  a  letter  from 
Henry  Fowler.  The  administration  had 
not  gotten  in  touch  with  me  or  to  tell 
me  what  they  wanted  in  my  bill,  but  this 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  speak- 
ing for  the  administration. 

It  is  addressed  to  me,  and  it  will  be 
put  in  the  Record  at  a  later  time. 

DCAK  Congressman  Stephens:  This  Is  in 
response  to  your  Inquiry  as  to  our  views 
with  respect  to  HJl.  17356,  introduced  by 
you  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Au- 
gust 24. 

H.R.  17256  Is  identical  to  8.  3687,  wlilch 
was  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Robertson  for  himself  and  Senator  Spark- 
man,  by  request,  the  enactment  of  which  the 
administration  endoraes  and  recommends. 

Mr.  WIDNAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  questloo. 


The  prevloua  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  |-econslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Houae  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HB.  14026),  to  prohibit  in- 
sured banks  from  issuing  negotiable  in- 
terest-bearing or  discoimted  notes,  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtednesj. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  %'as  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  Of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14026.  with 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.      . 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  will 
be  recognized  tor  2  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI  will 
be  recognized  for  2  hours.  The  Chair 
recogniizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  mlntres. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  before  us  this 
afternoon.  UR.  14026,  is  quite  simple 
and  quite  cleat. 

Is  this  89th  Congress  In  favor  of  low- 
interest  rates  or  high-interest  rates? 
The  American  people  of  both  political 
parties  and  oi  all  political  opinions  are 
waiting  to  hear  our  answer  to  this 
question. 

Will  this  be  the  Congress  that  reversed 
the  trend  and  started  the  country  back 
on  the  road  to  low-interest  rates?  Or  will 
this  be  a  do-hothing  Congress  that  sat 
by  while  intarest  rates  rose  to  alltlme 
highs? 

Which  record  do  we  want  to  carry  be- 
fore the  people  in  November? 

H.R.  14026  Is  the  only  low-interest  bill 
pending  before  this  House.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  It  is  the  only  bill 
that  deals  directly  with  the  question  of 
high  interest  rates.  This  is  the  bill  which 
was  reported  by  a  19-to-9  vote  in  your 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  It  is 
the  only  bill  on  this  subject  which  has 
been  heard  by  a  committee  of  this  House. 
So,  to  my  ooUeagues  who  want  to  vote 
for  low  interost  rates,  I  urge  you  to  keep 
the  issue  focUsed  on  this  bill,  HR.  14026. 
I  urge  you  to  keep  the  issue  focused  on 
the  question  of  low  interest  rates  versus 
high  Interest  rates.  That  is  the  question 
before  us  here  today. 

UH.  14026  -would  roll  back  to  4'2  per- 
cent the  interest  that  banks  may  pay  on 
time  deposits  under  $100,000.  This  would 
move  more  money  into  the  home  mort- 
gage market.  H.R.  14026  would  correct 
part  of  the  serious  miscalculations  made 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last  De- 
cember when  interest  rates  were  raised 
37;  2  percent. 

Most  important,  H.R.  14026  would  put 
the  89th  Congress  squarely  on  record  for 


low  interest  rates  and  against  high  In- 
terest rates.  It  would  be  a  clear  mandate 
to  the  Pedersd  Reserve  Board  that  this 
Congress  wants  lower  interest  rates. 
This  would  be  a  giant  step  forward  in 
bringing  down  interest  rates  throughout 
the  entire  economy. 

Our  bill  is  emergency  temporary  legis- 
lation which  recognizes  serious  problems 
facing  our  homebuilding  Industry,  the 
small  businessman, jthe  farmer,  and  the 

consxxnier — everyone  who  must  borrow 
money  to  survive. 

H  R.  14026  would  expire  on  August  1, 
1967.  In  the  meantime,  the  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
Interest  rate  question  in  depth  and  brine 
up  permanent  legislation. 

Your  committee  will  start  an  imme- 
diate study — that  is,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency — after  passage  of 
this  bill  so  that  the  90th  Congress  can 
act  on  permanent  legislation  in  this  area. 
Mr.  Chairman,  an  effort,  of  course, 
will  be  made  to  sidetrack  this  committee 
bill  and  to  substitute  another  bill,  H  R 
17255,  which  was  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Robert  Stephens.  This  bill  was  not 
introduced  until  August  24.  No  hearing's 
have  been  held  on  the  Stephens  bill  by 
any  committee  of  this  House. 

Bringing  up  H.R.  17255  in  this  manner 
raises  serious  questions  about  orderly 
lecflslative  process.  However,  I  am  quite 
willing  for  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  bill,  H.R.  14026  to  be  laid 
alongside  this  latecomer.  I  say  this,  Mr 
Chairman,  because  of  the  drastic  and 
far-reaching  differences  between  these 
two  measures. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee bill.  H.R.  14026,  is  a  low-interest  bill 
It  will  help  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 
The  Federal  Reserve /Stephens  bill 
H.R.  17255,  Is  a  high-interest  bill.  It  is 
inflationary.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  pemv/. 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates— up, 
up.  up. 

The  country,  faced  with  the  economic 
strains  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  H.R.  17255.  Even 
in  peacetime,  H.R.  17255  would  be  a  bad 
bill.  But  with  the  country  faced  with 
the  need  to  finance  massive  war  expendi- 
tures, we  play  with  economic  dynamite 
when  we  consider  enacting  this  "the  sky 
is  the  limit"  interest  rate  bill. 

No,  my  colleagues,  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want  this  Congress  to  paps 
the  buck  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
The  American  people,  already  tragica.l. 
hurt  by  high  interest  rates,  do  not  want 
their  fate  traded  off  to  the  high  interest 
boys  at  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  people 
want  action  by  their  elected  representa- 
tives. That  is  what  H.R.  14026  gives 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  as  well  be 
frank  here  today.  With  two  bUls  before 
us.  the  House  is  faced  with  the  prospec; 
for  a  lot  of  smokescreening  and  a  lot  of 
confusion.  No  doubt  some  will  be 
tempted  to  escape  behind  this  smoke- 
screen and  avoid  a  clear-cut  vote  on  low 
interest  versus  high  interest. 

But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Let  us 
not  try  to  fool  the  American  public.  In 
my  38  years  in  Congress.  I  have  gained 
great  respect  for  the  ability  of  the  public 
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to  cut  through  the  legislative  fog  and 
discover  just  what  we  do  on  any  particu- 
lar issue. 

It  will  be  the  same  on  this  issue.  We 
cannot  dodge  the  issue  and  we  cannot 
dodge  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  harsh 
effects  of  high  interest  rates  have  crept 
into  every  one  of  the  435  congressional 
districts  represented  by  members  of  this 
body.  No  area  has  escaped.  There  may 
be  a  few  congressional  districts  where 
high  interest  rates  are  popular,  but  I  do 
not  have  personal  knowledge  of  these 
places. 

But,  I  go  on  the  assumption  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  fed  up  with  high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  are  in  a  mood  to  hold  someone 
responsible  for  this  monetarj'  mess.  If 
we  In  the  Congress  lie  down  on  the  job 
and  do  nothing,  I  am  certain  that  we  will 
see  some  concrete  action  on  the  part  of 
the  voters  in  November.  That  is  the  way 
a  democracy  does  and  should  operate. 

This  Congress  has  waited  dangerously 
long  to  take  action  on  interest  rates. 
But,  now  H.R.  14026  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act.  It  gives  each  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  for  low  ijiter- 
est  rates.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

WHAT    H.R.    14026    WOULD    DO 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
is  overwhelmingly  for  H.R.  14026.  even 
without  minority  support.  Tliis  bill  con- 
tains one  really  crucial  provision.  That 
is  a  temporary,  flexible  4'2-percent  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  on  time  deposits  under 
$100,000  in  commercial  banks.  As  much 
as  I  am  opposed  to  legislation  giving  the 
rich  a  special  advantage,  the  Committee 
felt  that  the  money  market  type  CD's 
must  be  gradually  phased  out  by  the 
Government  rather  than  subjecting  them 
to  even  a  temporary  4'2-percent  ceiling. 
The  bill  provides  instead  maintaining 
the  present  5'2-percent  ceiling  until 
August  1,  1967,  the  same  date  the  412- 
percent  ceiling  in  the  bill  would  also 
expire. 

Now  some  people  will  argue  that  it  is 
unwise  to  legislate  a  rigid  ceiling.  They 
are  really  trying  to  confuse  the  issue, 
because  the  truth  is  that  this  ceiling  is 
not  rigid.  It  is  a  model  of  flexibility.  In 
addition  to  being  temporary,  specific 
provision  is  made  giving  the  banking 
agencies  discretion  to  increase  tlie  4'2- 
and  51 2-percent  ceilings  upon  approval 
of  the  President.  Furthermore,  exten- 
sive "grandfather"  provisions  reduce  the 
impact  upon  presently  outstanding  time 
deposits  by  permitting,  in  many  cases, 
renewal  at  present  rates,  even  though  in 
excess  of  AV2  percent.  Naturally,  the 
ceiling  would  not  affect  any  deposits  at 
all  prior  to  expiration.  On  top  of  all 
this,  section  7  of  the  committee  bill 
would  provide  relief  on  an  individual 
basis  to  any  bank  with  liquidity  problems 
due  to  overextending  themselves  in  CD's 
not  renewed  because  of  enactment  of 
this  bill.  Of  course,  if  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\e  lowered  interest  rates  generally  as 
the  committee  report  demands,  then 
banks  would  have  no  CD  "run-off"  prob- 
lems at  alL 


Rcmember.  this  bill  does  not  affect 
savings  deposits  amounting  to  about  $90 
billion  in  member  baiiks.  nor  tlie  large 
CD's  amounting  to  $17  billion.  It  applies 
only  to  consumer  CD's  amounting  to 
about  $19  billion.  Now  $19  billion  is  a 
huge  sum,  yet  according  to  the  latest 
available  figures  out  of  this  $19  bil- 
lion of  CD's  only  one-half  are  pay- 
ing over  4'~j  percent.  So  this  bill 
would  affect  only  about  SIO  billion  of  a 
total  of  $130  billion  in  interest-bearing 
defwsits  in  member  banks.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  this  total  is  in  just  310  member 
banks,  all  with  total  depo^its  exceeding 
SlOO  million.  So  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  banks  would  be  affected,  and  the  bill 
specifically  directs  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  come  to  their  assistance  if  problems 
arise.  And.  of  course,  if  an  increase 
above  4'j  percent  is  advisable,  the  bill 
provides  for  it. 

Tlie  people  who  wring  their  hands  over 
a  so-called  rigid  rate,  which  this  4-2  per- 
cent is  certainly  not,  are  raising  a  phony 
is.«;ure  because  they  object  to  Congress 
tellin?  the  Federal  Reserve,  "You  made 
a  lenible  mistake  on  December  6,  1965. 
Since  you  refuse  to  correct  it  yourself, 
Con'ire.'^s  will  take  a  hand  in  the  matter 
in  the  public  interest." 

There  are  literally  dozens  of  specific, 
statutory  percentage  and  dollar  amounts 
in  our  financial  laws.  Need  I  mention 
them,  the  list  is  almost  endless.  And 
ihe.'ie  ceilint;s  and  limits  are  permanent 
while  the  4'2  percent  is  only  temporaiy, 
I  might  add. 

That  this  rigidity  argument  is  phony 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  4  percent 
ceiling  on  savings  accounts  has  been 
static  for  over  4  years.  Savincs  accounts 
and  consumer  CD's  are  identical  for  all 
practical  purposes.  While  you  can  argue 
that  .some  flexibility  is  desirable  with  re- 
spect to  money  market  CD's — which  I 
think  should  be  abolished — the  argument 
that  consumer  CD's  must  be  considered 
ju.st  like  money  market  instruments,  in- 
stead of  like  savings  accounts  which  they 
really  are,  is  pure  hogwash. 

This  4'2-percent  ceiling  in  our  bill 
would  thus  have  a  minimal  impact  on 
outstanding  bank  interest-bearing  de- 
posits. But  it  would  without  question 
cool  off  the  rate  war  and  bring  more 
money  into  the  housing  market,  thus  re- 
ducing mortgage  interest  rates  and  ex- 
orbitant cost  of  acquinng  a  home. 

No  the  Stephens  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  represents  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  certain 
Ti-easury  ofBcials.  With  all  due  respect 
to  my  colleague  from  Georgia,  his 
amendment  does  not  contain  a  specific 
provision  providing  for  lower  interest 
rates.  It  merely  gives  more  discretion  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  which  caused  this 
terrible,  inflationarj'  rate  war  in  the  first 
place.  This  is  tantamount  to  giving  them 
a  medal  for  the  current  monetarj'  mess. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Stephens 
bill  is  S.  3867.  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  That  committee  held 
hearings  on  this  bill,  along  with  Senator 
Sparkm.an's  bill,  S.  3529.  which  does  con- 
tain a  4 '^-percent  ceiling.  The  Senate 
committee  hsis  failed  to  report  out  the 
Federal  Reserv'e  bill.    In  fact,  though  the 


hearing  \\as  held  August  4,  it  has  yet  to 
be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  Evidently,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  must  not  think 
very  highly  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bill 
after  all  their  rush  to  consider  it.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  with  it. 

This  Federal  Reserve-Stephens 
amendment  is  not  a  bill  to  lower  interest 
rates.  Only  the  committee  bill  is  for 
lower  interest  rates.  Only  a  vote  to  re- 
tain the  4'2-percent  ceiling  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  a  vote  for  lower  interest 
rates.  Just  because  you  may  vote  ioi- 
H.R.  14026  on  final  passage  is  not  a  vote 
for  lower  interest  rates,  if  the  Stephens 
amendment  deleting  the  4'2-percent 
ceilmg  is  adopted.  You  must  make  your 
choice  either  for  low  Interest  rates  or 
high  interest  rates  on  the  rollcall  vote  on 
ti.e  Stephens  amendment.  If  you  vote 
for  the  Stephens  amendment,  your  vote  is 
not  against  high  interest  rates  and  for 
low  interest  rates.  This  rollcall  vote  will 
be  the  most  imix)rtant  vote  for  the  rest  of 
tliis  session  and  which  the  voters  in  tlw 
primaries  and  iii  the  fast  approaching 
.ueneral  elections  will  surely  weigh  verj- 
lieavily.  Democratic  Members  should  be 
especially  mindful  of  our  great  party 
IJlatforms  of  1960  and  1964  criticizing 
traditionally  hiyh  interest  rates  under 
the  Repubhcans.  while  making  a  solid 
li'.edge  t^  the  people  for  low  interest  rates 
under  the  Democrats. 

Just  to  reemphasize  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  Stephens  amendment  pre 
poles  apart  on  this  interest  rate  question, 
let  me  turn  for  a  brief  moment  to  the 
testimony  before  tlie  Senate  committee 
by  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Barr  on  the 
lack  of  even  a  temporary  rate  ceiling  in 
the  Federal  Reserve's  bill.  To  a  question 
by  Senator  Doucl.^s  asking  Mr.  Barr  if 
he  knew  what  rate  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  nas  in  mmd,  Mr.  Barr  truthfully 
admitted:  "No.  sir,  we  don't." 

Now  is  this  the  kind  of  bill  the  public 
expects  or  wants?  Does  this  Federal 
Reserve-Stephens  amendment  represent 
concrete  action  by  Congress  to  brinp 
high  interest  rates  down,  or  is  it  just 
dodging  the  issue  and  letting  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  not  Congress  run  our  mone- 
tary system? 

The  committee  bill's  4>i>-percent  tem- 
porary ceiling  is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders, 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  the  United 
States  Savings  k  Loan  League,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
and  just  about  everyone  else  for  lower 
interest  rates.  Many  bankers  arc  op- 
posed to  these  high  rates  and  agree  that 
it  would  take  a  4'-2-percent  ceiling  to 
stop  the  high  interest  rate  war.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  telegram  from  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  which  appears  on  page  613  of 
our  printed  hearings  on  HJR.  14026. 
Even  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  admits  that  a  5-percent  ceiling 
would  not  be  effective  because  out  of 
the  total  of  14,000  banks  only  a  tiny 
liandful— about  200 — are  paying  over  i 
percent  on  consumer  CD's. 

And  just  as  significant  as  their  support 
for  the  4'2-percent  ceiling  is  the  fact 
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that  each  and  everyone  of  the  orgsuilza- 
tions  I  have  just  mentioned  who  are  for 
lower  Interest  rates  have  come  out  pub- 
licly specifically  against  the  Stephens 
amendment.  They  have  done  this 
simply  because  of  their  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Stephens  amendment  for 
bringing  Interest  rates  down  by  channel- 
ing money  back  Into  its  traditional  pat- 
terns. The  homebullders  are  opposed 
to  the  Stephens  amendment  for  an  addi- 
tional reason.  That  reason  is  that  the 
committee  bill  asks  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  give  particular  attention  to  the  mort- 
gage market  In  its  open  market  opera- 
tions, while  the  Stephens  langujige  con- 
fuses the  issue  by  making  all  Govern- 
ment obligations  eligible  for  Federal  Re- 
serve open  market  purchase.  Not  that 
this  is  necessarily  bad,  but  as  a  legal 
matter  it  destroys  the  expression  of  con- 
gressional Intent  that  special  considera- 
tion be  given  to  housing  and  the  mort- 
gage market. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  overall  intent 
and  purpose  of  H.R.  14026,  as  reported, 
by  reading  the  last  section  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

TXEND  IN  INTEREST  BATES 

Your  committee  deplores  the  continuing 
upward  trend  in  Interest  rates  that  Is  per- 
vading the  entire  economy.  The  current 
situation  as  far  as  our  public  policies  are 
concerned  Is  substantially  comparable  to 
that  which  existed  during  World  War  II.  At 
that  time,  specific  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  profiteering  from  discriminatory  high 
interest  rates  while  meeting  the  tremendous 
demands  of  war  upon  the  economy.  Speclfl- 
cally.  Interest  rates  were  maintained  at  rea- 
sonable levels  In  order  to  pay  for  the  war 
by  the  fairest  and  most  economical  means. 

Your  conamlttee,  recognizing  the  similarity 
between  that  time  and  the  present,  strong- 
ly believes  that  Interest  rates  should  again 
be  held  to  reasonable  limits,  and  not  allowed 
to  Increase  at  current  unprecedented  rates. 
Furthermore,  your  committee  Is  In  favor  of 
reversing  this  trend.  Lower  interest  rates 
will  not  only  reduce  the  monumental  bur- 
den of  carrying  the  public  debt,  but  will,  in 
addition,  provide  for  appropriate  and  proper 
resource  allocation  which  has  been  dis- 
rupted In  large  part  due  to  the  current  rate 
war  Involving  various  financial  institutions 
engaged  in  unsound  competition  for  savings 
and  time  deposits.  Substantial  sentiment 
exists  within  the  committee  for  action  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  move  in  an 
expeditious  and  orderly  manner  toward  low- 
er Interest  rates. 

While  the  committee  took  no  action  to 
lower  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  payable 
on  time  deposits  in  amounts  of  $100,000 
and  above,  it  Is  the  firm  hope  of  your  com- 
mittee that  this  rate,  and  all  others  soon 
will  be  reduced  so  as  to  reestablish  stable 
competitive  relationships  among  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion that  always  occurs  in  our  economy  with- 
in the  consumer,  business,  and  public  sectors 
when  interest  rates  rise  sharply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  World  War  II  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  raised  inter- 
est rates  from  100  percent  to  several 
thousand  percent  on  short-term  Govern- 
ment obligations.  They  have  raised 
long-term  rates. 

During  a  12-year  period,  before  and 
during  and  after  World  War  U,  we  had 
Interest  rates  that  were  low,  none  above 
2.5  percent.  When  this  country  was  de- 
livered to  the  opposite  party  In  January 
1953,  the  rates  were  still  2.5  percent  and 
lower — and  lower. 


If  our  Republican  friends  had  kept 
those  rates  as  they  were  when  we  deliv- 
ered the  country  to  them,  which  were 
good  for  15  to  20  years  before  that  time, 
our  national  debt  today  would  be  $40  bil- 
lion less,  and  Instead  of  paying  $13  bil- 
lion a  year  on  our  national  debt,  we 
would  be  paying  one-half  that  much. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween what  wa  contend  and  what  our  Re- 
publican friends  contend  on  this.  They 
have  been  telling  us  in  words  and 
speeches  for  weeks,  that  they  are  the  low- 
interest  party.  We  are  for  low  interest, 
they  say. 

All  right.  We  had  a  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced, hearings  were  held  for  weeks, 
and  the  committee  voted,  by  19  to  9  for 
it.  This  is  tha  bill  before  the  House  now, 
H.R.  14026. 

Our  Republican  friends  not  only  did 
not  support  it— not  one  of  them  was  for 
low  interest— but  they  actually  filed  a 
minority  view  and  made  a  pitch  for  at 
least  5-percent  interest.  So  now  they 
are  arguing  for  5 -percent  interest  as 
against  our  4.5  percent. 

What  does  that  mean  dollarwisc?  I 
will  show  what  it  means.  We  have  in  our 
Nation  today  debts  aggregating  $1  tril- 
lion, 300  billion.  As  we  know,  there  is 
only  one  difference  between  a  billion  and 
a  trillion,  and  that  is  a  trillion  is  a  thou- 
sand times  a  billion.  That  is  our  total 
debt. 

If  we  raise  interest  rates  on  that  by 
one-half  of  1  percent,  that  is  $6,500 
million. 

What  could  we  do  with  $6.5  billion'' 
First,  we  could  restore  many  slum  com- 
munities in  tl*?  Nation  with  that  money. 
We  could  remove  the  ghettos  and  have 
instead  good,  nice,  comfortable  homes, 
properly  serviced  and  convenienced  with 
that  $6.5  billion.  We  could  do  a  lot 
for  education  with  the  money  repre- 
sented by  that  one-half  of  1  percent 
interest. 

We  could  do  a  lot  for  the  student  loan 
program.  The  student  loan  program  is 
failing  because  of  high  interest  rates. 

Now.  the  difference  l>etween  what  we 
are  contending  for  here,  4'i2  percent, 
and  what  our  Republican  friends  are 
contending  for.  at  least  5  percent,  is  $6.5 
billion  a  year.  We  would  have  to  take 
that  much  more  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  We  would  pick  their  pockets 
for  that  much  money. 

This  is  the  question.  Will  we  make 
the  people  pay  out  more  money  for  in- 
terest, $6.5  billion  a  year,  or  will  we  use 
that  money  to  relieve  distress  in  the 
United  Statea*  to  relieve  the  pockets  of 
poverty,  to  give  people  better  education, 
better  health  care,  and  many  other 
things? 

Just  imagine  our  national  debt  today, 
my  friends.  We  are  paying  twice  as 
much  as  we  would  have  to  pay  under  rea- 
sonable rates  df  interest,  that  were  tested 
for  15  or  20  years.  We  know  that  low- 
interest  rates  will  work.  It  did  work  in 
times  of  prosperity  and  of  distress. 

IXiring  the  years  from  1939  through 
1951,  12  years,  we  had  12  or  15  million 
people  sometimes  unemployed.  We  had 
hunger.  We  bad  distress.  We  had  star- 
vation. 


Then  we  had  a  war,  and  everybody 
made  money.  They  had  it  In  their  pock- 
ets. They  had  it  In  their  bank  accounts. 
We  were  shooting  away  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  day  on  the  battlefield  ■ 
We  had  everything  it  took  to  make  for 
the  most  ruinous  type  of  inflation  in 
America.  But  we  did  not  have  Inflation 
of  that  type.  All  through  this  period  we 
had  even  interest  rates,  low  Interest 
rates.    It  saved  our  country. 

Are  we  going  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining 
our  country  here,  when  we  are  in  a  war. 
and  of  making  the  war  cost  excessively 
hi5h  and  things  like  that?  Or  are  we 
going  back  to  the  low  interest  rate  policy 
that  is  proven  to  be  good? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
the  time  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
there  were  controls  in  the  economy,  price 
controls,  and  wage  controls? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  some  price 
controls. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  And  food  stamps,  and 
rationing? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying.     I  will  answer. 

Yes,  we  had  some  controls,  but  those 
controls  were  not  effective  except  when 
the  patriotic  fervor  kind  of  encouraged 
a  good  citizen  to  go  along  with  them 
When  the  hours  were  dark  in  the  war 
we  had  no  trouble  about  controls. 
Everybody  observed  them.  But  the  very 
minute  things  looked  better,  it  was  hard 
to  keep  the  controls  in  force. 

The  point  is,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  kept  interest  rates  even  and  we  kept 
the  national  debt  down.  With  low  in- 
terest rates  we  saved  the  people  billion.? 
and  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  point  is,  my  friends,  will  we  re- 
store this  country  to  reasonable  interest 
rates,  or  will  we  encourage  them  to  go 
on  up  and  up  and  up,  as  the  Stephens 
bill  would  have  us  do?  There  is  nothing; 
in  the  Stephens  bill  that  even  asks  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  lower  rates.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  necessary,  because 
they  have  already  ignored  us  and 
thumbed  their  nose  at  us.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Stephens  bill  in  the  direc- 
tion of  low  interest  rates.  Absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;:entleman  yield? 

^Tr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  bill  the  gentlcmar. 
has  introduced,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
clamp  a  4'2-percent  rate  ceiling  on  the 
rates  commercial  banks  could  pay  on 
deposits  of  $100,000  or  less,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  On  consumer  certif- 
icates of  deposit;  that  is  correct.  But 
that  is  not  all.  That  is  not  a  rigid  rate. 
It  is  flexible,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Yes.    It  could  go  down. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  could  go  up. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  could  go  up  if  the 
President  wished. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  President  will 
work  in  the  public  interest.  We  have  to 
assume  that. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Suppose  there  is  a  bank 
which  has  deposits  with  4%  percent. 


If  your  bill  becomes  law,  the  depositors 
who  vote  certificates  of  deposit  for  4V2 
percent  will  be  faced  with  the  question 
of  shrinking  the  quantities  at  4V2  Per- 
cent or  investing  in  something  else.  Is 
that  not  so?  Suppose  with  the  money 
market  as  it  is  and  with  the  capital  mar- 
ket offering  unique  opportimities,  with 
Government  obligations  going  up  to  6 
percent,  suppose  that  the  depositors  did 
a  not  unusual  thing  that  chose  to  Invest 
their  funds  no  longer  in  the  institution 
where  they  have  been  receiving  4^4  or  5 
percent,  but  suppose  they  go  to  the  stock 
market  or  to  other  areas  of  the  capital 
market.  Then  what  happens  to  that  fi- 
nancial institution  or  to  that  commercial 
bank?     What  happens,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wait  a  minute.  Since 
you  have  asked  the  question,  let  me  tell 
you. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  happens  when 
the  deposits  of  that  bank  become  sub- 
stantially reduced?  Does  it  not  cast 
them  more  to  do  business  and  will  it  not 
be  necessary  for  them  in  fact  to  in- 
crease their  interest  rates,  driving  up  the 
cost  of  living? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  But  we  have  anticipated 
their  argument.  We  have  anticipated 
that  criticism.  We  have  what  is  known 
as  the  grandfather  clause  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

That  means  if  they  have  been  paying 
it  in  the  past,  they  can  continue  to  pay 
it  in  the  future  from  now  until  kingdom 
come.  We  have  made  every  provision  or 
any  provision  against  any  set  of  facts 
that  would  cause  a  liquidity  problem. 
That  is  what  the  gentleman  is  talkin.? 
about — a  liquidity  problem.  But  we 
cannot  have  such  a  problem  under  this 
bill  because  we  have  anticipated  all  those 
thinc;s  and  we  have  it  fixed  so  that  we 
will  never  have  any  liquidity  problem. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Does  not  this  present 
a  question  of  discrimination?  I  am 
familiar  with  the  grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  bring  that  up 
later.  I  do  not  have  time  to  discuss  it 
now.  At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  place 
a  telegram  from  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
respected  economists,  Mr.  Johii  Kenneth 
Galbraith: 

Newfane.  Vt  . 

September  6,  1909. 
Congressman  Wricht  Patmm*. 
Home  Banking  and  Currency  Cornmittec, 
Hotae  0/  Representatiies. 
Wa-ihington,  B.C.: 

Do  count  me  In  strong  s\ipport  of  sound 
principle  expressed  in  H.R.  14026.  I  truft 
tliat  this  bill  win  be  passed  and  hope  you 
will  continue  your  efforts  to  moderate  inter- 
cut rates  and  substitute  reliance  on  less 
a.mgerotis  and  more  equitable  forms  of 
restraint. 

John  Kennxth  GALBRAriH. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 


t!iO  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Mr.  Ashley,  vote  to 
amend  that  particular  bill  so  we  can  put 
in  the  grandfather  clause  to  protect  the 


people   who    have   contracts   with   the 
bank? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairmsin,  what  was 
the  vote  in  the  committee  on  the  bill 
H.R.  14026? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     It  was  19  to  9. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  wliai  was  the  vote, 
if  any,  on  the  substitute  proposal? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  recall  any 
vole  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Was  it  ever  considered 
by  the  committee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  it  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  You  are  buying  a  pis 
in  a  poke  if  you  buy  the  Steplicns  bill. 
You  do  not  know  what  is  in  it.  No  com- 
mittee has  passed  on  it.  Tliey  just 
brought  it  in  from  the  outside. 

Let  me  spend  just  a  few  moments  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  just  what  is 
happening  all  across  this  eicat  land  of 
ours  Is  it  inaccurate  to  say  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  money  and  interest 
rate  panic?  I  certainly  hope  that  this  is 
not  tnie.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
certainly  not  true  to  say  that  people  who 
are  informed  on  the  money  and  interest 
rate  question  arc  not  desperately  worried. 

On  the  broad  economic  level,  let  me 
just  mention  recent  comments  from  two 
money  market  experts  speaking  directly 
from  Wall  Street.  Just  the  other  day, 
Robert  V.  Roosa.  former  Federal  Flcserve 
and  high  Tieasury  Dcpaitment  official 
stated  that  interest  rates  are  danrrcr- 
O'osly  high.  A  top  man  at  Goodbody  & 
Co.  says  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  fui'thcr  tightens  money  as  they 
are  threatening  to  do,  "a  wave  of  bank- 
ruptcies would  hit  this  country.  It  would 
include  a  few  banks." 

So  what  are  the  clues,  the  indications 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  now  moving  in  this  direction? 
They  are  so  secretive  that  even  Congress 
does  not  know  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
intends  to  do  until  after  the  fact,  until 
the  damage  is  already  done.  The  Au- 
gust 26  Washington  Po.=t  carries  the 
following  statement  by  Hoban  Rowcn: 
A  hint  that  the  upward  course  of  record 
high  interest  rates  is  not  likely  to  be  halted 
any  time  soon  was  given  in  a  nioment  of 
urusu.il  candor  yesterday  by  a  Gc.ernor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Begird,  the  agency  that 
has  most   to  do  with  monetary  policy. 

This  was  in  response  to  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  G-overnor  Daanes  prediction 
of  August  25.  All  the  indicatioirs  clearly 
suppoit  this  prediction.  Tl-,e  growth  in 
the  money  supply  is  slowing  down  to  a 
halt,  due  to  Federal  Resei-ve  action,  the 
Federal  Resen-e  has  iiicreased  reserves 
against  time  deposits  by  50  percent,  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  warning  banks  to  cur- 
tail loans  to  businessmen.  Naturally, 
only  the  small,  not  the  large,  business 
will  feel  the  full  jarring  impact  of  higher 
interest  arid  tighter  credit.  Business 
Week  magazine  in  its  August  28  issue 
commented : 

Companies  in  general — and  giant  corpora- 
tions in  particular— are  the  favorite  custom- 
ers of  the  banks,  thev  are  the  last  to  feel  the 


effects  of  a  credit  pinch.  U.S.  banks  hare 
done  everything  they  could  to  accommodate 
the  credit  demands  of  their  best  customer.^. 
A  top  official  of  one  of  America's  largest 
equipment  leasing  companies  said  Just  la.=t 
week  that  smaller  firms  "are  shut  off  at  the 
banks  because  the  giants  have  all  the  credit 
tied  up." 

It  is  so  unrealistic  to  supjx)se  that  the 
banks,  the  big  banks,  will  cut  down  on 
loans  to  the  large  corpoi-ations  as  well  as 
the  small.  Is  a  small  business  in  Nev%- 
York  represented  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Chase  Manhattan  or  First  Na- 
tional City.  Arc  the  largest,  most  pKiwer- 
ful  corporations  in  the  Nation  repre- 
sented on  the  boards  of  these  monolithic 
financial  giants?  Why  of  coui'se  they 
ai-e. 

So  the  Federal  Reserve  is  stubbornly 
and  typically  pursuing  policies  which  wi.i 
lead  to  the  destnaction  of  thousands  of 
small  businesses,  thousands  of  homt- 
builders.  and  as  surely  as  night  foUov  s 
day  to  our  general  economic  prosperity. 
It  hat  always  worked  that  way.  Why 
should  1966  be  an  exception.  Vv"ho  in 
this  Chamber  can  stand  up  today  and 
say  with  assui'ance  that  President  Tioi- 
man  is  wrong  when  lie  said  just  10  days 
ago  that  high  interest  rates  might  cause 
recession  and  depression  and  at  a  mini- 
mum curb  the  economy  in  ways  that  are 
haphazaid  and  ii:iequitable?  Han-y 
Truman  knows  the  problem  we  in  Con- 
gress now  face  on  this  issue. 

In  1951,  in  the  midst  of  the  Korean 
war,  tiie  Federal  Reserve  threatened  to 
hike  interest  rates  but  the  President 
stood  up  for  the  public  and  our  soldiers 
fighting  the  Chinese  Reds  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  backed  down.  But  since 
1952  when  the  Federal  Reserve  seized  its 
indejjendence  illegally  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  under  Mr.  Eisenhower,  in- 
terest rates  have  soared.  They  have 
more  than  doubled  while  the  national 
debt  increased  21  percent  since  then,  in- 
terest on  that  debt  has  increased  well 
over  100  percent.  Do  we  want  the  89th 
Congress  to  be  for  higher  interest  rates 
rather  than  lower  interest  rates?  Of 
course  not.  Let  there  be  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  the  only  proposal  before 
this  Congi-ess  to  lower  interest  rates  is 
H.R.  14026  containing  the  4'2-percent 
teniporaiT  rate  ceiling  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  This  is  our  only  chance  to 
m.ake  our  position  clear  and  to  send  the 
Federal  Resoive  a  message  that  may 
save  our  economic  prosperity  from 
destruction. 

How  can  we  defend  the  fact  that  the 
annual  interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
the  next  largest  single  item  in  the 
budget  after  defense  exi>cnditures?  It 
is  more  than  $13  billion  and  climbin.g 
swiftly.  How  can  we  Congressmen  de- 
fend the  highest  interest  rates  in  45 
years? 

How  can  we  justify  to  the  votei-s  the 
extra  $47  billion  they  will  spend  just  this 
year  because  of  interest  rate  hikes  since 
1952?  The  September  2  issue  of 
"Scojje."  the  weekly  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Home  Builders  states  that  every  month 
that  passes  shows  an  increase  in  home 
mortgage  interest  rates  over  the  previous 
month.    Scope   says   that   the   average 
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rate  on  conventional  loans  for  purchase 
of  new  homes  was  6.12  percent,  up  from 

6.07  percent  in  June.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  said  that: 

July's  rloe  In  rates  continued  the  upward 
trend  that  has  prevailed  since  last  year.  Of 
course,  these  hlgb  rates  do  not  reflect  the 
exaction  of  extra  Interest  through  the  evil 
"point"  system,  which  In  one  case  brought 
to  my  attention  was  12  percent:  8  percent  Is 
very  common.  That  is  In  addition  to  the 
stated  rate  of  Interest.  As  the  result  of 
generally  tight  credit  market  conditions  and 
reduced  savings  flows  to  mortgage  lending 
institutions." 

That  same  issue  of  Sco[>e  con;,ains  a 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  H.R.  14026. 
and  the  4  Vi -percent  temporary  ceiling  in 
particular.  Larry  Blackmon,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  stated  in  a  recent  letU^r  to  all 
Members  of  the  House : 

While  we  hesitate  to  advocate  (conomlc 
controls,  we  recognize  that  in  this  situation 
there  is  need  of  a  breathing  sjiell.  As  an 
editorial  in  Business  Week  magazine  of 
August  6  so  aptly  pointed  out.  "regulatory 
authorities  sometimes  forget  that  banking 
Is  not  like  other  businesses  and  that  it  does 
not  benefit  from  the  sort  of  hamnier-and- 
tongs  competition  that  Is  healthy  In  manu- 
facturing or  retailing.  Banks  do  not  deal 
In  canned  goods  or  shoes.  They  deiil  in  the 
money  supply  of  the  country  and  i.he  sav- 
ings of  Its  citizens." 

Last  April,  savings  outflows  from  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associaticns  and 
mutual  savings  banks  amountec.  to  $1 
billion.  While  the  savings  banks  recov- 
ered somewhat  in  July,  savings  and  loan 
outflows  incresised  to  $1.25  billion.  This 
is  truly  an  emergency  situation.  These 
vrithdrawals  represent  thrift  accounts 
going  into  consumer  certificates  of  de- 
posit in  a  few  larger  city  banks  which 
are  paying  in  excess  of  5-percent  inter- 
est. This  is  just  that  much  less  money 
available  for  home  loans.  How  many 
banks  are  now  in  the  home  mortgage 
market?  This  money  is  instead  going 
into  high  yielding  consumer  loans  and 
into  loans  to  big  business  to  finance  plant 
and  equipment  investment. 

Homebuilding  has  shrunk  by  more 
than  40  percent  since  January  1964. 
The  July  annual  rate  of  housing  starts 
for  1966  is  just  over  1  million,  down  from 

1.8  million  in  January  1964.  By  Decem- 
ber the  rate  will  likely  fall  to  900,000 
starts  with  no  improvement  in  sight  for 
1967.  The  United  States  Savings  &  Loan 
Leag:ue  rep>ort«  that  lending  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  homebuilders 
and  buyers  tumbled  45  percent  in  July, 
the  least  In  8  years.  With  savings  and 
loans  the  single  largest  source  of  the  Na- 
tion's home  mortgage  loans,  small 
wonder  that  Americans  find  themselves 
unable  to  buy  or  to  sell  homes.  Small 
wonder  that  the  housing  industry  which 
employs  800,000  people  faces  complete 
disaster. 

Colleagues,  these  cold  statistics  do  not 
begin  to  reveal  the  personal  heartache, 
misery,  and  grief  now  experienced  by  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  We  will  never 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  tragic  impact 
of  present  Government  monetary  policies 
on  the  public.  That  starts  are  down  40 
or  50  percent  or  that  rates  are  up  to  over 
6  percent  with  8  points  charged  does  not 
begin  to  tell  the  full  story.     A  story  that 


can  only  get  worse  and  more  destructive 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  carries  out  Its 
threat  to  make  money  tighter  tuid  inter- 
est rates  higlKr.  Where  will  it  all  lead — 
to  more  unemployment,  riots  in  the 
streets,  receseion?  Can  we  in  Congress 
afford  to  sit  and  wait,  doing  nothing? 
Are  we  determined  to  let  slums,  both 
rural  and  urban,  become  a  permanent 
fixture  of  American  life?  This  is  only 
part  of  the  dreadful  toll  of  recession. 
Are  we  who  aie  the  leaders  of  the  world's 
greatest  nation  ready  to  admit  defeat  in 
the  domestic  war  against  recession?  We 
have  iiad  three  serious  reces-sions  in  re- 
cent years,  all  under  Mr.  Eisenhower. 
Are  we  headed  for  a  fourth,  with  the 
Democrats  io  power?  It  looks  like  we 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  say — a  rece.ssion  caused 
once  again  by  high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money.  If  it  does  come,  and  1  hope 
and  pray  it  does  not,  it  should  be  called 
the  89th  Congress  Recession,  because  we 
have  before  us  today  the  opportunity  and 
means  of  forestalling  such  a  tragedj". 

CONGRESSMEN  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOAtD  HIGH  INTEREST.  TIGHT  MONET 
POLICY  IS  RtSPONSIBLE  FOR  OUR  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

One  has  ooly  to  pick  at  random  a  re- 
cent copy  of  the  Congression/\l  Record 
to  realize  timt  the  terrible  mistakes  in 
the  past  year  have  all  but  completely 
discredited  the  Federal  Reserve  Boai-d  in 
the  eyes  of  Oonpress.  This  is  not  at  all 
surprising  when  your  employee  or  your 
agent  lets  you  down.  Certainly,  agree- 
ment or  acquiescence  with  Federal  Re- 
serve action  by  the  Congress  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Last  December,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  defied  the  President  and  in  so 
doing  defied  the  Congress  when  it 
raised  the  rediscount  rate  to  4 '  2  percent, 
an  all-time  high  and  the  ceiling  on  time 
deposits  to  5*2  percent,  an  all-time  high 
also.  FiH-thfrmore,  the  Board  reduced 
the  minimum  maturity  period  on  time 
deposit,,  to  30  days,  the  same  as  for  sav- 
ings deposits.  The  Board  did  not,  how- 
ever, raise  the  4-percent  ceiling  on  sav- 
ings deposits.  This  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing since  sa»ings  deposits  amounted  to 
over  $90  billion  while  consumer  time 
deposits  and  money  market  certificates 
of  deposit  amounted  to  about  $35  billion 
in  member  btnks.  The  Board  wanted  to 
let  the  commercial  banks  raid  the  Gov- 
ernment bond  market  for  funds  by  offer- 
ing the  larg0  depositer  5 '2  percent  but 
to  keep  bank  costs  down  by  discriminat- 
ing against  the  average  saver  by  keeping 
him  down  to  4  percent.  The  argument 
that  thv.  Board  kept  the  4-percent  lid  on 
to  prevent  outflows  from  the  savings 
and  loans  into  the  banks  is  pure  hog- 
wash.  The  Board  of  Governors  knew 
exactly  what  they  were  doing.  When 
you  shorten  the  minimum  maturity  to 
30  days  and  lift  the  maximum  rate  to 
5*2  percent  on  consumer-type  deposits 
there  can  be  no  other  result  in  a  period 
of  high  loan  demand.  So  either  the 
Federal  Reserve  intended  to  put  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  out  of  business  or  dis- 
played amaaing  incompetence.  Take 
your  choice. 

The  hike  to  5' 2  percent  on  30-day 
time  deposit*  represent  a  37'2-percent 
increase.       TTie    Federal    Reserve    thus 


gave  the  banks  the  green  light  to  raid 
the  thrift  industry  and  to  hike  their  own 
Interest  charges  at  the  same  time.  Since 
last  December  6  when  these  interest 
hikes  went  into  effect,  the  bank  rate  to 
prime  borrowers  has  gone  to  6  percent, 
a  33  "3  increase  in  less  than  1  year! 
These  figures  represent  increases  of 
more  than  10  times  or  1,000  percent  over 
and  above  the  3.2-percent  wage-price 
guidelines  set  by  the  administration 
And  who  will  deny  that  Interest  is 
merely  another  word  for  the  price  for 
the  use  of  money  ?  Money  in  many  ways 
is  just  like  any  commodity  for  which 
there  is  a  market.  Is  it  not  ironic,  my 
friends,  that  neither  the  Secretar>-  of 
the  Treasury  nor  Chairman  Martin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  criti- 
cized the  large  banks  which  have  .so  in- 
flated their  charges  to  the  public?  Per- 
haps it  is  just  natural  that  this  be  so.  I 
suppose  it  is  also  natural  that  although 
the  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  all  over 
the  country  against  high  interest  rates, 
net  a  single  man  among  our  leading 
bankers  has  spoken  out  against  this 
scandalous  interest  rate  inflation.  Is 
this  not  true  to  form,  my  friends? 

And  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  \ir- 
tually  everyone  agrees  that  the  Federal 
Reserve's  high  interest  policies  have 
fanned  inflation's  fires,  caused  hit^her 
prices,  record  bank  profits  and  a  hoii.sin; 
depression  all  at  the  same  time.  No'.v 
that  takes  some  doing,  but  our  own  Fed- 
eral R€.?erve  Board  has  managed  it.  Now 
some  of  us  would  give  the  Board  a  pat  on 
the  back  by  expanding  their  discretionary 
authority  without  specific  guidelines  to 
end  tlie  present  financial  crisis.  I  hope 
and  pi  ay  that  this  attempt  does  not  suc- 
ceed and  that  the  language  in  H.R.  17255 
is  summarily  rejected  by  this  body. 

Now,  how  does  the  certificate  of  de- 
posit fit  into  all  this?  That  is  ea,sy  to 
answer,  colleagues.  It  is  the  certificate 
of  deposit  that  is  the  weapon  used  by  our 
large  commercial  banks  that  is  causin? 
much  of  our  problem  today,  along  with 
the  Reserve  Board's  traditional  high  in- 
terest bias.  In  1960.  a  certain  Mr.  Crosse, 
an  oflBcer  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  light  there  in  Wall  Street, 
suggested  to  the  banks  that  they  issue  in- 
teiest  bearing  certificates  of  deposit 
which  would  not  only  attract  additional 
funds  from  corporations  but  would  also 
cause  interest  rates  to  rise  by  luiinc  funds 
from  the  Government  secuilties  market. 
Since  the  end  of  1960,  negotiable  CDs  of 
$100,000  denomination  or  more  have  in- 
creased from  less  than  $1  billion  to  over 
$17  billion.  Furthermore,  consumer  size 
time  deposits  just  in  the  6  months  pe- 
liod  from  December  3,  1965,  to  May  11, 
1966.  have  increased  by  over  $5  billion. 
a  40-perccnt  increase.  Of  the  $17  billion 
over  50  percent  is  held  by  a  handful  of 
huye  money  market  banks.  Of  the  total 
increase  in  consumer  size  time  deposits 
between  December  and  June,  over  70  per- 
cent has  fiowed  into  banks  with  total  de- 
posits all  over  $100  million.  The.^e  are 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boaids  own  ficures 
that  I  am  using.  Also,  as  Vice  Chairman 
Balderston,  of  the  Reserve  Board,  ad- 
mitted last  December  during  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hearings,  the 
money  market  banks  were  in  a  bind  be- 
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cause  over  $3  billion  in  CD's  were  coming 
due  in  December,  threatening  the  liquid- 
ity of  many  large  money  market  banks. 
This  is  the  real  reason  the  Board  acted  in 
December  rather  than  wait  until  January 
and  have  a  look  at  the  President's  budget. 
Bank  liqviidity  was  the  Board's  real  prob- 
lem, not  inflation. 

Now  just  what  have  these  huge  money- 
gorged  banks  been  actually  doing  with 
these  funds  besides  increasing  their  prof- 
its to  record  levels?  The  answer  is  that 
these  banks  have  made  massive  increases 
in  business  loans  so  far  in  1966  amount- 
ing to  $8.7  billion.  The  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  business  loans  is  21.8  per- 
cent, up  from  17.7  percent  for  1965.  The 
July  rate  of  increase  was  a  whopping 
34.9  percent — the  same  month  that  in- 
sured savings  and  loans  lost  $1.25  bil- 
lion in  cash.  As  a  result,  business  spend- 
ing is  at  an  all-time  high  and  is  still  ris- 
ing. In  June,  machine  tool  orders  rose 
46  percent  over  June  1965  and  total  capi- 
tal investment  rose  17  percent.  Now  all 
this  is  happening  at  the  same  time  that 
housing  starts  are  down  50  percent,  sav- 
ings and  loan  inflows  down  50  percent 
and  savings  and  loan  mortgage  commit- 
ments down  50  percent. 

Ralph  E.  Samuel  and  Co.,  economists, 
recently  stated  that  since  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  rediscount  rate  was  in- 
creased in  December  1965,  the  price  of 
borrowed  money  has  risen  more  than 
any  other  important  price  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  cost  of  everything  else  has 
been  correspondingly  inflated.  But  only 
in  residential  building  has  the  higher 
cost  of  money  had  a  visible  effect  in  de- 
creasing the  demand  for  labor,  materi- 
als and  facilities. 

It  has  been  this  capital  goods  boom 
that  is  responsible  for  certain  inflation- 
ary pressures  felt  within  the  economy. 
Because  of  this  great  demand  for  capital 
goods  bank  financed  by  funds  attracted 
through  CD's,  we  are  experiencing  some 
degree  of  a  demand-pull  inflation.  If 
this  demand  is  not  reduced,  we  will  also 
soon  experience  a  cost-push  inflation 
which  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
In  any  case,  it  is  laughable  yet  tragic 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  blames  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  policies  for  causing 
these  pressures,  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve itself  is  to  blame  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  big  banks  to  vastly  expand 
their  loan  volume  to  large  corporations 
by  offering  CD's. 

Now  our  Republican  friends  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  do 
not  support  H.R.  14026  which  would  deal 
with  this  problem.  This  bill  would  buy 
us  a  little  time — to  August  1,  1967 — in 
which  to  straighten  this  problem  out. 
During  that  period,  consumer  CD's 
would  be  limited  to  4 '2  percent  and 
large  CDs  to  SVz-percent  interest.  The 
committee  report's  message  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  get  the  big  CD  problem 
under  control  is  clear  enough.  It  is  the 
"hot"  large  CD  which  as  I  have  shown 
is  responsible  for  inflationary  pressures; 
the  small  CD  which  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  outflows  from  our  thrift  insti- 
tutions. 

I  repeat,  our  Republican  friends  on  the 
committee  do  not  support  legislation 
like   HJi.    14026    specifically    aimed   at 
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bringing  interest  rates  down  and  rechan- 
neling  money  back  out  of  plant  expan- 
sion and  back  into  housing.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  really  too  concerned  over 
high  interest  although  they  are  obvi- 
ously trying  to  decide  whether  to  try 
to  make  It  a  political  issue  this  year 
against  the  Democrats.  But  then,  our 
Republican  friends  both  on  and  off  the 
Banking  Comjnittee  have  never  fought 
high-interest  rates  like  the  Democrats 
do. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  demonstrated 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt  its  gross  mis- 
management of  our  monetarj'  system. 
We  must  take  a  direct  hand  to  straighten 
them  out  or  else  we  are  failing  to  do  our 
duty.  The  current  Federal  Reserve; 
policy  of  high-interest  rates  is  distort- 
ing the  economy.  It  is  placing  unfair 
burdens  on  some  while  giving  undeserved 
benefits  to  others — and  without  control- 
ling inflation. 

Let  me  give  you  a  shocking  iDustra- 
tion.  All  during  World  War  II.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  President  Truman 
kept  interest  rates  low  so  as  not  to  per- 
mit windfall  profits  to  moneylenders  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  people  at 
war.  But  since  then  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  illegally  seized  independ- 
ence from  the  executive  branch.  So 
while  we  paid  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
to  three-eights  of  1  percent  interest  on 
short-term  Government  obligations  dur- 
ing the  wartime  period — the  most  chaotic 
and  trying  peiiod  in  our  history — and 
only  2^2  percent  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment obligations  then,  the  situation  now 
is  something  else  again.  The  public  is 
now  paying  over  5  percent  on  30-  to 
90-day  Treasury  bills  and  almost  6  r>er- 
cent  on  6 -month  bills.  Now,  this  is  mi- 
conscionable.  These  obUgations  are  as 
good  as  money.  Yet  today  a  1-year 
Treasury  obligation  of  $1  million  costs 
the  public  $50,000  hi  interest,  up  from 
$3,750  in  World  War  n.  No  prices  have 
gone  up  in  the  last  15  years  like  the  price 
of  money  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  we  want  to  correct  this  situation, 
we  can  vote  for  H.R.  14026  and  the  412- 
percent  ceiling  on  certificates  of  deposit 
under  $100,000.  If  we  want  to  leave  the 
situation  In  its  present  chaotic  state, 
then  we  vote  for  the  so-called  "Federal 
Reserve-Stephens"  substitute.  The  is- 
sue is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  article 
from  Tuesday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
illustrates  what  the  country  is  facing. 
I  place  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

LoAN-PiNCH  'Victims — Tight  Money  Begins 
To  Disrvpt  the  Lives  of  Some  Consum- 
ers— Carpenter    Can't   Leave    His   Rented 
House:  Attto-Plant  Work-er  Mat  Lose  His 
Job — A  Gouging  Brothes-in-Law 
To  a  steel-mlU  carpenter  near  Pittsburgh. 
a  law  student  in  San  Francisco,  a  business- 
man   in    Manhattan   and    an    assembly-line 
worker  in  I>etrolt.  tight  money  is  no  abstrac- 
tion.    Because  of  It: 

The  carpenter  will  have  to  stay  at  least  a 
year  longer  in  a  cramped,  rented  house  in  a 
deteriorating  neighborhood. 

The  student  may  have  to  drop  out  of  school 
next  January. 

The  businessman  already  has  had  to  hock 
his  wife's  Jewelry. 

The  assembly  worker  Is  about  to  lose  his 
Job. 


The  tales  behind  these  misfortunoe  are 
highly  varied.  But  they  aU  have  a  common 
element:  Inability  to  swing  a  loan  that  the 
person  involved  probably  could  have  quali- 
fied for  a  year  or  so  ago. 

That  inability,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  siu-- 
vey  indicates,  is  no  longer  rare.  Besieged 
with  more  demands  for  credit  than  they  can 
fill,  banks  are  becoming  far  more  choosy 
in  parceling  out  loans — not  only  to  busi- 
nesses but  to  consumers  as  well.  So  are 
other  lenders,  including  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  even  some  credit  unions. 

tight-fisted  bhothek-in-law 
True,  only  a  few  consumers — mostly 
would-be  home  buyers — are  being  turned 
down  flat.  Applicants  for  most  types  of 
consumer  credit  usually  can  find  it.  But 
often  they  can  And  loans  only  after  a  long 
search,  t.nd  then  sometimes  only  at  such  high 
interest,  or  under  such  other  stringent  con- 
ditions, that  they  still  come  away  empty- 
handed.  Even  consumers  seeking  loans 
from  relatives  sometimes  find  onerous  terms : 
one  Boston  suburbanite  currently  is  borrow- 
ing from  his  brother-in-law  at  12  percent 
interest. 

House-hunters  unquestionably  have  been 
hurt  most.  Savings  and  loan  associations 
normally  are  the  nation's  biggest  source  of 
mortgage  loans,  but  they  have  been  losing 
deposits  to  banks  that  pay  a  higher  return 
on  savings.  So  some  S&Ls,  strapped  lor 
Ivmds.  are  refusing  to  offer  mortgage  loans 
t;3  some  would-be  home  buyers  under  any 
conditions— as  Robert  Vogel  now  knows  only 
too  well. 

The  30-year-old  Mr.  Vogel  earns  6550  a 
month  as  a  carpenter  In  tJ.S.  Steel  Corp.s 
Homestead,  Pa.,  works,  and  rents  a  six-room 
house  in  McKees  Rocks,  a  working-class  sub- 
urb of  Pittsburgh.  But  he  wants  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  aged  3  and  4.  to  have  a  better 
home.  The  rented  house  "Is  okay  inside,"  lie 
says,  "but  we  want  a  little  ground  around 
us." 

a    bargain,   Btrr — 

So  last  spring  he  set  out  to  buy  a  hous« 
and  found  one  in  Robinson  Township,  a 
roomier  Pittsburgh  suburb,  that  looked  ideal 
for  his  circurnBta«ces.  "The  owner  built  the 
place  himseU,"  -sayB  Mr.  Vogel,  "and  it  wasn't 
In  too  hot  a  shape,  ttnt  the  price  1  $8,300 )  was 
right  and  I'm  a  carpenter  so  I  figured  I'd  fix 
it  up." 

Money.  Mr,  Vogel  thought,  would  be  no 
problem.  He  had  enough  savings,  he  says, 
to  make  a  down  payment  o'^  "20  percent.  25 
percent — what  they  wanted."  With  that,  he 
thought,  he  could  get  a  mortgage  loan  on 
which  the  monthly  payments  would  be  no 
more  than  the  (100  he  calculated  he  could 
afford. 

But  Charles  Shuler  of  Wunderly-Weston 
Agency,  Inc.,  the  realtor  who  showed  Mr 
Vogel  the  house,  searched  in  vain  for  an 
S&L  willing  to  oHer  a  mortgage  loan  on  It, 
"The  first  S&L  I  went  to  wouldn't  even  ap- 
praise the  house — they  were  too  full"  with 
mortgage-loan  applications,  says  Mr.  Shuler. 
"The  second  place  (East  End  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association  in  Pittsburgh!  ap- 
praised it  and  said  it  was  in  too  bad  a  shape 
to  warrant  a  loan.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Vogel 
was  a  carpenter  and  could  fix  It  up  didn't 
matter." 

Why?  "We  just  want  the  cream"  of  mort- 
gage loans,  explains  Eugene  Rauwolf,  presi- 
dent of  East  End  Federal.  "If  anything  l£ 
wrong  (with  a  house),  we  can't  take  it. 
Everybody  is  doing  that  now.  Eight  or  12 
months  ago  we  were  chasmg  the  borrowers; 
today  they  are  chasing  us.  And  we  Just  don't 
have  the  money  to  pass  out  any  more." 
"not  the  time  to  but" 
After  the  two  rejections  says  realtor  Shuler. 
he  and  Mr.  Vogel  "both  decided  to  forget 
about  it  for  now.  There's  no  point  in  pay- 
ing S&Lfi  to  appraise  marginal  places  with 
the  market  like  it  is."     So  Mr.  Vogel  has  Just 
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renewed  bis  lease  for  another  ye«r  on  the 
McKees  Rocka  bouse.  "This  Isn't  the  time 
to  buy,"  be  conoludes. 

Outside  the  bousing  field  the  consumer- 
credit  situation  Is  far  more  spotty.  Certain 
types  ot  loans  appear  to  be  easier  to  get  than 
othen,  but  the  pattern  Is  bewildering;  It 
varies  from  region  to  region,  from  lending 
Institution  to  lending  Institution  and  even 
from  consumer  to  consumer.  At  least  some 
consumers  can  qualify  much  more  readily 
for  certain  typ>es  of  loans  than  for  others,  or 
tlilnJc  they  can. 

In  New  England,  for  Instance,  Boston  Five 
Cent  Savings  Bank  Is  making  almost  no  mort- 
gage loans  to  people  who  aren't  regular  de- 
positors. But  It  recently  ran  newspaper  ads 
advertising  Its  willingness  to  make  person.il 
loans  up  to  $3,500. 

"We  have  money  for  this  (personal  loans) 
because  we  don't  think  It  will  amount  to  an 
awful  lot  In  relation  to  our  mortgage  busi- 
ness," explains  an  officer.  Personal  loans,  he 
adds,  bring  "about  a  1  percent  a  month  re- 
turn (in  Interest),  nearly  double  the  6  or 
6'/2  percent  (annual)  rate  on  mortgages. 
And  advertising  the  personal  loans  gives  us  a 
chance  to  get  our  name  in  the  paper  for  some- 
thing at  a  time  when  we  can't  very  well  ad- 
vertise on  the  basis  of  savings  interest  rates, 
since  we  can't  touch  the  5  to  SVi  percent" 
that  commercial  banks  offer  on  some  de- 
posits. 

In  Detroit,  on  the  other  hand,  a  burly 
Negro  union  steward  complains  that  "I  c^n 
go  downtown  and  finance  a  new  Imperial  to- 
morrow, but  I  can't  even  get  a  personal  loan 
of  »50  to  go  to  a  funeral  In  Mississippi."  And 
It's  possible  that  he  is  mistaken  on  how 
readily  available  auto  financing  is,  even  In 
the  motor  capital,  If  the  story  told  by  Dawson 
Taylor,  a  Detroit  Chevy  dealer,  is  at  all  typi- 
cal. 

Recently,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  an  Army  officer 
drove  a  1965  Cadillac  Into  his  dealership  and 
offered  to  trade  it  in  on  a  new  Corvette. 
The  Cadillac  was  worth  $3,500.  book  value, 
exactly  what  the  officer  owed  on  It,  and  the 
officer  had  $700  in  cash  besides  to  offer  as  a 
down  payment  on  the  Corvette,  which  was 
priced  at  about  $5,000. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Taylor  sent  the  officer 
away.  "The  financing  company  wouldn't 
look  at  the  deal  (that  Is,  a  loan  to  clear  up 
the  payments  on  the  Cadillac  and  finance  the 
new  Corvette)  unless  he  came  up  with 'an 
additional  $1,000  cash  for  the  down  pay- 
ment," says  the  auto  dealer.  "A  few  months 
ago,"  he  adds,  the  officer  "could  have  handed 
us  the  $700  and  driven  the  Corvette  away." 

STUDENT-LOAN   PICTtJWE 

Even  when  loan  money  is  said  by  lenders 
to  be  readily  available,  that  doesn't  mean 
everyone  can  get  it.  Several  banks  react  with 
horror  when  asked  if  they  are  cutting  back 
on  loans  to  students.  They  say  they  wouldn't 
do  such  a  thing  because  educational  loans 
are  "a  public  service"  and  "good  public  re- 
lations" besides. 

Students  also  can  get  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  6  percent  inter- 
est (paid  by  the  Government  until  the  stu- 
dent graduates,  then  paid  half  by  the 
Government  until  the  loan  Is  paid  off). 
Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Association 
Corp.,  which  channels  such  loans  to  Bay 
State  college  students,  says  there  has  been 
a  "200  percent  expansion"  in  such  lending 
to  Massachusetts  students  this  year. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  catches.  As 
rising  prices  and  Inability  to  get  other  kinds 
of  loans  pinch  their  families,  more  students 
are  applying  for  loans,  at  least  In  some  areas, 
than  can  be  satisfied.  The  Government- 
backed  loans,  which  do  not  require  any 
repayment  of  principal  until  the  student 
graduates,  are  parceled  out  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need  and  the  student's  academic 
performances.  Some  university  officials  say 
the  student  who  is  both  i>oor  and  brilliant 
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h^  no  trouble  getting  money,  but  others 
<^pay.  Commerclal-^ank  loans  to  students 
require  monthly  repayments  of  principal  to 
start  Immediately,  putting  them  out  of  some 
students'  reach. 

These  catches  are  tripping  up  a  25-year-old 
University  of  San  Ptuncisco  student  who  has 
school  expenses  of  $16(X)  a  year.  He  says  his 
parents,  who  run  a  t'^*''^^  dairy  farm  in  Wis- 
consin, can't  help  him.  But  he  got  tlirough 
one  year  of  law  schocl  with  a  $1,000  Federally 
backed  loan.  $1.00O  earned  by  working  15 
hours  a  week  at  a  tampus  Job.  and  money 
saved  from  two  sunsner  Jobs  (one  full-time, 
one  moonlighting). 

JOB    VBRSUS    LOAN 

The  hours  the  student  ppeiit  working  cut 
into  his  study  time,  though,  and  his  grades 
suffered.  'If  I  dont  get  extra  time  to  study, 
I  may  flunk  out."  te  says.  So  in  June  he 
set  out  to  finance  his  second  year  in  law 
school  by  borrowing  anotiier  $1,000  to  re- 
place the  job.  He  got  nowhere.  University 
offlcials  couldn't  get  him  a  second  Govern- 
ment loan;  they  eiqilalned  they  were  fully 
committed  to  chantel  all  the  Government- 
backed  loan  funds  available  to  them  to  other 
students.  A  bank  "tducation  plan"  loan  was 
out  of  the  questioa,  tlie  student  says,  be- 
cause he  could  not  make  the  monthly  repay- 
ments without  ag.ilO  taking  a  Job  that  would 
hurt  his  studies. 

"I  have  no  collalieral,"  the  student  adds, 
"but  I  was  hoping  to  borrow  on  some  prop- 
erty owned  by  a  relative."  The  relative 
agreed,  he  says,  but  one  bank  rejected  their 
application,  and  otSiers  demanded  interest 
rates  that  "were  Jtiat  too  high.  ' 

A  friend  lent  $150,  although,  says  the  stu- 
dent, "he  shouldn't  have;  he  can't  afford  it." 
With  that,  the  first  of  two  $500  installments 
on  his  Federa:  loan  $nd  this  summer  savings, 
"I  can  make  it  thrtiugh  the  first  semester" 
of  the  second  year  ill  law  school,  the  student 
say.s.  "After  that,  unless  I  can  raise  another 
$1,000.  I  guess  111  Have  to  drop  out."  If  he 
does  drop  out.  he  adds  gloiimlly,  he  probably 
will  be  drafted. 

Collateral  loans  i«  general  seems  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get.  In  fact,  borrowers 
say  some  New  York  banks  have  been  calling 
collateral  loans  thty  made  some  time  ago 
or  converting  them  Into  Installment  loons  on 
which  monthly  repayments  of  principal  must 
be  made,  as  Is  not  always  required  on  col- 
lateral loans. 

Accordingly,  a  Manhattan  businessman 
showed  up  the  other  day  at  the  pawn  shop 
Of  Paul  Kaskel  &  Sons.  Inc.  "He  told  me  his 
bank  had  called  him  and  said  it  wanted  him 
to  repay  a  $5,000  tollatera!  loan  within  30 
days  because  he  h»dn't  been  a  very  steady 
depoGltor  and  higher  interest  rates  could  be 
obtained  with  other  customers."  relates 
Richard  Kaskel.  praEldent  of  the  pawnbroker 
firm.  "He  claimed  that  his  bank  collateral 
was  $10,000  in  blua-chip  stocks,  his  life  sav- 
ings," which  he  didn't  want  to  sell  to  repay 
the  loan. 

The  buslnessmanfs  solution  w.os  to  hock  all 
his  wife's  Jewelry  for  a  $5,000  loan  from 
Kaskel.  He  will  p$y  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2  p>ercent  a  montli,  or  24  percent  a  year. 

Other  nonbank  lenders  besides  pawn- 
brokers have  new  customers  coming  to  them 
as  bank  loans  become  harder  to  get.  Joseph 
F.  Hlnchey.  manager  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Employes  Credit  TTriton  in  Philadelphia,  says 
loan  demand  on  Uls  credit  union  has  "in- 
creased tremendoti$ly,"  and  some  of  the  loan 
requests  are  of  a  type  "that  perhaps  we 
wouldn't  have  gotttn  in  the  past." 

CREDIT  UMION  BORROWINGS 

In  particular,  sajs  Mr.  Hlnchey,  the  credit 
union  in  the  last  month  has  made  about  20 
loans  secured  by  rani  estate  to  members  who 
normally  would  h»ve  gone  to  a  bank  or  an 
S&L  to  raise  the  money  by  refinancing  mort- 
gages. Usually,  saiys  Mr.  Hlnchey,  the  Bell 
credit   union   makes   only   5   to   10   loans  a 
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month  that  are  secured  by  real  estate.  To 
meet  the  surge  In  loan  demand,  says  Mr 
Hlnchey.  the  Bell  credit  union  Itself  has  had 
to  borrow  $350,000  from  other  credit  union.s 
In  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Some  other  credit  unions  have  been  unable 
to  meet  all  the  demands  on  them.  Ed  Tis- 
dale.  secretary  of  United  Auto  Workers  Local 
7  in  Detroit,  tells  of  one  Chrysler  Corp.  pre- 
ductlon  worker  with  over  20  years'  seniority 
who  is  "about  to  lose  his  Job"  because  th^- 
l(x:ars  credit  union  turned  down  his  requcf  t 
for  a  $500  loan  to  prevent  another  attach- 
ment on  his  salary  (under  Chrysler  policy  an 
employe  with  three  attachments  on  his  salary 
is  fired  automatically).  The  man  already 
owes  the  credit  union  $2,000.  Nevertheless, 
says  Mr.  Tlsdale,  "a  few  months  ago  I  thuik 
he  could  have  got  that  ($500)  loan"  and  sa'.el 
his  Job. 

Even  those  consumers  who  eventually  do 
wangle  credit  frequently  find  it  an  exhau?;t- 
Ing — Indeed,  sometimes  infuriating — expe- 
rience. Several  have  been  kept  waiting  loni; 
enough  to  cause  distressing,  if  temporary 
upsets  in  their  lives. 

A  LONG  WAIT 

Dick  Hendrlckson,  a  25-year-old  news- 
paperman from  Buffalo,  H.Y..  took  a  new  Job 
in  mid-July  as  a  reixirter  in  the  northern 
Ohio  town  of  Norwalk  for  an  area  paper  ana 
quickly  fotind  a  home  he  wanted  to  buy  :n 
nearby  New  London  lor  $19,000;  it  is  situutc.l 
on  a  grassy  five-acre  plot  that  is  ideal  Jo; 
the  horse  he  owns.  He  applied  to  a  Ir^il 
S&L  for  a  $14,400  mortgage  and  says  "thf 
ran  a  credit  ciieck  and  okayed  my  loan  1:. 
two  weeks.  But  they  told  me  they  couldn  •. 
give  me  any  money  until  the  end  of  Augu.---. 
or  early  September;  they  said  they  simiiiy 
wouldn't  have  any  money  until  then.  Ue 
could  have  closed  on  the  house  if  the  owner, 
a  widow,  had  accepted  a  letter  of  intent  frrni 
the  S&L  (to  grant  the  mortgage  loan).  But 
she  said  nothing  doing.  She  wants  tlu- 
money," 

Dick  didn'<  get  the  money  until  Aug.  30 
and  had  to  start  on  his  new  Job  before  t'aat. 
Sa  now  he  is  living  In  an  apartment  in  Nor- 
walk; his  7.-»fe  and  three  children  are  living 
at  her  parents'  home  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  the 
horse  is  beln?  boarded  in  Buffalo;  and  the 
family  furniture  is  in  a  barn  behind  the  New 
London  house.  Dick  still  doesn't  know  when 
they  will  be  reunited;  the  widow  has  until 
Sept.  30  to  get  out  of  the  house  they  are 
buying.  Hu  Is  undecided  whether  to  have 
his  children  start  .school  In  Syracuse,  then 
pull  them  out  when  the  family  finally  moves 
to  New  London,  or  have  them  start  late  In 
the  New  Ijondon  schools. 

Several  o'her  borrowers  who  have  had  to 
wait  for  loans  to  come  through  tell  of  having 
had  lenders  <;hanse  the  terms  of  the  loans  on 
them  while  they  were  waiting.  A  24-year-old 
fvirnlture  dealer  in  a  Chicago  suburb,  who 
is  buying  a  30-year-old  house  for  $22,000, 
went  for  his  mortgage  loan  to  an  S&L,  one 
of  whoce  officers  i«  the  seller  of  the  house. 

TWO    SHOCKS 

"I  had  expected  about  a  20  percent  down 
payment,"  says  the  young  furniture  dealer, 
"and  was  really  shocked  when  they  said  I'd 
have  to  pay  30  percent  down."  He  agreed 
anyway — but  then,  he  says,  before  he  could 
close  on  the  house,  the  S&L  boosted  the  down 
payment  requirement  further  to  37  percent, 
requiring  him  to  come  up  with  another  $1,500 
m  cash.  "I've  begged,  borrowed  and  scraped 
for  it,"  he  says,  "and  have  gotten  a  substan- 
tial loan  from  my  parents — at  5  percent  in- 
terest." 

Several  borrowers  bitterly  resent  another 
practice  of  some  banks  that  Is  described  by 
Mrs,  Newton  Coley.  a  Dallas  housewife.  Mrs. 
Coley  and  her  husband,  who  plan  to  add  a 
room  to  their  home,  found  that  the  bank 
they  regularly  deal  with  doesn't  make  home 
improvement  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 


eral Housing  Administration,  so  they  visited 
another  bank  in  their  neighborhood. 

That  bank,  says  Mrs.  Coley,  "told  us  flatly 
they  wouldn't  even  consider"  the  loan  appli- 
cation "if  we  wouldn't  move  all  our  ac- 
counts" to  it.  The  Coleys  angrily  refused, 
cind  got  the  home  Improvement  loan  from 
another  bank  that  opened  a  checking  account 
for  them  and  deposited  the  loan  fund  in  it. 
•  We're  gradually  moving  our  accounts  to 
that  bank,"  says  Mrs.  Coley.  because  "they 
were  a  lot  nicer  about  the  way  they  tried  to 
persuade  us." 

Some  bankers  freely  concede  they  indulge 
in  the  practice  Mrs.  Coley  resents  and  don't 
see  anything  wrong  with  it.  "The  nonde- 
positor  who  walks  in  and  wants  to  borrow 
money  Is  almost  going  to  have  to  become  a 
depositor  or  he's  not  considered."  says  Harold 
Shannon,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Dallas.  He  con- 
siders this  requirement  necessary  "to  protect 
cur  customer — the  man  depending  on  us"  at 
a  time  when  there  isn't  enough  loan  money 
available  to  satisfy  all  dem.-iiids.  If  a  cus- 
tomer has  a  legitimate  loan  request  and  there 
is  any  way  possible,  we're  going  to  fulfill  his 
request,"  Mr.  Shannon  says. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  referred  to  my 
coi-respondence  'with  the  President.  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  my 
full  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
the  President: 

August  25,  1966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  '^'our  press  con- 
ference stntements  of  Wednesday  have  in- 
advertently heightened  the  confusion  over 
the  Interest  rate  issue. 

At  one  point,  Mr.  President,  you  stated 
that: 

'The  Senate  Banking  Comm.Utee  now  has 
a  bill  that  will  direct  and  give  authority  to 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  set  ceilings  on 
certain  monetary  matters.  We  strongly 
favor  the  bill." 

Later,  the  tr.anscript  of  the  press  confer- 
ence attributes  this  further  statement  to 
you : 

"We  hsve  no  autliorlty  to  say  that  this 
ceilmg  should  be  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  or 
6  per  cent.  There  is  legislation  pending  that 
would  have  some  effect  upon  it 

'If  Congress  saw  fit  to  give  the  Adminis- 
tration legislation  in  this  field,  why  we 
would,  of  course,  carefully  review  it  and  try 
to  carry  out  the  tertns  of  the  law." 

Of  course,  many  Interpret  your  second 
statement  as  indicating  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  H.R,  14026  which,  as  you  know, 
sets  a  4' 2  per  cent  ceiling  on  certificates  of 
deposit  of  under  $100,000.  This  bill  has 
passed  the  House  Banking  and  Curreiicy 
Committee  on  a  19  to  9  vote,  and  is  now 
pending  for  Floor  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  you  are  aware 
of  my  strong  feelings  that  the  Congress 
should  set  a  concrete  celling  on  these  in- 
terest rates.  The  Senate  bill,  to  which  you 
refer,  does  nothing  in  this  respect.  It  only 
continues  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — the  agency 
which  created  our  current  monetary  mess  by 
raising  interest  rates  last  December. 

If  I  Interpret  your  press  conference  state- 
ments correctly,  you  are  somewhat  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  not  controlled  interest  rates  and  pro- 
tected the  public  in  the  area  of  monetary 
affairs.  You  Indicate  that  you  feel  the  Ad- 
ministration has  no  authority  In  this  area 
and  that  the  law  leaves  the  issue  entirely  to 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  your  Interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
statement  that  the  Federal   Reserve   is   "an 


Independent  board"  simply  Is  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  No  such  independence  has 
been  granted  to  the  Federal  Reserve  by  Con- 
gress or  by  any  administrative  order. 

The  Pull  Elmpioyment  Act  of  1946  plainly 
provides  for  coordination  of  monetary  affairs 
under  the  President.  This  gives  you  full 
authority  to  demand  that  this  coordination 
be  carried  out  in  the  ptiblic  interest. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  itself.  Section  10.  Paragraph  6  (  12 
U.S.C.  246)  which  provides  that  "wherever 
any  power  vested  by  this  Act  in  tiie  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  Agent  appears  to  con- 
flict with  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury,  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Secretary," 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr  President,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  seriously  questioned 
whether  Secretary  Fowler  was  following  this 
statute. 

In  light  of  your  past  position  on  monetary 
policy,  your  reference  to  'independence"  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  very  puzz  :ng  to  me. 
As  you  know.  President  Eisenhower  was  the 
only  Chief  Executive  to  so  credit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  with  this  so-called  Independ- 
ence from  the  United  Slates  Government. 
I  would  be  most  interested  to  know  the  rea- 
soning behind  your  statement  on  "Independ- 
ence" and  whether  or  not  this  represents  a 
basic  change  in  your  thmking  on  this  issue. 

Regardless  of  one's  opinions  about  the 
over-ail  merits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. I  think  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  made  extremely  grievous 
errors  and  fantastic  miscalculations  on 
monetary  policy  over  the  past  eight  months. 
It  appears  that  the  Board  is  completely  un- 
able to  extricate  Itself  from  the  tangle  which 
It  created  by  the  December  interest  rate 
incrcfse.  It  Is  a  fact  that  it  lias  done  noth- 
ing significant  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
past  eight  months. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  I  question 
most  seriously  the  so-called  "CD  Bill"  now 
pending  before  the  Sen.ite  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency C-ommittee.  This  bill  obviously  does 
nothing  but  give  more  discretion  to  the 
Federal  Reserve — tlie  agency  that  created 
and  perpetuated  high  int.erest  rates.  Insofar 
as  bringing  down  interest  rates  this  bill  is 
meaningless  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  will  so  regard  It  should  It 
become  law. 

As  I  have  written  Secretary  Fciwler.  I  plan 
to  push  for  passage  of  H  R.  14026  which 
places  a  4'2  per  cent  ceiling  on  consumer 
certificates  of  deposit.  This  bill  will  ptit 
the  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  lower 
and  lower  interest  rates.  It  will  be  the  first 
concrete  step  to  reverse  the  upward  trend 
of  these  rates.  The  Democrats  in  the  House 
are  extremely  anxious  to  get  on  record  for 
lower  Interest  rates  and  this  bill  gives  them 
that  opportunity. 

Judging  from  my  mail  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  other  Members,  I  know  that  the 
American  people  are  deeply  aroused  by  what 
they  regard  as  interest  rate  gouging  by  the 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It 
has  been  years  since  I  received  more  mall 
on  any  subject  Needless  to  say,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, they  are  looking  to  the  Democrats  in 
power  to  do  something  about  it, 

"i'our  long  and  consistent  stand  for  low 
Interest  rat«s  is  well-known.  You  are  well 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  high  Interest 
and  tight  money  p>ollcies  on  the  economy  and 
the  average  citizen. 

The  Democr.itic  P.,ity,  ci  course,  has  al- 
ways had  a  ;)roud  record  in  favor  of  low  inter- 
est rates  and  even  during  the  difficult  period 
of  World  War  II.  President  r?oosevelt  stic- 
ceeded  in  keeping  the  rate  on  long  term  Gov- 
ernment bonds  at  2'^  per  cent.  At  that  time, 
the  Federal  Government  was  paying  only  ^b 
of  one  per  cent  on  short  term  Issues.  This 
meant  that  the  Government  was  paying  only 


$937.50  in  Interest  on  each  $1  million  It  bor- 
rowed for  three  months.  Today,  a  $1  million 
90-day  issue  costs  the  Government  about 
$12,500  in  interest  or  more  than  twelve  times 
fts  much  as  the  World  War  II  rates.  During 
World  War  II.  President  Roosevelt  succeeded 
iu  keeping  all  interest  rates  at  low  and  rea- 
sonable levels. 

Our  Democratic  Party  Platforms  of  I960 
and  1964,  which  you  helped  Influence  and 
write,  promised  the  American  people  that  we 
will  keep  down  interest  rates.  I  am  enclos- 
ing copies  of  these  platform  statements, 
which  I  believe,  are  basic  documents  in  the 
Democratic  Party's  heritage  as  the  party  oi 
the  people  and  low  interest  rates. 

In  these  times.  I  can  well  appreciate  that 
your  energies  and  concern  must  be  spread 
across  many  fronts.  Unfortunately,  your 
lieutenants  in  the  area  of  monetary  policy — 
that  is,  the  Secretary  ol  Treasury  and  his 
aides — are  taking  a  very  weak,  namby-pamby 
attitude  about  high  interest  rates.  Quite 
frankly,  they  are  not  representing  the  Presi- 
dent Joimson  that  I  know.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  hurting  your  reputation  badly  m 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  has  reached 
the  point  where  you  must  take  a  personal 
hand.  With  your  leadership,  we  can  reverse 
this  dl.sastrous  trend  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  money.  1  pledge  you  my  fullest 
.support  if  you  propose  legislation  to  bring 
down  interest  rates.  We  will  work  night  and 
day  to  get  it  through  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  P.\TMA>f. 

Chair-man. 


The  White  House. 

Wasiiington.  DC.  August  '.^6.  196S. 
Hjn.  Wright  Patman. 
L'.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
V.'cshington.  DC. 

Dear  Conckes.sman  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  25  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  this  Administration  is  pursuing  the 
same  objectives  that  you  have  mentioned 
Throughout  our  careers  you  and  I  have  at- 
tempted t-o  protect  the  American  home  buy- 
er, borrower,  and  saver  from  the  restilts  of 
excessive  competition  for  funds  in  the  fi- 
nancial community. 

This  Is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  mod- 
eration and  restraint  that  I  have  urged  on 
bu.slness  and  labor. 

As  I  read  vour  position,  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  H  R.  14026  and  S.  3687.  which  is 
supported  by  the  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
B  ink  BcLTd,  are  botii  identical  in  their  ob- 
jectives. They  both  seek  to  curb  excessive 
competition  for  consumer  type  certificates 
of  deposit  Issued  by  commerc.al  b^nks;  they 
both  give  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
the  stand-by  avithority  to  control  the  rates 
that  savings  and  loan  associations  can  pay; 
they  both  extend  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  buy  the  obligations 
of  government  agencies:  and  they  both  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  additional  author- 
ity to  control  an  unsound  growth  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposit. 

As  1  see  it.  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
bills  lies  in  the  area  of  how  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  and  the  sire  of  the  deposit 
will  be  determined. 

You  believe  that  tlie  Congress  should  es- 
tablish the  maximum  rate  of  4^  percent 
The  Administration  has  suggested  that  flex- 
ible authority  be  granted  to  the  FDIC  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish  max- 
imum rates  on  different  categories  of  de- 
posit. We  think  that  flexible  authority  to 
vary  the  maximum  rates  is  important.  There 
may  well  be  times  when  a  4'2  percent  rate 
is  too  liifh.  We  also  think  it  is  important 
that  this  flexible  authority  be  used  in  a 
timely  fashion.  We  should  have  the  ability 
to  adjust  these  rates  quickly — down  as  well 
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aa  up — «■  changing  conditions  may  require. 
Aa  long  aa  I  am  President  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  will  strive  to  achieve  a  balance  In  the 
economy  that  will  make  lower  rates  possible. 

This  seems  like  a  very  small  area  of  dis- 
agreement when  we  are  trying  for  the  same 
goals. 

I  do  want  to  thank  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  your  Committee  for  the  prompt 
attention  you  gave  to  our  request  for  addi- 
tional authority  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  support  the  hous- 
ing market.  We  look  at  the  FNMA  bill  and 
the  Interest  rate  bill  as  a  package  destined 
to  protect  the  American  home  buyei-,  the 
American  borrower,  and  the  American  saver 
from  unwise  and  unsound  competitive  prac- 
tices. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsom. 

August  26,   1966. 

THK    PSESnJENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  President:  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate your  quick  reply  to  my  le*:ter  on  th  j  ur- 
gent matter  of  our  national  monetary  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  must  respect- 
fully say  to  you  that  I  feel  that  the  top  ofll- 
clala  at  tbe  Treasury  Department  are  i>adly 
misleading  you  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
Interest  rate  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.  I  wish  sincerely  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  bill  and  H.R. 
14026  were  as  small  as  your  letter  describes 
them.  However,  in  good  conscience,  I  must 
state  frankly  that  the  Senate  bill,  by  leaving 
the  discretion  on  Interest  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, completely  dodges  the  issue  and  does 
nothing  to  bring  down  the  high  Interest 
costs  that  are  burdening  the  American  citi- 
zen today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
misleading  nature  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's comments  on  these  pending  bills.  As 
you  know,  I  was  forced  to  write  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fowler  asking  that  highly  mis- 
leading statements  uttered  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  be  corrected  in  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  These 
errors  were  admitted  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
corrections  made,  but  I  still  remain  amazed 
that  a  witnesss  from  the  Treasury  was  so 
badly   mis-informed   about  this   legislation. 

Now,  I  feel  that  they  have  misled  you. 
Tour  letter  states: 

"We  think  that  flexible  authority  to  vary 
the  maximum  rates  is  important.  There 
may  well  be  times  when  a  4',2  percent  rate  Is 
too  high.  We  also  think  It  is  important  that 
this  flexible  authority  be  used  in  a  timely 
fashion.  We  should  have  the  ability  to  ad- 
Just  these  rates  quickly — down  as  well 
as  up — as  changing  conditions  may  require." 

The  nineteen  Democrats  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  who  voted 
for  H.R.  14026,  agree  that  there  should  be 
flexible  authority  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  Indicated 
otherwise.  H.R.  14026  sets  a  temporary  4^i 
percent  ceiling  on  certificates  of  deposit  un- 
der tlOO.OOO.  But,  this  bill  clearly  gives  the 
President  of  the  United  States  authority  to 
raise  this  celling  at  any  time  on  request  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  H.R,  14026  leaves  the  Federal 
Reserve  with  full  authority  and  flexibility  to 
lower  interest  rates  at  any  time. 

H.R.  14026  gives  additional  authority  on 
interest  rates  to  tbe  President.  S.  3687  gives 
more  authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  leaves  the  Administration's  bands  tied 
on  the  interest  rate  issue.  If  there  is  to  be 
flexible  authority  on  interest  rates,  this  au- 
thority should  rest  with  the  elected  officials 
of  the  Administration  and  not  with  the  so- 
called  "independent"  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Hit.  14036  plainly  puts  the  Congress  on 
record  for  lower  and   lower  interest  rates. 


The  bill  says  that  the  Congress  Is  no  longer 
willing  to  leave  the  issue  of  interest  rates 
solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board — the  agency  that  created  the 
interest  rate  war  last  December.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
done  nothing  for  eight  long  months  while 
Interest  rates  have  tlsen  to  historic  highs  and 
while  such  industries  as  homebullding  have 
all  but  been  cruslled.  I  could  never  be  a 
party  to  a  bill  that  gives  this  agency  more 
discretion  to  keep  on  gouging  the  American 
public  on  Interest  rates. 

Again,  let  me  aay  that  H.R.  14026  sets 
temporary  4'2'"  Oelling  on  con.sumer  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  and  gives  xhe  President 
flexible  authority  to  change  Uiis  celling  at 
any  time. 

As  your  letter  st:ites,  we  have  fought  to- 
gether against  hlgb  Interest  rates  to  protect 
the  American  public.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  philosophy  of  lew  Interest  rates  is  firmly 
Ingrained  In  you.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
about  your  sincere  desires  to  correct  our  cvir- 
rent  monetary  crisis.  That  Is  the  reason, 
Mr.  President.  That  I  so  regret  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  his  aides  have 
taken  such  a  weals  attitude  and  have  failed 
so  miserably  to  prartect  tlie  public  interest  In 
this  area.  With  your  proud  record  on  In- 
terest rales,  you  daeerve  a  much  better  break 
that    these   people    have   given   you. 

This  Issue,  Mr.  President,  goes  beyond  the 
speciflcs  of  H.R.  14(026  vs.  S.  3687,  and  raises 
the  basic  fundamental  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  art  for  high  or  low  Interest 
rates,  and  whethet  or  not  this  Administra- 
tion and  the  Democratic  Congress  are  In 
favor  of  making  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo.ird 
responsive  to  all  the  American  people  and  not 
to  a  select  few. 

Mr.  President.  I  6m  not  alone  In  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  in  this  matter.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  share  my  views  on  this 
subject.  In  addition  many  outside  groups 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  includ- 
ing, among  other*,  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatite  Association,  and  many 
others. 

We  have  spent  loo  many  years  In  serving 
the  American  people,  and  assisting  in  creat- 
ing an  environment  whereby  every  American 
can  lead  a  decent  life  and  have  available  to 
him  unlimited  opfwrtunlty  to  allow  at  this 
pKJint  a  monetary  situation  to  develop  which 
will  undo  much  Of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  will  b«  accomplished  under  your 
Great  Society  progjam. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Wright  Patman, 

Cliairman. 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  StiphensI. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chainnan  and 
Members  of  the  House,  ae;ain  I  come  be- 
fore you  and  remind  you  that  there  are 
three  highly  important  points  which  I 
will  consistently  bring  to  your  attention, 
because  with  so  much  conversation  it  is 
hard  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  important 
features  of  the  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced and  the  important  features  of  the 
bill  that  Mr.  P.-vrMAN  ha.s  introduced. 

First  of  all,  I  Have  said  that  the  inter- 
est that  is  being  talked  about  here  is 
interest  on  savings  only  and  nothing  else. 
There  is  no  ceiling  asked  for  in  his  bill 
about  Interest  that  people  will  have  to 
pay. 

Second,  we  are  asked  by  the  Patman 
bill  to  substitute  our  opinion  for  the 
opinion  of  the  fesponsible  agencies  for 
our  monetary  policy. 


Last,  we  are  aisked  to  take  the  first  step 
to  destroy  the  Federal  Reserve  by  setting 
rates  and  submit  final  decisions  to  the 
President. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced is  concerned,  the  same  bill  I 
introduced  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
There  is  a  published  report  which  is  a 
most  comprehensive  publication  of  the 
hearings  in  the  Senate. 

If  you  will  also  look  here  on  the  tablo 
by  Chairman  Patman  you  will  see  a  boo!-:. 
These  are  hearings  of  the  committee  on 
the  House  side  on  banking  and  currency 
entitled  hearings  "To  Eliminate  Unsound 
Competition  for  Savings  and  Time  Dr- 
posits."  There  are  805  pages  in  th.it 
book.  We  spent  15  days  in  1966  goin: 
over  every  single  problem  that  is  dealt 
with  in  my  bill  and  on  the  bill  that  tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  I 
has  authored.  So  there  has  been— lo 
pllay  any  of  the  arguments  that  ve 
have  not  had  a  hearing  on  this  bill- 
I  point  out  to  you,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, detailed  examination  of  the  itcn:.> 
ill  my  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  While  it  may  be  so 
that  we  on  the  Banking  and  CuneiT^y 
Committee  have  not  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  specific  proposal  of  tho 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  have  received  testimony,  and 
many,  many  hours  of  testimony,  on  the 
essential  differences  between  the  ."-o- 
called  Patman  bill  and  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia?  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  question  of  the  flexibility 
of  interest  ceilings  on  deposits  versus  t.hc 
Patman  proposal,  which  Is  the  rigid  4'.' 
percent. 

Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  we  have  received 
testimony  from  the  regulatory  Eigencics 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .^s 
well  as  others  on  this  specific  situation' 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  horn 
Ohio  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yie'd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  CJhairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Stephens],  a  question. 

Through  what  authority  does  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  to  accept 
the  advice  of  the  experts  that  we  ha^^^ 
in  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Secretary  o: 
the  Treasury,  the  PDIC,  and  the  other- ' 

As  I  sit  in  this  Congress,  we  are  ask!  d 
to  pass  on  legislation  by  every  other 
committee  in  this  Congress.  I  have  set  n 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mendel  Riveps. 
and  all  the  other  chairmen  painted  a.-; 
experts,  and  I  am  certain  they  are  well 
qualified  in  their  fields. 

Now,  why  cannot  this  Congress  pas;; 
on  something  that  is  imperative  at  this 
time  to  the  American  people,  notwith- 
standing what  the  so-called  experts 
think? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  to  get  his  time 


from  the  committee.  The  Chairman  has 
yielded  me  no  time.  It  comes  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  my  question? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Well,  let  me  point 
this  out  to  the  gentleman.  Your  ques- 
tion is.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  expert 
k!-:owledge  that  we  have  asked  for?  The 
nature  of  the  expert  knowledge  that  we 
have  asked  for  Is  the  knowledge  of 
people  who  spend  full  time  upon  the 
problems  upon  which  you  and  I  spend 
only  one  infinitesimal  part  of  our  time. 
You  do  not  have  the  time.  You  do  not 
have  the  staff.  You  do  not  have  the 
knowledge.  I  do  not  have  the  knowledge. 
Peihaps  I  should  not  presume  to  infer 
that  the  gentleman  himself  does  not 
have  the  knowledge,  but  I  know  I  do  not 
have  the  knowledge  to  pass  upon  the 
matters  upon  which  we  ask  these  expei-ts 
to  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  proceed  here  for 
a  minute  In  an  orderly  sort  of  fashion, 
because  I  want  to  get  awjross  one  or  two 
points  about  the  proposals  that  I  have 
made. 

First  of  all,  we  had  for  years  financial 
panics.  We  had  a  financial  panic  in 
1873,  we  had  a  panic  in  1893,  we  had  a 
panic  in  1907.  The  rea.son  for  them  was 
that  our  financial  institutions,  consist- 
in?  almost  exclusively  of  commercial 
banks,  had  a  problem  of  liquidity.  The 
Federal  Resen'e  System  was  designed  to 
give  hquidity  and  flexibility  to  the  bank- 
ins  system  so  that  when  a  bank  found 
out  that  it  had  committed  itself  beyond 
its  capacity  and  yet  depositors  wanted 
their  deposits,  that  the  bank  did  not 
"bust"  because  it  did  not  have  the 
liquidity  with  which  to  cover  the 
demands. 

We  provide  the  Federal  Reserve  for 
commercial  banks  who  want  to  belong  to 
it  so  that  they  can  provide  for  themselves 
this  liquidity. 

We  also  pro%ide,  besides  that  liquid- 
ity— which  is  where  you  get  the  question 
about  discount  rates  because  members 
of  the  Federal  Resen'e  can  come  and 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  to  take 
care  of  their  liquidity  problems — we  also 
have  a  requirement  for  reser\es  against 
savings  deposits  to  give  confidence  to 
the  people. 

We  also  have  the  open-market  pur- 
chases and  sales  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  help  to  slow  up  money  on  the  market 
when  they  want  to  shrink  the  supply  of 
money,  and  put  it  back  into  the  market 
when  they  want  to  expand  the  supply 
of  money. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  the  section  where  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  authorized,  the  open- 
market  committee,  to  purchase  these  ob- 
ligations, and  what  the  Impact  of  this 
section  would  be? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  you  will  permit 
me.  I  would  prefer  to  take  it  in  orderly 
fashion.  I  have  each  one  of  these  things 
that  I  have  proposed  outlined  here.  And 
If  you  will  let  me  get  to  It  In  order  I 
would  rather  do  it  that  way. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Now.  the  problem 
on  re-serves — we  have  taken  up  in  this 
bill  that  I  have  proposed.  We  say  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  shall  have  authority 
to  require  reserves  sis  high  as  10  percent 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Let  me  show  you  what  that  means 
The  Federal  Reserve  requires  a  member 
bank  to  put  in  reserves  for  the  protection 
of  depositors.  This  reserve  consists  of 
money  or  securities,  on  a  ratio  basis,  for 
every  dollar  of  deposit.  We  have  set  that 
previously  at  6  percent.  We  are  not 
really  changing  the  law,  nor  giving  any 
new  power:  we  are  only  telling  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  that  they  can  go  up  to  a 
specific  level  that  is  a  little  higher,  be- 
cause this  Is  authoiity  they  have  for  the 
control  of  inflation.  They  can  require 
banks  to  put  up  a  higher  reser\e.  When 
they  require  banks  to  put  up  a  higher 
reserve  it  takes  that  money  out  of  cir- 
culation. It  cuts  down  to  a  degree  on 
inflationary  practice. 

We  were  asked  to  do  this  by  all  of  the 
re.sixjnsible  monetary  agencies.  As  far  as 
the  open  market  is  concerned,  we 
broaden  the  open  market  in  my  proposal. 
The  open-market  authority  will  include 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  buy 
any  U.S.  obligation  that  is  a  general  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States.  They  al- 
ready have  the  power  to  buy  U.S.  obliga- 
tions but  it  is  limited  to  certain  specific 
Federal  obligations.  This  would  give 
them  the  power  to  get  into  a  wider  scope. 
Now,  this  Is  really  not  a  new  power 
hei-e. 

Mr.  HOLIFIFID.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  that  include,  then,  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  operate  in  the  open 
market  on  home  loan  bank  bond  securi- 
ties, and  FNMA  securities? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  This  would  be  my 
imderstanding.  Any  obligation  that  has 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  behind  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Yes.    I  undeistand. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.    This  Is  not  a  new- 
power;  this  authority  to  buy  has  been 
limited.    We  are  only  broadening  that 
power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairmaia,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEPHENS,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROCK.  On  that  particular  point 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  eCfect,  if  any, 
this  will  have  on  the  securities  market 
on  those  obligations?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  feel  at  the  present 
time  that  it  would  aCfect  those  markets. 
But,  if  you  want  to  just  get  an  honest 
answer,  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer  that 
question  as  to  what  Its  effect  would  be. 
any  more  than  I  am  qualified  to  set  the 
interest  rates  at  4^2  percent  or  5 '2  Per- 
cent. 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

On  that  point,  is  the  purpose  of  this. 

the  broadening  of  the  authority  of  the 

open-market  committee,  to  go  Into  the 


secondary  market — this  Is  not  the  pri- 
mary market,  but  the  secondary  market, 
if  I  understand  the  section  correctly. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  would  be  any  Fed- 
eral security,  and  Federal  obligation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
title?  I  do  not  see  that  it  adds  anything 
to  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
handle  tlie  monetarj'  problems. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thiiik  that  it  does, 
because  it  is  able  to  either  buy  off  the 
market  these  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  to  put  them  on  the  mar- 
ket by  a  sale.  And  that  certainly  defi- 
nitely has  an  effect. 

That  certainly  would  have  a  definite 
efifect.  Suppose  they  put  them  on  the 
market  at  a  premimn.  That  would  mean 
that  people  going  to  buy  Federal  obliga- 
tions would  buy  them  at  a  higher  rate. 
Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly does  not  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  set  a  higher  rate  than 
the  market  rate? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  They  could  certainly 
affect  the  market  by  what  rates  they  of- 
fered in  the  sale  of  Federal  obligations. 
Mr.  BROCK.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
tention would  then  be  that  under  certain 
circumstances  they  would  shore  up  the 
secondary  market  on  these  obligations? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  intention  is  to 
give  them  a  fuller  flexibility  than  they 
have  now.  I  should  like  to  go  on  with 
some  of  the  other  points,  if  you  please, 
since  my  time  is  limited.  That  is  only 
the  second  point. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  measure 
would  broaden  the  authority  of  national 
banks  on  real  estate  mortgage  loans. 
That  is  not  a  new  power.  I  say  it  would 
broaden  "by  statute."  There  is  already 
a  regulation  that  allows  national  banks 
to  make  real  estate  mortgage  loans. 

If  you  object  to  that,  remember  that 
we  are  tryiiig  to  help  the  housing  people, 
too,  besides  other  people  who  borrow 
money.  We  are  vitally  Interested  in 
housing,  and  this  is  another  source  for 
mortgage  money  but  it  is  not  a  new 
power. 

We  would  also  grant  standby  power  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to  set  max- 
imum rates  on  accounts  of  savings  and 
loan  associations.  That  is  no  different 
from  what  the  other  part  of  my  bill  asks 
for.  The  other  part  of  the  bill  asks  for 
that  right  to  be  given  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  actually  has  this  power  now,  in 
fact.  If  a  savings  and  loan  association 
wants  to  borrow  money  for  its  liquidity 
purposes  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  it  must  borrow  it  at  the  in- 
terest rates  set  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  This  is  very  effective  in 
setting  the  associations'  rates.  Just  as  ef- 
fective as  statutory  power. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No,  I  do  not  have 
any  of  your  time.  I  have  time  yielded 
to  me  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  will  yield  you  a  min- 
ute to  answer  my  question,  if  you  will 
■  j-ield. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  All  right.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  state  that  you— 
and  I  ruess  you  are  speaking  for  the 
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Federal  Reserve  in  this  case  because  it 
is  the  Federal  Reserve  bill— want  to  en- 
courage the  homebullding  industry. 
Now,  if  they  wanted  to  encourage  the 
homebullding  industry,  why  did  they 
raise  those  rates  from  4  to  5  Ms  percent 
and  make  It  impossible  for  the  home- 
building  industry  to  function?  You 
brought  the  homebullding  industry  to  a 
grinding  stop  in  this  country,  and  yet 
you  say  you  are  trying  to  help  them. 

Mr.  STEPHia^S.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  I  say  I  did  not 
bring  about  the  halt.  I  can  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  seek- 
ing to  halt  inflation — not  the  building  of 
homes.  The  crisis  in  Vietnam  and  the 
demands  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  tim- 
ber, lumber,  building  materials,  has 
helped  to  skyrocket  the  cost  of  all  those 
materials.  That  pressure  has  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  halt  in  homebulld- 
ing as  the  attempt  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  stop  inflation. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  my  fifth 
PKJint  is  related  to  a  new  power.  We 
would  grant  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  authority  to  establish  different 
categories  of  deposit  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  maximum  interest  rate  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  Patman's  bill  and  mine  provide 
the  same  thing  as  to  who  should  set  in- 
terest rates.  His  bill,  however,  sets  a 
rate.  Mine  does  not.  I  think  the  mar- 
ketplace ought  to  set  the  interest  rate, 
not  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  4 '2  per- 
cent is  a  realistic  interest.  This  is  the 
core  of  difference  between  Mr.  Patman 
and  me.  I  would  give  them  flexible  au- 
thority, but  we  would  not  tell  them  what 
the  amount  shall  be.  I  am  not  expert 
enough.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  do  it. 
That  is  the  core  of  the  conflict  there. 

And  there  is  one  other  new  power. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  vmder  my  bill 
would  be  required  before  they  make  any 
interest  changes  of  unilateral  nature  to 
consult  one  another.  That  does  not 
mean  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  make 
a  unilateral  change,  after  they  have  con- 
sulted with  one  another. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  only  consultative. 
The  gentleman  has  only  the  FDIC  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Corporation.  They 
are  the  ones  that  are  supposed  to  be 
supervising  these  different  agencies.  But 
the  gentleman  does  not  have  on  there 
anybody  like  an  elected  person  or  some- 
one who  is  appointed  by  an  elected  per- 
son who  Is  carrying  out  his  trust,  like  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  of  the  President. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  have  people 
on  there  who  have  a  selfish  Interest,  who 
can  swap  horses  among  themselves? 
Each  one  has  an  ax  to  grind.  Why  not 
put  someone  on  to  represent  the  public 
Interest,  like  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
who  ought  to  be  on  there  because  he 


handles  the  national  bank?  The  gen- 
tleman is  leaving  him  off.  He  is  just 
having  horse  swappers  who  have  an  ax 
to  grind^ 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield  me  an  additional 
minute  so  that  I  may  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  Board  originally  had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  on  it.  They  were 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  seven  memt>ers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  who  are  now  appointed  by  the 
elected  officers  of  the  people.  They  are 
appointed  by  tlie  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Tlie  members  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  ara  appointed  by  the  same 
elected  officials. 

Mr.  PATMABI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tetas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  in  the 
Senate  they  hlid  1  day's  hearing,  as 
the  gentleman  suggested.  Senator 
Douglas  was  questioning  Mr.  Barr,  the 
Under  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury: 

Senator  Doccl«s.  Do  you  know  what  rate 
the  Federal  Reselve  Bonrd  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  B.*RR.  No,  ^r;  we  do  not. 

So  they  do  not  know  which  way  it  will 
go.  They  have  no  idea  what  the  Board 
will  do.  Of  course,  they  want  rates  to 
go  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHEKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  what  3ood  would  tlxe  authority 
do  to  allow  the  bankins;  trade  in  their 
maximum  home  loans  to  lend  80  per- 
cent and  to  have  maturity  to  30  years? 

Mr.  STEPHEKS.  It  would  create  an 
additional  .source  from  which  people  can 
finance  their  homes.  It  would  make  pos- 
sible, more  or  less,  the  conventional  loans 
which  a  lot  of  people  make. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Are  banks  now  us- 
ing authority  given  them,  in  1964,  of  75 
percent  for  25  jtears? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  think  so.  It  is  a 
source  of  complaint,  because  one  of  the 
major  banks  in  my  State  is  now  doing 
this. 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN,  If  this  bill  would 
pass — that  is,  the  substitute  of  the  gen- 
tleman— could  the  gentleman  assure  the 
Congress  that  banks  will  make  these 
types  of  loans  available  to  all  segments 
of  the  economy  t 

Mr.  STEPHEJfS.  Do  you  say,  would 
I  assure  this? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Could  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No.  I  cannot  assure, 
under  any  act  we  pass,  that  anyt>ody  will 
take  any  action,  whether  it  deals  with 
banks  or  anything. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  could  be  no 
more  assurance  with  that  than  the  as- 


surance that  they  are  really  now  using 
the  authority  given  them  In  1964. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  more  assurance  on  that. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlemai^. 
yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing up  what  has  been  said  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  I  would  .sup- 
port the  action  to  strike  that  section 
from  the  bill,  because  I  believe  they  are 
not  using  the  present  authority  of  75 
percent. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Patman  bill 
which  is  before  the  House  at  the  pre.sent 
time,  was  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  a  total  of  15 
minutes  before  it  was  reported?  A.s  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  21-day  rule  was  found 
to  be  faulty  because  the  Patman  bill  was 
not  even  germane  to  his  original  HR 
14026,  which  pi'ohibited  outright  certifi- 
cates of  deposit.  Are  not  those  two 
facts? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect but  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the 
length  of  time.  But  I  do  know  we  had 
comprehensive  hearings  on  the  whole 
topic.  As  far  as  debate  on  this  bill  par- 
ticularly is  concerned,  the  gentleman  i. 
correct. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  was  said  before 
that  after  our  committee  accepted  the 
gentleman's  resolution  directing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boai-d  to  do  somethin; 
within  30  days  that  they  did  nothing;.  I- 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  Fed  raised  reserve 
requirements  to  6  percent  on  time  de- 
posits, and  that  6  percent  is  the  maxi- 
mum under  present  law? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct 
That  was  the  maximum  they  could  d) 
under  existing  law. 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  Therefore,  tha: 
brings  about  a  further  need  for  increas- 
ing reserve  requirements,  as  called  fo; 
in  the  gentleman's  bill? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  exactly  the 
answer. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi!: 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  .gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  there  anytliin-  in 
the  gentleman's  substitute  which  would 
allocate  markets  among  competing  fi- 
nancial institutions? 

Mr.  STEPHENS,  No.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  would  allocate  markets. 

Mr,  WELTNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  to  provide  that  one  .*;ories 
of  competing  financial  institutions  sliall 
be  limited  in  the  interest  they  can  pa.v 
whereas  other  competing  institution.s  are 
unlimited,  constitutes  an  allocation  of 
markets  'oy  the  Congress? 

Mr,  STEPHENS.    Yes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  there  anythin.s  in 
the  gentleman's  bill  which  would  de- 
termine the  retiun  an  investor  could  re- 
ceive based  upon  his  wealth? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No.  That  is  one  of 
the  main  objections  I  have  to  the  Pat- 
man bill.  In  the  dissenting  views  of  the 
gentleman,  of  myself,  and  of  the  een- 


tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd],  that 
is  stated.  That  is  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count. 

Sixty-nine  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  269] 

Albert  Pulton,  Tenn.  Multer 

Andrews,  Fuqiia  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Glenn  Garn-.atz  Murrav 

Aspinall  Gettys  OKonskl 

Banng  Gilligan  ONelll.  Mass. 

Bates  Green,  Oref.  Oltlnger 

Battln  Grlder  Pickle 

BlatnUc  Griffiths  Pike 

Bow  Hagan,  Ga.  Powell 

Cabell  Hansen.  Iowa  Rlvei-s,  S.C. 

Cameron  Hansen.  Wash.  Roberts 

Carey  Hibert  Rogers,  Tex, 

CcUer  Herlorg  Roncalto 

Cohelaa  HO!=iner  St  Germain 

Collier  Johnson.  Okla.  Sch^-iier 

Conyers  Jones,  Mo.  Scott 

Cooley  Kee  Senner 

Co.'bett  Kelly  Shrlver 

Craley  King.  Calif.  Slkes 

Curtln  King.  NY.  Slack 

Davis.  Ga.  Kluczynski  Smith.  Iowa 

Davi.o,  WIS.  Laird  Stafford 

D-iw^on  Landriim  Thompson,  Tex, 

Devaie  Leggett  Todd 

Dickinson  Lo::g.  La.  Toll 

Dti^g3  McCivrthy  Tupper 

Du  ,can.  Oreg.     McMillan  Tntcn 

Eiwards.  La.  Martin.  Ala  Uilman 

Evans.  Colo.  Martin,  Mas.<.  Van  Decrlin 

E'.erett  Mathlaa  Williams 

Evins,  Tenn.  Miller  Willis 

Fliio  Mlnshall  Wilson,  Bob 

Fisher  Morrison  Wilson, 

Fulton,  Pa,  Mobher  Charles  H. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  i-ose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  coiisideration  the  biU 
H,R.  14026,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  333  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  uix>n  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fiom  New  Jersey 

!Mr.  WiDNALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Patman  bill  would  have  the  Congress 
set  a  4' 2-percent  ceilijig  until  August  1. 
1967,  on  bank  time  deposits  under  $100.- 
000.  The  Congress  would  be  taking  this 
action  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Treas- 
ur>-  itself  is  paying  over  5^4  percent  for 
money. 

Only  last  month  the  Treasury  offered 
a  refunding  issue  of  notes  due  in  1971 
with  a  5'4-percent  coupon  rate,  and  that 
issue  just  10  days  ago  was  selling  in  the 
market  at  a  discount  of  over  2  points,  af- 
fording investors  a  yield  of  5.70  percent 
on  the  investment. 

Even  Treasury  bills,  the  highest  form 
of  .short-term  investment,  are  selling  :.t 
prices  to  yield  investors  a  return  of  5.65 
percent^— issue  due  August  31,  1967. 

Right  today  more  than  $72  billion  of 
direct  U.S.  Govenunent  obligations  are 


selling  at  discounts  in  the  market  to  af- 
ford investors  interest  returns  of  over 
5'2  percent. 

Further,  if  the  investor  wants  to  buy 
U.S.  agency  issues  such  as  obligations  of 
the  home  loan  banks.  Fannie  Mae,  or 
Federal  land  banks,  there  are  more  than 
$5.3  billion  of  these  issues  selling  in  the 
market  to  yield  investors  more  than  6 
percent. 

For  Congress  to  clamp  a  4'2-percent 
ceiling  on  bank  time  deposits  in  a  5'2- 
to  6-percent  Oovemment  securities 
market  simply  will  drain  deposits 
from  banks  Into  the  Government  securi- 
ties market.  And  the  same  thing  will 
happen  with  savings  institutions  whether 
or  not  tiie  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  exer- 
cises permissive  authority  to  invoke  di\i- 
dend  controls  over  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, liecause  any  such  ceiling  set 
would  not  be  competitive  with  yields 
freely  obtainable  in  the  Government 
securities  market. 

Such  shifts  in  funds  already  are  in  e\i- 
dence.  A  June  30,  1966.  relea.se  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
comments  on  the  volume  and  composi- 
tion of  individuals'  savings,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1966.  I  quote  from  that 
release : 

Individuals  saved  $6  billion  in  financial 
form  during  the  flr.st  quarter  of  1966  accord- 
itig  to  estimates  made  public  tod.Tv  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  This 
was  about  the  same  amount  of  s-.wlng  as  in 
the  first  and  second  quarters  ol  last  year, 
.Although  per.sonal  income  alter  t-ixes  has 
increased  substantially  over  this  period,  the 
rise  was  offset  by  increased  consumer 
expenditures. 

While  the  amount  of  saving  w.<is  un- 
changed from  a  year  ago.  a  marked  change 
occurred  in  the  composition  of  individuals' 
financial  saving.  There  was  a  slowing  down 
in  the  growth  of  savings  deposits  at  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  a 
sharp  reduction  in  holdings  of  currency  and 
demand  deposits.  In  contrast.  Individuals 
acquired  the  largest  amount  of  US.  Govern- 
ment and  agency  Is.'^ues  In  any  quarter  of  tl'.e 
post-wax  period,  reflecting  tlie  highest  yields 
available  in  many  years.  Individuals  al.?o 
made  record  net  purchases  of  Investment 
company  issues,  but  continued  their  sizable 
liquidation  of  other  common  and  preferred 
stockholdings. 

Individuals'  ownership  of  tJ  S  Government 
and  Federal  agency  issues  rose  by  J3,9  billion 
during  tlie  first  quarter. 

Since  the  first  quarter,  of  course,  inter- 
est returns  on  U.S.  Government  and  Fed- 
eral agency  issues  have  moved  sharply 
higlier.  Were  more  current  figures  avail- 
able, they  undoubtedly  would  sliow  an 
acceleration  of  this  shift  of  individuals' 
savings  to  the  high-yielding  Government 
and  Federal  agency  issues. 

Should  the  Patman  bill  pa.ss  with  its 
4' 2-percent  ceiling  on  time  deposits,  the 
administration  would  be  put  on  the  spot. 
The  hot  potato  would  be  passed  to  the 
President.  The  President  would  have 
two  alternatives — veto  the  bill  or  im- 
mediately approve  an  increase  in  the 
4 '2-percent  rate  on  bank  time  deposits. 
Inaction  by  the  President — if  he  signed 
the  bill — would  cause  such  a  massive 
shift  in  funds  from  financial  institutions 
as  to  probably  provoke  a  monetary  crisis. 
In  either  event  the  Piesident  would  be 
the  fall  guy  for  higher  interest  rates. 


A  vote  for  the  Patman  bill  would  be 
contrary  to  the  action  of  this  House 
only  yesterday  when  it  unanimously 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  1217.  re- 
moving the  6-percent  maximum  interest 
rate  that  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  can  pay  on  their  debentures.  Tlie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguisiied  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  each  pleaded  with  the 
Members  of  tliis  body  to  pass  that  ad- 
ministration measure.  They  warned 
that  if  the  6-percent  ceiling  was  not  re- 
moved, the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  might  not  be  able  to  refinance  the 
$300  million  matui-ity  due  in  October. 

The  cliairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  said: 

When  these  debentures  come  due  they 
must  be  paid.  It  would  be  catastrophic  if 
they  were  not  paid. 

I  ask,  how  can  the  Members  of  this 
House  now  vote  to  impose  a  4'2-percent 
ceiling  on  bank  time  deposits  when  only 
yesterday  tliey  voted  to  permit  a  Fed- 
eral Government  agency  to  finance  at  an 
interest  rate  above  6  percent? 

I  am  supporting  the  Stephens  substi- 
tute and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  frojn 
Missouri  iMrs.  Sullivan  1. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
monetary  matters,  unfortunately  and 
invariably,  become  entangled  in  what 
President  Roosevelt  used  to  call  the 
gobbledygook  of  Washington. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  not  as 
involved  as  all  the  technical  experts 
vculd  like  to  have  us  believe.  I  hope 
that  this  afternoon  the  House  will  lay 
aside  its  predilections  to  become  involved 
in  technical  arguments  over  monetary 
affairs  and  really  get  down  to  the  cold, 
hard  facts  of  the  hich-interest  situation 
lacing  the  country  today.  Let  us  forgo 
the  involved,  complex  monetary  argu- 
ments long  enough  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  pei'son  who  is  really  most  con- 
cci-ned  about  this  situation — the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

HR.  14026  is  a  very  simple  measure. 
It  is  a  bill  to  lower  interest  rates.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  If  you  are  for  lower 
interest  rates,  then  here  is  your  chance 
to  vote  your  conviction. 

This  bill  was  considered  long  and  hard 
by  your  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. It  was  finally  approved  on  a  vote 
01  19  to  9.  Through  the  hard  work  and 
the  fighting  spii-it  of  Chaii-man  Patman. 
we  have  been  able  to  get  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today.  It  is  your  opportunity  to 
cast  a  vote  for  low  interest  rates. 

The  Congress  will  make  a  critical  judg- 
ment today.  It  will  decide  whether  or 
not  it  feels  that  interest  rates  are  too 
high.  If  it  decides  that  interest  rates 
are  indeed  unnecessarily  high,  then  we 
will  see  an  overwhelming  vote  for  H.R. 
14026.  If.  in  your  wisdom,  my  col- 
leagues, you  decide  that  interest  rates  are 
at  a  proper  level  and  monetary  affairs 
are  in  good  order,  then  you  will  vote  for 
some  other  bill,  or  do  nothing. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  with 
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a  strong  recommendation  that  it  be  ap- 
proved.   It  Is  now  your  decision. 

Many  Members  have  risen  on  this  floor 
In  recent  weeks  to  talk  about  high  prices. 
The  talk  about  prices  seems  to  Increase 
as  we  get  closer  to  November.  To  the 
people  sincerely  concerned  about,  high 
prices,  I  suggest  that  H.R.  14026  i;;  their 
kind  of  bill. 

High  Interest  rates  take  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  wage  earner  and  the 
consumer  just  the  same  as  do  high  prices. 
In  fact,  no  other  item  affects  so  many 
consumers  as  the  price  of  money. 

Money  is  the  one  item  that  every  con- 
sumer must  have  to  live.  When  the 
price  of  steak  goes  up,  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  housewife  to  switch  to  some 
cheaper  cut  of  meat.  And  when  an 
automobile  manufacturer  raises  his 
prices.  It  is  possible  for  the  consumer 
to  buy  a  different  make  or  do  without  a 
new  car.  But  there  Is  no  choice  about 
money.  The  moneylenders  dole  out  this 
essential  commodity  on  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  basis,  at  ever-increasing  rates. 

When  we  talk  about  holding  down  the 
cost  of  living,  we  must  start  with  the  cost 
of  money.  The  high  cost  of  money  is 
reflected  In  every  product  in  the  economy. 
When  Interest  rates  go  up,  it  adds  to 
the  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  an  automobile,  a  house.  In  short, 
every  single  item  is  affected.  And,  of 
course,  the  low  income  and  the  moderate 
income  family  usually  must  borrow 
money  either  directly  from  a  lending  in- 
stitution or  through  installment  pur- 
chases. So.  the  impact  on  the  living 
costs  of  this  group  is  tremendous  when- 
ever there  Is  an  upward  push  on  interest 
rates. 

This  year,  the  American  public  will 
pay  about  $125  billion  for  interest.  On 
a  per  capita  basis,  this  means  that  every 
man,  women,  and  child  will  be  paying 
more  than  $500  in  interest  charges. 
These  figures  were  taken  from  the  Joint 
Economic  hearing  of  last  December 
concerning  certificates  ot4eposit. 

The  Importance  of  these  interest 
charges  has  grown  rapWly  for  the  aver- 
age consumer.  Consumier  credit — mostly 
installment  buying— has  today  risen  to 
a  total  flgiire  of  $90  billion. 

The  burden  of  this  debt  falls  most 
heavily  on  the  lower  and  middle  Income 
families.  One-half,  or  4  million  of  the 
8  million  American  families  with  In- 
comes of  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  per 
year,  have  some  kind  of  installment 
debt,  and  18  percent  of  these  families 
have  installment  credit  payments  of 
over  20  percent  of  their  entire  income. 
The  average  family  with  an  income  of 
between  $3,000  and  $5,000  a  year,  having 
an  installment  debt,  owed  $545  in  1964. 
This  represents  between  10.9  percent 
and  18  percent  of  the  family's  disposable 
income.  As  you  go  up  the  income  lad- 
der the  average  debt  per  family  also 
rises. 

Of  course,  thousands  of  these  families 
also  are  paying  Interest  on  other  types  of 
loans,  particularly  for  real  estate.  Here, 
in  the  home  mortgage  market,  rising  in- 
terest rates  take  a  tremendous  toll. 

Today,  the  homeowner  pays  $23,168  in 
interest  on  a  $20,000,  30-year  loan.  This 
means  that  the  interest  on  the  money 


Is  worth  more  ttian  the  lumber,  the  glass, 
the  plumbing,  the  labor,  and  everything 
else  that  goes  into  building  a  house. 

A  1 -percent  increase  in  interest  rates 
adds  $4,734  iirterest  costs  on  a  $20,000 
loan  over  30  years.  The  national  median 
income  is  only  $4,600.  This  means  that 
many  Americans  actually  have  to  work 
a  full  year  just  to  pay  the  added  interest 
costs  on  a  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  correcting  sit- 
uations such  at  this.  When  high  interest 
rates  start  ripping  apart  the  economy 
we  have  not  only  a  right  but  a  distinct 
duty  to  act. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  pass  the  buck, 
it  is  the  time  to  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
will  today  propose  that  the  Congress  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  more  and 
broader  authority  on  interest  rates.  In 
Ught  of  the  recent  mistakes  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  tliis  seems  a  very  fool- 
hardy step.  No,  we  cannot  meet  our 
responsibility  by  handing  more  authority 
to  the  Federal  Reserve. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the  his- 
torical implications  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  am  not  too  interested  in 
what  they  did  in  1913.  or  1933,  or  1951. 
But,  I  am  \ety  interested  in  what  tliey 
are  doing  to  the  economy  today. 

Few  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  would 
claim  that  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Board 
did  did  not  make  extremely  serious 
errors  and  miscalculations  when  it 
raised  interest  rates  last  December.  The 
Federal  Reseive  Board  contended  at 
that  time  tliat  it  was  raising  interest 
rates  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  slow  down 
such  things  a3  plant  expansion.  If  these 
indeed  were  its  goals,  it  is  now  obvious 
that  the  Federal  Re.scrve  missed  the 
mark  by  several  country  miles. 

The  Federal  Reserve  did  nothing 
about  inflation.  It  just  raised  interest 
rates  and  made  it  more  costly  for  the 
consumer.  It  made  it  harder  for  the 
average  citiaen  to  buy  such  a  basic 
American  commodity  as  a  house.  It  dis- 
rupted lai-ge  segments  of  the  economy. 
The  Federal  Reserve's  December  action 
benefited  virtually  no  one  outside  of  a 
very,  very  select  few. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  14026  is  a 
bill  for  low  interest  rates.  It  is  a  bill 
designed  to  correct  some  of  the  gross 
mistakes  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
We  have  a  cl«ar-cut  issue  here  today  and 
I  hope  that  this  House  will  act  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock  1. 

Mr.  BROC5C.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  cannot  h«lp  re-sponding  after  hearing 
the  chairman  talk  about  Interest  rates 
and  their  coat  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
There  is  nc  question  that  the  Federal 
debt  has  cost  every  American  taxpayer 
an  enormous  amount  of  money.  If  you 
want  to  just  Bllocate  the  annual  interest 
alone  to  evety  American  citizen  in  this 
country,  man.  woman,  and  child,  it  costs 
each  some  $60  a  year. 

However,  I  would  remind  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  it  is  not  Interest 
rates  that  create  debt,  It  is  excessive 


spending  at  the  Federal  level.  It  is  due 
to  the  abnegation  of  responsibility  on  tlie 
part  of  this  administration  and  lho.se 
Members  of  Congress  who  support  its  ex- 
cesses  which  have  created  the  intere.st 
problem  that  is  now  facing  the  Americar. 
taxpayer,  not  interest  rates,  but  irre- 
sponsibility— a  refusal  to  curtail  poli;- 
leal  spending  in  a  time  of  full  prosperity 
full  production,  and  full  employment 
You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  no 
excessive  spending,  we  would  have  no 
debt.  If  we  had  no  debt,  we  certainly 
would  have  no  interest  burden. 

When  he  talks  about  the  fact  that 
we  had  low  interest  rates  and  we  .saved 
the  American  taxpayers  all  this  money 
back  in  World  War  II  and  afterw^ard.  hf 
does  not  tell  you  about  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is 
that  we  had  to  live  during  those  years 
with  wage  and  price  controls — total  con- 
trols over  every  segment  of  this  economy 
necessitated  by  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures engendered.  Thus,  legislated  m- 
terest  rates,  below  the  supply  and  de- 
mand requirements  of  the  open  marke; 
carried  with  them  controls  in  order  ta 
keep  inflation  from  destroying  this  cou:.- 
try. 

If  we  are  to  put  a  ceiling  on  mteres: 
rates  today  we  can  create  the  same  type 
of  inflationary  spiral  that  can  de.stroy 
the  economy  of  this  country. 

He  does  not  say  that  one  of  the  real 
problems  we  have  is  a  shortage  of  money 
One  of  the  reasons  why  homebuilde!,- 
are  having  trouble  getting  money  i.s  be- 
cause they  are  having  to  compete  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  these  fund.- 
when  the  Federal  Government  goes  out 
to  get  short-term  money  on  the  ope:; 
market.  Then  the  Treasury  is  forced 
Into  short-term  markets  because  th> 
Conpre.ss.  in  its  .so-called  wisdom,  put  a 
limit  on  long-term  Federal  debt  of  4'i 
percent.  This  means  that  when  peopie 
will  not  buy  long-term  obligations  of  the 
Government  at  4>'4  percent,  and  they 
will  not  today,  the  Treasury  has  to  eo 
out  into  the  open  market  competing  wit;i 
the  small  buyer,  the  small  businessman 
the  small  homeowner,  the  small  builde;, 
for  funds  at  a  much  higher  Interest  rate 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chainnan  c: 
the  committee  has  supported  many  high 
interest  bills  this  year.  For  example,  lie 
supported  the  participation  sales  bC 
which,  in  fact,  forces  us  to  pay  up  to  5-. 
percent  interest  currently  for  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  talk  about  limiting  interest  rate^ 
to  4' 2  percent,  but  it  is  always  someone 
else  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  who 
must  carry  the  burden.  It  is  never  the 
Congre!5s;  it  is  never  the  administration: 
it  is  never  the  people  in  Washington 
Why  must  it  be  someone  else  who  wii; 
have  to  carry  the  load  of  this  country: 
Such  shifting  of  the  load  of  respon- 
sibility is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  thi> 
administration.  I  think,  when  they  blame 
the  housewife,  the  farmer,  the  business- 
man, and  the  union  worker  for  inflation 
In  fact,  a  great  bulk  of  it  is  created  b> 
the  deficit  financing  of  a  Congress  that 
is  bent,  apparently,  upon  reelection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  just  yesterday,  this  House 
passed  unanimously  a  bill  removing  the 


6  percent  ceiling  on  obligations  of  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  banks,  and  ap- 
parently the  chairman  of  the  committee 
did  not  see  fit  to  oppose  that  bill.  It  was 
requested  by  the  administration. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  got  our  facts 
straight.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  ac- 
cepted some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
problems  of  the  homeowners,  the  home- 
builders,  the  housewives,  the  consumers 
and  the  taxpayers  in  this  country.  They 
carry  enough  of  a  burden — let  us  not 
also  shift  to  them  the  blame. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Is  It  not  also 
true  that  the  4!2-percent  interest  rate 
which  is  paid  to  the  small  saver  discrimi- 
nates against  the  small  saver  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  depositor,  as  far 
as  certificates  of  deposit  are  concerned? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  In  fact,  this  has  been  the 
posture  of  many  so-called  low  interest 
advocates  for  a  long  time.  Look  at  the 
savings  certificates  that  your  children 
and  mine  can  buy  at  the  bank,  the  $25 
savings  certificates.  What  do  they  re- 
ceive on  a  series  E  bond?  Four  and  one- 
eighth  percent.  But  if  a  person  has 
$5,000,  $10,000,  or  $15,000.  what  can 
he  do?  He  can  go  out  and  buy  partici- 
pation certificates  at  S^i  percent.  No 
children  I  know  have  that  amount.  In 
fact.  mo.st  people  do  not  have  $5,000  or 
$10,000  to  put  into  these  large  issues  of 
securities.  In  this  bill  we  go  even  beyond 
$5,000  and  say,  "That  is  not  enough 
either.  Now  you  must  have  $100,000  to 
get  the  high  interest  rate." 

I  question  the  justification  for  that. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield V  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Is  there  any 
money  in  this  bill  or  In  the  substitute 
bill  which  would  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  for  mortgages  or  for  new  con- 
struction, and  where  Is  It  found  If  It  Is 
in  there? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Tliere  Is  absolutely 
nothing  in  this  bill  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  Increase  the  amount  of  money  for 
homebullding  or  for  construction  In  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  about  one  phase  of  his  bill.  In 
his  substitute  bill  there  is  a  proviso  al- 
lowing banks  to  get  into  conventional 
mortgages  up  to  80  percent  of  equity  for 
30  years.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  if  he  might  respond  to  this 
question :  On  what  basis  is  this  provision 
included  in  the  bill?  I  do  not  recall  any 
hearings  whatsoever  on  this  particular 
approach  to  the  problem.  Would  it  not, 
in  fact,  put  the  banks  into  direct  open 
competition  with  savings  and  loans, 
which  we  have  legislatively  for  years 
protected  with  tax  privileges  and  special 
protections  so  that  they  could  specialize 
in  order  to  assist  the  homeowners  and 
the  homebuilders  In  this  country? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  regulations  for 
national  banks  gives  them  the  authority 
to  go  into  the  real  estate  moitgage  loan 
business.  They  have  had  this  authority 
for  quite  a  good  while.  As  I  pointed  out, 
the  bill  would  make  that  authority  a 
statutory  authority  rather  than  by  the 
i-egulations  that  now  exist.  They  al- 
ready have  the  authority  to  go  into  the 
real  estate  mortgage  loai;s. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  the  gentleman  will 
admit  tliat  under  uhe  regulatory  author- 
ity the  Federal  Reserve  has  not  seen  fit 
to  allow  the  banks  to  go  into  this  area 
to  that  degree,  and  I  think  probably  part 
of  their  justification  is  that  the  savings 
and  loans  have  had  special  protection 
under  the  law.  We  have  tried  to  give 
them  special  incentives  to  assist  in  our 
homebullding  industry.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  have  tried  to 
give  them  special  incentives.  That  is 
coirect. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman's  sec- 
tion in  this  bill  is  adopted  by  this  Con- 
firess.  would  he  then  In  tuni  support 
legislation,  which  I  am  sure  would  be 
offered  by  the  savings  and  loans — since 
the  banks  are  coming  into  competition 
with  them — to  allow  them  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  banks  on  short- 
tei-m  loans  and  installment  credits  and 
so  forth  ? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  i  ep<=at  that  they 
can  already  do  this  without  special 
statutory  authority.  I  am  talking  about 
the  banlcs. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  open  the  door  for  the  banks  to  com- 
pete with  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, would  he  be  willing  to  open  the 
door  for  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  compete  with  the  banks?  Or 
is  this  to  be  a  one-sided  propxDsition? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  have  no  legisla- 
tion to  introduce  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  point  that  is  very  pertinent.  In  the  so- 
called  Stephens  bill,  we  are  opening  up 
higher  appraisals  and  longer  term  loans 
for  banks.  Banks  are  already  depart- 
ment store  finance  institutions.  They 
operate  in  a  number  of  different  fields: 
personal  loans,  automobile  loans,  com- 
mercial loans  of  all  types,  including  home 
loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  fiuther,  now  it  has  been  sug- 
gested for  a  long  time,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  sanngs  and  loan  institu- 
tions and  give  them  a  diversity  of  choices 
in  the  market,  that  they  be  given  wider 
functions.  The  gentleman  asked  a  very 
F>ertinent  question.  Is  this  a  bankers'  bill 
alone,  or  is  this  looking  at  the  whole 
economy  ? 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  that 
point  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 
I  believe  something  should  be  done  along 


the  line  of  making  this  a  fair  bill,  if  we 
are  eoinB  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr,  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if 
the  gentleman  would  hke  to  Introduce  a 
motion  to  have  that  taken  out,  I  would 
not  object  to  having  it  taken  out. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  assurances  very 
much.  I  believe  we  would  be  taking  a 
dangerous  step  without  that. 

The  only  other  question  I  had  about 
the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Geoi-gia 
was  on  the  secondary  operations  in  non- 
U.S.  Government  securities,  such  as 
FNMA  debentures.  I  think  we  might  di- 
lect  our  attention  to  that  after  the  gen- 
eral debate. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  what  I  have 
tried  to  say  today  is  that  I  believe  the  bill 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  limiting  certificates  of 
deposit  to  4.5  percent,  could  drive  money 
out  of  the  home  building  industi-j'.  I  be- 
lieve it  could  create  serious  Imbalances  in 
our  monetarj'  system.  By  and  large, 
v^Ttli  the  exception  of  the  two  items  I 
mentioned.  I  support  the  substitute  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  he  has  spoiisored 
it.    I  support  him  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California, 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  the  gentleman  advise  me,  if 
it  is  his  best  judgment,  why  either  one 
of  the  bills  will  provide  funds  for  the 
homebullding  industry- ? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  us  make  this  abund- 
antly clear.  There  are  no  funds  in  this 
bill  whatsoever  for  the  homebullding 
industry  or  anyone  else.  There  are  no 
new  funds  createa  either  legislatively  or 
indirectly  by  this  bill,  either  the  Patman 
bill,  so-called,  or  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  point  made  ear- 
lier, relating  to  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions, certainly  it  is  the  objective 
of  the  gentleman  that  they  should  be 
cei-tain  of  their  ability  to  fimction  in  the 
matter  for  which  they  were  set  up  ba- 
sically— to  offer  savings  opportunities  for 
people  and  home  loans  for  the  building 
industry,  which  is  so  important  a  part 
of  our  economy. 

Mr  BROCK.  Yes.  They  are  a  highly 
important  segment  of  the  economy  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  treat  this  industry 
lightly. 

Mr.  EHDN  H.  CLAUSEN.  Unless  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  were  to 
carrj',  the  savings  and  loan  operations 
throughout  the  countrj',  chartered  at  the 
national  level,  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  BROCK.     I  beheve  so. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  believe  the 
House  should  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments  veiT  much. 
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Ur.  VAKIK.  "hSi.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohlo^ 

Mr.  VANIK.  Would  the  Patman  legis- 
lation be  more  acceptable  to  the  gentle- 
man If  the  $100,000  limitation  were  re- 
moved, as  Is  contemplated  when  v/e  get 
to  that  portion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROCK.  My  objections  would  be 
reduced.  My  primary  concern  Is  with 
a  mandatory  statutory  celling  which  is 
inflexible,  which  does  not  reflect  current 
or  future  economic  conditions.  I  believe 
the  real  heart  and  soul  of  the  Patman 
bill  Is  the  4  Vi -percent  celling,  which 
would  tie  the  hands  of  our  monetary  ofiS- 
clals  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
pe<H>le  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  So  long  as  we  are 
considering  what  the  gentleman  would 
accept,  would  the  gentleman  be  any  more 
inclined  toward  support  of  H.R.  14026 
if  section  2,  setting  forth  the  limitation, 
were  stricken  in  its  entirety? 

Mr.  BROCK.   Yes.  I  would. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  take  it  the  gentle- 
man agrees,  then,  we  should  not,  by  leg- 
islative enactment,  allocate  markets 
among  competing  financial  institutions 
by  depressing  the  rates  payable  by  one 
and  leaving  untrammeled  the  rates  pay- 
able by  another. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree  strongly  with 
the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bar- 
rett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  14026,  the  bill  to  place 
temporary  ceilings  on  the  interest  rates 
which  insured  banks  could  pay  on  cer- 
tain types  of  time  deposits. 

Tills  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  product 
of  months  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Banlung  Committee  and  its  recommen- 
dations reflect  our  deep  concern  over  the 
chaotic  Interest  rate  situation  and  the 
harmful  rate  war  which  has  developed 
between  savings  institutions  over  tlie 
past  6  months  or  more.  It  reflects  our 
deep  concern  over  the  heavy  upward 
pressures  which  have  develcqied  on  in- 
terest rates  and  the  consequent  damag- 
ing e£Fect£  upon  homebuildlng  and  upon 
small  businesses  and  small  borrowers. 

This  bill  before  the  House.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, seeks  to  remedy  a  crisis  situation 
which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
incredibly  unwise  action  of  the  Board 
last  Decemlier  when  it  issued  an  open 
invitation  for  a  rate  war  between  lend- 
ing institutions  by  permitting  commer- 
cial banks  to  increase  from  4V2  percent 
all  the  way  to  5li  percent  the  interest 
rate  which  can  be  paid  on  certificates  of 
deposit.  We  were  told  at  the  time  that 
this  in  no  way  indicated  that  the  Fed 
expected  banks  to  pay  5K2-percent  inter- 
est on  these  deposits  but  rather  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statesmanlike  ^jetting  of 
a  lofty  ceiling  below  which  competitive 
forces  would  establish  the  Interest  rate 
payable  at  some  lower  level.  At  the  time, 
many  of  us  on  the  Banking  Committee 


warned  that  th«  action  was  sheer  eco- 
nomic folly  and  that  It  was  inevitable 
that  banks  would  continue  to  pay  higher 
and  higher  rates  and  soon  would  be  pay- 
ing 5^2  percent  ©n  certificates  of  deposit. 
Events  have  shown  that  we  were  correct 
and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
wrong. 

If  the  only  iaeue  was  to  prove  whose 
analysis  of  the  economic  con<!equences 
of  the  Fed's  action  last  December  was 
correct,  Mr.  Chnirman,  we  would  have 
no  particular  aoncem.  Unfortunately, 
the  inevitable  tepprcussions  were  mof^t 
serious  and  the  brunt  of  the  impact  fell 
upon  home  mortgage  lendin;?  institutions 
and  thus  upon  home  buyers  and  the 
home-building  Industry.  Pi-edominately 
mortgage  lending  In.stitutions  such  as 
Ea\ings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks,  because  of  the  restricted 
areas  in  which  they  can  Invest,  were 
placed  at  a  sevete  handicap  and  began  to 
suffer  an  outflow  of  savings  funds.  This 
has  led  to  the  mortgage  credit  crisis  In 
which  we  now  fill  a  depressed  homebuild- 
lng industry — a  disturbing  phenomenon 
in  the  midst  of  £in  overall  economy  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chainnan.  that  we 
can  no  lon-rcr  leave  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  decision- 
making rower  oji  such  an  essential  mat- 
ter. They  hav^  bpcn  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Tlic  ccmmittee  has  been  forced 
to  the  conc!u.MDii  that  the  Congress  must 
intervene  and  restore  sanity  to  the  inter- 
e^t  rate  structui'e  and  tlie  relationship 
between  the  inttrest  rates  and  dividend 
rates  paid  by  thf  various  types  of  lending 
in.'stitutions. 

The  bill  would  do  this  by  placing  a 
flat  ceiling  of  4' 2  percent  on  time  de- 
posits below  $100,000  for  insured  banks. 
There  are  those  that  make  tlae  argument 
that  this  discriminates  against  the  small 
saver.  I  cannot  agree.  Those  small  and 
.'^ome  not  so  small  savers,  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  Interest  rate  differentials  could 
place  their  funds  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  whfre  they  could  receive  up 
to  5  percent  or  more.  This  would  have 
the  highly  desirable  effect  of  making 
funds  available  for  liome  loans. 

The  bill  would  give  discretionary  au- 
thority to  tlie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  placet  temporary  ceilings  on 
dividends  paid  by  insured  savings  and 
loan  associatioi^.  Presumablj-.  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Boaid  would  es- 
tablish a  higher  differential  for  savings 
and  loan  associations  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  normal  historic  rela- 
tionship between  bank  interest  rates  and 
savings  and  loan  dividend  rates.  I 
would  have  preferred.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  bill  placed  a  statutory  differential 
for  savings  and  loan  associations  one- 
half  of  1  percent  higher  than  banks; 
that  is,  5  percent,  because  I  think  that  a 
one-half  of  1  peaxent  differential  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  a  competitive  relation 
since  commercial  banks  have  advantages 
not  available  to  savings  and  loans,  such 
as  checking  facilities  and  virtually  un- 
limited loan  facilities.  I  should  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  bill  I  introduced  on  this 
point  would  have  permitted  an  addi- 
tional one-quarter  percent;  that  is,  5V4 
percent  maximum  in  areas  such  as  the 


west  coast,  where  the  dividend  has  his- 
torically been  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  famous 
statement  that  "war  is  much  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  entii-ely  to  Uie  generals' 
and  I  think  we  can  make  a  parallel 
statement  that  our  national  policy  on 
interest  rates  and  interest  differentials 
between  various  types  of  institutiom  is 
too  important  to  be  left  to  an  agency  like 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which,  with 
its  independence,  does  not  share  the  rt- 
sponsibi!ities  of  oiu:  elected  Chief  Execu- 
tive and,  understandably,  has  a  built-, n 
bias  in  favor  of  the  commercial  bank; 
which  make  up  its  system.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  combination  of  both  wror,:; 
policies  at  certain  times  and  the  tim.d 
failure  to  act  at  other  times  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  forced 
the  Congress  to  take  action  in  this  vita! 
matter,  and  I  am  proud  that  our  com- 
mittee has  brought  a  bill  to  the  fioo:- 
which  will  restore  some  sanity  on  tli' 
interest  rat«  differential  question  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  th  ' 
aisle  to  give  the  bill  their  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tlie  ger.- 
tleman  from  Michisan  [Mr.  ToddI. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  b:'! 
before  us  today,  which  I  have  follov.cu 
from  the  earliest  discussioixs  in  my  c.jin- 
mittee,  and  which  I  did  not  support  i;i 
the  Committee  on  Bankiiig  and  Currency, 
is  deeply  intertwined  with  the  pixibicius 
of  inflation  and  our  prosperous  economy. 
The  bill  is  promoted  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing interest  rates,  which  it  will  do  fv.- 
the  small  saver;  but  it  fails  to  assist  the 
small  borrower  in  reducing  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  loan  he  may  need,  or  to 
reduce  the  tightness  of  money.  Conic- 
quently,  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  will 
achieve  its  stated  purpose,  and  must  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  majorit;,-  o: 
the  committee  who  support  it. 

Let  me  discuss  the  so-called  tiehi- 
mor^ey,  high-interest-rate  problem  i:; 
perspective.  We  hear>  a  lot  said  abouL 
the  problem,  and  will  probably  hear  .i 
lot  more  about  it  "before  November. 
Much  of  what  will  be  said  may  not  be 
accurate  and  may  not  take  into  consider- 
ation all  the  aspects  of  the  inflationarv 
pressiu-es  in  our  economy.  First  of  all. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  over  a  year  a^o  I 
was  concerned  with  the  building  up  of 
Inflationary  pressures  in  our  cconom>. 
and  supported  and  advocated  both  con- 
troversial and  potentially  impopular 
remedies — because  any  remedy  for  in- 
flation is  going  to  be  unpopular  with 
somebody  or  some  group.  So  I  rose  011 
this  floor  on  the  l.ssue  of  inflation,  early, 
and  have  discussed  it  often. 

Inflation  is  serious,  but  so  far  it  ha- 
not  become  a  calamity.  It  may  become 
so.  This  is  why  we  must  put  tlie  prob- 
lem in  perspective.  Let  me  point  out 
that  after  adjustment  for  price  increases, 
income  per  person  after  payment  of  all 
taxes  is  up  17.6  percent  since  I960. 
Corporate  profits  have  increased  over  50 
percent.  The  increase  in  our  national 
income  since  1960  is  as  much  as  our  en- 
tire economy  produced  annually  in  Uie 
midthirties.    The  administrative  budget 


deficit  has  declined  from  0.77  percent  of 
the  national  product  in  1961  to  an  esti- 
mated 0.32  percent  of  the  national  prod- 
uct in  1966 — or,  in  other  words,  the  defi- 
cit now  amounts  to  3  cents  for  every 
$10  of  income.  The  deficit  of  about  2.5 
billion  in  the  President's  budget  must 
be  compared  with  that  of  12.5  biUlon  in 
1959. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  married 
men  is  one-half  that  of  1960 — now  the 
lowest  in  our  history.  It  compares  with 
an  unemployment  rate  of  5.1  percent 
among  married  men  in  1958,  which  was 
when  we  had  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment, rather  than  inflation  and  full 
employment. 

So  in  spite  of  our  justified  concern 
witii  the  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  this  country's  economy,  as  a 
whole,  is  doing  exceptionally  well.  We 
have  much  more  to  be  proud  of.  and  to 
be  thankful  for,  than  we  have  to  com- 
plain about.  Nevertheless,  we  must  be 
prudent,  think  to  the  future,  and  take 
actions  which  may  hurt  a  little  now  if 
they  are  needed  to  continue  our  pros- 
perity; for  inflation  can  create  false 
prosperity. 

This  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  problem : 
How  to  maintain  full  employment  with- 
out inflation;  how  to  provide  economic 
opportunity,  growth  of  real  income,  and 
a  flexible,  free  economy  without  the  hid- 
den and  unequal  tax  of  inflation,  and 
without  Government  controls  and  price 
setting. 

There  are  three  broad  interrelated 
areas  in  which  Government  ixjlicy  con- 
tributes to  this  objective :  First,  the  pres- 
ervation of  competition,  which  was  why 
I  was  engaged  in  trying  to  hold  the  line 
on  the  antitrust  laws;  second,  monetary 
policy,  determined  under  our  system  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other 
Government  agencies;  and  third,  fiscal 
policy,  which  consists  of  the  relation  be- 
tween governmental  expenditures  and 
receipts. 

The  rejison  we  are  concerned  with 
monetary  policy  today— tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates — is  because  we  have 
not  taken  strong  enough  action  in  the  fis- 
cal policy  area.  Our  policy  mix  is  overly 
weighted  at  the  monetary  end — and 
thereby  causing  serious  inconveniences 
and  hardship,  particularly  to  the  home- 
building  industry.  I  have  supported  po- 
tentially unpopular  actions  in  the  area 
of  fiscal  policy — including  suspension  of 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit,  and 
specific  reductioiis  in  appropriations 
which  would  more  than  offset  the  current 
deficit:  I  hope  that  such  fiscal  policy 
measures  would  allow  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  loosen  up  its  monetary 
policy. 

But  the  Congress  has  not  taken  suf- 
ficient fiscal  policy  action  to  ward  off  in- 
flation. Monetary  policy  is  the  restraint 
holding  back  inflation.  If  we  loosen  this, 
the  lid  will  be  off  on  price  increases.  In 
my  opinion,  the  chances  of  getting  mto 
a  superboom-bust  cycle  will  be  in- 
c:e.^sed.  And  this  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 

Since  it  is  late  in  the  day,  I  will  not 
ourden  my  colleagues  with  all  my 
'houghts.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask,  since  I 
object  to  the  committee  biU,  what  posi- 


tive actions  I  support.  In  the  first  place, 
I  strongly  support  the  fiscal  poUcy  ac- 
tions indicated  above.  In  the  second 
place.  I  support  the  proposed  substitute 
bill,  if  amended,  which  will  give  the 
Federal  Reserve  added  flexibility  in  its 
monetary  policy,  and  which  will  allow  it 
to  reduce  the  impact  of  its  present  tight 
money  policy  upon  the  homebuildlng  in- 
dustry, and  upon  some  of  our  financial 
institutions.  In  my  opinion,  these  pro- 
posals will  promot-e  the  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment with  stable  prices,  whereas  the 
committee  bill  will  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  V.-vnikL 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  Patman  bill  with  the  Minish  amend- 
ment which  makes  all  certificates  of  de- 
po.sit  subject  to  a  4' 2  percent  ceiling. 

Our  considerations  today  are  directed 
to  the  sharp  escalation  of  interest  rates 
which  are  rising  unreasonably  to  the 
detriment  of  our  national  economy.  Al- 
most $30  billion  have  shifted  from  invest- 
ment in  pas.sbook  savings  accounts,  cor- 
poration bonds,  and  the  Federal  bonds 
into  certificates  of  deposit. 

Is  our  economy  secure  enough  to  per- 
mit $30  billion  in  shifting  demand  money 
to  flow  wantonly  to  the  highest  bidder? 
Can  we  assume  that  the  movement  of 
funds  in  such  a  dimension  would  be  of  no 
effect  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation? 

Historically,  the  passbook  depositor  cf 
savings  is  the  long-range  depositor.  He 
saves  for  the  rainy  day.  Is  there  eco- 
nomic justice  or  sense  in  paying  a  higher 
interest  to  volatile  short-term  savings 
than  is  being  paid  to  the  long-term  pass- 
book depositors  who  save  for  the  future? 

It  is  reported  reliably  that  the  passage 
of  legislation  restricting  the  interest 
rate  on  certificates  of  deposit  would  force 
most  of  these  resources  into  Federal 
bonds.  I  can  think  of  no  more  desirable 
effect. 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  the  dis- 
tended spending  and  borrowing  currently 
underway  is  not  spending  for  consumer 
goods,  automobiles,  or  houses.  The  reck- 
less and  risky  area  of  spendmg  is  in  the 
business  sector.  If  this  expansion  should 
prove  to  be  excessive  or  ill  timed,  the 
fault  must  rest  with  the  financial  sector 
of  our  economy  which  seems  to  insist  on 
this  freedom  to  err. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  bring  interest  rates 
dov^-n  and  to  provide  for  lending  and  bor- 
rowing on  a  more  prudent  basis,  I  do  not 
know  how  this  can  be  achieved  by  the 
Stephens  substitute  which  passes  the 
gauntlet  back  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  tossed  it  to  Congress. 

Congress  must  make  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  problem.  The  amended  Patman 
bill  is  our  best  tool. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  we  listened  to  a  good- 
natured  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]  ,  as  to  whether  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  for  the  Patman 
version  or  for  the  Stephens  version. 


I  recall  an  important  wedding  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  One  of  the  most  charming 
parts  of  the  ceremony  was  the  action  by 
the  President's  daughter  in  standing  on 
the  south  balcony  and  tossing  her  bou- 
quet to  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 

It  almost  looked  this  afternoon  as  if 
the  President  were  envisioned  as  tossing 
a  bouquet,  entitled  'The  President's  In- 
terest Rate  Bill,"  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  were  scampering  across  the 
greensward  to  see  who  could  pick  it  up. 
I  am  not  sure,  after  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony, who  did  pick  it  up  or  whether  the 
bouquet  even  was  tossed. 

What  seems  to  me  important  is  that  we 
are  doing  what  we  are  doing,  which  is  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  It  is  not  going  to  be  possible  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  be  a  rubberstamp 
or  a  yes-man  to  be  such,  because  it  is  not 
clear  at  all  to  me  that  the  President  has 
a  position  on  the  controversy  before  us. 

Let  me  run  through  what  the  bill  will 
do,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
anyone  who  has  a  question  to  ask. 

The  main  section  of  the  Patman  bill, 
as  has  been  said,  would  reduce  the  in- 
terest rate  on  CD's  under  $100,000  to  4 '2 
percent,  with  certain  provisos  which  I 
will  come  back  to.  This  is  the  central 
portion  of  the  bill,  wliich  is  directed  at 
an  acute  problem  of  the  economy  today, 
the  ironic  fact  that  whereas  throughout 
the  economy  generally  and  particularly 
in  hea\T  industry  we  have,  happUy,  a 
veiT  low  unemployment  rate,  in  some 
ca.ses  something  like  2  percent  of  the 
work  force,  in  the  vital  homebuildlng  in- 
dustiy,  because  of  the  absence  of  credit, 
we  have  sometiung  like  9  percent  un- 
employment and  great  resources  which, 
if  they  could  be  put  to  work,  could 
markedly  grapple  with  the  inflationaiT 
problems  of  this  Nation. 

So  the  question  which  both  Mr.  Patman 
and  Mr.  Stephens  address  themselves  to 
is.  how  can  we  reallocate  the  Nations 
credit  resources  so  as  to  help  out  in  this 
credit  squeeze  on  the  homebuUding  In- 
dustr>-  and  incidentally  on  its  leading 
financial  intermediary,  the  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

Tl^e  second  feature  of  the  Patman 
bill — and  from  here  on  out  the  Patman 
and  the  Stephens  bills  are  substantially 
identical — would  give  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  the  authority  to  regulate,  if  it 
deems  it  advisable,  the  maximum  pay- 
ments on  deposits  paid  by  sa\ings  and 
loans  for  1  year,  that  is,  until  August  1. 
1967.  The  point  of  that  is  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander 
It  was  deemed  unfair  just  to  regulate 
banks  without  providing  related  regula- 
tion of  the  savings  and  loans. 

The  third  point  would  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  discretion  in  its  action  to 
differentiate  between  deposits  based  upon 
size,  maturity,  geography,  and  any  other 
reasonable  classification — the  flexibility 
which  I  believe  is  necessary*. 

Fourth,  it  would  give  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  the  opportunity  to  raise 
reserve  requirements  on  certificates  of 
deposit  from  their  present  6  percent  ceil- 
ing to  10  percent.  If  this  power  is  given 
and  if  the  Fed  exercises  It,  it  would  have 
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a  wholesome  antl-inflaUonary  Influence, 
I  believe,  because  the  fact  la  that  tbese 
certificates  of  deposit  are  a  particidariy 
volatile,  high-velocity  fonn  of  money, 
two  or  three  times  as  velocity  la<ien  as 
regular  demand  deix>sits. 

A  fifth  provision  of  the  bill  would  do 
what  has  long  been  needed  to  be  done. 
It  would  require  the  Secretary  oi'  the 
Treasury  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Fed  and  other  agencies 
to  confer  and  consult  with  each  other  in 
writing  before  they  make  changes  in  the 
Nation's  monetary  rates. 

The  sixth  important  point  of  both 
bills  is  that  the  Ped  woiild  be  authorized 
to  buy  paper  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  of  the  FNMA.  Without  in 
any  way  managing  the  money  supply 
in  an  inflationary  way,  the  Fed  imder 
this  could,  let  us  say,  sell  Treasury  bills 
and  buy  long-  or  short-term  Home  Loan 
Bank  or  FNMA  paper  and  thus  bring 
new  money  into  the  homebuUding  In- 
dustry, some  directly  and  some  through 
thejntermediation  of  the  savings  and 
loans. 

Now  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  main 
Patman  version  section,  the  4'2-percent 
section. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REDSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
brought  up  two  very  good  points,  I  think, 
points  5  and  6,  I  believe  he  calls  them, 
now  both  in  the  Patman  bill  but  not  in 
the  Stephens  bill.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  way  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  perfection  of  the  Stephens 
bill,  if  we  are  finally  faced  with  voting 
on  it  and  if  .the  Stephens  bill  as  amended 
should  be  adopted,  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  be  prepared  to  offer 
amendments  which  are  clearly  witliin 
the  public  interest,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  Stephens  bill.  The  raising  of  re- 
serves from  6  to  10  percent  would  have 
a  very  salutary  effect,  I  think. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  this  fea- 
ture is  In  the  Stephens  bill.  I  believe 
everything  which  I  attributed  to  the 
Stephens  bill  is  in  fact  in  it.  However, 
the  gentleman  makes  a  good  point,  and 
I  will  certainly  make  it  my  business  to 
review  those  portions  of  the  bill  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Stephens]  and  be  prepared  to  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  hope  that  in  the 
amending  process  they  can  be  offered, 
because,  for  instance,  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question :  It  has  been  tra- 
ditional since  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations were  established  to  give  them 
a  rate  differential.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  long-term  loans  as  high 
as  30  years  and  they  do  not  have  any 
other  than  a  narrow  field  of  function,  it 
has  been  traditional  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  to  allow  a  half  a  percent  or 
three-Quarters  of  a  percent  differential 
between  the  savings  and  loana  and  the 
banks  In  recognition  of  their  specific 
missk>a  and  their  specific  kmg-ranse 
loaos. 


Now,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  does  the 
gentleman,  or  does  he  not,  believe  that  if 
we  could  return  to  this  traditional  prin- 
ciple that  it  would  inure  to  the  home- 
buiklLng  industi-y  and  the  constnjction 
of  many  miiliona  of  homes  such  as  has 
obtained  in  the  past? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  without  equivo- 
cation. I  believe  and  expect  that  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  if 
given  the  power  to  set  ceilings  on  divi- 
dend payments  by  savings  and  loans, 
would  observe  the  traditional  differen- 
tials in  favor  of  savings  and  loans  which 
liave  obtained  in  region  after  region,  and 
I  hope  that  this  debate  will  make  clear 
that  this  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  hope 
this  can  be  made  clearer  than  it  is  in 
the  language  of  the  two  bills  which  are 
pending  at  the  present  time,  and  that  it 
will  be  done  witH  amendatory  language. 
And,  if  not,  then  I  do  hope  that  it  will  be 
made  clear  in  tile  colloquy  between  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  the  questioners 
and  on  the  part  of  the  entire  House  as 
being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
Store,  if  possibly  and  to  maintain  this 
traditional  differential  in  rate  of  inter- 
est, because  of  the  specific  mission  that 
the  savings  and  loai\s  have  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  wider  range  and  mis- 
sion which  the  banks  have. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
colloquy  just  held — which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve will  be  challenged  here  on  the 
floor — will  prevail  as  the  clear  legislative 
history.  But.  il  the  gentleman  from 
California  needs  to  do  anything  further 
to  clarify  the  history.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  G30i-gia. 

Mr.  STEPHEHS.  Under  the  proposal 
I  have  made  there  is  a  requirement  that 
before  any  changes  are  made  by  any  of 
these  monetary  policy  agencies  that  they 
mvist  consult  with  one  another.  That, 
of  course,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
go  back  to  the  pattern  about  which  you 
are  talking.  And,  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  some  recognition  at  least  by 
the  agencies  when  they  talk  that  they 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  And. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
is  this  situation:  That  the  commercial 
banks  make  loans  where  they  have  a 
qtiick  turnover  ctf  their  capital;  whereas, 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  have 
long-term  loan*  that  they  must  turn 
over,  and  that  is  the  justification  for 
some  differentiation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  fuither  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIBLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  the  gentleman 
frtxn  Georgia  make  this  statement. 

However,  let  me  say  that  I  hsid  read 
the  consultative  sections  of  both  bills 
very  carefully  aad  I  find  that  while  they 
are  directed — tiiese  financial  groups  are 
directed — to  consult,  there  is  nothing  in 
his  bill  to  effectuate  a  constructive  sug- 


gestion and  that,  in  other  words,  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  might  consult 
vith  the  Board  of  Governors  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  might  recommend  a 
policy,  but  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Boa:d 
would  not  be  obligated  to  follow  that 
policy.  So  it  represents  a  consultation 
without  implementation. 

What  1  am  seeking  in  one  way  or  the 
other — and  I  do  not  know  just  exactly 
how  to  do  it — is  to  obtain  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  and  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress that  this  differential  rate  between 
the  savings  and  loans  and  the  othe; 
lending  institutions  be  restored  and 
maintained  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
have  the  same  successful  homebuildin.: 
programs  in  the  future  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  REUSS.  But  I  will  say  again  to 
the  gentleman — ^and  I  believe  that  trie 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens 
has  been  saying  the  same  thing — that 
whatever  the  defects  in  consultation  may 
be— and  I  do  not  deny  that  there  ma.v  be 
.some — the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  l^ 
chai-gcd  under  this  legislation  with  tlic 
setting  of  savings  and  loans  ceiling. 

And  by  what  I  take  it  is  the  undisputed 
legislative  history  that  we  are  making 
here  today,  both  from  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens!  and  from 
myself — although  I  disagree  on  other 
matters  with  the  gentleman  from  Georria 
I  Mr.  SrEPHENsl — it  is  qtiite  clear  that  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  expected  to 
pi-eserve  traditional  differentials  in  sav- 
ings and  loans  ceilings  in  relationship  to 
thase  ceilings  which  apply  to  the  banks 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  that  is  speak- 
ing of  interest  payments  oil  deposits? 

Mr.  REUSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
much  as  I  admire  the  gentleman's  un- 
questioned ability  in  this  field.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  attach  much  importance  to 
consultations  among  regulatory  agencie.<; 
when  the  Congress  is  being  asked  here 
today  to  disregard  the  expertise  and 
knowledge  and  the  dispassionate  vicw.< 
.  of  the  regulatory  agencies,  and  to  lecis- 
late  Interest  rates  in  one  specific  field 
I  do  not  see  the  importance  of  consulta- 
tion in  this  field. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  try  to  show  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
WELTNER  1  the  Importance  of  that. 
And  the  reason  it  is  important  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
WeltherI,  with  all  due  respect,  perhaps 
has  not  fully  read  the  text  of  section  1 
of  the  Patman  bill.  I  would  like  now 
to  discuss  it  with  him,  and  to  answer  any 
questions  that  he  may  wish  to  ask. 

When  one  looks  at  section  1.  one  has 
two  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  that  he 
wants  to  ask. 

Question  No.  1  is:  What  is  this  .eoin^  to 
do  to  bank  liquidity?  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  if  this  were  a  meat-ax. 
butcher  job,  which  said,  "tomoiTOW  all 
interest  rates  have  to  be  lowered  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  to  4^^  i>ercent,"  that 
this  would  produce  very  seiious  liquidity 
troubles,  because  there  are  some  $36  bil- 
lion worth  of  CD's  outstanding,  and  a 


large  portion  of  them — perhaps  three- 
fourths — now  bear  an  Interest  rate  of 
over  4 '2  percent. 

However,  that  is  not  the  sense  or  the 
Uinuuage  of  the  Patman  bill.  What  the 
Patman  bill  says  is  that  the  goal  shall 
l;c  4'  2  percent,  but  that  if  the  Fed  thinks 
tiiat  that  goal  needs  to  be  delayed  or 
phased  in  its  attainment,  if  the  Fed  be- 
lit  \  es  that  a  differentiation  has  to  be  in- 
troduced as  between  different  types  of 
certificates  of  deposit  by  amount,  by 
ecoiiraphy,  by  maturity,  by  negotiability, 
cr  by  other  characteristics,  it  may  do  so, 
..nd  then  the  Fed  goes  to  the  President 
and  says  "Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind 
of  mitigation  and  amelioration  of  the 
road  to  4'2  percent  that  we  believe  is 
essential." 

And  the  President  then  in  consulta- 
tion, one  can  be  sure,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  other  affected  agencies, 
would  review  the  position  of  the  Fed. 
My  judgment  is  that  on  a  matter  like 
that  the  President  would  be  likely  to 
go  along  with  the  Fed. 

His  doing  so  might  not  please  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Com.mittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  [Mr.  Patman]. 
But  what  we  are  talking  about  is  what 
the  bill  provides. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Weltner]  that  any  danger 
of  a  liquidity  squeeze  on  the  banking  sys- 
tem is,  I  believe,  completely  eliminated 
by  three  provisions. 

One  is  the  grandfather  clause  which 
lets  the  banks  maintain  existing  CD's  at 
5'2  percent,  or  whatever  rate  they  have 
been  bearing. 

Two  is  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
requests  the  Fed  so  to  administer  its  dis- 
count window  that  any  individual  bank 
which  should  suffer  any  hardship  or 
squeeze  whatever  Is  entitled  to  help  at 
the  discount  window,  so  that  it  does  not 
suffer  that  squeeze. 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all.  Is 
what  I  have  already'  mentioned — that  is 
we  are  not  really  legislating  a  ceiling 
here.  We  are  legislating  a  goal,  and  ask- 
ing that  if  the  Fed  wishes  to  deviate  or 
slow  down  from  reaching  that  goal,  it 
can  do  so  by  getting  the  agreement  of 
the  President. 

This  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  useful 
device. 

Now,  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
CJeorgia  [Mr.  Stephens],  says,  '"Well 
this  takes  away  the  independence  of  the 
Fed  because  you  are  in  effect  propelling 
thent  toward  a  lower  interest  rate  ceiling 
on  certificates  of  deposit." 

I  would  remind  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens],  that 
for  1,000  nights  he  has  slept  a  blissful 
and  innocent  sleep,  although  he  was  the 
legislative  author,  as  were  all  of  us,  of  a 
provision  which  set  ceilings  on  what 
banks  can  pay.  For  years  they  have  had 
a  ceiling  on  their  demand  deposits,  not 
ol  5^2  percent,  not  4*2  percent,  but  of 
zero  percent.  That  is  what  Congress 
provided.  No  one  ever  contended  that 
that  took  away  the  independence  of  the 
"Fed,"  an  indep>endence  which,  by  the 
*ay,  I  have  always  supported  and  con- 
tinue to  support.  But  Congress,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  conjunction  with  the  President 


and  the  monetary  agencies,  has  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  interest  in  pointing  out 
a  direction  that  the  "Fed"  should  follow. 

Indeed.  Chairman  Marth*  has  many 
times  testified  before  our  committee  that 
he  would  welcome  this  kind  of  direction 
from  Congress. 

After  I  make  the  second  major  point 
I  am  about  to  make.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Weltner  1  again.  Let  me  get  to  the 
point  of  discrimination.  It  has  been 
said  here  today  that  the  cutoff  in  the 
Patman  bill  of  $100,000  does  discrimi- 
nate, because  it  tells  the  smaller  investor 
that  he  can  get  only  something  less  than 
5"2  percent,  but  the  $100,000  investor 
can  get  5' 2  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  criticism.  As  I  said 
before.  I  will  support  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  MiNisHl  which  will  remove 
that  $100,000  cutoff.  It  may  be  in  the 
implementation  of  the  bill  with  the  Min- 
ish  amendment  there  will  have  to  be 
differentiation  enforced  by  the  "Fed" 
according  to  amount,  geography,  matu- 
rity or  whatever.  But  I  say  that  if 
there  is  discrimination,  let  it  be  dis- 
crimination not  ordained  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
in  the  exercise  of  the  abundant  fiexibil- 
ity  which  the  Patman  bill  gives  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  if  such  an  amendment 
is  offered  and  adopted,  there  would  be  a 
4 '4-percent  ceiling  on  certificates  of  de- 
posit of  any  dcncmination? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  but  with  it  clearly 
within  the  power  of  the  "Fed"  to  guard 
against  an  untoward  cutting  off  of  some 
$27  billion  of  certificates  of  deposit  by 
giving  the  "Fed,"  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pi-esident,  discretionary  power  so  to  dif- 
ferentiate by  geography,  amount,  nego- 
tiability, maturity,  or  other  character- 
istics as  to  avoid  a  squeeze  on  the  bank- 
ing system. 

Specifically,  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
look  at  what  is  in  my  mind,  with  the 
Minish  amendment,  which  would  thus 
take  out  the  discriminatoi-y  $100,000 
mandatory  breaking  point,  if  this  bill 
were  placed  upon  the  President's  desk, 
I  would  think  almost  immediately  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  advise  the  Presi- 
dent what  first  steps  it  was  prepared  to 
make.  It  might  well  be  that  tlmt  first 
step  was  a  first  step  which  would  not 
particularly  please  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman].  It  might  be.  for 
example,  a  step  declaring  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  lower  the  ceiling  on  CD's  from  5 '  2 
percent  to  5 '4  percent,  and  on  those  be- 
low $10,000,  where  they  have  in.'^urance, 
to  5  percent.  This  might  be  the  first 
step,  and  my  guess  is  the  President  would 
ratify  that,  and  then  in  an  orderly  way 
we  would  proceed  toward  the  goal. 

I  would  hope  that  our  path  toward 
that  goal  would  be  helped  by  a  somewhat 
wiser  overall  fiscal  policy  than  what  we 
are  now  following.  I  am  hoping  it  would 
be  helped,  for  example,  by  the  suspension 
of  the  7 -percent  investment  tax  credit 
which  would  cut  down  on  the  need  for 
as  much  Fedei^al  borrowing  in  the  money 


maiket,  and  thus  ease  credit  tightness 
and  make  it  easier  for  the  "Fed"  to  lower 
interest  rates. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
precisely  what  section  1  of  the  Patman 
bill  provides. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield  fuilher? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  he  is  saying  that  if  the  Minish 
amendment  is  adopted  and  if  $27  billion 
of  CD's  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
bill 

Mr.  REUSS.  Become  techrucally 
eligible. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Precisely;  almost  im- 
mediately the  President  would  be  called 
upon  in  conjunction  with  the  safeguard 
provisioivs  written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wi-sconsin  says  that  without  batting  an 
eyelash. 

I  would  not  want  the  boom  to  be  low- 
ered on  the  banking  system  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  that  enormous  outstanding 
amount. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course,  he  does  not 
I  know  the  gentleman  well  enough  to  un- 
derstand why  he  does  not.  He  under- 
stands our  economy  fully.  But  does  tiot 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  we 
are  legislating  one  day,  and  the  next  day 
saying  and  anticipating  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  undo  that  which  we  have  done? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion, and  I  make  no  apologies  for  that 
The  Congi-ess  is  not  in  session  365  days  a 
year.  The  mills  of  the  Congress  grinrl 
quite  slowly,  and  I  want  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  in  thei-e  as 
the  chief  executive  of  our  economy,  so 
that  he  may  consult  with  the  independ- 
eiit  Federal  Reserve  and.  if  they  make  a 
point  which  he  believes  valid,  that  he 
may  back  them  up.  I  say  this  in  full 
knowledge  that  this  may  not  please  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Pat- 
namI,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  is  precisely 
what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Etoes  it  not  seem  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  askiiig  the  Chifi 
Executive  to  untangle  that  which  W(» 
have  tied  through  the  Patmaii  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  are  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  President  an  aiea 
in  which  they  can  both  move.  It  is  quite 
true  that  I  would  expect,  on  the  day  the 
President  signs  the  Patman  bill,  witli  th;^ 
Minish  amendment,  if  that  is  tiie  way 
things  work  out,  that  he  would  be  in  con- 
sultatioii  with  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
would  make  some  exemptions  to  a 
straight  meat-ax  rollback  all  the  way  to 
4.5  percent.  I  do  believe  such  an  exemp- 
tion would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentlemaii 
for  his  candor. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  I  should  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMi. 
Eomondson]  first. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  time  that  is  loeing  devoted  to  this 
issue,  which  I  am  sure  everyone  heie  to- 
day agrees  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  before  us  today. 
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One  of  the  things  that  had  disturbed 
me  about  the  Patman  bill  as  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  was  the  matter  Just 
discussed  by  the  gentleman,  which  is  the 
discrimination  wncten  into  the  law  be- 
tween the  depositor  who  held  certifi- 
cates under  $100,000  and  the  person  who 
had  deposits  over  the  $100,000  figure. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
just  told  us  he  will  support  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  remove  th;it  dis- 
crimination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  the  gencleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  has  said 
he  would  support  an  amendment  which 
would  remove  that  discrimination  in  the 
Patman  bill  as  it  stands  right  now.  I  as- 
sume this  is  an  amendment  which  the 
committee  will  probably  be  accepting.  Is 
that  a  fair  assumption  or  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  can  speak  for  no  one 
but  myself,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  his  feelings  about  the  unde- 
sirability  of  a  statutorily  enacted  dis- 
crimination are  widely  shared,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  that  amendment  will  be 
adopted.    Yes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Something  that 
disturbs  me  further  about  the  position 
which  the  gentleman  apparently  is  stat- 
ing for  a  number  of  r>eople  on  the  com- 
mittee, Is  that  the  gentleman  has  said 
he  feels  it  is  wrong  to  ordain  by  legisla- 
tion discrimination,  but  his  remarks  have 
made  it  pretty  clear  that  he  would  bless 
the  discrimination  if  it  came  about 
through  an  act  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  accepted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  there  needs  to  be  dis- 
criminating done,  I  would  a  lot  sooner  it 
be  done  by  someone  other  than  the 
U.S.  Congress'  saying  there  has  to  be 
discrimination . 

Second,  I  hope  that  by  giving  flexi- 
bility to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
President,  we  could  avoid  gross  and  un- 
fair discrimination.  What  I  have  in 
mind  specifically  is  this.  There  is  now 
outstanding  insurance  on  bank  deposits 
and  savings  and  loan  shares  up  to 
$10,000.  I  hope  that  will  shortly  be  in- 
creased to  $20,000,  incidentally,  for  each 
account.  It  would  certainly  seem  to  me 
not  unfair  to  ask  people  who  are  insured 
in  their  deposits  to  accept  a  slightly 
slower  rate  than  people  who  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  that  insurance. 

I  therefore  want  to  get  away  from  a 
statutorily  inflexible  discrimination.  I 
hope,  if  there  needs  to  be  any  discrimina- 
tion at  all,  it  will  be  held  to  a  minimum 
and  follow  some  rational  pattern.  At  any 
rate,  I  do  not  want  Congress  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  knows  It  is  a  frequent 
practice  to  put  deposits  in  a  number  of 
different  Institutions  in  amounts  up  to 
the  insured  level,  by  people  who  have 
funds  to  do  it,  to  protect  themselves  with 
insurance  and  still  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  interest  rates  now  being  paid. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  the 
only  illustration  the  gentleman  has  given 
us  of  a  discrimination  which  he  appar- 


ently would  look  upon  with  favor  is  If  the 
Fed  decided  it  was  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  large  depositor  and 
the  small  depositor. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  give  some  others. 
This  is  merely  illustrative. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Liquidity  seemed 
to  be  the  only  problem  with  which  the 
gentleman  was  presently  concerned. 

Mr  REUSS.  Liquidity  is  a  problem, 
but  the  liquidity  problem  could  be  met 
in  a  number  of  ways,  as  by,  let  us  say, 
in  a  first  go  around,  slightly  reducing  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  the  ceiling  for 
all  types  of  CD's,  and  providing  that  the 
resei-v-e  requirement  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  on  CD's  issued  by  the  bank.s 
be  raised  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
mission that  We  have  given.  These  ac- 
tions, taken  together,  might  eliminate  the 
need  for  discrimination.  Or  a  differen- 
tiation could  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  maturity  without  discriminat- 
ing against  the  small  investor. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  that  I  believe  we  have  to 
give  the  money  managers  and  the  Presi- 
dent ample  flexibility.  As  this  debate 
will  certainly  make  clear,  the  Congress 
does  not  view  joyously  the  idea  of  dis- 
criminating against  the  small  investor. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Surely  our  in- 
terest should  be  in  the  other  direction,  to 
throw  the  weight  in  favor  of  discrimina- 
tion, if  necessary,  that  does  not  give  a 
higher  rate  to  the  large  deix)sitor  than  to 
the  small  depositor.  That  was  why  I 
hoped  the  gentleman  would  point  out 
other  practice!  that  could  be  followed, 
such  as  ba.sed  upon  the  time  of  deposit 
in  lieu  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  REUSS.     I  have. 

Mr.  WELTMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  once  again. 

I  thought  I  understood  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  in  the  Patman  bill  we  would 
not  be  legislating  Interest  rates,  but 
merely  setting  in  motion  some  ma- 
chinery that  would  direct  itself  toward 
lower  interest  rates.  If  I  comprehend 
correctly  and  If  I  heard  the  gentleman 
correctly.  I  ani  confused,  because  as  I 
read  section  1,  as  it  is  presently  drawn 
and  as  it  was  passed  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  it  not  true,  if  it  were  enacted,  after 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  I,  as  an 
individual  would-be  depositor,  could  not 
obtain  any  higher  interest  than  4' 2  per- 
cent on  less  than  $100,000? 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  is  "now  you  see  it, 
now  you  don't"  language.    I  will  read  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired.  ' 

Mr.  PATMAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  quote  the  language: 

No  Insured  bajik  may  pay  or  agree  to  pay 
a  rate  of  Interest  In  excess  of  4'^  percent  per 
annum,  or  such  other  rate  a.s  may  be  estab- 
lished, with  the  Approval  of  the  President,  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

What  we  are  saying,  depending  upon 
how  one  want«  to  phrase  it,  is,  first,  it 


is  a  statutory  ceiling  of  4'i  percent,  but 
it  can  go  up  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  there  is  no 
statutoi-y  ceiling,  but  simply  a  goal,  a 
direction. 

In  either  view  of  the  wording  I  have 
just  read,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Fed  have  the  flexibility  to 
lower  the  interest  rate  ceiling,  and  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  will  not  put  the 
banking  system  of  this  country  in  a  li- 
quidity bind. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  that  not  essen- 
tially the  case  today,  with  the  exception 
of  the  distinction  based  upon  amounts? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Tliere  is  one  enormous 
distinction.  The  one  enormous  disiiuc- 
tion  is  the  Patman  bill  brings  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  So  then  the  questior. 
is,  that  under  this  bill,  as  drawn,  the 
interest  rute  would  be  4'2  percent  for 
the  new  deposit,  provided  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Federal  Reserve  made 
some  change? 

This  would  not  be  4'2  percent  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.item 
made  some  change  and  would  not  be  4  _ 
percent  provided  that  the  Presideii: 
made  some  change  but  would  requ;:: 
action  of  both  of  them.    Is  that  right' 

Mr.  REUSS.  Right.  And  the  gentle- 
man is  pretty  close  to  the  central  issue 
here.  That  issue  is  this:  in  the  light  oi 
the  performance  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
last  December  in  raising  the  CD  ceiling 
from  4  up  to  5 '2  percent,  and  in  havin.' 
for  the  previous  5  years  sat  blithely  by- 
doing  nothing  while  this  old  man  of  thp 
sea.  the  certificate  of  deposit,  got  up  on 
its  neck,  and  in  having  sat  idly  by  tbi.'^ 
summer  while  the  sweetly  reasoiiabie 
Stephens  resolution  was  presented  to  v. 
are  we  content  to  see  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, unguided  by  the  President,  cj:.- 
tinue  as  it  has?  This  is  the  issue  which 
we  will  be  voting  on,  and  I  think  [h'> 
gentleman  understands  it. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tli? 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema:! 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man these  questions:  First  of  all.  am  I 
right  in  stating  that  tlie  consumer  ivfe 
of  CDs  have  been  out  since  1928? 

Mr  REUSS.     At  least  since  1928. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Am  I  right  in  sayinc 
that  over  the  period  of  time  they  have 
existed  they  have  always  had  diffeiins 
interest  rates  depending  on  their 
amounts,  on  their  maturities,  and  on  the 
other  factors  in  the  contract  on  wlncr. 
they  let  their  money? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  true  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  de  facto,  although  I  .shouH 
not  use  that  phrase,  discriminations  with 
respect  to  these  CD's,  but  I  would  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
others  have  a  point,  that  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  marketplace  to  discriminate  but 
quite  another  for  Congress  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
will  stipulate  that,  because  I  think  it  is 
definitely  the  case. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  thi.s  que.s- 
tion :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  market  CD 
per  se  has  been  a  creature  of  more  recent 
vintage  than  the  old  consumer  CD? 


Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  It  was  bom  In  1960 
and  burgeoned  from  zero  to  $18  billion 
in  5  years.     That  is  quite  a  growth. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  was  not  the  In- 
terest rate  paid  on  the  CD  responsive  not 
to  the  local  arrangements  in  the  bank 
but  the  actual  realities  of  the  money  mar- 
ket in  which  they  operate,  along  with 
baiik  acceptances  and  any  other  insti-u- 
ments? 

Mr.  REUSS.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Is  not  that  discrimina- 
tion something  that  is  a  reality  of  life 
that  has  to  be  faced? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  can  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  still  say  that  I  fully  sup- 
port the  Minish  amendment  becau.<;e  I 
do  not  want  the  Congress  to  be  the 
operative  discriminator. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman says  this  because  this  question 
brings  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  very  much  into  focus,  be- 
cause whereas  you  do  not  wish  us  to  dis- 
criminate, it  seems  to  me  you  arc  saying 
that  you  would  be,  however,  willing  Ihat 
we  get  into  a  situation  which  we  have 
never  been  in  in  the  history  of  these 
things.  Am  I  not  right  on  this  last 
point.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin?  The  problem  we  are  faced 
with  now  is  because  the  CD's,  the  con- 
sumer CD's,  which  have  been  here  since 
1928.  got  sucked  into  the  whole  opera- 
tion which  came  when  the  Regulation  Q 
got  moved  up  to  5 '2  percent?  Was  not 
that  the  vacuum  action? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  coircct.  Since 
that  was  done  last  December,  more  than 
$5  billion  of  consumer-type  CD's  have 
found  their  way  into  the  banks'  coffers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
extremely  constrained  in  some  of  his 
statements.  I  am  curious  about  this 
$100,000  bit.  He  now  says  he  will  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  take  it  out.  Does 
the  gentleman  do  this  because  he  be- 
lieves in  it  or  because  he  found  out  they 
did  not  have  the  votes  to  leave  it  in? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  The  reason  why  I 
vigorously  support  the  Minish  amend- 
ment is  that  I  never  did  believe  in  the 
SIOO.OOO  breakoff,  but  there  it  was  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  voted  out,  and  it  was 
requested  by  somebody  or  other.  I  am 
for  improving  bills  on  the  floor,  and  this 
IS  one  such  opportunity. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  committee  could 
have  taken  it  out  before  it  voted  it  out, 
could  it  not?  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  main  feature  and  is  one  of  the  big 
things  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
the  great  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  occasionally  errs  slightly. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  salubrious  to  be  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  where  we  may 
correct  these  little  errors. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
S-'iUleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 


man is  not  apparently  being  as  candid 
with  me  as  he  was  previously. 

Mr  REUSS.  Well.  I  find" the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  something  less  than 
gracious,  after  this  2  extra  minutes  I 
got  for  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  our  banking  system  in  your  judg- 
ment threatened  by  the  current  high 
level  of  investment  in  certificates  of  de- 
posit? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  entire  econ- 
omy is  in  a  bind  because  of  it  and  the 
abnormal  abduction  of  funds  that  would 
noimally  go  into  homebuildins  into  the 
banking  system  has  produced  two  unde- 
sirable effects: 

One,  it  has  put  the  homebuildins  in- 
du.stry  against  the  ropes;  and.  secondly, 
it  has  produced  a  lot  of  inflationary 
lending  power  on  the  part  of  the-  banks 
which  they  are  expending  in  overem- 
ployed  industries  like  some  of  the  metal- 
working  industries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  agam 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  inquire  further 
if  the  gentleman  feels  that  it  helps  or 
harms  our  banking  system  to  have  so 
much  volatile  short  money  invested  that 
can  be  drawn  out  at  any  time,  precipi- 
tating a  real  crisis. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  a  good  point.  The  banking  industry 
is  saddled  by  this  'Old  Man  of  the  Sea"— 
this  certificate  of  deposit.  And.  I  think 
to  the  extent  that  the  load  can  be  light- 
ened, the  banking  system  will  be 
healthier  for  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  .gentleman  yield  to  me,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  additional 
time  so  that  he  may  answer? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  with  that  stipulation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  How  many  days  does 
the  gentleman  think  would  elapse  be- 
tween the  passage  of  this  bill— the  Pat- 
man bill — and  the  time  announced  in 
the  papers  in  large  headlines  that  the 
President  had  raised  the  interest  rates 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  REUSS.'  That  the  President  had 
raised  the  interest  rate?  I  think  eternity 
would  elapse  before  that  would  happeri. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  have  refeience  to 
the  time  when  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  interest  rates  as  called  for  in  the 
Patman  bill,  on  line  11,  page  2.  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIR^L\N.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  -WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentleman  is  pointing  to  language  which 
would  be  stricken  by  the  so-called  Min- 
ish amendment  and.  hence,  it  would  not 
be  in  the  bill.  The  question,  then.  I  be- 
lieve, would  become  moot. 

However,  I  will  give  the  gentleman  the 
same  answer— if  I  understand  his  ques- 


tion— I  think  eternity  would  intervene, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  President 
would  permit  the  Fed  to  raise  the  present 
5 '2 -percent  ceiling  rate  which  I  con.sider 
already  too  high  and  I  am  sure  he  does. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  44  percent.  We  are  talking 
about  the  4'2  percent  in  the  bill.  How 
long  does  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be 
before  the  newspapers  said  in  big  head- 
lines that  the  President  had  approved  an 
increase  in  interest  rates? 

Mr.  REUSS.  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  that  would  take  approxi- 
mately 5  minutes  after  the  bill  is  signed, 
because  a.s  I  said  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashley],  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  sound  econ- 
omy across  the  board  to  reduce  every 
certificate  of  deposit  to  4'2  percent.  I 
believe  that  that  question  has  to  be  pur- 
sued in  a  flexible  manner.  Therefore, 
while  some  might  say  the  President  has 
raised  interest  rates,  because  for  one 
fleeting  moment  they  were  at  4' 2  per- 
cent and  now  they  are  back  to  4^8  or 
5  percent,  or  wherever  they  are.  I  think 
this  would  be  viewed  as  an  'Alice  in 
Wonderland "  type  of  criticism,  and  no 
one  would  lay  a  glove  on  the  President 
for  that  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  is 
being  done  in  the  Patman  bill  is  to  put 
the  monkey  on  the  President's  back. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  not  the  most 
elegant  way  of  describing  it,  but  men  run 
for  the  Presidency  of  this  great  Nation 
in  order  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  their  country.  I  should 
think  that  the  President  would  want  to 
have  something  to  say  aixiut  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  was  an  earlier 
reference  to  whether  or  not  the  President 
approved  this  bill.  I  would  just  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  time  from 
the  President's  press  conference  of 
August  24.  1966: 

1  Presidential  Press  Conference,  Aug  24,  1966) 
Interest  Rates 

Question.  Mr  President  is  the  Administra- 
tion going  to  do  anything  about  rising  in- 
terest rates? 

-Answer.  The  Administration  wants  as  low 
Intereit  rates  as  we  possibly  can  have.  We 
have  made  some  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
now  has  a  bill  that  will  direct  and  give  au- 
thority to  certain  Federal  agencies  to  set  ceil- 
ings on  certain  monetary  matters.  We 
strongly  favor  that  bill. 

So  lur  as  the  .'Vdministration  ItseU  telhng 
a  banker  or  a  loan  man  how  much  he  can 
charge,  as  you  no  doubt  know.  Pete,  it  has 
uo  such  authority. 

Acting  upon  the  rnl-vice  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  cre- 
ated the  Federal  Reserve  Syrtem  and  it  is  an 
Independent  board  that  has  charge  of  the 
discount  rate  and  there  has  been  some  Influ- 
ence on  Interest  rates.  But  the  President,  as 
such,  or  the  Administration,  as  such,  cannot 
mash  a  button  and  tell  people  to  charge  more 
or  charge  less. 

We  would  hope  that  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  has  said  a  number  "of  times 
that  the  bankers  would  be  very  discerning  in 
their  loan  grants  and  net  m.i'ke  loans  when 
we  have  a  greater  demand  for  loans  than  we 
have  a  supply  of  money  to  people,  unless  the 
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loan  bad  a  demonstrable  public  Interest  and 
to  exercise  dlacretloa  In  those  loans. 

Other  than  that,  we  have  no  authority  to 
say  that  this  celling  should  be  4  per  cent,  or 
5  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent.  There  Is  legislation 
pending  that  would  have  some  effect  upon  it. 

If  Congress  saw  fit  to  give  the  Administra- 
tion legislation  In  this  field,  why  we  would, 
of  course,  carefully  review  it  and  try  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  law. 

Mr.  REUSS.  As  far  as  telling  us 
whether  the  quotation  means  that  the 
President  is  for  the  Patman  version  or 
the  Stephens  version,  it  could  be  some- 
thing out  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  tell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  nay  I 
Interrogate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  for  a  moment? 

I  believe  we  can  agree  on  abcut  10 
minutes  to  close  over  here,  witli  Mr. 
Ashley  and  Mr.  Moorhead.  So  that  in 
about  20  minutes — 10  minutes  to  the 
side — I  believe  we  could  finish  up  the  gen- 
eral debate,  if  that  is  all  right  with  you 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  one  gentleman 
whom  I  am  obligated  to,  but  who  ;s  not 
here.  I  will  just  find  out  if  he  wants  to 
revise  and  extend  under  the  rule. 

With  that  understanding,  then,  C  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  general 
debate  close  today,  with  each  side  being 
allowed  10  more  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  would  be  satis- 
factory on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jeisey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
have  control  of  the  time  on  general  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  use  10  more 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall  1  will  use  10  more 
minutes. 

By  agreement  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  can  go  ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  At  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  me,  as  to  all  of  you  people, 
I  know  this  is  a  very  bewildering  subject. 
Nobody  here  knows  very  much  of  any- 
thing about  it,  and  that  goes  for  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  every- 
body who  has  spoken  on  it.  It  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures to  come  before  this  Congress  in  this 
session,  because  what  we  do  here  could 
well  cause  one  of  the  worst  disruptions 
of  the  money  markets  of  this  Nation  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  So  it  is  a 
tremendously  vital  thing  that  we  are 
discussing. 

For  example,  to  show  you  how  im- 
portant it  is.  I  will  first  give  you  some 
figures  to  show  you  how  the  need  for 
funds  in  this  Nation  have  increased. 

Just  in  1  year,  the  year  1965,  compared 
with  this  year,  business  loans  last  year 
were  $48.9  billion,  and  business  loans  to- 
day are  $59  billion. 


Now,  we  have  not  had  any  hearings  on 
these  bills.  Yet,  earlier  in  June  we  did 
discuss  some  o|  the  biUs  having  to  do 
with  limiting  the  rates,  and  so  forth,  on 
certificates  of  cfcposit.  But  I  might  say 
that  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y 
Barr,  who  was  examined  before  our  com- 
mittee, when  we  discussed  the  fact  that 
there  was  so  much  money  now  invested 
In  certificates  of  deposit  in  posses-sion  of 
the  banks.  Anfi  I  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion: 

Have  the  bankj  unwisely  loaned  the  money 
out?  Do  they  have  too  much  consumer 
paper  on  their  h^nds? 

No — 
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the  banks  have  wisely  lonned  tlie  money 
out.  They  have  taken  cure  of  expansion  of 
business  made  necessary  by  the  Vietnamese 
War.  expansion  al  our  economy  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  gto.ss  national  product. 

So  actually  there  is  nothing  sinister, 
nothing  wrong  with  the  fact  that  certifi- 
caies  of  deposit  have  increased  to  some 
$37  billion,  whatever  the  exact  figure  is. 

Here  is  what  I  really  want  to  talk  to  you  , 
about.  For  the  first  time  since  the  ^- 
pression  of  1938  the  Patman  bill  would 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  control  over  the  money  markets 
of  this  Nation.  I  say  that  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous departure  from  the  principles  of 
banking.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  first 
time  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  given  power  over  the  money 
markets  of  tJic  Kation  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Yes,  you  will  say,  in  the  depre.s^sion  of 
1933  we  gave  it  to  the  President  but.  of 
course,  then  the  Nation  was  on  its  knees. 
and  it  was  probably  right  tliat  we  gave 
the  President  tte  power.  But  now  all  we 
are  having  is  an  expanded  economy,  the 
greatest  businets  boom  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  and  people  are  worried  about 
the  expansion  of  all  markets,  not  only 
banking,  but  all  markets.  But  we  are 
now  singling  out  the  banks  today,  and 
I  say  that  we  may  be  doing  a  vei-y  dan- 
gerous thing,  3  think  the  putting  con- 
trol over  our  rnoney  markets  into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  is  a  dangerous 
precedent.         ' 

The  only  fiee  nation  in  the  world  I 
know  of  in  which  the  Executive  controls 
the  central  baOk  or  the  money  markets 
is  De  Gaulle,  ol  France,  and  look  at  what 
De  Gaulle  is  dping  to  us.  Every  chance 
he  gets  to  embarrass  the  United  States 
for  political  purposes  he  uses  his  dol- 
lars to  buy  golfl.  I  say  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  control  over  the  money  markets 
and  in  this  cate  virtually  give  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
FDIC,  and  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Board  to  him. 

I  think  the  Patman  bill  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  put  on  the  statute  books. 
Therefore,  I  art  going  to  ofTer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  rip  out  of  the  Patman 
bill  the  veto  j>ower  over  interest  rates 
which  would  be  given  to  the  President 
which.  I  say  dgain,  is  .something  new. 
It  is  the  fir.st  1  know  of  that  has  been 
presented  to  u$  since  the  depression.  I 
say  it  is  a  dangerous  departure  that  we 
are  undertaking  today. 


Now,  you  say.  Well,  what  is  wrong  with 
the  booming  economy?  What  is  wrong 
is  that  the  Government  Is  spending  all 
this  money.  They  are  going  into  the 
money  markets  with  the  FNMA  new  issue 
of  mortg£ige  certificates,  which  we  au- 
thorized the  other  day,  and  they  are 
is.suing  participation  certificates.  The 
spending  is  going  up,  up,  and  up.  I  know- 
that  the  lady  here  today  accused  the 
Federal  Reserve  of  a  terrible  thing  thty 
did  last  December  and  in  effect  said  the 
Federal  Reserve,  acting  unwisely  and 
singly,  raised  the  rediscount  rate  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anywhere  but 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  let  the 
Treasury  know,  let  the  FDIC  know  and, 
yes.  even  let  the  Pi-esident  know  they 
were  going  to  raise  the  rediscount  ratf. 
They  did  it  in  lieu  of  raising  taxes  and  in 
lieu  of  cutting  down  Federal  spending, 

I  know  tliat  right  now  you  will  read 
in  many  articles  the  statement  that  tl.e 
President  of  the  United  States  is  le- 
.sponsible  for  the  tight  money  market, 
and  in  effect  he  has  given  his  stamp  of 
approval  on  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
'  Board  did.  They  are  raising  that  cry. 
The  intention  was  tliat  it  would  cut  down 
the  inflation,  and  it  would  be  in  lieu  of 
raising  taxes  and  would  permit  him  to 
go  forward  as  he  did  in  the  Great  Society 

I  say  we  are  doing  a  dangerous  tliin'.; 
iiere.  and  you  had  better  be  careful  that 
you  do  not  throw  this  Nation  into  a 
tremendous  panic. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  1  minute  to  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gep,.\ld 
R,  Ford  J. 
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Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  I  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  what  the  schedule  is  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  for  tomoi- 
row  and  the  remainder  of  the  week, 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ti.e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  tiie 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, we  hope  to  conclude  general  debate 
on  this  bill  in  the  next  few  minutes. 
After  disposing  of  the  bill  tomorrow .  we 
plan  to  finish  two  other  bills  listed  on 
the  whip  notice.    They  are: 

H,R.  14604,  authorizing  a  study  for  a 
Capital  Visitors'  Center;  and 

H.R.  16559,  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sea-grant  college.  If  we  con- 
clude those  bills,  and  I  believe  we  can.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go  over 
until  Monday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  Ashley]. 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
can  cut  through  prejudice  and  miscon- 
ception, I  think  we  can  concede  at  the 
outset  that  no  one  favors  high-interest 
rates,  a  shortage  of  housing  fund.s.  or 
rising  prices.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
either  fair  or  accurate  to  suggest  that 
Democrats  favor  inflation  while  Repubh- 
cans  favor  deflation.  What  all  of  us 
prefer  is  a  situation  in  which  prices  are 


relatively  stable  and  money  reasonably 
available. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
can  legislate  this  kind  of  situation  into 
existence  and  whether,  if  this  cannot  be 
accomplished,  certain  proposals  now  be- 
fore this  House  at  least  help  bring  us 
closer  to  such  a  goal. 

To  decide  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  coldly  and  dispassion- 
ately at  the  causes  of  our  present  di- 
lemma and  then  to  ask  ourselves  just 
what  it  is  we  are  attempting  to  do.  Be- 
cause, unless  we  can  sift  through  the 
maze  of  claims  and  counte;  claims,  and 
get  to  the  root  causes  of  our  dilemma,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  find  the  appropriate 
answers. 

We  should  start  with  a  basic  yet 
fundamental  fact.  For  more  than  5 
years — 66  months  to  be  precise — our  Na- 
tion has  been  enjoying  a  continual 
period  of  prosperity.  This  is  the  second 
longest  period  in  our  history  and  the 
longest  not  Involving  a  major  war.  It  is 
attributable  in  large  part  to  a  reasonably 
expansive  monetary  policy  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  to  tax  cuts  and  tax  stimu- 
lants adopted  several  years  ago.  At  root, 
however,  it  reflects  the  tremendous  vi- 
tality and  productivity  of  our  free  mar- 
Ijet  society. 

Now,  during  most  of  the  past  5  or  6 
years  prices  have  remained  fairly  stable 
and  money  reasonably  accessible  but  this 
is  not  the  case  today.  Why  not?  For 
those  who  care  to  look,  the  answers  are 
not  hard  to  find. 

After  more  than  5  years  of  continued 
expansion,  we  are  now  beginning  to  reach 
the  limits  of  the  Nation's  productive  ca- 
pacity. Unemployment  rates  are  the 
lowest  in  many  years  and  we  all  know 
that  in  many  selected  trades  the  short- 
age of  lal>or  is  intense.  Our  manufac- 
turing capacity  is  reaching  the  limit  of 
presently  available  resources.  As  a  re- 
sult, massive  capital  outlays  to  increase 
capacity  are  being  made  and  even  greater 
expenditures  are  in  the  oflBng. 

On  top  of  this,  we  are  now  financing 
an  increasingly  costly  war  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. And  these  costs  are  added  to  ex- 
penditures for  a  civilian  program  which 
in  itself  is  large  and  financially  demand- 
ing. The  sum  total  of  these  efforts  to 
achieve  a  number  of  important  goals  at 
the  same  time  is  an  economic  system 
which  is  bursting  at  the  seams. 

As  these  economic  pressures  have  de- 
veloped, we  began  to  witness  about  a 
year  or  so  ago  the  inevitable  effects  of 
tr>ing  to  do  a  maximum  amount  with 
limited  resources — prices  started  to  move 
up.  For  example,  wholesale  prices, 
which  had  remained  remarkedly  stable 
for  many  years,  began  to  move  upward 
in  1965,  and  the  increase  has  accelerated 
this  year.  Consumer  prices  had  been 
edging  up  slowly  for  some  time  but, 
again,  we  have  witnessed  an  acceleration 
within  the  last  year  or  two.  Most  re- 
cently, of  course,  we  have  seen  food 
prices  begin  to  rise  at  an  imcomfortable 
rate. 

Thus,  within  the  past  year  or  two  all 
responsible  agencies  of  government  have 
been  faced  with  a  crucial  question — how 
to  contain  price  increases  without  put- 
ting an  end  to  economic  expansion.    One 


agency — the  Federal  Reserve — has  been 
attempting  to  solve  this  problem  by  grad- 
ually tightening  monetary  expansion. 
And  this  tightening  has  been  gradual; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  measured  by  money 
supply  data,  it  has  been  virtually  imper- 
ceptible. Our  monetary  policy  has  been 
to  permit  monetary  expansion  at  rates 
even  liigher  than  In  the  previous  years 
but  nevertheless  at  a  slower  pace  than 
demand  would  necessitate.  This,  as  we 
can  all  appreciate,  is  a  complex  and 
difficult  task  since  too  little  restraint  on 
the  monetary  side  will  inevitably  result 
in  inflation  and  too  much  will  cause  se- 
vere dislocations,  if  not  bring  to  an  end 
our  economic  growth. 

In  this  task,  fairness  compels  us  to 
admit  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  re- 
ceived little  assistance  from  the  rest  of 
the  Government. 

The  twin  result  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve's  gradual  tightening  and  the  ac- 
celerating demand  for  funds  has  caused 
interest  rates  to  move  up  sharply  during 
the  past  year  or  so.  Of  course,  rates 
need  not  have  gone  up;  it  would  have 
been  quite  possible  to  have  interest  rates 
today  which  are  no  higher  than,  say, 
1963  or  1964.  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  check,  this  could  only  have  been 
accomplished  by  having  the  Federal  Re- 
serve flood  the  economy  with  printing 
press  money.  Tlie  result,  obviously, 
would  have  been  severe  inflation. 

With  higher  rates  came  the  inevitable 
reactions.  The  first  to  be  affected  was 
the  building  industry,  in  part  because  its 
major  supplier  of  funds — the  savings  and 
loan  industry — lost  its  traditional  rate 
advantage  over  commercial  banks  and 
other  competitors.  But  the  building  in- 
dustry has  not  been  the  only  one  to  feel 
the  pinch — daily  we  are  informed  of 
other  business  firms  of  governmental 
units  which  are  unable  because  of  tight- 
ening credit  to  continue  with  plans  for 
expansion.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  the  loudest  complaints — 
and  I  think  the  most  justified — have 
come  from  the  homebuilders. 

Thus  the  problem  we  face  today  is  what 
to  do  about  this  situation  legislatively, 
and  we  might  ask  at  the  outset  precisely 
what  it  is  we  want  to  do.  Is  our  ob- 
jective to  attempt  to  reduce  all  intei-est 
rates?  Or  is  it  to  simply  reduce  some 
rates?  And  to  what  extent  do  we  desire 
to  keep  prices  In  line  and  guard  con- 
sumers against  increa,sing  prices  for 
foods  and  otlier  essentials? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  recognize  one  fundamental 
fact:  If  Inflation  is  to  be  avoided,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  Interest  rates  can  be 
kept  low  In  the  face  of  the  existing  tre- 
mendous demands  lor  funds.  Put  an- 
other way,  interest  rates  are  bound  to  be 
relatively  high  and  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  rise  under  present  circumstances 
If  any  serious  attempt  is  made  to  main- 
tain reasonable  price  stability  by  the  tise 
of  monetary  policy  alone.  This  is  an 
economic  fact — not  a  political  fact.  It  is 
unpalatable  but  it  nevertheless  remains 
a  fact  that  only  by  an  intelligent  mix  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  can  our  eco- 
nomic objectives  be  achieved. 

This  is  not  intended  to  suggest,  by  any 
means,  that  we  are  helpless  to  adopt  leg- 
islation which  will  help  rectify  the  prob- 


lem. The  question  before  us  today  Is 
whether  statutory  control  of  Interest 
rates  is  the  answer.  Or  more  accurately : 
Is  the  solution  to  our  present  problem  to 
be  found  in  placing  some  kind  of  celling 
on  rates  which  commercial  banks  can 
pay  on  certain  types  of  deposits,  com- 
bined with  permissive  authority  for  some 
control  over  savings  and  loan  dividends? 

I  think  we  should  note  first  that  al- 
though there  are  uncounted  thousands 
of  interest  rates,  the  Patman  proposal 
affects  only  a  few.  In  fact,  the  ma.lor 
thrust  of  his  bill  seems  to  be  directed  al- 
most entirely  at  rates  which  can  be  paid 
on  time  deposits  of  less  than  a  certain 
amount  by  one  particular  type  of  insti- 
tution— the  commercial  bank.  As  a  pro- 
posed solution  to  the  difficulties  which 
we  face  today,  this  is  not  only  Imprac- 
tical but  promises  to  make  matters  worse 
rather  than  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  repeatedly  throughout 
this  long  debate  this  afternoon  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
chairman,  has  referred  to  his  bill  as  a 
low  Interest  rate  bill.  In  my  view,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  of  a  misnomer,  I  be- 
lieve it  xs  quite  significant,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
coiisln  [Mr.  ReussI,  a  distinguished 
member,  of  course,  of  the  committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  admitted  quite 
candidly  and  freely  that  it  would  not  be 
5  minutes  after  this  legislation  is  signed 
Into  law  before  the  Presidential  action 
would  be  required.  Does  this  sound  like 
a  low-interest-rate  bill? 

Let  us  assume  that  his  bill  is  enacted 
providing  that  henceforth  no  commercial 
bank  can  pay  more  than  4' 2  percent  to 
a  small  depositor.  Will  prices  stop  ris- 
ing? Of  course  not.  because  there  are 
far  more  fundamental  pressures  at  work 
In  our  economy  than  the  amount  of  in- 
terest which  banks  pay  to  a  depositor 
holding  a  $500  or  even  a  $100,000  cer- 
tificate. Will  tight  money  be  eased? 
Obviously  not,  so  long  as  demand  con- 
tinues strong  and  our  principal  if  not 
only  reliance  is  upon  monetary  policy. 
Will  the  housing  industry  benefit?  This 
is  extremely  doubtful,  since  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  that  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  small  bank  depositor — no  longer 
able  to  obtain  more  than  4 '  2  percent  on 
his  deposit — will  immediately  withdraw 
his  funds  and  go  to  a  savings  and  loan 
association.  We  already  know  that  the 
savings  and  loans,  because  of  their  heavT,- 
investment  in  mortgages,  have  difficulty 
in  paying  high  rates — we  have  been  told 
this  over  and  over  again  by  their  rep- 
resentatives and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
this. 

What  is  to  stop  the  small  commercial 
bank  depositor  from  taking  his  funds  to 
a  credit  union,  or  placing  them  in  mutual 
funds,  or  buying  obligations  issued  by 
Federal  agencies  at  rates  as  high  as  6 
percent?  This  is  the  question  that  goes 
unansweied  in  the  Patman  bill.  Are  we 
prepai-ed  to  place  a  ceiling  on  these  rates 
as  well?  Let  me  be  specific:  If  it  de- 
velops that  as  a  result  of  placing  a  limit 
on  commerciad  bank  rates  for  small  de- 
positors the  net  beneficiary  is  the  mutual 
fund  industry,  are  we  then  prepared  to 
place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  div- 
idends which  mutual  funds  can  pay,  in 
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order  to  assure  that  the  savings  and  loan 
aasodations  receive  enough  money?  And 
if  we  do  this  and  are  still  not  successful, 
are  we  then  prepared  to  place  a  limit 
on  the  amount  of  interest  which  can  be 
paid  on  participation  sales  certificates 
issued  by  FNMA?  I  think  the  questions 
themselves  reveal  the  essential  fallacy 
of  attempting  to  regulate  rates  on  sav- 
ings by  statute. 

But    let    us    assume    that    by    some 
economic  miracle  this  effort  would  be 
successful — that     small     depositors     of 
commercial  banks  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  obtain  more  than  4'i  percent  and 
that  all  the  funds  which  previously  had 
gone  to  the  bunks  would  now  go  tc<  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  and  in  turn 
into  the  housing  market.     Is  everjithin? 
now  settled  and  have  we  achieved  our 
result?     The  answer  is  obviously  "No." 
All  of  the  old  problems  are  still  with  us: 
tight  money,  rising  prices,  excessive  de- 
mand, plus  one  other — now  someone  else 
will  suffer  because  the  housing  industry 
has  been  taken  care  of.     For  the  funds 
which    are    diverted    from    commercial 
banks    to    residential    mortgages    must 
come  from  somewhere.    If  now  munici- 
palities are  to  be  denied  funds  to  build 
schools  and  hospitals  because  money  has 
been  diverted  to  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, are  we  prepared  to  justify  this 
step?     If   now   a   small  businessman — 
already     severely     pressed     by     titrht 
money — is  pushed  further  into  a  comer 
because  of  the  inability  of  his  bank  to 
loan  him  money,  are  we  prepared  to  ac- 
cept this? 

Again.  I  would  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tions I  have  posed  reveal  the  fallacy  of 
tiying  to  legislate  in  the  interest  area. 
In  brief,  it  is  difficult  to  view  the  propo- 
sal before  us  as  anything  other  than  an 
ill -conceived,  impractical,  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  piece  of  legislation. 
This  Congiess — no  Congress — can  legis- 
late increased  capacity  for  this  Nation  In 
the  short  run.  We  can  do  something 
about  limiting  the  demands  placed  upon 
our  Nation's  productive  capacity  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  able  and  willing  to  ex- 
ercise both  monetar>'  and  fiscal  re- 
straints. We  can  adopt  specific  meas- 
ures— such  as  Increasing  the  funds  avail- 
able to  FNMA — to  give  relief  to  priority 
areas  of  our  economy  which  are  particu- 
larly hard  hit  because  of  restrictive  mon- 
etary policy.  And  we  can  give  to  the 
regulatory  agencies  the  authority  they 
now  lack  to  regulate  interest  rates. 

The  choice  before  us  is  clear.  Do  we 
attempt  to  treat  sjmptoms  rather  than 
causes  in  an  impractical,  blundering 
fashion  by  selecting  one  particular  rate 
paid  by  one  particular  type  of  institution 
and  clamp  controls  upon  it — or  do  we 
give  to  the  appropriate  Federal  authori- 
ties sufBcient  power  to  deal  with  interest 
rates  paid  by  all  financial  institutions. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  they  need  the  additional  au- 
thority and  that  they  intend  to  use  it. 
The  administration  has  made  it  clear, 
from  President  Johnson  on  down,  that 
it  prefers  the  latter  approach.  We  have 
l>een  told  by  the  President — we  have  been 


told  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 
that  the  admiintetration  does  not  want, 
and  indeed  vlewB  aa  dangerous,  any  at- 
tempt to  imposfl  statutory  interest  con- 
trols on  any  one  segment  of  the  money 
market.  The  reasons  for  their  opposi- 
tion are  essentiajly  those  I  have  sketched 
thus  far.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  rea- 
son, in  my  opinion,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Patman  pro^sal  and  I  ur!ie  that  the 
Stephens  substitute  be  adopted  when 
the  House  goes  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
It  seems  to  me  thi.s  is  neither  fair  nor 
accurate  to  ."^unsjest  that  Democrats  favor 
inflation  while  Republican.s  favor  defla- 
tion, or  vice  versa.  What  all  of  us  prefer 
is  a  situation  in  which  prices  are  rela- 
tively stable  ar.i  money  rep.«onably  avail- 
able. 

When  the  St«phens  bill  Is  offered  to- 
morrow. Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  my  in- 
tention to  offer 'an  amendment  which  in 
effect  will  be  an  expression  of  Consress  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Re.sei-ve  System  and  the  B'>ard 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Depo.'-it  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  in  compliance 
with  their  resijective  powers  under  exist- 
ins;  l?iw  and  the  action  that  will  be 
adopted,  shall  take  action  to  bring  about 
the  reduction  ct  interest  rate.s  to  the 
maximum  extent  fea.sible  in  the  \WMt  of 
the  prevailins;  money  market  and  the 
general  economic  conditions. 

I  want  it  noted.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  amendment  doe.s  go  to  the  matter  of 
interest  rates,  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  from  our  di.stinfruished  chairman 
when  he  speaks,  but  about  which  we  can 
glean  .so  little  vihen  we  read  his  bill.  t)e- 
cause  his  bill  does  not  have  any  direct  re- 
lation to  interest  rates. 

The  thrust  erf  the  gentleman's  bill,  as 
he  must  certainly  admit,  is  to  put  a 
statutory,  rinrid,  congresstonally  impo.scd 
ceiling  not  on  Interest  rates  but  merely 
upon  the  rates  which  certain  lending  in- 
stitutions— not  all.  just  certain  lendinc; 
in.-stitutions — can  pay  their  depositors. 

Mr.  WIDNAIjL,.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  DoK  H.  Clausen  1. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fuzzy  picture  Ijeinc  shown  to  our  people 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  before  this  Nation. 
Statistics  are  being  twisted  or  u.sed  out 
of  context  and  the  Government  is  pro- 
ceeding on  a  business-as-usual  basis 
while  the  specter  of  recession  is  grow- 
ing into  a  giant,  rising  among  our  peo- 
ple. As  to  the  legislation  befoie  us.  un- 
le.ss  they  are  nmended  substantially.  I 
cannot  support  cither  of  the  bills. 

I  abhor  the  attitude  of  our  fiscal  ex- 
perts, who  say  that  a  rece.ssion  in  home- 
building,  real  testate,  and  lumbering  is 
putting  a  damper  on  Inflation  that  may 
cause  it  to  level  off.  I  reject,  oppo.se.  and 
will  fight  to  reverse  the  idea  that  caus- 
ing a  grov^ing  recession  in  one  segment 
of  our  economy  is  to  be  tolerated  because 
it  will  eventually  take  the  steam  out  of 
inflation  on  a  broad  basis  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  ikll  of  the  Members  here 


present  to  know  that  a  major  economic 
problem  is  with  us  in  some  parts  of  this 
Nation,  including  parts  of  my  ovm  con- 
gressional district.  I  will  not  stand  by 
and  let  a  contrived  crisis,  triggered  by  the 
creation  of  tight  money,  cripple  an  in- 
dustr>-.  The  Federal  Reserve  Boards 
tirjht  money  policies  have  failed  to  check 
inflation  and  have  not  slowed  down  the 
level  of  borrowing  except  in  the  housirig 
industry  with  the  resultant  runaway  in- 
flation  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
a  rec^.s-sion  in  other  areas.  I  will  not  let 
the  blame  be  put  on  the  people  when  v  o 
all  know  full  well  where  the  fault  lies— 
the  nonessential,  inflationary  Goveii- 
ment  spending  in  most  areas  of  Govf  rr:- 
ment  operations.  Also,  I  emphatical'y 
agree  with  former  President  Trum;i". 
who  recently  warned  that  the  "dra.siic 
ri.se  in  interest  i-ates.  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  bring  on  a  precipitous  defla- 
tion." The  result  could  be  a  serious  do- 
pre.ssioti.  A  5-percent  across-the-boaid 
budget  reduction  on  all  domestic  pro- 
gram spending  would  be  effective  i.r.d 
fair  to  everyone. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  rcci't 
figures  released  by  the  Government  in- 
dicating that  wages  have  increased  20 
percent  over  the  past  6  years,  v,h'!e 
prices  have  risen  10  percent.  The  impli- 
cation, of  course,  is  that  wage  earners 
have  had  a  net  gaih  of  10  percent  in 
earning  power,  which  is  just  not  so. 

What  the  Government  does  not  say  is 
that  increa.sed  payroll  taxes  for  social 
security  and  the  withholding  tax,  alon:: 
with  inflation,  already  have  canceled  our 
pay  increases.  Tlius,  the  10-percent  i:> 
crease  in  prices  are  more  of  a  selbact:  to 
our  wage  earners.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  who  are  hit  the  hardest  are  those 
who  can  least  afford  it — the  senior  citi- 
zen on  .social  security,  pen.sion.  or  retire- 
ment annuities  and  the  men  and  women 
on  fixed  salaries.  Again,  because  of  irre- 
sF>onsible  Government  fiscal  policies, 
these  people  are  adversely  affected.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  biiild  a  Great  Society. 
The  people  are  rapidly  becoming  a  frus- 
trated society.  It  iB  like  a  cat  chafing  )ts 
own  tail — they  can  never  quite  catch  up, 
through  no  direct  fault  of  their  own. 
This  inconsiderate  and  devastating  trend 
must  be  checked  because  it  is  driving 
people  toward  dependence  on  government 
and  away  from  our  cherislied  independ- 
ence. 

We  all  know  that  workers  carnin; 
more  tlian  $4,800  last  year  paid  social 
security  taxes  totaling  $174.  As  of  Jan- 
uaiT  1  of  this  year,  this  tax  increased  lo 
$227  for  workers  earning  as  much  .ii 
$6,000.  Again,  on  May  1,  new  with.hoid- 
ing  tax  schedules  went  into  effect,  taksn,' 
another  tax  bite  largely  from  middle  in- 
come wage  earners.  While  some  wage 
earners  v.ould  expect  to  get  a  portion  of 
this  back  when  they  file  their  1966  in- 
come tax  returns,  this  will  not  occur  until 
next  year  when  an  income  tax  increase 
is  a  distinct  possibility.  Again,  next 
January  1,  social  security  taxes  will  rise 
from  $227  to  $290  on  employees  earning 
$6,600  a  year.  Employers  must  pay  an 
equal  amount. 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  debate  Is  rag- 
ing over  what  new  and  exotic  programs 
to  start  now  and  next  year,  the  tight 
money  situation  is  crippling  the  home- 
building  industry  and  is  hurting  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  people.  We  should 
curtail  the  adding  of  new  programs  that 
are  not  needed  and  establish  priorities 
on  ftuiding  other  programs.  It  is  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  entire 
fiscal  and  monetary  problem  needs  to  be 
placed  in  proper  focus.  We  all  know  the 
Government  has  three  basic  tools  to  deal 
with  economic  problems: 

First.  Monetary  policy,  controlled 
largely  by  the  independent  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  through  its  influence  over 
the  amount  of  credit  and  interest  rates. 

Second.  Fiscal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  power  to  spend  Government 
money  and  to  levy  taxes. 

Third.  The  President's  power  to  influ- 
ence wage-price  decisions,  backed  by  the 
threat  of  direct  controls. 

I  have  put  in  many  hours  of  study  on 
this  problem,  and  I  would  cite  the  fol- 
lowing facts  for  clarification: 

GOVERNMENT THE    PROBLEM 

The  Government  has  greatly  increased 
its  borrowing  and  is  now  offering  interest 
rates  up  to  6  percent,  the  highest  in  45 
years. 

While  the  average  cost  of  living  was 
rising  10  percent,  "cost  of  government, 
as  measured  by  the  Federal  administra- 
tive budget,  rose  from  $76.5  billion  in 
I960  to  $106.9  billion  in  1966.  or  40  per- 
cent. What  is  even  more  shocking  is 
that,  while  administrative  spending  as  a 
whole  was  going  up  40  percent,  and 
while  the  increase  was  usually  blamed  on 
defense  spending,  nondefense  spending 
actually  rose  from  $28.6  to  $51.6  billion, 
or  80  percent  in  the  last  6  years."  ' 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
an  estimated  $5  to  $10  billion  more  this 
year  than  it  is  receiving  in  revenues. 

SOLUTION 

The  Congress  has  recently  approved  a 
defense  budget  of  $58  billion,  for  this 
year,  the  largest  since  World  War  II.  In 
addition,  a  supplemental  appropriations 
request  for  several  billions  of  dollars 
more  is  expected.  This  clearly  indicates 
that  a  major  cut  in  domestic  spending  is 
mandatory.  I  agree  with  Senator  John 
J.  Williams  of  Delaware  when  he  said : 

The  best  thing  this  Administration  could 
do  in  the  way  of  finding  a  solution  to  re- 
lieve the  cost  of  Interest  and  this  excessive 
demand  tor  money,  would  be  to  stop  ad- 
voci'.ting  the  expansion  ol  every  Great  Society 
Idea.  Many  of  these  programs  may  be  meri- 
wrlnus  if  we  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
them,  but  they  are  cert.ainly  not  meritorious 
when  we  are  borrowing  money  at  (up  to 
6',  )  Interest  rates  to  defray  their  costs. 
The  government  should  set  the  example  of 
fisciil   responsibility.- 

INDUSTRY- — THE    PROBLEM 

The  homebuilding  industry  and  its  re- 
lated real  estate  and  building  supply 
businesses  are  in  a  major  slump.    July 


housing  starts  are  down  down  28  percent 
from  last  year,  the  lowest  since  the 
depths  of  the  1960  recession.  Building 
permits  issued  in  July  are  down  27  per- 
cent in  a  year,  the  lowest  since  records 
have  been  kept.  Applications  for  FHA 
insured  mortgages  in  June  were  down 
34  percent  from  last  year.  In  California, 
the  situation  is  much  worse,  with  build- 
ing permits  for  dwelling  units  down  50.5 
percent  from  a  year  ago. ' 

In  other  facets  of  private  industi-y. 
signs  point  toward  increasing  inventories 
while  wholesale  and  retail  sales  are  level- 
ing off.  Manufacturers'  inventories  are 
increasing  at  twice  the  rate  of  shipment.s 
and  new  orders  so  far  this  year.  While 
wholesale  sales  are  practically  level,  total 
business  inventories  are  up  approxi- 
mately $5  billion.' 

SOLUTION 

The  Government  is  draining  the 
money  market  by  borrowing  bilhons  of 
dollars  and  offering  record  high  interest 
rates  to  get  it.  A  major  cut  in  Govern- 
ment spending  and  reduced  Government 
borrowing  should  loosen  the  tight  money 
situation  and  encourage  interest  rates  to 
drop.  This  would  make  more  money 
available  for  mortgages  at  a  more  rea- 
sonable cost. 

The  measure  given  final  passage  re- 
cently by  the  Congress,  to  inject  $4.76 
billion  into  the  mortgage  market,  is  an- 
other step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
will  permit  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  buy  $4.76  billion  in 
mortgages,  with  $1  million  aimed  at 
special  t-ssistance  loans  which  may  be 
spent  for  individual  mortgages  as  high 
as  $17,500  in  high-co.st  areas— at  full 
value  so  that  homebuilders  will  be  en- 
couraged to  translate  the  new  loan  funds 
into  new  housing  starts  immediately. 

In  addition,  point  discounts  on  FHA 
and  VA  home  financing  should  be  re- 
duced through  administrative  adjust- 
ments and  FNMA's  $15,000  administra- 
tive limitation  on  purchase  of  mortgages 
under  its  secondary  market  operations 
should  be  revised  upward  or  removed,  as 
directed  by  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  on  the  FNMA  bill. 

Industry  borrowing  for  plant  business 
expansion  is  a  secondary  drain  on  the 
market  that  should  be  eased.  Congress, 
in  the  past,  gave  business  a  7-percent 
tax  credit  on  money  spent  for  plant  ex- 
pansion in  order  to  encourage  such  ex- 
pansion. Now  that  wholesale  and  retail 
sales  have  leveled  off,  and  inventories  are 
on  the  rise,  this  tax  credit  could  be  re- 
moved temporarily  so  that  further  ex- 
pansion and  further  drain  on  the  money 
market  will  not  be  encouraged  at  this 
time.  As  stated  before.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  Government  spending  curtailed  first 
before  suspending  this  tax  credit,  but 
with  the  administration's  political  com- 
mitment to  new  domestic  programs.  I 
will  wager  the  President's  decision  will 
be  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of  this  tax 
credit. 


CONSUMERS — THE    PROBLEM 


At  the  present  rate  of  inflation,  the 
cost  of  living  is  Increasing  about  4  per- 
cent per  year,  making  this  the  most  in- 
flationary year  since  1957.  In  only  6 
months,  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  2.5 
percent  with  bread  and  milk  up  3  cents 
and,  since  November  1963.  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  bacon  has  gone  up  from  67 
cents  to  93  cents,  10  pounds  of  potatoes 
are  up  from  63  cents  to  86  cents  and  a 
poiuid  of  coffee  is  up  from  69  cents  to 
83  cents. 

Wages  have  increased  17  percent  since 
1960.  but  hieher  taxes  and  higher  prices 
have  more  than  wiped  out  whatever  addi- 
tional income  Americans  earned.  In 
April,  May  and  June  of  this  year,  the 
averaee  American  had  $10  less  purchas- 
ing power  than  he  had  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year. 

There  were  192  354  bankruptcies  last 
year.' 

Per  capita  disposal  income  was  prac- 
tically unchanged  in  the  past  9  months, 
considering  inflation  losses." 

Personal  savings  have  been  relatively 
unchanged  for  months. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change 
in  retail  sales  since  last  December.' 

It  is  clear  that  consumer  spending 
and  wage  increases  are  not  at  fault  ;n 
the  inflationary  spiral.  The  buildup  is 
on  for  an  income  tax  increase  after  the 
November  elections,  and  1  want  the 
Record  to  clearly  show  that  I  think  this 
is  a  plain  case  of  making  the  people  the 
goat  for  inflation  when  thev  are  not  at 
fault. 

Further.  I  would  commend  the  admin- 
istration for  finally  realizing,  after  some 
major  rebuffs  from  both  labor  and  busi- 
ness, that  unbending  wage-price  guide- 
lines are  imfair  and  unworkable.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  airline  strike,  the 
machinists  were  being  presstired  to 
knuckle  under  to  the  wage-price  guide- 
lines when,  in  fact,  their  economic  sup- 
pression over  the  years  made  a  greater 
wa^e  adjustment  only  fair.  A  more 
flexible  application  of  guidelines,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  is  more  reasoiiable  if 
fairly  applied. 

BANKS    AND    SAVINGS    INSTITUTIONS 
THE    PROBLEM 

The  competition  for  money  has  raised 
the  price  of  credit  to  startling  heights. 
In  addition,  the  shift  of  personal  dis- 
cretionary savings  from  savings  institu- 
tions, wiiich  write  most  of  the  home 
mortgage  loans,  into  U.S.  Government, 
corporate  and  municipal  securities,  as 
well  as  commercial  banks,  has  caused 
the  recession  in  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  efforts  to 
ease  inflation  by  tightening  up  on  credit 
has  caused  the  Government,  corpora- 
tions and  municipalities  to  offer  up  to 
6  percent  to  get  funds.  As  a  result,  sav- 
ings institutions — mainly  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  sanngs 
banks — have  seen  their  savings  deposits 
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dwindle  markedly,  especially  in  the  past 
6  to  9  months.  These  savings  institu- 
tions, tied  down  by  long-term  mortgage 
loaiis  they  wrote  years  ago  when  interest 
rates  were  lower,  are  least  able  to  pay 


high  rates  to  mateh  the  Government  and 
corporations.  Aa  a  result,  the  following 
chart  shows  how  money  has  flowed  out 
of  the  mortgage  market  as  a  result  of 
the  interest  rate  war: 
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Because  of  this  high  competition  for 
money,  the  banJcs'  prime  customers  must 
now  pay  6  percent  for  loaiis,  consumer 
loans  are  costing  up  to  10  percent  and 
more  and  mortgage  interest  rates  are 
now  6' 2  to  7  percent.  Besides  high  in- 
terest rates,  the  high  point  discounts 
plus  commissions  and  other  costs  are 
bringing  the  cost  of  a  home  sale  up  to 
an  amazing  16  percent  in  some  areas. 
soLtrriON 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Government 
started  a  run  on  the  money  market  by 
offering  inflated  interest  rates  in  order 
to  borrow  the  money  it  needs  to  pay  for 
a  ballooning  budget  deficit.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  now  paying  interest  at  the 
rate  of  $13  billion  a  year  on  the  national 
debt,  more  than  10  p>ercent  of  its  total 
administrative  budget.  This  insane 
spending  is  pushing  us  to  the  brink  of 
dangerous  inflation  generally  while  sub- 
merging an  important  industry  into  re- 
cession. 

I  opposed  the  Sales  Participation  Act 
and  history  will  record  this  budget 
manipulation  device  to  be  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  the  administration's 
fiscal  policy. 

Solutions  should  have  been  proposed 
and  acted  upon  9  months  ago.  Instead, 
the  President  opened  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  promising  a  full  pros- 
ecution of  the  Vietnam  war  and  in- 
creased expansion  of  the  Great  Society 
simultaneously.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  both  cannot  be  accomplished.  It 
is  also  clear  that  a  solution  cannot  wait 
until  after  the  November  elections. 

Because  of  the  increasing  effect  of 
tight  money  on  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try. Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  it  a 
point  to  conduct  a  survey  in  my  district 
to  determine  tlie  effect  of  the  home- 
building  recession  on  each  of  the  coun- 
ties. Under  imanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude this  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  all  may  see  how  recession 
in  one  industry  can  reach  out  its  ten- 
tacles and  hurt  all  around  it : 

lUUtnf    COUNTT 

".  ,  .To  date  the  economic  damage  from 
Infl&tlon-ttght  money  la  confined  to  the  con- 
struction Industry  and  the  financing  of  it. 
wltb  Indications  that  there  haye  been  im- 
provenventB  In  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy which  have  offset  the  construction  and 
home  resale  slump.  On  the  basis  of  con- 
struction of  dwelling  units  only,  the  total 
In  1964  dropped  from  29 "7  from  1963,  an- 
other 29 "c  In  1965  compared  to  1964.  and 
Tor  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the 
number  of  dwelling  units  permitted  In  Marin 


is  down  an  additional  35%  compared  with 

the  first  Eix  month  a  year  ago. 

'I  talked  to  Daa  Deedy.  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Marin  County  Real  Estate  Board, 
who  gave  me  the  fbllowtng  ftgrures  on  homes 
sold  through  multiple  listing  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1965  and  1966: 

"1965,  listed  3240,  sold  1303,  value  $."^7,- 
751.579; 

'1966,  listed  3366.  sold  963,  value  $30.- 
153.204. 

"The  reason  I  saG'  activity  in  other  sectors 
has  taken  up  the  slack,  I  found  in  talking 
with  the  manager  of  the  San  Rafael  office  of 
the  State  Employment  Service  that  their 
(unemployment  I  claims  in  the  fiscal  year 
recently  ended  wefe  down  2-  from  the  year 
prior  and  that  claims  last  month  were  down 
12 -<  from  those  in  July  1965. 

".  .  .  the  suppliers  to  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  other  activities  such  as  title 
Insurance  companies  dependent  upon  It  are 
experiencing  a  sotnewhat  lower  volume  of 
business."— Carroll  A.  Snyker,  Manager. 
Marin  County  Development  Association. 

SONCMA    COrNTY 

"Permits  for  31  rew  dwellings  were  issvied 
In  Petaluma  last  month — a  drop  of  some 
54  permits  over  tile  same  month  a  year  ago. 
according  to  City  Planner  Robert  Byrd.  In 
;idditlon,  14  othet  permits  were  Issued  for 
otlier  work  on  dwellings,  such  as  alterations 
and  additions,  and  14  pern\its  were  released 
for  the  construction  of  commercial  struc- 
ttu-es.  Building  piprmlts  for  public  or  seml- 
publlc  work  totaled  59.  The  total  valuation 
of  this  work  dropped  some  $738,000  from 
July  of  last  yeax^from  $1.4«7,103  to  $749.- 
115." — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat. 

"Glue  laminating  (fabricating  timber 
trusses  from  boarcfc)  has  slowed  down  sharp- 
ly in  the  last  60  d»ys  due  to  tight  money  sit- 
uation. We  have  laid  off  10':  of  working 
force  In  -Summerbell  plant  and  anticipate 
continued  reduction  unless  trend  changes 
quickly.  Clients  and  builders  tell  us  they 
need  our  material  but  cannot  obtain  financ- 
ing to  start,  continue  or  complete  projects 
planned.  As  largtst  Industrial  employer  in 
Sonoma  County,  we  are  deeply  concerned  and 
urge  yovir  help  to  Jnaintain  essential  produc- 
tion and  employftient  in  this  area." — tele- 
gram from  Robert  W.  Kerr,  President,  Speed- 
space  Corporation, 

"The  situation  regarding  the  construction 
Industry  becomes  more  desperate  every  day. 
We.  as  builders,  are  Just  not  selling  any 
houses  at  all.  W*  have  a  245-home  project 
underway  In  Petftluma.  which  was  selling 
8-10  houses  per  month,  but  we  have  not  made 
a  single  sale  in  May.  June.  July  or  August  to 
date,  I 

"People  who  wsint  to  better  therr.selves — ■ 
sell  their  old  hoi»es  and  move  Into  one  of 
ours — simply  canriot  do  so  because  the  equity 
they  thought  they  had  in  their  old  house 
would  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the  "point  ' 
situation,  even  if  Inortgage  moiiey  was  avail- 
able. 


"I  understand  that  the  Union  HalU  in  S;v!:- 
ta  Rosa  are  Jammed  with  unemployed  coi:- 
structlon  workers  and  the  situation  this  fai; 
and  winter  will  be  frightful.  I  sincerely  hop* 
the  matter  will  be  quickly  resolved,  because 
If  It  isn't,  there  will  be  an  ever-growing  h>; 
of  barLkruptcles.  foreclosures,  and  worse  - 
Sidney  Garfield.  Consolidated  Building  ^ma 
Development  Corporation. 

since  April  1,  1966,  this  Association  h.i.s 
been  able  lo  make  only  10 '^t  of  the  normal 
volttme  in  lo.tns  in  otir  area.  Ic  Is  Importa'n 
to  note  that  the  cutback  in  lending  is  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  buyers  for  either  exisiiiis 
homes  or  the  construction  of  new  homes, 
but  because  sales  cannot  be  consummatta 
due  to  the  lack  of  availabiluy  of  fund^ 
This,  naturally,  has  a  dr;istic  effect  on  broke:; 
and  builders  in  our  area,  and  the  construc- 
tion Industries  are  now  beginning  to  ffel 
the  full  impact  of  this  curtailment. 

"We  have,  of  necessity,  reduced  our  wor>:- 
ing  staff  by  approximately  one-sixth,  by  n 
total  of  five  employees,  since  we  no  lon;:fr 
have  the  need  In  our  lending  department' 

HUMBOLDT     AND    DEL    NOBTE    COVNTIES 

'  Simpsoia  Timber  Company  plywood  liiici 
veneer  plants  in  the  Redwood  Region  \v.:l 
be  cut  back  to  a  four  day  week  eftecnu- 
Immediately,  it  was  annotmced  today  by  H 
K.  MoUoy,' Production  Manager,  Californn 
plji^ood  operations. 

•The  move  Is  part  of  a  comp-iny-wldc  pi-  - 
wood  find  veneer  production  curtailm":!- 
that  affects  10  Simpson  plants  In  Washiiv^. 
t-on.  Oregon  and  California. 

"In  the  Redwood  Region.  Simpson  pl.iiis 
affected  are  Eureka  Plywood  Plant,  Eureka 
Mad  River  Plywood  Plant,  Areata:  and  Kl.i- 
math  Veneer  Plant,  Klamat.h,  Coinb.r.tJ 
the  three  plants  employ  about  650  UiL-n 
The  plants  will  be  closed  each  Friday. 

"  -The  curt.illment  Is  necessary  because  of 
a  continuing  decline  in  demand  for  plywL«jd 
products,'  said  Molloy,  'Resumption  o:  ,i 
five-day  week  will  depend  on  improvement 
of  plywood  orders,' 

Simpson's  plywood  and  veneer  plants  in 
the  three  states  employ  over  1.800  men  and 
each  week  produce  11.5  million  sq.  feet  of 
plywood,  'g  inch  basis, 

"Meanwhile,  studies  are  being  made  to  df- 
termme  what  effect  the  plywood  curtnU- 
ment  will  have  on  Simpson  log  production,'  — 
Crescent  City  American. 

"Private  residential  construction  Is  c1o.=p  ti 
a  standstlU.  except  where  financing  was  ob- 
tained prior  to  the  Increase  in  Interest  rate.^, 
or  where  the  property  owner  or  the  comr.ic- 
tor  has  sufficient  funds  to  start  and  complete 
the  project. 

"The  present  industrial  construction  :.?  not 
affected,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  iur 
other  new  construction  or  remodeling,  except 
as  Slated  In  the  above  paragraph, 

"Except  for  Indtistrlal  construction  alrp-.dv 
underway,  or  already  financed,  and  pub'.n 
works  projects,  construction  Is  in  a  bad  w.^y 
Fortunately,  considerable  work  Is  still  ui 
progress  in  the  two  fields  Just  mentioned. 

"I  have  been  Informed,  and  reliably  .so. 
that  the  lumber  industry  is  also  beglnam? 
to  take  a  beating  because  of  the  substaniui! 
reduction  in  building. 

'Several  plywood  plants  in  this  areii  h.i%e 
reduced  their  work  week  to  four  days. 

'Sawmills  are  also  curtalliag  production 
and  In  a  few  Instances,  closing  down  com- 
pletely, 

"The  above  information  I  obtained  froir, 
the  Redwood  District  Council  of  Lumber  .ir.d 
Sawmill  Workers,  which  represents  a  very 
substantial  number  of  plywood,  sawmill  und 
logging  operations  employees. 

"Naturally,  anytliing  which  Bubstanually 
reduces  payrolls  cannot  help  but  adversely 
affect  all  other  bttslnesses,  which  in  turn 
hurts  those  employed  In  the  service  trades  "-- 
George  O.  Pavllle,  Secretary,  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counues. 


MENDOCINO    COUNTT 

'  Mendo-Lake  Savings  and  Loan:  Due  to 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  restrictions,  they 
.ire  not  lending  at  all  currently. 

v.' ells  Fargo  Bank:  Real  Estate  loans  for 
.;'e:xisitors  only.  No  more  than  70 '"r  of  ap- 
r!,i.sal  val'viatlon  and  has  to  be  approved  by 
l.enct  office.     No  FHA  {In  Ukiah  area). 

■  S.ivings  Bank  of  Mendocino  County: 
l.pr.ding  to  customers  primarily.  Two-thirds 
o:  appraisal  maximum.    No  FHA. 

•  Most  banks  are  lending  only  to  individ- 
■,:..!  established  customers.  Real  Estate  has 
c'.'.'U  down  completely  and  has  been  hit  hard. 

•Crawford  Lumber  Company:  Inventory 
f\-esslve  due  to  sales  decline.  Sales  are  on 
eo\vntrend  for  past  three  months.  If  sales 
rontinue  down  will  have  to  cut  back  pro- 
dtiction  50^0. 

•Masonlte  Corporation:  Have  been  able  to 
rr.iiintain  normal  production  up  to  now. 
However.  If  the  downtrend  present  In  Uklah 
m  building  continues,  our  operations  will 
be  adversely  affected. 

■Al  Thra.'iher  Lumber  Company:  No  hiring. 
Similar  to  Crawford  Lumber  Co. 

'State  Department  of  Employment  (Carl 
Godec)  Informs  us  that  the  (unemploy- 
ment) claims  load  as  of  August  1966  is  lower 
liian  one  year  ago.  In  the  last  two  weeks 
the  claims  are  going  up  (5' .    upward  trend.) 

"Hollow  Tree  Lumber  Company  has  closed 
their  Anderson  'Valley  Mill  and  30  of  their 
exployees  have  been  l.ild  off  " — William  A. 
Henderson,  Jr  .  Manager  Uklah  Chamber  of 
Ccinmerce,  Ukiah,  California, 

DEL    NOBTE    COUNTY 

"local  banks:  Definite  curtailment  of  Real 
Eit^ite  loans.  Credit  restricted.  Higher  down 
p.iyment  required  on  re.Tl  estate  ptu-chases 
(V'.p  to  50'  I.  Buyers  cannot  qualify  at 
tlie.^e  high  standards. 

Building  &  Loan:  Outflow  in  accounts  up 
:0  to  15' o.  Mortgage  loans — delinquents 
h.ive  increased  over  50'"  from  previous 
Tt.outh.  Completely  otu  of  the  market  on 
:r-.i'.  estate  loans. 

Title  Companies:  Business  off  20  to  33"!; 
;n  volume.    No  (or  fewi   real  estate  sales. 

Automobile  dealers:  Decline  in  sales — 
biith  new  and  used  cars.  Sales  down  26  4 '"^ 
;  r  first  seven  m.onths  of  1966  compared  to 
1965, 

"Telephone  Company :  Collections  way 
down.  Monthly  bill  down,  difficult  to  collect. 
Company  activity  is  down, 

'Redevelopment  Ageiicy :  Private  enterprise 
is  being  held  up — not  able  now  to  finance 
their  projects.  Can  no  longer  give  reason- 
Jb'.e  leases.  Cost  of  financing  is  prohibitive. 
■Go\ernment  is  defeating  its  own  purpo<;e,  as 
far  a.-;  Redevelopment  Is  concerned,  when 
ntoney  is  expended  to  help  communities  and 
then  the  high  cost  of  financing  make.s  it 
iir.poEslble  for  the  local  citizens  to  build.' 

■  Investments:  Investors,  with  money,  run- 
:.:ng  scared.  Small  investors  holding  on  to 
his  cash  reserve,  for  fear  of  a  forced  move 
'rom  the  county. 

"Realtors:  Banks  now  charging  7'"  dis- 
count rate  to  sellers.  Premium  charge  being 
iniide  to  buyers  ( FHA  2 ' ;  to  buyers  i  an  im- 
possible situation.  FHA  asking  7  points 
!rom  seller  plus  2  points  from  buyer.  Plus 
6  real  estate  commission,  plus  1'-.  to  co\er 
other  selling  costs  equals  16' .  , 

'Realtors:  Advising  customers  not  to  sell 
on  this  market.  No  residential  building  per- 
mits in  last  six  weeks.  House  sales  down 
o''er  50':  .  No  financing  available.  FHA  in- 
terest rate — 5  •  4  -6  ^a  '/r. . 

Building  material  (retail)  :  No  new  bulld- 
I'tg.  Building  permits  are  nonexistent.  Re- 
'11!  ,=^ales  down.  Only  selling  small  home 
repairs, 

"Contractors:  Home  construction — non- 
exl.^tent,  Financing  impossible.  Commer- 
al  iinancing  fast  reaching  the  impossible. 

'Subcontractors:  Business  75 '»  below 
1965.     Situation  critical. 


".Shopping  Center:  Would  ha\e  been  built 
except  for  tight  money.  Lessors  have  to  in- 
crease rents  to  a  point  they  are  unable  to  se- 
cure the  money  to  take  the  leases.  Many 
new  demands  being  made  of  leasers  not 
before  necessary. 

"Retail  Sales:  Sales  off  20':  .  Trend  locally 
is  way  down.     Merchants  deeply  cor.cerned. 

"Developer  dn  redevelopment  areai  :  Com- 
pany organized  to  build  for  lease  In  Redevel- 
opment area  can  no  longer  build  and  lease 
due  to  cost  of  financing.  Government  mak- 
ing it  Impossible  to  build.  Lessors  cannot 
burrow  to  expand  their  businesses.  Many 
seriously  hurt  in  the  disasters  and  now  need 
to  move  into  a  permanent  location.  Situa- 
tion critical. 

'St.ue  Department  of  Employment:  Con- 
struction workers  in  biid  shape.  Unemploy- 
ment up  to  twice  what  it  was  in  1965. 

'Heavy  lumber  equipment  dealers:  IC:  of 
lielp  layed  off.  Sales  off  20":  and  still  going 
down.  Situation  critical.  One  large  dealer 
had  a  meeting  last  week  to  consider  closing 
down  all  of  his  operations. 

"Particle  Board:  Sales  off  30':  .  Prices  go- 
ing down — no  demand  for  products.  Pro- 
duction curtailed. 

"Veneer  and  Plywood:  Production  cut 
25',  ,  Uneconomical  to  operate  due  to  low 
prices.  Wage  reduction  of  50  cents  per  hour 
now  in  effect.  Probable  lay  off  soon.  Situ- 
ation critical.  Slmp.^on  to  cut  back  plywood 
and  veneer  production,  will  continue  cut 
back  until  market  iniproved. 

"Snid  Millr:  Closed. 

"Lumber  mills:  Sale;  mov.ng  only  25 '^  to 
50  .  of  production.  Sales  lowest  in  the  past 
six  years.  Prices  softening.  Curtailment  of 
prod'iction  and  employment.  Planiiig  mills 
considering  curtailment.  Breakdowns  now 
permitted  to  be  shutdowns.  Due  to  sea- 
sonal trend  of  this  business,  they  will  now 
have  to  await  spring  building.  Indtistry 
deeply  concerned" — Jack  C.  Butler.  Man- 
acor.  Del  Norte  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Crescent  City.  California. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  iiiv.e  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  !Mr.  MinisiiI. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  add  my  wholehearted  suppoit  of  H.R. 
14026. 

This  bill,  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  better  than  2  to  1 
after  long  and  careful  consideration,  has 
.several  important  purposes: 

Firt.t.  H.R.  14026  dampens  down  the 
fierce  and  economically  unhealthy  com- 
petition for  funds  now  raging  between 
the  .savings  and  loans  and  otlier  segments 
of  the  thrift  industry  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  commercial  banks  on  the  other. 
This  has  caused  a  serious  drain  on  the 
deposits  of  these  thrift  institutions  and 
has  caused  the  housing  and  construction 
industries  to  be  plunged  into  a  serious 
decline. 

Second.  This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  at 
least  in  part  the  harm  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  when  on  December  6, 
1965,  it  raised  by  37 '2  percent  the 
amount  of  interest  the  commercial  banks 
could  pay  on  time  deposits.  In  other 
words  this  limit  was  raised  from  a  level 
of  4  to  5'i  percent.  This  put  commer- 
cial banks,  especially  tlie  huge  New  York 
banks,  at  a  competitive  advantage  over 
thrift  institutions.  It  also  forced  the 
rate  that  had  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  sale  of  short-tenn  securi- 
ties to  rise  precipitously.    This,  in  turn, 


meant  a  significant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on  Govern- 
ment programs  that  is  going  into  the 
nonproductive  interests  costs  rather  than 
into  spending  on  major  programs. 

Third.  This  bill  also  provides  for  much 
clo.ser  coordination  of  monetarj'  policy 
between  the  so-called  independent  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  executive 
bi-anch  of  the  Government.  While  thus 
bill  does  not  provide  the  complete  answer 
to  tills  serious  problem,  it  certainly  pro- 
vides a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Fourth,  This  bill  also  provides  power 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  estabiis.h  interest  rate  ceiling  for  in- 
stitutions under  its  jurisdiction.  This 
will  give  this  agency  similar  power  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  control  interest 
rates  -within  the  area  of  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions. 

Fifth.  This  bill  applies  the  above  pro- 
visions on  a  temix)rar>-  basis  for  the  next 
11  months  untU  August  1.  1967.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  plans  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  entire  problem  of 
interest  rate  control  and  to  come  up  with 
a  well  thought  out  permanent  plan  to 
meet  this  problem.  In  the  meantime, 
this  bill  provides  needed  flexibility  by 
allowing  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
raise  the  4>2  percent  ceiling  on  consumer 
time  deposits  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  this  is  nccessaiT- 

In  short.  I  feel  vei->-  strongly  that  tiiis 
is  a  \-ital  piece  of  legislation.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  sit  idly  by  while  interest 
rates  rise  t-o  their  highest  level  in  the 
histoi-j-  of  our  coimti-y.  feeding  the  fires 
of  i!\flation.  This  vote  provides  a  seri- 
ous test  to  the  will  and  courage  of  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  proper  time  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  14026  which 
would  provide  for  a  4.5  percent  statutoiy 
ceiling  on  all  time  deposits,  thus  remov- 
ing the  economic  discrimination  which 
exists  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HannaI. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
confusion  that  many  Members  will  en- 
tertain is  clearly  predictable.  It  will 
inevitably  occur  when  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  proposed  to  do  more  than  it  can 
possibly  do. 

THE    CD    CRISIS 

Wc  have  one  ciisis  developed  out  of 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
move  to  increase  the  ceiling  under  reL:u- 
lation  Q  from  4'2  to  5'2  percent.  I  am 
sure  I  am  accural*  in  saying  the  Fed 
did  not  intend  and  did  not  foresee  that. 

Fir.<=t.  The  "consumer"  CD's,  old  and 
established  nonnegotiable  instruments 
used  in  lieu  of  passbooks  in  some  areas, 
would  be  sucked  into  the  dynamic,  com- 
petitive, and  sophisticated  environment 
of  the  market  CD, 

Second.  That  the  energetic  shift,  par- 
ticulaily  by  small  banks,  "y^ould  within 
9  montlis  find  the  time  deposits  ex- 
ceeding for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  banking  the  demand  deposits, 

Thfse  event-s  have  caused  two  dra- 
matic flows  of  funds  neither  of  which  is 
accurately  meas-ared  at  this  time.  One, 
a  competitive  flow  from  thrift  deposits  to 
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consumer  CD's  and  two,  an  Inside  shift 
of  demand  and  passbook  deposits  to  con- 
sumer CD's.  This  move  embarrasses  and 
worries  the  Federal  Reserve  because  it 
puts  the  same  monkey  on  the  small  banks 
back;  that  is,  the  problem  of  "rollover"  as 
the  large  banks  had  on  their  backs  when 
they  pressed  for  the  5  Ms -percent  rate  un- 
der Q.  In  addition  it  places  a  new  strain 
on  the  management  of  sJl  these  banks  to 
handle  these  new  instrument's  cash  flow 
in  relation  to  their  old  pattern  of  ^.oan 
portfolio. 

These  events  distressed  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions for  it  exacerbated  in  a  most 
destructive  manner  the  already  stringent 
liquidity  problem  they  were  beginning 
to  experience. 

Some  way  out  of  this  unhappy  circum- 
stance is  the  first  tiling  to  be  sought  by 
the  current  legislation.  I  am  yet  to  be 
persxiaded  that  an  orderly  handling  of 
the  "Operation  Unscramble"  is  contained 
in  the  bills  before  you.  The  situation  is 
certainly  not  aided  by  the  myopic  insist- 
ence to  treat  "consumer"  CD's  and 
"market"  CD's  the  same  because,  first,  it 
sounds  politically  wise;  and  second,  be- 
cause they  have  the  same  name.  Actu- 
ally the  two  are  about  as  similar  his- 
torically as  the  "race"  horse  and  the 
"saw"  horses. 

THS  LiqtriDrTT  crisis 

The  growing  consumer  credit  demand ; 
the  burgeoning  State  and  local  require- 
ments; the  expansion  of  corporate  debt 
encouraged  by  the  "investment  credit  in- 
centive"; the  shortening  of  the  national 
debt  "rollover";  and  the  new  Govern- 
ment issues  placed  pressures  on  the  mon- 
ey supply  that  we  call  tight  money. 

The  banks,  the  thrift  institutions,  and 
the  money  market  suddenly  have  be- 
come like  three  large  dogs  with  only  one 
bone.  Each  requires  all  the  bone  there 
Is  and  the  fight  is  on.  We  must  either 
«  reduce  the  requirements  for  money; 
rtringently  control  the  balance  between 
the  three  competitors  starving  each 
equally  thus  spreading  the  effects  on  all 
segments  or  somebody  is  going  to  get 
badly  hurt  in  the  dog  fight — It's  that 
simple. 

The  lack  of  liquidity  domestically  to 
meet  full  demands  is  a  fact.  Do  these 
bills  add  any  liquidity — No — I  don't 
think  it  can  honestly  be  said  that  they 
do.  Do  either  of  these  bills  adequately 
do  equity  to  the  situation  where  each 
mufit  be  starved  a  little — I  don't  think 
so. 

Most  importantly  I  think  the  liquidity 
crisis  is  a  fiscal  problem  not  a  monetary 
problem.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
in  this  debate  about  that  conviction. 

INTEBXST  KATE  CKISIS 

We  are  asking  the  public  to  pay  too 
much  money.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
two  prior  crises  set  forth:  First  the  "rate" 
war  in  dividends  paid  for  deposits;  and 
second,  by  the  lack  of  liquidity  which 
bids  up  the  funds.  Both  have  to  be  cor- 
rected or  no  Improvement  will  occur  in 
Interest  rates.   I  give  you  this  example. 

If  bank  A  has  only  $12,000  to  lend 
and  borrowers  X,  Y,  and  Z  each  want 
that  $12,000,  it  is  elemental  that  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  the  one  which  bids 
the  highest  return  for  Its  use  will  get  It. 


It  doesn't  matter  how  or  at  what  cost 
the  bank  has  tlie  $12,000.  The  control- 
ling fact  is  the  bank  has  it  and  X,  Y,  and 
Z  each  wants  it.  Where  does  this  situa- 
tion leave  you  aa  regards  interests  rate  to 
borrowers  with  the  bill  before  you? 

Mr.  McDOWELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14026.  I  fully 
endorse  the  priociple  which  this  legisla- 
tion would  provWe  for  temporary  ceilings 
on  bank  interest  rates  for  1  year.  The 
present  alanning  spiral  of  interest  rates 
charged  by  banks  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  increasing  oost  of  living  and  threat- 
ens to  cause  a  ccntinuing  serious  depres- 
sion in  the  homebuilding  industry. 

The  amazing  record  of  the  home- 
building  industry  in  providing  homes  for 
millions  of  Ameiicans  in  the  past  several 
decades  has  been  one  of  the  great  ac- 
complishments brought  about  by  the  co- 
operation of  Oovemment  and  private 
industry. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  last  December  in  raising  interest 
rates  37 ','2  percent  in  an  attempt  to  curb 
the  capital  goods  boom  has  not  only 
failed  in  that  objective  but  has  proven 
to  be  a  dangerously  misguided  policy  of 
tightening  the  inoney  supply  and  raising 
the  intere.st  rat.es  to  the  highest  level 
since  the  1920'J. 

During  the  pBst  9  months  the  cost  of 
money  has  risen  faster  than  all  other 
costs,  and  in  sflite  of  these  high  interest 
rates,  which  are  still  spiraling,  the  home 
buyer  finds  thtt  available  home  mort- 
gage funds  are  drying  up. 

High  interest  rates  have  not  curbed 
inflation,  and  will  continue  to  bring 
about  further  inflation  and  increase  the 
cost  of  living. 

High  interest  rates  are  soon  translated 
into  increased  «osts  all  along  the  line  for 
the  farmer,  the  industrial  producer,  the 
builder,  and  tiie  consumer. 

High  interest  rates  and  tight  money 
are  soon  translated  into  increased  rents, 
increased  costs  of  installment  borrowing 
for  automobiles,  and  all  other  consumer 
goods,  including  food. 

State  and  local  governments  are 
threatened  witb  either  increased  costs  of 
bonding  or  of  curtailing  needed  public 
works  programs. 

All  segments  of  the  public  are  penalized 
by  these  high  interest  rates  while  the 
only  beneficiaries  are  the  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

The  threatened  depression  in  the 
homebuilding  industry  and  the  slowdown 
in  stock  market  values  are  serious  threats 
in  the  possible  triggering  of  a  depression. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
14026  has  been  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  and 
the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  and  the 
Home  BuUders  Association  of  Delaware 
has  informed  me  of  its  fii-m  support  for 
this  legislation. 

Our  path  seems  clear  to  me.  It  is  folly 
to  continue  to  rely  on  voluntary  re- 
straints. The  jawbone  policy  of  urging 
voluntary  restraints  has  never  worked  for 
very  long  and  fit  is  not  working  now. 

It  is  time  fo(  the  Congress  to  take  de- 
cisive action,  and  I  urge  the  passing  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Stephens  amendment.    I 


believe  that  the  original  bill,  HH.  14026, 
is  a  shotgun,  not  a  well-aimed  rifle  which 
will  hit  the  target  and  no  more.  Much 
as  I  would  like  to  see  interest  rates  come 
down  from  the  Hoover-Johnson  6-per- 
cent level  to  the  good  old  Eisenhower 
4',2-percent  interest  rates,  I  do  not  thiiik 
It  is  safe  to  pass  H.R.  14026.  If  we  pa;vs 
H.R.  14026,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, it  will  be  like  trying  to  put  a  lid  011 
a  pot  of  steam.  You  will  get  an  exislo- 
sion.  I  would  rather  see  high  intere.n 
rates  than  a  financial  explosion. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  the  Stephens  amendment,  sub- 
stituting the  administration  bill  to  give 
new  interest  rate  regulatory  powers  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  think  that  this  bill  is  a  good 
answer.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  feel  that 
monetary  policy  itself  is  no  longer  the 
answer.  Wc  have  got  to  use  fiscal  policy. 
There  is  just  so  long  that  you  can  use 
monetary  policy.  Soon  you  have  to  lace 
the  problem  of  taxes  and  spending. 

I  am  a  little  amused  to  see  the  ad- 
ministration trying  to  toss  this  problem 
in  the  lap  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Tlie  administration  is  always  using  the 
Fed  for  a  whipping  boy.  If  you  listen  to 
administration  propaganda,  the  Fed  ii 
the  bogeyman  responsible  for  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  administration  i.s 
guiltless.  Now  that  is  a  faii-y  tale  if  I 
ever  lieard  one. 

I  can  imagine  why  the  administraiion 
wants  to  give  this  power  to  the  Fed. 
They  want  to  do  so  to  shirk  the  decisions 
which  must  be  made. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  takes 
the  necessary  steps  to  save  the  economy. 
the  administration  will  take  the  credit, 
and  they  will  blame  the  Fed  if  the  Fed 
is  wrong.  The  administration  is  happy 
to  put  it  in  the  lap  of  the  Fed.  The  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  duck  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

But  as  I  said  before.  I  do  not  thir.k 
that  monetary  policy  is  the  an.swer. 
Things  have  gone  too  far.  Monetary 
policy  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  and 
when  it  tries  to  do  the  job  alone,  it  fails, 
and  I  think  perhaps  it  even  complicatfs 
things.  And  let  me  say  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  it  is  the  failure  of  this  administra- 
tion to  come  to  grips  with  fiscal  reality 
that  has  forced  monetary  policy  to  try 
and  do  alone  the  job  it  should  have  been 
doing  in  tandem  with  fiscal  policy. 

Some  weeks  ago.  American  Bankers 
Association  Executive  Vice  President 
Walker  compared  administration  policy 
with  a  dry  martini.  He  said  the  admin- 
istration was  using  six  parts  monetary 
policy  and  one  part  fiscal  policy.  This 
is  a  good  analogy,  but  I  would  go  further 
than  Mr.  Walker.  I  would  say  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  using  straight  un- 
diluted monetary  policy,  and  in  the 
process  they  have  gotten  the  American 
economy  drunk. 

So  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for 
fiscal  policy  to  step  in.  What  I  propose 
is  simple.  Cut  expenditures.  If  Govern- 
ment spending  is  cut  back  2  or  3  billion— 
and  I  suggest  that  the  cuts  come  m  pov- 
erty spending.  demon.stration  cities  pro- 
graming, and  foreign  aid — then  I  think 
that  private  enterprise  will  cut  back  too. 


Until  now,  they  have  had  no  good  ex- 
ample from  the  Federal  Government 
But  if  Goverrmient  spending  is  cut.  then 
I  think  business  expansion  will  be  cut, 
and  loan  pressure  will  cool,  and  inflation 
will  begin  to  recede  appreciably.  The 
other  physical  alternative  is  a  tax  in- 
crease.   This  I  oppose. 

Let  me  also  say  that  a  far  better  way 
t.o  curb  runaway  monetary  policy  than 
this  bill  would  be  to  stop  participation 
sales.  I  know  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  reaUze  that  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  is  a  borrowing  gimmick  and 
not  a  sale  of  assets.  We  are  borrowing 
outside  the  debt  limit.  This  is  highly 
inflationary  monetary  policy.  The  high 
interest  rates  being  paid  are  pushing 
up  other  interest  rates.  This  is  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  participa- 
tion sales  receipts  count  as  budget-plus 
items  and  make  the  budget  safe  for 
what  would  otherwise  be  deficit  spend- 
ing—and this  too  is  highly  inflationary. 

So  I  suggest  monetary  policy  has  gone 
too  far.  The  time  is  ripe  for  fiscal 
policy — cutting  back  on  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  if  Congress  chooses  to  con- 
tinue to  delude  itself  that  monetary 
policy  can  do  the  job,  then  I  suggest  a 
suspension  of  the  Participation  Sales 
Act.  for  participation  sales  borrowing 
i.s  the  worst  monetary  policy  in  this  ad- 
ministration's books.  As  long  as  partic- 
ipations are  being  sold,  money  driven 
out  of  CD's  will  go  into  even  more  lucra- 
tive participations. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  least  dangerous  form  of 
deception  before  us  here  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  conclude  in  accordance  with  the 
ur.derstanding. 

First.  The  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sene  Board  in  December,  everyone 
tnows,  has  caused  inflation. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  the  committee's 
bill,  that  will  be  assurance  to  the  country 
that  interest  rates  will  not  go  higher. 
The  people  fear  interest  rates  will  go 
higher  and  higher.  Passage  of  H.R. 
14026  will  let  the  people  know  that  Con- 
tress  is  on  record  and  directing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  lower  interest  rates. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  today  raised 
its  rates  from  5' 2  to  6  percent,  which  is 
terrible.  Of  course,  they  apologized  and 
said  they  hated  to  do  it.  The  student 
loan  applications  are  being  turned  down 
by  the  banks  and  are  being  refused. 
The  homebuilding  industry  is  in  a  de- 
pression. It  is  tei-rible  that  we  are  going 
to  have  only  1  million  housing  starts  this 
year.  The  President  said  that  we  oupht 
'■0  have  2  million  starts  a  year.  So  we 
have  to  do  something  to  revive  the  hous- 
ing industrj'.  If  this  bill  is  not  enough, 
the.n  we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  more. 

We  should  think  something  about  the 
people  who  have  their  savings  invested 
in  the  stock  market  and  also  in  bonds 
and  other  securities.  A  lot  of  people 
have  been  led  to  believe  they  are  good 
investments.  If  we  just  let  the  market 
jieep  on  going  down  on  account  of  the 
nigh  interest  rates,  that  is  wrong.  We 
nave  to  stop  it,  and  if  we  do  nothing  more 
'Jian  stop  it  in  its  tracks,  there  will  be 
?:eat  stability  for  our  economy.  It  will 
■■elp  in  the  market,  it  will  help  stocks 


and  bonds,  and  help  home  building  and 
everything.  It  will  help  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  bill  can  be 
passed  tomorrow.  A  vote  for  H.R.  14026, 
the  committee  bill,  will  place  the  Mem- 
bers on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  lower 
and  lower  interest  rates.  A  vote  against 
H.R.  14026,  the  committee  bill,  by  the 
Members  will  indicate  they  are  in  favor 
of  higiier  and  higher  interest  rates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  pui-pose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcntse  of 
Rcpresentatii-cs  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nerica  in  Congres.i  assembled, 

TEMPORARY    CEILINGS 

Section  1.  (a)  Prior  to  August  1,  1967.  no 
insured  bank  may  pay  or  agree  to  p:iy  interest 
on  any  time  deposit  in  the  amount  of  $100,000 
or  more  .it  a  r.ite  In  excess  of  5'i  percent  per 
annum,  or  such  other  rate  as  may  be  estab- 
lished, with  the  -approval  of  the  FTeslder.t,  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  c^ise  of  member  banks  or 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo.'^tion 
in  the  case  of  nonniember  insured  banks. 

(b)  Prior  to  Augtist  1.  1967.  no  Intured 
b^nk  rn^y  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  rat«  of  Inter- 
est in  excess  of  4'^  percent  per  annum,  or 
such  other  rate  as  may  be  established,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
111  the  case  of  State  member  banks  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corix)ration  in  the 
case  of  nonmember  insured  biinks.  on  any 
time  deposit  In  any  amount  less  than 
$100  000  originally  made  in  such  bank — 

(1 )  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tlUs  Act 
and  prior  to  August  1.  1967. 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  after  June  30.  1966.  except  that 
if  the  bank  is  contractually  obligat<>d  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract which  was  entered  into  on  or  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  under 
wiio?c  terms  the  bank  may  not,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  holder  of  such  deposit,  either 
return  the  deposit  or  pay  a  reduced  rate  of 
interest  thereon,  then  the  bank  may  pay  such 
higher  rale  for  the  minimum  lengrth  of  time 
necp.ssary  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  contractual 
ob'.igauon. 

i3i  before  July  1.  1966.  except  that  such 
bank  may  pay  any  higher  rate  lawfully  spec- 
Uied  In  the  original  contract  of  deposit, 
and  may  p.iy  any  rate  not  exceeding  such 
original  rate  on  any  rene'.val  of  such  de- 
pK)sit,  irrespective  of  whether  such  renewal  is 
made  by  the  original  deixjsitor  or  by  any 
successor  in  title  of  such  depositor. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  — 

1 1  I  The  t«rm  "insured  bank"'  nieans  a  bank 
whose  deposits  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deptisit  Insurance  Corpor.ition. 

(2)  The  term  "meinber  bank"  means  a 
bank  which  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

(3)  The  term  "nonmember  Insured  bank" 
means  an  insvircd  bank  which  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  f  'the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
haviniz  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


(H.R.  14026)  to  prohibit  Instu-ed  banks 
from  issuing  negotiable  interest-bearing 
or  discounted  notes,  certificates  of  de- 
piosit,  or  other  evioences  jf  indebtedness, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to  revise 
and  extend  tiieir  remarks  on  H.R.  14026. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
ni.irht  to  file  sundiy  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Thcie  was  no  objection. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  SUMMERS- 
VILLE.  W.  VA.,  DAM  AND  RESER- 
VOIR 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPE.'yCER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, September  3,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  First  Lady  visited 
with  the  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict to  mark  a  day  which  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  thousands  who  greet- 
ed them. 

The  occasion  was  the  oflScial  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Summersville  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  a  tremendous  structure  com- 
pletd  after  6  years  of  concentrated 
effort  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
a  cost  of  $46  million.  The  new  dam  will 
not  only  be  a  major  flood  control  device 
for  the  Ohio  River  watershed  but  will 
also  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  outdoor 
recreational  activities  to  attract  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  visitors  per  year  from 
the  crowded  urban  areas. 

Both  the  President  and  the  First  Lady 
spoke  on  two  occasions  during  their  visit, 
seizing  this  most  appropriate  opportunity 
to  emphasize  the  need  to  husband  our 
iiattiral  beauty  of  forests  and  streams  to 
plan  aliead  for  our  future  water  resource 
needs. 

They  were  waimly  welcomed  and  their 
words  commanded  attention  because 
they  were  addressed  to  a  subject  of 
grave  importance  to  all  of  us.  By  unani- 
mous con.sent,  I  include  their  vigorous 
and  thouaht-piovokirig  statements  in 
the  Record  and  I  commend  them  to  your 
attention  and  interest: 

Remarks  ok  the  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son Upon  Abriv.^l  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Airport 

The  PREslDE^^T.  Governor  Smith.  Senator 
Randolph.  Senator  Btrd.  Congressman 
SL.^CK.  Members  of  the  Congress  who  do  me 
the   great  honor  of  coming   with   me  today. 
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Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  appreciate 
so  very  much  yoiir  coming  here  and  giving 
us  this  warm  welcome  In  the  Oreat  State 
of    Weet    Virginia. 

For  many  years  in  my  public  life  I  have 
been  coming  to  West  Virginia.  I  never  come 
here  but  what  I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  never 
go  away  but  what  I  am  sorry  to  leave. 

You  are  a  hospitable  people;  you  are  a 
friendly  St-.te;  you  are  up  and  coming,  and 
you  are  on  the  move. 

You  havs  great  leadership  In  your  State 
House,  there  Is  no  delegation  In  Washing- 
ton that  commands  more  respect  or  Tiore 
influence  than  the  Delegation  that  Is  headed 
by  Senator  Randolph,  Congressman  Sl^ck, 
Senator  Byri/  and  the  other  members  of  your 
great  West  Virginia  Delegation  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  I  came  here  six  years  ago,  your 
State,  entire  regions  of  It,  was  in  the  grips 
of  a  depression  that  was  unequalled  to  any- 
thing since  1930.  There  was  unemployment 
everywhere.  There  was  hunger  In  a  good 
m,any  places.  There  was  hopelessness. 
There  was  a  great  dead  of  despair. 

We  dedicated  ourselves  then  to  a  new  day 
of  opportunity  for  all  the  people  of  West 
Virginia. 

Working  together  with  your  State  Gov- 
ernment, your  Federal  Government,  your 
local  governments,  a  blueprint  of  action  was 
mapped.  Together  we  built  roads.  And  we 
have  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  that  Is  responsible  for  roads.  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  here  with  us.  Ho  went  on 
that  ComnJttee  because  he  knew  this  State 
needed  roads.    And  it  Is  getting  roads. 

We  dredged  your  streams  and  built  your 
dams — and  we  are  going  to  dedicate  one  of 
the  great  ones  today.  Together  we  Improved 
the  schools  and  wc  developed  new  tourist 
faculties. 

We  modernized  our  hospitals.  We  saw 
that  our  poor  were  fed. 

We  tried  to  bring  in  new  Industry. 

Since  1960,  unemployment  in  West  Vir- 
ginia has  gone  from  17  percent  down  to  less, 
than  7  percent.  While  unemployment  was 
going  down,  our  average  weekly  factory  wage 
was  going  up,  from  $93  to  now  more  than 
$114.  Per  capita  Income  Increased  27  per- 
cent. Your  work  force  today  is  increasing 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

In  the  past  year  your  automobile  sales 
were  up  10  percent.  Your  retail  sales  were 
up  nine  percent. 

We  know  that  there  Is  still  much  to  be 
done,  but  we  know  that  we  are  no  longer 
starting  from  the  bottom.  We  are  now  start- 
ing from  a  great  record  of  accomplishment. 
<i  Much  of  that  record  was  written  by  you  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  when  you  sup- 
ported John  F.  Kennedy  for  the  Presidency 
In  I960,  and  when  you  selected,  with  your 
leadership  In  the  State  House  and  the  White 
House,  a  delegation  from  West  Virginia  that 
gets  the  job  done. 

I  am  proud  to  come  here  today  and  attest 
to  that. 

We  Will  build  you  not  promises,  but  we 
put  it  there  In  concrete  and  steel.  You  see 
things  going  forward  In  this  State.  You  see 
things  getting  done.  We  are  on  the  move. 
We  are  on  the  go.  People  are  working.  Peo- 
ple are  eating.  They  have  high  hopes.  Their 
schools  are  being  improved.  Their  hospitals 
are  being  improved. 

We  are  doing  what  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, a  Democratic  government,  ought  to  do 
for  a  democratic  people. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  In  the  days 
ahead,  but  with  men,  women,  boys  and  girls 
like  you  wanting  to  see  it  done,  ready  to 
support  us  in  doing  It,  we  will  get  the  Job 
done. 

Thank  you. 


Mrs.  Johnson.  Senator  Randolph,  Friends; 
I  Just  want  to  add  my  thanks  to  all  of  you 
for  coming  out  %o  greet  us  this  morning. 

I  am  always  happy  to  come  back  to  West 
Virginia,  and  I  am  sure  not  by  myself. 

I  understand  that  this  year  you  have  had 
about  15  percent  more  people  come  to  see 
your  beautiful  pfirks  and  forests  than  there 
were  last  year.  It  Is  a  constantly  growing 
stream.  I  am  pKjud  of  that  and  I  know  you 
are,  too,     I  am  ^ad  to  be  one  of  them. 

Such  plans  lot  recreation  and  plea.sure  in 
your  State  comt  from  a  far-sighted  vision 
and  love  of  the  land  and  planning  on  the 
part  of  your  people  and  on  the  part  of  your 
leaders.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  have  a 
chance  to  applaud  It. 

I  always  want  to  see  more  of  this  lovely 
State.    Thank  you 

Remarks  of  the  ^resident  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
at  the  dkdlc*rion  of  the  summeksville 
Dam.  Svmmer3»ille.  W.  Va. 

The  President  Mayor  Bryant.  Governor 
Smith,  Senator  Randolph,  thank  you  for 
that  generous  iiltroduction 

I  came  here  for  this  dedication  today  at 
the  Invitation  eitended  to  me  more  than  a 
year  ago  by  Senator  RANOt-LPH  and  Congress- 
man Slack. 

Senator  Randolph,  I  wish  my  mother  and 
father  might  have  been  here  to  hear  that 
introduction  beonuse  my  father  would  have 
enjoyed  hearing  |vhat  you  said  about  me  and 
my  mother  woulti  have  believed  it. 

I  always  enjoy  coming  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Jennings  Randolph. 
whom  I  consldef  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  effective  mee  in  the  entire  Congress,  for 
seeing  that  I  got  liere. 

Senator  Randolph  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  He  secures  au- 
thorizations for  the  great  projects  like  this 
dam  that  you  see  here  in  your  own  St.ite. 
But  he  Is  mora  than  the  spokesman  for 
Just  the  great  State  of  West  Virginia.  In 
this  particular  field,  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
Nation. 

Your  other  outstanding  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Byrd.  is  a  member  of  the 
powerful  Senate  .Appropriations  Committee. 
He  made  sure  tfcat  you  had  the  money  to 
pay  for  this  project.  He  makes  sure  that 
West  Virginia  gets  her  share  of  everything 
that  comes  to  thr.t  committee. 

Both  men  represent  West  Virginia  and 
represent  the  Nation  as  well.  I  am  proud  of 
their  service,  as  I  know  you  are. 

Senator  Randolph  Is  a  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
Post  Office  and  Oivll  Service  Committee,  and 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  the  73rd  Congress.  He  has 
served  with  each  succeeding  Congress.  I 
hope  we  will  benefit  from  his  service  for 
many  congresses  to  come. 

I  am  pleased  t«  ride  down  here  this  morn- 
ing with  your  great  Third  District  Congre.ss- 
man.  John  Slack.  He  understands  your 
problems.  He  understands  the  great  poten- 
tial of  this  section  of  West  Virginia.  He 
takes  understan<lable  pride  in  the  Summers- 
ville  Dam,  He  wants  all  America  to  know 
about  this  great  step  to  develop  your  flood 
control,  your  waOer  resources  and  the  recrea- 
tion in  this  great  State. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  your  fine  State  Congressional  delega- 
tion who  did  me  the  honor  of  coming  to 
this  State  with  ut  today 

I  am  pleased  tio  be  on  the  platform  with 
the  very  honorable  chairman,  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  of  Keyeer.  One  of  his  notable  ac- 
complishments ae  Representative  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  has  been  the  leadership  that  he 
ha«  given  this  entire  Nation  In  the  Traffic 
Safety  BUI  which  will  become  law  in  the 
White  House  neirt  week. 


Arch  Moore,  Jr..  of  Glen  Dale,  came  with 
us  this  morning.  He  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican  on  the  Select  Small  Business  Com. 
mittee. 

We  are  still  trying  to  convert  him  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  will  have  to  give  you 
a  report  on  that  later. 

My  old  friend.  Ken  Hechler,  has  repre- 
sented  the  Fourth  District  for  seven  years 
He  Is  one  of  the  niost  effective  Members  o! 
Congress.  He  served  in  both  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  administrations. 

James  Kee,  of  the  Fifth  District,  is  one  of 
the  fabulous  freshmen  of  the  89th  Congress. 
He  has  done  yeoman  service  on  the  problems 
of  Appalachia,  We  are  very  grateful  that  he 
Is  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Delegation 

We  are  also  honored  by  the  pre.sence  of 
your  great  Governor,  my  good  friend,  Hulett 
Smith,  who  addressed  you  a  short  time  azo, 
and  by  the  added  presence  of  Govenror 
Charles  Terry,  of  the  Stale  of  Delaware, 

I  want  to  thank  Mayor  Bryant,  Secretary 
of  State  Bob  Bailey,  and  others  who  wel- 
comed me  here. 

We  came  here  today  to  consummate  an  act 
of  faith  In  the  future  of  the  great  State  of 
West  Virginia, 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  satisfaciiops 
tliat  can  ever  come  to  any  President, 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  flew  over  the 
Ohio  River  Basin.  I  saw  the  destruction 
that  was  brought  on  by  one  of  the  worst 
floods  In  20  years,  I  felt  anger  and  frustra. 
tlon  that  such  tragedies  could  still  occur  in 
the  most  advanced  and  most  pHjwerfiil  na- 
tion in  all  the  world,  I  knew  that  we  had 
both  the  ability  and  the  resources  to  harness 
these  wild  forces  of  nature,  and  I  was  very 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  task. 

Today  we  move  one  step  closer  toward  this 
goal.  The  SummersvlUe  Dam  completes  -a 
three-reservoir  system  of  the  Kanawha  River 
Basin.  It  is  a  key  part  of  our  flood  control 
plans  for  the  entire  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
River  Basins. 

It  will  prevent  flood  damages  averaging 
nearly  $3  million  a  year. 

In  the  dry  seasons,  water  from  Sumniers- 
ville  Reservoir  will  be  used  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion and  to  meet  the  ever-growing  demands 
of  the  great  industries  of  the  great  City  of 
Charleston,  where  we  had  such  a  wonderful 
welcome  just  a  short  time  ago. 

The  Reservoir  will  also  become  West  Vir- 
ginia's newest  recreation  center.  It  will  at- 
tract millions  of  visitors.  It  will  bring  new 
prosperity  to  the  region.  It  will  give  life 
and  truth  to  the  statement  that  West  Vir- 
ginia is  the  great  outstanding  tourist  attrac- 
tion of  this  Nation. 

I  think  I  know  some  little  something 
about  what  a  project  like  this  will  mean  to 
you  people.  I  grew  up  In  a  country  where 
water  was  life  itself.  It  was  the  most  pre- 
cious resource  that  we  possessed,  e.xcept  for 
the  very  air  that  we  breathed. 

During  most  of  the  year,  the  land  was 
parched  and  cracked:  live  oak  and  scrub 
cedar  were  at>out  all  It  would  support.  And 
When  the  rains  finally  came,  the  rivers  then 
flooded.  The  people  were  drowned.  Prop- 
erty was  destroyed.  Our  topsoil  was  washed 
away  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  changed  all  that,  beginning  30  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  young  man,  back  in  1937 
In  time  we  built  six  great  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River  In  Central  Texas.  We 
stopped  the  floods  and  we  stopped  the 
drownings.  We  brought  electricity  to  all  the 
farm  homes.  We  created  a  vast  recreation 
area  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
to  visit  each  year. 

That  story  is  not  xinique.  It  has  hap- 
pened In  California.  It  has  happened  in 
India,  It  has  happened  In  Kentucky.  It 
has  happened  In  Israel.  It  Is  the  story  of 
man's  ageless  quest  to  make  the  waters  of 
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the  earth  serve  him — to  escape  the  desjKJtlsm 
of  flood  and  drought. 

In  a  sense,  the  whole  story  of  man  is 
revealed  In  his  search  for  dependable  water 
supplies.  Where  there  has  been  too  little, 
wars  have  been  fought  over  what  there  was. 
Where  there  has  been  too  much,  great  cities 
and  flourishing  agricultures  have  been  en- 
gulfed and  destroyed.  Where  there  was 
enough — and  where  people  could  depend 
upon  it  and  where  the  people  could  control 
it — civilization  has  blossomed  and  has 
endured. 

It  is  no  different  today. 

Even  in  the  advanced  nations,  competition 
for  the  use  of  water  is  growing— and  the 
supply  of  usable  water  Is  diminishing, 
Airierica.  with  all  of  Its  power  and  all  of  Its 
trreat  wealtli.  still  suffers  periodic  drought. 
Tlie  Northeast  has  been  gripped  in  such  a 
drought  for  five  straight  years  with  no  end 
m  sight. 

But  the  situation  is  far  worse  in  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  world.  I  have  seen 
many  of  its  consequences  first  hand. 

In  those  lands  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
water  that  is  simply  clean  and  pure  enough 
for  humans  to  drink — for  drinking — for 
cooking — for  washing — for  bathing.  Nearly 
half  a  billion  people  who  live  in  developing 
nations  obtain  their  water  from  unsanitary 
sources. 

Water  for  growing  food — water  for  pro- 
ducing the  elementary  goods  of  life — these 
are  the  desperate  needs  in  country  after 
country,  nation  after  nation. 

The  production  of  good.s  require  Increasing 
,imount5  of  water  that  tax  the  resources 
already  available,"  Consider  this  figure:  It 
takes  70.000  gallons  of  water  to  produce  a 
single  ton  of  steel. 

If  our  water  needs  are  great  today,  when 
three  billion  human  beings  inhabit  the 
earth.  Imagine  the  situation  at  the  end  of 
this  century — when  that  population  will  be 
more  than  6  billion  human  beines. 

Our  water  needs  by  the  year  2000  will  not 
be  met  merely  by  doubling  the  water  re- 
sources of  today.  They  must  be  expanded 
several  times  over. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  we  are  in  a 
race  with  disaster.  Either  the  world's  water 
needs  will  be  met.  or  the  Inevitable  result  will 
be  mass  starvation  in  the  world,  mass 
epidemics  in  the  world,  and  mass  poverty 
gre.-iter  than  anything  you  have  ever  known 
before. 

If  we  fail,  I  can  assure  you  today  that  not 
even  America's  unprecedented  military 
might  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  peace  for 
very  long. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  take  action — and 
we  must  take  it  quickly.  We  know  that  the 
battle  can  be  won.  We  believe  that,  with 
what  wc  know  now — and  with  what  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  learn — we  can  find  solu- 
tions to  problems  which  Just  a  few  years  ago 
were  considered  Insurmountable. 

Working  through  the  United  Nallons.  •we 
have  joined  with  100  other  countries  to  fur- 
ther man's  knowledge  of  water  and  its  rela- 
tionship  to   environment. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  a  Water 
'or  Peace  Program.  A  plan  of  action  has 
now  been  developed  and  v^as  presented  to  me 
Just  this  week. 

First,  we  will  sponsor  an  International 
Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  in  Wash- 
ington next  May  23  through  31. 

I  know  West  Virginia  will  take  pride.  She 
Will  provide  a  great  deal  of  the  leadership  in 
her  Congressional  Delegation,  in  Senator 
Randolph,  for   that   Conference, 

We  hope  to  focios  universal  attention 
|h."oughout  the  world  on  mankind's  need 
■  ^r  water  and  to  stimulate  practical  coopera- 
tion among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
tn^et  man's  need  for  water. 

Secondly,  we  will  continue  our  efforte  to 
nnd  cheaper  and  better  ways  of  converting 
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sea  water  and  brackish  water  that  can  be 
Ufied  for  both  irrigation  and  human  con- 
stimption. 

We  have  a  great  many  experiments  in  the 
mill  now  that  will  come  up  with,  we  hope, 
exciting  and  unbelievable  results. 

This  is  one  of  our  great  hopes  for  the 
future,  for  while  our  population  continues 
to  Increase,  the  amount  of  water  presently 
available  remains  the  same  as  it  was  5.000 
years  ago. 

The  .^dniiulstratlon  just  a.sked  Congress" 
approval  to  share  In  constructing  the  world's 
largest  nuclear-fueled  desalting  and  electric 
power  plant  in  the  marvelous  Western  area 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Ultimately  that  plant  will  produce  150 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  dally — 75 
times  the  capacity  of  our  largest  desalting 
pl.ants  t<xlay. 

Our  breakthroughs  In  this  area — when 
they  occur — will  be  shared  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Third,  we  must  join  with  other  nations  in 
creating  or  strengthening  regional  centers 
for  water  resource  development. 

Fourth,  we  must  develop  more  trained 
water  experts  here  In  the  United  States. 
These  experts  will  provide  services  to  coun- 
tries that  need  leadership,  need  competence, 
and  that  are  requesting  otir  help. 

Fifth,  we  must  seek  ways  to  train  such 
experts  In  other  countries — so  we  can  man 
the  new  regional  water  institutions. 

Sixth,  we  must  encourage  the  interna- 
tional developnient  of  whole  river  basins  for 
flood  control,  for  water  conservation.  This 
kind  of  development  offers  man  unique  op- 
portunities for  international  cooperation  and 
for  the  reduction  of  tensions  between  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

Seventh,  we  must  encourage  more  effective 
cooperation  with  other  nations  and  inter- 
national organizations  in  resisting  water  pol- 
lution in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  just 
cannot  afford  to  continue  befouling  the  water 
that  we  have  labored  at  such  cost  to  secure. 

The  race  for  water  will  not  be  an  e.asy 
one.  It  will  require  the  be.'.t  we  have.  It 
will  require  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  na- 
tions unknown  in  the  history  of  man. 

That  Is  why  I  am  trying  to  get  people  to 
think  of  this  most  important  subject  before 
It  is  too  late. 

This  race  must  be  won.  There  is  no  ac- 
ceptable alieniative.  For  unless  it  is  won, 
all  that  we  have  been  seeking  to  provide  for 
the  growTng  nations — all  the  technical  assist- 
ance and  training — -all  the  contributions  of 
modern  science  and  technology — all  the  food- 
stuffs and  fertilizers — all  the  industrial  loans 
and  educational  development^ — all  the  secu- 
rity from  external  aggression — will  be  worn 
away  by  the  arid  winds  of  drought. 

A  genuine  peace  cannot  be  founded  in  a 
desert,  A  genuine  peace  cannot  t>e  founded 
among  crowded  nations  that  are  starved  for 
this  elemental — yes.  this  divine — gift. 

My  old  friend,  the  great  historian.  Walter 
Prescott  Webb,  of  the  University  of  Texa*, 
once  wrote  that  "In  their  efforts  to  provide 
a  sufficiency  of  water  where  there  was  not 
one,  men  have  resorted  to  every  expedient 
from  prayer  to  dynamite.  The  story  of  their 
efforts  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  pathos  and 
tragedy,  of  a  few  successes  and  manv  fail- 
ures." 

Here  today  God  has  blessed  you.  and  you 
are  blessed,  with  one  of  the  few  successes. 

As  we  look  out  at  this  magnificent  new- 
dam  and  reservoir  to  our  backs,  I  have  re- 
newed hope  that  still  other  resources— the 
power  of  science  and  the  determination  of 
man — will,  along  with  a  little  prayer,  and 
a  good  deal  of  dynamite,  empower  us  to 
quench    the    thirst   of    generations    to    come. 

You  in  West  Virginia  have  shown  that 
you  not  only  have  the  prayer  and  the  dyna- 
mite, you  have  the  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress.   Tou  have  the  leadership  of  the  great 


Corps  of  Engineers  who  participate.  You 
have  leadership  in  the  state  level  with  your 
great  Governor^to  build  projects  like  tills 
that  millions  In  years  to  come  will  enjoy, 
and  millions  today  will  thank  you  for. 

With  this  hope  Mrs  Johnson  and  I  have 
come  here  today  to  this  beautiful  State  of 
West  Virginia  where  we  have  seen  so  many 
friendly  faces  in  the  last  six  years  that  we 
have  come  among  you,  to  dedicate  this  im- 
portant national  project,  this  Summersvilie 
Dam,  that  will  not  only  serve  West  Virglnin. 
but  will  serve  the  entire  people  of  the  Nation 
who  today  have  their  eyes  on  a  growing,  on 
a  coming,  on  a  developing,  on  a  proud  peo- 
ple^the  people  of  West  Virginia 

Mrs,  JoHN'soN.  Friends,  to  be  present  at 
the  dedication  of  this  dam  Is,  to  me.  a  v°ry 
tiirilling  and  lioped  for  moment. 

As  we  flew  across,  we  got  the  most  impres- 
sive view  of  a  magnificent  dam.  It  is  sort 
of  a  feeling  that  this  is  both  the  end  and 
the    beginning. 

It  is  the  end  of  a  lot  of  planning  and 
dreaming  .md  fruition  of  work. 

I  think  all  the  planners,  the  public  serv- 
ants and  the  engineers  who  helped  bring  it 
at>out  are  entitled  to  a  'job  well  done". 

It  is  also  the  beginning  of  a  pleasant  rec- 
reation area,  for  good  family  Sunday  trips; 
with  lots  of  visitors  coming  from  every- 
where in  the  United  States, 

I  am  hsppy  to  be  here  to  see  the  beginning 
of  it.  I  hope  that  for  many  years  all  Ameri- 
cans will  enjoy  this  beautiful  part  of  the 
country,  as  I  have  had  the  chance  to  do 
several    times. 

Thank   you. 


ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minut*  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michican? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker, 
.some  pundits  are  attempting  to  explain 
South  Vietnam's  election  next  week  in 
terms  of  "right"  versus  "left." 

But  tlie  is-sue  in  that  embattled  land  is 
much  more  fundamental.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  "right"  versus  "wrong," 

Certainly,  the  Vietcong  are  taking  the 
election  of  a  South  Vietnamese  constit- 
uent assembly  with  deadly  seriousness. 

They  have  unleashed  a  wave  of  terror- 
i.'im  and  assassination  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  election  or  to  so  disrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings thai  "foul"  can  be  called  when 
tlie  results  are  counted. 

The  reason  for  this  Vietcong  concern 
Is  the  realization  that  this  first  step 
toward  self-determination — the  election 
of  any  assembly  to  draft  a  national  con- 
stitution— could  well  mean  the  eventual 
end  of  rebel  sanctuaries  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside. 

For  the  most  part,  farmers  have  taken 
the  view  that  the  war  is  really  of  Uttle 
conceni  to  them.  It  has  been  a  battle 
between  military  government,  which 
they  distrust  and  often  despise,  and  the 
forces  of  communism,  -which  they  find 
equally  distasteful. 

Since  the  farmers  are  taxed  by  both 
the  regular  government  and  the  Viet- 
cong, and  since  the  armies  of  both  have 
brought    death    to    their    families    and 
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destruction  to  their  homes  and  crops, 
their  attitude  Is  at  least  understandable. 

But  what  if  the  farmer  loses  this 
neutrality?  What  if  he  feels  he  has  an 
evergrowing  stake  In  the  future  of  his 
country  and  in  his  central  government? 

The  disappearance  of  peasant  neu- 
trality could  mean  the  disappearance  of 
the  Vletcong  as  a  fighting  force  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Vletcong  well  realize  that  the 
ballot  box  could  be  a  weapon  as  deadly 
as  a  bullet  to  the  Communist  cause ,  and 
that  is  why  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  stop  them. 

Giving  the  fanner  a  stake  in  govern- 
ment, giving  him  a  portion  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking power  in  the  drafting  of  a 
constitution  and  eventually  electing  his 
own  leaders  in  his  central  government 
could  mean  an  end  to  this  neutrality. 

What  is  sometimes  forgotten  is  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  held  elections  at 
the  local  level  a  year  ago,  and  they  were 
fair  and  honest. 

Furthermore,  voter  turnout  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  similar  elec- 
tions in  the  United  States,  even  though 
many  voters  risked  their  lives  to  get  to 
the  polls  and  many  candidates  were 
assassinated  by  the  Vletcong. 

It  has  been  expedient — but  wrong — 
for  us  to  support  military  dictatorship  in 
South  Vietnam.  Let  us  hope  that 
September  11  will  mean  a  turn  in  the 
road  toward  a  representative  govern- 
ment  in   Saigon   for   the   South   Viet- 

Let  us  also  hope  that  the  cil 0,000 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam  will 
offer  maximum  protection  to  voters  on 
election  day  to  protect  them  from 
terrorist  attacks. 

We  need  to  pay  more  than  lipservice 
to  self-determination  in  Asia.  We  need 
positive  action  to  back  up  our  sometimes 
empty  words. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   DR.    WILL 
MENNINGER 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
world  lost  a  great  man  yesterday  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Will  Mennlnger,  In  Topeka, 
Kans.  The  outstanding  work  of  Dr. 
Mennlnger  and  members  of  his  family  In 
the  field  of  psychiatry  has  contributed 
tremendous  knowledge  toward  the  treat- 
ment of  those  who  are  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally sick. 

By  unanimous  permission,  I  Include  an 
article  on  the  passing  of  Dr.  Mennlnger 
that  appeared  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post: 
William  C.  Menninces,  Psychiatrist,  Dead 

Dr.  William  C.  Mennlnger,  who  died  yes- 
terday at  his  home  In  Topeka,  Kans.,  headed 
the  Mennlnger  Foundation,  famed  psychiat- 
ric treatment,  training  and  research  center. 
The  center  was  founded  by  hla  father,  the 
late  Charles  F.,  and  bU  equally  noted 
brother,  Karl,  who  Is  chief  of  staff  there. 

Dr.  Will,  as  be  was  known  by  top  members 
of   his   profession,   had   suffered  from   lym- 


phoma, a  malignancy  of  the  lymph  nodes. 
which  was  dlsco'wred  last  January  after  ex- 
ploratory surgery  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  In 
Rochester,  Minn. 

He  was  given  ndlatlon  treatment  at  that 
time  and  returned  to  Topeka  In  February. 
But  a  return  vl«t  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  w.\a 
made  In  July  and  he  went  back  to  Topeka 
last  month.  H«  would  have  been  67  on 
Oct.  15. 

FOUNOATaDN    STARTED    IN    1919 

The  Foundntloti  was  started  as  a  cUnl;:  In 
Topeka  In  1919.  Dr.  Will  Joined  the  staff  In 
1925  after  receiving  degrees  from  Washburn 
College  In  Topekp,  Columbia  University  and 
the  Cornell  tJniwerslty  Medical  College  and 
Interning  at  Bellevue  Hospital  In  New  York. 

He  became  medical  director  of  the  clinic  In 
1930  and  president  of  the  Foundation  In 
1957.  As  the  Foundation  grew,  he  and  his 
brother  agreed  ttlat  Its  most  extensive  opera- 
tion should  be  tmlnlng  many  types  of  work- 
ers In  mental  health  and  research.  These 
activities  took  peiorlty  over  private  practice. 

Dr.  Will  was  Bo  stranger  to  Washington. 
He  had  taken  poetgraduaie  work  at  St.  Eliz- 
abeths Hospital  In  1927.  During  World  War 
II  he  W.1S  stationed  here  as  director  of  the 
neuropKychlatry  consultants  division  In  the 
Office   of   the   Surgeon   Gener.il. 

LECTURED    HERE 

In  later  years  he  visited  Washington  a 
number  of  timad  to  lecture  before  mental 
health  groups.  In  February.  1962,  he  ap- 
peared before  a  joint  session  of  Maryland's 
Senate  and  Hou»e  to  ur^e  budget  Increases 
for  State  mental  hospitals.  He  had  spoken 
before  legislatures  in  at  least  25  states  as 
part  of  his  effott  to  Improve  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill. 

Dr.  Menninge*  belonged  to  a  number  of 
professional  organizations  and  had  served  as 
president  of  thjee  of  them — the  American 
Psychiatric  A.sFoclation.  the  American  Psy- 
choanalytic Association  and  the  Group  for 
the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry. 

He  held  a  number  of  citations,  among  them 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  awarded  for  his  serv- 
ice during  World  War  II. 

lie  also  received  the  first  Lasker  Award  in 
1944  for  outstaoding  service  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene 

Dr.  Mennlnger  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  articles  and  ttiedlcal  papers. 

He  summed  \xp  his  philo-sophy  this  way: 

"The  problem  is  to  convince  people  that 
emotional  disturbances  do  exist,  that  they 
are  a  kind  of  slflkness  and  that  they  can  be 
helped  by  psychiatry.  Too  often,  people  don't 
understand  the  tiature  of  their  problem. 

"They  grow  discontented,  apathetic,  de- 
pressed; they  blame  somebody  In  Washing- 
ton, or  they  get  angry  at  other  people.  It 
never  occurs  to  them  that  they  have  an 
emotional  diseaae." 

All  three  of  Dr.  Mennlnger's  sons  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  foundation— Dr.  Roy  W.  and 
Dr.  W.  Walter  a«  psychiatrists,  and  Philip  B., 
in  administrative  work.  His  wife,  Catherine, 
also  survives. 


FEDERAL  CONTROLS  OF  INTEREST 
WILL  NOT  HELP  THE  BUILDING 
INDUSTRY  AND  WILL  MAKE 
MONEY  "TBGHTER" 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  na  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  ol  confusion  and  misunder- 


standing relating  to  H.R.  14026,  to  set 
temporary  Interest  controls,  which  we 
will  be  taking  up  later  this  afternoon. 
Much  misunderstanding  stems  from  our 
lack  of  understanding  of  our  very  com- 
plex and  Interrelated  fiscal,  monetary, 
economic,  industrial,  and  political  sys- 
tems. When  we  are  Ignorant  we  should 
listen  to  experts  on  the  subject.  In  this 
case  we  have  many  "experts"  in  the 
several  fields,  but  most  are  unable  to 
relate  their  fields  of  expertise  to  otiier 
segments  of  our  economy,  Industry,  and 
society. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  members  c! 
our  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  House  are  following  an  indcci.'iive 
and  confused  administration  in  trying  to 
work  a  political  miracle  by  manipulat- 
ing our  monetary  system,  hoping  to  cre- 
ate a  false  illusion  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pay  any  attention  to  our 
misguided  fiscal  policies  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic stability.  Somebody  ought  to 
forget  politics,  forget  the  next  election. 
try  to  put  the  facts  and  conditions  in 
proper  pei'spective,  and  recommend  a 
solution  which  is  best  for  the  boiTowei-, 
and  lender,  and  our  economy,  now,  and 
in  the  future. 

Marriner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Utali  Construction  &  Mining  Co  , 
and  First  Security  Bank  of  Utah,  North 
Ameiica.  recently  spoke  to  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  in  San  Fian- 
cisco  on  this  precise  subject.  The  Cali- 
fornia housing  industry  is  hurting  as 
much  as  any  industry  anywhere  because 
of  this  administration's  fiscal  and  politi- 
cal policies  which  have  contributed  to 
high  interest,  "tight  money,"  a  rcccs.sion 
in  the  building  industi-y,  and  inflation- 
all  at  the  same  time. 

I  tliink  we  are  being  misguided  and 
the  future  of  the  housing  industry  i.s  be- 
ing hindered  by  any  bill  controlling  in- 
terest rates.  This  program  will  put  the 
financial  industry  in  a  straitjackct  and 
reduce  available  money  even  more.  If 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  a.'^.sociations 
cannot  charge  enough  interest  tc  boiTow 
money  and  make  fair  profit,  they  will 
have  no  money  to  loan.  It  is  that  simple 
Lenders  are  not  much  different  from 
other  merchants  who  deal  in  a  produce 
or  a  service.  Competition  will  reduce 
interest  rates  better,  faster,  and  more 
fairly  than  Government  controls. 

Government  control  of  interest  rates 
which  bankers  can  pay  and  charge,  is 
a  first  step  toward  Government  control 
of  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  other  indus- 
tries. 

If  the  administration  will  correct  its 
inflationary  fi.scal  policy  of  spendinj;  bil- 
lions more  than  it  takes  in.  then  the 
other  segments  of  our  society — industry, 
banking,  consumers,  borrowers,  work- 
ers— can  quickly  achieve  stability  asid 
lower  permanent  interest  rates  for  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

Mr.  Eccles  has  a  more  than  con.^ider- 
able  experience  in  the  economic,  fiscal. 
monetary,  and  political  fields.  His  state- 
ment is  worth  considering  by  each  of  us 
today. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Recofd 
so  that  all  Members  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  and  judgment  when  we 


consider  H.R.    14026   and    the   proposed 
Stephens  substitute  later  today: 

We  all  recognize  the  need  of  having  an 
adequate  and  effective  monetary  and  credit 
Evstem  to  assist  in  maintaining  reasonable 
price  stability,  low  level  of  unemployment 
and  economic  growth — which  are  our  na- 
tional goals. 

Monetary  and  credit  policy  is  an  essential 
piirt  of  our  over-all  economic  policy  and  mvist 
ije  considered  In  relationship  to  fiscal  policy. 
which,  to  be  effective,  me.xns  a  great  degree 
of  coordination  between  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  other  in- 
dependent agencies. 

The  Federal  Reserve  controls  tlie  amount 
of  reserves  made  available  to  the  baiiking 
system  It  can  control  the  growth  in  the 
money  supply  as  well  .is  restrict  it.  As  the 
growth  in  the  money  supply  is  curbed  in 
relation  to  the  demand  for  credit,  the  velocity 
or  turnover  in  the  money  supply  increases, 
as  do  Interest  rates. 

Savings  of  Individuals  and  businesses  are 
now  Inadequate  to  meet  private  borrowing 
demands  and  at  the  same  time  finance  large 
public  deficits,  hence  we  lind  interest  rates 
going  up  even  though  there  is  a  substantial 
growth  in  the  money  supply.  Tlie  principal 
cause  for  tight  money  and  higher  interest 
rates  is  the  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  curb  Inflationary  pressures  brought 
about  largely  by  the  Vietnam  war. 

U.S.    SELLS    ASSETS — "ONE    SHOT  "    TONIC 

To  finance  our  huge  and  increasing  mili- 
tary expenditures,  t'ne  government  h;i^  re- 
quired accelerated  wlth.ildlng,  or  pay-as- 
you-go,  corjxjratlon  and  individual  income 
taxes,  providing  an  estimated  $3.5  billion 
during  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  in  addition 
to  regular  taxes  and  cannot  be  repeated. 

To  make  the  budget  look  better,  the  gov- 
ernment has  sold  In  the  market  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  $.3.3  billion  of  govertiment 
assets,  which  con.'^lsted  of  government  loans 
made  In  the  past  to  the  Import-Export  Bank, 
F.N.M.A.  (Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation 1,  and  other  agencies.  In  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  these  sales  will  amotint  to 
«4  2  billion. 

This,  added  to  the  collection  of  acceler- 
ated taxes  of  $3.5  billion,  leaves  an  estimated 
budgetary  deficit  of  about  $2  billion,  or  ati 
actual  deficit  of  almost  $10  billion  on  a  basis 
of  cindid  reporting. 

F.N.M.A.    SALE    WON'T    HELP   CREDIT    SUPPLY 

Congress  has  Just  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
F.N.M.A,  to  sell  $3.7  billion  of  its  obligations 
secured  by  mortgages.  This  sale  will  add 
further  to  the  present  tight  money  situation. 
The  alleged  purpose  Is  to  make  mortgage 
money  available — now  in  very  short  supply. 

Tills  operation  will  not  increase  the  over- 
all availability  of  credit.  It  was  passed  as 
a  result  of  pressures  from  the  real  estate 
and  home  building  Industry  to  stimulate 
housing  construction,  now  In  a  depression— 
largely  caused  by  overbuilding  of  homes  and 
ap.irtments.  Everyone  (owners,  creditors, 
debtors)  would  be  much  better  off  if  home 
and  apartment  construction  was  curtailed 
until  demand  absorbed   the  surplus  supply. 

FBB   LOCKS  t"P   $900    MII.I.ION 

The  Federal  Reserve,  under  political  pres- 
sures, continued  an  easy  money  policy  too 
'"'Tig.  As  a  result,  stock  prices  were  Inflated 
and  excessive  credit  extended,  especially  in 
tlie  mortgage  field  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  Federal  Reserves  recent  action  In- 
creasing reserves  on  Time  Certificates  of 
Deposit  and  Savings  Certificates,  from  4'; 
to  6  'r  on  amounts  above  $5  million  in  any 
one  bank.  Is  locking  up  approximately  8900 
mniion  of  reserves  In  the  larger  banks.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  restrictive  action  taken 
•.')  date  to  tighten  credit. 

Tliese  reserves  are  serving  as  a  basis  for 
bank  credit  of  many  billion  dollars,  which 


will   have    to   be   contracted   unless   repl.iced 
by  Federal  Reserve  bank  credit. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  had  to  carry  the 
full  burden  of  curbing  inflation  by  a  very 
restrictive  monetary  and  credit  policy  caus- 
ing extremely  tight  money  and  very  high 
Interest  rates. 

FRENCH  COLD  RESERVES  SOAR 

Had  the  government  done  Its  part  by  an 
adequate  fi-,cal  p)olicy — increasing  taxes  and 
curbing  non-essential  programs — money 
would  not  have  been  as  tight  and  interest 
rates  as  high.  The  only  relief  will  have  to 
come   from  such   an   adequate   fiscal    policy. 

Another  reason  for  tight  money  is  the 
deficiency  in  our  international  balance  of 
p.ivments.  During  the  p.ast  10  ye.-irs  our 
gold  reserve  h.-is  been  reduced  nearly  40' r 
while  all  other  countries  gained  nearly 
100'..  French  gold  stock  increased  from 
about  $500  million  to  $5  billion,  or  1,000'r. 
We  have  also  become  the  worlds  largest 
short-term  debtor  now  owing  more  than  $24 
billion  to  foreigners. 

Our  total  gold  reserve  is  approximately 
$13  5  billion,  of  which  $10  billion  Is  required 
as  reserve  ae.iinst  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
le.iving  about  *3  5  billion  of  free  gold  to  pay 
furcign  lialjilities. 

MUST  MAINTAIN   HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

The  coniintilng  deficiency  In  our  balance 
Of  payment.s  is  causing  further  heavy  losses 
of  gold.  The  war  In  Vietnam  and  other  for- 
eign military  expenditures  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  deficiency. 

To  maintain  the  dollar  as  the  world's  cur- 
rency and  preverit  .1  run  on  our  gold  supply. 
It  Is  imperative  to  maintain  a  tight  money 
policy,  keeping  Interest  rates  high  to  help 
curb  further  inflation  and  the  loss  of  for- 
eign funds  deposited  and  loaned  in  this 
coiiniry. 

It  is  fallacious  to  think  the  bankers  are 
re-pon.^lble  for  tight  money  and  are  bene- 
fitted. On  the  contrary,  it  is  causing  the 
banks  to  pay  high  interest. 

MONET    TIGHTEST    SI.NCE    TWENTIES 

The  real  beneficiaries  of  high  interest  rates 
are  the  millions  of  people  who  have  their 
money  in  high  Interest  savings  ccrtincaiea 
and  who  are  purchasing  bonds  or  mortgages. 

Money  Is  the  tightest  and  Interest  rates 
the  highest  they  have  been  since  the  Twen- 
ties. During  the  past  two  years  the  prime 
rate  has  Increased  from  4',;'.  to  6'  ;  short- 
term  Treasury  Issues  from  3^4''^  to  b^,'",; 
highest  grade  long-term  corporation  bonds 
from  4^2''  to  5^4 ';:  long-term  tax-free 
municipal  bonds  from  3.12':  to  4  17':; 
broker  loans  to  customers  from  5'(  to  6^^'^  : 
and  mortgage  money  from  5',i  %  to  7%,  when 
available. 

E\en  with  tight  money  there  is  Increasing 
evidence  of  further  inflationary  pressures  in 
nearly  every  field:  a  growing  shortage  of 
skilled  workers:  increasing  strikes  and  ex- 
orbiumt  demands  by  labor  unions;  Increas- 
ing cost  of  living:  breaking  of  established 
v,-h5e  and  price  gtiidelines 

The  large  decline  in  the  stock  market  has 
been  brought  about  by  tight  money,  high 
interest  rates,  the  prospect  of  Increased  taxes 
and  tlie  excessive  demands  being  m.ide  by 
union  labor. 

RATIONING    POSSIBLE 

The  monopolistic  power  of  organized  labor 
is  having  an  Inflationary  effect  by  curbing 
production  and  increasing  prices.  Strikes 
and  lock-outs  should  be  outlawed.  W'here 
there  are  conflicts,  compulsory  arbitration 
should  be  provided  with  the  right  of  appeal 
by  either  party  to  federal  labor  courts  to  be 
established. 

Monetary  policy  alone  cannot  hold  down 
prices  in  the  present  booming  economy 
Even  a  tight  money  p>olicy  and  increased 
taxes  may  not  be  adequate  if  the  Viet- 
namese   war    is    expanded,    in    which    event 


w.^ge-price  controls  and  rationing  would  be 

necessary. 

VIETNAM    CAUSES   INFLATION 

We  are  trying  to  do  too  much  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  while  at  the  same  tine 
undertaking  international  programs.  Tl.is 
we  could  afford  (although  much  of  it  is  not 
justified  >  without  bringing  about  Inflriticn- 
ary  developments  if  it  were  not  for  oar  ex- 
panding, extravagant,  and  useless  venture  in 
Vietnam. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
to  rely  for  our  prosperity  on  ovir  military 
might.  I  believe  that  the  opportuiiities  pro- 
vided in  a  peace-time  world,  both  for  labor 
and  capital  wotild  be  without  limit. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  great  nation 
should  permit  itself  to  be  so  constantly  in- 
volved, both  directly  and  indirectly.  In  sup- 
port of  aggression.  If  we  are  to  get  the  full 
benefit,*  of  our  superior  technology  and  pro- 
ductivity for  our  own  people,  as  well  as 
others,  we  must  have  peace. 


TEACHERS  EDUCATION  AND  TUI- 
TION EXPENSES  OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  LMr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ringing  of  school  bells  across  the  Na- 
tion reminds  us  tliat  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  domestic  problems  is  education. 
I  have  introduced  two  bills,  the  adoption 
of  whicli.  I  feel,  would  constitute  progress 
toward  solving  two  of  tlie  most  critical 
problems  in  educction:  Teacher  educa- 
tion and  tuition  expenses. 

The  first  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allo'iv  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  tlieir  gross  income  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  pursuing  coui-ses  for 
academic  credit  and  degrees  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  A  teacher's 
education  cannot  stand  still.  They  must 
strive  constantly  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
developments  in  their  fields.  With  the 
cuncnt  salai-y  of  many  teachers,  how- 
ever, it  often  is  financially  difficult  for 
these  dedicated  individuals  to  continue 
tiieir  education  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

My  bill  would  pennii  teachers  to  de- 
duct tlie  reasonable  exjienses  including 
travel  expenses  in  furthering  their  educa- 
tion. Wliile  tlie  Treasurj-  would  lose 
some  revenue  in  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
gram, nevertheless  tlie  Nation  would 
profit  greatly  by  having  more  adequately 
ti'aiiied  teachers. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  for  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  above  the  12th  gr,-de 
for  themselves  or  any  other  individual 
they  support.  The  maximum  amount  of 
the  credit  for  each  individual  for  whom 
tuition  and  fees  and  other  allowable  ex- 
penses are  paid  for  iiimself  or  on  behalf 
of  another  person  would  be  $325. 

Adequate  financing  of  education  is  one 
of  our  most  pressing  national  needs. 
There  are  numerous  causes  for  this  in- 
adequacy and  the  popular  Federal 
remedy  thus  far  has  been  outright  grants 
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of  Federal  aid.  We  can  achieve  the  same 
result  by  providing  for  a  tax  credit. 
Thus,  instead  of  paying  the  money  to  the 
Government  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
then  having  it  returned  to  the  taxpayer, 
in  the  form  of  a  grant,  the  individual 
would  merely  deduct  the  expense  from 
his  Federal  tax  return.  We  can  help 
meet  this  problem — with  greater  efQ- 
ciency  and  in  a  form  aiding  the  Individ- 
ual more  directly — by  providing  for  tax 
credits. 


breadth  of  Incredible  change  which  Is  going 
on  In  the  world  around  us.  I  urge  iU  adop- 
Uoa.  I 

f  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


FORMER    VICE    PRESIDENT    NIXON 
ENDORSES   ATLANTIC   UNION 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  tx>int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  transmitted  to  Representative 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  a 
statement  of  support  for  the  Atlantic 
Union  resolution  which  I,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  Congressmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  introduced. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Nixon,  who  is 
unquestionably  the  fn^  runner  today 
for  the  1968  Republican  presidential 
nomination,  is  especially  gratifying  to 
me.  His  forceful  statement  In  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  fortifies 
my  belief  that  the  next  Republican  Presi- 
dent will  work  actively  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  Atlantic  Union. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
text  of  his  statement,  which  will  appear 
in  the  printed  hearings  of  the  commit- 
tee, In  the  Record  : 

Sbptkmber  1.  1966. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  first  truly  federal  government,  should 
be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic 
nations. 

Although  the  accomplishment  of  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  the  Resolution  may  well  t>e 
Impossible  to  attain  for  many  years,  recent 
events  of  history  and  the  numerous  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  of  the  last 
twenty  years  point  the  way  in  this  direction. 
It  woi;ld  be  foolish  for  us  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  science  and  history  are  even  now  fate- 
fully  combining  to  accomplish  the  same  goal. 
Perhaps,  by  anticipating  the  further  shrink- 
ing of  the  world,  the  dialogue  which  this 
Resolution  contemplates  will  provide  a  re- 
sourceful tool  for  coping  with  the  problems 
of  a  world  which  in  twenty  years  will  have 
undergone  even  more  drastic  changes  than 
have  occurred  since  World  War  II. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  of  late  by 
the  trend  of  events  in  Europe.  The  renewed 
nationalism  of  Prance  has  for  the  moment 
halted  the  pace  at  which  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  were  moving  toward  becom- 
ing a  unified  and  federated  community.  By 
adopting  a  measure  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Union  Resolution  we  could  give  new  impetus 
to  the  spirit  of  federalism  In  Western  Europe. 

To  be  sure  the  concept  of  an  "Atlantlca"  Is 
at  present  only  a  dream,  but  In  the  age  of 
the  rocltet,  dreams  become  reality  with  a 
speed  which  U  difficult  to  imagine.  The  At- 
lantic Union  Resolution  is  a  forward-looking 
proposal  which  acknowledges  the  depth  and 


CHIPPEWA  INDIANS  CLAIMS  BELL 

Mr.  RUMSFBLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remafks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inelude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Elinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  pay  off  a 
111-year-old  dtbt  owed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  three  bands  of  Chippewa 
Indians.  Under  tliis  bill,  members  of  the 
Mississippi,  Pillager,  and  Lake  Winnl- 
bigoshish  Bands  would  receive  the 
moneys  awarded  them  in  last  year's  In- 
dian Claims  Coeimission  judgment. 

This  bill  represents  a  consensus  of 
bands  involved,  and  provides  for  per 
capita  payments  to  the  Indians  affiliated 
witli  the  White  Earth.  Leech  Lake,  and 
Mille  Lacs  Reser\'ations.  and  Indian  de- 
velopment programs  on  the  resei-\'ations. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  schedule 
consideration  ctf  this  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 


TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  DIALOG  ON 
STRIKES  AFFECTING  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  RUMSFtLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr  CurtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  atf  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTI3.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  obvious  Holitical  pitfalls  surround- 
ing attempts  tc  strengthen  labor  legis- 
lation, it  is  doiitful  whether  much  con- 
sideration will  be  given  before  the  No- 
vember electiofis  to  the  necessai-y  task 
of  enacting  safeguards  against  further 
crippling  national  strikes.  Nevertheless. 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  next 
year  will  be  an  extremely  important  bar- 
gaining year  in  many  industries,  I  am 
attempting  at  this  time  to  get  the  dia- 
log started. 

During  the  recent  airline  strike  I 
called  upon  the  admini.'stration  to  live 
up  to  its  promise  embodied  in  the  Presi- 
dent's state  ol  the  Union  message  to 
submit  to  Congress  proposals  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  nutionwide  strikes.  At  the 
same  time  I  made  some  suggestions  of 
my  own  whlcli  I  hope  will  receive  con- 
sideration whan  and  if  Congress  takes 
up  this  matter.  I  proposed  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  which  would  prohibit 
any  two  contract>s  by  the  same  union  in 
the  same  induEtry  from  coming  up  for 
reconsideration  at  the  same  time.  This 
would  make  impossible  any  nationwide 
strike  and  the  consequent  attempts  by 
labor  to  use  the  publics  inconvenience 


and  misery  as  a  weapon  against  man- 
agement. At  the  same  time  labor's  ri^'lu 
to  strike  against  the  particular  offend- 
ing company  involved  would  be  pre- 
served as  I  deeply  feel  it  should  be. 

I  am  insertmg  in  the  Record  today  an 
article  appearing  in  the  July  23  Issue  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  by  Herbert  C 
Klein  containing  comments  on  some 
proposals  to  restrict  strikes  affecting  the 
public. 

Labor  a  Campaign  Issue 
(By  Herbert  G.  Klein) 

Tlie  notable  incrense  in  strikes  which  di- 
rectly affeC;  tlie  public  make  It  certain  th.u 
laijor  and  labor  laws  will  be  an  Issue  In  the 
19G6  elections. 

At  first  glance,  It  would  appear  that  the 
Indignant  public  will  make  this  an  ls.ue 
f.ivorable  to  those  who  seek  new  labor  l.iws. 

But  the  Issue  can  cut  both  ways. 

The  last  major  effort  to  change  labor  laws 
on  a  wide.'-pread  basis  was  in  1958,  when 
right  to  work  was  an  issue.  In  each  of  the 
states  where  this  became  the  central  theme 
of  a  Republican  campaign,  labor  money  and 
effort  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  COP 

In  California,  for  example,  the  Republican.'; 
lost  power  for  the  first  time  since  before 
World  War  II  and  their  organization  was 
disrupted  to  a  point  where  it  Just  now  is 
recovering. 

The  parallel  between  right  to  work  and  tiie 
proposals  now  being  considered  doe.s  not  n'c- 
es.'5arily  hold,  however.  The  rlght-to-wjrr: 
proposals  affected  all  workers  directly  or  in- 
directly. Discussion  now  is  pinpointed  on 
the  growing  problem  of  strikes  which  en- 
danger public  transtX)rtation,  public  healt.'; 
and  safety. 

A  strong  case  can  l>e  argued  for  the  neces- 
sity of  legislation  to  meet  new  problems  in 
the  labor  relations  field. 

Certainly  there  Is  nothing  unusual  about 
this.  One  can  look  back  to  1919  when  Calvm 
Coolidge,  then  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
brought  in  tlie  National  Guard  to  bloc'.:  a 
Boston  police  union.  He  declared  "there  is 
no  right  to  strike  asjalnst  the  public  saiciy 
by  anybody  anytime." 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  Watvner  Act 
was  aimed  at  a  new  situation  in  1935.  And 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1&4T 
came  after  the  public  became  angry  with  an 
unprecedented  series  of  post-World  War  11 
strikes. 

In  the  present  situation.  New  York  found 
that  transportation  workers  were  able  to 
paralyze  a  city.  On  a  national  basl.<;.  an  cir- 
llne  strike  endangers  public  mobility.  And 
in  other  fte'ds.  one  finds  nurses  have  stru'-k 
in  New  York  and  California  and  even  so").!': 
workers  In  Los  Anaeles  County. 

The  most  talked  about  solution  to  n;i- 
tlonal  strikes  has  been  anti-trust  action  to 
place  unions  in  the  same  category  as  man- 
agement. Regardless  of  the  merit  of  the 
argtunent,  politically  such  a  plan  could 
be  difficult  because  of  the  broad  brush  effect 
similar  to  right  to  work. 

Representative  Tom  CtJSTis  of  Mtpsourl  hn.s 
brought  forth  two  proposals  which  seem 
more  workable  and  more  politically  featib'^'. 

CuSTis  notes  that  teamster  bos:  James 
Hoffa  Is  seeking  to  have  all  transportation 
contracts  terminate  at  the  same  time.  This 
would  gl'e  a  union  power  to  cut  the  na- 
tion's Jugular  vein. 

CtniTis  proposes  legislation  wlilch  would 
prohibit  contracts  nationally  between  one 
union  and  several  companies  which  wou'd 
terminate  within  three  months  of  each 
other.  In  the  airline  situation,  for  example, 
the  mechanics  union  would  be  able  to  strike 
only  against  one  airline  company  within  90 
days,  thus  allowiiag  public  transportation  to 
continue  more  fully. 

The  Missouri  Republican  also  feels  that 
labor  goes  beyond  t>ounds  of  its  dispute  with 


one  management  and  acts  against  the  public 
(rood  when  it  blocks  other  airlines  from  leaa- 
^l^  equipment  from  the  struck  lines. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  other  pro- 
posals which  now  will  be  reconsidered.  In 
1963.  Senator  Johk  L.  McClellan,  Arkansas. 
Democrat,  offered  a  plan  to  make  it  unlaw- 
!t;l  for  transjxirtation  unions  to  strike  in  a 
w.iv  to  "substantially  restrain  the  transpor- 
;.,:ion  of  persons  or  properly." 

.An  advisory  committee  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sought  a  niacdalory  80-day 
ciolmg  off  period  wliiie  an  "emergency  dis- 
pute board"  went  t>eyond  present  reinedies  in 
.i  situation  like  the  airline  strike. 

One  other  notable  factor  in  the  strikes 
aiffcting  the  public  has  been  llie  lack  of  a 
plan  and  the  lack  of  leadership  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  President  has  ijeen  notably 
silent  ou  each  occasion,  despite  the  gravity. 


THE  JOBS  GOING  BEGGING  EQUAL 
THE  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record 
aiid  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
study  by  the  Manpower  Research  Coun- 
cil makes  a  highly  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  imderstanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  market.  Thanks  to  this  study 
it  is  now  clear  that  there  are  about  as 
many  vacant  jobs  in  the  country  today  as 
liiere  are  unemployed  workers.  The 
council  found  tliat  there  are  about  3  mil- 
lion unfilled  jobs,  or  slightly  less  than  the 
.11  million  workers  unemployed  in  July. 

It  is  now  evident  that  at  4-percent  un- 
employment the  economy  is  not  suffer- 
ing from  an  inadequacy  of  aggregate  de- 
mand but  rather  the  effects  of  structural 
imbalances.  At  the  4-percent  unemploy- 
ment level,  further  increases  in  aggre- 
gate demand  would  only  tighten  the  labor 
market  even  more  and  intensify  infla- 
tionary pressures- 

The  only  way  to  get  the  unemployment 
rate  even  lower  and  avoid  inflation  at 
the  same  time  is  by  upgrading  the  quality 
of  the  labor  force.  Increased  emphasis 
on  education  and  training  at  every  level 
of  the  skill  ladder  is  clearly  required  to 
cut  unemployment  even  further. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  5. 
1966,  commenting  on  the  council's  study. 
Four  Percent  of  U.S.  Jobs  Found  Unfilled — 

M.\NPowEj»  Coui^Al  Survey  Puts  Tot.\l  at 

3  Million  T 

(By  Wil<am  M.  Freeman) 

About  4  per  cent  of  all  the  jobs  in  the 
country  are  vacant. 

This  is  the  chief  finding  In  the  nation's 
fir?t  comprehensive  survey  of  employers  by 
the  Manpower  Research  Council  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration. 

The  survey,  it  was  explained  by  L.  R  Brlce. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  "society  rep- 
re?»nts  a  breakthrough  long  sought  by  edu- 
cators and  manpower  planners  for  a  source 
ol  information  that  provides  a  detailed  and 
accurate    picture    of    "where    the   jobs    are." 

"Well  over  50  per  cent  of  all  Jobs  available 
'Q  private  and  public  employment  will  not 


be  listed  in  the  help-wanted  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers,"  he  said. 

NONPROFTT   OBCANI2ATION 

'Hence  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a  sampling 
method  that  will  give  us  a  more  correct  pic- 
tv:re  and  thus  guide  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  improve  training  facilities." 

The  Manpower  Research  Council,  wl^ich  Is 
a  nonprofit  research  arm  of  Manpower.  Inc  . 
international  temporary-help  business  serv- 
ice, received  responses  from  a  total  of  773 
corporations  and  nonprofit  orgsnizations  rep- 
resenting a  22  per  cent  cross-section  of  the 
personnel  group's  3.500  members.  Tlie  latter 
organization's  members  represent  concerns 
that,  in  turn,  make  up  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  nation's  workers. 

Of  the  873.042  jobs,  filled  and  unfilled,  that 
were  represented,  the  responding  employers 
said  that  35.038.  or  4  per  cent,  were  unfilled. 

Witli  the  4  per  cent  figure  as  a  starting 
point  for  determining  the  mimber  of  jobs 
that  are  available,  the  council  tound  that  na- 
tionally there  are  an  estimated  3  niillion 
vacant.  This  is  based  on  the  total  estimated 
r.umber  of  employed  persons,  that  is.  jobs 
that  are  filled.  This  figtire  is  reported  by  the 
Djpartment  of  Lalxar  to  be  about  74  miilion. 

department's  report 

The  department's  latest  report,  Isstied  Aug. 
7.  found  that  about  4  per  cent  of  the  work 
force  oi  77.5  million,  or  about  3.1  million  per- 
soiis.  wa.s  unemployed. 

The  present  tight-labor  market  apparently 
will  continue  for  some  time.  Tlie  percentage 
of  respondents  to  the  survey  who  said  tlie 
number  of  unfilled  jobs  would  remain  the 
same  or  would  increase  in  the  next  six 
months  ranged  from  79.1   to  88  1  per  cent. 

More  tlian  54  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
said  tliat  tiie  major  reasons  jobs  were  not 
filled  was  'competition  from  other  em- 
ployers.' 

More  than  40  per  cent  put  "increa.sed  vo- 
cational training  in  subjects  required  by  jobs 
available"  at  the  top  ol  the  list  of  solutions 
for  job  vacancy  problems:  15.4  per  cent 
sought  "heavier  emphasis  on  reading.  wTit- 
ing   and   arltiimetic   In   tiie   public    schools." 


SAYRE,  PA.,  75  YEARS  YOUNG 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  McDade]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday of  last  week  it  was  my  plea.sure  to 
attend  the  concluding  day  of  the  festival 
commemorating  the  7.5th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  borougli  of  Sayre. 
Pa. 

On  March  2.  1891.  the  first  council  of 
the  borough  of  Sayre  was  convened, 
bringing  into  existence  this  borough 
which  had  its  roots  21  years  before  when 
Robert  H.  Sayre  stood  upon  a  liillside 
and  e.xclaimed.  "What  a  magnificent  lo- 
cation for  a  great  city." 

For  ages,  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  this  whole  territory  was  one 
of  the  most  significant  areas  in  Indian 
history.  It  had  first  been  occupied  by 
the  Andeste  Indians  who  were  later  sub- 
jugated by  the  powerful  Iroquois.  The 
Iroquois  called  their  country  their  "Long 
House."  The  eastern  door  was  kept  by 
the  Mohawks:  the  western  by  the  Sene- 
cas;  and  the  southern  by  the  Cayugas. 


A  sachem  of  the  Cayugas  was  stationed 
at  Tioga  Point,  a  short  distance  from 
Sayre,  without  whose  permission  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  tlie  Iroquois  country 
from  the  south. 

All  the  great  Indian  paths  converged 
here.  The  Sheshequin  Path,  southward 
by  way  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Sugar, 
Towanda.  and  Lycoming  Creeks  to  tlie 
west  branch:  the  Great  Warriors  path 
to  the  Minisink  country  on  the  Dela- 
ware; the  Forbidden  Path  up  the 
Chemung  to  Genesee  and  Niagara;  the 
Onondaga  Path  northward  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

Finally  the  white  men  came,  in  the 
person  of  three  Dutch  traders,  who  were 
held  prisoner  in  this  area  tmtil  they  were 
ransomed.  The  French  came  to  tlie  area 
in  the  person  of  Etienne  Brule,  the  first 
white  man  who.se  joume>-s  over  a  con- 
siderable length  of  the  Susquehanna 
have  been  recorded.  Finally,  the  English 
came,  and  when  they  sided  with  the 
Ii-oquois  against  the  French-aided  AJ- 
gonquins,  the  northeast  of  America  had 
its  destiny  cast  with  the  English,  instead 
of  the  French. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  in  1878, 
though,  that  the  real  birth  of  Sayie 
Borouch  took  place.  It  is  said  that  How- 
ard Elmer,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
town  took  a  party  of  railroad  men  to  a 
hilLside  to  give  them  a  view  of  the  area. 
Robert  H.  SajTe.  president  of  the  Penn- 
syhania  &  New  York  Canal  &  Railroad, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  'Valle:.-. 
is  quoted  as  making  the  aforementioned 
e.xclamation.  Mr.  Elmer  is  reputed  to 
have  replied:  "If  that  is  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Sayre,  we  will  build  a  towTi  and  call 
it  by  your  name."    It  was  done. 

In  1870  and  1871  the  work  of  securing 
land  for  the  building  of  the  railroad 
.shops  pX.  Sayre  went  ahead.  In  1872. 
work  was  begun  on  the  roundhouse. 
From  this  year  the  development  of  Sayre 
into  an  important  industrial  town  con- 
tinued slowly  but  steadily. 

A  post  ofiBce  was  established  in  1874. 
The  first  hotel  was  built  in  1874,  also,  at 
the  comer  of  Thomas  Avenue  and  Lock- 
hart  Street,  and  was  kept  by  Samuel 
Briggs.  When  the  hotel  burned  in  1877. 
Mr.  Briggs  rented  the  Sayre  House, 
which  was  just  being  built. 

Famous  names  were  soon  associated 
with  the  building  of  Sayre.  Robert 
Packer  came  and  built  his  lovely  home 
here,  and  the  housewai'ming  upon  its 
completion  was  the  social  event  of  1877. 
ChoPter  Lyman  pioneered  beautification 
of  ponds  by  planting  countless  lilies  in 
the  South  Pond.  Sidney  Hayden  pio- 
neered the  brick  industrj-.  John  Mc- 
Queen, a  Scotsman,  did  the  first  land- 
scaping in  the  area.  Michael  Mee  pro- 
posed the  operation  of  the  first  ferry 
service  across  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Robert  Packer  had  the  first  telephone 
as  early  as  1876,  and  the  Sayre  school 
system  was  connected  by  telephone  as 
early  as  1898. 

The  Eighmey  Opera  House  was  built 
in  1882,  with  an  auditorium  51  by  80 
feet,  and  considered  one  of  the  fines'i. 
buildings  in  town.  The  Sayre  Banking 
Co.  was  organized  in  1894,  and  the  Pii-st 
National  Bank  opened  in  January  of 
1901. 
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Prom  those  early  beginnings,  from 
that  day  when  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
town  was  made,  from  that  other  day 
when  the  Sayre  Borough  Council  was 
organized,  Sayre  has  grown  in  size  and 
distinction.  Where  once  It  was  the 
crossroads  of  the  great  Indian  paths, 
and  the  doorway  to  the  nation  of  the  Iro- 
quois. Sayre  Is  now  becoming  a  doorway 
to  a  new  vacationland  which  Is  building 
up  throughout  all  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. With  this  new  promise  of  de- 
velopment, and  with  its  established  tradi- 
tion in  industry,  certainly  the  future  of 
Sayre  is  assured. 

The  borough  of  Sayre  has  shown  itself 
to  be  75  years  young.  No  one  better 
typifies  this  youthful  spirit  of  persever- 
ance, courage  and  determination  than 
Mr.  Russ  Chaffee,  a  distinguished  teach- 
er. To  dramatize  the  recreational  poten- 
tial of  the  area  through  which  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  fiows,  Mr.  Chaffee  per- 
formed the  incredible  feat  of  swimming 
the  entire  length  of  this  magniflcient 
river.  He  is  the  first  person  to  perform 
this  feat.  It  was  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  meet  his  beautiful  wife,  and 
charming  mother. 

The  festival  which  displayed  warm 
hospitality  and  wonderful  spirit,  had  as 
its  honorary  cochairmen  the  distinguish- 
ed mayor  of  Sayre.  Mr.  Nicholas  Cha- 
cona,  and  the  learned  district  attorney 
of  Bradford  County,  Maurice  Epstein, 
Esquire. 

The  Jaycees,  ably  assisted  by  the 
Sayre- Athens -Waverly  Evening  Times, 
and  radio  station  WATS,  did  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  promoting  this  inspiring 
and  fun-packed  birthday  celetration 
which  culminated  in  one  of  the  finest 
parades  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District.  Mr. 
Ray  Eldred,  chief  of  police,  and  his  men 
did  a  splendid  job  in  making  things  won- 
derfully comfortable  for  the  huge  crowd 
which  turned  out.  The  volunteer  fire 
companies,  the  marching  bands  and 
floats,  displayed  their  usual  scintillating 
perfection  as  they  thrilled  the  crowd.  I 
shall  long  remember  the  beaming  faces 
of  the  children  who  had  come  to  watch 
the  magnificent  pageantry.  They  were 
not  disappointed. 

The  queen  of  the  firemen's  convention, 
Mary  Keiers,  and  the  junior  chamber  of 
commerce  queen,  Suzanne  Shedden,  and 
all  the  other  queens,  radiated  beauty  and 
poise. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  through 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Turner,  chief  mechanical 
ofBcer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system,  made 
available  a  million  dollars  worth  of  rail- 
road equipment.  Almost  every  young 
man  in  Sayre  Borough  and  surrounding 
area  fulfilled  a  lifetime  dream  thai  all 
boys — at  least  up  to  age  65 — have  when 
they  climbed  Into  the  cab  of  a  locomo- 
tive. 

I  appreciated  the  invitation  which 
Father  Greene  and  his  associates  ex- 
tended to  me  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
I  was  honored  to  be  present. 

The  energy  and  the  vitality  of  the 
community  is  personified  by  all  who  took 
part  in  the  celebration.  My  confidence 
in  the  glowing  future  of  Sayre  and  the 
10th  Congressional  District  as  the  No.  1 
growth  spot  in  the  entire  northeastern 


United  States  was  sharpened  by  the 
magnificent  petformance  turned  in  by 
evei-yone  associated  with  the  festival. 
My  heartiest  congratulations  to  all. 


GERMAN  GUN  CONTRACT 

Mr.  RUMSFSLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFBLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord at  this  poiitt  aiticlcs  from  two  news- 
papers regarding  the  German  gun  con- 
tract which  my  able  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Paul  FindleyI 
discussed  in  a  ppeech  before  the  House 
la^t  Thursday.  One  of  the  articles  is 
from  the  Rockford,  111..  Morning  Star, 
dated  September  2,  1966,  and  the  other 
is  from  the  Illlnoi.s  State  Journal,  also 
dated  September  2,  1966. 

[Prom  the  Springfield    (111.1    State  Journal, 
^pt.  2.  19661 

McNa.mara  Misled  Congress:   Findley 
1 9y  Joe  HarrLs  ) 

Charges  that  i)efense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
MfNutnara  misled  Congress  and  compro- 
mised US.  military  needs  by  placing  a  $73.3 
million  order  wiih  Germany  for  "substand- 
ard 20-miIlimetet  automatic  guns"  were  lev- 
eled TTiur,sday  bj  Representati%e  Paui.  Find- 
ley.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Reading  a  niae-page  statement  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  Findley  charged  spe- 
cifically that  McSamara : 

"Ignored  official  reports  which  recorded 
four  years  of  unBatisfactory  performance  of 
the  gun  in  test  experience  in  the  United 
States  and  In  flfld  experience  in   Germany. 

"Reversed  a  decision  by  Gen,  Creighton 
Abrams,  vice  chlief  of  staff  of  the  US.  Army 
to  terminate  further  efforts  to  make  the  gun 
work. 

"Forced  army  weapons  officials  to  lower 
test  standards  so  the  gun  could  be  classified 
satisfactory. 

"Deliberately  misinformed  and  misled 
Congress  about  the  performance  of  the  gun, 

"Compromised  U.S.  military  needs  to  the 
advantage  of  Garman   political  expediency." 

Findley  said  US,  exploratory  testing  on 
the  gun  goes  baok  to  1961,  and  that  the  »73.3 
million  McNamara  order  of  June  30,  1966 — 
after  a  successlpu  of  test  failures  on  the 
weapon — will  etentually  total  about  $150 
million  if  not  blocked  by  Congress. 

He  said  the  giBi  purchases  are  tied  in  with 
a  deal  between  McNamara  and  German  De- 
fense Minister  »on  Hassel  for  $675  million 
a  year  German  defense  spending  in  the  US, 
which  is  designed  to  reduce  the  U.S,  balance 
of  payments  po»ltion  with  Germany. 

"Tlie  gun  itself  has  had  a  dismal  history 
ever  since  it  wa<  first  designed  over  20  years 
ago."  Findley  said.  "It  has  the  basic  handi- 
cap of  requiring  lubrication  of  ammunition 
which,  up  to  tile  time  of  the  German  pur- 
chase, made  it  iinacceptable  everywhere  for 
army  field  use." 

He  said  Gen.  Abrams  made  the  decision  to 
abandon  the  gua  on  Nov.  14.  1964,  after  three 
years  of  testing  and  after  receiving  a  report 
from  a  special  Army  team  sent  to  Germany, 
which  discoversd  it  performed  unsatisfac- 
torily for  their  afmy,  too. 

The  day  after  Abrams  decision,  Findley 
said,  McNamara  reversed  the  general  and 
ordered  new  testing  procedures  under  which 
"malfunctions  Uy  the  dozen  were  'adjusted' 
as  being  due  to  excessive  wear  of  gun  parts 


or  discounted  for  other  reasons,  such  as  gr.n- 
ner  error — although  test  gunners  are  the  best 
In  the  Army." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Findley  charped, 
McNamara  went  before  Congress  and  delib- 
erately misled  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  While  testing  was  still  being 
conducted  under  the  lowered  standards,  he 
said.  McNamara  in  recorded  testimony,  sriid: 

"Since  the  first  weapons  were  tested,  a 
great  many  improvements  have  been  made 
This  weapon  system  meets  all  requirements 
of  reliability  and  accuracy  and  is  considered 
suitable  for  US.  Army  use  without  further 
modification  " 

Findley  called  the  McNamara  statemen'. 
"shocking'  and  said  it  was  "not  only  prem.i- 
ture,   but   Incorrect   and   highly  misleadine  " 

"On  the  day  he  (McNamara)  gave  Conuress 
this  sweeping  declaration  that  the  sy.^tem 
was  suitable  without  further  modification, 
every  element  of  the  system  was  deficient  or 
in  doubt."  Findley  charged. 

One  month  later,  a  final  testing  report  on 
the  lowered  standards  still  showed ; 

"The  high-explosive  ammtinltion  was  sub- 
standard; the  recoil  and  low-tempcratu.'-e 
problems  on  the  gun  persisted;  mounting  de- 
ficiencies were  causing  deficiencies  in  fine  lay 
(aiming);  single-shot  accuracy  continued  to 
be  a  problem." 

Ihe  malfunction  rate.  Findley  said,  was 
recorded  at  7,1  per  thousand  shots,  but  this 
was  "discounted  "  under  the  lowered  stand- 
ard to  the  rate  of  1  3  per  thou.sand.  The 
malfunction  rate,  the  report  said,  was  even 
more  frequent  in  bursts  exceeding  five 
rounds. 

The  vehicle  and  mount.  Itself,  had  been 
tried  and  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  in  Vif-. 
Nam  operations,  according  to  Findley. 

"My  conclusion."  Findley  said,  "is  that 
some  committee  of  Congress  should  immedi- 
ately undertake  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion .  .  ." 

[From  the  Rockford  Morning  St.ir 
Sept.  2.  19661 

AccxjsES  McNamara — Findley   Criticizes 
Weapons  Contract 

Washington,— Representative  Paxl  Find- 
ley, Republican,  of  Illinois,  Thursday 
charged  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S,  McNn.- 
mar.i  had  compromised  US,  military  needs 
and  had  misinformed  and  misled  Congress 
on  a  West  German  gun  contract  which  even- 
tually cost  $150  million. 

Findley  taid  the  contract  should  be  ter- 
minated and  Congress  should  undertake  an 
immediate  investigation  of  the  "gun  gap  " 

Findley's  House  floor  speech  was  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  challenges  he  has  hurled  at  the 
Defense  Department  on  the  purchase  of  a 
20-millimeter  gun  from  a  firm  In  Dusseldorf, 
West  Germany.  The  Illinois  Republican  has 
charged  the  gun  is  substandard. 

He  said  the  Defense  Department  last  June 
30  placed  a  $73.3  million  order  with  the  firm 
Findley  said  it  was  the  first  Installment  en 
procurement  of  guns  and  ammunition  which 
eventually  will  reach  at  least  $150  million, 

Findley  said  the  gun  purchase  culminated 
a  deal  announced  Nov.  14.  1964  bv  McNamara 
and  German  Defense  Minister  Von  H:isse!. 
He  said  the  U.S.  tentatively  agreed  to  buy 
the  guns  and  Germany  agreed  to  buy  three 
US.  missile  destroyers. 

Findley  said  he  did  not  question  the  need 
for  an  automatic  gun  in  the  20-millimeter 
range. 

"For  at  least  five  years  we  have  been  b.idly 
out-gunned  by  the  Soviets,"  said  Findiey. 
"Indeed,  the  need  has  been  officially  recog- 
nized as  critical  and  urgent  .since  1961  " 

Despite  the  recognized  need  for  such  a 
weapon,  Findley  said,  the  U.S.  Army  stiil 
does  not  have  a  satisfactorily  functioning 
gun  in  the  20-milllmeter  range. 

"Thus  the  gun  gap  which  was  regarded  in 
1961  as  critical  today  certainly  has  not  nar- 


rowed and  probably  has  widened,"  said 
Findley. 

FINDLEY  said  McNamara  misled  and  mis- 
informed Congress  In  several  important  re- 
spects regarding  the  capablUty  of  the  West 
German-produced  gun.  He  said  McNamara 
in  March  9  testimony  before  the  House 
Arined  Services  Committee  made  this  state- 
ment : 

"Since  the  first  weapons  were  tested,  a 
great  many  Improvements  have  been  made. 
This  weapons  system  meets  all  reqviirements 
for  durability,  reliability  and  accuracy  and  Is 
considered  suitable  for  U.S.  Army  use  with- 
out further  modification." 


THE  BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  IN  AMERICA 

Mr,  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Byelorussian-American  Association  at 
their  seventh  joint  convention  pa.ssed 
the  following  resolution,  which  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress: 

Resolution  Passed  by  the  Seventh  Joint 
Convention  op  the  Byelorussian-Amer- 
ican Association  in  America  and  the 
BvELOBUss^>.^  Can.adlan  Alli.-.nce.  Held 
IN  Cle\  eland,  Ohio,  September  3  to  5, 
1966 

We  the  delegates  of  the  Byeloru.s.sian- 
.\;rierican  Associtition  in  Americi  and  of  the 
Byelorussian  Canadian  Alliance,  who  are 
citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  and  Canada  and  who  at  the  same 
time  keep  alive  firm  cultural  lies  with  Byelo- 
russians in  their  homeland,  do  solemnly 
Stat?  and  declare: 

1,  Tlie  Byelorussian  people,  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  its  ethnic  territory  and  held 
under  the  alien  Communist-Russian  totali- 
tarian yoke,  continues  to  suffer  from  na- 
tional persecution  and  economic  exploita- 
tion. On  their  own  soil — in  the  so-called 
sovereign  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public— Byelorussians  cannot  profit  from 
their  rich  natural  and  human  resources. 
Tills  wealth  is  being  siphoned  from  Byelo- 
russia by  the  Muscovite  rulers  to  finance 
international  subversion  and  to  fortify  Rus- 
sian rule  over  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

The  key  positions  In  politics,  economics 
and  culture  of  Byelorussia  are  in  tlic  hands 
of  an  alien  element,  hostile  to  Byelorussian 
ideals.  The  main  task  of  this  incubus  Is  to 
Russify  Byelorussians  and  to  tighten  the  fet- 
ters of  Soviet  Russian  colonialism  over  the 
l.-.nd. 

2.  The  Byelorussian  people  has  not  wavered 
in  its  unrelenting  resistance  to  the  Muscovite 
oppression.  In  the  two  years  since  the 
previous  Convention  of  the  Byelorussiana  of 
North  .\merlca  in  1964.  we  have  witnessed,  for 
example,  repeated  attempts  by  the  Byelo- 
rtissians  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  regain  more 
;.-eedom  in  the  development  of  their  national 
Identity  and  culture.  Particularly  persistent 
t-orts  were  made  to  restore  the  Byelorussian 
aalional  past  and  cultural  achievements  and 
■0  inculcate  the  Byelorussian  youth  with 
|--elincs  of  national  pride.  The  entry  into 
the  cultural  life  of  Byelorussia  during  recent 
years  of  hosts  of  nationally  minded,  patri- 
otic young  men  and  women  clearly  reflectg  a 
pj'-verfui  reservoir  of  resistance  to  the  Rus- 
s-aa  oppression. 


3.  In  recent  yenrs.  too.  Soviet  propaganda 
and  an  Increasing  number  of  subservient 
historical  works  have  been  denigrating  the 
ByelorusBian  national  movement,  ideas  of 
liberation,  and  activities  of  the  Byelorussian 
emigration  in  Western  countries.  Especially 
sharp  attacks  are  being  directed  against  the 
Byelorussian  political  emigration,  a  fact 
which  indicates  most  tellingly  the  im- 
portance of  spiritual  ties  between  Byelorus- 
sians in  the  Free  World  and  those  oppressed 
in  the  homeland.  The  sharpness  of  these 
attacks  also  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  So- 
viet colonial  regime's  apprehensiveness  of 
such  tics. 

4.  For  the  above-stated  reasons,  we  firmly 
resolve  to  continue  our  efforts  to  alert  the 
Free  World  to  the  continuing  fight  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  for  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. We  further  pledge  to  pass  ou 
to  the  younger  Byelorussian  generation  ideals 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic, 
whose  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  on  25  of 
March,  1918.  and  to  maintain  moral  and 
material  tJes  with  the  Byelorussian  people 
captive  within  the  Russian  colonial  empire. 

5.  We  fervently  hope  that  now,  as  the  So- 
viet-Russian regime  attempts  to  conceal  Its 
true  totalitarian  nature  behind  a  facade  of 
pseudo-democracy,  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  Canad.i  will 
continue  their  moral  support  of  the  Byelo- 
russian democratic  movement  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Byelorussia.  We  express  our  grati- 
tude to  the  American  and  Canadian  ofBclal 
bodies  for  tlie  good-will,  which  the  Byelo- 
ru.ssian  people  have  enjoyed  in  their  straggle 
for  national  liberation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Seventh  Join*  Convention 
of  the  Byelorussian-American  Association  in 
America  and  the  Byelorussian  Canadian  Al- 
liance 

Nicholas  Horoshko, 
Chairman  of  the  Convention;  National 
President,  Bt/elorunsian-Amencan  Xj- 
sociation  in  America. 


FOR  THE  PRIMARY  PURPOSE  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  INTEGRA- 
TION 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
educate,  according  to  Webster's  Diction- 
ary, means  to  develop  mentally  and 
morally  especially  by  instruction.  Edu- 
cation i.s  defined  as  the  field  of  study  and 
deals  mainly  with  methods  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  schools. 

I  am  sure  the  majority  of  citizens 
would  agree  with  these  definitions. 
However,  it  seems  that  the  basic  goal  of 
education  in  general  is  being  reevalu- 
at.ed  by  the  U.S,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Harold  Howe  II.  Mr.  Howe  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

If  I  have  my  way.  schools  will  be  built  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  social  and  economic 
Integration. 

Again  I  am  sure  that  all  fair-minded 
Americans  want  the  best  level  of  educa- 
tion attainable  for  all  its  citizens.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  program  of  social  and 
economic  integration  is  not  the  way  to 
approach  the  problem. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Howe  is  precisely 
why  I  have  introduced  \aiious  educa- 


tional bills  which  would  keep  the  control 
of  education  within  the  States  and  assist 
taxpayers  individually  to  Tieet  educa- 
tional costs.  In  this  maimier,  if  parents 
in  a  given  locality  do  not  like  the  way  in 
which  educational  matters  are  being 
handled  they  can  change  their  State  of- 
ficials through  the  ballot  box. 

I  insert  the  excellent  article  by  M. 
Stanton  Evans  from  the  National  Renew 
Bulletin  of  September  13,  1966.  on  the 
consequences  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

.At  Home 

For  a  number  of  reasons.  America's  schools 
have  been  the  principal  battleground  in  the 
years-long  strvipgle  over  federal  "aid," 

Chief  among  the  disputed  points  has  been 
the  contentions  of  aid  opponent;  that  federal 
Involvement  In  this  field  would  imply  fed- 
eral control:  aid  advocates  have  repeatedly 
vowed  that  no  such  control  was  intended  and 
none  would  result.  Their  only  concern,  said 
the  proponents,  was  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment step  In  where  private  and  lf>cal  in- 
itiative was  incapable  of  getting  the  Job 
done. 

After  decades  of  wrangling,  various  of 
these  aid  programs  have  now  been  enacted. 
And  the  event  proves,  all  too  conclusively. 
that  tho'e  who  warned  of  federal  control 
were  more  correct  than  they  had  themselves 
suspected. 

Exhibit  A  In  this  demon."=tration  is  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe  11. 
who  views  his  position  as  the  dispenser  of 
tax  dollars  to  schools  i\s  a  license  to  rebuild 
American  communiiies  from  the  ground  up. 
Howe  has  laid  down  "guidelines"  for  public 
schools  in  the  South,  tellirg  them  they  will 
either  Integrate  or  lose  their  federal  aid 
money.  And  he  h.Ts  projected  some  leys- 
publici7ed  plans  of  similar  tendency  for 
schools  in  the  North. 

In  one  1966  address.  Howe  remarked  tbat 
"traditional  school  boundaries  often  serve 
education  badly  and  may  have  to  be 
changed  •  •  •  We  could  •  •  •  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  the  soc:.".!,  economic  and 
political  strengths  of  the  suburbs  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  the  city  schools.  Building 
programs  for  the  future  could  be  planned  so 
that  new  schools  break  up,  rather  than  con- 
tinue, segregation  of  both  the  racial  and  eco- 
nomic sort," 

Concerning  methods  for  rearranging  our 
political  boundaries  and  breaking  up  our 
school  systems,  Howe  remarked:  "The  Of- 
fice of  Education  will  provide  federal  plan- 
ning funds  for  such  e.lorts  rigiit  now,  and  if 
I  have  my  way,  the  office  will  provide  con- 
struction funds  before  long,"  He  subse- 
quently added  that,  "if  I  have  my  way"— he 
likes  to  have  his  way — "schools  will  be  btiill 
tor  the  primary  purpose  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic Integration," 

Among  other  interesting  ideas  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  Howe's  office  has  come  up 
with  the  notion  of  "educational  plazas"  in 
the  heart  of  big  metropolitan  centers,  each 
to  serve  abotit  90,000  pupils.  Naturaiiy.  the 
job  of  getting  the  youngsters  to  these 
"plazas"  from  their  homes  would  be  accom- 
plished through  a  monumental  program  of 
bussing.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  com- 
ments: "Mr  Howe  says  l.e  and  other  federal 
education  officials  dislike  compulsion  and 
prefer  the  'carrot'  of  special  federal  aid  to 
encourage  change" 

The  control  features  becoming  apparent 
in  prlm.ary  and  secondary  education  have 
long  been  manifest  at  the  college  level.  Dr. 
John  Howard  of  Rockford  College  notes  the 
routine  shaping  influence  of  federal  "aid"  to 
colleges  in  directing  the  curriculiun  and  m 
Imposing  the  straitjacket  of  "guidelines"  on 
administrators.  These  features  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  noticeable  as  the  r.ewlv 
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launched    college-loan    guarantee    program 
gets  slowly  off  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  exhibiting  the  controls  laced 
Into  even  the  most  Indirect  form  of  subsidy, 
the  federal  loan  program  demolishes  the  ar- 
gument that  the  government  seeks  to  step 
In  only  where  private  initiative  Isn't  getting 
the  Job  done.  This  Is  an  area  where  pri- 
vate effort,  In  the  corporate  person  of  an  or- 
ganization called  United  Student  Aid  Pninds, 
has  long  been  In  the  fleld. 

Through  the  workings  of  USAP,  which 
guarantees  student  loans  through  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  banks,  more  than 
125.000  American  youngsters  have  been  able 
to  attend  school  without  reliance  on  fed- 
eral "aid."  Seeing  the  private  program  work- 
ing out  so  well,  the  federal  planners  rushed 
to  get  Into  the  act. 

When  representatives  of  USAP,  led  by 
Richard  C.  Cornuelle,  went  to  a  U.S.  senator 
and  tried  to  explain  their  program,  the  re- 
sponse was  a  proposal  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment substitute  Itself  for  what  private 
Initiative  was  already  doing.  "The  senator 
cited  our  experience  as  evidence  that  his  plan 
would  work."  Cornuelle  says.  "In  other 
words,  not  only  should  the  government  do 
what  Independent  institutions  can't  do.  It 
should  also  do  what  they  can." 

On  the  subject  of  controls,  the  federal  stat- 
ute creating  the  loan  program  says  that  if 
states  do  not  set  up  cooperative  effortii  Wash- 
ington will  deal  directly  with  private  agen- 
cleo.  This  Is  In  part  a  compromise  with 
USAP,  which  pioneered  the  concept  and  has 
the  necess,-ry  administrative  apparatus.  But 
It  Is  also  a  way  of  nudging  the  state  govern- 
ments to  set  up  such  programs  on  pain  of 
being  passed  over  by  direct  federal  action 
within  their  borders. 

Needless  to  remark,  the  program  also  comes 
equipped  with  the  usual  "guidelines"  con- 
cerning such  things  as  responsibility  for  de- 
faulted loans  and  eligibility  of  participants. 
Similar  problems  have  arisen  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  various 
control  features  of  which  caused  a  number 
of  colleges  to  avoid  participation  in  the  first 
place  or  to  drop  out  after  a  brief  taste  of  its 
procedures. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  aid  buffs 
like  Mr.  Howe  want  control,  and  take  every 
opening  offered  to  them  by  the  disposition 
of  tax  funds  to  exercise  it.  As  Congressman 
John  Lesinskl  (D.  Mich.)  put  it  many  years 
ago:  "It  Is  Impossible  to  draft  a  general 
federal  aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great 
deal  of  federal  control  over  local  Ech<x>I  sys- 
tems •  •  •  I  am  convinced,  after  the  hard 
study  we  have  put  into  the  question,  that 
no  acceptable  bill  preventing  federal  domin- 
ation of  local  schools  can  be  drawn.  ' 

With  the  zealous  Mr.  Howe  belaboring 
them,  oflBcials  formerly  eager  for  federal 
funds  may  be  coming  to  that  conclusion 
tbemselves.  Let  us  hope  they  bestir  them- 
selves before  their  fetters  are  made  perman- 
nent. 

M.  Stanton  Ev.'kNS. 


FAIR  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS IS  NEEDED  NOW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  RoNCALiol  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  89th  Congress  in 
the  advancement  of  education  are  of  his- 
toric proportions.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
these  measures  represent  the  most  am- 
bitious undertaking  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand education  opportunities  that  any 
Congress  has  produced. 

With  passage  of  the  Elementary-Sec- 
ondary   Education    Act,    Congress    en- 


dorsed the  adaption  of  new  approaches 
to  solving  social  problems;  the  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions  for  teachers; 
a  more  equitaWe  distribution  of  educa- 
tion funds;  and  promotion  of  research  in 
social  sciences.  This  act  Is  clearly  the 
most  significant  education  measure  since 
the  Morrill  Act  a  century  ago. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  increased 
funds  for  construction  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  facilities  by  more  than 
$160  million  and  provided  funds  to  en- 
able colleges  to  improve  libraries  and 
train  librai-y  $taffs.  It  al.so  contains 
provisions  to  improve  the  ti'aining  of 
teachers;  to  send  more  needy  high  school 
graduates  to  college;  and  to  improve  our 
developing  institutions,  including  com- 
munity colleges. 

To  these  acts  we  must  add  the  cold  war 
GI  act  to  assist  veterans  in  furthering 
their  education:  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  trairing  programs;  and  the 
successful   Headstart  projects. 

The  Congress  has  thus  vot«d  to  make 
the  resources  ot  the  Federal  Government 
available  to  State  and  local  education 
units  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  caliber 
of  education  across  the  board.  While 
the  Government  has  made  the  opportu- 
nity available,  to  a  large  extent  It  will 
be  the  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors of  this  coiBitry  who  will  make  these 
programs  work. 

It  is  especially  the  teachers  who  can 
gain  the  support  and  involvement  of  the 
local  community  and  Instill  in  their  stu- 
dents the  desire  to  learn  and  participate. 
Obviously,  if  these  programs  are  to  reap 
the  rewards  to  society  they  should,  then 
our  teachers  most  be  encouraged  to  meet 
this  challenge  with  every  skill  at  their 
dispKisal. 

When  we  coB.sider  what  is  being  done 
to  assist  teacheis  in  meeting  their  awe- 
some responsibilities,  there  is  much  to 
be  done. 

The  1960  U.3.  Census  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing situation.  Secondary  school 
teachers  had  received  an  average  of  17  2 
years  of  education.  This  put  them  in  a 
category  with  physicians,  dentists,  law- 
yers, chemical  engineers,  phannaci.sts, 
and  other  professionals  in  the  most  edu- 
cated segment  of  our  population.  The 
average  pay  for  secondary  teachers  at 
the  time  was  $5,800.  The  average  for 
the  others  listed  was  $9,700 — $3,900  more 
a  year  than  secondary  teachers  were 
paid. 

Some  progress  is  being  made.  In 
1964-65.  the  average  pay  of  public  school 
teachers,  elemeritary  and  secondary,  had 
risen  to  $6,450.  and  as  the  education 
measures  pas.sed  this  .session  are  imple- 
mented, we  trust  the  situation  will  stead- 
ily improve. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  a  situation 
where  teachers  are  not  now  receiving 
adequate  compensation  for  their  labors, 
and  further,  they  are  required  to  finance, 
often  at  their  own  expense,  further 
studies  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  their  field. 

I  am  of  the  Arm  belief  that  the  teach- 
ers of  this  country  are  entitled  to  deduc- 
tions from  thdr  gross  income  for  their 
expenses  in  pursuing  courses  for  aca- 
demic credit  atid  degrees  at  institutions 


of  higher  education.  To  effect  this,  i 
have  introduced  H.R.  17466  which  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  In  view  of  recent 
policy  decisions  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  I  believe  that  action  must  be 
taken  this  session  to  bring  this  bill  to 
public  law. 

For  some  20  years,  a  body  of  policy 
decisions  has  been  developed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  deductibility  of  teachers  educa- 
tional expenses  which  has  been  the  basis 
for  some  uniformity  of  interpretation  b.v 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agent,'; 
throughout  the  country.  These  deci- 
sions have  been  based  on  tax  court  rul- 
ings and  revised  regulations  of  the  IR.S 

On  July  7,  1966,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  published,  in  the  Federal  Regi.ste: 
of  that  date,  proposed  new  regulations  en 
the  subject  of  educational  expenses  winch 
will  virtually  wipe  out  all  of  the  progress 
made  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  outrage.  In  thp 
fir.st  place,  we  should,  as  a  national  policy, 
encourage,  rather  than  discourage  teach- 
ers at  all  levels  to  constantly  upcrade 
their  subject  matter  knowledge  as  wtll 
as  their  teaching  skills. 

Second,  it  is  clearly  in  the  interests  cf 
sound  economy  to  encourage  teachers  to 
undertake  further  studies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  new  methods  bei)ic 
developed  as  a  result  of  these  new  educa- 
tion acts,  since  by  such  a  policy  the  full 
value  of  these  new  laws  can  be.st  be 
achieved.  In  short,  to  get  our  return 
from  this  investment  in  education.  \vc 
must  insure  a  teaching  force  that  is  func- 
tioning at  maximum  efifectiveness. 

Yet,  it  would  appear  that  the  effeci  of 
this  latest  IRS  ruling  is  a  situation  wheie 
teachers  will  be  detei'red  from  their  pro- 
grams of  self-improvement.  What 
greater  justification  .can  be  offered  for 
these  deductions  than  the  fact  that  the 
additional  training  teachers  receive  ulti- 
mately benefits  the  students  far  more 
than  the  teacher.  By  assisting  tcacliers 
in  perfecting  their  skills,  we  insure  a  hiih 
caliber  of  education  with  benefits  accru- 
ing to  society  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  4,700  public  schc^-l 
employees  in  Wyoming  and  the  hundrcd.<; 
of  college  faculty  members  of  ou''  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  and  5  community  col- 
leges have  for  years  been  involved  in  pi  o- 
grams  of  self-improvement,  not  for  tiieir 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  they 
teach. 

To  assist  them  in  their  efforts,  and  to 
encourage  them  in  their  good  woik.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  now  to  establish 
once  and  for  all  tax  deductions  for  teach- 
ers furthering  their  education. 


QUESTIONABLE  ACTIVITIES  BY  THE 
W.  E.  B.  DU  BOIS  CLUB  WHICH 
INVOLVE  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Resnick]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
district,  I  have  recently  learned  of  some 
que.stionable  activities  by  the  W.  E.  B. 
du  Bois  Club,  which  involve  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

This  summer  there  was  operating  in 
Harlem  Valley  near  Pawling,  N.Y.,  Camp 
Webatuck,  an  interracial  OEO-financed 
camp  run  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Fink  of 
500  West  End  Avenue.  New  York,  for 
underprivileged  children  from  Newark, 
N.J. 

In  early  August,  this  camp  encountered 
financial  difficulties,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fink  requested  of  their  lessor — the  Lou- 
jac  Corp.,  of  299  Broadway,  New  York — 
that  they  be  given  a  grace  period  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  sufficient  funds  to  en- 
able them  to  continue  the  operation  of 
the  camp  through  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  attorney  for  the  Loujac  Corp.  is  a 
David  Friedman,  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Friedman  &  Unger.  which  also  has 
o.lices  at  299  Broadway.  New  York 

Mr.  John  S.  Abt,  an  as.sociate  in  this 
law  firm,  is  the  attorney  on  record  for 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Friedman,  according  to  Mrs.  Fink, 
subsequently  denied  the  grace  period 
that  had  been  requested  by  Camp  Weba- 
tuck, but  he  offered  to  reduce  the  rent 
by  SI, 000  if  they  would  close  the  camp 
by  August  27.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiiik  agreed 
and  the  camp  moved  out. 

Mr.  Friedman  as  it  turns  out  had  leased 
the  camp  tb  the  W.E.B.  du  Bois  Club  and 
from  the  available  evidence  they  moved 
in  and  were  in  business  by  .Augu.st  28 
\uth  members  there  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  W.  E.  B.  du  Bois 
Club  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  af- 
filiate of  the  Young  Communist  League 
and  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  New  York  Daily 
News  they  leased  Camp  Webatuck  for  the 
express  purpose  of  holding  a  2-week  in- 
doctrination course  including  lectures, 
?uest  .speaker,  and  .so  forth,  on  methods 
of  bringing  about  a  radical  change  in 
the  United  States  and  ways  to  iirfiitrate 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

While  I  know  there  is  no  conclusive 
proof  I  believe  that  this  maneuvering  by 
Mr.  Friedman  and  the  W.  E.  B.  du  Bois 
Club  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  office  of  OEO  and  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  OEO  were  financing 
the  community  camp. 

We  still  do  not  know  what  role  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fink  play  in  this  situation  for 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  they  are  still 
at  Camp  Webatuck. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  at 
r.o  time  while  the  camp  was  being  fi- 
Manced  by  the  OEO  were  any  of  the 
children  subjected  to  Communist  propa- 
-inda  or  literature.  This  has  been 
checked  out  very  carefully  by  the  OEO 
^'■ith  direct  interviews  with  the  children 
i:.'.  olvcd.  Mr.  Jack  Williams,  head  of  the 
Inspection  Service  of  the  OEO,  Is  to  be 
c  mmended  on  the  thorough  job  he  did 

n  this  matter.  As  we  all  know  the  prime 
target  of  the  Communist  Party  and  their 


sympathizers  have  always  been  the 
poor,  undereducated  and  our  minority 
groups — those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
share  in  the  fruits  and  joys  of  a  pros- 
perous America.  And  the  Communists 
know  that  if  they  are  ever  to  get  a  wide- 
base  in  America  it  must  be  among  these 
groups.  But  they  also  know  that  the 
OEO  under  the  able  leadeiship  of 
Saigent  Shriver  is  starting  to  reach  our 
disadvantaged,  our  minority  groups  and 
is  starting  to  show  them  the  way  that 
they,  too.  can  shire  in  America's  bless- 
ings. This  help  for  our  poor,  in  spite 
of  all  their  piotostations,  does  not  suit 
the  real  aims  and  goals  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  the  Du  Bois  Clubs,  or  tiie 
so-called  new  left. 

Time  and  time  again.  I  have  .seen  that 
these  people  will  provoke  a  situation,  but 
when  it  comes  time  to  provide  some  con- 
crete help,  they  disappear  back  into  the 
woodwork  from  whence  they  came. 

I  submit  that  if  the  Du  Bois  Clubs 
were  sincerely  interested  in  helping  the 
disadvantaged  and  minorities,  they 
would  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  make 
certain  that  no  taint  of  suspicion  fell  on 
the  OEO.  Instead,  in  their  surreptitious 
ways,  at  which  they  are  so  expert,  they 
set  the  stage  in  such  a  way  that  many 
Americans  would  belie\e  that  the  GEO 
was  financing  a   Communist   activity. 

The  New  Yoik  Daily  News,  whose  mo- 
tives are  pure  and  patriotic,  as  they  as- 
sure us  at  everj'  oppoi'tunity,  aided  and 
abetted  the  Du  Bois  Clubs  in  a  way  that 
would  be  envied  by  the  Daily  Worker. 
On  Thursday.  September  1.  the  news- 
paper that  boa.sts  it  has  the  "largest  cir- 
culation in  America"  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  fewest  ethics  and  even  less  integnty. 
ran  a  banner  headline  "Young  Reds  Bud 
in  Upstate  Valley."  The  article,  which  I 
make  part  of  the  Record,  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  camp. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News, 

Sept.  1,1966] 

TTovNG  Rfds  Bvd  in  Upstate  Valley 

( By  Fr.ink  Mazza) 

Deep  in  the  forest  of  New  York's  Hurlem 
Valley.  News  photographer  Dennis  Caruso  and 
I  crashed  into  a  "summer"  c.imp  where  the 
Communist  Party  was  holding  a  two-week 
training  course  on  how  to  direct  civil  rights 
workers  and  young  radicals  of  the  new  left" 
into  the  Communist  Party. 

The  camp  reminiscent  of  an  old  Western 
phost  town  sprawls  across  80  acres  of  dense 
woodland  on  Lake  EUls  about  80  miles  north 
of  the  city. 

The  camp,  known  as  Camp  Webatuck.  used 
to  accommodate  up  to  800  persons  before 
World  War  11.  Tcxlay  no  more  than  200 
could  be  accommodated.  Most  of  Its  80  bun- 
galows and  buildings  have  seen  ye.irs  of 
abuse.    Some  are  reduced  to  lean-tos. 

To  the  Communists,  the  camp  is  known  as 
C.-unp  Unity.  To  the  local  residents  it  is 
called  Camp  Commie. 

Most  of  the  enrollment  in  the  two-week 
indoctrination  course  is  made  up  of  members 
of  the  W.  E  B.  DuBois  Clubs  which  American 
Commumst  Party  leader  Gus  Hall  recently 
called  "the  most  influential  youth  organiza- 
tion in  the  U.S." 

Handpicked  by  the  party  as  good  prospects 
to  infiltrate  America's  young  in  search  fcr 
new  members,  the  youths  come  from  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Some  from  as  far 
as  San  Francisco. 

No  student,  while  undergoing  training, 
may  receive  phone  calls  or  mail  addressed  to 


the  camp  Instead,  letters  must  be  addreased 
to  a  secret  mail  drop  in  Brooklyn  and  from 
there  delivered  by  courier  to  the  camp. 

The  party  is  bringing  in  some  of  its  top 
lecturers  to  the  camp.  National  organiza- 
tional secretary  of  the  party,  Danny  Rubin, 
and  Mrs  Helen  Winters,  wife  of  Carl  Winters, 
one  of  the  first  convicted  under  the  Smith 
Art,  will  be  on  hand.  Others  are  George 
Meyers.  Henry  Winston.  Hy  Lumer  and  James 
Edward  J..ckfon    publisher  of  the  Worker. 

Dennis  and  I  spent  two  days  ploughing 
through  the  tangle  of  trees  and  underbrush 
and  observed  more  than  80  young  people 
ranging  in  age  from  17  to  25  sitting  around 
in  cUtsters  Ustening  to  lectures  on  Marxist- 
Leninist  concepts,  the  Negro  quesTion,  in- 
cluding black  power,  and  the  role  of  the 
working  class. 

Yesterday  w.is  a  parlirulorly  hot  day  and 
two  of  the  classes  were  held  outside.  In  oue 
class  on  the  patio  of  the  main  building,  a 
man  about  45  and  bald,  questioned  a  group 
of  20  youngsters  on  the  idea  of  whether  it  is 
better  to  work  with  one  ethnic  group  to 
foster  upheavals  or  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
several  minority  groups. 

One  squeaky-\oiced  youngster  gave  an  in- 
audible answer  and  then  sat  down  to  thun- 
derotis  applause  from  the  class.  A  young 
girl,  who  looked  about  17,  then  gave  her 
opinion. 

Dressed  in  T-shirts  and  shurts,  most  of 
the  youths  looked  hardly  old  enough  to 
shave.  There  were  only  about  six  girls  in 
the  class  being  observed.  Among  the  boys 
were  about  five  Negro  and  Spanish-speaking 
youths. 

Because  of  the  dense  foliage.  Deiiiiis  had 
to  crawl  daringly  close  to  get  pictures  ot  the 
groups.  He  had  shot  about  three  rolls  of 
film  with  two  cameras,  one  fixed  with  long 
lens,   when   he   was  discovered. 

Dennis  w.is  spotted  by  two  youtlis  who 
were  on  their  way  to  another  class. 

A  cry  for  help  from  the  two  brought  ail 
the  students  charging  up  the  hill.  Dennis 
temporarily  escaped  by  hiding  under  a 
ledge.  During  the  time  the  youths  were 
searching  for  him,  he  changed  rolls  in  his 
camera  and  hid  the  exposed  ones  in  tall 
grass. 

The  youths,  now  armed  with  thick 
branches,  uncovered  Dennis  after  a  IS-min- 
ute  search  In  which  they  attempted  to  flush 
him  out  with  warnings  that  snakes  were  in 
the  area. 

THEY    FIND    THE    FILM 

Knowing  his  exposed  film  was  hidden, 
Dennis  offered  no  resistance.  He  figured 
lied  be  ejected  but  would  come  back  in  the 
evening  and  retrieve  the  film.  However,  the 
youths  searched  the  area  and  found  the 
film. 

"You  sob,"  a  big  youth  said.  "We  ought 
to  kill  you."  He  waved  a  club  over  his  head 
while  several  others  held  Dennis. 

"Hang  him.  kill  him."  shouted  two  others. 
One  girl  suggested  a  more  vulgar  punish- 
ment as  the  others  laughed.  Then,  one  youth 
who  appeared  somewhat  of  a  leader  balked: 
"Shut  up.  Ann."  he  said. 

After  15  minutes  of  harassment  Dennis 
Wiis  set  free  and  met  me  at  a  designated  spot. 

In  our  car  parked  a  mile  away,  Dennis 
had  a  couple  shots  of  which  he  had  taken 
on  Tuesday.  Another  tiling  they  couldn't 
take  from  us  was  what  we  had  heard  and 
seen  in  our  two-day  visit. 

WAVE  TO  WOMAN 

On  Tuesday,  we  darted  in  and  out  of  the 
wood.5  along  a  dirt  road  which  leads  to  Camp 
Wfbatuck  After  about  a  mile  we  came  to 
a  large  wooden  gate.  Tacked  on  the  gate 
was  a  bright  red  sign:  'Private  Prof^eriv — 
No  Trespai-sing  •■  The  gate  was  opened  and 
we  scurried  in. 

Built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  the  camp 
Is  divided  in  half  by  a  macadam  road.  On 
the  liigh  side  are  about  40  bungalows,  most 
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of  them  run-down.  Here  tbe  help  Is  housed. 
The  main  mesa  hall  1-  also  situated  here. 
We  worked  our  way  behind  the  bungalows 
and  across  the  road  to  the  lake  front  area. 
At  one  time,  a  woman  about  40  saw  \18.  We 
Elmply  waved.     She   did  nothing. 

It  was  In  bungalows  along  the  waterfront 
where  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Indoctrination 
was  going  on.  There  Is  a  central  meeting 
hall  and  several  small  bungalows  where  the 
girls  are  housed.  The  young  men  are 
Quartered  In  bungalows  about  200  yards 
away. 

CLASSES  ABE  SMALL 

Divided  Into  groups  of  15  to  20.  the  young 
people  are  given  lectures,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  In  ways  to  bring  about  a 
"radical  change"  In  the  United  States  and 
to  end  the  "aggressive  foreign  oolicy"  of  the 
U.S.  Beginning  at  9  A.M.  and  ending  at  2  15 
P.M..  the  classes  offer  specific  Instructions 
on  the  Role  of  the  Working  Class,  the  Negro 
Question  and  Black  Power,  and  Marxists- 
Leninist  Concept. 

At  2:15  P.M.  classes  break  for  a  swim  or 
other  recreation.  The  softball  field,  basket- 
ball, tennis  and  handball  courts  however,  are 
all  overgrown  with  weeds. 

They  are  hoping  that  Gus  Hall,  ostensibly 
In  Moscow  on  a  vacation,  will  be  tack  In 
time  to  make  an  appearance  at  the  camp  on 
cloflng  day.  Sept.  11. 

Hall  said  In  last  week:  "The  fict  that 
youths  are  coming  Into  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  moat  Important 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  time." 

The  camp  Is  run  by  a  Victor  and  Pearl 
Fink,  who  lives  at  500  West  End  Ave. 

The  following  day  a  page  2  headline 
appeared  proclaiming  U.S.  funds  aided 
the  camp  even  though  it  started  up  Its 
article  by  saying  the  OEO  was  investigat- 
ing its  grant  to  a  summer  camp  used  for 
Communists  training  purposes. 

U.S.  Funds  Aided  That  Camp 
( By  Prank  Mazza ) 

The  U.S.  OQlce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
wHl  Investigate  Its  grants  to  a  sumrrier  camp 
used  by  Communists  for  training  purposes. 
The  grants  were  provided  for  visits  to  the 
camp  by  Police  Athletic  League  Youngsters 
from  Newark,  an  embarrassed  OEO  spokes- 
man told  The  News  last  night. 

The  training  camp  north  of  Pawling.  N.Y  . 
near  the  Connecticut  border,  generally 
known  as  Camp  Webatuck  but  called  Camp 
Unity  by  the  party,  was  exposed  in  The  News 
yesterday. 

Subsequently.  It  developed  that  $30,000  In 
OEO  funds  had  been  granted  this  year  to  en- 
tertain 100  PAL  youngsters  for  four  weeks. 
Last  year.  88  kids  were  sent  to  the  camp  with 
another  grant  of  about  $25,000.  the  OEO  said. 

According  to  a  federal  spokesman,  the  ap- 
plication for  the  funds  was  made  through 
United  Community  Corp.  In  Newark  and 
was  one  of  two  camps  Involved  in  the  corpora- 
tion's summer  projects  in  the  Newark  area. 
For  all  its  summer  activities.  OEO  said,  the 
community  corporation  received  a  total  of 
(249.292  In  OEO  funds. 

In  view  of  the  disclosures  of  Communist 
indoctrination  programs  at  Camp  Webatuck. 
the  spokesman  said,  an  Investigation  will  be 
launched  promptly. 

OEO  will  seek  to  and  whether  the  camp 
board  of  directors  knowingly  permitted  this 
type  of  activity,  and  if  they  did,  funds  will 
be  withheld  In  the  future,  he  explained. 

TWELVE  DIRECTORS  MEET 

In  Newark,  a  dozen  directors  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  United  Community 
Cjrp.  held  a  regular  meeting  late  yesterday. 
A  spokesman  said  that  the  charges  in  The 
Kews   might   be  discussed.     They  definitely 


will  come  up  at  a  later  meeting  of  the  full 
00-director  boatd. 

On  Saturday,  September  3,  the  final 
article  appeared  in  the  News  on  this  sub- 
ject and  the  tcne  and  position  was  com- 
pletely different.  Burled  on  page  8  was 
the  one-column  headline,  "Commie 
Sez;  Red  Line?— Not  by  a  Camp  Site," 
and  a  brief  fodir-paragraph  article  stat- 
ing that  the  Hational  Youth  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  denied  that  the 
party's  progre.ssive  youth  encampment, 
now  in  progrt.ss.  was  a  secret  conclave 
designed  for  the  training  of  hard-core 
Communist  infiltrators  of  the  country's 
civil  rights  movement. 

CoM.MiE  S«z:  Red  Line? — Not  by  a 
Camp  Site 

The  nation.il  youth  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Parly  denied  yesterday  that  the 
party's  Progressive  Youth  Encampment,  now 
in  progre.ss  ut  a  camp  site  north  of  Pawling, 
N.Y..  is  a  secret  conclave  whose  aims  are  to 
train  hard-core  Communists  to  infiltrate  the 
country's  civil  tights  movement  and  to  bring 
young  members  of  the  new  left  into  the 
party. 

Earlier  this  ye.ir  the  camp  management — 
Which  had  no  connection  with  the  commie 
group — received  grants  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  entertain  150 
youngsters  froai  the  Newark  area.  Fifty  of 
the  yuutigsters  were  enrolled  in  a  New.irk 
Board  of  Education  summer  program.  The 
100  others  WTre  PAL  youngsters.  OEO 
granted  $30,000  in  federal  funds  for  the 
program. 

Michael  Zagarell.  21.  the  Communist 
Party's  nation^  youiii  secretary  who  is  also 
ch^iirman  of  tlie  Progressive  Youth  Encamp- 
ment Commit cte.  which  started  its  "discus- 
sion" meetingi  last  Monday  to  continue 
through  Sept  14.  said  there  were  200  per- 
sons at  the  ettcampment.  100  Communists 
and  100  non-Ccmmuiiists. 

He  said  all  Were  there  to  "discuss  prob- 
lems, exclianga  views  and  reject  the  educa- 
tion they  are  gptting  in  their  schools." 

In  the  middle  of  this  disclaimer  the 
fact  was  meationed  ver>'  casually  that 
the  US  OEO  fiid  not  finance  in  any  way 
this  Communist  group.  Late  on  Saturday 
I  had  my  staff  member.  Mr.  Ray  Tyson, 
call  the  Dailj  News  and  give  tliem  the 
complete  story  as  it  was  given  to  me  by 
the  OEO.  And  at  that  time  I  made  the 
charge  that  {he  DuBois  Club  purpo.sely 
sought  to  hate  it  appear  that  the  OEO 
was  financing  a  Communist  encamp- 
ment. Not  a  word  of  my  statement  saw 
the  light  of  day.  Obviou.sly  the  intrepid 
journalists  wfco  run  this  so-called  news- 
paper would  not  see  fit  to  correct  the 
Impression  thet  they  left  in  the  minds  of 
millions  of  their  readers.  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  even  in  the  new.spaper 
business  there  is  some  honor  and  some 
ethics.  Surely  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  to  print  both 
sides  of  this  very  important  story  and 
not  have  its  readci-s  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  that  stupid  and  that  inept 
as  to  finance  an  organization  that  is 
dedicated  to  its  overthrow. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  New  York  Daily 
News  does  not  support  the  war  on  pov- 
erty or  any  other  of  President  Johnson's 
programs  deigned  to  lift  the  20  million 
of  our  Natloo  out  of  their  slums,  ghet- 
toes,  despair,  ignorance,  and  hopeless- 
ness. 


I  think  it  is  especially  cruel  and  cyni- 
cal of  tlie  News  to  use  this  story  as  a 
vehicle  to  continue  their  vendetta 
against  OEO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  news- 
paper has  one  shred  of  journalistic  in- 
tegrity, one  trace  of  human  decency,  they 
will  print  the  complete  story.  Other- 
wise they  too  will  join  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  W.EJB.  du  Bois  Club  as 
enemies  of  our  poor. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  1  Mr.  Halpern  1  i.s 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opixirtunity  to  urge  once 
again  that  the  Congress  improve  its 
mechanism  of  dealing  with  the  annual 
Federal  budget. 

Legislation  I  am  sponsoring  v.ould 
amend  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  to  provide  for  a  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  believe  this 
step  is  necessary  to  provide  Congress  with 
the  means  to  make  a  more  orderly  and 
efficient  evaluation  of  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  between 
perfecting  congressional  procedures  on 
fiscal  matters,  and  insuring  that  the  tax 
dollar  is  not  wasted.  We  in  Congress 
have  an  obligation,  shared  by  the  execu- 
tive departments,  to  I'oot  out  carelcis 
practices  in  expending  public  moneys. 

The  Pre.sident  has  declared  that  the 
Congress,  in  confronting  an  overheated 
economy,  shares  the  responsibility  fov 
prudence.  The  rising  inflationaiy  trend 
undeilines  the  need  for  new  initiative 
to  curb  unnecessary  Government  sijei.ii- 
ing. 

I  have  already  advocated  giving  the 
President  authority  to  veto  individual 
items  in  appropriation  bills.  But  Con- 
gress must  ailso  reform  its  fiscal  manage- 
ment practices.  Therefore.  I  want  again 
to  urge  that  Congress  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  charged  with 
sci-utinizing  the  Federal  budget  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  purpose  of  this  House-Senate 
committee  is  to  carefully  review  the 
yearly  departmental  budget  requests,  co- 
ordinate the  dual  functions  of  author- 
ization and  appropriations,  develop 
closer  liaison  between  House  and  Senate 
appropriations,  and  provide  all  Members 
with  an  intelligible  and  composite  pic- 
ture of  budget  expenditures. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  GoveiTiment's  budget. 
we  in  Congress  have  tended  to  leave  too 
much  for  granted  and  have,  in  a  real 
sense,  yielded  a  good  deal  of  judgment 
and  discretion  to  the  Executive.  'V'c 
control  over  the  purse  is  central  to  con- 
Kressional  power. 

The  vastness  and  intricacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral purse  must  be  subject  to  more  care- 
ful, coordinated,  and  consistent  review 
by  Congress;  our  management  proce- 
dures must  be  updated;  a  joint  House- 
Senate  committee  would,  i  believe,  bring 


about  a  detailed  budgetary  analysis  that 
could  save  the  Nations'  taxpayers  mil- 
lions. 

PARTISAN   USE   OF   JOHN   F. 
KENNEDY  FILM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  [Mr.  Quie],  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  of  the  controversy  .surrounding 
the  distribution  within  the  United  States 
of  the  motion  picture  film,  "John  F. 
Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of 
Drums."  The  film  was  produced  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  for  distribution 
overseas.  It  was  never  intended  for  do- 
mestic showings  but  Congress  later  made 
a  specific  exception. 

Now.  however,  sevei'al  recent  attempts 
to  use  the  film  to  raise  money  for  politi- 
cal purposes  have  caused  widespread  dis- 
cussion. I  refer  you  to  a  series  of  three 
newspaper  articles  written  by  Nick  Kotz 
which  appeared  on  September  1.  2.  and 
4. 1966.  in  the  Des  Moines  Register.  The 
articles  outline  the  scheduling  of  the  film 
in  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
They  also  reveal  that  as  the  facts  became 
known,  both  Democratic  candidates  can- 
celed their  plans  to  use  the  film  to  raise 
money  for  a  political  campaign.  The 
articles  also  show  that  Mr.  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  Washington.  D.C.,  which 
is  supposed  to  receive  the  profits  from 
domestic  exhibitions  of  the  film,  states 
that  the  two  attempts  in  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin would  violate  the  intent  of  Con- 
press. 

Here  are  the  three  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Des  Moines  Register  for 
September  1,  2,  and  4,  1966,  and  written 
by  Nick  Kotz: 

(From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register  Sept. 

1.  1966  1 

SMrrH    To    Vi^E    Kennedy    Fiim    for   FXtnds, 

Says  It's  Legal 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  DC. — E.  B.  Smitli.  Iowa 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
plans  to  raise  funds  for  !iis  campaign  by 
showing  in  Des  Moines  and  Waterloo  the 
government-produced  movie.  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy— Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of  Drums." 

Thomas  Diiwson.  Smith's  campaign  man- 
ager, confirmed  reports  here  that  Smith 
would  hold  a  $5-a-licket  fund-ral.'-.er  with 
sliowings  of  the  movie  Sept.  23  at  tlic  Plaza 
Theater  in  Des  Moines  and  at  the  Paramount 
Tlieater  In  Waterloo. 

A  spokesm.in  tor  t!ie  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  said  here  Wednesday 
th.it  "it's  completely  illegal'  for  the  film  to 
be  shown  for  any  political  purposes,  includ- 
ing ftmd-raising. 

The  spokesman  referred  not  to  Smith's 
proposed  use,  but  to  a  controversy  over  use 
of  the  film  by  James  Buckley,  a  Democratic 
congressional   candidate   m   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

NOT    FOR     POLmCS 

Representative  Glenn  R.  Davis  (Rep.. 
Wis.) .  Buckley's  opponent,  criticized  Buckley, 
pointing  out  that  both  Senate  and  House 
committee  Insisted  last  year  that  the  film 
not  be  used  for  political  purposes. 


Congress  had  to  pass  a  special  law  per- 
mitting distnbutlon  of  the  film,  since  u  is 
Illegal  for  a  film  produced  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (USIA)  to  be 
shown  in  the  U.S. 

Senator  Jack  Mfller  (Rep.  la.),  in  a  Sen- 
ate speech  Wednesday,  criticized  Buckleys 
proposed  use  of  tiie  film  "as  a  most  brazen 
and  contemptible  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  taxpayers  who  paid  for  the  film  and  of 
tlie  policy  of  Congress." 

But  Dawson  said  Smith  still  plans  to  show 
the  film  and  does  not  believe  it  is  improper 
to  do  so.  considering  his  means  of  acquiring 
tlie  film. 

Dawson  said  he  asked  the  Tri-State 
Theater  Corp.  in  Des  Moines  to  provide  him 
with  the  premiere  performance  of  a  good  film 
which  would  be  suitable  for  a  fund-raising 
event. 

RE.^SSCRED    OF    LEGALITY 

He  said  William  Towey  of  the  theater  firm 
orglnally  offered  "The  Blue  Max."  a  film 
about  World  War  I.  but  called  back  several 
days  later  and  asked  whether  he  would  like 
tiie  Kennedy  film. 

Dawson  said  the  Smith  campaign  commit- 
tee questioned  whetiier  it  would  be  legal  to 
use  the  film  and  only  agreed  to  it  after  being 
re.issured  by  Tri-State  Theater  Corp. 

Smith  said:  "We  were  told  by  tlie  theater 
company  that  it  was  entirely  legal,  and  that 
they  hud  cliecked  the  matter  thoroughly 
With  their  lawyers.  They  took  tiie  initiative 
in  offering  us  the  film  and  we  were  of  course 
very  glad  to  get  it." 

However.  A  Don  Allen,  general  manager 
of  the  Tri-Sl.ite  The.iter  Corp.,  refused  to  say 
whether  his  company  h.id  checked  with  Em- 
bassy Pictures.  Inc..  of  New  York  to  see 
whether  it  was  proper  to  use  film  for  a  fund- 
raiser. 

"I  couldn't  care  less  whether  they  cliecked 
It  out."  said  Allen.  "We  sell  the  house  out 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it." 

TOLD     IT     WAS     PROPER 

But  another  highly  informed  source  said 
that  Tri-State  Theater  Corp.  did  check  with 
Embassy  Pictures  and  was  told  it  was  proper 
to  use  tiie  film  for  a  political  fund-raiser. 

A  spokesman  for  Embassy  said  Wednesday 
that  the  film  would  be  sliown  in  theaters 
throughout  the  country  later  this  month, 
but  would  not  comment  on  the  political  con- 
troversy. 

At  this  point,  it  appears  that  Embassy — 
acting  as  agent  for  tiie  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts — has  been  aithorizing 
political  tise  of  the  film. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  most 
members  of  Congress  that  they  sought  to 
proliibit  this  use  of  the  film. 

COMMERCIAL  WAY 

"We  feel  that  we  rented  the  film  in  a 
completely  commercial  way."  said  Dawton. 
"It  v.as  available  to  anyone.  Democrat  or 
Ropublicai; ' 

Diwson  said  the  Smith  committee  rented 
tlie  Des  Moines  theater  for  two  performances 
and  the  Waterloo  theater  for  one  perform- 
ance by  paying  $1.50  for  each  seat  in  each 
tlieater. 

Thus,  the  810-seat  Des  Moines  theater 
cost  Smith  $2,430  to  rent  for  two  perform- 
ances, and  tlie  1.800-seat  Waterloo  theater 
rental  is  $2  700, 

Dawson  said  Tri-State  Theater  Corp.  plans 
to  Ehow  tiif^  movie  to  the  general  public  in 
Waterloo  and  Des  Moines  in  the  six  days 
after  the   fund-raising   event. 

Smith  said  he  planned  to  announce  the 
fund-raiser  before  liis  Sept.  6  primary  race 
against  Iowa  Secretary  of  State  Gary  Cameron 
bec.iuse  of  ti.e  nftd  to  sell  tiokots.  But  he 
said  funds  raised  from  the  movie  would  be 
available  wi  whichever  Democratic  candidate 
wins   the   primr.ry    election. 


TWO  ISSUES 

Controversy  in  Washington  over  showing 
of  the  film  revolves  around  two  issues:  The 
use  made  of  the  film,  and  the  use  of  profits 
from  the  film. 

Senator  Miller  and  Congressman  Davis 
botli  pointed  out  that  the  Hovse  and  Senate 
provided  in  their  committee  reports  that  the 
film  was  not  to  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  bill  Itself  does  not  have  this 
lancuage.  however. 

Miller  said  the  Senate  resolution  provides 
that  net  proceeds  from  showing  the  film 
should  go  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  now  under  construction 
here. 

What  is  unclear  at  this  point  is  whether 
Congress  intended  that  both  wholesale  and 
retail  profits  from  the  film  go  to  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Kennedy  Center  said 
that  distribution  of  the  film  was  being  han- 
dled by  Emb!*ssy  Pictures  with  all  proceeds 
beyond  distribution  costs  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Kennedy  Center. 

NO  PROFIT 

Tlivus.  Embassy  Pictures,  headed  by  Joseiili 
E.  Levine.  is  distributing  the  film  without 
profit.  It  was  not  clear  Wednesday  whetiier 
movie  houses  also  were  precluded  from  mak- 
ing a  profit. 

Wisconsin  candidate  Buckley  said  Wednes- 
day that  both  Embassy  Pictures  and  the  local 
theater  "specifically  authorized"  showing  of 
the  film  for  a  fund-raiser. 

Buckley,  like  Iowa  candidate  Smith,  said 
he  wanted  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  it 
was  all  :-iglii  for  him  to  use  the  film  for  a 
fund-raiser. 

Buckley  said  he  would  coiitribute  a  small 
percentage  of  his  proceeds  to  the  Kennedy 
Center,  but  would  use  the  remainder  for  ins 
campa'gn. 

Won't  Show  Film 
Washington.  DC — Cancellation  of  plans 
for  a  politically  sponsored  showing  of  the 
film.  "John  F.  Kennedy.  Tears  of  Lightning. 
Day  of  Drums."  was  announced  Wednesday 
night. 

Representative  Glfnn  R.  Davis  ( Jlep  . 
Wis  )  protested  in  the  House  Tuesday  that 
this  "purely  partisan  fund-raising  exhibi- 
tion" flaunted  a  congressional  stipulation 
that  the  film  w.is  not  to  be  used  for  partisan 
political  purposes. 

Roger  L,  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  perform.ing  arts,  said  in  a  statement  that 
"when  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  wer-" 
brought  to  its  attention,  the  sponsoring 
group  withdrew  its  request  and  its  depoi^ic 
was  returned." 

Davis  said  the  Sept.  28  Milwaukee  showing 
was  being  sponsored  by  the  Buckley  for  Con- 
gress Club,  backing  James  P.  Buckley  for  th3 
Democratic  nomination  for  Davis's  seat 

Stevens  said  that  Emb.v;sy  Pictures.  Inc.. 
of  New  York,  whicli  is  handling  actual  distri- 
bution of  the  film,  "has  reaffirmed  instruc- 
tions to  all  motion  picture  theaters  that 
showings  of  the  film  cannot  be  connected 
with  any  partisan  political  activity  or  can- 
didate.'" 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 
Sept    2.  19661 
United  States  Acts  To  Bar  Political  Use  of 
Film  Aboit  Kennfjjy 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
Washington.    DC — Johnson    administra- 
tion officials  moved  Thursday  to  cut  oft  an 
embarrassing  controversy  over  proposed  po- 
litical   use    of    a    government-produced    film 
about  the  life  of  the  hite  President  John  F. 
Kennedv. 
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Both  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  an- 
nounced that  proposed  use  of  the  film  to 
raise  political  funds  violated  the  Intent  of 
Congress  when  It  authorized  domestic  distri- 
bution of  the  film. 

Two  Democ.atlc  congressional  candidates 
proposed  raising  campaign  funds  by  showing 
the  film — "John  T.  Kennedy — Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums." 

The  film  was  produced  by  the  tTnlted 
States  Information  Agency  (USIA)  for  over- 
seas use  and  a  special  law  was  required  per- 
mitting showing  of  the  film  In  the  U.S. 

WrxHDBAWS    PLANS 

Normally,  Congress  prohibits  domestic 
showing  of  USIA  films  because  they  are 
basically  used  for  American  propaganda  ef- 
forts overseas. 

James  Buckley,  a  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  House,  withdrew  his 
plans  to  use  the  film  to  raise  funds  after  his 
opponent  protested  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministration oCBcials  told  Buckley  to  back  off. 

But  Justice  Department  officials,  t>;e  Ken- 
nedy Center,  the  USIA,  and  the  film  distrib- 
utor all  seemed  unaware  late  Thursday 
that  E.  B.  Smith,  an  Iowa  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Senate,  also  planned  similar 
use  of  the  movie. 

Smith  was  still  hesitating  whether  he 
would  halt  his  plans,  since  no  one  had  con- 
tacted him  from  Washington  telling  him  It 
was  improper. 

In  Des  Moines.  Democratic  Gov.  Harold 
Hughes  objected  Thursday  to  use  of  the  film 
to  raise  funds.  Hughes,  who  In  all  prob- 
ability will  run  on  the  same  Democratic 
ticket -with  Smith  this  fall  said: 

"I  don't  think  the  movie  should  be  used 
In  that  way.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  E.  B. 
Smith,  but  when  the  U.S.  government  pays 
for  making  a  movie,  it  ought  not  be  used 
for  partisan  political  puiT)oses.  This  prin- 
ciple goes  for  both  parties." 

Smith  said  Thursday  afternoon  while 
campaigning  at  Wilton  Juncton,  la.:  "If  it 
looks  as  if  we  are  embarrassing  anyone,  I 
suppose  we  will  have  to  reconsider. 

"I  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with  Harold 
Hughes.  He  suggested  to  me  that  I  go  ahead 
and  set  up  my  own  campaign  promotion 
because  his  promotion  would  be  limited. 

"This  Is  an  honorable  project  and  simply 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  raise  some  money 
for    the    Democratic   senatorial    nominee." 

Smith  forces  have  scheduled  showings 
of  the  film  Sept.  23  at  the  Plaza  theater  in 
Des  Moines  and  at  the  Paramount  theater 
In  Waterloo.    Tickets  are  $5  each. 

"This  leaves  us  In  a  bad  spot."  Smith 
said.  "We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  in 
advertising,  sending  out  tickets  and  the  like. 
We  are  going  to  be  very  sorry  If  we  cannot 
do  this.  The  film  was  offered  to  us  and 
we  were  assured  that  our  planned  use  of  it 
was  perfectly  legal. 

NOTHING    KEPaCHENSIBLE 

"Wo  certainly  have  not  done  anything 
reprehensible.  We  asked  the  distributor  to 
check  and  recheck  the  legality  of  our  plan 
and  the  company  did." 

Smith  said  the  profits  from  the  showings 
would  have  been  set  aside  for  the  winner 
of  the  Democratic  senatorial  nomination  In 
the  primary  next  Tuesday.  He  Is  the  likely 
winner  but  he  has  three  opponents,  one  of 
whom  is  Iowa  Secretary  of  State  Gary  Cam- 
eron. 

Embassy  Plcttires  of  New  York  Is  planning 
nationwide  premiers  of  the  film  late  this 
month— at  a  time  that  observers  here  note 
■  Is  at  least  colncldentally  close  to  the  forth- 
coming congressional  elections. 

The  proposed  Smith  and  Buckley  fund 
raisers  would  have  been  the  premiere  show- 
ings of  the  film  In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and 
would  have  been  followed  by  regular  com- 
mercial runs. 


WHFTi    HOUSE    REQfEST 

A  Justice  Dapartment  spokesman  said 
Thursday  that  the  Milwaukee  showing  has 
been  canceled  loliowing  action  by  Roger 
Stevens,   chalrniSn   of   the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  Justice  Department  has  Investigated 
the  proposed  Milwaukee  fund  raiser  at  the 
request  of  the  \Vhlte  House,  the  spokesman 
said  and  added: 

"While  such  Mjonsorshlp  might  not  tech- 
nically vlQliite  the  Jomt  resolution,  permit- 
ting domestic  distribution  of  the  film,  It 
would  cleiirly  contravene  the  legi.slatlve  his- 
tory and   the  intent  of  Congress." 

The  Ju-stice  Dfp.irtmcnt  sulU  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  wa.s  clearly  expressed  in 
both  the  Senata  and  Hovise  comnuttee  re- 
ports on  the  bill. 

The  House  report  stated:  "The  film  ought 
not  be  used,  for  example,  for  partisan  politl- 
c.\l  fund  raising."' 

The  Sen.ite  report  stated :  "The  committee 
agreed  there  should  be  no  partisan  political 
considerations  la  the  arrangements  ma.de  for 
distributing  the  film  in  the  United  States 
and  that  there  jiiould  be  no  showing  of  the 
film  at  a  politital  convention  for  example 
wliich  would  Serve  a  partisan  political 
piu'pose." 

Stevens  s  dd  TTiursday  in  an  interview  that 
both  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  fund  rai.sers 
would  cle.trly  vitiate  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  the  film  distribution  contracts  which  the 
Kennedy  Center  has  with  Embassy  pictures. 

The  law  provliles  that  distribution  of  the 
film  be  handled  by  the  Kennedy  Center  with 
profits   to   go    to  the   Kennedy   Center. 

T!ie  Kennedy  Center  contracted  with  Em- 
bassy Pictures-f-run  by  film  Impressario 
Joseph  Levlne — |o  distribute  the  film  around 
the  country.        , 

Steven.s  said  ^ibassy  pictures  had  already 
paid  its  minimum  guarantee  of  $150,000  to 
the  Kenned}'  Ceftter. 

Stevea.s  s:iid  that  only  the  wholesale  dis- 
tribution prol'.-s  were  to  go  to  the  Kennedy 
Center.  He  .=ald  that  local  movie  chains  and 
individual  movie  hou.ses  would  be  showing 
the  film  for  their  own  commercial  benefit. 

This  financial  arrangement  has  not  been 
made  clear  in  .s^me  reports  which  Indicated 
that  all  proiits  would  go  to  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

Stevens  said  Hmbassy  plcttires  had  already 
paid  Its  minimum  guarantee  of  $150,000  to 
the  Kennedy  CeSter 

Stevens  was  iriformed  In  an  interview  that 
persons  involved  in  both  the  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin fund  ralaers  contended  that  Embassy 
Pictures  had  .spaclfically  approved  use  of  the 
filrn  for  their   ftind-rai-sing  project.s. 

Replied  Stevens:  "I  dout  think  Embassy 
w.'is  ,Ts  careful  o*  this  point  (political  use)  as 
they  should  have  been  " 

But  .Stevens  atiid  Enibas,sy  now  ha.<!  been 
told  that  all  political  use  must  be  prohibited. 

St<»vcns  stiid  |>olltlcal  use  was  prohibited 
in  the  Kennedy  Center  contr.ict  with  Em- 
bassy. 

poLrricAi.  sicNmcANCE? 

Philip  Mullln.  administrative  officer  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  said  that  this  prohibition 
was  not  accomplished  by  dlrct  language  In 
the  contract  buc  by  incorporation  In  It  of  the 
law — along  witH  the  prohibitive  legislative 
reports. 

Stevens  also  ufas  asked  whether  there  was 
any  political  slgtiflcance  in  the  fact  that  na- 
tionwide showings  of  the  film  are  scheduled 
for  Iat«  September,  as  a  nationwide  political 
campaign  starts  toward  Its  climax. 

Stevens  replied  that  he  imagined  there  can 
be  fMDlltlcal  significance  in  almost  anything. 
and  certainly  there  was  political  significance 
and  Interest  in  the  life  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

Stevens  said  he  asked  Embassy  Pictures 
chief  Levine  Wednesday  about  the  September 
timing  of  n.atloawide  showings  of  the  picture. 
Stevens  said   L«vlne  told  tiim  that  school 


children  were  the  biggest  audience  for  the 
film,  and  that  the  September  openings  we.-e 
scheduled  because  children  would  be  buck 
at  school. 

Both  Levlne,  the  Embassy  Pictures  rhlcr 
and  Stevens  have  been  long-time  fl.nanci,ii 
supporters  and  fund  raisers  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Meanwhile,  the  controversy  continued  t; 
brew  in  Congress,  where  virtually  all  mem- 
bers agreed  that  they  had  sought  to  prohibit 
political  use  of  the  film. 

During  last  year's  congressional  deb.^'p, 
many  Republican  congressmen  had  stroi;.:-,- 
argued  against  domestic  showing  of  the  fii.ii 
contending  that  it  was  bound  to  be  used  lor 
political  purposes. 

DEMOCRAT    PROMISE 

But  Democrats  eventually  won  subst.-in!; v. 
support  by  promising  that  political  u-- 
wouid  be  prohibited. 

It  was  argued  that  an  exception  to  the 
ban  on  domestic  use  of  USIA  propng.ir.di 
films  should  be  made  because  of  the  ex  od- 
tlonal  quality  of  the  movie  about  a  mart;, .-tl 
president. 

Senator  Gfosge  McGovern  (Dem.,  SD;, 
principal  author  of  the  legislation,  s.i.d 
Thursday  in  a  Senate  speech  : 

"There's  absolutely  no  doubt  that  sucli  .a 
partisan  political  use  of  this  fine  film  sv.  u:j 
be  a  cle;:r  violation  of  congressional  inic:.: 
The  legislative  history  Is  not  open  to  .•!.■ 
Interpretation  that  would  permit  the  u.s?  .  : 
the  film  to  raise  funds  for  a  political  c;  ;  i- 
palgn." 

Senator  Kari,  Mundt  (Rep..  S.D.),  said  In 
a  Senate  colloquy  with  McGovern  i.h  : 
Stevens  had  assured  him  Thursday  that  tin 
film  had  been  withdrawn  from  pollticnl  u.e. 

But  other  political  observers  here  spcci.- 
lated  that — although  fund  raising  uses  ni,, 
be  halted — indirect  political  benefits  fr  :.; 
the  film  may  actually  Increstse  for  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  in  particular  and  Democnts 
in  general. 

These  observers  speculated  that  the  furrr 
over  the  proposed  political  use  would  pr^^- 
vide  advertising  for  the  film  just  as  It  .s 
about  to  be  shown  all  over  the  Un:t;i 
States. 

[From    the    Des    Moines     (Iowa)     Regator 
Sept.  4,  1966 j 

Smith   Won't   Use  Mov^E   on   Kennedy 

E.  B.  Smith  canceled  plans  Saturday  to  u,e 
the  government-produced  John  F.  Kcn:."c!y 
movie  in  Iowa  for  fund-raising  ptirposis 

Smith  is  a  candidate  for  the  Deniocr  i  .c 
nomination  for  U.S.  senator  in  the  prmia:;. 
eleclior  Tuesday. 

He  had  scheduled  showings  Sept.  23  in  Dos 
Moines  and  Waterloo  of  "John  F.  Kennedy- 
Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of  Driuns."  Tickets 
were  to  have  been  $5  each. 

The  film  was  produced  by  the  United  Stages 
Information  Agency  (USIA)  for  overseas  use 
only.  A  special  law  was  required  to  show 
the  film  in  this  country.  Congre:..s;on  i! 
committees  said  at  the  time  the  bill  wi^ 
being  considered  that  the  picture  Fho'i  i 
not  be  used  for  partisan  political  purpo?  - 

stirs  discussion 

Smith's  planned  use  of  the  film  for  po'.ir- 
ca!  purposes  provoked  considerable  di.ii'  - 
Bion.  He  decided  Saturday  to  cancel  ic- 
cause  the  issue  involved  has  been  misunder- 
stood.'    Smith  said: 

"The  distributor  otlered  the  film  to  us  a;vJ 
assured  us  that  it  was  both  legal  and  unob- 
jectionable because  Congress  had  placed  r.o 
restriction  on  the  film  except  the  require- 
ment that  the  government  be  reimbursed  for 
production  costs. 

"The  government  has  been  fully  reim- 
bursed and  therefore  not  one  tax  dolKir  .s 
now  Invested  In  the  film. 


"We  hope  the  film  now  will  be  shown  on 
a  public  basis.  It  Is  a  powerful  and  moving 
account  of  our  late  President  Kennedy's  life. 
He  represented  to  every  American  all  that  Is 
pood  in  America  and  I  will  strive  to  work  In 
the  cause  he  mapped  for  our  nation." 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
tni.stees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
tiie  Performing  Arts,  said  Wednesday  that 
pj'iit'cal  use  of  the  film  would  violate  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Stevens  made  the  state- 
ir.crit  in  Washington  In  connection  with  a 
rlanned  political  showing  of  the  film  In  Mll- 
w.itikec.  Wis. 

GOOD    FAITH 

Phil  Mullln.  administrative  officer  of  the 
Kcr.nedy  Center  in  Washington,  issued  this 
further  statement  Saturday:  "When  Mr. 
Stevens  made  his  statement  on  Aug.  31,  he 
hid  no  knowledge  that  a  similar  situation 
appeared  to  exist  in  Iowa. 

•  In  the  Des  Moines  Instance,  it  seems  evi- 
dent from  our  checking  here  that  both  the 
theater  owner  and  the  political  organization 
acted  In  good  faith,  although  upon  inade- 
quate information.  As  in  Milwaukee,  when 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  were  brought 
to  their  attention,  the  scheduled  showing 
w.is  canceled." 

Tlie  Mullln  statement  al.so  appeiu-ed  to 
apply  to  the  Waterloo  cancellation. 

Embassy  Pictures  has  contracted  with  the 
Kennedy  Center  to  distribute  the  film  around 
the  country.  Nationwide  showing  of  the 
picture  will  begin  in  theaters  late  this 
month.  Profits  will  go  to  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  articles  reveal  that 
all  concerned,  the  head  of  tlie  Kennedy 
Center,  and  Members  of  Congi-ess.  agrree 
that  showing  the  film  to  raise  money  for 
political  pu!T)oses  is  against  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  it  released  the  film  for 
.Rowings  In  the  United  States.  James 
Buckley,  of  Milwaukee,  who  is  running 
for  Congress  on  the  Dem'^cratic  ticket, 
canceled  his  plans  to  rai.se  money  with 
the  film.  After  some  days  of  conti'o- 
versy,  the  Democrat  in  Iowa,  E.  B.  Smith, 
nmning  for  the  Senate,  also  canceled  his 
plans  to  show  the  motion  picture. 

Now,  during  his  Investigation.  Mr.  Kotz 
wa.^;  informed  by  the  head  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  Mr.  Stevens,  that  Embafsy 
Pictures  Corp.,  headed  by  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Levine,  plans  to  release  the  film  to  U.S. 
theaters  late  In  September.  Asked  why 
the  date  was  chosen,  when  the  contract 
between  the  Kennedy  Center  and  Em- 
bassy was  signed  January  3,  1966,  Mr. 
Stevens  said  that  Embassy  Pictures  be- 
lieved it  should  be  staged  after  children 
^c\Q  back  in  school,  as  they  were  the 
largest  potential  audience. 

What  is  most  interesting  is  the  time 
lapse  between  January  3  and  late  in 
September.  Could  not  the  film  have  b«'en 
released  to  theaters  across  the  Nation 
in  the  spring,  while  the  childi-en  were 
still  in  school?  Could  not  the  nationwide 
release  of  the  film  be  held  off  until  after 
the  election  day  of  November  8? 

Because  I  became  interested  in  the  pe- 
culiar timing  of  the  nationwide  release 
of  the  film  just  a  shoi-t  time  before  the 
elections,  I  have  written  letters  to  Mr. 
Sievens  and  Mr.  Levine.  Their  answers 
should  bring  to  light  further  facts  that 
the  American  E>eople  should  know.  I 
submit  a  copy  of  Identical  letters  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Stevens.  Chainnan,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Perfo'-ming  Arts,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
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Mr.  Levlne,  Embassy  Pictures  Corp.,  1301 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.: 

Dear :  It  has  come  to  my  attention 

that  the  motion  picture  "Years  of  Lightning. 
Day  of  Drums"  is  to  be  shown  across  the 
nation  on  September  21.  1966.  It  is  my  un- 
de-'Standing  that  a  contract  was  signed  Jan- 
uary 3.  1966,  with  Embassy  Pictures  Corpo- 
ration, headed  by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Levine,  to 
di.-ilribute  the  motion  picture. 

May  I  have  the  following  information: 

1.  lu  what  cities  and  towns  and  In  what 
theaters  will  It  be  shown? 

2.  How  many  days  will  the  picture  be 
shown? 

3.  How  much  does  the  Center  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  the  gross  receipts? 

4.  What  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts 
Will  go  to: 

a.  The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts? 

b.  The  distributor.  Embassy  Pictures  Cor- 
poration? 

c.  Mr.  Levine  personally'' 

d.  Operators  of  theaters  in  which  it  Is 
shown? 

e.  Any  other  persons  or  organizations 
which  might  receive  a  share  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts? 

5.  Wliy  was  the  release  date  of  Septeniber 
21,   1966.  chosen? 

Th.ank  yoti  In  advance  for  a  prompt  reply. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert   H.    Qrn:, 
Member  of   Congress. 

Because  of  the  doubts  raised  by  the 
scheduled  showing  of  the  film  so  shortly 
before  election  day,  I  ask  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Levine  to  postpone  tlie  nation- 
wide release  from  late  in  September  un- 
til sometime  after  November  8,  1966. 
The  children  will  be  in  school  until  late 
May  or  early  June  of  1967.  If  the  real 
reason  Mr.  Levine  chose  late  September 
for  the  release  date  is  that  the  school- 
children should  see  it,  then  moving  the 
date  back  after  November  8.  1966.  will 
allow  him  to  accomplish  his  aim.  It  will 
also  remove  many  doubts  that  have 
arisen. 

Mr.  Stevens  told  Mr.  Kotz.  according 
to  the  September  2  article  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  that — 

Both  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  fund  raisers 
would  clearly  violate  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  the  film  distribution  contract  with  the 
Kennedy  Center  has  with  Embassy  pictures. 

If  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  incidents,  as 
Mr.  Stevens  states,  would  violate  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  then  I  submit  that 
showing  the  film  across  the  Nation  just 
before  Election  Day  would  also  violate 
the  intent  of  Conpress. 

Domestic  showings  of  a  film  or  other 
materials  made  for  overseas  distribution 
has  been  a  problem  for  a  long  time.  The 
Advi.'soiy  Commission  to  the  USIA  in  its 
1965  report  said: 

Although  this  (distribution  of  USIA  ma- 
terials in  the  US.)  has  been  a  recvirring  prob- 
lem there  has  been  some  reduction  and  the 
Agency  has  been  responsive  to  past  com- 
plaints both  public  and  Congressional.  It  is 
Important,  however,  to  watch  and  reduce  fur- 
ther this  activity.  The  Agency  sliould  make 
a  continuous  e.Tort  to  keep  Coiigrcss  in- 
formed as  to  Its  activities  and  programs  The 
focus  of  U.SIA's  Interest  and  the  time  and  ef- 
forts of  Its  officials  should  be  devoted  to  its 
overseas  organization,  strategy  and  ptirposes 
The  targets  are  foreign,  not  domestic 
Speeches  in  the  United  States  by  USIA  and 
the  exliibltion  and  dissemination  of  its  prod- 
uct in  this  country  should  be  held  to  a  minl- 
mvun. 


It  is  clear  that  the  Adrisory  Commis- 
sion to  the  USIA  saw  clearly  the  danger 
and  reminded  USIA  that  "the  targets  are 

forcien.  not  domestic." 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1948  (Public 
Law  81-4081  states: 

Any  (USIAl  press  release  or  radio 
script  .  .  .  shall  be  available  ...  at  the 
State  Department  .  .  .  following  its  release 
as  information  abroad,  for  explanation  by 
representatives  of  U.S.  press  associations, 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  systems  .  .  . 
(and)   to  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  made  it  clear 
that  any  distribution  of  materials  in  the 
United  States  should  only  be  a  matter 
of  information  to  let  Congress  and  the 
pre-ss  know  what  was  being  distributed 
abroad.  Productions,  whether  motion 
pictures  or  radio  scripts,  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States. 

However,  an  exception  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  Kennedy  film.  The  House 
pas.'ied  Concuri-ent  Resolution  285  on 
June  9.  1965.  to  allow  showing  of  the  film 
in  the  United  States.  Although  I  had  my 
doubts  at  the  time  as  to  the  \\'isdom  of 
allov.ing  distribution  of  a  production 
prepared  for  propaganda  distribution 
overseas.  I  voted  for  the  resolution  be- 
cause we  had  been  assured  any  such  ex- 
hibitions would  be  nonpartisan  and  non- 
political. 

For  example,  House  Report  No.  1093 
reads  as  follows: 

One  final  stipulation  should  be  added:  the 
Committee  continues  in  the  conviction  ex- 
pressed in  the  earlier  report,  that  private  en- 
richment should  not  become  the  goal  of  the 
domestic  distribution  of  the  Kennedy  film 
and  that  nonpartlsanship  should  be  the  rule 
in  all  arrangements  for  its  distribution  in 
this  country.  The  film  ought  not  be  used, 
for  example,  for  partisan  political  fund 
raising. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  de- 
nounced the  two  attempts  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  to  raise  money  through  use 
of  the  film.  As  Congressman  Glenn  R. 
Davis,  of  Wisconsin,  pointed  out  here  on 
August  29,  1966: 

Tliis  purely  partisan  fund-raising  (by 
Buckley)  exhibit  flaunts  the  words  of  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  referred  to  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi.  in  tlie  House  debate:  "Non-partisan- 
ship should  be  the  rule  in  all  arrangements 
for  its  distribution  in  this  country." 

.     Congre.ssman  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indl- 
fana,  on  September  1,  1966,  said  in  the 
;  House,  relative  to  the  Wisconsin  inci- 
dent: 

It  is  obvious  that  had  this  film  been  shown 
as  first  scheduled,  it  would  liave  been  a  fla- 
grant disregard  of  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Senator  J.^ck  Miller,  of  Iowa,  refer- 
ring to  the  Buckley  incident.  In  a  Senate 
speech  on  August  31,  1966,  criticized  use 
of  the  film  "as  a  most  brazen  and  con- 
temptible violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
taxpayers  who  paid  for  the  film  and  the 
policy  of  Congress." 

Senator  George  McGovern.  of  South 
Dakota,  relative  to  the  Iowa  incident, 
said  in  a  Senate  speech  on  September  1, 
1966; 

Tliere's  absolutely  no  doubt  that  such  a 
partisan  political  use  of  this  fine  film  would 
be  a  clear  violation  of  Congressional  intent. 
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The  legislative  history  Is  not  open  to  any 
InterpreUtlon  that  would  permit  the  use  of 
the  film  to  raise  funds  for  a  i>olltlcal  cam- 
paign. 

No  Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  defended  the  use  of 
the  film  by  the  two  candidates  In  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  to  raise  money.  The 
Members  of  Congress  agree  that  the  Ken- 
nedy film  should  be  kept  free  of  the 
taint  of  ix>litical  usage. 

Then  Congress  should  also  be  opposed 
to  the  distribution  of  the  film  across  the 
Nation  In  late  September,  mere  weeks  be- 
fore election  day  on  November  8. 

If  the  Incidents  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
were  partisan,  I  also  believe  that  the 
September  distribution  of  the  film  just 
before  the  elections  Is  equally  partisan. 
I  therefore  request  to  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Levlne:  Postpone  the  showings  until 
after  November  8. 


CONGRESS  HAS  HAD  MANY  OP- 
PORTUNITIES TO  REDUCE  BUR- 
DENSOME FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashbrook],  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  had  in- 
numerable opportunities  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  One  of  the  things  that 
amazes  me  the  most  after  three  terms  in 
the  Congress  is  the  way  that  so  many 
legislators  seem  to  throw  up  their  hands 
In  wonderment  at  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  express  a  grave  concern 
for  the  way  it  is  growing  out  of  bounds. 
They  forget  that  it  has  been  their  votes 
which  have  made  it  that  way.  No  money 
can  be  spent  without  specific  authority. 
To  borrow  from  Harry  Truman,  "the 
buck  should  stop  here,"  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  have  been  many  unnecessary 
new  programs  enacted  Into  law.  Waste, 
IneCQciency,  and  a  penchant  to  build  the 
bureaucratic  octopus  have  accounted  for 
much  of  the  staggering  cost  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget.  A  very  good  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  efforts  of  the  Individual 
Members  for  either  spending  or  econ- 
omy during  the  past  4  years  is  afforded  by 
close  study  of  the  various  votes  on  spe- 
cifically increasing  or  decreasing  pro- 
grams. How  did  the  Member  vote  when 
the  chips  were  down?  I  have  prepared 
such  a  breakdown  and  it  is  obvious  that 
most  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures have  been  defeated  by  the  Demo- 
crat majority.  Leading  Congressmen 
like  Representative  Fhank  Bow  of  my 
own  State  of  Ohio,  and  Representative 
Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan,  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  this  effort  to  keep 
spending  in  check.  The  administration 
has  put  Its  spending  brand  on  most  of 
these  measures  and  a  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress has  dutifully  followed  into  the 
corral.  Examine  these  votes  and  you 
will  know  why  we  are  spending  more 
each  year  than  we  take  in.  why  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  November  election  will 
urge  his  rubberstamp  Congress  to  in- 
crease taxes  rather  than  decrease  spend- 


ing and  why  we  need  a  Congress  which 
is  responsive  to  the  pleas  of  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer.  It  makes  a  rather 
soiTY  record,  indeed. 

VCKfES    IN    1963 

In  1963,  Mr,  Bpeaker,  there  were  13 
votes  in  which  Members  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  for  economy. 
These  votes,  of  course,  are  exclusive  of 
new  program  authorizations  which  will 
be  covered  in  another  address.  The  fol- 
lowing rollcalls  presented  the  Congress- 
man an  opportunity  of  lining  up  with  the 
spending  bloc  or  the  economy  bloc. 

Rollcall  No.  13,  H.R.  2440,  amendment 
adding  $363.7  million  to  militai-y  pro- 
curement bill  to  be  used  for  an  additional 
two  experimental  RS-70  planes.  Passed 
March  13.  1963. 

Rollcall  No.  13.  H.R.  2440.  motion  to 
recommit  military  procurement  bill  for 
a  5-percent  cut  in  certain  expenditures, 
amounting  to  a  out  of  $636.4  million.  De- 
feated March  13,  1963. 

Rollcall  No.  18,  H.R.  5517.  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  1963.  Amendment 
to  add  $450  million  to  the  accelerated 
public  works  program,  1962.  Pas.sed 
April  10.  1963. 

Rollcall  No.  87.  H.R.  6177.  increase 
from  $32  million  to  $45  million  in  fiscal 
1964  and  thereafter  the  authorization 
ceilings  for  Federal  payments  to  District 
of  Columbia.  Motion  to  increase  ceiling 
even  more  to  $5$  million.  Defeated  June 
24.  1963. 

Rollcall  No.  96.  H.R.  5279,  motion  to 
recommit  fiscal  1964  Interior  Dept.  an- 
nual appropriations  with  instructions  to 
delete  the  $511j000  for  Smithsonian  Air 
and  Space  Museiun.  Defeated  July  17, 
1963. 

Rollcall  No.  132,  H.R.  7885.  motion  to 
recommit  foreign  aid  bill  with  instruc- 
tions to  reduce  amount  by  ,$585  million. 
Passed  August  22.  1963. 

Rollcall  138.  H.R.  7500,  NASA  appro- 
priations for  1964.  Motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  reduce  expenditures. 
Defeated  August  28,  1963. 

Rollcall  No.  156,  H.R.  8363.  motion  to 
recommit  tax  raduction  bill  with  instruc- 
tions to  amend  it  to  prevent  the  reduc- 
tions from  taking  place  untU  President 
Kennedy  specilied  that  administrative 
budget  spending  for  fi.scal  1964  would  not 
go  above  certain  levels.  Defeated  Sep- 
tember 25, 1963. 

Rollcall  170.  H.R.  8747.  motion  to  re- 
commit Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions Bill  witli  instructions  to  reduce 
NASA  appropiiations  by  $200  million. 
Defeated  October  10, 1963. 

Rollcall  No.  202,  H.R.  2988.  increase 
existing  4-year  authorization  ceiling  of 
$800,000  to  $2  million  for  participation 
by  Armed  Foroes  personnel  in  interna- 
tional sports  eompetition  initiated  In 
1955.    Passed  November  18,  1963. 

Rollcall  No.  J37.  H.R.  4955.  authorize 
new  funds  for  expanded  vocational  edu- 
cation program  and  extend  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  schooLs.  Motion  to  recom- 
mit conference  report  with  instructions 
to  delete  autharizations  of  SI 50  million 
over  4  years  for  residential  vocational 
schools.     Defeated  December  12.  1963. 

Rollcall  No.  238,  H.R.  4955.  adoption  of 
conference  report  authorizing  new  funds 
for  an   expanded   vocational   education 


program  and  extending  the  NDEA  and 
aid  to  federally  impacted  schools. 
Passed  December  12, 1963. 

RoUcall  No.  245,  H.R.  2667,  conference 
report  authorizing  $816.8  million  for  11 
river  basins  and  5  new  reservoir  and  flood 
control  projects.  Motion  to  Insist  on 
House  disagreement  to  Senate  provision 
which  authorizes  $50  million  for  con- 
struction of  Knowles  Dam  and  power 
project  In  Montana.  Passed  December 
17,  1963. 

VOTES   IN    19C4 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year  1964,  there 
were  also  a  number  of  key  votes  whiCh 
afforded  Members  a  chance  to  increase 
or  decrease  spending.  They  were  these 
rollcalls: 

Rollcall  No.  5,  S.  1153,  authorize  S7.5 
million  a  year  in  fiscal  1965-67  for  match- 
ing  grants  for  airport  construction.  Mo- 
tion to  recommit  bill  and  reduce  appro- 
priations by  $15  million  a  year.  De- 
feated January  14. 1964. 

Rollcall  No.  11,  S.  2265,  amendment  to 
1956  Librai-y  Services  Act  to  extend  Fed- 
eral aid  for  library  services  to  urban 
areas,  increase  to  $25  million  Federal 
grants  in  fiscal  1964.  and  authorize  other 
expenditures.  Motion  to  delete  con- 
struction aid.     Passed  January  21.  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  12,  S.  2265,  motion  to  re- 
ommil  amendment  to  1956  Libraiy  Serv- 
ices Act  with  instructions  to  delete  pro- 
visions for  librai-y  construction  aid.  De- 
feated Januai-y  21,  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  48,  H.R.  9022,  motion  to 
recommit  authorization  of  $312  million 
as  U.S.  contribution  to  an  increase  of 
financial  resources  of  International  De- 
velopment Association.  Passed  Februaiy 
26.  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  56,  S.  2455,  motion  to  re- 
commit Peace  Corps  authorization  of 
$115  million  with  instructions  to  reduce 
to  1964  level,  $96  million.  Defeated 
March  4,  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  85,  H.R.  10532.  amend- 
ment to  Treasury-Post  Office  autho.iza- 
tions  for  fiscal  1965  to  increase  by  SIO 
million  funds  for  Coast  Guard  opera- 
tions.   Defeated  March  24,  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  126,  S.  2214.  authorize  $.312 
million  as  U.S.  CDntribution  to  an  in- 
crease in  financial  resources  of  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  Motion 
to  recommit  the  bill.  Defeated  May  13, 
1964. 

Rollcall  No.  152.  H.R.  11380.  motion  to 
recommit  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964 
with  instructions  to  reduce  fiscal  1935 
authorizations  for  loans  by  $750  milhon 
and  to  reduce  President's  contingency 
fund  by  $50  million.  Defeated  June  10, 
1961. 

Rollcall  No.  153,  H.R.  11380.  authorize 
$2  billion  in  new  foreign  aid  program; 
for  fiscal  1965.    Passed  June  10,  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  155,  H.R.  11049,  raise  sal- 
aries of  1.7  million  Federal  career  em- 
ployees and  Federal  executives,  judae.^ 
Members  of  Congress.  Pa.ssed  June  11. 
1964. 

Rollcall  No.  176.  H.R.  11812,  motion  to 
recommit  fiscal  1965  foreign  assistance 
bill  with  instructions  to  reduce  economic 
aid  funds  by  $247.8  million.  Defeated 
July  1.  1964. 

RoUcall  No.  222.  H.R.  11296,  motion  to 
recommit  $13. 5  bUlion  appropriations  for 


various  executive  and  independent  agen- 
cies with  Instructions  to  reduce  NASA 
appropriations  by  $200  million.  De- 
feated August  13. 1964. 

Rollcall  No.  225.  H.R.  12175.  Housing 
Act  Of  1964.  authorizing  S992  million  to 
fund  new  and  existing  programs  through 
June  30.  1965.    Passed  August  13.  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  229.  H.R.  663,  appropriate 
$10,000  to  House  Education  and  Labor 
Coinmittee  to  cover  expenses  of  its  ad 
hoc  Poverty  War  Program  Subcommit- 
tee.   Defeated  August  14.  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  240.  S,  3049.  Housing  Act 
of  1964,  auLhorizing  $1.1  billion  to  fund 
ne'.v  and  existing  programs  on  hou.sing 
and  lu-ban  renewal  throuiih  September 
30.  1965.    Passed  August  19,  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  248,  H.R.  4487.  increase 
Interior  Department's  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  pesticide  research  $2.6  million  to 
S3.2  million  in  fiscal  1965  and  $5  million 
annually  thereafter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   Passed  September  1.  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  260,  H.R.  12633.  provide 
$998.6  million  in  supplemental  fiscal  1965 
appropriations  for  new  or  expanded  pro- 
grams authorized  in  1964.  Including 
EOA,  NDEA.  Civil  Rights,  and  so  forth. 
Passed  September  22.  1964. 

Rollcall  No.  269,  S.  3060,  adoption  of 
conference  report  raising  fiscal  1965  au- 
thorizations for  NDEA  by  $102  million 
and  authorizing  impacted  areas  pro- 
grams In  fiscal  1965  at  rate  of  $280  mil- 
lion.   Passed  October  1,  19C4. 

Rollcall  No.  272,  H.R.  12633,  provide 
SI  1  billion  in  supplemental  fiscal  1965 
appropriations  for  new  or  expanded  pro- 
grams authorized  in  1964,  including  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  Civil  Rights, 
and  so  forth.  Motion  to  permit  District 
of  Columbia  to  participate  In  program 
for  federally  impacted  areas  under  pre- 
viously authorized  funds.  Passed  Octo- 
ber 3.  1964. 

VOTES   IN    1965 

Tile  same  story  prevailed  in  1965.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  on  these  rollcall  votes  it 
can  be  seen  that  virtually  every  effort  at 
economy  was  scuttled  by  the  Democratic 
majority. 

Rollcall  No.  19.  H.R.  45.  motion  to  re- 
commit an  increase  of  $750  million  to  the 
Inter-American  Fund  Bank  with  In- 
structions to  reduce  authorizations  to 
$725  million.  Defeated  February  19 
1965. 

Rollcall  No.  20,  H.R.  45.  increase  U.S. 
contribution  by  $750  million  to  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  Passed 
February  18.  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  78.  H.R.  6497.  motion  to 
recommit— kill— authorization  to  In- 
crease U.S.  contribution  to  International 
Monetary  Fund  by  $1  billion.  Defeated 
April  27.  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  79.  H.R.  6497.  authoriza- 
tion to  increase  U.S.  subscription  to  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  by  $1  billion 
to  total  of  $5.2  billion.  Passed  April  27 
1965. 

Rollcall  No.  84.  H.R.  7091.  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  1965. 
including  funds  for  pay  increase  (mili- 
tary and  civilian)  and  other  appropria- 
tions, conference  report.  Passed 
April  29,  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  99,  H.R.  2984.  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  increase  existing  program  of 
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Federal  grants  for  construction  of 
health  research  facilities  and  to  increase 
program's  authorizations  to  $280  million 
for  3-year  period,  authorizing  three  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretaries  of  HEW. 
Pa.ssed  May  10,  i965. 

Rollcall  No.  109,  H.R.  7750.  motion  lo 
recommit  Foreign  Assistaiice  Act  of  1965 
with  in.': t ructions  (^  reduce  funds  for  de- 
velopment loans  by  $130.9  million  and 
to  .set  certain  standards.  Defeated 
May  25,  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  126,  H.R.  8775.  motion  to 
recommit  legislative  appropriations  bill 
fcr  1966  with  instructions  to  delete  S35,- 
000  for  Rayburn  HOB.  elevator  opera- 
tors.   Deleted  June  8,  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  193,  H.R.  9075,  pay  in- 
crease of  10.6  percent  for  all  unifoi-med 
personnel  of  armed  forces.  Reserves, 
Coast  Guard,  Public  Health  Service,  and 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  at  estimated 
annual  co.st  of  S996  million.  Passed 
July  20.  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  196,  H.R.  8283.  motion  to 
recommit  Economic  Opportunities 
Amendments  of  19.i5  v.-ith  instructions  to 
reduce  fiscal  1966  authorization  of  $1.9 
billion  to  1965  level  of  $947.5  million. 
Defeated  July  22.  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  220.  H.R.  8469,  increase 
pensions  for  retired  Federal  employees 
and  sui-vivors.    Passed  Augrust  3,  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  ^53.  H.R.  9022.  permitting 
more  cities  to  bceligible  for  federally  im- 
pacted areas  aid  to  city  schools  and  other 
purposes.     Passed,  August  30.  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  257,  H.R.  3141,  bill  extend- 
ing for  3  years  and  expanding  pro- 
grams for  grants  for  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  certain  health  per- 
sonnel and  loans  for  students  in  specified 
health  fields,  and  authorizing  new  4- 
year  programs  for  expansion  of  teaching 
programs  in  the  health  professions  and 
scholarships  for  needy  students  in  certain 
health  fields.     Passed  September  1,  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  264.  H.R.  168.  bill  to  raise 
compensation  payments  to  veterans  with 
cei-tain  disabilities.  Passed  September 
7,  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  342.  H.R.  10281.  motion  to 
recommit  Government  Employees  Salary 
Comparability  Act  of  1965  with  insti-uc- 
tions  to  delete  automatic  pay  raises  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  judicial  offi- 
cials.   Passed  September  30.  1965. 

RoUcAll  No.  343.  H.R.  10281,  across- 
the-board  4-percent  pay  increase  for  all 
Federal  employees  and  providing  certain 
other  pay  increases  and  fringe  benefits. 
Passed  October  1.  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  354,  H.R,  2020,  southern 
Nevada  water  project  authorizing  S81 
million  for  the  construction  by  the  In- 
terior Department  of  a  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  system  in  southern 
Nevada.    Passed  October  7,  1965. 

Rollcall  No.  369,  H.R.  11588,  amend- 
ment to  delete  $180,000  for  rent  supple- 
ments from  second  supplement  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1966  and  also  to 
delete  S6  million  contract  authority  for 
building  new  dwellings.  Passed  October 
14. 1965. 

Rollcall  No.  370.  H.R.  11588.  appro- 
priations of  S4  billion  including  funds 
for  antipoverty  war.  urban  renewal,  and 
other  various  programs.  Passed  October 
14,  1965. 


Rollcall  No.  380.  H.R.  11588.  conference 
report  on  $5  billion  appropriations  for 
supplemental  funds  for  urban  renewal, 
antipoverty.  and  so  forth — expanded 
propi-ams.     Passed  October  21.  1965. 

As  the  following  list  graphically  shows, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  opportunities 
were  afforded  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  increase  or  decrease  Federal 
spending.    The  rollcall  votes  were: 

Rollcall  No.  15.  H.R.  12563.  authorize 
President  to  accept  membership  for 
United  States  in  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  to  authorize  appropriations  of 
S200  million  for  entiie  U.S.  subscription 
to  the  Bank.     Pa.<5.sed  February  9,  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  28,  S.  1666.  bill  creating 
10  new  circuit  court  judgeships.  Passed 
March  2.  1966. 

Rollcall  No,  49.  H.R.  14012,  appropria- 
tion of  S2.6  billion  in  fiscal  1966  supple- 
mentary funds  for  military  and  civilian 
pay  increases,  veterans'  benefits,  public 
a.ssistance  pa5Tnents,  rent  supplements. 
Teachers'  Corps,  and  other  payment.'?. 
Pa.ssed  March  29,  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  59,  H.R.  14122,  bill  pro- 
viding a  general  2.9-percent  pay  increase 
as  well  as  certain  fringe  benefits  for  most 
Federal  employees.    Passed  April  6,  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  60,  H.R.  14215,  motion  to 
recommit  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations bill  with  Instructions  to  cut  5 
percent  across-the-board  from  $1.3  bil- 
lion authorized.    Defeated  April  6.  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  62.  H.R.  14266.  motion  to 
recommit  Treasury-Post  Office  ap- 
propriations bill  with  instructioris  to  cut 
5  percent  across-the-board  from  SI. 3 
billion  authorized.  Defeated  April  6 
1966. 

Rollcall  No.  86.  H.R.  14745,  moUon  to 
recommit  Dcptartment  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriations with  insti-uctions  to  cut  5 
percent  across-the-board  from  the  $10.5 
billion  authorized.  Defeated  May  5 
1966. 

Rollcall  No.  91.  H.R.  14921.  fiscal  1967 

ai)propriations  for  independent  offices 
and  HUD.  authorizing  an  additional  $20 
million  in  rent  supplement  contractual 
authority  and  other  payments  due  for 
rent  supplement  program.  Passed  Mav 
10.  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  92.  H.R.  14921.  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1967  of  over  $14  billion  for 
23  independent  agencies  and  offices  and 
for  HUD  (including  funds  for  rent  sup- 
plement payments).  Passed  Mav  10 
1966. 

Rollcall  No.  164.  H.R.  15750,  motion  to 
recommit  amendments  to  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  instructions  to 
shorten  authorization  period  and  to  re- 
duce loan  fund  by  $250  million.  De- 
feated July  14,  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  173,  S.  602.  conference  re- 
port of  amendments  to  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956,  increasing  au- 
thorizations from  SI 00  million  to  $200 
million,  raising  limits  on  Federal  aid 
fi-om  $5  million  to  $6.5  million,  and  ex- 
tending program  to  all  50  States.  De- 
feated July  21,  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  215,  H.R.  14359,  motion  to 
recommit  highway  authorization  bill 
with  instructions  to  delete  authoriza- 
tion of   $493   million   In   fiscal    1968-69 
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appropriations  for  highway  beautlflca- 
tion.    Defeated  August  11,  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  220,  H.R.  14604,  passage 
of  Visitors  Center  bill  under  rules  sus- 
pension, autiiorizlng  21 -member  study 
commission  to  investigate  sites  and  plans 
for  visitors  facilities.  Defeated  August 
15. 1966. 

Rollcall  No.  221,  H.R.  11555,  passage 
of  Chamizal  Highway  bill  under  rules 
suspension  to  provide  a  border  highway 
along  U.S.  bank  of  Rio  Grande.  De- 
feated August  15,  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  224,  Hil.  14810.  motion  to 
recommit  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1966  with  instructions  to  reduce 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1968  from  $175 
million  to  $150  million,  and  to  extend 
program  for  1  year  instead  of  indefi- 
nitely.  Passed  August  16. 1966. 

RoUcaU  No.  225,  H.R.  14810,  bill  ex- 
tending Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  through  1968  authorizing  a  new 
program  of  grants  for  certain  technical 
studies,  and  authorizing  certain  appro- 
priations to  be  continued.  Passed 
August  16, 1966. 

Rollcall  No.  231.  H.R.  14921.  motion  to 
recommit  fiscal  1967  appropriations  for 
Independent  offices  and  HUD  with  in- 
structions to  delete  authorization  of  $3.2 
million  in  participations  in  pools  of  Gov- 
ernment assets  and  an  indefinite  appro- 
priation for  the  participations  sales  pro- 
gram.   Defeated  August  18.  1966. 

Rollcall  No.  233.  S.  602.  conference  re- 
port on  amendments  to  1956  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act,  increasing  au- 
thorizations from  $100  million  to  $200 
million,  raising  limit  on  Federal  aid  to  a 
single  project  from  $5  million  to  $6.5  mil- 
lion, and  setting  new  interest  rates. 
Passed  August  18,  1966. 

This  list  does  not  Include  the  regular 
appropriations  bills  which  are  usually  in- 
creased each  year.  These  specific  votes 
include  those  particular  instances  in 
which  the  Members  had  an  opportunity 
to  cast  their  vote  for  reduced  expendi- 
tures. The  record  is  telling.  Spending 
does  not  just  grow,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  their  record  votes 
make  it  that  way. 


THE  PRESIDENT  VISITS 
LANCASTER.  OHIO 

Mr.  CAIXAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day, Labor  Day,  I  was  privileged  to  wit- 
ness a  demonstration  of  the  finest  order. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  made 
an  official  visit  to  my  district  and  de- 
livered an  address  in  my  hometown  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Upon  the  President's  arrival  at  Port 
Columbus,  a  throng  of  10.000  to  15.000 
people  had  gathered  to  greet  him  and  a 
truly  wild  greeting  it  was.  Police  and 
Secret  Service  men  were  hard-pressed 
to  keep  the  temporary  snow  fence  from 


being  pushed  over,  as  the  crowds  pressed 
upon  him  to  shake  his  hands. 

His  very  brief  address  there  was  re- 
ceived with  tumultuous  applause.  From 
the  airport,  we  made  our  way  toward 
Lanca-ster,  but  the  trip  that  normally 
takes  30  minutes  required  an  hour  and 
15  minutes.  Five  times  the  motorcade 
was  stopped,  while  still  in  the  city  limits 
of  Columbu-s.  The  President  stepped 
out  to  greet  the  people  and  make  a  brief 
impromptu  spetch.  Twice  along  High- 
way 33,  the  Presidents  motorcade  was 
stopped  so  he  could  greet  well-wishers 
along  the  way.  In  one  in.stance.  the 
Mayor  of  a  .small  town  stated  that  some 
5.000  to  6,000  people  had  gathered  at  this 
point  to  see  and  hear  President  Johnson. 

All  along  the  way  cars  were  parked 
and  people  stood  along  the  highway  to 
shout.  'Welcome,  Mr.  Johnson."  But 
the  truly  electrifying  demonstration 
came  in  my  liometown.  At  the  edge  of 
the  city,  the  crowd  was  so  larpe  the 
motorcade  was  forced  to  .stop  again  so  he 
could  briefly  greet  the  jjeople.  A  second 
stop  was  made  as  we  entered  the  Fair- 
field County  Fairgrounds,  where  as  far 
as  one  could  see.  in  a  drizzling  rain,  peo- 
ple stood  to  applaud  Pre.sident  Johnson. 

These  demonstrations  were  surpa.ssed 
and  chmaxed  only  by  the  audience  at 
the  fairground  prandstands— the  largest 
attendance  ever  reix)rted  by  anyone  at 
that  place.  An  estimated  100,000  people 
greeted  him  between  the  two  major  cities 
and  on  the  motcrcade  route. 

Popularity  iHills  can  be  most  deceiv- 
ing. Whatever  they  may  register  today, 
one  thing  I  know,  in  Columbus  and  Fair- 
field County  and  the  City  of  Lancaster. 
President  Johnson  got  a  welcome  that 
should  cause  the  pollsters  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look.  His  hard-hitting  address  was 
what  the  people  wanted  to  hear  and  they 
applauded  him  loud  and  long.  His  re- 
marks left  no  doubt  about  his  position 
and  the  course  this  Nation  will  follow 
and  the  people  said,  'Amen." 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  also 

share  the  contants  of  that  .speech.  I  have 

unanimous  consent   to  enter  it  in  the 

body  of  the  Reoord. 

Text  of  the  Remarks  of  the  President 

AT  Lancaster,  Ohio 

All  Labor  Day  Weekend  I  have  been  travel- 
ing over  America  and  talking  about  America. 
Everywhere  I  have  repeated  a  common 
theme:  That  ova  country's  strength  Uee  in 
the  responsibility  of  Its  citizens;  and  that 
our  real  wealtli  cornea' from  our  sense  of 
public  service. 

Here  In  Lancaster,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day 
for  me,  It  is  tlmt  to  turn  to  our  responsibil- 
ities abroad. 

Our  newspapefs  are  filled  with  reports  from 
Vietnam.  Bulletins  from  the  battlefield  fill 
the  air  waves.  As  never  before,  television 
brings  both  the  bravery  and  the  brutality  of 
war  right  Into  a|ur  homes. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  with  this 
struggle  half  a  world  away.  For  our  men  are 
fighting  and  dyi|)g  in  that  engagement.  And 
it  is  right  that  ■vte  keep  asking  ourselves  basic 
questions  about  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
about   the   worie   our   children   will    inherit. 

So  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about 
four  fundamental  facts  which  shape  our 
country's  forelgs  policy. 

I 

Why  are  we  in  Vietnam' 
No  parent,  no  wife,  wishes  to  see  a  son 
or  husband  go  oP  to  risk  his  life.    No  Amer- 


ican soldier  wants  to  kill  or  to  be  killed 
No  President  wishes  to  send  our  young  men 
into  battle.  Deep  In  our  souls — deep  in  our 
history — Is  the  passion  for  peace. 

But  we  must  deal  with  the  world  as  It  Is. 
and  we  cannot  walk  away  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  peace  and  security  of  mnr.y 
nations  are  threatened  if  aggressors  are  per- 
mitted to  succeed  In  a  strategic  area  of  tlie 
world,  If  vital  treaties  are  broken,  and  if  rr.cri 
and  arms  are  moved  Illegally  across  inter- 
national boundaries  to  conquer  small  nations. 
History  oilers  us  recent  examples  to  bolster 
this  belief.  Europe  knows  peace  today  be- 
cau.'.e  free  men  stood  firm  in  Greece  and  in 
Berlin.  Perhaps  it  reflects  poorly  on  cur 
world  that  mta  must  fight  limited  wars  to 
keep  from  fighting  larc;sr  wars,  but  that  is 
the  condition  of  our  world;  we  cannot  wish 
It  awav. 

We  have  peace  in  Latin  America  todny 
because  the  people  of  the  Henusphere  worlted 
together  in  a  common  difficulty  during  the 
Cuban  mlrsile  crisis  and  again  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

In  Asia.  too.  brave  men  have  been  willir.j 
to  face  danger  and  to  turn  back  aggression— 
in  Korea,  and  now  in  'Vietnam. 

Free  nations  may  not  always  share  th» 
same  commitments.  We  may  have  diiTcrln? 
viewpoints  and  differing  Interests.  But  we 
are  not  alone  In  understanding  that  vigilante 
and  cournge  and  cooperation  are  the  pnc? 
of  freedom  and  the  pillars  of  a  safe  world 
order  In  which  men  can  improve  the  qualttj- 
of  their  lives  without  fear  of  violence. 

That  is  why  14  members  of  NATO  work 
together  to  preserve  what  we  have  built  with 
such  long  and  patient  labor.  In  time.  It  m:.y 
be  that  reduced  Soviet  forces  In  East  Ger- 
many or  new  military  technology  will  perm;-, 
some  of  our  forces  committed  to  European 
defense  to  be  transferred.  But  this  is  a  de- 
cision all  of  us  in  NATO  must  arrive  at  to- 
gether. We  shall  not  carelessly  weaken  the 
proven  Instrument  of  security  for  the  500 
million  people  in  the  Atlantic  world. 

All  of  our  efforts,  however  distitut  in  p^og- 
mphy  and  different  in  degree,  from  N.\TO 
to  the  OAS  to  Vietnam,  grow  out  of  our 
obligations  to  help  keep  the  peace  and  to 
preserve  order  In  the  world. 

That  is  why  our  men  are  fighting  tod-.y 
with  the  soldiers  of  four  other  nations  ti 
assist  the  Vietnamese.  They  are  there  be- 
cau.se  aggression  is  there. 

Those  troops  will  go  home — their  bases  will 
be  turned  over  for  constructive  peacetime 
purpo.ses—  as  sooii  as  aggression  stops  If 
anyone  shows  me  the  time  schedule  when 
infiltration  will  be  halted— and  the  Norihern 
forces  illegally  In  South  Vietnam  wiUi- 
drawn — I  will  lay  on  the  table  the  scheclu;^ 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  irom 
Vietnam. 
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But   to  stop  aggression   Is  the  beginni.ig 
not  the  end  of  our  policy. 

We  fnce  a  second  fimdf.mental  fact;  that 
people  have  other  enemies — hunger,  disease, 
ignorance,  and  poverty — which  must  be  nu'; 
with  equal  courage  and  equal  persistence 

Here  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  an 
working  with  well-laid  plans  for  achieving; 
a  better  life  for  all.  This  year — for  the  third 
year  In  a  row — our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors are  meeting  the  overall  goals  of  itic 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Not  long  ago.  I  met  with  representatives 
of  the  new  Organization  of  Alricim  Unitv 
We  promised  to  work  with  them  In  efforts  to 
speed  up  their  continent's  economic  .incl 
social  development.  Soon  we  shall  be  dis- 
cussing both  with  the  Africans  and  other> 
prepared  to  help  Africa  specific  ways  to  gr.e 
life  to  that  promise. 

In  Asia,  free  nations  have  made  remark- 
able gains.  South  Korea  has  moved  alicdd 
with  an  8  percent  increase  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  each  year.     Taiwan.  Thailand. 


the  Philippines,  Malaysia  and  Singapore  are 
all  moving  ahead — toward  facing  the  tough 
problems  of  development.  And,  despite  the 
war,  so  is  Vietnam.  Seldom  have  a  people 
in  the  midst  of  oonfllct  sought  to  put  down 
the  roots  of  nationhood  as  the  Vietnamese 
.nre  doing  right  now.  I  get  battle  reports 
f.-om  this  front  almost  daily,  and  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  progress  is  being  made. 

This  summer.  In  Washington,  we  met  with 
friends  from  Japan  and  from  Europe  on  a 
iiniversal  problem:  the  race  between  popu- 
lation growth  and  food  output.  Western 
Etirope  and  the  Japanese  have  already  shown 
that  rapid  growth  in  population  can  be 
brought  under  control.  Other  nations  must 
learn  from  that  lesson  if  our  efforts  In  in- 
vestment  are   to   succeed. 
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But  the  peoples  of  the  world  want  more 
than  security.  Tliey  want  more  even  than 
economic  progress.  And  this  leads  to  the 
third  fundamental  part  of  our  foreign  policy: 
the  people  of  other  nations  want  to  play 
a  bigger  part  In  shaping  their  own  destiny. 

Just  after  World  War  II,  there  were  only 
two  effective  world  powers.  Now.  a  world  of 
many  nation-states,  large  and  small,  is 
taking  shape.  They  do  not  intend  to  be  any- 
one's satellites. 

In  the  modern  world,  nations  must  group 
together  to  be  effective.  That  is  why  we 
give  our  active  support  to  those  in  Europe 
Who  continue  to  build  unity,  those  in  Latin 
America  working  toward  economic  integra- 
tion, and  those  in  Africa  building  a  new 
framework  of  regional  organization,  and 
those  In  Asia  trying  to  create  a  new  spirit  of 
regional  understanding  and  enterprise 

Our  purpose  In  promoting  this  world  of 
regional  partnerships  is  not  without  self- 
interest.  For  as  they  grow  in  strength  in- 
side a  strong  'Dnlted  Nations,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  gradual  decline  In  the  burden 
that  we  have  had  to  bear  through  the  past 
generation.  And  we  can  look  forward  to  in- 
creased growth  and  stability  in  each  corner 
of  the  world. 
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But  even  this  will  not  be  enough.  For 
there  is  a  fourth  fundamental  fact  If  we  are 
to  be  faithful  to  a  larger  vision  of  the  world 
we  live  in.  Beyond  the  present  conflict, 
we  must  prepare  for  the  task  of  reconciliation 
which  leads  to  lasting  peace. 

In  Europe,  our  partnership  has  been  the 
foundation  for  building  bridges  to  the  East. 
We  and  our  friends  in  Western  Europe  are 
ready  to  move  Just  as  fast,  and  Just  as  far. 
as  the  East  Is  prepared  to  go  in  building 
those  bridges. 

In  Asia,  we  have  a  similar  hope,  though 
today  it  is  clouded  by  war  and  by  bitter- 
ness. But  still  we  look  to  the  day  when 
those  on  the  mainland  of  China  are  ready 
to  meet  us  half  way — ready  to  devote  their 
enormous  talents  and  energy  to  Improving 
the  life  of  their  people — ready  to  take  their 
place  peacefully  as  one  of  the  major  powers 
of  Asia  and  the  world. 

We  dream  of  a  world  at  pyeace,  but  we  also 
know  that  the  forces  that  provoke  hostility 
are  deeply  embedded  and  will  not  yield 
quickly. 

Yet,  day  by  day,  quiet  victories  are  be- 
ing won  on  every  continent.  Deep  forces 
lor  real  peace  are  at  work,  slowly— almost 
imperceptibly,  creating  the  conditions  and 
institutions  of  enduring  hope. 

If  we  grow  tired,  if  we  despair,  then  much 
Will  be  lost.  But  if  we  heed  the  lessons  of 
the  past — If  we  Increase  the  role  In  Inter- 
national life  of  compassion  and  coopera- 
tion, foresight  and  reason,  self-discipline  and 
common  sense — then  our  hope  can  be  prac- 
tical and  our  triumphs  lasting. 

This  is  my  faith:  that  we,  the  American 
People,  have  the  courage  and  the  patience 
and  the  persistence  to  see  Vietnam  through; 


that  we  shall  look  back  on  this  period  of  trial 
as  one  of  history's  great  turning  points. 
And  I  believe  that  history  will  say  of  us: 
By  our  courage  and  faith,  we  preserved  free- 
dom and  opened  the  door  to  peace. 


MRS.  A.  J.  RYAN.  SR..  AMERICAN 
LEGION  AUXILIARY  NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE3R  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  deleeation  had  the 
proud  privilege  of  seeing  Installed  as  na- 
tional president  of  the  great  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
at  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Con- 
vention on  September  1.  a  great  and  gra- 
cious lady  of  Florida  and  America — one 
of  the  truly  noble  women  of  our  land, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Ryan,  Sr.,  of  Dania,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Ryan  is  the  first  Floridian  to  as- 
cend to  the  presidency  of  the  distin- 
guished American  Legion  Auxiliary,  or 
to  the  position  of  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  Mrs.  Ryan,  through 
years  of  dedicated  service  and  devotion 
to  the  principles  so  dear  to  our  country, 
espoused  by  the  American  Legion  and 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  has  won 
her  way  up  through  the  rank^s  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  to  the  ex- 
alted leadership  of  that  great  organiza- 
tion as  president. 

During  her  year  as  president  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliar>',  all  over 
America  Mrs.  Ryan  will  cari-y  the  mes- 
sage of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  "for  God  and 
country"  and  for  the  preparedness  of 
our  country.  Her  persuasive  voice  is 
needed  to  speak  to  her  fellow  citizens  at 
this  critictil  time  in  our  country's  history 
and  fortunate  is  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  to  have  such  capable  and  gra- 
cious leadership  as  that  which  will  be 
given  by  Mrs.  Ryan  in  the  year  ahead. 

I  ask  that  there  be  included,  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks,  some  bio- 
graphical data  about  Mrs.  Ryan  and  her 
splendid  record,  all  of  which  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  my  country- 
men. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ryan.  Sr., 
National  President,  American  Legion 
auxiliart 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Ryan.  Sr  ,  (Gen)  of  Danla, 
Florida,  was  installed  as  National  President 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  at  the 
Auxiliary's  Forty-Sixth  National  Convention 
in  Washington,  D.C..  on  September  1,  1966. 

Mrs.  Ryan  began  her  Auxiliary  service  in 
1930  as  a  member  of  the  Hollywood.  Florida. 
Unit — later  organizing  the  Marshall  Labree 
Unit  No.  304  in  Danla,  Florida,  in  1949  of 
which  she  is  a  life  member.  She  has  been 
prominently  active  in  the  organization 
through  the  years,  giving  many  dedicated 
hours  of  service  to  further  the  Auxiliary's 
purposes. 

An  outstanding  record  in  local,  district  and 
state  offices  led  to  her  election  as  leader  of 
the  Auxiliary's  900.000  members  for  a  one- 
year  term. 


"Gen"  has  been  the  National  Chairman  of 
four  Auxiliary  National  Conventions  held  in 
Miami  or  Miami  Beach.  She  was  Florida's 
Department  President  in  1946-1947;  and 
while  President  she  organized  Florida  Girls 
States;  National  Historian  In  1951-1952  and 
National  Vice  President  in  1960-1961.  Na- 
tional Committees  on  which  she  has  served 
include  Girls  State.  Legislative.  Conununlty 
Service.  Finance  (3  years  i.  Publications  and 
Membership.  The  last  two  years  she  served 
as  Ch.ilrman  of  Child  Welfare.  1964-1965  and 
Rehabilitation.  1965-1966. 

Born  In  Chicago  and  educated  In  Chicago 
school.'^,  "Gen"  was  married  to  A.  J  Ryan  in 
1924  and  moved  to  Florida  where  they  have 
both  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  Southern  Florida.  Mrs. 
Ryan  Is  In  the  real  estate-  business  with  her 
husband,  who  is  a  World  War  I  veteran  and 
former  Post  and  District  American  Legion 
Commander,  h  son,  A.  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War 
and  Is  now  serving  as  State  Senator.  TheLr 
son.  James.  Is  a  Korean  War  veteran  and  Is 
also  a  realtor.  They  are  also  the  parents  of 
a  daughter.  Gene.  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Burgess  of 
Hollywood.  Florida,  and  have  seventeen 
grandchildren. 

Mrs  Ryan  has  been  a  member  of  the  Holly- 
wood-South Broward  Board  of  Realtors  and 
the  Danla  Planning  and  Zoning  Board  for 
many  years,  and  of  the  Broward  County  Jury 
Commission.  She  Is  a  Past  District  Presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  a  member  of  the  Dania's  Woman's 
Club.  She  is  also  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Dania  Chamber  of  Conimerce  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Zonta  International  and  the  Holly- 
wood Pioneer  Club,  the  Broward  County 
Salon  of  the  Eight  and  Forty  and  was  De- 
partmental Chapeau  in  1941-1942. 

Mrs.  Ryan  organized  and  was  the  firft 
President  of  the  Guild  of  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  In  Danla  of  which  she  is  a 
member.  She  has  many  Interests  but  any 
spare  time  she  may  have  is  occupied  with 
her  family  and  grandchildren. 

She  will  spend  the  next  year  representing 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  In  fifty-three 
Departments  and  throughout  the  world. 


LETTER  FROM  DEAN  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA DEMOCRATIC  DELEGA- 
TION TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANTQNG 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HannaI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
no  objection,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  Record,  a  letter  dated  August 
19.  1966,  and  written  by  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  California  Democratic  dele- 
gation in  tliis  body  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  letter  notes  the  deep  concern  of 
our  delegation  about  the  current  mone- 
tary conditions  prevailing  in  tills  country 
and  proposes  a  comprehensive  program 
of  legislative  and  administrative  policy 
designed  to  alleviate  the  present  crisis 
and  prevent  future  ones.  The  letter.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  constructive  program 
which  it  espouses  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  I  hope  they  will 
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give  It  the  studied  consideration  which 

It  deserves. 

The  letter  follows:  ,<»  ,««« 

August  19, 1966. 

Wkicht  P/ltman. 

Chairman.    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee.       Raybum      House       Oifice 
Building. 
Dea»  CHAiaMAN  Patman:  At  the  last  week- 
ly   meeting    ol    the    CalUorala    Democratic 
Delegation  I  was  requested  by  the  member- 
ship to  write  your  office  to  express  the  con- 
cerns and  Interests  we  In  California  entertain 
relative  to  the  money.  Interest  and  housing 
problems  currently  before  your  Committee. 
In  this  regard  the  delegaUon  would  Ulce  you 
to  have  their  coUectlve  Judgment  relaUve  to 
proposals  which  have  both  short  term  and 
long  term  improvements  In  mind. 

First  we  are  Impressed,  as  most  Informed 
observers  have  been,  that  the  present  lop- 
sided effects  of  monetary  restraint  sbould 
be  corrected  not  only  for  the  present  crisis 
but  for  future  re-currence  of  situation:;  call- 
ing for  monetary  stringency.  It  Is  Indefen- 
sible that  we  accept  as  Inevitable  thit  long 
term  mortgage  paper  must  always  b.;ar  the 
brunt  of  the  monetary  brake.  We.  there- 
fore, support  the  following  short  term  and 
long  term  changes: 

The  treasury  and  other  government  agen- 
cies should  be  authorized  to  deposit  funds, 
including  trust  funds,  In  Savings  A  Loan 
Institutions  under  appropriate  safeguard 
regulations. 

Increase  In  coverage  of  deposit  Insurance 
from  $10,000.  to  «20,000.  or  »25,000.  should  be 
forthcoming  Immediately.  The  Honrie  Loan 
Bank  Board  should  be  encouraged  ts  adopt 
a  policy  of  roU-over  for  short  term  notes 
created  by  loans  for  withdrawals.  A  formu- 
la to  release  reasonable  sums,  not  Infla- 
tionary and  not  for  unreasonable  expansion, 
should  be  devisable  with  the  expertise  avail- 
able to  the  Board. 

For  the  long  term,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  should  be  strengthened  In  aU  ways  to 
be  on  a  pax  and  equal  In  stature  and  status 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  so  that  It  would 
be  an  acknowledged  and  effective  partner  In 
monetary  policy  decisions  and  determina- 
tions. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  over  the  "tight 
money"  situation  which  is  driving  Interest 
rates  to  unconscionable  heights  and  block- 
ing the  flow  of  avaUable  funds  to  the  home 
buUding  sector  of  our  economy.  The  follow- 
ing moves  appear  to  us  to  be  helpful  in  re- 
versing the  present  undesirable  trends. 

A  moratorium  should  be  declared  on  divi- 
dend rate  Increases  lor  both  banks  and  sav- 
ings &  loans.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should  be  au- 
thorized   to    adopt    policy    and    regulation 
which  would  achieve  the  following  as  quickly 
as  possible:  Reduction  of  dividend  rates  by 
both  clsMes  of  InstltuUons,  banks  and  sav- 
ings &  loans.    A  settlement  as  between  Insti- 
tutions   which    re-establishes    the    historic 
spread   of    dividend   rates    which   recognizes 
tue  less  competlUve  position  of  the  savings 
tt  loans  as  having  limited  services  to  offer 
in  Ueu  of  dividends  as  is  the  case  with  banks. 
A  setUement  within  the  banking  and  savings 
and  loans  around  the  nation  as  will  allow  for 
a  flow  of  excess  funds  to  areas  of  deficiency 
for  thoee  economic  activities,  such  aa  home 
building.  Judged  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
In  addition,  recent  experience  has  shown 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  must  have  authority 
beyond  that  In  Regulation  Q  to  distinguish 
In  control*  between  the  tme  "money  mar- 
ket" Certificates  of  Depoelt  and  the  typical 
"connimer"  Certtflcates  of  smaller  denoml- 
nation*. 

Third,  we  believe  the  following  reaUtles 
concerning  the  money  market  deserve  Con- 
gressional and  Presidential  attention. 

There  are  excess  demands  for  available 
funds  in  the  market  place  and  most  of  theee 


demands  are  attributable  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  government  policy.  The  capital  In- 
vestment Incentive  has.  indirectly,  exploded 
the  private  corporate  demands.  The  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  war  against  urban  blight. 
Including  povertj.  has  expanded  directly 
the  treasury  requirements  and  the  private 
sector  capital  nearts.  As  to  the  former,  we 
need  to  ask  searching  questions  as  to  a  mora- 
torium reasonably  arrived  at.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter, can  we  realistically  continue  all  out  war 
without      the      accompanying      war      time 

economy? 

It  would  appe*r  that  a  shift  of  burden 
must  come  from  market  finance  to  tax  load 
in  some  reasonubJle  mix.  Along  with  this  the 
Treasury  Departnjent  should  take  a  more  ac- 
tive and  responsible  role  in  pacing  govern- 
mpnt  Issues  of  aB  types  and  requesting  the 
support  of  the  ••open  market  committee, 
war  bonds,  and  other  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
of  alternatives  t«  full  market  reliance. 

Finally    we  are  beginning  to  question  the 
often    stated    exou-se    that    the    government 
doesn't  "make  tUe  market"  it  must  only  re- 
spond to  Its  demands  •  •   V    A  force,  such 
as  our  government,  which  is  in  the  market 
for  25  to  30  billion  short  term  bill  roll-over 
per   qtiarter.    which   in   addition   adds    10   to 
20    billion    annu»lly   for    agency    Issues   and 
roll-over  cannot  pose  as  a  force  which  does 
not  in  fact  "malOB  the  market."    Considering 
some   of    the    alternatives   which    have   not 
been,  up  to  now.  very  Imaginatively  or  ener- 
getically   exploited,    one    might    well    enter- 
tain a  querulous  attitude  about  who  Is  lead- 
ing whom,  and  Vhv?     Is  it  not  possible  for 
such  a  giant  force  in  the  market  to  adopt 
policies  and  attitudes  relative  to  the  market 
which    In    fact   could    "lead"    Interest    rates 
and  indeed  to  "lead"  such  rates  downward? 
We,  as  a  delegation,  believe  so  and  hope  so. 
Mr.     Chalrmati,     legislation     before     your 
Committee    which    intelligently    and    wisely 
seeks  these  ends  will  have  our  encouragement 
and  will  receive  the  support  of  our  group. 
Yoxirs  very  truly, 

Cecil  R.  King, 
Dean  of  Cnlifornia  Democratic  Delegation. 


I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  In  hear- 
ing about  what  my  Indian  pen  pal  recently 
wrote  to  me. 

"Carol,  I  have  never  given  you  my  gratitude 
for  the  wldeheartednesB  of  Americans  In  giv- 
ing us  Indians  so  much  food  grains  during 
the  Ume  of  our  scarcity.  A  big  thank  you 
to  you  and  all  Americans." 

She  U  fifteen  years  old  and  lives  In  Bom- 
bay with  her  parents  and  two  sisters.  From 
her  letters  I  gather  there  are  other  relatives 
living  with  them  also. 

As  an  American  teenager  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  proud  to  know  that  although  we  dont 
often  hear  about  these  things  directly,  peo- 
ple in  need  are  being  helped. 
Sincerely. 

Caroi.  Sklaw 


ARE  WE  REALLY  THE  UGLY 
AMERICAN? 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  J0EL30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional RecorK  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Miss  Clirol  Sklaw,  a  15 -year-old 
schoolgirl  from  Clifton,  N,J.,  which  is  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  rep- 
resent. 

It  indicates  that  we  are  not  considered 
"ugly  Americans"  by  many  people 
around  the  world  who  are  grateful  for 
our  foreign  ajd  and  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. Miss  Sklaw  and  her  "pen  pal" 
from  India  have  spoken  more  briefly, 
simply,  and  directly  that  many  poli- 
ticians do.  Vf  e  would  do  well  to  consider 
their  words: 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  ConcbCssman  Joti-soN:  I'm  fifteen 
years  old  and  will  be  starting  Clifton  High 
this  week. 

I  have  heald  so  much  discussion  lately 
about  American  foreign  aid  being  a  waste  of 
our  governmaht's  money  since  the  people 
that  need  It  mpst  benefit  the  least  by  it. 


PANAMA  CANAL  PROBLEMS:  AAfER- 
ICAN  LEGION  ADOPTS  NOTABLE 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pi-oodI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  gratification  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  well  informed 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  as  bastions  of 
freedom  to  learn  of  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  48th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Legion  in  adopting  a  wise 
and  patriotic  resolution  on  the  subject 
of  interoceanic  canal  problems. 

It  seems  that  this  resolution  had  it-? 
genesis  in  the  Canal  Zone  where  many 
Legionnaires  are  employed  with  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  enterprise  and  other  U.S. 
asjencies  on  the  isthmus.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  Legioi; 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject and  presented  it  to  the  national  or- 
ganization for  consideration. 

The  result  was  that  the  national  or- 
ganization, in  convention  on  September 
1.  1966,  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  adopted 
as  its  own  the  resolution  based  on  that 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Department  of  the 
Lepion. 

Both  the  local  and  national  orgamza- 
tions  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
fine  work  in  bringing  the  gravely  impor- 
tant canal  issue  into  focus.  The  Legion- 
naires In  our  various  wars  have  come  to 
appreciate  in  the  fullest  possible  manner 
tlie  value  of  military  strategy  in  the 
maintenance  of  key  positions  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom.  They  have  come  to 
know  the  vital  significance  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  undiluted  U.S.  authority 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Cana; 
and  thus  join  In  the  effort  that  is 
rapidly  growing  in  our  Nation  to  save 
the  canal  and  prevent  its  takeover  by 
communistic  revolutionary  power.  These 
Legionnaires  are,  indeed,  wardens  in  the 
towers  of  liberty. 
The  indicated  resolution  follows: 


RESOLtmoN  No.  547— 48th  Annual  Nation.*'- 
Convention  of  the  Amehican  Legion. 
Washington,  D.C;  August  30.  SI-Sepie-m- 
BER  1,  1966 

Committee;  Foreign  Relations. 

Subject:  Panama  Canal  and  Sea-Level  Canal. 


Whereas,  In  a  Joint  statement  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1965,  Presidents  Johnson  of  the 
United  States  and  Robles  of  Panama  an- 
nounced that  the  two  countries  were  negoti- 
ating new  treatlee  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  and  a  new  "sea-level" 
final  which  might  be  constructed  across 
Pan.ama;  and 

Whereas,  that  statement  made  clear  that 
the  1900  treaty  '■will  be  abrogated"  and  that 
iw  replacement  "will  terminate  after  a 
speflfled  number  of  years  or  on  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  sea-level  canal  whichever 
ix'curs  first;"  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  assurance  at  this  time 
that  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
win  be  determined  to  be  feasible,  either  in 
Panama  or  elsewhere  In  the  area,  or  that  a 
s.itlsfactory  treaty  respecting  such  new  canal 
C.U)  be  secured  so  as  to  provide  the  United 
states  with  the  necessary  rights  for  its  effec- 
•.ive  operation  and  protection;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  Interim,  this  situation 
pl.u-es  in  serious  jeopardy  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  existing  canal; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congresslonally  authorized 
Coninusslon  currently  studying  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  new  inter.^ceanlc 
canal  Is  restricted  to  studies  relative  to  a 
"sea-level"  canal;  and 

Whereas,  various  proposals,  such  as  one 
known  as  the  "Terminal  Lakes  Plan."  have 
been  advanced  for  the  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal,  based  upon  study  by 
o.-npetent  students  of  many  years  experi- 
ence In  maintaining  and  operating  the 
Cnnal;  and 

Whereas,  such  proposals  would  not  require 
a  new  treaty  with  the  Repubhc  of  Panama 
and  would  not  Jeopardize  the  U.S.  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Leeion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  VVashington. 
DC.  August  30,  31-September  1,  1966,  That 
The  American  Legion  d)  reaffirms  its  sup- 
port of  the  basic  and  still  existing  provisions 
of  the  1903  treaty,  and  the  continued,  in- 
dispensable sovereign  control  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone;  (2)  urges  the 
en,ictment  of  legislation  (similar  to  the  An- 
derson-Flood-Bow bills  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) to  establish  an  independent,  broadly- 
based  "Interoceanic  Canals  Commission," 
having  as  its  mandate  the  examination  of 
all  tangible  possibilities  for  Improving  and 
increasing  trans-Isthmian  transit  capacity, 
followed  by  appropriate  recommendations. 
and  (3)  urges  that,  until  such  a  commission 
is  duly  created  and  makes  Its  report,  all  fur- 
ther negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama be  deferred. 
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THATCHER  PERRY  BRIDGE— RE- 
PORT ON  ATTEMPTED  DESTRUC- 
TION 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Rec- 
c"!!)  of  August  30,  1966,  I  commented  at 
some  length  on  a  reported  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  in  the 
Canal  Zone  basing  my  remarks  on  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Spanish-language  press 
f'f  Panama  taken  from  the  Daily  Digest 
issued  by  the  Panama  Canal  Informa- 
tion Office. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  inquired  into  the  incident  and  has 
submitted  its  report. 


In  order  that  those  interested  in  the 
matter  may  know  the  results  of  the 
inquiry,  I  quote  the  Department  of  the 
Anny's  reply  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Department  of  thk  Army, 
Wa-shington,  DC.  Auguiit  22.  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood;  The  following  informa- 
tion is  submitted  In  further  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  8  concerning  press  coverage 
of  an  explosion  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tliatx?her  Ferry  Bridge  across  the  Panama 
Canal.  Copies  of  the  press  clippings  are 
being  mailed  to  you  from  the  C.'inal  Zone. 

At  approximately  3:30  p.m  on  July  7.  the 
Balboa  Police  were  notmed  that  several  per- 
sons had  heard  an  explosion  and  had  seen 
smoke  and  a  geyser  beneath  the  center  span 
of  the  bridge.  Tlie  nature  and  strength  of 
the  explosion  are  not  known  but  there  was  no 
damage  to  the  bridge  or  any  other  facility. 
An  anonymous  telephone  caller  tentatively 
identified  a  vehicle  with  a  Panamanian 
license  from  which  an  object  was  thrown 
over  the  bridge  rail  at  about  the  time  of 
the  exploelon.  On  the  basis  of  this  informa- 
tion, fiu-nlshed  by  the  Canal  Zone  Police  to 
the  National  Department  of  Investigation  in 
Panama  (DENIl.  three  suspect^s  were  arrested 
in  Panama.  However.  Canal  Zone  officials 
did  not  consider  the  evidence  sufficient  to 
warr;uit  transfer  of  the  Individuals  t«  their 
custody,  and  on  July  20  the  men  were  re- 
leased. Continuing  cooperative  investiga- 
tion by  Canal  Zone  and  Panamanian  author- 
ities has  failed  to  disclose  the  identity  or 
motivation  of  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
explosion. 

Tlie  bridge  i.<;.  of  course,  under  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government.  The  Republic  of  Panama 
h;is  not  attempted  to  assume  jurisdiction  and 
all  assisUince  by  DENI  and  the  National 
Guard  has  been  in  Panamanian  Jurisdiction 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Canal  Zone  Police. 

Press  reports  of  construction  of  Panama- 
nian sentry  boxes  near  the  bridge  also  are 
incorrect.  No  sentry  posts  have  been  estab- 
lished and  patrols  are  conducted  only  by 
Canal  Zone  Police.  Surveillance  of  the 
bridge  has  been  Intensified  and  no  further 
incidents  have  occurred. 

I  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  your 
concern  over  the  misleading  rejwrts  of  "this 
incident.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Canal 
Zone  authorities  are  convinced  that  the  in- 
accurate reports  are  not  attributable  to 
responsible  officials  in  Panama. 
Sincerely, 

THADDErs  Holt. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  oj  the  Army 

(International  Affairs) . 


THE  MANY  ROADS  TO  A  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-,  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  recently  featured  an 
article  that  should  be  extiemely  helpful 
to  many  young  people  who  have  given 
up  on  attending  college  due  to  lack  of 
money.  The  author  of  the  article.  Miss 
Bette  Orsini,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  presejjIlHg  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  many  kinds  of  financial  as- 
sistance that  are  available  to  deserving 
people.  Hopefully,  many  young  people 
will  be  stimulated  into  reevaluating  their 


personal  circumstances  and  perhaps 
working  out  a  way  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. 

I  hope  journalists  in  other  parts  of  the 
counti-y  will  follow  Miss  Orsinl's  lead 
and  renew  their  efforts  to  Inform  people 
about  the  many  opportunities  available. 
I  am  pleased  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  full  text  of  this  outstanding 
service  article: 

An  Edvcation  Within  Reach 
(By  Bette  Orsini) 

You  can  afford  to  send  your  child  to  col- 
lege. 

The  money  is  available. 
Many  families  simply  aren't  aware  of  it. 
Enough  cash  may  not  be  waiting  in  a 
lump  sum  to  cover  everything.  But  with 
the  right  know-hew.  chxinks  of  funds  from 
several  sources  can  be  "packaged"  into  a  tidy 
arrangement  that  will  buy  a  college  educa- 
tion for  any  qualified  child. 

Yet  each  year  countless  families  of  col- 
lege-capable children  fail  to  thread  their 
child's  future  through  the  halls  of  Ivy  be- 
cause they  aren't  aware  they  can  afford  it. 

It's  understandable  how  college  costs  can 
scire  parents  away. 

Government  researchers  figure  it  costs 
$3,200  a  year  to  go  to  a  high-cost  private 
college  and  $1,800  a  year  to  go  to  a  high-cost 
public  college. 

Even  at  a  low-cost  private  college  you  can 
expect  to  pay  an  average  $1,850  a  year  and 
about  $1,050  for  a  low-cost  public  college. 

But  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  iHEWi  in  a  college  guide 
urges  students  to  "Get  Ready  for  College 
and  Go  '  anyway  because  increasing  numbers 
ol  private  groups,  institutions  and  orgamza- 
tlons  are  oilering  financial  assistance. 

HEW  and  other  government  agencies  pro- 
vide financial  aid  for  study  In  specific  areas. 
The  US   Office  of  Education  has  four  major 
routes   to  financial   aid  for  students  in   any 
course  of  sttidy : 

College  Work-Study. 
National  Defense  Student  Loans. 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 
Guaranteed  Loiins. 

Balanced  against  the  high  cost  of  a  college 
education  is  the  importiince  of  one. 

in  the  guide  the  Office  of  Education  ex- 
presses It  in  a  quote  from  President  John- 
son: "We  have  entered  an  age  in  which 
education  is  not  Just  a  luxury  permitting 
s.ime  men  an  advantage  over  others.  It  has 
become  a  necessity  without  which  a  person 
is  defenseless  in  this  complex,  industrialized 
society  .  .  .  We  have  truly  entered  the  Cen- 
tu.ry  of  the  Educated  Man." 

Most  fiunilles  are  only  vagxiely  aware  of 
scholarship  and  loan  money  available  to  help 
them  put  a  child  through  college. 

Many   parents   of   capable   children    figure 
college  is  out  of  reach  and  simply  don't  con-     ^ 
sider  it. 

Others  make  a  tenuous  inquiry  with  their 
child's  high  school  counselor  and  drop  the 
matter  there,  believing  that's  the  end  of  the 
educational  money  road. 

Still  other  parents,  of  moder.itely  com- 
fortable income,  turn  their  child  aside  from 
a  college  goal  in  the  belief  they're  too  well 
off  to  show  financial  need  but  not  well  enovigh 
off  to  stand  the  pinch  of  children  in  college. 
Yet  financial  aid  officers  from  26  colleges 
surveyed  for  the  21st  annual  Golng-to-College 
Handbook  published  this  month  unanlmousiy 
responded  that  money  is  available  for  a  col- 
lege education  for  any  qualified  student. 

The  colleges  were  asked  whether  "students 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  but  lack  the 
necessary  funds  for  college  can  find  a  way  to 
pay  the  costs." 

"With  summer  emplo\-ment.  parents  doing 
what  they  can.  a  student's  Job,  plus  a  schol- 
arship and  'or  a  loan,  anybody  ought  to  be 
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able  to  make  it,"  the  handbook  quotes  the 
flxLanclal  aid  offlcera. 

Limit  your  expectation  for  the  sftudenfs 
own  earnings  during  the  year  to  about  $500, 
officials  advise,  "else  the  main  show  will  be 
neglected." 

The  handbook  calls  attention  to  "Increas- 
ing involvement  of  states  in  financial  aid 
to  a  student's  education  in  Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  with  substantial 
help  being  provided." 

Also,  "a  variety  of  federal  programs  opens 
doors,  as  through  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program." 

Additionally,  the  handbook  notes  "more 
than  700  colleges  partlclptate  in  United  Aid 
Funds  Inc.,  where.  In  cooperation  with  local 
banks,  arrangements  are  made  for  repay- 
ment over  an  extended  period  at  low  Interest 
rates.  There  are  also  Insured  tuition  plans 
whereby  expenses  can  be  met  out  of  a  fam- 
ily's monthly  Income." 

How  does  a  family  go  about  getting  finan- 
cial help  to  put  a  child  through  college? 

Lets  take  a  look  at  what's  available. 
We'll  use  three  examples,  at  three  different 
levels  of  Income,  and  you  can  figure  where 
your  family  fits: 

John  Need  Is  a  high  school  senior.  His 
family's  Income  is  low  but  he's  done  well  in 
school.  He's  been  accepted  at  his  state  uni- 
versity. 

John's  parents  didn't  know  where  the 
money  to  send  him  to  college  was  to  come 
from  but  knowing  there's  more  student  as- 
sistance available  now  they  decided  to  let 
him  apply  anyway. 

John  picked  a  college  that  participates  In 
the  U.S.  government's  College  Work-Study 
program  of  employment.  As  soon  as  he  got 
his  acceptance,  he  got  In  touch  with  the  uni- 
versity's financial  aid  officer. 

He  landed  a  Job  In  the  campus  library 
under  the  Work-Study  Program.  He'll  work 
15  hours  a  week  and  go  to  class  full  time. 
In  the  sununer  and  at  Christmas  vacation 
when  classes  are  out  he'll  work  40  hours  a 
week  under  the  program. 

He'll  get  $1.25  an  hour  and  In  three  months 
of  summer  work  he'll  earn  about  $600.  His 
parents  figure  they'll  be  able  to  send  small 
sums  out  of  the  family  paycheck.  They're 
shooting  for  $10  a  week. 

Everything  put  together  will  cover  the 
coets. 

Joe  Extreme  Need  Is  a  bright  student  who 
tmtU  a  few  months  ago  hadn't  a  prayer  of 
going  to  college.  His  family  is  on  welfare. 
There  are  eight  other  children  In  the  house. 
There's  barely  been  enough  money  to  keep 
Joe  going  to  high  school. 

Joe  was  picked  for  his  area's  Upward 
Bound  program,  which  puts  promising  high 
echoed  students  from  poor  families  on  a  col- 
lege campus  for  intensive  summer  study 
with  funds  from  the  government's  antl- 
poverty  program.  He  learned  enough  about 
college  and  financial  assistance  to  students 
to  give  him  a  gilnt  of  hope  he  might  have  a 
chance. 

His  high  school  counselor  helped  him 
apply.  On  the  basis  of  his  grades  he  was 
accepted  and  his  counselor  arranged  an  ap- 
pointmient  for  bim  with  the  college's 
financial   aid  officer. 

Joe  discovered  that  no  matter  how  low 
your  financial  status  or  the  income  level  of 
your  family,  If  you're  qualified,  you  can  go 
to  college. 

The  college  official  helped  Joe  work  out  a 
package  financial  plan.  Since  his  family 
was  extremely  impoverished  he  qualified  for 
a  federal  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  a 
direct  award,  which  colleges  and  universities 
by  the  fall  of  1966  wUl  be  able  to  make 
available  to  a  limited  number  of  under- 
graduate students  with  exceptional  financial 
need. 

Joe  had  to  show  either  academic  or 
creative  promise  to  be  eligible.    Now  that  h« 


has  qualified  he  may  receive  grants  for  each 
year  of  college  for  a  maximum  four  years. 
He  can  get  anywDere  from  $200  to  $800  but 
the  grant  can't  be  more  than  half  of  the 
total  assistance  he  receives. 

If  Joe  hits  the  feooks  hard  he  may  qualify 
for  an  addUion4i  $200  Incentive  award 
students  can  earn  by  performing  in  the  up- 
per half  of  their  oDllege  class. 

HETW  says  the  amount  Joe  can  receive  de- 
pends on  his  need— "taking  into  account  his 
financial  resources,  those  of  his  parents,  and 
the  cost  of  attending  the  college  of  his 
Choice." 

Since  Joe  couldn't  go  to  college  if  he  had 
to  depend  on  the  grant  alone,  the  financial 
aid  officer  has  arranged  for  him  also  to  ob- 
tain a  campus  job  like  John's,  under  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  program. 

Instead  of  the  library  Joe  will  work  in  a 
lab  on  campus.  Some  of  his  friends  will  go 
to  work  under  th»  same  program  In  jobs  In 
the  dining  hall  and  the  mamtenance  depart- 
ment. Others  wtll  work  off-campus  in 
health,  welfare  aad  recreation  programs  o>f_ 
public  agencies  aad  nonprofit  organizations. 
Some  will  work  In  the  anti-poverty  war's 
Community  Actloii  programs. 

Because  Joe  stiU  won't  be  able  to  make  It. 
his  college  adviser  has  arr.inged  in  the  pack- 
age for  money  ffom  still  another  federal 
source,  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Pr>ogram.  Joe  caa  borrow  up  to  $1,000  each 
academic  year  to  a  total  $5,000.  When  he 
gets  aa  far  as  graduate  school  he  can  borrow 
up  to  $2,500  a  yetr  to  a  maximum  $10,000. 

He  won't  have  to  start  paying  back  the 
loan  'til  he's  been  out  of  colleee  nine  n\onths. 
The  interest  won't  start  until  then  either. 
He  can  spread  the  payments  over  10  years  if 
he  wants  to  and  Se'll  only  be  paying  3  per- 
cent Interest  per  year.  The  institution  may 
require  that  he  laake  payments  of  no  less 
than  $15  a  month. 

Actually.  Joe  pBobably  won't  h.-jve  to  pay 
the  money  back  at  all  becau.se  he  plans  to 
become  a  teacher  »nd  teach  In  deprived-area 


schools.  On  this  basis  he  may  qualify  for 
cancellation  of  the  entire  obligation  at  the 
rate  of  15  percent  per  year. 

If  he  teaches  full  time  in  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  or  institution  erf  higher 
learning  he  can  have  as  much  as  half  of  the 
loon  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for 
each  year  of  teaching  service. 

If  Joe  went  into  the  armed  forces,  the 
Peace  Corpt  or  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America)  he  could  wait  as  long  as 
three  years  to  start  repaying  the  loen. 

Jerry  Middle  Class  is  from  a  family  with 
middle-income  group  earnings.  Yet  he  can't 
go  to  colleee  without  financial  help  because 
the  family  has  three  other  children  in 
college. 

Jerrys  not  eligible  for  student  employ- 
ment or  a  student  loan  because  his  family 
makes  too  much  money.  They  could  bor- 
row from  commercial  credit  sources,  but  they 
can't  afford  to  j>ay  it  back  while  Jerry's  still 
in  college. 

Tailor-made  for  Jerry  is  the  government's 
Guaranteed  Loans  program  of  borrowing.  He 
can  borrow  as  much  as  $1,000  a  year  as  an 
undergraduate  and  $1,500  a  year  as  a  grad- 
uate student.  He  borrows  the  money  from  a 
bank  or  other  financial  institution. 

Since  his  family's  adjusted  income  is  less 
than  $15,000  a  year  he  doesn't  have  to  pay 
any  interest  as  long  as  he's  In  an  eligible 
college,  university  or  technical  school.  He 
starts  paying  back  the  loan  when  he's  out  of 
college.  The  government  will  pay  about  half 
the  interest  and  he'll  pay  the  rest. 

If  his  family's  adjusted  income  is  higher 
than  815.000  a  year  he  would  pay  all  the  in- 
terest himself  but  he  could  borrow  under 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  at  6  percent 
simple  Interest. 

It  may  take  working  summers,  family 
skimping:,  a  part-time  job  and  a  grant,  loan 
or  scholarship,  but  with  newly  expanded 
student  assistance  progranns  any  Americm 
household  can  afford  to  send  a  qualified  child 
to  college. 
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CAN  POVERTY  BE  ELIMINATED? 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  constnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extrtineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Bequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  poverty 
has  been  the  subgect  of  numei'ous  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  during  the 
past  few  monthi.  An  unusually  inter- 
esting article  from  the  August  17  edition 
of  the  Miami  News  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  and  I  feel  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues.  It 
was  written  by  Bill  Baggs,  who  I  think 
has  given  us  several  important  things  to 
tliink  about. 

He  has  commented  on  our  national  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  poveity.  And  he  has 
raised  some  interesting  questions  per- 


taining   to    priorities    in    Government 
spending.    Baggs  suggested  that  our  at- 
tempt to  abolish  poverty  may  be  the 
greatest     challenge     to     the     Americar. 
people  in  the  second  half  of  this  century. 
The  full  text  of  his  article  follows: 
(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Aug.  17,  19C61 
Poverty 
(By  BiU  Baggs) 
Aphra   Behii.    the    first   English    woman   to 
write  for  a  living,  warned  her  readers  about 
poverty ; 

"Come  away:  poverty's  catching." 

In  the  same  time,  In  the  late  years  of  the 
17th  century,  William  Penn  brooded  about 
man  stuck  in  poverty.     He  wrote: 

"It  is  a  reproach  to  religion  and  govern- 
ment to  suffer  so  much  poverty  and  e.xcess .' 

George  Bern.-ird  Shaw  was  more  to  the 
point.  In  the  preface  to  Major  Barbara,  he 
observed:  "The  greatest  of  evils  and  the 
worst  of  crimes  is  po\'erty." 

Thoughtful  persons  have  regarded  hum.in 
poverty  as  a  kind  of  necessary  eTll  among 
men  and  women,  and  their  thoughts  were 


reduced  to  the  tired  old  saw  about  "some- 
Ijodj's  got  to  be  poor." 

MISNAMED 

Seen  against  this  history  of  thought,  the 
adventure  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  United 
States  is  a  thrilling  idea.  (Some  people 
th;nk  It  Is  a  nutty  Idea.)  Can  a  modern 
focicty  actually  abolish  poverty  within  the 
stiite? 

The  adventure  Is  poorly  nicknamed,  really. 
Poverty  Program.  Most  of  the  mouieE.  In 
time,  are  to  be  spent  on  the  causes  of  poverty, 
and  not  poverty  Itself.  Adult  education,  Job 
opportunities.  Job  training,   et  cetera. 

The  question  .  .  .  can  a  country  eliminate 
poverty  ...  is  surely  a  large  one.  No  country 
ever  tried.  But  no  country  in  lilstory  ever 
h  id  the  resources  which  belong  to  the  "United 
St.ites  today. 

Moreover,  modern  times  have  yielded  mod- 
em instruments,  tool.?,  for  this  work.  Visual 
aids  in  education,  the  use  of  computers,  new 
teaching  systems  all  can  hurry  the  process 
Oi  learning. 

But  where  the  adventtire  Is  being  stymied 
Is  in  Washington  where  the  money  l."  appro- 
priated for  such  programs.  The  entire  anti- 
poverty  adventure  Is  going  to  cost  about 
$3,500,000,000  In  the  next  fiscal  yetir.  That 
is  a  large  amount  of  money.  But  it  is  mucli 
less  than  we  are  going  to  spend  on  space  pro- 
gr;ims  (S4.900.000.000 1  or  on  the  war  in  Viet 
N.im   (.as  much  as  $12,000,000,000). 

It  seems  a  little  foolish  to  prospect  sp.-ice 
for  moon  dust  with  so  much  Intensity  when 
some  of  the  money  could  be  \ised  in  one  of 
fne  most  ambitious  enterprises  in  the  lilstory 
of  man  ...  to  rid  a  country  of  poverty. 

TAKES   TIME 

This  adventure  Is  going  to  be  costly  and 
demand  much  time.  Poverty  has  a  way  of 
begetting  poverty.  The  illiterate  father  is  not 
so  insistent  that  his  child  attend  school. 
The  f.imily  in  need  of  income  is  not  particular 
lor  the  son  to  learn  a  trade  whicli  may  take 
a  year  or  two.  The  family  needs  the  income 
now,  and  the  son  catches  the  first  Job,  with 
lower  pay,  he  can. 

And  the  racial  question  gets  mixed  up  In 
this  anti-poverty  adventure.  It  is  complex. 
and  new  moods  and  desires  need  to  be  devel- 
oped in  order  to  make  the  long  climb  out 
of  the  historic  trench  of  poverty. 

But.  the  whole  business  of  abolishing  pov- 
erty Is  a  new  Idea,  unchartered,  and  it  may 
be  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  American 
peop-e  in  the  second  half  of  this  century. 


TIGHT  MONEY  TALK  NO.  3 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gcntleniaii 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  before 
I  have  spoken  in  this  House  about  the 
impact  of  tight  money  on  homebidlding 
and  its  allied  industries  in  New  York's 
■27th  District.  In  my  first  talk  I  reported 
on  the  hearing  I  held  August  5  at  Goshen, 
N.Y.,  and  in  that  talk  emphasized  that 
conditions  in  the  mortgage  market  in 
southern  New  York  were  creating  pres- 
suies  which  might  well  result  in  a  local- 
ized recession  for  all  types  of  business  in 
the  district.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  stop- 
gap actions  this  House  has  just  taken  to 
increase  fvmds  available  to  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  will  pro- 
vide emergency  relief  that  our  builders, 
realtors,  construction  workers,  and  thriXt 


bankers  need  if  they  are  to  continue 
their  operations,  and  if  such  a  localized 
resession  is  to  be  avoided.  A  more  long- 
term  solution  will  be  a  curtailment  of 
the  high  interest  rates  for  lines  of  credit 
in  activities  that  compete  with  mortgage 
money  for  homebuilding. 

In  the  t^econd  talk  I  called  to  your  at- 
tention the  degree  to  which  the  tight- 
money,  high-interest  policies  designed  to 
combat  inflation  have  operated  to  create 
a  speculative  market  in  mortgage  funds, 
an  outcome  which  I  think  has  nation- 
v.ide  miplications. 

Interest  rate  increa.ses  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  have  distorted  the 
market  designed  primarily  for  small 
savers,  for  community-conscious  bank- 
ers, and  for  orderly  economic  develop- 
ment over  the  long  term  has  been  dis- 
torted out  of  shape  and  no  longer  serves 
our  counti-y  as  it  should.  Iiistead,  while 
homebuilding  dries  up,  speculative  fever 
In  other  areas  is  fed  by  high  interest 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  coiicluding  that  second  talk  I  asked 
that  this  House,  in  its  deliberations,  con- 
sider the  very  imixjrtant  task  of  leestab- 
lishing  an  orderly  market  in  thrift. 
Otherwise,  it  is  my  thinking,  the  specula- 
tive fever  at  present  undermining  the 
mortgage  market  will  only  spread  to 
other  sectoi's  of  the  money  market.  In 
sum,  theii.  we  must  do  more  than  provide 
stopgaps,  alone. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  in  the  position  of  having  at- 
tempted, in  good  conscience,  to  restrain 
inflation  through  the  use  of  monetarj- 
controls.  Yet  by  imposing  thi.s  lestraint, 
we  have  come  close  to  knocking  out  an 
innocent  bystander — honicbuilding  and 
its  aUied  industries. 

I  doubt  whether  there  was  anything 
intentional  about  this.  Tlie  tight- 
money,  high-interest  policy  was  meant 
to  restrain  inflationary  pressures,  not  to 
kill  homebuilding.  In  fact,  in  imposing 
the  ix)licy,  those  in  charge  were  certainly 
aware  that  monetai-y  restraint  mieht 
damage  homebuilding.  During  the  De- 
cember hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  this  question  was 
raised.  However,  while  expressiiig  vague 
reservations.  Chairman  Martin,  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  attributed  an  antic- 
ipated slow  growth  in  buildinc  during 
1966— not  to  a  decline  as  is  now  being 
cx|ierienced — io  demographic  factors, 
and  left  it  at  that.  He  did  not  .seem  to 
feel  that  the  inflation  control  policies  he 
sup}X>rted  would  have  any  serious  impact 
on  home  construction. 

Now,  however,  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
ports that  housing  starts  in  July  dropped 
again  and  to  tlie  lowest  pc.int  reached 
in  6  yeai-s.  On  an  annual  basis,  they  are 
only  a  bit  more  than  1  million  a  year,  a 
rate  too  low  to  replace  the  depreciation 
of  our  existing  supply.  This  confirms 
what  we  found  out  at  the  Goshen 
hearing. 

Theie  was  no  evidence  of  anything  in- 
flationary about  homebuilding  in  New 
York's  27th  District,  no  surge  of  demand 
that  needs  to  be  restrained.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  heavily  engaged  in  home- 
building throughout  the  district,  but  this 
has  been  true  for  10  years  now.  It  is 
a  result  of  the  continued  expansion  of  the 


New  York  metrbpolitan  aiea,  not  of  any 
excess  retjuiring  restraint.  Yet  restraint 
is  upon  us.  We  are  suffering  from  a 
dearth  of  mortgage  funds.  Homebuild- 
ing is  being  curtailed. 

We  have  been  having  a  reasonable  rate 
of  grov.th  for  some  years  now.  It  is 
this  growth  that  the  tight-money,  hish- 
interest-rate  policy  has  impeded.  In  this 
way  a  policy  designed  to  control  Infla- 
tion has  instead  become  an  impediment 
to  orderly  growth. 

The  inflation  that  was  supposed  to  be 
controlled  by  the  tight -money,  high-in- 
terest policy,  is  still  with  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  same  iiolicy  has  created 
chaotic  conditions  in  mortgage  lending, 
conditions  that  demand  emergency 
measures.  Speculation  in  thrift  funds  is 
rampaiit  and  localized  recessions 
threaten 

■VV'hat  must  be  done? 
Earlier,  I  emphasized  that  emergency 
relief  for  housing  must  be  provided,  and 
also  that  we  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
savings  war  that  is  creating  chtiotic  con- 
ditions in  the  mortgage  market.  Today. 
I  want  to  examine  the  problem  of  ii:ifla- 
tion  itself,  the  price  rise  we  are  expe- 
riencing. 

Price  indexes  show  that  food  prices 
are  rising.  They  also  indicate  that  there 
is  a  much  broader,  but  slower  rise  lakinp 
place  in  other  products.  Evidence,  sug- 
gests that  there  are  two  major  forces  that 
might  lead  to  inflation.  Good  sense  sug- 
gests that  if  we  are  to  forestall  inflation 
we  ought  to  give  our  attention  to  these 
forces,  and  to  examine  how  they  operate. 
Pood  piices  have  been  i-ising  for  almost 
a  year  now,  after  a  long  period  of  rela- 
tive decline.  The  reason  for  this  rise  is 
not  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  major  fac- 
tor is  the  croueht  that  has  afflicted  the 
Nation.  The  drought  is  also  worldwide, 
and  as  a  result,  stored  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural products,  which  might  have  had  a 
dampening  effect  on  prices,  have  been 
depleted.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  our  Nation  is  having  to  get  along 
on  its  current  supply  of  food  goods.  And. 
\\ith  tlie  drought  continuing,  other  na- 
tions must  do  the  same.  As  a  result,  a 
constant  upward  pressure  on  the  prices 
of  food  goods  is  being  maintained  at  the 
source.  At  the  same  time,  paradoxi- 
cally even  thouch  piices  are  higher,  our 
farmers  are  not  profiting  too  well  from 
the  situation. 

This  force  for  inflation  is  not  one  to  be 
dealt  with  by  monetary  means,  but  in- 
stead, by  production  adjustments  and  by 
tight  controls  on  abuses  in  the  market- 
ing of  food  products.  The  admini.nra- 
tion.  to  its  credit,  is  already  taking  major 
steps  to  expand  acreage  allotments. 

However,  the  shortaces  that  promote 
inflation  in  food  prices  do  not  yield  read- 
ily to  immediate  measures.  It  takes  time 
t()  expand  acreage,  it  takes  time  to  re- 
build herds  of  cattle.  With  well-consid- 
ered action,  though,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  production  will  soon  ex- 
pand and  food  prices  will  stabilize. 

The  second  force  promoting  inflation 
is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Tiiis  force  is  far 
more  general  in  its  impact,  more  Im- 
portant in  its  implications,  and  more 
subtle  u\  its  effects  than  is  the  pressure 
Iron  drought. 
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During  fiscal  1966  the  Vietnam  war 
added  between  five  and  eight  billion  dol- 
lars of  expenditures  to  the  Federal 
budget.  It  converted  a  possible  budget 
surplus  into  a  deficit.  Hopes  that  funds 
might  be  available  to  return  to  State 
and  local  governments  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  former  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, Mr.  Heller,  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  prices  of  certain  metals  necessary 
for  the  production  of  war  goods  sky- 
rocketed. And,  as  many  of  these  metals 
are  only  available  on  the  International 
market,  the  war  further  aggravated  an 
outward  balance-of-payments  situation. 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  however. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
inflationary  pressures  engendered  by  the 
Vietnam  war  are  going  to  increase. 
Original  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1967 
anticipated  the  cost  of  the  war  at  some- 
thing over  $10  billion  for  the  year. 
There  are  already,  however,  new  esti- 
mates in  several  places  suggesting  that 
additional  appropriations  ranging  be- 
tween 9  and  15  billion  are  going  to  be 
necessary  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Industrial  production  in  many 
lines  important  to  ordnance  manufac- 
turing is  already  rated  at  around  90  per- 
cent of  capacity,  an  undesirably  high 
figure  and  one  which  in  the  past  has  en- 
couraged further  infiation.  The  em- 
ployment level  of  skilled  workers  Is  al- 
ready high,  and  new  competitive  pres- 
sures will  force  their  wages  higher.  Ac- 
cording to  the  July  Economic  Indicators, 
prices  for  industrial  materials  have  risen 
1 V2  percent  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
With  increases  in  the  costs  of  basic  ma- 
terials such  as  steel  these  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  climb.  The  costs 
of  doing  business  and  the  costs  of  bor- 
rowing money — ^by  Government  as  well 
as  by  business — are  on  the  rise.  Thus, 
despite  a  monetary  policy  that  has  im- 
posed interest  rates  at  levels  not  experi- 
enced since  1929.  the  expanding,  distort- 
ing forces  resulting  from  the  Vietnam 
war  continue  their  pressure. 

It  is  time,  then,  we  face  the  fact  square- 
ly—the main  fact — the  fact  that  this 
small  war  in  Asia  has  its  cost.  Vietnam 
does  not  only  cost  us  the  lives  and  the 
maimed  bodies  of  the  young  men  who 
have  fought  and  died  there.  It  does  not 
only  cost  us  the  sums  we  spend  feeding 
the  people  and  the  black  markets  of  Sai- 
gon. Vietnam  has  an  additional  price, 
and  one  that  all  of  us  are  eventually  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  dump- 
ing the  product  of  some  of  our  most 
skilled  technicians  and  some  of  our  most 
complicated  machines,  into  the  middle  of 
a  jungle  in  southeast  Asia.  This  hap- 
pens every  time  we  shoot  a  gun  or  drop 
a  bomb  there.  And  in  real  economic 
terms  this  dumping  Is  a  cost.  It  is  a  sub- 
traction from  the  total  product  of  our 
Nation,  from  the  work  output  ol  our 
artizans,  our  managers,  and  our  ma- 
chines, a  subtraction  that  must  be  paid 
for  by  some  means  or  other. 

At  present  we  begin  to  pay  for  that 
subtraction  through  higher  prices  and 
through  the  distortions  to  our  economy 
resulting  from  the  tight-money  policy 
used  to  control  It. 


Inflation  itself,  a.s  everyone  recognizes, 
is  also  inequitable.  Already  as  a  result 
of  the  failures  of  monetary  policy  there 
are  pressures  to  shift  the  cost  to  these 
who  have  the  least  voice  in  policymak- 
ing. There  are  those  wiio  are  calling 
for  the  emasculation  of  tlie  war  on  liov- 
erty  as  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  A  recent  pamphlet  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  "Alternative  to  Infla- 
tion," sut:rgests  jiust  that,  that  these  meas- 
ures which  are  rieces.sary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  poverty  stricken  of  our  society  be 
deferred  so  that  $3  billion  can  be  sub- 
tracted from  Federal  expenditures.  And 
yet.  even  that  ttiree  billion  would  not  be 
enough  to  meet  the  deficit  this  war  is 
going  to  impose  on  us  in  the  coming 
year. 

To  this  main  fact.  I  would  like  to  add 
another  point.  If  we  insist  on  fighting 
this  war  then  we,  as  a  people,  should  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  in  a  fair  and  re- 
sponsible way.  Inflation  would  be  a  way 
of  paying  for  the  war,  but  one  that  every 
one  recognizes  as  being  fundamentally 
inequitable.  Monetary  txjlicy  has  also 
been  used — primarily  to  dampen  the 
prospective  inflation,  which  means,  to 
shift  the  Impaot.  Its  result  has  been  to 
levy  the  cost  of  the  war  on  certain  lo- 
calities and  influstries,  like  homebuild- 
ing.  This  too  Is  inequitable,  and  to  the 
degree  it  distorts  economic  growth,  it  is 
unwise. 

The  several  tjroblems  of  the  hostilities 
in  Vietnam,  excessive  demand  for  money, 
rising  prices,  and  a  prospect  of  inflation 
may  call  for  different  solutions.  Still 
the  glaring  inequity  of  saddling  so  much 
of  this  on  the  homebuildlng  industry, 
and  the  small  thrift  institutions,  must  be 
rectified  straightway.  Some  would  call 
for  higher  interest  rates  for  all.  Some 
will  rely  on  the  emergency  measures  we 
are  taking  to  release  more  fimds  thi-ough 
PNMA;  I  have  voted  for  this.  Some 
would  cuitail  high  interest  rates;  I  will 
vote  for  this.  tod. 

At  my  Goshen.  N.Y.,  hearings  we  were 
unable  to  focus  on  the  certain  solution. 
We  did,  however,  prove  the  need.  And 
we  do  demand  that  the  inequity  of  vic- 
timizing one  industry  must  be  re- 
dressed. 


•WHY  WE  NEED  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY,"  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
THE  HONCXIABLE  R.  SARGENT 
SHRIVER,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY. SOUTH  BEND.  IND  , 
AUGUST     11,    1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conjent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  incflude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  remtrkable  address  delivered 
on  August  11  b^'  one  of  the  most  able 
and  dedicated  figures  in  our  national  life, 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the  OfBce 


of  Economic  Opportimity,  the  Honorable 
R.  Sargent  Shriver.  Speaking  at  a  dinner 
held  in  my  behalf  in  South  Bend,  Ind  . 
Mr.  Shriver  presented  one  of  the  most 
compelling  statements  I  have  heard 
about  the  purposes  and  accomplishments 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Shriver  showed 
that  just  as  early  criticisms  of  the  Peace 
Coi-ps.  which  he  served  brilliantly  as  its 
first  director,  proved  unfounded,  the  first 
attacks  on  the  war  on  poverty  have  also 
not  been  substantiated  in  fact.  Indeed 
some  of  the  early  critics  now  number 
among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
Nation's  drive  against  poverty. 

Mr.  Shriver  presented  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  this  "big  switch,"  as  he  called 
it,  from  opposition  and  indifference  to 
firm  support  for  the  war  on  poverty. 
From  his  perspective  as  director  of  tliis 
vital  program,  he  made  clear  how  far 
we  have  come  to  date,  and  how  far  we 
have  yet  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Shriver's 
eloquent  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

I  cannot  exaggerate  how  happy  I  am  to 
be  here  and  join  aU  of  those  starting  w;th 
President  Johnson  and  coming  on  down  the 
list  of  dignitaries  who  have  expressed  the..- 
great  admiration  this  evening  for  your  Cii- 
gressman,  John  Brademas.  I  subscribe  to 
everything  all  of  them  have  said.  Tiiey  do 
not  exaggerate.  In  fact.  I  think  there  Is  s 
little  bit  of  modesty  In  what  some  of  them 
said  because,  sitting  on  my  side  in  Wash- 
ington In  the  Executive  branch,  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  what  John  Brademas  ha.' 
done.  I  know  that  he  has  brought  more 
beneficial  programs  to  his  Congressional 
District  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
House,  more  training  programs,  more  anti- 
poverty  programs,  more  new  postofflces  ana 
postmasters,  more  educational  grants.  And 
he  has  done  all  of  this  with  his  own  ability, 
with  nothing  more  than  his  own  deter- 
mination and  his  own  Initiative — and  a  fist 
full  of  50-yard  line  tickets  to  the  Notre 
Dame  games! 

Finally  I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  what 
the  toastmaster  has  already  said  about  those 
Jobs  I  got  down  in  Washington  that  John 
voted  for.  I  needed  those  Jobs!  After  all 
I  do  have  a  large  and  young,  growing  f.imll>  I 
At  one  time  I  had  two  Jobs  at  once  and  I 
was  really  pleased  about  that  until  I  found 
out  that  they  only  gave  me  one  salary. 

Some  of  you  may  know  the  story  abotit 
how  I  got  the  Peace  Corps  Job.  President 
Kennedy  called  me  and  said  hed  like  to 
have  me  come  down  and  run  the  Pe.ic; 
Corps,  and  I  said,  "Of  course.  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  me.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
don't  really  know  anything  about  running 
the  Peace  Corps." 

He  said,  ■•You  don't  seem  to  get  the  point, 
neither  does  anybody  else." 

I  said.  "Well.  Mr.  President,  you've  just 
finished  a  very  difficult  political  campaign, 
now  a  victory,  you've  got  a  lot  of  debts  to 
your  political  friends,  why  don't  you  give 
this  job  to  one  of  them?" 

He  said,  "You  still  don't  get  the  point. 
Everybody  says  the  Peace  Corps  is  going  to 
be  a  giant  fiasco,  and  If  it  Is,  it  is  much 
easier  to  fire  a  relative  than  a  political 
friend."  (Applause). 

Wonderful  things  happen  In  Washington, 
and  whenever  you  get  a  Job.  whether  It  is 
the  Peace  Corps  or  some  other  Job.  there  is 
guaranteed  to  be  some  newspaper  person 
there  or  Congressman  who  asks  rather  in- 
delicate questions  such  as  occurred  when  I 
got  the  poverty  Job.  Immediately  one  of  the 
newspaper  people  there  said,   "Well,  it  is  pe- 


culiar that  President  Johnson  picked  Shriver 
for  that  Job.  What  does  Shriver  know  about 
poverty?" 

Fortunately,  I  remembered  an  incident  in 
the  West  'Virginia  primary  campaign  when 
John  Keiuiedy  was  a  Senator  and  he  was 
trying  to  get  the  Presidential  nomination 
find  v;ns  campaigning  against  Senator  Hu- 
BrRT  Humphrey.  He  was  going  tlirough  an 
.ndustrial  plant  as  p>olitic:ans  are  accustomed 
to  do,  shaking  hands  with  potential  voters 
ur  supporters,  and  one  of  them  stopped  him 
and  said,  "Senator,  could  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion?" 

Being  a  good  politician,  Senator  Kennedy 
stopped  and  said.  "Why  sure."  and  the  man 
s;iid.  "Senator,  is  It  true  that  you  are  a  mll- 
Konalre  and  Is  it  true  that  you  never  worked 
a  day  lu  your  life?" 

And  the  candidate  said.  "Well.  I  suppose 
a  political  enemy  of  mine  might  say  that. " 

And  this  fellow  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"Senator,  I  got  news  for  you,  you  haven't 
missed  a  thing." 

No  one  could  have  campaigned,  however. 
With  such  zeal  and  gusto  as  John  Kennedy 
did  for  the  Presidency  without  having  had 
a  greater  motive  in  seeking  that  ofQce,  and  as 
he  said  publicly  many  limes,  his  principal 
reason  for  running  for"  President  was  to  cap- 
ture the  power  that  that  office  held  for  the 
accomplishment  of  good  for  the  American 
people.  He  realized,  as  many  others  have. 
that  the  Presidency  is  the  center  of  power  in 
Washington  and  he  sought  that  office  so 
that  he  could  put  into  effect  many  things 
for  the  people  of  this  country  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  extremely  important.  It  wasn't 
s.x  months,  I  suppose,  after  he  was  elected 
President  that  I  and  others  heard  him  say 
over  at  the  'White  House,  and  not  only  on  one 
occasion,  that  after  becoming  President  the 
thing  that  most  surprised  him  about  the 
office  was  not  the  power  of  the  Presidency 
but  the  limitations  on  the  power  of  tlie 
President.  He  said  to  me  and  others,  on 
many  occasions,  that  the  President  could 
propose  things,  the  President  could  suggest, 
the  President  could  api)eal  to  the  people  to 
support  various  things,  but  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, it  was  only  the  Congress  which  could 
make  those  things  come  true. 

importance  of  congress 
This  is  an  extremely  important  point.  I 
see  it  every  day  from  where  I  sit  trying  to 
run  various  programs  which  both  President 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  proposed.  No 
matter  what  you  think,  or  what  I  think,  or 
what  President  Johnson  or  President  Ken- 
netiy  thinks,  there  is  no  program  that  comes 
into  existence  into  this  nation  without  the 
approval  of  the  Congress.  And,  so  let  me  sav 
to  you  as  one  tired  bureaucrat,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  Important  than  sending  men 
of  the  calibre  of  John  Brademas  to  the 
Congress. 

There  wouldn't  be  any  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, elementary  school,  high  school,  or  any 
other  kind  of  education.  If  It  weren't  for 
Congressmen  like  John  Brademas.  Tliere 
wouldn't  be  medicare,  there  wouldn't  be  a 
Peace  Corps,  there  wouldn't  be  a  war  against 
poverty.  I  have  come  to  admire  the  men 
in  the  Congress  tremendously  because  every 
time  they  vote  for  something,  they  put  their 
repuution  on  the  line — with  you.  I  call  it 
a  privilege  to  have  served  in  the  city  of 
Washington  at  the  same  time  that  John 
Br.\demas  has  been  there. 

It  took  a  lot  of  vision,  for  example,  for 
him  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Today,  the  Peace  Corps 
is  pretty  popular.  But,  five  years  ago.  there 
wnsn't  ,1  Peace  Corps  voltmteer  serving  any- 
where in  the  world,  not  one  of  them,  not 
Pve  years  ago.  Five  years  ago.  It  was  hot 
^nd  humid  in  Washington,  Just  as  It  is  to- 
rt^'  and  reflecting  that  summer  heat  most 
'•  the  nations'  experts,  most  of  these  think- 
p^s,  so-called,  were  skeptical  and  tired  and 
'hey  were  even   skeptical   about   the  Peace 


Oorpe.  I  can  remember.  Just  as  John  can, 
many  of  the  things  that  were  said.  They 
called  it  "Kennedys  kiddy  korps,"  They 
said  It  was  ridiculous  to  send  kids  overseas 
to  do  a  man's  Job.  That  there  was  nothing 
more  absurd  than  to  send  amateurs  to  try 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  professionals 
found  difficult. 

I  can  remember  their  saying  that  these 
young  Americans,  these  volunteers,  would  be 
easy  prey  for  hard-core  Communist  agents 
who  would  subvert  them.  Vice  President 
Nixon  said  that  this  would  be  a  haven  lor 
draft  dodgers  and  even  President  Eisenliower 
said  it  was  a  juvenile  experiment. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  when  we  first  went 
on  the  Hill  there  were  only  3  men  out  of  the 
23  people  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee who  were  actually  in  lavor,  positively 
in  favor,  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Yet.  because  of 
people  like  John  Brademas,  there  are  15,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  serving  in  50  coun- 
tries tonight. 

Recently  the  cover  of  Look  magazine  had 
a  wonderful  portrait  by  Normau  Rockwell  of 
John  Kennedy,  and  across  the  top  of  the 
picture  w<is  the  legend  "The  Peace  Corps — 
JFK's  Legacy  to  the  Future." 

Well,  let  me  say  again,  that  cover  would 
not  have  appeared,  nor  would  that  statement 
have  been  possible  without  John  Brademas. 

I  think  that  similar  things  are  happening 
today  about  the  war  against  po\erty  legis- 
lation which  John  Brademas  a'.so  helped  to 
inaugurate.  Last  year,  for  example,  this 
very  month  of  August,  eight  of  the  most 
Importfint  and  Influential  mayors  in  the 
United  Stales  came  as  a  special  committ* 
down  to  Washington  to  mt-et  with  the  Vice 
President,  Hubert  Hvmphret.  llie  purpose 
of  their  call  was  to  denouiice  the  war  against 
poverty,  and  they  did  a  very  good  job.  I 
heard  about  them.  They  had  been  sent 
there  by  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors'  which  wanted  to  know  that  the 
Mayors  of  America  were  extremely  disturbed 
about  the  war  agairist  poverty.  Exactly  one 
year  ago  this  month,  I  had  the  unusual  op- 
portunity of  going  to  speak  of  the  Gdvernors 
of  the  United  Suites,  all  fifty  of  them,  at 
their  annual  convention.  Just  before  I  ar- 
rived. Congress  had  passed  a  statute  giving 
me,  a  mere  member  of  the  Executive  branch, 
the  power  to  override  the  veto  of  a  governor. 
That  had  never  happened  before,  and  when 
I  walked  in  thai  room  with  50  governors, 
the  atmosphere  was  very,  very  cool. 

After  my  eloquent  speech  the  governors 
voted  on  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  vote 
was  49  to  1  against  me.  At  that  same  time, 
you  must  have  been  reading  in  your  papers 
about  the  hot  political  issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  governors  should  continue  to  have 
the  veto  and  how  if  they  had  it,  they  were 
going  to  use  it  to  prevent  many,  many  differ- 
ent types  of  programs  from  coming  into 
e.xistence  In  their  state. 

NEW    FAITH    IN    WAR    ON    POVERIT 

Well,  one  year  later,  this  year,  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  had  its  conven- 
tion in  Dallas,  They  passed  a  resolution  not 
only  endorsing  the  war  against  poverty  but 
asking  Congress  to  appropriate  $250  million 
more  for  It  than  Congress  had  already  ap- 
proved. 

John  Lindsay,  the  Republican  Mayor  of 
New  York,  came  to  Washington  a  few' weeks 
BRO  to  testify  before  the  Senate  on  behalf 
of  enlarging  the  war  against  poverty  and  ct 
the  Governors'  Conference  out  nx  Los  Angeles, 
the  governors  went  on  record  In  favor  of  the 
war  against  poverty,  and  this  included 
George  Romney,  Bill  Scranton.  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller. Mark  Hatfield,  and  other  names  not 
frequently  mentioned  at  Democratic  gath- 
erings!     [Applause] 

Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  a  column 
by  Roscoe  Drummond  which  John  men- 
tioned to  me  in  which  Roscoe  Drummond 
said  that  the  program  has  In  concept  and 
in  e.^ecution  been  managed  la  such  a  way 


that  It  deserves  the  support  of  Congress  and 
of  the  country, 

I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  minute 
what  this  big  switch  Indicates,  not  Just 
about  the  war  agaln«t  poverty  but  about  our 
country,  because  I  think  It  means  many 
things  about  America.  I  think  we  have 
learned  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  now  in  the 
war  against  poverty  that  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  this  country  is  our  owif^skep- 
ticism  about  ourselves,  our  own  faiUire  to 
believe  in  our  own  best  intentions  ana  ideals. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  got  started,  and  the 
same  Is  true  of  the  wax  against  poverty- 
some  of  us  were  willing  to  believe  the  doubt- 
ers and  tlie  skeptic*  when  they  said  American 
youth  was  too  soft  to  go  overseas  and  live  un- 
der conditions  of  hardship;  some  of  us  be- 
lieved them. 

■When  we  started  the  VISTA  program,  the 
domestic  Peace  Corps,  the  skeptics  said.  Well, 
nobody  will  volunteer  for  that.  Sure  they 
volunteered  for  the  Peace  Corps  but  that  had 
the  glamour  of  going  overseas:  nobody  will 
volunteer  to  work  In  the  United  States.  And 
some  of  us  believed  them. 

When  we  started  the  war  against  poverty, 
skeptics  said.  Listen,  all  the  "poor  are  lazy, 
they  are  shiftless,  they're  no  good.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  ww*^  '"^  ^^^  United  States 
today  can  get  a  job.  These  people  don't 
watit  to  work.  And  SBijne  of  us  believed 
them.  The  skeptics  s^icPbusinessmen  won't 
participate  in  the  war  against  poverty,  busi- 
nessmen are  not  going  to  get  caught  up  in  a 
Democratic  boondoggle  like  that,  that 
wasteful,  political  thing.  And  some  of  us  be- 
lieved them. 

And  the  skeptics  said.  Politicians  won't 
permit  the  poiir  to  ha\e  any  power  In  t.he 
war  against  poverty.  And  some  of  us  be- 
lieved them. 

And  the  skeptics  said  Demo.^rats  won't  let 
Republican  m.iyors  or  Governors  get  any 
money  in  any  war  against  poverty.  The 
whole  war  is  going  to  be  J\i8t  a  boondoggle,  a 
method  for  electing  Democratic  candidates 
for  office.  And  many  of  us  believed  that 
stuff. 

W'ell,  every  one  of  those  allegations,  which 
may  sound  familiar  to  you.  they  may  sound 
ridiculous  to  you,  I  don't  know,  but  they 
were  all  made,  and  everyone  of  them  has 
proved  to  be  false. 

I  think  that  those  allegations  and  our 
willingness  to  believe  them  in  beginning,  as 
I  have  Just  said,  shows  that  we  don't  believe 
deep  down  at  fiirst  In  our  own  best  inten- 
tions. 

CRITICISMS   NOT  SrBSTANTlATED 

For  example,  the  war  against  poverty  and 
the  Pence  Corps  have  depended  completely 
on  the  voUmteer  spirit  in  this  country. 
When  we  started  the  Peace  Corps,  everybody 
except  a  few  like  John  Brademas  said,' Well, 
the  only  people  who  will  volunteer  will  l>e 
beatniks  and  nuts  who  will  caure  more  harm 
overseas  than  they  will  do  good,  and  exactly 
the  opposite  has  happened. 

This  same  thing  has  happened  in  VISTA. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  He^d  Start. 
the  program  lor  little  children.  Last  year. 
In  Head  Start,  we  got  more  volunteers  in  that 
one  program  than  in  any  peacetime  program 
In  the  history  ol  the  United  States!  More 
than  200,000  people  volunteered  and  worked 
In  Head  Start — at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  same  way  with  the  churches  for  we 
were  told.  W'ell,  you  won't  be  able  to  motilize 
the  churches-  But  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty, the  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  the  Jew- 
ish leadership  of  this  country,  have  been  mo- 
bilized behind  a  Federal  program  more,  I  be- 
Ueve.  tlian  behind  any  other  except  a  war- 
time emergency  eflort  of  out  government. 

So  once  again  I  state  that  we  have  learned, 
or  we  should  have  learned,  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  spirit  and  the  willingness  to  work 
of  the  American  people. 

A  second  thing  we  have  learned  In  the 
wax  against  f>overty  Is  that  poor  people  are 
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smart,  believe  It  or  not,  poor  peo)>]e  are 
smart  and  stirewd,  and  they  are  peiceptlve 
and  they  know  a  lot  more  than  the  rest  of 
us  think  that  they  know.  America  has  put 
such  a  premium  on  financial  succees  that  we 
concluded  that  poor  people  miut  be  either 
stupid  or  lazy,  or  Incompetent,  Otherwise 
they  wouldn't  be  i>oor.  I  remember  some- 
body saying,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  why  ask  a  person  how  to  get  out  of 
poverty.  If  they  knew  the  answer  to  that, 
they  wouldn't  be  poor.  And  we  were  told 
they  wouldn't  work.  One  example  of  the 
fact  that  we  believed  that  Just  as  most  Amer- 
icans believed  It  Is  that  when  we  started  the 
Job  Corps,  we  went  Into  a  national  pub- 
licity campaign  to  try  to  get  people  Inter- 
ested In  It.  We  had  billboards,  radio  com- 
mercials, television  and  everything  else,  to 
try  to  reach  these  poor  people.  We  put  this 
program  on  for  30  days  and  then  we  had  to 
cancel  the  whole  thing  as  fast  as  we  could. 
We  were  swamped  with  applications  from 
these  poor  people,  all  of  whom  wanted  to 
go  to  work  In  the  Job  Corps.  These  young- 
sters who  are  supposed  to  be  leading  the  riots 
all  over  America,  these  supposedly  shiftless 
youngsters,  teenagers,  volunteers — they 
all  wanted  to  leave  home  and  go  to  work, 
350,000  volunteered  the  first  six  months. 

We  couldn't  begin  to  take  care  of  the 
volunteers. 

I  can  remember  how  people  said  that  If 
the  poor  actually  controlled  the  community 
action  agency.  It  would  be  chaotic.  They 
wouldn't  know  how  to  do  all  the  things  that 
we  know.  They  wouldn't  know  how  to  keep 
books,  they  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  about 
eliminating  poverty.  Yet  In  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  the  poor  actually  do  control  the 
community  action  agency  and  the  program 
Is  very  good.  And  everybody  is  astonished. 
Nobody  can  figure  out  how  those  stupid 
poor  people  found  out  how  to  run  a  com- 
munity action  program. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  out  on  the 
Indian  reservations.  For  60,  maybe  75  years 
we've  been  molly  coddling  the  Indians.  Ever 
since  Custer's  last  stand,  whenever  that  was, 
we've  been  telling  the  Indians  that  they 
can't  do  anything  unless  they  get  permission 
from  us.  Maybe  you  have  known  that  for- 
ever, I  didn't  and  I  was  astonished  when  I 
got  out  on  a  reservation  to  find  out  that  If 
you  are  a  40  year  old  Indian  and  you  have 
a  fine  income  that  in  order  to  get  any  money 
out  of  the  bank,  you've  got  to  go  and  ask  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agent  to  let  yovi 
draw  a  check  for  $10  because  you  are  treated 
as  if  you  are  incompetent. 

So  we  did  the  remarkable  thing  of  just 
letting  the  Indians  run  their  own  business, 
and  now  they  say  there  Is  a  revolution  on  the 
reservation  and  Senator  Fred  Harris'  wife. 
who  happens  to  be  a  Comanche  Indian,  and  I 
have  a  new  plot  on.  We're  developing  "Red 
Power" ! 

If  you  don't  think  the  poor  people  are 
smart,  you  should  have  seen  the  conference 
tn  my  office  abovit  a  month  ago,  when  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  John  Lindsay,  came 
down  with  the  Comptroller,  and  he  had  all 
the  bureaucrats  and  everylKxly  with  him.  I 
bad  all  my  bureaucrats  and  we  met  like  a 
medieval  joust.  We  all  made  our  statements. 
he,  why  he  needed  more  money,  and  I.  why 
I  couldn't  give  him  any  more  money.  And 
we  talked  about  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  outside  were  the  television  people  wait- 
ing for  the  big  decision,  and  nobody  had  a 
decision.  Mayor  Lindsay  had  brought  with 
re,  him  a  Negro  woman  from  the  slums  of  the 
Bronx,  one  of  these  poor  people  who  had 
been  elected  to  serve  on  the  Community  Ac- 
tion agency  in  New  York,  and  there  was  a 
terrible  pause,  nobody  knew  what  to  do.  and 
she  said,  "Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Mayor,  if  I 
heard  this  accurately,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  you  need  more  money  and  Shrlver 
would  like  to  give  you  more  money,  but 
neither  one  of  you  has  got  it,  and  the  only 
place  that's  got  it  is  Congreae,  and  I  think 


you  ought  to  suggest  the  Congress  give 
Shriver  more  money  so  that  he  c.in  give  It 
to  you." 

That  ended  tile  meeting  and  John  Lindsay 
walked  out  the  door  and  called  for  $250  mil- 
lion more  from  Congress.  Stupid,  those  poor 
people ! 

BUSINESS    StJPPORTS    WAS    ON    POVERTY 

The  third  thing  that  we  have  learned,  and 
I  think  this  is  very  significant  for  oxir  coun- 
try, is  that  business  has  changed  its  attitude 
about  governmant.  I  don't  say  all  business- 
men, don't  misunderstand  me:  I  am  sure 
there  are  a  few  around  here  th.it  haven't 
changed  their  attitude,  but  lusx  the  best  of 
them.  A.S  I  said  before,  they  used  to  Joke 
when  we  said  We  would  try  to  get  business 
into  the  war  against  poverty.  But  today, 
Job  Corps  cenr,trs.  for  example,  are  run  by 
IBM  and  Geiier»l  Electric  and  B.C.\  and  Bur- 
roughs and  Packard  Bell  Blectronlcs  and 
Westinghouse  Nobody  would  have  believed 
tliat  wivs  possible  a  few  years  ago. 

I  never  thought  I  would  ever  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
General  Electric  would  be  photographed  in 
the  middle  of  •  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
surrounded  by  600  out-of-school.  out-of- 
work,  almost  liomeless  16  and  17  year  old 
girls.  But  I  saw  that  picture  and  he  had  a 
smile  on  his  faoe.  that  big  businessman.  It's 
a  fantastic  thing  to  see— General  Electric 
putting  its  knof,-how  behind  the  solution  of 
one  of  the  biggast  problems  our  nation  faces, 
the  high  school  drop-outs. 

I  never  thought  I  would  ever  live  to  see  a 
big  university,  Ohio  University  in  thi.s  case, 
the  President  of  which  used  to  be  the  asso- 
ciate dean  of  tjie  Harvard  Business  School, 
a  big  university  like  that  with  350  business- 
men on  its  canipus  right  now  in  August  from 
all  over  AppaUchla.  Why  are  they  doing 
that?  They  are  learning  about  the  war 
against  poverty  so  that  they  can  go  back  Into 
their  communities  as  business  leaders  and 
participate  in  this  social  program 

We  have  leafned  also  that  polltlcans  are 
more  patriotic  and  less  selfish  than  their 
critics,  and  he»e  is  a  good  example  of  one 
right  here,  Johji  Bradema.e.  Polltlcans  have 
welcomed  the  poor  into  this  effort,  and  I'll 
never  forget  Just  recently  seeing  in  Pitts- 
burgh, in  the  middle  of  the  slums,  a  great 
big  poster  twict  as  wide  as  I  can  reach,  put 
up  there  by  tht  Mayor's  committee  of  Pitts- 
burgh, telling  the  poor  people  In  that  slum 
about  their  rights  and  what  they  could  get 
frona  the  war  »galnst  poverty.  One  of  the 
things  that  wa»  emph.osized  was  their  rights 
against  the  pohce  department  and  the  slo- 
gan on  the  top  of  the  poster  was  "Cool  That 
Constable,"  wtilcli  in  the  language  of  the 
ghetto,  meant,  "Don't  let  the  policemen 
scare  you.  and  don't  let  anybody  evict  you. 
You've  got  cerfeiin  rights  and  you  can  go  to 
a  certain  lawyer  and  get  those  rights  de- 
fended for  notliing  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh." 

That  has  nevtr  happened  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  that  the  city  govern- 
ment puts  up  a  sign  telling  you  how  to  sue 
the  city  government — the  mayor  and  the 
City  of  PittsbiB-gh  permitting  the  poor  Into 
the  program,  t  have  seen  this  happen  in  so 
many  places  and  I  refer  not  only  to  the  par- 
ticlpatloii  of  ttte  poor  in  it.  but  tlie  Joining 
of  the  churchee  in  the  war  against  poverty. 
I  can  remember  that  when  we  said  we  would 
mobilize  the  oliurches,  people  told  us  you 
can  never  do  tfcat.  you  will  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  separRtion  of  cliurch  and  state. 
■There  will  be  injunction  suits  to  prevent 
you.  Two  weeks  ago  I  was  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas  and  I  $aw  a  meeting  house  where 
head  start  was  being  run.  It  was  a  Jewish 
meeting  house  rented  by  a  Lutl^eran  Church 
group,  to  run  head  start  classes  for  Catholic 
children,  and  it  was  legal. 

CKtTRCHES     At*0     FIGHT    WAR     ON     PO'.'EKTY 

Many  of  oUr  most  Important  church 
groups,  like  tha  Baptists,  have  long  been  very 
seriously  concarned  about  any  breeches  in 


the  wall  of  separation  of  church  and  stnt*. 
Yet  I  saw  an  ex-Marine  Baptist  minister 
In  Indlo.  California,  operating  HEAD  START 
program  in  the  recreational  hall  next  to  the 
Baptist  Church  where  that  church  had  raised 
$35,000  to  match  Federal  grants  for  HE.^D 
START  under  the  auspices  of  that  church, 
and  there  were  250  Mexican-American  migra- 
tory labor  children  in  this  center.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Chvirch  hna 
that  happened.  That  man  is  now  so  inter- 
ested In  It  that  he  Is  going  to  quit  what 
he  is  doing  and  put  that  program  inro 
every  B  iptist  church  in  Califorma.  Tliere 
has  never  been  a  greater  cooperation  between 
the  churches  in  support  of  the  social  objec- 
tives than  are  in  this  war  on  poverty. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  integra- 
tion-segregation or  race  Issue.  I'll  never  for- 
get when  they  said  that  if  a  Southern 
governor  had  a  veto  he  would  veto  every  in- 
tegrated program  that  came  down  the  road 

The  second  Job  Corps  Center  we  openwl 
up  was  in  Arkansas  and  I'll  never  forget 
when  I  sent  the  letter  to  Orvllle  Faub'is, 
asking  him  for  permission  to  open  it.  I 
had  never  met  Orvllle  Faubus  but  I  hnd 
read  about  him,  and  I  said,  "Here  goes  .\nd 
we'll  have  the  test."  and  I  had  hardly  sent 
the  letter  off  before  I  got  a  letter  back,  say- 
ing he  was  delighted.  We  opened  up  nn 
integrated  Job  Corps  Center  at  Ouachit.'), 
Arkansas,  and.  having  had  that  bit  of  good 
luck.  I  decided  to  go  a  step  further,  and  said, 
"Go%'ernor.  would  you  like  to  gi%-e  the  dedi- 
cation address." 

He  said,  "Why  sure,"  and  he  went  th?r; 
and  gave  one  of  the  best  speeches  you  ever 
heard  before  a  racially  mixed  audience. 

I  got  an  unusual  Invitation  about  th.it 
time  to  come  to  Arkansas  to  speak  to  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Arkansas  legislature 
I  found  out  after  I  had  been  there  that  I 
was  the  first  Federal  official  In  the  hlstorv 
of  the  United  States  ever  to  be  invited  to 
speak  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Arkans,i3 
legislature.  After  my  talk,  some  people  sai'l, 
I  might  well  be  the  last! 

I  went  down  there  to  talk  about  HE.\D 
START.  I  talked  on  a  Monday  and  when 
1  got  there  that  day,  I  found  that  Mrs.  Fau- 
bus had  given  a  party  in  the  Executive  Man- 
sion on  Saturday.  This  was  the  same 
Executive  Mansion  you  saw  on  the  front  page 
of  the  newspaper  here  ringed  around  with 
sandbags  and  machine  guns  In  1954  when 
the  isstie  there  was  about  the  schools,  nnd 
Faubus  was  holed  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  you  could  see  the  light  shining 
in  the  window.  President  Elsenhower  wos 
trying  to  bring  about  desegregation  in  the 
schools.  Up  those  very  same  steps  r,n  th.'.t 
Saturday  went  Mrs.  Faubus'  guests,  the  lend- 
ing ladles  of  Arkansas,  to  talk  about  HE.^D 
START,  and  they  went  up  there  togetiier, 
black  and  white,  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Arkansas  that  the  color  line  had  befu 
broken  in  that  State. 

HEAD  START,  a  small  part  of  the  w  ir 
agalnst  poverty,  a  program  for  little  chil- 
dren, had  managed  to  achieve  on  that  Sat- 
urday, something  which  10  years  before,  the 
entire  United  States  Government  includ- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Guard  and  all  the  troops,  had  been 
unable  to  achieve,  the  Integration  of  the 
races  in  Arkansas. 

NONPARTISAN     EFFORT 

I  think  that  Is  a  significant  triumph  for 
American  democracy. 

We've  also  learned  In  this  war  what  we've 
learned  In  the  Peace  Corps — that  the  best 
kind  of  government  la  government  which 
does  not  focus  on  partisan  politics.  In  the 
Peace  Corps  nobody  ever  got  in  or  got  out  ol 
a  job  or  the  Corps  itself  on  the  basis  of  being 
a  Democrat  or  Republican.  It  was  run  on 
a  non-partisan  basis  because  it  was  a  na- 
tional program.  We've  run  the  war  on  pover- 
ty exactly  the  same  way.  So  much  so,  that 
last  week  In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  home 
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town  of  Congressman  Gebalo  Ford,  leader  of 
the  Republican  Party  In  the  House,  when  I 
got  off  the  airplane,  the  Mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids  was  there  and  they  literally  had  a  red 
c.irpet  and  a  band.  And  we  went  downtown 
iu  Gerbt  Ford's  own  town,  the  Mayor  and 
the  president  of  the  bank,  the  leading  people 
of  that  City,  who  told  me  that  the  war 
against  poverty  in  Grand  Rapids  was  a  huge 
success.     I  asked  them  please  to  tell  Gerry! 

This  same  kind  of  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs  I  think  can  be  carried  on  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  people  In  the  House  or 
in  ttie  Senate.  The  State  of  Mississippi  is  an 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  This 
program  has  put  $45  million  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  alone.  There  are  a  lot  of  poor 
people  In  Mississippi.  You  won't  believe  this. 
I  think.  I  can  hardly  believe  It  myself,  but 
tonight  while  we  were  eating  this  delicious 
dinner.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  quarter  of  all  the 
people  living  in  Mississippi  were  being  led  by 
the  Federal  Government,  by  you.  That's 
hunger,  hunger  today  In  the  United  States, 
for  surplus  food  Is  their  only  sustenance  to- 
night. 

\  lot  of  Jobs  and  Job  training  and  other 
kinds  of  programs  are  going  on  in  Mississippi, 
S45  million  worth.  That's  a  lot  more  money, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  to  this  audience,  than  has 
been  put  in  Indiana  but  there  are  more  poor 
people  in  Mississippi,  and  that  money  has 
been  put  there  despite  the  fact— as  John 
Br.*demas  knows — that  we  won't  get  one 
single  solitary  vote  for  the  war  against  pover- 
ty from  anybody  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives representing  Mississippi.  There  won't 
be  one  vote  from  that  state  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  for  this  program,  yet  that  state 
1.?  participating  to  the  maximum  in  this  pro- 
gram, again,  I  think,  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  non-partisan  administration  of  national 
programs  is  the  best  kind  of  government  we 
can  possibly  have  in  this  country. 

So  a  great  deal  in  my  judgment  has  already 
been  accomplished  but  a  great  deal  more, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  remains  to  be  done. 
We  haven't  begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  HE.AD 
START  is  pretty  popular.  I'm  told,  the  pro- 
gram for  little  children.  It  cost  the  tax- 
payers last  year  about  $200  million.  Tliafs  a 
lot  of  money,  but  if  we  as  a  nation  were  to 
put  every  poor  child  In  HEAD  START  who 
needs  to  be  In  HEAD  START  and  who  de- 
serves to  be  in  HEAD  START,  it  would  cost 
all  of  us  $1  billion,  $500  million  a  year  for 
that  one  program. 

We  have  a  program -at  Notre  Dame  that's 
going  on  right  now  called  Upward  Bound  for 
high  school  youngsters.  There  are  25,000 
youngsters  In  the  country  In  that  program. 
It  too  has  been  claimed  as  a  tremendous 
success  but  if  we  were  to  put  every  youngster 
Of  high  school  age  who  is  poor  and  who  de- 
serves to  be  In  Upward  Bound  into  Upward 
Bound,  it  would  cost  you  and  me  about  $5O0 
million  a  year.  Those  are  huge  figures,  but 
I  hope  they  symbolize  lor  you  not  only  that 
these  programs  are  successful  but  how  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

older   poor  involved  too 

Now  this  kind  of  a  war  cannot  be  won  by 
spending  money  from  Washington.  I've  told 
you  how  much  it  costs  or  hinted  at  It.  but 
like  every  other  war,  it  can't  succeed  without 
the  mobilization  of  all  the  people.  By  that  I 
mean  every  person  In  this  room  tonight.  You 
an  remember  that  poster,  "Uncle  Sam  Needs 
■you '.  'Well,  this  war  needs  you  just  as  much 
as  any  shooting  war  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

I  ve  heard  people  say,  "I'm  too  old  I  cant 
do  anything".  Let  me  tell  you  that  there 
Isn  t  anybody  In  this  audience  too  old  to 
fight  the  war  against  poverty.  There's  a 
program  caUed  Poster  Grandparents.  I  sup- 
pose many  of  you  have  never  even  heard  of 
't     Its   a    very    simple    thing.    There    are 


thousands  of  babies  In  hospitals  and  foster 
homes  In  the  United  States  today  who  have 
nobody  to  take  care  of  them.  If  they  are 
just  fed  three  times  or  whatever  It  is' they 
should  be  fed  a  day,  they're  lucky.  There's 
nobody  to  give  them  any  attention,  any  affec- 
tion and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  elderly 
poor  people  who  have  nothing  to  do.  So 
we  took  this  simple  expedient  of  hiring  at 
$1.25  an  hour  grandparents  who  didn't  have 
grandchildren  and  who  were  poor,  and  we  put 
them  together  with  these  babies  and  the 
babies  have  never  done  so  well,  and  neither 
have  the  grandparents.  There  are  thousands 
of  these  babies  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  at  least  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
grandmothers  all  of  whom  would  like  to  help 
them.  All  It  takes  Is  putting  the  two  to- 
gether. It  could  be  done  right  here  in  St. 
Joseph  County  or  next  door  in  the  adjoining 
county,  but  it  takes  you  to  do  it.  We  can't 
do  it. 

Similarly  in  Head  Start  or  In  Upward 
Bound  the  need  for  volunteers  is  tremen- 
dous. The  Federal  government  cannot  fi- 
nance It  all.  How  many  of  you  men  in  busi- 
ness, would  t.ike  on  a  trainee,  Just  one  trainee. 
who's  out  of  work?  I  know  that  here  in 
South  Bend — thank  God  and  thank  John 
Braoemas — the  economic  conditions  are  ex- 
cellent. There  isn't  anything  like  what  there 
used  to  be  in  the  way  of  unemployment,  but 
there  are  packets  of  poverty  even  here  and 
tliey  need  the  help  of  businessmen. 

How  many  doctors  arc  here  who  when  they 
close  their  office  in  the  afternoons,  find. 
"I've  done  a  good  day's  work;  all  my  patients 
are  taken  care  of".  Let  me  tell  you  there 
isn't  one  doctor  in  America,  let  alone  In  this 
room,  who  can  say  at  5:00  or  6:00  in  the 
evening,  "all  my  patients  are  triken  care  of", 
because  for  every  patient  you've  t.;iken  care 
of.  there  are  ten  people  who  never  see  a 
doctor.     You  won't  believe  that. 

Let  me  Just  tell  you  that  of  the  boys  who 
come  in  to  the  Job  Corpts  and  there  are  a 
million  of  them,  90'r  have  never  seen  a 
dentist  in  their  lives  and  80':  have  never 
seen  a  doctor,  have  never,  never,  never  seen 
a  doctor.  And  they  are  not  all  Negroes 
either.  70';  of  the  poor  people  in  Amenc^i 
are  white  people  These  kids  come  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  and  Indiana — 400  kids 
from  Indiana  are  in  the  Job  Corps — and  if 
the  statistics  are  right,  out  of  the  400.  375 
have  never  been  seen  by  any  doctor,  dental 
or  medical.  Can  anyt>ody  close  their  office 
then  and  say,  "I've  seen  all  my  patients?" 
Let  me  tell  you,  you  haven't  seen  your  pa- 
tients. 

We've  got  a  tremendous  job  m  this  cotin- 
try  to  bring  the  service  of  lawyers  to  the  poor. 
We  used  to  think — at  any  rate  I  used  to 
think  and  I  expect  many  of  you  think  so — • 
that  anybody  who  needs  a  lawyer  can  get  a 
lawyer.  We  think  that  the  slogan  on  the 
Supreme  Court  which  says.  "Equal  Justice 
Under  Law",  is  correct,  that  we  do  have  equal 
justice  under  law  in  this  country.  Let  me 
tell  you,  If  you  think  that,  yoii're  ^^Tong. 
There  are  30  milUon  Americans  who  never 
see  a  lawyer,  who  never  get  equal  jtistlce,  who 
are  being  cheated  by  merchant*,  who  are  buy- 
ing things  that  tliey  shoxild  not  buy,  who 
are  being  evicted  from  homes  they  should 
not  be  evicted  from,  who  are  not  having 
apartments  taken  care  of  or  houses  taken 
care  of  the  way  they  should  be  under  the 
landlord  and  tenant  laws.  Tliere  are  mil- 
lions of  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  four  things  are  singled 
out  for  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  established.  One  of  the  four  spe- 
cifically mentioned  to  establish  justice  If 
you  are  a  {K)or  man  in  America  today,  you 
don't  have  any  Justice  and  the  poor  look  at 
you  and  me  and  say.  "What  kind  of  a  na- 
tion is  this  where  we  cannot  get  any  Justice" 
This  explains  why  they  hate  policemen  and 


why  you  read  in  the  papers  about  people 
throwing  Molotov  cocktails  at  policemen. 

WeYe  all  worried  about  those  riots,  i  sup- 
pose there  isn't  a  person  in  this  room  who 
isn't  worried  al)out  them  and  wondering  why 
they  go  on.  I've  been  in  all  these  sltmis 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  the  riots  go  on  be- 
cause the  people  in  those  slums  look  at  us 
and  say.  '"Where  is  health  or  medicine  for  my 
children?  Where  is  Justice  for  me  or  my  wife 
or  my  child?" 

They  don't  see  justice,  they  don't  see 
health,  they  don't  see  jobs,  they  don't  see 
housing,  they  dont  see  an  opportunity  to 
work,  and  so  finally  they  rebel  and  we  pay 
the  price 

POVERTY    IS    REAL 

These  are  all  new  things — at  least  they're 
new  to  me — they're  shocking  things,  shocking 
to  me.  as  when  last  month  I  was  in  a  potato 
field  in  California  I  w-as  Just  riding  down 
the  road  in  a  car  and  I  stopped  and  got 
out  and  walked  into  a  potato  field.  There 
were  150  people  picking  potatoes  and  I 
stopped  at  the  first  person  I  saw  and  I  turned 
around  and  looked  into  the  face  of  a  verv 
beautiful  little  girl,  and  I  said.  "What  l.s  your 
name?"  and  she  gave  me  a  Mexican  narne  I 
cant  remember  it.  and  I  said.  "When  do  you 
come  to  work?' 

And  she  said.  "At  6  00  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing". 

I  said.  "When  do  you  stop  work?" 

She  said,  "At  3:30  in  the  afternoon." 

I  said.    "How  old  are  vou''" 

She  said.  "I'm  12  " 

And  I  saw  that  around  her  waist  —as  a 
strap  like  a  belt  and  down  the  front  of 
it  were  two  iron  hooks,  and  a  burlap  bag 
w.is  hooked  on  those  two  iron  hooks  so  that 
when  she  leaned  over  the  opening  of  the  bag. 
it  opened  up  and  she  could  reach  iut.:i  the 
dirt  and  throw  fKJtatoes  Into  this  opening. 
And  I  said  to  her.  "Sweetheart,  how  much 
did  you  make  yesterday?  ',  and  she  said.  "80 
cents". 

I  said,  "I  don't  mean  how  much  did  vou 
make  an  hour,  I  mean  how  much  did  ycu 
make  a  day?" 

She  said,  "I  made  80  cents  yesterday". 

And  I  looked  over  that  field  and  there  were 
50  children  in  there  under  13  vears  of  age 
working  for  80  cents  a  d.\y 

This  is  going  on  right  now  In  your  countrv 
and  in  mine.  That's  what  we're  talking 
about  when  we  talk  at)out  poverty. 

There  are  some  verv  encouraging  things 
but  these  things  still  exist  tod^iy  m  the 
United  States  of  America  and  until  these 
problems  are  met.  until  those  conditions 
have  been  rectified,  by  you  and  by  me.  I 
don't  think  that  any  of  us  can  go  to  sleep 
at  night  saying  that  the  principal  cause  and 
purposes  of  our  government  have  been  ful- 
filled—that  there  Is  equal  justice  for  all  of 
us  or  that  there  is  equality  for  all  the  people. 

Some  people  say  that  the  war  on  poverty  Is 
just  sort  of  an  idealistic  effort  that  can't 
possibly  succeed  Well,  maybe  it  cant  suc- 
ceed perfectly.  God  knows  it's  difficult,  but 
if  you  ever  want  to  know  what  we're  aiming 
for.  and  why  It's  necessary,  I  hope  you  will 
remember  this  little  story  that  was"  told  to 
me  last  fall.  It  turns  out  that  in  the  Head 
Start  classes,  the  classes  for  little  children, 
they  give  eye  tests,  and  when  you  test  the 
vision  of  a  child,  you  don't  put  letters  up, 
Tou  put  pictures  up  because  these  children 
don't  know  letters.  Among  the  pictures  that 
were  put  up  last  year  was  the  picture  of  a 
teddy  bear.  A  national  survey  "was  made  of 
the  replies  to  these  questions  and  of  the 
children — there  were  616,000  in  Head  Start 
last  sunvmer — who  looked  at  that  picture  of 
the  teddy  bear,  somewhere  around  30'.  of 
them  looked  at  that  picture  and  identified 
the  teddy  bear  ae  a  rat.  Why?  Because  In 
the  homes  where  they  lived  rats  are  what 
they  see,  not  teddy  beers.    We're  trying  to 
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work  for  an  America  wbere  no  child  4  years 
or  5  years  old,  whether  he's  black  oi'  white, 
whether  he's  a  Mexican  child  or  Puerto  RIcan 
cblld,  or  an  Appalachian  hlllWlly  cblld  wlU 
look  at  a  teddy  bear  and  say,  that's  a  rat. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  IN  MARYLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  jentle- 
man  from  Maryland  is  recogni2;ed  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  spent  some  time  In 
Pakistan  tells  about  a  camping  trip  he 
made  with  his  family  to  a  Himalayan 
glacier.  He  speaks  eloquently  about  the 
incredible  beauty  of  those  fabulous 
mountains,  but  his  wife  speaks  eviin  more 
eloquently  about  the  two  guides  and  10 
bearers  who  accompanied  them  to  set 
up  tents,  cook,  pack  up  and  so  forth. 

I  cannot  really  claim  that  Maryland 
can  match  the  Himalayas,  much  less 
provide  troops  of  camp  bearers,  but  our 
State  does  offer  some  unusually  fine  rec- 
reational opportunities,  some  of  which 
are  State  operations  and  many  of  which 
are  part  of  our  Federal  national  parks 
system. 

The  erreat  geographic  variety  in  our 
State  is  matched  by  the  different  kinds 
of  areas  which  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice maintains  in  Maryland.  Among 
them  are  Antietam  National  Battlefield 
Site:  Catoctln  Mountain  Park;  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal — a  national  mon- 
ument; the  Fort  McHenry  National 
Monimaent  and  Historic  Shrine;  Fort 
Washington ;  Hampton  National  Historic 
Site;  part  of  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Monument,  the  rest  of  which  lies  in 
neighboring  West  Virginia ;  several  areas 
maintained  by  the  Park  Service's  Na- 
tional Capital  Region;  and,  probably  the 
most  publicized  in  recent  years,  the  new 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 

Assateague  will  eventually  be  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  plajrgrounds,  but  at 
the  moment  we  are  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  acquiring  all  the  land  that  is 
needed.  The  island  Is  a  sand  reef  about 
33  miles  long,  part  of  it  in  neighboring 
Virginia,  and  is  the  largest  undeveloped 
seashore  left  between  Cape  Hatteras, 
N.C..  and  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  I  cospon- 
sored  the  legislation  which  established 
it  as  a  national  seashore. 

Of  all  the  national  park  areas  In  Mary- 
land, the  one  offering  the  largest  number 
of  accommodations  is  Qreenbelt  Park. 
one  of  the  sites  maintained  by  the  Park 
Service's  National  Capital  Region,  con- 
veniently located  midway  between  Mary- 
land's two  big  population  centers. 
Greenbelt  Park  is  in  a  natural  woodland 
setting  of  rolling  hills  and  offers  186  well- 
organized  campgrounds  with  well-defined 
roads  and  parking  spaces,  drinking  wa- 
ter and  sanitary  facilities;  each  csunp- 
site  has  a  fireplace,  tables,  and  benches, 
Greenbelt  also  has  50  campsites  with 
minimum  facilities — generally  basic  for 
those  who  like  to  rough  It. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  near- 
ly 185  miles  long  from  Georgetown  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Cumberland. 
Md.,  offers  many  attractions  to  a  family 


In  search  of  "fun  In  the  outdoors.  In 
addition,  a  campsite  at  Antietam  Creek 
and  at  McCoys  Ferry,  and  at  nine  other 
locations,  there  are  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  the  hiker,  the  fisherman,  and 
the  bicycle  rider;  canoes  and  boats  may 
be  rented  at  several  locations;  and  there 
are  the  old-time,  mule-drawn  barge 
trips  from  Georgetown  to  Brookmont,  a 
2V2-hour  sunUner's  outinc,  accompanied 
by  a  park  histcrian  who  tells  the  story  of 
the  canal,  now  130  years  old. 

If  one  prefers  mountain  scenery,  Ca- 
toctln Mountain  Park  covers  nearly  5,800 
acres  of  Appalachian  upland,  with  op- 
portunities f  of  fishing,  hiking,  and  camp- 
ing at  50  sites  near  Owens  Creek. 

One  may  fiad  these  locations  crowded 
now.  and  we  can  look  for  more  crowd- 
ing in  the  future  as  the  population  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  E>eople  become  more 
recreation  nrfnded.  To  insure  that 
there  will  be  more  Federal  and  State  and 
local  park  arets  in  the  years  ahead,  Con- 
gress in  1964  approved  President  John- 
son's proposal  for  a  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  The  fund  is  financed 
through  motorboat  fuel  taxes,  sales  of 
surplus  Federnl  property,  and  entry  fees 
at  the  areas  I  have  mentioned  and  at 
almost  7,000  other  recreation,  picnic,  and 
camping  areas  across  tlie  country. 
Forty  percent  of  the  fund  goes  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  acquire 
areas  like  Aasatea^oie  Island;  the  re- 
maining 60  percent  goes  to  the  States  on 
a  matching  besis  to  help  them  acquire 
and  develop  tiheir  own  park  and  recre- 
ation systems  on  the  basis  of  a  statewide 
plan  which  takes  into  account  the  needs 
of  local  communities  as  well. 

Maryland  qualified  2  months  ago  for 
participation  In  this  matcliing  program. 
It  is  eligible  for  nearly  $1.6  million  in 
Federal  funds  already  appropriated,  and 
many  millions  more  in  future  years. 
One  of  the  first  items  will  be  to  acquire 
134  acres  adjoining  Sandy  Point  State 
Park  to  make  room  for  the  increasing 
numiber  of  visitors  there. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
gives  us  a  chance  to  acquire  some  pre- 
cious undeveiloped  land  before  it  Is 
swallowed  up. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  >  :  > 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  September  6  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  businaes. 

Mr.  O'KoNEKi,  for  September  6  and 
the  balance  otf  the  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  acoount  of  personal  injury. 

Mr.  OxTiNOER,  for  today,  on  account 
of  to  place  in  nomination  at  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Convention  the 
name  of  the  next  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  jYank  D.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  CooleT  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bogcs),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rumsfeld)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  todaj". 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 8. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacGregor,  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  8. 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sickles  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Callan),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  iii- 
clude  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  to  insert  ex- 
traneous material  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  on  House  Resolution  993. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rumsfeld)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Morse. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Callan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Puget 
Sound  Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma.  Wash  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ror,o 
Oskey:    to  the  Committee  on  the  .JudlcKiiy. 

S.  2973.  An  act  to  permit  Edward  C.  Bower 
to  serve  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining  U  S. 
citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

S.  3433.  An  act  to  make  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  steal,  embezzle,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully take  property  from  a  pipeline,  and  :  r 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3675.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  Uie 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  tr.e 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afta.rs. 

S.J  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  prov.de 
for  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  overhead  e:ec- 
tric  transmission  lines  and  towers  upon 
scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community  plan- 
ning, property  values,  and  real  estate  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  tlie  following  titles: 

S.  1684.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
;.ind  in  Marengo  County,  Ala.; 

.S.  2366.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
01  the  act  of  January  21,  1929  (45  Stat.  1001 ) , 
3s  .imended; 

S.  3354.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assist- 
ance loans  to  Indian  tribes; 

S  3576.  An  act  to  amend  section  2241  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corptis  by  persons  in 
custody  under  Judgments  and  sentences  of 
State  courtji;  and 

S  J.  Res  178.  Joint  resolution  to  delete  the 
interest  rate  limitation  on  debentures  issued 
to  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  September  8,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2713.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary'  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  text  of  ILO 
recommendation  concerning  employ- 
ment policy,  pursuant  to  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  iH. 
Doc,  No.  498  > ,  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  15358.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  incorporating  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  their  accounts:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2009).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  16557.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  refund  of  certain  unearned 
premiums  on  policies  of  national  service  life 
insurance  to  former  members  of  the  orga- 
nized military  forces  of  the  Gtovemment  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  and  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  that  certain  payments  under  that 
title  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  2  Philip- 
pine pesoe  for  each  dollar  authorized;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2010).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGtre  of  Texas:  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans'    Affairs.       H.R.     17488.       A     bill     to 


amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  Increase  the  rates  of  pension  payable 
to  certain  veterans  and  their  widows,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2011 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  H  Res. 
1013.  Resolution  creating  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  (Rept.  No 
20121.     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  WILLI.S;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  16491.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
Sivstem  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce I  Rept.  No.  2013).  Referred  to  the 
Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  H  Res.  968.  Resolution  to  grant  ad- 
ditional travel  autiiorlty  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  (Rept  No.  2014  i .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  H.  Ref .  969.  Resolution  to  grant  ad- 
ditional travel  authority  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  (Rept.  No.  2015).  Referred 
to  llie  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.'^e  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R   17552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
nonprofit  medical  research  Institutions;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   DULSKI: 
H  R   17553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
nonprofit   medical   research    institutions:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  17554.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States   Code   so    as    to    increase    the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
By  Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  : 
H  R.  17555    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code   so    as    to    increase    the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FUQUA: 
H  R.  17556.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Federal 
Deposit   Insurance   Act   and   title   IV   of   the 
National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of    Insurance    applicable    to    bank    deposits 
and  savings  and  loan  accounts  to  $20,000; 
to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and    Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr    HOLIFIELD  i  bv  request)  : 
H.R   17557.     A  bill  to  amend  the  EURATOM 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  the 
Joint    Committee   on   Atomic   Energv. 

H  R  17558.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-428  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear 
power-desalilng  project,  and  appropriations 
therefor,  in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  17559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Band  and 
Pillager  and  Lake  WInnibigoshish  B.inds  of 
Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  No.  18-B  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  17560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  Insurance  applicable  to  bank  deposits 
and  savings  and  loan  accounts  to  $20,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  MORGAN; 
HR   17561.     A    bill    to    exclude    from    in- 
come  certain   reimbursed   moving   expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  MXJRPHT  of  New  York: 
H  R.    i7562    A   bill   to   prohibit   misu-^e   or 
exportation  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  instances  and  to  prohibit  public 
display  of  the  flag  of  a  foreign  government 
eiigaglng  the  United  States  in  war  or  armed 
conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  ilic  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   POWELL 
HR   17563    A    bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  C(xie  of   1&54  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  ex-penst&  in- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institution;;  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  17564    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 
to   reliev:;   domeKiic    induftrles    iind    worViers 
injured  by  increased  imports  from  low-wage 
areas;   to  the  Ccmmittee   on  Educiitlon    and 
Labor. 

H.R.  :i7565.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increaje  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  17566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
conie  tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Comniittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H  R.  17567  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  refpect  to  tlie 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  FINDLEY : 
H  R.  17568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  lor  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  17569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel:  to 
the  Comn-iittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HR.  17570.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  .Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  regulate,  in  the  interest  of  safety  para- 
chute Jumps  made  from  aircraft  lor  sport 
or  for  monetary  consideration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   LONG  of  Maryland  : 
HR.  17571,  A  bill  to  suspend  the  income 
tax  investment,  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Nleans. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H  R.  17572.  A   bill   to  establish   a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses;    to  the  Committee  on   Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr  MORRIS: 
H.R.  17573.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  require  that, 
the  public  interest  of  the  areas  to  be  served 
be  the  sole  consideration  In  the  allocation 
of  certain  facilities  pursuant  to  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN; 

H.R.  17574.  A   bill    to  require   Members  of 

Congress  and  their  spouses,  and  certain  other 

officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States. 

to  file  statements  disclosing  the  amoutit  and 
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sources  of  their  Incomea,  the  value  o)  tbelr 
assets,  and  their  dealings  In  securities  and 
conunodltles;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  17675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Ck)ntrol  Act  In  order  to  es- 
tablish an  Incentive  award  program  for  in- 
dusrtriea.  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  States  which  demonstrate  ex- 
cellence in  waste  treatment  and  pollution 
abatement  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HORTON; 

H.R.  17576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
certain  research  grants  for  prevention  cf  in- 
dustrial water  pollution;  to  the  Comnriittee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois : 

H.J.  Res.  1299.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each 
year  as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  aAYIiDR: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  10#0.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  senoe  of  Congress  with  rsspect 
to  invoking  the  rlfhts  of  article  XX\m  of 
the  General  Agreei«ent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MacOREGOR  : 

H.  Res.  1015.  Resclutlon  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  Bouse  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  areiis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R  17577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o£  Fran- 
cesco Scalice:  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  . 

H.R.  17578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Panagtotakopoulon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  i 


By  Mr.  CLKVELAND: 
■H.R.  17579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soterlos 
J.   Bougas  and  his  wife.  Evangeline  Bougas; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H  R.  17580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ted  Yap; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON; 
H  R   17581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
J.  Repp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H  R.  17582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pas- 
cual    B.    Herrera;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  17583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  H. 
Kates;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H  R.  17584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruby  G. 
C.irmichi-.cl;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  17585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GuU- 
lermo  and  Alelda  Portuondo;  to  the  Com- 
iTiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Where  To  Find  the  InaueotiaU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
study  of  where  to  And  "small  community 
livfluentials" — persons  who  can  cause 
things  to  happen  or  keep  things  from 
happening  in  the  community.  The  study 
was  conducted  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  Ohio  in  18  Ohio  communities 
with  centers  of  population  under  10,000. 
Only  influentials  who  were  males,  35 
years  of  age  or  older  and  with  annual 
family  incomes  of  $10,000  were  included 
in  the  analysis. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  election  year, 
I  thought  my  colleagues  might  find  it 
Interesting  to  know  where  to  find  these 
influentials. 

According  to  the  study,  the  percentage 
of  Influentials  holding  membership  in 
the  selected  formal  organizations  was  as 
follows : 

Percent  of  influentials  who  belong 
Organizations 
Civic: 

Chamber  of  Commerce 73.9 

Rotary   45.8 

Lions    19,7 

Kiwanis 40.0 

Fraternal : 

Masons    58.8 

Elks    36  4 

Eagles    20.2 

Veterans : 

American    Legion 42.9 

Veterans    of   Foreign    Wars 16.  3 

The  socicdogists  felt  that  participation 
as  a  member  of  an  organlzaticm  provides 
a  better  indicator  of  personal  contact 
than    simply    membership.    Therefore, 


the  following  tattle  of  the  percentage  of 
regular  meetinfrB  the  influentials  at- 
tended during  tlje  pats  12  months  was 
compiled: 
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sitioa  that  businessmen  exert  predomi- 
nant influence  in  community  decisio:i- 
mnking. 

The  surveyors  also  conclude  thru 
where  many  formal  organizations  are 
not  viable  there  Is  a  great  likelihood  of 
decisions  being  made  and  implemented 
through  one  or  more  ir\formal  group.s. 
In  these  small  communities  informal 
groups  probably  play  more  important 
roles  than  similar  groups  In  urban  cen- 
ters. 

The  study  concludes: 

On  the  basis  of  these  data  I  agree  with 
another  sociologist's  conclusions  that  direct 
influence  of  formal,  voluntary  associations 
does  not  touch  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  effectiveness  of  resource  devel- 
opment and  other  work  will  be  related  to  the 
meshing  of  the  minority  of  active  members 
in  formal  organizations  and  the  uiiUf-rivii"' 
network  of  Informal  grovips. 


In  addition,  thp  study  Included  a  table 
of  the  results  when  the  influentials  were 
asked  to  rank  the  three  organizations 
which  are  the  mast  important  to  them  in 
terms  of  personal  satisfaction.  The 
table  is  as  follows: 

t  n  percent] 


Continental  Performs  Well 
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In  drawing  conclusions,  the  sociolo- 
gists state  that  the  studies  indicate  an 
across-the-board,  weak,  formal,  organi- 
zational structure  in  the  communities,  as 
reported  by  Influentials.  The  findings 
do  give  support,  however,  to  the  propo- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Continental  Airlines,  one  of  the 
carriers  not  shut  down  by  the  recent  air- 
lines strike,  serves  Colorado  and  my  dis- 
ti-ict,  Denver.  I  think  it  only  fitting  that 
it  be  told  how.  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Bob  Six,  Continental's  president  and 
my  longtime  friend,  this  airline  met  the 
great  challenge  posed  by  the  strike  and 
provided  invaluable  service  to  the  public 
The  tremendous  sustained  performance 
by  Continental  Airlines  during  the  recent 
43-day  strike  against  five  major  carriers 
came  as  no  surprise  to  Coloradans,  for  we 
have  known  Continental  since  1937. 


Septemher  7,  1966 

Tliftt  was  the  year  Continental  changed 
its  name  from  Southwest  Division,  Var- 
ney  Speed  Lines,  ajid  moved  to  Denver 
from  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  relationship  has 
been  a  fine  and  prosperous  one  over  the 
vears,  and  ContinentEil's  efforts  during 
the  strike  in  behalf  of  Colorado's  travel- 
ing public  have  served  to  strengthen  that 
relationship  even  more. 

With  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic service  shut  down,  travelers 
turned  to  the  nonstruck  carriers  in  the 
hope  that  somehow  they  could  take  up 
the  sl£u:k.  For  Continental  employees, 
this  meant  long  hours  and  few  days  off. 
It  meant  eating  lunch  at  their  desks  or 
literally  on  the  run.  It  meant  filling  im- 
possible requests  on  absurdly  short  notice. 

Long  lines  at  the  Continental  ticket 
counter  at  Denver's  new  Stapleton  In- 
ternational Airport  Terminal  Building 
seemed  to  get  even  longer  rather  than 
shorter  as  a  never-ending  stream  of 
hopeful  travelers  poured  In  through  the 
doors,  and  similarly  hectic  circumstances 
prevailed  throughout  Continental's  sys- 
tem. 

The  standby  areas  were  filled  with 
would-be  passengers  at  nearly  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night.  They  often  had  to 
wait  many  hours  to  get  aboard  a  fight, 
but  they  were  accommodated  and  those 
who  had  to  wait  long  periods  of  time  were 
aided  in  every  v.'s.y  possible  by  Conti- 
nental persormel. 

It  is  not  i>ossible  here  to  quote  many  of 
of  the  fine  comments  naade,  but  the  re- 
current theme  in  letter  after  letter  has 
been  one  of  tribute  to  the  patience  and 
understanding  of  Continental  employees 
in  dealing  with  passengers'  problems 
during  very  trying  times. 

Those  who  have  seen  any  of  Con- 
tinental's recent  advertising  are  aware 
that  the  central  theme  is  "Come  travel 
with  us  and  feel  the  difference  pride 
makes."  The  slogan  reflects  the  com- 
pany's beUef  that  its  employees  have  a 
high  degree  of  esprit  de  corps — that  they 
take  pride  In  doing  the  best  job  they 
possibly  can.  I  think  Continental's  per- 
formance during  the  airline  strike  proves 
the  truth  of  that  belief. 
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Matsachatetts  Minateman  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  just  launched  the 
Massachusetts  Minuteman  program,  a 
project  designed  to  alert  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  the  unique  heritage 
and  attractions  of  our  Sate. 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  initiated  the  project 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  will  serve  as 
chairman. 

The  program  was  begun  on  August  39 
in  historic  Concord.  Under  unanimous 
CXn 1388 — Part   16 


consent   I   include    in   the    Record    the 
charter  of  the  new  group,  and  the  re- 
marks    of     Senator     Saltonstall     and 
Governor  Volpe: 
Proposh)    Chabte«    or   the    Massachusetts 

MiNUTEMEK 

Tlie  Massachusetts  Minutemen.  duly  char- 
tered by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts on  this  —  of  Nineteen  hundred 

and  Sixty-slx  shall  endeavor: 

1.  To  Inspire  all  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth with  an  Increased  pride  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  to  encourage  their  participa- 
tion with  renewed  spirit  In  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  state. 

2.  To  promote  the  welfare  of  Massachu- 
setts by  persuading  Its  citizens  and  industries 
to  support  a  voice  and  action  program 
disseminating  favorable  information  about 
the  Commonwealth  to  those  within  and  be- 
yond Its  borders,  particularly  the  role  of 
Massachusetts  as  an  educational,  medical  and 
scientific  world  capital  and  the  consequent 
social  advantage  to  its  citizens. 

3.  To  promote  and  develop  tourism  and 
travel  within  the  Commonwealth  by  spread- 
ing knowledge  of  its  physical  beauties,  of  its 
mountains,  lakes  and  seashores  and,  simul- 
taneously, by  keeping  alive  the  memories  of 
its  historic  past  while  striving  to  make  it 
year  after  year  a  more  attractive  place  to 
stay. 

4.  To  promulgate,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally the  facts  about  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  Massachusetts  Industry;  the  excep- 
tional ability,  versatility  and  stability  of 
Massachusetts  workers;  the  unequalled  re- 
search facilities  available  to  Massachusetts 
industry  and  the  consequent  competitive 
position   of   Massachusetts  business. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  is  open  to  all  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

OBCANIZATION 

The  Massachusetts  Minutemen  sh'all  be 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  shall 
perpetuate  Itself.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  select  all  officers  and  hire  all  em- 
ployees. 

Tlie  officers  shall  be  the  chalrmtin  and  as 
many  honorary  chairmen  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

Three  vice  chairmen  shall  serve  as  fol- 
lows (1)  an  Internal  vice-chairman  to  de- 
velop and  execute  Minutemen  program  with- 
in Massachusetts  (2)  an  external  vice  chair- 
man to  promote  Massachusetts  beyond  the 
State  borders  and  (3)  a  financial  vice  chair- 
man to  organize  and  supervise  the  funds  re- 
quired for  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  organization. 

An  executive  director  shall  be  hired  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  a  salary  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board.  He  shall  oversee  and 
manage  the  dally  operations  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Minutemen.  He  shall  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  other  employees 
as  needed. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  officers  and  three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  appointed  by  the  Chairman. 

PROMOTION 

Tlie  volunteer  communication  organiza- 
tions of  Massachusetts  shaU  be  invited  to 
assist  the  Massachusetts  Minutemen  pro- 
gram in  Its  public  relations  and  promotional 
efforts.  The  presidents  of  the  Boston,  Wor- 
cester and  Springfield  advertising  clubs, 
serving  ex-offlclo  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Its  executive  committee,  shall  counsel 
the  Massachusetts  Minutemen  on  activities 
In  and  affecting  their  regions  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Statemekt  oi  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
ON  Acceptance  or  Chaiemansrip  or  Min- 
utemen Program 

Massachusetts'  history  Is  the  story  of 
America.  Plymouth  Rock,  Oonoord.  Lexing- 
ton. BtmJcer  Hill,  are  names  every  school 
child  knows.  The  early  coxirs*  of  Amer'  ;an 
history  can  be  found  right  here  in  our  home 
state  of  Massachusetts.  Our  national  gov- 
ernment several  years  ago  designated  the 
road  the  British  took  to  Concord  as  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
house  in  Salem  where  the  witches  were  tried, 
the  natlonnl  shrine  on  Dorchester  Heights,  all 
these  are  reminders  of  our  early  history. 

I  am  glad  that  Governor  Volpe  has  asked 
me  to  rerve  as  Chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Minutemen  Program.  I  congrattilate 
him  for  sponsoring  this  imaginative  project 
to  let  the  people  of  our  country  know  the 
unique  contribution  which  our  Common- 
weaJth  has  made  and  continues  to  make  to 
our  nation. 

Every  American  who  wants  to  understand 
this  nation's  beginnings  and  its  growth  must 
visit  Massachusetts,  for  here  he  will  find 
visible  monuments  of  every  period  of  his 
country's  trials  and  greatness.  It  was  in 
Cambridge  that  Washington  took  command 
of  our  revolutionary  forces  as  he  stood  un- 
der the  great  elm.  Prom  Salem,  Nantucket. 
New  Bedford,  and  our  other  ports,  our  ships 
went  forth  to  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  and  the  oil  to  keep  the  world's  lamps 
burning.  Culonel  Shaw's  monument  In  front 
of  our  State  House  commemorates  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  Civil  War.  The  Yankee 
Division  of  Massachusetts'  boys  was  one  of 
the  first  divisions  to  go  to  Europe  In  World 
War  I.  What  Slher  state  has  been  so  closely 
.associated  with  every  vital  movement  of  our 
history? 

But  Massachusetts  continues  to  be  vital. 
We  believe  quite  rightly  that  we  lead  our 
country  In  the  fields  of  education,  participa- 
tion in  medical  science,  advances  in  the  elec- 
tronics Industry,  besides  many  cultural  pur- 
suits. This  spirit  today  Is  as  strong  as  our 
revolutionary  leadership.  So  this  makes 
Massachusetts  a  unique  place  to  live.  work, 
and  to  visit. 

Our  past,  present,  and  future  are  based  in 
a  land  of  scenic  beauty  resting  between  the 
broad  swetp  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
provides  the  beautiful  beach  of  our  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  and  our  lovely  Berkshire 
hills.  We  v.ant  our  friends  In  other  states 
and  nations  to  come  and  see  for  themselves 
how  we  have  Industrialized  our  state,  how 
we  have  preserved  and  beautified  our  na- 
tional resources.  We  want  people  to  see  for 
themselves  how  we  have  developed  and  built 
our  industries,  upon  the  waterpower  from  the 
rivers  and  the  advances  that  electronics  and 
other  sciences  have  been  made  possible. 

Perhaps  we  who  live  here  take  all  this  f^r 
gr.-inted.  So  1  am  happy  to  accept  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Minutemen  organization,  and 
I  a,sk  every  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth 
i-o  Join  me  in  this  eilort  to  make  known  the 
unique  advajiges  of  our  state  to  every  Ameri- 
can and  to  our  friends  abroad 


Statement  by  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  on  the 
Acceptance  bt  U.S.  Senatok  Le^'erftt 
Saltonstall  or  the  Chairmanship  or  the 
Massachusetts  MiNurtMiN  Procbam 

Tlie  f>eople  of  the  Commonwealth  are,  in- 
deed, fortunate  that  Senator  LEV£3u:rT 
Saltonstall.  resi>ected  by  all  of  us  for  his 
years  of  devotion  and  service  to  Massachu- 
setts, has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Massachusetts  Minutemen   organisation. 

This  Is  an  exciting  and  Imaginative  pro- 
gram. No  other  effort  in  the  part.  In  my 
estimation,    has    possessed    greater    potential 
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to  promote  the  tourist  and  Industrial  ad- 
vantages of  Maasacbusetta  than  tbis  event- 
ful program  we  are  launching  at  this  truly 
historic  site  today. 

Certainly,  we  all  will  agree,  I  am  confident, 
that  no  gentleman  In  the  Commonwealth  Is 
more  suited  to  assume  the  leadership  of  this 
stirring  and  magnificent  program  than  Sen- 
ator Saltonstalx. 

How  fortunate  we  are  that  the  Senator 
baa  volunteered  to  spearhead  this  most 
ambitious  "boost  lAassachusetts"  campaign 
In  the  history  of  this  enduring  Common- 
wealth. 

To  carry  out  this  massive  and  compveben- 
Blve  campaign.  Senator  Sax-tonstau,  will 
direct  the  mobilization  of  an  Independent 
citizens'  promotion  group  In  cooperation 
with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance and  continuing  advice  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  Greater  Boston,  Worcester  and 
Springfield. 

As  Governor.  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Greater  Boston  and 
Its  immediate  p>ast  President,  Jack  Drummey. 
for  their  proposed  organizational  plan  for 
the  Mlnutemen  Program. 

The  tourist  and  industrial  assets  and  ad- 
vantages of  Massachusetts  are  second  to 
none.  But  we  nee<J  to  Inform  our  fellow 
Americans  and  our  friends  abroad  about 
these  wonderful  facts. 

In  this  promotional  effort,  we  need  20th 
Century  Mlnutemen  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Commonwealth,  much  in  the 
manner  of  our  forebears  who  rallied  to 
preserve  our  freedom  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  at  Concord  and  Lexington. 

Our  citizens  surely  are  most  grateful  that 
Senator  Saltomstall  has  decided  that  he  will 
keep  busy  after  his  retirement  from  public 
office  and  that  bis  very  first  business  will  be. 
as  always,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  loves  so  deeply  and  has 
served  so  well. 

No  man  Is  better  equipped  than  he — by 
personal  ability,  solid  experience,  and  \inl- 
versal  respect — to  undertake  the  direction  of 
this  eventful  program  which  is  designed  to 
enroll  thousands  of  our  private  citizens. 
service  organizations,  and  Industries  and 
labor  groups  In  an  Inspired  and  effective 
effort  to  promote  Massachusetts. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth, I  extend  my  heartiest  and  sincerest 
thanks  to  the  senior  senator  for  his  willing- 
ness to  shoulder  this  new  and  significant 
assignment. 

My  very  best  to  you,  Lev.  As  always.  I 
pledge  you  every  assistance  and  all  support. 


Let's  CoBtcrre  Onr  Prime  Land  Resoarces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  exorcised 
about  air  and  water  pollution.  They 
make  appealing  and  compelling  speeches 
about  conserving  natural  resources. 

Land  Is  a  valuable  resource  which  also 
is  being  polluted.  Not  only  is  land  being 
polluted,  it  is  being  destroyed  In  many 
places.  Many  conservationists  will  leap 
to  the  defense  of  rivers,  open  spaces,  his- 
torical sites,  outside  walls  of  capitols, 
trees,  and  canyons.    But  land,  particu- 


larly productiTe  agricultural  land.  Is  one 
of  our  most  essential  resources. 

I  urge  some  of  the  bona  flde  conserva- 
tionists to  give  some  thought  to  the  con- 
servation of  prime  agricultural  land. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  375  acres  of 
California  farmland,  some  of  it  the  most 
productive  land  in  the  world,  goes  under 
the  blade  of  the  bulldozer.  At  this  rate 
of  140,000  acres  a  year,  we  will  lose  2 
million  acres  cf  food  producing  land  by 
1980. 

Only  half  of  California's  land  is  avail- 
able for  development  for  farms,  industry 
or  housing — the  rest  is  owned  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governments. 

Nearly  8  million  acres  of  California 
farmland  is  irrigated.  This  is  one-quar- 
ter of  all  the  irrigated  acreage  in  the 
United  States, 

The  handling,  processing,  and  mar- 
keting of  California  farm  products  con- 
tribute over  $9  billion  a  year  to  the 
State's  economy. 

California  farmers  invest  more  capital 
per  full-time  employee  than  industry  in 
general. 

California  farmers  paid  $207.6  million 
in  taxes  on  farm  property  in  1964. 

For  every  10  people  employed  in  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  26  are  employed  in 
closely  related  industries  such  as  proc- 
essing, canning,  preserving,  packaging, 
transporting,  storing  and  selling  of  agri- 
cultural products.  These  industries  in 
turn  generate  still  more  jobs,  most  of 
them  in  urban  areas. 

California  financial  institutions  loaned 
$734  million  to  California  farmers  in  one 
year,  including  $560  million  in  produc- 
tion loans  and  $174  million  in  farm 
mortgages. 

Pumping  and  irrigation  systems  on 
California  farms  use  more  th&n  enough 
electricity  in  a  year  to  supply  the  cities 
of  San  Francifico  and  Sacramento  com- 
bined for  a  year. 

Nearly  3,000  manufacturing  plants 
process  food  and  kindred  products  in 
California. 

California  produces  more  than  200 
commercial  crops  and  farm  commod- 
ities— more  tlian  any  other  State— and 
leads  all  States  In  41  of  these  and  ranks 
second  in  9  others. 

Eight  of  the  top  ten  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  the  united  States,  in  terms  of 
value  of  all  farm  products  sold,  are  In 
California. 

■With  the  enormous  influx  of  people 
Into  California,  conservation  of  prime 
agricultural  land  is  crucial.  Otherwise 
people  may  overrun  and  destroy  their 
very  means  of  sustenance. 


Eloy   Alfaro   Grand  Cross   Presented   to 
Congressman  Ottinger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

Op  Nrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdty.  Sevtember  7.  1966 

Mr.  'WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
areat  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


my  colleagues  a  decoration  ceremony  at 
which  a  fellow  Member  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  received 
the  highest  honor  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  In- 
ternational Foundation  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing service  to  his  country,  his  State, 
and  his  district. 

Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem,  American  pro- 
vost of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foimdatlon  and  professor  of  economics 
at  Philathea  College,  London,  Ontario 
Canada,  made  the  presentation  address: 

Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Americans.  'We  are 
gathered  here  this  morning  in  testimony  ol 
our  faith  in  the  Ideals  of  American  dem.x- 
racy,  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  universal 
education  as  the  bulwark  of  these  Ideals,  and 
because  of  our  confidence  in  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  i>eoples  of  the  Weetern  Hemisphere 
as  a  keystone  to  the  preservation  of  world 
peace. 

You,  Congressman  Ottinger,  have  been 
unanimously  voted  the  highest  honor  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation  m 
recognition  of  your  outstanding  service  to 
your  nation  and  your  state,  and  in  further 
recognition  of  your  service  to  mankind. 

This  Foundation,  named  after  the  solciier, 
patriot,  statesman,  martyT  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  Ecxiador,  seeks  to  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  Justice,  truth  and  fellow.ship 
among  peoples  and  nations,  and  serves  to 
promote  the  ideals  for  which  General  Alfaro 
devoted  and  laid  down  his  life. 

Wherever  there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  General  Alf.iro 
was  the  dedicated  leader  who  sought  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  he 
sowed  the  seeds  of  Pan  American  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  1907  when  he 
called  a  peace  conference  in  Mexico  Ciiv— 
in  which  the  United  States  participated  — 
for  welding  the  Americas  together. 

Among  the  elite  and  select  group  ol 
of  United  States  citizens  who  have  been 
honored  In  the  past  v^ith  the  Eloy  AUrtro 
Grand  Cross  and  Diploma  are  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  late  President* 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Herbert  Hoover,  Senators  Michael  Ma.ns- 
FiELD  and  Everett  M.  Dibksen,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  ,ind 
privilege  to  call  upon  that  distinguished 
pxiblic-splrlted  statesman  and  outstanding 
humanitarian,  the  Deputy  American  Provost 
of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Found.-i- 
tlon.  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  to  carry 
out  the  dictates  of  the  Court  of  Dignitaries 
by  investing  Hon.  Richard  I.,.  Ottinger  with 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

Following  the  presentation.  Congress- 
man Ottinger  made  the  following  speech 
of  acceptance : 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Bayern.  Dr.  Willner  and 
fellow  Americans,  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  this  morning  and 
by  the  gracious  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  American  Pro- 
vost of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion, Dr.  Bayern,  and  by  the  compliments  you 
have  all  paid  me  by  your  presence. 

I  shall  continue  to  dedicate  my  life  to  the 
public  service  and  active  and  worthwhile  en- 
deavors that  require  my  attention. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreci.i- 
tlon  for  this  great  honor  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  me  and  I  would  appreciate  It  if 
you  would  convey  my  sincere  thanks  and 
compliments  to  the  Board  of  Dignitaries  of 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 

I  shall  regard  this  award  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  debt  each  of  us  owes  to  his 
fellow  human  beings  and  endeavor  to  honor 
that  debt  at  all  times.    Thank  you  very  much 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm'R.sDAY,  Septembeb  8, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee:  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  iveak- 
„f,j — n  Corinthians  xll:  9. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  light 
of  all  that  is  true,  the  strength  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  the  glory  of  all  that  is 
beautiful,  at  the  beginning  of  another 
day  we  would  lift  our  minds  and  hearts 
unto  Thee  In  prayer,  seeking  strength 
and  wisdom  and  love  sufficient  for  our 
needs. 

Help  us  to  walk  In  the  light,  to  share 
our  strength,  and  to  build  upon  love  that 
we  may  be  ready  for  all  our  responsibil- 
ities and  equal  to  every  experience.  May 
we  always  think  clearly,  speak  confident- 
ly, and  act  courageously  and  may  the 
world  of  today  be  a  better  world  than 
the  world  of  yesterday  because  of  our 
devotion  and  our  work. 

We  pray  that  Thy  spirit  may  enter 
the  hearts  of  all  oiu:  people,  that  they 
and  we  may  be  delivered  from  all  malice 
and  all  hatred,  and  may  be  led  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  Thee.  Upon  our  majority  leader 
and  upon  all  who  are  sick  lay  Thou  Thy 
hand  in  healing  and  blessing. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


title.  In  which  the  concuirence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3695.  An  act  to  amend  the  SnuiU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

COMMITTEE    ON   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations have  until  midnight,  Friday. 
September  9,  1966,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  military 
constiuction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
'ure  on  leasehold  interests  in  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes;   and 

S  2747.  An  act  to  authorize  conclusion  of 
sii  Mgreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  measures 
for  solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  salinity 
problem. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15750 1  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  otlier  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
nattee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
\otes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  cS.  254  > 
esititled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal 
reclamation  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 


port  back  to  the  House  with  recommen- 
dations which  would  correct  this  blatant 
usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  and 
powei-s  of  Congress  and  the  liberty  of 
the  American  people. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPE.\KER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON  SEPTEM- 
BER 15 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order  at  any  time  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 15.  1966,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare a  recess  for  the  purpmse  of  receiv- 
ing in  joint  meeting  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT 
INCITING   RIOTS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to 
the  public  press,  Stokely  Carmichael  was 
in  Atlanta  inciting  a  riot  down  there.  He 
was  also  in  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the 
riots  there.  If  there  is  a  law  that  pre- 
vents somebody  from  crossing  Interstate 
lines  to  incite  riots,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  Attorney  General  enforced  it.  If 
there  is  not  any  such  law  that  he  can  use. 
it  is  time  he  comes  to  the  Congre.«is  and 
asks  for  one.  This  Carmichael  and  the 
rest  of  his  anarchist  group  belong  behind 
bars  and  the  sooner  we  get  them  there 
th'?  bettei-  off  the  counti->-  will  be. 


A  RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  A  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tinani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  school 
guidelines  decree  handed  down  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  autocratic,  dictatorial,  and  rem- 
iniscent of  Roman  decrees  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  American 
people  never  thought  they  would  see 
such  highhanded  interference  in  educa- 
tion at  the  local  level  by  a  Federal  of- 
ficial. 

The  right  to  manage  and  operate  our 
schools  must  be  returned  to  the  local  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  dedicated  and 
trained  in  the  cause  of  education.  These 
guidelines  are  creating  chaos  in  local 
communities  already  struggling  with  the 
complex  problems  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  which  would  authorize  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the 
House  to  investigate  the  ill  effects  of 
this  guidelines  decree  upon  education. 
This  committee  would  investigate  the  un- 
constitutional usurpation  of  authority 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
committee  would  investigate  why  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  went  beyond 
the  intent  of  the  law  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1364.    This  committee  would  re- 


PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pope  Paul 
VI,  in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Lestek  L. 
Wolff,  has  called  peace  in  Vietnam  at- 
tainable but  it  requires  that  men  of  good 
will  'have  to  combine  their  efforts  to 
make  it  a  reahty  in  our  time." 

On  July  12,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Wolff]  placed  in  the  Con- 
CREs.sioNAL  RECORD  some  remarks  of  the 
Pope  which  were  included  in  a  statement 
issued  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  Said  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Wolff].  In  his  speech  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  has  been  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  talks 
to  resolve  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  in  this 
que.^^t  His  Holiness  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
mankind  •  •  •  I  commend  the  Pontiff's  re- 
marks on  the  Vietnam  question  to  the  care- 
ful attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  Holy 
Fathers  patient  devotion  to  peace  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  our  Nr.tion'a  leaders  not  to 
falter  in  the  vita!  task  of  bringing  a  just 
peace  to  Vietnam. 

The  Pope's  remarks,  in  part: 
With  the  worsening  of  the  situation  and 
the  terrible  prospect  of  a  possible  extension 
of  the  conflict,  the  demands  of  our  apostolic 
ministry  have  spurred  us  to  strive  in  every 
way,  even  blazing  new  trails,  that  a  solution 
may  be  sought  and  achieved  through  frank 
and  honorable  negotiations. 

Meanwhile  we  renew  to  the  heads  of  state 
and  to  all  men  of  good  will — who  have  so 
generously  and  enthusiastically  responded  to 
our  solicitude  as  universal  father  and  shep- 
herd— our  sincere  and  profour>d  gratitude, 
and  the  appeal  to  focus  their  thoughts  on  a 
ji:Et  peace  that  may  give  those  peoples  lib- 
erty, order  and  prosperity. 
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The  Pope's  letter,  signed  by  the  Vati- 
can Secretary  of  State,  Is  as  follows: 

Deaji  Mx.  Wolft:  At  the  gracious  direction 
of  Hi8  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  It  la  my  hon- 
ored duty  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
kind  letter  of  July  lath  and  the  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Record  which  you  so  thought- 
fully included  therein. 

The  Holy  Father  bids  me  thank  ycu  for 
your  endorsement  of  His  efforts  for  peace 
and  for  taking  measures  to  bring  H.s  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  your  colleagues. 
Peace  Is  attainable  but  men  of  goC/<.  will 
everywhere  have  to  combine  their  efforts  to 
make  It  a  reality  In  our  time.  His  Holiness 
Invokes  upon  you  and  your  country  an'  abun- 
dance of  heavenly  blessings  and  favors 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


The  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  has 
laerformed  an  invaluable  service  in  cor- 
responding with  the  Pope  on  a  subject 
of  fundamental  concern  to  us  aJl.  and  I 
commend  his  remarks  as  well  as  those  of 
His  Holiness  to  the  careful  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that   a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEHR.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  270] 


Albert 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Battln 
Bow 

Brademas 
Cabell 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
CoUler 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Curtln 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DuJskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Evane,  Colo. 
Evtns,  Tenn. 
Flno 
Plsher 
Fogarty 
Pulton,  Pa. 


Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gatblngg 

Gettys 

Gllllgan 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grider 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  NY. 

LaU-d 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

Iifachen 

Martin,  Ala. 

MarUn, 

MUIer 

MoeUer 

Morrison 

Mosher 


,  N.Y. 


Multer 

Murphy, 

Murray 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

O'NelU,  Ma&s. 

Ottlnger 

Pickle 

Pike 

Powell 

Resnlck 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

SchUler 

Scott 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ton 

Tupper 

Tuten 

nUman 

Van  E>eerlln 

WlUla 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Tates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  328 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS — 
AUTHORnr  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night, September  9,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
water  pollutioB  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


COMPENSATION  OF  THE  DOOR- 
KEEPER OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  2016)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  909)  relating  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ask  for  Its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  909 

Resolved.  Th»t  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law — 

(1)  the  compensation  of  the  Doorkeeper 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at 
a  gross  per  annam  rate  which  is  equal  to  the 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Clerk, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and 

(2  I  the  additipnal  .sums  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  resolution  »haU  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  trst  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  tht  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Line  4.  strike  out  "aggregate"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "gross  per  annum". 

Line  5.  immediately  following  the  word 
"and"  insert  tha  word  "of". 

Beginning  or»  line  10  and  continuing 
through  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  all  lan- 
guage following  the  word  "effective"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "as  of  July  1,  1966." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TEMPORARY  INTEREST  RATE 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PATMAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Houae  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14026 1  to  pro- 
hibit insured  banks  from  issuing  nego- 
tiable Interest^bearing  or  discounted 
notes,  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COSCMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  14026, 
with  Mr.  BoLANp  in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN,    When  the  Com- 

mittee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 

read  through  section  1  of  the  commlttep 

substitute  ending  on  line  25,  page  3. 

AMENDMENT   OfTERED    BY    MR.    MINISH 

Mr.  MINISH.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofier 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Minish:  On 
page  2.,,Btrlke  lines  6  through  15  and  Insert: 

"TFMPOP.ARY    CEULING 

"Section  1.   (a)    Prtor  to  August  1,  1967,  no 
insured  bank  may". 
On    page    2,    line    22,    strike    "less    than 

$100,000'. 

On  page  3.  line  17,  redesignate  subsection 
(CI   as  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUI 
state  it. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  procedures  will  be  for 
the  Minish  amendment  to  be  consideied 
and  after  the  Minish  amendment  is  di.?- 
povsed  of  then  I  will  offer  a  substitute  and 
it  is  my  understanding  I  will  be  recog- 
nized immediately  after  the  amendme;u 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  that  sub- 
stitute. Is  that  the  correct  parliame::- 
tary  situation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Recognition,  of 
course,  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Chair,  but  the  Chair  will  protect  the 
gentleman's  rights. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  NHNISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  to  place  a  4'.;- 
percent  rate  ceiling  across-the-board  on 
commercial  bank  time  deposits.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  knowing  full  we:: 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's amendments  limit  the  4^2 -per- 
cent rate  celling  to  those  time  deposits 
below  the  $100,000  level.  But  this  is  a 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  compromise  the  already  taut 
conditiont  of  the  American  economy. 

This  amendment  accomplishes  the  will 
of  Congress  to  roll  back  the  record  hiph- 
Interest  rates  which  have  caused  our 
citizens,  our  businesses,  and  our  Govern- 
ment to  bear  the  burden  of  unsought  and 
unneeded  Interest  rate  increases.  It  is 
both  a  symbolic  act  and  a  positive  step; 
symbolic  in  the  sense  that  it  establishes 
for  all  to  see  that  Congress  is  in  favor 
of  low-intere.st  rates,  and  a  positive  step 
in  that  It  takes  direct  action  to  lower 
the  rales  that  began  the  whole  inteiesi 
rate  war  back  on  December  6.  1965,  The 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on. 
that  date  raised  rates  payable  on  time 
accounts  37 '2  percent,  at  a  time  when 
labor  and  business  were  being  warned 
not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  increase  in  wages 
or  prices  of  3.2  percent.  It  is  most 
unusual  then  that  special  prescriptions 
can  be  applied  to  banking  when  the  rest 
of  the  economy  must  be  held  to  the  same 
3.2  percent  medicine.  Money  is  the 
working  tool  of  banking,  and  in  a  sen.'ie 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  estab- 
lished back  in  December  was  permission 
for  banks  to  raise  the  cost  of  money  so 
as  to  assure  them  the  rights  to  the  great- 
est of  profits.    I,  for  one.  do  not  believe 
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'■'^'vSl  1T«^1       °^^'  ^*'^"  °'  ""^  gentleman  has  expired.  your  purpose  to  remove  the  $100,000  lim- 
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''■'uHviH^v-H°T°',.^\'"''^'^°1,°n''.  ^^.t  ^"»^"dment  is,  it  is  an  attempt  to  remove  tificates  of  deposit  would  he  also  support 
wealthy  individual  who  has  over  $100,000  what  I  pointed  out  yesterday  and  others  an  amendment  to  place  a  maximum  in- 
to invest   readily   with   higher   rates.     I  have  pointed  out  as  a  discrimination  be-  terest  rate  ceihng  on  all  Federal  Govern- 
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It  IS  plainly  and  simply  an  attempt  to  mcnt  because  all  this  amendment  docs  our  Great  Society  programs 

placate  those  who  are  already  profiting  is  to  try  and  make  it  palatable— try  and  Mr     BROCK      We    have'  in    the    nast 

from   a   5 '2    percent   rate   level   or   even  make    it   palatable    for   us   to   set   a    4'.>  several    weeks   passed    the   Particination 

higher  when  these  5'.,  percent  CD's  are  percent  interest  rate  across  the  board.  Sale^  Act      At   that  time  T  S^ered   an 

discounted.   It  is  time  that  Congress  deal  That  is  what  we  should  not  do.    This  amendment  to  the  Participation  Sales 

with  all  savings  sectors  similarly.    If  we  amendment  only  makes  it  palatable  to  Act  which  would  limit  the  sale  of  these 

are  to  stop  these  never  ending  interest  some  people.    That  is  why  I  ask  you  to  securities  at  rates  in  excess  of  4^4  per- 

rate  increases,  why  must  we  do  it  half  vote  against  this  amendment.  cent    which  is  one-fourth  of   1  oprcpnt 

way?     Why  must  we  put  the  sock  to  most  Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  SeTh^gentler^ln's  amendment     Ha^ 

of  our  savings  public  while  the  big  cor-  gentleman  yield?  thrientleman  r^an-^ed  hi.  ^.n^.n  n,^ 

porate  accounts  go  scot  free?    It  seems  Mr.  STEPHENS.    I  yield  to  the  gen-  J'  ISi^iSat"on  sSfs  aS 

to  me  that  letting  the  big  saver,  $100,000  tieman.  Mr    MTm«;H     t  hf.o  I"  f 

and  over  account,  not  be  covered  by  the  Mr.  REUSS.     I  was  much  persuaded  have  been  made  under  the  acF 

44  percent  is  like  having  these  people  by  the  dissenting  views  of  the  gentleman  Mr       BROCK      You      onnn.Pd      mv 

exempt  from  income  tax  while  letting  the  from   Georgia    I  Mr.   Stephens  1    printed  amendment  at  that  time  aVl  recall 

small  wage  earner  bear  the  burden  of  an  on  page  21  of  the  committee  report  in  Tr    MimSH      Tha?^!;  coJrect 

income  tax.  which   he   says,   speaking   against    this  Mr' BROCK  '   You  are  then  ?n  effect 

So.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  to  ef-  $100,000  breakoff .  and  I  quote :  savinMt  is  all  ligM  "or  the  Sei al  5^^^^ 

actuate  a  rate  ceitog  that  is  the  same  it  ,s  h..rd  to  conceive  that  the  Democratic  emmcnt  to  sell  "^S  •  more  than  431^1.1 

for  everyone,   for   those   with   $100   and  Party,  which  has  stood  for  the  sm.->ii  busi-  cent  but  not  fo^  nrivate  pXrnri^pi^ 

those  with   $100,000.      The  tightening   of  "-essman.    the    consumer    and    small    saver,  Mr    MINISH       Mv  no  irinn  If  .nnlict 

the  belt  must  be  endured  by  all  not  just  ^'^"'^  sponsor  legislation  which  discrimi-  f^'  ^"^^Srf.    M>  po..ition  is  con.sist- 

those  who  are  already  bearing  the  burden  f ''^*'  '^^'''^\  «i^ese  same  people,    with  in-  ^"^,     nvnrjr     r  k.„ 

ofre'^traint      Thlsratpcpilintof4i     np,  ^"^^t  rates  at  present  high  levels,  this  legls-  Mr.  BROCK.     I   beg  your  pardon. 

c°nt    to    be    effoctile    r^nit    rovpt  'tHoLl  '''"""   ^"^'^    •"   ^"^^   ^""'"    hus.ne.sman    Ld  Mr.     MINISH.     M.v     position     Is     the 

cent   to    be    encctue    must    cover    those  small    saver— -you    shall    be    limited    to    a  same. 

who^e  influence  and  accounts  make  up  maximum   of   4V,    percent   return   on   your  Mr.    BROCK      Your    position    is    tlie 

the  largest  part  of  time  deposits.    For  savings,  but  if  you  were  a  wealthy  individual  same-I  appr«;iate  the  muleman  sav- 

"yrs'ctro?  XT:fb.LTu^uS  PercU--^^^^-''"   ^^-^  •^■°"   -^^'^   --   ^'^  ingtl..t.''i'^:mdSghted1oiTth"at"L 

-{^^^^^^^^  I   was   moved   and   perstiaded   by   the  SHo  m^^t  t!^S  .^^^  !^ 

Thi-=   amendrnpnt    !,   fnv   thp    ,,.»of»cf  gentleman.    But  now  I  am  surprised  that  coming  across  to  the  Republican  posi- 

Jd  for  Tie  Sa^it  n,!mhir       ^  *'^  "^^'^  ^'^  ^  *«*^'*  ^^«  ^^'""^'^  «'^^"^-  "°"    ^^^^    ^"^    ^^^ould    not    discriminate 

-°?°/°yiZ^|'<^^^<^/t  number.  ment.  against  the  small  buver.     This  is  what 

'ent  emfn  vieid?       ^^^•'■'"^"'  ^•'"  ^he  Mr.  STEPHENS.    But  the  gentleman  we  were  saying  in  the  Participation  SalS 

M    mmsH     T  «m  hannv  tn  .n.^^  .  0''°"''^  ''^^'^  ^"''^^^  ^"^  '^'^^  "^"^'^  ^-  2-  ^ct,  in  the  Government  Bonds  Act— all 

'hP  rii,tin^,T.^PH  PP^H      "^)     ^^;t*°  ^'  ^'  ^"'^  5  °f  ^"y  dissenting  opinion  and  across  the  board.     I  appreciate  his  sup- 

.he  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis-  he  will   see   that   taken   altogether   they  Port  of  our  position  and  I  would  appre- 

.;     •„                »,/-,!,•              ^  say  that  we  should  not  fix  interest  rates,  ciate  his  further  support. 

mpnH  t^          V,          Chan-man,  I  com-  l  say  if  we  are  going  to  fix  them,  we  Mr.  MINISH.    Mr.  Chairman  will  the 

mend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  should  not  fix  them  at  4>:3  or  5>.  percent,  gentleman  vield" 

llv   T  cnL     fT'^^T."'^"^''"'^-^'''"'""'  but  I  did  not  say  that  we  should' fix  them  Mr    BROCK.     I  vield  to  the  gentle- 

WH,J  f"P|?°''*.  "•     l^  removes  an  un-  at  either  4 '2  or  5'^  percent.    I  said  that  man  from  New  Jer.sev. 

In  thp  ;^n  ^^T'lJ'"^  ^°"  "°'''  ':0"t'^"^ed  we   should   not   discriminate   if   we   are  Mr.  MINISH.     Do'  I  correctlv  under- 

ien^fh  nnL/JlnUv?!  H^H  f^'P^^'"^^,  ^^  ^0'"^  ^  ^x  them,  but  that  we  should  stand  the  gentleman  to  mean  that  he  is 

h/n   ""^^^ jeneral  debate  yesterday,  not  fix  them.  goinir  to  support  mv  amendment' 

MiniS <I!^?nH,!,  '.f' Ak'''"'^'^'''  V^  "'^  '^^^^  '^  ^'^""^  I  ^^'^  i"  ^h^  i<?P<"t  and  Mr.  BROCK.     No,  I  did  not  sav  that 

ment  toward   lower  interest   rates,   bm  '"mS'SeuSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen-  'sS'''i£'^^'Si;^:^^'S^Z.^ 

■  i^d^tv.^n'^f.?/^'°'^^''r    a^'ainst    any  tleman's  position  on  the  floor  today  Is  against    private    enterprfse    In    eeneS 

MvCulZT^    tV'  ^h"'""''  ''?^"";  "'^'  '^^  °''''°'^'  ^^^  ^'"'^h  amendment  That  may  be  a  somewhat  broader  dis- 

sari'inTpH            •       ^^^'''"'"''^"'^''^  ^  ''^'""''^   ^^''   discrimination   between  crimination  than  that  contained  in  the 

Mr  PAT-TAN     ThP  ..„ti.^      u       ,  the  large  and  small  savers.  current  bill,  but  .still  it  is  a  discrimina- 

w^    K              ■.^^^''^""•^'"'^^^^^^°^-  Mr.  STEPHENS.     And  I   have   given  rion 

''nnn-n*'H/'"'^"      r"^    ^°    '"^"•"''■^    ^'?^  "'^'  '"easons  why  and  I  say  this  is  not  be-  Mr.  JOELSON.    Mr   Chairman    I  ri^e 

.;™  .    ^^'""'"r^'^"    provisions,    4',  cause  of  discrimination,  it  is  because  of  in  s'.ipport  of  the  amendment 

v:      n    Ibm-e'l  5  000''°'  '°°  '"'   "^  '^"  consistency  of  my  position  that  we  i  n'erely  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the 

Ml    ChPhmol    T  .?                        .  *u  '^'''^^^   "°^    ^•'^    ""^^^^    ^"^    ^^^    ^^'^^-"h  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr    Min- 

>WK           "^^"'  ^  ^^^"^  canva.ssed  the  amendment  docs  not  change  that.  ish  l     in   offering   the   aniendment    hn^ 

;  embers  on  our  side,  the  Democratic  Mr.  BROCK     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  rendered  a  ven'  imiJirtSu  smi^e      I? 

mendmem  is  adonted                    "^  fy.^"'  ?^^^''-'T!l-  ^  "''  T  °"^''  ^  ^^  ^"''^  ^«^"°^^'*  treatment  for  the  giant  in- 

M    MTNTcjw     Tfvff'i,*!,          .,  ^^^  """^^^"^  °^  ^^^  amendment  a  couple  vestors  of  SIOO.OOO  or  more.     I  merely 

M.   MINISH.     I  thank  the  gentleman,  of  questions,  if  I  may.  wish  to  make  this  point  for  the  Record 
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because  there  may  not  be  a  roUcall  vote. 
and  it  Is  so  Important  that  I  want  my 
position  on  the  Issue  clearly  understood. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  Minish  amendment. 
Mr.  ANNVUZJO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELBON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
JoELSONl.  I  also  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]. 
It  has  been  said  several  times  in  discuss- 
ing the  amendment  and  the  bills  that  we 
should  leave  the  Interest  rate  problem 
up  to  the  so-called  experts.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  we.  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, OLte  not  Qualified  to  pass  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject. 

While  this  may  be  a  convenient  argu- 
ment for  opponents  of  the  Patman  bUl. 
it  is  a  completely  imrealistic  one.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  do  not  have  the 
expertise  to  set  interest  rates,  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  knowledge  to  estab- 
lish legislation  to  prevent  interest  rates 
from  rising  to  all-time  highs,  and  that 
we  are  rvot  qualified  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  money  powers  of 
this  Nation. 

*  Yet,  every  day  Members  of  this  House 
are  asked  to  vote  on  a  variety  of  legis- 
lation, and  the  question  of  competency 
Is  never  raised.  One  day  we  vote  on 
legislation  to  finance  our  defense  and 
space  projects;  the  next  day  it  is  a  com- 
plicated educational  UU;  and  later  in  the 
week  we  move  into  areas  such  as  water 
pollution,  highway  and  auto  safety,  and 
ultimately  into  virtually  every  possible 
subject.  Who  among  us  can  say  that  he 
Is  an  expert  in  every  one  of  these  fields? 
However,  when  we  delve  into  the  area  of 
monetary  matters,  we  are  suddenly  in- 
formed that  we  are  not  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject;  that  the  great  myster- 
ies of  the  znuiey  niarket  are  far  too 
complicated  for  Congressmen  to  compre- 
hend. Let  the  experts  handle  this  situ- 
ation, says  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Stephens] — and  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tl^nan  from  Georgia,  if  the  experts  had 
handled  this  situation,  we  would  not  be 
here  today  trying  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  most  serious  problem.  We  depended 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
other  banking  agencies  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  They  have  done 
virtually  nothing  except  for  a  few 
shadowboxing  techniques  designed  to  ap- 
pease, rather  than  rehabilitate. 

We  can  no  longer  depend  on  these  so- 
called  experts  to  correct  the  situation.  It 
Is  up  to  this  body  as  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  shoulder  the 
burden.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  the  ultimate 
passage  of  the  Patman  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  One  of  the  big  prob- 
lems in  the  money  market  today  is  the 
competition  for  funds  created  by  the  sale 
of  participations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  are  selling  at  rates  In  ex- 
cess of  5.5  percent.    They  are  selling  for 


5'i  and  even  at  6  percent.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  would  now 
support  the  position  that  we  took  when 
we  considered  the  bill  to  limit  the  inter- 
est rate  on  participation  certificates  to 
4^4  percent  also? 

I  do  not  recail  that  the  gentleman  did 
so  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JOELSOkJ.  I  support  Mr.  Minish 
and  his  amenfiment.  That  is  what  is 
under  disciissiori  at  the  present  time.  All 
I  am  doing  is  rising  in  order  to  strike  out 
the  discriminatory  feature  of  the  bill  un- 
der consideration. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time- 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
Strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  am  confused.  I  want  someone  to  tell 
me  how  many  statutory  rates  of  interest 
we  are  going  to  have  in  this  Government 
if  we  adopt  thi«  legislation.  The  Patman 
bill  apparently  means  a  4.5  percent  rate 
under  certain  conditions,  and  with  cer- 
tain institutions.  How  many  statutory 
rates  of  interest  will  there  be? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscorusin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  gather  from  the  tone 
of  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  he  would  like  as  few  statutory 
differentiationj  as  possible.  May  I 
say 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  1  second.  In  view 
of  the  colloquy  that  has  just  taken  place, 
I  cannot  understand  why  you  propose  to 
fix  a  rate  of  4.5  percent  in  this  bill  and 
leave  paiticipatiori  sales  at.  say  6,  or  5^4 
percent.    That  is  what  I  want  explained. 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  the  first  place,  this 
bill  does  not  fix  an  interest  rate.  It 
merely  gives  a  gosl  for  the  guidance  of 
the  President  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Secondly,  however,  this  bill  acts  not  on 
the  interest  charging  side,  but  on  the  in- 
terest paying  side.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  banks  from  arrogating  to 
themselves  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
the  Nation's  admittedly  scarce  supplies  of 
credit,  and  the  Minish  amendment  will 
accomplish  a  Useful  purpose.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  support  it, 
because  it  will  say  that  instead  of  having 
a  two-price  system,  a  two-interest  rate 
system,  one  that  the  banks  can  pay  the 
small  investors,  and  another  that  the 
banks  can  pay  to  large  investors,  there 
shall  be  one  gofel,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
may  in  its  discretion  decide  to  make  dif- 
ferentiations, according  to  length  of  ma- 
turity, characteristics  of  the  instrument, 
or  region  or  siEe;  the  Congress  is  setting 
forth  just  one  goal,  and  that  is  4.5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  had  $5,000  and  could 
buy  a  participation  sales  certificate.  I 
could  get  5*4  i>ercent  or  6  p>ercent. 
Correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reason.s  why  I  applaud 

Mr.  GROS3.  If  I  have  money  on  de- 
posit in  a  bans.  I  could  not  get  more  than 
4.5  p>ercent.  Is  that  right?  On  time 
deposits? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  fact  that  participa- 
tion certificates  are  selling  at  a  deplor- 
ably high  interest  rate  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  applaud  the  Pi-csident's  action  in 


instructing  his  Federal  money  managers 
to  lay  off  of  that  market  for  a  while. 

I  believe  he  has  done  a  wise  thine: 
Thase  on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  been  urging  this,  I  ap- 
plaud. I  believe  they  are  on  the  right 
track. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  know  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  finally 
.started  listening  to  the  Republicans  ;n 
their  campaign  on  this  issue  of  fiscal 
management. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  listen  to  the  Republi- 
cans all  the  time.  My  State  is  full  of 
them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  sales 
certificates  have  been  actually  sold  under 
the  act.  There  are  some  SBA  certificates 
that  were  authorized  before  the  Sales 
Participation  Act  was  passed.  I  am 
afraid  that  has  confused  some  people. 
But  there  are  no  sales  at  all  under  the 
Sales  Participation  Act.  There  will  be 
none  tliis  calendar  year.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  brought  out,  the 
President  has  not  sold  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man :  Did  we  debate  that  issue  for  3  or  4 
days  in  the  House  only  to  find  that  noth- 
ing has  happened?  Did  we  go  through 
some  exercise  in  futility? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  The  gentleman 
had  his  way,  I  assume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  had  his 
way,  because  none  of  these  participations 
have  been  sold.  With  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  selling  them  in  the  high 
money  market,  the  gentleman  got  his 
way,  because  they  are  not  being  sold. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  ivom 
Iowa  is  absolutely  correct.  We  did  de- 
bate that  issue,  not  once  but  twice  on  this 
floor.  There  were  many  of  us  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  proposed 
to  sell  these  certificates  at  a  fantastically 
high  rate.  What  the  President  has  now 
done  is  that  he  has  accepted  our  view  of 
it,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  load  up  the 
market  with  these  participation  certifi- 
cates. Tlierefore,  while  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  sell  them,  he  has  elected  not  to 
do  so,  which  is  the  position  we  took. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Patman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  'Aas 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest  that  it  should  be  pleasing  to  the 
gentlemen  that  the  President  has  decided 
not  to  sell  any  of  these  participation  cer- 
tificates this  year.  If  we  have  another 
such  question  coming  up,  I  believe  he 
would  be  rendering  a  great  public  service 
by  objecting  to  them  again,  if  the  Inter- 
est rate  Is  high. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman 
changed  his  position? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  all.  I  believe 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  vote  for  this  bill  and  drive  in- 
terest rates  down,  the  President  could  sell 
the  certificates  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  HAR'VEY  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment was  improperly  labeled.  I  believe 
if  we  are  to  refer  to  it  correctly,  it  should 
be  termed  either  the  panic  amendment  or 
the  financial  chaos  amendment,  t>ecause 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  is  just  what 
tlie  net  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be. 

Wlrat  we  are  saying,  if  we  say  that  no 
certificate  of  deposit  can  earn  interest  at 
over  4'2  percent,  is  that  we  are  telling 
tile  investor  he  should  take  his  money  out 
of  these  batiks  and  invest  it  elsewhere. 
Put  it  in  the  bond  market.  Put  it  in 
Treasury  bills.  Put  it  in  any  investment 
that  will  yield  a  greater  return.  That  is 
wiiat  we  are  saying. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leaaues  read  the  newspapers,  but  the  New 
York  Tunes  carried  a  story  the  other 
day  of  the  three  largest  banks  in  New 
York,  which  had  a  loan-to-deposit  ratio 
in  excess  of  80  percent.  When  we  tell 
the  depositors  of  those  banks  to  take 
their  money  out  of  those  banks  and  in- 
vest it  elsewhere,  particularly  to  invest  it 
in  Government  securities  because  they 
will  pay  6  percent  today,  we  are  creating 
financial  chaos.  We  are  deliberately 
creating  panic  in  the  money  market. 
Tliat  is  just  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment should  be  called,  either  the  panic 
amendment  or  the  financial  chaos 
amendment,  because  that  i.s  what  we  will 
do.  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Moreover,  what  this  amendment  would 
do  is  defeat  the  very  intent  of  thase  who 
propose  it.  I  assume  that  intent  is  to 
put  more  money  into  the  homebuildlng 
indu.stry,  because  that  is  the  industry 
really  hurting  today. 

Believe  me,  if  we  want  to  help  that 
industry  then  we  have  to  permit  those  in- 
stitutions which  make  the  loans  to  the 
homebuildlng  industry  to  go  out  and 
compete  in  the  market,  becau.se  the  mar- 
ketplace determines  the  rate  of  interest. 
They  have  to  be  pei'initted  to  eo  out  and 
compete  and  bid  for  money  and  pay  tlie 
interest  rate  as  need  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .say  again,  this  is  the 
financial  chaos  or  panic  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call that  the  administration  itself  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  committee  that 
a  4 '2-percent  ceiling  on  certificates  of 
deposit  would,  in  the  gentleman's  own 
words,  create  a  chaotic  situation  in  the 
monetary  system  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  There  is 
no  question  that  has  been  the  testimony 
and  the  position  of  the  administration. 
1  believe  that  is  the  position  of  anybody 
«"ith  any  familiarity  with  the  money 
market  whatsoever,  because  it  is  elemen- 
t^rs'  commonsense. 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  neld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  that  money,  like  water,  is  fluid  and 
flows  in  the  direction  of  greatest  return? 
If  the  savings  and  loan  companies  and 
the  banks  are  limited  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest they  can  pay  it  will  be  harder  for 
them  to  attract  deposits  and  therefore 
it  will  be  harder  rather  than  easier  for 
people  to  borrow  from  them? 

Mr.  H.'^RVEY  of  Michigan.  There  is 
no  question.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  my  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
average  rate  of  interest  being  paid  now 
by  the  savings  and  loan  institutions  and 
by  the  small  banks  of  the  country'  is  4.3 
percent.  May  it  also  be  .said  that  there 
is  S90  billion  in  passbook  savings,  which 
is  drawing  only  4  percent  interest.  That 
has  not  been  changed  since  this  rate  went 
up  to  44,  or  5.  or  5 '2.  because  these  de- 
posits do  not  move  around  so  readilv. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  do  "not 
understand  my  chairman.  What  my 
chairman  says  to  these  savings  and  loan 
in.stitutions  is,  'You  have  to  reduce  divi- 
dends. We  want  to  control  your  divi- 
dends." 

I  challenge  my  chairman  to  tell  me 
one  individual  savings  and  loan  as.socia- 
tion  which  wants  to  have  control  over  its 
dividends.  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many 
of  them,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
one  tiiat  wants  control. 

I  say  to  my  chairman  that  by  control- 
ing  these  dividends,  by  prohibiting  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  from  going 
out  and  competing  in  the  market,  what 
my  chairman  is  doing  is  diverting  less 
money  into  the  homebuildmg  industi-y— 
not  more,  but  less  money  into  the  home- 
building  industr>- — and  they  are  goin?  to 
be  hurt  even  more  than  they  are  being 
hurt  at  the  present  time. 

The  gentleman  is  hurting  this  industry 
by  his  amendment  and  by  his  bill  here 
today. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stiike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  hope  that 
What  I  have  to  say  in  the  5  minutes  will 
not  add  to  the  confusion  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  and  will  clarify  the  posi- 
tion of  my  good  friend  on  the  committee 
who  thinks  money  is  like  water. 

Actually,  water  runs  downhill.  Ob- 
viously, from  the  interest  rates,  money 
seems  to  be  running  uphill. 

I  .should  like  to  make  clear  to  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Chamber  the  instrument 
we  are  talking  about,  the  consumer  CD, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  is  a  venerable  instru- 
ment in  banking.  It  has  been  around 
for  three  generations  or  more.     It  was 

used  in  the  small  communities  in  the 
Middle  West  and  in  some  of  the  rim 
States  of  the  South,  like  Tennessee, 
where  people  wanted  to  put.  for  a  limited 
time,  their  money  into  a  bank  and  get 
back  an  assurance  that  they  would  get 
an  interest  rate  quite  commensurate  to  a 
pa.ssbook  interest  rate,  but  with  a  limited 
time  of  commitment  of  their  money. 
This    allowed    the    local    projects    to    be 


timed  with  the  fimds  of  the  people  who 
had  reserve  fimds  for  that  limited  time. 

Those  instruments  have  been  moving 
along  very  nicely.  Now,  what  happened, 
gentlemen,  is  simply  this:  A  new  instru- 
ment was  devised  in  about  1960  by  the 
large  banks  called  by  the  same  name,  a 
certificate  of  deposit,  but  this  certificate 
was  a  large  market  instrument  of  $100.- 
000  or  more.  It  was  seeking  not  the  re- 
serve funds  of  the  people  but  the  reserve 
funds  of  corporations.  It  took  a  parallel 
place  to  the  bankers'  acceptances  and  it 
was  made  available  for  a  short  term  and 
it  was  n<gotiable.  It  became  our  new- 
est new  or  near  money.  The  newest 
near  money  in  the  United  States  was  the 
negotiable  large  CD.  These  two  instru- 
ments are  just  as  close  to  being  the  same 
because  they  have  the  same  name  as  a 
sawhorse  is  like  a  racehorse  because  it 
has  the  same  name.  The  market  CD 
had  an  entirely  different  environment. 
It  was  responsive  not  to  the  local  finan- 
cial situation  but  to  the  money  market 
situation.  It  was  a  pure  raoney  market 
instrument  responding-te-money  market 
rates  and  competitive  to  everything  hap- 
pening in  the  money  market.  The  con- 
sumer CD  was  going  along  in  a  local 
environment  responding  to  the  historical 
relationship  between  local  money  and 
local  demands. 

Now.  when  the  Q  regulation  passed, 
interest  rates  went  up  to  5^  percent, 
and  here  is  what  happened.  The  banks 
who  had  been  long  held  back  from  com- 
petition with  savings  and  loans  suddenly 
realized  that  the  Q  regulation  made  no 
distinction  between  consumer  CD's  and 
these  new  market  CD's  because  Q  was  put 
in  order  to  regulate  the  market  CD's. 
Q  is  a  new  regulation.  When  the  bank- 
ers found  that  the  added  interest  rate 
of  5'2  percent  would  apply  to  all  CD's, 
they  immediately  began  to  utilize  it  in 
the  ."-ame  way  as  market  CD's  and  made 
it  negotiable  in  time  periods  as  short  as 
30  days.  They  made  all  of  the  arrange- 
ments the  market  CD's  had  to  make 
in  them  attractive  for  a  quick  plow  imder 
and  a  quick  interest  rate  profit.  That  is 
what  is  the  problem.  Now  small  banks 
will  have  the  same  rollover  problem  the 
big  banks  in  New  York  had  when  they 
had  ?16  billion  with  a  4' j-  percent  Inter- 
est rate  CD  coming  due  and  with  the 
money  market  ?oing  up  to  5'2  and 
5^4  percent.  Naturally,  they  were  not 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  out  $16  bil- 
lion on  the  day  that  most  of  these  big 
CD  s  came  due.  So  the  Federal  Reserve 
bailed  them  out  by  changing  from  4^2 
to  5' 2  percent  and  allowed  the  small 
banks  to  get  into  the  business.  That 
is  what  I  said  yesterday  that  the 
consumer  CD's  got  sucked  into  this  op- 
eration. The  problem  is  how  do  you 
bail  out  small  banks  who  have  suddenly 
a  long  portfolio,  much  longer  in  term 
than  the  short-term  CD'.s  which  are  now 
nesotiable  and  are  operating  in  an  en- 
vironment which  is  completely  strange 
to  the  managers  of  small  banks?  They 
are  likely  to  be  in  vei->'  serious  trouble  if 
some  controls  are  not  brought  to  bear  on 
the  situation.  That  is  the  problem 
That  is  the  CD  crisis.  This  goes  along 
With  the  liquidity  crisis,  which  is  entirely 
separate      The  liquidity  problem  is  the 
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one  you  gentlemen  have  been  pointing 
out,  which  Is  that  there  is  Just  not 
enough  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ?entle- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  HannaJ  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Now,  the  liquidity  crisis 
to  me  looks  like  this:  You  have  the  mort- 
gage money  demands  and  you  have  the 
commercial  banking  money  demands 
and  you  have  the  market  demands. 
Right  now  they  are  just  like  three  great 
big  dogs  with  only  one  bone  among 
them.  The  liquidity  crisis  is  that  there 
is  just  not  enough  to  go  around.  So 
what  you  are  having  is  a  fight  over  a 
shortage  of  supply  by  a  group  who  wants 
more  than  there  is.  So  out  of  that  battle 
is  where  you  have  the  rising  interest 
rates.  The  CD's  are  in  that  environ- 
ment. They  are  affected  by  that  condi- 
tion.   The  fact  that  Industry 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALIj.  Are  you  not  leaving 
out  one  important  factor? 

Mr.  HANNA.    The  Government? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  Government  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes.  the  Government  de- 
mands. They  are  in  two  fields.  One  is  in 
taxes  and  one  is  in  the  market.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Government  is  in  the 
market.  They  are  in  the  market  to  a 
large  degree,  and  let  us  admit  it.  The 
Government  has  always  been  In  the 
market  as  a  large  operator.  Right  now 
the  Government  rollover  in  Its  debt  is 
about  $30  billion  every  3  months.  That 
Is  quite  a  load  in  the  market.  There  are, 
in  addition  to  that,  new  demands  as  new 
Government  certificates  are  put  out.  par- 
ticipation certificates  being  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  cannot  deny  that. 
That  is  a  fact.  But  you  cannot,  gentle- 
men, you  cannot  fight  the  kind  of  battles 
that  we  are  committed  to  fight  without 
putting  our  resources  into  It.  And.  those 
resources  have  to  come  either  out  of  the 
market  or  out  of  taxes.  That  is  a  fiscal 
decision  that  should  not  be  a  part  of  our 
monetary  decision  which  liquidity  will 
not  correct  imtil  we  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  asking 
too  much  for  what  is  available,  and  some- 
one has  to  back  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  establish.  It  seems  to  me,  in  this 
legislation  some  kind  of  control  so  that 
each  of  the  dogs  will  only  starve  the 
same  amount.  Either  you  do  that  or  else 
you  just  have  to  reduce  the  number  of 
your  dogs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  need  to  make  the  decision  upon 
ia  whether  or  not  this  bill  does  equity: 
does  it  spread  the  amount  of  available 
funds  equitably  amoi*  the  institutions 
that  are  supposed  to  be  involved  in  money 
and  wiil  tUa  give  a  fighting  chance  to  the 


savings  and  loans  and  the  other  institu- 
tions and  bankB  which  are  engaged  In  the 
mortgage  market,  and  will  It  give  them 
an  equitable  portion,  as  the  commercial 
banks  and  tha  other  banks  have  which 
are  in  the  business  of  making  money 
available  to  thft  other  segments  of  private 
enterprise?  'V^ill  it  give  them  an  equal 
chance  with  the  market? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  that  we 
have  not  done  anything  yet  in  order  to 
allow  these  businesses  to  do  anything  to 
the  money  market,  because  we  have  got 
to  get  the  United  States,  the  largest  ac- 
tive party  in  the  market,  out  of  the 
market  to  some  e.xtent. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  I  agree 
with  the  Repablicans,  because  they  are 
correct  in  sajing  that  you  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  We  cannot  have  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  yet  have  heavy  demands 
upon  what  is  available  in  the  matter  of 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  look  at  it  hke  this, 
gentlemen;  If  a  bank  has  a  liquidity 
problem — and  every  bank  does  have  a 
liquidity  probjem — they  do  not  have 
enough  money.  If  three  of  us  go  to  the 
bank  and  the  bank  says.  "We  have  only 
enough  money  to  lend  to  one  of  you," 
which  one  gets  the  money?  The  one 
who  is  willing  to  pay  the  highest  rate. 
It  is  as  simple  as  tliat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  bills  do  not  put 
any  more  money  into  the  whole  picture. 
They  are  simply  demanding  how  much 
the  depositor  is  to  get,  If  he  can  be  en- 
ticed to  bring  his  money  into  that  par- 
ticular institution.  And,  that,  you  have 
to  keep  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  big  problem,  from 
now  until  the  first  of  the  year,  is  how  do 
we  get  this  money  or  obtain  a  better 
liquidity  postare  for  both  banks  and 
savings  and  lofcn  institutions  so  that  the 
small  businessman,  the  homeowner,  the 
homebuilder.  "»ill  have  available  some  of 
the  money  that  he  does  not  have  now 
available,  becafuse  he  is  the  one  segment 
that  is  picked  out  now  to  do  the  starving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  all  fairness 
and  equity  we  are  t)ound  to  a  money 
policy  that  trefits  the  people  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  so  obvious  to  see  that  some- 
one is  carrying  the  heaviest  burden,  and 
until  this  is  oorrected  you  cannot  and 
will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  American 
people.  And.  until  we  satisfy  that  situa- 
tion or  correct  that  situation,  we  have 
not  done  our  Job.  I  believe  that  is  where 
we  have  to  direct  our  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frdm  California  has  again 
e.xpired. 

Mr.  GROS3.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ha.vxaI  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  First,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  obtained  lor  me  the  addi- 
tional time,  the  additional  2  minutes, 
and  I  would  like  to  give  him  1  of  them. 
Therefore,  I  yjeld  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  have  answered  is  whether  the 
gentleman  is  for  or  against  this  amend- 
ment in  view  of  the  speech  that  he  made, 
which  seems  to  indicate  he  is  oppcsed 
to  it, 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  my  ob- 
ligation to  look  at  the  CD's  in  order  to 
see  if  they  are  all  alike.  I  tried  to  tel! 
you  in  my  presentation  that  they  are 
not  all  alike.  You  are  talking  about 
consumer  CD's  which  ouirht  to  be  put 
back  where  they  belong.  They  should 
be  put  back  in  the  local  communities 
into  the  local  banks  and  back  at  the 
local  level,  and  I  do  not  think  you  ou -ht 
to  be  dragging  in  the  market  CD's  which 
have  their  own  environment  and  intti- 
rlty.  In  other  words,  it  is  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  act  in  consort  with  the 
realities  and  the  facts.  Consumer  CDs 
are  creatures  of  local  and  limited  markets 
and  local  market  CD's  are  creatures  of 
the  centers  of  finance. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HANNA.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  WELTNER,  I  am  always  inter- 
ested in  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  to  say.  and  today  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  gentleman  .spoke  about  liquid- 
ity, I  wonder  what  his  \'iew  of  this 
matter  is  inasmuch  as  there  are  .some  $30 
billion  worth  of  certificates  of  depo.<;it 
outstanding  and  the  reserve  against  this 
Is  6  percent  thereof.  With  a  ma.'5?ive 
rollback  of  interest  rates — as  much  a,= 
one-half  percent  to  1  percent  below  what 
is  being  paid  now — what  will  be  the 
liquidity  situation  of  the  banks  when 
they  are  faced,  with  a  6-percent  reserve, 
with  the  requirement  of  redeeming'  100 
percent  of  the  certificates. 

Mr,  HANNA,  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  suggesting  that  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  this  particular  measure, 
the  banks  would  be  required  then  to  meet 
the  dates  of  maturity  and  pay  out  the 
demands  of  the  holders  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  for  the  face  amount  of 
the  certificates,  it  would  be  an  impos- 
sible situation.  They  could  not  do  it.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  that  would  not 
occur.  If  it  did  occur,  it  would  be  ahso- 
lutely  horrendous.  We  could  not  s'and 
for  it, 

Mr,  WELTNER,  But  if  it  did  orcur. 
would  the  gentleman  not  say  there  v  as 
one  dog  who  is  not  being  thinned  down, 
but  completely  eviscerated,  with  nothing 
left  but  bare  bones? 

Mr.  HANNA.  If  that  dog  lives.  I  *il! 
be  sui-prised. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  mcve 
to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe,  and  I  have 
discu,ssed  this  with  the  ranking  minorifj" 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey tMr,  WiDNALLl,  tiiat  if  we  can  keep  a 
quorum  here  and  have  a  reasonable  tme 
for  discussion  on  each  amendment^ — and 
we  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  o,T— we 
could  get  through  in  3  hours,  I  btiievf 
that  is  a  fair  estimate.  We  do  not  want 
to  cut  anybody  off.    It  seems  to  me  that 


we  have  had  fine  discussion  here  on  both 
sides  and  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MinishI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFXRED    BY    MR.    STEPHEN.S 

Mr,  STEPHENS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  substitute  amendment  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk.  Amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Stephens  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment: 

RESERVES    AND    RATE    CEILINGS MEMBER    BANKS 

SECTION  1,  (a)  Section  19  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
M.X  paragraphs  (12  U,S,C,  4€1,  462,  and  462b) 
and  Inserting: 

"I a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  to  define  the  terms  used 
In  this  section,  to  determine  wliat  shall  be 
deemed  a  payment  of  interest,  and  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

••(b)  Every  member  bank  shall  maintain 
reserves  against  its  deposits  in  such  ratios 
as  .'ihBll  be  determined  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  not  less  than  four  members  of  the 
Board  withm  the  foUowing  limitations: 

Mr.  STEPHENS  fduring  the  read- 
ing of  the  substitute  amendment).:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  It  has  been  available  in 
prhited  form  and  Memljers  have  had 
ample  opportimity  to  see  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
every  bill  that  is  reported  out  by  a  com- 
mittee must  comply  with  the  Ramseyer 
rule  so  that  if  a  statute,  that  is  an  exist- 
ing statute.  Is  being  changed  or  repealed 
or  is  affected  in  anyway,  the  report  shall 
state  how  it  is  affected  and  the  report 
must  show  how  it  affects  existing  law. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Stephens]  has  a  report  along  that 
line  because  I  am  confused  here. 

His  amendment  starts  off  by  saying 
that  certain  acts  are  repealed.  It  does 
not  say  what  the  acts  are — we  do  not 
know. 

There  are  certain  aSts  which  we  know 
are  changed  but  it  does|not  show  in  what 
way  they  are  changed.! 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  if  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  saying  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  point  of  order — and  I  believe  that 
the  rule  waives  points  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes:  unorer^he  rule, 
the  gentleman  is  certain&^rft»W  But 
you  cannot  as  a  matt*P'oIa?§ht  ask 
Members  of  the  House  to  vote  for  some- 
thing they  do  not  know  anything  about. 

You  are  repealing  six  articles  here  In 
succession  and  we  do  not  know  what 
tney  are. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  Is  the  point  I 
am  making.     We  are  being  asked  to  vote 
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too,  on  your  bill  without  knowing  what 
it  is  about. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  We  do  know  what  my 
bill  is  about.  Our  report  shows  exactly 
what  it  is  about.  You  see  our  report 
shows  the  changes  in  existing  law  and 
how  they  are  changed.  We  have  no  re- 
port on  your  bill  to  show  what  changes 
are  made  in  existing  law.  We  would 
have  to  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke  there.  You 
see  we  do  not  know  what  your  bill  does. 
You  say  just  take  it — it  repeals  certain 
laws  and  it  changes  certain  laws.  Now 
then  can  you  tell  us  what  changes  are 
made  in  the  law? 

Mr,  STEPHENS.  When  I  get  to  the 
floor  ill  a  few  minutes,  if  I  may  be  recog- 
nized, that  is  fully  what  I  intend  to  do. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  taking  the  op- 
portunity in  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  my  bill.  That  is  why  I  took  20 
minutes  yesterday  to  explain  it  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  It  is  all  laid  out 
in  the  debate  of  yesterday  as  to  what  my 
bill  does. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  as  to  what  I  am 
asking  about,  may  I  say  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  with  all  due  respect,  I 
will  read  something  about  which  I  have 
a  question  In  my  mind. 

On  the  first  page  of  your  amendment, 
section  1  of  the  bill  says: 

Section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  js 
amended  by  striking  the  first  six  paragraphs 
112  U.SC.  461,  462,  and  462b)  and  inserting: 

Now  then  there  is  nothing  here  lo  show 
what  you  are  striking  out.  It  does  show 
what  you  want  to  insert.  But  I  think  in 
faiiness  to  the  Members  of  the  House  we 
should  have  an  explanation  of  what  vou 
are  striking  out  and  the  i-easons  whv  it 
is  necessary  to  strike  it  out  and  also  what 
you  are  inserting  in  its  place  and  how  it 
is  changing  the  existing  law.  That  is 
what  we  are  entitled  to  know  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Stephens], 

We  are  entitled  to  know  that.  All 
through  this  bill  it  is  changing  existing 
law  but  you  do  not  say  how.  Of  course, 
I  happen  to  know  that  in  one  case  you 
changed  the  word  '■shall'  to  the  word 
"may"' — and  that  makes  a  difference — a 
big  difference.  In  the  existing  law  the 
word  'shall"  is  used — that  the  "Federal 
Reserve  Board  shall"  do  thus  and  so. 

But  in  your  bill  that  word  "shall"  is 
changed  to  "may,"  which  makes  it  en- 
tirely different.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  that? 

Mr.  STEPHENS,  As  I  pointed  out  in 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  the  proposals 
I  am  making  by  and  large  are  the  same 
proposals  you  make  with  some  very  im- 
F>ortant  differentiations.  For  example, 
however,  on  page  4  it  says  here  in  section 
2fa)— and  this  is  in  youi-  bill.  H.R,  14026, 
and  it  is  identical  with  your  bill  and  it  is 
covered  in  the  committee  report. 

The  points  that  you  are  making  are 
covered  in  the  committee  report,  because 
my  bill  is  exactly  the  same  as  yours  in 
this  connection.  It  would  strike  out  the 
same  provision. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know,  but  the  part 
you  insert  is  not  exactly  the  same,  and 
all  through  the  bill  here  It  refers  to  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Code  that 
are  changed.  A  while  ago  I  gave  you  an 
example  of  how  you  would  strike  out  the 


word  "shall"  and  insert  the  word  "may." 
That  Is  just  like  offering  an  amendment 
to  use  the  word  "not,"  It  would  change 
the  meaning  entirely.  1  think  the  gen- 
tleman owes  the  House  an  explanation  of 
his  proposal;  at  least,  he  should  present 
something  that  is  as  good  as  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.    Who  has  the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  resei'ved  the  right  to 
object, 

Mr.  PATMAN.     And  I  shall  not  object 

Mr,  STEPHENS.  I  would  Uke  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  what  I  have 
inti-oduced  is  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
itself  that  you  have  proposed.  It  is  not 
a  separate  bill.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute. 

The  rule  that  you  are  talking  about, 
the  Ramseyer  rule,  would  not  apply  to 
amendments  on  the  floor  while  sitting  as 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
it  being  required,  because  the  rule  does 
not  require  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  right 
you  should  not  expect  us  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  that  is  not  explained,  or  it  is 
not  shown  how  the  law  will  be  changed. 
That  is  dangerous,  I  cannot  afford  to 
vote  for  it.  For  example,  you  have  a  sec- 
tion in  here,  section  4 : 

Sec,  4.  Any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy,';t<'m  or  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  deposits  and  interest 
thereon  by  member  banks  or  Insured  non- 
member  banks  which  is  in  effect  when  this 
Act  IS  enacted  shall  continue  in  effect^ 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  regular  order 
is  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  fui-ther  reading  of  his  amend- 
ment, 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  if 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  will  hold 
that  point  of  order  so  I  can  make  this 
point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

Mr,  PATMAN,  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  the  reading. 

Mr,  SMITH  or  Virginia,  I  will  with- 
hold it  a  minute, 

Mr,  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
object.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"(1 1  In  the  case  of  any  member  bank  in  % 
reserve  city,  the  minimum  reserve  mtio  for 
any  demand  deposit  shall  be  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  and  not  more  than  22  per  cen- 
tum, except  that  the  Board,  either  in  m- 
dlvidual  cases  or  by  regulation,  on  such  basis 
as  It  may  deem  reasonable  and  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  character  of  business  trans- 
acted by  such  bank,  may  make  applicable 
the  reserve  ratios  prescribed  for  banks  not  in 
reserve  cities. 

"1 2)  In  the  case  of  any  member  bank  not 
In  a  reserve  city,  the  minimum  reserve  ratio 
for  any  demand  deposit  shall  be  not  less  than 
7  per  centum  and  not  more  than  14  per 
centum. 
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"<3)  In  the  case  of  any  deposit  other  than 
a  demand  deposit,  the  minimum  reserve  ratio 
shall  be  not  less  than  3  per  centum  and  not 
more   than   10   per  centum. 

"(c)  Reserves  held  by  any  member  bank 
to  meet  the  requirements  Imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  in 
the  form  of — 

"(1)  balances  maintained  for  such  pur- 
pose by  such  bank  In  the  Federal  F.eserve 
bank  of  which  It  Is  a  member,  and 

"(2)  the  currency  and  coin  held  by  such 
bank,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  Board  may 
by  regulation  prescribe." 

(b)  The  paragraphs  which,  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  were  the 
seventh  (12  tr.S.C.  374a),  eighth  (12  U.S.C, 
374.  463),  ninth  (12  U.S.C.  464),  tenth  (12 
U.S.C.  466),  eleventh  (13  U.S.C.  466). 
twelfth  (12  U.S.C.  371a),  and  thirteenth  (12 
U.S.C.  371b)  paragraphs  of  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  are  respectively  re- 
designated as  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f).  (g). 
(h),  (1),  and  (j)   of  that  section. 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  ( J ) 
as  redesignated  (12  U.S.C.  371)  and  Insert- 
ing: 'The  Board  may  from  time  to  time,  after 
consulting  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  limit 
by  regulation  the  rates  of  Interest  which 
may  be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time  and 
savings  deposits.  The  Board  may  prescribe 
different  rate  limitations  for  different  classes 
of  deposits,  for  deposits  of  different  amounts 
or  with  different  maturities  or  subject  to 
different  conditions  regarding  withdrawal  or 
repayment,  according  to  the  nature  or  loca- 
tion of  member  banks  or  their  depositors,  or 
according  to  such  other  reasonable  bases  as 
the  Board  may  deem  desirable  in  the  public 
Interest." 

(d)  The  last  paragraph  of  such  section 
(12  U.S.C.  462a-l)  and  the  proviso  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  771)   are  repealed. 

BATS   CEn.INGS INSURED    NONMCMBEK   BANKS 

Sec.  2.  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Board  of  Directors 
may  from  time  to  time,  after  consulting  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  limit  by  regulation  the  rates  of 
Interest  or  dividends  that  may  be  paid  by 
Insured  nonmember  banks  (including  in- 
sured mutual  savings  banks)  on  time  and 
savings  deposits.  The  Board  of  Directors 
may  prescribe  dlfTerent  rate  limitations  for 
different  classes  of  deposits,  for  deposits  of 
different  amounts  or  with  different  maturi- 
ties or  subject  to  different  conditions  re- 
garding withdrawal  or  repayment,  according 
to  the  nature  or  location  of  Insured  non- 
member  banks  or  their  depositors,  or  ac- 
cording to  such  other  reasonable  bases  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  desirable 
in  the  public  Interest." 

KATZ  CEILINGS SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  5A  thereof 
(12  U.S.C.  1425a)  the  following  new  section; 
"Sec.  6B.  The  Board  may  from  time  to 
time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of 
''  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Dep>oelt 
Insurance  Corporation,  limit  by  regulation 
the  rates  of  interest  or  dividends  on  deposits, 
shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts  that  may 
be  paid  by  members,  other  than  those  the 
deposits  of  which  are  insured  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  and  by  Institutions  wtUch  are 
insured  institutions  as  defined  in  secllon  401 
(a)  at  the  National  Housing  Act.  The  Boexd 
may  prescribe  different  rate  limitations  for 
different  classes  of  deposits,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable accounts,   for  deposits,   shares,   or 


withdrawable  acocunte  of  different  amounts 
or  with  different  maturities  or  subject  to 
different  conditiolis  regarding  withdrawal  or 
repayment,  according  to  the  nature  or  loca- 
tion of  such  menjjers  or  Institutions  or  their 
depositors,  shareholders,  or  withdrawable  ac- 
countholders,  or  according  to  such  other 
reasonable  bases  ts  the  Board  may  deem  de- 
sirable In  the  public  interest." 

OCTSTANDIBC  RATE  REGVLATION.S 
Sec.  4  Any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  deposits  and  Interest 
thereon  by  members  banks  or  insured  non- 
member  banks  wlilch  is  In  effect  when  this 
Act  Is  enacted  sliall  continue  in  effect  un- 
less and  until  It  Is  modified  or  rescinded 
after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors or  the  Board  of  Governors,  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank    Board. 

OPEN     iSARKFT     OPERATIONS 

Sec.  5  Sectloa  14ib)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  use.  355)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  immediately  after  "(b)"  and 
by  adding  the  fcilowlng  new  paragraph  at 
the  end : 

"(2)  To  buy  atd  sell  In  the  open  market, 
under  the  direction  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  any  obli- 
gation which  is  a  direct  obligation  of,  or 
fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by.  any  agency  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  strllU»ig  out  'when  the  entire 
amount  of  such  obligation  is  sold  to  the  as- 
sociation" in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  tliereof  "In  whole  or  In  part 
and  at  any  time  or  times  prior  to  the  ma- 
turity of  such  obligation' ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  seiitence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
ajnount  of  any  such  loan  hereafter  made 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  real  estate  offered  as 
security  and  no  tuch  loan  shall  be  made  for 
a  longer  term  than  five  years:  except  that 
( 1 )  any  such  loan  may  be  made  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  66^3  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  real  estate  offered  as 
security  and  for  a  term  not  longer  than  ten 
years,  if  the  loan  is  secured  by  an  amortized 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  otlier  such  in- 
strument under  the  terms  of  which  the  in- 
stallment payments  are  sufficient  to  amor- 
tize 40  per  centtini  or  more  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ten  years.  (2)  any  such  locin  may  be  made 
in  an  amount  n^i  to  exceed  66^-3  per  centum 
of  the  appraise*  value  of  the  real  estate 
offered  as  security  and  for  a  term  not  longer 
than  twenty  years,  If  the  loan  is  secured  by 
an  amortized  rftortgage.  deed  of  trust,  or 
other  such  Insttument  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  installment  payments  are  suffi- 
cient to  amortiae  the  entire  principal  of  the 
loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty 
years:  (3)  any  such  loan  may  be  made  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  offered 
as  security  and  for  a  'erm  not  longer  than 
twenty-flve  yeaCs.  if  the  loan  is  secured  by 
an  amortized  Oiortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or 
other  such  Instrument  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  Insttllment  payments  are  suffi- 
cient to  amortiae  the  entire  principal  of  the 
loan  within  twanty-flve  years  from  its  date: 
Provided.  That  any  such  loan  made  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  one  or  more  build- 
ings on  such  relil  estate"  may  be  made  for  a 
term  not  longej  than  twenty-eight  years.  If 
such  Installment  payments  are  sufffclent  to 
amortize  the  entire  principal  of  the  loan 
within  twenty-Aght  years  from  its  date,  and 
such  amortization  commences  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  loan;  and  (4) 
such   loan   may  be  made  on   one-   to   four- 


family  residential  buildings  and  on  farm  and 
ranch  property  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  tiie 
real  estate  offered  as  security  and  for  a  tern; 
not  longer  than  thirty  years.  If  the  loan  ,s 
being  made  for  resale  to  another  lender  .ir.a 
is  secured  by  an  amortized  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,  or  other  such  instrument  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  installment  paymei::.s 
are  sufficient  to  amortize  the  entire  priii- 
cipal  of  the  loan  within  thirty  years  from 
its  date:  Proiided .  That  no  association  shaii 
hold  sucii  loans  in  an  aggregate  sum  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  of  the  capital  stock 
of  such  association  paid  In  and  unimpaired 
plus  10  per  centum  of  its  unimpaired  sur- 
plus fund.  The  foregoing  limitations  and 
restrictions  shall  not  prevent  the  renewal  or 
extension  of  loans  heretofore  made  and  shall 
not  apply  to  real  estate  loans  which  are  in- 
sured under  the  provisions  of  title  II,  title 
VI,  title  VIII,  section  8  of  title  I  or  title  IX 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  which  are 
insvired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Parn-j 
Tenant  Act,  or  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  tj; 
promote  conservation  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  areas  of  the  United  States  \)y  aidine  in 
tile  development  of  facilities  for  water  stor- 
age and  utilization,  and  for  other  purposes' 
approved  August  28.  1937.  as  amejided,  or 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  a£ 
amended,  and  shall  not  apply  to  real  estate 
loans  which  are  fully  guaranteed  or  Itistired 
by  a  State,  or  by  a  State  authority  for  the 
payment  of  the  obligations  of  which  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  State  Is  pledged,  if 
under  the  terms  of  the  guaranty  or  in.'^iir- 
ance  agreement  the  association  will  be  ;i£- 
sured  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  loan":  1 

(3)  by  striking  out  "when  the  enV^e 
amount  of  such  obligation  is  sold  to  the^ 
association"  in  the  second  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "in  whole  or  In  part  and  at  any  lirr.e 
or  times  prior  to  the  maturity  of  such 
obligation'  ;    and 

(4 1  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following' 
"Loans  made  to  any  borrower  (I)  where  the 
association  looks  for  repayment  by  relyi.ng 
primarily  on  the  borrower's  general  credit 
standing  and  forecast  of  Income,  with  or 
without  other  security,  or  (11)  where  the 
association  relies  on  other  security  as  collat- 
eral for  the  loans  (including  but  not  limited 
to  a  guaranty  of  a  third  party),  and  where, 
in  either  rase  described  in  clause  (i)  or  nil 
above,  the  acsoclation  wishes  to  take  a  mort- 
gage, deed  Df  trust,  or  other  Instrument  upon 
real  estate  (whether  or  not  constituting  .i 
first  lien  1  as  a  precaution  against  contlngei;- 
cies,  such  lc>ans  shall  not  be  considered  as 
real  e,":tate  loans  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  but  shall  be  classed  as  ordinary  non- 
real   estate    loans," 

Mr.  STEPHENS  (interrupting  the 
reading  I.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  oi 
the  bill  be  (jispensed  with.  It  has  been 
published  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stephens 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)* 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
colloquy  which  we  heard  a  few  minutes 
ago  pointed  out  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  floor  for  15  minutes  to 
explain  to  the  House  what  my  amend- 
ment says.  What  I  want  to  point  out 
now,  as  far  as  the  propoeed  amendment 
of  mine  is  concerned,  is,  first  of  all.  I 
have  asked  that  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R 


17255  be  substituted  for  the  Patman  bill 
as  amended. 

My  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  I  have  in  my 
hands  here  the  original  letters  from 
each  of  these  groups.  The  resp>onsible 
monetary  policymaking  agencies  of  the 
Government  endorse  the  substitute  bill 
which  I  have  proposed.  When  the  time 
comes,  I  will  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
these  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  but  I  understand  I  will  have  to 
obtain  permission  for  that  in  the  full 
House. 

Federal  DEPOsrr  Insurance 

Corporation. 
Waihington,  August  26  1966. 
The  Honorable  Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatii^efi, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Stephens:  This  refers 
to  H.R.  17255.  a  bill  Introduced  by  you  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  maximum  rates 
of  Interest  and  dividends  pay.ible  by  banks 
and  certain  other  financial  institutions. 

H.R.  17256  Is  identical  to  the  S.  3687.  a  bill 
which  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Robertson  and  Senator  Sparkman  i  by 
request),  and  which  is  supported  by  the 
Administration.  This  Corporation  has  pre- 
viously endorsed  the  enactment  of  S.  3687 
and.  accordingly,  it  endorses  and  strongly 
recommends  the  enactment  of  H.R.  17255. 

Ttiis  Corporation  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  letter  to 
you  and  that  enactment  of  H.R.  17255  would 
be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  t!ie  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  A    Randai,l. 

Chairman. 

Board  or  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Washington,  September  2.  J966. 
The  Honorable  Robert  G.  Stf.phen.s.  Jr,. 
Hottsc  of  Repre.ientativcs, 
WaxJungton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stephens:  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  asked 
me  to  express  to  you  its  unqualified  support 
for  your  bill.  H.R.  17255.  which  would  pro- 
vide flexible  authority  for  estabhshment  of 
ma.ximum  rates  of  Interest  payable  on  sav- 
ings-type deposits.  We  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  is  needed  to  reinforce  the 
steps  that  have  already  been  taken  to  fore- 
st;ill  sudden  and  sharp  shifts  of  funds 
among  nnaucial  institutions,  and  we  hope 
that  your  effort  to  substitute  its  provision.-; 
for  those  of  HJt.  14028  will  be  successful. 

We  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  you 
and  other  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  the  Committee  Report 
on  H  R  14026.  that  Congress  shr.uld  not  at- 
tempt to  allocate  funds  to  various  maricets 
by  fixing  a  deposit  rate  ceiling  in  a  statute. 
This  is  p.irticuliirly  true  of  a  ceiling  sxich  as 
that  fpeciSed  in  H,R.  14026.  which  would  in- 
volve .-x  rollback  of  rates  currently  paid  on  a 
substantial  portion  of  time  deposits.  For 
example,  our  latest  survey  showed  that  banks 
offering  a  maximum  rate  of  inore  than  4'  , 
per  cent  on  negotiable  CDs  under  $100,000 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  such  CD's 
outstanding.  Establishing  a  ceiUng  of  41., 
per  cent  on  such  CD's  would  severely  impair 
tae  ability  of  banks  to  attract  ?.na  retain 
saving  funds,  and  could  force  banlis  into 
portfolio  adjustments  th.it  would  damage 
nwrkets  for  mortgages,  municipal  obliga- 
tions, and  other  securities. 

It  should  be  sUessed  that  imposing  a  cell- 
ing on  the  rates  that  may  be  paid  for  any 


one  class  of  deposits  does  not  strilte  at  the 
root  cause  of  generally  rising  Interest  rates. 
The  rates  prevailing  now  in  most  financial 
markets  are  symptomatic  of  the  strength  of 
demands  for  goods  and  services  relative  to 
productive  capacity  in  a  period  when  the  pri- 
mary btirden  tor  combatting  inflationary 
pressures  has  been  placed  on  monetary  pol- 
icy. We  believe  that  broader  authority  to 
fix  rale  ceiUngs  on  savings-type  deposits 
might  prove  useful  In  moderating  excessive 
competition  for  such  deposits;  this,  in  turn, 
could  ease  the  Impact  of  monetary  restraint 
on  particular  sectors  of  the  economy,  such 
iifi  housing.  The  ceilings  estaljlished.  how- 
ever, should  not  create  new  inequities  among 
financial  institutions;  should  not  pose  a 
threat  of  disruptions  in  tinancial  markets; 
and  should  be  administered  nexibly  so  as 
to  cope  with  rapidly  changing  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Sincerely. 

J,  L.  Robertson. 

Federal  Home  L^an  Bank  Bcurd 

Wo,<'ii7ipfon,  DC.    August  26.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa'!hington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Stephens;  This  is  in 
further  reference  to  H.R.  17255.  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  yourself  as  one  means  of  controlling 
the  rate  war  for  savings  and  also  to  alleviate 
the  shortage  of  funds  for  home  purchases. 

Your  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  identical 
to  S.  3687.  introduced  by  Senator  Robertson. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  No  doubt  you  are  aware 
that  in  hearings  called  by  Senator  Robep.t- 
soN.  the  Under  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Acting  Ciiairman  of  the  Federal  Resert'e 
Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  I.  speaking  for 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  each 
testified  in  favor  of  legislation  incorporated 
in  S   3687  and  H.R    17255 

However.  I  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that 
an  additional  section  was  added  in  S.  3687. 
Section  6.  dealing  with  the  lendirg  and  in- 
vestment powers  of  national  banks.  On  this 
point  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
makes  no  comment. 

You  will  note  from  the  attached  copy  of 
a  similar  report  to  Judge  Smith  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  submi.«sion  of  that  report. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John-  E  Horne, 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Wafiltiugton.  D.C.  Auguat  19.  1966. 
Hon,  HoWAKD  W.  Smith. 

C'lai-man.    Committee   on    Rules,  House   of 
Rcprr--cntattics,    WashiT.gtOfi.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  In  response  t«  re- 
quest from  you.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
B.mk  Board  hereby  expresses  its  view  as  to 
proposed  legislation  in  the  form  ot  S,  3G87 
of  the  present  Congress. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  first  four  sec- 
tions of  that  bill  would  place  in  the  Board 
of  aoveruors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem. 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Hani;  Board,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  powers  which  would  en- 
able them  to  deal  more  eJTectlvely  with  the 
problem  ot  excessive  competitioii  for  sav- 
ings. The  Board  also  believes  that  section 
5.  which  would  authorize  tlie  Federal  Re- 
serve banlis.  under  the  direction  and  rea;ula- 
tions  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  CommUtee. 
to  purchase  direct  obligations  of,  or  obliga- 
tions fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by.  any  agency  of  the  tjnited  States, 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  We  express 
in  tilts  letter  no  view  .is  to  section  6,  which 
relates  to  the  lending  and  Investment  jxiwers 
of  national  banks. 


InfOTmal  advice   has   been   received  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection   to   the   submission   of   this   report. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John  E,  Hobne. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treascrt. 
\Vash:n{!ton.  D.C.  August  27. 1966. 
Hon  Robert  G  Stephens.  Jr.. 
House  of  Reprcsentatii'es, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressm,\n  Stephens:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  inquiry  as  to  om  views  with 
respect  to  H.R.  17255,  introduced  by  you  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  24. 

HR.  17255  is  identical  to  S.  3687,  which 
was  introduced  in  tlie  Senate  by  Senator 
Robertson  for  himself  and  Senator  Spark- 
man,  by  request,  the  enactment  of  which 
the  Administration  endorses  and  recom- 
mends. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corjxaration  concur  in 
this  position. 

Attached  you  will  find  a  Summary  ot  the 
Treasury  Department  Actions  and  Attitudes 
on  Issues  Involved  in  this  and  related  legis- 
lation, previously  submitted  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  in  response 
to  ius  inquiry  as  to  our  views  with  respect 
to  proposed  legislation  designed  to  restrain 
excessive  competition   for  savings. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  tliat  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  and 
that  enactment  of  HR,  17255  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

IlrNRY  H   Fowler, 

SiMMAHY  OF  Treasury  Department  Actions 
and  Attitudes  on  Is.^tEs  Involved  in 
Hi?.  14026 

Shortly  after  the  Federal  Reserve  action  of 
December  6.  at  my  direction  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  on  Bank  Supervision,  which 
had  been  established  some  months  earlier, 
was  convened  to  meet  on  the  question  of 
avoiding  or  minimizing  excessive  competi- 
tion for  savings  that  might  ensue  from  the 
lifting  of  the  ceiling  on  rates  banks  may  pay 
for  savings  and  time  deposits.  Chairman 
Horne  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
was  particularly  concerned  about  the  jkjs- 
sibility  of  outflows  from  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  banks  if  rates  paid  on  "con- 
sumer-type" certificates  of  deposits  were 
raised  appreciably.  In  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation's  announcenieiit. 
Ciiairman  Randall  stated ; 

"The  increase  in  Interest  rate  ceilings 
should  not  be  tised  to  promote  speculative 
excesses,  unhealthy  competition  for  funds,  or 
the  acquisition  of  unsound  credits." 

On  I>ecemt>er  17th  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  indicated  that  raising  the  ceilings  did 
not  mean  that  banks  should  move  to  these 
new  ceilings.  It  dispatched  a  telegram  to 
all  member  banks  stating: 

"Federal  Reserve  action  of  Decemh)er  6 
raising  ceiling  rates  under  Regulation  Q  was 
takeii  with  the  confident  expectation  that 
every  member  bjjik  would  exercise  prudence 
in  availing  iuself  of  enhanced  flexibility  m 
comtjeting  for  fiinds.  Federal  Reserve  needs 
to  be  kept  fully  and  promptly  informed  on 
bank  response  of  Regulation  Q  action.   .   .  ." 

Thereafter  the  Bourd  took  steps  by  ques- 
tionnaire to  ascertain  the  extent  rate  esc-Ua- 
tlon  on  savings  and  time  deposits  followed 
in  the  immediate  wake  of  the  lifting  of  the 
ceilings,  which  for  a  time  did  not  seem  to  be 
pervasive 

The  Coordinating  Committee  continued  to 
watch  developments  in  the  field  of  savings 
flows  and  to  seek  a  soUition  for  any  problem 
that  might  arise, 

I  took  pmins  to  make  my  own  position  clear 
on    April    5,    1366    in    a    speech    at    Phoenix, 
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Aiizona,  before  the  AESoctation  of  Reeerve 
City  Bankers  saying: 

"It  Is  Important,  however,  that  such  mod- 
eration as  Is  needed,  particularly  of  bank 
credit  growth,  be  accomplished  without  the 
skyrocketing  of  Interest  rates.  Raising  the 
price  of  money  should  not — and  need  not — 
be  the  only  means  of  determining  which  ap- 
plicants get  the  loans. 

"When  the  bigger  banks  rely  only  on 
higher  rates  as  the  means  for  allocating  credit 
among  a  few  large  borrowers,  this  tends  to 
put  up  the  cost  of  money  for  everyore. 

"The  better  course.  In  dealing  with  a  credit 
growth  that  threatens  Inflation,  Is  to  turn 
down  or  scale  back  the  less  deserving  loan 
applications. 

"I  would  hope.  also,  that  there  wll  be  an 
accompanying  disengagement  froni  un- 
reasoning competition  for  time  and  savings 
deposits  that  Ignores  the  need  for  caution 
and  the  harm  that  kind  of  competition  can 
do  to  our  banking  and  financial  system." 

A  continuing  escalation  of  the  Interest 
rates  paid  by  some  banks  on  time  deposits, 
the  outflow  of  funds  in  April  from  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  the  sharp  cutback  in  func  com- 
mitments for  housing  In  some  areas  g«  ve  me 
reason  to  believe  that  some  positive  action 
was  needed.  The  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
took  the  position  that  the  Board  had  no  stat- 
utory or  legal  authority  to  differentiate  per- 
missible rates  by  size  of  deposits  with  fixed 
maturities  which  authority  could  be  used  to 
arrest  excessive  rate  competltl6n  between 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions  for  the 
smaller  "consumer  type"  deposits. 

On  May  19,  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  unsound  competition  for  savings 
and  time  deposits.  In  concluding  my  pre- 
pared statertient,  I  said: 

"With  this  background  In  mind,  I  would 
like  to  make  certain  afBrmative  proposals 
that  I  would  urge  this  committee  to  con- 
sider and  act  on  promptly.  Specifically,  I 
believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  the 
monetary  authorities,  on  a  temporary  basis 
designed  to  cover  this  transition  period,  with 
discretion  to  set  a  dlSerent  rate  celling  on 
time  deposits  up  to  the  maximum  amount 
covered  by  Federal  deposit  insurance.  Under 
present  circumstances,  this  would  mean  that 
a  maximum  rate  of,  say.  5  percent  could — 
and  I— might  say  should — be  set  on  time 
deposits  up  to  $10,000.  For  larger  time  de- 
posits, the  first  $10,000  would  be  covered  by 
a  maximum  rate  which  could  be  set  at  5 
percent,  while  the  balance  could  pay  in- 
terest at  rates  up  to  those  now  specified  in 
the  Federal  Reserve's  Regulation  Q. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  limit  of  this  nature,  with  the  rate  set 
In  current  circumstances  at  a  5  percent  level, 
should  be  a  significant  help  in  deterring  t\a- 
ther  large  drains  of  funds  from  the  special- 
ized savings  Institutions.  Timely  protective 
measures,  undertaken  now,  will  help  In 
relieving  the  liquidity  strain  on  these  in- 
stitutions, and  in  ttirn  relieving  the  strain 
on  Important  sectors  of  the  economy  that 
depend  on  an  availability  of  funds  from  these 
institutions — notably  the  mortgage  market 
and  the  homebullding  industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  sincerely  urge 
the  committee  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  proposal  as  an  alternative  to  other 
legislative  proposals  before  it.  I  have  avail- 
able copies  of  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  would 
provide  temporary  authority  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  in- 
stitute different  rate  ceilings  for  that  portion 
of  time  deposits  up  to  the  maximum  amount 
that  may  be  covered  by  Government  insur- 
ance. 

"Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Just 
as  firmly  as  I  can  that  these  proposals  are 


not  a  cure-all  or  $  permanent  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problam  of  competition  In  the 
financial  area.  Certainly,  they  are  not  In- 
tended to  permanently  impair  competition — 
which  is  the  vltAl  force  of  our  economy. 
Rather,  they  wduld  provide  a  measure  of 
Insurance  during  a  perlrxi  of  transition." 

The  question  of  whether  the  authority 
granted  should  l»e  permissive  or  mandatory 
was  considered  In  several  exchanges.  My 
preference  for  a  permissive  statutory  ap- 
proach with  an  accompanying  understanding 
that  it  could  be  used  to  "put  the  lid  on"  at 
5  percent  was  reiterated  three  times. 

"The  Chairmak.  Well.  1  notice  you  state 
here  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
should  be  given  authority  to  do  these  things. 
I  think.  Mr  Fowler,  in  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  you  are  going  to  have  to 
make  it  mandatory. 

■Secret:iry  Fowler.  Mr.  Cliairman.  it  is  im- 
plicit in  my  statlement.  and  in  the  proposal 
for  this  grant  of  authority  in  this  kind  of 
situation,  thfit  tHe  legislation  history  of  such 
a  proposal  would  certainly,  and  shotild.  in- 
clude a  clear  intention  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Congres.s  and  tha  regulatory  authorities  that, 
given  the  statutoty  authority,  they  would  im- 
pose the  5-perccat  limit. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  Weltner    Mr  Secretary,  if  we  passed  a 

bill  such  as  thi-,  is  there  any  assurance  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  promulgate 
a  new  order  under  Regulation  Q  that  would 
make  that  diffetentla!  in  the  Interest  rate 
based  upon  the  maximum  insured  amount? 

"Secretary  FoWler.  The  clear  inference  of 
my  statement  is.  in  the  processes  of  legis- 
lation, either  through  open  testimony  or 
other  communioatlons.  tliat  the  Congress 
would  assure  itsejf  of  that  fact. 

"Mr.  Weltner.  Thank  you.  Mr  Secretary. 
I  have  sat  on  tfcis  committee  for  almost  4 
years  now,  and  I  have  often  heard  our  dis- 
tinguished chairrnan  direct  himself  to  the 
question  of  the  tesponso  and  the  receptivity 
of  the  Federal  Heserve  Board  to  the  desires 
and  wishes  of  Oongress.  Based  upon  that 
'conditioning'.  I  am  not  exactly  .sure,  were 
we  to  adopt  sucfc  a  bill  and  have  a  full  ac- 
ceptance of  you»  proposal,  that  that  would 
indeed  be  implemented  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

"Secretary  Fowtler.  Lacking  such  assurance 
you  might  want  to  make  it  mandatory  for 
the  first  year. 

"Mr.  Welt.ver.  And  make  a  'permanent  ar- 
rangement' in  o|iir  financial  market;  would 
we  not? 

"Secretary  FoWler.  You  would  be  so  in- 
volved. 

"Mr.  Weltner.  Thank  you  Mr  Secretary. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr   Ottinger.  You  recommended  that  we 

leave  discretion  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
FDIC  in  setting  interest  rates  and  limita- 
tions. It  still  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  got  us  Into  the 
problem  that  w*  are  in  now  by  permitting 
5' 2  percent  to  be  paid  on  certificates  of  de- 
posit. I  think  tljat  there  are  many  of  us  who 
were  not  complacent  atx^ut  leaving  that  dis- 
cretion in  the  Feder.'U  Reserve  Board  I 
rather  like  yotir  suggestion,  however,  that 
this  i.s  a  tempofary  situation  and  perhaps 
we  provide  a  tetaporary  solution  in  terms  of 
righting  what  w#  do  in  a  period  of  a  year  or 
two  years  and  take  another  look  at  them. 
Will  you  have  aty  objection,  if  we  placed  a 
limitation  of  2  jears  to  hsvlng  a  $10,000  or 
a  $15.000 — well,  aither  interest  rate  mandated 
at  that  level  or  a  floor  placed  such  as  my 
bill  does — no  certificates  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  $15.00Cr.' 

"Secretary  FoWleb  My  own  Impression  is 
that  the  movement  here  to  mandate  regula- 
tion is  not  a  good  practice  or  a  good  prece- 
dent for  the  Cor^gre.ss  to  undertake,  and  that 
the  delegation  ot  authority  is  a  Ijctter  a\enue 


of  approach.    Conditions  can  change  and  do 

change  very  rapidly  as  we  have  found.  It  is 
better  to  make  allowance  for  it.  I  would 
think  that  In  this  particular  field,  if  the 
committee  has  very  strong  feelings  and  they 
want  t-o  as.iure.  if  they  pass  this  law.  that  it 
1.?  not  going  to  lie  unused,  that  you  can  efTeci 
that  kind  of  understanding  in  the  procc.',? 
of  legislation,  either  formally  or  informally 

"Mr.  Ottincek.  Yet,  you  are  willing  to  have 
us  mandate  interest  rates,  is  that  correct, 
the  5-percent  interest  rates? 

■Secretary  Fowler.  No.  I  said  that  even 
in  dealing  with  the  interest  rate  matter,  it  is 
better  not  to  mandate  it  into  law.  I  think 
you  are  dealing  with  men  who  are  sensitive 
to  this  situation  and  if  there  were  very  clc.ir 
expressions  of  intent  of  Congress  that  th.is 
authority  would  not  lie  unused.  This  goes 
on  in  the  legislative  history." 

I  believe  that  tliese  citations  make  a  clear 
record  of  my  position— that  is,  that  I  favored 
legislation  which  would  empower  the  bank 
supervisory  agencies  to  establish  celling  rates 
by  amount  of  deposit  on  time  deposits  and 
that  I  opposed  a  mandatory  legislative  ceil- 
ing for  tlie  reasons  stated,  but  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  clear  understanding  with  the 
regulatory  authorities  that  the  powers  woiild 
be  used  to  bring  down  the  ceiling  on  coi.- 
sumer  type  deposits  to  5  percent. 

After  my  original  testimony.  Governor 
Robertson  and  Chairman  Martin,  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  indicated  that  the  Board 
did  not  request  this  authority  and,  if  granted 
to  them,  might  not  use  it.  At  page  535  o! 
the  Hearings,  Mr.  Martin  slated: 

"Mr.  Martin  Finally,  the  bill  would  urge 
the  Board  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  time  deposits  held  by  depositors  eligible 
to  hold  savings  deposits  to  levels  'appropriate 
in  the  light  of  rates  which  may  soundly  be 
paid  by  thrift  institutions  generally.' 

"The  difficulty  I  see  with  this  kind  of  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  Congress  is  that  it 
seems  to  indicate  a  belief  that  present  Icvp'.s 
are  not  appropriate,  without  saying  v.li;.r 
those  levels  should  be.  I  want  to  make  mv 
own  position  on  this  as  clear  as  possible.  I 
cannot  tell  yoti  today  what  I  would  do  next 
month  with  broadened  authority  to  cha:;i;>- 
Regulation  Q  ceilings  and.  of  course.  X  can- 
not tell  you  what  other  Board  members  would 
do.  As  you  have  observed  during  these 
hearings,  there  are  differences  of  view  among 
the  Board  members.  We  are,  however,  fully 
agreed  that  it  is  better  to  leave  a  decision 
of  this  kind  to  an  administrative  agency  with 
discretion  to  take  whatever  action  seems  .ap- 
propriate in  the  light  of  changing  circum- 
stances. I  can  understand  your  position; 
you  are  not  sure  that  the  Board  will  use 
whatever  authority  you  wish  to  give  us  to 
differentiate  between  the  money-market 
CD's  and  other  time  deposits,  and  you  would 
like  some  gu.irantee.  But  I  cannot  give  you 
that  gviarantee.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  any  administrative  agency  to  make 
such  a  commitment.  I  also  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  you  to  compel  action  But. 
if  you  wish  to  do  so.  and.  of  course,  this  is 
entirely  within  your  prerogatives.  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  you  also  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  action.  Therefore.  I  believe  it 
you  are  not  willing  to  leave  this  to  Board 
discretion,  you  .=hould  specify  in  the  bill  the 
rale  you  think  should  be  put  in  eJTect.  as 
the  Weltner  and   Hanna  bills  would  do." 

After  this  fiat  statement  by  Chairman 
Martin,  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  and  I  botti 
recommended  Informally  a  four-point  pro- 
gram to  you  and  to  the  members  of  your 
Comnruttee.  which  included  a  provision  call- 
ing for  a  mandatory  legislated  5  percent 
ceiling  on  all  time  deposlt.s  up  to  $100,000. 
This  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Grant  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the 
authority  to  establish  different  maximum 
rates  on  different  categories  of  certificates 
of  deposit. 
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2.  Grant  the  same  authority  to  the  FDIC. 

3.  Grant  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
the  standby  authority  to  establish  maximum 
rates  on  share  accounts  of  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

4.  Direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
FDIC  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
establish  a  temporary,  one-year  ceiling  of  5 
percent  on  certificates  of  deposit  of  $100,000 
or  less. 

In  support  of  this  four-point  program,  a 
number  of  conversations  with  the  Chairman 
,^nd  members  ot  the  House  Banlcing  and 
currency  Committee  took  place  before,  dur- 
ing and  shortly  after  the  House  recess  from 
June  30  to  July  11. 

This  action  on  our  part  which  did  not 
have  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  publicly  revealed  in  a  letter  to 
Congressman  Al  Ullnlan  which  was  released 
on  July  13. 

Shortly  thereafter,  there  was  a  shift  in 
the  position  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

On  July  15,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
eftablished  a  maximum  rate  of  5  percent  on 
so-called  "consumer-type"  certificates  of 
deposit  of  variable  maturities  maturing  in 
90  days  or  more  and  4  percent  on  those  "con- 
sumer-type" certificates  of  deposit  maturing 
from  30  to  90  days.  They  also  requested  the 
flexible  authority  to  establish  different  maxi- 
mum rates  on  different  categories  of  time 
deposits,  which  would  enable  them  to  fix 
a  differential  ceiling  on  deposits  with  fixed 
maturities.  In  his  letter  to  Chairman 
RoBESTSON  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  Governor  Robertson  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  stated  the  following: 
"Separate  ceilings  are  imposed  on  'multiple 
maturity'  deposits  in  an  effort  to  dlfTerentiate 
between  money  market  CD's  and  consumer- 
tvpe  deposits.  Obviously,  the  'multiple  ma- 
turity' concept  Is  not  ideally  suited  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is.  in  our  Judgment,  the  l>est 
.ilternatlve  available  under  existing  law.  It 
may  be  that  the  only  effective  means  for  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  we  seek  in  ihe  cur- 
rent situation  is  to  ditrerenliate  on  the  b.tsis 
of  amount  of  deposit,  even  though,  as  you 
know  the  Board  has  reservations  about  such 
an  approach  except  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
Accordingly,  we  hope  that  your  Committee 
will  give  prompt  con.-iideration  to  broadening 
the  existing  law  as  proposed  in  the  enclosed 
draft." 

This  action  and  the  request  for  legislative 
authority  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
my  opinion.  Indicated  a  willingness  on  its 
part  to  limit  undue  rate  competllion  by  talk- 
ing action  on  deposits  of  fixed  maturities  ot 
the  sort  it  had  taken  on  deposits  of  multiple 
mauirities.  I.e..  a  5  percent  ceiling.  There- 
fore, I  concluded  it  was  appropriate  to  return 
to  tlie  original  idea  of  granting  dLicretionary 
authority  to  the  bank  reguUtory  agencies, 
rather  than  Involving  Congress  in  legislating 
interest  rate  ceilings.  We  were  also  con- 
vinced, for  the  reasons  stated  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  May  19.  that  flexible  au- 
thority exercised  administratively  was  pref- 
erable t-o  a  legislated  ceiling  because  we  sim- 
ply could  not  predict  what  lay  in  tiie  future 
and  felt  that  the  nation  should  ha^e  tite 
advantage  of  flexible  tools  that  could  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  changing  conditions. 

On  July  20,  Under  Secretary  Barr  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Bank  Regulations,  and  they  unani- 
mously agreed  on  the  position  in  the  at- 
teched  unsent  letter  to  Chairman  Patman. 
(See  Att.achment  A  )  As  you  know,  tlie  Co- 
ordinating Committee  includes  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
sits  as  an  ex  officio  member  representing  the 
Administration. 
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On  July  21,  prior  to  the  decisions  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  proposed  legislation.  Under  Secretary 
Barr  went  to  Chairman  Patman 'a  office  to 
present  the  Chairman  with  this  letter.  The 
Chairman  urged  that  Under  Secretary  Barr 
withhold  the  letter  on  the  grounds  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  were  responsible  to  tlie 
Congress  and  not  to  the  Administration.  As 
you  know,  Under  Secretary  Barr  has  served 
in  both  the  Legislative  and  Executive  sides 
of  this  Government  and  has  a  deep  respect 
for  the  constitutional  division  of  powers 
that  exists  between  you.  He  w.is  reluctant 
to  force  on  any  committee  an  opinion  which 
was  not  requested  by  the  chairman  or  by  a 
member.  Consequently,  he  did  not  send  the 
letter  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  we 
stood. 

Under  Secretary  Barr  did  make  clear  the 
Trea.sury's  position  that  a  41,  percent  celling 
applied  to  time  deposits  both  below  and 
aixtve  $100,000  could  he  unpredictably  dis- 
ruptive to  the  financial  community.  He  did 
agree,  however,  that  limiting  application  of 
the  4'j  percent  ceiling  to  CD's  of  $100  000 
or  less  would  make  tlie  transition  less 
violent. 

Under  Secretary  Barr  Informed  Chairman 
Patman  that.  In  our  teftimony  before  the 
Senate,  we  would  make  the  position  outlined 
in  the  attached  letter  to  Chairman  Robert- 
son of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  the  Administration  position. 
I  See  Attachment  B.) 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday.  July  25  and  26, 
Secretary  Weaver  and  Under  Secretary  Barr 
conferred  on  the  speech  that  Secretary 
Weaver  wa.s  to  deliver  to  the  home  builders. 
They  wanted  to  Inform  Chairman  Patman 
of  tile  contents  of  that  speech  before  it  was 
delivered,  and  1  understand  that  Secretary 
Weaver  read  Chairman  Patman  the  sub- 
stance of  the  si->eech  which  was  .subsequently 
delivered  on  July  27. 

On  Tuesday.  August  2.  Under  Secretary 
Barr  inforine<!  Dr  Paul  Nel.son  and  Chalr- 
m..n  Patman  by  telephone  that  we  had  been 
requested  by  Chairman  Robert.son.  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  to 
report  on  the  legislative  proposals  submitted 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  He  read  the 
entire  report  to  Dr  Nelson  and  summarized 
it  for  Chairman  Patman.  It  is  also  attached 
and  is  consistent  In  every  way  with  Mr. 
Barr's  letter  to  Chairman  Patman  of  July  21 
which  the  Chairman  prclerred  not  to  receive 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  acted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Wu:-i>iiiigton,  July  21.  196C. 
Hon   Wright  Patman. 

C':airnian.  Co^nmi:tee  on   Banking  and  Cur- 
rt-ncy.    US     House    0/    Representatives, 
\Vasl!ington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  order  to  make  clear 
the   position   of   the  Administration   on   the 
question   of   certificates   of   deposit   and   the 
question  of  stand-by  authority  for  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  set  maximum  rates  on 
share  acrounts.  I  am  enclosing  a  bill  which 
accomplishes   our   objectives.     These   objec- 
tives are: 

1.  To  grant  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
flexible  authority  M  establish  different 
categories  of  deposits  for  Interest  rate  lim- 
itations. 

2.  Give  the  same  authority  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

3.  Grant  st.:>nd-by  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  set  maximum 
rates  of  interest  on  the  share  accounts  of 
S  &  L's. 

If  this  approach  Is  adopted,  the  Adminis- 
tration would  recommend  to  the  respective 
agernrtes  tliat  a  ceiling  of  not  more  than  5 
percent  be  placed  on  inte-est  rates  on  all 
time  deposits,  and  dividends  on  share  ac- 
counts In  amounts  less  than  $100,000  The 
recent  action  of  tho  Federal   Reserve   in   re- 


ducing the  maximum  Interest  rates  payable 
on  certain  time  deposits  indicates  a  concern 
with  the  problem,  and  its  request  for  more 
flexible  legislative  authority  Indicates  a  will- 
ingness to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
10  effectively  cope  with  ihat  problem. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  lepislaiion  im- 
plemeiited  by  appropriate  administrative 
action  will — 

1.  Protect  a  part  of  the  local  savers'  mar- 
ket for  the  homebuilding  industry. 

2.  Tend  to  stabilize  tiie  rate  structure 
wiihiu  the  financial  community. 

I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion of  a  legislative  4 -.3  percent  ceiling 
to  cover  ail  cerlificates  of  deposit,  no  mat- 
ter what  size.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  such 
legislative  action  could  be  disruptive  and  un- 
predictjible.  Attached  herew.ilh  is  an 
analysis  of  our  best  estimate  of  what  the  re- 
sults could   be. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  believe  that  es- 
tablishing an  administrative  ceiling  of  5  per- 
cent on  time  and  savings  deposits  and  share 
accounts  of  $100,000  or  less  would  tend  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  our  local  savings'  mar- 
ket for  the  homebullding  industry,  and  have 
a  mltiimum  disruptive  impact  on  the  money 
markets.  It  is  our  opinion  that  an  adminis- 
trative ceiling  such  as  we  have  suggested 
preserves  highly  desirable  fiexlbility  to  meet 
unforeseen   and   unusual   conditions. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  concur  in  the.se 
proposals. 

Tlie  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  .Adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  th's 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

Ju.sEPH  W.  Barb. 
Acfi7ip  Secretary. 

The   SFcr.Ei  ary   or  the   Tbtasurv. 

VVn.-.^n7ipJo?i.  August  2,  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
Chaiiman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.  U.S.   Senate.   Washington.   D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Chairman;  I  appreciated  very 
much  your  letter  of  July  28.  1966.  advising 
me  of  your  agreement  to  expedite  nction  on 
bills  relating  to  financial  lnstttulion.«-  in 
which  the  Administration  is  interested  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  you  hove  a.Torded 
me  to  advise  ycu  of  the  Admlnistra'*on's 
position  on  the  important  legislation  pend- 
ing with  reg.-.rd  to  such  institutions. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discu.ssion  of  w.»ys  and  nie.ins  to  insure 
that  a  significant  part  of  the  country's  sav- 
ings will  contintie  to  be  av.ailable  for  in- 
vestment In  home  mortgages,  and  to  insure 
stabil'ty  tn  the  interest  rate  structure 
within  the  financial  community  It  Is  the 
view  of  tlie  Administration,  and  1  am  pleased 
to  note  that  it  is  yours  also,  that  the  present 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Goverr.o.-s  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  establish 
maximum  interest  rates  which  inay  be  p.iid 
on  bank  deposits  should  be  broadened  to 
enable  those  agencies  to  est-iblish  ciliTereiU 
categories  of  deposits  for  Interest  rate  lim- 
itations and  should  be  made  discretionary 
For  ex.imple.  they  sho.ild  t>o  pc!  nutted  to  fix 
dllTerent  limitations  for  diHcrcnt  size  depos- 
its, an  authority  that  is  now  lacking 

The  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bonrd  in  limiting  interest  rat-fs  p.TVuble  on 
"multiple  maturity"  time  deposits  and  the 
fact  it  has  recommended  eaactmeut  of  S. 
3627  Indicates  In  my  opinion,  a  willingness 
on  its  part  10  take  action  to  limit  vuidue 
rate  competition.  Therefore.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  return  to  the  original  idea  of 
graiitine  discretionary  authority  U)  the  bank 
reg'ulatory  agencies,  rather  than  involving 
Congress  tn  legislating  Interest  rate  ceilings. 
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It  Is  the  Administration  view  also  th»t  the 
Pedenl  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should  be 
granted  stand-by  authority  to  establish 
maximum  rates  at  Interest  wftilch  may  be 
paid  on  the  share  accounts  of  savings  and 
loan  associations;  and  that  provision  should 
l>e  made  for  coordination  of  the  actions  of 
the  three  agencies  In  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tionary powers  relating  to  Interest  rates. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  all  of  which 
are  Incorporated  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  bill.  S.  3627,  It  is  the  view  of  the  Ad- 
ministration  that  (1)  the  Board  of  Gover- 
ncTt  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be 
authorized  to  raise  reserve  requirements  on 
time  and  savings  depoaita  to  a  maximum  of 
10%  rather  than  the  present  9%:  and  (2) 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should  be  broadened  so  that  it  ran  pur- 
chase the  obligations  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  enable  It  to  ac- 
quire obligations  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
AasoclatlcKis,  among  others. 

I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak  for  the  en- 
tire Coord Inatlng  Committee  on  Bank  Reg- 
ulation*, as  well  as  myself.  In  expressing  our 
gratlflcatlon  that  your  aabcommlttee  will 
ooDslcier  on  Au^st  2.  1966,  the  Pinanclal 
Inatltutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1066.  As  you 
know,  we  believe  there  is  a  substantial  need 
for  this  legislation  and  we  are  very  hopeful 
that  It  can  be  enacted  in  aatlafactory  form 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  H.  Fowles, 

There  are  six  items  in  my  bill.  I  have 
agreed  to  strike  the  last  one,  which  deals 
witli  the  extension  of  the  real  estate 
mortgage  powers  by  the  national  banks. 
Three  of  the  remaining  items  only  ex- 
tend, to  a  certain  degree,  existing  pow- 
ers. I  discussed  them  fully  yesterday  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

There  are  two  items  that  are  what 
we  might  call  new.  The  heart  of  my 
bill  is  one  of  those  new  items.  The  heart 
of  the  bill  gives  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  authority  to  establish 
different  categories  of  deposits  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  maximum  interest 
rate  limitations  but  does  not  set  a  spe- 
cific rate. 

The  Patman  bill  did  do  the  same  thing 
until  amended,  except  that  it  set  specific 
interest  rates  at  4 ''2  and  5  "2  percent. 

The  Mlnlsh  amendment  was  introduced 
and  it  only  changed  one  thing — it  elimi- 
nated the  5 '■2  percent,  which  still  leaves 
in  the  Patman  bill  the  4*4 -percent  lim- 
itation, which  requests  us  to  set  a  fixed 
and  rigid  interest  rate,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  Is  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  alters  that  rate. 

The  last  item  in  my  bill  is  a  new  item, 
too,  which  requires  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Barik  Board  to  consult,  but  to  consult 
only,  before  limiting  by  regulation  any 
rate  of  interest. 

After  consulting  each  of  those,  they 
could  pursue  thereafter  an  independent 
course. 

If  this  had  been  done  last  December, 
when  my  chairman  has  said  the  Federal 

Reserve  took  actions  he  did  not  like  on  a 
unilateral  basis,  they  could  have  sat 
down  and  discussed  this  thing,  as  I  would 
provide  in  my  bill,  and  then  we  might 
not  be  in  the  dilemma  In  whiich  we  find 
ourselves  now. 


The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man 1  has  complained  about  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  using  unilateral  action 
last  December  and  on  previous  occasions. 
Is  not  his  bill  asking  us  to  do  the  same 
thing?  Does  it  not  a.sk  the  Congress  to 
take  a  unilateral  action  which  is  not 
advised  by  any  of  the  responsible  mone- 
tary policymaking  agencies? 

Let  us  look  lit  some  otlier  important 
factors  in  the  Pjitman  proposal. 

First,  if  we  should  fix  the  interest 
rates  on  savings  deposits  as  he  wants  us 
to  do,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  fix 
the  rates  on  mortgages,  to  fix  the  rates 
for  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation and  on  all  U.S.  Government 
bonds,  and  also  even  on  the  notes  which 
I  and  others  i»ake  when  we  borrow  at 
the  bank.  Th»t  is,  we  as  Congres.smen 
must  be  ready  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
these  responsible  agencies  we  have 
created  to  advtee  us. 

If  we  fix  the  rate  for  one,  how  are  we 
going  to  resist  the  call  to  fix  the  rate  for 
every  other  single  one^  Then  we  will  be 
proceeding  toward  a  controlled  economy, 
where  CongreaB  fixes  every  little  bitty 
detail  for  everj  business  transaction. 

If  we  roll  back  the  rates  for  savings 
institutions,  as  proposed  in  the  Patman 
bill,  to  4^2  peiTent.  where  will  the  sav- 
ings go?  They  will  find  their  way  to  the 
place  where  tliey  can  get  the  highest 
yield.  We  should  not  fool  ourselves  suid 
believe  they  will  not  follow  the  highest 
interest  rate.  If  we  say  the  banks  and 
savings  and  load  associations  cannot  pay 
more  than  4' 2  percent,  nobody  is  going 
to  put  his  money  in  there,  when  he  can 
get  5  or  5 '2  percent  some  other  place. 
The  money  will  go  into  the  stock  market. 
It  will  go  into  municipal  bonds.  It  will 
go  Into  other  U.S.  obligations.  It  will 
not  stay  in  the  eertificates  of  deposit,  and 
it  will  not  go  Irito  the  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
Patman)  yesterday  accused  me  of  not 
setting  any  ceiling  on  the  interest  rates 
in  my  bill.  He  said,  'That  will  be  ter- 
nble.    Interest  will  go  up  and  up  and  up." 

That  is  not  correct.  We  know  it  is  not. 
because  of  ona  factor.  Every  State  in 
this  Union  has  a  law  against  usuiy. 
This  is  a  barrier,  and  a  most  effective 
barrier,  with  raspect  to  excessive  interest 
rates. 

If  we  should  pass  the  Patman  bill,  to 
set  the  interest  rate  at  4'2  percent,  we 
will  be  asking  for  trouble.  I  will  tell 
how  we  will  ask  for  trouble.  When  peo- 
ple complain  to  Federal  Government  ofB- 
cials  in  the  administrative  branch  about 
anything  of  aji  inflationary  nature,  or 
on  interest  rates,  they  will  say.  "If  Con- 
gress had  not  interfered  by  this  crazy 
inflexible  flxin|:  of  rates,  then  we  could 
have  done  something  about  it."  They 
will  put  every  bit  of  the  blame  on  me 
and  other  Menilbers  for  pas.sing  an  inflex- 
ible interest  rsite  proposal. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  just  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  would 
agree,  would  he  not,  that  we  in  the  Con- 


gress want  to  lower  the  present  level  of 
interest  rates? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Is  there  any  clear  di- 
rective in  the  substitute  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  which  would  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  the  direction  to  lower 
interest  rates? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No,  there  is  not.  In 
the  interest  of  time,  let  me  say.  however, 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  by  tho 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley],  i 
will  agree  to  it.  It  purports  to  do — and  I 
believe  does — what  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
conclude,  I  believe  he  will  find  that  will 
be  in  the  Record  and  in  the  bill  when  the 
matter  is  opened  up. 

I  repeat,  for  emphasis,  what  I  said 
yesterday  in  conclusion.  We  are  debat- 
ing fixing  interest  rates  on  savings  only. 
not  on  what  it  costs  for  anybody  to 
borrow  money.  We  will  be  taking  the 
first  step  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  BoEird.  If  we  f.x 
rates  and  if  we  bring  the  approval  of 
interest  charges  into  the  hands  of  th" 
President,  we  will  be  destroying  this  in- 
dependence. 

We  aLso.  if  we  set  these  rates,  so 
against  the  advice  of  the  responsible 
agencies.  These  agencies  have  the  pou  er 
and  the  duty  and  the  staff  and  the  lime 
and  the  expert  knowledge  to  give  us 
advice.  We  do  not  have  that  time  and 
advice  available  to  us.  The  expert  testi- 
mony and  expert  advice  on  our  own  is 
not  available.  I  am  not  qualified  and  I 
do  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  set  intere.-t 
i-ates  on  a  basis  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Patman!  has  said.  I  do  r.ot 
think,  from  talking  to  you  Members  of 
the  House,  that  you  feel  qualified  to 
.set  an  inflexible  interest  rate.  Ho«- 
ever.  the  people  who  are  qualified  a.^.d 
whom  we  have  empowered  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  advisable  or  not  say  to 
us.  "Do  not  set  an  inflexible  intere.st 
rate."  It  is  perfectly  silly  for  us  to  set  up 
these  agencies  to  advise  us  on  these  prob- 
lems, to  spend  all  of  this  money  on  them 
and  then  turn  around  and  not  take  their 
advice  when  they  give  it  to  us. 

Finally  and  in  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks on  my  amendment,  I  say  thi.>;  I 
did  not  come  to  the  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board  and  I  wUl  not  be  a  party  to 
what  I  think  will  do  that  very  tiling. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Regulation  Q.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  is  the  regulation  used 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  fix  in- 
terest on  certificates  of  deposit  and  0:1 
time  and  savings  deposits.  They  fi.xfd 
that  rate  last  December,  raising  it  from 
4  to  5 '2  F>ercent,  which  is  a  37 '2-percent 
increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Stkphxns]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
10  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
fuither:  If  I  understand  this  and  if  a 
reading  of  the  language  means  any- 
thing, then  section  4  of  your  bill  says 
that  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  or  the  affected  na- 
tional banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  FDIC  affecting  the  non- 
member  banks  which  is  now  in  effect  will 
continue  in  effect.  That  means  regula- 
ton  Q.  But  until  and  unless  the  order 
is  modified  or  rescinded.  If  I  can  inter- 
pret this  properly,  that  means  they  can 
take  the  lid  off  regulation  Q  and  if  they 
want  to  make  the  rate  10  percent  the 
day  after  this  bill  passes,  it  will  be  all 
right  to  do  it  because  the  law  says  so. 
How  does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
!Mr.  Stephens]  explain  that? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  try  to  explain  it.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  imderstand  exactly  the  full  rami- 
fications of  the  language  which  is  re- 
quested by  this  agency.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  have  them  to  advise  us  on  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know,  but  your  bill 
says  that  the  Fed  can  modify  or  re.scind 
any  order  now  existing.  That  is  what 
your  amendment  does.  If  the  Fed  raises 
rates  and  if  the  President  pleads  with 
them  not  to  do  it  because  it  will  interfere 
with  our  countrj''s  economy  and  with 
our  fiscal  affairs  and  with  everything 
el.se,  then  who  will  prevail?  Will  the 
President  prevail  or  will  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  prevail? 

Mr.    STEPHENS.     Tire    Federal    Re- 
serve Board  will  prevail. 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.    That  is  utiafTln- 
tend. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  other  words,  on 
any  rate  the  Fed  can  take  the  limit  off 
here. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  intend  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  have  flexi- 
bility. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  one  thing 
which  will  bring  economic  stability  to 
this  country  very  quickly.  That  is  if 
Congress  will  express  itself  as  being 
against  high  interest  rates  and  say  we 
are  determined  not  to  go  higher  on  them. 
Even  that,  as  bad  as  it  is,  will  be  some 
con.solat'on  to  the  markets  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  did  that  in  the 
resolution  in  the  committee,  which  you 
criticized  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens]  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WELTNER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WELTNKR.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague,  laying  aside  some  of  the 
more  technical  language  in  the  substitute 
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he  has  offered  and  placing  aside  for  the 
moment  a  minute  comparison  between 
all  portions  of  the  bill  H.R.  14026  with 
the  exception  of  section  1.  is  it  not  true 
that  the  issue  in  adopting  or  rejecting 
the  gentleman's  substitute  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  have  a  test  by  the 
Congress  to  legislate  a  percentage  in- 
terest rate  for  one  set  of  financial  in- 
stitutions in  this  countr>? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  That  is  the  basic 
issue  which  is  here  involved,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  the  main 
Lssue  involved  so  far  as  the  battle  on  this 
bill  is  concerned.  The  war.  however,  is 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  destroy 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  this  could  be 
the  first  step.  I  would  hate  to  lose  this 
battle,  though,  because  I  think  it  could 
be  the  one  that  makes  us  lose  the  war 
to  keep  the  independence  of  the  Federal 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  a 
Member  believes  that  the  proper  scope 
of  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  matters 
such  as  this  is  to  provide  regulatory 
agencies  to  implement  monetary  policy 
and  to  provide  equality  of  competitive 
ability  among  competing  financial  in- 
stitutions, then  that  Member  would  be 
well  advised  to  vote  against  any  measure 
which  would  by  legislative  enactment 
depress  interest  rates  that  could  be  of- 
fered by  one  single  financial  institution. 
and  leave  without  any  restrahit  interest 
rates  on  other  competing  financial 
institutions? 

Mr.  STEPHEN.?.  That  is  exactly 
what  would  happen  in  the  Patman  bill. 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  a  Mem- 
ber voted  accordingly,  not  only  would 
he  be  well  adnsed  to  vote  for  the  sub- 
stitute, because  the  substitute  would  con- 
stitute in  no  way  a  savings  of  interest 
rates  for  other  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  ii\&d  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia this  question: 

As  I  understand  it,  under  the  Patman 
bill,  the  interest  rate  would  be  set  by  the 
bank  and  paid  to  the  depositor? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  For  savings:  yes,  on 
a  savings  account. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  there 
anything  in  that  bill  that  would  set  the 
intc!e.?t  rate  that  the  citizen  or  the  con- 
sumer would  be  charged  by  the  bank? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Not  a  thine;  not  a 
single  attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  in- 
terest rates  by  statute  on  the  borrowing 
of  money. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  reference  to  the  4 '2-percent  interest 
rate,  would  it  be  plausible  to  say  that 
the  bank  would  have  to  charge  a  citizen 
on  a  loan  considerably  more  than  the 
4'2  percent? 

Mr.  STEPHENS^'Tliat  l.s  rlpht. 
Mr,  BROCK.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  Shield? 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  asked  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  with  reference  to  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  section,  if  I  read 
it  correctly,  adds  nothing  to  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  to  the 
powers  of  the  FDIC.  It  simply  restates 
existing  authority.  The  only  addition  to 
the  powers — and  that  is  in  relation  to 
regulation — the  only  addition  to  the  au- 
thority is  in  the  first  section  which  gives 
the  authority  to  vary  the  ceiling,  based 
uix)n  the  situation  involved;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  does  not  set  a 
specific  interest  rate;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  section 
in  no  way  adds  to  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  or  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  FDIC?  I  believe  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee   on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  the  ix)int 
I  brought  up.  The  point  I  brought  up 
is  that  I  am  afraid  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  t;etting  ready  to  raise  the  5 '2-percent 
rate.  It  is  being  said  in  the  financial 
papers,  and  by  economist.s  and  others 
and  writing  columnists.  "Get  ready  for 
ii."  for  tho  reason  that  the  rate  now  on 
these  5 '2-percent  certificates  of  deposit 
is  really  6^4  percent  in  the  open  market 
where  they  are  sold.  In  other  words. 
they  have  got  to  be  sold  on  the  basis  of 
5^4  percent.  Tire  Stephens  bill  says  that 
you  can  take  off  even  the  limitation  of 
regulation  Q.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
different. 

So  I  cannot  understand  that,  because 
you  are  leaving  it  wide  open  for  any 
interest  rate — to  higher  and  higher  in- 
terest rates — it  is  up.  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
up.  up.  up  position  has  to  come  down, 
down,  down  when  it  hits  usury  rates,  if 
it  gets  up  that  high.  As  to  our  respon- 
sible monetary  policy  agencie.« — I  have 
enough  faith  m  them  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  going  to  let  thai  happen. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  v  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  eent!eman  is  a  knowledgeable 
and  Studious  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Bankiiig  and  Currency.  I  wonder  if 
there  was  testimony  taken  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
with  respect  to  section  410  of  the  so- 
called  Patman  bill  which  gives,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  right  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  set  in- 
terest rates  of  every  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation in  America. 

We  know  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bairk  Board  has  the  authority  to  set  the 
interest  rates  on  those  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations,  but  I  wonder  if  it 
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I",  recognized  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
tliat  the  Patman  bill  would,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  give  the  Pe^teral  Hcnme 
Loan  Bank  Board  the  right  to  set  the 
maximum  Interest  rates  to  be  charged  by 
every  savings  and  loan  association  in 
/jnerlca? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  You  mean  whether 
they  would  be  Federal  or  State? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Federal  or  State.  Is 
that  not  a  fact  under  the  Patman  bill? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LENNON.  1  can  read  It  to  you,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  It.  _^^ 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  in  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  it  de- 
veloped as  to  how  much  Interest  c^uld  be 
charged  by  the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  on  their  deposits? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  There  has  been  dis- 
cussion on  that — yes — in  committee. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  think  it  would  be 
Interesting  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  know  that  on  January  1  of  this  year, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  au- 
thorized the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  pay  5  percent  on  mini- 
mum deposits  of  $2,500,  which  amount 
must  be  retained  by  that  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association  for  a  period  of  12 
months.  Then  on  July  1,  1966,  just  a 
little  over  2  months  ago,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  authorized  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
pay  5  percent  on  minimums  of  $1.0O0. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  the  dis- 
crimination between  the  banking  insti- 
tutions and  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions. The  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
that  for  the  first  time  in  history,  we  are 
giving  the  Federal  Government,  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  the  con- 
trol over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent savings  and  loan  institutions  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
independent  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions know  that  this  is  in  the  bill. 

Now  I  am  not  a  defender  of  the  bank- 
ers. What  little  savings  I  have  are  in 
savings  and  loan  institutions.  But  it  does 
concern  me — as  it  must  concern  every 
Member  of  this  House — that  we  are  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  here — if  we  do 
pass  the  Patman  bill — of  setting  our- 
selves up  as  the  authority  to  determine 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  country  and  to 
unilaterally  set  these  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  this  House  would  go  back,  if 
they  would,  and  as  I  attempted  to  do  last 
evening  and  early  this  morning,  and  try 
to  learn  the  biographical  history  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  They  are  experts.  They 
devote  their  full  time  to  th£  determina- 
tion on  how  we  should  move. 

I  believe  that  we  will  regret  it  as  long 
■as  we  live  if  we  attempt  to  arbitrarily  set 
the  rate  of  interest  on  any  type  of  de- 
posits even  for  a  temporary  period  of 
time  until  August  of  1967. 

Four  months  from  now  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  set  the  interest  rate  in  our 
savings  and  loan  institutions  in  our  own 
States,  because  the  Patman  bill  would 


give  authority  tor  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory to  the  Hone  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
set  the  Interest  rates  tn  our  Independ- 
ently State -owned  and  operated  savings 
and  loan  in.stitutions. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHEKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion propouiideC  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Geojgia,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  were  exterisive  hearings  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
question  of  whctlicr  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  should  have  power  to 
regulate  interest  paymcnt.s  on  deposits  of 
savings  and  loan  associations? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  did  have  exten- 
sive hearings.  We  had  15  days  of  hear- 
ings en  everytbing  concerned  with  my 
bill,  and  with  the  Patman  bill,  and  on 
everything  concerned  witli  savings  and 
time  deposits. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  further- 
more, that  the  so-called  Patman  bill 
would  merely  give  for  a  term;  namely, 
until  August  1967 — approximately  1 
year — tliis  povjer  to  tlie  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Baard  to  regulate  interest 
payments  by  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, whereas  the  Stephens  bill  would 
give  it  in  perpettiity? 

Mr.  STEPHBNS.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  already  announced  that  I  would 
accept  an  amcrdment  to  limit  my  pro- 
posal to  1  year. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHHNS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  wish  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  Chairman  has  said  that  if  we  u.sed 
restraint  and  kept  a  quorum  here  we 
could  fini.sh  in  3  hours.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  Chairmati  will  furni.sh  the  leader- 
ship for  the  restraint. 

Mr.  STEPHBNS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  .support  of  thr  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia  for 
the  fine  explanation  he  has  given  hLs 
amendment  to  the  substitute.  I  hope  the 
House  will  fully  support  it  after  it  is 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  way 
tiiat  he  has  agreed  to  amend  it,  and  in 
the  way  that  I  believe  we  on  the  minority 
side  feel  it  should  be  amended. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Asi-iLEYj  wHl  liave  an  amendment  that 
v.e  will  suiiport.  aiMi  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  effect  of  the 
Stephens  ameadment  to  1  year.  This 
would  apply  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  tliis  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  cajried  an  editorial  on  the 
issue  t>efore  the  House  this  afternoon. 
Wliile  oppoijns  vehemently  the  Patman 
bill  the  Post  also  criticized  the  Stephens 
bill  as  giving  too  much  additioiial  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  oUier  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies in  coping  with  tlie  problem  of  in- 
creased interest;  rates. 


In  large  measure,  the  Post  h&seii  i'< 
criticism  of  additional  discretionaiy 
powers  on  its  contention  that,  and  I  quote 
from  the  editorial: 

Federal  Reserve  policies  i\n\t  restricted  the 
growth  ot  the  money  stock. 

This  is  the  key  assertion  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editoi'ial  and  it  Is  in  complete 
disagreement  with  the  facts.  As  a  m.";t- 
ter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
criticized  by  leading  conservative  aiid 
Uberal  economists  for  having  pumped 
too  much  money  into  the  economy  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months — that  by  dom.^ 
so  the  Federal  Reserve  has  added  to  in- 
flationary prcssiu-es  in  its  effort  to  sus- 
tain rapid  economic  growth. 

Contrary  to  the  Post  editorial,  duiir.g 
the  first  6  months  of  1966  the  total 
growth  in  money  supply  has  been  83.7 
billion.  It  has  grown  from  $167.4  billion 
in  December  1963  to  $171.1  bilUon  in  June 
of  tliis  year.  Tins  amounts  to  an  annual 
growth  in  the  money  supply  uf  about  4 
percent — a  figia-e  that  is  higher  than  our 
peicentage  growth  in  productivity. 
Wliere  tlie  Post  may  have  been  misled 
is  in  its  analysis  of  the  July  figures.  In 
July  total  money  supply  declined  fiom 
5171. 1  billion  in  June  to  $169.5  billion— 
a  droporr  of  $1.6  billion.  But  this  drop- 
of:  in  July  was  not  as  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral Resei-ve  action.  Rather  most  mon- 
etary experts  attribute  this  to  the  ac- 
celerated corporate  tax  payments  called 
for  m  the  1966  tax  bill.  These  acceler- 
ated corporate  tax  payments  amounted 
to  $2.7  billion  over  what  they  would  have 
otherwise  been,  and  this  shifted  S-  7 
billion  from  private  to  Treasuiy  de- 
posits— Treasury  deposits  do  not  count  as 
being  part  of  the  total  money  supply 
Therefore  if  there  has  been  any  slow- 
dovvni  in  total  money  supply  growth,  it  is 
as  a  result  of  administration  and  con- 
gressional action  in  passing  the  tax  bill  of 
1966  and  should  not  be  attributed  to  any 
significant  shift  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Because  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ha.s 
permitted  a  rapid  growth  in  total  mor.ey 
supply  throughout  the  current  period  and 
because  every  member  of  the  Federal  PiC- 
serve  Boai^d  has  publicly  pledged  to 
maintain  rapid  economic  growth,  I  am 
sure  the  Board  and  the  other  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  can  and  should  be  en- 
trusted with  additional  discretionary 
powers  over  certain  types  of  time  de- 
posits, as  caned  for  in  tlie  Stephens 
substitute. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Chiiirman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Stephens  bill  and  in  opposition  tD  th? 
Patman  bill.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  very  few  bills  have  come  to  the 
fl^wr  with  a  greater  fog  of  fallacies  ,-trow- 
ing  around  ti>em  than  this  bill  HR 
14026.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sliould  like  to  study  these  fallacies  with 
you  one  by  one. 

Fallacy  No.  1 :  It  is  said  that  this  bill 
is  a  low  interest  rate  bill.  It  is  tn:'" 
it  does  set  a  4'~j-percent  ceiling,  but  we 
should  recoenize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
ha\e  often  seen  ceilings  became  flC'Ors, 


and  in  future  years  ue  may  find  wo  have 
vnted  for  the  High  Interest  Rate  Act  of 
1966. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  offer 
today  en  amendment  to  the  Stephens 
bill  which  makes  it  clear  Congress  favors 
4>j  percent  and  lower  interest  rates,  so 
that  this  situation  could  never  happen. 
Fallacy  No.  2:  An  illusion  has  been 
created  that  this  bill  will  control  the 
amount  of  interest  which  banks  can 
charge  borrowers.  It  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  only  limits  the  amounts  that 
banks  can  pay  to  their  depositors. 

Fallacy  No.  3:  An  illusion  has  been 
created  that  even  if  this  bill  does  not 
liniit  the  amount  which  borrowers  must 
pay,  it  will  have  that  effect.  The  fallacs" 
is  that  it  will  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  When  the  people  who  hold  the 
$34  billion  of  certificates  of  deposit  learn 
that  they  can  get  better  returns  on 
their  savings  by  withdrawing  them  from 
the  banks  and  investing  them  in  cor- 
porate bonds  and  tax  free  municipal 
bonds  or  U.S.  Government  bonds,  they 
are  going  to  do  so.  The  banks  will  have 
fewer  funds  to  lend.  Money  will  become 
tighter.  Tlie  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  operate  and  the  banlis  can  and  will 
charge  even  higher  interest  raics  to  bor- 
rowers. The  ultimate  irony  is  tliat  the 
Patman  bill  is  a  high-intcrest-ratc,  tight- 
money  bill. 

Fallacy  No.  4:  Tlie  illusion  has  been 
created  tliat  this  legislation  would  be 
good  for  the  economy.  Actually  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  could  be  dis- 
astrou.^.  As  more  and  more  of  the  $34 
billion  of  certificates  of  deposit  are  with- 
drawn from  the  banks,  a  time  could  be 
reached  when  there  would  be  a  doubt 
about  whether  banks  could  pay  off  de- 
pc^its.  We  could  by  our  action  today  set 
off  the  .ereatest  money  panic  in  the  his- 
tor\'  of  this  Nation. 

What  is  the  basic  fallacy  of  this  bill 
and  what  is  the  true  situation? 

The  basic  fallacy  of  the  bill  HR.  14026 
is  that  we  are  being  asked  to  use  a  nieat- 
ax  technique  to  solve  a  very  delicate  situ- 
ation. 

We  are  being  put  in  the  situation  of  a 
.surgeon  who  is  given  a  hatchet  and  told 
to  remove  a  man's  appendix.  The  ap- 
pendix may  be  removed,  but  the  patient 
is  going  to  die. 

It  is  possible  that  4*^2  percent  may  be 
the  right  figure  today,  rather  than  4.55 
percent  or  4.70  percent,  or  4.85  percent, 
bui  we  can  be  sure  tliat  in  3  v;ceks  o:' 
3  months  from  now  conditions  will  be 
different.  Even  if  we  pick  the  right  rate 
today,  it  will  be  wrong  then.  E^-en  if 
the  4 '2-percent  rate  were  the  right  rate 
today,  we  should  not  take  this  action  in 
one  fell  swoop. 

We  siiould  do  what  liie  Stephens  bill 
with  the  Ashley  amendment  propo.ses; 
that  is.  to  roll  back  the  intere.st  rates 
gradually,  a  step  at  a  time,  always  being 
rcadj'  to  reverse  our  action  promptly  if 
chaos  .<;hould  develop  in  the  money 
market. 

Tlie  Stephens  method  is  the  sound 
and  proper  method  of  reducing  interest 
lates.  This  is  the  bill  which  the  Presi- 
otnt  of  the  United  States  and  his  ad- 
ministration support. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  ttie  Stepherw 
substitute. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  large  sums  of 
money  would  be  withdrawn  Tlie  gen- 
tleman referred.  I  believe,  to  a  figure  of 
$34  billion. 

Would  not  the  grandfather  clause 
mihtate  against  that? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  grandfather 
clause  would  reduce  the  danger,  but  it 
would  not  eliminate  it. 

These  CD's  are  not  rolled  over.  Most 
corporations  invest  with  the  thought  of 
using  the  cash  "when  the  rent  comes 
due."  so  they  are  not  rolled  over. 

I  said  that  as  more  and  m.ore  came 
due.  the  money  would  go  out  of  the 
banks  into  the  stock  market  and  into  the 
bond  market.  The  tightening  effect  on 
the  banks  could  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Does  the  grandfather 
clause  provide  that  if  the  money  is  with- 
drawn and  replaced,  the  same  5'2  per- 
cent could  be  paid? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  No.  Once  with- 
drawn, it  is  out. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  In  other  words,  the 
grandfather  clause  applies  only  to  spe- 
cific deposits? 

Mr.  MOORnEAD.  Yes,  rolling  over 
tlic  same  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  believe  other  gen- 
tlemen have  denied  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  X-o  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  present  CD's,  which  at  present  stand 
around  S34  billion,  can  be  either  renewed 
or  transferred? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Very  well.  What 
makes  the  gentleman  say,  then,  that  the 
present  group  of  CD's  is  going  to  dimin- 
ish? If  they  are  attractive  now  at  5'j 
percent  on  a  short-term  basis,  on  a  30-  to 
90-day  basis,  they  will  continue  to  be  at- 
tractive. I  am  sure. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  But  sorae  of  tliem 
which  are  outstanding  aie  not  on  the 
5 '2-percent  basis.  They  were  issued  a 
year  ago  at  a  lower  rate.  Now  all  they 
can  do  is  go  back  to  the  lower  rate. 

If  a  man  can  get  5 ''4  percent  on  U.S. 
Government  securities,  or  5.9  percent  on 
some  Government  guarantee,  lie  is  not 
going  back  to  4*2  percent  on  CDs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peruisylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

'On  reques'„  of  Mr.  Holifield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moorhe.^d  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Has  the  gentleman 
a  breakdown  of  tlie  CD's  drawing  4  '-2  or 
5  percent,  rather  than  the  top  rate  of 
5'2  percent? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do  not  have  a 
breakdown,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  tlie  gentleman 
have  an  estimate? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  estimate 
would  be.  srtnce  most  of  them  are  for  12 
months  and  since  the  interest  rat.es  were 


lower  than  5 '-2  percent.  I  would  say,  that 
more  than  half  are  below  5 '2  percent. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
eentlemans  word,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  some  better  assurance  on  that,  be- 
cause this  is  a  vei-y  important  matter. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  try  to  get 
that  information. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  present  $34 
billion  in  CD's  is  going  to  be  rolled  over 
either  under  extension  or  through  ti-ans- 
fer  to  other  people  who  might  find  them 
attractive,  then  we  have  a  frozen  sit- 
uation and  verj,-  little  of  this  would  go 
back  in  the  open  money  market,  into 
thrift  institutions  like  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loans,  which  fi- 
nance the  majority  of  the  construction 
busine.'^s. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  was  that  the  people  hold- 
ing CDs.  and  particularly  the  big  ones, 
timed  their  purchase  and  their  matur- 
ities so  that  they  could  use  the  money 
when  the  CD  came  due.  and  that  the 
practice  in  the  market  was  not  to  change 
hands  but  really  to  turn  them  in  for  cash 
at  the  bank. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  market  is  such  that  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  Patman  bill,  a  substantial 
number  of  CDs  will  stay  where  they  are. 
then  the  mortgage  market  will  not  be 
helped?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  CD's  come  out 
of  the  banks,  then  will  not  the  banks  be 
strapped  almost  beyond  endurance  by 
haring  to  meet  a  100-percent  demand 
with  6-percent  reserve? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Yes.  At  the  mini- 
mum a  severe  tightening  of  money  and  at 
the  maximum  a  money  panic. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead]  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei^  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  point,  I  am  sure, 
is  not  overlooked  by  the  gentleman  that 
in  our  bill,  the  committee  bill,  it  makes 
it  possible  for  the  banks  to  go  to  the  re- 
discount window  and  get  their  financing 
in  order  to  prevent  any  liquidity  squeeze. 
Besides,  our  bill  provides  a  grandfather 
clause  which  permits  banks  to  roll  over 
these  5 '2  percent  certificates  of  deposit 
from  now  on.  In  other  words,  there 
cannot  be  any  liquidity  squeeze  in  our 
bill.     There  :ust  simpiy  cannot  be. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
report  I  supported  this  grandfather 
clause.  It  does  give  us  some  prot«?tion 
from  the  danger  Inherent  in  HR.  14026. 
but  I  feel  it  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  EDMC»fDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
v.i!l  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  MCX5RHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  understand 
from  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley],  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  provides  a 
congressional  direction  to  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  have  some  say 
about  interest  rates  to  take  all  possible 
steps  to  get  those  Interest  rates  down? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  in  laying 
down  a  policy  for  the  agencies. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  there  any  di- 
rection of  this  type  in  the  Patman  bill 
to  all  of  the  agencies  of  Government 
dealing  with  this  problem? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    There  is  none. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  vei-y  much  In- 
terested in  the  gentleman's  statement  in 
support  of  the  amendment  when  he  said 
that  the  Patman  bill  was  a  high-interest, 
tight-money  bill.  I  said  earlier  that  I 
was  confused,  and  I  am  now  confused  as 
to  when  this  change  came  over  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  [Mr.  Patman  1  who 
has  always  said  that  he  was  for  low  in- 
terest rates  and  printing  press  money, 
or  something  closely  akin  to  it.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  correct  in  his  statement,  and  I  simply 
wanted  to  say  that  I  am  more  confused 

than  ever. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Let^me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  meant  as  the  money  now 
In  CD's  comes  out  of  the  banks  and  goes 
into  other  markets  that  this  will  mean  a 
tightening  of  the  money  supply  which 
the  bank  has. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  intention  is.  but  the  fact  is  that 
he  has  a  bill  pending  before  the  House 
and  you  say  that  it  is  a  high-interest  rate, 
tight-money  bill. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  This  is  my  belief  as 
to  the  result  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEBED  BT  MR.  BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Stephens  substi- 
tute. 
J     The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock  to  the 
Stephens  substitute  (printed  as  H.R.  17255) 
to  H.R.  14026:  Strike  section  6  In  Its  entirety 
(page  6,  line  24,  down  through  page  10,  line 
22). 

Mr.  BROCK.  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to 
offer  this  amendment  simply  because 
section  6  of  the  bill  proposes  a  major 
departure  from  existing  practice  in 
banking   regulations.    Under   this   new 


section  we  offer  banks  the  opportunity 
to  go  into  conventional  mortgages  in 
competition  with  savings  and  loans  on 
loans  up  to  80  percent  of  equity  for  30 
years.  We  havie  had  absolutely  no  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal,  and  I  believe  that 
we  may  be  opening  a  Pandora's  box  of 
competition  for  savings  and  loans,  the 
very  institutions  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Geofgia. 

Mr.  STEPHSNS.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  This  is  the  amendment 
that  you  and  I  discussed  and  on  which  I 
agreed  this  section  should  be  eliminated 
if  you  would  offer  this  amendment? 
This  is  the  amendment  you  are  offering 
to  eliminate  that? 

Mr.  BROCK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.     I  urge  it  be  done. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  supporting  the  amendment. 

Rather  than  take  any  more  time  on 
the  amendment,  let  me  just  point  out  a 
couple  of  facts  relating  to  the  so-called 
Stephens  substitute  which  may  not  have 
been  made  clear  in  the  debate  today. 
The  Stephens  tubslitute  is  supported  by 
every  fiscal  anfl  monetary  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea-suty  to  the  FDIC  to  the  Fed- 
eral Re,serve  Board.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect   in    that,    if    the    gentleman    will 

respond. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK,     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWUMSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  DERWIKSKI.     Yes. 

Mr.  PATMA^f.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  cofisent  that  all  discussion 
close  when  th«  gentleman  from  Illinois 
completes  his  $  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  the  Brock 
amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAK.  On  the  Brock  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  vigorously  opposed  to  the  Brock 
amendment.  My  move  is  a  vehicle  for 
obtaining  5  minutes.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  MemJjers  pau<:e  for  a  moment 
to  consider  ju.st  where  wc  are  in  this  leg- 
islative battle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  had  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  accept  a  major 
modification  of  his  substitute.  Prior  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  offering  his 
substitute,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  MiNisHl  obtained  passage  of  an 
amendment,  which  is  a  very  major  modi- 
fication of  the  original  Patman  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  have  an 
original  bill  w^ich  was  already  confus- 
ing to  the  Members  and  a  substitute 
which  is  also  confusing,  and  both  having 
been  drastically  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  wisest  thing  we  could  do  this  after- 


noon is  to  accept  all  amendments  that 
are  offered — accept  the  Stephens  substi- 
tute and  then  defeat  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  only  have  5  min- 
utes.   So  I  must  get  to  the  pomt. 

Mr.  Chaiitnan,  my  point  is  this:  that 
no  one  in  this  House  really  understands 
the  extent  of  the  damage  we  may  inflict 
upon  the  monetary  structure  of  our  vari- 
ous communities  and  upon  the  country 
with  these  proposals  being  submitted  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
original  Patman  bill  that  guarantees 
that  the  money,  acquired  by  higher  in- 
terest rates,  will  fiow  back  to  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  going  to  slap 
a  4 '2-percent  ceiling  on  banks,  you 
ought  to  put  a  5-percent  limitation  on 
savings  and  loans  associations,  since  the 
spread  has  been  one-half  of  1  percent 
You  cannot  do  this,  because  the  savine.s 
and  loans  in  California  are  advcrti.sing 
all  across  the  country  at  the  rate  of  any- 
where from  5.  5 '2,  to  6  percent,  and  you 
would  ruin  the  California  mortgage  mar- 
ket if  you  placed  a  5 -percent  limitation 
on  savings  and  loan  dividends. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  Government  will  pull  out 
of  the  money  market.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  stock  market  will  not  draw 
much  more  of  this  money.  All  you  are 
doing  is  adding  a  disturbance  to  a  pres- 
ently difficult  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not  think 
that  any  of  the  titles  given  these  bills 
are  appropriate.  I  do  not  think  an- 
swers can  be  proscribed  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  until  last 
night  while  I  was  reading  a  bedtime 
story  to  my  little  daughter  that  I  cou'.d 
properly  describe  our  situation.  I  v.sn 
reading  to  her  the  story  of  the  Dutch  boy 
who  plugged  up  the  hole  in  the  dike  with 
his  finger.  She  asked,  "Daddy,  what 
happens  if  other  holes  form  and  water 
pours  in  at  other  places?  Where  will 
he  get  enough  fingers?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  plug 
up  one  little  hole  in  the  completely  dis- 
torted money  market.  We  have  no  guar- 
antee that  we  will  not  create  new  holes, 
new  damage,  and  new  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  thar 
the  wisest  thing  for  us  to  do  would  be  tc 
lay  to  rest  for  the  time  being  whatever 
bill  which  finally  comes  before  us,  until 
the  astute  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  studied  the  money  market 
in  the  quiet,  peaceful  interlude  after  the 
election.  Then,  perhaps,  we  will  have 
an  element  of  practicality  with  wliich  to 
work  when  we  come  back  in  January. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  a 
period  of  4  years  before  I  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  believe 
that  there  is  more  indecision  and  confu- 
.sion  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  than  there  is  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  if  you  could  confuse 
issues  more  than  we  generally  confuse 
our  foreign  policy,  you  are  really  goinc; 
someplace. 


So  I  suggest  that  the  only  practical 
course  of  action  this  afternoon  is  to  ac- 
cept all  amendments,  accept  the  substi- 
tute and  then  defeat  the  entiie  package. 
Then  the  House  will  be  acting  in  true 
wisdom  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yj€ld  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock  J  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens  1. 

The  amendment  to  the  ainendme.n 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OITXKED    EY    MR      ASHLEY 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Stephens  sub.sti- 
tutP. 

The  Cle:-k  read  as  follows: 

.'imendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashuey  to  the 
Stephens  substitute  (printed  as  H.R.  17255) 
lor  HR.  14026:  Immediately  after  the  enact- 
ine  clause.  Insert: 

"Section  1.  TTie  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury. 
ihe  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  in  im- 
plementation of  their  respective  powers 
under  existing  law  and  this  Act.  shall  take 
.icT'.on  to  bring  at>o\it  the  reducilon  of  in- 
terest rates  to  the  maxlmxim  extent  feasible 
in  the  light  of  prevailing  money  market  and 
general  economic  conditions." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  amendment  is  self-evident  and  it 
will  be  necessai-y  for  me  to  take  but  a 
moment  or  two  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  that  our 
attention,  the  attention  of  this  body  and 
of  the  Congress,  should  be  directed  to  the 
broad  spectrum  of  interest  rates  and  to 
the  underlying  forces  which  have  caused 
them  to  reach  their  present  high  levels. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  agencies  of  the 
Government,  whether  concerned  with 
monetary  or  fiscal  policy,  should  be  di- 
rected to  mobilize  their  resources  in  a 
combined  effort  to  alleviate  the  high  in- 
terest rate  conditions  that  now  face  us. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  con- 
gressional directive  to  this  effect  is  very 
much  in  the  public  interest.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  proposed  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  agree  with  the  amendment  that 
is  being  offered.  It  is  a  statement  of  the 
serious  pui-pose  that  all  of  us  have.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  fine  amendment  that 
is  introduced  to  the  whole  plan  of  my 
substitute.  We  want  to  do  something. 
I  ask  that  it  be  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  ChaiiTOPn.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  fundamental  question  on' 
this  bill.  Is  it  not  true  that  money  al- 
ways gravitates  to  the  place  where  the 
highest  amount  of  interest  is  paid? 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  certainly  is  true  ex- 
cept under  conditions  where  the  economy 
is  conti'olled. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  in  situations  where 
the  economy  is  not  controlled? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Precisely.  If  wc  have 
the  free  opeiation  of  the  marketplace, 
money  is  going  to  gravitate  as  the  gen- 
tleman suggests. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  a  little  personal  experience  in  this. 
I  am  an  attorney.  I  represent  a  num- 
ber of  estates  in  New  York.  We  have 
had  certificates  of  deposit  in  these  es- 
tates. We  have  liquidated  them  out  in 
order  to  get  larger  rates  of  interest.  We 
have  drawn  them  out  of  the  banks  and 
put  them  in  bonds  which  are  yielding 
now  almost  6  to  6'.j  percent. 

Would  you  say  that  this  is  the  com- 
mon practice — where  you  have  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  more  attractive  rates 
can  be  secured  than  would  be  offered 
under  this  bill;  namely.  4'^  percent  or 
5' J  percent — that  the  certificates  of  de- 
posit would  be  redeemed  and  tlie  money 
transferred  to  other  soiuces  of  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  questioii  about  it.  I  could  not  agree 
more  completely  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  your  opinion  also 
that  if  the  Congress  limits  the  rate  of 
interest  to  4'2  percent  that  there  is  the 
danger  that  money  will  be  sent  abroad 
to.  say.  Swiss  banks  and  other  banks 
where  higher  rates  of  interest  can  be 
.secured? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  agree  with 
that  and  I  would  add  this,  that  the 
Treasurj'  ha.s  expressed  very  grave  con- 
cern with  the  balance-of -payments  im- 
plications iiivolved  in  the  Patman  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Do  you  not  think  that 
in  an  economy  such  as  ours  the  int.erest 
rat€  should  be  more  or  less  flexible,  re- 
sponding to  the  changing  conditions  in 
the  economy  and  that  Congress  should 
not  by  statute  fix  rates'' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  I  would  suggest 
the  only  alternative  to  flexibility  is  regu- 
lation, controlled  rigidly,  and  that  we 
undertake  this  course  of  action  at  our 
peril. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
ati  entity  like  the  Federal  Reserve  .should 
more  or  less  control  the  interest  with  the 
advice,  consent,  and  recommendations 
of  the  White  House? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes:  they  have  been 
doing  it  now  since  1914. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Do  you  not  think  it 
.^■hould  be  continued  in  that  way' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     I  most  cerUinly  do. 
Mr.  CELLER.     Do  you  think  that  Con- 
cress  should   not.    therefore,   devise    an 
inflexible  interest  situation  as  is  involved 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  add  this,  if  I 
might,  that  I  agree  with  those  who  have 
pointed  out  that  this  really  is  a  direct 
attack  on  the  independence  of  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  I  do  not  really 
think  that  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, who  is  an  honest  man,  would  deny 
that  he  has  been  ver>-  much  against  the 


independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. He  has  sought  by  every  means  pos- 
sible to  tmdermine  that  independence. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  not  the  remedy- 
then  l>e  to  invade  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  change  the  Federal  Reseive 
System  rather  than  go  about  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  fragmentai-%-  way? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Exactly.  I  do  think 
that  we  all  understand  that  a  frontal 
assault  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
would  be  one  which  would  be  difficult  to 
mount.  Having  failed  in  the  frontal  as- 
sault, I  feel  that  the  enemies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Resei"ve  now  seek  the  collateral  at- 
tack. 

Mr,  WELTNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ^^eld? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  him  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  certainly  intend  to 
support  it.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  This  is  the  way  the  Con- 
gress should  discharge  its  responsibilities. 
We  should  assure  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  empowered  by  the  imple- 
mentation of  monetary  policy  to  bring 
about  a  stable  and.  hopefully,  low-inter- 
est ralfs.  I  think  by  stating  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  in  this  first  session  and  by 
refusing  to  implement  a  rigid  interest 
rate  for  one  set  of  institutions  only,  we 
discharge  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman,  I  appreciate, 
too,  his  understandine  that  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  goes  t.o  fi.scal  as  well  as 
monetary'  policy. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cadifomia. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD,  I  think  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  is  a,  meritorious 
amendment  because  it  moves  toward 
expressing,  as  I  understand  it.  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  we  should  move 
within  the  limits  of  the  national  public 
interest,  you  might  say,  iii  the  whole 
fiscal  policy  towai'd  lower  interest  rates. 

The  sections  of  the  Stephens  bill,  sec- 
tion 2.  and  section  5vb'.  for  example, 
provide  for  consultation  l>etween  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Precisely. 
Mr,  HOLIFIELD,  But  it  does  not  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  authority,  for  instance, 
that  one  or  the  other  or,  let  us  say,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  example, 
who  has  the  overall  fiscal  policy  of  the 
United  States  under  his  responsibility 
rather  than  a  segment  of  it,  such  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  or  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  or  some  other  financial  agency. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
distinguished  between  monetary  smd 
fiscal  policy.  It  is  true  that  the  Trea- 
suiy  has  a  responsibUity  with  respect 
to  fisctil  policy.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Federal  Reserve  or  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  have  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  fiscal  policy. 
They  have  a  responsibility  with  respect 
to  monetary  policy. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELiD.  That  is  correct; 
but  the  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  if 
these  three  entitles  are  only  to  mandate 
themselves  and  each  other,  there  would 
still  be  no  conclusion  with  a  consensus 
of  opinion,  imless  any  of  the  three  en- 
titles want  to  go  along  with  the  general 
consensus. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
I  would  say  that  each  of  the  regulatory 
agencies,  such  as  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
FDIC  and  the  Comptroller,  has  Its  own 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  bank  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  that  not  wha ',  has 
caused  the  trouble,  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve going  off  the  deep  end  and  raising 
these  rates  to  the  point  where  we  have 
had  this  tremendous  flow  to  the  CD's 
tram  other  sources?  Now  we  find  the 
complete  construction  business  in  the 
United  States  grinding  to  a  stop  because 
they  are  denied  funds  with  which  to 
build. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  have  to  be  honest  and 
say  I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  my  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HannaI.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  entire  problem  at  all. 
I  believe  a  major  part  of  the  problem 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  relied  so  exclu- 
sively upon  monetary  policy  rather  than 
a  mix  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to 
dampen  an  overhot  economy.  This  is  the 
essence  really. 

Mr.  HOLEPTELD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  that,  and  I  am  going  to 
support  his  amendment,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  a  formula  here 
to  prescribe  an  action  to  prevent  the  rise 
In  interest  rates  by  these  different 
entities. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  We  have  only  gone  so 
far  as  to  call  on  the  consultative  mech- 
anism, and  we  have  gone  no  further. 
The  gentleman  is  quite  right  in  pointing 
that  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  colloquy  a  few  minutes  ago  between 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr. 
Celler],  arid  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
tMr.  Ashley].  To  save  my  soul,  I  can- 
not understand  why  we  have  any  legisla- 
tion before  us  here  and  now  on  this 
subject.  They  are  in  agreement  that  in- 
terest rates  should  be  competitive  and 
find  their  own  level. 

There  are  any  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  only  a  few  days  ago  voted 
for  a  2  Vi -percent  interest  rate  on  loans 
to  foreign  countries.  How  Is  it  proposed 
to  square  that  vote  with  a  bill  here  today 
to  fix  a  statutory  interest  rate  of  4  ^  per- 
cent for  the  people  of  this  country? 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that, 
in  the  light  of  the  colloquy  that  just  took 
place,  is  what  in  the  world  are  we  doing 
with  this  can  of  worms  before  us  this 
afternoon  ? 

Why  not  leave  it  as  it  is  and  do  that 
which  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  stop 
inflation  and  higher  Interest  rates;  stop 
spending  so  much  money?  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr.  HawwaJ. 
said,  the  Federal  Government  is  the  big- 
gest single  factor  in  the  money  market 


today.  The  only  way  we  can  reduce  that 
factor  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
stop  spending  so  much  money,  and 
thereby  reduce  Its  terrific  demands  upon 
the  available  money. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
our  committee,  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion in  June,  I  pointed  out  the  same  ques- 
tion. I  said  that  these  agencies  have  the 
power  to  correct  this.  I  said,  do  not  put 
us  into  the  fire. 

I  have  hitroduced  my  substitute  bill 
because  the  agencies  said  I  was  wroog 
when  I  introduced  that  resolution  in  the 
committee,  that  they  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient strength  and  power  to  do  these 
things.  That  is  iny  purpose,  to  give  them 
the  power. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia's  bill  leaves  the  situation  just 
about  where  it  le  today.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? If  the  gentleman  wants  to  make 
a  full  and  frank  confession.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose.  His  bill 
does  not  change  much  of  anything,  so 
why  not  just  pat>s  a  .sense  resolution  next 
week,  and  forget  about  these  bills  here 
today? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Will  the  gentlemaa 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  froia  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHBNS.  As  a  said,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  did,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  offered  these  changes  to  the  reserve 
requirements,  tjrat  they  may  be  higher, 
to  give  a  flexibility  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve so  that  it  can  change  these  rates. 
There  are  actually  changes  in  this  bill 
that  they  asked  for  in  response  to  exactly 
the  same  woi'ds  I  used,  which  the  gentle- 
man here  has  said.    That  is  ray  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  said,  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  here  this  afternoon  with  the 
Patman  bill  is  to  support  a  straight  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  then  do  that  which 
is  responsibile  and  perfectly  obvious — 
stop  spending  so  much  money  if  we  are 
going  to  halt  inflation  and  the  pressures 
upon  the  money  market,  all  of  which  are 
forcing  high  interest  rates  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  do  not  want  high  interest 
rates,  but  I  know  that  the  Patman  bill 
will  not  ciue  the  situation.  It  may  ag- 
gravate it. 

Mr.  PATMAK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opcKjsition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chainnsn,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  know,  is  very  sincere  in  his  ef- 
forts to  amend  this  bill  so  as  to  give  tlie 
Federal  Reserve,  the  FDIC.  and  other 
agencies  instructions,  we  will  say,  to  this 
extent; 

In  Implementation  of  tiielr  re.spectlve  pow- 
ers under  existltg  law  and  itils  Act.  sliall 
take  action  to  bting  about  the  reduction  of 
Interest  rales  to  tlie  maxim\im  extent  feas- 
ible in  the  light  of  the  prevailing  money 
market  and  geneful  economic  conditions. 

Of  course,  that  leaves  it  entirely  up  to 
those  who  have  made  these  rates  diffi- 
cult and  very  high.  AU  they  have  to  say 
is,  "Well,  the  eoonomic  conditions  do  not 
lend   themselvef   to  lowering   rates  just 


now."  or  make  any  excuse  they  want  to, 
because  their  judgment  will  prevail. 
There  is  to  be  no  appeal  from  their  Judg- 
ment at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  very 
meaningful  provisions  in  this  bill,  the 
committee  bill. 

No.  1  is.  we  want  lower  rates.  We  put 
in  4' 2  percent  as  tlie  goal,  but  we  also 
have  a  protection  against  any  liquidity 
squeeze  in  two  different  ways.  One  is  the 
grandfather  clause,  the  other  is  the  re- 
discount window  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
It  will  not  be  possible  for  banks  to  get 
into  a  liquidity  squeeze  by  reason  of  this 
lower  rate.    It  just  will  not  be  possible. 

There  is  another  thing  we  have  in  our 
bill,  which  is  that  the  rates  will  not  eo 
up  above  5" 2  percent  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  legislation;  that  is.  duriiig 
the  next  year.  This  bill  is  just  to  be  for 
1  year.  Now.  the  Stephens  bill  does  not 
have  that  in  it. 

That  is  what  we  are  really  fearful  of. 
The  people  are  scared  to  death.  Tiie 
stock  market  has  been  going  down  tre- 
mendously almost  every  day  for  months 
People  are  losing  their  life's  savings. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  stock  mm-- 
ket  operation  or  not,  it  is  legal  and  legiti- 
mate, and  people  have  a  right  to  put  their 
money  in  it.  if  they  want  to.  and  they 
have  done  so.  Some  have  put  all  then 
money  in  it.  Is  it  right  for  us  to  sit  idly 
by  and  see  not  only  the  stock  market  uo 
down  but  also  the  Investments  of  other 
people  in  bonds  of  different  kinds  dimin- 
ish, to  see  the  savings  diminish  and  go 
away,  absolutely  be  destroyed,  and  do 
nothing  to  protect  them? 

If  we  do  not  do  anything  else  other 
than  put  in  the  o'^-percent  limit,  th;,. 
they  cannot  possibly  go  any  higher,  thai 
will  be  high  enough — and  I  would  hate  to 
vote  for  5 '2  percent,  but  if  we  vote  fo; 
that  and  say.  "It  has  got  to  stop  here  dur- 
ing the  next  year;  it  cannot  go  higher 
than  5 '2  percent."  that  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country, 
that  the  rates  will  not  go  higher  than  5'^ 
percent. 

That  is  what  people  are  fearful  of 
That  is  what  is  destroying  the  markets. 
That  is  what  is  causing  the  people  con- 
cem.  They  are  fearful  that  these  ratis 
will  go  on  climbing  up  and  up  and  up 
just  like  the  newspapers  say.  that  we 
ought  to  expect  even  further  increa.-e.- 
in  interest  rates. 

This  language,  my  friends,  is  not  offer- 
ing the  people  much.  It  is  not  offering 
them  anything.  I  will  say,  in  comparison 
to  the  real  need  for  swme  definite  action 
of  this  Congress  to  let  the  people  kno'.v 
that  we  are  their  friends,  that  we  ;!;■- 
concerned  about  their  welfare.  We  arc 
concerned  about  these  high  interest 
rates,  and  we  want  to  do  something  dch- 
nite  and  decisive  that  will  put  an  end  to 
these  extraordinarily  high,  extortionate 
interest  rates. 

When  we  put  4'2  percent  in  there,  thai 
is  a  half  a  percent  below  what  they  have 
been  talking  about,  what  the  minority 
Members  want.    They  want  5  percent 

Do  Members  know  the  difference  be- 
tween 4' J  and  5  percent  on  our  debr 
Our  debt  Is  $1.3  trillion.  If  we  raise  the 
interest  1  percent,  that  means  $13  billion 
a  year. 


If  you  have  one-half  a  percent  in  there 
that  you  do  not  have  to  have,  that  is 
$6.5  billion  a  year.  Should  you  make 
people  pay  that  additional  money,  or 
should  we  be  privileged  to  use  that  money 
to  liquidate  these  slums  and  clean  them 
up  and  to  put  good  housing  Into  city 
ehcttoes  and  to  do  all  of  the  many  things 
that  will  improve  the  living  conditions 
for  the  people?  What  we  are  doing  here 
IS  allowing  the  people,  those  who  live  off 
of  interest  Income,  to  get  an  extortionate 
rate  of  interest.  That  is  not  right  and 
we  should  not  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th# 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agree  tirat  there  are  limits 
to  the  capacity  of  our  national  econ- 
omy? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Certainlv  there  ai-e. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
aeree  further  that  at  a  time  when  wc 
are  spending  nearly  $2  billion 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Ask  me  a  question, 
because  we  do  not  have  too  much  time. 
You  have  made  your  speech.  You  have 
had  your  time. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
airree  at  a  time  when  we  are  spending 
$2  billion  a  month  to  fight  a  war  in 
Vietnam  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
sj)ending  on  our  peacetime  civilian  econ- 
omy nearly  $50  billion,  that  under  these 
circumstances  there  are  genei-ated  enor- 
mous money  pressures? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Why,  certainly  there 
are.  Let  me  elaborate  on  what  you  said 
about  the  war  costs.  Remember  this 
37 '2-percent  increase  was  put  on  last 
December  at  the  very  time  when  we  were 
eximnding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
have  not  yielded  now. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  yielding  right 
now.  Just  take  your  seat  there  for  just 
1  minute  and  I  will  elaborate  on  this  for 
just  a  minute  and  then  we  will  be  all 
right. 

I  am  now  saying  that  the  lenders 
agreed  we  are  going  to  have  a  big  war 
and  there  will  be  all  kinds  of  contracts 
and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
borrowed  and  that  we  are  going  to  get 
a  lot  of  money  in  Interest.  They  say 
let  us  get  ours  while  the  getting  is  good. 
Let  us  raise  the  interest  rate  37 '2  per- 
cent. That  is  exactly  what  they  did.  It 
was  a  terrible  thing  to  do.  Let  us  give 
the  people  some  assurance  that  we  are 
opposed  to  these  high  interest  rates  and 
want  to  roll  them  back.  They  rolled 
them  up  a  percent  and  a  half,  and  we 
want  to  roll  back  one  of  those  percents. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.    Not  clear  back 


but  just  two-thirds  of  the  way  back. 
That  is  all.  We  are  putting  a  provision 
in  otu:  bill  that  you  cannot  raise  this 
rate  any  more  above  5  "2  percent.  That 
is  the  greatest  assurance  we  can  give  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  their  welfare  and  that  we 
are  disturbed  about  it  and  that  we  are 
not  going  to  permit  these  monetarj*  au- 
thorities to  let  the  interest  rates  just 
go  clear  out  of  sight.  That  is.  for  the 
coming  year  it  will  be  5>2  percent  and 
no  more.     That  is  what  our  bill  sa.vs. 

Now,  the  Stephens  bill  does  not  have 
any  limit  at  all  except  that  the  sky  is 
the  limit  and  they  can  go  higher  and 
higher  and  they  can  even  repeal  the  pro- 
grams they  have  on  money  right  now. 
Regulation  Q,  which  makes  it  5 '2  per- 
cent, for  instance.  They  have  the  right 
under  the  Stephens  bill  to  abolish  regu- 
lation Q.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
is  the  legal  rat«  of  interest  in  the  great 
State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  6  percent.  That 
is  the  rate,  unless  there  is  some  rate 
agreed  upon,  which  could  be  as  high  as 
10  percent. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest, then,  in  Texas  is  10  percent.  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  possible  by  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  LENNON.    By  contract? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest varies  in  practically  every  State 
of  the  Union  from  6  percent  on  up  by 
contract  to  14  percent,  as  ii  is  in  one  of 
the  northeastern  States. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Whci-c  that  comes  In, 
my  dear  friend,  is  in  most  States  the 
usury  laws  do  not  apply  to  corporations 
and  if  interest  rates  go  up  high  and  you 
go  into  a  bank  to  get  a  loan,  they  will 
say,  "We  cannot  loan  it  to  you  because 
we  are  restricted  to  10  percent,  but  we 
will  incorporate  you.  We  have  lawyers 
here  who  will  do  it  m  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  you  as  a  corpcafation  can  come  back 
and  we  can  do  business  with  you  because 
we  can  charge  you  15  or  20  percent." 
Now,  that  is  what  is  going  on  all  around 
the  country  now. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man will  not  agree  that  the  ba.sic  prob- 
lem is  not  the  rate  of  interest  that  can 
be  paid  by  a  financial  institution,  but  in 
trying  to  find  some  way  to  hold  down  the 
intei-est  rate  people  have  to  pay  when 
they  want  to  build  a  home. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  now,  just  a  mm- 
ute.    I  cannot  yield  any  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  cannot  stand  this  any 
more.  We  have  got  to  stop  these  high 
intere.st  rates.  Do  you  want  something? 
That  does  not  mean  a  thing  on  earth. 
It  is  just  as  weak  as  stump  water — just 
as  weak  as  stump  water.  There  is  no 
strength  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  last  December  they 
raised  the  rates  to  the  extent  of  37.5  per- 
cent.   Tills  was  just  last  December. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  express  the 
hope  that  they  ought  to  take  another 
look  at  this.  They  ought  to  look  at  it. 
and  if  and  when  economic  conditions  will 
allow,  we  want  you  to  consider  lowering 
these  rates. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  that  is  doing  nothing 
to  them.  They  cannot  be  raised  except 
by  your  vote.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  raised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  do  not  go  before 
the  people  for  their  votes.  They  are  un- 
elected  people,  they  are  unelected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  vote  down  the 
Ashley  amendment  and  the  Stephens 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numbers  of 
woi-ds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon)  has  intrigued  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  problem 
facing  America  is  not  only  the  problem 
of  how  much  interest  our  friends  in  the 
sa\-inps  institutions  and  banks  can  pay 
to  investors,  but  also  how  much  they  can 
charge  us  when  we  borrow  the  money. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  chief  problem  facing  America 
today  in  this  matter  is  the  high  interest 
rates  that  the  individual  borrowers  have 
to  pay.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
critical  problem. 

Now.  let  me  say  that  I  am  an  honor ar>' 
bank  director,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interest.  It  is  purely  honor- 
ary. It  is  the  Bank  of  Hawthorne.  Our 
total  deposits  are  $2  million.  I  am  only 
an  honorary  director.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  again. 

At  home  we  used  to  have  a  Methodist 
preacher  who  would  talk  about  a  rich 
man  and  he  would  say  that  a  rich  man 
could  write  a  check  in  five  figures. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  of  my  as- 
sets in  the  bank  and  all  of  my  assets  \n 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions,  were 
hquefied.  they  would  add  up  to  less  than 
five  figures. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  as 
a  wealthy  man.  The  impwrtant  ques- 
tion is  how  much  interest  is  the  average 
American  citizen  paying  today — not  only 
how  much  intei-est  the  institutions  can 
pay  a  man  on  his  deposits. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Florida 
State  Legislature  some  years  ago.  there 
was  a  gentleman  who  was  learned  in  a 
way.  His  English  was  not  too  proper. 
He  would  often  ask  about  an  amend- 
ment— "Mr.  Speaker,  just  what  do  the 
amendment  do?"  I  want  to  find  out 
what  the  proposed  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  propose  this  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio: 

Is  it  my  understanding  that  your 
amendment  says  specifically  that  we  are 
interested  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  holding  down  the  amount  of  in- 
terest which  the  average  American  has 
to  pay  in  order  to  get  a  loan  and  we  are 
calling  upon  specific  Federal  agencies  to 
try  to  do  something  about  it? 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Ji4r.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlnnan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  offered,  seeks  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Congress  Is 
concerned  about  high  Interest  rtiUs  and 
that  It  wants  all  agencies  of  Ooveniment 
concerned  with  monetary  as  well  as  fiscal 
policy  to  take  appropriate  and  broad 
steps  designed  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  rates  thi.t  are 
charged  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Now.  I  think  the 
answer  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  it 
seems  to  me,  makes  some  sense. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  time 
ago  I  had  an  experience  that,  frankly,  I 
do  not  understand.  I  wanted  to  get,  as 
I  recall,  a  $3,000  loan  with  which  to  Im- 
prove my  modest  home. 

This  loan  was  insured  by  the  Federal 
Government — by  the  FHA,  as  I  remem- 
ber. This  was  several  years  ago  in  order 
to  borrow  the  $3,000  from  a  good  friend — 
and  I  am  not  complaining  particularly 
about  It — I  had  to  give  certain  points. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
if  I  may,  has  his  great  committee  looked 
Into  the  possibility  of  why  when  a  mort- 
gage Is  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  a  person  who  borrows  has  to 
give  a  discount?  Has  the  committee 
looked  Into  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  it  Is  terrible. 
It  is  terrible  for  two  reasons.  It  Is  an 
imder-table  transaction,  usually.  Even 
the  amount  you  pay  cannot  be  deducted 
for  Income  tax  purpose.    It  Is  wrong. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  imlaw- 
ful.  But  in  some  way  the  laws  were 
amended  to  make  that  possible  and  so 
that  It  was  not  Illegal. 

It  has  been  condoned,  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  stop  It.  In  our  last  conference  re- 
port, we  wrote  with  the  approval  of  all 
the  conferees  in  the  Senate  and  all  of 
the  conferees  In  the  House  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  have  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
by  January  1  of  next  year  to  stop  this 
point  system.  It  Is  terribly  bad  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  pursue 
the  question  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  asked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  if  his 
amendment  was  approved,  it  would  be 
a  warning  to  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovenmient  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  interest  rates 
should  be  lowered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Ch&ix- 
man,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  may 
be  extended  for  another  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  80  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
tell  the  Committee,  that  if  the  gentle- 


man from  Florida  went  to  one  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  wanted  to  borrow 
directly  or  otljerwlse  the  $3,000,  what 
could  those  agencies  do  under  your 
amendment  that  would  achieve  the  re- 
siilts  that  you  are  seeking? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  pohit  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  my 
amendment  obtiously  is  directory  in  na- 
ture. It  does  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  both  with  respect  to  monetarj' 
and  fiscal  policies.  That  is  why  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
FDIC  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  are  included,  that  all  these  agen- 
cies concerned  with  our  economic  poli- 
cies shall  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sarj'  to  bring  about  lower  interest  rates — 
but  in  light  of— and  this  must  be  so — the 
prevailing  money  market  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  conditions.  What  I  was 
trying  to  develop  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
chainnan  of  the  committee  is  simply 
this — that  our  economy  is  under  enor- 
mous strain  and  pressure  at  this  time. 
There  are  only  two  methods — the  mone- 
tary and  the  ftecal  metiiod  that  can  be 
responsive  to  tljese  pressures. 

The  gentlemiin  from  Texas  takes  the 
attitude  that  the  Fedei-al  Reserve  Bank 
has  erred  In  discharging  the  responsi- 
bilities because  it  has  restricted  the 
money. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Reserve,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  has 
Uved  up  to  it$  responsibilities  in  this 
general  area  under  circumstances  made 
very  difficult  becatise  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous, I  believe,  overreliance  on 
monetary  polioy  as  distinguished  from 
fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman — and  I  think  he  Is  en- 
tirely right — tliere  has  been  too  great  a 
reliance,  almost  an  exclusive  reliance,  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  on  mone- 
tary policy  rather  than  on  a  combination 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  high  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Precisely, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  I  get 
turned  down  as  a  prospective  borrower, 
what  good  will  this  amendment  do  for 
me — how  can  It  help  me  get  lower  in- 
terest rates?     What  good  will  it  do? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  wUl  be  nothing 
for  an  individual  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, nor  for  an  individual  lend- 
ing Institution  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Fed  or  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
This  Is  the  Congress,  In  my  amendment, 
talking  to  these  agencies.  No  reliance 
can  be  placed  cBi  this  by  the  individuals. 
There  Is  nothing  mandatory  in  this. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  as  condi- 
tions permit  lii  the  marketplace  and 
elsewhere — in  this  Congress,  as  a  matter 
of  fact — that  the  agencies  responsible 
shall  take  action  to  reduce  Interest  rates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  geatleman  from  Florida  be 
extended  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  reserve  one-half  minute 
in  order  to  close  my  remarks. 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  But 
I  hope  that  if  it  is  adopted  the  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, from  the  President,  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  to  other  agencies, 
commissions  and  bureaus,  will  take  the 
kind  of  fundamental  action  that  is 
needed  in  the  area  of  filscal  responsibil- 
ity so  that  we  can  honestly  have  a  lower- 
ing of  interest  rates  and  an  effective 
attack  against  the  problems  of  inflation 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  must  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther, but  I  am  delighted  to  have  beer, 
the  catalyst  that  made  possible  this  in- 
teresting colloquy. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  Intend  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  because  I  think  at  least 
it  does  a  little  something  about  sayins 
that  we  want  the  American  people  to  be 
able  to  borrow  money  at  modest  Interest 
rates. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  so  seriously  divided  on  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today,  because  It  does 
Impose  upon  those  of  us  who  are  not 
members  of  the  committee  a  tremendou.? 
burden  in  trying  to  understand  exactly 
where  equity  and  justice  lie  In  this  very 
Important  matter  before  the  House  and 
the  country. 

As  far  as  I  can  see — and  I  have  been 
here  for  2  days  listening  to  debate— the 
amendment  now  before  us  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  a  substitute  which  does  not  go 
as  far  as  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1959.  right  here  in 
this  well.  I  criticized  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration for  high  Interest  rates.  I 
would  not  be  honest  with  myself  If  I  felt 
differently  today  just  because  a  Demo- 
crat happens  to  be  in  the  White  Hou-c 
I  have  always  been  opposed  to  high  in- 
terest rates.  I  was  opposed  to  them  in 
1959,  as  I  am  opposed  to  them  in  1966, 
The  thing  that  concerns  me  in  all  the 
discu-ssion  is  what  effect  this  legislation 
will  have  on  the  consumer. 

This  country  is  a  consumer  credit  na- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
consumer  debt  of  America  now  stands  in 
excess  of  $400  billion.  Eighty-five  of  all 
the  automobiles  purchased  in  this  coun- 
ti-j'  are  pmchased  on  credit.  Many  of 
our  appliances  and  various  other  things 
are  purchased  on  credit. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  if  we  approve 
limitations  on  interest  rates,  and  we  have 
the  safeguards  of  the  grandfather  clause 
and  the  other  safeguards  that  he  has 
mentioned,  we  will  be  able  to  help  lower 
the  cost  of  consumer  credit;  help  lower 
the  cost  of  buying  things  on  time,  and 
this  is  what  affects  the  purchasmg  power 
of  millions  of  American  citizens.  Is  it 
not  true  that  as  we  lower  the  interest  on 
CD's  we  will  ultimately  help  lower  in- 


terest across  the  board?  I  am  talking 
about  the  people  In  my  district  who,  to 
keep  the  economy  of  this  countrj-  going 
and  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry  going, 
go  out  and  buy  refrigerators,  automobiles. 
and  all  the  other  things  that  are  avail- 
able, and  frequently  they  must  purchase 
the.se  items  on  some  time  deferred  pay- 
ment plan. 

Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
this  bill  is  adopted  by  the  House  we  will 
make  the  first  significant  step  toward  at 
least  arresting  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  credit  to  the  American  consumer? 
.^m  I  con-ect  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  As  it  is  now,  consimier 
credit  is  going  up  and  up  every  day.  If 
Congress  shows  the  right  concern  in 
this,  and  puts  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
interest — and  our  bill  puts  a  limit 
there — you  cannot  go  higher  than  45  per- 
cent, during  the  continuance  of  this 
bill— It  will  go  clear  across  the  country 
and  save  the  people  money  everywhere. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  recent  colloquy  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  combat  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  totally  fallacious  economic 
argiunent. 

The  price  of  money  is  not  the  primary 
component  of  an  Inflationary  spiral.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up. 
That  demand  exceed  supply.  The  pri- 
mary component  in  forcing  up  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  American  people  has 
been  the  enormous  funds  poured  into  this 
economy  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
excess  of  receipts. 

When  we  do  this,  when  we  pour  ex- 
cess dollars  into  an  economy  which  has 
reached  full  production,  those  dollars 
have  nowhere  to  go  except  into  Increas- 
ing prices.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

I  belie\  e  it  would  be  just  about  as  ger- 
mane if  the  gentleman  suggested  we  leg- 
islate a  limit  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  the 
price  of  bacon,  because  that  has  gone  up 
a  lot  faster  than  interest  rates.  High 
Increase  costs  are  nothing  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  totally  and  completely 
irresponsible  In  managing  the  people's 
money.  As  long  as  you  continue  to  ex- 
ercise that  irresponsibihty,  I  think  it  is 
high  time  to  admit  It  Is  the  Congress' 
fault  and  quit  trying  to  blame  somebody 
else,  be  they  the  banker,  the  housewife. 
or  the  farmer.  This  Congress  is  to  blame 
for  a  major  part  of  the  inflation  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  country.  Let  us  have 
the  poUtlcal  courage  to  face  that,  and 
let  us  not  be  demagogues  and  talk  about 
one  political  faction  or  another. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr,  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  said  and  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  goes  absolutely  to  the  gut  of 
the  problem.  The  rise  in  interest  rates 
has  been  caused  by  the  overheated  econ- 
omy,   in    which    total    credit    demands 


from  Government  and  business  and  In- 
dividuals have  outpaced  the  supply  of 
loanable  funds.    Is  that  not  basically  It? 

Mr.  BROCK.    Tliat  is  correct, 

Mr.  MIZE.  Unfortimately,  the  failure 
of  Federal  fiscal  pohcy  to  exercise  a 
dampening  effect  on  the  excesses  and 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy 
has  placed  a  dangerous  and  undue  bur- 
den on  the  monetary  policy.  Is  tliat  not 
correct? 

Mr,  BROCK.    That  is  correct, 

Mr,  MIZE,  This  complaint  that  in- 
terest rates  are  causing  inflation  is  a  lot 
of  poppycock.  They  are  the  result  of 
inflation. 

Mr,  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR,  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr,  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J,  BROWN.  JR,  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  about  the  consumer  trying  to  get 
credit  to  purchase  automobiles  and  re- 
frigerators, and  so  forth.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  perhaps  I  am  not  as 
acknowledgeable  in  these  areas. 

Where  does  that  credit  come  from? 
Where  do  they  get  the  money  which  is 
i:  orrowed  ? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Obviously  the  money 
comes  from  the  savings  of  their  fellow 
consumers,  people  who  put  their  money 
in  banks,  in  savings  accounts,  in  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  other  savings 
institutions  because  they  are  receiving 
an  equitable  rate  of  interest. 

Mr,  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR,  If  I 
were  one  of  those  persons  m  the  economy 
with  money — perhaps  a  constituent  of 
the  chairman — where  would  I  put  my 
money  to  get  the  best  return  at  present? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Quite  honestly,  if  you 
were  a  rich  man  you  could  do  what  we 
have  allowed  by  recent  legislation  passed 
by  this  House,  You  could  buy  partici- 
pations of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  pay  as  much  as  5,91  percent.  If 
you  were  a  poor  person,  obviously  you 
could  put  your  $25  or  $100  into  a  savings 
and  loan  institution  or  a  bank  or  some 
other  similar  type  of  institution,  or  you 
could  buy  a  war  bond.  Again,  a  series  E 
b.ond  pays  4>8  percent. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J,  BROWN,  JR. 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  the 
Federal  Government  is  paying  such  a 
high  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  they 
would  like  to  get  their  hands  on,  the 
money  which  I  might  have? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  believe  this  Is  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  whole  program.  We  come 
In  here  to  say  we  are  going  to  put  a  limit 
of  4' 2  percent  on  the  CD's.  Why  do  we 
not  remember  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  we  have  a  monetary  crisis 
in  this  country  today  is  that  we  put  a 
41 4 -percent  limit  on  the  long-term  debt, 
which  forces  the  Treasur-y  Into  competi- 
tion with  the  homebuilders  and  the  con- 
sumers, like  you  and  me.  This  Umit 
thereby  has  forced  Treasury  into  the 
short-term  money  market,  because  they 
cannot  get  long-term  money  at  4^4  per- 
cent any  more.  So  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  5^  percent  or  6  percent 
interest  in  order  to  get  the  money  to  nm 
this  Government  at  the  present  level,  in 


competition  with  these  so-called  small 
taxpayers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  heard  is 
a  very  articulate  and  very  thoughtful 
exposition  of  the  Republican  side  of  this 
problem.  I  would  hope  and  trust  it 
would  be  equally  possible  to  get  a  Demo- 
cratic picture  of  this  problem  very  well 
and  very  sensibly  presented. 

Tlie  problem  comes  from  havmg  de- 
mands made  upon  the  financial  system 
of  our  country,  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  struggle  in  the  international  field 
against  the  'Vietcong.  against  the  pres- 
sure of  communism  against  the  free 
world,  and  we  have  to  make  very  heavy 
demands  to  meet  this  conflict. 

The  American  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  having  the  posture,  a  very  impor- 
tant posture  though  it  be,  of  being 
against  the  aggressor  and  facing  up  to 
the  oppressor.  We  also  want  to  main- 
tain the  posture  of  a  people  who  are  for 
the  oppressed,  a  people  who  have  a  heart 
for  the  problems  that  in  fact  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  oppression. 

That  is  true  at  home  as  much  as  It  is 
abroad. 

So  we  engage  ourselves  through  legis- 
lative programs  in  great  struggles  such 
as  that  which  we  have  in  Vietnam  and 
in  the  poverty  war.  in  the  war  against 
the  blight  of  the  environments  that  we 
have  engaged  ourselves  in  here  in 
America. 

So  the  real  question  is,  are  these  fights 
worth  our  efforts?  If  they  are.  how  do 
we  bring  these  efforts  to  bear? 

There  are  only  two  ways  we  can  do  it. 
It  takes  money  to  run  the  mare,  no 
matter  where  she  is  going,  and  there  are 
only  two  ways  the  mind  of  man  can 
devise  to  raise  money.  One  of  them  is 
in  the  free  marketplace  and  the  other 
is  on  a  tax  base.  Now,  we  have  to  make 
a  choice.  We  have  to  balance  out.  To 
what  degree  will  we  go  to  the  market- 
place and  to  what  degree  will  we  go  to 
the  people?     It  is  that  simple. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  have  great  faith  in  them.  "^\Tien 
in  the  history  of  this  country  have  the 
people  said,  "We  do  not  want  to  carry 
our  part  of  the  load;  we  do  not  want  to 
carry  the  burdens  of  the  great  efforts 
which  are  necessary,  and  we  refuse  to 
suffer  the  sacrifices  that  we  ask  our  fel- 
low citizens  to  suffer  if  they  happen  to  be 
the  oppressed  and  which  we  ask  our  sol- 
diei-s  to  carry  if  they  happen  to  be  doinp 
the  fighting"?  They  have  always  carried 
the  burdens,  but  they  want  the  burden.^ 
carried  equitably  and  fairly.  The  prob- 
lem is,  if  we  are  now  on  the  basis  of  get- 
tirig  the  Government  money  out  of  the 
marketplace,  then  we  will  have  inequity 
and  unfairness  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  game.  So  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Republicans  are  right  on  only  one 
score,  that  is,  we  have  to  have  a  balance 
of  fiscal  as  well  as  monetarj-  effort  to 
bring  about  the  bendiiig  of  these  great 
efforts  and  the  running  of  aU  the  great 
programs  on  which  we  are  launched.  I 
do  not  back  away  from  one  of  them,  not 
one.  because  I  think  that  the  people  are 
behind  us  when  we  say  that  we  want  to 
do  away  with  poverty  and  we  say  we  want 
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to  do  something  aJMut  the  environment 
of  our  cities  aiui  our  life.  We  are  living 
on  this  planet  In  a  hard  time;  we  are  liv- 
ing on  borrowed  time.  The  astronaut 
must  be  protected  in  the  capsule  agairust 
hostilities  of  environment.  If  we  let  the 
earth  capsule  onwblrh  wp  ride  become 
befouled  with^^^SHTp^  the  oontamlnation 
that  can  comeaBoutlp^a  clossd  en- 
Ylronment,  then  we  will  die.  If  we  do 
not  do  something  about  the  capsule  on 
which  we  are  traveling  into  the  void, 
it  will  be  hard  for  the  generations  of 
men  yet  to  come  to  live  on  it.  So  these 
efforts  we  are  making  are  worth  the  sac- 
rifices we  have  to  make  and  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  to  go  through  in  getting  the 
resources  from  the  places  where  they 
are  to  where  they  are  needed.  In  my 
book  interest  rates  are  only  the  cost  of 
service  to  get  resources  from  where  they 
are  to  where  they  ought  to  be  put  to 
work. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  could  not  agree  more 
strongly  with  the  gentleman  when  he 
says  that  we  liave  to  manage  both  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  in  order  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  All  I  want  to  know  is 
this:  The  gentleman  Is  talking  in  very 
good  terms  and  very  positive  terms  about 
doing  sometiiing.  However,  fiscal  policy 
involves  one  of  two  things:  either  spend- 
ing at  the  Federal  level — and  be  has  just 
gotten  through  saying  that  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  stop  the  various  programs  which 
we  have  undertaken  and  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  them 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  should  not 
stop  those  programs. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  think  some  of  them 
should  be  curtailed  or  postponed,  but 
that  is  l)eside  the  point.  There  are  two 
ways  to  hold  this  down.  One  is  through 
curtailing  spending  and  the  other  is  tax- 
ation. Those  are  the  ways  to  stop  it. 
Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
when  he  will  not  reduce  spending  that  he 
is  advocating 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  how  many  more  amend- 
ments we  have  at  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
how  many  Members  propose  to  offer  them 
90  we  can  agree  on  some  time  if  we  may. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the 
Chair  Is  not  aware  of  the  amendments 
that  may  be  in  Members*  pockets. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  right.  But  I 
will  ask  them  to  stand  up  if  they  are  so 
we  can  agree  on  some  time  to  discuss  the 
amendments  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  now  close  on  the 
Ashley  amendment  and  that  on  the  other 
amendmenta  the  debate  close  in  25  min- 
utes or  at  3:40  pjn. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  1  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  Is  referring  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Stephens  amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BROCK.    Only? 

Mr.  PATB4AN.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  on  the  other  bill. 


Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  may  pursue  the 
point,  if  the  Stephens  substitute  should 
fail,  then  thera  would  be  no  limitation  on 
amendments  which  might  be  offered  to 
the  original  cc«nmlttee  bill,  would  there? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  that  would  be  a 
good  addition  on  It. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  asking  that. 
I  am^  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  wUl  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  now  close  on  the 
Ashley  amendinent  and  that  we  have  a 
vote  on  it.  That  is  first,  and  then  I  will 
ask  for  the  other  one. 

The  CHAXRMAN.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  possible  to  get 
a  vote  on  the  Ashley  amendment  first  as 
the  basic  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashley]  to  the  amendinent  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ste- 
phens]. 

The  amendinent  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFrHED    BY     MR.    WIDNAl.L 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  reed  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall  to  the 
Stephens  amendment  (printed  as  H.R.  172551 
to  H.R.  14026:  Add  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end: 

"Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sections  of  thU  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
during  the  one«year  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  sttch  perloci,  each  provision  of 
law  amended  bj  this  Act  Is  further  amended 
to  read  as  It  did  Immediately  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  ■■ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  pursue  my  other  request 
and  have  an  expression  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Nefw  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall], 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  WIDNAIX.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
I3oint. 

Mr.  Chairmfen,  first,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  renumber  this  section,  sec- 
tion 6,  in  place  of  section  7. 

This,  I  request  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
section  6  has  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  i$  pretty  clear.  It  is  an 
across-the-board  application  of  a  1-year 
effect  after  the  enactment  date.  It  is 
the  same  as  tihe  amended  Patman  bill. 
a  1-year  limitation. 

I  believe  it  is  something  that  should 
be  enacted  and  will  greatly  benefit  the 
legislation.  PUrther,  I  believe  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gentleman  from  Gteorgla 
[Mr.  Stephens!  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  wrONAtX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  Bcceptable  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jeriey  IMr.  Wmnall]  to  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFrERED     BT     MR.     REtS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the 
amendmeut  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  Page 
6,  Strike  lines  19  through  23  and  Insert: 

"(2)  To  buy  and  sell  in  the  open  marke;, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Operf  Market  Committee,  any  obhg.i- 
tlon  v^hlch  is — 

"(A)  a  direct  obligation  of,  or  fully  gu^ir- 
anteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by,  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank. 

"(B)  sold,  Issued,  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  in 
connection  with,  or  to  finance,  It^  secondary 
mortgage  market  operations. 
The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  m.iy 
not  authorize  purchases  or  sales  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  except  in  accordance  with  a 
request  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.' 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  to  opei  - 
ate  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
sells  on  the  open  market  vai-ious  types  of 
securities  of  the  Federal  Government 
Of  the  13  different  credit  oi>erations  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government,  pres- 
ently 7  of  them  are  under  the  Open 
Market  Order  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

This  method  is  used  in  the  overall  de- 
velopment of  the  monetary  policy  a* 
through  the  process  of  buying  or  selling 
of  Government  securities,  of  course,  we 
can  develop  the  ebb  or  flow  of  money  to 
help  regulate  the  monetary  situation  at 
the  time. 

The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
is  an  extremely  important  adjunct  in 
tenns  of  developing  a  relatively  unifoim 
monetary  policy  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Two  types  of  Government  paper  that 
are  not  sold  under  the  Open  Maiket 
Committee  are  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  debentures  and  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  debentures.  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  debentures  are 
debentures  sold  on  the  market  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  These 
debentures  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  liquidity  of  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutioiis  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
savings  and  loan  institutions  have  avail- 
able to  loan  for  home  construction.  The 
other  class  of  debentures  is  Fannie  Mae- 
Federal  National  Moitgage  Associatio:: 
debentures.  This  represents  the  sec- 
ondary maiket  in  the  sale  of  mortgages 
We  have  legislated  this  year  in  terms  of 
putting  more  money  into  this  function. 

What  the  original  Patman  bill  does  is 
to  use  this  language.  What  the  Stephens 
bill  does — and  you  will  find  this  on  paae 
6,  line  15 — is  to  include  all  types  of  Gov- 
ernment securities. 

The  reason  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Stephens  bill  is  to  put 
special  emphasis  in  the  major  area  w  here 
I  tiilnk  our  econcnny  is  in  trouble,  the 
area  of  home  construction. 
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In  my  home  State  of  California,  for 
example,  there  has  been  something  like 
47  percent  less  new  commitments  for 
building  homes  than  there  was  last  year 
at  this  time.  Much  of  this  Is  because 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  mortgage  money. 
You  will  find  this  is  also  true  In  your 
own  home  State. 

What  this  amendment  w.'ould  do,  I  be- 
lieve, Is  to  give  a  httle  more  emphasis 
for  this  next  year— because  with  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  we  now  have  a  1-year  time  pe- 
riod— and  give  a  little  priority  on  the 
agencies  that  are  not  already  included 
in  the  Federal  market  operations.  We 
can  place  more  emphasis  on  what  now 
is  considered  to  be  a  weak  part  of  our 
national  economy. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
Is  supported  by  the  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation.   I  would  ask  for  a  yea  vote. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tl)e  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  REES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHEa^S.  Does  the  amendment 
that  you  have  here  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  also  involved  in 
the  discussions  to  buy  and  sell  on  the 
open  market?  I  did  not  quite  understand 
tliat  part. 

Mr.  REES.  It  says  that  the  Federal 
Oi>en  Market  Committee  may  not  au- 
thorize purchases  or  sales  pursuant  to 
tliis  pargraph  except  In  accordance  with 
the  request  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Would  that  mean 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
sit  with  the  Open  MaAtet  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bo£lrd  in  its  dehbera- 
tions? 

Mr.  REES.  The  Secretary  might  not 
sit  with  the  Open  Market  Committee  but 
the  Open  Market  Committee  will  buy 
or  sell  those  two  types  of  debentures  in 
accordance  with  requests  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia 
IMr.  Rees]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens]. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Brock  »,  there 
were— ayes  38,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  .strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minute.? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  use  the  full  5  minutes. 

I  am  reminded  by  what  was  said  here 
yesterday  by  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Smith]  in 
hi5  statement  in  which  he  stated  that  this 
was  a  very  deUcate  subject  being  dis- 
cu.ssed,  plus  the  fact — without  question- 
ing anyone's  integrity  or  ability— that  it 
was  a  delicate  subject  that  was  not  clear- 
ly understood  by  the  House  membcrsliip. 
With  this  I  agree. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  when  talk- 
ing about  the  Involved  nature  of  the  is- 
Eue,  I  was  reminded  of  another  gentle- 


man from  Nebraska  who  was  in  the 
House  a  number  of  year.s  ago  and  whose 
only  hobby  was  the  question  of  money. 
Each  time  he  took  the  well  of  the  House 
he  spoke  on  money. 

On  one  particular  occasion — and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  must 
find  himself  in  about  the  same  position 
as  the  gentleman  about  whom  I  speak — 
in  addressing  the  House  said  that  money 
is  a  very  involved  subject.  He  said,  "I 
have  learned  over  the  years  that  there 
are  only  12  people  in  the  world  who  know 
anything  about  money." 

I  was  sitting  In  a  seat  down  fi-ont.  and 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  Maine 
punched  me  in  the  side  and  said.  "There 
is  a  fellow  who  found  12  guys  to  agree 
with  him." 

I  seriously  doubt,  from  tlie  trend  of 
the  present  debate,  that  there  are  12 
Members  here  today  who  agree  with  any 
one  single  Member. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

I  know  that  anyone  who  tries  to  help 
in  certain  situations  in  which  other 
Members  are  not  interested  is  subject  to 
ridicule.  I  realize  that.  Over  a  long 
period  of  time  I  have  seen  some  good, 
conscientious  people  make  a  crusade  for 
the  public  interest  and  not  get  any  at- 
tention because  It  was  on  subjects  that 
required  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  their  colleagues.  Questions  of  money, 
national  debt,  interest  rates  and  sub- 
jects such  as  that  are  ver>'  complicated. 
I  do  not  blame  my  colleagues  for  not 
picking  them  up  and  working  their 
heads  off  on  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I 
came  here  was  to  advocate  plenty  of 
help  for  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
over  the  years  I  have  advocated  the  ad- 
dition of  at  least  two  administrative  as- 
sistants to  help  Members  of  the  House. 
a  law>'er  and  an  economist,  someone  who 
could  help  them  study  these  things  and 
be  in  a  position  to  make  a  judgment  on 
what  is  right  and  what  is  best  for  the 
public   welfare. 

We  knew  today  that  interest  rates 
have  gone  up  so  high  that  a  person 
buying  a  $20,000  home  on  a  30-year  loan 
is  confronted  with  Interested  rates  that 
have  gone  up  just  1  percent  recently  on 
that  type  of  purchase.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means?  That  1 -percent  In- 
crea.se  will  cau.se  that  poor  fellow  to  pay 
$4,800  more  for  the  house.  That  $4,800 
is  on  account  of  the  1 -percent  increase  in 
mterest. 

The  median  income  in  this  country  is 
$4,600.  That  means  that  the  1  percent 
will  cause  the  average  person  who  buys  a 
$20,000  home  to  work  a  whole  year  free 
of  charge  in  order  to  pay  that  1 -percent 
interest  on  the  house. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  rise  in  order  that  I 
might  make  the  Record  clear.  I  trust 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  did  not  mis- 
interpret my  earlier  remarks.  I  did  not 
in  any  way  ridicule  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.    I  have  been  here  a  good  many 


years,  and  I  have  yet  to  reach  the  point 
when  I  will  ridicule  any  Member  of  the 
House  on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  I  may 
differ  with  Members,  but  I  do  not  ridicule 
them  on  this  House  floor. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  disappointed  because  the 
gentleman  has  said  that  he  will  vot«  for 
the  Stephens  bill,  a  bill  wiiich  does  not 
have  any  limit  of  4.5  percent.  It  can  go 
to  10  percent  tlie  next  day  after  the  bill 
passes,  or  15  percent.  There  is  no  limit 
on  it  at  all.  So  the  Republicans,  in  vot- 
ing for  that  amendment  tuid  against  the 
committee's  bill,  will  be  voting  for  hiph 
interes  ,  high  interest,  high  interest. 
You  have  been  claiming  that  you  arc 
for  low  interest.  Now  we  have  a  bill  that 
is  a  low-interest  bill,  a  bill  which  would 
force  the  rate  down  to  4.5  percent.  You 
in  your  minority  views  advocated  a  h 
percent,  and  said  that  you  w-ere  against 
4.5  percent.  So  how  could  you  say  that 
you  are  for  low  interest  when  you  are 
voting  for  high  interest? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  need  not  go  another  step. 
So  that  he  micht  know.  I  will  vote  for  the 
Stephens  amendment,  and  then  I  will 
vote  against  any  bill  that  comes  before  us 
for  final  action.  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
such  action  as  we  are  here  contemplating 
will  in  any  way  be  helpful  toward  solving 
the  problem  facing  the  countrv. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  for  his  forthright 
statement  as  to  what  he  expects  to  do. 

The  point  is,  my  friends,  this  countr\- 
is  caught  in  an  upsweep  of  high  interest 
I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  Con- 
gress should  speak  out  for  the  people  and 
say  that  we  are  with  them  on  lower  in- 
terest. We  are  not  going  to  give  them 
some  milk  toast  language  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  people  who  have  caused 
this  thmg  will  turn  about  and  take  an 
about  face  and  relieve  the  situation. 

We  know  they  are  not  going  to  do 
that.  Why  pass  a  bill  like  that?  That 
caused  all  this  trouble  in  December,  and 
they  have  had  all  these  months  to  rem- 
edy it.  and  they  have  refused  to  do  it. 
Now  we  slap  them  on  the  WTist  with  a 
velvet  hammer  and  say,  "Please  ttu-n 
about,  reevaluate,  and  give  the  people 
relief  against  this  terrible  extortion  and 
usurious  rate  situation." 

I  hope  in  the  end  we  wUl  pass  the  right 
bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  stiike  the  requisite  number  or 
words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  hstened  w  ith  in- 
terest to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
quote  back  from  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1960.  I  could  not  locate  the  19i64 
platform,  but  in  reading  the  1960  pWt- 
form  it  indicates  that  they  recognize  one 
oi  the  .serious  reasons  why  we  iiave  high 
interest  rates  is  an  unbalanced  budget. 
L,et  me  quote  you  a  section  under  the 
title  "An  End  to  Tight  Money"; 

As  the  first  step  In  speeding  economic 
growth,  a  Democriitic  President  will  put  an 
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end  to  the  present  high-Interest,  tight-money 
policy. 

That  Ls  6  years  ago,  and  nothing  has 
happened — 

The  Republican  high-interest  rate  policy 
has  extracted  a  costly  toll  from  every  Amer- 
ican who  has  financed  a  home,  an  automo- 
bile, a  refrigerator,  or  a  television  set. 

Then  the  democratic  platform  says 
about  controlling  Inflation,  and  I  quote: 

Inflation  has  Its  roots  In  a  variety  of  c^vuses; 
its  cure  lies  In  a  variety  of  remedies.  Among 
those  remedies  are  monetary  and  credit  poli- 
cies properly  applied — 

Now  listen  to  this — 
budget  surpluses  in  times  of  full  employ- 
ment, and  action  to  restrain  "administered 
price"  Increases  In  Industries  where  economic 
power  rests'  In  the  bands  of  a  few. 

We  go  further,  to  another  section  en- 
titled "Fiscal  Responsibility"  where  it 
says : 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  except  In  pe- 
riods of  recession  or  national  emergency, 
these  needs  can  be  met  with  a  b3:anced 
budget,  with  no  Increase  In  present  tax  rates, 
and  with  some  surplus  for  the  gradual  re- 
duction of  our  national  debt. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  we  have 
been  doing  just  the  opposite  from  what 
their  very  platform  says.  I  happen  to 
agree  with  It,  that  we  should  have  budget 
surpluses  in  times  of  full  employment. 
But  where  do  we  find  ourselves  today? 

The  simple  facts  that  are  in  spite  of 
this  platform  the  Interest  rates  are 
higher  than  they  have  ever  been.  Our 
national  debt  is  higher  than  It  has  ever 
been.  The  interest  on  the  national 
debt — both  the  rate  and  the  amount — is 
the  highest  it  has  ever  been.  Our  budget 
is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been. 

There  is  only  one  area  where  any- 
thing Is  down.  We  have  unemployment, 
which  has  gone  down.  Of  course,  we 
want  full  employment  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. We  put  a  lot  of  people  into  the 
Army,  and  others  in  jobs  to  support 
those  In  the  Army,  and  some  are  on  the 
Federal  payroll,  but  everything  that  has 
been  done  has  been  in  the  very  opposite 
direction  from  what  the  Democratic 
platform  said  in  1960. 

It  seems  to  me  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today  will  not  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  If  the  Democratic 
Party  will  just  go  back  to  its  platform  of 
1960  and  agree  that  thsy  mean  what  they 
say  in  having  balanced  budgets  in  times 
of  full  employment,  then  I  believe  we  will 
be  making  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
to  bring  the  interest  rates  down. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Government 
is  competing  with  Itself  in  driving  in- 
terest rates  up.  This  is  where  the  con- 
sumer really  gets  hurt.  So  I  can  only 
say  that,  as  a  Republican,  I  hope  the 
Democrats  will  go  back  to  their  platform, 
read  it,  and  recognize  that' this  bill  will 
not  do  the  job,  but  that  there  is  more 
drastic  action  that  needs  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  close  debate, 
after  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Olson]  speaks.  We  promised  him 
time  yesterday,  and  we  closed  debate 
quickly  and  he  did  not  get  the  time. 
I  should  like  for  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  to  be  recognized. 


Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  and  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chair.Tian,  everybody  has  taken 
the  position  in  tliis  debate  that  they  want 
lower  interest  rates. 

The  adoption  of  the  Ashley  amend- 
ment to  the  Staphens  substitute  Is  the 
latest  example. 

The  Stephens  substitute  asks  us  to 
seek  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  high 
interest  by  givbig  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  higher  interest  rates 
more  authority  to  do  exactly  what  they 
have  been  doing. 

The  evidence  of  what  they  have  done 
ought  to  be  adequate  for  us. 

The  Stephens  sub.stitute  will  only  do 
what  we  just  got  through  a  little  while 
ago  trying  to  undo — or  trying  to  clarify, 
so  far  as  the  adoption  of  the  Mini.sh 
amendment  to  the  Patman  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  adoption  of  the  Minish  amend- 
ment to  the  Patman  bill  was  to  remove 
discrimination.  The  only  thing  the 
Stephens  .substitute  will  do  is  to  allow 
that  kind  of  discrimination  in  regard  to 
CDs. 

Mr.  Chairmao.  I  am  supporting  H.R. 
14026,  the  so-called  Patman  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Minish  amendment.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  it  is  about  time 
this  House  provided  some  action  to  back 
up  its  expressed  concern. 

I  received  fuiiher  supiwrt  for  my  posi- 
tion when  I  read  a  wire  story  yesterday 
that  reported  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  as  having 
charged  that  Congress  and  the  Johnson 
administration  have  followed  a  policy  of 
drift  and  inaction  in  the  face  of  rising 
inflationary  pressures.  There  can  be 
little  argument  that  the  Congress  has 
followed  a  policy  that  at  best  could  be 
termed  "cautious"  concerning  the  so- 
called  tight-nioney  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  lis  a  supposed  weapon  to 
fight  inflation. 

We  have  so  far  witnessed  some  very 
Interesting  if  not  disastrous  results.  We 
daily  hear  of  the  necessity  to  cool  off  our 
economy.  Yet  when  this  happens  to  a 
segment  of  our  economy,  they  quickly 
rise  in  indignation  and  pretty  well  prove 
that  they  are  not  contributing  to  infla- 
tion but  are  rather  reflectmr-t  a  healthy 
economy. 

I  am  not  unctncemed  about  inflation, 
but  I  believe  we  too  often  are  not  ex- 
amining the  price  rises  in  all  areas  before 
we  come  to  out  conclusiont..  The  kind 
of  inflation  I  am  concerned  about  Is  the 
rise  in  prices  w^ich  results  from  a  lack 
of  goods  and  aeivices  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

Applying  thii  gasre,  we  at  least  can 
be  somewhat  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  rroblem  in  buying  a  new 
car — in  fact,  any  kind  one  wants — nor  a 
stove,  nor  a  refrigerator,  nor  almost  any- 
thing anyone  desires.  I  am  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  seeming  excess  profits  in 
some  of  these  areas,  but  at  least  everyone 
is  pretty  well  attuned  to  price  fluctua- 
tions of  such  go«ds. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  price 
of  money.     It  it.  almost  mysterious  that 


we  can  so  easily  comprehend  the  retail 
price  increases  on  a  box  of  cornflakes,  a 
pair  of  shoes,  or  an  automobile,  and 
ignore  the  cost  of  money.  We  in  fact 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  convinced 
that  increasing  the  cost  of  money  will 
curb  inflation  even  though  there  is  no 
lack  of  goods  or  services. 

In  the  home  building  industry,  that  w  t 
are  all  concenied  about,  there  was  never 
a  shortage  of  homes  to  drive  up  tlie 
prices,  yet  the  cost  of  money  has  dried 
up  the  demand.  A  shortage,  either  real 
or  created,  does  bring  about  a  demand 
followed  by  an  increased  price. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  used  Ihi.-; 
most  efTectively  to  further  drive  up  tl.e 
money  prices  by  increasing  reserves  re- 
quirements on  dep>osits  recently. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  disprove  the 
charge  made  by  the  president  of  t!.e 
American  Bankers'  Association  that  the 
Congress  is  following  a  policy  of  dritt 
and  inaction.  He  of  course  does  not  want 
tlie  Patman  bill  passed,  and  I  am  aware 
of  the  arguments  made  that  this  is  only 
going  to  control  the  price  of  interest  in 
one  area.  I  remind  Members  that  this 
is  the  one  and  only  area  the  Federal  Re- 
sene  Board  took  action  in  last  December, 
when  it  raised  interest  37 'j  percent.  If 
they  could  justify  action  in  one  area 
then.  I  believe  we  can  today. 

This  bill  may  not  achieve  its  purpose  of 
reducing  interest  rates  inasmuch  a.s 
there  is  a  grandfather  clause  Included 
I  am  sure  it  will  put  the  Federal  Resene 
Board  and  the  financial  community  on 
notice  that  Congress  is  willing  to  act  arid 
that  we  are  not  going  to  bypass  the  OiJ- 
portunity  simply  because  this  bill,  a> 
others,  does  not  meet  all  objective.s 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  BankiiiL; 
and  Currency  for  the  vote  of  19  to  9  in 
support  of  tliis  bill,  and  I  hope  that  th.e 
Democrats  in  this  House  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  committee  and 
overwhelmingly  report  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  ti.at 
all  debate  now  close  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr,  HannaI  has  an 
amendment  that  he  will  take  3  minutes 
on  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvann-i 
I  Mr,  MooRHEADi  2  minutes.  I  believe 
that  is  all  and  then  we  will  have  a  vote 
In  other  words,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  now  close  with  those  two 
exceptions. 

Mr.  FLYNT.     I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  so 
move. 

The  CH.'VIRMAN.  That  motion  can- 
not be  made. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  On  account  of  the;.e 
exceptions? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  movt- 
to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  propose  to  introdiice 
an  amendment,  but  before  I  do  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  it.  I  think  that 
there  are  two  things  required  which, 
should  be  going  in  parallel  with  an,.v 
sugsestion  about  reducing  either  inter- 
est rates  paid  depositors  or  interest  rates 
paid  by  borrowers.  Liquidity  is  the  fivft 
of  these.  Confidence  in  the  institutions 
that  support  our  financial  economy  is  the 
second.  I  think  it  is  very  important  at 
thi.s  time  that  this  Congress  indicate  th.<)t 


with  all  of  the  troubles  that  have  been  a 
pai't  of  the  scene  that  we  have  no  lack  of 
confidence  in  tiie  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  as  great  institutions  serving  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  demon- 
.strated  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  that  the  present  struc- 
ture of  premium  rates  indicates  that  we 
could  very  easily  chaiige  the  deposit  in- 
surance. I  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
we  could  very  justifiably  at  this  point 
raise  the  deposit  limits  for  both  the 
FDIC  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  to  a  level  of  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000.  We  could  do  this 
without  it  costing  us  any  money.  It  would 
solely  be  an  expression  of  confidence  that 
we  have  in  these  institutions  of  carrying 
out  the  great  responsibilities  that  they 
have  and  which  they  have  so  well  done 
even  In  those  troubled  times.  We  should 
be  assuring  the  i)eople  of  America  that 
depositing  money  in  any  of  these  institu- 
tions is  in  the  Interests  of  our  public 
policy  and  will  give  us  the  most  vibrant 
society  that  it  is  possible  to  have  in  mod- 
em times, 

Mr,  STEPHENS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Is  there  anything 
in  your  amendment  that  makes  it  man- 
datory or  a  requirement  that  it  is  the 
action  of  the  chairman  or  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  we  do  it? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  would  say  that  the 
amendment  indicates  that  they  shall 
change  the  deposit  insurance  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000  in  both  Instances, 

Mr,  HARVEY  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  HARVEY  of  Michigan,  Would 
the  gentleman  read  his  amendment?  I 
have  not  heard  it. 

Mr,  HANNA.  I  will  now  ask  the  Clerk 
to  read  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  the  gentleman 
from  California  offering  his  amendment 
at  this  time? 

Mr,  HANNA,  I  am  offerii\g  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  amendment, 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MR.     HANNA 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanna:  Add 
a  new  section  8: 

■  That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (m) 
of  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(m))  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  •»10.000'  and  Inserting  •»20,000'' 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
111  of  section  7  of  the  Federal  DepKMilt  In- 
s-inuice  Act  (12  U  S.C  1817(ln  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  •$]0,000"  and  inserting 
»20  000'," 

.Sec.  3.  fa)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11 
fif  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
VSC.  1821(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"IIO.OOO"  and  inserting  ••$20,000", 

lb)  The  fifth  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
Of  .such  section  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
« 10.000  •  and  inserting  ••$20,000', 

-Sec,  4,  Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of 
title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
ysc  1724(bi  )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  $10,000"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
"I20.000'. 

Sec  .■).  Subsection  (a)  of  section  405  of 
title   IV   of    the    National    Housing   Act    (13 


use.  I728(a1^   Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
■■»IO,000  '  and  inserting  "$20,o6o ", 

Sec.  e.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  claims 
accruing  after  the  date  of  enactmeiii  of  this 

Act. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  gennane 
to  the  subject  matter  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  HannaI  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HANNA,    Yes,  Mr,  Chairman, 

It  is  true,  I  believe,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
the  technical  point  could  be  made  here, 
but  I  was  hopeful  that  it  would  be  with- 
held in  the  hope  that  this  body  would 
do  the  job  right  across  the  board  and 
would  add  the  ingredient  of  confidence 
along  with  the  ingredient  of  integrity  to 
the  posture  which  we  are  now  trying  to 
take  on  the  deposit  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  House  would  go 
along  with  this  idea.  I  believe  it  would 
put  the  House  in  a  position  of  a  balanced 
posture  on  this  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Insist  uix)n  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  With  reluctance,  I  do 
insist  upon  it.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr,  Boland),  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  to  the  .sub- 
stitute by  the  gentleman  from  California 
1  Mr.  HannaI  proposes  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  insurance  on  bank  deposits 
and  savings  and  loan  accounts  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000, 

The  substitute  amendment  before  the 
Committee,  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  IMr,  StephsnsI,  nar- 
rowly amends  one  of  the  laws — the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act — touched  by 
the  amendment.  The  substitute  amends 
section  18(gt  of  that  act  to  permit  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC  some 
flexibility  In  the  regulation  of  interest 
rates  on  time  and  savings  deposits.  The 
amendment  goes  to  sections  3<mt,  7ii), 
and  11  of  that  act — and  is  designed  to 
increase  insurance  coverage  on  deposits. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane.  It  deals  with  a  different 
subject  than  that  covered  by  the  sub- 
stitute. It  falls  within  the  general  rule 
that  where  it  is  proposed  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  in  one  particular,  an  amendment 
to  further  amend  the  law  in  another  re- 
spect not  covered  by  the  bill  is  not  ger- 
mane. 'Cannon's  Precedents  (VIII, 
sec.  2937'.! 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  all  debate  now 
close  on  the  bill  and  the  subsUlute  and 
all  amendments  ihei-eto. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mi".  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr,  PATM.^N,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  so 
move. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas  so  moving? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  will  say  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  "^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  just 
what  Is  the  gentleman  from  Texas  pro- 
posing? 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mi".  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  proposal  is  to 
close  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  object, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  10  minutes — would 
that  make  a  difference — on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquirj-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  state  his  parha- 
mentary  i.nquiry. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  does 
this  mean  that  at  the  end  of  the  10  min- 
utes, if  agreed  upon,  the  Stephens 
amendment  will  be  voted  up  or  down? 

If  it  is  voted  down,  then  there  will  be 
no  further  debate  on  the  Patman  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WIDNALL  and  Mr.  DERWINSKI 
objected. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  on  the  substitute  do 
now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  close  at 
4: 15  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  1  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
tiiat  all  debate  on  the  Stephens  substitute 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania 

IMr.  MOORHEADl. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  because  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate I  expressed  the  concern  that  if  the 
Patman  bill  were  adopted  there  would 
be  a  massive  outflow  of  CD's  from  the 
banks  re,sulting  in  at  worse  a  money 
panic  or  at  best  a  severe  tightening  of 
the  money  market  and  of  course  higher 
interest  rates, 

I  was  Eisked  at  that  time  if  the  grand- 
father clause  in  this  bill  did  not  protect 
this,  I  said,  "Not  complelely,  "  But  I 
did  not  have  a  breakdown.  I  now  have 
that  breakdown. 

Of  the  $34  billion  of  CD's  outstanding. 
$17.5  billion  bear  an  interest  rate  of  5 
percent  to  S'a  percent.  These  would 
probably  be  protected  by  the  grandfather 
clause. 

$6  1  billion  are  between  4'2  percent 
and  5  percent.     They  probably,  at  this 
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moment,  would  not  be  protected  by  the 
grandfather  clause  at  a  time  when  Qov- 
emment  bonds  are  paying  around  SV* 
percent. 

But  most  emphatically,  of  course,  $10.4 
billion  at  AV2  percent  or  less  would 
clearly  not  be  protected  by  the  grand- 
father clause.  They  would  flow  out  of 
the  banks  Into  the  stock  market  and  the 
bond  market  and  this  would  cause  a 
massive  tightening  of  money  and  a 
worsening  of  the  condition  which  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  cf  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALiCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Stephens  bUl  was  not  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  there  is  no  report,  so  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  moment  or  two  to  ask  Mr. 
Stephens  a  few  questions. 

I  understand  the  difference  between 
the  Patman  bill  and  the  Stephens  biU  is 
that  the  Patman  bill  actually  legislates 
a  4  V2 -percent  interest  rate  limit  on  bank 
borrowings  and  the  Stephens  bill  actu- 
ally authorizes  the  Federal  agencies  to 
establish  interest  rates  with  some  flex- 
ibility.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  What  would  be  the 
difference  between  enacting  the  Stephens 
bill  and  next  week  the  Congress  enacting 
legislation  authorizing  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  AiTairs  to  set  limits 
on  rents  in  a  flexible  way? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  There  is  a  lot  of  dif  - 
ference  between  a  recommendation  made 
by  an  agency  set  up  to  recommend  inter- 
est rates  and  set  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  what  the  gentle- 
man refers  to.  In  my  bill  there  would  be 
no  inflexible  rate. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Would  there  be  any 
difference  between  the  provisions  of  the 
Stephens  bill  and.  next  week,  the  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Department  of  La- 
bor setting  flexible  rates  for  wages?  Or 
the  next  week  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce being  authorized  to  set  flexible 
prices  on  commodities  or  some  activity 
under  control  of  that  Department? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  already  have  set 
flexible  rates  for  wages.  They  are  not 
rigid.  It  is  not  mandatory  that  wages 
go  up  to  $1.60  Immediately. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Is  not  your  substitute 
in  effect  a  first  step  in  setting  Federal 
controls?  Now  it  is  Interest  controls, 
next  could  be  price  controls,  then  rent 
controls  and  wage  controls. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No,  they  already 
have  the  right  to  set  interest  rates. 
What  I  have  asked  for  In  my  substitute 
bill  Is  that  the  agency  could  set  Interest 
rates  In  a  more  flexible  manner  than  they 
do  now.  They  could  set  an  interest  rate 
across  the  board  and  apply  it  to  every 
certificate  of  deposit.  The  substitute  bill 
could  give  them  a  fiexlbility  in  setting 
rates  for  different  kinds  of  deposits, 
which  they  cannot  do  under  existing  law. 
1  do  not  attempt  to  set  that  at  any  spe- 
cific rate. 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  understand  that. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  there  may  be 
a  better  alternative  than  the  Stephens 
substitute. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

In  closing  the  debate,  I  would  just  like 
to  sunr  up  by  .sliylng  I  think  we  should 
support  the  Stephens  substitute  as  an 
amendment.  It  Is  certainly  far  superior 
to  the  Patman  bill  as  offered.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  things  that 
could  be  helpful  in  meeting:  the  challenge 
that  we  have  to  meet  today  of  ever- 
increasing  interest  rates.  It  would  per- 
mit the  flexibility  that  is  necessary,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  measure  can  be 
very  helpful.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Ste- 
phens substitut*. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  bill  and  in 
support  of  the  Bubstltute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ste- 
phens! which  would  establish  dlscretlon- 
aiT  authority  Over  these  Interest  rates 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Present  economic  conditions  indicate 
that  some  action  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
courage further  interest  rate  increases 
but  I  believe  the  method  of  control  au- 
thorized in  the  eommittee  bill  would  very 
probably  defeat  its  own  purpose.  What- 
ever action  is  to  be  taken  to  Influence 
Interest  rates  must  be  compatible  with 
other  flexible  factors  in  our  money  and 
banking  system.  I  question  the  practi- 
cability of  a  rigid  approach  to  only  one 
of  the  factors  which  influence  that  sys- 
tem. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  encountered  in  arriving  at  the  pro- 
posed legislation  before  us  today.  I  think 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Congress 
cannot  serve  as  a  continuing  jury  in  the 
money  and  banking  field.  Changes 
which  may  be  rtquired  at  relatively  short 
notice  in  respoilse  to  dangerous  economic 
pressures  can  Mily  be  made  satisfactorily 
by  those  with  adequate  special  knowl- 
edge. For  thit  reason  I  feel  that  the 
substitute  bill  will  more  properly  serve 
the  national  piypose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MULTBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  can  gainsay  the  fact  that  Interest 
rates  are  out  olf  control  and  that  noth- 
ing can  be  as  inflationary  as  high  In- 
terest rates.  No  one  pretends  that  the 
bills  before  us  are  the  ultimate  or  the 
only  answer.  Oor  does  anyone  contend 
that  any  one  fif  these  bills  will  do  the 
full  job. 

The  only  thing  that  everyone  can 
agree  upon  is  that  something  must  be 
done  about  thcEe  runaway  interest  rates 
and  it  must  be  done  without  further  de- 
lay. The  billa  before  us  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  If  this  helps  solve  the 
problem,  so  ntuch  the  better.  If  they 
do  not,  we  will  have  to  seek  other  means. 
The  following  statement  by  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor-Congtess  of  Indu.strial  Organi- 
zations, at  Its  meeting  on  August  23, 
1966,  in  Chicago,  111.,  states  the  case  ex- 
tremely well  and  very  succinctly.     I  am 


pleased  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  our 

colleagues,  as  follows: 

statr.ment     by     the    aflr-cio    executivx 

Council  on  Interkst  Rates,  Chicago,  III  , 

AVGUST  23,  1966 

The  upward  spiral  of  Interest  rates,  which 
is  Increasing  the  coet  of  living  and  pushin? 
home-building  into  a  depression,  must  be 
halted.  Interest  rates  must  be  rolled  bact 
to  more  reasonable  levels. 

In  an  attempt  to  curb  the  capital  goods 
boom,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  pur- 
sued a  dangerously  misguided  policy  oi 
tightening  the  money  supply  and  ralsu;? 
Interest  rates  to  the  highest  levels  since  the 
1920s 

Tbe  prime  interest  rat«  for  the  richest  .iv.d 
choicest  borrowers  is  now  6  percent — a  ,33  j 
percent  Increase  tn  the  basic  price  of  monf-y 
since  last  December.  During  the  past  nine 
months,  the  cost  of  money  has  risen  fiustc 
and  more  sharply  than  all  other  costs. 

With  a  6  percent  prime  rate,  effective  intor- 
est  rates  for  consumers,  small  businesses  .'i!.rj 
farmers  are  frequently  10  percent  and  moro 
The  effective  rate  of  PHA-lnsured  mortgacos 
Ls  6'2  and  rising,  IX  the  home-buyer  can  fiiici 
available  mortgage  funds  which  are  drying 
up. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  these  hlghf•^.t 
interest  rates  in  40  years  have  curbed  the 
capital  goods  boom  at  all. 

But  they  are  increasing  living  co.'^ts 
Hitrh  interest  rates  are  being  translated  Into 
price  boosts  all  along  the  line  from  tl.e 
farmer.  Industrial  producer  and  builder  to 
the  consumer.  Tliey  are  also  being  trans- 
lated into  Increased  rents,  which  are  alre.'iuy 
too  high.  Interest  rates  on  Installment  bor- 
rowing for  autos  and  other  consiuner  goods 
are  high  and  rising. 

They  are  throwing  residential  construction 
Into  a  depression,  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
building of  America's  cities  la  urgeiu'.y 
needed.  New  housing  starts  are  down  28 
percent  from  a  year  ago  and  continuing 
downward.  Permits  for  residential  build- 
ing are  down  to  the  lowest  level  In  seven 
vears. 

They  are  increasing  the  cost  and  maklns;  It 
more  difficult  for  states  and  local  govern- 
ments to  expand  public  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  population. 

While  the  American  people  pay  the  pri  p 
for  this  Interest  rate  policy,  the  only  beno- 
flclarles  are  the  commercial  banks  and  tiio-e 
who  can  buy  large  blocks  of  corporate  and 
government  securities  and  bank  certlfic.itcs 
of  deposit.  Moreover,  this  policy  is  generat- 
ing turmoil  and  frenzied  speculation  in  ti'.o 
money  markets  that  threaten  to  undermine 
confidence  In  the  nation's  financial  Insti- 
tutions. 

We  urge  the  Federal  Reserve  not  to  in- 
crease its  discount  rate. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  Interest 
rate  celling  of  4';.  percent  on  lime  deposits 
of  all  types,  including  certificates  of  deposit 
of  all  denominations. 

The  Congress  should  also  demand  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  exercise  Its  authority — through 
the  purchase  of  government  securities  and 
regulation  of  reserve  requirements— in  order 
to  stabilize  the  money  markets  and  malnuiu 
reasonable  interest  rates. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  measures 
to  effectively  curb  the  capital  goods  boom, 
which  would  make  more  funds  available  for 
housing,  the  rebuilding  of  Americas  cities 
and  expanding  public  facilities. 

Tlie  Congress  should  enact  a  measure  to 
provide  a  gradual  and  orderly  end  to  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  of  deposit  by  the  banks. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  should  review  the 
effects  on  the  money  markets  of  the  feder.il 
governments  issuance  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. 

We  urge  the  government  to  develop  coordi- 
nation  and   cooperation    among   the   various 


federal  agencies,  including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  which  are  in  the  money  and 
credit  area. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H  R.  14026  to  regulate  competition 
between  linancial  institutions  and  to 
provide  resources  for  increasing;  the  flow 
f>f  mortgage  credit.  Thks  bill  provide.*; 
inuxirtant  new  authority  to  Federal 
iceulatory  agencies  which  will  equalize 
ihe  competition  for  savings,  stabilize  the 
flow  of  flnancial  resources  into  financial 
institutions,  strengthen  tJie  market  for 
home  mortgages,  and  reduce  seriou.s  eco- 
nomic imbalances  which  tiireaten  to  end 
the  prosperous  growth  which  the  Na- 
tion has  enjoyed  during  more  than  5'^ 
years. 

The  bill  recognizes  an  obvious  fact 
that  there  are  differences  among  cred- 
itors as  there  are  among  bori-owers.  The 
bill  accordingly  gives  new  authority  to 
the  bank  supervisory  agencies,  to  clas- 
sify certain  creditors  of  tlie  commercial 
banks — their  time  and  savings  deposi- 
tors—according to  the  size  of  their  de- 
posits. TThe  bill  con-ects  a  weakness  of 
present  law  which  has  resulted  in  de- 
structive competition  for  consumer  .sav- 
ines.  Commercial  banks  are  now  per- 
mitted to  pay  interest  on  time  deposits 
at  rates  which  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations cannot  match  without  long-term 
damage  to  the  mortgage  market  and 
the  homebullding  industry.  The  hmita- 
tiou  on  rates  paid  by  banks  docs  not  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  large  depositor 
w'no  has  the  alternatives  of  keepins  his 
tomporarj-  funds  in  a  time  deposit  at 
hi.?  bank  or  Investing  them  in  commer- 
cial paper  or  other  money  market  instru- 
ments, and  the  small  depositor  who  can 
conveniently  save  only  in  a  bank  or  in  a 
.vivings  and  loan  association. 

The  economic  limit  on  what  a  bank 
tan  pay  for  savings  can  be  hii^her  than 
tlie  economic  limit  on  what  a  savings 
and  loan  association  can  pay,  because 
the  bank  can  lend  at  high  rates  to  con- 
."sumers  for  purchase  of  durable  goods, 
and  to  business  for  profitable  short-  and 
intermediate-term  investments,  while 
the  savings  and  loan  association  makes 
only  long-term  loans  on  home  mortgages. 
If  banks  are  permitted  by  regulations 
to  pay  as  much  in  competition  with  the 
.savings  association  as  they  do  in  the 
volatile  short-term  money  market,  they 
will  attract  consumers  away  from  the 
savings  associations.  This  is  exactly 
what  has  been  happening.  This  bill, 
H.R.  14026,  sponsored  and  supported  by 
my  cood  friend  and  colleague,  Wright 
P.^TMAN,  would  put  an  end  to  this  in- 
equity by  giving  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  authority  to  classify  de- 
positors according  to  size  of  deposit  as 
well  as  other  factors,  and  thus  to  equal- 
ize competition  between  the  banks  and 
the  savings  associations  for  con.'>umers' 
savings. 

A  balancing  authority  is  given  to  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  For  the  Jir.st 
time,  the  Board  would  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  establish  maximum  lates  for 
dividends  on  shares  in  savings  associa- 
tions, so  that  the  associations  could  not 
eain  an  undue  competitive  advantage 
over  commercial  banks  if  tlie  banks  were 
restricted  by  bank  supervisory  agencies. 


When  savings  associations  and  com- 
merical  banks  are  brought  to  more  equi- 
table relationships  in  their  competition 
for  consumer  savings,  the  institutions 
will  find  their  financial  position  more 
stable.  The  savings  associations  will  be 
freed  from  the  quick  turnover  of  shares 
which  now  occurs  when  sa\ers  add  to 
their  accounts  each  month  until  they 
have  built  a  large  enough  balance  to  buy 
a  bank  certificate  of  deposit  wliicli  wll. 
pay  a  high  rate. 

Both  banks  and  sa\ings  associations 
should  experience  more  stability  in  their 
lime  and  .savings  accounts:  consumers" 
accounts  shoiUd  again  be  based  on  long- 
term  prospects  raliier  than  on  specula- 
lion  In  interest  rates.  With  more  stabil- 
ity in  savings  flows,  the  financial  institu- 
tions will  be  able  to  plan  their  lending 
activities  more  securely.  They  will  be 
less  ready  to  finance  overbuilding  of  any 
part  of  the  economy,  knowing  Ihut  they 
cannot  use  competitive  advantages  to  get 
the  funds  to  support  such  extension  of 
credit.  And  it  is  important  tliat  tlie 
banics  and  savinps  associations  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  bidding  up  the  interest 
rates  on  savings,  which  are  a  cost  to 
them,  and  which  force  them  to  charge 
higher  rates  on  loans  or  operate  without 
profit. 

As  the  banks'  competitive  advantages 
in  the  competition  for  savings  are  dimin- 
ished, the  banks  will  liave  less  funds 
available  for  lending  to  business,  and  to 
consumers.  Both  investment  and  con- 
sumer credit  contribute  to  the  demand 
for  consumer  goods,  and  to  possibilities 
of  higher  rates  of  profit.  Witli  some  de- 
cline in  profit  rates,  the  demand  for 
credit  will  no  longer  be  excessive  and 
pressures  toward  higher  interest  rates 
will  diminish.  Banks  will  follow  policies 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
urged  on  them  to  restrict  their  loans  to 
business. 

An  Increase  in  savings  available  to  the 
savings  and  loan  associations,  which  are 
the  principal  source  of  home  mortgage 
credit,  will  support  a  renewed  expansion 
in  the  purchase  and  in  the  building  of 
homes.  This  process  will  be  aided  fur- 
ther by  H.R.  14026.  Last  week,  we  voted 
to  increase  the  borrowing  authority  of 
FNMA.  Tlie  combined  effect  of  these 
two  measures  should  supply  new  money 
for  mortgages,  for  H.R.  14026  also  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  the  obligations  of  FNMA  and 
the  Home  Loan  bank.s.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  purchase  these  ob- 
ligations, tlae  amount  of  money  a\  ailable 
for  purchast  of  FHA  mortgages,  and  for 
lending  by  the  Home  Loan  banks  to  tlie 
savings  and  loan  associations,  will  be  in- 
creased. Purchases  by  ih?  Federal  Re- 
serve thus  could  make  new  money  avail- 
able for  mortgages,  without  requiring  the 
FNMA  and  the  Home  Loan  banks  to  ob- 
tain it  from  investors  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  savings  which  could  have  been 
placed  in  m.irlgagc  loans. 

The  homebuildinp  industi-y  i.s  the  lai-g- 
est  indu.stry  in  Maryland.  Already  un- 
employment m  tliat  segmeiit  of  our  econ- 
omy, caused  by  the  scarcity  of  mortgage 
money,  is  over  9  pei'ccnt.  New  housing 
starts  aie  at  a  5-year  low.  As  a  further 
le.sult  of  this  tight  money  policy,  the 
average  interest  rate  home  buyers  must 


pay  has  risen  steadily  during  1966.  These 
high  interest  rates  are  pricing  many 
liome  buyers  out  of  the  market.  And 
some  homcbuilders  face  having  to  go 
out  of  business  unless  mortgage  interest 
rates  go  down  and  mortgage  loans  grow 
more  available. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  in  this  time  of 
prosperity  the  homebuilding  industry 
should  be  singled  out  to  suffer  from  the 
present  moiietary  policy.  If  this  decline 
were  allowed  to  continue  and  snowball. 
it  could  conceivably  lake  our  economy 
with  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  homebuilding  industry  is  sufferinp 
because  of  a  shortage  of  mortgage 
money.  Some  .savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  North  Carolina  have  not  been 
able  to  make  any  mortgage  commitments 
since  May.  I  have  received  moie  mail 
on  this  subject  during  the  last  3 
months  than  on  any  other,  including  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  Important  that 
home  loan  mortgage  money  be  made 
available  as  .soon  as  possible  at  reason- 
able rates. 

The  Stephens  bill  has  the  backing  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  fiscal  control  asrencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not 
set  a  fixed  and  rigid  interest  rate.  It 
would  give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  other  governmental  agencies  the 
right  to  establish  variable  interest  rates. 
They  could  eslabU.sh  different  classifica- 
tions of  savings.  They  could  estabhsli 
one  rate  for  a  category  that  does  not 
compete  with  savings  and  loan  a.ssocia- 
tions.  and  a  different  rate  for  a  category 
that  does.  The  Stephens  amendment  as 
amended  declares  this  Congress  in  favor 
of  lower  interest  rates. 

I  am  much  concerned  over  this  high 
iiUeiest  rate  problem  and  am  anxious  to 
help  find  the  pi'oper  answer.  We  know 
that  ConEiessmcn  are  not  experts  in  the 
field  of  banking  and  that  conditions 
change  quickly,  demanding  flexibility 
Therefore,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing a  fixed  interest  rate  by  act  oi 
Congress.  I  am  supporting  the  Stephens 
amendment  as  the  best  approach  to  the 
problem 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  indicate  my  suppon  of  H.R. 
14026.  a  bill  designed  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  the  money  market  today. 

This  entire  problem  began  when  tlic 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  defiance  of 
the  President,  on  December  6.  ''96.5. 
raised  the  rediscount  rate  by  12',)  per- 
cent— from  4  to  5' 2  percent. 

This  created  a  tremendous  scramble 
for  funds  between  the  thrift  institutions 
and  commercial  banks.  As  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  on  these  savings  rose  it  \\a.'- 
inevitable  that  the  rate  to  be  charged 
for  lending  the.se  funds  had  to  rl.se. 

Has  this  action  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, which  was  said  to  be  taken  to 
dampen  down  inflationary  pressui'es. 
been  successful'!'  Virtually  all  of  the 
economic  statistics  indicate  that  this 
policy  has  been  a  total  failure.  Tlas 
Federal  Reserve  policy  has  simply  p'dshed 
the  cost  of  money  up  without  reduciiig 
the  demand  for  money.  thu.s  adding  to 
the  inflationary  pressures. 
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HJR.  14026  Is  a  start  toward  relieving 
this  situation  in  several  Important  ways: 
H.R.  14026  dampens  down  the  fierce 
competition  for  funds  now  raging  be- 
tween the  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  the  commercial  banks.  This  has 
caused  a  serious  drain  on  the  deposits 
of  these  thrift  institutions  and  has 
caused  the  housing  and  construction  in- 
dustries to  be  plunged  into  a  serious  de- 
cline. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  much  closer 
coordination  of  monetary  policy  between 
the  so-called  independent  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  other  bank  supt-rvisory 
agencies  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  While  this  bill  d(«s  not 
provide  the  complete  answer  to  this  se- 
rious problem,  it  certainly  provides  a 
start  in  the  right  direction. 

H.R.  14026  also  provides  power  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  t3  estab- 
lish interest  rate  ceilings  for  institutions 
under  its  jurisdiction.  This  wiU  give  this 
agency  similar  power  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  control  interest  rates  wlt-hln  the 
area  of  the  thrift  institutions. 

This  bill  applies  the  above  provisions 
on  a  temporary  basis  for  the  next  H 
months  until  August  1,  1967.  Diiring 
this  period  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  plans  to  make  an  exliaustive 
study  of  the  entire  problem  of  Interest 
rate  control  and  to  come  up  witi  a  well 
thought  out  permanent  plan  to  meet  this 
problem. 

Contrary  to  some  statements  that  have 
been  made,  this  bill  provides  needed  flex- 
ibility by  allowing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  raise  the  4  Vst -percent  ceiling 
on  consumer  time  deposits  if  this  is 
judged  to  be  necessary  by  the  President. 
In  short,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
is  a  vital  piece  of  legislation.  The  Con- 
gress caimot  sit  idly  by  while  interest 
rates  rise  to  their  highest  level  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  coimtry,  feeding  the  fires  of 
inflation.  This  vote  provides  a  serious 
test  to  the  will  and  courage  of  Congress. 
The  people  of  this  country  on  election 
day  in  November  will  not,  I  am  con- 
vinced, accept  the  argument  that  Con- 
gress left  this  problem  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens the  American  people  on  election 
day  will  hold  its  elected  Representatives 
responsible  for  the  serious  economic 
problems  which  this  country  now  faces. 
We  cannot  dodge  this  issue.  The 
people  will  hold  Congress  responsible  for 
this  situation  no  matter  what  we  do.  We 
must  accept  this  responsibility  directly 
and  pass  H.R.  14026,  which  directs  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  take  steps  to  lower 
interest  rates  on  consumer  deposits  as  a 
first  step  in  reducing  Interest  rates  gen- 
erally. 

We  must  prevent  the  complete  fed- 
eralization or  nationalization  of  the  loan 
shark;  H.R.  14026  will  do  this. 

gekeral  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  own  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens  1 , 
as  amended,  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  \Q\  noes  39. 

So  the  sulistitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
now  on  the  oommittee  amendment  as 
amended  by  tbe  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  iigreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rists. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  liaving  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  BOLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  uader  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14026)  to  prohibit  insured  banks 
from  issuing  negotiable  interest-bearing 
cr  discounted  notes,  certificates  of  de- 
posit, or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  993,  he 
reported  the  ball  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAItER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  oi  the  amendment. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tWrd  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  TALCOTT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  14026  to  tie  Committee  on  Banlcing  and 
Currency. 

The  previoOs  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Eviciontly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question    was   taken;    and   there 
were — yeas     130.     nays     214.     answered 
"present"  3,  rot  voting  85,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  271] 
YEAS— 130 


Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Craley 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Diilskl 

Dya! 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erl<-nborn 

Fallon 

Famum 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Prledel 
Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabow.skl 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
HaKen.  Calif. 
Hall 
Hiinna 

Haiisen,  Idaho 
Harvey,  Mich, 
Hawkins 


Helfitoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

King,  tJtah 

Kluczvnskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Mackie 

MalUiard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mat-^unaga 

MlnLsh 

Mlze 

Moss 

Murphy 

Natchcr 

Nedzi 

Nelseu 

OUara,  111, 


111. 


Olsen,  Mort. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pool 

Price 

QulUen 

Reee 

Reid,  111. 

Relnecke 

Rod  i  no 

Ronau 

Rooney.  Pa 

RostenkoWfki 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  C»;;r 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tea^ue,  Cahf 

Thompson.  N  j 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vanik 

VlKorlto 

Waldie 

Walker.  N.  Mijc, 

White.  Idaho 

Wriuht 


,111. 


Adair 

.Adiims 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 

Berry 


Rlatnik 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Burton,  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 


CcdiTljer^ 
ChambeiUiUi 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
nevenyer 
Cohelan 


Abhitt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashley 
A.-;hmore 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bctts 
Bingham 
Boiigs 
Boiand 
Bolton 
Bradt'ma.s 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
BroyhiU,  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Callaway 
Ca.sey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddario 
Dngue 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan.  Orcf 
Duncan.  Tenn 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Farbeteln 
Farnsley 
Fascell 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 


NAYS— 214 

Frnser 

Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gathlngs 
Gilbert 
Green.  Pa. 
Grclgg 
Gro,ss 
Grover 
Gurney 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hansen,  Wash, 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Hathaway 
Haya 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Hull 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jamian 
Jennings 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala, 
Jones,  N,C. 
Kirth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Kirwan 
Kornegay 
Latta 
Lennon 
Love 

McCulloch 
MrDade 
McDowell 
McMillan 
McVickcr 
MacGre5;or 
Mackay 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Mathlas 
Matthews 
May 
Mccd.s 
.  Michel 
Mills 
Mink 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Morton 


Mvirphy,  N  Y, 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  M:rh 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

PucUiski 

Purcell 

Qnle 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid.  NY. 

Reifel 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  S-  ■ 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivera.  AI.lsKa 

Robisou 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers.  Flu 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y 

Ro-senthal 

RoudebU"-h 

Roush 

Sattei-flcld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmidha.^c' 

SchneebcU 

Schweikt  T 

Sccrest 

Seldcn 

Shipley 

Sickle.s 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith.  N  Y 

Smith,  V.i 

Springer 

Stalbaiini 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Ktratton 

Slubblefie.d 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thomsi.; 

Todd 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Vivian 


Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT"— 3 
Gibbons  Machen  Pellv 


Waggonner 

Whltener 

Watson 

Whitten 

Watts 

Wldnall 

Weltner 

Williams 

Whalley 

Wolff 

Wlute,  Tex. 

Wyatt 

NOT  VOTING— 85 


Albert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
A^pinall 

B.tring 

B:.fin 

Belcher 

Ciibell 

C'.imeron 

Carey 

drier 

Collier 

Coiiable 

Corbett 

Curtln 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Divine 

Dickinson 

Diugs 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  La. 

Evanfi,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fir.o 

P..--her 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Fuqua 


Garmatz 

Getty.s 

Gilligan 

Green.  Qreg. 

Grider 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Ic/Aa 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huot 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo, 

Keogh 

King,  N  Y. 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

Martin.  Ala 

Martin,  Mas?. 

Miller 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Mosher 


Multer 

Murray 

OKonskl 

ONeill,  Mass. 

Pickle 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Senner 

Shriver 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tuppcr 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watkins 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Tuten. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  MACBaE,  Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr 
DONOHUE,  and  Mr.  SKUBITZ  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mrs.  BOLTON,  Mr.  CELLER,  Mr. 
STRATTON,  Mr.  SAYLOR,  and  Mr. 
Mcculloch  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr. 
BoGGs  I .  The  question  is  on  the  pas.sage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  271,  nays  68,  answered 
"present"  5,  not  voting  88,  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.    272  I 
YEAS— 271 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert 
against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
against. 
Mr.  Roberts  for.  with  Mr.  Watkins  against 
Mr.  Moeller  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 
Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  for.  with  Mr.  Laird  against 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against 
Mr,  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Grider  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  O-Konski. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with   Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr  Gilligan  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr   Gettys  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

-Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr  Senner  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Schlsler  w^lth  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr  Albert  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  WUIIb. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Scott. 


Abbilt 

Ellsworth 

Lalta 

.^beIncthy 

Erlenborn 

Lennon 

Adair 

Everett 

Love 

Adams 

Fallon 

McCulloch 

Addabbo 

Farbbteiii 

McDade 

Andersoi-,  111. 

Farnsley 

McDowell 

Anderson. 

Farnum 

McGrath 

Tenn. 

Fascell 

McMillan 

Andrews. 

Feighan 

McV'icker 

George  W. 

Ilood 

MacGicgor 

Andrews. 

Flynt 

Mackay 

N.  Dak. 

Foley 

Mackie 

Annunzio 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Madden 

Ashley 

Ford. 

Mahon 

Ashmore 

William  D 

Marsh 

Bandstra 

Fountain 

Martin.  Nebr 

Barrett 

Frascr 

Mathias 

Bates 

Frellnghuysen 

Matthews 

Beckworth 

Friedel 

Mav 

Bennett 

Pulton,  Pa 

Meeds 

Berry 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Michel 

Belts 

Gallagher 

Mills 

Bingham 

Gaihings 

Minish 

Blatnlk 

Giaimo 

Mink 

Boggs 

Gilbert 

Minshall 

Boland 

Grabowski 

Mize 

Bolton 

Gray 

Monagan 

Bow 

Green,  Pa. 

Moorhead 

Brademas 

Greigg 

Morgan 

Bray 

Gross 

Morris 

Brock 

Grover 

Morse 

Brooks 

Gurney 

Morton 

Broomfleld 

Haley 

Murphv,  ni. 

BroyhiU,  N  C 

Hall 

Murphy,  NY 

BroyhiU,  Va 

Halleck 

Nelsen 

Buchanan 

Halpern 

Nix 

Burke 

Hamilton 

OBnen 

Burleson 

Hansen,  Wash 

OHara.  Ul. 

Byrne.  Pa 

Hardy 

OHara    Mich 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harsha 

O  Neal    Ga 

Cahiil 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Ottmper 

Callan 

Hathaway 

Passman 

Callaway 

Hays 

Pepper 

Casey 

Hechler 

Perkins 

Celler 

Heist  oskl 

Philbin 

Clancy 

Henderson 

Pike 

Clark 

Hicks 

rimie 

Cleveland 

Howard 

Poage 

Clevenger 

Hull 

Pofl 

Colmer 

Hungate 

Pool 

Conyers 

Ichord 

Powell 

Cooley 

Irwin 

Price 

Craley 

Jacobs 

Puclnskl 

Cramer 

Jarman 

Purcell 

Culver 

Jennings 

Quie 

Cunningham 

Joelson 

Qulllen 

Daddario 

Johnson,  Calif 

Race 

Dague 

John.son,  Pa 

Rar^dall 

Davis.  Wis 

Jonas 

Redlin 

de  la  Garza 

Jones.  Ala 

Reid.  lU 

Delaney 

Jones.  N.C 

Reid,  NY. 

Dent 

Karsten 

Reifel 

Denton 

Karth 

Resnick 

Donohue 

Kastenmeier 

Reuss 

Dorn 

Kee 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Dow 

Keith 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Dowdy 

Kelly 

Rivers.  Alaski 

Downing 

Kirwan 

Robison 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kluczynski 

Rodlno 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Komegay 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Dwyer 

Kupferman 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Edmondson 

Langen 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Skubltz 

Cdall 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Vigorito 

Rooney,  Pa 

Smith,  NY. 

Vivian 

Ro.-;enthal 

Smith,  Va 

Wapponner 

Rostenkowski 

Springer 

Watson 

Ro'idebush 

Staggers 

Weltner 

Roush 

Stalbaum 

Whalley 

Rumsfeld 

Stanton 

White.  Idahj 

Satterfield 

Steed 

White,  Tex. 

St   On^^e 

Stephens 

Whltener 

Saylor 

Stratton 

Whitten 

Scheuer 

Siubblefield 

Wldnall 

Schmidhauser 

Sweeney 

Williams 

Schnecbeli 

Taylor 

Wolff 

Schweiker 

Teague.  Tex 

Wright 

.Sec  rest 

Tenzer 

Wyatt 

Seiden 

Thomas 

Y'oung 

Shipley 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Younger 

Sickles 

Todd 

Zablockl 

Sikcs 

Trimble 
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Arends 

Dyal 

MailUard 

Ashbrook 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Mats'uiiaga 

Bell 

Fmdley 

Moss 

Bolline 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Brown,  C.-ilif. 

Goodell 

Nedzl 

Brown.  Clar- 

Gnff.lhs 

Olsen,  Mont. 

ence  J  ,  Jr 

Gub.ser 

Olson.  Minn. 

Burton.  Calif, 

Hagcn.  Calif. 

Patman 

Bui  ton.  Uvah 

Hanr.a 

Patten 

Cederbe.  g 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rees 

Chamberlain 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Reinecke 

Chelf 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Clausen, 

Hollflold 

Slsk 

Don  H 

Holland 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clawson.  Del 

Hutchinson 

Sullivan 

Cohelan 

King.  Calif. 

Talcott 

Cento 

King.  Utah 

Teague.  Calif 

Corman 

Krebs 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Kunkel 

Utt 

Daniels 

I.ipscomb 

Vanik 

Derwinski 

McClory 

Waldie 

Dmgell 

MrEwen 

Walker.  N  Mex 

Dole 

M.-Fall 

Dulski 

Macdonald 

ANSWERED      PRESENT  "—5 

Gibbons 

Moore 

Wydler 

Machen 

Pclly 

NOT  VOTING— 

88 

Albert 

Gettys 

OKonskl 

Andrews. 

GiUigan 

ONeiU,  Mass. 

Glenn 

Gieen.  Orcg 

Pickle 

Aspinall 

Grider 

Rivers.  S  C 

Ayres 

Hagan.  Ga 

Roberts 

Baring 

Hanley 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Battiri 
Belcher 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Ryan 

Hebert 

St  Germain 

Cabell 

Herlong 

Schlsler 

Cameron 

Horton 

Scott 

Carey 

Hosmer 

Senner 

Carter 

Huot 

Shriver 

Collier 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conable 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stafford 

Corijeit 

Keogh 

Thompson,  N.J 

Curtin 

King.  NY', 

Thompson.  Tex 

Davis.  Ga. 

Laird 

Toll 

Dawson 

Landrum 

Tuck 

Devine 

Leggett 

Tupper 

Dickinson 

Long.  La 

Tuten 

Diggs 

Long.  Md. 

Ullman 

Edwards  Ala 

McCarthy 

Van    Jeerlin 

Edwards.  La. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Walker.  Miss. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Watkins 

Evins  Tenn 

Miller 

Watts 

Fino 

Moeller 

WiUls 

Fisher 

Morrison 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fogarty 

Mosher 

Wilson, 

Fuqua 

Multer 

Charles  H. 

Garmatz 

Murray 

Yates 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr.  Fuqua 
against. 

Mr.  Watkins  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for.  with  Mr.  Moeller  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Hanley  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin 
against. 
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Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  wltb  Ui.  Walknr  of  ICaela- 
slppl. 

Mr.  Togarty  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  New  Jancy  with  Mr.  noo. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Kdwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Oorbett. 

Mr.  GUllgan  with  Mr.  Conabl©. 

Mr.  PlcUe  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  BatUn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Martin  ol  Massachu- 
setts. 

^^r.  Watts  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  G«tty8  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  O'Kon- 
ski. 

Mr.  Rivera  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
King  of  New  Tcwk. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Dlckinaon. 

Mr.  MorrlBon  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  wi>e*"  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Willla  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Evina  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tup]>er. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Grider  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  UUnum  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Tatee  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.   Long  of  Louisiana   with   Mr.   Murray. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  pay- 
able by  banks  and  certain  other  financial 
Institutions  on  deposits  or  share  accounts, 
to  authorize  higher  reserve  requirements  on 
time  deposits  at  member  banks,  to  authorize 
open  market  operations  In  agency  Issues  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  for  other 
purpose*." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Clerk  may  be  permitted  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections  of  section  nimi- 
bers  and  cross  references  in  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objecticKi  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tiexas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FBOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  August  19,  1966: 

H.R.  13772.  Arx  act  to  a\ithorlze  the  dis- 
posal of  metallurgical  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  nationfil  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile. 

HJR.  16485.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  fluorspar  and  ferroman- 
ganese  held  In  tJie  national  and  supplemen- 
tal stockpiles. 

On  August  22,  19G6: 

H.R.  10284.  Aa  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral ofiBce  building  under  construction  In 
Port  Worth,  Te«.,  shall  be  named  the  "Fritz 
Garland  Lanha*  Federal  Office  Building"  in 
memory  of  the  late  Fritz  Oarland  Lanham, 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas 
from  1919  to  1947. 

On  Augu.st  23,  1966: 

H.R.  11671.  Aa  act  to  approve  a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  El  Paso  County  Water 
Improvement  Dtstrlct  Numbered  1.  Texas,  to 
authorize  the  etecution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  August  24,  1966: 

H.R.  13S81.  Aa  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  certain  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  re.^earch  or  experimentation, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

On  August  27.  1966: 

H  R.  15456,  Aa  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  othir  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  8th  day  of  Sep- 
temb*  1966  as  "International  Literacy  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  1207.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
accept  title  to  tlie  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Library,  and  fo?  other  purposes. 
On  Augu*  30.  1966: 

H  R.  13277.  Aa  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
for  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legislature 
of   the   Virgin  Islands. 

On  August  31.  1966: 

H  J.  Res.  1284.  Jont  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   approp*iatlona    for     the    flfcal    year 
1967.  and  fov  other  purposes. 
On  September  1.  1966: 

H.R.  8760.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Oil  PoUutlon  Act,  1961  (33  U.S.C. 
1001-1015  i.  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
1954.  as  amende<,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  17419.  Aa  act  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  Ajnerlcan  Legion  so  as  to  re- 
define eligibility  for  membership  therein. 
On  September  2,  1966: 

H  R.  13298.  Aa   act   to   amend   the   Organic 
Act  of  Guam  in  order  to  authorize  the  legis- 
lature thereof  t«  provide  by  law  for  the  elec- 
tion Of  its  members  from  election  districts. 
On  September  6,  1966 : 

H.R.  10104.  Aa  act  codifying  the  general 
and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Oovtrnment  of  the  United  States 
and  to  its  civilian  officers  and  employees. 

H.R.  14931.  Aa  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commlstions.  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  19ff7.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  7,  1966; 

H.R.  2653.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  tJ.S. 
District  Ciourt  for  the  District  of  Connecticut 
ahaU  also  be  held  at  New  London,  Conn. 


H.R.  3233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
G,  Topakas. 

H.R.  6662  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
B.  GUdden. 

H.R.  7354  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norr.ian 
Morris  Rains. 

H.R.  9824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934,  as  amended. 

HR.  11940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  M. 
Osteen. 

H.R.  12315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony A.  Calloway. 

H.R.  12834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
R.  Sylvia. 

H.R.  14506.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agricvilture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  IN  AGRICULTUR.\L 
COMMODITIES,  TO  COMBAT  HUN- 
GER AND  MALNUTRITION,  AND  TO 
FURTHER  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14929'  to 
promote  International  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  to  further  economic  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Noiah 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  again  is  this 
bill?  Is  the  gentleman  asking  us  to  con- 
cur? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  am  asking  the 
House  to  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  conference  a.sked 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  withdraw  my  re.se!va- 
tion  of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  followin.j;  conferees:  Messrs.  Coolev. 
POACE,  Gathincs,  Hagen  of  California, 
PiTRCELL,  Belcher,  Quie,  and  Mrs.  M.^v. 


PRIN^riNG  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE, FISCAL  YEAR  1966— VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  tl;" 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  77  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONPEKENCB  REPORT  (H.  RePT.  No.  1888) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of   the    two   Houses   on   the 


.-jraendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  77)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings  on 
supplemental  foreign  assistance  for  Vietnam 
for  fiscal  1966,  having  met,  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  'ten";  and  the  House  agree  to 
the  same. 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Paul  Jones. 

Robert  J.  CoRBErr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Carl  Hatden, 

Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  77) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1966,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  concurrent  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  provided  that  there  be  printed  for  the 
Ufc  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
UOOO  additional  copies  of  its  hearings  (89th 
Cong.,  2d  Ses8.)  on  supplemental  foreign  as- 
sistance,   fiscal     year    1966 — Vietnam.  ~    The 
House  amendment  reduced  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional copies  to  be  printed  to  4,000.    Under 
the  conference  agreement  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional copies  to  be  printed  Is  10.000. 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Paul  Jones, 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  only  to  compliment  the  con- 
ferees on  maintaining  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  copies  of  this  report  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Upon  Inquiry  the  Senate  staff  said  they 
could  get  along  with  10,000  so  we  did 
save  a  little  money. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpwse  of  ask- 
ing the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  the  schedule  for  next 
Teek. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California, 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  will  seek  permission 
to  go  over,  on  adjournment  this  after- 
noon, until  Monday. 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are 
no  bills.  We  will  have  H.R.  688,  the 
Beirut  agreement  implementation  leg- 
islation, under  a  closed  rule.  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  waiving  points  of  order: 
H.R.  11256.  the  Federal  Tax  Lien  Act 
of  1966,  under  a  closed  rule,  with  4  hours 
of  general  debate,  waiving  points  of 
order;  H.R.  8664.  the  Florence  agree- 
ment implementation  legislation,  under 
a  closed  rule,  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, waiving  points  of  order:  and  H.R. 
11555,  the  Chamizal  Memorial  Highway, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1967;  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill  for  1967;  H.R.  14604,  au- 
thorizing study  for  a  Capitol  Visitors' 
Center,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate;  and  H.R.  16559,  au- 
thorizing establishment  of  Sea-Grant 
Colleges,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  a  joint 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  changes 
in  the  schedule  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  first  three  meas- 
ures listed  for  Monday  are  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  are 
noncontroverslal.  Is  that  an  accurate 
appraisal? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
analysis  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  ask  the  acting 
majority  leader  a  question.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  on  Thursday  next 
all  we  will  have  is  a  joint  meeting?  Will 
there  be  other  business? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  dependent  upon 
the  ability  of  the  House  to  dispose  of  the 
other  items  mentioned;  the  two  appro- 
priation bills,  the  authorization  for  study 
of  a  Capitol  Visitors'  Center,  and  the  au- 
thorization for  the  establishment  of  the 
Sea  Grant  Colleges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  the  schedule  is 
completed,  that  would  be  the  only  busi- 
ness on  Thursday? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Unless  there  wore  con- 
ference reports,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
gentleman  can  help  us,  but  I  wonder,  in 
the  light  of  that,  if  that  schedule  is 
followed  and  that  is  all  the  business  we 
have  on  Thursday  next,  when  in  the 
world  can  we  expect  to  get  out  of  here 
and  go  look  for  a  few  votes? 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  well  aware  of  the  fondness 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
own  home. 


CXII- 


ECONOMIC  AND  FISCAL  POLICY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
or  THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO    4921 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tompore  'Mr. 
BoGcs)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  now  time  to  set  forth  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  addi- 
tional steps  we  consider  necessary  to 
assure  the  continuing  health  and 
strength  of  our  economy. 

I  have  been  watching  carefully  the 
performance  of  our  economy.  I  have 
consulted  frequently  and  at  great  length 
with  the  vdsest  and  most  experienced 
advisers  available  to  the  President^ — with 
the  responsible  oflScials  in  my  adminis- 
tration, with  Members  of  the  Congress, 
with  leaders  of  business  and  labor  and 
with  economists  from  our  universities. 

Prudent  economic  policy  requires 
timely  well-considered  action  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  true  interest  of  the 
American  people  lies  In  uninterrupted 
growth  at  stable  prices.  We  must  always 
be  prepared  to  act  to  protect  that  growth. 
But  v.-e  must  act  with  caution  and  avoid 
drastic  changes  that  are  not  clearly  re- 
quired for  the  economic  welfare.  We 
must  focus  our  restramt  on  those  sectors 
of  the  economy  that  need  urgent  atten- 
tion. 

Certain  actions  have  become  clearly 
necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  our 
people  in  stable  prosperity  and  I  Intend 
to  take  those  actions  now. 

I  am  going  to  cut  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  \\1th 
the  well-being  of  our  people. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
promptly  make  inoperative,  for  a  tem- 
porary period,  those  special  Incentives  for 
plant  and  equipment  Investment  and 
commercial  construction  that  ciurently 
contribute  to  overheating  the  economy. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  ease  the 
Inequitable  burden  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  money. 

Further  longer  range  actions  may 
prove  necessai-y  to  maintain  balanced 
growth  and  finance  the  defense  of  Viet- 
nam. But  we  will  not  have  the  necessary 
facts  about  fiscal  1967  expenditures  luitll 
the  Congress  completes  action  on  the  re- 
maining eight  appropriation  bills,  and 
until  the  Department  of  Defense  knows 
the  size  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions needed  to  support  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  soon  as  I  receive  these  bills  and 
defense  estimates,  I  will  again  review 
Federal  expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year. 
We  intend  to  reduce  or  ehminate  every 
po.ssible  Federal  expenditure  provided  in 
those  bills  consistent  with  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens. 

When  the  Congress  votes  for  add-ons 
to  the  remaining  eight  appropriation 
bills,  it  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  vote 
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to  increase  the  budget  will  likely  require 
a  vote  to  Increase  the  revenue  later. 

This  administration  Is  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  stable  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  past  SVi  years  and  to  pay  for 
current  expenditures  out  of  current  reve- 
nues, as  we  are  now  doing. 


THE  PKRFOBMANCX  OF  OtTB  ECONOMY 

Today  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy  exceeds  all  records  and  aU  ex- 
pectations. For  67  months— for  5'2 
years — the  trend  of  our  economy  has 
been  steadily  up: 

True  production  of  goods  and  services 
has  grown  5  '/2  percent  a  year,  puttir  g  the 
American  economy  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  major  nations  of  the  vorld. 
The  spendable  income  of  our  consum- 
ers has  increased  41  percent. 

Nine  million  more  workers  an;  em- 
ployed on  nonf  arm  payrolls. 

Unemployment  has  dropped   from   7 
percent  to  3.9  percent. 

No  nation  has  ever  enjoyed  such  pros- 
perity. .  .  . 
High  production,  high  wages,  high 
profits,  and  low  unemployment  are  bene- 
fits to  be  sought  and  preserved.  The  new 
problems  of  prosperity  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  old  problems  of  reces- 
sion or  depression.  But  the  great  satis- 
faction that  accompanies  the  solution  of 
old  problems  must  be  tempered  by  full 
recogniUon  of  the  new  problems  these 
solutions  bring. 

We  must  meet  these  new  problems 
without  jeopardizing  past  gains  or  pres- 
ent performance.  And  we  must  not  re- 
vert to  the  pendulum  economy  of  the 
1950's.  ,    ^.  . 

Caution  signs  became  visible  early  tnis 
year.  Responsible  fiscal  policy  required 
prudent  action. 

This  administration  and  the  Congress 
acted  to  protect  our  prosperity  by  taking 
$10  billion  of  excess  purchasing  power 
out  of  the  economy  this  calendar  year: 
$6  billion  through  increased  payroll  taxes 
for  social  security  and  medicare,  $1  bil- 
lion through  restored  excise  taxes,  $1 
billion  through  graduated  withholding 
of  Individual  taxes.  $1  billion  through  a 
speed-up  in  corporate  tax  payments,  and, 
$1  billion  through  an  administrative  ac- 
celeration of  tax  payments. 

Responsible  fiscal  policy  also  demanded 
tight  control  of  Federal  expenditures. 
This  control  has  been  exerted. 

The  fiscal  1966  budget  on  a  national 
income  basis — the  best  measure  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  Federal  activity- 
showed  an  overall  surplus  of  about  $1 
billion.  In  the  first  half  of  calendar 
1966.  the  annual  rate  of  this  surplus  rose 
to  $3  billion.  Since  January  1  of  this 
year,  we  have  taken  in  more  money  than 
we  have  spent. 

The  fiscal  1967  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress  refiects  the  same  tight  con- 
trol. As  a  result,  apart  from  special  Viet- 
nam costs,  the  1967  budget  increased  ex- 
f^  Ijenditures  by  only  $600  million — an  in- 
'  -crease  of  less  than  1  percent  over  fiscal 
1966.  For  the  Great  Society  program 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  I  requested  an 
additional  $3.2  billion— but  only  after 
offsetting  reductions  had  been  made :  by 
pruning  lower  priority  programs,  by  im- 


proved management  and  cost  reduction, 
and.  by  closing  obsolete  bases  and  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  defense  expenditures. 
Therefore,  ejocept  for  the  $600  million, 
every  dollar  sp«nt  on  Great  Society  pro- 
grams was  secured  by  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating outmoded  programs. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  signs 
of  developing  Hibalance  in  the  economy. 
As  we  all  know,  prices  have  been  rising. 
To  be  sure,   average  income   is   rising 
faster  than  prices,  and  average  price  in- 
creases in  the  past  5 '2  years  are  consid- 
erably less  than  in  the  previous  5' 2  years. 
Nevertheless,  sustained  price  increases 
in  food,  sei-vicas,  and  industrial  products 
threaten  our  delicately  balanced  struc- 
ture of  wage  and  price  stability.     We  ask 
woi-keis  to  restrict  their  wage  demands 
to  the  gains  in  labor's  productivity.     But 
this  also  requli-es  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  stable  living  costs. 

Ours  is  ino-easingly  a  fixed  income 
population.  More  than  20  million  Amer- 
icans depend  ©n  social  security  t)€nefits. 
Millions  of  others  live  on  modest  private 
pensions,  past  savings,  and  the  proceeds 
of  life  insurance  policies. 

Inflation  imposes  a  ciuel  and  unjust 
tax  on  all  the  people. 

Inflation  ajso  saps  the  competitive 
strength  of  American  industry  in  world 
trade.  Recently,  we  have  witnessed  a 
decline  in  the  trade  surplus  so  vital  to 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  A 
healthy  export  expansion  has  not  been 
enough  to  offpet  the  bulging  increase  in 
imports. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  an 
exaggerated  boom  In  business  invest- 
ment. Moreover,  the  rapid  growth  of 
business  crecjlt  has  not  moderated  sig- 
nificantly, de$pite  tight  money  restraints 
that,  if  intensified,  threaten  to  halt  bal- 
anced growth. 

In  the  eariy  1960's,  when  there  was 
unnecessai-y  Black  in  the  economy,  and 
when  growth  was  too  slow,  we  took  the 
steps  needed  to  stimulate  expansion  and 
move  toward  full  employment.  But  good 
economic  policy  works  both  ways.  When 
total  spending  rises  more  rapidly  than 
the  economy  can  accommodate — when 
business  investment  creates  undue  pres- 
sures— when  armed  conflict  overseas  im- 
poses new  burdens  on  Government — then 
we  must  be  willing  to  shift  into  lower 
gear  and  reduce  inflationary  pressures. 

Our  progrtm  early  this  year  to  remove 
$10  billion  from  the  U.S.  economy  was  a 
first  step  in  this  direction.  But  the  con- 
tinued and  mounting  pressures  since  that 
time  require  the  second-step  program  I 
am  recommending  today.  And  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  take  further  fiscal  steps 
when  the  siae  of  the  budget  and  the  de- 
velopments In  our  economy  indicate  that 
they  arc  necessary. 

FROCRAM     or    ACTION 


tion  on  the  remaining  appropriation  bills. 
Our  best  present  estimate  is  that  a  re- 
duction of  10  percent^— approximately  S3 
billion— will  be  required  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  budget. 

Bills  already  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Consiress,  some  unanimously  and  others 
by  large  bipartisan  majorities,  have 
added  approximately  %2Va  billion  to  the 
spending  authority  I  requested  from  tins 
session  of  the  Congress.  If  bills  pa.s.sed 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  or  now  before  congressional 
committees,  are  finally  approved  in  thtii 
present  form,  they  will  add  almost  $4 
billion  to  Federal  spending  authority  and 
$2  billion  to  spending  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  Members  of  the  Congress  wii;, 
by  holding  remaining  appropriation.s 
within  the  amount  of  my  requests,  limit 
the  amount  of  additional  revenue  that 
mav  be  required  next  year. 

Although  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict are  uncertain,  if  this  conflict  extends 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  will 
be  forced  to  order  additional  material 
and  equipment.  To  be  on  the  safe  .side 
and  to  support  our  men  in  Vietnam,  we 
must  act  on  this  contingency. 

I  have  already  directed  that  lower 
priority  Federal  programs  be  reduced  by 
SI. 5  billion  in  fiscal  1967. 

Federal  civilian  agencies  have  been  di- 
rected to  defer,  stretch  out.  and  other- 
wise reduce  contracts,  new  orders,  aiid 
commitments.  Each  major  agency  ha.= 
been  given  a  savings  target,  with  order- 
to  meet  that  target. 

I  am  prepared  to  defer  and  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditiu-es : 

By  requesting  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral programs  at  levels  below  those  n  iw 
being  authorized  by  the  Congress, 

By  withholding  appropriations  pro- 
vided above  my  budget  recommendations 
whenever  possible,  and 

By  cutting  spending  in  other  areas 
which  have  significant  fiscal  impact  in 
1967. 

My  1967  budget  called  for  total  ex- 
penditures of  $112.8  billion.  Of  thl.^ 
amount,  $58.3  billion  is  for  Defen.se.  Of 
the  remaining  $54.5  billion,  payment.'^ 
fixed  by  law  or  otherwise  imcontrolla- 
bie — such  as  civihan  pay.  interest  on  the 
pubhc  debt,  veterans'  compensation  and 
pensions,  public  assistance  payments, 
agricultural  price  supports,  and  payments 
on  prior  contracts — account  for  $31.5  bil- 
lion. This  leaves  only  some  $23  billio:i 
of  expenditures  subject  to  immediate 
Presidential  control. 

The  corresponding  appropriation 
tal — new  otaligational  authority— i.s 
billion.  The  savings  I  have  din 
must  come  from  that  total.     They 
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I  propose  the  following  program  of 
immediate  »ction  for  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people : 

First.  I  am  taking  strong  measures  to 
reduce  lowdr  priority  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Determin*tion  of  the  exact  amount  of 
reduction  id  that  limited  portion  of  the 
fiscal  1967  budget  under  direct  Presiden- 
tial control  jnust  await  congressional  ac- 


not  be  ca.sy  to  achieve. 

But  at  a  time  when  individual  in- 
comes and  corporate  profits  are  at 
unparalleled  levels,  a  compassionate  ana 
mature  people  will  not  make  the  poor 
carry  the  burden  of  fighting  inflation 
For  such  a  policy  would  be  neither  good 
economics  nor  social  justice. 

During  the  calendar  year  1967.  the 
product  of  the  American  economy  will 
increase  by  some  $50  billion.  Before  the 
end  of  this  year,  we  will  be  producing  at 
a  rate  of  $750  billion,  three-quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollars— a  year.   And  the  Federal 


budget  has  been  claiming  a  declining 
share  of  that  product.  The  Federal  ad- 
ministrative budget — the  best  measure  of 
the  size  of  Federal  programs  that  are  not 
.sielf -financed — has  declined  from  17  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  in  fis- 
cal 1955  to  less  than  15  percent  in  fiscal 
1966.  If  we  had  spent  the  same  per- 
centage as  in  1955,  our  administrative 
budget  would  have  been  $15  billion 
higher  last  year. 

I  intend  to  conserve  and  cave  public 
outlays  at  every  possible  point.  But  it 
would  be  shortsighted  to  abandon  the 
tasks  of  educating  our  children,  provid- 
ing for  their  health,  rebuilding  the 
decaying  cities  In  which  they  live,  and 
otherwise  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

Postponed  Investment  in  buildings  and 
machines  can  be  made  at  a  later  date 
without  serious  Injurj'.  But  we  can  never 
recapture  the  early  years  of  a  child  who 
did  not  get  the  headstart  he  needed  to 
be  a  productive  citizen,  or  the  lost  op- 
portunities of  the  teenage  dropout  who 
was  never  given  a  second  chance.  And 
we  can  never  repair  the  ravages  of  a 
di.>ease  that  could  have  been  prevented, 
or  recaU  the  lives  lost  by  cancer  that 
might  have  been  cured. 

The  fiscal  measures  which  have  given 
us  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the 
past  5!2  years  were  a  product  of  the 
partnership  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  The  Great  Society  programs, 
placed  on  the  statute  books  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Congress,  also  reflect  our  partnership  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  pe^iiienST  this 
country.  So,  now,  we  must  work  to- 
gether to  assure  that  the  prosperity  and 
social  progress  of  tlie  past  5 '2  years 
continue. 

Second.  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress make  the  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit  Inoperative,  effective  September  1, 
1966.  to  become  operative  again  on  Janu- 
ar>- 1, 1968. 

The  temporarj'  suspension  should 
apply  to  all  orders  for  machinery  and 
equipment  placed  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1966.  and  before  January  1.  1968. 
regardless  of  the  date  of  their  delivery. 

The  suspension  should  be  across-the- 
board,  without  exception,  applying  effec- 
tively and  equitably  to  ail  investing  in- 
dustries. No  special  treatment  or  special 
exclusions  should  be  made  for  this  brief 
period  of  suspension. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  mighty  up- 
surge of  business  Investment  In  plant 
a.nd  equipment,  to  expand  and  update 
our  industrial  capacity  and  to  provide 
more  jobs  for  our  workers.  This 
gratifying  surge  is  now.  however,  pro- 
ceeding too  swiftly.  For  the  past  3  years. 
tWs  investment  has  been  rising  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  our  gross  national 
.■.Toduct. 

Our  machinery  and  equipment  In- 
dustries cannot  digest  the  demands  cur- 
rently thrust  upon  them.  We  see  symp- 
toms of  strain  in  growing  backlogs,  ac- 
celerating prices,  and  emerging  short- 
ages of  skilled  workers.  There  is  a  10- 
month  average  backlog  on  machine  tool 
o-ders  alone.  On  many  machine  tools, 
the  order  backlog  exceeds  15  months. 


Our  capital  markets  are  clogged  with 
excessive  demands  for  funds  to  finance 
Investment.  These  demands  bid  interest 
rates  higher  and  higher,  and  draw  too 
large  a  share  of  credit  from  other  im- 
portant uses. 

The  current  machinery  and  equipment 
boom  reflects  many  incentives  and  sup- 
ports— the  reform  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines, the  investment  tax  credit,  reduc- 
tions in  corporate  income  tax  rates,  tiie 
dramatic  strengthening  of  consumer 
markets,  and  the  stepped-up  flow  of  de- 
fense orders. 

I  am  asking  Congress  today  to  make 
inoperative  for  16  months  one  of  the 
special  incentives  in  order  to  moderate 
the  growth  of  capital  spending. 

Our  high-employment,  high-profit 
economy  will  still  provide  abundant  In- 
centive for  growth  in  our  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  goods  we  need,  for 
modernizing  facilities,  and  hence  for 
maintaining  a  strong  international  com- 
petitive position. 

A  temporary  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  will  relieve  excessive  pres- 
sures on  our  capital  goods  producers  and 
on  our  financial  markets.  We  can  then 
look  forward  to  a  smoother  flow  of  in- 
vestment goods — at  stable  costs  both  for 
machinery  and  for  money. 

The  special  credit  was  recommended 
as  a  bonus  for  investment  to  help  move 
the  economy  forward.  This  recom- 
mendation reflected  the  commitment  of 
this  administration  to  a  high -invest- 
ment, high-research,  high-growth  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  firm  long-term  plan 
that  we  intend  to  carry  out.  A  high  level 
of  business  investment  is  indispensable 
to  our  prosperity  and  to  our  economic 
growth.  The  bonus  of  the  inve.'^tment 
credit  has  proved  itself  to  be  too  effec- 
tive a  promoter  of  such  inve.-tment  to  be 
abandoned.  We  shall  need  this  bonus 
over  the  years  ahead  and  it  should  be 
restored. 

Now.  however,  our  problem  is  to  keep 
investment  within  safe  speed  limits.  We 
should  not  continue  to  press  on  the  ac- 
celerator. We  should  not  now  provide  a 
bonus  to  do  something  that  we  do  not 
want  done  now  and  will  very  much  want 
and  need  to  be  done  later  on. 

Third.  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress suspend  imtil  January  1.  1968.  the 
use  of  accelerated  depreciation  on  all 
buildings  and  structures  started  or  trans- 
ferred on  or  after  September  1.  1966. 

Just  as  machiner>-  and  equipment  out- 
lays are  stimulated  by  the  investment 
tax  credit,  construction  of  commercial 
and  industrial  buildings  is  advanced  and 
encouraged  by  accelerated  depreciation. 
To  assure  that  safe  speed  limits  are  ap- 
plied to  all  forms  of  investment,  we 
should  now  remove  this  special  incen- 
tive. 

Today,  it  is  contributing  unnecessarily 
to  an  inflation  of  building  costs  and  to 
the  pressures  on  financial  markets, 
which  are  reflected  in  high  interest 
rates.  In  the  past  12  months,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  construction  was  27 
percent  higher  than  during  the  previous 
year. 

In  the  last  few  months,  certain  areas 
of  private  building  have  been  caught  in 
the  vise  of  tight  money  and  high  interest 


rates.  The  suspension  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation is  surely  a  more  effective  and 
equitable  way  to  hold  construction  within 
bounds. 

The  logic  and  equity  of  restraint  thus 
require  suspension  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. In  this  way.  we  can  apply  le- 
strictive  measures  evenly  to  the  various 
types  of  investment  and  through  a  broad 
and  balanced  use  of  our  tools  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Fourth.  I  urge  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  executing  its  policy  of  mone- 
tary restraint,  and  our  largp  commercial 
banks  to  cooperate  with  the  President 
and  the  Compress  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  to  ease  the  inequitable  burden  of 
tight  money. 

The  Secreiar>-  of  the  Treasury-  has 
reviewed  all  potential  Federal  security 
sales  and  is  taking  action  to  keep  them 
at  the  minimum  in  the  months  ahead. 
This  should  help  reduce  current  pres- 
sures on  the  money  market  and  on  inter- 
est rates. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  pending  legislation  to  prevent  com- 
petition for  deposit  and  share  accounts 
from  driving  up  interest  rates. 

As  more  of  the  burden  of  restraint  is 
assumed  by  fiscal  measures — by  elimina- 
tion of  special  stimulants  to  business 
investment,  higher  taxes,  and  reduced  or 
postponed  Federal  spending — we  should 
take  further  action  to  reduce  the  burdens 
imposed  on  the  American  people  by  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates.  Present 
monetary  measures  impose  a  special 
hardship  on  home  buyers  and  small 
businessmen. 

Banks  should  handle  money  and  credit 
equitably  and  without  extracting  exces- 
sive profits.  They  should  rely  less  on 
high  int-erest  rates  to  price  borrowers 
out  of  the  market  and  more  on  the  plac- 
ing of  appropriate  ceilings  on  credit. 

I  am  responding  to  the  requests  of  the 
financial  community  to  ease  the  great 
pressure  on  money  m.arkets.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  our  large  com- 
mercial banks  must  now  recognize  that 
we  are  determined  to  restrain  inflation- 
ar>-  pressures  by  fiscal  and  budgetan" 
measures.  I  ask,  in  turn,  that  the  finan- 
cial community  seize  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  lower  interest  rates  and  more 
fairly  allocate  the  existing  supplies  of 
credit. 

I  have  been  assured  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  detect  any  easing  of  in- 
flationary pre.s.suies  in  order  that  mone- 
tary policy  can  be  adjusted  quickly  and 
adequately  to  maintain  stable  and  sus- 
tainable economic  growth. 

PRESERVING    ECONOMIC    rREEDOM 

The  demand  for  goods,  including 
capital  investment  must  be  kept  roughly 
in  balance  with  the  ability  of  our  econ- 
omy to  meet  this  demand.  Within  this 
general  strategy  for  a  free  economy,  we 
seek  the  cooperation  of  employers  and 
unions  in  maintaining  price  and  wage 
policies  consistent  with  stability. 

We  ask  that  wage  increases  remain 
within  labor's  productivity  gains.  We 
ask  that  industry  forego  price  incres^es 
where  tiiere  are  no  increases  in  costs  and 
reduce  prices  when  costs  fall. 

The  alternative  to  this  strategy  is  the 
endless  pursuit  of  wages  by  prices,  and 
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prices  by  wages,  to  the  common  disad- 
vantage of  all  participants  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

I  ask  American  business  to: 

Base  demands  for  credit  on  genuine 
needs,  not  on  speculation  of  future 
scarcity  or  higher  cost. 

Maintain  an  inventory  position  based 
on  current  requirements,  not  on  fears  or 
hc*)es  that  prices  will  be  higher  later  on. 

Postpone  investment  projects  that  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time. 

Set  prices  on  the  basis  of  real  costs,  not 
Imaginary  future  costs  that  build  in  an 
assimiption  of  inflation. 

Limit  profits  to  those  appropriate  for  a 
steadily  expanding  economy. 

I  ask  American  labor  to: 

Avoid  wage  demands  that  would  raise 
the  average  level  of  costs  and  pri:es  in 
the  economy. 

Adopt  work  rules  and  standards  .'or  en- 
try into  its  trades  that  are  appropriate 
for  a  continuing  full-employment  econ- 
omy. 

Cooperate  with  business  to  raise  pro- 
ductivity so  that  pay  increases  will  be 
matched  by  production  increases. 

The  steps  I  have  taken  and  recom- 
mended today  are  needed  to  keep  the 
American  economy  on  the  safe  course  of 
stable  prosperity  it  has  enjoyed  for  the 
past  SVa  years. 

Decisions  made  elsewhere  will  influence 
our  defense  needs  in  Vietnam.  Because 
we  cannot  control  or  predict  these  out- 
comes, we  cannot  blueprint  our  fiscal 
measures  in  the  months  ahead.  But 
should  additional  fiscal  measures  be  re- 
quired to  preserve  price  stability  and 
maintain  sound  fiscal  policies,  I  will  rec- 
ommend them. 

By  continuing  on  a  prudent  course  in 
our  private  and  public  policies  and  by 
preserving  our  capacity  for  stable  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  can  look  forward  to 
continuing  progress.  We  can  make  that 
progress  within  the  framework  of  a  free 
economy.  We  do  not  wsuit  to  resort  to 
controls.  If  we  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions, next  year  should  bring  new  heights 
in  consumer  living  standards,  in  savings 
for  the  future,  in  our  progress  toward  the 
Great  Society. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  exercise  prudent 

restraint  in  appropriating  public  funds 

and  to  act  promptly  on  the  legislative 

proposals  I  have  set  forth  In  this  message. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  September  8,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  message  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  12 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon 
on  Monday  next,  September  12,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSma  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  week 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SFEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cofisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  a  press  release. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  H.R.  17607.  a  bill  which  car- 
ries out  the  tax  recommendations  of  the 
message  from  the  President  just  read. 
I  have  also  announced  that  public  hear- 
ings on  this  proposition  will  commence 
on  Monday.  September  12.  with  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  H.  Fowler.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Honorable  John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Oommerce.  and  the  Honor- 
able Charles  L.  Schultze.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  scheduled  as  the 
fii-st  witnes.ses  for  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
press  release  v«hich  pertains  to  the  above 
legislation : 

Chairman  WiLacm  D  Min..s,  Democrat.  Ar- 
kansas. CoMism-rE  ON  Ways  and  Means. 
Announces  fuBLic  Hearings  o.v  Presi- 
dent's Proposal  To  Tb:mporarily  Suspend 
the  investmsnt  credit  and  the  applica- 
TION   OF   ACCEtERATED   DEPRECIATIO.N 

Chairman  WiLBUR  D  Milus  iD.  Ark.) 
Committee  on  VVay.s  and  Means,  today  an- 
nounced receipt  of  a  Message  from  the  Pres- 
ident calling  far  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  investmsnt  credit  and  the  denial  of 
the  various  fortns  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion with  respeat  to  real  property  (not  eligi- 
ble for  the  inv«stment  credit  i.  in  the  case 
of  property  acquired  or  constructed  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  period  September  1 
1966.  to  January  1,  1968  The  Chairman 
stated  that  he  Intends  to  introduce  a  bill 
today  carrying  out  this  recommendation, 
and  that  publlo  hearings  will  begin  on  the 
proposal   on   Monday.   September    12. 

The  right  to  elect  any  of  the  accelerated 
depreciation  provisions  with  respect  to  real 
property  (inclmilng  150  percent  declining 
balance  depreciDtioni  and  the  investment 
credit  are  denied  under  the  Presidents  rec- 
ommendation v»ith  respect  to  property  ac- 
quired or  on  which  the  taxpayer  commenced 
construction  on  or  after  September  1  1966. 
and  before  January  1.  1968.  except  in  the 
case  of — 

(  I  )  physical  construction  begun  by  the 
taxpayer   before   September    1.    1966,   or 

(2)  orders  wlUch  are  binding  on  the  tax- 
payer before  September  1.  1966 

Orders  placed  (whether  or  not  binding), 
or  physical  construction  begun,  during  the 
suspension  period  will  not  be  eligible  for  the 
investment  credit  or  accelerated  depreciation 
even  though  the  property  was  acquired  or 
the  construction  completed  after  the  end 
of  the  suspensioa  period. 

The  investment  credit  carryover  from  a 
period  before  tht  suspension  may  be  carried 
over  and  used  in  a  year  in  which 'the  suspen- 
sion applies  to  ihe  same  extent  as  it  could 


have    been    had    the    Investment    credit   nnt 
been  suspended. 

Lead-Off  Witnesses. — The  lead-off  witnesses 
at  the  hearing  will  be  Administration  spokes- 
men. Including  the  Honorable  Henry  H 
Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon- 
orable John  T.  Connor.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Honorable  Charles  L 
Schultze,  Director  of  the  Budget,  on  Monday 
September  12. 

Interested  Public  Witnesscs.^The  lead-off 
witnesses  will  be  followed,  beginning 
Wednesday,  September  14,  by  interested  pub- 
lic witnesses  principally  interested  in  testi- 
fying on  the  suspension  of  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit.  These  public  witnesses  uil! 
be  followed  by  those  witnesses  who  are  prin- 
cipally interested  in  testifying  on  accelerated 
depreciation.  Those  witnesses  who  wish  lo 
testify  on  both  the  investment  credit  :incl 
accelerated  depreciation  proposals  will  be 
scheduled  to  do  so  in  one  appearance 

Cut-Off  Date  for  Requests  to  be  Heard  — 
The  cut-off  date  for  requests  to  be  heard  ;? 
not  later  than  noon  Tuesday.  September  13 
1966.  The  requests  should  be  submitted  to 
Leo  H.  Irwin.  Chief  Counsel,  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means,  1102  Longworth  House  0.'- 
fice  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20515  Wit- 
nesses will  be  advised  as  promptly  as  po.ssibie 
after  the  cut-off  date  as  to  when  they  h;ive 
been  scheduled  to  appear. 

Time  Allotted  for  Hearing  —The  limned 
time  available  requires  that  all  inlcrcicd 
per.fon.v  arid  organization.$  icitli  the  same  gru- 
cral  interest  designate  one  spokesman  to  rep- 
resent them  so  as  to  conserve  the  time  of  ilie 
Committee  and  the  other  witnesses,  prevent 
repetition  and  assure  that  all  aspects  of  the 
matter  will   be   given  appropriate  attention. 

The  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
from  any  interested  organization  or  petbons 
a  written  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearing  in  lieu  of  a 
personal  appearance.  These  statements  will 
be  given  the  same  full  consideration  .is 
though  the  statements  had  been  presented  m 
person.  In  such  cases,  a  minimum  of  three 
(3)  copies  of  the  statement  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  close  of  business  Thursday. 
September  15. 

Contents  of  Rrqucst!!  to  be  Heard.— In  or- 
der to  eliminate  repetitious  testimony  and 
to  properly  schedule  witnesses  and  allocate 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  request  to 
be  heard  to  specify: 

IMPORTANT 

( 1 )  the  name,  address,  and  capacity  in 
which  the  witness  will  appear: 

(2)  the  list  of  ;)ersons  or  organizations 
the  witness  represents  and  in  the  case  of 
associations  or  organizations,  their  lotjl 
membership  and  where  possible  a  member- 
ship list; 

(3)  the  amount  of  time  the  witne.?s  desires 
In  which  to  present  his  dimct  oral  testimony: 

(4)  an  indication  of  whether  or  not  the 
witness  is  supporting  or  opposing  the  pro- 
posal: and 

(5)  a  topical  outline  or  summary  of  the 
comments  and  recommendations  which  the 
witness  propKjses  to  make. 

If  a  prospective  witness  has  already  sub- 
mitted a  request  to  be  heard  on  this  pro- 
posal, the  request  should  be  re-submittpci 
furnishing  the  above  information  and  other- 
wise conforming  to  the  rules  set  forth  for 
conducting  this  hearing. 

Written  Statements.— In  the  case  of  those 
persons  who  are  scheduled  to  appear  .md 
testify.  It  is  requested  that  60  copies  of  their 
written  statements  be  brought  with  them 
on  the  day  on  which  they  appear.  If  it  in 
desired,  an  additional  60  copies  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  distribution  to  the  press  and  the 
interested  public  on  the  witness'  date  of 
appearance. 

Persons  submitting  a  minimum  of  3  writ- 
ten stalemente  in  lieu  of  a  personal  appe.ir- 
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ance  may  also,  if  they  desire,  submit  an  ad- 
ditional 60  copies  of  their  statements  for 
distribution  to  the  Committee  Members  and 
the  Interested  departmental  and  legislative 
stuffs,  pending  the  printing  of  the  public 
hearings,  which  will  Include  such  statements 
along  with  the  oral  testimony  of  those  per- 
sons who  appear  In  person.  An  additional 
60  copies  may  be  submitted  for  the  press  anci" 
the  interested  public.  If  It  is  desired. 

Format  of  All  Written  Statements — To 
more  usefully  serve  their  piu'pose,  all  written 
statements  (those  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
appearance  and  those  submitted  in  lieu  of  a 
personal  appearance)  should  contain — 

(1)  a  summary  of  comments  and  recom- 
mendations, and 

(2)  subject  headings  In  their  main  body. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  271,  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
Stephens  bill,  I  was  in  one  of  the  tele- 
phone booths  engaged  in  an  emergency 
telephone  conversation  and  did  not  hear 
the  call  for  a  vote.  I  was  advised  later 
of  the  vote  and  hence  I  am  not  recorded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  recorded  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  House  Resolution  No. 
1016  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  investigate  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the  is- 
suance and  implementation  of  the  re- 
vised statements  on  policies  dated 
March  7,  1966.  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Approximately  2  weeks  ago  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  joined  me  in  re- 
questing the  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  conduct  certain  hearings  to 
clear  up  the  hazy  atmosphere  surround- 
ing incorrect  and  conflicting  answers 
which  he  and  I  had  received  to  the  same 
questions.  The  chairman  of  that  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  has  Indicated  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  hold  such  hearings, 
and  I  have  asked  for  the  appointment 
of  this  select  committee  to  conduct  the 
hearings  which  I  feel  should  be  held. 

We.  in  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  I  live,  expect  to  obey  all  laws,  but 
we  do  not  believe  we  should  be  expected 
to  obey  regulations  which  are  in  conflict 
with  statutory  provisions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  stated  purpose  of  such  revised 
statement  of  policies  is  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

A  series  of  hearings  which  have  been 
conducted  in  several  States,  including 
Georgia,  by  representatives  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  clearly  Indicate  a 


disregard  for  provisions  of  the  two  acts 
of  Congress,  and  conflicting  interpreta- 
tion of  the  revised  statement  of  policies 
and  instructions  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Some  of  the  teams  designated  by  the 
Compliance  Division,  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  have  met  with 
local  school  boards  and  school  adminis- 
trators, and,  during  such  conference, 
have  written  out  in  longhand,  impres- 
sions and  instructions  to  school  boards 
and  school  administrators.  Some  of 
these  instructions  are  without  any  stat- 
utory authority  and  appear  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  provisions  of  law.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  member  of  a  compliance  di- 
vision team  has  suggested  the  use  of 
economic  pressure  against  school  board 
employees,  and  in  another  instance  have 
suggested  discrimination  based  upon 
economic  status  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
voluntary transfers  by  affected  indi- 
viduals. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances 
of  spontaneous  amendments  to  the  re- 
vised statement  of  policies  of  which 
neither  the  regional  commissioner  of 
education,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  nor  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  any  prior 
knowledge. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances 
where  these  teams  have  issued  instruc- 
tions and  directives  based  upon  what 
members  of  the  teams  think  the  law 
should  be  rather  than  what  the  law  is. 
On  one  specific  occasion,  within  a  period 
of  24  hours,  three  F>eople  asked  the  same 
question  to  supposedly  responsible  offi- 
cials within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  three  differ- 
ent answers  were  given  to  substantially 
the  same  question.  When  contradictory 
answers  to  the  same  question  are  given 
to  three  people  who  have  the  right  to 
request  and  receive  answers,  it  Is  indica- 
tive of  lax  administration  of  laws  and 
naturally  results  when  statements  of 
policy,  amendments  thereto,  and  imple- 
menting instructions  are  issued  without 
departmental  clearance  and,  perhaps,  by 
persons  without  authority  to  make 
changes  in  departmental  regulations,  to 
say  nothing  of  attempting  to  make 
changes  in  statutory  law. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  today  in- 
troduced was  prepared  approximately  10 
days  ago.  I  have  withheld  its  introduc- 
tion until  today  hoping  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  subcommittee  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
meier]  Is  chairman,  would  undertake  an 
investigation  along  the  lines  called  for  in 
my  resolution.  I  have  today  been  in- 
formed that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin does  not  plan  to  initiate  such  an  in- 
quiry: 

Congress  or  the  UNrncD  States. 

Hotjsi  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  15,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmehb. 
Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istration  of  Desegregation  {Guidelines) . 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary,   House   of 
Representatix>e3.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bob  :  First,  let  me  thank  you  for  your 
expressed  willingness  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
tradictory statements  recently  made  to  Mem- 


bers  of    Congress   relating   to    the   status   of 
Georgia  school  systems. 

You  probably  were  as  shocked  as  were  Jim 
CoRMAN  and  I  on  Tuesday,  August  9,  1966. 
when  within  one  hour  we  were  furnished 
contradictory  Information  in  response  to 
BUbstanttallj  the  same  questions.  On 
Wednesday,  August  10,  1966,  Jim  and  1  re- 
quested that  you  call  your  Subcommittee  In 
session  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

Enclosed  Is  an  extract  from  The  Atlanta 
Journal.  Friday,  August  12.  1966.  In  which 
Dr.  C.  J.  Martin,  Regional  Commissioner  of 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  Is 
quoted  as  listing  50  school  districts  in  Geor- 
gia which  have  lost  or  will  lose  Federal  funds 
because  of  non-compliance  or  Inadequate 
compliance  with  the  revised  statements  of 
policies  (guidelines). 

Attached  to  this  newspaper  story  Is  the 
list  of  counties  in  the  6th  District  which  I 
read  to  Mr.  Corman  on  Page  18706  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday.  August  9. 
1966.  Of  the  13  school  systems  whose  names 
I  read  into  the  Record,  6  were  Included  in 
the  list  supplied  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Martin.  Seven 
others  were  furnished  to  me  by  Commis- 
sioner Harold  Howe.  11.  Only  the  name  of 
Meriwether  was  supplied  Mr.  Corman  follow- 
ing a  legitimate  telephone  inquiry  made  by 
him  to  the  Department, 

On  August  12.  1966,  between  the  hours  of 
3:00  and  6:00  p.m..  Dr.  Stanley  W.  Kxuger, 
Area  Director  In  the  OflBce  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  I  participated  in 
an  extensive  telephone  conversation.  I 
made  a  special  Inquiry  as  to  the  status  of 
Grlffin-Spalding  School  System's  new  un- 
amended Certificate  of  Compliance,  Form 
441B.  This  was  of  significant  Importance 
because  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Form 
441B,  together  with  notification  to  the 
Gnffin-Spalding  County  School  Boftrd  and 
certain  State  and  Federal  agencies,  will  de- 
termine the  Introduction  of  a  major  new 
program  Into  GrlfBn  High  School  on  August 
29.  1966.  Dr.  Kruger  Informed  me  that  he 
had  personally  received  the  new  certificate 
and  approved  It,  and  that  the  Griffin-Spald- 
Ing  County  School  System  would  be  notified 
by  telegram  of  such  acceptance  either  late 
Thursday.  August  11.  1966,  or  early  Friday, 
August  12.  1966.  Today  at  12:45  p.m.  the 
Griffin-Spaldlng  County  School  System  had 
not  been  so  notified. 

Similar  situations  exist  In  the  Henry. 
Newnan  City.  Coweta,  and  Meriwether 
School  Systems  and  perhaps  In  others. 

Despite  the  information  ftimlshed  to  Mr. 
Corman  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  August  9. 
1966.  that  Meriwether  had  had  Its  funds 
denied  and  withheld,  the  Superintendent  of 
Meriwether  County  School  System  Informs 
me  that  at  that  time  (August  9,  1966)  his 
Form  44  IB  had  been  approved,  and  further 
that  no  funds  have  been  withheld  from 
Meriwether. 

In  view  of  the  inaccuracies  and  maze  of 
answers  to  the  same  question.  It  Is  Inipera- 
tlve  that  your  Subcommittee  meet  at  the 
earliest  practical  time  after  due  notice  to 
necessary  witnesses  to  determine  what  the 
true  facts  are  and  why  so  many  Incredulous 
answers  have  been  given. 

I  respectfully  request  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee conduct  at  least  one  day  of  hearings 
In  Georgia  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  five 
school  systems  Involved. 

Assuming  that  you  shall  see  fit  to  do  so, 
I  shall  t>e  pleased  to  provide  a  convenient 
and  adequate  hearing  room  to  accommodate 
your  Sut>comnUttee  and  staff,  and  aU  neces- 
sary parties.  Such  space  will  be  provided  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  all  Interested 
persons  shall  have  free  access  to  the  hearing 
room.  Tou  and  aU  members  of  your  Sub- 
committee and  staff  will  receive  a  warm  and 
boepltable  welcome  to  the  place  where  the 
hearing  Is  to  be  conducted  and  to  each  of 
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the  4  counties  which  school  boards  and  ad- 
ministrators desire  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  by  you. 

sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Fltnt,  Jr., 
Mem'ber  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  tht  UNrrso  States, 

Hot7SK  OF  REPaESENTATIVia. 

Washington,  DC  ,  SeptemTier  7,  1966. 
Hon.  JoaN  J.  Fltnt,  Jr., 
House  of  Bepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Peak  Colltactje:  Since  getting  out  of  the 
hospital  recently,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  re- 
revlew  your  propoeal  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Commltte*  on 
Voting  and  Civil  Rights  look  Into  the  dis- 
pute In  Henry  County  over  the  qualifications 
of  the  County  for  federal  aid. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
was  authorized  only  to  make  preliminary  In- 
vestigation and  report  on  the  legislative  over- 
sight In  the  areas  of  voting  and  civil  rights. 
The  Subcommittee's  life  and  purpose  was 
limited  to  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  sub- 
sequent enforcement  of  Its  provisions  and  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  desirability 
of  creating  a  special  Subcommittee  within 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  legislative  oversight  in 
these  fields.  One  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  such  a  permanent  Committee  would  be 
to  provide  a  means  for  Congress  to  play  a 
role  In  disputes  such  as  the  one  confronting 
Henry  County. 

Indeed.  It  was  our  recommendation  that 
such  a  Committee  be  established  but  due  to 
the  attention  required  by  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  this  year,  no  final  action  has  yet  been 
taken.  I  do  believe  that  the  subcommittee 
would  provide  a  very  useful  means  for  Con- 
gress to  keep  Informed  on  the  Interpretation 
given  our  enactments  in  this  critical  area  by 
the  federal  agencies. 

Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  at  this  time 
that  the  Committee  has  the  authority  to 
hold  the  hearings  you  recommend.  It  is  a 
matter,  however,  that  Is  receiving  continu- 
ing attention  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  If  any  developments  occur  which 
would  make  hearings  possible,  I  will  be  sure 
to  get  In  touch  with  you  Immediately. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Robert  W.  Kastemmbier, 

Member  of  Congress. 


A  DEBT  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a.  bill  to  repay  a  debt  of 
honor  that  goes  back  to  1777. 

This  debt  goes  back  to  the  Revolution, 
when  Gen.  George  Washington  and  his 
army  were  at  Valley  Forge,  during  the 
Winter  of  1777-78. 

George  Washington,  In  this  desperate 
crisis,  turned  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  aid. 

Among  the  citizens  who  resiwnded  was 
Jacob  De  Haven,  who  advanced  $50,000 
in  gold,  along  with  large  quantlUes  of 
supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  IJWl.  Isaac  De  Haven, 
who  resided  In  what  Is  now  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  filed  a  claim  against  the  Gov- 


ernment and,  as  I  am  informed,  since 
then,  19  othet  De  Havens  have  made 
inquiry  of  the  General  Accoimting  OflElce 
about  repayment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  Is  aware 
of  the  suffering  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  during  tlje  Winter  of  1777-78.  The 
Army  was  almost  destitute,  suffering  In- 
describable hardships.  Congress  could 
do  little.  There  was  no  money  to  ap- 
propriate, the  currency  was  depreciated, 
public  credit  was  gone. 

Turniiig  to  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
for  help,  Washington  said; 

We  have  never  experienced  a  like  extremity 
at  any  period  of  the  war.  Unless  aid  conies, 
our  affairs  must  soon  become  desperate  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  recovery.  The  Army 
must  disband  ...  or  starve. 

This  debt  cannot  be  disregarded  with- 
out a  breach  of  faith.  My  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
into  the  registry  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court— District  of  Columbia— $50,000  In 
full  settlement  of  the  De  Haven  claim. 
The  funds  shall  be  disbursed,  on  order  of 
such  court,  to  the  persons  whom  the 
court  determines  to  be  entitled  to  such 
funds. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  findings  of  Anderson 
and  Dean  In  1905  with  regard  to  this 
matter: 

IM     THE     MaTTKR    of     THE     DE     HaVEN     HEIRS     t'. 

The   UNrrE»   States    Government 

In  1894,  our  firm  was  first  employed  to 
prosecute  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  Jacob  De 
Haven,  deceased,  against  the  United  States 
Government  lor  the  recovery  of  >450.000 
loaned  thereto  by  De  Haven,  then  a  resident 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  man  of  large  means 
and  Intensely  AnDerlcan. 

The  greater  p,\ti  of  thi?  sum,  It  is  claimed, 
was  paid  In  g»jld.  and  from  cash  realized 
from  securities  on  hl.'i  land,  and  the  residue 
consisted  of  supplies  furnished  the  army. 
This  loan,  with  i(s  accumulations  of  interest, 
now  aggregates  more  than  *4.000.000.  The 
fact  of  this  loan  is  as  well  esUblished  In  the 
annals  of  the  D«  Haven  family  as  tradition, 
circumstantial  evidence  and  the  positive  dec- 
larations of  Jac«b  De  Haven  himself  could 
establish  any  fam  In  which  his  heirs  have  a 
common  Interest, 

That  It  was  tever  paid  le  equally  well 
established. 

Thlg  Is  a  case  of  very  great  interest,  and 
appeals  to  the  highest  conslderaUon  of  Jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
debt  oould  not  have  a  more  sacred  origin. 
Waahlngton,  who  had  so  often  appealed  to 
the  people  for  lielp.  speaking  of  that  dark 
period  In  the  history  of  our  forefathers,  says. 
of  the  Eevolutlooary  debt,  "It  Is  more  than  a 
common  debt,  it  Is  a  debt  of  honor." 

The  United  States  Government  so  regarded 
the  debts  made  in  the  defence  of  hberty  and 
Independence  from  the  mother  country. 

That  such  a  lo«in  as  Jacob  De  Haven's  was 
authorized,   thera  can   be  no  question. 

The  Continental  Congress  passed  s  reso- 
lution to  raise  15,000.000  at  four  per  cent 
Interest  October  3.  1776. 

Some  four  months  thereafter,  to  wit:  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1777.  tlie  same  Congress  passed  a 
similar  resolution  to  borrow  $13,000,000. 

In  these  resolutions  It  was  among  other 
things,  declared  that  the  money  so  to  be 
borrowed,  was  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  at  the  annual  interest  of  fotir  per 
cent,  and  dlrectad  certificates  to  be  Isstied 
accordingly.  So  the  absolute  authority  for 
the  loan  existed  l»y  positive  authority  of  the 
Continental  Confress  October  3,  1776.  and 
February  22.  1777.  st  four  per  cent  interest 
and  certificates  t©  issue  accordingly. 


Again,  has  the  Federal  Government  <U.S  i 
authorized  the  payment  of  such  loans  so 
made  under  these  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

The  National  Covenunent  commenced 
March  4,  178G. 

Hamilton's  report,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  presented  to  the  House,  Jan- 
uary 15,  X790,  It  embodied  a  financial 
scheme  which  was  generally  adopted  and 
remained  the  line  of  financial  policy  of  the 
New  Government  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

On  his  recommendation  the  New  Govern- 
ment assumed  not  only  the  foreign  and 
domestic  debts  of  the  Old  Oovernment  in 
carrying  on  the  war,  as  Its  own,  but  also  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  several  States  dur- 
ing that  period  for  the  general  welfare,  viz 

1st  Foreign  debts  with  Interest  $12,000- 
000  due  chiefly  to  France  and  private  lend- 
ers In  Holland. 

2nd.  The  domestic  debt.  Including  out- 
standing Continental  money  and  interest, 
amounting  to  $42,000,000. 

3rd  The  State  debts  assumed  amounting 
to  $21,000,000  to  the  States,  of  which  Penn- 
sylvania was  to  get  $2,200,000.  The  proposi- 
tions of  Hamilton  were  agreed  to  In  March 
1790. 

Tlie  Act  of  Atigiist  4.  1790,  pledged  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  to  make  up  ail 
deficiencies  in  interest. 

For  superintending  these  loans  and  for 
general  management  of  the  public  debt,  the 
old  Continental  system  of  a  loan  office  com- 
mission In  each  State  was  coiitlnued.  Robert 
Morris  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Finance  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  Confederation,  and  so  served  until  1784 
when  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  three  Commissions. 

Under  the  old  Colonial  Government  there 
existed  a  loan  ofHce  system  or  financial 
ag.«nt^  of  the  Government  In  each  State  to 
receive  loans  and  subsistence  to  carry  on 
the  war. 

It  IS  generally  believed  that  the  Jacob  De 
Haven  money  was  received  by  Robert  Morn?. 

NOW,  AS  TO  THE   SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  FTVANCIAL 
AUENTS    of    the    CONTIMENTAL    CONGRESS 

The  Indebtedness  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  Its  settlement  with  all  creditors 
both  public  and  private,  was  passed  over  to 
the  New  Government. 

The  accounts  of  many  of  the  loan  offices 
were  unsettled.  There  seems  to  have  been 
much  laxity  In  their  management.  The  pa- 
pers of  the  first  Virginia  loan  office  were 
lost. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  loan 
office  proceeds  had  been  appropriated  to 
State  uses,  and  from  only  five  States  have 
returns  been  made:  but  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  advanced  to  the  Secret  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  prior  to  August,  1777,  a  con- 
siderable part  remains  unaccounted  fcr. 
The  expenditure  of  fully  one-third  of  the 
money  borrowed  remains  unexplained. 

Had  the  accounts  of  the  various  flnanelal 
agents  of  the  Government  been  correctly 
kept,  and  the  reports  of  the  agents  from 
time  to  time  been  presented  and  filed  as 
contemplated  by  law,  and  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  public  duty  and  trust  demanded, 
no  difficulty  would  have  existed  In  effecting 
the  payment  of  this  loan. 

The  fact  Is  astounding  that  of  all  these 
agents  but  5  in  the  States  have  made 
reports. 

For  the  truth  of  this  fact,  we  give  Prof. 
Benson  J.  Losslng,  author  of  the  "Cyclo- 
paedia of  United  States  History,  Vol.  1,  page 
317."  Divers  authorities  confirm  the  same, 
and  it  is  In   accord  with  our  lnvestlgatio:i£ 

Statements,  transactions,  etc.,  etc.,  cover- 
ing the  Revolutionary  period  and  the  strug- 
gle for  Independence,  together  with  manv:- 
scripts  embodying  the  collections  of  Wash- 
ington,   Franklin,    Jefferson,    Madison    and 


Hamilton,  as  well  as  the  Journals  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  exist  In  the  State  De- 
partment In  a  chaotic  state. 

To  carefully  Investigate  these  valuable 
p.ipers  and  Continental  records  Is  no  ordl- 
n.iry  task.  So  important  are  these  papers 
now  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, that  our  late  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Hon.  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  on  January  6,  1895, 
submitted  to  Congress  a  general  plan  for 
publishing  these  valuable  historical  manu- 
scripts. In  the  course  of  which  he  recom- 
mended their  publication  In  a  set  of  fifty 
volumes  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  for  the  first 
edition  of  1,000  volumes.  He  also  suggested 
that  the  work  should  be  done  gradually. 
on  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  annually,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  editor 
and  staff. 

We  believe  that  with  a  full  and  careful 
examination  of  these  State  documents,  re- 
ports, revolutionary  facts,  etc.,  that  the  loan 
of  Jacob  De  Havre  will  be  established. 

Without  some  authority  from  Congress  no 
one  outside  of  the  State,  Treasury  and  War 
Departments  can  be  permitted  to  examine 
these  valuable  papers. 

StTMMART    OF    THE    CASE 

What  has  been  found  and  what  settled 

1st.  The  Colonial  Government  being  In  fi- 
nancial distress.  Individual  loans  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Continental  Congress  and 
loan  office  certificates  were  Issued  therefor. 

2d.  That  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nized these  obligations  and  passed  a  special 
Act  for  their  payment  with  Interest. 

3d.  That  out  of  the  thirteen  financial 
agents  appointed  by  the  Continental  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  these  Individual  loans 
and  subsistence  for  the  war,  but  five  have 
m;ide  reports  to  the  Government  as  required 
by  law. 

4th.  The  existence  of  an  unassorted  and 
confused  mass  of  revolutionary  records,  doc- 
uments, papers,  &c.,  is  the  State.  Treasury 
and  War  Departments,  aggregating  say  fifty 
or  more  large  volumes. 

5th.  The  recommendation  by  Mr.  Gresham, 
late  Secietary  of  State,  for  the  proper  editing, 
indexing  and  publication  of  these  records  of 
the  Continental  period  now  found  In  a 
chaotic  condition. 

6th.  Unbroken  family  history  and  tradi- 
tion alike  authenticate  this  loan. 

7th.  The  possession  by  the  De  Haven  heirs 
of  a  number  of  old  affidavits  of  sundry  per- 
sons testifying  that  they  knew  Jacob  De 
Haven;  that  he  said  to  them  that  he  loaned 
this  money  to  the  Government,  and  that  It 
was  never  repaid. 

8ih.  During  the  44th  Congress  a  petition 
was  filed  for  the  relief  of  the  De  Haven  heirs 
and  referred  to  the  Revolutionary  War  Com- 
mittee. Thereafter  leave  was  granted  to 
withdraw  all  the  papers  on  file,  which  was 
done. 

9th.  Edgar  A.  Murphy,  Esq.,  of  the  De 
Haven  Club  at  Philadelphia,  wrote  under 
date  of  May  27,  1895,  that  Mr.  Davles  W.  De 
Haven  of  that  city  Informs  him  that  as  early 
as  1850  John  De  Haven,  since  deceased,  stated 
to  him  that  he  had  seen  and  had  In  his  own 
hands  an  old  parchment  on  which  this  loan 
was  mentioned,  amounting  to  $450,000,  and 
also  certain  supplies  furnished  the  Govern- 
ment by  De  Haven.  He  further  adds,  "I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  written  by  John  De 
Haven  ( the  grandfather  of  the  author  of  this 
work)  In  which  he  claims  also  to  know  all 
about  this  piece  of  parchment." 

Anderson  &  Doan, 

Washington,  DC 


DENIAL  OP  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.   WATSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  ttie  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Soutii  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
backbone  of  this  Nation's  educational 
system  is  found  in  the  autonomy  of  local 
school  districts  under  local  supervision 
and  control.  The  varying  regional  prob- 
lems of  education  can  only  be  solved  by 
local  administrators  who  are  familiar 
with  the  traditional  social  attitudes  of 
a  given  geographical  area.  Of  course, 
social  conditions  change,  and  with  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
school  officials  throughout  the  country 
are  having  to  facilitate  the  letter  of  the 
law  by  stepping  up  the  integration  of 
their  schools.  Amazing  success  has  been 
achieved  by  school  officials  in  complying 
with  the  law  during  the  first  year  of  its 
operation. 

But,  this  success  has  been  rewarded 
with  the  most  contemptible  plot  ever 
hatched  by  a  Federal  agency  on  the 
American  p)eople.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
progress  being  made  in  school  desegrega- 
tion, the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  under 
its  czar,  Harold  Howe,  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing into  a  totalitarian  regime  within  the 
executive  branch,  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  local  control  of  education. 

In  setting  up  an  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious standard  for  further  integration 
of  schools,  this  office  issued  the  infamous 
desegregation  guidelines  last  March. 
School  officials  were  suddenly  faced  with 
a  new  set  of  rules  that  violated  all  intent 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  School  dis- 
tricts, already  operating  on  a  limited 
budget  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
were  coerced  into  carrj-ing  out  the  per- 
sonal social  philosophy  of  Comml.ssioner 
Howe,  or  risking  a  complete  loss  of  their 
Federal  aid. 

But,  this  bureaucratic  overlord  of  the 
Office  of  Education  is  not  really  con- 
cerned with  achieving  the  mere  inte- 
gration of  faculty  and  pupils.  In  his  own 
words  during  an  address  at  Columbia 
University,  he  stated  his  real  intention; 
that  is,  and  I  quote: 

If  I  have  my  way,  schools  will  be  built  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  social  and  economic 

Integration. 

Now,  possibly  I  am  just  old-fashioned, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  any  school  is  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

Just  recently  the  heavy  hand  of  Com- 
missioner Howe's  office  fell  on  the  public 
schools  of  a  community  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  These  schools,  located  in 
Blacknlle,  S.C.  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  man  who  is  dedicating  his  life 
to  the  education  of  all  children,  regard- 
less of  race.  He  is  Mr.  Arnold  W.  Heitlng, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Blackville  pub- 
lic schools.  The  treatment  received  by 
Mr.  Heiting  and  others  in  this  community 
by  a  visiting  team  of  HEW  officials  last 
month  was  deplorable  to  say  the  least. 

The  purpose  of  the  official  visit  was 
to  sjaell  out  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  Blackville  schools  to  fur- 
ther racial  integration.  To  that  end, 
Mr.  Heiting  was  advised  that  the  Fed- 


eral officials  would,  first,  check  records; 
second,  discuss  compliance  progress;  and 
third,  talk  over  any  problems  encoun- 
tered thtis  far  with  complying  with  the 
guidelines. 

But,  the  meeting  turned  out  to  be  a 
vociferous  interrogation  of  Mr.  Heiting 
as  to  why  total  integration  had  not  been 
acliieved.  Without  doing  any  prior  re- 
search on  the  problems  of  the  schools  or 
even  listening  to  his  explanations,  the 
team  would  not  tell  him  whether  the 
schools  were  in  compliance.  With  this 
luicertainty.  the  Blackville  schools 
opened  their  doors,  stUl  not  knowing 
whether  their  Federal  assistance  will  be 
cut  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
this  same  school  district  has  submitted 
several  compliance  forms  over  the  past 
year  or  so  only  to  have  the  Office  of 
Education  summarily  reject  tlie  same. 
This  is  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  school  officials  had  been 
led  to  believe  by  some  of  the  f^eld  repre- 
sentatives of  HEW  that  such  compli- 
ance forms  were  in  accord  with  Depart- 
ment requirements.  How  long  must  our 
dedicated  and  overburdened  local  school 
trustees  and  administrators  be  subjected 
to  such  arbitrary  and  abusive  treatment? 

But,  this  is  not  an  unusual  case.  This 
system  of  harassment  and  coercion  of 
local  school  officials  continues  every 
day.  In  an  attempt  to  sabotage  our  local 
school  systems,  Harold  Howe  is  doing 
a  great  disservice  to  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  I  am  shocked 
that  such  a  person  is  occupying  the  high 
p>ost  of  Commissioner  of  Education.  His 
resignation  from  that  office  should  be 
made  immediately  for  the  sake  of  this 
Nation's  educational  system.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  calling 
upon  this  administration  to  repudiate 
his  dictatorial  methods  for  bringing 
about  so-called  social  reform,  which  is 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 


THE      INTEREST      RATE      PROBLEM 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAR'VEY  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  when  we  consider  H.R.  14026 
and  H.R.  17255,  both  of  wliich  establish 
controls  on  interest  rates,  we  reflect  our 
concern  that  the  present  high  interest 
rates  have  a  very  stifling  effect  on  the 
economy  of  our  Nation.  More  particular, 
however,  we  will  be  recognizing  the  dis- 
astrous effects  that  these  high  interest 
rates  have  liad  upon  the  homebuilding 
indiistry. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  in- 
dustry is  in  serious  trouble.  Midyear 
statistics  show  clearly  that  housing 
starts  are  down  across  the  Nation,  and 
when  the  statistics  are  in  for  the  com- 
plete year,  I  am  confident  they  will  show 
housing  starts  even  less  tlian  at  present. 
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But  how  do  we  best  remedy  this  situa- 
tion? Do  we  remedy  It  with  the  Pat- ; 
man  bill,  HJl.  14026,  which  would  im- 
pose a  1-year  AV2  percent  rate  ceiling 
on  ccwnmercial  banlc  time  accounts  under 
$100,000,  unless  the  President  approved 
a  higher  rate?  Absolutely  not.  In  my 
judgment,  this  sort  of  rate  limitation 
will  not  direct  more  money  into  the 
homebuildlng  industry,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  direct  less.  What  it  will 
do  is  to  drive  funds  from  commercial 
banks  and  savings  institutions  into  high- 
er yield  Investments.  Since  the  world 
began,  there  has  been  a  rule  tha;  can- 
not be  disputed — namely,  that  moriey  al- 
ways seeks  its  highest  return.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
recently  announced  the  payment  of  the 
highest  Interest  rates  in  more  than  45 
years,  substantially  in  excess  of  interest 
that  could  be  paid  by  commercial  banks 
and  savings  Institutions  under  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Patman  bill.  Are  we  get- 
ting more  money  into  the  institutions 
that  finance  the  homebuildlng  industry? 
Absolutely  not. 

The  other  pertinent  question  is  wheth- 
er the  Stephens  bill,  H.R.  17255,  which 
would  entrust  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess on  Interest  rates  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  FDIC  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  would  direct 
more  money  into  the  homebuildlng  in- 
dustry? I  doubt  it.  I  cannot  empha- 
size enough  my  own  judgment  that  inter- 
est rates  are  best  determined  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Undoubtedly,  these  agencies 
have  greater  knowledge  and  their  actioris 
will  demonstrate  greater  flexibility  than 
the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  Patman 
bill.  But  the  net  effect  will  be  the  same. 
Whether  the  Fed  reduces  the  Interest 
rate  that  banks  can  pay  to  attract 
money,  or  whether  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  lowers  the  dividend  is 
certainly  not  going  to  help  if  the  Investor 
decides  he  can  get  a  greater  return  for 
his  money  elsewhere.  We  keep  coming 
back  to  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  money  will  seek  its  highest  return, 
and  that  Interest  rates  are  best  deter- 
mined in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  Stephens 
substitute  since  it  is  certainly  preferable 
to  the  Patman  bill.  But  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  neither  biU  will  ac- 
complish what  Is  desired — to  funnel 
more  money  into  homebuildlng  industry. 
It  makes  sense  to  me  that  If  those  insti- 
tutions that  finance  the  homebuildlng 
industry  su-e  to  be  able  to  secure  more 
funds  in  the  market,  they  must  have  the 
freedom  to  compete  in  the  market. 

I.  therefore,  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, whichever  bill  finally  prevails. 
The  editorial  appearing  in  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  Septem- 
ber 8,  1966,  is  particularly  appropriate 
in  my  judgment,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues : 

Wrong  on  Both  Sides 

Chairman  Wmioht  Patican  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  and  tbe  Administration 
are  at  loggerbeada.  Mr.  Patman  believes 
that  the  be«t  way  to  relieve  the  current 
scarcity  of  mortgage  funds  Is  to  place  a  cell- 
ing on  the  Interest  rates  that  banks  may  pay 
on  small  time  deposits  (under  $100,000>,  a 
move  by  which  he  hopes  to  divert  funds  from 
the  commercial  banks  to  the  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  Administration,  as 
represented  by  the  Tretsury,  Is  backing  the 


Stephens  bill  which  grants  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authorltlei  new  and  very  broad  powers 
to  control  the  tates  paid  on  time  deposits 
without  specifying  a  celling  or  level  to  which 
rates  would  be  tolled  back.  Both  proposals 
are  in  our  view  wrong-minded  and  deserve  an 
unceremonious  <eath. 

If  obeisance  to  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  rules  wero  the  sole  criterion  by  which 
banking  legislation  should  be  Judged,  virtue 
would  be  entirely  on  Mr.  Patman 's  side.  He 
fought  In  the  open  while  the  Treasury's  man 
on  Capitol  Hill  Indulged  In  some  very  rough 
and  dirty  tactic*.  Nonetheless.  Mr.  Patman 
is  wrong,  wrong  in  theory,  wrong  in  practice. 
Imposing  a  celling  on  time-deposit  rates  will 
not  divert  fundi  to  the  S&Ls  so  long  as  tlie 
stock  of  money  it  shrinking  and  interest  rates 
are  rising.  Why  should  savers  accept  Mr. 
Patman's  4'4  pat'  cent  if  more  can  be  earned 
in  corporate  bonds  or  in  the  strick  market? 
A  ceiling  on  tiijie  deposits  will  t>e  no  more 
effective  in  checking  the  outflow  from  S&L 
coffers  than  a  wine  cork  in  a  water  main. 
Instead  of  fretting  about  an  interest  celling 
and  the  fate  of  |he  S&Ls,  Mr  Patman  should 
be  doing  something  about  the  Federal  Re- 
serve policies  th»t  have  restricted  the  growth 
of  the  money  stock. 

The  Stephens  bill  la  equally  distasteful. 
It  grants  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  new  and 
arbitrary  power*  which  it  mjny  well  abuse. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  monetriry 
authorities  should  be  able  to  set  separ.ite 
rates  for  dlffereat  types  and  sizes  of  time  de- 
posits The  pRiblem  of  time  deposits — 
which  include  the  marketable  Certificates  of 
Deposit — arose  Hecause  Congress  in  the  early 
1930s  forbade  bdnks  to  pay  interest  on  de- 
mand dep>osits.  If  that  prohibition,  which 
now  serves  no  good  purpose,  were  lifted,  much 
of  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House  must 
choose  between  the  Patman  and  Stephens 
bills.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  no  legis- 
lation at  all. 


ADMINISTRATION  APPEARS  DETER- 
MINED TO  DRIVE  IOWA  FARM 
FAMILIES  FROM  THEIR  FARMS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  und  to  revLse  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  top 
spokesman  for  the  Johnson-Humphrey- 
Freeman  regime  has  let  it  be  knowTi  that 
the  administration  appears  determined 
to  drive  67,596  Iowa  farm  families  from 
their  farms. 

Shocking  a.s  this  may  seem,  wliat  other 
conclusion  can  be  reached  from  the  re- 
cent comments  by  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
Department  ot  Agriculture.  Undersecre- 
tary John  A.  Schnittker? 

Schnittker  fe  quoted  as  saying  that 
Federal  farm  policy  under  the  Johnson 
administration  is  aimed  at  achieving 
parity  income  for  "adequate  size  com- 
mercial farms,  but  not  necessarily  for 
small  farms." 

He  defines  a«  "adequate"  the  1  million 
farms  in  the  Uhited  States  grossing  over 
$10,000  a  year  in  sales.  Smaller  farms, 
he  says,  would  have  to  look  primarily 
to  other  Federiil  departments  for  assist- 
ance. 

Is  it  his  intention  to  turn  them  over 
to  welfare  and  poverty  agencies? 

For  many  yerrs  we  have  heard  spokes- 
men for  the  Democrat  Party  express 
their  undying  support  for  the  small,  fam- 


ily farmer,  but  now  the  truth  is  out 
Schnittker  has  made  it  plain  that  in 
reality,  "Alibi"  Orville  Freeman's  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  only  lip- 
service  Interest  in  the  family-sized  fann 

It  is  shocking  to  note  how  the  Free- 
man-Schnittker  farm  policy  will  affect 
the  State  of  Iowa.  According  to  the  1964 
farm  census.  43.8  percent  of  the  farmers 
of  Iowa — or  a  total  of  67,596 — gross  les.s 
than  $10,000  a  year  in  sales. 

Under  the  guidelines  set  down  by 
Schnittker,  these  67,596  farm  families 
could  expect  no  help  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Looking  at  each  congressional  district 
in  Iowa  we  find  this  situation: 

In  the  First  District.  49.5  percent  of 
all  farms,  or  a  total  of  8.418  gross  Ics.s 
than  SIO.OOO  a  year.  For  the  Second  Di.'^- 
trict,  the  figures  are  48.6  percent  ar.ci 
10,660.  Third  District:  39.7  percent  ai^d 
9.805.  Fourth  District:  56.3  percent  and 
15,485.  Fifth  District:  39  percent  and 
2,572.  Sixth  District:  28  percent  and 
7,918.  Seventh  District:  45  percent  and 
12,738. 

Think  of  It:  At  a  time  when  we  are 
hearing  grave  warnings  of  food  shoit- 
ages  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  \.h<: 
farm  policy  of  this  administration  appar- 
ently calls  for  the  elimination  of  67. .596 
farms  in  the  Nation's  No.  1  agricultur.^1 
State. 

When  the  irate  farmers  of  Iowa  and 
elsewhere  start  pounding  on  his  door.  It 
ought  to  prove  intei-esting  to  see  hou 
"Alibi"  Orville  Freeman  "slips,  slides  and 
ducks"  on  this  one. 


ASCENDANCY  OF  EXTREMIST  IN- 
FLUENCE IN  THE  CIVIL  RIGHT.? 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.^e 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rioting  this  week  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  con- 
stitutes disturbing  new  evidence  of  the 
ascendancy  of  extremist  influence  in  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

This  city  has  been  recognized  in  both 
the  North  and  South  to  be  a  showcase  cf 
racial  moderation.  The  mayor,  who  was 
knocked  down  during  the  process  of  the 
riot,  has  been  a  champion  of  Negro 
rights.  Yesterday  he  pinned  the  respon- 
sibility squarely  on  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  and 
on  its  chairman,  Stokely  Carmlchael 
Pohce  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins,  I  thinic. 
summed  up  the  situation  in  saying  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  can 
more  properly  be  called  tlie  "Nonstudent 
Violence  Committee."  This  kind  of  in- 
fluence does  not  serve  the  cause  of  Necio 
rights  or  do  anything  except  greatly 
complicate  the  problems  which  exist.  It 
does,  in  fact,  further  the  problems  of  civil 
disobedience,  lawlessness,  defiance  of 
duly  constituted  authority,  racism,  sub- 
version, and  extremism  which  we  must 
combat  in  this  country.    I  include  here- 


with newspaper  accoimts  concerning  this 

regrettable  incident: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7.  19661 

ONB  THOtrsANB   RiOT   Krtm.  Arrest  m   At- 
l.anta;    Mayor    Is    Fzlled    Pleadino   Wtth 

MOB 

(By  Ann  Mohr) 

Atlanta.  September  6. — Police  routed 
about  1000  noting  Negroes  with  tear  gas  and 
warning  shotgun  blasts  today  after  they  at- 
tacked officers  with  rocks  and  bottles  and 
knocked  the  mayor,  who  was  pleading  for 
peace,  to  the  groimd. 

Officers  chased^the  fleeing  Negroes  down 
side  streets,  hurling  tear  gas  canisters  at 
their  heels. 

At  least  25  persons  were  arrested  and  nine 
Injured,  Including  five  Negro  children  In  a 
tear-gassed  building  and  a  white  boy  cut 
wlien  his  father's  car  was  stoned. 

The  outburst  was  touciied  off  after  police 
wounded  a  Negro  suspected  of  car  theft. 

Leaders  of  the  militant  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee  were  in  the 
forefront  of  the  melee. 

State  troopers  and  all  off-duty  city  police- 
men were  summoned  to  help  deal  with  the 
racial  outburst — the  worst  this  progressive 
Southern  city  has  experienced  in  modern 
times. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  climbed  atop  a  car  In 
tiie  riot-torn  Negro  district  to  try  and  rea- 
.?on  with  the  crowd,  but  was  greeted  with 
taunts   of  "wliite  devil"  and   'black  power." 

The  Mayor  was  finally  toppled  from  his 
perch  when  the  crowd  surged  .Tgnlnst  the  car. 
knocking  him  off.  He  landed  In  a  kneeling 
position  on  the  pavement,  but  climbed  back 
onto  the  vehicle,  apparently  unhurt. 

The  rioters  calmed  down  momentarily,  but 
the  disturbance  started  to  spread  again  when 
a  Negro  man  leaped  atop  another  car  and 
joined  Allen  4n  his  plea  for  pcice.  At>out 
15  Negroes  pulled  the  Negro  down  and  beat 
him. 

It  was  then  that  Allen  ordered  the  crowd 
dispersed. 

'Tear  all  the  houses  down  if  necessary," 
said  the  usually  mild-spoken  Mayor.  "I 
want  the  people  dispersed  Tear  the  place 
up." 

Allen  gave  the  order  calmly  and  without 
show  of  anger. 

One  police  car  was  overturned  at  the 
height  of  the  melee,  and  two  others  were 
badly  damaged.  The  rioters  also  tried,  but 
failed,  to  overturn  two  police  paddy  wagons. 

The  Negro  car  theft  suspect,  whose  arrest 
touched  off  the  violence,  was  identified  as 
Harold  Prather,  25.  PoUce  said  they  opened 
fire  when  Prather  fled  and  Ignored  a  warning 
to  halt. 

Although  hit  twice,  Prather  made  it  to  his 
home  and  when  police  attempted  to  arrest 
him  they  found  the  way  blocked  by  a  large 
group  of  Negroes.  The  Negroes  dispersed 
when  reinforcements  were  summoned. 

Later.  Stokely  Carmlchael,  chairman  of 
SNCC.  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
demonstration  In  the  Negro  district  to  pro- 
test the  arrest  of  Prather. 

The  crowd  started  gathering  when  a  SNCC 
sound  truck  entered  the  area.  Officers  took 
the  two  men  manning  the  truck  into  custody 
and  charged  them  with  operating  the  truck 
without  a  permit.  The  crowd  tipped  over 
the  police  cruiser  and  tried  to  overturn  the 
wagon. 

Up  until  this  point,  only  50  Negro  officers 
had  been  on  the  scene,  but  50  more  police- 
men were  summoned,  Including  30  Negro  and 
20  white  officers. 

The  presence  of  white  officers  incensed  the 
youths,  who  began  shouting,  •'Kill  the  white 
bastards,  kill  the  white  cops  • 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mayor  Allen  ar- 
rived and  tried  to  reason  with  the  mob,  but 
he  was  shout«d  down. 

Poiiowtog  the  riot.  Allen  held  a  street  cor- 
ner newt  conference  and  vowed  tb»t  police 


would  keep  the  peace.  Asked  why  he  c^me 
to  the  scene  personally,  the  Mayor  replied: 

"I  am  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
Atlanta.  Any  leader  has  access  to  the  Mayor 
and  I  would  welcome  an  opportunltv  to 
talk." 

Allen  can  take  much  of  tlie  credit  for 
Atlanta's  previous  racial  peace,  and  has  had 
almost  solid  Negro  support  at  the  polls.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Southerners  to  testify 
for  the  1964  civil  rights  bill.  He  further  in- 
tegrated the  Atlanta  police  force.  He  has 
held  personal  conferences  with  Negro  leaders 
and  has  worked  to  play  down  racial  incidents. 

Atlanta's  schools  were  totally  integrated. 
Business  houses  have  many  Negro  employees. 
City  facilities  are  totally  integrated.  The 
city  has  sent  eight  Negroes  to  the  State 
legislature. 

Only  this  morning,  the  progressive  Mayor 
had  welcomed  Carmlchael  and  about  20  of 
his  supporters  Into  his  office  lor  a  confer- 
ence. Tliey  came  to  protest  alleged  police 
brutality  to  SNCC  members  in  the  city  Jail. 

The  Rev.  'W.  Clyde  Williams  and  seven 
other  Negro  ministers  approached  Allen  after 
the  riot  and  promised  to  collect  grievances 
and  discuss  them  with  Allen. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Sr.,  father 
of  the  nationally-known  integration  leader 
■who  makes  his  home  in  Atlanta,  urged 
Negroes   to   stay   in   their    homes. 

"Nothing  can  be  gained  by  this,"  he  warned. 
"What  do  they  want?  Tiie  Mayor  came 
down.  He  tried  to  speak  to  them.  They 
wouldn't  listen  .  .  .  What  do  they  want? 

[From    the   Wasliington  Post.   Sept.   8.   1966] 

Atlanta  Mayor  Says  SNCC  PROvoKro  Riot 

(By  Jack  Nelson) 

Atlanta,  September  7.— Mayor  Ivan  Allen 
Jr.  today  accused  members  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  of  de- 
liberately provoking  a  riot  that  Injured  15 
per.^ons  here  Tuesday  night. 

The  Mayor,  who  personally  directed  police 
in  restoring  order  after  a  mob  of  Negroes  at- 
t.\f'ked  them  with  rocks  and  bottles,  said. 
"Hundreds  of  normally  good  citizens  were 
inflamed  out  of  their  normal  good  senses. 
They  were  victims  of  those  who  sought  to 
Incite  violence." 

Meanwhile,  two  SNCC  members  who 
harangued  the  Negro  throng  from  a  "Black 
Power"  sound  truck  before  the  disturbances 
were  charged  with  inciting  to  riot  and  held 
in  lieu  of  $5000  bonds.  They  were  identified 
as  Will'am  Ware,  head  of  the  local  SNCC 
chapter,  and  Bobby  Vance  Walton.  20. 

They  were  among  73  persons  arrested  dur- 
ing Tuesday's  disorders.  The  fl.r8t  of  those 
arrested  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  15  to  27 
days  m  the  City  Stockade  today. 

Police  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins  also  blamed 
the  SNCC  for  the  riot.  He  said  the  orgamza- 
tion  "IS  now  the  nonstudent  violent  com- 
mittee—and we  must  and  will  deal  with  it 
accordingly."  He  said  that  the  group  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  "irrespohBible  .  .  . 
leaders." 

I  Stokely  Carmlchael.  chairman  of  SNCC. 
today  denied  that  his  organization  began 
Tuesdays  riot.  United  Press  International 
reported. 

I  "The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  cannot  start  a  rebellion  Just  like 
that,"  Carmlchael  said  in  a  taped  interview 
with  radio  station  WAOK, 

I  "It  is  started  by  conditions  of  oppression," 
he  .said.) 

Mayor  Allen,  pledging  that  the  rioters  and 
their  instigators  will  face  criminal  charges, 
singled  out  Carmlchael  for  criticism  and  said 
if  he  causes  further  trouble  he  'will  be  met 
wherever  he  comes  under  whatever  condi- 
tions he  seeks  to  Impose." 

Police  continued  to  patrol  the  riot  area 
Just  south  of  the  new  Atlanta  Stadiiuu  to- 
day.   Diu-lng  the  afternoon  they  arrested  10 


more  Negroes  In  putting  down  another  brief 
disturbance  attributed  to  two  SNCC  mem- 
bers. Tonight,  Negro  police  and  moderate 
Negro  leaders  rushed  Into  Vine  City,  one  of 
the  city's  worst  slums,  when  400  Negroes 
crowded  into  the  streets.  Some  were  fight- 
ing each  other.  About  10  policemen  restored 
order. 

SNCC's  Increasing  Involvement  in  violence 
and  Its  ijelllgerence  toward  police  authority 
have  drawn  criticism  from  civil  rights  lead- 
ers, but  most  of  them  still  refrain  from  direct 
attacks  or  unequivocal  breaks  with  tbe  or- 
ganization. 

Tlie  six-year-old  civil  rights  organization 
has  pursued  a  more  milltax:it  course  since 
Carmlchael  was  elected  chairman  last  May 
to  replace  Jolin  Lewis.  Carmlchael  recently 
has  made  statements  about  "tearing  up  the 
country.  "  "burning  down  cotirthouses."  and 
fighting  violence  with   violence. 

Top  leaders  of  SNCC,  which  hsks  purged 
most  of  its  white  members  and  lost  most  of 
its  white  supporters  since  embarking  on 
belligerent  policies  marked  by  "Black  Power" 
slogans,  reportedly  were  having  a  national 
meeting  here  before  Tuesday's  outbreak. 

A  citj  police  source  said  SNCC  members 
from  New  "Vork,  Philadelphia  and  the  Watts 
community  in  Los  Angeles  were  believed  to 
be  at  the  meeting  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tuesday's  riot. 

The  Atlanta  summit  leadership  conference, 
made  up  of  leaders  of  the  city's  top  civil 
rights  organizations.  Issued  a  statement 
declaring  that  while  Atlanta  Is  not  perfect. 
"It  is  too  good  to  be  destroyed  by  simple- 
minded  bigots  " 

The  conference  declared  that  the  wo'and- 
Ing  of  a  Negro  auto  theft  suspect  by  a  white 
policeman  was  "unfortunate,  but  not  sufB- 
clent  grounds  for  anyone  or  any  organiza- 
tion to  go  into  a  community  and  Incite  the 
people." 

The  shooting  of  the  suspect.  Robert 
Prather,  triggered  the  SNCC-lnsplred  demon- 
strations against  "police  brutality." 

The  summit  conference,  which  discussed 
but  decided  against  naming  SNCC  In  its 
statement,  noted  that  Prather  was  shot  by 
'an  officer  in  the  purstUt  of  his  duty." 

Prather,  shot  In  the  hip  and  side,  wa.<! 
reported  in  satlsfactc«y  condition  at  Ghndy 
Memorial  Hospital  today.  Before  Tuesday's 
outbreaks.  SNCC  members  told  Negro  demon- 
strators Prather  had  been  "murdered  while 
handcuffed."  Actually,  he  was  shot  while 
fleeing  police. 


FARMERS:  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  rcTise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  sending  my  reg- 
ular newsletter  to  the  people  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  North  Dakota.  Under  iman- 
Imous  consent,  I  place  It  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point,  since  It 
deals  with  facts  affecting  the  entire 
Nation : 

Faf.mers  :  Pood  roa  Thoxtcht 

Farmers  throughout  the  nation — and  their 
Representatives  In  Washington — have  been 
kept  up  late  many  xUghtB  the  past  several 
months  trying  to  make  some  sense  out  of 
the  strange  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  tlie  field  of  agrictilture.  This  report  con- 
tains a  review  of  some  of  these  happeniogs 
along  with  some  indication  of  what  to  look 
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for  In  the  critical  months  ahead  ...  a  per- 
iod  of  vital  Importance  to  every  citizen  of 
agricultural  states  lUce  ours. 

Here  la  the  problem:  The  agriculture  seg- 
ment of  our  nation's  economy  has  been 
abused  and  misused  to  an  alarming  degree 
the  past  few  months  by  government  offi- 
cials who  should  know  better.  As  this  trend 
continues,  farmers  and  their  Representatives 
In  Washington  must  wonder  .  .  .  when  will 
it  end? 

In  some  cases,  those  of  us  from  farm  states, 
working  together  in  a  united,  bi-partisan  ef- 
fort, have  been  able  to  overrule  or  alter  anti- 
farm  decisions.  On  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  we  successfully  rein- 
stated funds  for  Important  farm  programs 
such  as  school  milk,  school  lunch,  RKA  and 
RTA  loans,  land  grant  college  funds  t  nd  ex- 
tension services. 

Similarly,  we  were  able  to  gain  a  slgrJflcant 
modification  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
decision  to  reetrict  cattle  hide  exports  and 
pry  a  number  of  important  watershtd  proj- 
ects loose  from  the  Bureau  of  the   Budget. 

In  many  cases,  however,  these  efforts  are 
not  successful — as  farmers  in  North  Dakota 
BO  well  know — and,  on  Both  sides  of  the  po- 
litical aisle,  thoee  of  us  who  represent  farm 
states  share  our  constituent's  concern  and 
alarm. 

Here's  why: 

Total  farm  debt  has  Increased  nearly  SCc 
since  1961.  (It  Is  actually  greater  today  than 
the  entire  Federal  budget  In  1948!) 

In  19M,  farmers  received  42c  frori  every 
dollar  consumers  spent  for  food — today  he 
receives  only  37c. 

In  1966,  prices  received  by  farmers  were 
13%  lower  than  In  1962,  the  last  year  when 
farm  prices  were  100%  of  parity.  Retail 
food  prices,  however,  are  16%  higher. 

Farm  prices  are  now  79%  of  parity  and 
the  farmer  Is  earning  only  about  60%  as 
much  as  his  city  cousin. 

Question:  Is  the  farmer  the  villain  In  the 
Inflationary  spiral — or  the  victim?  One  ver- 
sion may  be  found  In  the  newspaper  clip- 
I>lngs  and  the  statement  of  the  President 
printed  on  this  page : 

"[From  the  New  York  Times  J 

"TKBUKAM  XIJITKD  OVEB  PRICZ  DKOPS ME  PRE- 
DICTS rmiTHnt  cuts  in  cost  oi-  tarm 
FmooucTS 

"(By  William  M.  Blair) 
"Washington,  March  31. — Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  expressed  pleas- 
ure today  with  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
farm  products  bad  dropped  recently. 

"It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of 
Federal  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Indicated  that  he  was  pleased  with  a 
decrease  In  farm  prices.  Like  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  officials  were  happy  to  note  that  con- 
sumers would  benefit  from  lower  prices  by 
this  rummer. 

"  'If  the  food  marketing  Industry  will  re- 
^)ond  quickly  to  lower  farm  prices  over  the 
next  several  months,'  Mr.  Freeman  told  a 
news  conference,  'retail  prices  also  can  be 
lower  sooner.' 

"Price  Supports  Raised 
"Not  only  have  farm  prices  fallen  since 
Feb.  16,  Mr.  Freeman  said,  but  the  a\erage 
prices  of  all  farm  products  should  be  6  to  10 
per  cent  lower  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
year  than  they  are  now." 

"[Frc«i  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune] 

"L.B.J.     AID     WARNS     CANDIDATES     OF     FARMERS' 
tXE, — DON'T    TALK    INFLATION,     FREEMAN     AD- 


"Atks  for  Advice 

"A  candidate  f»om  Columbus,  O..  told  Free- 
man that  a  poll  In  his  dl.strlct  showed  that 
the  major  Issue  Was  Inflation,  and  he  sought 
advice  on  how  to  handle  qvieetions  about  the 
Increased  cost  of  living. 

"  'I've  been  trying  to  figure  out  an  answer 
to  that  question  for  six  years.'  Freeman  re- 
plied. 'Slip,  slide,  and  duck  any  question  of 
higher  consumer  prices  If  you  possibly  can. 

"  'Don't  get  caught  In  a  debate  over  higher 
prices  between  Housewives  and  farmers.'  he 
cautioned." 

"  'I  want  to  tell  you  about  Inflation.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  all  thtse  price  Increases  come  from 
two  items:  Far*  prices  for  foods  .  .  .  plus 
three  metals,  lliese  metals  and  food  prices 
are  respKjnslble  for  80  per  cent  of  this  in- 
crease.' President  Lyndon  Johnson,  speaking 
to  the  National  t/eague  of  Cities  Conference, 
Washington.  D.O..  March  31.  1966." 

But  the  real  atiswer  is  in  the  ch.irt  printed 
below  which  proves  farmers  are  the  victims. 

(Chart  not   printed  in   the  Record  ) 

THE     CHAfcLENCE      OP     TOMORROW 

The  war  being  waged  around  the  globe  to 
win  men's  minde  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
severe  test  of  ouf  nation's  policies — both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  in  our  history. 

The  guns  and  ammunition,  tanks  and  su- 
personic airplanes  needed  to  meet  the  mili- 
tary part  of  this  challenge  are  being  pro- 
duced by  industry  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  government  Under  the  terms  of  their 
contracts,  these  producers  realize  their  cost 
of  production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Recognized  as  a  major  factor  in  winning 
the  war  and— equally  Important — keeping 
the  peace.  Is  an  abundant  silpply  of  food  to 
meet  human  ■eeds.  To  insure  this,  the 
American  farmars  have  been  asked  to  raise 
more  wheat  in  1967  .  .  .  16.6  million  acres 
more  than  this  fear. 

But.  something  Is  missing! 
Noticeably  lacking  In  the  request  for 
stepped-up  production  is  an  adjustment  in 
the  present  program  to  assure  farmers  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  their  additional  produc- 
tion. 

Even  farmers  who  want  to  risk  borrowing 
additional  operating  capital  at  today's  ex- 
tremely high  Interest  rates  in  order  to  raise 
$1.25  wheat  n*iy  find  their  bankers  very 
hesitant  to  go  along  with  them. 

Certainly  ruml  folks  are  as  patriotic  and 
concerned  about  the  problems  facing  our 
country  as  anyone  else.  But.  we  can't  help 
but  notice  that  no  other  Industry  is  asked 
to  provide  products  for  the  national  effort 
at  below-cost  prices. 

The  challenge  of  the  years  ahead  brings 
with  it  a  tremetidous  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ica and  Ameriean  farmers.  However,  Irre- 
sponsible declstons  and  statements  by  those 
in  authority  cotild  further  endanger  the  pre- 
carious economic  position  of  the  farmer  and. 
even  more  Important,  jeopardize  our  na- 
tion's opportunity  to  win  the  battle  of  men's 
minds  the  wortd  over  if  the  food  we  can 
produce  is  not-  available.  The  competition 
Is,  of  course,  cfcadly  serious  and  the  stakes 
are   high. 

Most  world  ISaders  recognize  that  our  most 
potent  weapon  for  peace  is  our  unkiue  abil- 
ity to  produce  »n  abundance  of  food.  Thus, 
agricultural  artas  such  a.s  our  own  are  the 
key  to  the  success  ...  or  tragedy  in  Ameri- 
ca's  future. 


"(By  Aldo  Beckman) 
"Washinoton,  July  28. — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Onrllle  Freeman  has  told  Democratic 
congressional  candidates  at  a  closed  briefing 
that  they  must  overcome  deep  resentment 
against  the  administration  In  farm  areas  and 
should  stay  away  from  discussion  of  Infiatton. 


THE  FLORENCE  .'KND  BEIRUT 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  ? 

There  was  ao  objection. 


Mr.  KECXjH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  recently  re- 
ported linanlmously  bills  to  permit  US. 
ratification  of  the  Florence  and  Beirut 
agreements,  H.R.  8664  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  688  respectively.  These  bills 
would  permit  U.S.  adherence  to  two 
multilateral  treaties  already  approved  by 
the  Senate  which  provide  for  the  free 
international  flow  of  educational,  cul- 
tural and  scientific  materials  such  as 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  audio- 
visual materials  and  scientific  apparatus 
for  educational  use.  Most  of  the  other 
leading  countries  of  the  world  have  al- 
ready adopted  these  measures. 

President  Johnson  strongly  recom- 
mended these  bills  in  messages  to  tlie 
Congress  and  they  were  also  supported  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  a  large  number  of  educa- 
tional, library,  scientific,  and  publishing 

organizations.  The  book  and  magazine 
publishing  industries  and  the  producers 
of  audiovisual  materials  are  concen- 
trated to  a  considerable  degree  in  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area.  They 
have  been  solidly  behind  these  measure.?. 
As  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  books, 
magazines  and  audiovisual  materials — 
with  exports  several  times  the  volume  of 
imports — measures  like  these  which  free 
the  channels  of  international  trade  are 
greatly  to  our  economic  advantage.  I 
am  hopeful  that  these  measures  will  be 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
so  that  the  other  body  will  have  a  chance 
to  act  on  them  before  the  end  of  this 
session. 

I  should  like  also  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  recent  editorial  on  tliis 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  August 
22  iss.sue  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug 

22. 19661 
Freeing  the  Flow  op  Information 

Florence  and  Beirut  have  a  special  meaning 
today  for  a  world  In  which  the  nations 
are  seeking  to  know  each  other  better  and 
to  raise  their  educational  level.  These  are 
the  cities  in  which  Important  Internatio.nal 
agreements  freeing  the  flow  of  books,  edu- 
cational, scientific  and  cultural  material  be- 
tween and  among  nations  were  signed  in 
1950  and  1948  respectively. 

Drafted  under  the  eye  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council 
( UNESCO ) .  these  agreements  were  accepted 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1959.  Bu; 
because  they  involve  the  lowering  or  elimi- 
nation of  tariff  barriers  and  certain  other 
restraints,  they  require  "implementing  legis- 
lation "  from  both  Senate  and  House. 

Such  legislation  is  now  l>efore  buth 
branches  in  Washington.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, as  has  happened  before,  this  legisi.i- 
tlon  is  not  given  the  urgent  priority  granted 
livelier,  hotter  and  more  emotlon-ridden 
questions.  Thus  it  runs  the  risk  of  being 
shunted  aside  or  forgotten. 

This  would  be  unfortunate.  The  purpose 
of  the  Beirut  and  Florence  agreements  is 
highly  worthwhile.  It  is  to  promote  tiie 
freer  international  flow  of  Information  ibut 
not  to  hamper  any  nation  barring  informa- 
tion it  deems  undesirable).  The  agreements 
aim  at  closer  cultttral  contacts,  better  edi:- 
catlonal  procedures  and  a  lessening  of  iiuer- 
national  ignorance  and  tension.  On  these 
grounds  alone  the  agreement*  are  one  of 
those  important  and  necessary  steps  toward 
a  more  peaceful  and  friendly  world. 


At  the  same  time.  America's  failure  to 
ratify  these  agreemente  has  been  to  the 
United  States  disadvantage.  It  robs  Amer- 
ica of  the  chance  both  to  promote  American 
publications  abroad  and  to  receive  foreign 
publications  at  a  lower  cost.  In  .addition 
A-Tierlca's  failure  to  Join  the  some  half  a 
hvmdred  nations  which  have  already  ratified 
ihD  agreement  has  lessened  the  Inducement 
for  some  others  to  Join. 

Ail  in  all,  this  is  a  cause  eminently  worthy 
o:  quick  congressional  support.  We  hope 
liiat  it  will  be  forthcoming  at  this  session. 


RISING  IMPORTS  OF  BEEF  SHOULD 
BE  CAREFULLY  WATCHED 

Mr.  NKT.SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SejJ- 
tember  5,  1966,  issue  of  Newsweek  ma£;a- 
z\ne  calls  attention  to  a  .serious  situation 
which  Is  developing  regarding  beef  im- 
ports. During  the  montli  of  June  a  total 
of  100.2  million  pounds  of  foreign  frosh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
were  imported  Into  this  country.  Tliis 
total  is  almost  double  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  last  year  and  represents  the 
largest  imports  of  any  month  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  88-482,  the  1964 
meat  import  control  law.  If  this 
monthly  rate  continues  at  100  million 
pounds,  the  total  meat  imports  for  1966 
will  be  977  million  pounds,  or  just 
slightly  less  than  the  record  level  of 
1,048  million  pounds  in  1963. 

Our  American  cattle  producers  and 
feeders  remember  only  too  well  the  re- 
sults of  those  heavy  1963  imports.  The 
floor  fell  out  from  under  our  cattle  mar- 
kets. Prices  for  choice  steers  dropped 
/rom  $30.63  per  hundredweight  in  1962 
to  S23,52  per  hundredweight  in  1963  and 
to  $21-plus  per  hundredweight  in  1964. 
To  meet  this  disastrous  situation.  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Law  88-482  over  the 
objections  of  the  Department  of  Aeri- 
cuiture. 

The  meat  import  control  law  provides 
that  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  shall 
estimate  every  3  months  the  quantity  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  likely  to  be  im- 
poixed.  If  this  quantity  of  expected  im- 
ports is  greater  than  the  amount  estab- 
lished by  a  statistical  formula  written 
into  the  statute,  the  President  is  directed 
by  the  law  to  proclaim  a  Umit  on  the 
quantities  of  such  meats  that  will  be  ad- 
mitted during  that  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  Secretary 
Freeman  estimated  the  1966  imports  at 
"00  million  pounds  on  December  30,  1965. 
On  April  1,  1966,  this  estimate  was  raised 
to  760  million  pounds.  On  June  10,  1966, 
the  estimate  was  again  raised,  this  time 
to  800  million  pounds.  It  is  evident  ttiat 
the  Secretary  did  not  have  access  to  the 
record  volume  of  imports  during  the 
month  of  June  showing  that  the  rate  of 
imports  was  increasing  faster  than  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  now  time  for  an- 
other quarterly  estimate  of  meat  imports 


from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  my  purpose  today  to  call  this  serious 
imports  situation  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  raise  the  possibility 
that  the  import  control  restrictions  of 
Public  Law  88-482  may  have  to  be  im- 
IJOsed  in  the  near  future.  I  would  also 
point  out  to  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture 
that  while  the  control  law  requires  quar- 
terly estimates,  noticing  in  the  law  pro- 
hibits moro  frequent  reviews  of  the  meat 
import  situation.  Due  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing rate  of  imports  we  are  seeing 
this  year,  it  would  be  wise  and  completely 
within  the  intent  of  Congre.'^s  that  the 
Secretary  institute  monthly  e.^timates  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  act  quickly  if  the 
import  rate  continues  at  the  June  level 
or  even  increases  further  which  is  en- 
tirely possible.  We  must  not  allow  a 
repeat  of  the  1963  disaster. 

Mr.   Speaker,   witli   permi.s.sion   I   will 
Insert  the  Newsweek  article  at  this  time 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  Newsweek.  Sept.  5,  1966) 
Beef  Inv.\sion 

.\  sudden  deluge  of  foreign  beef  on  the 
US.  market  may  prompt  the  government  to 
slap  quotas  on  beef  shipments  from  abroad. 

In  June,  beef  imports  spurted  to  100  mil- 
lion pounds,  the  highest  monthly  rate  in 
three  years  and  twice  last  year's  monthly 
average. 

If  that  pace  continues,  the  total  for  the 
year  will  reach  977  million  pounds — a  whop- 
ping increase  from  last  year's  614  million 
pounds  and  Just  shy  of  the  1963  record  of  1 
billion  poimds. 

The  foreign  beef  invasion  of  1963  triggered 
a  calamltotis  30  per  cent  drop  in  domestic 
beef  prices  and  spurred  Congressional  pps- 
sage  of  a  special  law  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. 

The  law  specified  that  when  Imports 
reached  890  inilllon  pounds  annually,  the 
Agriculture  Department  could  imjx)se  re- 
strictive quotas. 

With  Imports  fast  approaching  that  level 
and  cattlemen  worried  about  another  domes- 
tic price  slump,  the  law  may  be  Invoked  late 
this  year  or  early  in  1967. 


ATLANTA  RIOTS  DRAMATIZE  NEED 
FOR  FEDEKAL  ANTIRIOT  LEGIS- 
LATION SUCH  AS  CRAMER  ANTI- 
RIOT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  out- 
break of  riots  in  Atlanta  preceded  by 
continuing  riots  on  many  other  areas  of 
the  CDunli-y  again  dramati,7e  the  pressing 
need  for  the  enactment  of  strong.  Fed- 
eral, antiriot  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  the  Cramer  antiriot  amendment 
which  was  ovei-whelmingly  approved  by 
this  body  recently. 

Evidence  continues  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  outside  influences  are  at 
wo*  inciting  violent  civil  disturbances 
throughout  the  countiy  and  that  inter- 
state travel  is  behig  used  to  accomplisli 
their  rebelliotis  objectives. 


In  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  an 
article  reporting  on  the  Atlanta  riots 
carried  tlie  following  obsei'vation: 

A  city  police  source  said  SNCC  members 
f.'-om  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  the  Watts 
community  in  I>3s  Angeles  were  beUeved  to 
be  at  the  meeting  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tuesday's  riot. 

In  more  direct  language.  Atlanta 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  has  placed  the 
blame  for  the  riot  on  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
onranization's  chairman,  Stokely  Car- 
michael,  who  was  also  in  Atlanta  dur- 
ing the  riots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  tliat  the  gather- 
iiifcc  of  these  black  power  advocates  in 
Atlanta  concurrent  with  the  outbreak  of 
violent  civil  disorder  in  a  city  previou.sly 
free  of  recent  racial  strife  is  the  type  of 
cau.se-and-efTect  relationship  that  Fed- 
eral authoiities  would  have  the  phdwci- 
and  duty  to  investigate  and  fully  prose- 
cute were  my  antiriot  amendment  now 
law.  I  have  said  it  before  on  this  floor 
and  I  will  say  it  again:  This  Congress 
cannot  in  pood  faith  adjourn  before 
meeting  one  of  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands and  crying  needs  in  America  to- 
day, and  that  is  the  enactment  into  law 
of  strong  antiriot  legislation  to  deal  wiiii 
the  anarchists  who  would  take  lives  and 
destroy  property  and  seek  to  justify  their 
heinous  actions  imder  the  halo  of  civil 
rights. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8,   19661 

ATLANTA   Mayob   Says   SNCC   Provoked   R:ot 

(  By  Jack  Nelson ) 

ATt\.NTA,  Sept.  7 — Mayor  Ivan  Allen.  Jr  , 
today  accused  members  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  of  de- 
liberately provoking  a  riot  that  Injured  15 
persons  here  Tuesday  night. 

The  Mayor,  who  personally  directed  police 
in  restoring  order  after  a  mob  of  Negroes 
attacked  them  with  rocks  and  bottles.  sa;d, 
"Hundreds  of  normally  good  citizens  were 
inflamed  out  of  their  normal  good  sense.";. 
They  were  victims  of  those  who  sought  to 
incite  violence." 

Meanwhile,  two  SNCC  members  who 
harangued  the  Negro  throng  from  a  'Black 
Power"  sound  truck  before  the  disturbances 
were  cliarged  with  incitr.^g  to  riot  and  held 
in  lieu  of  $5,000  bonds.  They  were  identi- 
fied as  William  Ware,  head  of  the  Icc;,| 
SNCC  chapter,  and  Bobby  Vance  Walton,  20. 

They  were  among  73  persons  arrested  dur- 
ing Tuesday's  disorders.  The  first  of  those 
arrested  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  15  to  zl 
days  in  the  City  Stockade  today. 

Police  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins  also  blamed 
the  SNCC  for  the  riot.  Ke  said  the  organiza- 
tion "is  now  the  nonstvident  violent  com- 
mittee— and  we  must  and  will  deal  with  it 
accordingly."  He  said  that  the  group  had 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  "irresponsible  .  .  . 
leaders." 

(Stokely  Carmirhael.  chairman  of  SNCC. 
today  denied  that  his  organlsyHtii^n  bee  a 
Tuesday's  riot.  United  Press  Internaticnal 
reported. 

["The  .Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  cannot  st*rt  a  rebellion  just  like 
that,"  Cnrmlchael  said  in  a  tr.ped  inter\iew 
with  radio  station  W.'\OK 

I  "It  is  started  by  conditions  of  oppression," 
he  said  | 

Mayor  Allen,  pledging  that  the  rioters  and 
their  instigators  will  face  criminal  charges, 
singled  out  Carmichael  for  criticism  and  said 
if  he  causes  further  trouble  he  "will  be  met 
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wherever  be  comes  under  whatever  oondU 
tlons  he  seeks  to  Impose." 

Police  continued  to  patrol  the  riot  area 
just  south  of  the  new  Atlanta  Stadium  today. 
During  the  afternoon  they  arrested  10  more 
Negroes  In  putting  down  another  brief  dis- 
turbance attributed  to  two  SNCC  members. 
Tonight,  Negro  police  and  moderate  Negro 
leaders  rushed  into  Vine  City,  one  of  the 
city's  worst  slums,  when  400  Negroes  crowded 
Into  the  streets.  Some  were  fighting  each 
other.     About   10   policemen  restored   order. 

SNCC's  Increasing  Involvement  In  violence 
and  Its  belligerence  toward  police  authority 
have  drawn  criticism  from  civil  rights  lead- 
erb.  but  most  of  them  stlU  refrain  from  direct 
attacks  or  unequivocal  breaks  with  the 
organization. 

The  six-year-old  civil  rights  organisation 
has  pursued  a  more  militant  course  since 
Carmlcheiel  was  elected  chairman  las'.  May 
to  replace  John  Lewis.  Carmichael  recently 
has  made  statements  about  "tearing  up  the 
country."  "burning  down  courthouses,"  and 
lighting  violence  with  violence. 

Top  leaders  of  SNCC,  which  has  purged 
most  of  Its  white  members  and  lost  most  of 
its  white  supporters  since  embarking  on 
belligerent  policies  marked  by  "Black  Power" 
slogans,  reportedly  were  having  a  national 
meeting  here  before  Tuesday's  outbreak. 

A  city  police  source  said  SNCC  members 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  Watts 
community  in  Los  Angeles  were  believed  to 
be  at  the  meeting  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tuesday's  riot. 

The  Atlanta  summit  leadership  conference, 
made  up  of  leaders  of  the  city's  top  civil 
rights  organizations.  Issued  a  statement  de- 
claring that  while  Atlanta  is  not  perfect,  "It 
Is  too  good  to  be  destroyed  by  simpleminded 
bigots." 

The  conference  declared  that  the  wound- 
ing of  a  Negro  auto  theft  suspect  by  a  white 
policeman  w&b  "unfortunate,  but  not  sufFi- 
cient  grounds  for  anyone  or  any  organization 
to  go  Into  a  community  and  incite  the 
people." 

The  shooting  of  the  suspect,  Robert 
Prather,  triggered  the  SNCC-lnsplred  demon- 
strations against  "police  brutality." 

The  summit  conference,  which  discussed 
but  decided  against  naming  SNCC  in  its 
statement,  noted  that  Prather  was  shot  by 
"an  ofBcer  In  the  pursuit  of  his  duty." 

Prather,  shot  In  the  hip  and  side,  was  re- 
Vorted  In  satisfactory  condition  at  Grady 
Memorial  Hospital  today.  Before  Tuesday's 
outbreaks.  SNCC  members  told  Negro  demon- 
strators Prather  had  been  "murdered  while 
hRndcuffed."  Actually,  he  was  shot  while 
fleeing  poUce. 


ADDRESS  BY  HALE  BCKK3S,  MEMBER 
OP  CONGRESS,  PREPARKD  FOR 
■  DELIVERY  ON  THE  FIRST  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  HURRICANE  BETSY, 
"WHICH  STRUCK  LOUISIANA  ON 
THE  NIGHT  OF  SEPTEMBER  9-10, 
1965 

Mr.  BOOGS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
tomorrow,  one  of  the  most  devastating 
natural  disasters,  in  terms  of  property 
damage,  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry 
struck  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  swept 
inland  through  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  northward  before  it  dissipated.  The 
powerful  winds  of  Hurricane  Betsy  died 
hard,  but  not  before  they  had  killed  76 


people  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida,  and  called  more  than  $1  billion 
in  property  losses. 

Today,  1  year  later,  the  people  of  the 
New  Orleans  area  and  of  south  Louisiana 
have  recovered  despite  this  most  terrible 
of  hunicanes.  Soon  after  Betsy  had 
ravaged  our  area,  the  people  of  south 
Louisiana,  through  their  courage,  deter- 
mination, and  hard  work,  were  back  to 
normal  in  their  continuing  efforts  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  our  area. 

But  our  people  could  not  have  achieved 
this  remarkable  recovery  without  the  un- 
stinting assistance  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  National  Goverrunent.  The  mag- 
nificent and  sf.ift  services  which  our 
Government  provided  to  help  the  people 
of  my  State  are  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  our  oouniiy. 

On  this  anniversary  of  this  disaster.  I 
want  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude  to 
the  dedicated  personnel  of  so  many  agen- 
cies— Federal,  State,  local,  and  private — 
for  their  good  works  on  our  behalf. 
President  Johnson,  after  personally  visit- 
ing and  re\iewij-ie  the  area,  quickly  gave 
his  unqualified  f  upport  to  brinp;  the  most 
extensive  help  to  the  people  of  Louisiana. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  on 
both  sides  of  tbc  aisle,  responded  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  my  State  almost 
immediately.  I  refer  specifically  to  youi 
swift  approval  of  the  special  legislation  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  victims 
of  Betsy's  wrath  whose  homes,  businesses, 
farms,  and  other  property  were  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  this  terrible  hurricane. 
This  generous  legislation  has  permitted 
the  people  of  south  Louisiana  to  borrow 
more  than  $120  million  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  to  have 
moi-e  than  $30  million  of  these  loans 
"forgiven"  to  d»tc  by  virtue  of  the  terms 
of  the  "Betsy  bill." 

Our  National  Government  has  spent 
about  $200  million  in  bringing  aid  to  the 
Ijeople  of  Louisfeina  following  this  storm. 
Many  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
have  assigned  more  than  127,000  people 
to  my  State  to  work  with  our  people  to 
restore  public  services  and  buildings,  to 
repair  public  property,  to  clear  debris,  to 
provide  medical  help,  food,  and  clothing 
to  the  needy,  and  many  other  essential 
services. 

Among  the  National  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  other  public 
and  private  organizations,  whose  person- 
nel displayed  their  finest  devotion  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  are: 

The  OCRce  of  Emergency  Planning ;  the 
U.S.  Army  Conis  of  Engineers;  the  Small 
Business  Administration:  the  General 
Services  Administration ;  the  Post  Office 
Department;  the  F\)urth  Army;  units  of 
the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Air 
Force;  the  Louisiana  National  Guard: 
Civil  Defense  offices  at  the  national. 
State,  and  parish  levels;  the  consumer 
and  marketing  services  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department;  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration;  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads;  the  American  Red  Cross; 
the  Salvation  Army;  and  many,  many 
other  organizations,  not  to  mention  the 
various  agenciee  of  our  State,  city,  and 
parish  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  $200  million  pro- 
vided by  our  National  Government  from 
many  sources,  ,the  Red  Cross  expended 


more  than  $18  million  and  gave  more 
than  11,000  of  its  people  to  the  massive 
recovery  effort.  The  remarkable  re- 
covery which  we  have  enjoyed  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion between  our  national.  State,  and 
local  governments  and  their  people. 

Equally  as  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  extensive  aid  which  was  given  to  the 
people  of  my  State  following  Hurricane 
Betsy,  are  the  preventive  measures  which 
the  Congress  has  taken,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  can-j'  out,  to  ease  the  impact  and 
the  damages  from  future  hurricanes. 
Specifically  in  south  Louisiana,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, and  acting  on  the  substantial  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Army  Engineer?, 
has  approved  the  $100  million  hurricane 
bariier  plan  for  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
vicinity,  so  that  the  entire  area  around 
the  lake  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
Jefferson  and  St.  Charles  Parishes  and 
other  parishes  can  have  the  best  possible 
protection  against  hurricane  flood- 
waters.  About  $500,000  already  has  been 
appropriated  to  l)egin  the  extensive  en- 
gineering planning  needed  to  construct 
these  huge  hurricane  barriers  in  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  along  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  River-to-gulf  outlet  and 
other  tributaries  to  the  lake  and  the  river 
down  below  New  Orleans.  I  am  confident 
that  more  money  will  be  provided  to  con- 
tinue this  planning  by  the  engineers,  and 
then  to  begin  construction  of  the  hurri- 
cane walls  and  levees  for  the  entire  area 
This  tremendous  hurricane  barrier  pro.i- 
ect  will  give  the  people  of  the  New 
Orleans  area  the  finest  floodwater  pro- 
tection ever  provided  for  any  section  of 
our  country  in  its  history. 

Other  flood  protection  measures  which 
the  Congress  has  authorized  for  our  area 
are  those  calling  for  flood  control  studie.'- 
on  the  west  bank  of  Jefferson  Parish  and 
at  Grand  Isle,  which  was  hardest  hit  by 
Hurricane  Betsy.  Since  Betsy,  the  people 
of  Grand  Isle  have  restored  their  island 
in  a  remarkable  manner  and  have  con- 
tinued their  forward  progress. 

The  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
I*ublic  Works  have  approved  resolutions 
for  a  flood  control  study  to  be  made  on 
the  west  bank  of  Jefferson  Parish  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  feasibility  and  possi- 
bility of  including  west  Jefferson  in  the 
hurricane  barrier  plan  for  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain and  vicinity.  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  conduct  this  study,  and 
they  will  review  the  previous  flood  control 
work  done  at  Grand  Isle,  and  consider  the 
conduct  of  a  new  study  to  bring  greater 
hurricane  flood  protection  to  the  people 
of  Grand  Lsle. 

Another  vital  proposal  by  an  executive 
department  is  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment enter  the  field  of  flood  insurance  by- 
assisting  private  insurance  companies  to 
give  this  type  of  insurance  protection  to 
homeowners  in  south  Louisiana  and 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  susceptible  to 
severe  flooding  from  hurricane  winds. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  after  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  study  by  a  special  com- 
mittee on  the  entire  scope  and  need  for  a 
national  flood  insurance  program  in  the 
United  States,  has  concluded  that  a  na- 
tional Insurance  program  Is  feasible  and 
is  in  the  public  interest. 


This  study  on  flood  insurance  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Southeast  Hurricane  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act — the  Hurricane  Betsy 
bill — through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Rus- 
sell Long  of  Louisiana  and  myself  In 
order  that  we  might  find  a  means  to  bring 
this  much-needed  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana.  We  are  very  pleased 
with  the  results  of  this  study,  because  it 
gives  us  a  solid  basis  for  drafting  legisla- 
tion to  meet  this  need. 

In  essence,  the  report  recommends  that 
the  flood  insurance  program  be  conduct- 
ed by  private  insurance  companies,  but 
that  this  national  program  have  the 
necessai-y  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  report  calls 
for  the  Government  to  help  measure 
flood  risks  in  specific  locations;  to  estab- 
lish flood  insurance  premium  rates,  and 
to  provide  financial  guarantees  to  the  in- 
surance companies  against  any  excessive 
losses  on  their  part.  It  also  recommends 
that  a  continuing  Federal  subsidy  be  of- 
fered to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
homeowners  in  high-flood-risk  aieas.  It 
suggests  that  the  Government  undertake 
to  outline  these  areas  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  And  this 
report  substantive  enough  to  draft  legis- 
lation which  would  make  a  national  flood 
iii-surance  program  a  leality  for  our  peo- 
ple. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  such  a  vital  program  to  bring  new- 
financial  protection  to  those  citizens  of 
our  county  who  live  in  high-flood-risk 
areas.  I  am  confldent  that  w-e  will  be 
able  to  work  out  a  program  that  is  rea- 
sonable in  cost  to  homeow-ners  and  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  private  insurance 
companies  and  to  our  leaders  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  would  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  people  of  my 
Stale.  I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  our  President,  and 
the  personnel  of  our  Federal  agencies  for 
their  generous  and  dedicated  help  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana  in  one  of  her  most 
trying  hours.  From  the  people  of  my 
State,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 


DELAY  IN  IMPORT  STUDIES  AND 
IN  SEEDSKADEE  PROJECT  CON- 
STRUCTION IS  SERIOUS  LOSS  TO 
WYOMING 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  three  bUls  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  stem  the  apparent  delays  to 
Wyoming  and  other  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  as  the  result  of  the  decision 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Udall],  to 
abandon  hope  for  enactment  this  ses- 
sion of  HJl.  4671,  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  time  was  con- 
sumed In  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs  Committee  which  held  probably 


as  extensive  and  thorough  a  "markup" 
or  bill  writing  session  as  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. 

Many  amendments  were  added  to  the 
bill,  including  my  own  amendment 
which  I  hoped  w-ould  provide  insurance 
for  Wyoming's  allocations  in  this  and 
area  of  America. 

In  the  closing  and  vital  stages  of  the 
committee  consideration,  an  attempt  to 
modify  the  investigation-and-study  title 
of  this  bill  met  with  the  objections  of 
the  CaUfornia  members  and  of  the  up- 
per-division States.  Becau.se  of  this,  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  retracted  their 
steps  and  again  cooperated  with  the 
California  members  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  several  States  in  the  most  un- 
usual parliamentary  procedure,  which 
resulted  in  the  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions,  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Craig  HosmekI,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  full  committee  on 

July  28.  1966.  On  that  day.  the  lan- 
guage was  restored  to  the  bill  leaving  a 
firm  investigation  and  study  plan  in  the 
bill.  There  is  no  reason  why  studies 
should  not  continue  for  eventual  impor- 
tation of  water  into  this  staived  area 
fi-om  wherever  it  is  now  in  suiplus. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  studies  re- 
garding de.salination.  into  which  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  over  the  last  25  years,  should  not 
now  be  continued  so  that  some  benefit 
can  be  deiived  fi-om  these  expenditures. 
And  lastly,  there  is  certainl:  no  reason 
why  the  ditching  and  continuation  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Seedskadee  iri-igation 
project  in  Wyoming  should  be  halted  by 
this  unfortunate  action.  I  submit  that 
the  most  controversial  facets  of  this  bill 
were  not  the  projects  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  were  not  the  reclamation- 
inigation  development  in  the  upper 
States,  but  were  in  fact  the  Hualapai  and 
Marble  Dams.  I  believe  it  is  regrettable 
that  these  irrigation  projects  should  suf- 
fer because  of  the  controversy  which  re- 
sulted from  the  inclusion  of  these  two 
"cash  register"  type  dams  in  that  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  seven  Governors  of 
seven  important  States  of  our  great 
Union  cooperate  and  combine  the  talents 
and  efforts  at  a  National  Governors  Con- 
ference to  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  development  of 
their  seven-State  area,  I  believe  such  an 
act  is  so  important  that  I  again  want  to 
preserv-e  for  my  States  those  facets  of  this 
legislation  which  are  of  benefit  not  onlv 
to  Wyoming  but  to  the  Nation.  When 
such  a  communication  is  made,  I  think 
it  is  of  suflicient  importance  to  all  of  us 
to  know  of  that  communication  and  of 
those  who  signed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  included  in  my  remarks 
the  communication  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  July 
5,  1966.  from  the  National  Governors 
Conference  and  signed  by  the  seven  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States.  This  latest  letter  states  truisms 
which  are  far  beyond  current  political 
contests  or  the  controversies  of  areas, 
or  the  misimderstandings  because  of 
dams,  all  of  which  contributed  to   the 


demise  of  H.R.  4671.  The  letter  to  the 
President  and  the  signatures  thereto 
follow : 

Cen-tdst  P>laza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  5. 1966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mb  PREsniENT:  The  enactment  of 
HJl  4671.  a  bUl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project. 
currently  pending  in  the  89th  Congres.s, 
would  be  of  material  long-range  l>enefit  to 
our  seven  states  of  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

Water  problems,  which  represent  a  crisis 
national  in  scope,  are  already  extremely  seri- 
ous in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  i.re 
rapidly  becoming  acute.  In  several  areas 
disaster  is  imminent  If  proper  action  Is  not 
initiated  at  once. 

The  terms  of  H  R.  4671  were  formulated 
after  many  months  of  painstaking  negotia- 
tions. Many  difficult  and  complex  compro- 
mises were  required  to  attain  this  extraor- 
dinary accord  In  a  region  better  Icnown  in 
the  past  for  its  bitter  disputes  and  legal  bat- 
tles over  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Our  seven  states,  realizing  that  the  future 
of  the  entire  river  basin  with  its  30  million 
people  is  Involved,  have  demonstrated  the 
highest  degree  of  water  statesmanship  by 
adopting  a  sound  regional  approach  to  re- 
solve our  Inter-related  problems.  This  re- 
gional approach.  Involving  Investigations, 
studies  and  action,  is  incorporated  in  H  R 
4671. 

Your     active     support     of     the     Colorado 
River  Basin  Project   is  urgently  needed  and 
respectfully    requested. 
Respectfully. 

Samcel   P    Goddabd, 

Goter7ior.  Aiizoua. 
EDMi-Nn   G.   Pat  Brown, 

GoicrnoT,  CaUfornia. 
John  A    Love, 

GO!er7ior,  Colorado. 
Grant  Sawyer. 

Gorer;ior.  Neiada. 
Jack  M    Campefli,. 

Goiernor,  Netc  Mexico. 
C.VLVIN   L    Rampto.n. 

Governor.  Utah . 
Clifford  P   Hansen. 

GoiernoT,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  above  reasons 
so  eloquently  set  forth  by  the  seven  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  three 
bills  salvaging  from  this  H.R.  4671  those 
factors  most  vital  for  the  development  of 
Wyoming  and  for  the  maximum  use  of 
the  resources  of  America. 


NORDE  WILSON  COMES  HOME 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<3uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  was  in  Vietnam  for  my  Department  of 
Defen.se  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
late  last  autumn,  I  had  the  pri\-i]cge  of 
meeting  an  outstanding  constituent  f  re  n 
my  23d  Ettstrict  of  Ohio.  Lt.  (jg.i  Norde 
Wilson. 

Lieutenant  Wilson  impressed  me  then 
as  exemplifying  the  finest  traditions  of 
naval  service,  alert,  intelligent,  abso- 
lutely   dedicated    to    his    country,    and 
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determined  that  the  cause  for  which  he 
dally  risked  his  life  was  a  just  cause. 

I  speak  with  pride  as  his  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  when  I  report  that  he 
just  recently  was  awarded  the  Navy's  Air 
Medal  and  nine  gold  stars  for  heroism 
and  valor  during  bombing  strikes  against 
the  Vletcong.  He  also  received  the  Navy 
Commendation  Medal  for  Individual 
coiunge  and  skill  exhibited  during  a 
strike  against  the  Dong  Hoi  military 
barracks  and  airfield  In  1964. 

Norde  Wllflon  Is  returning  to  civilian 
life,  which  I  feel  certain  will  be  as  bril- 
liant and  successful  as  the  devoted  and 
courageous  service  he  has  given  his  coun- 
try In  uniform.  I  Include  the  detalb  of 
Lieutenant  Wilson's  career  as  carrleo  in 
a  recent  Issue  of  an  outstanding  sub- 
urban newspaper,  the  Berea,  Ohio,  News. 
NoaoB   Wilson   Comis   Homb — Ten    Am 

Medals  Go  to  Flixii 
A  former  Berea  BChool  bus  driver  who 
always  kept  a  careful  eye  on  the  speedometer 
has  been  traveling  In  a  little  faster  company 
the  last  few  years  In  a  supersonic  Jet  capa- 
ble of  ripping  through  the  air  at  1600  mlles- 
per-hovir. 

Lt.  (Jg)  Norde  Wilson,  a  Berea  High  School 
and  Baldwin-Wallace  College  graduate,  Is 
being  separated  from  the  U.S.  Navy  after 
fotir  years  of  service,  and  plenty  of  action  In 
Viet  Nam. 

The  trim  30-year-old  Berean  and  his  -vife 
have  been  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  NotIs. 
202  Fourth  Ave.  for  the  past  few  days.  \V11- 
Bon   and   Norrls   are   foster  brothers. 

The  naval  flier  Is  a  veteran  of  two  cruises 
In  Viet  Nam  waters,  assigned  to  the  McDon- 
nell F4B  Phantom  Jet,  the  world's  fastest 
and  most  versatile  fighter -bomber. 

Lt.  Wilson  spent  nine  months  aboard  the 
US3  Ranger  in  1964-65.  During  his  recently- 
completed  second  nine-month  cruise,  Lt 
Wilson  flew  off  the  flight  deck  of  the  USS 
Enterprise,  the  mighty  nuclear-powered  at- 
tsick  carrier  manned  by  a  crew  of  5.000. 

Recent  ceremonies  on  the  "big  E"  saw  Lt. 
Wilson  awarded  the  Navy's  Air  Medal  and 
nine  gold  stars  for  heroism  and  valor  dis- 
played during  bombing  strikes  against  Viet 
Cong  strongholds.  Each  gold  star  Is  actually 
another  Air  Medal. 

He  was  also  awarded  the  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medal  for  Individual  courage  and  skill 
exhibited  during  a  strike  against  the  Dong 
Hoi  Military  Barracks  and  airfield  during  the 
Initial  stages  of  the  war  In  1964. 

The  awards  were  made  on  the  flight  deck 
of  the  Enterprise  by  Rear  Admiral  Henry 
L.  Miller  prior  to  the  Berea  nian's  retxirn 
to  the  United  States  on  June  10.  Lt.  Wilson 
flew  back  to  this  country  from  the  Philip- 
pines, preceding  the  all-out  welcome  given 
the  nuclear  carrier  when  it  arrived  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  presenting  the  awards  to  Lt.  Wilson, 
Admiral  Miller  paid  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  daring  displayed  by  the  flier  while  he  was 
delivering  bombs  and  rockets  to  targets  In 
the  face  of  intense  enemy  gunfire  and  mls- 
Bile  concentrations.  Lt.  Wilson  chalked  up 
more  than  135  missions  over  enemy-held 
territory. 

The  Berea  naval  officer  also  served  as  pub- 
lic Information  oflBcer  for  Fighter  Squadron 
92  of  Carrier  Air  Wing  9. 

Lt.  Wilson  was  born  In  Florida.  His  par- 
ents died  when  he  was  a  small  boy  and  he 
went  to  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Ncarls, 
former  Bereans  who  now  live  In  Sebrlng,  Fla. 
Following  graduation  from  Berea  High,  he 
was  drafted  Into  the  VS.  Army  and  served 
as  an  honor  guard  In  the  Srtl  Army. 

After  being  discharged  from  the  army,  he 
attended  the  University  of  Florida  for  one 
year  and  then  transferred  to  Baldwin-Wal- 


lace, where  he  obtalhed  his  degree  In  eco- 
nomics In  1962.  As  a  student  at  B-W,  Wilson 
drove  a  school  bus  la  the  Brook  Park  area. 

Lt.  Wilson  is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
ICay  Ooodman  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 
The  couple  will  spesd  the  next  six  months 
In  North  Dakota,  where  the  B-W  graduate 
will  study  architectural  engineering.  They 
will  then  return  to  Salisbury.  Wilson  Intends 
to  go  into  the  lumber  and  construction  busi- 
ness in  the  North  Casollna  city. 


THE     GREAT     SOCIETY     WAR     ON 
FARMERS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inclufie  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reljuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  F'l'eeman  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying : 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  from  the  farmer 
to  the  consumer,  someone  is  getting  more 
than  a  reasonable  fair  sliare  for  services 
rendered.  i 

This  statement  was  meant  to  imply 
that  the  so-called  middlemen  are  now 
to  be  blamed  for  the  rising  food  costs. 
This  is  in  direct  conflict  to  Mr.  Free- 
man's statement  at  the  now-famous  press 
conference  at  wlijch  the  Secretary  was 
"pleased  to  announce"  lower  farm  prices. 
However,  this  is  obviously  a  maneuver  on 
the  part  of  Preernan  to  cover  up  his 
political  mistakes.  The  record  clearly 
shows  that  many  official  Government  ac- 
tions have  interfaied  with  a  reasonable 
price  to  farmers. 

While  my  fellov  farmers  and  I  wel- 
come the  Secretary's  strategic  election- 
year  retreat  in  the  Great  Society's  war 
on  farmers,  we  ure  disappointed  that 
the  administration  still  has  not  publicly 
identiflied  the  real  culprit  in  our  rising 
food  prices — the  inflationarj'  spending 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  attack  on  the  middlemen  is  but 
another  attempt  to  sidestep  the  issue  and 
an  example  of  Secretary  Freeman  follow- 
ing his  own  advice  given  to  aspiring 
Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  to 
"slip,  slide,  and  duck "  any  questions 
concerning  food  prices.  In  a  gross 
understatement  Freeman  described  the 
food  price  issue  at  one  which  the  candi- 
dates "ought  not  to  go  out  of  your  way 
to  campaign  on."  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  voters  a»id  especially  the  farm- 
ers and  housewives  will  do  their  usually 
thorough  job  of  directing  these  candi- 
dates "out  of  their  way"  to  discuss  the 
climbing  prices  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sities. I  would  hope  that  the  candidates 
will  be  forced  to  discuss  the  total  infla- 
tionary effect  of  the  billions  of  43-cent 
deficit-spending  dk)llars  which  have  been 
poured  into  the  money  market  since  1960. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  any  efforts 
to  investigate  the  exploitation  by  any  ele- 
ment in  our  economy  of  the  serious  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  oUr  coimtry.  It  is  espe- 
cially improper  lor  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  bl»me  any  element,  be  it 
farmers  or  middlemen,  for  our  present 
inflation  when  intestigations  have  failed 


to  show  that  these  elements  are  to  blame. 
An  editorial  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
of  August  23.  1966.  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  In  concluding : 

The  Admlnlfitratlon's  efforts  to  date  to 
cool  down  the  economy  have  been  laughable 
as  has  its  efforts  to  pin  down  scapegoats  for 
vis  to  view  in  horror. 

With  permission  I  Insert  the  complete 
text  of  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

I  From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Aug.  23. 
19661 
That  Crispy,  Cruncht  VaLAiN 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   Orville   Freeman 
dragged  out  an  old  whipping  t)oy  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  to  make  some  political  hay  lor 
the  Administration  and  to  portray  himself 
as  a  valiant  fighter  both  for  the  farmer  and 
the  housewife.     Both  have  been  discontent- 
ed, as  you  know,  the  farmer  with  Freeman 
for  a  farm  policy  that  seems  to  have  every- 
thing In   It  but  prosperity  for  the  farmer: 
and  the  housewife  simply  l)ecause  food  costs 
so  much. 

What  better  arch-fiend  then  than  the  mid- 
dleman? That  crispy,  cxunchy  middleman 
who  supf>osedly  cheats  the  farmer  and  laughs 
wildly  as  he  sells  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's 
labor  at  sky-high  prices?  True,  this  villainy 
had  to  be  dusted  off  slightly,  since  It  hr>.s 
been  on  the  shelf  since  the  19206  and  early 
1930s.  But  to  Freeman's  basic  brand  of 
politics  an  old  bromide  is  a  well-tested  bro- 
mide, particularly  if  it  will  divert  voter 
dtssalisf  action. 

There  are.  of  course,  middlemen  and  mid- 
dlemen, and  there  is  no  one  person  or  firm 
actually  in  the  middle  in  most  lnstance.s. 
To  trace  the  course  of  a  tomato  from  field 
to  grocer's  bin  is  not  too  compUcated,  how- 
ever, and  could  iUxistrate  what  happens.  A 
j>roduce  man  buys  It  and  several  thousand 
like  it,  gambling  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell 
it  for  more  than  he  has  paid  for  it.  He  has 
rent  and  employees  to  pay  and  a  tax  prob- 
lem, and  he  must  sell  the  stuff  to  a  grocer 
at  a  price  that  will  enable  the  grocer  to  com- 
pete with  grocery  chains  which  operate  their 
own  produce-buying  departments. 

And  as  is  so  often  the  case  In  American 
business,  he  is  not  in  it  for  his  health  or 
to  simply  help  out.  He  wants  to  make 
money  for  jjerformlng  a  necessary  service. 

The  specific  case  in  point  was,  however, 
bread,  and  a  congressional  committee  was 
occupied  for  several  days  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion: No  one  aspect  of  the  bread  industry 
is  to  blame  for  ihe  increases  in  bread  prices; 
no  one  in  the  industry — from  wheat  grow- 
ers to  retailers— is  making  an  "unconscion- 
able profit." 

The  profits  were  described,  In  fact,  as  paper 
thin. 

As  for  milk.  New  York  Markets  Commis- 
sioner Samuel  J.  Rearing.  Jr.,  said  last  week 
that  milk  dealers  "aje  in  serious  financial 
trouble  and  are  in  no  position  to  lower 
prices."  He  said  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ciUture  was  responsible  for  the  higher  prices 
because  it  required  dealers  to  pay  higher 
prices  to  farmers. 

On  the  other  hand.  Administration-created 
shortages  now  threaten  to  continue  the  rl;;e 
in  prices,  and  there  are  predictions  that  mi'k 
wUl  C06t  an  additional  2  to  3  cents  per  quart 
before  the  end  of  the  year  and  that  by 
1967  we  will  begin  importing  butter.  Wheat 
and  corn  prices,  some  say,  have  Just  begun 
to  rise.  Whether  the  farmer  will  profit  from 
all  of  this  is  a  problem.  Sen.  George  Mc- 
GovERN  of  South  Dakota  warned  the  Admin- 
istration a  year  ago  to  raise  milk  price  sup- 
ports. He  feels  that  recent  Increases  in 
acreage  allotments  are  too  late  to  alleviat* 
projected  shortages. 

But  as  for  the  reet,  we  are  in  an  inflation 
and,  as   usual,  Its  effects  are  uneven — some 


get  more  of  the  cheaper  money  and  others 
simply  have  cheaper  money  that  buys  lees. 
The  Administration's  efforts  to  date  to  cool 
down  the  economy  have  been  laughable  aa 
h.is  Itfi  efforts  to  pin  down  scapegoats  for 
us  to  view  in  horror. 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  said: 
Farm  prices  have  lagged  so  far  behind  that 
if  they  are  not  Improved  and  strengthened 
we're  going  to  lose  more  and  more  farmers. 

Where  have  you  been  during  the  past 
6  years.  Mr.  Freeman?  Since  1960,  al- 
most 700,000  farms  have  gone  under. 
Every  hour  of  every  day  12  farms  go  out 
of  business  somewhere  In  the  United 
States.  There  Is  no  "going  to"  about  it; 
it  has  happened  and  is  continuing. 

If  the  Secretary  and  this  administra- 
tion are  so  belatedly  concerned  with 
farm  prices  and  farm  population,  then 
why  have  they  continued  their  rtmning 
battle  against  farm  Income? 

Why  did  they  not  protest  when  beef 
Imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  rising  some  80  percent  in  1962  and 
another  20  percent  In  1963,  thus  provid- 
ing 11  percent  of  American  tables  vrith 
imported  beef  in  direct  competition  with 
American  farmers?  Why  did  Secretary 
Freeman  oppose  to  the  end  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  stop  this  dispropor- 
tionate flood  of  foreign  beef  until  Con- 
gress acted  in  spite  of  his  opposition? 
Why  did  Freeman  insist  on  liberal  Im- 
port quotas  while  many  cattlefeeders 
were  being  driven  out  of  business,  thus 
causing  a  shortage  of  domestic  beef  pro- 
duction in  later  years? 

Why  did  the  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  Hodges  admonish  cattle- 
men to  "quit  whining"  about  the  heavy 
beef  imports  and  go  out  and  hustle  up 
some  foreign  markets  of  their  own.  only 
to  have  the  present  Secretary,  John  T. 
Connor,  slap  them  dow^n  with  restrictive 
export  quotas  on  the  profitable  hide 
trade  they  developed  at  Hodges'  sugges- 
tion? Why  were  the  hide  exports  cur- 
tailed in  an  effort  to  hold  down  shoe 
prices,  which  went  up  anyway,  when 
these  experts  were  a  boon  to  our  balance- 
of-payinents  situation  In  the  face  of  a 
growing  crisis  regarding  our  fast  deplet- 
ing gold  supply? 

Why  did  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration dump  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  com  on  markets  which  at 
the  time  were  bringing  farmers  less  than 
80  percent  of  parity?  How  could  these 
Government  sales  In  competition  with 
grain  producers  possibly  encourage  farm- 
ers to  stay  on  the  land?  I  regret  that 
these  latter  two  questions  have  already 


They  certainly  did  release  them.  On 
March  2  and  3,  the  CCC  dumped  some  47 
million  bushels  of  com  in  Minneapolis 
alone.  This  one  sale  represented  nearly 
five  times  the  amount  of  CCC  corn  sold 
on  all  markets  in  the  whole  month 
of  December  1965.  President  Johnson 
himself  admitted  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
that  the  purpose  of  these  sales  was  to 
stabilize — Great  Society  gobbledygook 
for  "lowering" — prices. 

Why  were  these  heavy  corn  sales  made 
to  exporting  firms  at  a  time  when  the 
high  quality  stocks  were  needed  by  live- 
stock feeders  to  mix  with  the  low  quality 
1965  corn  crop?  Why  were  the  local 
country  elevators  which  traditionally 
supply  local  feed  needs  not  given  a 
chance  to  buy  these  stocks,  thus  increas- 
ing feeders"  expenses  by  making  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pay  shipping  and  han- 
dling costs  to  get  com  moved  back  to 
their  areas  from  the  terminal  markets? 

Why  did  Secretary  Freeman  keep  the 
price  of  wheat  low  enough  by  dumping 
CCC  stocks  to  make  it  competitive  with 
feed  grains,  thus  lowering  prices  and 
losing  markets  for  feed  grain  producers? 

Why  were  many  cheese  import  restric- 
tions lifted,  thus  further  discouraging 
the  quickly  decreasing  number  of  dairy 
farmers  in  the  face  of  a  very  real  possi- 
bility of  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the  future? 

Why  did  Secretary  Freeman  request 
and  receive  a  sharp  cutback  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  purchases  of  pork  in 
February?  If  this  was  a  good  policy,  why 
did  Freeman  deny  his  part  in  it  until 
enterprising  reporters  obtained  a  copy 
of  his  "Dear  Bob  "  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  requesting  the  cut- 
back? Why  did  the  administration  put 
out  a  smokescreen  indicating  that  the 
cutback  order  had  been  rescinded  in 
May.  when  in  actuality  the  purchases 
were  not  resumed  fullscale  until  August, 
thus  fulfilling  the  original  6-month  re- 
quest of  Secretary  Freeman?  Why  does 
the  administration  expect  farmers  to 
forget  this  cutback  order  and  the  reason 
for  It  merely  because  the  growing  size  of 
our  Armed  Forces  caused  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  total  amoimt  of  pork  pur- 
chased during  the  past  year?  What 
would  the  increase  have  been  without  the 
cutback  order?  "Why  does  Freeman  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  cutback  as  an  act 
of  a  "prudent  housewife"  when  by  his 
actions  he  has  not  allowed  freedom  in 
the  marketplace  in  the  first  place? 

Finally,  why  does  Freeman  mention 
increased  farm  income  so  often,  but  con- 


been  answered  by  Gardner  Ackley,  the    venlently  overlooks  inflated  costs  facing 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of     farmers  today? 


Economic  Advisers,  and  by  the  President 
himself.  On  March  10,  the  day  after 
Secretary  Freeman  referred  to  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  heavy  sales  of  CCC  com 
weie  designed  to  hold  down  the  market 
price  of  corn  and  hogs  as  merely  "a  lot 
of  political  noise."  Chairman  Ackley, 
who  has  no  farm  experience,  said  on  the 
"Today"  show  on  NBC: 

Increase  In  supplies  of  pork  depend  on  the 
diflerence  between  the  price  of  hogs  and  the 
price  of  com,  and  we're  trying  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  com.  The  Government's  ac- 
quired large  stocks  of  com  in  Its  past  price 
support  operation,  now  we're  releasing  them 
into  the  market. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  we  know 
the  reasoning  behind  these  income- 
depressing  actions.  Early  in  1965.  the 
Budget  Director,  Kermlt  Gordon,  stated 
that  21,2  million  farmers  of  America 
would  have  to  leave  their  farms  to  seek 
their  Uvelihood  in  other  areas.  The 
President's  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1965  included  this  edict  from 
the  bureaucratic  farmers  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget: 

Farming  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  living  m  the  futtire  for  more 
than  1  million  farm  famUles.  even  with 
Government  aaslstauce. 


This  administration  seems  to  be  ignor- 
ing the  plight  of  small  farmers  of  the 
Nation.  The  Income-depressing  actions 
reviewed  in  the  questions  I  have  posed 
are  the  tools  of  this  policy.  The  success 
of  these  efforts  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
almost  200,000  farms  have  disappeared 
in  the  short  time  since  the  Budget 
Bureau's  warning,  leaving  approximately 
2.3  million  farms  which  the  admiiBfetra- 
tion  seems  to  deem  expendable. 

In  a  remarkably  honest  speech  to  the 
American  Farm  Economics  Association 
in  College  Park,  Md.,  on  August  22,  1966, 
Under  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  John  A. 
Schnittker  admitted  that  this  admin- 
istration is  concentratmg  its  assistance 
on  "adequate -sized  commercial  farms." 
These  "commercial  farms"  are  defined 
as  the  1  million  farms  which  gross  more 
than  $10,000  a  year.  The  2.3  million 
farms  which  gross  less  than  $10,00a  are 
to  be  abandoned.  Schnittker  bluntly 
stated: 

Today's  programs  have  been  designed  spe- 
cifically to  provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion primarily  to  farmers  on  adequate-sized 
farms.  ...  it  is  now  clearly  understood  and 
widely  accepted  that  most  small  farmers  in 
the  U.S.  cannot  attain  good  incomes  and 
living  standards  from  fanning  alone. 

Perhaps  it  is  "clearly  understood  and 
widely  accepted"  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  all  farmers  who 
do  not  gross  $10,000  a  year  from  their 
labors  will  leave  their  farms,  but  there 
are  11.000  such  farmers  in  the  Second 
District  in  Minnesota  who  do  not  under- 
stand or  accept  this  policy  at  all.  I  have 
18  counties  in  my  district.  Using  Mr. 
Schnittker's  figures,  the  equivalent  of  all 
of  the  farm  families  of  9  of  those 
counties  will  have  to  give  up  farming. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation lives  in  our  rural  areas.  Do  the 
ofQcials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
expect  us  to  believe  that  1  million  farm- 
ers can  support  the  small  towns  which 
even  now  are  struggling  with  the  support 
of  3.3  million  farmers?  It  is  ridiculous 
to  carry  on  the  expensive  war  on  poverty 
aimed  primarily  at  our  large  cities  and 
then  to  take  actions  which  will  force 
millions  of  people  to  move  to  those  cities 
where  they  will  be  unable  to  find  jobs 
and  homes. 

Mr.  Schnittker's  $10,000  figure  should 
also  be  clarified.  The  Department  ap- 
parently believes  that  this  figure  is  ad- 
equate for  their  planned  1  million  re- 
maining farmers.  Economists  estimate 
that  on  the  average,  farmers  spend  75 
percent  of  their  gross  income  to  cover 
their  costs  of  operation.  This  leaves  a 
family  income  of  $2,500  a  year  or  $500 
less  than  the  poverty  level  set  by  the 
Government.  The  median  income  of 
families  living  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
today  is  close  to  $7,500  a  year.  In  order 
to  reach  this  level,  farmers  would  have 
to  gross  at  least  $30,000  a  year,  not  just 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  sad  day  when  the 
U.S.  Government  adopts  a  policy  which 
will  force  2.3  million  families  to  change 
their  livelihood  because  a  few  bureau- 
crats have  made  the  decision  that  this 
shall  be  so  and  have  the  power  to  make 
it  so.  I  would  ask  Secretary  Freeman 
one  final  question.    Since  it  Is  the  stated 
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policy  of  this  administration  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  only  1  million 
farmers.  Is  It  only  a  coincidence  that  the 
administration  has  taken  so  many  in- 
come-depressing actions  in  the  past  few 
years  which  are  accomplishing  this 
policy? 

It  is  time  for  our  agricultural  policy 
makers  to  heed  the  advice  of  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  Ander- 
son. Senator  Anderson  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  flcx)r  under  farm 
prices  with  adequate  freedom  in  the 
marketplace  to  allow  farmers  the  op- 
portunity to  attain  full  parity  of  Income. 
The  present  administration  under  Orvllle 
Freeman  has  been  operating  the  price 
support  program  in  such  a  way  as  to 
transform  the  price  floor  into  a  price 
ceiling  above  which  farm  income  cannot 
rise.  This  clearly  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  It  enacted  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

STATUTORY  BAD  DEBT  RESERVES 
FOR  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimoos  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f^om  Oregon? 
'  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  so  that  business  de- 
velopment corporations  may  be  allowed 
tc  deduct  additions  to  their  bad  debt 
reserves  up  to  an  aggregate  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  loans  they  make;  such 
loans  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting, maintaining,  or  assisting  the 
economy  or  Industry  of  the  area  in  which 
the  loan  is  made,  and  of  a  nature  not 
usually  granted  by  banks. 

The  "BDC's."  though  only  founded  in 
1949.  have  experienced  remarkable 
growth  during  the  past  few  years  and 
now  operate  in  22  States.  These  pri- 
vately owned  and  financed  organizations 
were  created  to  "promote,  stimulate, 
and  develop"  busiriess  prosperity  and 
economic  welfare  by  pooling  private  re- 
sources— without  resorting  to  State  and 
Federal  governmental  subsidy. 

Since  there  are  at  this  time  no  special 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
regarding  the  bad  debt  reserves  of 
"BDC's,"  such  an  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. Although  the  IRS  has  in  the  past 
allowed  these  organizations  to  accumu- 
late nominal  bad  debt  reserves  of  1  per- 
cent to  4  percent,  it  would  seem  more 
reasonable  and  equitable  to  raise  this  to 
10  percent.  Commercial  banks,  which 
encounter  much  smaller  losses  than 
"BDC's."  currently  operate  under  a  2.4- 
percent  formula,  and  I  might  add  that, 
unlike  commercial  banks.  "BDC's"  pri- 
mary criterion  for  granting  a  loan  is  not 
the  opportunity  for  making  a  profit,  but 
rather  whether  the  loan  would  aid  the 
employment  level  and  general  economy 
of  the  area.  Since  I  believe  that  such 
private  programs,  attempting  to  stimu- 
late and  develop  our  Nation's  economy. 


should  be  encouraged  and  supported  in 
every  possible  way.  I  urge  early  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  bill. 


subjected  to  public  Ecrutlny  in  the  event 
that  a  decision  is  made  to  request  the  with- 
drawal ot  the  iavestment  tax-credit. 


WITHDRAW  THE  TAX  CREDIT? 

Mr.  WYATT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  oljjecUon. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  io  Tuesday  morning's 
Washington  Post  made  the  critically  im- 
portant point  that  any  reduction  of  in- 
flationary pressufes  flowing  from  with- 
drawal of  the  bivestment  tax  credit 
"would  hardly  be  discernible  in  the  first 
5  or  6  months  aft«r  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
credit."  The  proposed  withdrawal  of 
the  credit  at  this  time,  as  an  Immediate 
anti-inflationary  step  would  therefore 
be  both  ineffective  and — because  it  would 
project  the  illusion  of  effective  anti-in- 
flationary action  without  the  reality — 
misleading.  I  urfe  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  read  the  WashiuEiton  Post 
editorial,  which  I  include  at  this  point, 
and  to  heed  it: 

WrrHDR.\w  THE  Tax  Crepit? 

The  dlsciisfion  of  whether  the  Administra- 
tion should  seek  the  withdrawal  of  the  7 
per  cent  Investnieat  tax-credit  Is  being  con- 
ducted on  a  danferou.'^ly  simplistic  level. 
Proponents  of  withdrawal  speak  as  if  the 
action  would  Immediately  dampen  the  so- 
called  "capital  equipment  boom,"  thereby 
reducing  upward  pressures  on  prices  and 
wages.  But  they  tail  to  take  Into  account 
time  lags  that  hate  a  mlschievotis  way  oj 
adding  complexity  to  seemingly  obvious 
propositions  in  economic  policy. 

Suppose  that  the  practitioners  of  the  "new 
economics"  prevail  and  tliat  Congress  in  Oc- 
tober withdraws  tax  credit  for  all  business 
equipment  that  Is  ordered  after  Nov.  1:  At 
current  levels  of  aecpendltures  for  business 
equipment,  the  InvSstment  ta.\  credit  reduces 
business  tax  liabilities  by  $2  1  billion.  But 
it  cannot  be  assunitd  that  the  repeal  of  the 
credit  will  have  an  Immediate  impact  on  the 
production  of  capltml  equipment. 

The  equipment  against  which  the  bulk  of 
the  tax  credit  is  applied  is  not  taken  from 
shelves.  It  must  l>e  ordered,  and  there  i£ 
an  average  lag  of  B  or  10  months  between  . 
the  time  of  a  go-aihead  decision — a  capital 
authorization  or  appropriation — and  the  in- 
stallation of  cr#dlt-ellgible  equipment. 
Largely  because  ot  this  order-delivery  lag, 
only  about  half  tlie  impact  of  withdrawing 
the  tax  credit  would  be  felt  within  the  first 
year.  New  orders  for  business  equipment 
would  be  quickly  reduced,  but  there  would 
be  no  Immediate  impact  on  levels  of  produc- 
tion in  the  buslnets  equipment  industries. 
Indeed,  the  production  impact,  which  is  the 
crucial  element  In  reducing  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, would  hardly  be  discernible  In  the  first 
5  or  6  mionthB  after  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
credit. 

In  light  of  the  delayed  impacts,  the  Ad- 
mlaistration  must  decide  whether  it  should 
propose  action  now  that  would  markedly 
reduce  the  production  of  capit.Tl  equipment 
in  1967  and  1968.  Kepeallng  tlie  investment 
credit-tax  would  m»ke  scn=e  if  the  Adminis- 
tration was  confideot  that  the  country  would 
be  confronted  by  Jn  e.xcesslvely  high  level 
of  aggregative  demand  at  that  time.  Pre- 
sumably the  White  House  has  detailed  eco- 
nomic forecasts  for  J967-68.    They  should  be 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TIMING  AND 
THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deter- 
mination of  proper  timing  is  central  to 
any  decision  relating  to  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental tools  in  the  economy.  One  of 
the  strongest  arguments  against  Gov- 
ernment interference  to  assist  market 
forces  is  that  governmental  mechanisms 
can  rarely  be  levied  at  a  precise  point  in 
time,  and  often  their  effect  lingers  much 
beyond  the  desired  duration. 

One  such  example  is  the  investment 
tax  credit  of  7  percent  for  new  machinery 
enacted  in  1962.  At  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  credit  I  did  not  deny  that  it 
could  provide  certain  large  industries  ad- 
ditional revenue  sources  to  finance  their 
planned  capital  expansion.  However,  I 
raised  the  question  at  the  time  whether 
this  expansion  was  in  fact  stimulated  by 
the  tax  credit  or  was  it  already  on  the 
planning  boards  and,  if  so,  could  it  not  be 
better  financed  through  a  mix  of  new- 
debt,  new  equity  issues,  retained  earn- 
ings, accelerated  and  modernized  de- 
preciation allowances  plus  a  reduction  in 
corjxirate  income  taxes. 

The  investment  tax  credit  was  enacted 
in  the  eyes  of  many  as  a  proposed  stimu- 
lus in  a  period  of  economic  downturn. 
We  are  now  experiencing  a  period  of 
economic  upturn  and  discussion  is  turn- 
ing to  the  removal  of  the  "gimmick"  of  a 
tax  credit  for  certain  types  of  capital  ex- 
pansion. I  continue  to  urge  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  permanent  re- 
moval of  this  credit  but  not  a  temporary 
removal. 

The  concept  is  further  bad  economics 
inasmuch  as  it  creates  an  imbalance  in 
favor  of  plant  expansion  of  favored  in- 
dustrial gioups  heavily  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  transport  sector  as  distii> 
guished  from  the  distributive,  utilities 
and  service  sectors.  It  also  creates  a:. 
economic  imbalance  by  fa%'oring  invest- 
ments in  plant  expansion  instead  of 
equally  important  capital  Investments  i;- 
manpower  training  and  retraining  and 
research  and  development.  A  further 
inequitable  distortion  results  fiom  the 
fact  that  the  credit  favors  large  bu.=i- 
ne.sses  ovei-  small  ones  inasmuch  as  small 
business  tends  to  Invest  in  used  equip- 
ment instead  of  new  equipment  which, 
of  course,  the  larger  business  units  CRn 
buy, 

De.spite  these  considerations  for  re- 
moval, a  crucial  consideration  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  was  m 
1962,  is  whether  or  not  the  timing  is 
propitious  or  whether  the  measure  can 
be  turned  off  and  on  easily.  Was  the 
measure  to  be  permanent  as  Joel  Barlow, 


chairman  of  the  taxation  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Coimnerce  of  the  United 
States,  argues  or  was  it  to  be  a  modest 
approach  to  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Heller. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  President  Kennedy,  that 
the  Congress  should  give  to  the  President 
the  power  to  reduce  taxes  in  periods  of 
economic  downturn  and  to  increase  them 
m  periods  of  economic  upturn?  Cer- 
tainly the  impetus  to  passage  of  the  tax 
credit  provision  in  1962  came  from 
appeals  to  lower  taxes  in  a  period  of 
economic  downturn  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  capital  expenditures  for  new 
macninery.  just  as  the  impetus  for  its 
removal  now  comes  from  arguments  to 
increase  taxes  in  a  period  of  overheat in.e, 

I  beheve  that  Mr.  Barlow  and  Seci-e- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  are  correct 
in  viewing  this  tax  credit  as  not  a  device 
to  Implement  Dr.  Heller's  theories  of  the 
use  of  tax  policy  to  minimize  a  recession 
or  to  dampen  a  boom.  The  rea.son  for 
my  belief  Is  that  this  particular  kind  of 
tax  credit  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to 
shutting  on  and  shutting  off.  Capital 
expenditures  are  based  upon  long-range 
plarming,  not  short  range. 

Even  if  one  applied  the  Dr.  Heller 
theory  to  the  investment  tax  credit  we 
run  into  the  problems  discussed  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 6  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  Of 
particular  relevancy  is  the  editorial's 
final  point  that  any  removal  of  the  credit 
should  be  done  in  accord  with  "detailed 
economic  forecasts  for  1967-68."  and  that 
these  forecasts  "should  be  subjected  to 
public  scrutiny,"  Obviously  the  device 
of  a  tax  credit  for  plant  investment  is 
designed  to  stimulate  long-range  plan- 
ning and  thus  is  inherently  a  device 
which  cannot  be  easily  turned  off  and  on. 

Whatever  is  done  with  the  investment 
tax  credit  I  would  argue  that  if  it  is  to 
be  abandoned  it  must  be  phased  out,  not 
cut  off  abruptly. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  must  be 
considered  in  evaluating  the  investment 
tax  credit.  Other  nations,  and  not  just 
the  developing  natiorus,  .seeking  to  entice 
American  industries  to  build  plants  and 
equip  them  on  their  soil  give  investment 
tax  credits  considerably  beyond  the 
modest  7  percent  in  the  1962  law.  This 
does  raise  an  important  point  in  inter- 
national economics  which  cannot  be 
lightly  passed  over.  Obviously  If  any- 
thing is  tc  be  done  about  the  Investment 
tax  credit  it  should  only  be  done  after 
full  hearings  and  study. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Joel  Barlow  follow : 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept,  6,  1966 1 

WmiDE.\w  THE  Tax  Credit? 
The  discussion  of  whether  the  Admlni.-Jtra- 
tlon  should  seek  the  withdrawal  of  the  7  per 
cent  Investment  tax-credit  is  being  con- 
ducted on  a  dangerou.-'ly  simplistic  level 
Proponents  of  withdrawal  speak  as  if  the  ac- 
tion would  immediately  dampen  the  so- 
ca.led  "capital  equipment  boom,"  there- 
by reducing  upward  pressures  on  prices  and 
wages.  But  they  fall  to  take  Into  account 
time  lags  that  have  a  mischievous  way  of 
iciciing  complexity  to  seemingly  obvious  prop- 
os:t;ons  in  economic  policy. 

Suppose  that  the  practitioners  of  the  "new 
economics"  prevail  and  that  Congress  in  Oc- 
t^'ber  Withdraws   tax  credit   for  all  business 
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equipment  that  Is  ordered  after  Nov  1  :  At 
current  levels  of  expenditures  for  business 
equipment,  the  Investment  tax  credit  reduces 
business  tax  liabilities  by  $2  1  billion.  But  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
credit  will  have  an  Immediate  impact  on  the 
production  of  capital  equipment. 

The  equipment  against  which  the  bulk  of 
the  tax  credit  is  applied  is  not  tJiken  from 
shelves.  It  must  be  ordered,  and  there  is  an 
average  lag  of  9  or  10  months  between  the 
t:me  of  a  go-ahead  decision — a  capital  au- 
thorization or  appropriation — and  the  instal- 
lation of  credit-eligible  equipment.  Largely 
because  of  this  order-dehvery  lag,  only  about 
half  the  impact  of  withdrawing  the  tax 
credit  would  be  felt  within  the  first  year. 
New  orders  for  business  equipment  would  be 
quickly  reduced,  but  there  would  be  no  im- 
mediate impact  on  levels  of  production  in 
the  business  equipment  industries  Indeed, 
the  production  Impact,  which  is  the  crucial 
elemeTit  in  reducing  InfL^tionarv  pressures, 
would  hardly  be  discernible  In  the  first  live 
or  SIX  months  after  Uie  repeal  of  the  tax 
credit. 

In  light  of  the  delayed  impacts,  the  Ad- 
ministration muit  decide  whether  it  should 
propose  action  now  that  would  markedly  re- 
duce the  production  of  capital  equipment  in 
1967  and  1968,  Repealing  the  investment 
credit -tax  would  make  sense  if  the  Adminis- 
tration was  confident  that  the  country  would 
be  confronted  by  an  excessively  high  level 
of  aggregauve  demand  at  that  time.  Pre- 
sumably the  White  House  has  detailed  eco- 
nomic forecasts  for  1967-8  They  should  be 
subjected  to  public  scrutiny  in  the  event  that 
a  decision  Is  made  to  request  the  WTthdrawal 
of  the  investment  tax-credit. 

Text  of  Statement  by  Joel  Baei.ow,  Chair- 
man OF  THE  Taxation  Ccmmtttee  of  the 
Chamdfr  of  Commerce  of  the  U.ntted 
States 

The  7-percent  investment  credit  is  once 
again  under  fire  from  members  of  Congress 
and  labor  unions.  Bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  suspend  or  repeal  it.  The  powerful 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  Just  come  out  against  it. 

The  claim  is  that  as  a  stimulus  to  capital 
expenditures  the  Investment  credit  i£  infla- 
tionary. Of  course,  any  thoughtful  person 
knows  that  it  Is  really  deflatlonarv  longer 
range  In  making  possiljle  modern  cost  sav- 
ing production  facilities  and  lower  prices  to 
make  us  more  competitive  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Its  opponents  also  seem  to  be 
overlooking  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. 

Short  term  the  repeal  of  the  credit  would 
not  only  trigger  Increased  capital  expendi- 
tures to  beat  the  statutory  deadline,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  might  very  well  trigger  the 
downward  economic  spiral  that  is  worrying 
many  economists — and  also  Mr.  Truman, 

Tlie  National  Chamber  has  been  doing 
everything  possible  to  dissuade  those  who 
would  suspend  or  repeal  the  credit.  If 
American  Industry  is  to  reg-ularly  replace  its 
high  cost  facilities  and  compete  efTectlvely 
in  world  markets,  it  must  be  aliowed  the 
same  tax  write-offs  granted  by  the  other 
leading  Industrial  nations  of'  the  world. 
Even  with  the  7-percent  credit.  United  States" 
tax  allowances  are  much  smaller  than  those 
allowed  in  Europe  and  Japati. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  7-percent  credit  In  1962,  the  Chamber 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  crusade  to  get  rid 
of  the  inadequate  depreciation  allowances 
and  concepts  of  old  Bulletin  P,  and  to  sup- 
plant them  wltli  (.dequate  and  permanent, 
capital  recovery  tax  provisions. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  7-percent  credit  in 
1962  the  Chamber  fought  strenuously  uj  get 
a  capital  write-off  provision  equivalent  to 
the  7-percent  credit  which  would  not  be 
regarded   as    temporary,    but   Instead    would 


be  grafted   permanently  Into  the   deprecia- 
tion structure  of  the  Revenue  Code. 

The  Chamber  was  c»ncemed  that  the  7- 
perceni  credit  would  be  considered  a  tempo- 
rary and  novel  tax  device  wholly  tmrelated 
to  depreciation  allowances,  and  would  thus 
be  vulnerable  to  constant  attack.  Some 
economists  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  tax 
spigot  that  could  be  turned  off  and  on  to 
manipulate  the  economy.  They  forget  all 
about  the  need  for  long  range  planning  in 
capital  expenditure  programs. 

Unfortunately.  Just  as  the  Chamber  had 
warned  and  predicted,  the  7-percent  credit 
came  under  immediate  attack  with  the  first 
change  in  the  economic  climate.  Fortu- 
nately, though.  In  1962  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon,  In  response  to  the  Cham- 
ber's criticism,  assured  the  Chamber  and 
bvishiess  generally  that  U  they  would  support 
the  7-percent  credit  i  as  the  Chamber  didi. 
Instead  of  plugging  for  an  equivalent  alter- 
native, we  could  be  certain  that  the  credit 
in  the  Administration's  mind  was  to  be  a 
permanent  measure,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
turned  on  and  off  to  manipulate  the  economy. 
The  Chambers  criticism  and  Secretary 
Dillons  assurances  have  been  standing  us 
in  good  stead  thus  far.  The  Treasury,  as 
pronused,  has  been  steadfastly  supporting 
the  credit.  But  there  are  now  signs  (like 
Senator  Long's  opposition  to  the  credit  i  that 
the  .Administration  may  be  weakening.  In 
an  election  year  repealing  the  investment 
credit  and  raising  corporation  taxes  has 
much  more  appeal  for  the  poliUcians  than 
raising  individual  tax  rates. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  investment 
credit  has  some  thoughtful  defenders  m  the 
Congress  as  well.  Just  this  week  Senator 
Jamts  very  succinctly  restated  the  case  the 
Chamber  has  repeatedly  made  Tor  the  7-per- 
cpnt  credit  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Rev- 
enue Cixie : 

"This  service  has  never  been  visualized  as 
one  for  short-term  stlmuiauon  of  stabiliza- 
tion of  mvesiment.  It  is  a  device  to  stimu- 
late modernization  and  expansion  of  indus- 
trial capacity  over  the  long-run  to  meet  do- 
mestic growTh  needs  and  to  maintain  the 
strong  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States,  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  this  tax 
credit  was  originally  proposed,  business  op- 
posed it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not  be 
a  i^ermanent  feature  of  our  tax  code  and  that 
ii  would  be  vulnerable  to  frequent  changes. 
Only  after  repeated  assurances  bv  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon  that  this  was  viewed 
by  the  .'Vciminii=tration  .is  a  permanent  meas- 
ure, did  the  business  community  change  Its 
views 

"No  one  In  the  Conpress  who  advocates  sus- 
pension of  the  credit  has  denied  that  the 
credit  must  still  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  machinery  and  equipment  already  on 
order.  This  would  remove  a  large  amount 
of  current  and  future  expenditures  from  the 
scope  of  suspension  and  thereby  reduce  Its 
current  economic  and  revenue  effect.  Fur- 
thermore, credit  would  also  have  to  be 
allowed  on  equipment  ordered  during  the 
tuspension  period,  but  scheduled  to  be 
installed  after  the  suspension  was  to  be 
lilted.  This  would  also  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  suspension  as  a  device  to  dampen 
capital  investment." 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
AT.'VOALLAH  M,  YAZDI 

Mr,  'W'YATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  private  bill  on  behalX 
of  Dr.  Ataoallah  M.  Yazdl.  A  citizen 
of  Iran  and  a  graduate  of  medical  school 
in  Shlraz.  Iran.  Dr.  Tazdl  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1959  on  the  exchange 
visitor  program  to  obtain  a  residency  in 
obstetrics  and  gjmecology.  He  served  a 
rotating  internship  at  De  Paul  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  between  July  1,  1959  and 
June  30,  1960,  and  as  first  year  resident 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  same 
hospital  between  July  1.  1960,  and  June 
30,  1961.  Dr.  Yazdl  also  served  2  years 
as  an  assistant  resident  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  and  1  year  as  chief  resident 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  St.  Louis 
City  Hospital  between  July  1,  1962,  and 
June  30,  1964.  This  latter  date  marked 
the  completion  of  the  formal  training 
necessary  to  enter  private  practice  ai  a 
licensed  physician. 

However,  Dr.  Yazdl  has  been  unable 
to  use  his  specialized  skills  and  training 
to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  past  2  years 
because  Missouri,  like  many  of  our  States, 
requires  that  a  person  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  before  he  can  be  issued  a 
certificate  to  practice  medicine  in  tne 
State  or  take  the  examination  which  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  Issuance  of  a  med- 
ical certificate.  Dr.  Yazdl  has  been  atle 
to  perform  minor  surgery,  general  medi- 
cine, and  some  uncomplicated  deliveries 
under  supervision  of  the  private  phy- 
sician. He  has  been  unable  to  do  any 
major  surgery  or  obstetrics  which  he  is 
trained  and  qualified  to  do,  and  fears 
that  he  Is  losing  his  skill. 

Dr.  Yazdl  received  his  permanent  visa 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  But  under  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  he  will  be  unable  to  make  ap- 
plication for  U.S.  citizenship  for  at  least 
3  years.  This  means  that  Dr.  Yazdi's 
full  skills  will  be  lost  to  his  community 
and  State  for  at  least  this  period  of  time 
unless  some  action  is  taken  by  Congress. 
The  matter  is  not  simply  a  State  con- 
cern because  the  problem  is  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  Federal  and 
State  laws.  The  time  which  Dr.  Yazdl 
has  spent  here  in  this  country,  which 
ordinarily  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  citizenship,  so  far  has  not  counted 
for  naturalization  purposes  because  he 
has  been  under  the  exchange  visitor  pro- 
gram. While  I  share,  and  have  in  the 
past  taken  the  fioor  to  express,  the  con- 
cern of  my  colleagues  who  may  feel  that 
to  accept  for  U.S.  citizenship  the  skilled 
professional  people  of  other  nations  after 
they  have  been  trained  and  could  aid  In 
the  further  development  of  their  coun- 
tries. Is  to  violate  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  exchange  visitor  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  circumstances  in  Dr.  Yaz- 
di's case  have  changed  considerably  since 
his  entry  Into  this  country  as  an  ex- 
change student,  and  warrant  our  grant- 
ing an  exception  to  a  basic  policy  whose 
soundness  I  do  not  question. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  rem- 
edies the  situation  I  have  described  by 
declaring  that  for  the  punpose  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Dr. 
Ataoallah  M.  Yazdl  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  319  of  the  act  as 
they  relate  to  permanent  residence. 


WOOL  IMPORT  POLICY 
QUESTIONED 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
29  I  delivered  a  report  on  U.S.  cotton 
textile  trade  policy.  That  report  also 
dealt  tangentially  with  two  incidents  re- 
vealing U.S.  trade  "policy"  as  applied  to 
wool.  The  first  incident,  a  wool  mission 
to  Japan  in  1965.  was  undertaken  to  re- 
quest the  Japanese  to  restrain  their  wool 
exports  without  there  first  having  been 
an  official  determination  based  on  the 
facts  that  such  negotiated  restraint  was 
in  the  national  Interest.  The  second  in- 
volved the  voluntary  restraint  of  Japa- 
nese exports  of  vrool  suits,  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  made  by  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  without  authority.  Mr. 
Richard  Lawrence,  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  called  at- 
tention to  this  aspect  of  my  report  in 
his  initiated  column  on  world  trade  on 
August  31,  1966.  Mr.  Lawrence  discussed 
these  incidents  with  his  usual  intelligence 
and  perspective  arid  I  insert  his  column 
in  the  Record  bnmediately  following, 
with  unanimous  oonsent : 
Curtis  "White  PaFer'  on  Cotton   Textiles 

Also  Comments   Provocatively  on   Wool 

Textile  Area 

Washington — THe  extraordinary  Curtis 
"white  paper"  tlUs  week — some  perhaps 
might  consider  It  a  "black"  or  "grey"  paper — 
on  the  Administrations  conduct  of  the  In- 
ternational Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  also 
offers  some  provocative  comments  on  the 
wool  textiles  sector. 

It  focuses  some  needed  light  on  a  secret- 
type  "wool  mission"  to  Japan  last  year  and 
In  parllcular  the  remarks  of  one  mission 
member  during  the  Tokyo  talks. 

Congressman  Cjjrtis'  report  also  bares 
something  else,  perhaps  more  Intriguing — a 
"deal"  by  which  tOe  Japanese  will  limit  ex- 
ports of  wool  suits  here  to  170,000  a  year. 

NEVER    ANNOUNCED 

The  deal,  which  Has  never  ijeen  announced, 
has  an  oriental  touch  of  the  Inscrutable.  Mr. 
Curtis  put  it  this  -way:  "Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  that  the  Japanese  did  not  receive 
a  quid  pro  quo  in  riturn  for  their  cooperation 
on  wool  suits." 

CONSUMER    HIT 

Mr.  Curtis,  expert  prot>er  he  is.  says  he 
does  not  know  exictly  what  persuaded  the 
Japanese  to  hold  buck  on  the  suits.  He  has 
some  ideas,  however — like  new  landing  rights 
for  Japanese  airplanes  at  New  York. 

The  arrangement,  he  says,  was  concluded 
between  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  Japanese 
Ambassador  TekeHchi,  on  the  pleadings  of 
President  Jacob  jotofsky  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  Union.  The  union 
reportedly  is  afraid  U.S  wool  suit  manufac- 
turers will  set  up  plants  In  Japan. 

Evidently,  high-level  private  deals  on  wool 
suits  is  not  new.  The  first  one  was  initiated 
five  years  ago  whan  Arthur  Goldberg  sat  in 
the  labor  secretary^  chair.  Mr.  Curtis  advises. 

The  St.  Louts  Congressman  notes  that 
these  agreements  not  only  restrict  Japan's 
possibility  to  exp«rt  but  puts  a  clamp  on 
the  ability  of  the  U  S.  consumer — that's 
you  and  me — to  fcuy. 


"The  point  is."  he  states,  "both  deals  were 
made  without  authority.  No  U.  S.  ofHcial  has 
the  right  to  make  such  a  bargain  affecting 
U.  S.  trade." 

The  story  of  the  1965  "wool  mission"  to 
Japan  was  c'lfflcult  for  Mr.  Curtis  to  extract, 
from  the  State  Department,  but  with  per- 
severance he  won. 

The  secret  mission,  reported  first  in  this 
newspaper,  was  another  try  in  vain  to  lure 
Japan  into  an  agreement  on  wool  textile 
trade,  probably  one  rather  similar  to  thp 
cotton  textile  arrangement.  The  Intent,  of 
course,  was  to  restrain  imports. 

The  mission  was  led  by  a  private  citizen 
Warren  Christopher  of  San  Francisco,  wh  > 
for  its  purpose  was  named  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  team 
included  six  government  men  and  five  indus- 
try representatives. 

TERMED    shocking 

Mr.  CuR'ns  calls  some  of  the  lndusi:y 
member  remarks  "shocking."  He  quotes  the 
executive  committee  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturer^ 
as  telling  the  Japanese,  "if  we  fall  here  ;  ■ 
develop  a  solution  with  your  cooperation  ,i 
solution  will  be  developed  without  it.  Tli- 
U.  S.  Congress  cannot  fall  to  respond  to  li.e 
political  pressures  mounting  from  textile  auci 
apparel  workers  and  committees,  the  manu- 
facturers and  wool  producers.  Should  v.p 
be  forced  to  go  home  and  report  failure  o! 
this  mission,  the  consequence  would  be 
tragic." 

One  Japanese  industrialist  was  said  to 
have  replied  in  "rude  fashion.  There  were 
reports  that  he  had  raised  the  issue  of  the 
Viet   Nam  War. 

But  Congressman  Curtis  wants  to  know 
what  right  had  tlie  Industry  man  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  Congress,  and  where  is  the  greit 
Congressional  support  for  wool  import  con- 
trols." 

He  quotes  a  letter  he  received  last  Pall  fron- 
then  Undersecretary  of  State  Thomas  Man;. 
saying  "there  has  been  no  policy  decision 
to   push   for   a   wool   textile   agreement   like 
that  for  cotton  textiles. 

"Why,"  Mr.  Curtis  asks  in  the  name  of  rea- 
son, "was  the  wool  mission  permitted  t<> 
Jeopardize  Japan-U.S.  relations  irrespon- 
sibly and  unnecessarily?" 


UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE.^N 
OTHER-THAN-TARIFF  BARRIERS 
TO  TRADE 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a<k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kt  ;.- 
nedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  no-.v  iu 
progress  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT— a; 
Geneva  has  been  called  the  "crossioad.s 
of  commercial  policy."  It  has  won  this 
name  partly  because  at  the  Kennedy 
round  some  new  methodological  ap- 
proaches to  negotiations  on  tariffs  have 
been  initiated :  principally  the  fixed  per- 
centage, "linear"  or  "across-the-board" 
tariff  cut  idea.  But  more  importantl.v 
the  Kennedy  round  has  been  the  focus  of 
more  substantive  innovations:  negotia- 
tions on  agricultural  on  equal  terms  witii 
industrial  products;  the  concern — if  not 
action — for  the  trade  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping    countries;     and     the     active 


negotiation  on  other-than-tariff  barriers 
to  trade. 

Nontariff  trade  barriers,  often  more 
effective  than  tariff  b€irriers,  are  shared 
by  all  major  nations,  and  a  recent  article 
in  the  periodic  publication  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines.  Common  Grx>und,  out- 
lines these  barriers  well.  Titled  "Non- 
Tariff  Barriers  to  GAIT  Agreement," 
the  article  appeared  in  the  August  1966 
number  of  this  publication.  The  article 
points  out  several  aspects  of  the  non- 
tariff  barrier  problem  that  I  would  like 
to  emphasize:  first,  it  makes  clear  that 
for  the  most  part  U.S.  nontariff  barriers 
are  expres.'^ed  in  laws  and  regulations 
that  are  completely  public,  whereas 
"European  nontariff  barriers  are  estab- 
lished through  executive  measures,  and 
so,  unlike  American  acts  of  Congress,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  know  in  advance 
what  the  cost  will  be."  Further,  the 
article  calls  attention  to  a  numtK?r  of 
European  and  Japanese  Import  quotas 
which  are  not  commonly  known  to  exist. 

With  unanimous  consent  the  article 
referred  to  above  follows  immediately: 

Non-Tariff  Barriees  to  Gatt  Agreement 
During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Common  Market  Commissioner  for 
External  Affairs  Jean  Rey  voiced  the  opinion 
that  "given  good  will  and  hard  work"  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  for  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  will  be  con- 
cluded successfully  by  February  next  year. 
Tills  would  be  well  within  the  Julv.  1967 
dc-idllne  imposed  on  the  Kennedy  Round  by 
America's  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act.  which 
expires  at  that  time.  Mr.  Key's  optimism 
w:is  based  on  the  accord  within  the  Common 
Market,  which  sliould  enable  the  six  key 
countries  to  arrive  at  a  full  Kennedy  Round 
negotiating  mandate   by   mid-summer. 

-Mnong  the  areas  in  which  much  good  will 
and  hard  work  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
Revs  schedule  is  that  of  the  non-tariff  ob- 
stacles which  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  trnited  States  have  erected,  with  the 
effect  of  protecting  national  industries. 
Non-tariff  obstacles  to  trade  are  older  tiian 
tariff  obstacles,"  wrote  an  observer  in  Opera 
Mundi-Europe  (a  publication  of  the  Time 
Publishing  Co  Ltd  ,  London)  in  a  scries  of 
two  articles  outlining  the  major  obstacles 
that  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Non-t«rlff  barriers  "are  a.s  old  as  interna- 
tional trade  Itself.  Tliey  may,  in  fact,  be 
the  last  ditch  of  protectionism  wherever  a 
country  or  group  of  countries  wishes  to  pro- 
tect a  product  or  maintain  a  particular  posi- 
tion against  foreign  competition  .  .  .  non- 
tariff  obstacles  are  most  often  used  as  a 
roundabout  means  of  protecting  a  home  in- 
dustry when  customs  duties  no  longer  pro- 
tect It  sufficiently.  (Some  countries,  like 
the  United  States,  rely  on  laws,  regulations 
and  codes,  which  they  interpret  or  extend  In 
case  of  need.  Other  countries,  in  Europe, 
do  without  actual  laws  but  manage  to  keep 
some  surprises  up  their  sleeves  "|  TTie 
Opera  Mundi-Europe  series,  which  was  re- 
printed in  full  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  provides  the  following  ex- 
cellent run-down  of  some  of  the  major  issues 
which  may  command  the  spotlight  In  Geneva 
m  tlie  coming  months. 

AMERICAN    barriers 

In  most  cases,  Great  Britain  has  joined  Uie 
5i;.x  Common  Market  countries  in  their  com- 
plaints against  American  non-tariff  practices. 

Customs  classifications  and  nomenclature: 
Iri  1950  many  of  the  industrial  countries 
adopted  the  Brussels  Convention,  wliich  m- 
[■Uides  a  definition  of  customs  values  and 
Iriys  down  a  uniform  method  of  assessment 
aud  principles  to  be  applied,  based  on  a 
fVmdard  nomenclature  with  a  limited  num- 


ber of  Items.  The  United  States  did  not  par- 
ticipate and  retains  tariffs  which  are  deemed 
complicated,  as  well  as  widely  varying  rates 
of  duty.  The  European  exporter  finds  him- 
self in  doubt  about  how  much  he  will  have 
t<>  pay — a  doubt  which  is  heightened  by 
changes  of  classification  on  a  seemingly 
arbitrary  basis. 

Assessing  customs  values:  In  general, 
members  of  the  Brussels  Convention  adopt 
cost.  Insurance  and  freight  prices  (CIF)  for 
contracts  of  sale.  Under  the  American  sys- 
tem, goods  are  divided  Into  three  groups, 
each  with  a  different  basis  of  customs  as- 
sessment: 

Group  I:  For  a  majority  of  Items,  the  cus- 
toms value   is  based  on   the  F.OB,   price. 

Group  II:  For  some  500  products  or  prod- 
uct categories,  established  on  a  list  Issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  1958.  the  cus- 
toms value  is  the  same  as  the  value  in  the 
home  market  of  the  exporting  country  (do- 
mestic consumption  price),  if  this  price  is 
higher  than  the  FOB    price. 

Group  III:  For  organic  chemical  products 
as  well  as  some  others  ( notably  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  clams  in  tins,  knitted  woolen 
gloves  and  mittens  whose  value  does  not  ex- 
ceed SI. 75  per  dozen  pairs)  tlie  valuation  Is 
based  on  the  American  selling  price  (ASP)  — 
that  is,  the  wholesale  price  in  America  of  the 
competing  U.S.  product.  Including  all  ex- 
penses and  profits  of  sale. 

It  was  this  latter  group  and  the  ASP  stand- 
ard of  valuation  that  Commissioner  Rey 
cited  a,";  being  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling 
blocks  for  ultimate  accord  in  Geneva.  Mr. 
Rey  said  that  ASP  poses  "great  problems" 
for  European  covintries.  and  termed  it  obso- 
lete and  'an  unjust  obstacle  that  will  dam- 
age negotiations"  He  also  expressed  con- 
cern abt'iu  whether  the  practice  can  be  re- 
voked, since  this  would  require  Congres- 
sional approval.  The  Europeans  claim  that 
the  ASP  basis  amounts  to  raising  the  im- 
port price  by  anytliing  from  once  to  three 
time.s  the  basic  figure,  and  thus  the  customs 
duty  according  to  American  tariff  practices. 
In  the  case  of  dyes,  for  instance,  the  .Ameri- 
can customs  assessment  depends  on  the 
"standard  of  strength'"  which.  In  turn,  is 
based  on  the  position  before  July.  1914.  The 
effective  rate  of  customs  duties  for  synthetic 
dyes  is  thus  double,  or  even  triple,  the  duty 
appearing  In  the  American  tariff.  Great 
Britain,  a  prime  exporter  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts, maintains  that  this  system  was  devised 
decades  ago  to  protect  a  young  chemical  In- 
dustry and  that  It  is  no  longer  realistic. 

Antidumping  legislation:  Common  Market 
leaders  hope  to  create  a  common  procedure 
for  antidumping  measures,  although  the 
subject  is  fraught  with  problems  because  of 
the  varied  nature  of  practices  in  force,  es- 
pecially those  applied  before  the  existence  of 
dumping  was  recognized  The  US  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  of  1921  enables  the  .'Adminis- 
tration to  initiate  antidumping  charges  on 
the  goods  in  question,  calculated  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  original  price  and  the 
import  price  Assessment  of  customs  value 
can  be  suspended  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  soon  as  it  suspects  a  case  of  dump- 
ing, even  when  no  proof  of  damage  has  been 
submitted.  Compensating  duties  can  also 
be  charged  even  when  the  American  indus- 
try has  suffered  no  harm,  and  investigations 
can  be  initiated  even  without  a  request  from 
interested  parties.  If  a  complaint  is  pre- 
sented, even  If  unsubstantiated,  the  investi- 
gation procedure  is  automatically  initiated 
The  investigation  into  price  differences  and 
the  evaluation  of  injury  do  not  take  place 
simultaneously,  which  prolongs  the  entire 
procedure.  (As  reported  in  the  publication 
Common  Market,  'during  the  period  from 
January  1955  to  April  1965.  an  antidumping 
investigation  was  instituted  in  110  cases,  of 
which  only  45  cases  showed  a  significant  price 
difference,  and  injury  was  found  to  exist 
in  only  nine  cases") 


~Buy  American"  Act:  The  main  European 
complaints  are  against  the  Federal  Act  of 
1933  which  authorizes  the  govemment  to  give 
an  American  firm  preference  over  a  foreign 
one.  even  If  It  costs  from  6%  to  12 ''c 
more  (according  to  the  rate  of  unemployment 
in  the  area  concerned)  on  the  condition  that 
the  value  of  American  materials  used  In  the 
work  Is  not  less  than  50  "ri  of  the  total  cost. 
Originally  this  preference  was  applied  only 
to  goods  intended  for  use  within  the  United 
States,  but  under  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion the  Defense  Department  extended  it  to 
purchases  of  goods  for  use  abroad.  Since 
July.  1962  the  margin  of  preference  has  been 
50';  whether  goods  are  used  at  home  or 
abroad.  As  a  result,  Britain  has  given  up 
quoting  for  contracts  for  $35-inlllion  or  more, 
of  which  there  have  been  30  m  the  heavy 
electrical  equipment  alone.  In  addition  to 
i-ational  legislation,  the  "Buy  American"  pic- 
ture is  further  compUcated  by  local  laws 
existing  in  various  states. 

Administrative  and  technical  regulations: 
Complaints  also  have  been  raised  at  Geneva 
ibout  such  practices  as  the  code  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mech.-uiical  Engineers 
(ASME'.  fome  states  and  local  authorities 
require  boilers  and  containers  for  liquid  gas 
under  pressure  to  comply  with  tliis  code; 
others  stipulate  that  the  inspector  responsi- 
ble for  checking  them  be  a  state  employee 
affiliated  with  the  ASME.  which  in  effect 
denies  approval  to  such  products  manufac- 
tured outside  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. AddltlonaUy,  high  pressure  gas  cylin- 
ders Intended  for  America  must  conform  to 
specifications  prescribed  for  tinsoldered  gas 
cylinders  by  the  Interstate  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Since  inspection  and  trials  must  take 
place  lu  the  United  Slates,  this  provision  ex- 
cludes such  foreign  goods  from  entering  the 
country.  Finally.  American  legislation  pro- 
hibits any  foreign  built  dredger  from  dredg- 
ing in  America  unless  it  Is  registered  to  the 
U.S.  However,  foreign-built  sliips  are  only 
rfgistered  if  they  are  intended  exclusively  lor 
"trading  with  foreign  countries."  In  other 
words,  foreign-built  dredgers  cannot  be  reg- 
istered In  the  United  Slates  and  dredge  there. 
EL  they  can  not  be  sold  there. 

tt-ROPEAN    BARRIERS 

While  the  situation  in  Europe  is  not  as 
clear-cut,  since  it  varies  by  country  and  is 
often  not  based  on  specific  legislation,  there 
Tire  equivalent  obstacles  and  the  American 
list  of  ccmplalnts  parallels  the  Euroi>ean  one. 

Quota  restrictions:  With  the  Continent 
rapidly  turning  into  a  huge,  international 
marketplace,  the  quota  restrictions  set  by 
individual  countries  are  almas':  an  anomaly. 
France's  quota  restrictions  include  oil.  radio, 
telegraph  and  telephone  sets,  paper  and 
cardboard,  electnc  lights,  tubes,  valve-', 
watches  and  clock  movements,  and  ships. 
Italy  restricts  the  Import  of  sulphur,  cork, 
citric  acid,  cars;  Germany,  textiles,  ceramics, 
porcelain,  casein;  Britain,  coal,  Jute,  clothing. 
watches,  aircraft  and  foreign  products  simi- 
lar to  those  produced  by  Commonwealth 
countries  falling  under  "Imperl.il  Prefer- 
ence" In  many  ca.":es  quotas  are  accom- 
panied by  import  licenses  Japan  requires 
licenses  for  154  manufactured  products.  Ger- 
many for  64  The  restrictions  on  coal  are 
especially  severe  Belgium  has  a  strict  quota 
system,  with  Import  licenses  required  for 
non-Community  coal  France,  which  im- 
ported large  amounts  of  American  coal  at  a 
time  of  crisis,  now  limits  such  imports  by  the 
device  of  giving  its  Association  Technique  de 
rimport«tlon  Charbonniere  a  trading  monop- 
oly. Germany  has  a  quota  for  duty-free 
non-Community  coal  imports  of  six  million 
metric  tons,  of  which  five  million  are  allotted 
to  the  United  States;  Imports  above  that 
figtire  are  charged  at  *5  00  per  metric  ton. 
Britain  forbids  imports  of  any  American  coal. 

Administrative  practices  and  trading  poli- 
cies: European  assessment  of  customs  values 
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atiU  varlea  to  some  extent  per  country,  al- 
tbougb  there  haa  been  great  pressoire  for 
barmonlzatlon.  European  non-tariff  barriers 
aire  established  through  executive  measures 
and  so,  unlike  American  acts  of  Congress,  it 
Is  not  always  possible  to  know  In  advance 
what  the  cost  will  be.  Few  European  coun- 
tries  have  real  an tl -dumping  legislation,  but 
sometimes  use  arbitrary  methods  of  protec- 
tion. In  1964,  Germany  suddenly  com- 
plained that  Kaiser  was  selling  Its  aluminum 
at  dumping  prices  and  after  a  few  weeks  of 
talks  Kaiser  was  forced  to  raise  Its  price. 
And  while  there  is  no  "Buy  French,"  "Buy 
British,"  or  "Buy  European"  Act,  most  Euro- 
pean countries  do  not  allow  open  bids  for 
government  contracts  and  luually  arrange 
to  give  preference  to  their  own  Industrie.!. 
For  Instance,  a  spokesman  of  Electricity  di 
France  has  stated  that  a  hydro-electric  plant 
should  be  bought  In  France  unless  It  Is  not 
available  there.  There  are  similar  prefe.-- 
ences  in  railroads  and  other  nationalized  iti- 
dustrtee.  Although  few  American  firms  try 
to  sell  to  European  governments,  similar  sit- 
uations exist  in  Germany  and  Britain.  The 
United  States  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)  to  determine  the 
percent  of  equipment  purchased  abroad  l>y 
the  government  of  each  member  country. 
According  to  an  American  ofllcial,  "If  we  hed 
received  replies  to  our  questionnaire,  ve 
should  have  proved  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment buys  more  abroad  than  foreign  %or- 
emmenta  buy  in  the  United  States." 

Secrecy:  One  of  the  strongest  American 
complaints  is  against  the  secrecy  that  sur- 
rounds many  European  contracts.  A  pro- 
posal has  been  submitted  at  Geneva  to  make 
it  obligatory  to  publish  all  regulations  and 
practices  governing  procurement  procedures, 
and  criteria  governing  the  eligibility  of  sup- 
pliers. According  t-)  the  proposal,  the  list  of 
firms  Invited  to  bid  should  be  open  to  any 
foreign  supplier  on  terms  and  conditions 
equal  to  those  applicable  to  domestic  sup- 
pliers. 

Varying  indirect  taxes:  Such  taxes  are  rare 
In  America  but  fairly  common  in  Europe.  In 
particular,  the  "added-value  tax"  (AVT)  and 
turnover  taxes  present  problems.  Such  taxes 
Sire  about  10%  in  Germany  and  25%  in 
France  and  Italy.  When  a  French  business 
exports.  It  recovers  AVT;  when  it  lmi>orts, 
AVT  is  calculated  on  the  CIF  price  plus  cus- 
toms duty.  For  Instance,  if  the  duty  Is  20% 
on  an  article  costing  100  francs,  the  AVT  of 
25%  will  be  applied  to  100  francs  plus  20 
francs.  Abolition  of  AVT  is  ail-but  impos- 
sible, since  the  tax  is  part  of  each  country's 
internal  fiscal  system.  And  harmonization 
may  prove  to  be  a  mixed  blessing,  should  the 
level  be  fljced  at  the  French  basis  rather  than 
the  German.  The  lack  of  harmonization  of 
automobile  road-use  taxes  is  another  pKilnt 
at  Issue.  In  four  countries  (Austria,  Bel- 
glum,  France  and  Italy)  this  tax  is  calculated 
on  cylinder  capacity  or  fiscal  horsepower,  in- 
stead of  the  cost  or  price  of  the  vehicle. 
Moat  European  cars  do  not  exceed  2500  cc 
or  10  fiscal  horsepower,  while  (aside  from 
compacts)  American  cars  exceed  both  these 
figures.  7%e  results  are  that  a  220  SE  Mer- 
cedes which  oosta  48.000  francs  in  Prance, 
pays  tax  of  160  francs  (t30)  a  year,  while  a 
Chevrolet  Chevy  II  200-400,  which  costs  only 
half  the  price,  pays  1,000  francs  ($200)  a 
year. 

Health  regulations  and  technical  stand- 
crds:  France's  tight  control  over  the  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  beverages  (as  a  step  to- 
wards curbing  alcoholism)  is  a  problon  to 
the  American  Bourbon  Industry  which  claims 
that  it  Is  In  effect  barred  from  selling  Bour- 
bon in  France  if  it  cannot  advertise  the 
product.  Other  health  measures  are  equally 
restrlctlvs.  Germany  forbids  the  import  of 
lard  which  bears  the  slightest  trace  of  antl- 
oxldent.  and  requires  all  froeen  ■proAMcX*  to 
be    thawed    and    re- inspected    t>efare    sale; 


Britain  stipulates  that  every  hog  Imported 
be  certified  that  It  liesn't  been  in  a  country 
where  there  has  be«i  a  single  hog  cholera 
case  within  a  speclflSd  period.  Citrus  fruits 
which  have  been  chtmlcally  colored  or  pre- 
served with  dlphenyl  may  not  be  Imported 
into  Prance  (unless  the  method  of  preserving 
is  shown  on  the  packages ! ;  chickens  which 
have  been  fed  on  such  chemical  substances 
as  hormones  and  antimony  are  also  pro- 
hibited. In  the  area  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, the  French  ha»e  a  complicated  regula- 
tion concerning  air  separation  In  the  con- 
struction of  petrol  pumps:  the  formalities 
and  delays  Involved  hi  obtaining  approval  on 
foreign-made  pumps  amounts  to  prohibiting 
their  importation.  Similarly,  the  regulations 
of  the  German  Technical  Control  Association 
for  the  approval  of  such  measuring  apparatus 
as  electronic  compitters,  as  well  as  electric 
switches,  motors,  ligjitlng  eqvUpment.  earth 
terminals  and  circuit  breakers,  are  complex 
enough  to  virtually  prohibit  tlie  Imptrt  of 
these  Items. 

PEIVATK  U.S.  STUDY  Ot  FOREIGN  PHOCUREMENT 

Last  year,  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Cra- 
vath,  Swaine  and  Hoore  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive report  on  "worldwide  procurement 
policies  which  lndl«ated  tliat  other  major 
trading  nations  are  tnore  protectiv-e  of  their 
own  Industries  than  the  United  Slates,  de- 
spite Its  "Buy  American"  legislation.  It  sug- 
gests that  foreign  governments,  In  exercising 
Administrative  discretion,  give  the  U.S.  or 
other  foregn  bidders  little  chance  of  winning 
government  contr.icts.  Japan,  for  Instance. 
was  cited  lor  stnrtbig  what  amounts  to  a 
"Buy  Japan"  campaign  in  196:5.  Prance  was 
found  to  favor  domestic  bidders  even  If  the 
foreign  bid  is  20%  lolver.  An  Austrian  decree 
calls  for  the  use  of  Austrian  products  and 
enterprises  "Insofar  as  possible  ".  Britain 
views  big  contracts  in  terms  of  balance  of 
payments  factors  and  Canada's  provinces 
specifically  direct  ttat  local  contractors  be 
given  preference. 

Unfortunately  for  all  major  trading  na- 
tions, non-tariff  barriers  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  retaliating  against  what  are  deemed 
unfair  practices  by  others,  while  protecting 
home  Industries.  Semoving  them  Is  there- 
fore a  slow  and  laliorlous  process  in  which 
much  give  and  taHe  is  required.  Toward 
this  end.  the  State  Department  announced 
In  May  that  it  had  achieved  some  success  In 
persuading  other  gavernmente  to  ease  their 
quota  restrictions  for  a  number  of  sectors. 
Easier  access  for  a  tarlety  of  farm  products 
has  been  won  in  West  Germany,  France.  Den- 
mark. Norway.  Finland,  Japan.  New  Zealand 
and  Chile.  In  the  Industrial  sector,  Japan, 
Spain,  Finland  and  Denmark  were  signaled 
out  for  freeing  quantitative  import  curbs. 
Spain  has  llberallaed  over  100  lt.ems  and 
enlarged  quotas  on  many  others.  Japan  has 
ended  Import  restrictions  on  cars  and  imi- 
tation Jewelry  and  Penmark  removed  its  re- 
maining curbs  on  such  industrial  goods  as 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  gas  meters 
and  meter  parts,  Finland  liberalized  Its  im- 
port regime  regardleg  heating  units,  various 
electrical  apparatus  and  some  Iron  and  steel 
products.  The  Stote  Department  noted, 
however,  that  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
Eu:hleved  in  the  ares  of  coal. 

GOVERNMENT     EASINd    "BUT     AMERICAN"     PRAC- 

The  vs.  Governnient  has  been  partly  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  Its  "Buy  American"  pro- 
curement policies  Vlthln  what  It  considers 
reasonable  bounds.  Last  summer  Congress 
approved  an  Administrative  amendment  to 
the  Omnibus  Housing  Bill,  undoing  the  con- 
troversial provision  voted  in  1964  which 
barred  foreign  firms  from  supplying  goods  or 
materials  to  the  nation's  multl-mllllon  dollar 
mass  transit  progratn.  The  Administration. 
as  well  as  foreign  goverrunents.  considered 
the  exclusive  provision  as  going  far  beyond 


the  call  of  assuring  domestic  companies  an 
adequate  share  of  procurement  business. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has 
indicated  that  his  agency  might  relax  Us 
"Buy  American"  preference,  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  other  governments  that  Americ:* 
is  Interested  In  making  defense  buying  more 
of  a  two-way  street.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  reported  to  be  buying  more  Japanese 
military  goods  and  to  be  dickering  with  Brit, 
ain  for  the  purchase  of  several  ships. 

The  Administration  also  strongly  opposed 
a  new  "Buy  American"  proposal  which  was 
incorporated  .by  the  Senate  Into  the  $4ir:- 
milllon  supplemental  foreign  aid  bill.  Tht 
special  provision  required  that  Iron  and  stpc: 
products  bought  with  U.S.  foreign  aid  fund 
for  Viet  Nam  contain  at  least  90'  r  American 
components.  It  further  required  that  prices 
paid  for  Iron  and  steel  products  be  within 
IC:  of  the  lowest  free-market  products.  For- 
eign aid  officials  felt  that  the  W^'  strlctu:. 
would  hurt,  rather  than  help,  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry exports.  They  also  considered  th.  ; 
the  proposal  would  establish  special  procure- 
ment standards  for  one  country  and  one 
commodity  which  could  lead  to  a  maze  oi 
unworkable  restrictions. 

And  in  April  of  tliis  year,  the  Admlnistr..- 
tlon — for  the  third  time  in  four  years — ;.  - 
lowed  the  use  of  foreign-built  vessels  in  ct'  - 
mestlc  commerce.  As  has  been  noted,  this 
100';  built-in-America  requirement  for  ves- 
sels in  domestic  trades  Is  a  particularly  sore 
point  at  the  Geneva  negotiations.  The  late;  • 
waiver  went  to  Skimmer  Oilfield  Suppnr: 
Inc.,  and  gave  permission  for  the  company  t  < 
operate  two  surface  effect  machines  in  Cook 
Inlet,  Alaska,  to  supply  oil  drilling  platform.^ 
there.  As  yet,  such  air-cushion  craft  (whii  li 
are  classified  here  as  shljjs)  have  not  been 
manufactured  commercially  in  America  and 
Skimmer  obtained  the  craft  from  England 
The  permission  was  based  on  authority  vested 
In  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  allow  foreign - 
built  vessels  to  be  used  In  domestic  trade 
temporarily,  when  it  was  found  to  be  "In  the 
interest  of  national  defense." 

STATE   "but    AMERICAN"  PRACTICES 

Obviously,  the  Government  has  little  or  n" 
control  over  the  "Buy  American"  practkei 
which  are  In  effect  In  many  states.  Three 
big  states — California,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania — have  "Buy  American"  laws  •.: 
tUeir  own,  and  about  15  others  reportedly 
sponsor  procurement  practices  favoring  do- 
mestic over  foreign  bidders.  In  Callfomi.T 
foreign  goods  may  not  be  purchased  for  pub- 
lic works  or  public  use,  unless  such  Iteir.s 
are  not  generally  available.  While  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts  do  not  restrict  for- 
eign purchases  to  this  extent,  they  direct  tli.it 
preference  be  given  to  state  or  U.S.-baf,ed 
suppliers.  Practices  in  other  states  vary  con- 
siderably. In  Arizona,  state  contractors  ;ire 
awarded  contracts  even  though  their  bids 
may  be  five  percent  more  than  foreign  com- 
petition. Colorado  applies  the  same  fornml.i 
and  extends  It  to  bids  from  other  U.S.  stales 
as  well.  The  time  allowed  for  bids  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  is  usually  too  short  lir 
foreign  bidders  to  enter  competition.  In 
Delaware,  a  law  requires  that  state  reslden's 
be  given  prelerence  in  public  worlcr  awards 
and  that  bidders  be  state-licenses  contrac- 
tors. Florida  will  only  consider  domesti.- 
materials  for  state  and  municipal  contract 
bids;  New  Jersey  forbids  foreign  goods  for 
public  works:  New  Mexico  allows  only  domes- 
tic Iron  and  steel  In  state  projects.  Tiie 
Minnesota  Highway  Department  will  only  use 
domestic  construction  materials.  In  New. 
York,  the  Standards  and  Purchases  Dlvi.sion 
rejects  all  foreign  bids,  while  the  Ptiblic 
Works  Department  favors  domestic  bidder.'^ 
unless  the  foreign  tender  Is  distinctly  super- 
ior. Other  states  exercising  policies  to  dis- 
favor foreign  bidders  include  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Michigan.  New  Hampshire,  Washlngt.n 
Wyoming.  Rhode  Island  and  the  two  Dakotus 


Puerto  Rico  and  18  states  including  Colorado. 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  have  regulations  con- 
cerning the  labeling  of  Imported  meats  ac- 
cording to  country  of  origin. 

THE    SHIFTING    WINDS 

The  past  years,  however,  have  seen  some 
hoeralizlng  of  practices  and  attitudes  within 
riic  states.  The  Texas  Supreme  Court  de- 
rl.ired  the  state  Highway  Departments  "Buy 
.\mencan'  practices  null  and  void  last  fall. 
.\nd  the  Ohio  and  Colorado  Legislatures  have 
refused  continuously  proposals  to  outlaw  the 
use  of  foreign  materials.  In  November  last 
VAir,  Western  metal  importers,  dried  frvilt 
exporters,  and  a  state  water  facilities  ad- 
ministrator urged  the  repeal  of  Callfornlas 
30-year-old  "Buy  American"  law.  Among 
the  arguments  presented  to  the  State 
.^s.sembly's  Ways  and  Means  Interim  Sub- 
c  minittee  on  Suite  Purchasing  were  that 
;hc  law  "is  an  obsolete  depres.sion  mea.sure 
that  places  a  heavy  burden  on  California  tax- 
payers and  limits  foreign  trade  " 

A  precedent  may  have  been  set  in  March 
;!i;s  year,  when  u  special  three-Judge  district 
court  in  Tennessee  unanimously  ruled  that 
a  Tennessee  "Buy  American"  law  (authoriz- 
ing state  tax-supported  institutions  to  re- 
ject foreign  bids)  and  two  import  labeling 
and  licensing  statutes  to  be  uncontitutlonal. 
rne  labeling  and  licensing  rulings  which 
concern  meat  packaging  are  expected  to  be 
of  influence  In  similar  suits  now  pending  in 
Iowa  and  Oregon.  The  Tennessee  court 
found  the  "Buy  American"  code  to  be  equally 
in  violation  of  the  "commerce  clause"  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  "equal  protection" 
clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, 

Changing  America's  trade  policies  so  that 
they  are  reasonable  for  U.S.  industry  and.  at 
the  same  time,  fair  to  the  trading  countries 
of  the  world  will  be  a  long  and  slow  process. 
So  will  the  categorizing  of  all  European  non- 
tarifr  barriers,  and  the  formulating  of  com- 
mon, workable  policies.  But  it  Is  apparent 
that  the  will  to  do  exists  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  As  Opera  Mundi-Europe  stated 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  series:  "The  Geneva 
negotiations  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
countries  involved  to  confront  each  other, 
and  if  the  Common  Market  Commission 
makes  a  beginning  by  harmonizing  regula- 
tions inside  the  Community,  and  if  the 
Unlt.ed  States  for  their  part  ease  their  jegis- 
lation,  the  first  big  steps  will  have  been 
taken." 


MR  PRESIDENT.  LETS  REPEAL  PAR- 
TICIPATION SALES  ACT 

Mr.  -WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
calhng  upon  the  administration  to  sup- 
port my  bill  to  repeal  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966.  The  President  all  but 
admitted  that  the  administration 
t-'oofed"  in  passing  the  bill  when  he 
announced  in  his  Labor  Day  speech 
ihat  the  sale  of  Government  participa- 
tion certificates  may  be  withheld  in  an 
efTort  to  reduce  interest  rates.  Now  it  is 
time  for  the  administration  to  undo  the 
'lamage  done  by  its  multibillion-dollar 
'jucitretary  gimmick. 

Repealing  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
vould  be  a  logical  first  step  in  putting 
the  Nation's  fiscal  policies  in  order.     The 


next  step  would  be  to  forsake  unneces- 
sary Federal  spending  in  an  effort  to  cut 
the  deficit.  Unchecked  spending  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  inflation  that  has  made 
our  dollars  lose  their  buying  power. 

As  long  as  the  Government  spends 
more  than  it  takes  in.  it  must  borrow 
money.  It  is  this  Government  borrow- 
ing that  has  created  a  tight  money  mar- 
ket and  caused  increa.sed  interest  rates 
and  dangerous  inflation.  Even  the 
highly  i-espected  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  warned  us  that  we  must  put 
the  dampers  on  domestic  inflation.  Un- 
checked U.S.  Government  spending  not 
only  threatens  Americans,  but  threatens 
the  monetar\-  system  of  the  entire  world. 


ADMINISTRATION    POSTAL 
FAILURES 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  TalcottI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  postal  service  provided  under 
the  present  administration  is  the  worst 
in  modern  history — despite  the  best 
efforts  of  local  f>ost  office  employees. 

That  consummate  political  practi  - 
tioner.  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F 
O'Brien,  must  assume  a  large  measure  of 
the  blame.  If  he  would  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  the  postal  service,  instead  of 
acting  as  the  chief  political  agentj  for  the 
administration,  postal  patrons  wtould  be 
better  served. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  believe  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  should  not  have  been  appohited 
Postmaster  General  in  the  first  place. 
His  background  as  an  astute  political 
operator  hardly  suits  him  for  the  vital 
task  of  expediting  the  delivery  of  mall, 
and  his  association  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  lends  an  unfortunate,  but 
undeniable,  political  flavor  to  its  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  requires  residents  of  nev.- 
subdivisions  to  install  mail  cans  at  curb- 
sices  is  a  prime  example  of  the  lack  of 
regard  for  the  public  interest  on  the  part 
of  administration  postal  authorities. 
This  regulation — promulgated  in  Wash- 
ington— is  arbitrary,  capricio'us,  and 
completely  inflexible.  The  city  councils 
of  some  13  cities  in  my  district  have 
adopted  strongly  worded  resolutions  op- 
posing the  curbside  mail  delivery  policy. 

Administration  postal  officials  allege 
th.it  this  innovation  is  an  economy  move. 
In  actual  fact,  however,  it  was  imple- 
mented without  substantial  justification 
of  any  kind,  and  contributes  to  the  de- 
plorable deterioration  of  mail  .service. 

Postal  patrons  are  inconvenienced 
Mail  is  exposed  unnecessarily  to  tam- 
pering and  theft,  as  well  as  to  the  ele- 
ments. Residential  areas  are  cluttered 
with  ugly  mail  receptacles  which  home- 
owners are  forced  to  purchase  and  install 
at  their  owii  expense. 


The  modest  additional  cost  of  provid- 
ing door-to-door  delivery  service  to  the 
3.3  million  affected  households  could  be 
recouped  readily  from  savings  in  other 
less  critical  areas — notably  the  space  and 
poverty  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  the  administra- 
tion maintain  that  it  seeks  to  serve  the 
public  interest  when  it  adopts  such  ill- 
conceived  policies?  It  seems  to  me  that 
pubhc  service  should  be  the  primary 
objective  of  administration  postal  au- 
thorities: that  the  public  interest  should 
be  the  controlling  factor.  It  becomes 
more  evident  each  day,  however,  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Instances  of  unreasonable  delays  in 
mail  delivery  are  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion almost  daily.  Loss  of  valuable  items 
in  the  mails  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
serious  problem— to  business  firms  and 
to  private  citizens  alike.  In  an  era  when 
operational  efficiency  is  improving  mark- 
edly in  every  other  field,  the  quality 
of  our  mail  service  continues  to  decline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  citizens  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  situation,  and  demand 
that  the  administration  take  effective 
action  without  delay  to  improve  our 
postal  service.  A  positive  first  step  would 
be  to  rescind  the  curbside  mail  delivery 
policy  and  provide  door-to-door  service 
where  feasible  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

A  necessary  second  step  would  be  to 
eliminate  patronage  and  pohtical  favor- 
itism from  the  Post  Office  Depai-tment — 
from  the  Postmaster  General  on  through 
to  local  postmasters  and  all  postal  em- 
ployees. "Merif  should  be  the  basis  for 
hiring  and  advancement.  "Sen'ice" 
must  be  the  byword  of  every  Post  Office 
Department  employee. 


BILL  BROCK:  "PLAIN  OLD  SHOE" 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Georgia  IMr.  Callaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLA-WAY.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
I  first  arrived  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, one  individual  took  it  upon 
himself  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  take  me 
through  the  halls  of  this  body  to  explain 
the  workings  of  Congress.  As  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  House.  Bill  Brock. 
of  Tennessee,  was  a  great  help  in  my  edu- 
cation. Much  to  my  surprise  I  found 
that  he  had  also  found  time  to  befriend 
other  freshmen  Members  ac  well.  To 
those  of  us  joining  the  89th  Congress. 
BrLL's  assistance  was  indispensable. 
Bill  Brock  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  leaders  in  the  Republican 
Pany  and  he  holds  the  respect  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  One  of 
his  gi-ealest  attributes  is  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  honest  and  sincere  "plain  talker," 
and  he  has  maintained  his  pei'spective 
about  the  role  of  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  throughout  his  terms  Ln 
the  House. 

Tlierefore.  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  recently  read  a  column  in 
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the  Copperhlll  Advance  regarding  a 
speech  that  our  colleague  made  In  Polk 
County,  Tenn-  Believing  this  article 
would  be  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who 
know  Congressman  Bkock,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  column,  "Mrs.  Ed  Reports: 
Bill  Brock — ^Plain  Old  Shoe"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Mrs.   Ed  Reports:    Bill  Brock — Plain   Old 
Shoe 

Guests  at  CopperhlU  Klwanis  Club's  la- 
dies night  meeting  of  last  Tbursday  Included 
thfl  35-year-old  native  Chattanoogan  who 
was  speaker  of  the  evening,  GOP  Congress- 
man William  E.  Brock  III  of  Tennessee's 
Third  Congressional  District,  and  a  variety 
assortment  of  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  Tennesseans  and 
Georgians,  members  and  friends  from  S5me 
half-dozen  Copper  Basin  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions In  these  statellne  communities. 

For  any  listeners  who  were  hearing  the 
guest  of  boncn-  talk  for  the  first  time:  "talk" 
Is  the  right  word  to  explain  his  oonversa- 
tional  style  of  delivery  as  a  public  speaker. 
He  makes  it  sound  easy;  It  is  not. 

The  Brock  hallmark  of  naturalness,  on  and 
off  the  speaker's  stand,  has  many  parts,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  his  minimum  requlre- 
j  ments  for  ego-bolstering  pretensions.  W  hen 
his  admirers  describe  him  as  being  "plain  as 
an  old  shoe,"  they  mean  this  as  a  con.pli- 
ment,  whether  or  not  they  ascribe  to  his 
political  beliefs. 

At  least  one  of  his  admirers,  out  of  his 
party,  has  a  translation  for  that  "plain  as 
an  old  shoe"  appellation.  He  is  "pit. In," 
meaning  "unaffected"  by  head-turning  suc- 
cesses, because  he  believes  he  knows  where 
he  is  going  In  the  world  and  in  the  world  of 
pontics.  As  an  old  shoe  of  quality  Is  dura- 
ble and  comfortable,  so  Is  he. 

The  plain  old  shoe  has  been  pl.ices  and 
the  Journey  has  hardly  begun.  The  plain 
old  shoe  wlU  continue  to  hold  up  well.  Never 
underestimate  a  plain  old  shoe,  least  of 
all  the  one  known  as  Bill  Brock. 

THE  PRICE  or  POLmCS 
Congressman  Brock's  talk  of  last  Thurs- 
day was  on  "The  Price  of  Politics."  When  he 
was  awaiting  his  turn  to  speak,  he  discov- 
ered a  Ktwanla  publication  on  the  table  with 
a  line  which,  he  said,  summed  up  his  mes- 
sage. The  line:  "Freedom  is  not  free."  And 
the  thought  was  either  explicit  or  implicit  In 
the  entire  text  of  his  message. 

Much  of  the  Brock  talk  evolved  out  of,  and 
revolved  around,  his  account  of  a  trip  to 
Davie  County  in  North  Carolina,  near  Win- 
ston-Salem. For  the  Congressman  It  was 
klnfolks  country  from  away  back.  Around 
there  he  has  a  claim  to  fame,  even  in  a 
newspaper  headline,  as  the  grandson  of  the 
William  Brock  who  first  had  that  name  and 
who  left  the  ancestral  bomeplace  to  estab- 
lish the  family  candy  company  in  Chatta- 
nooga after  getting  his  business  start  In  a 
tobacco  company. 

While  In  klnfolks'  country,  the  Congress- 
man took  delight  in  meeting  relatives,  in 
looking  at  family  scrapbooks,  in  taking  senti- 
mental Journeys  to  see  where  his  people  had 
been  bom,  bad  lived,  wor8hlpj)ed,  gone  to 
school,  worked,  died.  He  was  impressed  by  a 
plaque  bearing  the  name  of  an  ancestor  who 
was  born  almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
who  was,  according  to  the  inscription: 
"Woodsman,  soldier,  farmer,  preacher." 

WHAT     SORT     OF    AMERICANS? 

The  Congressman  marveled  at  the  "diverse 
occupations."  And,  thinking  it  over,  he  real- 
ized why  it  had  to  be  so.  He  told  how  those 
pioneers  "backed  their  way  through  the 
woods,  believing  that,  somewhere  over  the 
next  mountain  was  a  valley"  where  they 
tould  settle  the  land,  raise  a  family,  grow 
their  food,  bring  home  game  for  their  meals. 


And:  "They  fought  to  Insure  their  freedom. 
They  had  to  have  tnormous  faith  In  them- 
selves and  somethijig  greater,  to  have  come 
to  this  country,  taking  three  or  four  months 
to  cross  the  ocean;  leaving  their  families, 
friends,  Jobs  to  strike  out  in  this  country  to 
look  for  freedom." 

What  sort  of  Americans  were  they? 

The  Congresemaa  descrlt)ed  them:  "They 
were  the  sort  of  Americans  wlio  took  part  in 
creating  America,  the  government.  They 
helped  to  write  the  Constitution,  which  was 
me:int  to  dignify  people.  They  believed  man 
deserved  more  than  bread  and  life;  that  he 
deserved  the  opportunity  to  determine  his 
destiny,  and  to  work  toward  his  destiny.  As 
they  wrote  their  constitution,  the  bill  of 
righta.  they  set  up  am  economic  system  Call 
it  creative  effort,  Oiill  it  capiUilisni,  call  it 
what  you  will." 

But  don't  call  it  out  of  date  or  outmoded 
200  years  later;  net  while  Bill  Brock  is 
around.  And,  two  centuries  later,  don't  try 
to  shift  responsibility  as  Americans:  another 
big  Don't  m  l>is  boot. 

GKOWINQ     TENBENCY.     IN     POLITICS 

He  la  troubled  about  this  "growing  ten- 
dency" on  the  part  of  Americans  who  are  In 
politics  professionally,  or  those  who  are  in 
politics  as  responsitfle  citizens,  being  capable 
of  reasoning:  of  working  as  persons  in  groups 
to  better  themselvee  or  the  lot  of  their  fel- 
lows; of  trying  to  solve  problems  affecting 
their  government  and  their  communities. 

He  cited  examplae  of  responsibility-shift- 
ing, as  he  sees  it.  One  which  gets  next  to 
him  as  {>.  profession»l  in  politics:  "We  are  in 
a  boom  of  selling  ahd  buying,  and  the  gov- 
ernment -"i.ts  greater  demands  for  services  and 
money,  adding  to  trte  federal  deficit." 

Wlio  is  responsiblf  for  this,  as  he  figures  it.' 

Let's  see.  Tlie  Congressman  told  of  being 
opposed  to  a  bill  which  would  give  the 
President  control  over  consumer  credit, 
referring  to  reasons  given  for  and  against  it. 
He  said  he  had  exptessed  his  opposing  views 
openly  to  legislatow  becatise  he  had  voted 
for  increased  foreiga  aid;  and  that  he  didn't 
want  to  be  a  party  to  "trying  to  put  off  on 
the  President  the  burden  of  talcing  on  more 
controls."  adding  His  remarks  aa  given  to 
other  congressmen :  "If  we  are  going  to  take 
actions,  then  let  us  take  credit  for  the  re- 
sults. If  we  are  going  to  vote  for  this  next 
January,  lets  stand  up  and  say  we  did  so, 
afterw;wds,  good  politics  or  bad.  I'm  not 
going  to  duck  my  responsibility." 

As  Americans  "in  politics,"  professionally 
or  as  publlc-splritad  citizens:  "We  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  fsmllles,  our  fellow  man, 
our  own  actions.  "We  must  stop  passing  the 
buck,  in  and  out  of  congress.  If  we  keep 
denying  our  responplbllltles,  we  won't  earn 
our  freedom.  In  '  fact,  we  won't  have 
freedom." 

PROMISES    TO    tELIVER    SOMETHING 

That's  how  it  appears  to  the  Congressman 
who  registered  his  aomplaint  against  "prom- 
ises to  deliver  something  people  haven't 
earned."  He  is  coavlaced  that  this  makes 
for  "the  developmeat  of  double  standards  In 
applying  one  to  those  In  power  and  author- 
ity,  one   applying  to   ordinary   people" 

Another  Brock  etample  of  responsibility- 
shifting:  a  voter  who  asks  him  to  help 
curtail  federal  spending;  in  particular,  one 
who  wants  him  to  Hd  in  'defeating  federal 
education  programs,"  after  voting  against 
local  bond  issues  "lor  schools  and  teachers' 
salaries."  thus  inviting  federal  aid. 

He  didn't  say  so  In  so  many  words,  but  It 
is  evident  that  to  the  Congressman,  the 
abdication  of  respotslbility  in  this  instance, 
as  in  others,  brings  on  the  familiar  "invita- 
tion to  bureaucracy." 

More  than  once  he  stressed  tliat  "We 
haven't  earned  the  privilege  to  criticize  what 
we  consider  to  be  f»llures  of  government,  in 
Washington  and  ahywhere  else,  when  we 
and  our  children  h»ve  shifted  our  responsi- 


bilities by  not  doing  our  part.  This,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  necessary  attempts  to  help  our- 
selves and  others  to  solve  our  problems  and 
to  achieve  better  government." 

Americans  in  politics,  in  public  or  private 
life  go  against  the  grain  of  the  Congressman 
if  they  fall  to  try  to  help  themselves  ana 
others  to  work  out  their  destinies,  and  to 
solve  their  problems  themselves,  if  possible 

He  was  free  with  his  compliments  for  the 
volunteer  services  rendered  by  civic  clubs 
and  community  organizations  in  the  coimtry 
where  "freedom  isn't  free,"'  since  the  Amer- 
icans In  politics,  or  the  responsible  citizenry 
pay  for  the  privileges  of  freedom. 

In  concluding.  Congressman  Brock  left 
this  thought  with  them:  "You  can't  afford 
to  repl.ice  yoiu'  action  and  concern  with  dol- 
lars  alone." 


OVERLOADING  OUR  MEDICAL 

FACinqriES 

Mr.  ■Wi'ATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  1  of  next  year  the  second  pha.-e 
of  the  medicare  program  will  begin 
This  provides  extended  health  care  ben- 
efits after  hospitalization.  According  to 
the  following  item  from  the  Chicai-'o 
Tribune  of  September  4,  1966.  many  of- 
ficials are  worried  that  a  shortage  of 
nursing  home  facilities  plus  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  benefits  provided  under 
this  program  will  strain  the  facilities 
available  for  use  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  docs 
not  duplicate  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  where  the  Government-spon- 
sored medical  program  resulted  in  a  de- 
mand for  medical  services  which  is  now 
straining  British  medical  facilities  and 
personnel  as  well, 

I  include  the  article,  "Nurse  Home- 
Will  Be  Taxed  by  Medicare,"  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  September  4,  1966. 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Nurse  Homes  Will  Be  Taxed  by  Medic.^re 
A.VD  MAjjr  Costs  Are  Not  CovEREt) 
(By  Ronald  Kotulak) 

The  second  phase  of  medicare,  which  pr'  - 
vldes  extended  health  care  benefits  .after  li  ■-- 
pitalizatlon,  may  become  bogged  down  by 
two  major  problems  when  it  goes  into  efTect 
on  Jan.  1,  a  survey  of  experts  Indicated  yes- 
terday. 

The  most  serious  problem  which  threater.s 
the  start  of  the  program  Is  the  shortage  i  f 
extended  care  facilities,  such  as  nursin,; 
homes,  where  hospital  patients  can  be  sent 

The  second  problem,  w'nich  deeply  cun- 
cerns  the  government  officials  who  are  run- 
ning the  medicare  program.  Is  that  they  U-.r 
most  older  people  do  not  understand  tli? 
second  phase  and  may  be  disappointed  to 
find  that  it  does  not  cover  what  they  niay 
think  It  does. 

MUCH    IS    NOT    COVERED 

What  they  are  mast  worried  about  is  th.it 
many  older  people  think  that  the  second 
part  of  medicare  covers  custodial  care  i" 
nursing  homes. 

It  doesn't.  It  covers  for  up  to  100  days  a 
patient  who  has  been  released  from  a  b  js- 
pltal  after  a  minimtim  three-day  stay  and 
who  needs  further  medical  care. 


One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  free  more  hospital  beds.  Many 
elderly  patients  take  longer  to  recover  than 
the  average  patient  and  they  stay  In  hoe- 
pitiUs  longer  after  an  operation  Where  to 
send  them  after  they  are  released  is  the  big 
problem  facing  many  communities. 

RUNNING    AT    CAPACrrr 

Frank  E.  Williams,  president  of  the  Chl- 
c'.sro  Nursing  Home  association,  said  that 
:!ie  138  nursing  homes  licensed  in  Chicago 
;,rp  .already  running  at  capacity. 

There   is   just   no   more   room."   he   said 
Uii'ess  more  nursing  home  facilities  of  vari- 
ous types  are  made  available,  it  appears  there 
will    be    a    shortage    of    space    for    medicare 
p.;:ients  on  January  1." 

Williams  said  that  the  association  Is  meet- 
:.ig  with  city  ofBclals  in  an  attempt  to  have 
:;;e  licensing  procedure  for  nursing  homes 
ch.nged. 

SEEK    VARIED   LICENSES 

Chicago  now  has  only  one  license  for  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  association  would  like  this 
chiinged  to  cover  three  types  of  facilities. 

The  first  license  would  apply  to  facilities 
which  provide  extensive  medical  care  and  to 
wliich  the  medicare  patients  could  be  sent. 
The  second  would  apply  to  nursing  homes 
which  provide  a  minimum  amount  of  medi- 
cal services.  The  third  would  be  for 
sheltered  care  facilities  where  patients  would 
require  practically  no  medical  care. 

The  second  two  categories  primarily  would 
provide  custodial  care  for  elderly  patients, 
WiUlams  said. 

.After  medicare  patients  recover  in  the 
first  type  of  nursing  home,  but  are  still  not 
re.idy  to  go  home,  they  can  be  sent  to  one 
of  the  other  homes,  thus  making  room  avail- 
able for  additional  medicare  patients,  he  said. 

MOST    ARE    CUSTODIAL 

Most  of  the  patients  now  living  in  Chi- 
cago's nursing  homes  are  custodial  patients, 
Jie  said. 

-Another  factor  which  is  working  to  make 
a  shortage  of  beds  for  medicare  patients  in 
extended  care  facilities  is  the  list  of  regula- 
tions which  a  nursing  home  must  meet  l>e- 
.'ore  it  is  certified  by  the  department  of 
liealth.  education,  and  welfare. 

.4  nursing  home  must  meet  IB  major  re- 
quirements to  become  certified.  These  in- 
clude having  a  registered  nurse  or  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  on  duty  around  the  clock. 
a  dietitian,  elevators  to  upper  floors,  an 
occupational  therapist,  a  recreation  room, 
planned  activities,  laboratory  tests,  and  the 
.-.vailability  of  physicians. 

FEW    CAN    MEET    TESTS 

Fewer  than  half  the  nursing  homes  In 
Chicago  and  thruout  the  state  could  meet 
these  standards,  Williams  said. 

The  majority  of  nursing  homes  are  small 
and  are  designed  to  provide  custodial  care. 
he  explained.  Medical  service  is  available 
when  needed. 

George  M.  Ball,  commissioner  of  the  Social 
Security  AdmlnlstraUon.  has  urged  hospitals 
to  develop  their  own  extended  care  facilities 
to  insure  a  high  degree  of  medical  care. 

However,  few  hospitals  have  such  facilities. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  hospitals 
have  extended  care  facilities  and  they  usually 
?re  filled  up,  said  Howard  F.  Cook,  execu- 
'ive  director  of  the  Chicago  Hospital  council. 

HA VI    BIG    JOB 

Nursing  homes  will  have  the  big  Job  of 
providing  adequate  facilities  under  this  pro- 
•'islon  of  the  medicare  act.  Cook  said. 

Of  the  20.000  to  25,000  nursing  homes  thru- 
out the  nation,  the  government  has  sent 
^ut  10.000  applications  for  certification. 
Of  these,  between  3.500  and  6.000  are  ex- 
P«cted  to  be  certified. 

Ball  said  that  the  problem  is  to  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  high  quality  homes  located 


In   the   right   places   to   make   the   medicare 
program  work. 

PATIENT    PAYS    SOME 

Under  the  federal  health  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  governmen  t  will  pay  for  all  costs 
in  an  approved  extended  health  care  facility 
Jor  the  first  20  days  and  all  but  $5  dally  for 
the  next  80  days. 

Ball  said  that  many  officials  are  worried 
that  a  number  of  older  persons  or  their 
f. ami  lies  mistakenly  believe  that  medicare 
will  pay  for  custodial  care  in  nursing  homes 
and  that  many  may  try  to  be  admitted  to  a 
hospital  for  the  minimum  three  days  to 
qualify  for  these  benefits. 

"It  is  more  necessiiry  tha.n  ever  in  the 
face  c<f  a  scarcity  of  health  personnel  that 
tinnecessary  utilization  be  held  to  an  abso- 
Uite  minimum,'"  Ball  said 


MOTHERS'  CRUSADE  FOR  VICTORY 
OVER  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  viewed  with  deep  and  mounting 
concern  the  riots,  demonstrations  and 
outbreaks  of  lawlessness  in  our  Nation's 
cities.  There  have  been  demonstrations 
and  picket  lines  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. There  have  been  demonstrations 
by  the  proponents  of  "black  power" 
which  have  erupted  into  violence.  Such 
regrettable  activities  have  served  not 
only  to  challenge  our  American  system 
of  liberty  under  the  law.  but  also  to  put 
the  accent  on  the  offbeat  and  to  becloud 
the  issue  as  to  where  the  loyalties  of 
'^Americans  in  overwhelming  majority 
lie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report, 
thei-efore,  that  this  Saturday  in  my  own 
city  of  Bii-mingham,  Ala.,  there  will  be  a 
parade,  composed  entirely  of  women 
who  will  be  demonstrating  their  faith  in 
Americanism  and  their  steadfast  opposi- 
tion to  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Birmingham  parade 
will  be  a  part  of  the  "Mothers'  Crusade 
for  Victory  Over  Communism."  pat- 
terned after  a  similar  crusade  in  Brazil. 
There,  the  activities  of  courageous  dedi- 
cated women  helped  pievent  a  takeover 
by  Communists  and  presei'ved  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  recent  events  in  cities  North 
and  South  in  this  crusade  and  the  im- 
pending parade  this  Saturday.  It  will 
be  orderly.  I  am  sure;  it  will  be  digni- 
fied; it  will  demonstrate,  in  a  fitting  way. 
the  support  of  millions  of  Americans  for 
the  great  traditions  of  our  Republic  and 
their  opposition  to  totalitarianism.  I, 
for  one,  wish  these  ladies  and  their  com- 
patriots acro-ss  the  country  Godspeed 
and  congratulate  them  for  this  worthy 
enterprise. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  most  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
live  principal  companies  located  in  my 
First  District  of  California  have  agreed 
to  defer  harvesting  timber  in  the  superla- 
tive virgin  redwood  stand  areas  criti- 
cal to  areas  being  considered  for  na- 
tional parks.  This  decision — reached 
during  discussions  which  went  into  the 
early  moniing  houi's  today — has  already 
been  communicated  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee leadership.  It  is  being  announced 
this  afternoon  by  Senators  Jackson  and 

KUCHEL. 

This  action  is  the  direct  result  of  meet- 
ings arranged  among  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment oEBcials.  including  the  Presi- 
dents  top  natural  resource  advisers. 
These  meetings  have  been  going  on  in- 
termittently for  several  weeks,  unan- 
nounced and  almost  continuously  since 
my  return  for  an  inspection  of  the  areas 
in  question  late  Monday  night. 

Ours  has  been  a  completely  bipartisan 
approach  to  the  critical  problem  facing 
the  district  and  the  Nation.  Daily  ses- 
sions and  constant  telephone  communi- 
cations with  Senator  Kuchel,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  and  his  staff,  and  Senator 
Jackson,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  his  staff,  are  responsible  for  the 
agreement.  Similar  conversations  and 
communications  have  been  carried  on 
with  other  key  members  of  the  Senat* 
and  House  Interior  Committees,  includ- 
ing Senator  Bible,  and  Congressmen 
AspiNALL,  Saylor,  O'Brien,  and  Morton, 
who  have  all  been  understanding  and 
helpful.  Yesterday  afternoon,  a  meet- 
ing was  arranged  with  Senator  Dirk- 
SEN  to  brief  him  on  the  matter. 

This  agreement  will  pro\-ide  the  time 
required  to  resolve  the  issue.  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  relocation  of  lum- 
bering operations  has  been  programed  to 
prevent  any  dii-ect  loss  of  jobs  and  in- 
come. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  in  the  dis- 
trict and  here  in  the  Capitol,  this  issue 
has  been  highly  sensitive  and  emotion - 
packed.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  I  have  tackled  since 
I  first  came  to  Washington  4  years  ago 
to  represent  the  citizens  of  the  First 
District. 

In  my  judgment  this  concerted  action 
removes  the  need  for  the  rather  drastic 
and  somewhat  punitive  bill  recently  pro- 
rx)sed  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
Udall.  We  can  now  move  fon^ard — with 
cool  tempers  and  in  a  more  sei'ene  at- 
mosphere— toward  orderly  evaluation  of 
the  various  Redwood  Park  proposals  and 
alternatives.  We  have  already  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress  toward  creation 
next  year  of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
worthy  of  the  district  and  the  Nation. 

I  also  want  to  advise  the  Members  that 
contraiT  to  some  of  the  stories  carried 
in  the  media.  Mr.  Harold  Miller,  of  Miller 
Redwood  of  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  cannot 
be  categorized  as  a  "spite-cutter.  "  His 
reputation  in  the  State  of  Oregon  is  well 
recognized  and  respected  by  all  who  have 
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observed  his  lumber  operations  there 
over  the  years. 

We  have  been  plagiied  with  Irrespon- 
sible timber  operators  in  the  past  that 
have  caused  us  many  problems.  How- 
ever, Miller-Rellln  Redwood  Is  recognized 
by  qualified  foresters  as  one  of  the  best 
land  and  forest  managers  In  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  am.  hopeful  the 
people  of  America  will  become  more 
familiar  with  the  Redwood  Park  ques- 
tion and  the  full  and  detailed  plans  of 
Miller  Redwood. 

He  Is  not  the  Irresponsible  type  of 
lumber  operator  he  has  been  plcturel  to 
be.  It  would  behoove  all  Americans  to 
keep  an  open  mind  on  the  entire  red- 
wood question.  In  the  coming  months, 
we  hope  to  present  the  full  story  to  the 
country,  hopefully  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Redwood  National  Park,  we 
can  all  be  proud  of. 


THE  GERMAN  20-MILLIMETER  GUN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  Secretary  McNamara's 
procurement  of  the  H.S.  820  20-nillllme- 
ter  automatic  g\ms  from  West  Germany 
continues  in  the  news,  but  unfortunately 
up  to  now  response  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  little  help  in  clearing 
up  facts  and  answering  questions. 

I  have  investigated  this  matter  at  con- 
siderable length.  I  have  spent  much 
time — and  some  money  for  travel — in 
order  to  talk  privately  with  responsible 
people  in  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
are  concerned  about  the  procurement 
and  the  United  States-Soviet  gun  gap 
which  seems  to  be  widening  dangerously, 
instead  of  becoming  more  narrow. 

The  investigation  can  be  justified  for 
several  reasons.  U.S.  arms  buying  is 
such  a  massive  operation  that  It  Is,  by 
Its  very  size  and  nature,  wide  open  to 
abuse  and  mismanagement.  Vigilant  In- 
vestigative work  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress should  be  undertaken  as  a  matter 
of  routine. 

A  lot  of  taxpayers'  money  is  Involved. 
For  example,  the  German  gun  procure- 
ment Is  expected  to  reach  about  $150 
million,  and  the  Congress  has  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  taxpayers  get 
value  received. 

In  my  view,  however,  these  are  not  the 
most  important  reasons.  Important  as 
they  arc,  the  implicit  and  ever-present 
dangers  of  waste  and  mismanagement, 
are  secondary  in  importance. 

The  most  Important  consideration  is 
national  security. 

Continxiing  and  thorough  investigation 
of  arms  development  and  procurement 
is  needed  to  give  assurance  that  our 
fighting  men  have  the  best  possible  weap- 
ons— for  their  own  individual  safety  and 
for  the  broader  purpose  of  national 
safety. 

My  own  purpose  In  seeking  to  bring  to 
light  facts  about  the  German  gim  pro- 
curement is  to  assure  that  we  get  a 
weapon  that  will  work.    Our  men  in  uni- 


form deserve  a  weapon  that  is  dependa- 
ble in  all  reasonable  conditions. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  will  deal  with 
a  statement  inserted  in  last  Thursday's 
Record — page  11689 — by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  and  a  letter  from  Army  Secretary 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  dated  August  30.  1966, 
and  addressed  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  RiversI,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Commiltee.  The  text  of  the 
letter  was  placed  in  the  Record  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr.  Price  1. 

This  statement  and  letter  fortify  my 
belief  that  Congress  is  getting  the  run- 
around  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  re- 
gard to  the  gun  procurement.  It  appears 
that  even  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  getting  incom- 
plete, misletwiing  information  from  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  only  way  for  Congress  to  get  the 
facts  on  this  stitnge  affair  is  to  call  in 
for  thorough  questioning  the  officers  and 
working-level  citilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  who  were  directly  involved 
in  the  selection,  Improvement,  and  test- 
ing of  the  H.S.  820. 

I  have  prepared  a  list  of  pertbient 
questions  which  I  will  provide  to  the 
gentleman  from.  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
directly  involved  in  arms  development 
and  procurement. 

A  full  Investigation  becomes  more  ap- 
propriate and  urgent  with  each  passing 
day.  To  illustrate,  since  making  my  de- 
tailed statement  on  the  gun  procurement 
in  last  Thursday^  Record — page  21682 — 
I  have  learned  that  the  Soviets  displayed 
in  the  recent  May  Day  parade  a  23-milli- 
mcter  cannon  mounted  on  a  personnel 
carrier.  Switchfrjg  it  to  command  and 
reconnaissance  vehicles  would  be  easy. 
This  gun  had  previously  l>een  identified 
in  use  on  antiaii'craft  models,  but  this 
was  the  first  public  display  of  it  on  a 
vehicle  of  this  type.  The  Soviets  do  n^ 
publicly  display  weapons  ordinarily  until 
they  have  been  used  for  several  years. 
From  this  we  may  wisely  conclude  that 
the  23 -millimeter  automatic  gun  is  oper- 
ational and  in  wide  use  by  the  Soviets. 

From  all  this  comes  the  logical  and 
sobering  concluion  that  the  H.S.  820 
gun — even  if  it  worked  beautifully — is 
already  badly  outgunned  by  its  Soviet 
counterpart. 

LESS  THAN    CANDID 

I  must  say  the  Departmend  of  Defense 
has  been  less  than  cooperatii'e  and  less 
than  candid  in  responding  tc^my  efforts 
to  get  the  facts. 

Maybe  it  is  explained  by  the  saying 
popular  around  the  Pentagon  which 
sees  like  this: 

Doctors  bury  thrlr  ml-^takes:  Defense  De- 
partment offlclali  stamp  their  mistakes 
"secret." 

My  letter  of  May  30  to  Secretary 
McNamara  regarding  the  gun  and  my 
follow-up  telegram  of  June  15  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson — although  dealing  with  a 
matter  of  great  urgency— brought  no  re- 
sponse— except  tor  a  routine  receipt — 
imtil  July  21.  This  was  7  weeks  after 
my  letter  and  5  Weeks  after  my  telegram. 


The  July  21  response  came  only  aftc- 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  prodded 
by  telephone  by  my  ofllce.  The  letter 
I  finally  received  was  nebulous,  to  say  .he 
least. 
Here  is  the  text: 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Office  or  the  Under  Secretary. 

Washington,  DC,  July   21,  J96S. 

Hon.    PAfL    FINDLET, 

House  of  Rppresentatiies, 
Washingtotl,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Findley:  I  h.ive  been  asked  i 
reply  to  your  Inquiries  addressed  to  t!... 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defen.e 
concerning  the  Hlspano-Sulza  820  20  mm 
gun.  This  weapon  is  an  auotmatlc  liigh 
rate  of  fire  cannon  primarily  intended  to  de- 
feat armored  vehicles.  It  Is  a  part  of  an 
Interim  weapons  system  to  be  procured  'or 
the  next  several  years  until  an  even  better 
weapon  of  this  type  Is  available. 

The  procurement  in  question  does  not  in- 
volve a  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Rhelnmetall  firm  mentioned  In 
your  letter,  but  rather  with  the  Ministry  c:' 
Defense  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germ  my 
which  will  administer  procurement  from 
sources  (Including  Rhelnmetall)  In  West 
Germany  and  other  Western  European  coun- 
tries. 

The  version  of  the  HS  820  now  under  pro- 
curement is  not  the  same  weapon  which  wa= 
subject  to  the  5-year  old  criticism  cited  !:i 
your  letter.  Initially,  the  HS  820  had  m.-ir.y 
of  tlie  rep^»ted  deflciencles.  Extensive  prod- 
uct improvement  and  testing  over  the  Irih' 
two  years  resulted  in  the  incorporation  nf 
over  thirty  modifications  In  the  gun  rind 
improvements  in  the  ammunition  whiclj 
made  the  weapon  suitable  for  use  by  the 
Army  on  the  Ml  14  Reconnaissance  Vehicle 
The  Hispano-Suiza  weapon  BVRtem  meets  a:i 
essential  reqiurements  for  durability,  re- 
liability and  accuracy  and  la  considered  suit- 
able for  U.S.  Army  use  without  further  modi- 
fication. Guns  purchased  from  the  Fed»r: : 
Republic  of  Germany  will  contain  all  of  !>-.<■ 
design  improvements  and  modifications  de- 
veloped by  the  Army. 

You  asked  why  the  testing  was  perforir.ei; 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Thi.?  prorr- 
dure  is  normal  for  an  already  develop^ ; 
weapon.  Contrary  to  your  suggestion,  the 
Aberdeen  reports  were  not  suppressed  AV. 
testing  reports  In  connection  with  this  v  e  i- 
pon  were  given  normal  distribution  to  u.- 
terested  government  agencies. 

The  T220E-1  weapon,  about  which  yoi: 
asked,  was  never  developed  to  the  procvic- 
tlon  stage  and  is  not  a  feasible  alternative 
to  the  HS  820.  It  was  designed  to  eng..iro 
aircraft,  not  armored  vehicles.  No  armor 
piercing  ammunition  was  developed  for  the 
T220  and  the  fuse  for  Its  high  explosive 
round  Is  not  suitable  for  ground  target? 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  o' 
Defense  does  not  make  gun  purchn.ses 
casually  and  has  not  in  this  Instance.  The 
HS  820  Is  being  procured  because  of  an  urgent 
interim  requirement  and  because  it  was  the 
only  weapon  available  world  wide  that  could 
fill  the  Army's  need  In  the  required  time 
frame. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you. 

Sincerely. 

David  E.  McGiftert. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Artr.\ 

Upon  receiving  it.  I  asked  to  meet  ^^  ith 
a  Department  of  Defense  representative 
I  voiced  my  regret  and  concern  over  the 
delay  and  the  totally  Inadequate  response 
to  the  questions  I  had  raised.  I  was 
told  that  more  than  a  month  had  been 
required  to  assemble  and  verify  the  in- 
formation I  requested. 
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Later  I  learned  that  a  detailed,  infor- 
mative letter  including  a  chronology  had 
been  prepared  within  a  couple  of  days 
after  the  arrival  of  my  letter  and  tefe- 
pram.  It  landed  In  Mr.  McNamara's 
political  command  headquarters,  where 
more  than  a  month  was  consumed  mas- 
saging the  language  so  that  it  said  al- 
most nothing. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  earlier  expe- 
rience when  I  read  the  text  of  Mr.  Resor's 
letter  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  TMr.  Rivers]  as  placed  in  last 
Tlmrsday's  Record  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price!.  It  was  clever- 
ly worded  to  leave  erroneous  impressions. 
The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected full  and  frank  disclosure  of  the 
facts  and  problems. 

Instead  of  answering  allegations  Mr. 
Resor  simply  made  comments,  many  of 
tliem  irrelevant  and  misleading.  The 
letter,  it  seems  to  me,  was  calculated  to 
leave  these  impressions; 

Rrst.  That  the  gun  has  passed  satis- 
factorily all  U.S.  tests. 

Second.  No  test  reports  were  so  bad 
they  were  suppressed. 

Third.  The  gun  was  tested  against 
only  one  set  of  standai-ds — those  estab- 
lished especially  for  the  H.S.  820 — and 
therefore  no  lowering  of  standards  oc- 
curred. 

As  documented  in  my  statement  last 
Thursday,  test  standards  were  indeed 
lowered  midway  in  the  testing,  and  the 
gun  has  not  even  cleared  the  lowered 
standards.  The  first  VS.  tests  on  the 
gun  produced  such  miserable  results  that, 
at  the  request  of  Germany,  no  official 
test  report  was  compiled.  In  otlier 
words,  the  usual  detailed  test  report  was 
suppressed.  The  expetience  was  simplv 
summarised  in  a  letter. 

The  objective  of  Mr.  Resor's  letter, 
like  the  one  I  received  July  21.  clearly 
was  to  mollify,  not  to  inform.  Why  did 
not  the  Secretary  disclose  fi-ankly  the 
facts  about  the  testing,  the  reasons  for 
lowering  standards,  and  the  difficulties 
presently  being  encountered? 

From  this,  I  am  inclined  to  bcUeve  that 
Secretary  McNamara  regards  Congress 
mainly  as  a  nuisance  and  insists  that  his 
subordinates  spoonfeed  to  Congressmen 
and  congressional  committees  only  iso- 
lated tidbits  which  hopefully  will  satisfy 
them  enough  to  keep  them  quiet.  It  ap- 
pears that  even  the  eminent  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Armed  Services 
gets  the  same  run-around  as  the  rest  of 
us.  To  me.  this  attitude  Is  both  disturb- 
ing and  dangerous. 

It  may  be  that  Secretary  McNamara 
can  make  a  pei'suasive  case  for  the  pro- 
curement Oj:  these  substandard  guns. 
Perhaps  questions  of  international  politi- 
cal policy  are  so  weighty  that  the  United 
States  should  go  ahead  and  buy  the  guns, 
even  though  they  are  predestined  to  be 
scrapped  as  substandard.  Perhaps  the 
United  States  Is  so  deeply  committed  to 
a  munitians  deal  with  West  Germany 
tiiat  a  v.aste  of  $150  million  is  better 
"nrn  canceling  out. 
If  so.  Congress  should  be  so  informed. 
Then,  there  Is  the  even  more  remote 
i-~ss!biHty  that  the  procurement  of  this 
;.u:i- deficient  and  marginal  though  It 
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is — still  can  be  justified  on  purely  mili- 
tary grounds. 

The  only  way  these  possibilities  can 
be  explored  satisfactorily  if.  through 
questioning  the  Department  of  Etefense 
officers  and  experts  directly  involved. 
From  my  own  disappointing  experience. 
I  doubt  that  the  Congress  will  get  the 
facts  if  they  are  first  sifted  through  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  political  sieve. 

Top  officials— both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary—of top  commands,  including  the 
Combat  Development  Command.  Weap- 
ons Command.  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command,  as  well  as  personnel  at  lower 
working  levels  should  be  called  before  a 
congressional  committee  and  questioned 
thoroughly  about  the  chronologj-  of  this 
gun  selection,  testing,  and  procurement. 
The  detailed  information  I  placed  m 
the  Record  last  Thursday  would  be  a 
logical  point  of  reference.  It  came  en- 
tirely from  responsible  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  aie  m  a  posi- 
tion to  have  the  facts  and  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  national  security  aspect 
of  this  procurement. 

In  his  brief  remarks  last  Thursday, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price] 
stated  that  General  Abrams,  Army  "Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  on  November  4.  1964,  re- 
ported that  the  Army  had  a  requirement 
for  the  weapon.  No  doubt  this  was  true. 
The  need  for  a  weapon  of  this  type  was 
dctei-mined  in  1961  to  be  critical,  and 
therefore  the  requirement  for  the  weapon 
existed  on  November  3,  1964,  just  as  it 
does   today. 

The  requirement  of  course  is  for  a 
workable  weapon,  and  even  if  Secretarj- 
McNamara  has  succeeded  in  imposinsr  a 
wall  of  silence,  the  fact  is  that  General 
Abrams  on  November  13,  1964,  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  German  and 
United  States  experience,  reached  the 
decision  that  further  attempts  to  make 
the  gun  work  should  be  t^enninated. 

The  decision  was  made  by  high  mili- 
tary authority  on  the  ba.-^is  of  purely  mili- 
tai->-  considerations.  The  next  day — No- 
vember 14.  1964— Secretary  McNamara 
announced  plans  to  buy  the  gun  as  part 
of  a  reciprocal  munitions  deal  with  West 
Germany.  The  gun  entered  the  deal 
partly  to  help  German  officials  meet 
pohtical  problems  at  home. 

Therefore,  Secretarj-  McNamara,  in 
pursuing  this  procurement,  appears  to 
have  compromised  military  needs  in  the 
Intei-est  of  political  expediency. 

A  full  congressional  investigation  is 
merited. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  at  your  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  called  upon  you  at 
your  office  and  fully  explained  to  you  the 
weapon? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Yes,  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  just  wondered  how  you 
could  say  that  they  have  not  been  co- 
operative when  tliey  have  made  every  el- 
fort  to  explain  tliis  matter  to  you. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appi-eciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution.  I  Uiink  some  in- 
formation I  mentioned  earlier  will  bear 
out  that  my  conclusion  is  a  fair  one. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Will  you  also  insert  in 
your  statement  the  letter  directed  to  you 
on  July  21  by  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Mr.  McGiffert? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  a  photocopy  right  here  with  my 
statemeiit. 

Mr.  PRICE.  You  intend  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  had  intended  to  do 
so  from  the  outset. 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illiiiois. 

Mr.  PRICE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  was  re- 
ferring directly  to  a  meeting  subsequent 
to  the  one  which  the  gentleman  has 
stated.  This  was  in  1964.  On  November 
4,  1964.  both  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tarj- of  Defense  that  tne  Army  had  a  re- 
quirement for  the  particular  weapon 
that  the  gentleman  thinks  he  is  talking 
about.  He  has  actually  never  been  talk- 
ing about  the  weapon  the  Army  is  pur- 
chasing. He  has  been  talking  about  a 
weapon  that  was  imsatisfactorj-  and 
which  the  Army  is  not  buying.  But  the 
Army,  in  a  meeting  held  on  November 
13  1964.  subsequent  to  the  stating  of  the 
requirement,  met  with  the  Geiman  Gov- 
ernment and  with  officials  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  problems  in  connection 
with  this  weapon  were  to  be  resolved. 
They  have  been  resolved. 

Mr.   FINDLEY.     Just   to  clarify   this 

point   if  the  gentleman  will  cooperate 

and  I  am  sure  he  will — am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that   the   gentleman 
states  that  on  November  4.  1964.  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  the  "Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  was  present,  and  at  that  time  the 
report  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  the  Army  had  a  requirement 
for  this  particular  weapon? 
Mr.  PRICE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.     That  is  November  4. 
Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  PRICE.   Yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  did  give  the  date  as 
November  3.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
correction. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  statement,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined very  carefully,  which  I  find  is  a 
complete  misrepresentation  of  the  fact 
that  this  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of 
November. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  was  referring  to  a 
meeting  that  did  occur  on  the  13lh.  I 
do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  a  meeting 
also  occurred  on  the  4th. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  meeting  on  the  13th 
of  November  was  with  Army  officials  and 
U.S.  Govei-nment  officials  and  with 
German  authorities  to  make  certain  that 
all  problems  in  connection  with  this 
weapon  were  to  be  resolved 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  aware  that  a 
meeting  was  in  progress,  on  November  13. 
1964.  involving  both  the  United  States 
and  German  officials,  and  this  gun  wr-s 
a  topic  of  discussion. 

But.  on  the  same  day  that  this  meet- 
ing wa.-;  ill  progress  with  German  officials, 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
General  Abrams,  was  at  a  meeting  at 
Which  other  subordinate  officials  were 
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present,  and  at  that  time  reports  were 
discussed  not  only  on  the  U^.  experi- 
ence In  attempting  to  make  this  ew\ 
work,  but  a  review  was  had  of  a  special 
UJS.  mission,  which  was  sent  to  Oermany 
for  a  firsthand  inspection  of  the  German 
experience. 

Based  upon  the  information  presented 
to  him  at  that  meeting,  which  occurred 
at  the  same  time  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  German  officials  were  talk- 
ing about  this  munitions  deal  at  the 
other  meeting,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
rjdld  make  the  decision  that  further  ex- 
perimentation and  development  of  the 
gun  should  be  dropped. 

He  recommended  cancellation  of  fur- 
ther development. 

Mr.  PRICE.  It  is  a  mighty  pecu'iar 
thing,  but  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  states  that  he  has  never  made  a 
recommendaticm  for  cancellation  of  such 
an  order  and  that  he  joined  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  In  stating  that 
It  was  a  definite  requirement. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
put  the  quotation  in  the  Record.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  giving  the  gentle- 
man the  quotation,  and  I  am  giving  it  on 
the  best  authority  possible. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  be 
more  specific  in  detail? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  believe  I  can.  This  is 
direct  from  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  be  kind  enough  to  put  that  in  the 
Recoro,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  «RICE.  I  am  putUng  it  in  the 
Record  now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  1  am  Indebted  to  the 
gentleman.  I  hope  eventually  the  facts 
will  be  clarified. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
must  be  wrong  on  this.  I  am  certain  the 
Department  of  the  Army  representatives, 
when  they  left  his  office,  felt  that  they 
had  clearly  brought  him  up  to  date  on 
this  subject  and  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  their  explanation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Among  other  things 
they  told  me  was  that  they  knew  of  no 
one  who  was  not  pleased  with  the  HS  820 
gun.  I  subsequently  learned  it  has  been 
a  point  of  controversy,  and  is  still  a  rag- 
ing point  of  controversy  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Not  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  We  had  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  this.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  hearings  on  the  military  con- 
struction bill  he  will  see  that  there  were 
questions  and  answers  on  this.  He  will 
see  a  direct  statement,  I  believe  from 
General  Shulman.  though  I  am  not  really 
certain  of  that,  in  which  he  emphatically 
replied  to  a  question  about  this  gun.  He 
said  it  was  a  definite  requirement  of  the 
Army,  and  was  the  only  gun  quickly  ob- 
tainable to  do  the  job  they  wanted  to  l)e 
done  with  it,  and  that  they  were  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  this  gun  for  interim 
use. 

The  gentleman  has  been  talking  about 
a  gun  they  did  not  have  this  confidence 
in.  But  that  is  not  the  gun  that  the  Army 
Is  bujing. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman.  I  am 
sure,  is  aware  that  the  main  reason  the 


HS  820  was  chosen;  initially  as  an  interim 
weapon  was  that  it  was  "hot  based,"  so 
to  sF)eak.  In  other  words,  there  was  a 
production  line  In  being.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  also  aware  that  by  the  time 
testing  reached  ite  full  flower  the  pro- 
duction line  had  been  shut  down. 

A  part  of  the  factory  space  of  the 
Rheinmetall  Co.  in  Germany  had  been 
diverted  to  other  uses.  It  was  no  longer 
a  "hot  based"  weRpon,  which  changed 
the  character  of  ttie  procurement  com- 
pletely. 

Well,  the  requirement  for  a  weapon, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  indicated, 
involved  the  HS  820,  but  I  Eim  sure  he 
will  agree  that  ttie  requirement  of  the 
Army,  which  it  had  then  and  does  today, 
was  for  a  workable  weapon. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  have  stated  that  on 
November  13  the  requirement  was  com- 
pletely explained  to  the  German  oCBcials 
and  they  had  to  make  certain  revisions 
in  this  weapon  to  tneet  the  requirement, 
which  they  agreed  to  do,  and  which  has 
been  done.  That  is  the  November  13 
meeting  that  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
but  had  an  erroneous  idea  of  what  the 
meeting  was  about. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  were  two  meet- 
ings. I  assure  the  gentleman  I  was  fully 
aware  of  this  negotiation  which  occurred 
November  12, 13,  and  14. 

A  memorandum  was  issued  jointly  by 
Mr.  von  Hassel.  the  German  official,  and 
Secretary  McNanmra,  on  November  14, 
1964,  in  which  they  ^nounced  the  plan 
under  which  Germany  would  buy  three 
missile  destroyers  and  the  United  States 
was  planning  to  buy  the  controversial 
German  gun.  Thay  did  not  use  the  word 
"'controversial."  of  course,  in  their  com- 
munique. So  I  am  fully  aware  of  that 
meeting,  but  I  do  believe  my  information 
is  correct  that  tltis  other  meeting  did 
occur  and  that  tljis  determination  was 
made  based  on  the  German  and  U.S.  test 
experience. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Tbe  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly incorrect  when  he  states  that  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  recommended  can- 
cellation of  the  order,  because  he  did 
not 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution.  I  hope  it  can 
someday  he  fully  clarified. 

In  any  event,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions about  this  gun.  Its  performance, 
even  to  this  very  day  is  substandard.  It 
deserves  very  thorough  examination. 

For  example,  the  Combat  Develop- 
ment Command,  which  was  established 
in  1962  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  characteristic  fequirements  of  weap- 
ons to  be  used  by  the  Army,  has  been 
objecting  to  this  gun  consistently  all  the 
way  through.  It  does  not  feel  that  it 
should  have  been  tested  even  as  long  as 
it  was,  and  it  still  objects  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  test  standards  which  were  in- 
sisted upon  by  higher  authority  in  the 
period  1964-65. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  I  do  not  know  where  the  gen- 
tleman is  getting  this  information,  but 
it  is  entirely  in  conflict  with  the  official 
presentation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
that. 


Mr.  PRICE.  The  test  standards  were 
never  lowered,  but  the  test  standards  for 
the  automatic  rapid-fire  gun  were  fol- 
lowed rather  than  for  machlneguns. 
However,  the  test  standards  were  neve: 
lowered. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me — and  I  do  not  have  the  docu- 
ment before  me  right  now,  but  I  can 
easily  get  him  it — I  will  not  belabor  him 
with  a  recitation  of  the  chronology  that 
I  put  in  last  Thursdays  Congressional 
Record,  but  very  definitely  the  AMC  in- 
formed higher  authority  that  if  they 
wanted  to  get  a  gun,  they  had  to  lower 
their  test  standards.  This  was  an- 
nounced late  in  1964  and  put  into  writing 
in  late  1965,  and  the  lowered  test  stand- 
ards were  signed  approved  in  writing  b> 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Abrani.s 
early  in  1966.  and  the  gun  was  then  test- 
ed against  those  altered  standard.s 
However,  up  to  that  time  it  had  been 
tested  to  these  higher  earlier  standards, 
which,  of  course,  the  Combat  Develop- 
ment Command  felt  were  proper  and 
reasonable  for  a  gun  of  this  type. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Of  course,  I  am  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  I  did  not  know  the 
gentleman,  until  late  today,  was  goin? 
to  take  the  floor  on  this,  but  I  think  I 
can  answer  the  charges  he  has  made  in 
his  statements  point  by  point,  and  if  I 
may  have  unanimous  consent  to  do  so 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  body  of  the  Record  after  all  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  into  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall>  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Then  I  wiU  attempt  lo 
answer  point  by  point  the  charges  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  in  his  state- 
ment. This  is  not  an  unknown  matter 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  We  have  studied  this  matter 
for  some  time  and  the  full  committee 
has  evidently  been  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Department  of  t:.e 
Army  on  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  can  understand  wliy 
the  full  committee  would  be  satisfied  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  on  October  8  ol 
this  year  Secretary  McNamara  made  a 
flat  statement  in  which  he  said  that  the 
weapons  system  of  which  this  gun  wa.> 
a  part  is  satisfactory  in  all  respects  and 
suitable  for  Army  use  without  any  fur- 
ther modification.  Yet  subsequent  to 
that  test  reports  from  Aberdeen,  for  ex- 
ample, showed  deficiencies  and  the  same 
report  recommended  further  modifica- 
tion and  modifications  in  testing  are  st:!l 
underway  on  this  gun. 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  true,  and  it  i.s 
true  of  any  weapon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  you  call  them  deficiencies,  sure. 
that  happens  in  any  weapon.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  to  test 
weapons. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then,  why  did  not  the 
Secretary  say  so? 

Mr.  PRICE.  He  did  say  so.  In  testi- 
fying before  the  committee  he  said  they 
are  being  tested — 43  modifications  were 
made  for  improving  the  weapon.  They 
would  not  have  bought  the  weapon  with- 
out these  modifications. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  attempted  to 
read  everything  In  the  way  of  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  subcommittee  thereof  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PRICE.  But  the  gentleman 
makes  direct  charges  that  are  not  sub- 
stantiated by  facts.  There  were  43  mod- 
ifications of  that  weapon.  This  is  the 
usual  situation  when  they  test  weapons 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds.  I  imag- 
ine they  make  100  modifications  on  some 
weapons. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised, but  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  was 
not  very  frank  in  discussing  perform- 
ance. 

Mr,  PRICE.  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
■you  said  this  was  October  of  this  year, 
but  you  meant  last  year. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  I  meant  to  say  March 
9  of  this  year,  1966.  I  am  son-y  I  said 
October  In  error. 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  have  had  tests  even 
further  on  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  We  have  gone  Into  this  weapon 
pretty  thoroughly  and  the  Secretary-  so 
testified.  Secretar>-  McNamara  Is  not 
the  only  one  who  defends  this  weapon. 
The  Army  still  defends  It.  The  Army 
asked  for  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  Combat  De- 
velopment Command  defend  it? 

Mr,  PRICE.  If  they  did  not,  the  Army 
would  not  have  stated  it  as  a  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  you  will  find  if 
you  discuss  it  with  officials  of  the  Com- 
bat Development  Command  that  the 
facts  are  to  the  contrary. 
-  Mr,  PRICE,  I  think  the  weapon  you 
are  talking  about  is  not  the  modified 
weapon  being  purchased. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Within  the  last  3 
weeks,  CDC  objected. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
talking  about  the  weapon  at  all  that  is 
being  purchased, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  it  is  a  weapon  wliich  has  indeed  had 
over  40  modifications  made  to  It. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Forty-three  modifica- 
tions, which  is  not  unusual. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     Yes,  43  modifications. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Even  your  commercial 
aircraft  have  modified  versions  of  them. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gun,  despite  the 
modifications,  has  basic  weaknesses 
which  continue  today.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  overcome  them  to  this  day. 

Mr.  PRICE.  No,  the  basic  weak- 
nesses have  been  eliminated  by  tlie  modi- 
fications. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  One  of  the  basic 
weaknesses  of  the  gun,  the  HS-820,  is  the 
use  of  lubricated  ammunition. 

Is  the  gentleman  contending  that  that 
.ha.'?  ever  been  done  successfully  before 
in  the  history 

.Mr.  PRICE.  Would  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  touch  upon  that  subject? 

Mr,  FINDLEY.     I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr,  PRICE.  All  right,  you  sav  and 
ynu  mention  that  statement.  At  the  time 
that  this  gun  was  developed,  ammunition 
had  to  be  greased.  Since  then  a  lacquer 
has  been  developed  which  makes  the  use 
|~'f  the  lubricant  unnecessary. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    This  is  not  correct. 


Mr.  PRICE.  The  point  you  made  In 
connection  with  this  ammunition  is  that 
it  was  being  greased  before  being  put 
Into  the  vehicle.  This  Is  not  done  today 
with  the  HS-820  ammunition  which,  as 
I  mentioned,  has  been  lacquered.  How- 
ever, a  device  is  mounted  on  the  gun  be- 
fore the  round  enters  the  chamber. 
maiJily  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  gUn 
barrel  while  firing. 

There  is  no  situation  whatsoever  which 
permits  dust  to  come  between  this  oiling 
device  and  the  gun,  Ijecause  it  is  built  in. 

The  only  thing  you  are  complaining 
about — and  I  have  been  in  this  research 
and  development  field  for  a  long  period 
of  time — the  only  thing  you  are  com- 
plaining about  and  worrying  about,  of 
course — has  been  corrected,  and  the  in- 
formation which  was  given  to  our  sub- 
committee indicates  that  any  defects  can 
further  be  corrected  and  they  think  that 
most  of  the  defects  about  which  com- 
plaints have  been  made  have  been  cor- 
rected, or  the  Army  would  not  be  buying 
these  weapons. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  stating  that  the  use  of  a  lubri- 
cant on  the  ammunition  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  chamber  is  an  ordinary  proce- 
dure for  weapons  of  this  type? 

Mr,  PRICE.  I  will  answer  the  state- 
ment which  the  gentleman  made  about 
greasing   the  gun. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Yes;  using  lubricants. 

Mr,  PRICE.  Yes.  And,  I  am  stating 
that  they  do  not  use  lubricants  on  the 
.E-'uns  now.  They  use  a  lacquer  which 
makes  the  use  of  a  lubricant  unnecessary. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  of  these  facts; 

When  the  U.S.  mission  went  to  Ger- 
many to  investigate  the  German  ex- 
perience with  this  gun.  they  were  assured 
that  Germany  had  solved  the  lubricant 
problem  with  a  slippeiy  lacquer.  When 
they  actually  saw  the  gun  being  fired,  a 
German  commander  was  sitting  inside 
the  vehicle,  slopping  oil  on  the  ammuni- 
tion, before  it  was  fed  into  the  ammuni- 
tion chute. 

Tlie  United  Slates  did  test  this  gun 
without  the  use  of  lubricants  and  the 
u.se  of  this  slippery  lacquer  on  ammuni- 
tion. 

One  of  the  tests,  the  one  at  Aberdeen 
I  believe,  was  successful,  but  the  field 
tests  were  not  and  they  di-opped  that 
procedure  and  went  back  to  the  use  of 
the  lubricating  oils,  but  instead  of  apply- 
ing it  by  hand,  they  designed  a  device 
which  scattered  it  uix)n  the  ammunition 
just  h>efoie  it  went  into  the  chamber. 

Mr.  PRICE.  They  are  using  lacquer  on 
tiie  gun  now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  are  u.sing  lubri- 
cants. They  have  not  dropped  the  use 
of  lubricants.  And,  many  people  in  the 
Defense  Department  are  still  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  dust  problem  that  they 
have  encountered  in  the  use  of  this  gun. 
They  have  designed  a  dust  cover  which 
virtually  encompasses  the  enti.  e  gun,  but 
which  is  located  outside  the  armored  pro- 
tection of  the  vehicle,  and  the  fact  that 
this  elaborate  protective  device  is  nec- 
essary does  not  make  the  correction  of 
malfimctions — which  frequently  occur  In 
this  gun — any  easier. 


Mr  PRICE.  The  Anny  insists  that  at 
the  pre^nt  time  there  is  no  chance  what- 
soever that  dust  collects  between  the  oil- 
ing device  and  the  gtm  because  it  is  a 
built-in  protection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  can  get  contrary  testi- 
mony from  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. If  the  gentleman  will  call  those 
pec^le,  who  actually  are  famiUar  with 
the  operation  of  the  weapon,  to  come  and 
testify  before  the  committee. 

Mr,  PRICE.  But  as  the  result  of  the 
test,  the  Army  has  made  these  correc- 
tions and  these  modifications. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  gentleman  explain  to  me  how  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  March  9  could 
give  this  a  clean  bill  of  health  without 
further  modification  when  the  final  test 
reports  had  not  even  been  filed? 

A  test  report  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  was  not  even  signed  until  about 
5  weeks  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  assured  the  committee  that  eveo'- 
tliing  was  fine,  and  it  showed  deficiencies 
that  needed  correction. 

Mr,  PRICE.  Because  the  Secreta*  of 
Defense  was  aware  of  the  tests  that  were 
going  on  at  Aberdeen  and  he  knew  that 
the  modifications  would  be  made  and  the 
modifications  have  been  made.  The 
Army  is  at  the  present  time  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  interim  gun  that  they  need. 
They  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
any  weapon.  They  are  looking  t>eyond 
the  H.S,  820,  But  tlus  is  the  only  weap- 
on that  will  do  a  certain  job  that  they 
have  in  mind  at  this  time — the  only 
weapon  available, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league that  my  only  reason  in  raising 
these  questions  today  or  on  any  future 
time,  or  in  the  past,  is  to  try  to  bring  to 
light  the  true  facts  about  the  weapon  and 
to  assure  that  our  men  in  the  militaiy 
service  have  the  best  available  weapon. 
I  still  have  my  doubts  on  this.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  cooperate  in  trj-ing 
to  get  the  answers. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  can  a.ssure  you  that  is 
a  daily  task  and  effort  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Anned  Services  and  thp 
Senate  Committee  on  Arm.ed  Sei-vices.  I 
know  of  no  committee  that  goes  more 
deeply  into  weapons  because  we  author- 
ize procurement  of  weapons.  We  go  into 
rest-arcli  and  development.  We  go  into 
the  full  justification  for  tliese  weapons, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  weapon  that  we 
have  examined  m^re  fullv  than  we  have 
the  H  S.  820, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  great  respect 
and  confidence  in  these  committees. 
That  is  why  I  am  suggesting  that  they 
explore  still  further  this  very  important 
and  controversial  topic. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Tlie 
time  of  tlie  gentleman  has  expired 


THE  GERMAN  20-MILLIMETER  GUN 

Mr,  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
collogiiy  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [&fr.  Findlet]  ,  I  informed  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  I  would  place  In 
the  Record  my  response  to  allegations 
which  the  gentleman  made  concerning 
the  purchase  by  the  VS.  Army  of  the 
HS-820  20-mmimeter  gun. 

The  purchase  of  this  weapon  by  the 
Army  has  been  reviewed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  I  feel 
that  full  Justification  of  the  Army's  re- 
quirement for  it  has  been  given. 

I  am  confident  that  aU  the  technical 
data  of  the  tests  of  this  weapon  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  refute  the  technical  allegations 
made  by  Mr.  Pindley's  statement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gun  performed  better 
than  the  requirements  stated  by  the 
Army. 

I  will  list  the  allegations  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Bllnois  [Mr.  PindletI. 
and  beneath  each  allegation  state  the 
fact  as  determined  by  the  Army. 

Allegation  No.  1:  Compromised  VS.  mili- 
tary needs  to  the  advantage  of  German  po- 
litical expediency. 

Answer :  The  gxin  was  sold  and  selected 
from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  Army  re- 
quirements to  fill  a  void  because  present 
U.S.  weapons  could  not  stand  up  against 
the  ones  of  the  possible  opponent. 

Allegation  No.  2:  The  communique  set  as 
the  condition  for  purchase  that  "adequate 
progress"  be  made  on  problems  discovered 
in  testing.  It  did  not  say  the  guns  had  to 
work,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  failed 
to  meastire  up  to  test  standards. 

Answer:  That  this  statement  is  not 
correct  can  be  proven  by  the  test  reports 
and  the  results  which  Mr.  McNamara 
has  cited  at  the  congressional  hearings, 
part  of  which  are  classified. 
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Allegation  No.  3:  The  facts  on  the  selec- 
tion, testing  and  procurement  of  the  gun 
show  clearly  that  military  needs  were  com- 
promised and  suggest  that  beginning  with 
the  McNamara-von  Hassel  announcement  on 
November  14.  1964.  the  purchase  of  the  gun 
was  •■pre-ordained"  regardless  of  how  well 
the  gun  performed  in  tests. 

That  an  automatic  gun  In  the  20-mllli- 
meter  range  is  needed  cannot  be  questioned. 
For  at  least  5  years  we  have  been  badly  out- 
gunned by  the  Soviets.  Indeed  the  need  has 
been  ofilctally  recognized  as  critical  and 
urgent  since  1961.  Even  so,  the  Army  does 
not  today  have  a  satisfactory  functioning  gun 
of  thla  size — even  on  a  fill-in  interim  basis — 
and  the  procurement  of  a  competent  succes- 
sor to  the  nonexistent  flU-ln  weapon  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  paper  stage.  I  have  no 
precise  Information  on  Soviet  developments 
In  automatic  guns  since  1961,  but  Russia  has 
demonstrated  such  competence  in  the  past 
that  further  progress  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  occurred. 

Thus  the  gun  gap,  which  was  regarded  In 
1961  as  critical,  today  certainly  has  not  nar- 
rowed and  probably  has  widened. 

The  facts  on  how  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  dealt  with  the  gun  gap  since  1961 
are  therefore  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
Congress  and  to  all  Americana. 

Answer:  These  are  very  true  state- 
ments and  were  Just  the  reason  why  the 
adoption  of  a  20-milllmeter  gun  is  so 
urgent. 

Allegation  No.  4:  The  T320  30-millimet«r 
cannon  developed  In  tlie  lOSO'a  at  Spring- 


field (Mass  )  Armory  was  neither  "off  the 
shelf"  nor  "hot  base."  Several  had  been 
hand-tooled  and  t«^ted  with  promising  re- 
sults but  the  development  had  not  been 
completed.  Later  tiie  Armory  said  the  gun 
could  be  brought  to  the  point  of  production 
with  one  additional  year  of  development. 

Answer:  Mr.  MfNamara  had  an  inde- 
pendent consulting  firm  check  into  this 
and  the  finding  was  that  it  would  take 
many  years  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
gun. 

Allegation  No.  5:  The  Vulcan  gun  was  re- 
jected because  of  iti  exce.sslve  power  require- 
ments. TTie  Bofora  gun  made  In  Denmark 
was  rejected  because  Its  round  was  too  low- 
powered. 

The  Mark  12.  a  Naty-owned  gun,  had  a  "hot 
base  ■  In  the  Navy  gun  factory  at  York.  Pa. 
(since  sold  to  private  Industry)  but  It  was 
rejected  because  It  required  hydraulic  power 
and  had  low-velocity  projectiles. 

Answer:  Bofora  is  not  Danish,  but 
Swedish. 

Allegation  No.  6:  The  Oerllkon.  a  Swiss- 
made  gun  which  hftd  .superior  penetration, 
Weis  of  simpler  de.slgn  th.^n  the  H.S.  820  and 
was  relatively  e.isy  to  maintain.  However, 
the  Swiss  firm  w;is  tnable  to  fill  large  orders 
without  establishing  a  new  centralized  pro- 
duction line.  It  could  fill  small  orders 
through  a  decentralized  sub-contracting  sys- 
tem typical  of  Swiss  Industry.  Lacking  a 
"hot  base,"  this  gut  too  was  rejected. 

Answer:  Extensive  tests  in  the  fifties — 
tests  which  were  Cnjanized  by  the  Grcr- 
man  AiTny — showed  the  superiority  of 
the  HS-820  over  Oerlikon;  hence,  the 
Germans  selected  the  HS. 

Allegation  No.  7:  The  Hlspano-Sulza  com- 
pany, owner  of  thei  gun.  had  demonstrated 
the  gun  mounted  on  an  armored  personnel 
carrier  In  1956  to  a-ltaln  and  Germany.  In 
1958  Germany  announced  It  Intended  to  buy 
the  unit  under  the  Identiflcation  H.S.  30. 

Answer:  HS-30  is  not  the  Identifica- 
tion of  a  gun.  but  the  identiflcation  of 
an  armored  personnel  carrier  of  the  Ger- 
man Army.  It  has  proven  so  successful 
that  the  German  Army  decided  to  keep 
this  vehicle  until  the  mldseventies.  It  Is 
equipped  with  the  HS-820  gun. 

Allegation  No.  8.  Germany  bought  about 
3.000  units  under  tlrcumstances  that  later 
caused  a  storm.  A  leading  German  periodi- 
cal, Der  Spiegel,  alleged  that  the  procure- 
ment team  failed  to  follow  Instructions  and 
made  the  purchase  without  advance  testing. 
In  any  event.  German  experience  with  the 
weapon  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Answer:  The  Germans  bought  almost 
5,000  units,  not  S.OOO.  The  article  In 
Der  Spiegel  did  not  refer  to  the  gun.  but 
to  the  initial  difflculties  of  the  vehicle. 

Allegation  No.  9:  The  gun  Itself  has  had 
a  dismal  history  sitct  it  was  first  designed 
over  20  years  ago. 

Answer:  There  is  no  dismal  history 
and  the  Germans  are  so  satisfied  with 
the  gun  that  just  during  the  last  10  days 
they  ordered  another  1,000  gims  from 
Rheinmetall. 

Allegation  No.  10:  It  had  the  basic  handi- 
cap of  requiring  lubrication  of  ammunition 
which  up  to  the  tilne  of  the  German  pur- 
chase, had  made  It  unacceptable  everywhere 
for  army  field  use.  Bo  far  as  I  can  determine 
no  army  has  ever  had  a  satisfactory  field 
weapon  which  required  lubricated  ammuni- 
tion. Italian  and  Japanese  weapons  of  this 
type  were  not  satisfactory  m  World  War  II. 
The  U.S.  Army,  un»ll  it  decided  to  test  the 


H.S.  820  in  1961.  had  always  rejected  fleirt 
weapons  which  required  lubricated  ammuni- 
tion. 

Answer:  At  the  time  when  the  gun 
was  developed,  ammunition  had  to  be 
greased.  Since  then,  a  lacquer  has  been 
developed  which  makes  the  lubrication 
of  the  ammo  unnecessary. 

Allegation  No.  11:  The  reason  was  obvlou.? 
Oil  Inevitably  attracts  dirt  and  leads  to  mal- 
function In  the  feed  and  ejection  mecha- 
nism of  the  gun. 

Lightweight  dust  covers  were  later  added 
In  an  effort  to  meet  this  problem.    The  gu'i 
had  other  features  which  proved  to  be  b;u-: 
handicaps. 

Answer:  This  is  only  true  when  the 
ammunition  is  being  greased  befoi' 
being  put  into  the  vehicle.  This  is  ivji 
the  case  with  the  HS-820  ammunitioM 
which  has,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
lacquer.  However,  an  oiling  device  i.^ 
mounted  on  the  gun  before  the  round 
enters  the  chamber,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oiling  the  gun  barrel  while  firmu' 
There  Is  no  chance  whatsoever  that  dust 
collects  between  this  oiling  device  and 
the  gun  because  it  is  built  in. 

Allegation  No.  12:  Fumes  were  heavy 
They  were  due  partly  to  the  use  of  Uibrlcun; 
on  the  ammunition,  and  partly  to  the  use  o: 
gas  to  unlock  the  chamber  and  the  use  (•; 
blow-back  to  eject  the  shell.  Fumes  wc-o 
one  of  the  main  reasons  the  guns  wc-f 
mounted  entirely  on  the  outside  of  the  U  - 
vehicle  armor. 

Answer:  The  dust  covers  were  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States  so  that  thf 
gun.  which  is  mounted  on  an  open  turret, 
would  not  collect  dust  while  travelin-r 
through  desert  conditions.  It  has  solved 
the  problem  completely. 

Allegation  No.  13 :  Exterior  mount  of  the 
gun  creates  problems.  In  a  gun  with  hieli 
malfunction  rate,  as  later  became  evide:it 
with  the  H.S.  820,  the  means  and  time  re- 
quired to  clear  stoppages  are  critical.  With 
exterior  mount  the  gunner  must  expose  him- 
self to  correct  any  stoppages. 

Answer:  The  exterior  mount  was  de- 
cided up>on  after  very  thorough  studie.s 
by  Detroit  Arsenal  and  is  a  U.S.  develop- 
ment. 

Allegation  No.  14:  The  U.S.  Army  \r--~ 
established  30  seconds  as  the  maximum  al- 
lowable time  to  clear  a  stoppage.  Beyoiid 
that  it's  a  malfunction.  In  U.S.  tests,  cle.ir- 
Ing  the  H.S.  820  often  took  10  minutes  or 
more. 

Answer:  This  is  an  Incorrect  state- 
ment as  explained  by  Mr.  McNamara  and 
General  Wheeler  during  the  congres- 
sional hearings. 

Allegation  No.  15:  In  1962,  the  US.  re- 
ceived eight  of  the  guns  on  loan  for  tes: 
purpvoses  from  Germany.  Tests  were  per- 
formed at  the  Proving  Grounds  at  Aberdeen 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  The  pe-'- 
formance  was  so  bad  that,  at  the  request  >: 
German  ofHclals.  no  official  test  report  w.io 
compiled.  German  officials  asked  that  tiie 
guns  be  returned  for  inspection  and  sent  .i 
replacement  batch. 

Answer:  The  reason  for  the  outcome  of 
the  disappointing  results  of  the  first  tests 
was  something  which  is  cormected  with 
national  security,  and,  therefore,  we 
do  not  want  to  go  into  it  here. 

Allegation  No.  16:  When  the  testing  w.s 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1964  the  tot.^: 
list  of  deficiencies  had  risen  to  43.    Several 
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related  to  ammunition  and  mount,  but  most  Answpr-   This    ic    i..cf    «.Ho*    ♦»,«    on  ■•..•.,_ 

of  them  directly  concerned  the  gun  ,„in        f      •                 ^,      ^^^^    *"^    ^°'  superiority  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 

B  millimeter  is  supposed  to  do— the  fac-  mercial  aircraft 

Answer:  There  were  not  43  deficiencies,  tones  are  tooled  up  and  can  start  de-  Fifth   Profitability    for    the    airlines 

but  43  modifications  which  improved  the  liveries  in  late  spring  of  1967.  would  be  high.    Lockheed  estimates  the 

quality  of  the  gun.  test  standards  lowered  following   after-tax   rates  of   return   on 

.MlegatlonNo.  17:   Test  reports  were  evalu-  Allegation  No.  22:   Under  pressure  from  Mr  investment  fo:- selected  years: 

ated  in  late  August.    They  showed  substand-  McNamara's  office  to  keep  it  posted  on  croc-  Percent 

arcl  performance  to  such  a  degree  that  Major  ress.  in  October  1965  AMC  notified  channels     ^^"^ - 83 

General  Roland   B.  Anderson,   commanding  that  modifications  of  the  gun  were  exnected     '^^^  -- - 32 

general  of  the  weapons  command  (WECOM)  to  be  satisfactory  in  most  respects  and   the      ^^®^   -" 28 

wrote    to    Lt     General    Frank    Bessen.    com-  gun.    upon    testing,    could   soon   be   classified      ^^^^    ^ 62 

m-indlng  general  of  Army  Materiel  Command  Standard-A.     CDC     protested     to     Secretary  TV,ic     n^r>,„o,-»c-     „  i*v, 

,  AMC)   recommending  that  no  further  cr.n-  McNamaras  office  that  the  gun  was  ^U!   sub-  .o,^     f  inT               w     ''^'■'"^"*    P'""*^^ 

sideration  be  given  to  the  H.S.  820  and  that  standard  ^^^^^  °^  ^^-^  percent  for  the  four  larp- 

the  project  be  terminated.  est  U.S.  airlines  and  11.125  percent  for 

.„^ .,     .  .  Answer:  The  test  standards  weie  not  the  next  eipht. 

n.P^ftfwPr^^t'n  in'^f.^Ko         •   ''^■^"J";-  lowered,  but  test  standards  for  automatic  Extreme  profit  rates  for  the  first  few 

Tp  not  «nni  plir  f^    beginning  which  rapid  fire  guns  were  followed  rather  than  years  of  operation  are  attributable  to  the 

"°"^'  PORT  AIRCRAFT  passenper  capacity  for  several  years  un- 

^'i!.^1l'°'\^'°    ^^^  ^"  Germany  the  team  The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore       Under  ^il  production  caught  up  with  demand 

vid    the    RhZm?t«TVol,^'Z''^'  ^""^^  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  eentle-  These   estimates  certainly  make   our 

ground  at  umer~"Their  re^o/t  con°fiVm!  "^""  ^^^"^  Minnesota  [Mr.  M.acGregor]  ^T  look  like  a  ven-  attractive  program, 

pd  that  the  German  army  had  experienced  ^^  recognized  for  30  minutes  However,    we    must    be    cautioned    that 

much  the  same  shortcomings  in  the  gun  as  ^^'"^     MacGREGOR.       Mr.     Speaker,  these  are  merely  estimates  made  on  a 

were  shown  In  U.S.  tests.    Failure  rate  was  earlier  today  I  introduced,  with  minor  completely  revolutionar>'  aircraft  which 

4  to  8   per   thousand   rounds   fired      Parts  modifications,  a  companion  proposal  to  ^^^  >'^^  ^^  ^  flown  and  which  will  be 

b.-eakage  was  so  heavy  a  regular  parts  re-  H.R.  13266  offered  by  our  colleaeue    the  opei'ated  in  an  uncertain  market  8  to  24 

pucement  schedule  was  followed  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Pr.ank  Bow ).' last  ^'^^^'^  i"  the  future.     Thus,  while  esti- 

Answer:    The    difficulties    which   the  ^^^<^h  3.    Our  proposals  have  to  do  with  '"^^^^  are  helpful.  I  would  suggest  we 

Germans  encountered  were  not  with  the  t)'"'^'^'-^  financing  of  Americas  commer-  P^>'  ^^'<^'^  closer  attention  to  the  impor- 

gun.  but  with  the  construction  and  de-  ^lal  supersonic  transport  aircraft.  ^a"*-  variables: 

sign  of  the  turret  A  few  minutes  ago  President  Johnson  First    Probably    the    most    significant 

.Miegation  No.  19  The  West  German  com-  ""L"^  Congress  an  'economy  message  variable  is  the  aiinual  projected  growth 
mcrclai  firms  of  Rheinmetall  anci  Mau"er Te  ^^"^ing  us  that  he  would  defer,  stretch  |'»t<^  ^^  a""  ^''affic.  Most  recent  Lock- 
each  developing  a  20-miiiimeter  automatic  °"t'  ^"^  Otherwise  reduce  Government  ''^^'^  estimates  predict  a  market  for  500 
cannon.  The  development  of  both  the  spending  contracts,  new  orders,  and  SSTs  through  1999.  Boeing,  which  is 
Rheinmetall  and  the  Mauser  wea;jonE.  which  commitments.  The  President  could  help  counting  on  nearly  identical  operating 
has  been  In  process  for  about  5  years,  was  to  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  co.sts.  figures  the  potential  market  at 
initiated  at  the  request  of  the  West  German  of  taxpayers'  monev,  and  materially  900  to  1.250  planes.  These  immense  dis- 
ced erTh^c,,,  J  rff  t^^"  developments  were  reduce  inflationary  pressures  bv  throw-  Parities  can  be  accounted  for  primarily 
SntnceTw  h'the%"resrt°s\^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  hi«  ^'^^^ht  and  influence  u/ support  ^y  the  fact^hat  Boeing  considered  9.75 
p..no-Suiza  20-mllirme?erautor^ttic  cannon  °^  ^^e  Bow-MacGregor  bills.  P^^ent  to  be  a  reasonable  figure  for  the 
H.S  820  LB5  in  use  on  West  German  armored  sst:  boon  or  boondoggle-  cumulative  annual  growth  in  air  traffic 
vei-.icies.  ~.  .    „  „„,    „                   ^                 ,  while  Lockheed  considered  slichtlv  over 

This  week  Government  expeits  began  6  percent  to  be  reasonable     ThP  inuer 

Answer:*  is  a  normal  procedure  that  «   2-month   evaluation   study   of   com-  lii^ft  on  annual  aii^Sc.roS^snn^ 

every    country,    through    its    ai-mament  Peting  airframe  and  powerplant  designs  at  4  percent      L^kheedafLrUlSth^^^ 

firms,  tries  to  develop  new  and  superior  for  a   commercial   supersonic   transport  igso  as  an  example    estimates \hat   its 

weapons.     The  German  development  is  aircraft.      America's    SST    program,    if  expected  market  for  S.STs  u^uld  be  cut 

years  away  from  fruition  and  this  is  why.  successful,    promises    many    attractive  in  half  at  this  lower  growth  rat*-     Thus 

as  I  mentioned  above,  the  German  Gov-  ^'^^^^^^'-  _.  ^^   ^.        ^  it  is  conceivable  that  a  slow  4-peicent 

pi-nment  ordered  1.000  HS-820-3  in  addi-  ,  ^^^^^-  ^•«"t   time  for  passengers   on  annual  growth  in  air  traffic  would  re- 

tion  to  what  they  have  now.  transcontinental    and    overseas    routes  suit  in  the  sale  of  onlv  about  250  SST's 

.".negation  No.  20:   I  question  whether  all  *^°o'p^J!ri"R"i„t    '    .,^     t       ,,v,      ^     v,    .w  ^^   ^^ '^*^^-   ^^^'^^   °"''  SST  program   would 

alternatives  other  than  the  H.S  820  have  been  Jsecona.  Boemg    and    Lockheed    both  not  be  economically  justifiable      On  the 

adequately  explored.     For   example,   if   the  f'stimate  that  fares  will  be  comparable—  other  hand,  --rowth  rates  as  high  as  "S 

Soviet  14.5  gun  put  us  at  such  a  critical  dis-  and  perhaps  less  than— those  of  current  percent  per  vear  for  a  time  are  still  uith 

advantage  in  1961,  why  did  we  not  simply  U.S.   jets,   and   only   20   percent   higher  in   the  range  of   reasoiirblp  no^ibihtv 

T!^^^^!:::^:^^-j^-^-::^i-  '^tne^^T^  '"■  ^^^"^^'^  ^""^^^^^-  -^  this  coSidlaLTrt^vr;tt'S: 

T^^.r^^.f.!r  o^ne^  :::^:^:^:^^  U.lTnS^nTec!noZ'^'%T'  r^  "s^c^id^The  fare  differential  between 

mated  u>  me  that  a  crash  procurement-  ^,;^Li!fl^  .     economy.     It  has  been  the  SST  and  the  future  Boeing  747  will 

based  on  an  exact  copy  Job  without  changes—  ^^"Hiated  that  production  of  the  Ameri-  be  another  variable      What  is  the  rela- 

couid  produce  5,000  of  these  guns  within  one  "an  SST  Will  sustain  an  average  yearly  tionship  between  the  markets  for  the-u. 

•'"■  employnient  level  of  50,000  jobs.    More-  two    planes?     Lockheed    bases   its    SST 

Answer:  What  use  would  it  be  to  copy  Tave  a  nef  imV^^n"^?,'^' k^*]  ^^"^  ^'^^^  "'^'"'^^^   estimate  on  a   20-percent   fare 

the  Russian  14.5  if  the  American  Armv  ment^Tl^^LZZt  iT^c.^i''^''':  ^'^^'-^^tlal   between  the  SST   and   the 

car.  be  supplied  with  a  superior  weapon  So                                                           ^""^  ^'''-     ^"^  Lockheed  claims  that  if,  as  is 

tmlli:\!^'''^r     r"'-^^^'-°-'   *^  ^o-th.  Both    Boemg    and    Lockheed  'r^Trnfc^' SloZlllTmeSSrZa^^ 

desfn  ^he  RuL?an  gin   °'"''"'"  '"'  ZTr'""'  P'^"^'"^  -^J^^  promise  to  ket  potential  of  lofplanes  for  llfo.^uld 

aesn  the  Russian  gun.  be    vastly    supenor.    both    economically  only  be  reduced  to  107,     Is  the  dllTeren- 

Aiiegation    No.    21:  Meanwhile    Congress  and     aerodynamically,     to     either     the  tial  between  the  orosoectivp  market.;  fnr 

-Should  insist  on  three  things:  British-French   Concorde  or   the   Soviet  the  two  Snes  reluy  ?h  s  small^ 

t^nmVun  in  th^^^nds^^of^our^foTcIs'^'''  '""  fST'  ,'^^"^- *'''  ""f '"f  ^^^'''  ''^"^''^  ""'  ^^*^^    Operating  expense Ts  also  cru- 

g      m  the  hands  of  our  forces.  able    to    retam    its    traditional    world  cial.     If   operating   costs   lncrea.sed   40 
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percent  above  the  expected  level,  which 
Lockheed  considers  the  u]K>er  limit  on 
costs,  it  is  estimated  that  the  SST  mar- 
ket would  drop  23  percent.  If  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  the  plane  should  in- 
crease 40  percent,  which  is  not  out  of 
the  question,  Lockheed  predicts  a  30- 
percent  drop  in  the  market. 

Fourth.  The  sonic  boom  question  is 
another  uncertainty.  Tests  in  Oklahoma 
City  indicated  a  significant  degree  of  ad- 
verse public  reaction  to  the  sonic  boom. 
If  the  intensity  of  the  boom  caumot  be  re- 
duced below  the  currently  estimated  1.5 
to  2  pounds  per  square  feet  of  overpres- 
sure, there  is  a  good  possibility  that  over- 
land flights  at  supersonic  speeds  would  be 
banned.  In  such  an  event,  Boeing  esti- 
mated that  its  market  projections  xrould 
have  to  be  cut  45  percent  if  flights  were 
restricted  to  overseas  routes,  30  percent  if 
Its  planes  flew  over  land  at  subsonic 
speeds  and  over  water  at  supersonic 
speeds,  and  15  percent  if  a  systsm  of 
overland  supersonic  zones  were  used. 

Fifth.  Passenger  confldence  In  the 
safety  and  health  features  of  SST  travel 
will  be  a  vital  factor  in  its  conimerclal 
success.  As  yet  we  know  precious  little 
about  the  physiological  effects  on  the  av- 
erage traveler  of  a  mach  2.8  flight  at  70,- 
000  feet  through  as  many  as  10  time 
zones  in  a  matter  of  3  or  4  hours. 
We  do  know  that  the  temporary  effects 
of  a  subsonic  flight  of  5.000  miles  across 
eight  or  nine  time  zones  are  disabling  to 
a  substantial  degree. 

I  mention  these  variables  not  out  of  a 
spirit  of  pessimism,  but  rather  to  assess 
realistically  the  degree  of  sensitivity  of 
market  forecasts  to  variations  in  the  cost 
and  performance  parameters.  Indeed, 
the  weight  of  the  most  reliable  evidence 
released  to  the  public  Indicates  a  success- 
ful future  for  the  SST. 

One  point,  however,  bothers  me  con- 
siderably. The  Johnson  administration 
appears  to  be  shrouding  some  crucial 
aspects  of  the  program  with  a  needless 
veil  of  secrecy  which  adds  up  to  neither 
good  business  nor  good  government.  The 
current  business  relationship  is  appar- 
ently supposed  to  be  set  up  something 
like  this: 

Congress  is  purchasing  from  the  air- 
craft manufacturers  a  development  pro- 
gram which  it  considers  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  taxpayers  are  footing 
90  percent  of  the  bill.  The  purchasing 
agent  is  the  Johnson  administration  op- 
erating through  the  PAA.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Congress  has  re- 
ceived pitifully  little  information  con- 
cerning the  economic  feasibility  of  tlie 
program  from  the  PAA  or  the  White 
House.  Instead,  we  have  had  to  rely  on 
the  sellers'  claims.  The  administration 
has  conducted  two  economic  studies  of 
the  SST.  The  first  was  nimored  to  be  a 
highly  optimistic  study  done  last  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. This  was  followed  by  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  study  which  losed 
essentially  the  same  data,  but  presented 
it  In  a  different  form.  This  study  appar- 
ently cast  some  doubts  on  the  feasibility 
of  the  program.  Neither  study  has  been 
made  available  to  Congress  though  the 
administration  did  see  fit  to  show  them 
to  the  aircraft  manufacturers.    I  doubt 


that  any  corporation  in  the  world  would 
spend  over  $3  bllljon,  which  we  will  spend 
developing  the  SET.  without  having  its 
own  estimates  of  cost,  markets,  and  profit 
ratios,  or  at  least  an  independent 
evaluation  of  th(  relationships  between 
the  crucial  economic  variables. 

Prom  the  stand,:x)int  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  administration's  conduct  vio- 
lates the  standards  of  free  access  to 
information  whidi  are  established  demo- 
cratic principles  and  which  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  administration  itself. 
Though  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
is  not  yet  in  efTect.  President  Johnson, 
when  he  signed  the  bill,  exhorted  all 
administration  officials  to  abide  by  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  act.  Consider- 
ing this,  the  magnitude  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram, and  the  fact  that  neither  report 
apparently  contains  Information  which 
need  be  kept  secret,  it  is  clearly  the 
administration's  responsibility  to  provide 
Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  expand 
its  understanding  of  this  vast  program, 
which  Congress  has  rather  carelessly 
rubberstamped  in  the  past. 

Another  aspect  of  our  SST  program 
that  disturbs  me  is  the  lack  of  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  proposals  for 
financing  the  S6T  through  the  use  of 
private  capital.  HJl.  13266.  introduced 
on  March  3.  1966,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Congressman  Bow,  deserves  a  com- 
plete hearing  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
legislation  propoees  a  workable  plan  as 
follows :  : 

First.  The  Bovf  plan  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  individual  citizen 
to  participate,  through  the  purchase  of 
bonds,  in  the  development  of  a  commer- 
cial venture  which  could  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  prestige  and  welfare  of 
the  United  Statet. 

Second.  The  plan  would  give  the  small 
investor  a  change  to  purchase  stock  of 
sizable  growth  and  earnings  potential  in 
the  SST  Production  Corporation.  As  It 
stands  now.  an  iadividual  could  invest  in 
the  company  ot  oompanies  eventually  se- 
lected to  produce  the  SST,  but  the  gains 
or  losses  from  the  new  venture  would  be 
diluted  among  ,  the  company's  other 
operations. 

Third.  The  plan  would  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program's  manage- 
ment. During  tile  development  phase,  a 
proposed  SST  authority  would  function 
independently  of  the  FAA  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  This  would  imple- 
ment the  management  principle  recom- 
mended by  Special  Adviser  Eugene  Black 
in  a  report  requested  by  the  President 
in  1963.  Provisions  are  included  so  that 
management  comtinuity  would  not  be  in- 
terrupted. Durijxg  production,  the  SST 
Corporation  would  be  controlled  by  the 
prime  contractor,  thus  assuring  the 
capable  managei|ient  for  the  life  of  the 
company. 

Fourth.  A  sizaible  amount  of  Invest- 
ment funds  could  be  withdrawn  from  an 
overheated  economy.  Congress  has  now- 
appropriated  $531  miUion  for  the  SST 
program.  Sale  of  bonds  under  the  Bow 
proposal  could  rfturn  this  money  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  within  a  short  time. 
Future  expenditures  would  not  affect  the 
budget  unless  ttje  program  should  col- 
lapse. 


The  current  procedures  of  the  'White 
House  and  the  FAA  set  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent by  ixsing  taxpayers'  money  to  fi- 
nance the  development  of  commercial 
products.  There  is  no  reason  that  a  na- 
tion such  as  oui-s,  indebted  to  its  reli- 
ance on  private  enterprise,  should  allow 
commercial  ventures  to  compete  with 
pressing  domestic  and  miUtary  spending 
needs  for  a  place  in  the  Government 
budget.  In  the  interests  of  being  as  fair 
as  possible  to  both  the  manufacturer.s 
and  the  public,  I  believe  hearings  should 
be  conducted  on  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 


DONT  THROW  THE  BABY  OUT  WITH 
THE  BATH  WATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  WyattJ  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1965.  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration issued  an  order  terminating 
the  clinical  testing  and  investigational 
use  of  DMSO  (Dimethylsulf oxide  >.  On 
December  20,  1965.  an  editorial  in  the 
Portland,  Oreg..  Oregonian  commented, 
in  part: 

The  DMSO  bnn  means  little  to  most  Amr  r- 
Icans,  since  few  have  had  the  opportunity  '-. 
try  It  on  their  own  aches  and  pains.  But  ,t 
Is  a  blow  to  those  who  have  been  using  ;•. 
\inder  medical  supervision  for  relief  of  p.i;:.- 
ful  and  sometimes  incurable  ailments. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  sta'^- 
ment  because  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  a  number  of  persons  who  havr 
been  treated  efficaciously  with  DMSO 
Moreover.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  a  niunber  of  experienced,  hish'.y 
qualified  physicians  who  report  they  have 
found  DMSO  highly  efflcacious  In  the 
treatment  of  certain  arthritic  ailment - 

Most  certainly  the  Food  and  Drug  .'Ad- 
ministration miist  take  all  necessa.y 
steps  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
dangers  of  untried  and  tuitested  dni'^s 
and  preparations,  but  by  the  same  tok^ n 
when  DMSO  through  its  use  to  date 
shows  such  great  promise  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  ailments  it  should  not 
capriciously  be  withheld  from  clinical 
testing  and  investigational  use.  To  put 
the  DMSO  situation  in  proper  perspec- 
tive I  submit  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Stanley  Jacob,  associate  professor, 
Department  of  Surgery,  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School,  who  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  physicians  in  the  United 
States  and  for  whose  medical  and  scien- 
tific ability  and  knowledge  I  have  tlie 
highest  regard: 

UNivERsrrr  or  Oregon  Medical 
ScHooi,.    Depaetmf.nt    or    Surgery. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  23,  1V66. 
Congressman   Wendell   Wyatt. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

DEjtR  Congressman  Wyatt:  I  wanted  to 
bring  you  up  to  dat^  on  the  current  :tatii.^ 
of  the  dimethyl  sulfoxide  problem  since  >  .lu 
have  been  so  willing  and  so  helpful  in  the 
past. 

I  don't  as  yet  know  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing, but  there  will  be  a  discussion  In  Secre- 
tary Gardner's  office  on  the  entire  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  question  either  late  this  weeK  or, 
If  all  of  the  Involved  people  cannot  be  as- 


sembled   In    time,    late    September    or   early 
October. 

In  the  next  few  pages,  I  will  try  to  give 
you  a  capsule  view  of  the  DMSO  situation. 
This  may  well  be  a  problem  different  from 
what  we  have  faced  before  and  divides  It- 
!;elf  into  Bclentlflc.  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic aspects. 

SCIENTIFIC    ASPECTS 

Dimethyl  sulfoxide  was  first  synthesized 
in  1866.  It  remained  a  laboratory  curiosity 
for  about  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
About  1950  a  number  of  papers  began  to  ap- 
pe.ir  In  the  chemical  literature  showing  It 
was  a  good  solvent  for  many  other  substances 
In  1959  a  group  In  Great  Britain  demon- 
strated that  dimethyl  sulfoxide  would  pro- 
tect red  blood  cells  and  other  tissues  against 
freezing  damage. 

The  real  medical  usefulness  was  not  shown 
until  a  collaborative  study  between  scien- 
tists at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  and  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora- 
tion demonstrated  In  laboratory  models  that 
DMSO  would  not  only  pass  through  the  skin 
and  other  tissues,  but  In  this  passage  would 
allow  a  number  of  other  substances  to  move 
along  with  It.  DMSO  thus  appeared  to  be  a 
doorman  for  a  hotel.  The  door  opened  The 
door  closed.  DMSO  did  not  seem  to  damage 
the  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  through  which 
it  passed. 

In  the  laboratory,  dimethyl  sulfoxide  was 
shown  to  possess  analgesic,  anti-inflamma- 
tory, and  antl-bacterlal  properties.  There 
were  other  primary  pharmacologic  activities 
demonstrated  on  laboratory  models.  DMSO 
thus  became  the  first  substance  known 
which  rapidly  pessed  through  tissues  allow- 
ing other  chemicals  to  move  with  it.  and 
which  In  Itself  was  anti-inflammatory  anal- 
gesic, and  anti-bacterial. 

Dimethyl  sulfoxide  In  this  country  Is  de- 
rived from  Ugnln,  the  cement  subst.incc  in 
trees.  It  can.  however,  be  made  from  a  num- 
ber of  organic  materials  and  is  inexpensively 
produced.  Currently,  in  the  United  St.Ucs' 
commercial  grade  dimethyl  sulfoxide  costs 
about  $.35  per  pint. 

The  first  report  on  the  use  of  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  as  a  drug  was  written  In  1963  and 
published  February  1.  1964.  since  that  time 
including  the  papers  from  the  New  York 
Acridemy  of  Sciences  Symposium,  about  300 
reports  stimulated  by  the  initial  observation 
have  appeared  In  the  world  s  medical  litera- 
ture. These  reports  are  not  unanimous  in 
the  praise  of  dimethyl  sufoxide.  but  a  rough 
guess  Is  that  between  80  and  90  per  cent 
could  be  considered  as  "pro  DMSO"  AH 
scientific  advances,  of  course,  bring  forth 
some  negative  data.  Penicillin  did  Insulin 
did,  aspirin  still  does.  Only  time  can  prove 
the  real  worth  or  value  of  anv  compound, 
and  If  experiments  are  curtailed'  this  par.im- 
eter  is  eliminated. 

Dimethyl  sulfoxide  then  repre.sented  not 
or.:y  a  new  drug,  but  a  new  principle  of 
therapy.  It  made  It  possible  for  the  phvsi- 
ciun.  the  dentist,  the  veterinarian,  and  the 
a?rlculturallst  to  use  the  surface  of  the  skin 
for  the  treatment  of  generalized  disease  In 
addition,  dimethyl  sulfoxide  has  been  shown 
to  be  of  value  in  a  number  of  illnesses  for 
Which  no  other  treatment  is  known,  such  as 
scleroderma  (hide-bound  disease)  in  which 
the  skin  becomes  tight  and  the  Joints  are 
prevented  from  moving.  Microscopic  sec- 
tions of  the  skin  of  patients  with  scleroderma 
have  been  studied  before  and  after  treat- 
ment with  DMSO,  These  studies  demon- 
strated definite  improvement  with  DMSO 
ti'erapy. 

Several  reports  have  been  published  show- 
ng  the  value  of  DMSO  In  the  treatment  of 
d.se.^ses  of  animals.  For  Instance,  DMSO 
^ombined  with  conventional  treatment  is  the 
first  therapy  we  have  ever  had  for  feline 
panleukopenla,  an  overwhelming  viral  Infec- 


tion and  almost  always  fatal  to  young  cats 
Dr.  Charles  Dake  of  Ontario.  Oregon,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  this  entity  at  the  recent 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  Symposium. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  US, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Florida 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  th;u  DMSO 
used  topically  is  an  effective  carrier  for  the 
treatment  of  plant  diseases. 

At  least  two  "double-blind"  type  studies 
have  been  completed  with  dimethyl  sulfox- 
ide, Tliese  were  presented  at  tlie  recent  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  Symposium  and 
both  showed  efficacy.  It  is  true  that  manv 
studies  done  with  DMSO  may  not  be  worth- 
while, and  certainly  many  are  not  of  the 
double-blind  variety.  On"  the  other  hand, 
the  characteristic  skin  and  breath  odor  of 
DMSO  make  it  difScult  to  apply  convention- 
al double-blind  techniques.  Furthermore. 
there  are  serious  questions  about  the  moral- 
ity of  double-blind  studies.  I  am  not  certain 
that  any  doctor  has  the  right  to  allow  need- 
less suffering  by  administering  a  placebo  to 
a  group  of  patients  who  are  obviously  ex- 
periencing severe  discomfort  when  he  himself 
has  reason  to  believe  the  ther.ipeutlc  agent 
is  of  definite  value. 

The  full  account  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences  Symposium  will  be  published  by 
the  Academy  In  October  of  this  year.  This 
meeting  represented  the  first  tiine  a  com- 
pound has  been  shown  to  be  effective  In  agri- 
culture, veterinary  medicine,  dentistry  and 
every  major  specialty  of  medicine  from'  psy- 
chlutry  through  dermatology.  It  is  also  the 
first  time  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  allotted  three  and  one  half  days  with  79 
reports  to  discussion  of  a  single  drug  and.  In 
addition,  was  willing  to  support  the  meeting 
from  Its  own  funds. 

An  Important  qviestlon  about  any  drug  is 
toxicity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non- 
toxic drug.  DMSO  has  its  side  effects,  I 
recently  completed  a  review  article  on  the 
current  statu.?  of  toxicoloey  with  DMSO  and 
will  be  forwarding  It  to  you.  The  major  clin- 
ical side  effect  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  is  the 
possibility  that  an  occasional  patient  may  be 
allergic 

At  this  point  I  would  say  that  there  Is 
more  animal  data  on  toxicology  completed  on 
DMSO  than  exists  for  any  other  experimental 
drug  or  has  ever  existed  for  anv  other  ex- 
perimental drug  Clinical  studies  h.-ive  been 
carried  out  on  a  greater  number  of  docu- 
mented cases  than  has  ever  before  been  car- 
ried out  for  any  experimental  drug,  Dr, 
Arthur  Scherbe!  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic,  who 
has  had  experience  with  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
for  two  years,  stated  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  that  this  is  the  "safest,  ef- 
fective drug  we  have  ever  had  :n  medicine  ' 

On  November  11,  1965,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  halted  research  on  DMSO, 
The  exact  reasons  win  probably  never  be 
known,  but  the  position  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  admlttedlv  a  diffi- 
cult one 

In  rabbits,  swine,  and  dogs,  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  was  shown  to  produce  poorly  un- 
derstood changes  in  the  lens  of  the  eye. 
These  changes  are  not  cataracts  Thev  do 
not  cause  bllndne.«.s.  Whether  or  not  "they 
axe  reversible  probably  depends  on  the  length 
of  time  they  are  present  before  the  medica- 
tion is  stopped  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  was  then  and  is  now  no  evidetice 
that  DMSO  administered  by  the  topical  route 
and  In  the  dosage  given  clinically  causes 
alterations  In  the  eyes  of  any  animals  The 
average  human  dose  for  topical  administra- 
tion is  between  0,1  and  02  gm  Kg  body 
weight  per  day— about  2-4  teaspoonfuls.  In 
the  only  study  In  which  the  human  dose 
was  administered  to  a  sensitive  animal  « the 
rabbit)  Dr  Don  Wood  instilled  the  human 
dose  directly  Into  the  rabbit  eye  for  6  months 
No  changes  occurred. 

In  Science.  July  1.  1966.  Dr  Lionel  Rubin, 
who  first  demonstrated   the  eye   findings   in 
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dogs,  mentions  that  monkeys  treated  fc«-  100 
days  at  5  gm  Kg  da".)  ^re  negative  A  study 
now  approximately  6  months  old  at  the 
Mason  Clinic  In  'Worcester.  Mass..  shows  that 
monkeys  can  bt  given  11  gm  Kg  topically 
per  day  without  evidence  of  lens  toxicity. 
This  is  between  50  and  100  times  the  human 
dose  administered  by  the  topical  route.  No 
substance  including  water  has  an  unlimited 
margin  of  safety  The  major  questions  here 
are.  how  toxic  is  11.  how  does  one  weigh 
possible  toxicity  against  potential  benefit, 
and  has  our  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
applied  the  same  yardsticks  to  DMSO  as 
they  arc  applying  to  other  agents. 

Patients  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  have  now 
received  serial  ophthalmologlcal  examina- 
tions after  as  long  as  two  years  of  treatment. 
The  same  lens  alteration  which  occurs  in  ■ 
several  species  of  laboratory  animals  has  not 
c>ccurred  in  these  patients,  A  group  of  40 
young  volunteers  at  the  Free  University  of 
West  Berlin  has  now  been  treated  for  five 
months  with  ophthalmologlcal  examinations 
before,  during,  and  after  treatment.  These 
individuals  are  showinc;  no  toxic  effects 

In  conclusion  then,  as  far  as  eve  changes 
are  concerned,  it  Is  true  they  do  occur  in 
some  animals.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
alterations  occur  In  animals  when  the  same 
dosage  is,  given  by  the  topical  route  as  is  ad- 
ministered to  man.  This  change  does  not 
occur  when  DMSO  is  administered  topically 
to  the  monkey  for  six  months  (60  to  100  times 
the  human  dose).  This  change  ha.=  not 
occurred  In  patients  after  2  years  of  treat- 
ment. 

Are  there  any  other  toxicologic  questions 
concerning  DMSO''  The  point  about  possi- 
ble damage  to  unborn  individuals  has  not 
been  answered  with  DMSO  any  more  than  it 
h:is  been  answered  with  other  drugs  we  are 
using.  In  some  species  DMSO  has  been 
shown  to  cause  changes  In  other  species  ro 
alterations  have  occurred  until  lethal  dose^ 
are  attained  My  own  feeling  l^  that  no 
drug  should  be  given  to  a  woman  known  to 
be  pregnant  unless  it  Is  life  saving  In  my 
estimate  there  is  no  stronger  evidence  DM.SO 
causes  damage  to  fetuses  than  exists  for 
other  durgs  if  they  were  similarly  evaluated 

There  is  more  evidence  on  both  safetv  and 
efficacy  of  DMSO  than  we  have  had  for  any 
other  experlmenu.1  drug  DMSO  is  so  pre- 
dlctjible  that  if  a  test  was  Indicated  and  we 
could  find  JOG  patients,  with  say  acute  bur- 
sitis, divide  then  Into  four  groups  and  u.«e 
DMSO  In  one  group  and  the  three  other  most 
frequently  employed  modalities  of  therapy 
for  the  remainder  of  the  patients  with  a  blue 
ribbon  scientific  panel  sitting  In  Judgment, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  that  DMSO  would 
prove  to  be  the  most  effective  treatment  with 
the  least  number  of  serious  side  effects 
There  is  probably  enough  data  to  release 
DMSO  today  as  a  prescription  item  in  the 
United  States  with  the  exception  that  it 
should  not  be  administered  to  women  known 
to  be  pregnant, 

ADMINISTR^TIVE     ASPECTS 

One  should  put  himself  In  the  position  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Thev 
were  understandably  worried  about  the  un- 
authorlypii  u.se  of  DMSO  Had  this  been  a 
toxic  drup  a  catastrophic  sltu.-Ktion  could 
hn\e  arisen  There  were  abuses  and  a  num- 
ber of  technical  violations  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Adminisirauon  laws  The  Oregoni- 
an", in  a  recent  editorial,  summed  this  up 
well  when  it  said  that  the  solution  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  "io 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water".' 

In  present  society  with  modern  communi- 
cations the  discovery  of  anything  important 
receives  wide  lay  publication.  Every  valu- 
able druE  of  recent  times  has  been  publicized 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  Initial  sci- 
entific pubhcatlon.  The  fact  that  a  drug 
receives  lay  publicity  should  not  penalize  the 
development  of  this  drug  and  yet  by  it«  own 
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admlaalon.  tba  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion haa  acted  because  of  publicity  to  slow 
up  the  deTelopment  of  DMSO. 

As  mentioned  there  were  technical  viola- 
tions In  the  testing.  These  can  be  attributed 
to  a  number  of  factors. 

Doctors  who  were  using  DMSO  began  to  see 
benefits  they  bad  not  seen  with  otber  drugs. 
Since  all  physicians  hare  a  number  of 
patients  with  Intractable  conditions.  It  was 
natural  that  the  physician  Investigators 
would  try  OitSO.  Consequently,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  treated  with  DMSO  snow- 
balled. When  a  physician  beard  a  colleague 
was  obtaining  benefit  he  was  not  securing 
with  conventional  treatment,  he  soon  applied 
to  be  an  investigator.  The  number  of  in- 
vestigators increased  rapidly.  As  patients 
began  to  see  beneficial  results  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  they  too  began  to  treat  other 
patients  with  their  own  supplies.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  number  of  people  receiving  DMSO 
reached  at  least  many  thousands.  Fi>rtu- 
nately,  this  was  not  associated  with  spilous 
toxicity. 

Once  toxicology  was  reported  in  animals. 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  did  have 
a  res{>oiLslbUlty.  Iliey  were  naturally  ap- 
prehensive about  the  safety  question.  At 
the  time  they  stopped  the  study,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  serious  toxicity  to  man. 
There  Is  still  no  evidence.  Data  on  monkeys 
reveals  there  is  a. wide  margin  of  safety. 

When  our  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
baited  testing  on  DMSO,  It  sent  telegrams  to 
American  Embassies  and  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  stating  that  DMSO  was  a  toxic 
compound.  This  represented  a  great  risk  on 
the  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. If  they  were  c<wrect,  this  action  would 
enhance  their  prestige  even  as  thalidomide 
enhanced  their  prestige.  If  they  were  wrong 
this  would  damage  their  prestige  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  serious  question  can 
now  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  can  allow  DMSO  to  be 
released  and  treat  it  with  fairness  and  the 
highest  scientific  ethic  without  fear  of  losing 
face. 

How  good  is  DMSO?  Only  time  will  an- 
jwer  tbat.  Pat  McOrady,  the  Science  Editor 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  says  it  is 
more  Important  than  any  anti-cancer  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer  since  it  oarrles 
anti-cancer  drugs  with  it  through  tissues.  If 
tbU  la  indMd  true  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  even  one  year  held  up  an 
agent  which  might  prove  to  be  beneficial  for 
this  dread  dlaeaoe,  the  American  people  and 
the  world  will  not  soon  forget.  This,  as  you 
can  see.  Is  a  difficult  problem.  I  feel  our 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  unfortunately 
may  be  attempting  to  defend  a  position  rath- 
er than  attempting  to  determine   truth. 

KCONOMIC  ASPXCTS 

The  drug  houses  have  not  reapplied  to  re- 
Inatitute  studies.  This  Is  because  It  Is  eco- 
nomically unsound  for  them  to  proceed.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  P>x>d  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
nothing  done  in  the  past  counts.  In  essence, 
the  drug  companies  have  to  start  all  over 
again  on  DMSO.  To  begin  again  on  what  Is 
known  to  be  the  moat  ttioroughly  evaluated 
experimental  drug  In  history  Is  looked  upon 
by  most  people  as  being  ridiculous.  It  has 
already  cost  the  drug  companies  literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  point  of  fact,  three  Amer- 
ican drug  oompcmles.  Merck,  Syntex.  and 
Squibb,  submitted  new  drug  applications  for 
DMSO  in  March  of  1965,  saying  that  enough 
data  had  already  been  accumulated  to  show 
both  safety  and  efficacy  and  asking  for  DBISO 
to  be  released  as  a  prescription  Item.  At  the 
time  of  the  Merck  ai^licatlon  the  eye  data 
was  Included  but  since  the  dosage  disparity 
was  so  great,  Merck  merely  made  the  state- 
ment that  patients  on  long-term  therapy 
should  receive  frequent  eye  examinations. 


The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
told  the  world  that  DMSO  la  a  toxic  drug. 
The  lawyers  are  telling  drug  companies  they 
have  to  tread  carefully  for  If  anything  hap- 
pens the  companlv  would  be  faced  with 
serious  malpractice  suits. 

No  one  company  holds  patents  on  DMSO. 
These  patents  are  held  by  the  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation  with  royalties  to  be  sh.ired 
Jointly  between  Crtwn  Zellerbach  and  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School;  conse. 
quently,  there  Is  le»  of  an  economic  advan- 
tage for  a  single  drug  company  to  pursue  It 
than  to  pursue  drugs  on  which  they  are  the 
sole  owner.  Admittedly.  DMSO  Is  an  Inex- 
pensive compound  to  produce. 

The  last  point  In  the  economic  aspect  sec- 
tion Is  the  balance  of  trade.  Since  American 
companies  cannot  ship  medical  grade  DMSO 
outside  the  country  and  since  DMSO  will  be 
approved  as  a  prescription  item  shortly  In 
parts  of  Europe.  It  Is  now  being  manufac- 
tured for  medicinal  purposes  outside  of  this 
country.  This  has  Burt  our  balance  of  trade 
and  has  particularly  hurt  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

This  may  well  be  one  of  the  moet  difficult 
problems  lu  drug  a\aluatlon  ever  faced  by 
our  Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  I  fear 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  may  not 
have  treated  DMSO  fairly  in  the  past  and 
may  be  unable  to  treat  It  fairly  In  the  future 
since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  take  a 
rlg^ld  position.  If  penicillin.  Insulin  or  corti- 
sone had  been  presented  In  the  present  cli- 
mate, all  three  would  have  probably  been 
banned  even  as  DM30.  As  things  now  stand, 
the  real  losers  are  tfce  people  of  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SrA>fU:Y  W   Jacob,  MJ3., 
A'isociate  Professor,  Department  of 
Surgery. 
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SELF-SUPPORTINO  FEDERAL  RE- 
INSURANCE FROGRAM  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOY- 
EES UNDER  PENSION  PL.«iNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kufferman], 
Is  recognized  for  U)  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  system  cf  reinsurance  for  pri- 
vate pen.slon  plan*. 

My  basic  concern  In  sponsoiing  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  security 
of  the  worker  who  has  earned  the  right 
to  rely  upon  the  long-range  value  of  a 
private  pension  system  and  who  stands 
to  lose  that  security  if  the  plan  is  termi- 
nated for  any  reason,  such  as  bank- 
ruptcy, merger,  or  closing  of  a  section 
of  a  business. 

Employers  at  the  present  time  do  not 
generally  assume  any  liability  beyond 
tlielr  contributionB  to  the  plan.  If  the 
plan  is  terminated,  as  for  example  hap- 
pened when  Stucfebaker's  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  plant  was  forced  to  clo.se  down  in 
1963,  thousands  of  workers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  with  a  company  for 
many  years,  may  lose  part  or  all  of  their 
pensions  where  the  employer  had  no 
further  obligation  to  contribute  to  the 
fund. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  which  the  system  of 
reinsurance  would  be  administered,  to 
borrow  moneys  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  establishment  of  a  reinsurance  fund. 
This  money  would  be  repaid  by  premiums 
which  would  be   forthcoming   from  the 


plans  which  have  met  Internal  Revenue 
Code  tax  Incentive  requirements  and 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

My  bill  would  create  a  seven-member 
Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Insurance 
of  Employees"  Pension  Funds  to  assist 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today,  the  reinsurance  program  would 
operate  to  provide  the  worker  protection 
much  the  same  as  is  presently  provided 
for  his  savings  protection  by  insurance 
through  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurancp 
Corporation  and  the  insurance  of  the 
mortgagor's  obligation  to  make  future 
payments  under  the  Federal  Housing  Act. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  self -financing 
feature  of  the  bill,  it  would  not  necessi- 
tate the  spending  of  any  public  funds. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  has  Introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  Senate.  Re- 
cently, speaking  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  which  is  considering 
Senator  Hartke's  bill,  United  Auto 
Workers  President  Walter  P.  Reuther 
noted: 

with  the  tremendous  expansion  of  private 
pension  plans  In  America  and  their  develop- 
ment as  a  flexible  and  significant  secondary 
source  of  retirement  Income,  the  security 
of  the  pension  promise  which  they  represent 
to  millions  of  wage  earners  has  clearly  be- 
come a  matter  of  vital  public  concern. 

SecreUry  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wirtz 
has  also  recognized  the  need  for  Federal 
support  of  private  pension  plans.  With 
respect  to  the  scope  of  pension  plan  cov- 
erage, Mr.  Wirtz  has  stated  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that — 

This  Is  a  matter  of  personal  financial  se- 
curity for  millions  of  Individuals.  Annua! 
benefit  payments  from  their  plans  now  total 
some  tlu-ee  billions — to  almost  three  mllhon 
beneficiaries.  By  1980.  coverage  of  th?se 
plans  is  expected  to  Increase  from  the  ap- 
proximately 25  million  employees  now  cov- 
ered to  about  42  million  over  the  same  pe- 
riod, tlie  present  $85  billion  held  in  these 
funds  will  probably  grow  to  $225  billion. 
These  facts  make  It  plain  that  the  nation,  as 
a  whole,  has  a  major  stake  In  the  private 
retirement  system. 

Lending  Federal  support  to  the  pension 
plan  system  by  the  administration  of  a 
revolving  reinsurance  financing  program 
would  mean  that  financial  security  for 
those  workers  when  they  really  need  it 
most  would  be  a  reality,  not  an  illusory 
promise. 

1  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
measure  their  enthusiastic  attention  and 
support. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  17590 

A   bill   to   establish   a  self-supporting   Fed- 
eral reinsurance  program  to  protect  em- 
ployees In  xht  enjoyment  of  certain  rlg'j'.-i 
undw'  private  pension  plans 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovsc  n/ 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

i4m.^!ca  in  Congretfs  asscrnbled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  a.'  t:i>' 
"Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pentiju 
Plans  Act". 

DEFiNrrtoNS 

Sec  2.  As  used  In  this  Act— 
{&)    The    term    "pension    fund"    means   r 
trust,  pension  plan,  or  other  program  undar 


which  an  employer  undertakes  to  provide 
or  assist  In  providing,  retirement  benefits 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  employees  or 
their  beneficiaries.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  plan  or  program  established  by  a 
self-employed  individual  for  his  own  benefit 
or  for  the  benefit  of  his  sxirvlvors  or  estab- 
lished by  one  or  more  owner-employees  ex- 
citislvely  for  his  or  their  benefit,  or" for  the 
benefit  of  his  or  their  survivors. 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  pension  fund- 
means  a  pension  fund  which  meets  the  re- 
qui.-ements  set  forth  in  section  401  of  the 
I.iternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  qualified  pension  plans. 

(C((l)  The  term  "Insured  pension  fund" 
nieiiis  an  eligible  pension  fund  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  not  less  than  five  years 
and.  for  each  of  such  years,  hus  met  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  and 
has  been  insured  under  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  addition  to,  or  amendment  of,  an 
liviia-ed  pension  fund  shall.  If  such  addition 
or  amendment  Involves  a  significant  Increase 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  in  the  un- 
funded liability  of  such  pension  fund,  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  distinct  pension  fund 
which  can  become  an  "Insured  pension  fund  ' 
only  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
priragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
insurance  program  for  private  pension  plans 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "program"). 
The  program  shall  be  administered  by,  or 
under  the  direction  and  control  of.  the 
Secretary. 

CONTINGENCIES    IN.St,TRED    AGAINST    UNDER 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  program  shall  Insure  {to 
the  extent  provided  in  subsection  (b)  )  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  Insured  pension  fund  against 
loss  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  entlUed 
under  such  pension  fund  arising  from — 

(1)  failure  of  the  amounts  contributed  to 
such  fund  to  provide  benefits  anticipated 
at  the  time  such  fund  was  established,  if 
such  failure  Is  attributable  to  cessation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  operations  carried  on  by 
liim  in  one  or  more  facilities  of  such  em- 
ployer; or 

(2)  losses  realized  upon  the  sale  of  Invest- 
ments of  such  fund  if  the  sale  is  required  to 
provide  benefits  payable  by  such  fund. 

(b)  The  rights  of  beneficiaries  of  an  in- 
sured pension  fund  shall  only  be  Insured 
under  the  program  to  the  extent  that  such 
rights  do  not  exceed — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly  re- 
tirement or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  lesser  of  50  per  centum 
of  his  average  monthly  wage  in  the  five-vear 
period  for  which  his  earnings  were  "the 
greatest,  or  $500  per  month; 

(2 1  In  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  dependents,  or  members  of  the 
family,  of  the  employee,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
right  to  a  lump-sum  survivor  benefit  on  ac- 
count, of  the  death  of  an  employee  an 
amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  reason- 
ably related  to  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  ( 1 ) . 

in  the  case  of  a  periodic  benefit  which  Is  paid 
••■n  other  than  a  monthly  basis,  the  monthly 
fquivalent  of  such  benefit  shall  be  regarded 
'"3  the  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  for 
P'lrposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

CI  If  an  eligible  pension  fund  has  not 
'>^n  insured  under  the  program  for  each  of 
^t  least   the   five  years   preceding  the   time 
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Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  eligible  pension  fund  ma  v. 
upon  application  therefor,  obtain  insurance 
under  the  program  upon  payment  of  such  an- 
nual premium  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  sep- 
arate premium  rates  for  Instu-ance  against 
each  of  the  contingencies  described  in  secUon 
4(a)  (1)  and  section  4(a)(2).  In  establishing 
such  premium  rates  for  Insurance  against  the 
contingency  described  In  section  4(a)  (2).  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  that  the  ri.te  shall 
vary,  to  whatever  extent  Is  appropriate,  for 
different  classes  of  Investments.  Premium 
rates  established  under  this  section  shall  be 
tmiform  for  all  pension  funds  insured  by 
the  program  and  shall  be  applied  to  the 
amount  of  the  unfunded  obligations  and 
asset.-;  or  class  of  .assets,  respectively,  of  each 
insured  pension  fund.  Tlie  premium  rates 
may  be  changed  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Secretary,  when  the  Secretary  determines 
changes  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  give 
effect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  premium  rate  established  for 
the  contingency  described  In  section  4(a)  ( 1) 
exceed  1  per  centum  for  each  dollar  of  un- 
funded obligations,  nor  shall  the  aggregate 
premium  p;.yable  by  any  Insured  pension 
fund  for  the  contingency  described  in  sec- 
tion 4iai(2)  exceed  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  assets  of  such  fund. 

(  b)  The  Secretary,  in  determining  premium 
rates,  and  in  estabUshing  formula*  for  deter- 
mining unfunded  obligations  and  assets  of 
pension  funds,  shall  consult  wl-h,  and  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of.  th.?  Advisory  Coun- 
cil (established  by  section  8) . 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  (after  consulting  with 
the  Advisory  Council)  determines  that,  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  rate  of  premium 
established  under  subsection  (a)  or  for  other 
reasons.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  Insure  against 
loss  of  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  of  Insured 
pension  funds,  then  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
sure the  rights  of  beneficiaries  in  accordance 

with  the  following  order  of  priorities 

First:  Individuals  who,  at  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured  against 
are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pension  fund, 
and  individuals  who  have  attained  normal 
retirement  age  or  If  no  normal  retirement 
age  Is  fixed  have  reached  the  age  when  an 
unreduced  old-age  benefit  Is  pavable  under 
title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  "as  amended, 
and  who  are  eligible,  upon  retirement,  for 
retirement  benefits  under  the  pension  fund; 
Second:  Individuals  who.  at  such  time', 
have  attained  the  age  for  early  retirement 
and  who  are  entitled,  upon  early  retirement, 
to  early  retirement  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion fund:  or.  If  the  pension  fund  plan  dofs 
not  provide  for  early  retirement,  individuals 
who.  at  such  time,  have  attained  age  sixty 
and  who,  under  such  pension  fund,  are  eli- 
gible for  benefits  upon  retirement; 

Third:  Individuals  who.  at  snch  time,  have 
attained  age  forty-flve: 

Fourth:  Individuals  who,  at  such  time, 
have  attained  age  forty;  and 

Fifth:  In  addition  to  Individuals  described 
in  the  above  priorities,  such  other  Individ- 
uals ,as  the  Secretary,  after  consulting  with 
the  Advisory  Council,  shall  prescribe. 

(di  Particiijation  In  the  program  by  a  pen- 
sion fund  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Secre- 
tary upon  failure,  after  such  reasontible  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  of  such 
pension  fund  to  make  payment  of  premiums 
due  for  participation  in  the  program  Par- 
ticipation by  any  pension  fund  in  the  pro- 
gram may  be  terminated  by  such  fund  at  any 
time  by  giving  not  le.ss  than  sixty  davs'  no- 


a  revolving  fund  into  which  all  amounts  paid 
into  the  program  as  premiums  shall  be  de- 
posited and  from  which  all  liabilities  in- 
curred under  the  program  shall  be  paid. 

(bi  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  deposit  into  the  revolving  fund, 
to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  program.  Mon- 
eys borrowed  from  the  Treasury  shall  bear  a 
rate  of  interest  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
rale  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  as  of  the  period  such 
moneys  are  borrowed.  Such  moneys  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  Secretary  from  premiums  paid 
Into  the  revolving  fund. 

(c)  Moneys  In  the  revolvins  fund  not  re- 
quired for  current  operations  shall  be  in- 
vested In  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by.  the  Umted 
States. 

AME.NDMENT    TO    INTERNAL    REVENCE    CODE 

Sec.  7.  (a I  Section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relaung  to  definition 
of  qualified  pension  and  other  similar  plans) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  no  pension  fund 
which,  for  any  taxable  year  Is  insurable 
under  the  Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private 
Pension  Plans  Act.  shall  be  a  qualified  pen- 
sion plan  under  this  section  if  such  fund 
is  not  insured  for  such  year  under  the  pro- 
gram established  under  such  Act." 

(b)  Section  404(a)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  deductibility  of  contributions  to  em- 
ployees' annuities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  401  la)  (9)  and  (10)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  401(a)  (9) 
(10).  and  (11)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  which  begin  not  less  than  six  montiis 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ADVISORY    COtTNCIL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  for  Insurance  of  Em- 
ployees' Pension  Funds  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Council"),  which  shall 
consist  of  seven  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
select,  for  appointment  to  the  Council,  in- 
dividuals who  are,  by  reason  of  training  or 
experience,  or  both,  familiar  with  and  com- 
petent to  deal  with,  problems  involving  em- 
ployees' pension  funds  and  problems  relating 
to  the  Insurance  of  such  funds.  Members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  ye.ors. 

<b)  Members  shall  be  com.pensated  at  the 
rate  of  »100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  duties  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  traveling  expenses  Incurred  In  attend- 
ance at  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  sh;Ul  meet  at  Washington, 
IMstrict  of  Columbia,  upon  call  of  the  Secre- 
tary who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  Meetings  shall  be  called  by  such 
Chairman  not  lef^s  often  than  twice  each 
year. 

(ci  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 


„.„    „,„    ycurB    preceaing   tne    time  """=  ">  (jiyiiig  hoi,  less  man  sixty  c 

*nen  there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured  ^'"  °'  termination  to  the  SecreUry 
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THE    PROBLEM    OP    CRIPPLING 
STRIKES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathus]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day.  Labor  Day,  we  paid  tribute  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  Nation, 
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and  reviewed  our  free  labor  movement's 
great  contributions  to  our  national 
strength,  progress,  and  prosperity.  It  Is 
appropriate  this  week  for  us  to  review, 
too,  the  greatest  challenge  to  that 
strength  and  to  the  labor  movement  It- 
self. This  challenge  is  the  paralyzing 
strike. 

The  problem  of  crippling  strikes  was 
forced  to  our  attention  most  recently  by 
the  43-day-Iong  airlines  strike,  which 
finally  ended  on  August  19.  This  strike, 
the  longest  and  most  expensive  in  that 
Industry's  history,  cost  the  five  airlines 
involved  at  least  $340  million  in  revenues. 
It  cost  the  70,000  idled  workers  nearly 
$70  million  in  income.  Its  cost  to  the 
public — In  delay,  inconvenience,  and 
business  lost — was  tremendous. 

Yet  I  fear  that  the  end  of  the  strike 
also  ended — until  the  next  time — serious 
discussion  of  ways  to  avoid  these  paraly- 
sis strilces,  or  at  least  to  lessen  their  eco- 
nomic impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  between  parties  to  a  labor- 
management  dispute  is  one  of  the  great- 
est strengths  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Many  have  long  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  If  collective  bargaining  is  to 
be  maintained,  the  system  must  be 
tempered  through  reform. 

I  have  quoted  many  times  the  1960 
Labor  Day  statements  of  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  Goldberg,  then  general 
counsel  of  the  AFL-CIO,  colnciden  tally 
but  significantly  making  the  identical 
point  that  even  this  Nation  car  no 
longer  afford  paralyzing  strikes. 

I  have  quoted  the  promise  of  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  Congress  this  January,  to  ask  Congress 
to  consider  measures  to  "enable  us  to 
deal  effectively  with  strikes  that  may 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
interest." 

Now  our  economic  progress  has  been 
slowed  again  by  a  serious  strike.  Yet  the 
airlines  strike  has  brought  no  general 
recommendations  from  the  President, 
and  no  agreement  within  Congress  on 
overall  reforms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  further 
procrastination.  In  the  coming  months, 
many  additional  labor  contracts  will  ex- 
pire. The  number  of  these  negotiations, 
the  importance  of  the  industries  in- 
volved, and  the  real  threat  of  Inflation 
make  an  end  to  long  Inertia  now 
Imperative. 

THE  P«XSBKT  srrtTATION 

At  present,  our  shelf  of  remedies  for 
paralysis  strikes  includes  only  two  gen- 
eral medicines,  prescribed  under  existing 
law,  plus  a  collection  of  nostr\uns  de- 
vised to  supplement  the  law.  Our  statu- 
tory remedies,  of  course,  are  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
both  of  which  provide  for  "cooling  off" 
periods  during  which  negotiations,  in 
theory,  should  progress  before  the  advent 
of  a  strike. 

Where  these  procedures  have  failed  to 
bring  agreement,  especially  In  disputes 
involving  sectors  of  our  transportation 
system,  additioiuQ  means  have  been  de- 
vised. Executive  branch  intervention, 
while  not  a  new  phenomenon,  has  grown 


so  frequent  that  it  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  unusual.  The  conferences  at  the 
Labor  Departantnt,  the  White  House  ses- 
sions, the  progress  reports  by  public  serv- 
ants, and  the  Presidential  announcement 
of  accords  hav0  become  stock  scenes  in 
the  drama  of  major  labor-management 
disputes.  In  some  cases,  these  exercises 
have  been  substituted  for  the  procedures 
set  by  law;  in  other  cfises,  they  have  sup- 
plemented legal  processes  or.  as  in  the 
airlines  strike.  Ijave  followed  the  exhaus- 
tion of  legal  steps. 

Congressional  lnter\'ention,  beyond 
calls  for  quick  settlements,  has  been  in- 
frequent but  still  has  ominous  implica- 
tions. Only  once  in  this  decade,  in  1963 
when  the  railroad  management  and 
unions  were  deadlocked  over  work  rules, 
has  the  Congress  actually  enacted  legis- 
lation prescribing  compulsory  arbitration 
of  a  labor-management  dispute.  Yet 
congressional  action  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  186  Curing  the  airlines  strike 
shows  that  the  Congress,  while  still  un- 
able to  agree  on  the  best  means  of  inter- 
vention, is  becoming  more  and  more  will- 
ing to  impose  lome  kind  of  settlement 
where  no  other  weapons  work. 

THE    DANGSR    of    IMPROVISATTON 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the 
emergence  of  these  ad  hoc  executive  and 
legislative  responses  to  paralyzing  strikes 
has  dangerous  implications  for  our 
economy,  for  our  form  of  government, 
and  for  the  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem. J 

First,  every  spch  intervention,  from  a 
Presidential  exHortation  to  congressional 
action,  is  an  laterference.  to  some  de- 
gree, with  our  traditional  system  of  free 
bargaining  between  private  parties  to  a 
dispute  and  to  free  enterprise  itself.  The 
ultimate  step,  strikebreaking,  is  a  blow 
to  the  heart  of  that  system:  as  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  observed: 

Strikes  cannot  be  prohibited  without  in- 
terfering with  ttte  basic  freedom  essential 
to  our  form  of  gotermuent. 

Yet  nothing  less  than  strikebreaking 
was  the  clear  intent  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 186. 

While  consistently  defending  the  right 
of  Americans  to  work,  or  to  refrain  from 
work.  Senator  Taft  recognized  that  ex- 
traordinary st^s  could  be  justified  in 
extraordinary  circumstances.  As  he 
declared  in  1946.  during  the  vital  rail- 
road strike : 

While  I  am  opposed  to  making  strikes  un- 
lawful by  permanent  law.  In  the  case  of 
public  utilities  aad  possibly  of  cool,  where  a 
great  national  otnergency  Is  created  by  a 
national  strike,  I  believe  we  are  Justified  in 
adopting  some  iotfn  of  emergency  legislation. 
I  beUeve  It  should  be  limited  to  the  emer- 
gency. 

Thus  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  provides 
for  special  factfinding  procedures,  and 
for  the  80-day  "cooling  off"  period.  In 
cases  where  the  President  finds  that  a 
strike  would  threaten  to  "imperil  the 
national  health  or  safety."  Similarly, 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  may  be  applied 
where  a  threatening  strike  may  "inter- 
rupt interstate  commerce  to  a  degree 
such  as  to  deprive  any  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ice." 


These  two  measures,  which  do  restrict 
the  collective  bargaining  process  by 
prohibiting  strikes  for  a  defined  pei;od 
of  time,  have  been  invoked  in  many 
impKjrtant  labor-management  disputes. 
But  it  is  vital  to  remember  that  in  oiily 
one  recent  case,  the  railroad  work-rules 
dispute,  did  both  Congress  and  the 
President  determine  that  the  public  in- 
terest required  action  beyond  the  bour.d- 
aries  of  general. law,  after  the  statutory 
processes  had  been  exhausted.  In  the 
case  of  the  airlines  strike,  agreement  on 
additional  steps  was  not  nearly  so  com- 
plete, for  the  administration  persistently 
refused  to  label  the  strike  a  "national 
emergency."  nor  could  the  Congress 
reach  accord  on  the  degree  to  which  in- 
terstate commerce  had  actually  been 
Slopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  in  cases  such  as  the 
railroad  dispute  of  1963,  "strikebreak- 
ing"— -or  the  long-term  prohibition  of  a 
strike — clearly  imposes  an  arbitrarj- 
limitation  on  the  freedom  of  one  class  of 
employees.  However  justified,  this  lim- 
itation is  essentially  inequitable.  In  the 
case  of  the  airlines  strike.  I  feel  that 
such  a  drastic  step  would  have  b<'en 
highly  regrettable,  because — as  I  have 
indicated — there  was  simply  no  general 
acceptance  of  the  strike  as  a  real  na- 
tional emergency.  House  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  186  would  have 
been  an  overreaction  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary, unfair  and  unfortunate  type. 
House  forbearance,  which  permitted  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  to  reach  an  accord 
through  negotiations,  was  clearly  a  re- 
assertion  of  our  basic  faith  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  system. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  govern- 
mental intervention  on  our  system  of  free 
bargaining,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  such  actions  on  the  Government 
itself.  The  task  of  Congress  and  the 
President  should  be  to  shape^he  general 
framework  for  the  resolution  of  labor- 
management  disputes.  Neither  the 
legislative  nor  the  executive  branch  has 
the  responsibility,  or  should  feel  an  obli- 
gation, to  intervene  in  every  speci.'ic 
dispute.  Such  activism  can  distract  our 
highest  public  officials  from  their  other 
tasks,  can  divert  them  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  review  of  general  labor 
laws,  and  can  become  a  serious  drain  on 
the  human  energies  within  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Third,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  ad  hoc  Federal  intervention  can  ac- 
tually delay,  rather  than  accelerate,  tiie 
resolution  of  specific  labor-management 
disputes.  Executive  intercession  can 
break  the  normal  fiow  of  bargaining,  and 
inten-upt  the  continuity  of  negotiations. 
The  threat  of  Presidential  or  congres- 
sional decisions,  however  remote,  can  dis- 
courage conciliation  and  compromise. 
and  encourage  Intractiblllty  on  both 
sides.  Thus  Impatience  with  the  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining  may  ea.^ily 
make  governmental  action  more  fre- 
quently required. 

Finally,  it  Is  obvious  that  a  series  of 
specific  actions  and  pronouncements  ha.s 
served  as  a  substitute  for  comprehensive 
reforms.  This  year  alone,  the  President 
has  exerted  his  influence  In  the  railroad 
and  airlines  disputes,  while  still  failing 


to  submit  general  recommendations  to 
Congress.  The  congressional  leadei-shlp, 
while  awaiting  the  President's  sugges- 
tions, has  displayed  a  conspicuous  re- 
luctance to  Initiate  action,  or  even  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposals  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  Introduced. 

THE    NEED    POR    GENEKAL    REVIEW 

Among  the  recommendations  which 
iiave  been  offered  for  dealing  with  para- 
lyzing strikes  are  several  rather  extreme 
p!Oix>sals.  They  include  Government 
seizure  and  opei-ation  of  struck  facili- 
ties; compulsory  arbitration  of  disputed 
matters  by  a  federally  appointed  court  or 
board;  referral  of  the  dispute  to  a  fact- 
finding board  for  recommendation  of  a 
final  settlement;  and  indefinite  continu- 
ation of  Injunctions  against  strikes  or 
lockouts. 

Before  a  rational,  informed  assessment 
of  these  suggestions  can  be  made,  a  num- 
ber of  basic  questions  should  be  analyzed. 
Among  these  questioiis  are:  the  actual 
economic  impact  of  work  stoppages  in 
various  vital  Industries;  the  problems 
caused  by  industrywide  bargaining:  and 
the  relation  of  wage  agreements  to  our 
general  economic  situation.  This  last. 
estJecially.  has  acquired  special  imix)r- 
wnce  In  our  present  inflationarj'  eco- 
nomic atmosphere. 

The  thoughtful,  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  these  questions  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Nations  most  inform- 
ed individuals.  Accordingly,  since  1961 
I  have  advocated  that  a  select,  blue-rib- 
bon panel  of  Inquiry,  including  repre- 
.^cntatives  of  labor,  management,  and  the 
public,  be  appointed  to  survey  the  en- 
tire field  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  panel  could  conduct 
the  objective,  impartial  review  required, 
and  could  build  the  framework  of  fact 
•.vithin  which  the  Congress  could  legis- 
late comprehensive  reforms  wisely  and 
prudently. 

But  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
stubbornly  rejected  this  suggestion  for 
5  years.  While  the  Nation  endured  the 
economic  consequences  of  a  succession 
of  serious  strikes.  Labor  Secretaries 
Goldberg  and  WirU  have  remained 
steadfast  in  their  judgment  that  the 
Congress  need  not  act,  and  that  a  full 
reassessment  was  not  necessary  or  de- 
.<;irable. 

When  I  renewed  my  recommendation 
earlier  this  year.  Secretaiy  Wirtz  did 
:epiy  that  the  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem was  being  adequately  studied  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  La- 
bor-Management Policy,  a  council  cs- 
tabli.<;hed  !n  1962  by  President  Kennedy 
to  give  advice  and  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  basic  labor-management  pi-ob- 
leni'5. 

t-'pon  further  investigation,  however  I 
dl.^^overed  that,  although  the  Advisory 
Committee's  charter — Executive  Order 
10198— lists  collective  bargaining  as  first 
among  its  concerns,  the  committee  has 
!nt  issued  a  report  on  the  subject  since 
1962.  Further,  press  reports  stated— 
"Id  Secretary  Wirtz  admitted— that  the 
^roup  had  been  in  limbo  for  at  least  18 
months  before  its  revival  in  May.  Li 
ihe  meetings  which  were  held  early  in 


May  and  again  last  month,  the  panel 
focused  almost  entirely  on  questions  of 
Inflation  and  the  wage-price  guidelines. 
No  reports  on  collective  bargaining  have 
been  offered  this  year,  and  Secretary 
Wirtz  has  advised  me  tliat  no  such  re- 
ports are  planned. 

Nor  has  the  Labor  Department  itself 
shown  much  initiative  in  seeking  or  pro- 
posing comprehensive  labor  law  reforms. 
The  changes  suggested  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  in  1962  were  relatively  minor, 
yet  the  Labor  Department  failed  to  pur- 
sue these  recommendations  for  4  years. 
Early  this  year,  according  to  published 
reports,  a  draft  bill  based  on  the  Com- 
mittee's 4-year-old  report  was  circulated 
among  labor  leaders  at  the  AFL-CIO 
convention  in  Hal  Harbor,  but  after  ad- 
verse reaction  developed,  the  proposals 
were  quietly  shelved. 

LEADERSHIP    NECESSARY — NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Department  of  La- 
bor is  not  going  to  take  any  constructive 
action  in  regard  to  labor  law  reforms, 
other  routes  must  be  found  to  meet  the 
demonstrated  need  for  a  full  review  and 
recommendations  for  changes  in  our 
laws.  Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  tJiat  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  August  1 
suggested: 

Would  it  not  be  worthwhile  for  the  White 
House  to  appoint  a  national  committee  of 
scholars  on  labor  questions  to  come  up  with 
recommendations? 

As  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RobisonI  pointed  out  in 
the  Record  of  August  9,  the  Nation  en- 
joys many  outstanding  schools  of  indus- 
trial and  labor-manasement  relations 
from  whose  faculties  such  a  nonpartisan 
panel  of  experts  could  be  dra>\n. 

The  obvious  flaw,  of  course,  is  that 
such  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
by  tlie  same  Chief  Executive  who  ha.s  to 
date  been  unable,  or  unwilhns.  to  prod 
his  own  Labor  Department  into  action. 
While  I  would  welcome  the  appoiiitment 
of  a  special  commission  by  the  Presi- 
dent, my  own  experience,  too,  suggests 
that  reliance  solely  on  executive  branch 
action  wiil  produce  more  frustration 
than  results. 

Given  this  gap  in  leadership,  it  seems 
best  for  the  Congress  to  assert  its  own 
interest  in  reforms.  As  I  have  noted,  the 
congressioiial  leadership  so  far  has  been 
unwilling  to  proceed  without  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  President's  position. 
Thus  I  find  especially  encouraging  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  passing — twice 
within  the  past  4  weeks — provisions  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress,  by  January  15.  1D67.  his 
recommendations  for  revision  of  the 
emergency  strike  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
This  mandate,  initially  approved  as  .sec- 
tion 8  of  Senate  Joint  Re-solution  186.  was 
accepted  aeain  by  the  Senate,  by  voice 
vote,  as  the  Ja\its  amendment  to  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  H.R.  13712.  Un- 
fortunately, because  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 186  never  reached  the  House  floor, 
and  because  the  Javits  amei^.dment  was 
dropped  in  conference  as  not  permane  to 
H  R.  13'(12.  the  Hou.se  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  register  its  support 
of  this  directive  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  too  late  for 
any  new  legislation  to  go  through  the 
congressional  mill  this  year.  But  it  is  not 
too  late  for  the  President  to  submit  his 
long-awaited  proposals,  so  the  American 
people  can  examine  his  approach  to  the 
critical  problem  of  paralysis  strikes,  and 
so  the  Congress  can  be  prepared  to  act 
in  January  of  next  year.  Nor  tr  it  too 
late  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  solicit 
any  expert  help  he  needs  for  a  complete 
review  of  this  crucial  aspect  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

Penally,  it  is  not  too  late  for  all  of  us 
to  give  concentrated  attention  to  the  rec- 
ommendation, backed  by  many  author- 
ities on  economic  and  social  policy,  that 
a  permanent  Social  and  Economic  Coun- 
cil be  established  to  conduct  continuing 
and  ofScial  reviews  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  in  anticipation  of  difficulties 
such  as  major  strikes.  Ob\-iously  the 
form,  membership,  and  scope  of  such  a 
council  should  be  fixed  only  after  sus- 
tained and  thorough  discussion.  But  I 
feel  that  such  discussion  should  start 
irow,  for  this  concept  appears  to  have 
real  merit  and  contains  many  possibil- 
ities for  constructive  contributions  to  our 
national  economic  stability.  It  should 
be  studied  objectively  by  the  Congre-ss 
and  by  the  executive  branch.  I  would 
particularly  welcome  the  considered 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Comnrittee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  on  this  point,  and  hope  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  turn  their 
talents  and  experience  to  a  study  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  action  on 
many  fronts.  We  can  no  longer  continue 
to  bear  the  burden  of  massive  strikes. 
Our  economy,  our  system  of  govern - 
merit,  and  our  free  enterprise  system  will 
only  suffer  if  we  continue  to  drift 


THE     OTHER  WAR" 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Craley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  the  Evening  Star  carried  an 
article  by  Carl  T.  Rowan  which  described 
some  of  the  various  kinds  of  American 
economic  and  social  aid  going  on  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  been  ver>-  much 
impressed  with  the  American  efforts  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  build  a  nation  for 
the  future  while  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
slc  to  defeat  aggressors  from  the  north. 
I  have  commented  before  on  the  impor- 
tance of  that  "other  war,"  that  construc- 
tive and  cooperative  partnership  between 
Americans  and  South  'Vietnamese  to 
build  schools  and  hospitals.  Improve  and 
diversify  agriculture,  establish  industry 
and  in  eeneral  improve  the  life  of  the 
people  there.  I  am  always  glad  to  see 
acknowledgement  of  these  activities  and 
wish  to  iiiclude  Mr.  Rowan's  infonnative 
account  in  the  Record. 
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Waoinc  the  "OTHni  War"  Takes  Monet, 

Patience 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Mention  all  the  diseases  American  children 
have  no  reason  to  fear,  like  cholera,  small- 
pox, the  plague.  Theee  still  manace  the 
countryside  of  Viet  Nam,  striking  down  more 
people  than  all  the  guns  and  bombe  of  friend 
and  foe  combined. 

And  among  South  Viet  Nam's  15  million 
people  there  are  only  2,500  nurses  and  3.000 
auxiliary  nurses  (mid  wives  and  practical 
nurses)  to  tend  to  the  afflicted  and  the  in- 
firm.   Doctors  are.  even  scarcer. 

America's  natlon-bulIdlng  teams  are  try- 
ing to  remedy  this  by  giving  more  than  12 
million  imniunizations  against  cholera,  the 
plague  and  smallpox.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  supporting  the  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  six  new  auxiliary 
nursing  schools  (four  are  already  open)  that 
will  graduate  400  nurses  annually 

Forty-two  medical  teams  of  volunteers 
from  the  United  States  and  a  dozen  other 
countries  are  spread  over  the  countryside, 
now  treating  39,000  patients  a  month. 

The  United  States  is  also  supporting  more 
than  1,250  maternity-lnflrmary  dispensaries 
at  the  village  and  district  level's. 

Until  recently,  the  government  of  South 
Viet  Nam  was  collecting  taxes  the  way  Harold 
Stassen  collects  votes — accidentally.  If  at 
aU.  This  fact,  added  to  graft,  black  market- 
ing, Import  Irregularities — and,  of  course. 
the  tremendous  buildup  of  American  troops 
who  throw  money  in  all  directions — pro- 
duced an  inflation  that  almost  destroyed  the 
country  as  the  Viet  Cong  never  could. 

From  July  1965  to  July  1966  the  cost  of 
living  In  Saigon  doubled. 

At  the  Honolulu  Conference  last  Febru- 
ary. Premier  Nguyen  Cau  Ky  promised  Presi- 
dent Johnson  he  would  increase  tax  collec- 
tions, raise  custom  duties  and  reduce  money 
In  circulation  by  other  stringent  means.  Ky 
has  raised  taxes  on  restaurants,  bso-s.  caba- 
rets, beer  and  other  items.  And  he  took  the 
pKJlltically  courageous  step  of  devaUiatlng 
the  plaster  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 

In  turn.  President  Johnson  has  put  our 
Internal  Revenue  Service  into  "the  other 
war."  Eight  IRS  agents  have  gone  to  Saigon 
to  show  the  Vietnamese  how  to  collect  taxes. 
They  may  discover  what  an  easy  task  they 
had  back  here. 

Theee  are  Just  two  of  a  thousand  fronts 
on  which  the  "other  war"  is  being  waged. 
AID  has  a  home  economist  who,  with  234 
provincial  and  district  workers  and  1,575 
volunteers.  Is  showing  almost  24,000  Viet- 
namese women  how  to  be  gocxl  home- 
makers — with  the  help  of  1,000  AID-donated 
sewing  machines. 

We  plan  to  build  another  2.300  hamlet 
schools  this  year  and  train  another  4,200 
teachers  (there  are  7,200  now)  to  wage  war 
on  illiteracy.  We  are  to  hand  out  another 
7  million  elementary  school  textbooks  and 
begin  distribution  of  8  million  secondary 
level  textbooks.  We  plan  to  take  vocational 
training  to  the  countryside  through  the 
building  of  20  rural  polytechnic  schools. 

At  least  35  high-level  missions  have  gone 
to  Viet  Nam  from  Washington  to  plan  some 
aspect  of  the  nation-building  effort.  As  a 
result  we  plan  to  spend  $2.7  million  this  year 
digging  wells  to  provide  water  for  500.000 
to  600,000  people  for  whom  water  ha£  been 
a  precious  commodity  heretofore.  We  are 
going  to  exp<xt.  to  Viet  Nam  enough  rice  ( to 
be  sold  even  from  trucks  that  roam  the 
streets  like  Oood  Humor  wagons)  to  keep 
the  price  down  where  an  ordinary  family 
can  buy  some.  We're  going  to  provide  elec- 
tricity to  many  of  the  140.000  families  In  the 
Saigon  area  that  are  without  It.  And  we 
may  even  take  Reddy  Kilowatt  Into  some 
rural  areas  where  the  {leople  know  no  more 
about  the  light  bulb  than  did  Thomas  Edi- 
son's great-grandfather. 


I  emphasize  t4at  we  plan  to  do  theee 
things,  God  and  the  Communists  permit- 
ting. And  we  plan  to  add  Euiother  18.000 
men  to  the  Soutlv  Vietnamese  policy  organi- 
zation which,  prOBumably.  will  make  Com- 
munist "co-operation"  a  bit  easier  to  obtain 
in  many  villages. 

And  to  the  bletslngs  of  the  Lord  and  the 
shackling  of  the  Obmmunists  another  crucial 
factor  must  be  mfntloned — the  co-operation 
of  the  Saigon  government.  The  Saigon 
rulers  are  called  puppets  so  often  by  Hanoi 
and  Peking  that  many  Anier!can.s  may  take 
it  for  granted.  But  somewhere  in  that 
report  to  President  Johnson  on  our  progress 
in  "the  other  war*'  will  be  a  secret  comment 
that  goes  like  this; 

"Each  reform,  new  program,  change  of 
policy  that  we  pn>pose  to  the  Saigon  regime 
meets  resistance  iomewhere.  Arduous  hag- 
gling, frustrating  delays,  bureaucratic  am- 
bushes and  myriad  other  exasperating  bottle- 
necks stand  ill  the  way  of  every  achieve- 
ment." 

But  we  shall  huve  to  carry  the  peaceful 
struggle  forward  against  all  these  obstacles 
and  more.  For  'Jlithout  it.  a  lot  of  {>eople 
will  have  siirely  ftught  and  died  in  vain. 


DANGER  SIGNS  IN  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT STATISTICS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  LMir.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  ttiis  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extmneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment statistics  are  often  warning 
signs  of  danger  spots  in  our  economic 
and  social  envi:-©nment.  Frank  C.  Por- 
ter's article  in  tjie  Washington  Post  on 
September  4  presented  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  latett  unemployment  report 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
data  in  the  report  should  serve  as  a  grim 
warning  to  all  Members  of  Congress  that 
greater  national  efforts  are  needed  in 
manpower  training.  The  jobless  rate  for 
Negroes  is  up  to  8.2  percent.  This  is 
approximately  J'i  times  the  rate  for 
white  people.  Sven  more  disturbing  is 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
Arthur  Ross"  observation  that  the  trend 
appears  to  be  established  and  prospects 
for  improvement  do  not  look  good. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
important  article: 

Jobless  Rate  For  Kecroes  Dp  to  8  2  Percent 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter.  Washington  Post  staff 

writer) 

The  Government  reported  a  marked  wor- 
sening of  the  jolj  picture  for  Negroes  and 
lesser  skilled  wolkers  with  some  concern 
yesterday,  even  though  overall  unemploy- 
ment has  remained  at  the  relatively  low  level 
prevailing  since  January. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  Jobless  rate  in 
August  for  all  Americans  was  3.9  per  cent, 
unchanged  from  July,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported. 

It  has  remained  Within  the  narrow  range  of 
3.7  to  4  per  cent  Since  the  first  of  the  year. 

But  the  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhltes 
has  gradually  incrsased  from  7  to  8  2  per  cent 
since  April,  the  Bureau  pointed  out.  The 
rate  for  whites,  oa  the  other  hand,  was  the 
same  in  August  aa  in  April.  3.4  per  cent. 
OTHtas   strmrRiNC 

Put  another  way,  the  nonwhlte  Jobless  rate 
has  been  about  ctouble  that  for  whites  in 


recent  years.    But  now  it  Is  running  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much. 

The  Bureau  offered  evidence,  however,  th.it 
Negroes  are  not  the  only  ones  suffering  from 
the  economy's  increasing  demands  for  greater 
skills  and  aptitudes  in  the  labor  force. 

The  adjusted  unemployment  rate  for  semi- 
skilled blue-collar  workers  rose  from  4.2  to 
4  8  per  cent  since  April  and  that  for  un- 
skilled workers  from  6.9  to  8  per  cent. 

Meanwliile.  the  demand  for  better  qualified 
and  experienced  workers  "continues  to  be 
very  strong,  "  BLS  said.  "In  August,  the  un- 
employment r.ite  was  only  2.1  per  cent  for 
white-collar  workers,  2  per  cent  lor  skilled 
craftsmen  and  1.7  p>er  cent  for  married  men  " 

Speaking  of  the  Negro  Job  situation.  Cojr.- 
mlssioiier  of  Labor  Statistics  Arthur  M.  Ross 
said  "we  have  been  avoiding  stressing  tins 
trend  up  to  now.  waiting  to  see  whetlier  it 
was  mere  month-to-month  variation  or 
something  more  serlotis.  Unfortunately  it 
seems  to  be  the  latter." 

Ross  said  he  was  unable  to  explain  \\)c 
increase  In  the  nonwhlte  rate  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  economy. 

The  phenomenon  appeared  to  revive  :  t 
long-st>tndlng  argument  between  "s-.r  ,:- 
tural"  theorists,  who  blame  most  unemp; ov- 
ment  on  imbalances  and  skill  deficiencies 
within  the  labor  force,  and  "demand"  theor- 
ists, who  insist  that  a  surging  economy  r,  n 
absorb  idle  workers  of  all  categories. 

Mitigating  the  gloomy  news  from  BLS  w.-.s 
a  report  from  Labor  Secretary  W.  Will.ird 
Wirtz  yesterday  that  the  average  on-the-job 
trainee  under  Government  programs  reri'.s 
the  training  cost  in  less  than  two  ve.Vr.? 
through  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  a  special  report  by  Com- 
missioner Ross  on  teen-age  summer  e:-- 
ployment— where  many  of  the  Admlnl.sr!- 
tlon's  Job  programs  are  concentrawi - 
showed  Negro  youngsters  largely  fallliiF  to 
share  in  the  gains  made  by  whites. 

White  16-through- 19-year-olds  won  900  noo 
more  Jobs  over  the  three  summer  months 
than  they  had  last  year,  he  reported  Only 
100.000  more  nonwhlte  teen-agers  were  pin- 
ployed. 

Ross  credited  special  programs  in  the  D::- 
trict  of  Columbia  for  avoidance  of  mas.',r.  e 
disttu-bances  by  teenagers  as  experienced  in 
other  cities. 

Emplo>-ment  Service  officials  said  more 
Negro  youths  worked  than  ever  before  in  I'r.o 
Washington  area.  Special  programs  v.fTP 
directed  toward  placement  of  dlsadvant,!;'  ;i 
yovjngsters  in  temporary  Jobs  and  mo=:  •: 
these  are  Negroes,  they  said.  As  for  to..! 
Negro  employment — adults  and  teenage:^  - 
it  has  increased  slightly  over  the  past  ;  Pir 
the  officials  said. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
SHOULD  CONFESS  ERROR  AND 
LOWER  THE  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  exter.d 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recofd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tlure 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .v.-^i 
proud  to  have  cast  my  vote  in  support 
of  H.R.  14026.  the  bill  which  requires  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  begin  the  roll 
back  of  interest  rates.  A  number  of  u.5 
In  this  House  have  been  warning  for 
more  than  a  year  of  the  damage  to  the 
economy  that  an  interest  hike  would 
cause.  Despite  these  warnings,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  hiked  the  interest 
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rates  last  December,  while  Congress  was 
in  adjournment. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  an 
elected  body.  It  is  made  up  of  appointed 
Individuals  whose  backgrrounds  are 
mainly  In  the  field  of  banking.  That 
their  sympathy  with  the  banking  in- 
dustry would  influence  their  thinking,  is 
understandable.  But  the  callousness 
With  which  this  group  of  appointees  has 
hiked  interest  rates,  depressed  the  home- 
construction  industry,  made  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  persons  to  buy  homes, 
reduced  the  value  of  the  dollar,  fed  the 
mounting  inflationary  trend,  and  gen- 
erally hurt  the  consuming  public,  is  not 
understandable. 

These  appointees  have  been  issuing 
dire  warnings  for  years  about  the  dan- 
gers of  inflation.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  proven  to 
be  the  greatest  inflationary  danger  of 
all.  When  It  hiked  the  interest  rates  it 
said  it  did  so  to  head  off  inflation.  But 
whatever  significant  inflation  there  is 
has  occurred  only  since  the  Board  hiked 
the  interest  rates.  One  can  easily  con- 
clude that  the  Board's  actions  helped 
cause  this  year's  price  increases. 

I  note  that  today  the  President  has 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  take  steps  to  lower  the  interest 
rates.  But  the  Board  does  not  have  to 
accept  this  recommendation.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  no  lesal  obliga- 
tion to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress.  It  has  ignored  the 
wishes  of  both  in  the  past.  It  will 
probably  do  so  again. 

;Rlat  is  why  the  bill  we  have  acted 
upon  today  is  so  necessary.  This  bill 
orders  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  be- 
2in  the  interest  rate  rollback.  Appar- 
ently it  is  the  only  lanyruage  that  the 
appointed  officials  on  the  Board  will 
understand. 

An  article  by  Prof.  James  Tobin. 
formerly  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Ad\  isers,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 3  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  sheds 
much  light  on  our  current  economic  con- 
dition and  on  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  Board,  according 
to  Professor  Tobln.  has  been  acting  to 
Intentionally  check  or  slowdown  our 
booming  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
never  sufficient  cause  to  check  a  boom. 
But  who  or  which  body  is  supposed  to 
make  that  policy  decision,  a  .small  siroup 
of  nonelected  officials  which  considers 
itself  semiautonomous?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
ever  intended  to  delegate  such  power  to 
this  Board.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Board  has  acted — without  consulting 
other  Government  asencies,  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress — is  reason  enough  to 
deny  this  Boai'd  such  enormous  power. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  intro- 
dacing  into  the  Record  the  article  bv 
Profes.sor  Tobin  entitled  'Check  the 
Boom'.'" 

Check  the  Boom? 
(By  James  Tobin > 

The  United  States  economy  is  one  of  the 
':l-tlme  wonders  of  the  world.  This  year. 
'ie:pite  the  unwelcome  burden  of  war  in 
Vietnam.  US  citizens  continue  to  enjoy  cver- 
liigher  standards  of  life.  Jobs  are  plenti- 
!'il  and  the  unemployment  rate  is  down  to 
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or  below  the  Kennedy-Johnson  target  of  4 
percent,  which  seemed  so  elusive  for  so  long. 
The  concentration  of  unemployment  in  ur- 
ban ghettos  remains  critical.  But  in  gen- 
eral, events  have  proved  yesterday's  F>opular 
econoimc  nightmares — chronic  stagnation 
with  growing  hortles  of  "structurally  unem- 
ployed" victims  of  automation— to  be  Just 
as  chimerical  as  economists  said  they  were. 
Likewise  yesterday's  angul.shed  complaints  of 
"proflt  squeeze"  have  been  silenced  by  rou- 
tinely fantastic  earnings  reports  and  divi- 
dends. 

Tet  the  economy  Is  the  subject  cf  an 
anxious  vigil,  ati  obsessive  search  for  symp- 
toms of  disease  or  even  of  imminent  col- 
lapse. A  reader  of  the  financial  pre.'ss  could 
e.'islly  conclude  that  the  countrv  is  in  deep 
economic  trouble.  He  wotUd  seldom  be  re- 
minded that  in  terms  of  the  real  ultimate 
pay-offs  of  economic  activity — the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  useful  goods  and 
services— we  could   hardly  be   doing   better. 

Why  does  this  prosperity  cause  such  anx- 
iety? There  are  two  main  worries.  One 
is  tlie  fear  th.at  the  boom  will  Inevlt.-ibiy 
lead  to  severe  recession.  T!ie  oilier  l.s  in- 
flation— the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which 
drifted  up  at  only  one  percent  per  year  from 
1958  to  1964.  has  risen  at  nearlv  3  percent 
a  year  during  the  1965-66  boom'.  The  two 
sources  of  concern  are  related,  but  I  wUl  dls- 
ci;.ss  them  In  turn. 

The  first  worry  demonstrates  the  persist- 
ence and  prevalence  of  business  cycle  mental- 
ity. Most  people  believe  "what  goes  up  must 
come  down"  to  be  a  profound  but  obvious 
economic  truth.  Yet  thiols  the  sixth  ye.ir  of 
nn  uninterrupted  econoruic  expansion  prov- 
ing that  periodic  recessions  like  those  of  1949, 
1954,  1958  and  1960  are  not  inevitable  fea- 
tures of  AmericTn  capitalism.  In  Western 
Europe  and  J.».pan  also  p<:.stwar  experience 
suggests  tliat  growth,  not  fluctii.itlon.  is  the 
flrfi  law  of  modern  capitalism.  The  pace 
of  ridvance  niny  vary  from  ye.^r  to  ve?.r.  but 
actual  declines  result  from  verv  bad  policy 
or  very  bad  luck.  The  long  .ind  successful 
life  of  the  ciirrent  Am.erican  expansion  augurs 
well,  not  ill.  for  its  future. 

Howe\er.  the  character  of  the  expansion 
did  change  in  the  winter  of  1965-66.  When 
recovery  began  in  early  1961  there  was  sub- 
stantial slsck  in  the  economy— workers,  ma- 
chines and  plants  Idle  solely  for  lack  of 
demand  for  the  products  they  could  make. 
At  the  end  of  1965  the  slack"  was  virtually 
g.me.  Meanwhile  gross  national  expenditure 
on  goods  and  services  had  increased  an 
average  7  percent  per  year,  of  which  one 
percent  represented  price  increases  and  6 
percent  the  growth  of  real  output.  Of  the 
hitter,  between  3.5  and  4  perceut  reflecTed  the 
normal  growth  of  the  economy's  productive 
capacity — larger  population  and  labor  force, 
new  plant,  better  technology — and  the  re^ 
maining  2  to  25  percent  per  annum,  the 
gradual  elimination  of  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment and  excess  caparity.  Clearly  the  6 
peicent  rate  of  growth  of  output  cannot  be 
sustained  Indefinitely.  When  no  slack  is 
being  taken  up,  when  operating  and  unem- 
ployment rates  remain  const.'.nt.  then  na- 
tioni'l  output  c,  n  grow  no  faster  than  na- 
tional capacity,  i.e..  about  4  percent  per 
year 

Federal  policy  helped  to  engineer  the  7- 
percent-per-year  expansion  in  demand  1961 
through  1965.  Tlie  makers  of  economic  pol- 
icy in  Washington  knew,  of  course,  tliat  some 
day  the  growth  of  demand  would  have  to  be 
slow^ed  down.  The  question  wns  when  and 
how.  e.'tpeolaliy  how  to  do  it  without  over- 
doing 11.  Last  winter,  just  when  the  econ- 
omy was  approaching  the  speed  zone,  demand 
accelerated  In  the  last  quarter  of  1965  and 
tlio  firft  quarter  of  this  year,  gross  national 
expenditure  was  Increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10  percent.  Much  of  this  was  spill- 
ing over  into  price  rises,  but  output  was 
still  growing  ax  6  percent  per  year.     In  1966 


as  In  the  previous  five  years  some  of  the 
gains  in  output  are  coming  from  more  intense 
use  of  the  economy's  productive  resources, 
though  idle  resources  are  harder  to  find. 
The  problem  of  smooth  transition  to  growth 
at  a  sustainable  pace  confronts  us  next  year. 

Vietnam  was  one  factor  In  the  untimely 
surge  of  demand  last  winter.  But  quantita- 
tively the  increase  in  defense  expenditure 
has  been  less  Important  than  the  boom  In 
private  spending  for  plant  and  equipment. 
Investment  demand  was  weak  during  years 
of  excess  capacity,  but  it  has  revived  dra- 
matically the  past  two  years  as  businessmen 
confronted  expanding  markets  that  their 
existing  facilities  could  not  serve.  Private 
nonresidential  fixed  investment  now  amounts 
to  a  record  U  percent  of  Gross  National 
Product. 

One  of  the  principal  incertainties  about 
tiie  economy  is  whether  business  invest- 
ment on  this  scale  is  sustainable.  Are  pres- 
ent rates  of  investment  realistically  geared 
to  a  growing  economy  and  population?  If 
so.  Investment  can  be  expected  to  rise  along 
with  the  economy,  though  not  at  the  ex- 
traordinary 17  percent  per  year  rate  of  the 
last  two  years.  Or  does  the  present  invest- 
ment boom  reflect  bunching  of  several  years' 
projects  and  unrealistic  extrapolation  of  the 
abnormal  1961-66  growth  of  sales  and  profits? 
If  so  the  current  investment  tioom  is  transi- 
ent and  lis  end.  unless  skillfully  anticipated 
and  offset  by  monetary  and  fiscal  policy, 
could  trigger  another  recession. 

No  one  knows,  but  it  seems  only  prudent 
to  guard  against  the  latter  possibility.  That 
is  why  many  acadenUc  economists  have  been 
urging  all  year  that  the  7  percent  tax  credit 
for  new  Invesinient  be  temporarUy  sus- 
pended, to  provide  business  with  a  powerful 
incentive  to  postpone  new  projects  until  a 
more  opportune  time.  The  tax  credit  was 
enacted  in  1962.  wlien  investment  and  the 
economy  desperately  needed  shots  in  the 
arm.  over  tiie  opposition  of  most  of  Its  in- 
tended beneficiaries.  Tlie  situation  has  re- 
versed, and  so  \ia.&  b'jsiness  opimon.  The 
credit  lias  become  politically  sacrosanct, 
botii  business  and  the  Administration  prefer 
presidential  presuasion  as  a  means  of  Itnilt- 
ing  business  investment. 

Indeed  the  Administration  has  been  un- 
willing to  take  any  significant  fiscal  action  to 
check  the  grcwtii  of  demand.  Since  the 
dizzy  pace  of  the  first  months  of  the  year 
has  not  continued,  iio  wait-and-see  pollcv 
looks  better  now  than  it  did  last  spring.  Po"t 
tliis  respite,  the  Administration  owes  some 
tlianks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  (and  perhaps 
to  Ralph  Nader,  tool .  Never  was  fiscal  policy 
u.sed  more  vigorously  and  effecuvely  to  pro- 
moie  recovery  to  full  employment'  tiian  m 
1964-65.  Never  was  monetary  policy  used 
more  vigorously  and  effectively  to  check  a 
boom  than  in  1966. 

In  the  face  of  the  heavy  lx)rrowing  de- 
mands generated  by  the  Investment  boom 
the  Fed  has  kept  a  tight  rein  on  the  lending 
capacity  of  the  banking  system.  The  re- 
sulting scramble  for  funds — borrowers  seei:- 
iug  loans  and  banks  and  other  institutions 
seeking  funds  to  lend  to  their  customers — 
h.-'s  raised  interest  rales  to  record  levels 
The  competition  of  the  hlrh  yields  available 
on  saving  accounts  and  bonds  has  deflated 
tlie  stock  market.  Some  would-be  borrowers 
are  squeezed  out;  credit  is  not  available  to 
them  on  terms  they  can  afford.  Thoir 
spending  projects  are  abandoned  or  post- 
poned or  Etretclied  out. 

The  main  initial  impact  of  tight  money  is 
on  hoinebuilding.  although  present  interest 
rates  and  stock  values  if  they  continue  will 
no  doubt  allect  eventually  cliier  kinds  of  ex- 
penditure too — consumer  durables,  business 
investment,  state  and  local  capital  spend- 
ing Meanwhile,  since  money  Is  extraordin- 
arily light,  the  pinch  on  residential  construc- 
tion is  extraordinarily  severe.  This  is  un- 
pleasant and  so  in  a  sense  is  the  competitive 
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tbake-up  of  Um  financial  structure  accom- 
panying tbese  developmenta.  But  populiit 
reflexM  ar«  out  of  place.  Nov  Is  not  the  time 
to  excorlat«  WUll&m  McCb«iii]i«y  Martin  or  to 
legislate  Interest  rate  ceilings.  Tlie  Fed  Is 
only  doing  Its  Job,  and  aSactlve  competition 
for  the  funds  of  savers  to  to  be  welcomed. 

Tlgbt  money  and  the  pinch  on  re«ia«ntlal 
construcUoD  ars  really  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  take  fiscal  measures  to  check  either  busi- 
ness Investment  or  personal  consumption. 
Monetary  policy  and  homebulldlng  are 
shouldering  as  much  of  the  burden  of  check- 
ing inflation  as  they  can — economically, 
financially,  politically.  Any  further  antl- 
Inflatlonary  meaaiu-es  will  have  to  be  tax 
Increases. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  stimulus  to  de- 
mand Is  needed  next  year  to  ward  off  reces- 
sion, easing  of  monetary  policy  should  oe  the 
first  step  and  tax  reduction  should  have  low 
priority.  The  Fed  now  has  all  the  maneuver- 
ing room  It  could  ever  need  on  the  side  of 
•aae,  and  this  in  Itself  should  Increase  our 
chances  of  avoiding  serious  recession.  But 
the  wUllngneas  of  the  Fed  to  ease  money  If 
the  expansion  falters  will  depend  on  price 
and  balance-of -payments  developments. 
That  brings  us  to  the  second  worry  about  the 
prosperity  of  1066:  Inflation. 

»O^V  BVn.  IS  INIX4TION7 

As  the  pressure  of  demand  on  the  econ- 
omy's productive  resources  has  Increased  In 
1986  and  1986,  so  have  prices.  Although  the 
economy  has  reached  the  "Interim"  goal  of 
-4  percent  unemployment,  fvirther  demand 
preesmre  could  reduce  unemployment  still 
further,  with  obvious  social  and  economic 
gains.  But  these  gains  would  be  "purchased" 
at  the  "coat"  of  more  InHatlon.  What  is  that 
ooet?  Shoxild  it  deter  us  from  aiming  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  at  lower  rates  of  un- 
employment? 

The  measurement  of  Inflation  Is  highly 
uncertain.  There  Is  really  no  way  to  aver- 
age Into  a  single  number  the  price  move- 
ments of  the  vast  and  ever-changing  variety 
Of  goods  and  services  In  the  economy.  The 
Indexes  commonly  used  to  meastire  "the  price 
level"  and  "the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar"  are  complied  with  skill,  care  and 
consistency:  but  they  are  arbitrary  and  Im- 
perfect. Consider  the  dlfflculty  of  evaluating 
quality  Improvements  and  new  products. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  says  that  the  coet 
of  medical  servleee  to  the  consumer  has  In- 
creased 38  percent  Inthe  last  10  years.  Given 
the  advance  of  medical  knowledge,  does  a 
dollar  really  buy  28  percent  less  medical  care 
than  It  did  a  decade  ago?  When  the  CPI 
Is  rising  3  percent  a  year  we  cannot  really 
be  sure  that  the  value  of  a  dollar  to  every 
consumer  even  to  the  representative  con- 
sumer whose  budget  Is  the  source  of  the 
commodity  weights  used  In  constructing  the 
Index  Is  falling  at  that  rate.  Maybe  It  Is 
falling  at  2  percent,  perhaps  not  at  all.  But 
a  substantial  and  persistent  change  In  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  CPI — as  from  one 
percent  per  year  in  1958-04  to  3  percent  In 
1965-66 — undoubtedly  signifies  a  real  change 
In  the  trend  of  prices. 

Many  people  regard  a  general  Increase  In 
prices  as  an  economic  disaster  and  some 
regard  any  decline  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  currency  as  a  moral  default  by  gov- 
ernment. These  Judgments  are  extreme.  In- 
flation of  itself  does  not  make  the  country 
worse  off,  or  better  off.  The  wealth  of  the 
nation  depends  on  its  natural  resources, 
factories  and  machines,  manpower  and  skills, 
science  and  technology.  These  are  still  there 
whatever  happens  to  prices. 

Increases  In  the  prices  people  pay  are  off- 
set by  increases  in  the  wages,  profits,  and 
other  incomes  they  receive.  (People  com- 
plain about  the  higher  prices  they  pay,  not 
about  the  higher  prices  they  receive.)  A 
pure  Inflation — increasing  all  prices  and  in- 
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come,  all  assets  aad  debts,  In  the  same  pro- 
portion— would  l»ave  as  little  substantive 
significance  as  chjmglng  from  old  francs  to 
new  or  from  shJlllngs  and  pence  to  decisvals. 

But  In  practice  inOatlou  Is  uneven,  dam- 
aging certain  Individuals  and  groups  and 
benefiting  others.  The  loeers  are  those  whose 
Incomes  and  aasels  are  by  contract  or  cus- 
tom fixed  in  mon^y  value  and  slow  to  adjust 
to  price  changes.  &ut  in  appraising  their  loss 
remember  that  tlie  size  and  security  of  their 
incomes  often  contain  some  compensation  for 
the  risk  of  inflation.  When  the  bondholders 
6  percent  includes  an  inflalloa  premium  he 
has  little  claim  on  our  sympathy  when  in- 
flation actually  occurs. 

Inflation  is  only  one  of  many  sources  of 
the  redistrlbutlott  of  income  and  wealth. 
some  anticipated  and  some  not,  continually 
occurring  in  a  Hynamic  economy.  Tech- 
nological, social  and  political  events  are  al- 
ways moving  prices  and  property  values  up 
and  down  In  relation  to  each  other,  making 
and  destroying  foftunea  in  their  wake.  Does 
the  government  have  a  greater  obligation  to 
possible  losers  frem  Inflation  than  to  vic- 
tims of  other  kinds  of  economic  change? 
The  government  bas  made  no  commitment 
to  holders  of  its  Currency  or  its  debt,  much 
less  to  owners  of  private  debt  denominated 
in  dollars,  to  maiiitaln  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  dollar.  A  reasonable  moral  ob- 
jection could  be  toade  to  the  governments 
failure  to  protect  ©r  compensate  citizens  who 
duringTVorld  War  II  bought  its  U.S.  bonds 
bearlng^tlflclally  depressed  Interest  rates 
and  found  their  savings  evaporating  in  the 
postwar  inflation.  But  the  current  situation 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  episode. 

Nevertheless  tlie  government  should  do 
more  to  help  people  who  are  not  willing 
or  able  to  protect  their  savings  against  in- 
flation by  investtiig  in  equities  or  In  assets 
yielding  high  interest.  A  way  to  do  so  is 
to  offer  small  savers  a  U.S.  savings  bond 
bearing  no  Interest  but  if  held  to  maturity 
escalated  in  value  to  a  price  index  or  per- 
haps to  the  mone^-  value  of  GNP.  The  gov- 
ernment's obligation  is  accentuated  to  the 
extent  that  it  yields  to  the  pressures  now 
upon  it  to  prohibit  banks  and  savings  liisti- 
tutlons  from  paying  small  savers  the  com- 
petitive interest  rates  on  savings  available 
to  large  and  sophisticated  investors. 

The  seemingly  perennial  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  le  commonly  cited  as  a  spe- 
cial reason  for  avoiding  Inflation  at  this 
time.  U.S.  gooda  w^ill  be  more  attractive, 
for  Americans  and  foreigners  alike,  the  lower 
our  prices  and  costs  relative  to  prices  and 
costs  abroad.  Ttus  makes  sense.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  U.S.  haa  been  improving  its 
competitive  posltlpn  for  eight  years,  thanks 
to  inflation  In  Surope  and  elsewhere,  yet 
the  paynients  deftcit  is  still  with  us.  Our 
trouble  is  not  our  trade  account,  which  is 
probably  about  a4  favorable  as  the  mercan- 
tllistlc  Interests  and  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries will  permit.  Our  trouble  is  the  out- 
flow^  of  capital,  aad  here  Europe's  relatively 
faster  inflation  may  very  well  have  hurt 
rather  than  helped.  An  American  could 
gain  by  buying  European  properties,  watch- 
ing them  appreciate  In  terms  of  francs  or 
marks  or  lire,  aloTig  with  the  general  Infla- 
tions in  those  countries,  then  later  selling 
and  converting  tHe  proceeds  into  dollars  to 
spend  at  home.  The  U.S.  boom,  with  heavy 
demands  and  high  yields  for  Investment 
funds  at  home,  tnay  help  the  capital  ac- 
count as  much  as  it  hurts  the  trade  balance. 

Is  Inflation  the  symptom  or  the  disease? 
Usually  people  urge  correction  of  conditions 
giving  rise  to  Inflation  because  they  lead 
to  Inflation.  But  conceivably  It  is  these  con- 
ditions, more  than  their  inflationary  symp- 
toms, which  are  unhealthy.  What  causes 
inflation  anywayl  The  literature,  popular 
and  professional,  abounds  with  confidently 
asserted  slngle-eause  explanations:  too 
much    flat    money,    too    much:,  government 


spending,  trade  unions,  monopolies.  The 
world  is  more  complicated.  The  same  ex- 
planatlon  will  not  cover  all  times,  all  co'in- 
triee,  all  Inflations;  neither  ancient  Rome  nor 
the  Weimar  Republic  has  much  relevance  tc 
contemporary  America. 

Inflation  may  arise  from  a  tiasic  socio- 
economic disequilibrium:  the  demands  tlirit 
society  makes  on  its  productive  resource; 
exceed  their  capacity.  The  excessive  de- 
mands may  be  expressed  not  only  in  pviblic 
and  private  spending  from  current  Income? 
and  from  savings  and  credit  but  also  in 
claims  for  higher  incomes,  claUns  which  the 
unions  or  businesses  or  individuals  involved 
have  the  bargaining  power  to  enforce.  Ris- 
ing prices  and  wages  are  the  natural  re- 
sponse of  free  markets  to  excess  demar.ti 
Some  people,  those  who  made  their  budept 
plans  or  their  contracts  or  their  collec-.i\e 
bargaining  agreements  without  reckonine 
on  rising  costs,  wind  up  with  less  goods  ar.c: 
services  than  they  intended  to  buy,  Tl,e 
devil  takes  the  hindmost,  and  It  is  only 
because  they  are  squeezed  out  of  the  market 
that  demand  Ls  whittled  down  to  m.itch 
the  available  supply.  But  the  match  is  onlv 
temporary.  The  basic  disequilibrium  Is  stiU 
there.  After  a  round  of  inflation  everythm? 
Is  the  same  as  before  except  that  prices  ar.d 
money  incomes  are  a  notch  higher.  Every- 
one still  has  the  same  demands  for  goods 
and  services  and  the  same  power  to  enf  r-f 
his  claims  by  spending  money  or  exactinj 
higher  wages  or  profits.  So  there  has  to  be 
another  round  of  inflation,  ad  Infinitum. 

Indeed  If  one  believes  that  people  are  ra- 
tional and  learn  from  experience,  the  in- 
flation generated  by  a  basic  dlsequlUbrlur'. 
must  accelerate.  People  will  antlcip.ite  the 
inflation  in  making  spending  plans  and  em;- 
tracts.  and  prices  will  have  to  race  upward., 
ever  faster  to  squeeze  out  the  excess  de- 
mand. This  Ls  essentially  the  reasorlr;? 
behind  the  orthodox  view  that  there  c.ir. 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  creeping  infl.itic.i 
fC'r  very  long:  any  inflation  tends  to  brealL 
into  a  gallop. 

This  is  also  the  reasoning  underlying  the 
orthodox  prescription :  remove  the  basic  dis- 
equilibrium. After  all.  a  civilized  socie'y 
ought  to  have  the  self-discipline  and  politicj; 
maturity  to  adjust  explicitly  the  compeuii? 
claims  on  its  resources  so  that  they  sum  to 
a  realistic  total.  For  example,  if  we  load  a 
new  defense  effort  on  to  an  already  fully  em- 
ployed economy,  we  should  openly  tax  our- 
selves enough  to  release  the  needed  resources: 
we  should  not  resort  to  the  capricious  and 
deceptive  tax  that  inflation  Imposes  on  the 
unwary.  Likewise  if  the  real  wages  and 
profits  demanded  for  producing  output  add 
up  to  more  than  the  output  produced,  we  wi:; 
have  to  Inject  more  competition,  or  alterr..^- 
tively  control  a  la  guideposts.  Into  the  setting 
of  prices  and  wages. 

These  conclusions  certainly  fit  whenever 
the  model  applies,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
examples  of  inflations  that  represent  the  un- 
willingness of  politicians  and  peoples  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  productive  resources  are 
limited.  But  the  orthodox  Cassandra  applies 
the  model  too  freely  and  too  frequently.  Not 
every  period  of  rising  prices  represents  a 
deep-seated  socio-economic  disequilibrluir. 
The  Indtistriallzed  world,  especially  since 
World  War  II.  is  full  of  infiatlonary  craw'? 
which  vary  up  and  down  in  speed  but  do  not 
appear  to  accelerate  into  gallops.  Evidently 
there  are  some  circumstances  in  which  .i 
round  of  Inflation  Is  self -stopping:  It  elinr- 
nates  rather  than  renews  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  it.  And  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  certain  maintained 
speed  of  inflation  suffices  to  keep  demand  In 
line  with  supply:  ever-growing  doses  are  lift 
necessary. 

INFLA'nON  AND  UNKMPLOYMENT 

In  the  postwar  U.S.  economy  the  range  .T::d 
speed  of  price  increases  seem  to  be  related  to 


(a)  the  pressure  of  demand  on  the  economy's 
labor  and  capital,  and  (b)  the  speed  with 
which  this  pressure  is  Increasing.  As  for  the 
first,  wage  and  price  Increases  are  smaller  and 
less  widespread  when  unemployment  of  labor 
is  high,  when  there  is  considerable  excess 
Industrial  capacity.  The  relationship  Is  con- 
tiuuous,  not  abrupt.  There  is  no  magic  un- 
employment rate,  no  critical  threshold  that 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  inflation  and 
no  inflation.  Rather  there  Is  a  broad  zone, 
unemployment  rates  between,  say,  7  and  2 
percent,  within  which  lower  unemployment 
win  be  continuously  associated  with  higher 
rates  of  Inflation.  Economists  refer  to  this 
relationship  as  the  "Phillips  curve,"  after 
Professor  A.  W.  Phillips  of  the  London 
Srhool  of  Economics,  who  first  tried  to  meas- 
ure it  for  England. 

Reasons  for  the  Phillips  curve  are  not 
hard  to  find.  When  unemployment  Is  low. 
unions  have  more  bargaining  power,  em- 
ployers have  less  reasons  to  resist  their  de- 
mands, and  unions  or  no  unions  employers 
have  to  bid  wages  up  to  obtain  the  workers 
they  need.  Experience  in  the  US  is  not  easy 
to  read,  but  it  suggests  that  to  keep  money 
wage  rates  from  rising  faster  than  produc- 
tivity unemployment  must  be  in  excess  tif 
6  percent  of  the  labor  force,  with  excess  in- 
dustrial capacity  correspondingly  high. 

This  is  a  discouraging  conclusion  it  one 
Interprets  any  such  inflationary  tendency 
as  a  symptom  of  a  basic  disequilibrium— too 
heavy  real  claims  on  the  economy's  re- 
sources—from which  an  accelerating  Inflation 
is  bound  to  arise.  But  It  strains  credulity  to 
regard  situations  of  labor  surplus  and  ab- 
normal excess  capacity  as  situations  of  basic 
excess  demand.  Our  economy  does  have  an 
inflationary  basis,  but  It  is  not  due  to  a  sys- 
tematic excess  of  society's  demands  and 
claims  for  goods  and  services  over  Its  'ca- 
pacity to  produce.  More  likely  It  is  due  to 
some  social  institutioi:is,  conventions  and 
attitudes  that  give  money  wages,  other 
money  Incomes,  and  their  year-to-year 
changes  significance  independent  of  their 
real  purchasing  power.  For  ex;.niple,  an- 
nual advances  in  money  wages  and  salaries 
are  important  for  the  competitive  self-re- 
spect of  Individuals  and  trade  uiuons.  Ex- 
plicit reduction  In  wages  and  salaries  are  an 
extreme  measure,  connoting  failure  by  the 
recipient  or  the  employer  of  both.  It  is 
much  less  damaging  to  pride  to  accept  a  de- 
cline in  real  earnings  due  to  the  impersonal 
forces  raising  the  cost  of  living.  Of  course 
wa^e  and  salary  demands  and  payments  ai-e 
responsive  to  the  cost  of  living,  too.  But 
the  evidence  Is  that  they  are  not  fully  re- 
sponsive— if  prices  rise  oiie  percent  per  year 
fa.ster  that  will  make  wages  rise  faster  too, 
but  by  no  means  one  percent  fiLster. 

The  seco-.d  main  factor  determining  the 
speed  of  inflation  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
pressure  of  demand  on  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  economy  is  increasing.  When 
demand  is  rising  faster  than  the  normal 
growth  of  the  labor  force  and  of  industrial 
capacity.  It  takes  abnormally  large  wage  and 
price  increases  to  bring  idle  labor  and  plant 
into  operation.  Wages  and  prices  rose  during 
recovery  of  the  thirties,  even  though  mas- 
sive unemployment  and  excess  capacity  re- 
mained. 

The  two  factors  combined  have  given  the 
DS  slgniflcantly  faster  inflation  in  1965  and 
1966  than  in  the  previous  years.  The  econ- 
omy Is  now  operating  with  much  smaller 
margins  of  unused  labor  and  plant.  More- 
over, after  four  years,  1961-64,  in  which  the 
growth  of  demand  slowly  and  gradually  whit- 
tled away  at  unemployment,  the  pressure  of 
demand  Increased  sharply  in  1965-66.  We 
cannot  yet  tell  how  much  of  recent  price 
rises  to  attribute  to  the  first  cause  and  how 
much  to  the  second.  Is  it  that  we  are  oper- 
ating the  economy  at  full  steam,  or  that  we 
built  up  to  full  steam  so  fast?    Let  us  hope 


that  the  speed  of  the  build-up,  rather  than 
the  level  it  has  reached,  can  bear  most  of  the 
blame;  if  so  the  rate  of  Inflation  will  subside 
even  though  present  unemployment  and 
operating  rates  are  maintained.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  have  been  more  inflation  last  winter, 
when  the  unemployment  rate  was  rapidly  de- 
clining, than  there  has  been  since,  when 
unemployment  has  remained  steady  at  the 
low  rates  (4  percent  or  Just  below)  then 
reached. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economv  has  not 
yet  felt  the  full  Impact  of  this  year's  boom 
and  Inflation  on  wages.  When  major  labor 
contracts  are  reopened  next  year,  the  profit 
and  price  increases  of  1966  will  be  targets 
for  union  negotiators  backed  by  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  a  tight  labor  market.  However, 
these  wage  increases  may  be  more  redistribu- 
tive  than  Inflationary.  The  abnormally  high 
profit  margins  that  invite  them  indicate  that 
in  many  cases  they  can  be  absorbed  without 
forcing  industry  to  cut  back  its  scale  of 
operations. 

THE   GUIDEPOSTS 

Organized  labor  and  the  Administration 
have  been  much  criticized  for  violations  of 
the  Administrations  wage  guidcposts.  Cer- 
tainly many  umons  have  defied  them  with 
irrespcnslbillty  and  impunity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  price  gvudeposts  called  for  price 
cuts  in  industries  where  productlvitv  crows 
f.Tster  than  average.  This  precept  hasbeen 
lari^ely  ignored,  with  results  for  prices  and 
proiits  that  have  made  it  virtually  impossible 
to  ask  labor  to  adhere  strictly  io  the  wage 
guldeposls.  The  Presidents  failure  to  press 
the  auto  industry  lor  price  cuts  opened  the 
way  for  Walter  Reiither's  1964  above-guide- 
post  settlement.  Likewise  failure  to  reduce 
airline  fares  in  1966  meant  that  airline  share- 
holders rather  than  consumers  stood  to  bene- 
fit if  the  machinists  respected  the  wage 
guideposts.  The  guideposts  were  never 
meant  to  keep  labor  and  management  from 
bargaining  over  the  division  ol  the  pie.  They 
were  intended  to  prevent  the  management- 
ciim-union  of  a  particular  industry  from 
claiming  too  much — via  price  increases  or 
failure  to  make  price  cuts — from  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  This,  rather  than  any  nu- 
merical wage  standard,  is  the  aspect  of  its 
voluntary  restraint  policy  the  Administration 
will  have  to  emphasize  for  1967. 

I  will  list  several  propositions  in  summary. 
(1)  The  economy  is  doing  very  well,  and  its 
problems  are  largely  those  of  success  rather 
than  lailiu-e.  Current  Inflation  does  not 
reflect  any  deep-seated  socio-economic  dis- 
equilibrium. Creeping  Inflation  Is  no  dls- 
a.ster.  Certainly  it  does  much  less  social  harm 
than  the  unemploymetit  and  stagnation  we 
faced  a  few  years  ago.  (2)  The  pressure  of 
demand  on  capacity  is  not  unreasonably 
high.  Further  reduction  of  unemployment 
below  4  percent  would  be  desirable,  "but  it 
will  cause  le&s  disruption  and  inilatiou  if  it 
occurs  gradually  rather  than  at  the  head- 
long pace  of  last  w-nter.  (3)  Demand  is  now 
being  held  in  check  by  an  extraordinarily 
tight  and  courageous  monetary  pollcv.  neces- 
sltited  by  the  Admlmstratlon's  failure  to 
raise  taxes.  This  has  overburdened  residen- 
tial construction,  and  certainly  any  necessary 
further  restraint— for  example,  if  Vietnam 
spending  increases — should  be  accomplished 
by  fiscal  rather  than  monetary  means.  In 
any  case  suspension  of  the  7  percent  tax 
credit  for  Investment  wotild  be  a  good  idea, 
both  to  distribute  more  evenly  the  anti-in- 
flationary burden  now  and  to  strengthen 
future  Investment  demand.  (4)  Current 
prosperity  does  not  doom  the  economy  to 
recession  next  year  or  ever.  With  good  man- 
agement the  recovery  of  1961-66  can  be 
transformed  into  steady  growth  at  a  slower 
sustainable  pace.  Easing  of  monetary  policy 
should  he  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
recession. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  FREIGHT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  by  adding  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

(ei  Upon  the  written  request  of  twenty  or 
more  persons  who  certify  that  they  are  being 
damaged  by  discriminatory  rates,  charges, 
tariffs,  or  practices  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  farm  products,  the  Secretary 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  make  complaint 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  respect  thereto  and  shall  prosecute  the 
same  before  the  Commission,  unless  he  finds 
that  the  request  of  such  persons  is  unreason- 
able or  frivolous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation in  freight  deserves  the  attontion 
of  this  great  body.  Tiansportation 
should  enliance  and  complement  the 
grow  th  of  economic  activity  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  It  should  facilitate  the  natural 
flow  of  commerce  which  makes  possible 
high  standards  of  living  for  everj'one  in 
the  land  by  bringing  the  fruits  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise  to  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs and  distributing  the  products  of 
our  industrial  endeavoi's  thi'oughout 
America. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  freight  rate  dis- 
crimination distorts  the  natural  flow  of 
commerce  and  stunts  economic  growth. 
Clearly,  tho.se  who  suffer  discrimination 
have  a  legitimate  grievance  and  deserve 
to  be  heard. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
farmers  who  depend  so  heavily  upon 
transportation  systems.  This  Congress 
recognized  the  need  years  ago  and  enun- 
ciated the  policy  that  those  dealing  In 
farm  products  should  have  help  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the 
Secretaiy  was  given  authority  to  make 
complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  respect  to  rates, 
charges,  tariffs,  and  practices  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  farm  products  and 
to  prosecute  such  compliants  before  the 
Conmiission.  In  the  28  years  since  that 
power  was  conferred  upon  him,  the  Sec- 
retary has  used  it  only  once. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  sequel  to  the  present  legisla- 
tion. Clearly,  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  1938  legislation  to  help  those 
being  discriminated  against  in  the  trans- 
portation of  farm  products.  Yet.  despite 
the  fact  of  widespread  rate  discrimina- 
tion those  who  are  entitled  to  help  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  re- 
ceived assistance  only  once.  In  view  of 
this  record  of  nonaction,  enactment  of 
my  bill  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
original  intent  of  the  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  1938  legislation.  The  policy 
therein  can  only  be  successftilly  imple- 
mented if  its  beneficiaries  have  the  power 
to  prod  their  benefactor  Into  action. 
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I  hope  the  House  will  give  this   bill 
early  consideration  and  cjuick  pa.3sage. 


U.S.  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  J  teel 
mill  hand  at  Sparrows  Point,  in  Bidti- 
more,  may  not  realize  that  he  Is  plasrlng 
a  role  in  bringing  the  20th  century  into 
the  lives  of  people  in  Pakistan  or  South 
Vietnam  or  more  than  a  half  dozen  other 
developing  nations. 

The  tire-manufacturing  worker  at 
Cumberland,  and  the  pump  company 
machinist  at  Salisbury  may  not  be  aware 
that  they  also  have  a  part  in  economic 
and  social  improvements  throughout  the 
world. 

But  the  fact  is  that  these  Maryland 
men  worit  at  the  crossroads  of  a  mam- 
moth development  effort.  They  are 
among  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans, 
In  literally  hundreds  of  communities. 
who  are  in  contact — through  their  jobs — 
With  our  Nation's  efforts  in  overseas 
economic  aid. 

When  we  provide  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  a  power  project  or  farming  or 
general  commerce  in  a  developing  na- 
tion. It  m?ans  production  and  sales  by 
our  own  factories  and  mills.  Much  of 
this  is  financed  with  credits — usually  as 
repayable  loans — provided  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  fof\Jntemational  Development 
or  AID. 

Maryland  Is  one  of  the  top  10  produc- 
ing States  for  these  AID-flnanced  ex- 
ports. Plants  in  our  State  have  supplied 
more  than  $60  million  worth  of  goods, 

of  many  varieties,  during  just  the  last 
3  years — this  is  where  the  workers  at 
Sparrows  Point  and  Cimiberland  and 
Salisbury  come  into  the  picture — and 
also  Baltimore,  Hagerstown,  Towson, 
Cambridge,  and  Frederick — to  mention 
a  few  more. 

The  people  at  AID  tell  me  that  this 
Is  a  conservative  figure,  showing  only 
AID  program  export  sales  directly  traced 
to  origin  in  Maryland,  based  on  a  nation- 
wide summary  covering  only  a  small 
sampling  of  all  such  purchases  by  the 
developing  countries.  Projecting  this 
closer  to  real  productive  volume,  AID 
estimates  that  up  to  $72  million  worth 
of  goods  produced  in  Maryland  plants 
were  exported  through  the  AID  program 
during  1964  alone. 

Then,  add  to  this  the  other  business — 
and  the  jobs — generated  within  our 
State  by  the  AID  program:  Inland  and 
ocean  transportation  of  these  goods,  re- 
lated port  operations,  and  indirect  bene- 
fits to  any  secondary  suppliers  and  serv- 
ice firms  for  the  producers  of  these  ex- 
ports. 

Apart  from  supplying  materials  and 
machines.  Maryland  contractors  are  ac- 
tive in  another  aspect  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram— technical  assistance  and  training. 


At  the  end  of  1965.  $2,861,683  In  con- 
tracts for  this  type  of  work  with  de- 
veloping countrits  were  in  effect  between 
AID  and  Maryland  firms,  universities. 
and  other  contractors  in  our  State. 

Also.  Marylarid  farms  produce  agri- 
cultural commodities  sold  or  donated 
overseas  under  the  separate  food-for- 
peace  program^an  estimated  $6  mil- 
lion worth,  for  example,  during  1964, 
including  wheat,  dairy  products  and 
poultry,  tobacco,  and  feed  grains. 

And  so  it  goet — the  impressive  part- 
nership our  State's  private  resources 
have  with  the  AID  program. 

Nor  should  wa  overlook  the  pro.spects 
which  this  currant  program  of  overseas 
development  holds  out  for  our  businesses 
in  the  way  of  future  export  markets — 
the  foreign  buyers  who  still  will  look 
toward  us  when  strictly  commercial 
trade  follows  the  phasing  out  of  our  AID 
program.  Not  ©nly  does  pre.sent  eco- 
nomic assistance  help  developing  lands 
eventually  earn  their  own  means  for 
buying  our  goods,  but  it  tends  to  give 
them  a  familiarity  with  our  products 
now — something  like  giving  our  goods 
"brand  name  "  stBtus  for  the  time  when 
those  nations  decide  on  later  purchases — 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
developing  regions  of  the  world  repre- 
sent a  potential  market  for  American 
exports  four  times  the  size  of  our  pres- 
ent major  overseas  customers  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

When  we  examine  these  many  factors 
which  fit  into  the  total  picture  of  for- 
eign aid,  our  overseas  development  efforts 
can  be  seen  as  a  necessary  program  not 
only  good  for  people  elsewhere,  but  also 
good  for  our  own  State  and  Nation. 


TRANSPORTATION  DEVELOPMENT 
ESSENTIAL  TO  NATIONS  ECON- 
OMY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.serit  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  CMr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Ever 
since  man  realized  that  it  was  oft  times 
easier  to  ride  tham  walk,  he  has  experi- 
mented with  most  of  the  earth's  possible 
modes  of  travel^rom  camels  to  carved- 
out  tree  trunks.  Often  his  imagination 
to  create  better  and  faster  ways  to 
travel  seemed  to  be  extremely  logical. 
For  instance,  after  confidently  stating 
that  with  wings  he  could  fly,  how  many 
an  early  aviator  leaped  skyward,  gal- 
lantly flapping  his  papered  wings,  only 
to  plummet  all  too  quickly  to  earth? 

On  the  other  hand,  imagination  often 
took  radical  turns  from  the  coiiventional 
thought  of  the  day.  It  is  from  such 
"radical"  departures  that  the  railroad 
engine,  the  automobile,  and  airplane 
were  created;  anfl  it  is  from  such  crea- 
tions that  our  greatness  as  a  nation,  in 
fact  our  entire  way  of  life.  Is  founded  and 
sustained. 

What  has  been  the  Government's 
role  in  transport»tion— particularly  the 
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train,  the  automobile,  and  the  airplane 
since  these  are  the  modes  most  applica- 
ble to  the  Second  Congressional  District 

Historically,  of  course,  all  three  were 
created  by  private  initiative  and  Inge- 
nuity, and  developed  by  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  Their  success  a:.d 
importance  clearlj'  shows  the  superiority 
of  our  economic  system,  for  government 
efforts  in  their  development  have  been 
minimal.  The  Government's  role  lu..? 
instead  centered  around  the  assurance 
that  there  are  proper  facilities — as  rr.:! 
rights-of-way,  highways,  and  airports— 
to  accommodate  these  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  waterways,  of  course,  were  tic 
popular  mode  of  transportation  servms 
early  settlers  of  our  Nation  and  later  of 
our  state  as  a  means  of  transport  .ns 
goods  and  people.  Many  a  miner  and 
most  of  his  supplies  reached  the  motiier 
lode  by  first  traveling  up  the  great 
Sacramento  River  by  barge  or  stern- 
wheeler.  To  make  these  waterways  bet- 
ter serve  this  purpose  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  cleared  and  dredged  rivers 
and  harbors  since  1824. 

Many  areas  of  the  Second  Congrc:- 
sional  District  are  checkerboarded.  even 
today,  with  lands  conveyed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  railroads  a  crn- 
tury  or  so  ago  in  an  effort  to  encouruse 
transcontinental  rail  construction  in  or- 
der to  bring  our  people  even  closer  to- 
gether. Today  the  railroads  have  213.168 
miles  of  rail  Ime.  7,492  of  it  in  CalifoiT.ia. 
The  industry,  which  in  1965  carried  more 
than  2.5  billion  tons  of  freight,  a  total  of 
nearly  698  billion  ton  miles,  employed 
640,000  with  a  payroll  of  $4.8  billion 
The  California  railroads  employ  44,422 
with  an  anntial  payroll  of  $330  million. 
The  growth  of  the  industry  has  been 
great. 

Under  the  constitutional  directive  that 
Congress  establish  post  roads  and  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  States,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1916  v.as 
passed,  authorizing  aid  to  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  road  systems.  Vari- 
ous acts  since  then  have  included  under 
Federal  aid  jurisdiction  highways,  road.s, 
and  trails  in  national  parks,  forests,  and 
public  lands,  and  the  creation  of  a  fimd 
for  emergency  highway  repair.  In  1944 
a  40,C00-milc  link-up  of  the  Nations 
major  cities,  the  Interstate  System,  was 
authorized. 

Yet  by  the  mid-1950 's  it  had  become 
clear,  with  mass  production  of  motor  \e- 
hlcles.  coupled  with  an  exploding  popula- 
tion, that  highway  expansion  and  main- 
tenance could  not  be  adequately  met 
unless  the  Fedei-al  role  was  stepped  up 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
did  just  that,  primarily  by  increasing  tiie 
highway-related  excise  taxes — crasolin-. 
tires,  trucks,  and  so  forth— and  trans- 
ferring these  taxes  from  "he  eeneral  fund 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  a  specially  cre- 
ated highway  ti'ust  fund.  Tne  revenues 
from  this  fund,  and  they  are  the  only 
source  of  this  type  of  govermnental  hi'^h- 
way  aid,  have  totaled  $27,322  million 
since  the  fund's  inception.  These  rev- 
enues have  resulted  m  a  decade  of  un- 
paralleled road  construction.  Federal 
aid  has  resulted  In  the  completed  con- 
struction of  enough  roads  and  highways 
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to  Ciisscross  the  entire  country  almost 
73  times,  and  there  currently  are  proj- 
ects underway  for  another  12  crossings. 
To  put  this  figure  into  a  more  local  con- 
text, that  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  since  1959  up  to  April  of  this 
year,  836  miles  of  roads  and  highways 
have  been  constructed  from  this  source, 
and  another  12  miles  now  are  under  con- 
struction. In  addition,  275  bridges  have 
been  or  are  being  constructed  since  1959. 
Total  cost  of  this  constiuction  is  well  over 
S300  million,  with  over  80  percent  of  it 
absorbed  by  the  Federal  Government — 
over  two-thirds  of  that  total  has  come 
from  construction  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem in  the  district. 

These  awesome  statistics  and  figures, 
one  must  remember,  represent  an  ac- 
cumulation of  a  number  of  years.  They 
indicate  nothing  of  the  acceleration  of 
funds  which  has  taken  place.  Forest 
road  and  trail  development,  not  included 
In  the  totals  above  which  represent  ti-ust 
fund  expenditures  only,  present  an  ob- 
vious example  of  such  increasing  ac- 
tivity. In  fiscal  1959  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  forest  roads  and  trails  in 
the  Second  District  was  $4.091.471 — 
which,  incidentally,  represented  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  State  total.  In  fiscal 
1963  this  appropriation  was  doubled  to 
$8,374,778;  and  in  fiscal  1966  the  appro- 
priation of  $22,586,886  was  some  five 
and  a  half  times  the  1959  amount.  Tliis 
$22.5  million  represents  over  one  quar- 
ter of  the  national  road  and  trail  devel- 
opment appropriation.  By  1968  the  na- 
tional authorization  of  S170  million  will 
more  than  double  the  fiscal  1966  amount 
of  S85  million,  and  will  be  more  than  five 
times  the  fiscal  1959  figure  of  $32  mil- 
lion. This  is,  to  be  sure,  an  outstanding 
example  and  one  about  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  because  of  the  role  I 
have  had  In  Increasing  this  program. 
■Vet  it  points  out  the  increasing  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  keep  pace 
with  its  average,  affluent,  traveling  citi- 
zen of  whom  there  are  100  million  driv- 
ing 90  million  vehicles.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966.  Included  in  this  act  are  provisions 
to  revise  the  annual  appropriations 
needed  to  complete  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, with  the  inclusion  of  added  cost 
estimates  and  cost  factors;  extending 
untU  June  30,  1972,  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  system;  and  requiring  all 
highways  built  under  the  system  to  be 
a  minimum  of  four  lanes. 

In  addition,  besides  including  provi- 
sions to  continue  the  $1  billion  annual 
authorization  for  the  A-B-C  program,  in- 
creasing the  authorization  of  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  to  $170  mil- 
lion by  fiscal  1968,  and  Increasing  the 
emergency  relief  fund  from  $30  to  $50 
million  armually,  the  act  also  contains 
Important  sections  in  providing  for  a 
study  of  advance  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tions, and  allocating  $413  million  for  fis- 
cal 1968  and  1969  for  highway  beauU- 
fication. 

Another  "Indirect"  area  is  in  the  realm 
of  highway  safety.  Think  hard  for  a 
minute  about  this  fact:  mwe  Americans 
have  lost  their  lives  In  highway  accidents 
than  all  the  combat  deaths  suffered  by 
Americans  In  all  our  wars.    Last  year 


atone  49.000  persons  died  In  highway  ac- 
cidents, another  million  and  a  half  suf- 
fered disabling  injuries,  and  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  such  accidents  last  vear 
totaled  $8.5  billion. 

Obviously,  then,  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion is  great,  and  the  present  bill,  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 — currently 
awaiting  signature  by  the  President 
though  not  a  cure,  is  a  start.  Its  pro- 
grams are  not  new — they  represent  the 
best  techniques  developed  in  over  50 
years  of  research  and  experience.  It  is 
the  providing  of  funds  which  is  new. 
Previously,  only  $8  was  spent  on  safety 
per  $1,000  spent  on  motor  transporta- 
tion in  general. 

The  final  version  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $322  million  from  general  rev- 
enue— not  the  highway  trust  fimd — 
spread  out  over  a  3-year  period:  $267 
million  to  help  implement  State  High- 
way safety  programs,  and  $55  million  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  highway  safe- 
ty research  and  training  activities.  Spe- 
cifically, it  directs  each  State  to  estab- 
lish, by  December  31.  1967— with  a 
reduction  by  10  percent  of  Federal-aid 
highway  ftmds  with  a  failure  to  com- 
ply—a highway  safety  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  uniform  standard.'^  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  These 
standards  cover  areas  such  as  driver 
performance,  improved  pedestrian  per- 
formance, efifective  central  record  sys- 
tem of  accidents,  and  vehicle  inspection 
service.  Further,  the  bill  will  establish 
a  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee,  representing  various  safety 
interests,  to  consult  with  the  Secretar>' 
on  basic  policy,  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  also  a  study  of  alcoholism 
and  its  effects  upon  highway  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  the  Congress  has  passed  the 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  which  would 
authoiize  $51  million  to  revise  safety 
standards  for  minimum  safe  perform- 
ance of  veiiicles:  requiring  manufactur- 
ers to  notify  first  purchasers  of  what  are 
determined  to  be  safety-related  defects 
In  their  vehicles;  and  broad  powers  to 
conduct  and  initiate  safety  research. 
Only  by  enactment  of  such  legislation, 
initiating  research  and  conducting  in- 
vestigations Into  the  causes  of  highway 
accidents,  and  setting  standards  and 
penalties  to  keep  them  in  check,  can  the 
Nation  hope  to  substantially  reduce  these 
senseless  tragedies. 

Let  me  switch  now  from  highways  to 
ail-ways.  From  its  embryo  days  with  the 
futile  efforts  of  our  paperwinged  aviator 
friend,  up  through  the  1930's,  most  peo- 
ple considered  the  flying  machine  to  be 
a  military  weapon  whose  transportation 
potential  was  generally  associated  with 
carrying  mail,  and  which  possibly  had 
an  offhand  benefit  as  a  spectator  sport 
with  daredevil  stunt  shows.  Until  1940 
the  only  Federal  aid  for  airport  con- 
struction and  Improvement  was  through 
emergency  work-relief  measures.  There 
certainly  was  no  conscious  effort  aimed 
at  the  development  of  a  national  system 
of  aiiTwrts.  But  with  the  approaching 
war.  Congress  appropriated  $40  million 
for  the  construction  and  Improvement 
of  250  public  airports  necessary  for  na- 


tional defense.  At  the  war's  end.  $1  bil- 
lion. 80  percent  of  which  was  Federal 
money,  had  been  invested  in  public-use 
airports.  Most  of  this  money  was  pro- 
vided to  support  military  needs  and  only 
indirectly  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  airports. 
The  stage  was  set,  therefore,  for  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946.  It  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  $500  million  in 
Federal  funds  spread  over  a  7-year  pe- 
riod and  matched  by  local  communities. 
A  national  aiiTJort  plan  was  required.  No 
airport  could  get  funds  unless  included 
in  that  plan.  Fifty-eight  percent  oi  the 
4,400  ah-ports  listed  were  to  be  newly 
constructed. 

Between  the  years  1947  and  1957,  U.S, 
domestic  and  international  air  passen- 
gers and  traffic  tripled  in  volume.  By 
1957  general  aviation  had  43  times  as 
many  airplanes  and  twice  the  fiying 
ho-dj-s  as  did  the  scheduled  aii'lines. 
More  importantly,  the  largest  aircraft 
that  could  be  foreseen  appeared  to  have 
a  maximum  load  factor  of  185,000 
pounds,  and  airport  plans  naturally  in- 
cluded such  a  foreseeable  load-factor  air- 
craft in  them.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  need  arose  to  accommodate  the 
large  jet  aircraft  with  gross  loads  over 
300.000  pounds.  All  of  these  somewhat 
unrelated  facts,  including  the  completed 
construction  of  the  originally  planned 
airports,  caused  an  important  shift  in 
emphasis  from  general  construction  and 
improvement  to  safety.  In  1961  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recommended,  and  it  was 
adopted,  the  Federal  participation  be  in- 
ci-eased  from  the  S63  million  annual  ap- 
propriation first  set  in  1955  to  $75  million 
a  year;  that  the  program  be  extended  for 
another  5  years;  and  in  order  to  relieve 
congestion  at  high  density  airports,  that 
$7  million  bo  set  aside  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  general  aviation  airports. 
Also  to  encourage  installation  of  certain 
landing  aids,  the  Federal  share  for  the 
cost  of  such  installations  be  Increased 
from  50  to  75  percent. 

Since  1947  the  combined  capital  outlay 
of  Federal  and  sponsor  funds  under  the 
program  amounted  to  about  $1.75  billion, 
covering  over  2,000  airports.  Again,  to 
put  this  into  the  local  context  of  the 
Second  District.  $2,478,245  hsis  been  ap- 
propriated invoh-ing  74  projects  at  31 
airports.  Of  this  $2.5  million,  more  than 
$2  million  was  appropriated  since  1959. 
mostly  in  the  last  4  years. 

What  effects  have  this  $1.75  billion  had 
on  civil  aviation?  Passengers  in  1949 
numbered  16.7  million,  while  in  1964  thev 
numbered  81.8  million.  Passenger  miles 
flown  in  1949  reached  9.3  bilhon.  versus 
1964s  61  billion.  By  fiscal  1973  the 
number  of  passengers  will  almost  have 
doubled  from  the  fiscal  1963  number  of 
63.3  million.  The  30.4  mUllon  domestic 
passenger  miles  in  fiscal  1960  will  have 
doubled  in  a  decade. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  airport  con- 
struction and  improvement  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  volume  of  air 
traffic.  The  Federal  Airport  Act  now 
before  Congress  Is,  once  again,  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  its  responsibility  in  insuring  the 
safety  of  its  citizens.  This  act  would  ex- 
tend the  program  an  additional  3  years 
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to  June  30.  1970,  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing $75  million  annual  level  of  authoriza- 
tion. Second,  it  would  continue  the 
special  $7  million  a  year  fund  for  the  de- 
velopment of  general  aviation  airports; 
continue  dividing  75  percent  of  the  funds 
among  the  States  based  on  area  and 
population — California  would  thus  be 
eligible  for  $3,258,755 — and  setting  aside 
the  other  25  percent  as  a  discretionary 
fund:  and  continue  requiring  a  national 
airport  plan. 

-  Transportation  accounts  for  one-sixth 
of  the  gross  national  product,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  employment. 
Including  pipeline  and  water  transporia- 
tlon  employees,  w«ll  over  2.500,000  peo- 
ple make  their  living  by  moving  goods 
and  people.  Further,  the  Government 
already  supports  or  regulates  alniost 
every  means  of  transportation.  This, 
combined  with  the  Nation's  population 
growth — in  1966  the  population  has  been 
estimated  to  be  195.8  million:  by  1990,  it 
will  top  300  million — has  created  a  vast 
organizational  problem. 

Just  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  bill  Introduced  by  my  fel- 
low California  Representative,  Chet 
HoLiFiELD,  which  would  bring  together 
major  Federal  agencies  and  activities  in- 
volving transportation  promotion  and 
safety  In  a  new  executive  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  is  not  a  novel  pro- 
posal. Such  a  Department  has  been 
recommended  as  early  as  1874  and  at 
least  four  times  since. 

Its  provisions  include  consolidating 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Coast  Guard,  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation, and  the  safety  functions  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  would  create  three  administra- 
tions: Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
The  Coast  Guard,  while  a  major  com- 
ponent of  the  Department,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  separate  and  Intact. 

Its  second  major  provision  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Board  as  an  independent  entity  with- 
in the  Department.  This  Board,  made 
up  of  five  members  serving  5 -year  terms 
and  appointed  by  the  President,  would 
handle  the  procedural  realm  of  acci- 
dents: investigating  their  causes  and 
conducting  special  studies  to  further  un- 
derstand them,  hearing  appeals,  and 
making  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary. 

It  also  provides  for  a  separate  Office  of 
Accident  Investigation,  which  will  absorb 
the  CAB'S  Bureau  of  Safety,  and  deter- 
mine the  probable  cause  of  accidents. 
Primarily  concerned  with  aviation  acci- 
dents, it  will  nevertheless  be  Independent 
of  the  FAA.  Without  this  office  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
would  probably  have  had  to  devote  too 
|nuch  time  to  aviation  accidents. 

Last,  and  least  novel  but  certainly  im- 
perative, it  provides  for  a  Secretary  to 
insure  full  attention  to  matters  which 
out  across  all  modes  of  transportation. 

Certainly  this  legislation — dealing  with 
the  approprlatiorts,  extensions,  creations, 
and  ramifications  of  Federal  programs — 


would  not  solve  entirely  our  increasing 
transportation  problem.  Yet  this  legisla- 
tion will  go  far  ia  doing  so,  and  the  very 
attempt  insures  tte  public  that  the  Con- 
gress fully  realizeB  the  continual  impor- 
tance of  transportation. 

As  President  Johnson  so  aptly  stated: 
In  a  nation  that  spans  a  continent,  trans- 
portation  is  the  we|)  of  union. 
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PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  WEST 

CENTRAL  FRONT  OF  THE  U.S. 

CAPITOL 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consert  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  !Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  should  like 
to  address  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to 
the  sentimental  Hysteria  which  has  de- 
veloped during  the  past  few  weeks  over 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol  to  ex- 
tend the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Such  decision  has  apparently  been  con- 
strued as  a  license  for  the  opposition  to 
let  out  its  fury  ©n  J,  George  Stewart, 
present  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with 
attaclLs  personal,  i>rofessional,  and  other- 
wise. The  main  target  of  these  brickbats 
is  the  fact  he  is  not  an  architect. 

The  opposition  does  not  state  that  the 
designer  of  the  otiginal  Capitol  was  not 
an  architect  but  a  physician;  that  only 
three  of  the  eight  holders  of  this  office 
were  architects;  »nd  that  they,  like  the 
other  four  officeholders  who  were  not 
architects,  also  met  their  share  of  criti- 
cism in  connection  with  their  work  on 
the  Capitol. 

These  self-labeled  critics  will  not  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  present  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  is  a  professional  engi- 
neer in  addition  to  having  carried  on  a 
business  as  a  stotte  masonry  contractor 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father.  He 
is  also  eminently  qualified  to  serve  such 
office  on  the  basis  of  his  administrative 
ability  as  well  as  his  capacity  to  extract 
the  best  efforts  from  the  many  qualified 
professionals  who  are  either  in  his  em- 
ploy or  under  contract  with  his  office. 

The  problems  tbat  beset  the  west  cen- 
tral front  have  existed  almost  from  the 
beginning  due  to  the  selection  of  a  soft 
stone  for  its  con«truction.  The  nature 
of  the  masonry  flbor  and  wall  construc- 
tion are  such  as  Mr.  Stewart  can  readily 
understand  through  his  many  years  of 
experience  in  masonry  construction.  In- 
asmuch as  this  t/pe  of  construction  is  a 
lost  art,  I  submit  that  the  Government 
Is  fcjrtunate  to  h»ve  such  a  man  at  the 
helm. 

The  opposition  has  stated  with  regard 
to  the  old  walls  of  the  west  central  front : 
do  not  touch,  or  preserve,  or  restore,  or 
reconstruct,  or  reface.  The  latter  three 
categories  would  result  In  a  major  to 
total  replacement  of  the  existing  stones. 
The  additional  engineering  study  re- 
quested by  the  Congress  a  couple  of  years 
ago  by  an  independent  engineering  firm 
went  into  all  of  tbese  alternatives  as  re- 


quired by  their  contract.  The  firm  did 
not  recommend  pursuing  any  of  the.se 
alternatives  because  of  the  hazard,  cost, 
and  time  required  to  execute  such 
schemes  without  the  guarantee  at  the 
project's  conclusion  that  the  building 
would  be  safe  once  again  and  forever. 
The  engineering  firm  did,  however,  rec- 
ommend the  retention  of  such  exterior 
wall  as  an  interior  wall  and  the  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  serve  as  a 
bolster  for  the  present  sagging  west 
front. 

The  opponents  point  to  the  loss  of  the 
work  of  the  original  architects  if  the  ex- 
tension is  carried  out  and  that  the  result 
will  be  an  imitation.  Will  it  not  be  an 
imitation  if  the  stones  are  all  replaced 
in  situ  one  by  one.  But,  alas,  the  oppo- 
nents argue  that  even  though  perhaps 
not  the  original,  the  new  wall  would  be 
in  the  exact  same  location  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  Capitol  will  not  have 
been  changed.  True,  but  it  can  no  longer 
t>e  said  tliese  new  walls  are  the  work  of 
the  original  designers. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  r.a 
assurance  if  refacing  is  done  that  a  per- 
manent solution  will  have  been  effected. 
The  risks  will  be  high  as  will  also  be  the 
cost.  Should  the  fears  of  the  engineers, 
who  have  studied  this  problem  for  tlie 
last  10  years,  come  to  fruition  in  the 
event  of  a  refacing  job,  the  need  for  an 
extension  will  then  have  to  be  faced  up 
to  once  more  in  the  future  and  the  orig- 
inal investment  of  a  refacing  job  will 
then  result  in  a  complete  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Why  not  then  face  up  to  this  situation 
boldly  at  this  time  and  proceed  with  tlie 
woi-k  of  the  extensions?  The  space  that 
will  be  acquired  will  occur  as  a  byproduct 
or  bonus  to  the  expense  of  refaciiu' 
None  but  the  most  astute  critics  will 
know  that  the  front  has  been  extended. 
It  will  stand  there  in  all  its  glory  in  a 
more  durable  material,  the  design  wlil 
substantially  be  reproduced  and  the 
building  will  once  again  be  safe.  Cer- 
tainly, if  a  young  nation,  as  ours  vi&s  in 
the  mid- 19th  century,  could  overcome 
the  objections  and  criticisms  over  add- 
ing the  Senate  and  House  wings,  the  en- 
larged dome  onto  the  original  smaller 
Capitol,  and  complete  the  work  in  the 
face  of  the  strain  on  the  national  econ- 
omy as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War,  we 
should  now  with  all  the  power  of  our 
Great  Society  be  able  to  cope  with  our 
present-day  problems  and  proceed  forth- 
with with  the  work. 


THE  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
THE  COMPUTER  UODUSTRY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
H.  Ryan,  president  of  the  Regional  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh 
and  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 


Economic  Progress,  addressed  the  As- 
sociation for  Computing  Machinery  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  August  31. 

His  topic,  "The  Social  Responsibilities 
of  the  Cc«nputer  Industry,"  is  not  only 
timely  but  also  encouraging  for  it  desig- 
nates industry's  awareness  of  its  moral 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  tills  Na- 
tion and  its  intentions  to  operate  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  beneficial  to  as 
many  individuals  as  possible. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Ryan  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  role  our  growing  industries 
must  play  in  the  continued  growth  of 
our  Nation,  he  also  believes,  very  fhmly. 
that  the  understanding  of  our  citizens 
must  be  developed  and  their  desire  to 
improve  and  progress  must  be  encour- 
aged. 

His  question,  "After  Apollo,  what?"  Is 
well  put.  Innumerable  possibilities  and 
opportunities  are  ahead.  Among  its 
other  responsibilities.  Mi-.  Ryan— along 
with  many  of  u&— feels  the  computer  in- 
dustry must  help  the  American  citizens 
prepare  themselves,  assuring  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  accomplishments  and 
benefits. 

Our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
Interested  in  Mr.  Ryan's  views   and  I 
therefore.    Include    the    address    in   the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point : 
The  Social  RESPONsiBarrrEs  of  the 

COMPtTTER  IkDUSTRV 

(By  Robert  H.  Ryan,  Association  for  Com- 
puting   Machinery,     Los    Angeles.     Calif 
August  31,  1966) 

One  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  speaker  is  to 
alter  or  change  the  assigned  title  of  a  speech. 
The  title  your  program  committee  as- 
signed me  was  "The  Social  Responsibilities 
of  the  Computer  Industry."  The  speech  I 
am  about  to  give  deals  with  "The  Respon- 
sibilities of  the  Computer  Industry  in  a  So- 
ciety Which  is  StruggUng  to  be  Great." 

The  contrast  of  titles  may  give  you  a  clue 
to  my  thesis  which  Is  that  the  computer  in- 
dustry faces  this  Issue  of  its  responsibilities 
at  a  critical  time.  The  timing  of  vour  aslc- 
Ing  what  your  social  responsibilities  are  oc- 
curs while  the  United  States  is  in  the  process 
of  liquidating  two  major  revolutions  which 
have  been  occurring  over  the  past  few 
dec.^des. 

The  first  Is  the  revolution  against  sl.ivery 
and  the  caste  system.  (This  is  called  the 
civil  rights  movement.) 

The  second  la  the  revolution  against  pov- 
erty and  the  tyranny  of  an  uncontrolled 
market  system.  (This  is  called  the  "new 
economics.") 

The  mopping  up  of  these  two  revolutions 
Is  called  the  Great  Society. 

But  we  are  now  looking  for  a  new  revolu- 
tion and  we  haven't  found  a  name  for  it  yet. 
We  are  playing  around  with  some  naively 
infantile  slogans  (eg..  "God  is  Dead")  but 
we  have  not  found  the  name  for  the  new 
business  which,  as  a  society,  we  are  about  to 
undertake.  This  new  business  has  to  do 
with  establishing  values  and  goals  in  our 
society!  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  de- 
cided what  it  Is  that  we  want  to  do  and  what 
it  IS  that  we  want  to  prove.  We  seem  to  see 
consensus  clearly  on  the  matter  of  Space  i  we 
nope  to  get  to  the  moon  before  the  Rus- 
sians—whatever It  Is  that  this  will  prove') 
But  there  Is  little  consensus  about  matters 
such  as  the  future  of  our  cities,  about  dis- 
crimination, about  poverty.  These  are  still 
debatable  subjects  about  which  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, have  not.  in  fact,  reached  a  clear-cut 
and  well-artlculated  consensus.  Ouj  goals 
are  fuzzy.    Our  values  fuzzier. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  an  envlrorunent— In  a 
w'-iety  which  is  attempting  to  be  "Gre.a  ■ 
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while  its  values  are  changing  that  you  ask 
me  to  address  myself  to  the  social  responsi- 
bilities of  the  computing  Industry. 

However,  I  am  not  certain  as  to  why  it  Is 
that  you  ask  about  your  social  responsibil- 
ities! 

Perhaps  there  is  a  g-ullt  conscience  devel- 
oping in  your  industry  wherein  you  sense  a 
need  to  apply  computing  techniques  to 
many  of  the  nation's  social  problems.  Or 
perhaps  it  Is  because  we  may  have  reached  a 
plane  (not  a  permanent  plateau  but  a  plane 
at  which  we  shall  be  for  a  while)  of  compu- 
tational speed,  and  the  need  is  now  for  more 
people  and  organizations  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  use  of  computers.  To  put 
this  proposition  In  another  way,  it  may  be 
that  there  are  enough  existlrig  computer 
techniques  and  programs  already  on  the  shelf 
so  that  these  programs  and  techniques 
should  become  part  of  the  bag  of  tricks  for 
people  not  now  using  computers.  Your  in- 
terest in  inquiring  about  your  social  respon- 
sibilities may  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  you  have  come  to  realize  that  one 
of  your  great-est  problems  is  that  of  not  being 
able  to  communicate  with  societv  as  a  whole. 

Whatever  your  reason  for  raising  the  Issue 
of  the  extension  of  your  capabilities  to  so- 
cietal problems,  you  have  raised  the  issues  as 
a  m.att«r  for  discu.ssion  at  this  meeting  and 
within  the  industry.  On  the  one  h.ind.  a 
"sense  of  profession"  Is  developing  in  your 
iiKlii<;try:  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  whole 
host  of  p<;.tential  areas  of  computer-applica- 
tion to  social  issues  has  begun  to  develop. 

But  the  question  or  issue  which  vou  raise 
Is  not  a  new  question !  Take  away  the  com- 
puter, and  the  Issue  of  man's  responsibilities 
to  society  goes  back  as  far  as  organized  so- 
ciety itself. 

The  Athenian.^  for  example,  developed  a 
philosophy  in  which  the  intellectuals,  or 
those  who  held  citizen!5hlp.  adhered  to  the 
code  that  citizens  who  shunned  pubhc  serv- 
ice were  "idiots"  and  considered  to  be  use- 
less. In  .tome  ca.ses.  by  that  same  Athenian 
code.  fiUlure  to  perform  one's  public  duties 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 
(This  was  one  approach  to  enforce  a  kind  of 
social  responsibility  ) 

And  when  Renaissance  man  emerged  from 
the  Dark  Apes  many  centuries  later,  the  most 
precious  treasure  he  found  was  the  freedom 
of  the  mind.  Around  that  he  attempted  to 
build  societies  centered  on  art  and  culture- 
Florence  and  the  Medici. 

As  we  look  at  our  contemporary  culture 
and  bring  up  to  date  the  traditions  of  Athens 
and  the  Renaissance  we  face  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  way  we  use  science  and  tech- 
nology (now  including  computing  and  com- 
puter technology)  will  profoundly  affect  the 
shape  of  our  society.  The  interface  is  so- 
ciety—the freedom  of  the  mind— the  com- 
puter. The  danger  which  mav  exist  and 
which  some  may  fear  is  that  with  the  new 
found  knowledge  and  power  of  handling 
massive  amounts  of  data  at  very  fast  speeds 
a  pattern  of  life  may  develop' where  tech- 
nology, and  not  man,  mav  beco.^le  central 
to  the  pattern  of  life  and  its  purpose. 

I  note  from  published  information  abouti- 
your  association  that  a  concept  of  the  com- 
puter "profession"  is  beginning  to  emerge 
and  some  have  even  attempted  to  articulate 
a  code  or  a  set  of  ethics  for  such  a  new  pro- 
fession. There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
concept  that  special  knowledge  and  special 
skills  ought  to  be  appUed  to  benefit  man 
Tlie  idea  of  a  trusteeship  of  knowledge  can 
be  applied  to  all  whose  special  knowledge 
surpasses  that  of  the  lay  public.  A  profes- 
sion, as  yours  is  becoming,  or  has  in  fact 
become,  provides  a  moral  backbone,  or  a 
code  of  behavior  for  those  eng.tged  in  that 
profession.  A  person  engaged  in  that  pro- 
fession can  be  forgiven  if  he  does  something 
for  his  own  self-interest:  but  he  ought  to 
understand  that  in  doing  so  he  is  deviating 
from  a  higher  purpose  which  is  that  of  work- 


ing for  his  profession— for  a  profession  really 
provides  a  governing  framework.  It  pro- 
vides a  means  by  which  activity  can  be  a 
service  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  the 
human  race  as  a  whole.  The  whole  point 
of  the  idea  of  a  professional  code  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  of  providing  a  person,  ahead 
of  a  crisis,  with  that  which  he  Is  supposed 
to  do  in  a  crisis.  Without  it  he  is  going  to 
take  care  of  himself  first  if  he  has  not  come 
to  understand  and  accept  the  moral  rules 
beforehand. 

With  the  kinds  of  problems  which  face  otir 
society,  and  in  fact  the  world.  I  see  no  choice 
for  the  computing  profession  except  for  it 
to  bring  Its  technology  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind through  the  utilization  of  the  talent.s 
and  abilities  and  intuition  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  (and  soon  to  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands) of  persons  engaged  in  this  fast-de- 
veloping profession. 

The  need,  it  seems  to  me.  is  for  the  com- 
puting profession  to  look  at  its  own  capabili- 
ties with  its  own  special  languages  and  In- 
formation systems  (which  most  people,  In- 
cidentally, don't  understand)  and  relate 
computing  to  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
our  society  faces  (which  most  people  are 
aware  of).  Its  Job  is  to  conceive  ways  in 
which  computing  can  demonstrate  its  po- 
tential benefits  to  mankind  and  in  this  way 
develop  a  kind  of  faith  in  computing,  which 
is  now  non-existent,  except  for  the  relatively 
few  who  understand  computing. 

In  this  context.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  have  ever  thought  aljout  the  basic"  de- 
sires of  man  throughout  the  cour.^e  of  his- 
tory? I  think  about  this  a  good  deal  as  I 
observe  the  degeneration  of  our  cities,  the 
kinds  of  civil  strife  we  are  now  experiencing 
and  the  frustrations  of  countless  millions 
who  find  themselves  bored  and  ineffectual 
as  if  they  were  by-products  rather  than  the 
product  of  the  American  dream.  Both  the 
world  around  us,  as  well  as  we  ourselves  are 
puzzled  by  the  paradox  of  the  two  Americas 
In  thinking  about  these  things  I  often  con- 
sider the  proposition  that  we  have  either 
forgotten  or  have  yet  to  learn  what  man  on 
this  earth,  is  really  seeking. 

As  I  read  the  history  of  man,  I  note  the 
consistency  with  which  events,  over  Ume. 
have  pointed  to  mans  desire  to  achieve  cer- 
tain ends  or  reach  certain  goals.  To  date 
man  has  not  reached  these  goals,  though  a 
relative  few  may  have.  I  think  that  these 
desires  or  goals  are  pertinent  to  today's  dis- 
cussion and  pertinent  to  the  compuUne  pro- 
fession. 

I  observe  that  at  least  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  p.'obubly  long  before  (but  I 
use  the  Industrial  Revolution  as  the  closest 
benchmark  of  dramatic  economic,  social  and 
political  change  before  the  Computer  Revolu- 
tion), man  has  clearly  been  seeking; 

1.  Some  degree  of  self-respect  and  a  level 
of  human  dignity. 

2.  Some  minimal  level  of  economic  secu- 
rity and  physical  well-being  (including  the 
relief  of  pain— both  physical   and  mental). 

3  A  better  life  for  his  children  than  he 
the  parent  may  have  found. 

4  Some  kind  of  spiritual  faith  or  some 
kind  of  undersuinding  which,  while  not 
clearly  comprehensible,  was  somehow  related 
to  G(XKlnes£  and  Justice. 

(There  are  other  elements  to  these  goals 
but  these  will  serve  as  openers.) 

Recently  ( within  the  last  few  decades) 
and  caused  primarily  by  the  tremendously 
improved  communications  systems,  we  have 
seen  these  desires  manifest  themselves  U\ 
what  some  have  termed  the  "rising  level  of 
expectations."  It  should  now  be  quite  clear 
that  the  poor,  sick,  tindereducated  peasant 
throughout  the  world  now  knows  that  his 
children  do  not  have  to  be  poor,  sick,  hungry, 
and  Hi  Iterate.  He  knows  that  a  better  life 
can  be  had  and  he  is  not  too  particular  about 
what  political  "system"  gets  it  for  him. 
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U  you  aak.  what  thla  ha«  to  do  with  com- 
puting, let  me  explain  by  giving  you  just 
one  example  of  how  the  computer  and  those 
aasoclated  with  computing  can  begin  to 
tackle  just  one  of  the  problems  which  are 
beginning  to  press  In  on  ua.  even  here  in 
the  United  States. 

While  I  shall  Just  cite  one  example,  the 
same  opportunities  are  open  to  you  In  a 
whole  host  of  fields. 

My  reason  for  emphasizing  one  opportunity 
Is  that  I  have  observed,  over  a  period  of  Ume. 
that  whenever  attempts  are  made  to  get  peo- 
ple who  have  not  been  used  to  being  iiiter- 
ested  m  a  subject  to  become  Interested  In 
that  subject.  It  Is  best  not  to  try  to  get  t  lem 
initially  Involved  In  a  host  of  problems  or  a 
broad  spectrum  but,  rather,  it  Is  best  to  get 
them  Involved  In  one  or  two  specific  prob- 
lems initially. 

The  problem  I  suggest  you  consider  is;  the 
health  problem  especially  as  it  relates  tt'  oixr 
lu-ban  society.  Urbanism  is  a  world-wide 
phenomenon  and  health  is  a  universal  prob- 
lem. 

The  United  States  today  is  a  highly  de- 
veloped urban  society  with  underdeveloped 
systems  for  dealing  with  its  urban  problems! 
Very  soon  (certainly  by  the  1970's),  because 
of  both  the  population  Increase  and  the  In- 
creasing tendencies  of  people  to  live  in  luban 
areas,  the  problem  of  living  will  begin  to 
reach  monumentally  complex  proportions. 

In  the  midst  of  these  increasing  urban 
complexities  with  their  congestion,  pollu- 
tion, and  Just  plain  tensions,  it  begins  to  ap- 
pear that  the  health  of  the  nation  will  be- 
come the  cornerstone  of  the  nation's  future 
aspirations.  It  is  also  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  expanding  capabilities  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  (including  those  in  com- 
puting) to  apply  science  to  the  nation's 
health  problems  can  play  a  major  role  in 
their  solution. 

If  there  is  one  Idea  that  the  average  man 
can  understand  it  is,  I  believe,  the  Idea  which 
centers  around  the  prolonging  of  life,  the 
relief  of  pain  and  the  elimination  of  disease. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  concerned  that  the 
computing  profession  la  misunderstood  and 
runs  the  risk  of  becoming  an  ego-centric 
group  speaking  only  to  Itself,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  application  of  computing  tech- 
niques to  the  life  sciences  Is  one  way  In  which 
the  computing  profession  can  talk  to  every- 
one. The  need  for  a  massive  assault  on  the 
health  problem  of  this  nation  has  already 
arrived,  and  it  is  going  to  increase  as  150  mil- 
lion more  people  are  soon  to  be  dumped  upon 
the  present  200  million  (over  70  percent  of 
Whom  already  live  In  the  urban  concentra- 
tions of  this  country). 

However,  current  technology  has  scarcely 
been  tapped  as  It  relates  to  health  problem 
and  the  capability  of  computers  to  make  gen- 
erally available  tbe  benefits  of  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  health 
sciences.  New  applications  in  the  area,  how- 
ever, can  be  seen  in  the  automated  and  com- 
puterized examination  techniques  developed 
by  the  Permanent  Medical  Group  of  Kaiser 
Foundation  Research  Institute  In  Oakland, 
and  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital's 
new  medical  computer  system  that  undoubt- 
edly will  serve  as  a  prototype  for  large  hos- 
pital computer  systems  elsewhere. 

One  also  sees  the  beginning  of  regional 
medical  diagnostic  centers  using  sophisticat- 
ed computer  technlquee.  The  proposed 
Adulty  Protection  Act  of  1986  which  Is  pres- 
ently before  the  Congress,  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  health  protection 
centers  using  computerized  automated  and 
semi-automated  equijxnent  which  offer  a 
series  of  screening  tests  for  the  detection  of 
diseases  of  people  50  years  of  age  and  over, 
all  on  a  completely  voluntary  basis.  The  Na- 
tional Conunlssion  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion, auid  Bconomic  ;J>rogre88,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  indicated  the  desirability  of  evalu- 
ating the  flexibility  of  the  regional  health 
computer  systems  which  could  provide  medl- 
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cal  record  storage  f«r  at  least  15  to  20  million 
people  in  a  geograpHlc  region  and  which  could 
give  hospitals  an4  doctors  In  the  region 
access  to  the  oomyuters,  screening,  disease 
detection,  and  othet  capabilities  by  telephone 
line  connections.  These  centralized  health 
record  centers  will  obviously  require  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  prlvfccy  of  the  individual  and 
should  be  eetablishad  with  the  understanding 
of  this  delicate  ls«ue  very  much  In  mind. 
Such  regional  medical  systems  could  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  regional  dau  processing  for 
automated  clinical  pathological  laboratories, 
for  the  automation  of  certain  aspects  of 
disease  detection  and  Identification,  for  the 
storage  and  laboratory  recall  of  individual 
health  records,  and  lor  the  collection  and 
evaluation  of  important  and  widely  needed 
medical  statistics.  Such  systems  might  also 
logically  be  linked  with  local  hospital  Infor- 
mation systems.  wiBh  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine's  System  for  information  retrieval 
and  dissemination,  and  with  the  greatly  ex- 
panding informatiotial  needs  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  But  the  Important 
point  is  that  such  regional  diagnostic  medi- 
cal systems  could  provide  better  care  to 
everyone,  regardless  of  Income  or  geographic 
location. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  actual  and  pro- 
posed systems  that  I  have  Just  mentioned 
stand  as  the  forerunner  on  which  a  more  con- 
centrated applicaticm  of  the  communications 
and  systems  capat)(lity  of  engineering  and 
biomedical  technology  can  be  made  a\-ailable 
to  the  health  sciences  within  the  next  decade. 

Here  is  Just  one  example  for  the  computing 
profession  to  help  bring  about  a  high  level 
of  health  protection  and  care  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  eountjy — a  system  which  would 
particularly  allow  time  for  young  physicians 
and  engineers  to  tarn  their  own  special  tal- 
ents to  things  that  the  machines  cannot  do. 

Some  are  now  asking.  "After  Apollo, 
what?'  The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in 
part  in  the  computHig  profession  transferring 
its  Apollo-t\-pe  developed  ideas  and  coupling 
them  with  those  Ideas  which  the  man  in  the 
street  understands  and  to  which  the  enthu- 
siastically respond.";. 

1  have  often  wouCered  why  it  took  Indus- 
try so  long  to  eliminate  the  7-day  week,  the 
12-hour  day,  and  fleally  accept  such  modest 
prerequisites  to  the  conducting  of  affairs  as 
the  minimum  wage,  the  minimum  hour,  and 
the  social  security  provisions.  Whatever  the 
time  factor  was  for  these  and  other  related 
/  measures,  the  time  factor  was  too  long.  We 
do  not  have  that  lUnd  of  time  now  to  prove 
that  computers  and  computing  can  be  rela- 
Uvely  simply  and  $wifily  adapted  to  help 
solve  many  of  tha  human  problems  with 
which  man  has  been  confronted  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

I  am  not  one  whe  chooses  to  believe  that 
the  computing  profession  is  really  going  to 
isolate  itself  from  the  real  world,  or  turn  its 
back  on  the  big  issues.  But  I  do  feel  that 
the  p>otentlal  beneftts  of  computing  are  so 
staggeringly  imprealive,  and  are  so  In  need 
of  broader  application  and  understanding, 
that  I  would  urge  the  computing  profession 
to  assume  the  Inittetive  and  actively  select 
and  support  those  programs  which  have  the 
especially  important  characteristic  of  bene- 
fiting people  in  some  meaningful,  direct,  and 
luiderstandable  way. 

For  your  new  and  growing  profession  there 
is  something  which  may  mark  and  make  the 
difference  between  mediocrity  and  excellence. 
This  Is  the  process  of  converting  data  and 
knowledge  into  wisdom !  As  Walter  Llppmann 
once  pointed  out,  'knowledge  is  made  into 
wisdom  when  what  Is  true  about  the  nature 
of  tlUngs  is  reshape*  to  the  human  scale  and 
orleifted  to  the  human  understanding,  to 
hvunan  need,  and  t©  human  hope" 

This  process  of  converting  knowledge  into 
wisdom  Is  clearly  an  appropriate  role  for 
the  computing  profession,  and  in  doing  so 
the   real    objective   may   be    achieved.      That 


real  objective  is  to  free  man's  mind  to  do 
the  creative  thinking  that  must  be  done  for 
his  enduring  spiritual,  social,  and  political 
needs. 


SUSPENSION    OP    7-PERCENT    IN- 
VESTMENT   TAX    CREDIT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqilest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
6  years  we  have  witnessed  empirical 
proof  that  "the  new  economics"  has  con- 
siderable merit.  Successful  application 
of  its  principles  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
precedented period  of  prosperity.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  at  a  point  when  the 
threat  of  inflation,  caused  by  excess  de- 
mand, could  wipe  out  many  of  the  gair.s 
made  during  the  Keiinedy-Johnson 
years. 

Recently,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have 
been  focused  on  the  use  of  monetary  pol- 
icy to  cut  down  Inflation.  Every  econo- 
mist believes  that  manipulation  of  mone- 
tary policy  can  have  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing inflation.  However,  I  believe  that 
sterner  measures  are  becoming  nece.s- 
sai-y. 

A  suspension  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  one  of  the  steps  I 
favor.  Many  economists  concede  that 
capital  investment,  because  of  its  multi- 
plier effects,  is  an  area  which  can  crreat- 
ly  contribute  to  inflation.  In  simple 
terms,  this  means  that  since  capital  in- 
vestments are  used  to  purchase  machines 
which  In  turn  produce  final  consumer 
products,  a  dollar  spent  in  capital  in- 
vestment produces  a  great  deal  of  de- 
mand. However,  in  an  economy  near 
full  employment,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
demand  to  bid  up  the  cost  of  goods  al- 
ready in  existence  since  the  resources  for 
the  production  of  new  goods  are  scarce. 

Suspension  of  the  7-percent  corporate 
investment  tax  credit  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  limiting  such  investments  since, 
in  a  liighly  competitive  economy,  even 
the  smallest  amount  of  profit  is  crucial 
Critics  of  the  suspension  point  out  that 
most  businesses  make  their  plans  ahead 
of  time  and  this  measure  would  have  no 
effect  for  many  months.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case.  Suspension 
of  the  credit  will  force  reexamination 
of  previous  decisions.  Further,  even  if, 
at  the  very  beginning,  the  number  of 
reversed  decisions  seem  to  be  limited, 
because  of  the  multiplier  effects  of  capi- 
tal Investments,  a  considerable  amount; 
of  heat  may  be  removed  from  the  econ- 
omy. 

Prompt  implementation  of  this  rela- 
tively mild  measure  may  delay  or  com- 
pletely obviate  the  need  for  stronger  ac- 
tion. 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  which  will  cor- 
rect the  situation  created  by  a  propo-sed 
regulation  being  promulgated  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  which  would  for- 
bid teachers  from  deducting  expenses  in- 
curred in  seeking  advanced  degrees. 

Despite  various  legislative  enactments 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years  to 
set  up  fellowships  for  teacheis,  it  is  a 
fact  that  almost  all  teachers  seeking  ad- 
vanced education  finance  this  training 
out  of  their  own  resources. 

The  teacher  who  seeks  to  advance  his 
own  professional  skills  accomplishes  two 
things.  Obviously  he  Increases  his  skills 
and  puts  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
can  seek  higher  remuneration,  a  singu- 
larly laudable  aspiration  at  a  time  when 
we  are  desperately  trying  to  keep  good 
teachers  from  seeking  employment  else- 
where. Also,  by  improving  himself,  he 
improves  the  level  of  Instruction  which 
he  imparts  to  his  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
I  have  been  privileged  to  work  for  some 
of  the  most  far-reaching  aid-to-educa- 
tion measures  ever  enacted  into  law  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation.  While  this 
bill  will  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  not  by  our  com- 
mittee, it  is,  in  fact,  an  aid  to  education 
bill  of  awesome  importance.  I  cannot 
urge  upon  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  need  for  immediate  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


ALLOWING  TRACKERS  TO  DEDUCT 
EXPENSES  INCURRED  IN  SEEKING 
ADVANCED  DEGREES 

Mr.    PRICE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


CUBA:  BASE  FOR  STUDENT 
SUBVERSION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Tri-Continental  Conference  of  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  Nations 
held  in  January  of  this  year  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  there  have  been  many  evidences  of 
increasing  revolutionary  activities  among 
students  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Uiilted  States  about  which  I  have  com- 
mented on  a  number  of  occasions.  It 
was  in  anticipation  of  the  dangers  of 
such  activities  to  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  September  20,  1965,  after 
considerable  debate,  by  a  vote  of  312  to 
52,  adopted  House  Resolution  560,  89th 
Congress,  expressing  the  sense  of  this 
branch  of  the  Congress  relative  to  the 
operatiom  of  the  subversive  forces  known 
as  internatlonaf  communism. 

This  resolution,  which  Is  similar  to 
House  Resolution- 124,  theretofore  Intro- 
duced by  me  on  January  18,  1965,  sup- 
ports strongly  the  extension  of  the  Mon- 


roe Doctrine  to  Include  intervention  !by 
such  subversive  force  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  activities  of  the  Foufth 
Latin  American  Student  Congress,  which 
met  In  Havana  July  30-Aueust  10  would 
appear  to  be  in  clear  violation  of  the 
resolution   adopted   by   tills   body. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cuba  of  Miami,  Fla., 
which  has  a  distinguished  membership, 
supplies  a  summary  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Fourth  Student  Congress,  with  ap- 
propriate interpretation  llriklng  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  witli  domestic  disturb- 
ances in  the  United  States.  Thus,  Cas- 
tro Cuba  continues  to  be  a  cesspool  of 
infamy  and  the  prime  base  for  commu- 
nistic revolutionar>'  infiltration  and  ter- 
rorism In  Western  Hemispheric  coun- 
tries, including  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  in  previous  ad- 
dresses of  mine,  the  Panama  Canal  is, 
and  will  remain,  the  key  target  of  com- 
munistic attack  in  this  hemisphere. 
Meantime,  we  do  absolutely  nothing  to 
abate  revolutionary  activities  at  their 
basic  site  although  to  stop  like  aggres- 
sions we  fight  a  war  a  world  away.  Any 
argument  for  that  distant  war  applies 
in  even  gi-eater  force  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  Cuba,  our  immediate  neighbor. 
From  what  has  been  initiated  tlieic  T.e 
may  well  expect  further  increased  ter- 
roristic activities  in  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  assassination  .of 
authorities  in  opposition.  Certainly,  litis 
is  no  time  to  eive  away  the  Canal  Zohe 
and  Panama  Canal.        "  \ 

The  indicated  report  fellows: 

(From  the  Lntin  America  Report. 

Aug.  22,  1966) 

CiDA:    Base  for  Studln-t  Svbversion 

Tliose  who  are  inclined  to  look  upon  Latin 
American  universities  as  a  mirror  image  'of 
our  own,  !?houId  examine  the  resolutldns 
which  came  out  of  the  Fourth  Latin  Amir- 
ican  Students  Congress,  held  in  Havana  U^m 
July  30  to  Aucust  10.  Sponsored  by  tihe 
Conmiunlst  International  Student  Onliin. 
b.iscd  in  Pracue.  student  groups,  comprising 
111  delegates  from  37  countries,  met,  de- 
liberated, and  harangued  for  Communist 
control  of  universities  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

More  Immediately  important,  the  Cor!gre.<;s 
created  an  Organization  of  Latin  Amerioea 
Students  whose  task  is  not  the  bettermenu,of 
education,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  of 
militant  support  for  hemispheric  subversion 
launched  from  Cuba.  Its  twin  goals:  attack 
collective  security  of  the  hemisphere;  and 
concentrate  on  the  subversion  of  st'.;dents 
and  youth  in  Latin  America  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  major  resolutions  passed  is  one 
aimed  at  undermining  collective  security  in 
this  hemisphere.  Upholding  the  principle 
of  "non-intervention."  the  resolution  suites: 
'  Each  time  the  Organization  of  American 
States  meets  to  impose  economic,  political, 
oi  military  sanctions  against  any  people  or 
governmpnt.  stvidents  must  march  in  the 
streets  and  arouse  the  people." 

The  resolution  continues:  "We  must  sup- 
port and  proclaim  solidarity  with  the  student 
struggle  and  with  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  liberate  them  from  Imperialism.  .  .  ." 
Virtually  copied  from  the  final  resolutions  of 
the  subversive  Tri-Continent.il  Conterence 
held  in  Havana  last  January,  tlie  "students  " 
resolve  to  "Recognize  the  rights  of  all  peoples 
to  fight  through  all  means  available  against 
Imperialist  domination  ...  in  revolutionary 
spirit.  .  .  ." 


The  nephew  of  Cuba's  puppet  President, 
youthful  Francisco  Dorticos,  set  the  militant 
tone  of  the  meeting.  Speaking  on  behalf  of 
Cuba's  Communist-controlled  University 
Student  Federation,  he  opened  the  confer- 
ence, saying:  "We  believe  that  the  Latin 
American  .>=iudents  have  played  and  must 
continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  revolutionary  movements  in  their 
Countries." 

Getting  down  to  work  under  the  auspices 
of  Cuban,  Russian,  and  Czech  officials,  the 
"students  "  copied  the  organizational  struc- 
ture created  at  Havana's  Trl-Continental 
Conference  last  January.  Tliat  conference 
established  a  Secretariat  composed  of  Com- 
munist delegates  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Now  a  Student  Committee 
to  Aid  Vietnam  operates  under  the  Latin 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Vietnam.  All 
tHjce  orders  from  The  Committee  of  Assist- 
ance and  Aid  for  the  Peoples  Fighting  for 
their  Liberation.  Seated  on  that  central 
strategy  committee  are  delegates  from  Soviet 
Russia,  and  Red  Cliina.  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  other  countries.  Thus. 
tile  two  major  Communist  powers  are  clearly 
identified  with  the   "student"  movement. 

In  sliort.  Con-jmunist-led  student  groups 
in  Latin  America  have  been  pulled  into  the 
massive  apparatus  for  subversion  which  now 
operates  in  Havana. 

Foreign  affairs  experts  with  social  worker 
nieutiiluies  might  also  take  note  of  another 
"student"  resolution  coming  from  Havana, 
aimed  at  further  promotine  and  exacerbating 
race  warfare  in  the  United  States.  That  res- 
olution calls  for  "the  strongest  moral  sup- 
port to  the  Negroes  In  the  Umted  States 
and  to  the  progressive  forces  (street  march- 
ers, ed.)  of  these  brother  people  who  are 
fightlne  for  their  rights."  The  Latin  Amer- 
ican •  studeni  ■  rtsolution  copies  that  of  the 
Trl-Contaienia!  Conference  last  January 
which  linked  Negro  disturbances  in  the  U.S. 
to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  saying:  "In  the 
uprisings  in  Watts.  Los  Angeles,  and  In 
Chicago,  the  Afro-Amencans  opei.iy  declared 
tliat  tliey  were  fighting  against  racism  and 
U.S.  impenalism  In  common  cause  w,!b  their 
Vietnamese  brotliers" 

Immediately  important  is  the  question: 
"How  effective  is  Cuban-based  subversion  of 
the  United  Stat*.',?"  A  part  of  the  answer 
may  be  found  In  an  English-langusge  broud- 
ca.'^t  from  Havana  which  urges  American 
youth  to  dodge  the  draft  and  to  "actively 
campaign  against  draft  agencies"  where,  it 
says,  "imperialism  is  forming  international 
brigades  of  mercenaries  in   Vietnam." 

Even  more  direct  appeals  are  made  to  the 
far-left  in  tins  country,  as,  for  example,  the 
Havana  broadcast  wliich  urges  them  to  "boy- 
cott production  and  refuse  to  load  ships, 
transport  arms,  or  any  kind  of  war  materials 
destined  for  North  American  troops. 

Tlierefore.  It  should  be  of  some  concern, 
U  not  alarm,  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  blocked  tem- 
porarily by  a  court  injunction  from  holding 
hearings  on  a  bill  that  would  bar  American 
citizens  from  -elding  the  Vietcong.  Yet. 
tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Vietcong 
are  Communists,  that  tliey  ore  enemies  of 
this  country,  and  by  definition,  enemies  of 
democracy. 

The  injunction  against  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  was  taken 
out  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
on  behalf  of  Allen  M.  Kreos  and  Walter  D 
Teague  III.  Interestingly  enough,  it  was  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  who 
defended  Robert  Cohen  and  Sam  E.  Hoch- 
man  when  those  two  Journeyed  illegally  to 
Russia  and  Red  China  in  1957.  and  refused 
to  surrender  their  paseporte  to  the  State 
Department.  Cohen,  a  fllm  producer,  has 
produced  several  films  of  Cortimunlst  coun- 
tries which  are  sympathetic  to  their  regimes 
(See  ■Objectivity  of  'Three  Faces  of  Cuba- 
Questioned."   Vol.   3,   No.   6,   April   26,    1965  ) 
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Of  more  Immediate  Blgnifleance  Is  the  fact 
th»t  Robert  Cohen  produced  •  pro-Caatro 
aim  for  the  National  Educational  Television 
nctinvk.  Called  "The  Three  Faces  of  Cuba," 
the  film  was  characterized  by  a  four-man 
panel  of  Cuban  experts  as  "p>ro-Castro  and 
pro-Communist." 

It  also  Is  recalled  that  Havana  Is  the  spirit- 
ual birthplace  of  a  "new"  U.S.  Communist 
P.-rty.  The  year  of  that  birth  is  1963,  when 
59  so-called  students  from  the  U.S.  Journeyed 
to  Havana  illegally  and  announced  the 
foimatlon  of  tiThe  American  Progressive  La- 
bor Party."  One  member,  who  hae  since 
defected  from  the  APL,  Philip  Luce,  said 
while  in  Cuba  that  the  new  party  would 
follow  the  advice  of  Pldel  Castro  and  "com- 
mence the  battle  of  a  new  United  States." 

The  American  group  alto  visited  the  Red 
Chinese  Embassy  In  Havana  where  they 
ch«ered  films  of  the  Vietcong  shooting  down 
a  U.S.  helicopter  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
report,  made  over  Radio  Havana,  was  veri- 
fied in  press  reports,  quoting  one  of  the 
members  of  the  American  "student"  group, 
Wendy  Nakashlma,  upon  her  return  to  the 
United  States. 

While  In  Cuba  working  on  "The  Three 
Paces  of  Cuba,"  states  a  representative  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Company,  Cohen 
consulted  with  propaganda  elements  of  the 
Castro  government  and  met  with  Robert 
Williams,  the  American  Negro  militant  who 
lives  in  Havana  and  from  there  directs  radio 
programs  to  the  United  Statee  inciting  the 
Negroes,  for  example,  to  "bum,  baby,  bum!" 
Williams  has  Journeyed  to  North  Vietnam,  as 
well,  and  from  there  broadcast  messages  to 
American  Negro  troops  in  South  Vietnam  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  part  of  this 
thread  is  that  which  Is  wound  around  Cohen's 
production  of  a  film  on  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  (HUAC). 
According  to  The  Independent,  Cohen's  film 
was  to  rebut  a  film  by  the  HUAC  which 
dealt  with  student  demonstrations  In  San 
Francisco.  It  wound  up  aa  a  full-fledged 
attack  on  the  House  Committee,  amid  ad- 
vertleementa  in  the  Communist  press  of  this 
country  urging  that  the  HUAC  be  abolished. 
In  advertising  Cohn's  film,  the  Communist 
orp'anlzation,  the  "Citizens  Committee  to 
Preserve  American  Freedoms,"  called  up)on 
the  public  to  "Write  your  congressman  .  .  . 
to  urge  a  resolution  to  ABOLISH  HUAC.  .  .  ." 
Thus,  the  thread  of  evidence  winds  around 
the  spool  of  CoRununist  intrigue  in  which 
Communist  Cuba  has  emerged  as  the  center 
of  virtually  every  known  field  of  subversion. 
The  final  goal,  of  course,  is  the  United  States 
Itaelf.  Yet,  while  we  find  our  Secretary  of 
State  "awakening  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors" to  the  threat  of  Cuban-based  subver- 
sion, the  American  public  Is  left  largely  in 
the  dark  regarding  the  progress  of  that  sub- 
version in  their  own  country,  despite  open, 
and  repeated  threats,  and  tangible  evidence 
that  subversion  has  met  with  some  success. 
There  also  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
TrI-Contlnental  Conference  In  Havana  has 
linked  the  War  in  Vietnam  with  social  and 
economic  progress — or  the  alleged  lack  of 
It — in  the  United  States.  Senator  Robert 
Kknnedt  only  recently  made  an  unfavorable 
comparison  of  the  money  being  spent  on 
social  programs  in  this  country  with  what 
Is  oelng  spent  for  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  South  Vietnam,  even  though  the 
cause  of  one  is  not  remotely  related  to  the 
cause  of  the  other. 

It  might  also  be  added  here  that  at  the 
Havana  conference,  Hancd's  delegate  Tran 
Danh  Tuyen  inalsted  that  the  NaUonal  Uber- 
atlon  Front  (Vietcong)  be  recognized  as 
legitimate  combatants.  Even  that  sugges- 
tloi  has  been  echoed  in  our  Senate  chambers, 
aa  well,  aa  some  legislators  ask  that  the 
Vietcong  be  seated  at  a  peace  conference  in 
the  capacity  as  legitimate  representatives  of 
a  fighting  people. 


Should  thoae  voices  be  heeded,  •we  will  have 
undercut  oiirselvee  in  LAttn  America  where 
the  majcn-lty  of  countries  have  for  years  been 
battling  their  owa  "Vietcong" — the  National 
Liberation  Fronts.  And  now,  the  injunction 
against  HUAC  hearings  on  a  bill  that  would 
bar  US.  citizens  from  aiding  the  Vietcong 
does.  In  fact,  aid  the  propaganda  cause  of 
those  same  Vletcang. 

What  the  various  conferences  being  held 
in  Havana  teach  us  is  that  the  Communist 
world  has  declared  a  world  war  of  subversion 
against  this  country.  While  Uncle  Sam 
stands  with  hl.s  linger  stuck  In  the  dike  of 
Vietnam,  the  Communists  move  swiftly  and, 
to  Judge  by  press  awarene.<>s  of  what  Is  going 
on,  quietly  In  itc  subversion  of  the  Free 
World.  They  are  moving  on  all  fronts,  as 
we  stand  commlt|ed  to  the  defense  of  only 
one. 

Last  January.  Havana's  Tri- Continental 
Conference  urged  "progressive  elements"  In 
the  Unlt«l  States  to  oppvoee  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, and  those  'Y>rogresslve"  elements  are. 
Indeed,  opposing  V.S.  resistance  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  ttiere.  It  Is  safe  to  predict 
that  students  anfl  youths  in  this  country 
will  take  to  the  streets  and  oppose  the  Or- 
ganization of  Aniarlcan  States,  also  in  obedi- 
ence to  directions  from  Havana.  Thus  the 
Cuban-Russian  cotnbine  dlrecta  the  pace  of 
world-wide  subversion  almost  within  sight  of 
our  shores,  and  tfce  United  States'  response 
is  made   ten  thousand  miles  away. 


CAFITVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.stnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remartcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  at 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  Northwest. 
Washington.  D.C  20036,  the  1966  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  was  a 
phenomenal  success.  With  the  aid  of 
member  bodies,  such  as  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  and  in- 
terested groups,  the  chairman  of  NCNC, 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrjansky,  who  Ls  also  pro- 
fessor of  econonjics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, has  undertaken  the  compiling 
and  editing  of  selected  observance  items 
to  provide  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  week's 
activities. 

It  is  my  Inteation  to  have  reprinted 
all  of  the  addre«es  on  the  1966  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  which  were  de- 
livered and  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  prior  to,  during,  and  since 
the  week,  and  if  any  Member  objects  to 
the  reprinting  orf  his  remarks  it  is  re- 
quested that  he  contact  Mr.  Raymond  F. 
Noyes,  Concrexion.^l  Record  Clerk, 
room  H-112  in  the  Capitol,  or  myself, 
within  the  next  week.  This  announce- 
ment is  being  nmde  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  reprinting  remarks  from  the  Record. 


MR. 


FINANCIAL     DISCLOSURE     OF 
VIVIAN 
Mr.     PRICE.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivian]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recoi^d 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, September  7.  I  introduced  H.R. 
17574,  truth-ln-Government  legisla- 
tion which,  if  adopted,  will  require  full 
disclosure  of  the  financial  status  and 
annual  financial  transactions  of  eac'i 
Member  of  this  body,  of  each  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  of  top  officials  of  tiro 
executive  branch,  and  of  their  spouses. 

As  I  stated  before  I  first  took  office  2 
years  ago,  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
truth-in-Government  legislation  would 
protect  both  the  public  at  large  and, 
equally- important,  the  individuals  who 
serve  the  public. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  that  H.R.  17574. 
or  a  similar  law,  should  presently  be  o.n 
the  books.  I  am  today  placing  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  my  assets  and  of 
my  income  for  the  past  year,  1965,  the 
first  year  that  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  It  will  be  my 
practice,  as  long  as  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  Second  Conprp.s- 
sional  District  of  Michigan,  to  file  such  a 
statement  annually,  whether  or  not  the 
law  requires  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  that,  while  I  wa,s 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Paul  F.  Icei-man,  of  the  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  certified  pubhc  accounting 
fii-m  of  Icerman,  Johnson  &  Hoffman, 
naturally  I  take  full  responsibility  for 
the  accuracy  of  all  information  con- 
tained in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  reproduced  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  financial  statement 
forl965: 

Comparative  statement  of  financial  cond:- 
tion — U.S.  Representative  Weston  E. 
Vitian.  2d  District,  Michigan,  and  Anne  B. 
Viiian.  his  w\fe 


Dec 

31- 

1965 

19)H 

Comnierrial   and   savings  bank   w- 
luunt* ,  iKwtal  saviiiu.«, and  l'  .S.  sbt- 
iiies  bouda     . 

»eR,S86 

»23,Ul.-) 

(  or^oralion  slocks  at  market  Tiiliie: 

!.■;  sliari'A  Scliluml)tTger  Ltd 

IR  shares  ('«n;idian  IVtrofin.i 

l(Xl  .shiirps  liatronlrs  Enginwrs 

5,')00   alures    Conductroii    Corp. 
(see  note  below) 

si.nso 
u 

$i.nf..'i 

24.1 

m 
62,  Wi; 

Total  si (Kks 

1,287 

M.l»l 

Rral  f«tate: 

ilonif  in  Ann  .Arl>or,  Mich.,  at 
cost  of$37,0(K),  loss  nifirtcacc 

SiimincrTOtiagoln  I.vndon  Town- 
sliip,  Washtenaw  t'ounly,. Mich., 
at  cost  o($i:,lX)0,lois mortgage... 

12,817 

7,747 

Total  real  estate 

aO,S94 
6,500 

18,750 

Automobile,  home  furnt'sliiiDiS,  aiiil 
porsonnl  lielonglngs, estimated  value. 

6, .'.») 

Total 

»7,27T 

112, «.; 

NOTK 

On  Jan.  2>\,  l9«w.  4.500  sliares  of  foiidurtron  wire  *)!•! 
for  ViO.TS'.;.  The  rciiiiiiiidcr  of  stO'k  iicld  lu  lliis  i>riii  l..is 
iK^ii  pluiRti  in  an  education  Ini.t  for  our  4  children. 

Thrw  m.-airunee  policies  held  on  the  life  o(  Weston  E. 
Viviiin  liitd  casii  vuliic  of  $7,272  at  l>ec.  31,  IWiS. 
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1965  income  summary  jj^  tribute  to  her,  rededicate  themselves  dissemination  of  contraceptive  inrormatlon. 

S.;il;iry  and  taxable  eifiense  allowances  as  Mem-  to  providing  biological  tlliths  tO  all  th0S€  '^^®  served  30  d iys  !n  Jail,  but  the  case  laid 

Final  li'arTl'ay/nJrlt  froni"roiiduciro.i"'inc'  *^''^  ^ho  want  to  listen.  the  groundwork  for  subsequent  court  rulings 

^\-}o1  ^i.^ni^.^T\^?^^-\:'^:       707  some  of  the  high  points  of  Mrs.  San-  -f 'To^r  "^^^Z^nl^T:^'^  ^. 

Subtotal 32,fiio  sers    career    are    summarized    by    the  ea.se." 

Divldeuds  aud  Uuerest 2, 2G7  Washington  Post.     She  fought  as  hard  Mrs.  Sanger  continued  to  press  for  favor- 
Total  income ~3M77  ^^  ^^^  possibly  could  for  a  just  cause,  able  legislation  on  birth  control  amid  a  long 

""  And   as   she   left    this   world    that    cause  senes    of    legal   contests,    clinic    raids,    mass 

1-"xpen*s  for  congresiiional  business:  vi'as  beginning  tO  have  a  real  impact  on  meetings  and  court  battles.     In  1936  a  mail 

Dis.';tt:w^-.sionai-a[nce::::::::::::::::;  l:S2  the  affairs  of  nations  and  of  men  every-  ^!^,1°''^lP ''^^■„'"fp'['^,,!??":%'^''J'„^°  IV^^ 

stationary,  oir.ce  sui)iilies  and  equipment.  Where  earlier  by  a  f.-\natical  purist.  Anthony  Com- 

iwstage,  and  miseollaneous expenses 4,057  ,,  stock,  was  knocked  down  In  court.    Opposing 

Margaret  Sanger.  Birth  Cvrb  Pioneer  the  law  in  the  case  was  civil  liberties  lawver 

Total eipcnscs - —    10.816  Margaret    Sanger,    founder    of    the    world  Morris  Ernst. 

Balance 24,oiil  birth  control   movement,   died   yei'lerday  at  gai.ss  support 

'  83.     Death  came  In  a  nursing  home  in  Tuc-  in  the  years  that  followed.   Mrs.  Sanger's 

—~^^^^^-^-^  son.  Ariz.,  where  she  h-ad  been  hospitalized  cause   gained   widespread   support.     In    1937 

VTARnAWTTT    QAKTrHTR      rTiTTT?  Anv  ^"''  ^^^'^'"^^^  ^^^^  ^''t^  nrterioscleroEls.  the  couservatue  American  Medical  Associa- 

MAKUAKILI    biUNOtJt— CUUKAOl;,-  The  petite  woman  who  once  went  to  prison  tlon    recognized    the    movement    bv    recom- 

OUS  LADY  for  spreading  the  gospel  of  family  planning,  mending   the   teaching   of    birth   control   in 

Mr.     PRICE.     Mr       Speaker      I     ask  "^'"''  ^  ^^*  ^^^  principles  of  birth  control  medical  schools.    An  international  birth  con- 

iinanimon<;  rori<;pnt  that  the  BPntleman  achieve  wide  acceptance  and  application.  trol  movement,  begun  by  Mrs.  Sanger  with  a 

fror^  Arizona   f  Mr    UdAlI    mav  eSnd  ''^^""  '^^  movement  may  not  have  become  conference  in  New  York" in  1925  t<ilay  spans 

\^?ri.r^T^\*ltl.  ^^wt^Ti^Jil^™  "'^*  "'°^^  influential  of  all  time  in  control-  the  globe,  with  26  member  organizations  in 

nis  remarKS  ai  tnis  point,  in  tne  «ecord  ung  mans  destiny  on  earth,"  as  once  prophe-  North    and    South    America,    Europe     Asia 

and  include  extraneous  matter.  sled  by  H.  G.  'Wells,  its  impact  on  modern  Africa  and  Australia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  society  is  immeasurable.  In    October.    1952,    Mrs.    Sanger,    who    had 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  once  maligned  and  called   "obscene,"  the  been  denied  entrance  to  Japan  by  General 

from  Illinois?  principle  of   birth   control   Is   now   officlaHy  MacArthur  during  the  American  occupation. 

There  was  no  objection  sanctioned   by   the   us.    Government.     The  was  tumultuously  welcomed  by  t!ie  Japanese 

Mr     TTDAT  T        Tiiptirinv    In    a    Tiipcnn  Supreme  Court  in  1965  struck  down  the  Na-  people.    She  w.'is  Invited  to  adciress  the  Upper 

nursin"  home  the  heart  of  a  "°"",'   l^"'^   anti-contraceptive    law    in   Con-  House  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  the  first  fore-.g.i 

nursiiic  nome  me  nean  oi  a  courageous  nectlcut.  w  inrtn  to  appear  before  this  bodv. 

lady  stopped  forever.  supported  by  catholics 

But  if  it  can  ever  be  said  that  a  per-  The  concept  of  family  planning  has  the  ^^^■■^^^— 

.son's  life  goes  on  after  the  body  dies,  supp.3rt  of  a  majority  of  catholics  in  this  omnirttc;  ft  Trr-rrr^j  T?rpnT?»i.T  rtt  t 

this  can  be  said  of  Margaret  Sanger.    For  country,  according  to  a  Gallup  Poll  of  last  '^^^^^^^^  tl^t-ClION  REFORM   BILL 

her  life  was  the  birth  control  movement  February.     Major    birth   control    programs  Mr.     PRICE.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 

and  this  movement  not  only  goes  on  but  h^^'p  '"^^*'"  launched  in  other  countries,  in-  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

grows  stronger.  ciudmp  India,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Egypt  and  from  Arizona   !Mr.  Udall]   m.ay  extend 

Mrs.  Sanger  lived  to  see  the  concept  '^'•i^,''f/„^,„.,„  ,„  ,,,^„  ,>,„„  ,,„v»,„r,-„,«^f=  ^*^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

of  family  planning  achieve  acceptance  „    I  .  ^f  .  !     ,     f .    ^^^^f  de^e  opmet^ts  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

.  ,    ,  ,     f'ainiiub    tn-iucve    acLt-pudtn-i,  back  to  the  industrial  town  of  Corning,  NY.,          Tn,«  cDCAtrtro ♦ t    .\ 

worldwide.    She  lived  to  see  the  Planned  where  Margaret  Higgins  wa^  born  Sept.  14,  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

Parenthood     Federation     of     America,  i883.  to  a  stonecutter  and  his  wife,  the  sixth  objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 

which  she  founded  under  fire,  grow  in  50  oi  ii  children.    Her  mother  died  at  48.  aged  from  Illinois? 

years  to  100  popular  affiliates.  prematurely  by  childbirth  and  weakened  by  Tliere  was  no  objection. 

To  many  the  worid's  rapidly  increas-  tuberculosis.  Mr.    UDALL.     Mr.   Speaker,   today   I 

Ing  population  Is  viewed,  and  rightly  so,  'l  ^"."^y^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  °"  «^>'  childhood  have  introduced  H.R.  17618.  an  omnibus 

as  a  threat  to  world  tDekce  and  human  ^'"-^  ^°-'    ^^*  °^'"'  ^'"'^       ^°  ^^  ^^^  '^'^'  election  reform  bill  designed  to  provide 

r,       "ireai  to  woria  peace   ana  numan  tlnctlon  between  happiness  and  unhapplness  oHonnato   rocr,,ioH^^e   \^\^Z.,.^t.t.  I.   ,Jf 

life.     We  read  of  increases  In  popula-  ui  childhood  was  one  of  small  families  and  adequate  regulations  in  every  phase  of 

tion  outstripping  increases  in  the  pro-  of  large  famines,  rather  than  of  wealth  and  election  financing  and  procedure  where 

ductlon  of  food  and  other  necessities—  poverty."  t"ey  are  needed.    The  history  of  efforts 

setting  back  efforts   of  underdeveloped  Years  later,  after  graduating  from  nursing  ^^i  this  area  is  not  as  distinguished  as 

nations  to  improve  the  lot  of  their  citi-  school  and  marriage  to  wiiuam  Sanger,  an  some  might  wish.     Although  legislation 

Zens.  artist  and  architect,  she  went  to  work  as  a  has   been   int''oduced,   those   bills   which 

But  Mrs    Sancer    thouch  fullv  aware  maternity  nurse  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of  showed  the  slightest  promise  in  tackling 

of  the  Ss  of  £gS-  wor Id  Zln  ""'^  ^'°'''      "^^^  hopelessness  of   the  dis-  tiie  actual  causes  of  a  chaotic  electoral 

ui  ine  peins  01  DUigeonin„  worm  popu-  tressed,    poverty-stricken    patients    she    at-  <;v^tem  have  been  «;hort  livpri 

lation,  was  less  moved  by  the  cold  Statis-  tended  became  a  recurrent  nightmare  to  her.  '  ■J.^ "?,.  f„   ^^  fi..f .           V           ^  ,u.     o 

tics  Of  growth  than  she  was  by  the  tear-  •  „«r™-.r  MAr-HmEs"  "         the  lit. st  session  of  this  Con - 

ful  plea  of  women  everj-where:   tell  us  ,              BREED:^G  ma  h,nes  p^ess,   many   Members   of   both   Houses 

how  we  can  control  the  number  of  bqhiP^  ^^ ''''"  ^""  ^*^  ^^''^'   ^'^'^  "'"'^  ^"'^'    "'°^^  expi  essed  enthusiasm  for  legislation  di- 

wrhavesS  dedicated  rerhff  to  telt  ^'"-  '''''''''■  ^'^f.'*'''  ''"''  *'T""'  .'''T''^'  '^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^'^^'o'^  ^^'^^-     ^^^^  of  the 

Lg  them            ^^^^'^^^^^  her  life  to  tell-  e^^^  aii^r  year  like  so  many  automatic  breed-  discussion  centered  around  the  high  cost 

Htind'eds  of  telegrams  are  bein.  re-  'pfearteiTm^;  Mrs^S'ie^'^'^'u^k^^ol^tlfe  and   extended   length  of  political   cam- 

ceived  from  all  parts  of  the  world     Tvp-  secret  of  not  having  babies.  ...    if  i  have  P'-^igns,  but  there  was  also  talk  about  pos- 

ical  is  one  fi'om  Shiduo  Kato.  first  woman  ^n-^*'^"  ''^^y.  I'm  going  to  die  '  "  sible  tax  incentives  for  citizens  wi.shing 

Senator  ever  to  serve  in   the    lamnp^iP  Mrs.  Sanger  renounced  nursing  and  tuir.ed  to    make    small    jx)litical    contributions: 

Diet     She  wired-                             Japanese  ^^  ^  ^^,^  mUsion.     Alter  traveling  abroad  about  compulsory  disclosure  of  gifts  and 

■                         '  to  study  conditions  in  France  and  Scotland,  comi^ensation    received    bv    Members    of 

The   name   of   Margaret   Sanger,    who   has  she  returned   to   the   United   States    and    in  Congress  in  addition   to   their  U'^U"!  sal- 
bestowed    the   key   of   happiness   to   all    the  1914  started  a  deSant  little  magazine, 'Woman  grvand   about   a   un^Mrin   and  Pn'fnr'-P 
mothers   of   Japan    in    the    form    of    frimUy  Rebel.    In  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  opposition,  ^^V  T^      f,,^  un..oim  and  enlor.e- 
planning,  will  remain  engraved  In  the  his-  she    wrote    of    the    need    for    contraceptive  able  code  of  ethics  to  insure  against  any 
tory  of  Japan.  material.  conflict  of  interest  among  us.     Interest 

Ar,^  n/r^„  T.,^-  r-  ji,.  T,  •  ,,.  .  In  that  same  vear,  with  the  help  of  a  small  in  these  suggestions  ran  so  hirh  that  the 
tpr  f  ft  D  .,<  *  T  i^  u^  group  of  friends,  she  founded  the  National  President  Of  the  United  States  included 
^r  01  tne  Republic  of  India,  whom  Mrs.  Birth  control  League,  forertinner  of  the  many  of  them  in  his  legislative  program 
oanger  met  many  years  ago  in  India,  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America.  They  were  incorporated  into  identical 
has  expressed  her  wish  to  attend  memo-  which  today  has  loo  affiliates  across  the  bills  introduced  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
rial  services  if  at  all  possible.  She  speaks  country.  ^  However  it  seems  that  suoDort  for 
of  Mrs.  Sanger  in  the  very  higJiest  terms.  i"  19 16  Mrs.  Sanger  opened  the  first  Amer-  f^*        proposals    hlf  ibslded       It    Is 

Mr?    ctonoo,.  K,-,^,,c^,f   f,-^.cA t^  ^,1  'fan    birth   control    clinic    in    Brownsville,    a  tnebe     propo.sais     nas     suDSiaea.        11     IS 

linrfr;.f  ^  brought  fieedom  to  mil-  tenement  section  of  Bro<ik!vn.  'Within  ten  doubtful  that  a  significant  reform  meas- 
iions  of  women  throughout  the  world,  days  the  cUnic  was  raided  and  Mrs.  Sanger  ure  will  become  law  in  the  few  weeks  re- 
bne  started  out  virtually  alone.  But  to-  was  arrested  for  "maintaining  a  public  nui-  maining  to  us,  and  I,  for  one,  am  dis- 
may her  compatriots  are  many  and  will,  stance  "  and  for  violating  a  statute  forbidding  appointed. 
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But  disappointment  will  not  pass  leg- 
islation. In  the  hope  that  the  fire  can 
be  rekindled,  I  wrote  and  introduced  to- 
day this  comprehensive  bill.  It  combines 
the  ideas  endorsed  by  the  administra- 
tion with  some  of  my  own  and  would 
sti-engthen  existing  regulations  in  the 
conduct  of  both  elections  and  those  who 
are  elected.  I  am  not  optimistic  aiwut 
its  passage  this  session,  but  I  feel  the 
time  is  right  to  inject  new  life  and  think- 
ing into  this  set  of  problema.  The  Sen- 
ate has  tried  and  faltered.  The  House 
has  groped  for  a  consensus  and  found 
none.  Yet  most  of  my  colleagues  with 
whom  I  have  talked  agree  that  action 
is  needed  to  reduce  the  enormous  waste 
of  our  political  campaigns,  to  broaden 
the  base  of  campaign  finances,  and  to 
remove  the  cloud  of  suspicion  that  hangs 
over  all  candidates  and  elected  officials 
through  lack  of  uniform  reporting  and 
conflict  of  interest  statutes.  My  bill  Is 
offered  as  a  catalyst  to  get  this  kind  of 
legislative  effort  working. 

The  administration's  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson].  It  mikes 
a  good  beginning,  and  I  have  included 
the  whole  of  it  as  the  first  part  of  my 
legislation.  It  covers  four  separate 
areas,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  in 
lajring  a  strong  foundation  for  reform. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  campaign 
contributions.  The  bill  begins  with  the 
premise  that  the  major  problem  in  costly 
political  campaigns  is  not  the  money 
spent  by  candidates  or  committees  but 
the  large  sums  contributed  to  them  by 
individuals.  Assuming  this,  the  bill  lifts 
all  spending  limitations  from  political 
committees  and  in  their  place  imposes 
a  limitation  of  $5,000  on  the  contribu- 
tion that  may  be  made  by  any  person  in 
an  effort  to  elect  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office.  This  limitation  will  cut  the 
weed  at  its  roots,  for  it  is  aimed  at  the 
contribution  of  excessive  amotrnts  which 
aie  then  spent  by  many  separate  com- 
mittees or  individuals  and  not  directly 
by  the  candidate  or  his  own  election 
committee.  As  a  means  of  checking 
compliance,  every  candidate  and  the 
treasurer  of  each  political  committee 
must  file  a  report  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
listing  the  source  and  amount  of  each 
contribution  received.  In  addition,  each 
person  making  an  aggregate  political 
donation  of  more  than  $100  to  any  agent 
other  than  a  political  committee  must 
file  a  similar  report  with  the  Clerk  or 
Secretary.  I  strongly  believe  that  a  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  will  cut  the  exorbitant 
cost  of  campaigns  for  Federal  office. 

The  second  portion  of  the  adminis- 
tration's reform  program  deals  with  two 
things:  political  participation  on  the  part 
of  companies  that  do  business  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  business  deal- 
ings— entered  by  poltical  organizations — 
that  are  unrelated  to  the  election  of  can- 
didates. The  Government  must  guard 
against  conflicts  of  interest  among  those 
with  whom  it  has  contractual  agree- 
ments. It  must  also  insur^that  organi- 
zations which  receive  private  contribu- 
tions Intended  for  the  election  of  candi- 
dates do  not  use  these  fimds  for  profit- 
making.    The  administration's  bill  does 


both.  Under  its  provisions,  any  corixjra- 
tlon  having  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
the  Government  could  not  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  campaign  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  office.  It  would  also  be 
illegal  for  orgajilfcations  that  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  candidates  to  en- 
gage in  any  serviae  for  profit  other  than 
those  directly  connected  with  a  political 
campaign.  The  Intention  of  these  re- 
strictions is  to  keep  the  public  interest 
separate  from  poBtics  and  to  keep  poli- 
tics separate  from  business.  The  divi- 
sion is  a  wise  one. 

If  it  is  necessai-y  to  protect  citizens 
from  conflicts  of  Interest  that  may  arise 
among  those  who  provide  services  to  tho 
Government,  it  also  seems  desirable  to 
apply  the  same  protection  where  persons 
in  Government  Itself  aie  concerned. 
The  third  i>art  of  the  President's  sug- 
gested legislation  would  have  this  func- 
tion. Each  year.  Members  of  Congres.s 
would  be  required  to  file  with  the  Clerk 
or  Secretary  a  reoort  listing  all  compen- 
sation received  for  services  not  given  in 
their  capacity  as  a  Member.  This  re- 
port would  also  list  gifts  received  from 
persons  outside  a  Member's  immediate 
family.  In  this  regard,  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  fall  short  of  the 
mark  by  not  requiring  a  complete  account 
of  all  financial  assets  in  the  same  report. 
But  this  is  a  matter  I  will  touch  in  a 
moment.  Insofar  as  a  retx)rt  of  any  kind 
is  prescribed,  this  bill  is  on  the  right 
track. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  feimed — as  was  the  first 
section — at  carapaitrn  contributions. 
However,  the  approach  is  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  .Whereas  the  first  title 
stipulates  a  limitation  on  larse  contribu- 
tions, the  fourth  provides  encouragement 
for  citizens  who  want  to  make  small 
donations.  This  encouragement  takes 
the  form  of  a  tax  deduction  on  contribu- 
tions up  to  $100  per  year.  The  purpose 
of  such  an  incentive  is  to  make  political 
campaigns  more  dependent  on  popular 
Interest  by  broadening  their  base  of  fi- 
nancial support. 

It  distresses  me  that  private  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns  are  often 
looked  upon  as  evidence  of  corruption. 
To  some  people,  they  represent  a  dis- 
tasteful fact  of  hfe  which  must  be  toler- 
ated but  not  condoned.  Such  feelings 
imply  that  politicM  life  itself  is,  by  defi- 
nition, corrupted  and  I  tliink  that  this 
mjrth  should  be  destroyed.  To  do  so  re- 
quires that  we  apply  the  same  standards 
to  politics  that  we  do  to  churches,  char- 
ities, and  similar  Institutions  in  allowing 
deductions  on  contributions  to  them. 
On  these  grounds,  I  support  the  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  administration's  reform 
bill.  But  I  want  to  go  a  bit  further  by 
making  its  tax  intentives  even  more  at- 
tractive. To  do  this.  I  have  raised  the 
limit  on  deductions  to  $1,000  and  have 
added  an  optional  tax  credit  that  may  be 
taken  by  persons  making  annual  contri- 
butions up  to  $10.  I  think  these  changes 
are  consistent  with  the  administration's 
intent  and  make  this  part  of  the  bill  even 
stronger  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cow  want  to  turn  from 
the  President's  bill  to  discuss  some  new 
features  I  have  added  to  it  In  writing 


H.R.  17618.  I  remarked  earlier  that 
pending  legislation  has  made  a  good  be- 
ginning, but  it  does  no  more  than  that. 
My  bill  covers  more  ground  than  mc^t 
current  proposals — it  reaches  into  terri- 
tory that  must  be  controlled  if  the  wholi^ 
field  of  electoral  reform  is  to  be  settled. 
This  extended  coverage  falls  into  four 
categories : 

The  first  of  these  is  the  construction 
of  machinery  to  cope  with  the  need  for 
continuous  change  in  the  election  sy.<:- 
tem.  Wc  know  that  big  problems  can- 
not be  eliminated  by  a  single  piece  of 
legislation.  Circumstances  change  in 
the  cfturse  of  time,  and  new  conditions 
bring  peculiar  problems.  Even  if  this 
were  not  ti-ue,  there  are  improvements 
to  be  made  in  election  financing  and 
procedure  that  cannot  or  need  not  be 
achieved  by  placing  new  statutes  on  the 
books.  As  an  example,  my  colleagues 
know  that  campaign  costs  can  escalate  to 
a  ridiculous  level  merely  because  each 
candidate  is  imable  to  calculate  the  re- 
sources of  his  opponent  and  is  anxious  to 
keep  at  least  one  step  ahead  of  him.  It 
is  true  that  existing  law  limits  the 
amount  that  any  candidate  for  Federal 
office  may  spend. 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  to  limit  the  size  of  contribu- 
tions in  an  effort  to  stop  this  spiral. 
Both  of  these  restrictions  will  help,  but 
why  stop  there?  There  are  occasions 
when  costs  need  not  be  as  high  as  allow- 
able under  law.  In  these  cases,  oppo.'^- 
ing  candidates  should  be  able  to  reach  a 
voluntary  agreement  as  to  the  maximum 
.sum  that  each  will  devote  to  his  cam- 
paign. They  could  also  include  matters 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  these  cara- 
paisn,«.  But  there  are  no  standards  for 
concluding  these  agreements.  There  is 
no  formal  agent  charged  with  studying 
their  fea.sibility  or  with  proposing  them. 

Because  of  this,  I  have  writteti  into 
my  bill  a  provision  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Campaign  Financing  and 
Procedures.  It  would  be  composed  of 
Members  from  each  House  of  Congrc5s 
and  other  prominent  people  in  both  po- 
litical parties.  Each  year,  it  would  re- 
port to  the  President  the  findings  it 
makes  through  study  in  every  aspect  of 
campaign  financing  and  procedure.  I 
feel  confident  that  this  Commisfion 
would  provide  the  year-to-year  con- 
tinuity that  is  .««  badly  needed,  and  it 
would  be  of  great  help  in  resolving  the 
kind  of  problems  I  have  mentioned. 

The  second  and  third  provisions  I 
have  added  to  the  bill  are  interrelated. 
They  are  both  attempts  to  grapple  with 
an  objectionable  characteristic  for  which 
no  legislation  has  yet  been  proposed— 
that  is,  the  disproportionate  amounts  of 
time  devoted  to  campaigns.  Much  has 
been  suggested  to  decrease  the  costs  of 
campaifrns,  but  few  realize  that  spendi.is: 
is  affected  by  the  time  over  which  fimi.^ 
are  dispensed.  The  limitation  of  polit- 
ical contributions  is  part  of  the  an.swpr 
to  high  costs;  so  are  the  spending  lim'ts 
placed  on  candidates.  But  successful 
efforts  to  curtail  campaign  time  wo'i'd 
provide  final  insurance  of  fiscal  sanity 
and  might  give  John  Q.  Public  some  relief 
from  the  biannual  harassment  to  which 
he  is  now  subjected. 


I  have  chosen  two  ways  to  achieve 
this  alteration.  First,  it  would  be  illegal 
for  any  national  i>arty  to  hold  a  nom- 
inating convention  to  select  candidates 
for  President  or  Vice  President  bcfoie 
September  1  of  an  election  year 
Delegates  to  these  conventions  could  not 
be  chosen  before  June  1  of  the  same 
year.  This  type  of  a  direct  restriction 
is  easily  applied  to  natiotial  offices,  but 
there  are  apparently  some  constitutional 
difficulties  involved  in  trying  to  regulate 
campaigns  for  Representative  or  Senator 
using  the  same  means.  Because  of  this, 
I  have  devised  a  second  method  that 
would  b?  an  effective  but  indirect  deter- 
rent to  prolonged  campaigns  for  Con- 
gress. An  association  or  corporation 
that  provides  general  election  services  to 
any  candidate  for  a  Federal  office  for 
Ddvertisement  to  be  run  before  October 
1  of  an  election  year  would  be  subject 
to  a  tax  penalty  equal  to  90  percent  of 
the  fee  received  for  those  services.  Not 
only  would  this  regulation  apply  to  cam- 
paigns for  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but 
it  would  serve  as  a  supplemental  check  on 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  cam- 
pai.sns. 

The  fourth  and  final  category  I  have 
covered  in  my  bill  is  that  of  congres- 
.sional  ethics.  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
those  parts  of  the  administration's  bill 
designed  to  deal  with  this  subject  were. 
in  my  mind,  inadequate.  First  of  all,  it 
is  not  enough  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  report  gifts  and  compensation  re- 
ceived each  year.  Reports  of  this  kind 
will  in  no  way  indicate  what  assets  a 
Member  acquires  through  other  means 
diu-ing  his  tenure  in  oflice  nor  those  that 
he  may  possess  when  first  seated.  In- 
formation of  this  kind  should  be  made 
public  so  that  conflicts  of  interest, 
whether  deliberate  or  inadvertent,  may 
be  avoided.  Therefore,  I  have  added  to 
the  President's  proposals  the  require- 
ment that  all  assets  be  disclosed  in  a 
Member's  annual  report  to  the  Clerk  or 
Secretary.  I  feel  this  is  only  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  public's  right  to  be 
protected  from  the  misuse  of  authority. 

As  fiu-ther  means  of  enforcing  this 
protection.  I  have  appended  to  the  bill 
the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
55  which  I  introduced  last  year.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  adoption  of  an  interim  code 
of  ethics  prescribing  standards  of  con- 
duct for  Members  and  employees  of  Con- 
gress as  they  relate  to  conflicts  of 
interest.  This  code  would  remain  in 
effect  until  a  permanent  code  were  pro- 
posed by  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics 
and  adopted  by  Congress.  As  the  work 
of  Government  has  become  more  entan- 
gling, the  necessity  of  well-defined 
guidelines  in  this  area  has  been  made 
more  clear.  I  feel  certain  that  the  pro- 
posal I  have  described  represents  the 
most  workable  way  of  filling  that  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  much  too 
brief  an  account  of  the  measure  I  have 
placed  before  this  body.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  outline  its  many  parts  and 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine it  in  greater  detail.  Considerable 
thought  has  gone  into  its  drafting,  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  addition  of  my 
ideas  to  those  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program  makes  the  composite  bill 
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a  complete  one.  The  time  has  come  to 
consider  comprehensive  legislation  in 
this  area.  I  do  not  believe  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  election  reform  can  be  han- 
dled unless  Congress  shows  the  wisdom 
to  understand  the  whole  problem  and 
the  willingness  to  confront  it.  My  hope 
is  that  H.R.  17618  will  be  a  touchstone 
for  redirected  awareness  of  a  matter  left 
in  limbo  for  too  long  a  time. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
5  years  ago,  a  new  Federal  program  was 
undertaken  with  the  hope  of  lending 
technical  and  educational  assistance  to 
many  of  the  world's  less  aflfluent.  largely 
ill-fed  people.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
undertaking  would  be  received  in  the 
same  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion as  that  in  which  it  was  offered.  The 
answer  was  not  long  in  cominp.  and  that 
program,  the  Peace  Corps,  blossomed 
into  one  of  the  most  successful  and  effec- 
tive means  through  which  America's  de- 
sire for  friendly  relations  and  good  will 
has  been  reflected.  The  resounding  suc- 
cesses and  warm  welcome  which  the 
Peace  Corps  program  has  generated  have 
been  more  than  any  of  its  supporters 
could  have  imagined. 

Many  have  speculated  on  just  what 
prompts  our  young  people  to  enlist  in 
such  an  endeavor  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
undergo  the  rigors  which  oftentimes  tr>- 
both  mind  and  body.  Some  have  de- 
duced that  there  is  an  adventuresome 
spirit  which  still  pervades  much  of 
American  life;  others  have  called  it 
idealism  similar  to  that  which  has  caused 
Americans  to  volunteer  for  hazardous 
overseas  service,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian, in  many  lands  throughout  our  his- 
tory. Other  rationales  have  been  put 
forth.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  I  think 
it  is  simply  the  American  attitude  of 
willingness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
anyone  who  aslcs;  be  he  in  the  jungles 
of  Brazil;  the  deserts  of  Ethiopia:  the 
mountains  of  Nepal,  or  anywhere  else. 
Though  this  sounds  perhaps  oversimpli- 
fied, I  cannot  help  but  think  that  when 
a  student  has  finished  5  or  6  years  of 
college,  has  earned  an  advanced  degiee. 
and  has  a  bright  business  or  professional 
career  before  him,  and  then  defers  that 
future  for  a  2-year  stint  in  the  Peace 
Corps  where  he  may  not  be  doing  the 
professional  work  for  which  he  was 
trained.  I  cannot  help  but  think  tliat 
this  man  is  simply  an  outstandmg  exam- 
ple of  the  American  who  has  responded 
to  the  challenge  of  what  he  can  do  for 
his  country.  And  while  this  young 
American  is  helping  to  maintain  the  true 
spirit  of  America,  he  is  simultaneously 
providing  assistance  to  people  who  might 
otherwise  be  doomed  to  continue  lives 
of  ignorance,  disease,  hunger,  and 
despair. 


There  are  presently  more  than  12,500 
American  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  46 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Each 
year  these  figures  have  grown  as  more 
Americans  join  the  Corps  and  as  more 
countries  recognize  the  worth  of  such  a 
program  in  assisting  their  people  emerge 
from  the  gloomy  era  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance and  deprivation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  gage  the  psychological  im- 
pact which  these  Americans  have  had 
on  many  of  the  world's  colonial  societies. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
have  often  opened  and  maintained 
channels  of  communication  and  under- 
standing in  ways  which  diplomats  have 
sometimes  found  difficult  to  achieve. 

Truly  this  prosram  in  which  Amer- 
icans of  all  races  and  creeds,  sexes  and 
ages  participate  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  what  America  stands  for. 
In  this  day  and  age  of  Involvement  let 
us  accord  the  Peace  Corps  the  praise  and 
respect  it  so  richly  deserves.  Let  us  do 
our  part  in  recognizing  the  tremendous 
worth  of  this  program  and  pledge  to  it 
oiu-  unswerving  support. 


BILL  TO  INFORM  BORROWER  OF 
FULL  COST  OF  CREDIT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  HelstoskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  those  extending  credit  to  pri- 
vate mdividuals  and  public  corporations 
inform  the  borrower  of  the  full  cost  of 
such  credit  before  any  contract  is 
signed. 

As  President  John.son  has  said,  every 
consumer  and  every  business  in  America 
is  affected  by  our  system  of  consumer 
credit.  Last  year  over  $75  billion  in  new 
Installment  credit  was  extended  to  con- 
sumers. Consumer  credit,  which  is 
readily  available  and  competitively 
priced,  makes  possible  the  purchase  of 
many  consumer  durables  when  they  are 
most  needed.  It  also  finances  the  cost 
of  higher  education  and  travel  which 
would  otherwise  be  unobtainable.  It 
permits  tliose  who  are  suffering  to  obtain 
medical  services  when  they'i^re  urgent- 
ly needed  and  allows  these]  major  ex- 
penses to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  time. 
It  enables  young  familie^rto  purchase 
and  furnish  homes  earlif  in  ilfe  when 
good  housing  is  most  needed  and  best 
enjoyed. 

All  of  these  functions  are  served  well 
by  an  efficiently  functioning,  freely  com- 
petitive credit  market.  The  credit  mar- 
ket is  just  like  any  other  commodity 
market:  In  order  for  it  to  function  effi- 
ciently and  for  free  competition  to 
achieve  the  optimum  distribution  of  this 
scarce  resource,  all  of  the  information 
relating  to  the  market  must  be  easily 
and  readily  available.  The  consumer 
must  know  the  actual  cost  of  his  credit 
In  the  same  way  that  he  must  know 
the  actual  cost  of  a  refrigerator  or  any 
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other  household  appliance  in  order  to 
make  an  Intelligent  and  rational  decision 
among  alternatives. 

Unfo-tunately,  the  cost  of  credit  is 
much  more  easily  disguised  than  that  of 
other  commodities.  Interest  .ates  far 
In  excess  of  the  market  rate  are  often 
charged  and  paid  by  the  unsuspecting 
consumer.  The  difficulty  of  the  concept 
behind,  and  Interpretation  of,  compound 
interest  tables  prevents  many  consiuners 
from  being  able  to  determine  the  actual 
cost  of  the  credit  extended  to  them  when 
combined  with,  and  disguised  in,  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  borrowed. 
Indeed,  credit  rates  are  often  described 
in  confusing  and  misleading  terms;  and 
these  abuses  are  most  easily  perpetrated 
on  the  poor  and  uneducated  of  our  coun- 
try— the  group  of  consvuners  which  has 
the  greatest  need  for  credit  extended  on 
fair  terms  and  the  group  that  can  least 
afford  to  bear  the  burden  of  excessive 
credit  costs,  dishonesty  charged.  The 
right  of  the  consimier  to  know  the  actual 
cost  of  his  credit  has  been  ignored  for 
too  long. 

F^jrthermore,  credit  charges  constitute 
no  small  segment  of  our  economy. 
They  totaled  $24  biHlon  last  year.  In 
order  for  our  economy  to  function  prop- 
erly it  Is  Important  that  consumers  be 
able  to  plan  their  budgets  wisely  and 
prudently  in  this  important  area.  Many 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  promoting 
economic  stablization  and  growth  arise 
because  consumers  are  inadequately  in- 
formed of  the  true  cost  of  buying  con- 
sumer durables  on  credit.  For  Instance, 
when  unemployment  is  low  and  the  econ- 
omy is  operating  very  close  to  its  poten- 
tial, many  consumers  use  the  temporary 
surpluses  of  cash  available  to  them  at 
this  time  to  make  the  downpayment  on 
an  expensive  piece  of  durable  equip- 
ment. They  do  this  often  because  they 
are  not  fully  informed  of  the  true  cost 
of  the  transaction.  Unwittingly,  they 
add  to  the  inflationary  pressures  already 
operating  on  the  economy. 

The  cost  of  credit  that  is  the  interest 
rate  is  one  of  the  main  tools  of  monetary 
policy  used  to  promote  economic  stabili- 
zation. When  over  expansion  and  infla- 
tion threaten,  a  rise  in  interest  rates  can 
help  to  force  the  economy  back  on  an 
even  keel.  Conversely,  when  a  recession 
threatens,  a  drop  in  interest  rates  will 
encourage  investment  and  spending  on 
corisimier  durables ;  this  helps  to  check  a 
downward  spiral.  However,  this  mecha- 
nism breaks  down  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit  where  interest  rates  are 
generally  obscured.  A  rise  in  the  inter- 
est rate  on  consumer  installment  pur- 
chases will  not  curb  an  excessive  level  of 
demand  because  most  consimiers  simply 
do  not  realize  the  rate  is  being  raised. 
Similarly,  a  lowering  of  the  rate  will  have 
little  effect  on  consumer  willingness  to 
buy  on  credit  when  recession  threatens. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  help  consumers  to  budget 
their  incomes  more  rationally  because 
they  will  know  the  price  of  credit  In  the 
same  clear  terms  as  the  price  of  any 
other  commodity.  It  will  allow  consum- 
ers to  compare  credit  costs  so  that  they 
can  shop  for  the  best  combination  of 
quality  and  price.   It  will  help  consumers 


to  avoid  unsorupulous  lenders  who 
charge  excessive  rates  by  disguising 
them.  This  bill  will  aLso  aid  the  legiti- 
mate lender  by  offering  protection 
against  any  comjjetitor  who  seeks  to  gain 
business  by  misrepresenting  credit  costs. 
It  will  insure  the  fair  and  open  competi- 
tion that  legitimate  lenders  desire. 

There  are  alBo.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
things  which  tills  bill  will  not  do :  It  will 
not  regulate  tha  cost  of  credit  itself,  nor 
will  it  interfere  with  existing  laws;  it  will 
not  reduce  the  volume  of  credit;  and  it 
will  not  dampen  the  vigor  of  consumer 
buj'ing.  But  it  v  ill  right  the  balance  of 
legal  protection  between  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers. Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed 
only  to  insure  that  the  American  con- 
sumer can  easlLv  obtain  the  true  price 
when  he  shops  for  credit. 


SURVEY  INDICATES  NEGROES  WOR- 
RY ABOUT  CRIMINAL  TYRANNY  IN 
GHETTOS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSL3Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  In  tlie  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  ii  the  Wasiiington  Post 
on  September  5,  1966; 

SunVEY  iNDICAtES  NEGROES  WORRY  ABOUT 

Crimin.\l  Tyranny  in  Ghettos 

In  the  ghettos  of  the  North.  Negroes  are 
more  worried  about  criminal  tyranny  than 
police  brutality;  tiore  concerned  with  sound 
education  and  <iis.;lpllne  th.tn  with  Inte- 
gmt?d  schools. 

.'Vnd  a  chasm  between  rising  expectations 
and  ghetto  realities  lies  behind  racial  rioting, 
according  to  a  survey  released  last  night  by 
John  P.  Kraft  Inc. 

A  Negro  truck  driver  from  Lob  Angeles' 
Watt^  section  destnbes  the  frustration  of  his 
life  tills  w.iy : 

"A  person  whj  comes  .  .  .  here  they  ex- 
pect a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  but  they  still 
find  segregation  In  a  concealed  form;  they 
become  fiisted.  " 

In  the  more  scBolarly  words  of  the  polling 
firm,  which  trained  slum  Negroes  to  Inter- 
view their  neighljprs: 

"What  this  means  Is  that  if  the  Negroes  in 
Watts  had  had  vfrtvuilly  no  hope,  such  as  In 
certain  areas  of  tfce  Deep  South,  or  complete 
rights  .  .   .  then  tliere   would   have  been   no 

not. 

"Things  were  getting  better,  but  not  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  equality."  the 
report  found 

Robert  E.  McAtee,  who  gave  the  data  to  a 
Senate  panel  lavestlg.itius;  big-city  prob- 
lems, said  it  is  hwsed  on  surveys  conducted 
in  Watts,  Chlcaga,  Baltimore  and  New  York  3 
Harlem.  Kraft  tonducted  the  surveys  for 
the  New  York  Tbues,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co..  and  for  the  Ford  foundation. 

Dealing  with  Watts,  the  report  says  Ne- 
groes there  appe»r  to  want  leadership  that 
can  get  them  eq^ial  rights  and  better  Jobs 
through  non\lol8|it  action  rather  than  riots 
like  those  wliiLh  tore  through  the  district  a 
year  ago. 

Nevertheless.  tSe  survey  snys.  4R  4  per  cent 
of  the  Watts  re.sldents  interviewed  balie -e  the 
rioting  helped  their  cliances  for  equality  In 
Jobs,  schools  and  housing:  only  23  8  per  ccni 
think  that  eau.se  had  been  harmed. 


And  nearly  47  per  cent  of  people  surveyed 
believe  there  had  been  police  brutality  in 
Watts. 

Fewer  people  In  Watts  than  In  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Baltimore  believe  there  Is  more 
violence  ahead.  The  report  said  61  per  cen; 
of  the  people  sampled  in  the  other  cities 
think  more  violence  is  likely;  39  per  cent  oi 
the  people  In  Walts  think  It  Is  not. 

The  report  says  the  people  Interviewed  in 
Watts  believe  that  something  will  be  done  to 
Improve  their  lot,  that  they  had  "go*. 
through." 

In  the  Harlem  Interviews,  the  Kraft  repor' 
finds  crime  and  housing  are  rated  the  two 
biggest  problems. 

"Tile  apparent  meaning  of  putting  crime 
at  the  head  of  the  list  ...  Is  that  more 
police  protection  Is  wanted."  the  report  said 
•.  .  .  police  brutality,  as  such,  was  not  a 
volunteered  problem  of  concern  .  .  . 

"The  Negro  like  anyone  else  wants  to  pre- 
serve his  family  from  harm,  and  for  tlii!; 
there  must  be  adequate  police  protection, 
the  reports  says.  ".  .  .  what  exists  In  the 
giiettos  at  present  Is  apparently  a  situation 
whereby  a  small  minority — the  criminals- 
tyrannize  over  the  large  majority,  making 
decent  living  all  but  impossible." 

Only  2  per  cent  of  the  people  Interviewed 
In  Harlem  consider  school  integration  the 
biggest  problem  they  face.  The  report  said 
most  Harlein  residents  apparently  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  neighborhood  schools.  "In 
fact,  these  parents  blame  the  children  Jusi 
as  much  for  not  taking  advantage  of  tl;i- 
educationnl  opportunities  as  the  teaclicr.= 
not  taking  enough  Interest  .  .  ."  the  report 
says.  "Indeed,  discipline  probably  Is  In  the 
forefront  of  the  parents'  Interest." 


THE    CRUCIAL    STRUGGLE    FOR    V^ 
CONGRESSIONAL  SEATS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaii 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  ScheuerI  may  e.x- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinoi.-? 

There  wf^s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  of  the  89th  Congress  is  filled  wit!i 
a  multitude  of  examples  of  how  the  45 
freshmen  Democratic  Congressme:'. 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1964  to  previously 
Republican  seats  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  the  important  Great 
Society  legislation.  With  some  pride  it 
might  be  said  that  over  85  percent  of 
the  Democratic  Party's  1964  presidential 
convention  platform  has  been  enacted 
into  law.  This  is  certainly  a  testament 
to  the  progressive  thought,  ingenuity,  and 
courage  of  the  freshmen  Democrat?, 
whose  ranks  have  held  together  at 
critical  moments  to  make  the  crucial  dii- 
ference  between  success  and  failure  for 
many  of  tlie  Great  Society  program.s. 

At  the  same  time,  a  vote  in  good  con- 
science for  the  right  principle  has  not 
been  without  some  risk.  Political  ob- 
servers estimate  that  because  of  his- 
torical precedent  in  off-year  election.^,  a 
number  of  House  seats  belonging  tu 
Democrats  will  be  lost.  The  prediction.- 
vary  from  a  few  seats  lost  to  as  many  a.^ 
35  or  40,  a  situation  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  vital  momentum  Con- 
gress has  achieved  over  the  past  4  years 

An  informed  and  thoughtful  analy.^i'' 
on  the  future  of  these  45  congressional 


seats  Is  contained  in  an  article  in  this 
month's  Fortune  magazine,  written  by 
Lansing  Lament,  a  highly  competent 
journalist.  Mr.  Lament  lays  the  issue 
bare  on  the  table  and  dissects  it  with  the 
skill  of  a  trained  surgeon.  The  prognosis 
is  not  good,  according  to  Mr.  Lament. 

To  return  these  Congressmen  to  Wash- 
ington will  take  dedicated  support  from 
the  electorate,  Vho  must  believe  tiiat 
the  path  to  a  creative  America  is  through 
a  progressive  spirit  that  is  both  innova- 
tive and  principled,  that  does  not  lack 
the  courage  of  conviction,  that  is  com- 
mitted to  enlarging  opportunities  for  the 
good  hfe  for  all  Americans,  and  that  is 
constantly  striving  to  bring  to  fruition 
this  country's  unfulfilled  promises. 
The  FuTtTiE  or  the  Great  Sot  it- y.  thf  Re- 

PUBUCAN   Party,   and   Evfn   I.  B.J.   Hinges 

ON  THE  Crucial  Struggle  roR  45  CoNCRts- 

sioNAL  Seats 

(By  Lansing  Lamont) 
Richard  Nixon  calls  it  "the  most  impor- 
t.au  political  elecUon  of  my  liietime  " 
Vice  President  Humphrly  sees  the  out- 
come as  "crucial  for  America's  continued 
progress."  It  is  axiomatic  that  poliUcians 
consider  every  national  election  the  most 
important.  But  there  is  a  ring  of  truth  to 
this  year's  hyperbole;  the  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1966.  as  weighted  by  leaders  of  both 
parties,  could  determine  the  balance  of  Amer- 
Icjin  two-party  politics  for  the  next  decade 
or  more. 

For  the  Republicans,  who  lost  a  net  of 
thirty-eight  House  seats  In  tlie  1964  Gold- 
water  debacle,  November  8  is  the  reckoning 
day  when  they  must  recover  those  losses  or. 
.■is  Nixon  has  wajrned,  risk  going  the  way  of 
the  Whigs.  Republican  congressional  forces 
are  now  reduced  to  the  point  where  the 
GOP.  is  in  danger  of  collapsing  as  an  ef- 
fective check  to  the  legislative  designs  of 
the  opposition.  For  the  Democrats,  who 
sent  sixty-flve  freshmen  to  the  House  on 
the  tide  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  victory,  the 
eiecuons  offer  the  risk  of  implied  repudiation 
of  the  President's  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  of  his  economic  policies,  and  of 
the  most  prolific  outpouring  of  social  legis- 
lation since  New  Deal  days — or  the  oppor- 
tiuuty  so  to  entrench  themselves  in  Con- 
gress that  only  national  catastrophe  or  an- 
other Elsenhower  could  seriously  threaten 
theU  majority  for  years.  For  If  the  freshman 
Democrats  return  en  masse  to  the  House  this 
fall,  their  re-election  chances  should  be  that 
much  better  In  1968.  when  they  again  run  on 
tlie  President's  coattails.  Thereafter,  «£ 
third-termers,  with  accumulated  seniority 
and  more  Influential  committee  posts,  they 
will  be  decidedly  difficult  to  dislodge. 

Of  more  immediate  Importance  to  l>oth 
parties  Is  the  effect  of  the  November  elec- 
tions on  their  presidential  prospects  In  lft68. 
Unless  Republicans  score  significant  congres- 
sionrl  gains  this  year,  while  broadening  their 
Senate  and  gubernatorial  base,  G.O.P.  presi- 
dential fortunes  wont  be  worth  very  much. 
Nixon,  the  party's  most  astute  elder  poli- 
tician, ruefully  recalls  his  own  disadvantage 
in  1960  when  so  few  Republican  officeholders 
were  around  to  buttress  1ms  campaign  against 
John  Kennedy.  And  Gerald  Foro.  the  House 
Republican  Leader,  has  predicted  that  unless 
his  party  gains  seats  in  Congress  this  year 
"there  wont  be  any  person  who  will  w-ant 
to  be  the  candidate"  for  the  G.O.P.  presi- 
dential nomination.  Lyndon  Johnson,  con- 
versely, knows  that  a  Republicnn  congres- 
sional sweep  this  fall  would  tarnish  his  image 
as  a  strong  party  leader  and  seriously  im- 
pede his  legislative  program  during  the  next 
two  years.  The  key  to  Johnson's  hopes  for 
PerpetuaUng  the  Great  Society  Is  the  fresh- 
man Democrats.     Thtis  the  President  must 


con.tolldate  If  not  Improve  his  strength  on 
Capitol  Hill  If  he  is  to  keep  the  momentum 
of  the  ESghty-nlnth  Congress  going  through 
the  Ninetieth  and  so  help  propel  himself  back 
Into  the  White  House. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  long-range 
aspect  of  the  election,  however,  is  what  it 
will  tell  about  the  estlm.ited  3,^00  000  Re- 
publicans who  deserted  Barry  Go!dwat?r  in 
'64  to  support  the  Democratic  ticket.  Their 
aiiti-Goldwater  votes  not  only  swelled  John- 
sons  masflve  plurality,  but  accounted  for 
many  of  the  hairbreadth  victories  of  the 
forty-five  Democratic  newcomers  who  won  in 
formerly  Republican  congressional  districts. 
And  these  victories  in  turn  provided  the  mar- 
gin of  passage  for  most  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Great  Society  legislation.  Therefore  the 
great  imixinderable  of  this  election— when 
all  other  issues  have  been  weighed — is  wheth- 
er that  massive  Republican  crossover  to  the 
Democrats  two  years  ago  will  become  a  major 
Republican  "crossback." 

Without  a  pair  of  presidential  contenders 
to  help  polarize  national  Issues  or  sp.irk  the 
public's  emotions,  party  la-alty  and  party 
philosophy  should  reassert  themselves.  Does 
that  mean  the  G.O.P.  defectors,  many  of  them 
perhaps  disillusioned  with  the  Great  Society 
and  homesick  for  their  party,  w  ill  once  again 
\ote  the  straight  Republican  line?  Or. 
through  the  benefit*  of  medicare  and  other 
social  measures,  have  they  become  willing 
converts  to  the  Great  Society'  On  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  hinges  the  future  not 
only  of  the  shrunken  Republican  congres- 
sional forces,  but  of  the  frefhm.an  Democrats 
■who  represent  those  vital  crossover  districts. 

Scattered  from  coast  to  coast,  nearly  all 
north  of  the  Mason -Di.xon  line,  many  of 
these  districts  reflect  one  or  both  of  f».o 
social  phenomena  of  our  time:  the  popula- 
tion movements  from  farm  to  town  and  from 
City  to  suburb.  The  tides  of  individualism 
and  c.Tni,ervatism  still  run  strong  in  these 
disuicts.  But  so  does  the  temptation  to 
accept  an  increasing  amount  of  federal 
largess  under  the  strains  of  growing  urban 
and  suburban  needs.  The  polilics  of  the 
districts,  thvis,  has  been  evolving,  too. 

The  Republicans'  effort  to  win  a  telling 
victory  has  rarely  been  matched  in  any  off- 
year  election.  They  go  into  November 
claiming  the  allegiance  of  barely  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  U.S.  electoral*.  But  they 
ai&o  have  one  favoring  statistic:  in  the  past 
sixty  years  the  average  loes  to  the  party  in 
power  in  off-year  elections  has  bc-en  thirty- 
seven  House  seats.  The  lunar  tides  of  his- 
tory have  usually  favored  the  "outs"  in  such 
years  and  other  indexes  currently  tend  to 
support  that  tradition:  a  recent  Republican 
poll  has  shown  that  50  percent  of  voters  out- 
side the  South  If.in  toward  Republicans  for 
Congress  this  year.  A  Gallup  poll  this  sum- 
mer indicates  that  many  Republican  defec- 
tors of  '64  are  returning  to  the  GOP.  fold 
and  that  the  traditional  patterns  of  support 
for  G.O.P.  candidates  are  beiiig  re-estab- 
lished, l^he  crossback  could  come  from 
within  those  very  groups  from  which  Repub- 
licans defected  m  largest  numbers — business 
and  profeESJonal  people,  the  college  edu- 
cated. Protestants,  older  people,  and  those 
in  upper  Income  brackets.  A  young  Seattle 
housewife  who  forsook  her  partv  for  John- 
son in  64  explains:  "After  what  GoIdWHter 
did  to  us,  I  really  feel  an  obligation  to  vole 
Republican  this  year  Just  to  save  the  two- 
party  system." 

Ai*  assault  force  to  the  rescve 
The  mrOor  difference  for  GOP.  challeng- 
ers this  year  is  the  absence  of  Barry  Gold- 
water  .^rom  tlie  ticket.  In  some  seventy  of 
the  districts  where  Republicans  lost  by  5  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  vote  In  '64,  Goldwater  lost 
by  10  percent  or  more.  Arithmetlcallv.  had 
Goldwater  Improved  his  score  by  even  5  per- 
cent, many  of  those  G.O.P.  candidates  could 
have  sneaked  in.     "We  arent  going  to  have 


that  burden  In  '66."  declares  Octalb  Ford. 
On  the  contriuy.  Republican  prospects  are 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  so  many  attrac- 
tive big-name  party  figures  at  the  head  of 
Their  state  tickets — from  Mahcaret  Chasb 
Smith  in  Mi^me  to  George  Romney  In 
Michigan. 

Nor  are  Republican  professionals  relying 
on  ccittfllls  .Uone  While  subtly  pitching 
the  ■save-the-two-party-system"'  line  to 
G  OP.  defectors,  they  have  also  sought  to 
recruit  and  train  the  ablest  group  of  con- 
gressional candidates  in  years.  Republican 
National  Committee  Chairman  Ray  BUss  has 
directed  a  cross-country  talent  hunt  for 
GOP.  candidates  of  fresh  looks  and  middle- 
of-the-road  appeal. — men  like  Tom  Rails- 
back,  thirty-lour,  an  aruc-ulaie  lawyer  and 
state  legislator,  who  is  challenging  Illinois 
freshman  Democrat.  Gale  Schislxe;  or  Bob 
Johnson,  furty-five,  the  breezy,  popular 
thud-term  mayor  of  Ced.ir  Rapids,  Iowa, 
who  opposes  fresliman  John  Culver  in  No- 
vember. Not  aU  the  Republican  candidates 
are  new  faces;  ten  or  more  are  former  Con- 
gressmen running  asainst  the  same  fresh- 
man Democrats  who  bea!  them  In  '64.  Some 
are  ex-Gold-.v:tterites  like  Steven  Derounian 
of  Long  Island,  New  York;  some  are  mod- 
erates like  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa.  New  or 
old.  uliracoi-.servaiive  or  moderate,  all  are 
receiving  the  full  professional  and  financial 
resources  of  the  GOP.  for  their  fall  cam- 
paigns. 

Scores  of  special  GOP.  'candidate  schools" 
are  in  session  across  the  nation.  Veteran 
party  stem-winders  like  Dick  Nixon  and 
EvE-iETT  DiRKSEN  take  to  the  stump  each 
week  to  address  campaign  kickoff  dinners 
around  the  country.  Such  House  leaders  as 
PoRD  and  Wisconsin's  Melvin  Laibd  beat  the 
bushes  for  campaign  funds.  Tlie  G.O.P.  ex- 
pects to  have  at  least  81,200,000  available  for 
their  congres.>:lonal  races.  In  addition. 
Bliss's  National  Committee  has  embarked  on 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  nuts-and-bolts 
reorganization  projects  ever  conducted  at  the 
pounty-preclnct  level.  Republican  o.'flclals 
have  been  holding  continuous  seminars  and 
workshops  for  GOP  big-city,  suburban,  and 
form-state  chairmen.  The  object:  to  weld  a 
p:jlitica!  a.ssault  force  that  will  register  and 
turn  out  Republican  votes  where  they  will 
count  most. 

No  matter  how  determined  and  well 
lananced  the  Republican  effort  this  fall, 
however,  the  GOP.  faces  a  freshman 
Democratic  force  superbly  muscled  by  two 
ye.TJs  of  vigorous  service  in  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Washington,  supported  by  an  impressive 
legislative  record  and  endov.ed  with  the 
automatic  edge  of  Incumbeiits — worth,  ac- 
cording to  some  experts,  about  5  percent  of 
the  vote. 

These  freshmen  are  a  tough  and  talented 
lot.  They  came  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  More  than  three-quarters  are 
veterans,  a  majority  are  lawyers,  a  score 
are  in  business,  a  half  dozen  or  more  are 
teachers,  several  are  farmers,  and  one  is  a 
funeral  director.  More  than  half  of  them 
are  Protestants,  a  dozen  Roman  Catholics, 
five  Jews,  and  one  a  Mormon  (Kenneth 
Dyal  of  California).  Some  boast  Imposing 
academic  credentiair,  Iowa's  John  Schmid- 
havser  has  been  a  university  professor  of 
constitutional  law  and  is  the  author  of  three 
books;  Michigan's  Weston  Vivun  Is  Con- 
gress' first  PhD  in  engineering.  A  number 
of  the  frethmei: — John  Tvnney  of  Califor- 
nia (son  of  Gene  I.  Andrew  Jacobs  of  In- 
diana, Brockma.m  Adams  of  Washington. 
John  Cti  ver  of  Iowa — are  vmabashed  New 
Frontier  admirers  who  worked  for  John  Ken- 
nedy's election  in  1960  and  still  nourish  a 
spiritual  kinship  to  the  Kennedy  legacy. 

The  freshmen  share  youth  (most  are  un- 
der forty-Hve  years  i .  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  are  political  accidents  born  of  the 
Goldwatfr  disaster.  Many  ran  their  '64 
campaigns  on  a  dime  and  a  praver  simply 
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because  the  Democratic  party  had  all  but 
written  them  oS  a«  hopeless.  ("Damn  him, 
he  woni"  exclaimed  one  happy  Democratic 
political  leader  of  New  York's  freshman  Rep- 
resentative Jamxs  Hanlxt,  who  had  been 
picked  to  run  a  "hopeless"  race  for  Con- 
gress to  see  If  he  had  the  strength  to  run  for 
mayor  of  Syracuse  the  following  year.)  Near- 
ly all  of  them  ran  far  behind  Lyndon  John- 
son. Nearly  aU  won  with  little  to  spare. 
Thirteen  of  the  newcomers — men  like  James 
BowAKO  of  New  Jersey  and  John  Race  of 
Wisconsin — squeaked  in  with  less  than  a  1 
percent  pluraUty.  Thirty-eight  of  the  forty- 
flve  who  triumphed  In  Republican-held  dis- 
tricts won  with  less  than  a  5  percent  ma -gin. 

A  BOOST  ntOM  OLD  HANDS 

The  narrowness  of  their  victories,  com- 
pared to  the  President's  own  in  theli  dis- 
tricts, was  the  first  point  impressed  upon 
the  freshmen  when  they  arrived  in  the  cap- 
ital. "Pollow  the  leader,"  growled  VIike 
KiHWAN,  the  Irascible  chairman  of  the  House 
Democratic  Congressional  Committee,  which 
dls[>enses  campaign  funds  to  the  faithful. 
Other  high  Administration  officials  warned 
the  freshmen  they  had  better  "seal  them- 
selves" to  the  President  If  they  expected  his 
help  In  getting  re-elected.  At  several 
"classes"  In  the  Capitol  older  House  Demo- 
crats provided  Instruction  on  how  best  to 
serve  their  districts.  "Forget  the  cocktail 
parties  In  Washington  and  go  home  on  week- 
ends," Vice  President  Humphrey  advised. 
The  party  offered  to  underwrite  the  costs 
of  air  and  rail  travel  for  those  who  would 
heed   the   advice. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  freshmen,  to  their 
delight  and  occasional  bewilderment,  were 
singled  out  by  the  Administration  for  the 
sort  of  attention  customarily  reserved  for 
committee  chairmen  and  other  House  elders. 
The  Democratic  establishment  clearly  re- 
garded them  with  all  the  proprietary  affec- 
tion of  an  Investor  nursing  a  blue  chip  stock 
of  inestimable  dividend  potential:  In  this 
case,  precious  votes  for  projected  Great 
Society  legislation  and  the  chance  to  solidify 
the  party's  huge  House  majority.  The  fresh- 
men and  their  wives  were  feted  in  small 
groups  at  the  White  House,  entertained  at 
the  Vice  President's  home,  and  even  spirited 
away  for  outings  down  the  Potomac  River  on 
the  presidential  yacht  Sequoia  so  that  a 
Cabinet  member  ml^ht  lecture  in  stylish 
privacy  about  the  virtues  of  some  pending 
bill.  If  faithful  to  the  Great  Society,  they 
were  sununoned  to  the  President's  Oval 
Office  or  the  White  House  rose  garden  for 
well-photographed  bill  slgnlngs.  Photo- 
graphs of  L.B.J,  awarding  "thank-you"  pens 
to  those  freshmen  who  had  supported  the 
bill  were  later  distributed  to  the  Congress- 
men's districts  for  campaign  promotion.  If 
a  freshnaan  needed  help  back  home  he  had 
only  to  ask  and  a  high-level  government 
official  would  Journey  up  to  Capitol  Hill  for 
a  conference,  or  even  to  the  freshman's  dis- 
trict to  brief  farm,  Insurance,  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  other  local  groups  on  how  the 
Great  Society  programs  would  operate  in  and 
benefit  their  communities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  professionals 
bent  every  effort  to  make  these  new  faces 
remembered  back  home.  The  Democratic 
National  Committee,  in  an  unparalleled  pro- 
motional effort  (for  Congressmen),  offered 
radio,  television,  and  film  services — even  an 
I.B.M.  computer  to  help  with  mailings.  The 
conunlttee  has  spent  an  estimated  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  providing  canned  slide 
shows,  television  scripts,  and  an  automatic 
telephone  service  that  relays  taped  messages 
and  announcements  from  the  freshmen  to 
radio  and  TV  stations  in  their  districts.  Ad- 
ministration leaders  from  the  Vice  President 
on  down  have  participated  with  the  fresh- 
men in  their  broadcasts  to  the  home  follu. 
"You  have  to  hand  it  to  them,"  marveled  a 
Republican    state    chairman.     "The    Demo- 


crats have  cranked  out  the  publicity  to  make 
It  look  as  If  each  of  their  Congressmen  was 
running  Washington." 

The  AdminlBtration's  careful  grooming  of 
the  freshman  Democrats  has  doubtless  en- 
hanced their  statve  back  in  their  districts. 
But  ultimately  it  Is  their  legislative  per- 
formance and  the  quality  of  service  rendered 
to  constituents  thiit  they  must  campaign  on. 
They  have  not  be*a  found  wanting  In  either 
department. 

Tlie  fieshmen's  voting  support  throughout 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  lias  testlfled  to 
their  liberality  as  well  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Presidents  unprecedented  solicitude. 
Time  and  again  ttey  have  rescued  Johnson 
from  defeat  on  k«y  Great  Society  bills  (see 
chart  page  127)  uid  helped  provide  the  vic- 
tory margins  for  far-ranging  wel';ire  meas- 
ures: medical  cara  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  aid  for  •lementary  and  secondary 
education,  a  compfeliensive  housing  bUl.  cre- 
ation of  a  Department  of  Housing  .ind  Urban 
Development,  immigration  reform,  aid  to  Ap- 
palachia,  new  funfls  for  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  omnibus  farm  legislaUon.  The  fresh- 
men's votes  saved  the  controversial  foreign- 
aid  program  and  provided  the  margin  for  the 
House's  repeal  of  Section  143  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law — though  the  Senate  later  gutted 
the  former  and  refused  to  act  on  the  latter 
They  all  but  unanimously  backed  passage  of 
the  mlnlmum-waae  bill,  which  extends  cov- 
erage to  some  6.900.000  more  workers,  and 
saved  from  recomi*lttal  the  Administration's 
Food  for  Freedom  Act. 

In  the  process,  they  also  became  adept  at 
the  time-honored  practice  of  the  trade-off. 
The  vote  to  repe.-.l  14B.  for  example,  was  an 
unpopular  one  for  tnany  freshman  Democrats 
from  rural  states,  notably  Iowa,  which  has 
a  right-to-work  law.  But  the  votes  of  farm- 
state  freshmen  waie  viuil  to  passage  of  the 
bill,  which  labor  h»d  demanded  in  return  for 
its  unstinting  support  of  Democrats  In  this 
election.  A  bargalii  was  arranged:  In  return 
for  the  farm-state  freshmen's  support  on  re- 
peal, their  urban-State  colleagues  would  help 
them  pass  the  omnibus  farm  bill  over  stiff 
Republican  oppo*tlon.  The  arrangement 
t>ore  frtilt  when  tlie  farm  bill  later  passed  by 
only  forty-nine  votes.  All  told,  the  fresh- 
men's support  of  the  Administration  pro- 
duced a  box  score  for  Lyndon  Johnson  of  68 
percent  congresstotal  approval  of  legislative 
proposals  submltt«d  In  1965 — an  a.stonishlng 
success  record.  By  Jime  of  this  ycmr  the  same 
kind  of  support  i*oved  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  Johnson's  chief  political 
lieutenant,  to  report  that  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  Demodatlc  parly's  1964  conven- 
tion platform  had  been  enacted  Into  law. 

Small  wonder  that  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  making  forajs  into  the  provinces  this 
past  summer,  earnestly  campaigning  for 
Democratic  Congracsmen.  A  master  of  power 
realities,  Johnson  recognizes  the  dramatic 
differences  betweea  what  a  token  Democratic 
majority  (eighty-three  In  the  House)  could 
accomplish  under  Kennedy,  say,  and  what 
a  sound  working  Democratic  majority  of  155 
has  been  able  to  do  for  him.  With  that  kind 
of  margin — the  largest  Democratic  working 
majority  in  twenty-seven  years — Administra- 
tion Democrats  could  nullify  the  power  of 
the  southern  Democrat-Republican  coalition 
which  had  blocked  much  of  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram. There  are,  on  the  average,  60-odd 
southern  Democrats  who  oppose  the  Admin- 
istration on  welfiite  measures:  these,  added 
to  the  140-man  HepubUcan  House  force, 
could  give  the  coalition  some  200  of  the  435 
votes.  This  can  mean  that  the  Administra- 
tion loses  its  wc^-klng  margin  if  It  loses 
thlrty-Hve  se:\ts  In  practice  Johnson  will  be 
in  trouble  on  welOire  votes  with  the  los.s  of 
even  twenty-flve  s*ats. 

THE    "BUBBE«   ST.MHP"    CHALLENGE 

One  large  Irony  Is  the  possibility  that  the 
freshman  Democrfcts  may  have  burnished 
L.B.J .'s   domestic   Pecord  at  tlielr   own   peril. 


The  Republicans  are  campaigning  against 
what  they  call  "rubber  stamp"  Democrats  in 
anticipation  that  this  will  especially  damage 
those  forty-flve  freshmen  representing  pre- 
viously G.OP.  districts.  "The  President's 
pressured  a  lot  of  these  freshmen  to  vote 
against  their  districts  in  order  to  push  his 
programs,"  observes  Representative  Bob 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee.  "He's  literally  black. 
Jacked  them  and  has  left  some  of  these  guvs 
sitting  ducks."  But  has  he  really?  The 
great  unknown,  as  noted.  Is  whether  the 
Great  Society  programs  have  persuaded  some 
Republican  voters  to  stay  in  the  Democratic 
column.  Many  freshmen,  who  campaigned 
for  the  President's  program  in  1964.  believe 
that  their  support  for  medicare  and  aid  tu 
education  in  particular  will  help  them  hold 
Republican  votes  in  November. 

In  Iowa,  where  Republican  conservatism 
has  been  the  norm  since  before  the  days  of 
the  Music  Man,  the  Democratic  delegation 
is  hopeful  that  medicare  will  mean  more  to 
voters  than  Vietnam  or  inflation:  Iowa  ha.s 
the  nation's  second-highest  percentage  of 
elderly  citizens.  Cincinnati  Democrat  John 
GrLLicAN,  whose  district  has  gone  Republlc.m 
for  the  last  three  decades,  estimates  that 
some  three-quarters  of  his  constituents  favor 
both  medicare  and  aid  to  education.  Gn.ii- 
CAN  expects  this  will  help  him  in  his  tough 
battle  with  Robert  Taft  Jr.  Next  door  hi 
Indiana,  freshman  Ijt  HAMn-TON  makes  no 
secret  of  his  support  for  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, confident  that  many  of  his  Republi- 
can voters  will  be  grateful  for  federal  help 
to  many  of  the  small,  undernourished  ele- 
mentary schools  in  his  rural  district. 

The  freshmen  h.ave  been  unusually  dili- 
gent in  providing  service  to  their  districts. 
"Whether  he  went  to  Mary  and  John  Smith's 
church  dinner  or  wrote  a  letter  to  their  .>:on 
at  graduation— ultimately,  that's  what  elects 
him."  says  Larry  O'Brien.  And  in  the  case 
of  the  forty-five,  the  advice  made  good  sense 
because  many  of  them  overturned  "safe" 
House  Republicans  who  had  grown  indiffer- 
ent to  such  chores. 

COOKBOOKS    FOR    NEWLYWEDS 

M.iny  freshmen  opened  the  first  congres- 
sional district  offices  their  constituents  had 
ever  seen.  Some,  such  as  Michigan's  Pail 
ToDD  and  Weston  Vivian,  organized  local 
sessions  between  federal  and  community  of- 
ficials to  discuss  assorted  local  problems: 
Ohio's  GiLLiGAN  endeared  himself  to  music 
lovers  in  his  district  by  helping  to  get  fed- 
eral funds  for  a  world  tour  for  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony;  and  New  York's  John  Dow  and 
Joe  Resnick  have  seldom  missed  a  cue  for 
Imaginative  service — Dow  circulates  up-to- 
date  lists  of  federal  Job  opemngs  while  Res- 
nick  malls  out  cookbooks  to  newlyweds 
Last  Christmas,  Resnick  even  fiew  to  Viet- 
nam to  view  the  war  and  deliver  presents  to 
troops  from  their  relatives  In  his  district. 

Also,  the  Administration  has  been  unusu- 
ally zealous  in  helping  a  number  of  fresh- 
men to  get  substantial  "porkbarrel"  and  eco- 
nomic aid  for  their  districts  In  Illinois, 
after  spring  floods  last  year  ruined  crops 
along  the  Mls.slsslppl  In  Gale  Schisler's 
district.  ScHisLER  arranged  for  his  farmers 
to  receive  prompt  federal  compensation,  then 
managed  to  secure  from  Congress  $1,357,000 
for  future  local  flood  projects.  Iowa's  John 
ScHMiDHAuszR  has  stccrcd  $1,500,000  worth 
of  rural  water-and-sewerage  projects  to  his 
constituents.  Maine  freshman  William 
Hathawat  helped  win  a  $227-mllllon  con- 
gressional authorization  for  New  Englands 
first  m.ajor  federal  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect, to  be  located  In  Hathaway's  own  dis- 
trict. And  Washington's  Thomas  Foley  got 
his  House  bill — authorizing  construction  of 
a  $390-mllllon  powerhouse  for  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  In  his  district — approved  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  bill  sets  in 
motion    development    of    the    state's   largest 


public-works  project  ever.  In  all  cases  the 
freshmen  were  privileged  to  be  the  first  to 
announce,  via  the  Administration's  publicity 
:ipparatus,  their  "good  deeds"  to  the  folks 
back  home. 

REMEMBER    HARRY    TRUMAN 

Good  deeds  and  good  works  notwithstand- 
ing, there  Is  hardly  a  Democrat  in  the  House 
who  does  not  sense  that  he  is  coping  this 
fall  with  a  lot  of  issues  that  he  can't  do 
much  about.  The  Democrats  have  going  for 
them,  of  course,  unprecedented  nationwide 
prosperity.  They  will  have  campaign 
money— possibly  up  to  $2  million,  which  the 
party  hopes  to  allot  for  the  congressional 
r.ices.  And  they  have  the  always  generous 
.••npport  of  organized  labor.  'Ttie  A  F  L.- 
C I  O.'s  Committee  on  Political  Education 
I  COPE  t,  which  almost  invariably  backs 
Democratic  candidates,  is  spending  between 
$500,000  and  $750,000  on  a  massive  registra- 
tion and  get-out-the-vole  drive.  Not  sur- 
prisingly.  much  of  that  effort  will  be  directed 
at  saving  the  Democratic  freshmen  from 
conservative  districts  who  put  tlieir  necks 
on  the  block  by  voting  for  repeal  of  14B. 

The  seniors  tell  the  freshmen,  however, 
how  it  was  back  in  Harry  Truman's  day. 
Truman's  Democratic  Eiglity-lirsl  Ciingress 
managed  to  approve  a  series  of  broad-gauged 
welfare  programs,  from  the  expansion  of  so- 
cial-security benefits  to  a  healthy  minimum- 
wage  lncrea.se.  "Vet  in  1950  the  Democrats 
foundered  on  the  reefs  of  inflation  and  U.S. 
involvement  in  an  Asian  conflict— Korea. 
Truman,  who  dike  Johnson  this  fall)  was 
facing  his  first  off-year  congressional  elec- 
tion after  having  been  re-elected  to  the 
Wiiite  House  on  his  o-.vn.  lost  twenty-nine 
House  seats  that  year  It  left  the  balance 
at  234  Democrats  to  199  Republicans  and 
the  conservative  coalition  in  power.  Tru- 
man's Congress  never  did  recover  Its  legisla- 
tive momentum. 

There  are  too  many  simllanties  today  for 
the  Democrats'  comfort  "Sure,  our  greatest 
talking  point  is  the  Eighty-ninth's  record," 
says  a  Democratic  official,  "but  no  ones  talk- 
ing about  it  because  no  one  will  listen.  All 
they  talk  about  is  Vietnam,  and  what  the 
hell  can  a  Congressman  do  about  Vietnam?  " 
The  spectre  of  the  war — though  lew  can  pro- 
ject its  effect  at  the  polls  in  November — 
overshadows  all  other  issues.  "It's  t)ic  big 
emotional  issue  in  my  district,"  s;iys  Gillican 
of  Cincinnati  "What  disturbs  everyone  in 
the  House  Is  that  they  have  no  control  over 
it.  It's  like  carrying  around  a  jug  of  TNT 
In  your  hands.    It  could  go  off  at  any  time." 

Then  there  is  discontent  over  rising  con- 
sumer prices  and  dism.iy  from  borrowers 
over  'tight  money"  Tliere  is  urban  skepti- 
cism about  the  Administration's  manage- 
ment of  its  antipoverty  projects;  and  farm- 
belt  unhapptness  at  the  way  the  Administra- 
tion has  worked  to  depress  farm  prices  (and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
then  publicly  expressed  pleasure  at  the  re- 
sults!). There  is  a  genera!  brooding  over 
Negro  riots  this  past  summer  and  continued 
southern  bitterness  toward  the  .\dnil!ilstra- 
tion's  civil-rights  policies. 

The  white  voting  majority  that  ga\  e  Gold- 
water  five  deep  South  states  in  1964  (Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
South  Carolina)  still  seethes  over  federal 
civil-rights  intervention.  The  resentment  is 
compounded  this  year  by  confusion  over  fed- 
eral desegregation  guidelines  for  federally 
aided  schools  and  hospitals  In  the  South,  and 
by  anxiety  over  the  swelling  southern  Negro 
vote  and  what  it  portends  for  white  south- 
ern politics.  "The  race  thing  is  our  biggest 
Issue."  acltnowledges  one  young  southern 
GOP.  Congressman.  "The  Democrats  arc- 
harassed  by  their  segregationist  conserva- 
tives on  the  right  and  by  the  Snick 
(S.N.C.C.)  types  on  the  left.  We're  driving  a 
big  Mack  truck  right  through  the  hole.'    Re- 


publican congressional  candidates  are  stlU 
courting  white  voters  (many  of  them 
"segs")  in  the  courthouse  corridors  and 
drowsy  town  squares  of  the  Old  Confed- 
eracy, but  in  some  areas  they  are  also  poli- 
ticking in  the  Negro  wards  with  a  gusto 
seldom  seen.  The  results  could  be  upsetting 
for  many  a  Democratic  Congressman  in  the 
South. 

In  the  North  most  Democratic  incumbents 
ishuddered  over  the  weeks  of  controversy 
over  the  "open  occupancy  "  provision  of  the 
civil-rlghts  bill  even  before  definite  action 
was  taken.  "Open  occupancy"  is  a  Negro 
cause  celebrc  but  a  source  of  contention  for 
thousands  of  low-income  white  homeowners 
from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  increasing  Democratic  problem  of 
holding  traditionally  loyal  city  blocs  to- 
getiier.  "  '        » 

POISON  in  the  well 

Perhaps  tlie  most  elusive  issue  for  Demo- 
crats this  fall  Is  the  growing  disenchantment 
with  the  President's  personal  style.  Critics 
fault  Johnson  for  everj-ihing  from  his  corn- 
pone  accent  to  his  Caesarian  pride  of  power. 
•We've  been  getting  too  much  Texas  ham." 
complains  a  House  freshman  Democrat  with 
Kennedy  leanings.  A  Democratic  state 
chairman  muses:  "We  have  a  problem  with 
Johnson,  candidly.  He  Just  doesn't  enthuse 
anybody."  Washington's  Republican  Gov- 
ernor Daniel  Evans  says,  not  unhappily: 
"People  are  sore  at  him.  They've  had  too 
much  crammed  at  them  In  too  short  a  time," 
Some  Democratic  freshmen  hint  that  they 
may  try  to  avoid  the  President's  embrace 
this  fall  if  he  decides  to  visit  their  states. 
A  few  have  growled  that  they  might  even 
"talk  down'  L  B.J.  to  help  themselves. 
Hubert  Humphrey  snapped  a  quick  reply  to 
such  incipient  mutiny.  "Don't  put  poison 
in  the  well  you're  going  to  have  to  drink 
from."  he  told  the  freshmen. 

Much  could  happen  in  the  remaining 
weeks  to  clear  the  atmosphere  lor  the  Demo- 
crats Vietnam  might  take  a  happy  turn. 
Food  prices  could  level  off.  And  that  politi- 
cal Merlin,  Lyndon  Johnson,  can  be  counted 
on  to  provide  a  trick  or  two  that  will  help 
his  Gallup  ratings. 


Under  the  rosiest  of  circumstances  the 
Democrats  could  lose  a  score  of  House  seats, 
through  redistricting  and  defaulting  Incum- 
bents, and  still  not  suffer  mortal  aftereffects. 
A  loss  of  much  more  than  that — and  some 
responsible  Administration  officials  predict  a 
thiriy-five-seat  drop — would  leave  the  Demo- 
crats a  token  majority,  but  would  in  fact 
dissolve  Johnson's  operating  leverage  In 
Congress  and  imperil  the  funding  and  -^x- 
pftnsion  of  the  Great  Society.  If.  as  .<=oine 
optUnl^lic  Republicans  speculate,  the  voUts 
renounce  tlie  freshmen  Democrats,  and 
Johnson's  net  loss  runs  as  high  as  forty-five 
seats,  the  nation  Can  anticipate  a  G.O.P.  re- 
surgence with  the  balance  shifting  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  The  Republican  jjarty  wiil  have 
blood  in  its  eye  for  1968.  And  for  Lyndon 
Johnson  the  results  will  mean  a  sharp^— pos- 
sibly fatal — setback  in  his  Great  .Society 
timetable. 

How  Freshman  Democrats  HcLprc  LB. J.  on 
Key  Great  Society  Votes 
Tills  table  illustrates  one  of  the  little- 
appreclated  ironies  of  the  Goldwater  debacle 
in  1964  The  heavy  anti-Goldwater  vote  was 
a  major  factor  In  electing  forty-five  fresh- 
men Democrats  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  formerly  Republican  districts — 
and  those  forty-five  provided  the  saving  mar- 
gin for  a  number  of  the  more  expansive  and 
expensive  Administration  programs.  In  this 
tabulation  of  seven  key  House  roll-call  votes 
in  1965-66,  the  freshman  votes  either  en- 
sured passage  of  a  bill  or  saved  it  from  being 
returned  to  committee  (recommittal)  and  in 
effect  killed.  Examples  are  the  vote  on  the 
bill  creating  a  Housing  Department,  where 
forty-three  freshmen  voted  approval,  per- 
mitting passage  by  thirty-three  votes;  .',nd 
the  vote  on  u  G.O  P  motion  to  recommit  the 
rent-subsidies  bill,  where  thirty-six  fre.";h- 
men  voted  down  the  motion,  which  lost  by 
only  six  votes.  The  freshmen's  vote  was  also 
crucial  in  repealing  14B  and  saving  the  1966 
foreign-aid  bill  from  recommittal.  While 
their  votes  alone  did  not  provide  the  saving 
margin  against  motions  to  recommit  several 
other  bills,  these  measures  would  have  been 
defeated  had  those  forty-five  been  hof-.ile 
Republican  votes. 
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I  Ueiuocriilk-  frrahnien  Congressmen  fleeted  from  formerly  RepuMicnn  districts. 
NiiTF.- Figures  in  i>arenlhescs  represent  votes  ogsinst  the  admmistration. 


STATEMENT  OF  23  CONGRESSMEN 
ON  VIETNAM 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pi'o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  24,  1966,  23  Congressmen  who 
have    frequently    urged    that    Prcsid?nt 
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Johnson  take  additional  steps  toward 
peace  negotiations  In  Vietnam  Issued  a 
statement  strongly  urging  North  Viet- 
nam "to  reconsider  its  out-of-hand  re- 
jection" of  the  proposal  for  an  Asian- 
sponsored  peace  conference  on  Vietnam, 
end  adding: 

It  ia  difficult  to  understand  why  North 
Vietnam  has  failed  to  welcome  such  a  con- 
ference. 

I  should  have  thought  that  such  a 
statement  would  have  had  some  news 
value,  but  it  has  been  virtually  ignored 
by  the  press.  So  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
may  be  fully  Informed,  I  Include  here- 
with the  text  of  the  statement  together 
with  the  names  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  signed  it: 

As  Congressmen  who  have  consistently 
asked  for  greater  efforts  to  find  a  diplomatic 
settlement  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  we 
were  heartened  by  Thailand's  proposal  on 
August  3d  for  an  Asian  sponsored  peace  con- 
ference on  Vietnam.  Such  a  conference 
could  provide  an  Ideal  forum  In  which  to 
consider  proposals  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  conflict. 

We  strongly  urge  North  Vietnam  to  recon- 
sider Its  out-of-hand  rejection  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  Is  difficult  to  \inderstand  why 
North  Vietnam  has  failed  to  welcome  such  a 
conference.  The  nations  of  Asia  have  a  di- 
rect Interest  in  this  conflict. 

We  also  call  upon  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  support  the  Thai 
proposal  and  to  malce  every  possible  contri- 
bution to  an  atmosphere  of  good  faith  In 
which  such  a  conference  could  take  place. 
The  situation  In  Vietnam  Is,  In  the  last 
analysis,  mainly  an  Asian  problem,  and  the 
United  States  should  welcome  Its  solution  by 
the  Asians  themselves. 

Signers:  Jostph  P.  Adoabbo  (N.Y.);  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham  (N.Y.);  George  E.  Shown, 
Jk.  (Calif.);  Phillip  Buhton  (CaUf.);  Ron- 
ald Brooks  Cameron  (Calif.);  Jeitert  Co- 
HELAN  (Calif.);  John  Conttrs.  Jr.  (Mich): 
Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.  (Mich.);  John  O.  Dow 
(N.Y.);  Don  Edwards  (Calif.);  Donald  M. 
Fraseb  (Minn.);  Setmour  Halpern  (N.Y.); 
Jacob  H.  Oilbest  (N.Y.) 

AuGusTtrs  P.  Hawkins  (Calif.) ;  Henrt 
Helstoski  (N.J.);  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 
(Wis.) ;  RoBiKT  L.  LEGOETr  (CaUf.) ;  Spark  M. 
Matsunaca  (Hawaii)  Robert  N.  C.  Nrx  (Pa.): 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.);  Edward  R. 
RoTBAL  (Calif);  William  P.  Rtan  (N.Y.); 
Herbert  Tenzer  (N.Y.) ;  Weston  E.  Vivian 
(Mich.) ;  Lester  L.  Wolff  (N.Y.) 


DAM  THE  PLATTE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
summer  of  1965  was  wet  In  Colorado,  but 
none  of  us  expected  the  disaster  of  June 
16.  After  a  day  of  unbelievable  rains, 
the  South  Platte  River  flooded  and 
brought  death,  misery,  tind  extensive 
damage  to  my  district.  In  all.  the  flood 
caused  a  half  billion  dollar  loss  to  Colo- 
rado. Never  In  Colorado  history  has 
there  been  such  a  calamity.  Since  that 
day  there  has  been  no  project  more  im- 


portant to  me  than  the  effort  to  dam 
the  Platte.  Had  Chatfleld  Dam  been 
there  to  stop  thia  deluge,  damage  would 
have  been  minimal.  I  am  determined 
not  to  allow  anything  like  that  flood  to 
happen  again. 

Members  of  tht  House  have  presented 
many  worthy  prefects  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  year,  and  so  I  am 
especially  gratified  that  Chatfleld  has 
received  such  sympathetic  attention.  The 
distinguished  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  have  earned  the  sincere 
thanks  of  all  Coloradans.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texts,  Chairman  George 
Mahon,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Hon.  Michael  Kirwan.  liave  been  par- 
ticularly generous.  May  I  say  especially 
that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Hon. 
Byron  Rogers,  never  failing  in  his  devo- 
tion to  Denver,  bas  once  again  proved 
his  immense  worth  to  the  First  District. 

Even  now  the  Platte  River  flood  stirs 
vivid  memories  for  me.  It  does  for  every- 
one who  saw  the  battered  homes,  washed 
out  bridges,  and  piles  of  debris  where 
familiar  buildings  once  stood.  I  had 
flown  back  to  Denver  that  night,  after 
hearing  flrst  repaats  of  the  flood  on  the 
radio,  and  I  stayed  there  for  the  next 
10  days  assisting  where  I  could.  I  set 
up  an  office  In  tJie  Littleton  Courthouse 
where  members  of  my  own  staff  and  rep- 
resentatives of  tbe  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, Civil  Deifense.  and  Red  Cross 
helped  victims  of  the  disaster. 

unaccustowed  to  disasters 

The  Denver  area  was  hit  hard,  but  our 
people  did  not  gite  up.  We  in  Colorado 
are  not  used  to  «uch  natural  disasters, 
if  getting  used  to  them  is  possible.  We 
do  not  have  an  unnual  siege  of  hurri- 
canes or  tornadoes,  and  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dr>'  State.  In  this  un- 
precedented emergency  our  citizens 
proved  tlieir  com-age.  They  had  lost 
their  homes  and  businesses  in  many 
cases,  but  they  pitched  in  on  the  massive 
cleanup  job.  and  lost  no  time  in  rebuild- 
ing. The  openhearted  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  was  most  welcome 
in  this  grim  task. 

Back  in  Washington,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Congressman  Rogers, 
and  I,  met  with  officials  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  asking  them  what  it 
would  take  to  protect  our  area  from  the 
waters  of  the  Platte.  They  told  us  that 
the  Chatfleld  pragect  was  crucial.  This 
proposed  dam  would  be  located  3 '2  miles 
south  of  Littleton,  Colo.,  just  below  the 
point  where  Plum  Creek,  the  villain  in 
1965,  flows  into  the  Platte.  The  145- 
foot-hlgh,  earthfilled  dam  would  be 
more  than  2  miles  long,  and  require  more 
than  10  million  cabic  yards  of  earth.  It 
would  control  62  percent  of  the  South 
Platte  drainage  system.  Together  with 
existing  Cherry  Cicek  Reservoir  and  pro- 
posed Mount  Carbon  Dam  on  Bear  Creek. 
Chatfleld  would  hold  back  77  percent  of 
all  waters  in  the  drainage  system. 

Chatfleld  Dam  has  been  authorized 
once  before  in  19J0.  but  eventually  died 
from  lack  of  interest.  So-called  experts 
have  said  that  tliis  flood  was  a  once  m 
a  lifetime  occurrence.  None  of  us  in 
Colorado  now  wai^t  to  take  that  chance. 
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The  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Con- 
gressman Rogers,  and  I,  were  reassured 
that  flood  protection  could  be  had  for 
the  Denver  area.  With  the  help  of  thou- 
sands of  concerned  Coloradans,  we  set 
out  to  get  Chatfleld  off  the  drawing; 
boards.  The  Conpess  was  asked  to  ap- 
prove $300,000  for  a  feasibility  study,  and 
another  $50,000  for  a  flood  control  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  South  Platte  River 
Ba.sin.  Both  appropriations  were  voted 
in  1965. 

DESIGN'    WORK    VNDERWAT 

The  work  on  Chatfleld  started  imme- 
diately and  is  ahead  of  schedule.  Minor 
adjustments  in  the  dam's  design  are  now- 
being  made  in  the  Interests  of  economy 
and  structural  safety.  No  problems  are 
anticipated  in  completing  design  analysi.s 
in  time  to  begin  construction  once  funds 
are  appropriated. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  went  to  Colorado  to 
survey  flood  damage.  The  time  and 
effort  spent  by  this  suljcommittee,  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Hon. 
Ed  Edmondson,  and  which  I  accom- 
panied, were  Immensely  valuable  to  the 
people  I  i-epresent.   ,: 

Our  preparation  'to  meet  any  future 
disaster  was  being  carried  out  on  a  broad 
front.  Congressmen  Rogers,  Aspinall. 
Evans,  and  I  introduced  omnibus  disaster 
relief  legislation  to  replace  our  existing; 
piecemeal  approach.  Current  legislation 
deflnitely  did  not  meet  our  needs  in  1965. 
The  effort  to  secure  approval  for  thi.s 
legislation  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, although  important  to  us,  was  our 
secondary  interest.  We  were  more  con- 
cerned with  stopping  another  flood  than 
with  being  better  able  to  mop  up  after 
it.  So  our  main  hiterest  continued  to 
be  Chatfleld  Dam. 

Our  initial  success  in  getting  Chatfleld 
off  the  ground  encouraged  us.  Early  in 
1966,  however,  we  were  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  administration  had  i-e- 
quested  only  $481,000  for  the  Chatfleld 
project  for  flscal  year  1967.  This 
amount  would  cover  only  completion  of 
preconstruction  planning.  The  Ai-my 
Coi-ps  of  Engineers  had  Infoimed  us  that 
they  were  ready  to  go  ahead  and  buy 
land,  and  begin  work  on  the  dam.  A 
whole  year  in  construction  would  be  saved 
if  another  $5,519,000  were  approved  by 
the  Congress  right  away. 

The  $6  million  has  been  our  goal  this 
year.  Given  $6  million  we  can  expect 
main  construction  to  begin  during  the 
flrsthalf  of  1968. 

outlook  hopetul 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  has  met  In  executive  session  on 
this  and  many  other  projects.  The  full 
House  committee  has  announced  it  will 
make  public  its  flnal  decision  on  these 
projects  on  Septeml)er  15.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  complete  bill  will  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  action. 

Of  course,  no  action  of  the  subcommit- 
tee can  be  announced  until  the  full  com- 
mittee meets.  However,  I  am  increas- 
ingly confldent  that  the  work  of  literally 
thousands  of  citizens  in  the  Denver  area, 
the  dedicated  work  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  the  magnanimous  concern 
of  Members  of  Congress,  who  until  tins 
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year  had  never  heard  of  Chatfleld,  will 
spell  victory  in  our  long  flght. 

Security  for  the  Denver  area  has  been 
the  point  of  our  efforts.  But  the  beneflts 
of  the  Chatfleld  project  will  not  stop 
at  that  alone.  Chatfleld  has  already 
civen  new  life  to  efforts  to  plan  the 
Platte  River  Valley's  future.  Beautifl- 
cation  and  recreational  opportunities  will 
be  vital  byproducts  of  this  large  res- 
erioir  just  a  short  drive  from  the  city. 
These  opportunities  will  not  be  wasted' 

When  we  win  this  key  battle  to  protect 
our  area  from  floods,  we  will  still  not 
have  won  the  whole  flght.  Bear  Creek 
has  not  been  controlled,  nor  has  Clear 
Creek  or  Sand  Creek.  Heavy  rains  can 
turn  these  small  streams  into  monsti-ous 
killers  as  they  did  Plum  Creek  and  Bijou 
Creek  in  1965.  Their  watei's  will  have 
to  be  held  back,  too. 

The  $50,000  given  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers last  year  is  being  used  to  study 
protection  from  all  tributaries  of  the 
Platte.  These  studies  have  shown  that 
our  next  big  effort  will  have  to  be  the 
Mount  Carbon  project  on  Bear  Creek. 
This  $21  million  flood  control  dam  would 
be  located  about  8  miles  upstream  from 
Denver.  In  public  hearings  in  Jefferson 
County  on  July  15,  Mount  Carbon  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  support.  The  Army 
Coi-ps  of  Engineers'  report  on  this  proj- 
ect is  now  being  prepared,  and  will  be 
ready  for  Congress  to  consider  early  next 
session.  State  highway  construction,  as 
well  as  flood  protection,  will  be  delayed 
If  action  on  Mount  Carbon  is  not  prompt. 

OTHER    DAMS    NEEDED 

Other  flood  control  planning  is  going 
on  in  the  Second  District.  Three  dam- 
sites  on  Sand  and  Toll  Gate  Creeks  are 
under  study.  These  three  dams  would 
control  111  square  miles  out  of  191  of  the 
Sand  Creek  basin,  and  would  provide  a 
high  degree  of  protection  for  Aurora  and 
Adams  County.  Preliminary  studies  in- 
dicate no  apparent  obstacles  to  these 
projects. 

In  the  Bijou  Creek  basin  three  sites 
would  appear  to  be  necessary.  One  site 
is  on  West  Bijou  Creek  above  Byers,  an- 
other is  at  the  confluence  of  Middle  and 
East  Bijou  Creeks,  and  the  third  is  on 
Big  Muddy  Creek.  The  drainage  area 
controlled  by  these  three  dams  would  be 
over  one  thousand  square  miles  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  basin.  Additional  en- 
gineering data  will  be  required  to  demon- 
strate proper  site  conditions.  We  expect 
to  have  more  firm  conclusions  about  the 
Bijou  basin  by  November  or  December. 

Much  has  been  done.  Much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  main  battle  in  the  next 
Congress  for  the  balance  of  the  $80  mil- 
lion required  to  complete  Chatfleld  lies 
ahead.  All  Coloradans  know  that  we 
cannot  relax  our  efforts  until  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Platte  are  tamed  and  the 
Platte  itself  is  dammed. 


THE  TIGHT  MONEY  SITUATION 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tdnney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
economy  is  the  mai-vel  and  the  envy  of 
the  entire  world.  For  the  last  5  years, 
it  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  increase 
in  productivity  and  rise  in  gross  national 
product.  It  is  the  strongest  economy 
that  the  world  has  known,  and  statistics 
illustrate  this  convincingly. 

Our  unemployment  is  at  its  lowest 
level  in  18  years.  Only  3.9  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force  is  unemployed. 
Our  after-tax  disposable  income  is  at 
its  highest  since  World  War  II.  After 
taxes,  the  per  capita  disposable  income 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  is 
$2,543.  Last  year  it  was  S2,330.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  S213  in  1  year. 
This  increase  in  disposable  income  alone 
is  more  than  the  gross  per  capita  income 
in  65  countries  in  the  world.  The  Fed- 
eral debt  per  capita  in  relation  to  the 
gross  national  product  is  also  at  its  lowest 
in  8  years. 

The  problems  we  face  today  are  those 
of  a  vigorous,  growing  economy,  and  not 
those  of  a  stagnant,  depressed  economy. 

One  of  those  problems  is  to  guard 
against  inflation.  This  can  be  done  by  a 
number  of   methods.     Since   December 

1965.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
attempting  to  prevent  inflation  by  a  tight 
money  policy.  They  raised  the  amount 
of  interest  that  commercial  banks  may 
pay  on  time  deposits  and  this  caused  a 
tremendous  outflow  from  the  mortgage 
lending  thrift  institutions.  The  banks 
were  also  compelled  by  the  Fedei-al  Re- 
serve Board  to  freeze  larger  amounts  of 
their  funds  against  their  time  deposits, 
which  reduced  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  left  to  lend. 

This  policy  was  supposed  to  restrict 
plant  expansion  and  inventorj-  accumu- 
lations, preventing  these  factors  from 
contributing  to  inflation.  But  statistics 
show  that  businesses  ai-e  borrowing  more 
money  than  ever  before  to  expand  plant 
capacity  and  increase  inventories  P^or 
example,  corporate  business  borrowing 
increased  47  percent  over  1965  during  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year— and  1965  it- 
self was  a  record  year  for  business  loans. 
Contrasted  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
mortgage  loans  during  those  same  6 
months  decreased  by  37  percent. # 

But  even  when  a  moitgage  'oan  is 
available  it  is  a  shock  to  see  tlie  differ- 
ence in  interest  payments  alone  between 
a  1952  FHA  $10,000,  30-year  mortgage 
and    the   same   mortgage   in  August  of 

1966.  In  1952,  the  interest  rate  generally 
prevailing  for  FHA  loans  was  4^2  percent 
and  the  total  interest  payments  would 
have  been  $7,712.  In  August  1966,  the 
estimated  effective  FHA  rate,  reflecting 
the  point  system,  was  6'2  percent.  The 
total  interest  payments  for  that  loan  will 
be  $12,756,  an  increase,  in  just  14  years,  of 
65  percent. 

This  shows  that  the  high  interest  rate 
pattern  that  exists  today,  the  highest  in 
45  years,  is  exceedingly  discriminatory, 
and  the  burden  falls  most  heavily  upon 
those  least  able  to  bear  it.  It  is  operating 
against  the  young  couple  that  wants  to 
buy  a  house  to  raise  their  family  in.  and 


against  the  seller  who  cannot  sell  his 
house  without  paying  8  or  10  penalty 
p>oints.  and  against  the  home  construc- 
tion industry,  which  Is  in  a  severe  reces- 
sion. It  is  operating  against  the  small 
businessman,  and  against  the  county  and 
municipal  governments,  by  causing  them 
to  cancel  pi-ojects  that  are  necessary  but 
cannot  be  funded.  But  it  is  not  op- 
erating against  big  business,  because 
statistics  show  that  loans  for  expansion 
are  running  at  recoi-d  highs,  a  point  I 
will  have  more  to  say  at>out  later.  As 
President  Tiuman  said  last  week: 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  a  dra.s- 
tic  rise  in  Interest  rates  works  a  hardship  on 
I  he  consuming  public.  It  only  benefits  the 
privileged   few. 

Tlie  Congress,  in  August,  moved  to  ease 
the  strain  on  housing  funds  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  buy  up  to  S4.8  billion  in 
privately  financed  federally  insured 
mortgages.  This  will  release  more  funds 
for  home  purchases,  but  if  the  high  in- 
terest policies  continue,  the  tight  money 
situation  will  still  exist  and  only  have 
been  temporarily  alleviated. 

There  are  other  ways  to  keep  the 
economy  functioning  properly  without 
unfairly  discriminating  against  the 
home  buyer  and  other  pi-ivate  citizens. 
Theie  is  no  need,  in  an  economy  that  is 
presently  stronger  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  known,  for  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  dis- 
criminate against  one  sector  of  the 
economy.  The  anti-inflationary  burden 
can  t>e  distributed  more  fairly  and  evenly. 

In  1962.  when  the  economy  i^^eded  a 
spur,  a  tax  credit  was  ena<Ted  to  give 
businesses  an  incentive  to  invest  in  plant 
expansion.  It  was  remarkably  effective 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  business 
investment  rose  at  a  rate  of  17  percent 
per  year  for  the  last  2  years.  However, 
business  spending  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  now  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
inflationary  strains.  A  slowdown  in  this 
spending  would  restrain  business  bor- 
rowing, thus  easing  the  tightness  of 
credit,  and  probably  lowering  interest 
rates.  Therefore.  I  think  the  7-percent 
tax  credit  for  new  investment  should  be 
temporarily  suspended,  perhaps  selec- 
tively, to  provide  business  with  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  postpone  new  projects 
until  a  more  opportune  time.  Some  eco- 
nomic authorities  have  said  that  sus- 
pension of  the  tax  credit  would  be  more 
effective  in  curbing  inflation  than  a  10- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
income  taxes.  This  would  have  a  salu- 
tar>-  effect  on  the  economy,  and  control 
inflationary  trends  without  hurting 
those  who  can  afford  it  least.  Nonessen- 
tial, nondefense  Govei-nment  spending 
can  t>e  deferred.  Wage-price  guideposts 
can  be  established  that  have  sufficient 
flexibility  to  permit  labor  compensation 
for  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  that 
result  in  savings  to  the  consiuning  public 
through  price  reductions  when  there  are 
excess  profits.  In  the  next  6  months 
labor  unions  will  be  negotiating  new 
contracts  with  the  communications,  elec- 
trical, garment,  and  trucking  mdustries. 
They  will  be  well  represented  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  should  be  given  in- 
creases that  will  reflect  their  share  in  the 
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country's  Increajsed  productivity.  But 
they  should  realize,  while  they  are  ne- 
gotiating, that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Americans  who  have  an  Interest  in 
the  matter,  and  who  are  not  collectively 
represei\ted,  so  that  their  opinions  can  be 
heard  and  respected.  These  are  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  with  modest,  fixed  in- 
comes who  see  Inflationary  labor  settle- 
ments lead  to  price  increases  in  order  to 
meet  the  Increased  wages.  The  wage- 
price  spiral  starts,  and  its  effect  Is  not 
purely  haphazard.  It  most  cruelly  af- 
fects those  persons  with  modest  income. 
We  are  waging  a  war  in  the  United  Stiites. 
and  selfishness  has  no  place  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene  at  this  time.  If  the  un  ons 
do  not  exercise  restraint  In  making  wage 
demands,  and  if  business  does  not  reduce 
consumer  prices  when  It  is  making  excess 
profits,  we  will  hear  demands  for  wage- 
price  controls,  and  this  will  only  have 
arisen  because  of  a  public-be-damned 
attitude  on  the  part  of  business  and 
labor.  It  will  have  been  a  selfish  and 
self-defeating  purpose  that  was  served. 
Our  economy  can  be  enjoyed  by  all 
the  people,  not  just  a  privileged  few. 
This  can  be  done,  this  must  be  done,  and 
this  will  be  done  if  government,  business, 
and  labor  cooperate  toward  that  end. 


September  8,  1966 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
NECESSARY  TO  AUTHORIZE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FUTURE 
FISCAL  YEARS  FOR  THE  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM,  WHICH  NOW 
SERVES  1  MILLION  LOW-INCOME 
AMERICANS  IN  330  CITIES  AND 
COUNTIES  IN  40  STATES  AND  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing,  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  new  bill  dealing  with  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  measure 
does  not  In  any  way  propose  to  change 
the  substance  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964;  instead,  it  provides  merely  the  nec- 
essary changes  of  language  to  permit 
additional  appropriations  to  be  made  for 
the  program  following  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  Sullivan  Act.  Public  Law  88-525, 
provided  in  section  15 fa^  for  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  a  maximum  of 
$75  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  $100  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  I  might  say,  at  this  point,  that 
we  still  have  not  expanded  this  program 
to  the  maximum  levels  permitted  under 
the  law.  But  that  is  another  story.  For 
the  current  fiscal  yeav,  a  total  of  $140 
million  is  to  be  available. 

Section  16(a)  states  that  for  years 
subsequent  to  the  1967  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated shall  not  be  "in  excess  of  such 
sum  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 
Congress."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  for  any  money  at  all  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  the 
1968  fiscal  year  and  appropriated  by 


Congress  next  year,  we  must  pass  new 
legislation  authorizing  such  appropria- 
tions. When  the  act  was  drafted  in  1964, 
it  was  felt  amonf  those  of  us  working  on 
the  legislation  tJiat  3  years  of  experience 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  where  we  were  going  with  this 
program  and  what  changes  or  improve- 
ments were  necessary,  or  whether  the 
program  should  be  permitted  to  end. 

PROGRAM    TO    "atJTI-AW    HXJNCER    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES" 

Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  per- 
mit it  to  end.  It  has  been  outstandingly 
successful  in  accomplishing — in  those 
areas  of  the  country  where  it  is  now 
operating — the  original  objective  of  this 
proposal  when  I  first  introduced  it  in 
legislative  form  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
that  is  "to  outlaw  hunger."  There  is  no 
reason  other  than  criminal  neglect  for 
any  child  in  an  area  of  the  United  States 
participating  in  the  food-stamp  plan  to 
suffer  hunger  or  malnutrition.  Whether 
or  not  the  family  has  funds  to  pay  for 
an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet,  it  can 
be  assured  of  achieving  what  I  have  de- 
scribed as  "the  American  standard  of 
living  at  the  dinrer  table,"  through  the 
operation  of  the  lood-stamp  plan. 

The  bill  I  am  iiitrodi  cing  is  very  sim- 
ple; it  authorizes  for  appropriation  in 
1968  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  "such 
sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  .this  act."  So  it  will  be 
up  to  the  Congress  each  year  to  decide, 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  its  best 
judgment,  how  much  money  to  appro- 
priate for  the  food-stamp  program.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  re- 
quested any  other  changes  in  the  law. 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman  has  person- 
ally assured  me  tliat  the  fiexibUity  of  the 
act  as  written  "permits  revisions  and  ad- 
justments in  program  procedures  where 
they  appear  to  be  necessary"  and  ade- 
quately covers  special  local  problems  and 
situations. 

SPEAKER  MCORMACK,  REPRESENTATIVE  ALBERT, 
AND  CHAIRMAN  COOLEY  PLAYED  KEY  ROLES 
IN     ENACTMENT    OF     PVBLIC     LAW     88-525 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
thank  you,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  and  particularly  those  nearly  one 
million  Americans  benefiting  from  the 
food-stamp  plan,  for  the  courageous  and 
brilliant  leadership  you  provided  in  the 
Congress  2  years  ago  in  making  possible 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-525.  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  help  you  gave  me  not 
only  then  but  throughout  the  many  years 
I  was  trying  to  have  a  food-stamp  law 
enacted.  Our  bdoved  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Albert,  who  has  our  prayers  for  his 
rapid  and  complete  recovery,  was  an- 
other tower  of  stsrength  in  the  passage 
of  the  food-stam©  law.  And,  of  course, 
Chairman  Cooley  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  was  the  absolutely 
necessary  factor  In  the  pas.sage  of  this 
law.  He  was  committed  conscientiously 
and  effectively  to  the  food-stamp  Idea 
and  worked  hard  for  it  for  8  years  from 
1956  to  1964.  I  sUlute  him  and  I  thank 
him. 

TWO   MILLION   PARTICIPANTS   BY    NEXT   JtJLY 

By  the  end  of  tliis  month,  there  will  be 
more  than  a  million  low-income  people 


participating  In  330  food-stamp  proj- 
ects in  40  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  goal  for  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  is  Just  double  the  number  ol 
people  now  participating.  Mr.  Speakei 
I  submit  at  this  point,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, a  list  of  the  food-stamp  projects 
now  in  operation  in  the  United  State.?, 
showing  the  date  of  initiation  of  the 
project  in  each  case,  and  also  a  list  of 
seven  projects  in  Maryland  and  Michi- 
gan to  be  initiated  in  October: 

F^OD  Stamp  Projects  in  Opeeation. 
September  1966  and  Date  Opened 

ALABAMA 

Jefferson  County:*  March  11,  1963. 
Walker  County;  •  May  6,  1963. 

ALASKA 

Nome    Area     iBrevlg    Mission)     (City    or 
Nome)    (City  of  Teller)  :  December  1,  1965. 

ARKANSAS 

Ark.insas  County:  .April  5,  1966. 
Conway  County:  November  3,  1965. 
Crittenden  County:  May  4,  1966. 
Faulkner  County :  November  4,  1965. 
Independence  County:*  April  2.  1963. 
Lonoke  County,  December  1,  1965. 
Mississippi  County:  May  3, 1966. 
Monroe  County:  November  5,  1965. 
Perry  County:  November  2,  1965. 
Phillips  County:  May  4,  1965. 
Prairie  County:  December  2.  1965. 
Pulaski  County:  March  2,  1965. 
St.  Francis  County:  June  1,  1966. 

CALIFORNIA 

Contra  Costa  County:  December  1,  1965. 
Humboldt  County:*  March  1.  1963. 
Los  Angeles  County:  December  16,  1965 
San  Francisco  County:  September  1,  1966. 

COLORADO 

Adams  County:  May  4,  1965. 
Alamosa  County:  May  3,  1966. 
Arapahoe  County :  February  1.  1966. 
Clear  Creek  County:   May  6.  1965. 
Conejos  County:  May  5,  1966. 
Costilla  County:  May  4,  1966. 
Denver  County:  March  2,  1965. 
GUpin  County:  May  7,  1965. 
Huerfano  County:  December  1,  1965. 
Jefferson  County:  May  5,  1965. 
Las  Animas  County:  December  2,  1965. 
Mineral  County:  '  June  7,  1966. 
Pueblo  County:  December  7.  1965. 
Rio  Grande  County:  November  2.  1065. 

.  CONNECTICUT 

Waterbury  District;  June  1,  1965. 

DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

District  of  Columbia:  July  1,  1965. 

GEORGIA 

Bibb  County:  November  1,  1965. 
Charlton  County:  May  2,  1966. 
Clinch  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Echols  County:  May  2,  1966. 
Hall  County:  July  1,  1965. 
Lo^^-ndes  County:"  May  2.  1966. 
Lumpkin  County:  October  1.  1965. 
Mitchell  County:  April  1,  1966. 
Rabun  County:  April  1.  1965. 
Stephens  County:  April  1,  1965. 
Thomas  County:  May  2,  1966. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  County:  April  12,  1966. 

ILLINOIS 

Alexander  County:  May  3,  1966. 
Cook  County:  April  1,  19C5. 
Franklin  County:  *  July  10,  1961. 
Gallatin  County:  June  8.  1966. 
Hamilton  County:  June  9.  1966. 
Hardin  County:  June  10,  1966. 
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*  Pilot  Projects. 

■  Combined  with  Rio  Grande  County. 


Jackson  County;  May  11, 1966. 
Jefferson  County:  May  11,  1966. 
Johnaon  County:  May  11,  1966. 
Madison  County:  December  16,  1965. 
Massac  County:  May  17,  1966. 
Pope  County;  May  20,  1966. 
Pulaski  County:  May  23,  1966. 
St.  Clair  County:  December  3,  1965. 
Saline  County:  December  21,  1965. 
Union  County:   May  25.  1966. 
White  County:  May  27.  1966. 
Williamson  County:  December  28,  1965. 

INDIANA 

Floyd  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Gibson  County:  November  1,  1965. 
Harrison  County:  March  1,  1965. 
Knox  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Lake  County:  June  1.  1966. 
Marlon  County:  May  2,  1966. 
Perry  County;  March  1,  1965. 
Pike  County:  November  1.  1965. 
Posey  County:  April  1,  1965. 
Spencer  County:  March  1,  1965. 
Vanderburgh  County;*  April  1,  1963. 
Warrick  County:  November  1,  1965. 

IOWA 

Appanoose  County:  December  6.  1965. 
Decatur  County:  April  6,  1966. 
Dubuque  County:  April  1,  1966. 
Lucas  County:  December  2.  1965. 
O'Brien  County:  April  4,  1966. 
Van  Buren  County:  April  5,  1966. 
Wayne  County:  December  6,  1965. 
Woodbury  County:  April  4.  1966. 

KANSAS 

Bourbon  County:  May  4.  1965. 
Cherokee  County:  May  6.  1965. 
Crawford  County;  April  1.  1965. 
Labette  County:  April  5,  1966. 

KENTt7CKY 

Bell  County:  March  7.  1966. 
Breathitt  County:  February  1,  1965. 
Clay  County:  March  7,  1966. 
Elliott  County:  April  1,  1966. 
Floyd  County;  *  June  1.  1961. 
Harlan  County:  November  8.  1065. 
Jackson  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Johnson  County;  February  1,  1965. 
Knott  County:  *  December  3.  1962. 
Knox  County:  May  2,  1966. 
Lee  County:  October  4,  1965. 
Leslie  County:  March  1,  1965. 
Letcher  County:  March  1.  1965. 
Magoffin  County:  March  1,  1965. 
Martin  County:  February  1.  1965. 
Menifee  County:  March  7,  1966. 
Morgan  County:  October  4,  1965. 
Owsley  County:  February  1,  1965. 
Perry  County;  *  March  4,  1963. 
Pike  County:  November  8,  1965. 
Rockcastle  County;  May  2,  1966. 
Wolfe  County:  October  4, 1965. 

LOUISIANA 

Acadia  Parish:  February  2,  1965. 
Assumption  Parish:  November  2.  1965. 
Avoyelles  Parish:*  March  1,  1963. 
Calcasieu  Parish;  December  1,  1965. 
Caldwell  Parish:  hpr'A  5.  19G6. 
Evangeline  Parish;*  January  7,  1963. 
Iberia  Parish  :  May  3,  1966. 
Iberville  Parish:  April  6.  1966. 
Jefferson  Davis  Parish  :  May  4.  1966. 
Lafayette  Parish:  December  1.  1965. 
Natchitoches  Parish:  April  6.  1965. 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish:  March  4,  1965. 
St.  James  Parish;  March  1,  1966. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish:  June  1,  1966. 
St.  Landry  Parish:  March  2,  1965. 
St.  Martin  Parish:  May  4.  1965. 
Vermi'.ion  Parish:  May  4.  1965. 
Winn  Parish:  April  6,  1965. 

MAINE 

Androscoggin  County:  June  17, 1968. 


MABTLAND 

Allegany  County:  June  7.  1966. 

Anne  Arundel  Coxinty:  February  7,  1966. 

Baltimore  County:  July  11.  196«. 

Dorchester  County:  July  12.  1965. 

Garrett  County;  June  10.  1966. 

Queen  Annes  County:  November  16,  1965. 

MICHIGAN 

Gogebic  County:  May  17,  1965. 
Houghton  County:  June  3.  1965. 
Macomb  County:  December  1,  1965. 
Oakland  County:  December  1,  1965. 
St.  Clair  County:  December  1, 1965. 
Wayne  County:  '  July  1,  1965. 

MINNESOTA 

Becker  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Beltrami  County:  December  1.  1965. 
Big  Stone  County:  June  2.  1966. 
Carlton  County:*  March  4,  1963. 
Crow  Wing  County;  June  1,  1966. 
Hennepin  County;  August  2,  1966. 
Hubbard  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Itasca  County:*  June  7,  1961. 
Kandiyohi  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Koochiching  County:  April  1,  1965. 
Lac  qui  Parle  County:  May  2,  1966. 
Lake  County,  April  1,  1963. 
Ramsey  County:  July  1.  1965. 
St.  Louis  County:*  June  5,  1961. 
Stearns  County:  January  3.  1966. 
Swift  County:  June  2,  1966. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Chickasaw  County;  September  1.  1965. 
Clay  County;  July  5.  1966. 
Coahoma  County:  November  1,  1965. 
Forrest  County:  April  4,  1966. 
Harrison  County:  July  1,  1965 
Jones  County:  July  \.  1965. 
Lowndes  County:  September  1.  1965. 
Madison  County:  October  1.  1965. 

MISSOURI 

City  of  St.  Louii?;*  January  2,  1963. 

MONTANA 

Cascade  County;  December  1,  1965. 
Deer  Lodge  County,  April  1.  1966. 
Silver  Bow  County:*  June  1.  1961. 

NEBRASKA 

Banner  County;  '  May  2.  1966. 
Lancaster  County:  June  1,  1965. 
Morrill  County:  June  1.  1966. 
Sarpy  County:  April  4.  1966. 
Saunders  County:  November  1.  1965. 
Scotts  Bluff  County.  "  May  2.  1966. 
Sheridan  County:  May  2,  1966. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Mercer  County;  June  1.  1966. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Chaves  County:  April  1.  1966. 

Colfax  County.  December  1.  1965. 

Curry  County:  June  1.  1966. 

Eddy  County:  May  2.  1966. 

Harding  County:  November  2,  1965. 

Lea  County:  May  2,  1966. 

Mora  County:  •  June  3.  1963. 

Quay  County:  November  2,  1965. 

Rio  Arriba  County:  March  2,  1.Q65. 

Roosevelt  County:  June  1,  1966. 

Sandoval  County.  April  l.  1965. 

.San  Miguel  County:*  June  5.  1961.  T 

Santa  Fe  County:*  June  3.  1963. 

Taos  County:  March  2.  1965.  ■* 

Union  County:  December  1,  1965. 

NEW    YORK 

Erie  County  Welfare  District :   February  1 
1966.  ' 

NORTH    CAROLINA 
Bertie  Comity:  November  I.  1965. 
Chatham  County:  May  16.  1966. 
Chowan  County;  November  1.  1965. 


*Pilot  Projects. 


*Pllot  Projects. 

-Includes   City   of  Detroit   Pilot   Projects 
(Julys.  1961). 
'  Banner  and  Scotts  Bluff  combined. 


Forsyth  County:  March  1,  1965. 
Franklin  County:  March  4.  1966. 
Grannile  County,  April  1 .  1966. 
Halifax  County:  March  1.  1966. 
I-ee  County:  April  1.  1966. 
Martin  County:  March  1.  1965. 
Moore  County:  April  1,  1966. 
Nash  County:*  November  1,  1962. 
Northampton  County:  March  1.  1965. 
Orange  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Person  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Surry  County:  March  1.  1965.      . 

OHIO 

Clermont  County;  December  1.  1965. 
Cuyahoga  County:*  May  1,  1963. 
Franklin  County:  January  3.  1966. 
Hamilton  County:  April  1.  1965. 
Lucas  County:*  December  3.  1962. 
Mahoning  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Montgomery  County:  June  1,  1966. 
Scioto  County:  June  3.  1966. 
Stark  Covmiy:  May  2.  1966. 
Summit  County;  May  2.  1966. 

OREGON 

Multnomah  County:*  December  3.  1962. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

.Allepheny  County:  •  April  1.  1965. 
Bradford  County:   June  1.  1966. 
Cambria  County:'  March  1,  1963. 
Ciearfield  County:  May  3.  1965. 
Fayette  County*  June  1.  1961. 
Greene  County:  May  3,  1965. 
Huntingdon  County:  April  1,  1966. 
Indiana  County;  May  3,  1965. 
Lackawanna  County' April  1,  1966. 
Luzerne  County:*  October  1.  1962. 
McKean  County.  June  1,  1966. 
Mifflin  County:  June  1.  1966. 
Philadelphia  County:  May  2,  1965. 
Potter  County:  June  1.  1966. 
Somerset  County:  May  3.  19C5. 
Tioga  County  :  June  l"  1966. 
Washington  County:  June  1,  1966. 

RHODE    ISLA:sD 

City  of  Central  Falls:  September  1.  1966. 
City  of  Pawtucket;  September  1.  1966. 
City  of  Providence:  November  16.  1965. 
City  of  Woonsocket  :  September  1.  1966 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Cherokee  County:  January  4,  196G. 
Dillon  County:  June  1.  1965. 
Lee  County:  April  1.  1966. 
McCormlck  County;  March  15,  1Q66. 
Williamsburg  County  :  April  1.  1966. 
York  County:  December  13,  1965. 

TE.NNESSEE 

Anderson  County:  May  2.  1966. 
C.xmpbell  County:  February  1.  1965. 
Claiborne  County  :  Februarv  1.  1965. 
Dyer  County:  November  I.  1965. 
Fayette  County:  April  1.  1965. 
Grundy  County:*  June  10.  1963. 
Hamilton  County:  •  June  10.  1963. 
Hancock  County:  April  7.  1966. 
Hardeman  County:  May  17,  1965. 
Ha\-wood  County;  April  1.  1965. 
Lake  County:  May  2,  1966. 
Lauderd.ile  County:  November  1,  1965. 
Marion  County:  •  June  10.  1963. 
McNalry  County;  May  2,  1966. 
Scott  County:  February  1.  1965. 
Sequatchie  County:'  June  10,  1963. 
Shelby  County:  February  1.  1966. 
Tipton  County:  April  1.  1966 

TEXAS 

Tarrant  County:  October  1,  1965. 

UTAH 

Box  Elder  County:  November  1.  1965. 
Cache  County:  December  1    1965. 
Carbon  County  June  2,  1966. 


*Pllot  Projects. 

•Includes  City  of  Pittsburgh  PUot  Project 
(March  1,  1963}. 
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Davla  County:  January  3,  I960. 
Emery  County :  June  2. 1966. 
Morgan  County:  November  9,  196A. 
Rich  County:  December  1, 1966. 
Utah  County:  June  1,  1966. 
Weber  County:  June  1,  1965. 

VERMONT 

St.  Albans  Welfare  Dlst:  (Franklin 
County),  (Grand  Isle  County),  (Lamoille 
County)  :  November  1,  1965. 


City  of  Bristol :  March  4,  1966. 
City  of  Danville:  June  1, 1966. 
City  of  Norfolk:  AprU  11, 1966. 
Dickenson  County:  •  March  4,  1963. 
Lee  County :  •  March  5,  1963. 
Wise  County:  •  February  1,  1963. 

WASKINGTON 

Benton  County:  April  1,  1966. 
Franklin  County:  April  1,  1966. 
Grays  Harbor  County:  •  September  3,  1963. 
Pacific  County:  November  1,  1966. 
Thurston  County:  November  2,  1965. 
Taklma  County:  AprU  1,  1966. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Boone  County;  October  1. 1965. 
Braxton  County:  May  2,  1966. 
Clay  County:  November  1.  1965. 
Payette  County:  October  1,  1965. 
Greenbrier  County:  May  2.  1966. 
Kanawha  County :  November  1,  1965. 
Lincoln  County:  November  1, 1965. 
Logan  County;  •  November  1, 1962. 
McDowell  County;  •  May  29, 1961. 
Mercer  Coxmty :  May  2,  1966. 
Mingo  County :  *  November  1.  1962. 
Monroe  County:  May  2,  1966. 
Nicholas  County;  May  2.  1966. 
Raleigh  County;  October  1,  1965. 
Summers  County;  May  2, 1966. 
Wayne  County :  •  November  1 ,  1962. 
Webster  County;  November  1, 1965. 
Wyoming  County;  May  2,  1966. 

WISCONSI>J 

Biu-nett  County  :  May  2.  1966. 
Crawford  County:  December  6.  1965. 
Douglas  County;  •  November  1, 1962. 
Dunn  County;  May  2, 1966. 
Grant  County:  December  1,  1965. 
Iron  County:*  March  1.  1963. 
Lafayette  County;  December  1.  1965. 
Langlade  County:  March  1,  1965. 
Milwaukee  County:  January  3,  1966. 
Pepin  County;  May  2, 1966. 
Pierce  County;  May  2,  1966. 
Price  County;  March  1,  1965. 
Waukesha  County;  May  2,  1966. 

Big  Horn  County:  March  1,  1966. 
Campbell  County:  April  20, 1965. 
Carbon  County:  December  1.  1965 
Fremont  County;  April  20,  1965. 
Johnson  County;  April  20,  1965. 
Lincoln  Covinty;  April  20.  1965. 
Natrona  Ci>unty;  November  1,  1965. 
Sheridan  County:  March  1, 1966. 
Sublette  County;  April  20, 1965. 
Sweetwater  County;  April  1.  1966. 
Teton  County:  April  20.  1965. 
Uinta  County:  April  1.  1966. 
Weston  County;  April  20.  1965. 

PROJECTS  TO   OPEN   IN   OCTOBER;    MARYLAND 

Talbot  County. 

OTHER    DESIGNATED    AREAS:     MICHIGAN 

Berrien  County. 
Kalamazoo  County. 
Kent  County. 
Monroe  County. 
Ontonagon  County. 
Van  Buren  County. 

HOW     THE     FOOD     STAMP     PROGRAM    WORKS     AND 
WHAT    IT    DOES 

Despite  our  general  afSuence,  there  are 
millions  of  people  In  this  country  who 
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•Pilot  Projects. 


exist  on  substancfard  diets.  A  better  diet 
for  these  families  is  the  first  essential  in 
a  country  so  blessed  with  natural  riches 
and  so  concerned  for  excellence  In  every 
field.  I 

Tills  is  not  a  'controversial  program. 
It  lias  proved  its  Worth.  It  has  been  ex- 
panded, carefully  and  prudently.  There 
are  literally  hundreds  of  counties  wait- 
ing to  participate.  They  are  eager  to  sign 
up  in  full  knowledge  that  the  program 
requires  the  interest,  understanding  and 
full  support  of  the  community  to  work 
well. 

It  is  a  program  of  tremendous  appeal 
to  participating  Camilies  and  to  the  com- 
munity. It  Is  a  self-help  program.  Par- 
ticipating families  must  buy  food  cou- 
pons in  amounts  that  maintain  their 
normal  level  of  food  expenditure  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  additional  bonus  cou- 
pons that  Increase  their  food  purchasing 
power. 

The  program  offers  food  assistance 
with  dignity — families  shop  carefully  be- 
cause they  have  their  own  money  in- 
vested— the  program  uses  our  marvelous- 
ly  efHclent  distribution  and  marketing 
system — families  use  their  coupons  in 
the  local  retail  store  of  tlieir  clioice.  The 
retailer,  in  turn,  redeems  the  coupons  at 
face  value  at  his  local  bank  or  with  his 
wholesaler. 

The  whole  coinnuiiiity  benefits  from 
the  way  this  program  operates.  Families 
fare  better — they  can  afford  and  do  buy 
tht  things  they  need  for  a  good  diet — 
the  perishables,  the  protective  foods  such 
as  fresh  milk  dnd  fruits,  rneat^  and 
vegetables.  Pantiles  with  children  deep- 
ly appreciate  the  chance  to  participate. 
Older  folks  on  special  diets  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  ciiimce  to  buy  the  kinds 
of  foods  they  need. 

HUNDREDS  OK  CoUtJTIES  W.'.ITINC  TO  BE  IN- 
CL'oDED,  BLT  NOJ  ADDITIONAL  AREAS  YET  IN 
MIS.<OURI.  WHERE  ONLY  ST.  LOUIS  PAKTICI- 
PATES 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  We  want  to  assure 
orderly  expansion  of  this  program.  Tlie 
list  I  am  now  submitting  for  tiie  record 
of  the  areas  in  ttie  United  States  wliich 
have  requested  food-stamp  projects  and 
Which  are  prepared  to  put  such  projects 
into  operation  ioimediately  upon  desig- 
nation indicates  the  tremendous  interest 
by  public  officiala  throughout  the  country 
in  having  this  progi-am  in  preference  to 
tlie  system  of  direct  di.';tribution  of  some 
surplus  commodities  to  the  needy. 

In  connection  with  the  list  which  fol- 
lows, I  am  embarrassed  to  note  that  not 
a  .'single  area  in  Missouri  is  on  the  list. 
The  only  area  in  Missouri  i>arLicipating 
in  the  food-stamp  plan  is  my  own  city 
of  St.  Louis,  whioii.  thanks  to  the  Speaker 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy,  was  des- 
ignated as  one  o|  the  early  pilot  pro.iects. 
Our  State  govpniment  provided  the 
nece^ary  cooperation  for  the  participa- 
tion of  St.  Louie  in  the  pilot  prouram, 
but"  has  never  pt.ssed  the  required  legis- 
lation to  provide  State  funds  so  that 
other  areas  of  tbe  State  can  participate 
in  the  food-stamp  program.  It  is  ironic 
that  my  own  State  is  making  such  little 
use  of  this  progmm.  I  hope  the  new  leg- 
islature convening  next  year  will  correct 
this  deplorable  Situation.    Several  other 


States  have  also  been  backward  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities available  through  the  food- 
stamp  program  to  enable  all  of  their  peo- 
ple to  obtain  a  good  minimum  diet  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

AREAS   ON   WAITING   LIST.   BY   STATES,   WHERE  RK- 
QUIREO  STATE-LOCAL  COOPERATION   IS  ASStTREI) 

In  any  event,  following  is  the  list  of 
areas  by  States  which  have  requested 
designation  a*  food-stamp  project  area., 
and  where  funds  are  available  or  assured 
for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  Stale 
and  local  costs  of  administration: 

Arfas    Reqvestinc    Designation    as    Food 
Stamp  Project  Areas 

Alabama 
Greene,  Dallas,  Lamar. 

ARKANSAS 

Lee,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  Lincoln.  Drew. 
Izard.  Jefferson.  Greene.  Cross.  Saline,  Br.-id- 
ley,  Johnson.  Dallas.  Ouachita,  Wasliington, 
Chicot.  Boone.  Athley.  Logan,  Desha,  Pope 
Columbia,  Sharp,  Sione,  Little  River,  Craw- 
ford. 

CALIFORNIA 

Santa   Clara.   San  Mateo,  Riverside. 

COLORADO 

Olero.  Crowley.  Bent.  Prowers,  Custer,  Weld 
Boulder,  Larimer.  Jackson,  Mesa,  Delta.  Gar- 
field, Logan.  Washington.  Phillips,  Elbert 
Gunnison,  Hu.sdale.  San  Miguel,  Dolores. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ne-A-  Haven  Welfare  District.  Hartford  Wt-;- 
r.T,re  District,  Mlddletown  Welfare  District 

GEORGIA 

Pula.skl,  Houston,  Dougherty,  Grady,  Ber- 
rien, Richmond,  Burke.  Hancock,  Washing- 
ton, Taliaferro.  Telfair.  Coweta,  Stew:r' 
Chatham.  White. 

HAWAII 

Kauai,  Maui,  Hawaii. 

ILLINOIS 

Perry.  Randolph,  Bond,  Clay.  Clinton,  Ed- 
wards. Lawrence,  Marlon,  Monroe.  Richland, 
Wabash.  Wa.shingt(jn.  Wayne,  Fayette.  Ja.s- 
pcr.  Crawford.  Calhoun,  Effingham.  Greene. 
Jersey.  M.icoiipiu.  Montgomery,  Shelhy. 
Cumberland.  Douglas.  De  Witt,  Macon,  Edi-ar. 
Clark,  Champaign.  Piatt,  Moultrie,  Vermil- 
ion. Coles,  Iroquois.  Sangamon,  Christian. 
Mason,  Scott,  Morgan.  Cass,  Logan.  Men.irti 
Pike.  Schuyler.  Brown.  Hancock.  Adams.  Mc- 
Doviough.  Fiilton.  Knox.  Peoria.  Tazewell. 
Woodford.  Marshall.  Stark.  Bureau,  PutiKim, 

McLean.  Warren.  Mercer,  Whiteside.  Rock 
Island,  Henry.  Henderson,  La  Salle.  Will,  Kaii- 
kakee.  Kane.  Living.ston,  Grundy.  Ford.  C  r- 
roll.  Jo  Daviess,  Lee.  McHenry,  Wlnne'i:;t; 
Ogle,  Stepheniou,  Boone.  De  kalb.  Lake.  D  ; 
Page,  Kendall. 

INDIANA 

B.Trtholomew,  Tipton,  Switzerland,  Put- 
nam. Daviess,  Madison,  Orange. 

lOWA 
Biitl?r.  Cerro  Cordo.  Franklin.  Grurui 
Hamilton.  Hardin.  Marsliall.  Tama,  Scci-r, 
Lee,  Des  Moines,  Henry.  Washington,  Da\is. 
Wapello.  Clarke,  Union.  Pottawattamie,  H.'^r- 
rison,  Monona,  riymouth,  Sioux,  Jasper, 
Benton,  Johnson.  Ida.  Montgomery,  Adam?. 
Taylor.  Madison,  Warren.  Dallas.  Guthrie 
Greene.  Calhotm,  Dickinson,  Emmet,  Kc.~- 
siilh.  Clay.  Palo  Alto.  Humboldt. 

KANSAS 

Wilson.  Marion. 

KFNTUCKY 

McCreary.  Clinton,  Wayne.  E.stin.  RusepU. 
Casey,  Whitley.  Cumberland.  Laurel.  Batli, 
Pulaski.  Carter.  Adair.  Lincoln.  Todd,  Logan. 
Simpson,  Clark.  Jefferson,  Campbell.  Mont- 
gomery, Mul^lenburg, 


LOUISIANA 

Franklin,  Richland,  Red  River,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  Orleans,  Rt.  Helena,  Cameron,  Allen, 
Tensas. 

MAINE 

City  Of  WatervUIe,  City  of  Portland,  City 
of  Bangor,  Washington  County. 

MARYLAND 

Charles,  Prince  Georgee,  Caroline.  BalU- 
more  City. 

MICHIGAN 

Lapeer,  Crawford,  Iron.  Luce,  Mackinac, 
Keweenaw,  Ingham,  Jacltson,  Washtenaw! 
Midland.  Lake,  Gratiot. 

MINNESOTA 

Renville.  Dakota.  Benton,  Otter  T.ul,  Wash- 
ington, Pipestone.  Wright.  Polk.  Roseau. 
Chisago,  Aitkin,  Pine,   Chippewa.  Anoka. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Warren.  Tallahatchie.  Attala,  W:ishington, 
Yalobusha.  De  Soto,  Marshall,  Quitman,  Lee, 
Leflore,  Bolivar,  Pike.  Panola,  Manon,  Yazoo.' 

NEBRASICV 

Douglas,  Custer,  Hall.  Keith.  Nemaha, 
York,  Buffalo,  Adams,  Gage.  Boone,  Rock, 
Dakota,  Cedar,  Kimball,  Stanton,  Lincoln! 
Washington,  Clay,  Boyd,  Jefferson,  Webster, 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  Holt,  Box  Butte,  Otoe, 
Cuming. 

NEW    JEnSET 

Camden,  Salem,  Cumberland,  Bergen, 
Union,  Ocean,  Warren,  Hud.son. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Guadalupe.  De  Baca,  Otero.  Lincoln  Tor- 
rance. 

NEW?    TORK 

Clinton,  Essex,  Fulton,  Franklin,  Greene, 
Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Madi- 
son. Montgomery,  Oneida,  Orleazis,  Rensse- 
laer, St,  LawTence,  Saratoga,  Scho^.arle.  War- 
ren, Allegany.  Cayuga  and  City  of  Auburn. 
C-hemung.  Chenango.  Cortland.  Oswego  and 
City  of  Oswego.  Tioga.  Wayne,  Cattaraugus. 
Chatauqua  and  City  of  Jamestown.  Genesee 
Niagara,  Wyoming,  New  York  Cltv,  West- 
Chester. 

OHIO 

Lorain.  Lawrence,  Trumbull,  Clark.  Jef- 
ferson, Muskingum,  Athens,  Allen.  Rich- 
land, Lake.  Belmont,  Columbiana.  Tuscar- 
awas, Guernsey.  Washington,  Monroe.  Knox. 
Coshocton,  Wayne,  Morgan,  Holmes.  Ash- 
land, Harrison,  Carroll. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jefferson.  W^yoming.  Susquehanna  Arm- 
strong. Blair.  Sullivan.  Dauphin.  Venango. 
Clarion,  Clinton,  Northumberland,  Crawford. 

SOtTH  CAROLINA 
Beaufort.   Jasper,   Union,   Kershaw.  Allen- 
dale, Edgefield. 

TENNESSEE 

Meigs.  Bledsoe,  Knox,  Pickett,  Macon, 
Trousdale,  Smith,  Wilson,  Cannon,  Ruther- 
ford, Cocke.  Weakley,  Henry,  Morgan, 
Lawrence,  Chester,  Sevier,  Sumner,  Hardin, 
Fentress. 

TEXAS 

Group  I  El  Paso;  Group  II:  Brewster, 
Culberson.  Jeff  Davl8.  Pecas,  Presidio:  Grotip 
III:  Red  River;  Group  IV,  Dickens,  Garza. 

L-TAH 

Kane.  Garfield,  Piute.  Millard,  Juab.  San- 
pete, Sevier.  Wayne,  Washington.  Iron,  Bea- 
ver. Summit,  Wasatch,  Tooele,  Duchesne 
Uintah,  Grand,  Salt  Lake. 

.VERMONT 

St.  Johnsbury  Welfare  District  (Counties 
of  Caledonia,  Essex,  and  Orleans). 


WASHINGTON 

L«wls,  Klickitat,  Skamania,  Clark.  Cowlitz, 
Wahkiakum,  Mason,  Clallam.  Jefferson.  Kit- 
sap, Walla  Walla.  Columbia.  Whitman,  Asotin. 
Garfleld.  Adams.  Lincoln,  Okanogan,  Stevens. 
Ferry,  Pend  Oreille,  Kittitas,  Grant.  Chelan, 
Douglas,  Whatcom,  San  Juan.  Skagit  Island. 
Snohomish,  Pierce,  Spokane,  King. 

WCST    VIRGINIA 

Group  I:  Cabell,  Calhoun,  Gilmer  Jack.son. 
Lewis.  Mason.  Pendleton.  Pocahont.as,  Put- 
nam. Randolph,  Roane.  Upshur,  Wirt.  Wood: 
Group  II:  Harrison,  Marlon.  Monongalia, 
Taylor.  Doddridge.  Preston  Barbour,  Tucker; 
Group  III:  Brooke.  Hancock.  Marshall.  Ohio. 
Pleasants,  Ritchie.  Tyler.  Wetzel;  Group  IV: 
Mineral.  Berkeley.  Grant.  Hampshire,  Hardv. 
Jefferson.  Morgan. 

WISCO.NSIN 

Grotip  I:  Door.  Kewaunee:  Group  II:  Ver- 
non, St.  Croix;   Group  III:   Rusk. 

WYOMING 
Park.  Washakie,   Hot  Springs,   Crook.  Con- 
verse,    Niobrara,     Platte,      Goshen,      Albnnv, 
Laramie. 


VIRGINIA 


Chesapeake  City. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  in  the  mid.st  of  the  greatest 
peacetime  prosperity  wc  have  ever 
known.  Yet  many  Americans  are  not 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  this  prosperity, 
and  among  these  less  fortunate  the 
elderly  are  the  mo.st  seriously  affected. 

Tlie  elderly  rely  heavily  on  social  se- 
curity for  their  support  and  well-being. 
That  they  are  not  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  our  present  prosperity  is  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  social  security  program  is 
not  doing  the  job  it  was  originally  de- 
signed to  do. 

For  example,  30  percent  of  all  couples 
and  90  percent  of  all  single  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  receive 
payments  which  are  not  considered  suffi- 
cient for  meeting  the  normal,  evervdav 
expenses  of  life.  Eleven  percent  of  all 
social  security  beneficiaries  have  such 
a  small  regular  income  that  they  must 
also  be  supported  by  public  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
It.self  has  estimated  that  a  couple  needs 
at  least  $155  a  month  to  maiiitain  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  But  under 
the  present  social  security  system,  any- 
one who  earned  less  than  $3,000  a  vear 
during  the  major  pan  of  his  working 
career  wUl  receive  less  than  $155  in 
monthly  payments. 

In  order  to  improve  the  social  security 
system  so  that  it  can  live  up  to  its  name 
and  provide  the  security  that  the  elderly 
so  badly  need  and  deserve  in  their  retiie- 
ment  years.  I  am  todcy  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  bring  about  major 
revisions  in  this  program. 

SHORTCOMINGS   OF  THE   PRESENT   SYSTEM 

The  present  social  security  program 
has  many  serious  shortcomings.  The 
most  obvious,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  the 
low  level  of  benefit  payments.  But  there 
are  many  other  deficiencies.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  present  progiam  inflation 


erodes  the  worth  of  the  retirees'  pay- 
ments, the  poor  carry  the  brunt  of  fund- 
ing the  program,  the  payment  made  to  a 
retired  person  often  does  not  fully  reflect 
his  past  maximum  earning  power,  and 
beneficiaries  can  be  penalized  for  work- 
ing.   Let  me  explain  In  detail. 

Minimum  payments:  Under  the  pres- 
ent program.  scx;ial  security  payments 
range  from  a  minimum  of  $44  a  month 
to  a  maximum  of  $168  a  nionth.  My  bill 
would  raise  the  minimum  payment  to  $90 
a  month,  a  hike  of  more  than  100  per- 
cent. From  that  point  it  would  estab- 
lish a  graduated  scale  of  increases.  Thus, 
the  retiree  whose  average  monthly  earn- 
ings are  between  $95  and  $110  would 
have  his  benefits  increased  by  50  percent 
and  those  with  even  higher  incomes 
would  ren.^eive  lesser  increases.  The  ob- 
jective of  these  Increases  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  retired  people  to  maintain  in 
retirement  living  standards  closer  to 
Standards  they  enjoyed  while  working. 

Efifects  of  inflation:  A  second  short- 
coming of  the  present  system  is  that  the 
benefits  a  retii-ee  receives  are  constantly 
being  eroded  by  rising  costs.  My  bill 
takes  care  of  tills  by  providing  that  bene- 
fits Will  automatically  be  changeC  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Thus,  the  social  security  bene- 
ficiary will  be  insulated  against  inflation 
such  as  we  are  currently  experiencing. 
■  Basic  level  of  contributions:  When  so- 
cial security  was  first  enacted,  95  percent 
of  those  working  who  paid  into  the  so- 
cial security  fund  were  making  payments 
on  the  full  amount  of  the  salai^-  they 
earned.  In  1935  this  ba.se  level  was 
$3,000.  Today,  with  the  base  level  on 
which  the  social  secui-ity  tax  is  operative 
set  at  $6,600.  only  about  65  percent  of  all 
those  who  pay  into  the  social  security 
fund  pay  on  tlieir  full  salary. 

My  bill  restoies  the  1935  situation  by 
raLsing  the  earnings  base  to  $12,000  in 
1967  and  $15,000  in  1968.  To  prevent 
this  type  of  deterioration  in  the  future, 
the  bill  provides  automatic  adjustment 
of  contributions  and  earnings  ba.se  to 
changes  in  national  earnings  levels. 

L,evel  of  benefits:  Still  another  short- 
coming  of   the  present  program  is  the 

basis  on  which  the  level  of  payments  i.s 
determined.  My  bill  provid^  a  new 
method  of  calculatinc  benefits  to  provide 
a  more  accurate  reflection  of  a  benc- 
ficiarys  earning  power  during  his  work- 
ing years.  The  provision  specifies  thai 
benefits  shall  be  determined  on  the  per- 
son's average  earnings  over  the  lO-yenr 
period  during  which  his  earnings  weie 
the  highest.  This  will  bring  benefits 
into  line  with  the  livinp  standard  en- 
joyed at  the  end  of  the  beneficiary's 
working  career  wiien  earnings  are  gen- 
erally highest. 

Work  in  letirement:  The  provisions  I 
have  just  described  are  all  aimed  at  en- 
abling the  retired  person  to  receive  an 
income  after  retiiement  more  nearly 
equal  to  his  working  income  than  is  now 
possible,  particularly  at  the  higher  levels 
of  earnings.  Furthermore,  they  are  de- 
signed to  make  it  possible  for  a  person  to 
remain  fully  active  during  his  elderly 
years.  A  beneficlan,-  may  want  to  sup- 
plement his  income  by  part-time  work 
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or  he  may  just  prefer  the  activity  of  a 
job.  At  the  present  time  the  Social 
Security  Act  penalizes  these  past-65 
workers  with  benefits  for  wages  earned 
above  $1,500  yearly.  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  real  right  to  take  away  these 
earned  benefits,  simply  because  the  bene- 
ficiaries choose  to  continue  working.  It 
is  hard  enough  for  the  elderly  even  to 
get  jobs,  without  being  deprived  of  their 
earnings.  My  bill,  therefore,  eliminates 
all  earnings  restrictions  on  benefits. 

Widow's  benefits:  My  bill  makes  an- 
other significant  Improvement  by  re- 
moving a  long-standing  Inequity  Li  the 
Social  Security  Act.  It  increases  wid- 
ow's benefits  from  82  V2  percent  to  100 
percent  of  the  husband's  retirement 
benefits. 

FINANCING  THE  NEW  SYSTEM 

To  finance  these  improvements,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966  pro- 
vide for  a  small  Increase  in  the  payroll 
tax  and  for  contributions  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues.  The  social  security  tax 
rate  will  be  raised  in  steps  imtil  in  1969  it 
will  amount  to  5  percent  of  wages.  The 
contributions  from  general  revenues  will 
be  raised  In  steps  until  by  1975  they  will 
constitute  35  percent  of  the  social  se- 
curity retirement  benefits. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  using 
general  revenue  contributions.  First,  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  burden  of 
social  security  improvements  from  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  poor.  Since  the  pay- 
roll tax  which  now  supports  the  social 
security  system  is  a  regressive  tax,  those 
who  need  the  benefits  most  have  the 
largest  bite  taken  out  of  their  paychecks 
to  pay  for  them.  The  present  system, 
thus,  further  impoverishes  the  poor  dur- 
ing their  working  years  so  as  to  support 
them  in  their  old  age.  By  relying  in  part 
on  general  revenues,  we  will  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  broad-based,  graduated 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes 
which  take  from  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  pay. 

Such  a  system  is  eminently  fair,  be- 
cause all  people  benefit  from  a  program 
that  provides  adequate  support  for  the 
elderly.  My  bill  essentially  shifts  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  burden  from  welfare 
programs,  which  today  must  supplement 
retirement  benefits.  And  of  course,  there 
is  a  great  difference  to  the  recipient 
whether  the  money  he  lives  on  is  merely 
a  dole  or  Is  partly  supported  by  his  own 
contributions. 

It  is  now  time,  indeed,  it  is  now  past 
the  time,  when  we  should  give  a  fair  deal 
to  our  elderly.  This  bill  is  a  means  of 
doing  just  that.  I  urge  Congress  to  take 
prompt  action  on  it. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  mianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natcher),  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wagconner)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  ofSclal  business. 

Mr.  SisK.  for  September  12  to  20,  on 
account  of  congressional  bu^ness. 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  week  beginning  Sep- 
tember 12,  1966,  on  account  of  district 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  HoUBe.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  t.nd  any  sp>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entertd,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kluczynski,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Monday,  September  12;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WyaIt)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  fot  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAii.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathias.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prioe  )  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sickles,  far  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Resnick.  for  15  minutes.  Septem- 
ber 12, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Stefhens  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  remarks  during  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

<The  followini  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyutt"  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter^/ 

Mrs.  Bolton.   | 

Mr.  Felly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:' 

Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  CooLEY. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  ftoni  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  iiile.  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3695.  An  act  (»i  .Tmend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Urt  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Ccnimlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  iiad  examinetj  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles,  v.hich  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1066.  An  »ct  to  amend  section 
11-1701  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
increase  the  reti:tmont  salaries  of  certain 
retired  Judges; 

H  R.  80.58  An  mt  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
District  of  Co!unil»K\  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947; 

H.R.  1C823.  An  *-t  relating  to  credit  life 
Insurance  and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance with  respect  to  student  loans; 

H.R.  11087  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  as  amentl»d  and  the  District  of 
Columbia      Bu,'ine»s     Corporation      Act       as 


amended,  with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
corjioratlons:' 

H  R.  14205.  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark 
and  to  require  Its  preservation  and  continued 
use  as  a  public  market,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  14379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R, 
McKlnney:  and 

H.R.  15750.  An  act  to  amend  further  thD 
Porelpn  As.sistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPE.'^KER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture on  leasehold  Interests  In  Hawaii 
and   for  other  purposes; 

S.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2263.  An  act  relating  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions;  and 

S.  2747.  An  act  to  authorize  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  meas- 
ures for  solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
salinity  problem. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  billc 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.399.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments  iu 
order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Vega  D;im  and  Reservoir,  Collbran 
project.  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  nilner.il 
Interests  in  certain  lands: 

H.R.  790.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  C.inal  the  "R.  N.  Bert 
D..)sh  lock"; 

H.R.  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward; 

H  R,  3078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
S.  (Delotavo)  Matzke  and  Ytisef  All  Chou- 
man; 

H  R.  3671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
phine Ann  BelUzla; 

H  R  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
F.  Reagan,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4861.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretfry 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Boulder  County,  Colo.,  to  \V.  F.  Stover; 

H.R  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lessee.' 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Logtown.  Ml^s 

H  R.  6606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Li  TsJ 
(Nako)  Chen; 

HR  7141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ron.'.M 
Whelan: 

H.R.  744R.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certeuii 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Depiirtrfent  of  the  Navy  .it 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Va  : 

H.R  7671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Soliwoda; 

H.R.  8000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920.  relating  to  fees  for  certifica- 
tion of  certain  documents,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  8989.  An  act  to  promote  health  ar.d 
s.ifety  in  metal  and  nonmetalUc  mineral 
indvisTrles,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  10656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim- 
ber;y  .Ann  Yans;; 

H  R  10990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ 
Alnn   DeYoung.  U.S.   Army; 


H.R.  11038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edna  S.   Bettendorf; 

H  R.  11251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
J  Jupper; 

H.R.  11271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  Granite  Citv  Defense  Depot 
Granite  City,  111.; 

H  R.  11347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Anna   Plotrowskl.   formerly   Cze&Iawa   Marek; 

H.R.  11844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Ciiusepplna  Innalfo  Peolc; 

H.R.  12328.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  extracts  suitable 
for  tanning  may  be  imported  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  12461.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle; 

H  R.  12950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazi- 
mierz   (Casimen    Krzykowski; 

H.R.  13558.  An  act  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  the  professional  practice  of  certified 
public  accountants  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, including  the  examination.  licen.sure. 
r<>?istration  of  certified  public  accountants, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

H  R.  14514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
M.  Nichols. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.*.  under 
Us  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  September  12,  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2714.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  "together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  a  review  of  a  report  on  Cross  Village 
Harbor,  Mich.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July 
20,  1959,  and  August  14.  1959  (H.  Doc.  No. 
490) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be   printed  with  an  Illustration. 

2715.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Armv.  dated 
August  27,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  an  Interim  report  on  the  Pajaro 
River  Basin,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  14,  1945  (H. 
Doc.  No.  491);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
tr;itions. 

2716.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
"Management  of  lands  and  resources." 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2717.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  change  orders  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  construction  of  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    Stadium,    District     of 


Columbia  Armory  Board:   to  the  Comniliiee 
on    Government   Operations. 

2718.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  through  improved 
Utilization  of  space  available  on  administra- 
tive military  aircraft.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  909.  Reso- 
lution relating  to  the  compensation  of  the 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives,; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2016).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  16715.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2017). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. S.  1474.  An  act  to  create  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  studv  Federal  laws 
limiting  political  activity  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Government  (Rept.  No.  2018). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXII.   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H  R.  17586.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the   expenses   in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  in  academic  credit 
and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion   and    including    certain    travel;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FRASER : 
H  R   17587.  A  bill  to  consent   to  an  agree- 
ment  between   the  State  of  Minnesota   and 
the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Canada    providing 
for  an  access  highway  to  the  Northwest  Angle 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay  Minne- 
sota's share  of  the  cost  of  such  highway;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair.-. 
By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 
H.R.  17588.  A   bill   to   amend   section   8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  with  respect   to  assignments;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R    17589.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  201    of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  certain  cases  to  make  com- 
plaint to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  with   respect   to   rates,   charges,   tariffs, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  farm  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN; 
HR.  17590.  A  bill  to  establish  a  self-sup- 
porting Federal  reinsurance  program  to  pro- 
tect  en.ployees  In   the   enjoyment  of   certain 
rights   under   private   pension   plans,    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  17591.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  at  no  eoet  to  the  sender  to  and 
from    the   United    States    and    combat    areas 
overseas  a.',  designated  by  the  President,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Po<st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.   MOORE: 
H.R.  17592.  A   bill    to   provide  for   the   res- 
toration and  rehabilitation  of  lands  damiiged 
by  surface  or  strip  mining:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  O'BRIEN: 
H.R   17593.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
June    30.    1954,    as    amended,    providing    for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:   to  the 
Committee  oi.   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  17594    A    bill    to    enable    Gold    Star 
Mothers,  Fathers,  and  Widows  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  died  at  Bataan  and 
Corregidor    to    make     a    pilgrimage    to    the 
Philippines     for     the     25th     anniversary     of 
Bataan:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr  ROBISON: 
H.R  17595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with  respect  to  the 
income   tax    irentment   of   business   develop- 
ment   corporations;     to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.17f96.  A  bill  to  provide  compen.^a- 
tlon  to  s.irvivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons 
for  committing  Federal  crimes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 
H.R.  17597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  work- 
ers employed  in  the  demolition,  dismantling. 
removal,  and  or  salvaging  of  public  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr  ROUSH; 
H.R.  17598.  A  bill  to  promote  and  support 
representation  of  U.S.  interests  in  voluntary 
international  commercial  .?t.andards  activi- 
ties, to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  com- 
mercial and  procurement  standards,  and  fcx 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  SICKLES; 
H.R  17599.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system,  to  authorize  contributions 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasurv  to  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund  and  to  the  Federal  disabilitv  insurance 
trust  fund,  and  otherwise  improve  the  -social 
security  system:  to  the  Committ-ee  on  Wav3 
and  Mean.s. 

By  Mrs.  SULLFVAN: 
H.R   17600    A    bill     to    amend     the     Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing  appropriations   for  fiscal   years  sub.-e- 
quent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30   1967' 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R   17601.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of   economic   stabilization   by   requiring   the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  ; 
H  R.  17602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  proto- 
type construction  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport  airplane,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  17603  A  b;ll  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  ae  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  REID  of  New  York: 
H  R  17604.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203ia) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  a  program  of  research 
and  development  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  aircraft  noise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
.\strc)nautics. 

By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  17605.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privileges 
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ot  members  of  the  U.S.  Anned  Forces  and 
other  Federal  Oovemment  personnel  over- 
seaa,  and  for  other  purpoeee;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Port  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ViaORTTO: 
HJl.  17606.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired   law-enforcement  oiB- 
cers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  17607.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  lavest- 
ment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POO  ARTY: 
H.R.  17608.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment  corporations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ORABOWSKI : 
H.R.  17609.  A   blU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  17610.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEOOH : 
H.R.  17611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  162(a)  ot  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  176ia.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  coet- 
of-Uving  increases  In  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  17613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  17614.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HJl.  17615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Investigate  means  of 
augmenting  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJl.  17616.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  for  the 
Seedskadee  irrigation  project  of  Wyoming,  to 
investigate  means  of  augmenting  the  water 
supply  of  the  Colorsido  River  Basin  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  17617.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Colorado 
River  storeige  project  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  studies  to  augment  the  water 
supply  of   the  Platte  River  Basin   in  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CXam- 
mUtee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.   17618.     A  bill   to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  17619.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 
HJl.    17620.     A   blU    to    amend    title    3Q, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  city  delivery 


mall  service  on  a  door-to-door  delivery  serv- 
ice basis  for  postal  patrons  who  qviallfy 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RESB: 

H.J.  Res.  1300.    Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  deslgnatloai  of  a  week  in  September 
of  each   year  as  ftidustrial   Security   Week; 
to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   MINBHAIA: 

H.  Ccn.  Res.  1001.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congrjss  with 
respect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating 
to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   HELSTOSKI; 

H.  Con.  Res.  10t)2.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  senat  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  pBoposed  rcgxUations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  .Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  oontent  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poneign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BERftY : 

H.  Con.  Res.  10fi3.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  pn>f>osed  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to  elimi- 
nation of  tax-deductible  education  expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLYWT: 

H.  Res.  1016.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  facts  and  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  issuance  and  implementation  of 
revised  statement  of  policies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DORK : 

H.  Res.  1017.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  condtiict  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
policies  nnd  guidelines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILL3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutioiis  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  17621.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Sharadha    Viswanathan    and    her    children, 
Usha  Vlswanathan  and  Meera  Viswanathan; 
to  the  Committee  c>n  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COfrranS : 
H.R.  17623.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Hazel 
Scott;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS : 
H.R.  17623.  A    blB    for    tjhe    relief    of    Dr. 
Ataoallaii  M.  Yazdl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  17624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  certahi 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 
H.R.  17625.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Iflgenla 
Mltrokoetas;  to  th»  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBfcTEIN: 
H.R.  17626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan 
Kam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan 
Che  Ming;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FIND : 
H.R.  17628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Mannlno;  to  the  Cc*imittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  17629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ar- 
mando   Cobelo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSaER: 
H.R.  17630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  C.  A. 
Olsen  Manufacturiag  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  17631.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  esute 
of  Roberto  .Schnorr  Monje;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  17632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Jacob   DeHaven;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  17633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Rubino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  17634.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Bin? 
Hung  Leo;    to   the   Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  R.  17635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Roberto  Schnorr  MonJe;  to  the  Committee 
oil  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Till  R.sD.w,  Septemblk  8, 19GC 

1^ Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 7.  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wa,> 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Rev.  Raymond  P.  CahlU,  pastor.  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  Church,  Potomac,  Md 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  loving  Father  almighty,  we  pvaisc 
Your  wisdom,  skill,  and  virtue.  For 
wisdom  is  learning  what  is  Your  will 
Skill  is  knowing  how  to  do  Your  will,  and 
virtue  is  doing  Your  will.  Grant  us,  0 
Lord,  this  wisdom,  skill,  and  virtue  to  do 
Your  will  today.  By  these  graces  open 
our  minds  to  see  the  needs  of  every  citi- 
zen and  stranger  within  tiitS  great  Re- 
public. 

Form  with  us  laws  learned  from  Your 
laws.  Frame  with  us  laws  fashioned  in 
the  spirit  of  Your  laws.  Approve  with 
us  laws  having  the  courage  of  Your  laws. 
With  such  hope,  O  God,,  send  us  peace 
and  prosperity.  Shun  none  of  us  for  our 
past  failings  of  wisdom,  skill,  and  vir- 
tue. 

Pour  out  upon  this  U.S.  Senate  a 
growth  in  freedom  and  service,  a  greater 
love  of  country — for  one's  country  is 
ones  self  and  one's  neighbor  who  are 
made  to  Your  image  and  likeness,  having 
Your  wisdom,  Your  skill,  and  Your  love. 

In  Your  name  we  ask  You  hear  us. 
now  and  always.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Phe.sident  pko  tempore, 
Wailiington.  D.C..  September  8, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temoprarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harbt  P.  Btrd,  Jr..  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Casl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  B'5fRD  of  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


September  8,  1966 

CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  having  recessed,  pur- 
suant to  a  previous  order,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Bass 

Bayh 

Brew.sier 

BjTd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

riark 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 


I  No.  248  Leg. 

Hart 

Holland 

Inouye 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kuchel 

Laasche 

Lone,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Miller 

Monroney 


Moss 

Nelfson 

Pa.store 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Smitii 

Talmudtje 

Thurmond 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
Uiat  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
C.'.NNON],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],    the   Senator   from    New    York 

I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr! 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr 
FuLBRiGHT] ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre] 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CLF],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  nec- 
e,ssarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton] 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr 
HicKENLooPKR],  and  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI  arc  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .  Mr  Bass 
in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  ihe  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  tlic  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Anderson  Mondale  Spiirkman 

Boggs  Neuberger  Symington 

Burdick  PeU  Williams,  N  J. 

^"'  Prouty  Williams.  Del. 

JacKson  SaltonstaU 

McQee  Scott 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum i.s  present. 


MARY  T.  BROOKS 

Tiic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
fini.<?hed  busines.s.  S.  3553. 

Tiie  Senate  rasumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3553'  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Mary  T.  Brooks. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  14765'.  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State 
jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  public  education 
and  other  public  facilities,  to  provide 
judicial  relief  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On    request    of    Mr.    Hart,    and    by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Wednesday,  September  7, 
1966,  was  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts : 

On  September  7.  1966: 

S.  490.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  dirision. 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  902.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  the  soil  survey 
program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture so  as  to  make  available  soil  surveys 
needed  by  States  and  other  public  agencies, 
including  community  development  districts 
for  guidance  In  community  planning  and  re- 


source development,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S  3034.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopment proposals. 

On  September  8.  1966 

S  3700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  M.iss 
Trnnsportatton  Act  of  1964 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  276. 
agreed  to  on  Thursday.  July  28.  1966. 
aiipoints  Senator  J.  w.  Fulbright  as 
chairman  of  the  delegation  appointed  on 
September  1.  1966,  to  attend  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentaiy  Association 
meeting  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  September 
28,  through  October  4,  1966. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announced 
that  on  today,  September  8.  1966,  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  beeji 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.2858.  An  net  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  stibsldles: 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments  in 
order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Gollbran 
project,  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral  in- 
terests in  certain  lands; 

H,R.790.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  'R.  N.  Bert 
Dosh  lock"; 

H.R.  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward: 

H.R.  3078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
,S.  (Delotavoi  Matzke  and  Yusef  All  Chou- 
man; 

H  R.  3671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Ann  Bellizla; 

H.R  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  F 
Reagan.  Jr  ; 

H.R.  4861.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Boulder  County,  Colo.,  to  W.  F.  Stover; 

H.R.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lessees  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Logtown,  Miss.: 

H.R.  6606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Li  Tsu 
(Nako)  Chen; 

H.R.  7141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whelan; 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at  the 
Norfolk  Na\-al  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Va.: 

H.R.  7671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Soliwoda; 

H.R.  8000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act.  1920,  relating  to  fees  for  certifica- 
tion of  certain  documents,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8989.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  metal  and  nonmetalUc  mineral  In- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berly  Ann  Yang; 

H.R.  10990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ 
Alan  Dc Young.  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  11038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Edna  S.  Bettendorf : 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
J.  Kupper: 

H.R.  11271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  Granite  City  Defense  Depot 
Granite  City,  III.;  ' 
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HJl.  11347.  An  act  f or  th«  nllef  of  MarU 
Anna  Plotrowskl,  fonnerlr  Czeolawa  Kiarek; 

H.R.  11844.  An  act  for  tb«  raUef  of  Maria 
Glusepplna  InnaUo  Feole; 

HJl.  12338.  An  act  to  extend  tot  3  years  th« 
period  during  wblch  certain  extracts  suitable 
for  tanning  may  be  Imported  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  12461.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  tbe  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle; 

H  R.  12960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlens  (Caalmer)  KrzykowsU; 

H.R.  13S68.  An  act  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  the  i^ofesslonal  practice  of  certified 
public  accountants  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Including  the  examination,  licensure, 
registration  of  certified  public  accountants, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
M.  Nichols;  and 

H.R.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  postal  rates 
on  certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

RePOSTS  aw  Ck>lCFTBOIXEK  GXNEBAI. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  statements  of  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Cori>oration,  calendar  year 
1966,  Department  of  Commerce  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Actmg  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  program 
for  replacement  and  procurement  of  motor 
vehicles.  Post  Office  Department,  dated  Au- 
gust 1966  (with  an  accompanying  repwrt); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  charges 
for  tbe  diversion  of  overseas  household  goods 
shipments  at  points  in  the  continental 
United  States,  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
August  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Tort  Cuiims  Pah)  bt  Canal  Zonv 
Government 

A  letter  from  tbe  Governor.  Canal  Zone 
Government,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims 
paid  by  that  Government,  for  the  period 
July  1.  1966,  to  June  30,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Temporart  Admission  Iuto  thr  TJNrrEB 
States  or  Certain  Aljxns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion smd  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  Statea  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

StrsPENSioN  or  I>epo«tation  or  Cektain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facta  and  pertinent  provlsioDs  of 
law  pertaming  to  each  alien,  and  th«  rea- 
sons for  ordarlng  >ucb  ■uspeDsion  (wltb  Ac- 


companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Reports     Relating     to     Grantino     Third 
Preference  and  Sixth  Pretkeence  Cuissi- 

nCATION  TO  CEBT*1N  ALIENS 

A  letter  from  th«  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  the  granting  of  third  pref- 
erence and  sixth  pieference  clafislflcatlon  to 
certain  aliens  (wltlk  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  op  EOratom  Cooperation  Act 
OP  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  'Washington.  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  ol  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended  (with  accompanying  papers)  ;  to 
the   Joint  Committee  on   Atomic   Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  teports  of  a  committee 
were  subrmtted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  ComnUltee  on 
Interior  and  Insulaf  Affairs,  without  amend, 
ment : 

H.R.  13508.  An  aCt  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  aooperatc  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  nfcessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resource.s  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  St^ites  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program  ( Rept.  No.  1592 ) . 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  w^ith  amendments: 

S.  2918.  A  bill  to  direct  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil  and  gas 
lease  (Rept  No.  1591). 


RESOLUTIONS 


RESTORATION  OF  RATES  OF  DUTY 
APPLICABLE  TO  MACHINERY  FOR 
PAPERMAKING  UNDER  THE  GEN- 
ERAL AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS 
AND  TRADE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  301)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  under 
article  XXVin  of  GATT  modify  the  con- 
cessions granted  and  restore  the  rates  of 
duty  applicable  to  machinery  for  paper- 
making,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee OTi  Finance. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  uflder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  STANDING 
COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brkwstzr,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mi".  Pell,  and  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
302)  establishing  n  Standing  Committee 
on  Urban  Affairs,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  oo  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Whxiahs  of 
New  Jersey,  which  appears  under  » 
separate  heading.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  with  a  limitation  of  3  min- 
utes on  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  amend  that  request  to  pro- 
vide that  the  unfinished  business  will  not 
be  displaced? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  include 
in  my  request  the  provision  that  the  un- 
finished business  not  be  displaced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tliere  being  no  objection,  ii 
is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  IMPORTATION  OF  PA- 
PER MANUFACTURING  MACHIN- 
ERY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
from  some  figures  that  have  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  the  U.S.  importation 
of  machinery  for  the  papermaking  indu.*^- 
tries  has  increased  211  percent  from  1962 
to  1965.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand 
have  declined  by  20  percent,  and  the  US 
balance  of  trade  in  such  machinery  de- 
clined by  42  percent  during  the  same 
period.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  worlds 
export  trade  in  such  machinery  declined 
from  24  percent  in  1962  to  17  percent  in 
1964. 

This  has  brought  some  dismay  and 
concern  to  those  who  are  Identified  with 
the  papermaking  machinery  business. 
They  are  concerned,  of  course,  over  the 
powers  that  might  be  exercised  by  the 
negotiators  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  They  have  felt 
that  perhaps  a  resolution  dealing  with 
this  matter  might  be  in  order. 

I  therefore  submit  a  resolution  to  that 
effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  301)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  301 
Wiiereas  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  the  assured  life  of  tariff 
concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  and 
other  nations,  parties  to  the  Agreement.  Is 
Umlted  to  three-year  periods  automatically 
renewable  except  as  to  concessions  on  which 
timely  notice  of  modiflcatlon  or  withdrawal 
Is  given  prior  to  the  commencement  of  a 
new  three -year  period,  and 

Whereas  luider  article  XXVII  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  any  Con- 
tracting Party  may  on  the  first  day  of  each 
tliree-year  period  modify  or  withdraw  a  con- 
cession previously  granted,  subject  only  to 
the  obligation  prior  thereto  to  consult  with 
the  Contracting  Party  with  which  such  con- 
cession was  imtlally  negotiated  and  other 
Contracting  Parties  determined  to  have  a 
principal  supplying  Interest  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing their  agreement  to  such  cliange.  In- 
cluding the  possibility  of  compensatory  ad- 
justment in  other  tariff  items  to  malnUin 


the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually 
advantageous  concessions  not  less  favorable 
:o  trade  than  those  provided  for  In  GATT 
concessions  prior  to  such  negotiations;  and 
Whereas  the  six  months'  period  preced- 
ing the  first  day  of  each  three-year  period  has 
been  established  as  the  period  within  which 
any  nation  desiring  to  exercise  Its  rights  un- 
der article  XXVIII  of  GATT  may  give  notice 
of  Its  intention  to  the  other  Contracting 
Parties;  and 

Whereas  the  assured  life  of  the  GATT  tar- 
i.1  concessions  presently  extends  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966.  ,Ianuary  1,  1567.  is  the  first  day 
of  the  next  three-year  period  of  assured  life 
for  such  concessions,  and  the  six  months' 
•open  season"  for  the  giving  of  notice  of 
intention  to  modifv  or  withdraw  tariff  con- 
cessions under  article  XXVIII  commenced  on 
July  1, 1966;  and 

Whereas  article  XXVIII  has  frequently 
been  invoked  by  other  nations  for  the  modi- 
fication or  withdrawal  of  particular  tariff 
concessions,  and  the  United  States.  In  view 
of  these  precedents  and  the  explicit  terms 
of  .vtlcle  XXVm  of  GATT.  has  a  clear  right 
to  Initiate  similar  action  during  the  cur- 
rent "open  season"  period  for  modification- 
.ind 

Whereas  United  States  Imports  of  machin- 
ery for  the  papermaking  hidustrles  have  in- 
creased 211  per  centum  from  1962  to  1^65 
while  UnlU-d  States  exports  declined  by  20 
per  centum  and  the  United  States  balance  of 
trade  In  such  machinery  declined  by  42  per 
centum  during  the  same  period,  and  the 
United  States  share  of  the  world  export  tr^de 
;n  such  machinery  declined  from  24  per 
centum  in  1962  to  17  per  centum  in  1964- 
end 

WTiereas  notwithstanding  an  exceptlonnliv 
high  level  and  rate  of  increase  in  capital 
expenditures  per  production  worker  main- 
tained by  the  domestic  industry  producing 
machinery  for  the  papermaking  industries 
the  domestic  industry's  highly  labor-inten- 
sive manufacturing  processes  make  It  In- 
cre.-islngly  vulnerable  to  low-cort  forelt^n 
competition;  and  ° 

Whereas  the  level  of  import  dutie.s  snd 
other  frontier  Imposts  on  imports  of  paper 
industries  machinery  by  the  principal  for- 
eign supplying  nations  is  not  less  than  20 
percent  ad  valorem  and  two  times  or  more 
the  level  of  United  States  Import  duties 
which  are  the  lowest  of  any  supplier  of  such 
machinery;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  market  is  now 
the  principal  outlet  for  the  sale  of  machin- 
ery produced  In  the  United  States  for  the 
papermaking  industries,  and  the  Import 
penetration  of  that  market  has  now  risen 
to  a  level  comparable  to  that  which  existed 
m  the  cotton  textile  trade  when  the  United 
States  took  the  initiative  of  securing  reason- 
able import  regulation  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  International  arrangement  on  cot- 
ton textiles;  and 

Whereas  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees 
of  the  United  States  indu.str>'  producing 
papermaking  machines  and  to  maintain  the 
potential  of  that  industry  for  economic 
growth  by  reserving  for  It  a  suitable  share 
m  and  the  growth  of  the  domestic  market  for 
paper  industries  machinery,  the  United  States 
Government  should  exercise  its  clear  right 
•ander  article  XXVIII  of  GATT  to  modify  ex- 
isting tariff  concessions  by  restoring  them  to 
a  level  comparable  to  that  now  maintained 
oy  the  principal  foreign  suppliers  of  such 
machinery  through  their  combination  of 
duties  and  frontier  taxes:   Now,  therefore,  be 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  should  Invoke  the 
rights  conferred  upon  the  United  States  by 
article  XXVin  of  GATT  to  modify  the  tariff 
concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  bo 
CXn 1394— -Part  16 
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PROPOSED  STANDING  COM^^TTEE 
ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  cities  have  recently 
received  the  close  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. Senator  Ribicoff's  very  helpful 
heai-ings  have  demonstrated  the  ciLsis  of 
our  cities.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
hearings  on  urban  affairs  must  be  held 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. I  am  not  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  those  excellent  hearings  or 
questioning  the  .luiisdiclion  of  that  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
there  Is  no  formal  committee  of  this 
body  with  exclusi"e  jurisdiction  over  the 
life  of  our  cities.  Jurisdiction  over  urban 
afTalrs  is  scattered  through  half  a  dozen 
different  committees. 

As  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned, 
our  cities  exist  in  a  vacuum  or  a  legisla- 
tive limbo.  The  farmer  can  turn  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  astronaut 
and  the  space  scientists  to  the  Space 
Commission,  the  soldier  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  educator  and 
the  v.orkinsman  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  but  the  har- 
i-ied  citizen  of  our  overcrowded  city  has 
no  place  to  turn  in  the  Congress  to  plead 
his  case.  Mr.  President,  approximately 
70  percent  ol  America's  population  lives 
in  cities  or  in  urban  areas.  The  Congress 
appropriates  huge  sums  of  money  each 
year  for  road  construction,  housing,  air 
and  water  pollution  control,  and  for  edu- 
cation and  the  war  on  poverty.  We  have 
even  created  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
to  speak  for  the  cities  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  plan  for  the  future  of  our 
cities.  Even  the  Supreme  Cou:t  in  its 
one-man,  one-vote  decisions  has  recog- 
nized the  changed  structure  of  American 
life,  and  given  to  the  cities  the  power  at 
the  polls  so  long  denied  to  them  bv 
rurally  dominated  and  outmoded  politi- 
cal structures.  Yet  the  Congress  has 
been  reluctant  to  improve  its  own  organi- 
zation to  reflect  the  new  reality  of  urban 
Amei-ica . 

The  new  Department  of  Housinrz  and 
Urban  Development  is  the  only  Cabinet 
level  department  which  does  not  have 
one  committee  to  which  it  reports  and 
which  can  exercise  pi-oper  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  its  far-reaching  activi- 
ties. At  present  It  falls  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  which  is  principally  con- 


cerned with  the  Nation's  banking  and 
monetai-y  system.     I  intend  no  slight  to 
the     outstanding     work     that    Senator 
Sparkman  and  the  able  and  hardworking 
steff  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  have 
done  in  shepherding  such  historic  legis- 
lation as  the  Mass  Transit  Act  and  the 
vaiious  housing  acts  through  the  Con- 
gress.   But  I  do  think  that  the  aflfairs  of 
our  cities  deserve  to  be  treated  as  more 
than  a  side  bar  operation  of  a  major  com- 
mittee.  It  is  also  significant  that  while  in 
the  beginning  Federal  aid  to  our  cities 
was  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
urban  housing,  the  scope  of  Federal  aid 
has  grown  with  every  passing  year  so  that 
It  now  touches  almost  every  aspect  of    ' 
the  urban  cn\  ii-onmcnt.     In" the  past   a 
subcommittee  could  handle  the  problems 
of  housing  alone,  but  at   this  pomt  in 
tune  it  is  important  tiiat  we  deal  with 
all  the  problems  of  our  cities  in  their 
total  context.    Obviously,  each  individual 
Federal   program   has  a   direct   impact 
on  the  total  hfe  of  the  city;  you  cannot 
build  a  highway  without  affecting  the 
homes  and   businesses  of  thousands  of 
people,   and  an  urban   renewal  project 
always  affects  the  entire  hfe  and  nature 
of  a  city.     These  programs,  as  well  as 
air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and  mass 
transixirtation,  deserve  to  be  treated  as 
a  \vho!e.    We  need  one  committee  which 
can   aim   a   rifle  shot   at  the  problems 
of  our  cities,  not  the  scatter  shot  ap- 
proach of  fragmentary  action  by  various 
different  committees, 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  to  the  future 
of  our  life  in  America,  we  must  think  of 
the  style  and  quality  of  the  life  we  are 
building  for  future  generations.  The 
migration  to  the  cities  has  fundamentally 
changed  the  structure  of  America  from 
riual  to  urban.  The  population  of  our 
cities  wUl  continue  to  grow.  When  we 
reach  the  point  Ahen  8  out  of  10  Amer- 
icans live  in  or  near  cities,  the  Congress 
cannot  ignore  one  of  the  basic  facts  of 
life— that  we  are  an  urban  Nation. 
These  people  deserve  the  full  time  and 
attention  of  the  Congress.  They  deserve 
a  committee  to  study  their  problems  and 
make  appropriate  legislative  recommen- 
dations to  the  full  Senate.  They  need. 
If  you  will,  an  In -house  lobby  to  speak 
and  to  argue  for  their  Interests,  as  the 
Agriculture  Committee  does  for  the 
farmer  and  the  Space  Committee  does 
for  the  space  program.  They  need  the 
help  that  a  full-time  staff  can  give  to 
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the  Congress  In  developing  new  and  bet- 
ter programs  for  our  hard-pressed  cities. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  submitting  a 
Senate  resolution  creating  a  permanent 
Standing  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 
This  committee  would  consist  of  15  mem- 
bers and  would  have  the  following  areas 
of  jurisdiction:  public  and  private  hous- 
ing; recreation  and  open  space  in  urban 
areas;  urban  mass  transportation;  meas- 
ures ^elating  to  urban  planning  and  de- 
velopment; air  and  water  pollution  orig- 
inating in  urban  areas.  Given  thl? 
broad  jurisdiction,  the  committee  could 
study  and  act  upon  the  total  spectrum 
of  the  complex  problems  of  our  cities. 
Their  unified  approach  could  focus  the 
resources  of  Federal*  Government  scat- 
tered throughout  many  Federal  a.?encies 
Into  a  combined  attack  on  the  illnesses 
now  plaguing  our  cities.  I  would  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  who  would  be  inter- 
ested In  serving  on  this  committee  that 
it  will  not  be  a  major  committee  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Senate.  In  other  words, 
a  Member  could  serve  on  this  committee 
without  being  forced  to  give  up  his  seat 
on  one  of  the  two  so-called  major  com- 
mittees on  which  he  now  serves.  In  this 
technical  sense  alone,  the  committee 
would  be  a  minor  committee.  But  In 
terms  of  its  task  and  grave  responsibili- 
ties, it  would  soon  become  one  of  the 
most  Important  committees  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  very  prac- 
tical reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  committee  now.  The  funds  we  au- 
thorize for  use  in  our  cities  are  already 
vast  and  are  growing  each  year.  We  have 
a  serious  responsibility  to  exercise  the 
closest  legislative  oversight  of  what  funds 
are  authorized  and  hcrw  they  are  ulti- 
mately used.  This  body  should  have  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  committee 
adequately  staffed,  to  study  the  total 
impact  of  Federal  aid  on  our  cities,  to  re- 
view the  successes  and  failures  of  the  ex- 
isting programs,  and  to  develop  bold  and 
Imaginative  new  pr(«x>sals  for  the  years 
ahead. 

I  am  also  gravely  concerned  about  the 
course  the  newly  developed  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
take.  It  Is  my  deep  conviction,  which  I 
am  sure  Is  shared  by  Secretary  Weaver 
and  his  able  assistants,  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  Department  should  be  at  least  as 
much  on  urban  development  as  It  is  on 
housing.  In  supporting  the  creation  of 
this  Department,  it  was  not  my  Intention 
just  to  give  the  PHA  a  glamorous  new 
title  and  a  prestigious  letterhead.  I 
wanted  and  supported  a  Department  that 
will  Imaginatively  explore  the  area  of 
mass  transportation,  proper  land  use. 
better  zoning  laws,  and  good  urban  de- 
sign. It  should  not  be,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  not  be.  a  mere  housekeeping 
or  money-lending  agency.  But  to  per- 
form its  task,  to  survive  and  to  grow  in 
the  internecine  jungle  warfare  of  down- 
town bureaucracy,  it  needs  the  assistance 
and  support  that  only  a  full  standing 
committee  of  the  Congress  can  give  it.  It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  the  newly  born 
space  program  very  promptly  received 
the  help  of  a  full-time  legislative  com- 
mittee. Surely  If  one  agency  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  $5  billion  can  justify  the  at- 
tention of  a  full  committee,  the  millions 
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of  Americans  and  the  billions  of  dollars 
at  work  in  our  cities  deserve  as  much  or 
more  attention  and  study.  I,  for  one,  am 
much  more  interested  in  abolishing  the 
cancerous  ghettos  of  our  cities,  than  I  am 
in  exploring  ttie  craters  of  the  moon. 
Lunar  mineralogy  and  navigational 
stuntsmanship  in  outer  space  is  all  well 
and  good,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
order  of  priorities  and  of  values  Is  se- 
riously out  of  kilter  if  we  spend  more  time 
on  the  beauties  of  pure  scientific  research 
than  we  do  on  the  ugliness  and  the  dep- 
rivation that  scar  and  destroy  the  lives 
and  the  happiness  of  the  city  dweller. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentative of  a  major  urban  State,  I  have 
a  serious  responsibility  to  my  constit- 
uents. I  want  to  serve  them  and  their 
interests  as  best  I  can.  For  that  reason, 
I  asked  to  serve  on  two  committees  whose 
work  has  the  most  impact  on  the  lives 
of  our  cities,  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  These  com- 
mittees have  done  much  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  urbiin  citizen.  But  I  would 
like  to  serve,  and  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  from  similar  States  will 
share  this  view,  on  a  committee  which 
can  give  its  full  attention  to  the  problems 
of  our  cities,  a  committee  which  will 
have  the  staff  to  advise  us  as  we  attempt 
to  help  our  urban  citizens.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  refoem  I  am  offering  is  long 
overdue.  The  Congress  must  recognize 
promptly  the  obligation  it  owes  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  whose  life  and 
work  takes  place  in  an  urban  environ- 
ment. One  way  we  can  do  this  Is  by 
creating  the  Etanding  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs  which  I  am  proposing. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  often  of  the 
Great  Society  »'e  are  building.  We  talk 
of  the  quality  of  life  we  hope  to  create 
here  in  Amedca.  In  reaching  these 
goals,  we  cannot  neglect  the  growth  and 
the  future  of  our  cities.  We  cannot  let 
them  become  frey  canyons  of  despair, 
barren  parade  grounds  of  asphalt  and 
of  concrete.  Too  often  our  cities  are 
living  proof  of  Thoreaus  baleful  com- 
ment that  "the  majority  of  men  live  lives 
of  quiet  desperation."  Our  cities  must 
be  places  of  light  and  hope,  where  the 
Americans  of  the  future  can  live  and 
raise  their  families  in  an  environment 
which  allows  them  to  use  their  talents 
and  their  skills  to  the  fullest.  The  great 
benefits  of  the  city  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion, culture,  good  medical  care,  recrea- 
tion, and  entertainment  have  lured  men 
from  the  countryside  since  the  l>eginning 
of  civilization.  What  can  we  say  of  our 
own  civilizatioa  if  we  allow  these  mag- 
nets for  human  ambition  and  hope  to 
become  barren  prisons  of  despair,  locking 
out  the  sunligHt.  and  crushing  the  joy 
of  living,  in  smog,  squalor,  and  slums. 
Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  am  sub- 
mitting Is  a  small  but  important  gesture; 
it  will  demonstrate  to  all  Americans  that 
Congress  has  recognized  and  will  face  up 
to  the  serious  problems  of  our  cities, 
now  and  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the 
resolution  will  l»e  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  302)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  ai.d 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  302 

Whereas  more  than  three  quarters  of  t:.e 
populatior.  lives  In  cities  or  In  urban  arc.; 
the  problems  of  the  cities  continue   to   ;i,. 
crease  and  our  cities  are  In  crisis,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  given  incre,,.';. 
Ing  attention  and  Importance  to  assist; li,- 
the  citizens  of  our  cities  to  Improve  ti  .^ 
quality  of  their  life  and  the  places  where 
they  live, 

Whereas  the  Congress,  through  tHknspor',;- 
tlon  and  housing,  education,  air  and  w,t-r 
jxillution.  and  urban  development  has  rec- 
ognized the  needs  of  our  cities  and  moved 
to  help  our  cities, 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  created  a  dij;. 
net  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Di  . 
velopment  whose  principal  responsibllliy  ;s 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  i;.e 
quality  of  life  in  our  cities. 

Whereas  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  rur 
cities  and  their  Inhabitants,  the  Congres 
should  be  prepared  to  devote  Its  full  atien- 
tlon  and  study  to  the  problems  of  cities  u 
exercise  continuing  and  Informed  legislative 
oversight  of  the  expenditures  of  Fede.'.-.i 
funds  to  assist  our  cities,  and  to  assist  i.hc 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  fulfill  the  mission  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Congrees;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  paragraph  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rule?  o: 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking  out  s',:b- 
paragraph  4  and  by  redesignating  subp.ir.i- 
graphs  5-9  as  subparagraphs  4-8,  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  1  of  such  rule  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (pi  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(q)  Convmittee  on  Urban  Aflairs.  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  shall  be 
referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages. 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matter*,  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects : 

"I.  Public  and  private  housing. 

■'2.  Recreation  and  open  space  in  urban 
areas. 

"3.  Urban  mass  transportation. 

•'4.  Measures  relating  to  urban  planning 
and  development. 

"5.  Air  and  water  pollution  originating  in 
urban  areas." 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  rule  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "and  the  Committee  on  R-,:;e's 
and  Administration"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration; and  the  Committee  on  Urban  A.'- 
falrs". 

Sec.  2.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  nine- 
tieth Congress. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  31,  1966.  the  name.=  of 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Gruen- 
INO,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Pulbricht,  Mi 
DoJONicK,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Pearson,  M: 
Yarborotjgh,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  300'  to 
express  sense  of  Senate  with  respect  to 
troop  deployment  in  Europe,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  August  31,  1966. 


States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2858)  to 
amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Mar- 
nne  Act,  1936,  relating  to  construction 
differential  subsidies. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NO\nNA- 
TIONS    OF    HENRY    S.    WISE,    OF 
ILLINOIS,    TO    BE    U.S.    DISTRICT 
JUDGE,     EASTERN     DISTRICT    OP 
ILLINOIS,     AND     ALEXANDER     J. 
NAPOLI,  OF  ILLINOIS,  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT       JUDGE,       NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 
Mr.   EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, September  15,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  nominations: 

Henry  S.  Wise,  of  Illinois,  to  be  US.  dis- 
trict Judge,  eastern  district  of  Illinois,  vice 
Casper  Piatt,  deceased 

Alexander  J.  Napolt,  of  njlnols,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge,  northern  district  of  Illinois, 
to  flu  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
89-372  .approved  March  18,  1966 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Aikaiisas  IMr.  McClel- 
LANl,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Dirksen],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Patrick  J.  Foley,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Minnesota,  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Miles  W.  Lord 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  September  15,  1966, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 
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ORDER      FOR      RECESS      UNTIL 
O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  8, 1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
TO  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  corxsent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business,  on  tomor- 
row, It  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
Monday  next. 


"Mfi  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

objeO»on?     Without  objection, 
ordered. 


Is  there 
it  is  so 


NEED  TO  CLOSE  TAX-EXEMPT  BOND 
LOOPHOLE 

>Ir.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
widely  reported  that  the  administration 
may  ask  Congress  to  suspend  the  7  per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit  for  business, 
as  an  anti-inflationarj-  measure. 

Wliat  has  not  been  reported  is  tliat 
the  administration  lias  refused  to  s'up- 
port  termination  of  another  Federal  tax 
subsidy,  for  which  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion whatsoever. 

This  is  the  subsidy  that  has  permitted 
a  growing  number  of  States  and  munici- 
palities to  pirate  the  industries  of  other 
States  by  Issuing  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
finance  the  construction  of  new  manu- 
facturing plants. 

It  is  a  development  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  Increasing  concern  and  have 
discussed  with  former  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  and  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  Labor  leaders  have 
also  demonstrated  a  growing  concern 
with  the  problem. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  tax-free 
treatment  accorded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Interest  paid  by  States  and 
municipalities  on  bonds  Issued  to  finance 
legitimate  govci-nmcntal  functions,  such 
as  the  construction  of  schools  and  high- 
ways. 

But  this  privilege  was  never  intended 
to  be  used,  as  it  has  come  to  be  used  witli 
increasing  frequency  in  recent  years,  as 
a  means  of  borrowing  cheaply  to  build 
plants  in  order  to  attract  industry  from 
other  areas. 

More  than  $1  billion  worth  of  these 
municipal  Industiial  bonds  were  sold  last 
year.  The  State  of  Arkansas  alone  Is  ex- 
pected to  raise  $220  million  from  such 
t)ond  issues  this  year.  Typically,  these 
bonds  are  secured,  not  by  the  taxing 
authority  of  the  ostensible  bonower,  but 
by  the  credit  of  tlie  corporation  that 
apices  to  lease  the  new  plant  and  reaps 
mo.st  of  the  benefit  of  the  lower  interest 
cost  made  possible  by  the  Federal  tax 
exemption. 

The  president  of  the  New  Jersey  AFL- 
CIO.  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Murphy,  has  esti- 
mated that  use  of  the  tax-exempt  Uidus- 
trial  bond  has  helped  to  siphon  50.000 
jobs  from  New  Jersey  in  the  last  5  years. 

Writing  in  the  New  Jersey  Labor 
Herald.  Mr.  Muiphy  puts  the  problem  in 
a  nuUshell  with  these  words: 

It  is  incomprehensible  tliat  the  Federal 
Government  should  continue  to  abet — in  fact 
to  subsidize — the  creation  of  new  distressed 
areas  through  a  tax  loophole,  while  at  the 
same  time,  through  other  special  measures,  it 
is  seeking  to  mitipate  the  trag-edy  of  chronic 
distress  where  it  already  exists. 

I  welcome  Mr.  Murphy's  support  for 
thj  closing  of  this  loophole.  And  I  re- 
gret that  the  admini.straiion  continues  to 
withhold  its  support  for  a  reform  tltat  is 
long  overdue. 

As  stated  3  years  ago  by  the  Advlsorj' 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations: 

The  Industrial  development  bond  tends 
to  impair  tax  equities,  competitive  business 


relatlorushlpe.  and  conventional  financing  in- 
stitutions out  of  proportion  to  its  contribu- 
tion to  economic  development  and  emplov- 
ment. 

The  Treasurj'  announced  last  Septem- 
ber that  it  had  the  problem  imder  study. 
More  recently.  Secretary  Fowler  has  iii- 
dicated  that  the  privilege  of  issuing  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  industrial  development 
purposes  is  being  abused. 

But  the  Treasui-y  has  yet  to  offer  any 
comments  on  a  bill,  introduced  5  months 
ago  by  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Congressman  Byrnes, 
designed  to  correct  the  situation. 

Tlie  Byrnes  bill  represents  only  one  of 
several  possible  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem. But  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  act 
on  the  problem  before  the  Treasury 
states  its  position. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  in- 
stance of  foot  dragging  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  where  controversial  issues 
are  at  stake.  But  it  seems  most  unfair 
for  New  Jersey  and  the  other  States  that 
are  being  victimized  by  the  municipal  de- 
velopment bond  tax  dodge  to  have  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  November  elec- 
tions before  getting  any  assistance  from 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
•Labor  Day,  1966,"  written  by  Vincent 
J.  Murphy  and  published  In  the  Labor 
Herald  on  September  5.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IiABOR  Dav,    1966 

(By  Vincent  J.  Murphy i 

New  Jersey  has  lost  more  than  50.000  Jobs. 
mostly  to  southern  states,  in  the  last  five 
years  and  the  figure  will  grow  unless  the 
scandal  of  interstate  plant  piracy  is  exposed 
and  the  federal  subsidy  of  tire  destructive 
practice  is  ended. 

At  first  sanctioned  by  the  southern  states. 
but  now  spreading  elsewhere,  revenvie  from 
the  sale  of  tax-free  state  and  local  bonds  is 
Improperly  and  increasingly  being  vised  to 
build  plants  for  private  profit  purposes,  often 
specifically  to  entice  industrial  runaways 
from  New  Jersey  and  othei  states.  As  a  re- 
sult, more  states  and  bigger  companies  are 
resorting  »o  tlie  tax-free  bond  device  to 
achieve  instant  development  and  easy  profits. 

The  financial  advantages  of  this  scheme  for 
the  employer  are  substai-.tlal.  Because  the 
states  and  municipalities  can  sell  tax-free 
bonds  at  a  low  interest  rate,  building  costs 
are  lower.  Many  times  tlie  employer  buys 
tiie  bonds  himself  and  poclcets  the' tax-free 
interest.  Moreover,  when  he  moves  into  tlie 
plant,  often  built  to  his  own  specifications,  he 
pays  only  a  minimal  reutnl  What  is  more, 
no  property  tax  is  levied  ngr.inst  him  because 
the  properly  :r  publ.cly  owned. 

What  has  been  occurring  1e  a  perversion  of 
wliat  was  originally  a  constructive  federal  tax 
I  exemption.  The  federal  government  long 
ago  granted  state  and  local  governmer.ts  the 
right  to  Issue  tax  exempt  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  tVicm  reduce  their  costs  when 
borrowing  to  flrnj.ce  public  facilities  like 
schools,   ho.cpit.-ils   and   ro."vd.s. 

But  when  the  states,  their  local  govern- 
ments or  their  specially  atithorized  "devel- 
opment organizations"  misuse  these  tax- 
exempt  securities  to  finance  the  construction 
of  industrial  or  commercial  faculties  for  sa'.e 
or    rent    to    profit-making    corporations,    in 
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reality  they  are  funnellng  the  beneflte  of 
cheaper,  subsidized  tax-exempt  financing 
meant  for  public  purposes  Into  private  pock- 
ets Instead.  This  kind  of  raid  companies  also 
run  out  from  under  pensions,  vacations  and 
other  accumulating  benefits  due  employes. 

ObvloujBly,  It  would  be  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  full  Impact  that  the  60,000  Job 
loss  has  meant  to  New  Jersey.  The  scores  of 
empty  factories  across  the  state,  such  as  the 
former  Exlde  plant  in  West  Orange,  which 
once  employed  700  workers,  stand  as  mute 
reminders  to  the  merchants  in  the  area  who 
have  suffered  lost  business. 

It  is  high  time  the  Congress  plugs  the 
federal  tax  loophole  which  encourages  plant 
piracy.  No  federal  law  should  tolerate  this 
misuse  of  federal  funds  for  private  profit.  It 
is  Incomprehensible  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  continue  to  abet — In  .'act  to 
subsidize — the  creation  of  new  distressed 
areas  through  a  tax  loophole,  while  at  the 
same  time,  through  other  special  measures,  it 
is  seeking  to  mitigate  the  tragedy  of  chronic 
distress  where  It  already  exists. 


RIGHT  TO  WORK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  lUght-to-Work  Committee, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Reed  Larson,  its 
executive  director,  I  submit,  for  inclu- 
sion in  my  remarks,  a  letter  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  also  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 19,  1966,  by  John  Chamberlain,  un- 
der the  tiUe  "A  Flank  Attack." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REcoRjo^as  follows : 

August  25,  1966. 
Hon.  Everett  McKinlet  Dixksen, 
Member,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAH  Senator  Dirksen:  Curtailment  of 
debate  on  the  airline  strike  legislation  de- 
nied Congress  testimony  it  needs  to  thor- 
oughly consider  the  fundamental  problem 
which  led  to  the  crisis. 

The  problem  is  basically  one  of  union 
power.  For  the  past  30  years  Congress  has 
piled  legislation  on  legislation  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  power  of  labor 
unions,  without  providing  the  restraining  In- 
fluence of  voluntary  union  membership. 

The  nation  is  suffering  the  conquences  of 
this  accumulated  special  interest  legislation. 

As  a  first  step  in  solving  the  problem  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee  urges 
lull  hearings  on  legislation  that  would  elim- 
inate Section  2,  eleventh  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  which  sanctions  compulsory  union 
membership  In  the  railroad  and  airlines  in- 
dustry. In  1951  Congress  was  led  down  a 
blind  alley  when  It  acceded  to  union  de- 
mands and  amended  that  part  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  This  amendment  legalized 
compulsory  union  membership  and  paved 
the  way  for  many  of  the  recurring  disruptive 
labor  disputes  such  as  the  transportation 
crisis. 

Because  of  the  vast  complex  of  special 
privilege  legislation  for  unions,  the  effect  of 
union  disputes  are  multiplied  many  times 
over  In  their  Impact  on  the  economy. 

Examples  of  union  special  privilege  legis- 
lation embrace  exclusive  representation 
(forcing  minority  employees  to  accept  union 
representation  whether  they  want  It  or  not) . 
exemption  of  unions  from  anti-monopoly 
laws,  and  Immunity  from  legal  liability  for 
wrongful  and  unlawful  conduct. 

While  we  do  not  pass  Judgment  on  these 
special-privilege  laws,  we  emphasize  that 
their  existehce  makes  it  Imperative  that  in- 
ternal  union   democracy   be   buttressed   by 


protecting  true  freedom  of  association  for 
the  working  maa. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  airline 
crisis  arose  In  as  Industry  whose  employees 
do  not  enjoy  eten  the  limited  protection 
afforded  by  SectlDn  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  In  those  Industries  covered  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  ratljer  than  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  the  existence  of  19  state  Right  To  Work 
laws  and  the  poeslblUty  of  their  enactment 
in  31  additional  states  provides  one  impor- 
tant restraint  oa  union  excesses  and  abuses 
of  union  power. 

The  restoration  of  voluntarism  would  pro- 
vide the  checks  and  balances  necessary  to 
keep  union  leadership  responsive  t.o  the  de- 
sires of  the  rank  and  file.  In  the  case  of  the 
Machinists  Union  it  could  have  prevented 
an  internal  unicn  feud  from  reaching  the 
point  where  It  <»n  shut  down  a  major  seg- 
ment of  the  trMisportation  Industry. 

Machinist  Union  President  Roy  Siemiller 
told  a  House  Colnmlttee: 

"We  think  it  would  Just  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  the  United  States  to  take  freedom 
away  from  any  sigment  of  the  working  popu- 
lation." 

The  National  Right  To  Work  Committee 
couldn't  agree  n»ore! 

Mr.  Siemiller  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
basic  causes  of  the  present  problem- — the 
1951  Congressional  action  which  took  "free- 
dom" away  froni  a  "segment  of  the  working 
population."  T»king  its  cue  from  Mr.  Sie- 
miller. Congress  can  help  to  forestall  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  present  crisis  by  rectifying  the 
"tragic  mistake^'  made  when  it  legalized 
compulsory  unionism  for  the  railway  and 
airline  employees.  (It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  that  tlitie — 1951 — Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, then  a  US,  Senator  from  Texas,  voted 
against  the  amendment,  against  compulsory 
union  memberslup ! ) 

By  including  funamental  reforms.  Con- 
gress can  advanoe  employee  freedom  and  free 
collective  bargaining.  Now  is  the  time  to 
restore  voluntarism  and  thereby  responsi- 
bility to  the  manner  In  which  the  union  hier- 
archy wields  Its  enormous  economic  power. 
The  airlines  strike  provided  sufficient  Justifi- 
cation for  fund«mental  reform  In  our  labor 
legislation.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the 
rank  and  file  utlon  member,  as  was  amply 
demonstrated  in  communication  to  you  In 
the  14(b)  debate,  would  welcome  full  Con- 
gressional hearings,  and  when  they  are  held 
should  be  called  on  to  testify. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 

Mr,  Reed  L.^rson, 
National  H-.glit  To  Work  Co7nmittee. 

Washington.  J).C. 

A  I^Yank  Attack 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Unless  there  is  a  war  on.  a  really  and 
truly  declared  war  in  which  everyone's  efforts. 
travels  and  con.=Umption  are  subject  to  patri- 
otic control  without  favoritism,  there  is  no 
possible  way  In  »  democracy  of  making  peo- 
ple work  by  corripulsory  methods.  Instinc- 
tive knowledge  Of  this  rather  than  any  pro- 
fessional cowardice  or  dellnquence  is  what 
has  made  both  Congress  and  the  President 
wary  in  their  h«idllng  of  the  air  line  strike. 

When  a  person  is  a  skilled  man.  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  to  chain  him  to  a  work 
bench  becomes  particularly  obvious.  Cer- 
tainly It  stands  to  reason  that  anyone  with 
a  transferable  sHU  is  not  going  to  stay  put 
very  long  in  a  «ime  of  high  employment  if 
he  doesn't  like  the  deal  he  is  getting.  Air 
line  machinists  have  distinctly  transferable 
skills,  so  how  are  you  going  to  keep  them 
from  drifting  a«ay  from  their  present  Jobs 
If  they  figure  they  are  getting  the  short  end 
of  the  stick  In  *n  economy  of  rising  prices? 

The  basic  reastn  for  labor's  defiance  of  the 
Johnson  3.2  per  cent  guidelines  is  the  rise 
tn  corporate  profits,  which  went  up  by  some 


15  per  cent  after  taxes  last  year.  A  profit 
rise  does  not  bother  the  sophisticated  econo- 
mist, who  knows  that  profits  go  back,  by 
way  of  investment,  Into  machinery  thri- 
majces  more  Jobs  at  better  rates  of  pay.  T!;? 
spread  between  wages  aind  profits  has  nr\fr 
been  as  iniquitous  as  the  Marxists  woukj 
have  the  working  man  believe.  Even  .=,. 
workers,  like  other  people,  are  subject  u, 
envy.  And  It  Is  a  standing  wonder  to  n^i- 
that  people  with  .some  influence  over  (■(■•  - 
nomic  decisions  can't  figure  out  a  way  o: 
harnessing  the  driving  power  of  envy  to  tiip 
general  needs  of  Indtistrial  society. 

The  obvious  way  to  reach  such  a  desir.ib.p 
end  would  be  to  lie  the  worker  to  the  proni 
drive.  It  so  happens  that  Chairman  Wileir 
Mills  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  ;.:.r; 
Means,  who  Is  a  Democrat,  and  Represeir,  . 
tive  John  W.  Byrnes,  a  leading  Republic;. :^ 
member  of  the  Committee,  have  In  th..;r 
possession  a  bill  drafted  by  E.  S,  Hall  .  r 
Farmington,  Conn,,  that  might  accompU-h 
just  such  a  thing  ' 

Mr  Hall,  a  familiar  Don  Quixote  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  has  been  urging  his  Idea  on  Congre,~< 
for  a  long  time.  What  he  proposes  Is  to  gr.  • 
tax  advantages  to  corporations  that  arc  'ai1,- 
ing  to  cut  their  workers  in  for  a  share  of  prc- 
flts.  The  Ingenious  thing  about  Mr.  H:ii;,« 
scheme  Is  that  it  offers  a  formula  for  deur- 
minlng  the  "investment  worth"  of  a  workers 
time.  Mr,  Hall  would  pay  profits  equally  on 
money  Invested  In  a  business  and  on  the 
time  worked  as  measured  by  wages,  A  nian 
earning  $7000  a  year  would  get  the  s.mie 
amount  of  profit  at  the  end  of  a  year  u.s  .in 
Investor  who  had  put  $7000  into  the  com- 
pany's machinery.  Mr,  Hall  figures  it  is  on:y 
Justice  to  consider  that  a  year  of  "life"  in- 
vested In  a  business  is  worth  a  dlvidcr.d 
equal  to  that  earned  by  the  money  equiv- 
alent of  the  year's  work.  He  Is  also  right  on 
the  mathematical  principle  that  "things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other." 

Mr.  Hall's  scheme  is  entirely  permis.nve. 
As  I  understand  It,  he  would  relieve  cor- 
porations that  accepted  his  scheme  of  the 
burden  of  the  so-called  "double  taxatior.  of 
dividends.  The  shared  profits  would  be  '..-.xiyi 
only  as  Income  to  people.  Hall  argues  qiiitt 
convincingly  that  "when  employers  and  em- 
ployes are  limited  partners  receiving  ti.clr 
parts  of  profit  or  loss,  they  will  all  try  to 
Increase -iprofit  and  prevent  loss,"  Limited 
partners  would  surely  have  less  Incentive  to 
strike. 

Profit  sharing  Is  one  way  of  attacking  tlie 
strike  issue  on  the  flank.  Another  way  wcui'.d 
be  to  extend  the  coverage  of  existing  rigiit- 
to-work  laws  to  Industries  and  unions  thst 
are  now  exempted  from  them  by  the  R.iil- 
way  Labor  Act,  Compulsory  unionism  as  it 
is  now  applied  to  railway  and  airline  en:- 
ployes  means  that  the  rank  and  file  of  work- 
ers in  transport  have  no  good  check  o!i  t!it 
decisions  of  their  leaders.  President  Roy 
Siemiller  of  the  Machinists  Union  ha.s  in- 
formed a  House  Committee  that  "It  wo".;d 
be  Just  a  tragic  mistake  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  freedom  away  from 
any  segment  of  the  working  population  " 
The  question  Is  whether  any  supporter  o! 
compulsory  unionism  really  knows  what  'rte- 
dom  means. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  INVADED 
BY  THE  TELEVISING  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL FOOTBALL  GAMES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  telegrams  and  letters  from  prin- 
cipals of  high  schools  and  from  hi-h 
school  associations  in  Illinois  and  in 
other  pai-ts  of  the  country  who  urge  that 
any  special  legislation  to  aid  professiona'. 
football  in  gaining  an  exemption  fro.'ii 


the  antitrust  laws  as  to  the  proposed 
merger  should  include  an  amendment  to 
protect  high  schools  and  their  football 
pames  on  Friday  nights  from  being  in- 
vaded by  the  televisinc  of  professional 
football  games  in  that  area.  Mr.  Presi- 
dpnt.  the  colleges  of  America  are  now- 
protected  from  the  televising  of  football 
tames  -within  75  miles  of  a  colletre  foot- 
ball game,  under  exi.stiiia  law.  I  have 
advised  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  called  me  on  this  matter  and  the 
various  high  schools  who  have  written 
me  that  the  Senate  on  AuKust  31.  1965. 
passed  S,  950,  which  would  exempt  pro- 
fessional teams  from  the  antiti-ust  laws, 
but  at  the  same  time  included  my 
amendment  which  would  amend  the  ex- 
istir.ii  law  so  that  the  hiph  schools  would 
have  similar  protection  now  afforded  to 
colleges  as  noted  above.  However,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  acted 
on  S.  950;  and  if  the  House  should  fail 
to  do  so  before  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
high  schools  will  not  gain  the  protection 
intended  in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  bill  to  Rain 
protection  by  congressional  action  au- 
thorizing the  merger  between  the  Ameri- 
can  Football  League  and  the  National 
Football  League  would  also  include  my 
amendment  to  give  the  high  schools  the 
same  protection  now  afforded  colleges, 
which  amendment  was  passed  when  the 
Senate  favorably  acted  on  S.  950.  Thus, 
it  would  appear  that  it  would  be  to  the 
profit  of  the  high  schools  to  support  pro- 
fessional football's  effort  to  gain  a  spe- 
cial bill,  as  it  would  afford  them  the  pro- 
tection that  they  desire  from  the  in- 
vasion of  televised  piofe.'ssional  football 
games  In  their  area.  Mr.  President  a 
special  bill  Is  being  considered  because 
some  Members  of  Congress  feel  that 
S,  950  will  not  be  enacted  during  this 
term  of  Congress  because  of  other  pro- 
visions contained  In  said  act,  but  there 
appeai-s  to  be  a  chance  that  the  Congress 
may  pass  the  proposed  special  bill 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  I  have  received 
from  Robert  Grant,  president,  and  Al- 
bert VV^lllis,  executive  secretary,  of  the 
Illinois  High  School  Association,  be  in- 
serted in  this  part  of  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Chicago.  III,.  September  1    1966 
Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
Soiatc  Office  Building, 
^'ashington,  DC: 

Professional  football  is  again  televising 
games  on  Friday  nights.  Commissioner  Ro- 
zelle  has  recently  announced  that  profes- 
sional football  must  have  prompt  congres- 
sional action  to  accomplish  Its  merger  ob- 
jectives. The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Il- 
linois High  School  Association,  representing 
approximately  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
ave  high  schools  of  this  State,  is  gravely 
concerned  about  this  matter.  Approximate- 
ly eighty-five  percent  of  all  high  school 
games  are  played  on  Friday  nights  and  most 
M  our  schools  depend  upon  gate  receipts 
•cr  the  support  of  their  football  programs 
»ou  are,  therefore,  urged  not  to  support  leg- 
^.atlon  that  would  allow  exemption  of  any 
fund  to  professional  football  unless  high 
schools  are  given  protection  from  telecasts 
on  Friday  nights  sUnllar  to  that  now  given 
w  colleges   and   universities  on   Saturdays. 


This  should  Include  protection  from  games 
arranged  by  the  league  or  by  the  individual 
clubs, 

Robert  Grant, 

Preaidcnt. 
Albert  Willis, 
Eiecutwe  Secretary, 
ItlnioiF  High  School  Association. 
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great  teachers  of  our  time.  Prof,  Merle 
Painsod,  as  its  president-elect. 


AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AS- 
SOCIATION   HONORS    ITSELF    IN 
ELECTING  FAINSOD  PRESIDENT  ' 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President    the 
American   Political  Science   Association 
elected  Prof.  Merle  Fainsod  of  Harvard 
University  as  its  president  on  Wednesday 
In    electing    Professor    Fainsod,    this 
great   association  of  more   than    14  OOO 
university  professors,  scholars,  and  j.'ub- 
liC  officials  lionored  itself. 

Professor  Fainsod  is  a  remarkable  man 
He  has  established  himself  as  perhaps 
the  Nation's  most  brilliant  scholar  and 
expert  on  Soviet  studies.  His  doctoral 
dissertation  on  the  Third  International 
wiitten  in  the  eai'ly  thirties,  was  a  mas- 
terpiece. I  would  challenge  anvone  any- 
where to  show  me  a  better  course  tiian 
Frtinsods  course  at  Harvard  on  commu- 
nism. 

But.  Professor  Fainsod  does  not  con- 
form to  the  traditional  stereotype  of  to- 
day's .scholar-.speciali£t — that  is.  the  ex- 
pert who  learns  more  and  more  about  less 
and  lc.<:s  until  he  knows  practically  every- 
thing there  is  to  know  about  almost 
nothing. 

On  the  contraiT,  Fainsod  has  im- 
mensely broadened  and  deepened  his 
knowledge  of  every  aspect  of  Ru.ssia  and 
communism. 

Even  more  siiniificantly.  he  has  become 
one  of  the  country's  most  respected  ex- 
perts in  two  widely  different  fields  of 
government. 

His  course  in  American  politics  at 
Harvard  University  was  an  exciting  ad- 
venture as  well  as  a  topflight  scholarly 
experience.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  an  opportunity  available  anv- 
whei-e  to  secure  a  more  objective  and 
thorough  insight  into  American  partv 
politics  than  in  this  great  course  bv 
Fainsod. 

And  his  graduate  seminar  in  public  ad- 
ministration was  a  discriminating  and 
stimulating  probing  into  what  is  a  rela- 
tively new  field  for  scholars. 

But,  Mr.  President,  above  all.  Profes- 
sor Painsod  is  much  more  than  a  scholar 
a  writer,  an  illustrious  and  respected 
name  among  students  of  government 
throughout  the  world.  In  my  judgment, 
his  distinction  is  that  in  an  age  in  which 
so  many  of  the  established  scholars  are 
indifferent  or  pedestiian  teachers,  Pain- 
sod is  a  teacher— and  what  a  teacher— 
an  inspired  and  stimulating  teacher. 

With  so  much  of  his  time  devoted  to 
scholarly  research,  and  dispersed  into  so 
many  fields.  Fainsod  always  comes  into 
whatever  class  he  is  teaching  fully  pre- 
pared to  give  his  students  50  minutes 
of  instruction  that  would  literally  leave 
us  asking  each  other,  "How  does  he  do 
It?" 

So  I  pay  tribute  to  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association  today  for  honor- 
ing Itself  in  electing  one  of  the  truly 


VnSCONSIN  NO,  1  DAIRY  STATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
since  January  of  this  year.  I  have  be«n 
reporting  to  my  colleagues  dailv  on  the 
progress  wc  are  making  in  continuing 
ana  expanding  the  school  milk  program 
During  this  period,  the  administration's 
plans  to  slash  the  program  by  80  percent 
have  been  sharply  revised.  Consress  has 
appropriated  more  money  for  the  pro- 
gram than  v.as  made  a\ aiiable  last  year 
and  legislation  extendins  the  program' 
through  June  of  1970  is  on  the  vcge  of 
final  passage  by  Congress. 

Of  cour.se.  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
11 1  did  not  admit  that  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  a  special  interest  in  the  school 
milk  program.  Althoueh  the  procram 
benefits  every  Slate  in  the  Union  bv^pro- 
viding  milk  to  schoolchildren  at  reduced 
prices,  it  is  also  helpful  to  the  dairy 
farmeis  of  Wisconsin — the  Nation's  No. 
1  daily  State.  By  providing  a  stimulus 
for  the  consumption  of  milk  by  school- 
children, the  program  not  only  promotes 
child  health,  but  also  provides  additional 
outlets  for  fluid  milk— milk  that  might 
otherwise  be  powdered  and  stored  under 
the  Federal  price  support  program  at 
Government  expense. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Wisconsin's 
position  as  the  No,  l  dairy  State  has 
been  reaffiimed  by  the  1965  returns.  Al- 
though this  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  most  of  us.  it  indicates  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  milk  industry  in  Wiscon- 
sin at  a  time  when  low  prices  and  high 
costs  are  forcing  dairy  farmers  across 
the  Nation  to  sell  out  and  enter  other 
occupational  areas.  Certainly,  the  Wis- 
consin daily  farmer,  who  supplies  so 
much  of  the  Nation's  milk  reserve  as  well 
as  almost  half  of  the  Nation's  cheese, 
desei-ves  a  salute  for  his  continuing  ef- 
forts in  the  face  of  a  very  unwholesome 
cost -price  squeeze. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  about 
dairy  production  in  Wisconsin.  Our 
State  accounted  for  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  U.S.  milk  production  in  1965.  We 
produced  almost  75  percent  of  the  muen- 
ster  and  more  than  65  percent  of  the 
blue  mold  chee.se  made  in  this  country. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  skim 
milk  came  from  Wisconsin  farms.  I 
could  go  on  and  on. 

So  let  there  be  no  misconceptions.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  school  milk 
program  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  our  schoolchildren.  But  I  also 
recognize  that  it  is  a  real  help  to  the 
farmers  of  the  No.  1  dairy  State  in  the 
countrj'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Wisconsin  Agricult-aralist. 
setting  forth  the  facts  and  figures  on 
Wisconsin's  remarkable  milk  production, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No.  1  Dairt  State 
Wisconsin  is  holding  Its  place  as  the  na- 
tion's top  dairy  state  as  shown  in  table  be- 
low.    Wisconsin  continued  first  by  a  wide 
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mar^n  wltb  dairy  herds  producing  oyer  IB 
billion  poimds  of  milk  in  1066.  Thla  wm 
over  15  percent  of  the  nation's  total  produc- 
tion for  the  year. 

The  greater  ahare  of  thla  milk — about 
three-fourtha — was  uaed  to  make  dairy  prod- 
•ucta.  Wlsconaln  ranked  first  In  12  manu- 
factured dairy  products,  second  In  6  other 
products  and  third  In  the  output  of  1  prod- 
uct. 

More  than  a  fifth  of  the  nation's  1965 
butter  output  waa  made  In  Wisconsin.  And 
the  state  ranked  second  In  output  with  over 
290  mUUoQ  pounds. 

The  state  ranked  first  In  the  production 
of  ail  cheese — excluding  cottage  cheese.  The 
more  than  770  million  pounds  o'  cheese 
produced  In  the  state  accounted  foi  44  per- 
cent of  all  cheeae  made  In  the  nation. 

Wisconsin  was  the  top  producer  c.f  Amer- 
ican, brick,  Munster,  Llmburger,  Itiiian  and 
Blue  kfold.  But  continued  to  rark  second 
In  Swiss  output. 

With  more  than  4  in  every  10  pounds  of 
both  sweetened  condenaed  and  skim  milk 
(bulk  goods)  produced  In  1965,  Wisconsin 
ranked  in  first  place. 

The  state  also  has  a  high  rank  in  the  out- 
put of  dry  milk  products.  It  ranks  first  In 
whey,  second  In  buttermilk  and  dry  skim 
milk.  In  dried  whole  milk  output,  Wiscon- 
sin ranked  third  among  the  statee  In  1965. — 
Wisconson  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 

Wisconsin  rank  in  the  Nation's  dairy 
industry.   196S 
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'  Preliminary. 


TIGHT-MONEY  TWIST 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  today's  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  appears  an  article  which 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  This  article  Is  entitled  "Tight- 
Money  Twist,"  and  it  refers  to  the  fact 
that  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress aimed  at  pumping  cash  Into  hous- 
ing may  actually  reduce  funds.  The 
article  states  that  the  recent  U.S.  effort 
to  obtain  money  for  home  loan  purchases 
could  cut  lender  supplies. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  couple  of  in- 
teresting paragraphs  from  this  article. 


and  then  I  wjll  ask  to  have  the  entire 
article  Incorporated  In  the  Record  : 

The  wldeapreAd  feeling  that  the  monumen- 
tal attempt  to  aid  housing  may  prove  to  be 
a  monumental  miatake  has  been  latent  for 
months  as  the  bill  moved  through  Congress. 
But  since  groups  such  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciraion  of  Home  Builders  had  been  urging 
more  funds  for  Pannie  Mae.  its  offlclals  didn't 
feel  they  could  afford  politically  to  rebuff 
the  one  move  Congress  appeared  eager  to 
make.  The  AdiiilnisuaUon's  jitters  mounted 
as  the  bin  grei»  increasingly  more  generous. 
But  Administration  officials,  keenly  aware  of 
the  deepening  distress  or  the  building  in- 
dustry, confide  that  any  open  opposition 
would  have  been  extremely  awkward. 

Another  paragraph : 

To  a  large  extent,  Ifs  the  Administration's 
own  ■■flscni  restraints"  on  the  economy  that 
have  fostered  the  monetary  binds,  many 
crlUcs  say.  For  Instance,  the  speed-up  In 
collecting  corporate  income  taxes  enacted 
last  spring  drained  cash  out  of  corporate 
tills  sooner  than  expected.  'Thafs  one  rea- 
son," H  Federal  banking  analyst  says,  "why 
bank  loans  to  businesses  have  been  going 
up  so  fast  '  As  the  demand  Tor  loans 
mounted,  of  course,  so  did  interest  rates. 
"Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it's  the  Admin- 
istration, not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
that's  been  causing  tightness"  in  credit,  con- 
curs Mr.  Roosa. 

This  pLices  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  high  intere.st  rates  directly  where 
it  belongs;  natnely,  the  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
entire  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tight- Mo.NEY  T^ist:  Bill  Aimed  at  Pumping 
Cash  I.nto  HofcsiNc  May  Actually  Reduce 
Funds— US,  arroRT  To  Obtain  Money  for 
Home-Loan  PtmcHASEs  CotT.D  Cut  Lenders' 
Supply — Is  Thinking  Upside  Down? 

(ByHJchardF   J.inssen) 
Washington -i-The    Federal    Government's 
money  manager*,  despite  their  aim  of  aiding 
the  economy,  saow  signs  of  running  amuck 
in  the  financial  Harketplace. 

■Without  a  prompt  and  sizable  revamping 
of  plans — which  is  highly  possible — a  pUlng- 
up  of  Federal  borrowing  requests  threatens  to 
add  painfully  this  fall  to  the  money-market 
strains  that  alraEdy  have  sent  Interest  rates 
to  their  highest  point  In  decades. 

The  fear  of  this  tighter  credit  pinch. 
abuilding  for  softie  time  among  officials  and 
private  flnanclal  men  alike,  underlies  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  terse  weekend  admission  that 
he  may  have  to  'limit"  sales  of  some  Govern- 
ment securities. 

A  combination  of  events  has  been  edging 
the  usually  obscure  maneuverings  of  debt 
management  into  the  White  House  limelight: 
The  long-booming  economy.  Inflationary 
fears,  the  upward  surge  In  Interest  rates  and 
their  increasing^-  painful  Impact  on  many 
borrowers. 

Ironically,  though,  the  event  that  has  ele- 
vated the  concein  to  the  crisis  level  is  the 
new  law  intended  to  loosen  the  fltiancial  hob- 
bies of  the  llmpiag  home  construction  indus- 
try. So  that  leneers  will  have  freeh  cash  to 
Invest  in  housing,  the  plan  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  up  ^3.7  billion  of  existing  home 
loans. 

THE  RUB 

The  act,  which  President  Johnson  is  due  to 
sign  this  week,  h»6  one  rub:  Before  the  Ped- 
erai  National  Mortgage  Asooclatlon  can  put 
that  money  to  w^k,  It  first  must  tiirn  to  pri- 
vate lenders  and  borrow  it.  Since  many  of 
the  likely  suppliers  of  the  money  regularly 
make  mortgage  loans,  housing  analysts  are 


acutely  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  the  pf. 
feet  would  be  to  divert  money  from  morx- 
gagea — at  least  at  first  and  maybe  later,  too 
It  Is  "almost  upelde  down"  to  think  that  the 
massive  new  borrowing  power  for  Pannie  Mae 
will  help  home-building,  contends  Robert  V 
Roosa,  the  farmer  Treasury  Under  SecreUiry 
who  now  Is  a  partner  In  the  priva;*  New  York 
banking  house  of  Brown  Brothers  Harrlmnn 
&  Co. 

In  the  process.  Mr.  Roosa  and  others  wcrrv 
the  FNMA's  more  ambitious  borrowing  uui 
surely  drive  mortgage  Interest  rates  i;p 
sharply.  The  agency's  last  f  und-ralsiiij 
about  a  month  ago,  required  a  yield  of  5  9i 
on  debentures  of  httle  more  than  two  years 
maturity.  At  such  yields,  critics  conttr.d 
the  short-term  Federal  Issues  make  mw^. 
better  buys  than  mortgages  themselve.s  (■<. 
peclally  since  inflation  and  the  danger  o: 
default  might  erode  the  investor's  return  on 
a  long-term  home  mortgage.  "No  prudent 
man  should  invest  in  6v>  mortgages  when  i,e 
can  get  about  6'r  on  a  shorter  Government 
security,"  a  private  housing  econoniiit 
reasons. 

Certainly,  full  use  of  its  new  $3.7  bil.icr. 
borrowing  power  (plus  ability  to  borrow  fi 
billion  directly  from  the  Trea«xiry)  woir.d 
sharply  expand  Fannie  Mae's  demands  on  \'r.<! 
money  market.  The  bill  would  allow  the 
FNMA  to  more  than  double  the  $3.3  bill. or. 
in  private  borrowings  It  had  ouutand.rig 
June  30,  which  consisted  of  $2.2  billion  in 
debentures  and  about  $1.1  billion  in  sin  r'- 
term  notes.  Potentially,  the  added  sun-.' 
would  allow  a  major  Increase  In  the  FNM.A  .■; 
purchases  of  existing  home  loans  Insurcc 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  or 
backed  by  the  Veterans  AdralniBtration;  in 
the  last  six  years  combined,  Fannie  M.iet, 
total  purchases  have  amounted  to  only  $33 
billion  worth. 

NET    ADDITION    IM    DOUBT 

If  the  new  FNMA  money  were  to  be  a  net 
addition  to  the  funds  going  into  homebu:;ti- 
ing,  it  would  loom  munificently.  All  priv.ite 
spending  on  new  houses  has  been  running  :.• 
around  a  $28  billion  annual  rate  lately,  anci 
so  far  this  year  only  about  16'^r  of  new  hi  us- 
ing starts  have  been  aided  by  the  Federai;-.- 
backed  mortgages  that  Fannie  Mae  can  bi:v 

But  such  a  net  addition  Is  in  doubt 
Haunting  some  key  insiders  is  the  fear  ihat 
private  lenders  relieved  of  old  mortgages  by 
fresli  Fannie  Mae  purchases  will  put  tr.p 
money  they  get  Into  more  lucrative  and  Ipjs 
risky  shorter-term  investments.  "'And  un- 
less builders  can  get  the  separate  loans  they 
need  to  finance  the  construction,"  one  offi- 
cial adds,  "it  won't  make  any  difference  how- 
much  money  Fannie  Mae  makes  avaihibe 
because  there  aren't  any  mortgages  on  houses 
that  were  never  started." 

Tlie  widespread  feeling  tliat  the  monumen- 
tal attempt  to  aid  housing  may  prove  to  be 
a  monumental  mistake  has  been  latent  for 
months  as  the  bill  moved  through  Congre:-? 
But  since  groups  such  as  the  National  A^- 
Bociation  of  Home  Builders  had  been  umnj 
more  funds  for  Fannie  Mae,  its  off.-la:? 
didn't  feel  they  could  afford  poiitlcaliy  t^ 
rebuff  the  one  move  Congress  appeared  eager 
to  make.  The  Administration's  Jitters 
mounted  as  the  bill  grew  Increasingly  more 
generous.  But  Administration  official? 
keenly  aware  of  the  deei>ening  distress  of  the 
building  Industry,  confide  that  any  open 
opposition  would  have  been  extremely  .T*k- 
ward. 

SOME    BENEFITS    SEEN 

While  conceding  that  the  new  borrov.inj; 
and  mortgage-buying  power  won't  be  the 
"final  answer"  to  the  housing  slump,  s.'ine 
Administration  strategists  assert  thiit  it  v.VA 
do  much  more  good  than  harm.  The  bor- 
rowing is  apt  to  come  In  rather  niodfs: 
blocks  of  a  few  htmdred  million  dollars  :U  ^ 
time,  one  says;  he  contends  many  reclpler.'? 
of   the   FNMA   money   will   want   to  put  it 


quickly  Into  new  mortgage  loans  to  assure 
tiiemselves  of  getting  the  present  high  rates 
.'or  many  years  to  come.  The  $1  billion  that 
F.mnie  Mae  will  get  from  the  Treasury,  an- 
other official  adds,  will  definitely  spur  hous- 
;::tr  starts  because  it  will  only  be  u.sed  to  buy 

-pecial  assistance."  below-m.tricet-rate  FHA 
lo.iiis  on  new  projects  for  low  and  mlddle- 
;:.c.>me  families. 

Embarrassingly,  the  new  FNMA  borrowing 
■>  .uer  comes  along  at  a  time  when  the  Ad- 
r.iinlstratlon  Isn't  even  sure  it  can  make  use 
soon  of  otlier  new  Fannie  Mae  burrowing 
p;.\ver  for  which  it  fought  very  hard.  This 
lb  the  agency's  authority  to  sell  to  the  public 
!ib')Ut  $3  2  billion  of  "certificates  of  partici- 
p.ition,"  or  part-interests  in  pools  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned loans,  in  the  fiscal  year  be- 
i,'un  July  1.  Through  thes-e  s.';Ies.  "budget- 
makers  were  banking  on  an  accounting 
■saving"  of  that  much  in  total  Federal 
spending,  allowing  them  to  repijrt  a  budget 
deficit  $3.2  billion  smaller  than  otherwise. 
But  offerings  of  these  securities  compete 
for  money  that  might  otherwise  go  into  home 
mortgages.  They  carry  Interest  rates  that 
could  easily  lure  investors  away  from  more 
troublesome  and  risky  mortg:iges;  the  last 
package  sold.  $530  million  worth  In  June, 
brought  yields  ranging  up  to  5.75  .  .  So,  on 
the  ground  that  further  s.ile.s  soon  would 
unnecessarily  soak  up  funds  that  might  be 
t.ipped  for  housing  and  local-government 
needs,  the  Home  Builders  Association  and 
money-market  men  such  as  Mr.  Roosa  have 
been  urging  that  they  at  least  be  held  off 
this  fall's  increasingly  frantic  capital  mar- 
kets. 

Noting  that  President  Johnson  has  Indi- 
cated he's  considering  a  postponement  of  the 
p.irticipation  sales.  Republican  Sen.  Robert 
GRifTiN  of  Michigan  said  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  In  effect  admitting  that  "con- 
tinued use  of  tills  budijetary  gimmick  of  his 
would  even  more  seriously  disrupt  an  econ- 
omy already  out  of  kilter" 

Yet  to  postpone  p.irticip.aion  s;iles  couid 
rua  the  Administration  up  against  another 
problem:  The  national  debt  ceiling.  Now  set 
at  $330  billion.  It  is  $2  billion  lower  than 
officials  told  Congre.'ss  they  needed,  and  any 
major  replacement  of  part.cipation  b.iles  with 
extra  Tre.isury  issues  later  tills  year  would 
bring  the  debt  uncomfortably  close  to  the 
legal  limit.  With  its  finaiicins  needs  sea- 
sonally large  before  the  spring' tlod  ot  in- 
come tax  collections,  the  Treasury  previously 
i-ilculatea  that  by  mid-December  its  debt 
would  be  within  a  narrjw  $2.2  bllUon  of  the 
celling  anyhow. 

In  a  rather  direct  way.  some  Government 
men  worry.  Fannie  Mae's  borrowing  opera- 
tions may  trip  up  other  efforts  to  channel 
f'jnds  into  housing.  The  12  region.il  Federal 
Home  Lo.in  Bank.-!,  for  instance,  frequentlv 
trek  to  the  money  markets  for  funds  they  in 
iurn  lend  directly  to  savings  and  lo.m  asso- 
ciations, the  chief  source  of  home  mortgage 
money.  With  savers  lured  away  by  higher 
r.ttes  offered  by  banks.  Fannie  M.ie  certificates  i 
and  other  short-term  securltle;:,  the  associa-  * 
tions  have  been  Ixvrrowing  lncre.\slngly  at  the 
Epecial  Government  banks;  at  the  end  of 
July,  such  borrowings  totaled  *7  3  billion,  up 
*558  million  from  a  month  before  and  up 
iilm.ist  $1.6  billion  from  a  yeir  before.  "I'm 
dfr.aid,"  a  Federal  econom.st  fret:=.  thu  Fan- 
nie Mae's  more  glamoro<is  offerings  will  make 
11  "a  lot  harder"  for  the  home  lo.ui  banks  to 
r.use  funds. 

How  tightly  Fannie  Mae's  financings  can 
be  limited  Isn't  yet  clear:  anyway,  the  Gov- 
ernment's debt  managei-s  seem  more  and  more 
dependent  on  them.  Without  this  out-slde 
source  of  money,  some  of  which  is  used  to 
repay  FNMA  borrowings  from  the  Treasury. 
the  Trei\sury  itself  would  h-ive  to  do  more 
borrowing  to  fln.ince  Federal  housing  or 
other  programs. 

Moreover,  the  FNMA  borrowing  offers  a 
much-appreciated    bypass   around    the   legal 


lid  on  Treasury  Interest  rates.  Fanme  Mae 
can  sell  securities  with  as  long  a  maturity  as 
the  market  will  bear,  while  the  Treasury  is 
currently  held  to  issuw  of  five  vears  or  less 
because  a  1917  law  which  keeps  it  from  offer- 
ing more  than  4'4'-„  interest  on  longer-term 
bonds  effectively  prices  it  out  of  the  miu-ket. 
Officials  are  well 'aware  they  can't  hope -to  sell 
any  long-term  issues  unless  the  celling  Is 
ea,sed:  but  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  hasn't 
risked  being  stuck  with  the  "tight  money" 
label  that  such  a  request  to  Congress  would 
probably  entail. 

The  Treasury's  tentative  plan  to  borro'«' 
some  $4  billion  in  new  lunds  through  addi- 
tional short-term  bills  in  late  October  could 
itself  put  some  extra  strains  on  the  money 
market.  With  interest  rates  on  the  .$2.3  bil- 
lion worth  of  the  bills  sold  each  week  to  re- 
place maturing  ones  setting  records  with  dis- 
maying regularity,  "selling  more  Treasury 
bills  would  hardly  have  a  calming  elTcct."  one 
private  Washington  seer  a.sserts.  Since  these 
bills  and  some  of  Fannie  Mae's  Issues  come 
in  denominations  as  low  as  $1,000,  they're  be- 
lieved to  be  increasingly  appealing  to  fam- 
ines who  might  otherwise  put  money  into 
savings  and  loan  associatious,  which  gener- 
ally pay  lower  Interest. 

To  a  large  extent,  it's  the  Administration's 
own  "fiscal  restraints"  on  the  economy  that 
have  fostered  the  monetary  binds,  many 
critics  say.  For  instance,  the  speed-up  in 
collecting  corporate  income  taxes  enacted  last 
spring  drained  c:ish  out  of  corporate  tills 
sooner  than  expected.  "That's  one  reason." 
a  Federal  bauking  analyst  says,  "why  bank 
loans  to  businesses  have  been  going  up  so 
fast."  As  the  demand  for  loans  mounted,  of 
course,  so  did  interest  rates  "Paradoxical  .as 
it  m.ay  seem,  its  the  Admini>;tration.  not  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  that's  been  causing 
tightness"  in  credit,  concurs  Mr    Roosa. 

This  extra  Impetus  lor  private  borrowing 
came  atop  the  Increasing  needs  of  a  variety 
of  Federal  agencies  lor  financing,  such  critics 
hold.  The  Treasury  borrowed  only  about  $2  6 
billion  of  new  money  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  but  i.ssues  offered  by  Fannie  Mae 
and  other  ageiicte.':  on  their  own  totaled  about 
$6  9  billion  The  Impact  on  interest  rates  is 
more  intense  when  separate  agencies  do  their 
own  borrowing,  Mr.  Roosa  contends,  partly 
because  their  "helter-skelter  peppering  of  the 
market"  leads  to  rumors  about  size  and  tim- 
ing that  give  securities  dealers  a  'sense  of 
foreboding" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
article  refers  to  a  recent  bill  which  was 
pas.sed  by  Congress,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  pump  about  S4.75  billion 
into  the  housing  indu.stry.  When  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  amendment.s  were 
incorporated  which  would  have  made 
certain  that  to  the  extent  the  money  was 
used,  the  benefits  would  have  gone  di- 
rectly to  finance  mortgages  for  the  home 
buyers. 

The  conferees  deleted  tlio.se  amend- 
ments, and  when  the  conference  report 
was  reported  back  to  the  Senate,  not 
only  with  the  Senate  amendments  de- 
leted but  also  with  approximately  $1.,5 
billion  addpd  to  the  bi!l  I  opposed  its 
adoption.  I  made  the  .statement,  then, 
that  $3';,;  billion  In  title  I  would  not 
help  the  hou.sing  industry  but  would  in 
effect  be  nothing  more  than  a  bailout 
for  the  lending  institutions. 

It  \\as  clear  to  anyone  who  studied 
this  bill  that  it  was  so  designed. 

The  article  appearing  in  today's  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  not  only  con- 
fii-ms  what  I  said:  but  it  goes  even  fur- 
ther and  states  that  the  implementation 
of  this  bill  will  actually  accelerate  the 
rise  in  interest  rates,  with  little  or  no 
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benefits  accruing  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that,  notwith- 
standing the  political  implications,  the 
President  should  use  his  veto  on  thJs  bill 
and  send  it  back  to  Congress  for  correc- 
tion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tli» 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.      I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  say- 
ing is  that  this  bill,  which  was  passed 
for  housing  benefits,  '«"ill  not  benefit 
housing,  but  will  benefit  the  banks;  and 
if  the  banks  have  more  money,  it  will 
mean  that  more  money  will  te  loaned 
out  at  higher  interest  rates,  and  the  ptn- 
po.se  for  which  the  legislation  was  in- 
tended would  not  be  cai-ried  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  coi'rect. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorized  around 
$3  5  billion  to  buy  the  existing  portfolios 
of  moi-tgages  now  held  by  the  landing 
Institutions.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
the  bill  in  its  final  form  which  provided 
that  the  proceeds  from  this  bailout  be 
reinvested  in  home  mortgages. 

I  repeat  there  is  nothing  In  that  bill 
which  provides  that  this  money  will  go 
to  the  housing  industry  once  they  bail 
out  these  lending  institutions.  I  pointed 
out  that  weakness  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

As  Mr.  Richard  F.  Janssen  points  out 
no  prudent  man  would  lend  money  at 
5^4  percent  on  home  mortgages  when 
he  could  get  6  percent  in  Government 
guaianteed  loans  or  triple  A  bonds. 
"Ihere  is  nothing  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  Congress  and  which  is  now  on  the 
desk  of  the  President  which  guarantees 
that  one  single  dime  of  the  approximate 
$3.5  billion  in  title  I  of  that  bill  would 
go  to  the  housing  industry. 

This  bill  is  nothing  more  than  a  wind- 
fall to  bail  out  the  lending  institutions. 
It  will  be  a  tremendous  windfall  and 
may  well  develop  into  another  scandal. 
The  Pie.sident  has  it  within  his  power 
to  stop  this  measure  now  if  he  vetoes 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  President 
decides,  in  his  wisdom  and  discretion,  to 
permit  the  bill  to  become  law,  this  sec- 
tion could  probably  be  amended  by  Con- 
gress with  additional  legislation;  is  tliat 
not  correct? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  coii'd 
be  amended  by  again  passing  similar  pro- 
posals that  were  included  in  the  bill  w  hen 
it  was  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate.  Howe^■er. 
the  danger  of  that  is  that  by  the  lime 
Congress  gets  such  a  bill  passed,  it  may 
be  too  late  and  this  bailout  will  have 
taken  effect.  The  President  should  veto 
the  bUl. 

The  Senate  is  now  confronted  with  an 
indefinite    delay    on    the    pending    civil 
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rights  bill.  Considering  the  difficulty 
that  we  have  had  getting  quorums,  I 
doubt  that  Congress  will  adjoxim  before 
the  snow  flies.  In  connection  with  the 
difficulty  In  getting  a  Quorum,  perhaps 
the  leadership  should  call  on  those  who 
claim  to  be  such  strong  advocates  of 
this  civil  rights  bill  to  stop  their  demon- 
stration marches  and  speeches  back 
home  and  come  back  to  attend  to  duties 
in  Congress.  Then  we  could  get  a 
quorum  and  proceed  to  discharge  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  vield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
saying  in  substance  that  where  we  tried 
to  assist  housing  development  and  stimu- 
late the  housing  industry,  we  have  failed 
in  our  purpose  by  this  conference  report, 
and  that  something  has  to  be  done  if  we 
are  going  to  help  housing;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  otherwise  this  $3^2 
to  $4  billion  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
bailout  for  the  lending  institutions. 
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OEN.  BERNARD  A.  SCHRIEVER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
everybody  who  knew  him  personally  and 
who  also  knew  of  his  superb  accomplish- 
ments, deeply  regrets  the  retirement  of 
Gen.  Bernard  Schriever.  outstanding 
American  of  high  character  and  extraor- 
dinary ability. 

It  was  a  sorry  day  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  when  General 
Schriever  retired  from  the  Air  Force. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial,  "Salute  to  a 
General,"  by  William  J.  Coughlln,  in 
Technology  Week  of  September  5,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Salttte  to  a  Genexal 
(By  WUUam  J.  Coughlln) 

The  professional  mUltary  mind  Is  by 
necessity  an  Inferior  and  unimaginative 
mind;  no  man  of  high  Intellectual  quality 
would  willingly  Imprison  his  gifts  in  guch 
a  calling." 

Thus  wrote  H.  G.  Wells  in  1920  In  his 
Outline  of  History.  The  allegation  of  a 
"military  mind"  even  today  haunts  the  men 
who  have  devoted  their  Uvea  to  a  Bervice 
career. 

If  there  was  ever  a  man  who  has  given 
the  lie  to  the  cliche,  it  is  one  who  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  last  week  after  34  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  his  country — Gen. 
Bernard  A.  Schriever. 

In  fact,  he  h&s  gained  such  a  reputation  as 
a  brilliant  organizer  and  haxd-driving.  intel- 
lectual manager  that  it  is  frequently  for- 
gotten that  he  flew  63  combat  missions  In 
the  Southwest  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

The  nation  owes  an  Immense  debt  to  Gen. 
Schriever.  for  he  and  a  handful  of  other  far- 
sighted  men  almost  literally  dragged  this 
country  into  the  missile  era  at  a  time  when 
there  were  few  who  believed  that  the  Inter- 
continental mlssUe  was  a  feasible  weapon. 

Moreover,  once  the  decision  bad  been  made 
It  was  to  Gen.  Schriever  that  the  task  fell 
of  putting  together  the  organization  to 
tackle  such  a  formidable  assignment. 

The  success  story  that  followed  is  weU- 
known  in  the  ^adustry  and  the  nation  but 


It  Is  nevertheless  worth  looking  back  at  that 
period  because  success  was  not  achieved 
easily.  It  Is  well  to  remember  the  falltu-es. 
false  starts  and  blind  alleys  because  there 
Is  a  philosophy  ptiedomlnant  In  military  plan- 
ning today  which  holds  that  cautious  pre- 
planning can  av«rt  such  costly  setbacks.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  the  U.S.  could  have  attained 
an  operational  ICBM  when  it  did  if  such  a 
philosophy  had  been  followed  In  the  Atlas 
project. 

The  breakthrotigh  in  the  size  of  thermo- 
nuclear warheaclB  which  gave  life  and  Im- 
petus to  the  Atlts  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  program  Came  In  1953,  although  the 
missile  Itself  hafl  been  under  low-key  de- 
velopment since  1951  The  following  year, 
the  Western  Development  Division,  which 
has  since  becomp  the  Ballistic  Mls-sHe  Di- 
vision of  the  Air  Force,  was  activated  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Schriever.  In  1955.  re- 
sponsibility for  tfte  development  of  the  Titan 
ICBM  and  the  THor  Intermediate-range  mis- 
sile was  handed  to  the  Division. 

It  is  of  Interest  that  the  T^ior  flight-test 
program  started  enly  13  months  after  award 
of  the  contract,  titlas  made  Its  first  flight  in 
June.  1957.  Tliese  are  remarkably  short 
leadtimes  consldarlng  the  complexity  of  the 
weapons  and  ths  advances  required  In  the 
state  of  the  art. 

The  Atomic  Etergy  Commission  advance 
in  technology  wUlch  led  to  small  high-yield 
warheads  was  achieved  In  1952  53  and 
brought  abcut  a  XJept.  of  Defense  review  of 
its  guided  mlssllt  programs. 

The  late  Trevor  Gardner,  then  Air  Force 
Special  Assistant  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, set  up  a  cummUtee  to  evaluate  stra- 
tegic missiles  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Professor  John  von  Neumann.  It  was 
this  group,  undei  the  fighting  leadership  of 
Mr.  Gardner,  whith  brought  about  the  re-dl- 
rectlon  and  increased  priority  lur  the  Atlas 
program. 

When  Gen.  Scbriever  was  given  command 
of  the  program  la  1954,  he  realized  that  the 
immense  Job  to  tie  done  required  an  entirely 
new  management  approach. 

"It  was  apparent  from  the  ouuet."  Gen. 
Schriever  recalls,  "that  our  program  would 
have  to  be — as  it  has  in  fact  become— the 
single  greatest  venture  ever  attempted  in 
building  a  weapon  system.  In  view  of  the 
scope,  complexity!,  and  unknown  character 
of  the  problems  confronting  us  we  had  to 
achieve  a  new  degree  of  management  coordi- 
nation in  regard  to  money,  manpower,  and 
other    resources." 

The  government-industry  team  which 
since  then  has  worked  on  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile program-s  perfbrmed  together  with  amaz- 
ing efficiency.  As  Gen.  Schriever  has 
pointed  out.  it  sdompUshed  in  three  and  a 
half  years  what  Jt  took  the  Soviets  seven 
years  to  do  in  mistile  development. 

It  was  the  break  with  tradition  in  plan- 
ning that  made  this  possible.  Until  then 
weapon  development  had  been  carried  out 
in  a  series  of  con»ecutive  steps,  from  proto- 
type through  production  to  operational  sys- 
tems. 

The  short-cuts  necessary  to  give  the  U.S. 
an  operational  ICBM  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  induced  Uen.  Schriever  to  initiate 
what  is  now  kno»n  as  the  concept  of  con- 
currency. 

"We  took  the  c«lculated  risk  of  planning, 
programming,  and  spending  our  funds  con- 
currently on  research,  development,  testing. 
production,  manpower  training,  base  con- 
struction, and  otl^r  phases  of  our  program," 
he  says. 

This  approach  Ixsught  time  but  it  also 
bought  a  spate  off  problems.  No  one  who 
lived  through  it  Will  forget  the  base  con- 
struction difficulty.  But  outstanding  man- 
agement brought  outstanding  rewards  for 
the  nation. 

If  there  is  perhaps  a  tinge  of  regret  in  Gen. 
Schriever  that  he  haa  retired  without  reach- 


ing the  top  of  the  Air  Force  ladder— sonir- 
thlug  not  too  surprising  In  view  of  his  wi::- 
Ingness  to  be  outspoken  on  what  he  rf. 
garded  as  important  issues — he  should  kno.r 
that  the  frankness  he  combined  with  his  v.:.- 
\jsual  ability  has  earned  him  a  Tar  more  In.. 
portant  place  in  the  history  of  his  nation 
than  he  could  hare  won  as  a  more  poUtlcallv 
sensitive  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Schriever  has  made  the  phrase  ■  t.c 
militarj-   mind"  a   proud  one. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  Barron's  magazine  for  Augu.';; 
15  relating  to  the  F-111-TFX  program 
has  resulted  in  considerable  correspond- 
ence from  my  State.  Accordingly,  I  n- 
quested  the  Defense  Department  to  sup- 
ply their  position  with  respect  to  tlii.^ 
article.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
now  done  so  and  has  supplied  me  with 
a  point-by-point  analysis. 

In  answer  to  the  article  in  questio:; 
from  their  standjxilnt,  they  state: 

It  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  ami 
the  Department's  Directorate  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering.  The  article  c^;.- 
tains  numerous  factual  errors,  unsuppor-'i 
statements  and  misleading  conclusions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  rc])!v 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  \wth 
respect  to  the  Barron  article  of  Aw^u^: 
15,  1966.  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

F-lll  Progham  Inforihation 
(Reference:    Barron's  article.  Aug.   15.   I3C6| 

The  article  "Point  of  No  Return"  in  the 
August  15  issue  of  Barron's  is  appare:;'-. 
meant  to  be  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
Defense  Department's  F-lll  program  r 
ha.s  been  carefully  reviewed  by  respon.h;.- 
offlcials  of  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  •:-. 
Dep.artmenfs  Directorate  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering.  The  article  con- 
tains numerous  factual  errors,  unsuppnr-e.j 
statements  and  misleading  conclusions. 

These  points  should  be  made : 

1.  Production  of  the  F-UIA  is  on  sched- 
ule. The  first  deliveries  to  combnt  forces 
will  be  made  next  year,  thereby  assuring  '.he 
continued  njodernlzatlon  of  the  Air  F. ne 
operational   inventory. 

2.  In  essential  respects,  the  perform.-infe 
of  the  F-IIIA  will  be  close  to  the  evalua- 
tions made  during  the  1962  competitio:; 
The  more  than  1200  hours  of  actual  flight 
test  experience  to  date  confirm  that  in  some 
cises  theci  perlormance  forecasts  of  Ii.ur 
years   ago   will   be   exceeded. 

3.  In  the  crit.cal  factors  of  range,  payload. 
speed  and  versatility,  the  F-lilA  will  b? 
superior  in  its  cla^s  to  any  other  taclir.-.I 
weapon  system   in   llie  .world. 

4  The  »>al  of  one  basic  plane  for  iwo 
services  is  being  met.  In  1962.  it  was  esti- 
mated that  airframe  "commonality"  would 
be  83.8  percent.    At  present,  it  is  83  4  percent 

^.  The  first  F-lll  flight  was  made  ou 
schedule  only  25  months  after  the  Ci  ::- 
tract  was  awarded.  On  the  second  fl.gi.". 
the  P'-lll',=  revolutionary  new  variable  sw  ej 
wing  was  demonstrated  successfully — a  e:^'- 
nificant  technical  advance  that  has  become 
a  routine  feature  of  subsequent  flights. 

6  The  cost  experience  during  the  RD7.\E 
phase  has  compared  favorably  with  thai  ( : 
other  Iarg.!-.sca]e  development  programs.  It 
is  trite  that  the  present  estimate  exceeds  t.he 
estimate  made  in  1962  by  the  Air  Force,  but. 


as  the  1963  Congressional  testimony  bears 
out.  Secretary  McNamara  never  accepted  that 
e.stlmate. 

The  Air  Force  RDT&E  figure  today  reflects 
little  change  In  airframe  costs,  some  In- 
cf.ise  In  requirements  for  support  items  and 
substantial  Increases  In  engines  and  avi- 
onics. The  Navy  Increase  Is  principally  ac- 
counted lor  by  inclusion  of  the  development 
costs  of  the  Phoenix  missile  and  Airborne 
Missile  Control  System  which  were  not  in 
the  original  esiunate.  a  cliange  in  the  Air 
FtTce-Navy  funding  agreement,  the  Inclu- 
Eion  of  one  additional  test  alrcr.ift.  airframe 
modifications  and  more  clearly  defined  re- 
qtarements  for  support  Items  such  as  the 
operational  flight  trainer. 

WEIGHT 

There  is  essentially  no  weight  problem 
with  the  Air  Force  F-lllA.  Statements  to 
t!ie  contrary  are  without  foundation  in  fact. 
I*,  has  often  been  stated  that  there  is  a 
weight  problem  with  the  Navy  F-IUB.  The 
Navy  has  clearly  acknowledged  undesirable 
weight  growth  In  the  early  Research  and  De- 
velopment aircraft.  Flight  tests  of  tliese 
e.riy  aircraft  had  indicated  that  improve- 
ments beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  early 
test  aircraft  axe  desired  in  a  numlser  of 
perlormance  characteristics.  It  Is  usuiil  to 
make  necessary  Improvements  during  the 
course  of  the  development  programs  for  ad- 
vanced aircraft.  These  deficiencies  are  rec- 
ognized and  an  active  design,  development 
and  test  (wind  tunnel  and  flight  i  program 
h.'S  been  prosecuted  to  Isolate,  identify  and 
rectify  the  problems  as  ihey  are  discovered. 

Tests  will  begin  on  the  "fourth  F-lllB  in 
September  and  on  the  fifth  in  October. 
Ti.ese  will  be  the  first  aircr.Tft  to  incorporate 
sltrnificant  benefits  of  the  Super  Weight  Im- 
provement Program  (SWIPi.  as  well  as  a 
number  of  important  aerodynamic  improve- 
ments to  reduce  drag,  increase  lift  and  gen- 
e]-:>ny  improve  performance.  These  two 
SWIP  aircraft  will  be  more  representative 
of  the  production  aircraft. 

The  F-llIB  is  a  weapons  system  com- 
posed of  three  elements;  the  Phoenix  mis- 
s.Ie,  the  AMCS  and  the  airplane  itself.  This 
combination  will  provide  a  capability  of  pro- 
tecting the  fleet  against  high-performance, 
long-range  offensive  systems  of  the  enemy. 
The  missile  control  system  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced In  the  world.  The  F-lll  airplane  in 
wiiich  It  is  being  Installed  has.  even  right 
now.  before  development  Improvements,  a 
better  performance  capability  in  the  air  with 
reg.^rd  to  range  and  payload  and  longer  time 
on  station  than  any  other  carrier  fighter  air- 
craft the  Navy  has.  The  probability  for  suc- 
cess of  the  total  weapon  system  concept  is 
excellent.  While  the  Navy  may  not  get  all 
the  performance  parameters  it  aimed  at,  its 
basic  requirements  should  be  met. 

It  was  apparent  at  the  end  of  1963  that 
t.ie  F-lllB  would  exceed  specification  weight. 
After  extensive  review  by  Air  Force.  Navy  and 
DoD.  a  weight  was  estimated  in  the  spring 
of  1964  for  the  P-lUB  scheduled  for  deUvery 
m  May  1966.  This  revised  estimate  estab- 
lished the  new  weight  baseline  for  perform- 
ance determination  for  the  F-in.  Compen- 
sating improvements  in  high  lift  devices  were 
ordered  to  provide  acceptable  carrier  land- 
ings. The  actual  plane  weighed  four  pounds 
above  that  estimate  when  it  was  delivered 
last  spring.  It  was  3000  pounds  lighter  than 
Its  predecessors.  Although  the  contractor  is 
approximately  eight  percent  high  In  aircraft 
height  at  this  point,  the  high  lift  flight  tests 
are  demonstrating  a  better  capability  than 
was  predicted  in  1964. 

In  summary,  there  is  an  admitted  weight 
problem  on  the  Navy  version.  The  present 
weight  is  not  necessarily  restricting  the  air- 
plane for  carrier  use.  High  lift  devices  and 
engine  improvements  can  compensate  for  the 
Increased  weight.  There  can  be  no  accurate 
assessment  of  tho  degree  of  compensation 
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until  the  fourth  and  fifth  aircraft,  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  production  aircralt,  are 
tested. 

COST 

In  the  original  Air  Force  evaluation  stand- 
ards prepared  at  the  time  of  the  contract 
competition  in  1962,  the  "fly  away"  unit  cost 
of  the  F-Ul  was  estimated  at  $2.8  million. 
Secretary  McNamara  did  not  accept  these  cost 
e.'stimates  and  termed  them  "unrealistic." 
The  contractor  estimated  a  total  program 
cost  of  $5  8  billion.  Secret arv  McNamara 
challenged  these  figures.  In  April  190.3,  he 
said:  "The  fact  is,  however,  that  at  the 
SecreUrlal  level  the  cost  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Air  Force  were  considered  so  unre- 
liable as  an  indication  of  the  ultimate  differ- 
ential in  research,  development  and  produc- 
tion costs  between  the  programs  of  the  two 
contractors  that  they  could  not  be  used  as  a 
loundation  for  the  source  selection."  That 
same  April  he  told  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  belli  the  contractors'  estimates 
and  the  Air  Force  cost  standards  and  result- 
ing cost  estimates  were  Inadequate. 

Contractor  estimates  at  the  time  of  tlie 
competition  could  not  be  relied  upon,  because 
both  contractors  had  a  built-in  motivation 
to  maice  their  estimates  on  the  low  side. 

The  contractors'  own  estimates  at  the 
time  of  the  competition  were  not  bids,  could 
not  be  taken  at  face  value  and  were  not 
talien  at  face  value.  More  recent  production 
cost  estimates  are  conslderablv  higher  than 
those  unrealistic  1962  figures,  "just  as  Secre- 
tary McNamara  predicted.  The  testimony  is 
clear  that  the  experience  of  the  RDT&E  p"ro- 
gram  was  necessary  before  anyone  could  have 
a  firm  fix  on  per  plane  costs."  With  this  ex- 
perience the  costs  for  the  basic  :i;rplane  are 
now  at  the  point  that  permits  i!ie  produc- 
tion contract  to  be  in  the  late  stages  of  ne- 
gotiation. We  expect  that  when  a  definitized 
production  contract  is  signed  the  ^rlce  of  the 
aircraft  will  be  close  to  these  more  realistic 
estimates. 

Variations  of  cost  estimates  from  year  to 
year  are  typical  of  large-scale  development 
programs.  At  one  point,  the  Navy  planned  to 
buy  a  great  many  more  planes  that  it  had 
considered  originally.  At  another  point,  it 
planned  to  buy  fewer  planes.  Secretarv  Mc- 
Nam.ara  told  Congress  in  1965  that  it  was  too 
early  to  settle  on  the  size  of  the  ultimate 
force.  Without  a  decision  on  how  many  air- 
craft were  to  be  purchased,  it  was  Inipos- 
sible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  cost-per-air- 
craft  figtire.  No  final  figure  Is  available 
today. 

The  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1967,  for  ex- 
ample, takes  into  account  a  force  of  210 
dual-purpose  FB-Ul's  now  planned  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  It  takes  Into  ac- 
count other  changes  in  the  force  structure. 
These  changes  altered  ultimate  procurement 
plans  for  the  F-lllA  and  F-lllB. 

The  F-lll  cost  estimates  reflect  a  re- 
duction in  the  niunber  of  aircraft,  increased 
engineering  costs,  technical  difficulties  of  the 
Phoenix  missile  and  the  AMCS  and  the  de- 
liberate addition  of  items  which  have  In- 
creased the  capability  of  the  entire  weapons 
system.  The  specific  capability  changes  in 
the  Air  Force  version  include  the  computing 
gun  Eight,  multiple  ejection  bomb  racks  and 
terrain-following  radar. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Phoenix  weap- 
ons system  Is  the  most  complex,  advanced 
and  sophisticated  airborne  weapons  con- 
trol system  that  has  ever  been  conceived 
and  or  desigited.  The  earlier  technical  dif- 
ficulties with  the  motor,  the  computer  and 
the  controls  are,  on  the  basis  of  the  limited 
tests  to  date,  being  overccime  and  the  sys- 
tem today  is  meeting  aU  of  its  weight  and 
performance  milestones. 

OTHER     ALLEGATIONS 

The  allegations  that  the  F-lll  will  require 
na.ore  maintenance  than  comparable  aircraft 


Is  a  prime  example  of  a  misleading  conclusion 
based  on  false  premises.  Comparing  the  sub- 
sonic, single-engine  A-7  and  C-SA  subsonic 
transport  to  the  supersonic,  twin-engine  F- 
111  Is  like  comparing  a  truclc  to  a  racing  car. 
A  fair  comparison  would  be  with  similar  types 
of  aircr.ift  such  as  the  F-105  and  the  F-4C. 
This  shows  that  the  F-lll  should  be  far 
superior  in  maintainability.  After  many 
years  of  operational  service  which  have  re- 
sulted in  reduced  maintenance  times,  these 
aircraft  still  require  more  maintenance  time 
per  flight  ho^ir — 40  hours  for  the  P-105  and 
38  hours  for  the  F-4C — than  the  P-111  which, 
at  the  very  outset,  must  demonstrate  only  35 
hours  ol  maintenance  per  flight  hour. 

Tlie  author's  assertion  that  the  TFX  wis 
"commissioned  primarily  as  an  Air  Force  sys- 
tem and  designed  bv  Air  Force  aerodvnariii- 
cist.s,-  with  "little  regard  for  the  niceties  of 
having  to  land  at  sea"  Is  not  true.  The  fact 
is  that  the  specifications  for  the  aircraft 
were  establl.shed  Jontly  with  the  Navy.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  significant  to  point  out  that 
the  short  takeo.T  and  landing  capablUties  de- 
sired by  the  Air  Force  required  essentially 
the  same  type  of  aerodynamic  features  re- 
quired for  landing  on  aircraft  carriers.  The 
variable  sweep  wmg  and  the  high  lift  de- 
vices permitted  the  design  of  a  high  per- 
lormance aircraft  with  extremely  good  low 
speed  approach  and  landing  capabilities 
characteristics  desired  by  both  services. 

Tiie  statement  that  •■most  of  the  carrier"! 
now  commissioned  and  under  contructlon 
will  not  be  able  to  take  the  plane  from  the 
hangar  deck  up  to  the  flight  deck  at  anv- 
thing  over  70,000  pounds"  is  not  true.  The 
fact  is  that  the  elevators  of  the  Midway 
Forrestal  and  later  classes  of  attack  carriers 
which  will  be  in  the  fleet  at  the  time  the 
F-lllB  becomes  operational  have  a  capacity 
to  lift  loads  greater  than  that  of  a  fullv- 
loaded  F-lllB.  These  Include  todav  the 
USS  Midway.  FDR  Coral  Sea.  Forrestal.' Sara- 
toga. Ranger,  Independence.  Kitty  Hauk 
Constellation.  Enterprise,  America,  a"nd  Ken- 
nedy. 

It  was  as.serted  that  the  F-lllB  win  need 
a  •wmd-over-the-deck"  speed  of  at  least  35 
miles  per  hour  and  concludes  that  this  8eem= 
"beyond  tolerable  limits."  This  figure  Is 
wrong.  The  current  Navv  estimate  Is  that 
the  F-niB  would  require  less  than  half  that 
amount  of  wind  over  the  deck.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  under  comparable  con- 
ditions, the  Navy's  P-4  requires  25  4  miles 
per  hour  and  the  RA-5C  requires  32  miles 
per  hour. 

The  article  says  "tests  have  shown"  the  F- 
:ilB  cannot  maintain  Its  maximum  time  on 
station— loiter  time — "because  Its  weight  pre- 
vents it  from  carrying  the  necessary  fuel  " 
This  is  incorrect.  The  fact  is  no  loiter  tests 
have  been  flown  as  they  are  not  Included  In 
the  early  flight  test  program.  However,  based 
on  flight  test  data  now  in  hand  and  the  ex- 
pected subsonic  drag  reduction,  the  Navv 
believes  that  its  loiter  time  requirements 
should  be  met. 

The  statement  that  the  third  model  of  the 
F~111B  has  "failed  by  12.000  feet  to  reach 
tlie  minimum  specified  height  of  60,000  feet ' 
Is  misleading  as  well  as  Incorrect.  In  the 
first  place,  no  such  flight  has  even  been 
scheduled  or  attempted  with  any  F-niB  at 
this  stage  of  the  program.  Secondly  th« 
specified  combit  ceiling  for  the  F-liiB  Is 
not  60,000  feet. 

The  article  asserts  that  the  F-IllA  can- 
not yet  fly  supersonlcally  "on  the  deck."  that 
it  has  been  unable  to  reach  Mach  2.5,  and 
that  the  highest  it  has  been  able  to  go  is 
some  25  to  50  percent  short  of  requirements. 
The  F-lll  A  has  flown  supersonlcally  at  low 
level — 1,000  feet — during  structural  testing 
of  the  aircraft.  The  altitude  restriction  was 
set  solely  for  safety  purposes.  F-lllA  air- 
craft have  made-77  flights  at  speeds  of  Mach 
a  or  above,  including  one  at  Mach  2.5  on 
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July  9.  as  announced  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. While  It  Is  true  that  the  F-1 1 1 A  at 
this  stage  of  the  test  program  has  not  reached 
Its  specification  altitude.  It  has  flown  within 
3,000  feet  of  the  celling  specified  In  the  con- 
tract. 

The  author's  conclusion  that  the  P-HIA 
and  P-lllB  should  be  in  combat  by  now 
but  instead  "remain  years  away  from  opera- 
tional use"  Is  his  own  private  assessment. 
These  aircraft  were  never  scheduled  to  be  in 
service  j>ow.  The  P-lllA  was  to  become 
operational  in  mld-1967  and  is  on  schedule. 
Largely  because  of  prior  difficulties  with  the 
Phoenix  missile  system,  the  F-lUB  will  be- 
come operational  in  early  1970  rather  than 
1968  as  originally  planned. 

The  article  attempts  to  relate  miscontep- 
tisns  about  "zero  drag,"  "forward"  air  flow, 
and  the  use  of  "splitter  plates"  to  the  range 
deficiency  of  the  early  flight  test  aircraft, 
which  was  partially  caused  by  a  greater 
amount  of  drag  than  had  been  estimated 
earlier  by  the  contractor.  To  say  the  least, 
tbis  exniblts  a  fundamental  laclc  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  physi- 
cal laws  and  aerodynamic  principles  involved. 
"Weight,"  the  author  states,  "maKes  drag 
harder  to  overcome,  but  a  plane  at  any 
weight  is  supp>osed  to  be  designed  to  travel 
at  zero  drag."  The  facts  are  that  drag,  in 
Itself.  IB  Independent  of  weight,  and,  further- 
more, since  drag  Is  defined  as  the  resistance 
of  a  body  to  movement  In  a  fluid  medium 
(air),  a  zero  drag  condition  can  exist  only 
vben  the  body  la  at  rest  or  when  It  moves 
within  a  vacuum.  Ck>nsequently,  It  Is  im- 
poeslble  for  an  aircraft  to  travel  through  the 
atnKwphere  at  "zero  drag."  The  author  also 
talks  about  air  flowing  forward  acting  as  a 
brake.  There  Is  no  such  reverse  air  flow  In 
flight  In  tbia  engine. 

The  author'also  does  not  understand  the 
UM  of  "splitter  plates,"  which  he  infers  had 
to  be  Installed  as  an  emergency  measure  be- 
cause of  design  errors.  The  facta  are  that 
dlverter  or  "splitter  plates"  are  used  on  all 
Mgli  performance  aircraft  whose  inlets  are 
•djaoent  to  the  fuselage  to  remove  boundary 
layer  air  from  the  Inlet  flow  (P-4C,  P-105, 
F-IO*.  for  example),  and  have  been  part  of 
tJie  F-111  design  from  the  start. 

The  difficulty  to  which  the.  author  ap- 
parently Is  referring  resulted  to  a  conslder- 
•ible  extent  from  certain  design  differences 
1t>etween  the  early  aircraft  and  the  SWIP  air- 
craft (No.  13  and  beyond).  The  SWIPs  have 
Juat  begun  flight  test  so  we  do  not  at  this 
time  know  the  full  extent  of  the  problem 
that  still  exists.  It  Is  estimated  that  approx- 
imately 40%  of  the  early  deficiency  reeulted 
fnxn  the  performance  of  the  Gtovernment 
furnished  engine  as  Installed  in  the  aircraft 
and  is  not  accurately  chargeable  to  the  air- 
frame design.  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
subsequent  development  effort  has  overcome 
a  significant  portion  of  the  drag  problem  and 
additional  testing  Is  underway  to  verify  the 
improvements  resulting  from  SWIP  aircraft 
and  design  changes  in  the  engine. 

The  statement  that  drag  may  be  caused 
by  air  entering  the  cavity  where  the  wings 
sweep  In  and  out  of  the  fuselage  and  that 
"there  Is  no  way  to  plug  the  gaps  without  up- 
setting the  delicate  functioning  of  the  wing 
pivots,"  Is  but  another  Illustration  of  the 
author's  unfamlllarity  with  the  current  pro- 
gram. The  facts  are  there  Is  a  way  to  seal 
the  wing  cavity  and  It  has  already  been  done. 
It  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
pressure  boot,  much  like  an  automobile  tire 
Inner  tube,  and  it  has  reduced  drag.  This 
seal  has  no  relation  to  the  wing  pivot. 

The  reference  in  the  article  to  exhaustive 
tests  with  the  eighth  P-lllA  test  aircraft 
and  the  related  conclusion  that  the  aircraft 
Is  no  match  for  the  Soviet  lCIO-21  are  with- 
out foundation.  There  have  been  no  such 
tests  conducted  with  any  F-lllA  aircraft  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base  or  any  other  place  for 


this  purpose.  It  Is  also  significant  that  any 
aircraft  performance  data  used  in  such  a 
comparison  based  on  Air  Force  P-lllA  #8 
would  not  be  representative  of  an  opera- 
tional configuration,  since  «8  is  of  the 
heavier  pre-SWIP  weight  and  had  a  lower- 
rated  prototype  YTF-30-P-1  engine  Installed. 
Further,  since  the  F-.U1A  Is  designed  as  a 
ground  attaak  allcraft  for  deep  penetration 
into  a  hos^e  enttronment,  any  comparison 
with  a  MIG-21  la  an  air-to-air  "dog  fight" 
engagement  obviously  Is  out  of  the  context 
of  its  basic  mission.  Nevertheless,  lor  any 
air-to-air  missile  engagements  the  F-lllA 
is  programmed  to  include  the  Sparrow,  Fal- 
con and  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  compares  the  MIG-21 
with  the  F-lllA  in  the  ground  attack  role 
(a  role  for  which  the  MIG-21  is  not  primarily 
designed),  the  F-lllA  has  40  times  the  pay- 
load  capability  at  twice  the  range,  in  addi- 
tion to  greater  sjKeds  at  both  low  and  high 
altitudes. 

The  only  so  called  'tests"  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  were  theoretical  computer  studies 
made  with  early  program  data  In  an  entirely 
different  context  and,  as  such,  are  of  little 
value  In  asseesing  the  operational  capabili- 
ties of  the  production  airplane. 

The  Barron's  article  similarly  misrepresents 
the  situation  with  regard  to  ttie  FB~111,  the 
strategic   bomber  version  of   tiie  P-ill. 

It  contends  that  the  FB-111  will  be  so 
range  limited  th»t  the  number  of  tankers 
required  would  'bII  but  nullify  SAC  as  a 
means  of  piloted  surprise  non-nuclear  de- 
terrence." The  fact  is  that  on  a  typical 
non-nuclear  misalon  botli  the  B-52-D  and 
the  PB-111   require  a  single  tanker. 


ANNOUNCEMEKT  OF  POSITION  ON 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  September  7,  1966,  as  shown 
by  the  Congressional  Record,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  appiove  the  conference  re- 
poi-t  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1966.  I  was  not  In  the  Senate,  having 
received  informtition,  which  I  thought 
was  authoritative,  that  there  would  be 
no  votes  on  yesterday.  I  was  contacted 
by  telephone,  since  I  was  in  the  city  at- 
tending to  important  business.  I  asked 
that  I  be  showa  on  the  Record  as  sup- 
porting the  conference  report. 

On  examining  the  conference  report 
today  I  have  gi-eve  misgivings  about  it, 
particularly  about  the  fact  that  it  adds 
$648  million  to  the  Senate  figure  as  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

I  shall  not  ask  for  a  correction  of  the 
Record  because  I  did  give  authority  to 
have  my  vote  ahown  as  approving  the 
conference  report,  but  1  wish  to  give  no- 
tice here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
I  shall,  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, do  all  that  is  within  my  power  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  t©  an  amount  comparable 
to  the  amount  stated  in  the  Senate  bill. 


THE  HOUSING  DEMONSTRATIONS- 
STATEMENT  BY  DR.  J.  H.  JACK- 
SON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  published  yesterday  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  Is  an 
Associated  Press  tfispatch  with  a  Dallas, 
Tex.,  dateline.     The  article  concerns  a 


speech  made  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  the 
head  of  the  Nation's  largest  Negi;o  orga- 
nization. 

Dr.  Jackson  blasted  open-housing  dem- 
onstrations in  Chicago  as  a  part  of  a 
"conspiracy  aimed  at  the  destruction  oi 
the  American  way  of  life." 

Dr.  Jackson  is  the  president  of  the 
5'2-million-member  National  Bapti>t 
Convention.    I  quote  him  further: 

It  will  be  50  years  before  Chlcao 
overcomes  the  setback  she  has  suffered. 

Continuing  to  quote.  Dr.  Jackson  said 

We  have  the  proof  that  direct  demonstr,  - 
tions  aimed  at  intimidation  .  .  .  will  m  ■_ 
work. 

Dr.  Jackson  spoke  at  a  press  confer- 
ence preceding  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention's national  meeting  In  Dalla.v 
Dr.  Jackson  continued  by  saying: 

Any  group  of  people  who  turn  their  backs 
on  law  and  order  are  not  working  in  Vi.<_- 
interest  of  freedom. 

Then,  Dr.  Jackson  was  asked  about  t!.e 
Communist  influence  in  the  conspiracy 
Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  reply,  stated  that 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbacli 
has  said  there  was  little  Communist  in- 
fluence in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

I  return  to  quoting  Dr.  Jackson  agai;^.. 
Dr.  Jack-son  added  these  words: 

I'm  sure  he — 

The  Attorney  Genertil — 

didn't  mean  that. 

I  continue  to  quote  Dr.  Jackson: 

There  are  too  many  obvious  facts  that  lc]l 
us  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  break  the  will  of 
those  who  put  the  American  way  of  life  llr.'-i 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very  signifi- 
cant words  from  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican citizen,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  Negro  organization.  I  feel 
it  appropriate  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  these  words  of  this  leader  of  a 
large  group  of  citizens  within  the  United 
States.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
his  words  because  of  what  he  says  about 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach.     He  said: 

I'm  sure  he  didn't  mean  that. 

Speaking  of  little  Commimist  influence 
in  the  civil  rights  movement.  Dr.  Jack 
Jackson  said: 

There  are  too  many  obvious  facts  that  tell 
us  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  break  the  will  of 
those  who  put  the  American  way  of  life  fi.'.s; 

In  that  comiection,  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Monday  I  spoke  at  a  Labor  Day 
meeting  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
Hopewell,  Va. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pi'O- 
ceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President , 
in  my  speech  at  Hopewell,  Va.,  I  asserted. 
and  I  sissert  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Katzenbach,  has  in 
effect  sought  to  condone  and  excuse  some 
of  the  riotlngs  that  have  taken  place  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
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Yet.  he  had  in  his  possession  a  report 
from  a  special  grand  jury,  made  up  of 
15  Cleveland  residents,  who  said  flatly 
that,  and  I  am  quoting  from  the  report: 

The  outbreak  of  lawlessness  and  disorder 
•.v:\s  both  organized,  precipitated  and  ex- 
ploited by  a  relatively  small  group  of  trained 
and  disciplined  professionals  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

The  grand  jury  report  went  on  to  say; 

I'he  professionals  were  aided  and  abetted 
wittingly  or  otherwise,  by  misguided  people 
1  all  ages  and  colors,  many  of  whom  are 
r.iwed  believers  In  violence  and  extremism. 
ar.d  .some  who  are  either  members  of,  or 
oilicers  in,  the  Communist  Party. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
siand  jur>',  acting  under  Ohio  jurispru- 
dence poing  back  100  years  ago.  was 
drawn  by  lot,  14  out  of  15,  and  that  2  of 
[he  14  were  Negroes.  The  foseman  of 
the  grand  jury,  under  Ohio  law,  is 
named  by  the  judge  and  in  this  case  was 
the  retired  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Louis  Seltzer. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  grand 
jury — composed  of  individual  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland— made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  riots,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral gave  the  study  little  credence,  if  any, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  is  tiptoeing  around 
this  whole  very  important  issue  of  vio- 
lence which  is  taking  place  in  many  of 
the  cities  of  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,    Mr.  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Attorney  General,  contrary  to  the 
study  of  the  Cleveland  grand  jury,  and 
contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
the  head  of  the  largest  Negro  organiza- 
tion In  the  Nation,  seeks  to  justify  the 
riots  on  the  basis  of  undesirable  social 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Senator,  and 
every  decent,  thinking  American  citizen 
would  like  to  see  these  conditions  al- 
leviated, but  the  fact  that  these  condi- 
tions now  exist  does  not  justify  the  at- 
tempt being  made  by  high  officials  to  ex- 
cuse or  condone  the  riots  now  taking 
place. 

Let  me  conclude  by  commending  Dr. 
Jackson  for  his  forthright  assertion 
that: 

There  are  too  m.iny  obvious  facts  that  tell 
us  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  break  the  will 
of  those  who  put  the  American  way  of  life 
first. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  JUDGE  WADE  H. 
McCREE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day, the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Wade  H.  Mc- 
Cree  to  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  on 
tills  subject,  one  of  which  was  published 


1966,  and  the  other  in  the  Detroit  News 
on  August  16,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  .Aug.  17,  1966] 
Good   Judicial   Appointment 

Witde  H.  McCree  has  the  rare  interweaving 
of  intellectual  strengths  and  human  compas- 
sion that  should  adorn  the  title.  Judge. 

While  walking  to  work  from  Lafayette  Park, 
a  conversation  with  him  may  glide  easily  to  a 
tine  point  in  a  habeas  corpus  application,  the 
previous  night's  band  concert  or  James 
Micliener's  latest  l>ook. 

Those  along  his  route  know  the  Judge. 
Merchants  wave.  Drivers  o.Ter  rides  which 
he  inv.-irlably  turns  down.  There's  a  brief, 
friendly  chat  as  he  picks  up  his  New  York 
Times    at   the    Gratiot   newsstand. 

The  time  the  walk  is  made  to  and  from 
the  Federal  Building  hasn't  changed  during 
the  summer.  The  Federal^oiirt  continues 
to  work  a  full  day,  unlike  the  many  stat« 
courts  which  adopt  shortened  "summer 
hours." 

When  .Tudge  McCree  voices  regret  in  leav- 
ing the  US.  District  Court,  its  more  than  a 
courteous  nod  to  his  colleagues.  Under 
Chief  Judge  Theodore  Levin,  the  court  has 
become  a  model  of  enlightened  jurispru- 
dence. It  has  pioneered  the  broad  use  of 
appearance  bonds,  pre-sentence  conferences 
among  Judges,  the  blind  draw  in  a.ssigning 
caises,  the  elimination  of  the  need  for  court 
commissioners  and  the  wide  use  of  indeter- 
minate sentences.  The  small  backlog  of 
cases  on  the  federal  docket  also  should  serve 
as  a  model. 

Judge  McCree  has  been  a  natural  choice  for 
a  wide  range  of  voluntary  legal,  educational, 
civil  rights  and  citizen  activities.  But  he 
perhaps  takes  greatest  satisfaction  from  a 
program,  started  himself,  which  provides 
scholarships  for  inner  city  high  school 
graduates  otherwise  unable  to  aSord  college. 

In  naming  Judge  McCree  to  tlie  Sixth  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals.  President  Johnson 
hiis  chosen  a  man  who,  through  his  knowl- 
edge and  service  to  the  law  and  to  people, 
is  richly  qualified. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Aug.  16,  19661 
McCree    Movts    Up 

"Nice  giivs  finish  last."  a  baseball  chap 
once  said,  and  there  are  numerous  other  bits 
of  folk-wisdom  to  support  the  notion  that 
diligence,  character,  cour.age  and  other  like 
virtues  count  for  little  in  this  harsh  world. 

Elevation  of  Federal  Judge  Wade  H.  Mc- 
Cree to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  refutes 
such  dismissal  counsel.  McCree  is  a  walking 
demonstration  of  all  the  things  a  gentle- 
man and  a  good  Judge  should  be,  including, 
on  rare  and  nonjudicial  occasions,  the  capac- 
ity of  making  small,  human  mistakes. 

He  is  living  proof,  too,  that  the  appolntne 
method  can  produce  a  good  Judiciary.  He 
got  his  ttart  in  quasi-Judicial  work  with  an 
appointment  by  then  Gov.  Williams  to  the 
W'orkmcn's  Compensation  Commission:  he 
first  became  a  Wayne  County  circviit  Judge, 
too.  by  appointment  from  Williams. 

President  Kennedy  named  McCree  a  Fed- 
eral district  Judge  here  in  1961.  after  seven 
years  on  the  county  bench,  and  in  the  five 
years  since,  as  before,  he  has  justified  the 
confidence  placed  in  him. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  per- 
form fully  as  well  In  this  new  assignment,  a 
court  second  only  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  Jurisdiction.  The  U.S.  Senate,  which 
must  pass  on  the  appointment,  will  find 
no  dearth  of  testimony  to  that  effect  from 
his  fellow -Detrolters. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  these  edi- 
torials speak  eloquently  of  the  admlra- 


Michigan  hold  for  Judge  McCree.  and 
make  clear  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
which  the  Senate  took  on  yesterday. 


OPEN  HOUSING  PRO\TSION  OF 
CWIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  as!: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  article  wliich  was  published 
in  tlie  Washington  Post  today,  written 
by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
entitled  "Anatomy  of  a  Lie." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.') 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  this  arti- 
cle speaks  X-o  the  point  most  eloquently 
and  is  all  that  needs  to  t>e  said. 
Exhibit  1 

.Anatomy  of  a  Lie 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  1 

As  part  of  the  fear  campaign  against  the 
open  liousing  provision  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  the  radical  rlglit  has  put  an  ovitruge- 
ous— and  totally  fictitious — statement  in  the 
mouth  of  Attorney  Gencr.Tl  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach. 

For  a  full  month  now,  members  of  Con- 
gress, newspaper  editors  and  Katzenbach 
himself  have  been  receiving  indignant  let- 
ters about  tile  Attorney  General.  The  source 
of  the  Indignation  is  the  following  state- 
ment, alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Katzen- 
bach to  a  congressional  committee  but  sup- 
pressed by  the  liberal  press: 

■  The  p>oUcy  of  this  Administration  is  to 
favor  a  compelled  amalgamation  of  all  race.'^. 
colors  and  creeds  in  reilUentlal  areas:  in- 
dividual preferences,  the  right  of  private 
property  and  personal  freedom  must  be  sac- 
rificed to  this  overriding  policy." 

Any  statement  like  that  by  the  Attorney 
General  would  indeed  be  reason  enough  for 
opposing  President  Johnson's  open  housing 
provision  (passed  by  the  House  and  now 
confronting  a  Senate  filibuster).  In  fact. 
,  however,  it  is  a  fabrication  that  provides  a 
case  study  not  only  of  how  extremists  on 
both  sides  can  distort  debate  on  an  impor- 
tant issue,  but  also  in  the  technique  ol  tlie 
big  lie. 

The  story  ."rtarts  on  June  6  when  Katzen- 
bach, testifying  before  a  Senate  Judiciary 
subcommittee,  asserted  that  the  open  hous- 
ing provision  w.'j;  unjustly  labeled  a  "forc<U 
housing"  proposal  when  it  really  was  directed 
against  "forced  housing"  reqiiirlng  Negroes 
to  stay  in  ghettos. 

Sylvester  Petro.  a  New  York  University  law 
professor  and  theoretician  of  the  respecU)ble 
right,  challenged  Katzenbach 's  theory  before 
the  s.'une  subcommittee  three  days  later. 

"When  one  removes  the  tortured  indirect- 
ness from  the  Attorney  General's  language." 
s.aid  Petro.  "what  remains  is  this  assertion; 
The  policy  of  this  Administration  is  to 
favor  a  compelled  amalgamation,  etc.,  etc." 

Word  for  word,  this  is  the  statement  now 
attributed  directly  to  Katzenbach.  What 
Petro  claimed  to  see  in  the  mind  of  the 
Attorney  General  now  has  been  put  In  his 
■rr,ou1h  by  direct   quotation. 

Actually,  Petro's  testimony  probably  would 
have  gone  unnoticed  had  not  it  been  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  21  by 
Sen.  S.AM  J.  Ervin.  Jr.  (D-N.C),  a  foe  of  the 
open  housing  provision.  It  was  noticed  there 
by  Phoebe  Courtney,  who,  with  her  husband 
Kent  Courtney,  publishes  the  far-right  In- 
dependent American  of  New  Orleans. 

In  an  undated  pamphlet  apparently  mailed 
by  the  Courtneys  early  In  July,  the  quotation 
pops  up  Correctly,  It  Is  preceded  by  this 
clause:    ".  .  .  Professor  Petro   said   that,   iu 
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essence,  what  the  Attcwney  General  meant 
waa  .  .  ." 

But  within  a  few  days,  Phoebe  Courtney 
seemed  to  forget  the  soiirse  of  the  quotation. 
In  a  July  21  letter  appealing  for  funds  to 
save  the  debt-ridden  Independent  American, 
she  asked: 

"How  many  Americans  know  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  of 
America  made  the  following  statement  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  in  urging 
passage  of  the  'forced  housing'  section  of 
L.B.J.'8  civil  rights  bill?'  There  followed 
the  Petro  statement — this  time  not  attrib- 
uted to  Petro. 

"Does  that  shock  you?"  she  continued. 
"It  does  me.  This  is  the  kind  of  news  that 
the  left-wing-controlled  press  carefully  hides 
from  the  American  people.  I  found  it  only 
after  laboriously  researching  the  Congres- 
sional Record." 

WUIis  E.  Stone,  national  chairman  of  the 
Liberty  Amendment  Committee  (whic^h  ad- 
vocates abolishing  the  Federal  income  tax), 
qulcldy  picked  up  Mrs.  Courtney's  lead.  In 
a  fundraislng  letter  of  Aug.  2.  Stone  seized 
part  of  the  Petro  quote  and  put  it  in  Katzen- 
bach's  mouth.    The  letter  began: 

"Attorney  General  Katzenbacb.  In  plead- 
ing for  the  'civil  rights'  bill,  said:  '.  .  .  in- 
dividual preference,  the  right  of  private  pro- 
perty and  personal  freedom  must  sU  be 
sacrificed  .  .  .'  " 

Readers  of  the  Courtney  and  Stone  letters 
wrote  protesting  letters  to  newspapers  across 
the  country,  some  of  which  were  printed  in 
letters-to-editors  columns,  thereby  inad- 
vertently spreading  the  lie.  As  a  result, 
even  friends  of  civil  t;lghts  expressed  their 
alarm  over  the  scare  words  in  letters  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

In  its  present  form,  the  open  housing  pro- 
vision does  not  even  apply  to  Individual 
home  owners.  But  by  now  it  is  probably  im- 
possible to  convince  many  of  them  that 
Katzenbacb  did  not  tell  Congress  that  "per- 
sonal freedom"  must  be  sacrificed.  Through 
the  technique  of  the  big  lie,  the  spurious 
Katzenbacb  quote  has  become  Inseparably 
entwined  with  hysterical  opposition  to  open 
housing. 


ADDRESS  BY  NORMAN  CLAPP.  AD- 
MINISTRATOR, RURAL  ELECTRI- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague,  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Lke  Mxtcalf],  has  been  a  strong 
champion  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram for  many  years.  Senator  Metcalf 
Is  now  In  Montana.  Before  he  left  the 
city,  he  asked  that  I  place  in  the  body  of 
the  Congressional  Record  remarks  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  Norman  M. 
Clapp,  before  the  Western  Conference  of 
Public  Service  Commissions,  which  was 
held  in  Glacier  National  Park.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PtrmRE  Needs  ro«  REA  Financing 
(Remarks  of  Norman  M.  Clapp.  Administra- 
tor, Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
before  Western  Conference  of  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions,  August  29,  1966,  Glacier 
National  Park,  Mont.) 

It  U  an  auspicious  occasion  when  your 
Judgment  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity prompts  our  Joint  consideration  of  the 
future  financing  requirements  of  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  systems.     Perhaps  it  U 


long  overdue.  Although  there  are  differences 
in  our  respective  public  functions  we  do 
share  a  responsllJlllty  In  the  public  Interest 
that  these  vital  utility  services  be  made  as 
widely  available  &s  possible  on  as  efficient  a 
basis  as  possible. 

And  this  Is  no  small  responsibility  to  share. 
In  the  11  states  lepresented  In  your  associa- 
tion, from  WashUigton  and  Oregon  to  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mtxico,  It  currently  involves 
almost  300  electtlc  and  telephone  systems 
presently  financed  by  REA  serving  approxi- 
mately 2  million  |>eople. 

In  the  REA  eloctric  program,  171  system.s 
in  this  U-state  afca  will  be  providing  service 
to  501.000  meters  when  the  construction  for 
which  REA  flnancHig  has  already  been  ap- 
proved is  completed.  Demonstrating  the 
practical  handicaps  of  rural  electrification  is 
the  fact  that  thfc  requires  174,000  miles  of 
line. 

In  the  newer  telephone  program.  110  REA 
borrowers  have  obtained  financing  to  im- 
prove or  extend  .service  to  175.000  suijscribers 
over  55.000  route  Biiles  of  line. 

Nationwide  between  20  and  25  million  peo- 
ple are  dependent  for  service  Tipon  electric 
and  telephone  ftcUities  provided  through 
REA  financing  of  approximately  1,900  sys- 
tems. Loans  toteling  $6  billion  have  been 
made  to  the  ruttil  electric  systems  of  the 
Nation.  Over  $1  billion  in  REA  loans  have 
given  new  life  to  the  Independent  rural  tele- 
phone industry  atid  completely  transformed 
their  service  capabilities. 

In  this  ll-stat9  area  alone  the  total  loans 
made  for  both  electric  and  telephone  facil- 
ities have  reached  almost  8900  million. 

The  stalemate  »hlch  30  years  ago  plagued 
the  efforts  of  rumi  America  to  get  electric 
service  and  the  deadly  deterioration  of  ex- 
isting rural  telaphone  facilitle.s  through 
many  years  of  cepital  attrition  have  been 
dramatically  overcome  with  the  aid  of  two 
essential  equalizers  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  REA  programs — 
technical  ass!st;ince  and  favorable,  low  cost 
financing. 

There  can  be  eo  real  question  of  their 
success  in  the  pait  nor  their  Importance  in 
the  present.  WltJi  the  application  of  area 
feasibility  conceptp,  with  heavy  reliance  upon 
nonprofit  consumer  self-service  through  co- 
operatively owne<t  and  operated  systems  the 
combination  of  RgA  technical  assistance  and 
favorable  flnancliig  has  made  a  spectacular 
record. 

It  brought  service  to  millions  of  people  In 
the  more  sparsely  settled  rural  areas  where 
the  conventional  utilities  felt  they  could 
not  afford  to  serve  with  their  more  conven- 
tional patterns  of  responsibility,  operation 
and  financing.  AUd  it  has  been  done  with 
a  repaj-ment  record  without  parallel. 

Out  of  over  $6  billion  advanced  In  both 
the  electric  and  telephone  programs,  our 
total  loss  on  note  repayments  has  been  only 
$44,000  over  the  past  31  years.  Of  slightly 
more  than  1,800  borrowers  today  only  5  are 
in  a  position  of  wUat  might  be  called  chronic 
delinquency,  that  is,  delinquency  in  pay- 
ments continuing  for  more  than  one  year. 
And  we  fully  expeet  them  to  become  current 
as  they  have  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  special  problems. 

But  the  probleois  of  the  future  are  In  a 
sense  an  outgrowth  of  the  success  of  the 
past.  The  Interadtlon  of  utility  service  on 
people's  needs  is  b  dynamic  process  which 
goes  on  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to 
year.  As  rural  afeas  have  been  opened  to 
greater  economic  Bctivity  and  development 
through  the  extension  of  reliable  electric 
and  communication  services,  as  the  standard 
of  living  in  rural  areas  has  been  improved  by 
these  vital  utility  services,  the  needs  for 
these  services  have  grown  too.  This  In  turn 
Inevitably  requirae  greater  capital  Invest- 
ment and  confronts  us  with  steadily  rising 
requirements  for  new  financing. 


In  deference  to  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion participating  in  our  discussion  here  to- 
day let  me  speak  particularly  of  the  situation 
facing  us  in  rural  electrification. 

The  rural  systems  presently  financed  bv 
REA  are  connecting  new  consumers  at  thf 
rate  of  150.000  a  year.  The  average  residen- 
tial consumption  of  electricity  has  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years  and  Is  rising  at 
the  rate  of  7  1  percent  per  year. 

In  the  piiit  31  years,  as  I  have  said,  we 
have  provided  $6  billion  of  loan  capital  t  . 
the  rural  electric  systems.  To  meet  tlie 
needs  of  growth  we  estimate  they  will  need 
$8  billion  in  new  capital  in  the  next  14 
years.  Some  of  this  they  will  supply  from 
their  own  margins  and  reserve  funds,  but 
over  $7  billion  will  be  needed  from  some 
lending  source. 

This  is  an  impressive  sum,  to  say  the  lea.'T 
Yet  these  projections  of  capital  needs  fer 
the  rural  systems  are  not  out  of  line  wa:; 
those  of  the  electric  industry  as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  Federal  Power  Commi- 
sion.  investment  In  electric  utility  plant  by 
all  segments  of  the  electric  Industry  now 
totals  $70  billion  and  is  expected  to  reach 
$173  billion  by  1980.  Rural  electric  systems 
now  have  about  7  percent  of  the  total  in- 
vesunent  in  electric  utility  plant.  The  ad- 
dition of  $8  billion  to  the  plant  investmei.- 
of  REA-flnanced  rural  systems  by  1980.  ..:, 
estimated,  will  still  leave  their  share  of  the 
total  investment  In  electric  utility  plant  at 
the  present  7  percent  level. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  flnanciiii: 
needs  of  these  rural  systems  which  must  be 
considered.  Not  only  must  we  face  t:;e 
problem  of  amount  of  financing  needed;  we 
must  face  the  problem  of  kind  of  financing 
needed. 

Successful  financing  must  be  tailored  tj 
fit  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  sought.  In 
the  rural  electrification  program  our  bro  ci 
purpose  has  throughout  the  years  been  to 
make  it  possible  to  bring  the  blessings  or 
electricity  to  rural  people  and  rural  are,„<; 
so  that  they  could  enjoy  and  profit  from 
them  Just  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  more 
easily  served  urban  areas. 

To  be  more  specific  this  means  the  service 
must  be  available  on  an  area  coverage  b.isi? 
It  means  the  service  should  and  must  be  '>: 
a  qtiality  and  cost  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  urban  areas.  And  It  means  too 
that  the  service  should  and  must  be  avail- 
able from  sound,  stable  systems  that  ofTer 
every  reasonable  assurance  of  continued  fi- 
ttire.  as  well  as  present,  service. 

We  seek  no  special  advantage  for  rural  con- 
sumers from  fhe  advantages  of  REA  financing 
We  seek  only  comparable  service  and  costs 
for  rural  people  and  rural  areas  on  a  par  vii'h 
what  their  city  neighbors  enjoy.  We  seek 
only  an  even  break  for  country  people,  btii 
in  the  face  of  the  other  economic  handic.Tps 
imposed  on  rural  service,  this  requires  some 
equalizing  advantages  wherever  available 
The  terms  of  the  financing  available  to  rur.i! 
systems  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  for  most  systems  a  necessary  equalizer  a 
these  objectives  are  to  be  achieved. 

The  central  problem,  the  basic  handicap  r..' 
rural  electric  service  has  been,  and  still  re- 
mains, the  greater  distances  which  expensive 
capital  facilities  must  span  to  reach  the 
people  to  be  served. 

The  REA-financed  electric  systems  iii  your 
area,  for  example,  have  only  25  consum-^rs 
per  mile  of  line  while  the  Class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial power  companies  in  the  same  11 
states  average  34.4  consumers  per  mile.  Be- 
cause there  are  fewer  people  to  use  and  p.iv 
for  each  mile  of  line  constructed,  averace 
annual  revenues  for  the  rural  electric  system-s 
are  only  $568  per  mile,  compared  with  $7,726 
per  mile  for  the  urban-based  power  com- 
ptanies. 

Even  on  a  national  basis  the  consumer 
density  of  RELA-flnanced  systems  is  only  0  5 


per  mile  of  line.  Their  average  annual 
revenue  per  mile  of  line  Is  only  $516  com- 
pared With  $7820  per  mile  for  the  urban- 
based  companies. 

Financing  to  overcome  this  handicap  and 
the  associated  handicaps  In  the  lack  of  sales 
volume  and  lack  of  load  diversity  has  neces- 
siirlly  required  some  different  standards  con- 
;:  sidered.  I  know,  by  many  as  a  departure  from 
the  conventional  stand.irds  of  the  Industry 
These  special  features  have  included  loans 
without  iron-clad  equity  requirements  in- 
terest rates  below  the  Industry's  prevailing 
costs  of  borrowed  money,  and  nonprofit  serv- 
ice through  consumer-owned  cooperatives 
To  us  in  REA  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  that  the  greatly  -ic- 
celerating  needs  of  rural  electric  systems  for 
new  capital  can  be  met  fully  through  the 
present  direct  loan  program  of  REA.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  channel  private  In- 
\estment  into  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram in  a  way  that  will  be  consistent  with 
the  program's  objectives. 

It  Is  equally  clear  from  a  standpoint  of 
sound  public  economy  that  rural  svstems 
which  can  use  supplemental  financing  in- 
volving less  pubUc  assistance  should  be  en- 
abled to  do  so.  We  look  forward  hopeful'v 
to  the  opportunities  of  developing  the  basic 
.strength  of  the  rural  svstems  so  that  the 
public  assistance  required  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  rural  electrification  can  be 
reduced  and  the  rural  systems  can  move 
forward  to  more  conventional  financinc 
standards  of  the  private  monev  market 

But  a£  we  survey  the  present  situation  of 
he  rural  systems  and  attempt  to  forecast 
their  financing  needs  for  the  future  It  is 
clearly  apparent  that  there  still  remains  the 
need  for  some  unconventional  features  In 
heir  future  financing  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  rural  service  objectives  to  which  we  are 
committed.  <:  iuc 

nf'^Rpi"""!!]*  ^  percent  direct  loan  program 
of  REA  needs  to  be  continued  to  serve  the 
systerns  still  requiring  this  low  interest  rate 
in  order  to  achieve  our  rural  service  ob- 
jectives. 

An  intermediate  rate  credit,  higher  than 
2  percent,  but  lower  than  market  rate  flnanc- 
mg  is  desirable  for  tho.^e  systems  which  can 
aSord  to  pay  more  than  the  REA  rate  but 
are  still  not  able  to  go  to  the  full  market 
rate  for  money  without  Jeopa.-dizing  the  pur- 
poses which  they  are  expected  to  serve 

h  Jf  ^^  ^'t^^'"'''  Go^"nment  needs  to  stand 
behind  the  riu-al  systems  in  the  money  mar- 
ket at  least  for  a  transitional  period  If  thev 
are  to  be  successful  in  raising  capital  from 
t.ie  market  In  sufficient  quantities  and  at 
useable  rates  of  Interest. 

Whatever  supplemental  financing  of  this 
)^^}^  provided  needs  to  be  tied  cloeely  to 
r^^s  ""^ii"'^*'  assistance  of  REA  and  co- 
ordinated v^lth  the  administration  of  its  di- 
rect loan  program. 

eieTrn'ff  ^l?  '''o  schools  of  thought  on  rural 
electrification.  One  looks  upon  the  rural 
systems  merely  as  devices  to  provide  stoo- 
gap  service  for  areas  the  commercial  indus- 
try does  not  find  sufficiently  profitable  to 
.erye.  According  to  this  thinking,  the  rural 
systems  serve  only  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
cominercial  companies,  and  whenever  a  com- 
mercial company  is  willing  to  serve  any  con- 

?^V  °\  ^"5'  }^"^^'y-  the  REA-financed 
raral  system  should  retire  and  leave  that 
consumer  or  that  territory  to  the  commercial 
company. 

t^L''1„^°V°^  *''**  approach  the  rural  sys- 
tems Will  a  ways  be  left  with  the  leftovers  of 
^hat  was  left-over  loads  and  territories  to 

isfh'l.Tf  •  "^.^f  '^"*"^  capabilities  as  well 
as  their  financial  capablUtles  will  perpetually 
be  margnal  or  submarglnal.  They  will  be 
perpetually  dependent  upon  special  public 
assistance. 

s^rli^LS'^'f  '^^°°^  °'  thought  looks  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  rural  systems  u  pec- 
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manent  segments  of  a  great  and  growing  in- 
dustry and  as  continuing  providers  of  better 
living  and  greater  opportunity  for  rural  peo- 
ple. It  believes  that  the  building  oi  stronger 
systems  will  diminish  the  need  lor  Govern- 
ment assistance,  thus  providing  the  true  road 
to  sound  Government  economv  in  the  REA 
program.  It  looks  to  the  strengthening  of 
these  systems  through  the  basic  equalizers  of 
rural  area  development,  territorial  protec- 
t.on.  cheaper  and  better  wholesale  power 
supply,  constantly  improving  management 
n.nd  greater  flexibility  of  operational  develon- 
meiit,  ^ 

To  this  end  we  need  to  develop  a  supple- 
mental financing  program  for  rural  svstems 
which  will  not  only  meet  their  needs  as  they 
prow  but  help  them  grow  and  develop  into 
lully  self-sustaining  utility  svstems 
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maintained  by  principal  foreign  suppliers 
through  duties  and  frontier  taxes,  and  I 
hope  our  representatives  in  trade  nego- 
tiations will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  effect  of  the  tariffs  on  this  important 
industi-y.  which  means  emplo\-ment  to 
many  Massachusetts  citizens. 


TARIFFS  ON  PAPERMAKING 
MACHINERY 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Kennedy]  yesterday  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion at  the  request  of  thr  domestic  man- 
ufacturers of  papermaking  maLhinerv  to 
urge  the  President  to  increase  tariffs"  on 
these  products  coming  inio  the  United 
States  from  other  countries.  I  \vi.sh  to 
join  him  in  expressin.g  my  own  concern 
for  the  economic  welfare  of  these  com- 
panies and  their  employees. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  years,  the  paper- 
making  machinery  industry  has  been 
suffering  mcieasmgly  as  a  result  of  low- 
cost  foreign  competition.  U.S.  imix>rts 
of  machinery  for  the  paper  man- 
ufacturing industi-y  have  increased  211 
peicent  fi-om  1962  to  196;".  wlnle  US 
exports  declined  by  20  percent  and  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  such  machinery 
declined  by  42  percent  during  the  same 
period.  Also,  the  U.S.  .shaie  of  the  world 
export  ti-ade  in  such  machinery  declined 
fiom  24  percent  in  1962  to  17  percent  in 
1964. 

Under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade— GATT-tariff  conres- 
sions  are  made  for  3-year  periods  and  are 
automatically  renewable  except  wher« 
proper  advance  notice  of  modification  or 
withdi-awal  is  given.  Under  article  28 
a  country  can  modify  or  withdraw  a  con- 
cession provided  it  has,  within  the  6 
months  prior  to  the  revie^-ing  date  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  other  contracting 
parties  in  an  efifort  to  get  them  to  aeiee 
perhaps  making  compensatory  adju<;t- 
ments  in  other  items  so  the  overall  sit- 
uation will  remain  in  balance.  The 
GATT  tariff  concessions  extend  to  De- 
cember 31.  1966.  so  January  1.  1967.  is  the 
first  day  of  the  new  3-year  period,  and 
the  6  months  "open  season  "  for  giving 
notice  of  intention  to  modify  or  withdraw 
concessions  began  July  1. 

U.S.  Import  duties  are  the  lowest  of 
any  supplier  of  papermaking  machin- 
ery—the principal  foreign  supplying 
nations  are  two  times  or  more  our 
level  and  not  less  than  20  percent  more 
I  understand  that  the  foreisn  competi- 
t.on  in  this  market  is  similar  to  that 
faced  by  the  cotton  textile  industry  at 
the  time  the  United  States  negotiated  an 
international  agreement  to  aid  the  tex- 
tile Industry.  I  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  restore  existing  tariff  con- 
cessions to  a  level  comparable  with  that 


EXPANSION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
is  talking  about  our  water  crisis  '  but 
seldom  do  we  hear  any  leally  new  ideas 
on  what  we  can  do  to  get  more  water 
However,  the  Mining  and  Natural  He- 
sources  Record,  published  in  Denver 
Colo.,  has  now  come  up  with  a  fresh  sue- 
gestion  in  its  issue  of  August  25. 

The  idea  is  that  the  States  of  the 
United  States  which  touch  the  Canadian 
border,  and  which  are  short  of  water 
begin  negotiating  with  the  governments 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces  to  the  north 
of  their,  to  rent  or  lease  some  of  the 
water  these  Pi-ovinces  have  in  abundance 
and  which  is  going  to  waste. 

As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  so- 
called  NAWAPA  project,  which  would 
provide  for  the  importa«fcn  of  surplus 
Canadian  and  Alaskan  waf^r  on  a  conti- 
nent-wide basis.  I  am  naturally  inter- 
cstc-d  in  this  suggestion  of  individual 
Statc-io-Province  importation. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Mininir  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Record  be  panted  in  the  Record- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oideied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Let  s  Start  Something 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  if  the 
governors  and  legislators  of  Washington 
Idaho.  Montana.  North  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota, or  even  New  York  or  New  Hampsh.re 
were  to  start  dickering  with  the  Canadian 
Provinces  to  the  north  of  them,  to  lease  o' 
rent  water,  now  going  to  waste  In  Canada 

Water  resources  are  a  problem  in  thi.s  coun- 
try. Congre.ss  and  the  national  Adminis- 
tration seem  more  Interested  in  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  far  off  countries  than  in  their 
homeland.  So  if  Congress  will  not  act  we 
see  nothing  to  prevent  the  states  of  Mon- 
tana or  North  D.ikota.  for  example,  from 
dickering  with  Canadian  Provinces  to  see 
what  might  be  done. 

Water  is  becoming  so  .short  in  this  countrv 
that  we  must  find  additional  supplies  and 
Canada  is  the  best  source  of  that  wate-- 
Canadian  Provinces  are  more  independent  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  than  our  States 
are  Independent  of  Congress.  So.  these  Prov- 
inces could  well  negotiate  with  our  Stale<= 

True,  our  States  could  not  make  treaties 
or  contracts  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, but  no  law  prevents  prellminarv  ne- 
gotiations, and  Congress  might  approve  At 
least  why  not  try  it.  Canada  would  like  to 
have  additional  Income  with  which  to  buy 
products  from  this  and  other  countries' 
Our  States  could  rent  or  lease  Canadian 
water  for  a  consideration,  and  that  consider- 
ation could  give  Canada  a  good  part  of  the 
money  it  needs  for  its  own  development 

It  takes  years  to  build  the  waterworks  to 
dig  the  ditches,  and  to  lay  the  pipes  and 'in- 
stall the  pumps  required  to  bring  additional 
supplies  of  water  to  needv  areas  of  the  Un'ted 
States.    The  time  is  now 

We  must  look  ahead,  not  to  the  next  year 
or  five  years  from  now.  but  15  and  20  years 
from  now,  because  it  will  require  that  long 
in  some  cases  to  obtain  and  utilize  needed 
supplies  of  water  for  this  coimtry. 
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Incidentally,  private  corporations  are  now. 
and  have  for  some  time,  been  piping;  petro- 
leum products  Into  the  United  States  from 
Canada.     Why  not  water? 


September  8,  1966 


ELECTIONS     IN     SOUTH     VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  elections  of  any  sort 
being  carried  out  in  circumstances  more 
difficult  than  the  present  situation  in 
South  Vietnam. 

When  South  Vietnamese  citizens  go  to 
the  polls  on  Sunday  to  choose  a  Consti- 
tutional Assembly,  they  will  do  so  with 
the  luiowledge  that  the  Vietcong  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  discourage  the  elec- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  this  election  is  a  good 
and  necessary  development  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Because  of  the  succession  of  South 
Vietnainese  governments  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  degree  of  support  which  the 
central  government  enjoyed,  I  called  for 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  In  January 
of  last  year.  Admittedly  they  would 
have  been  difficult  to  hold  them,  Just  as 
they  are  difUcult  to  hold  now.  But  the 
benefits  of  this  exercise  of  the  elective 
process  far  outweigh  the  problems  In- 
volved. 

At  this  point  we  cannot  be  sure  how 
effective  the  Sunday  elections  will  he. 
We  recognize,  as  I  have  said,  that  they 
are  being  held  under  extreme  conditions 
with  great  personal  danger  involved  for 
both  candidates  and  voters. 

The  elections  do  demonstrate  to  the 
world  our  basic  principle  for  being  In 
Vietnam;  namely,  to  create  a  stable  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  can  choose  their  own  destiny. 

We  all  hope  that  Sunday's  elections 
will  constitute  a  firm  step  forward  in 
the  realization  of  this  goal. 


IN  PRAISE  OP  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PO.UCY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  In  to- 
day's New  York  Times.  Arthur  Krock  en- 
dorses the  action  of  Senator  Mansfield 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  In  sponsoring  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  reduction  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Europe.  It  also  fol- 
lows the  excellent  statement  on  this  same 
subject  by  Senator  Symincton  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Krock  points 
out  that  the  President's  charge  that  the 
resolution  is  111  timed  follows  the  stand- 
ard administration  excuse  for  Inaction  c;i 
other  critical  matters  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  same  prerogative  under  the 
Constitution  to  determine  the  timing  of 
its  advice  to  the  President  as  it  has  to 
offer  its  advice. 

''^r.  Krock  also  makes  the  point  that 
I  have  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  recent  days  that  the  unconcern  of  our 
European  allies  with  filling  their  allotted 
military  quotas  creates  the  paradoxical 
situation  where  the  United  States  is  more 
so'lcltous  about  their  security  than  they 
are.    Mr.  Krock  states: 


Tet  ns  the  do'sfriwarCJ  revisions  of  NATO 
have  demonstrate*,  Its  factor  as  a  deterrent 
to  Communist  a|gTe8slon  does  not  derive 
from  a  certain  celling  or  a  floor  In  the  num- 
ber of  ita  armed  torces.  The  original  goal 
was  76  dh-lsions;  fhls  was  lowered  to  thirty. 
and  an  Informed  ettlmate  of  the  current  hard 
product  In  Europe  Is  about  25  .  .  . 

Tliese  statistics  alone  make  a  strong  case 
for  reduction  of  tfce  United  States  contribu- 
tion. Tlie  new  tachiiology  of  war  and  our 
pressing  national  priorities  make  it  even 
stronger. 

I  ask  unaninlous  consent  that  Mr. 
Krock's  article  in  the  September  8.  1966, 
New  York  Times  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bfe  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

In  the  Natiobi:  The  Senates  Duty 

To  Advi&e 

(By  ArUiur  Krock) 

WASiiiNCTON.  September  7. — When  thirteen 

influential  Senatofs  sponsored  a  resolution 

expressing  the   "stHse   of  the   Senate"  that 

tlie  President   glvo  immediate   consideration 

to   the   reduction   of   United   States   milllary 

forces    In    Europe,    they    were,    as    Majority 

Leader  Manshei.d  noted  today,  proposing  "a 

sober  exercise  of  the  Senates  responsibility" 

uiider  the  Constiiution.    This  is  to  •advise' 

the  President  on  iatues  arising  out  of  treaties, 

V.  liich   he  cannot  ''make"  in   the   first  place 

without   the   Senates  "consent." 

AN     EXCUpE    FOR    INACTION 

One  of  the  Pre$idents  objections  to  the 
proposed  resolulloh  is  that  it  is  '■lU-timed." 
This  might  have  i»iore  weight  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  drcl.iration.  and  the  large 
segment  of  public  opinion  they  believe  they 
reflectChad  it  not  fcecome  a  standard  Admln- 
Ittration  excuse  for  inaction  on  other  critical 
Situations -such  as  the  mounting  Inflation 
in  the  United  States.  But,  this  factor  aside, 
the  Constitution  itvesls  the  Senate  with  the 
same  prerogative  tt)  determine  the  time  when 
it  shall  "advise"  tjie  President  with  respect 
to  a  treaty  matter  ttiat  u  grant.s  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  ttie  opposite  determination 
(and  to  disregard  the  advice) . 

By  placing  the  resolution  on  the  Senate 
calendar  today.  Stnator  Mansfield  blocked 
the  Immediate  conelderation  the  Administra- 
tion sought,  a  noae-couiit  having  as.<!ured  it 
wcul(".  be  quashed  by  an  emphatic  majority. 
Probably  that  will  be  Us  ultimate  fate  any- 
how, because,  with  this  nation  at  war  in  'Viet- 
nam, and  the  emasculation  of  NATO  strength 
by  the  virtual  wiOidrawal  of  Prance.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  la  a  stronger  position  than 
the  sponsors  of  tbe  resolution  to  Influence 
the  Senate.  But  this  does  not  diminish  the 
Jiutiflcatlons  for  submitting  the  proposition, 
and  at  this  time 

ALTERED    SITUATION 

As  Senator  MaMsfield  pointed  out  to  his 
colleagues  today,  the  statesmen  and  people 
cf  Western  Europe  no  longer  envisage  the 
type  of  aggression  by  the  U.S.S.R.  that  the 
firmed  forces  of  KATO  were  assembled  to 
deter.  Moreover,  only  West  Germany  has 
come  near  to  matching  the  United  States  in 
meeting  its  mihtaiy  commitment.  Although 
the  technology  of  modern  warfare  exposes 
other  members  to  attack  only  a  few  minutes 
Efter  missiles  could  fall  on  West  Germany, 
their  unconcern  with  niling  their  allotted 
quotas  creates  ttie  paradoxical  situation 
where  the  United  States  Is  more  solicitous 
about  their  security  than  they  are. 

The  growing  coeu  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  which  Include  the  establishment 
of  gecond-llne  bastiona,  as  in  Thailand  post- 
pone the  day  wl»n  United  States  foreign 
expenditurea    will    come    Into    balance   with 


dollars  earned  abroad.  But  when  the  co-t^ 
are  added  of  maintaining  the  commitmen- 
to  NATO  of  our  armed  forces  and  other  de- 
pendents, the  time  when  the  account  wM: 
balance  recedes  even  more  distantly  liu., 
the  future  And  the  more  distant  that  d  •,■, 
the  greater  this  particular  peril  among  th<? 
several  others  that  threaten  the  stability  oi 
the  American  dollar. 

Nevertheless,  every  suggestion  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  N.-\TO  forces  in  realistic  propor- 
tioi  to  changed  international  and  military 
conditions,  and  to  sound  United  States  pri- 
orities, continues  to  be  met  with  the  objc  - 
tlon  that  "this  Is  not  the  time."  And,  s!- 
though  the  USSR  has  repeatedly  retrenic  i 
from  hints  it  would  consider  a  concurrent 
reduction  of  Its  European  garrison,  some 
Senators  disposed  to  approve  the  resolution 
were  drawn  off  by  offlcla!  Intimations  that  it^ 
adoption  by  the  Sen.ite  would  foreclose  .i 
generally  invisible  prospect  of  Russian  c  - 
operation. 

DIVISIONS   AS   DETERRENTS 

Yet,  as  the  downward  revisions  of  NATO 
have  demonstrated,  its  factor  as  a  deierreu; 
to  Communist  aggression  does  not  derne 
from  a  certain  ceiling  or  a  floor  in  the  num- 
ber of  Its  armed  forces.  The  original  poji 
was  76  divisions:  this  was  soon  lowered  Ij 
thirty,  and  an  informed  estimate  of  the  cu.-- 
rent  hard  product  in  Western  Europe  is  aboi.- 
25.  made  up  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  J 
France.  2  (to  be  withdrawn  shortly);  Bt:;- 
glum.  2:  the  Netherlands,  2;  Canada.  1  i  .\ 
brigade  of  divisional  framework):  Unitfil 
Stales,  6,  mid  West  Germany.  9.  Meanwhile 
the  United  Kingdom  is  seriously  considfr- 
iiig  the  reduction  of  its  complement  unless 
West  Germany  assumes  more  of  the  cost  o: 
the  occupation. 

These  statistics  alone  make  a  strong  cise 
for  reduction  of  the  United  States  contri- 
bution. The  new  technology  of  war  and  on- 
pressing  national  priorities  make  it  evjii 
stronger. 


MESS.^GE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssace  from  the  House  of  Repi<  - 
sentative.'.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoii-~c 
had  severally  agreed  to  the  amendnie:.: 
of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills  of  ll> 
Hoii.se : 

H  R.  1066  An  act  to  amend  section  ll-'iTui 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Increase 
the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  retired 
Judges: 

H  R.  80.58.  .^n  act  to  amend  section  4  o{ 
the  District  of  Columbia  lucome  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947: 

H  R-  10823  An  act  relating  to  credit  V-n 
Insurance  and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance Willi   resjject   to  student  loans: 

HR.  11087,  An  act  to  amend  the  Distr;  ' 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  .Ac. 
of  1947.  a.s  amended,  and  the  District  o! 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  forei.Tn 
corporations:    and 

H.R.  14205.  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  anil 
to  require  Its  preservation  and  continued 
use  as  a  public  market,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  me-ssace  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  ci 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  t!;? 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  2263)  to  eslabli.-h 
a  traCBc  branch  of  the  District  of  Cu- 
lumbia  court  of  general  sessions  and  lo 
provide  for  the  appointment  to  such 
court  of  five  additional  judges. 

The  message  further  announced  t!uv. 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  biV.s. 


in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  6958.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  auto- 
matic data  processing  sy.stem; 

H.R.  9332.  An  act  to  provide  for  guaranty 
and  Insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations: 

H.R.  15244.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  Camp  Atterbury  Ind  • 
and 

H.R.  1G813.  An  act  to  transfer  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  complete  admin- 
istrative control  of  approximately  78  acres 
or  public  domain  land  located  in  the  Otowi 
section  near  Los  Alamos  County. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  13712)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection to  additional  employees,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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H.R.  15750.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  delete  the 
Interest  rate  limitation  on  debentures  issued 
to  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  followinL'  bills  were  severally  read 
twice    by    their   titles    and    referred    as 
indicated: 

H.R.6958.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  auto- 
matic data  processing  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R.  9332.  An  act  to  provide  for  guaranty 
and  insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations;  and 

H.R.  16813  An  act  to  transfer  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  complete  admin- 
istrative control  of  approximatelv  78  acres  of 
public  domain  land  located  in  the  Otowl 
section  near  Los  Alamos  Countv:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  15244  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  Camp  Atterburv.  Ind-  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
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known  and  designated  as  "Allegheny  Reser- 
voir". 

Sec.  2.  Any  law.  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  In  which  such 
dam  and  reservoir  are  designated  or  referred 
to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam  and 
reservoir  under  and  by  the  names  of  "Klnzua 
Dam",  and   'Allegheny  Reservoir". 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 

RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 

the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 

the   foUowing   enrolled   bills   and   joint 

resolution: 

S.  112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Apicul- 
ture on  leasehold  Intereste  In  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maln- 
tiiin  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1684.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  in  Marengo  County.  Ala.; 

S  2366.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
Of  the  act  of  January  21.  1929  (45  Stat   1001) 
as  amended;  ' 

S.  2747.  An  act  to  authorize  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  mea."=ures 
for  .solution  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  salinltv 
problem: 

S  3354.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  establlsh- 
ng  the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assistance 
loans  to  Indian  tribes; 

S.  3576.  An  act  to  amend  section  2241  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  re.spect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  custody 
under  Judgments  and  sentences  of  State 
courts; 

n.n.  1066.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-1701 
Of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Increase 
the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  retired 
Judges; 

H  R.  8058.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
D'..=trict  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of   1947: 

H  R.  10823.  An  act  relating  to  credit  life 
insurance  and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance with  respect  tastudent  loans; 

H  R.  11087.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Culumbla  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
i947_as  amended,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
0  a  Business  Corporation  Act.  as  amended 

^^^^f?^^^  ^°  '^"tain  foreign  corporations,' 

H.R.  14205.  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
w  require  Us  preservation  and  continued 
poLs-^  *  public  market,  and  for  other  pur- 

Mcxmneyi^'  ''"  *^*  ^°'  '^'  """'  °^  ^°''"  ^• 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  imobjected-to 
items  on  the  calendar,  but  not  to  include 
the  unfinished  business.  The  items  on 
the  calendar  that  this  request  covers  are 
Nos.  1552.  1554.  and  1555 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


KINZUA  DAM  AND  ALLEGHENY  RES- 
ERVOIR, PENNSYLV.'LMA  AND  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1552,  S.  3625. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
uill  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LECist.'iTivE  Clerk,  a 
bill,  S.  3625.  to  designate  the  dam  being 
constructed  on  the  Allegheny  River.  Pa.', 
as  the  "Kinzua  Dam"  and  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  such  dam  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  as  the  "Alleahenv  ReseiToir  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows : 

S.  3625 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and   House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States     of 
Amcnca    in    Congras   assembled.    That    the 
dam  being  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army,  on  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Warren  County,  Pennsvlvanla    au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22 
1936    (Public   Law   74-738),   shall    be   knowi^ 
and    designated    hereafter    as    the    "Kinzua 
Dam",  and  the  lake  formed  by  such  dam  in 
Warren  and  McKean  Counties,  Pennsylvania 
and  Cattaraugtjs  County,  New  York,  shall  be 


AMENDMENT  OP  LAW  ESTABLISH- 
LNG  THE  INDIAN  REVOL\TNG 
LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1554.  HJl.  9323. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  a 
bill  (H.R.  9323)  to  amend  the  law  es- 
tablishing the  Indian  revolving  loan 
fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  to  substitute  therefor  the  text  of 
Senate  bill  2196.  as  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

That  (a  I  the  appropriation  authorization 
in  section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48 
Stat.  9861.  as  amended  bv  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1961  (75  Stat.  520).  is  hereby 
amended  by  increasing  it  from  $20,000  000  to 
$55,000,000. 

(tai    AH   funds   that  are  now  or  hereafter 
a  part  of  the  revolving  fund   authorized  bv 
ihe  Act    of  June   18,    19.34    (48  Stat,   986 1  ,   the 
Act   of   June   26,    1936    (49   Stat.    1968),   and 
the  Act  of  April   19.   1950   (64  St.nt    44)     as 
amendPd  and  supplemented,  includine  .^ums 
received  in  settlement  of  debts  of  livestock 
pursu.int    to    the    Act    of    May    24,    1950    (64 
Stat    1901.  and  svims  collected  in  repayment 
of  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made"  shall 
hereafter  be  administered  as  a  single  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  and  shall  be  available  for  loans 
to   organizations   of  Indians.   EskUnos    and 
Aleuts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Indians i 
having  a  form  of  organization  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretarv)    and  t.5 
Uidividual  Indians  of  one-quarter"  degree  or 
more  of  Indian  blood  who  are  not  members 
of  or  eligible  for  membership  In  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  making  loans  to  its  members 
for  any  purpose  that  will  promote  the  eco- 
nomic   development    of    such    organieitions 
and  their  members,  or  the  individual  Indim 
borrowers. 

(C)  Loans  shall  be  made  onlv  when  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretarv  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  repayment,  and  only  to  ap- 
plicants who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretarv 
are  un.ib'.e  to  obtain  financing  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 
Indian  tribes  that  have  available  funds  on 
depc>slt  in  the  United  States  Treasury  or 
elsewhere,  or  funds  accruing  from  Income, 
shall  be  required  to  use  their  own  funds  be- 
fore a  loan  .-nav  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
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section.  Expetises  of  administering  loans 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  revolving  loan  fund 
to  the  extent  deemed  desirable  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(d)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  for  terms  that  do  not  exceed  thirty 
years  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  euch  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  (U)  such 
additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  coyjrlng 
other  coets  ol  the  program  as  the  Seer  5  tar  y 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  necessary  assistance  cannot 
be  provided  at  such  rate  the  rate  may  be  re- 
duced by  not  to  exceed  2  per  centuri  per 
annum:  Provided  further.  That  educational 
loans  may  provide  for  no  interest  while  the 
borrower  Is  In  school  or  In  the  military  serv- 
ice. The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  fund 
Into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury, 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on 
the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriations, 
and  of  sums  received  in  settlement  of  debts 
on  livestock  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  24, 
1950  (64  Stat.  190),  available  as  capital  to 
the  fund,  less  (a)  the  average  undisbursed 
cash  balance  in  the  fund  during  the  year, 
and  (b)  the  amounts  of  any  loans  that  are 
canceled  or  adjusted.  The  rate  of  such  in- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  during  the  month 
preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  outstardlng 
Treasury  obligations  of  maturity  comjiara- 
ttTe  to  the  average  maturity  of  loans  made 
from  the  fund.  Interest  payments  may  be 
deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secrutary 
ol  the  Treasury,  but  any  Interest  payments 
so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  Interest. 
The  Secretary  may  cancel  or  adjust  any  out- 
standing loan  which  he  determines  Is  un- 
collectible or  collectible  only  at  an  unreason- 
able cost  When  such  action  would  in  his 
opinion  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Xrmted  States. 

(e)  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  by  an  individual  Indian  with  loans 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  taken 
In  the  form  prescribed  in  section  6(d)  of 
this  Act.  Title  to  any  personal  property 
pwchased  with  loans  made  pursruant  to  this 
section  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
purchaser. 

(f )  Title  to  property  purchased  with  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
pledged  or  mortgaged  to  the  lender  as  secu- 
rtty  for  the  uni>ald  indebtedness  to  the 
lender,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  requirement  may  be  waived 
or  modified  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  otherwise  rea- 
sonably assured. 

(g)  An  organization  receiving  a  loan  made 
purstiant  to  this  section  shall  be  required  to 
assign  to  the  United  States  as  security  for 
-whe  loan  all  securities  acquired  In  connection 
Trtth  the  loan  made  to  its  members  from 
such  funds,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  to  the  United 
States  is  otherwise  reasonably  assured. 

(h)  A  loan  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion that  becomes  delinquent,  and  the  Inter- 
est thereon,  may  be  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  per  capita  payments  or  other  dis- 
tributions of  tribal  asseta  due  the  delinquent 
borrower,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  to 
foreclose  on  the  securities  for  the  loan.  If 
during  the  period  of  repayment  a  tribe  is 
awarded  a  money  Judgment  against  the 
United  States,  and  If  the  payment  of  any 
Installment  on  a  loan  Is  in  default,  the  In- 
stallment(s)  In  default,  or  the  balance  of  the 


loan  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
l>e  collected  from  ttte  appropriation  to  satisfy 
the  Judgment  Insolar  as  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  will  cover  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Owners  of  not  less  than  a 
50  per  centum  Interest  in  any  land,  where 
ten  or  fewer  persons  own  undivided  Inter- 
ests, or  the  owners  of  not  less  than  a  25  per 
centum  Interest  In  any  land,  where  eleven  or 
more  persons  own  undivided  Intereste,  and 
where  all  of  the  undivided  Interests  are  in  a 
trust  or  restricted  status,  may  request  the 
Secretary,  and  tho  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized, to  partition  the  land  In  kind,  or  to 
partition  part  of  liie  land  in  kind  and  sell 
the  renialnder,  or  to  sell  the  land  if  partition 
Is  not  practicable:  Protnded,  That  no  parti- 
tion or  sale  under  any  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  authorized  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  it  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Indian  owners  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
Indian  tribe. 

(b|  When  any  of  the  undivided  interests  In 
a  tract  of  land  are  in  an  unrestricted  status, 
the  owners  of  not  less  than  a  50  p>er  centum 
Interest  in  the  remaining  undivided  trust 
or  restricted  Interests,  where  ten  or  fewer 
persons  own  such  undivided  interests,  or  the 
owners  of  not  less  than  a  25  p>er  ceniuin  In- 
terest In  the  remaining  undivided  trust  or 
restricted  interest*,  where  eleven  or  more 
own  such  undivldtd  Interests,  may  request 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Secret.ory  Is  hereby 
authorized,  to  sell  all  trust  or  restricted  in- 
terests. The  Secretary  m.iy  also  partition 
the  land  In  kind,  partition  p.irt  of  the  land 
In  kind  and  sell  the  remainder,  or  sell  all 
interests  if  authorized  to  partition  or  sell 
the  unrestricted  interests  by  a  power  of  at- 
torney from  the  owtier  of  the  unrestricted  in- 
terests. 

Sec.  3  (a.)  Wheaever  the  Secretary,  after 
receiving  a  request  to  partition  or  sell  any 
tract  of  land  undfr  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  Is  unable  after  due  effort 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  any  owner  of  an 
unrestricted  interest  in  such  tract,  he  shall. 
upon  application  at  the  persons  making  the 
foregoing  request,  consent  to  Judicial  par- 
tition or  sale  of  euch  tract.  Where  such 
consent  Is  grantefl.  jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  tae  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  land,  or 
any  part  thereof,  le  located  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  partition  or  sale  proceedings 
and  to  render  Judgment  for  partition  in 
kind  or  Judicial  $ale  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  State  wherein  the  lands  are 
situated.  The  United  States  shall  be  an 
indispensable  party  to  any  such  proceeding 
and  al>sent  defendants  may  Ije  served  as 
provided  in  sectloa  1655  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  proceeds  of  sale  of  the 
trust  or  restricted  interests  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary  for  distribution  unless  he 
waives  this  requinement  as  to  any  of  the 
owners  thereof.  I|  the  land  so  partitioned 
or  sold  is  acquired  by  an  individual  Indian 
or  an  Indian  trlUe,  title  thereto  shall  be 
taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion 6(d)  of  this  Aot. 

(b)  The  owners  of  undivided  Indian  In- 
terests or  the  tribe  shall  have  a  right  to 
purchase  the  property  being  partitioned  or 
sold,  or  any  part  thereof,  aflt*  appraised 
value  unless  one  of  the  owners  objects  within 
a  time  to  be  flxeti  by  the  court.  In  the 
event  two  or  mora  rights  of  preference  are 
exercised  for  the  same  land,  or  in  the  event 
there  is  objection  by  an  owner,  the  court 
shall  order  the  lanil  sold  at  sealed  bids  or  at 
public  auction  with  the  right  in  the  tribe 
or  any  Indian  owner  who  has  previously 
exercised  his  right  to  preference  to  meet  the 
high  bid :  Provided,  That  if  two  or  more  elect 
to  meet  the  high  bid  there  shall  be  a  fur- 
ther auction  between  them  and  the  property 
shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  a 
sale  held  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  all  bids 
of  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  stall  be  rejected. 


Sec.  4.  Any  trust  Interest  In  oil.  gas.  or 
other  minertils  that  may  be  reserved  to  an 
Indian  owner  in  any  sale  of  land  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may  be  reserved  In  a  trust 
status.  No  sale  made  under  this  Act  shall 
include  any  mineral  estate  that  has  been 
reserved  to  any  Indian  tribe  by  any  provision 
of  law. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  represent  any  In- 
dian owner  '1)  who  Is  a  minor,  (2)  who  has 
been  adjudicated  non  compos  mentis,  (3) 
whose  ownership  Interest  in  a  decedents 
estate  has  not  h>een  determined,  or  (4)  who 
cannot  be  located  by  the  Secretary  after  ,^ 
reasonable  and  diligent  search  and  the  giving 
of  notice  by  publication. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  give  actual  no- 
tice or  notice  by  publication  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  partition- 
ing In  kind  or  selling  land,  or  before  con- 
senting to  JuUlclal  partition  or  sale  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  All  sales  of  lands  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  l!i 
accordance  wth  the  following  procedure : 

(a  I  Upon  receipt  of  requests  from  the  re- 
quired ownership  interests,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  tribe  and  each  owtier  of  an 
undivided  Indian  interest  in  the  land  by  a 
registered  letter  directed  to  his  last  known 
address  that  each  such  owner  and  the  tnbe 
has  a  right  to  purchase  the  land  for  its  ap- 
praised value,  unless  one  of  the  owners  or 
his  authorized  representative  objects  wltlim 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  or  for  a 
lower  price  If  all  the  owners  agree:  Providrij. 
That  if  more  than  one  owner  or  if  one  or 
more  owners  and  the  tribe  want  to  purcli.t:  e 
the  land  it  will  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  sealea 
competitive  bids  restricted  to  the  owners  ni 
undivided  Interests  in  the  land  and  the  trib<" 
unless  one  of  the  owners  or  his  authorized 
representative  objects  within  the  time  fi.Ted 
by  the  Secretary.  All  competitive  bids  of 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  shall  be  rejected. 

(  b)  If  any  Indian  owner  or  his  authoilrpil 
representative  objects  to  a  competitive  sale 
restricted  to  the  owners  of  undivided  inter- 
ests and  the  inbe,  the  Secretary  shall  oSer 
the  land  for  public  sale  by  sealed  competitive 
bid  with  a  preferential  right  in  the  tribe  or 
any  Indian  owner  to  meet  the  high  bid,  un- 
less one  of  the  Indian  owners  or  his  author- 
ized representative  objecta  within  the  tirr.e 
fixed  by  the  Secretary.  All  such  bids  of  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  va'.'.ie 
of  the  land  shall  be  rejected. 

(c)  If  any  Indian  owner  or  his  authorized 
representative  objecta  to  an  offer  of  public 
sale  by  sealed  competitive  bid  with  a  pref- 
erential right  to  meet  the  high  bid,  or  if  two 
or  more  preference  rights  are  asserted  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  the  land  for  sale  by  sealed  bliis; 
Provided,  That,  after  legal  notice  to  all  in- 
terestad  parties  including  the  tribe,  the  land 
Khali  be  sold  at  auction  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  sealed  bids,  and  auctii  n 
bidding  shall  be  limited  to  the  Indian  owncrs 
the  tribe,  and  persons  who  submitted  sealed 
bids  In  amounts  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land.  Ti.e 
highest  sealed  bid  shall  be  considered  the 
opening  avictlon  bid.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
unless  the  price  is  equal  to  or  higher  than 
the  highest  sealed  bid:  Provided  further 
That  the  term  "appraised  value"  as  used  in 
this  Act  shall  mean  the  ctirrent  appr:ii?ed 
value  of  the  land,  said  appraisal  to  be  not 
more  than  one  year  old. 

(d)  Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a  tribe 
or  an  individual  Indian  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  taken  in  trtist  unless  the  land 
is  located  outaide  the  Ixiundarles  of  the  res- 
ervation or  approved  tribal  consolidation 
area.  Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a  trihe 
of  an  Individual  Indian  that  is  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  or  approved 
consolidation  area  may  be  taken  In  trust  if 
the  purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust  or  re- 


.■;trlcted  intereste  In  the  land  before  the  pur- 
chase or  partition,  otherwise  title  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  purchaser  without 
ai;y  restriction  on  alienation,  control,  or  use. 
Sec.  7.  fa)  In  order  to  assist  tribes  and  in- 
dividual Indians  who  wish  to  purchase  land 
uffered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this 
.\ct.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
'.oaiis  from  the  revolving  fund  referred  to  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  following  requiremenus: 

(b)  Before  a  loan  is  made  to  a  tribe  under 
this  Act  for  the  purchase  of  land,  the  tribe 
shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary a  plan  for  the  use  of  all  lands  to  be 
purchased  and  lands  presently  owned.  No 
plan  shall  be  considered  by  the  Secretary 
unless  it  has  been  first  considered  and  acted 
upon  favorably  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
duly  authorized  governing  body  of  the  tribe, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  a  governing  body, 
by  a  majority  vote  at  a  general  meeting  of 
tribal  members  called  lor  that  purpose  upon 
due  notice  to  all  adult  members  of  the  tribe. 
Any  tribe  preparing  a  plan  may  call  upon 
the  Secretary  for  technical  assistance,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  render  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necesary.  Such  plan  shall  include 
provisions  for  consolidation  of  holdings  of 
the  tribe,  or  acquisition  of  sufficient  lands 
in  conjunction  with  those  held  to  permit 
reasonable  economic  utilization  of  the  land 
and  repayment  of  the  loan.  Such  plan  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  tribe  th.it  adopts  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  a  plan  pursuant  to 
.subsection  7(b)  of  this  Act.  or  any  other  plan 
that  does  not  Involve  a  loan  from  the  United 
States  but  which  provides  for  the  consolida- 
tion, management,  use.  or  disposition  of 
tribal  h-nd.  is  hereby  authorized,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  tribal  constitution,  if  any. 
to  sell  or  encimiber  any  tribal  land  or  other 
property  In  ftirtherance  of  such  plan 

(b)  Tribal  land  In  trust  or  restricted  sta- 
tus including  land  acquired  by  a  tribe  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary.  l>e — 

(1)  sold  in  trust  status  to  individual  tribal 
members,  or 

12)  exchanged  in  trust  status  for  lands 
within  the  reservation  or  approved  tribal 
consolidation  area  which  are  held  by  indi- 
vidual tribal  members  or  other  Indians  In 
trust  or  restricted  status,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  consolidations  of  land  or  aiding 
individual  tribal  members  to  acquire  eco- 
nomic units  or  homesites. 

Sec.  9.  Thus  Act  shall  not  repeal  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  other"  law. 
but  It  shall  supersede  any  limitation  on  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  that  Is  incon- 
.■^istent  with  this  Act.  This  Act  shall  not 
repeal  the  laws  heretofore  enacted  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  procedure  for  disposing  of  or 
partitioning  lands  belonging  to  members  of 
tile  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Osage  Tribe,  and  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
U,  any  Interest  In  land  wlUch  is  subject  to 
i»  restriction  imposed  by  such  laws. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
execute  such  patenta.  deeds,  orders,  or  other 
instruments  as  may  be  necefisarv  or  appro- 
priate to  cirry  out  the  provisions" of  this  Act 

Sec.  1).  The  terms  "owner"  and  "owners" 
as  used  herein  Include,  wherever  applicable, 
any  tribe,  band,  group,  commumtv.  or  pueblo 
of  Indians.  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts.  a"nd  also  In- 
c.ude  any  federally  chartered  organization  of 
Indian.'!,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Sections  2  throtigh  9  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  one  year  after  the 
due  of  enactment. 

(b)   The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  sections  2  through  9  of  this  Act. 
notify  by  publication  Indian  trlbPB  and  own- 
ers of  undivided  interests  in  Indian  trust  or 
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restricted  land,  of  the  rtghte  of  Fuch  tribe 
or  owners  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  any  probate  proceeding 
conducted  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
sections  2  through  9  of  this  Act,  noUXy  each 
heir  or  devisee  having  an  Interest  in  such 
proceedings,  by  actual  notice  or  notice  bv 
publlc.-.tlon,  of  his  rights  under  this  Act.       " 

(b)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  sections  2  through  9  of  this  Act.  the 
•Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Cunsress  setting  forth  the  progres.s  made  in 
the  preceding  year  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeinR  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  aereed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read- 
■  A  bill  relating  to  the  Indian  revolving 
loan  fund  and  the  Indian  heirship  land 
problem." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  S.  2196  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


TERMINATION  OF  EXISTENCE  OF 
INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1555.  Hou.^e  bill  5392. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bUl  >H.R.  5392)  to  terminate  the  exi<^t- 
ence  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau<;e 
and  to  substitute  therefor  the  text  of 
Senate  bill  S.  3068.  as  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  i-eading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objections,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

That  the  Indian  Claims  Commis.'^ion  Act 
approved  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat  1049 
1065).  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  After  section  26.  add  a  new  section  27 
to  read: 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  as 
expeditiously  as  practical  following  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  se*  a  day  no 
later  than  J.inuary  :.  1969.  for  the  trial  of 
each  claim  pending  before  the  Comuussion 
Which,  on  such  date  of  enactment  has  not 
been  set  for  trial. 

"(b)  If  a  claimant  Is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  lu  claim  on  the 
day  set  for  that  purpose,  the  Commission 
shall  cnt<?r  an  order  dismissing  the  claim  with 
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prejudice:  Provided.  That,  upon  motion  of 
the  claimant  and  for  good  cause  shown  the 
Commission  may  grant  a  continuance  of  the 
trial  of  the  claim  for  not  more  than  six 
months.  If,  at  the  expiraUon  of  such  period 
of  conUnoauce.  the  claimant  is  unable  or 
unwilUng  to  proceed  with  the  trial  on  iu 
claim,  the  Commission  shall  enter  an  order 
dismissing  the  cl..!m  with  prejudice-  Pro- 
vided. houevcT.  That  the  Commission  mav 
stay  the  entry  of  such  order  of  dismiss.a  i"' 
the  Commission  finds  that  a  final  compro- 
mise ol  the  claim  is  being  negoUaued  in  good 
faitli  tay  the  parties.  An  order  of  the  Com- 
mission dismissing  a  claim  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court.  The  Court  of  Claims  shall  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  or  determine  any 
action  upon  any  claim  which  has  been  dis- 
missed by  the  Commission  under  this  sec- 
lion." 

lb)    Amend  section  23  to  read: 

•Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  five  years  from 
and  after  April  10.  1967.  or  at  such  earlier 
time  as  the  Commission  shall  have  made  its 
final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all  claims  filed 
With  it.  Upon  its  dissolution  the  records  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States." 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroR.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read- 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Lidian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  1946.  as  amended  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  S.  3068  will  be  indefinitelv 
po.stponed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CRTL  SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT  ACT  REGARD- 
ING INEQUITY  IN  APPLICATION  OF 
SUCH  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
U.S.  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thv-t^mondI 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1453.  H.R.  6686 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H  R 
6686)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  in  order  to  correct  an 
inequity  in  the  application  of  such  act 
with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bii) 
is  open  to  a.niendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  quest. on  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  biU  <HR.  6686)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.-^sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  policy  com- 
mittee on  a  number  of  occasions.    As  the 
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committee  report  points  out.  this  Is  the 
last  group  working  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  Congress,  in  this  case  the 
Architect  oT  the  Capitol,  that  was  not 
included.  It  was  an  oversight  that  they 
were  not  included.  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  precedent  with  respect  to  any 
other  group.  I  want  to  make  that  very 
clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment covering  this  bill  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Thts  legislation  would  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden  the  for- 
mula used  In  computing  the  annuities  of 
employees  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

STATEMENT 

Under  existing  law,  civil  service  annuities 
are  usually  computed  on  a  percentage  for- 
mtila  of  1.6  percent  of  the  high-five  average 
salary  for  the  first  5  years  of  Federal  service, 
1.75  percent  for  the  next  5  years,  and  2  per- 
cent for  any  years  ~f  service  in  excess  of  10 
years.  Employees  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the'' Capitol  are  subject  to  a 
more  llbfral  computation  because  there  is 
no  tenure  or  status  attached  to  their  posi- 
tions. The  formula  used  for  computing  their 
annultlM  is  2.5  percent  for  the  first  15  years' 
service  and  2  percent  for  any  service  in  excess 
of  15  years. 

In  1964,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  88- 
267,  extending  the  congressional  employee 
formula,  then  restricted  to  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  to  employees  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  88-267.  the  committee  ascertained  tliat 
the  employees  of  the  garden  were  not  in- 
cluded in  that  legislation  because  they  are 
legally  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  of  Congress.  Since 
1934,  they  have  been  generally  subject  to  the 
administration  and  control  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  who  serves  as  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Botanic  Garden.  Public  Law 
88-267  did  not  extend  to  the  employees  of 
the  garden. 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  garden 
and  its  employees  are  directed  entirely  to 
Congress.  All  floral  arrangements,  office  dec- 
orations, and  plantings  in  the  Capitol  and  its 
surrounding  oSlce  buildings  are  supplied  and 
maintained  by  the  garden.  None  of  their 
activity  is  for  the  benefit  of  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  extend  the  congressional  em- 
ployee retirement  formula  to  the  employees 
of  the  garden.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Architect  and  do  not  have  civil  service  tenure 
or  status.  Their  relationship  to  the  Congress 
Is  as  close  as  Is  the  relationship  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

COST 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  estimates 
that  extending  the  more  liberal  retirement 
formula  to  all  52  employees  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  would  coat  $16,800  annually  and 
would  Increase  the  unfunded  liability  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
by  »212,000. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business?   If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


(Nb.  249 

Leg 

Basa 

Greening 

Neuberser 

Bayh 

Ha»t 

Proxmlre 

Bongs 

Holland 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Inouye 

RiblcofT 

Burdick 

Jadksoa 

Russell,  Ga 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ker.nedv. 

M. 

fS 

Siiltonstall 

Carlson 

Kiichel 

Sparkman 

Dominlck 

Lattsche 

Svmmfe'ion 

Griffin 

M.ili.-.flcid 

Thvumond 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  presert. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
£Lt.ors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Sen.  tor  from  Washington. 

The  motion  \»as  ajireed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  fielay.  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Ander.-.on 

MoGovern 

Prouty 

Case 

Miller 

Robertson 

Clark 

Mdndale 

Scott 

Diricsen 

M0!ironoy 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mdss 

Talmadge 

HiU 

M»  ndt 

WilliamB.  N.J. 

Lonsf.  Mo 

N6  Ison 

Yarboroush 

McCarthy 

Pat  tore 

Young,  N.  Dak 

McGee 

Pell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  om  condition  that  he  not 
lose  the  floor  of  be  charged  with  a  sec- 
ond speech? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  upon  my  re- 
sumption it  not  be  considered  a  second 
speech  on  this  subject  on  the  same  legis- 
lative day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection f 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COIMMnTEES 

The  foUowinB  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  we»e  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Charles  P.  Luc#.  of  Washington,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce; 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

By  Mr.  STENNXS,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Geu.  Paul  DeWitt  Adams,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general;   and 

Rear  Adm.  Allen  M.  Shlnn,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  a  nomination  reported 
favorably  earlier  today  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  F.  Luce,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the:  e 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
busine.ss. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  fo:' 
yielding. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  tlie  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14765)  to  as- 
sure nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  jui7  selection  and  service,  to  facili- 
tate the  desegregation  of  public  educa- 
tion and  other  public  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide judicial  relief  against  disci-iminato; y 
housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimid.i- 
tion.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset  may  I  say  that  tlie  bill  which 
is  now  tlie  subject  of  the  motion  to  take 
up  is .  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  vi- 
cious, vindictive,  politically  inspired 
measures  to  be  forced  upon  Congress 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  Many 
of  its  provisions  amount  to  no  less  than  a 
frontal  assault  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  just  an  end 
run  around  It.  as  is  usually  the  practice 
in  proposals  of  this  nature. 

If  this  bill  were  to  be  passed,  the  con- 
stitutional right  and  inherent  preroga- 
tive of  an  individual  to  purchase,  own, 
dispose  of,  and  enjoy  property  as  he  sets 
fit  would  be  denied.    Although  that  par- 


ticular section  of  the  bill  has  received 
the  most  notoriety,  there  are  other  pro- 
visions which  are  equally  obnoxious  and 
unconstltutlcHial,  and  would  have  an 
equally  dire  effect  upon  our  constitu- 
tional Federal  Republic. 

Mr.    President,    the    frequency    with 
which  the  Senate  has  been  asked  to  con- 
sider and  pass  so-called  civil  rights  pro- 
posals In  recent  years  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  vindictiveness,  unconstitu- 
tionality, and  arbitrariness  of  the  provi- 
sions of  these  proposals.    The  legislative 
favoritism  sought  to  be  established  for 
one  class  of  our  citizens  by  the  provisions 
of  these  proposals  has  been  matched   if 
not  exceeded,  by  the  procedural  favoiit- 
ism  lavished  upon  these  bills.    No  other 
general  category  of  legislation  has  been 
received  and  considered  so  out  of  order 
of   the  normal   legislative  processes  as 
have    so-called    civil    riglits    proposals 
The    unconscionable    and    preferential 
treatment    granted    to    so-called    civil 
rights   proposals   threatens   to  make   a 
shambles    of    the    ordinary    legislative 
processes  which  have  grown  up  over  time 
and  have  been  proved  by  experience  to 
be  necessary  If  legislative  proposals  are 
to  be  subjected  to  Uie  scrutiny  and  con- 
sideration that  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
necessary  In  order  to  ln.sure  fair  and 
even-handed  treatment  of  all  involved. 
In  the  normal  course  of  events  when 
a  legislative  proposal  is  passed  In  the 
first  instance  by  the  other  bodv  and  sent 
to  the  Senate,  it  is  referred  to  the  appro- 
pnate   Senate   committee   as   a    rouUne 
matter.    This  practice  was  begun  so  long 
ago  that  hardly  anyone  can  recall  when 
It  was  originally  started,  but  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  there  have  been  no 
outraged  outcries  that  the  general  prac- 
tice should  be  scrapped. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
scrapped,  at  least  as  it  applies  to  the 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation.   A  whole 
new  body  of  procedural   processes  has 
been  formulated  and  seems  to  have  its 
appUcation  only  to  legislation   of   this 
\yve.    The  pending  bill  is  no  exception. 
The  House   of  Representatives   passed 
H  R.  14765  on  August  9  of  this  year.   The 
bill  was  received  and  read  the  first  time 
m  the  Senate  on  August  11,  2  davs  after 
the  House  adopted  it.     Had  this  been 
ordinary  legislation  it  would  have  on 
that  day  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  for  that  committee 
to  work  its  will.    However,  when  the  bill 
was  delivered  to  the  Senate  by  the  Clerk 
frorn  the  House  of  Representati\es  and 
read  the  first  time,  the  majority  leader 
stated  his  intention  of  objecting  to  fur- 
ther proceedings  after  second  reading  of 
the  bill  so  as  to  have  the  bill  remain  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  without  reference 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee     On 
the  foUowing  day,  August  12,  1966  after 
secorid  reading  of  the  bill,  objection  was 
heard  to  further  proceeding  on  the  bill 
a  procedure  which  served  only  to  bypass 
referral  to  committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  House- 
Passed  bill  has  languished  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  with  all  Its  eight  titles,  from 
August  12  to  September  6,  a  period  of 
almost  1  month.  Needless  to  say  this 
period  of  time  could  have  been  used  to 
conduct  hearings  and  executive  sessions 
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on  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill  as  they  differ  from  the  bill  which  was 
origmally  introduced  and  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judlciarv 
Committee  since  its  introduction  In  the 
Senate.  The  normal  legislative  proce- 
dure was  rejected,  however.  In  favor  of 
the  simple  expedient  of  denying  the  ref- 
erence of  the  bill  to  the  committee  for 
reasons  best  known,  and  perliaps  only 
known,  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  who 
forced  this  turn  of  events. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  conUnued  to 
work  diligently  on  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced  and  has  now.  bv  a  narrow 
margin,  reported  a  bill  to  tlie  full  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  Under  normal 
procedures,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  now  schedule  executive 
sessions  to  consider  the  bill  which  was 
reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stituUonal  Rights.  Since  the  leadership 
has  decided  to  bypass  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  entirely,  it  may  be  that 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  will  con- 
sider executive  sessions  on  that  bill  to 
be  an  exercise  in  futility. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  given  to 
justify  the  procedure  resorted  to  in  plac- 
u\g  Uie  House-passed  bill  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  without  reference  to  commit- 
tee is  the  contention  that  referring  it 
to  committee  would  be  tantamount  to 
burying  it  forever.    Admittedly,  this  has 
happened  in  the  past,  not  only  to  so- 
called  civil  rights  proposals,  but  to  many 
other    House-passed    proposals    which 
have  not  been  favored  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee  to  which  the  bill  was' re- 
ferred.   However,  there  is  everv  evidence 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  civil 
rights  bills,  considering  the  present  com- 
plement in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.    A    simple   nose    count    reveals 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  are  favor- 
able toward  legislation  which  sails  un- 
der the  general  heading  of  civil  rights 
The  very  fact  that  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  voted  to  report  a 
bUl  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  even 
though  it  was  by  a  small  majority    re- 
affirms this  observation. 

One  would  be  justified  in  asking.  What 
then  was  gained  by  denying  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  its  duly  ap- 
pointed subcommittee,  to  consider  HR 
14765?  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  can 
see  nothing  which  was  gained  by  this 
maneuver.  I  can,  however,  see  that 
much  was  lost  by  refusing  to  give  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  the 
authority  and  the  jurisdiction  to  act 
formally  on  this  proposal.  First  and 
foremost  among  those  attributes  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  which  stands  in  jeopardy  as 
a  result  of  constant  resort  to  this  pro- 
cwlure  IS  the  threat  of  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people.  The 
Senate  has  long  been  billed,  and  richt- 
fully  so,  as  the  most  deliberative  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world.  Part  and  par- 
cel of  this  deliberation  is  the  committee 
system.  Time  and  Ume  again  the  futil- 
ity of  attempting  to  draft  and  redraft 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  lias 


been  shown.  While  the  Senate  itself  as- 
sembled together  In  the  Chamber  is  a 
court  of  last  resort  for  legislative  pro- 
posals either  adopted  or  re)ected  by  com- 
mittee, the  spadework  must  be  performed 
In  committee.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  system.  If  that  purpose 
Is  to  be  denied,  then  tt  should  be  denied 
as  to  all  legislation  and  not  Just  as  to  a 
select  category  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  biU  originaHv  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion in  both  Houses  of  Congress  con- 
sisted of  six  titles.  Title  I  dealt  with 
jui-y  selection  procedures  In  Federal 
courts.  Title  n  dealt  with  jury  selec- 
tion pj-ocedures  in  the  SUte  courts.  Ti- 
tle in  authorized  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  hi  school  or 
other  public  facility  cases,  even  if  the 
Attorney  General  had  no  complaint  upon 
which  to  base  the  instlgaUon  of  the  suit 
Title  IV  of  the  bill  originally  introduced 
was  the  forced  housing  provision.  Title 
V  contained  the  criminal  law  pro\'ision 
for  private  interference  with  private  ac- 
tion. Title  VI  was  a  miscellaneous  sec- 
tion authorizing  necessary  appropria- 
tions and  contained  the  usual  separa- 
bility clause. 

Tlius,  the  bill  as  originally  introduced 
contained  six  titles,  five  of  which  were 
substantive  in  nature,  and  four  of  which 
were  designed  to  either  establish  new 
constitutional  rights  where  none  were 
ever  before  known  to  exist,  or  to  author- 
ize intervention  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment into  areas  not  delegated  to  the 
National  Government  in  the  ConsUtu- 
tion.  On  this  particular  bill,  both  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings.  Both  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  amended 
this  bill  substantiaUy  before  reporting  it 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendments  added  to  the  bill  in 
committee  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  foUowed  hearings  which  were  held 
before  Subcommittee  No.  5  on  the  fol- 
lo^^■ing  days:  May  4,  5,  10,  11  lo  17  is 
19.  24.  and  25.  1966.  '     ""       '    .  ' 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  public  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  spent  6  days  in 
executive  session  considering  the  bill 
The  subcommittee  struck  out  eveo'thlng 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  approved 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  it  recommended  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  forced  housing  title,  title  IV 
and  the  subcommittee  withheld  Its  rec- 
ommendaUon  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
\isions  altogether. 

Thereafter,  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
devoted  nine  executive  sessions  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  adopted  b:i 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
The  work  of  the  full  committee  was  de- 
voted principally-  to  tiUe  IV,  the  forced 
housing  title,  and  a  number  of  major 
changes  were  made  in  this  provision  of 
the  biU.  These  changes  were  principally 
m  the  areas  of  coverage  and  en- 
forcement. Generally,  the  committee- 
amended  version  was  designed  to  limit 
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title  rV's  prohibition  to  real  estate  brok- 
ers, lending  institutions  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  building,  de- 
veloping, buying,  selling,  renting,  leasing 
or  financing  residential  housing. 

The  second  major  change  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  the  adoption  of  an 
administrative  enforcement  remedy. 
This  amendment  establishes  an  enforce- 
ment agency  with  power  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders.  The  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
made  in  title  IV  of  H.R.  14765  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  from  that 
which  was  originally  introduced.  This 
analysis  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  major 
changes  which  could  be  expected  to  be 
made  in  any  legislative  proposal  if  it  is 
given  the  committee  consideratior.  which 
It  requires.  The  analysis  is  as  f ollt»ws : 
Analysis 

1.  Policy.  Section  401  of  the  revised  bill 
declares  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin  in 
the  purchase,  rental,  lease,  financing,  use  and 
occupancy  of  housing  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  original  version  of  the  policy  state- 
ment made  an  additional  pwlnt,  speclflcally. 
the  right  of  every  person  to  be  protected 
against  discrimination  In  residential  housing. 
The  omission  of  the  latter  provision  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  the  reduced  coverage  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  Thus,  whereas  the 
original  bill  protected  the  right  of  every  per- 
son to  be  free  from  all  housing  discrimina- 
tion, the  committee  substitute — despite  the 
adoption  of  an  additional  remedy — protects 
the  right  of  every  person  with  respect  to 
some  housing  discrimination.  In  short,  al- 
though the  object  of  the  bill  remains  un- 
altered, the  number  of  subjects  covered  by  its 
provisions  have  been  considerably  reduced. 

2.  Definitions.  Section  402  contains  the 
definition  of  various  key  terms  used  in  Title 
rv  of  the  bill. 

The  term  "person"  remains  unchanged  and 
Includes  one  or  more  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  associations,  labor  orga- 
nizations, legal  representatives,  mutual  com- 
panies. Joint  stock  companies,  trvists,  unin- 
corporated organizations,  trustees,  trustees  In 
bankruptcy,  receivers,  and  fiduciaries. 

The  term  "dwelling"  has  undergone  a  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  committee  reported 
version.  Under  the  terms  of  the  original 
bill,  "dwelling"  was  defined  to  include  not 
only  "any  building  or  structure,  or  portion 
thereof,  whether  In  existence  or  under  con- 
struction, which  is  in,  or  is  designed,  In- 
tended, or  arranged  for  residential  use  by 
one  or  more  individuals  or  families,"  but  also 
any  vacant  land  that  was  offered  for  the  con- 
struction of  residential  housing.  Although 
It  Is  dlSScult  to  assess  the  Import  of  the 
omission  of  vacant  land  In  terms  of  actual 
market  transactions,  it  would  not  appear  to 
be  insubstantial.  More  significant,  perhaps, 
is  the  opportunity  It  may  present  large  tract 
developers  to  circumvent  the  bill's  prohibi- 
tions by  passing  title  to  the  lot  in  advance 
of  actual  development  thereof  by  tacit  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

The  phrase  "discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices" remains  unchanged  and  means  any 
act  prohibited  by  sections  403  or  404. 

The  committee  added  a  new  paragraph  to 
the  definitions  section,  providing  that  a  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  business  of 
building,  developing,  selling,  renting  or  leas- 
ing dwellings  if  he  has,  within  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  participated  aa  either  princi- 
pal or  agent  In  three  or  more  transactions 
Involving  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  any 


dwelling  or  any  Interest  In  a  dwelling.  This 
provision  indicates  what  section  403  makes 
obvious,  namely,  that  Title  TV's  prohibitions 
are  limited  to  persons,  both  natural  persons 
and  legal  entitiet.  that  are  in  the  business  of 
building,  developing,  buying,  selling,  renting 
or  leasing  residential  housing.  Stated  differ- 
ently, It  exempts  a  homeowner  from  charges 
of  dlscrlminatlot  when  he  sells  or  rents  his 
property.  On  Uie  other  hand,  a  homeowner 
may  bring  himself  within  the  provisions  of 
Title  IV  by  engaging  in  more  than  two  trans- 
actions during  ft  twelve-month  period.  In 
effect,  the  bill  presumes  that  three  transac- 
tions constitute  business  dealings  in  the 
narrower  sense. 

The  word  'business"  qualifies  the  word 
"transactions"  se  as  to  suggest  that  the  deal- 
ings th,->t  convett  the  owner  to  a  dealer  are 
those  in  which  lie  act.s  as  a  vendor  or  lessor 
or  the  agent  of  either.  In  other  word.?,  it 
appears  that  tl*e  sfile  and  simultaneous  or 
subsequent  puroiiase  of  a  new  or  larger  house 
by  an  owner  dO  not  constltxite  two  trans- 
actions, thus  eshaustlng  his  exemption  for 
any  twelve  month  period.  Brlefiy,  then,  an 
owner  is  free  t*  discriminate  in  two  sales, 
rentals  or  leases  |i  yetir. 

The  committee  reported  text  uses  the 
plural  bulldlngi — e.g..  "business  of  build- 
ings"— vrhen  the  singular  building  Is  clearly 
indicated. 

3.  Prohibited  Discrinilniitlon.  Section  403 
outlaws  discriaiination  with  regard  to 
enumerated  chifs^es  of  persons  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  The 
variovis  classes  of  persons  coming  under  the 
title  are  retl  estate  brokers,  agents,  or  sales- 
men, or  employees  or  agents  of  real  estate 
brokers.  agei»ts.  or  sale.«;men.  or  any  persons 
in  the  business  of  building,  developing,  sell- 
ing, renting,  or  leasing  dwellings. 

The  commiitap  bills  section  403  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  of  the  several  classes  of 
covered  pprsons— (1)  to  refuse  to  .^ell,  rent, 
or  le.«;e.  or  nefotlate  for  the  sale,  rental, 
or  lease  of.  or  otherwise  deny,  a  dwelling 
to  any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  orl|ln;  i2i  to  dLscnmlnate  in 
the  terms,  coniitlons.  or  privileges  of  sale, 
rental,  or  lease  fr  in  tlie  provision  of  serv- 
ices or  f.icilltiaii  In  connection  therewith 
bec3u?e  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  (31  to  make,  print,  or  publish,  or 
cau.«e  to  be  m.i4e.  printed  or  published,  any 
oral  or  written  notice  or  .advertisement  with 
respect  to  the  sale,  rent.il,  or  lease  of  a 
dwelling  that  ipdicatos  any  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  n,iiion<il 
origin,  or  an  intention  to  make  any  such 
preference.  limitation,  or  discrimination; 
(41  to  refu.se  Or  fail  to  show  a  dwelling 
which  he  is  autthorlzed  to  show  because  of 
race,  color,  reliflon.  or  national  origin,  or 
to  fall  to  submit  promptly  to  his  principal 
any  offer  to  buf.  rent,  or  lease  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  or  to 
fail  or  refuse  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  con- 
summate any  sale,  rental,  or  le;ise  because  of 
the  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
of  any  party  to  the  prospective  sale,  rental, 
or  lease;  (5)  to  Tepresent  to  any  person  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  that  a  dwelling  is  not  av.ulable  for 
Inspection,  sale,  rental,  or  lease  when  it  Is 
in  fact  so  available:  (6.i  to  deny  to  any  per- 
son because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  because  of  the  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  of  the  person  he 
represents  or  way  represent,  access  to  or 
participation  in  any  multiple-listing  service 
or  facilities  related  to  the  business  of  Reiling 
or  renting  dwelltogs;  or  (7)  to  engage  in  any 
act  or  practice  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  avallablliiy  of  housing 
to  any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  orlgiii. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Holland  assumed 
the  chair.  > 


Mr.  THURMOND  [reading] : 

As  already  noted,  tlils  section  underwent 
significant  change  in  committee.  The  klndi 
of  discrimination  covered  continue  to  be  lii  • 
same — i.e.,  race,  color,  religion,  and  nation. ii 
origin.  Similarly,  five  of  the  seven  specif.::! 
acts  made  unlawful  api>eared  In  siibstantirJ;;, 
the  same  form  in  the  original  version  of  thf; 
bill.  In  virtually  nil  other  respects  the  sec- 
tion approved  by  the  committee  represent,, 
a  major  departure  from  the  Introduced  text 

The  most  slgnllicant  change,  of  course,  i^ 
the  classes  of  persons  coming  under  the  bii! 
The  text  accompanying  the  President's  nui- 
sage  applied  to  any  person  capable  of  passiu- 
any  interest  in  a  dwelling.  Thus,  the  orig- 
inal bill's  enumeration  of  covered  categorus 
of  persons  included  not  only  real  estntp 
brokers  or  salesmen,  or  employees  or  jisiei.i, 
of  real  estcite  brokers  or  salesmen,  but  n'.s  , 
owners,  lessees,  sublessees,  assignees,  or  mai:- 
agers  of.  or  other  persons  having  the  author- 
ity to  sell.  rent,  lease,  or  manage  a  dwellini.' 
This  all  inclusive  list  and  the  bill's  brr):.d 
definition  of  "dwelling"  plus  the  absence  r.i 
even  a  single  express  exemption  Implied  tli>^ 
total  elimination  of  tlscrlmlnation  in  hou- 
liig.  The  committee  substitute,  as  previoui'.\ 
noted,  limits  the  bill's  prohibitions  to  per- 
sons in  the  business  of  building,  developui- 
buying,  selling,  renting  or  leasing  residen-;  u 
houolng.  Under  the  committee's  revls..>n 
the  only  wn.y  an  owner  may  be  affected  is-  '. 
engat^e  in  more  than  two  transactions  a  ye  : 

Both  the  original  and  the  committee  tex- 
declared  the  following  discriminatory  ac. 
to  be  unlawful: 

( 1 1  Discrimination  with  regard  to  the  sale 
rental,  or  lease  of  residential  housing  ci 
refusing  to  negotiate  the  same. 

12)  Discrimination  with  regard  to  term-- 
conditions,  or  privileges  of  such  sale,  reiit.r 
or  lease,  or  in  the  provision  of  services  n 
facilities  connected  therewith. 

(3 1  Printing  or  publishing  any  notlco 
statement  or  advertisement  that  Indicatt- 
discrimination  or  any  intention  to  discrimi- 
nate with  reg.trd  to  the  sale,  rental,  or  Ic:  .e 
of  residential  housing. 

(4)  Misrepresenting  the  availability  for  in- 
spection, sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  resident;  i 
housing. 

(5)  Discrimination  with  regard  to  accp.=.= 
to  or  participation  In  any  multiple  liftiuL- 
service  or  other  services  or  facilities  reiatj-ri 
to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting  re.~;- 
dential  housing. 

The  committee  bill  lists  two  additi:)r..i: 
kinds  of  unlawful  activities.  The  first  mak(> 
It  unlawful  for  anyone  of  the  covered  clas.'^ii 
of  persons  to  refuse  or  fail  to  show  a  dwelli:::; 
which  he  is  authorized  to  show,  becavise  '  i 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  t 
fail  to  promptly  submit  to  his  principal  a.'iv 
offer  to  buy.  rent,  or  lease  because  of  race- 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  refu  =  : 
to  \ise  his  best  efforts  to  consummate  a;.y 
sale,  rental,  or  lease  because  of  the  race 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  any  pariv 
to  the  prospective  sale,  rental,  or  lea.se.  Tli? 
second  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  i:; 
the  business  of  hotising  to  engage  in  air: 
art  or  practice  the  purpose  of  which  is  t) 
limit  or  restrict  the  availability  of  housiiiL; 
to  any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  nrigin. 

The  activities  prohibited  by  the  bill  rais.;' 
a  number  of  significant  questions.  Ma:-.;. 
more  will  doubtless  come  to  light  during  the 
course  of  Title  IVs  administration  If  avA 
when  enacted  into  law.  Perhaps  one  of  'h" 
most  vexing  questions  concerns  the  applic.i- 
tion  of  the  title  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  pr  'ii- 
erty  by  an  owner  who  lists  such  proper;-, 
with  a  real  estate  broker.  In  other  word.- 
while  it  Is  evident  that  Title  I'V  does  not  pro- 
hibit discrimination  by  an  owner  If  he  per- 
sonally sells  or  rents  his  home,  is  the  owner 
prohibited  if  he  employs  a  broker?     The  bill 


is  not  altogether  clear  on  this  ixjint  and 
the  committee  report  does  little  more  than 
set  forth  the  bill's  basic  provisions.  Ac- 
cording to  published  accounts  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  Congreesmsn  Matrias,  a  Member 
i-f  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Is  re- 
ported as  having  stated  that  the  homeowner 
exemption  would  also  apply  when  he  lists 
Ills  property  with  a  broker.  See  The  New 
York  Times,  Thursdav.  June  30,  1966,  pp  1 
23. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  broker  on  his  own 
.nitiatlve  chooses  to  discriminate  he  is  liable 
under  Title  IV.  The  question  arises  where 
•.he  exempt  owner  gives  a  broker  a  restricted 
iistlng  requiring  the  property  to  be  shown 
whites  only.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the 
remarks  attributed  to  Congressman  Mathias, 
what  supports  the  pvirported  exemption?  It 
would  appear  that  such  a  result  must  be 
cleaned.  If  at  all,  from  the  language  of  either 
(f  the  two  new  prohibitions  added  in  com- 
mittee since  the  others,  while  now  appli- 
cable to  a  narrower  class  of  persons,  are 
virtually  Identical  to  those  in  the  original 
version  of  the  bill.  Tlie  latter,  as  noted  else- 
where, banned  all  forms  of  discrimination 
by  both  homeowners  and  brokers.  The  only 
apparent  language  capable  of  sustaining  this 
view  Is  found  in  the  initial  clause  of  the  first 
of  the  two  committee  additions  which  makes 
it  unlawful  for  a  broker  "to  fail  or  refuse  to 
show  any  dwelling  which  he  Is  authorized  to 
.'-how  to  prospective  buyers,  rentors,  or 
lessors  .  .  ."  By  emphasizing  the  word 
authorized".  It  may  be  argued  that  a  broker 
commits  a  violation  only  when  he  fails  to 
thow  a  property  to  a  person  of  a  particular 
race  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been  'au- 
thorized" to  show  it  to  all  comers.  Con- 
versely, when  he  is  not  "authorized'  to  show 
it  to  all  comers,  the  act.  however  discrimina- 
tory. Is  not  unlawful.  Such  a  construction 
IS  at  best  cumbersome  and.  assuming  the 
desirability  of  the  contemplated  exemption. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  set  it  out  with  more 
clarity. 

The  .section  banning  discriminatory  ad- 
'.rrtlsing  raises  another  important  question. 
Tliat  section  speaks  in  terms  of  advertise- 
ments connoting  "any  preference,  limitation. 
or  discrimination".  What  exactly  is  con- 
templated by  the  quoted  language?  Not  in- 
frequently, notices  for  the  sale  of  residential 
housing  include  reference  to  the  property's 
proximity  to  a  particular  church  and  or  a 
parochial  school.  Does  such  a  reference 
betray  an  intention  to  make  a  "preference, 
'.imitation,  or  discrimination"  because  of 
.-cllgion"?  The  insertion  of  such  a  refer- 
ence, unlike  that  of  proximity  to  public 
irtinsportatlon.  is  equivocal.  However,  like 
the  other.  It  may  represent  nothing  more 
tiian  a  desire  to  stimulate  buyer  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  homeowner  exemption, 
."-fction  403  of  the  committee  bill  carves  out 
two  other  new  exemptions.  Generally,  most 
apartment  rentals  are  covered.  Paragraph 
lb),  however,  exempts  from  coverage  the  sale, 
rental,  or  lease  of  a  portion  of  a  building 
containing  living  quarters  occupied  or  in- 
tinded  to  be  occupied  by  no  more  than  four 
families  living  independently  of  each  other 
•  1  the  owner  occupies  one  of  such  living 
t;:iarters.  In  short,  the  committee  amend- 
ment exempts  buildings  of  four  units  or  less 
when  the  owner  lives  on  the  premises.  This 
I.';  the  so-called  Mrs.  Murphy's  boarding 
I'.ouse  exemption. 

The  second  exemption  permits  any  reli- 
k'.uus  or  denominational  institution,  or  any 
ci.aritable  or  educational  institution  or  orga- 
nization which  is  operated,  supervised,  or 
T-ntroiled  by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  reli- 
s-ious  organization,  or  any  bona  fide  private 
or  fraternal  organization,  to  give  preference 
to  persons  of  the  same  religion  or  denomina- 
tion, or  to  members  of  such  private  or  fra- 
'ernal  organization,  or  to  make  such  selec- 
tion as  is  calculated  to  promote  the  religious 


principles  or  the  aims,  purposes  for  which  it 
Is  established  or  maintained.  Similar  ex- 
empt ons  are  found  in  many  state  open  occu- 
pancy laws  and  presumably  this  experience 
may  be  relied  upon  in  borderline  cases. 

The  final  provision  in  section  403  makes 
clear  that  nothing  in  Title  IV  is  Intended  to 
affect  any  liability  for  payment  of  a  real 
estate  or  other  commission. 

4.  Financial  Institutions.  Section  404  of  the 
bill  prohibits  discrimination  in  the  financ- 
ing of  housing.  The  section,  which  is  un- 
changed from  the  original,  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  bank,  savings  and  loan  Institution, 
credit  union,  insurance  company,  or  other 
lender  of  money  for  the  purchase,  construc- 
tion, repair,  or  maintenance  of  dwellings  to 
refuse  to  make  svich  loans,  or  to  discrimi- 
nate in  the  terms  or  conditions  thereof,  be- 
cause of  the  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  of  the  borrower  or  the  prospective 
occupants  of  the  dwellings  involved.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  prohibition  is 
applicable  to  any  transaction  involving  all 
residential  housing.  In  brief,  no  exemption 
is,  expressly  or  impliedly,  authorized. 

5.  Intimidation.  Section  405  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  a  carryover  from  the  original, 
prohibits  any  person  from  intimidating. 
threatening,  coercing,  or  Interfering  with  any 
person  in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of.  or 
because  he  has  exercised  or  enjoyed,  or  aided 
or  encouraged  another  in  the  exercise  or  en- 
joyment or,  any  right  safeguarded  by  section 
403  or  404,  This  section  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect Negroes  and  others  from  threats,  etc.. 
not  only  by  jxirties  to  any  negotiation  or 
prospective  transaction  but  from  any  third 
parties  who  seek  to  forestall  the  same.  It 
reaches  similar  conduct  in  retaliation  for 
having  negotiated  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
a  dwelling  and  or  for  having  consummated 
the  same.  Finally,  it  reaches  similar  activi- 
ties directed  at  persons  who  aid  or  encourage 
others  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights. 

Although  section  405  contains  no  express 
criminal  penalties,  the  conduct  proscribed 
therein  may  be  prosecuted  under  Title  V  of 
the  bill  which  deals  with  interference  with 
rights.  Section  501  (at  (5)  of  that  title  makes 
it  a  crime  for  any  person,  by  force  or  threat 
of  force,  to  injure,  intimidate  or  otherwise 
Interfere  with,  or  to  attempt  to  injure,  intim- 
idate, or  Interfere  with  any  person  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
while  he  is  lawfully  engaged  or  .seeking  to 
engage  in  ■selling,  purchasing,  renting,  leas- 
ing, occupying,  or  contracting  or  negotiating 
for  the  sale,  rent.al.  lease,  or  occupation  of 
any  dwelling." 

Section  501(b)  makes  it  a  crime  for  any 
person,  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  to'lnjure, 
intimidate,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  or 
attempt  to  injure,  intimidate,  or  interfere 
with  any  person  to  discourage  lawful  par- 
ticipation by  such  person  in  any  of  the  bene- 
fits or  activities  described  in  paragraph  (a) 
or  because  any  such  person  has  participated 
or  sought  to  participate  in  such  activities  or 
urged  or  aided  others  to  so  participate.  In 
addition,  it  makes  it  a  crime  to  use  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  against  any  person  be- 
cause he  has  engaged  In  speech  or  peaceful 
a,ssembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  so  participate. 

These  provisions  of  Title  V.  surpassing  in 
breadth  section  405,  authorize  a  graduated 
scheme  of  penalties  depending  upon  the  se- 
riousness of  the  injury  Inflicted  upon  the  vic- 
tim. The  general  maximum  penalty  pre- 
scribed in  the  absence  of  bodily  harm  is  a 
$1,000  fine  or  1  year  imprisonment  or  both. 
In  the  case  of  bodily  harm,  the  maximum 
penalty  is  a  $10,000  fine  or  10  years  impris- 
onment or  both.  Where  the  victim  is  de- 
prived of  his  life,  the  maximum  penalty  au- 
thorized by  Title  V  is  "anv  term  of  vears  or 
for  life." 

.^s  will  be  seen  shortly,  section  406  author- 
izes a  civil  remedv  for  violations  of  section 
405. 


Although  the  language  of  section  405  as 
supplemented  by  section  601  appears  to 
reach  many  forms  of  retaliatory  action 
against  persons  because  they  have  opposed 
discriminatory  housing  practices  forbidden 
by  Title  IV.  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
these  sections  protect  persons  against  retal- 
iation because  they  have  filed  a  complaint, 
testified  or  assisted  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  title.  The  rights  protected  by  section 
405  are  the  rights  to  be  free  from  discrimi- 
nation by  brokers,  etc.  under  403  and  by 
financial  institutions  under  404.  Nothing 
in  these  sections  specifically  relates  to  en- 
forcement The  rights  prot-ected  by  sections 
501  are  the  rights  to  be  free  from  injury, 
intimidation,  or  Interference  by  various  per- 
sons relative  to  the  sale,  purchase,  rental, 
lease,  occupancy,  or  contract  or  negotiation 
of  sale,  rental,  etc.  of  any  dwelling  Al- 
though it  may  be  argued  that  freedom  from 
retaliation  for  bringing  a  proceeding  to  en- 
force the  right  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
basic  rights  protected.  Congress  on  other 
occasions  has  expressly  provided  a  safe- 
guard • 

6.  Enforcement.  Private  Persons.  Al- 
though the  revised  bill  retains  the  private 
legal  remedy  proposed  by  the  original  bills 
section  406.  the  committee  has  made  a  nui 
ber  of  sigiiiflcant  changes.  The  language 
of  subsection  <a)  containing  the  general  au- 
thority for  private  suits,  is  identical  with 
that  found  in  the  bill  as  Introduced.  Brief- 
ly, it  authorizes  civil  actions  in  appropriate 
federal  district  courts  and  state  courts  to 
enforce  the  rights  granted  in  sections  403. 
404  and  405.  The  action  must  be  initiated 
within  six  months  of  the  alleged   violation. 

Paragraph  (  b  ,i  provides  that  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  party  the  federal  court  may 
waive  the  payment  of  fees  costs  or  security 
in  any  civil  action  brought  under  section 
406(a).  Also,  upon  petition  the  court  may 
appoint  an  attorney  for  any  party  or  parties 
under  such  circumstances  as  it  considers 
just.  Similar  authority  Is  given  state  and 
local  courts  to  the  ext*nt  their  laws  and 
procedure  allow.  The  committee  made  only 
one  change  with  respect  to  paragraph  (b). 
but  that  change  is  an  important  one  The 
original  version  used  the  word  "complainant" 
rather  than  party  or  parties  In  a  clvi!  ac- 
tion tinder  section  406(ai".  The  net  elTect 
of  this  change  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
paragraph  to  respondents  as  well  as  com- 
plainants. 

Section  406ic)  authorizes  the  court  to 
grant  appropriate  relief.  Including  Injunc- 
tive relief,  and  to  award  actual  damages,  or 
in  the  alternative,  if  the  defendant  has  re- 
ceived or  agreed  to  receive  compen.sation  for 
services  during  the  course  of  which  the  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred,  to 
award  as  liquidated  damages  an  amount  not 
exceeding  such  compensation.  As  originally 
proposed  paragraph  (ci  authorized  injunc- 
tive relief  and  monetary  damages,  including 
damages   for  humiUation   and   mental    pain 


•The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  for 
example,  expressly  provides  that  similar  con- 
duct with  lespect  to  an  unfair  labor  charge 
shall  be  considered  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
29  use.  158ia)(4).  See  also  42  U.S.C. 
2000  e-3ia)  dealing  with  retaliation  in  con- 
nection with  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice charge.  State  fair  housing  laws  fre- 
quently protect  against  this  kind  of  activity. 
Thus,  section  296i7)  of  the  New  York  Act 
provides: 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
practice  for  any  person  engaged  in  any  ac- 
tivity to  which  this  section  applies  to  re- 
taliat-e  or  discriminate  against  any  person 
because  he  has  opposed  any  practices  for- 
bidden under  this  article  or  because  he  has 
filed  a  complaint,  testified  or  assisted  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  article.  New  York 
Executive  Law. 
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and  suffering,  and  up  to  ISOO  punitive  dam- 
ages. Despite  the  rather  substantial  lan- 
guage change  adopted  by  the  committee,  it 
may  be  that  the  only  really  new  matter  Is 
the  provlalon  authorizing  In  the  alternative 
the  award  of  liquidated  (meaning  fixed) 
damages — i.e.,  defendant's  commission.  The 
deletion  of  the  specific  reference  to  damages 
for  humiliation  and  mental  pain  and  suffer- 
ing would  not  necessarily  bar  their  recov- 
ery. The  section's  authorization  of  actu- 
al damages  would  generally  permit  recovery 
of  all  damages  proved  by  complainant.  In- 
cluding, in  many  Jurisdictions,  humiliation 
and  mental  pain  and  suffering.  The  meas- 
ure of  damages  is  ordinarily  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  state  where  the  tort  is  committed. 
Consequently,  If  state  law  permits  recovery 
for  these  factors,  they  may  be  awarded  in  an 
action  under  section  406.  Likewise,  the 
deletion  of  punitive  damages  does  not  n  ;ces- 
sarlly  affect  the  award  of  so-called  smart 
money-— save,  of  covurse.  to  remove  the  orig- 
inal bill 'a  9600  celling — If  complainant  can 
prove  actual  damages  and  malice  on  the  part 
of  defendant.  While  the  states  differ  with 
respect  to  recovery  of  punitive  damages  in 
the  absence  of  statute,  the  majority  seem  to 
»Uow  it.     See  23  Am.  Jur.  2d  238   (1965). 

Paragraph  (d)  of  the  original  bill  simply 
provided  that  the  prevailing  party  in  a  civil 
action  authorized  by  section  406(a)  could 
recover  reasonable  fittorney's  fees  as  an  ele- 
ment of  court  cost*.  Qenerally,  an  amount 
for  reasonable  attorney's  fees  is  not  part  of  a 
Judgment  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
statute.  The  committee  revision  omits  any 
referenc«  to  attorney's  fees  and  in  Its  place 
Inserts  a  new  subsection  authorizing  the 
court  to  give  states  and  localities  with  ap- 
propriate laws  the  initial  opportunity  to 
remedy  a  charge  of  housing  discrimination. 
Thus,  section  406(d)  provides  that  when  a 
case  is  brought  under  section  406(a)  tUleg- 
Ing  a  discriminatory  housing  practice  pro- 
hibited by  an  applicable  state  or  local  law 
and  from  which  relief  can  be  obtained  under 
state  or  local  law,  the  court  may,  upon  Is- 
suance of  a  temporary  Injunction  or  other 
appropriate  order  preserving  the  complain- 
ant's right  to  obtain  all  relief,  Including  the 
opportunity  to  buy  or  rent  the  specific  dwel- 
ling with  respect  to  which  the  alleged  hous- 
ing practice  occurred,  stay  the  action  up  to 
30  days  pending  referral  by  the  court  or  by 
the  complainant,  as  appropriate,  to  relevant 
state  or  local  authorities.  At  the  end  of  the 
stay,  the  court  may  order  a  further  stay  for 
such  additional  period  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate or  pending  termination  of  state  or 
local  proceedings,  if  it  believes  the  state  or 
local  proceeding  will  be  conducted  expedi- 
tiously and  that  a  stay  will  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  Justice.  In  the  event  of  such  a  fur- 
ther stay,  the  court  may  continue  or  with- 
draw any  orders  It  has  previously  issued,  as 
Justice  requires.  Issuance  or  withdrawal  of 
any  temporary  injunction  or  other  order 
may  be  conditioned  upon  the  posting  of  rea- 
sonable bond  or  other  security.  If  the  court 
directs  the  complainant  to  nxake  reason- 
able efforts  to  Initiate  appropriate  proceed- 
ings under  applicable  state  or  local  law  and 
the  complainant  falls  to  do  so  and  does  not 
show  good  cause  for  such  failure,  the  court 
may,  in  its  discretion,  dismiss  the  action. 

The  practice  of  acceding  initially  to  ap- 
plicable state  authorities  follows  the  pre- 
cedent established  In  the  public  accommoda- 
tions and  equal  employment  opportunity 
provision  of  the  1964  Act,  and  is  doubtless 
Intended  to  encourage  enactment  and  more 
effective  enforcement  of  relevant  state  and 
local  laws. 

7.  Enforcement,  Attorney  General.  The 
committee  bill  adopts  without  modlflcatloa 
the  original  bill's  section  providing  for  en- 
forcement by  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  407(a)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  civil  action  for  injunctive 
relief  whenever  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 


bellfcve  that  any  ptrson  or  group  of  persons 
is  engaged  in  a  p»ttem  or  practice  of  re- 
sistance to  the  full  enjoyment  of  hla  right* 
granted  by  Title  IV, 

Section  407(b)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  tntertene  In  a  civil  action 
brought  by  a  prlfate  person  in  a  federal 
court  under  this  title,  if  he  certifies  that 
the  action  is  of  ganeral  public  Importance. 
In  such  cases,  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  relief  as  If  It  were  a  party 
complainant. 

Again,  both  these  subsections  are  reminis- 
cent of  provisions  Applicable  to  other  situa- 
tions in  the  1964  Act.  During  the  debate  on 
the  earlier  measure,  then  Senator  Hum- 
phrey gave  the  following  explanation  of 
"pattern  or  practiae"  of  discrimination  as  It 
applied  to  public  fcccommodatlons  and  fair 
housing: 

".  .  .  is  meant  flo  exclude  action  in, spo- 
radic instances  of  violation  of  rights,  which 
will  be  left  to  correction  by  individual  com- 
plainants under  otker  sections  of  these  titles. 
It  would  be  clear  that  an  establishment  or 
employer  that  conelstently  or  avowedly  de- 
nies rights  under  these  titles  Is  engaged  in 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance. 

"The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  obtain  relief 
In  public  accommodations  and  employment 
cases  only  where  t  pattern  or  practice  has 
been  shown  to  exist.  Such  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice would  be  present  only  when  the  denial 
of  rights  consists  of  something  more  than 
an  islolated,  sporadic  incident,  but  is  re- 
peated, routine,  or  of  a  generalized  nature. 
There  would  be  a  pattern  or  practice  If.  for 
example,  a  numbe»  of  companies  or  persons 
in  the  same  Industry  or  line  of  business  dis- 
criminated, If  a  chain  of  motels  or  restau- 
rants practiced  racial  discrimination 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  part  of  its 
system,  or  if  a  con^any  repeatedly  and  regu- 
larly engaged  in  acts  prohibited  by  the 
statute. 

"As  a  further  safeguard,  the  bill  requires 
a  showing  that  those  engaged  in  the  pattern 
or  practice  had  the  Intention  to  deprive 
others  of  their  rights  tuider  Title  II  or  Title 
VTI.  That  is,  where  .several  companies  are 
Involved,  the  Attorney  General  could  not 
show  a  pattern  or  practice  by  proving  that 
one  company  refused  to  ser^'e  a  Negro  be- 
cause of  his  race  a|id  several  other  companies 
also  refused  serrice  but  for  legitimate 
reasons. 

"That  kind  of  a  ehowlng  would  not  satisfy 
the  requirement  of  intent;  what  is  required 
Is  a  showing  of  ICtentlonal  dLscrlmlnation. 
Intention  could,  off  course,  be  proved  by.  or 
inferred  from,  wotxls,  conduct,  or  both.  The 
issue  would  then  te  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  a  refusal  of  service  or  em- 
ployment amounting  to  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice, or  whether  tSe  companies  acted  In  con- 
cert or  In  a  conspiracy.  And  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  Join  all 
or  some  of  sever.ii  defendants  In  the  same 
action. 

"The  point  Is  that  single,  insignificant, 
isolated  acts  of  discrimination  by  a  single 
business  would  not  Justify  a  finding  of  a 
pattern  or  practice,  and  thus  the  fears  which 
have  been  expressed  In  this  regard  are  totally 
groundless.  Conc«e.ssion.*l  Record,  volume 
110,  part  11,  pages  14239.  14270." 

Briefly,  then,  tie  Attorney  General's  suit 
is  limited  to  situations  where  there  is  con- 
certed or  persisteilt  Interference  with  rights 
protected  by  sections  403  and  404  of  this 
title. 

8.  Enforcement.  Pair  Housing  Board.  As 
noted  at  the  outset,  the  committee  has  sup- 
plemented the  etiforcement  provisions  of 
Title  IV  by  authorizing  an  administrative 
remedy.  Section  408(a)  establishes  a  Fair 
Housing  Board  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President  witfc  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Noi  more  than  ttu-ee  members 
may  belong  to  tlie  same  political  party. 
Members  will  have  staggered  five  year  terms 


and  shall  be  paid  at  the  yearly  rates  of 
$25,000,  except  for  the  chairman,  who  shall 
be  paid  $25,500.  The  chairman  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  Three  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  408(b)  authorizes  the  Board,  in 
accordance  with  civil  service  laws,  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

Sect!*!  408 fc)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
Lssue  rfecessary  and  proper  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  delegate  any  or  all  of  its  powers  to 
any  three  or  more  of  its  members,  and  to 
delegate  Its  authority  to  conduct  hearings 
to  any  member,  agent,  or  agency. 

Section  408(d)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  in- 
veetlgaie  violations  of  sections  403,  404,  and 
405  of  this  title,  either  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation giving  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  a  violation  has  occurred  c«-  upon 
receipt  of  a  written  statement  from  a  person 
who  alleges  that  he  is  aggrieved  by  sucli 
violation. 

Section  408(e)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation,  and  the  Board,  for 
purposes  of  hearing,  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions and  limitations  as  are  provided  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  B(DeTd  under  29 
U.S.C.  161.  That  section  confers  upon  tlie 
N.L.R.B.  diverse  investigatory  powers.  Fr>r 
purposes  of  all  hearings  and  investigations 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  N.L.R.B.  are  nec- 
essary and  proper  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  sections  159  and  160. 
dealing  with  Investigations  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  representation  of  employees  and 
unfair  labor  practices,  respectively,  the 
Board  Is  empowered  to  subpoena  witnesses 
and  documentary  evidence.  Any  member  of 
the  N.LJt.B.  Is  empowered  to  Issue  subpo€i'.,is 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  o! 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence that  relates  to  matters  under  investi- 
gation or  in  question.  In  case  of  contxunary 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena,  the  N.L.R  B 
may  make  application  to  the  appropriate 
district  court,  which  is  empowered  to  issue 
orders  requiring  obedience,  and  to  punt.";!! 
for  contempt  if  necessary.  Witnesses  m.iy 
not  be  excused  from  testifying  or  producing; 
evidence  on  grounds  of  Belf-incrimlnatio!i 
however,  they  are  immune  from  any  prose- 
cution, penalty,  or  forfelttire — except  per- 
jury— for  or  on  account  of  anything  i-n 
Which  they  are  compelled  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce In  evidence.  Process  of  the  N.L.R  B 
may  be  served  personally  or  by  registered 
mail  or  telegraph  or  by  leaving  a  copy  there- 
of at  the  principal  office  or  place  of  btislnrfs 
of  the  person  required  to  be  served.  Wi- 
nesses  and  depwjnents  are  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  ss  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Court  proce  s 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  f.r 
may  t>e  found.  All  federal  boards  and  agen- 
cies are  required,  when  ordered  by  the  Prc.'=- 
idcnt.  to  answer  the  N.L.R.B. 's  request  fnr 
all  records,  p>apers  and  information  relative 
to  any  matter  before  the  Board. 

Although  the  incorporation  by  reference 
of  the  NX.H  B.'s  Investigatory  power  is  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  indicate  generally  the  F.ur 
Housing  Board's  power  in  this  area,  It  wo.nd 
seem  preferable  to  rewrite  similar  provlsl'  i  s 
into  Title  IV.  It  should  be  noted  that  .=;f.- 
tion  161  grri'nts  no  roving  commission,  h:.: 
is  limited  to  th>  exercise  of  powers  and  fu-i.  - 
tions  embodied  in  sections  159  and  160  <  i 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  The.-e 
conditions  are  totally  unrelated  to  fair  hoii.-- 
Ing.  Consequently,  a  question  arises  as  to 
what  delimiting  factors,  if  any,  apply,  li'- 
view  of  the  provisions  of  section  408(el  o; 
the  bill,  it  is  sbvlous  that  the  authors  in- 
tended that  these  powers  should  be  excr- 
cl.=ed   for   purposes   of  investigation   by   th'^ 


Secretary  of  H.U.D.  and  for  purposes  of  a 
hearing  by  the  Board.  However,  this  still 
leaves  the  occasion  for  much  argument  (and 
imcertalnty)  concerning  the  application  of 
the  introductory  prepositional  phrase  to  fair 
iiousing.  These  and  other  issues  could  be 
obviated  by  including  an  investigatory  power 
section  In  ■ntle  IV  tailored  to  the  "specific 
functions  and  purposes  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
H  UX).  and  another  to  the  quasi-judicial  pow- 
er and  procedures  of  the  Board  as  authorized 
by  section   408. 

Section  40S(f)  provides  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  after  investigation,  that  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred,  he  shall  file  a  written 
complaint  v.-lth  the  Board  stating  his  findings 
lis  well  as  the  facts.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
(luired  to  rerve  a  copy  of  the  complaint  on 
•he  person  or  persons  charged  with  the  vlo- 
hition.  There  is  no  requirement  that  he 
notify  the  complainant  and  no  requirement 
if  formal  notice  to  anyone  should  he  deter- 
mine that  no  violation  has  occurred  and 
.apparently  no  way  for  the  complainant  to 
cct  a  hearing  before  the  Board  should  the 
Secretary    make    such    determination. 

Section  408(g)  provides  that  the  Board 
.<;hall  set  a  hearing  after  it  receives  a  com- 
plaint from  the  Secretary  but  not  before 
the  passage  of  10  days  following  service  of 
the  complaint  on  the  respondent.  The  Sec- 
reury  is  directed  to  designate  a  person  to 
present  evidence  in  support  of  the  complaint 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  complainant 
may  have  his  own  attorney. 

Section  408(h)  provides  that  except  as  pro- 
vided   in    sections   408(f)    and    408fg),    the 
Board  shall  conduct  its  hearings  and  issue 
and  enforce  its  orders  in  the  same  manner, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
•■^nd  limitations  and  appellate  procedures  as 
are  provided  for  the  N.L  R  B.  under  29  U  S  C 
160(b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),   (g),   (1)   and   (J), 
•md  that  all  parties  to  the  hearing  shall  have 
the  same  rights  as  are  provided  therein.    The 
exceptions  provided  In  the  initial  clause  of 
section    408(h|     subordinate    the    N  L  R.A  s 
provisions  incorporated   therein   to  the  divi- 
sion of  functions  authorized  by  section  408 
If)  and  the  ten  day  limitation  between  serv- 
ice   of    complaint    and    hearing    in    section 
408(g).     The  N.LR.A.  feparates  prosecution 
and  enforcement  betwei  n  the  General  Coun- 
sel and  the  NL.R.B..  whereas  Title  IV  sepa- 
rates these  functions  between  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Fair  Housing  Board.     Mareover.  tlie  N.L.R  A 
allows  only  five  days  between  service  of  the 
complaint   and    hearing       (In   actual    prac- 
tice, however,  ten  days  ire  the  rule.)     These 
two    differences    betwee  i    the    N  L.R  A.    and 
Title  IV  are  reflected  it    the  exception  pro- 
vided by  section  408(h). 

^  The  subsections  of  section  160  of  the 
NL.RA.  adopted  by  section  408(h)  relate 
to  the  power  of  the  Board  to  prevent  unfair 
labor  practices.  Paragn  ph  (b)  requires  the 
Board  to  serve  respondent  with  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  and  notice  of  hearing.  The  hear- 
ing may  not  be  held  until  at  least  five  days 
lifter  the  respondent  has  been  served  with  the 
C'.mplalnt.  No  compla  nt  shall  be  issued 
based  upon  an  unfair  hibor  practice  occur- 
ring more  than  six  montns  prior  to  the  filing 
of  a  charge  with  the  Board.  A  complaint  may 
be  .imended  by  any  peison  conducting  the 
hearing  or  the  Board  arv  time  prior  to  the 
is-iiiance  of  an  order.  Rfspondeni  is  entitled 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  Driglnal  or  amended 
complaint  and  appear  in  person  or  other- 
"*ise  and  give  testimony  Regional  directors 
■i'ld  trial  examiners  may  grant  intervention 
11  person  or  by  counsel  3r  other  representa- 
■e  to  the  extent  and  uj  on  terms  they  deem 
proper.  Hearings  are  tc  be  conducted  "so 
■  r  as  practicable"  in  accordance  with  the 
-ouns°^  '^^•ide"ce  *-hlch  apply  m  the  federal 
Paragraph  (c)  of  sectlo  i  160  of  the  N  L  R  A 

^'°Ill!?  '^'"**  ""  t'-s^'no^y  shall  be  reduced 
-o  writing  and  filed   with  the  Board       The 
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Board,  upon  notice,  may  take  additional 
testimony  or  hear  additional  arguments  If 
the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion,  based  on  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimonv.  that  respond- 
ent ha£  engaged  or  Is  engaging  in  an  unlaw- 
ful practice,  it  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact 
and  issue  an  order  requiring  respondent  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  unlawful  prac- 
tice. In  addition,  the  Board  may  order  re- 
spondent to  take  other  affirmative  action  Ir- 
cluding  reinstatement  of  employees  with  or 
without  back  pay.  Back  pay  "mav  l>e  re- 
quu-ed  of  either  the  employer  or  the  labor 
organization,  depending  upon  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  discrimination  suffered  by 
tlie  employee.  The  Board  is  required  to  apply 
the  same  policy  to  both  afBliated  and  inde- 
pendent labor  organizations  in  issuing  com- 
plaints and  In  framing  its  remedies  for  un- 
fair labor  practices.  If  no  sufficient  case  is 
made  out.  the  Board  shall  issue  an  order 
dismissing  the  complaint.  Neither  rcin- 
st.atement  nor  back  pay  shall  be  ordered 
where  the  employee  was  suspended  or  dis- 
charged for  cause. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  on  an 
unfair  labor  practice  complaint,  the  trial 
examiner  files  an  Intermediate  report  in 
which  he  makes  certain  findings  of  facts  and 
recommendations  If  no  exceptions  are  filed 
within  20  days  after  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
uuerniediate  report,  the  trial  examiner's 
findings  and  recommendations  automatically 
become  those  of  the  Board. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  that  the  NLRB 
can  change  findings  made  and  orders  issued 
in  a  case  any  time  prior  to  the  filing  of  a 
transcript  of  the  record  with  a  court  seek- 
ing enforcement  or  review  of  the  orders 

Orders  issued  by  the  NX  R  B  are  subject 
both  to  enforcement  and  review  in  the 
courts.  Enforcement  proceedings  are  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (e).  Virtually  the  same 
procedural  provisions  are  applicable  in  peti- 
tions by  employers,  unions  or  aggrieved  par- 
ties, seeking  review  of  Board  orders  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (f).  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  review  proceeding  is  a  review 
of  the  Board's  action  rather  than  a  trial  de 
novo. 

Sections  160   (e)    and   (f)    of  the  NLRB 
give  Jurisdiction   to   the  U.S.   Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  enforce,  review  or  set   aside  Board 
orders  seeking  to  remedy  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices.    Petitions   for   review  or   enforcement 
may    be    filed    in    the    circuit    in    which    the 
tiufair   labor   practice   occurred   or  in   which 
the  party  resides  or  does  business.     The  U.S 
District  Courts  may  take  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view Board  proceedings  where  the  appropri- 
ate Court  of  Appeals  is  on  vacation.     After 
the  N.L.R.B.  files  a  petition  for  enforcement 
of    its   order,    it   must   certify   and    file   with 
the  court  the  record  of  the  Board  proceed- 
ings.    Notice   of    the   Board's    action    must 
also    be   served    upon    the    party    or   parties 
against    whom    the    order    is    entered      Full 
Jurisdiction  of  the  case  is  then  acquired.     A 
court   is  not   limited   to  denying  or  granting 
enforcement  of  the  Board  s  order  as  a  whole 
A  decree  may  be  entered    •enforcing,  modi- 
f.ving,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  set- 
ting aside  in  whole  or  in  part  the  order  of 
the  Board."     In  enforcement  or  review  pro- 
ceedings,   the    court   may    not   entertain    or 
consider  any  objection  which  was  not  raised 
before  the  Board  unless  the  failure  or  neg- 
lect  to  urge  the  objection   is  excusable   be- 
cause of  extraordinary  clrcuimtances     Find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  Board     if  supported  by 
substantial   evidence   on   the   record   consid- 
ered  as   whole'    are   conclusive  and  binding 
on  the  court. 

Leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  be- 
fore the  Board  may  be  sought  of  the  court 
by  either  party  to  the  proceeding  It  must 
be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  fail- 
ure to  present  the  evidence  h>efore  the  Board 
in    the    original    hearing.      If    the    leave    is 
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granted,  the  Board,  after  hearing  the  addi- 
tional evidence,  may  modify  Its  findings  or 
make  new  findings  and  file  recommendations 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  its 
original  order.  The  court's  decree  is  final 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court' 
Paragraph  (g)  of  section  160  of  the  N.LJlJi 
provide  that  proceeding  for  enforcement  and 
review  shall  not  stay  the  Board's  order  un- 
less   specifically  directed   by   the   court 

Paragraph    (1)    provides   that   petitions    for 
enforcement  and  review  are  to  be  heard  by 
the  court  "expeditiously  and  if  possible  with- 
in ten  days  after  they  have  been  docketed  " 
Paragraph   (J)    authorizes  the  Board    aft*r 
It  has  issued  a  complaint  alleging  the  com- 
mission of  unfair  labor  practices,  to  petition 
the  .appropriate  district  court  for  temporary 
relief   or   restraining   order   without    waitine 
until  It  IS  ready  to  petition  for  enforcement 
of  Its  oriier  iu  an  unfair  labor  practice  case 
In    order    to    obviate    some    of    the    more 
pronounced  irrelevancies  caused  by  the  in- 
corporation by  reference  of  a  distinctly  labor 
sutute,  section  408ih)    of  Title  IV  provides 
that  29  use.   160,c)    (N.L.R.A)    relative  to 
reinstatement    of    employees    and    to    com- 
plaints under  29  U.S.C.  158(a)  d,   or  (a)(2) 
are   expressly   made   Inapplicable.     However 
violations  under  this  title  shall   be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  unfair  labor  practices 
under  29  U  S.C.  160.  which  Is  to  say  that  the 
Board  may  bring  a  contempt  action  to  secure 
compliance. 

The  incorporation  of  selected  N.L.R  A    en- 
forcement and  review  procedures  which  pro- 
cedures  have   been  heavily  litigated  raises  a 
number  of  questions.    Perhaps,  the  most  ob- 
vious.  IS   whether  the   decisional    law  is  in- 
corporated into  Title  IV  along  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  relevant  provisions  of  sections 
160  and  161,    This  ard  other  issues  that  may 
arise  in  the  walte  of  the  enactment  of  Title 
IV  thus  constituted  would  appear  to  mlhtate 
in  favor  of  adopting  reMew  and  enfo.-cement 
procedures    specifically     tailored     to     unfair 
housing   rather   than   unfair  labor  practices 
9    Miscellaneous.    The  committee  bill  nre- 
sc.nbes  additional  functions  for  the  Secretary 
of   HUD,   including  broad   powers  to  study 
the   problems  of  discrimination.     Thus  sec- 
tion 409  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  studies 
and  publish  reports  on  dlscriminaiorv  hous- 
ing practices,  cooperate  with  and  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  private  or  public  agencies 
including  the  Community  Relations  Service' 
and  administer  his  Department's  programs  in 
a  manner  affirmatively  to  further  policies  of 
Title  I\      However,  pursuant  to  section  408 
(i),   the  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of   his 
powers  and  duties  under  this  title. 

Section  410  is  indentical  to  section  409  of 
the  bill  as  introduced  which  provided  that 
no  state  or  local  law  granting  or  protecf.ng 
the  E.ime  rights  as  are  granted  or  protected 
by  Title  IV  shall  be  invalidated  or  Umited  by 
Title  IV.  However,  any  state  or  local  law  that 
purports  to  require  or  permit  a  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice  shall  to  that  extent  be 
invalid. 

Section  411,  numbered  410  in  the  original 
makes  the  Jury  trial  provisions  of  the  Clv-ii 
Rights  Act  of  1957  42  U.S.C.  1995.  available 
in  voting  rights  suits.  appUcable  to  contempts 
arising  under  the  bill  As  a  result.  Jury  trials 
are  required  in  r.ny  proceedings  for  criminal 
contempt  where  the  aggregate  fine  exceeds 
$300  or  the  cumulative  imprisonment  exceeds 
45  days  In  other  cases  of  criminal  contempt 
the  accused  may  be  tried  with  or  without  a 
Jury  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  In  any 
case  of  criminal  contempt  involving  a  natura'l 
person,  the  fine  is  not  to  exceed  $1,000  nor 
imprisonment  exceed  the  term  of  six  months 

Section  412.  numbered  411  in  the  intro- 
duced version,  contains  a  separability  clause 
It  provides  that  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  its  agencies  or  officers, 
to  institute  or  intervene  in  any  civil  action 
or  to  bring  any  criminal  prosecution. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  may  do  so 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  jield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor;  and  that  upon  my 
resumption.  It  will  not  be  considered  a 
second  speech  by  me  upon  this  subject 
on  this  legislative  day. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virlglnia  in  the  chair) . 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  MANNER  OF  AP- 
PROVAL OP  MULTIPAMILY  PROJ- 
ECTS BY  FEDERAL  HOUSING  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  previous  occasions  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  Irresponsible  man- 
ner In  which  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration has  been  approving  multi- 
family  projects  which  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval were  obviously  not  economically 
feasible.  In  addition,  to  make  the  situa- 
tion even  more  irresponsible,  some  of 
these  projects  were  approved  for  mort- 
gages in  excess  of  actual  land  and  con- 
struction costs — as  certified  by  audits  of 
the  General  Accounting  OflQce. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  four  multi- 
family  projects  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  were  Insured  wit  h  PHA  mortgages 
totaling  over  $12.5  million,  representing 
around  $600,000  in  excess  of  actual  con- 
struction and  land  costs.  Three  of  the 
projects  defaulted  in  less  than  1  year 
and  the  fourth  in  less  than  2  years.  The 
Federal  Housing  Administration  made 
insurance  settlements  totaling  $12,414.- 
300  against  construction  and  land  costs 
totaling  $11,944,770.  This  gave  the  spon- 
sors of  these  bankrupt  projects  a  cash 
profit  of  approximately  a  half  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  plus  whatever  additional 
benefits  they  may  have  derived  from 
builders'  fees,  promoters'  fees,  and  sal- 
aries. Depreciation  could  also  be  claimed 
against  other  profitable  enterprises  they 
may  have  been  operating. 

I  summarize  these  four  projects. 

Three  projects  were  given  final  ap- 
proval on  April  5,  1962,  with  mortgage 
terms  of  40  years  at  5  percent  Interest. 
The  fourth  project  was  given  final  ap- 
proval on  January  15,  1963,  with  mort- 
gage terms  of  40  years  at  5  V^  percent  In- 
terest. All  four  projects  had  the  same 
sponsors,  The  Hamilton  Co.,  Harry  J. 
Krieger,  and  Lewis  I.  Leader,  8750  Arbor- 
crest  Drive,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Each 
project  was  a  separate  corporate  entity, 
and  the  sponsors  were  not  Individually 
responsible  for  the  mortgages.  Each  of 
the  projects  was  Insured  for  an  FHA 
mortgage  in  excess  of  the  land  and  con- 
struction costs.    They  are  as  follows: 

Pay  Apartments  No.  1,  Inc.,  FHA  proj- 
ect No.  046-35005-NP,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Final  endorsement,  April  5.  1962 — mort- 
gage amount,  $4,177,500.  Mortgage  de- 
faulted January  1963  and  assigned  to 
FHA  August  30,  1963 — amount,  $4,128,- 
950.      Actual    land    and    construction 


costs — GAO — $3,942,795.  Sponsors'  cash 
profit  on  tills  banlrupt  project,  $186,155. 

Fay  Apartments  No.  2.  Inc.,  FHA  proj- 
ect No.  046-35006-NP.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Final  endorsement,  April  5,  1962 — mort- 
gage amount,  $2,354,500.  Mortgage  de- 
faulted January  1963  and  assigned  to 
FHA  August  30.  1963 — amount,  $2,228,- 
100.  Actual  land  and  construction 
costs — GAO — $2 ,  14 1 .44 1 .  Sponsors'  cash 
profit  on  this  bankrupt  project,  $86,659. 

Fay  Apartments  No.  3,  Inc.,  FHA  proj- 
ect No.  046-350#7,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Final  endorsement,  April  5,  1962 — mort- 
gage amount,  $3,306,900.  Mortgage  de- 
faulted January  1963  and  assigned  to 
FHA  August  30,  1963— amount,  $3,170,- 
100.  Actual  land  and  constmction 
costs — GAO — $3,071,439.  Sponsors'  cash 
profit  on  this  bankrupt  project,  $98,661. 

Richmond  Village.  FHA  project  No. 
046-350H-NP.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Final 
endorsement,  January  15,  1963— mort- 
gage amount,  $2,923,000.  Mortgage  de- 
faulted May  1963  and  assigned  to  FHA 
October  10,  1963 — amount.  $2,887,150. 
Actual  land  and  construction  costs — 
GAO— $2,789,095.  Sponsors'  cash  profit 
on  this  bankrupt  project.  $98,055. 

Thus  we  find  tliat  on  the  four  projects, 
all  with  the  same  sponsors,  the  total  con- 
struction and  land  costs  of  wliich — as 
certified  by  GAO  audits — were  $11,944,- 
770,  the  FHA  had  ln.sured  mortgages  in 
the  amount  of  $12,561,900.  or  an  average 
of  around  105  pefcent  of  the  total  costs. 
This  represented  a  cash  profit  to  the 
sponsors  of  $617,130. 

After  reducing  these  mortgages  by 
$147,600  the  mortgages  went  in  default, 
and  by  mid-October  1963  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  had  made  in- 
surance settlements  on  all  four  projects 
totaling  $12,414,390.  This  left  the  spon- 
sors with  a  cash  profit  of  $469,530  on 
these  four  bankrupt  projects  pli  s  what- 
ever builders'  fees,  promoters'  C'-sts,  de- 
preciation allowaiices,  salaries,  and  so 
forth,  tliat  could  have  been  picked  up 
during  the  InteiTal  of  their  manage- 
ment. 

In  addition,  for  the  3  years  following, 
or  until  June  30,  1966,  the  owners  were 
retained  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration as  managers  on  the  first  three 
of  the.se  properties,  during  which  time 
they  were  paid  to  operate  their  own 
bankrupt  operations. 

It  was  not  until  July  14,  1966,  3  years 
after  default,  that  the  FHA  finally  got 
around  to  InstitBtlng-  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings on  three  of  these  projects,  and 
the  fourth  project  is  still  being  managed 
for  the  FHA  by  the  owners. 

During  the  period  in  which  these  proj- 
ects were  in  default  and  were  being  op- 
erated for  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration the  total  FHA  collections  from 
the  Fay  Apartments  up  to  the  time  of 
foreclosure  was  $1,088,999.49  and  from 
Richmond  'Village  up  to  August  31,  1966, 
has  been  $431,708.60.  'While  this  Is  a 
sizable  sum  it  should  not  be  accepted 
as  an  Indication  that  the  FHA  is  making 
money  or  breaking  even  on  these  bank- 
rupt projects.  Qalte  the  contrary — this 
$1,520,703.09  collected  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  actually  not 
enough  to  cover  the  Interest   charges  on 


the  mortgage  and  leaves  nothing  to 
cover  depreciation,  normal  repairs,  ar.d 
so  forth. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  incorporate  In  the  Record  a  report 
on  these  four  projects  as  furnished  by 
Commissioner  Brownstein  under  date  of 
September  6.  1966.  It  will  be  noted  from 
these  reports  that  the  cost  information 
as  furnished  by  FHA  is  different  from 
the  actual  cost  figures  as  outlined  in  my 
report.  The  cost  figures  which  I  have 
used  in  computing  the  cash  windfalls  to 
the  sponsors  of  these  bankrupt  projects 
are  ba.sed  upon  an  audit  made  by  the 
ComptroHer  General  and  submitted  to 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Sparkman,  chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  under 
date  of  December  6.  1963.  These  figures 
may  be  found  on  page  23  of  that  GAO 
report.  No.  B-1 14860  or  on  page  19202 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  August 
12,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repoit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Recok.i. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiixiams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WasJiington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  WTltlng  v,l*h 
further  regard  to  your  letter  of  August  17 
1966,  concerning  the  Fay  Apartments  find 
Richmond   Village    In   Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

The  Information  you  requested  Is  attached 
The  cost  figures  contained  therein  (stated 
separately)  have  not  been  released  publicly 
because  they  contain  material  which  may  fa',! 
within  the  crimliial  and  other  provisions  of 

18  U.SC.  1905. 

Congre-ssmen  Donald  D.  Clancv  and  Jon:. 
J.  Gilligan  have  also  made  InqiUry  alon- 
these  lines  and  I  am  sendmg  them  similar 
Information. 

The  FHA  collected  all  net  income  from 
these  projects  while  It  held  the  mortgages 
during  the  default  period.  The  total  FII.\ 
collections  from  the  Fay  Apartments  up  t  • 
the  time  of  foreclosure  was  $1,088,999.49  and 
from  Richmond  'Village  up  to  August  31,  19tt} 
has  been  $431,703.60. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  N.  BROWr.STEIN, 

Assistant  Secretary -Commissioner. 
Enclosures. 

RICHMOND      VILLAGE,      FHA      PROJECT      NO.      04(j- 
3501  1-NP.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

General  information 

I.  Date  Of  Initial  Contact:  January  5,  lOCO 
2    Application    Received:    May    2.    1960. 

3.  Commitment  Date:  September  21,  IQCn 

4.  Commitment  Amount:  $2,923,000. 

5    Initial  Endorsement:   October  18,   19C0 

6.  Final   Endorsement:    January   15,    1963. 

7.  Mortgage  Amount  at  Final  Endorse- 
ment:  $2,923,000. 

8.  Mortgage  Terms:  40  jears  at  5'4';  per 
annum. 

9.  Sponsor's  Purchase  Price  of  Land  (from 
Application)  :    $212  241. 

10.  FHA  "as  Is"  Appraised  Value  of  Land 
$212,241. 

II.  Sponsors;  The  Hamilton  Compai'.y. 
Hirry  J.  Krieger,  &  Lewis  I.  Leader,  STjO 
Arborcrest    Drive,    Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

12.  Default  Date:  May  1963. 

13.  Mortgage  Assigned  to  FHA:  October  10, 
1963. 

14.  Insurance   Settlement:    $2,887,150. 

15.  Managers  since  DefatUt:  The  project 
Is  lielng  managed  by  the  owners. 
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r^T   APAHTMENTS   NO      1,   INC..   njA  PROJKT  ITO. 

04e-ssoo5-in>.  Cincinnati,  ohio 
General  in/ormntion 
1.  Date  or  Initial  Coitact:  August  1958 
■z.  Application  Recelv-d:  February  38  1959 
3    Commitment  Date:  May  27,  1959  ' 
4.  Commitment  Amcunt:    $3,935,900. 
5     Initial    Endorsemeit:    June    4,    1959. 

6.  Final    Endorsemen    ;    April   5,    1962. 

7.  Mortgage  Amount  at  Pinal  Endorse- 
ment: $4,177,500. 

8.  Mortgage  Terms:  40  years  at  5-,  per 
.':nnum. 

9.  Spons'or-s  Purchase  Price  of  Land  (from 
Application)  ;  $78,201. 

10.  FHA  "as  is"  Appraised  Value  of  Land- 
J38,236. 

U.  Sporsors:  The  Hamilton  Company 
Harry  J.  Krieger.  &  Le-wls  I.  Leader.  8750  Ar- 
Dorcrest  Drive,  Clnclnnr  ti.  Ohio. 

12.  DefaiUt  Date:  January  1963 

13.  Mortgage  Assigned  to"  FHA:  August  30 
1963. 

14.  Insurance  Settlenent:    $4,128,950. 

15.  Foreclosure  Commenced:  July  14  1966. 

16.  Managers  since  Default:  The  project 
was  managed  by  the  oMmers  up  to  June  30 
1966.  at  which  time  Ftajicis  X.  McCarthy  was 
appointed  as  receiver. 

FAT   APARTMENTS   NO.    2,   mC.   FHA   PROJECT   NO. 

046-SS00fr-m>,    dltCINNATI,    OHIO 

General  inf  jrrruition 

1.  Date  of  Initial  Contact:  August  1958. 

2.  Application  Received:  Februarv  23,  1959. 

3.  Commitment  Date:  May  27.  1959. 

4.  Commitment  Amotnt:  $2,142,000. 

5.  Initial  Endorsement:  June  4.  1959. 

6.  Pinal  Endorsement    April  5,  1962. 

7.  Mortgage  Amount  at  Pinal  Endorse- 
ment: $2,254,500. 

8.  Mortgage  Terms:  40  years  at  5":  per 
annum. 

9.  Sponsor's  Purchase  Price  of  Land  (from 
Application)  :  $42,300. 

10.  FHA  "as  Is"  Apprfised  Value  of  Land: 
443.243. 

11.  Sporsors:  The  Hamilton  Company 
Harry  J.  Krieger.  &  Lewis  I.  Leader,  8750  Ar- 
borcrest Drive,  Clnclnnail,  Ohio. 

12.  Default  Date:  January  1963. 

13.  Mortgage  Assigned  to" FHA:  August  30, 
1963. 

14.  Insurance  Settlement:  $2,228,100. 

15.  PorecloBure  Commenced :  July  14.  1966. 

16.  Mansgers  since  D;fauU:  Tlie  project 
w.is  managed  by  the  owners  up  to  June  30, 
1^66,  at  which  time  Fran :1s  X  McCarthy  was 
appointed  as  receiver. 

y.W    APARTMENTS    NO.    3,    IIJC.    FHA    PROJECT    NO. 
046~3S007-NP.  CINi.INNATI.  OHIO 

General  info  mation 

1  Date  of  Initial  Contact:  August  1958. 

2  Application     Received:      Februarv     23 

1959.  •' 

3.  Commitment  Date:   May  27.   1959. 

4.  Commitment  Amount:   $3,081,900. 

5.  Initial  Endorsement:   June  4.  1959 

6.  Pinal  Endorsement:   April  5,"  1962. 

7.  Mortgage  Amount  at  Final  Endorse- 
ment: $3,206,900. 

8.  Mortgage  Terms:  40  vears  at  5'^  per 
annum. 

9.  Spon.^or's  Purchase  Price  of  Land  (from 
Application)  :   $61,499. 

10.  PHA  as  is"  Appraised  Value  of  Land  ■ 
179.978. 

11.  Sponsors:  Tlie  Himilion  Comp,iny 
Harry  J.  Krieger  &  Levis  I.  Leader,  8750 
Arborcrest  Drive,  Clnclnnitl,  Ohio. 

12.  Default  Date:  Janu.iry  1963 

13.  Mortgage  Assigned  oFHA:  August  30, 
1963, 

14.  Insurance  Settleme.it:  $3,170,100. 

15.  PorecloBure  Commenced;  July  14,  1966 

16.  Managers  since  delault:  The  project 
was  man.ieed  by  the  owners  up  to  June  30 
1966.  at  which  time  Franc  s  X.  McCarthy  was 
appointed  receiver. 
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Cost  informaiion 
ElCHMOND  VILLAGE,  PBOJECT  NO.  0«>-3.Wll-NP.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


1.  <  onstruciion  cost  (eicludins  fees) 

2.  Builder','- lee 

3.  Areli iteit '.«  ke —...y... 

4.  Carryir.p  charpc?.  financing'.'and  Flf A  fce« ' 
».  l-pgal  aiij  onraniiatkin   . 

ti.  Land 


TotaJ. 


Cost  >s 

Claliut'd  by 
mortfragor 


J2, 393, 4."W) 
247,  if<: 

S4,  7.57 
397.  A24 

37,  S70 
214,086 


3, 374,846 


FnA 

duaUow- 
ance 


$271,309 
14.  451 


1,M7 


Cost  !».« 

aiiuwed  by 
FHA 


Mfortraff 

a.'-  pcrwiit 

of  allowed 

oost 


$2,122,227 

-•47, 4tJ7 

.a  999 

3m.  fi73 

ar.  670 


33*,2f.9 


3.  am.  577 


K.2C 


FAY  APARTMENTS  NO.  1,  INC.,  PROJECT  NO.  046  35005.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


I.  Construction  oost  (cicludijie  Jeesj  • 

:;.  Huiuicrs  fif '"" 

3.  Archite<t  s  Jee  1111111' 

4.  (airyiiig  charges.  iiiiaDc"i/ig''and  FHA  fees        IIII" 
•  ■.  Le<;al  iii.ii  orgaiiiiatlon 

fi  Land 


Total. 


$3,37S,  106 
244.  21* 

575,  012 
14,428 
81,  742 


4,360.492 


173,  4S9 


$••?.  2«7.  419 

244,206 

•>5,U3fi 

575,  012 

14,428 

'0 


4.  1K7,  (B3 


89.  T7 


FAY  APARTMENTS  NO.  2,  INC.,  PROJECT  NO    Mfi-S,W06,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


1.  Construction  cost  (excluding  fees)' 

2.  H miller's  fee "_^ 

3.  An  liitM'i's  fw ...."'.' 

4.  rarrylni;  chaj-p«vs.  financing,  and  FHA  tees"" 
."'    i/CL'al  and  ori;ii!iii3lion 

0.  Lund " 


Total. 


$1,S27,S49 
\33. 023 
3i,  me, 

319.1527 

7.730 

42,  M7 


2, 3».*.  492 


:.tt»  I 


$1,778,268 

133,023 

3«,»16 

319.  S27 

7,730 

^0 


274,404 
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FAY  APARTMENT!;   NO    3.   INT  .    I'Rc.TKCT   NO     04f>JM0r,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


1  Constmction  cost  (excluding  foes)  ■ 

2.  Builder's  fee 

;i.  Arctiit<'ct's  fee I7III 

4.  Currying  charges,  financTiig.'and' FHA  fees 

S  I>iral  uiiri  organization 

6.  Land " 


Total. 


$.'.  657.  305 

191,  l.W 

51.613 

423.295 

11.400 

55.879 


3, 390, 651 


.175 


S5,87D 


128.054 


t:.  5R5, 130 

191.159 

51,613 

423.295 

11,400 

>0 


3,  262,  597 


SB.  20 


'  Incltidps  addition  of  ranire?  and  rpfriperalors 

'  Land  on  I  ay  projects  reduced  to  lero  value  to  reHca  nxross  foundation  tsosts  encountered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
ADDITIONAL  STEPS  NECESSARY 
TO  ASSURE  CONTINUED  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ECONOMY 
iH.  DOC.  NO.  492) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT:  pro  4*m- 
porc.  1-he  Chair  lays  before  ti:e  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  Nations 
economy  which,  without  objecUon  wiU 
be  appropriately  referred  without  being 
read. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States: 

It  is  now  time  to  set  forth  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  addi- 
tional steps  we  consider  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  continuing  health  and  strength 
of  our  economy. 

I  have  been  watching  carefully  the  per- 
formance of  our  economy.  I  have  con- 
sulted frequently  and  at  great  length 
with  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  ad- 
visers available  to  the  President— with 
the  responsible  officials  in  my  adminis- 
tration, with  Members  of  the  Congress 
with  leaders  of  business  and  labor  and 
T  ith  econoniist.s  from  our  universities. 

Prudent  economic  policy  requues  time- 
ly well-considered  action  in  the  national 


interest.  The  true  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  lies  In  uninterrupted  growth 
at  stable  prices.  'We  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to  act  to  protect  that  growth.  But 
•we  must  act  with  caution  and  avoid  dras- 
tic changes  that  are  not  clesu-ly  required 
for  the  economic  welfare.  'We  must  focus 
our  restraint  on  those  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy that  need  urgent  attention. 

Certain  actions  have  become  clearly 
necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  our 
people  in  stable  pro^ierity  and  I  intend 
to  take  those  actions  now. 

I  am  going  to  cut  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

I  recommend  that  the  Conrress 
promptly  make  inoperat.ve.  for  a  tem- 
poran.'  period,  those  special  incentives 
for  plant  and  equipment  investme.u  and 
commercial  construction  that  currenth 
contribute  to  overheating  the  econo;ri>. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  ease  tlie 
inequitable  burden  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  money. 

Further  longer  range  actions  may 
prove  necessary  to  mainUin  balanced 
growth  end  finance  the  defense  of  Viet- 
nam. B'lt  we  will  not  have  the  neces- 
sary fact,s  about  fiscal  1967  expenditures 
until  the  Congress  completes  action  on 
the  remaining  eight  appropriation  bills, 
and  until   the   Department  of   Defense 
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knows  the  size  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations needed  to  support  our  men 
in  Vietnam. 

As  soon  as  I  receive  these  bills  and 
defense  estimates,  I  will  again  review 
Federal  expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year. 
We  intend  to  reduce  or  eliminate  every 
possible  Federal  expenditure  provided  in 
those  bills  consistent  with  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens. 

When  the  Congress  votes  for  add-cms 
to  the  remaining  eight  appropriation 
bills,  it  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  vote 
to  increase  the  budget  will  likely  require 
a  vote  to  increase  the  revenue  later. 

This  administration  is  prepared  to 
recommend  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  stable  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  past  5 ',2  years  and  to  pay 
for  current  expenditures  out  of  current 
revenues,  as  we  are  now  doing. 

THE    PBRroRMANCE    OF    OtTH    ECONOMY 

Today  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy  exceeds  all  records  and  all  ex- 
pectations. For  67  months — for  5 '2 
years — the  trend  of  our  economy  has 
been  steadily  up; 

True  production  of  goods  and  services 
has  grown  5'i  percent  a  year,  putting 
the  American  economy  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  major  nations  of  the  world. 

The  spendable  incSihe  of  our  consum- 
ers has  increased  41  percent. 

Nine  million  more  workers  are  cm- 
ployed  on  nonfarm  payrolls. 

Unemployment  has  dropped  from  7 
percent  to  3.9  percent. 

No  nation  has  ever  enjoyed  such  pros- 
perity. 

High  production,  high  wages,  high 
profits  and  low  unemployment  are  bene- 
fits to  be  sought  and  preserved.  The  new 
problems  of  prosperity  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  old  problems  of  recession 
or  depression.  But  the  great  satisfaction 
that  accompanies  the  solution  of  old 
problems  must  be  tempered  by  full  recog- 
nition of  the  new  problems  these  solu- 
tions bring. 

We  must  meet  these  new  problems 
without  jeopardizing  past  gains  or  pres- 
ent performance.  And  we  must  not  re- 
vert to  the  pendulum  economy  of  the 
1950's. 

Caution  signs  became  visible  early  this 
year.  Responsible  fiscal  policy  required 
prudent  action. 

This  administration  and  the  Congress 
acted  to  protect  our  prosperity  by  taking 
$10  billion  of  excess  purchasing  power 
out  of  the  economy  this  calendar  year: 
$6  billion  through  increased  payroll  taxes 
for  social  security  and  medicare,  $1  bil- 
lion through  restored  excise  taxes.  $1 
billion  through  graduated  withholding 
of  individual  taxes,  $1  billion  through  a 
speedup  in  corporate  tax  payments,  $1 
billion  through  an  administrative  accel- 
eration of  tax  payments. 

Responsible  fiscal  policy  also  demand- 
ed tight  control  of  Federal  expenditures. 
This  control  has  been  exerted. 

The  fiscal  1966  budget  on  a  national 
Income  basis — the  best  measure  of  the 
economic  impact  of  Federal  activity — 
showed  an  overall  surplus  of  about  $1 
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billion.  In  the  first  half  of  calendar 
1966,  the  annual  late  of  this  surplus  rose 
to  $3  billion.  Since  January  1  of  this 
year,  we  have  taSen  in  more  money  than 
we  have  spent. 

The  fiscal  1967  budget  .submitted  to  the 
Congress  reflects  the  same  tight  control. 
As  a  result,  apart  from  special  Vietnam 
costs,  the  1967  budget  increased  expendi- 
tui-es  by  only  $600  million — an  increase 
of  less  than  1  percent  over  fiscal  1966. 
For  the  Great  Society  program  enacted 
by  the  Congress;  I  requested  an  addi- 
tional $3.2  billion — but  only  after  offset- 
ting reductions  had  been  made  by  prun- 
ing lower  priority  programs,  by  improved 
management  and  co.st  reduction,  and  by 
closing  obsolete  base.s,  and  eliminating 
unnecessary  defflnse  expenditures. 

Therefore,  except  for  the  $600  million, 
every  dollar  spent  on  Great  Society  pro- 
grams was  secured  by  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating outmoded  programs. 

In  recent  weelCR.  there  have  been  signs 
of  developing  imbalance  in  the  economy. 

As  we  all  knon,  prices  have  been  ris- 
iii<?.  To  be  sure,  average  income  is  rising 
faster  than  pricas,  and  average  price  in- 
creases in  the  past  5 '2  years  are  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  previous  S'a 
year.s. 

Nevertheless,  3u.stained  price  increases 
in  food,  services,  and  industrial  products 
threaten  our  delicately  balanced  struc- 
ture of  wage  and  price  .stability.  We  ask 
wo'-kers  to  restilct  their  wage  demands 
to  the  gains  in  labors  productivity.  But 
thi.s  also  requires  a  rea.sonable  prospect 
of  stable  living  oosts. 

Ours  is  increasingly  a  fixed  income 
poiJulation.  Mote  than  20  million  Amer- 
icans depend  on  social  security  benefits. 
Millions  of  othefs  live  on  modest  private 
pensions,  past  savings,  and  the  proceeds 
of  life  insurance  policies. 

Inflation  imposes  a  cruel  and  unjust 
tax  on  all  the  petple. 

Inflation  also  saps  the  competitive 
strength  of  American  industry  in  world 
trade.  Recently,  we  have  witnessed  a 
decline  in  the  ttade  surplus  so  vital  to 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  A 
healthy  export  expansion  has  not  been 
enough  to  offset  the  bulging  increase  in 
imports. 

In  recent  moftths,  there  has  been  an 
exaggerated  boom  in  business  investment. 
Moreover,  the  repid  growth  of  business 
credit  has  not  moderated  significantly, 
despite  tight  money  restraints  that,  if 
intensified,  threaten  to  halt  balanced 
growth. 

In  the  early  1960"s,  when  there  was  un- 
necessary slack  in  the  economj',  and  when 
growth  was  too  slow,  we  took  the  steps 
needed  to  stimulate  expansion  and  move 
toward  full  employment.  But  good  eco- 
nomic policy  works  both  ways.  When 
total  spending  rises  more  rapidly  than 
the  economy  ct,n  accommodate — when 
business  investment  creates  undue  pres- 
sures— when  armed  conflict  overseas  im- 
poses new  burdens  on  Goveriunent — then 
we  must  be  willing  to  shift  into  lower 
gear  and  reduce  inflationary  pressures. 

Our  program  early  this  year  to  remove 
$10  billion  from  the  U.S.  economy  was  a 


first  step  in  this  direction.  But  the  con- 
tinued and  mounting  pressures  since  that 
time  require  the  second-step  program  I 
am  recommending  today.  And  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  take  further  fiscal  steps 
when  the  size  of  the  budget  and  the  de- 
velopments in  our  economy  indicate  that 
they  are  necessary. 

PROGRAM  OF  ACTION 

I  propose  the  following  program  of  im- 
mediate action  for  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people: 

1.  I  am  taking  strong  measures  to  re- 
duce lower  priority  Federal  expenditures 

Determination  of  the  exact  amount  of 
reduction  in  that  limited  portion  of  the 
fiscal  1967  budget  under  direct  Presiden- 
tial control  must  await  congressional 
action  on  the  remaining  appropriation 
bills.  Our  best  present  estimate  is  that 
a  reduction  of  10  percent — approximately 
$3  billion — will  be  required  from  that 
portion  of  the  budget. 

Bills  already  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress — some  unanimously  and  others 
by  large  bipartisan  majorities — have 
added  approximately  $2', 4  billion  to  the 
spending  authority  I  requested  from  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  If  bills  passed 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, or  now  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, are  finally  approved  in  their 
present  form,  they  will  add  almost  S4 
billion  to  Federal  spending  authority  and 
$2  billion  to  spending  in  the  current  fi.scnl 
year.  Members  of  the  Congress  will,  by 
holding  remaining  appropriations  with- 
in the  amount  of  my  requests,  limit  the 
amount  of  additional  revenue  that  may 
be  required  next  year. 

Although  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  cor.- 
flict  are  uncertain,  if  this  conflict  ex- 
tends beyond  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
will  be  forced  to  order  additional  mate- 
rial and  equipment.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  to  support  our  men  in  Vietnair., 
we  must  act  on  this  contingency. 

I  have  already  directed  that  lower 
priority  Federal  programs  be  reduced  by 
$1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1967. 

Federal  civiUan  agencies  have  been  di- 
rected to  defer,  stretch  out,  and  othei"\vi.-p 
reduce  contracts,  new  orders,  and  com- 
mitments. Each  major  agency  has  been, 
given  a  savings  target;  with  orders  to 
meet  that  target. 

I  am  prepared  to  defer  and  reduce 
Federal  expenditures:  by  requesting  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  programs  nt 
levels  below  those  now  being  authorizerl 
by  the  Con.ere.ss.  by  withholdine  apu!'  - 
priatlons  provided  above  my  budget  re.'- 
ommendations  whenever  pos.sible,  and  by 
cutting  spending  in  other  areas  whic'i 
have  .significant  fiscal  impact  in  1967 

My  1967  budtiet  called  for  total  expen  t- 
itures  of  $112.8  billion.  Of  this  amount 
$58.3  billion  is  for  Defense.  Of  the  re- 
maining $54.5  billion,  payments  fixed  by 
law  or  otherwise  uncontrollable — such 
as  civilian  pay,  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  veteran.s'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, public  assistance  payments,  agri- 
cultural price  supports,  and  payments  on 
prior  contracts^account  for  $31.5  bil- 
lion.   This  leaves  only  some  $23  billion  of 
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expenditures     subject     to     immediate 
Presidential  control. 

The  corresponding  appropriation 
total — new  obllgatlcnal  authority — Is  $31 
billion.  The  savlngii  I  have  directed  must 
come  from  that  total.  They  will  not  be 
easy  to  achieve. 

But  at  a  time  vhen  Individual  In- 
comes and  corpoiate  profits  are  at 
unparalleled  levels,  a  compassionate  and 
mature  people  wUl  not  make  the  poor 
carry  the  burden  of  flghUng  Inflation 
For  such  a  policy  WDuld  be  neither  good 
economics  nor  social  jtistice. 

During  the  caleridar  year  1967,  the 
product  of  the  Amjrican  economy  will 
increase  by  some  $50  biUion.  Before  the 
end  of  this  year,  we  will  be  producing  at 
a  rate  of  $750  bilUo:i— three-quarters  of 
a  trillion  dollars — a  year.  And  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  been  claiming  a  decUn- 
mg  share  of  that  product.  The  Federal 
administrative  budget— the  best  meas- 
ure of  the  size  of  Federal  programs  that 
are  not  self-financed— has  decUned  from 
17  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
in  fiscal  1955  to  less  than  15  percent  in 
fiscal  1966.  U  we  had  spent  the  same 
percentage  as  in  1955.  our  administrative 
budget  would  have  been  $15  billion 
higher  last  year. 

I  intend  to  conserve  and  save  public 
outlays  at  every  possible  point.    But  it 
would  be  shortsighted  to  abandon  the 
tasks  of  educating  ot.r  children  provid- 
ing for  their  health,  rebuilding  the  de- 
caying   cities    in   wh.ch    they    live     and 
otherwise  promoting  the  general  welfare 
Postponed  investnunt  in  buildings  and 
machines  can  be  made  at  a  later  date 
without    serious    injui-y.    But    we    can 
never  recapture  the  cs.rly  years  of  a  child 
who  did  not  get  the  headstart  he  needed 
to  be  a  productive  citizen,  or  the  lo<=t  op- 
portunities of  the  teenage  dropout  who 
was  never  given  a  se<ond  chance.    And 
we  can  never  repair  the  ravages  of  a 
disease  that  could  ha^e  been  prevented 
or  recall  the  hves  loit  by  cancer  that 
might  have  been  cured. 

llie  fiscal  measures  which  have  given 
us  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the 
past  5' 2  years  were  a  product  of  the 
partnership  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  The  Great  Society  programs 
placed  on  the  statute  kKJoks  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  overwhelmi  rg  majority  of  the 
Congress  also  reflect  our  partnership 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 

^^^fo^K^"".*"^'-  ^°-  "°^'-  "^^  "lust  work 
together  to  assure  that  the  prosperitv 
and  social  progress  of  the  past  5',  vears 
continue.  " 

2.  I    recommend    that    the    Congress 
make    the    7-percent    investment    tax 
\'^^'\^'^'lvev^u^■e.  effective  September  1 
iia    '■  1  °^^  operative  again  on  Jan- 

The  temporary  suspfmsion  should  ap- 
ply to  all  orders  for  machinery  and 
equipment  placed  on  o:-  after  September 
i.  1966,  and  before  January  l,  i968  re- 
pardJess  of  the  date  of  their  delivery 

The  suspension  should  be  across  "the 
t»oard.  without  exception,  applying  effec- 
tively   and    equitably    to    all    investing 
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Industries.  No  special  treatment  or 
special  exclusions  should  be  made  for 
this  brief  period  of  suspension. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  mighty  up- 
surge of  bosiness  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  to  expancVand  update 
our  industrial  capacity,  and  to  provide 
more  jobs  for  our  workers./ This  gratify- 
ing surge  is  now,  however  proceeding 
too  swiftly.  For  the  pajtt  3  years,  this 
investment  has  been  riJing  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  our/  gross  national 
product.  ! 

Our  machinery  and  #quipment  indus- 
tries cannot  digest  tile  demands  cur- 
rently thrust  upon  th^fti.  Wc  see  symp- 
toms of  strain  in  growing  backlogs,  ac- 
celerating prices,  and  emerging  shortages 
of  skilled  workers.  There  is  a  10-month 
average  backlog  on  machine  tool  orders 
alone.  On  many  machine  tools,  the  or- 
der backlog  exceeds  15  months. 

Our  capital  markets  are  clogged  with 
excessive  demands  for  funds  to  finance 
investment.  These  demands  bid  inter- 
est rates  higher  and  higher,  and  draw 
too  large  a  share  of  credit  fiom  other 
unportant  uses. 

The  current  machinery  and  equip- 
ment boom  reflects  many  incentives  and 
supports— the  reform  of  depreciation 
guidelines,  the  investment  tax  credit,  re- 
ductions in  coiTwrate  income  tax  rates 
the  dramatic  strengthening  of  consumer 
markets,  and  the  stepped-up  flow  of  de- 
fense orders. 

I  am  asking  Congress  today  to  make 
inoperative  for  16  months  one  of  the 
special  mcentives  in  order  to  moderate 
the  growth  of  capital  spending. 

Our  high-employment.  high-profit 
economy  will  still  provide  abundant  in- 
centive for  growth  in  our  capacitv  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  goods  we  need  for 
modernizing  facilities,  and  hence'  for 
maintaining  a  strong  international  com- 
petitive position. 

A  temporarj-  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  will  relieve  excessive  pres- 
sures on  our  capital  goods  producers  and 
on  our  financial  markets.  We  can  then 
look  forward  to  a  smoother  flow  of  in- 
vestment goods— at  stable  costs  bdth  for 
machinery  and  for  monev. 

The  special  credit  was  recommended 
as  a  bonus  for  investment  to  help  move 
the  economy  forward.  This  recommen- 
dation reflected  the  commitment  of  this 
administration  to  a  high-investment 
high-research,  high-growth  economy: 
w^,i^  ,*  ^™  long-term  plan  that  we 
hii .  ^-  "^"^  °"'-  A  hi£h  level  of 
business  mvestment  is  mdispensable  to 

^1\  ^^  ^^"^^  °^  ^^  investment 
credit  has  proved  Itself  to  be  too  effec- 
tive a  promoter  of  such  investment  to  be 
abandoned.  We  .shall  need  this  bonus 
over  the  years  ahead  and  it  should  be 
restored. 

Now,  however,  our  problem  Is  to  keep 
investment  within  safe  speed  limits  We 
should  not  cotitlnue  to  press  on  the  ac- 
celerator. We  should  not  now  provide  a 
bonus  to  do  something  that  we  do  not 
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want  done  now  and  will  very  much  want 
and  need  to  be  done  later  on. 

3.  I  recommend  that  the  Confess  sus- 
pend untU  January  l.  1968,  the  use  of 
accelerated  depreciation  on  aU  buUdings 
and  structui-es  started  or  transferred  on 
or  after  September  1.  1966. 

Just  as  machinery  and  equipment  out- 
lays are  stimulated  by  the  investment 
tax  credit,  construction  of  commercial 
and  industrial  buildings  is  advanced  and 
encouraged  by  accelerated  depreciation 
To  assure  that  safe  speed  limits  are  ap- 
plied to  all  forms  of  investment  we 
should  now  remove  this  special  incentive. 

Today,  it  is  contributing  unnecessarily 
to  an  inflation  of  building  costs  and  to 
the  pressures  on  financial  market* 
whicli  are  reflected  in  high  interest  rates' 
In  tlie  past  12  months,  commercial  and 
industrial  construction  was  27  percent 
higher  than  during  the  previous  year 

In  the  last  few  months  certain  areas  of 
private  building  have  been  caught  in  the 

y^  °^r}}^^'^  ™°"«y  and  high  interest 
1  ates.  The  suspension  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation is  surely  a  more  effective  and 
equitable  way  to  hold  construction 
withm  bounds. 

The  logic  and  equity  of  restraint  thus 
require  suspension  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. In  this  way.  we  can  apply  re- 
strictive measures  evenly  to  the  various 
types  of  in\ estment  and  thiough  a  broad 
and  balanced  use  of  oui-  tools  of  economic 
policy. 

4.  i  urge  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
executing  its  policy  of  monetaiy  re- 
straint, and  our  large  commercial  banks 
to  cooperate  with  the  President  and  the 
Congres.s  to  lower  interest  rates  and  to 
ease  the  inequitable  burden  of  tight 
money.  ®    *■ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ticasury  has  re- 
viewed all  potential  Federal  security 
sales  and  is  taking  action  to  keep  them 
at  the  minimum  in  the  months  ahead 
This  should  help  reduce  current  pres- 
sures on  the  money  market  and  on  in- 
tere.st  rat-e.s. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  prompllv  on 
pending  letiislalion  to  prevent  competi- 
tion for  deix>sit  and  share  accounts  from 
driving  up  interest  rates. 

As  more  of  the  burden  of  restraint  is 
assumed  by  fiscal  measures— bv  elimina- 
tion of  special  stimulants  to  bu.siness 
in\ostment.  nigher  taxes,  and  reduced  o^ 
postponed  Federal  spending— we  should 
take  furtJier  action  to  reduce  the  burdens 
imposed  on  the  American  people  bv  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rat*s.  Present 
monetaiT  measures  impose  a  special 
hardship  on  home  buyers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

Banks  sliould  handle  money  and  c-edit 
equitably  and  without  extracting  exces- 
sive profits.  They  should  relv  less  on 
high  interest  rates  to  price  borrowers 
out  of  the  maiket  and  more  on  the  plac- 
ing of  appropriate  ceilings  on  credit. 

I  am  responding  to  the  requests  of  the 
financial  community  to  ease  the  great 
pressure  on  money  markets.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  our  large  com- 
mercial banks  must  now  recognize  that 
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we  are  determined  to  restrain  infla- 
tionary pressures  by  fiscal  and  budgetary 
measures.  I  ask,  in  turn,  that  the  finan- 
cial community  seize  the  earliest  opF>or- 
tunity  to  lower  interest  rates  and  more 
fairly  allocate  the  existing  supplies  of 
credit. 

I  have  been  assured  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  detect  any  easing  of  in- 
flationary piessures  in  order  that  mone- 
tary policy  can  be  adjusted  quickly  and 
adequately  to  maintain  stable  and  sus- 
tainable economic  growth. 

PRESKKVINC  ECONOMIC  FREEDOM 

The  demand  for  goods,  includinc 
capital  investment  must  be  icept  roughly 
In  balance  with  the  ability  of  our  econ- 
omy to  meet  this  demand.  Within  this 
general  strategy  for  a  free  economy,  we 
seek  the  cooE)eration  of  employers  and 
unions  in  maintaining  price  and  wage 
policies  consistent  with  stability. 

We  ask  that  wage  increases  remain 
within  labor's  productivity  gains.  We 
ask  that  Industry  forego  price  Increases 
where  there  are  no  increases  in  costs  and 
reduce  prices  when  costs  fall. 

The  alternative  to  this  strategy  is  the 
endless  pursuit  of  wages  by  prices,  and 
prices  by  wages,  to  the  common  dis- 
advantage of  all  participants  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  American  business  to: 

Base  demands  for  credit  on  genuine 
needs,  not  on  speculation  of  future  scar- 
city or  higher  cost. 

Maintain  an  inventoiT  position  based 
on  current  requirements,  not  on  fears 
or  hopes  that  prices  will  be  higher  later 
on. 

Postpone  Investment  projects  that  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time. 

Set  prices  on  tl^  basis  of  real  costs, 
not  Imaginary  future  costs  that  build  in 
an  assumption  of  inflation. 

Limit  profits  to  those  appropriate  for 
a  steadily  expanding  economy. 

I  ask  American  labor  to: 

Avoid  wage  demands  that  would  raise 
the  average  level  of  costs  and  prices  in 
the  economy. 

Adopt  work  rules  and  standards  for 
entry  into  its  trades  that  are  appro- 
priate for  a  continuing  full-employment 
economy. 

Cooperate  with  business  to  raise  pro- 
ductivity so  that  pay  increases  will  be 
matched  by  production  mcreases. 

The  steps  I  have  taken  and  recom- 
mended today  are  needed  to  keep  the 
American  economy  on  the  safe  course  of 
stable  prosperity  It  has  enjoyed  for  the 
past  5\<2  years. 

Decisions  made  elsewhere  will  influ- 
ence our  defense  needs  In  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  control  or  predict  these 
outcomes,  we  cannot  blueprint  our  flscal 
measures  In  the  months  ahead.  But 
should  additional  fiscal  measures  be  re- 
quired to  preserve  price  stability  and 
maintain  sound  flscal  policies,  I  will 
recommend  them. 


By  continuing  an  a  prudent  cour.se  in 
our  private  and  public  policies  and  by 
preserving  our  capacity  for  stable  eco- 
nomic growth,  wa  can  look  forward  to 
continuing  progrejs.  We  can  make  that 
progress  within  the  framework  of  a  free 
economy.  We  do  not  want  to  resort  to 
controls.  If  we  teke  the  neces,sary  ac- 
tions, next  year  shculd  brine  new  heights 
in  consumer  living  standards,  in  savings 
lor  the  future,  in  our  progress  toward  the 
Great  Society. 

I  urge  the  Congfess  to  exercise  prudent 
restraint  in  appropriating  public  funds 
and  to  act  promptly  on  the  legi.slative 
prop<Jsals  1  have  set  forth  in  this 
nies.sEige. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  HoOse.  September  8.  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
approve  and  applaud  the  action  taken 
by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  today.  He  discussed  the  mes- 
sage with  the  majority  leaderslrip  and 
was  assured  of  their  support  in  what  he 
proposed. 

The  President  has  acted  wisely  to  take 
the  mea.sures  he  has  advocated  and  to 
propose  to  the  Cocigress  what  it  can  do. 
in  concert  with  the  President,  to  a.ssure 

the  continuing  health  and  strength  of 
our  econfSny. 

The  steps  he  vfill  take  and  which  he 
has  proposed  to  Us  are  both  timely  and 
necessai-y.  He  has  asked  the  Congress, 
business,  and  lab©r  to  join  with  him  to 
keep  our  economy  on  a  safe  and  stable 
course. 

The  President  has  not  asked  for  con- 
trols but  voluntary'  cooperation  and  vol- 
untary action.  "Cliis,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Senate  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  tiK  legislative  proposals 
requested  will  be  given  piompc  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  and  express  my  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  tak- 
ing what  I  believe  to  be  effective  action 
to  cool  off  an  overheated  economy. 

Once  again  he  has  demonstrated  true 
leadership  in  the  public  interest.  I  am 
confident  that  itj  his  recommendation 
that  the  7-percent  investment  credit  be 
suspended  from  September  1,  1966, 
through  January  1.  1968;  suspension  of 
accelerated  depreciation  on  buildings 
constructed  after  September  1.  1966; 
and  recommending  a  cut  in  his  origi- 
nally proposed  budget  of  $1*2  billion  will 
bring  about  stability  in  the  monetary 
and  fl.scal  ix)licie«  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  all  recognized  that  there 
have  been  strong  Inflationary  trends  in 
what  is  commonly  called  an  overheated 
economy.  The  Pi-esident  and  the  Con- 
gress have  recognized  this  for  some  time 
and  everybody  has  been  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  a  very  difficult  problem. 

I  believe  the  President's  program  is  a 
sensible  program.     It  is  a  reasonable 


program.  It  is  a  program  that,  in  my 
opinion,  administers  the  proper  amount 
of  medicine  to  the  patient. 

In  taking  this  timely  action  the  Pre.si- 
dent  has  once  again  demonstrated  his 
ability  and  capacity  to  do  the  job.  This 
action  will  instill  cotifidence  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy — business,  labor,  and 
consumer. 

None  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  who 
have  known  the  President  ever  had  any 
doubt  about  this  to  begin  with. 

In  reducing  the  Federal  budget  re- 
ciue.st  by  SI '2  billion  he  is  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  need  for  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  the  private  sector 
in  maintaining  sound  flscal  and  mone- 
tary policies. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  Pre.si- 
dent's  recommendation  that  I  believe 
has  substantial  merit,  and  that  is  hi.s 
request  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  urge 
commercial  banks  to  lower  their  Interest 
rates. 

This  should  have  a  verj'  substantial 
effect  that  will  benefit  the  American 
consumer. 

Action  on  the  President's  program  will 
start  Monday  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  predict  that  it  will  be 
prompt  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and 
the  American  people  will  give  the  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  100-percent 
cooperation. 

We  can  be  further  assured  that,  if 
other  additional  action  is  necessaiy  in 
the  future,  the  President  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  thi., 
country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.==ident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
4  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 9,   1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    b.v 
the  Senate  September  8,  1966: 

Department  or  the  Interior 

Charles    P.    Luce,    of    Washington,    to   b« 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Extension  of  Poital  Delivery  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8.  1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  en- 
able tlie  Post  Office  Department  to  pro- 
vide city  delivei-y  service  on  a  door  de- 
livery service  basis  to  postal  patrons, 
now  receiving  curbside  delivery  service, 
who  qualify  for  door  deliveiT  service. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  come  to 
my  attention  in  recent  months  on  sev- 
ci-al  occasions.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  have  had  similar 
experiences. 

In  the  United  States  todav,  there  arc 
approximately  3.3  million  homes  eligible 
for  door  delivery,  but  they  are  not  re- 
cemng  it  because  of  cost  limitations 
The  complaints  of  these  people  seem 
justified  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  their  neighbors  on  the  same  city 
routes  are  receiving  such  services  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  mailmen  who 
deliver  mail  to  a  curbside  box  bv  vehi- 
cle also  deliver  the  mail  to  their  door 
dehvery  neighbors.  This  inequiuble 
.situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  new- 
ly developed  residential  areas  have  been 
provided  only  with  curbside  service  since 
1963. 

The  planned  conversions  to  door  deliv- 
eiT service  have  not  been  made  because 
of  the  cost  factor  involved.  However 
.Mnce  it  was  expected  that  door  deliverj' 
would  be  instituted  in  these  areas  it 
does  not  seem  correct  to  leave  some  with 
Its  advantages,  and  others  without  it 
merely  because  they  moved  into  the  area 
at  a  later  date. 

"Hie  extent  of  this  problem  is  great 
both  in  numbers  and  in  scope.  The  Post 
Office  Department  recently  released 
figures  on  the  numbers  of  such  homes  in 
various  States  which  are  very  revealing 
In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut  there 
are  45,428  homes  listed  which  arc  quah- 
lied  for  door  delivery  service  but  are 
receiving  curbside  delivery.  Dividing 
the  total  number  of  these  homes  in  my 
State  by  6— the  number  of  congressiona"] 
districts  of  approximately  equal  size  in 
population— I  arrived  at  the  number 
■^.571  for  the  approximate  number  in  my 
district.  Since  mine  is  the  mo.'^t  rural 
district  in  the  State  it  is  likely  that  the 
^-3Ul•e  may  be  short  of  reality. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from 
people  in  my  district  on  this  problem  and 
would  hope  that  passage  of  this  bill 
•Aould  resolve  the  problem.  In  my 
Jieighboring  State  of  Massachusetts  the 
;'roblem  is  greater,  with  over  63,000  of 
these  homes  lacking  proper  mail  delivery 
service.  To  give  some  further  exam- 
Pies:  New  Hampshire,  over  5.000-  Ohio 
i'2,000;   in  Cahfornia,   342,000:   in  Wis- 
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consin,  56,000;  and  in  Texa^,  over  170,- 
000.  The  total  number,  as  I  have  said,  is 
3.3  million.  Congress  should  not  ignore 
a  problem  affecting  so  many  people. 


Disclosures  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.ITIVE.S 

Thursday.  September  8,  1966 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
week,  as  is  my  custom,  I  note  some  of 
the  news  items  which  came  to  mv  at- 
tention. Each  of  these  in  its "  way 
brought  con-sternation  and  di.smay  to  me 
as  I  am  sure  each  should  cause  a  similar 
public  reaction. 

C.^SE    NO.     1.    THE    REASON     THE    VNITED    STATES 
IS    NOT    WINNING 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  an 
editorial  says  the  principal  reason  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  not  been  won  is  be- 
cause it  is  being  fought  tmder  the  Mc- 
Namara  doctrine  whereby  our  effort  is 
measured  solely  by  the  enemy  s  iJiiilal 
attack.  Under  this  theoiy,  victory  is  vir- 
tually impossible,  this  newspaper  "said,  as 
it  gives  the  initiative  to  the  enemy, 
whereas  victory  in  war  ha.s  always  gone 
to  the  side  that  uses  its  initativc  and 
power  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

CASE  NO.   2.    MANPOWER  DRAIN 

The  General  Accounting  Office  investi- 
gators who  surveyed  26  U.S.  bases  around 
the  world  report  finding  about  9.000  mili- 
taiy  men  dissipating  skills  and  special- 
ties needed  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  by 
tendhig  store  or  working  at  installation 
golf  courses,  bowling  alley.s.  beach  re- 
sorts, and  so  forth  although  civihans 
could  do  these  jobs.  For  example,  one 
Army  sergeant,  skilled  in  motor  mainte- 
nance, has  been  serving  as  a  ^ame 
warden  at  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  Fort 
Hood.  Tex.  These  men  are  paid  more 
than  $40  million  a  year. 

CASE    NO      3       WAR    Ol  TLOOK 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  its  August 
29  issue  says  progress  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  one  thing  when  measured  by  Washing- 
ton. It  is  something  quite  different— 
and  le.ss  encouraging — when  measured  at 
the  scene^ 

CASE   NO.  4.  GOLD  CRL^I.S 

U.S.  gold  stocks  have  dropped  to  a  crit- 
ical level  according  to  the  Citizens  For- 
eign Aid  Committee.  It  pointed  out  that 
on  June  30  Federal  Reser\-e  bank  notes- 
paper  dollars — amounted  to  $40.9  billion. 
The  law  requires  a  gold  reser\T  of  25  per- 
cent or  $10.2  billion.  As  of  August  24 
gold  stocks  in  the  Treasui-y.  less  $340 
million  otherwise  obligated,  stood  at 
$12.9  billion,  which  only  left  a  cushion  of 
S2  6biUion. 


Meanwhile  the  Federal  Resene  circu- 
lation of  notes  has  been  increasing  while 
the  outflow  of  gold  abroad  has  continued. 

CASE   NO.   S     TELLOW  FEVER  CONTROL 

A  Congressman  reports  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  $45  million  last  year  on 
a  program  to  control  yellow  fever,  while 
the  United  States  has  not  had  a  vellow 
fever  death  smce  1917. 

Meanwhile  our  Government  onlv  spent 
$27,500  on  a  program  of  rat  control, 
while  14.000  Americans  were  sickened  or 
died  from  rat  bites. 

CASE    NO      6      FREE    VITAMINS 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
waging  war  on  the  makers  of  vitamins 
and  mineral  supplements  while  the  Gov- 
ernment is  planning  itself  to  distribute 
free  vitamins  to  Federal  employees  to 
increase  efficiency. 

CASE    NO.     7       AGITATORS 

Ma.vor  Ralph  S.  Locher  of  Cleveland 
•  wholeheaitedly'  agreed  with  a  grand 
Jury  finding  that  recent  riots  in  his  city 
had  been  fomented  by  trained  agitators 
assisted  by  Communists. 

CASE     NO       8.     MORE     ABOVT     THE     JOB     CORPS 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
paid  $87,000  to  a  private  concern  to  com- 
pile a  414-page  catalog  of  170  Federal 
antipoverty  programs,  and  $25,000  more 
to  print  a  comic  book  to  promote  the  Job 
Corps.  These  comic  books  are  now 
gathering  dust  and  i-un  up  stoiage 
charges  of  $125  a  month 


Miis  Marie  McDonald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF     MARYLAND 

I.\  THE  HOUfcE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8.  1966 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
of  our  colleagues.  I  was  very  sad  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Marie  McDonald, 
who  through  the  media  of  radio  captured 
the  affection  of  the  entire  Washington 
DC  .  community.  Miss  McDonald  and 
her  pilot.  Mr  Lesco  G.  Kaufman,  were 
killed  when  their  helicopter  crashed,  but 
a  few  moments  after  she  liad  finished 
one  of  her  broadcast.? 

Miss  McDonald  had  been  .station 
WWDCs  'Copter  1260"  girl  since  Feb- 
ruary of  1965.  and  had  become  the  com- 
muter's friend  with  her  pleasant  reports 
of  the  often  unpleasant  metropolitan 
area  tiaflic  conditions.  She  was  the  Na- 
tion's only  woman  traffic  reporter—  a 
great  one— the  best  in  the  country.  This 
gal  was  a  real  pro,"  in  the  words  of 
WWDC  Program  Director  Irv  Lichten- 
stein. 

A  native  of  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  Miss 
McDonald  was  graduated  from  Mid- 
western College  there  with  a  bachelor's 
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degree  in  theater  arts.  She  later  at- 
tended Yale  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Drama.  Besides  her  broad- 
casting woiic,  she  was  known  locally  both 
85  a  fashion  model  and  as  an  actress. 

She  will  most  certainly  be  missed  by 
all  of  us. 


Automatic   Increases  in   Social   Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  September  8. 1966 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  which  will 
provide  automatic  Increases  in  social 
security  benefits  tied  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  decline  In  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  This  is  tolerable  in  the  overall 
economy  if  it  occurs  slowly,  and  if  there 
is  sufiBclent  increase  in  wtiges  to  offset 
the  loss.  But  for  several  million  Ameri- 
cans who  must  live  on  small,  fixed  in- 
comes, the  loss  is  anything  but  tolerable: 
rather,  it  spells  economic  disaster  and 
untold  personal  suffering. 

In  the  last  5',i  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  consumer  price  index  has  risen  12.9 
percent  on  all  items.  Food  has  risen 
13.9  percent,  rent  10.2  percent,  costs  for 
homeownership  15.8  percent,  fuel  oil  and 
coal  7  gercent,  gas  and  electricity  8.1 
percent.  These  items  represent  food, 
shelter,  heat — the  essentials  of  life  itself, 
not  luxuries.  If  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex continues  to  rise  in  the  remaining 
months  of  1966  as  it  has  in  the  first  7, 
there  will  be  an  approximately  4^2-per- 
cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  for  this 
calendar  yeat.  For  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  nowTtving  below  the  poverty 
level,  this  Is  a  prospect  which  promises 
catastrophe.  The  average  benefit  now 
to  a  single  person  Is  only  $81  per  month; 
for  a  couple  $142  a  month.  It  takes  little 
lmag:lnation  to  know  what  a  relentless 
and  dreary  struggle  it  means  to  exist  on 
such  a  meager  Income.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  anyone  would  suggest  this 
little  be  decreased.  Yet.  by  failing  to 
act.  this  is  exactly  what  we  permit. 

If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
declines  by  5  percent,  it  means  a  $4  cut 
to  the  social  security  recipient  receiving 
$80  per  month.  The  resulting  depriva- 
tion of  that  $4  loss  is  a  hundredfold 
greater  than  the  proportionate  $40  loss 
,  for  a  single  person  earning  $800.  Neither 
is  desirable;  but  for  the  latter  it  is  bear- 
able while  for  the  former  it  Is  not — not 
when,  as  an  elderly  constituent  of  mine 
has  told  me,  she  walks  the  mile  to  the 
downtown  shopping  district  because  she 
cannot  afford  the  bus  fare;  when  many 
others,  whose  physical  condition.  If 
nothing  else,  would  seem  to  require  easy 
access  to  a  phone,  cannot  afTord  the 
monthly  charge;  when  every  penny  rise 
in  a  staple  food  means  despair,  not  in- 
convenience. For  the  tragic  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  individuals  do  not 
budget  by  dollar  or  half-dollar  or  even 


dime,  but  frequently  down  to  the  last 
penny  of  their  sparse  income. 

There  is  more  fiction  than  fact  In  our 
Idealized  picture  of  the  elderly  spinning 
out  their  golden  years  in  serenity  and 
well-earned  rest.  The  reality,  more 
often  than  not,  la  that  this  is  the  very 
time  when  the  bitterest  struggle  begins. 
and  the  tragic  irony  is  that  it  is  also 
the  time  when  most  adults  are  least 
equipped  to  conterid  with  the  battle  for 
survival.  Youth,  physical  well-being, 
and  hope  of  better  days  can  sustain  many 
a  person  through  diflBcult  times,  but  for 
the  elderly,  frequently  beset  by  illness, 
their  earning  po^er  gone,  and  depend- 
ent upon  small,  fixed  incomes,  the  main 
hope  is  only  that  matters  will  not  become 
impossible. 

The  endurance  and  couraae  of  these 
citizens  are  qualities  which  deserve  our 
respect  and  esteem.  To  my  mind,  they 
also  deserve  something  more  from  their 
prosperous  fellow  citizens,  and  that  is 
simple  justice.  When  they  were  them- 
selves wage  earners  and  paying  social 
security  taxes,  thaj-  reasonably  expected 
that  the  dollars  set  aside  then  for  their 
retirement  would  have  the  same  value 
now.  As  we  are  all  well  aware,  this  is 
not  the  case.  My  bill  to  Increase  bene- 
fits as  the  cost  of  living  increases  would 
be  .simply  fulfilling  a  commitment.  This 
is  not  a  new  precedent.  The  principle 
was  established  4  years  ago  for  retired 
Federal  employees.  Last  year  the  for- 
mula by  which  these  automatic  increases 
are  made  for  retired  civil  service  em- 
ployees was  considerably  improved.  The 
legislation  I  have  introduced  on  behalf 
of  social  security  recipients  closely  re- 
sembles that  already  in  effect  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by 
3  percent  or  mote  during  a  calendar 
quarter,  the  benefit  increase  will  match 
that  percentage  rise. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  periodi- 
cally increased  monthly  benefits.  I  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  1965  Social 
Security  Amendments  which  provided  a 
7-percent  increase,  as  well  as  substan- 
tial medical  benefits.  However,  that  was 
the  first  across-the-board  increase  since 
1959.  In  the  interfenmg  years  there  was 
no  assurance  of  when  Congress  would 
recognize  the  plight  of  these  trapped  be- 
tween a  set  inccane  and  rising  costs. 
Automatic  benefit  increases  tied  to  cost- 
of-living  increases  would  free  millions  of 
recipients  from  this  burden  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a  more  equitable  and  less  cum- 
bersome procedure  than  our  present  one. 
I  very  much  hope  that  this  principle 
Will  be  established  before  this  congres- 
sional session  endi. 


Lions  International  Anniversary  Contest 

EXTENSIO-N"  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

o^  OHro 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESEN'T.ATTVES 

Thursday,  S^tember  8,   1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  In- 
ternational  Associfttion   of   Lions   Cbjbo 


soon  will  be  celebrating  its  50th  birth- 
day— half  a  century  of  worldwide 
humanitarian  service.  How  far-reach- 
ing are  its  programs  for  good  govern- 
ment and  outstanding  citizenship. 

And  now  they  launch  an  essay  contest 
in  each  of  their  20,000  clubs  through 
their  800,000  memberships.  I  do  con- 
gratulate them. 

The  subject;  "Peace  Is  Attainable." 
One  winnmg  essay  from  each  of  tlie 
eight  world  geographic  areas  will  be 
selected  immediately  before  the  anni- 
versary convention — July  5-8,  1967 — m 
Chicago,  to  which  the  eight  winners  will 
be  brought. 

I  congratulate  President  Lindsey  and 
all  his  Lions  for  this  effort  to  bring  to 
young  people  a  truly  constructive  aspect 
of  peace,  not  forgetting  the  much  else 
that  Lions  are  carrj-ing  forward. 


Sugar:  A  Triumph  of  Good  Sense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    C.^ROLlN.'^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8,   1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  that  about  this  time  in  1965  those 
of  us  who  sought  to  put  some  sen.se  back 
into  our  .sugar  program  were  subjected 
to  the  most  sanguine  and  brutal  abuse  by 
a  small  but  ver>'  noisy  minority.  Cer- 
tain elements  of  the  press,  and  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  with  access  to  the  sen- 
sational part  of  the  press,  saw  fit  to  re- 
flect upon  the  purpose  and,  indeed,  the 
integrity  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Congress,  in  this  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  now  attempt 
to  probe  the  motives  of  those  who  sought 
to  misinform  and  to  confuse  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Time  itself,  along  with  com- 
monsense,  has  set  the  record  straight, 
once  and  for  all.  And  the  truth  has 
fallen  harsh  upon  the  critics. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  submit  to 
the  House  this  report  on  sugar,  after  1 
year's  operation  of  the  program  under 
the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

First:-  The  American  housewife  is  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  the  sugar  pio- 
sram. 

She  has  been  assured  of  a  constant 
and  adequate  supply  of  susar.  in  peace- 
time and  in  wartime.  And,  whereas  the 
co.st  of  all  food  in  the  United  States  ha.s 
increased  by  35  percent  in  the  Ia.st  18 
years,  the  price  of  sugar  has  increased  by 
only  26  percent.  The  price  of  sugar  in 
tl:ie  United  States  is  cheaper  than  in 
most  eveiy  other  country  that  does  not 
produce  its  own  total  sugar  needs.  On 
JanuaiT  1  this  year,  the  price  at  retail 
here  was  11.8  cents  a  poimd.  In  France 
the  price  was  12.6  cents,  in  Italy  17.4 
cents,  Japan  17  cents.  West  Germany 
13.9.  the  Netherlands  14.4.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  sujrar  arrangements  in 
the  Commonwealth  nations,  the  price 
was  9.5  cents.  The  average  hour's  pay 
for  a  U.S.  factory  worker  would  buy  13.7 


pounds  of  sugar  18  years  ago.     Today  it 
buys  22.5  p>ounds. 

Second.  Sugar  production  on  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States,  essential  to 
the  protection  and  well-being  of  this 
Nation,  especially  in  wartime,  has  been 
established  as  a  sound  and  profitable  and 
prowing  industry. 

When  the  sugar  program  came  into 
being  in  1934  our  mainland  cane  and 
sugarbeet  producers  supplied  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market.  Today  the 
mainland  producers  provide  41  percent 
of  our  needs.  Other  domestic  area.s — 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— are  entitled  to  18  percent  of  our 
market,  and  producers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries supply  41  percent. 

The  mainland  quota  value  in  1934 
amounted  to  $146  million;  in  1966  this 
value  is  $650  million.  In  volume  the 
mainland  quota  in  1934  was  1.8  million 
tons:  in  1966  it  is  4,125.000  tons. 

Third.  Good  neighbor  countries  which 
participate  in  our  market  are  receiving  a 
fair  price  for  their  sugar  and  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  earnings  in  commerce  and 
trade,  instead  of  asking  for  aid  and  alms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  basically,  the  Sugar  Act. 
dating  back  to  the  1930's.  is  intended  to 
do  three  things;  First.  Make  it  po.ssible 
as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  pro- 
duce a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  re- 
quirements within  continental  United 
States  and  to  do  this  without  the  con- 
sumer-penalizing device  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff;  second,  assure  U.S.  con- 
sumers of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  third, 
permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries 
to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpo.se 
of  expanding  international  trade  and 
assuring  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of 
sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  attaining  all  three  of  these 
major  objectives. 

As  all  of  us  know,  long  ago  sugar  was 
considei-ed  a  luxury — a  luxury  that  only 
the  very  rich  could  set  on  their  tables 
and  then  only  on  special  occasions. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  American  home- 
makers  can  keep  a  generous  supply  of 
sugar  on  hand— sugar  for  the  table  and 
everyday  use  as  well  as  for  special  occa- 
.sions  and  baking.  And  the  housewife 
buys  this  sugar  at  a  reasonable  price 
no  matter  what  the  world  sugar  supplies 
happen  to  be.  And,  in  the  case  of  na- 
tional emergency,  the  United  States  is 
able  to  supply  about  half  of  its  needs 
from  mainland  areas. 

This  situation  did  not  just  happen.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  well-planned  effort  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  program  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  amend- 
ments made  in  1965  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  by  this  Congress  further  strengthen 
ilie  US.  sugar  program. 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  almost  150  years — 
until  1934— the  United  States  protected 
and  regulated  its  sugar  industry  almost 
•■solely  by  tariff  duties.  But.  by  the  early 
i930s.  the  U.S.  sugar  industry  had  be- 
come so  ramified  and  the  price  and  pro- 
duction   relationship    among    domestic 


and  foreign  producing  areas  so  complex 
that  tariffs  no  longer  were  an  adequate 
answer  to  the  sugar  problem. 

To  help  solve  the  U.S.  sugar  problem, 
the  Congress  wisely  passed  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act.  Our  late,  great  Presi- 
dent, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  signed  it 
into  law  on  May  9.  1934.  Although  there 
have  been  modifications  made  in  various 
operating  provisions,  the  basic  philos- 
ophy underlying  this  act  has  been  car- 
ried forward  in  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. 

The  US,  sugar  procram  as.sures  U.S. 
consumers  enough  sugar  at  lair  prices. 
We  must  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
only  about  30  percent  of  the  world's  sugar 
production  moves  in  international  trade 
and  more  than  half  of  this  quantity  un- 
der special  marketing  agreements.  Most 
sugar  is  used  in  the  counti-y  where  it  is 
produced,  and  usually,  the  growers  and 
processors  in  these  countries  are  paid 
a  higher  price  for  their  product  than  the 
world  market  price,  just  as  U.S.  producers 
are. 

Actually,  the  world  free  market  price 
is  a  residual  or  marginal  price  at  which 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  world's 
sugar  supply  is  sold.  Because  this 
amount  is  so  small,  the  price  for  tliLs 
sugar  fluctuates  widely,  it  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  any  major  international  dis- 
turbance or  threat  to  world  peace  How- 
ever, the  U.S,  quota  system  eliminates 
both  extremely  high  prices  for  sugar, 
which  would  hurt  U,S.  consumers,  and 
the  extremely  low  prices  which  are  dis- 
astrous to  U.S,  producers. 

Total  investment  in  the  U.S.  sugar  in- 
dustry is  over  $2  billion.  Almost  40  000 
domestic  farms  grow  sugarcane  or  suear- 
beets.  About  230.000  farmworkei-s  gain 
seasonal  employment  by  cultivating  and 
harvesting  these  crops.  Approximately 
62,000  workers  are  employed  in  the  61 
beet  sugar  factories.  110  raw  cane  sugar 
mills,  and  29  sugar  refineries  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  Slates,  Tlie  program 
directly  helps  assure  sugarbeet  and  cane 
proce.ssors.  growers,  and  farm  and  fac- 
tory workers  a  fair  income  from  the  U.S. 
sugar  market. 

The  sugar  program  also  promotes  and 
strengthens  international  trade. ^  Recent 
amendments  by  this  Congress  have  made 
it  pos.sible  for  31  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  ha.s  diplomatic  rela- 
tions to  share  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market — 
a  share  which  Ls  decided  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  sugar  program  is  flexible  so  that 
foreisn  and  domestic  producing  areas 
can  share  in  the  growinp  market  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  this  program  makes  it 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  secu- 
rity, to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our 
sugar  requirements  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

The  sugar  program  provides  for  condi- 
tional payments  to  producers  which  are 
financed  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury.  However,  the  sugar  tax  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  on  all  sugar 
marketed  within  the  quota  system  more 
than  offset,s  all  costs  of  the  program.  In 
fact,  the  revenue  from  this  tax  from  1938 
through  fiscal  year  1965  have  exceeded 
total  sugar  program  expenditures  by 
about  $550  million. 


Because  this  history-making  Congress. 
in  the  Sugar  Act  amendments  last  year, 
insisted  upon  the  continuation  of  this 
kind  of  program,  U.S,  homemakers  are 
assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar 
at  reasonable  prices,  U.S,  producers  can 
plan  with  confidence  to  meet  future  U,S, 
needs,  and  foreign  producers  who  partici- 
pate in  our  market  receive  fair  treatment 
along  with  our  own  producers. 

Mr,  Speaker,  without  the  sugar  pro- 
gram little,  if  any.  sugar  would  be  pro- 
duced in  continental  United  States,  Our 
sugar  industry  would  be  bankrupt.  Our 
housewives  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an 
uncertain  foreign  market.  In  times  of 
emergency,  without  a  vigorous  domestic 
industry,  we  might  be  helpless. 

I  mentioned  early  in  these  remarks  the 
trouble  we  encountered  from  a  small  but 
noisy  minority  last  year  as  we  w  rote  some 
sense  back  into  the  sugar  program.  We 
set  out  then  to  correct  a  mistake  forced 
upon  the  Congress  by  the  administration 
in  1962.  when  we  departed  from  a  coun- 
try-by-country quota  basis  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  sugar  needed  beyond  our 
domestic  production,  Tliis  "global 
quota"  system,  as  it  was  tabbed,  placed 
our  hou.sev.ives  at  the  mercy  of  the  world 
market. 

Countries  without  specific  quotas  had 
no  obUgation  to  supply  our  market  when 
they  could  yet  more  lor  their  sugar  else- 
where. You  will  remember  what  hap- 
pened Sugar  prices  in  the  United  Slates 
went  through  the  roof  when  we  had  can- 
celed quota  commitments  from  foreign 
suppliers. 

We  set  out  to  correct  this,  by  returning 
to  a  full  country-by-country  quota  sys- 
tem. And  we  insisted  that  foreign  sup- 
pliers, most  of  them  good  neighbor  coun- 
tries. iecei\e  the  same  price  as  om" 
domestic  producers  in  our  market.  It 
made  .-iense  to  us  that  we  not  wring  every 
ceiu  of  profit  out  of  this  commerce  with 
the  Kood  neighbor  countries,  and  then 
have  these  friendly  peoples  coming  back 
to  us  asking  for  aid  or  alms. 

We  were  determined  that  no  special 
tax  or  fee  be  levied  against  these  good 
neighbors  in  thtir  sugar  business  with  us. 
We  insisted  tliat  our  foreign  suppliers 
should  have  a  profit  as  due  reward  for 
living  up  to  their  quota  commitments 
that  would  a.ssurc  us  a  constant  supply  at 
a  fair  price.  We  insisted  that  the  Con- 
gress in  full  public  view,  and  not  a  small 
gi'oup  in  the  executive  department,  make 
the  country-by-country  quota  assign- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  this  evoked  such  bit- 
terness from  »he  small  minority  in  the 
Congress,  and  liom  elements  of  tVie  press. 
I  yci  am  unable  to  understand  We  won 
the  fight.  We  won  overwhelmingly,  174 
to  88  in  the  House,  and  41  to  10  in  the 
Senate.  Time  has  more  than  justified 
the  commonsense  and  wisdom  of  what 
we  did. 

I  want  today  to  commend  each  Mem- 
be;  of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate — Repub- 
licans and  Democrats — who.  brushing 
aside  the  abuse,  put  sense  back  into  the 
sugar  program  so  that  today  the  United 
States  is  assured  of  a  stable  and  certain 
sugar  supply  at  reasonable  prices;  U.S. 
mainland  sugar  production,  essential  to 
the  well-being  oi  our  countr>'.  is  a  sound 
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and  grrowlng  Industry;  and  we  are  buy- 
ing the  sugar  we  need  from  other  coun- 
tries at  a  price  that  does  not  Impoverish 
the  producers  of  sugar  In  these  nations. 
And,  In  this  connection,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  press  statement  I  Issued  on 
October  25,  1965,  commenting  upon  the 
passage  of  the  then-ccHitroverslal  Sugar 
Amendments.  This  may  aid  in  refresh- 
ing some  memories.  The  statement  fol- 
lows: 
• 

CooLET  Hails  Sugab  Bill  Passage  as  Victory 

FOB    CONOKESS    AND    TRUTH 

Chairman  Habold  D.  Coolet  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrlcnilture  today  hailed  the 
overwhelming  passage  of  the  Sugar  Bill  as 
a  "telling  victory  for  the  separation  of  powers 
In  our  system  of  government  and  an  ou'-rlght 
repudiation  of  slander  mongers  who  live  on 
the  manufacture  of  sensation  in  some  areas 
of  our  news  media." 

"By  votes  of  174  to  88  in  the  House  and 
41  to  10  in  the  Senate."  the  North  Carolinian 
declared,  "the  Congress  refused  to  set  up  a 
sugar  czar  in  the  Executive  Department,  and 
asesrted  Its  responalblllty  to  deal  Independ- 
ently with  policies,  domestic  and  foreign, 
which  are  of  concern  to  our  people. 

"The  Congreea  by  these  votes  resoundingly 
rebuffed  and  discredited  those  who  have 
spread  rumor  and  untruth  which  bore  in- 
sinuations -und  Intimations  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  legislative  processes  and  against 
individual  dnembers  of  the  Congress. 

"The  Cojigresa  vindicated  the  Members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
other  Members  who  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sugar  legislation." 

Mr.  Coolet  said  that  "in  all  my  30  years 
In  Congress,  I  never  have  known  of  such  a 
campaign  of  vllUflcatlon,  such  a  total  dis- 
regard for  truth,  as  has  been  indulged  by 
some  news  columnists  who  live  upon  sensa- 
tion and  will  create  it  when  they  cannot  find 
It."     He  continued: 

"I  do  not  believe  the  freedom  of  the  press 
has  a  greater  champion  than  Habold  D. 
Coolet.  But  I  have  been  astounded  at  the 
abuse  of  this  freedom.  I  simply  and  humbly 
believe  that  this  freedom  carries  with  it  a 
responsibUlty  to  make  the  truth,  and  only 
the  truth,  available  to  the  American  people. 
"Much  that  was  written  and  broadcast 
about  the  Sugar  Bill  bordered  upon  libel. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  design,  by  indirection 
and  covert  suggestion,  to  slander  and  to 
bring  Into  disrepute  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  through 
him  the  whole  legislative  process. 

"I  do  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  this. 
except  that  I  dared  to  insist  that  the  535 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — and  not  a  hand- 
ful of  sub-offlclals  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
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ment  meeting  beklnd  closed  doors — should 
set  the  sugar  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
assign  and  distribute  the  foreign  quctas.  I 
fought  for  an  assirtlon  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  atid  against  the  creation  of 
a  sugar  czar,  who  Would  be  bevond  the  con- 
trol of  Congress.  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. 

•I  am  receivir.if  bitter  letters  from  some 
people  over  the  United  States,  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  the  Sugar  Bill  was  written  by 
a  group  of  lobbylats  who  have  been  passing 
around  payola.'  I  am  telling  these  people 
they  have  been  misled,  that  I  have  on  several 
occasions  by  public  .'statements  tried  to  cor- 
rect all  the  untruth  that  has  been  circulated, 
hut  that  by  and  large  tlie  news  media  have 
not  seen  fit  to  distfibute  and  print  these  true 
accounts. 

"To  those  who  Want  to  know  the  truth,  I 
ara  repeating  this; 

"The  sensation-makers  said  the— teill  was 
drafted  'to  suit  taie  lobbyists.'  A  dW  not 
draft  this  bill.  C^en  public  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  I  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee,  composed  of  four  ranking 
democrats  and  four  ranking  republicans,  to 
draw  the  first  language  of  the  bill.  This 
special  subcommittee,  after  many  meetings. 
came  to  complete  agreement.  Then,  at  my 
request,  separate  caucuses  of  all  the  republi- 
cans and  all  the  deeiocrats  on  our  35-member 
Committee  were  arranged.  The  .Tgreement 
of  the  special  subcommittee  was  approved  by 
each  caucus. 

"A  new  bill  then  was  brought  before  our 
whole  Committee.  It  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly, with  tnly  two  of  the  35  mem- 
bers voting  against  it. 

"At  no  time  did  any  lobljyist  appear  at  a 
drafting  session  cf  our  Committee. 

"1  am  sure  no  Committee  chairman  ever 
has  taken  greater  precaution  to  see  that  a 
piece  of  legislation  represented  the  judgment 
and  will  of  the  Members  of  a  Cjmmittec,  and 
not  the  consensus  of  pressure  groups  and 
lobbyists. 

"Perhaps  the  greate.st  disservice  done  to 
our  Conunittee  and  tu  American  citizens,  who 
depend  on  their  daily  newspapers  for  ac- 
curate information,  was  the  repeated  state- 
ment and  implication  by  one  wTlter  that  an 
allotment  of  10  tbrmsand  tons  of  sugar  to 
the  Bahamas  would  cost  taxpayers  SI  million 
a  year.  It  was  saill  that  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Baham.is  aliocatloq  appeared  'behind  closed 
doors.'  The  truth  to  that  an  allocation  of  10 
thousand  tons  to  the  Bah.amas  will  cost 
neither  the  taxpayer  nor  the  consiuner  one 
red  cent.  The  prloe  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  established  in  the  Sugar  Act,  and 
the  price  is  the  same  whether  it  comes  from 
our  own  domestla  Industry,  from  Brazil. 
Australia  or  the  BaJiamas.  And  no  lobbyist 
for  the  Bahamas  ever  appeared  before  an 
executive  session  of  our  Committee. 

"The  spokesman  for  the  Bahamas  all'ica- 
tlon  was  an  AmerlC.m  citizen,  an  official  of 


the  Owens-Illlnols  Company.  He  appeared 
at  an  open  session  of  our  Committee.  Hi.s 
testimony  was  printed  in  our  record  of  the 
hearings.  The  bill  finally  and  overwhelm - 
Ingiy  approved  by  the  Congress  included  the- 
allocation  to  the  Bahamas  as  provided  by  our 
Committee.  If  there  had  been  anythlnt' 
questionable  about  this  or  any  other  al- 
location, the  bill  certainly  could  not  have 
passed.  " 

Mr.  CooLEY  concluded: 

"The  last  few  days  and  wec'ts  ha-e  been 
trying  times  for  those  of  us  who  h.id  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  the  sugar  le"?lsla- 
tlon  I  was  hurt  and  grievously  disappointed 
and  discouraged  by  the  damage  that  can  be 
done  by  the  sensation-makers  in  the  new ' 
media  who  have  little  respect  for  truthful 
reporting.  But  I  am  encouraged  .ind  I  am 
proud  that  the  Congress  by  such  large  vote? 
in  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  has  approved  essen- 
tially the  bill  drawn  by  our  Committee,  van- 
quishing the  spreaders  of  untruth  and  reas- 
serting the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  ii. 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  among  tlio 
legiislative.  executive  and  Judicial  areas  (f 
our  government." 


September  9,  1966 
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Margaret  Sanger 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.   Seplcmber   8,   1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of  the 
death  of  Margaret  Sanger  sends  oui 
thoughts  into  the  past — the  American 
.scene  as  it  stood  80  years  ago. 

At  the  hands  of  her  contemporaric? 
Mrs.  Sanger  suffered  the  classic  fate 
meted  out  to  prophets.  The  populace 
rejected  this  Cassandra  who  preached 
the  need  for  birth  control.  Pew  under- 
stood her  Malthusian  views.  All  wei-^ 
shocked  at  the  thought  that  parcni.^ 
should,  as  their  human  right,  be  able  to 
decide  the  number  of  children  they  would 
rear. 

It  is  gratifying  to  Know  that  Mrs.  San- 
ger within  her  owti  life's  span  saw  he;- 
work  understood  and  implemented. 
Today  science  and  technology  are  fran- 
tically at  work  on  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, nutrition,  and  fertility. 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  to  bo 
among  the  first  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
?<Irs.  Sanger's  work.  We  must  do  all  wo 
can  to  share  this  good  fortune  with  our 
fellow  humans  at  home  and  abroad. 


SENATE 

FriIUY,  SEPTKMnER  9,  lOfiO 

(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  SepU^m.' 
her  7.  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  -yas 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ross  Bass,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brcwn 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 


Almighty  God,  In  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  to  direct  us  in  all  our  do- 
ings, with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and 
to  further  us  witb  Thy  continual  helD; 
that  in  all  our  works  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  Thae  we  may  glorify  Thy 
holy  name. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  stirrings  of  dis- 
content within  ua  with  things  as  they 
are,  for  visions  of  a  glory  still  to  trans- 
figure the  earth,  for  the  hope  of  broth- 
erhood and  justioe  and  abiding  peace. 
Keep  us  true  to  our  highest  and  to  Tliy 
challenge  to  our  best.  » 


O  God  our  Father,  draw  us  to  Thee  in 
sincerity  and  truth — 

"Breathe  on  us,  breath  of  God 
Till  we  are  wholly  Thine ; 
Till  all  this  earthly  part  of  us 
Glows  with  Thy  fire  divine. 

'Breathe  on  us  breath  of  God; 

Pill  us  with  life  anew. 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love 
And  do  what  Thoii  wouldst  do." 

We    ask    it    in    the    dear    Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


I 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Peestoent  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  September  9, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Ross  Bass,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  perform  the  duties 
ot  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BASS  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  September  8. 
1966,  was  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  fix>m  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

i^For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1966.  the  Vice  President  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

S.  112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  leasehold  interests  in  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

.  S.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maln- 
tam  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1684.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  in  Marengo  County.  Ala  ; 

S.  2366.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  of  January  21,  1929  (45  Stat   1001 ) 
as  amended; 

S.  2747.  An  act  to  authorize  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  measures 
for  solution  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  salinltv 
problem: 

S.  3354.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  estabUsh- 
Ing  the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assistance 
loans  to  Indian  tribes; 

S.  3576,  An  act  to  amend  section  2241  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  In  custody 
under  Judgments  and  sentences  of  State 
courts; 

H.R.  1066.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-1701 
o»  the  District  of  Ooltmabia  Code  to  Increase 
CXn 1396— Part  16 


the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  retired 
Judges: 

HJB.  8058.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947; 

HJl.  10823.  An  act  relating  to  credit  life 
insurance  and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance with  respect  to  student  loans, 

H.R,  11087.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  corporations;' 

H.R.  14205.  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  require  its  preservation  and  continued 
use  as  a  public  market,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  14379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
McKlnney; 

H.R.  15750.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  delete  the 
Interest  rate  limitation  on  debentures  Issued 
to  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
hig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  77 »  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1966. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14929)  to 
promote  international  trade  in  agi-icul- 
tural  commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  to  further  economic  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr. 
POAGE.  Mr.  Gathings,  Mr.  Hagen  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Purcell,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr. 
Qtjie,  and  Mrs.  May  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  i4026» 
to  provide  for  the  more  flexible  regula- 
tion of  maximimi  rates  of  interest  or 
dividends  payable  by  banks  and  certain 
Other  financial  Institutions  on  deposits  or 
share  accounts,  to  authorize  higher  re- 
serve requirements  on  time  deposits  at 
member  banks,  to  authorize  open  mar- 
ket operations  in  agency  issues  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  2263)  relating  to  the 
composition  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  14026)   to  provide  for 
the  more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends  payable  by 
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banks  and  certain  other  financial  institu- 
tions on  deposits  or  share  accounts,  to 
authorize  higher  reserve  requirements  on 
time  deposits  at  member  banks,  to  au- 
thorize open  market  operations  in  agency 
issues  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL EXCHANGE 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman,  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  international 
educational  exchange,  nhich.  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  relating  to  "Stav-ln- 
School  Month"  In  Tennessee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  New  York  State  NAACP.  New- 
burgh.  N.Y..  relating  to  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  peoples;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Ralph  Borvszewski. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  420.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  C-ode.  to  authorize  the  comimlssioning 
of  male  persons  in  the  Regular  Armv  In  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Special- 
ist Corps,  the  Regular  Navy  in  the  Nurse 
Corps  and  the  Regular  Air  Force  with  a  view 
to  designation  as  Air  Force  niu-ses  and  medi- 
cal speci.iUsts.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent 
No,  1596). 

By  Mr  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Arn^.ed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HR  11488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  15951.' 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments ; 

H  R  15005.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in 
the  active  duty  promotion  oppKartunities  of 
certain  officers  iRept.  No.  1597). 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11979.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Act  of  May  22.  1965.  authorlaing  the  paj-ment 
of  special  allowances  to  dependente  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset  ex- 
penses incident  to  their  evacuation,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1594). 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Carl  Walske,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Ltklson  Committee  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


September  9,  1966 


September  9,  1966 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  3815.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coordi- 
nated or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings 
Of  civil  actlona  pending  In  different  districts 
which  Involve  one  or  more  common  ques- 
tions of  fact,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeur  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  RIBICOPF: 

S.  3S16.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foeter  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicopf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Disksen)  : 

S.  3817.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  merger  of 
two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  3818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorization 
for  the  Ouachita  Basin  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH: 

S.  3819.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  continued  payment  of  an  annuity  under 
such  chapter  to  a  spouse  who  remarries  after 
age  60,  and  to  permit  the  restoraUon  of  such 
an  annuity  to  a  spouse  whose  remarriage  Is 
dissolved  before  age  60  by  death,  unnulrnent. 
or  divorce;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 

he  Intxoduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear 

under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE; 

8. 3820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanasia 

Argere;  to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that  the 
unfinished  business  not  be  displaced. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  MES- 
SAGE A  PRUDENT  FISCAL  POLICY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  program  which  the  President 
presented  to  the  Congress  yesterday  has 
one  important  dlstingulatUng  character- 
istic which  should  commend  it  to  Mem- 


bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — it  Is  in 
all  respects  a  prudent  program. 

The  President's  program  is  a  carefully 
measured  response  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  It  avoids  both  the  dan- 
ger of  acting  rashly  and  the  opposite 
danger  of  doing  nothing. 

On  the  one  hBnd,  there  are  those  who 
have  advocated  drastic  action— slam- 
ming on  the  brakes  hard  through  a  mas- 
sive tax  increase.  This  the  President 
has  avoided.  Ab  his  message  points  out, 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  the  costs  of 
Government  will  be  in  fiscal  1967.  The 
Congress  is  obiriously  In  the  process  of 
making  big  changes  in  the  President's 
budget.  But  how  much  these  changes 
will  amount  to  Co  one  knows.  Many  im- 
portant authorization  bills  are  still  in 
committee.  Eight  appropriation  bills  re- 
main to  be  acted  on.  The  size  of  the 
Vietnam  suppleeiental  Is  still  unknown— 
and  speculation  by  newspaper  columnists 
or  individual  Members  of  Congiess  is  no 
substitute  for  hard  numbers. 

Facing  these  uncertainties  It  would 
surely  have  been  imprudent  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  request  at  this  time  an  across- 
the-board  tax  increase  to  cover  expend- 
itures of  unknown  size.  The  increase 
might  have  been  too  much  or  too  little. 
In  the  first  case  we  would  have  courted 
the  danger  of  driving  the  economy  into  a 
recession.  In  tbe  second  case  the  Con- 
gress would  ha?e  been  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  voting  on  a  general  tax  lncrea.se— 
and  shortly  thereafter  having  to  sit  down 
and  go  through  the  same  painful  proce- 
dure all  over  again.    I  know  few  of  my 

colleagues  who  etijoy  raising  taxes  once 

much  less  twice. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
have  counseled  Inaction.  They  would 
have  let  the  economy  take  its  course. 
They  would  have  watched  investment 
race  up  to  unsustainable  levels  and  taken 
their  chances  on  a  later  crash — rather 
than  accept  the  unpleasant  task  of  re- 
moving unneeded  Investment  incentives 
They  would  hare  let  Federal  expendi- 
tures grow  unchecked,  rather  than  grasp 
the  nettle  of  expenditure  control  in  the 
months  before  election.  They  would 
have  let  ever-hfeher  interest  rates  and 
ever-tighter  credit  wreak  their  lopsided 
effects  on  homebuyers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. They  would  have  accepted  all 
of  this  rather  than  face  up  courageously 
to  what  has  to  be  done. 

The  President  has  not  followed  this 
tempting  counsel  of  inaction.  He  has 
presented  a  pinpointed  program  of 
action — 

Which  will  slow  down  the  overheated 
Investment  ijooiu,  without  jeopardizing 
our  prosperity; 

Which  will  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures, without  indiscriminately  slashing 
essential  programs;  and 

Which  will  het)  ease  the  Inequities  of 
tight  money  without  removing  needed 
restraints. 

He  has  avoided  the  extremes  of  both 
rash  action  and  auplne  Inaction.  He  has 
charted  a  precise  and  careful  course. 

I  urge  that  we  close  ranks  behind  the 
program  of  prudence  he  has  recom- 
mended. 
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NEW  JUDICIAL  MACHINERY  TO 
DEAL  WITH  MULTIDISTRICT  LIT- 
IGATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Preadent.  thp 
culmination  of  the  Govei-nm^'s  crim- 
inal prosecution  of  the  electrical  equip- 
ment manufacturers  in  1961  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  precip- 
itated a  flood  of  private  damage  ac- 
tions against  those  defendants.  In  little 
more  than  12  months'  time  close  to  2,000 
cases  were  filed  in  35  judicial  districts 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  pretrial  dis- 
covery, problems  created  by  this  wa\e 
of  cases  placed  an  almost  unmanageable 
burden  on  the  Federal  courts.  If  sepa- 
rate pretrial  proceedings  were  to  be  con- 
ducted in  each  case,  the  same  documen- 
tary evidence  would  have  to  be  produced 
and  examined,  the  same  defendant.? 
would  have  to  be  depose*,  and  separate 
pretrial  orders  would  have  to  be  entered 
in  each  of  the  almost  2,000  cases.  The 
competing  and  conflicting  demands  for 
documents,  witnesses,  and  defendants  to 
be  in  a  host  of  different  locations  at  the 
same  time  would  alone  have  produced 
an  intolerable  situation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  delay,  the  cost,  and  the  waste  of 
judicial  manpower  that  would  have  re- 
sulted. To  let  these  cases  proceed  in 
the  normal  manner  would  have  placed 
an  undue  and  duplicative  burden  on  the 
courts  and  the  parties  alike.  It  became 
clear  that  .some  device  had  to  be  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  this  problem. 

In  January  1962,  in  response  to  action 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  establishing  a  special  subcom- 
mittee to  deal  with  this  problem,  Chief 
Justice  Eall  Warren  appointed  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Multiple  Liti- 
gation of  the  U.S.  District  Courts. 
Though  this  panel  of  nine  judges  lacked 
statutory  authority,  through  prestige  and 
persuasion,  and  in  the  face  of  initial 
opposition,  they  were  able  to  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  coordinating  and  consoli- 
dating the  pretrial  discovery  proceedings 
in  the  electrical  equipment  cases.  Now, 
4  years  later,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  have  been  terminated. 

As  a  result  of  their  experience  in  suc- 
cessfully dealing  with  the  proWems  of 
the  electrical  equipment  cases,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Coordinating  Committee  have 
recommended  legislation  that  would  e.s- 
tabllsh  judicial  machinery  to  refine  and 
regularize  a  system  of  consolidated  pre- 
trial proceedings  for  the  more  trouble- 
some instances  of  multiple  litigation. 
Today  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  that  is.  in  most  respects,  Iden- 
tical to  the  proposal  of  the  Coordlnatinc 
Committee. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Chief 
Justice  to  appoint  a  panel  of  nine  judges 
which  could  transfer  cases  having  a 
common  issue  of  fact  to  a  single  district 
for  the  purposes  of  pretrial  proceedings. 
When  the  pretrial  stage  of  the  litiga- 
tion is  completed,  the  cases  would  be 
remanded  to  the  district  courts  where  j^ 
they  were  Initially  filed  for  any  addi- 
tional pretrial  proceedings  that  were 
not  necessary  in  the  consolidated  phase 
of  the  operation,  and,  finally,  for  trial. 

The  Judicial  time  and  effort  that  can 
be  saved  by  this  bill  is  considerable  and. 
at  a  time  when  our  Federal  courts  are 
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suffering  from  staggering  caseloads,  we 
should  not  pass  by  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  ju- 
dicial resources.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
solidation of  pretrial  proceedings  In  mul- 
tidistrict litigation  promises  to  benefit 
litigants  and  witnesses  as  well  as  the 
courts.  Evidentiary  documents  can  be 
stored  in  a  central  location  and  impor- 
tant witnesses  can  be  deposed  only  once 
or  twice  Instead  of  an  untold  number  of 
times,  with  the  parties  having  the  benefit 
of  documents  and  testimony  more 
quickly  at  much  less  cost  and  incon- 
\enlence  than  would  be  possible  if  each 
case  were  hatydled  separately. 

In  the  electrical  equipment  litigation, 
since  there  was  no  device  for  transferring 
the  cases  to  a  single  district,  all  the 
judges  involved  had  to  collaborate  con- 
stantly if  they  were  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  At  times  as  many  as  30  judges 
liad  to  gather  together  in  order  to  decide 
how  they  would  proceed  and  to  make 
uniform  or  compatible  pretrial  orders. 
Mr.  President,  the  incredible  expense  and 
waste  of  Judicial  manpower  that  such  a 
procedure  Involves  is  obvious.  The  bill 
I  introduce  today  is  designed  to  obviate 
this  inefficiency  by  establishing  proce- 
dures that  would  allow,  in  appropriate 
instances,  one  or  two  judges  in  a  single 
disti-ict  to  handle  pretrial  disco\ery  for 
all  of  the  related  cases. 

A  thorough  explanation  of  the  steps 
taken  to  coordinate  the  electrical  equip- 
ment cases  appears  in  an  article  in  the 
American  Bar  Journal  by  Plill  C.  Neal, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  and  Mr.  Perry  Goldberg,  who  are, 
respectively,  the  executive  secretary  and 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  Multiple  Litigation. 
I  shall  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
The  successful  conclusion  of  the  elec- 
trical equipment  cases  will  not  conclude 
the  problems  of  mass  litigation.  Mr. 
President.  Currently  there  are  several 
groups  of  cases,  growing  out  of  alleged 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  pending 
in  numerous  district  courts  across  the 
United  States.  Cases  alleging  price- 
fixing  In  the  sale  of  rock  salt  are  pending 
in  Federal  courts  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Illi- 
nois,  and  Missouri.  Similarly,  cases  in- 
volving alleged  conspiracies  in  the  sale 
of  aluminum  cable  are  pending  In  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Hhnois,  Colorado. 
California,  and  Kentucky.  Charges  of 
price-fixing  in  the  sale  of  school  bleach- 
ers are  pending  in  Federal  district  courts 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  in  almost  all  of 
the  rlne  districts  within  the  ninth  judi- 
cial circuit  there  are  pending  cases  alleg- 
ing unfair  practices  In  the  sale  of  steel 
and  concrete  pipe.  Since,  in  each  of 
these  groups  of  cases  common  questions 
of  fact  must  be  determined,  consolida- 
tion for  pretrial  discovery  proceedings 
would  be  immeasurably  beneficial. 

Further,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  multidistrict  litigation  will  abate. 
In  addition  to  antitrust  and  trade  regu- 
lation problems,  multiple  torts  growing 
out  of  common  disasters  such  as  plane 
crashes  or  train  or  bus  accidents  can  re- 
sult in  nearly  Identical  suits  being  in- 
stituted throughout  a  number  of  judicial 
districts. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the  final 
answer  to  all  the  problems  that  may  be 
produced  by  multidistrict  litigation,  but 
I  am  confident  that  it  presents  a  work- 
able framework  within  which  the  answer 
can  be  found,  and  that  legislative  hear- 
ings will  bring  to  the  surface  any  re- 
finement that  should  be  made  in  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing the  ABA  Journal  article,  and  that 
the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

Tile  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  witliout  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  he  at  the  desk  and  the 
bill  and  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Electrical  Equipment  hsTmvsrT  Cases: 

Novel  Judicial  Administration 
(By  Phil  C.  Neal  and  Perry  Goldberg,  execu- 
tive secretary  and  administrative  as.';istant 
to   the  Coordinating   Committee   for  Mul- 
tiple Litigation) 

Since  June.  1962.  the-iedcral  judiciary  has 
been  conducting  a  luijflue  program  to  co- 
ordm.ite  discovery  and  other  pretrial  proce- 
dures in  the  well-known  treble  damage 
actions  involving  the  electrical  equipment 
industry.  Much  of  the  initiative  and  direc- 
tion lor  this  novel  nationwide  experiment  in 
judicial  administration  has  come  from  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  federal  Judges  who  developed 
and  are  carrying  out  tlie  program.  This 
article  will  describe  the  committee's  organi- 
zation and  the  operation  of  the  experimental 
pretrial  program. 

In  1960  feder.il  grand  Juries  sitting  in  Phila- 
delphia returned  a  series  of  antitrust  indict- 
ments against  manufacturers  of  electrical 
equipment  and  certain  of  their  employees. 
The  indictmentjs  charged  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Apt  consisting  of  conspiracies  to 
&X.  pricey  and  allocate  business  in  twenty 
sepnrate  product  lines  of  heavy  electrical 
equipment  with  an  annual  aggregate  volume 
oi  sales  in  excess  of  one  and  a  half  bUllon 
dollars. 

With  the  exception  of  several  Individuals, 
all  defendants  entered  pleas  of  guilty  or 
nolo  contendere  and  the  prosecutiofis  were 
terminated  with  Judgments  of  convictions  In 
February.  1961. ^  Civil  damage  suits  by  the 
Government,  based  on  its  purchases  of  elec- 
trical equipment,  had  been  instituted  with 
the  criminal  proceedings.^  By  the  end  of 
1963  settlements  liad  been  made  with  many 
of  the  manufacturers  named  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  these  civil  suits. 

Because  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
the  commerce  affected  by  the  illegal  con- 
spiracies, the  Governments  success  in  the 
criminal  cases  produced  an  unprecedented 
number  (.f  private  suits  for  trelale  damages 
based  on  Section  4  of  tlie  Clayton  Act-  More 
th.m    1.800    actions    were    brought    by    pur- 

'  The  alleged  price-fixing  conspiracies  were 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Senate's  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  See. 
Hearings  BefOTe  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judwiary,  United  States  Senate.  87th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  pts.  27  and  28  ( 1961) . 

-  In  addition,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Atithor- 
ity  instituted  suits  based  on  its  purchases. 

■'Any  person  wlic  shall  be  Injured  in  his 
buiiiiess  or  property  by  reason  of  anvtJiing 
forbidden  in  the  antitrust  laws  may  sue 
thesrcfor  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent  without 


chasers  against  tbe  convicted  electrical  equip- 
ment suppliers  In  the  three  years  following 
the  criminal  convictions.  As  many  of  the 
cases  were  brought  by  multiple  plaintiffs  and 
contained  claims  in  more  than  one  product 
line,  the  number  of  distinct  antitrust  claims 
Involved  far  exceeded  the  1,800  separate  suits. 

Table  1. — Antitruat  cases  commenced 


Goveruiiiout 

iTivaie 

casus 

Total 

oases 

riscal 

yciu- 

Klectrlcal 

CivU 

Crim- 
inal 

equip- 
ment 

Otlier 

cases 

lesR.  

325 

S3 

22 

270 

1»S8.- 

31 S 
315 
441 

23 
60 

>42 

42 

27 
21 

250 

!»(» 

2's 

1961....^.. 

37 

341 

1082.... *.- 

2,079 

"41 

33 

J,  739 

VA 

1B63 

457 

'  52            26 

«7 

;■« 

'  Inrliidcs  4  T.S.  electrical  equipment  industry  cases 
aierl  in  19<>1,  2  in  l»t;2,  anil  3  in  1963. 

i^omce:  AilraiiiiBlrailve  Off.c*  of  the  T.fi.  Courts 
.\aniial  Report  of  llie  I'irettor  (lM63i,  table  N  at  p.  ll-lv 

Table  No.  1  (above)  shows  the  niagnltude 
of  this  flood  of  litigation  In  relation  to  the 
normal  load  of  antitrust  cases  in  the  federal 
district  courts. 

The  private  electrical  equipment  cases  were 
brought  by  a  variety  of  plaintiffs.  Some  were 
the  so-called  investor-owned  utility  com- 
panies, i.e..  private  utility  companies  engaged 
in  gener.iting  and  distributing  electricity. 
Others  were  municipally-owned  utilities,  and 
Ji  third  large  group  were  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  co-operatives.  A  relatively 
small  number  of  suits  were  filed  by  other 
types  of  utilities.  Industrlnl  consumers  and 
foreign  purchasers  of  electrical  equipment. 

The  private  antitrust  suits  covered  nine- 
teen ot  the  twenty  product  lines  wliich  had 
been  included  in  the  criminal  Indictments. 
Treble  damage  actions  were  also  brought  in 
several  lines  of  electrlcl  equipment  not  In- 
volved in  the  indictments.  In  addition,  a 
few  suits  charged  that  the  product  line  con- 
spiracies were  part  of  a  general  industry- 
wide conspiracy.  Table  No.  2  indicates  the 
number  of  suits  in  each  of  the  major  product 
lines,  while  Table  No.  3  reveals  the  dutrlbu- 
tlon  of  the  cases  by  districts." 

Table  No.  2.— Number  of  electrical  cases  in 
selected  prodiict  hnes 

Product  line  Casri 

Di.strlbution  transformers 191 

Power  transformers iss 

Power  switchgear  assemblies 151 

Meters  144 

Circuit  breakers 140 

Steam  turbine-generator  units 125 

Power  switching  equipment 110 

Instrument  transformers 101 

Insulators 96 

Lightning  arresters 92 

Condensers 92 

Power  capacitors 85 

Open  fuse  cutouts 65 

Industrial  controls  equipment 60 

Network  transformers 51 

Low-volt  distribution  equipment 60 

Isolated  phase  bus 40 

Low-volt  circuit  breakers 39 

Bushmps 24 

Hydrogeneraiors   19 

Otlier  suits  and  unaccounted 47 

Total 1.880 

respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him 
susiaine<i.  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 
rea.'sonable  attorney's  fee"  Clayton  Act  «  4, 
15  use.  §  15  ' 

'  Tables  No  2  and  3  are  derived  from  in- 
formation in  the  Co-ordinating  Committee's 
files  And  Table  0  at  page  11-20  of  the  1963 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  o'  the  Admm- 
istrativc  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 
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Tabim  No.  3 — Number  of  electrical  cases  by 
districts 

District  Cases 

DUtrlct  or  Columbia... 47 

District  of  MaosachuBetts 22 

Southern  district  of  New  York 427 

District  of  New  Jersey 21 

Eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania 182 

Eastern  and  western  districts  of  South 

Carolina 7 

Middle     and     southern     districts     of 

Florida 49 

Eastern     and     western     districts     of 

Louisiana 9 

Northern  district  of  Texas 2 

Southern  district  of  Texas 72 

Western  district  of  Texas 73 

Eastern  and  western  districts  of  Ken- 
tucky  ■  37 

Northern  district  of  Ohio 58 

Southern  district  of  Ohio 20 

Middle  district  of  Tennessee 16 

Western  district  of  Tennessee 62 

Eastern  district  of  Wisconsin 2 

Northern  district  of  Illinois 226 

Southern  district  of  Iowa 4 

Eastern  district  of  Missouri 34 

Western  district  of  Missouri 73 

District  of  Nebraska lO 

District  of  Arizona 31 

Northern  district  of  California 21 

Southern  district  of  California 128 

District  of  Oregon 1 

Western  district  of  Washington. 141 

District  of  Colorado 40 

District  of  Kansas 23 

District  of  New  Mexico 28 

District  of  Utah 14 

Total 1,  880 

The  only  other  group  of  private  antitrust 
cases  comparable  In  magnitude  to  the  elec- 
trical equipment  litigation  were  the  motion 
picture  cases.  The  total  number  of  those 
cases  cannot  be  ascertained  accurately,  but  it 
may  be  estimated  that  between  700  and  1.000 
were  filed  during  the  period  1946-1959.' 
Statistics  are  available  for  the  years  1951- 
1959.  as  shown  In  Table  No.  4 : 

TablxNo.  4. — Number  of  movie  cases  started 

Calendar  year: 

1951- 55 

1962 86 

1953- - 66 

1954.. 38 

1965 42 

1956- 30 

1957 33 

195S 12 

1959.. 19 

Total - 381 

Source:  Film  Dally  Year  Book,  1960. 

Thus,  the  motion  picture  cases  were  fewer, 
areregatlng  one-third  to  one-half  the  niunber 
Of  electrical  equipment  suits,  and  they  were 
filed  comparatively  evenly  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time,  producing  a  much  smaller  load 
on  the  courts. 

CREATION    AND    OIICANIZATION    OF   THE 
CO-OROINATING    COMMrrXEE 

The  avalanche  of  over  1,800  complex,  pro- 
tracted cases  filed  in  thlrty-flve  districts 
presented  a  serious  challenge  to  the  capacity 
of  the  federal  courts.  It  seemed  apparent 
that  if  each  were  processed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  as  an  Independent  lawsuit,  their 
combined  Impact  might  seriously  disrupt  the 
progress  of  the  normal  business  of  the  dis- 
trict  courts. 

Moreover,  there  were  only  limited  possibili- 
ties of  simplifying  the  handling  of  the  liti- 
gation by  such  devices  as  assignment  of  re- 
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lated  cases  to  the  same  judge,  consolidation 
or  interdistrict  transfer  of  the  cases." 

To  a  sutwtantlal  number  of  the  Judges  re- 
sponsible for  the  cases,  the  situation  ap- 
peared to  call  for  exploration  of  extraordi- 
nary measures  to  minimize  duplication  of 
Judicial  effort.  Mlich  of  the  evidence  to  be 
discovered  In  any  given  case  would  also  be 
the  object  of  discovery  In  many  other  cases. 
The  specter  of  coafusion  and  conflict  In  the 
discovery  process,  with  hundreds  of  parties 
all  over  the  country  seeking  simultaneously 
to  take  the  deposition  of  the  same  wltnesess 
or  to  obtain  production  of  the  same  docu- 
ments,   was    alarming. 

Not  only  the  cffi«lent;  .administration  of  ilie 
business  of  the  district  courts  but  .ilso  the  In- 
terests of  the  parties  themselves  suggested 
the  desirability  of  some  co-operation  In  the 
handling  of  the  ctses  in  the  pretrial  stages. 

In  response  largely  to  the  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  p«Biding  mass  of  electrical 
equipment  litigation,  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  ."StHtes  at  Its  meeting  In 
September.  1961.  voted  to  create  a  special 
subcommittee  of  Its  standing  Committee  on 
Pre-Trial  Procedurr^  and  Practice.s  Tlie  new 
subcommittee  was  to  be  charged  with  "con- 
sidering discovery  problems  arising  in  mul- 
tiple litigation  with  common  witnesses  and 
exhibits".-  Thus,  in  creating  the  subcom- 
mittee the  Judicial  Conference  Indicated  its 
belief  that  the  problems  of  multiple  related 
cases  might  extend  beyond  the  Immediate 
pressures  of  the  tlectrlcal  equipment  cases 
and  that  the  genfral  problem  merited  sus- 
tained attention  frcm  the  conference. 

The  new  subconrmittee.  which  has  come  to 
be  known  a.s  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  for 
Multiple  Litigation  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts,  was  a(piK>lnted  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  In  January,  1962  Chief  Judge  Alfred 
P.  Murrah  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Tenth  Circuit,  tha  chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence's Committee  on  Pre-Trial  Procedures 
and  Practices,  bec»me  chairman  of  the  new 
Coordinating  Committee  Tlie  other  members 
of  the  committee  are  eight  district  court 
judges:  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  (CJ,  S.D.  NY  ), 
Thomas  J.  Clary  (CJ..  ED.  Pa  1 .  Roszel  C 
Thomsen  (CJ.,  D.  Md  i .  Joe  E.  Estes  (C.J.. 
N.D.  Tex.  I,  Wllllane  M  Byrne  (J  ,  S  D.  Cal.). 
George  H.  Boldt  i3  .  WD  Wru;h  1  ,  Edwin  A. 
Robson  (J..  N.D.  IB  )  and  William  H.  Becker 
(J.,  WD.  Mo.). 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  the 
following  month  in  Philadelphia.  After 
hearing  reports  on  the  volume  and  progress 
of  the  electrical  equipment  cases,  It  decided 
to  direct  its  Initial  efforte  toward  developing 
a  program  for  oc-ordlnatlng  the  pretrial 
stages  of  the  cases.  It  Identified  three  kinds 
of  measures  it  might  undertake:  (1)  devise 
means  to  facilitate  communication  among 
the  judges  before  whom  the  litigation  was 
pending.  (2)  recommend  that  each  of  the 
courts  assume  control  of  pretrial  matters  in 
the  cases  pending  before  It.  as  suggested  by 
the  Handbook  of  Procedures  for  the  Trial  of 
Protracted  Cases  ^  »nd  (31  develop  suggested 
uniform  pretrial  procedures  designed  to 
avoid  repetitious  and  overlapping  discovery. 

The  absence  of  a  provision  m  the  statutes 
or  rules  to  require  a  co-ordinated  program 
was    recognized    at    the    outset,    and    It    was 


'  On    the    movie    litigation,    see    Conant, 

An  ri IKtTST  tN  THE  MOTION  PlCTTnUE  LlTICATION 

178-199   (1960). 


"  Consolidation  id  each  district  of  all  claims 
in  a  product  Ime  Vould  still  have  left  more 
than  400  cases  pending.  This  procedure 
would  generally  Have  complicated  the  re- 
maining suits  by  increasing  the  number  of 
piaintlfTs  Involved  In  each  case.  In  certain 
instances  several  hundred  plaintiffs  with 
varying  Interests  wt>uld  have  been  joined  In  a 
single  suit. 

■Letter  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  January 
26.  1962,  to  Judge  tdwln  A.  Robson. 

'25  F.R.D.  351  (I960),  adopted  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  ot  the  United  States,  March, 
1960. 


agreed  that  all  action  should  be  directed  to- 
ward obtaining  the  voluntary  co-operation 
of  the  judges  concerned.  To  this  end  the 
committee  invited  all  the  Judges  before 
whom  electrical  equipment  cases  were  pend- 
ing to  a  meeting  held  In  Philadelphia  on 
March  22.  1962.  Many  of  the  twenty-five 
district  judges  who  attended  were  frankly 
skeptical  that  a  program  of  co-ordination 
could  be  carried  out  successfully.  Never- 
theless, the  group  encotiraged  the  Co-ordi- 
nating Committee  to  make  the  attempt  by 
adopting  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  composed 
of  the  present  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  such  others  as  may  be  desired,  be 
apf)ointed  by  the  chair  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  handling  the  electrical  antitrust 
cases,  from  discovery  through  pretrial,  and 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a 
plan  for  co-ordinating  discovery  procedure 
and  expediting  rulings  on  key  legal  ques- 
tions, as  well  as  a  means  for  dlssemlnatlni; 
information,  be  devised  and  submitted  to 
the  trial  judges  Involved  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time;  and  that  In  the  meantime,  pro- 
cedures leading  toward  the  securing  of  in- 
formation needed  for  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  litigation  be  followed,  as  nearly 
OS    practicable,    by    each    Indlrtdual    Judge" 

This  action  by  the  judges  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  electrical  cases  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  program  which  was  de- 
veloped. Since  that  meeting  the  Co-ordi- 
nating Committee  has  functioned  in  part  as 
a  kind  of  executive  committee  for  the  Judges 
assigned   to   the  electrical   equipment   cases 

Tlie  judges  from  the  thirty-five  districts 
in  which  suits  were  filed  have  continued  to 
meet  periodically  to  exchange  Information 
about  the  progress  of  the  cases  In  their  re- 
spective districts  and  to  discuss  common 
problems  with  each  other  and  with  the 
members   of    the    Co-ordinating   Committee 

INITIAL    STEPS   IN   COORDINATION 

At    meetings    of    the    Co-ordinating    Com- 
mittee  In   Norfolk.  Virginia.   In   April.    1962 
and  in  Chicago  the  following  June,  the  iii;- 
tial    stages   of   a   program   were   agreed   on 
Recommendations  to  the  district  judges  fol- 
lowing   these    meetings   set    the    program    ir. 
motion.     The  first  important  step  taken  w.. 
the  entry  In  practically  all  the  pending  ca.'^i 
of   pretrial    orders   conforming   generally    r. 
a  set  of  seven  pretrial  orders  recommendeci 
by  the  Coordinating  Committee.    These  were 
based  on  orders  which  had  already  been  en- 
tered by  Chief  Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  in  th^ 
cases   pending   in    the   Southern   District    :f 
New  York. 

This  initial  set  of  pretrial  orders,  corr*^- 
spondlng  to  the  orders  now  identified  tis  N,i- 
tlonal  Pretrial  Orders  Nos.  1  to  7,  accom- 
plished several  important  objectives." 

First,  they  secured  control  of  discovery  1:1 
the    district    courts.      Interrogatories    prt^  - 
ously    served    by    any    party    were    vacaui: 
depositions   previously   noticed   were  stnyt  ; 
all    further    interrogatories    and    deposit iiv 
were  made  subject  to  further  orders  of  t!.- 
court.      General   acceptance  of  the   prlnc.pip 
of  court-controlled  discovery  was  essential  1: 
the  courts  were  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
co-ordinate   discovery   procedures. 

Second,  these  initial  pretrial  orders  initi- 
ated the  co-ordinated  discovery.  They  pre- 
scribed two  important  sets  of  uniform  inter- 
rogatories appropriate  for  all  cases.  One  set 
was  to  be  answered  by  plaintiffs  and  the 
other  by  defendants.  From  the  plalntifT^ 
these  interrogatories  called  for  "purcha.-e 
identification  data".  Intended  to  provide  the 
defendants  with  full  Information  about  the 


'■>  These  and  many  of  the  subsequent  na- 
tional pretrial  orders  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  entry  in  the 
electrical  cases  are  reported  in  2  Bender  s 
Federal  Practice  Forms,  440.35  et  seq. 


transactions  as  to  which  the  plaintiffs 
claimed  damages.  Prom  the  defendants  the 
interrogatories  sought  comprehensive  Infor- 
mation about  meetings  and  communications 
.-imong  competitors,  the  personnel  of  the  de- 
fendanu  who  had  been  Involved  In  such 
activities  and  the  pricing  practices  of  each 
defendant. 

Third,  early  determination  of  certain  Is- 
sues of  law  affecting  large  numbers  of  cases 
was  encouraged  by  setting  up  a  schedule  for 
filing  and  hearing  motions  raising  objections 
to  the  complaints. 

Fourth,  the  Initial  pretrial  orders  provided 
a  formal  basis  on  which  cases  might,  by  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  be  placed  in  an  Inactive 
status  without  risk  of  later  disrupting  the 
co-ordinated  pretrial  proceedings.  Shortly 
many  of  the  pending  cases  were  placed  In 
this  stand-by  category. 

Much  of  the  later  success  of  the  coordina- 
tion program  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  group  of  recommended  pretrial  orders 
came  before  proceedings  were  well  advanced 
In  most  districts  and  appealed  to  almost  all 
the  Judges  as  a  desirable  foundation  for 
further  pretrial  steps.  The  procedure  gen- 
erally followed  was  for  the  Judge  in  each  dis- 
trict to  direct  the  parties  in  all  the  cases  be- 
fore him  to  show  cause  why  an  order  in  the 
recommended  form  should  not  be  entered. 
Tne  Individual  hearings  on  these  orders  pro- 
duced objections  to  some  of  the  provisions 
and  led  to  variations  in  the  details  of  the 
orders,  but  the  pattern  of  conformity  was 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  committee's 
objectives. 

NATIONAL    PRETRAIL    HEARINGS    AND    ORDERS 

As  judges  and  counsel  gained  experience 
in  the  program.  Improved  procedures  were 
developed  for  formulating  proposed  orders 
and  for  considering  objections  in  advance 
of  the  committee's  recommendations.  One 
Interesting  device  which  has  emerged  and 
has  been  used  frequently  in  later  stages  of 
the  program  Is  the  national  pretrial  hearing. 
T.he  hearings  have  usually  been  held  follow- 
ing meetings  of  the  Co-ordinating  Commit- 
tee or  of  all  the  Judges  a.ssis;ned  to  electrical 
c.i-ses,  and  they  have  generally  been  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  lawyers  for  plaintiffs 
ihd  defendants. 

At  the  hearings  representative  counsel 
from  each  side  present  to  a  group  of  Hidges 
their  comments  on  and  objections  to"  steps 
proposed  by  the  committee.  The  Judges 
then  confer  and  announce  tentative  conclu- 
sions, after  which  the  counsel  present  are 
a.Torded  a  fiuther  opportunity  to  make  sug- 
gestions, objections  and  argument.  Often 
the  judges'  recommendations  have  been 
stated  In  general  terms  and  counsel  have 
then  been  requested  to  meet  with  a  smaller 
group  of  the  judges  to  draft  the  specific 
terms  of  the  suggested  order.  When  the 
proposed  order  is  In  a  form  approved  by  the 
committee,  it  is  circulated  to  all  the  districts 
lu  which  electrical  equipment  cn^^es  r;re 
pending  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
considered  for  entry  In  all  cases. 

Appropriate  local  proceedings  are  then  held 
'0  consider  additional  objection?  of  the  par- 
t!-s  and  to  enter  an  order  the  individual 
Jiidge  deems  proper.  Only  the  local  proceed- 
^■'■ili  are  normally  part  of  the  official  record 
01  a  case,  although  occasionally  transcripts 
of  national  hearings  have  been  Incorporated 
Jy  reference  into  the  local  record  on  request 
•:  tne  parties  or  at  the  initiative  of  the  Judge 

By  March.  1964,  thirty-seven  national  pre- 
*rml  orders  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Co-ordinating  Committee.  A  substantial 
portion  of  these,  however,  related  only  to  cer- 
tain so-called  priority  product  lines  to  which 
-he  committee  decided  to  give  preferential 
treatment  after  a  certain  point  In  the  pre- 
trial proceedings  had  been  reached  as  wUl 
tie  explained  below. 
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STAJT  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 

Tlie  committee  recognized  at  the  outset 
that  the  execution  of  a  program  would  re- 
quire administrative  assistance  beyond  that 
available  to  each  of  the  various  district 
courts  handling  the  electrical  cases.  A  vital 
early  step  taken  was  to  establish  a  special 
information  center  to  collect  information 
concerning  the  status  of  all  the  pending 
cases,  report  regularly  to  the  Judges  on  the 
developments  In  the  cases,  assist  in  the 
scheduling  of  and  preparation  for  meetings 
of  the  committee  and  disseminate  the  com- 
mittee's reports.  Tills  center  was  centrally 
located  In  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
Its  office  there,  adjoining  the  chambers  of 
Judge  Edwin  A.  Robson.  serves  as  a  head- 
quarters for  the  Co-ordinating  Committees 
day-to-day  operation. 

The  committee's  full-time  staff  now  con- 
sists ot  an  administrative  assistant,  a  re- 
search attorney,  a  secretary,  two  stenogra- 
phers and  a  docket  clerk,  who  operate  under 
Judge  Robson's  direction  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Executive  Secretary.  The  work 
of  the  oflSce  Includes  publication  of  the  com- 
mittee's own  loose-leaf  service  for  the  dis- 
trict Judges  presiding  over  electrical  equip- 
ment cases.  This  publication,  which  now 
consists  of  three  large  volumes  (a  fourth 
will  be  added  shortly),  provides  an  up-to- 
date  set  of  the  national  pretrial  orders,  pe- 
riodic bulletins  reporting  the  -committee's 
action  and  other  developments,  statistical 
tables,  a  digest  of  rulings  in  the  cases, 
and  a  dally  summary  of  the  first  trial  in 
the  electrical   litigation.''' 

NATIONAL    DEPOSITIONS 

Early  in  the  discussions  of  the  committee 
some  members  urged  the  view  that  a  central 
part  of  any  program  should  be  an  effort  to 
eliminate  repetitive  depositions  and  con- 
flicting demands  for  the  presence  of  key  wit- 
nesses. The  suggestion  made  w.-ts  that  the 
committee  should  asceruiin  the  names  of 
key  witnesses  likely  to  be  ImporUuit  in 
most  cases  and  arrange  for  them  to  be  ex- 
amined In  joint  depositions  participated  in 
by  all  Interested  parlies.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  depositions  of  this  kind  should 
be  presided  over  by  a  Judge  because  of  the 
wide  effects  of  a  single  deposition  and  the 
need  for  prompt,  decisive  rulings  on  matters 
of  privilege  and  relevance  to  insure  maxi- 
mum  effectiveness   of   the  examination. 

A  subcommittee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  problems  Involved  and  it  Invited 
suggestions  from  counsel.  At  a  meeting  in 
August  of  1962  of  all  the  Judges  presiding 
over  electrical  equipment  eases,  it  was  agreed 
to  press  forward  with  the  effort  to  arrange 
a  national  deposition  program.  Meanwhile. 
depositions  In  individual  cases  would  be 
stayed  until  the  possibilities  had  been  fully 
explored. 

Immediately  the  subcommittee  held  a 
joint  meeting  with  a  large  group  of  counsel 
on  both  sides  of  the  litigation.  There  was 
general  agreement  to  co-operate,  and  from 
the  meeting  emerged  the  brorid  outlines  of 
an  experimental  deposition  program  The 
plan  was  that  plaintiffs  should  have  the 
right  to  select  the  witnesses  to  give  deposi- 
tions In  the  initial  round.  Tlie  subcommit- 
tee stipulated  that  each  plaintiff  desiring  to 
examine  a  witness  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  either  by  participating  on  a 
committee  responsible  for  the  examination 
In  chief  or  by  supplemental  ex;amination. 

The  proposal  obviously  depended  in  con- 
siderable part  on  the  ability  of  counsel,  par- 
ticularly on  the  plaintiffs'  side,  to  organize 
themselves  for  effective  co-operation.  This 
condition  was  realized  at  a  meeting  of  ap- 


proximately eighty  attorneys  representing 
plaintiffs  held  in  Chicago  early  in  Septem- 
ber, 1962.  Agreement  was  reached  on  the 
names  of  twelve  witnesses,  present  or  for- 
mer officers  or  employees  of  the  defendants, 
who  would  be  examined  first.  These  wit- 
nesses were  expected  to  provide  Informa- 
tion relating  to  four  important  product  lines 
Involved  in  the  suits.  In  addition,  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  present  at  this  meeting 
agreed  to  delegate  to  a  steering  committee 
named  by  them  the  task  of  proposing  de- 
tailed ground  rules  for  the  examination,  ar- 
ranging a  schedule  of  dates  and  places  and 
working  out  other  problems  of  the  deposi- 
tion program. 

From  this  point  on  the  entire  coordination 
program  was  greatly  aided  by  the  existence 
of  this  committee."  Besides  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  Ideas  of  plaintiffs'  counsel 
and  presenting  a  generally  unified  viewpoint 
to  the  Judges,  the  plaintiffs'  steering  com- 
mittee has  managed  impnirtant  mechanical 
details  of  the  program,  such  as  the  printing, 
filing  and  distribution  of  the  voluminous 
transcripts  of  the  plaintiffs'  national  deposi- 
tions. The  defendants'  counsel  have  co- 
operated at  least  as  well,  but  because  of  the 
much  smaller  number  of  parties  involved  the 
same  problems  of  organization  have  not  been 
encountered. 

The  national  deposition  program  was 
launched  by  the  entry  of  National  Pretrial 
Order  No  8  in  September,  1962.  Senior 
Judge  William  H.  Kirkpatrick  (E.D.  Pa.) 
presided  at  the  first  deposition  which  began 
October  1,  1962.  Although  more  than  150 
lawyers  were  present,  no  serious  difficulties 
were  encountered  In  completing  the  exami- 
nations In  an  orderly  manner.  For  the  most 
part  interrogation  was  left  to  lead  counsel 
selected  In  advance  by  the  respective  litigat- 
ing groups.  Prompt  rulings  on  several  im- 
portant questions  of  privilege  and  on  other 
matters  were  made  possible  by  the  presence 
of  a  Judge,  as  presiding  officer  at  the  deposi- 
tion, thus  obviating  delays  which  mleht 
otherwise  have  occurred.  By  early  Decem- 
ber the  twelve  initial  witnesses  had  been 
examined. 

The  theory  of  national  depositions  was 
that  each  deposition  would  be  available  for 
use  m  accordance  with  Rule  26idi  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Procedure  by  or  against 
any  party  to  any  of  the  pending  electrical 
equipment  cases  who  had  been  present  or 
represented  at  the  taking  of  the  deposition, 
or  wlio  had  notice  as  provided  by  the  pre- 
trial order  scheduling  the  depositions.  Since 
National  Pretrial  Order  No.  8  (and^^ifhse- 
quent  orders  scheduling  later  rounds  of 
depositions  I  was  entered  in  most,  if  not  all, 
the  actions  pending  throughout  the  country, 
the  potential  utility  of  each  deposition  was 
wide. 

To  minimize  the  burden  of  attendance  at 
depcsitions  a  protective  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  orders.  This  required  adjourn- 
ment of  each  deposition  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  initial  examination  and  allowed  all  par- 
ties, whether  present  at  the  deposition  or 
not,  a  period  of  thirty  da>s  to  request  further 
Interrogation  of  the  witness.  Thus,  an  at- 
torney who  considered  that  his  case  was  not 


"•  PhUadtlphia  Electric  Compavi/  v  West- 
ing)iousp  Electric  Corporation.  Civil  Action 
No.  30015  (E.D.  Pa.   1961) 


'  Charles  A.  Bane  of  the  Chicago  Bar  was 
designated  chairman  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee which,  in  addition,  consisted  of  Joseph  L. 
Alioto,  San  Francisco;  Robert  W.  Bergstrom, 
Chicago;  Walter  M.  Clark,  St,  Louis;  Thomas 
C.  McConnell,  Chicago;  Northcutt  EIv.  Wash- 
ington, DC;  William  H.  Ferguson, 'Seattle; 
Harold  H.  Fisher.  Newark;  Milton  Handler, 
New  York;  Harold  E.  Kohn,  Philadelphia; 
Horace  R.  Lamb,  New  York;  Marcas  Mattson, 
Los  Angeles;  Brlce  W.  Rhyne.  Washington. 
DC;  Robert  E.  Sher,  Washington,  D.C.;  Sey- 
mour F  Simon,  Chicago;  Oilmore  Tillman. 
Los  .^ngeles:  and  Bethuel  M.  Webster,  New 
York. 
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closely  related  to  the  matters  on  which  a  par- 
ticular witness  would  probably  testify  coiild 
be  absent  from  the  deposition  wltbout  losing 
the  opportunity  to  protect  hie  client's  in- 
terest. He  could  elect  to  wait  until  the 
transcript  of  the  dei>osltlon  was  received  and 
then  ask  to  reopen  the  examination.  This 
privilege  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
a  number  of  the  depositions  already   held. 

ltAT%OVAl.    DOCXTMXNT    nom7CTION 

The  beginning  of  national  depositions 
brought  the  national  program  face  to  face 
with  the  logistical  problem  of  bundling 
masaes  ot  documents.  To  prepare  for  the 
initial  round  of  depositions,  plaintiffs  re- 
quired access  to  pertinent  records  of  the  de- 
fendants. Pretrial  Order  No.  8,  scheduling 
the  initial  twelve  depositions,  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  another  pretrial  order,  No. 
9,  which  required  the  defendants  to  produce 
documenta  In  eleven  broad  categories.  These 
Included,  for  example,  "the  personal  and 
oomi>any  copy  of  each  expense  account,  travel 
voucher,  and  supporting  documents  cover- 
.  Ing  the  period  from  January  1,  1948,  through 
April  1,  1961"  and  "each  diary,  appointment 
note,  appointment  book,  calendar  pad,  letter 
book  and  telephone  call  memorandum"  for 
each  of  the  seventy-four  named  Individuals. 
Simlllar  document  production  orders  accom- 
panied each  of  the  later  rounds  of  deposi- 
tions. Information  about  large  quantities  of 
documents  was  required  by  the  Initial  and 
later  seta  of  written  Interrogatories,  and  the 
production  of  documents  IdenUfled  by  the 
Interrogatory  answers  was  required  by  sepa- 
rate document  production  motions  granted 
under  Rule  34. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  of  document 
production  was  Undlng  a  method  of  making 
this  mass  of  Information  available  quickly 
and  conveniently  to  the  many  counsel  who 
would  be  Involved  In  preparation  for  deposi- 
tions and  in  charting  subsequent  pretrial 
steps.  The  Co-ordinating  Committee's  sug- 
gested solution  was  the  creation  of  a  central 
document  depository,  with  (perhaps)  dupli- 
cate depositories  In  strategically  located 
subcenters.  Again,  the  co-operation  of  the 
parties  made  the  suggested  solution  feasible, 
with  the  imtlal  burden  falling  on  the  de- 
fendants. 

The  defendants  accepted  responsibility  for 
setting  up  and  maintaining  a  central  de- 
pository for  the  documents  which  they  were 
required  to  produce.  Accordingly,  Pretrial 
Order  No.  9,  which  was  entered  late  In  Sep- 
tember, 1962.  directed  that  all  defendants' 
documents  be  produced  at  a  document  de- 
pository, which  was  established  at  Chicago. 
The  order  provided  that  the  depository  should 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  defend- 
ants and  should  be  under  their  supervision 
and  control,  but  that  counsel  for  any  plain- 
tiff m  one  of  the  electrical  equipment  cases 
should  have  reasonable  access  to  all  the 
documenta  and  should  be  entitled  at  his  own 
expense  to  obtain  a  copy  of  any  document. 

The  order  creating  the  document  deposi- 
tory contemplated  that  additional  facilities 
might  be  established  at  three  other  locations 
to  make  documents  conveniently  accessible 
to  parties  distant  from  Chicago.  It  made 
provision  for  the  filing  of  copies  of  docu- 
ments In  the  other  centers  on  request  of 
plaintiffs.  As  Chicago  Is  only  a  few  hours 
away  from  any  district  Involved,  a  demand 
for  auxiliary  depositories  has  not  developed 
and  they  have  not  been  established. 

The  defendants'  depository  In  Chicago 
maintains  facilities  for  the  examination  of 
documents  by  counsel  and  also  has  duplicat- 
ing equipment  on  the  premises.  A  document 
log  digest  is  maintained  at  the  depository  to 
aid  in  determining  the  extent  of  compliance 
with  production  orders  and  in  locaUng  de- 
sired documents.  As  of  March.  1964.  approxi- 
mately one  million  documents  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  defendants'  depository. 
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SUBSEQtrlNT  STAGES  OT  THE  NATIONAL 
DISODVEXT  PSOOaAK 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  experi- 
mental Initial  rtund  of  plaintiffs'  national 
depositions,  the  Co-ordinating  Committee 
recommended  thftt  the  program  be  expanded 
to  cover  all  pretrial  discovery  into  matters 
of  national  interest.  At  a  third  meeting  of 
all  the  Judges,  held  in  Pebruarj-.  1963.  this 
roconimendatlon  was  unanimously  approved. 
A  second  round  Of  plaintiffs'  national  deposi- 
tions was  scheduled.  Forty  witnesses  gave 
depositions  over  a  period  of  four  and  a  b«!f 
months.  The  (^positions  concentrated  on 
seven  principal  product  lines  in  which  suits 
had  been  brougUt. 

Looking  ahead,  the  committee  determined 
to  work  toward  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
schedule  for  conipletlng  all  national  pretrial 
steps  In  the  casae.  To  provide  the  informa- 
tion required  before  a  definitive  blueprint 
could  be  developed,  the  parties  were  re- 
quested to  flJe  memoranda  and  schedules  IB- 
dlcating  the  Issaes  they  expected  the  cases 
to  present  and  tke  discovery  needed  to  com- 
plete trial  preparation. 

The  large  nurttber  and  diverse  natures  of 
the  cases  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  try  any  sub- 
stantial number  tif  them  Elmultaneously.  To 
permit  completion  of  trial  preparation  in 
some  cases  and  thus  stagger  the  times  at 
which  cases  would  come  to  trial,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  national  discovery  should  next 
be  focused  on  limited  groups  of  the  cases. 
Suits  In  three  psoduct  lines,  steam  turbine- 
generators,  hydrogenerators  and  power  trans- 
formers, were  s«lected  for  priority  In  dis- 
covey  and  a  schedule  for  national  discovery 
requests  in  these  lines  was  entered  In  addi- 
tion, three  suggested  forms  of  orders  for 
local  pretrial  praparatlon  were  circulated  to 
the  judges  for  possible  use  In  cases  .icheduled 
for  early  trial.  These  orders  were  modeled 
on  certain  forms  In  the  Handboofc  of  Pro- 
cedures for  the  Trial  of  Protracted  Casei  that 
were  designed  to  delineate  the  real  Issues  In 
advance  of  trial  ftnd  to  Insure  that  all  steps 
were  taken  to  reduce  the  length  of  trials. 

The  plaintiffs'  third  round  of  national 
depositions  involved  nineteen  deponents  and 
were  taken  in  t\*o  and  a  half  months.  The 
plaintiffs'  dlscov«-y  In  the  priority  lines  was 
supplemented  by  further  document  produc- 
tion, answers  to  upproved  written  interroga- 
tories and  procesElng  of  requests  for  admis- 
sions. These  priscedures  substantially  com- 
pleted the  plaintiff's  national  discovery  pro- 
gram In  the  three  priority  lines.  Further 
depositions  by  tfce  plaintiffs  on  a  national 
basis  were  deferred  to  enable  other  parts 
of  the  national  pretrial  program  In  the  first 
priority  lines  to  go  forward. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiffs'  third 
round  of  national  depositions,  sever.ty-five 
witnesses  had  been  examined  and  the  depo- 
sitions that  had  been  filed  In  each  district 
In  which  cases  Were  pendinc  ran  approxi- 
mately 25.000  pages  of  printed  transcript. 
Depositions  had  lleen  taken  In  six  cities  and 
twelve  federal  district  Judges  had  taken  part 
In  the  program  «s  deposition  Jvidges.'-  All 
discovery  needs  mot  satisfied  by  the  national 
program  were  left  for  processing  in  the  local 
districts.  I 


'^Por  the  most  part  the  plaintiff's  deposi- 
tions were  conceatrat.ed  In  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago.  However,  the  following 
Judges  from  nine  tUstrlcts  presided  over  these 
Initial  examlnatioms;  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  (C  J  , 
S.D.  NY.),  Wllfrad  Pelnberg  (J,,  s"d.  N.Y.), 
Thomas  J.  Clary  (C.J,  EJ3.  Pa.).  Wlliiam 
H.  Klrkpatrlck  (SJ..  E.D.  Pa. t.  Joseph  S.  Lord 
ni  (J,  ED.  Pa.>.  Joe  E.  E.stes  (C.J..  N.D. 
Tex. ) ,  Adrian  A.  Spears  ( C. J  .  WX).  Tex. ) ,  Ben 
C.  Green  (J.,  N.Q.  Ohio),  Edwin  A.  Robson 
(J.,  N.D.  Ill  ),  William  H.  Becker  (J.,  W.D. 
Mo).  George  H.  Boldt  (J,,  W.D.  Wash  )  and 
Arthur  J.  Stanley,  Jr.  (CJ.,  D.  Kan  ) 


The  defendants'  discovery  prior  to  Novem- 
ber, 1963,  had  consisted  solely  of  answer-; 
to  a  set  of  Interrogatories  which  Identified 
the  transactions  In  suit.  To  enable  the  c|p- 
fendants  to  prej>are  a  schedule  of  deponent'; 
In  the  three  priority  product  lines,  the  pl.-iin- 
tlffs  were  required  to  provide  quick  answers 
to  interrogatories  designed  to  disclose  tl-.e 
names  of  possible  deponents  and  to  produce 
documents  Indicating  the  areas  of  their  em- 
ployees' responslblltles.  The  plaintiffs 
agreed  to  establish  a  national  depository  m 
New  York  similar  to  the  defendants'' d<^- 
posltory  in  Chicago.  By  March.  1964,  ap- 
proximately 200,000  documents  had  been 
placed  In  that  depository. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  disclosed  by 
these  preliminary  interrogatories,  a  series  of 
defendants'  national  depositions  In  the  firM 
priority  protluct  lines  was  scheduled.  Tii 
shorten  the  time  required  to  examine  Uk- 
150  or  so  witnesses  proposed  by  the  defend- 
ants, it  was  decided  to  schedule  several 
simultaneous  sets  of  depositions.  The  de- 
fendants' counsel  organized  six  separ.tie 
teams  of  examining  counsel,  and  the  deposi- 
tions were  all  tiiken  during  the  period  from 
November,  1963,  to  March,  1964.«  Approxi- 
mately 15,000  pages  of  deposition  testimony 
were  printed  and  filed  In  all  districts.  The.se 
depositions  concentrated  largely  on  develop- 
ing facts  to  rebut  the  plaintiffs'  asseniou.^ 
that  the  alleged  conspiracies  had  been  con- 
cealed and  in  gathering  a  general  picture 
of  the  economics  and  practices  of  purcha.c- 
Ing  electrical  equipment  to  meet  the  Issue  cf 
Injury  as  a  result  of  the  alleged  collusion. 

DECISIONS  ON  COMMON  QUESTIONS  OF  LAW 

The  early  resolution  of  some  Important  i;  - 
sues  of  law  common  to  many  or  most  of  t.ne 
cases  was  a  practical  necessity  for  shaping 
the  national  program.  As  has  been  noted. 
an  e-irly  step  taken  by  the  Co-ordtnat.iic; 
CommUtee  was  to  encourage  all  the  dis- 
tricts to  accelerate  the  filing  and  determin.i. 
tion  of  motions  hkely  to  raise  such  ques- 
tions. Three  are.is  of  the  law  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  litigation:  (1)  the  statute  oJ 
Lmitations,'*  (2)  the  availability  of  grand 
jurj'  minutes  for  use  in  private  Utlgatlr,n  ■ 
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-'The  defendants'  national  depositions 
were  concentrated  In  New  York,  Washingt.on 
DC.  and  Chicago.  Twenty  judges  from  eight- 
een diiitrlcts  presided  during  the  two  rour.cis 
of  depositions,  which  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  three  priority  product  lines: 
John  J.  Sirica  (J.,  D.D.C.),  Andrew  A.  Caffr?v 
(J.,  D.  Mass.),  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  (C.J,  SD 
N.Y.),  Wilfred  Pelnberg  (J..  S.D.  N.Y.),  Wil- 
liam H.  Klrkpatrlck  (S.J  ,  ED.  Pa.) .  Joseph  5= 
rord  III  (J.,  E.D.  Pa  ).  William  A.  McRae  Jr 
(J..  M.D.  Flu).  Joe  E.  Estes  (C.J..  N.D.  Tc?c  i. 
Adrian  A.  Spears  (C.J..  W.D  Tex),  Ben  C. 
Green  i  J..  N.D.  Ohio) .  B,i!ley  Brown  (J..  WD. 
Tenn).  Edwin  A.  Robson  (J.  N.D.  Ill  ),  Jolm 
K.  PvCgan  (J.,  ED.  Mo).  William  H.  Becker 
(J..  W.D  Mo  I,  Richard  E.  Robinson  (C  J  D 
Neb  ),  Alfonso  J.  ZlrpoU  (J.  N.D.  Cal),  Gei  rsre 
H.  Boldt  (J..  W.D.  Wash),  Alfred  A.  Arr/J 
(CJ.  D.  Colo),  Arthur  J.  Stcnley,  Jr.  (C"J 
D.  Kan.)  and  A  Sherman  Chrlsiensen  (J  D 
Utah. ) . 

"Clayton  Act  MtbV  15  T7.S.C.   5  15b. 

"Fed.  R.  Crtm.  p.  6(.3),  28  U.S.C  ,  provitici 
In  part:  "EWsclosure  of  matters  occurring  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  other  than  Us  deliber.i- 
tlons  and  the  vole  of  any  juror  may  be  maci'^ 
to  the  attorneys  for  tlie  government  for  use 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Otlur- 
wise.  a  juror,  attorney.  Interpreter  or  steiinj- 
rapher  may  disclose  matters  occurring  Ljc.'i'ie 
the  grand  Jury  only  when  so  directed  by  tl.e 
court  preliminarily  to  or  In  connection  wUli  a 
Judicial  proceeding.  ...  No  obligation  :': 
secrecy  may  be  Imposed  vipon  any  person  e  - 
cepc  in  accordance  with  this  rule.   .   .   ." 


i\nd  (3)  the  rights  of  third  parties  to  inter- 
vene in  the  cases.  A  fourth  Issue,  the  de- 
fense of  -passing  on",  has  been  ruled  on  by 
four  district  courts  and  is  at  present  under 
r.mslderatlon  by  several  others. 

Appellate  decisions  have  been  rendered  on 
,1  number  of  these  questions.  In  four  in- 
-tiinces  a  district  court  ruling  resulted  in  a 
final  judgment  or  partial  final  Judgment 
which  was  reviewed  on  appeal.  The  courts 
M  appeals  have  also  accepted  for  decision 
thirteen  ruimgs  certified  by  district  judges 
under  28  U.S.C.  |  1292(b)  as  involving  con- 
trolling questions  whose  immediate  deter- 
mination on  appeal  might  materially  advance 
the  ultimate  termination  of  the  litigation. 
In  addition,  four  appellate  rulings  have  re- 
sulted from  application  to  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals for  mandamus  or  other  extraordinary 
relief.  Justice  Harlan  denied  an  application 
to  stay  the  release  of  a  national  deponent's 
grand  jury  testimony,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
h.^s  denied  nine  petitions  for  certiorari  in 
electrical  equipment  cases. 

The  effect  of  alleged  fraudulent  conceal- 
ment of  the  conspiracies  on  the  statute  of 
limiutlons  was  presented  for  decision  In  ten 
district  courts.  The  broad  legal  question 
was  whether  the  statute  would  be  tolled 
diurlng  any  period  in  which  It  could  be  shown 
that  the  alleged  conspiracies  were  "fraudu- 
lently concealed."  Three  courts  which  an- 
swered m  the  negative  were  Impressed  with' 
the  explicit  language  of  the  statute,  which 
provides  that  private  actions  'shaD  be  for- 
ever barred  unless  commenced  within  four 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  occurred"  " 
On  the  other  hand,  seven  district  courts  were 
of  the  view  that  the  federal  doctrine  of 
■fraudulent  concealment"  is  read  into  every 
federal  statute  of  limitations  In  accordance 
with  the  language  of  Bailey  v.  lilover  88 
U.S.  342  (1874)  and  Holmbcrg  v  ^;brec/if 
327  U.S.  392  (1946). '^  The  cour'o  of  appeals 
which  have  ruled  to  date  have  unif  irmly  sup- 
ported the  latter  position  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  denied  certiorari  in  each  of  the  In- 
suxnces  in  which  petitions  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

In  seven  of  the  first-round  dejposltlons  the 
plaintiffs  requested  deposition  judges  to  re- 
lease transcripts  of  the  deponents'  prior  testi- 
mony   before    grand     Juries.     Chief    Judge 


'•'Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico 
V.  General  Electric  Company,  oral  opinion 
(D.  N.  Mex..  July  25,  1962) ,  rpt -(J  315  F  2d 
306  (10th  Clr.  1963) ,  cert.  de?i;ecf,  374  U.  S.  809 
(1963):  City  of  Kansas  City  v.  Federal  Paatic 
Electric  Company.  210  F.  Supp.  545  (W  D  Mo 
1962) ,  rer'd,  310  P.  2d  271  ( 8th  Cir.  1963 )  crrf ' 
dented,  371  U.S.  912  (1963),  cerf.  denied,  373 
US.  914  (1963):  and  Brigham  City  Corpora- 
tion w.  General  Electric  Company  210 F  Supp 
574  (D.  Utah.  1962).  rer  d.  315  P.  2d  306  (10th 
Clr.,  1963),  cert,  denied.  374  U.S.  809  (1963) 

"Atlantic  City  Electric  Company  v  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  207  P.  S  ipp.  613  (S  D 
NY.  1962).  312  F.  2d  236  (2d  C  . .,  1962)  cerf 
denied,  373  U.S.  909  (1963):  United  States  v 
General  Electric  Company,  209  P.  Supp  197 
leave  to  appeal  denied  i3d  Clr.,  September  21, 
1962) ;  Commonwealth  Ediscm  Company  v,  Al- 
lis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  210  P 
Supp.  557  (N.  D.  III..  1962).  315  P.  2d  558  (7th 
Clr.,  1963):  Public  Service  Company  of  Colo- 
rado v.  Allen-Bradley  Company,  unreported 
written  opinion  (D.  Colo.,  September  11 
1962).  315  P.  2d  306  (10th  Clr,.  1963)  cert, 
denied.  374  U.  S.  809  (1963):  City  of  San  An- 
tonio v.  General  Electric  Company,  oral 
opinion  (W.D.  Tex.,  November  20.  1962) .  leave 
to  appeal  granted  (5th  Clr.,  January  11 
1063) ;  Department  of  Water  and  Pouer  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Allis-Chalmers  Manu- 
facturing Company,  213  P.  Supp.  341  (SD 
Cal.  1963),  329  F.  2d  825  (9th  Clr.  1964):  and 
City  of  Burlington.  Vermont,  v.  Westinghouse 
Elrctrict  Corporation.  215  P.  Supp  497 
ID  DC,  1963)  326  P.  2d  681  (D.C.  Cir..  1964). 


Thomas  J.  Clary  of  Philadelphia,  acting  as  a 
Judge  of  the  district  in  which  the  grand 
juries  had  been  impaneled,  outlined  and  ap- 
proved a  procedure  which  permitted  deposi- 
tion Judges  to  release  the  deponents'  testi- 
mony without  further  formal  order  of  that 
oourt,'"  The  procedure  followed  that  sug- 
gested In  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  v 
United  States.  360  U.S.  395  ( 1959  i .  and  called 
for  in  camera  examination  of  the  grand  Jury 
transcript  by  the  deposition  Judge,  with  re- 
lease allowed  In  his  discretion  when  "in  the 
interest  of  justice  there  is  a  compelling  need 
for  disclosure". 

Motions  for  release  were  denied  by  deposi- 
tion judges  In  connection  with  three  of  the 
first-round  depositions  ■'  and  approved  In 
four.™  The  orders  of  release  were  sustained 
on  appeals  to  the  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second,  Third,  Fifth  and  Seventh  Circuits 
A  stay  pending  certiorari  was  denied  by  Jus- 
tice Harlan  from  the  decision  In  the  Second 
Circuit." 

State  regulatory  bodies  have  sought  to 
Intervene  In  the  cases  as  representatives  of 
the  general  public.  This  has  been  denied  on 
the  ground  that  the  causes  of  action  ex- 
tended only  to  those  proximately  Injured 
by  the  alleged  conspiracies  and  that  the 
public  must  seek  Its  redress,  if  any  is  avail- 
able, by  changes  In  the  rates  for  electriciiy.:' 
A  similar  motion  to  Intervene  by  a  taxpayer 
on  behalf  of  public  consumers  was  also  de- 
nied -'  and  a  stockholder  of  an  Investor- 
owned  utility  was  refused  the  right  to  inter- 
vene   In    the   suits   brought    by    the    utility.^* 

The  "passing  on"  problem  has  been  con- 
sidered by  four  district  courts  -'  and  is  now 

''City    Of    Philadelphia    v     Westinghouse 

Electric  CorporaHon.  210  P.   Supp.  486    (ED. 
Pa.,    1962),   appeal   dismissed    (3d   Cir      Feb 
ru:iry  21.  1963  i . 

'    Ibid  :  National  Deposition  of  W   G    Leuis 

oral  opinion  (ED.  Pa.,  1962)  and  National 
Deposition  of  C.  E.  Burke,  oral  opinion  (ED 
Pa..  1962). 

-*'  In  the  Matter  of  the  National  Deposition 
of  John  T.  Peters,  unreported  (S.D.  N.Y.. 
1962),  leave  to  appeal  and  petition  for  writ 
of  mandamus  denied,  sub  nom,  Atlantic 
C:fy  Elect-ic  Company  v.  ,4  B.  C'lancf  Com- 
pany. 313  P.  2d  431  (2d  Clr.  1963);  In  the 
Matter  of  the  National  Deposition  of  Brenan 
R.  Sellers.  32  F.R.D.  473  (N.D.  111.,  1962) 
leave  to  appeal  and  petition  for  writs  of 
mandamus  and  prohibition  denied  (7th  Clr.. 
1963) :  In  the  Matter  of  the  National  Deposi- 
tion of  Donald  J  Nairn,  unreported  (ED  Pa  , 
1962).  leave  to  appeal  and  petitions  for  writs 
of  mandamus  and  prohibition  denied,  sub 
nom  A'atrn  v.  Clary.  312  F.  2d  748  (3d  Clr.. 
1963 1  :  and  In  the  Matter  of  the  National 
Deposition  of  J.  W.  McMullen.  unreported 
(S.D.  Fla..  1963),  aff'd.  sub  nom.  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Cify  of 
Fort  Pierce,  Florida.  323  F.  2d  233  (5th  Clr 
1963). 

-'  A.  B.  Chance  Company  v  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Company.  10  L.  ed.  2d  122  83  S  Ct 
964   (1963). 

-Philadelphia  Electric  Company  v.  We.9f- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation,  oral  opinion 
(E.D.  Pa..  October  23,  1961  i .  308  P.  2d  856  (3d 
Cir..  1962).  ce^t.  denied.  372  U.S.  936  (1963i. 
and  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  v.  Atlis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  207  P 
Supp  252  (N.D.  111..  1962),  315  P.  2d  564  (7th 
Clr.,  1963),  cert,  denied.  375  US.  834  (1963). 

-^Commonwealth  Edison  Company  v.  Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manufacturing  Company  un- 
reported (N.D.  111.  1962). 

-'  Henry  J.  stadin  v.  Union  Electric  Com- 
pany, oral  opinion  (E.D.  Mo.,  1962)  309  F  2d 
912  (8th  Clr.,  1962),  cert,  denied  373  U  S  915 
(1963). 

■^  Commonuealth  Ediscm  Company  v.  Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manufacturing  Company.  225  P. 
Supp.  332  (1964);  Atlantic  City  Electric  Com- 
JMny    v.    General    Electric    Company.    226   P. 
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under  consideration  in  several  others.  The 
question  presented  Is  whether  aUeged  over- 
charges wmch  were  passed  on  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  his  customers  are  recoverable  In 
suits  by  the  purchaser.  The  four  district 
courts  ruUng  on  this  quesUon  have  held 
the  defense  of  "passing  on"  Inapplicable  to 
the  electrical  cases,  although  their  decisions 
would  seem  to  be  based  on  different 
theories." 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  emphasize  that 
the  Co-ordinating  Committee's  efforts  in 
the  electrical  cases  have  been  exclusively 
directed  toward  achieving  benefits  from  uni- 
form procedures  and  co-ordinated  action  un- 
der the  existing  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. The  future  work  of  the  committee 
is  under  study.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  con- 
sist In  part  of  continuing  efforts  to  resolve 
problems  presented  by  the  electrical  cases. 
To  this  end  a  comprehensive  pretrial  order. 
No.  37.  has  been  prepared;  It  schedules  and 
outlines  national  discovery  In  three  addi- 
tional product  lines.  The  order  Is  based  on 
previous  national  pretrial  orders  and  com- 
bines in  one  document  the  discovery  tools 
and  procedures  which  proved  most  useful 
during  earlier  stages  of  the  program.  li 
national  discovery  In  the  remaining  prod- 
uct lines  proves  necessary,  this  order  pre- 
sents a  form  which  can  be  applied  to  an 
expanded  program.         , 

Tlie  March,  1964.  meeting  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Co-ordinating 
Committee  to  explore  the  need  arlsng  from 
multiple  litigation  situations  for  amendment 
of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  statutes." 
The  conference's  resolution  recognizes  the 
broad  scope  of  the  committee's  concern  with 
problems  of  these  cases  and  suggests  that  the 
technique  of  co-ordination  as  exemplified 
by  the  electrical  cases  may  be  merely  one 
of  a  number  of  possible  methods  for  han- 
dling multiple  litigation.  A  study  program 
is  now  being  undertaken  by  the  committee, 
from  which  it  Is  hoped  concrete  proposals 
will  be  develofsed. 

The  bill  (S.  3815  >  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  transfer  to  a  single  district 
for  coordinated  or  consolidated  pretrial 
proceedings  of  civil  actions  pending  in 

Supp.  59  (S.D.  NY.  1964):  Public  Vtility 
District  No.  1  of  Chelan  County.  Washington 
v.  General  Electric  Company.  Civil  No.  5271, 
W.D.  Wash..  March  9,  1964;  and  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company  v.  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  unreported  (E.D.  Pa.,  1963). 

-'  As  discussed  above,  appeals  on  the  legal 
questions  presented  have  been  expedited  in 
most  Instances  pursuant  to  the  Interlocutory 
•Appeals  Statute.  28  U.S  C.  5  1292(b).  Be- 
cause of  the  backlog  of  appellate  cases,  re- 
view of  certain  cases  has  taken  a  year  or 
longer.  This  may  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  procedure,  which  was 
Intended  to  provide  "Immediate  appeal"  in 
appropriate  cases. 

-•"  "Resolved,  That  the  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  discovery  problems  aris- 
ing in  multiple  litigation  with  common  wit- 
nesses and  exhibits  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  thorough  review  and  study  of  the  program 
and  of  the  unique  experience  of  the  Judges 
having  the  responsibility  for  the  private  anti- 
trust litigation  in  the  electrical  equipment 
industry  so  as  to  develop  from  this  experience 
general  principles  and  guidelines  for  use  In 
other  multiple  litigation.  Including  any  rec- 
ommendations for  statutory  change;  and 
further,  that  the  subcommittee  is  authorized 
to  consult  and  co-operate  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  In  the  development  of  any  de- 
sirable rules  of  procedure  for  multiple  litiga- 
tion. The  Chief  Justice  is  authorized  in  his 
discretion  to  expand  the  membership  of  tha 
subcommittee." 
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different  districts  which  involve  one  or 
more  conunon  questions  of  fact,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ttdikgs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Repre3€nt*tivcs  of  the  United .  States  of 
America  in  CongresM  assembled.  That  chauter 
87  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
by  tnoertlng  therein  after  ■ectlon  1406: 
"{  1407.  Multidistrict  UUgatlon 

"(a)  When  clTll  kctlona  Involving  one  or 
more  common  questions  of  fact  are  pending 
In  different  districts,  such  actions  may  be 
transferred  to  any  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings.  Such 
transfers  shall  be  made  by  the  judicial  panel 
on  multidistrict  UUgatlon  authorized  by  this 
section  upon  its  determination  that  transfers 
for  such  proceedings  will  promote  the  Just 
and  efficient  conduct  of  such  actions.  Each 
action  so  transferred  shall  be  remamded  by 
the  panel  at  or  before  the  conclusion  of  such 
pretrial  proceedings  to  the  district  from 
which  It  was  transferred  unless  it  shall  have 
been  prevlovwly  terminated:  Provided,  how- 
ever, TtUit  the  panel  may  separate  any  claim, 
'Cross-clalm,  counterclaim,  or  third-party 
claim  and  remand  any  of  such  claims  before 
the  remainder  of  the  action  Is  remanded. 

"(b)  Such  coordinated  or  consolidated 
pretrial  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
Judge  or  Judges  to  whom  such  actions  are 
assigned  by  the  Judicial  panel  on  multidis- 
trict litigation.  'For  this  purpose,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  panel,  a  circuit  judge  or  a 
district  Judge  may  be  designated  and 
assigned  temporarily  for  service  Xn  the 
transferee  district  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  or  the  chief  Jiidge  of  the  cir- 
cuit, as  may  be  required,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  13  of  this  title. 
With  the  consent  of  the  transferee  district 
court,  such  actions  may  be  assigned  by  the 
panel  to  a  Judge  or  Judges  of  such  district. 
The  Judge  or  Judges  to  whom  such  actions 
are  aosigned,  the  members  of  the  Judicial 
panel  on  mulOdlstrlct  UUgatlon,  and  other 
circuit  and  district  Judges  designated  when 
needed  by  the  panel  may  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  dUtrict  Judge  in  any  district  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  pretrial  deposiUons 
in  such  coordinated  or  consoUdated  pretrial 
proceedings. 

"(c)  Proceedings  for  the  transfer  of  an 
action  under  this  section  may  be  Initiated 
by  the  Judicial  panel  on  multidistrict  litiga- 
tion by  noUce  to  the  parties  in  all  actions 
In  which  transfers  tar  coordinated  or  con- 
solidated pretrial  proceedings  are  contem- 
plated. Such  notice  shall  specify  the  man- 
ner, time,  and  place  of  the  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  transfer  shall  be  made. 
The  panel's  order  of  transfer  and  such  other 
orders  as  it  may  make  shall  be  entered  In 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 
the  transferee  district  and  shaU  be  effecUve 
when  thus  entered.  The  clerk  of  the  trans- 
feree district  court  shall  forthwith  transmit 
a  certified  copy  of  the  panel's  order  of  trans- 
fer to  the  clerk  of  the  district  coiut  of  the 
district  from  which  the  acUon  is  being  trans- 
ferred. 

"(d)  The  Judicial  panel  on  multidistrict 
litigation  shall  consist  of  seven  circuit  and 
district  Judges  designated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  no 
two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  circuit. 
The  WMicurrence  of  four  meml>ers  shall  be 
neoeeaary  to  any  action  by  the  panel. 

"(e)  No  proceedings  for  review  of  any 
order  of  the  panel  may  be  entertained  by  any 
other  courts  than  the  United  States  Coiirt 
of  Appeals  having  JurtsdlcUon  over  the 
transferee  district  court  and  the  Suprems 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


"(f)  The  panel  may  prescribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  busltiess  not  Incoaelstent  with 
Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

"(g)  Nothing  la  this  section  shaU  apply 
to  any  acUon  in  which  the  United  Stat«« 
Is  a  complainant  arising  under  the  antl- 
tru£t  laws.  'Antitrust  laws'  as  used  herein 
Include  those  acts  referred  to  In  the  Act  of 
October  15,  1914,  ae  amended,  (38  Stat.  730; 
15  U.S.C.  12).  and  also  Include  the  Act  of 
June  19.  1936  (49  Stat.  1526;  15  U.S.C.  13. 
13a  and  13b)  and  the  Act  of  September  26, 
1914,  as  added  Match  21,  1938  (62  Stat.  116, 
117,  15  U.S.C.  56) ;  but  shall  not  Include  sec- 
Uon  4A  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914.  as 
added  July  7,  195S  (69  Stat.  282;  15  U.S.C. 
15a)." 

S»c.  2.  The  analysis  to  chapter  87  of  UUe 
28,  United  States  Cbde  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  n«w  section: 
"1407.    Multldlstrlat  UtlgaUon." 
after 

"1406.    Cure  or  waiver  of  defects." 


THE    INTERSTATE    TAXATION   ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act,  a  bill  to  regu- 
late and  foster  commerce  among  the 
States  by  providiO''  a  system  for  the  tax- 
ation of  interstate  commerce. 

The  framers  ot  our  Constitution  gave 
the  Congress  the  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
because  they  recognized  the  necessity  for 
the  free  flow  of  trade  between  the  States 
if  this  country  v;ere  to  develop  its  full  po- 
tentiality as  a  ntition.  The  wisdom  of 
this  principle  hat  never  been  more  ap- 
parent that  in  the  tremendous  economic 
growth  of  the  country  as  a  great  national 
market  in  the  last  20  years.  The  growth 
of  modern  communicatior*.  our  airlines, 
superhighways,  railroads,  ^ave  tied  tills 
country  together  Into  an  economic  unity 
with  a  vitality  uniui-passed  in  history. 

The  example  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
In  Europe,  for  example,  a  common  mar- 
ket has  come  into  being,  designed  to 
similarly  spur  the  European  economy  by 
the  creation  of  »n  integrated  market. 
The  continued  growth  of  our  own  na- 
tional common  market  Is  vital  to  our 
welfare. 

But  during  the  last  20  years,  other  fac- 
tors have  been  at  work  which  threaten 
our  own  national  common  market.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  growth  of  our  society 
has  placed  increasing  pressures  and  bur- 
dens upon  our  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. Our  growing  population,  the 
growth  of  our  cities  and  towns,  has 
placed  new  demands  for  services — for 
schools,  roads,  water  systems,  sewage  dis- 
posal, fire  and  police  protection.  The 
States,  in  responding  to  these  demands, 
have  been  required  to  look  to  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  finance  these  needed  serv- 
ices. 

In  response  to  these  demands,  the 
States  have  enacted  varied  tax  programs 
including  sales  tases  and  complementing 
use  taxes. 

The  local  demands  have  reached  the 
point  where  now  counties  and  cities 
throughout  the  land  have  been  com- 
pelled to  enact  their  own  sales  taxes, 
their  own  Income  taxes.  The  wide  va- 
riety of  these  ta3«es  has  created  a  be- 
wildering and  chaotic  situation  to  the 


evergrowing  number  of  small  and  mid- 
dle-size businesses,  who  are  attempting 
to  market  their  goods  in  many  States 
rather  than  merely  one  State. 

The  sales  tax  is  collected  by  the  seller 
for  the  State.  However,  when  a  seller 
sells  in  40  States  he  is  faced  with  an 
array  of  conflicting  rules,  regulations, 
forms,  and  procedures,  which  in  many 
cases  impose  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
compliance.  The  cost  of  compliance  i.s 
often  many  times  higher  than  the  tax 
reported  to  the  Individual  States.  Com- 
pliance may,  indeed,  be  Impossible.  A 
toolmaker  in  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut reported  spending  several  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  response  to  a  $53  tax  lia- 
bility. 

With  regard  to  Income  taxes,  an  inter- 
state business  is  required  to  apportion 
its  income  among  the  States  where  it  Ls 
required  to  file  returns.  The  apportion- 
ment is  done  generally  on  the  basis  of 
factors  such  as  payroll,  property,  or  sale.s 
within  the  State  or  any  combination  of 
these.  But  again,  to  comply  with  the 
many  different  formulas  requires  many 
forms  of  accounting.  While  big  busi- 
nesses may  hire  computers  and  tax  ex- 
perts, the  small  businesses  face  a  severe 
problem  in  attempting  to  comply. 

Thus,  the  present  method  of  imposing 
these  business  taxes  is  notable  for  wide- 
spread noncompliance.  The  gap  be- 
tween what  is  set  forth  in  law  and  what 
is  actually  collected  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all.  The  States  suffer — the  Na- 
tions  tax  morality  suffers — busines.s 
suffers. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
problem  is  reaching  critical  proportions. 
I  have  received  pleas  for  congressional 
action  from  many  businesses  of  all  sizes — 
Connecticut  businesses  which  need 
help  desperately.  Products  manufac- 
tured by  small  Cormecticut  companies- 
many  with  less  than  20  or  25  employee.=^ 
end  up  in  every  State  and  every  coun". 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  presort 
system  of  State  taxation  is  so  chaot:c 
and  unwieldy  that  these  businesses  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  ability  to  comply  with 
the  taxing  requirements  of  every  locality 
In  which  their  goods  are  sold.  They 
clearly  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  th' 
role  of  tax  collector  for  every  State  anci 
locality  into  which  they  send  their  prod- 
ucts. It  is  imperative  that  small  com- 
panies in  Connecticut — as  well  as  thoic 
throughout  the  entire  United  States — 
be  allowed  to  have  free  access  to  the 
single  national  market  which  is  common 
to  all  the  States.  This  bill  will  help  Con- 
necticut get  on  with  the  job  of  buildin:^ 
the  American  economy — and  free  it  from 
the  morass  of  rules,  regulations,  and  red- 
tape  which  now  threatens  the  freedom  c  f 
interstate  commerce.  This  bill  wou'd 
provide  rules  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  States  ar.d 
our  growing  national  economy. 

It  would  provide  income  tax  rules  ap- 
plicable to  those  businesses  whose  avci- 
age  Income  is  $1  million  or  less.  The.-o 
businesses  would  be  subject  to  State  in- 
come tax  only  in  those  States  in  which 
they  have  a  business  location,  that  i.- 
States  in  which  they  own  or  lease  prop- 
erty or  have  one   or  more   employees 


Having  a  substantial  business  location  in 
the  State  they  can  be  expected  to  comply 
with  its  particular  income  tax  rules. 

These  businesses  are  also  given  the 
option  of  using  a  standard  two  factor 
formula  based  on  property  and  payroll 
for  apportioning  their  income  amoni  the 
States  in  which  they  are  subject  to  tax. 
Thut,  the  smaller  businesses  would  have 
relief  from  the  proliferation  of  income 
tax  rules. 

The  bUl  also  providei  guidelines  for 
State  sales  and  use  taxes.  No  State  or 
local  government  could  require  collection 
of  sales  or  use  taxes  unless  the  seller 
has  a  business  location  in  that  State  or 
regularly  makes  household  deliveries  In 
the  State. 

In  ary  event,  the  seller  is  relieved  from 
collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  sales  to 
business  purchasers  who  are  already 
registered  with  the  State  to  collect  sales 
and  use  taxes  themselves. 

A  gross  receipt  tax  could  be  levied  only 
on  those  sellers  having  a  business  in  the 
State. 

The  bill  would  also  prevent  out-of- 
State  audit  charges.  It  would  prevent 
geographical  discrimination  by  the 
States.  It  would  grant  an  amnesty  of 
unassessed  back  liability  where  no  busi- 
ness location  was  maintained  in  the 
State.  Further,  it  would  provide  for  an 
evaluation  by  the  Congress  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  States  In  resolving  anv 
remaining  difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  reasonable 
and  restrained  commonsense  rules 
Each  State  legitimately  taxes  those  busi- 
nesses within  its  borders. 

It  should  increase  taxpayer  compli- 
ance and  thereby  State  revenues  By 
reducing  the  cost  of  compliance  to  our 
Nation's  businesses,  it  should  increase 
thek  ability  to  pay  these  State  and  local 
taxes.  Dollars  spent  on  compliance 
problems  rather  than  on  taxes  are 
wasted  to  our  society. 

Commerce  among  our  States  must  re- 
mam  free.  That  is  one  of  om-  basic  con- 
stitutional principles.  That  is  what  has 
made  our  national  economic  power  the 
wonder  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3816)  to  regulate  and  fos- 
ter commerce  among  the  States  by  pio- 
viding  a  system  for  the  taxation  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  introduced  by  Mr 
RiBicoFF.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Title  II.  Maximum  percentage  of  iruxme  or 
capUal  attributable  to  taxing  jurisdiction 
Sec.  201.  Optional  two-factor  formula 
Sec.  202.  Property  factor 
Sec.  203.  Payroll  "factor. 
Sec.  204.  Zero  denominators. 
Sec.  205.  Cipital  account  ta.\es  on  domestic 

corporations. 
Sec.   206.   Local  taxes. 
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S.  3816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 

America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Taxation 
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Title  I.  Jurisdiction  to  tax 
Sec    101.  Uniform  Jurisdictional  standard. 


Title  III.  Sales  and  use  taxes 
Sec.  301.  Reduction  of  multiple  taxation 
Sec.  302    Exemption  for  household  goods  in- 
cluding  motor    vehicles,    In'tne 
case    of    persons    who    establish 
residence. 
Sec-.  303.  Treatment  of  freight  charges  with 

respect  to  Interstate  s.^les 
Sec.  304,  Liability  of  sellers  on  sales  to  busi- 
ness buyers. 
Sec.  305.  Local  sales  Uxes. 

Title  IV.  Evaluation  of  state  progress 
Sec.  401.  Congressional  committees. 

Title  V.  Definitions  aiid  miscellaneous 

provisions 

Part  A.  Definitions 

Sec.  501.  Net  Income  tax 

Sec.  502.  Capital  stock  tax;   capital  account 

tax. 
Sec.  50.3.  Sales  tax. 
Sec.  504.  Use  tax. 
Sec.  505.  Gross  receipts  tax. 
Sec.  506.  Excluded  corporation. 
Sec.  507.  Sale;   sales  price. 
Sec.  508.  Interstate  sale. 
Sec.  509.  Origin. 
Sec.  510.  Destination. 
Sec.  511.  Business  location. 
Sec.  512.  Location  of  properly. 
Sec.  513.  Location  of  employee. 
Sec.   514.  Household   delivene.s 
Sec.  515.  State. 
Sec.  516.  State  law. 
Sec.  517.  Taxable  year. 
Sec.  518.  Valuation   date. 

Part  B.  Miscellaneous   Provlslone 
Sec.  621.  Permissible  franchise   taxes. 
Sec.  522.  Prohibition     against     geographical 

discrimination. 
Sec.  523.  Applicability    of    Act    to    excluded 

corporations. 
Sec.  524.  Prohibition     against     out-of-State 

audit  charges. 
Sec.   525.  Liability  with  respect  to  unassessed 

taxes. 
Sec    526.  Effective  dates. 

tftle  i — jvrisdiction  to  tax 
Sec.   101.  Uniform    Jurisdictional    Si^ndard 
>o  State   or  political   subdivision   thereof 
shall  have  power — 

(1  )  to  Impose  a  net  Income  tax  or  capital 
stock  tax  on  a  corporation  other  than  an  ex- 
cluded corporation  unless  the  corporation 
nas  a  business  location  in  the  StAte  during 
the  taxable  year; 

(2 1  to  require  a  person  to  collect  a  sales 
or  use  tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  unless  the  person  has  a 
business  location  in  the  State  or  regularly 
makes  household  deliveries  la  the  State-  or 
(3)  to  impose  a  gross  receipts  t,-ix  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
unless  the  seller  has  a  biisiness  location  in 
the  State. 

A  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  have 
power  to  Impose  a  corporate  net  Income  tax 
or  capital  stoclt  tax.  or  a  gross  receipts  tax 
with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  persona! 
property,  or  to  require  seller  coUection  of  a 
sales  or  use  tax  with  reepect  to  a  sale  of  tan- 
gible personal  property.  If  it  is  not  denied 
power  to  do  so  under  the  preceding  sentence. 

TITLE  n— MAXIMUM  PEKCENTAGE  OF  INCOME  OR 
CAPITAL  ATTSrBUTABLE  TO  TAXING  JURISDICTION 

Sbc.  201.  Optional    Two-Factor    PoRMtTLA 
A   State  or  a  poUtlcal  subdivision   thereof 
may  not  Impose  on  a  corporvuon  with  a  busi- 


ness location  in  more  than  one  State  other 
t.nan  an  excluded  corporation,  a  net  Income 
tax  (or  capital  stoclt  tax)  measured  by  an 
amount  of  net  income  (or  capital)  In  excess 
of  the  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
corporation  s  base  by  an  apportionment  frac- 
tion which  is  the  average  of  the  corporation's 
property  factor  and  the  corporation  s  payroll 
..actor  for  the  Slate  for  the  taxable  year  For 
this  purpose  the  base  to  which  the  appor- 
tionment  fraction  Is  applied  shaU  be  the  cor- 
poration s  entire  taxable  Income  as  deter- 
mined  under  Slate  law  for  that  taxable  year 
(or  its  entire  capital  as  determined  under 
State  law  for  the  valuation  date  at  or  after 
the  close  of  that  taxable  year). 
Sec.  202.  Property  Factor. 

(a)  In  General.— a  corporation's  property 
factor  lor  any  state  is  a  fraction,  the  numer- 
ator of  which  is  the  average  value  of  the 
corporation's  property  located  in  that  State 
and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  aver- 
age value  of  all  of  the  corporation-s  property 
located  In  any  State.  f     t^     3 

(b)  Property  Included.— The  corpora- 
tions property  factor  shall  include  all  the 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  which 
is  owned  by  or  leased  to  the  corporation  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  except— 

(1)  property  which  is  included  in  inven- 
tory, 

(2)  property  which  has  been  permanently 
retired  from  use.  and 


(3)  tangible  personal  property  rented  out 
by  the  corporation  to  another  person  for  a 
term  of  one  year  or  more. 

(c)  Exclusion  of  Personality  From  De- 
nominator—The  denominator  of  the  cor- 
poratlons  property  factor  for  all  States  and 
pohticnl  subdivisions  shall  not  Include  the 
value  of  any  property  located  In  a  State  In 
which  the  corporation  has  no  business  loca- 
tion. 

(d)  Standards  for  Valuing  Propertv  in 
Property  Factor  — 

(1)  Owned  property— Property  owned  by 
the  corporation  shaU  be  valued  'at  its  orlg- 
Inal  cost.  ° 

(2)  Leased  property. -Property  leased  to 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  eight 
times  the  gross  rents  payable  by  the  cor- 
poration during  the  taxable  year  without  any 
deduction  for  amounts  received  by  the  cor- 
poration from  subrentals. 

( e )  Averaging  of  Property  '^'alues  —The 
average  value  of  the  corporation's  property 
Shall  be  determined  by  averaging  values  at 
aie  beginning  and  ending  of  the  taxable 
year;  e.xcept  that  values  shall  be  averaged 
on  a  semi-annual,  quarterly,  or  monthly 
b.asis  If  reasonably  required  to  reflect  prop- 
erly the  location  of  the  corporation's  prop- 
erty during  the  taxable  year. 

Sec  203.  Payroll  Factor. 

(a)  In  General.— a  corporation's  payroll 
factor  for  any  State  is  a  fraction,  the  num- 
erator of  which  is  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
by  the  corporation  to  employees  located  In 
that  State  and  the  denominator  of  which 
is  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the 
corporation  to  all  employees  located  in  any 
State.  ' 

(b I  Payroll  Included.- The  corporation's 
payroll  factor  shaU  include  all  wages  paid 
by  the  corporation  during  the  taxable  year 
to  Its  employees,  except  that  there  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  factor  any  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  a  retired  employee. 

if)  Employees  Not  Located  in  Ant 
State.— If  an  employee  is  not  located  m  any 
State,  the  wages  paid  to  that  employee  shall 
not  be  included  in  either  the  numerator  or 
the  denominator  of  the  corporation's  payroll 
factor  for  any  State  or  poUtical  subdivision. 

(di   DErmmoN     or     Wages.— The     term 

wages-  means  wages  as  defined  lor  purposes 

of  Federal  income  tax  withholding  in  section 

3401  < a)    of    the   Internal    Revenue   Code   of 
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1954,  but  without  regard  to  paragraph   (2) 
thereof. 

Ssc.  304.  Zcso  Denominatobs. 

If  the  denominator  of  either  the  property 
factor  or  the  payroll  factor  Is  zero,  then  the 
other  factor  shall  be  used  as  the  apportion- 
ment fraction  for  each  State  and  polltlciil 
subdivision.  If  the  denominators  of  both 
tht  property  factor  and  the  payroll  factor  ai-e 
zero,  then  the  apportionment  fraction  for 
the  State  where  the  corporation  has  Its  bus  - 
nesB  location  shall  be  100  percent. 

Sec.  205.  Capital  Account  Taxes  on  Domijs- 

TIC  CoaPORATIONS. 

The  State  in  which  a  corporation  is  in- 
corporated may  impose  a  capital  account  tax 
on  that  corporation  without  division  of 
capital,  notwithstanding  the  jurisdictional 
standard  said  limitation  on  attribution 
otherwise  Imposed  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  a06.  Locai.  Taxes. 

The  maximum  percentage  of  net  Income 
(or  capital)  of  a  corporation  attributable  to 
a  political  subdivision  for  tax  purposes  shall 
be  determined  under  this  part  In  the  same 
manner  as  though  the  political  subdivision 
were  a  State;  except  that  the  denominators 
of  the  corporation's  property  factor  and  pay- 
roll factor  shall  be  the  denominators  appli- 
cable to  all  States  and  political  subdivisions. 
For  this  purpose  the  numerators  of  the  cor- 
poration's property  factor  and  payroll  factor 
shall  be  determined  by  treating  every  refer- 
ence to  location  in  a  State,  except  the  refer- 
ences In  sections  202(c)  and  203(c),  as  a 
reference  to  location  In  the  political  sub- 
division. 

ttti-e   111 — sales   and    use   taxes 
Sec.  301.  Reduction  of  Multiple  Taxation. 

(a)  Location  of  Sales. — A  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  may  impose  a  sales 
tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or  use 
tax  with  respect  to  an  Interstate  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property  only  if  the  desti- 
nation of  the  sale  Is — - 

( 1 )  in  that  State,  or 

(2)  In  a  State  or  p>olltlcal  subdivision  for 
Which  the  tax  Is  required  to  be  collected. 

(b)  iMPoemON  or  Use  Tax. — A  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  not  impose 
a  use  tax  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  of  a  person  without  a  business  lo- 
cation in  the  State  or  an  individual  with- 
out a  dwelling  place  In  the  State;  but  noth- 
ing In  this  subsection  shall  affect  the  power 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  to  Impose 
a  use  tax  If  the  destination  of  the  sale  Is  In 
the  State  and  the  seller  has  a  business  lo- 
cation in  the  State  or  regularly  makes  house- 
bold  deliveries  in  the  State. 

(c)  CRzorr  fox  Fxior  Taxes. — The  amount 
of  any  use  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previously 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty on  account  of  liability  to  another  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(d)  RxruND. — A  person  who  pays  a  use  tax 
imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  from 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
imposing  the  tax,  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
tax  so  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  subse- 
quently p*ld  to  the  selln-  with  respect  to  the 
property  on  account  of  liability  to  another 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  Motor  Vehicles  and  Motor  Fuels. — 

(1)  Vehicles. — Nothing  in  subeectlon  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  impose  or 
require  the  collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  motor  vehicles  that  are 
registered  in  the  State. 

(2)  Fuel*. — Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  ftolitlcal  sui>- 
divlslon  thereof  to  impose  or  require  the  col- 
lection of  a  sale*  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
motor  fuels  consumed  In  the  State. 


Sec.  302.  Exemption  for  Household   Goods. 

iNCLUDiNC  Motor  Vehicles,  in  the 

Case  or  Persons  Who  Establish 

Resioencx. 

No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 

may   impose   a  sale*   tax.   use   tax,  or   other 

nonrecurring  tax  measured  by  cost  or  \-aIue 

with  respect  to  household  good.s.   including 

motor  vehicles,  brought  into  the  State  by  a 

person  who  establlslies  residence  In  that  Sute 

if   the   goods   were  tcqulred   by   that  person 

thirty  days  or  more  fcefore  he  eslAbllshes  such 

residence. 

Sec.  303.    TREATMtNT       OF       FREIGHT       CHARGES 

With      Hespect      to      IntilRstate 

Sales. 
Where  the  freight  charges  or  other  charges 
for  transporting  tangible  personal  property  to 
the  purcha.ser  incidental  to  an  lnterst.\te 
sale  are  not  Inchiited  In  the  price  but  are 
separately  stated  by  the  seller,  no  State  or 
|x>litical  subdivision  may  Include  such 
charges  In  the  measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
imposed  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of  the 
property. 

Sec.  304.  Liabilitt   Op   Sellers    on    Sales   to 
Bcsines*   Buyers. 

No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the  collection 
or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tAX  with  respect 
to  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  If  the  purchaser  of  such  prop>erty 
furnishes  or  has  futnished  to  the  seller — 

(ll  a  registration  number  or  other  form 
of  identification  Indicating  that  the  pur- 
chaser is  registered  With  the  Jurisdiction  im- 
posing the  tax  to  collect  or  pay  a  sales  or  use 
tax  imposed  by  that  Jurisdiction,  or 

(2)    a  certificate  Or  other  written  form  of 
evidence  indicating  the  basis  for  exemption 
or  the  reason  the  seller  is  not  required  to  pay 
or  collect  the  tax. 
Sec  305.  Local  SalK  Taxes. 

No  seller  shall  ba  required  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivisloa  thereof  to  classify  in- 
terstate sales  for  sales  tax  accounting  pur- 
poses according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  in  any  manner  other  than  to  account 
for  Interstate  sales  with  destinations  In  po- 
litical subdivisions  In  which  the  seller  has 
a  business  location  or  regularly  makes  house- 
hold deliveries.  Where  In  all  geographic 
areas  of  a  State  sales  taxes  are  imposed  at 
the  same  rate  on  tile  same  transactions,  are 
administered  by  the  State,  and  are  other- 
Wise  applied  unlfoitnly  so  that  a  seller  is 
not  required  to  classify  Interstate  sales  ac- 
cording to  geographic  areas  of  the  State  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  such  sales  taxes 
whether  Imposed  by  the  State  or  by  political 
subdivisions  shall  be  treated  as  State  taxes 
for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

tm.e  iv evaluation  of  state  progress 

Sec.  401.  Congressional  Committees. 

The  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
acting  sei>arately  or  Jointly,  or  laoth,  or  any 
duly  authorized  suboommlltees  thereof,  shall 
for  four  years  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  evaluate  the  progress  which  the 
several  States  and  tlielr  political  subdivisions 
are  mailing  in  resolving  the  problems  arising 
from  State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
and  if,  after  four  yaars  from  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Statae  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions have  not  made  substantial  progres.? 
In  resolving  any  such  problem,  shall  propose 
such  measures  as  are  determined  to  be  in 
the  national  interest. 

title       V — DEPINmoHS       AND       MISCELLANEOUS 
PRWISIONS 

Part  A-^Deflnitions 
Sec.  501.  Net  Incomb  Tax. 

A  "net  Income  tax"  Is  a  tax  which  Is  im- 
posed on  or  measuted  by  net  Income,  in- 
cluding any  tax  wfclch  is  imposed  on  or 
measured  by  an  amount  arrived  at  by  de- 


ducting from  gross  Income  expenses  one  or 
more  forms  of  which  are  not  speclflcally  and 
directly    related    to    particular    transactions. 

Sec.   502.   Capital   Stock  Tax;    Capital  Ac- 
count Tax. 

(a)  Capital  Stock  Tax. — A  "capital  stock 
tax"  Is  any  tax  measured  in  any  way  by  the 
capital  of  a  corporation  considered  in  Its 
entirety. 

(b)  Capital  Account  Tax. — A  "capital 
account  tax  '  is  any  capital  stock  tax  meas- 
ured by  number  of  shares,  par  or  nominal 
value  of  shares,  paid-in  capital,  or  the  like, 
not  Including  any  tax  the  measure  of  which 
includes  any  element  of  earned  surplus. 
Sec  503.  Sales  Tax. 

A  "sales  tax"  ^s  any  tax  Imposed  w'ith 
respect  to  retail  sales,  and  measured  by  the 
sales  price  of  goods  or  services  sold,  which 
is  required  by  State  law  to  be  stated  sep- 
arately from  the  sales  price  by  the  seller,  or 
which  is  customarily  stated  separately  from 
the  sales  price. 
Sec.  504.  Use  Tax. 

A  "use  tax"  Is  any  nonrectirrlng  tax,  other 
than  a  sales  tax.  which  Is  imposed  on  or  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  power  over  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty Incident  to  the  ownership  of  that  prop- 
erty or  the  leasing  of  that  property  from  an- 
other. Including  any  consumption,  keeping, 
retention,  or  other  use  of  tangible  personal 
property. 
Sec   505,   Gross  Receipts  Tax. 

A  "gross  receipts  tax"  is  any  tax.  other  than 
a  sales  tax,  which  is  Imposed  on  or  measured 
by  the  gross  volume  of  business,  in  terms 
of  gross  receipts  or  in  other  terms,  and  In 
the  determination  of  which  no  deduction  is 
allowed  which  would  constitute  the  tax  a  net 
Income  tax. 
Sec  506.  Excluded  Corporation. 

(ai  In  General.— An  "excluded  corpora- 
tion" is  any  corporation — 

( 1 )  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ordinary 
gross  Income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year — 

(Ai  is  derived  from  regularly  carrying  on 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following  business 
•activities: 

(I)  the  transportation  for  hire  of  property 
or  passengers,  including  the  rendering  by 
the  transporter  of  services  incidental  to  such 
tran.sportatlon; 

( II )  the  furnishing  of — 

(I)  telephone  service  or  public  telegraph 
service,  or 

(II)  other  communications  service  if  the 
corporation  is  substantially  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing a  service  described  In  subdivision  (I) : 

(ill)  the  sale  of  electrical  energy,  gas,  or 
water; 

(Iv)  the  Issuing  of  insurance  or  annuity 
contracts  or  reinsurance;  or 

(V)  banking,  the  lending  of  money,  or  the 
extending  of  credit; 

(B)  is  received  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

(1)  dividends; 
(li)   interest;  or 

I  111)  royalties  from  patents,  copyrights, 
trademarks,  or  other  intangible  property  and 
mineral,  oil,  or  gas  royalties  (but  not  pay- 
ments of  the  type  described  in  section  543 
(ai  (5)  (B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954);  or 

(C)  consists  of  ordinary  gross  income  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  and  other  ordi- 
nary gross  Income  described  In  subparagraph 
(B); 

(2)  which  Is  a  "personal  holding  com- 
pany" as  defined  In  section  542  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  a  "foreign 
personal  holding  company"  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 552  of  such  Code;  or 

(3)  which  has  an  average  annual  income 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Okoinart  Gross  Income. — ^Tbe  term 
"ordinary  gross  Income"  means  groes  income 


as  determined  for  the  taxable  year  under  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  exc^t  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom — 

(1)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  dlspoalUon  of  capital  assets,  and 

(2)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  of  a  character 
described  in  section  1231(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined  without 
regard  to  holding  period) . 

(c)  Average  Annual  Income.— A  corpora- 
tion's "average  annual  Income"  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  (in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "computation  year")  shall 
be  determined  as  follows: 

(1)  The  period  to  be  used  In  making  the 
determination  (in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  "averaging  period")  shall  first  be  es- 
tablished. Such  period  shall  consist  of  the 
5  consecutive  taxable  years  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  computation  year;  except  that  if 
the  corporation  was  not  required  to  file  a 
Federal  income  tax  return  for  5  consecu- 
tive taxable  years  ending  with  the  close  of 
the  computaUon  year,  its  averagiiii;  period 
shall  consist  of  the  1  or  more  consecurue 
taxable  years,  ending  with  the  close  ol  that 
year,  for  which  it  was  required  to  file  such 
a  return. 

(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  corporation's 
Federal  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  tax- 
able years  in  its  averaging  period  shall  then 
be  determined.  Such  amount  for  any  year 
shall  be  the  corporation's  taxable  Income  for 
such  year  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Of  1954  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  from 
a  taxable  year  after  the  comput,-itlon  year) 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subnar-^- 
graphs  (B)  and  (C). 

(B)  If  for  any  portion  of  its  averaging 
period  the  corporations'  income  was  included 
in  a  consolidated  return  filed  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  corpora- 
tion's Federal  taxable  income  for  that  por- 
tion of  such  period  shall  be  considered  to 
be  the  total  consolidated  Federal  taxable  in- 
come Included  In  such  return  (and  the  corpo- 
ration's Federal  taxable  income  for  any  por- 
tions of  its  averaging  period  to  whloft  this 
subparagraph  does  not  apply  shall  be\deter- 
mined  under  the  other  provisions  ok  this 
paragraph  as  though  the  corporation  \iad 
no  income  for  any  portion  of  such  periodSi. 
which   this  subparagraph  applies), 

(C)  If  any  taxable  year  In  the  corpora- 
tions' averagln^_j5eriod  is  a  period  of  less 
than  12  calendar'  months  (and  its  taxable 
income  for  such  year  is  not  otherwise  an- 
uuaiizod  for  purposes  of  the  Intem.-ii  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19541,  the  corporation's  Fed- 
eral taxable  Income  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  placed  on  an  annual  basis  for  pur- 
poses  of  this  subsection  by  multiplying  such 
income  by  12  and  dividing  the  result  by  the 
number  of  montlxs  in  such  year. 

(3)  The  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  taxable  years  in  the  corpo- 
ration's averaging  period  shall  be  added  to- 
gether, and  the  toui  shall  be  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  ye.irs.  The  resulting  sum  is 
the  corporation's  average  annu.il  income  with 
respect  to  the  computation  vear,  unless 
p.iragraph    (4)    applies. 

'4)  (A)  If  the  corporation  is  affiliated  at 
any  time  during  the  computation  vear  with 
one  or  more  other  corporations,  its  average 
annual  Income  with  respect  to  the  computa- 
tion ye.ir  shall  be  the  total  of  its  own  aver- 
age annual  Income  and  the  aversfre  annual 
income  of  each  of  the  corporations  with 
wlilch  It  Is  so  affiliated,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  (with  respect  to  such  year) 
subject  to  subparagraph  iB)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

iB)  If  two  or  more  of  the  corporations  to 
which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  with  re- 
spect to  any  computation  year  Included  their 
income  In  the  same  consolidated  return 
filed   under  the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 
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1954  for  any  portion  of  the  applicable  aver- 
aging period,  the  total  consolidated  Federal 
taxable  income  Included  in  such  return  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  their  aggregate  Federal  tax- 
able income  for  that  portion  of  such  period 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) .  and  para- 
graph (2)(H)  shall  be  disregarded  to  the 
extent  that  its  application  would  result  In 
a  larger  aggregate  Federal  taxable  Income. 

(d)  Affiliated  Corporations. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c),  two  or  more  cor- 
porations are  "affiliated"  if  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group  comprised  of  one 
or  more  corporate  members  connected 
through  stock  ownership  with  a  common 
owner,  which  may  be  either  corporate  or 
noncorporate.   In   the  following  manner: 

U)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  each  member  other  than  the  com- 
mon owner  is  owned  directly  by  one  or  more 
of  the  other  members;    and 

(2)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  at  least  one  of  the  members  other 
than  the  common  owner  is  owned  directly 
by  the  common  owner. 

The  fact  that  a  corporation  is  an  "excluded 
corporation'  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  whether  two  or  more  other 
corporations  are  "affiliated". 
Sec  507.  Sale;  Sales  Price. 

The  terms  "sale"  and   "sales  price"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  lea.ses  and  rental  pay- 
ments under  leases. 
Sec,  508.  Interstate  Sale. 

An  •interstate  sale"  Is  a  .sale  with  either 
its  origin  or  its  destination  in  a  State,  but 
not  both   in  the  same  State. 
Srr   500.  Origi.v. 

Tlie  origin  of  a  sn'.e  is — 

'1)  in  the  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
which  the  seller  owns  or  leases  premises  at 
which  the  property  was  last  located  prior 
to  delivery  or  shipment  of  the  property  by 
the  seller  to  the  purchaser  or  to  a  designee 
of  the   purchaser,  or 

<2)  if  the  property  was  never  located  at 
premises  owned  or  leased  by  the  seller,  in 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  in  which 
a  business  location  of  the  seller  Is  located 
and  in  or  from  which  the  sale  was  chiefly 
negotiated. 
Sec    510    Destination. 

The  destination  of  a  sale  Is  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivison  where  the  property 
IS  delivered  or  shipped  to  the  ptirchaser.  re- 
gardless of  the  f.o.b.  point  or  other  condi- 
tions of  the  sale. 
Sec.  511.   Business  Location. 

(a)  General  Rule— A  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  business  location  within 
a  State  only  if  that  person — 

{ 1 )  owns  or  leases  real  property  within  the 
S;;ite.  or 

(2)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  in 
the  State. 

(b)  Exception.— If  a  corporation's  onlv 
activities  within  a  State  consists  of  the 
maintenance  of  an  office  for  gathering  news 
the  corporation  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  a  bu=ine=s  location  in  that  SraT.e  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  101,  to 
own  or  lease  real  property  within  that  State 
for  purposes  of  section  202,  or  to  have  an 
employee  located  in  the  State  for  purposes 
of  section  203. 

(c)  Bcsin-ess  Location  i.n-  .Special  C\ses. 

If  a  person  does  not  own  or  lease  real  prop- 
erty within  any  State  or  have  an  employee 
lr»oated  in  any  State  (or  in  a  case  described  in 
the  last  sentence  of  section  204 1 ,  that  per- 
son slull  be  considered  to  have  a  business 
location  only — 

(11  in  the  State  in  which  the  principal 
place  from  which  lu-  trade  or  lousiness  is 
conducted  is  located,  or 

(2i  If  the  principal  pl.ice  li-om  which  its 
trade  or  business  is  conducted  is  not  located 
in  any  Stite,  in  the  Stale  of  its  legal  domi- 
cile. 
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Sec   512.  Location  or  Peopeett. 

(a)  GENEII.AL  Rule  —Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  property  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  if  It  is 
physically  present  in  that  State. 

(bl  Bented-Ovt  PrssoNALTT.— Personal 
property  which  is  rented  out  bv  a  corpora- 
tion to  another  person  shall  be  considered 
to  be  located  In  a  State  if  the  last  bas- 
of  operations  at  or  from  which  the  prop- 
erty was  delivered  to  a  lessee  is  in  that 
State,  If  there  Is  no  base  of  operations  la 
any  State  at  which  the  corporation  regular- 
ly maintains  property  of  the  same  general 
kind  for  rental  purposes,  such  personal  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  considered  to  be  located 
in  any  S:ate. 

(C)  Moving  Propft^tt  Which  Is  Not 
Rented  Out— Per.<:onal  property  which  is  not 
rented  out  and  which  is  characteristically 
moving  property,  f  uch  as  motor  vehicles  roll- 
ing stock,  aircraft,  vessels,  mobile  equip- 
ment, and  the  hke,  shall  be  con.Mdered  to  be 
located  in  a  State  If— 

(1)  the  operation  o:  tlie  property  is  local- 
ized in  that  St:ite,  or 

i2i  the  operation  of  the  propeny  Is  not 
localized  in  any  State  but  the  principal  base 
of  operations  from  which  the  property  U 
regularly  sent  out  Is  in  that  State. 
If  the  operation  of  the  property  is  not  local- 
ized in  any  State  and  there  is  no  principal 
base  ol  operations  in  any  State  from  which 
the  prcperty  is  regularly  sen:  out,  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  considered  to  be  located 
in  any  State. 

(d)  Meaning  of  Terms  — 

(li  Localization  of  operation — The  op- 
eration of  property  shall  be  considered  to  be 
localized  m  a  State  A  during  the  taxable  year 
It  is  operated  entirely  within  that  State  or  It 
Is  operated  both  within  and  without'  that 
State  but  'he  operation  without  the  State 
is — 

(  Ai  occasional,  or 

(Bl  incidental  to  its  use  in  tijc  tnuisporta- 
tion  of  property  or  passengers  from  points 
within  the  State  to  other  points  within  the 
State,  or 

(Ci  incidental  to  its  use  in  the  production, 
construction,  or  maintenance  of  other  prop- 
erty located  within  the  St.-.te 

(2)  B.ASE  OF  OPERATIONS — Tlir  term  "ba.'^e 
of  operations",  with  respect  to  a  corpora- 
tion's rented-out  property  or  moving  prop- 
erty which  is  not  rented  out,  means  the 
premises  at  which  any  such  property  is  regu- 
larly maintained   by  the  corporation  when 

(Ai  in  the  case  of  rented-out  property.  It 
is  not  in  the  possession  of  a  lessee,  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  moving  property  which 
is  not  rented  out.  it  Is  not  In  operation, 
regardless  of  whether  such  promises  are 
maintained  by  the  corporation  or  bv  some 
other  person:  except  that  if  the  premises  are 
maintained  by  an  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion primarily  as  a  dwelling  place  thev  .^hall 
not  be  considered  to  constitute  a  base  of 
operations. 

Sec    513.  Location  or  Empi  ovee 

(a)  Ofn-erai.  RU!f  — .-^n  employee  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  .->.  State  if— 

( 1 )  the  employee's  service  is  locall.-'ed  in 
that  State,  or 

(2)  the  employee's  service  Is  not  localired 
in  any  St.-ite  but  some  ol  the  service  is  per- 
formed in  that  State  and  the  employees  b-ife 
of  operations  is  in  that  State. 

(b)  Locali/atton  of  Empi  oyef's  Servicf 

Service  of  any  employee  shall  be  considered 
to  be  localized  in  a  State  if— 

( 1 )  the  service  is  performed  entirely  with- 
in that  State,  or 

(2)  the  service  is  performed  both  within 
and  without  that  State  but  the  service  per- 
formed without  the  State  is  incidental  to 
service  performed  within  the  State. 

(c)  Emplotees  Basb  of  Operations —The 
term  "base  of  operations ',  with  respect  to  an 
employee,  means  a  single  place  oi   busine&s 
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with  a  permanent  location  whicb  ts  main- 
tained by  the  employer  and  from  which  the 
employee  regiUarly  commences  his  activities 
and  to  which  he  regularly  returns  In  order 
to  perform  the  functions  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  his  trade  or  profession. 

(d)     CONTINDATION    Oy    MINIMUM    JTTRISDITC- 

TioNAi.  Stand  ABO. — An  employee  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  located  In  a  State  If  bis  only 
business  activities  within  such  State  on  be- 
half of  his  employer  are  either  or  both  of  the 
following: 

(1)  The  solicitation  of  orders,  for  sales  of 
tangible  pwrsonal  property,  whicb  are  sent 
outside  the  State  for  approval  or  rejection 
and  (If  approved)  are  filled  by  shipment  or 
delivery  from  a  point  outfilde  the  SUte. 

(2)  The  solicitation  of  orders  in  the  name 
of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  prospective  custo/ner 
of  his  employer,  if  orders  by  such  customer 
to  such  employer  to  enable  suCh  customer  to 
fill  orders  resulting  from  such  solicitation 
are  orders  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  res|iect 
to  business  activities  carried  on  by  one  or 
more  employees  within  a  State  if  the  em- 
ployer (without  regard  to  those  employees) 
has  a  business  location  In  such  State. 

(e)  Employees  or  Contractors  and  Ex- 
tractors.— If  the  employer  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Improvements  on  or  to  real  property 
In  the  State  or  of  a  contract  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  natural  resources  located  in  the  State, 
an  employee  whose  services  in  the  State  are 
related  primarily  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract  shall  be  presumed  to  be  located  in 
the  State.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  services  performed  in  install- 
ing or  repairing  tangible  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  Interstate  sale  by  the  em- 
ployer. If  such  Installing  or  repairing  Is  in- 
cidental to  the  sale. 

(f)  The  term  "employee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  It  has  for  purposes  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  withholding  under  chapter  24  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  614.  HotrsEHOLD  Deliveries. 

A  seller  makes  household  deliveries  in  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  if  he  delivers 
goods,  otherwise  than  by  mail  or  by  a  com- 
mon carrier,  to  the  dwelling  places  of  his  pur- 
chasers located  in  that  State  or  subdivision. 
Sec.  515.  State. 

The  term  "State"  means  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  516.  State  Law. 

References  in  this  Act  to  "State  law",  "the 
laws  of  the  State",  and  the  like  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  Include  the  statutes  and  other  legislative 
acts.  Judicial  decisions,  and  administrative 
regulations  and  rulings  of  a  State  and  of 
any  political  subdivision. 
Sec.  517.  Taxable  Year. 

A  corporation's  "taxable  year"  Is  the 
calendar  year,  fiscal  year,  or  other  period 
upon  the  basis  ot  which  its  taxable  income 
is  computed  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax. 
Sec.  518.  Valuation  Date. 

The  "valuation  date",  with  respect  to  a 
capital  stock  tax,  Is  the  date  as  of  which 
capital  is  measured. 

Part  B — Miscellaneous  provisions 
Sec.  521.  Permissiblx  Franchise  Taxes. 

The  fact  that  a  tax  to  which  this  Act 
applies  is  imposed  by  a  State  or  political 
subdlvUlon  thereof  In  the  form  of  a  fran- 
ohlse,  prlvUege,  or  license  tax  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  Imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  person 
engaged  exclusively  tn  Interstate  commerce 
within  the  State;  but  such  a  tax  may  be 
enforced  against  a  person  engaged  exclu- 
sively In  Interstate  ctmmerce  within  the 
State  solely  as  a  revenue  measure  and  not 


by  ooifiter  from  the  State  or  by  criminal  or 
other  penalty  for  engaging  in  commerce 
within  the  State  Without  permission  from 
the  State. 

Sec  522.  PeohebitioK  Against  Geographical 
DiscRiM  irr  atio  N . 

(a)  In  General.-^No  provision  of  Slate 
law  shall  make  any  person  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  corporate  net  Income  tax.  capital 
stoclc  tax,  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  prcperty.  or  gross  receipts 
tax  with  respect  to  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, by  virtue  of  the  location  of  any  ocx:ur- 
rence  in  a  State  outside  the  taxing  State, 
than  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  which  such 
person  would  otherwise  be  liable  if  such 
occurrence  were  witftln  the  State  (subject  to 
section  523).  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "occurrence"  Includes  incor- 
poration, quallflcation  to  do  business,  and 
the  making  of  a  tax  payment,  and  includes 
an  activity  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a  jjerson 
(including  an  agency  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment) receiving  payments  from  or  mak- 
ing payments   to  the   taxpayer. 

(b)  Computation  or  Tax  Liability  Under 
Discriminatory  Lawe. — When  any  State  law 
is  In  conflict  with  subsection  (a),  tax  liabil- 
ity may  be  discharged  in  the  manner  which 
would  be  provided  under  State  law  if  the 
occurrence  in  question  were  within  the  tax- 
ing State 

Sec  523.   AppLicABii-itY    of   Act   to   Excluded 
Corporations 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  power 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  to  im- 
pose or  assess  a  net  income  or  capital  stock 
tax  with  respect  to  an  excluded  corporation. 

Sec.  524.   Prohibition   Against   Olt-op-State 
Audit  Ciiarges. 

No  charge  may  ba  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside  that  State 
an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  applies, 
including  a  net  inctane  or  capital  stock  tax 
imposed  on  an  excluded  corporation. 

Sec  525.  Liability  With  Respect  to  Unas- 
SESSED  Taxes. 

(a)  Periods  ENorrtc  Prior  to  Enactment 
Date. — No  State  oi  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  have  ttte  power,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  ttils  Act.  to  assess  against 
any  person  for  any  parlod  ending  on  or  before 
such  date  In  or  for  wtiich  that  person  became 
liable  for  the  tax  involved — 

(li  a  corporate  net  Income  tax,  capital 
stock  tax  (other  thali  a  capital  account  tax 
imposed  on  corporations  incorporated  in  the 
State),  or  gross  receipts  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  pfoperty.  if  during  such 
period  that  person  did  not  have  a  business 
location  in  the  Stat«;   or 

(2)  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  if  during  such  period 
that  person  was  not  registered  in  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tax,  had  no 
business  location  In  the  State,  and  did  not 
regularly  make  houiehold  deliveries  in  the 
State. 

<b)  Certain  Priob  Assessments  and  Col- 
lections.— The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  construe^ — 

( 1 )  to  invalidate  the  collection  of  a  tax 
prior  to  the  time  asfessr  m  became  barred 
under  subsection  (a) 

(2)  to  prohibit  tha  c  n  of  a  tax  at  or 
after  the  time  assessiiei.i  i.ecame  barred  un- 
der subsection  (a),  li  the  lax  was  assessed 
prior  to  such  time. 

Sec  526.  Effective  I*tis 

(a)  Corporate  Nkr  Income  Taxes  and 
Capital  Stock  Taxe«— Title  II  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  tf  section  101  and  this 
title  (except  section  525)  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  corporate  net  income  taxes  or  capi- 
tal stock  taxes,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  cor- 
IKirate  net  income  taxes  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
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actment  of  this  Act,  and  In  the  case  of  capi- 
tal stock  taxes  only  with  respect  to  taxes  for 
which  the  valuation  date  Is  later  than  the 
close  of  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any 
corporation  shall  be  permitted  to  adjust  Its 
reporting  period  for  net  income  tax  purposes 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  this 
Act,  effective  for  the  first  taxtble  year  to 
which  title  II  applies. 

(b)  Other  Provisions.— The  remaining 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  this  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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ARMED  SERVICES  SURVIVOR 
ANNUITIES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Congress  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits  of  1966 — 
Public  Law  89-504 — which  increased  sal- 
aries and  extended  the  retirement  bene- 
fits of  Federal  employees.  The  former 
members  of  the  armed  services  are  en- 
titled to  comparable  benefits  from  the 
Government  which  they  have  served. 
Public  Law  89-504  amended  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  con- 
tinued payment  of  an  annuity  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  a  retired  employee 
who  remarries  after  age  60.  In  the  case 
of  remarriage  prior  to  age  60,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes restoration  of  the  annuity  to 
the  surviving  spouse  if  the  remarriage  is 
dissolved  by  death,  annulment,  or  di- 
vorce. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  equiva- 
lent benefits  for  retired  servicemen  and 
their  survivors.  In  my  State  and 
throughout  the  country,  thousands  of 
widows  of  servicemen  are  receiving  pen- 
sions as  their  only  income.  If  they 
choose  to  remarry  they  immediately  lose 
their  pensions.  Thus  many  of  our  older 
citizens  are  unable  to  marry  and  enjoy 
the  companionship  which  they  deserve. 
It  is  only  Just  that  retired  servicemen  re- 
ceive benefits  comparable  to  those  of  re- 
tired Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Re(X)Rd, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F)ore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  iS.  3819)  to  amend  chapter 
73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  continued  pasTnent  of  an 
annuity  under  such  chapter  to  a  spouse 
who  remarries  after  age  60,  and  to  per- 
mit the  restoration  of  such  an  annuity 
to  a  spouse  whose  remarriage  is  dis- 
solved before  age  60  by  death,  annul- 
ment, or  divorce,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3819 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1434  (a)  (1)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  surviving 
spouse;" 

Sec.  2.  Section  1437  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "{&)" 


at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  annuity  of  any  spouse  or  any 
right  thereto  shall  terminate  upon  (1)  the 
death  of  such  spouse,  or  (2)  the  remarriage 
of  such  spouse  prior  to  attaining  age  sixty. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  annuity  paid  under 
this  chapter  to  a  surviving  spouse  is  here- 
alter  terminated  because  of  remarriage  be- 
fore attaining  age  sixty,  such  annuity  shall 
be  restored  to  such  spouse  commencing  on 
the  day  such  remarrlape  is  dissolved  by 
death,  annulment,  or  divorce  if  the  said 
surviving  spouse  elects  to  receive  such  an- 
nuity in  lieu  of  any  survivor  benefit  to  which 
such  spouse  may  be  entitled,  under  any  other 
Federal  survivor  benefit  program,  by  rea- 
son of  the  remarriage." 

Sec  3.  No  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  ot  this  Act  by  virtue  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  RES- 
OLUTION, BILL,  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  resolution, 
bill,  and  joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  August  25.  1966: 

S.  Res.  298.  Resolution  to  establl.-ih  a 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  Human 
Environment:  Mr.  Bartlftt,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BcRDiCK,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Inovye.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss.  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Authority  of  September  1.  1966: 
S.  3798.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appraisal 
investigation  and  study  or  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  shorelines  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  order  to  determine  areas  where 
erosion  represents  a  serious  problem:  Mr. 
B.1BTLETT,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mag- 
NcsoN,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Nevberger,  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall. 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  to  preserve 
the  trees  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed Redwood  National  Park  until  Congre;^ 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
the  park  should  be  established:  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr  Moss  Mr 
MusKH,  Mr.  PRoxMrRE,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr! 
Yarborouch. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  S.  3794  TO 
LIE  AT  THE  DESK  FOR  ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3794.  now  at 
the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors.  may 
continue  to  lie  at  the  desk  for  additional 
cosponsors  until  the  close  of  business  on 
September  16.  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ANTI-INFLATION  PROGRAM— HEAR- 
INGS    ON    INTEREST    AND    DIVI- 
DEND CONTROLS 
Mr.     ROBERTSON.       Mr.     President 
yesterday  the  House  passed  H.R.  14026 
a  bill  relating  to  the  regulation  of  Inter- 
e.st  and  dividend  rates  payable  by  banks 


and  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
similar  proposals,  after  adopting  a  num- 
ber of  amendments.  As  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  14026  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  S.  3687.  Introduced 
by  me  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion on  August  3,  1966,  with  Senator 
Sparkman  as  cosponsor. 

The  principal  differences  between  the 
two  bills  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  effectiveness  of  the  House 
bill  would  be  limited  to  1  year  from  its 
enactment.  The  Senat€  bill  has  no  time 
limit. 

Second.  The  House  bill  does  not  con- 
tain a  number  of  provisions  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  clarifying,  and  in  some  instances 
expanding,  the  power  of  national  banks 
to  make  real  estate  loans. 

Third.  The  House  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  Senate  bill,  calling  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  exercise  their 
powers  so  as  to  reduce  interest  rates  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  in  the  light 
of  the  prevailing  money  market  and  gen- 
eral economic  conditions. 

On  yesterday  also,  the  President  trans- 
mitted a  messape  to  the  Congress  setting 
forth  his  anti-inflation  program,  printed 
in  yesterday's  Record  at  page  22137,  In 
this  message  the  President  ur^ed  the 
Congress  "to  act  promptly  on  pending 
legislation  to  prevent  competition  for 
deposit  and  share  accounts  from  driving 
up  interest  rates."  The  President  was,  I 
am  convinced,  referring  specificallv  to 
S.  3687  and  H.R.  14026. 

On  August  4,  1966,  the  Bankine  and 
Currency  Committee  held  1  dav  of  hear- 
ings— called  at  veiT  short  notice— on 
S.  3687  and  other  proposals  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  dividends  and  interest 
paid  by  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  reiated  proposals.  At  this 
hearing  Government  witnesses  testified 
in  support  of  the  administration  pro- 
posals and  specifically  supported  S.  3687. 
Other  witnesses,  representing  savings 
and  loan  trade  associations,  testified  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  c*n  be 
no  action  in  the  Senate  on  H.R.  14026  or 
any  similar  measure  until  the  pending 
civil  rights  bill  is  disposed  of,  I  shall 
call  a  meeting  of  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  consider  these 
bills.  Since  we  have  alreadv  held  hear- 
ings on  S.  3687  and  related  proposals,  the 
testimony  to  be  received  will  be  confined 
for  most  part  to  Government  witnesses 
and  to  representatives  of  national  or- 
ganizations. 

This  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
September  13,  1966,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Buildins.  Any 
persons  who  wish  to  appear  and  testify 
in  connection  with  thus  bill  are  requested 
to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  telephone 
225-3921. 

In  accordance  with  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  the  committee 
expects  to  give  each  witness  approxi- 
mately 10  minutes  to  make  an  oral  state- 
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ment,  with  the  privilege  of  submitting 
a  full  and  complete  statement  of  his 
position  for  the  record. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  9,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint   resolution: 

S.  112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  on  lea.«ehoId  interests  in  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  254  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintam  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1684.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  m  Marengo  County.  Ala  ; 

S  2366.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provision* 
of  the  act  of  January  21.  1929  (45  Stat.  1001 1 
as  amended; 

S  2747  An  act  to  authorize  conclusion  Of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  measures 
for  solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  sallnltv 
problem: 

S.  3354.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  establish- 
ing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assisunce 
loans  to  Indian  tribes: 

S.  3576.  An  act  to  amend  section  2241  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  bv  persons  in  cus- 
tody under  Judgments  and  sentences  of  State 
courts;   and 

S.J  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  delete  the 
Interest  rate  limitation  on  debentures  Issued 
to  Fc-deral  Intermediate  credit  banks. 


CRE.ATION  OF  KANSAS  CITY  AREA 
TRANSPORTATION  DISTRICT  AND 
KANSAS  CITY  ARE.^  TRANSPOR- 
TATION   AUTHORITY 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair*  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3051* 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
compact  between  Missouri  and  Kansas 
creating  the  Kansas  City  Area  Transpor- 
tation District  and  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority  which  was.  on 
page  10.  strike  out  lines  10  through  18 
inclusive,  and  insert: 

(di  Congress  or  anv  committee  thereof 
Shan  have  the  right  to  require  the  disclosure 
and  furnishing  of  such  Information  by  the 
Authority  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  and 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  records  and 
papers  of  the  Authority. 

(e)  The  consent  of  Congress  to  this  com- 
pact IS  granted  subject  to  the  further  condi- 
tion that  the  Kansas  City  Area  Transporta- 
tion District  and  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority  shall  not  acquire,  con- 
struct, maintain,  operate,  or  lease  to  others 
for  maintenance  and  operation  any  Interstate 
toll  brtdge  or  Interstate  toll  tunnel  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
(fi  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  adopted  an  amendment  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senate,  and  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECXWOMIC 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  Coagress  outlining  bis  pro- 
posals for  cofflbating  inflation.  I  should 
Uke  to  discuss  that  subject  at  this  time, 
but  I  shall  need  more  than  3  minutes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  without  regard  to 
t}ie  3 -minute  limitation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  want  to 
object — but  the  majority  leader  spolce 
about  a  brief  morning  hour.  I  wish  to 
talk  about  the  same  matter  that  he  dis- 
cussed— that  is,  the  President's  economic 
measure.  I  would  not  like  to  be  cut  off 
with  a  quonmn  call  or  something  else  af- 
ter consenting  to  Indefinite  time,  as 
asked,for  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  will  get  all  the  time 
he  desires. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  ask  the  Senator 
from  E>elaware  if  he  would  suggest  a  lim- 
itation oft  ime? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  Senators  who  wish  to 
make  3 -minute  statements  proceeding 
first,  and  then  I  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  proceeding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  about  to  refer  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
asking  for  consent  to  proceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  what  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
take  at  least  15  minutes;  and  If  I  r«iulre 
more  time  I  shall  ask  for  more  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
PrcBldent.  I  have  3  minutes,  under  the 
limitation  agreement,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed  for  3  minutes,  un- 
der the  agreement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  withhold  the  request  and 
apeak  on  it  later.  We  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  I  have  3  minutes,  do  I 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  oorreet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  President  sent 
his  tax  message  to  Congress— a  rather 
extensive  message — and  I  was  asked  by 
the  press  to  camment  on  his  proposals. 


The  press  naturally  was  disappointed 
that  I  could  not  make  any  comment,  but 
I  could  not  do  so  because  I  did  not  even 
know  that  the  President  was  sending  a 
message.  Notiiitiistanding  the  fact  that 
I  am  the  ranlting  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Obmmlttee.  neither  I  nor 
any  of  the  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  were  consulted  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  message.  This  is  a  highly  Impor- 
tant matter,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  the  minority  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  opinion. 

I  recognize,  however,  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  but  such  an  opportiinity  will  be 
available  either  later  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  today  or  during  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  In  order  tlmt  we  may 
be  certain  that  tlje  minority  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  oomment  I  now  request 
both  the  minority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  are  on  the  floor,  to  take 
notice  that  I  am  filing  an  objection  to 
any  further  meetings  Oi  the  Committee 
on  Finance  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  for  the  ranalnder  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  minority  party  I 
will  not  sit  idly  by  and  sec  this  Texas 
steamroller  roll  through  a  tax  ■proposal 
which  is  so  important  to  the  American 
people  without  tlie  minority  at  least  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  examine  and  com- 
ment on  the  matter. 

Important  meesures  are  before  the 
Senate  every  day.  and  our  presence  is 
requii^d  in  the  Senate.  I  also  want  to 
be  present  at  the  committee  hearings. 
I  shall  not  provoke  any  undue  delay,  but 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  a 
member  of  the  minority,  I  insist  that  I 
at  least  have  aa  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine and  discuss  tbis  tax  recommendation 
to  obtain  the  viewpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration— something  v.e  have  not  been 
able  to  get  heretofore — I  v,ant  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  express  my  own  views. 

Therefore,  I  am  filing  this  objection, 
arul  this  objection  stands  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  Congness. 

I  shall  speak  at  a  later  date-  as  to  my 
views  on  this  bilL 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  SUSPEND 
INVEST»CENT  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  should  make  a  far  sharper 
reduction  in  Fe<ieral  spending  than  he 
proposed  in  his  statement  on  Inflation 
yesterday  and  should  suspend  neither 
the  investment  credit  nor  accelerated 
depreciation. 

The  PresidenFt  has  unfortunately 
chosen  just  the  «rong  medicine  to  keep 
the  Nation  prosperous  and  growing  while 
easing  the  pressure  on  prices  and  interest 
rates. 

Greater  emphasis  on  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral spending  under  executive  control 
makes  far  more  sense.  First,  much  of 
this  spending  is  indefensible.  Second — 
and  moet  important — it  can  be  swiftly 
reduced.  The  eflect  in  stemming  Infla- 
tion would  be  almost  immediate. 

On  the  other  Hand,  the  tax  measures 
propoeed  by  tiie  President  will  not  have 
their  prime  effect  on  prices  or  interest 
rates  for  a  year  w  more  after  Congress 


acts  on  them.  TTiere  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  by  the  time  these  measures 
are  depressing  the  economy,  we  may 
have  increased  unemployment  and  a 
serious  recession. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  feeble 
economies,  I  would  cut  a  blllJon  dollars 
out  of  the  space  program,  $200  million 
the  adminlsti-atlon  plans  td  spend  on  the 
supersonic  transport,  stop  tJl  spending 
on  mass  transportation,  and  postpone  all 
Federal  public  works  projects,  including 
roadbullding  that  Is  under  direct  Presi- 
dential control. 

I  vigorously  disagree  with  the  proposed 
suspension  of  the  Investment  credit.  I 
Intend  to  fight  this  proposal  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

President  Johnson's  own  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  just  last  March  that  this 
suspension  cannot  have  its  prime  effect 
for  at  least  a  year  after  Congress  acts. 
The  Treasury  brilliantly  documented  this 
position. 

And  1  year  from  now  looks  like  just 
the  wrong  time  to  stem  business  invest- 
ment. The  National  Industrial  Confej-- 
ence  Board's  survey  of  the  thousand 
largest  manufacturing  firms  shows  that 
business  spending  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  scheduled  to  sharply  drop  with- 
out this  suspension  at  that  time. 

The  suspension  on  top  of  the  sched- 
uled cutback  could  easily  trigger  a  seri- 
ous recession  in  capital  goods  Industries 
next  year. 

Business  will  justifiably  complain 
about  the  uncertainty  involved  in  the 
suspension  of  this  important  element  in 
business'  decision  on  capital  Investment 

I  oppose  the  proposed  suspension  cf 
accelerated  depreciation  because  it  will 
ha^'e  an  even  more  adverse  effect  on 
long-term  construction. 

Most  of  the  work  on  industrial  build- 
ing that  this  proposal  would  postpone 
will  be  done  2  or  3  years  or  more  from 
now.  By  that  time  economic  conditions 
would  easily  be  depressed. 

By  substantially  increasing  his  pro- 
posed cutbacks  In  Federal  spending  on 
the  other  hand,  the  President  could  much 
more  swiftly  and  decisively  bring  the 
cost  of  living  and  interest  rates  under 
control. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
colloquy  which  I  had  with  Secretary 
Fowler  which  appears  on  page  234  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  hearincs 
on  the  1966  Presidential  Economy  Re- 
port; a  memorandum  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  last 
February  entitled,  "The  Investment 
Credit  Should  Not  Be  Suspended."  in 
which  there  Is  set  forth  the  following 
reasons  for  not  suspending  the  credit: 
First,  Investment  credit  is  a  sound  long- 
range  measure:  second,  suspension  of 
investment  credit  not  suitable  as  short- 
term  restraining  factor;  third,  current 
situation  does  not  require  changes  in 
final  income  tax  liabilities;  and,  fourth, 
that  the  suspension  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  balance  of  payment.^ : 
and  what  I  believe  Is  excellent  docu- 
mentation of  the  lag  In  suspending  in- 
vestment credit. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Joint  Economic  CoMMmrE 
HE.\RmGS  ON  1966  Presidential  Economic 
Report 

Secret:u-y  Powleh.  It  seemed  to  us  from 
our  analysis,  ant!  we  studied  this  matter 
very  carefuUy  during  December,  that  repeal 
of  the  Investment  credit  is  not  suitable  as  a 
short-term  restraining  factor.  I  developed 
that  point  briefly  this  morning. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  we  feel 
the  Investment  credit  is  a  sound  long-range 
measure  for  the  kind  of  economic  problems 
we  had  3  or  4  years  ago  when  it  was  Intro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  problems  that  stretch 
out  ahead  of  us. 

Senator  Proxmire.  May  I  Just  interrupt 
to  say  I  agree  with  that,  but  It  also  lends 
itself  rather  neatly  to  modification;  in  other 
words,  the  7-percent  investment  credit  could 
be  cut  to  5  percent,  4  percent,  whatever 
seemed  to  be  appropriate.  If  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  Is  that  we 
ought  to  discourage  investment  at  a  certain 
time  why  would  it  not  be  logical  to  do  that 
maybe  on  a  temporary  basis,  maybe  for  a 
year? 

Secretary  Fowler.  As  I  tried  to  explain 
this  morning,  the  tax  credit  is  only  claimed 
at  the  time  a  project  is  completed.  There- 
fore, if  you  played  fair  with  people  who  al- 
ready had  projects  underway,  you  would 
not  have  much  effect  on  the  volume  of  in- 
vestment currently  underway  or  Just  short 
of  being  underway.  The  impact  would  be 
on  investment  projected  to  be  placed  in  serv- 
ice beginning  sometime  in  1967  or  1968. 

The  long  leadtime.  and  the  long  delayed 
Impact  of  a  change  In  the  credit,  would  give 
us  very  real  concern  if  the  purpose  of  the 
change  was  to  dampen  investment.  The 
question  raised  is  wiiether  or  not  there  is  not 
a  more  desirable  and  Immediate  way  of  ac- 
complishing the  result. 

For  example,  an  obvious  alternative  Is  the 
corporate  tax  rate  Itself. 

The    Investment    Credit    Sholld    Not    Be 
Suspended 

It  has  beeiJSuggested  that  the  investment 
credit  be  suspended  to  meet  current  revenue 
needs  associated  with  Vietnam.  This  is  not 
desirable  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Investment  credit  is  a  sound  long-range 
measure.  The  Investment  credit  was  adopted 
to  provide  a  long-range  incentive  for  growth 
and  modernization  of  our  productive  capac- 
ity. It  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
added  capacity  and  efficiency  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  operation  of  the  credit  along 
with  the  new  depreciation  guidelines  since 
1962  are  of  tremendous  value  to  our  economy 
and  our  defense  effort  now.  The  credit  is  one 
of  the  key  weapons  in  assuring  a  strong  and 
sustainable  level  of  Investment  to  add  to  our 
productive  capacity  and  efficiency.  Such 
growth  in  capacity  Is  the  ultimate  weapon 
against  inflation.  The  suspension  of  the 
credit  would  discourage  new  long-range 
orders  and  commitments  and  this  in  turn 
would  result  in  a  cutback  In  investment  and 
capacity  at  a  later  period.  That  result  mav 
be  entirely  inappropriate  at  that  time— foV 
we  will  want  a  high  level  of  Investment  in  ' 
the  years  ahead  after  Vietnam  is  in  back 
of  us. 

2.  Suspension  of  Investment  credit  not 
suitable  as  short-term  restraining  factor 
There  is  a  considerable  'lead  time"  in  carry- 
ing out  investment  projects.  The  Invest- 
ment credit  becomes  available  when  assets 
are  put  in  service  and  hence  present  contracts 
are  being  undertaken  in  reliance  on  the 
availability  of  the  credit  when  the  project  is 
completed.  Any  suspension  of  the  credit 
would  have  to  provide  an  exception  for  proj- 


ects already  under  commitment,  but  which 
will  be  completed  in  the  future.  Thus  sus- 
pension  of  the  investment  credit  would  gen- 
erally not  alter  Investment  expenditures  of 
tax  revenues  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

3.  Current  situation  does  not  require 
changes  in  final  income  tax  liabilities  As 
the  President  has  stated,  it  Is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  to  change  individual  or  corpo- 
rate final  tax  liabilities  at  this  time  in  re- 
sponse to  the  current  economic  situation 
associated  with  Vietnam  expenditures. 
Since  the  investment  credit  is  a  component 
of  final  Income  tax  liabilities,  It  follows  that 
the  current  situation  does  not  require  a 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit. 

4.  Balance  of  paj-ments.  The  investment 
credit  helps  the  balance  of  pnyments  m  two 
direct  ways:  (1)  it  makes  investment  here 
In  the  U.S.  more  attractive,  and  (2)  It  en- 
courages modernization  and  cost-cutting  to 
strengthen  our  export  posillou  (Including 
our  defensive  position  vis-a-vis  Imports). 
Suspension  or  reduction  of  the  investment 
credit  in  a  world  in  which  investment  in- 
centives are  widely  used  in  foreign  tax  sys- 
tems under  which  our  friendly  international 
competitors  operate  would  weaken  our  inter- 
national competitive  position. 

LEAD    time    between     ORDER     AND     DELIVERY     OF 
productive    EQriPMENT 

A  period  of  18  moniiis  is  sometimes  cited 
as  the  average  lead  time  between  contractual 
commitment  and  completion  of  capit.il  proj- 
ects in  American  industry.  This  rule  of 
thumb  includes  both  plant  and  equipment, 
a  broiider  category  than  section  38  property. 
There  are  of  course  wide  differences  among 
Investment.  Many  items  such  as  office 
equipment  and  certain  standard  tvpes  of 
production  machinery  can  normally'  be  de- 
livered within  a  few  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  .=;uch  investments  as  large  aircraft, 
large  electric  generating  plants,  blast  fur- 
naces, heavy  production  equipment,  and 
chemical  processing  equipment  systems,  may 
take  two  or  three  years  or  more  to  complete 
and  place  in  service  following  the  initial 
contract. 

The  design  of  specialized  equipment  re- 
quires considerable  time,  and  the  trend  to- 
ward Increasing  use  of  speci.Tlized  equip- 
ment makes  this  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  lead  time  for  capital' projects. 

Against  this  background,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  some  40  percent  of  equipment 
subject  to  the  credit  has  an  order-to-delivery 
time  of  not  more  than  one  or  two  quarters 
another  40  percent  has  a  delivery  time  of 
three  or  four  quarters,  and  another ^0  per- 
cent has  delivery  times  ranging  between  one 
year  and  three  and  one-half  years  with  an 
average  of  alxiut  f.vo  years.  Some  additional 
tune  would  elapse  between  delivery  and  ac- 
tual Installation  or  placement  In  use  in  some 
cases. 

Tlie  over-all  weighted  average  time  be- 
tween contract  and  placement  in  use  of  pro- 
ductive e<iuipment  eligible  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  therefore  estimated  at  between 
three  quarters  and  a  ye.^r.  If  some  allowance 
Is  made  lor  necessary  advance  scheduling  of 
equipment  purchases  to  be  installed  as  build- 
ing construction  is  completed,  the  over-all 
average  lead  lime  may  be  somewhat  longer.- 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  may  pro- 
ceed as  he  may  desire.  If  agreeable  to  the 
mlnortty  leader,  in  respect  to  the  subject 
to  which  he  wishes  to  address  himself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams]  speaking  for  an  unlim- 
ited period  during  the  morning  hour' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  re- 
ser\ing  the  right  to  object,  wotild  it  be 
for  15  or  20  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

-Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No 
When  I  speal£,  it  will  be  with  no  Umita- 
tion.  but  it  should  not  take  more  than 
15  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Ivield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
induce  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams]  to  proceed  now.  I  do  not  tliink 
there  would  be  objection  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request:  and  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  following  him  with  a  brief 
speech  on  the  Presidents  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Does  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor? 


US  POLICY  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  our  policy  in  Europe  is  much 
the  issue  today.  There  is  increasin-^' 
concern  over  our  policy  Insofar  as  the 
North  At'.antic  Treaty  Orf^anization  is 
concerned.  The  policies  of  French  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  have,  to  some  degree  un- 
dermined NATO's  outdated  strength. 

The  distinguished  chief  of  bureau  for 
Copley  Newspapers  in  Washington  re- 
cently toured  the  NATO  countries  sizing 
up  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  this 
alliance.  In  view  of  the  considerable 
controversy  which  has  developed  over 
whether  or  not  we  should  reduce  our 
European  forces,  I  believe  these  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  McHuch  on  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  his  tour  will  be 
worth  reading. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  ] .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
weie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Aug    22,  1966] 

The   CiRHENT  Crisis  in  NATO— Ma nt  Peel 

It's  Too  SrccEssrtJi, 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Paris — Can  success  spoil  NATC 

A  month's  tour  of  Western  Europe  Indi- 
cates the  answer  is  "ye^,  unless" 

Prom  Gen.  Lym-in  Lemnitzer,  supreme  al- 
lied cominander.  on  down,  wrinkles  of  worry 
are  growing  deeper.  A  military  organization 
that  has  been  painstakingly  forged  into  a 
model  of  international  cooperation  has  fud- 
denly  developed  major  cracks.  More 
threaten. 

"The  need  !s  the  same."  insists  Lemnlt2er. 
"Tlie  military  situation  that  confronts  us  Is 
unchanged.  The  Soviets  still  have  22  divi- 
sions in  East  Germany  and  the  quality  ?r.d 
nuclear  potentl.il  of  the  Soviet  army  l"s  im- 
proving steadily." 

rapid  CHANCES 

But  the  Situation  in  Lemnltzer's  own  com- 
mand Is  shifting  rapidly  and  the  political 
climate  in  Western  Europe  Is  changing. 

Prance  has  withdrawn  her  forces  and  has 
ordered  N.-^TO  units  out  of  Prance.  Even 
Lemnltzer's  Siipreme  Headquarters  Allied 
Powers  Europe  i  SHAPE)  and  the  NATO  coun- 
cil are  preparing  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move 
to  Belgium, 
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Crltaln,  confronted  with  «  major  economic 
ciltU,  plans  to  call  borne  as  many  a«  half 
■cd  tta  60.000-man  Aanj  ot  XbB  Kbloe. 

Wwt  caennanjr,  strainlnc  to  keep  U  dlvi- 
aiona  la  the  Xleld.  la  under  bcavy  preasure  to 
add  one  or  two  more. 

Tbe  United  States,  deeply  Involved  In  Viet 
Iftun.  hears  growing  demands  for  cutbacks  In 
Its  NATO  force  of  approximately  288,000 
■tarn. 

8TTOOKNXT    SBJWTBBJ 

To  many  Americans,  Western  Europe  seems 
suddenly  aelflab,  forgetful  of  ber  wartime 
and  poet  war  debts  to  America,  willing  and 
anxlom  to  turn  all  her  defeme  costs  over 
to  Washington  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  and 
dear  to  requests  for  Viet  Nam  aid. 

TTie  temptation  Is  strong  for  Amcrlcarui 
to  say:  "OK.  well  go  home." 

But  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  go 
borne. 

A  major  American  withdrawal  from  Bin-ope 
could  court  disaster  from  three  quarters: 

Russia,  where  a  powerful  Soviet  army 
might  be  tempted  to  seek  a  quick  "conven- 
tional" solution  In  Oermany. 

France  where  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
would  be  free  to  pursue  his  "Europe  for  the 
Europeans  policy"  that  Is  transparently  antl- 
Amerlcan. 

Weat  Oermany.  where  Europe's  most  pow- 
erful Industrial  machine  would  be  ruddeiless 
and  free  to  drift  Into  the  dangerous  naton- 
allsm  that  has  plagued  this  continent  for  a 
century. 

De  Gaulle's  withdrawal  from  NATO  and 
his  pminted  Independence  frcan  U.S.  policy  is 
the  only  one  symptom  of  a  general  siilf .  in 
Europe's  attitudes. 

From  capitals  like  Paris.  Geneva,  Rome 
and  Copenhagen,  the  Russian  bear  seems  to 
be  sleeping.  The  fear  of  Soviet  aggression 
has  receded.  The  wall  that  NATO  built  has 
held.  Behind  It  Western  Eiirope  has 
achieved  urunatched  prosperity — based 
largely  on  U.S.  dollars.  The  conunon  market 
is  growing  stronger  although  old  national- 
istic prejudices  have  not  disappeared. 

*  TOO    SUCCESSFUL 

Why  then  should  Europe  loee  Interest  In 
NATO* 

"It's  been  too  succeBsful."  said  one  Danish 
editor.  "It's  given  people  and  politicians 
the  luxury  of  complacency." 

Defense  budgets  are  shrinking  as  political 
leaders  and  parliaments  stress  welfare  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  could  be  branded  as 
socialistic.  The  lure  of  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist east  has  fanned  the  hopes  al  "de- 
tente." although  it  appears  based  more  on 
wishful  thinking  than  on  bard  realism. 

"There's  a  tendency  to  let  Uncle  Sam  worry 
about  defenses,"  admitted  one  Italian  con- 
servative. "People  think  that  your  missiles 
buried  in  Nebraska  and  your  Polaris  sub- 
marines give  them  all  the  security  they  need. 

"The  changes  in  Russia's  attitude  also 
figure  In  this.  The  Soviets  don't  want  a 
war  In  Europe — at  least  we  don't  think  they 
want  one.  They  have  major  economic  prob- 
lems at  home.  They  have  to  find  some  way 
of  satisfying  the  growing  consumer  demand. 

NATIONAI,    RIVALET 

"And  they  have  the  problem  of  China." 

Western  Europe  is  more  impressed  with 
the  national  rivalry  between  Russia  and 
China  then  their  ideological  slmilarttiee. 

All  this  has  oomplicated  Lemnltzer's  task. 
The  French  withdrawal  from  NATO's  inte- 
grated command  leaves  a  gaping  bole  Ln  the 
German  defense  line  and  robs  NATO  planners 
Of  vital  French  bases  and  supply  and  com- 
munications networks. 

France  will  keep  approximately  75,000  men 
In  Weat  Oermany  under  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment, but  Lemnltzer  says  "since  I  don't 
command  them,  I  can't  count  on  them." 


Britain's  expected  cutback  In  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine  and  tfce  recall  of  several  thou- 
sand American  troojie  who  have  been  In 
France  add  to  his  i»T3blems. 

Offlclally,  Lemnltser  is  still  committed  to 
a  "forward"  defense  in  the  event  of  a  Rus- 
sian attack,  but  upofDclally  NATO  offlcers 
admit  that  their  strategy  Is  undergoing  major 
reappraisals. 

CONCtrNTTlATION 

With  FYance  renjoved,  NATO  strategy  is 
expected  to  concenlrate  on  defense  of  the 
ports  of  Northern  Germany  and  the  low  coun- 
tries and  on  the  nitural  mountain  barriers 
of  Bavaria.  The  maintenance  of  an  In-depth 
defense  of  central  Germany  will  depend 
largely  on  Bonn's  ability  to  Incroase  its 
military  force. 

Tile  Importance  off  a  continuing  large  U.S. 
commitment  to  NATO  Is  best  understood  in 
Germany. 

"There  Is  no  magic  number,"  said  a  mem- 
ber of  Bonn's  parliament.  "It's  not  so  Im- 
portant that  you  h»ve  275.000  men  In  Ger- 
many or  250.000  or  200.000. 

"What  Is  Important  Is  that  you  have  a 
sizable  force  that  assures  all  of  Europe — ■ 
especially  Russia-  that  American  troops  will 
be  Immediately  Invoflved  If  there  Is  an  attack. 

"If  you  were  to  recall  those  troops,  the 
results   would  be  a  calamity."   he  said. 

CHOICE    tJNWANTED 

TTie  Bonn  government  is  carefully  avoid- 
ing any  choice  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  De  Gaulle. 

"We  want  good  jelaUons  with  both  and 
we  want  NATO,"  Said  a  German  gi^neral. 
"But  If  the  United  States  withdraw.?.  France 
is  cur  only  hope.  We  must  have  a  nuclear 
force  to  support  oux  army. 

"I  pray  that  suoBi  a  situation  does  not 
develop.  NATO  would  be  dead.  It  would 
mean  a  return  to  old  national  alliances.  It 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  some- 
one would  Ignlie  ©Id  hatreds  ajid  Europe 
would  be  torn  apaxti  again." 
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(From  the  NashvlUi  Banner,  Aug.  23,  19CGJ 
The   CtJRSENT   Csisft  in   NATO — New   Effi- 
cient German  SO-dier  Ovixcdmes  Past 

(By  R.IJ-  McHugh) 
Bad  Reichemhau-,  West  Germany — Wolf- 
gang Weber  is  the  kind  of  man  NATO  needs. 
Weber,  28,  is  an  Oberleutnant  in  the  new 
West  German  Army.  He  Is  an  intelligent, 
skilled,  tough  and  politically  conscious  pro- 
fessional soldier,  lie  commands  a  company 
in  the  German  First  Mountain  Division,  a 
crack  division  trained  and  equipped  to  fight 
in  the  rugged  Alps  ot  Southern  Germany  and 
France,  in  the  moijQtalns  of  Italy,  or  even 
In  the  lough  terrain  of  Norway. 

Weber  represents  what  the  world  hopes  Is 
the  "new  breed  "  of  German  soldier.  He  has 
served  eight  years  in  the  army.  He  w.is 
born  in  1938.  the  year  Hitler  marched  into 
Czechoslovakia.  Ha  spent  his  childhood  in 
Heilbronn  in  Southarn  Germany,  a  city  that 
was  punished  terribly  by  allied  bombers. 

DEEP  MISTRUST 

Now  he  practices  a  profession  that  bears 
a  stlgm(^  in  his  own  country  and  provokes 
deep  mistrust  In  n»ny  parts  of  the  world 
where  memories  of  German  militarism  are 
still  fresh  and  frightpaing. 

"It's  not  always  easy  to  be  a  German 
soldier,"  admits  Weker.  'But  the  situation 
la  improving.  This  Jsn't  the  old  autocratic, 
Prussian-style  army.  It's  organized  as  a 
NATO  army— not  to  fight  alone,  but  to  fight 
m  concert  with  allies,  especially  the  Amer- 
icans." 

Weber's  division,  which  numbers  about 
18,000  men.  is  spread  across  the  southeastern 
corner  of  West  Germany.  It  is  headquar- 
tered in  old  "Kaserses"  In  picturesque  Bad 
Relchenhall,   Ganni«ch-Parten-Klrchen   and 


Berehtesgaden,  Hitler's  famous  Bavarian  re- 
treat. 

The  division's  field  positions  are  secret, 
but  some  unir,s  obviously  keep  watch  on  the 
Czechosiovaklan  border.  To  the  north,  the 
division  links  up  with  American  7th  Army 
units.  To  the  west.  It  ties  Into  two  French 
divisions. 

CtOSE  TIES 

Although  Prance  has  withdrawn  from 
NATO's  integrated  command,  the  Germans 
are  maintaining  close  bilateral  liaison  with 
the  French  units. 

"We  just  carried  out  a  Joint  training  exer- 
cise with  some  French  alpine  vmlts,"  said 
Weber. 

The  mountain  division,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Carl  Thllo.  a  'World  War  II  member  of 
the  German  general  staff,  is  one  of  thre»> 
elite  divisions  In  the  13-dlvlslon  Bonn  army 
The  other  two  are  airborne  divisions. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  mountain  division 
Is  made  up  of  volunteers.  The  remainder 
are  conscripts  who  serve  for  18  months.  All 
German  youths  are  subject  to  military  serv- 
ice. There  are  no  exemptions  for  educa- 
tional reasons,  marriage  or  paternity. 

"If  a  man  passes  the  physical  examination, 
he  must  serve,"  explained  one  army  offlclal. 
'If  he  Is  in  a  university  he  can  defer  service 
•until  he  receives  his  diploma,  but  he  cannot 
avoid  It." 

The  West  German  army  Is  getting  all  avail- 
able manpower,  but  It  Isnt  keeping  enough 
High  civilian  wages,  coupled  with  an  under- 
standable aversion  to  things  military,  pose 
serious  problems. 

OmCKaS     NEEDED 

"We  are  desperately  short  of  Junior  offi- 
cers," said  a  German  colonel.  "We  have  a 
nucleus  of  fine  professional  soldiers  in  the 
higher  ranks — men  with  experience  durint: 
World  War  II.  But  we  aren't  getting  enough 
young  oflicers  and  sergeants  to  train  our  con- 
scripts and  to  form  the  framework  of  our 
divisions." 

The  Bonn  government  Is  considering  new 
Incentive  programs  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
reenlistment.  The  need  has  been  empha- 
sized by  the  series  of  crashes  of  West  German 
F-104  Starfighter  Jets  and  by  the  growing 
demands  for  one  or  two  more  divisions  to  off- 
set British.  French  and  possible  American 
withdrawals. 

The  Starfighter  crashes  have  been  blamed 
on  Inadequate  pilot  training  and  on  inade- 
quate ground  maintenance. 

"We  Just  don't  keep  men  long  enough  to 
develop  the  necessary  proficiency,"  said  one 
Luftwaffe  otficer. 

U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  teams  are  stepping 
up  their  technical  assistance  programs  to 
help  the  Germans.  The  blue-green  uniforms 
of  the  new  army  are  distinctively  German. 
but  its  equipment  Is  distinctively  American 

PATTON"    TANKS 

The  ftr.st  mountain  division  trains  with 
U.S. -supplied  artillery,  tanks,  helicopters, 
radio  and  electronic  gear,  rifles,  mortars, 
machineguns  and  even  Honest  John  rockets 
One  brigade  is  equipped  with  American  Pat- 
ton  tanks  that  will  soon  be  replaced  by  the 
main  battle  tank,  a  JoUit  U.S.-German 
design. 

Small  groups  of  speclaliste  also  have  been 
trained  In  handling  American  tactical  atomic 
weapons.  Such  weapons  could  be  released  to 
NATO  forces  in  time  of  war. 

All  this  points  up  why  men  like  Oberleut- 
nant  Wolfgang  Weber  are  so  Important  to 
NATO.  The  forward  defense  Une  in  Europe 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  the  responsibility 
of  the  German  army  and  its  young  officers. 

German  influence  in  NATO  is  growing 
steadily.  Gen.  Johann  Adolf  Count  Von 
Kielmancegg  was  recently  named  com- 
mander-in-chief of  allied  forces  In  centra: 
Europe.     He  Is  responsible  directly  to  Gen. 


Lyman    Lemnltzer,     erupreme    allied     com- 
mander. 

The  German  Panzer  veteran  directs  all 
American.  Brttlsh  and  West  German  troops 
from  the  Baltic  to  Bavaria. 

SOME  woaaiED 

A  German  general  may  also  be  named 
commander  of  the  northern  army  group 
when  Britain  carries  out  her  planned  "thtn- 
out"  of  forces  and  a  German  may  be  named 
deputy  supreme  NATO  commander  in  Sep- 
tember when  British  Air  Marshal  Sir  Thomas 
Pike  retires. 

This  Increaelngly  prominent  German  Sole 
in  NATO  worries  some  Europeans,  but  Ame^- 
Ican  military  men  generally  support  it. 

"If  we  expect  Bonn  to  supply  most  of  the 
manpower,  we  can't  deny  them  the  key  com- 
mands," said  one. 

The  sharp-eyed  Weber  seeks  to  reassure 
any  who  might  be  suspicious  about  German 
Intentions. 

"In  the  past  our  armv  has  l>een  too  rigid 
too  insular."  he  says.  "Our  officers  ignored 
poliucs.  They  felt  their  responsibilities  were 
only  military. 

"Today  we  have  a  different  army  We 
don't  meddle  in  polltlcs-that  woiud  be 
dangerous— but  we  are  aware  of  politics  In 
the  past  the  German  officer  was  content  to 
be  Just  a  .soldier.  Today  he  must  be  a 
citizen,  too." 

iProm  the  Nashville  Banner,  Aug.  24,  1966) 
Thb    Current    Crlsis    in    NATO-Denmark 

Well    Aware    Cold    War    Is    Unfinished 

Business 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Copenhagen.- The  radar  screens  In  Den- 
mark's royal  naval  base  In  the  heart  of 
Copenhagen  bear  minute-by-minute  remind- 
ers that  the  cold  war  is  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Tell-tale  "blps"  give  the  location  of  a 
Communist  ship  that  keeps  con.«tant  watch 
over  traffic  In  and  out  of  Copenhagen's  busv 
harbor,  with  a  particular  eye  to  Denmark's 
tiny  but  highly  efficient  navy. 

"We  call  him  'chum.'"  said  Capt  N  F 
Lange,  vice  chief  of  staff.  "Sometimes  he's 
Russian,  sometimes  Polish,  sometimes  East 
German.  But  they  always  have  a  ship  out 
there. 

"The  East  Germans  maintain  another 
watch  to  the  south,  off  the  Baltic  ports  of 
West  Germany  and  southern  Denmark." 

NO  COMPLACENCT 

Inside  the  base  and  aboard  Danish  war- 
ships that  comprise  N.ITO's  "cork  in  the 
Baltic."  there  Is  no  complacencv  about  the 
Communist  threat.  There  Is  "no  note  of 
discontent  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  In  fact,  all  communications 
inside  Denmark's  navy  are  in  English— the 
NATO  language. 

"NATO  is  absolutelv  essential  for  Den- 
mark," said  Vice  Adm.  S.  S.  Thostrup.  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Royal  Danish  Navy 
"We  are  a  small  country,  situated  In  one 
of  the  world's  mast  Important  poinf^.  Wo 
control  the  passage  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea  and  between  Gcrmanv  and 
Scandinavia 

"But  we  couldn't  control  It  alone  In  *\m" 
of  war.  We  would  need  help.  And  in  event 
of  war,  Denmark  could  not  escape." 

Thostrup  gave  this  summarv  of  Warsaw 
Pact    vs.    NATO    strength    In    the    Baltic: 

Communist     NATO 

Destroyers    gQ         jo 

Cruisers    ""  5  q 

Torpedo  boats "I""       200        60 

Submarines    -  _     .  80         10 

Landing   craft "i:::       200         10 

Minelayers  and  minesweepers..       475       115 

"It's  obvious  from  these  figures  that  a 
serious  military  thrust  could  be  aimed  at  us  " 
said  -niostrup.      "Right   now  the  Baltic  is 
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quiet.    You  might  call  it  'dormant  tension  ' 
If  It  comes  aUve.  NATO  is  cur  response  " 

NATO  strength  In  the   Baltic  Is  made  UD 
largely   of  Danish,   West   German    and   Nor- 
wegian   ships,   backed    bv   Allied    air   forces 
and  West  German  and  Danish  ground  lorces. 
NETrrKALrrY  sought 

The  military  man's  assessment  of  Den- 
mark's role,  however,  is  not  always  shared 
Strong  elements  In  the  Danish  population 
still  long  for  a  return  to  neutrality— a  Danish 
doctrine  that  lasted  more  than  100  years 
until  Hitler  tore  It  to  shreds  In  1940. 

Bitter  memories  of  the  German  occupation 
complicate  NATO  cooperation  in  the  Baltic 
Only  after  the  most  cautious  negotiations 
did  Denmark  agree  to  the  formation  of  the 
Baltic  approaches  command  in  1961 

There  were  riots  when  West  German  troops 
came  to  Jutland  for  Joint  maneuvers  three 
years  ago  and  anti-German  feeling  is  always 
■worriiSome. 

"We  get  along  splendidly  -with  the  We^t 
German  navy."  said  one  DanUh  officer  "But 
I  confess  that  whenever  I  Invite  a  German 
officer  to  my  home.  I  consider  the  guest  list 
very  carefully.  Some  Danes  simply  will  not 
eat  or  drink  \^1th  Germ-ins." 

IMPRpyEMENT 

Niels  Norohind.  editor  of  Berllnske  Tlgende 
Denmark  E  biggest  newspapers,  sees  Improve- 
ment. 

■"nie  German  tourist  is  now  being  ac- 
cepted," he  said,  "and  German  business  peo- 
ple have  good  relations  with  Danish  firms 
We  had  a  big  German  contingent  in  our  -e- 
cent  royal  regatta." 

"But  tlie  old  animosity  is  never  far  be- 
neath the  surface.  It  will  take  at  least  an- 
other generation  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Danes  who  support  menibershlp  in  NATO 
Ironically  are  breathing  quiet  thanks  to 
French  President  Charles  de   Gaulle. 

"We  had  anticipated  a  real  fight  over  con- 
tinued NATO  membership  when  the  treaty 
was  opened  for  withdra^'.-al  in  1969,"  said 
one.  "The  leftist  pohtlcal  groups  and  the 
neutralists  were  preparing  a  major  cam- 
paign. 

"But  then  De  Gaulle  pulled  Prance  out  of 
the  NATO  Command.  Suddenlv  a  lot  of 
people  were  frightened.  Thev  reahzed  how 
alone  we  would  be  11  NATO  collapsed.  No,  I 
don't  think  we  have  to  worry  too  much  about 
any  dem:inds  for  withdrawal  in  1969." 

AUTHORITARIAN 

De  Gaulle's  go-it-alone  pohcy  and  his  talk 
of  a  "Europe  for  the  Europeans"  has  little 
attraction  for  the  Danes.  * 

"It  sounds  very  auihoriurlan,"  said  one 
government  offlclal.  "And  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  suspect  authoritarian  movements  in 
Europe  " 

Deimiark  recently  suggested  that  NATO 
probe  the  possibility  of  uUks  with  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries  In  an  effort  to  ease  ten- 
sions and  to  offset  De  Gaulle's  personal  over- 
ture  to  Mrjscow.  The  suggestion  w.is  voted 
down  and  Denmark  received  some  sharp 
criticism.  It  was  not  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  Danes  made  It  plain  that,  unlike 
De  Gaulle,  they  did  not  propose  any  Euro- 
pean conference  without  the  United  Suites. 

"We  ore  very  anxious  that  .-Unerica  re- 
main a  part  of  Europe,"  said  one  leading 
businessman. 

Like  her  NATO  partners  to  the  south,  how- 
ever, Denmark  shows  a  tendency  to  cut  her 
own  military  spending,  seemlnglv  content  to 
rely  on  the  massive  nuclear  might  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  war. 

"Defense  spending  now  ranks  12th  In  our 
national  budget."  said  one  naval  officer 

PINCH     COMING 

Tlie  pinch  on  Denmark's  services  will  not 
be  long  in  coming.  The  navy  is  completing 
work  on  two  frigates  that  represein  the  end 
of  a  six-year  shipbuilding  program.    Half  of 
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the   program   was   financed   by   the   United 
States. 

"Prom  now  on  we're  going  to  have  to  dig 
deep  into  our  own  pockets,"  said  Capt  J  Y 
Stilling,  skipper  of  one  of  the  frigates,  the 
Peder  Skram.    "It's  going  to  be  difficult." 

Denmark's  navy  has  a  watch  charm  quality 
about  It.— small  ships  and  small  crews  that 
nevertheless  seem  fashioned  into  a  hlehlv 
potent  force.  ' 

Designed  to  operate  in  the  narrow  and 
often  shallow  waters  of  the  Skaggerat,  the 
Kattegat  and  thousands  of  bays  and  Inlets 
the  navy  puts  emphasis  on  frigates,  motor 
torpedo  boats,  minelayers  and  minesweepers 
and  small  submarines. 

Derjnark  has  only  42  miles  of  land  frontier 
■with  West  Germany,  but  it  has  4,600  mUes  of 
coastline. 

"In  ca£e  of  war  we  would  have  to  act 
quickly,"  said  Capt.  Lange.  "We  would  have 
to  launch  Immediate  mining  operations  and 
we  would  have  to  send  our  tcpedo  boats  and 
submarines  into  the  Baltic  to  screen  the 
minelayers. 

"And  we  would  have  to  fight  to  keep  allied 
sea  lanes  open." 

With  this  In  mind,  approxlmatelv  75  per 
cent  of  Denmark's  ships  are  maintained  In 
what  the  navy  calls  "a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness." 

"We  couldn't  expect  much  warning."  said 
Lange. 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Aug.  25,  1966] 
The  Current  Crisis  in  NATO — De  GAtTtix  s 

PULLOUT    Leaves    Major    Gaps    To    Fiu. 
( By  Ray  McHugh ) 

Rome —In  Central  Europe  the  strength  of 
the  North  Atlantic  l>eaty  Organization  Is 
readily  evident. 

Big  Jet  air  bases  and  spra'aling  supply 
depots  line  Germany's  autobahns.  Black 
Blihouette.s  of  tanks  are  posted  along  mili- 
tary roads.  American.  Eiisllsh.  French  and 
West  Germany  miiUary  conveys  are  frequent 
sights. 

In  Southern  Europe  the  pattern  changes. 

Here  allied  power  Is  largely  represented  by 
the  American  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
by  the  silent  Polaris  submarines  that  slip 
In  and  out  of  rotation  in  non-NATO  Spain, 
and  by  Britain's  weakened  but  still  strategic 
bases  In  Malta,  GUbraltar  and  Libya. 

The  two  regions  of  the  Atlantic  alliance 
share  one  major  problem— they  must  fill  the 
eap  left  by  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  decision  to  quit  NATO's  Intesrrated 
military  command. 

LITTU;    EFTECT 

To  the  east.  In  Greece  and  Turkey.  De 
GatiUe's  moves  have  apparently  had  little 
effect.  Turkey  maintains  the  largest  army 
in  NATO's  southern  tier  and  It  is  described 
by  allied  offlcers  as  "a  top-notch,  tough  light- 
ing force." 

Greece  Is  also  described  as  "keeping  her 
commitments"  Greek  Premier  Stephen  Sie- 
phenopoulos  recently  called  NATO  his  coun- 
try's guarantee  against  three  Communist 
neighbors— Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  .Mbanla. 

The  Greek-Turkish  feud  over  Cvprus  con- 
tinues x-j  trouble  NATO  officers  here  and  In 
Paris.  Lyman  Lemnltzer.  supreme  allied 
commander,  Is  credited  with  personally  Inter- 
vening to  avoid  a  war  over  Cvprus  tw-o  years 
ago. 

"So  far  Gen.  Lemnltzer's  ■words  still  carry 
weight,"  said  a  British  general  on  the  NATO 
staff.  "The  Cyprus  problem  has  not  been 
solved,  but  a  good  deal  of  heat  has  gone  out 
of  It.  The  people  are  talking  about  It  rea- 
sonably, so  we  can  hope  for  the  best." 

SUSPICIOUS 

Italians  are  suspicious  of  De  Gaulle's  inde- 
pendent moves. 

"He's  presumptuous."  said  one  government 
offlclal.     "Compared   with  the  United  States 
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or  Ru88ta,  he  has  no  power,  yet  he  presumes 
to  lead  Europe.    It's  nonsense." 

In  other  quarters,  however,  there  Is  a  bit 
of  Latin  envy  mixed  with  the  suspicions. 
Some  wish  it  were  an  Italian  premier  who 
was  tweaking  the  American  nose. 

The  withdrawal  of  French  military  units 
does  not  cause  the  same  cries  of  pain  in 
Rome  that  are  heard  In  Paris  and  Ijondon 
and  Bonn. 

"Most  Italians  regard  NATO  as  merely  the 
gloss  over  basically  a  U.S.-Itallan  t:eaty," 
explained  a  high-ranking  American  diplo- 
mat. "They  didn't  count  on  Prencfc  mili- 
tary protection,  so  they  are  not  toe  con- 
cerned. 

"If  we  pulled  our  6th  Fleet  out  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  would  be  a  far  different 
story." 

MOST    ATTENTION 

It  Is  Spain,  however,  that  attracts  most 
NATO  attention  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  strategic  geography  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  has  sUways  been  recognized  by 
allied  military  strategists.  Now  it  has  equal 
political  appeal. 

"H  we  could  bring  Spain  Into  NATO 
qulcUy,  It  would  offset  much  of  the  deunage 
done  by  De  Gaulle,"  said  an  American  dip- 
lomat in  Madrid. 

Despite  official  aloofness.  It  is  an  open 
secret  in  Madrid  that  Spain  would  welcome 
an  invitation  to  Join  the  alliance. 

The  government  of  Gen.  Francisco  Franco 
has  embarked  on  a  determined  program  to 
rejoin  the  Western  European  society  of 
nations. 

Ostracized  since  the  civil  war  of  the  late 
thirties,  Spain  feels  she  is  now  on  the  thresh- 
old of  respectability. 

TH£  TKICGEX 

The  bilateral  military  agreement  with  the 
United  States  that  brought  nuclear  bombers 
and  a  billion-dollar  arms  program  to  Spain 
In  1054  served  as  a  trigger  for  a  major  eco- 
nomic revival.  ,, 

For  the  last  five  years  Spain  has  boasted 
the  highest  rate  of  growth  In  the  Western 
world.  She  is  now  seeking  associate  mem- 
bership in  the  Common  Market  and  looks 
forward  to  full  membership.  Foreign  invest- 
ments are  soaring  and  U.S.  firms  are  putting 
up  about  half  the  money. 

The  ordinary  citizens  of  Western  Europe 
have  already  forgotten  Spain's  "police  state" 
reputation.  More  than  16  million  tourists 
are  expected  this  year — that's  one  for  every 
two  Spaniards. 

The  memories  of  governments  sometimes 
are  longer.  Opposition  to  NATO  member- 
ship for  Spain  is  still  strong  in  Britain,  The 
Netherlands,  Norway  and  Denmark.  Coun- 
tries which  suffered  much  during  World  Wsir 
n  still  link  Franco  with  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. Leftist  elements  in  these  nations 
mlM  no  opportunity  to  keep  the  issue  alive. 

POLmCAL   STORaC 

"The  Danes  recognize  the  logic  of  bringing 
Franco  Into  NATO,"  said  editor  Niels  Noro- 
land  of  Copenhagen's  Berllnske  Tlgende. 
"but  no  Danish  government  would  Indorse 
such  a  move.  It  would  touch  off  a  political 
storm." 

Despite  such  obstacles,  the  United  States 
Is  quietly  pushing  NATO  memliershlp  for 
Spain.  The  move  gained  momentum  In 
Washington  recently  when  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  recommended  such 
>     action. 

In  addition  to  offsetting  the  French  with- 
drawal, NATO  membership  would  solve  a 
major  U.S.  headache.  Its  base  agreements 
with  Spain  expire  In  1868. 

The  big  Strategic  Air  Command  fields  near 
Madrid  and  Seville  may  be  nearlng  obso- 
lescence as  interoontinental  missiles  and 
longer  range  bombers  come  into  use.  But 
they  may  stUl  be  essential  in  1068. 
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The  American  submarine  base  at  Rota  Is 
regarded  as  "marginal"  by  some  diplomats 
as  longer-range  Polaris  missiles  oom«  Into 
the  fleet.  Here  again,  there  is  a  question  if 
they  could  be  sacrificed  by  1968. 

AN  EXAMPLX 

The  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon 
will  undoubtedly  disagree  on  the  Importance 
of  the  bases  when  talks  are  opened. 

A  top  Amerlcam  diplomat  in  Madrid,  how- 
ever, Indicated  the  State  Department  is  anx- 
ious to  make  Sp^ln  an  example  of  a  nation 
where  the  Unite*  States  willingly  withdrew 
its  military  installations  as  the  need  for 
them  declined. 

"It  would  be  etldence  to  the  whole  world," 
he  said,  "that  we  do  not  intend  to  remain 
in  foreign  bases  Indeflnitely.  It  would  be 
proof  that  our  honest  concern  is  limited  to 
their  defense,  not  'exploitation'  as  the  Com- 
munists claim." 

If  Spain  were  admitted  to  NATO,  he  add- 
ed. "Che  problem  would  be  solved. 

"We  could  tura  over  the  bases,  have  them 
designated  as  NATO  commands,  and  every- 
one would  be  haf>py." 

American  diplomats  also  think  Gibraltar 
might  be  designated  as  a  NATO  base  under 
such  clrciunstan<es,  thus  removing  a  point 
of  friction  between  Brlt.ain  and  Spain. 

NO  M.^TCH 

It  would  not  b«  accurate  to  say  that  Spain 
could  make  a  contribution  to  NATO  equal 
to  th.1t  of  France.  It  does  not  occupy  the 
same  strategic  position.  It  cannot  match 
French  military,  industrial  or  economic 
power. 

But  Its  entry  would  give  the  alliance  a 
psychological  sh(jt  In  the  arm. 

And  in  the  summer  of  1966,  NATO  needs 
It. 

P.ir-seelng  European  statesmen  have  long 
hoped  that  the  alliance  would  be  the  foun- 
dation for  eventual  political  union.  Now 
they  are  face-to-face  with  the  prospect  that 
Western  Europe  may  be  drifting  toward  a 
peculiar  form  of  nationalist  isolationism — 
a  notion  that  separate  countries,  subject  to 
old  prejudices,  ciin  somehow  live  safely  be- 
tween two  balancing  arrays  of  nuclear 
rockets. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIOINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  tihe  Senator  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    TAX    MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  8  months  the  President  has  missed 
opportunity  after  opportunity  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  serious  inflation  con- 
fronting our  economy,  and  it  Is  serious. 
We  heard  an  appraisal  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished ecotiDmist  in  one  of  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee this  morning  in  which  he  con- 
cluded that  we  ^ere  over  the  hill  and  we 
could  not  stop  the  inflation  except  by 
recession  or  depression  throughout  the 
world.  That  is  how  serious  it  is  in  the 
opinion  of  may  competent  people. 

When  the  President  finally  acted  yes- 
terday, in  my  o0inion,  he  took  the  line  of 
least  resistance  which  is  the  line  least 
likely  to  dampen  the  inflation.  Neither 
the  suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  nor  the  suspension  of  accelerated 
depreciation  of  buildings,  both  of  which 
he  recommended,  will  have  much,  if  any, 
revenue  effect  this  year;  and.  Indeed,  very 
limited  effect  on  new  Investment  as  long 


as  overall  demand  continues  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  In  all  other  areas  of  the  econo- 
my. The  amounts  involved  are  so 
small — coming  to  something  In  the  area 
of  $2  billion  to  $2.5  billion— that  they 
would  have  no  real  impact,  aside  from  a 
carryover,  on  the  restraint  of  inflation. 

The  President,  laying  political  motives 
aside,  has  to  meet  the  issue.  The  only 
way  to  meet  the  issue  is  to  recommend  a 
tax  increase.  I  understand  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult,  but  it  has  to  be 
done.  This  tax  increase  could  be  tempo- 
rary and  it  should  be  special  for  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  should  be  across  the  board 
and  amount  to  something  between  7  to 
10  percent  which  would  produce  tax 
revenues  of  something  in  the  area  of  $7  5 
billion  to  $10  billion. 

Therefore,  only  this  kind  of  action, 
coupled  with  the  action  I  would  recom- 
mend, would  E>ermit  lowering  of  Interest 
rates,  general  easing  of  credit  condition.s, 
and  would  have  a  chance  to  abate  what 
looks  like  runaway  inflation. 

In  addition  to  a  tax  increase — and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  it;  what  the 
President  has  proposed  now  is  no  pro- 
tection against  the  continuation  of  in- 
flation— I  believe  that  he  must  do  the 
following  things:  First,  institute  a  volun- 
tary credit  restraint  program  modeled 
after  the  Korean  war  program  to  en- 
courage lending  institutions  to  extend 
credit  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  lncrea.se 
the  strength  of  the  economy  without  in- 
creasing inflationary  pressures,  while 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  reason  legislation  is  necessary  in 
this  area  is  that  otherwise  the  banks 
will  not  engage  in  it  because  it  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws.  During  the 
Korean  war  we  allowed  them  to  do  this 
and  we  must  allow  them  again.  On  Au- 
gust 16  I  introduced  legislation  that 
would  make  such  a  program  possible. 

We  must  conduct  immediately  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  our  farm  programs. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  spiraling  costs 
of  food  to  the  consumer.  This  is  bring- 
ing about  a  strong  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  huge  drain  on  our  agriculture  sur- 
pluses, in  great  part  due  to  our  increased 
participation  in  feeding  hungry  peoples 
all  over  the  world,  has  brought  about  a 
dwindling  of  our  supplies  of  certain  basic 
commodities,  as  well  as  the  restriction 
of  agricultural  products  here.  As  sup- 
plies have  dwindled  the  administration 
has  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  our  farm 
lX)licies  need  to  be  changed,  particularly 
with  respect  to  production  controls,  and 
now  we  are  faced  by  an  ever-lncreasius 
demand  pulling  prices  upward.  This 
turn  of  events  has  apparently  caught  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  fiatfooted 
and  unprepared. 

What  is  needed  now  is  not  merely  a 
study  of  the  increased  cost  of  milk  and 
bread  by  the  FTC,  as  ordered  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  but  a  complete  reshapiiis 
of  our  present  agricultural  policies. 

While  -/e  find  that  the  average  income 
per  farm  is  expected  to  rise  to  around 
$4,600 — an  increase  of  23  percent  over 
the  last  2  years — a  large  segment  of  the 
farm  population  still  falls  below  the 
poverty  line. 
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Thus,  we  have  to  have  a  program  which 
will  take  care  of  the  rural  poor  and  which 
at  the  same  time  will  not  restilt  in  meas- 
ures— and  that  is  what  is  happening 
now — which  materially  increase  agricul- 
tural and  food  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
leading;  instead,  it  is  just  vainly  trying 
to  cope  with  problems  which  many  feci 
should  have  been  anticipated  some  time 
ago.  Our  future  policies  cannot  depend 
upon  bread  and  milk  alone — an  entire 
rethinking  on  agricultural  price  policv 
is  necessary. 

I  do  not  see  any  solution,  either,  in 
that  recommended  by  my  friend  Repre- 
sentative PAT»tAN,  to  place  specific  lim- 
itations on  the  interest  payable  on  time 
deposits.  It  does  not  go  to  tiie  heart  of 
the  problem,  which  is  the  improper  mix 
of  monetary  and  foreign  policy.  The 
House,  while  rejecting  the  Patman  plan, 
has  just  passed  legislaUon  giving  the 
Federal  Reserve  additional  authority  to 
aid  in  curbing  interest  rates. 

I  think  that  legislation  is  all  risht, 
but  again,  it  Is  only  one  little  step,  when 
major  steps  need  to  be  taken  because  we 
are  in  grave  trouble  and  in  a  grave  emer- 
gency. 

Finally,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous deterioration  of  the  interna- 
tional position  and  especially  the  de- 
terioration of  Britain's  position — and  she 
is  in  the  gravest  danger  financially  right 
now— the  administration  is  still  not 
breathing  new  life  into  our  International 
monetary  system  by  seeking  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  and  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  that  score.  While 
some  progress  has  been  made  at  the  tech- 
nical level,  it  has  not  been  matched  by 
an  fedequate  sense  of  urgency  at  the  high- 
est political  levels.  We  are  living  today 
with  a  low-grade  crisis  which  could  be- 
come a  raging  crisis  if  a  major  shock  to 
the  system  such  as  a  pound  sterling 
devaluation  should  occur. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  to  recapitulate 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
will  not  do  anything  appreciable.  It  Is 
nothing  but  the  mildest  kind  of  pallia- 
tive. We  must  devise  an  Increase  in 
taxes.  We  must  have  voluntary  credit 
restraints,  organized  as  they  were  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  We  must  have  an 
agriculture  price  policy  which  will  meet 
the  inflationary  thrust  of  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  housewife.  Immediately,  we  must 
open  international  negotiations  to  really 
save  the  pound  and  to  save  the  interna- 
tional monetary  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  those 
things  which  are  big  and  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  emergency  now  facing 
this  country,  there  will  be  an  immediate 
change  in  the  psychology  of  bankers,  in- 
vestors, and  businessmen  all  over  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

1  also  predict  that  if  we  enaet  only  this 
present  program,  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence at  all;  that  we  will  continue  to  have 
serious  Inflation;  and  that  the  situation 
will  continue  to  deteriorate  as  It  has 
since  early  this  year,  when  the  President 
should  have  acted  on  this  problem.  He 
Is  failing  to  act  now,  whatever  his  mo- 
tives are— I  will  not  say  that  they  are 


political,  or  anything  else— he  Is  our 
President,  and  I  respect  him  highlv— 
but  he  is  faUing  to  act  in  a  way  which  Is 
dangerous  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  is  jeopardizing  the  economy 
of  the  whole  world. 

We  have  a  duty  to  tell  the  President 
what  we  think,  and  I  am  doing  that  now. 
The  action  contemplated  is  just  not  big 
enough.  I  believe  the  President  is  big 
enough  and  the  country  is  big  enough  to 
take  the  action  which  is  proportionate 
to  the  emergency  now  facing  us,  and  I 
urge  the  President  very  much  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  three  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  liie  WaEhiugton  Po^t.  Sept  9.  1966] 
FtSCAI.  Tbanqvllizzrs 
President  Johnson  h:is  cleared  the  miasma 
of  fiscal  uncertainty  that  threatened  to  un- 
der.mine  business  confidence.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  now  unequi\ocaily  on  record  as 
recommending  strong  fiscal  restraints  to 
dampen  what  the  President  ch.iracterizes 
as  "an  accelemtcd  boom"  in  capital  spend- 
ing. Whether  the  prescribed  fiscal  tran- 
quilizers are  appropriate  at  this  Juncture 
is  quite  another  matter.  But  the  air  is  likely 
to  be  cleared  when  the  Administration's  eco"- 
ncntc  doctors  are  compelled  to  mnke  a  public 
diagnosis,  to  present  Congress  with  the  fore- 
casts on  which  the  Presidents  urgent  re- 
quest for  fiscal  restraints  is  based. 

Few  observers  will  quarrel  with  the  Presl- 
denis  desire  to  reduce  "low  prlontv  Federal 
expenditures,"  even  though  reasonable  men 
m.-^iy  sincerely  disagree  about  priority  rank- 
ings. But  the  proposals  for  Fuspending  the 
7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  and  the  use 
ol  accelerated  depreciation  on  new  commer- 
cial and  industrial  buildings  Involve  issues 
of  crucliil  Importance.  The  suspensions  of 
these  special  trix  Incentives  to  Investment 
would  probably  increase  tax  liabilities  and 
thereby  reduce  the  "cash  flow"  of  the  busi- 
ness by  about  »2.6  bUllon.  But  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  these  measures  would  only 
be  felt  after  a  delay  of  six  to  nine  mouths. 
Is  the  President  sure  that  tlie  economy 
wiU  require  the  soporific  eSects  of  Sscal  tran- 
quilizers in  mld-1967  or  in  1963?  His  re- 
marks about  the  need  for  action  to  "jeduce 
the  burden  imp.ieed  on  the  American  people 
by  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates"  sug- 
gest that  there  could  be  something  more 
than  a  penumbra  of  doubt.  Residential  con- 
struction has  fallen  to  the  levels  of  1960. 
Consumer  expenditures,  especially  those  for 
automobiles  are  hardly  booming.  And  the 
latest  survey  of  anticipations  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  suggests  that  capital  ex- 
penditures win  soon  level  off. 

It  may  weU  be  that  the  Administration 
can  make  a  solid  case  for  applying  fiscal 
brakes  now.  But  In  order  to  convince  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  It  will  have  to  lay  all 
of  its  cards  squarely  on  the  table. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8,  1966] 

WRoifo  ON  Both  Sides 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  and  the  Administration 
are  at  loggerheads.  Mr.  Patman  believes  that 
the  best  way  to  reUeve  the  current  scarcity 
of  moitgage  funda  is  to  place  a  ceiling  on 
the  interest  rates  that  banks  may  pay  on 
smaU  time  deposit*  (under  •100.000),  a  move 
by  which  he  hopes  to  divert  funds  from  the 
commercial  banks  to  the  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  Administration,  a«  repre- 
sented   by    the    Treasury,    Is    backing    the 
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Stephens  bill  which  grants  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  new  and  rery  broad  powers 
to  control  the  rates  paid  on  time  depoelts 
■without  specifying  a  celling  or  level  to  which 
rates  would  be  rolled  back.  Both  propoeate 
are  in  our  view  wrong-minded  fcnd  deserve 
an  unceremonious  death. 

If  obeisance  to  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berr>-  rules  were  the  sole  criterion  by  which 
banking  legislation  should  be  Judged,  \-irtue 
would  be  entirely  on  Mr.  Patman's  side.  He 
fought  In  the  open  while  the  Trea«ur%-'6  man 
on  Capitol  Hill  indulged  in  some  verv  rough 
and  dLMy  tactics.  Nonethelees.  Mr.  Patman 
Is  wrong,  wrong  in  theory,  wrong  in  practice. 
Imposing  a  celling  on  time-deposit  rates  will 
not  divert  funds  to  the  S*Ls  so  long  as  the 
stock  of  money  is  shrinking  and  interest  rates 
ere  rising.  V,Tiy  should  savers  accept  Mr. 
Patman  s  4';  per  cent  if  more  can  be  earned 
in  corporate  bonds  or  in  the  stock  market? 
A  celling  on  time  deposits  will  be  no  more 
effective  in  checking  the  outflow  from  SJtL 
coffers  th,-i.n  a  wine  cork  lu  a  water  main.  In- 
sieiid  of  fretting  about  an  interest  ceiling  and 
tlie  fate  of  the  S&Ls,  Mr  Patman  should  be 
doing  something  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
policies  that  have  restricted  the  growth  of 
the  money  stock. 

The  Stephens  bill  is  eqxially  distasteful. 
It  grants  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  new  and 
arbitrary  powers  which  it  may  well  abuse. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  monetary 
authorities  should  be  able  to  set  separate 
rates  for  different  types  and  sizes  of  time  de- 
posits. The  problem  of  time  deposits — which 
Include  the  marketable  Certificates  of  De- 
posit— arose  because  Congress  in  the  early 
1930's  forbade  banks  to  pay  interest  on  de- 
mand deposits.  If  that  prohibition,  which 
now  serves  no  good  purpose,  were  Uf  ted.  much 
of  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House  must 
choose  between  the  Patman  and  Stephens 
bills  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  no  leels- 
lation  at  all. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  6,  1966) 
Wn-HDRAW  THE  Tax  CBJEurr? 

Tlie  discussion  of  whether  the  Administra- 
tion should  seek  the  withdrawal  of  the  7  per 
cent  investment  tax-credit  Is  being  con- 
ducted on  a  dangerously  simplistic  level. 
Proponents  of  withdrawal  speak  as  If  the 
acUon  would  immediately  dampen  the  so- 
called  "capital  equipment  tioom,"  thereby  re- 
ducing upward  pressures  on  prices  and  wages. 
But  they  fall  to  take  Into  account  time  lags 
that  have  a  mischievous  way  of  adding  com- 
plexity to  seemingly  obvious  propositions  in 
economic  policy. 

Suppose  that  the  practitioners  of  the  "new 
economics"  prevail  and  that  Congress  in 
October  withdraws  tax  credit  for  aU  business 
equipment  that  is  ordered  after  Nov.  1:  At 
ctirrent  levels  of  expenditures  for  business 
equipment,  the  Investment  tax  credit  reduces 
business  tax  liabilities  by  $2.1  billion.  But  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
credit  will  have  an  Immediate  Impact  on  the 
production  of  capital  equipment. 

The  equipment  against  which  the  bulk  of 
the  tax  credit  is  applied  is  not  taken  from 
shelves.  It  must  be  ordered,  and  there  is  an 
average  lag  of  9  or  10  months  t>et>ieen  the 
time  of  a  go-ahead  decision — a  fjHIal^^au- 
thorization  or  appropriation — aii<Fthe  In- 
stallation of  credit-eligible  e<iuipment. 
Largely  because  of  this  order-delfvery  lag, 
only  about  half  the  impact  of  "withdrawing 
the  tax  credit  would  be  felt  within  the  first 
year.  New  orders  for  business  equipment 
would  be  quickly  reduced,  but  there  would 
be  no  immediate  Impact  on  levels  of  produc- 
tion in  the  btislness  equipment  industries. 
Indeed,  the  production  Impact,  which  is  the 
crucial  element  in  reducing  inflationary  pres- 
sures, would  hardly  be  discernible  In  the  first 
five  ot  six  months  after  th«  repeal  of  the  tax 
credit. 
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In  llgbt  of  tbe  delayed  impacts,  tbe  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  miut  decide  whether  It  should 
proi>06e  action  now  that  would  markedly  re- 
duce the  production  of  capital  equipment  In 
1067  and  1068.  Repealing  the  Investment 
credit-tax  would  make  sense  if  the  Adminis- 
tration was  confident  that  the  country  would 
be  confronted  by  an  excessively  hl^h  level  of 
aggre^Uve  demand  at  that  time.  Presum- 
ably the  White  House  has  detailed  economic 
forecasta  for  1967-68.  They  should  be  sub- 
jected to  public  scrutiny  In  the  event  that  a 
decision  is  made  to  request  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Investment  tax-credit. 


COMMENTS  ON  PRESIDENTIAL  AP- 
PROVAL OF  AGRICULTURAL  BILL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccwisent  to  proceed  for  6  min- 
utes In  the  moriilng  hour. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  on  the  front  page  of  the  Evening 
Star  of  yesterday,  September  8.  a  news 
article  entitled  "Johnson  Signs  $6.99  Bil- 
lion Agriculture  Bill"  covering  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson  yesterday  signed 
the  annual  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies.  The  article  stated  that  the 
President  had  released  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  "the  $6.99  billion  bill  was 
$312.5  million  more  than  he  requested" 
and  the  President  was  quoted  directly  as 
saying  "during  a  period  when  we  are 
making  every  efifort  to  moderate  Infla- 
tionary pressures,  this  degree  of  increase 
is,  I  believe,  most  unwise."  Since  the 
President  has  obviously  been  furnished 
with  inaccurate  figures  from  some  source, 
and  since  I  believe  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  which  passed  this  measure  by 
almost  unanimous  votes  are  entitled  to 
have  the  accurate  facts  spread  of  record, 
I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have  checked  to- 
day with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman  Whitten,  and  find  that 
his  understanding  of  the  situation  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  mine  and  that  he,  too. 
feels  that  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  bodies  and  in 
fact  the  entire  membership  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  entitled  to  have 
the  actual  facts  spread  upon  the  record 
which  I  do  as  follows : 

The  spending  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  was  actually  $28,347,850  larger 
than  the  spending  budget  contained  In 
the  conference  report  and  approved  by 
both  Houses,  thus  becoming  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  1967  as  approved  by  the 
President  yesterday.  I  repeat,  that  the 
President's  spending  budget  was  over  $28 
million  greater  than  the  spending  budget 
approved  by.  Congress  and  embodied  In 
the  bill.  The  actual  details  of  this  mat- 
ter are  set  forth  accurately  in  the  com- 
parative statement  which  I  filed  for  the 
record  at  the  time  of  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  by  the 
Senate  and  this  comparative  statement 
Is  printed  In  full  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  of  August  24, 1966,  on  pages  20499 
to  20501.  inclusive.  The  items  in  which 
the  Congress  Increased  the  amounts 
shown  by  the  President's  budget  are 
shown  in  full  by  said  comparative  state- 
ment, as  are  the  items  where  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  decreased. 


The  largest  items  of  decrease  are:  $7,- 
333,000  decrease  In  the  budgeted  recom- 
mendation for  "Expenses  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabllizaiion  and  Conservation 
Service";  $150  million  decrease  in  the 
budgeted  reconiimendatlon  of  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  crqp  land  adjustment  pro- 
gram ;  $4  million  decrease  for  rural  hous- 
ing grants;  $60  million  reduction  In  the 
estimates  for  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement;  and  $13  million  decrease  of 
the  budgeted  aiaount  for  bartered  mate- 
rials for  suppleHental  stockpile. 

The  largest  items  of  Increase  are  as 
follows:  $30,433,400  total  increase  for 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service;  $11 
million  for  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service ;  $3  million  for  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  payments  to 
the  States;  $5,789,000  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  $30  million  for  spe- 
cial milk  program;  and  $27,855,000  for 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Another  sizable  apparent  Increase  of 
$110  million  for  the  food  stamp  program 
was  not  an  incfease  at  all  since  the  bill 
reduced  the  budeeted  amount  of  the  food 
stamp  program  Irom  $150  million  to  $140 
million.  The  only  reason  the  $110  mil- 
lion appears  as  an  increase  is  that  it  is 
appropriated  out  of  general  revenue  in- 
stead of  out  of  section  32  funds  as  pro- 
posed by  the  budget.  Considering  this 
fact,  the  actual  rec'uction  of  our  bill  be- 
low the  budget  might  have  been  stated  at 
$138  mimon-plus,  rather  than  the  $28 
million  recited  in  my  compilation. 

At  this  point,  I  feel  I  should  say  that 
the  committees  of  Congress  felt  keenlj- 
that  the  President's  budget  was  quite  In- 
realistlc  in  providing  for  the  research 
programs,  both  Federal  and  cooperative 
grants  to  States,  for  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  for  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  special  milk  program 
as  well  as  for  the  advance  authorization 
for  the  ACP  program  and  others. 

It  is  true  that  our  bill  stepped  up  the 
authorized  amounts  for  loans  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
the  operating  loans  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  but  In  both  cases 
these  loans  are  repayable,  as  to  principal 
and  Interest,  and  history  has  shown  that 
they  are  actually  repaid  almost  100  per- 
cent. These  authorizations  were  not  in- 
cluded, of  course.  In  the  spending  budget 
either  as  stated  in  the  President's  budget 
or  as  Included  Irv  our  appropriations  bill. 

I  think  it  Is  also  appropriate  to  say 
that  in  several  Instances  the  appropria- 
tions bill  Insisted  upon  including  expend- 
itures under  the  traditional  formula  for 
distribution  to  the  Slates  as  authorized 
by  law  rather  than  in  turning  over  siz- 
able amounts  to  be  spent  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
recommended  by  the  budget.  This  was 
the  case  with  reference  to  the  grants  for 
cooperative  State  research  and  for  co- 
opei"ative  extenlion  programs.  All  In  all, 
I  feel  that  the  action  of  Congress  In 
working  out  the  details  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  and  including  them  in  the  bill 
which  was  sent  to  the  President  showed 
a  keen  desire  for  economy  and  for  con- 
tinued congressional  control  of  appro- 
priated funds,  and  was  well  within  the 
prerogatives  ot  the  independent  legis- 
lative branch  oC  our  Government. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  that 
portion  of  the  article  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  dealing  with  this  subject 
which  I  have  just  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Johnson   Signs   $6.99   Bn.LiON   Agricultxtre 

Bill — Notes  That  Congress  Exceeded  Re- 
quest. Warns  or  Tight  Rein 

President  Johnson,  describing  himself  as 
"deeply  disturbed"  over  the  size  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  appropriations  bill  for 
fl.scal  1967,  signed  the  measure  today,  but 
warned  that  he  will  "exercise  my  authority 
to  control  expenditures," 

In  a  statement  released  by  the  Whlto 
House,  Johnson  said  the  $6.99  billion  bill  w.xs 
$312.5  million  more  than  he  requested. 
"During  a  period  when  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  moderate  Inflationary  pressures,  this 
degree  of  Increase  Is,  I  believe,  most  unwise," 
he  said. 

ruLJiLL  pledge 

The  statement  said  he  would  "reduce  ex- 
penditures for  the  programs  covered  by  this 
bill  in  an  attempt  to  avert  expending  more 
In  the  coming  year  than  provided  In  the 
budget. 

"In  this  way,  we  can  fulfill  our  pledge  to 
the  American  people  to  combat  Inflation  and 
to  maintain  a  healthy  and  flourishing  econ- 
omy." 


EFFECT  OF  NORANDA  DECISION  ON 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  interesting  survey  conducted  in  the 
district  attorney's  office  of  Los  Angeles 
County  regarding  the  effects  of  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in  Mi- 
randa V,  Arizona,  16  L.  Ed.  694  (1966i. 
which  held  that  prior  to  questioning  per- 
sons suspected  of  criminal  conduct,  the 
police  must  warn  such  persons  of  their 
right  to  remain  silent  and  to  have  advice 
of  counsel.  There  were  a  number  of 
public  officials,  including  some  Members 
of  this  body,  who  believed  this  decision, 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  earlier  rulln? 
in  Escobedo  v.  Illinois.  378  U.S.  47d. 
would  create  significant  barriers  to  effec- 
tive law  enforcement.  The  survey  con- 
ducted by  Evelle  J.  Younger,  district  at- 
torney of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  indi- 
cates that  the  Miranda  and  Escobedo 
decisions  will  not  have  this  deleterious 
effect. 

The  survey,  conducted  In  the  Nations 
most  active  prosecuting  ofiBces,  covers 
a  3-week  period  commencing  shortly 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decided  Miran- 
da. It  deals  with  cases  at  the  complalrit 
preliminary  hearing,  and  trial  stages  of 
prosecution.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
and  figures  compiled  by  his  staff.  District 
Attorney  Younger  concludes  that  a  con- 
fession is  essential  to  successful  prosecu- 
tion in  only  a  small  number  of  criminal 
cases;  that,  even  with  the  scrupulous 
warnings  that  an  accused  must  be  given 
under  these  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, the  number  of  defendants  making 
confessions  has  not  diminished  signifi- 
cantly; and  that  the  Miranda  decision 
"should  not  create  significant  difficulties 


in  the  prosecution  of  future  cases"  al- 
though the  prosecution  of  some  cases 
commenced  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  has  been  made  more  difficult 
due  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time,  law- 
enforcement  authorities  were  naturally 
unaware  of  the  precise  requirements  that 
,sub.sequently  would  be  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Furthermore,  arrests 
in  Los  Angeles  County  continue  to  "in- 
crease at  a  consistent  and  predictable 
rate,"  even  though  the  district  attorney 
believes  that  these  decisions  have  ma'de 
it  'more  difficult  for  the  police  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth"  during  investigations. 

I  believe  that  this  sun-ey  is  an  impor- 
tant document  that  deserves  careful 
study  and  analysis  by  the  Congress.  I 
hope  that  in  the  coming  months  other 
prosecutors  wUl  undertake  similar  sur- 
veys. Such  studies  can  provide  needed 
empirical  data  and.  by  so  doing,  can  shed 
light  on  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed 
almost  invariably  in  theoretical  terms 
only,  without  the  aid  of  hard  a^ts. 

Mr,  Younger  has  a  long  and  illustrious 
career  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  He  is  a  former  FBI  agent,  and 
city  prosecutor  in  Los  Angeles,  Prom 
1953  to  1958  he  has  served  as  a  judge  of 
the  Los  Angeles  municipal  court  and 
from  1958  to  1964  he  was  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  He  has  been  district  at- 
torney of  Los  Angeles  County  since  1964 
This  survey  of  the  impact  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  compliments 
Mr,  Younger's  fine  record  o:  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
tlie  "Dorado-Miranda  Survey"  con- 
ducted by  Evelle  J.  Younger,  district  at- 
torney of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

DORADO-MlRANDA    StTRVEY 

(Results  of  survey  conducted  In  the  district 
attorney's  office  of  Los  Angeles  Oounty 
regarding  the  effects  of  the  Dorado  and 
Miranda  decisions  upon  the  prosecution  of 
felony  cases.  Evelle  J.  Younger,  district 
attorney  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 
August  4,  1966) 

SIMMARIZATION  OF  THE  DORADO  AND  MIRANDA 
DECISIONS  AND  THEIR  RETROAcriVE  API-LICA- 
TION 

People  V.  Dorado  (62  C  2d  338) 
Holding:  The  Dorado  decision  holds  that 
»hen  (1)  the  Investigation  Is  no  longer  a 
general  inquiry  into  an  unsolved  crime  but 
has  begun  to  focus  on  a  particular  suspect 
U)  the  suspect  is  in  custody,  and  (3)  the 
authorities  are  carrying  out  a  process  of 
nierrogations  that  lends  itself  to  eliciting 
incriminating  statements,  then  the  suspect 
must  be  effectively  Informed  of  his  right  to 
counsel   and   his   absolute   right    to   remain 

Retroactive  application :  In  the  ease  of  In 
^^  t'Opez  and  Winhoven.  62  Cal.2d  368  the 
California  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Dorado  rule  does  not  apply  to  convictions 
»hlch  became  "flnal"  prior  to  June  22,  1964 
tfte  date  of  the  Escobedo  decision.  The 
deflnltlon  of  "final"  as  given  by  the  United 
states  Supreme  Court  Is  as  follows : 

.onvf.*^'  **  °^**"  "^^^  "^«  Judgment  of 
conviction  was  rendered,  the  availability  of 
appeal  la  exhausted,  and  the  time  for  peU- 
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tlon  for  certiorari  had  elapsed  before  our 
decision  in  Mapp  v.  O^to."  Linkletter  v 
WoZfcer,  381  U.S.  618.  622  fn  5. 

This    definition    was    made    applicable    to 
Oallfomla  by  People  v.  Polk,  62  Cal.2d.  443. 
Miranda  v.  Arizona  (16  L.ed.2d  694) 

Holding!  Miranda  v.  Arizona  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

V.'h^never  a  person  has  been  taken  into 
custody  by  the  police  or  otherwise  deprived 
of  hl.s  freedom  of  action  in  any  wav.  he  must 
be  advised  of  the  rights  listed  below  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  opinion  appears  to 
Indicate  that  a  person  i^.eed  not  be  advised 
of  these  rights  if  the  police  are  engaged  in 
general  on-the-scene  questioning  as  to  facts 
surrounding  a  crime  without  having  taken 
a  .suspect  Into  custody  or  in  anv  oUier  wav 
deprived  the  perspn  questioned  of  his  free- 
dom of  action  in  any  way.  The  opiiuon  ftir- 
ther  indicates  Uiat  If  questioiUng  were  to  be 
conducted  by  police  officers  visiting  the  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business  of  the  suspect  and 
there  questioning  him  without  taking  him 
Into  custody,  such  speciricalio.i  of  rights 
would  also  probably  not  be  neces-sary. 

The  rights  of  which  the  person  questioned 
must  be  forewarned  in  clear  and  unequivocal 
terms  are  the  following: 

1 .  That  he  has  a  right  to  reman  silent. 

2.  That  if  he  gives  up  this  right  to  remain 
silent,  anything  he  says  can  and  will  be  used 
as  evidence  against  him  in  court. 

3.  That  he  had  the  right  to  consult  with 
an  attorney  and  to  have  that  attorney  pres- 
ent during  the  Interrogation  bv  the  police 

4.  If  he  is  unable  to  afford  an  attornev 
he  is  entitled  to  have  an  attorney  appointed 
to  represent  him  during  the  course  of  the 
interrogation,  free  of  charge. 

Once  the  rights  set  forth  above  have  all 
been  explained  to  the  suspect  the  police  are 
not  entitled  to  continue  their  interrogation 
of  the  suspect  unless  the  suspect  thereafter 
affirmatively  clearly  states  that  he  under- 
stands and  desires  to  waive  the  rights  of 
which  he  has  been  advised  by  the  police 
If  the  suspect  Indicates  in  any  manner  at 
any  time  prior  to  or  during  the  questioning 
that  he  wishes  to  remain  silent  or  to  have 
an  attorney,  the  Interrogation  must  cease 
unless  an  attorney  U  present.  Even  though 
the  suspect  may  make  some  statements  to 
the  poUce  which  are  either  volunteered  or 
made  after  being  advised  of  these  rights  and 
after  knowingly  and  intelligently  waiving 
these  riijhts.  the  suspect  has  the  right  at  any 
time  to  terminate  the  Interrogation  by  in- 
dicating that  he  no  longer  desires  to  talk  to 
the  police  or  wishes  to  remain  silent  *  A 
waiver  must  be  entirely  voluntary;  any 
waiver  of  these  rights  which  is  obtained  bv 
means  of  inducement  or  trickery  will  be 
deemed  to  be  an  invalid  waiver. 

Retroactive  application:  In  Johnxon  v 
State  oj  Neix)  Jersey,  16  L.  ed.  2d  882  892 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
determined  what  the  retroactive  effect  shall 
be  of  the  decisions  previously  rendered  in 
Escobedo  v.  Ulinois.  378  U.S.  478,  and  Miranda 
v.  Arizona  as  follows; 

"•  •  •  Because  Escobedo  is  to  be  applied 
prospectively,  this  holding  is  a\ailable  only 
to  persons  whose  trials  began  after  June  22 
1964.  the  date  on  which  Escobedo  was  de- 
cided, •  •  •  The  disagreements  among 
other  courts  concerning  the  implications  of 
Escobedo,  however,  have  impelled  us  to  lay 
down  additional  guidelines  for  situations 
not  presented  by  that  case.  This  we  have 
done  In  Miranda,  and  those  guidelines  are 
therefore  available  only  to  persons  whose 
trials  had  not  begun  as  of  June  13 
1966    •   •    ••• 

DORADO-MIRANDA   StTRVEY— CONCLUSIONS 

In  an  effort  to  determine  to  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  the  Miranda  decision  has  been  harm- 
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ful  to  successful  prosecution  of  criminal 
cases  In  Los  Angeles  County,  a  survey  was 
conducted  by  members  of  the  staff  in  this 
Office  (see  enclosure  1.  memo  dated  7-28-66) 
An  earlietfurvey,  similar,  but  Involving  fewer 
coses,  was  made  relative  to  the  Dorado  de- 
cision I  see  enclosure  2,  memo  dated  1-4-66  i. 
Tlie  results  appear  to  justifv  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  EfTorts  by  this  office  to  assist  the  48  in- 
dependent law  enforcement  agencies  in  this 
county  to  understand  and  comply  with  re- 
cent dec;slons  ■  have  been  effective.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  in  Los  Angeles  County 
police  officers  who  are  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious. When  they  know  the  ground 
rules,  they  will  follow  them. 

2  Cc>nfessions  are  essential  to  a  success- 
ful prosecution  in  only  a  small  percentage 
of  criminal  cases 

3.  The  percentage  of  cases  in  which  confes- 
sions or  admissions  were  made  has  not  de- 
creased, as  might  have  been  Anticipated  be- 
cause of  the  increased  scope  of  the  admoni- 
tions required  by  Miranda. 

4.  The  Miranda  decision  Is  causing  some 
problems  in  the  prosecution  of  current  cases 
filed  prior  to  the  decision,  but  should  not 
create  significant  difficulties  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  future  cases  Simllarlv,  Dorado  cre- 
ated problems,  some  dramatic  end  some 
tr.'iglc  (see  enclosure  3,  statement  dated  7- 
14-66).  with  respect  to  pending  cases  but 
should  not  be  a  major  problem  in  future 
cases.  The  one  thing  we  cannot  cope  with 
and  the  thing  that  disturbs  most  citizens  in 
and  out  of  law  enforcement.  Is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  changes  become  effective  retro- 
actively, ir  the  Supreme  Court  wanu  police 
Officers  to  sing  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy"  to  a 
suspect  before  taking  a  confession,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  see  that  every  police  officer  in 
Los  Angeles  County  learns  the  words  and 
tune  and  sings  at  the  appropriate  time;  but 
we  can't  anticipate  the   requirement. 

5  In  every  human  being,  however  noble  or 
depraved,  there  Is  a  thing  called  conscience 
In  some  people  the  conscience  is  as  small  as  a 
fly  speck;  In  others  its  as  big  as  a  grapefruit 
Large  or  small,  that  conscience  usually  or  at 
least  often,  drives  a  guilty  person  to  con- 
fess. If  an  individual  wants  to  confess  a 
warning  from  a  pohce  officer,  acting  as  re- 
quired by  recent  decisions.  Is  not  likely  to 
discourage  him.  Those  who  hope  (or  fear) 
these  decisions  will  eliminate  confessions  as 
a  legitimate  law  enforcement  tool  will  be 
disappointed    (or  reUeved). 

6.  These  decisions  have  not  made  It  im- 
possible for  law  enforcement  to  successfully 
protect  lives  and  property,  but,  presumably 
have  made  It  more  difficult  for  the  police  to 
ascertain  the  truth  by  curtailing  their  use 
of  the  important  Investigative  device  of 
proper  and  reasonable  Interrogation  of  sus- 
pects. These  decisions  can  be  harmful  to 
law  enforcement  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
measured— by  preventing  a  confession  at  the 
first  confrontation  between  suspect  and  po- 
liceman and  depriving  the  officer  of  informa- 
tion necessarj'  to  make  an  arrest.  However 
arrests  in  Los  Angeles  County  continue  to  in- 
crease at  a  consistent  and  predictable  rate. 

EVEI-LE  J.  TOUNGER, 

District  Attorney,  Los  Angeles  County. 

•  Including  regular  meetings  of  our  County 
Law  Enforcement  CoordlnaUng  Council 
preparation  and  dissemination  of  monthly 
Criminal  Intelligence  Reports;  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  monthly  Law  Enforce- 
ment Legal  Information  BuUetlns  and  of  a 
Search  Warrant  Manual  for  Police  Officers; 
maintenance  of  an  around-the-clock  legal 
advisory  service;  dissemlnaUon  of  a  soon 
to  be  published  Investigative  manual;  and, 
within  a  few  weeks,  closed  circuit  TV  traimng 
programs  conducted  weekly  by  our  staff  and 
transmitted  to  all  l(x;al  police  agencies. 
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1  (Kmclosxtu  1) 
To:  Lynn  D.  Compton,  AaaUtant  District  At- 
torney. 
Prom:  Earl  Oudchey. 
Subject:  Miranda  Survey. 
Date:  July  28.  1866. 

Piirsu&nt  to  your  direction  aiter  June  13, 
i966.  when  the  Miranda  t.  Arizona  decision 
was  delivered,  a  survey  was  undertaken  to 
determine,  if  pooslble,  the  Immediate  effects 
of  this  decision  upon  the  prosecution  of  cur- 
rent felony  cases.  This  survey  was  cor.ducted 
concurrently  In  the  complaint,  preliminary, 
and  trial  stages  of  prosecution  In  this  de- 
partment. 

The  attached  survey  questionnaires  were 
distributed  to  the  various  divisions  affected 
on  June  21,  1966.  Because  of  the  normal 
delay  In  delivery  of  these  forms  via  County 
messenger  service,  some  of  the  Branch  and 
Area  Offices  did  not  actually  receive  these 
forms  for  several  days.  Therefore,  since  the 
stirvey  wu  ended  on  July  15,  1966,  there  was 
only  approximately  a  three-week  sample  of 
cases  obtained. 

The  questions  asked  on  the  forms  were 
necessarily  not  too  comprehensive  In  order  to 
conserve  the  time  of  the  deputies  and  to  pre- 
clude the  need  for  secretarial  assistance  in 
filling  out  the  forms. 

The  following  la  my  i>ersonal  analysis  of 
the  results  obtained.  It  should  be  tx>rne  In 
mind  that  the  results  obtained  are  subject 
to  several  interpretations  and  that  since 
there  is  no  similar  survey  available  for  felony 
cases  processed  prior  to  the  Escobedo  suid 
Dorado  decisions,  no  correlation  is  possible 
of  the  comparative  effects  of  the  pre-  and 
post-Escobedo,  Dorado,  and  Miranda  restric- 
tions upon  obtaining  extrajudicial  state- 
ments. 

As  you  recall,  a  'Dorado  Survey"  was  con- 
ducted by  this  department  for  the  week  of 
December  13  through  17,  1965.  Please  note 
my  memo  to  you  dated  January  4,  1966, 
evaluating  the  results  of  this  Dorado  Survey. 
I  win  refer  to  this  Dorado  Survey  in  this 
present  analysis. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  since  this 
present  survey  follows  so  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Miranda  decision  that  In  many 
of  the  cases  surveyed  In  the  preliminary 
stage  and  in  most  all  of  the  cases  in  the  trial 
stage  the  defendants  were  arrested  {>rlor  to 
the  Miranda  decision  when  only  the  Dorado 
admonition  was  being  given.  Therefore,  no 
assumption  should  be  made  that  the  trial  of 
cases  where  defendants  were  arrested  after 
the  lilranda  decision  will  preaent  the  same 
profile  that  these  cases  surveyed  In  the  pres- 
ent preliminary  and   trial  stages  reflect. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  results  and 
my  analysis  thereof  regarding  this  "Miranda 
Survey." 

COMPLAINT   STAGC 

There  were  requests  made  for  Issuance  of 
felony  complaints  against  1,437  defendants 
In  this  sample. 

Seven  hundred  twenty-one,  or  50  percent, 
of  the  defendants  tn  this  sample  bad  made  a 
confession,  admission,  or  other  statement. 
In  the  Dorado  Survey  (referred  to  previ- 
ously ) ,  there  were  40  percent  of  the  sample 
that  had  made  a  confession  or  admission.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  percent  of  snch 
extrajudicial  statements  has  no>t  decreased, 
as  might  baTe  been  anticipated,  because  of 
the  increased  scope  of  the  admonitlona  re- 
quired by  Miranda  over  Dorado. 

Felony  complaints  were  Issued  against  828 
defendants,  or  58  percent  of  the  total  de- 
fendants In  this  sample.  This  compares 
with  our  normal  Issuance  and  rejection  rates. 

Of  the  828  defendants  against  whom  com- 
plaints were  Issued,  471,  or  67  percent,  had 
made  confessions,  admssions,  or  other  state- 
ments. In  the  prsTlous  Dorado  Survey,  46 
percent  of  the  defftidants  against  whom 
complaints  were  Issued  bad  made  a  confes- 


sion or  admissloti.  Of  these  471  defendants 
against  whom  oomplaints  were  Isfued  and 
who  made  extrajudicial  statements,  all  but 
38  had  been  glveti  the  new  Miranda  admoni- 
tion. Of  this  group  of  38  defendants  who 
made  extrajudicial  statements  without  bene- 
fit of  the  Miranda  admonition,  the  Issuing 
deputies  deemed  that  27  of  these  statements 
were  admissible  even  without  such  admoni- 
tion being  given.  In  the  11  Instances  where 
the  statements  ♦•ere  deemed  not  admissible, 
complaints  wer#  Issued  anyway,  evidently 
because  there  was  sufficient  evidence  without 
such  statements. 

When  these  471  matters  reach  the  pre- 
liminary and  »-lal  stages  of  prosecution, 
there  should  be  no  problems  with  the  ad- 
missibility of  tliese  extrajudicial  statements 
due  to  Miranda. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  sample  of  1.437 
defendants  that  tlie  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies almost  imctedlately  after  the  Miranda 
decision  was  returned  commenced  comply- 
ing with  Its  requirement*.  The  new  Mi- 
randa admonltlan  was  given  to  over  1,100  of 
these  defendant*.  Most  of  the  balance  of 
these  defendants  apparently  were  not  as  yet 
in  custody  whea  the  request  for  a  complaint 
was  made  and,  therefore,  no  admonition 
could  be  given. 

Of  the  250  rejections  of  requests  for  com- 
plaints wherein  extrajudicial  statements  had 
been  made.  In  only  3  Instances,  or  1  per- 
cent of  this  category,  were  the  reasons  for 
such  rejections  the  f.ict  that  the  statement 
was  not  admissible  because  of  Miranda  and 
evidently  insuffleient  evidence  without  such 
statement  for  tUe  Issuance  of  a  complaint. 

Tliere  were  3TI  defendants  against  whom 
complaints  wero  Issued  even  though  no  ex- 
trajudicial statement  was  obtained.  Seven- 
ty-nine defendants  of  this  group  were  not 
in  custody  at  tHe  time  the  request  for  Issu- 
ance was  made. 

In  the  category  containing  359  defendants 
wherein  requests  lor  complaints  were  re- 
jected and  no  txtrajudlclal  statement  had 
been  obtained.  224  defendants  had  been 
given  the  Miranda  adnionition.  However,  of 
this  group  of  234  defendants  given  the  Mi- 
randa admonition,  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
jections of  106  of  these  matters  was  because 
of  instifflcient  ervidence  or  insuffleient  con- 
necting evidence. 

However,  the  argument  that  might  be 
made,  that  If  the  Miranda  admonition  had 
not  been  reqtUred  in  these  106  Instances  a 
confession  or  admission  might  have  been 
obtained  which  Would  have  satisfied  the  nec- 
essary connecting  evidence  Is  very  weak, 
since  it  could  be  based  only  upon  sp>eculatlon. 

I  t>elleve  that  the  only  valid  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  Is  that  police  officers  are 
complying  with  the  new  rules  required  by 
Miranda  and  t»at  the  extrajudicial  state- 
ments which  they  are  obtaining  from  de- 
fendants Who  hBve  been  arrested  since  the 
Miranda  declsiot  are  admissible  In  evidence. 
There  has  been  no  decrease  In  the  percent 
of  complaints  i*ued  to  those  rejected  or  In 
the  percentage  of  admissible  extrajudicial 
statements  obtained  as  comp>ared  to  the 
Dorado  Survey  that  was  conducted  in  Decem- 
ber, 1966.  So  It  appears  from  this  limited 
survey  that  we  are  in  no  worse  a  position  with 
regard  to  the  ptoblems  involved  in  process- 
ing cases  because  of  the  new  ground  rules 
laid  down  by  Miranda  than  we  were  with  the 
rules  prescribed  by  Dorado. 

It  should  b«  noted  that  since  neither 
of  these  two  surveys  attempited  a  correla- 
tion with  pre-Sscobedo  cases  wherein  con- 
fessions or  admissions  were  obtained,  it  can- 
not be  determmed  what  effect  these  deci- 
sions are  having  upon  the  police  depart- 
ments' efforts  in  solving  crimes.  We  only 
obtain  those  re<^e8ts  for  complaints  wherein 
the  police  offloers  are  satisfied  that  they 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the 
corpus    and    sujlcient    connecting    evidence 


regarding  the  particular  suspect.  We  can- 
not tell  from  this  present  survey  how  manv 
cases  we  are  not  even  seeing  from  the  pollci- 
agencies. 

FSJCLIMINABT    9rAGK 

There  were  siurvey  forma  completed  on  66.5 
defendants  processed  In  the  preliminary 
stage.  Five  hundred  ninety-nine,  or  90  f*r- 
cent,  of  these  defendants  were  held  to  answer. 
This  compares  favorably  with  the  1965  fig- 
ures published  by  the  California  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Statistics  which  show  that  81  per- 
cent of  the  felony  complaints  Issued  resulted 
in  felony  filings  In  the  Superior  Court  for 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Of  these  defendants  who  were  held  to  n.T- 
swer,  160  had  made  a  confession,  admission, 
or  other  statement  which  was  admitted  i:. 
evidence.  Evidently,  these  160  extrajudlci.u 
statements  that  were  admitted  in  evldei;,:c 
Involved  defendants  who  were  arrested  sub- 
sequent to  the  Miranda  decision  or  the  state- 
ments did  not  come  within  the  Miranda  rule. 

There  were  16  defendants  who  were  held  to 
answer  where  their  extrajudicial  statements 
were  offered  but  not  admitted  In  evidence 
Fifteen  of  these  statements  were  rejected  be- 
cause of  Miranda.  We  can  only  speculate  ui 
to  whether  lack  of  this  additional  evidence 
will  reduce  the  chances  of  obtaining  convic- 
tions when  these  15  cases  are  tried  In  the 
Superior  Court. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the  pre- 
liminary hearings  of  422  defendants,  or  70 
percent  of  the  total  defendants  that  were 
held  to  answer,  no  confessions,  admissions,  ui 
other  statements  were  offered  In  evidenre 
This  would  Indicate  that  most  of  the  c.ifco 
processed  through  the  preliminary  stage  d 
not  require  extrajudicial  statements  for  e'k. 
cess  in  holding  defendants  to  answer. 

Complaints  affecting  69^  defendants  were 
dismissed  during  the  preliminary  stage 
With  regard  to  6  defendants,  or  9  percent  of 
these  dismissals,  there  was  an  extrajudirial 
statement  offered  which  was  not  admitted  In 
evidence  becatise  of  Miranda.  However.  4 
of  these  6  dismissals  Involved  complaints 
filed  prior  to  the  Miranda  ruling. 

There  were  also  6  dismissals  where  there 
had  been  an  extrajudicial  statement  thnt 
was  admitted  in  evidence. 

It  would  appear  from  this  survey  th.  • 
even  though  there  were  6  cases  where  fh» 
extrajudicial  statements  offered  were  n '• 
admitted  because  of  Miranda  and  Uie  com- 
plaint was  dismissed,  that  this  problem  w;;; 
not  continue  in  the  future  since  the  co;;- 
fessions  and  admissions  now  being  obtained 
do  comply  with  the  Miranda  rules. 

The  Miranda  ruling  does  not  appear  to  be 
affecting  our  success  in  prosecution  at  the 
preliminary  stage. 

TRIAI.    STAGE 

There  were  completed  survey  forms  re- 
turned on  678  defendants  processed  in  tiie 
trial  stage. 

I  would  like  to  again  caution  against  pro- 
jecting the  results  obtained  from  this  sur- 
vey of  the  trial  stage  for  the  ptirpcse  o: 
seeking  a  valid  prognosis  of  future  trb: 
matters  since  almost  all  of  these  defendant.*; 
were  arrested  and  the  complaints  Issued  be- 
fore Miranda  was  returned.  The  cases  that 
will  be  reaching  the  trial  stage  from  com- 
plaints issued  after  Miranda  may  well  ex- 
hibit a  different  picture. 

A  total  of  649  defendants  had  trials  or 
entered  pleas  of  guilty.  There  were  273 
defendants  that  were  convicted  by  jury  or 
nonjury  trials  and  an  additional  273  defend- 
ants that  were  convicted  by  entry  of  pleas 
of  guilty.  One  hundred  three  defendants 
were   acquitted   by   Jury   or   non-Jury  trials 

A  comparison  of  convictions  by  trial  and 
by  pleas  of  guilty  to  acqvUttals  shows  an 
804  percent  conviction  rate.  The  convic- 
tion rat«  computed  on  the  same  basis  for 
fiscal  year  1964-65  for  this  department  was 
90  6  percent.     A  reason  for  this  slgnlflc.uit 
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difference  may  be  that  In  22  of  the  acquittals 
there  were  confessions  or  admissions  ex- 
cluded because  of  Miranda  and  the  trial 
deputies  evaluated  these  statemenU  as  being 
nt-cessary  for  conviction.  If  the  trials  of 
these  22  defendants  had  not  been  Icjst,  then 
a  conviction  rate  of  87.5  percent  would  have 
been  obtained  which  is  closer  to  our  normal 
average  rate.  Since  each  of  these  22  cases 
wis  filed  prior  to  Miranda,  we  can  antici- 
pate that  this  same  problem  will  not  occur 
when  cases  filed  after  Miranda  reach  the 
Superior  Court. 

Altogether  there  was  a  total  of  40  defend- 
ants who  had  made  a  confession  or  ad- 
mission tliat  was  not  admitted  In  evidence 
and  who  were  acquitted.  However,  only  31 
of  these  extrajudicial  statements  were"  ex- 
cluded because  of  Miranda  and  as  indicated 
above  only  22  were  deemed  necessarv  for  con- 
\iction. 

The  significance  of  confessions  or  admis- 
sions In  obtaining  convictions  Is  subject  to 
varying  conclusions.  Of  the  82  defendants 
wjio  were  convicted  by  trial,  where  an  ad- 
mission or  confession  w;is  introduced  in 
evidence,  only  In  33  cases,  or  40  percent  of 
this  category,  did  the  trial  deputy  feel  that 
the  statement  was  necessary  for  conviction 
There  were  71  defendants  who  had  made 
a  confession  or  admission  or  other  statement 
wmch  was  not  admitted  In  evidence  and  who 
were  convicted  anyway  as  well  as  120  de- 
fendants who  made  no  extrajudicial  state- 
ments but  were  still  convicted.  Of  the  273 
defendants  who  pleaded  guilty.  173  had  made 
a  conlesslon  or  admission,  but  the  trial  dep- 
uties Indicated  that  only  in  34  of  such 
pleas  was  the  extrajudicial  statement  neces- 
sary for  conviction. 

This  Indicates  that  in  only  67  Instances 
or  10  percent  of  the  649  defendants  having 
trials  or  who  pleaded  guilty,  did  the  trial 
deputy  feel  that  the  confession  or  admis- 
sion was  necessary  for  conviction. 

With  respect  to  the  995  P.C.  motions  it 
Is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this 
small  sample,  but  out  of  29  such  motions 
19  were  granted.  However,  in  only  6  in- 
stances was  an  admission  or  confession  ex- 
cluded where  the  deputy  felt  the  statement 
was  necessary  for  a  conviction.  Also,  since 
these  complaints  which  were  atUcked  by  995 
PC.  motions  were  pre-Mircnda.  It  Is  'dim- 
cult  to  conclude  that  there  will  be  a  problem 
in  the  futiu-e. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  the  Miranda 
decision  Is  causing  some  problems  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  current  cases  which  were 
aied  prior  to  the  delivery  of  this  decision 
It  would  not  appear  that  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion should  create  any  significant  difficulties 
in  the  prosecution  of  future  cases. 
(Attachments.) 

(Copies    to    Evelle    J.    Younger.    Harold    J 
Ackerman.) 
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(d)  Number  of  requests  for  complaints  re- 
jected  because  of  other  reasons,  247. 

3,  Number  of  defendants,  no  confession 
admission  or  other  statement  and  ccHnplaint 
Issued,  357. 

^  (a)  Number  of  defendants  given  Miranda 
admonition.  214.  (Of  the  143  no  Ml»anda 
admonition  given,  43  were  in  custodv  79  not 
in  custody,  and  21  no  IndicaUon  was  given 
whether  Miranda  admonition  was  given  ) 

4,  Number  of  defendants,  no  confession 
admission  or  other  statement  and  request  for 
complaint  rejected.  359. 

(a)  Number  of  defendants  given  Miranda 
ad.monition.  224. 

(b)  Number  of  defendants  given  Miranda 
admonition  and  reason  for  rejection  was  In- 
sufficient evidence  or  insufficient  connectine 
evidence,  106. 

PTcliminary  stage 
1    There  was  a  "confession"  or  "admis- 
sion   or    other    statement"    offered 
which  was  admitted  and  defendant 
was   "held   to  answer" igo 

2,  There  was  a  "confession"  or  "admis- 

sion   or    other    statement"    offered 
which   was   not   admitted    and    de- 
fendant was  "held  to  answer"  n 
Reason    not    admitted:     (a)    Miranda 
(15),  (b)  other  (2). 

3.  There  was  a  "confession"  or  "admis- 

sion   or    other    statement"    offered 
which  was  admitted  and  complaint 

was    "dismissed" g 

4  There  was  a  "confession"  or  "admis- 
sion or  other  statement"  offered 
which  was  not  admitted  and  com- 
plaint was  "dismissed" _       g 

Reason  not  admitted;   Miranda   (6) 

5.  There  was  no  "confession"  or  "admis- 

sion or  other  statement"  offered  and 
defendant  was   "held  to  answer"..  422 

6,  There  was  no  "confession"  or  "admis- 

sion   or    other   statement"    offered 
and  complaint  was  "dismissed" 


Total  number  of  defendants  In  sam- 
ple    


54 


665 


TRIALS 

a    "confession"    or    "admis- 
whlch  was  admitted 


Work  Sheets 
complaint  stage 

1.  Number  of  defendants  where  confession 
admission  or  other  statement  given  and 
complaint  was  Issued,  471. 

(a)  Miranda  admonition  given,  433. 

(b)  Miranda  admonition  not  given,  38 

(1)  Extra-Judlclal  statement  admissible 
even  though  admonition  not  given  27 
(Thirteen  of  these  defendants  were  not  In 
custody  when  statements  were  made  ) 

(2)  Extra-judicial  statements  not  admis- 
sible because  of  Miranda,  11  (complaints 
ls.sued  anyway). 

2.  Number  of  defendants  where  confes- 
sion, admission  or  other  statement  given  and 
request  for  complaint  rejected,  260. 

(a)  Miranda  admonition  given,  235. 

(b)  Miranda    admonition    not    given     15 

I  One    of     these    defendants    was    not    In 
custody.) 

(c)  Number  of  requests  for  complalnu  re- 
jected because  extra-judicial  statement  not 
admissible  because  of  Miranda,  3. 


or  "admission 
was    admitted 


1.  There   was 
sion  or  other  statement 
and  defendant   was  convicted 

Total.  82.  Statement  necessary?  19  con- 
fessions necessary.  14  admissions"  necessary 
6  not  marked  whether  or  not  necessary  44i 
not  necessary. 

Of  statements:  45  admissions  nonjury  2 
admissions  Jury,  33  confessions  nonjury'  2 
confessions  jury.  , 

2.  There  was  a  "confession"  or  "admis- 
sion or  other  statement"  which  was  not  ad- 
mitted  and  defendant  was   convicted. 

Toul,  71.  Of  statements:  39  admissions 
nonjury,  5  admissions  Jury,  26  confessions 
nonjury.  1  confession  Jury. 

3.  There  was  a  "confession" 
or  other  statement"  which 
and  defendant  was  acquitted 

Total,  20.  Of  statements:  2  confessions 
nonjury,  17  admissions  nonjurv  1  admission 
jury 

4.  There  was  a  "confession"  or  "admission 
or  other  statement"  which  was  not  admitted 
and  defendant  was  acquitted. 

Total,  40  (all  of  these  cases  filed  prior  to 
Miranda  decision) .  Of  statements  excluded ■ 
9  were  for  reasons  other  than  Miranda  15 
admissions  were  excluded  under  Miranda,  of 
these  7  were  not  necessary  and  8  were  neces- 
sary; 16  confessions  were  excluded  under 
Miranda,  of  these  2  were  not  necessary  and 
14  were  necessary. 

Of  statements:  13  confessions  nonjury 
4  confessions  Jury,  22  admissions  nonjury' 
1  admission  Jury. 

5.  There  was  a  "confession"  or  "admission 
or  other  statement"  which  was  admitted  and 
995  P.  C.  was  denied.     Total,  6 


6.  There  was  a  "confession"  or  "admis- 
sion or  other  statement"  which  was  ad- 
mitted  and  995  P.  C.  motion  was  granted. 

7.  There  was  a  "confession"  or  "adnUssion 
or  other  statement"  which  was  not  admitted 
and  a  995  P.  C.  was  granted.    Total,  10 

Confessions  excluded  Miranda:  6. 
Needed  for  conviction:   Tes,  3:   no  Indica- 
tion. 2:  no,  1. 

Admissions  excluded  Miranda:   3. 
Needed  for  conviction:  Yes.  2;  no.  1. 
No  indication  whether  excluded  because  of 
Miranda:  1. 

8.  There  was  no  "confession"  or  "admission 
or  other  statement '  and  995  P.  C.  motion 
was  denied.    Total,  4. 

9.  There  was  no  "confession"  or  "admission 
or  other  statement"  and  995  P.  C.  motion  was 
granted.     Total,   3. 

10.  There  was  no  "confession"  or  "admis- 
sion or  other  statement "  and  defendant  was 
convicted.    Total,  120. 

11.  There  was  no  "confession"  or  "admis- 
sion or  other  statement"  and  defendant  was 
acquitted.     ToUil,  43. 

12.  Pleas  of  guilty:  Tct,-il,  273. 

With   a   confession   or  admission:    173. 

Was  confession  or  statement  necessary? 
Yes.  34;  no.  112;  no  indication.  27. 

Without  a  confession  or  admission:  97  No 
indication,  3. 


Survey 
Your  cooperation  is  necessary  in  evaluating 
the  effect  of  the  Miranda  Decision  upon  the 
prosecution  of  felony  defendants.  If  you  is- 
sue or  reject  a  request  for  the  issuance  of  a 
felony  complaint,  please  complete  this  form 
and  send  It  Immediately  to  me. 
To:  Lynn  D.  CcHtnpton.  Assistant  District  At- 
torney. 

From:  Deputy  District  Attorney.. 

Defendant's  name: DJi   No  •   . 

Charge: Date:   I. "II! 


Complaint  stage 


Yes 


Confession? 

Admission  or  other  statement?.     

Admissible?   "'  

Was  "Miranda  tj-pe"  admonlUon 

given  to  defendant? 

Complaint:  Rejected Issued 

Reason  for  rejection: 


No 


StTBVET 

Your  cooperation  is  necessary  in  evaluating 
the  effect  of  the  Miranda  Decision  upon  the 
prosecution  of  felony  complaints.  When  you 
conclude  a  preliminary  hearing,  please  com- 
plete this  form  and  send  It  Immmedlatelv 
to  me.  •' 

To:  Lynn  D.  Compton,  Assistant  District  At- 
torney. 

From:  Deputy  District  Attorney.. 

Defendant's  name:  DJi  No- 
Charge:   Etete:   .mil! 

Preliminary  stage 

^      ,  "S""        No 

Confession  offered  ? 

Admission    or    other    statement 

offered' 

Admitted. Rejected. 

Reason  for  rejection: 

Result:   Held  to  answer Dismlssedlll! 

StTRvrr 
Your  cooperation  Is  necessary  In  evalu- 
ating the  effect  of  the  Miranda  Decision  upon 
the  prosecuUon  of  felony  defendants,  if 
you  prosecute  a  defendant  to  the  p«lnt  of 
conviction,  dismissal,  or  acquittal  In  the  Su- 
perior Court,  please  complete  this  form  and 
send  it  immediately  to  me. 
To;  Lynn  D.  Compton,  Assistant  District 
Attorney. 

From:     Deputy  District  Attorney 

Defendant's  name: DJ4  No  • 

Charge: Date';"  IIII! 


\ 
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Trial  ttmge 

Te»      No 

ConfesBloat    

AdnUsslon  or  otber  statement?.  — —    

Admlttwl Not  admitted  

Be»aon  ia  not  ftdmlttad ^ 

Was  coofeaalon.  ex  statement  necessary  for 

convlctlonT     Yes  .     No  . 

Result:  Pleaded  guilty or  nolo  con- 
tendere   

Convicted:  Jury Nonjury . 

Acquitted:  Jury Nonjury 

995  P.C.:  Granted Denied 

[KlfCI.OSI7KX    2) 

Memosanduic 
To:  Lynn    D.    Compton,    Assistant    District 

Attorney, 
rrom:  Earl  Osadchey. 

Re:  Results  of  survey  of  the  effects  of  the 
Dorado  decision  on  complaints,  city  pre- 
liminaries,    and     trials     sections.       (Week 
surveyed.   December    13-17,    1966). 
IDate:  January  4,  1960. 

Pursuant  to  your  request  I  have  super- 
vised Law  Clerk  Steve  Trott  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  material  submitted  by  the  Com- 
plaint, City  Preliminary,  and  Trials  Sections, 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  Dorado  decision 
upon  the  District  Attorney's  operation. 

The  attached  summary  sheets  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Trott  from  the  questionnaire 
forms  returned  by  these  various  sections.  I 
wish  to  caution  anyone  who  seeks  to  draw 
a  firm  conclusion  frcnn  this  material  by 
pointing  out  that  the  sample  used  m  this 
study  was  comparatively  small  and  that 
there  appeared  to  be  some  misconception  on 
the  part  of  the  deputies  that  filled  in  these 
forms  as  to  what  was  desired.  Many  of  the 
forms  were  lacomplete  or  Inconsistent  and 
Mr.  Trott  attempted  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems by  seeking  out  the  deputy  who  hUed 
la  the  form.  However,  this  was  not  always 
possible  because  the  name  of  the  deputy  who 
completed  the  questionnaire  was  not  re- 
quired on  these  forms.  Also,  the  questions 
asked  may  not  havA  been  comprehensive 
enough  to  base  definite  conclufllons  as  to  the 
results  which  were  obtained.  Because  no 
correlation  lias  been  attempted  by  this  study 
with  the  processing  of  such  cases  prior  to 
the  Dorado  decision,  an  evaluation  of  the 
comparative  effect  of  this  decision  Is  not 
possible. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind.  I  wish 
to  point  out  some  of  the  highlights  of  this 
smrrey. 

COMPLAINT   STA6X 

In  the  complaint  stage  tliere  was  a  total  of 
618  defendants  in  this  sample  of  which  40% 
had  made  a  confession  or  admission.  Seven- 
ty-one percent  or  438  complaints  were  issued 
of  wliich  number  4e%  involved  a  confession 
or  admission.  However,  of  the  178  rejections, 
only  two  of  such  rejectlona  were  predicated 
upon  the  reason  that  there  was  Insufficient 
evidence  without  the  confession  or  admission 
and  that  such  confession  or  admission  was 
Inadmissible  because  of  Dorado.  This  means 
that  in  this  small  sample  only  1%  of  the 
complaints  which  were  rejected  were  because 
of  the  problems  presented  by  Dorado.  Only 
26r'o  of  the  302  complaints  issued,  wherein 
a  confession  or  admission  was  InTolved.  were 
evaluated  by  the  issuing  aeputy  as  requiring 
such  admission  or  coofeasion  in  order  to  sus- 
tain a  conviction.  However,  in  each  of  tbese 
cases  it  was  determined  by  the  Issuing  dep- 
uty that  Dondo  bad  been  compiled  with. 

We  might  speculate  that  because  74%  of 
the  caaea  that  were  rejected  did  not  Involve 
•  conf eaalon  or  admission,  that  the  main  rea- 
son for  such  rejection  was  because  defend- 
ants are  now  being  informed  of  their  right 
to  remaUi  tUent  and  thU  causea  dlfflculty  In 
InTBftlgatlng  the  crime  and  obtaining  auffl- 
dent  erldence  for  conrlcUon.  I  beheve  that 
the  only  yaUd  conduston  that  eaa  be  drawn 


Is  that  police  offlcers  are  complying  with  the 
ruling  laid  down  in  Dorado. 

I'VEUMIKART    STAOE 

In  the  preliminary  stage  there  were  363 
defendants  processed.  This  surrey  ques- 
tionnaire did  not  ask  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  defendant  was  held  to  answer 
and  therefore  the  efflect  of  the  confeeslon  or 
admission  wliich  was  offered  and  not  received 
in  evidence  is  not  luiown.  In  any  event 
there  were  only  twa  confessions  or  admis- 
sions which  were  off«ed  In  evidence  and  not 
received  and  those  were  excluded  for  reasons 
other  than  the  Dorado  problem. 

There  were  52  cases  where  defendants 
had  niade  a  conXesslan  or  admission  and  this 
evidence  was  not  offered  at  the  preliminary 
hearing  mainly  because  of  the  office  poUcy  of 
not  offering  such  evidence  If  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary during  this  stage  of  the  procedure. 

There  were  139  defendants  processed 
through  preliminary  hearings  against  whom 
a  confession  or  admission  was  received  In 
evidence.  Whether  opposition  to  such  intro- 
duction because  of  Dorado  Increased  the 
length  of  time  of  such  preliminary  hearings  Is 
not  ascertainable  from  this  small  check  but 
may  be  a  contributing  factor  to  the  conges- 
tion of  the  calendar  In  the  Municipal  Court. 

If  any  conclnslon  tan  be  drawn  from  this 
small  stirvey  It  may  be  that  the  Dorado  rul- 
ing has  had  Uttle  effect  upon  our  success 
in  prosecution  at  the  preliminary  stage. 

■nUAt    STAGE 

In  the  trial  stage  of  318  defendants  proc- 
essed. 96  pled  guilty.  In  51%  of  theee  guilty 
pleas  the  defendant  had  made  a  confeeslon 
or  admission.  Therefore,  It  would  appear 
we  obtain  as  many  pleas  of  guilty  accom- 
panied by  a  confeealDn  or  admission  as  we 
did  without  such  additional  evidence. 

Of  the  222  defendants  who  had  either 
court  or  Jury  trials  85%  were  foimd  guilty. 
Of  those  found  guilty  there  were  one-third 
who  had  made  an  admission  or  confession. 
Admissions  were  present  in  45  of  those  guilty 
verdicts  and  In  only  two  of  these  matters 
were  the  admission!  excluded  because  of 
Dorado.  The  trial  deputies  Indicate  that  in 
only  three  of  those  cases  where  they  ob- 
tained a  guilty  verdict  did  they  feel  that 
the  admission  was  essential  In  order  to  ob- 
tain such  conviction. 

There  were  no  court  or  Jury  acquittals  in 
which  a  confeeslon  was  admitted.  There 
were  no  acquittals  la  any  case  where  there 
was  a  confession  e»en  though  one  con- 
fession was  excluded  because  of  Dorado. 

There  were  four  acquittals  in  cases  where 
an  admission  was  excluded  but  there  were 
also  seven  acquittals  wherein  admiwlons 
were  admitted. 

Again  because  of  tfce  limited  sample  and 
the  limited  nature  of  the  questionnaire  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  significant 
conclusion  except  to  venture  the  view  that 
Dorado  is  not  presenting  a  difficult  problem 
in  the  prosecution  of  current  cases. 

If  there  Is  any  furttier  information  (w  ex- 
planations of  these  dgures  that  you  desire, 
please  let  me  know. 

(Copies:  Evelle  J.  "younger.  District  Attor- 
ney; Harold  Ackermgn,  Chief  Deputy  Dls- 
trlct  Attorney  ) 

Work  Shkets:   CoNrvsiONs  and  Admissions 
Enxcr  of  Dosaoo 

COMFLAlNT  8TAGI 

(a)  Total  defendants,  616. 

(b)  Defendants  no  confession  or  admis- 
sion, 367. 

(c)  Defendants  coafeaslon  or  admission. 
249. 

(d)  Oomplalnts  Issued— no  confession  oe 
admission,  336. 

(e)  Complaints  issued — confession  or  ad- 
mission admissible,  342. 


(1)  Sufficient  evidence  without  confession 
or  admission  to  sustain  conviction,  149. 

(2)  Insufflcient  evidence  without  confes- 
sion or  admission  to  sustain  conviction,  53. 

(f )  Total  rejections,  178. 

(g)  Rejections — Insufficient  evidence  with- 
out confession  or  admission  and  confession 
or  admission  Inadmissible,  2. 

(1)  Dorado,!  2. 

(2)  Delay.  0. 

( 3 )  Involuntary.  0. 

(4)  Other,  0. 

(h)  Confession  or  admission  admissible, 
rejection  for  other  reason,  45. 

(1)  Rejection — no  confession  or  admission 
131. 

PRELIMINART  STAGS 

Total  defendants,  363. 
Defendants    no   confession   or   admission 
165. 

.  or  admission.  198. 
Isslon    introduced    and 
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ion   Introduced   ard 


Defendants  con 

Confession    or 
received,  139. 

Confession   or   i 
not  received.  2. 

( 1 )  Dorado,  0. 

(2)  Delay,  0. 

(3)  Involuntary 

(4)  Other,  2. 
Confession  or  admission  not  introduced,  52. 
1 1 )   Dorado,  0. 

(2)  Delay,  1. 

(3)  Involuntary,  0. 

(4)  Other.' 51. 

Confession  or  admission  and  plea  of  guilty. 


admission    and    dismissal 


Confession    or 
for  refiling,  1. 

TRIAL  STAGE    (1) 

Total  defendants,  318. 
Total  pleas  of  guilty,  96. 

( 1 )  Accompanied  by  admission,  18. 

(2)  Accompanied  by  confession,  31. 

(3)  Unaccompanied  by  extrajudlcal  state- 
ments. 47. 

Total  dispositions  of  guilty,  no  confessions 
or  admissions  Involved,  128. 

Total  confessions,  49. 

Total  admissions.  74. 

Court  or  Jury  disposition  of  guilty  aocom- 
pwmled  by  admission.  46. 

(1)  Effect  of  admission  on  guilty  disposi- 
tion: Surplusage.  1;  enhance,  36;  essential.  3; 
unknown.  3. 

(2)  Guilty  disposition  accompanied  by  ad- 
mission excluded  by  Dorado,  3. 

Court  or  Jury  disposition  of  guilty  accom- 
panied by  confession,  18. 

(1)  Effect  of  confession  on  guilty  disposi- 
tion: Surplusage.  0;  enhance,  12;  essential,  3. 

(2)  Guilty  accompanied  by  confession,  ex- 
cluded because  of  no  intelligent  waiver,  1. 

(3)  Guilty  accompanied  by  confeeslon  ex- 
cluded by  Dorado.  1. 

(4)  Guilty  accompanied  by  oonfeselon  ex- 
cluded by  Aranda.  1. 

TRIALS     (2) 

Court  or  Jury  disposition  of  not  guilty,  no 
confessions  or  admissions.  22. 

Court  or  Jury  disposition  of  not  guilty  ac- 
companied by  admission.  11. 

Court  or  Jury  disposition  of  not  guilty  ac- 
companied by  admission  admitted.  7. 

Cotirt  or  Jury  disposition  of  not  guilty  ac- 
companied by  admission  excluded.  4. 

(1)  Reason  for  exclusion:  Aranda,  2;  un- 
known. 2. 

Court  or  Jury  disposition  of  not  guilty  ac- 
companied by  confession  or  confession 
admitted.  0. 

Total  confessions  excluded.  S. 

{ 1 )   Dorado,  u 


» One  of  these  ts  not  completely  certain- 
Information  sheet  Incomplete. 

»  Most  not  Introduced  If  not  needed  to  hold 
defendant  to  answer — office  time  saving  pol- 
icy at  preliminary  level. 


(2)  Aranda.  1. 

(3)  No  Intelligent  waiver.  1. 

C4)  Effect  of  excltision  on  disposition*  dif- 
ferent result.  0;  no  effect.  3. 
Total  admissions  excluded,  6. 

(1)  Dorado.  2. 

(2)  Aranda.  2. 

(3)  Unknovm,  2. 

(4)  Effect  of  exclxislon  on  disposition:  dif- 
ferent result.  4  (Aranda  and  unknown);  no 
effect,  2  (Dorado);  unknown,  0. 

[Encxosttre  3] 
St.\tement  ST  District  Aitorney  Eveli.i  j. 

TOUNCEB  IN  RE :  DaN  CUBTON  HOBINSON 

We  have  now  tried  the  murderer  of  Lewis 
Grego  three  times.  Grego  was  shot  by  con- 
fessed-murderer  Dan  Clifton  Robinson  in  a 
robbery  on  February  3.  1962,  at  the  Pox  Hills 
Country  Club.  The  first  trial,  Robinson  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  because  of  an  srror  In 
instrucUng  the  Jury  that  Willie  Hickman,  a 
co-defendant,  who  did  not  appeal  and  Is 
serving  a  life  sentence,  was  an  accompliee. 
Again,  Robinson  was  tried  and  this  ttme 
the  Jury  gave  him  life.  He  appealed  and  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  because 
the  police  did  not  advise  him  of  his  rights 
before  he  confessed.  This  time,  the  District 
Attorney  was  forced  to  go  to  trial  without  the 
confession  and  the  Jury  acquitted  him.  The 
confesalon  was  voluntary  and  admissible  un- 
der  the  law  as  it  then  existed.  The  defend- 
ant now  goes  free  because  the  law  was 
changed  after  the  crime.  The  result  is  a 
by-product  of  the  Supreme  Court's  tendency 
to  change  the  ground  rules  and  apply  the 
new  rule  retroactively.  Ironically.  Robin- 
son, who  was  the  trigger  man.  now  Is  free 
His  two  accomplices  (Willie  Warner  Hick- 
man and  Fred  GuUex)  are  in  prison,  one 
serving  a  20-year  maximum,  the  other  serv- 
ing life. 

Jm.Y  14,  1966. 
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TROOP  REDUCTION  IN  EUROPE 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  con- 
structive editorials  from  newspapers  in 
my  State,  one  of  September  3,  1966.  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  entitled  '"A 
Force  Cut  in  Europe?"  and  the  other 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  of 
September  8.  1966.  entitled  "Cut  US 
Forces  in  Europe"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept   3 

1966] 
A  Force  Cut  ik  Europe? 

The  White  House  has  said  'No"  to  Senator 
Mansfield's  proposal  for  a  Senate  resolution 
favoring  a  "substantial  reduction"  of  United 
States  forces  in  Europe.  But  it  said  so  in  a 
rather  faint  voice,  and  we  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  be  dissuaded  from  expressing  its  own 
opinion  on  the  question. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion could  be  made  without  serious  impair- 
ment of  European  security.  Tlie  benefits, 
both  to  our  balance  of  pavments  and  to  the 
cause  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  be  great.  The  Russians  might  be  en- 
couraged to  withdraw  some  of  their  own 
troops  from  Eastern  Europe,  and  further 
steps  toward  establishing  a  new  security 
relationship  might  follow. 

The  President  does  not  always  seek  the 
"advice  and  consent"  of  the  Senate  on  for- 
eign policy  tnltlaUves,  but  In  tlils  case  he 
nilght  well  find  a  troop-reducUon  resolution 


a  useful  warrant  for  doing  what  he  may  some 
day  want  to  do  without  tailng  full  reepon- 
slblllty  himself.  The  facts  that  Senator 
Mansfieu)  has  the  support  of  13  members  of 
the  Senate's  Danocratlc  policy  committee, 
and  that  he  has  taken  care  to  consult  Chair- 
man RrssELL  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Republican  Leader  Diius.sen. 
argue  that  more  is  Involved  than  the  per- 
sonal disposition  of  a  Senator  who  has  long 
questioned  the  need  for  maintaining  such  a 
large  military  establishment  In  Europe. 

In  any  case  the  Mansfield  proposal  de- 
serves a  sympathetic  reception.  At  a  time 
when  Europe  itself  acknowledges  no  need  to 
meet  Its  original  NATO  troop  commitments, 
when  the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  those 
commitments  have  sharply  changed,  and 
when  we  are  are  spending  far  more  dollars 
abro.-xd  than  we  are  earning,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  go  on  supporting  400,000  troops  and 
nearly  a  million  of  their  dependents  in  Eu- 
rope. Even  If  the  Administration  Is  not 
ready  to  say  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  not. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat   Sept  8 
1966] 
Cut  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe 
The  United  States  troop  commitment  to 
Europe  Is  much  too  heavy  in  light  of  Eu- 
rope's dramatic  recovery  and  renrwed  capa- 
bility to  take  over  the  greater  part  of  its  own 
defense. 

The  commitment,  made  15  vears  ago.  is 
woefully  outdated.  It  should  "be  substan- 
tially reduced  as  recommended  by  13  Demo- 
cratic Senators. 

Under  vastly  changed  conditions  of  todav 
there  Is  no  reason  to  maintain  some  4O0.e©b 
to  450.000  American  troops  and  their  1.000- 
000  dependents  in  ETurope.  A  substantial 
number  of  them  could  be  brought  home 
without  weakening  Europe's  defenses. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  Europeans  make 

a  larger  contribution  to  their  own  defense. 

Furthermore,    excessive    American     troop 

commitments   to   Europe   are   verv   costly   in 

tax  dollars  and  in  dollar  exchange. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the  con- 
tinuing unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
which  permits  foreign  governments,  such  as 
France,  to  buUd  huge  dollar  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

Dramatizing  the  neefl  to  bring  substantial 
numbers  of  our  troops  Jiome  from  Euro|>e  is 
the  latest  drop  in  our  gold  stocJts  ci  $116.- 
000,000  in  July,  the  biggest  monthly  decrease 
in  more  than  a  year. 

As  often  lias  been  the  case.  Prance  iJas  the 
biggest  purchaser  of  United  States  gold  con- 
verting about  $98,000,000  of  its  dollar  claims 
;nto  gold. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  ajy  editorial  published 
m  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  1966.  entitled  "Guest  Editorial" 
with  respect  to  the  actions  of  General  de 
Gaulle,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
a.=;  follows: 

GOEST   EDITORIAI. 

By  Senator  Sttjakt  Stmington'  Democrat 
of  Missouri,  during  Senate  debate  Tuesday 
on  a  proposal  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  In  West 
Europe: 

'Paper  gold  we  have  been  priming  in  in- 
creasing quantiUes  for  a  great  many  years 
At  the  same  time,  these  European  count.-ies 
our  uoops  continue  to  protect  have  been 
quietly  collecting  our  real  gold  ...  If  we  sit 
back  and  do  nothing,  and  Gen  de  Gaulle 
conunues  hte  political  and  economic  on- 
slaughts against  this  country,  he  could  place 
in  Jeopardy  the  mtegrity  of  the  dollar  " 
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RIOTING  IN  ATLANTA 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presideiit,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
theRicoiD  an  editorial  entitled  "Rioting 
in  Atlanta,"  published  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Thursday.  e«>tember  8 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiOTiiiG  IN  Atlanta 
The  most  eurprising  thmg  about  the  riot 
m  AUanta  is  that  It  diould  have  happened 
there.  For  AUanta,  by  general  agreement, 
has  been  a  model  for  soutliern  cities  in  its 
race  relatlcns. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  has  walked  the  last 
mile  m  search  or  racial  peace.  He  had  a3mo.«t 
solid  Negro  rupport  when  elected.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  southerners  to  test  If  ▼  in  sup- 
port of  the  1964  civil  rights  bm. "  He  has 
added  Negroes  to  the  police  force.  Atlanta's 
schools  and  city  facilities  are  totally  inte- 
grated. Many  Negroee  are  employed  by  busi- 
ness establishments  and  the  city  has  sein 
eight  Negroes  to  the  state  legislature. 

All  of  this  counted  for  nothing,  however, 
when  a  suspected  Negro  car  thief  wiis 
wounded  while  trying  to  escape  from  arrest- 
ing police  offlcers.  When  some  500  or  more 
Negroes  took  to  the  streets  the  mayor 
climbed  on  top  of  an  automobile  and  tried 
to  reason  with  them.  He  was  shouted  down 
Taunts  of  "white  devil  "  and  "black  power" 
greeted  him.  Finally  the  mob  surged 
around  the  car  and  the  mavor  was  jarred 
loose  from  his  perch  and  feli  to  the  street. 
No.  this  didn't  happen  in  a  Birmingham 
or  a  Selma.  It  happened  in  Atlanta.  Uttle 
wonder  that  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Sr..  who  Uves  in  Atlanta,  was  heard  to  ask  ■ 
'What  do  they  want?  The  mavor  came  down. 
He  tried  to  speak  to  them  and'  they  wouldnt 
listen.    Whatdo  they  want?" 

It  was  a  pood  question,  but  hard  to  answer. 
For  most  of  the  members  of  the  mob  may 
not  hiive  known  themselves  what  they 
Wiinted— unless  it  was  an  excuse  to  throw 
rocks  and  rant  about  police  brutality. 

The  mayor  says  the  not  was  deliberately 
caused  by  some  of  Stokely  Carmichael's  SNCC 
henchmen,  and  he  may  be  right.  For  the 
mob  began  shouting  "kill  the  white  cops- 
after  SNCC  representatives,  according  to 
the  police,  spread  the  false  word  that  the 
suspected  car  thief  "had  been  shot  while 
handculled  and  that  he  was  murdered." 

■Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
rioters,  it  seems  clear  that  what  the  SNCC 
people  want  is  trouble,  uouble.  troubie 
Arid  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  get 
thoiigh  not  in  the  form  they  want,  if  this 
sort  of  ruadJiesE  keeps  up. 


DOUGLAS     BOOK     RECEIVES     RAVE 
REVIEWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the 
distintruished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Doucslas.  not  only  has  the 
most  thorough  economic  background  of 
any  man  in  this  body,  he  also  has  the 
marvelous  gift  of  being  able  to  convey  his 
vast  store  of  wisdom  to  his  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  as  well  as  the  public  at  laree. 

Despite  a  hectic  Senate  schedule  and 
the  Increasing  pressures  of  a  major  re- 
election campaign  he  has  found  the  time 
to  write  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly 
work  on  trade,  tariffs,  and  the  balance  of 
payments.  Furthermore.  this  book 
"America  in  the  Market  Place."  has  been 
preeted  with  virtually  unanimous  ac- 
claim.   Let   we   quote   a   representative 
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comment  frwn  the  New  York  Times  re- 
view written  by  economist  Robert 
Lekachman: 

This  admirably  wrttten  ezpoaltton  ot 
America's  place  In  the  world  economy  effec- 
tively mingles  lucid  exposition,  personal  ex- 
perience and  policy  preocrlptlon.  I  have  seen 
no  clearer  account  of  the  reasoning  that 
underlies  the  traditional  attachment  of 
Anglo-Saxon  economists  to  free  trade.  .  . 

Not  only  Is  the  book  given  tap  grades 
by  the  academic  community,  but  It  has 
won  the  important  accolade  of  being 
completely  relevant  to  the  debate  carried 
on  In  the  Nation's  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines over  the  important  economic  Issues 
of  the  day.  For  example,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  an  editorial,  cites  the  book  in 
arguing  against  certain  types  of  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  economies  of  under- 
developed nations. 

Senator  Douglas'  book  stands  as  a 
tribute  to  the  brilliance  and  industry  of 
one  of  the  finest  Ughts  of  the  Senate. 
To  find  time  among  one's  Senate  duties 
to  write  a  major  book  Is  rare.  To  And 
the  energy  to  create  a  work  that  has  both 
popular  and  academic  appeal  while 
maintaining  Senator  Douglas'  high 
standard  of  Senate  activity  is  rarer  still. 
My  hat  goes  off  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  book  re- 
view and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  8,  19661 
Rrvnw  and  Ovtlook:   The  Road  to 

—  DrVlXOPMENT 

Despite  the  many  billions  of  dollars  of  aid 
from  the  U.S.  and  other  nations,  the  econ- 
omics of  the  world's  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  growing  more  slowly  than  In  the 
1950s. 

The  authority  for  that  discouraging  assess- 
ment is  Paul  Preblsch,  secretary-general  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development.  Even  more  dlscourr  ijlng, 
however,  are  some  of  his  organization's  "pro- 
posed  attacks   on   the   problem. 

Under  the  UN  group's  plan,  more  of  the 
exports  of  developing  countries  would  be 
brought  under  International  commodity 
agreements,  of  the  sort  that  now  covers  cof- 
fee. Moreover,  poorer  nations  would  get  pref- 
erential treatment  for  their  exports  even 
while  they  were  Increasing  tariffs  against 
goods  from  the  richer  countries. 

Superficially,  this  program  may  seem  to 
have  some  appeal;  at  least  the  less  advanced 
nations  would  be  trying  to  lift  themselves 
mainly  through  trade  Instead  of  endless 
grants  and  loans.  Yet  as  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  indicates  in  a  new  book,  "America 
In  the  Market  Place,"  it's  questionable 
whether  this  combination  of  prlce-flxlng  and 
protectionism  Is  really  the  best  approach  to 
the  poorer  nations'  problem. 

Though  the  commodity  agreements  sup- 
poeedly  are  aimed  only  at  "stabilizing" 
markets,  the  Senator  notes  that  their  true 
goal  usually  has  been  to  push  prices  upward. 
While  Increased  profits  on  a  product  such  as 
coffee,  for  example,  may  be  of  some  general 
benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  producing  na- 
tion. In  the  past  they  have  chiefly  aided  a 
rather  small  group  of  wealthy  planters  and 
traders. 

Furthermore,  coffee  consumption  does  not 
normally  rise  with  Income,  so  a  price  boost 


Is  a  relatively  greater  burden  on  lower-in- 
come consumers.  Senator  DotrcLAS  com- 
ments: "What  a  price  increase  of  this  type 
does,  therefore,  is  to  compel  the  poor  and 
those  of  moderate  means  in  the  United 
States  and  other  oonsumlng  countries  to 
subsidize,  among  others,  the  rich  planters 
In  the  producing  countries." 

The  subsidy,  tho«gh.  may  be  shortlived, 
since  the  price-pegging  pacts  are  prone  to 
eventual  failure.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  the 
Senator  says,  it's  doubtful  that  the  African 
countries  will  long  be  satisfied  with  their 
allotted  22 '"o  of  the  market.  If  they  with- 
draw and  start  exporting  more,  the  producing 
nations  may  wind  Up  worse  off  than  they 
were   before   the   cartel    was  set   up. 

For  otu'  part,  we  find  the  plan  to  discrim- 
inate against  imports  from  industrial 
countries  equally  ufcencouraglng.  The  ob- 
vious aim  la  to  develop  more  manufacturing 
In  the  less  advanced  lands.  Unfortunately, 
where  this  approach  has  been  and  is  being 
tried,  the  poorer  nktlons  have  tended  too 
often  to  waste  their  scarce  resources  on  un- 
economic steel  milte  and  other  "prestige" 
projects — meanwhile  denying  their  people 
the  chance  to  buy  much  cheaper  manufac- 
tured goods  from  rriore  advanced  countries. 

A  more  proml.slng  effort  of  Mr  Preblsch's 
group  is  its  campaign  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
tariff  barriers  among  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Perhaps  the  poorer  nations  would 
begin  to  see  the  many-.slded  benefits  of 
broader  free  trade  It  some  of  the  industrial 
countries  would  d'o  more  to  open  their  mar- 
kets to  goods  from  »broad. 

If  the  less  advanced  nations  really  Intend 
to  speed  their  development,  though,  they 
need  to  make  changes  in  Internal  as  w^ell  as 
external  policies,  ftjr  one  thing,  many  of 
them  need  to  place  more  stress  on  private 
enterprise  and  less  on  state  direction,  not 
for  ideological  re.ij?oas  but  simply  because  it 
works  better. 

Tlie  poorer  nations  also  must  have  more 
private  capital  from  abroad.  To  attract  it 
they  must,  among  other  things,  stabilize 
their  currencies  and  provide  firm  assurances 
against  expropriation.  No  foreign  investor 
is  anxious  to  pour  hie  funds  down  the  drain. 

Even  the  best-planned  reforms,  of  course, 
won't  Immediately  tree  the  less  developed 
lands  from  dependeace  on  aid  from  the  U.S. 
and  o'her  covernments.  They  may,  however, 
make  it  more  likely  that  the  less  advanced 
countries  will  make  productive  use  of  the 
funds  they  receive. 

As  the  U.S.  and  other  Industrial  nations 
know  from  experlenae,  the  road  to  economic 
development  can  be  n  long  and  wearing  one. 
And  the  poorer  countries  won't  speed  the 
trip  if  they  pin  their  hopes  mainly  on  pro- 
tectionism and  international  price-fixing. 

[A  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  Aug.  21, 
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Is  THE  F%iCE  Right? 

"America  in  the  Market  Place":  Trade, 
Tariffs  and  the  Baltnce  of  Pavments.  By 
Paul  H.  DotjCLAS.  3«1  pp.  New' York;  Holt, 
Rlnehart  &  Winston.     J7.95. 

The  fundamental  jjuestlon  would  seem  to 
be  whether  Russia  feally  wants  to  live  on 
peaceful  terms  with  the  democracies  of  the 
West,  or  whether  this  is  merely  a  false  pre- 
tense. Believers  in  the  former  assumption 
urge  that  In  retura  for  such  a  Russian 
pledge  we  should  trade  with  her  in  non- 
milltary  items  and  rtcognlze  her  dominance 
over  Eastern  Europe. —  -America  in  the 
Market  Place." 

(By  Robert  Lekachman) 
A  distinguished  economist  turned  effective 
politician.  Senator  PAtn.  H.  Dorrci.As  is 
rounding  out  his  thltd  term.  This  autumn. 
Ironically  enough,  he  faces  a  Republican  op- 
ponent, Charles  Percy,  who  was  once  his 
student.  In  becoming  a  Senator  for  Illinois. 
Paui,  Dodolas  did  not  cease  to  be  an  econ- 
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omlst  or  a  teacher.  His  distinguished  serv- 
ice on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
his  gallant  assaults  upon  pork-barrel  appro- 
priations amply  demonstrate  the  political 
value  of  economic  expertise. 

Here  Is  still  another  contribution  to  the 
public  enlightenment.  This  admirably  writ- 
ten exposition  of  America's  place  in  the 
world  economy  effectively  mingles  lucid  ex- 
position, personal  experience  and  policy  pre- 
scription. I  have  seen  no  clearer  account  of 
the  reasoning  that  underlies  the  traditional 
attachment  of  Anglo-Saxon  economists  to 
free  trade  and  no  equally  realistic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  utter  refusal  of  afflicted  business- 
men and  labor  leaders  to  embrace  a  doctrine 
which  indubitably  damages  their  Interests, 
whatever  general  beneflte  it  may  confer  on 
the  remainder  of  the  community. 

Yet  no  American  politician  lasts  long  a.s 
the  rigid  exponent  of  an  abstract  idea. 
Hence  for  Senator  DotrcLAS  the  pursuit  of 
the  economic  benefits  of  free  trade  Inevita- 
bly occurs  within  the  constraints  of  politi- 
cal reality  and  the  boundaries  of  American 
national  interest.  Thus  lower  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers  between  us  and  the 
countries  of  the  Buropvean  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation or  the  Common  Market  are  rated  an 
excellent  policy,  since  their  consequence  i.s 
lower  costs  and  prlcee,  expanded  output, 
enlarged  commerce  and  higher  standards  of 
life. 

Yet  when  it  is  a  matter  of  generalizing 
these  benefits  by  expanding  trade  between 
ourselves  and  the  Russians,  Senator  Dotjc- 
LAS  is  exceedingly  cautious,  simply  because 
he  is  still  unconvinced  of  the  Russian  will 
for  co-existence.  He  tends  to  recall  that 
Adam  Smith  preferred  defense  to  opulence. 
Even  trade  with  friends  may  as  a  practical 
matter  require  political  pressure  and  occa- 
sional retaliation.  What,  after  all,  Is  a  self- 
respecting  nation  to  do  when  the  Common 
Market  deliberately  excludes  American 
broiling  chickens  simply  to  protect  French 
and  German  farmers  too  unenterprising  to 
meet  their  fellow-citizens'  yearning  for  this 
delicacy  themselves?  Could  we  do  other 
than  raise  oiu'  Imposts  on  French  brandy 
and  German  trucks? 

No  admirer  of  the  State  Department  will- 
ingness to  make  concessions  to  other  cotin- 
tries.  Senator  Douglas  emphasizes  that  In 
the  postwar  world  we  have  been  far  more 
generous  In  extending  foreign  aid  than  our 
Western  European  allies.  He  argues  that 
our  tariff  and  trade  policies  have  been  at 
least  as  enlightened  as  those  pursued  by 
the  governments  of  some  of  our; more  vehe- 
ment Western  European  critics.'' 

With  respect  to  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, Senator  Douglas  Is  equally  refresh- 
ing and  equally  far  away  frcan  conventional 
liberal  opinions.  For  example,  on  the  Issue 
of  commodity  agreements  many  economist,^ 
In  underdeveloped  countries  have  argued 
that  wild  fluctuations  in  coffee,  sugar,  co- 
coa and  rubber  prices  have  more  than  offset 
an  Inadequate  flow  of  foreign  gifts  and  in- 
vestment. They  propose  a  type  of  commod- 
ity agreement,  enforced  by  Importing  coun- 
tries, that  limits  exports  and  raises  prices 
The  Senator  suggests  that  these  agreement.^ 
(the  United  States  observes  coffee  and  sugar 
agreements)  actually  transfer  funds  from 
low-Income  American  coffee  drinkers  to  Latin 
American  plroitation  owners  and  govern- 
ment officials.  Thus  what  sujjerflclally  looks 
like  a  transfer  from  rich  countries  to  poor 
ones  is  in  actuality  a  transfer  from  compar- 
atively poor  Americans  to  quite  definitely 
rich  Latin  Americans. 

Balancing  the  necessities  of  American 
world  policy  (as  he  interprets  them)  agaliLst 
the  economic  virtues  dt  freer  trade.  Senator 
Douglas  favors  pressur^Vjupon  our  NATO  al- 
lies to  increase  their  rl-TTr-tinnciir  nations, 
encouragement  of  a  merged  EFTA  and  Com- 
mon Market,  and  extreme  caution  In  ex- 
panding East-West  trade. 
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In  short,  Senator  Dougu«  has  written  an 
IncJslve  explanatloa  of  trade  and  monetary 
problems  and  offered  for  good  measure  a 
whole  series  of  controversial  policy  positions 
If  the  properly  grateful  citizens  of  nilnote 
elect  the  teacher  rather  than  the  pupil  this 
November,  they  will  retain  a  superior  Sen- 
ator and  an  excellent  economist. 

(Note. — Mr.  Lekachman  Is  the  author  of 
•The  Age  of  Keynes,"  to  be  published  this 
fall,  and  U  professoi-  of  economics  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook.)  ' 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOOTWEAR 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
24.  1966,  Speaker  McCormack  called  for 
a  meeting  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation to  discuss  increased  imports  of 
foreign-made  rubber-soled  footwear  and 
shoes.  On  that  same  date  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  fact  sheet  prepari.d  by  the 
Imported  Footwear  Group  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  American  Importers  on 
developments  affecting  the  importation 
of  this  footwear.  Since  tliere  are  two 
sides  to  this  question,  I  urged  the  Sen- 
ate that  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  points  raised  in  that  dociunent  be- 
fore any  changes  are  made  In  the  new 
guidelines  on  rubber-soled  footwear  put 
into  effect  on  February  1,  1966,  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs. 

I  have  since  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  P.  McFadden,  chatiman  of  the 
Rubber  Footwear  Division  of  the  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers  Association,  calling 
my  attention  to  some  of  the  controversial 
assertions  made  In  the  fact  sheet  of  the 
Imported  Footwear  Group  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Importers. 
I  referred  Mr.  McFadden's  letter  to  coun- 
sel to  the  imported  footwear  group,  Mr. 
Noel  Hemmendinger,  for  comment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  McFadden  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  comments  on  his  letter  by  Mr.  Hem- 
mendinger, so  that  the  Record  mav  be 
complete  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rubber  Manufactukers  Assocution, 

New  York,  NY.,  June  6,  19C6 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 
Room  326.  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  your  commendable  con- 
cern that  Congress  have  full  information  on 
the  rubber-footwear  Import  situation,  you 
had  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  REcoEa  of 
May  24,  1966,  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Imported  Footwear  Group  of  the  National 
Council  of  American  Importers,  carrying  the 
heading:  "Pact  Sheet  on  Imports  of  Rubber- 
soled  Footwear  and  the  New  Customs  Guide- 
lines, May  19,  1966". 

Unfortunately  the  so-called  "fact  sheet" 
waa  far  from  factual.  Much  of  its  text  was 
conjecture  and  opinion.  Some  of  the  su- 
lisUcs  presented  were  misleading. 

In  sub-paragraph  1.  the  "fact  sheet"  states 
that  the  effect  of  the  "guidelines"  is  that  the 
duty  on  rubber -soled  fabric  footwear  imports 
•is  equivalent  on  the  average  to  60-^  if 
assessed  on  the  normal  valuation  basis"  It 
falls  to  point  out  that  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  reported  that  the  "gulde- 
Un^"   effected   a  duty  reduction  from  95% 


In  sufr- paragraph  2  the  "fact  sheet"  says 
tbe  rule  adopted  tinder  the  'guidelines  "  re- 
quiring tha.t  the  lowest-priced  comparable 
American-made  shoe  be  used  as  the  bMls  far 
assessing  duties  under  ASP  "has  aJwavs  been 
•ppUed  outside  the  footwear  field".  This  is 
untrue.  With  reference  to  both  canned 
clams  and  rubber  footwear  imports  subject 
to  ASP,  the  examiners  had  taken  the  highest- 
priced  domestic  product  when  more  than  one 
met  the  criteria  established  for  ASP.  There 
have  been  no  Importations  of  wool  gloves 
covered  by  ASP  since  before  the  war  but  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  this  practice  also 
applied  to  those  Imports.  It  is  true  that  a 
dlflferent  rule  was  applied  to  chemicals  sub- 
ject to  ASP.  But  chemicals  were  placed 
u.^der  ASP  by  a  direct  act  of  Congress  and  for 
a  different  reason.  Congress  acted  in  this  in- 
stance to  nurture  an  Infant  industry. 

In  sub-paragraph  4  statistics  on  dome^t^c 
production  of  "rtibber-soled  canvas  loot- 
wear"  are  presented.  It  is  true  that  thef=e 
Egxires  are  taken  from  official  Burer.u  of 
Census  reports.  But  for  1964  and  1965  thev 
include,  in  addition  to  rubber-soled  fabric 
footwear,  an  unknown  quantity  of  house 
slippers.  These  report;;  are  part  of  Bureau 
of  Census  Series:  M31A  and  the  «tatl<:tics 
quoted  in  the  "fact  sheet"  were  taken  from 
a  section  plainly  headed  "Production  and 
Shipments  of  Shoes  and  Slipper.';  with  Sole 
Vulcanized  to  Fabric  Upper".  This  report 
was  initiated  Just  a  few  rears  ago  The  Foot- 
wear Division.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
clat.ion.  Inc..  parUclpates  in  ii,e  report  and 
from  Its  beginning  the  Footwear  Dl«sion  has 
sought  to  have  house  slipper^  separatelv  re- 
ported. Until  this  is  done  there  seenis  to 
be  no  way  to  determine  the  number  of  rub- 
ber-soled fabric  shoes  produced  In  this  coun- 
try. Including  slippers  in  this  report  dis- 
torts the  figures  to  a  substantial  degree  It 
is  .suspected  that  vulcanized  house  slippers 
are  In  the  rubber-soled  fabric  footwear 
statistics  in  the  Department  o:  Commerce 
Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturers  referred  to 
in  Table  I  of  the  "fact  sheet". 

Table  II  is  a  confusing  collection  of  figures 
some  taken  from  official  sources.  Sub-note 
1  sutes  that  the  figures  in  the  "Imports" 
column  have  been  adjusted,  but  there  is  no 
explanaUon  of  who  adjusted  them  or  on 
What  basu  they  were  adjusted.  It  is  strange 
that  the  "unadjusted"  figures  are  lower  than 
the  "adjusted"  figures  for  all  but  the  vear= 
1964  and  1965.  and  for  these  vears  they  are 
higher.  Unless  the  "adjustments"  can  be 
Justified,  the  ratios  of  total  market  shown 
in  tne  List  column  are  me.-iningiess  Por 
reasons  stated  above  the  domestic  p.-oduc- 
Uon  figures  In  the  first  column  are  subject 
to  question.  Furthermore,  the  "fact  sheet" 
admits  that  for  the  years  1959  through  1062 
the  figures  are  "estimates"  arrived  at 
through  some  conversion  of  dollar  values 
It  IS  noted  that  the  dome;^ric  producUon 
figures  for  1964  and  1965  arc  taken  from  the 
Bureau  of  Census  report  which  includes  slip- 
pers. Unless  similar  Imports  are  Included  In 
the  import  column,  the  resultant  percent- 
ages of  the  imports'  share  of  the  market  are 
invalid.  It  would  also  be  invalid  .and  unfair 
to  u.se  the  toti.1  footwear  and  slipper  domes- 
tic production  figure  to  show  the  imports' 
share  of  the  market  if  there  are  no  imports 
of  slippers. 

Assuming  the  domestic  production  figures 
given  for  1964  and  1965  in  Table  II  to  be 
correct,  and  taJcing  import  statistics  reported 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  for  items  in  this 
cilegory  (TSUS  700.601—28.800,000  pairs  for 
1964  and  33,900.000  for  1965— the  ratio  of 
Imports  to  total  market  becomes  IS'^^  for 
1964  and  20'^  for  1965.  Instead  of  the  13  ; 
and  12  -,  given  in  the  last  column  of  Table  II. 

I  hope  this  will  be  helpful  to  vou  in  under- 
st,andlng  the  import  problems  of  the  rubber 
footwear  industry,  and  I  trust  you  will  en- 
deavor   to    correct    any    misunderstandings 
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that  may  have  resulted  from  the  statement 
you     had    inserted    In    the    Congressional 

Recorb. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  P  McFadden, 
Chairman,  R-ubber  Footwear  Division. 

STTTT  a  HElfNOENOtNCER. 

Washington,  D  C.  June  15.  1966 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Jatits, 
US.  Senate. 

Room  326.  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
'Wa'hington.  D.C. 

DE.ut  Senator  jAvrrs:  Thank  vou  for  giv- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  ecMnment  on  Mr 
McPadden's  letter  of  June  6.  1966. 

It  Is  true  that  the  statistics  are  not  al- 
together saUslEctory.  They  rarely  are.  V^e 
think  they  do  give  a  better  picture  of  what 
is  happening  in  this  industrv  than  is  avail- 
able otherwise. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  points 
raised — 

The  Pact  Sheet  does  rerognlBe  (para- 
graph 1)  thai  before  1»63  the  average  ASP 
duty  was  about  100  ~  . 

The  statutory  basis  for  .^SP  on  chemical^; 
accounting  for  almost  *11  the  ASP  imports 
other  than  footwear,  is  "simlUar  compeUtlvc" 
articles  ratlier  Uian  Just  "similar."  and  the 
next  sentence  provides  that  products  th;  t 
accomplish  substantially  equal  results  are 
to  be  treated  as  "similar  to  or  competitive 
With"  the  imports.  See  Headnotee  4  and  5  of 
TSUS  Schedule  4.  Part  1,  derived  from  the 
Tariff  Acts  of  1930  and  1922.  As  Mr.  McFad- 
den says.  Congress  acted  to  nurture  an  in- 
fant industry,  and  thus  extended  the  chemi- 
cals pr-ctection  to  ariicles  that  although  not 
smular.  were  nevertheless  competluve 
Thus  the  furthest  the  Congress  went  in 
applying  ASP  was  to  competitive  producu- 
giving  strong  support  to  the  use  of  the  con- 
cept of  competition  when  the  necessltv  arises 
to  select  among  "sunllar "  products  "in  tiie 
XcTtwear  Seld, 

We  have  found  nothing  In  the  legislative 
history  or  the  w.'itten  instructions  of  the 
Customs  Bureau  to  Justify  use  of  the  high- 
est-priced  similar  American  shoe  On  iiip 
cor.Xr?iry.  the  existence  of  such  a  practice 
was  denied  by  the  Customs  Bureau  at  least 
since  1956.  when  the  undersiened  first  made 
inquiries,  and  it  was  paid  that  the  appraisers 
would  give  attention  to  any  American  shoe 
the  importers  could  prove  met  the  statutory 
tetts.  Use  of  the  high  price  lists  was  simply 
an  administrative  convenience.  which 
amounted  to  turning  the  admini>tr&tion  of 
a  US.  law  over  to  an  Interested  party  It 
was  a  serious  abuse  that  had  to  be  termi- 
nated 

Incidentally,  the  new  guidelines  do  nrt 
reier  to  the  'lowest"  priced  American  shoe 
(as  frequently  stated)  but  to  the  "closest  " 
The  adjustments  in  the  import  figures  in 
Table  n  of  the  Pact  Sheet  we  explained  fuHv 
in  the  Tariff  Commission  on  June  8.  when 
Mr.  McFadden  was  present.  For  the  ye?r': 
1963  and  before,  the  adjustments  were 'nec- 
essary to  take  account  ol  lovk'-dutv  impon^ 
entered  under  statistical  numbers  o'ther  than 
those  ordinarily  regarded  as  covering  sneak- 
ers. For  the  years  1964  and  1965,  when  thp 
new  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Eta'c-= 
were  in  effect,  the  adjustment,s  were  to  take 
account  of  non-«neaker  products  entered  un- 
der Item  700  60.  In  the  Tariff  Commission 
we  furnished  evidence  based  upon  responses 
to  questionnaires  by  18  importers,  of  the  ac- 
tual number  of  non-sneaker  products  in- 
cluded m  the  33.9  muhon  pairs  for  1965 
referred  to  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of 
Mr.  McFadden's  letter.  The  evidence  l>ore 
out  quite  closely  the  estimates  contained  in 
the  Pact  Sheet. 

■Yours  sincerely. 

STTTT    &    HrMMrNTTNCrR, 

By;  Noel   Hemmendinger 

Enclosure. 
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ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  WOMEN  OP 
'  THIS  CENTURY 

*  Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  Margaret 
Saiiger  worked  untiringly  to  make  family 
planning  Information  available  upon  re- 
quest. To  her  credit  shg  fought  for  hor 
beliefs  and  as  a  result  men  and  women 
today  have  the  opportunity  to  plan  their 
families.  I  hope  this  opportunity  can  be 
extended  to  all  who  vrtsh  to  have  such  in- 
formation. 

The  efforts  of  Margaret  Sanger  to  Ln- 
prove  the  quality  of  life  on  earth  hj.ve 
been  commented  on  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Daily  News  and 
the  Washington  Post.  I  eisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  News  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  entitled  "Death  of  a  Crusader," 
and  the  Post  editorial  of  September  9,  en- 
titled "Margaret  Sanger"  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
izi&rlcs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  Is  significant,  I 
believe,  that  the  News  states: 

When  all  the  wide  Implications  of  her  life's 
work  are  considered  she  must  be  termed  one 
of  the  great  women  of  this  century;  probably 
the  greatest. 

The  Post  comments  correctly: 

She  was  not  only  a  radiant  rebel,  admired 
for  her  charm  and  disarming  modesty,  but 
also  a  practical  Idealist  whose  contribution 
will  be  realized  by  future  generations. 

Exhibit  1 

IProm  the  Washington   (DC.)   Dally  News, 

Sept.  8.  19661 

Death  of  a  Ckusader 

Msurgaret  Sanger's  mother  died  young  after 
bearing  11  children.  As  a  maternity  ward 
nurse  she  cared  for  women  who  were  weary 
and  old  at  36,  saw  many  of  them  die  as  a 
result  of  self-induced  abortions. 

These  experiences  Inspired  In  this  red- 
beaded  Irish  woman  an  epic  crusade  to  free 
women  from  what  she  termed  "sexual 
servitude." 

It  Is  bard,  in  these  relatively  enlightened 
days,  to  understand  the  savage  zeEd  with 
which  archaic  laws  against  the  spread  of 
contraceptive  information  were  prosecuted. 
When  Mrs.  Sanger  discussed  the  issue  In  her 
magazine  "Woman  Rebel,"  its  copies  were 
confiscated  by  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

In  1914  she  was  indicted  on  nine  counts 
for  sending  contraceptive  information  thru 
the  mall.  Conviction  would  have  made  her 
Uable  to  imprisonment  for  45  years.  She  fled 
to  Eiirope  and  never  came  to  trial.  The 
Indictment  was  quashed  in  1916.  Wlt]»  a 
sister  she  opened  a  birth  control  clinic  in 
Brooklyn,  first  of  its  kind  In  the  United 
States,  was  arrested  and  served  30  days  in  Jail. 
She  was  hounded  as  a  purveyor  of  obscenity, 
manhandled  by  police  who  broke  up  her 
meetings. 

Mrs.  Sanger,  who  died  Tuesday  at  the  age 
Of  82.  had  the  misfortune — or  the  distinc- 
tion— to  be  born  half  a  century  ahead  of  her 
times.  Birth  control,  a  term  which  she  coined 
In  1914,  now  Is  condoned  and  even  encour- 
aged by  law.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  great 
majority.  Including  some  of  Its  traditional 
opponents,  tho  differences  as  to  the  propriety 
of  specific  methods  remain. 

The  medieval  prejudice  which  condemned 
women  to  a  subeervlent  position,  in  many 
ciises  not  much  advanced  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  la  about  gone.  Mrs.  Sanger's 
crusade  led  to  recognition  of  the  menause  In 


the  "population  explosion,"  perhaps  a  gen- 
eration before  it  would  have  come  otherwise. 
In  her  younger  days  an  object  of  scorn  and 
persecution,  she  later  was  awarded  honorary 
degrees  from  unlverBlties,  was  received  with 
honor  by  foreign  govef  nments. 

When  all  the  wide  implications  of  her  life's 
work  are  considered  atie  must  be  termed  one 
of  the  great  women  oi  this  century;  probably 
the  greatest. 

fProm  the  Washlngt«in  Post,  Sept    9.   19661 

MARCARfT  SAN'CEB 

Pew  great  crusaders  for  good  causes  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  Margaret  Sanger.  She 
lived  to  witness  a  retnarkable  revolution  In 
public  attitudes  towRrd  "birth  control" — a 
phrase  which  first  appeared  in  her  magazine, 
Woman  Rebel.  Margaret  S.inger  was  virtually 
alone  when  she  begitn  to  disseminate  In- 
formation on  contraaeptlon  nearly  60  years 
ago.  In  1914  she  was  Indicted  on  nine  counts 
for  misusing  the  United  States  mails  and 
threatened  with  a  4$-year  prison  sentence. 
Today  the  United  States  Government  not 
only  disseminates  birth  control  Information 
but  is  prepared  to  finance  the  distribution  of 
contraceptive  devlcei  in  foreign  countries 
that  request  assistance. 

Margaret  Sanger's  Interest  In  birth  control 
was  nourished  in  an  anarchist-socialist  mi- 
lieu. She  was  a  young  radical  who  insisted 
that  "A  woman's  body  belongs  to  herself 
alone"  and  that  "Enforced  motherhood  is  the 
most  complete  denial  of  woman's  right  to  life 
and  liberty."  But  a4  the  years  passed  and 
the  movement  whlcli  she  founded  attained 
strength,  birth  contmi  became  much  more 
than  a  matter  of  wolnen's  rights.  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance are  severely  limited,  birth  control 
can  tip  llie  balance  between  grinding  i>overty 
and  tlie  beginnings  of  economic  progress. 
Margaret  Sanger  wa«  quick  to  grasp  that 
point  in  her  early  visits  to  Japan  and  India. 
She  was  not  only  a  radiant  rebel,  admired  for 
her  charm  and  di.'«irnliiig  modesty,  but  also  a 
practical  idealist  whofce  contribution  will  be 
realized  by  future  gejieratlons. 


CIVIL   DISOBEDIENCE   IN   ATLANTA 

Mr.  TALMADGR.  Mr.  President,  all 
responsible  and  thinking  Georgians — 
and  I  am  proud  to  sey  they  con.stitute  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
my  State — were  shocked  this  week  by  the 
racial  riot  that  erijpted  in  Atlanta  last 
Tuesday. 

It  was  an  appalling  display  of  the  same 
■brand  of  lawlessness  we  have  wltne.ssed 
on  many  occasions  In  recent  months  in  a 
number  of  cities  tliroughout  the  Nation. 
It  was  the  kind  of  mob  violence  which  can 
only  result  in  chaos  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  restore  respect  for  law  and  order. 
And,  just  as  in  other  places  where  racial 
agitation  and  disorder  have  resulted  in 
rioting,  the  Atlanta  j-iot  can  be  laid  at  the 
feet  of  irresponsible  leaders  who  have 
gone  about  the  country  preaching  dis- 
respect for  authority  and  calling  mobs 
Into  the  streets,  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  create  strife  and  disorder. 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  Atlanta,  whose 
record  for  peaceful  and  sensible  race 
relations  is  second  to  no  other  large 
metropolitan  area  In  the  country,  has 
been  made  a  victim  of  rioting  and  dis- 
graceful chants  of  "black  power."  How- 
ever, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  because  of 
positive  and  responsible  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  mayer  and  the  city  police, 
as  well  as  that  of  rpspected  members  of 
the    Negro    community,    the    riot    was 


quelled  and  handled  overall  in  a  most 
commendable  manner. 

There  appeared  In  the  September  7  edi- 
tion of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  an  ex- 
cellent column  by  Editor  Eugene  Pat- 
terson, giving  an  account  of  the  rioting 
and  the  courageous  and  firm  part  of 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen  and  responsible  Negro 
leaders  in  dispersing  the  rioters. 

There  also  appeared  fine  editorials  In 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  commending  Mayor  Allen 
and  rightly  placing  the  blame  for  the  dis- 
order where  it  belongs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's column  and  the  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution.  Sept. 
7.  1966) 
A  Day  To  PoncFT 
«  (By  Eugene  Patterson) 

A  fiune  of  tear  gas  still  stung  the  eye 
occasionally.  It  made  Ivan  Allen  look  as  If 
he  had  been  weeping. 

The  mayor  stood  in  a  pool  of  glass  frag- 
ments in  the  middle  of  Capitol  Avenue  with 
his  shoulders  slumped  vearlly.  A  police  car 
with  blue  light  fiashing  passed  on  one  side 
of  him,  and  a  Grady  Hospital  .ambulance  ■grtth 
a  red  light  passed  on  the  other. 

He  lifted  his  reddened  eyes  to  the  porches 
and  looked  at  the  Negro  men,  women  and 
children  whose  rights  he  had  long  fought  for 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  political  life.  They 
looked  bivck  at  him. 

Oa  the  upstairs  balcony  of  a  bleak  apart- 
ment house — "four  rooms,  will  redecorate. 
$59.50  "^ — a  girl  of  about  15  perked  and  shook 
Idly  in  a  silent  dance. 

"They  don't  know,"  Mayor  Allen  said 
gently.     "They  Just  don't  know." 

But  the  SNCC  leaders  knew.  When  Stokely 
Carmlchael's  crowd  finally  got  a  police  slioot- 
ing  to  play  with,  they  stirred  up  those  men 
women  and  children  as  skillfully  as  white 
demagogues  used  to  get  a  night  ride  going. 

Like  the  old  white  mobs,  the  rock-throwlne 
Negroes  didn't  have  a  very  clear  idea  wh.it 
h.id  h.^ld  of  them  Tuesday.  Demagogues  h:»ci 
hold  of  them.     SNCC  was  in  ch.wge. 

SNCC  comes  In  on  a  scene  of  trouble  like 
.an  ambulance.  But  not  to  heal  any  frac- 
tures. It  had  been  a  long,  chilly  summer  In 
the  'Vine  City  slum.  SNCC's  sound  trucks 
held  failed  to  stir  riots.  Maybe  Vine  City 
reTldents  got  toughened  to  the  black  power 
demagoguery  and  immune  to  It.  Here,  al- 
most In  the  shadow  of  Atlanta's  new  stadium 
was  a  fresh  neighborhood  with  a  bullt-tii 
incident.     And  here  was  SNCC. 

An  .'illen  sakl,  the  people  just  didn't  know- 
But  -SNCC  did.  To  say  prist  whit.e  injusti'-p 
to  Negroes  was  fair  provocation  for  what  the 
black  power  s^«alots  did  to  Atlantii  Tuesd.iy  :~ 
about  like  justifying  white  bombers  an  1 
burners  on  grounds  some  Negroes  are  crimi- 
nal. 

The  mayor  understood  what  was  going  on 
even  wfiUe  the  Negro  rock  throwers  wh  ) 
literally  threatened  his  life  did  not.  He  ga'. o 
them  their  target.  He  walked  in  the  open 
down  the  middle  of  the  street  while  some 
policemen  were  taking  cover  behind  an 
armored  car  under  the  hall  of  stones.  Hi.s 
cour.-ige  was  remarked  by  every  tough  cnp 
present.  He  acted  like  a  man  who  didn't 
want  to  be  safe  if  his  city  wasn't. 

ALMOST — BUT    NOT    QUFTE 

For  a  while  It  looked  as  if  the  mayor  might 
ptiU  it  off.  He  waded  into  the  middle  of  the 
riotous  crowd  at  Capitol  and  Ormond  (you  go 
past  the  stadium  on  Capitol,  and  across 
Georgia,   and  across  Little  and  Love — that's 
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right.  Love — and  there's  Ormond)  and  tried 
to  lead  them  out  to  the  stadium.  They  fol- 
lowed him  for  a  block.  Then  SNCC  got  hold 
of  the  thing  again,  yelling  black  power. 

They  werent  gonna  go  to  any  white  man's 
stadium.  Pretty  soon  they  had  the  crowd 
back  at  Ormond  and  Capitol.  Allen  got  up 
on  a  police  car  and  tried  to  talk  to  them 
Demagogues  knew  what  to  do  about  that 

They  rocked  the  car  violently  until  he  was 
shaken  off  it.  Encircled  and  shoved  he 
simply  bored  deeper  Into  the  black  crowd 
demanding  order,  exhorting  peace 

Rocks  flew.  Windshields  and  windows 
crashed  In.  Police  cars  had  their  glasses 
smashed.  A  white  woman's  car  was  hit- 
she  paused  at  thp  stadium  parking  lot  to 
Phake  the  glass  out  of  her  hair.  Pe-ople 
were  getting  hurt.  While  Allen  stood  be- 
tween them,  Negroes  threw  rocks  and  police- 
men fired  into  the  air. 

Tear  gas  finally  broke  that  one  up  The 
police  ran  out  of  tear  gas.  But  thev  stood 
on  the  street  corners  with  their  gas  guns 
at  the  ready  and  nobody  knew  they  were 
empty  until  new  supplies  came. 

Policemen  are  always  targets  in  mobs  like 
'hese.  The  strain  showed  in  their  faces  and 
you  couldn't  blame  them.  Shotguns  pis- 
tols, gas  guns,  billies— the  tense  brandishing 
Oi  so  much  hardware  was  imposing  Thev 
had  seen  too  many  cars  smashed,  too  mucii 
anger,  to  be  easy.  ITiey  were  as  tight  as 
colled  springs,  looking  all  about.  There  In 
the  middle  of  them,  unarmed  and  unratt'ed 
w.as  Mayor  Allen. 

"1  wlf h  I  could  slow  that  guy  down,"  said 
Capt.  George  Royall,  his  police  aide  and  bodv- 
pard,  .sprinting  up  Little  Street.  The  mavir 
had  suddenly  walked  up  there  to  insist  that 
a  crowd  of  Negroes  disperse  and  go  to  their 
homes.    The  crowd  moved  slowly. 

Two  policemen  were  assigned  to  herd  the 
crowd  back  up  that  side  street.  Thev  were 
white,  though  many  of  the  policemen  bn  the 
scene  were  Negro.  The  two  white  policemen 
had  company.  "Tliis  is  the  Rev.  Sam  Wil- 
liams, "  Capt.  Royall  told  the  pair  of  poli'-e- 
men.    "He  is  going  with  you  and  he  is  going 

uivt"        ^^^'^  ^  ^°  ^°  '^^'^  ^"""^^  P**'=^ 

i^T^XJ^^^'  Wll'^ms  did.  A  tough,  smart 
NAACP  militant,  the  Baptist  mimster  and 
college  professor  had  been  fighting  for  his 
?nH^l!  TJ"^^  "^'"^  oppressors  all  his  life 
T.fJ,l      **."«*  ^^^"^^^  '^^  eo  to  the  scene 

Z  fh»^'  }  ^v*"  ^^"  courage.  He  went 
up  the  street  with  the  policemen,  command- 
Ing  respect. 

Like  Sam  Williams,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 

K.^L  th  *'k,  *''"*•  ^^P'°r'ng  violence  and 
ia>lng  the  blame  on  those  who  Incited  It 
sa^d    ^%7  eot  to  have  law,"   the   old  man 

te  1  th«^  ?  ^'"^  '"y  strength.^  would 

ten  these  people  we  have  got  to  have  law 
Jiise  \>e  have  no  protection." 

T.."'-''°"'r  ^°^  ^'°^  strength,  old  friend." 
i-.m  Allen  said,  taking  his  hand  in  the 
fi^reet. 

NEGRO  LEADERS  CAME 

Toh^^«  politicians  like  Q  V.  Williamson  and 
John  Hood  were  there,  laboring  to  lead  their 
Wim^°"«°,'  '°"^«  Clergymen  like  the  rIv. 
William  Holmes  Borders  were  there  and 
eaders  like  Jesse  Hill.  The  Negro  7eader^ 
ship  turned  out  to  do  what  It  could  lust  L 
staunchly  as  the  white  leadership  £  To 
do  when  the  Klan  mentalities  threatened 
Mwavs'h  °"'  the  violent  and  the  disorderly 
fh7n^^%  '^  ""  advantage  in  seizing  leadcr- 
re.Lni.h.^r'^'^-.'^^y  "«  unhampered  by 
ZT^T^l^^^  ^**  ^^''^y  ^"^'^  emotion  go- 
men  oftPn"?-  J^^T^^^'^^l^  leaders,  rational 
men.  often  look  vulnerable  and  even  futiio 
in  such  a  setting.    But  they  have  t^  go       * 

Xl^V^f  ""Sf^"  *"*  y°"'"     ■«^"en  "as  asked 
Ih  the  lull.    He  looked  at  his  friend  Sam  WU^ 
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liams  there  In  the  street  and  laughed 
"Man,"  he  kidded,  "you  know  thev  can't 
throw  anything  as  fast  as  I  can  run" 

"I've  got  great  peripheral  vision.  Blind  to 
color,  blind  to  class.  I've  got  to  be  blind 
haven't  I,  Sam?" 

The  Rev.  Williams  smiled.  "Tliat's  right" 
he  said  quietly.  The  two  strong  men  one 
white,  one  black,  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
second  in  the  gathering  night,  then  moved 
off  to  see  if  they  could  calm  and  disperse 
some  more  of  the  silent,  staring  spectators 

Walking  along  the  center  of  the  Capitol 
Avenue  sidewalk,  a  tall,  thin  Negro  man 
wearing  a  striped  sport  shirt  and  a  wisp  of 
beard  met  a  policeman  and  deliberately  con- 
fronted him  head-on,  refusing  to  vield  room 
for  him  to  pa.ss.  The  policeman  held  a 
shotgun  at  port  arms  and  stood  there  for  a 
minute  He  jerked  his  thtonib  to  the  side 
but  the  Negro  did  not  move. 

Blind  hatred  contorted  his  face  into  a 
furious  mask. 

The  policeman  shrugged  and  walked  on 
around  him.  The  thin  goateed  Negro  walked 
on.  muttering,  looking  over  his  shoulder  and 
hating  the  white  man  with  a  passion  that 
sirmed  to  fcK>  consuming  him  like  some  foul 
fatal   fever. 

Shattered  gUass  lay  in  the  sti-eet.  Flicker- 
ing lights  glinted  on  the  oolice  guns  Night 
was  falling  and  the  mayor  was  thinking 
about  opening  up  the  schoolhou.se  at  the 
corner  of  Capitol  and  Little  and  inviting 
everybody  in  to  talk  inst«od  of  fight  burn 
stone  and  slioot. 

It  was  .almost  as  if  the  mavor,  after  half 
a  day  of  presenting  his  body  in  the  street 
wiis  as  intent  on  willing  peace  and  a  refam' 
to  normality  as  he  was  in  building  up  his 
forces  of  police  to  crush  anv  renewed  dis- 
order. 

In  the  gathering  darkness,  somebody  said 
to  the  tired  mayor,  as  he  stood  there  in  the 
street,  that  he  ought  to  go  on  home  and 
leave  the  night  perU  to  his  policemen  and 
the  people  on  the  porches 

"Listen."  he  snapped,  "if  anvthing  is  go- 
ing to  happen  here  tonight,  it's  going  to 
happen  over  m^" 
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may  not  have  known  themselves  what  they 
wanted— unless  it  was  an  excuse  to  throw 
rocks  and  rant  about  police  brutality. 

The  mayor  says  the  riot  was  deliberately 
caused  by  some  of  Stokely  Carmichael's 
SNCC  henchmen,  and  he  may  be  right.  For 
the  mob  began  shouting  "kUl  the  white 
cops  "  after  SNCC  representatives,  according 
to  the  police,  spread  the  false  word  that  the 
suspected  car  thief  "had  been  shot  while 
handcuffed  and  that  he  was  murdered." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
not*rs,  it  seems  clear  that  what  the  SNCC 
people  want  is  trouble,  trouble,  trouble 
And  that  is  what  thev  are  going  to  get 
though  not  in  the  form  they  want  if  this 
sort  of  mad:-iess  keeps  up. 


Sept,  7, 


I  From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star 

Sept.   8,    1966) 

Rioting  in  Atlanta 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  the  riot 

in  Atlanta  is  that  Is  should  have  happened 

there.    For  Atlanta,   by  general  agreement 

has  been  a  model  for  southern  cities  m  its 

race  relations. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  has  walked   the  Ifc.=t 
mile  in  search  of  racial  peace.     He  had  al- 
most solid  Negro  support  when  elected     He 
was  one  of  the  few  southerners  to  testifv  in 
support  of  the  1964  civil  rights  bill.     He'has 
added  Negroes  to  the  police  force.     Atlanta's 
schools  and   city   facilities   are   totallv   inte- 
grated.    Many     Negroes     are     employed     bv 
business    establishments    and    the    citv    has 
seiit  eight  Negroes  to  the  state  legislature 
All  of  this  counted  for  nothing,  however 
when    a    suspected    Negro    car    thief    was 
wounded  while  trying  to  escape  from  arrest- 
ing police  officers.     When  some  500  or  more 
Negroes  took  to  the  streets  the  mavor  climbed 
°'^^.l?K°^  ''"  automobile  and  tried  to  reason 
Tf  •    I^f".   "^  *^  ^-hOMie^i  down      Taunts 
of    white  devil"  and  "black  power    greeted 
htm.    Finally  the  mob  surged  around   the 
car  and  the  mayor  was  Jarred  loose  from  his 
perch  and  fell  to  the  street. 

No  this  didn't  happen  in  a  Birmingham 
or  a  Selma.  It  happened  in  Atlanta  Little 
wonder  that  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 

.  u;„'?°J"'^'  '"  ^*'*°^*'  '^^  beard  to  ask 
i'd^l      «°  }^^^    *^"^-     '^«    ^^y°^    came 
'■  t^T.fn    ^Z  '^'^  ^°  ^P*^  ^  them  and  thev 
wouldn  t  listen     What  do  thev  want?  " 

It  w^  a  good  question,  but  hard  to  an- 
swer.   For  most  of  the  members  of  the  mob 


(From  the  Atlanta   (Ga.)    Journal 
1966) 
Who  Runs  the  City' 
Magnificent  work  on  the  part  of  the  police 
the  personal  courage  and  leadership  of  Mavor 
Ivan  Allen  and  the  cooperation  of  responsible 
Negro  political  and  religious  le.aders  kept  At- 
lanta   out    of    murderous    trouble    Tuesdav 
evening. 

There  was  major  trouble  as  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  to  trouble  promoted 
by  SNCC  and  its  irresponsible  new  leader 
Stokely  Ca.-michael.  to  protest  a  case  of  al- 
leged police  brutalnv. 

There  was  rioting' in  the  streets  south  of 
the  Stadium  (where  a  detachment  of  state 
patrolmen  stood  by),  but  the  coalition  o' 
those  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  citv  pre- 
vailed. May  it  continue  to  hold  together  and 
prevail  for  years  to  come. 

The  trouble  followed  the  demagogic  pat- 
tern the  country  has  now  come  to  recognize 
Since  this  no  longer  is  one  of  those  peculiar 
Southern  problems. 

But  the  familiarity  of  the  pattern  does  not 
make  it  any  less  shocking 

.-Atlanta  so  far  has  maintained  a  reputation 
lor  law  and  order,  and  the  determination  of 
the  mayor  to  keep  this  reputation  could  not 
be  more  obvious. 

Tuesday  night  proved  who  was  running  the 
city,  and  it  is  not  the  mob. 

hJrl(if„  ^'^'^*'°^'^"*"'  """^  '^«  magnificent 
backing  given  him  by  the  police  and  by  sane 
and     responsible     Negro     leaders    pulled     us 

through  this  time. 

«i»hV>'^  '^  ^°°  '""'^^  ^  *''^P«^t  ^^^^  Tuesdav 
night  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  it 

There  are  irresponsible  white  people  seek- 
ers after  public  office  Included  as  weU  as 
^'Z^^^k"'"'"^  promoters  of  "black  power"  who 
find  this  sort  of  dangerous  idiocy  helpful 

Certainly  we'll  see  other  attempt*  to  pit 
of  At?f^',"'*  'f  ^'  ""^^^  ^  smoking  Shambles 
>ears  to  come. 

But  the  combination  which  pulled  us 
thlTfin  T"^^»>'/^lght  can  do  it  4aln  wnth 
nhfn^  ^  ^"'^  '^^  backing  of  the  decent,  law- 
fnvf,^  f  t'zens  Of  an  Atlanta,  and  run  the 
Inviters  to  riot  out  of  town. 

This  has  been  a  week  of  crisis  In  Atlanta. 

strike\lTtif^"  ?^  ^^^  ^'^^  Department  on 
strike,  and  the  police  on  extended  duty 

Its  the  sort  of  occasion  which  separates 
the  wheat  and  the  chaff  rapidlv,  and  maltes 
us  appreciate  the  value  of  The  kind  of  go^ 
Citizenship  shown  by  those  who  stay  on  the 
job  When  trouble  comes.  These  'are  he 
mayor,  the  police,  the  loyalist*  among  the 
f»,.?^"-  ^J"^  ^^^  '^^^o  ^'^"^  '^ho  kept  the 
ntLn.  '""''   ''''^"'   *=">'   ^"'l    "-^'y   With   their 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  SIGNIFI- 
.  CANT  CHILD  HEALTH  MEASURE 
,  ^J  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  fiscal 
1967  appropriations  for  maternal  and 
child  welfare  activities  went  from  $187 
million  in  fiscal  1966  to  a  House-approved 
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figure  of  $228,900,000.  This  Is  a  whop- 
ping Increase  of  almost  $42  million. 

Every  bit  of  this  increase  is  necessary. 
Most  of  it  would  provide  for  an  expan- 
slcHJi  of  the  program  in  accordance  with 
the  1965  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  But  It  Is  significant  that 
while  we  are  providing  an  additional  $41,- 
900,000  for  child  welfare  activities  in  fis- 
cal 1967  we  apparently  can  afford  to  boost 
the  special  milk  program  for  schoolchil- 
dren by  Mily  $1  million  from  last  year's 
appropriation  level  of  $103  million  to  $104 
million  this  year.  Yet  If  ever  a  program 
were  Important  to  the  welfare  of  our 
children,  the  school  milk  program  is. 

The  milk  program  helps  most  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  help  themselves — 
the  children  from  poor  families  living  In 
depressed  areas  and  the  slums  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities.  It  helps  them  by  providing 
a  Federal  payment  toward  the  cost  of  a 
half-pint  of  milk  once  or  twice  a  day.  be- 
tween meals.  Often  the  local  community 
provides  the  remainder  of  the  needed 
funds.  Furthermore  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer is  minimal,  because  milk  not  pur- 
chased under  the  program  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  bought  and  stored  imder 
the  price  support  program  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

At  least  $110  million  is  needed  for  the 
school  milk  program  this  year  If  last 
year's  10-percent  cut  In  the  Federal  reim- 
bursement rate  is  to  be  restored.  I  in- 
tend to  fight  hard  for  an  additional  $6 
million  for  the  program  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  I  fully  believe 
that  this  program  Is  essential  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  children  as  the 
maternal  and  child  welfare  program.  I 
intend  to  see  that  It  Is  properly  funded. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REGULATING  THE 
WIDE-OPEN  TRAFFICKINQ  OF 
FIREARMS  IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
-ords  of  this  Congress  include  volumes  of 
testimony  on  the  need  for  regulating  the 
wide-open  trafficking  of  firearms  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

The  bulk  of  those  volumes  are  public 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  JuvenUe  Delinquency, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  purpose  of 
those  hearings  was  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  strengthen  Its  own  gun 
laws,  and,  if  possible,  to  aid  the  several 
States  in  making  their  statutes  more 
enforceable. 

The  result  of  our  Inquiry,  Senate  bill 
1592.  Is  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  full  Senate  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
measure  before  now,  but  the  minority 
opp>osing  any  improvement  in  our  gun 
laws  has  succeeded  In  blocking  Senate 
action. 

The  gun  lobby  has  been  most  effective. 

Leading  the  opposition  to  a  law  that 
would  thwart  criminals,  drug  addicts, 
and  mental  patients  hellbent  on  arm- 
ir.g  themselves  is  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, a  tax-free  group  of  some  750,- 
000  members  whose  most  recent  slogan 


is  "America  needs  more  straight  shoot- 
ers." 

In  easy-to-undetstand  language  a  lob- 
byist is  any  person  or  group  who  seeks 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

However,  though  not  a  lobby  under  the 
law,  the  NRA's  antigun  legislation  phi- 
losophy Is  adopted  and  followed  by 
registered  lobbyist*  among  them;  for  in- 
stance, the  gun  industry. 

On  August  14.  1966.  on  the  Fi-ank  Mc- 
Gee  report  on  the  NBC  television  net- 
work, an  NRA  spokesman  described  its 
nonlobbying  activities  of  the  NRA  in  this 
way: 

A  teletype  In  the  legislative  suite  receives 
reports  from  state  capitals.  Whenever  a 
state  lawmaker  Introduces  a  gun  control  bill 
the  Information  is  ejulckly  fed  to  this  office. 

By  "this  office"  the  spokesman  meant 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  national  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  in  downtown 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  the  text  of  the 
Prank  McGce  report  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional REcoRa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1  • 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  consistent 
with  the  nonlobby  image  it  spends  into 
the  seven  figures  each  year  to  project, 
on  September  1,  IS66,  the  NRA  shelled 
out  almost  $10,000  for  full  page  ads  in 
the  Washington  P©st  and  the  New  York 
Times  throwing  ItB  weight  behind  "en- 
forceable measures  to  keep  firearms 
from  Irresponsiblas,  incompetents,  and 
criminals,"  among  other  things. 

The  advertisement  was  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  September  9,  1966, 
issue  of  Time  magazine,  which  I  ask  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordened  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aimless 

Of  aU  the  opponeets  of  any  federal  legis- 
lation to  control  firearms,  none  has  been 
more  persistent — or  more  effective — than  the 
National  Rifle  AssociBtlon.  a  750,000-member 
organization  that  spends  perhaps  $2,000,000  a 
year  pushing  Ita  ofllclal  line  in  pamphlets, 
pressure  on  Congress,  gun-magazine  adver- 
tisements and  its  owtt  publication  The  Ameri- 
can Rifleman.  In  tha  face  of  renewed  clamor- 
ing for  congressioaal  gun -control  action, 
spurred  by  Charles  Whitman's  recent  sniper 
rampage  in  Ausun,  Texas,  the  N.R.A.  last 
week  turned  for  a  change  to  newspapers, 
buying  full-page  spaeads  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  both  of  which 
have  editorialized  vlgorovisly  for  stronger  gun 
laws.  Over  the  Itgend.  "America  needs 
more  straight  shooters,"  the  ads  picture,  of 
all  people,  a  rifle-totlng  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Part  of  the  NJl.A.'s  membership  drive  to 
mark  its  100th  anniversary  ("We're  shooting 
for  a  million  membars")  In  1971.  the  ads  ac- 
curately describe  F.OJi.  as  an  N.R.A.  member 
who  shared  the  organization's  concern  for 
conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  firearms. 
What  they  neglect  to  mention,  however.  Is 
that  Roosevelt  (one  of  seven  US.  presidents 
who  have  been  shot  at  by  would-be  assas- 
sins) ,  was  a  longtinie  advocate  of  strong  gun 
laws.  As  Oovemor  iji  1932,  F.DJl.  vetoed  two 
bills    that    attempted    to    emasculate    New 


York's  tough  SulUvaa  Law,  which  remains 
the  oiily  state  law  requiring  police  permits 
for  p>068es8ion  of  handguns.  During  his  pres- 
idency, the  two  major  existing  federal  gun 
laws — the  firearms  acts  of  1934  and  1938— 
were  passed.  In  fact,  a  1963  article  in  T)ic 
American  Rifleman  took  note  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident's desire  for  tough  gun  controls,  com- 
plained that  his  "knowledge  of  firearms  wa.s 
not  extensive." 

In  any  case,  the  obvious  Intensification  of 
the  N.R.A. 's  autl-legislatlou  campaign  may 
be  unnecessary.  In  Congress,  where  the  as- 
sociation maintains  Influential  contacts  and 
can  mount  a  massive  barrage  of  letters  a: 
the  drop  of  a  new  gun  bill,  a  measure  spon- 
sored by  Connecticut's  Senator  Thomas  Dodd 
to  curb  Interstate  firearms  traflic  remainpd 
bottled  up  last  week  In  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  with  prospects  for  its  passage  in 
this  session  dimming  rapidly. 

Exhibit  1 
Frank  McGee  Report,  Adcust  14,  1966 

McGee.  "General  William  Westmoreland 
Commander  of  United  States  Forces  In  Sout'i 
'Vietnam  was  secretly  flown  back  to  Texas  l.Tst 
night  to  meet  with  President  Johnson.  Thi- 
morning  General  Westmoreland  and  the 
President  appeared  at  a  news  conference  ' 

Announcer;  "This  Is  the  Prank  McGee  Re- 
port, Sunday.  Augrist  14,  1966," 

Westmoreland:  "I  do  feel  however,  that  we 
should  gear  ourselves  for  an  extended  in- 
volvement in  this  part  of  the  world.' 
(Music) 

Announcer;  "The  following  program  i.^ 
brought  to  you  In  living  color  on  NBC." 

McGee:  "After  summoning  his  top  mili- 
tary commander  from  Vietnam.  Preslden: 
Johnson  held  a  news  conference  at  the  Texas 
White  House  this  afternoon  and  gave  ai; 
optimistic  assessment  of  the  war. 

"The   conference  was  held  after   a   lone 
secret   meeting   between   the   President   and 
General    Westmoreland.     Here   is   NBC   Nev. 
Correspondent  Charles  Murphy  In  Texas. 

Murphy:  "The  President  and  the  Gener ; 
got  up  early  to  attend  serrtces  at  bt 
Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  In  Predricksburg 
They  had  talked  late  Into  the  night.  New-^- 
men  did  not  learn  of  the  Generals  visit  un;:; 
moments  before  lie  and  the  President  arrnra 
Xor  church  services  with  their  wives  anc; 
aides.  Later  there  was  a  news  conference 
at  the  LBJ  ranch.  Mr.  Johnson  opened  i' 
with  a  prepared  statement." 

Johnson;  "A  communist  military  takeover 
in  South  Vietnam  is  no  longer  Just  Improb- 
able. As  long  as  the  United  States  and  our 
brave  allies  are  In  the  field  it  Is  ImposslbU- 
And  the  single,  most  Important  factor  now  i- 
our  will  to  prosecute  the  war  untu  the  com- 
munists, recognizing  the  futility  of  the:: 
ambitions,  either  end  the  fighting  or  seek  .. 
peaceful  settlement.  No  one  can  say  wher. 
this  will  be  or  how  many  men  will  be  needed 
or  how  long  we  must  persevere.  The  Amcr- 
ici.n  people  must  know  that  there'll  be  no 
quick  victory.  But  the  world  must  know 
that  we  will  not  quit." 

Murphy;  "Then  the  General  talked.  H'' 
was  asked  If  North  'Vietnam's  resolve  h.ui 
weakened." 

Westmoreland:  "There's  no  indication  that 
the  resolve  of  the  leadership  In  Hanoi  h.u 
been  reduced.  There's  every  Indication  thar 
this  leadership  has  pLinned  to  continue  t:ii= 
conflict  in  accordance  with  the  present  p.it- 
tern  that  prevails." 

Reporter;  "I  wonder  If  you  can  give  us  your 
assessment  of  the  needed  number  of  Irocii^ 
th.-it  win  be  needed  the  rest  of  this  year.  I 
think  the  number  Is  now  291.000." 

Westmoreland:  "That  Is  approximately 
present  strength.  Additional  troops  are 
scheduled  to  come  into  South  'Vietnam  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  of  the  year.  Our 
strength,   therefore,  is  destined  to  increase 
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As  to  what  will  be  reqtiired,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  at  this  time.  It  depends  upon 
the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  enemy  " 

Murphy;  "Their  four  hours  of  talk  had 
ranged  over  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  war 
The  White  House  did  not  say  whether  Im- 
portant strategy  decisions  had  been  made 
The  General  called  the  visit  'offlciaUy  proflt- 
.Tble.'  Charles  Murphy,  NBC  news,  San 
.Antonio." 

McGee:  "The  196th  Infantry  Brigade 
made  up  of  3800  soldiers,  has  arrived  In 
South  Vietnam,  Increasing  American  military 
manpower  there  to  292,000.  The  unit  was 
trained  at  Port  Devens.  Massachusetts  for 
counter-gxierrilla  warfare.  It  was  sent 
immediately  to  Jen  VUla  post  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

"An  American  Army  helicopter  reportedly 
liilled  5  Vietnamese  civilians  and  wounded 
15  others  during  an  attack  on  suspected  Vlet- 
cong  targets  in  the  Mekong  delta.  It  was  the 
third  air-attack  accident  reported  in  a  week 

"Tlie  United  States  command  has  reported 
the  loss  of  two  more  airplanes  In  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  In  the  past  week,  the  loss 
of  15  planes  In  seven  days  was  four  more  than 
the  number  lost  during  any  previous  week  " 
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McGee;  "The  lunar  orblter  spacecraft  was 
maneuvered  Into  a  course  around  the  moon 
t.Jday.  Scientists  at  Pasadena,  California 
nred  the  spacecraft  by  remote  control  and  It 
IS  supposed  to  start  taking  pictures  of  the 
moon's  surface  on  Wednesday. 

"The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration    for 
all  practical  purposes,  offlclally  approved  the 
use  of  oral  contraceptives  todav.    The  medi- 
cal committee  which  advises  the  PDA     said 
there  is  no  scientific  evidence  that  the  pills 
which  are  now  on  the  market,  are  dangerous 
But  the  committee  recommended  that  It  be 
left  up  to  doctors  to  prescribe  the  pills  to 
patients.     The     P.D.A.     Commissioner      Dr 
James  Goddard,  talked  to  NBC  news  reporter 
Harry  Griggs:  " 

,v,°^J"!'"'*-  "^*  ^°^^y  accepted  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Oral  Contracep- 

scientific  evidence  that  the  continued  use  of 
these  pills  Is  unsafe.  It  further  recommends 
that  the  previous  time  limitation  on  the  use 
Of  oral  contraceptives  be  dropped,  because 
there  Is  no  scientific  Justification  for  Its  con- 
tinuation." 

,,.?'^^ft-  "^°'^  ^^^y  women  are  currently 
using  the  pUl?"  •' 

Goddard:  "We  estimate  that  between  five 

the    in  .P^'"°^  women  are  currently  taking 

Griggs:  "Well,  simply,  what  does  the  report 
say  to  these  women  about  continuing  to 
take— use  this  pill?"  ^ 

rJ^f*^'*?.'?-  ■"^"*  ''''^"  ^^^  physician's  di- 
rection, It  8  not  unsafe." 

Eastern  Nebraska  escaped  flood  damage  today 
when  rains  tapered  off.  and  the  swollen  rivers 
and  streams  receded.  Flood  forced  a  thou- 
sand people  to  evacuate  the  town  of  Colum- 
Dus.    It  also  caused  heavy  crop  damage 

And  Newsweek  Magazine  today  released 
R^  f,,'.^^  photograph  of  the  late  Lucy  Mercer 
Rutherford.  A  new  book  by  North  Carolina 
neijrepaper  publisher,  Jonathan  Daniels,  de- 
scribes a  long  romance  between  Miss  Mer- 

^Ltn^'r.*^"-  ^"therford.  and  President 
rranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

■Police  in  Indianapolis  said  that  a  real 
estate  salesman  shot  and  killed  his  wife  and 

death tr^.  ***"e»^*«"-  tl^en  was  shot  to 
death  by  police  after  he  barricaded  himself 
ihe  shootings  occurred  after  the  famiiv 
came  home  from  church  "  '"muy 

McGee;  "Once  again  a  sensational  shoot- 
Zli^  e^'oked  a  national  demand  for  laws 
aga  Mt  guns.  President  Johnson  Immedlate- 
'y  urged  passage  of  a  gun  control  law,  that's 


been  lingering  m  a  Senate  Committee  Sena- 
tor Thomas  Dodd  introduced  the  bill  two 
years  ago.  It  would,  among  other  things, 
limit  mall  order  sales  of  guns. 

"The  firearms  industry  in  this  country 
does  about  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
business  a  year.  More  than  30  milUon  Amer- 
icans own  guns.     It's  easier  to  buv  a  gun 

of'^r  ^nf  '°.^^''  country.  Three-quarters 
of  a  mllhon  Americans  have  been  shot  to 
death  since  1900. 

"Now  some  of  these  klHlngs  were  sensa- 
tional enough  to  have  produced  earlier  out- 
cries for  gun  control  legislation.  Bu:  re- 
sults have  always  been  meager.  This  year 
there  s  been  more  than  350  such  laws  intro- 
duced into  state  legislatures.  New  Jerseys 
tough  gun  control  law  went  into  effect  earlier 
this  month.  It  restrict*  the  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns,  and  requires  fingerprinting 
and  police  Identification  for  anyone  buyini 

co^tTo^g^fiV""'  '^  ''''P°"^""  '-"  ^° 

h.vy^K'"  """^ye*''-  sun  control  advocates 
ha\e  banged  their  heads  against  a  powerful 
but  unofficial  lobby,  the  National  Riae  As- 
sociation This  Is  part  of  an  N.R.f  propa- 
ganda film.  It  acknowledges  that  guns  in 
the  hands  of  criminals  are  bad.  but  it  makes 
a  point  that  the  country  Is  served  be^t 
when  the  citizens  have  relatively  free  acce^ 
to  guns."  " 

National  Rifle  Association  film 

Announcer:  "Today  the  rifle  In  the  hands 
of  courageous  and  determined  men,  tr.^lned 
in  accurate  marksmanship,  still  stands  as  a 
vital  element  of  our  military  strength  if  war 
should  endanger  us  again  " 

.pJ.^i,?-    "J*"^    ''*'^"'    '•ec°g'"2«    the    repre- 
sentative   from    the    sixteenth    district  " 

Representative    from    Sixteenth    District- 
Mr.    Speaker,    I    have    here    a    bill    for    the 
registration  of  firearms" 

(Music  rises.) 

Announcer  in  film:  "Despite  repeated  fail- 
ure of  attempts  to  disarm  the  criminal  or 
irresponsible  by  st.atute,  fresh  attempts  are 
made  each  year  to  Introduce  undesirable 
firearms  legislation.  LeglslaUon  will  not 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  lawless 
or  undesirable  persons.  It  tends,  Instead  to 
prevent    the    use   of  firearms   altogether 

"■The  N.R.A.  Is  a  nlnety-flve  year  old  or- 
ganization of  hunters,  marksmen  and  oth- 
^^f;,H,I^^.  ^^'^'^q^arters  Is  in  an  elght-storv 
i.Ti^f,  "  ^^^^SU>n,  DC.  Its  .spokesman 
Is  Franklin  Boyd. 

Boyd:  "There  have  sometimes  been  state- 
ment^ to  the  effect  that  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
American  citizens  of  750,000,  with  .-=ome  12, 
000  affiliated  clubs,  could  be  strong  enough 
to,  somehow,  to  abort  the  win  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  by  a  so-called  lobby. 

"In  the  first  place,  we  don't  have  a  lobby 
as  these  people  are  speaking.  We  do  have 
a  matter  In  which  we  argue  In  respect  to 
what  we  think  the  basic  rights  of  Americans 
are.  We  submit  this  Information  to  our  lee- 
Islators  who  make  a  choice  between  this 
argument  and  other  arguments  " 

McGee:  "The  National  Rifle  Association's 
legislative  office  is  the  organization's  watch- 
dog. It  keeps  a  constant  eye  on  gun  con- 
trol proposals.  It  has  a  file  on  gun  con- 
trol laws  of  every  state.  It  takes  In  reports 
from  local  committees. 

"A  teletype  In  the  legislative  suite  receives 
reports  from  state  capitals.  Whenever  a 
state  lawmaker  Introduces  a  gun  control  bill 
the  Information  is  quickly  fed  to  this  office' 
NRA  membership  files  are  bulging  They 
include  some  powerful  names.  United 
States  Senators,  state  legislators.  Judges 
civic  leaders  and  pwUce  officials.  There  are 
members  In  every  state.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  In  12.300  affiliated  clubs. 

"Applications  for  membership,  at  five  dol- 
lars  a  member,  flood  the  mall  room.  NRA 
Is  growing,  at  the  rate  of  60.000  new  mem- 
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bers  a  year.  About  a  third  of  the  new  mem- 
bers are  teenagers  who  show  a  growing  In- 
terest In  shooting  as  a  sport.  However  the 
Influence  of  NRA  goes  beyond  Its  member- 
ship. Because  of  its  marksmanship  and 
training  programs,  it  has  strong  connecliorjs 
w-ith  a  number  of  other  organizations  from 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  the  U.S.  Army. 

"As  a  non-profit  organization,  the  NRA 
has  third-class  mailing  prlvUeges.  It  sends 
out  a  steady  stream  of  magazines,  training 
manuals,  information,  plus  about  50  000 
news  releases  a  "year.  The  sub-basement  of 
the  building  houses  a  well-equipped  shooting 
range.  Its  tised  by  some  of  NRA's  230  sia.T 
members.  Outsiders  are  allowed  to  u<;e  it 
also.  One  local  shooting  club,  welcomed 
at  the  range,  is  made  up  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Congressmen 

"The  Annual  National  Shooting  Cham- 
pionship at  Camp  Carey,  Ohio,  are  sponsored 
by  the  NRA  But  the  government  pays  for 
the  camp  lease  and  the  bullets,  part  of  the 
indirect  government  subsidy  of  some  NRA 
activity.  From  teenager  to  Olympic  cham- 
pion, the  marksmen  at  Camp  Carev  Uils  vear 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  the  NRA  posi- 
tion on  legislation" 

Voice:  "It  seems  like  most  of  the  law 
that's  been  proposed  so  far  is  law  that  only 
the    law-abiding    will    comply    with." 

Voice  two:  'T  think  that  perhaps  If  laws 
were  geared  more  towards  requiring  people 
to  pass  firearm  safety  courses  or  some  type 
Of  thing  such  as  this,  then  the  law  might 
be  useful.  But  Just  to  restrict  access  to 
firearms,  I  don't  think  is  anything  at  all  ' 
Voice  three:  (Woman)  "I  think  that  If  a 
person  were  going  to  need  a  gun  for  some 
niegal  purpose,  he  would  get  it  m  some 
other  way,  other  than  a  legal  wav.  If  guns 
were  not  within  his  grasp,  place  selling  them 
he  might  kill  a  police  officer  or  somethlne 
along  that  line.  So  I  feel  that  any  restric- 
tions upon  guns  would  probably  be  most 
disastrous  In  the  long  run   " 

Voice  four:  "They  would  be  very  injurious 
to  the  public  in  general.  And  then  we  the 
sportsmen,  would  be  denied  a  heritage,  which 
I  think  is  a  very  Important  thing  under  the 
American  Institution." 

McGee:  "O-ieS  is  the  New  Jersey  gun  ree- 
ictration  law  which  went  into  effect  this 
montli  NRA  rifle  clubs  and  gun  shop  own- 
ers are  trying  to  have  this  new  law  declared 
unconstitutional." 

Voice:  "This  Jar  Is  to  fight,  or  to  remove 
A-ib5  from  the  present  state  legislature. 
This  is  placed  here  so  that  sportsmen  can 
drop  their  contributions  In  this  Jar  and  as 
we  will  need  a  goodly  amount  of  money  to 
run  this  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
which  Is  our  Intention. 

'-It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  citizen  has  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  by  virtue  of 
the  Second  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

Another  (Contending)  Voice:  "Now  this  is 
a  mis-statement  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United 
States  Constitution  states  that  each  state  is 
entitled  to  have  a  militia,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  citizens  of  that  state  have  the  right 
to  bear  arms.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  written  at  a  time  when  the 
government  did  not  ptirchase  arms  and  am- 
munition for  its  citizens.  But  each  citizen 
was.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  days  a 
pioneer,  and  for  his  own  safety  and  security 
and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  food,  had  to 
have  a  rifle  or  shotgun.  As  well,  perhaps  as 
a  pistol  or  revolver."  ' 

Voice:  "Restrictive  leglslaUon  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  initial  step  In  the  take-over 
of  this  country.  Remember.  10  of  your  21 
great  nations  In  world  history  have  been 
taken  over  from  the  inside,  never  from  the 
outside.  They  decayed  from  within,  and 
were  taken  over  very  easily  from  within 
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"And  hara  looftl  p«opl«  with  flrumu,  and 
for  th«lr  own  protocUon  and  for  tb»  pro- 
tection ot  th«  country,  would  be  «  rtrj, 
very  good  ttUng." 

Another  Vdoe:  '^t's  like  trying  to  gnb  a 
fistful  of  fog.  It's  like  saying,  aa  aome  of 
these  people  do,  "We  need  these  rifles  and 
shotguns  In  order  to  keep  the  oommunists 
off  our  shores.'  And  It  servee  no  purpoee  to 
tell  them  that  this  la  a  nuclear  age,  and  we 
are  well  passed  the  spirit  of  17  hundred  and 
76,  at  least  with  respect  to  defending  our- 
selves with  rifles  and  shotguns." 

Voice:  "We  have  had  unfortunate  type  of 
Incidents  In  respect  to  our  fighting  the  t}pe 
of  legislation  which  Is  not  good  for  the 
United  States.  In  that.  It  has  been  revealed 
to  MB,  that  on  some  occasions,  that  an  under- 
ground force  has  been  In  the  field  of  this 
operation  which  Is  aimed  at  disarming  vhe 
American  people." 

Anothq^ Voice:  '"ITiroughout  the  country, 
in  the  Ulst  seven  or  eight  years,  we  have  had 
8S00  or  mora  murders  a  year.  And  these 
8500  or  more  murders  have  been  committed 
by  peiBODs  who  are  not  only  criminals,  but 
fall  Into  other  categories,  as  for  example,  the 
FB^  Reports  indicate  to  us  that  over  80 
per  cent  are  committed  by  people  who  are 
emotionally  or  mentally  disturbed.  Now  the 
availability  of  guns  to  these  people,  in  my 
opinion,  has  caused  many  of  these  murders." 
Voice:  "It  U  assumed  that  strict  gun -con- 
trol laws.  If  we  know  what  thoee  mean,  will 
stop  crime  In  America.  It  la  our  view  that 
crime  la  related  to  the  purpoee  and  intent 
and  what  la  In  the  heart  of  man,  and  not 
what  a  gun  would  prescribe." 

Another  Voice:  "On  occasion  I  have  very 
facetiously  pointed  a  finger  at  these  people, 
and  said,  'Bang!  Bang!'  And  when  they 
looked  at  me  and  said,  'Now  what  are  you 
doing?*  I  said.  'I  Just  killed  you.'  They 
said,  "Well,  you're  being  silly." 

"I  aald,  'No,  I'm  not  being  slUy.  It  must 
be  appreciated  that  you  dent  kill  with  a 
finger.     Tou  kill  with  a  weapon.'  " 

McOee :  "There  1b  unending  and  sometimes 
shrill  opposition  to  supporters  of  gun-control. 
Half  a  dozen  major  shooting  magazines  con- 
stantly push  the  gun-lobby  party  line.  That 
the  cltUwn  has  an  almost  unqualified  right 
to  buy  and  bear  arms.  NRA  does  a  hefty 
amount  of  publishing.  In  addl:lon  to  the 
monthly  magazine,  the  800,000  circulation 
American  Riaeman,  the  organization  prints 
about  one  hundred  different  titles  every  year. 
Theae  Include  training  and  technical  man- 
uals, pamphlets  concerning  shooting  matches, 
and  outright  propaganda  on  what  NRA  calls 
the  'gun  law  problem.' 

"All  the  propaganda  from  the  gun  lobby 
cannot  obsciare  the  fact  that  there  are  about 
17,000  fatal  ahootlngs  a  year  In  this  country. 
But  the  NHA  says  no  gun  control  law  could 
have  stopped  Charles  Whitman  from  buying 
a  gun. 

"There  la  a  relationship  between  tough  gun 
laws  and  the  number  of  homicides.  Tex&s 
has  a  weak  weapons  law.  And  a  study  for 
one  year  showed  that  Dallas  had  a  murder 
rate  nearly  three  times  higher  than  New 
York,  which  has  the  country's  toughest  state 
law  on  pistols  and  revolvers. 

•  Nationally,  the  proepect  for  a  strong  gun 
control  bill  is  In  doubt.  The  Senate  Is  likely 
to  pass  some  sort  of  measiwe  which  may 
include  leelilctlona  on  mall  order  sales  of 
guns.  The  Wll  could  run  Into  trouble  In  the 
House.  A  number  of  Congressmen  from  the 
West,  where  hunting  Is  popular,  reportedly 
oppose  any  gun  control  measure.  And  de- 
spite Prerident  Johnson's  public  call  for  pass- 
age of  a  federal  bill,  it  Is  said  that  he  la  put- 
ting no  direct  preasTire  on  Congress.  And 
the  absence  of  such  pressure  makes  it  easier 
for  Congresamen  to  proecraatlnate.  It  U 
quite  possible  that,  for  the  fnrssaoabls  future. 
Americans,    good   and   bad,   sportsman    and 
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kUler,  will  find  It  JuM  as  easy  to  acquire  guns 
as  they  have  In  the  past," 


CRIME  IN"  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  <rf  crime  In  our  large  cities  can 
be  attacked  from  many  points  of  view. 
Almost  everyone  is  iigreed,  however,  that 
top -flight  pollcemeri  must  be  attracted 
to  the  force  as  a  minimum  first  step. 

As  an  editorial  In  today's  Washington 
Post  points  out,  a  substantial  boost  in 
pay  for  Washington,  DC.  policemen  Is 
urgently  needed.  As  the  editorial  notes, 
H  men  resigned  from  the  force  early 
this  month,  and  10  of  them  signed  on 
with  a  suburban  police  force  which  of- 
fers higher  salaries. 

There  are  several  bills  now  languish- 
ing in  the  District  Committee  which 
would  raise  police  salaries  in  the  Dis- 
trict. One  of  them  Is  my  own  bill,  which 
would  Increase  pay  for  both  police  and 
firemen.  Certainly  action  is  needed  on 
some  legislation  to  provide  attractive 
pay  for  those  men  who  are  asked  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  daily. 

The  Post  editorial  cogently  states  the 
case  for  such  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exoors  or  Policemen 
W.ishington  has  reason  for  alarm  In  the 
attrition  of  its  Pollre  Department.  Last 
month  the  force  lost  17  privates  with  less 
than  three  years  or  ejcperlence.  and  the  ex- 
odus this  month  api^ears  to  be  increasing. 
Three  new  resignations  were  turned  In  Wed- 
nesday. Despite  all  Chief  Layton  can  do  to 
bring  in  more  recruitt.  It  Is  extremely  dlffl- 
cult  to  maintain  the  force  in  good  working 
order  under  these  conditions. 

Of  course  this  Is  not  a  problem  peculiar 
to  Washington.  Th«  local  force  has  241 
vacancies;  Baltimore  has  360.  When  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Washington  police  were 
trying  to  recruit  men  tti  the  Appalachian  coal 
mining  area  recently,  they  ran  Into  heavy 
competition  from  Lo»  Angeles  Nearly  all 
of  the  police  forces  *f  the  large  American 
cities  are  operating  iinder  their  authorized 
strength . 

But  this  fact  accentuates  the  problem  in- 
stead of  relieving  It.  With  competition  for 
recruits  so  keen,  Washington  must  be  In  a 
position  to  make  attractive  offers  to  the 
limited  number  of  men  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  arduou*  work  of  a  policeman. 
At  present  It  Is  not  lo  such  a  position. 

Ten  of  the  11  men  who  submitted  resig- 
nations In  the  first  faw  days  of  this  month 
went  to  the  Prince  Ceorges  County  force. 
Prince  Georges  offers  them  a  higher  starting 
salary,  and  alr-condltloned  scout  cars  In- 
stead of  foot-patrol  duty.  Oood  policemen 
are  needed  In  the  suljurbs  as  well  as  in  the 
District,  but  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  have 
the  Metropolitan  Polloe  drained  of  Its  man- 
power for  want  of  adequate  pay  and  good 
working  conditions. 

Much  la  being  done  by  way  of  training 
ptotentlal  poUcemen  add  by  way  of  attract- 
ing high  school  graduates  into  the  program. 
But  these  measures  a»e  defeated  In  part  by 
the  loss  of  young  prtvatea  to  other  Jobs.  Only 
a  substantial  boost  in  police  pay  is  likely  to 
bring  In  the  needed  rewnlts  and  to  hold  them 
once  they  are  on  the  f«rce.  This  would  stem 
to  be  an  essential  starting  point  for  the  pro- 
gram of  better  law  siforcement  In  which 
the  President  is  so  mjch  Interested. 


FINE  WORK  OP  SENATOR  RIBI- 
COFP'S  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EX- 
ECUTIVE REORGANIZATTON 
Mr.  vmxiAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  I  was  privileged  to 
be  able  to  aiH>ear  before  Senator  Riai- 
coFF's  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization, which  is  currently  holdins 
hearings  on  the  organization  of  Federal 
programs  in  urban  areas.  At  that  time 
I  urged  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent legislative  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs. I  am  delighted  and  honored  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  has  joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  to 
create  such  a  committee  which  was  in- 
troduced yesterday.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  Senator  Ribicoff's  deep  and 
continuing  concern  for  the  massive  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  in  crisis.  It  was  this 
concern  which  prompted  him  to  conduct 
extensive  hearings  in  his  own  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization.  The 
Senator  is  not  only  helping  the  Congres.s 
to  meet  Its  serious  responsibilities  to  the 
city  dwellers  of  America,  he  is  proper!  v 
discharging  the  assigned  task  of  the  sub- 
committee he  heads,  which  is  to  insure 
that  Federal  programs  are  eflfectlvelv 
being  carried  out  in  our  cities  and  else- 
where. He  has  performed  an  outstand- 
ing public  service  by  letting  the  voices  of 
the  cities  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  hearings  are  providing 
a  wealth  of  valuable  facts  on  the  crisis  of 
our  cities.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take 
this  oportunlty  to  compliment  and  thank 
my  colleague  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  for  what  they  are  doing  in 
helping  the  Congress  meet  the  needs  of 
our  cities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  my  testimony  before  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff's  subcommittee  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  From  Introductory  Statement  by 

Senator    Harrison    A.    Williams.    Jr.,    on 

Standing   Ccmmfttee   on   Urban    Affairs, 

Septtmbes  8,  1966 

As  far  as  the  Congress  Is  concerned,  our 
cities  exist  in  a  vacuum  or  a  legislative  limbo. 
The  farmer  can  turn  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  astronaut  and  the  space  scientist 
to  the  Space  Commission,  the  soldier  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  educator  and 
the  working  man  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  and  Public  Welfare;  but  the  harried  citi- 
zen of  our  overcrowded  city  has  no  place  to 
turn  in  the  Congress  to  plead  his  case.  Mr 
President,  approximately  70  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica's population  lives  in  cities  or  In  urb.^n 
are.us.  The  Congress  appropriates  huge  siun.s 
of  money  each  year  for  road  constructiou, 
housing,  air  and  water  pollution  control,  and 
for  education  and  the  war  on  poverty.  We 
have  even  created  a  Cabinet  level  Depart- 
ment to  speak  for  the  cities  In  the  Executive 
branch,  and  to  plan  for  the  future  of  our 
cities. 

The  netv  E>ep!irtment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  la  the  only  Cabinet  level 
department  which  does  not  have  one  Com- 
mittee to  which  It  reports  and  which  can 
exercise  proper  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
Its  far  reaching  activities. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  to  the  future  of 
our  life  In  America,  we  must  think  of  the 
styU  and  quality  of  the  life  we  are  building 

for    future    generations.     The    migration   to 


the  cities  has  fundamentally  changed   the 
s;ructure  ot  America  from  rural  to  urban. 

These  people  deserve  the  full  time  and  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  They  deserve  a 
Committee  to  study  their  problems  and  make 
appropriate  legislative  recommendations  to 
the  lull  Senate.  They  need,  if  you  will,  an 
■in  house  lobby"  to  speak  and  to  argue  for 
their  Interests,  as  the  Agriculture  Committee 
does  for  the  farmer,  and  the  Space  Committee 
does  for  the  space  program.  They  need  tlie 
help  that  a  full-time  stall  can  give  to  the 
Congress  la  developing  new  and  better  pro- 
grams for  our  hard-pressed  cities. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  offering  a  Senate 
resolution  creating  a  permanent  St.andlng 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs.  Tills  Commit- 
tee would  consist  of  fifteen  members  and 
would  have  the  following  areas  of  jurisdic- 
tion: public  and  private  housing;  recreation 
and  open  space  in  urban  areas;  urban  mass 
transportation;  measures  relating  to  urban 
planning  and  development;  and  air  and  water 
pollution  originating  in  urban  areas.  Given 
this  broad  jurisdiction,  the  Committee  could 
study  and  act  upon  the  total  spectrum  of 
the  complex  problems  of  our  cities.  Their 
unified  approach  could  focus  the  resources 
of  Federal  Government  scattered  throughout 
many  Federal  agencies  into  a  combined  at- 
t.ick  on  the  Illnesses  now  plaguing  our  cities. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  who 
would  be  Interested  In  ser^-ing  on  this  Com- 
mittee that  it  win  not  be  a  major  Commit- 
tee under  Rule  XXV  of  the  Senate.  In  other 
words,  a  Member  could  serve  on  this  Com- 
mittee without  being  forced  to  give  up  his 
seat  on  one  of  the  two  so-called  major  Com- 
mittees on  which  he  now  serves.  In  this 
technical  sense  alone,  the  Committee  would 
be  a  minor  Committee.  But  In  terms  of  its 
task  and  grave  responsibilities,  It  would  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  Important  Commit- 
tees in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  very  practical 
reasons  for  the  cst.abli."^liment  of  such  a  Com- 
niittee  now.  The  funds  we  authorize  for  use 
in  our  cities  are  already  vast  and  are  growing 
each  year.  We  have  a  serious  responsibility 
to  exercise  the  closest  legislative  oversight 
of  what  funds  are  authorized  and  how  they 
are  ultimately  used.  This  body  should  have 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  committee 
adequately  staffed  to  study  the  total  impact 
of  Federal  aid  on  our  cities,  to  review  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  bold  and  Imaginative 
new  proposals  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  also  gravely  concerned  about  the 
course  the  newly  developed  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  take. 
It  is  my  deep  conviction,  which  I  am  sure  Is 
shared  by  Secretary  Weaver  and  his  able  as- 
sistants, that  the  emphasis  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  at  least  as  much  on  Urban 
Development  as  It  Is  on  Housing.  In  sup- 
porting the  creation  of  this  Depwirtment.  it 
was  not  my  intention  just  to  give  the  FHA 
a  glamourous  new  title  and  a  prestigious  let- 
terhead. I  wanted  and  supported  a  Depart- 
ment that  will  Imaginatively  explore  the 
area  of  mass  transportation,  proj)er  land  use, 
better  zoning  laws,  and  good  virban  design. 
It  should  not  be,  and  I  am  confident  It  will 
not  be.  a  mere  housekeeping  or  money  lend- 
ing agency.  But  to  perform  its  task,  to  sur- 
vive and  to  grow  In  the  internecine  jungle 
'warfare  of  downtown  bureaucracy,  it  needs 
the  assistance  and  support  that  only  a  full 
standing  committee  of  the  Congress  can  give 
It.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  newly 
born  space  program  very  promptly  received 
the  help  of  a  full-time  legislative  commit- 
tee. Surely,  U  one  agency  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  five  billion  dollars  can  justify  the 
attention  of  a  full  Committee,  the  millions 
of  Americans  and  the  billions  of  dollars  at 
work  In  otir  cities  deserve  as  much  or  more 
attention  and   study.     I  for   one   am   much 
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more  Interested  in  abolishing  the  cancerous 
ghettos  of  our  cities,  than  I  am  in  exploring 
the  craters  of  the  moon, 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  often  of  the  Great 
Society  we  are  building.  We  talk  of  the 
quality  of  life  we  hop>e  to  create  here  in 
America.  In  reaching  these  goals,  we  can- 
not neglect  the  growth  and  the  future  of 
our  cities.  We  cannot  let  them  beK-ome  grey 
CTnyons  of  despair,  barren  parade  grovmds 
of  asphalt  and  of  concrete. 

Too  often  our  cities  are  living  proof  of 
Thoreau's  baleful  comment  that  "the  ma- 
jority of  men  live  lives  of  quiet  desperation." 
Ovir  cities  must  be  places  of  light  and  hope, 
where  the  Americans  of  the  future  can  live 
and  raise  their  families  in  an  environment 
which  allows  them  to  use  their  talents  and 
their  skill.s  to  the  fullest.  The  great  benefits 
of  the  city  in  terms  of  education,  culture, 
good  medical  care,  recreation,  and  enter- 
tainment have  lured  men  from  the  country- 
side since  the  beginning  of  civilization. 
What  can  we  say  of  our  own  civilization  If 
we  allow  these  magnets  for  human  ambition 
and  hope,  to  become  barren  prisons  of  de- 
spair, locking  out  the  sunlight,  and  crushing 
the  joy  of  living,  in  smog,  squalor,  and 
slums.  Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  am 
offering  Is  a  small  but  Important  gesture; 
It  will  demonstrate  to  all  Americans  that 
Congress  has  recognized  and  will  face  up  to 
the  serious  problems  of  our  cities,  now  and 
In  the  future. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DROUGHT  RE- 
QUIRES EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 
NOW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  for  the  second  time  in  2  weeks, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  report  an  imbeliev- 
able  lack  of  consideration,  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  plight 
of  West  Virginia  farmers  and  daii->meii 
and  a  confusing  lack  of  support  by  the 
USDA  for  its  own  employees  in  West 
Virsinia.  * 

West  Virginia  is  undergoing  its  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  drought — a  situa- 
tion which  has  left  our  farm  pastures 
and  hillsides  barren  and  dry.  It  has  left 
our  farmers  heavily  in  debt  and  without 
means  of  obtaining  private  credit,  re- 
portedly without  the  ability  to  repay 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  with  only  one  alternative — 
to  sell  their  livestock  at  below-market 
prices  and  risk  going  out  of  business. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  here 
the  effect  which  a  general  decrease  in 
the  dairy  industi-y  would  have  on  the 
economy  of  West  Virginia,  where  65  per- 
cent of  our  people  still  live  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Farm  owners  and  operators  in  30  West 
Virginia  counties  have  applied  for  emer- 
gency livestock  feed  under  exi.?ting  Fcd- 
ei-al  programs.  The  first  applications 
were  filed  after  a  meeting  by  the  West 
Virginia  State  Disaster  Committee  on 
July  19,  1966.  No  aid  was  forthcoming 
then,  nor  has  it  been  to  date.  I  called 
a  meeting  of  State  and  USDA  officials 
early  last  month  to  discuss  the  problem, 
but  again  to  no  avail. 

An  investigator  was  sent  by  the  USDA 
to  West  Virginia  to  review  conditions, 
and  a  report  was  made  that  pasturelands 
in  some  areas  were  in  poor  condition. 
The  investigator  said  he  would  seek  ad- 
ditional information  from  the  Agricul- 


tural Stabilization  and  Consei-vation 
Service  and  from  farmers  in  West  Vir- 
ginia counties  before  deciding  on  the 
applications  for  livestock  food.  How- 
ever, the  inspection  was  made  at  least 

2  weeks  ago  and  the  farmers  still  have 
not  received  their  assistance. 

May  I  quote  this  .section  from  a  col- 
umn written  recently  by  Miss  Sylvia 
Porter,  the  noted  .syndicated  financial 
writer: 

In  sum.  weather  has  been  a  key — If  not 
the  biggest  single — factor  behind  the  1966- 

3  966  food  price  rises. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  drought  Is 
drivins;  farmers  out  of  business  in  West 
Virginia  with  the  only  logical  conclu- 
sion that  dairj-  products  and  beef  will  be 
in  ?hort  supply  this  winter  and  next  year. 
If  prices  climb  again  for  these  foods,  I 
feel  certain  that  the  cause  will  be  the 
lack  of  consideration  shown  to  farmers 
in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  at^this 
time  when  they  need  help  to  feed  live- 
stock and  to  stay  in  production. 

Tlie  USDA  issued  its  report  entitled 
'The  Dairy  Situation."  on  September  7. 
which  started  out  this  way: 

Milk  cows  on  farms  in  June  were  estimated 
at  14  6  million,  (or)  5.9  percent  below  a  year 
earlier. 

It  noted  these  other  important  points: 

First.  July  milk  production  totaled 
10.5  billion  pounds,  down  3  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  The  January-July  total 
was  4  percent  less  than  the  same  period 
of  1965. 

Se-cond.  Total  stocks  of  manufactured 
dairy  products,  practically  all  in  com- 
mercial hands,  totaled  about  6.4  bOlion 
pounds  at  the  end  <>f  July,  down  30  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier. 

Third.  Imports  of  dairj-  products  for 
the  import  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
were  1.8  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent, 
about  double  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Fourth.  With  dairy  labor  shortages, 
generally  increasing  costs,  fewer  re- 
placement stocks  and  continuing  high 
prices  for  slaughter  cows,  dairy  cow  num- 
bers likely  will  decline  further. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  the  USDA 
has  not  showTi  more  concern  for  this  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  dairy  products 
and  for  the  factors  which  indicate  that 
overall  production  will  decline  further 
in  coming  years — with  increasing  food 
demands  in  this  country. 

USDA  personnel  at  the  ASCS  office 
at  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  were  forced  to 
meet  today  with  farmers  in  Elkins  to 
seek  a  solution  to  the  livestock  feed  prob- 
lem. One  official  noted  that  the  USDA 
may  be  misled  by  recent  rains  which, 
he  said,  did  not  have  the  effect  that  was 
geiierally  expected.  Pasturelands  are 
still  not  offering  feed  for  the  livestock  as 
is  needed. 

Mr.  James  Bivens.  deputy  West  Vir- 
ginia State  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
reports  again  that  farmers  in  the  State 
are  selling  beef  cattle  at  a  rate  25  percent 
above  that  of  last  year — which  was  high- 
er than  ever  before  because  of  drought 
conditions. 

Mr.  Bivens  reports  that  because  of  the 
absence  of  pastures  and  grains,  those 
farmers  who  want  to  remain  In  business 
are  already  feeding  their  winter  hay  to 
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livestock.  The  hay  and  grazing  privi- 
leges are  not  solv^  the  problem,  for 
there  Is  little  ground  cover  aa.  that  acre- 
age. Tlie  cost-participation  program, 
for  ground  cover  seeds,  will  not  offer 
feed  for  this  year. 

The  question  that  is  in  everyone's 
mind  is,  "If  winter  hay  Is  being  fed  to 
livestock  now.  what  will  be  available  in 
later  months?" 

Moreover,  fanners  who  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  operations  of  dairy 
farms  know  the  major  transportation 
demands  that  may  face  the  country  In 
shipping  hay  into  disaster  areas  this 
winter. 

Finally,  the  tragedy  of  this  delay  by 
the  USDA  is  the  timelag  that  will  result 
if  farmers  are  forced  out  of  business 
now,  only  to  be  encouraged  to  return 
at  some  future  time  when  the  shortage 
of  dairy  products  becomes  really  serious. 

Mr.  Bevins  points  out  that — 

At  least  seven  years'  time  is  needed  to 
develop  a  top-grade  producing  herd.  Prom 
the  time  a  caU  Is  purchased,  reared  to  cia- 
turlty,  produces  another  calf  and  ultimately 
prodiices  good  milk — almost  seven  years  will 
have  elapsed. 

I  believe  we  all  realize  what  damage  a 
situation  such  as  that  could  inflict  upon 
domestic  food  supplies. 

I  am  told  unofficially  that  the  US5)A 
Is  deliberately  withholding  its  app^o^al 
of  these  applications  for  Uvestock  feed 
because  of  claims  of  mismanagement 
made  against  the  Department  several 
years  ago. 

I  will  not  pass  Judgment  on  those 
claims,  but  I  believe  the  USDA  can  stand 
behind  the  reports  of  its  own  employees 
who  are  today  in  the  field  and  who  have 
first-hand  information  on  drought  con- 
ditions. It  would  appear  to  be  serious 
mismanagement  by  the  USDA  to  con- 
tinue to  disregard  their  reports  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  news  story 
which  appeared  in  the  September  8  edi- 
tion of  the  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  Spirit 
of  Jefferson  Advocate,  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  worsening  of  the  drought  situ- 
ation, and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  the  Washington  Star  column 
by  Sylvia  Porter,  to  wliich  I  have  already 
alluded,  together  with  data  from  "The 
Dairy  Situation,"  the  report  supplied  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
September  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom    the    Spirit    of    Jefferson    Advocate, 

Charles  Town  (W.  Va.),  Sept.  8,  1966J 
DaoucHT  SrrxjATioN  Worsens.  No  Rain  in 
Weatheh  Rxpobt 
Despite  the  break  in  the  extreme  90- 
d^gree,  or  better,  temperatures  which 
scorched  this  secUon  and  Its  residents  for 
much  of  July  and  August,  the  drought  sit- 
uation worsens,  and  according  to  all  advance 
weather  predictions  there  Is  still  no  rain  In 
sight,  or  at  least  for  thU  section. 

The  local  drought  U  already  so  critical  It 
has  passed  the  conditions  which  existed  In 
the  terrible  drought  of  1930  and  Is  fast 
Hearing  the  one  of  1920,  according  to  figures 
compUed  by  the  Weather  Bureau  Agricul- 
tural Service  office  In  KeameysvlUe. 


The  rivers,  streams  and  wells  of  the  sec- 
tion and  area  are  at  new  water  lows  and  In 
many  places  the  rationing  of  water  has  either 
been  in  force,  or  Is  now  being  put  into  prac- 
tice. To  date  Charles  Town's  water  supply 
has  been  holding  up,  but  unless  some  rain 
is  soon  forthcoming,  this  situation  could 
change  quickly,  it  was  reported. 

And  with  the  long  severe  drought  of  not 
only  this  past  Summer,  but  also  of  the  past 
several  years,  has  Oome  empty  barns,  and 
granaries  and  probl«ns  for  the  livestock  In- 
dustry m  this  section   and  area. 

Uvestock  feed  supplies  have  been  cut  In 
half  by  the  long  drought  conditions  and  It 
has  been  estimated  that  It  will  require  150 
thousand  tons  of  Imported  hay  to  maintain 
the  sheep,  cattle  and  dairy  cattle  In  West 
Virginia  alone  during  the  Winter  months. 

Usually  when  hay  Is  needed  It  Is  purchased 
in  Northern  Ohio.  Southern  Michigan  and 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  shortagt  of  livestock  the  price 
of  the  hay  and  other  feeding  grass  that  Is 
available  has  been  moving  up  rapidly,  thus 
adding  more  problems  to  those  which  the 
farmers  are  already  faced  with.  West  Vir- 
ginia Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Gus  R. 
Douglass  said  he  has  been  seeking  some  form 
of  Federal  grant  for  the  West  Virginia  live- 
stock Industry  sine*  many  of  the  farmers 
have  exhausted  their  credit  and  are  not  in 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  some  limited 
federal  aid  which  has  been  offered.  But  he 
reports  that  no  requests  for  federal  assist- 
ance In  securing  feed  grains  have  as  yet  been 
approved. 

Several  days  ago  West  Virginia's  US  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrii  sharply  criticized  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  refusing 
livestock  feeds  to  th*  drought  areas  of  West 
Virginia, 

[From  the  Wastllngton   (DC  )   Star, 

Sept.  8,  1966] 

Your  Monet's  Worth:   Weather  .kso 

Lrvino   Costs 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Question.  What  h*s  a  drought  In  July  in 
the  corn  belt  to  do  With  the  price  of  butter 
in  1967? 

Answer.  The  resulting  reduction  In  U.S. 
corn  production,  down  6  percent  this  year 
from  last  year.  Inevlljibly  means  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  animal  feed.  Since  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  corn  production  is  tiu-ned  Into 
livestock  feed,  higher  animal  feed  prices  will 
surely  also  put  pressure  on  the  prices  of  meat, 
milk,  butter,  eggs  In  the  months  ahead. 

Question.  What  has  this  summer's  scorch- 
ing July  weather  to  do  with  the  price  of  eggs? 

Answer.  Because  hens  prefer  not  to  lay 
eggs  In  hot  weather,  this  was  a  key  factor 
In  forcing  egg  prices  up  from  coast  to  coast. 
Limited  egg  production  has  meant  boosted 
egg  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Question.  What  hae  a  tornado  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  grapefruit? 

Answer.  Tornadoes  In  Florida  last  winter 
forced  retail  grapefruit  prices  up  10  percent 
In  February — vs.  a  normal  price  decline — and 
a  late  January  freeze  In  Florida  cut  seriously 
Into  the  normal  February  price  drop  for 
oranges. 

Question  How  big  a  factor  is  the  weather 
In  the  hefty  over-all  consumer  price  rise  of 
2.8  percent  from  Julj,  1965.  to  July,  1966? 

Answer.  While  the  impact,  either  short- 
term  or  long-term,  of  weather  trends  on  the 
cost  of  living  obvloutly  cannpt  be  precisely 
calculated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  It  has  been 
a  crucially  Important  factor  behind  food  price 
rises  In  recent  months.  Food  bills  rose  a  full 
5.3  percent  In  the  first  six  months  of  1966 
over  the  first  six  moriths  of  1966  and  food 
accounted  for  one-fourth  of  the  July-July 
cost  of  living  Increase. 

Last  winter's  8ub<zero  weather  in  the 
grain-growing  belt  d«flnltely  led  to  smaller 


wheat  crc^s,  cute  in  our  wheat  surpluses, 
and  to  today's  rising  flour  and  bread  prices! 
Spring  snows  in  the  Midwest  seriously  dam- 
aged fruit  crops  and  killing  frosts  In  the 
Great  Lakes  region  In  May  also  helped  boost 
fresh  and  canned  fruit  prices  this  summer 
Early  spring  rains  and  late  spring  frost  in 
big  growing  areas  contributed  to  June  price 
rises  for  many  fresh  vegetables. 

In  sum.  weather  has  been  a  key — If  not  the 
biggest  single — factor  behind  the  1965-1966 
food  price  rises. 

When  the  weather  is  taken  a  step  further 
Into  the  cost  of  living  index,  these  are  some 
of  the  fascinating  questions  which  pop  up 
How  much  does  an  unusually  hot  summer 
increase  consvimer  demands  for,  and  prices 
of.  air  conditioners  and  swimming  pools ' 
How  much  does  an  unusually  severe  cold 
spell  boost  construction  and  home  repair 
costs — and  the  over-all  cost  of  housing  to 
the  homeowner?  Does  an  unusually  brutiil 
winter  help  raise  auto  Insurance  because  cf 
boosted  accident  rates?  How  much  did  good 
weather  last  March  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  contribute  to  the  seasonal  price  rise 
of  used  cars  at  the  start  of  the  spring  driv- 
ing season? 

Shotild  the  Constuner  Price  Index  be 
"weather  proofed"  If  we  have  no  control 
over  price-increasing  droughts,  freezes  and 
floods?  Should  forecasts  of  future  prices 
continue  to  be  based  on  good  weather  when 
good  weather  is  seldom  "normal"  for  any 
I>erlod  of  time? 

Even  a  weather-proofed  CPI  would  not 
reverse  the  scaring  cost  of  services — which 
accounts  for  one-half  of  the  total  consumer 
price  rise.  Weather  alone  cannot  explain 
away  this  year's  total  anticipated  consumer 
price  rise  In  the  3-4  percent  range.  But 
next  time  "abnormal"  weather — hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry — hits  almost  anywhere  In  the 
U.S.,  there  can  be  virtual  certainty  It  will 
push  up  the  cost  of  living  weeks  or  months 
later. 

I  Prom  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  September  1966] 

The  Dakt  Sftuation 

(Approved    by    the    Outlook    and    Situation 

Board,  Aug.  26,  1966) 

Milk  cows  on  farms  In  June  were  estimated 
at  14.6  million,  5.9  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  With  improved  price  and  Income 
prospects,  changes  during  the  next  year  are 
likely  to  be  closer  to  the  3  percent  annu.il 
average  decline.  Milk  production  for  1966 
likely  wtU  total  between  120'/j  billion  and 
131  i/j  bUllon  pounds,  depending  on  gains  in 
milk  production  per  cow  during  the  rest  of 
1966.  January-July  output  per  cow  was  only 
1.5  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  However, 
in  June-July  milk  per  cow  was  up  about  3 
percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

July  milk  production  totaled  10.5  billion 
pounds,  down  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  January-July  total  was  4  percent  les5 
than  the  same  period  of  1965. 

In  {Mist  years  rising  prices  have  brought 
about  Increased  milk  production.  The  Au- 
gust price  of  all  wholesale  milk  was  $4  94. 
24  cents  above  July  and  74  cents  above  a 
year  earlier.  Manufacturing  grade  milk 
averaged  »4.18  (3.65  percent  mllkfat).  Ad- 
Justed  to  U.S.  average  annual  fat  test  It  was 
$4.26,  some  26  cents  above  the  support  level. 
Further  seasonal  Increases  are  expected  until 
the  fourth  quarter  peak,  ustially  reached  in 
November. 

With  rUlng  milk  prices,  mUk-feed  and 
mllk-llvestock  price  ratios  are  expected  to 
continue  favorable  to  milk  prodtxctlon.  The 
January-July  nUlk-feed  price  ratio  averaged 
highest  for  any  year  on  record;  the  July 
milk-beef  price  ratio  was  above  the  5-year 
average,    and   the  milk-hog  price  ratio  was 


above  a  year  earlier  and  expected  to  rise 
further  during  1966.  Milk  production  gains 
will  be  limited  by  movement  of  dairy  farm- 
ers and  dairy  labor  off  the  farm;  largely  be- 
cause of  rising  costs  and  continued  off-farm 
opporttinlties. 

Milk  available  for  manufacttirlng  In  1966 
Mkely  will  be  down  about  7  percent  from 
1965.  The  decline  is  causing  lower  butter 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  production,  down  22  and 
24  percent,  respectively,  from  a  year  earlier 
in  January-JtUy.  Output  of  other  major 
dairy  products  generally  was  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Total  stocks  of  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts, practically  all  In  commercial  hands, 
totaled  about  6  4  billion  pounds  (milk 
equivalent)  at  the  end  of  July,  down  30  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  Tlie  11  percent 
gain  in  commercial  stocks  was  due  to  In- 
creased butter  holdings — 90  million  pouiids, 
up  from  58  million  a  year  earlier.  Cheese 
stocks  were  down  slightly  from  a  year  ear- 
lier. Manufacturers'  stocks  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  were  4.3  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  for  the  Import 
year  ending  June  30,  1966  were  1.8  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent,  about  double  those 
of  a  year  earlier.  However,  only  77  percent 
of  the  cheese  Import  quota  was  fined.  World 
production  of  milk  and  manufactured  dairy 
products  is  rising  and  large  supplies  are 
available  from  Western  Europe  and  Oceania. 
Common  Market  agricultural  policies  favor 
increases  In  EEC  domestic  production  and 
e.xportable  supplies.  In  the  1966-67  import 
year,  foreign  suppliers  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  dairy  products  at  competitive 
prices  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  dairy  ex- 
ports in  1966  are  limited  by  the  availability 
of  products.  They  may  total  04  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent  and  around  05 
billion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  compared 
with  1.9  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  ajid 
0  9  billion  of  nonfat  dry  milk  In  1965 

SrrUATION    AND    OUTLOOK 

Sharp  drop  in  cow  numbers 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  In 
the  United  States  in  June  1966  was  esti- 
mated at  14.6  million,  down  5.9  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  This  compares  with  3.2-per- 
cent decline  from  a  year  earlier  in  June  1965 
and  29  percent  annual  average  decline  for 
1955-64.  The  June  estimate  tends  to  ap- 
proximate the  average  number  of  milk  cows 
lor  the  year. 

Sharply  improved  prices  for  milk,  and 
manufacturing  milk  supports  at  $4.00  per 
100  pounds,  89.5  percent  of  parity,  through 
March  1967,  are  likely  to  slow  down  the  sale 
of  dairy  herds  and  reduce  culling  during  the 
rest  of  1966  and  in  1967. 

Milk-livestock  price  ratios  have  moved 
upward  this  year  as  dairj'  prices  h.ive  risen. 
Prospects  for  further  declines  in  hog  prices 
and  ilttle  change  In  beef-cattle  prices  this 
fall  would  improve  dairy  prices  relative  to 
livestock  prices.  However,  with  dairy  labor 
shortages,  generally  Increasing  costs,  fewer 
replacement  stock  and  continuing  high  prices 
for  sl.^ughter  cows,  dairy  cow  numbers  likely 
Will  decline  further  but  at  a  lower  rate 
than  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  farms  keeping  milk  cows, 
according  to  Information  from  a  limited 
number  of  States  continued  to  decline  at 
.•il>out  the  same  rate  from  1959  to  1964  as 
Irom  1954  to  1959.  However,  the  change  In 
1965  and  early  1966  was  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate.  Generally  Improved  farm  and  noiifarm 
alternatives,  rising  production  costs,  and  In- 
creases In  Uvestock  prices,  especially  those 
lor  beef  cattle  and  slaughter  cows,  were  ma- 
jor factors  involved.  Also  contributing  to 
the  decline  were  relatively  poor  feed  condi- 
tions In  Midwest  dairy  areas  last  fall  and 
winter  and  dairy  labor  shortages  which  de- 
veloped as  nonfarm  employment  Increased. 


In  a  recent  survey  of  7,231  Wisconsin 
farmers  that  stopped  selling  milk  during  No- 
vember 1964-Pebruary  1966,  about  50  per- 
cent— 3,619 — gave  reasons  for  herd  disposals. 
One-third  of  the  3,619  farmers,  stopped  dairy- 
ing for  personal  reasons,  such  as  age  or  re- 
tirement of  operator,  ill  health,  and  so  on. 
Most  of  the  farmers  had  owned  small  herds. 
Another  third  cited  economic  reasons  such 
as  low  Income  and  cost  of  expansion;  a  fourth 
gave  labor  or  its  cost  as  reasons;  and  the 
remaining  12  percent,  miscellaneous  reasons 
Including  feed  supplies  and  disease.  The 
relative  importance  of  reasons  farmers  quit 
dairying  undoubtedly  varies  from  one  area 
to  another.  However,  this  survey  illustrates 
the  wide  variety  of  developments  leading  to 
the  decline  in  dairy  herds. 

In  all  geographic  regions,  milk  cow  num- 
bers in  June  were  less  than  a  year  earlier 
and  the  rate  of  decline  quickened'  Decreases 
ranged  from  8.9  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  Region  to  2.7  percent  in  the  Western 
Region.  The  dechne  from  June  1965  ex- 
ceeded 10  percent  in  Rhode  Island,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  and  Alaska,  and  was  6  percent 
or  more  in  7  of  the  10  leading  mllk-produc- 
Ing  Slates.  The  3  exceptions  were  Pennsyl- 
vania. Wisconsin,  and  California.  Four 
States — Florida,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Hawaii — Increased  milk  cow  numbers  from 
June  1963. 

January-July  milk  output  4  percent  under 
year  earlier 

July  milk  production  w.as  estmiated  at  10  5 
billion  pounds.  3.2  percent  under  a  year  ear- 
lier, and  the  smallest  output  for  the  month 
since  1939.  The  June  estimate  was  revised 
downward  slightly  to  114  billion  pounds.  2.9 
percent  below  June  1965.  in  line  v.nth  results 
of  the  midyear  review  of  cow  numbers. 

January-July  production  totaled  74  2 
billion  pounds,  4.2  percent  less  than  last 
year's  77.5  billion.  Milk  output  was  up 
slightly  in  the  Southeast  and  Delta  produc- 
tion are.i,s  for  a  year  earlier  but  remained  the 
same  In  the  Southern  Plains  Region.  In  all 
other  regions,  production  declined.  Tlie  de- 
cline approximated  3  percent  in  the  North- 
east. 7  percent  In  the  Lake  States,  and  6 
percent  in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  three  leading 
production  areas. 

January-July  cow  numbers  averaged  about 
5';  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  while 
milk  production  per  cow  gained  only  1.5  per- 
cent. Tlius,  the  effect  of  declining  cow  num- 
bers was  only  partly  offset  by  Increasing  out- 
put per  cow.  Output  per  cow  was  5,025 
pounds  compared  with  4.951  pounds  for  Jan- 
uiiry-July  1965.  This  gain  compares  with 
the  2  7  percent  Increase  in  1965  over  January- 
July  1964. 

In  July.  U.S.  output  per  cow  av-erae^d 
2  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  ■with  gains 
in  all  but  6  Stales — Wisconsin.  Miisi^ouri. 
Montana.  New  Mexico.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
The  output  gain  was  slightly  below  the  long- 
lime  average  despite  7-8  percent  increase  over 
a  year  earlier  in  grain  and  concentrates  fed 
per  cow.  Hot  dry  weather  In  most  of  July. 
that  reduced  i^a* ture  conditions  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1954,  contributed  to  the  decline  In 
output. 

Total  output  for  1966  will  depend  chiefly 
on  the  amount  of  cow  slaushter  and  the  rate 
of  gain  in  output  per  cow  during  the  rest  of 
1966.  The  drop  in  cow  numbers  was  the 
chief  reason  for  lower  production  in  1965  and 
£0  far  in  1966. 

Based  on  the  June  milk  cow  numbers, 
(usually  about  average  for  the  year),  total 
milk  production  for  1966  would  be  about 
120' i  billion  pounds  with  a  2-percent  aver- 
age gain  in  output  per  cow  for  the  year; 
about  121  billion  with  a  2' ^-percent  Increase: 
and  about  121 '4  billion  "with  a  3-percent 
gsdn.  Generally,  conditions  now  are  much 
more  favorable  to  Increased  milk  production 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time.    Because 


of  the  relatively  low  level  of  output  per  cow 
last  fall  and  winter,  milk  per  cow  may  gain 
more  than  usual  In  the  months  ahead. 

Dairy  prices  now  are  In  much  better  bal- 
ance with  livestock  and  crop  prices  than  a 
year  ago.  The  milk-feed  price  ratio  favors 
heavy  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrates. 
Prospective  hay  and  forage  supplies  appear 
sufficient  for  anticipated  dair>-  cattle  num- 
bers. Increased  dairy  prices  and  income  are 
expected  to  reduce  herd  culling  and  dairy 
cow  slaughter  during  the  rest  of  1966.  How- 
ever, retirement.  Increasing  costs,  dairy  labor 
shortages  at  prevailing  farm  wage  levels,  and 
off-farm  opportunities  are  likely  to  continue 
to  reduce  the  number  of  dairy  herds. 
Dairy  pasture  conditions  worsen 

Dairy  pasture  conditions  on  August  1  av- 
eraged 67  percent  of  normaJ — the  lowest 
U.S.  average  for  the  date  since  ly54 — com- 
pared with  75  percent  a  year  earlier  aid  77 
percent  for  1960-64.  Unusually  hot  weather 
during  most  of  July  together  with  spotty 
and  below-normal  rainfall  In  much  of  the 
country,  dropped  dairy  pasture  conditions  by 
15  fXJlnts  during  July.  On  June  1  and  July 
1,  pastures  had  been  slightly  better  than 
In  1965.  One  of  the  hardest  lut  regions 
Included  :he  area  stret<:hlng  from  Penn.<iyl- 
vania  and  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina.  In 
this  region  pastures  averaged  about  30  to  50 
percent  of  normal  and  most  dairy  herds  re- 
ceived all  their  roughage  in  supplemental 
feeding  of  hay.  silage,  and  green  chop.  Pas- 
tures in  the  North  Central  States  declined  In 
July  because  of  high  temperatures  and  spotty 
rainfall.  However.  August  1  conditions  were 
better  than  a  year  earlier  In  Ohio.  Wiscon- 
sin.  Michigan,   and   Iowa. 

Farmers  increased  grain  feeding  to  help 
offset  the  poorer  pastures.  On  August  1, 
grain  fed  to  cows  averaged  8  4  pounds  daily, 
an  increase  of  almost  8  percent  above  year- 
earlier  levels  and  29  percent  above  the  i960- 
64  average.  Greatest  increases  In  grain  feed- 
ing were  particularly  evident  in  States  with 
poorer  pasture  conditions.  Eleven  States 
including  8  in  the  Northeast,  reported  over 
10  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concentrates 
fed  daily  per  cow  on  August  1.  Dallv  rates 
ranged  from  12.5  t>ounds  per  cow  in"  Mary- 
land to  5  0  pounds  In  Montana. 

The  cost  of  16  percent  dairy  ration  aver- 
aged $3.82  per  100  pounds  in  August,  up  14 
cents  from  August  1965.  The  value  of  con- 
centrates fed  dairy  cows  In  Augtist  was  $3.12 
per  100  pounds;  this  was  a  7-cent  increase 
over  August  of  last  year. 

As  cf  August  1,  feed  grain  production  In 
1966  is  expected  to  be  6  percent  below  last 
years  record  output,  though  3  percent  above 
the    1960-64   avera.gc. 

The  1966  bay  crop  was  estimated  at  113.3 
million  tons  on  August  1 — down  9  percent 
from  last  year's  124  million  record,  and  4 
percent  below  the  1960-64  average.  Pro- 
duction for  1966  was  estimated  to  be  above 
last  year  in  all  North  Atlantic  States,  except 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Declines 
were  indicated  in  all  North  Central  States 
during  1S66.  except  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 
Although  first  cuttings  of  hay  were  good  In 
many  areas,  second  cuttings  were  limited  by 
hot  weather  and  light  rainfall  in  July.  Na- 
tionally, farmers  paid  an  average  of  $32  20 
per  ton  for  alfalfa  hay  on  August  15,  $1  10 
above  last  vear. 


MIGI^ATION  OP  TALENTED  PROFES- 
SIONAL PEOPLE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  on 
Wednesday.  Ausrust  31,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
brain  drain  from  developing  countries, 
I    pointed   out   in    my   speech   tliat    the 
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large-scale  migration  of  talented  pro- 
fessional people  from  these  countries  to 
the  United  States  and  other  advanced 
nations  threatens  one  of  the  paramount 
objectives  of  our  foreign  policy — reduc- 
ing the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  brain  drain  is  particularly  severe 
in  medicine,  in  a  world  where  about 
30,000  persons  die  dally  from  hunger  and 
preventable  diseases.  One  article  on  this 
subject,  by  Dr.  G.  Halsey  Hunt  of  the 

Educational  Council  for  Foreign  Medical 
Grsuiuates,  was  published  in  the  April 
1966  issue  of  Federation  Bulletin.  He 
cites  the  staggering  fact  that,  according 
to  the  latest  figures.  10,974  out  of  41,102 
interns  and  residents  working  in  Amer- 
ican hospitals  are  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools.    Dr.  Hunt  continues: 

It  Is  a  depressing  and  humbling  experience 
for  an  American  doctor  to  visit  a  medical 
school  In  one  of  the  under-industrialized 
countries  of  Asia,  to  have  his  host  open  the 
conversation  with  a  bland  statement  that 
"You  people  In  the  United  States,  and  your 
hospitals,  couldn't  get  along  without  our 
doctors."  and  to  realize  that  at  the  present 
time  this  is  Indeed  a  fact. 

If  the  11,000  foreign  graduates  who  are 
now  occupying  internships  and  residencies 
in  United  States  hospitals  were  to  be  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  many  United  States  hos- 
pitals would  be  forced  to  curtail  sharply  their 
services  to  patients.  I  submit  that  for  the 
long  run  this  Is  a  completely  untenable  sit- 
uation. By  almost  any  standard  of  measure- 
ment, the  United  States  is  the  richest  country 
In  the  world.  American  standards  of  medi- 
cal education  and  medical  research  and  hos- 
pital practices  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
world.  It  ill  becomes  us  to  depend  per- 
manently on  other  countries  for  the  pro- 
duction of  medical  manpower  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  American  patients. 

Another  report  on  the  brain  drain  in 
medicine,  the  most  complete  now  avail- 
able. Is  an  article  by  Dr.  Kelly  M.  West 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Medicine.  This  article,  entitled  "Foreign 
Interns  and  Residents  in  the  United 
States,"  was  published  in  the  December 
1965  Journal  of  Medical  Education.  Dr. 
West  gives  a  very  thorough  analysis  of 
the  evidence  now  available,  and  he  con- 
cludes: 

Some  countries  such  as  Korea.  Iran,  Greece 
and  Peru  are  losing  substantial  portions  of 
their  very  limited  medical  manpower  through 
migration  to  the  United  States.  Many  other 
countries  are  sustaining  significant  loeses. 
The  Immigration  of  foreign  graduates  now 
•ocounts  for  a  substantial  percentage  (18 
per  cent)  of  the  annual  additions  to  the  U.S. 
medical  profession.  We  would  have  to  build 
and  operate  about  12  medical  schools  to  pro- 
duce the  manpower  being  derived  through 
Immigration  (approximately  1.200  per  year). 
The  doUar  value  per  year  of  this  "foreign  aid" 
to  the  United  States  approximately  equals 
the  total  cost  of  all  our  medical  aid,  private 
and  public,  to  foreign  nations. 

Because  they  provide  such  invaluable 
information  for  consideration  of  this 
problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  articles  be  printed  In  the 
Recors  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  immediate  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  brain  drain  in  medicine;  it  has  been 
brought  about,  fundamentally,  by  our 
inexcusable  failure  to  train  enough 
American  doctors  to  meet  our  own 
needs.  The  only  Iftngrun  solution  is  to 
expand  opportunities  for  medical  educa- 
tion for  our  own  citizens.  Until  then,  we 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  rely  on  some 
foreign  doctors  in  <»ses  of  clear  need. 

But  we  should  be  planning  now  to 
move  toward  a  sltuiition  where  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world  Is  able  to  meet 
its  own  medical  naeds.  Then  when  we 
invite  doctors  from  developing  nations  to 
this  country,  we  can  concentrate  on  pro- 
viding them  with  training  to  handle  the 
problems  they  will  face  upon  returning 
home. 

How  such  special  educational  programs 
might  be  developed  in  one  particular 
field — public  health  microbiology — Is 
discussed  in  a  thought-provoking  article 
by  Dr.  Carl  Lamanna  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  Writing  in  the  February 
1966  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  Dr.  I«amanna  say-s: 

By  improving  the  training  offered,  and  be- 
coming concerned  with  questions  of  profes- 
sional attitudes,  the  faculties  of  American 
universities  can  mak«  a  special  contribution 
to  help  the  foreign  student  meet  the  prob- 
lems he  will  face  at  home. 

Dr.  Lamanna  also  discusses  the  im- 
portant problem  of  encouraging  micro- 
biologists to  work  tti  the  rural  ar^s  of 
developing  countries,  in  ca.ses  wher^they 
are  most  needed  thare.  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  esk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  consent  of  the  Senate  that 
the  article  by  Man»iis  Childs  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "A  One-Way 
Flow  of  Young  Doctors,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  One-way   Plow   of  Young   Doctors 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

In  a  New  York  hospital,  virtually  all  resi- 
dent physicians  and  Interns  are  Indian. 
Chinese,  Iranian.  Pakistani.  Argentinians. 
In  a  small  research  laboratory  on  Long  Island, 
four  of  the  scientist*  and  at  least  a  half 
dozen  skilled  technicians  are  from  developing 
countries  around  the  world. 

This  is  the  brain  drain  that  annually  trans- 
plants to  affluent  Amtrica  thousands  of  the 
brainiest  and  most  highly  trained  men  and 
women  from  where  they  are  desperately 
needed.  Because  It  dtfeata  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal alms  of  aid  to  th*  developing  countries, 
policymakers  here  h»ve  suddenly  become 
concerned  over  the  extent  of  the  brain  drain. 

No  one  knows  Its  exfcct  scope.  But  as  the 
United  States  spends  hJlUons  of  dollars  to  aid 
struggling  new  couatries,  the  unlimited 
American  demand  for  specialists  and  tech- 
nicians at  the  same  tupe  siphons  off  the  very 
people  who  might  make  aid  effective.  A 
United   Nations  report   showed   that   43.000 


scientists  and  engineers  enUgrated  to  the 
United  States  between  1949  and  1961.  While 
this  sounds  like  a  relatively  smaU  number, 
many  of  them  came  from  countries  with  vir- 
tually no  trained  and  specialized  personnel 
The  same  U.N.  report  showed  that  of  11,200 
Immigrants  from  Argentina  alone  between 
1951  and  1963,  half  were  technicians  and  pro- 
fessional men.  15  per  cent  high-level  admin- 
istrators and  38  per  cent  skilled  workers 
An  article  In  Foreigri  Affairs  underscoring  the 
brain  drain's  threat  to  the  developing  world 
reports  that  28  per  cent  of  the  interns  and 
26  per  cent  of  the  resident  physicians  in 
American  hospitals  In  1964-65  were  foreign 
graduates,  nearly  11,000  In  all,  and  70  to  80 
per  cent  were  from  developing  countries. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  were  edu- 
cated in  American  universities  under  a 
variety  of  aid  programs  and  with  the  help 
of  the  big  foundations.  While  they  may  have 
gone  back  home  briefly,  they  quickly  re- 
turned to  the  land  where  opportvmlty  and 
the  resources  for  research  are  plentiful. 

The  first  tentative  steps  are  being  taken 
to  try  to  check  a  trend  that  negates  the 
txsefulness  of  much  of  the  American  aid  flow- 
ing out  to  developing  countries.  The  distin- 
guished geochemlst  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Harrison  Brown,  foreign 
secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, is  encouraging  the  formation  in  a  half 
dozen  countries  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and 
Africa  of  Indigenous  national  science  coun- 
cils. American  scientists  will  cooperate  in 
helping  to  start  these  councils. 

When  he  was  ambassador  to  Brazil,  Lincoln 
Gordon,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  worked  closely  with 
Brown  to  help  Initiate  such  a  project.  A 
survey  showed  that  not  a  single  university 
in  Latin  America  was  prepared  to  give  ad- 
vanced degrees  In  such  scientific  disciplines 
as  nuclear  physics.  Gordon  hopes  to  encour- 
age the  development  on  a  regional  basis  of 
a  scientific  center  so  that  eventually  Latn; 
.'\merlcans  will  not  have  to  go  to  Europe  or 
the  United  States  for  their  advanced  train- 
ing. 

In  India.  Sunimer  Science  Institutes  were 
Initiated  In  1963  with  the  help  of  American 
aid  and  the  cooperation  of  Indian  scientists. 
This  year  there  were  94  such  institutes  de- 
signed to  help  teachers  In  universities,  col- 
leges and  schools  become  fanUllar  with  the 
latest  developments  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  a  semi- 
autonomous  agency  fimded  by  the  Federal 
Government,  sent  out  a  distinguished  group 
of  scientists  In  June  to  work  out  with  their 
Indian  counterparts  a  follow-up  program  In 
advancing  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  and 
mathematics. 

All  this  suggests  that  there  are  more  effec- 
tive ways  to  use  American  aid.  In  the  seed 
money  spent  on  education  under  such  en- 
lightened proposals  as  Harrison  Brown  is 
furthering  there  Ls  a  potential  In  growth  and 
development  far  beyond  merely  handing  out 
of  large  stmvs  of  money  for  schools  or  fac- 
tories. 

It  is  an  answer  to  Senators  who  complain 
that  aid  is  wasted  and  misused  by  recipient 
coimtrles.  By  pushing  for  an  ever-increasint: 
use  of  American  help  in  education,  these 
critics  could  perform  a  useful  service. 

Britain  has  suffered  a  two-way  brain  drain. 
On  the  one  hand,  scientists  and  engineers 
from  the  Commonwealth  countries  have 
emigrated  to  London.  On  the  other  hand,  top 
British  scientists  have  oome  to  America,  lured 
by  generous  offers  and  large  laboratory  facili- 
ties. The  little  plateau  of  affluence  in  West- 
em  Eiirope  and  the  United  States  is  a  magnet 
attracting  those  who  might  create  a  new 
world  out  of  the  ruins  of  colonialism. 
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Foreign  Interns  and  Residents  in  the 
United  States* 
;By    Kelly   M.    West,    M.D..*»    University    of 
Oklahoma  School   of  Medicine,   Oklahoma 
City) 

During  recent  years,  several  publications 
have  reported  Information  and  discussed  Im- 
plications or  problems  relating  to  the  train- 
mg  of  foreign  physicians  in  the  United  States 
(I-81:  and  a  great  many  interesting  and 
u.'seful  data  on  this  subject  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Nunemaker.  Thomfjson,  and  Tracy 
(9 1,  who  have  summarized  Information 
g.ithered  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
uon  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Institute  of  Int^^malional  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  bring 
logether  and  summarize  previously  published 
data,  to  report  some  additional  information, 
and  to  appraise  and  discuss  some  of  the  im- 
plications of  this  phenomenon.  The  tem- 
porary and  permanent  migration  of  foreign 
physicians  to  the  United  States  has  effects  of 
many  different  kinds  on  the  trainees,  on  their 
countries  of  origin,  and,  finally  on  the 
United  States.  Tins  paper  will  present  sev- 
eral aspects  of  this  migration,  but  will  con- 
cern Itself  principally  with  the  effects  and 
potential  Impact  of  American  tralnlns;  of  for- 
fign  physicians  on  the  health  programs  of 
developing  countries.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  potential  role  of  U.S.  medi- 
cal school-ufflUated  hospitals  In  providing 
educational  experience  of  relevance  to  the 
special  needs  of  these  countries. 

BACKGROUND 

The  large-scale  migration  to  the  United 
States  of  foreign  residents  and  Interns  Is 
relatively  recent.  Prior  to  1950.  the  number 
of  foreign  trainees  was  small,  and  no  sys- 
tematic counts  were  made  l>efore  that  time. 
In  1950  only  308  of  the  new  additions  to  the 
profession  (licensees)  in  the  United  Stat.es 
were  foreign  graduates.  Now  the  annual 
rate  Is  more  than  4  times  this  great.  1  451 
in  1963  (10).  The  first  data  available  on  the 
number  of  foreign  residents  were  lor  the 
academic  year  1950-51.  at  which  time  only  9 
per  cent  of  residents  In  U.S.  hospitals  were 
foreign;  by  the  academic  year  1963-64,  the 
number  had  risen  to  24  per  cent  (9i.  This 
increase  is  even  more  impressive  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  during  this  period  a  limita- 
tion on  the  flow  of  residents  from  abroad 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  certifying 
examination.  This  examination,  which  tests 
the  candidate's  ability  to  understand  spoken 
English  as  well  as  his  professional  knowledge 
and  may  be  taken  abroad  or  In  the  United 
SUtes,  was  developed  by  the  Educational 
Council  for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates 
(ECFMG)  to  provide  appropriate  evaluation 
and  screening  of  foreign  candidates  for  U.S. 
internships  and  residencies.  Prior  to  tlie 
introduction  of  this  method  of  certification, 
many  of  these  visits  had  resulted  in  an  e.x- 
perlence  which  was  disappointing  for  both 
the  foreign  trainee  and  the  American  hos- 
pital because  the  trainee  was  inadequately 
prepared  to  serve  In  such  a  capacity. 

The  ECFMG  began  its  operations  In  1957. 
It  was  created  by  4  sponsoring  agencies  to 
deal  with  some  of  their  mutual  problems 
relating  to  these  foreign  trainees.  The  spon- 
soring agendas  are  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion,  the  Association  of  American   Medical 
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*  Some  of  these  data  were  developed  In 
studies  of  the  author  sponsored  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  However,  the 
interpretations  and  opinions  expressed  are 
those  of  the  author  and  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  AAMC  or  NIH. 

•  •  Professor  of  Continuing  Education. 


Colleges,  end  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards  of  the  Umted  States.  By  July.  1961 
all  interns  and  residents  from  abroad  were 
required  to  pass  the  ECFMG  examination, 
and  in  1962  there  occtured  a  modest  decline 
m  the  number  of  foreign  house  officers. 
However,  by  academic  year  1963-64  the  num- 
ber was  again  nearlng  the  peak  level  of  9,935, 
which  had  occurred  in  1961. 

Pursuant  to  recommendations  of  the  spon- 
soring agencies,  the  ECFMG  has  broadened 
lis  activities  to  include  the  preparation  of 
Infonnatlonal  materials  for  foreign  candi- 
dates and  the  promoiion  of  efforts  to  improve 
meir  orientation.  In  collaboration  with  its 
member  organizations,  it  is  also  conducting 
a  contmiUng  appraisal  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  postgradu.ue  training  of  foreign  phvsi- 
cians.  A  summary  of  some  of  the  activities 
of  ECFMG  hivs  been  published  recently  (10). 
wh.',t  we  know  and  what  we  need  to  know 
Better  pl.innlng  and  control  of  the  migra- 
tion of  foreign  trainees  cannot  be  achieved 
through  action  from  a  single  centralized 
source  or  through  a  standard  fixed  pollcv  ap- 
plic-ible  to  all  countries.  Rather,  Improve- 
ments must  be  m.ode  by  a  variety  of  means, 
mainly  Indirect.  Such  changes  in  planning, 
attitudes,  laws,  policies,  practices,  and  cus- 
toms might  be  effected  at  manv  places  and 
levels,  such  as  foreign  and  U.S.  governments, 
foundations,  and  professional  organizations- 
foreign  and  U.S.  hospitals  and  medical 
.schools;  state  licensing  boards:  and  Interna- 
tional agencies.  But  the  accumulation  of 
Inform.ition  and  the  development  of  a  better 
undersUinding  of  the  migration  of  foreign 
trainees  are  b.oslc  to  all  plans  for  improving 
the  situation. 

Number 
In  academic  year  1963-64  there  were  2.276 
foreign  interns  and  6.528  foreign  residents 
training  in  the  approved  educational  pro- 
grams of  hospiuils  in  the  United  States  d). 
These  numbers  do  not  Include  foreign  gradu- 
ates who  Indicated  that  thev  were  in  the 
process  of  immigration  to  the  United  States 
nor  do  they  Include  U.S.  citizens  who  are 
graduates  of  foreign  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  8.804  foreign  interns  and 
residents  there  were  an  additional  1,791 
•graduate  trainees"  In  American  hospitals 
who  were  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools  (9).  A  porUon  of  this  latter  group 
were  clinical  trainees  but  some  were  research 
trainees.  There  are  about  2.000  foreign  phy- 
sicians receiving  research  training  here  (2). 
There  Is  also  a  small  number  of  foreign 
trainees  serving  in  training  programs  which 
are  not  accredited.  The  1,791  foreign  grad- 
uate trainees  in  approved  hospitals  ref)re- 
sent  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  such 
trainees  in  U.S.  hospitals.  Probablv  the  title 
■graduate  trainee"  Is  often  used  Instead  of 
"resident"  because  of  regulations  requiring 
Ucensure  of  residents.  Thus,  a  significant 
p.ortlon  of  this  group  may  actually  be  func- 
tioning as  residents. 

In  addition  to  the  8.804  noncltlzen  resi- 
dents and  Interns  In  the  academic  year  of 
1963-64  there  were  also  1.225  foreign  grad- 
uates serving  as  residents  or  Interns  who 
were  US.  citizens  (9),  and  there  were  235 
residents  who  were  graduates  of  U.S.  medical 
schools  but  who  were  foreign  citizens  (9». 
Finally,  there  is  an  undetermined  niunber 
of  foreign  citizen  graduates  of  foreign 
schools  serving  as  interns  or  residents  in 
U.S.  hospitals  who  have  Immigrant  Visas 
and  who  are  In  the  process  of  becoming  U.S. 
citizens;  these  persons  number  at  least  sev- 
eral hundred,  perhaps  about  a  thousand. 

Based  on  all  these  considerations.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  there  is  now  a  total  of 
about  13.000  foreign  citizens  receiving  post- 
graduate medical  training  in  the  United 
States. 


Table  1  shows  the  numbers  of  foreign  resi- 
dents and  interns  by  country.  It  may  be 
seen  that  a  majority  of  the"  8.804  foreign 
interns  and  residents  are  from  "developing" 
countries.*  in  1964  about  79  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  Interns  and  approxunately  70  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  residents. 

The  data  for  an  individual  nation  are 
often  more  meaningful  when  evaluated  In 
th€'  light  of  the  total  number  of  physician 
graduates  per  year  in  that  country.  For  ex- 
ample, Table  1  shows  that  there  "are  in  the 
United  States  roughly  equal  numbers  of 
house  officers  from  Italy  (130i  and  Greece 
11531.  However,  the  approximate  number 
of  graduates  per  year  in  Greece  is  only  424. 
while  m  Italy  the  yearly  output  is  about 
3.270.  Thus,  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
young  Greek  doctors  train  in  the  United 
States  while  only  a  small  percentage  of  re- 
cent Italian  graduates  are  receiving  US 
training. 

The  number  of  foreign  residents  training 
in  the  United  Suites  1 6.528  I  Is  now  almost  as 
great  as  the  total  number  of  residencies  of- 
Jered  in  the  United  States  twenty  years 
ago  (8.930  residency  positions  in  1945-46) 
<9i.  A  few  countries  such  as  Iran  (501i. 
Turkey  .216(  and  Korea  (142»  have  about  as 
many  residents  training  in  the  United  States 
as  they  have  in  their  own  countries!  The 
special  situation  of  the  Philippines  is  evi- 
dent: there  were  in  the  United  States  692 
interns  and  2,108  residents  from  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  academic  year  of  1963-64  It 
may  be  noted  In  Table  1  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  recent  graduates  of 
the  schools  in  the  Middle  East  come  to  the 
United   States  for  postgraduate  training. 

In  comparing  the  number  of  house  offi- 
cers from  a  country  with  its  annual  produc- 
tion of  physicians,  it  should  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  number  of  trainees  who  arrive  and 
depart  each  year  is  substantially  less  than 
the  number  present  at  any  given  time.  Data 
f.-om  several  sources  suggest  that  the  av- 
erage  duration  of  stay  of  these  trainees  is 
roughly  three  years.  Thus,  a  countrv  with 
about  300  house  officers  in  the  UnitedStates 
m.HV  be  sending  only  about  100  per  year. 

GEOGRAPHIC    DISTRIBtTTION 

Table  2.  developed  from  AMA  data  (9. 
10 1  shows  the  distribution  of  foreign  resi- 
dents by  state.  The  percentage  of  residents 
In  each  state  who  nre  foreign  is  also  given. 
Tlie  distribution  of  foreign  Interns  Is  very 
similar  (9).  The  pattern  of  distribution  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  nonphvsiclan  im- 
migrants. Many  of  the  foreign  residents  are 
In  states  which  have  a  number  of  good  train- 
ing programs,  such  as  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts; but  the  highest  percentages  are 
often  found  In  states  with  no  medical 
schools,  such  as  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 
This  latter  finding  reflects  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  foreign  resi- 
dents in  hospitals  not  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  than  there  is  in  affiliated  hospitals. 


•It  is  difficult  to  define  satlsfactorliv  the 
term  "developing  country."  AU  nations  are 
in  a  sense  developing  countries.  Nor  Is  there 
a  perfect  correlation  between  the  degree  of 
medical  development  and  the  extent  of  so- 
cial or  economic  development.  Yet  for  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion  It  was  necessary  to 
devise  .=.rbltrary  standards.  The  writer  "has 
therefore  crudely  reviewed  each  country's 
stage  of  development  and  arbitrarily  classi- 
fied certain  nations  as  "developing."  In 
general,  countries  whose  gross  national  prod- 
uct per  capita  is  below  $500  per  year  were  so 
categorized  By  these  standards  "most  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Eiu-ope  are  excluded  as 
is  Canada  and  Australia,  while  most  of  the 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
the  Middle  East  are  classified  as  developing 
countries. 
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TU>I*  a  ftlBO  ttiom  tar  each  itate  the  rehi- 
tiormMp  between  the  nnmher  of  foreign 
zeddenU  ami  the  number  ot  foreign  gradn- 
»te*  who  were  UoenMd  hi  1989  hy  that  state. 
It  la  ^parent  tram  the  dats  in  the  last 
oolTunn  or  thta  Table  that  the  polldee  at 
the  state  boaxda  Tary  markedly  wtth  reepect 
to  the  granting  off  Itcensee  to  fM-etgn  gradu- 
«tee.  These  policies  have  been  snnunartzed 
by  the  AHA  (19). 

Immitration, 

Th*  Immigration  to  the  United  States  at 
larelgn  nctloamla  who  traated  here  as  resi- 
(tents  or  Intsms  ba^  not  been  studied  in 
dstail.  Since  the  developing  natlona  can 
allord  to  edi*eat«  only  a  very  limited  number 
at  phyatetaoa.  the  lose  ct  {diTslclana  to  the 
VBltad  States  eonld  b«  a  major  problem  for 
•acne  coantrlcs.  Ttg  this  and  other  reasons 
thla  matter  desenres  more  study  than  It  baa 
received. 

However,  there  are  some  data  available. 
The  tmmlgzatlon  to  the  United  States  o<  fcr- 
•Ign  researcb  peiaonnel  and  the  related  prrb- 
teua  have  been  Btti<Be<t  recenUy  (2).     It  la 


of  Interest  that  20  per  cent  of  American 
Nobel  liaureates  In  medicine  and  physiology 
were  bom  In  focelgK  oonntrtes.  Znsofar  as 
the  developing  covA^itm  are  eonc^med,  It 
appears  Olat  abont  89  to  90  per  cent  of  physi- 
cians who  received  research  training  recently 
In  the  Utalted  States  have  returned  to  their 
native  lands.  Thera  Is  evidence  suggesting 
that  the  loesee  to  devHoptng  countries  would 
be  much  greater  If  U.S.  Immigration  laws 
and  policies  were  more  liberal.  Losses  to 
some  Latin  Amra^ean  countries  of  U.S. 
trained  medical  research  personnel  are  as 
high  as  25  i>er  cent,  probably  because  emi- 
gration from  Latin  America  Is  much  easier 
than  from  most  of  the  other  developing 
nations. 

Apparently  scientists  and  technologists 
have  always  migrate^  to  nations  with  greater 
resources  (12).  Titoa,  the  migration  of 
physicians  and  health  scientists  to  tba 
T^nlted  States  Is  not  an  unusual  phenomenon 
except  for  Its  magnitude. 

Vita  intorma-tion. ~^The  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  in  making  yearly  counts 
of  the  number  of  foreign  Interns  and  resi- 


dents attempted  to  Identify  persons  who  were 
visitors  rather  than  Immigrants.  This  Is  dU- 
flcult  to  do  since  aeons  tndlvtduals  with  Im- 
migiant  Vlsaa  ^-e  visitors  and  some  parsons 
with  Vlsttora  Visas  are  potential  Immigrants 
In  academic  year  1962-63  the  visa  status  of 
the  foreign  residents  and  interns  who  were 
classified  as  visitors  was  as  follows:  Twenty - 
five  per  cent  were  on  Permanent  Resident  or 
Visitor  Visas.  67  per  cent  had  Exchange  Visi- 
tor or  Student  Visas,  2  per  cent  had  Refugee 
or  Displaced  Person  status,  and  8  per  cent 
carried  some  other  visa  claslflcatlon  (13). 

Data  are  not  available  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  Interns  and  residents  with  Im- 
migrant Visas.  In  1963  the  author  reviewed 
the  visa  status  of  430  foreign  research 
trainees;  approximately  60  per  cent  of  these 
were  physicians,  many  of  whom  were  formerly 
residents  In  U.S.  hospitals.  It  was  found  that 
most  of  the  physicians  who  had  Immigrant 
Visas  ( 19  per  cent)  were  from  nonquota 
countries  of  Europe  or  Latin  America  and  In- 
direct evidence  suggested  that  about  half  of 
them  would  remain  permanently  In  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


T.\BLE  1. — Foreign  phijmciant'  postgraduate  troining  in  and  immigration  to  the  United  States 
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Cuba 

Damiaican  Kepublic. 

HaitL 

Jnmales 

Nettwrlanda  AntHlas. 
Trinidad  sod  Tob^o  _ 

Central  America 


British  HoadVM. 

Cos»aRka 

Eiaalvadoc 

Goatemala 


Grad- 

uat«s 

per 

year' 


■1,  igs 


2M 

HIS 


141 

101 

401 

45 

3,119 

303 

3,  IPO 

600 

81 


.010 


34 

0 

493 

MM 

M 

0 

74 

7se 

SB 
42S 


336 
8S 

41 
2S 

a 


Popu- 
lation 

per 
piiysl- 
daa  > 


(,00a 


21.000 
33,000 

2,000 
2,300 


tl.  OOO 
4.800 
1,900 
3,100 
5,000 

48,000 

030 

3,500 


72.  8oe 

i.Toe 

7,700 
29,000 


40,060 
l.SQO 

.3,800 

5,600 

400 

3,aoo 

1,100 
8,700 
4,000 
2,S00 


1,000 


2,<ne 

1,400 
2,400 


• 

0 

20 

30 


4.  KM 

2,100 

fi.4ao 

4,«» 


Training  in 

United  States, 

19A3 


Total 


177 


5 
18 

40 

ltt« 
16 


3,721 


12 

1 

J3-' 

38 

700 

7 

195 

207 

I 

2,10* 

206 
6 

1,3«S 


5 

875 

88 

44 

10 

02 

204 

01 

227 

3 


l.OSl 
"634 


23 

343 

105 

62 

6 

1 

5 


87 


1 

U) 

8 

20 


In- 

tsxns 


30 


Resi- 
dent? 


147 


h 


U.S. 

beensi-es, 
l»»a 


Esll- 
matp<l  * 
inimijn'a-' 
tion  to 
United 
States, 
19t">3 


f'ouulry 


(«) 


I,  as2 


1 
1 

63 

13 

300 

1 

21 

65 

3 

1 

61 
1 


2 
13 

35 
87 
10 


2,489 


11 

0 

169 

26 

3»1 

6 
174 
142 

4 

0 

1,41<) 

145 

3 


216 


n 

2 

1 

3 

14 

0 

24 

26 

O 

0 

141 

5 

0 


304    1,K2 


1 

1 

174 

10 

11 
1 

8 
80 

7 
U 

0 


886 
178 


8 
123 
33 
8 
2 
0 
3 


2D 


« 
4 

501 

28 

33 

9 

84 

124 

54 

216 

3 


1,245 
356 


15 

220 

72 

43 

3 

1 

2 


•7 


1 
3 
8 

17 


158 


0 

0 

5« 

» 

2 

0 

22 

3 

0 

67 


171 


a 

•2C 


It 


18 

30 


ua 

i 


na 


41 

7 

a 


'i< 


to 


'29* 

0 


•210 


• 

200 
28 
9 
0 
0 
0 


8 


21 


-Con. 


Latin  America- 

IfondurTO 

Nicarairaa 

PanaTnii 

Country  unspcclQed. 

Mexico 

South  America 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

BratU 

Brltislt  Uuiaus. 

ChUe 

Colombia 

Eeusdor 

Paraguaf 

reru ,. 

Surinam., 
tTmrnay. 
V«neiuela 

Europe 


Ao.ttrla 

Belgium 

Deimiiirli. . 

KsUjulii 

France ... 

West  Ckirraany 

Oreooe 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italv 

Nstnsrlands 

Poland 

Fortugal 

Rumania 

ByMin 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
Yuitoslavla 

r  .'s.s  K... 

7  other  nations 


North  .4nn»rtcar 
Oceania. 


Ciuiada. 


Australia 

New  Zealand. 


8tat«lfss 

Total. 


Orad- 
iiat«s 

per 
year  ' 


1,011 


1,770 


1,528 
0 

280 
44-> 

"'"97 


91 


1K2 
519 
341 


*2* 

796 
20 

271 
»,270 

610 
3,856 

318 
1,73.1 
1,4«»( 

404 

393 

2,649 

1,214 

26,452 


874 


472 
100 


Popu- 
lauou 

per 
I>hysi- 
ciau  • 


4,800 
2,800 
2,7«0 


Tratofnn  In 

United  States, 

1963 


Total    In-   IRosl- 
terns   deuu^ 


1,700      ■iM 

794 


850 


620 

82n 

780 


940 
H71) 
800 
000 
7«l 
1,000 

7.^o 

900 
1,100 
1,300 

790 
!.«» 
1,100 

740 

930 
1,600 

580 


•10 


8«0 
700 


248 

14 

SA 

12 

14 

23,^ 

18 

8 

120 

1 

3 

26 


l,llii 


51 
9 

a 

162 

1.13 
24 
U 
.W 

130 
40 
43 
26 
21 
96 
« 
33 

149 

37 

8 

16 

718 


36 
13 


8,804 


U.S. 

Ilcen.'<<'f^^ 
19t« 


41 

147 


263 


U 


215 
607 


186 

12 

43 

8 

12 

IS? 

l.'i 

6 

112 

1 

3 

22 


865 


14 
47 

4 

2 

20 

WH 

120 

18 

7 

40 

KTT 

31 

28 

19 

13 

76 

4 

22 

131 

31) 

6 

12 


663 
44 


IS 


2,276    8,52* 


98 
151 

66 
« 

10 
0 

10 

21 
7 
2 

26 
a 
0 
3 


887 


24 

'119 

16 

38 

1 

.17 

139 

ae 

M 
5 
8 

9(> 
3 

m 

78 

12 

1 

1* 


174 


2,035 


Esti- 
mated » 

immigr.1- 
tion  fn 
Unit.  -1 

Stairs, 
1903 


IIJ 


s 
11 
8 


5<.4j 


4U 


>  1,  ao 


1  BstlaatMof  WHO,  most  of  wUcb  are  baMd  on  1S«0  flguiw  (11) 
'  Y«»y  arude  eitimatea  bsasd  matalj  an  new  Uoensea  issned  bat  s 
oUtlons  as  explained  in  text. 
'  Kxclndbig  Algeria. 
*  laaafflelsnt  kifsrmstlon  avaOabl*. 


•  Mo!it  of  these  are  graduates  of  Khoois  on  tbf  ZBainlaad  o/  China; 
also  on  other  eitr»p-        '  Exchiding  Cotia. 

'  Include*  giadnates  bam  both  East  and  We,«t  Germany. 

•  Does  not  include  British  citltons  wbo  ate  permanent  residents  of  the  I'nited  Pt;ite«. 
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T..I1LE  2.-Distr^^ution  by  State  of  foreign  residents  and  neu-  licevsees  uho  are  foreign  graduates 
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state 


Number  of 

l<^reign 
resident'  • 


.\;iib:\rao 

.Muiska """ 

,\ri7.oua IIIIIIIIII 

Arltansas 1^2        III 

t'lUifomin IIII" 

f'lmal  Zone """..7 

( 'olorado "IIIIIIIII 

Connecticut irimiril 

IVlaware """""I 

IH.-^trict  of  Columbia  

Klnri.ia '/' 

i;i>ori!la . mil 

ituara „_, Illimil 

llriwaii 

Idalio 

imnoi.<< IIIIIIIII 

Indiana III"! 

Iowa ..riiiriiiiiii 

Kansas IIII..III 

Kentucky -"'"."'. 

Louisiana 

Maine IIIII"""! 

M'U-jiand IIIIIIII.IIII 

Missacliusetts I" 

M  it'll  i^an IIIIIIIII 

Minnesota ...""Ill 

.Mississippi '"'.'.'.y.'.'.'. 

.Mis,souri '.""'.'.'.'. 

.Montana "'" 


11 

0 

20 

2 

•1 

4 

.19 

152 

19 

190 

MI 

65 

0 

17 

0 

535 

13 

32 

62 

62 

S 

1 

332 

374 

371 

164 

4 

167 

0 


'  .\.M.\  (lata  OJ). 

Some  interns  and  residents  with  Perma- 
nent Resident  Visas  return  to  their  own 
countries  or  go  to  other  foreign  countries 
some  stay  indefinitely  in  the  United  States 
without  obtaining  citizenship  {in  a  sense 
they  are  immigrants),  and  some  seek  and 
obtain  U.S.  citizenship.  Of  course,  persons 
With  Permanent  Resident  Visas  or  with  other 
visas  may  leave  the  United  SWtes  tempo- 
rarily and  return  at  a  later  time.  This  -re- 
circulation" makes  it  more  difficult  to  eval- 
uate all  the  implications  of  counts  made  at 
any  given  time.  In  estimating  the  frequency 
of  recirculation  of  foreign  research  trainees 
the  author  found  that  onlv  10  percent  (8 
of  a  sample  of  84)  had  been  to  the  United 
States  previously  for  educational   purposes 

As  hits  been  previously  indicated,  most  of 
the  foreign  interns  and  residents  have  Ex- 
change Visitor  or  Student  Visas.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  leave  the  United  Sutes 
upon  completion  of  their  traininj.  a  small 
percentage  seek  and  obtain  waivers  of  their 
obligation  to  leave  the  United  States  These 
waivers  may  be  obtained  onlv  under  special 
circumstances.  The  most  frequent  cause  for 
granting  such  a  waiver  is  on  the  grounds 
that  leaving  the  United  States  would  consti- 
tute a  hardship  to  the  foreign  trainee's 
American  »1fe.  On  the  basis  of  crude  data 
supplied  by  the  State  Department,  the 
author  has  estimated  that  during  the  period 
1956-1962  an  i^erage  of  only  267  waivers  per 
year  were  gran*«d  to  physicians.  Most  of 
these  persons,  but  not  all.  were  interns  or 
residents.  It  is  apparent  that  -leakage" 
from  the  exchange  visitor  program  accounts 
for  only  a  minority  of  the  physician  Immi- 
grants. 

AMA  data— The  principal  source  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  immigration  of 
foreign  physicians  is  the  vearly  AMA  sur- 
vey (10)  on  the  graduates  of  foreign  schools 
who  received  state  licenses  (2.035  in  1963  In- 
cluding Canadian  graduates).  (Much  use- 
ful information  on  foreign  trainees  has  been 
developed  by  Council  on  Medical  Education 
under  the  leadership  of  its  Secretary  Dr 
Walter  Wiggins,  and  his  colleagues,  includ- 
ing the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Tlpner  )  These  data 
must  be  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  fol- 
low facts:  (o)  Some  of  the  graduates  (ap- 
proximately 400  per  year)  are  U.S.  citizens. 
I  h )   Approximately  25  per  cent  of  those  who 


Percent  of 
residents 
who  are 
foreign  ' 


6 
0 
31 
2 
3 
2 

14 

29 

61 

25 

30 

14 

0 

16 

0 

35 

5 

11 

18 

26 
1 
S 

31 

27 

23 

15 
4 

23 
0 


.New  licensees 

In  1963  who 

are  foreign 

graduates  ' 


0 
1 
0 
0 

74 
0 
5 

49 
4 

2S 

20 

12 
2 
7 
1 

96 
6 

10 

12 
7 
0 

74 

SI 

21 

27 

8 

5 

19 

8 


State 


Nebraska 

Nevada ' 

New  Hampshire IIIII'  " 

New  Jersey I""' 

New  Meiico IIIIIH" 

New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio .IIIIIII 

Olilahoma -IIIIIIII" 

Oregon IIIII" 

Penn.'tylvanta II II 

Puerto  Rico I I" 

Rhode  Island I.IIH" 

South  Carolina ^ 

South  Dakota II_II" 

Tennessee *"'" 

Teia.s 

Utah ""II"""I 

Vermont ' 

Virginia I.IIsI 

Virgin  Islands 

Wasliington lllZ' 

West  Virgitiia IIIIII! 

Wisconsiu -"1111"! 

Wyoming '.'...V. 


Total. 


Number  of 

Percent  of 

foreign 

residents 

residents  ' 

who  are 

foreign  ' 

6 

0 

5 

9 

289 

SO 

12 

19 

2,127 

39 

30 

5 

11 

es 

680 

35 

11 

6 

10 

4 

478 

25 

87 

52 

42 

43 

10 

10 

0 

0 

.10 

9 

136 

13 

8 

1 

11 

19 

_        110 

24 

0 

0 

32 

9 

68 

S6 

72 

16 

0 

0 

I  New  licensees 
in  1963  who 
are  foreign 
graduates  ' 


0 

0 
13 
47 

5 
215 

2 

i 

52 

0 

4 

173 

93 

14 

4 

7 

1 

74 

0 

8 

125 

0 

14 

35 

17 

0 


,052 


1.4,M 


-".VM.V  data  (10). 


receive  licenses  have  already  been  licensed 
previously  in  other  states  and  do  not  repre- 
sent new  additions  to  the  profession  (c) 
There  are  some  physician  immigrants  and 
nonimmigrant  foreign  nationals  such  as  sci- 
entists or  basic  science  teachers  who  do  not 
obtain  state  licenses,  (di  Manv  of  the  for- 
eign physicians  In  the  United  St.Ues  are  long- 
term  or  permanent  residents  although  they 
may    never    obtain    U.S.    citizenship. 

These  people  are.  in  a  sense,  immigrants 
also.  ((■)  The  author's  studies  suggest  that 
a  small  percentage  of  the  foreign  phvstclans 
who  obtain  US.  licenses  will  not  obtain  US 
clti2en.shlp,  but  almost  all  of  these  new  li- 
censees from  abroad  are  dr  facto  immigrants. 
(/)  Not  all  of  the  foreign  graduates  are 
natives  of  the  country  in  which  their  school 
is  located.  For  example,  manv  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  American  University  of  Beirut 
are  not  natives  of  Lebanon,  (a)  Atiout  1  per 
cent  of  graduates  of  U.S.  m"edical  schools 
are  alients,  approximately  90  per  year  (10). 
For  these  reasons  the  number  of  new  U.S 
Ucenses  per  year  granted  to  graduates  from 
the  schools  of  a  certain  country  may  not 
perfectly  reflect  the  annual  rate  of  emigra- 
tion from  that  country  to  the  United  States, 
but  overall  these  data  do  give  some  idea 
of  the  rate  from  each  country.  Table  1  shows 
that  of  the  approximately  1.200  foreign 
physicians  per  year  who  immigrate  to  the 
United  States  about  half  are  from  develop- 
ing countries. 

Nearly  3.300  persons  now  enter  the  United 
States  each  year  to  begin  internships  or  resi- 
dencies. If  present  trends  persist,  about 
20  to  25  per  cent  or  very  roughly  700  of  them 
may  be  expected  to  stay  permanently  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  group  of  1,200 
physicians  who  immigrate  yearly  include  not 
only  these  700  but  also  some  foreign  phy- 
sicians who  did  not  serve  as  Interns  or  resi- 
dents in  the  United  States.  The  total  group 
of  immigrants  also  Includes  noncitizen  In- 
terns and  residents  who  were  never  classified 
or  counted  as  -foreign  '  because  they  entered 
the  United  States  with  Immigrant  Visas. 

The  author  recently  studied  information 
In  the  flies  of  the  AMA  on  the  new  llcenseee 
in  1962  who  were  foreign  graduates.  Data 
were  reviewed  on  an  11  per  cent  sample  ( 125) 
of  the  approximately  1,100  foreign  citizens 
who  represented  new  additions  to  the  profes- 


sion. Tills  sample  did  not  include  U.S.  cit- 
izens who  were  graduates  of  foreign  schools 
It  wa.s  found  that  85  per  cent  of  these  indi- 
viduals had  had  Internships  or  residences  in 
the  United  States;  58  per  cent  had  had  both 
an  Internship  and  a  residency  in  the  United 
States:  22  per  cent  had  had  their  residences 
only  In  the  United  States;  and  7  per  cent  had 
had  U.S.  internships  but  no  residency  train- 
ing here.  The  length  of  postgraduate  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  ranged  from  one  to 
eight  years  and  averaged  three  to  four  years. 
About  half  of  the  licenses  were  granted  in  a 
state  other  than  in  which  the  postgraduate 
trulnlng  was  obtained.  Since  some  of  the 
new  licensees  were  still  In  training,  it  was 
not  possible  to  be  certain  about  the  nature 
of  their  subeequent  careers.  However,  it 
would  appear  that  roughly  60  per  cent  of 
these  foreign  physicians  wlU  practice,  about 
10  per  cent  will  pursue  academic  work,  and 
approximately  30  per  cent  will  go  Into  other 
kinds  of  work  such  as  Institutional  or  ad- 
ministrative  positions. 

ImTnjgration  rates. — The  situation  for  each 
countrj-  may  be  appraised  by  examining  the 
crude  estimates  of  Immigration  rates  in  Table 
1  and  relating  these  numbers  to  the  annual 
output  of  physicians,  which  is  also  given  Ir 
the  Table.  The  estimates  were  based  oir^e 
number  of  new  licenses  (1963)  and/some 
other  considerations  including  som*  crude 
data  from  the  State  Department  og  the  na- 
tionalities of  persons  with  Student  or  Ex- 
change Visitor  Visas  who  were  granted  waiv- 
ers of  their  obligation  to  leave  the  United 
States.  Another  consideration  in  these  esti- 
mates was  an  approximation  of  the  number 
of  newly  licensed  foreign  graduates  who  were 
natives  of  the  United  States.  For  example 
a  large  percentage  of  graduates  of  Swiss 
schools  who  obtain  U.S.  licenses  are  American 
c;tizens  so  no  estimate  could  be  made  of  the 
number  of  Swiss  immigrants.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  there  were  certain  other  coun- 
tries for  which  data  were  not  adequate  to 
permit  even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  annual 
rate  of  Immigration. 

The  estimated  immigration  rates  do  not  In- 
clule  permanent  visitors  who  retain  their 
foreign  citizenship.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  such  de  facto  immigrants  from  certain 
countries,  especially  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  United  Kingdom  is  probably 
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losing  about  120  phystrtana  per  year  to  the 
Ublted  States  although  the  numher  who 
eluutge  dtlzenahlp  la  sutetajitlalli  less  than 
this. 

Tab!*  1  showa  that  while  there  are  many 
Immigrants  from  Argentina,  Prance,  and 
Germany,  the  number  of  physicians  leaving 
these  countries  for  the  United  States  does  not 
represent  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  an- 
nual Indigenous  produetton  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  of  Ireland* 
Greece,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Korea. 
Lebanon,  Peru,  Iran,  and  Turkey  are  very 
great  In  proportion  to  the  capacities  of  these 
countries  to  produce  physicians.  The  losses 
to  the  United  States  of  some  countries,  such 
as  India,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  Japan,  are 
almost  negligible  In  proportion  to  their 
annual  rat«  of  production  of  physicians. 
However,  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  even 
when  loesea  are  quantitatively  unlmpresslTe, 
tkey  may  Include  some  of  the  country's  most 
talented  phyelclans.  The  nature  of  the  tiJS. 
ImnUgratloa  laws  and  policies  are  such  that 
It  Is  those  physicians  with  extraordinary 
ability  who  %re  most  likely  to  remain  In  the 
Unlt«d  States. 

Ih  considering  the  brain  drain  problem  of 
the  less  developed  countries  It  should  be  kept 
In  mind  that  the  losses  of  manpower  to  the 
United  States  are  not  the  only  losses  being 
sustained.  In  the  case  of  India,  for  example. 
Immigration  to  the  Ulilted  States  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  emigration  losses. 
Trmining 

Natvre  of  profminM. — Systematic  covintry- 
toy-oonntry  Btudlea  of  the  nature  of  the  U.S. 
tratnliig  pnogrmma  hare  not  been  performed. 
An  appralsat  ot  XTa»  research  training  pro- 
grams for  foreign  ptayetclaaa  In  the  United 
Statas  rwcAlad  ttttle  evidence  that  these  ez- 
pertencas  were  eoncetred  to  m«et  the  special 
needs  of  the  nattve  countries  of  the  trainees 
(3). 

SeltetUm  of  ipecialties. — It  Is  encouraging 
ttiat  as  per  cent  of  the  studenta  In  American 
and  Canadian  scfaoola  of  public  health  are 
from  foreign  lands,  mainly  developing  coun- 
trlea  (14).  Yet  the  percentage  of  trainees 
who  are  fcrelgn  la  this  high  priority  neld 
(public  health)  to  not  capecially  high,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  24  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
reaidenta  are  foreign  gradnatae  (9) . 

Table  8,  which  was  constructed  from  AMA 
data  (9).  Indicates  th«  number  of  foreign 
rertdents  bi  each  medical  specialty.  About 
70  per  cent  of  these  are  from  developing 
countries  and  approximately  30  per  cent  are 
from  mere  advanced  nations.  It  would  be 
«iulte  useful  to  know  the  specialty  fields  of 
the  reatdents  from  each  of  the  countries; 
but  these  data  are  not  yet  available.  How- 
ever, rince  such  a  high  percentage  of  the 
residents  reported  on  In  Table  3  are  from 
deveioping  countries,  the  data  probably  do 
reflect  fah-ly  well  the  career  plans  of  resi- 
dents from  underdeveloped  lands. 

Another  factor  which  makes  It  difficult  to 
Interpret  the  information  In  Table  8  Is  the 
lac*  of  data  on  the  number  of  persons  being 
trained  in  the  various  specialties  in  their 
native  countries  or  In  "third"  countries.  It 
may  be  seen,  for  example,  that  the  percent- 
age of  foreign  trainees  in  thoracic  surgwy  is 
relatively  high  (30  per  cent),  but  this  couW 
reflect  lack  of  training  programs  abroad  In 
this  specialty  and  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  too  many  foreign  residents  are  being 
trained  in  the  field. 

Trt  taken  as  a  whole,  the  data  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  selection  of  specialties  Is 
strongly  affected  by  the  priority  needs  of  the 
native  countries  of  these  trainees.  Voz  ex- 
ample, a  very  high  percentage  (38  per  cent) 
of  anesthesiology  residents  are  foreign.  It 
seems  likely  that  this  Is  more  attributable 
to  the  shortage  of  U.S.  manpower  In  this  field 
than  to  any  special  need  of  developing  coun- 
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tries    for    training    anesthesiologists    In    the 
United  States. 

While  developing  optmtries  have  subop- 
tlmal  numbers  of  anesthesiologists,  general 
surgeons,  neurologic  furgeona.  and  thoracic 
surgeons.  It  should  b«  kept  In  mind  that  In 
emerging  nations  thase  specialties  usually 
have  a  priority  whlcl*  Is  low  In  relation  to 
others  such  as  pubjle  health,  infectious 
diseases,  and  nutrition.  Trainees  who  enter 
low  priority  specialties  are  necessarily  lost  to 
the  more  urgently  neefied  specialties.  More- 
over, foreign  resident*  whose  training  pro- 
grams are  less  suited  t«  their  career  prospects 
abroad  are  less  likely  to  return  to  their 
native  lands.  The  Question  arises  as  to 
whether  we  are  helping  Iraq  or  Pakistan 
when  we  offer  training  In  open  heart  surgery 
to  1  of  their  brlghtestt  men. 
Taslb  3. — Foreign^  retidents  in  the  United 
States,  by  epecialty » 


Specialty 


Anpsthesiolopy, 

Colon  und  rettsU  surgtry.. 

Dermaloloey 

Ocneru!  practice 

Intem:U  nuMlcim- 

Neurological  .surgery 

Neurol  oir>-.. 

Obstetrics  ami  ejnecojofy 

OplittuilmoloKy  

Orthot'edk'  surgery. 

Oto!;iryT!B:oInpT_    

PatholoKy 

Pediatrics 

Pediatric  aUarKy 

I'edUUric  cardiology 

Physitnl  mmlloirw.. 

Plmtic  suTKpry 

Psychiatry 

Psycliiatry,  child 

Radiology i. 

f*urppry     

Thoracic  surgery .  .^ 

Vroldgy... 

Total 


Num- 
Ix^r  of 
toreign 

resi- 
dents 


Total 
number 
ot  resi- 
dents 


8 

193 

1,191 

68 

no 

77 
156 

70 

B70 

5WI 

S 

12 

5S 

20 
781 

57 

254 

1.SZ9 

«8 
IIS 


7,082 


1.1« 

lA 

410 

370 

5,129 
435 
508 

2.4S7 
«60 

1,3S8 
(12! 

1.944 

1.  «.'Q 

a 

33 

181 

U)2 

3,274 

343 

1,490 

S.fiW 

224 

712 


»  29, 295 


fVrcfnt 
who  are 
foreign 


38 
50 
11 
S2 
23 
10 
22 
22 
8 
11 

n 

34 

33 

■J6 
3r, 
:» 

13 

24 
17 
17 
27 
30 
1« 


.'4 


'  Does  Dot  include  Caiia.llun  graduates  hut  iucludiK 
l,2'-'5  l'-."^.  ciliiens  who  ire  (<»eisn  g7-idaiile,s. 

'  19n3  .\M.\  dsita  '9'. 

•  I>o»6  not  iiicluil«  190  resi<ltnts  training  to  institutions 
other  ihoD  hoepitklf. 

Differences  in  the  physician  role — Prob- 
ably the  principal  problem  of  post-graduate 
training  of  physicians  tnm  developing  eonn- 
trtes  relates  to  the  maitted  differences  which 
frequently  obtain  in  tae  role  of  a  physician 
in  the  2  cultures.  At  Its  best  an  Internship 
or  residency  in  the  United  States  has  much 
to  offer  the  foreign  physician.  Including  su- 
perior technologic  training  and  resources  and 
an  educatlc«al  experletice  conducive  to  the 
development  of  a  echelarly.  scientific,  and 
critical  appro,ach  to  clinical  problems  and 
a  keen  sense  of  responalbtUty  to  the  patient. 
Tet  moet  of  our  resld^nceo  are  designed  to 
prepare  specialists  for  tervlce  In  the  United 
States  where  cultural,  economic,  social,  and 
medical  conditions  dlfftr  greatly  from  those 
in  the  native  countries  tf  moet  of  the  foreign 
Interns  and  residents.  Table  1  shows,  for  In- 
stance, thiy,  there  are  Etfcout  8,700  persons  for 
each  physlijjan  in  Paldstan.  Thus,  on  the 
average,  the  physician  In  Pakistan  must  be 
prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  about 
11  times  as  many  people  as  the  physician 
in  the  United  States.  For  many  years  the 
highest  priority  of  mogt  developing  nations 
will  be  for  the  prejiaration  of  physicians  who 
can  d^gn  and  supertlse  health  programs 
not  ofitndlviduals  but  of  large  groups  of 
people.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  *-ill 
be  leas  concerned  aboat  the  health  of  In- 
dlTlduals  btrt  this  conc«Ti  mi;at  be  expressed 
mainly  through  programs  emphasizing  pre- 
ventive, diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  measures 
at  the  community  level. 

Moreover,  the  diseases  of  greatest  Impor- 
tance   in     developing    countries     (bacterial. 


panisltlc,  and  nutritional  diseases)  may  be 
Infrequently  seen  during  residencies  here. 
where  markedly  different  disease  patterns 
exist.  The  resident  in  internal  medicine  in 
the  United  States  may  have  to  learn  from  the 
beginning  how  to  handle  malaria,  malnutri- 
tion, amebiasis,  schistosomiasis,  and  leprosy 
when  he  returns  to  his  native  land.  He  may 
become  an  expert  in  the  diagnoels  and  man- 
agement of  coronary  disease  only  to  find  that 
this  disorder  is  almost  nonexistent  In  his 
own  countrj/ 

Quality  of  programs.— The  quality  of  the 
training  of  the  foreign  Interns  and  residents 
in  the  United  States  has  not  been  systemati- 
cally evaluated.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
they  are  being  educated  Ln  both  our  strong- 
est and  weakest  academic  programs. 

As  of  September.  19C3  there  were  2.910 
(9)  foreign  graduates  serving  In  hospitals 
affiliated  with  medical  schools  (17  per  cent 
of  all  residents  in  these  hospitals).  At  the 
same  time  there  were  4,142  (9)  in  nonaffili- 
ated hospitals  (34  per  cent  of  all  residents 
in  these  hospitals).  There  are,  of  course, 
many  good  training  programs  in  nonaffili- 
ated hospitals,  but  this  Information  does 
suggest  that  In  general  the  quality  of  post- 
graduate training  of  foreign  graduates  Is  not 
as  good  as  that  of  domestic  graduates 
These  data  also  probably  reflect  the  poorer 
competitive  position  of  the  foreign  graduates 
as  a  group  and  the  nonaffiliated  hospitals  a.s 
a  group.  Of  course,  It  is  possible  that  this 
distribution  Is  Influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  limited  information  on  teaching  pro- 
grams of  n_S.  hospitals  which  has  been  avail- 
able to  foreign  candidates.  Lastly,  the  high 
salaries  paid  by  some'  nonaffiliated  hospitals 
may  make  It  possible  for  some  candidates 
to  finance  round  trip  travel  as  well  as  main- 
tenance, whereas  these  same  candidates 
might  not  find  it  possible  to  support  a  trip 
to  the  United  States  with  the  lower  salaries 
offered  by  affiliated  hospitals.  These  finan- 
cial considerations  are  particularly  impor- 
tant when  foreign  candidates  have  famllicf 
to  support. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
ECPMG.*  foreign  residents  were  asked,  "How 
valuable  do  you  feel  your  residency 
has  been  In  terms  of  your  ultimate  goals  in 
medicine?"  The  alternative  answers  were 
"very  valuable,"  "moderately  valuable 
"somewhat  valuable,"  or  "of  little  value  " 
Of  191  who  responded,  144  or  70  per  cey.' 
Indicated  that  their  residency  had  been  "very 
valuable"  and  17  per  cent  stated  that  the 
experience  was  "moUerately  valuable."  Only 
1  per  cent  described  their  U.S.  residency  as 
"of  little  value"  and  only  12  per  cent  indi- 
cated It  was  "somewhat  valuable."  Tlie  re- 
sults of  individual  responses  were  confiden- 
tial and  the  survey  was  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  encourage  candid  replies 
Therefore.  It  would  appear  that,  In  general 
theee  residents  are  obtaining  what  they  seek 
These  responses  also  suggest  that  the  quality 
of  the  training  being  provided  Is  generally 
good,  at  least  by  the  standards  of  the  trainees 
It  would  be  interestlr>g  to  determine  the  re- 
sponse of  these  or  other  trainees  to  this  ques- 
tion after  they  have  worked  for  a  few  years 
In  their  own  countries. 

EJJects 

Studies  of  the  Impact  of  the  participation 
of  foreign  trainees  lu  our  Internships  and 
residency  programs  have  been  quite  limited. 
In  the  dlscus&lon  Immediately  below,  the 
writer  records  mainly  his  own  subjective  Im- 
pression baaed  on  the  Information  presented 
in  this  paper  and  discussions  daring  the  past 
fotir  years  with  a  great  many  present,  former, 
and  prospective  interns  and  rodents:  with 
teachers,  government  hetUth  and  immlgation 
officials,  and  officials  of  foundations  in  the 


•  Per.<;on!il  communication  from  G.  Halsev 
Hunt,  Director  of  the  Educational  Council  for 
Foreign  Medical   Graduates,   1965. 
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United  States:  and  with  officials  and  medi- 
ciil  educators  in  more  than  30  coimtries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Advantages— The    American    training    of 
these  young  physicians  from  less  advanced 
countries   has   both   good  and   bad   aspects 
with  the  .advantages  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries usually  outweighing  the  disadvantages 
For  many  nations  this  is  a  .source  of  highly 
-skilled  manpower  which  could  not  be  pro- 
cuiced  Indigenously,  and.  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  seed  of  a  self-perpetuating  pro- 
gram for  training  residents  in  the  develop- 
ing country  itself.    During  their  visits  to  the 
United    States,    many   of    these    trainees   see 
medical  care  at  Us  best  with  respect  to  Its 
technical,    scientific,    humanitarian,    social 
and  economic  aspects.     Indeed,  for  the  for- 
eign trainee  in  the  best  American  environ- 
ment the  most  Important  aspect  of  the  edu- 
cational experience  may  not  be  the  technical 
aciunen  he  acquires  but  rather   the.se   new 
attitudes  and  perspectives,  these  glimpses  of 
the  optimum  and  the  possible.     Americans 
are  Justifiably  concerned  about  their  defects, 
for  example,  the  presence  in  some  quarter.s  of 
racial  prejudice  and  its  manifesiatlons.    Yet. 
many  of  us   tend   to  underestimate   the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  special  assets  of  our  society 
are  likely  to  Impress  the  foreign  visitor.    The 
foreign  physician  will  perceive,  for  Instance, 
that   our  systems  of  medical   care,  medical 
education,  and  medical  research,  while  im- 
perfect, have  much  to  recommend  them.    He 
sees    the   optimism,   ambition,    and   produc- 
tivity of  a  free  society  where  mothers  "march 
on  polio"  with  Enders.  Sabin.  and  Salk  to 
win  a  battle  for  the  mothers  and  children 
of  all  countries. 

Many  foreign  interns  and  residents  go  on 
to  take  advanced  academic  training.  A  re- 
cent study  indicated  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 4.000  foreign  biomedical  research 
trainees  in  the  United  States  in  1963  (2). 
The  duration  of  this  research  training  aver- 


?^^^  atwut  three  years:  so  approximately 
1,300  now  enter  research  traimng  programs 
e.'vrh  year,  and  roughly  MOO  return  to  their 
own  countries  each  year.  Approximately  half 
Of  these  foreign  research  trainees  are  physi- 
cians and  roughly  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
research  trainees  who  are  physicians  are 
from  developing  countries.  Tlierefore.  about 
330  foreign  physicians  are  returning  each 
year  to  developing  lands  after  advanced  aci- 
demlc  tr.aining  in  the  United  StiUes.  The 
majority  of  these  physicians  are  from  the  pool 
of  foreign  re.sulcuts  ;.nd  interns  already  pres- 
ent in  the  United  St.ites.  In  very  "recent 
ye.irs  rougiily  15  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
physicians  who  have  had  residency  training 
in  the  United  States  have  later  Uken  research 
training  in  this  country. 

A  recent  study  by  the  author,  based  on 
the  data  of  the  Division  of  Research  Grants 
and  the  Office  of  International  Research  of 
NIH,  showed  that  76  per  cent  of  NIH-sup- 
ported  trainees  who  had  returned  to  their 
countries  were  eng.iged  to  some  extent  in 
teaching.  Data  relating  to  no  of  these 
American-trained  natives  of  developing  na- 
tions are  summarized  in  Table  4.  Teaching 
W.1S  the  principal  activity  of  only  13  per  cent 
of  the  group:  but  it  should  be  kept  in  nUnd 
that  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  teachers 
in  these  medical  schools  are  engaged  full- 
time  because  of  the  very  limited  cap.icitles 
of  these  nations  to  support  such  positions. 
It  is  impressive  and  encouraging  that  so 
many  of  these  persons  do  some  leaching. 
The  Table  shows  that  thoee  who  te.ich  de- 
vote an  average  of  25  per  cent  of  their  time 
to  teaching.  In  addition-,  these  former 
trainees  were  devoting  an  average  of  about 
one-third  of  their  time  to  research.  It  Is 
clear  from  these  data  and  those  presented  in 
the  earlier  publication  on  the  research  train- 
ing In  America  of  foreign  nationals  (2)  th.nt 
the  United  States  can  play  an  important  role 
In  the  development  of  academic  institutions 
abroad. 
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T..BLE  *--^^«^*'"«?  ?C<j;^;;-^^^;7«'"-.,  o/Jorefgn  trainees  fnm  dadopmg  nations  after 
^^'i-^^'PPortedtrameeshjps  m  the  I  iiited  Stales^ 


Country 


.\rc;eiitlnB 

nnirU '/_'_'_ 

t'olombia_„.. ^ 

•ireocc 

India '._~ 

Inm 

Lebanon "III 

Mexico 

Peru """"'. 

Philippines 

Thiiihind 

Turkey H^ 

Venezuela 

Other 


Number  of 
truinc«ii 


Total. 


14 
« 
8 
B 
9 
« 
» 

12 
4 

12 
4 
« 
4 
S 


Percent 

who  spend 
!»n)e  time 
in  teaching 


110 


64.3 
83.3 
87.  S 
60,0 
88.9 
83.3 
88.9 
7S.0 
75.0 
75. 0 
50.0 
83.3 
75.0 
88.0 


Percent 
of  those 
teaching 
who.ie  major 
activity  is 
teaching 


0 

0 
42.9 

0 
12.  S 
20.0 

0 

0 
06.7 
22.2 

0 

0 

0 
25.0 


Averatte 

percent 

of  time 

devoted  to 

leiichliip  by 

trAinoes 

wlio  teach 


7C.4 


13.1 


19.4 

;tt.7 

1(1.  2 
16.8 

27.0 

:«.a 

lfi.4 
40.0 
27.8 
17.6 
17.0 
23.0 
37.9 


.Vveroce 
porct'iit 
of  time 
devoted  to 
teaching 


12.5 
23.3 
33.9 

8.1 
14.9 
22.5 
26.7 
12.3 
30.0 
30.8 

8.8 
14.2 
18.1 
33,2 


25.1 


19.2 


'  ''"' '  '"  "^'-  '"'"•^"'""^"'■'■■•^  "•^''ivcd  2  to  7  years  (average  3  years)  after  completion  of  U.S.  Uaining. 


Uwadt-anfayes.— These  advantages  for  the 
native  countries  of  the  foreign  trainees  must 
be  weighed  against  several  disadvantages. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  ECFMG 
there  were  4  major  difficulties  associated  with 
the  large-scale  training  of  foreign  physicians 
One  of  these  related  to  the  fact  that  many 
<if  the  trainees  were  not  adequately  pre- 
pared for  an  Internship  or  residency  "in  the 
United  States.  Fortunately,  the  ECPMG 
certification  system  has  largely  solved  this 
problem  with  benefit  to  the  hospitals  the 
foreign  trainees,  their  countries,  and  the 
United  States. 

A  second  problem  relates  to  the  fact  that 
some   hospitals  recruit  Interns  or  residents 


mainly  to  provide  manpower  for  service.  In 
these  hospitals  there  may  be  inadequate  con- 
cern for  the  educational  needs  of  the  trainee 
and  a  limited  capacity  for  providing  a  first- 
rate  training  experience.  This  problem  has 
been  mitigated  but  not  eliminated  by  the 
accreditation  requirements  of  the  "aMA 
Council  on  Medical  Education  which  limit 
approval  of  educational  programs  to  hos- 
pitals that  demonstrate  a  reasonable  ca- 
pacity for  providing  acceptable  training. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  major  problem 
insofar  as  the  developing  nations  are  con- 
cerned has  been  discussed  above,  namely  the 
frequency  with  which  the  training  in  the 
United  States  lacks  relevance  to  the  optimum 


future  role  of  the  foreign  physician  in  his 
own  country. 

The  fourth  problem,  also  previously  dis- 
cussed, is  the  Immigration  of  many  of  these 
trainees  t»  the  United  States. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  a  minor  disadvantage, 
valuable  manpower  is  lost  to  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  trainee  during  the  training  period. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Attempts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  training  programs  must  necessarily  take 
into  account  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
considerations  Involved.  The  situation 
varies  markedly  from  country  to  country  be- 
cause of  differences  among  these  nations  In 
their  geographical,  medical,  and  cultural  re- 
lationships with  the  United  States.  Also 
there  are  many  differences  in  the  availability 
of  local  training  facilities  as  well  as  differ- 
ences in  immigration  quotas,  disease  pat- 
tern5=,  national  priorities,  and  so  forth.  More- 
over, in  considering  possible  changes  In  policy 
relating  to  these  foreign  trainees,  one  must 
take  into  account  a  variety  of  Interests  in- 
cluding those  of  the  trainee,  his  country  the 
host  institution,  the  preceptor,  and  those  of 
the  United  States.  These  Interests  have 
much  in  common,  for  example,  all  are  served 
by  improving  the  quality  of  the  training  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  at  times  antithetical 
By  liberalizing  its  immigration  laws  or  its 
licensing  policies,  the  United  States  could 
gain  physicians  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
countries.  A  policy  change  which  reduced 
the  number  of  foreign  trainees  in  an  un- 
selcctive  manner  would  have  a  deleterious  ef 
feet  on  the  health  programs  of  some  coun- 
tries, but  it  would  probably  help  other  na- 
tions by  reducing  the  brain  drain. 

One  of  the  goals  of  policy  development  in 
connection  with  this  massive  migration  of 
foreign  trainees  should  be  to  promote  better 
planning  without  substantially  impalrlne 
the  present  flexibility  and  freedom  with 
which  the  tniining  programs  operate.  While 
the  problems  and  opportunities  relating  to 
these  foreign  trainees  are  of  concern  to  the 
United  St.ites,  the  parties  primarily  affected 
are  the  trainees  and  their  own  countries 
Therefore  policy  changes  relating  to  these 
matters  should  be  undertaken  In  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
foreign  nations  concerned. 

ECFMG  programs 

The  present  ECPMQ  programs  should  be 
encouraged  and  expanded.  The  ECFMG,  Its 
sponsoring  agencies,  and  other  organizations 
with  mutual  objectives  should  design  and 
perform  further  studies  of  the  nature,  ef- 
fects, and  potential  effects  of  these  training 
programs.  Tlie  current  studies  of  ECPMG 
are  yielding  very  u.seful  Information  on  the 
career  plans  of  foreign  trainees,  their  rea- 
sons for  coming  to  the  United  States,  and 
their  impressions  concerning  their  training 
experiences.  These  investigations  should  be 
extended  to  Include  a  study  of  the  motiva- 
tions of  the  foreign  trainees,  an  examination 
of  their  subsequent  careers,  and  countrv- 
by-country  examinations  of  these  migration.": 
in  the  light  of  the  high  priorttv  needs  of 
these  countries.  In  1  specialty  the  subse- 
quent careers  abroad  of  American-trained 
foreign  personnel  have  been  studied  (15). 

Another  activity  of  the  ECFMG  which 
should  be  encouraged  and  extended  is  its 
attempt  to  provide  t>etter  informaUon  to 
foreign  candidates  concerning  postgraduate 
medical  education  in  the  United  States.  Its 
recent  sun-ey  indicated  that  foreign  resi- 
denu  and  interns  in  the  United  States  did 
not  in  general  have  adequate  advance  In- 
formation of  this  kind;  these  foreign  phy- 
sicians gave  a  very  high  priority  to  the  need 
for  a  booklet  for  prospective  trainees  con- 
taining such  information.  (The  ECPMO 
has  recently  published  such  a  bookW  (16). 
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Communication 

By  a  variety  of  meaiui,  including  an  In- 
tematlonal  conference  on  the  subject,  lead- 
en of  American  and  foreign  medical  educa- 
tion should  be  informed  more  fully  of  the 
opportunities  and  problems  relating  to  the 
U.S.  training  of  large  numbers  of  foreign 
physicians.  Such  a  worUng  conference 
could  Initiate  the  development  of  more  ef- 
fective practices  and  policies  relating  to  these 
foreign  trainees.  Health  planners  in  de- 
veloping nations  should  be  provided  with 
the  Information  presently  available  and  en- 
couraged to  analyze  Its  Implications.  There 
are  several  countries,  for  example,  whose 
losses  of  physicians  through  immigration  to 
the  United  States  are  a  major  threat  to  their 
future  development.  In  this  connection  It 
can  be  shown  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  large-scale  training  of  physicians  from 
a  developing  country  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  these  physicians  to  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  character  of 
the  U.S.  training  need  not  be  Inappropriate 
to  the  health  programs  of  a  developing 
country. 

Since  consideration  is  being  given  by  Con- 
gress to  liberalizing  certain  Immigration  laws, 
both  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
should  be  made  more  fully  aware  of  the  Im- 
plications of  such  changes  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  Interns  and  residents  and  their 
native  countries.  A  concern  for  the  need  of 
the  United  States  for  health  manpower 
Should  be  balanced  by  an  awareness  of  and 
consideration  tor  the  more  acute  manpower 
problems  of  the  developing  nations. 

Manpower  study 

Since  18  per  cent  of  new  additions  to  the 
profession  are  now  foreign  graduates  (10), 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  appraise  future 
VS.  manpower  needs  In  the  light  of  this  fact 
and  with  consideration  for  future  projections 
relating  to  foreign  trainees  and  the  rate  at 
which  they  immigrate. 

Developjnent  of  standards 

Because  hospitals  with  relatively  weak 
academic  programs  will  probably  continue  to 
seek  foreign  trainees  aggressively  to  satisfy 
their  needs  for  manpower,  specific  measures 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  interests 
of  these  trainees  and  their  countries  are  pro- 
tected. The  AMA  Council  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to 
remind  aU  hoepltals  of  the  special  obligations 
Which  attend  the  acceptance  of  foreign  In- 
terns and  residents.  Up  to  now  the  Council's 
efforts  have  been  mainly  exhortative.  It 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  institute  and  Im- 
plement country-wide  systems  of  evaluation 
and  control,  and  the  formulation  of  criteria 
would  pose  many  problems.  Nevertheless,  the 
Importance  of  this  matter  requires  that  spe- 
clllc  standards  be  developed  and  Implemented 
even  though  ttaa  will  constitute  a  challeng- 
ing administrative  problem.  Educational 
programs  wtUch  are  not  strong  enough  aca- 
demically to  attract  domestic  trainees  regu- 
larly axe  not  likely  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
training  of  foreign  interns  or  residents. 

oppo«Tn»irn«s  ros  u.s.  medical  schools 
The  present  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams for  foreign  residents  In  U.S.  academic 
centers  are  exerting  some  very  favorable  ef- 
fects on  foreign  medical  education.  But  this 
contribution  could  be  greatly  enhanced 
through  more  effective  planning  and  actions 
by  the  U.8.  medical  schools.  We  could  ac- 
tively recruit  foreign  trainees  in  those  pro- 
grams which  provide  an  educational  expe- 
rience of  partlctUar  relevance  to  the  needs  of 
the  trainee's  native  country.  We  could  cre- 
ate more  programs,  such  as  tralneeahipe  in 
infectious  diseases,  for  which  the  foreign 
pbjralclan  would  provide  valuable  highly 
trained  manpower  while  acquiring  the  kind 
of  competence  that  Is  most  needed  In  his 
own  country;  for  example,  residency  train- 
ing In  Internal   medicine   for   the  foreign 


trainee  might  Include  m  year  or  two  in  the 
regular  departmental  program  plus  six  to 
twenty-four  months  in  nutrition  or  public 
health,  epidemiology,  or  parasitology,  or  a 
combination  of  these. 

International  liaison  ifflcers  have  recently 
been  appointed  in  each  American  school  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges to  link  its  International  Division  with 
all  schools.  This  structvtre  could  be  a  very 
effective  Instrument  In  mobilizing  the  re- 
sources of  American  scbools  to  further  the 
development  of  medical  education  interna- 
tionally. Through  these  llamon  officers  the 
schools  could  be  enrourtged  to  do  follow-up 
studies  n  their  own  foreign  trainees  as  a  basis 
for  improving  their  programs.  In  many 
schools  It  would  be  desirable  to  form  an  In- 
ternational advisory  consmittee  composed  of 
individuals  with  special  knowledge  of  medi- 
cal conditions  abroad  to  Identify  opportuni- 
ties which  are  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  training  of  persons  from  developing  coun- 
tries. This  committee  might  be  chaired  by 
the  school's  International  liaison  officer. 
Perhaps  through  such  ao  advisory  committee 
the  schools  could  more  effectively  appraise 
and  advise  trainees  aad  applicants.  The 
Committee  could  also  atfvlse  preceptors,  p>o- 
tentlal  preceptors,  trainees,  and  potential 
trainees  about  immlgratton  laws  and  policies. 

The  American  school*  should  systemati- 
cally develop  means  for  enriching  the  train- 
ing of  selected  foreign  trainees  by  providing 
an  educational  experience  In  the  broad  as- 
pects of  medical  education.  We  need  to  help 
these  emerging  countries  produce  medical 
specialists  but  it  is  even  inore  Important  that 
we  assist  them  In  dev^oplng  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators. Innovatorai  institution  build- 
ers, and  leaders 

U.S.  schools  should  also  provide  specific 
opportunities  for  their  faculties  and  domestic 
trainees  to  learn  from  the  foreign  trainees 
more  about  their  native  countries — the  dis- 
ease patterns,  systems  of  medical  education 
and  service,  culture,  attitudes,  and  problems 
It  would  be  desirable  lor  some  schools  to 
direct  their  efforts  toward  training  phy- 
sicians from  a  specific  geographic  region. 
This  focus  of  interest  and  effort  would  often 
promote  better  liaison  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  preceptors 
of  the  foreign  trainees.  It  would  also  make 
it  possible  for  the  American  institution  to 
have  more  continuity  of  experience  and 
more  opportunities  for  eontinulng  relation- 
ships between  preceptoiB  and  trainees,  and 
it  would  lead  to  the  development  of  better 
understanding  by  tlie  American  school  of 
the  foreign  society  and  its  special  needs  and 
potentialities.  School-to-school  and  depart- 
ment-to-department raBatlonshlps  should 
also  be  encouraged.  Collaborative  Interna- 
tional research  activities  conducted  abroad 
with  foreign  colleagues  often  provide  Amer- 
icans with  special  opportunities  to  advance 
high  priority  objectives  W  our  domestic  sci- 
ence program  while  assiating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  science  and  medical  educa- 
tion abroad  (17). 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
should  not  be  expected  to  finance  In  every 
American  medical  school  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
of  physicians  from  developing  countries  On 
the  other  hand  a  program  of  small  grants 
could  be  very  effective  In  stimulating  se- 
lected American  schools  to  conduct  system- 
atically an  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of 
their  present  training  activities  for  foreign 
physicians.  Such  grants  could  help  to  es- 
tablish permanent  mechanisms  for  improv- 
ing the  selection  and  tr.-Jnlng  of  foreign  in- 
terns, residents,  and  research  trainees  with 
the  understanding  thart  these  programs 
would  not  necessarily  recfulre  the  continuing 
financial  support  of  Alt).  Successful  pro- 
grams would  no  doubt  bo  emulated  by  other 
schools.    Such  a  national,  program  could  at  a 


modest  cost  bring  the  vast  American  medical 
education  system  to  bear  much  more  effec- 
tively on  the  development  of  medicine  In 
foreign  countries.  This  program  could  be 
coordinated  through  the  AAMC's  Division  of 
International  Medical  Education  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  ECFMG. 

SUMMARY 

There  are  at)out  13.000  foreign  physicians 
receiving  postgraduate  medical  training  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  largest  In- 
ternational migration  for  postgraduate  edu- 
cation in  history — in  any  field.  Data  are 
presented  for  most  countries  comparing  the 
number  of  trainees  in  the  United  States  witli 
the  annual  rates  of  production  of  new  phy- 
sicians and  the  number  of  physicians  j>er 
capita.  About  three-fourths  of  tliese  foreign 
trainees  are  from  developing  countries.  A 
substantial  percentage  of  the  recent  grad- 
uates from  many  countries  such  as  Greece, 
Iran,  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Leba- 
non, and  Turkey  now  come  to  the  United 
States  for  postgraduate  training. 

Some  countries  such  as  Korea.  Iran.  Greece. 
and  Peru  are  losing  sutjstantial  portions  of 
their  very  limited  medical  manpower 
through  migration  to  the  United  States. 
Many  other  countries  are  sustaining  sig- 
nificant losses.  The  immigration  of  foreign 
graduates  now  accounts  for  a  substantial 
percentage  (18  percent)  of  the  annual  addi- 
tions to  the  U.S.  medical  profession.  'We 
would  have  to  build  and  operate  about  12 
medical  schools  to  produce  the  manpower 
being  derived  through  Immigration  (approxi- 
mately 1,200  per  year).  The  dollar  value  per 
year  of  this  "foreign  aid"  to  the  United 
States  approximately  equals  the  total  cost 
of  all  of  our  medical  aid,  private  and  public. 
to  foreign  nations. 

In  U.S.  hospitals  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  17  percent  of  the  residents  are  for- 
eign while  34  percent  of  residents  in  non-  i^ 
afflllated  hospitals  are  foreign.  The  certify- 
ing examination  recently  introduced  by  the 
ECFMG  has  solved  or  mitigated  some  of  the 
important  problems  associated  with  this  vast 
migration  of  foreign  interns  and  residents. 
Some  lm{X)rtant  difficulties  remain.  One  Is 
the  brain  drain  discussed  at>ove.  Yet.  there 
IS  evidence  that  through  improvements  in 
planning,  the  brain  drain  can  be  mitigated 
without  eliminating  opportunities  for  post- 
graduate training  In  the  United  States. 

The  most  difficult  problem  relating  to  the 
training  of  foreign  physicians  from  develop- 
ing countries  is  the  frequency  with  which 
the  U.S.  training  programs  lack  relevance 
to  the  trainee's  future  responsibilities  in  his 
own  country  Even  those  programs  of  very 
high  sclentlflc  quality  are  often  Inappropri- 
ate in  character.  This  matter  Is  discussed 
in  some  detail  and  some  suggestions  are  made 
for  improving  the  relevance  of  these  train- 
ing exfjerlences  to  the  future  responsibilities 
of  physicians  from  developing  countries 
Further  studies  are  needed  to  provide  a  basl? 
for  Improving  the  value  of  these  training  ac- 
tivities. We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
career  prospects  and  potentialities  of  these 
foreign  trainees;  and  an  extensive  appralsa! 
of  their  movements,  specialties,  plans,  mo- 
tivations, attitudes,  aspirations,  and  subse- 
quent careers  would  be  desirable. 

A  more  thorough  country-by-country 
analysis  of  other  factors  which  affect  the 
quantity  and  character  of  this  migration  !.■; 
also  warranted,  including  immigration  laws 
and  policies,  methods  of  recruitment  and  ap- 
pointments, and  factors  which  determine 
success  or  failure  in  the  U.S.  training  pro- 
grams. Because  hospitals  with  relatively 
weak  academic  programs  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  recruit  foreign  trainees  aggressively 
to  satisfy  their  needs  for  skilled  manpower, 
more  specific  measures  should  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  Interests  of  the  foreign 
trainees  and   their  countries  are  protected. 
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Although  large  numbers  of  foreign  phvst- 
cians  are  being  trained  in  the  United  Sta'tes 
this  number  is  almost  Insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  huge  world-wide  deficit  of 
physicians. 

This  suggests  a  need  to  concentrate  on 
training  and  educating  teachers  and  teachers 
of  teachers.  The  large-scale  participation  of 
foreign  physicians  in  our  postgraduate 
training  programs  has  created  many  diffi- 
culties but  this  phenomenon  should  be 
perceived  not  so  much  as  a  problem  to  be 
eliminated  but  rather  as  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  be  exploited.  Evidence  is 
presented  suggesting  that  many  of  these  for- 
mer, present,  and  future  trainees  from 
abro-id  have,  will,  and  could  assume  roles  of 
leadership  in  solving  the  massive  problems  of 
endemic  disease  in  their  own  emerging  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  can  favorably  in- 
fluence medical  care  and  medical  education 
abroad  by  a  variety  of  means;  but  these  for- 
eign trainees  represent  our  major  opportu- 
nity, one  unique  in  history,  to  lead  a  success- 
ful global  effort  to  control  aiseriRc. 
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The  Brain  Drain  in  Medicine  ' 
(By  G.  Halsey  Hunt,  MJ3.') 
Barring  world  catastrophe  the  foreign  med- 
ical graduate  will  be  a  major  fact  of  American 
hospital  and  medical  life  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  operation  of  the  Educational 
Council  for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  ex- 
amination program,  beginning  in  1958  has 
Introduced  some  measure  of  order  into  what 
was  previously  an  almost  completely  chaotic 
situation.  There  has  been  very  UiUe  plan- 
ning however,  for  the  proper  training  of  these 
young  physicians  from  otiier  countries  in  re- 
lation to  their  own  neads  and  the  medical 
needs  of  their  home  cot;atries:  nor  has  there 
been  any  real  supervision  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  service  required  of  the  foreign 
interns  and  residents  in  exchange  for  tlieir 
training. 

In  many  respects  the  present  situation  is 
unsatisfactory.  Any  plans  for  improvement 
snould  include  short-range  plans  which  could 
be  put  into  effect  quickly,  possibly  even  by 
action  of  individual  hospitals,  and  long- 
range  plans  which  may  well  require  cooper- 
ative action  by  many  hospitals,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  and  the  state  hos- 
pital associations,  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  by  the  medical  schools  and  by 
the  general  public. 

Major  Improvements  will,  without  a'liv 
question,  require  additional  expenditures' 
One  of  the  problems  in  the  present  situation 
is  that  many  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schcKjls  are  quite  openlv  used  to  provide 
medical  services  t-o  United  States  hospitals 
m  the  guise  of  approved  training  programs 
at  salaries  considerably  lower  than  licensed 
•American  physicians  would  demand  for  the 
same  services.  One  minor  rav  of  hope  In 
the  whole  situation.  Incldentallv,  is  that  hos- 
pitals arc  bidding  up  the  salaries  of  the  for- 
eign 'interns  and  residents"  who  are  rathpr 
fra.ikly  being  used  to  provide  hcjpital  serv- 
ices, and  It  may  be  that  within  the  next  few 
years  the  salary  level  will  be  such  that  hos- 
pitals could  attract  licensed  physicians  part- 
time  or  possibly  full-time. 

HISTORY 

Since  Colonial  times,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial influx  of  foreign  physicians  into  the 
Lnit€d  States  and  during  the  19t.h  and  early 
20th  Centuries  appreciable  numbers  of 
American  citizens  went  abroad  for  their  med- 
ical training.  Both  of  these  factors  were 
Important  in  the  founding  and  development 
of  many  Individual  hospitals  in  the  United 
States,  but  for  many  years  have  not  beet  of 
major  significance  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  American  hospitals  taken  as  a 
whole.  Inunediately  after  World  War  II 
however,  a  number  of  circunxttances  devel- 
oped which  produced  a  population  explosion 
oi  a  special  kind— the  preieiice  of  largc'num- 
bers  oi  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools 
in  tliC  United  tiatec  hospitals. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  in  its  unexceptionable  efforts  to 
iniprove  the  quality  of  hosplt^U  care  m  the 
United  States,  introduced  and  enforced  reg- 
ulations providing  that  the  hosp:t:U  records 
of  all  patients  must  include  a  proper  history, 
a  proper  physical  examination ,  adequate 
progress  notes,  and  a  summary  note  at  the 
time  of  discharge.  Hospitals  wishing  to 
achieve  (or  retain)  accreditation  were  forced 
to  make  provision  for  these  activities.  Un- 
fortunately, the  taking  of  the  complete  his- 
tory, the  performance  of  a  complete  physical 
examination,  the  wTiUng  ol  tlie  summary  dis- 

'  Presented  at  the  Annual  General  Session 
The  Federation  ol  State  Medical  Boards  of 
the  Umted  Slates.    CiUcago,  February  8, 1966. 

'Executive  Director,  Educational' Council 
for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates. 
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charge  note,  and  In  many  cases  the  writing  of 
progress  notes,  are  considered  in  some  circles 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  fully-trained 
physician,  and  to  be  "intern  work  "  There 
■was  consequently  a  rush  to  establish  intern- 
ships in  every  hospital  that  could  possibly 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
Amenciin  Medical  Association.  The  interr.- 
ahlps  were  established  and  then  came  tlie 
second  rush,  to  fill  them. 

Under  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  physicians 
were  included  In  the  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Program,  which  w.-i£  set  up  to 
regularize  the  admission  of  foreign  students 
to  the  United  States  and  to  oversee  the  edu- 
cjiUonal  opportunities  available  to  them  In 
1961  the  program  was  modified  bv  the  Ful- 
brighi-Hays  Act.  Public  Law  87-256,  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchanee  Act 
of  1961.  ^ 

A  third  factor  was  that  many  other  coun- 
t.-ies  were  suffering  deeply  from  economic 
dislocations  brought  on  by  the  war  and  grad- 
uates of  their  medical  schools  found  the 
United  States,  economically  almost  und.im- 
aged  by  the  war,  a  most  attractive  haven  with 
opportunity  for  clinical  training  at  a  com- 
panitivelv  huge  stipend,  and  '  possibly  fi>r 
immigration  and  permanent  residence. 

For  a  few  years  the  result  was  chaos 
Each  hospital  seeking  interns  was  the  only 
Judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants 
from  other  countries.  Few  hospiuils  had 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  complexities  of 
the  medical  curricula  in  various  countries 
and  even  fewer  were  in  a  position  to  make 
proper  Judgments  of  the  credentials  sub- 
mitted by  their  appiicmts.  An  ad-hoc  Co- 
operating Committee  on  Graduates  of  For- 
eign Medical  Schools  was  established  In  1954 
to  study  the  situation  and  make  recommen- 
dations. 

Tne  Committee  w.^s  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  the  .A.nierican  Hospital  Association 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges,  ar.d 
the  Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  o.' 
the  United  States.  After  several  meetings 
and  prolonged  deliberation,  the  Committee 
recommended  tliat  an  o.-ganizatlon  be  estab- 
lished tj  pats  upon  the  medical  credential.* 
of  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools  who 
wished  to  come  to  the  United  S*>jtes  for  i!i- 
lernship  and  residency  training,  and  to  con- 
duct an  examination  which  each  such  in- 
dividu.al  would  have  to  pass. 

As  a  result  of  this  recammendition  the 
four  orgr-nizatlons  established  the  Educa- 
tlon.al  Council  for  Foreign  Medical  Gradu.Ues 
in  1656,  as  a  separate  nonprofit  corporation 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  made  up  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  Member  Orga- 
nizations .".nd  of  the  general  public.  The 
ECFMG  was  incorporated  in  1956.  opened  Its 
office  on  October  1.  1957.  and  gave  the  fir'=t 
examination  m  March  1958.  Examlnatloi.s 
have  been  given  semiannually  since  that 
time,  from  March  1958  to  September  1965. 
The  17th  examination  will  be  given  on  Feb- 
ru.iry  9.  1966. 

PRESENT    STATt-S    OF    FOREIGN    MEDICAL 
GRADUATES 

We  are  frequently  asked:  How  many  for- 
eign physicians  come  to  the  United  States 
each  year?  How  many  of  them  go  home 
after  completing  their  training? 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  good  answ-er.s 
to  these  questions,  nor  to  a  number  of  oth- 
ers of  similar  importance  We  have  to  ap- 
proach the  que.stlon  Indirectly,  on  the  basis 
of  a  few  figures  that  are  more  or  less  definite. 

The  ECFMG  has.  of  cotirse.  an  accurate 
count  of  the  number  of  candidates  who  take 
the  examination  each  year,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  pass.  Over  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  about  5,000  new  candidates  have 
applied  to  take  each  exammation.  or  about 
10,000  a   year.     At  each  examination,  about 
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half  the  candidates  are  made  up  of  new  ap- 
plicants and  about  half  are  applicants  lor  re- 
examination who  have  failed  the  ezmlna- 
tlon  In  the  past.  We  give,  therefore,  about 
18,000  ezamlnationB  a  year,  with  30  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  candidates  who  take 
any  specific  examination  passing  It.  Thus 
about  7,000  candidates  pass  the  exam.lnatlon 
each  year.  About  2,000  of  these  are  already 
In  the  United  States,  either  not  working  In 
approved  hospitals  or  working  under  a 
Temporary  ECFMG  Certificate  (the  last 
Temporary  Certificates  will  expire  on  June 
30,  1966) .  The  remaining  5,000  or  so  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  examination  in 
other  countries  represent  an  available  pool 
for  possible  emigration  to  the  United  States. 
Possibly  three  or  four  hundred  of  this  group 
represent  United  States  citizens  who  have 
gone  abroad  to  medical  school. 

The  next  solid  figures  that  we  can  get 
come  from  the  annual  AMA  census  of  ap- 
proved training  programs.  The  census  as  of 
September  1964,  reported  In  the  AMA  Direc- 
tory of  Approved  Internships  and  Residen- 
cies, 1965  (page  20).  showed  that  27  per  cent 
of  the  Interns  and  residents  in  the  United 
States  hoepltals  at  that  time  were  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools  (10,974  out  of  41,- 
102). 

In  a  questionnaire  survey  of  foreign- 
trained  Interns  and  residents  conducted  by 
the  ECFMG  in  1962.  we  found  that  59.4  per- 
cent of  those  who  were  classified  as  interns 
in  the  AMA  census  of  approved  training  pro- 
grams had  been  in  the  United  SUtes  less 
than  12  months.  Of  the  remainder,  some 
were  United  States  citizens  who  were  pre- 
sumably within  the  first  year  of  Internshlf 
training,  and  others  were  foreign  citizens 
who  still  had  Internship  appointments,  ever. 
though  they  had  been  In  the  United  States 
more  than  a  year.  These  figures  must  be 
applied  cautiously,  but  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  of  the  2,821  foreign  grad- 
uates reported  as  Interns  In  1964,  about  300 
are  United  States  citizens  and  jjoeslbly  a 
thousand  are  foreign  nationals  who  had  al- 
ready had  more  than  1  year  of  internship  in 
the  United  States,  but  who  are  stlU  clas- 
sified as  interns. 

The  only  other  solid  figures  are  thoee  re- 
ported by  the  several  State  Boards  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation annually,  showing  the  number  of 
graduates  of  foreign  schools  who  have  been 
licensed  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States.  This  figure,  which  represents  a  net 
addition  to  the  medical  practitioner  pool 
In  the  United  States,  Is  reported  each  year 
In  the  State  Board  Numl>er  of  the  JAMA. 
In  the  5  years  1960  to  1964,  the  number  of 
newly-licensed  foreign  graduates  has  ranged 
from  1,680  In  1961  to  1,306  in  1964.  and  has 
averaged  1.423  each  year. 

aiAcnoN  or  foreign  countries 
It  la  a  depressing  and  humbling  experi- 
ence for  an  American  doctor  to  visit  a  medi- 
cal school  in  one  of  the  under-industrialized 
countries  of  Asia,  to  have  his  host  <^>en  the 
conversation  with  a  bland  statement  that 
"You  people  in  the  United  States,  and  your 
hospitals,  couldn't  get  along  without  our 
doctors,"  and  to  realize  that  at  the  present 
Ome  this  Is  Indeed  a  fact.  If  the  11.000 
foreign  graduates  who  are  now  occupying 
Internships  and  residences  in  United  States 
hoepltals  were  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn, 
many  United  States  hospitals  would  be  forced 
to  curtail  sharply  their  services  to  patients. 
I  submit  that  for  the  long  run  this  is  a 
completely  untenable  sltuaUon.  By  almost 
any  standard  of  measurement,  the  United 
States  la  the  richest  country  In  the  world. 
American  standards  of  medical  education  and 
medical  research  and  hospital  practice  are 
amon«  the  highest  In  the  world.  It  ill  be- 
comes MM  to  depend  permanently  on  other 
countrle*  for  the  production  of  medical ) 


power  to  provide  services  to  American  pa- 
tients. 

After  their  opening  remarks  a-bout  our 
needs  for  their  doctors,  foreign  medical  edu- 
cators are  likely  to  have  some  sharp  com- 
ments about  what  we  aXe  doing  to  the  other 
countries  and  their  doctors.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  enticing  substantial  numbers  of 
their  doctors  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
many  of  whom  never  return  (or  at  least  do 
not  return  permanently)  to  their  home 
countries,  and  that  In  any  ca.se  we  are  not 
giving  them  the  kind  of  training  that  fits 
them  to  come  back  to  practice  In  their  own 
countries. 

Along  with  the  complaints  of  the  brain 
drain,  however,  our  critics  sometimes  point 
out  that  we  are  draining  the  wrong  people, 
and  that  our  unorganized  and  hlt-or-mlss 
method  of  recruiting  foreign  graduates  to 
come  to  United  States  bospitals  for  training 
sometimes  attracts  the  |)Oorer  and  less  stable 
students.  This  may  minimize  the  effect  of 
the  brain  drain,  to  be  sure,  but  some  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  hate  talked  l>elleve  that 
it  gives  the  United  States  a  false  impression 
of  the  caliber  of  medicfcl  graduates  in  other 
countries  and  the  quality  of  the  medical  edu- 
cation they  have  had. 

COALS    FOR    THE    TRAIN  INO    OF    FOREIGN    MEDICAL 
CRADC4TF.S 

Looking  far  into  the  future,  one  hopes  that 
American  hospitals  wlB  eventually  develop 
t)€tter  ways  of  meeting  their  service  needs 
than  to  depend  on  fonelgn  medical  gradu- 
ates. At  that  time  the  United  States  can 
assume  its  rightful  role  in  the  training  of 
foreign  physicians,  which  I  believe  should 
have  the  specific  design  of  training  them  to 
return  home  and  to  raise  the  standards  of 
medical  practice  in  tlieir  home  countries, 
both  by  active  particlpaition  In  medical  edu- 
cation and  by  exemplifying  higher  standards 
of  personal  medical  practice . 

Achievement  of  this  goal  will  require  a 
number  of  rather  fundamental  changes  from 
our  present  ways  of  doing  things.  Fust,  the 
selection  of  foreign  pljysicians  to  come  to 
this  country  for  trainlBg  should  be  related 
to  the  ability  of  the  individuals  and  to  their 
potential  contribution  to  medical  education 
and  medical  practice  alter  they  return  home. 
Second,  there  should  be  a  mechanism  for 
assuring  that  the  foreigli  physicians  who  are 
selected  to  come  to  ttte  United  States  for 
training  are  placed  in  tfce  training  programs 
which  will  best  meet  their  needs  Third, 
and  {xjssibly  most  important  of  all.  clinical 
training  programs  in  United  States  hospitals 
should  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  with  considerable  variation  in 
their  educational  backgrounds,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  variation  In  the  medical  needs 
of  their  home  countries.  There  is  really  not 
much  point  in  training  physicians  to  do  open 
heart  surgery  or  compll<}ated  brain  surgery  If 
they  aire  going  back  to  a  country  which  is 
still  struggling  with  problems  of  over-popu- 
lation, acute  infectious  diseases,  malnutri- 
tion and  general  lack  pf  sanitation,  unless 
the  country  itself  desices  and  arranges  for 
such  highly  specialized  training. 

Even  before  these  ultimate  goals  are 
reached,  there  are  a  number  of  fields  in  which 
American  hospitals,  and  others  concerned 
with  the  training  of  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates, should  be  doing  Better  for  our  foreign 
visitors.  Some  hospitale  have  done  well  in 
providing  social  and  cultural  opportunities 
for  the  foreign  medical  graduates  on  their 
staffs,  but  It  appears  that  much  more  can 
and  should  be  done.  Hare  is  a  field  in  which 
hospitals  should  stimuUte  activities  by,  and 
utilize  the  services  of,  such  organizations  as 
the  hospital  auxiliary  and  the  various  com- 
munity organizations  Which  are  already  in 
existence  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  from 
other  countries. 


THE  FUTtTRE  OF  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

It  has  become  an  article  of  faith  in  Ameri- 
can medical  and  hospital  circles  that  the  best 
hospital  practice  is  carried  out  in  hospitals 
that  have  approved  internship  and  residency 
training  programs.  Partly  out  of  a  desire 
to  have  the  best  possible  hospital  service, 
partly  out  of  a  desire  to  have  interns  and 
residents  who  can  carry  out  some  of  the 
more  routine  activities  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care,  partly  for  reasons  of  prestige,  and 
partly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  money 
and  effort,  most  voluntary  hospitals  which 
think  they  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
AMA  Council  on  Medical  Education  seek  to 
establish  at  least  an  Internship,  and  prefer- 
ably one  or  more  residency  programs. 

I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  some 
rather  simple  arithmetic  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  general  hospital  patients  In  any  coun- 
try, the  United  States  or  any  other,  can  be  in- 
volved in  what  we  consider  a  first-class  in- 
ternship. If  we  look  upon  the  Internship  as 
a  primarily  educational  experience,  with  serv- 
ice to  patients  an  important  but  Incidental 
matter,  and  if  one  accepts  the  standard  that 
there  should  be  no  more  than  about  25  beds 
per  intern  in  a  proper  program,  it  becomes 
rather  obvious  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  general  hospital  beds  cannot  be  utilized 
In  flrst-class  internship  training,  as  long  as 
the  internship  is  limited  to  the  first  year 
after  medical  school.  As  things  stand  at 
present,  only  a  fraction  of  all  approved  in- 
ternship programs  in  the  United  States  have 
the  ideal  ratio  of  interns  to  patients.  In 
some  of  the  others,  the  interns  (largely  the 
foreign  interns)  are  being  used  as  hired 
hands  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  hospital. 
with,  we  hope,  some  educational  byproduct. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  self-respecting  po- 
sition for  American  medicine  and  American 
hospitals  to  take  in  the  long  run  is  that  the 
service  needs  of  American  patients  should  be 
met  by  American  physicians.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  obviously  cannot  be  achieved  over- 
night, but  I  think  it  is  the  goal  toward  which 
we  should  work. 

Some  of  the  implications  for  American 
medical  and  hospital  practice  are  rather  ob- 
vious. If  a  large  proportion  of  the  "'service 
work "  in  American  hospitals  is  not  to  be 
done  by  interns  in  good  training  programs. 
or  by  foreign  graduates  who  are  acting  as 
hired  hands  under  the  guise  of  internships, 
some  other  mechanism  must  be  worked  out 
to  provide  these  services.  There  may  be  some 
alternative,  but  at  the  moment  I  can  really 
think  of  no  solution  except  the  employment 
of  licensed  American  physicians  on  a  part- 
time  or  even  in  some  cases  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

This  will  require  some  readjustment  of 
thinking  and  will  cost  the  hospitals,  that  Is. 
the  American  public,  more  than  they  are  now 
spending  for  these  services,  though  we  hope 
they  will  get  more  for  their  money.  As  I 
said  earlier,  if  stories  of  some  of  the  salarle;; 
that  are  now  l>eing  paid  to  foreign-trained 
"interns"  axe  anywhere  near  accurate,  the 
financial  part  of  the  problem  may  be  gradu- 
ally solving  itself.  In  some  places,  the  sal- 
aries are  already  such  that  they  might  well 
attract  young  American  physicians,  at  least 
for  part-time  work. 

It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  problem 
will  solve  Itself  on  a  nationwide  basis,  and 
quietly  go  away.  I  suggest  that  American 
physicians  and  American  hospitals  and 
American  medical  educators  and  medical 
schools  have  a  pressing  present  responsibility 
to  develop  ways  and  means  of  educating  (and 
then  properly  utilizing)  enough  American 
doctors  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  We  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  se- 
lect each  year  a  substantial  number  of  for- 
eign physicians  and  train  them  properly,  to 
establish  a  proper  program  of  true  Interna- 
tional medical  exchange. 
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Exhibit   2 
[Reprinted  from  American  Journal  of  Public 

Health,  Vol.  56,  No.  2,  February  1966] 
Public  Health  Micsobiolocical  Nems  in 
Undewjeveloped  Nations 
(By  Carl  Lamanna,  Ph.  D  ) 
(Note. — "The  role  of  public  health  micro- 
biology In  developing  countries   Is   explored 
realistically  and   practically.     The   relation- 
ship  of   microbiology   to   resources,   capital, 
education,  and  practical  needs  is  examined  in 
terms  of  what  can  be  done  in  such  countries 
and   how   economically   developed   countries 
can  assist.    Specific  attention  Is  given  to  the 
potential  contributions  of  military  medicine 
and  civic  action  programs. 

(Dr.  Lamanna  is  deputy  chief  and  scientific 
adviser.  Life  Sciences  Division.  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington.  D.C.) 

This  article  Is  a  condensation  of  a  paper 
presented   before   the   American   Society   for 
Microbiology  Symposium,  Washington,  D  C 
May  5,  1964. 

(Originally  submitted  for  publication  in 
September,  1964,  this  paper  was  revised  and 
resubmitted  In  January,  1965.) 

Bacteriological  knowledge  pointed  the  way 
toward  the  community  control  of  infectious 
diseases,  and  historically  was  one  of  the 
major  stimuli  for  the  birth  and  growth  of 
modern  public  health  services  While 
bacteriology  and  satellite  microbiological 
sciences  have  remained  at  the  core  of  public 
health  activities,  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
recent  past  a  decrease  in  relative  emphasis 
of  microbiology  and  an  Increase  in  tech- 
nological sophistication  in  microbiological 
public  health  laboratory  practice.  Tlils  de- 
velopment has  coincided  with  the  technolog- 
ical revolution,  with  the  incre.islng  in- 
dustrialization of  society,  and  with  the  ex- 
panding horizons  and  ambitions  of  the  pub- 
lic health  profession. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  horizons  and  am- 
bitions of  professional  workers.  Including 
microbiologists,  have  grown  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  the  technological  revolution  and  in- 
dustrialization have  not  spread  at  equal  p. ice 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  why  we  must  identify  the  true  needs  for 
pubhc  health  microbiology  in  underdevel- 
oped areas,  if  we  are  to  avoid  wasted  effort 
at  grafting  the  current  microbiological  ex- 
perience and  professional  attitudes  of  de- 
veloped Western  nations  onto  an  incom- 
patible economic  and  social  environment 
that  will  reject  It. 

An  underdeveloped  nation  Is  one  where 
the  economy  Is  primarily  agrarian,  where 
limitations  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation facilities  act  as  primary  obstacles  to 
economic  development,  and  where  infectious 
diseases  and  parasitism  remain  the  chief  im- 
mediate causes  of  morbidity  and  mortality 
In  RostoWs  1  classification  of  stages  of  eco- 
nomic development  these  characteristics  ap- 
ply to  stages  one  and  two.  the  traditional 
society,  and  the  development  of  precondi- 
tions for  self-sustained  economic  growth 
I  emphasize  immediate  cau<^e  in  mentioning 
the  relation  of  infectious  disease  to  morbidity 
and  mortality,  since  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions inadequate  nutrition  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  low-living  standards  and  may  be  the 
ultimate  cause  for  a  degree  of  susceptibility 
to  particular  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases 
unknown  In  well-fed  nations. 

PUKPOSE 

The  chief  purpose  of  public  health  micro- 
biological activities  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions Is  to  contribute  to  the  general  effort  to 
raise  standards  of  living. 

Good  health  Is  an  essential  element  for 
economic  productivity.     Its  absence  detracts 


from  economic  progress  by  the  diversion  of 
resources  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  reduction 
In  the  will  for  productive  labor,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  span  of  productive  life 
When  coupled  with  expanding  employment 
and  capital  Investment,  good  health  by  in- 
creasing productivity  increases  resources 
available  for  insuring  good  health  and  the 
care  of  the  sick.  It  frees  people  from  the 
btu-den  of  labor  for  mere  surrtval  and  satis- 
faction of  b.-isic  needs.  It  provides  for  the 
expansion  of  opportunities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  amenities  of  hfe.  Focus  of  pub- 
lic health  microbiology  on  economic  ends 
makes  means  available  for  the  satisfaction  of 
moral,  humanistic,  and  Intellectual  needs. 

If  assl-siance  programs  in  microbiologv  are 
to  succeed  in  this  aim,  their  Impact  ori  the 
local  scene  must  be  permanent.  What  Is 
done  should  not  dis.appear  with  the  removal 
of   the   outside   expert   or   consultant. 

How  can  one  Judge  the  value  of  programs 
in  achieving  the  above  aim?  The  funda- 
mental test  Is  that  the  program  be  "capital 
cheap."  Economists  use  the  term  capital 
cheap  to  signify  any  activity  which  makes 
practical  use  of  resources  at  hand  and  which 
in  sum  does  not  consume  capital  but  rather 
contributes  to  the  accumulation  of  capital. = 
Of  themselves,  public  health  microbiological 
activities  are  consumers  of  capital,  but  they 
can  be  capital  cheap  if  they  release  produc- 
tive forces  leading  to  net  accumul.itlon  of 
capiuil.  If  a  program  is  capital  cheap,  its 
useful  efforts  are  permanent  when  the  ac- 
cumulated capitiil  is  directed  to  sociallv  iLse- 
ful  ends.  Such  utilization  of  capital  is  al- 
ways a  e.ocUil  and  often  a  political  decision 
and  the  microbiologist  contributes  to  this 
decision  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  microbiologist. 
Since  by  deflnition  capital  cheap  actl%-ities 
will  develop  and  utilize  local  skills,  such  ac- 
tivities assure  that  the  role  of  the  outside 
consultant  can  be  temporary.  Wliat  follows 
is  a  discu.si;ion  of  specific  public  health  micro- 
biological activities  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions in  the  light  of  the  st.tted  role. 
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pose.  Since  it  is  useful  to  generate  data 
needed  for  evaluation  of  the  relative  Impact 
of  various  diseases  on  the  economy.  It  is  a 
s.id  fact  when,  in  economic  studies'of  under- 
developed nations,  microbiologists  or  other 
health  workers  are  not  routinely  employed 
as  integral  members  of  the  study  team 
Microbiologists,  too.  commit  this  sin  of  omis- 
sion when  they  do  not  seek  expen  advice  on 
the  economic  consequences  of  their  actions 
It  is  self-defeating  to  Improve  the  health  of 
a  community  if.  at  the  same  time,  provision 
is  not  made  for  the  useful  employment  of  the 
Increased  human  energy  that  "will  become 
available. 

A  secondary  pracUc&l  objective  of  case 
finding  is  as  a  follow-up  to  Judge  and  eu.Je 
con.munity  health  programs.  A  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  serious  consequences  of  failure 
to  coordinate  economic  planning  with  epi- 
demiological Investigations  has  been  provided 
by  an  incident  in  Bolivia.  Without  a  prior 
survey  of  the  possible  existence  of  vector- 
borne  endemic  disease,  populauons  from  soil- 
eroded  Isolated  areas  of  the  altlplano  were 
induced  to  move  to  low-altitude  fertile  v.->l- 
leys.  The  lands  chosen  for  colonization 
proved  to  be  foci  for  a  poorly  understocid 
virulent  kind  of  hemorrhagic  fever.  Under- 
standably the  high  rate  of  morbidity  ana 
mortality  among  the  first  settlers  reduced 
enthusl.^sm  for  the  colonization  scheme  In- 
creased the  cost  of  settlement,  and  senousiy 
placed  In  Jeopardy  an  effort  to  Increase  the 
st.ind.^rds  of  living  of  an  impoverished  pe.is- 
ant  community. 

Community  campaign:-  in  pre  vent  zie 
medicine 


activities 
Ccse   finding 
Microbiology  laboratories  provide  diagnos- 
tic services  for  c.-tse  finding  by  public  health 
organizations.     This  actlvltlty  presents  a  di- 
lemma.    Our    humanitarian    instinct    is    to 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  identifica- 
tion and  specific  treatment  of  sick  persons. 
Unlike  the  situation  for  the  United  States, 
if  tiiese  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  are 
not  provided  by  a  public  health  agency    they 
are   not   likely   to   be  provided   at   all   in   an 
underdeveloped  nation,  particul.-.rlv  in  areas 
removed  from  urban  centers.     The"  difficAiIty 
is  that  such  activity  In  underdeveloped  na- 
tions makes  major   demands   on   capital   re- 
sources   more    productively    employable     on 
other  activities:  for  example,  insuring  a  safe 
water  ^upply   for   a   village.    Conseq'uentlv 
microbiological  support  of  treatment  of  pa- 
tients should  be  austere.     Experience  shows 
diagnostic  lalwratorles  are  not  capiuil  cheap 
enterprises.     Most  laborivtory  supplies  are  not 
locally   available  in   underdeveloped   nations 
and  must  be  imported.     Underdeveloped  na- 
tions are  notoriously  limited  in  the  amount 
of  funds  generated  for  expenditure  on  im- 
portation of  commodities.     While  assistance 
grants  can  be  used  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
ficiency, this  crutch  can  lead  to  chronic  de- 
pendency which  it  not  a  practical  long-term 
solution.     It   also   removes   an    Incentive    to 
local  Invention  In  the  adaptation  of  poten- 
tial resources  at  hand. 

Case  finding  can  be  employed  tr,  assist  In 
the  treatment  of  the  Individual  patient  or  to 
survey  the  state  of  health  of  a  community 
It  is  the  latter— the  epidemiological  survey 
of  an  area— which  is  the  higher  prioruv  pur- 
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CAmpalgns  in  preventive  medicine  th.u  are 
not  caplUil  cheap  should  not  be  encouraged. 
Yet,  there  are  campaigns  not  capital  cheap 
for  an  underdeveloped  nation  that  are  ex- 
traordinanly  significant  for  the  world  at 
large.  These  campaigns  should  be  under- 
taken with  resources  made  available  by  de- 
veloped nations.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
developed  countries  to  eliminate  foci  or  res- 
ervoirs of  disease  which  have  the  potential 
fo-  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  under- 
developed nations.  Examples  are  cholera 
smallpox,  malaria,  and  vellow  fever  Such 
asslst.snce  is  particularly  Justifiable  when  the 
expenditure  is  nonrecurring,  as  in  the  case  of 
vacclne,«;  conferring  long-term  If  not  life-time 
protection  or  projects  which  can  be  main- 
tained with  local  resources  after  foreign  as- 
sistance provides  the  initial  capital  Inve.^t- 
ment,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  englneerine 
works.  ° 

Successful  communitv  meanires  to  prevent 
disease  rest  In  substantial  part  on  knowledge 
of  the  microbiological  sciences  and  Immunol - 
oey.     Microbiologists  are  important   in  gen- 
erating  such   Information   and   in   providing 
tools   for   the   practical   P.eld   application   nf 
knowledge.      Nonetheless,    it    is    not    always 
important  for  microbiologists  to  participate 
in  field  application  if  the  aim  Is  to  keep  ef- 
forts capital  cheap.     Thus,  it  Is  desirable  in 
underdeveloped   nations   to   undertake   com- 
munity  programs   of    immunization    against 
.smallpox,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  who<jp;ng 
cough       Microbiologists    generate    informa- 
tion for  the  development  and  rational  use  of 
vaccines  agaln.st  these  diseases  and  for  thcr 
manufacture       But    paramedical    personnel 
other  than  skilled  microbiologists  can  be  ef- 
fectively employed  in  the  field  to  apply  the 
immunization  under  the  general  direction  of 
a  physician.     For  these  diseases  there  is  no 
real   need   to   follow   up   immunization   pro- 
grams by  laboratory  case  finding  or  measure- 
ments of  antibody  titers.    Resources  devo'-d 
to  these,  nice  to  have  but  not  capital  cheap 
or  essential  activities,  can   be  more  produc- 
tively   employed.      For    another    example,    in 
many  cases  we  can  argue  a  greater  need  for 
sanitary    engineering    technicians    than    for 
microblologisu.    It  is  more  ^nportant  to  lo- 
cate privies  away  from  villag?  water  supplies. 
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and  to  loatnict  vlllageu  In  bamemade  con- 
struction of  safe  water  mppUea.  for  example, 
tlM  UM  of  local  hardwood  or  b&niboo  m  re- 
plaf  ment  tor  iteel  lodt  In  reloforting  con- 
cr*t*  uacd  for  eocaslng  water  welU,  than  for 
bacterlologJats  to  run  elaborate  routine  coU- 
form  counta. 

For  atUl  another  example  we  can  cite  the 
yaw*  crafticatlon  program,  wbow  injections 
of  penicillin  to  all  In  a  population  can  be 
done  without  th*  need  for  routliM  caac  find- 
ing by  laboratory  proce<luTe«. 

It  la  an  emotlcnaUy  ansettllng  experience 
for  a  microbiologist  to  realize  that  hla  per- 
•onal  partlclpattoD  la  not  alway*  needed  to 
make  a  public  healtb  Infectious  disease  en- 
terprise •nceesaful,  when  It  baa  been  his  la- 
bors that  hare  provided  Illumination  along 
the  path,  of  progross.  Calm  reOection  should 
make  qiedaUsts  accept  this  fate  as  Lighters 
of  the  lanterns  which  others  are  better 
equipped  to  carry;  that  is,  in  economic  terms. 
more  cheaply.  If  we  wish,  we  can  salve  hurt 
fecUngt  bj  ratkmallzing  that  thla  fate  re- 
leases specialists  for  the  task  of  building 
better  lanterns. 

BIOLOGICS  PHODDCnON 

Sum>lies  of  biologies  can  be  imported  or 
manufactured  locally.  Which  Is  the  wiser 
procedure  for  underdeveloped  nations? 
Aside  from  false  questions  of  national  pres- 
tige, a  capability  should  exist  for  such 
production,  but  the  actual  effort  should  be 
limited  to  those  products  produced  more 
cheaply  on  the  local  market.  Assistance 
grants  of  biologies  can  play  a  useful  function, 
for  they  will  be  contributing  directly  to  long- 
term  raising  of  health  and  economic  stand- 
ards in  the  case  of  immunization  programs. 
To  the  extent  assistance  grants  have  such  a 
catalytic  effect,  funds  generated  by  the  local 
economy  should  eventually  replace  the  aasist- 
(Oiee  grant. 

Only  with  a  rising  standard  of  living  can 
It  be  expected  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  local  capability  to  produce  an  increas- 
ing number  of  biologies  more  cheaply  than 
can  the  highly  industrialized  nations.  A 
question  that  needs  consideration  Is  whether 
a  national  population  size  limit  exists  below 
which  one  cannot  hope  for  the  creation  of  a 
bi^oglcs  manufacturing  Industry  able  to 
eompete,  cost-wise,  in  the  world  market. 
Tills  question  is  pertinent  to  ask  of  many  of 
the  smaller  nations  of  Africa  and  Central 
America.  It  can  well  be  that  regional  rather 
than  national  Mologlcs  production  facilities 
are  economically  feasible.  The  problem  is 
iniluejiced  by  the  shelf  life  of  biologies.  The 
longer  the  shelf  life,  the  greater  the  practical 
distance  the  site  of  production  of  a  biologic 
can  be  from  the  place  of  utilization,  and  the 
leas  likely  a  small  country  will  find  local  man- 
ufacture of  the  biologic  to  be  econonUc. 

Definition  and  enforcement  of  standards 
Public  health  authorities  are  charged  with 
the  development  of  community  health 
standards,  and-  the  organization  of  consulta- 
tive, Inspection  and  enforcement  services 
needed  to  maintain  these  standards  given 
legal  sanction.  If  the  evaluation  of  public 
health  practice  in  underdeveloped  nations 
repeats  the  experience  of  developed  nations, 
we  can  expect  this  role  to  be  a  primary  one, 
often  absorbing  major  resources  available 
to  pubUc  health  departments,  and  gradually 
receding  in  relative  emphasis  as  new  func- 
tions are  taken  on  concomitant  with  Indus- 
trialization and  rising  standards  of  living 
In  this  activity,  sanitarians  rather  than 
microbiologists  as  such  can  be  expected  to 
be  moat  lnv(dved.  The  greater  role  of  micro- 
blologlBto  U  not  In  dally  practJce  or  Imple- 
mentatlcm  of  standards,  but  rather  In  making 
coTtrtbutions  to  formulation  of  economical, 
reasonable  and  enforceable  standards. 

A  major  effort  must  Ije  devoted  to  aastiring 
safe  water  supplies  in  adequate  volume. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  effort  there  must  be 


provision  Tor  proper  waste  disposal.  Routine 
nxeasurexnent  of  the  a4eciu£icy  of  practices  In- 
stituted is  aocompliated  by  bacteriological 
means.  Yet  In  the. villages  of  underde- 
veloped nations  It  Is  not  economical  to  orga- 
nize laboratories  for  thds  task.  A  central  pro- 
vincial or  national  laboratory  may  niake 
periodic  bacteriologies  checks,  but  these  of 
necessity  must  be  at  long  intervals.  Thus, 
In  providing  for  safe  ^«ater  supplies,  the  con- 
tributions of  public  health  educators  In  the 
Insfructlon  of  people  in  proper  waste  dis- 
posal and  of  sanitary  engineers  in  the  design 
o£  fool-proof  co«nmuility  facilities  for  pro- 
tected water  suppliea  and  waste  disposal 
utilizing  local  labor  antl  materiel  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possibla  are  more  significant 
than  contributions  microbiologists  can  make 
in  the  villages. 

Education 
The  role  mICToblology  can  play  rests  upon 
an  educational  base.  At  first  blush  we  can 
exi)ect  the  educatlonaB  resources  In  under- 
developed nations  to  be  grossly  Inadequate 
In  a  quantitative  senee.  While  this  Is  cer- 
tainly true  of  many  n«tlon«,  it  is  surprising 
and  Instructive  to  l^n  that  this  is  not 
always  true.  Witness  the  Philippine  Repub- 
lic which  has  a  satisfactory  number  of 
students. 

Tablk  1. — Student  tt  popiLlation  ratios'^ 
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'  It  may  9Pf  m  comrailictcfy  that  an  undfrdovPlopod 
tuition  liHS  t>ro[>(jrti«iialIy  mori'  coUpkc  .-Undents  Ihun  s 
ilevfkiped  nation.  Thi.»  rrtlnla  the  mtetise  mlerv'tl  in 
pnite.sfioniil  olufatKjii.  low*  eulry  nve  and  iidmLssiuii 
stajidard.s.  latk  of  pres-surc  b>  HCfjiiirp  a  dtyree  within  a 
limited  time. "pan.  iind  lowe*  tuition  fees  In  Roverninent- 
Miptwrted  institutions  iu  m»iy  UJiderdeveloped  D^itlons 
relative  to  tlie  I'nited  Stales.uid  Euroi*iin  nations.  In 
spite  of  tlie  lurjie  iiuiulxTS  (|f  uicdicij  students  ui  soihb 
unilerclpvcloped  tuitions,  lov^  traliiin?  stand.irds.  coiiccr.- 
tratioii  of  |>fiy!<ieifin?  in  nrhan  center",  and  inadojuate 
niunhtr'4  of  studonls  in  tecinoli.inciil  and  p:irajtM>dle:U 
lields  .til  resiili  m  .serious  |iieda'Hl  and  pul>lic  lieollli 
delicils. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Filipino  people  are  com- 
mitted to  education  and  this  is  indeed  a  pro- 
gressive attitude.  tJnlortunately.  the  drive 
for  education  Is  not  altvav-s  channeled  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  economy.  This  condition 
of  the  educational  sc«ie  in  the  Philippines 
(Table  1)  is  true  for  other  underdeveloped 
natlonis. 

The  number  of  etudenta  aspiring  or 
actually  preparing  for  a  professional  career 
tends  to  be\out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
the  country*  Instead  ©f  being  well  provided 
wlt*i  trained  workers  and  tectinologlsts  for 
agriculture  and  industry,  where  they  can 
mos'.  usefully  be  employed,  there  is  pressure 
for  education  in  certain  professions,  such  as 
the  law  and  medlcl»ie.  In  disregard  of 
national  needs  and  balanced  growth  in 
skilled  labor  resources.  In  addition,  there  Is 
a  great  desire  by  studants  in  these  lands  to 
study  for  their  choe«n  profess  on  in  the 
United  States.  Upon  feturn  to  their  coun- 
try, the  prestige  attachrd  to  their  aasoclatlon 
with  an  American  untTersity  often  places 
them  at  a  competitlva  advantage  compared 
to  the  stay-at-home.  These  students  edu- 
cated in  American  schools  will  often  become 
university  teachers  an<l  professional  leaders 
in  their  communities.  tThe  question  we  must 
ask    is    whether    or    not    foreign    students 


trained  In  the  United  States  will  acquire  the 
attitudes  and  skills  needed  to  benefit  their 
nation's  economy.  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
they  will  accompUsta  this  in  microbiology, 
since  they  an  offered  an  educational  expe- 
rience dretgned  for  the  Anaerlcan  student 
who  will  practice  his  skills  in  the  economic 
and  social  context  of  a  community  far  differ- 
ent from  that  of  underdeveloped  nations. 

Can  the  people  in  the  villages  of  under- 
developed nations  use  the  services  of  a  resi- 
dent microbiologist?  Microbiologists  tend  to 
ansa'er  the  question  oy  reflex  and  un- 
conscious selfish  interest  and  say  "yes."  But 
is  it  certain  this  answer  is  correct?  Can  we 
specify  In  terms  of  real  needs  what  skills  the 
microbiologists,  situated  In  the  village, 
should  have?  Should  he  educate  the  people? 
If  he  does,  are  they  prepared  to  follow  his 
teachings?  Why  might  his  teachings  often 
not  be  followed  after  an  initial  period  of 
acceptance?  Should  he  dlagnoee  their 
microbiological  troubles?  Should  he  do  re- 
search? Will  he  have  local  resources  to  do 
the  things  we  say  he  should  be  doing? 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  wisely 
there  still  remains  the  most  Important 
question.  Will  the  microbiology  student 
trained  in  the  USA  go  to  live  and  work  In 
the  village  community?  I  am  extremely 
doubtful  that  he  will,  if  he  has  been  feeding 
on  a  diet  rich  In  Warburg  manometers, 
microbial  genetics,  molecular  biology  and 
who  may,  as  a  possible  result  of  this  rich 
diet,  have  Ingested — as  frosting  on  a  cake— 
a  measure  of  intellectual  snobbery.  By  in- 
tellectual snobbery  is  meant  to  act  on  the 
belief  that  problems  not  considered  avar.t 
garde  are  passe,  or  to  use  French  phrases 
instead  of  plain  English,  as  I  have  Just  done. 
By  intellectual  snobbery  Is  meant  an  in- 
tolerance of  the  efforts  of  those  who  do  not 
engage  In  the  newest  and  supposedly  sophis- 
ticated technics.  If  a  student  has  escaped 
these  pitfalls  of  attitude,  the  problem  re- 
mains that  he  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  practicing  his  profession  In 
a  resource-limited,  backward  area.  He  may 
tend  to  become  cynical  or  discouraged  and 
depart  for  greener  pastures.  Trained  In  the 
United  States,  he  may  try  to  stay  there. 

It  is  the  rare  individual  who  will  spend 
much  time  on  re-educating  himself.  Thu.s. 
we  come  to  another  sad,  hard  fact,  but  none- 
theless realistic  situation:  in  underdeveloped 
nations  professional  workers,  including 
trained  microbiologists,  ^re  concentrated  in 
a  few  urban  areas,  particularly  the  political 
seat  of  the  nation.  They  are  not  found  In 
the  hinterland  where  their  services  might  be 
used.  The  professionals  are  established  in 
institutions  modern  In  ambition  and  archi- 
tectural design.  Although  they  are  located 
in  lirban  communities,  they  often  stand  in 
the  midst  of  evidence  of  another  era,  the 
paraphernalia  of  an  agrarian  economy  re- 
sistant to  change  in  habits.  The  profe.s- 
sioiials  in  the  university  are  often  remote 
from  these  surroundings  and  do  not  always 
respond  to  it;  nor  to  the  challenge  to  pre- 
pare their  students  for  work  in  these  areas 

Education  for  work  in  public  health 
microbiology  in  underdeveloped  nations  mu,';' 
be  oriented  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. To  do  this  many  efforts  must  be  in 
the  rtual  areas  and  associated  villages.  To 
help  achieve  the  dispersal  of  members  of  the 
microbiological  community  away  from  the 
few  favored  urban  centers,  formal  education 
must  combat  tendencies  to  develop  an  intel- 
lectual caste  system  within  profesaions.  In 
plain  words,  this  means  you  do  not  let  the 
other  fellow  know  you  believe  he  belongs  to 
a  lower  order  of  mlcroblologUtta  because  he 
is  not  working  on  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  frontiers  of  Jtnowledge  at  the  favored 
institutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  musr 
ieara  to  admire  leas  lorturmteiy  placed  col- 
leagues who  are  doing  the  work  of  ttie  world 
that  must  be  done  away  from  the  centers 
of  learning.    Means  must  be  found  for  com- 
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bating  the  InteUectual  and  professional  Uola- 
tlon  of  workers  in  the  villages. 

Specifically,  what  can  we  do  In  the  United 
States  to  maximize  the  contributions  micro- 
biologists can  make  to  assistance  programs 
m    underdeveloped    nations?     By   improving 
the  training  offered,  and  becoming  concerned 
with  questions  of  professional  attitudes   the 
faculties  of  American  universities  can  make 
a   special   contribution   to  help   the   foreign 
student  meet  the  problems  he  will  face  at 
home.     This  may  be  asking  too  much  of  the 
American  university  whose  main  concern   is 
with  the  American  communltv  and  student 
and  which  attracts  foreign  students  from  all 
over  the  globe.     Perhaps  the  latter  situation 
needs  reform.     Might  it  not  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  many  of  the  students  from  a  par- 
ticular underdeveloped   nation  to  be  chan- 
neled  to  a  given  American  university?     The 
number  and  concentration  of  students  would 
then  Justify  development  of  a  special   pro- 
gram integrated  with  the  normal  curriculum 
available   which   could   meet  the   complete 
needs   of   students   from    a   selected    under- 
developed   nation   or    region.     In    part,    this 
can  be  done  by  developing  a  faculty  which 
Includes  members  knowledgeable  in  the  lan- 
guage, history,  customs  and  social,  economic 
and  political  problems  of  the  underdeveloped 
nation.    At    the    same    time,    numbers    of 
American  students  could  be  involved  in  such 
a    program    and    be    prepared    for    possible 
future  assignments  in  assistance  programs  to 
the     underdeveloped     nation.    Under     this 
scheme,  an  individual  university  would  not 
attempt  to  be  all  things  to  all  student.s  from 
all  the  varied  corners  of  the  earth. 

In  educating  students  for  public  health 
services  in  underdeveloped  nations  there 
must  be  a  proper  emphasis  on  training  in  the 
technology  as  well  as  the  principles  of  the 
microbiological  sciences,  an  emphasis  which 
I  suspect  no  longer  exists  in  many  profes- 
sional schools  of  public  health  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  objection  to  giving  stu- 
dents from  underdeveloped  nations  instruc- 
tion in  basic  principles.  But  a  special  effort 
must  be  made  to  try  to  instruct  the  student 
In  how  these  principles  can  be  related  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  his  country.  He  should 
be  made  to  feel  he  suffers  no  loss  in  dignity 
if  ho  will  make  this  effort. 

If  it  is  impractical  for  our  universities  and 
professional  public  health  schools  to  meet 
the  special  needs  for  microbiology  of  stu- 
dents from  underdeveloped  regions,  tlien 
agencies  supporting  assistance  programs 
should  seriously  consider  arranging  for 
apprenticeships  in  service-oriented  labora- 
tories of  city,  state,  and  federal  health  orga- 
nizations, and  instruction  at  technical  train- 
ing schools  of  the  armed  forces  Just  before 
the  students  return  home. 
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RESEARCH 

Research  by  microbiologists  should  fit  into 
a  general  scheme  of  balanced  activities  di- 
rected toward  raising  living  standards  as  a 
whole.  The  variety  of  microbiological  efforts 
should  be  proportioned  among  a  spectrum  of 
activities  seeking  to  reduce  barriers  to  change 
and  to  raise  tlie  economic  resources  of  the 
community.  Tills  means  work  must  be  done 
in  agricultural  and  industrial  microbiology 
as  well  as  in  medical  microbiology.  Only 
this  will  result  in  an  optimum  rettirn  from 
the  limited  capital  resources  that  underde- 
veloped nations  can  devote  to  microbiologi.-al 
research.  All  kinds  of  microbiological  re- 
search should  be  coordinated  with  agricul- 
tiu-al  development.  For  example,  it  would 
be  a  boon  to  learn  how  to  dispose  of  human 
waste  In  an  economic  yet  esthetic  way  In 
rural  areas  and  simultaneously  provide'  for 
use  of  waste  as  fertilizer.  Methods  would 
have  to  be  varied  to  adapt  to  differences  in 
social  prejudices  existing  in  rural  areas.  In 
many  ways  It  is  a  pity  that,  historically,  the 
United  States  did  not  export  its  coordinated 
system  of  agricultural  colleges,  experiment 


BtaUons,  and  extension  services  before  or 
coincident  with  public  health  efforts  overseas. 
The  efforts  In  medical  microbiologic  re- 
search should  be  tailored  to  meet  needs 
promising  the  most  ready  expansion  of 
economic  activity.  For  example,  collection 
of  epidemiological  data  on  the  incidence  of 
infectious  disease  is  an  essential  activity  In 
order  to  develop  an  accurate  account  of  the 
economic  toll  exacted  by  individual  diseases 
These  dau  can  guide  allocation  of  priorities 
between  projects  in  the  field  and  laboratory. 
It  might  thu."5  prove,  for  example  more  sensi- 
ble t.3  give  higher  priority  to  efforts  to  under- 
stand, control,  and  treat  the  infectious  dis- 
eases of  the  most  productive  age  group  in 
the  population  rather  than  the' diseases  of 
infants  and  old  jjeople. 

How  can  the  relative  values  of  different 
research  activities  be  recoenized,  so  that 
neither  underestimation  nor  overestimation 
of  the  importance  of  microbiological  research 
results?  The  practice  Is  for  experts  to  make 
intuitive  Judgments  for  their  respective 
fields.  Yet  even  If  the  intuitions  of  experts 
are  correct  in  their  choice  of  relative  values 
within  their  fields,  we  have  no  basis  for 
Judgment  of  relative  merit  amone;  compotins 
dlsctpllnes.  In  underdeveloped  nations  all 
disciplines  are  in  competition  for  use  of 
Umited  research  resources. 

We  need  research  on   how  to  decide  what 
areas  of  research  take  precedence.     Tlius,  in 
a  place  where  goats  are  prominent  members 
of  the   agricultural  economy,  public  health 
microbiologists  would   think   it  wise   to  de- 
velop vaccines  to  eliminate  brucellosis  from 
the  goat.    From  his  point  of  view  the  veter- 
inary  bacteriologist  would  give  enthusiastic 
endorsement     to     this     research.      But     tree 
lovers,   conservationists,   and   economic   his- 
torians might  be  aghast  at  such  a  proposal. 
Sensibly,   their   recommendations   might    be 
that    we    thank    God    that    brucellosis    is    a 
wonderfully  effective  natural  biological  agent 
to  control  the  voracious  appetites  of  preda- 
tory herds  of  goats  who.  by  denuding  much 
of    North   Africa   and    the   Near   East   of    its 
trees  and  vegetative  cover,  have  helped  make 
the  desert  and  added  to  the  poverty  of  hu- 
man society,     I   would   vote   for   trees,   and 
agree  that  it  might   be  wiser  to  do  animal 
husbandry  and   sociological   research   on   de- 
veloping a  substitute  for  the  goat  iwceptable 
to  the  herdsman,  rather  than  a  method  for 
protecting    undisciplined    goats.      How    can 
we   know   who   is    right?      What    interdisci- 
plinary efforts  are  systematically  being  made 
to  answer  such  questions  of  ecological  inter- 
relationships? 

Under  natural  circum-stances.  pathology 
has  multiple  causes.  Wealthy  natlons'can 
afford  to  attack  all  known  causes  of  a  given 
pathology.  Underdeveloped  nations  cannot 
In  the  control  of  infectious  disease,  bac- 
teriologists will  aim  at  identification  of  the 
microbial  villain  and  development  of  im- 
munization procedures.  Sanitary  engineers 
will  aim  at  breaking  the  chain  of  trans- 
mission in  the  environment.  Nutritionists 
will  aim  at  repairing  nutritional  deficiencies 
believed  to  predispose  a  population  to  serious 
incidence  of  Infection,  In  the  few  experi- 
ments and  observations  reported  for  this 
kind  of  situation,  the  nutritionists  seem  to 
have  come  out  best  in  achieving  significant 
lasting  Improvements  in  incidence  of  cer- 
tain infections  at  reasonable  cost  when  bac- 
teriologists and  sanitary  engineers  have 
failed.  Nonetheless,  much  research  is  silil 
needed  on  the  interrelationships  of  parasite, 
host,  and  environment  in  par.Lsltism  in  hu- 
man communities,  if  admlnistr.Ttors  with 
limited  resources  at  their  disposal  are  to  be 
able  to  judge  intelligently  the  relative  value 
of  attack  of  different  elements  in  a  com- 
posite situation. 
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Research  is  needed  on  how  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  laboratory  work.  Fundamentally, 
the  microbiological  sciences  are  laboratory 
sciences.  A  considerable  capital  investment 
In  housing  and  equipment  is  required  to  sup- 
port the  microbiologist.  For  some  time  to 
come  in  underdeveloped  nations,  it  will  be 
practical  to  adopt  laboratory  procedures  that 
require  less  of  an  expenditure  in  laboratory 
equipment  and  utilities,  though  they  may 
require  more  manpower  than  currently  ac- 
cepted practice.  In  many  situations,  other- 
wuse  unemployed  manpower  can  be  made 
more  readily  available,  certainly  in  the  semi- 
skilled and  technician  categories,  than  re- 
sources for  sophisticated  laboratory  facilities 
and  gadgetry.  In  this  connection  we  need 
research  on  how  to  reduce  the  formal  edu- 
cational requirements  for  training  of  tech- 
rilcl;ais  in  underdeveloped  nations. 

To  husband  scarce  foreign  exchange  we 
need  research  on  local  substitutes  for  Im- 
ported material.  Olten  unrecognized  pos- 
sibilities and  unexploited  potentlaUties  exist 
in  this  area,  particularly  for  consumable  sup- 
plies such  as  b.acteriological  media  constit- 
uents. Research  is  needed  on  reductions  in 
the  requiremeiits  ffcr  consumable  supplies 
and  for  the  extension  of  shelf  and  storage 
life  without  refrigeration.  Research  is 
needed  on  how  to  generate  maximiun  utili- 
zation and  re-use  of  items  of  equipment.  It 
is  desirable  to  learn  how  to  substitute  micro- 
scopic examinations  for  tests  consuming  rea- 
gents and  glassware. 

In  villages  of  underdeveloped  nations  util- 
ities for  the  generation  of  energy  are  in  short 
supply,  often  not  available  for  a  full  day  and 
subject  to  frequent  breakdown.  This  im- 
poses severe  limitation  on  laboratory  pro- 
cedures, particularly  for  those  calling  for 
controlled  incubation  temperatures.  Re- 
search is  needed  to  make  it  possible  to 
routinely  conduct  a  variety  of  laboratory 
procedures  at  ambient  temperatures.  That 
this  is  not  an  impossible  or  even  difficult  task 
Filipino  colleagues  and  I  were  able  to  dem- 
onstrate in  the  case  of  use  of  selective  media 
for  isolation  of  Enterobacterlaceae  in  the 
tropical  environment.' 

Transportation  and  communication  are 
difficult  logistic  problems  In  rural  areas  and 
villages.  Thus,  there  is  a  great  need  to 
eliminate  reference  of  specimens  to  central 
laboratories  by  the  development  of  defini- 
tive foolproof  laboratorj'  procedures  that  can 
be  conducted  and  Interpreted  In  the  field 
and  at  the  bedside  To  reduce  the  logistic 
burden  of  community  intmunlzation  pro- 
grams, there  Is  need  for  research  on  combi- 
nations of  vaccines  and  reduction  In  num- 
ber of  injections  of  vaccines. 

Ti-ie  weight  and  volume  of  laboratory 
equipment  mtist  be  reduced,  Ruggedness 
and  reliability  must  be  built  Into  equipment 
that  will  assure  resistance  to  Jarring  trans- 
port over  rough  roads  and  the  deleterious 
effects  of  humidity.  Bacteriologists  who 
have  worked  la  the  humid  Uoplcs  know  that 
much  equipment  is  ruined  and  supplies 
w.osted  by  deterioration  because  attention  to 
these  problems  has  been  inadequate.  A  great 
need  exists  for  devising  economical  packag- 
ing of  small  quantities  of  bacteriological 
media  and  chemicals  in  humidity  exclud- 
ing Individual  packets. 

Many  of  the  needs  mentioned  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  by  research  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  •  In  the  context  of  the 
stage  of  development  of  science  In  Western 
nations  many  of  the  research  problems  are 


■■  Scrimshaw.  N.  S.  Ecological  Factors  in 
Nutritional  Disease.  Am.  J.  Clin.  Nutrition 
14:112-122.  1964 


•  Lamanna,  C:  Arsgon.  PR  :  and  DeRoda. 
A.  P.  Isolation  in  the  Tropics  of  IntestlntU 
Pathogens  on  SS  Medium  Without  Controlled 
Incubation.      Am.   J.   Hyg    64:281-288,    1956 

'  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  Science  and  Technology  for  the 
Benefit  of  Less  Developed  Areas.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C     Gov.  Ptg.  Office,  1963. 
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not  appealing.  Who  la  going  to  do  this  re- 
eearch?  Obvlo\isly,  atudents  in  underde- 
Teloped  countries  sbonld  nndertake  many  of 
these  efforts.  These  stndents  who  come  to 
Btudy  In  American  nnli«rBltleB  must  some- 
how be  Incnlcated  with  the  desire  to  under- 
take research  at  most  bnmedlate  Importance 
to  their  own  oountrles.  This  brings  me  to 
repeat  that  responslbte  professional  micro- 
biologists should  never  denigrate  the  efforts 
of  those  who  struggle  with  the  mundane 
research  problems  of  their  science. 

It  would  he  salutary  If  experienced  sci- 
entists, well  established  In  microbiology, 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  common- 
place problems  of  underdeveloped  nations. 
Being  well  along  and  secure  In  their  careers, 
such  a  choice  would  be  less  difficult  than  for 
the  young  man  striving  to  make  his  mark  In 
the  American  research  community  whers 
such  research  may  bring  meager  career  re- 
wards. Such  efforts  by  older  scientists  wou'd 
set  a  good  example  for  colleagues  In  under- 
developed nations.  It  would  also  remote 
any  suspicion  of  sanctimoniousness  wheo 
the  American  consultant  and  expert  recom- 
mends such  research  efforts  for  others  to 
undertake.  It  would  remove  the  suspicion 
that  the  outside  expert  Is  Interested  In  the 
underdeveloped  nation  simply  as  a  good 
sonrce  of  research  material.  Although  the 
host  may  be  too  polite  to  reveal  such  a  sus- 
picion to  the  guest,  It  Is  a  situation  that 
must  be  guarded  against  In  assistance  pro- 
grams that  send  academicians  and  researct. 
mieroblologlsts  overseas  for  temporary  stays. 

TTLK  AKIAEO    SXBVICXS 

Military  medicine  is  oriented  to  preventive 
medicine.    The  military  service*  face  prob- 
lems in  logistics  with  which  the  civilian  com- 
munity is  not  seriously  concerned.     As  a  re- 
sult,   militarr    medical    organizations    have 
•olved  or  are  striving  to  solve  problems  of 
organization,   training,  support,   transporta- 
tion,  and  equipment  of  which  the  civilian 
community  may  be   ignorant.     The  armed 
forces  by  necessity  have  developed  methods 
tor  the  rapid  instruction  of  large  numbers  of 
students  who  posaess  minimal  formal  prepa- 
ratory education.     The   training  of   techni- 
cians U  aimed  at  practical  implementation 
of  tlteory  in  the  field,  and  the  undertaking  of 
**•*»  by  tec.hnlrlans  and  paramedical  aides 
to  free  scarce  profeaaional  staffs  for  concen- 
tration of  effort  on  the  more  complex  and 
difficult  tasks.     Design  of  military  medical 
equipment  aims  for  ruggednesa,  rellablUty. 
simplicity,    miniaturlaatlQa.    and    economy. 
Often.  In  underdeveloped  naUons.  these  tech- 
niques and  equipment  would  be  more  practi- 
cal substitutes  for  use  than  imitation  of  the 
more  leisurely  and  elaborate  ways  of  doing 
things  In  the  civilian  community  of  devel- 
oped nations.    It  would  be  worthwhile  to  sys- 
temaUcally  explore   the  posalblUUes  for  ap- 
pllcaUon  to  underdeveloped  naUons  of  mili- 
tary medical  technology.    I  know  of  no  oim 
who  la  doing  so. 

The  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
are  sponsorhig  programs  of  civic  action  in 
underdeveloped  nations.  Civic  acUon  is  the 
utilization  of  indigenous  military  forces  on 
projects  useful  to  the  populace  at  all  levels 
In  training,  pubUc  works,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, communication,  public  health  and 
any  activity  helpful  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Microbiologists  should  be  cognizant 
Of  the  existence  of  this  program  and  should 
take  the  hiltlatlve  In  suggesting  how  civic 
action  may  employ  projects  In  pubhc  health 
B&lcroblology. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  for  humanity  If 
laterMtlonal  relaUons  were  advanced  to  the 
point  c<  making  the  maintenance  of  military 
^°'^**^"°°«^— M-y-  This  outcome  can  only 
come  by  a  process  of  evolution.  Civic  aettan 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  The  diver- 
»lo«  of  the  energies  of  the  armed  forces  of 
underdeveloped  nations  into  dvlc  action  has 
the  virtue  of  Inculcating  a  sense  of  social 
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responsibility  In  an  Itifluentlal  segment  of 
the  oommiintty,  and  I»y  direct  contribution 
to  raising  living  standards  of  the  populace  as 
a  whole  decreases  thi  economic  causes  of 
Internal  and  International  tensions.*  Often, 
the  military  are  in  the  best  position  to  assign 
technically  trained  peiBonnel  and  give  logis- 
tic support  to  remote  rural  areas.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  public  iealth  microbiology  In 
underdeveloped  nations  should  not  employ 
the  Indigenous  resources  potentially  avail- 
able by  organizing  civtc  action  programs. 

CONCLUDING    B£MARK.S 

Although  comblnatiDns  of  conditions  In 
underdeveloped  counttles  are  not  Identical, 
some  generalizations  ate  possible: 

1.  Public  health  mfcrroblology  In  under- 
developed nations  should  be  geared  to  eco- 
nomic development  plans.  Ministries  of 
public  health,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
education  should  coor^nate  their  activities. 

2.  Public  health  nicroblology  activities 
that  are  capita]  cheap  should  be  emphasized. 
Nice  to  do  but  not  essential  activities  should 
be  Identiaed  and  given  secondary  priority  in 
the  allocation  al  resources. 

3.  BducaUfKjal  institutions  and  profes- 
sional organizations  la  microbiology  should 
be  sympathetic  toward  meeting  the  special 
economic  and  social  ne*ds  of  underdeveloped 
nations. 

4.  Microbiological  research  in  underdevel- 
oped nations  should  evelve  by  a  natural  pro- 
gression from  efforts  to  solve  practical  needs. 
Initially,  basic  researcft  programs  should  be 
■mall  In  committed  resources,  and  should 
develop  and  grow  as  «  response  to  stLmiill 
engendered  by  attempts  to  meet  econMnic 
and  social  needs. 

5.  Microbiologists  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  suggesUng  how  specific  microbiolog- 
ical efforts  can  contribute  to  foreign  assist- 
ance and  civic  action  programs  in  under- 
developed nations. 


CONCLUSION  Of  morning 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanlmoiB  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  rollcall  was  nesumed  and  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


Burdlclc 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Eastland 

Bllender 

Omening 

Hart 
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Uicicenloaper 

HoUand 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Mclntyre 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydings 

Wllllam.<!,  Del. 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Habtkh],  the  Ser»tor  from  Massa- 
chusetts   [Mr.    Kjenneby],    the   Senator 

•  Johnson,  J.  J.  The  Military  and  Society  In 
l*Un  America.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1964. 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long7,  the  Senator 
from  Washineton  £Mr.  Magstuson],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
UAJul,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YounGl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pulbrighx],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydbn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mowtoya],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse},  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskiz],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubergeh].  the  Senator 
from  South  Caurolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadce]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senators  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick].  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  .  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  HruskaI. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  FANNrN). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  PGng],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  1, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson  1. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  lae  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 
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Baas 

Bayh 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dirlcsen 

Dodd 

BrvlQ 


Hill 

MansHeld 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pastore 


PeU 

Randolph 
Riblcoff 
Russell,  Ga. 
Stercis 
WiUlams.  N  J. 
Tar  borough 
Young,  M.  Dak. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  yesterday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1966,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
.'itand  in  recess  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
oclock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  Monday.  September 
12.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  Uie 
Senate  September  9  (legislative  day  of 
Septemlber  7) ,  1966: 

Ge.veral  Co.vference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Enerct  Agency 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  10th  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agenc5". 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  10th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency: 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Samuel  M.  Nabrit,  of  Texas. 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 
Federal   Home  Loan   Bank   Board 

Robert  L.  Rand,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the 
term  of  4  years  expiring  June  30,  1970, 
The  JrTJiciART 

James  A.  von  der  Heydt,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
US,  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska 
vice  Walter  H,  Hodge,  retiring. 

Frank  A.  Kaufman,  of  M.iryland,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Maryland  to 
fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
372,  approved  March  18.  196€. 

Alexander  Harvey  II.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land vice  Harrison  L.  Winter,  elevated. 

Robert  P.  Peckham,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California  to  All  a  new  position  to  become 
effective  September  18,  1966.  by  PubUc  Law 
89-372.  approved  March  18.  1966. 

Gerald  W.  Heaney,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U  S 
circuit  Judge,  8th  circuit,  to  fill  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  PubUc  Law  89-372,  approved 
March  18,  1966. 

POSTMASTE«S 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Percy  L.  Beech.  Chatom,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
H.  N.  Jordon,  retired. 

CALirOBNIA 

Thomas  P.  Polldori,  Boves  Hot  Springs 
Calif,,  in  place  of  M.  A.  Shane,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Joseph  J.  Lis.  Broomfleld.  Colo.,  In  place  of 
Miles  Crawford,  retired. 

CONNECTTCXTT 

Robert  R.  Cassldy.  Plalnville,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  A.  J.  Satallne,  deceased. 

GEORGIA 
Betty  B.  Torbert.  Bluffton.  Ga..  in  place  of 
O.  w.  Greene,  deceased. 

IDAHO 

Mildred  E.  Snell,  Cambridge.  Idaho  In 
place  of  E.  H.  Welker,  retired. 

Verla  E.  Hall,  Genesee,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
J    W.  Hickman,  transferred. 

nxiNoss 
Buford  C.  Hornecker,  AuguaU,  111  ,  In  place 
of  Q    B.  Bilderback,  retired. 
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Jane  L.  Lowery,  Joppa,  HI  ,  In  place  of  T  M. 
Comer,  deceased. 

Lester  W.  Undelof,  Siblev.  HI..  In  place  of 
M.  J   Brandt,  retired. 

INDIANA 

James  C.  Jones,  Pine  Village.  led  ,  in  place 
of  Esta  Hildenbrand,  retired. 

IOWA 

Donald  R.  Lammers.  Alton,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  G.  E.  Bowers,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Retnmes.  Charter  Oak.  Iowa  in 
pl.ace  of  P.  H    F.  Slevers.  retired. 

Severance  \  Sill,  Cresco,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
T.  V.  Darby,  retired. 

Richard  A.  Netohcky,  Ely,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
F.  W    Ellas,  retired. 

Dolvin  V.  Miland,  Goodell,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Wilkins,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Ward  K.  Watklns.  Brookvllle,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  W,  E.  Dinkier,  transferred. 

Herman  H.  Williams,  Clearwater,  Kans..  in 
place  of  Walter  Koon,  retired. 

LeRoy  E.  Berland,  Palco.  Kans  ,  In  place  of 
H.  R.  Bomgardner,  transferred. 

MAINE 

Bert  G  Clifford,  Unity,  Maine,  in  place  of 
L.  W.  Tozler,  reUred. 

MARYLAND 

T.  Clayton  Long,  Denton,  Md..  in  place  of 
C.  F.  Bright,  retired. 

MASSACHL'SETTS 

Andrew  A.  Gomes.  North  Carver,  Mass  ,  In 
place  of  G.  T.  Harriman,  resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

Raymond  H.  Salzwedel.  Lakefield,  Minn,  in 
place  of  A    E.  Comstcx;k,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Dumas,  Long  Lake,  Minn..  In 
place  of  B.  M.  Dumas,  retired. 

Laverne  D.  Schuster.  Tintah.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  Henry  Bevlng,  deceased. 

MISS1.SSIPPI 

Ch.irles  E  Monroe,  Dennis,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  E    K    C:impbell.  retired. 

MISSOETRI 

Margaret  J.  Carr.  Parber,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
Lillian  Crow,  retired, 

Joseph  P.  Gosen.  Rhineland,  Mo  ,  in  place 
of   M.   E.   Peters,   retired. 

MONTANA 

Hugh  Heily.  Columbus,  Mont.,  in  place  of 
J.  P.  Graham,  deceased. 

Bruce  D.  Walters.  Dillon.  Mont.,  In  place 
of  H,  J.  Andrus,  retired. 

i*i:bh.aska  * 

John  W.  Hamer,  North  Loup,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  H,  J.  Hoepner.  retired. 

Ernest  E.  Kuhl,  Orleans,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
Inez  Log.sdon.  retired. 

Rex  C.  Heitman,  Wallace,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
G.  W.  PlIk;ngton.  retired. 

Robert  F.  Brazda,  Wisner,  Nebr  .  in  place 
of  L.  D  Dewltz,  retired. 

NEW    JEBSEY 

John   L.   Burke,   Princeton    Junction    NJ 
in  place  of  E.  J.  Hall,  resigned. 

Prank  J.  Antine,  Secaucus,  N.J.,  office 
esUiblished  September  I,  1964. 

NEW   TOmK 

Gordon  F.  Hack.  Beaver  Palls.  N.Y..  in  place 
of  S.  A.  Herzig.  reUred. 

Arlene  H.  Lockwood,  Corbettsvtile,  NY     in 

place  of  B.  V.  Stone,  retired. 

Donald  P.  Havern.  Newtonvllle.  NY.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Tanney,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Robert  M.  Cassell.  Gary,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
R.  E.  Sorrell,  transferred. 

OHIO 

David  McUrath,  Chagrin  Palls.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  Joseph  Davidson,  retired. 


Carl  R  Harris,  Mowrystown,  Oblo,  In  place 
of  C.  W  Hodson,  rehired. 

OKLAHOMA 

William  A.  Holcombe.  Colcord,  Okla.  in 
place  of  O.  E.  Cockrell,  retired. 

OREGON 

Alma  M.  Elliott.  Chiloquin,  Oreg  ,  In  p;ace 
of  J.  C.  Zadina,  resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harvey  L.  Martin,  Bear  Lake,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  E.  L.  Crowe,  retired 

Glenn  C  Bamhart,  Little  Meadows,  Pa  in 
place  of  C  W.  Lynch,  retired. 

Ann  R.  Daly.  Wallingford.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
S.  W.  Parker,  retired. 

Henry  C.  Slaczka,  Wilmerdlng.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  A.  J.  Trenga.  transferred, 

PUERTO   Rico 

Victor  Mulero,  Culebra,  P.R.,  in  place  of 
T.  M.  Gonzales,  retired. 

SOTTH    DAKOTA 

Evelyn  K.  Bjerke.  Volga,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  H.  A.  ChristlarLson,  transferred. 

TENNESSEE 

Wilma  H.  Williams,  Cosby,  Tenn  ,  In  place 
of  G.  K.  Harrison,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Garth  A  Bills,  Breckenrldge.  Tes  ,  in  place 
of  Claude  Thompson,  retired. 

VTROINIA 

Bobby  H.  Colyer.  Wise,  Va..  in  place  of  S  H 
Hale,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Paul  E.  Boettcher.  Brokaw,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  R.  R.  Taylor,  retired. 

Kenneth  K.  Kanneberg.  Loyal,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  L.  M.  Meyer,  deceased. 

Bruce  J.  Bennett.  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Nohr,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Zobal,  New  Lisbon,  Wis,,  In  place 
of  Albert  Hansen,  retired. 

Alvln  R.  Stever.  Saxon,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
I.  M.  Melchert.  retired. 

Martin  O.  Peuling,  Sun  Prairie.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  M    P.  McGonigle.   retired. 

Arved  J.  Mickelson.  Westby,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  O  L  Holman,  retired. 

In  the  Na\'t 
Rciix.  Adm.  George  W.  Calver.  Medical 
Corps,  US.  Navy  (retired),  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  pursuant  to 
article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  the  Air  Force 
Tlie  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captaxn,  VSAF  {Medical) 
Robert  E  Evans.  FV31 12717. 
To  be  first  llevtenants.  USAF  [Medieal) 

Robert  E   Gold.  FV3165595 
Edward  H.  Parker,  Jr  ,  PV3168005. 

To  be  captain.  VSAF  { Dental) 
Don  A  Penners. 
Stanley  L.  Welllns. 

To  be  first  liciitenanis.  USAF  (Dental) 
Blaine  E.  Alleman  III. 
Glenn  E  Richard.  FV3164421. 
James  W   Wilcox.  FV3165472. 
Raymond  E.  Menegay,  P\'3142082. 
Rodney  A.  Rivard.  FV314I338. 
Theodore  T.  Wilson,  FV3142164. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  USAF  Officer  Training  School  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
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grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  section  8284,  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

David  C.  Bane.  Jr..  FV3 179464. 

Ronald  O.  Barksdale,  FV3 179480. 

Melvln  W.  Barton,  FV3179799. 

Davis  5.  Bernstein,  FV3179352. 

Robert  C.  Brayton,  FV3179657. 

Paul  O.  Cormier,  PV3179695. 

Daniel  T.  Davis,  PV3 183843. 

Paul  M.  DebloU,  FV3 179584. 

Gerald  J.  Gayvert,  FV3179796. 

Kenneth  L.  Hadley,  FV3179806. 

David  E.  Hall,  FV3 179456. 

Gerald  O.  Iverson,  FV3179436. 

Ronald  E.  Kllpech.  FV3 179733. 

Joel  B.  Knowlee.  FV3183847. 

Douglas  L.  Leber,  FV3179540. 

Robert  L.  Linhardt,  FV3183849. 

Roger  D.  Long,  FV3183850. 

Dennis  J.  Maher,  FV3183861. 

Edwin  J.  Maurer,  Jr.,  FV3179619. 

^Cahlon  R.  McDwaln,  FV3 179748. 

Ernest  E.  Mott,  FV3179641. 

Jimmy  Myer,  PV3179547. 

Philip  A.  Nicholson,  FV3183853. 

Daniel  F.  Ogorman,  FV3179795. 

John  W.  Page,  FV3183864. 

Augustine  T.  Finer,  F^3183855. 

Charles  T.  Purkiss,  PV3 179780. 

Allison  L.  Reams  II,  FV3179293. 

Dennis  E.  Saulque,  FV3178923. 

Allen  R.  Schnlbben,  FV3179544. 

William  L.  Scott,  FV3179737. 

Ardle  K.  Smith.  FV3179697. 

Claude  W.  Smith,  PV3 179545. 

Hugh  D.  Stltes,  FV3179389. 

William  S.  Swisher,  FV3179446. 

Wade  A.  Taylor,  FV3179517. 

John  Valldo,  FV3179770. 

Jacob  E.  Vam.  FV3 179859. 

William  H.  Watts,  FV31796O0. 

Larry  D.  Winn,  FV3183857. 

In  tub  Am  Force 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provision  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  re- 
quired by  law. 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 

UNE    Of      THE    AM     FOKCE 

Abby,  Darwin  G.,  FR69190. 
Abraham,  Gary  W.,  FR71322. 
Abrams,  Richard  L.,  FR72585. 
Ackerman,  Ronald  R.,  FR71815. 
Adame,  Frederick  P.,  Jr.,  FR63422. 
Adams.  Richard  E..  FR72957. 
Adamson.  Derry  A.,  FR59120. 
Adee,  Donald  P.,  FR59469. 
Agllo,  Carl  J..  FR59121. 
Albershart,  Thomas  B.,  FR59122. 
Albright,  Edward  L..  PR71585. 
Alexander,  James  W.,  FR59123. 
Alexander,  Norman  C.  PR59124. 
.    Alford,  James  M.,  FR59125. 
Alie,  Jean  R.,  FR69366. 
Allan,  Andrew  A..  FR69451. 
Allen,  Ernest  G.,  Jr..  FR71323. 
Allen,  James  C.  FR69367. 
Allen,  Lacy  A..  FR69042. 
Allen.  Lawrence  W..  PR72586. 
Allen.  Robert  L..  FR74334. 
Allerhelligen.  James  E..  F\R69407. 
Allison,  Gary  G.,  FR74309. 
Allmann,  Lee  R.,  FR73553. 
Allsman,  Gerald  P..  PR68849. 
Almanzar.  Donald  H.,  ni69126. 
Alnwick,  Kenneth  J.,  FR59127. 
Altenbuxg.  John  F..  FR59781. 
Altenhofen,  William  H..  FR69014. 
Altlc.  David  L..  FR59519. 
Ames.  Richard  C.  FR59128. 
Anderson.  Calvin  C,  FR73142. 
Anderson,  George  W..  Jr.,  PR72032. 
Anderson,  Hollls  D.,  FR72033. 
Anderson.  James  W..  III.  FR59129. 
Anderson.  Paul  J.,  Jr..  FR71686. 
Andres,  Leonard  P.,  PR69439. 


Andrews.  Leonard  E.,  FR68826. 

Angle.  Theodore  E.,  FR68795. 

Angllss.  William  W.,  FR72035. 

Ankley,  Donald  C,  FR68995. 

Anselmo,  Robert  J,  FR73813. 

Anthony,  Russell  O.,  Jr..  FR59907. 

Aparlcio,  Arthur  J  ,  Jr..  FT174310. 

Apel.  Larry  A..  FR5eil7. 

Apgar.  Henry  E.,  Jr..  FR59689. 

Archer.  James  A.,  FR68713. 

Arellano.  Gustavo  0.,  FR72036. 

Arnold,  John  K.  Ill,  FR68914. 

Arnold,  Michael  L  .  FR73555. 

Arnold,  Thomas  N.,  FR68812. 

Arter,  Gerald  R.,  FB69171. 

Arthur,  Paul  M.,  F171898. 

Ashbaugh.  Maurice  D  ,  Jr  .  FR73556. 

Ashworth.  Pratt  D.,  FR72038. 

Atkinson,  F\iller  O  ,PR59130. 

Ator,  Robert  A..  FH73143. 

Auclalr.  Michael  D..  FR73557. 

Augustine.  Leonard  J..  FR68962. 

Austin.  James  L.,  F^69191. 

Austin,  James  T.,  FR74345. 

Austin,  Roger  J..  Fa59743. 

Austin.  William  R..  II.  FR71588. 

Auten,  Jlmmle  D..  FR73144. 

Autsch,  Fritz  A..  Fa72039. 

Ayres,  James  H..  FH69105. 

Baak.  Jerome  A..  PB.59638. 

Babione,  William  P..  FR74348. 

Baddley,  Benny  H.,  FR69519. 

Bagley,  Thomas  J..  Ill,  FR74351. 

Bailey,  Jerry  T..  FR<9112. 

Bailey.  Thomas  F..  FR72590. 

Balrd,  William  B.,  FR68778. 

Baker,  Arthur  D..  FR72040. 

Baker.  Dale  T..  FRTSSgi. 

Baker,  Mary  E..  FR^2343. 

Baker.  Ozrow  E  ,  FF868908. 

Bakewell.  Joseph  R,  PR69113. 

Balas.  George  R..  FB72837. 

Baldassano.  Robert  B..  FR74355. 

Baldock,  Jei^sie  C,  FR69368. 

Baldwin.  Claude  R  ,  PR74311. 

Baldwin.  Nathan  W.,  FR73150. 

Baldwin.  Rey  D.,  Fa69051. 

Bales.  Arthur  W.,  Ill,  FR73560. 

Bales.  Francis  A.,  Jr..  FR61134. 

Ball.  Billy  D..  FR74.3B6. 

Ballasch.  Thomas  U,  FR73561. 

Ballou.  James  R  .  Flt74358. 

Barber.  Lawrence  W  .  FH68850. 

Barks,  Francis  W.,  FR62039. 

Barnes.  Wymon  J.,  tR71327. 
Barnett.  Herbert  W,  FR59133. 
Barnhart,  Rodger  L,  FR69214. 
Baron.  David  A  ,  FBT4366. 
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Waddle.  James  E..  FR59420. 

Wade.  Donald  M.,  FR59e69. 

Waefler.  Larry  E.,  PR75213. 

Waggener,  Kenneth  E.,  PH75214 

Walght,  Kenneth  T.,  Jr..  PR69394. 

Wakefield.  James  L„  PR69803. 

Waldrop,  Park  D.,  FH73788. 

Walker,  Belva  D..  FRe8a4X 

Wallcer.  Clark  M.,  FR59421. 

Walker,  Frederick  T..  FR594a2. 

Walker,  PhiUtp  H.,  FK7a»43. 

Walker,  Robert  P.,  PR69434. 

Walker,  Thomas  A.,  FR59447. 

Walker,  Thomas  H.,  FR5g758. 

Wall.  Daniel  T..  PR75222. 

Wall.  William  P.,  FR75223. 

Wallace,  WUllam  A.,  PR68737. 

Wallace.  William  G.,  PR68888. 

Walsh,  Denis  L..  PR69423. 

Walsh.  Richard  D..  PR74086. 

Waller,  Raymond  C.  Jr..  PR62032. 

Walters.  Fletcher  L..  Jr..  FR70692. 

Walters,  Gary  T.,  Jr.,  FR71494. 

W'alters,  James  W.,  FR59632. 

Walton.  Noel  E.,  PR73447. 

Walts.  John  L..  PR6a931. 

Warack,  Christian  A..  FR59424. 
Ward.  David  E   B..  FTi69314. 

Ward.  Harold  B..  Fn74090. 

Ward.  John  P..  PTt63552. 

Ward,  Patrick  J.,  FR73448. 
Ware,  Bruce  K.,  PR69356. 
Ware.  George  E.,  PR69156. 

Warfel.  Clarence  A.,  FR72454. 
Warner,  James  O.,  FR75227. 
Warren.  James,  PR74092. 
Warren,  James  B.,  FR68818. 
Warren,  Stanley  G.,  FT174093. 
Warsinske,  James  A.,  PR73790. 
Washburn,  Bruce  S.,  FR6894a. 
Washbiu-n,  WlUlam  T.,  PR5fi539. 
Washington.  Donald  L..  PR68905. 
Waterman,  Charles  R..  Jr.,  FR59426, 
Waters.  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  FR59427. 
Watklns,  Robert  D.,  FR74095. 
Watson,  Robert  S.,  FR71651. 
Watson,  Ted  M.,  FR68845. 
Watt,  William  J.,  FR73792. 
Waugh,  Grant  R.,  FB69426. 
Wawrzynlak,  Francis  J.,  FR73793. 
Waylett,  Dan  K.,  PR59768. 
Weatherbee,  James  C  ,  FR69098. 
Weathers,  Jackie  B.,  PR72946. 
Webb.  Randall  C.  FR71496. 
Webb.  Randolph  B..  Jr..  FR73451. 
Webb.  Ronald  J..  PR72828. 
Webb.  Walter  E..  III.  PR7345a. 
Weber.  Allan  P.,  FR73794. 
Weber,  Charles  R.,  PR73134. 
Wedwaldt,  Robert  J.,  PR73453. 
Weech.  Henry  A..  Jr..  FR74097. 
Wehman.  Clarence  A..  PR72186. 
Wcldemann,  Ronald  P..  FR73454, 
Weiler.  Richard  J..  FR69036. 
Welnaug,  Robert  P.,  PR59429. 
Weinsteln,  Mark  A..  PR75230. 
Weisbeck,  John  P.,  PR72187. 
Weiss,  David  W..  FRe2964. 
Weiss,  Werner,  PR72947. 
Welde,  Anthony  C,  PR88889. 
Weldon,  Rogers.,  PR71497. 
Wells,  Don  E..  PR68971. 
Wells.  Jack  M  .  PR75231. 


Wells,  John  H.,  FB73796. 

Wells.  Richard  O.,  PR74099. 

Wendland,  Gustav  E..  FR59698. 

Werklng.  Dennis  M  .  PR599a3. 

Weskamp,  Richard  D..  FR74100. 

West.  James  D.,  FH71498. 

West.  Neil  W..  FR72758. 

West,  Paul  T.,  FR6»410. 

West.  William  O..  Ill,  FR75236. 

Wetherlngton,  Philip  R.,  FR75237. 

Wheat.  RolUn  T.,  FR68827. 

Wheeler.  Charles  P.,  Jr..  PR71499. 

Wheeler,  James  E.,  PR69057. 

Wheeler,  Kenneth  R.,  FR7150O. 

Wheeler.  Maurice  J.,  Jr.,  FR71876. 

Whelan.  James  P..  Ill,  FR82960. 

Whipple,  Douglas  C.  FR73467. 

White.  Craig  M.,  PR62046. 

White.  Michael  M.,  FR74101. 

White.  Richard  E.,  FR62945. 

White.  Richard  W..  FR69259. 

White.  Robert  J.,  FR68775. 

White,  liobert  R.,  FR69352. 

White.  William  O  ,  Jr..  FR69313. 

Whitley.  Lee  O.,  FR74104. 

Whitman,  Walter  T.,  Ill,  FR71877. 

Whitmire.  Jack  N.,  FR59820. 

Whittier.  John  M.,  FB73798. 

Whlttington.  WUliam  A.,  FE68S>32. 

Wichman,  Roger  E..  FR73799. 

Wickman,  Elouglas  V..  FR74106. 

Wlest.  David  L..  FH69433. 

Wikstrom,  Donovan  C.  FR75244. 

Wilcox,  Chris  N.,  FR72337. 

Wilcox,  Jimmy  G  .  FR58ll'0. 

Wilcox.  Roger  C.  PR69201. 

Wilhelm,  Luther  R..  FR59799. 

Wilkinson.  David  N..  FR73800. 

Wilkinson.  Kenneth  P  .  PR74I07. 

Wilkinson,  Leland  K.,  1^74108. 

Wilkinson.  Philip  A..  FR68806. 

Williams,  Brian  R.,  FR89490. 

Williams,  Gary  B..  ni74109. 

Williams.  Harold  C.  PR  69244. 

Williams,  James  R..  FR7245*. 

WUliams.  James  W..  ni69006. 
Wills.  Victor  D..  FR«9170. 

Wilmore,  Duncan.  FR59435. 
Wilson,  Barbara  A..  FR741 11. 
Wilson.  Bernard  E..  FR68835. 
Wilson.  Charles  R..  FR74112. 
Wilson,  David  D.,  FR 72457. 
Wilson.  Edwin  B  .  FR69618. 
Wilson,  George  D..  FR72759. 
Wilson.  Heruy  J..  Jr..  FR72193. 
WUson.  Kenneth  E..  FR75253. 
Wilson.  Paul  W..  FR59788. 
Wilson.  Robert  M..  rR72458. 
Wilson.  William  E  .  FR7295I. 
Wilson.  Wlnfred  A.,  FR62944. 
Wimbrow.  Peter  D  ,  Jr..  FR68890. 
Winch.  Wayne  S..  FR68957. 
Winklepleck.  Robert  H..  FTfl75257. 
Winstead.  Billy  W..  FR72952. 
Winter.  Jon  W..  FR72953. 
Winters.  WiUiam  N..  PR71507. 
Wittmaack.  Charles  S..  PR62037. 
Wolfe.  Robert  G..  FR72459. 
Wolff.  Allan  E.,  FR75260. 
Wolff.  Armand  E..  FR73463. 
Wolff,  James  P..  FR68783. 
Wolfswinkel,  Donald  L  .  FR59438. 
Womack.  Harold  L..  FR71509. 
Wood.  Charles  N..  FR72460. 
Wood.  Francis  E  ,  FR59577. 
Wood.  PhUip  A.,  FR72a34. 
Wood.  WalterH.,  Jr.,  FR74n9. 
Woodman,  Lloyd,  Jr..  FR69074. 
Woods,  WUllam  W..  Jr.,  PR69272. 
W'oodson,  Richard  E..  PRe9429. 
Woodworth,  Paul  A.,  PR74123. 
Woolbrlght,  William  H..  FR72760. 
Woolley.  David  W.,  PR 72465. 
Woolsey,  Charles  T  .  PR72195. 
Woosley,  Hiram  E..  Jr.,  FR75267. 
Worrell,  Malcolm  L.,  Jr.,  FR69395. 
Wozniak,  David  D.,  FR68734. 
Wright.  David  E.,  FR74124. 
Wright.  James  E.,  FR59918. 
Wright.  Larry  D  ,  FR73465. 
Wright.  Robert  E.,  FR68891. 
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Wright,  Robert  W.,  FR74125. 
Wright,  William  B..  FR59863. 
Wroblewskl,  David  L.,  FR«8757. 
Wunderler,  Carl  J.,  Jr..  FR734«6. 
Wurmsteln,  John  E.,  FR7246e. 
Wurstner,  Ronald  D.,  PB72467. 
Wyatt.  James  L.,  Jr.,  FR69332. 
Wylle,  Donald  L..  PR69525. 
Taeger,  Michael  A..  PR7295a. 
Yarborough,  Philip  P.,  FR72470. 
Tates.  Ronald  W..  FR59439. 
Tee,  Edmun(^C.  H.,  FR68730. 
Yeley.  Donal4.L.,  FB75272. 
Yoakum.  Victor  E..  FRd9440. 
Young,  Donald  E.,  FR62066. 
Young,  Donald  R.,  PR75273. 
Young.  Douglas  R.,  FR59750. 
Young.  Franklin  K.  T.,  PR715ia. 
Young,  James  M..  PR71513. 
Young,  Kenneth  M.,  FR73467. 
Young.  Norman  J..  PR71879. 
Youngblood.  James  H..  FR62974. 
Zabel.  Richard  A..  PRa9279. 
Zaccagnlno.  Salvatore  A..  FR59443. 
Zaricor.  Wayne  M.,  PR62051. 
Zawoysky.  John  R..  FR734e9. 
Zbylut.  Robert  S..  PR72761. 
Zelgler.  Curtis  O.,  PR71881. 
Zeltler,  Pralne  C.  FE169355. 
Zersen,  William  P.  H..  FR59444. 
Zimmerman.  Alex  D.,  FR59445. 
Zimmerman,  Ronald  L.,  FR74129. 
Zollner.  Ronald  A..  PR75280. 
Zupke.  Everett  W..  FR72474. 
Zych.  Leonard  P.,  PR75281. 

CHAPLAINS 

Bleberbach.  John  V..  PR82020. 
Finch.  Joseph  E..  PR79150. 
Kok,  Louis  E..  PR82134. 
Landman.  Nathan  M..  FR304583S. 
Lee,  John  U..  FR82141. 
Ludwlg.  Alexander  P.,  FR782ei. 
McOlnty.  Edward  S.,  FR30e2325. 
McPhee.  Richard  S..  PR82172. 
Pickering,  Melvln  H.,  PR82200. 
Plummer.  James  R.,  PR82203. 
Prewltt.  Charles  B..  FR82206. 
Sheerln,  James  O.,  FR76651. 
Thompson,  Arthur  E..  FR82264. 
Thompson,  James  N.,  PR76655. 

~       DENTAL    CORPS 

Almon.  John  V..  FR81408. 
Camamo.  Joseph  A..  PR81499. 
CeresoU.  Raymond  A..  FR81501. 
Chalfln.  Charles  W..  PR3 140850. 
Comis,  James  C,  Jr.,  FR81502. 
Davis,  John  W..  Jr.,  FR79255. 
Dlx.  Robert  L..  PR3142175. 
Donnelly.  Maurice  W..  FR316646S. 
Forgach.  John  J..  PR81503. 
Gardner.  Jerry  D.,  FR3165174. 
Gullatt.  Theodore  J..  PR3140381. 
Hammelman,  James  A..  FR3 142569. 
Hartman,  Kenton  S..  PR3ie5175. 
Houtz.  Robert  H.,  FR82111. 
Jackson.  Robert  L..  PR81504. 
Keaton,  Wilfrid  M.,  FR3141326. 
Kllllngsworth.  Charles  R  .  PR81506. 
Landlno.  Richard  J..  FR3140393. 
Marquardt.  Thomas  A.,  FR81507. 
Marra.  Ralph  P..  FR31651'T«, 
Marttala.  Warren  H..  PR81508. 
Morgran.  Oary  H.   FR3141(348. 
Powell.  David  L.,  Jr.,  FR81509. 
Quick,  Donald  R.,  PR3 140272. 
Schellhase.  WUUam  P..  FR81511. 
Splelman.  Warren  R..  FR82391. 
Stamps.  John  T..  PR3140257. 
Tatum.  "Hiomas  H..  PR81513. 
Thomijeon.  Wayne  D.,  FR8a427. 
Trachtman.  Frank  J..  PR3 165279. 
Wilkinson,  Raymond  P.,  FR3140268. 
Zulawnlk.  Steve  H.,  PR81614. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Bauer.  Raymond.  PR3126199. 
Berry,  Frank  W..  Jr..  FR3125877. 
Bryant,  James  L..  II,  FR3125880. 
Clarke.  John  M..  FR82044. 
CutUp.  Baall  D.,  Jr.,  FR820.iO. 
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Dear.  Steven  R.,  Ftl3 165938. 
Dorang.  Louis  A..  FR3I 14416. 
Falbaum,  Hartley  t...  FR316«444. 
Harger.  Charle«  H„  FT13166138. 
Joye.  Martin  J  .  Fa82385. 
Klnnard.  Paul  G.,  FR82128. 
Lathrop,  George  D..  PR81409. 
Nasslf ,  Thom.<U5  J..  PR82186. 
Olsen.  Armln  B  ,  PR3140658. 
Stevens.  Joseph  B,  FR3 165058. 
Stover,  William  S.  FR3124971. 
Terrell,  Paul  W..  Fil82392. 
Thompson.  Rlchawl  M..  FR3125870. 
Todd.  David  S.,  FU3126310. 
Verstecg.  Harold  j;.  Jr.,  PR3143708. 

NtJR^E    CORPS 

Anderson.  Rhea  S.,  FR76740. 

Ault.  Mary  M..  PR75767. 

Balles,  Mary  E..  FH76290. 

Barnard.  Karen  A.,  FR76469. 

Beachert.  Evelyn  3  .  FR76519. 

Beatftchamp.  Helen  O..  FR71 142. 

Benjjlett.  Carol  J..  FR70406. 

Benfaett.  Margaret,  PR76292. 

Befgmann,  Verna  M  .  PR76584 

Bower.  Ronald  A,,  tTt76293. 

Bruton,  Peggy  A..  1^76319. 

Chilton,  Lucille  L.,  FR76309. 

Cooper.  WUUam  Kt.  FR70410. 

Doriskl,  Helen,  FR82308. 

Dubay.  Joanne  T.,  tTl76295. 

Duffy,  Joseph  T.,  HR71140. 

Evans,  Anna  I..  PUf76489. 

Garcia.  Edith,  FR7e276. 

Guerrlcabeitia,  Chtlstlne,  FR3111133. 

Halsey.  Beatrice  J.,  FR69778. 

Hancock.  Margaret  A.,  FR82328. 

Harkins.  Sharl  M..FR76393. 

Hester.  Patricia  S..FR82331. 

Hildock.  Stephen  ft  .  PR76298. 

Howard,  Caryl  J.,  FR76612. 

Hulsken.  Leanne  H..  FR82334. 

Huskey.  Etora  F.,  F|176585. 

Hutchlns,  Judith.  tn76586. 

Jacobson.  Prances  L.,  PR78498. 

Jones.  Ruth  E..  PRf?6474. 

Kamblc.  Rosemary  C.  FR76743 

Kendall,  Nora  M.,  fR79154. 

Kennedy,  Jane  V..  1=^76475. 

Kirn.  Georgia  A  ,  Pti76476. 
Knight.  Dorothy  Nt.  FR70408. 

Knuth.  Betty  A..  FT176477. 

Kochan.  Jean  M  .  R176307. 
Korach,  Margaret  M..  F^76395 
Kreth.  Ernest  H..  Jr  .  FR76588. 
Kujawa.  Dolores  M,,  FR76308. 
Kvaternlk.  Mary  A.,  FR78417. 
Least.  Frank  T  ,  PRr79205. 
Lopalo,  Salvatore.  #R71141. 
Makauskas.  Lorett*  A..  FR82347. 
McElwee.  Catherint  P.,  FR75773 
MuUln.  Margaret  H  .  FR82351. 
Plccolella,  Joseph  A..  FR75775. 
Pulda,  Roger  L..  PRrr6316. 
Qulrrlon.  Joaiin  P.,  PR75776. 
Reed.  Constance.  FR76541. 
Reilly.  BUeen  T  .  Fft76521. 
R'.iotsala,  Ella  M..  Ph76484. 
Ru.si^eH,  Ann  S.,  FR*6590. 
Sharadin.  WlUlam  t>.,  PR704()9 
Shuler.  WUlie  S.,  Ffc75323. 
Shute,  Jean  M  ,  FRT6401. 
Smith.  Alvin  W.,  Jr..  FR69779. 
Stelner.  Lorraine.  RR82370. 
Stewart.  Janette  B.,  FR82371. 
Uldrlch,  Ruth  H.,  Ftl82374. 
Varela,  Maria  T.,  FI176592. 
Wagner,  Kathleen  f.,  FR78278. 
Weaver.  Nancy  A..  HR76593 
Whitehurst.  ShlrleJ  E.,  PR76328. 
Wlenecke.  MarcellaR..  FR76490. 

MEDICAL    a:RVICE    CORPS 

Bukcr.  Frank  C.  PHi59569. 
Bnrgamin.  Taliaferio  M  .  FR82008. 
Bingham,  Thomas  ff..  FR65964. 
Brady.  John  G..  FRi2029. 
Buchmueller.  David  P..  FR7C448. 
Cauley,  Jerry  D.,  Fa72059. 
Chapman.  Samuel  8..  Jr..  FR75293. 
Conley.  Raymond  P  ,  PR65981. 


Criun,  Clark  E.,  PR76566. 
EngUsh.  Robert  A..  PR65969. 
Fry,  David  A..  FR65982. 
Gabriel.  James  E..  FR65983. 
Gemma.  WUUam  R..  FR65970. 
Gorman.  John  A.,  FR76373. 
Greene.  Wendell  J.,  FR65980. 
Hudock.  Jack.  FR65975. 
Leopold.  Gerald  R..  FR65973. 
Mason,  William  M.,  FR65976, 
McNaUy.  Paul  M..  FR82171. 
Mlcka,  Richard  G..  FR70932. 
Moore.  Jerry  L.,  FR59801. 
Perlstein.  Robert  J..  ni70933. 
Rider,  George,  FR65968. 
Rieckhoff.  Elmer  C.  FR3104844. 
Robison.  Robbie  S.,  FR65978. 
Sanders,  Lewis  D..  FR76270. 
Schximaker,   Clarence   J..  Jr..   FR70931. 
Shotton.  Francis  T..  Jr.,  FR3194907. 
SUllman.  Charles  L..  FR65977. 
Stang.  Theodore  A.,  Jr..  PR76271. 
Stewart,  Stanley.  FR82255. 
Strentzsch.  Alfred  I..  Jr.,  FR65971. 
Tibbetts,  Thomas,  FR76272. 
Vanrysselberge,  John  P..  FR65967. 
Williams,  Robert  S.,  FR72950. 

VETERINABT    CORPS 

Banknleder,  Angus  R..  FR82007. 
May,  William  O..  Jr..  FR3140755. 
McConnell.  Ernest  E..  FR82161. 

BIOMEDIC.VL    SCIENCES    CORPS 

Archibald.  Charles  J..  FR70929. 
Boehm.  Paul  E.,  PR65972. 
Coughlin.  John  J..  FR59929. 
Dougherty.  Jerry  P.,  FR82061. 
Edwards,  James  D..  FR70930. 
Gokelman,  John  J..  FR78413. 
Heckman.  Gerald  R  .  FTi70927. 
Johnson.  Barbara  A..  FR82337. 
Kldd,  Charles  C.  FR65966. 
Kyllo.  Joan  B.,  FR82343. 
Lewis.  Thayer  J..  FR82146. 
Markland.  Darryl  T.,  FR76569. 
Moody.  Maynard  G.,  FR82178. 
Patterson.  Lucille  G..  FR82326. 
Perry.  Eurll  W.,  FR76375. 
Schulz.  John  F.,  FR65974. 
Schulz.  Victor  B..  FR82235. 
Thelner.  Eric  C  PR76376. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marii;;^ 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major,  subject  to  quaUfication  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
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Louis  R.  Abraham 
Prank  P.  Accomando 
John  B.  Acey 
Lynn  M.  Ackerman 
Richard  D.  Acott 
John  A.  Adams 
Richard  J,  Adams 
Robert  T   Adams 
Thomas  G    Adams 
Mars  M.  Adkins 
John  B.  Airola 
Constantlne  Albans 
Karl  V.  Albert 
Howard  E.  Albright 


Ralph  J.  Api>ezzato 
PhiUlp  T.  Arman 
Stephen  A    Armstrong' 
Curtis  G.  Arnold 
Roy  F.  Arnold 
William  P.  Arnold 
Wilbur  H.  Ausley 
"B"  L.  Avera.  Jr. 
James  D.  Avery 
James  W.  Ayers 
Albert  B.  Ayres 
Robert  R.  Babbln 
Donald  M.  Babltz 
Robert  L.  Baggett 


Raymond  C.  Albro.  Jr    Richard  C,  Bagley,  Jr 
Charles  R.  Alexander     Larry  L.  Bagwell 


Robert  B.  Alexander 
Donald  F.  Alford 
Dwight  R.  Allen.  Jr. 
Francis  R.  Allen 
Robert  R.  Allen 
William  H.  Allen.  Jr. 
Harold  J.  .Alwan 
Lewie  E.  Amick,  Jr. 
Alton  L.  Amldon 
Thomas  W.  Amis 
Dennis  N.  Anderson 
Ira  C.  Anderson 
Leland  G.  Anderson 
Ronald  C.  Andreas 
Burk  Andrews 
William  D.  Andrews 
Harold  L.  Angle 
Thom.is  P.  Angus 


Gene  E.  Bailey 
Richard  A.  Bailey 
Edgar  M.  Bair 
Daryl  E.  Baker 
George  A.  Baker  III 
Owen  C.  Baker 
Joseph  C    Baldwin 
William  R.  Ball 
Rolan  E.  Banks 
Michael  J.  Barkovlch 
William  H.  Barnard 
Weldon  D.  Barnes 
James  M.  Barnhart 
WUUam  C.  Barnsley 
Victor  E   Barrla 
Arthur  G.  Bartel 
Kent  C.  Bateman 
William  S.  Bates 


Ernest  F.  Baulch 
Carroll  G.  Baumgard- 

ner 
John  W.  Beach 
James  D.  Beans 
Donn  C.  Beatty 
Rafael  A.  Becerra,  Jr. 
Peter  S.  Beck 
Raymond  A.  Becker 
Norbert  J.  Beckman 
Ronald  L.  Beckwlth 
Cornelius  P.  Behan 
Frank  S.  Bell 
William  D.  Benjamin 
David  R.  Bennett 
Darrel  T.  Bergan 
Eugene  A.  Berry 
Herbert  T.  Berwald.  Jr 
Donald  C.  Blckel 
WUUam  V.  Blcknel 
Richard  K.  Blel 
Richard  A.  Bishop 
Wayne  V.  BJork 
Robert  M.  Black 
George  M.  Blackburn 
Robert  C.  Blacklngton. 

Jr. 
Clay  D.  Blackwell 
Dorwln  D.  Blair 
Lynde  D.  Blair 
Jamea  L.  Blake 
Ronald  E.  Blaiichard 
Robert  D.  Blantou 
Daniel  J.  Blaul 
John  M.  Bloodworth 
Richard  D.  Bloctnfield 
Donald  H.  Bode 
Lawrence  G.  Bohlen 
Jamea  L.  Bolton 
William  H.  Bond.  Jr. 
Bruce  R.  Booher 
Robert  B.  Booher 
Terrence  M.  Bottesch 
Sidney  J.  Boudreaux. 

Jr. 
Jerry  D.  Boulton 
Dennis  R.  Bowen 
Jerry  T.  BowUn 
Edward  H.  Boyd 
Curtis  R.  Brabec 
James  A.  Bracken,  Jr 
Robert  L.  Bradley 
Richard  G.  Braun 
Richard  P.  Brenan 
Gene  E.  Brennan 
Larry  W.  Bridges 
Lawrence  J.  Briggs 
Don  A.  Brigham 
Robert  C.  Bright 
Robert  O.  Broad,  Jr. 
James  C.  Brokaw 
Donald  D.  Brooks 
Howell  H.  Brooks  III 
Robert  P.  Brooks 
William  J.  Brooks 
George  H.  Brower 
Charles  W.  Brown 
Edward  W.  Brown  III 
Richard  H.  Brown 
Desmond  F.  Browne 
Randolph  M  Browne 

III 
Robert  C.  Bruce 
Samuel  P,  Brutcher 
John  W.  Bryant,  Jr. 
WUUam  C.  Bryson.  Jr. 
John  C.  Buckley.  Jr. 
James  P.  Bugbee 
Donald  E.  BuUard 
Nicholas  M.  Bunch 
John  J.  Burke.  Jr. 
Arthur  E.  Burkhart 
Robert  D.  Burnette 
Mervin  J.  Bums 
John  J.  Burton 
WUUam  A.  Burtaon 
Marion  G.  Busby 
Peter  M.  Busch 
Walter  M.  Bush 
John  W.  Butler 
Joseph  C.  Byram,  Jr. 
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Robert  A.  Cadwell 
John  J.  Caldas.  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Caldwell 
Dougal  A.  Cameron  III 
Hugh  Cameron     * 
James  R.  Campbell 
Richard  M.  Camper 
Charles  E.  Cannon 
Robert  L.  CantreU 
Peter  J.  Canzano 
Richard  P.  Capatosto 
Robert  P.  Captor 
Joseph  J.  Caputo 
George  L.  Capwell,  Jr 
Frederick  R.  Carew,  Jr. 
John  D.  Carlton 
Robert  T.  Carney 
Charles  L.  Carpenter 

Jr. 
Donald  S.  Carr 
Frederic  S.  Carr,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Carr 
Edward  P.  Carroll 
James  T.  Carroll,  Jr. 
John  B.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Cason 
James  E.  Casslty 
Donald  E.  Cathcart 
Christopher  Catoe 
James  R.  Caton 
David  A.  Caylor 
John  G.  Celll 
Michael  D.  Cerreta   Jr 
Ross  C.  Chalmson  ' 
Charles  W.  Chain  III 
Burr  T.  Chambless 
Jimmy  C.  Champlin 
Howard  Chapin 
Harlan  P.  Chapman 
John  P.  Charles 
Carl  R.  Chellus 
Richard  P.  Chenault 
Robert  S.  Chereson 
Ronald  P.  Cherubinl 
James  J.  ChmeUk 
Howard  A.  Christv 
Walter  T.  Chwatek 
Fred  L.  Clsewskl 
Richard  J.  Clsewskl 
Charles  H.  Cluba 
Joseph  R.  Clvelll 
Edward  E.  Clanton 
Arthur  B.  Clark 
Dale  H.  Clark 
Dan  W.  Clark 
George  Clark 
Edward  J.  Clarkson 
Darcy  L   Clasen 
David  M.  Clauretlp 
Alfred  r.  Clayes,  Jr. 
Robert  E,  Cleveland 
Paul  N.  Cloutler 
James  S.  Coale 
Thaddeus  S.  Coates 
Robert  C.  Cockell 
Joseph  F.  Cody,  Jr 
John  C.  Coffin 
Barry  S.  Colassard 
David  D.  Colcombe 
Paul  M.  Cole 
Billy  D.  Collins 
Carl  G.  Collins 
Garrett  L.  Collins 
Harry  Collins  U 
Michael  E.  Collins 
Patrick  G.  CoUins 
Walter  N,  CoUison.  Jr. 
Loyal  D,  Combs 
Anthony  T.  Common 
James  L.  Compton 
Donald  B.   Conaty 
Edward  A.  Condon,  Jr 
Fred  "J"  Cone 
Charles  K.  Conley 
Richard  P.  Connolly 
Jeremiah  P.  Connors 
Thomas  P.  Conway 
Donald  O.  Cook 
Ernest  T.  Cook,  Jr. 
Harlan  C.  Cooper.  Jr 
James  L.  Cooper 


John  G.  Cooper 
Wade  H.  Cooper 
Lawrence  P. 

Corbett.  Jr. 
Roy  G.  Corbett 
WUUam  R.  Correll  Jr. 
William  L.  Coetley',  Jr. 
James  G.  Cowart.  Jr. 
John  M.  Coykendall 
Robert  A.  Crabtree 
James  A.  Craige 
Ervin  "J"  Crampton 
James  O.  Cranf  ord 
John  D.  Crawford 
Frank  R.  Crlger 
Forrest  Vt'.  Crone 
Timothy  J. 

Cronln.  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Cronkrite 
Logan   A.   Crouch 
Donald  F.  Crowe 
Deippsey  B.  Crudup 
Prank  Cruz,  Jr. 
George  W.  Cumpston 
James  L.  Cunningham 
John  F.  Cunningham 
James  R.  Curl 
John  R.  Curnutt 
Christopher  J. 

Curran.  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Cuthbert 
John  J.  Czerwinskl 
Robert  F.  Daaa 
Martin  J.  Dahlqulst 
John  R.  Dalley 
Donald  W.  Dane 
Robert  D.  Dasch 
Edward  E.  Dauster 
Ronald  K.  Davia 
James  U.  Davidson 
Gary  A.  Davis 
Jay  "M"  Davis.  Jr. 
William  C.  Davis 
William  G.   Davis 
HoIIls  E.  Davison 
William  O.  Day 
Roger  E.  Deitrick 
John  F.  Delaney 
Pasquale  W. 

De  Martino 
Carmine  W.  De  Pletro 
John  Dermody 
Larry  D.  Derr'yberry 
Christian  J.  Dettle' 
Henry  C.  Dewey 
Harold  J.  Diflore 
John  H.  Ditto 
Ch;\rles  A.  Dixon 
James  G.  Dixon 
WUUam  C.  Doerner 
John  J.  Dolan 
Thomas  C.  Dolson 
Tom  R.  Doman 
John  B.  Donovan.  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Donovan,  Jr. 
Edwin  J.  Doran 
Robert  R.  Doran 
Richard  T.  Douglas 
Edmund  H.  Dowling 
David  E.  Downing 
Glenn  H  Downing 
Charles  M.  Doyle 
William  B.  Draper.  Jr. 
William  Drebushenko 
Bruce  W.  DrlscoU 
Ronald  S.  Drost 
Michael  C.  Drury 
Ralph  M.  Dryden,  Jr. 
Carl  H   Dubac 
Patrick  E.  Duffy 
Thonjas  K.  Duffy 
Peter  T.  Duggan 
Jon  T.  Easley 
Ray  P.  Eastln 
John  L.  Eddy 
Allen  R.  Edens 
Fred  L.  Edwards.  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Eggers 
Wallace  H.  Ekholm,  Jr 
Franklin  P.  EUer,  Jr. 
Gerald  L   Ellis 
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George  V.  Ell  lion 
Leo  R.  Elwell,  Jr. 
John  P.  English 
Bernon  R.  Erickson 
Robert  K.  Ervl 
Richard  H.  Esau.  Jr. 
Daniel  C.  Escalera 
John  A.  Eskam 
Charles  S.  Esterllne 
William  R.  Etter 
John  S.  Evans 
Kenneth  B.  Evans 
Henry  D.  Fagerskog 
Leonard  W.  Fahrm 
Edward  J.  Fairbanks 
James  P.  Farber 
Gerald  D.  Fassler 
Rudolph  F.  Faust,  Jr- 
Alex  E.  Pazekas 
James  E.  Felker 
Harris  J.  Fennell 
Warren  A.  Ferdinand 
Roger  A.  Fetterly 
William  G.  Ficere.  Jr. 
Mervin  A.  Flel 
Arthur  P.  Rnlon 
Robert  C.  Finn 
Vernon  E.  Firnstahl 
Robert  L.  Fischer 
Albert  T.  Fisher 
WUfred  S.  Fisher 
William  D.  Pitts  III 
Dennis  C.  Fitzgerald 
Herbert  M.  Fix 
Raymond  J.  Plannery 

Jr. 
Pasquale  J  Plorio 
William  C.  Floyd 
John  F.  Flynn 
William  M.  Foley 
Pat  D.  Ford 
Clarence  D.  Foreman 
Robert  L.  Formanek 
William  J.  Forristall 
Edward  T.  Poster 
Joseph  G.  Foti 
Stephen  R.  Foulger 
Marcus  T.  Fountain. 

Jr. 
George  R    Frank.  Jr. 
Carroll  R.  Franklin 
Ray  ■  M  •  Franklin 
James  H.  Praser 
Paul  E  Praser  Jr. 
Joseph  A   Frasier,  III 
Charles  H.  Prazier,  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Fredericks 
Bobby  H.  Freeman 
Larry  W.  Freeman 
Robert  A    Freeman 
John  D.  Priske 
Robert  A.  Pritzler 
Robert  E.  Frost 
Allen  L.  Frucci 
Laurence  S.  Fry 
Ray  A.  Fugate 
Victor  J.  FuUadosa 
Laurence  R.  Gaboury 
John  A.  Gagen 
Lloyd  E.  Galley 
Pat  S.  GaUlgan 
Henry  R   Gannan.  Jr. 
Dominlck  R.  Gannon 
Robert  E.  Garcia 
Benjamin  W.  Gardner 
George  L.  Gardner 
Grady  V.  Gardner 
John  H   Gary.  Ill 
Harry  H.  Gast,  Jr. 
James  I   Gatllff 
James  R.  Gentry 
WUUam  R.  Gentry 
Gerald  W.  Geraghty. 

Jr. 
Charles  G   Gerard 
Barker  P.  Germaglan 
James  A.  Getchell 
Alan  C.  Gets 
Umberto  GianneUl, 
Jr. 


Hal  J.  Gibson 
Hendrik  K.  Gldeonse 
Leo  A.  GUdersleeve 
Richard  E.  Glea«on 
Charles  D.  Goddard 
Philip  T.  Goetz 
Robert  K.  Goforth 
Robert  F.  Oolns 
Thomas  A.  Golds  bor- 
ough 
Robert  L.  Gondek 
Joe  L.  Goodwin 
James  T.  Gordon 
Robert  F.  Gore 
Gary  R  Grant 
Wallace  M.  Greene  ni 
Donnie  M.  Grlffay 
William  J.  Griggs,  Jr. 
BUly  M.  Grimes 
Esta  D.  Grissom 
Henry  O.  Grooms 
George  H.  Grossfuss 
Gerard  G.  Guenther 
Joseph  T.  Gugglno 
Roy  M.  Gullck,  Jr. 
Richard  A    Gustafson 
James  T.  Hagan  HI 
Richard  A.  Hageman 
Robert  L.  Hagener 
Donald  D.  Hall 
Robert  C   HaU 
George  S.  Hamilton 
William  L.  Hammack 
George  L.  Hammond 
Ciiarles  T.  Hampton 
Thomas    W.    Hancock 

Jr. 
Don  K  Hanna 
Jack  F    Hansston 
Gerald  E    Harbison 
William    W.    Harding 
Jr.  ^ 

Garry  Harlan 
M:!ton  D.  Harnden 
Richard  O.  Harper 
Oene  B.  Harrl.son 
Jerr\-  M.  Harrison 
Kenneth  P.  Harrison 
George  R.  Hart 
John  Hart  HI 
Robert  W.  Hart.  Jr. 
James  H.  Harte  III 
Joseph  E  Harvin,  Jr. 
Donald  J    Hatch 
William  W.  Hat<-h 
Ch.-irles  D.  Hatfield 
Graydon  D.  Hauff 
Hans  S.  Haupt 
Thomas  W    Haven 
Richard  W.  Haw- 
thorne 
Charles  H.  Hayes 
Jackye  W.  Hayes 
Ronald  E    Heald 
David  Y.  Healy 
Franklin  H.  Heins 
Karl  R.  Heiser 
Charles  C.  Hejde 
John  A    Hellriegel 
Samuel  H.  Helms 
Donald  W.  Henderson 
John  W.  Henry.  Jr. 
Norman  E    Henry 
Richard  T.  Henry 
Charles  E.  Hester 
William  T.  Hewes 
John  M.  Hey 
Robert  A.  Hickethier 
Donald  L,  Hicks 
Jimmie  A.  Hicks 
Irvm  C.  Hill 
David  R.  Hines 
Joseph  P.  Hoar 
Victor  E.  Hobbs 
Gregory  G.  Hoen 
Richard  C.  Ho0inan 
Walter  H.  Hofheini; 
Jon  D.  HoUabaugh 
Eugene  A   Homer,  Jr. 
John  I   Hopkins 


John  T.  Hopkins,  Jr. 
William  H.  Homer,  Jr. 
Malcolm    T.    Horasby 

Jr. 
Samuel  M.  Horton 
Gerald  R.  Houchin 
Charles  H.  Houder.  Jr. 
Fredrick  J.  Houle.  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Hoiuton 
Medford    W.    Howard 

Jr. 
Thad  A.  Hoyer 
Anthony  C.  Huebner 

.  Emmett  S.  Huff,  Jr. 
WiUiam  H.  Huficut  U 
Donald  R.  Huffman 
Laurice  M.  Hughes 
Richard  D.  Hughes 
Virgil  R.  Hughes 
WUUam    S.    Humbert 

III 
Harry  A,  Hunt.  Jr. 
Richard  V.  Hunt 
Theodore  B.  Hunt 
Harold  L.  Hunter 
Harold  V.  Huston 
Ralph  S.  Huston 
Richard  C.  Hyatt 
Larry  T.  Ingels 
Angelo  M.  Inglisa 
Charles  E.  Irwin,  Jr. 
William  R.  Irwin 
Henry  C.  Ivy.  Jr. 
Donald  E.  Jackett 
Glenn  G.  Jacks 

■  Howard  D.  Jackson 
Donald  E  Jacobsen 
Eugene  S.  Jaczko.  Jr. 

James  D.  Jahn 

Gerald  D.  Jan-^es 

Joseph  L.  James 

Robert  L.  Jan»es 

Peter  F.  Janss 

Walter  M.  Jastrzemski 

Stephen  J.  Jennings 

Duane  S.  Jensen 

David  E.  Jersey 

William  B.  Jessup 

David  D.  Johns 

Bruce  W.  Johnson 

Gerald  L.  Johnson 

Gunnar  A.  Johnson 

Keller  P.  Johnson.  Jr. 

Lester  E.  Johnson 

Ralph  K.  Johnson 

Richard  R.  Johnson 

Robert  C.  Johnson 

Sven  A   Johnson 

Ward  B   Johnson,  Jr. 

WlUiam  A  Johnson 

Carl  B  Johnston 

Gordon  R.  Johnston 

Arthur  L.  Jones  III 

Duncan  H.  Jones 

George  E.  Jones 

Stanley  E.  Jones 

Richard  A.  Joralmon 

Robert  M.  Jordan 

Jim  R   Joy 

Carl  W.  Kachauskafi 

Billy  J.  Kahler 

Orville  R.  Kartchner 

Arthur  C.  Katen 

Francis  M.  Kauffman 

Larry  A.  Kaufman 

Ronald  J.  Kaye 

John  P.  Keane.  Jr. 

Jesse  N.  Keathley 
John  M.  Keen  an 

Charles  R.  Keith. 

Philip  5.  Kelley.  Jr. 

Robert  D.  KeUey 

Francis  J.  Kelly 
Leo  J.  Kelly 
Michael  J.  Kelly 
Gerald  G.  Keaap 
Donald  E.  Kent 
William  L.  Kent 
Richard  J.  Kenworthy 
Kevin  P.  Keough 
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Hugh  T.  Kerr  Benjamin  E.  Macha 

Paul  C.  Kerwln  WllUam  W.  Mackey 

ChrUUan  P.  Klene  Howard  D.  Malnes.  Jr. 

PhUlp  J.  Kleselbach  Harrison  A.  Makeever 

David  W.  Klnard  Elliot  P.  Mann 

Rob«rt  D.  King  William  J.  P.  Mannlx 

Donald  E.  Klrby  Charles  L.  Manwarrlng 
Kenneth  E.  Kitchens     Joseph  P.  Marada 

Jamee  P.  Klzer  James  W.  Marks 
Cloyd  H.  KllngensmlthRoy  M.  Marks 

James  V.  Knapp  Harry  T.  Marren 

■  Charles  E.  Knettles  John  O.  Marsh 

Prank  P.  Knight  David  W.  Martell 
Howard  E.  Knight,  Jr.  Bruce  A.  Martin 

James  R.  Knight  Delbert  M,  Martin 

Joseph  B.  Knotts  Joel  A.  Martin 

George  A.  Knudson  John  A.  Martin 

Hubert  Kohnen  Raymond  H.  Martin 
Raymond  M.  Kostesky  Robert  J.  Martin 
Edwin  S.  Kowalczyk      Prank  W.  Martlno 
Donald  A.  Kozlschek      Jerry  W.  Marvel 
Walter  J.  Krauss,  Jr.      Donald  G.  Mason 

John  P.  Krebs  Robert  B.  Mason 

John  M.  Kretslnger  James  E.  Masters 

Richard  8.  Krolak  James  D.  Mattingly 

Ronald  G.  Kropp  Josephus  L.  Mavretli; 

James  M.  Knithers  Harold  J.  Maxwell 

Zane  V.  Lamasciis  John  T.  Maxwell,  Jr. 

John  P.  Landls  Jacob  T.  May 

Robert  P.  Lang  Carlos  K.  McAfee 
Kenneth  W.  Langford  Donald  J.  McCarthy 

Thomas  J.  Lapham  Patrick  J.  McCarthy 

Nell  M.  Larimer  II  James  A.  McCarty 

Guy  L.  Larkln  James  J.  McCoart.  Jr. 

Ralph  L.  Lary,  Jr.  James  N.  McCraner 

Lee  T.  Lasseter  Ronald  B.  McCrlndle 
Emanuel  S.  Lawbaugh.  John  W.  McCullough 

Jr.  Clarence  E.  McDanlel 

Robert  L.  Lawrence  Michael  R. 
Herbert  P.  Lawson.  Jr.       McDonough 

Phillip  B.  Layman  Leroy  D.  McDormati. 

Don  L.  Leach.  Jr.  Jr. 

George  H.  Leach  Thomas  G.  McFarland 

Timothy  B.  Lecky  jr. 

Winia  D.  Ledeboer  Richard  J.  McGan 

Jerry  W.  Ledln  James  M.  McGarvey 

Alex  Lee  William  A.  McGaw.  Jr. 

Howard  V.  Lee  James  A.  McGinn 

Pierre  L.  Le  Pevre  Garnett  McGrady 

John  B.  Legge  William  J.  McGrath 

David  J.  Ixtlghton  John  B.  Mcllhenny 

Douglas  W.  Lemon  Jimmy  B.  Mclnroe 

WllUam  H.  Leonard  David  S.  Mclntyre 
George  T.  LeonhareU,    WllUam  E.  McKenna 

Jr.  Jr. 

Paul  P.  Lessard  George  D.  McLaughlin 

Russell  E.  Leva  jr. 

Robert  L.  Le  Van  Charles  C.  McClennan 

Dale  E.  Lewis  Bernard  McMahon 

Floyd  C.  Lewis  james  L.  McManaway 

Pranklln  J.  LpwIs  William  J.  McManus 

Arthur  J.  Lledel  Harold  R.  McSweeney 

John  M.  UUa  James  P.  McWllUams. 

Jerry  D.  IJndauer  jr. 

John  A.  Llnnemann  James  M.  Mead 

Charles  M.  Lively  Howard  W.  Melssner 

Perry  T.  Llewellyn  George  V.  Memmer 

Russell  Uoyd,  Jr.  Ronald  E.  Merrlhew 

Frederick  A.  Locke  Richard  O.  Merrltt 

John  E.  Lockle  Donald  J.  Meskan 

Robert  H.  Lockwood  Larry  K.  Michael 

Edward  H.  Loney  William  C.  Mlesch 

Howard  L.  Long  Donald  D.  Mlkkelson 

William  H.  Long  Donald  E.  P.  Miller 
Edmund  P.  Ixx>ney,  Jr.  Donald  R.  Miller 

Arthur  P.  Lorlng,  Jr.  Harl  J.  Miller 

WllUam  J.  Lottman  Huey  P.  L.  Miller 

Thomas  P.  Lougheed  James  A.  Miller 

Joseph  M.  Loughran,  James  K.  Miller 

"''■•  John  G.  Miller 

BUI  a.  Lowrey  Justus  K.  MUler 

James  L.  Ludlow  Nell  P.  Miller 

Darwin  D.  Lundberg  Ralph  D.  Miller 

Morris  W.  Lutes  Robert  C.  MlUer 

Jarvls  D.  Lynch.  Jr.  Kenneth  P.  MllUce  Jr 

Thomas  K.  Lynch  James  P.  MlUlgan 

Chester  V.  Lynn.  Jr.  Robert  P.  MlUlgan 

David  R.  Mabry  Jack  O.  MUla 

Alan  C.  MwsAulay  Donald  E.  MUone 


Edward  G.  MUone  John  J  PaganelU 

Robert  G.  Mitchell  Dorsie  D.  Page,  Jr. 

Joseph  G.  Mlxson  James  E.  Page 

Edward  M.  Mockler       Homer  R.  Palmateer 
Robert  J.  Modrzejew*  Billy  J.  Palmer 


ski 

Frederick  J.  Moe 
John  P.  Monahan 
Jack  P.  Monroe.  Jr. 
Brian  D.  Moore  * 

David  J.  Moore  j 

Julian  A.  Moore.  Jr. 
Royal  N.  Moore,  Jr. 
Harvey  J.  Morgan  ' 

Richard  J.  Morlcy        | 
John  A.  Morra 
Calvin  M.  Morris  I 

Donald  L.  Morris         | 
John  B.  Morris 
McLendon  G.  Morris 
John  C.  Morri.son 
Robert  T.  Motherway 
Fred  H.  Mount 
Lawrence  R.  Moyer 
Robert  D.  Mulcahy 
Daniel  E.  Mullally,  Jr. 
Frank  C.  Mullen.  Jr. 
William  P.  Mullen 
Michael  J.  Mulrooner 
Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr. 
David  H.  Murch 
Douglas  G.  Murphy 
Gerald  P.  Murphy 
Walter  M.  Murphy 
James  W.  Murray 
John  D.  Murray 
Ronald  L.  Murray 


Carroll  A.  Palmore 
Jimmy  L.  Pappas 
Ralph  K.  Park 
John  B.  Parker 
wmiam  K.  Parker 
Ronald   H.    Patterson, 

Jr. 
Donald  C.  Pauley 
Richard  J.  Pedersou 
Edward  R.  Perron 
Clarence  R.  Perry 
Raymond  F.  Perry 
James    M.    Perryman, 

Jr. 
William  P.  Peters 
George  E.  Peterson 
Jerry  D.  Peterson 
Lee  .^.  Peterson 
Robert  L.  Peterson 
Roy  Peterson 
William  P.  Peterson 
William  M.  Pettigrew 

III 
"J"  "W  Phelps 
Lamar  V.  Phillips 
Reed  Phillips,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Phillips,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Philon 
James  M.  Pierce 
Bruce  A.  Pifel 
John  L.  Plpa 
Earl  S.  Piper.  Jr. 


James  B  Murtland  III  Antonio  P.  Plraccl 


Louis  T.  Nappl 
George  D.  Navadel 
Robert  G.  Neal,  Jr. 
Harold  M.  Nelson 
Marvin  R.  Nelson 
Clarence  T.  Newklrk 
Carl  W.  Newton 
Haril  W.  Newton 
Lloyd  B.  Nice 
Bobby  J.  Nichols 
Donald  L.  Nichols 
D;'niel    P.    M. 

Jr. 
Joe  B.  Noble 
James  M.  Nolan 
John  L.  Nolan 
Richard  A.  Noll 
Wayne  F.  Nordell 
Ronald  E.  Norman 
Daniel  M.  Notine 
Carl  R.  Noyes 
Arthur  H.  Nussel 
Charles  W.  Oaks 
Richard  H.  Gates 
Richard  J.  O'Brien 


David  M.  Plrnle 
Albert  Pitt 
Ross  S.  Pla-sterer 
James  A.  Poland 
Richard  T  Poore 
Gary  L.  Poorman 
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Frederick  J  Rowland  ^^'".^^  ^-  ^"^'^^ 
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Eugene  B.  RusseU  Rodgers   T.   Smith 

Barry  P.  Rust  William  D.  Smith 

Colin  J.  Ruthven  William  W.  Smith 

Bobbv  G.  Rutledge  George  W.  Smyth,  Jr 

Herbert  F.  Saeger  ^°'^^  H.  Snyder 
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Conrad   J.    Samuelsen  Carl   Solomonson.  Jr 

James  W  Sanders  Allen  H.  Somers 

Joe    P.    Sanders  Robert  P.  Spaete 

Louis   G    Sasso  Donald  R.  Sparks 

Ray  J.  Savage  Early  W.  Splars 

Dicky   A.   Saye  Roger  A.  Splean 

Davis  Sayes  Richard  T.  Spooner 

James  R.  Scafe  Gaetano  F.   SqulUace 

Donald  E.  Schaet  Richard  H.  Stableford 

William   J.   Scheuren  Bobby  G.  Stanton 

James  M.  Schmidt  Robert   M.   Stauffer 

Philip  M.  Schmidt  James  J.  St.  Clair 
Lawrence  A.  Schneider  Orlo   K.   Steele 

John  E.  Schoon  Victor  D.  Steele 

Robert  D.  Schrelber  Richard  G.  Steffey 

James  E.  Schulken  Michael  E.  Stein 

Jack  T.  Schultz  Hardy  R.  Stennis 
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James  A.  Schumacher  Charles  E.  Stevens 

Robert  H.  Schuppe  Richard  W.  Stevens 

John    A.    Schuyler  Douglas  P.  Stewart 
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Frank   Sclaldone.   Jr.  Patrick  R.  Stingley 

Leo  J.  Scolforo.  Jr.  Edward  E.  Stlth 

Roger  F.  Scott.  Jr.  Robert  E.  Stoffey 
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Donald  R.  Seay  Walter  L.  Strain 

Richard    J.    Seed    III  Gordon  D.  Strand 

Wiley  J.  Sellers  George  J.  Stremlow 

John  P.  Senlk  Herbert  P.  Stroman 

Kenneth  F.  Seymour  Robert  D.  Stuckey 

Robert  L.  Sfreddo  Jon  A.  Stuebe 

Roger  L.  Shafer  Thomas  A.  Stumpf 
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Danny  A.  Sharr  Louis  W.  Sullivan 

Glenn   J.   Shaver,  Jr.  Michael  P.  Sullivan 
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Robert  W.  Shaw  Verl  D.  Sutton 

John  M.  Shay  "M"  R.  Svec 

William  S.  Shea  James  E.  Swab 
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James  L.  Shelton  Jr. 
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Russell  P.  Treadwell  William  B  Williams 
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Paul  A.  Tremblay  Wavne  M  Wills 

Charles  S.  Tubbs  Donald  D  Wilson 

G    B.  Tucker  Dwavne  E  T.  Wilson 

Everett  L.  Tunget         James  C  Wilson 
Terry  Turner  Jerry  W.  Wilson 

James  H.  Tutterrow  Charles  A.  Wimmler 
John  T.  Tyler  James  M  Winberg 

Thomas  H.  UUom  Robert  J   Winglass 

Richard  H.  Ulm  Walter  M.  Winoski 

.'Mfred  L.  Vail  Robert  J.  Wolfenden 

Harry  C.  Valentine.  Jr.BUly  D.  Womack 
Mario  S    Valentlni        Bruce  P  Wood 
J.in  H.  Van  Gorder       Donald  L  Wrigln 
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Nell  R.  Vanleeuwen      Joseph  B.  Wuertz 
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Wilson  A.  Voigt  Jack  R.  Zellich 

Hermann  E.  F.  Von         Lewis  J  Zilka 

Carp.  Jr.  Vladimir  H  Bacik 

William  R.  Von  James  W.  Bridges 

Harten  John  M.  Dye 

Norman  H.  Vreeland  Gary  E.  Elliott 
Michael  G.  Wadsworth  Walter  P.  Plato 
Paul  H.  Wagener  John  P  Fox 

Leonard  C.  Walbel  Charles  J   Oood  Jr 

Haines  D.  Waite  James  E.  Hayes  ' 

Jack  D.  Waldo  Joe  P.  Joiner 

Caleb  N.  Wall  John  H  Keegan 

Lorin  C.  Wallace.  Jr.     William  G  Kilbreth 
Edward  H.  Walsh  Clyde  E  Lane 
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Larry  N.  Ward  Arthur  S.  Piper 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOND.^Y,  Sei'temukr  12,  1%0 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  <  Mr.  Boggs  ' . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

The  Speaker's  Room. 

September  12.  1966. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    H.^LE 
BocGs  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCormack. 


PRAYER 
Tiie  Cliaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Give  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  God:  and 
hide  not  Thyself  from  my  supplication. — 
Psalm  55:  1. 

Our  Father  God,  whose  love  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  and  whose 
truth  endureth  forever,  we  pause  in  Thv 
presence  with  bowed  heads,  lifting  our 
spirits  unto  Thee— unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  Cleanse  Thou 
the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  in.spiia- 
tion  of  Thy  holy  spirit  that  we  mav  love 
Thee  more  perfectly,  do  Thy  will' more 
confidently,  and  serve  Thee  and  our  Na- 
tion more  faithfully. 

We  come  disturbed  by  the  troubles  of 
our  time,  burdened  by  the  weight  of 
worry,  and  distressed  by  our  inabilitv  to 
do  what  we  ought  to  do.  We  pray  for  "our 
Nation  and  for  our  world  and  "for  our- 
selves that  we  may  increase  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  thus  be  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion and  not  a  part  of  the  problem  that 
confronts  us.  Give  us  the  courage  to 
carry  on  knowing  that  in  Thee  we  find 
strength  for  each  task.  In  the  name  of 
Christ  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tliursday.  September  8,  1966.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title : 

H.R.  6686.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  in  order  to  correct  an  in- 
equity In  the  application  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  VS  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  5392.  An  act  to  terminate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9323.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  3051.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  between  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3625.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  being 
constructed  on  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  as 
the  "Klnzua  Dam."  and  the  lake  to  be  formed 
by  such  dsm  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
as  the  ■Allegheny  Reservoir." 


THE   LATE    C.    E.   WOOLMAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.*;,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  wa.s  no  ob.iection 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eailv 
yesterd.'iy  morning,  the  hand  of  death 
wrote  the  final  chapter  to  one  of  Amci- 
ica's  most  fabulous  success  stories  when 
It  claimed  the  life  of  Mr  Collett  Evrr- 
inan  Woolman.  president  and  founder 
of  Delta  Air  Lines. 

I  knew  Mr.  Woolman  a^  a  warm  ar.d 
fine  friend,  as  he  had  been  a  friend  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body.  To  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  as  a  friend,  his  passing  is  a 
pei-sonal  los.s.  but  to  the  thousands  of 
people  who  work  and  fly  for  Delta,  to 
the  aviation  community,  and  to  the 
.-^outhcasteiii  area  of  tiiis  Nation,  in  par- 
ticular, the  impact  of  his  passing  has 
created  a  void  that  cannot  soon  be 
filled. 

We  shall  aluays  be  grateful  for  tlie 
tremendous  contribution  that  has  been 
made  to  the  economic  progiess  and  de- 
velopment of  our  area  bv  Delta  ihrouyh 
the  effort-s  of  Mr.  Woolman. 

His  aviation  career  was  usually  de- 
scribed as  spanning  the  era  of  Jennys 
to  jets.  After  serving  as  a  county  agri- 
cultural agent  and  managing  a  7,000- 
acrc  plantation  in  Louisiana,  he  founded 
the  world's  first  crop  dusting  firm  in  1925 
to  combat  the  boll  weevD  that  threatened 
to  destroy  the  South's  cotton  economy. 
Four  years  later  Mr.  Woolman  inaugu- 
rated passenger  service  on  the  airline. 
The  company  developed  into  the  fifth 
largest  domestic  and  the  world's  seventh 
largest  airline  with  headquarters  in  At- 
lanta. 

He  was  the  only  operating  airline  ex- 
ecutive who  saw  his  carrier  introduce 
three  different  commercial  jetliners — the 
Douglas  DC-8,  Convair  380.  and  the 
Douglas  DC-9  passenger  jets.  Next 
Wednesday  he  would  have  seen  Delta 
become  the  first  domestic  airline  to  fly 
the  famed  Lockheed  Hercules  all-cargo 
plsme. 
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As  a  leader  among  business  leaders, 
Mr.  Woolman  still  projected  a  person- 
ality of  ffrace,  charm,  and  humility.  He 
took  a  deep  personal  Interest  in  the  peo- 
ple who  worlced  for  Delta,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  no  company  executive 
ever  enjoyed  greater  or  more  universal 
affection,  respect,  and  loyalty  from  his 
employees.  Certainly  the  outstanding 
example  of  the  life  and  career  of  this 
remarkable  man  should  serve  to  inspire 
American  youth  to  finer  and  greater  ac- 
complishments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  mUUons  of 
Mr.  Woolman's  friends  and  admirers  in 
extending  sympathy  to  his  family  and  to 
Delta  Air  Lines'  faithful  family  of  em- 
ployees In  the  great  loss  they  have  suf- 
fered. 


September  12,  1966 


THE  GREAT  DISCREPANCY  B2- 
TWEEa*  PROMISE  AND  PERFORM- 
ANCE IN  THE  FIELD  OF  LOCAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
__Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
special  order  here  on  August  31, 1  pointed 
out  to  the  House  the  greai  discrepancy 
between  Federal  promise  and  Federal 
performance  in  the  field  of  local  assist- 
ance; and  I  labeled  this  one  aspect  of 
the  credibility  gap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the  situation  is 
actually  continuing  to  worsen  rather 
than  to  improve. 

You  will  recall  that  at  that  time  I 
said  among  other  things  the  new  basic 
sewer  and  water  program,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  involved  applica- 
tions for  $2  billion,  while  Congress  had 
approved  only  $100  million  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  find  that  the  De- 
partment has  received  some  25,000  appli- 
cations, totaling  $2.5  billion  and,  of 
course,  the  figure  of  $100  million  has 
been  formalized  by  the  President's  sig- 
nature on  the  appropriation  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  last  Tuesday. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 
We  cannot  hold  out  the  promise  of  part- 
nership government  to  our  localities  un- 
less we  are  ready  to  follow  through  on  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  promise  if 
we  cannot  deliver. 


VETO  OF  FOREIGN  GIVEAWAY 
BILL  URGED 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  halting  inflation  and  stabilizing 


interest  rates,  I  have  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  the  President  urging  him  to 
veto  the  multibilliati-dollar  annual  for- 
eign giveaway  bUl  now  on  the  President's 
desk.  With  at  least  $6  billion  unex- 
pended In  the  pipeline.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  place  for  the  President  to  make  a 
real  contribution  toward  stabilizing  in- 
terest rates  and  sta5)ping  inflation  than 
to  veto  the  foreign  handout  bill. 


REDUCE  EUROPa^N  TROOP  COM- 
MITMENT SAFELY  AND  WISELY 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  j-evise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ! 

The  SPEAKER  ppo  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
as  chairman  of  th»  House  Republican 
Committee  on  NAltD  and  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

A  substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Europe  makes  sense  especially  if  ac- 
companied by  a  meaningful  move  by  the 
United  States  to  estftblish  a  nuclear  de- 
fense system  owned  and  controlled  by 
NATO.  These  changes,  of  course,  should 
be  accomplished  through  negotiation 
within  the  NATO  organization. 

Rising  troop  demands  in  Vietnam  and 
balance-of-payment»  problems  dictate 
the  troop  cutback. 

Conventional  forces  continue  to  be  im- 
portant in  NATO  defenses — and  the 
United  States  should  provide  its  proper 
share — but  their  size  is  far  less  important 
than  the  certainty  of  nuclear  defense. 

The  defense  of  Europe  presently  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons owned  and  conttoUed  by  the  United 
States.  Our  commitment  to  use  these 
weapons  to  defend  our  allies  has  been  so 
sharply  and  arbitrarily  altered  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Mrtfemara's  flexible  re- 
sponse theory  and  other  administration 
policies  that  it  is  no  longer  enough. 

NATO  should  buy  auclear  weapons  and 
control  them  through  a  command  .'system 
which  no  single  nation  can  veto.  This 
would  give  European*  and  Canadians  as- 
surance that  their  homes  too  are  pro- 
tected by  nuclear  defenses.  This  would 
be  especially  gratifying  to  Germany. 

The  United  States  could  then  safely 
and  wisely  reduce  Its  European  troop 
commitment. 


BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  BANK  FOR 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indian.^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for"  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  grant  authority  to  esUblish  a  bank 
for  electric  cooperatiVEs  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
The  bill  that  I  previously  introduced  wa.s 


not  adequate  and  was  amended  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Credit  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

I  trust  that  this  new  bill  will  receive 
favorable  consideration. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boccs>.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  2731 


Aberr.etliy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews. 
Glenn 

Annunzlo 

A.shley 

A-splnall 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

B.attin 

Berry 

Boland 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CabeU 

Cahill 

Callaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daddario 

Danlela 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dickinson 

Dis'gs 

Do.'iohiie 

Dorri 

Du.'ic.in,  Oreg 

Dwyer 

Erimondtion 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erleiiborn 

EvJHis,  Colo 

Fullon 

Farb.steln 

F.^rnsley 

Farnum 

Fclghan 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fold, 

William  D. 
Frelinglmysen 


Priedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

niaimo 

GllUgan 

Qrabowskl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Greigg 

Orover 

Gubser 

G  urney 

Hiigan,  Oa 

Hat'en,  Cilif. 

Halleck 

Hiinley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Han-sen,  Wii.sh. 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Houneld 

Howard 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

.Tonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King  NY 

King,  Utah 

Kiebs 

Kupferman 

Ijandrum 

Leggett 

McClory 

McCulIoch 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGrepror 

Machen 

Mackay 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Ma^s. 

May 

M;chel 

Mlnish 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Murray 

Nix 

O  Brien 


OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeUl.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

PasKmaa 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pool 

Powell 

Puciaskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rees 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reird 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Rivers.  S  C 

Rodlr.o 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowbkl 

Roush 

St  Germain 

St.  Onye 

Saylor 

Scott 

Sickles 

sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Talcotc 

Teague,  Tex 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tc.k 

Todd 

Toll 

Timney 

ruten 

irdall 

Van  Deerliti 

V'lgorlto 

Walker.  Mixa. 

Walker,  .V.  Me>: 

Weltn€T 

Whallev 

White,  Idaho 

Wldnall 

WUlla 

Wolff 

Wydier 

Zablocki 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGsi.  On  this  rollcall,  243  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

'nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  to  said  Joint  resolution  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwlth-standlng. 
.Amendments    offered    by    direction    of    the 


Speaker,    will     the 


TEMPORARY   SUSPENSION    OP    THE 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  l  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  request  for  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  coupled  with  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending,  I  believe  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

The  tax  credit  was  added  to  the  law  to 
encourage  capital  investment  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  was  suffering  from 
unemployment.  Today's  high  employ- 
ment and  the  threat  of  inflation  require 
a  change.  Together  with  the  cut  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  the  Pi-esldent's  proposals 
will  reduce  the  pressure  on  interest  rates 
and  help  readjust  an  economy  which 
has  approached  a  dangerous  spiral. 
Certainly  this  approach  is  much  prefer- 
able to  an  increase  in  personal  income 
taxes. 


BEIRUT  AGREEMENT  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  bv  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1002i 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  688)  to  give 
effect  to  the  Agreement  for  Facihtating 
the  International  Circulation  of  Visual 
and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Char- 
acter, approved  at  Beirut  in  1948.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1002 
Rcf'ohcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  i-o  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
vhe  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  688)  to  give  effect  to 
the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Interna- 
tional Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in 
1948,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
joint  resolution  are  hereby  waived  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
■\nd  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
be    considered    as    having    been    read    for 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  section  of  the  Joint  resolution 
at  the  conclusion  of  general  debate,  but  said 
amendmenus  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and 
.amendments  thereto  t<7>  final  passage  without 
int<>rvening  motion  except  oue  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BocGS  • .  The  gentleman  fi-om  Arkansas 
(.Mr.  Trimble]  is  recognized  for  1  hour 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes,  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LattaI.  and,  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1002 
provides  a  closed  rule,  waiving  p>oints 
of  order,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate 
for  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 688.  a  joint  resolution  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Visual  and 
Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educational 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Character,  ap- 
proved at  Beirut  in  1948. 

The  Beirut  agreement,  which  would 
be  implemented  by  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 688.  was  proposed  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization— UNESCO— 
at  its  third  session  in  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
in  1948.  The  agreement  was  there  de- 
veloped and  adopted  in  its  pre.<^ent  tex- 
tual form  and  recommended  to  member 
states  for  signature. 

At  the  present  time  the  aiireement  is 
formally  operational  in  17  countries.  In 
accordance  with  its  terms,  the  agreement 
entered  into  force  on  August  12.  1954, 
when  the  10th  country  commenced  for- 
mal participation. 

The  Senate  gave  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Beirut  af^reement 
on  May  26.  1960.  Deposit  of  ratification 
is  being  withheld  pending  enactment  of 
thm  implementing  legislation.  Upon 
enactment  of  this  legislation  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion will  be  deposited  with  the  United 
Nations. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
688  is  to  implement  the  agreement.  To 
accomplish  this  purpo.se.  the  joint  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  a  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  It 
would  add  a  new  headnote  and  a  new 
item  to  part  6  of  schedule  S  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pennit 
duty-free  treatment  for  articles  that  are 
determined  to  be  visual  or  auditory  ma- 
terials of  an  educational,  scientific  or 
cultural  character  within  the  meaning 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1002. 


Mr.    H.A.LL.     Mj-. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentJe- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  from  south  of  the  Missouri 
border  yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  pro- 
pound my  usual  question  wherein  points 
of  order  are  waived  by  the  proposed 
i-ule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice  on  lines  8  and  9, 
page  1.  of  the  resolution— House  Resolu-' 
tion  1002— that  It  says: 

All  points  of  order  against  said  joint  res- 
olution are  hereby  waived. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  make  it  an 
open  rule,  it  closes  it  as  far  as  interven- 
tion on  any  point  of  order  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  tell 
mc  whether  this  resulted  within  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Committee  on  Rules  purely 
and  solely,  or  whether  it  was  requested 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  pre- 
.'^enting  House  Joint  Resolution  688  be- 
fore the  House,  or  what  is  the  purpose 
of  precluding  the  individual  Members 
nght--;  of  intervening  a  point  of  order  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  might  sav  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  it  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills]  and  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
for  the  request  is  the  failure  to  comply  in 
the  report  completely  with  the  Ramseyer 
rule,  which  might  have  required  a  repro- 
duction in  the  report  of  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States, -_as  amended.  There  is 
nothing  within  the  framework  of  the  bill 
Itself,  of  which  I  am  aware,  which  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  can  it  be  further  confirmed 
that  it  was  purely  the  Ramseyer  rule 
rather  than  lack  of  germaneness  or  any 
other  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House'' 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  only  pcssible 
violation,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  HALL.  Adherence  to  the  Ram- 
seyer rule  might  have  necessitated  the 
printing  of  italic  and  parentheses  of  the 
provisions  of  the  schedules  to  be  changed, 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  and  complete  com- 
pliance might  have  required  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  volumes  to  the  report, 
and  thus  it  would  have  added  materially 
to  the  cost  of  printing. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  ?iatcd.  the 
re.solution  would  make  in  order  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  688. 
Just  a  word  about  this  resolution. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  at  its  third  ses- 
sion at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  1948.  ap- 
proved and  recommended  to  member 
states  for  signature  an  agreement  for 
facilitating  the  international  circulation 
of  visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an 
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scientific,     and     cultural 


educational, 
character. 

The  agreement  has  already  been  rati- 
fied with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  resolution  would  be  an  Im- 
plementation of  that  agreement  It 
would  give  the  President  of  the  United 
states  authority  to  designate  a  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  agreement. 

Second,  as  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  the  joint  resolution  would  attempt 
to  amend  part  6  of  schedule  8  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  duty-free  treatment  for  arti- 
cles that  are  determined  to  be  visual  or 
auditory  material  of  an  educational,  sci- 
entific, or  cultural  character  within  the 
meaning  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
01  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
The   question    was   taken;    and   the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  quesUon  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  243.  nays  2.  not  voting  187, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  274) 
TEAS — 243 

Clawson,  Del 

Clerenger 

Cobelan 

CoUler 

Conable 

Conte 

Cramer 

Curtts 

Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Qarza 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Calif .  Hungate 

Edwards.  La.       Hutchinson 

BUsworth 

Krerett 

Evlds.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Foley 
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Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

Minshail 

\Uze 

Monat'an 

Moore 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

OHara.  111. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Ashbrook 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Anderson,  ni 

Andaw>n, 
Tenn. 

Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
,   Arenda 

Aahmorv 

Ayrea 

Beckwortli 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Betto 

Bingtaam 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callan 
Cameron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chelf 
Clancx 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 


Grlder 

Qrimths 

Oross 

Oubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanna* 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Hull 


Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Caltf. 
Jobnaon,  Okla. 
John«on,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Karsten 
Fountain  Kastenmeler 


Praser 

Oa  things 

Gibbons 

OUlMrt 

Oonxales 

Goodell 

Green,  Pa 


Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynakl 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews. 
Glenn 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Batliii 
Berry 
Boland 
Boiling 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Cunnlniiham 
Curt  in 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
D.'laney 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Parnsley 
Pamum 
Pelghan 
Flno 
Fisher 


Patman. 

Patten 

Perklna 

Pike 

Plrnle    1 

Poase    I 

Poff        I 

Price      I 

Qvile        1 

QiiUlen 

Race 

Randall! 

Redlln 

Reid,  nu 

Reu.ss     I 

Rhodes,  lArlz. 

Rhodes,  I'.i. 

Rivers.  3.C. 

Rivers,  AI.u>ka 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rotters.  Colo 

Rotjers,  Ila. 

ROLcer.s.  Tox 

Rooney.  U  Y. 

Rosenthal 

RoudebUsh 

Roybal 

RTimsfelfl 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Sohlsler 

SchmldlBiiiser 

Schneet>«Ii 

Schweikjr 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sli  river 

Sikes 
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Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  Va. 
Springer 

Stafford 

StaKKers 

Stalbaum 

Suinton 

Stubblcndd 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teatciie,  C.ilif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Ttick 

Tupper 

Utt 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Wii';i:oni:er 

Waldle 

Watklne 

Watson 

Watts 
White,  Tex. 

Whitener 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 


FIvnt 
Ford. 

William  D. 
FrelmKhUysen 
Friedel 
Pulton.  Pft. 
Ftilton,  Tfenn. 


5 

in   I 
wsU 


i-\iqua 

GallaEhep 

Garmatz 

Oettys 

Gialmo 

Gillii^an 

Grabow 

Gray 

Green,  Orfg. 

Greigg 

Orovcr 

Ciurney 

Hagan.  G«. 

Hapen.  Csjif. 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Ijaho 

Hansen,  \Sfash 

Hubert 

Hel.sto.sk  1 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  NC. 
Karth 

K'.'ith 

Kelly 

KeoKh 

King.  NY. 

King,  Utalj 

Korneeay 

Krebs 

Kupfermaa 

Landrum 

Lcggett 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Maas 

May 

Michel 


Mlnlsh 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Murray 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Ma.ss 

Pa.ssman 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pool 

Powell 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Ronsh 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Saylor 
Scott 

Senner 
Sickles 
SUk 

Smith,  N  Y, 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teagxie,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Todd 

Toll 

Tunney 

Tutcn 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Decrlin 

VlRorlto 

Walker,  Miss. 


Walker,  N.  Mex.  WldnaU  Wydler 

Weltner  Willis  Zablockl 

Whalley  Wilson,  Bob 

White,  Idaho       WoliSr 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs : 

Mr,  Keogh  with  Mr,  McClory. 

Mr.  Hfbert  witli  Mr,  King  of  New  York 

Mr,  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.    ONeill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr,  Zablocki  with  Mr,  Carter. 

Mr,  Wolff  with  Mr  S.iylor. 

Mr.   Toague   of   Texas  with   Mr.   Martin  ol 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mrs,  May. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  OKonskl. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr,  Rodino  with  Mr,  McCulloch. 

Mr,  Mlnish  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Helstoaki  with  Ivlr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Pino. 

.Mr,    Gallagher   with   Mr.   Curtln. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Cahlll, 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  GilUgan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Howa.-d  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  .Jilabama 

Mr.  .=\spin.ill  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Calla- 
way. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mrs,  Kelly  with  Mr,  Jonas, 
Mr,  Moeller  with  Mr,  Gurney. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Talcott 
Mr.  Prirbsteln  with  Mr.  Reifel. 
Mr.    Grabowskl    with   Mr.    Smith    of 
York. 

Mr.     Walker 
Michel. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Frellnehuv- 
sen.  " 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Battln 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Grover. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrew* 
.Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr,  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr,  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Huot. 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Irwin. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr  Ichord. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  C^inyers 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon 
Mr  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Ehiddario  with  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr  Mnclien. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 
Mr  Weltner  with  Mr.  Vigorlto. 
Mr.  xniman  with  Mr.  Tuten. 
Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr,  Hicks. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Senner. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr      Steed     with     Mr.     Jones     of     North 
Carolina. 
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New 


of    New    Mexico    with    Mr. 


Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  WUUs. 
Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Greigg. 
-Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Parnslev. 
Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Todd. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Cabell. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Farnum. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roush 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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FEDERAL  TAX  LIEN  ACT  OF  1966 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1005)  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11256)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  priority 
and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and  levies, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1005 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11256)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  priority  and  effect 
of  Federal  tax  liens  and  levies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  end  all  points  of  order  ag.-iinst  said 
bin  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debpte, 
which  sliall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shr.li 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  me.mber  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. It  shaU  be  In  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  :^olnt  of  order 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  now  printed  in  tlie  bill.  No  other 
amendment  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  shall  be 
in  order  except  amendments  offered  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  said  amendments  sh.i;!  be  in  order,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contr.iry  notwith- 
.standtng,  but  such  amendments  siiall  not  tye 
subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise 
•ind  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  oie  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Ciiair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Aikansas  IMr.  Triiible]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Martin]  and  pending  that 
I  reserve  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1005 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11256. 
CXII 1400- Part  16 


a  bill  _  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  priority 
and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and  levies, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  4  hours  of  general  debate, 
making  It  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee substitute  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  point  of  order. 

H.R.  11256  Is  in  part  an  attempt  to  con- 
form the  lien  provisions  of  the  int.?rnal 
revenue  laws  to  the  concepts  developed 
in  a  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  It  rep- 
resents an  efifort  to  adjust  the  provisions 
in  the  internal  revenue  laws  relating  to 
the  collection  of  taxes  of  delinquent  per- 
sons to  the  more  recent  developments  in 
commercial  practice — permitted  and  pro- 
tected under  State  law — and  to  deal  with 
a  multitude  of  technical  problem.s  which 
have  arisen  over  the  past  50  years. 

Under  present  law,  the  lien  for  Federal 
taxes  arises  when  a  taxpayer's  liabihty 
is  assessed.  The  lien  attaches  to  all  of 
the  property  he  then  holds  or  subse- 
quently acquires.  The  assessment  is 
made  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice—which occurs,  in  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  voluntarily  shows  the  tax  lia- 
bility on  his  return,  .shortly  after  the  time 
the  return  is  filed.  Althoueh  the  lien 
ai-ises  on  the  date  of  assessment,  present 
law  provides  that  purchasers  and  certain 
categories  of  secured  creditors  are  given 
priority  over  the  tax  lien  up  to  the  time 
a  notice  of  the  tax  lien  is  filed  in  the* 
appropriate  local  office  as  designated  by 
State  law.  Mortgagees,  pledgees,  pur- 
chasers, and  judgment  lien  creditors  are 
given  priority  status.  In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  securities  and  motor  vehicles, 
present  law  provides  that  even  a  filed 
Federal  tax  lien  Is  not  generally  to  be 
effective  as  against  a  purchaser  or  a 
mortgagee  or  pledgee  of  the  securities  or 
a  purchaser  of  motor  vehicles. 

H.R.  11256  would  substantially  im- 
prove the  status  of  private  secured 
creditors.  This  is  accomplished,  first, 
by  expanding  the  categories  of  creditors 
protected  as  against  a  nonfiled  tax  lien 
to  include  a  mechanic's  lienor. 

Second,  various  types  of  secured  cied- 
itor  interests  already  having,  or  given. 
priority  status  over  tax  liens  are  .«;pecif:- 
cally  defined,  and  it  is  provided  that 
where  those  Interests  qualify  under  the 
definitjcs  they  are  to  be  accorded  this 
priority  status  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
all  other  respects  definite  and  complete 
at  the  lime  notice  of  the  tax  lien  is  filed. 
Third,  the  bill  adds  -o  the  "superior- 
ity" status  accordeo  securities  and 
motor  vehicles  an  additional  eight  cate- 
gories of  interests,  whicn  are  to  be  effec- 
tive as  against  a  tax  lien,  even  though 
notice  of  the  lien  has  been  filed. 

Fourth,  a  priority  status  is  provided 
for  interests  arising  under  three  types  of 
financing  agreements  entered  into  be- 
fore the  tax  lien  filing— commercial 
transactions  financing,  real  property  con- 
struction or  improvement  financing,  and 
obligatoiy  disbursements — even  though 
the  funds  are  advanced  or  the  property 
comes  into  existence  after  the  tax  lien 
filing.  In  the  case  of  commercial  trans- 
actions financing,  the  protection  gen- 
erally is  afforded  even  though  the  prop- 
erty  underlying  the  lien   is  not  vet  in 


existence  or  Is  turned  over  within  a  short 
time — 45  days — after  the  tax  lien  filing 
as  long  as  the  loan  or  purchase  Is  made 
Within  this  time.  In  the  absence  of  this 
grace  period,  commercial  factors  and 
other  lenders  would  have  to  check  on  a 
daily  basis  to  see  if  the  tax  lien  is  filed  to 
protect  their  interests.  Interests  aris- 
ing under  the  real  property  constructioii 
and  improvement  financing  agreements 
are  protected  even  though  loans  are 
made  after  the  tax  Uen  filing  because 
the  construction  is  expected  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  property  underlying  the 
tax  lien.  Interests  arising  under  an 
oijhgalory  disbursement  agreement  are 
protected  because  a  person  Is  obliged 
under  a  preexisting  agreement  to  make 
di.'ibursements  after  a  tax  Hen  fihng  and 
someone  other  tnan  the  taxpayer  has 
relied  en  this  cbligation. 

Fifth,  a  limited  tjiDe  of  priority  is 
given  by  the  bill  witli  respect  to  two 
other  categories.  In  the  case  of  secu- 
rity interest,  generally,  protection  is 
afforded  for  a  period  of  up  to  45  da>'s 
after  the  filing  of  a  tax  lien.  Also,  in- 
terest paid  with  respect  to  interest  hav- 
ing priority  over  a  Federal  tax  lien  and 
costs  of  preserving  pixiperty  subject  to 
an  interest  having  a  priority  over  a  tax 
liei;  are  given  a  priority  over  tax  liens 
e\'m  though  notice  has  been  filed. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tive priojity  of  creditors'  interests  as 
against  Federal  tax  liens,  the  bill  also 
makes  numerous  modifications  in  the 
provisions  of  the  internal  revenue  laws 
dealing  with  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  collecting  the  taxes  of  a  delin- 
quent person.  In  general  tei-ms,  these 
inodiucations  are  intended  to  represent 
a  reasonable  accommodation  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  in  collecting 
the  taxes  of  delinquent  taxpayers  with 
the  rights  of  the  taxpayers  and  third 
parties.  The  modifications  are  con- 
cerned with  the  procedui-es  of  levying 
upon  property  of  a  delinquent  taxpayer, 
the  liability  of  lenders,  sureties,  and  so 
forth,  for  withholding  taxes,  the  run- 
nin<T  of  the  statute  of  limitations  in  the 
case  of  delinquent  tax  liabilities,  pro- 
cedures arising  out  of,  or  with  respect 
to.  the  sale  of  property  of  delinquent 
taxpayers,  the  court  procedures  to  be 
followed  with  respect  to  tax  liens,  and 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States,  where 
sold  by  a  creditor  with  a  higher  priority. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1005  In  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TRIilBLE.  I  yield  to  the  genile- 
man  from  Misi^uri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  propoimd  the 
same  question  on  waiving  points  of 
order.  Can  the  gentleman  from  Ai'kan- 
sas,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  advise  me  as  to  the  tKiints 
of  order  en  lines  7  and  8.  page  1. 
of  House  Resolution  1005,  and  again  as 
to  pertinence  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment by  the  committee  on  Unes  2  and  3 
of  page  2  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the 
previous  rule;   namely,  to  comply  with 
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the  Ramseyer  rule  in  preventing  the  in- 
tervention of  a  point  of  order  calling  for 
the  reprinting  of  the  entire  tax  bill,  in 
this  case  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  If  it  were  not  waived;  and  I  ask 
if  that  is  the  sole  purpose  of  waiving 
points  of  order? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
Mills]. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
evaluated  the  situation  correctly.  With- 
out waiver  of  points  of  order  in  this  in- 
stance we  might  have  been  required  to 
reprint  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  There  is  no  provision  of  the 
bUl  HR.  11256  that  I  know  of  to  which 
a  point  of  order  could  be  made  and  re- 
quire that  such  part  be  stricken  on  the 
basis  of  a  point  of  order.  All  the  pro- 
visions are  germane  to  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  g^n- 
Ueman  will  yield  further,  does  the  cis- 
tlngulshed  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  agree  with  me  that  the  reso- 
lution does  obviate  and  preclude  the 
right  of  individual  Members,  albeit  in  the 
interest  of  a  saving  of  printing? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Only  does  it  do  that,  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  If  some  pi.rt 
of  the  bill  Itself  were  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  bill 
that  I  know  of  that  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  because  all  parts  deal 
with  the  same  subject  matter.  They  are 
germane  to  this  subject  matter  and  all, 
of  course,  are  changes  within  the  Li- 
temal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  this  rule  pro- 
vide that  only  amendments  to  the  rule 
may  be  offered  that  are  proposed  by 
the  committee,  and  then  no  amendment 
could  be  offered  to  that  amendment? 
Mr.  MTT.T.S.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  it  goes  further 
than  compliance  with  the  Ramseyer 
rule 

Mr.  MILLS.     If  the  gentleman  will 
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yield  to  me,  I  was  speaking  to  the  point 
raised  by  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall],  and  not  on  the 
Question  of  what  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered. He  was  raising  the  question,  as  I 
understood,  as  to  the  waiving  of  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  bill  wide  open  to 
amendment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  the  bill  would  come 
In  under  this  rule,  which  would  preclude 
amendments  except  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  rule  would  effec- 
tively preclude  a  Member  from  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILI£.  The  blU  itself  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In 
many  respects,  and  I  suspect  it  would 
open  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
amendment  In  most  respects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  absence  of  this 
rule  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  an 


Dmendmcnt  to  this  bill  to  increase  taxes 
or  lower,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  that  would  be  a  pos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  might  here,  now  and 
today,  settle  the  Issue,  the  indecision  of 
the  President  as  to  whether  he  is  going 
to  ask  for  an  increase  in  taxes.  Of 
course,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  that 
if  he  does,  it  will  come  after  the  elec- 
tion, not  before  the  election,  but  we 
could  here  today  settle  the  issue  for  the 
President  and  take  politics  out  of  the 
fixing  of  taxes.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
rule,  at  least  we  could  make  the  attempt 
to  do  so.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  be  possible  to 
offer  amendments  here,  as  I  take  it.  to 
Increase  taxes  or  to  lower  taxes,  to  in- 
crease personal  exemptions  or  to  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  GROSS,  ij  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  geotleman  from  Arkansas 
has  explained.  House  Resolution  1005 
makes  in  order  thg  consideration  of  H.R. 
11256.  the  Federal  Tax  Lien  Act  of  1966. 
The  rule  provides  for  4  hours  of  debate 
under  a  closed  rule.  No  amendments 
will  be  in  order  after  the  close  of  debate 
unless  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  All  points 
of  order  are  waived  against  the  bill. 

These  two  provisions,  the  closed  rule 
and  the  waiver  ot  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  are  steps  which  the  Rules 
Committee  has  somewhat  reluctantly 
taken  in  this  instance.  It  has  done  so 
because  the  bill  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  To  avoid  opening 
the  entire  code  to  amendment,  and  to 
avoid  the  needless  expense  of  printing 
the  entire  code,  as  required  by  the  Ram- 
seyer rule,  the  Rules  Committee  has  acted 
in  this  manner.  I  should  point  out  that 
those  parts  of  the  loternal  Revenue  Code 
that  are  proposed  t©  be  amended,  as  well 
as  that  part  of  titl«  28.  dealing  with  tax 
problems  where  the  Government  Is  a  de- 
fendant, are  set  out  so  that  Members  can 
see  the  proposed  ciianges  inserted  in  the 
text. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpo.se  of  H.R.  11256 
Is  to  bring  up  to  date  the  Federal  tax 
lien  statutes;  they  have  not  been  compre- 
hensively reviewed  for  about  50  years. 
In  that  time  many  changes  iiave  occurred 
In  the  complex  field  of  commercial  trans- 
actions; many  of  these  changes  have 
been  codified  in  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  which  is  in  u«e  in  over  40  States. 
In  part  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  tax  lleli  provisions  into  line 
with  the  updated  commercial  law.  The 
bill  also  is  intended  to  reach  a  reasonable 
accommodation  betf  een  the  interests  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  collecting  de- 
linquent taxes  and  the  rights  of  tax- 
payers and  third  parties  whose  interests 
are  affected. 

Under  current  la*,  a  lien  for  Federal 
taxes  arises  when  the  taxpayer's  liability 
Is  assessed;  it  attaches  to  all  property 
he  owns  or  may  later  acquire.  Although 
the  Federal  tax  lien  attaches  at  the  time 
of  assessment,  the  law  provides  that  pur- 
chasers of  the  taxpayer's  property,  and 


some  categories  of  secured  creditors  a;e 
given  a  priority  up  to  the  time  a  notice 
of  the  lien  is  filed.  Mortgagees 
pledgees,  and  judgment  creditors  arr 
now  given  this  priority. 

H.R.  11256  improves  the  status  of  pri- 
vate, secured  creditors  by  expanding  the 
categories  of  creditors  so  protected  sub- 
stantially, and  these  protected  categoric? 
are  defined  in  law  so  that  persons  whosp 
interests  qualify,  are  accorded  priority 
status  whether  or  not  such  interests  aiv 
in  all  respects  definite  and  complete  a- 
the  time  notice  of  the  Federal  tax  lien  i<; 
filed. 

Other  changes  are  made,  but  this  is  a 
highly  technical  field  and  I  will  leave  ;; 
to  the  committee  members  to  go  into 
greater  detail. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously;  It 
is  supported  by  the  Treasury.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  'ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
tiie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wiU  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  244,  nays  9,  not  voting  179 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  275) 
YEAS— 244 


Abbitt 
Adam.s 
Anderson,  ni 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayrea 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnllc 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Broolcs 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Bro.vhill,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  CeJlf. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


,  Del 


Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson. 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Denton 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dyal 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Fountain 

Praser 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlder 

Grifflths 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

HoUand 


Edwards,  Calif.  Hosmer 


Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 


Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  OUa. 

Johnson,  Pa. 


JODBS 

Jones,  Ala. 

K.irsten 

Kivstenmeler 

Kee 

K-.ng.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

L.iird 

Lmcen 

L.ata 

L'  imon 

LLp.scomb 

Long.  La. 

toiK.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

Miickle 

Madden 

M.thon 

M;irsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Miitsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

Mmshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Miiss 

M  alter 

.Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patmau 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Paage 

Poff 

Price 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Held.  m. 

Rpuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Ro.;ers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ro>;ers.  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Schpuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schnecbell 

Schwelker 

NAYS— 9 


Ashbrook  Dcrwinski 

Eichanan  Oro.ss 

Eirton,  Utah      Hall 


Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

StaKsTers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

TeaKue.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

UUman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

\Va--c.onner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watts 

White,  Tex 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 


Ramsfeld 

Skubltz 

Watson 


Thompson,  Tex  V^lgorlto 


WilUs 


NOT  VOTING— 178 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Aoiiunzlo 
Ashley 
A.splnall 
Eandstra 
B-iring 
Barrett 
Bates 
B.ittin 
I-'-n-y 
B  land 
EcilUnt? 
Broom  field 
Brawn.  Cullf. 
Bvme.  Pa. 
Cabell 
C  ah  ill 
Callaway 
Carey 
Ccller 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Cij;bett 
Gorman 
Craley 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtin 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delanoy 
D'.cKlnson 

DlgRS 

Dinohue 

Dorn 

DuiiCan,  Org. 

Dwyer 

Kdmondson 

Erienbom 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

r.ubsteln 

Farnsley 

f  .irnum 

Feifrnan 

Fllio 


Idaho 
Wash. 


Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Frelinehuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Ccttys 
Glalmo 
GilUgan 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Orcg 
Grclgg 
Grover 
Gurney 
Ha  ran.  Ga 
H.T,::en.  Calif. 
Halleck 

Hanley 

Ilaniia 

Hansen 

Hansen 

Hchert 

Heist  oskl 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jones.  Mo 

Jones.  N  C 

K.arth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kcogh 

Kina.  NY. 

Kint;,  Utah 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Laiidrum 

Let?!;ett 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Maclien 

Mackay 


Mainiard 
Martin.  Ala 
Martin,  Ma...s 
Matlilas 

May 

Michel 

Mlnish 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morion 

Murray 

Nix 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn 

O'NeLll.  Mass. 

1'as.sman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pool 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purceli 

Rees 

Reid,  NY. 

Rclfel 

Rclnecke 

Resnick 

Rodlno 

Ron  an 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa 

Ro.st(Sikowt;ki 

St  Germain 

St   onge 

Savlo^, 

.Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

.Smith,  NY. 

Steed 

Stejihens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 


Todd  Walker,  Miss.      wason,  Bob 

ToU  Walker,  N.  Mex.  Wolff 

Tunny  Weltner  Wydler 

Tuten  ■WhaUey  Zablockl 

UdaU  White,  Idaho 

Van  Deerlln  Widnall 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogli  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.   Hebert    with    Mrs.   Dwyer. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachtisetts  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  MasFachusetts. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Bodino  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Minlsh  with  Mr   Curtin. 

Mr.  Helsujskl  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Fnedel  with  Mr.  CahiU. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  MorrLs  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Rckle  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Gilligan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Walkei  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Tal- 
cott. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Farbsiein  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr,  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  M;icdonald  with  Mr.  Battln, 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr  Donohue  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Piillbin  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Felghau  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  E^ans  with  Mr   Kupferman. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Knrth  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Muchen. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Anuunzlo  w^th  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr  Boland  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr   Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr,  Cooley  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Glainio  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  wiiii  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Retnlck  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr   Krebs  with  Mr   Sisk. 

Mr    Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Wcltncr  w:th  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

Mr  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Hanley, 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon 

Mr  Ronan  with  Mr   Gettys. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Purceli. 

Mr  Huot  with  Mr  Mackay. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr  Tunney. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr  Pixil  with  Mr.  McClory. 


Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Mathlas. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.   Passman   with   Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr,  'Todd. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Farnum, 

Mr  Cabell  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Toll  with  McMillan. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Landnjm. 

Tlie  re.-ult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  as  laid  on  the 
table. 


FLORENCE       AGREEMENT       IMPLE- 
IsIENTATION  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  !  Mr.  Madden  1. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
the  resolution  iH.  Res.  1004 1  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
8664'  to  implement  the  Agreement  on 
Importation  of  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Mateiials.  opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Lake  Success  on  November  22. 
1950.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  it5  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  1004 

Bexolted.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R.  8864)  to 
Implement  the  .^gTe?me^.t  on  the  Im.porta- 
tion  of  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials,  opened  for  sl^nattire  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  November  22.  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  al!  pwints  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  contlntie  not  to  exceed  two  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  ch.'.ir- 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Wavj  and  Meaiis.  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Comnuttee 
on  Ways  and  Me.iiis  now  printed  in  the  bill. 
No  other  amendment  to  the  bill  or  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
shall  be  in  order  except  amendments  offered 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  l>e 
In  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  but  such  anientimeiits 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendrmtot  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideratlo^the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  Euch  .imer.dments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  que.stion 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1004 
provides  a  closed  rule.  wai\-lng  points  of 
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order,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  HJR.  8664,  a  bill  to  Im- 
plement the  Agreement  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  Educational,  Scientlflc,  and  Cul- 
tural Materials,  opened  for  signature  at 
Lake  Success  on  November  22,  1950.  apd 
for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8664  Is  to  impie- 
ment  the  Agreement  on  the  Importation 
of  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Florence  agreement. 

The  Florence  agreement  Is  an  in- 
ternational agreement,  sponsored  by 
UNESCO,  which  was  opened  for  signa- 
ture on  November  22,  1950.  The  agree- 
ment is  designed  to  facilitate  the  free 
flow  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural materials  by  the  removal  of  bar- 
riers that  impede  the  international 
movement  of  such  materials. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  purposes  through 
provision  for  the  duty-free  Importation 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
materials.  H.R.  8664,  through  amend- 
ment of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States,  would  permit,  with  certain  pro- 
cedural safeguards,  the  duty-free  treat- 
ment envisaged  by  the  agreement  to  the 
extent  that  the  materials  provided  for 
therein  are  not  already  free  of  duty  under 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  schedules. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1004  in  order  that  H  R. 
8664  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  is  co- 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Congress,  tell  me  why 
it  is  necessary  for  the  House  to  consider 
this  treaty  and  why  it  is  not  handled  in 
the  manner  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  is,  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  did  proceed  through 
the  ordinary  procedures  and  charmels 
that  a  treaty  goes  through  in  that  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  The 
Senate  did  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  treaty,  as  I  recall,  sometime  in 
1960.  However,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  put  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  that  we 
agreed  to,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  without  this  implement- 
ing legislation  in  the  field  of  tariff  classi- 
fication and  duties. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  yield  further? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  again  make  my 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  points  of 
order  referred  to  in  line  8,  page  1  of 
House  Resolution  1004,  and  again '  on 
imes  2  and  3,  page  2,  are  waived  for  the 
same  reason;  namely,  to  avoid  reprint- 
ing of  the  pertinent  parts  under  the 
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Ramseyer  rule  of  the  House,  or  whether 
there  are  other  reasons  under  the  rule 
for  waiving  points  of  order  in  this  par- 
ticular legislation.  H.R.  8664. 

Mr.   MILLS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.    1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansa*. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct  In  his  statement  that 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  has  to  do 
solely  because  complete  compliance  with 
the  Ramseyer  rula  might  require  the 
publication  of  the  entire  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  in  the  report. 
There  is  nothing  within  the  bill  it.self  nor 
the  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute that  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise the  House  as  tc  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  suhstitute 
is  open  under  the  5«minute  rule  or  there 
will  be  the  right  of  amendment,  or  is 
that  precluded  as  in  the  last  bill  ? 

Mr.  MILLS.    Th^t  is  precluded  as  in 
the  last  bill.  ' 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thalik  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  con.sume,  and 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  stated,  House  Resolution 
1004  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8664  under  a  closed  rule  which 
also    waives   all    point^s    of    order.      Two 
hours   of   general   debate   are   provided 
against  H.R.  8664,  which  is  a  committee 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.    As  I  have  said, 
the  rule  is  a  closed  one.  whicii  provides 
that  no  amendment  may  be  offered  ex- 
cept by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  that  any  such 
amendment  so  offered  shall  be  in  order. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule  waives 
points    of    order   against   the   bill.    H  R. 
8664,  amending  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as 
amended,  and  the  chapter  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  that  deals  with 
the    Court     of    Customs     and     Patent 
Appeals. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  <)f 
printing  the  entire  text  of  title  29-^(1 
the  entire  text  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980 
as  amended,  the  Riiles  Committee  titta^ 
waived  points  of  order.  Those  portions 
of  the  existing  law.  which  are  amended, 
are  printed  and  the  amendments  shown 
in  order  to  comply  Mch  the  Ramseyer 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  NoTember  22.  1950,  the 
Florence  agreement  was  signed.  The 
purpose  of  this  agreement,  which  is  an 
international  one  sponsored  by  UNESCO, 
is  to  promote  "the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  knowledge  and,  in  general,  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  the  diverse 
forms  of  .self-expression." 

To  further  these  aims,  the  Florence 
agreement  seeks  to  facilitate  the  free 
fiow  of  educational,  cultural,  and  scien- 
tific material.  Partie$  to  the  agreement 
are  required  to  accord  duty  free  entrance 
for  these  types  of  educational,  scientific 
and  cultural  materialB  into  their  coun- 
tries. The  agreement  does  not  affect 
U.S.  laws  or  regulations  relating  to  copy- 
right, trademarks,  or  patents. 


To  date.  50  countries  have  become 
parties  to  the  Florence  agreement.  The 
purpose  of  H.R.  8664  is  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  become  a  signatory.  The 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  tlic 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  its 
report,  the  committee  points  out  that 
many  of  the  articles  for  which  duty-free 
treatment  is  provided  under  the  agree- 
ment are  presently  duty  free  under  U.S. 
tariff  schedules.  Examples  of  such  pres- 
ently duty-free  items  covered  by  the 
Florence  agreement  are  books  in  foreign 
languages,  original  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, ceruin  antiques,  articles  for  the 
blind,  and  articles  for  specific  cultural 
and  scientific  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  oppo.siuoii 
to  the  rule.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  mv 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    tlie 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 

ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  tile  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
l)oint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  noi 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doois. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  241,  nays  7.  not  voting  184. 
as  follows: 

{Roll  No.  276] 
YEAS— 241 


Abbitt 

Adam.s 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews, 
Oeorsf  W. 

Andrews. 
N  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Boll 

Bennefw 

Bftts 

Bingham 
•^  Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bradenias 

Bray 

Brock 
Brook.s 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J  .  Jr. 

Broyhill.  N  C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clevenger 


Cohelan 

Collier 

Conabic 

Conte 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Dt-cton 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dingell 

Dole 

Dow 

Dow<Jy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EdW!ird.s,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Pascell 

Findley 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Gathings 

Gibboiiii 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Gxibser 

Haley 

Hal  pern 


Hamilton 

Hansen,  Iow« 

Hardy 

Harsh  a 

Harvey.  Ind, 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joclson 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  A!a, 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

King,  Cillf, 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

liOng,  La 

Long,  Md, 

Love 

McClory 

McDade 

McPall 

McGrath 
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Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Mori;an 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

OHara,  HI 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 


AsJi  brook 

Buchanan 
Gross 


Poff 

Price 

Qule 

QuiUeu 

Randall 

Redim 

Reid,  m. 

Reuss 

Rhodes  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Rivers,  S  C, 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

ROJC.TS.  Fl,-\, 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney.N  Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roudcbush 

Roush 

Ro^  bal 

Rtimsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schrnldhauser 

SLhnceb'li 

Schweiker 

Scott 

.Sol  den 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

NAYS— 7 

HhU 
Secrest 


,  Wi.s 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va, 

Springer 

Stafford 

Sta.L'ger8 

Stanton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teagi.ie,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson, 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

UUmau 

Vamk 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldio 

W.itklns 

Watts 

White.  Tex. 

Whlteuer 

Whit  ten 

Williams 

Wrl.'ht 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 


Utt 
Watson 


NOT  VOTING— 184 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
B.^ttin 
Berry 
Boland 
Boiling 
Biooir  flpld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bvrne,  Pa. 
Cahill 
Callaway 
Carey 
CiUcr 
Cleveland 
Coliner 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
C'.innlnghum 
Curtln 
D;\ddarlo 
Daniels 
Duvis.  Gn 
Delaney 
Dickinson 
niL:-rs 
Donohue 
Uorn 

Duncan,  Ores 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Erlei  born 
Ev.ins,  Colo. 
Pal  Ion 
Farbstein 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Felghan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford, 

William  D. 
FrelinghuyEcn 
Frledel 


Fulton.  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Ciarmatz 

Gtttys 

Glaimo 

Gilligan 

Grabowski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Greigg 

Grover 

Giirney 

Hagan.  Gn. 

Hagin,  Calif, 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hcbert 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Howard 

Huot 

Ichord 

Ii  win 


.  Mo 
.  N.C. 


Jone.s. 

Jones. 

Karth 

Kellh 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  NY 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Le/i-'ett 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MncGrcgor 

^'.achcn 

Mackay 

Mai  tin,  Ala. 

Martin,  M.xss- 

Mathii.s 

May 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Murray 


N:x 

O  Kon^kl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pas.sTtian 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Phiibin 

Pickle 

Pool 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Rees 

Reid,  NY, 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rf  snick 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rostenkowski 

St  Germain 

St,  Onge 

Sayior 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith,  N,Y, 

Stalbaum 

sre^d 

Stephens 

."Dtratton 

Sweeney 

Tulcott 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N,J, 

Thorap.son,  Tex 

Todd 

Toll 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vigoriio 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

V;halK'V 

White.  Idaho 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Zablockl 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Sayior. 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylv.inia  with  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr,  Rodino  with  Mr,  Fino, 

Mr.  Mlnish  with  Mr,  Curtln. 

Mr.  Helst-oski  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr,  Cihlll. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr,  Wydler, 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Fickle  with  Mr,  Pelly, 

Mr,  Gilhgan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

M:-.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Berry, 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr,  Callaway. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr,  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Bales. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Tal- 
cott. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr,  Moelier  with  Mr,  Smith  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Michel, 

Ednnondson  with  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Cleve- 


Mr, 

Mr 

land. 

Mr, 
Mr 

Mr, 


Mr. 
Mr 


Farbstein  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Grabowski  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Walker  Of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Pre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Erienborn. 
Stratton   with   Mr.  Dickinson. 
Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr   Battin. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr,  Morton. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Mfjtln  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Phiibin  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr,  Felghan  with  Mr  Grover, 

Mr,  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr,  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr    Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr  King  of  Ut..'ih  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr   Pepper. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr    Vlgorito 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr,  Hicks. 

Mr,  McDowell  with  Mr,  Senner, 

Mr,  Morrison  with  Mr,  Corman, 

Mr,  Pucinskl  with  Mr,  Dorn, 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr,  Stephens. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  McVicker, 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mi-s.  Thomas  with  Mr   Hagen  of  California. 

Mr.  Roncrdio  wiili  Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.     Rostenkowski    with    Mrs.    Green    of 
Orci-'oii. 

Mr.  Bonan  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mr.  Udall" 

Mr  Bi\ring  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.    Steed    with    Mr.    Tliompson    of    New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Mathias 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr,  McEwen, 

Mr    Abernethy  with  Mr    Davis  of  Georgia. 


Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr  F*arnum  with  Mr  Flynt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Cajollna  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee, 

Mr  Fogarty  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Pas.';man. 

Mr  Greigg  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr  Pool  with  Mr.  Race. 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr  Gonzale?:. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr  Toll  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr  Fisher  with  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr  Landruni  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  CABELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  CHAAIIZAL  MEMORIAL 
HIGH'WAY' 
Mr.  YOLT^G.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House   Resolution   976   and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rfs.  976 
Bcsolvcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R  11555) 
to  provide  a  border  highway  along  the  United 
States  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  of  the  Chamizal 
boundary  dispute  between  the  tJnlted  States 
and  Mexico.  After  general  debate,  which 
sh.Tll  be  cc)nfined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  jiie  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  'Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  mpy  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  .\nd  rtmendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  witliout  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr,  QuillenI.  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  976 
pro\ides  an  open  loile  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11555,  a  bill  to  provide  a  border  highway 
along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  In 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Chamizal  boundary  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Tlie  Chamizal  Treaty,  ratified  on  Jan- 
uary' 14.  1964.  peacefully  settled  a  100- 
year-old  dispute  between  Mexico  ano  the 
United  States  over  the  sovereignty  of  a 
sevcral-hundred-acre  tract  known  as  the 
Chamizal.  which  was  formed  north  of  the 
present  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  In 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  by  movement  of  the  river 
southward  In  1864-67.  That  treaty  pro- 
vides that  approximately  630  acres  of 
land  in  southerly  downto^^Ti  El  Paso  be 
transferred  to  Mexico  and  193  acres  of 
land  under  Mexican  jurisdiction  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States. 
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T^e  treaty  provides  for  the  relocation 
of  'the  Rio  Orande  channel,  reloca- 
tion within  the  Chamlzal  section  of  the 
irrigation  canal,  and  compensating  oc- 
cupants of  the  lands  Involved  In  the 
transfer.  These  efforts  are  already  un- 
derway. Additional  aspects  of  the  de- 
velopment include  the  Chamlzal  National 
Memorial,  which  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  a  paraUel  relo- 
cation of  the  American  Irrigation  canal, 
and-  the  construction  of  the  Chamizal 
Memorial  Highway.  While  these  de- 
velc«)ments  are  not  included  In  the  treaty 
Itself,  they  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  city  of  El 
Pa-so. 

The  proposed  highway  will  provide  a 
four-lane,  limited-access  faciUty  along 
El  Paso's  riverfront,  extending  through 
the  city  for  approximately  12.5  miles 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rectified  chan- 
nel to  the  point  of  int4p-sectlon  with  the 
international  highway  crossing  the  Rio 
Orande  on  the  Zaragosa  Bridge. 

The  propo«ed  design  of  the  highway 
has  been  fully  coordinated  with  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  city  of  El  Paso,  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
Insure  harmony  with  the  related  develop- 
ments In  the  area. 

H.R.  11555  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way  for  this  highway  by  the 
same  agency  and  on  the  same  basis  au- 
thorized for  the  acquisition  of  lands  re- 
quired for  the  settlement  of  the  Chami- 
zal dispute. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
highway  Is  $12  million,  and  this  includes 
the  necessary  land  acquisition  as  well  as 
appropriate  Interchanges  and  traffic 
signs,  signals,  and  lighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  976  In  order  that  H.R. 
11555  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  « 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  ably  explained,  House  Res- 
olution 976  makes  in  order  the  consid- 
eration of  HJi.  11555  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
$12  million  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
right-of-way  and  the  construction  of  a 
four-lane,  limited-access  highway  along 
the  El  Paso  riverfront.  It  wlU  extend 
through  the  city  for  about  12.5  miles 
from  the  beginning  of  the  corrected  Rio 
Orande  channel  to  an  intersection  with 
the  international  highway  cro.ssing  of 
the  river  over  the  Zaragosa  Bridge. 

The  Chamlzal  Treaty,  ratified  on  Jan- 
uary 14.  1964,  setUed  a  boundary  dispute 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
caused  by  the  southward  movement  of 
the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
1864-67.  The  treaty  provides  for  the 
relocation  of  the  channel  and  the  trans- 
fer of  some  630  acres  to  Mexico  and  of 
193  acres  to  the  United  States.  The 
transfers  have  been  made  and  the  relo- 
cation work  is  progressing.  The  Chami- 
zal Memorial  Highway  is  to  be  part  of 
the  relocation-beautlflcation  projects 
bemg  undertaken  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  same  agency 
which  acquired  lands  necessary  for  the 


transfer  will  acquire  the  highway  right- 
of-way  and  the  hlfhway  will  not  be  a 
part  of  the  Interstnte  System;  all  title 
and  Interest  of  the  Government  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Texas  or  the 
city  of  El  Paso.  Twelve  million  dollars 
in  Federal  funds  ate  authorized  by  the 
bill  for  the  project.  This  is  the  entire 
Federal  cost. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Let  me  state  frankly  that  this  bill  has 
previously  been  on  the  suspension  cal- 
endar, but  did  not  receive  the  two- 
thirds  majority  necessary  to  pass. 

I  have  no  furthef  requests  for  time 
but  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  mentioned  the  fact  that 
this  bill  was  orlginajly  called  up  under 
suspension  of  rules  and  failed  to  pass. 

However,  as  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man "s  remarks,  he  said  that  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  this  enter- 
prise at  El  Paso  is  $12  million.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  mentioned  the  $40 
to  $4d  million  that  was  previously  au- 
thorized, and  perhapB  this  was  an  over- 
sight. At  that  time  the  $40  to  $45  mil- 
lion was  supposed  t«  be  the  total  cost 
of  this  deal. 

I  am  more  than  a  little  surprised  this 
bill  comes  back  to  ut  today  in  view  of 
the  President's  messnge  to  Congress  of 
last  Thursday,  urging  prudence  and 
economy  and  saying  that  he  will  cut  agri- 
culture and  various  other  appropriations 
Yes.  I  am  surprised  a  bill  of  this  kind 
would  be  brought  back  in  view  of  the 
Presidential  message. 

Moreover.  I  had  na  information  when 
the  Chamizal  agreement  was  made  that 
an  expenditure  of  $12  million  would  be 
made  for  a  road.  I  find  no  evidence 
anywhere  that  there  was  any  under- 
standing as  between  Congress  and  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  that  there  was  to 
be  subsequent  expenditure  of  $12  million 
Did  the  gentleman  have  any  information 
before  his  committee  as  to  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  agree  with  my  cood 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  when 
the  treaty  was  origtially  adopted  or 
made  between  the  two  countries  there 
was  no  mention  of  this  highway  as  I 
recall.  However,  in  the  presentation  to 
the  Rules  Committee  It  was  stated  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  con- 
struction of  such  a  highway  would  im- 
prove relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  t)ie  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  i$  just  lovely,  the 
improvement  of  relations  with  Mexico 
but  I  think  Congress  ought  to  be  taken 
m  on  the  takeoffs  as  well  as  the  crash 
landings.  Here  is  just  another  instance 
of  where  Congress  apparently  was  left 
out  in  the  cold  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
sequent expenditure  of  $12  million  as 
a  condition  of  a  treaty  engineered  by 
the  White  House  and  State  Department 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regsrd 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was 
pointing  out,  I  was  just  checking  to  find 
out  whether  this  item  is  budgeted.  Ap- 
parently it  is  not  budgeted.  For  the  life 
of  me.  I  cannot  understand  bringing  up 
unbudgeted  items  for  consideration,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  pointing  out 
with  the  serious  situation  that  we  are  i;i 
fiscally  and  with  the  rebuke  the  Pre.si- 
dent— I  think  unfairly— has  rendered 
the  Congress— for  voting  things  that 
are  not  budgeted.  Surely  we  all  should 
exercise  more  discipline  and,  if  the  Pres- 
ident believes  this  bUl  is  an  item  that 
ought  to  go  in  the  budget  over  some 
other  things,  then  let  him  say  it  first 
Certainly  let  us  not.  without  good  reason, 
give  this  a  higher  priority  over  things 
that  the  President  has  put  in  the  buds;- 
et.  I  do  hop*  that  this  rule  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\  e  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore       Tlie 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 

ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  gromid  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  door-; 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  202,  nays  48,  not  voting  18'' 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  277] 
YE.'iS— 202 
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Abbitt 

Adams 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
Geortie  W. 

Andrews. 
N  Duk. 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Ay  res 

Beckworth 

Bell 

BlnRh.'im 

Blatnik 

BogKS 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brooks 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J  .  Jr. 

Bro.vhtll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
Cameron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cheir 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 


Cramer 

dc  la  Garza 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwinski 

Dinijell 

Dole 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dyal 


Herlong 

Holland 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

JoelEon 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jonas 


Edward.s.  Calif.   Jones.  Ala. 
Kdwards.  La.        Karsten 


Everett 

Fa.sceU 

Flood 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Gathln^s 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Icwa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 


Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kmtr.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Koineiray 

Kunkel 

Laird 

LeiMion 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Lotitr,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDadc- 

McEwcn 

MrFall 

M>.ckie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaj.i 

Matthews 

Meeds 


Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

Mize 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

OHara.  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

OUingc 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pirnie 

Poage 

PofT 

Price 

Quillen 

Randall 

Redlin 

Rcld.  lU. 


Arends 

A.slihrook 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burton.  Calif. 

B:.rnes.  Wis. 

Cederbcrg 

Collier 

Corbett 

Curtis 


Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rog.rs.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Ro:,  bal 

Ryan 

Sntterfleld 

Scaeuer 

Srhislcr 

Schmldhauser 

Schwelker 

Scott 

S"lden 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

NAYS — 48 

Lague 

Drivis,  Wis, 

Deviiie 

Dur.can,  Tenn, 

Edwaids.  Ala. 

ElLworth 

Flndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Pa. 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Tcague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Te«. 

Tenzer 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Waiigonner 

Waldle 

Walkins 

Watson 

Watts 

White.  Tex 

Whitener 

VVhitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Langen 

Latta 

McGrath 

MinshaU 

Moore 

Nelscn 

Pike 

Roudcbu.sh 

Rumsfeld 

Srhnoebell 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Stanton 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Utt 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 182 


Abernethy 
.\dalr 
Addabbo 
.Albert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Baudstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Eattin 
Berry 
Boland 
Boiling 
Broomfield 
Blown.  Calif. 
B'  rne.  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Callan 
C.illaway 
Carey 
CcUer 

Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curlln 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dickinson 
DigBS 
Douohue 
Dorn 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Parnsley 
Farnum 
Felghan 
Flno 
Fisher 


Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
P'riedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn, 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gilbert 
GllUgan 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Oreg 
Grcigg 
G rover 
Gurney 
Hai;an,  Ga 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halleck 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hebert 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Howard 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  NY. 
King.  Utah 
Krebs 

Kupferman 
Landrum 
Leggett 
McCIory 
McCulloch 
McDowell 
McMUlan 
McVlcker 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mackay 
Martin,  Ala. 


Martin,  Mass. 

Mathias 

May 

Michel 

Minlsh 

Moeller 

Moorhoad 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Murray 

Nix 

OKonskl 

OLsi'-n.  Mont- 

Ol.son.  Minn. 

ONeill,  Mass, 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pool 

Powell 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Race 

Rees 

Reld,  NY. 

Re  If  el 

Reinecke 

Resnick 

Rivers,  SO. 

Rod!  no 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosfenkowskl 

S;  Germain 

St  Onge 

Say lor 

Seuner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Todd 

Toll 


Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  Miss, 


Walker,  N.  Hex. 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

WldnaU 

Willis 


Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Zablocki 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk   announced   tlie    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Siiylor. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Miissachusetts  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Z.iblocki  with  Mrs.  Mav. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Held  of  N^w  York. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  RiX)ney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
H.\Ileck. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Minish  with  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  GUligan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr,  Berry. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr  B.arrett  with  Mr  Gurney, 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Tal- 
cott. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Adair 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fallon  v^lth  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr, 


Fre- 


Parbstein  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Gr.ibowski  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Walker  of  New  Mexico  w^ith  Mr 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  CuntUngham. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. _ 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  MacGregor, 

Mr,  Felghan  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kupferman, 

Mr,  Carey  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr,  Celler  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

^■Ir.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 

Mr.  Knrth  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Machen 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Bolrind  with  Mr  Nix. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  w-ilh  Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr,  Senner. 

Mr,  Morrison  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Rcsnlck  with  Mr  Stephens. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  McVlcker. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr  Olson  of  Minnesota, 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.     Rostenkowskl     with    Mrs. 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr  Irwin  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Ddall. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr,  McClory. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Rees. 


Green    of 


Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Greigg. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Callan  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Hollfield. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr  Todd. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landruir 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BEIRUT  AGREEAIENT'-IMPLEMEN- 
TATION   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  joint  resolution  (H.J,  Res. 
688'  to  give  effect  to  the  Agreement  for 
Facilitating  the  International  Circula- 
tion of  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of 
an  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in  1948. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  fiom  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

:n  the  committee  or  the  whoi-e 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  688),  with  Mr.  Monagan  In 
the  chair. 

The   Clerk  read  the   title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ihe  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purjwse  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  688  is  to  implement  the 
Ajrerment  for  Facilitating  the  Interna- 
tional Circulation  of  Visual  and  Audi- 
toiT  Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Character — commonly 
known  as  the  Beirut  agreement. 

The  resolution  would  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  a  Federal  agency 
or  agencies  to  assume  the  resrxinsibnity 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  and  would  add  new  provisions 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  duty-free  treatment  for 
articles  that  are  determined  by  such 
agency  or  agenciet'to  be  visual  or  audi- 
tory materials  of  an  educational,  scien- 
tific, or  cultural  character  within  the 
meaning  of  the  agreement. 
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The  visual  and  auditory  articles,  which 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  free  of  duty 
under  the  conditions  and  limitations 
specmed  In  the  resolution,  are  developed 
photographic  film,  including  motion  pic- 
ture film  on  which  pictures  or  sound  and 
pictures  have  been  recorded;  photo- 
graphic slides;  transparencies;  sound  re- 
cordings; recorded  video  tape;  models 
charts;  maps;  globes;  and  posters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Beirut  agreement 
on  audiovisual  materials,  which  would  be 
Implemented  by  the  pending  resolution 
was  proposed  by  the  U5,  delegation  t<'. 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization— UNESCO— at  Its 
third  session  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  In  1948. 
At  the  present  time  this  agreement  is 
formally  operational  in  17  countries. 
The  U.S.  Senate  gave  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Beirut  agreement 
on  May  26, 1960. 

Deposit  of  raUfication  >ias  been  with- 
held pending  enactment  of  this  Imple- 
menting legislation.  Upon  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  688,  it  Is  expected 
that  the  instrument  of  ratification  will 
be  deposited  with  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  carries  an  amendment  to  section 
3(a)  thereof.  The  language  added  by 
the  committee  provides  that  whenever 
the  President  determines  that  there  is  or 
may  be  profltmaking  exhibition  or  use  of 
the  articles  entered  under  the  agreement 
which  Interferes  significantly— or  threat- 
ens to  Interfere  significantly— with 
domestic  production  of  similar  articles 
he  may  prescribe  regulations  imposing 
restrictions  on  the  entry  of  such  foreign 
articles  to  Insure  that  they  will  be  ex- 
hibited or  used  ©nly  for  nonprofitmaklng 
purposes. 

This  language  Is  consistent  with  para- 
graph 5  of  article  IV  of  the  agreement 
which  permits  the  Issuance  of  such  reg- 
ulations by  the  contracting  states 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
received  no  expression  of  opposition  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
in  the  public  hearings  held  on  June  6 

fi^ff  ,1  u'  ^^^  y^"  °^  during  the  time 
that  it  has  been  pending  in  the  commlt- 

,  ■.,.  1^^^^^*®**  Federal  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Departments  of  State  Treas- 
ury, Commerce.  Interior,  and  Labor 
have  furnished  the  committee  with 
favorable  reports  on  the  measure 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  nrn- 
duces     more     educational     au^l^vl^nn^     ^^suicuve  provision.     I  think  the  pro- 
materials  than  all  other  countries  c^m      iS°h-  ''  °?^^  "^  *°  ^^^  P^*"*  where  it  is 
bined  and  Is  the  world's  SrexpoJS^^  '^^'i'' r ^"°^^^^^  ^^'  President 

of  such  materials.     The  Commit f^Po^  „„Z?^!_.<^"-^n^MAN.     The   time  of 


United  States.  Wby  did  the  committee 
make  this  discretionary  with  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Chairman,  at  least  I 
had  the  thought  in  mind  that  we  might 
do  that  the  way  that  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  indicating.  I  was  assured,  how- 
ever, by  those  with  whom  I  was  discuss- 
ing the  matter  that  there  was  no 
question  about  the  desire  that  If  these 
materials  come  Into  the  United  States 
and  are  used  in  a  profltmaking  manner 
which  interferes  significantly  or  threat- 
ens to  interfere  significantly  with  domes- 
tic production,  thea  there  shoidd  be  au- 
thority to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
entry  of  such  articles— whether  we  said 
that  it  had  to  be  done,  or  left  it  to  tlie 
discretion  of  the  Pie.sident. 

Will  the  gentleman  look  at  the  com- 
mittee's report,  where  we  discussed  the 
committee  amendn»nt«? 

I  think  you  will  find  that  this  lan- 
guage we  added  i$  completely  within 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  article 
IV.  paragraph  5,  where  it  says  that  reg- 
lUatlons  may  be  Imposed  to  injure  that 
the  articles  covered  shall  only  be  ex- 
hibited or  used  for  nonprofitmaklng 
puiTX)ses.  It  is  just  a  question  of  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  stronger  lan- 
guage was  needed,  and  I  became  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  It  was  not 
Now.  Mr.  Chalrmnn,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri 
[Mr.  Curtis  I .  because  I  think  he  shares 
that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do,  and  I  might  say 
that  we  actually  had  no  problem  pre- 
sented in  this  area.  The  language  put 
in  was  just  in  case  some  problem  might 
develop,  but  frankly  I  do  not  think  the 
problem  would. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  had  no  request  even 
for  this  language— no  request  even  to  go 
this  far— but  the  committee  Itself  felt 
it  was  wise  to  put  It  in.  Here  is  the 
reason  why  I  felt  I  wanted  some  language 
on  this:  even  though  the  agreement  gives 
the  contracting  party  the  right  to  do 
tws,  the  question  wa«  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  President  himself 
could  so  act  without  some  directive  in 
the  legislation  from  the  Congress  itself 
So  we  put  in  such  authority  in  the 
resolution. 

„-^iv  SP^^-      '^^^    the    gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  wlU  be  glad  to  vield. 
Mr  GROSS.    I  have  no  quarrel  with  a 
restrictive  provision.     I  think 
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of  such  materials.  The  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means  believes  that  full  par- 
tlcipaUon  of  the  United  States  in  the 
agreement  would  increase  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  those  of  other  nations,  and  Is 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  688 

Mx  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

fro'^io'^-    '  ^^^^  ^  ^«  ««""«"-" 

„J^;^°^-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
why  the  committee  did  not  write  in  a 
stlpulaUon  to  do  by  law  what  Is  left  dis- 
cretionary with  the  President    of    the 


gentleman  from  Arka»isas\as'again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.   MILLS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  l  additional  minute 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  had  .some  un- 
happy experiences  with  this  delegated 
discretionary  power,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  can  go  back  to  the  Battle  Act 
in  the  matter  of  foreign  aid.  Yes  we 
have  had  some  unhappy  experiences,  and 
I  do  not  understand  fhy.  If  you  mean 
what  you  say  and  say  what  you  mean 
you  did  not  write  this  in  as  a  matter  of 


law  without  giving  discretionary  power 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  we  mean  exactly  what  we  arc 
saying. 

Mr.  GROSS.    But  you  have  left  it 

Mr.  MILLS.     If  it  occurs,  he  can  ex- 
ercise this  authority  and  restrict  Imports 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
agreement  itself.  This  country  reserves 
that  right,  and  all  of  these  coimtries  do 
E.ssentially  they  reserve  the  right  set 
forth  in  the  agreement  and  what  we  were 
primarily  concerned  about  here  is  that 
the  President  be  in  a  position  legallv 
to  carry  out  that  Intent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mn.LS],  explained  this  bill.     I 
think  it  is  a  very  complete  report  thn 
we  present  here.     There  were  hearing.^ 
on   the  subject,   and  all   Interested  de- 
partments   of    Government    favored    it 
As  near  as  we  could  check  everyone  wiio 
i.5    concerned    in    this    area    has    be<  n 
strongly  behind  this  legislation.     I  ju-t 
want   to   emphasize   a   distinction   that 
the  chairman  made  that  this  does  nr.t 
relate   to   commercial   items.     In   fact 
this  is  carved  out  in  an  area  by  itscU 
which  has  to  do  with  items  that  are  not 
in  competition  with  each  otheK    This  i^ 
the  nature  of  these  cultural  and  educa- 
tional items.    I  think  that  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  careful  job  in  preservir? 
this.    I  think  another  point  I  would  I'kr 
to  emphasize  is  the  chairman  said  th-. 
IS  a  two-way  street,  but  certainly  tl-. 
United  States  is  the  primary  exporte; 
in  this  area.    I  have  forgotten  what  il-.c 
ratio  Is.    It  is  something  in  the  nature 
of  10  to  1.     I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  is  in  the  lonar-range  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.    All  those  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  committ--'- 
were  very  much  in  favor  of  this  bill^ 
passing. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  tbp 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AHLLS.  I  think  it  bears  repeat- 
ing what  the  gentleman  said,  and  I  tried 
to  say:  that  this  is  not  an  agreement  to 
establish  an  economic  relationship  and 
economic  development  for  improvement 
of  the  countries  contributing  to  it  It  is 
strictly  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural. So  long  as  we  are  the  predomi- 
nant country  in  the  world  supplying  thi.'; 
type  of  material  for  these  purposes  then 
we  certainly  have  more  to  gain  in  the 
long  run  than  any  of  the  other  contracl- 
,ing  parties  to  it. 

•      Mr.  CURTIS.    I  think  so,  indeed,  and 
I  urge  acceptance  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  v  i!l 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  .vield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.    I  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  committee  has  taken 
this   action   to   provide   this   protection 
should  such  competition  arise,  in  giving 
the  President  discretionary  authority  to 
act.    I  would  point  out  to  the  gentlemen 
of  this  distinguished  committee,  however, 
the  apparent  disposition  of  the  present 
administration  In  such  matters  as  is  in- 


dicated in  the  case  of  Dahlberg  Elec- 
tronics, Inc..  the  maker  of  hearing  aids, 
which  had  a  patent  on  a  small  hearing 
aid  which  was  apparently  copied  com- 
pletely by  a  Spanish  firm.  These  hearing 
aids  are  now  being  Imported  Into  the 
United  States.  They  are,  I  repeat,  exact 
copies  of  patented  hearing  aids  Invented 
and  being  marketed  by  an  American 
company. 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  Tariff  Commission 

ruled  unanimously  that  the  imported 
items  here  Involved  were  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  patent  claims  and 
their  importation  and  sale  constituted 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  within 
the  meaning  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 

However,  on  the  other  question  the 
Commission  was  evidently  divided  as  to 
the  extent  of  injury  to  the  domestic  firm. 
Consequently,  the  discretion  in  such 
cases  is  left  to  the  White  House  as  to 
whether  or  not  action  shall  be  taken,  it 
being  in  the  power  of  the  White  House  to 
stop  the  importation  in  such  cases. 

The  White  House  considered  that  case 
and  ruled  against  the  action,  even  though 
we  had  a  product  covered  by  an  American 
patent,  produced  by  an  American  firm 
and  sold  by  American  distributors  all 
over  the  country,  facing  competition, 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  had  ruled  to 
be  unfair  under  the  Tariff  Act. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  that  con- 
tribution by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Buchanan].  And,  I  might  say 
that  this  bill  now  pending  before  us 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  par- 
ticular situation.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan] 
was  not  talking  about  that  particular 
point,  however,  but  as  an  illustration,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  what  can  happen,  if 
the  discretionary  power  rests  in  the  Pres- 
ident. On  that  basis,  I  beUeve  the  gen- 
tleman is  here  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  recognizing  this  distinction. 
But  the  discretionary  power  1-  left  with 
the  administration.  I  thought  that  this 
would  illustrate  the  fact  that  I  for  one 
feel  and  have  some  reservation,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GrossI,  about  leaving  the  discretionary 
power  there. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  .say  that  in  this 
particular  case  I  shall  personally  be  in- 
terested In  following  through  on  that, 
because  as  the  gentleman  stated,  It  does 
bear  investigation. 

The  only  place  where  this  would  ap- 
pear to  come  into  consideration  is  where 
you  have  an  exhibition,  and  it  becomes 
a  question  as  to  whether  there  might  be 
profitmaklng  in  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Beirut  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  in  1948. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  It  was  not  ratified 
by  the  other  body  until  1960? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  reason 
for  the  long  delay  in  ratifying  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I.  myself,  wonder,  be- 
because  I  believe  it  would  have  been  well 
had  we  moved  forward  upon  both  this 
and  the  Florence  agreement  long  before 
now. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  countries  abroad 
in  this  instance  have  been  more  than 
considerate,  overly  considerate,  of  the 
United  States  for  not  having  moved  for- 
ward when  we  were  so  much  in  favor  of 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  President 
Johnson  now  urges  the  speedy  approval 
of  this  legislation,  although  there  has 
been  a  period  of  5  to  6  years  during  which 
the  legislation  might  have  been  brought 
in. 

I  am  cuiious  to  know  what  has  trans- 
pired here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well.  I  have  wondered 
myself.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  but  I  am  just  pleased  that  we 
are  moving  now  on  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  really  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  the  delay  between  the  time 
that  we  suggested  this  agreement  and 
the  other  body's  giving  its  advice  and 
consent  to  it. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  that  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous interest  expressed  to  me  on  nu- 
merous occasions  by  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  proposal  for  us  to  take 
action  in  the  House  on  it. 

However,  we  have  had  other  matters 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  were  of  a  very  pressing  na- 
ture so  that  we  did  not  set  to  this  mat- 
ter any  earlier  than  we  did. 

In  other  words,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  agreements  of  this  sort,  even  though 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  other 
body,  are  sometimes  delayed  because  we 
are  prone  to  think  of  them  in  terms  of 
whether  or  not  there  are  provisions  with- 
in the  agreement  contrary  to  our  best 
interests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  this 
particular  case  let  me  assure  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [ Mr."  Gross ][ 
that  was  a  part  of  what  I  had  in  my 
own  mind.  As  a  result,  we  scheduled 
our  public  hearings,  and  as  it  turned  out, 
no  one  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  opposition  to  any  part  of  the  bill. 
Moreover,  during  all  of  the  period  of 
time  that  it  has  been  pending  before 
the  committee,  I  do  not  recall  one  let- 
ter of  concern  or  protest  about  the 
Beirut  agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  might 
say  that  I  think  that  the  delay  may 
have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 


there  were  no  economic  public  interest 
groups  involved  in  this — and  in  this  tjise 
of  legislation  it  does  often  require  tlie 
interest  of  a  particular  group  to  push  it. 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  see  any  ulterior 
motive  about  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  this  delay.  I  believe  it  might  have 
been  well  to  have  moved  sooner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ch£.irman,  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  basic  purpose  of  this  particular 
act  and  to  state  that  my  Interest  hes  in 
two  areas. 

Are  we  completely  protected  in  the 
deposition  of  such  materials,  whether 
they  be  cultural,  educational,  or  scien- 
tific, with  the  UNESCO  subdivision  of 
the  United  Nations,  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  or  the  National  Security  Act. 
against  a  leak  from  such  deposits  a.s 
to  such  things  as  nuclear  devices  or  other 
things  that  might  be  termed  scientific. 
Including  our  deliverj*  means? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  am  certain  we 
are.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  we  are.  All  we  are 
dealing  with  here  and  all  we  are  chang- 
ing is  the  establishment  of  a  provision 
for  audiovisual  materials  of  an  educa- 
tion, scientific,  or  cultural  character, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Beirut  agree- 
ment, to  come  into  the  United  States 
free  of  the  duty  that  would  otherwise 
be  imposed. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  our  se- 
curity laws  and  even  in  the  agreement 
we  reserve  certain  rights  with  respect  to 
those  things  that  can  come  into  our 
country  as  well  as  reserving  our  basic 
statutes  that  protect  us  so  far  as  to  what 
can  go  out  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that  reply, 
and  I  do  feel  reassured  about  our  basic 
security  laws  with  which,  of  course,  I 
am  vitally  interested  and  In  which  we 
have  some  precedent  in  gi\-ing  away 
such  information,  as  a  magnanimous 
nation. 

But  let  us  reverse  the  process.  I  un- 
derstand this  has  to  do  with  duties  being 
forgiven  on  things  that  would  come  to 
the  United  Nations  having  to  do  with 
the  types  of  educational  and  cultural 
material  and  scientific  material  which 
will  be  available  to  at  least  those  in 
charge  of  UNESCO. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Let  me  make  an- 
other point.  Most  of  this  material  is 
not  on  the  duty  list  anyway.  There  are 
just  a  few  items,  so  that  on  the  bulk  of 
them  we  would  not  need  implementa- 
tion. But  I  am  certain  our  committee 
has  been  careful  In  this  area,  as  we  try 
to  be  in  all  these  areas  of  sensitive  ma- 
terial, or  knowledge,  and  that  we  in  no 
way  will  infringe  upon  laws  that  are 
written  to  protect  against  that  kind  of 
exportation. 
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Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I^t  me  cite  a  hypotheti- 
cal case. 

Suppose  the  motion  picture  was  taken 
by  the  USIA  for  cultural  and  educa- 
tional purposes  and  had  been  deposited 
under  this  agreement  without  duty, 
would  there  be  any  way  under  this 
arrangement  or  this  agreement  that  the 
film  on  the  life  of  one  of  our  former 
presidents  overseas  in  India  could  be 
.  released  for  political  or  cultural  or  edu- 
cational or  other  purposes  out  of  this 
depository? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  respond  by  say- 
ing that  I,  myself,  am  not  too  versed  on 
these  particular  laws.  I  do  say  that  this 
bill  as  we  present  it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  laws  we  have  written  seeking  to  deal 
with  that  kind  of  hypothetical  situation 
the  gentleman  poses.  Whether  those 
laws  are  adequate  to  do  the  job  the  gen- 
tleman has  in  mind,  and  I  think  in 
which  I  would  be  In  sympathy,  1  am  not 
an  expert  on  that  and  the  committee  has 
not  gone  into  that. 

All  I  can  say  and  repeat  is  that  we  in 
.no  way  touched  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr(»n  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  the  specific  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  makes,  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  could  actually 
under  this  language  here  before  us  give 
you  a  specific  answer  as  to  what  might 
transpire,  because  the  country  receiving 
this  material  has  evidently  asked  for  it 
in  the  case  that  you  have  mentioned. 
We  could  send  whatever  they  desired 
over  there. 

Now  if  the  country  considered  that  to 
be  scientific,  educational,  cultural,  or  one 
of  these  three,  they  might  let  it  go  in 
free  of  duty. 

But  bear  this  in  mind  because  what  I 
was  concerned  about  for  a  long  period 
of  time  with  respect  to  it  was  not  what 
we  could  send  abroad  because  I  ass\uned 
that  what  we  sent  abroad  would  be  asked 
for.  Certainly.  I  thought  it  would  be  such 
a  tyf)e  as  to  lend  perhaps  credit  upon 
us  for  sending  it  across.  What  I  have 
been  concerned  about  is  whether  or  not 
we  were  laying  down  the  bars  to  some- 
thing coming  here  under  the  guise  of  an 
educational  or  cultural  or  scientific 
showing  that  would  not  be  desirable  from 
at  least  my  own  point  of  view.  We  are 
not,  however,  in  anyway,  disturbing  our 
right  to  limit  whatever  rights  we  have  to 
restrict  imports  of  that  kind  of  material. 
As  I  recall  we  had  testimony  before  the 
committee  indicating  that  we  export 
about  $3^  million  annually  of  audio- 
visual materials  of  the  nature  covered 
by  this  legislation.  As  I  also  recall,  the 
estimates  were  that  the  import  duties  to 
be  forgiven  under  this  legislation  would 
amount  to  only  approximately  $20,000 
per  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  aind  that  is  reassuring  in 
a  measure.  I  agree  with  him  100  percent 
that  the  danger  is  in  what  might  come 
into  the  United  States  from  other  coun- 
tries. I  wonder,  and  my  real  concern 
is,  whether  or  not  we  are  delegating  our 
authority  to  this  agency  of  the  United 
NaUons  with  which  we  are  depositing 
these  materials  described  by  all  these  ad- 
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Jectives.  without  duty,  and  releasing 
them  within  the  United  States  for  politi- 
cal purposes — and  I  cannot  put  it  any 
more  plainly  than  th»t. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  that  is  not  the  case. 
I  might  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  article  V  of  the  agreement  which  is  on 
page  7  of  the  report,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

ARTIC^     V 

Nothing  in  the  present  Agretrnent  shall 
affect  the  right  of  the  contracting  states  to 
censor  material  in  accordance  with  their 
own  laws  or  to  adopt  measures  to  prohibit 
or  limit  the  importation  of  material  for  rea- 
sons of  pubhc  security  or  order. 

As  the  gentleman  know.s,  we  do  have 
by  postal  regulation,  and  I  assume,  by 
acts  of  Congress  itself,  laws  having  to 
do  with  the  control  of  such  material. 
We  will  not  change  those  one  iota.  We 
are  stiU  reserving  to  Congress  the  right 
to  provide  additional  acts  if  those  acts 
are  inadequate. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  this  instance,  the  word 
"States"  refers  to  sovereign  nations,  I 
presume? 

Mr.  MILLS.    To  sovereign  nations. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time.  This  is  reassuring. 
I  think  it  is  Important  legislative  history 
to  show  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  nor  the  intent  of  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  to  permit  such  a  device 
which  would  undo  what  we.  ourselves 
hold  up  as  the  will  of  the  House.  At 
least  we  did  so  in  one  Instance  in  the  last 
session  of  this  very  Congress,  aa  far  as 
the  distrlbtuion  of  fllra  among  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  is  concerned 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mi-,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr,  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  there  are  50  nations  that 
are  party  to  this  agreement? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Thene  are  17  nations 
party  to  this  agreement. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Th«  Florence  agree- 
ment is  the  one  that  has  50, 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  vield  further'' 

Mr.  CURTIS,  I  yieW  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILLS.  These  are  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  world.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  their  enports  arc  .such  a 
small  amount  as  compared  with  our  ex- 
ports to  them.  Those  countries  are  Bra- 
zil, Cambodia,  Canada,  Denmark  El  Sal- 
vador, Ghana,  Greece,  Haiti,  Iran,  Iraq 
Malagasy,  Non^-ay,  Pakistan,  Philippines' 
Syria.  Trinidad,  and  Tobago.  Yugoslavia' 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  only  one  Com- 
munist country  involfed  in  the  Beirut 
agreement? 

Mr,  MILLS,  The  ottly  one  that  could 
be  classified  as  such  appears  to  be  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  GROSS,  That  is  a  Communist 
country. 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  ia  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    But  tl»t  is  the  only  one. 


Mr.  MILLS.  This  legislation  does  not 
require  us  to  bring  in  a  single  film  from 
Yugoslavia  that  is  communistic  in  na- 
ture. That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  to  my  friend  from  Missouri  when  I 
refeiTed  to  other  law  s  and  controls. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  688,  which  is  designed 
to  implement  the  Agreement  for  Facili- 
tating the  International  Circulation  of 
Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Ed- 
ucational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Char- 
acter— commonly  known  as  the  Beirut 
agreement.  The  Beirut  agreement, 
which  was  proposed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization— UNESCO — in  1948, 
is  formally  operational  in  17  countries. 
The  Senate  ratified  the  Beirut  agree- 
ment in  1960,  but  deposit  of  ratification 
has  been  delayed  pending  enactment  of 
implementing  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Beirut  agreement 
and  the  implementing  legislation  is  to 
promote,  through  the  removal  of  inhib- 
iting tariffs,  the  free  expansion  of  ideas 
expressed  through  the  use  of  visual  or 
auditory  materials.  The  visual  or  audi- 
tory materials  covered  are  developed 
photographic  film,  photographic  slides, 
transparencies,  .sound  recordings,  re- 
corded video  tape,  models,  charts,  maps, 
globes,  and  posters. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  I>resi- 
dent  to  designate  a  Federal  agency  to 
assume  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  agreement.  The  Federal  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  President  will  be  required 
to  determine  that  articles  are  visual  or 
auditory  material  of  an  educational,  sci- 
entific, or  cultural  character  within  the 
meaning  of  the  agreement. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest 
producer  and  exporter  of  audiovisual  ma- 
terials. By  permitting  the  United  States 
to  fully  participate  in  the  Beirut  agree- 
ment, House  Joint  Resolution  688  would 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States,  I  recommend  favorable 
action  by  the  House  on  this  measure, 

GENERAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUR-nS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickle  1 .  Under  the  rule,  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  to  the 
joint  resolution  are  In  order  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  joint  resolution  is  as  follows: 

HJ.  Res.  688 
Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  repeatedly  declared  It  to  be  a  national 
policy  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  United  States  in  other  countries,  and  to 
Increase  mutual  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtee  and  the  people 
of  other  countries;  and 
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Whereas  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  of  its  third  session  at 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  In  1948,  approved  and 
recommended  to  member  states  for  signature 
an  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Interna- 
tional Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  which  Agreement  has 
been  signed  by  twenty-one  nations.  Including 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  given  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  does  hereby  de- 
termine that  mutual  understanding  between 
peoples  will  be  augmented  by  the  measures 
provided  for  in  said  Agreement:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  St.ites  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  des- 
ignate a  Federal  agency  or  agencies  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Visual  and  Audi- 
tory Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Character  and  a  related  proto- 
col of  signature,  opened  for  signature  at  Lake 
Success  on  July  15,  1949  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  aa  the  "Agreement").  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  so  designated  to  take  appropriate 
meastires  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement  Including  the  is- 
suance of  regulations. 

Sec.  2.  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  authorized  to  furnish  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  agen- 
cy or  agencies  designated  by  the  President  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

Sec  3.  (3)  (1)  Part  6  of  schedule  8  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  heading  to  such  part  6  the  following: 
"Part  6  headnote: 

"1.  No  article  shall  be  exempted  from  duty 
under  Item  870.30  unless  a  Federal  agencv  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  President  'de- 
termines that  such  article  is  \'lsual  or  audi- 
tory material  of  an  educational,  scientific,  or 
cultural  character  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  International 
Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials 
of  an  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Char,^cter." 

(2)  Such  part  6  is  amended  bv  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 


70.30   Devplopf'l  pliolofrapliic 

film,  indiKiiiii;  luolton-plc- 
tiire  film  on  which  pic- 
tures or  souml  and  pic- 
ture have  liocn  roconied; 
photOCTaphtc  •slldp?;  tratis- 
porcndes;  sourd  record- 
inps;  reoordeii  video-tape; 
models;  chart.';  map?; 
plotie-s;  and  r>oster,s;  all  of 
the  foregolni!  which  are  de- 
termined to  iM"  visual  or 
auditory  materials  In  ac- 
Cfirdanee  with  headnote  1 
0(  this  piiTt 


Free 


Free 


(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  on  or  :.iier  the  date  proclaimed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
which  date  shaU  'oe  within  the  period  of  six 
months  which  begins  with  the  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  United  States  Instrument 
of  acceptance  of  the  Agreement  Is  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  11,  strllie  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  insert  after  line  11  the  follow- 
ing: "V^enever  the  President  determines 
that  there  is  or  may  be  profit-making  exhibi- 
tion or  use  of  articles  described  in  Item 
870  30  which  interferes  significantly  (or 
threatens  to  Interfere  significantly)  with 
domestic  production  of  similar  articles,  he 
may  prescribe  regulations  imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  entry  of  such  foreign  articles  to 
ensure  that  they  will  be  exhibited  or  used 
only  for  non-profit-making  purposes," 

Mr.  MILLS  dnterruptin!?  the  reading  i . 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  amendment  is  set  forth  in 
the  bill  and  in  the  report  as  well.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordin.gly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Pickle,  Ciiairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on 
the  State  of  tiie  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  liaving  had  under  con- 
sideration the  Joint  Resolution  i  H.J.  Res. 
G88)  to  give  effect  to  the  Agreement  for 
Facilitating  the  International  Circula- 
tion of  Vi-sual  and  Auditory  Materials  of 
an  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in  1948, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1002,  he 
reported  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  witli  a  committee  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  previous  question  was  ordered  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixiie.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amendment, 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
readi;ig  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
enerossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FLORENCE  AGREEMENT  IMPLE- 
MENTATION LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iH,R.  8664)  to  implement  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened 
for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1950,  and  for  other  punx)ses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

I^f  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R,  8C64,  with  Mr. 
Pickle  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr,  Curtis] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman^ 
:'rora  Arkansas. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  vield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
8664.  as  imanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  im- 
plement tl>e  International  Agreement  on 
the  Importation  of  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Materials,  which  is 
popularly  referred  to  as  the  Florence 
agreement. 

The  Florence  agreement.  Members  of 
the  House  will  recall,  is  an  international 
agreement  sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization— UNESCO — the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  free  flow 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
materials  by  removing  unnecessary-  bar- 
riers that  impede  the  international  flow 
of  .such  materials. 

This  agreement  was  opened  for  signa- 
ture on  November  23,  1950,  and  to  date 
some  50  countries  have  become  parties 
thereto.  The  United  States  signed  the 
agreement  on  Jime  24.  1959,  and  the  Sen- 
ate gave  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion on  February  23.  1960.  Deposit  of 
the  U.S.  ratification  has  been  delayed, 
however,  pending  enactment  of  the  nec- 
essary implementing  legislation.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8664,  the  pending  bill, 
would  provide  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  the  United  States  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  agreement. 

The  Florence  agreement  provides  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes 
through  provision  for  the  duty-free  im- 
portation of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  materials.  H.R,  8664.  as  unani- 
mously reported  by  your  committee, 
through  amendment  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  would  permit, 
with  certain  procedural  safeguards,  the 
duty-free  treatment  envisaged  by  the 
agreement.  In  this  connection,  I  should 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  materials  referred  to  in  the  agree- 
ment are  already  duty  free  under  the 
present  provisions  of  the  tariff  schedules. 
These  include  books  in  foreign  languages, 
many  periodicals,  newspapers,  antiques 
made  prior  to  1830.  most  original  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  prints  produced  by 
hand,  audiovisual  materials  for  educa- 
tional institutions,  articles  for  specified 
t>T>es  of  exhibitions  and  books,  and  other 
articles  for  use  by  the  blind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  bill,  section 
6(c»,  relates  to  the  qualified  duty-free 
treatment  of  instruments  and  apparatus 
entered  for  use  by  educational  and  scien- 
tific institutions.  The  most  significant 
qualification  and  limitation  on  such 
duty-free  entry  Is  that  it  is  confined  to 
situations  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  foimd  that  no  instrument  or 
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aj>paratus  of  equivalent  scientific  value, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  foreign 
instrument  or  apparatus  is  intended  to 
be  used.  Is  beln«  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  procedural 
safeguards  that  would  govern  the  appli- 
cation for  duty-free  entry  of  a  foreign 
Instnmient  or  apparatus.  Is  the  require- 
ment that  notice  of  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  that  interested  persons.  Includ- 
ing domestic  manufacturers,  be  given  an 
oppcrtimity  to  present  their  views.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary's  determination 
in  each  case  is  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  is  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals  on  questions  of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means'  public 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  advised  that  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  the  duty-free 
treatment  that  would  be  extended  there- 
tmder  will  result  in  any  significant  in- 
crease in  imports.  However,  as  a  safe- 
guard for  workers,  firms,  or  industries 
which  consider  that  they  are  seriously 
injured  by  such  duty-free  treatment, 
provision  is  made  that — for  purposes  of 
the  application  of  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance and  tariff  adjustment  provisions  o! 
title  ni  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962 — the  duty-free  treatment  provided 
for  in  the  bill  shall  be  treated  as  a  tariff 
concession    under    a    trade    agreement. 

In  this  connection  the  committee 
Wishes  to  emphasize  the  educational. 

scientific,  and  cultural  purposes  of  the 
Florence  agreement,  which  this  bill 
would  Implement,  as  distinguished  from 
the  economic  purposes  for  which  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  President  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements.  The  two 
programs  are  separate  and  distinct. 
That  relating  to  the  Florence  agreement 
is  the  very  limited  one  of  implementing 
the  exchange  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials.  The  trade  agree- 
ments program,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
directed  to  the  reciprocal  reduction  of 
duties  to  achieve  economic  objectives. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
In  the  course  of  its  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  received  favorable  reports 
from  all  of  the  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments,  including  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  and  the 
Copyright  Office.  It  also  received  a 
factual  report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  this  legislation  is  completely 
consonant  and  in  accord  with  the  U.S. 
well-established  policy  of  encouraging 
the  international  exchange  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  materials 
as  a  means  of  increasing  understanding 
between  nations,  and  unanimously  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  H.R.  8664,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  this 
one  of  the  differences  between  the  Beirut 
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agreement  and  the  Florence  agree- 
ment— the  proviso  the  gentleman  has 
read?  If  there  is  this  difference,  why? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  point  out  the  dif- 
ference really  in  what  we  are  talking 
about.  In  the  Beirut  agreement  we  are 
talking  only  about  audio-visual  types  of 
materials,  such  as  motion  pictures,  that 
are  to  be  imported  or  exported — artlcle.s 
of  an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
character. 

Here  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
bill  of  broader  scope.  For  instance,  the 
gentleman  will  remember  that  every  vear 
we  have  some  30  or  more  of  the.se  indi- 
vidual bills  which  allow  the  duty-free 
import  of  a  ma.ss  ^ectrometer,  or  an 
instrument  of  that  nature. 

I  refer  to  a  spectrometer  that  some 
educational  institution  in  your  State  or 
my  State  wants.  We  go  through  the  proc- 
ess of  allowing  them  to  come  in  with  a 
special  bill  that  the  committee  reports, 
and  we  pass  it,  and  the  President  signs  it, 
and  then  we  forego  tbe  collection  of  that 
duty.  It  is  that  kind  of  instrument  and 
apparatus  we  are  talking  about  here  in 
section  6'c).  Those  thines  that  are  en- 
tered for  use  here  in  the  United  States — 
actually  to  be  used  by  a  nonprofit  insti- 
tution, established  for  educational  or 
scientific  pui-poses.  Here  is  where  we 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  if  we  do  this 
in  section  6<ci  we  are  setting  up  a  proper 
safeguard  to  protect  any  domestic  pro- 
ducer who  thinks  that  he  might  be  pro- 
ducing this  same  kind  of  instrument  or 
apparatus.  If  so,  we  want  him  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  sav  eo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  must 
make  this  determination,  but  it  has  to 
be  done  publicly.  Tliere  is  an  appeal 
available  from  this  determination,  judi- 
cial review  on  questions  of  law  in  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  we  wrote 
in  after  the  bill  had  ifiitially  been  intro- 
duced, and  we  tried  to  eliminate  any 
question  about  what  we  were  endeavor- 
ing to  do.  There  is  ho  harm  in  some- 
thing coming  in  to  be  used  by  a  college 
or  university  which  Is  scientific  in  na- 
ture free  of  duty  if  that  college  or  uni- 
versity cannot  find  that  same  instrument 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Thii  is  the  Florence 
agreement  which  involves  50  or  52  na- 
tions? 

Mr,  MILLS.  Yes:  60  nations. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  Bome  of  tliose  are 
Communist  countries.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  true,  but  we  are 
not  changing  anything  in  existing  law 
which  has  to  do  with  our  right  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  such  imports  if  they 
are  contrary  to  our  own  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, Cuba  Is  one  of  the  countries  you 
have  covered  in  this  atreement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  li»t  is  here  on  page 
39,  appendix  B,  of  the  committee's  re- 
port.    It  gives  you  evtry  one  of  them. 


That  is  the  last  page  In  the  report.  That 
is  true.  We  are  not  changing  any  re- 
striction about  it,  however,  so  that  the 
embargo  against  Cuba  would  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  regardless  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  I  want  to  be  doubly  sure  that  this 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  change  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.     It  does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes,  and  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fron^  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hail!. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  reassure  myself  by  restating  what 
I  believe  to  be  tlie  committee  and  the 
distinguished  chairman's  position. 

As  I  understand  it,  'mder  section  6(ci 
of  this  bill  where  we  are  importing  for 
nonprofit  institutions  such  things  a.s 
spectrometers  or.  if  I  recall  it  correctly, 
we  had  many  bills  come  through  here  for 
ultra -high-frequency  electron  micro- 
scopes which  were  brought  in  because 
the  crj'stals  can  actually  be  obtained 
only  in  certain  other  places  in  the  world, 
and  we  want  to  render  them  available  to 
people  operating  these  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions in  our  own  country,  hereafter  we 
would  not  have  to  do  that  if  they  met  the 
proviso  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  were  published  in  the  Register,  and 

the  right  of  appeal  of  anybody  Injured 
in  our  own  country  is  given.  Thus  we 
would  cut  down  and  expedite  our  own 
work  as  far  as  these  individual  bills  are 
concerned.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  eminently  correct 
with  respect  to  the  spectrometers  to 
which  he  refers,  and  the  bUl  also  pro- 
vides that  electron  microscopes  shall  be 
subject  to  the  uniform  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Mills,  said  about  this  bill.    It  has  been 
unanimously  reported.    It  was  approved 
after  considerable  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee based  on  public  hearings.    I  think 
we  have  worked  this  out.    There  were  a 
couple  of  bugs  in  the  thing.    I  might  say 
to   the   gentleman   from   Iowa  and   the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  one 
reason  for  a  little  more  formality  in  the 
proceedings  here  is  that  we  were  cominp 
closer  to  touching  commercial  Items,  or 
at  least  to  the  possibility  of  it,  than  we 
were  in  the  Beirut  agreement  which  was 
dealing  only  with  visual  aids.     Here  in 
this  legislation  we  actually — because  of 
the  experience  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  had  over  a  period  of 
years  in  dealing  with  these  scientific  in- 
struments where  we  process  special  bills 
to     allow     duty-free     entry — would     go 
through  all  of  this  new  procedure  to  be 
sure  that  the  article  in  question  is  not  a 
scientific  instrument  that  is  actually  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.    We  wanted 
to  be  sure  in  this  bill  that  we  had  pro- 
vided as  much  care  for  screening  these 
kinds  of  items  as  we  thought  we  were 
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providing  when  we  would  bring  in  some- 
thing In  the  natiu-e  of  a  private  bill  I 
think  we  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  I 
am  rather  pleased  that  we  have.  I  think 
we  have  adequately  protected  the  Inter- 
est of  our  own  domestic  producers 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  at  page  8  of 
the  report  one  can  see  the  essence  of  this 
when  our  committee  wrote : 

Althougli,  as  has  been  pointed  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Florence  Agreement  aiid  of 
HR.  8664  are  educational,  scientific  and 
cultural  rather  than  economic  and  commer- 
cial, your  committee  has  given  attention  to 
the  trade  implications  of  the  bill 


Mr.  CUR-ns.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  yielding. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  even  within 
the  lunitalions— and  continuing  on  with 
the  quote  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  page  8  thereof  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  referred  a 
while  ago.  that  this  will  in  no  way  affect 
that  infamous  Reciprocal  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1962  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  passed 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  again  we  are 
dealing  with  many  free  materials  and 
even  those  which  do  have  a  duty  on 
them  have  a  relatively  low  duty.  One 
can  see  that  this  is  true  based  upon  the 
total  Imports,  about  $39  million  with  a 
revenue  returned  to  the  Treasury  of 
about  $1.75  million,  as  indicated  at  page 
8  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  is  a 
two-way  street  In  which  the  United 
states  has  by  far  the  predominance  of 
traffic. 

In  other  words,  we  have  considerable 
exports  m  this  area,  and  it  is  a  very  siz- 
able item  which  area  own  scientific  com- 
munities produce  and  our  scientific  in- 
stnunent  producers  are  manufacturing 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  item  I  believe 
which  might  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  is  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  was  in  the  book  publishing 
business,  and  he  was  rather  concerned 
about  an  American  author  producing  a 
work  and  then  possibly  having  the  print- 
ing of  it  and  so  forth  done  abroad 

We  had  testimony  that  clarified  this 
to  point  out  that  the  protection  In  this 
area  against  this,  to  keep  it  from  occur- 
ring comes,  reaUy.  through  the  copv- 
rlght  laws.  That  is  set  out  in  full  in  our 
report  on  page  13  thereof. 

So.  .  .r.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  to 
concern  ourselves  about  this  in  this 
particular  legislation,  inasmuch  as  this 
kind  of  protection  is  provided  in  a  differ- 
ent way. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  do  I 
understand  tliat  our  exports  are  ac- 
cepted, tariff  free? 

Mr.  CUR-ns.  Yes.  all  of  these  items 
are,  and  have  been.  This  is  one  of  the 
mstances  where  I  think  the  demand  for 
the  American  scientific  instruments  and 
so  forth  was  such  that  these  other 
countries  went  ahead  and  abided  by  the 
Florence  agreement,  even  though  the 
United  States  had  not  implemented  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  export 
tariff  free  and  they  Import  tariff  free' 

Mr.   CURTIS.    Yes.  that   is  what'  it 
amounts  to.    We  export  a  great  deal  of 
this  production  to  Great  Britain  and 
fortunately,    they   have   abided   by    the 
agreement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield 
myself  2  additional  minutes, 

Mr.  HALL.  I  was  referrin?  to  that  in- 
famous Reciprocal  Trade  and  Tariff  Act 
of  1962  that  this  House  passed  which  has 
laid  bare  our  standard  of  living  and  our 
workingman  to  competition  from  around 
the  world;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri worded  the  question.  However,  let 
me  say  that  it  has  no  bearing  at  all  upon 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  That 
is  the  significaiice  of  our  point.  If  we  do 
want  to  do  something  about  lowering 
tariffs  on  commercial  items,  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  delay  negotiations  under 
that  act. 

I  myself  believe  we  did  a  pretty  good 
job  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Hopefully,  though,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  gentleman  asked  the  question,  it  will 
really  be  reciprocal,  and  Ln  this  connec- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  United  Stat^^s  will 
not  give  away  this  and  that  and  receive 
nothin?  in  return.  In  that  respect  I 
share  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  H.'VLL.  The  centleman  from  Mis- 
.souri  IMr.  Ci-rtisI  has  answered  his  own 
question  insofar  as  our  area  of  agree- 
meJit  to  disagree  is  concerned.  Tliis  has 
been  a  one-way  street  insofar  as  the 
European  Common  Market  is  concerned, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri' 
pointed  out  to  me  before,  while  we  are 
lowering  tariffs,  and  laying  bare  our 
worklngman.  they  use  many  other  de- 
%'lces,  including  manipulation  of  their 
currencies  and  agreements  between 
themselves  and  their  individual  indus- 
tries, which  do  not  affect  tariffs  per  se. 
but  it  makes  a  rather  one-way  street.. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  Is  right.  At  the 
present  time  nothing  has  happened  as 
yet  as  a  result  of  the  powers  granted  in 
the  1962  act.  So,  the  complaints  must 
be  registered  as  to  what  was  the  situa- 
tion before  vmder  negotiations  similar  to 
those  which  we  will  make  as  a  result  of 
the  powers  of  the  1962  act — if  any,  I 
might  say. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  well  know 
the  gentleman's  expertise  in  his  advice 
and  consent  to  the  conference  in  the 
Kennedy  round  at  Geneva,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  gainsay  any  posi- 
tion that  he  takes  in  that  respect  except 
to  point  out  that  it  would  be  verj-  difficult 
to  convince  an  Arkansas  broiler  grower 
in  i>ast  times  that  this  trade  accord  which 
eliminated  the  1956  market  did  not  have 
considerable  to  do  with  it. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  The  1962  act  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
broilers  in  Western  Germany.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  we  were  able — the 
four  congressional  members  of  the  nego- 
tiating team  consisting  of  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators and  two  Members  of  the  House— 
I  think  our  position — and  it  was  a  firm 
one  that  we  took— helped  us  to  word  this 
a  little  more  firmly  than  otherwise  our 
State  Department  perhaps  might  have. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  that  and  my 
distinguished  colleague,  but  that  was  one 
year  and  the  broiler  market  left  us  in 
early  196.3. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  not  as  a  result  of 
the  1862  act,  as  we  have  not  completed 
negotiations  mider  it  yet. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  can  you  give  me  the  gen- 
eral rea.ssurances  about  security  and 
about  distribution  under  the  Florence 
agreement  that  you  did  under  the  Beirut 
agreement. 

Mr.  CUR-ns.    Indeed  I  can. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would 
want  to  join  my  friend  from  Missouri  in 
giving  him  those  assurances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  you  mention  the 
■T'lorcnce  agreement "  you  do  not  mean 
Florence.  .Ma.'' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  it  is  Florence,  Italy 
The  conference  happened  to  meet  there 
a  very  fine,  traditional  seat  of  learning 

Mr  GROSS.  It  was  probably  a  good 
place  to  take  a  junket 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say.  none  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  in 
Florence. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that 

Mi:  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8664 
which  IS  designed  to  implement  the 
agreement  on  the  importation  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  materials 
commonly  known  as  the  Florence  agree- 
ment. The  Florence  agreement  is  an 
international  agreement  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific and  Social  Council— UNESCO. 

The  United  States  signed  the  Florence 
agreement  in  1959  and  the  Senate  gave 
Its  approval  in  1960.  The  United  States 
has  failed  to  deposit  ratification  docu- 
ments, and  enactment  of  this  imple- 
menting legislation  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  join  the  50  other  coun- 
tries which  are  currently  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

The  Florence   agreement  is   designed 
to  promote  the  free  exchange  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  material. 
The    agreement    covers    various    book.':, 
publications   and   documents:    works  lot 
art  and  collectors'  pieces  of  an  educa- 
tional, scientific,  or  cultural  character- 
nsual  and  audio  materials  of  an  educa- 
tional, scientific,  or  cultural  character; 
certain    scientific    instnmients    or    ap- 
paratuses    not     manufactured     in     the 
United  States;   and  educational,  scien- 
tific, or  cultural  articles  designed  spe- 
cifically   for   the   blind.    Most   of   the 
articles   subject   to  the   agreement   are 
already  entering  the  United  States  either 
free  of  duty  or  at  very  low  rates.     The 
bill  enlarges  duty-free  treatment  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Items  covered  by  the 
Florence  agreement. 
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The  goal  of  free  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion corresponds  with  the  basic  com- 
mitment of  American  society,  and  I  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  this  implement- 
ing legislation  so  that  the  United  States 
may  become  a  party  to  the  Florence 
agreement. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8664.  Enactment 
of  this  bin  should  sharply  reduce  the  cost 
to  universities  and  educational  institu- 
tions In  this  country  of  purchasing  cer- 
tain scientific  Instruments  which  must 
be  imported  from  abroad  because  they 
are  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

I  can  give  you  an  example  of  what  this 
measure  will  mean  to  our  educational 
and  research  institutions.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  University  of  IlUnois  needs 
a  hlgh-ix)wered  ionosonde  for  studies  of 
the  upper  atmosphere,  a  research  pro- 
gram that  is  being  carried  on  under  con- 
tract with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Since  an  ionosonde  meeting  the  iml- 
vei-sity's  high  specifications  for  this 
study  is  manufactured  In  Sweden,  and 
no  instrument  of  equivalent  scientific 
value  is  made  in  the  United  States,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  last  April  19  providing 
for  the  free  entry  of  the  Swedish  Iono- 
sonde. 

Reporting  on  my  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  stated : 

It  has  been  determined  that  only  two  spec- 
Iflcatlons.  In  this  particular  case,  are  rele- 
vant to  the  requirements  of  the  University: 
( 1 )  the  low  rrequency  response  capabilities; 
and  (2)  the  logarlthnllc  frequency  scale. 
With  respect  to  these  characteristics,  the 
Swedish  Ionosonde  is  significantly  superior 
to  domeetlcaUy-produced  Instruments  of 
thU  type. 

My  bill  Is  only  one  of  numerous  similar 
pieces  of  legislation  that  have  been  in- 
troduced in  recent  years  to  grant  duty- 
free status  to  various  Individual  importa- 
tions of  scientific  equipment  by  educa- 
tional Institutions  in  this  country  On 
a  single  day  in  late  1965  the  President 
signed  14  separate  bills  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Enactment  of  H  R.  8664  will  make  my 
bill  and  similar  bills  unnecessary  in  the 
future.  It  will  enable  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions In  the  United  States  to  Import  free 
those  sclentlflc  instruments  and  equip- 
ment which  are  unavailable  from  domes- 
tic sources. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  8664  will  make  the 
United  States  a  party  to  the  internation- 
al agreement  on  the  importation  of  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  materi- 
als, commonly  known  as  the  Florence 
agreement. 

Sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
OrganizaUon— UNESCO — the  Florence 
agreement  was  negotiated  in  1950.  It 
was  signed  by  the  United  States  in  1959 
and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1960. 
Deposit  of  our  ratification  has  been  de- 
layed, however,  pending  enactment  of 
the  ImplemenUng  legislaUon.  HM.  £664 
implements  the  Florence  agreement  and 
thus  will  make  the  United  States  a  full 
party  to  that  agreement. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  recent 
years  that  the  University  of  Illinois  has 
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had  occasion  to  seek  special  legislation 
so  that  It  might  purchase  a  piece  of  sci- 
entific equipment  f»m  abroad  without 
paying  heavy  Import  duties.  In  the 
present  Instance,  the  Ionosonde  Itself 
will  cost  the  university  around  $52,000 
and  the  duty,  In  the  absence  of  exempt- 
ing legislation,  woulfl  amount  to  $7,000, 
I  am  sure  that  my  Colleagues  will  agree 
that  It  is  in  the  national  interest  for  our 
educational  and  research  Institutions  to 
be  able  to  obtain  the  scientific  in.stru- 
ments  they  need  in  their  studies  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  H.R.  8664  will  help 
achieve  that  objective  and  I  urge  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  considering  legislation  which  will  en- 
able the  United  States  to  become  full 
parUcipants  in  the  Beirut  and  Florence 
agreements. 

Our  Gtovernment  was  a  party  in  the 
forging  of  both  of  these  agreements,  but 
we  have  tarried  too  long  In  depositing 
our  ratification  with  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  waited  too  long  to  join  the  50 
parties  of  the  FloreOce  agreement  and 
the  members  of  the  Beirut  agreement 
which  dates  as  far  b*ck  as  1948.  These 
are  agreements  which  are  mo.st  impor- 
tant to  UNESCO  in  ite  efforts  to  ease  the 
international  flow  of  books,  pieces  of  art 
work,  scientific  instruments,  and  audio 
and  visual  materials  of  educational,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  character. 

Education  and  knowledge  are  the  most 
valuable  resources  of  a  free  world.  It  is 
therefore  imperative  that  we  do  wliat 
we  can  to  facilitate  understanding  be- 
tween the  worlds  people.  The  greater 
exchange  between  coontries  of  books  and 
other  products  of  caituie  and  tliought 
will  contribute  to  tlie  harmony  of  our 
globe  s  population  being  forced  clo.ser  to- 
gether by  technical  progress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  f ui-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
con.sider  the  amendmant  in  the  natiu-e  of 
a  substitute,  now  in  the  bill.  No  amend- 
ments are  in  order  to  the  bill  or  commit- 
tee substitute  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  such  amendmenUs  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  retd  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

"Section  1.  Short  Titi-s,  Etc 

"(a)  Short  Titi-e.— Tais  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Eklucatlonal.  Sclertiflc.  and  Cultural 
Materials  Importation  Aqt  of  1966'. 

"(b)  PuBposE.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to 
the  Agreement  on  the  In^portatlon  of  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials, 
opened  for  signature  at  take  Success  on  No- 
vember 22,  1950.  with  a  View  to  contributing 
to  the  cause  of  peace  through  the  freer 
exchange  of  ideas  and  k«owledge  across  na- 
tional boundaries. 

"(c)  Amendmint  or  t^Kirr  ScHrDVLEs — 
Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  In  t«rms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  an  item  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall)  be  con.sldered  to  be 


made  to  an  item  or  other  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  ( 19 
US.C,  sec.  1202). 

'•S)BC.2      EPFTCnVE  DATS. 

"This  Act  shall  become  efTectlve  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  frojn 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  a 
date  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
which  date  sh.all  be  within  a  period  of  three 
months  alter  the  date  on  which  the  United 
States  Instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educ-i- 
tlonal.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials  shall 
have  bet^n  deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 
"Sec  3.  Books.  Pampht,ets,  and  Other 
Printed  and  Manuscript  Materiai.. 

"(a)   Books.— 

"(1)  Schedule  2,  part  5,  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  o\n  items  270  15  to  270  40. 
Inclusive,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


'.70.  2.5    Book^  I'fit  ftpecinlly  yro- 
videil  for. 


Free 


FfM-l 


■(B)  by  striking  out  the  article  descrip- 
tion immediately  preceding  Item  270  45  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Printed  catalogs  re- 
latlng  chiefly  to  current  offers  for  the  sale  of 
United  States  products:'. 

"(C)  by  strlKlngout.theltem  numbers  and 
the  article  descriptions  In  Items  274.75  to 
274.90,  Inclusive,  and  the  article  descriptions 
preceding  items  274  75  and  274.85.  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  Printed  matter  not  specially  provided 
for: 

"  "274.73     Suitable  for  use  in  the  production 
of  such   books  as   would  theni- 
.selves  be  free  of  dtity  .... 
"  'Other: 

"  Printed  on  paper  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
a  lilhot^aphic  process: 

■•  '274,75     Not   over  0  020   inch    thick      .     . 
"  -274.80     Over  0.020  Inch  thick     .     . 

"  'Other: 
"  '274,85     Susceptible   of   authorship     .     .     . 
'"274.90     Other         • 

"iDi  by  inserting  'Free'  in  each  of  the 
rate  columns  in  item  274.73.  added  by  sub- 
paragraph   ( C  > . 

"(2)  Item  737  52  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

737. 52  Toy  hooks.  incliKiini;  rolor- 
liis  books  and  looks  the 
only  readltiE  matter  In 
«tiirh  roiisists  of  lelfrrs. 
numerals,  or  de.«criptive 
wonis 


Free 


Free 


"(b)  Peeiodicals, — Schedule  2,  part  5.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  Items  270.60  and 
27065  and  tlie  article  de.scriptlon  immedi- 
ately preceding  item  270  60  And  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"'i27B.6.'JI  Perloflleols _..j  Free  iFnel' 

"(c)  ToTTRiST  LiTERATtiiE.  ETC — The  ar- 
ticle description  in  item  270  70  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  Tourist  and  other  litera- 
ture (including  posters),  containing  geo- 
graphic, historical,  hotel,  institutional,  time- 
table, travel,  or  similar  Information,  chiefly 
with  respect  to  places,  travel  facilities,  or 
educational  opportunities  outside  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States'. 

"(d)  Music  in  Books  or  Sheets. — Sched- 
ule 2,  part  5.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
items  273.05  to  273.20,  inclusive,  and  the 
article  descriptions  Immediately  preceding 
Items  273.05  and  273  15.  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


'^^.  10   Music  In  book.<!  or  sheets. 


Free    J" re?  ' 


"(2)   by    striking    out    the    Item    number 
and   article  description   In   item   273.30  ajid 
inserting   In    lieu    thereof 
"  '273.30  I  Printed  globes',  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  ItemB  278.35  and 
273.40  and  the  article  description  immedi- 
ately preceding  item  273.35  and  Uiserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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Maps,  Atlases,  ami  charts' 
(iMic*pt  touriil  unj  oilior 
literature  provided  fur  in 
item  .'TU.70)- 


Free ,  Free  1  ' 
"Sec  4.  'Works  of  Art;  Antiques. 

"(a)  Paintings,  Etc.—  Schedule  7,  part  11, 
subpart  A.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Items 
765,05  and  765,07  and  the  article  descrip- 
tion immediately  preceding  item  765,05  and 
Inserting  in   lieu  thereof   the  following: 


705.  OS 


Paintings,  pastels,  draw- 
iURs,  and  skclclu-s,  all  the 
forecolnp,  whether  or  not 
iirieinals.  executed  wholly 
by  hand 


Fret: 


Free  I 


"(e)  Maps,  Atlases,  aito  Cha«ts. — Sched- 
tile  2,  part  5.  is  amended — 

"111  by  striking  out  item  273,25  and  the 
article     description     Immediately     preceding 


"(b)  Antiques. — Schedule  7,  part  11.  sub- 
part B.  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much 
of  the  article  description  Immediately  pre- 
ceding item  766,20  as  precedes  "all  the  fore- 
going" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Ethno- 
graphic objects  made  In  traditional  aborigi- 
nal styles  and  made  at  least  50  years  prior  to 
their  date  of  entry;  and  other  antiques  made 
prior  to  100  years  before  their  date  of  entry;'. 
"Sec.  5.  Documents  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments AND  International  Organi- 
zations 

"The  article  description  In  item  840,00  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  '(including  exposed  and 
developed  motion  pictures  and  other  films, 
recorded  video  tapes,  and  sound  recordings)' 
immediately  after  'documents',  and 

"(2)   by  striking  out  'wholly'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'essentially'. 
"Sec  6.  Certain  Articles  Imported  by  Edu- 
cational,   Scientific,    and   Other 
Specified  iNSTirtTioNs 

"(a)  General, — Schedule  8,  part  4,  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'plans'  In  headnote  3 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'plans,  and  re- 
productions thereof,', 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "institution  estab- 
lished solely'  in  the  article  description  imme- 
diately preceding  Item  851  10  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'nonprofit  institution  esUib- 
lished',  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  the  article 
description  in  item  851.10  as  precedes  'all  the 
foregoing'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Drawings  and  plans,  reproductions  therJV, 
engravings,  etchings,  lithographs,  woodcuts! 
globes,  sound  recordings,  recorded  video 
tapes,  and  photographic  and  other  prints.'. 

"(b)  Patterns  and  Models — The  article 
description  in  Item  851,50  as  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'Patterns  and  models  exclusively 
for  exhibition  or  educational  use  at  any  such 
institution'. 

"(c)  SciENTinc  Instru.mfnts  and  Appa- 
ratus.— Schedule  8,  part  4,  is  amended 

"(1)  by  inserting  after  Item  851.50  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Arliiles  entered  for  the  use 
of  any  niinpront  in.itllu- 
tion,  whether  public  or 
private,  estiihlishe<i  for 
educational  or  3<ienlific 
purposes: 
851.60  Iniitrunients  and  appa- 

TnUm,  if  no  ln,«tru- 

ment  or  apparatus  of 

e'luivaleni  .scientific 

volue  for  the  [.urposes 

for  which  the  in.stni- 

mont  or  apparatus  is 

intended  to  be  use<l  is 

being  manufactured 

in  the  l-nited  Stales 

(see  headnote  6  to 

tills  part) Free  Free 

851, 65  Repair  components  for 

Instruments  or  appa- 
ratus admitted  under 

Item  851,60 Free  Free 


"(2)    by  striking  out  headnote  1   and  in- 
eertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '1.  Except  as  provided  in  items  850  50 
and  852.20,  or  aa  otherwise  provided  for  in 
this  headnote,  the  articles  covered  by  this 
part  must  be  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
institutions  involved,  and  not  for  distribu- 
tion, sale,  or  other  commercial  use  within  5 
years  after  being  entered.  Articles  admitted 
under  any  items  in  this  part  may  be  traris- 
ferred  from  an  institution  specified  with 
respect  to  such  articles  to  another  such  insti- 
tution, or  may  be  exported  or  destroyed  under 
customs  supervision,  without  dutv  liability 
being  Incurred,  However.  If  any  stich  article 
(otlier  than  an  article  provided  for  in  item 
850  50  or  852.20)  is  transferred  other  than 
as  provided  by  the  preceding  sentence,  or  is 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  within  5  years 
after  being  entered,  the  institution  for  which 
such  article  was  entered  shall  promptly 
notify  customs  officers  at  the  port  of  entry 
and  shall  be  Habile  for  the  payment  of  duty 
on  such  article  in  an  amount  determined  on 
the  basis  of  its  condition  as  imported  and  the 
rale  applicable  to  it  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  part)  when  entered.  If,  with 
a  view  to  a  transfer  (other  than  a  tran.sfer 
permitted  by  the  second  sentence)  or  the 
use  for  commercial  purposes  of  an  instru- 
ment or  apparatus,  a  repair  component  ad- 
mitted under  item  851.65  has  been  assembled 
Into  such  Instrument  or  apparatus,  such 
component  siuill,  for  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  be  treated  as  a  separate 
article.', 

"(3)  by  inserting  the  following  headnote 
immediately  after  headnote  5: 

"'6,  (a)  The  term  "instruments  and  ap- 
paratus" (item  85160)  embraces  only  in- 
slrumentf  and  apparatus  provided  for  in — 
"(i)  schedule  5:  items  535.21-27  and 
subpart  E  of  pan  2;  and  items  547,53  and 
547.55  and  subpart  D  of  part  3; 

"'(ii)  schedule  6:  subpart  G  of  part  3; 
subparts  A  and  P  and  items  676.15,  676.20. 
and  678.50  of  part  4:  part  5:  and  Items 
694.15,  694.50,  and  696  60  of  part  6:    and 

"'(ilil  schedule  7:  part  2  (except  sub- 
part G);  and  Items  790.59-,62  of  subpart  A 
of  part  13; 

but  the  term  does  not  Include  materials  or 
supplies,  nor  does  It  include  ordinary  equip- 
ment for  use  In  building  construction  or 
maintenance  or  for  use  in  supporting  activi- 
ties of  the  institution  such  as  its  adminis- 
trative offices  or  its  eating  or  religious  facil- 
ities. 

"■(b)   An  institution  desiring  to  enter  an 
article  under  item  851,60  shall  make  applica- 
tion therefor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  including   therein    (in   addition   to  such 
other  information   as   may   be   prescribed   by 
regulation)    a  description  of  the  article,  the 
purposes  for  which   the  instrument   or  ap- 
paratus is  intended  to  be  used,  the  basis  for 
the   Institution's   Iselief   that   no   instrument 
or  appiu-atus  of  equivalent  scientific  value  for 
such  purposes  Is  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  statement  that  either 
the   institution   has   already  placed   a   bona 
fide  order  for  the  instrument  or  apparatus 
or  has  a  firm  Intention,  In  the  event  of  fav- 
orable action  on  its  application,  t-o  place  such 
an  order  on  or  before  the  final  day  specified 
In   paragraph    (d)    of  this  headnote   for  the 
placing   of  an   order.     If   the   application   is 
made  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  reg- 
ulations, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promptly  forward  cop'les  theiebf  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,  and  Welfare,     If,   at  any 
time  while  its  application  is  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  by 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  on 
appeal  from  a  finding  by  hUn.  an  institution 
cancels  an  order  for  the  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus  to   which    its   application   relates   or 
ceases  to  have  a  firm  intention  to  order  such 
Instrument  of  apparatus,  it  shall  promptly 


so  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  such 
Court,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"■(c)  Upon  receipt  of  the  application  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  by  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register,  afford  interested 
persons  and  other  Government  agencies  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  present  their  views 
with  respect  to  the  question  whether  aji  in- 
strument or  apparatus  of  equivalent  scien- 
tific value  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  ar- 
ticle Is  intended  to  be  used  is  being  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  After  consid- 
ering any  views  presented  pursuant  to  this 
paragr.'.ph,  including  any  written  advice 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  de- 
termine whether  an  Instrument  or  apparatus 
of  equivalent  scientific  val'ue  to  such  article, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  instrument  or 
appar-ntus  Is  Intended  to  he  used,  is  being 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  Each 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  promptly  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  ap- 
plicant institution.  Each  such  finding  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  w.th 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  on  cr 
before  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date 
on  which  the  application  was  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations. 

"  '(d)  Item  851  60  shall  not  applv  with  re- 
spect to  any  instrument  or  apparatus  unless 
a  Ixina  fide  order  therefor  has  been  placed, 
by  the  institution  making  the  application 
under  this  headnote.  on  or  before  the  sixtieth 
day  following  the  day  on  which  a  finding  o; 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  favorable  to  ti^e 
institution  has  become  final  and  conclusive. 
"  '(6  1  Within  20  days  after  the  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  paragraph  i--) 
of  this  lieadnote.  an  appeal  mav  be  taken 
from  said  finding  only  upon  a  question  or 
questions  -of  law  and  only  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  '^n- 
pe.il.s — 

"'(!)  by  the  institution  which  made  the 
application  under  paragraph  (b)  of  th's 
headnote, 

"  '(ii)  by  a  person  who.  In  the  proceeding 
which  led  to  such  finding,  represented  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  UTlting  that  he 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  an  in- 
strument or  apparatus  of  equivalent  scien- 
tific value  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
arucle  to  which  the  application  relates  is  in- 
tended to  be  used, 

'"(iii)  by  the  importer  thereof,  if  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  the  application  relates  has 
been  entered  at  the  time  ihe  appeal  is  t»ken 
or 

"  '(Iv)  by  an  agent  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Any  appeal  under  this  paragraph  shall  re- 
ceive a  preference  over  all  other  matte.'-s  be- 
fore the  Court  and  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined as  expeditiously  as  the  Court  con- 
siders to  be  practicable.  The  Judgment  of 
the  Court  shall  be  final. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe 
joint  regulations  to  carry  out  theij  functions 
under  this  headnote.',  and 

"i4i  by  Etr.klng  out  'and  electron  micro- 
scopes,' in  item  854.10. 

"Sec  7.  Scientific  Specime.vs. 

"Schedule  8  is  amended  by  striking  out 
item  852  10  and  the  article  des«-|ption  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  and  by  inserting  after 
item  870.25  the  following  new  item: 


870,27 


PlKVlmens  of  archeology, 
inincmlocy.  or  nalurul 
history  (including  specl- 
iriens  of  botany  or  Kiolocy 
other  than  live  zoolosical 
speclmensi  iniporteil  for 
any  public  or  private 
scientific  collection  for 
exhlliition  or  other  c<iuca- 
Uonal  or  scientific  use, 
and  not  for  .sale  or  other 
coniiaerclal  u.se 


Free 


Free 
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"S^c.  8.  OoirroiiMmc  Atmntnjm. 

"(a)  Printed  »m  Makuscmft  Matbuai,.— 
The  title  of  schedule  2,  part  5,  la  smended  to 
read  aa  toUowt: 

"  'PART      S. — ^BOOKS.      PAMPHUrrS,      AND      OTHER 
PRINTED  AND  MANUSCailPT  MATERIAL'. 

"(b)  Special  CtASsmcATioN  Provisions. — 
Schedule  8  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'Items  806.10.  806.20,' 
In  headnote  3  to  part  1.  rubpart  B,  and  In- 
serting •Items  806.20'  In  lieu  thereof, 
-"(2)  by  striking  out  Item  806.10, 

"(3)  by  striking  nut  so  much  of  the  article 
de.scrlptlon  In  Item  830.00  as  precedes  'and 
exposed  photographic  films'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  'Engravings,  etchings,  photo- 
graphic prints,  whether  bound  or  unbound, 
recorded  video  tapes,', 

"(4)  by  Inserting  'and  recorded  video  tapes' 
afi,er  'recordings'  in  Item  831.00.  and 

"(5)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  the  article 
description  In  Item  850.10  as  precedes  'all  th; 
foregoing'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'Draw- 
ings, engravings,  etchings.  Uthograplis.  wood- 
cuts, sound  recordings,  recorded  video  t.ipes, 
and  photographic  and  other  prints.'. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of  Court 
OF  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. — 

"(1)    Chapter  93  of  Utle  28.  United  States 
Code.    Is    amended    by    adding    after   section 
1543  the  following  new  section; 
"  'i  1544.  Certain  Findings  by  Secretart  of 
Commerce 

"  "The  Court  of  Custams  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review,  by 
appeal  on  questions  of  law  only,  findings  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  headnote  6 
to  schedule  8.  part  4.  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (relating  to  Importation 
of  Instruments  or  apparatus) .' 
•  "(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  .it  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"  '1344.  Certain  findings  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce.' 
"(3)  Section  2602  of  title  28.  United  States 
Cjde.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  'Appeals  from 
findings  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pro- 
vided for  In  headnote  6  to  schedule  8.  part  4. 
of  the  Tariff  SchediUes  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C,  sec.  1202)  shall  be  given  the  prec- 
edence provided  for  In  such  headnote." 

"Sec.  9.  Taxttf  Adjustment  and  Other  Ajd- 
jasTMENT  Assistance. 

"Any  duty-free  treatment  provided  for  In 
this  Act  shall,  for  purposes  of  title  III  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  883; 
19  U.S.C,  sees.  1901  to  1991),  be  treated  as  a 
concession  granted  under  a  trade  agreement: 
Provided,  That  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  section  351  of  such  Act  as  the  result  of 
this  section  shall  be  consistent  with  obllga-i 
tlons  of  the  United  States  under  trade  agree- 
ments." 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading  of  the 
committee  amendment ) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  tusk  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  committee  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  since  It  has  been  printed 
In  the  bin  and  In  the  report,  and  that  It 
be  printed  In  full  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
Is  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  REVISE  AND  EXTEND 

Mr.  MTTiT.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
have  discussed  this  matter  may  have  the 
right  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Pickie.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  8664)  to  implement 
the  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of 
Educational.  ScientiHc  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials, opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  November  22,  1950.  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1004.  he  reported  tfce  bill  back  to  the 
Hou.se  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pt.o  tempore  Under 
the  rule,  the  previou.?  o.uestion  is  ordered. 

The  question   is   cm   the   amendment. 

The  amendment  ^^as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  \ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read. a  third  time,  and  was  \cad  the 
third  time.  \ 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  qucstioil  is  on 
the  paa.sage  of  the  bH.  J 

Tho  bill  was  passedi 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Weaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desirinK 
to  do  so  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
extending  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pno  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FEDERAL  TAX  LIEN  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  oonslderation  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11256;  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re.spect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens 
and  Icvie,"!.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    TtiE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  H0u.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Ijnion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11256,  with  Mr. 
Pickle  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  is  tie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dl.<!perLsed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  i-ule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisccnsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  reco.cnized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recogniaes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tha  bill  H.R.  11256. 
which  we  are  considering  today,  repre- 
sents the  first  substantial  revision  of  the 
Federal  tax  lien  laws  since  before  the 
adoption  of  tiie  incoinp  tax  in  1913. 


Our  internal  revenue  laws  have  for 
many  decades  provided  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  rights  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  creditors,  and  the  United 
States,  when  a  tax  liability  has  been  as- 
sessed and  has  become  due  and  owing 
upon  notice  and  demand. 

During  this  time  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable development  of  commeixial 
transactions,  financing  devices,  and  se- 
curity interests.  The  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code,  which  in  a  few  years  has 
become  the  law  in  substantially  all  of  our 
States,  is  both  evidence  of.  and  a  con- 
tributor to.  the.se  developments.  More 
and  more,  the  existing  procedures  for 
handling  Federal  tax  liens  has  tended  to 
impede  this  commercial  development 
Also,  experience  under  the  tax  lien  proce- 
dure has  indicated  other  instances  where 
the  present  rules  work  inequities,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  commercial  area. 

For  over  8  years  now.  the  American 
Bar  Association,  througli  a  special  coni- 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  of 
four  of  its  sections,  has  worked  with 
representatives  of  the  Treasui-y  Depart- 
ment and  committee  staff  to  revi.se  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code's  lien  provisions 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  problems  I 
have  mentioned,  and  also  to  improviti!' 
the  ability  of  tJie  Federal  tax  liens  to  ful- 
fill their  origmal  function  of  assisting  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenues. 

Although  there  wei-e  many  members  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  who  par- 
ticipated in  these  discissions  and  this 
work,  I  would  especially  like  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  one  who  acted  as  chan- 
man  of  that  group,  Mr.  Laurens  Wil- 
liams, who  is  a  tax  attorney  here  in  the 
city  of  Washingtor,  and  who  formerly 
served  in  the  Treasury  Department  as 
the  senior  tax  lawyer.  He  worked  with 
Treasury  people,  his  own  committee,  and 
the  staffs  of  our  own  committees.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  months,  how  many 
hours,  how  many  days  were  spent  in  the 
development  of  this  program,  but  thos': 
who  worked  on  this  certainly  have  ren- 
dered a  great  service  in  improving  the 
tax  laws. 

Though,  as  in  the  case  of  most  bills  it 
may  not  be  completely  satisfactory  to 
everyone,  I  believe  this  bill  offers  manv 
changes  which  are  acceptable  to  prac- 
tically everyone  and  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  being  an  improvement  In  the 
existing  situation. 

The  general  tax  lien  arises  at  the  tim^ 
a  tax  liability  is  assessed.  The  assess- 
ment is  made  by  recording  the  tax  lia- 
bility in  the  books  of  the  district  director 
which  cs.sentially  is  a  private,  or  "secret," 
act.  In  the  case  of  the  taxpayer  who 
voluntarily  show  the  liability  on  his  tax 
retui-n,  the  assessment  occurs  shortly 
after  the  return  is  filed.  When  the  as- 
ses.sment  is  made,  the  general  tax  lien 
attaches  to  aU  of  the  taxpayer's  proo- 
erty.  It  continues  to  attach  to  all  his 
property,  including  property  that  he 
acquires  after  the  date  of  assessment, 
until  the  tax  liabihty  is  satisfied  or  can 
no  longer  be  enforced  because  of  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  general  rule  In  determining  the 
priority  of  liens  and  other  interests  is 
that  any  interest  which  attaches  takes 


priority  over  those  Interests  which  at- 
tach later  and  is  subordinate  to  those 
which  attached  earlier.  However  even 
though  the  statute  provides  that  the 
general  tax  lien  attaches  as  soon  as  the 
assessment  is  made,  without  filing  or  any 
other  public  act,  it  also  provides  that 
it  is  subordinate  to  four  categories  of 
persons  whose  Interests  attach  after  as- 
sessment but  before  notice  of  the  tax 
lien  is  filed.  These  four  categories  are 
mortgagees,  pledgees,  purchasers  and 
judgment  creditors. 

In  addition,  even  where  notice  of  the 
Federal  tax  Hen  has  been  filed  the 
statute  presently  provides  that  a  tax 
hen  Is  subordinate  to  mortgagees 
pledgees,  and  purchasers  of  securities 
and  to  purchasers  of  motor  vehicles. 
These  are  known  as  superpriorities  m 
that  they  aie  given  a  priority  over  a  tax 
hen  even  though  it  has  been  filed. 

In  the  area  covered  by  this  brief  de- 
scription, many  problems  have  arisen 
Some  are  technical  problems  with  policy 
overtones — others  are  clearly  policy 
problems.  Probably  the  more  important 
of  these  are  concerned  with  improving 
the  status  of  private  secured  creditors. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  under 
present  law  mortgagees,  pledgees  pui-- 
chasers,  and  judgment  creditors  may  be 
protected  before  the  Federal  tax  lien 
notice  has  been  filed.  One  sit^nificant 
way  in  which  the  bill  improves  the  status 
of  private  creditors  is  by  expanding 
^•^ose  categories  of  protected  persons  by 
adding  a  new  category-— mechanic's 
henors--and  by  substituting  a  broader 
tei-m— holders  of  security  interests— for 
mortgagees  and  pledgees. 

Another  problem  under  existing  law 
Which  has  arisen  is  in  determining  when 
an  interest  is  definite  and  complete  and 
therefore,  given  priority  over  a  tax  lien! 
For  this  to  occur,  the  holder  of  the  in- 
terest must  be  known,  must  have  pro- 
tected his  interest-such  as  by  record- 
ing It— the  property  subject  to  the  in- 
terest be  m  existence  and  described,  and 
the  amount  of  the  Interest  fixed      In  tlie 
l^^^  *"?  Interest  that  is  competing  with 
a  Federal  tax  lien,  the  competing  inter- 
est loses  unless  it  has  become  definite 
and  complete  before  the  critical  date^ 
generally,    when    the    Federal    tax    lien 
arises,    but   In    the    case    of    mortgages 
pledges,   puchases.  and  judgment  liens" 
when  notice  of  the  Federal  tax  lien  Is 
filed.    Many  current  financing  methods 
that  are  fully  protected  under  local  law 
do  not  meet  this  test  at  the  critical  times 
and  so  have  no  protection  against  Fed- 
eral tax  hens. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  categories  of 
items  which  are  to  have  a  superpriority 
even  over  a  filed  tax  Uen.    There  are 

f^mf.^^''^,^",!:?^  ^^''^^  y^"""  committee 
thouRht  sliould  be  given  this  treatment 
to  which  it  is  not  now  available 

For  example,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
y^fH  "^^^  purchasers  of  appliances 
or  other  property  to  search  the  appro- 
priate records  when  they  contemplate 
purchases  from  an  apparently  thriving 
retail  store. 

In  addition,  your  committee  believed 
that  where  a  garageman  or  other  re- 
pairman adds  value  to  a  piece  of  prop- 
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erty.  such  as  a  damaged  automobile  by 
repairing  it  and  as  a  result  increases  the 
value  of  the  Government's  Hen.  he  should 
not  be  deterred  from  doing  his  useful 
work  because  a  notice  of  Federal  tax 
lien  has  been  filed. 

Similarly,  there  appears  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  an  attoi-ney  should  stop  work 
on  a  case  becau.se  a  Federal  tex  hen  has 
been  filed  against  his  client.  Even 
thouch  State  law  may  give  him  a  hen  on 
what  he  get^  for  his  client,  in  order  to 
secure  his  fee,  under  present  law  his  lien 
IS  subordinate  to  the  Federal  tax  hen  if 
he  has  not  yet  completed  his  senices  to 
his  client  in  that  case. 

These  are  some  examples  of  the  situa- 
tions where  it  was  felt  that  changes  were 
needed.  Accordingly,  this  bill  adds  eieht 
categories  to  the  securities  and  motor 
vehicle  situations  I  described— where  cer- 
tain interests  receive  a  superprioritv  over 
tlie  Federal  tax  lien  even  if  notice  of  the 
lien  has  been  filed. 

A  priority  status  is  also  pi-ovided  for 
Interests  arising  from  three  types  of 
financing  agreements  entered  into  be- 
fore the  tax  lien  filing :  commercial  trans- 
actions financmg.  real  property  construc- 
tion or  Improvement  financing,  or  oblig- 
atory disbursements. 

Still  further,  the  bill  provides  that 
whenever  an  interest  takes  prioritv  over 
a  Federal  tax  Uen.  then  certain  tvpes  of 
related  expenses— such  as  Interest  car- 
rying charges,  collection  and  enforce- 
ment costs,  and  costs  of  in.suring  pre- 
serving, or  repairing  the  property  to 
which  the  interest  relates — are  to  "have 
the  same  priority  as  the  protected  in- 
terest, provided  that  the  relevant  local 
law  provides  the  same  protection. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  refile  a 

notice  of  Federal  tax  lien  everv  6  vears 

reckoned  from  the  time  the  lien  arose— 
in  order  to  preserve  the  prioritv  status 
resulting  from  the  first  filing  of  notice 
This  has  been  done  because  it  was 
brought  to  our  attention  that  present 
procedures  may  mislead  a  potential 
lender  who  Investigates  and  finds  a  filed 
notice  of  Federal  tax  lien,  and  who  knows 
that  the  underlying  tax  liabilitv— and 
therefore  the  tax  Hen— becomes 'unen- 
forceable 6  years  after  assessment,  but 
who  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
6-year  statute  Is  often  extended  by  the 
taxpayer's  acts  or  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  taxpayer  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  in  general  dis- 
cussed the  areas  in  which  the  bill  im- 
proves the  priority  status  of  private 
cicditors.  The  changes  made  there  are 
substantial  and  are  apt  to  have  a  greater 
impact  than  the  rest  of  this  bi!l.^  How- 
ever, many  of  the  other  provisions  are 
also  of  Significance.  I  would  particularly 
ike  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

First,  the  bill  broadens  the  authority 
of  the  Internal  Re\'enue  Service  to  dis- 
charge property  from  the  Federal  tax 
lieri,  to  subordinate  the  Federal  tax  Uen 
under  appropriate  circumstances  and  to 
issue  certificates  regarding^he  status  of 
the  Government's  lien.  This  broadening 
of  authority  has  the  same  purpose  as 
most   of   the  other  provisions— to   free 
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business  transactions  from  unnecessary 
interference  and  to  minimiise  inequities 
Second,  the  Federal  tax  Uen  is  nor- 
mally enforced  by  levy  or  by  foreclosure 
actions.  A  new  provision  permits  the 
Government  to  reach  a  taxpayer's  cash 
loan  value  by  levy-  in  certain  types  of  in- 
surance policies.  The  policies.  In  such 
cases  may  as  a  result  be  continued  in 
effect.  Since  present  law  normally  re- 
quires the  Government  to  foreclose  in 
order  to  realize  anything  from  those  poli- 
cies, and  since  foreclosure  destroys  the 
policies,  this  new  provision  is  especially 
important  to  beneficiaries  of  taxpayers 
who  are  no  longer  insurable.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  Government's  point  of 
view,  it  obtains  a  collection  tool  that  is 
quicker  and  less  expensive  to  use  than 
present  law. 

Third,  the  bill  imposes  reasonable 
obhgation.<  upon  those  who  finance  em- 
ployers' payrolls,  requiring  them  to  with- 
lioid  income  taxes  and  social  security 
taxes,  as  employers  are  now  required  to 

Other  provisions  deal  with  U  S  inter- 
vention in  suits,  suits  by  third  parties 
against  the  United  States,  redemption 
and  sale  of  property  by  the  United  States 
and  joinder  of  the  United  States  in  suits 
affecting  property  subject  to  a  Federal 
ta.x  lien. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  the  biU 
provides  special  provisions  for  per<;ons 
engaged  in   accounts  receivable  or  in- 
ventory financing,     in  many  cases  whei-e 
such  lenders  are  protected  by  State  law 
this  protection  applies  not  only  to  per- 
sons lending  against  accounts  receiva- 
bie  but  also  to  those  who  purchase  these 
accounts  as  well.     Since  the  bill  refers 
to  purchasers  separately,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  it  clear  that 
for    purposes    of    priority    against    th<i 
Federal  tax  lien  it  makes  no  difference 
which  type  of  financing  is  involved    Any 
one  financing  a  business  by  buying  its 
receivables  under  an  agreement  to  do  so 
will  be  protected  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
lender  who  lends  money  against  the  re- 
ceivables under  an  agreement  to  do  so 
One  using  the  purchase  method  is  not 
required  to  meet  any  higher  standard  in 
any  way.     I  make  this  comment  because 
a  reference  in  the  technical  explanation 
of  the  committee  report  on  the  bill  may 
be  somewhat  confusing  on  this  point. 

Mr,  Chairman,  when  experience  and 
changing  circumstances  demonstrate  the 
need  for  revision  of  a  complex  set  of 
laws— and  the  Federal  tax  lien  laws  are 
indeed  complex— a  proper  revision  often 
requues   the   willingne-ss   of   peope   with 
apparently  conflicting  interests  to  find 
ways   of   accommodating  each   others 
point  of  view.    In  this  case  we  have  had 
.lust  such  cooperation  from  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sendee  and  from  a  special  committee 
organized  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  bring  to  bear  on  this  subject  the 
expei-tise  of  four  of  its  sections.     With 
this  assistance  from  affected  parties,  a 
bill  has  been  produced  that  improves  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  tax  lien  and 
yet  enables  It  to  harmonize  better  with 
both  current  business  practices  and  the 
interests  of  justice. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11256.  the  Federal 
Tax  Ucn  Act  of  1966.  la  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  genUeman  de- 
vote a  minute  or  two  to  an  explanation  of 
the  superprlorlty  of  attorneys'  fees  or  the 
necessity  for  a  new  category  of  super- 
priority  of  attorneys'  fees? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  This  is  one  of 
eight  superprloritles  added  to  the  two 
for  securities  and  motor  vehicles  which 
are  existing  law.  It  was  felt  that  at- 
torneys whose  efforts  resulted  in  the 
obtaining  or  collecting  of  judgments  or 
settlements,  in  say  tort  actions,  should 
be  protected  as  to  their  reasonable  fees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 
^Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  Intrigued  by  this 
language.    It  says: 

The  attorney's  fee  In  such  a  case  can  be 
thought  of  as  similar  In  concept  to  the  re- 
pairman's charge  In  that  It  can  be  expected 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  taxpayers 
property. 

How  can  the  attorney's  fee  enhance 
the  value  of  the  property  as  a  repair- 
man does  when  he  malces  repairs  to 
property? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  go  back:  over  the 
problem  again.  If  the  Government  is 
trying  to  collect  some  delinquent  taxes 
from  an  individual  and  this  individual 
may  possibly  collect  a  judgment  from 
someone  else,  is  it  not  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government  that  he 
have  a  good  attorney  so  he  can  collect 
the  judgment?  To  get  a  good  attorney 
would  he  not  have  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
attorney  a  reasonable  fee? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Is  It  not  true  this 
situation  Is  closely  parallel  to  the  situa- 
tion of  an  automobile  repairman.  In  the 
case  of  the  attorney  is  it  not  his  work 
which  maizes  it  possible  for  the  client  to 
collect  the  judgment,  which  in  turn  may 
be  collected  by  the  Government  for  the 
delinquent  taxes? 

Mr.  MILT^.  That  is  right.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  attorney,  like  the  skill  of  the 
repairman,  in  no  small  part  accounts  for 
the  value  of  the  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  which  Is  subject  to  the  tax  lien. 
It  is  only  good  business  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  taxpayer  be  able  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fee  to  his  attorney. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  having  gone  that 
far,  why  then  do  you  say  that  "this  set- 
off means  the  attorney's  lien  sui>erprior- 
Ity  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
judgments  he  obtains  for  the  taxpayer 
against  the  Government"? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  true.  The  offset  is 
an  exception. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  go  all  the  way 
and  see  to  It  that  he  does  get  his  money 
from  the  Government? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  right  of  offset  would 
exist  between  two  private  parties  each 
having  claims  against  the  other.    We 
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saw  no  reason  for  treating  the  Govern- 
ment worse  in  this  situation,  than  we 
would  a  private  party  having  a  claim 
against  the  person  Involved. 

Mr.  ROGER*  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  under- 
stand that  the  provisions  of  this  law  pro- 
vide that  In  order  for  the  filing  of  a  tax 
lien  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  nied  ac- 
cording to  the  State  law  ? 
Mr.  MILLS.  TThat  is  right. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And,  it 
does  not  in  any  manner  deal  with  the 
bankruptcy  procedures? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  sir;  this  bill  does  not 
touch  bankruptcy  priorities. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  know  that  we  recently  passed 
two  pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  on  tax 
liens. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  this  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  tlie  action  by  the  gentle- 
man's committee  in  its  recent  bank- 
ruptcy legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    We  pas.sed 
two  different  measures  recently,  one  of 
them  being  Publi«  Law  89-495. 
Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 
Mr.    ROGERS  of    Colorado.      Which 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poft). 
Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    In  effect, 
that  law  says  that  in  order  for  a  lien  to 
have  the  proper  priority  for  taxes  under 
the  banki-uptcy  proceedings,  it  must  be 
filed — in  order  to  create  a  lien — accord- 
ing to  State  law. 

All  you  propose  to  do  here  is  really  to 
implement  that  laiw  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  MILL^.  We  are  In  this  bill  deal- 
ing with  a  taxpayer  against  whom  the 
Government  has  a  claim  who  is  not  in 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  I  know, 
but  that  has  led  ta  a  lot  of  difficulty.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  in  bankruptcy  the 
courts  have  held  that  the  priority  of  a 
tax  lien  Is  paramount  and  supersedes  all 
other  liens.  At  laast  that  was  the  case 
when  the  matter  oame  to  the  committee 
and  when  it  came  to  the  money  being 
paid  out  by  the  referee  or  trustee  in 
bankruptcy.  In  other  words,  Uncle  Sam 
came  in  first,  regardless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Aikansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers),  for 
the  point  which  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  the  legis- 
lative history  might  be  abundantly  clear, 
let  me  say  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
comments  which  heve  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


There  is  nothing  whatever  inconsistent 
In  what  the  gentleman's  committee  has 
done  with  what  the  Congress  did  in  the 
passing  of  the  bill  which  I  authored 
earlier  this  year.  More  than  that,  may 
I  say  that  v/hat  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee has  done  is  entirely  In  harmony  with 
what  was  done  earlier,  and  in  some  re- 
spects promotes  the  clarity  and  purpose 
of  that  earlier  action. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
general  question  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  [Mr.  Mills] — one  specific  ques- 
tion. 

Generally,  is  it  the  intent  of  this  bill 
to  make  it  easier  for  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  recover  under  this  new  system 
of  liens  and  priorities  and  superpriorities, 
including  such  liens  on  estate  and  pift 
taxes,  and  the  release  of  liens  and  the 
seizure  of  property  and  so  forth?  Docs 
it  simply  clarify  and  docs  it  make  it 
easier  to  recover  in  general  for  tax  pur- 
poses, or  does  it  protect  the  individual 
to  a  greater  degree? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  major  provisions  in 
this  bUl  are  designed  to  protect  creditor's 
rights.  Other  provisions  are  deslg^ned  to 
improve  collection  procedures  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Government  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers. 

In  the  past '20  years  many  new  types  of 
commercial  transactions  have  developed. 
This  is  the  first  time  Congress  has  had 
the  time  to  consider  in  depth  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  new  transactions  to 
Federal  tax  liens. 

One  of  the  things  we  were  concerned 
about  it  that  there  are  so  many  innocent 
people  who  are  unaware  of  any  possibility 
of  a  tax  lien.  This  is  why  we  added 
several  of  the  superpriorities.  For  in- 
stance, a  retail  merchant  in  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  gentleman's  congres- 
sional district  might  have  had  a  tax  lien 
recorded  against  him  and  that  lien  au- 
tomatically attached  to  everything  in  his 
store.  If  you  went  and  bought  a  re- 
frigerator, you  would  be  an  Innocent 
purchaser. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2   additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yet  under  present  law 
you  could  lose  that  refrigerator  to  the 
Government  where  a  tax  lien  had  been 
filed  against  the  retailer.  The  bill  over- 
comes this  harsh  result. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jield  further,  it  renders  safe 
the  consumer  who  Is  making  the  pur- 
chase, without  having  to  investigate 
whether  there  is  a  Uen  on  the  article  or 
not  and  therefore  protects  the  people? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  that  kind  of  case  that 
is  right.  We  are  giving  a  superprtorlty 
in  this  cas^and  also  In  seven  other  situ- 
ations that  do  not  now  enjoy  It.    This 
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Includes  the  one  for  attorney's  fees  which 
our  friend  from  Iowa  referred  to  and,  of 
course,  also  the  one  which  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  just  been  discussing.  Of 
course  these  sui^erpriorities  are  only  one 
feature  of  the  bill.  There  are  many 
other  provisions,  some  of  which  improve 
creditors  rights  and  some  of  which  deal 
with  other  matters. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  vield 
for  the  specific  question— and  I  think 
perhaps  he  has  already  answered  it — 
certainly  if  you  would  read  into  it,  with- 
out discussing  it,  paragraph  'd>  of  the 
title  "Seizure  of  property  for  collection 
of  taxes,"  secUon  104  of  the  bill,  and  ap- 
propriate sections  of  the  code,  so  that 
in  this  bill  that  would  enable  the  Internal 
Revenue  to  levy  or  mail  through  the 
Postmaster  General  or  any  Cabinet 
branch  of  the  Government.  'The  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  we  were  instrumen- 
tal and  testified  before  this  House  and 
before  the  Senate  committee  on  34  in- 
stances in  which  this  had  been  done 
without  autliority  and  unconstitutionally 
within  the  past  2  years,  this  does  not  en- 
hance that  authority  in  any  manner  and 
it  does  not.  does  it.  protect  the  individual 
to  any  greater  degree ?^^^2><::^ 

Mr.  MlUliS.  No;  iT-aoesnot  change 
this  feature  of  present  law.  This  exemp- 
tion is  retained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  consumed  23  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  my.self  such  lime  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
11256.  a  bill  unanimously  repoi  Led  bv  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  improve 
the  Federal  tax  law  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  hens 
and  levies.  The  Federal  income  tax  was 
enacted  over  50  years  ago— in  1913— and 
no  comprehensive  program  to  update  the 
tax  lien  provisions  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Congress  during  this  period. 

The  law  relating  to  liens  and  levies 
both  Federal  and  State,  must  meet  the 
needs  of  a  highly  sophisticated  economy 
in  which  complex  and  varied  commercial 
transactions  play  an  Important  part 
During  the  last  50  years  our  economy  has 
undergone  great  change  and  the"  law 
governing  commercial  transactions  has 
necessarily  responded  to  changing  com- 
mercial practices. 

The  updating  of  State  laws  governing 
commercial  transactions  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  recent  vears 
As  a  result,  a  uniform  commerciarcode 
developed  by  the  American  Law  Institute 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  has 
been  adopted  in  over  40  States  Al- 
though Federal  law  governing  commer- 
cial transactions  must  also  be  adapted  to 
the  new  and  more  sophisticated  legal  de- 
vices serving  our  highly  developed  econ- 

IT^\  f^^K^  ^'^  ^*'  ^^^"^'  to  liens 
and  levies  has  not  kept  pace. 

"The  Principal  concern  of  this  com- 
prehensive bUl  relates  to  the  priority  of 
Federal  tax  liens.  Present  tax  law  pro- 
vides a  general  Federal  tax  lien  against 
all    the   taxpayer's    property— presently 


owned  or  subsequently  acquired— at  the 
time  the  tax  is  assessed.  The  assess- 
ment occurs  when  the  unpaid  tax  habil- 
ily  is  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  However,  the 
lien  is  not  valid  against  innocent  pur- 
chasers and  certain  creditors  until  the 
Government  records  the  hen. 

Additionally,  even  when  the  Federal 
Government  has  recorded  its  Uen,  it  is 
not  valid  against  a  mortgagee,  pledgee 
or  purchaser  of  bonds,  debentures,  note.^" 
negotiable  instrument-?,  money,  or  other 
securities  who  do  not  have  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  Government's  inte:est.  Since 
these  Items  function  like  cuirencv.  it  has 
long  been  Uiought  impiactical  and  un- 
just to  introduce  delay  and  uncertainty 
into  monelaiy  transactions  bv  requiring: 
individuals  to  search  for  a  Government 
lien.  A  purchaser  of  a  motor  vehicle  who 
has  obtained  possession  of  th.c  vehicle 
without  any  knowledge  of  a  recorded 
Federal  tax  Uen  is  also  protected.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  general  Federal  tax 
lien  takes  priority  over  the  interests  of 
other  members  of  the  public. 

The  present  rules  relating  to  tax  liens 
are  defective  in  two  principal  respects. 
First,  they  fail  to  meet  the  need.s  of  our 
citizens  for  certainty  and  convenience  in 
the  legal  rules  governing  their  commer- 
cial dealnigs.  Second.  Jipy  often  pro- 
duce inequity  by  unfairiy  granting  prior- 
ity to  the  Federal  Governments  interests 
over  the  interests  of  other  creditors  and 
purchasers. 

The  unfairness  of  the  current  rules  can 
be  scon  from  examples  of  a  tvpical  com- 
mercial transaction.  Under  present  law. 
an  individual  answering  a  newspaper  ad 
for  the  sale  of  an  inexpensive  .<;econd 
hand  television  will  purcha^^e  the  tele- 
vision subject  to  any  Federal  tax  hen 
against  the  seller,  if  recorded  even 
though  he  pays  a  full  and  fair  price  for 
the  television. 

Under  present  law.  an  individual  going 
Into  a  sporting  store  and  purchasing  a 
bicycie  for  his  .son's  birthdav.  will  take 
the  bike  subject  to  the  Government's 
recorded  tax  lien  against  the  proprietor 
even  though  he  has  paid  full  value  for 
the  bike. 

A  mechanic  who  repairs  an  individual'.? 
car  has  long  been  given  a  'mechanics 
lien"  against  the  automobile  for  the 
value  of  his  services.  Despite  this,  if  the 
owner  of  the  automobile  is  a  taxpayer 
against  whom  a  general  Federal  tax  lien 
has  been  recorded,  the  value  of  the  au- 
tomobUe— which  has  been  increased  by 
the  mechanic's  repairs— must  first  b« 
used  to  satisfy  the  Government's  lien. 

In  these  tran.sactions.  the  mechanic  or 
the  purchaser  cannot  be  expected  to 
search  public  records  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er or  not  a  general  Federal  tax  lien 
has  been  recorded  against  the  seller 
Possession  of  the  property  clothes  the 
seller  with  all  the  indicia  of  ownership 
In  providing  that  the  purch.aser's  inter- 
est IS  subject  to  a  Federal  tax  lien  the 
present  law  is  inequitable  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  also  impractical  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  small  transactions  in 
personal  property  that  our  citizens  en- 
gage in.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  amends  the  law 
to  provide  protecaon— subject  to  minor 
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limitations — to  the  Innocent  purchaser 
in  these  circumstances. 

These  changes  are  typical  of  many  of 
the  other  amendments  in  the  bill,  smd 
indicate  the  general  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  legislation.  Thus,  there  are  pro- 
\isKis  extending  protection  to  banks 
making  rassport  loans,  and  msurance 
companies  who  extend  loans  based  on 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  insurance 
polices.  Other  provisions  provide  that 
where  a  creditor  has  extended  a  continu- 
ing hnc  of  credit  to  a  merchant  secured 
by  inventory  that  turns  over  rapidly  or 
accounts  receivable  that  are  conUnually 
changing,  he  will  not  be  required  to 
search  the  public  records  for  a  Federal 
Ux  Uen  each  time  money  is  advanced 
on  a  new  accounts  receivable  or  replace- 
ment inventory.  Under  the  committee's 
bill,  the  creditor  would  onlv  have  to 
■search  the  record  in  these  circumstances 
once  ever>-  45  days. 

The  intent  of  these  amendments  as 
they  relate  to  the  priority  of  Federal 
hens  is  to  promote  equity  and  facilitate 
commerce  by  making  the  legal  rules  gov- 
erning tax  hens  more  certain  aiid  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  relating  to 
the  priority  of  the  Federal  tax  lien  the 
bill  makes  many  other  changes  in  the 
i-ulcs  governing  the  seizure  of  property 
for  the  collection  of  tax,  the  release  of 
hens,  and  other  matters  generallj-  related 
to  the  collection  by  the  Government  of 
deUnquent  tax  Uabilities.  The  changes 
are  intended  to  make  collection  proce- 
dures more  equitable  and  more  convrni- 
ent  to  taxpayers,  the  Government,  aiKi 
trie  general  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  reflects 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Treasury  Departmertt.  and 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  and  they  arc 
all  to  be  commended  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  legislation.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Congress 
is  indebted  to  them  for  their  efforts 
This  bill  represents  a  constructive  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  many  of  the  diflicuit 
problems  in  the  field  of  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  1.S  considered  aS\  having  been  read 
for  amendment  and  it  shaU  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  now  in  the  bill.  No 
amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill  or 
the  committee  substitute  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  such 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

The   Clerk   will    read    the   committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

'Section  1    Short  Titie.  Etc,  • 

"fai  Shoet  Tttle— This  Act  m^y  be  cited 
as  the   Federal  Tax  Lien  Act  of  1966'. 

•■ibi  Ame.ndmfn-t  of  1954  Code.— Except  .if 
other  wise  express!?  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
prtsced  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
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"rmx  I — psioRTTT  Aim  zmxrz  of  tax  hotta 

AMD   LXVIXS 

"Sk:.  101.  Pkiorttt  or  Ltens. 

"(»)  Ajcxndment  of  Section  6323. — Sec- 
tion 6823  (relating  to  validity  of  tax  Uena 
against  mortgagees,  pledgees,  piirchasers.  and 
Judgment  creditors)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Sk:.  6323.  Vaijditt  and  PwoarrT  Against 
Certain  Peksons. 

"  '(*)  POtCHASXM,  HOU)E»S  OF  SECTJKrrT  IN- 

TEKESTS,  Mechanic's  Lienors,  and  Judgment 
Lien  Creditoks. — The  Hen  Imposed  by  section 
6321  sliall  not  be  valid  as  against  any  pur- 
chaser, holder  of  a  seciirlty  Interest  me- 
chanic's lienor,  or  Judgment  Hen  or  alitor 
until  notice  thereof  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (f )  has  been  filed  by  the 
Secretary  or  hla  delegate. 

"'(b)  PaOTECTiON  ro«  Certain  Interests 
Even  Though  Notice  Fileo. — Even  though 
notice  of  a  Hen  Imposed  by  section  6321  has 
been  filed,  such  Uen  shall  not  be  valid — 

'"(1)  SECuarriEs.— With  respect  to  a  se- 
curity (as  defined  In  subsection  (h)(4))  — 
(A)  as  against  a  purchaser  of  such  secu- 
rity who  at  the  time  of  purchase  did  not 
have  actual  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  Hen;  and 

"■(B)  as  against  a  holder  of  a  security  In- 
terest In  such  security  who,  at  the  time  such 
interest  came  into  existence,  did  not  have 
actual  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  existence 
■^      of  such  Uen. 

'•'(2)  Motor  vehicles. — With  respect  to  a 
motor  vehicle  (as  defined  in  subsection  (h) 
(3)),  as  against  a  purchaser  of  such  motor 
vehicle,  If— 

"'(A)  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  such 
purchaser  did  not  have  actual  notice  or 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  Hen,  and 
"'(B)  before  the  purchaser  obtains  such 
notice  or  knowledge,  he  has  acquired  posses- 
sion of  such  motor  vehicle  and  has  not  there- 
after relinquished  possession  of  such  motor 
.      vehicle  to  the  seller  or  his  agent. 

"  '(3)  Personai,  property  purchased  at 
retail. — With  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  purchased  at  retail,  as  against  a 
purchaser  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
seller's  trade  or  business,  unless  at  the  time 
of  such  purchase  such  purchaser  Intends 
such  purchase  to  (or  knows  such  purchase 
will)  hinder,  evade,  or  defeat  the  collection 
of  any  tax  under  this  title. 

"'(4)  Personal  property  purchased  in 
CASUAL  SALE.— With  respect  to  household 
goods,  personal  effects,  or  other  tangible  per- 
>  sonal  property  described  In  section  6334(a) 
purchased  (not  for  resale)  in  a  casual  sale 
for  less  than  $250,  as  against  the  purchaser, 
but  only  if  such  purchaser  does  not  have 
actual  notice  or  knowledge  (A)  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  lien,  or  (B)  that  thU  sale  is 
one  of  a  series  of  sales. 

"'(5)  Personal  property  subject  to  pos- 
sessory LIEN.— With  respect  to  tangible  per- 
sonal property  subject  to  a  Uen  under  local 
law  securing  the  reasonable  price  of  the  re- 
pair or  improvement  of  such  property,  as 
against  a  holder  of  such  a  Hen,  if  such  holder 
Is.  and  has  been,  continuously  in  possession 
of  such  property  from  the  time  such  Hen 
arose. 

"'(6)  Real  property  tax  and  special  as- 
sessment LIENS.— With  respect  to  real  prop- 
erty, as'agalnst  a  holder  of  a  Hen  upon  such 
property.  If  such  lien  is  entitled  under  local 
law  to  priority  over  security  Interest^  in  such 
property  which  are  prior  in  time,  and  such 
Uen  secures  payment  of — 

"'(A)  a  tax  of  general  application  levied 
by  any  taxing  authority  based  upon  the 
value  o€  such  property; 

"  '(B)  a  special  assessment  imposed  di- 
fS„"??"  "'i''*'  property  by  any  taxing  au- 
thority, U  such  assessment  U  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  any  public 
Improvement;  or  h"""^ 
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"  "(C)  charges  lor  utilities  or  pubHc  serv- 
ices furnished  to  »uch  property  by  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  poHtlcal  subdivision 
thereof,  or  an  IBstrumentality  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"'(7)  ResmENtjAL  property  subject  to  a 
mechanic's  lien  toR  certain  repairs  and  im- 
provements.—Wl»h  respect  to  real  property 
subject  to  a  Uen  for  repair  or  improvement 
of  a  personal  residence  (containing  not  more 
than  four  dwelling  units)  occupied  by  the 
owne-  of  such  r«sidence.  as  against  a  me- 
chanic's lienor,  but  only  if  the  contract 
price  on  the  contjact  with  the  owner  is  not 
more  than  $1,000. 

•"(8)  ATroRN-E?s- liens.— With  respect  to  a 
Judgment  or  other  amount  In  settlement  of 
a  claim  or  of  a  cai:.=e  of  action.  a.s  against  an 
attorney  who.  under  local  law,  holds  a  Uen 
upon  or  a  contract  enforclble  against  such 
Judgment  or  amount,  to  the  extent  of  his 
reasonable  compensation  for  obtaining  such 
Judgment  or  procuring  such  settlement  ex- 
cept that  this  patagraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  Judgment  or  ftmount  In  settlement  of  a 
claim  or  of  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  offsets  suth  Judgment  or  amount 
against  any  liability  of  the  ta.xpayer  to  the 
United  States. 

"'(9)  Certain  insurance  contracts.— 
With  respect  to  a  life  Insurance,  endowment 
or  annuity  contraot.  as  against  the  organiza- 
tion which  is  the  insurer  under  such  con- 
tract, at  any  tlme-^ 

"  '(A)  before  such  organization  had  actual 
notice  or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such 
Hen: 

"(B)  after  such  organization  had  such 
notice  or  knowledge,  with  respect  to  advances 
required  to  be  ma«o  automallcallv  to  main- 
tain such  contract  in  force  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  before  such  org.inlzaUon 
had  such  notice  or  knowledge;  or 

"  '(C)  after  ."attraction  of  a  levy  pursuant 
to  section  6332(b).  unle<!s  and  untu  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  delivers  to  such  or- 
ganization a  nollct,  executed  after  the  datf 
of  such  satisfactioa,  of  the  existence  of  such 
Hen. 

■'  '(10)  Passbook  LOANS.— With  respect  to  a 
.•su-lngs  deposit,  sh»je,  or  other  account,  evi- 
denced by  a  pass0.ook.  with  an  institution 
described  In  section  531  or  591.  to  the  extent 
of  any  loan  made  by  such  Institution  with- 
out actual  notice  c«r  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  Uen,  as  against  such  Institution. 
if  such  loan  is  secured  by  such  account  and 
If  such  Institution  has  been  continuously 
in  possession  of  suoh  passbook  from  the  time 
the  loan  is  made.  ' 

■•  '(CI  Protection  for  Certain  Commercial 
Transactions  F^nakcing  Agreements,  etc  — 

"  '(1)  In  genera^.— To  the  extent  provided 
In  this  subsection,  even  though  notice  of  a 
Hen  Imposed  by  section  6321  has  been  filed 
such  lien  shall  not  be  valid  with  respect  to  a 
security  Interest  wblch  came  Into  existence 
after  tax  lien  filing  but  which— 

"'(A)  is  in  qualBled  property  covered  by 
the  terms  of  a  written  agreement  entered  into 
before  tax  lien  filing  and  constituting— 

'■  '(i)  a  commercliu  transactions  financing 
agreement, 

"'(11)  a  real  property  construction  or  Im- 
provement financing  agreement,  or 

"'(Hi)  an  obllgafcry  disbursement  agree- 
ment, and 

"  ''B)  is  protected  under  local  law  ag-.inst 
a  jurigment  Uen  arising,  as  of  the  time  of 
tax  lien  hUng,  out  pf  an  unsecured  obliga- 
tion. 

•■     (21    COMME.HCI.AU  transactions  financing 

agreement. -For    purposes    of    this    subsec- 
tion— 

"•(Ai  DE»iMiTioN,r-The  term  "commercial 
tran.sactlons  fln.nnclig  agreement"  means  an 
agreement  (entered  Into  by  a  per.-cn  In  the 
course  of  his  trade  or  business) — 

"  (U  to  make  loats  to  the  taxpayer  to  be 
secured  by  commercial  financing  security  ac- 
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quired  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  trade  or  business,  or 

"'(11)  to  purchase  conmierclal  financing 
security  (other  than  inventory)  acquired  by 
the  taxpayer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
trade  or  business; 

but  such  an  agreement  siiall  be  treated  as 
coming  within  the  term  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  loan  or  purchase  is  made  before 
the  46th  day  after  the  date  of  tax  Uen  fllin? 
or  (if  earlier)  before  the  lender  or  purcha.^er 
had  actual  notice  or  knowledge  of  such  tax 
lien  filing. 

■(B)  Limitation  on  Qt.''AnnED  property. 

The  term  "quaimed'  property",  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  commercial  transactions 
financing  agreement.  Includes  only  commer- 
cial financing  security  .acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer before  the  46th  day  after  the  date  o; 
tax  lien  filing. 

"  '(C)  Commercial  financing  SECtRirY  de- 
fined.— The  term  "commercial  financing  se- 
curity" means  d)  paper  of  a  kind  ordinarily 
arising  in  commercial  transactions,  (H)  ac- 
counts receivable,  (lU)  mortgages  on  real 
property,  and  (Iv)  inventory. 

"     (D)     PHRCHASER  treated   as   ACQt.'IRING   SE- 

cuRrTY  interest. — A  person  who  satisfies  sub- 
paragraph (A)  by  reason  of  clause  (11)  there- 
of shall  be  treated  as  having  acquired  a  se- 
curity interest  In  commercial  financing  se- 
curity. 

"  '(3)  Real  property  co:.'Struction  or  im- 
provement fina.ncing  agreement.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  tubsection — ■ 

"'(A)  Definition. — The  term  "real  prop- 
erty construction  or  improvement  financin" 
agreement"  means  an  agreement  to  maka 
cash  disbursements  to  finance — 

"  '(i)  the  construction  or  Improvement  of 
real  property. 

"'(11)  a  contract  to  construct  or  improve 
real  property,  or 

"  '(ill)  the  raising  or  harvesting  of  a  farm 
crop  or  the  raising  of  livestock  or  other 
animals. 

For  purposes  of  clause  (ill),  the  furnishirc; 
of  goods  and  services  shall  be  treated,  as  the 
disbursement  of  c.i,sh. 

"  '(B)    LiMrrATioN  on  qualitted  property.- 
The    term   "qmlified    property",    when   used 
with  respect  to  a  real  property  construction 
or    improvement    financing    agreement.    In- 
cludes only — 

"'(1)  in  the  case  of  subparagraph  (A)(1), 
the  real  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
construction  or  improvement  has  been  or  is 
to  be  made, 

"'(11)  in  the  case  of  subparagraph  (A, 
(11),  the  proceeds  of  the  contr.ict  described 
therein,  and 

"■(ill)  In  the  case  of  subparagraph  (A> 
(lU) ,  property  subject  to  the  lien  Imposed  bv 
section  6321  at  the  time  of  tax  lien  HUv 
and  the  crop  or  the  livestock  or  other  ani- 
mals referred  to  In  subparagraph  (AXiii} 
"'(4)  Obligatory  disbursement  agrf.f- 
MENT— For  purpo.=;es  of  this  subsection— 

"■(A)  Definition.— The  term  "obllgatorv 
disbursement  agreement"  means  an  agref- 
ment  (entered  Into  by  a  person  in  the  course 
of  his  trade  or  business)  to  make  disburse- 
ments, but  such  an  agreement  shall  b" 
treated  .is  coming  within  the  term  only  t: 
the  extent  of  disbursements  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  rights  of  a  person  other  tha-. 
the  taxpayer. 

"  '(B)  Limitation  on  qualified  property  — 
The  term  "qualified  property",  when  used 
■with  respect  to  an  obligatory  disbursement 
agreement,  means  property  subject  to  tl.'.^ 
lien  Imposed  by  section  6321  at  the  time  m 
tax  lien  filing  and  (to  the  extent  that  the 
acquisltlun  is  directly  traceable  to  the  dis- 
bursements referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  ) 
property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  after  nx 
lien  filing. 

"'(Ci  Special  rulhs  fob  svbety  agree- 
ments.—Where  the  obligatory  disbursement 
agreement  Is  an  agreement  ensuring  the  per- 
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formance  of  a  contract  between  the  taxpayer 
and  another  person — 

"'(1)  the  term  "qualified  property"  shaU 
be  treated  as  also  including  the  proceeds  of 
the  contract  the  performance  of  which  was 
ensured,  and 

"'(11)  if  the  contract  the  performance  of 
which  was  ensured  was  a  contract  to  con- 
struct or  improve  real  property,  to  produce 
goods,  or  to  furnish  services,  the  term  ■quali- 
fied property"  shall  be  treated  as  also  in- 
cluding any  tangible  personnel  property  used 
by  the  taxpayer  in  the  performance  of  such 
esisured  contract. 

"'(d)  45-Day  Period  for  Making  Dis- 
bursements.—Even  though  notice  of  a  lien 
imposed  by  section  6321  has  been  filed,  such 
Uen  shall  not  be  valid  with  respect  to  a 
security  Interest  which  came  Into  existence 
after  tax  lien  filing  by  reason  of  disburse- 
ments made  before  the  46th  day  after  the 
date  of  tax  Uen  filing,  or  (if  earlier)  before 
the  person  making  such  disbursements  had 
actual  notice  or  knowledge  of  tax  lien  filing, 
but  only  If  such  security  interest— 

"'(I)  Is  in  property  (A)  subject,  at  the 
time  of  tax  Uen  filing,  to  the  lien  Imposed 
by  section  6321,  and  (Bt  covered  by  the  terms 
of  a  written  agreement  entered  into  before 
tax  Hen  fiUng.  and 

"'(2)  is  protected  under  local  law  against 
a  Judgment  lien  arising,  as  of  the  time  of 
tax  Hen  filing,  out  of  an  unsecured  obliga- 
tion. 

"'(e)  Priority  of  Interest  and  Expen- 
ses.— If  the  Hen  imposed  by  section  6321  is 
not  valid  as  against  a  lien  or  security  in- 
terest, the  priority  of  such  lien  or  secuniv 
interest  shall  extend  to— 

"  '(1)  any  Interest  or  carrying  charges  up- 
on the  obligation  secured. 

"'(2)  the  reasonable  charges  and  expen- 
ses of  an  Indenture  trustee  or  agent  holding 
the  sectu-ity  Interest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
holder  of  the  security  Interest. 

"'(3)  the  reasonable  expenses.  Including 
reasonable  compensation  lor  attorneys,  ac- 
tually incurred  In  collecting  or  enforcing 
the  obligation  secured. 

"'(4)   the    reasonable    costs    of    insuring, 

preserving,    or    repairing    the    property     to 

*"^_lch    the   Uen   or   security   interest   relates. 

"'(5)   the    reasonable    costs    of    insuring 

payment  of  the  obligation  secured,  and 

"'(6)  amounts  paid  to  satisfy  any  hen 
on  the  property  to  which  the  lie'n  or  secu- 
rity interest  relates,  but  only  if  the  lien  so 
satisfied  is  entitled  to  priority  over  the  Uen 
imposed  by  section  6321. 

to  the  extent  that,  under  local  law.  any  such 
item  has  the  same  priority  as  the  Hen  or 
security  Interest  to  which  It  relates. 

"•(f)  Place  for  Piling  Notice:  Form  — 
The  notice  referred  to  in  subsection  (ai  shall 
be  filed — 

"  '(1)  Under  state  laws— In  the  office  des- 
ignated by  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  the 
property  subject  to  the  lien  is  situated,  when- 
ever the  State  has  by  law  designated  an 
office  within  the  State  lor  the  filing  of  such 
notice;  or 

"  (2)  With  clerk  of  district  court. — In 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  property  subject  to  the  lien  Is 
situated,  whenever  the  State  has  not  by  law 
designated  an  office  within  the  State  for  the 
fiHng  of  such  notice:  or 

"  "(3)  Within  recorder  of  deeds  of  the 
district  of  COLUMBIA. — In  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
If  the  property  subject  to  the  Hen  is  situated 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  the  notice  filed  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
is  In  such  form  as  would  be  valid  if  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) ,  such  notice 
shall  be  valid  notwithstanding  any  laV  of 
the  State  regarding  the  form  or  content  of 
a  notice  of  Uen. 
"  '(g)   Refiling  of  Notice. — 
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"'(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  unless  notice  of  Uen  is  refiled  (in  the 
office  In  which  the  prior  notice  was  filed) 
during  the  required  refiling  period,  such 
notice  of  Hen  shall  be  treated  as  filed  on  the 
dat«  on  which  it  U  filed  (in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  )  after  the  expiration  of  such 
filing  period. 

"'(2)  Required  refilinc  period —In  the 
case  of  any  notice  of  Uen,  the  term  required 
refiling  period"  means— 

"'[A)  the  one-year  period  ending  30-days 
after  the  expiration  of  6  years  after  the  date 
of  the  assessment   of   the  tax,   and 

"•(B)  the  one-year  period  ending  with  the 
expiration  of  6  years  after  the  close  of  the 
preceding  required  refiling  period  for  such 
notice  of  lien. 

"'(3)  Transitional  rule. — Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  (2),  if  the  assessment  of  the 
tax  was  made  before  January  1,  1962,  the 
first  required  refiling  period  shall  be  the  cal- 
endar year  19C7. 

■■■(h)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  6324 — 

"'(1)  Security  interest. — The  term  •se- 
curity interest  ■  means  any  Interest  in  prop- 
erty acquired  by  contract  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  payment  or  performance  of  an  obH- 
gation  or  iademnifying  against  loss  or  Ua- 
bility.  A  security  Interest  exists  at  any  time 
(A)  If.  at  such  lime,  the  property  Is  in  exist- 
ence and  the  interest  has  become  protected 
under  local  law  against  a  subsequent  Judg- 
ment lien  arising  out  of  an  unsecured  obliga- 
tion, and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  at  such 
time,  the  holder  has  parted  with  money  or 
money •s  worth. 

"  '(2)  Mechanic  s  lienor. — The  term  'me- 
chanic's lienor'  means  any  person  who  un- 
cer  local  law  has  a  lien  on  real  property  (or 
on  the  proceeds  of  a  contract  relating  to 
real  property)  for  services,  labor,  or  materials 
furnished  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion or  improvement  of  such  properly.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  "person 
has  a  Uen  on  the  earliest  date  such  Uen  be- 
comes valid  under  local  law  against  subse- 
quent purchasers  without  actual  notice,  but 
not  before  he  begins  to  furnish  the  services 
labor,  or  materials. 

"•(3)  Motor  vehicle —The  term  "motor 
vehlcle"^  means  a  self-propeiled  vehicle  which 
Is  registered  for  highway  use  under  the  Jaws 
of  any  State  or  foreign  country. 

■■■(4)  Security.— The  term  "security- 
means  any  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certifi- 
cate or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  is- 
sed  by  a  corporation  or  a  government  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  with  interest  cou- 
pons or  In  registered  form,  share  of  stock 
voting  trust  certificate,  or  any  certificate  of 
interest  or  participation  m,"  certificate  of 
deposit  or  receipt  for,  temparary  or  interim 
certificate  for,  or  warrant  or  right  to  sub- 
scribe to  or  purchase,  any  of  the  foregoing: 
negotiable  instrument;  or  money. 

"  '(5)  Tax  lien  filing— The  term  'tax  lien 
filing^  means  the  filing  of  notice  (referred 
to  In  subsection  (a))  of  the  lien  Imposed 
by  section  6321. 

■•■(6)  Purchaser.— The  term  "purchaser- 
means  a  person  who,  for  adequate  and  full 
consideration  in  money  or  moneys  worth 
acquires  an  Interest  (other  than  "a  Uen  or 
security  Interest)  in  property  which  Is  valid 
under  local  law  against  subsequent  pur- 
chasers without  actual  notice.  In  applying 
the  preceding  sentence  for  purpn.ses  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  for  purposes 
of  section  6324 — 

'■  •(A)   a  lease  of  property. 
"•(B)    a    written    executory     contract     to 
purchase  or  lease  property. 

'••(C)  an  option  to  purchase  or  lease 
property  or  any  interest  therein,  or 

"(D)  an  option  to  renew  or  extend  a 
lease  of  property, 

which  is  not  a  Hen  or  security  interest  shall 
be  treated  as  an  interest  in  property. 
•■'(1)   Special  Rules. — 


"'(1)  Actual  notice  ob  knowtledce. — For 
purposes  of  this  subchapter,  an  organization 
shall  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  a  particular 
transaction  to  have  actual  notice  or  knowl- 
edge of  any  fact  from  the  time  such  fact  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  individual 
conducting  such  transaction,  and  in  any 
event  from  the  time  such  fact  would  have 
been  brought  to  such  Individual's  attention 
if  the  organizaUon  had  exercised  due  dili- 
gence. An  organization  exercises  due  dili- 
gence II  it  maintains  reasonable  routines  for 
communicating  signiflcant  information  to 
the  person  conducting  the  transaction  and 
there  is  reasonable  compliance  with  the 
routines.  Due  diligence  does  not  require  an 
individual  acting  for  the  organization  to 
communlcat.e  information  unless  sucli  com- 
m.unicatlon  is  part  of  his  regular  duties  oi 
unless  he  has  reason  to  know  of  the  transac- 
tion and  that  the  transaction  would  be  mate- 
rially affected   by   the   information. 

"(2)  Subrogation— Where,  under  local 
law.  one  person  is  subrogated  to  the  rights 
of  another  with  respect  to  a  lien  or  interest, 
such  person  shall  be  subrogated  to  stich 
rights  for  purposes  of  any  lien  Impoeed  by 
section  6321  or  6324. 

"  '(3)  Disclosure  of  amount  of  outstand- 
ing LIEN — II  a  notice  of  lien  has  been  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  ifi.  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  is  authorized  to  pro\ide  by  regu- 
lations the  extent  to  which,  anl  the  condi- 
tions under  which.  Information  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  obligation  se- 
cured by  the  lien  may  be  disclosed.' 

•■(bi   Clerical  Amendments. — 

■■  ( 1 )    The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  64  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•■ 'Sec.  6323.  Validity       against       mortgagees, 
pledgees.       purchasers,       and 
?    Judgment  creditors.' 
and  Inseriiixg  m  lieu  thereof 

"  "Sec.  6323.  nudity  and  priority  against 
certain   persons.' 

"(2)    Section    645(b)(9)     is    amended    by 

striking  out  •section  6323(a)   ( 1) .  (2) .  or  |3)' 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  6323(f)'. 

■  Sec   102,   Special  Liens  for  Estate  and  Gir-r 

Taxes. 

"Section  6324  (relating  to  special  liens  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•  •Sec  6324    Spfjcial    Liens    for    Estate    anIi 
Gift  Taxes. 
• '(ai    Liens    for    Estate    Tax —Except    as 

otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (ci 

"•(1)  Upon  gross  estate, — Unless  the  es- 
Ute  tax  imposed  by  chapter  11  is  sooner  paid 
in  full,  or  becomes  unenforceable  by  reascn 
of  lapse  of  time,  it  shall  be  a  Hen  upon  the 
gross  estate  of  the  decedent  for  10  years  from 
the  date  of  death,  except  that  such  part  of 
the  gross  estate  as  is  used  for  the  payment  of 
charges  against  the  estate  and  expenses  of 
its  administration,  allowed  by  any  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  divested  of 
such  lien, 

"'i2)  Liability  of  TBANsFEREes  and  oth- 
ers—If  the  estate  tax  imposed  by  chapter  11 
IS  not  paid  when  due,  then  the  spouse,  trans- 
feree, trustee  (except  the  trustee  of  an  em- 
ployees' trust  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  40l(ai  ).  surviving  tenant,  person 
in  possession  of  the  property  by  reason  of  the 
exerci.se.  nonexercise.  or  release  of  a  power  of 
appointment,  or  beneficiary,  who  receives,  or 
has  on  the  date  of  the  decedenfs  death, 
property  included  In  the  gross  estate  under 
sections  2034  to  2042.  inclusive,  to  the  extent 
of  the  value,  at  the  time  of  the  decedent  s 
death,  of  such  property,  shall  be  personally 
liable  for  such  tax.  Any  part  of  such  prop- 
erty transferred  by  (or  transferred  by  a 
transferee  of)  such  spouse,  transferee, 
trustee,  surviving  tenant,  person  in  posses- 
sion, or  beneficiary,  to  a  purchaser  or  holder 
of  a  security  interest  shall  be  divested  of  the 
Uen   provided   in   paragraph    d)    and   a  like 
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Hen  shall  then  attach  to  all  the  property  of 
■uch  spooae,  tranaferee.  trustee,  surviving 
tenant,  person  in  poaeeMlon,  or  beneflclary, 
or  tr&naferM  of  any  such  person,  except  any 
part  tratuferred  to  a  purchaser  or  a  holder  of 
a  security  Interest. 

"  '(3)     CONTINTJANC*      Amx      DISCRAKCB      OF 

EXECUTOR. — The  provisions  of  section  2204 
(relating  to  discharge  of  executor  from  per- 
sonal Uablllty)  shall  not  operate  as  a  release 
of  any  part  of  the  gross  estate  from  the  lien 
for  any  deficiency  that  may  thereafter  be  de- 
termined to  be  due,  unless  such  part  of  the 
groes  estate  (or  any  Interest  therein)  has 
been  transferred  to  a  purchaser  or  a  holder 
of  a  security  Interest.  In  which  case  su;h 
part  (or  such  interest)  shall  not  be  subtect 
to  a  lien  or  to  any  claim  or  demand  for  uny 
such  deficiency,  but  the  Hen  shall  attach  to 
the  consideration  received  from  such  pur- 
chaser or  holder  of  a  security  Interest,  by  the 
heirs,  legatees,  devisees,  or  distributees. 

"  "(b)  LaN  FOB  Orrr  Tax. — Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  In  subsection  (c),  unless  the 
gift  tax  imposed  by  chapter  12  Is  sooner  paid 
In  full  or  beK»}mes  unenforceable  by  reason 
of  lapse  of  time,  such  tax  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
all  gifts  made  during  the  calendar  year,  for 
10  years  from  the  date  the  gifts  are  made. 
If  the  tax  Is  not  paid  when  due,  the  donee  of 
any  gift  shall  be  personally  liable  for  such 
tax  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  such  gift. 
Any  part  of  the  property  comprised  In  the 
gift  transferred  by  the  donee  (or  by  a  trans- 
feree of  the  donee)  to  a  purchaser  or  holder 
of  a  security  interest  shall  be  divested  of  the 
Hen  Imposed  by  this  subsection  and  such 
lien,  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  such  gift, 
shall  attach  to  all  the  property  (Including 
after-acquired  property)  of  the  donee  (or 
the  transferee)  except  any  part  transferred 
to  a  purchaser  or  holder  of  a  security  Interest. 
"  'Exceptions. — 

"  "(1)  The  lien  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  not  be  valid  as  against  a  me- 
chanic's lienor  and,  subject  to  the  conditions 
provided  by  section  6323(b)  (relating  to  pro- 
tection for  certain  Interests  even  though  no- 
tice filed),  shall  not  be  valid  with  respect  to 
any  lien  or  interest  described  in  section 
6323(b). 

"  '(2)  If  a  lien  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  Is  not  valid  as  against  a  lien  or  secu- 
«  rlty  Interest,  the  priority  of  such  Hen  or  se- 
curity Interest  shall  extend  to  any  Item  de- 
scribed In  section  6323(e)  (relating  to  prior- 
ity of  Interest  and  expenses)  to  the  extent 
that,  under  local  law,  such  Item  has  the  same 
priority  as  the  Hen  or  security  Interest  to 
which  It  relates.' 

"Sec,  103.  CKRTincATxs  Rclatino  to  Liens. 

"(a)  Akkndicent  or  Section  6325. — Sec- 
tion 6335  (relating  to  release  of  Hen  or  partial 
discharge  of  property)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Sec.  6326.  Release  or  Lien  or  Discharge  or 
Propektt. 

•"(a)  Release  or  Lien. — Subject  to  such 
regulatlona  aa  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  lasue  a  cortlflcate  of  release  of  any  lien 
Imposed  with  respect  to  any  Internal  revenue 
tax  If— 

"  '  ( 1 )  Tiiitirrr.TfT  SAXisriES  or  ttnentoece- 
*M^- — ^The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds 
that  the  lUtolUty  for  the  amount  assessed, 
•  together  with  all  Interest  In  respect  thereof, 
has  been  fully  satisfied  or  has  become  legally 
unenforceable;  or 

"  '(3)  Bond  accepted. — ^Thwe  Is  furnished 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  accepted 
by  him  a  bond  that  Is  conditioned  upon  the 
payment  of  the  amount  assessed,  together 
with  aU  interest  In  respect  thweof,  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  (Including  any 
extension  of  such  time),  and  that  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  requirements  relating  to 
terms,  conditions,  and  form  of  the  bond  and 
sureties  thereon,  as  may  be  apeclfled  by  such 
regtilatlons. 

"  '(b)  DiacHARGE  or  Pbopebtt. — 


"  ■  ( 1 )  Property  dOttbije  the  amoukt  or  the 
LiABiLiTT. — Subject  «o  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  issue  a  certif- 
icate of  discharge  of  any  part  of  the  property 
subject  to  any  Hen  l*iposed  under  this  chap- 
ter If  th«  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  the  Hen  Is  at 
least  double  the  amount  of  the  unsatisfied 
liability  secured  by  such  Hen  and  the  amount 
of  all  other  Hens  upon  such  property  which 
have  priority  over  sach  Hen. 

"'(2)  Part  patm»jt;  interest  op  cnited 
STATES  VALUELESS — 3ubject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe,  the  Secretpry  or  hl.s  delegate  may 
Issue  a  certificate  of  discharge  of  any  part  of 
the  property  subject  to  the  Hen  If— 

"'(A)  there  is  paH  over  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the 
liability  secured  by  the  Hen  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value,  as 
determined  by  the  Stcretary  or  his  delegate, 
of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  In"  the 
part  to  be  so  discha»ged.  or 

"  '(B)  the  Secretaj^-  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines at  any  time  lihat  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  part  to  be  so  discharged 
has  no  value. 

In  determining  the  Value  of  the  Interest  of 
the  United  Statse  in  the  part  to  be  so  dis- 
charged, the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  value  of  such  part 
and  to  such  Hens  tfcereon  as  have  priority 
over  the  lien  of  the  tfnlted  States. 

"  '(3)     SUBSTITUTIO»  OF  PROCEEDS  OF  SALE. — 

Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  lesue  a  certificate  of  dis- 
charge or  any  part  ©f  the  property  subject 
to  the  Hen  If  such  part  of  the  property  Is 
sold  and,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  are  to  be  held,  as  a  fund  subject  to 
the  Hens  and  claims  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  same  manner  end  with  the  same  pri- 
ority as  such  Hens  and  claims  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharged  property. 

"•(c)  Estate  or  Cipt  Tax.— Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge 
of  any  or  all  of  the  property  subject  to  any 
lien  imposed  by  section  6324  if  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  finds  ttat  the  UablHty  secured 
by  such  Hen  has  beea  fully  siitisfied  or  pro- 
vided for. 

"  '(d)  Subordination  or  Lien. — Subject  to 
such  regulatlona  as  tlie  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  Issue  a  certificate  of  subordi- 
nation of  any  lien  imposed  by  this  chapter 
upon  any  part  of  the  property  subject  to  such 
Hen  If — 

"'(1)  there  is  paid  over  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  an  ftmount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  Hen  ot  Interest  to  which  the 
certificate  subordinates  the  Hen  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"  '(2)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  beHeves 
that  the  amount  realisable  by  the  United 
States  from  the  property  to  which  the  cer- 
tificate relates,  or  fr(sn  any  other  property 
subject  to  the  Hen,  »nn  ultimately  be  In- 
creased by  reason  of  the  Issuance  of  such  ' 
certificate  and  that  ifce  ultimate  collection 
of  the  tax  UablHty  wlU  be  facilitated  by  such 
subordination. 

"  '(e)    NONATTACHMaJT      OF     LlEN. — If      the 

Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that, 
because  of  confusion  ftf  names  or  otherwise, 
any  person  (other  then  the  person  against 
whom  the  tax  was  assessed)  Is  or  may  be 
Injured  by  the  appeafance  that  a  notice  of 
Hen  filed  under  section  6323  refers  to  such 
person,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
Issue  a  certificate  that  the  Hen  does  not 
attach  to  the  property  of  such  person. 

"  '(f)     EfPECT  of  CERtlFICATE. — 
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"  '  ( 1 )  CoNCLUsrvENias. — Except  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3),  if  a  certificate  Is 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  and  is  filed  In  the 
same  oflBce  as  the  notice  of  lien  to  which  It 
relates  (If  such  notice  of  Uen  has  been  filed) 
such  certificate  shall  have  the  following 
effect: 

■"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  certificate  of  re- 
lease, such  certificate  shall  be  concluBlve 
that  the  Hen  referred  to  In  such  certificate  Is 
extinguished: 

"'(B)  In  the  c.ise  of  a  certificate  of  dis- 
charge, such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive 
that  the  property  covered  by  such  certificate 
Is  discharged  from  the  Hen; 

"'(C)  in  the  case  of  a  certificate  of  sub- 
ordination, such  certificate  shall  be  conclu- 
sive that  the  Uen  or  interest  to  which  the 
Hen  of  the  United  States  Is  subordinated  is 
superior  to  the  lien  of  the  United  States;  and 
"  '(D)  in  the  case  of  a  certificate  of  non- 
attachment,  such  certificate  shall  be  con- 
clusive that  the  Hen  of  the  United  States 
does  not  attach  to  the  property  of  the  person 
referred  to  in  such  certificate. 

"'(2)  Revocation  or  certipicate  op  re- 
lease OR  nonattachment. — If  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  that  a  certificate 
of  release  or  nonattachment  of  a  Hen  Im- 
posed by  section  6321  was  issued  erroneously 
or  Improvldently.  or  if  a  certificate  of  release 
of  such  lien  was  issued  pursuant  to  a  col- 
lateral agreement  entered  into  In  connection 
with  a  compromise  under  section  7122  which 
has  been  breached,  and  if  the  period  of  lim- 
itation on  collection  after  assessment  has 
not  expired,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  revoke  such  certificate  and  reinstate 
the  lien — 

"  '(A)  by  malUng  notice  of  such  revocation 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  tax  was  as- 
sessed at  his  last  known  address,  and 

'"(B)  by  fiUng  notice  of  siich  revocation 
In  the  same  office  In  which  the  notice  of  Uen 
to  which  It  relates  was  filed  (if  such  notice 
of  lien  had  been  filed). 

Such  reinstated  Hen  (1)  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  notice  of  revocation  Is  mailed  to 
the  taxpayer  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (A),  but  not  earlier 
than  the  date  on  which  any  required  filing  of 
notice  of  revocation  Is  filed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B). 
and  (11)  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
(as  of  such  date) ,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  Umltation  on  collection  after  as- 
sessment, as  a  lien  Imposed  by  section  6321 
(relating  to  Hen  for  taxes). 

"'(3)  Certificates  void  under  certain 
coNomoNs.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subtitle,  any  lien  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  shall  attach  to  anv  property 
with  respect  to  which  a  certificate  of  dis- 
charge has  been  Issued  If  the  person  liable  for 
the  tax  reacquires  such  property  after  such 
certificate  has  been  issued. 

"'(g)  Piling  or  (^rtipicates  and  No- 
tices.—If  a  certificate  or  notice  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  not  be  filed  In  the 
ofSce  designated  by  State  law  In  which  the 
notice  of  Hen  imposed  by  section  6321  is  filed, 
such  certificate  or  notice  shall  be  effective  If 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  cleric  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  such  office  Is  situated. 

"'(h)    Cross  Reference. — 

"  'For  provisions  relating  to  bonds  see 
chapter  73    (sec.  7101   and  following).' 

"(b)    Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
section.^   for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  64  la 
amended  by  striking  out 
"  Sec.  6325.  Release   of   lien   or   partial  dls- 

charge  of  property.' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"  Sec.  6325.  Release  of  lien  or  discharge  of 

property.' 
"Sec.   104.  Seizure  or  Property  fob  Collxc- 
TioN  of  Taxes. 
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"(a)  Effect  of  Levy.— Section  6331(b) 
(relating  to  seizure  and  sale  of  property  by 
levy  and  distraint)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  'A  levy  Aall  extend  only  to  prop- 
erty possessed  andafcupatlons  existing  at  the 
time  thereof.'  ^ 

"(b)  Si-RBENDKR  ^  Property  Subject  to 
Levy  —Section  6332  (relating  to  surrender  of 
I)roperty  subject  to  levy)    is  amended - 

"(1)    by  striking  out  'Any  person'  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
any  person':  ' 

"(2)  by  amending  subsection  ib)  to  read 
as   follows: 

"'(b)  Special  Rule  for  Life  Insvrance 
AND  Endowment  Contracts.— 

'"(1)  In  general.— a  levy  on  an  organiza- 
tion with  respect  to  a  life  insunmce  or  en- 
dowment contract  Lssued  by  such  org:(ni2a- 
tlon  shall,  without  necessity  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  contract  document,  constitute  a 
demand  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for 
payment  of  the  amount  described  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  tax  is  asses.sed  to 
the  advance  of  such  amount.  Such  orga- 
nization shall  pay  over  such  amount  90  davs 

L^tn  .^T^f  °^  "°""  °^  ^^V-  Such  notice 
shal  include  a  certification  ty  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  that  a  copy  of  such  notice  has 
been  mailed  to  the  person  against  whom  the 
tax  is  assessed  at  his  last  known  address 

•"(2)  Satisfaction  of  levy.— Such  levy 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  if  such  oiKa- 
nizatlon  pays  over  to  the  Secretarv  or  his 
delegate  the  amount  which  the'  person 
against  whom  the  tax  Is  assessed  could  have 
had  advanced  to  him  by  such  organization 
on  the  date  prescribed  In  paragraph  (i)  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  levy,  increased  by 
the  amount  of  any  advance  ( IncludinK  con- 
tractual Interest  thereon)  made  to  such  per- 
son on  or  after  the  date  such  organization 
had  actual  notice  or  knowledge  (within  the 
meamng  of  section  6323(1)  (1) )  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Hen  with  respect  to  which  such 
levy  Is  made,  other  than  an  advance  (In- 
cluding contractual  Interest  thereon)  made 
automatically  to  maintain  such  contract  in 
force  under  an  agreement  entered  Into  be- 
fore such  organization  had  such  notice  or 
Knowledge. 

"'(3)  Enforcement  proceedings —The 
satisfaction  of  a  levy  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  civil  ac- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  any  Uen  im- 
pc^d  by  this  title  with  reepect  to  such  con- 

''(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
suhsection  (e):  and 

'•(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"  '(c)    Enforcement  of  Levy. 

"  '  ( 1 )  Extent  of  personal  LiABn-rrv  —Any 
person  who  falls  or  refuses  to  surrender  any 
property  or  rights  to  property,  subject  to 
levy,  upon  demand  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  shall  be  liable  in  his  own  person 
and  estate  to  the  United  StJiies  in  a  sum 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  property  or  rights 
not  so  surrendered,  but  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  taxes  for  the  collection  of  which 
such  levy  has  been  made  together  with  costs 
and  interest  on  such  sum  at  the  rate  of  6 
percent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  such 
levy.  Any  amount  (other  than  costs)  re- 
covered under  this  paragraph  shall  be  cred- 
ited against  the  tax  HablUly  for  the  collec- 
tion of  which  such  levy  was  made. 

_  "'(2)  Penalty  FOB  VIOLATION.— In  addition 
^o  the  personal  HabUlty  imposed  by  para- 
graph (I).  If  any  person  required  to  sur- 
render property  or  rights  to  property  falls 
or  refuses  to  surrender  such  property  or 
rights  to  property  without  reasonable  cause 
such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  recover- 
able under  paragraph  (1).  No  part  of  such 
penalty   shaU    be   credited    against    the   tox 


liability    for    the    collection    of    which    such 
levy  was  made. 

'"(d)  Effect  op  Honoring  Levy- Any 
person  in  possession  of  (or  obligated  with 
respect  to)  property  or  rights  to  property 
subject  to  levy  upon  which  a  levy  has  been 
made  who,  upon  demand  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  surrenders  such  property  or 
rights  to  property  (or  discharges  such  liga- 
tion i  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (or 
who  pays  a  liability  under  subsection  (c( 
(1)1  shall  be  dLscharged  from  any  obligation 
or  liability  u:>  the  delinquent  taxpaver  with 
respect  to  such  property  or  rights  to  "property 
nrismg  from  such  surrender  or  payment  In 
the  case  of  a  levy  which  Is  satisfied  pursu.ant 
to  subsection  ibi,  such  organization  shall 
also  be  discharged  from  anv  obligation  or 
liability  to  any  beneficiary  arising  from  such 
surrender  or  payment.' 

"(c)   Property    E.vempt   Prom   Lfvy —Sec- 
tion  6334    (a)     (relating   to   enumeration   of 
property   exempt    from   lew)    is   amended— 
"1 1 )    by  striking  out  'or  ferritorv'  In  para- 
graph  (4);   and 

'■(2)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  paragraphs: 

"'(6)  Certain  annuity  and  pension  pay- 
ments —Annuity  or  pension  payments  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
special  pension  payment  received  by  a  person 
whose  name  has  been  entered  on  the  Army 
Navy.  Air  Force,  .and  Coast  Guard  Medal  of 
Honor  roll  (38  U.S.C.  562 1 ,  and  annuities 
based  on  retired  or  retainer  pay  under 
chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"'(7)  'Workmen's  compensation —Arv 
amount  payable  to  an  individual  as  work- 
men's compensation  (including  any  portion 
thereof  payable  with  respect  to  dependents) 
under  a  workmen's  compensation  law  of  the 
Lnlted  States,  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  ' 

"(d)  Public ATlo.v  of  Notice  of  Sale —The 
first  sentence  of  section  6335(b)  (relating  to 
notice  of  sale  of  seized  property  i  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'The  Secretarv  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
seizure  of  the  property  give  notice  to  the 
owner,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  sub.'^ec- 
tion  (a),  and  shall  cause  a  notification  to  be 
pubUshed  in  some  newspaper  published  or 
generally  circulated  within  the  countv 
wherein  such  seizure  Is  made.  or.  if  there  be 
no  newspaper  published  or  generally  circu- 
lated in  such  county,  shall  post  such  notice 
at  the  post  office  nearest  the  place  where  the 
seizure  is  made,  and  in  not  le.ss  than  two 
other  public  places. 

"(ei  Redemption  Period  -  Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  6337(b)  (relating  to  period  of  re- 
demption of  real  estate  after  sale »  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1  year'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "120  days' 

"(f)  Preparation  of  Deed — Section 
6338(c)  (relating  to  real  property  purchased 
by  United  States)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(c)  Real  Property  Pltichased  by  United 
States— If  real  property  is  declared  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  at  a  sale  pur- 
suant to  section  6335.  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  at  the  proper  time  execute 
a  deed  therefor,  and  without  delav  cause  such 
deed  to  be  duly  recorded  in  the  proper  regis- 
try of  deeds. ' 

"(gl  Discharge  or  Junior  Encum- 
brances—Section  6339  (relating  to  legal 
effect  of  certificate  of  sale  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  deed  of  real  property)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlne 
new  subsections: 

'"Effect  of  Junior  Encumbrances —A 
certificate  of  sale  of  personal  property  given 
or  a  deed  to  real  property  executed  pursuant 
to  section  6338  shall  discharge  such  property 
from  all  liens,  encumbrances,  and  Utles  over 
which  the  lien  of  the  United  Sutes  with 
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respect    to   which    the    levy   was   m.ide   had 
priority. 
"■(d)   Cross  References.— 
"  '(1 )   For  distribution  of  stirplus  proceed-; 
see  section  6342(bi. 

"'(21  For  Judicial  procedure  with  respect 
to  surplus  proceeds,  see  section  7426(a)  (2)  ' 
"(hi  Application  of  Proceeds  of  Levy  and 
Sale— Subsection  ,a)  of  section  6342  (re'-^t- 
ing  to  collection  of  liability)  is  amended— 
"(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as 
precedes  p.aragr.iph  ( 1 1  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof 

'"(a)  Collection  of  Liabu-ity  -  Anv 
money  realized  by  proceedings  under  tin'": 
subchapter  (whether  by  seizure,  bv  surrender 
under  section  6332  (except  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(2)  thereof),  or  bv  sale  of  seized 
property)  or  by  sale  of  property  redeemed  by 
the  United  States  (if  the  interest  of  the 
united  States  in  such  property  was  a  Uen 
arising  under  the  provisions  o'f  this  title) 
shall  be  applied  as  follows:': 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'under  this  subchap- 
ter' In   paragraph    ( 1  i  :    and 

"(3)  by  adding  or  the  sale  was  conducted' 
after  'levy  was  made'  in  paragraph   (3) 

"(1)  Return  of  Property —Section  6343 
(relating  to  authority  to  release  levy  i  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striliing  cut  the  heading  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  Sec.  6343  Authority  to  Release  Levy  and 
Retturn  Property.': 

■■|2)  by  striking  out  'It  shall  be'  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  '(a)  Release  of 
Levy — It  shall  be':   and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  RETtntN  OF  Property. — ^If  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  dete.Tnines  that  prop- 
eny  has  been  wrongfully  levied  upon,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  return  — 

■•'(1)    the  specific  property  levied  upon 
"■(2)    an  amount  of  money  equal   to  the 
amount  of  money  levied  upon,  or 

'  '(3)  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  United 
States  from  a  sale  of  such  property. 
Property  may  be  returned  at  any  time  An 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  lev- 
led  upon  or  received  from  such  sale  may  be 
returned  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  9  months  from  the  date  of  such  levy  For 
pu. poses  of  paragraph  (3j.  if  property  is  de- 
clared purchased  by  the  United  States  at  a 
sale  pur;.uant  to  section  6335(e)  (relating 
to  manner  and  conditions  of  sale),  the 
United  States  shall  be  Ueated  as  having  re- 
ceived an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
minimum  price  determined  pursuant  to  such 
section  or  (if  larger)  the  amount  received  by 
the  United  States  from  the  resale  of  such 
property.' 

"(J)    Clerical    Amendment —The   table   of 
sections   for   subchapter   D   of   chapter   64    is 
amended  by  striking  out — 
"  'Sec  6343    Authority  to  release  levy  ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■  Sec     6:343    Authority    to    release   levy    and 

return  property." 
"Sec  105    Liability  for  Withheld  Taxfj; 

"(a)  Effect  on  Third  Parties. — Chapter 
25  (relating  to  general  provisions  relating  to 
employment  taxes )  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec  3505,  LiABn-rrv  of  Third  Pasties  Pay- 
ing OR  Providinc  for  Wages, 
"  (a)  Direct  Payment  by  Third  Parties  — 
For  purposes  of  sections  3102.  3202,  3402.  and 
3403.  if  a  lender,  surety,  or  other  person  who 
is  not  an  employer  under  such  sections  with 
respect  to  an  employee  or  group  of  employ- 
ees, pays  wages  directly  to  such  an  employee 
or  group  of  employees,  employed  by  one  or 
more  employers,  or  to  an  agent  on  behalf  of 
such   employee   or  employees,  such    lender. 
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surety,  or  other  person  shall  b«  liable  In  Us 
own  person  and  estate  to  the  United  States 
In  a  sum  equ^l  to  the  taxes  (together  with 
Intereat)  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held from  such  wages  by  such  employer. 

"■(b)     PXBSONAI.     LlABnjTY     WUXRX     FUNDS 

Arb  Suppuxd. — If  a  lender,  surety,  or  other 
person  supplies  funds  to  or  for  the  account 
of  an  employer  for  the  apeclflc  purpose  of 
paying  wages  of  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer, with  actual  notice  or  knowledge 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  6323(1)  (l) ) 
that  such  employer  does  not  Intend  to  or 
win  not  be  able  to  make  timely  payment  or 
deposit  of  the  amounts  of  tax  required  tiy 
this  subtitle  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  by 
such  employer  from  such  wages,  such  lender, 
surety,  or  other  person  shall  be  Uable  In  his 
own  person  and  estate  to  the  United  States 
In  a  sum  equal  to  the  taxes  (together  with 
Interest)  which  are  not  paid  over  to  tlie 
United  States  by  such  employer  with  respect 
to  such  wages.  However,  the  liability  of 
such  lender,  surety,  or  other  person  shall  be 
limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  amount  so  supplied  to  or  for  the  account 
Of  such  employer  for  such  purpose. 

"'(c)  EnrcT  or  Patment. — Any  amounts 
paid  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  credited  against  the  liability 
of  the  employer." 

"(b)  PniTOHMANCE  BOMDS  OF  CONTRACTORS 
FOB    PXTBLIC    BlTTLDINGS   OH    WORKS. The    flrst 

section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  requiring 
contracts  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  any  public  building  or  public 
work  of  the  United  States  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  performance  bond  protecting  the  United 
States  and  by  an  additional  bond^or  the  pro- 
tection of  persona  furnishing  material  and 
labor  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  of  said  public  buildings  or  public 
work',  approved  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat. 
793;  40  U.S.C.  270a).  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"'(d)  Every  performance  bond  required 
under  this  section  shall  specifically  provide 
coverage  for  taxes  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  which  are  collected,  deducted,  or 
withheld  from  wages  paid  by  the  contractor 
in  fcarrj'lng  out  the  contract  with  respect  to 
which  such  bond  Is  furnished.  However,  the 
TTnlted  States  shall  give  the  surety  or  sure- 
tie*  on  such  bond  written  notice,  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  unpaid  taxes  attributable 
to  any  period,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  when  such  contractor  files  a  return  for 
such  period,  except  that  no  such  notice 
shall  be  given  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  from  the  date  when  a  return 
for  the  period  was  required  to  be  filed  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  No 
suit  on  such  bond  for  such  taxes  shall  be 
commenced  by  the  United  States  unless  no- 
tice Is  given  as  provided  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  and  no  such  suit  shall  be  com- 
menced after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  day  on  which  such  notice  Is  given.' 
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"(c)    Clkrical   Amendment. — The   table  of 
sections  tdr  chapter  25  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following: 
"  'Sec.  3505.  Liability  of  third  parties  paying 

or  providing  for  wages.' 
"Sec  106.  SnsPENsioN  or  Ritnninc  op  Period 

OF  LtSOTATIOK. 

"(a)  AssTS  of  Est  ATX  or  Decxdknt  or  In- 
coMPrmtT. — Section  6603(b)  (relating  to 
assets  of  taxpayer  In  control  or  custody  of 
court)  if  amended  by  striking  out  '(other 
than  the  esteta  of  a  decedent  or  of  an 
lncomi>ertent) '  and  'or  Territory. 

"(b)     COLLMCnOtt   HlKDKSIO  BT    ABSENCX   OF 

Taxpatxk.— Section  8603(c)    (relating  to  lo- 
cation of  property  outside  the  United  States 
or   removal   of   property   from   the   United 
„^^  *"  amended  to  read  u  follows: 

'(c)  Taxpatb  OrrrsiSK  UNnxn  Statxs 

The  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  on 
Snir^^  T^  sseeeament  prewsrlbed  In  sec- 
tion 6603  shau  be  suspended  for  the  period 


during  which  the  taxpayer  Is  outside  the 
United  States  IT  suoh  i>erlod  of  absence  Ls  for 
a  continuous  period  of  at  least  6  months. 
If  the  preceding  settence  applies  and  at  the 
time  of  the  taxpayer's  return  to  the  United 
States  the  period  o|  limitations  on  collection 
after  assessment  prescribed  in  section  6502 
would  expire  betve  the  expiration  of  6 
months  from  the  date  of  his  return,  such 
period  shall  not  expire  t>€fore  the  expiration 
of  such  6  months.' 

"(c)  WRONOrtjL  Ceizure  op  Property  op 
Third  Parties. — Sactlon  6503  (relating  to 
suspension  of  running  of  period  of  limita- 
tion) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  sub.s«;ct4on  (hi  and  by  insertUig 
after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"'(g)  Wroncfui,  Seizure  of  Propertt  op 
Third  Party. — Tlie  running  of  the  period  of 
limiutlons  on  collection  after  assessment 
prescribed  In  sectio*  6502  shall  be  suspended 
for  a  period  equal  to  the  period  from  the 
date  property  (including  money)  of  a  tMrd 
party  is  wrongfully  seized  or  received  by  tlae 
Secreury  or  hla  delegate  to  the  d.ite  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  returns  property 
pursuant  to  section  6343(b)  or  the  date  on 
which  a  Judgment  secured  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7426  with  respect  to  such  property  be- 
comes final,  and  for  30  days  thereafter.  The 
running  of  the  period  of  ilmitatlons  on  col- 
lection after  .assessment  shall  be  suspended 
under  this  subsectltm  only  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  such  .is.se.=sment  equal  to  the 
amount  of  money  cr  tv.i  value  of  specific 
property  returned.' 

"Sec.  107.  Proceedings 'Where  U.vited  States 
Has  Title  to  Property. 

"(a)  Action  To  Qrisr  Title. — Section  7402 
I  relating  to  Jurlsdi«Uon  of  district  courts) 
Is  amended  by  redeelgnatlng  subsection  (e) 
as  subsection  (f  i  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (d)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(e)  To  Quiet  Title.— The  United  States 
district  courts  shall  h.ive  Jurisdiction  of  any 
action  brought  by  tHe  United  States  to  quiet 
title  to  property  if  the  title  claimed  by  the 
United  States  to  such  property  was  derived 
from  enforcement  of  a  lien  under  this  title.' 

"(b)  Sale  Bids. — Section  7403(c)  (relating 
to  adjudication  and  decree)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'If  the  property  Is  sold  to  satisfy 
a  first  lien  held  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  may  b»d  at  the  sale  such  sum, 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  lien  with 
expenses  of  sale.  ;is  tlie  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate directs.' 

"Sec.  108.  iNTERVE.Ntio.v   BY   United   State.s. 
"Section   7424    (relating  to  civil  action   to 
cle.ir  title  to  property)   l.s  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  7424.  iNTERVENtiON. 

"  'If  the  United  Stotes  Is  not  a  party  to  a 
civil  action  or  suit,  the  United  States  may 
Intervene  in  such  action  or  suit  to  assert 
any  lien  arising  under  this  title  on  the  prop- 
erty which  is  the  subject  of  such  action  or 
suit.  The  provisions  of  section  2410  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  (except  subsec- 
tion (b) )  and  of  section  1444  of  utie  28  of 
the  United  States  Cbde  sh.^ll  apply  In  any 
case  In  which  the  United  States  intervenes 
as  If  the  United  Stirtes  had  originally  been 
named  a  defendant  In  such  action  or  suit. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  appllcaUon  of  the 
United  States  to  Intervene  Is  denied,  the  ad- 
judication In  such  civil  action  or  suit  shall 
have  no  effect  upon  such  lien." 
"Sec  109.  Discharge  of  Liens  Hexd  by 
United  States. 

"Subchapter  B  of  Chapter  76  (relating  to 
proceedings  by  taxpayers)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  7425  as  section  7427 
and  by  InserUng  aXttr  section  7424  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 
"  'Sbc.  7425  DiscuARGt  OF  Liens. 

"  "(a)       juDiciAi,      Pkocifdinos. — If      the 
United   States   is   not  Joined   as   a   party,   a 


Judgment  in  any  civil  action  or  suit  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  2410  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  a  Judicial  sale 
pursuant  to  such  a  Judgment,  with  respect  to 
property  on  which  the  United  States  has  or 
claims  a  lien  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title — 

"  '(1)  shall  be  made  subject  to  and  with- 
out disturbing  the  lien  of  the  Umted  States. 
If  notice  of  such  Hen  has  been  filed  In  the 
place  provided  by  law  for  such  filing  at  the 
time  such  action  or  suit  is  commenced,  or 

"'(2)  shall  have  the  same  effect  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  or  divestment  of  such 
lien  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  provided 
witli  respect  to  such  matters  by  the  loc."d 
law  of  the  place  where  such  property  is  situ- 
ated, if  no  notice  of  such  lien  has  been  filed 
in  the  place  provided  by  law  for  such  fillnt' 
at  the  time  such  action  ot  suit  is  commenced 
or  ir  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  such 
filing. 

If  a  Judicial  sale  of  property  pursuant  to  a 
Judgment  in  any  civil  action  or  suit  to  which 
tlie  United  States  is  not  a  party  discharges 
a  Hen  of  the  Unite*  SUtes  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  United  States  may 
claim,  with  the  same  priority  as  Its  Hen  had 
against  the  property  sold,  the  proceeds  (ex- 
cixislve  of  costs)  of  such  sale  at  any  time 
before  the  distribution  of  such  proceeds  Is 
ordered. 

"'(b)  Other  Sales.— Notwithstanding 
subsection  (a),  a  sale  of  property  on  which 
the  United  States  has  or  claims  a  Hen.  or  .i 
title  derived  from  enforcement  of  a  lien,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title,  made  pur- 
suant to  an  Instrument  creating  a  Hen  on 
such  property,  piu-suant  to  a  confession  of 
Judgment  on  the  obligation  secured  by  such 
an  instrument,  or  pursuant  to  a  nonjudi- 
cial s-ole  under  a  statutory  Hen  on  such 
property — 

"■(1)  shall,  except  a.«i  otherwise  provUled. 
be  made  subject  to  and  without  disturbing 
such  Hen  or  title.  If  notice  of  this  lien  was 
filed  or  such  title  recorded  In  the  place  pro- 
vided by  law  for  such  filing  or  recordln? 
more  than  30  days  before  such  sale  and  the 
United  Stiites  is  not  given  notice  of  such  sale 
in  the  manner  prescribed  In  subsection  (c) 
( 1 ) :  or 

"  "(2)  shall  have  the  same  effect  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  or  divestment  of  such 
lien  or  such  title  of  the  United  States,  a.-; 
may  be  provided  with  respect  to  such  mat- 
ters by  the  local  law  of  the  place  where  such 
property  Is  situated,  if — 

•"(A)  notice  of  such  Hen  or  such  title  wa.^ 
not  fllecl  or  recorded  In  the  pl.ace  provided 
by  law  for  such  filing  more  than  30  days 
before  such  E.nle. 

"  '(B)  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  stich 
filing,  or 

"■(C)  notice  of  such  sale  Is  given  In  the 
manner  prescribed  In  subsection  (c)(1), 

"'(c)   Special  Rules. — 

"'(1)  Notice  of  sale. — Notice  of  a  sale  t) 
which  subsection  (b)  applies  shnll  be  gne!i 
(In  accordance  with  repulatlon^  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  in  writing, 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  or  by  person.i! 
service,  not  less  than  25  days  prior  to  sue  h 
sale,  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"'(2)  Consent  to  sale. — Notwithstanding 
the  notice  requirement  of  subsection 
(b)  (2MC),  a  sale  described  In  subsection  (b) 
of  property  shall  discharge  or  divest  such 
property  of  the  lien  or  title  of  the  United 
States  if  the  United  States  consents  to  the 
sale  of  such  property  free  of  such  Hen  or 
title. 

"  ' ( 3 )  Sale  of  perishable  goods. — Notwith- 
standing the  notice  requirement  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(C),  a  sale  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  property  liable  to  perish  or 
become  greatly  reduced  In  price  or  value  by 
keeping,  or  which  cannot  be  kept  without 
KTORt  expense,  shall  discharge  or  divest  such 
property  of  the  Hen  or  title  of  the  Umted 
States   If  notice  of   such  sale   Is  given    (in 
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accordance  with  regulaUons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  In  wrlUng  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  or  by  personal 
service,  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  be- 
fore such  sale.  The  proceeds  (exclusive  of 
costs)  of  such  sale  shaH  be  held  as  a  fund 
subject  to  the  Hens  and  claims  of  the  umted 
States.  In  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  priority  as  such  Hens  and  claims  had 
•with  respect  to  the  property  sold,  for  not  less 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  such  sale. 

"  '(d)    Redemption  by  Untted  States. 

"'(1)  Right  to  redeem. — In  the  case  of  a 
sale  of  real  property  to  which  subsection  (b) 
applies  to  satisfy  a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the 
umted  States,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  redeem  such  property  within  the  period 
of  120  days  from  the  date  of  such  sale  or  the 
I>eriod  allowable  for  redemption  imder  local 
law,  whichever  is  longer. 

"  '(2)  Amottnt  to  be  PAH). — ^In  any  case  In 
which  the  Umted  States  redeems  real  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  such  property  shall  be  the 
amotmt  prescribed  by  subsection  (d)  of 
section  2410  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 
"'(3)  Certificate  op  Redemption. — 
"'(A)  In  general. — In  any  case  in  which 
real  property  Is  redeemed  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  apply  to  the  officer 
designated  by  local  law.  If  any,  for  the  docu- 
ments necessary  to  evidence  the  fact  of  re- 
demption and  to  record  title  to  such  prop- 
erty In  the  name  of  the  United  States.  If 
no  such  officer  Is  designated  by  local  law  or 
If  such  officer  falls  to  issue  such  documents, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  execute 
a  certificate  of  redemption  therefor. 

"•(B)  Fn.iNG. — The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  without  delav,  cause  such  docu- 
ments or  certificate  to  be  duly  recorded  In 
the  proper  registry  of  deeds.  If  the  State  In 
which  the  real  property  redeemed  by  the 
United  States  is  situated  has  not  by  law  des- 
ignated an  office  In  which  such  certificate 
may  be  recorded,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  file  such  certificate  In  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  such 
property  Is  situated. 

"'(C)   Effect— A    certificate    of    redemp- 
tion executed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  regularity  of  such  redemption  and  shall 
when  recorded,  transfer  to  the  United  States 
all  the  rights,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to 
such  property  acquired  by  the  person  from 
whom  the  United  States  redeems  such  prop- 
erty by  virtue  of  the  sale  of  such  property.' 
"Sec.  110.  Proceedings     by     Third     Parties 
Against  the  Untied  States. 
"(a)   Actions  BY  Third  Parties.— Subchap- 
ter B  of  chapter  76  (relating  to  proceedings 
by  taxpayers)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section    7425    (as    added    by    section    109    of 
this  Act)    the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec.  7426.  Civil  Actions  by  Persons  Other 
Than  Taxpayers. 
"'(a)   Actions  Permitted  — 
"  '(1)  Wrongful  Levy.— If  a  levy  has  been 
made  on  property  or  property  has  been  sold 
pursuant  to  a  levy,  any  person   (other  than 
the  person  against  whom  Is  assessed  the  tax 
out  of  which  such  levy  arose)  who  claims  an 
Interest  In  or  Hen  on  such  property  and  that    ' 
such   property  was  wrongfully   le\ied   upon 
may  bring  a  clvU  action  against  the  United 
states    In    a    district    coin-t    of    the    United 
States.     Such  action  naay  be  brought  with- 
out  regard   to   whether  such   property   has 
been  surrendered  to  or  sold  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate. 

'"(2)  SuapLus  proceeds.— If  property  has 
been  sold  pursuant  to  a  levy,  any  person 
(other  than  the  person  against  whom  Is  as- 
sessed the  tax  out  of  which  such  levy  arose) 
who  claims  an  Interest  In  or  Hen  on  such 
property  Junior  to  that  of  the  United  States 


and  to  be  legally  entitled  to  the  surpltis  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  may  bring  a  clvH  action 
against  the  United  States  In  a  district  court 
of  the  umted  States. 

"  '  ( 3 )  Substituted  sale  proceeds  . — If  prop- 
erty has  been  sold  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
described  In  section  6325(b)(3)  (relating  to 
substitution  of  proceeds  of  salel .  any  person 
who  claims  to  be  legally  entitled  to  all  or 
any  part  of  the  amount  held  as  a  fund  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  United  States  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States. 

"•(b)  Adjudication. — The  district  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  only  such 
of  the  following  forms  of  relief  a.s  may  be 
appropriate  In  the  circumstances: 

"  '(1)  Injunction. — If  a  lew  or  sale  would 
Irreparably  injure  rights  In  pVopertv  which 
the  court  determines  to  be  superior  to  rights 
of  the  umted  States  In  such  property,  the 
court  may  grant  an  injunction  to  prohibit 
the  enforcement  of  such  levy  or  tj  prohibit 
such  sale. 

"  '(2)  Recovtrt  of  property.— If  the  court 
determines  that  such ^^  property  has  been 
WTongfully  levied  upon,  the  court  may— 

"  '(A)  order  the  return  of  specific  property 
If  the  United  States  Is  In  possession  of  such 
property; 

"•(B)  grant  a  Judgment  for  the  amount 
of  money  levied  upon;  or 

"'(C)  grant  a  Judgment  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  amount  received  by  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  such  property. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Ci,  if  the 
property  was  declared  piu-chased  by  the 
United  States  at  a  sale  pursuant  to  section 
6335(c)  (relating  to  manner  and  conditions 
of  sale),  the  United  States  shall  be  treated 
as  having  received  an  amount  equal  to  the 
minimum  price  determined  pursuant  to  .cuch 
section  or  (if  larger)  the  amount  receUed 
by  the  United  States  from  the  resale  of  such 
property. 

"  '(3)  Surplus  proceeds.— If  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  interest  or  Hen  of  any 
party  to  an  action  under  this  section  was 
transferred  to  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  such 
property,  the  court  may  grant  a  Judgment  in 
an  amount  equal  to  all  or  any  part  of  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of  such  sale. 
"•(4)  Substituted  sale  proceeds. — If  the 
court  determines  that  a  party  has  an  inter- 
est In  or  Hen  on  the  amount  held  as  a  fund 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  described  in  sec- 
tion 6325(b)(3)  (relating  to  substitution  of 
proceeds  of  sale),  the  court  may  grant  a 
Judgment  In  an  amount  equal  to  all  or  any 
part  o.'  the  amount  of  such  fund. 

"'(c)  VALmrxY  of  Assessment. — For  pur- 
poses of  an  adjudication  under  this  section, 
the  assessment  of  tax  upon  which  the  inter- 
est or  lien  of  the  United  States  is  based  shaU 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  vaUd. 

"  '(d)   Limitation  on  Rights  of  Action 

No  action  may  be  maintained  against  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  (or 
former  officer  or  employee)  or  his  personal 
representative  with  respect  to  anv  acts  for 
which  an  action  could  be  maintained  under 
this  section. 

"'(e)  Substttution  of  United  States  as 
Party.- If  an  action,  which  could  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  under  this 
section,  is  improperly  brought  against  any 
Officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  (or 
former  officer  or  employee)  or  his  personal 
representative,  the  court  shaH  order,  upon 
such  terms  as  are  Just,  that  the  pleadmgs  be 
amended  to  substitute  the  United  States  as 
a  party  for  such  officer  or  employee  as  of  the 
time  such  action  was  commenced  upon  prop- 
er service  of  process  on  the  United  States 
"(f)  Provision  Inapplicabij:.— The  pro- 
visions  of  section  7422(a)  (relating  to  pro- 
hibition of  suit  prior  to  filing  claim  for  re- 
fund) shall  not  apply  to  actions  under  this 
section. 

"  '(g)   Interest.— Interest  shall  be  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  anntmi 
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"  •(!)  In  the  case  of  a  Judgment  ptirsuant 
to  subeectlon  (b)  (2)  (B),  from  the  date  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  receives  the  money 
wrongfully  levied  upon  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  such  Judgment;  and 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Judgment  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(2)(C),  from  the  date  cf 
the  sale  of  the  property  wrongfully  levied 
upon  to  the  date  of  payment  of  such  Judg- 
ment. 

"  '(h)    Cross  Reference  — 

"  'For  period  of  limitation,  see  section 
6532(c).' 

"(b)  Period  of  Limitation  on  Suit — Sec- 
tion 6532  (relating  to  period  of  limitation  on 
suits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(C)  Surrs  ey  Persons  Other  Than  Tax- 
payers.— 

"'(c)  General  rlle — Except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (2),  no  suit  or  proceeding  un- 
der section  7426  shaU  be  begun  after  the 
expiration  of  9  months  from  tlie  date  of  the 
levy  or  agreement  giving  rise  to  such  action. 

"•(2)  Period  when  claim  is  filed. — If  a 
request  Is  made  for  the  return  of  property 
described  In  section  6343(b),  the  9-month 
period  prescribed  in  paragraph  (li  shall  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  12  months  from 
the  date  of  filing  of  such  request  or  for  a 
period  of  6  months  from  the  date  of  mail- 
ing by  registered  or  certified  mall  bv  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  the  person  "mak- 
ing such  request  of  a  notice  of  disallowance 
of  the  part  of  the  request  to  which  the  ac- 
tion relates,   whichever  Is  shorter." 

"(C  )  PROHIBmON  OF  SuiTS  To  RESTRAIN  AS- 
SESSMENT OR  Collection. — Section  7421(a) 
(relating  to  prohibition  of  suits  to  restrain 
assessment  or  collection  of  tax)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

'■•(a)  Tax — Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 6212  (a)  and  (c) ,  6213(a).  and  7426  (a) 
and  (b)(1).  no  suit  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining the  assessment  or  collection  of 
-any  tax  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court 
by  any  person,  whether  or  not  such' person 
Is  the  person  against  whom  such  tax  was  • 
assessed." 

•■(d)    Clerical  Amendments, — 

"(1)   The    heading    of    subchapter    B    of 

chapter  76  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  subchapter   b — proceedings    by    taxpayers 

and  third  parties  " 

"i2)   The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 

B  of  chapter  76  Is  amended  by  sulking  out 

"  'Sec.    7424.  ClvU    action    to    clear    title    to 

property. 
"  'Sec.   7425.  Cross  references." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  'Sec.  7424.  Intervention. 
"'Sec.  7425.  Discharge  of  Hens. 
"  'Sec    7426    Civil   actions   by  pewons   other 

than  taxpayers. 
"  'Sec.   7427.  Cross  references  ' 

"(3)    The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
76  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"  'SCECHAPTER  B.  Pioccedings  by  Taxpayers. ' 

and  mserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"  'Subchapter  B    Proceedings    by    Taxpavers 

and  Third  Parties. ' 
"Sec.     Ill     Sale    of     Property    Ac«riitED    by 
U.vTTED  States. 

"(8)  Personal  Property  Acqitired— Sec- 
tion 7505(3)  (relating  to  sale  of  personal 
property  purchased  by  the  United  States)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'purchased  by  the 
United  States  under  the  authority  of  section 
6335(e)  (relating  to  purchase  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  United  States  of  property  sold 
under  levy)'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•acquired  by  the  United  States  In  payment 
of  or  as  security  for  debts  arising  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws'. 

"lb)  Real  Pboperty  Redeemed. — Section 
7506(a)  (relaUng  to  person  charged  with 
administration  of  real  estate  acquired  by 
the  United  States)    is  amended  bv  strlkln" 
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out  "for  the  pajrment  of  such  debts,'  and 
tnaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  payment 
of  such  debtA,  or  which  has  been  redeemed 
by  the  United  States.'. 

"  ( a )   CI.XXICAI.  Amkmdments  . — 

"(1)  The  heading  of  section  7506  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'pitkchaseo'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'ACQciReo'; 

"(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  77 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 

■'  'Sec.  7505.  Sale"  of  personal  property --pur- 
chased by  the  United  States" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  'Sec.    7505.  Sale   of   personal    property    ac- 
quired by  the  United  Stat«8.' 
'Sec.    112.  Fund   tor   Redtmition   of   Real 
Propeett  bt  Unfted  States. 
"  (  a)  Creation  of  Pcnd  fob  Redemption  of 
Real  Pkopertt. — Subchapter  A  of  chaptei  80 
(relating  to  i^ppllcatlon  of  Internal  revenue 
laws)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  7810.  Revolving  Fund  for  Redemption 
OF  Real  Propertt. 
"'(a)  Establishment  op  Fund. — There  Is 
established  a  revolving  fund,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  which 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion for  all  expenses  necessary  for  the  re- 
demption (by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
oX  real  property  as  provided  In  section  7425 
(d)  and  section  2410  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  such  sums 
(not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  In  the  aggregate) 
AS  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"  "(b)  Reimbttrsement  of  Fund. — The 
fund  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  subsequent  sale  of  real  property  re- 
deemed by  the  United  States  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  out  of  such 
fund  for  such  redemption. 

"■(c)  System  of  Accounts. — The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  maintain  an  ade- 
quate system  of  accounts  for  such  fund  and 
prepare  annual  reports  on  the  basis  of  such 
accounts.' 

"(b)  Deposit  of  Monet  Received. — Sec- 
tion 7809  (relating  to  deposit  of  collections) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  7654,'  In 
Siibsectlon  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'7654,  and  7810,';  and  by  amending  subsec- 
tion lb)  — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 2 ) , 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ':  and',  and 

"(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph ; 

"'(4)  Surplus  proceeds  in  sales  of  re- 
deemed property. — Surplus  proceeds  In  any 
sale  under  section  7506  of  real  property  re- 
deemed by  the  United  States,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Interest, 
r>enaUles.  and  additions  thereto,  and  for  the 
costs  of  sale." 

"(c)  Clerical  Amendment.  The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  80  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'Sec.  7810.  Revolving   fund   for   redemption 

of  real  property.' 
"Sec  113.  Effect  of  Judgmeitt  on  Tax  Lien 

AND  LlVT. 

"(a>  LntN  Not  Meioed  w  Judgment.— Sec- 
tion 6322  (relating  to  period  of  Uen)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  liability  for  the 
amount  so  assessed'  the  following:  '(or  a 
judgment  against  the  taxpayer  arising  out 
of  such  liability) '. 

'Mb)  Levt — Section  6502(a)  (relating  to 
length  of  period  for  coUectlon  after  assess- 
ment) la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
period  provided  by  this  uubsecUon  during 
which  a  tax  may  be  collected  by  l^y  shall  not 
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be  extended  or  curtailed  by  reason  of  a  Judg- 
ment against  the  tafpayer.' 
"Sbc.  114.  ErFEcnv«  Date. 

"la)  General  Role. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  apply  after  tke  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  regardless  of  when  a  Hen  or  a  title 
of  the  United  Statas  .irose  or  when  the  Hen 
or  interest  of  any  other  person  was  acquired. 

"(b)  ExcEPnoNS.-^The  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  not  apply  in  any  case — 

"(1)  in  which  a  lien  or  a  utle  derived  from 
enforcement  of  a  Ben  held  by  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  enforced  by  a  civil  action  or 
suit  which  has  beoome  final  by  Judgment, 
sale,  or  agreement  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:   or 

"(2)    in  which  such  amendments  would — 

"(A)  impair  a  priority  enjoyed  by  any 
person  (other  than  the  United  States)  hold- 
ing a  lien  lt  interest  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  oX  this  Att; 

"(B)  oper.ite  to  Increase  the  liability  of 
any  such  person;  or 

"(C'l  shorten  tlia  time  for  bringing  suit 
with  respect  to  trantactions  occurring  before 
the  date  of  en.actm«nt  of  this  Act. 

"LUBILITY    FOR    WfTHHELD    TAXES. 

"il)  The  amencttnenus  made  by  section 
105ra)  (relating  to  effect  on  third  parties) 
sh.in  apply  only  w.th  re5,pect  to  wages  paid 
on  or  after  January  \.  1967. 

"(2)  The  amendtnents  made  by  section 
105(b)  (relating  to  performance  bonds  of 
contr.vctars  for  puUlic  buildings  or  works) 
&iia.\\  apply  to  contracts  entered  into  pur- 
suant t<j  invitiitioite  lor  bids  Issued  after 
June  30.  1967. 

"(d)  Civn.  AcTio>f  To  Clear  Tttle  to 
Property.— If.  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  any  person  has  commenced  a 
civil  action  to  clear  titje  to  property  pursuant 
to  section  7424  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  as  in  eflect  Immediately  b°fore  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  .-iuch  action  shall  be 
determined  in  accotilance  with  section  7424 
of  such  Cod*  as  in  affect  immediately  before 
the  enactment  of  th*  .Act. 

"Tm.E    n CO.NSENT    OF    ir.VrTKD    .ST.ATE.S    TO    BE 

ifcuF.D     IN      ACTIONS      AFFECTING      PROPERTY      IN 
WHICH    IT    HAS    A    UEN    OR    INTEREST 

"Sec.  201.  Joinder  or  United  State.s  in  Cer- 
tain   PHOCEEDINCS. 

"Section  2410  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (d)  as  $ubs(^ctlon  (e)  and  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"'(a)  Under  the  tonditions  prescribed  In 
this  section  and  se«tion  1444  of  this  title 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  may  Ije  named  a  party  in  any 
civil  action  or  suit  tn  any  district  court  or 
In  any  State  coiut  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter— 

"  '(1)  to  quiet  title  to. 

"  '(2)  to  foreclose  f  mortgage  or  other  lien 
upon. 

"  '(3)  to  partition, 

"'(4)  to  condemn,  or 

"'(5)   of  interplealler  or  In  the  nature  of 
Interpleader  with  resfect  to, 
real    or     personal    property    on    which    the 
United  States   has   or  claims  a   mortgage   or 
other  Hen. 

"  '(b)  The  complaint  or  pleading  sh.all  set 
forth  with  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
Interest  or  lien  of  the  United  States.  In 
actions  or  suits  involving  Hens  arl.sir.g  under 
the  Internal  revenue  laws,  the  complaint  or 
pleading  shall  Include  the  name  and  address 
of  the  taxpayer  whope  llabllitv  created  the 
lien  and,  if  a  notice  of  the  tax  Hen  was  filed, 
the  Identity  of  the  Internal  revenue  office 
which  filed  the  notice,  and  the  date  and 
place  such  notice  of  lien  was  filed.  In  ac- 
tions In  the  State  oourta  service  upon  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  by  serving  the 
process  of  the  court  f  ith  a  copy  of  the  com- 


plaint upon  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  district  In  which  the  action  Is  brought 
or  upon  an  assistant  United  States  attorney 
or  clerical  employee  designated  by  the  United 
States  attorney  in  writing  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought 
and  by  sending  copies  of  the  process  and 
complaint,  by  registered  mail,  or  by  certified 
maU.  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington.  DistrlctAOf  Columbia 
In  such  actions  the  United  Stat^  may  appear 
and  answer,  plead  or  demur  witfWn  sixty  dajs 
after  such  service  or  such  further  time  .is 
the  court  m:.y  allow. 

"•(c)  A  Judgment  or  decree  in  such  action 
or  suit  shall  have  the  same  effect  respecting 
the  discharge  of  the  property  from  the  mort- 
gage or  other  lien  held  by  the  United  States 
as  may  be  provided  with  respect  to  such 
matters  by  the  local  law  of  the  place  where 
the  court  is  situated.  However,  an  action 
to  foreclose  a  mortgage  or  other  lien,  nam- 
ing the  Uxuted  States  as  a  party  under  this 
section,  must  seek  Judicial  sale.  A  sale  to 
satisfy  a  lien  Inferior  to  one  of  the  United 
States  .shall  be  made  subject  to  and  without 
disturbing  the  lien  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less the  United  States  consents  that  the 
property  may  be  sold  free  of  its  lien  and  the 
proceeds  divided  as  the  parties  may  be  en- 
titled. Where  a  sale  of  real  estate' Is  made 
to  satisfy  a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  shall  have  one  year 
from  the  date  of  sale  within  which  to  re- 
dee.n,  except  that  with  respect  to  a  lien  aris- 
ing under  the  internal  revenue  laws  the 
period  shall  be  120  days  or  the  period  allow- 
able for  redemption  under  State  law,  which- 
ever is  longer,  and  in  any  case  in  which, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  505  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C 
1701k),  and  subsection  (d)  of  section  1820 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  C(xle,  the 
right  to  redeem  does  not  arise,  there  shall 
be  no  right  of  redemption.  In  any  case 
where  the  debt  owing  the  United  States  is 
due,  the  United  States  may  ask.  by  way  of 
affirmative  relief,  for  the  foreclosure  of  its 
own  lien  and  where  property  is  sold  to  satisfy 
a  first  Hen  held  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  .States  may  bid  at  the  sale  such  sum, 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  its  claim  with 
ex[)enses  of  sale,  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
head  (or  his  delegate)  of  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  respect 
to  which  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
arises. 

"'(d)  In  any  ca.se  In  which  the  United 
St.;Ues  redeems  real  property  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  7425  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  such 
property  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

"  '( 1 )  the  actual  amount  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser at  such  sale  (which,  in  the  case  of 
a  purchaser  who  is  the  holder  of  the  Hen  be- 
ing foreclosed,  shall  Include  the  amount  of 
the  obligation  secured  by  such  lien  to  the  ex- 
tent satisfied   by  reason  of  such  sale). 

"'(2)  interest  on  the  amount  paid  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  (1))  at  6  per- 
cent per  annum  from  the  date  of  such  sale. 
and 

"(3)  the  amount  (if  any)  equal  to  the 
excess  of  <A)  the  expenses  necessarily  in- 
curred in  connection  with  such  property, 
over  (B)  the  Income  from  such  property  plu.s 
(to  the  extent  such  property  is  used  by  the 
purchaser)  a  reasonable  rental  value  of  such 
property.' 

■'Sec.  202  Jurisdiction  and  Venue  in  Cer- 
TAi.v  Actions  Against  United 
States 

"  I  a )  Jurisdiction  in  Proceedings  Brought 
BY  Third  Parties— Section  1346  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  '(e)  The  district  courts  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  against 
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the  United  States  provided  in  section  7426  oX 
the  Internal  Revenue  CX>de  of  1964." 

"(b)  Venue  in  Proceedings  Brought  by 
THniD  Parties.— Section  1402  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•"(c)  Any  clrtl  action  against  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (e)  of  section  1346 
of  this  tlUe  may  be  prosecuted  only  in  the 
judicial  district  where  the  property  is  situ- 
ated at  the  time  of  levy,  or  if  no  le\  y  is  made 
in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  event 
occurred  which  gave  rise  to  the  cause  of 
action.' 

•Sec  203.  Effective  Date 

"The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act." 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  RECOG- 
NIZES NEED  TO  LOWER  INTEREST 
RATES 


Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading  of  tlie 
committee  amendment ) .  Mr.  Chairman 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  and  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs) 
havang  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Pickle 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  th*- 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
reported  that  that  Committee,  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  11256)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  priority  and  ef- 
fect of  Federal  tax  liens  and  levies  and 
tor  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1005,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The    question   is   on    the    committee 
amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  biU. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  Uie 
third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
The  bill  wtis  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CENXRAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  just  prior  to  the  passage  of 
tne  bill. 

■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

CENEBAL  LEAVE   TO  REVISE  AND   EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  of  us  who 
spoke  on  the  bill  just  passed  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  our  remarks 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     PATMAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     last 
Thursday,   President   Johnson   sent   the 
Congress  an  important  message  on  his 
plans  to  strengthen  the  economy. 

In  this  message,  the  President  rec- 
ognized the  critical  need  to  bring  down 
the  extortionate  interest  rates  ■which 
are  choking  the  American  consumer  and 
many  segments  of  the  economy.  I  ap- 
plr.ud  the  President's  recognition  of  the 
need  to  do  something  about  interest 
rates  and  his  other  efforts  to  improve 
the  economy. 

On  Pi-iday.  I  issued  the  following  re- 
lease on  the  President's  message.    I  place 
this  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Presidents  Message  on  Strengthening 
THE    Economy    (Support   for   Lower   In- 
TtREST  Rates) 
(A  release  from  the  office  of  Wright  Patman, 
chairman.   House   Baiikmg   and   Currency 
Committee) 

I  want  to  welcome  and  offer  my  heart- 
felt support  to  the  President's  pica  that 
something  be  done  to  bring  down  interest 
rates.  I  believe  that  over  the  years  I  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  about  where  I 
stand  on  the  question  of  high  interest  rates 
and  their  effect  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  currently  exorbitant  rates  set  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  wee  foisted  upon 
us  under  the  guise  of  avoiding  inflation 
They  were  supposed  to  discourage  excessive 
business  investment  in  plant  e.xpansion 
Tliey  were  supposed  to  reduce  excessive  de- 
mands by  cutting  back  on  credit. 

Of  cotirse.  they  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Plant  and  equipment  Investment 
are  up  17  percent  this  vear  over  last  year 
This  week's  Commerce-SEC  survev  shows  no 
weakening  in  the  Investment  boom  despite 
the  tight  money  and  the  slump  in  the  stock 
market.  In  spite  of  tight  money,  external 
funds  raised  by  corporations  were  up  26  per- 
cent in  the  first  half  of  1966  versus  the  first 
half  of  1965. 

Corporate  bond  Issues  were  up  82  per- 
cent in  the  same  period,  and  bani  loans 
to  business  In  the  first  seven  months  of 
1966  were  up  22  percent.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  a  good  portion  of  that  increase  In 
loans  to  business  represents  money  diverted 
from  mortgages  and  home  building. 

The  attempt  to  control  Inflationary  pres- 
sures by  high  Interest  rates  has  failed  as  I 
predicted  it  would  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  first  started  on  this  course  It 
has  had  exacUy  the  opposite  effect,  because 
large  industries  have  been  willing  and  able 
to  continue  their  expansion  programs  and 
passed  the  higher  interest  rates  alone  to 
their  customers. 

The  only  people  who  have  benefited  from 
this  monetary  famine  have  been  the  com- 
mercial banks.  They  always  have  the  choice 
if  they  really  wanted  to  help,  of  placing  ap- 
propriate ceilings  on  the  amount  of  credit 
they  were  willing  to  make  available  They 
chose,  predictably,  to  make  every  dollar  the 


traffic  would  bear.  They  have  been  heedless 
of  the  long-range  effects  on  our  economy. 
They  have  been  deaf  to  the  importunities  of 
the  young  couple  who  cannot  buy  a  house, 
or  the  smaller  builder,  who  cannot  sell  to 
them  for  lack  of  mortgage  money,  they  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  widening  drain  on 
family  finances. 

I  welcome  the  President's  stated  intention 
to  keep  the  sr.le  of  Federal  securities  at  a 
minimum  during  the  months  ahead.  I  be- 
lieve thl.'!  will  help  reduce  current  pressttres 
on  the  money  market  and  on  Interest  rates. 

The  high  cost  of  credit  which  has  come 
about  because  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  banks' have 
not  slowed  down  big  busiat-.'^s  investment, 
which  is  where  most  of  the  trouble  lies. 
Instead  they  have  placed  an  enormous  and 
unfair  burden  on  those  least  able  to  pav — the 
home  owner,  the  small  businessman,  and  the 
wage  earner. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  In  his 
message  has  called  upon  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  cooperate  in  lowering  interest 
rates  and  more  fairly  assist  in  allocating 
credit.  This,  of  course,  the  President  has 
every  right  to  do  under  his  constitutional 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted as  well  as  under  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  which  requires  the  President  to  co- 
ordinate all  the  fimctions,  powers  and  re- 
sources of  the  Govermnent  in  bus  economic 
program  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  that 
Act. 

If  the  Presldenfs  directive?  and  legislative 
requests  contained  in  his  message  on 
Strengthening  the  Economy  are  complied 
with,  I  am  sure  we  can  maintain  a  healthy 
and  balanced  economy  without  placing  un- 
fair demands  on  any  group  or  lndividu;ii. 


THE     PRESIDENTS     MESSAGE     ON 

STRENGTHENING  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  funda- 
mental ingredient  in  democracy  Is  re- 
sponsibility. Democracy  rests  ori  the  as- 
sumption that  every  citizen,  every  seg- 
ment of  the  economy,  each  region  of  a 
nation,  every  part  of  society,  each  branch 
and  agency  and  level  of  government  will 
play  its  full  part. 

If  any  fails  to  bear  its  full  share,  tlie 
whole  nation  suffers. 

The  President  has  outlined  a  program 
to  deal  with  the  danger  of  overheating 
in  the  economy.  Under  his  program,  we 
all  have  a  share  of  the  responsibility. 

The  President  has  himself  taken  firm 
action  to  hold  down  Government  expen- 
ditures and  has  pledged  strong  measures 
to  reduce  lower  priority  Federal  expend- 
itures. 

He  proposes  to  limit  and  cut  back  pub- 
lic expenditures  at  every  point  consistent 
with  the   needs  and  broad  aims  of  the 

Nation. 

The  President  has  also  directed  the 
Treasury  to  hold  Federal  security  sales 
to  a  minimum. 

The  program  calls  on  American  busi- 
ness to  keep  prices  in  relation  to  real 
costs,  maintain  prudence  in  profits,  and 
make  other  economic  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  genuine  necessiUes  rather  than 
on  speculation. 
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The  President  has  asked  labor  to  re- 
frain fr<Mn  wage  demands  that  would 
contribute  to  Increases  In  average  cost 
and  price  levels  In  the  economy.  He  has 
urged  labor  to  collaborate  with  business 
in  fostering  the  growth  of  productivity. 

The  program  calls  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  financial  ctMnmimlty 
to  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  reduce 
Interest  rates  and  allocate  the  supply  of 
credit  more  equitably — and  to  act  effec- 
tively on  that  opportunity. 

The  President  has  asked  us,  also,  to 
accept  our  share  of  responsibility.  He 
has  called  on  us  to  act  within  our  sphe  re 
of  authority  to  suspend  for  a  time  two 
of  the  major  incentives  to  Investment 
which  are  contributing  to  developing  im- 
balances in  the  economy. 

These  incentives  are  the  7-percent  in- 
restment  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation. The  former  affects  invest- 
ment for  machinery  and  equipment;  the 
latter  affects  construction  and  acquisition 
of  commercial  buildings. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  enact  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  into  law  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  In  this  way  we  can  give  effect 
to  the  program  to  reduce  the  pressures 
which  are  now  contributing  toward  an 
overheating  of  the  economy.  In  this 
way,  we  will  be  reducing  the  burden  of 
demand  on  the  economy  where  it  can  be 
reduced,  while  we  make  place  for  the  bur- 
den of  demand  that  must  not  be  slight- 
ed— the  demands  upon  our  economy  of 
our  stand  for  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

We  can  in  this  way  help  to  forestall  in- 
flation by  rechannellng  business  expan- 
sion to  a  safer  path. 

This  is  our  responsibility.  We  must 
bear  it  as  well  as  we  expect  the  Presi- 
dent and  others — business,  labor,  the 
financial  community — to  bear  theirs. 

We  must  bear  It  as  well  as  we  expect 
our  men  in  Vietnam  to  Ijear  their  re- 
sponsibilties. 

We  should  bear  this  responsibility  by 
putting  aside  all  considerations  other 
than  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
and  the  strength  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  by  setting  to  work  on  the  Presi- 
dent's program  without  delay. 


PRESIDENT    ACrrs'   COOL    TO    HOT 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  acted  wisely  in  recom- 
mending legislation  to  temper  our 
overheated  economy  by  suspending  the 
7-percent  tax  credit  on  capital  invest- 
ment and  he  has  done  well  in  pledging 
the  efforts  of  the  executive  branch  In 
controlling  appropriations  and  in  alter- 
ing the  present  policy  of  selling  agency 
obligations  in  the  private  money  market. 

I  feel  that  the  President  should  be 
strongly  supported  In  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  have  been  aware  of  the  rising  threat 
of  Inflation  for  a  long  time. 


On  September  t,  1965,  I  pointed  out 
the  prospect  of  an  additional  $12  billion 
a  year  in  increased  costs  due  to  the  war 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

At  that  time  I  sfcid: 

It  seems  clear  that  the  future  costs  of 
this  mUltary  effort  ■will  be  substantial  to 
say  the  least,  and  I  suggest  that  It  la  high 
time  for  us  to  measure  Us  Impact  upon  the 
economy  and  upon. the  budget. 

I  also  said: 

-Unless  we  exercise  restraint  In  expendi- 
tures and.  p.irticulii«ly.  in  authorizations  for 
future  spending,  the  readily  foreseeable  de- 
velopment of  our  aPort  in  Vietnam  might 
well  Involve  a  tax  increase  or.  as  an  alterna- 
tive, a  vastly  accelerating  and  harmful  in- 
flation. 

Tlae  annual  cost  of  the  war  now  ap- 
pears to  be  $24  billion  a  year,  rather  than 
$12  billion,  and,  ol  course,  this  does  not 
lessen  the  urgency,'  for  pioident  fiscal 
action. 

I  fully  realize  Chat  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  within  the  basiness  com- 
munity about  the  ctesirability  of  suspend- 
ing the  7-percent  tax  credit  for  new 
capital  investment,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  minimal  step  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  at  tliis  time.  I  thoucht  it 
particidarly  sigiilncant  that  David 
Rockefeller,  president,  and  George 
Champion,  chairnlan  of  tlie  board,  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  were  quoted  in 
this  moiTiinps  Washington  Post  as  fa- 
voring the  propcsal. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  this  move 
of  the  President's  tepre.sents  definite  ac- 
tion in  the  ris^ht  direction  and  signals  an 
end  to  a  period  of  hopeful  waiting  for  a 
readjustment  by  natural  means. 

I  referred  to  another  aspect  of  our 
overall  problem  on  Februai-y  lO.  1966, 
when  I  pointed  out  the  frlghtenintr  drop 
which  has  taken  place  In  our  sold  re- 
serves over  the  Ia.s6  10  years,  stating  that 
the  economic  report  of  the  President 
showed  a  drop  of  appro .ximately  $10  bil- 
lion in  that  period. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  particular- 
ly in  the  other  twdy.  who  presently  are 
urging  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money  on  project.^  which  have  not  been 
clearly  articulated  and  the  mayors  of 
some  of  our  great  cities  have  used  the 
senatorial  forum  to  advocate  the  expen- 
diture of  astronomical  amounts  to  solve 
their  municipal  problems.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  the  present  i.s  a  time 
to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  the  fis- 
cal field.  It  may  well  be  necessary  in 
the  near  future  to  take  further  steps  in 
the  fields  of  taxation  and  expenditures 
than  tliose  which  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended, and  we  should  not  spend  our 
time  on  deceptive  wishful  thinking. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  words  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  Ycrk  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1966.  the  President  has  "elimi- 
nated the  uncertatnties  and  .=;uspicions 
about  his  determiiietion  to  resist  infla- 
tion. And  he  has  removed  the  fears  of 
a  monetary  panic  that  could  have 
brought  t!ie  expansion  to  a  halt." 


WE   MUST   LOOK  AFTER   OUR   OWN 
COUKTRY 
Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  a.sk 
imanimous  consentxo  address  tlie  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pii- 
day,  September  9,  1966,  President  John- 
son signed  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
U.S.  Depaitment  of  Agriculture,  at  which 
time,  according  to  the  Associated  Press, 
he  served  notice  he  would  not  spend  that 
much,  in  view  cf  efTorts  to  "moderate  in- 
flationaiT  pre.ssures."  The  AP  story 
states: 

For  one  thing,  he  said.  Congress  added 
$312.5  million  to  his  original  request  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Johnson  also  objected  to  a  provision  In  the 
bill  that  would  automatically  bar  American 
food  aid  to  any  country  engaged  in  trade  or 
shipping  witb  North  Vietnam.  He  said  It 
goes  far  beyond  a  measured  response  and 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  administration. 
But  he  made  no  suggestion  on  what  he  would 
do  about  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  author  of  this  appro- 
priation bill  which,  of  course,  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.s  and  of  the  Senate,  the  final  bill 
being  approved  by  a  vote  of  325  to  28. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  President's 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended  tak- 
ing funds  from  practically  every  worth- 
whule  agricultural  program  and  giving 
the  funds  to  tlie  Secretary  to  allocate 
as  he  would  like  to.  Our  committee  sim- 
ply took  them  and  put  them  back  where 
they  belonged. 

When  a  department  can  help  to  the 
point  of  enabling  about  7  percent  of  our 
people  to  furnish  food  so  the  other  93 
can  furnish  all  the  other  things  going 
to  make  up  our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, while  protecting  the  public  health, 
and  supporting  our  war  effort,  we  do  not 
need  to  cut  down  on  sound  programs  set 
out  by  law  and  tiu-n  the  money  over  to 
Secretary  Freeman  for  his  use. 

Wlioever  advised  the  President  on 
his  figures  included  restoration  of  next 
year's  cost  of  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program,  which  we  restored  to  this 
year's  level,  plus  loan  authorizations  for 
the  REA.  Total  appropriations  for  the 
regular  proKram.s  of  the  Department  are 
$28.3  million  below  the  budget  request 

Our  subcommittee  and  that  of  Senator 
Holland,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priatioiLs  Agricultural  Subcommittee,  did 
restore  funds  cut  below  the  19C6  level  for 
such  programs  as  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial milk,  research,  watershed  conserva- 
tion, control  and  eradication  of  insect.s 
and  di.seases,  including  fire  ant.  phony 
peach  and  peach  mosiac,  soybean  cyst 
nematode.  sweetpoti*to  weevil,  barberry, 
golden  nematode,  gypsy  moth,  witch- 
weed,  brucellosis  and  scabies.  We  also 
rest-ored  funds  for  research  at  the  State 
experiment  stations,  for  formula  dis- 
tribution to  the  State  extension  services. 
for  the  REA  and  the  ACP.  We  felt  that 
aU  of  these  programs  were  highly  essen- 
tial and  should  be  continued  at  least  at 
going  levels. 

Thousand  of  young  men  are  failing 
physical  examinations  for  reasons  trace- 
able to  faulty  nutrition  and  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  making  a  drive  to  help 
meet  similar  needs  In  other  countries. 
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Our  own  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs  must  be  continued. 

Funds  for  these  programs,  together 
with  funds  for  meat  inspection,  control 
of  insects  and  diseases,  and  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  which  directly 
benefit  the  consumer,  constitute  at>out 
50  percent  of  total  expenditures. 

To  offset  these  restorations,  the  com- 
mittees cut  the  land  retirement  progi-ams 
by  $152.5  million,  since  the  Government 
is  now  trying  to  get  moi-e  food  produc- 
tion whicli  will  be  needed  to  meet  grow- 
ing world  food  requirements  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Our  subcommittee  and  Senator  Hol- 
land's subcommittee  did  agree  on  in- 
creasing authority  for  crop  production 
loans  by  $50  million  and  for  rural  elec- 
trification and  telephone  loans  by  $187 
million.  This  is  authority  to  make  loans 
which  will  be  repaid  with  interest.  With 
the  shortage  of  lat>or.  the  increasing 
need  for  electric  power  as  a  replacement, 
and  the  need  for  increased  food  produc- 
tion to  offset  inflation,  these  loan  funds 
are  believed  to  be  highly  necessary. 

The  more  we  owe.  the  greater  our  in- 
ternational involvement,  the  more  im- 
perative it  is  that  we  maintain  our  re- 
sources at  home,  and  our  basic  agricul- 
ture, for  it  is  our  own  counti-y  to  which 
we  must  look  to  support  all  the  rest. 
Aft^r  all.  the  total  amount  involved  is 
about  what  we  spend  annually  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  a  man  to  the  moon. 

Senator  Holland,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  expressed  similar 
views  Friday,  the  Senate  being  in  ses- 
sion. 
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IT  IS  NOT  GOING  TO  BE  PLEASANT 
TO  SUSPEND  THE  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ACCELERATED  DE- 
PRECIATION ON  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yeais 
past.  It  was  pleasant  to  vote  for  lower 
taxes  to  raise  incomes  and  provide  new 
incentives  for  private  spending.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  as  pleasant  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  buildings.  The  investment 
credit  was  a  sound  structural  reform 
which  we  hoped  to  have  permanently 
upon  the  books.  Few  of  us  will  be  en- 
thusiastic about  removing  it  even  tem- 
porarily. 

It  was  gratifying  to  participate  in  the 
launching  of  Great  Society  programs 
that  made  important  investments  In  our 
people.  It  is  not  going  to  be  equally 
gratifying  to  support  the  President  in 
holding  down  appropriations  this  year. 
Reductions  in  spending  are  bound  to  cut 
into  some  of  the  flesh  of  Federal  pro- 
grams as  well  as  paring  away  the  fat. 

But  the  exercise  of  legislative  respon- 
sibility cannot  always  be  pleasant.  The 
President  Is  right  when  he  says  that 
good  economic  policy  must  work  both 
ways.  That  Is  why  the  President  will 
have  my  full  support  in  the  difficult  and 


rigorous  tasks  of  holding  down  spending 
and  maintaining  a  balanced  growth. 

For  long  years  in  the  1950 's  and  early 
1960"s.  the  American  economy  needed 
more  vigor.  It  needed  stimiUative  fiscal 
actions  to  build  up  consumer  and  busi- 
ness purchasing  power  and  incentives. 
By  taking  these  actions,  we  put  our  ma- 
chines and  manpower  to  work  and  we 
began  to  make  full  use  of  our  productive 
capacity.  The  American  economy  once 
again  hved  up  to  its  potential  and  moved 
back  into  the  front  rank  among  the  na- 
tions in  growth  performance.  Tax  cuts 
and  pnident  investments  in  Federal  pro- 
grams made  the  medicine  that  the  econ- 
omists had  prescribed  work  amazingly 
well.  To  the  surprise  of  the  skeptics, 
even  the  Federal  Treasury  benef=ted. 
Giving  away  revenues  in  the  form  of 
lower  taxes,  it  collected  a  great  deal 
more  revenue  as  a  result  of  the  higher 
incomes  that  were  genei-ated. 

It  is  quite  clear  now  that  the  situation 
and  the  pioblems  in  the  economy  have 
reversed  themselves.  Now  spending  is 
threatening  to  outrun  the  economy's 
productive  capacity.  There  are  strains 
on  our  supplies  of  skilled  manpower  and 
raw  materials. 

We  all  welcome  the  fact  that  the 
economy  has  not  been  going  too  fast  in 
the  last  few  months.  But  the  threat  of 
a  new  speedup  is  still  present.  The 
economy  has  been  reined  in  bv  the  tax 
measures  we  enacted  in  March  and  by 
an  extremely  tight  monetary  policy. 
Tight  money  has  loaded  the  burden  of 
anti-infiationary  policy  on  the  home- 
building  industry.  Meanwhile,  it  has 
not  cooled  off  the  capital  goods  industry 
which  is  most  responsible  for  the  fever 
in  private  demand. 

We  have  available  more  effective  and 
equitable  means  of  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  overheating.  And  we  should 
pinpoint  our  efforts  on  the  capital  boom. 
We  must  take  steps  to  right  the  balance 
and  maintain  a  sensible  pace  of  eco- 
nomic advance,  or  else  we  will  see  our 
prosperity  vanish  into  the  thin  air  of  a 
wage -price  spiral. 

The  logic  of  the  President's  program  is 
clear  and  compelling.  Moderation  and 
balance  have  to  l>e  the  order  of  the  day. 
We  have  to  adjust  policies  to  changing 
conditions.  The  same  principles  that 
argued  for  more  speed  in  the  past  now 
compel  us  to  slow  down  demand.  I  am 
determined  to  stick  with  the  principles 
that  have  served  us  so  well  throughout 
the  past  5' 2  years. 

I  applaud  the  President's  economic 
program. 


ADMINISTRATION     ADMITS     SALES 
PARTICIPATION  ACT  MISTAKE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury  Henr>-  Fowler's 
freeze  order  on  new  borrowing  bv  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  the  securities  market 


for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  his 
postponement  of  additional  plans  for 
multibilUon-dollar  "sales"  of  Govern- 
ment-held loans  is  a  forthright  admis- 
sion by  the  Johnson  administration  that 
its  fiscal  pohcies  have  been  politically 
motivated,  irresponsible,  short-sighted, 
and  have  saddled  the  American  people 
with  the  highest  interest  rates  in  45 
years.  Why?  All  because  the  admin- 
istration and  this  Democrat  Congress 
wanted  to  throw  money  into  every  con- 
ceivable corner— whether  it  was  needed 
or  wanted— hoping  to  buy  friends.  Any- 
one with  an  ounce  of  fiscal  sense  should 
have  known  the  administration's  grandi- 
ose scheme  to  sell"  shares  in  Govern- 
ment-held loans,  paying  premium  rates 
in  multibillion -dollar  packages  would 
soon  be  siphoning  off  money  available 
for  private  investments  and  would  even- 
tually cause  tight  credit  and  hifeh  in- 
terest rates.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Republi- 
cans do  not  want  to  be  constantly  telling 
you.  'Wc  told  you  so."  But  it  would 
make  interesting  reading  for  you.  your 
Democrat  colleagues,  and  President 
Johnson  to  go  back  and  read  the  debate 
on  this  piece  of  legislation,  the  Sales  Par- 
ticipation Act.  or  perhaps  more  ade- 
quately labelled.  'The  High  Interest  Act 
of  1966."  Warning  bells  were  loudly  and 
sufficiently  sounded  in  this  House  by 
the  Repubhcans  for  all  to  hear  and  to 
take  note. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  believe 
that  you  can  find  the  fiscal  situation  with 
which  we  are  now  faced  accurately  fore- 
cast by  Republican  Members?  If  I  may. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Republicans  at  the  time 
this  bill  was  being  debated.  On  page 
10558  of  the  Record,  in  referring  to  the 
Republicans,  the  gentleman  from  Calif- 
ornia [Mr.  Smith]  said: 

Today  we  speak  again  for  tiie  people,  for 
the  farmer,  the  factory  worker,  the  home- 
owner, for  all  thoee  who  use  the  prl\ate 
credit  market  In  the  normal  course  of  their 
lives.  We  oppose  the  Administration's  efforts 
to  embark  on  a  financial  gimmick  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  cost  of 
credit  for  all  Americans.  A  vote  for  this  bill 
is  a  vote  against  the  people,  a  vote  for  this 
bill  is  a  vote  for  higher  Interest  rates 

On  page  10562  of  the  Record  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  iMr.  By-rnesI 
stated : 

I  want  to  state  categorically  that  I  ai.i 
opposed  to  the  fiscal  gimmickry  and  the 
sleight  of  hand  that  this  bill  would  permit. 

On  page  10564  of  the  Record,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
reminded  the  House  of  the  minority's 
view  as  contained  in  the  report  on  the 
bill.  I  specifically  want  to  read  three 
short  paragraphs  from  these  views: 

These  views  are  for  those  who  express  con- 
cern over  the  rising  threat  of  Inflation,  but 
would  vote  for  a  plan  that  could  remove  for 
all  time  the  fiscal  restraint  that  normally 
accompanies  big  budgetary  deficits  by  con- 
cealing billions  in  increased  Federal  spending 
outside  of  the  budget 

These  views  are  for  those  who  rant  and 
rave  at  higher  Interest  costs,  yet  willingly 
would  raise  billions  by  a  far  more  costly 
route  than  Treasury  borrowings 

These  views  are  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  and  for  Members  of  future  Con- 
cre.sses  as  a  reminder  of  the  ways  of  the 
•fabulous  89th."  when  the  Congress  ceased  to 
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b«  an  independent  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  any  further  evidence  of  Republican 
position  on  this  bill  is  necessary,  I  wDuld 
like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to  page  10322 
of  the  Record  where  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes]  sets  forth  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee's  po- 
sition on  the  Sales  Participation  Act. 
The  House  Republican  policy  committee 
was  Inalterably  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
di-1  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanJ 
have  to  say  on  this  matter  of  escalating 
Interest  rates?  On  page  10568  of  the 
Record,  Mr.  Patman  had  this  to  say: 

The  question  of  interest  rates  does  not  en- 
ter this  debate. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  the  com- 
ment appearing  on  page  10563  of  the 
Record  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  FMr.  Mills].  Mr.  Mills 
said. 

The  bill  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  private  market  because  It  will  help  to 
make  the  market  stronger,  more  competitive 
and  better  able  to  serve  the  economy's  needs 
over  the  long  term. 

History  has  proven  whicli  party's  posi- 
tion was  right  in  this  matter.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  this  Member  was  not  taken 
In  by  this  and  similar  irresponsible  fiscal 
proposals  put  forth  by  this  administra- 
tion. I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Do  you  not 
really  think  It  would  be  the  better  part 
of  political  wisdom  for  this  administra- 
tion to  drastically  curtail  some  of  its  un- 
necessary spending  and  start  living  with- 
in its  income?  If  it  had  done  this,  it 
would  not  now  be  worrying  about  which 
taxes  to  Increase.  There  would  not  be 
a  need  for  new  taxes. 


CRAMER  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  ON 
H.R.  17642  ANTIRIOT  LEGISLA- 
TION. IN  VIEW  OP  PROBABLE  DE- 
MISE OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  CON- 
TAININQ  CRAMER  ANTIRIOT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  by  this  body  of  the 
1966  civil  rights  bill,  including  my 
amendment  dealing  with  riots,  violence 
of  a  racial  nature  has  broken  out  in 
Detroit;  New  York;  Grenada,  Miss.; 
Lansing;  Muskegon;  Washington,  D.C.; 
Waukegan;  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.; 
Cicero;  Dayton;  and  Atlanta. 

These  persistent  outbreaks  of  violent 
civil  disorder  fly  in  the  face  of  the  action 
the  House  of  this  Congress  took  in  pass- 
ing, as  part  of  the  1966  civil  rights  bill, 
an  amendment  which  would  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  travel  in  or  use  any 
facility  of  Interstate  commerce  with  the 


Intent  of  inciting  a  riot.  It  is  clear  that 
the  ringleaders  who  travel  from  State 
to  State  in  furthefance  of  inciting  vio- 
lent civil  disorder  are  not  in  the  least 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  389  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  supported  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  instigation 
of  riots  a  Federal  offense  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  a 
period  up  to  5  years  or  both. 

What  Is  clearly  needed  as  a  positive 
step  and  a  meaningful  deterrent  di- 
rected at  bringing  an  end  to  the  violence 
that  continues  to  J-ock  American  cities 
is  enactment,  into  law,  of  the  antiriot 
amendment  that  389  Members  of  this 
body  have  already  gone  on  record  as 
supporting. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  separate  bill 
which  is  identical  in  language  and  in- 
tent to  the  amendnjent  introduced  to  the 
civil  rights  bill  dealing  with  riots.  I  have 
also  directed  a  letter  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Emanuel  Celler.  requesting  immediate 
action  by  that  comnoiittee  on  this  bill. 

So  replete  is  the  Record  with  evidence 
testifying  to  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
that  any  lengthy  hearing  on  this  bill  is 
unnecessaiy.  Day  after  day,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  both  House  and 
Senate,  have  risen  to  condemn  the  vio- 
lence that  is  breaking  out  In  this  Nation. 
Even  the  Justice  Department  has  ad- 
mitted to  the  need  for  such  legislation 
when  it  drafted  a  substitute  amendment, 
introduced  by  my  dietinguished  colleague 
from  Cahforni.'*  I  Mr.  CormanJ  at  the 
time  the  Cramer  amendment  was  under 
consideration,  whict  would  have  made  it 
a  Fedei-al  offense  but  only  to  conspire  to 
travel  in  interstate  commerce  with  the 
^intent  of  inciting  a  riot  or  violent  civil 
disturbance.  As  reeognized  by  this  body 
at  the  time  the  Coitnan  amendment  re- 
quiring proof  that  more  than  one  person 
is  guilty  was  under  consideration,  the 
Justice  Department's  approach  was  too 
weak  and  ineffective,  particularly  in  view 
of  existing  general  conspiracy  statutes, 
to  successfully  deal  with  the  violence  it 
was  directed  at.  Nevertheless,  it  did 
have  the  effect  of  putting  the  Justice  De- 
partment's position  on  record  and  that 
position  is  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral antiriot  legislatton. 

I  am  introducing  a  separate  bill  on 
this  subject  because  of  the  assertions  by 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field that  the  civil  rights  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  has  no  chance  of  passage 
by  the  Senate  this  session.  Senator 
Mansfield  ha.s  also  been  quoted  as  sug- 
gesting that  the  bill  cannot  be  saved  even 
if  the  open  housing  provision  is  dropped 
completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  demise  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1966  should  not  be  allowed 
to  defeat  a  most  compelling  and  noncon- 
troversial  provision  of  the  bill  such  as  the 
antiriot  pi'ovision.  That  it  is  noncon- 
troversial  has  been  adequately  indicated 
by  the  overwhelminf;  support  it  received 
in  this  body.  That  it  is  needed  is  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  have  read  the  reports  of 
the  violence  that  hits  flared— and  con- 
tinues to  flare  up — tii  the  major  cities  of 
America. 

The  bill  Is  neededj  Mr.  Speaker,  and  It 
is  needed  now.    It  iS' needed  to  cope  with 
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those  riot  leaders  that  direct  the  riots 
through  the  use  of  interstate  facilities 
such  as  the  telephone  but  do  not  actually 
take  part  in  the  riots  themselves. 

It  Is  needed  to  give  investigative  au- 
thority that  has  power  to  cross  State 
lines. 

It  is  needed  to  bring  action  against 
riot  leaders  where  local  political  pres- 
sures now  prevent  State  and  local  action. 

It  is  needed  to  act  as  a  deterrent  be- 
cause of  the  strong  penalties  it  contains. 
as  compared  to  many  local  and  State 
laws. 

And  It  is  needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
this  Congress  can  reaffirm  in  the  form 
of  positive  legislation  its  determination 
to  put  an  end  to  organized  mobocracy. 

On  September  8  I  told  this  body  that 
this  Congress  cannot  in  good  faith  ad- 
journ before  meeting  one  of  the  most 
crying  needs  and  pressing  demands  in 
America  today — the  enactment  Into  law 
of  strong,  antiriot  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  anarchists  who  would  take  lives  and 
destroy  property  and  seek  to  justify  their 
actions  under  the  halo  of  civil  rights. 
I  speak  of  both  the  Stokely  Carmichae!.'; 
and  the  George  Lincoln  Rockwells.  I 
speak  of  all  who  are  upsetting  the  order 
and  domestic  tranquillity  through  il- 
legal, and  violent  means.  I  speak  of 
those  who  rob  the  shopkeeper,  burn  the 
houses,  attack  the  police,  injure  and  even 
kill  innocent  bystanders. 

Immediate  action  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Congress  on  my  bill 
can  put  an  end  to  this  bloodshed  and 
destruction  and  I  urge  immediate  action 
now. 

Newspaper  accounts  of  riots  that  have 
occurred  even  after  the  House  already 
spoke  of  eliminating  the  Cramer  anti- 
riot amendment  are  included  in  tlic 
Record  at  this  point  and  indicate  con- 
tinuing organized  civil  disturbances 
around  the  country  and  the  flaunting  of 
the  desire  of  the  people  for  an  end  to  such 
violence  in  the  streets  as  evidenced  by  tlie 
House  vote  of  389  to  25. 

I  also  include  an  estimate  of  property 
damage  estimates  in  some  instances  for 
riots  occurring  in  recent  years  demon- 
strating the  extent  to  which  mostly  in- 
nocent persons  have  suffered: 
I  From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Siar.  Aug    9. 
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Teaji  Gas  Quiets  Lansing  in  Second  Night 

OP  Violence 

L.vNsiNG.  Mich. — Police  set  off  tear  g.ii 
grenades  last  night  to  break  up  gangs  of 
youUis  throwing  fire  bombs,  bricks,  pop 
bottles  and  sticks  at  passing  cars. 

Several  persons  were  Injured  before  the 
violence — the  second  stmlght  night  of  racial 
nnrs.st  In  Lansing-  wns  brought  under  con- 
trol. Four  persons  were  reported  shot,  ncne 
seriously. 

Negro  and  white  clergymen,  credited  with 
police  with  keeping  many  youths  off  the 
streets  last  night,  joined  today  with  police 
patrols  trying  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
violence. 

.At  Ipp.st  •.'  score  of  youth  have  fceen 
.arrested— both  white  and  Negro— since  the 
racial  flareups  took  a  serious  turn  Sunday 
night. 

"It  looks  like  everything  is  under  contro'. 
now,  '  said  Mayor  Ma.x  Murninghan,  who  in- 
terrupted a  \acation  to  supervise  the  police 
plans  for  controlhiig  the  situation. 

"I  don't  anticipate  a  renewal  of  the  vio- 
lence, because  r  feel  they've  blown  off  enougli 
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steam,"  Murninghan  added  last  night,  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  resuming  his  vacation 

Clergymen  In  clerical  garb  were  credited 
by  officials  with  helping  keep  many  vouths 
off  the  streets  by  talking  with  knots  of  teen- 
agers wherever  they  could  be  found  through- 
out the  city. 

Some  250  city,  state  and  county  police  were 
called  into"  action  last  night  as  groups  of 
teen-agers  roamed  the  city  sma.shmg  win- 
dows and  beating  up  at  least  two  vouths. 

Scores  of  officers  sealed  off  a  section  of  the 
city's  predominantly-Negro  west  sitle.  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  state  capital,  when  a 
mob  of  about  200  gathered  at  an  intersection 
and  began  tossing  fire  bombs  at  pa-ssine 
autos.  '^  '' 

.'Vrmcd  with  shotguns  and  ax  handles,  the 
police  moved  In  and  broke  up  the  crowd, 
making  several  arrests  In  the  process. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Falver.  pastor  of  Christo 
Rey  Church,  a  Mexican -American  Roman 
Catholic  parish  not  far  from  the  riot-torn 
area,  said  he  saw  police  set  tear  gas  bombs 
In  the  street  behind  a  bus  carrying  armed 
helmeted  officers. 

'They  set  them  in  the  street  and  then 
drove  off,  "  he  said,  holding  a  wet  handker- 
chief he  had  used  to  cover  his  nose  and 
mouth  when  the  gas  was  thickest.  It  still 
smarted  the  eyes  several  hours  later. 

Police  Chief  Charles  Stralger  said  that  un- 
like Sunday  night,  when  most  of  the  vio- 
lence was  Instigated  by  gangs  of  white 
youths  attacking  Negro  teenagers,  the  late.'^t 
flareup  was  caused  mainly  by  Negroes  ap- 
parently In  retaliation. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  St-ar   Aug    li 
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Violence  in  THRrr.  Citib:s 

DETROIT 

Detroit— Police  arrested  39  Negro  and 
white  youths  last  night  in  a  racially-mixed 
neighborhood  on  Detroit's  East  Side  where 
a  Negro  man  was  shot  during  fighting  in 
which   bricks  and   fire   bombs  were   thrown. 

The  Negro,  Tyrone  Powers,  26,  suffered  a 
shoulder  wound.  He  said  three  white  men 
in  a  passing  car  fired  at  him. 

A  brick  was  hurled  through  the  window 
of  another  car,  injuring  the  driver. 

Some  of  those  arrested  were  charged  with 
arson  and  others  were  booked  for  offenses 
ranging  from  possession  of  explosives  to  in- 
citing a  riot. 

Second   night  o/  vtolencc 

It  was  the  second  straight  night  of  racial 
violence  In  the  neighborhood. 

Helmeted  police  carrying  shotguns  and 
loaded  rifles  with  fixed  bayonets  kept  most 
of  the  troublemakers  bottled  up  Inside  a 
five-block  area  near  the  plush  suburb  of 
Grosse  Polnte. 

As  they  swept  methodically  through  the 
trouble  scene  they  were  the  targets  of  in- 
sults and  obscenities. 

A  few  bottles  thrown  by  roving  bands  of 
youths  shattered  at  the  feet  of  the  police 
No  policemen  were  reported  Injured.  Plate 
glass  windows  on  several  storefronts  were 
smashed  by  bricks,  and  slivers  of  glass  lit- 
tered the  streets. 

Police  Commissioner  Ray  Girardln  said 
Detroit's  4.000  policemen  would  continue  on 
12-hour  shifts  untu  the  neighborhood  re- 
turned to  normal.  All  leaves  have  been 
canceled. 

"I  feel  we  had  control  of  this  situation  at 
all  times  tonight,"  Girardln  said.  "We  had 
more  police  than  on  Tuesday  night,  and  more 
officers  saw  crimes  committed— that's  why 
we  could  make  more  arrests. 

"SnrxaU  gangs  couldn't  disappear  and  re- 
appear somewhere  else  like  they  did  the  nieht 
before." 

"We  had  more  active  participation  today 
by  citizens  who  were  trying  to  cool  this  off— 
both  Negro  and  white  citizens.  "  Girardln  ex- 
plained. 
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A  steady  rain  which  fell  most  of  the  night 
also  wiis  credited  with  helping  keep  outbreaks 
to  a  minimum. 

A  fire  bomb  mashed  through  the  plate 
glass  window  of  the  Deluxe  Drugstore,  touch- 
ing off  a  fire  that  caused  about  $750  damage 

Another  was  thrown  against  a  building  at 
about  the  same  time  but  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished quickly. 

A  white  moiorist  was  Injured  when  a  brick 
smashed  through  a  window  of  his  car  as  he 
drove  through  the  neighborhood  with  a  girl 
passeiiger.  The  driver  lost  control  and  the 
auto  cr.tshed  into  the  porch  of  a  house. 

Among  those  arrested  were  seven  white 
youths— five  boys  and  two  girls— who  police 
said  were  found  with  homemade  fire  bombs 
in  t'neir  car. 

Shortly  after  the  renewed  violence  broke 
out,  police  ordered  all  bars  and  hquor  stores 
closed  in  the  trouble  area. 

Girardln  said  he  had  no  evidence  that  the 
outbreak  was  organized  or  stirred  up  by  out- 
side agitators. 

■I  don't  see  any  direction  in  this  thing  " 
he  commented  "i  don't  see  this  as  a  protest 
against  a  specific  thing." 

NEW    YORK 

New  ■yoRK  —Two  white  men  were  wounded 
by  rifle  tire  last  night  after  police  said  a 
white  crowd  threatened  Negroes  who  recently 
moved  into  the  mostly  white  East  Flatbush 
section  of  Brooklyn. 

Police  said  a  crowd  of  about  40  whites 
chased  three  Negroes  to  an  apartment  house 
in  the  neighborhood  where  one  of  the  Negroes 
had  recently  i->ioved 

The  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  apart- 
ment house  and  the  three  Negroes  came  out 
one  carrying  a  .22  caliber  rifle.  He  fired  into 
the  shouting  whites,  police  said,  wounding 
the  two  men. 

Both  men  m  hospital 
Both  the  wounded  men.  Gerald  Vabnlk.  22, 
and  Peter  Guardino.  21.  were  In  fair  condi- 
tion at  a  hospital.  Guardino  suffered  a 
stomach  wound.  Vabnik  was  shot  in  the 
head. 

Police  reinforcements  rushed  in  after  the 
shooting  and  dispersed  the  crowd  without 
further  violence.  The  neighborhood  ap- 
peared quiet  early  today 

Police  charged  Theodore  Watson.  20,  a 
Negro,  with  felonious  assault  in  the  shoot- 
ing. Two  otlicr  Negroes  were  questioned  and 
released 

The  members  of  the  white  crowd  were 
mostly  in  their  teens  and  20s.  police  said. 
They  reportedly  had  shouted  racial  insults  at 
the  Negroes  before  ch,-».sing  them  from  a 
coffee  shop  a  block  and  a  half  to  the  apart- 
ment house. 

It  was  the  first  reported  racial  violence  in 
Flatbush  this  summer  Flatbush,  site  of 
now-demolished  Ebbets  Field,  home  of  the 
former  Brooklyn  Dodgers  baseball  team,  once 
had  a  mostly  Jewish  population. 

In  recent  years  many  persons  of  Italian 
and  Eastern  European  descent  have  moved 
into  the  neighborhood 

The  section  In  which  last  night's  shooting 
took  place  was  described  bv  residents  as 
mostly  Italian. 

GRENADA 

Grenada.  Miss— State  police  forced  hun- 
dreds of  angry  whites  out  of  a  midtown  City 
Square  last  night  when  some  of  them  tried 
to  bombard  a  Negro  civil  rights  rallv  w'th 
firecr.ickers  and  pieces  of  Jagged  metiil  pro- 
pelled by  slingshots. 

It  was  the  third  straight  n^ht  of  violence 
A  strong  force  of  highway  patrolmen  re- 
mained in  this  North  Mississippi  city  of 
about  8.000  toda^. 

The  resolute  action  by  state  officers  came 
as  civil  rights  lawyers  moved  to  have  federal 
contempt  of  court  penalues  slapped  on  cltv 
county  and  state  officials. 


Accused  of  violation 
The  officials  were  accused  of  violatn.g  a 
federal  court  injunction  by  failing  to  take 
action  when  whiles  pelted  Negro  demon- 
strators Tuesday  night  with  bottles,  rocks, 
hnks  of  lead  pipe,  old  spark  plugs  and  any 
other  object  that  came  to  hand. 

The  injunction,  issued  last  month,  ordered 
city  .ind  Grenada  County  officials  and  t.he 
head  of  the  suite  highway  paUol  to  protect 
any   legal  civil   rights  demonstration. 

Lawyers  for  all  sides  confer  with  U  S. 
Dist.  Judge  Claude  Clayton  in  Oxford  to- 
morrow. Civil  rights  attorneys  said  they 
expect  a  date  for  a  hearing  to  be  set  at  the 
meeting. 

The  150  heavily-armed  highway  patrolmtn 
who  forced  the  sulling  crowd  to  leave  the 
square  last  night  were  assisted  by  75  state 
game  and  fish  agents. 

The  agents  were  taken  o.ff  dutv  shortly 
after  midnight,  when  Grenada  calm'ed  down, 
and  told  to  be  back  tonight. 

National  Guard  units  at  nearby  Bates- 
vllle  and  Sardis  were  on  what  State  Adi 
Gen.  Walter  Johnson  called  a  "sort  of  .in 
alert"  lii^t  night. 

Whites  who  hurled  mistiles  at  the  civil 
rightf  marchers  Tuesday  were  frustrated  by 
the  scarcity  of  rocks  and  bottles  Many  of 
them  moved  to  overcome  this  handicap 
yesterday  by  buying  slingshots.  The  am- 
munition was  ball  bearings  and  Jagged  links 
cut  from  heavy  chain,  or  the  potent  round 
ball  of  a  fi.-ecracker  called  a  "cherry  bomb.' 
WUhin  sHngs)Lot  range 
When  the  marchers  arrived  at  tree-shaded 
City  Square  last  night,  whites  had  been 
moved  off  the  block-sized  square  of  lawn  to 
the  far  sidewalks  The  distance  was  too  far 
for  throwing,  but  within  sUngshot  range. 
Cherry  bombs,  with  fuses  sparkling,  arched 
from  the  crowd  toward  the  200  Negroes  on 
the  lawn  A  highway  patrolman  with  a  bull- 
horn loudspeaker  warned  that  firecrackers 
and  any  other  hostile  actions  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  firecrackers  kept  booming.  The  chain 
links  and  ball  bearings  made  a  drv.  whisper- 
ing rustle  as  they  clipped  through  the  tree 
leaves,  headed  toward  the  clump  of  demon- 
strators. 

'You  have  had  your  final  warning  " 
boomed  the  bullhorn. 

Troopers  go  into  action 
Troopers  In  helmets,  carbines  at  the  ready 
moved  out.  sweeping  the  crowd  before  them, 
pushing  them  back  along  streets  which  con- 
verge on  the  square. 

The  demonstrators  also  left  the  square, 
marching  back  the  same  way  thev  came— 
through  a  Negro  neighborhood. 

Grenada  has  been  the  scene  of  civil  rights 
demonstrations  since  the  Southern  Christian 
leadership  conference  opened  a  campaign  a 
month  ago  aimed  at  breaking  racial  barriers 
In  the  town. 


IFrom  the  Washington    (DC.)   Star 

■  Aug.   13.  1966) 
Five  Hurt  as  Police  Quell  Riot  in 
Muskegon.  Mich. 

Muskegon.  Mich— Five  persons  were  in- 
jured and  27  were  arrested  in  a  downtown 
outbreak  early  today  after  an  esUmated  1,500 
persons,  mostly  Negroes,  cloeed  in  around  a 
police  car  answering  a  hotel  trouble  call. 

.Seventy  police  and  sheriff's  men,  armed 
With  riot  guns  and  rifles,  took  control  of  an 
area  in  front  of  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Muske- 
gon's main  hotel,  and  dispersed  a  mob.  Offi- 
cers split  the  crowd  In  three  parts  and  moved 
each  down  a  separate  street. 

A  dance,  attended  by  a  predominantly 
Negro  group,  was  being  held  at  the  hotel 
at  the  time. 

After  dispersal  of  the  mob,  a  Jewelry  store 
was  looted  Seven  men  were  arrested  and 
charged    with    burglary    and    possession    of 
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stolen  property.    The  loot  Included  an  $875 
diamond  ring. 

Police  said  they  flred  several  warning  shots. 
Police  Chief  Fred  E.  Caatenho  termed  the 
outbreak  "»  riotous  altuatlon"  and  "a  major 
dlstinrb&nce." 

Muskegon,  a  Wesc  Michigan  city  of  47,000 
population,  has  experienced  racial  troubles 
in  recent  months. 

Patrolman  Rudy  Ortqulst^an  off-duty  offl- 
cer,  said  todays  trouble  apparently  began 
with  the  rejwrt  of  an  assault  on  two  white 
men  by  two  or  three  Negroes  and  this  report 
circulated  in  the  hotel. 

Patrolman  Lee  Medema,  who  was  In  the 
first  police  car  to  arrive  at  the  hotel,  said 
he  was  hit  In  the  face  by  a  fist  after  he 
stepped  out  of  his  cruiser  to  order  a  crowd 
to  go  home.  Ortqulst,  going  to  the  aid  of 
Medema,  flred  two  pistol  shots  In  the  air 
and  called  for  reinforcements. 

Officers  said  a  yelling  throng  smashed  win- 
dows In  three  Jewelry  stores  and  looted  dbs- 
play  racks  of  the  shop  as  It  was  prodded  down 
one  street. 

'  Most  of  those  arrested  were  charged  with 
dlsorderllness  and  disorderly  Intoxication. 
Twenty-six  were  Negroes,  police  said.  Tlie 
TJtb,  a  white  man,  was  charged  with  dis- 
orderly assault. 

Persons  began  streaming  out  of  the  hotel 
onto  the  street  as  police  arrived.  A  shoving 
and  pushing  crowd  was  so  thick  In  the  street 
that  traffic  was  halted. 

William  Allen,  29,  a  Negro,  suffered  a  cere- 
bral concussion  and  a  four-inch  laceration 
of  the  scalp.  A  hospital  nurse  quoted  hhn 
as  saying  first  he  was  struck  by  a  police  rlfie 
butt  and  later  saying  he  did  not  remembe:-. 
Officers  arrested  15  Negroes,  who,  they  said, 
apparently  broke  away  from  the  main  mob, 
walked  to  the  police  station  and  stood  out- 
side, claiming  two  of  them  had  been  injurel 
downtown. 

Only  two  officers  were  at  the  station  at  the 
time.  One,  patrolman  Howard  Field,  said  he 
ordered  the  15  men  to  leave  but  they  ref  use<l 
and  stood  outside  yelling.  Field  stood  at  the 
door,  riot  gun  In  hand,  while  the  other  of- 
ficer called  for  reinforcements. 

One  of  the  reinforcements  fired  two  shots 
la  the  air  as  the  15  were  being  arrested. 
Officers  discovered  later  one  of  the  15  Negroes 
had  suffered  a  minor  knife  wound. 

Four  Negro  men  were  treated  at  a  hospital 
for  lacerations.  C.  J.  Brooks,  18,  suffered 
cuts  on  the  cheek  and  both  arms  and  bruised 
fingers.  He  told  nurses  he  was  shoved 
through  a  plate  glass  window. 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Star,    Aug 
14,  19681 

Steel  Fist,   Velvet   Glove  Quell   Riots  i.v 
DETRorr 

Dbtkoit,  Mich. — An  armored-fist  and  vel- 
vet-glove combination  has  so  far  marked 
Michigan's  police  approach  to  racial  trouble. 
And  In  two  violence-torn  cities  it  seemed 
to  meet  with  success. 

But  while  Detroit  and  Lansing,  the  state 
capital,  remained  calm  Friday  night,  rock 
throwing  and  fist  swinging  erupted  in  Ypsi- 
lanti  and  Muskegon,  about  170  miles  apart. 

SURROVND     POLICE 

About  1,500  persons,  mostly  Negroes,  sur- 
rounded a  police  car  In  Muskegon  before  70 
police  and  sheriff's  men,  armed  with  rifles 
and  riot  guns,  moved  them  on.  Five  persons 
were  Injured,  and  27  were  arrested. 

At  YpaUanU,  officers  arrested  11  Negro 
youths  wblle  breaking  up  a  gang  they  said 
was  breaking  windows  and  stoning  cars  early 
Saturday. 

Police  said  the  gang  formed  in  the  South 
Side  Negro  district  about  midnight  and  went 
on  a  two-hour,  rock-hurling  rampage.  Thoee 
arrested  ranged  in  ages  from  12  to  19. 

Relative  calm  was  reported  in  Detroit  and 
Lansing,  where  police  battled  against  thrown 
bottles,  bricks  and  flrebombs  earUer  In  the 
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week.  Detroit  Polic*  Supt.  Eugene  Reuter 
said  crime  in  the  troubled  East  Side  area  was 
below  normal  for  a  Friday  night.  However, 
there  were  two  lncid«nts. 

KOMS     BOMBED 

Early  Saturday  a  Molotov  cocktail  w.is 
thrown  into  the  home  of  an  elderly  white 
woman,  causing  minor  damage. 

Friday  night  gunftre  shattered  a  plate- 
glass  window  in  a  dleanlng  establishment. 
and  four  youths  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
Inciting  to  riot.  Officers  had  arrested  15  per- 
sons the  previous  night. 

Police  were  mobilised  in  heavy  numbers 
earlier  this  week  to  face  the  outbursts  in 
Detroit  and  Lansing  But  they  got  a  valu- 
able nssist  from  residonti?  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods themselves. 

Clergymen  and  oither  citizens  formed 
groxips  to  aid  in  peacemaking, 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Star,  Aug    15. 
1966) 

YOUTHFTIL    GaNCS    BESJEGE    POLICE   IN   ANACOS- 

Ti.\ — Roving    Negroes    Hitrl    Missiles    at 

Cars,  1  Htjrt,  1 1  HeU) 

Roving  gangs  of  Negro  teenagers  went  on 
a  rock-throwing  rampfige  early  today,  besieg- 
ing a  District  police  precinct  for  two  hours 
and  hurling  bricks  at  cars  and  buses. 

One  policeman  was  Injured  and  11  persons 
were  arrested  in  the  outburst,  centered 
around  the  11th  Preoinct  in  Anacostla. 

.^fter  firecrackers  Hid  bottles  had  been 
tossed  at  the  station  house,  police  donned 
riot  helmets  and  svijnmoned  canine  corps 
reinforcements  to  di.iperse  the  crowd. 

According  to  police,  the  outbreak  stemmed 
froina  struggle  Saturday  between  an  11th 
Precffict  patrolman  and  a  robbery  suspect. 
Only  hoiu-s  after  th.at  scuffle  the  neighbor- 
hood was  racked  by  mere  than  100  teen-agers 
who  surged  through  tUe  streets,  tossing  rocks 
at  random. 

As  a  result  of  todayls  rampage,  community 
leaders  held  a  tense  three-hour  meeting  at 
the  station  house  with  Inspector  James  E. 
Stargel,  night  supervi»or  of  police, 

SEEK    TO    CO^L    TEMSIONS 

They  sought  to  cool  off  tensions  that  ha\e 
been  simmering  in  tile  neighborhood  since 
the  weekend,  Tlicre  W.is  no  Immediate  com- 
ment from  any  of  tae  participants  at  the 
conference.  | 

According  to  Stargel,  the  incident  that  trig- 
gered the  most  recent  outburst  was  the  arrest 
last  night  of  a  19-yoar-old  youth  who  was 
wanted  In  connection  with  an  attack  that 
preceded  Saturday's  dteturbance. 

The  suspect.  WllU.Trr  Arthur  Poote.  of  the 
2600  block  .'of  PomeroJ  Road  SE.  was  seized 
while  he  was  attending  an  outdoor  meeting 
of  the  Congress  Heigbtis  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Cent-er  outpide  lt,s  consumer  ac- 
tion office  at  4200  Wheeler  Road, 

The  meeting  had  been  called  to  consider 
growing  community  unrest,  in  the  wake  of 
the  weekend  violence. 

When  detectives  mcA-ed  in  on  Foote,  Star- 
gel said,  a  teen-ager  tnd  a  poverty  worker. 
Identified  as  James  L.  Covington,  of  the 
Congress  Heights  Cenlter.  ■Interfered"  with 
them  and  also  were  arrested, 

Covington  later  denied  lie  had  attempted 
to  prevent  the  arrest,  Covington  said  he  had 
only  asked  the  detectives  why  Poote  was  be- 
ing arrested. 

After  the  three  were  taken  to  the  station- 
house.  Stargel  continued,  about  20  teen-agers 
began  to  picket  the  building.  They  carried 
placards  and  signs  wttlch  were  supplied  by 
the  Congress  Heights  Center,  a  United  Plan- 
ning Organization  •  •  •  no  employees  of 
his  organization  were  involved  in  the  dis- 
turbance. He  said  that  although  the  Con- 
gress Heights  Center  Is  funded  by  UPO  the 
center  hires  Its  own  workers. 

The  pickets  left,  Slargel  said,  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  other  teen-agers  and 
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young  adults  who  stood  in  a  parking  lot 
acroes  the  street  from  the  stationhouse  and 
threw  rocks,  bottles  and  fireworks  at  the 
building. 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  teen-agers  at  other 
points  along  the  block  unleashed  random 
barrages  of  debris  and  bricks  at  traffic  on  the 
streets. 

At  this  point.  Stargel  said,  Pvt.  James 
Haney  tried  to  halt  a  group  of  rock-throwing 
youths  near  the  stationhouse.  In  a  tussle 
with  some  of  them.  Haney  fell  to  the  ground, 
laslng  his  white  riot  helmet. 

While  he  lay  on  the  sidewalk.  Stargel  said, 
a  rock  smashed  into  the  patrolman's  head 
and  he  was  kicked  by  a  13-year-old  boy.  who 
was  litter  arrested.  Haney  was  treated  at  DC. 
General  Hospital  and  released. 

By  this  time,  Stargel  had  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  at  1:30  a,m.  was  able  to  summon 
ministers,  civic  leaders  and  businessmen  to 
the  stationhouse  for  an  emergency  meeting. 

It  was  past  4  am,  when  Stargel  and  the 
community  leaders  left  the  heavily  guarded 
station  house. 

POLICE    aware    of    TEN.'^ION 

According  to  poverty  workers  in  the  area 
police  realized  before  l.-ist  nlghfs  outburst 
that  tension  was  high  In  the  area, 

William  Michaels,  a  UPO  worker  at  the 
Congress  Heights  Center,  said  he  had  been 
telephoned  yesterday  by  Lt,  Emmett  Sullivan 
of  the  police  community  relations  squad,  re- 
questing an  immediate  meeting  to  dlscu?s 
the  weekend's  violence, 

Michaels  said  he  and  other  anti-poverty 
workers  met  later  yesterday  with  Sullivan, 
It  was  agreed.  Michaels  said,  that  police  and 
the  Congress  Heights  Center  would  work 
closer,  each  warning  the  other  in  event  of 
trouble, 

Michaels  implied  that  police  conduct  at 
la£t  nights  outdoor  meeting  was  in  large 
mea-sure  responsible  for  the  outbreak.  He 
said  that  policemen  "were  all  over  the 
Wheeler  Road  area"  before  the  meeting  was 
under  way. 

Michaels  denied  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  the  detectives  from  making 
an  arrest  at  the  meeting.  He  said  the  rinti- 
poverty  worker  who  was  seized  for  interfer- 
ing with  the  arrest  "was  raising  questions 
as  to  why  the  person  was  being  arrested.  He 
was  not  doing  anything  more  and  not  overU- 
raising  his  voice," 

"At  that  point,  the  group  of  boys  at  the 
meeting  became  very  upset  and  decided  they 
would  show  their  protest,  by  picketing,"" 
Michaels  said. 

RIOT    POSSIBILITY    FEARED 

Michaels  said  he  feared  that  "a  riot"  was 
very  possible.  To  cool  down  the  heated  emo- 
tions of  the  teenagers,  he  said,  the  cen- 
ter furnished  transportation  •  •  •  teen- 
agers conferred  with  Lt,  Edwin  J,  Huff,  pre- 
cinct commander. 

He  told  them  he  wasn't  concerned  with  the 
community  or  with  poUce-communlty  rela- 
tions but  that  hlK  only  concern  was  to  en- 
force the  letter  Of  the  law. 

Later.  Michaels  said: 

*!  noticed  a  couple  of  boys  walking  by  two 
canine  corps  officers.  The  dogs  sort  of 
lurched  at  the  boys.  .So  some  youths  threw 
firecrackers  at  the  officers  and  the  police 
moved  in  with  the  dogs.  The  youngsters 
ran." 

-At  another  point.  Michaels  said,  he  saw 
police  cruisers  speed  Into  a  parking  lot  across 
the  street  from  the  .stationhouse  and  weave 
in  criss-cross  patterns  through  the  groxips  of 
youths.  Some  individuals  ran  but  otheri? 
stood  their  ground,  Michaels  said,  with  the 
remaining  teen-agers  finally  being  chased  bv 
officers  and  police  dogs. 

NEGRO    POLICE    I.ACK    CHARGED 

Michaels  said  the  teen-agers  were  antag- 
onized by  the  lack  of  Negro  policemen  on 
the  scene.     He   charged    that   Negro   officers 


V  ere  being  held  Inside  the  station  and  were 
not  used  to  handle  the  situation.  Police 
officials  declined  comment  on  the  charge. 

Michaels  Insisted  that  many  of  the  seven 
teen-agers  who  were  arrested  were  not 
foublemakers  "but  were  trying  to  control 
the  situation  and  keep  it  from  becoming 
worse," 

Adults  arrested  were  Identified  as:  Darlene 
i^.mons,  18.  of  the  2800  block  of  Wade  Road 
SE.  charged  with  disorderly  conduct;  Parnal 
Longus.  27,  of  the  zero  block  of  Galveston 
street  SW.  also  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct; Polard  Anderson,  of  the  200  block  of 
Elmira  Street  SW.  charged  with  refusing  to 
move  on  the  order  of  a  policeman;  and  Cov- 
ington, of  the  800  block  of  Southern  Avenue 
.SE.  ch.irged  with  disorderly  conduct, 

"DEriNITELT    NOT    A    RIOT" 

"I  would  not  characterize  this  as  a  riot.  It 
is  more  in  the  area  of  a  disturbance,  but 
definitely  not  a  riot."  said  Mrs.  Ruth  Bates 
Harris,  executive  director  of  the  Commis- 
sioners* Council  on  Human  Relations, 

Mrs,  Harrts  said  that  she  met  from  2  a  m. 
to  4  a,m,  today  with  about  30  youths  involved 
111  the  disturbance,  who  were  brought  by  four 
cabs  to  her  office  in  the  District  Building. 

"M.any  of  the  youths  voiced  rather  strong 
hostility  regarding  the  llth  Precinct  police." 

Mrs.  Harris  added  that  conflicting  reports 
■-•:  the  disturbance  makes  it  difficult  now  to 
penerallze  about  its  cause.  She  has  sched- 
uled a  meeting  this  afternoon  with  area  iner- 
rhants,  to  be  followed  bv  another  meeting 
with  persons  who  live  and  work  in  the  area. 

Commisisloner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner  an- 
nounced that  In.'^pector  George  E.  Causev. 
head  of  the  Police-Community  Relations 
unit,  and  E>et.  Capt.  Tilmon  B.  OBrlen  have 
been  assigned  to  investigate  the  disturbance. 
•  •  •  Tobrlner  added  that  he  would  have  no 
other  comment  on  the  subject. 

(From  the  W.ij.hlngtoa  iD.C)  Star] 
WAtTKEGAN  SEALS  Orp  35-Block  Area.  56 
Seized  in  Crackdown  on  Violence 
WAtncEGAN.  III. — The  mayor  of  Wsukegan 
whose  curfew  order  emptied  the  streets  of  a 
Negro  dUtrlct  where  bomb-hurllng  mobs 
roamed  for  tlu-ee  straight  nights,  savs  he  will 
make   no  concessions  to  the  rioters. 

Tlie  streets  of  the  South  Side  were  quiet 
last  night  as  175  police  sealed  off  a  35- 
.=quare-block  area  at  7:30  p  m.  and  methodi- 
cally enforced  Mayor  Robert  Sabonjian's 
order. 

Police  arrested  56  curfew  \iQlators  and 
charged  them  all  w"lth  mob  action.  One  man 
was  also  charged  with  narcotics  possession. 
Police  said  one-third  of  these  arrested  were 
from  outside  Waukegan,  They  said  they 
ronflscatcd  pistols,  axe  handles,  rubber 
hoses,  knives,  hammers  and  lengths  of  pipe. 
Nineteen  of  those  arrested  were  white,  po- 
lice said.  Tlie  rest  were  36  Negroes  and  1 
Puerto  Rlcan, 

"There  will  be  no  concessions."  S.ibonjian 
told  reporters.  '  "niere  is  no  need  for  con- 
cessions. I  on!y  ask  these  people  to  walk 
down  the  street  like  you  and  I."' 

Sabonjlan  said  he  would  meet  today  with 
Negro  ministers  but  would  not  confer  with 
those  who  have  rioted.  "There  will  be  no 
negotiations  with  troublemakers.""  he  Eald. 
The  city  council  met  la«t  night  and  offered 
a  $1,000  reward  for  information  leading  to 
lie  arrest  of  the  person  or  nersons  who 
iiurled  a  fire  bomb  at  a  car  Sunday,  burning 
.s.x  members  of  one  family. 

The  mayor  told  the  council  he  would  re- 
quest public  aid  agencies  to  withhold  wel- 
fare payments  from  any  persons  involved  in 
the  rioting  that  occurred  Frldav.  Saturday 
and  Sunday, 

More  tlian  $35,000  in  property  was  dam- 
aged Friday,  several  persons  were  injured 
■■"Saturday,  and  60  persons  were  arrested  after 
Sunday's  rioting. 
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"People  who  are  asking  for  full  first -cl.-iss 
citizenship  had  better  start  learning  to  live 
like  first-class  citizens,"  said  Sabonjian,  50. 
the  first  tliree-term  mayor  of  "Waukegan.  who 
described  himself  as  an  Independent  Demo- 
crat. 

Sabonjlan  criticized  the  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  .Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  for  what  he  said 
"was  their  failure  to  provide  responsible 
leadership  in  the  Negro  community." 

No  conuncnt  was  immediately  available 
from  Negro  leaders. 

A  beer  bottle  w.is  hurled  at  Sabonjian's 
car  v.hen  he  toured  the  riot  area  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  bottle  slr-ack  the  car  door 
and  was  thrown  from  a  crowd  of  Negroes, 

There  was  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  of- 
fender. 

Waukegan  has  only  one  Negro  pollcemDn 
on  its  regular  force.  Chief  Walter  Riley  s.'Ud. 
but  the  mayor  recently  appointed  two  more 
Negroes  to  tlie  force, 

Riley  said  he  has  asked  for  qualified  Ne- 
groes to  apply  for  police  positions.  Both 
Riley  and  the  mayor  said  there  was  no  racial 
overtone  to  the  rlotmft. 

Riley  termed  race  relations  in  Waukegan 
"good."' 

The  city,  with  population  of  63.000,  has 
approximately  6,000  Negroes.  There  have 
been  hostilities  between  segments  of  the 
Negro  residents,  and  agaln.n  white  persons 
who  attempt  to  patronize  the  neiahborhood 
taverns. 

In  the  present  case,  Riley  said,  most  of 
the  animosity  has  been  directed  at  police. 
Disorder  began  early  Saturday  morning  when 
two  Negro  policemen  attempting  to  quell  a 
disturbance  arrested  a  Negro  youth  who 
smashed  a  bottle  on  a  street  pavement  In  a 
show  of  defiance. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Star. 
Aug,  31.  1966] 

Shooting  Marks  Protest  March — Shot 
Wou.vds  Negro  at  Benton  Harbor 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich,— Bullets  fired  from 
a  moving  car  wounded  an  18-vcar-old  Negro 
Last  night  in  the  wake  of  a.Veero  protest 
march  that  turned  into  a  rock-throwing 
melee. 

Police  Sgt.  Earl  Me:Tlll  said  witnesses  saw 
tw"o  white  youths  In  the  car.  The  bullets 
cut  down  Cecil  Hunt  of  Benton  Harbor  as 
he  stood  a  few  blocks  from  where  the  march 
had  started. 

Hunt  was  reported  in  serious  condition  to- 
day after  surgery  for  an  abdominal  wound, 
state  of  emeroency 

Mayor  Wilbert  Smith  declared  a  state  of 
emergency  today  and  asked  the  state  to  dis- 
patch National  Guard  troops  to  this  south- 
western Michigan  community  after  two 
straight  nights  of  racial  violence. 

Smith  said  he  asked  for  the  Guardsmen 
from  Michigan  Lt.  Gov,  William  Milliken 
who,  Smith  said,  would  act  on  his  request 
later  in  the  day. 

Prior  to  the  car-.shootit.g  incident,  a  crowd 
had  gathered  at  a  gasoline  station  in  the 
Negro  section,  shouting  and  singing.  Police 
tried  to  disperse  the  crowd. 

Members  of  the  group,  estimated  at  300 
strong,  then  began  a  march  on  the  down- 
town section  and  state  and  county  police 
from  surrounding  commimities  were  called 
in. 

As  the  march  moved  down  Main  Street 
into  a  commercial  area,  rocks  started  flying 
and  a  rtrtaurant  window  was  smashed  by 
demonstrators. 

Officers  trying  to  force  the  marchers  back 
were  pelted  with  rocks,  bottles  and  pieces 
of  wood.     Newsmen  and  cars  also  were  hit. 

A  line  of  some  30  state  police  moved  in  a 
line  down  the  street  and  forced  the  mob 
back,  despite  the  rain  of  mis-siles  and  some 
scuffles. 


Several  shots  were  fired  into  the  air  from 
police  carbines  and  shotguns. 

Mayor  Smith  and  a  Negro  leader  alternated 
with  a  loudspeaker,  pleading  with  the  crowd 
to  go  home. 

After  being  forced  back  Into  the  Negro 
area,  the  marchers  refused  to  clear  the 
streets.  State  police,  declaring  the  g.-ithering 
an  "unlawful  assembly,"  threatened  to  arrest 
anyone  who  remained  in  the  street. 

Patrol  wagons  were  sent  to  the  area  and 
14  persons — all  Negroes— -were  taken  into 
custody  during  the  night. 

The  marchers  dispersed  into  smaller 
groups,  but  vandalism  continued.  It  was  at 
about  this  time  that  Hunt  was  shot,  despite 
police  attempts  to  seal  off  the  area. 

However,  after  midnight  the  crowd  thinned 
and  reports  of  vandalism  t:;pered  off,  Poiic? 
remained  in  the  streets  in  force. 

One  Negro,  who  led  the  march  for  a  short 
time,  said  the  demonstration  wa§  called  to 
bring  attention  to  what  he  called  the  lack  of 
recreational  facilities  for  Negroes.  Officials 
said  Negroes  make  up  40  percent  of  theTity  s 
population. 

Even  ."is  last  night's  violence  built  up, 
Negroes  discussed  the  situation  with  city  offi- 
cials for  nearly  two  hours,  then  named  a 
17-member   committee  to  present  demands. 

One  demmd  was  that  police  chiefs  of  Ben- 
ton Harbor  and  Benton  Harbor  Township 
direct  their  officers  not  to  address  Negroes  as 
"boy"  or  "girl"  or  use  references  to  race.  The 
two  chiefs  promised  tiieir  men  would  be 
polite  and  use  Mr.,  Mrs,  or  Miss, 


[From  the  Washington  (DC  i   E.enlng  Star. 

Sept.  2,  1966] 

Fatal    Shooting    Ignites   Datton    Violence 

Wave 

Dayton.  Ohio. — About  1.000  National 
Guard  troops  patrolled  the  cltv's  scaled-off 
Negro  section  today  where  a'  de.'-truction 
spree  by  roving  bands  of  Negro  youths  re- 
sulted In  23  injuries  and  134  .-irrests. 

The  disturbances  were  touched  off  vester- 
day  when  a  Negro  w.>iE  shot  from  n  car  ap- 
paret.tly  driven  by  whites.  The  man  died 
later  in  a  hospital. 

At  the  peak  of  the  disorders,  gangs  roamed 
the  city's  West  Side,  looting,  stoning  buses 
and    breaking   ttore   windows. 

Police  Col.  C.  W.  Martz  today  reported 
"Everything  is  normal.  It's  just  like  last 
Sundiy  morni.^.g  so  far  as  were  concerned, ' 

Street  cleaning  crews  were  on  the  Job  early 
to  clear  up  debris. 

It  was  the  first  outbreak  of  racial  violence 
in  this  city  of  270.000  which  President  John- 
son plans  to  include  as  a  stopover  Monday  on 
his  Labor  Day  weekend  tour  of  the  Midwest. 

The  White  House  said  it  was  aware  of  the 
situation.  Mayor  Dave  Hall  told  reporters 
he  could  see  "no  danger  whatsoever  for  the 
President." 

The  disorders  broke  out  minutes  after 
Lester  Mtlchell.  40.  was  felled  yesterdav 
morning  by  a  shotgun  bla*t  as  he  swept  the 
walk  in  front  of  his  home.  He  succumbed 
to  head  wounds  18  hours  later. 

Witnesses  sjild  the  shots  were  fired  by 
three  white  men  in  a  passing  auto.  Police 
have  taken  two  whites  into  custody  icr  ques- 
tioning. 

City  Jails  were  full  and  a  county  Jai!  was 
pressed  Into  service  to  handle  the"  overflow 

Police  said  among  those  arrested  were 
three  civil  rights  leaders.  George  Bradley,  an 
official  of  a  youth  project.  'Moving  Ahead 
Together"";  Albert  Holland,  project  director 
of  Moving  Ahead  Together,  and  Floyd  B. 
Johnson,  a  school  teacher. 

A  series  of  incidents  in  the  morning  led 
Hall  to  ask  Gov,  James  A.  Rhodes  to  call  in 
the  National  Guard  The  soldiers  were  on 
the  streets  by  early  afternoon  but  calm  »"as 
not   fully   restored   until   late   last   night. 

The  police  made  no  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  damage  caused  bv  the  roving 
bands. 
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Dayton  haa  a  Negro  popiUatlon  of  about 
70.000.  About  15.000  Uve  In  the  West  Side 
area  where  the  dlaorder  waa  centered. 

It  Is  a  largely  rundown  section  thro  jgh 
which  thousands  ot  workers  must  travel  on 
their  way  to  work  at  Industrial  planu. 

Some  buses  carrying  white  workers  veie 
stoned  yesterday. 

A  trip  through  the  neighborhood  showed 
many  stores  with  smashed  windows  boarded 
up- 
Later  the  street  and  adjacent  blocks  were 
sealed  off  but  they  were  expected  to  be  open 
to  work-bound  traffic  today. 

There  were  reports  of  trouble  In  the  West 
Side  area  again  last  night  but  nothing  of  a 
serious  nature  developed,  police  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star. 

Sept.  2, 1966] 

ScATTEBra)    Violence    Hrrs   Jackson    Second 

Night 

Jackson.  Mich. — Scattered  Incidents  of 
violence  hit  Jackson  last  night,  the  second 
straight  night  of  trouble  here. 

Although  the  night's  major  clash  matched 
a  carload  of  whites  against  a  carload  of  Ne- 
groes, city  offlclais  insisted  that  neither 
night's  Incidents  were  racial. 

However.  State  Police  Cpl.  Bernard  Schlen- 
huber  told  reporters  the  trouble  was  "defi- 
nitely racial"  and  called  It  a  "wide  open  riot." 

He  said  there  had  been  fighting  among 
gangs  of  whites  and  Negroes  and  that  stores. 
restaurants  and  police  cruisers  had  been 
stoned. 

Jackson  Police  Sgt.  Paul  Rand  told  report- 
ers, "They're  working  In  small  groups,  throw- 
ing stones.  It's  spotty,  they're  scattered  and 
move  fast." 

WINDOWS    BROKEN 

Schlenhuber  could  not  be  reached  today, 
but  other  state  troopers  said  he  got  his  In- 
formation by  telephone  from  the  Jackson 
police  when  they  called  for  help. 

Three  plate  glass  windows  were  broken  by 
unidentified  rock  throwers.  At  least  one 
shot  was  heard  by  a  police  sergeant.  A  young 
white  expectant  mother  was  cut  superficially 
on  the  legs  when,  she  said,  Negroes  stoned 
her  car. 

Jackson  Police  Capt.  Orlo  Abbott  said  one 
police  car  was  hit  by  a  rock. 

NO    ARRESTS 

No  arrests  were  made  last  night.  Police 
had  said  earlier  four  persons  had  been  ar- 
rested. 

Local  police,  aided  by  the  state  police, 
sheriff's  deputies  and  auxiliary  police,  main- 
tained heavy  patrols  for  a  time.  Jackson 
Police  Chief  Earl  Miller  said  no  large  gangs 
of  youths  formed. 

The  injured  woman,  Mrs.  Reginald  Cook, 
21,  was  quoted  by  Mercy  Hospital  nurse  Bon- 
nie Langer  as  saying  Negroes  had  stoned  her 
car.  Her  sister,  Phyllis  Enbody,  19,  refused 
hospital  treatment. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Sept.  5,  19661 

Six  Hdbt  and  Portt  Arrested  nf  Cicero 

Rights  March 
Cicero,  III. — A  long-threatened  open  hous- 
ing march  filed  through  hostUe  Clceio  yes- 
terday, with  3,000  police  and  National 
Guardsmen  swinging  bayonets  and  billyclubs 
to  maintain  order. 

Six  white  spectators  suffered  minor  bayo- 
net cuts  and  police  arrested  at  least  40  per- 
sons. 

The  march  by  192  persons — far  less  than 
the  1.000  authorized  by  a  parade  permit — 
was  protected  by  a  force  larger  than  any 
mobUlzed  during  the  lut  six  week<  of  protert 
marches  in  the  Chicago  area.  Less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  marchers  were  white 
Some  other  marches  have  been  nearly  half 
composed  of  whites. 


As  in  other  demonstrations,  rocks,  bottles, 
and  firecrackers  fi*w  at  the  marchers  and 
hecklers  shouted  taunts  and  obscenities. 

But  unlike  other  demonstrations,  many 
of  the  marchers  leturned  the  taunts  and 
threaU.  Cordons  at  police  between  marchers 
and  hecklers  made  the  threats  Impossible  to 
carry  out. 

The  heckling  and  missile  tossing  increased 
as  the  march  nea»ed  lt«  end.  Police  and 
Guardsmen  Intervened,  swinging  nightsticks 
and  rifles.  A  Guardsman  fired  three  shots 
over  the  heads  of  a  group  of  white  teen- 
agers. 

Police  surged  into  both  marchers  and 
spectators  as  both  factions  struggled  to  get 
at  one  another.  The  police  prevented  the 
two  groups  from  contacting. 

One  white  youtU  was  clubbed  by  police 
and  dragged  away.  Within  minutes,  order 
was  restored  and  the  marchers  continued 
the  few  blocks  to  tfteir  dlsper.sal  point  inside 
Chicago.  Cicero,  aa  all-white  community  of 
70,000  borders  Chlc»go  on  the  west. 

called  nonviolent 

Christy  Berkos,  Cicero  town  attorney,  char- 
acterized the  marcli  as  orderly  and  nonvi- 
olent." 

The  march  was  organized  by  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
to  protest  against  alleged  housing  discrim- 
ination and  to  commemorate  the  fatal  beat- 
ing m  May  of  a  17- year-old  Negro,  Jerome 
Huey.  He  was  beatan  to  death  by  four  white 
youths,  three  from  Chicago  and  one  a  "two- 
month  resident  of  Cfcero. 

Isaac  and  Ruth  Huey.  his  parents,  were  in 
the  first  rank  of  marchers 

Chicago  police  escorted  the  demonstrators 
to  the  edge  of  Cicero,  where  the  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  marchers  was  picked  up  by  city, 
county  and  State  police  and  some  2,000  Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

A  band  of  pollcenten  rormed  at  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  10-Bbre;«t  marchers  and  a 
line  of  officers  protected  either  flank. 

CONTINGElJT  IN   RESERVE 

National  Guard  Jeeps— mounted  with 
loaded  machine  guas— and  trucks  wheeled 
into  position.  Othfr  Guardsmen  stood  at 
strategic  points  witlx  bayonets  fixed.  A  large 
contingent  was  helfl  in  reserve  along  the 
march  route. 

The  guard  comin.aaider.  MaJ  Gen.  Francis 
Kane,  had  given  the  order  to  shoot  to  kill  if 
fired  upon. 

The  march  proceeded  lethargically  at  first 
About  halfway  along  the  four-mile  route, 
the  crowds  of  hecklers  began  to  grow.  Rocks 
and  bottles  began  flying  into  the  ranks  of 
marchers  and  police  Urged  the  demonstrators 
to  a  brisker  pace. 

Guardsmen  used  liayonets  when  a  defiant 
crowd  challenged  a  Kegro  National  Guards- 
man trying  to  maintain  order. 

Some  hecklers  displayed  signs  bearing 
swastikas  and  the  words  ■white  power." 
Marchers  responded  with  mock  Nazi  salutes. 
At  other  times  niarcUers  answered  Jeers  with 
shouts  of  anger. 

LEADERS  Hail  march 

In  previous  demonstrations,  most  of  them 
organized  by  Dr  Mfcrtln  Luther  King  Jr.. 
marchers  accepted  tafunts,  bottles  and  rocks 
with  silence  or  freedotn  songs. 

Dr.  King,  head  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  orltrlnally  had 
planned  to  lead  a  nttarch  into  Cicero  He 
postponed  It  when  Chicago  ofTicials  agreed 
to  a  far-reaching  prt^ram  to  promote  open 
housing. 

Robert  Lucas.  loci4  head  of  CORE,  said 
he  went  through  with  the  march  not  out 
of  displeasure  with  Dt,  King's  settlement  on 
open  housing,  but  b^ause  'CORE  believed 
in  keeping  the  pressui*  on." 

At  day's  end,  Lucas  eommenled : 

"I  think  It  was  a  great  grass  roots  march. 
I  think  it  made  ever|body  feel  good." 


(Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Star.    Sept 

7,  1966) 

Tear    Gas    Routb   Riotkxs    at    Atlanta;    63 

Arrested 

Atlanta,  Ga — Armed  policemen  kept  a 
tight  patrol  today  in  an  area  where  about  500 
Negroes,  many  shouting  "black  power."  rioted 
after  an  officer  shot  and  wounded  a  Negro 
man  wanted  on  a  car  theft  charge. 

At  least  63  persons  were  arrested  and  15 
Injured  in  recurrent  disttirbances  yesterday 
and  last  night  in  a  predominantly  Negro  sec- 
tion near  Atlanta's  new  sports  stadium. 

Police  first  attempted  to  quell  the  racial 
outbreak — the  worst  the  city  has  experi- 
enced—by firing  shotguns  and  pistols  into 
the  air. 

When  this  failed,  tear  gas  canisters  were 
fired  into  the  milling  crowds  and  the  street. s 
quickly  cleared. 

The  injured  included  several  persons  suf- 
fering from  effects  of  the  tear  gas  and  the 
wounded  man  who  had  fled  officers  on  the 
car  theft  charge,  Harold  Louis  Prather.  A 
policeman  also  suffered  a  possible  Jaw  frac- 
ture in  the  melee. 

Prather  was  listed  in  poor  condition  at  a 
hospital  with  wounds  in  the  hip  and  side. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  who  rushed  to  the 
disturbance  soon  after  shouting  Negroes  ap- 
peared, attempted  to  plead  for  order  from 
the  top  of  a  police  car. 

He  was  nearly  toppled  from  the  car,  which 
Negroes  rocked  back  and  forth.  He  finally 
was  shouted  down  and  Jumped  down  froin 
the  car. 

The  mayor,  anxious  to  preserve  the  city's 
image  as  being  progressive  and  racially  un- 
troubled, dashed  from  place  to  place  most  of 
the  night  to  investigate  trouble  reports. 

Before  he  was  shouted  down.  Allen  talked 
with  Joseph  Frye.  who  said  he  spoke  for  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  CommittPC 
as  the  crowd  of  Negroes  gathered. 

Frye  refused  to  say  If  he  belonged  to  SNCC. 
the  militant  civil  rights  organization  led  by 
Stokely  Carmichael,  who  began  vocalizing  the 
black  power  philosophy  during  the  Missis- 
sippi march  last  June. 

Frye  said.  "I'm  for  black  power." 

CARMICHAEL  DISAPPEARS 

Ctrniichael.  along  with  other  SNCC  niem- 
bers,  was  In  the  area  before  the  rioting  began, 
but  disappeared  when  the  crowd  began  hurl- 
ing rocks  and  bottles. 

Officers  said  SNCC  representatives  urged 
the  crowd  to  demonstrate  and  denounced 
police  officers  as  they  chanted  "black  power  " 
•They  were  bringing  different  people  into 
the  area,"  said  Sgt.  G.  J.  Perry,  "and  thev 
were  saying  the  man  had  been  shot  while 
handcuffed  and  that  he  was  murdered." 

Police  arrested  a  SNCC  member  thev  iden- 
tified ns  William  Ware.  37,  and  charged  him 
with  inciting  to  riot  and  disorderly  condiict 
Ware,  who  gave  an  Atlanta  address  was  held 
on  bonds  totaling  .$10,050. 

During  the  night,  police  maintained  pa- 
trols and  kepi  dozens  of  patrol  cars  at  the 
Atlanta  stadium  parking  lot.  Occasional!) 
one  of  thefe  would  leave  to  check  out  trouble 
reports.  Several  carloads  of  state  troopers 
also  stood  by. 

The  most  serious  disturbance  occurred  be- 
fore midnight  In  a  Negro  area  about  a  mile 
from  the  riot  scene  when  a  radio  newsman  s 
car  was  overturned  in  front  of  a  church. 

Civil  rights  leaders,  including  Hosea  Wil- 
liams, an  aide  to  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  , 
were  shouted  down  inside  the  church  when 
they  attempted  to  discuss  nonviolence  with 
young  Negroes 

As  tiie  meeting  broke  up,  a  group  of 
Negroes  surrounded  the  newsman's  car  and 
shouted  "black  power," 

Mike  Davis,  a  Negro  reporter  for  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  said  he  waa  seated  in  the 
car  with  WSB  newsman  Andy  Still  when  one 
of  the  Negroes  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
there. 
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"One  of  them  pulled  a  pistol  and  fired," 
Davis  said.  "I  saw  smoke  and  I  heard  glass 
breaking.  They  started  rocking  the  car  and 
shouting  'black  power"  and  I  got  the  hell 
out  of  there." 

Still  said  he  was  slugged  on  the  Jaw,  He 
and  Davis  fled  the  car  before  it  was  over- 
turned. 

Another  radio  newsman,  Bill  Conover  of 
WQXI,  said  he  was  attempting  to  drive  his 
car  away  from  the  church  when  a  dozen 
Negroes  ".  .  .  told  me  to  get  the  hell  out  of 
there.  I  said.  'Yes  ;Ir,"  and  I  got  the  hell 
out  of  there." 


Rioting  broke  out  In  the  Negro  section 
shortly  before  5  p.m.  and  continued  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Windows  In  two  patrol  cars 
were  smaahed  and  a  white  motorist's  car  was 
struck  by  rocks.    Another  car  was  overturned. 

Police,  after  firing  tear  gas,  gave  a  no- 
loitering  order  and  ordered  all  residents  Into 
the  apartments  and  frame  houses  which  line 
the  streets. 

Scores  of  Negro  leaders,  Including  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Sr.,  father  of  the  civU  righw 
leader,  and  Dr,  Ralph  Abernathy,  King's  top 
aide,  came  to  the  area  at  the  request  of  the 
Mayor. 


What  Negro  riots  have  cost — .1  city-hy-fily  report 


City  antl  diite  of  riots 


I'tiilgilclphla,  Pa,,  Aup.  2sto30 

New  York  City,  July  mto  23 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  Julv  24  and  25    

Jersey  City,  N,J.,  Aug.  2  to  4 

IVit.prson,  N.J,,  Aug.  11  to  14 
Kllcabeth.  N.J,.  Kut.  II  to  14.. 
Cliicagosuburb.^,  Aug,  16  and  17 

Total 

Chicago.  July  19W:  Rioters,  5,000 ' 
Lo.^  Aiigplcs  (Watt.sl,  summer  1965: 

Rioters.  10,000;  are.<i  c-overed.  46,5 

."quure  niiles,* 
ricflund,  August-July  1<JC6  ' 


KlUed 


34 


Injured 


341 

144 

350 

46 

6 
67 


Arrested 


774 
519 
976 
52 
65 
18 
80 


»S2 
(•) 
1.032 


50 


2,4m 

400 

3,952 


Shops 

looted 

or 

damaged 


Pollar  eosi  lo  couiniunity  ' 


225 
541 
204 

71 

20  I 

17 


1,  0»0 


More  than  $,^,000,000 
$1,000(100  to  *2,ooo,onb. 

J.'.Kiii  lino  to  $3,000,000. 

$.'lOiJ,(ir«,^. 
J-VuXJO, 
MinM-. 
Do. 

»';.500,000  to  J«„i00,(«X). 
I'neouiiled  tiiou.^audi  of  dollars 
$40,000,000. 


Heavy  property  damaEC 


o.<Um°  teVoTl'Ss^fotscs"  '""'^"^-  ^'°""'  "'*"•'•""'"-•  <'«'^'  "'Iroof-s  srd  extra  police,  .r,d,  i.  son  c  inst.ncs, 
'  Houroe:  New  Repuliiic  niagsMne,  July  30, 1966, 
'Hundreds. 


PROTECT  OUR  ECONOMIC  WELL- 
BEING  AND  PRESERVE  BALANCED 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  cempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker  we 
must  act  now,  as  the  President  stated  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress,  to  protect 
our  economic  well-being  by  acting  to  pre- 
serve the  finely  balanced  economic 
growth  that  has  been  with  us  the  past  6 
years. 

As  the  President  said: 

Certain  actions  have  become  clearly  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  interest  of  our  people  in 
st,ible  prosperity  and  I  Intend  to  t.ike  these 
actions  now. 

The  Congress  should  stand  firmly  with 
the  President  in  tills  enteipiise. 

Every  sector  has  been  called  on  by  the 
President  to  join  forces  in  this  prudent 
effort  to  maintain  the  stability  of  our 
economy. 

The  President  has  recommended  that 
the  Congress  make  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  accelerated  business 
depreciation,  inoperative,  eflfective  Sep- 
tember 1.  196G,  for  a  period  of  16 
months. 

The  President  specified  tliat  the  sus- 
pension should  apply  across  the  board 
without  exception,  and  that  no  special 
treatment  or  s^ieclal  exclusions  should  be 
made  for  the  period  of  suspension. 

The  facts  are  that  our  machinei-v  and 
equipment  Industries  cannot  handle  the 
present-day  demands  thrust  upon  them. 


Signs  of  this  strain  are  now  increasingly 
apparent:  Growing  backlogs,  accelerat- 
ing prices,  emerging  shortages  of  skilled 
workers,  and  excessive  demands  for  funds 
to  finance  investment  that  are  flooding 
our  capital  markets. 

With  these  facts  clearly  evident,  it  is 
most  reasonable  that  we  act  now  to  slow 
down  fast-rising  business  investment  in 
machinerj'  and  equipment.  We  would 
be  remiss  if  we  ignored  thc^e  signs  wlilch 
Indicate  a  threat  to  our  economy. 

Certainly,  just  as  machinery  and 
equipment  expenditures  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  tax  credit,  so  has  the 
consti-uction  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial buildings  by  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. Tlierefore,  our  action  to  suspend 
accelerated  depreciation  is  equally 
needed  if  we  are  to  maintain  ooi-  stable 
economic  growth. 

Congress  is  not  asked  to  act  alone. 
The  President  is  taking  strong  mea.sures 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures.  He  is 
urging  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
our  commercial  banks  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  to  lower  interest  rates  and 
to  ease  the  inequitable  burden  of  tight 
money.  And  he  Is  asking  American 
business  and  labor  to  contribute  througii 
responsible  wage  and  price  behavior  to 
maintaining  economic  balance  in  our 
national  interest. 

We  can  move  swiftly  lo  •  effect  the 
prudent  measures  the  Piesident  requests. 

It  is  only  pi-udent  that  we  should  act 
swiftly  and  favorably. 

Let  us  do  so. 


/ 


PROTECT  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr,  CLEyENGER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  Die  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarljs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  sent  us  a  recommendation 
for  action  which  the  condition  of  the 
economy  demands. 

He  has  said,  correctly,  in  my  view,  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  act  to  protect 
the  stable  economic  growth  which  we 
have  enjoyed  in  the  period  of  unprece- 
dented economic  expansion  in  the 
United  States  which  is  now  in  its  sixth 
year. 

Our  economy  has  given  us  a  formid- 
able performance  during  the  last  S'., 
years. 

But  as  the  President  said  in  his  mes- 
sage yesterday,  and  I  quote: 

Cert.iin  actions  have  become  clearly  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interest  of  our  people  in 
stable  prosperity. 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  suspend 
certain  special  incentives  for  plant  and 
equipment  investment  and  commercial 
construction  which  are  now  in  danger  of 
overheating  the  economy. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  The  President  has 
proposed  that  we  suspend  it  effective 
September  1.  1966,  until  January  1,  1968. 

We  have  had  a  great  upsurge  in  busi- 
ness investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
since  the  investment  credit  was  enacted 
in  1962. 

It  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
modernizing  and  expanding  our  indus- 
trial capacity  and  thus  in  providing  jobs 
for  our  constantly  expanding  labor  mar- 
ket. 

But  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  the  past  3  years  has  been  in- 
creasing at  more  than  double  the  rate 
of  increase  of  our  gross  national  product. 

It  is  moving  too  fast  for  the  economy 
to  absorb. 

The  industiies  which  supply  our  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  cannot  keep  up 
with  their  orders. 

Excessive  demands  for  funds  to  fi- 
nance investment  have  strained  our 
capital  markets,  bidding  up  interest  rates 
and  drawing  credit  away  from  other  vital 
activities.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  sig- 
nificant element  in  total  demand  at  pres- 
ent is  accountable  to  the  burden  of  de- 
mand arisinc;  from  our  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  We  here,  as  every  free 
man  everywhere,  owe  our  freedom  to 
that  shield. 

Temporary  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  alleviate  these  pres- 
s'ares.  and  better  pci-mit  us  to  prosecute 
the  defense  of  that  freedom  that  we 
cxerci.se  here  in  this  debate  today. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  economy  clearly 
requires  some  restraint.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  investment  credit  is  an 
incentive — a  bonus  to  business  for  in- 
vestment which  moves  the  economy 
forward  as  it  moves  business  fonxard. 
We  have  too  much  incentive  now.  It 
is  tmie  to  rein  in  this  incentive  until  the 
economy  returiis  to  a  safe,  smooth  late 
of  progression. 
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The  President's  second  proposal  was  to 
suspend  the  use  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  buildings  and  structures. 

This  proposal  also  would  apply  in  the 
period  from  September  1,  1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968. 

'  It  would  apply  to  all  buildings  and 
Structures  started  or  transferred  on  or 
after  September  1. 

In  today's  economy  we  are  exjieri- 
enclng  an  Inflation  of  building  cost  and 
severe  pressures  on  financial  markets 
which  have  been  felt  primarily  by  the 
homebulldlng  industry.  * 

Commercial  and  industrial  construc- 
tion has  run  27  percent  higher  during 
the  last  year  than  during  the  previous 
year. 

This  construction  is  encouraged  by  iic- 
'  celerated  depreciation. 

Tight  money  and  high  interest  rrttes 
have  not  slowed  it  down  effectively,  but 
they  have  placed  inequitable  curbs  on 
other  areas. 

It  would  be  much  fairer  to  even  things 
out  by  removing  this  stimulant,  now  be- 
ing used  to  excess,  which  gives  commer- 
cial and  industrial  construction  its  ad- 
vantage in  the  presence  of  unusually  high 
Interest  rates. 

The  President  has  made  his  case  for 
action  now  to  preserve  stable  economic 
growth. 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  act  on  the  President's  proposals 
favorably  and  with  dispatch. 


Septe^nher  12,  1966 


MAINTAIN  OUR  STABLE 
PROSPERITY 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  asked  for  our 
assistance  in  maintaining  our  economy 
on  a  safe  course  of  stable  prosperity. 
This  we  can  do,  and  we  should  do,  with 
dispatch. 

The  substantial  increase  of  business 
investment  In  new  and  lilghly  productive 
plant  and  equipment  is  one  of  the  great 
accomplishments  of  our  economy  in  re- 
cent years.  However,  this  type  of  in- 
vestment is  now  growing  so  fast  that  it 
is  creating  demand  faster  than  it  can 
satisfy  it.  Business  Investment  has  been 
rising  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  our 
gross  national  product  for  the  past  3 
years.  Consequently,  we  have  growing 
backlogs  of  equipment  orders,  rising 
prices,  shortages  of  skilled  workers,  and 
a  flood  of  excessive  demands  on  our  capi- 
tal markets  for  investment  funds. 

Nor  can  we  consider  this  situation 
alone.  We  must  consider  It  in  context 
with  the  tact  that  our  economy  must 
handle  demands  for  goods  and  services 
arising  from  the  Vietnam  conflict  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  Our  free- 
dom to  engage  in  this  debate  rests  upon 


the  defense  of  freedom  that  we  are  prose- 
cuting in  Vietnam. 

The  President  said  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress; 

A  temporary  suspanslon  of  the  investment 
credit  will  relieve  eiocesslve  pressures  on  our 
capital  goods  produaers  and  on  our  financial 
markets.  We  can  then  look  forward  to  a 
smoother  flow  of  investment  goods — at  stable 
coeta  both  for  machinery  and  for  money. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  intentions  of 
investment  tax  credit — to  help  move  the 
economy  forward.  This  was  accom- 
plished. Now  we  ai'e  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect the  finely  balanced  economic  expan- 
sion that  has  exi-sted  during  the.se  past 
6  years. 

The  President  asks  further  that  we  en- 
act legislation  to  Euspend,  also  tempo- 
rarily, the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation 
on  business  structures  acquired  during 
the  suspension  period. 

Accelerated  depreciation  has  encour- 
aged a  rate  of  conetruction  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  buildings  that  is  now 
contributing  to  a  rise  in  building  costs 
and  is  contributing  also  to  pressures  in 
financial  markets,  reflected  in  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Certain  areas  of  private  building,  as 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  past  few  months, 
have  suffered  from  a  squeeze  of  high  in- 
terest rates  and  rising  construction  costs. 
Thus,  the  suspension  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation at  this  time  is  an  effective  and 
equitable  way  to  deal  with  the  over- 
heated construction  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

None  of  these  measures,  and  I  believe 
we  should  all  be  ntiindful  of  this,  place 
a  burden  on  the  poor  of  our  society. 
Further,  if  these  measures  are  acted 
upon,  our  efforts  and  achievements  will 
continue  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
health.  As  the  President  said  in  his 
message  to  us  yesterday . 

It  would  be  shortighted  to  abandon  the 
tasks  of  educating  our  children,  providing 
for  their  health,  rebuilding  the  decaying 
cities  in  which  they  Bve.  and  otherwise  pro- 
moting the  general  Welfare. 

Postponed  investraent  in  buildings  and 
machines  can  be  made  at  a  later  date  with- 
out serious  injury  to  our  welfare.  But  we 
can  never  recapture  the  early  years  of  a 
child  who  did  not  fet  the  head  start  he 
needed  to  be  a  productive  citizen,  or  the 
lost  opportunities  of  the  teenage  dropout 
who  was  never  given  a  second  chance.  And 
we  can  never  repair  tlie  ravages  of  a  disease 
that  could  have  been  prevented,  or  recall 
the  lives  lost  by  cancer  that  might  have 
been  cured. 

Nor  is  the  President  placing  the  whole 
burden  on  Congress.  The  whole  Nation 
is  being  called  to  the  task  of  placing  the 
American  economy  on  a  safer  course. 
The  President  is  taking  strong  measures 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures.  He  is 
urging  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
executing  its  policy  of  monetary  re- 
straint, and  our  large  commercial  banks, 
to  cooperate  with  tbe  President  and  the 
Congress  to  lower  interest  rates  and  to 
ease  the  inequitable  burden  of  tight 
money.  And  the  President  is  asking 
business  to  be  more  conservative  in  its 
operation  and  for  labor  to  avoid  wage  de- 
mands 


Let  us  do  our  part. 

Let  us  do  it  promptly. 

Let  us  in  this  way  set  an  example  for 
the  whole  Nation  to  follow. 

Nothing  less  than  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  Nation  is  at  stake. 


THE  DISASTER  AREAS  OF  CIVIL 
DISORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Kluczynski]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s 
summer  has  seen  a  flaring  up  anew  of 
civil  disorders  in  our  cities.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal conviction  that  these  disorders 
have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  The  Congress  ha.-> 
repeatedly  expressed  Its  insistence  that 
all  Americans  receive  equal  justice. 
This  is  a  precept  basic  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  However,  this  must  be 
equal  justice  under  law.  Lawlessness 
and  violence  cannot  be  condoned. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  extent  to  which 
violence  in  our  cities  may  increase.  Lo- 
cal law-enforcement  agencies  and  the 
National  Guard  have  exerted  themselves 
to  the  fullest  to  control  such  violence. 
Local  law  enforcement  is  not  and  should 
not  be  under  Federal  control.  Yet  I  am 
sure  that  each  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  has  noted  with  mounting  concern 
the  extent  to  which  outbreaks  of  violence 
are  occurring. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  aspects  of 
the  civil  disorders  is  the  degree  to  which 
individuals  have  incurred  severe  fi- 
nancial loss  resulting  from  damage  to 
their  business  establishments  or  homes. 
At  the  present  time  this  is  not  an  in- 
surable risk.  Civil  disorders  are  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  insurance  policies 
covering  fire  and  similar  losses.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  shop- 
keeper or  homeowner,  these  riots  arc 
much  the  same  as  an  earthquake  or 
similar  disaster. 

When  one  or  more  members  of  a  large 
group  of  rioters  destroy  or  damage  a  shop 
or  home,  the  owner  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing who  caused  the  damage.  The  lo.ss 
can  be  substantial.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
Chicago  recently  suffered  loss  by  fire, 
caused  by  a  Molotov  cocktail,  which 
wiped  out  his  entire  inventory,  valued  in 
excess  of  $100,000.  This  case  is  typical  in 
that  he  has  no  recourse.  His  loss  was 
not  covered  by  insurance,  he  does  not 
know  who  caused  it,  and  he  had  no  notice 
of,  or  control  over,  the  civil  disorder 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his 
loss.  There  was  nothing  he  could  do  to 
prevent  the  loss,  and  there  is  no  way  for 
him  to  recover  his  loss. 

I  am  sure  that  our  local  law-,enforce- 
ment  agencies,  police,  sheriff's  office.  Na- 
tional Guard,  will  continue  their  efforts 
to  protect  innocent  bystanders  from 
losses  of  this  kind  and  to  prevent  further 
civil  disorders.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  act  and  to  act  promptly  to  pro- 
tect innocent  people  from  losses  of  this 
kind. 
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I  do  not  condemn  the  insurance  Indus- 
try for  excluding  this  risk.  I  do  feel  that 
there  is  a  regrettable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  insurers  to  take  what  might  l>e 
termed  "the  cream"  and  to  exclude  those 
areas  where  loss  is  possible.  I  encoim- 
tered  this  attitude  during  my  sen'ice  In 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature.  Because 
of  this  tendency  in  the  past,  many  States, 
in  the  aiea  of  automobile  insurance  have 
adopted  the  assigned  risk  method  of  see- 
ing that  all  drivers  are  covered.  Some 
of  the  States  have  virtually  entered  into 
the  writing  of  insurance  by  providing 
protection  against  uninsured  drivers,  and 
similar  devices. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  inability  of  an  individual  to 
cope  with  natural  disasters  by  making 
available  long-term  low-int«rest  loan.s 
for  those  affected  by  earthquakes,  floods, 
and  similar  occurrences. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  by  the  Congress  to 
provide  similar  prot-ection  to  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  homeowners  as  well, 
against  loss  caused  as  a  result  of  civil 
disorder.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
present  situation,  in  which  an  individual 
property  owner  can  be  wiped  out  and 
yet  have  no  recourse — no  way  to  recover 
wliat  in  too  many  instances  is  an  entire 
life  savings— is  so  unjust  as  to  be  in- 
tolerable. It  is  a  problem  that  has  hit 
the  urban  small  businessman  with  par- 
ticular force. 

It  is  my  intention  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Urban  Small  Business 
Problems  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  to  propose  that  the  subcom- 
mittee hold  hearings  on  this  question 
without  delay. 

It  is  my  further  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  providing  for  a  proeram  of 
Federal  reinsurance  to  cover  such  losses 
I   am  hopeful   that   a   formula  can   be 
found   under   which   the   insurance   in- 
dustry could  cover  this  risk  and  provide 
for  full  compensation  for  losses  cau.'^ed 
by  civil  disorder.     If  the  insurance  in- 
dustry  does   not   wish   to   cooperate   in 
such  a  venture  then,  of  course,  direct 
Federal  Insurance  must  be  considered. 
There    is    an    additional    reason    why 
such    legislation    is    required.    At    the 
present  time  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  provides  for  economic   opportunity 
loans  jointly  administered  by  the  OEO 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
The  rationale  for  this  program,  in  ad- 
dition    to    providing    opportunitv    for 
present  or  potential  small  businessmen, 
is   that  disadvantaged  url>an   areas  are 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  neigh- 
borhood small  businesses.    There  is  little 
question  but  that  the  social  fabric  of  a 
neighborhood  is  indeed  strengthened  if 
it  has  its  own  stores  and  shops.     This 
is  particularly  true  if  they  are  owned 
and  operated  by  those  living  in  the  area. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity loans.    I  hope  that  the  program 
is   enlarged.     However,  at   the  present 
time  because  of  the  tremendous  losses 
suffered  as  a  result  of  civil  disorders  in 
such  areas  as  Watts  In  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Hough  district  In  Cleveland,  small 
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businessmen  are  leaving  in  great  num- 
l>ers  from  those  very  areas  where  their 
presence  is  most  required. 

If  small  business  is  to  make  its  con- 
ti-ibution  toward  the  betterment  of  dis- 
advantaged areas,  insurance  simply  must 
be  provided  for  these  merchants.  Other- 
wise, the  exodus  of  merchants  unwilling 
to  assume  the  risks  of  loss  from  civil  dis- 
order will  more  than  oflf.sct  anj-  gains  in 
small  business  population  resulting  from 
economic  opportunity  loans. 

This  is  a  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lem, but  one  of  such  imix)rtance  to  great 
numbers  of  our  people  that  we  must 
proceed  to  work  out  a  solution  at  the 
earlie.st  possible  time. 


FIGHTER  FOR  WORLD  TRADE  SAYS 
HES   NO   FREE   TRADER 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois ^Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarket  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  admired  the  efforts  of  m.v  able  and 
hard-working  colleague,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Tom  Curtis,  to  uncover 
in  a  scholary  fashion  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments surrounding  very  complex  matters. 
His  recent  detailed  speech  on  August  29 
on  the  U.S.  textile  import  policy  is 
another  such  example.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  major  points  of  the  speech 
have  been  misconstrued  in  subsequent 
discussions  and  in  the  pre.ss.  For  this 
reason  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  to- 
day an  article  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
Barr  appearing  in  the  Daily  News  Record 
of  September  2,  which  covers  some  points 
wliich  bear  repeating: 

FiGHTER  FOR  WORLD  TRADE  SaYS  He'S  No  FrEE 

Trader 
(By  Robert  Barr) 

Washington.— Representative  Thomas  B 
Curtis  (R..  Mo.)  is  a  stubborn  fighter  for 
more  iniernatjonal  trade,  but  he  savs  he  is 
no  free  trader. 

This  seeming  contradiction  often  is  over- 
looked, and  the  blame  probably  should  fall 
on  Mr.  Ci-RTis. 

He  is  recognized  in  the  House  ns  a  man 
chock  full  of  facts  who  can  make  his  col- 
leagues restless  with  extremelv  lengthy 
speeches.  Sometimes  his  entire  viewpoint  is 
lost  because  a  portion  of  his  address  may  be 
more  sensational  than  the  rest. 

His  textile  Import  pollcv  harangue  on 
Monday  is  an  example.  What  captured  most 
attention  In  that  speech  was  the  Curtis  pro- 
posal for  Junking  the  Long-Term  Agree- 
ment (LTA). 

Overlooked  in  the  speech  and  noor  de- 
bate was  Mr.  Curtis  reminding  everyone  the 
cotton  textile  Industry  is  not  his  special  or 
exclusive  target. 

Tlie  cotton  textile  Industry  bears  the  brunt 
of  his  observations,  he  reminded  his  col- 
leagues, because  it  is  one  of  the  Industries 
on  the  firing  line. 

Mr.  CtTiTis  has  been  Just  as  tart  in  his 
past  criticisms  of  the  coffee,  sugar  and  auto 
industries  for  their  activities  in  areas  of 
tariffs  or  other  trade  arrangements. 


Mr.  CfRTis  also  said  in  his  Monday  speech 
he  believes  in  a  United  States  trade  policy  of 
multilateral  agreements  between  nations 
covering  the  range  of  their  Industrial  output, 
not  Just  a  specific  industry. 

While  he  wants  to  see  LTA  ended,  he 
reminded  textile  state  Congressmen  he  be- 
lieves in  tariffs  and  even  concedes  there  may 
be  a  need  for  higher  tariffs  on  some  textile 
Imports. 

Mr.  Ci-BTis  supported  liberalization  of 
the  tax  depreciation  schedules  which  the 
textile  industry  wanted  some  years  ago. 

Mr  Curtis  reminded  Congress  in  his  Mon- 
day debate  with  textUe  state  members  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  was  m  a  position  to  support 
tiiat  textile  industry  goal. 

He  prefers  to  call  the  changes  made  In  tax 
depreciation  schedules  a  modernization, 
rather  than  a  liberalization. 

More  recently  Mr.  Curtis  said  he  has  been 
speaking  up  for  the  American  textile  indus- 
try in  Geneva.  He  is  one  of  the  four  Con- 
gressional delegates  to  the  current  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  talks  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Curtis  takes  this  .appointment  seri- 
ously. He  travels  to  Geneva  to  participate 
in  the  talks  and  then  reports  to  Congress  on 
hi3  trip. 

He  found  it  necessary  Monday  to  explain 
his  pro-American  textile  Industry  stand  at 
Geneva. 

Mr.  Curtis  noted  textile  state  Congress- 
men had  said  the  Ameiic.in  textile  worker 
had  high  wages  and  other  fringe  benefits 
which  could  make  it  rough  for  American 
mills  to  compete  with  foreign  mills  using 
low-f-ost  l:bor. 

Mr.  Curtis  reminded  the  House  these  were 
the  very  jxjints  he  had  tried  to  argue  in 
Geneva. 

"The  standard  of  living  of  our  American 
workmen  Is  very  very  important  to  all  of  us. 
and  this  is  a  proper  thing.  1  would  say.  to 
measure  in  a  tariff  negotiation,"  he  noted 
during  the  debate. 

Does  Mr.  Curtis  reflect  State  Department 
views  wlien  he  criticizes  cotton  textile  Im- 
port policy?  If  he  does,  it  is  not  by  con- 
scious design,  he  said. 

Mr.  Curtis  protested  during  his  speech  he 
had  trouble  obt.iining  from  the  State  De- 
partment the  transcript  of  the  meeting  held 
in  Japan  last  year  between  an  American  wool 
mission  and  Japanese  officials. 

He  is  a  55-year-old  attorney  from  St  Louis 
elected  to  Congress  in  1950  and  reelected 
every  two  years  since  then. 

Mr.  CuRTi.s  is  a  member  of  Biggs  Hens'ev 
Hughes.  Curtis  &  Biggs.  St.  Louis  law  firin 
and  from  1934  until  1950  he  practiced  law. 

Since  1953  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If  he 
has  to  choose  between  following  ills  Repub- 
lican party  leaders  or  being  consistent  in  hla 
economic  outlook,  Mr.  Curtis  always  haa 
stuck  with  his  own  outlook. 

There  is  nothing  personal  about  his  cur- 
rent criticisms  involving  the  textile  industry 
he  tried  to  make  clear  in  his  speech. 

He  reminded  Congress  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  which  he  branded  a 
•chaotic  experience  of  the  Congress." 

He  personally  does  not  want  to  see  that 
kind  of  tariff  policy  reborn  with  each  Ameri- 
can Industry  exerting  political  pressure  for 
Its  own  preferential  treatment. 

While  he  concedes  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry has  every  right  to  promote  iu  own 
interests.  Mr.  Curtis  Is  blunt  in  concluding 
he  thinks  the  industry  may  be  damaging  it- 
self by  its  current  expansion  plans. 

During  the  debate  he  said:  "What  I  am 
trying  to  get  across  to  the  textile  Industry 
is  that  you  have  gone  too  far. 

"You  are  being  subsidized.  You  are  now 
subsidizing  inefficiency.    You  were  in  a  period 
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when  you  legitimately  had  claim  against  In 
Justice  and   lack  of  proper  consideration. 

"Now.    you    liavB    gone    too    Tar    for    your 
own  good  and  the  coxintry's." 

His  Idea  la  for  the  American  textUe  In- 

dxiBtry  to  export  some  of  its  know-how  and 
capital  to  lesser  developed  countries  to  pro- 
duce textiles  for  sale  there. 

Snch  a  moment  would  mean  these  Ameri- 
can firms  could  remain  prasperous,  pay  high 
dividends  to  their  stockholders,  contribute 
to  the  development  of  needy  countries  and 
promote  more  economic  use  of  world  re- 
sources, Mr.  Cttktis  explained  In  his  speech. 
Just  to  be  sure  people  understand  he  was 
not  picking  on  the  American  textile  Indus- 
try. Mr.  Cttbtis  told  the  House  he  could  have 
made  a  similar  study  of  steel,  coffee  or  sugar. 
He  said:  "I  happened  to  take  textiles,  be- 
cause that  Is  an  important  Industry  to  all 
nations.  I  believe  It  serves  a  good  purpose 
to  make  a  study  In  depth  In  one  area  and 
apply  the  lessons  learned  across-the-board  to 
other  areas." 

The  dogged,  stubborn,  conscientious  crl  .1- 
clsms  Mr.  Cdtjtis  has  been  making  about 
trade  policy  are  no  departure  from  his  usual 
Congressional  work. 

For  years  he  teamed  up  with  House  speaker 
John  McCormack  (D.,  Mass.)  to  badger  the 
Pentagon  to  be  more  efficient  In  Its  procure- 
ment and  thus  ease  the  taxpayer's  burden 
in  supporting  the  military  effort. 

Mr.  CtniTia  In  recent  months  also  has 
spoken  out  on  what  he  considers  to  be  short- 
comings In  Johnson  Administration  policies 
for  fighting  inflation. 
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CLEVELAND  GIVES  QUESTIONNAmE 
RESULTS— ANSWERS  IT  HIMSELF 

Mrs.  REID  of  Blinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  c»nsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
t.\NDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year.  I  have  sent 
questionnaires  to  my  constituents,  and 
wish  to  take  this  opportuiuty  to  present 
this  year's  results  to  the  House.  Unfor- 
tunately, time  and  space  do  not  permit 
me  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  many 
perceptive  and  constructive  comments 
which  my  constituents  added  to  their 
answers  and  which  I  found  most  helpful. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  all 
postal  patrons  in  my  district.  New 
Hampshire  has  an  impressive  record  of 
citizen  participation.  It  is  consistently 
among  the  Nation's  leaders  in  voter  turn- 
out, and  takes  great  interest  in  its  gov- 
ernment, from  town  meetings  through 
all  levels  of  government.  In  view  of  this, 
these  returns  are  particularly  significant 
as  an  indication  of  how  a  large  number 
of  thoughtful  and  concerned  people  are 
thinking  on  issues.  Wlille  I  make  no 
claim  that  this  is  a  scientific  poll.  I  be- 
lieve the  results  are  meaningful  and  cora- 
n:end  them  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  STRESSES  MEANS,   NOT  GOALS 

In  my  questionnaire,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, I  avoided  asking  my  constituents  if 
they  favored  such  laudable  objectives  as 
peace,  full  employment,  equal  opportu- 


nity, the  elimination  of  poverty,  better 
education,  clean  air  and  water,  resistance 
to  Communist  aggression,  fairer  taxes, 
conservation,  et  cetera.    Agreement  is 

virtually  universal  on  such  goals.  The 
issues  we  face  here  In  Washington  are 
usually  how  such  objectives  can  best  be 
attained  and  whether,  during  a  time  of 
war,  large  deficit;?,  and  increasing  infla- 
tion, we  can  afford  certain  programs. 

My  first  question  was  one  to  which  I 
invited  particular  attention.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  CSovemment.  as  well  as 
individuals,  should  establish  certain  pri- 
orities and  exercUe  restraint  and  selec- 
tivity in  allocating  available  money  and 
resources  to  meet;  needs  and  problems. 
For  this  reason,  I  asked  my  constiluent.s 
for  their  consideied  opinions  as  to  wliich 
needs  and  problems  they  feel  are  of  first 
importance.  Although  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  tabulate,  I  con.sider  the  result=i  of 
this  particular  question  to  be  especially 
significant.  I  list  with  my  results  the 
24  issues,  problems,  and  needs  which  my 
constituency  most  frequently  mentioned. 

LABELS SLOGANS— INSTANT    SOLUTIONS 

The  framing  of  neeaningf ul  questions  is 
difficult.  Compouridlng  the  problem  is 
the  growing  practice  here  of  legLslaiion 
by  label  and  by  liigh-sounding  slogans 
and  the  current  practice  of  lumpini? 
many  different  programs  into  one  bill. 
This,  coupled  with  a  prevailing  fallacy 
that  almost  any  pfoblem  can  be  solved 
instantly  if  you  pats  a  program  through 
Congress  and  throf  enough  money  at  it, 
makes  meaningful  discu.ssion  of  issues 
and  ouestion.s  difllcult.  I  must  confess 
that  the  problemt;  of  labels,  slo.g:ans. 
omnibus  legislation  and  the  false  promi.se 
of  the  'in.stant  solution"  are  sometimes 
aided  and  abetted  by  politicians  and  the 
temptation.s  of  easy  oversimplification. 

In  the  following  teport  on  the  results,  I 
have  noted  not  only  the  "yes,"  "no,"  and 
"no  opinion"  answers,  but  also  the  num- 
ber of  questions  left  blank.  In  some 
cases,  this  is  significant,  sucli  as  on  ques- 
tions 2  and  20.  Od  question  2,  it  shows 
that  the  question  may  have  been  poorly 
drafted,  as  It  did  not  make  clear  whether 
one  should  check  only  those  subsections 
on  which  they  had  definite  opinions,  or 
whether  a  check  wa«  invited  for  each  sub- 
section. On  question  20.  carrying  the 
next  largest  number  of  blanks,  this  may 
indicate  a  lack  of  interest  and.  perhap.s. 
infonnation  on  the  issue  of  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  and  on  the 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
proposed  by  Senator  Dirksen. 

FOREIGN     POLICY     OPIMIONS     HOLD    SURPRISES 

Though  the  re.sulls  of  question  2  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  are  difficult  to  analyze, 
reflecting  perhaps  the  general  situation 
there,  several  conolusions  are  evident. 
The  people  are  not  fuUy  satisfied  with  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  war. 
Nor  do  they  appear  to  favor  withdrawal 
now,  judging  from  answers  to  what  is  a 
softly  worded  question.  Tliey  appear  to 
favor  intensified  military  action  to  end 
the  war,  to  apparent  approval  of  the  re- 
cently expanded  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 


Perhaps  the  most  startling  respon.~e   i,s 
the  extent  of  the  disbelief  in  the  word  of 

the  administration.  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin,  my  constituents  feel  the 

administration  is  not  giving  the  public 
adequate  Information  concerning  Viet- 
nam. Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  so- 
called  credibility  gap  is  more  like  a 
chasm. 

FOREIGN    AID    PROGRAM    MEETS    DISFAVOR 

Opinion  against  continuation  of  ci:r 
pre.sent  foreign  aid  programs  hs- 
mounted  sharply.  Last  year,  to  thi , 
same  question,  the  answers  were:  Ye> 
2,602:  no,  3,058;  not  sure,  1,003;  blank, 
379.  In  sharp  contrast,  this  year's  re- 
sults are:  Yes.  1.639;  no.  4,136;  not  sure 
375;  blank.  161.  This  clearly  indicate^ 
a  demand  for  new  dii-ections  and  re- 
evaluation  of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
The  fact  that  we  fight  virtually  alone  in 
Vietnam  certainly  accounts  in  part  for 
the  disfavor  with  which  my  constituents 
view  continuing  foreign  aid.  Another 
fact<or  may  be  that  the  people  are  doubt- 
ful about  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
administration  is  using  the  money  to  help 
the  common  people  in  other  countries 
As  I  have  frequently  stated,  foreign  aid 
money,  which  all  too  often  is  poured  in  a: 
the  top,  has  a  habit  of  staying  at  the  tor 
In  my  opinion,  it  also  reflects  gencr.,: 
concern  about  too  much  Federal  spcr.ci- 
ing.  the  loss  of  gold,  and  the  weakenin.: 
of  the  dollar. 

^■AR    ON    POreRTY    AND    RENT    SUBSIDIES 
DISFAVORED 

My  constituents  clearly  disfavor  th-' 
war  on  poverty  programs — although  I 
am  sure  they  share  with  me  approval  of 
-ts  laudable  objectives. 

Auain,  my  constituents  overwhelm- 
ingly have  rejected  the  concept  of  sub- 
sidizing rent  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families — although  surely  the  objective 
of  better  housing  is  a  desirable  one. 

STOP    SPENDING— LorO    AND    CLEAR 

Noteworthy  indeed  is  a  clailon  call  for 
reduced  Federal  spending  as  the  'oe.  ; 
measure  against  the  rising  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  the  ravages  of  inflation.  Tlie 
answers  to  question  23  spell  this  out  loud 
and  clear. 

CLEVELA.ND    ANSWERS    QLESTIONNAIEE 

Before  getting  to  the  result^s  of  my 
questionnaire.  I  want  to  comment  briefly 
on  my  own  position  on  the  questions 
a.sked.  as  I  have  done  in  the  past. 

Many  constituents  who  replied  to  n  \ 
questionnaire  asked  me  how  I  felt  o\. 
the  same  issues.     They  are  entitled  to 

know.  In  answer  to  question  1,  I  agree 
with  my  con.slituents  that  the  war  iv. 
Vietnam,  and  a  meaningful  solution   to 

it,  is  of  first  and  primary  importance 
America's  aspiration  for  peace  is  deeplv 
embedded  in  our  Nation's  conscience 
Unfortunately,  it  is  often  misunderstood 
by  aggressors  who  mistake  it  for  weak- 
ness. The  goal  of  meaningful  peace  i- 
often  best  attained  by  a  manifest  willing- 
ness to  resist  aggression.  Second  in  im- 
portance. I  would  Jist  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  Living  and  inflation,  caused, 
in  my  opinion,  by  lack  of  fiscal  restraint 
and  sound  judgment  by  this  administra- 


tion. Third,  I  would  list  the  increasing 
centralization  of  power  in  Washington 
resulting  as  it  has  in  the  need  for  con- 
gressional and  political  reform.  This 
pijbblem  also  reflects  the  growing  need 
for  more  efrecti\e  and  dynamic  State  and 
local  governments  as  a  meaningful  al- 
ternative to  action  by  Washington  to 
solve  all  problems.  Fourth  is  the  need 
to  improve  and  increase  effective  educa- 
tional programs  at  all  levels.  I  u.se  the 
word  educational  broadly  to  include, 
for  instance,  training,  rehabilitation 
continuing  education,  and  so  forth. 

To  list  only  four  priority  problems  is 
always  difficult  when  there  are  so  many 
problems  and  matters  of  pressing  con- 
cern. A  substantial  number  of  respond- 
ents left  this  first  question  blank  But 
the  fact  that  the  question  is  difficult  does 
not  mean  it  should  be  avoided  Nor  does 
it  mean  that  my  interest  and  concern 
with  many  other  problems  is  in  any  .  ay 
lessened.  Economic  development,  con- 
ser\ation,  the  development  of  better 
transportation,  help  for  our  .senior  citi- 
zens, creation  of  equal  opportunities,  th.e 
problems  of  crime  and  immoraUtv.'  tlie 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  otlier  than  in 
Vietnam,  improvement  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  veterans'  affairs,  im- 
proved welfare  programs,  urban  affairs, 
air  and  water  pollution,  public  health 
and  tax  reforms  are  typical  of  some  of 
the  areas  of  concern  to  which  thoughtfiU 
Americans,  including  Congressmen,  must 
devote  attention  and  concern. 

VIETNAM 

I  do  not  favor  withdiawal  from  SiDuth 
Vietnam  as  an  easy  way  to  end  the  war. 
Our   commitment   there   stands   in   the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  in  the  hearts  of 
free  men  as  reaffirmation  of  an  impor- 
tant  truth    that    aggression    cannot    be 
rewarded  if  freedom  under  law  is  to  en- 
dure   and    the    blessings   of   meaningful 
peace  be  assured.    As  I  stated  in  answer 
to  my  questionnaire  last  year,  I  reserve 
tlie  right  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  our 
commitment.     My   chief   criticism   con- 
tinues  to   be   that   our   Government   has 
not  made  our  intentions  to  stand  by  our 
commitment  clear  enough.    Such  a  fail- 
ure has  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future 
encourage  miscalculations  by  aggressors. 
I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  our  present 
position   and   policies   and   I   also  favor 
the  bombing  of  all  strictly  militarv  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam.  But,  while  stand- 
ing firm,  we  should  be  always  ready  to 
encourage   and   enter   into   meaningful 
negotiations.     Recent   Republican  initi- 
ative in  urging  a  Southeast  A.-^ian  Con- 
ference is  an  example. 


Regretfully,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
administration  is  giving  the  public  ade- 
quate Information  concerning  Vietnam. 

Too  often  the  leadership  in  Washington 
is  failing  to  speak  with  clarity,  candor 
and  unity.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  much  needless  uncertainty  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
It  may  even  be  prolonging  the  very  situ- 
ation v.e  are  all  so  anxious  to  bring  to 
an  honorable  and  meamngful  conclusion. 

Mr    ANSWERS   CONTINUED 

I  do  not  favor  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Red  China  at  this  time,  nor  do  I  favor 
the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations  at  this  time. 

I  favor  the  continuation  of  our  for- 
eign-aid programs  and  so  voted,  al- 
though I  voted  against  the  administra- 
tions wishes  to  project  these  on  a 
2-yeTr  basis.  I  also  voted  for  reductions 
in  the  amount  to  be  spent.  I  do  not 
favor  encouraging  trade  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Communist  countries  at  this  time. 
However,  when  the  Vietnam  situation  is 
clarified,  the  administration's  proposal 
should  be  reconsidered.  I  not  onlv  favor 
Federal  tax  credits  for  po.st-high  school 
education  costs,  but  have  introduced  and 
supported  legislation  to  obtain  this  ob- 
jective. I  have  voted  again.st  the  rent- 
sulj.sidy  program  and  against  the  so- 
calied  war  on  poverty  bill,  although  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  its  objectives,  and 
support  alternative  proposals  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  do  the  job  better. 

HUMANE    TREATMENT — LEGISLATION 

I  favor  legislation  to  set  standards  cf 
humane  care  for  animals  used  in  fed- 
erally supiwrted  research.  Legislation 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  last 
year,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Cleve- 
lond-Clark  bill,  has  won  widespread  edi- 
torial and  public  support. 

La.'^t  January,  the  administration 
promi.sed  to  submit  to  Congress  legisla- 
tion.providing  for  Federal  mediation  of 
labor  disputes  involvin;2  the  public  inter- 
est. In  Ills  .state  of  the  Union  message, 
the  President  promi.sed  t.o  submit  legis- 
lation that  "will  enable  us  effectively  to 
deal  with  strikes  wliich  threaten  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  national  interest." 
Although  I  prefer  to  limit  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  such  an  area,  recent  un- 
fortunate developments  make  clear  the 
necessity  for  new  legislation. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  raise  the 
$1,500  limit  which  a  person  may  earn 
without  losing  eligibility  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  favor  sjch  legislation 
as  a  first  step  toward  removal  of  the 
limitation  altogether. 

Quest ionna ire  results,  1086 
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I  favor,  of  course,  a  strict  code  of  ethics 
for  Members  of  Congress.  As  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress.  I  specifically 
urged  this  course  of  action,  a  position  not 
adopted  by  the  majority,  regretfully. 
This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  large  prob- 
lem of  congressional  reform  to  wliich 
much  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  since 
coming  to  Congress.  A  Task  Force  on 
Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  re- 
cently published  a  book  on  this  subject 

I  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
IPfiC.  which  contains  a  ban  on  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  pri- 
vate housing,  but  the  administration's 
0!-j:;inal  proposal  that  it  would  apply  to 
all  private  housing  was  modified  bv'the 
Twiathias  amendment,  for  which  I  voted 
by  v.hich  individually  owned  homes  and 
smaller  rental  units  would  not  be  covered. 

I  definitely  favor  stricter  pubhc  ac- 
counting of  political  campaign  finances 
and  favor  the  administration's  proposal 
to  encourage  small  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  a  tax  credit. 

I  have  lon.y  advocated  returning  to  the 
States  a  .fixed  percentage  of  Federal  tax 
revenue. 

DRAFT   REFORM 

I  do  not  favor  the  Selective  Service 
Act  as  it  now  woiks.  Since  1964,  1  have 
called  for  an  immediate  and  careful  re- 
evaluation  and  refoi-m  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

A  State  with  a  bicameral  legislature 
sliould  be  allowed  to  apportion  one 
branch  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population,  provided  such  an  ap- 
portionment is  approved  by  a  state  wide 
referendum  at  regular  inter\'als.  This 
would  permit  States  to  follow  the  Fed- 
eral example,  if  they  chose  to  do  so 
which  finds  the  U.S.  Senate  proportioned 
on  the  basis  of  two  Senators  for  eacJi 
State  and  the  U.S.  House  proportioned 
on  a  population  basis. 

A  tax  credit  to  pnvate  industries  for 
expenditures  to  train,  advance,  and  em- 
ploy people  lackin;;  necessarv  skills 
should  be  enacted.  This  propo.sal  is  con- 
tained in  the  Republican-spon.sored  Hu- 
man Investment  Act,  which  is  one  of  our 
constructive  alternatives  to  the  admiji-  v 
istration's  war  on  poverty. 

With  my  constituents^  I.  too,  have  felt 
very  much  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  over  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  I  agree  with  my  constituents  whole- 
heai-tedly  that  the  best  measure  against 
the  rising  cost  of  living  would  be  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending,  particularly  on 
relatively  new  and  untested  proerams. 
The  questionnaire  results  follow 


1 .  Plea^  llsl  ,n  order  of  Unp,.r,..ec  ,..«*  i.suc«  r.ol.U,,.,.  c.  nccU  „.,c.,  you  ,.rson„l.y  con..Mer  to  be  ol  pr,n.„y  l^^..^^  ,,„„,  „^.,„  „,„^^, 


Vietnam 
■J.  Indiition ^  

3.  Rp(1iio<>i1  Kclprni  sjiending " 

4.  Ciyjl  rights  ancla.lmg  Negfo  IwbiemrimiYfe^tionto'recTOt'fibte)"'"" 

5.  BiK  (jovernMicnt;  Federal-Slate  relutionsliip  ^^  ' 

6.  ForeiKD  tti(f. 

f:duc:Ulon:  neeil  for  more  iin<i  belter '"" 

(ieneral  concern  for  the  course  of  oiirforeicnpoifcV  ' 

(  riticism  of  confluot  of  war  on  [loverty 

I^txir-man.^emeDt  problems.  

More  aid  for  senior  oitirens....' ' 

Water  and  air  pollution 


.V\I 
,731 
.451 

m) 

774 
l>43 
S»7 
552 
f.I2 
474 


13.  Tlie  cTowth  of  crime  and  lawlessnew  ano 

14.  Hi-fi  Cliina ' " g" 

15.  lligh  taxes  and  need  tor  Uix  reform.' '" Si 

16.  Ethics  in  Kovcmment-Congress  and  executive ~ S« 

17.  Draft  reform --                                                         •"" 


17.  Draft  reform 

ix.  Criticism  of  .-Supreme  Court  

1«.  .N'eed  to  fight  povertv..  ~ 

20.  linitcd  Nations """'.' 

21.  S^lale  sliariiiR  of  Federal  reVenuis 

22.  World  Comiiiuni.st  Itireat..  

23.  Waste  in  government.  "" 

24.  Domestic  extremist  groups,  on  far  left  and "farright 


297 
21« 
190 
1,^5 
132 
131 
118 
100 
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Qucittionnairc  rrxultit.  /flo'fl— Continued 


3. 

In 

4. 
5. 
fl. 

t>. 

0. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

19. 

ao. 

21. 


In  th«  light  of  oar  cuirent  posltton  In  South  Vietnaiii,  do  yon  favor 
(a)  Uraduil,  ooniplete  withdriiirair 
jb)  MaUitaliuug  our  preaetii  position  aud  policieif? " 

(c)  BlockadlTiR  or  bomhinr  North  Vietiminfi*  port!* 

(d)  Bombiin  »U  miUtary  tantets  In  North  Vtetnain* " 

no  you  (eel  the^adminisuaiioo  is  giviii»  Ue  publ.c  a<lequuti"intormaViou  "ci^i'^^iVirt^ray: 


Keneral,  do  you 

Uiplomatic  rteopiiitlon  of  Red  China  by  the  Unite!  .States' 
seating  Red  CUtna  in  the  United  Nations? 

Continuation  of  our  present  foreign  aU  program s'     

EnoourafrtnR  trade  with  the  European  Communist  coiir'itriei' 
federal  tax  creilits  fcr  po«rt-high  school  education  costs- 
Sul>si(liiuig  rent  (or  low  and  middle  iuoome  fauiUias' 
The  war-on-povmv  programs' 

^J.^lc^."^rofe'SrfSc'ifJiiZ'r^o^n^'"  ""'>■  ^'^  ^^''-o-  !-■.*««  .^'ri^eial  security-t^nefitVf 

owT^*'  I*.*  '''""'I*  '■"•'al  discrhniimtlon  in  the  s.lo  or  renVafot  privale  hou^it  'n'f 

stricter  pubbc  accoutitu.g  of  politicul  ainipaign  financ<><iT  ^  ^ 

A  tax  credit  to  encourage  small  campaign  contrlbutiui.s'        "*" 

Keturnmg  to  States  »  percentage  of  Federal  taxes' 
The  Selective  Service  Act  (dr;ifi)  as  now  working- 

ll^pl!^"?'":''"'"""^"'''''^''""""  '"  ^  app^UoV^d  on  factors  other  than^M^VtonVro^d^d-art-.-te-w 

AUxcredU  to  private  industry  tor  «xr^;au,lrerto-r:un;"dvan-<^V.rni 


Ide  referendnni 


23. 


JJaye  you  felt  the  ellect  of  an  increase  in  Uie  cost  o  1 
n  hlcn  one,  if  any,  of  the  following  steps  would  you  f^ 

(a)  Voluntary  price  and  wage  restraints. 

(b)  Increased  personal  inoome  taxes  _. 

Ic)  Increased  corporate  income  taxes        " 

(d)  Federal  wage,  price,  cretiit  controls 

(c)  Re<]uce<J  J'ederal  spending './.'.'. 

'  .Some  people  answered  more  than  I. 


yea 

No 

1,3S9 

2,432 

1,8116 

1,740 

3,074 

74K 

3.B30 

707 

1,477 

4,144 

2,207 

3.  730 

1,9I>« 

3.9(i<j 

i,(a9 

4,13f, 

2,  2SS 

3,  567 

4,171 

1.075 

1,173 

4,.53ti 

i.Kn 

3.S10 

4.361 

1, 0.19 

4,847 

997 

4,  fill 

1,330 

5,568 

ais 

1, 951 

3,899 

5.  Xu 

4.'.3 

2,e->7 

2,640 

4,2S« 

1,270 

2,761 

2,445 

3,342 

1,423 

4, 1U3 

1,039 

No 
opinion 


Blank 


IH9 
209 
244 

214 

442 

307 
2»«i 
375 
3.W 
428 
3,57 
39 1 
690 
:«2 
327 
33N 
400 
4C1 
726 

918 
1.  149 

riwi 


2,;ioi 

2,493 
2,  245 
1,4611 

■J4f< 

B7 
SO 
Ilil 
144 
37 
24.i 

301 

lis 
4;i 
37 
Kl 
40 
lis 
)«l 
lt>7 

39- 

17U 


ivlng  over  the  course  of  the  l*f  j-ear?    Verv  mnch.  3,6fil;  a  little. 
.ivor  as  a  measure  against  tticTising  co.st  ofUving  (inflation)?  i 


!,41S;  not  a!  all,  IW. 


..  1,053 
..  2fW 
-.  5.VI 
..      713 

..  4,7,H 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS  WAR  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recx>rd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAECER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's declaration  last  Thursday  that 
he  is  not  going  to  spend  aU  of  tlie  agri- 
cultural appropriations  passed  by  Con- 
gress Is  further  indication  of  the  John- 
son-Freeman war  on  agriculture. 

While  the  President  did  not  state 
specifically  which  programs  were  going 
to  be  limited,  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  original  administration  budget  In 
January  recommended  reduction  in  the 
programs  of  school  milk  and  school 
lunches,  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
REA  financing,  agriculture  conservation 
program,  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
periment stations,  land-grant  colleges, 
watershed  planning,  and  others.  Our 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee fully  restored  those  cuts  In  the  agri- 
culture budget. 

Is  it  now  ttie  President's  intention  to 
drastically  limit  these  long-proven  pro- 
grams, in  spite  of  the  decision  reached  by 
Congress  to  fully  fund  them,  in  spite  of 
thousands  of  citizens  who  sent  letters  of 
protest  to  the  Congress  following  the 
budget  presentation? 

Are  these  programs  being  sacrificed  In 
order  that  the  many  controversial  pro- 
grams in  other  areas,  such  as  rent  sub- 
sidies, high  interest  partlcipaUon  certifi- 
cates to  big  investors,  and  the  many 
other  wasteful  and  unnecessary  expendl 
tures,  can  be  funded  Instead' 


This  iz  a  clear  indication  that  the 
President  and  the  tecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture insist  on  making  the  American 
farmer  a  scapegoat  in  not  only  blaming 
him  for  the  present  inflation,  but  further 
reducing  the  proven  programs  that  have 
served  the  best  interests  of  everj-one  for 
all  of  these  many  years,  together  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  young  men 
and  women  in  our  achooLs  today. 

In  view  of  the  President's  declaration, 
he  should  promptly  name  the  agriculture 
programs  he  is  going  to  cut  back,  so  that 
school  budgets,  rural  community  organi- 
zations, and  other  individuals  benefiting 
from  present  programs  m.ny  know  what 
their  future  may  Hold.  For  they  had 
been  rightfully  assured  by  the  Congress 
that  these  programs  would  be  adequately 
funded,  and  It  is  of  crucial  concern  to 
them  whether  or  not  they  can  continue 
to  rely  on  the  administration  to  suf- 
ficiently sustain  such  programs. 


HAROLD  MTLLBR — DEDICATED. 
GOOD  CITIZEN 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  TMr.  WyattI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  Congres-sman  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen of  California  appeared  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  announced  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Federal  Government 
and  five  companies  located  in  his  district 
deferring  the  harvesting  of  timber  in  the 
areas  of  certain  stands  of  virgin  red- 
woods, pending  further  consideration  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  red- 


wood park.  He  mentioned  the  good 
standing  of  Harold  Miller,  of  Miller  Red- 
wood, in  Crescent  City,  Calif,  as  a  forrst 
manager.  -^ 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  I  have  had 
occasion  to  learn  something  of  the  situa- 
tion in  northern  California  with  regard 
to  a  national  redwood  park,  and  of  the 
many  misconceptions  surrounding  it. 

I  am  also  familiar  with  Harold  Miller, 
who  operates  the  Stimson  Lumber  Co.. 
at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  in  my  conercs- 
sional  district.  I  know  that  Mr.  Miller 
has  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  know 
him  in  my  State  as  a  first-class  citizen. 
He  lias  operated  there  since  1933.  His 
plant  employs  approximately  400  em- 
ployees. He  has  obtained  the  great  bulk 
of  his  timber  from  burned  over  timber- 
land.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  good  timber  practices  and  con- 
servation methods.  He  has  the  highest 
respect  in  Oregon  as  an  excellent  man- 
ager of  timber  lands,  and  as  a  dedicated, 
good  American  citizen. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  mav 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
are  many  self-appointed  experts  and 
misdirected  spokesmen  currently  com- 
menting on  problems  of  law  and  order  in' 
the  country. 

A  vei->-  responsible  expert  is  the  Rev- 
erend Franci.s  M.  Nouze,  O.P„  who  is  a 


graduate  of  the  Oakland  Police  Depart- 
ment Academy  and  a  recognized  scholar 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  an  address  given  by 
Father  Nouze  at  a  luncheon  meeting  July 
15,  1966,  before  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Police  Associations  which  is 
held  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. : 

You  men  in  law  enforccn-.ent  have  a  voice 
p.nd  you  are  u.'lng  It.  I  wish  slmplv  to  fy 
and  provide  you  with  more  things  thnt  vou 
may  like  to  use  on  your  own  behalf.  Some 
of  the  things  I  have  for  you  are  new  argu- 
ments—at least  I  think  they  are  new  because 
officers  in  both  the  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland 
Departments  found  them  to  be  new.  The 
other  things  are  new  ways  of  saying  things 
you  have  already  come  to  know.  Many  of  the 
thlhgs  I  am  about  to  sav  I  have  learned  from 
others. 

First,  I  will  speak  about  general,  ordinary 
problems  that  confront  vou  In  your  Job  and 
then  I  win  talk  about  brutalltv,  In  quotation 
marks,  and  civilian  review  boards. 

As  a  starter:  citizens,  as  you  know  are 
afraid  to  give  first  aid  in  trafTic  accidents 
because  they  have  heard  about  law  suits 
that  have  been  decided  against  th05e  who 
have  given  help.  It  might  be  good  to  relay 
this:  (and  this  I  learned  from  the  head  of  the 
Alameda  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross) 
damages  have  never  been  awarded  in  this 
country  when  the  person  giving  first  Rid  acted 
within  his  competence.  I  suppose  even  a 
doctor  deserves  to  be  sued  successfully  If  he 
attempts  an  amputation  on  the  shoulder  of 
a  road. 

Many  people  are  reluctant  to  report  a 
crime,  and  many  more  are  reluct.int  to  wit- 
ness one.  Some  think.  The  te.Mimony  of 
wttne.=;ses  Is  always  discredited  on  television  " 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  citizens  need  to  be  re- 
mmded  that  it  is  not  always  discredited  in 
reality.  What  about  retaliation?  It  i<;  of 
course,  a  rare  case,  but  so  dramatic  that  it 
13  retold  a  million  times.  I  have  stopped 
people  short  with  this  one,  "Retaliation  is 
simply  retelliation."  Moralists  generally 
agree  that  such  rare  Instances  do  not  excuse 
a  person  from  their  moral  obligation  to  re- 
port or  witness  a  crime — and  vou  may  tell 
others  that  I  told  you  so.  Another  "good 
point  Is  this:  with  a  moral  citizenry  report- 
ing crimes,  there  are  very  few  cases  of  re- 
taliation, but  without  a  moral  citizenry  re- 
porting crimes,  ail  of  us  are  in  frequent 
danger. 

To  excuse  themselves,  people  drag  out  the 
tired  slogan,  "Live  and  let  live  "  And  that 
is  answered  by  saying  that  'Live  and  let 
live"  means  'Uve  and  let  die,"  o'  "live  and 
let  perish." 

If  you  can  get  people  to  stop  and  consider 
that  without  witnesses  a  culprit  may  go  free 
becau.<;e  of  Insufficient  evidence  or  because  of 
a  trumped-up  but  foolproof  allbl  thev  may 
.'tart  to  get  a  little  bit  irrit.tted. 

I  have  also  stopped  people  short  by  polnt- 

ng  out  that  vice  is  a  name  given  to  those 

kinds    of    crime    la    which    there    is    ordl- 

nnrlly  no  victim  and  no  complainant that 

all  involved  are  willing  parties  to  the  crime— 
and  that  this  includes  Illegal  gambling,  pros- 
titution and  other  sex  offenses,  narcotics  and 
various  x-ioiatlons  of  laws  dealing  with  al- 
coholic beverages.  Theij  1  a.sk  how  this  con- 
•siderable  portion  of  the  crime  scene  can  be 
combatted  If  citizens  do  not  make  their 
serious  suspicions  known  to  the  policp  ^nd 
better  than  that  one:  ask  them,  "How  can 
650  men  alone  (or  however  few  there  are 
In  your  department)  maintain  law  and  order 
in  a  city  of  367,000  (or  however  many  there 
are  in  your  Jurisdiction)?' 

Those  who  denounce  reporting  and  wit- 
nessing crimes  as  "ratting,"  "finking."  "tat- 
tUng,"  or  "squealing."  are,  therefore  acting 
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against  morals:  And  that  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  especially  to  children. 

Ariatotle  says,  "As  man  Is  the  best  of  all 
animals  when  he  has  reached  his  full  devel- 
opment, so  he  is  worst  of  all  when  divorced 
from  law  and  morals."  Citizens  had  better 
realize  that  unless  they  do  a  better  Job  of 
complaining  about  crime,  they  are  going  to 
become  the  complainants  of  crime. 

And  wlien  people  ask  you,  •Reallv,  why 
should  I  be  the  one  to  lose  my  peace  of  mind, 
time,  and  money  to  witness  a  crime."  I  think 
the  answer,  ultimately,  has  to  be,  'Because 
God  expects  us  to  do  so." 

What  about  the  problem  called  your  image? 
It  startles  people  into  awareness  of  this 
problem  when  we  point  out  to  them  that 
more  hatred  is  being  heaped  upon  policemen 
today  than  upon  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
together  in  World  War  II. 

Try  this  one:  remind  people  that  the  Com- 
munists have  repeatedly  stated  that  thev  will 
take  this  country  not  by  war  but  by  doing 
four  things:  Infiltrating  our  churches,  infil- 
trating our  schools,  destroying  the  morale  of 
the  police,  and  destroying  ihe  citizens'  re- 
spect for  the  police.  Also  point  out  that  in 
this  matter  the  Communists  do  not  seem  to 
be  lying— actions  do  speak  louder  than  words. 
Then  ask  them.  "Why  these  four  objectives? 
Why  not  infiltrating  banks  or  taking  over 
the  stock  exchange  or  crippling  our  trans- 
portation systems — or  all  oi  them.  What  do 
the  four  stated  objectives  have  in  common'' 
I  think  thoy  have  this  in  common:  ethical 
citizens  are  the  chief  enforces  of  law— if  on 
the  freeways,  most  citizens  did  not  obey  the 
laws  because  they  felt  morally  bound  In  con- 
science to  do  so.  there  woCild  have  to  be 
patrolmen  every  other  block.  By  infilt.-ating 
churches  and  schools,  the  Communists  hope 
to  de.stroy  the  citizens'  moral  convictions 
that  they  should  obey  our  laws.  And  when 
they  destroy  morale  and  the  citizens-  re- 
spect for  you.  they  have  it  made'.  Laws  are 
no  longer  enforced,  and  since  it  is  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  that  brings  about  or- 
der—law and  order,  but  law  enforcement 
sutnds  between  those  two— the  order  in  our 
society  is  gone.  In  fact,  our  society  is  gone, 
ripe  for  them  to  take  over. 

I  have  really  sh(x:ked  people  into  their 
i^enscs  by  pointing  out  to  them  tiial  in  many 
v.'ays  you  deserve  more  respect  than  a  clergy- 
man. You  risk  your  life  for  thorn  twenty- 
four  Itours  a  day— I  don't.  More  than  that' 
recruiting  standards,  at  least  in  Oakland  are 
more  demanding  than  they  are  lor  entrance 
into  most  seminaries,  including  Cathohc 
seminaries.  In  Oakland,  a.  man  must  have 
an  above  average  I.Q.  and  so  do  seminarians 
But  the  police  recruit  has  to  have  at  least 
two  years  of  college  or  else  pass  pn  examina- 
tion ge:ired  to  a  two-year  college  education 
and  very  few  seminaries  require  that.  The 
police  recruit  must  have  good  healih— .so  too 
do  we— but  he  must  also  pass  examinations 
for  physical  strength,  and  we  do  not  and  he 
must  pass  in  physical  agililv,  and  we  do  not 
He  must  also  pass  :.n  o.'al  psychiatric  exam- 
ination to  deieimine  his  emotional  stabUity 
and  another  to  determine  his  capacity  for 
Judgment— some  seminaries  iiave  just  started 
that.  Furthermore  his  backcrround  is  thor- 
oughly checked— even  the  parents  of  girls 
ho  dated  in  high  school  are  sometimes  asked 
for  their  opinions  of  him— and  if  that  had 
been  a  criterion  for  prospective  seminarl.ins, 
.et  s  face  it.  gentlemen,  many  would  never 
have  made  it.  There  are  lots  of  AugusUncs 
in  our  ranks. 

Another  comparison  with  clergymen-  we 
te.-ich  Ethics,  but  you  live  with  it— making 
extremely  difficult  ethical  Judgments  all  day 
long.  •* 

And  these  same  comparisons  can  be  made 
between  you  and  doctors  and  lawyers  Do 
doctors  or  lawyers  risk  their  Uves  for  citizens 
twenty-four  hours  a  day?  Do  their  recrult- 
iiig  standards  match  yours?      Do  they  have 


to  make  extremely  difficult  ethical  Judg- 
ments minute  after  nUnxite,  in  a  minute? 
Compare  yourselves  with  bankers  and  btisi- 
nessmen,  accountants  and  artists.  Judges 
and  statesmen,  with  anyone  you  please,  and 
gentlemen,  society  had  better  realize  that 
every  time  you  come  out  the  winners. 

And  that  brings  us  to  this  question — what 
is  a  profession?  Are  you  In,  or  as  a  group 
about    to   enter   into,   a   profession? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  tliree  h.ul- 
marks  of  a  profession — and  right  away  let 
us  distinguish  between  a  profession  and  a 
professional-type  man.  One  is  not  the 
other. 

A  profession  first  of  all  requires  excep- 
tional intellectual  knowledge  of  its  mem- 
bers— And  so,  salesmen  are  not  in  a  profes- 
sion— although  they  may  be  very  protes- 
Eional.  Nvuses  are  in  a  profession.  Second, 
a  profession  requires  that  Its  members,  at 
least  by  and  large,  be  men  of  great  virtue. 
And  so.  engineers — although  they  may  be 
profes-^lonal — are  not  considered  to  comprise 
a  profession.  For  that  reason,  teachers  are 
now  considered  by  many  no  longer  to  com- 
prise a  profession.  Tou  want  the  Instructor 
of  your  children  to  be  competent  in  his  field, 
but  since  carricula  and  teaching  methods 
are  now  so  prescribed,  you  no  longer  need 
to  \jc  so  concerned  that  he  is  a  man  of  great 
virtue.  Tliird,  a  profession  requires  that  its 
members  be  men  of  dedication  beyond  re- 
wards on  this  e.trth.  Accountants'  do  not 
need  to  be  so  dedicated,  and  so  they  do  not 
comprise  a  profession.  Gentlemen,  the 
days  of  the  stupid  flatfcxit  are  gone.  Society 
now  demands  that  you  know  an  awful  lot 
and  that  you  use  your  minds  to  handle  that 
abundance  of  knowledge  extremely  well. 
This  crucible  of  torment  the  police  are  now 
living  in  is  bringing  out  greater  and  greater 
virtue  and  greater  and  greater  and  greater 
dedication.  Yes.  I  would  say  that  officers  of 
the  law  are  on  their  way  to  comprising  a 
profession,  and  that  as  long  as  society  re- 
mains as  complex  as  it  is.  law  enforcemect 
will  have  to  remain  a  profession  or  it  will 
cease  to  exist. 

I'm  not  yet  ready  to  discuss  brutality  at 
this  point,  but  before  we  go  further,  let  me 
remind  you  of  one  more  thing — something 
all  citizens  should  be  reminded  of;  doctors 
and  lawyers  lose  their  tempers,  end  so  io 
clergymen,  and  under  circumstances  that  are 
usually  far  less  trying. 

Of  course,  the  courts  have  given  you  manv 
problems — and  that  is  the  Job  of  the  courts 
Your  Job  is  to  solve  the  problems  they  have 
presented,  and  for  that  your  voices  can  be 
very  helpful.  How  is  this" for  shaking  people 
up?  Not  only  is  crime  becoming  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  the  law  of  the  land  is  becoming 
a  crime. 

One  dangerous  saying  on  the  lips  of  the 
intelligentsia  Is  this,  "It  is  better  for  one 
luindred  guilty  men  to  go  free  then  lor  one 
Innocent  man  to  suffer."  This  Is  very  true 
and  Im  sure  we  all  agree.  The  saving  is 
fine,  as  long  as  we  keep  the  comparison  in 
mind.  But  some  people  are  extracting  an- 
other meaning  from  that  saying,  and  it  is 
disastrous.  Remember  that  our  legal  system 
is  a  human  system.  It  is  bound  to  make 
misti^kes  at  times.  Now;  some  sophisticated 
people  imply  that  we  must  have  a  legal  sys- 
tem in  which  no  Innocent  man  will  f ufler. 
If  we  were  to  adopt  such  a  goal,  we  would 
have  to  ab.indon  the  posslbihty  of  any  legal 
system.    Such  a  thing  simply  cannot  exist. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  probation  is  becom- 
ing synonymous  in  the  minds  of  some  citi- 
zens. You  know  with  what?  With  "releas"". 
Probation  is  becoming  .synon>-inous  in  the 
minds  of  some  citizens  with  release.  Shout 
that  from  tlie  rooftops. 

Probation  can  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  it 
is  ridiculous  for  probation  to  be  added  to 
probation — obviously  the  crimes  are  contin- 
uing to  be  committed.     Cry  this  one  from  the 
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rooftops:  rehabilitation  of  criminals  la  a  very 
good  thing,  but  rebablUtation  to  crime  Is 
quite  another. 

And  thlB  one :  if  this  sort  of  thing  contin- 
ues, we  will  be  living  In  a  Jungle  in  which 
survival  of  the  unflttest  will  be  the  result. 
Shout  that  one  from  the  satellites. 

Point  out  to  people  that  "some  courts  are 
run  as  if  you  are  going  to  be  the  next  de- 
fendant: they  seem  to  seek  yovir  approval 
of  their  leniency.  If  you,  a  law-abiding 
citizen  ever  appear  in  court,  it  is  more  Ukely 
that  you  wiU  appear  there  as  the  next 
victim." 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  United  States 
wished  that  we  citizens  woiild  take  an  Inter- 
est In  the  decisions  of  Judges— so  much  so 
that  they  provided  us.  the  people,  through 
t-.e  House  of  RepresentaUves.  with  the  power 
to  remove  federal  Judges  from  office.  In  fact, 
although  the  people  have  never  Impeached 
a  president  or  vice  president,  they  have  three 
times  Impeached  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

To  show  others  that  they  need  to  show  an 
Interest  in  the  courte.  ask  them  whom  you 
oouJd  (xintact  in  order  to  present  yoior  views 
on  a  certain  Judge.  When  few.  If  any  ure 
able  to  answer,  proceed  to  tell  them:  simply 
know  which  court  Is  involved,  In  what  city  It 
Is  located,  and  then  simply  address  the  en- 
velope to  the  Judge  at  that  place— or  if  they 
want  to.  they  may  write  to  the  Presldlnc 
Judge  at  that  pl8u:e. 

Judges  to  the  higher  courts  are  appKilnte.!- 
Judges  to  the  lower  courte  are  elected,  lii 
eJtoer  case,  the  words  of  Thomas  Carlyle  are 
worth  quoting:  "If  an  Individual  Is  really  of 
consequence  enough  to  have  his  life  and 
Character  recorded  for  public  remembrance 
we  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
public  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  Inward  springs  and  relations  of  his  char- 
acter." 

And  remind  people  that  "Crime  Is  of  no 
Mneflt  to  you,  but  safeguards  and  deterrents 
•ealnst  crime  are." 

When  I  have  given  talks  about  your  prob- 
lanu  to  other  groups,  I  have  always  played 
a  game  with  them.  I  tell  them  that  I  have 
•  two  word  phrase  in  mind — the  first  word 
to  "police"  and  I  ask  them  for  the  second 
word.  It  has  never  failed:  the  second  word 
Is  always  "brutaUty."  Gentleman,  play  that 
game  with  people,  and  then  point  out  that 
the  factual  casea  of  brutaUty  are  so  rare  In 
oompartaon  with  the  millions  of  contacts 
made  every  day  between  officers  and  men 
and  women  and  children  that  although  we 
may  b«  amused  by  thU  "much  ado  about 
nothing"  we  can  weU  be  frightened  by  its 
rury— we  can  well  be  frightened  by  the  very 
Xact  that  this  phrase  has  become  a  common- 
place. 

And  then  say  to  them,  "Every  five  days,  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  loses  his  Ufe  in 
the  performance  of  his  sworn  duty.  And 
then  ask  them,  whether  they  have  ever  heard 
that  statistic  before?  Why  not?  And  then 
ask  them  about  the  countless  injuries  offi- 
cers suffer  every  day.  And  then,  gentlemen, 
offer  a  substitute  for  that  phrase,  "police 
brutality."  I  would  like  to  suggest,  and  I 
have   been  suggesting,  "police  fidelity". 

Gentlemen,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  explained 
that  Jtistlce  is  based  upon  rights,  and  rights 
are  always  based  upon  needs  rooted  In  hu- 
man nature.  For  example,  he  says  that 
courtesy  is  a  matter  of  Justice,  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  be  treated  courteously  by  his 

neighbors  because  without  such  treatment 

U  everyone  around  him  is  a  boor— human 
life  becomes  impossible.  He  calta  courtesy 
the  oil  of  the  social  machinery.  Gentlemen 
of  all  the  people  on  this  earth,  which  ones 
rub  elbows  most  frequently  with  society  In 
the  most  difficult  circumstances?  Police 
oOc^t*.  Of  aU  the  people  on  earth,  you  are 
the  ones  most  in  need  of  courteous  treat- 
ment, and  Ironically,  of  all  people  on  earth 
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you    are   so   often    given    discourtesy   in    Ite 
most  devastating  dress. 

St,  Thomas  also  eiplalned  that  a  man  has 
a  right  to  hear  trutli  when  others  speak  to 
him.  They  do  not  have  to  tell  all  they  know 
ordinarily,  but  when  they  do  speak,  an 
individual  does  have  a  right  that  what  is 
said  to  him  be  true.  Of  all  the  people  on 
this  earth,  which  oaes  are  fed  a  more  con- 
stant diet  of  lies  thaa  yourselves? 

St.  Thomas  argues  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  the  affability  of  others.  Again,  human 
nature  demands  tHis.  If  all  of  a  man's 
neighbors  were  to  Hear  his  animosity,  hu- 
man life  would  be  Impossible.  An  infant 
would  not  live  out  his  first  day  In  thai  kind 
of  world.  Name  a  group  of  men  for  me 
whose  rights  to  affability  are  violated  more 
frequently  than  yoiB-s. 

Also  consider  that  officers  deal  more  inti- 
mately and  more  ofoen  with  people  of  weak 
wills  than  any  other  men  on  earth,  and 
yet  he  is  expected  to  remain  uncorrupted. 

And  tell  me,  what  group  of  man  deal  more 
frequently  and  more  often  with  those  who 
are  consumed  witji  absolutely  perverse 
wills — consumed  with  malice,  as  we  call  it. 
Gentlemen,  thof.e  wfco  shout  loudest  about 
violations  of  rights  in  today's  world — are 
woefully  lacking  In  their  appreciation  of 
ethics. 

And  the  very  fatt  that  people  dare  to  say 
things  to  you  that  they  would  not  dare  to 
others  shows  that  yo«  aye  men  of  disciplined 
courte.'.y.  Surely,  since  you  rlslc  your  lives 
for  them,  they  can  afford  to  give  you  their 
consideration,  their  ceurtesy. 

About  civilian  revl«w  boards.  For  a  start- 
er, you  might  like  to  quote  Bishop  Floyd  L. 
Begin,  the  Bishop  of  Oakland.  In  a  state- 
ment that  appeared  m  the  Oakland  Diocese's 
newspaper  last  May  26th  he  had  much  to 
say  about  review  boards.  Among  other 
things,  he  said,  "I  was  not  born  yesterday — 
for  years  it  has  beeil  a  concerted  ^ort  of 
Communists  to  concentrate  their  venom  on 
the  police  all  over  the  country  " 

It  is  good  to  recall  that  St  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, commenting  on  Aristotle's  Metaphysics, 
points  out  that  expatience  is  rooted  In  the 
memory  of  man  and  Is  said  about  particular 
Instances  of  the  same  kind,  whereas  an  art 
or  skill  is  rooted  In  tHe  memory  of  particular 
Instances  of  so  many  kinds  that  it  provides 
a  universal  understanding  which  is  applica- 
ble to  all  the  particularities  in  the  field. 
Thus,  a  boy  who  carves  three  toy  canoee  out 
of  three  blocks  of  pine  wood  is  credited  with 
that  experience  but  not  with  the  art  of 
woodcarvlng.  The  artist  has  carved  so  many 
kinds  of  things  from  »o  many  kinds  of  wood 
that  when  he  picks  up  a  piece  of  birch 
wood  for  the  first  time,  he  knows  from  its 
weight,  texture,  and  fraln  Just  what  can  be 
carved  from  It,  A  chief  of  police  exercises 
an  art  and  a  skill  that  is  unique  as  well  as 
essential  to  his  positSon,  Those  who  have 
some  smattering  of  eltperience  in  the  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  cannot  exercise  that 
art  and  skill  Purtlier  points  need  to  be 
made.  First,  to  be  effective  disciplinarians, 
we  want  the  man  Iti  authority,  like  the 
President  of  the  Unitad  States,  to  be  a  model 
of  excellence.  Why?  Because  example  is 
the  best  teacher.  Ci»llians  are  not  models 
of  excellence  In  police  work.  One  difference 
between  a  tyrant  and  »  ruler  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. A  civilian  review  board  already  has 
that  ponderable  note  of  tyranny  at>out  it 
even  before  it  begins  to  operate. 

Second,  the  word  "superior"  is  used  to 
mean  "superiority  la  one's  field,  and  the 
word  "authority"  Is  uped  to  mean  being  an 
authority  in  one's  field.  Both  words  axe 
used  also  to  mean  exercl-flng  superiority  or 
authority  over  otherf,  disciplining  others. 
We  expect  these  featttres  to  be  together  in 
the  one  who  command*. 

Third,  it  should  not  be  argued  that  Just 
as  a  surgeon  is  never  asked  to  perform  an 
appendectomy    on    hlinself.    neither    can    a 
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police  department  i>erform  surgery  on  itself. 
The  surgeon  is  Incapable  of  performing  the 
surgery,  whereas  a  police  chief  Is  not.  Fur- 
thermore, other  surgeons  are  qualified  to 
perform  the  appendectomy  but  civilians  are 
not  qualified  to  perform  surgery  on  police 
dei>artments. 

Of  course,  review  boards  are  demanded 
because  of  the  "brutality  pollution"  in  the 
air.  Whatever  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  you  come  from.  I'm  sure  you  have 
heard  of  "brutality"  in  Oakland.  Gentle- 
men, Oakland's  Judge  Charles  W.  Pisher  re- 
cently stated  that  in  his  twelve  years  he  had 
yet  to  see  one  authenticated  case  of  brutal- 
ity. Since  the  air  Is  not  as  polluted  as  they 
keep  telling  us,  the  peddlers  of  "poUce  bru- 
tality" are  mistaken.  And  If  thefee  peddlers 
know  that  the  atmosphere  they  depict  is 
false,  they  are  also  false. 

When  1  was  in  Watts,  Mrs.  Ozle  Gonzaque, 
who  was  called  to  testify  before  the  McCone 
Commission,  echoed  the  sentiments  of  fel- 
low Watts  residents  attending  a  dlcussion 
of  police  when  she  said.  "The  reason  why  the 
masses  of  Negroes  reject  some  of  our  'spokes- 
men' is  not  so  much  because  they  are  mid- 
dle- or  upper-class  people  and  often  offer 
nothing  more  than  advice  to  the  really  poor. 
They  are  rejected  because  they  simply  are 
not  our  spokesmen."  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  advocates  of  civilian  review  boards  are 
apparently  content  with  the  prospect  of 
poorer-performing  policemen,  for  a  lowering 
of  recruiting  standards  Is  also  advocated. 

Gentlemen,  the  very  best  argument  I  have 
found  to  use  against  your  critics  is  a  simple 
question.  Would  you  want  to  be  a  pohce- 
man?" 

Gentlemen,  notice  a  very  unmistakable 
emphasis,  with  its  overtones  pertaining  to 
law  enforcement,  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — Chief 
Toothman  pointed  this  out  to  me:  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establUh  Justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to 
oiu-selves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America," 

And  as  Abraham  Lincoln  would  say  today, 
I  am  sure,  we,  each  of  us.  mtist  make  sure 
"That  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
And  St.  Paul  said.  Romans  13:  1-7: 
"Every  Christian  ought  to  obey  the  civil 
authorities,  for  all  legitimate  authority  Is 
derived  from  God's  authority,  and  the  exist- 
ing authority  is  appointed  under  God.  To 
oppose  authority  then  is  to  oppose  God,  and 
such  oppression  is  bound  to  be  punished. 

"The  honest  citizen  has  no  need  to  fear 
the  keepers  of  law  and  order,  but  the  dis- 
honest man  will  always  be  nervous  of  them. 
If  you  want  to  avoid  this  anxiety  Just  lead 
a  law-abiding  life,  and  all  that  can  come 
your  way  is  a  word  of  approval.  The  officer 
is  G<Xi  s  servant  for  your  protection.  But  if 
you  are  leading  a  wicked  Ufe  you  have  reason 
to  be  alarmed  The  power  of  the  law 
which  Is  vested  In  every  legitimate  oBQcer,  is 
no  empty  phraj.e.  He  is,  in  fact,  divinely 
appointed  to  infiict  God's  punishment  upon 
evil-doers. 

"You  should,  therefore,  obey  the  author- 
ities, not  simply  because  it  Is  safest,  but 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  Is 
right,  too,  for  you  to  pay  taxes  for  the  civil 
authorities  are  appointed  by  God  for  the  good 
purposes  of  public  order  and  well-being. 
Give  everyone  lus  legitimate  due,  whether  it 
be  rates,  or  taxes,  or  reverence,  or  respect." 
Gentlemen,  the  voice  of  law  enforcement 
needs  to  be  heard  In  our  land. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  feel  "this  address  by 
Father  Nouze  merits  careful  and  con- 
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tinuous  review,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  respected  clergjmian  who  is  an  expert 
in  this  particular  field. 
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We  should  above  all  avoid  reliance  on  any 
weapons  which  our  own  military  profes- 
sionals consider  deficient.  This  appears  to  be 
the  situation  concerning  the  20-mHllmeter 
gtms. 


THE  HONORABLE  PAUL  FINDLEY 
SOUNDS  WARNING 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  dated 
September  10,  1966.  which  discusses  the 
German   gun  contract   and   the   current 
dispute  between  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  Findley  and  the  Secret  arv 
of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara : 
New     McN.amara     Follt— Findiey     Sovnps 
Warni.vc 
It  is  a  cause  for  concern  among  all  Ameri- 
cauo   tiiat  the  fate  of  their  country  rests   in 
so  great  a  degree  on  t!ie  shoulders  of  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  secretary  of  defense. 

Mr.  McNamara.  who  has  a  long  record  of 
unfounded  optimi.sm  on  the  state  of  the  war 
In  'Viet  Nam,  persists  in  running  the  defense 
cstabli-shment  with  chief  reliance  on  com- 
puters and  technocrats  and  with  little  regard 
for  the  opinions  of  professional  military  men. 
Congressman  Pavl  Findley  of  our  own 
20th  District,  is  the  latest  nationally  re- 
spected figure  to  bring  to  public  attention 
another  in  the  long  series  of  stubborn  and 
ill-.'idvised  McNamara  decisions. 

This  is  the  secretary's  insistence  on  placing 
with  a  West  German  firm  a  $73.3  million 
order  for  some  20-mtlIlmeter  automatic  guns 
which  have  a  long  history  of  unsatisfactory 
performance  In  tests  conducted  bv  the  US 
Army. 

As  FiKDLET  has  noted  in  a  recent  state- 
ment, McNamara  in  fact  "reversed  a  decision 
by  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams,  vice  chief  of  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  to  terminate  further  efforj^ 
to  make  the  pun  work."  jH 

Most  disturbing  of  all  Findley  m.ikes  the 
well-documented  chars^e  that  McNamara  ac- 
tually misled  Congress.  He  testified  t>efore 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
early  deficiencies  found  in  the  weapon  had 
been  corrected  and  tii.it  it  had  been  found 
to  meet  "all  requirements  of  reliability  and 
accuracy  and  Is  considered  suitable  for  U  S. 
Army  use  without  further  modification." 

But  Findley  contends  that  on  the  very  day 
McNamara  was  testifying  "every  element  of 
the  system  was  deficient  or  in  doubt  "  In- 
deed, testing  had  not  yet  been  completed 
and  one  month  later  a  final  report  on  the 
weapon  showed  grave  ."Shortcomings. 

One  can  only  deplore  the  fact  that  at  latest 
report,  McNam.-.ra  in  spite  of  Findleys  rev- 
elations is  proceedine  with  the  aword  of  the 
contract  to  tlie  West  German  firm. 

McNamara  has  consistently  shown  that  he 
has  as  little  regard  for  the  opinions  of 
Congress  as  he  does  for  the  nation's  military 
men. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
we  feel  that  Congress  should  follow  Findlets 
recommendation  that  a  committee  be  named 
Immediately  to  undertake  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation. 

What  is  being  dealt  with  here  is  the  basic 
mlliUry  security  of  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ican soldiers  should  never  be  sent  Into  batUe 
iinless  equipped  with  the  very  best  weapons 
that  our  military  science  can  devise. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER 30,  1961,  TO  FACILITATE 
THE  MERGER  OF  THE  NATIONAL, 
AND  AMERICAN  FOOTBALL 

LEAGUES 

Mrs.  REJID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  the  other 
body  passed  a  bill  which  was  designed 
to  clarify  the  antitrust  status  of  pro- 
fessional team  sports.  The  Professional 
Sports  Act  of  1965,  S.  950.  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  since 
its  passage  on  August  31.  1965. 

This  bill  was  considered  at  length  in 
the  other  body.  It  would  apply  to  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  of 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey. 
It  is  designed  to  place  these  sports  firmly 
within  the  purview  of  the  antitrust  laws 
in  their  business  aspects.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, then  carves  out  certain  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  which  apply  to 
activities  and  practices  of  the  tekms 
which  are  incidental  and  nccessaiy  to 
maintenance  of  balanced  competition  in 
the  sports  a.<;pects  of  league  operation. 
These  exemptions  relate  to.  first,  the 
equalization  of  competitive  playing 
strengths:  second,  the  employment  selec- 
tion or  eligibility  of  playei's,  or  the  reser- 
vation, selection  or  assignment  of  player 
contracts;  third,  the  right  to  operate 
within  specific  geographic  areas;  and 
fouith.  the  preseivation  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  of  spons  contests 
and  professional  competition. 

The  problem  under  existing  law  Is  quite 
simple:  Baseball  is  wholly  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  Federal  Baseball 
Club  of  Baltimore  v.  National  League  of 
Professional  Baseball  Clubs.  259  U.S.  200 
(19241.  Football,  in  at  least  some  re- 
spects, enjoys  no  such  exemption.  Rad- 
ovicli  V.  National  Football  League,  352 
U.S.  445  11957'.  Tlie  uncertainty  pro- 
duced by  this  latter  decision  has  re'sulted 
in  tlie  confusion  that  presently  surrounds 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  National  and 
American  football  teams,  to  the  extent 
that  there  are  fears  that  the  contem- 
plated merger  cannot  be  implemented. 
The  long-awaited  professional  cham- 
pionsliip  and  other  joint  league  activities 
hang  in  the  balance.  The  vitality  of 
the  report,  to  which  the  public  should  be 
entitled,  is  threatened  by  congressional 
inaction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  hearings  in  the 
House  Commntee  on  Judiciary  on  S,  950 
would  have  shown  that  the  bill  presents 
a  balanced,  fair  and  equitable  ameliora- 
tion of  the  antlti-ust  laws  in  this  limited 
area  which  would  have  benefited  the 
public,  the  players,  and  the  team.s.    S.  950 


would  have,  moreover,  provided  the  same, 
much -needed  protection  to  high  school 
footbaU  that  is  presently  enjoyed  by  co?- 
lege  football  in  the  matter  of  broadcast- 
ing of  professional  football  games.  An 
amendment  by  Senator  Dirksen  in  the 
other  body  would  have  prohibited  the 
broadcasting  of  professional  football 
gam.es  within  75  miles  of  the  gamesite 
of  an  intercollegiate  football  game  on  any 
Friday  evening  or  Saturday.  This  pro- 
tection was  accorded  college  football  in 
1961  and  has  proved  beneficial  to  both 
the  collegiate  and  professional  game  in 
preserving  the  balance  in  public  specta- 
tor participation  in  these  sports. 

One  reason  the  bill  has  not  had  a 
hearing  should  be  apparent  from  a  news- 
paper article  in  last  Friday's  Washington 
Post  which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  di.'^- 
tineuished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Ml-.  Celler],  advised  the  commissioner 
of  the  National  Football  League  that  the 
league  might  well  proceed  with  their 
contemplated  merger,  since  no  one  had 
filed  a  suit  or  raised  any  question  based 
on  tlie  announced  plans  for  the  merErcr 
His  position  was  that  legislation  was  un- 
necessarj-;  he  is  quoted  as  saying ; 

I  told  him  (the  Commissioner)  not  to 
worry  and  to  go  ahead  and  try  it  ( the  merger 

plan  I . 

The  value  of  this  advice  was  drastica'.lv 
diminished,  however,  with  the  arrival  of 
Saturdays  Washington  Post.  The 
article  contained  therein,  which  I  also 
insei't  following:  my  remarks,  details  a 
suit  filed  by  a  group  of  disappointed  Chi- 
cago businessmen  who  had  been  seeking 
an  American  Football  League  franchise. 
Tl:e  suit,  to  quote  one  of  the  group  mem- 
bers, "was  piompted  by  the  stand  taken 
yesterday  by  the  Government'— mean- 
in?  Chairman  Celler's  decision  not  to 
act. 

It  should  now  be  obvious  to  all  that 
some  relief  is  required  immediately  to 
allow  the  necessary  operations  contem- 
plated by  the  proposed  merged  football 
league  during  the  season  j«st  com- 
menced. Time  is  waning  In  this  Con- 
gress within  which  the  definitive  relief 
contemplated  by  S.  950  might  be  forth- 
coming. I  doubt  that  time  remains  to 
conduct  full  hearings  and  act  upon  the 
comprehensive  bill.  Sports,  In  this  in- 
stance professional  football,  deserves 
congressional  attention  and  considera- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  today 
an  interim  proposal  which  addresses  it- 
self to  the  immediate  situation  that  ob- 
tains in  professional  football.  First,  it 
would  pro\ide  a  specific  exemption 
which  would  apply  to  the  proposed 
mci-ger  of  the  two  leagues.  Second 
it  would  w-ovide  protection  for  inter- 
scholasti|^ootball,  commensurate  with 
the  protfction  now  provided  for  inter- 
coUegiate  football  from  television  broad- 
ca.'^t.s  of  professional  football  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  not 
solve  the  larger  problem  of  all  profes- 
sional sports.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Congress  again  to  act  in  this  area  as 
it  should  have  acted  last  year,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  overall  professional  sports 
antitrust  picture.     But  I  believe  it  has 
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been  amply  demonstrated  that  some  re- 
lief Is  quickly  needed  to  Insure  that  the 
public  will  have  enjoyment  of  a  vital, 
action-packed  sport  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming— If  It  has  not  already  become — a 
coast-to-coast  favorite,  and  an  irreplace- 
able part  of  our  national  scene. 

It  Is  well  to  note  that  not  only  the 
National  and  American  Leagues,  their 
owners  and  players,  are  involved.  But  at 
Jtake,  as  well,  are  the  so-called  minor 
leagues  like  the  North  American,  and 
Atlantic  Coast  Football  Leagues  whose 
survival  and  health  is  dependent  on  the 
major  leagues.  I  know  myself  that  no 
one  in  my  district — ^Including  myself— 
would  want  to  jeopardize  such  fine  teams 
as  our  St.  Petersburg  Blazers  who,  with 
their  affiliated  teams  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican league,  have  provided  many  memo- 
rable fall  afternoons  for  so  many  fans. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  Immediate  action 
on  my  bill  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  in  rapid  due  course,  by  this 
distinguished  body. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  9,  1966] 
CELLeR  Gives  NPL  Go  Ahead  on  Mergek 
(By  Dave  Brady.  Washington  Post  staff 
writer) 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celleii   (D-N.Y.),  foremost 
authority  In  Congress  on  antitrust  legisla- 
tion, yesterday  advised  the  NaUonal  Pootball 
league  to  go  ahead  In  lu  projected  merger 
with  the  American  Football  League. 

Celleh.  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  turned  down  a  request  from  NFL 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  for  specific  legis- 
lation that  would  exempt  the  merger,  or 
"expansion."  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

But  he  told  Rozelle  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  NFL  should  not  go  through 
with  the  merger  because  there  would  be  no 
opposition  from  Congress  as  far  as  his  anti- 
trust subcommittee  was  concerned  and  that 
he  did  not  think  the  Justice  Department 
would  opiKwe  It. 

"I  told  him '(Rozelle)  I  cant  see  any  rea- 
son for  them  (the  pro  leagues)  not  to  go 
ahead  with  their  plana."  Celler  said.  "There 
hasn't  been  any  suit  filed  or  any  questions 
raised.  I  told  him  not  to  worry  and  to  go 
ahead  and  try  It  (the  merger  plan)." 

Rozelle,  who  met  privately  with  Celler, 
said  in  a  statement  issued  last  night: 

"Chairman  Celler  is  a  recognized  expert 
on  antitrust  legislation.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  his  assurances  concerning  the  legality 
of  our  plan  for  an  expanded  league  and  his 
advice  to  go  forward. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  have  responsibil- 
ities to  24  franchises  In  23  cities  as  well  as 
to  p>osslble  expansion  cities  currently  being 
studied  under  the  total  plan. 

"We  feel  hesitant  because  of  the  numerous 
complex  commitments  that  must  be  made  on 
a  long-range  basis.  For  this  reason,  we  will 
continue  to  urge  legislation  in  Congress." 

In  that  connection,  Rozelle  is  expected  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  hold  hearings  on  "a  specific 
bin  that  would  pertain  only  to  the  possible 
antitrust  ramifications  of  the  merger,  but 
not  player  contracts,  territorial  rights  and 
other  provisions  contained  in  the  Hart  sports 
bUl  which  already  has  passed  the  Senate. 

The  Hart  bill  would  exempt  all  professional 
team  sports  from  certain  aspecU  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  That  measure  has  been  stalled  in 
the  House. 

Rozelle'8  specific  legislation  approving  the 
merger  would  guarantee  high  schools  as  well 
as  colleges  protection  from  pro  football  tele- 
casts on  Friday  nights  and  Saturday  after- 
noons from  the  second  week  in  September 
until  the  second  week  in  December  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Hart  bill. 
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Public  opinion  doubtless  would  favor  the 
merger  legislation  because  the  public  for 
several  years  has  been  clamoring  for  a 
Championship  game  between  the  winners  In 
the  two  pro  leagues. 

The  merger  legislation  would  permit  a  com- 
mon draft  of  collefe  players  by  the  pro 
leagues. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  specific  legislation 
for  a  sport.  In  1961,  a  bill  legalizing  single- 
network  TV  contracts  by  professlonni  sports 
leagues  was  Introduced  by  Rep.  Celler, 
passed  the  House  Sapt  18  and  the  Senate 
Sept.  21.  It  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Sept  30 

Rozelle  branded  aa  'absolutely  untrue"  a 
report  earlier  ye.st^rtiay  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  f.ilH  the  merger  would  be 
called  off  if  Congress  failed  to  act  on  legis- 
lation. 

TITLE  GAME  iBTF  U.NCERTAIN 

The  commissioner  taid  he  has  been  mak- 
ing visits  to  Capitol  Hill  since  June  8,  sug- 
gesting that  the  NFL  might  have  to  reevalu- 
ate its  total  merger  pfcin  unless  enabling  leg- 
islation was  forthcoming.  But  that  was 
before  Rep.  Celler  volunteered  his  legal  ad- 
vice yesterday. 

Rozelle  shuttled  to  Washington  from  his 
New  York  oSlce  for  the  last  three  days. 

Despite  the  encouragement  he  received 
from  Celler;  Rozella  said  no  date  or  site 
has  been  chosen  for  a  game  between  the  two 
league  champions,  nor  has  a  commitment 
been  made  for  a  telecast  of  the  game. 

It  probably  will  be  played  in  January  In 
New    Orleans,   Los   Angeles,   or  Miami. 

JANUARY  DtAFT  LIKELY 

The  common  draft  also  likely  would  be 
conducted  In  January,  after  all  college  bowl 
games  are  played. 

Rozelle  said  he  discussed  the  June  8  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  merger  with 
Celler  and  Sen.  PWlip  Hart  iD-Mich.i. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  antitrust  subcom- 
mittee, before  it  was  made  public. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.   10.*1966) 
WrrHDRAWN     Promise     of     AFL     Franchise 

Forms  GRorNDS -Chicago  Grol-p  Sues  To 

Prevent  Football  Merger 

Chicago.  September  9. — .\  group  called 
Chicago  Football  Associates,  which  previ- 
ously sought  an  American  Football  League 
franchise,  announced  today  the  filing  of  a 
$12  million  suit  to  prevent  the  planned 
merger  of  the  Natlon41  and  American  Foot- 
ball leagues. 

Robert  Nussbaum,  Chicago  stockbroker 
and  head  of  the  gro|ip.  said  the  suit  was 
filed  today  in  United  States  District  Court. 

Nussbaum.  who  formerly  operated  the  Chi- 
cago Panthers,  a  senilpro  team.  said.  "Our 
suit  frankly  was  prompted  by  the  stand 
taken  yesterday  by  the  government." 

This  referred  to  tte  rejection  by  Rep 
Emanuel  Celler  (D.-N.Y.i,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  its  antitrust 
subcommittee,  of  a  plea  by  NFL  Commis- 
sioner Pete  Rozelle  to  exempt  the  NFI^AFL 
merger  from  antitrust  laws. 

The  suit  charged  that  Chicago  Football 
Associates  was  tllegallf  denied  an  American 
Pootball  League  franchise  in  Chicago  as  a 
result  of  the  intended  merger. 

"A  week  before  the  merger  I  thought  I 
had  an  American  League  franchise  for  Chi- 
cago," said  Nussbaum.  "But  it  came  as  a  bolt 
out  of  the  blue  when  I  talked  to  Lamar  Hunt 
of  the  AFL  expansion  committee  and  was 
told  that  the  merger  precluded  Chicago  get- 
ting a  franchise  from  his  league. 

"Our  attorneys  say  we  are  on  solid  grounds 
In  our  suit  for  treble  damages,  which  is  based 
on  2\'2  years  of  work  trying  to  get  a  fran- 
chise and  damages  for  loss  of  prospective 
profits  from  club  operations,  including  tele- 
vision Income."  , 


Rep  Celler.  in  rejecting  Rozelle's  plea. 
Instructed  the  two  leagues  to  go  ahead  with 
plans  to  combine  the  two  leagues,  comment- 
ing, "There  hasn't  been  any  suit  filed  or  any 
questions  raised." 

Nussbaum  said  he  and  his  associates — Wil- 
liam Krause.  owner  of  a  downtown  chain  of 
parking  lots,  and  Arch  Friedman,  operator 
of  a  steel  warehouse— began  working  on  the 
suit  after  the  merger  of  the  two  leagues  was 
announced  June  8. 

"We  definitely  feel  the  merger  is  in  re- 
straint of  trade  under  the  Sherman  Act  and 
also  under  the  Clayton  Act  and  are  suing  for 
damages  on  that  basis,"  Nussbaum  said. 

"We  still  want  a  franchise  for  Chicago  and 
it's  up  to  the  fans  to  decide  whether  Chicago 
can  support  two  pro  football  teams.  The 
whole  merger  is  criminal.  It's  not  fair  to 
the  players  or  fans." 

Nussbaum  said  the  suit,  naming  all  clubs 
in  each  league,  sought  to  enjoin  the  leagues 
from  completing  the  merger. 

The  Chicago  Bears  have  held  a  franchise 
here  since  the  NFL's  Inception.  Another 
Chicago  NFL  team,  the  Cardinals,  shifted 
to  St.  Louis  after  the  1959  season,  while  the 
Chicago  Rockets  operated  here  unsuccess- 
fully as  a  member  of  the  defunct  All-America 
Conference. 

Nussbaum  operated  the  Chicago  Panthers 
in  the  Central  States  Pootbal"  League  from 
1962  through  1964. 

In  New  York,  a  National  Football  league 
spokesman  said  that  Rozelle  had  no  com- 
ment at  this  time.  Rozelle  Is  traveling  to 
Atlanta  to  see  the  Falcons'  opening  game 
Sunday. 
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RED  CHINA:    A   REALISTIC 
APPRAISAL 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  by  recent  changes 
of  emphasis  in  our  policy  regarding 
Communist  China.  I  fear  that  we  may 
be  formulating  a  new  policy  based  on 
old  myths  and  new  hopes — hopes  based 
more  on  daydreams  than  on  any  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  international  scene. 
And  I  fear  that  in  the  process  we  are 
voluntarily  discarding  a  policy  that  has 
been  successful  in  the  past,  both  in  con- 
taining and  in  diminishing  the  influence 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Asia  and 
In  the  world. 

Where  once  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  Communist  China 
was  clear  to  all  people,  it  is  today  murky 
and  pose.<;  more  questions  than  it  gives 
answers.  Today  we  have  various  spokes- 
men for  the  administration  seemingly 
speaking  at  odds  on  our  China  pohcy— 
some  urging  firmness  and  a  continuation 
of  support  for  the  Republic  of  China, 
others  urging  changes  in  our  policy. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, gave  a  rather  ambiguous  answer 
when  asked  whether  the  United  States 
might  be  softening  its  long  opposition 
to  Peking's  admission  to  the  U.N.  He 
replied: 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  view  of  what 
our  attitude  will  be  at  the  next  General 
Assembly.    Before  the  General  As.sembly  con- 


venes, of  course,  we  will  have  to.    At  the  mo- 
ment, American  policy  has  not  changed. 

Mr.  Croldberg  then  went  on  to  stress 
that  the  United  States  "will  never  agree" 
to  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China 
from  the  U.N.  as  the  price  of  Communist 
Chma's  admission.    He  said: 

Under  any  and  all  circumstances  we  will 
keep  our  commitments  to  the  Republic  of 
China  at  Taiwan.  That  is  a  firm  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States."  ' 

And  yet.  how  firm  is  that  commit- 
ment? 

On  March  13.  for  example,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  appeared  on 
"Meet  the  Press,"  picked  up  the  catch- 
phrase  used  by  witnesses  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
presumably  made  It  administration  pol- 
icy when  he  defined  as  a  "worthy  objec- 
tive" of  the  U.S.  policy  the  "containment 
without  necessarily  isolation"  of  Red 
China.' 

This,  noted  Scripps-Howard  staff  writ- 
er R.  H.  Shackford.  was  "a  subtle  but 
major  shift  of  synopsis  In  China  policy."  ' 

And  Washington  Star  Reporter  Wil- 
liam Frye,  writing  from  the  United 
Nations,  said  that — 

Reports  that  a.  two-Chinas  plan  is  under 
consideration  are  regarded  here  as  an  Amer- 
ican trial  balloon,  designed  to  sound  out 
popular  feelings  in  the  United  States.  If 
there  Is  no  major  outburst  of  protest— and 
few  expect  there  will  be— the  scheme  Is  likely 
to  become  US  policy.' 

.  Similarly,  Washington  Post  Reporter 
Murrey  Marder  noted  on  March  27  that— 
As  recently  as  last  month.  William  P 
Bundy.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Far 
E.T^tern  Affairs,  said  In  a  major  policy  speech- 
"It  continues  ...  to  be  U.S.  policy  to  supl 
pf>rt  the  position  of  the  Republic 'of  China 
In  the  UN.  For  o-ar  p;Tt,  we  will  continue 
to  oppose  the  admission  of  Communist 
China."  The  formulation  has  been  altered 
Instead  of  talking  about  opposinc  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  .  .  .  officials  now 
stress  that  "a  good  deal  of  this  Isolation  is 
self-imposed  .  .  .'  " 

This  new  tack  was  given  emphasis  once 
again  the  next  day  by  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, when  he  stated  that — 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  con- 
cern in  the  United  States  about  a  two-China 
policy — 

And  that — the  matter  is  being— 
intensively  reviewed   by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment." 

What  a  change  from  our  polio v  of  just 
a  few  years  ago.  In  the  past  the  world 
knew  where  we  stood— knew  that  we  op- 
posed admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  knew  that  we  would  not 
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recognize  the  tyrannous  Communist  re- 
gime on  the  mainland,  knew  that  we 
would  honor  our  pledges  and  support 
the  Government  of  the  Repubhc  of  China 
with  all  our  resources,  knew  that  we 
would  stand  firm  with  our  allies  through- 
out Asia  and  the  world  in  opposing  Com- 
munist expansionism.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  our  policy. 

And  that,  I  propose,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  many  diplomatic  set- 
backs suffered  this  past  year  by  the  Pe- 
king regime.  The  primary  cause  for  their 
setbacks,  of  course,  is  the  desire  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world  to  maintain  their 
independence— a  desire  which  naturally 
causes  them  to  flight  Red  Chinese  sub- 
ver.sion  witliin  their  borders.  But  most 
of  these  nations  are  much  smaller  in  pop- 
ulation and  resources  than  the  threaten- 
in.i?  giant  on  the  China  mainland. 

They  know  that  alone  they  cannot 
succe.ssfully  maintain  their  independ- 
ence. They  know  that  they  must  have 
help,  and  ir.stinctively  they  realize  that 
if  communism  is  to  be  defeated  in  its 
drive  to  conquer  the  world."  only  the 
United  States  has  the  resources  to  lead 
the  free  world  in  frustrating  that  drive 
for  conquest.  And  so,  even  where  their 
local  political  situation  forces  them  to 
forsake  any  open  alincment  with  us,  the 
people  of  these  smaller  and  less  power- 
ful nations  pay  close  attention  to  the 
policies  of  the  Uniied  States. 

If  they  are  to  take  firm  action  against 
Cliinese  Communist  subversion  in  their 
luid.^t.  they  must  at  least  be  assured  that 

communism   is   not— as   it   asserts the 

'wave  of  the  future."  and  that  they  are 
not  pa.ssing  up  a  chance  to  get  on  the 
winning  side. 

Let  -us  look  for  a  moment  at  tlie  des- 
perate diplomatic  straits  of  the  Red 
Ch;ncsc.  Consider  their  diplomatic  rec- 
ord for  this  pa5t  yc.^r : 

In  Algeria,  a  militaiy  coup  last  June 
deposed  one  of  Red  China's  best  friends 
in  the  Arab  world.  President  Ben  Bella. 
In  Burundi,  the  Government  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peking  re- 
gime when  it  was  disclosed  that  the  Red 
Chinese  were  backing  an  antigovcrnmcnt 
tribe.  This  tiny  African  nation  had  been 
a  key  Chinese  base  for  supporting  the 
rebellion  in  the  Leopoldville  Congo. 

In  the  Central  African  Republic  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Peking  were  termi- 
nated on  Januarj-  1  of  this  year. 

In  Ceylon,  the  elections  of  1965  re- 
placed a  pro-Peking  government  with 
a  pro-Western  eovernment. 

In  Dahomey,  an  army  coup  last  De- 
cember resulted  in  severed  relations  with 
Red  China. 

In  Ghana,  pro-Peking  President 
Kwame  Nkrumah  was  deposed  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  and  most  of  the  Chinese  advis- 
ers in  the  nation  were  expelled. 

In  Afghanistan,  just  this  past  April 
the  Red  Chinese  Chief  of  State.  Liu  Shao- 
chi,  concluded  his  4-day  visit  to  that 
country  suffering  severrl  setbacks.  He 
did  not  get  the  condenmation  of  U  S 
policy  in  Vietnam  that  he  sought,  and 
the  Afghan  Government  also  rejected 
any  increased  material  links  with  Com- 
munist China. 

In  the  Ivory  Coast,  President  Felix 
Houphouet-Bolgny  earlier  this  year  gave 


a  most  significant  warning  to  African 
nations  of  the  serious  long-term  dangers 
Red  China  poses  for  that  continent.  The 
danger,  he  told  them,  comes  both  from 
active  subversion  and  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  politicians  and  the  use  of  for- 
eign aid  programs.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists, he  warned,  have  to  aim  for  the 
capture  of  governments  rather  than  the 
conversion  of  the  African  masses,  who 
are  immune  to  Communists  enticements, 
he  said,  because  of  "our  strong  belief  in 
family  property  and  all  our  traditions 
and  ways  of  thought."  ' 

And  most  significant  of  all  is  the  d:a- 
matic  reversal  in  Indonesia— the  fifth 
largest  country  in  the  world  in  popula- 
tion. There  the  pro-Peking  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  has  been  all  but  de- 
stroyed, and  pro-Peking  President  Su- 
karno relegated  to  the  position  of  front 
man  for  a  new.  anti-Communist  govern- 
ment. 

Add  to  this  Red  China's  reverses  with- 
in the  Communist  camp.  Its  sharp  break 
with  Cuba.  Its  slipping  hold  over  the 
Japanese  Communist  Party  and  the 
North  Korean  Communist  Party  and 
Government.  Its  friction  with  North 
Vietnam,  which— despite  strong  Chinese 
criticism— is  increasing  its  political  and 
military  ties  with  Soviet  Russia.  And.  of 
course,  its  increasingly  big  feud  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

And  add  to  this  the  increasing  alert- 
ness of  the  other  non-Communist  and 
anti-Commun;st  nations  of  Asia  to  tiie 
dangers  posed  by  Red  China.  The  Re- 
P'Jblics  of  Korea  and  China  remain  as 
firmly  opposed  to  the  Communists  as 
ever,  and  so  does  the  staunchly  anti- 
Communist  govenunent  of  Thailand.  In 
Australia.  Japan  and  India  we  see  in- 
creasing opposition  to  any  appeasement 
of  the  Red  Chinese. 

The  diplomatic  situation  is  very  bleak, 
indeed,  for  Peking,  and  I  ask.  whv  rescue 
the  Red  Chinese  from  their  predica- 
ment? Why  give  them  the  tools  thev 
need  to  survive  and  turn  the  tide  in  their 
favor— the  respectability  they  would 
gain  from  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, diplomatic  recognition  and  the 
hfting  of  all  trade  embargoes? 

What  is  important  is  not  that  Red 
China  is  presently  turning  down  our  of- 
fers, thus  making  them  appear  some- 
what "safe,"  but  that  by  our  changed 
stance  we  undo  the  good  results  of  our 
former  policy  and  become  the  paper 
tiger  in  the  eyes  of  the  remaining  free 
people  of  Asia. 

"What  was  once  a  government  sure  of 
its  position  on  Red  China,  standing  by 
its  allies  in  the  Far  East,  and  cahing 
the  bluff  of  the  Red  threats,  now  may 
become — I  fear— the  sycophant,  begging 
the  Red  Chinese  to  accept  its  offerings. 
And  all  of  this  has  come  about  without 
any  lessening  of  the  mihtancy  of  the 
Peking  regime— indeed,  it  has  occurred 
despite  increased  militancy  on  the  part 
of  the  Cliinese  Communists. 

The  results  may  be  disastrous.  Our 
policy  of  firmness  had  earned  us  the  re- 
spect of  the  world— which  is  the  most 


'  "Ivory  Coast  Head  Calls  China  Peril."  by 
Drew  Mlddleton.  Tlie  New  York  Times  AprU 
10.  1966. 
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a  world  leader  can  expect  or  should  de- 
sire. It  had  paid  off,  as  the  series  of 
setbacks  to  Red  China  testify. 

Do  we  seriously  believe,  for  example, 
that  the  Communists  would  have  been 
throv-n  out  of  Indonesia  had  the  United 
States  not  been  resolute  both  In  Vietnam 
and— before  and  during  the  Vietnamese 
conflict— with  regard  to  Red  China? 

Do  we  seriously  believe  the  people  of 
Thailand  could  afford  to  remain  firmly 
opposed  to  the  Communists  in  their 
midst  and  across  their  border  if  they 
were  not  sure  of  U.S.  intentions? 

Do  we  seriously  believe  that  any  of 
the  free  people  of  Asia  would  trust  the 
United  States  If  we  reneged  on  our 
pledges  to  the  Republic  of  China? 

Dr.  Milorad  Drachkovitch,  a  senior 
staff  member  and  expert  on  communism 
at  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revo- 
lution, and  Peace,  has  said- and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  him — that : 

A  policy  of  containing  and  isolating  China 
haa  brought  tangible  results.  We  should  not 
make  it  easier  for  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  build  what  they  call  a  "worldwide  united 
front"  against  ua  and  the  other  non-Commu- 
nist countries.* 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  briefly  to  analyze  and  rebut  some  of 
the  principal  arguments  given  lately  for 
a  reevaluation  of  our  policj'  toward  Com- 
munist China. 

First.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
should  reevaluate  our  policy  of  firmness 
toward  Peking  because  of  the  new  lead- 
ership that  is  likely  to  emerge  after  the 
imminent  death  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  By 
putting  forth  the  bait  of  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  and  normal  diplo- 
matic relations,  it  has  been  said,  we  can 
make  it  more  attractive  for  a  young,  dis- 
sidenv  leadership  to  emerge  which  would 
take  ;i  more  conciliatory  position  on  for- 
eign affairs. 

This  argument  implicitly  assumes— 
though  those  who  pass  it  on  may  not 
realize  the  assumptions  of  their  own  ar- 
gument—it assumes  that  Communist 
China's  foreign  policy  is  airived  at  by 
some  sort  of  democratic  process,  even  if 
only  within  the  party  ranks,  and  that  it 
is  airived  at  rationally  and  pragmati- 
cally. Both  assumptions  are  demon- 
strably false  and  Indeed,  seem  ridiculous 
once  made  explicit. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  detail  here 
the  irrationality  and  paranoia  that  sur- 
rounds Communist  Chinese  foreign  pol- 
icy—that has  been  noted  and  commented 
upon  by  analysts  of  many  divergent  and 
often-opposed  viewpoints.  We  know  also 
that  their  foreign  policy  is  not  voted 
upon  by  the  populace  or  even  by  Com- 
munist Party  members  inside  China,  but 
Is  rather  the  product  of  the  ruling  Polit- 
buro and  its  internal  cliques. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  and  predicted 
about  who  will  succeed  Mao.  In  recent 
weeks  one  man  has  emerged  as  heir  ap- 
prrent:  the  Minister  of  Defense,  Lin 
Piao.  Lin  Is  a  recognized  hardliner  a 
Stalinist,  who  has  played  a  prominent 
part  In  the  recent  purges  of  party  intel- 
lectuals and  leaders. 

?rom  Lin's  past  history  and  present 
performance,  we  can  be  certain  that  the 

•  "Opinion  At  Home  and  Abroad,"  The  New 
York  Times,  March  20,  1966. 
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new  leadership  will  be  no  less  militant  in 
foreign  affairs  thah  Mao,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  There  »re  no  softliners  or 
doves,  even  in  relative  terms,  among  the 
new  leade'-ships. 

I  note  that  at  a  recent  background 
briefing  for  editors,  the  China  .specialists 
In  our  State  Department  said  that  any 
new  Red-  Chinese  leadership  would  be 
more  likely  to  make  changes  in  internal 
rather  than  foreign  afTairs.  Because 
Taiwan  is  the  gut  issue  as  far  as  the 
Communists  are  concerned,  these  spe- 
cialists said,  there  13  very  little  lilcelihood 
of  any  improvemert  in  Peking's  atti- 
tudes toward  the  United  States  or  its 
neishbors." 

And  writing  from  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
Washington  Evenin|:  Star  correspondent 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  re5>orts  that  the  view 
there  is  that  the  b*avior  of  a  new  Pe- 
king regime  almost  certainly  would  be 
worse  instead  of  better. 

Noyes  finds  "enouch  circumstantial 
evidence  backing  up  the  view  of  t.he  Na- 
tionalists to  give  it  considerable  weight. 
And  it  i.s  .significant."  he  add.s,  -that  their 
prediction  of  the  evc^ution  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  leadershop  is  shared  by  many 
Asians,  including  Japanese  and  Ko- 
reans." '-' 

Nor,  unfortunately,  is  there  any  real 
opportunity  for  disaent  from  below  the 
Politburo  to  affect  fled  China's  foreisai 
policy,  now  or  in  tlie  near  future.  The 
new  purge  now  dcvdoping  on  the  main- 
land will  see  to  that.  It  affects  every- 
one from  Kuo  Mo-jD.  who  as  president 
of  both  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Federation  of  Art.s  and  Letters 
is  considered  the  r«yimes  No.  1  intel- 
lectual, to  the  local  village  high  school 
graduate.  The  regime  admits  that  some 
160,000  such  InteHectuals  already  have 
been  tran.':ported  to  the  I.^bor  camps  in 
China's  barren  and  wild  borderlands.  ' 
No,  it  is  unfortu:iate  but  obvious  that 
we  cannot  base  our  forcisn  policy  on 
hopes  for  a  more  coticillatojy  regime  in 
Peking.  If  anything.  Red  Chinese  sub- 
version is  liable  to  pase  more  of  a  danger 
around  the  globe.  Far  from  retreating 
as  a  result  of  the  pact  year's  diplomatic 
reverses.  China's  strategists  seem  to  be 
shifting  to  what  could  be  a  more  subtle 
and  dangerous  polictv  of  subversion  in 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Let  me  quote  at  some  length  from  a 
report  from  Peking,  ty  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail  correspondent,  David  Oaniia.  He 
writes: 

The  blueprint  for  Paking's  projected  pol- 
icies was  unveiled  by  Mel  Yi.  head  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  to  the  4th  plenary  meet- 
ing here  yesterday. 

Mel's  speech  to  the  meeting  which  .was 
closed  to  Western  and  European  correspond- 
ents, hinted  that  Peking  will  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  come  to  terms  with  governments 
in  power  In  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
where  It  has  suffered  tebuffs.  Its  attempts 
to  do  so  in  Indonesia  aijtl  Ghana  have  turned 
out  to  be  successful,        I 

"•■China  Power  Shift   Hinted."  by  Bernard 
Gwertzman.  The  Evening  Star,  Washington 
D.C.,  April  30  1966. 

"■Taiwan  Doubts  Touth  Will  Rise  In 
Peking."  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes.  The  Evening 
SUr.  Washington,  D.C.„  May  3.  1966. 

"  "Crackdown   on   160.000  China  Intellec- 
tuals." New  ■york  Herat*  lYlbune,  March  13 
1966. 


Neither  will  Peking  place  much  emphasis 
In  the  future  on  promoting  all-embracing 
Afro-A£lan  solidarity  movements.  It  will. 
Instead,  divide  nations  Into  those  who  are 
for  China  and  those  who  are  against  It  and 
act  accordingly. 

Henceforth,  Mel's  enunciation  Indicated. 
China  wiU  support  extreme  left-wing  opposi- 
tion forces  in  the  respective  countries  and 
make  more  use  of  groujis  such  as  the  Afro- 
Asian  Journalists  Asscxiatlon  to  foster  Us 
id  jology. 

It  will  encourage  these  groups  to  train 
tough.  well-dl.sclpUned  revolutionary  cadres 
who  are  not  afraid  of  fighting  to  return  to 
their  own  countries  to  wage  the  strugcle 
which  Peking  feels  Soviet  revisionists  have 
abandoned.  - 

Need  I  add  that  one  of  the  strongest 
weapons  we  have  in  fighting  such  sub- 
version among  the  masses  is  the  sti-ong 
moral  Indictment  that  exists  against 
Peking  and  against  such  tactics?  How 
can  we  convince  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  Africa  and  Asia  of  the  dangers 
of  Red  Chinese  subversion  and  terror- 
ism at  the  same  time  that  we  cloak  them 
with  respectability  by  granting  them  the 
privileges  of  peace-loving  nations? 

Second.  We  have  also  been  told  that  bv 
pstablishin,?  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Red  China  we 
would  be  able  to  talk  directly  with  rep- 
re.sentativcs  of  the  Peking  regime  fbout 
matters  in  dispute.  The  assumption  of 
this  argument  is  that  we  have  not  had 
such  ^contacts  to  date,  or  that  they  have 
been  in.sufficient,  and  that  lack  of  such 
contacts  is  a  danger  to  peace. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  was 
•stated  quite  forcefully  and  succinctly  by 
our  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  WUliam  P.  Bundy,  in 
his  February  12  speecJi  at  Pomona  Col- 
lege. 

As  far  a.s  cont.icts  through  diplomatic 
channels   are  concerned — 

Ke  said — 
we  have  have  had  128  meetings  at  the  Am- 
bas.sadorlal  level  wlfu  Pelping's  represents - 
tlves.  first  in  Geneva  and  now  Warsaw.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  had  the 
longest  and  most  direct  dialogue  of  any 
major  Western  nation  with  Communl.s't 
China.  I  am  bound  to  say  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  dialogue  so  far  has  not  been 
very  productive  and  flounders  on  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  Peipings  demand  for  Taiwan 
and  by  its  .stated  conviction  that  the  United 
States  Is  by  historical  necessity  Peiping's 
prime  antagonist  on  the  world  scene.  But 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  more  of  a  dialogue 
than  we  could  e.xpect  to  have  If  we  were 
ever  to  recognize  Communist  China.  If  the  ex- 
perience of  Western  diplomats  In  Peiping  i.- 
representative    • 

Since  that  speech,  we  have  had  our 
129lh  unproductive  meeting  with  Pe- 
king's representatives. 

Third.  Related  to  the  previous  argu- 
ment is  the  charge  that  our  policy  toward 
Communist  China  should  be  revi.sed  to 
aim  for  •containment  but  not  isolation." 
to  use  the  current  catch  phrase.  Usually 
present  is  the  implication  that  the  United 
States  has  been  responsible  for  Red 
China's  isolation. 
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"  "Tougher  China  Policy  Is  Seen  After  He- 
buffs,"  by  David  Oanlla,  The  WasliJngton 
Post.  April  25.  1966. 

•'  Department  of  State  release  No.  26,  Dated 
February  12,  1966, 


But  here  again,  the  record  disproves 
the  charge  and  the  argument,  for  the 
record  gives  abundant  proof  that  Red 
China's  Isolation  is  self-imposed— and 
one  would  have  a  hard  time.  I  might  add 
convincing  Korea,  Japan,  North  or  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  India,  Ghana  or  a 
host  of  other  nations  that  such  Red  Chi- 
nese isolation  exists. 

Nevertheless,  consider  this  partial 
record: 

Since  1958,  the  United  States  has  vali- 
dated passports  of  over  80  representa- 
tives of  newspapers  and  other  media  for 
travel  to  Communist  China.  Only  two 
have  been  admitted. 

In  1961.  President  Kennedy  said  the 
United  States  would  consider  a  Chinese 
Communist  request  to  purchase  grain 
Though  this  move  came  at  a  time  when 
food  shortages  were  acute  in  China,  Pe- 
king's response  was  to  denounce  the 
President  and  to  reject  any  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  offered  visas  to 
Chinese  Communist  doctors,  aUowing 
them  to  visit  medical  institutions  here 
even  if  American  doctors  were  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  mainland  China.  Peking 
has  rejected  such  offers. 

The  United  States  has  offered  visas 
'■o.  Chmese  Communist  professors  and 
scholars  for  visits  to  American  universi- 
ties, even  If  our  professors  and  scholars 
were  not  allowed  to  travel  to  Red  China 
Peking  has  rejected  such  offers 

The  United  States  has  revised  its 
travel  bans  to  allow  American  physi- 
cians, medical  scientists,  and  scholars  to 
travel  to  Communist  China.  Peking  has 
refused  to  cooperate. 

And,  earUer  this  year  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  proposed  a 
direct  confrontation  across  a  peace 
table  on  the  war  in  Vietman.  to  include 
delegates  from  Communist  China  Pe- 
king's response  was  to  brand  lus  pro- 
posal a  "peace-talks  fraud." 

Nor  would  any  theory  of  US -Im- 
posed isolation  explain  Red  China's  re- 
fusal to  send  a  delegation  to  the  23d 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
N(>--Commumst  China's  isolation  from" 
both  Soviet  Russia  and  the  West  is  very 
obviously  self-imposed,  for  ideological 
reasons,  and  there  Is  no  way  short  of 
surrender  that  we  could  change  our 
policies  to  accomodate  Communist 
China  s  Ideology. 

Fourth.  Finally,  today.  I  want  to  con- 
sider the  argument  that  we  must  change 
our  policy  in  order  to  avoid  being  de- 
feated in  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  March  28  issue  of  the  National 
Observer  we  read,  for  example,  that— 

Most  of  the  pressure  on  U.S.  policy  has 
been  developing  in  the  United  Nations  itself 
which  last  fall  voted  47-17,  with  20  absten- 
tions, on  a  proposal  to  give  Peking  the  seat 
now  occupied  by  the  refugee  Chinese  govern- 
ment on  Formosa.  To  prevent  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Republic  of  China,  a  possibility 
in  this  year's  meeting  of  the  U.N.  General 
AsBembly.  the  United  States  may  be  forced 
to  bargain." 

But  I  would  point  out^— as  our  Ambas- 
sador  to  the  United   Nations,   Arthur 


Goldberg,  has  himself  recognized  on  at 
least  one  occasion."— that  Coramunist 
China  would  probably  get  less  votes  this 
year  than  it  did  in  the  last  General 

Assembly  vote  on  November   17,    1965 

and  it  almost  certainly  would  lose  if  the 
United  States  remains  firmly  opposed  to 
its  admission. 

Let  us  not  forget  those  diplomatic  dis- 
asters for  Red  China  that  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Voting  for  Red  Chinese  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  in  1965  wer« 
the  central  African  Republic— which 
has  since  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  Peking— Ghana— which  has  gone 
practically  that  far— Ceylon— which  has 
since  voted  in  a  pro-Western  govern- 
ment—Afghanistan— whose  ardor  for 
the  Red  Chinese  has  since  cooled— and 
Algeria— where  the  pro-Peking  President 
has  been  deposed. 

In  addition.  Burundi  and  Dahomey  did 
not  vote  in  1965,  and  both  have  since 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  Pekin? 
And  Indonesia,  should  it  reenter  the 
United  Nations,  would  certainly  be  cau- 
tious of  any  moves  to  Increase  Red  Chi- 
nese respectability. 

I  see  no  reaf.on  why  at  least  some  of 
these  nations  camiot  be  persuaded  to  vote 
against  Red  China's  admission  the  next 
time  around.  If  we  doubt  our  ability  to 
win.  perhaps  we  need  more  persuasive 
representation  at  that  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  considered  briefly 
four  of  the  major  arguments  we  have 
heard  in  recent  months  for  a  shift  in  our 
policy  toward  Red  China.  I  have  given 
my  reasons  for  not  accepting  those  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  time  that  I  see  no 
pensuasive  argument  for  change.  I  repeat 
that  I  find  very  persuasive  reasons  for 
continuing  our  previous  policy  of  firm- 
ness. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  policy 
has  been  successful,  and  can  continue  to 
be  successful  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  some  wise 
testimony  from  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  who 
served  as  a  medical  missionarj-  in  China 
before  World  War  II,  and  later  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Minnesota. 
Noting  that  the  Communist  movement 
Is  "in  serious  trouble  today."  he  asked: 

Why  change  the   policies  that  have   con- 
tributed to  its  difScultieo  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  thereby  provided  the  Free  World 
Its  first  ray  of  hope  in  years? 
We  must  always  keep  the  door  open- 
He  concluded — 
to   any   genuine   change   on    their    part— as 
proved  by  deeds.     We  must  keep  the  door 
resolutely     closed     to     Communist     threats 
tricks,    or   promises    not   supported    bv    oer- 
formance. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES  OF 
TEACHERS 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


r.  "JJ^^J^^  Change,  and  US  Prepares  to 
End  Ito  UN  Fight  Against  Peking-  The  Na- 
tional Obaerver,  March  28,  1966. 


'-  "CK)ldberg  Scores  China's  Rlgidltv  "  by 
Raymond  Danlell.  The  New  York  Times 
March  29.  1966. 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  called  the  "educa- 
tion Congress."  The  quality  and  scope 
of  American  education  will  be  signifi- 
cantly    Improved     because     of     several 

measures  passed  by  this  Congress the 

Higher  Education  Act,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  the  Library  Sei-^-ices  and 
Construction  Act.  and  others. 

But  the  educational  gains  which  have 
resulted  from  actions  by  this  Congress 
will  be  lessened  if  proposed  income  tax 
regulations  denying  teachers  the  right 
to  deduct  advanced  study  expenses  are 
put  into  effect. 

The  most  important  Item  in  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  education  is  the  qual- 
ity of  our  teachers.  In  order  to  improve 
their  perfoiTuance,  teachers  need  to  up- 
grade their  own  education  in  subject 
matter  and  in  new  techniques  of  teach- 
ing. 

In  past  years  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  is.sued  a  variety  of  interpre- 
tations on  the  deductibility  of  teachers' 
educational  expenses.  Some  teachers 
were  allowed  to  deduct  their  expenses, 
others  were  not,  but  by  and  large  the 
courts  ruled  in  favor  of  deducting  such 
expenses  by  teachers. 

But  this  year  the  IRS  proposed  that 
expenses  incurred  by  teachers  obtaining 
advanced  degrees  will  no  longer  be  tax 
deductible.  This  policy  will  act  coimter 
to  State  and  local  governments  which 
are  encouraging  teachers  to  obtain  addi- 
tional training. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  IRS  proposal.  In 
order  to  negate  the  IRS  proposal,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  will  allow 
teachers  to  deduct  from  gross  income 
the  expenses  incurred  in  pursuing 
courses  for  academic  credit  and  degrees 
at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Also,  certain  expenses  for  educational 
travel  will  be  deductible. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A     bill     to     amend    the    Internal     Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct 
from  gross  Income  the  expenses  Incurred 
in  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  including  certain  travel 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and  House 
Of   Kcpresentatives  of   the   United   States  of 
Ammica   m   Congress   assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)    Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection   (f)   as 
(g>.   and   by   Inserting  after  subsection    (e) 
the  following  new  subsection; 

■■(f)  Certain  Edxicational  Expenses  op 
Teachers. — 

■'(1 )  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  is  a  teacher  during  the  taxable  year  or 
who  was  a  teacher  during  any  of  the  4 
preceding  taxable  years,  and  who  attended 
an  institution  of  higher  education  during  the 
taxable  year,  the  deduction  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  or  inciured  by  him 
during  the  taxable  year  for — 

•■(Ai  tuition  and  fees  required  for  hla  at- 
tendance at  such  Institution,  for  courses  for 
academic  credit  pursued  by  him  at  such  in- 
stitution, or  for  an  academic  degree; 

"(B)  books,  supplies,  and  materials  re- 
quired for  courses  for  academic  credit  pur- 
sued by  him  at  such  an  institution  or  for  an 
academic  degree;  and 

"(C)  traveling  expenses  (including 
amounts   expended   for   meals    and    lodging 
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other  than  amounts  which  are  lavleh  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  clrcumstanceB)  while 
away  from  home  attending  such  Institution. 
"(2)  Educational  teavkl. — ^In  the  case  ol  a 
taxpayer  who  U  a  teacher  during  the  taxable 
year  or  who  waa  a  teacher  during  any  of  the 
4  preceding*  taxable  years,  the  deduction  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  include  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for 
travel  while  away  from  home  (including 
amounts  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  circumstances).  If 

"(A)  academic  credit  Is  given  for  such 
travel  by  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
or 

"(B)  such  travel  Is  accepted  by  the  tax- 
payer's employer  in  satisfaction  of  educa- 
tional requirements  set  by  such  employer  or 
by  the  State  In  which  the  taxpayer  is  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher. 

"(3)  DcriNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'teacher'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  employed  as  a  classrDom 
teach«r  at  an  educational  Institution,  or  as 
a  supervisor,  administrator,  advisor,  or  con- 
sultant In  any  capacity  related  to  the  In- 
strucUonal  program  of  such  an  Institution 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  guidance  coun- 
selors and  librarians). 

"(B)  The  term  'educational  Institution' 
means  an  educational  Institution  as  defined 
In  section  151(e)  (4). 

"(C)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation'   means    an    educaUonai    institution 
which  U  authorized  to  confer  baccalaureate 
or  higher  academic  degrees. 
"(4)   Exceptions. — 

"(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  prior  to  the  time  he  first  perfoi-ms 
services  as  a  teacher. 

"(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  :aot 
apply  to  any  expense  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
quaUfylng  for,  employment  other  than  as 
a  teacher." 

Sec.  2.  EJeduction  Phom  Gross  Incomi 

Section  62(2)  (relaUng  to  definition  of  ad- 
Just^  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  add  ng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(E)  Education AL  Expenses  op  Teachers— 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  162(f)  for 
the  educational  expenses  of  teachers." 

««c  3.  Kmcnvi  Date. — The  amendments 
male   by  thU  section  shall   apply  to  taxable 

years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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WAR  ON  INFLATION 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  f  Mr.  Fascell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  policy  has  been  directed 
toward  maintaining  the  country's  eco- 
nomic growth  at  stable  prices  that  we  en- 
Joyed  uninterruptedly  over  the  past  6 
years.  However,  the  spending  required 
for  national  defense,  and  the  great 
private  demand  for  capital  are  producing 
such  financial  strains  on  the  economy 
that  the  Nation  Is  now  faced  with  the 
problems  of  tight  money,  Increasing  in- 
terest rates,  and  rising  prices 


To  protect  the  public  interest  in  con- 
tinued prosperity  the  President  last 
Thursday  outlined  to  the  Congress  a 
fiscal  program  which  calls  for  definite 
administrative  and  legislative  procedures. 
First  of  all,  the  president  stated  his  in- 
tention to  cut  all  Federal  expenditures  to 
the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  In  that  connec- 
tion  he  asked  the  Congress  to  avoid  voting 
expenditures  which  would  increase  the 
budget.  He  also  recommended  efforts  to 
ease  the  inequltaHe  burdens  of  high  in- 
terest rates  and  tight  money.  He  called 
on  the  Congress  to  suspend  those  special 
incentives  for  plant  and  equipment  in- 
vestment and  commercial  construction 
that  currently  contribute  to  overheatinfj 
the  economy,  and  he  asked  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  commercial  banks  to 
cooperate  In  efforts  to  lower  interest 
rates. 

I  strongly  endorse  these  proposals  for 
preserving  the  Nbtion's  thriving  econ- 
omy. What  we  need  to  deal  with  the 
problem  that  existe  today  is  positive  fiscal 
policy.  Efforts  to  curb  Inflation  must  be 
shifted  from  a  restrictive  monetary  policy 
to  additional  selective  fiscal  restraints. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  I 
have  directed  a  Itudy  into  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Federal  monetary  agencies 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Inflation 
While  that  study  is  still  conthiulng  It 
has  proved  conclusively  that  reliance'on 
monetary  policy  »lone  is  insufficient  to 
curb  inflation,  restrain  the  effects  of 
credit  expansion  and  prevent  damaging 
effects  on  our  cointry's  economy. 

The  application  of  high  interest  rates 
greater  rediscount  requitements  and 
greater  Reserve  raquirements.  while  ef- 
fective, have  not  done  the  job.  There  i.s 
great  concern  that  the  continuation  of 
these  overly  strict  requirements  will  be 
injurious.  Therefore,  the  President's 
proposals  to  bring  additional  fiscal  policy 
into  the  battle  against  inflation  are  a 
bold  and  strongly  needed  program. 

I  fully  endorse  the  necessity  for  nscal 
restraint.  I  have  already  voted  this  year 

for  about  $3  billion  in  cuts  for  the  rec- 
ommended budgets  I  strongly  support 
the  fur'her  reduction  of  expenditures  as 
proposed  by  the  Prfesident  by  10  percent, 
or  more  if  necessary. 

Since  it  is  now  Quite  clear  that  a  re- 
duction in  (jovernment  expenditures 
Will  not  itself  accomplish  the  entire  ta^k 
I  support  his  recommendation  for  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  of  accelerated  depreciation  until 
such  time  as  they  can  be  safely  reim- 
posed. 

On  last  Thursd^,  in  support  of  the 
President's  proposal,  I  voted  for  legis- 
lation making  cleai"  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  are  concerned  with  the 
continuation  of  high  interest  rates. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  concerned 
with  inflation  in  a  time  of  economic 
growth  and  prosperity,  especially  with 
the  added  burdens  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
American  people  will  prefer  prompt  ac- 


tion in  this  area  of  concern  to  preserve 
a  strong,  growing,  and  thriving  economy 
than  to  be  faced  with  the  threat  of  re- 
cessions like  those  of  the  1950's  if  wc 
continue  to  rely  solely  on  monetary 
policy. 


FISCAL  POLICY  MUST  BE  USED 
FOR  RESTRAINT  AS  WELL  AS  EX- 
PANSION 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
program  the  President  has  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  enact  is  a  further  ex- 
ample of  the  proper  and  active  use  by 
the  administration  of  fiscal  policy.  This 
new  program  clearly  illustrates  the  two- 
sided  nature  of  fiscal  policy  In  a  modern 
economy  such  as  ours.  It  can  and  should 
be  used,  on  the  one  hand,  to  stimulate 
the  economy  when  it  is  faltering.  It 
can  and  should  be  used,  on  the  other, 
to  slow  down  the  economy  when  infla- 
tion thi-eatens. 

Prom  1961  through  1965,  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  policy  had  as  its  ba.sic 
objective  the  stimulation  of  the  economv 
from  its  condition  of  slow  growth  and 
underused  resources  in  order  to  close  the 
eap  between  the  Nation's  actual  and 
capacity  output.  This  called  for  eithrr 
sharp  increases  in  expenditures  bv  tlio 
Federal  Government  or  tax  reduction.s 
to  raise  private  expenditures.  The  latter 
course  was  chosen  and  some  $20  billion 
of  tax  reductions  were  put  into  effect. 

We  all  know  the  results— annual  in- 
crea.ses  of  S'a  percent  in  the  real  gross 
national  product,  greatly  increased  busi- 
ness profits  and  personal  income,  and  an 
unemployment  rate  which  has  fallen 
from  7  percent  to  below  4  percent.  In  a 
word— unparalleled  prosperity  viiiYAn  a 
setting  of  relative  price  stability. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  calls  for 
the  other  side  of  fiscal  policy— restraint 
in  order  to  reduce  infiatlonary  pressures. 
The  actions  now  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  be  as  palatable  as  thopc 
we  took  when  economic  stimulation  wa.s 
in  order.  Nevertheless,  consistent  u,se  of 
fiscal  policy  requires  that  we  have  the 
courage  to  adopt  restraining  measure.s 
when  restraint  is  called  for.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  go  along  witii 
the  President's  proposals  for  temporary 
suspensions  of  the  7-percent  investmeni 
tax  credit  and  of  the  accelerated  depreci- 
ation on  buildings  and  structures.  I  hope, 
too,  that  the  President's  aim  of  cutting 
back  on  nonessential  expenditures  will 
be  realized,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
highway  construction,  space  activitie.s. 
and  unnecessary  defense  expenses. 

We  now  face  a  test  of  the  continued 
proper  use  of  fiscal  policy  in  tills  decade 
I  hope  and  trust  we  will  pass  that  tei-t 
with  high  marks. 
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BACKGROUND  PAPER  ON  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Binch.^m]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when   we  are  all  disturbed  about 
trends  in   our  economy   which   suggest 
danger,  it  is  particularly  useful  to  secure 
first  rale  analyses  of  the  economic  scene 
The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  at  it.s 
most    recent    meeting    held    in    August 
issued  such  an  analysis. 

This  statement  predated  President 
Jolinson's  message  on  this  subject  but 
it  is,  nonetheless,  of  great  current  value 
I  found  particularly  interesting  the  data 
showing  that  unit  labor  costs  in  manu- 
facturing have  actually  dropped  by 
1'2  percent  since  1960,  while  wholesale 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  have  in- 
creased by  4  percent. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record,  I  insert  it 
herewith: 
Background  Paper  on  Nationai,  Economy 
Most  of  the  value  of  workers'  wage  gains, 
in  the  past  year.  ha.s  been  washed  out  by 
rising  living  costs.  And  m  the  previous  five 
years.  Improvements  in  the  buving  power  of 
workers'  wages  had  been  at  a  slow  pace. 

Tlie  cost-of-living,  iis  measured  by  liip 
Consumer  Price  Index,  increased  6.6  percent 
between  1960  and  1965— a  yearly  rate  of  1  3 
percent.  The  pace  stepped  up  in  the  past 
year.  Between  June  1965  and  June  1966  the 
cost-of-living  rose  2I2   percent. 

This  situation  is  far  difTerent  from  raging 
Inflation — as  occurred  in  1946.  when  price 
controls  were  prematurely  dropped  and  the 
cost-of-living  soared  14  percent  in  one  year 
It  is  also  far  different  from  the  record  of 
•  other  countries,  where  living  costs  have  risen 
at  a  much  faster  rate,  in  recent  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  rise  in  the  cost-of-living 
in  the  United  States  is  eroding  a  large  part 
of  workers'  gains  In  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fit*. The  effects  and  causes  of  this  rise  in  the 
price  level  deserve  careful  examination. 

WORKERS'    BTT-VING     POWER 

■Workers'  wage  gains  have  been  modest  in 
recent  years,  as  the  following  figures  reveal : 
Average  hourly  earnings  ' 


Yearly  in^eases  in  buying  power  of  average 
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Even  after  accounting  for  improvement^  Ir 
non-payroll  fringe  benefits— such  as  pension 
and  health  plans— the  gains  In  real  cnm- 
pen.srition  per  hour,  in  the  past  51 ,  vears.  were 
considerably  less  than  3  percent  a  year. 

By  adding  one-half  percent  ner  year— a 
generous  ertlmate  of  the  additional  real 
value  of  fringe  benefit  improvements- an- 
nual gains  m  the  buying  power  of  total 
compensation  per  hour  were  about  2.1  per- 
cent for  factory  workers  and  2.9  percent  fo' 
constriiction  workers  In  1960-  1965  and  1  4 
"orcent  for  factory  workers  and  2  4  percent 

r  construction  workers  between  June  1065 
pnd  June  1966. 

These  large  groups  of  workers— and  other 
slmUar  groups,  as  well— did  not  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  country's  rising  prnsperlty. 

The  real  volume  of  output  per  manliour  in 
the  entire  private  economv,  rose  at  an  aver- 
age yearly  rate  of  3.7  percent  in  1960-1965 
based  on  the  Commerce  Department's  laten 
figures  on  national  production.  But  re-tl 
compensation  per  hour  of  all  emplovees  In 
the  private  economy- including  executives 
and  supervisors— increased  onlv  2  7  percent 
per  year. 

This  trend  reveals  one  measure  cf  the  sub 
stantlal  degree  to  which  wape  and  salary 
earners  have  been  shortchanged  In  recent 
years— with  the  lions  share  of  the  economy's 
forw'ard  advance  going  to  profits,  dividends 
and  other  types  of  property-income. 

Ihe  slow  rise  of  workers'  buying  power  can 
be  seen  most  clearly  by  examining  the  after- 
tax weekly  take-home  pay  of  wage  and  salary 
earners,  after  adjustment  for  rising  living 
costs.  Despite  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
hours  worked  per  week  in  recent  vears— and 
the  spread  of  overtime-galus  in  {he  buying 

,?.Tjf-  .f""^-  '"  '^^  P^^'  y*^^"-  ^^^^'^  has  been 
practically  no  improvement,  at  all  in  the 
buying  power  of  take-home  pav  of  large 
groups  of  workers.  "  ^^ 

The  buymg  pouer  of  weekly  take-home  pay  '• 
(^'o^ker  with  3  dependents) 
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Moreover,  the  slow  advance  of  workers'  buy- 
ing power  threatens  to  undermine  the  need- 
ed expansion  of  consumer  markets,  by  fall- 
ing substantially  short  of  the  eoonomvs 
increasing  ability  to  produce  more  goods  a^ 
services,  more  efficiently. 

COSTS  AND  PRICES 

The  price  level  ha*  been  rising,  m  recent 
years,  despite  the  remarkable  stability  of 
unit  labor  costs  (the  costs  of  labor  In  each 
item  produced).  As  President  Johnson  de- 
clared in  his  Economic  Report  of  January 
1966:  "Labor  cost^the  most  basic  element 
In  the  structure  of  our  cost*— have  barely 
moved  as  gains  In  productivity  have  largely 
offset  moderate  increases  In  hourly  labor 
costs." 

In  the  entire  private  economv.  unit  labor 
costs  increased  merely  about  3  percent  m 
1960-1965 — an  average  vearlv  rise  of  approx- 
imately one-half  of  one  percent  a  vear  But 
the  cost-of-living  rose  more  than  twice  as 
much— 6  6  percent  m  1960-1965,  or  an  aver- 
age yearly  hike  of  1.3  percent. 

This  trend  Is  continuing.  In  the  vear  be- 
tween June  1965  and  June  1966  thecost-of- 
lUang  J  imped  2>2  percent.  But  It  is  clear- 
even  in  the  absence  of  official  government  in- 
formation, at  this  point— that  this  rise  of 
hving  costs  is  much  more  than  twice  the 
rise  of  unit  labor  costs  in  the  entire  priva-e 
economy, 

'i^n  the  key  manufacturing  sertor  of  the 
economy,  unit  labor  costs  actually  declined 
1.9  percent  between  1960  and  1965.  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce  But 
the  level  of  wholesale  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  rose  1  7  percent— almost  as  much  as  the 
drop  in  unit  labor  costs. 

During  the  early  months  of  1966  uni' 
labor  costs  of  manufactured  goods  Increased 
slightly,  as  a  result  of  increased  employer 
contributions  to  social  security.  In  the  first - 
half  of  1966.  these  unit  labor  costs  were 
merely  one-tenth  of  one  percent  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1965.  But  whole- 
sale prices  of  manufactured  goods  rose  2  8 
percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  trends,  the  spread  be- 
.*een  prices  and  unit  labor  costs  has  been 
growing.  In  recent  months,  the  spread  be- 
tween unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  wholesale  prices  of  manu- 
factured products  has  been  greater  than  at 
any  time  since  mid-195]  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  And  it  has  been 
growing  In  almost  every  recent  month: 

The  growing  spread  between  unit  labor  cos^f^ 
and  icholesale  prices  of  manufactured 
goods 
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Tills  record  clearly  indicates  the  slow 
progress  of  workers'  buying  power  in  a  pe- 
riod of  expanding  economic  activity  The 
vast  majority  of  wage  and  salary  'earner^; 
have  not  shared  fully  or  adequately  in  the 
benefits   of  the   national   economvs  growth 


.  Source:  V.S.  Department  of  Coimiicrce. 

Part  of  this  large  and  growing  spread  be- 
tween unit  labor  costs  and  prices  is  due  to 
Increased  prices  of  raw  materials,  sharplv 
rising  interest  rates  and  similar  factors.  But 
most  of  this  spread  reflects  Increatuig  -rof.t 
margins  on  each  item  of  goods  th;.i  is  sold 

In  reporting  on  the  growing  spread  be- 
tweeii  industrial  pricee  and  labor  costs  the 
^ew  York  Times  of  July  25,  1»66  slates  that 
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"the  latest  report  Implies  some  further 
widening  of  profit  margins  in  manufactur- 
ing." 

These  widening  profit  margins — accom- 
panied by  an  expanding  volume  of  sales — 
explain  the  skyrocketing  profits  of  recent 
years. 

This  Is  the  key  to  understanding  the  rise 
of  the  price  level — widening  profit  margins 
and  skyrocketing  profits. 

WACBB,    SAI^RIES,    AND    PROFrrS 

with  a  large  and  growing  spread  between 
costs  and  prices  and  with  real  wages  lagging 
behind  the  nation's  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  no  surprise  that  profits  have 
been  increasing  at  a  much  faster  pace  than 
wages  and  salaries.  The  record  reveals  that 
profits  have  moved  far  out  of  line  with  every 
other  major  type  of  Income. 

Between  1960  and  1965,  profits  soared  o2 
percent  before  taxes  and  67  percent  after 
taxes  and  dividend  payments  to  stockholders 
increased  43  percent. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  weekly  after-tax 
take-home  pay  of  factory  workers  Increased 
only  21  percent  (merely  13  percent  after  ac- 
counting for  the  rise  of  living  costs).  ToUl 
wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  of  all  em- 
ployees In  the  economy  increased  only  33 
percent — reflecting  Increased  employment,  as 
well  as  advances  in  wages  and  salaries.  And 
total  after-tax  personal  income  in  the  entire 
economy  increased  merely  34  percent. 
The  lack  of  economic  balance,  1960-€S 

Percent 
.  up 

Corporate    proflts    after    taxes 66.7 

Corporate  proflts  before  taxes 52.3 

Dividend  payments  to  stockholders..  43.  3 
Factory    workers'    weekly    take-home 

pay  20.8 

Total   wages,   salaries,   fringe    benefits 

of  all  employees  in  the  economy,.  33.3 
Total    after-tax    personal    Income    in 

the  economy 34.0 

Source:  U.S.  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  I^abor. 

This  unbalanced  condition  continues  in 
1966.  Between  the  first-half  of  1965  and  the 
same  period  of  1966,  proflts  rose  an  addi- 
tional 11  percent,  both  before  and  after  taxes. 
and  dividend  payments  to  stockholders  In- 
creased another  13(4  percent,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

But  the  after-tax  weekly  take-home  pay  of 
factory  workers  increased  only  2.7  percent  in 
that  period  (with  almost  no  improvement, 
at  all,  In  buying  power).  Total  wages,  sal- 
aries and  fringe  beneflts  of  all  employees  In- 
creased merely  9'j  percent.  And  total  after- 
tax Income  In  the  entire  economy  rose  only 
9  percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  sharply  contrasting 
trends,  the  wage  and  salary  earners'  share  of 
the  value  of  national  production  has  been 
going  down,  while  the  business  share  has 
been  increasing.  These  are  not  the  lopsided 
trends  of  one  year,  alone,  but  they  have  con- 
tinued one  year  after  another. 

Inequities'  In  Income-distribution  have 
been  developing  and  widening.  And  these 
social  inequities  are  creating  a  growing  lack 
of  balance  between  the  economy's  increasing 
ability  to  produce  and  the  lagging  buying 
power  of  workers  and  consumers,  generally. 

THE     CAPTTAL     GOODS    SUPER-BOOM 

Skyrocketing  proflts— aided  by  the  7  per- 
cent ta»-credlt  subsidy  for  business  invest- 
ment in  new  equipment  and  stepped-up  de- 
preciation write-offs — are  providing  the  fuel 
for  a  one-sector  capital  goods  super-boom. 

The  government  expects  business  Invest- 
ment m  new  plants  and  machines  to  rise  17 
percent  this  year— about  twice  as  fast  as  the 
groae  naUonal  product  for  the  third  succes- 
sive year.  On  the  baels  of  government  esti- 
mates,  business   investment   In   the   newest 


automated  planu  and  equipment,  in  1966 
will  be  55'",  greater  than  in  1963,  when  the 
super-boom  begnn. 

The  large-scale  Installations  of  these 
plants  and  machine*  are  expanding  Indus- 
try's capacity  to  produce  at  a  much  faster 
pace  than  the  economy's  sustainable  demand 
for  goods  and  servloes.  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. If  permuted  to  run  It^  course, 
this  capital  goods  super- boom  will  collapse 
and  generate  an  economic  decline. 

In  addition,  sharply  Increasing  capital 
goods  investment  Is  creating  difficulties,  at 
present.  It  is  siphotung  money  out  of  the 
home-buUdlng.  homt-buyliig.  consumer  and 
small  business  marktts.  And,  in  combina- 
tion with  rising  miHt.iry  expenditures.  It  Is 
generating  a  price-boosting  psychology 
tlirough  most  p.irts  tf  the  economy. 

However,  this  boom  of  proflts  and  business 
Investment  shotild  not  be  confused  with  a 
general,  economy-witie  condition  of  infla- 
tionary shortages.  Despite  increased  mili- 
tary spending,  thece  are  no  widespread 
shortages  of  goods,  productive  capacity  and 
manpower. 

There  Is  no  excesl've  demand  for  goods 
In  short  supply.  Thete  Is  no  consumer  scare- 
buying  or  hoarding. 

On  the  contrary,  atito  sales  have  declined. 
Home-building  hiis  Cropped  sharply,  T\\e 
buying  power  of  most  workers'  take-home 
pay  has  hardly  Increased  in  the  pa.st  year. 

Unemployment,  at  89  of  the  labor  force. 
Is  still  far  from  full  e»nployment.  With  Job- 
less rates  of  over  121;  for  teenagers,  nearly 
8  for  Negroes  and  4  6'^  for  blue-collar 
workers,  'here  Is  yet  a  long  road  ahead  be- 
fore America  achievoe  Job  opportunities,  at 
decent  wages,  for  all  persons  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work. 

Sales  of  consumer  goods,  generally,  are 
Increasing,  but  not  ftt"  an  abnormally'  fast 
pace.  In  June,  retail  sales  were  up  6";  from 
a  year  ago.  but  from  the  April-June  quarter 
of  1965  to  the  same  period  of  this  year,  busi- 
ness investment  in  new  plants  and  machines 
was  up  18%, 

The  only  sector  of  the  private  economv  that 
Is  rising  sharply  Is  caplt<al  goods  Investment, 

If  there  Is  inflation  in  the  American  econ- 
omy in  1966,  it  can  b«  found  In  the  lopsided 
profits  and  business  investment  booms. 

MO.NET.A»T   POLICY 

In  a  dangerously  misguided  attempt  to 
curb  the  capital  Roods  boom,  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  commercial  banks  have 
pushed  up  Interest  rates  to  the  highest  levels 
since  the  1920s 

The  Interest  rate  blast-oiT  started  last 
December,  when  the  federal  Reserve  Board 
increased  the  rate,  which  banks  pay  to  bor- 
row funds  from  the  Pedera!  Reserve  system. 
and  lifted  the  permissible  interest  rate  that 
commercial  banks  can  p.iv  on  certificates  of 
deposit  from  4';^',  to  5',;.  The  effect  of 
these  actions  w,is  to  boost  interest  rates  and 
to  shift  large  savings  Into  the  commercial 
banks,  while  halting  the  expansion  of  de- 
posits in  savings  bank*  and  savings  and  loan 
associations,  which  make  mo-t  hcme- 
morig^ige  and  improvement  loans. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  these  high  and 
rising  interest  rates  hiive  curbed  the  capital 
goods  boom.  But  they  are  pushing  residen- 
tial co.nstrucllon  Into  a  depression.  They 
are  boosting;  the  cost  of  living.  And  they 
are  making  It  both  nvire  expensive  and  more 
difficult  for  states  and  local  governments  to 
borrow  money  to  expand  needed  public 
facilities.  ! 

The  prime  intt-rest  rate  for  the  choicest 
and  richest  borrowers  Js  now  6'r.  This  Is  a 
33':,  'r  rise  In  the  busi*  price  of  money  since 
last  December— the  sharpest  price  Increase, 
by  far.  in  a  period  of  rfcaig  prices. 

With  a  prime  rate  of  6'  ,  effective  interest 
rates  -in  loans  to  consumers,  small  business- 
men and  farmers  are  frequently  ]0'-  and 
more.      The    etfective  fate    on    FHA-lnsured 
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mortgages  of  6  ,,':  Is  rising  and  available 
mortgage  funds  are  drying  up.  Building 
permits  for  new  residential  construction 
have  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  seven 
years,  at  a  time  when  the  rebuilding  of 
America's  cities  Is  tu'gently  needed. 

A  one-point  rise  from  5^.'^  to  6'^'"  on  a 
25-year.  $20,000  mortgage — the  average  con- 
ventional mortgage — adds  more  than  S3. 600 
in  Interest  costs  over  those  25  years.  For  the 
vast  majority  of  wage  and  salary  earners 
$3,600  represents  well  over  one-half  year's 
earnings.  Moreuver.  at  a  e'j';  rate  on  a 
120,000  mortgage,  the  borrower  pays  out  $40,- 
500  over  25  years — the  interest  p.iyments  of 
$20,500  are  greater  than  the  loan.  Itself. 

The  sharply  rising  cost  of  money  is  trans- 
lated Into  price  boosts  all  along  the  line, 
from  the  farmer  and  Industrial  producer  to 
the  retailer  and  consumer.  In  addition,  the 
interest  cost  of  Installment  credit  for  autos. 
refrigerators,  television  sets  and  other  con- 
sumer goods  Is  high  and  rising. 

The  American  people  pay  the  price  for 
these  interest  rates — through  increased  liv- 
ing costs  and  Increased  Interest  payments  on 
the  borrowed  funds  of  the  federal, "state,  and 
local  governments. 

The  beneflciaries  of  these  rates  are  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  those  who  are  rich  enough 
to  buy  large  bloclcs  of  corporate  and  gov- 
ernment securities  and  bank  certificates  oi 
deposit. 

This  policy  reinforces  and  aggravates  the 
wrong-way  trend  of  income  distribution,  with 
an  increasing  share  of  the  economy's  forward 
advance  going  to  business,  the  banks  and  the 
rich.  Moreover,  it  is  generating  tuimoll  and 
frenzied  speculation  m  the  nation's  money 
markets  that  threaten  to  undermine  con- 
fidence in  the  nation's  financial  institutions. 

RESTORED    ECONOMIC    BALANCE    IS    NEEDED 

The  cause  of  the  rising  cost-of-Ilving  lies 
essentially  In  .-kyrocketing  proflts  and  the 
related  super-bocin  of  capital  goods  invest- 
ment. 

The  effects  c^ui  be  seen  in  the  lag  of 
workers'  buying  power  and  the  shift  of  in- 
come from  wages  and  salaries  to  profits,  divi- 
dends and  interest. 

Tliese  lopsided  and  inequitable  trends  are 
creating  difficulties,  at  present.  They  can 
generate  serious  troubles  in  the  future. 

America  needs  a  restored  balance  between 
wage.s,  prices,  proflts  and  business  Investment 
as  well  as  considerably  lower  Interest  rates 

Inrreaie  In  real  wages  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide workers  with  an  equitable  and  adequate 
share  of  the  benefits  of  the  economy's  proi;- 
ress.  Justice  and  equity  require  such  In- 
crea-ses  in  the  buying  power  of  wages  and 
salaries.  Moreover,  such  rises  In  real  earn- 
ings are  essential  for  the  sustained  growth  of 
mass  con.?umer  markets,  which  are  the  base 
of  the  nation's  economy. 

The  major  machinery  for  achieving  such 
Increases  In  real  earnings,  in  a  free  society, 
is  collective  bargaining  between  unions  and 
employers.  Collective  bargaining  must  be 
permitted  to  operate,  without  shackles— 
within  the  context  of  the  economic  realities 
of  the  thoiisands  of  different  markets,  indus- 
tries and  occupations,  as  well  as  the  nation.-il 
economy.  Moreover,  in  a  period  of  rising 
prices,  collective  bargaining  is  a  stabilizing 
force.  ^ 

Extended  coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  minions  of  low-wage  wor;:cr.=  and 
a  rise  in  the  federal  minimum  wage  are 
needed  to  lift  tie  rdl  wr.ge.s  of  the  working 
poor. 

High  and  rising  business  profits,  as  well  as 
the  economy's  rapidly  advancing  produc- 
tivity, make  It  possible  for  business  to  grant 
such  improvements  In  the  buving  jx)wer  of 
w.i^es  and  salaries,  without  raising  the  price 
level.  Many  companies  can  afford  to  grant 
substantial  wage  Increases  and  simultane- 
ously reduce  prices. 

-A.n  effective  curb  on  the  capital  goods 
sLiper-bo<:m   is   required— through  repeal   of 
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the  1",  tax  credit  subsidy  for  business  In- 
vestment In  new  equipment  and/or  an  in- 
crease in  corporate  taxes.  Curtailment  of 
tins  one-sector  boom  is  essential  to  help  re- 
a-ire  balance  to  the  economy  and  to  mak« 
more  funds  available  for  housing,  the  re- 
biuldlng  of  America's  cities  and  expanded 
public  facilities. 

Continued  expansion  of  the  economy  is  es- 
.-entliil  to  create  enough  new  Job  opportuni- 
ties to  achieve  and  maintain  full  emplc- 
ii;?nt  of  a  rapidly  growing  labor  force  in' a 
period  of  spreading  automation.  Such  su<=- 
tained  pace  of  economic  growth  must  be 
b.i.sod  on  a  sound  foundation  of  Increasing 
real  w.iges  and  salaries  and  expanding  con- 
sumer markets.  It  must  be  based,  too  on 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  and 
increasingly  urban  population  for  public  fa- 
cilities and  services— with  sufficient  federal 
funds  for  the  planned  expansion  of  efforts 
to  meet  these  needs. 

A  roll-back  of  Intere.'t  rates  to  more  ren- 
sunable  levels  In  required.  Congress  should 
establish  an  Interest  rate  celling  of  4'.': 
on  time  deposits  of  all  types.  Including  cer- 
tificates ol  deposit  Congress  should  also 
demand  the  Federal  Reserve  to  exercise  its 
authority— through  the  purchase  of  gov- 
ernment securities  and  regulation  of  reserve 
requirements— to  stabilize  the  money  mar- 
ket and  maintain  reasonable  Interest  rates. 
In  addition.  Congress  should  adopt  a  meas- 
ure to  provide  a  gradual  and  orderly  end  to 
the  issuance  of  certificates  of  deposit  by  the 
banks  and  review  the  effect  on  the  money 
market  of  the  federal  governments  issuance 
of  participation  certiflcates.  The  govern- 
ment should  also  develop  effective  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  the  various  fed- 
eral agencies.  Including  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  that  are  In  the  money  and  credit 
area. 

If  the  President  determines  that  the.'e  Is 
a  national  emergency  to  require  extraordi- 
nary stabilization  measures — with  even- 
handed  restraints  on  all  costs,  prices,  profits, 
dividends,  corporate  executive  compensation 
(including  bonuses  and  stock  options)  as 
well  as  employees'  wages  and  salaries — he 
will  have  the  support  of  the  AFX^CIO.  Such 
measures  should  apply  equitably  to  all  groups 
In  the  economy  and  to  all  components  of  the 
cost-of-living,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOS- 
ALS TO  FIGHT  INFLATION  AND 
LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  take  action  to  Insure  the 
continuation  of  our  prosperity.  The  pro- 
posal he  has  made  has  my  support.  The 
program  can  do  a  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

It  can  help  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation. 

It  can  check  the  e.xce.sslve  growth  of 
business  investment. 

It  can  help  to  reinvlgorate  the  home- 
building  Industry. 

It  can  relieve  the  strain  on  our  finan- 
cial institutions. 

It  can  reverse  the  upward  trend  of 
interest  rates. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  jrpendlng  on 
plant  and  equipment  has  gro-wn  too  rap- 
idly. It  has  grown  too  fast  for  the  Indus- 
tries that  supply  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. It  has  grown  too  fast  for  the 
consU'Uction  indui,try.  The  result  is  what 
one  would  expect — soaring  costs. 

The  plant  and  equipment  boom  has 
grown  faster  than  the  supply  of  savings 
In  thcu-  rush  to  get  funds"  for  expan- 
sion— corporations  issued  86  percent 
more  bonds  in  the  first  half  of  tliis  year 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1965.  "The 
amount  of  bank  loans  outstanding  to 
bu.siness  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  22 
percent  in  the  first  7  montiis  of  this  vear. 
Our  financial  institutions  have  been 
enga-ed  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  funds 
bidding  against  one  another  for  con- 
sumer savings  and  for  the  liquid  funds 
of  business.  Excessive  competition  for 
funds  can  weaken  the  earnings  pasition 
of  our  thrift  institutions,  and  ex!X)se 
them  to  large  withdrawals  as  funds  shL^t 
from  one  Institution  to  another. 

Fortunately,  our  financial  system  has 
great  strength.  And  our  private  insti- 
tutions are  backed  by  Government  insur- 
ance and  the  rc-^ources  of  the  Federal 
Reser\e  System  and  the  Home  Loan 
Bank.  But  even  the  stroncest  system 
suffers  when  placed  under  too  great  pres- 
sure. It  is  time  that  we  brought  this 
testing  period  for  our  financial  system 
to  an  end. 

I  feel,  however,  the  Congress  should 
not  make  the  suspension  of  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  and  tlie  accele- 
rated depreciation  allowance  retroactive 
to  September  1  as  recommended.  This 
would  not  be  fair  to  firms  which  have 
made  commitments  between  that  date 
and  this.  Therefore,  I  will  ask  for  an 
amendment  making  the  effective  date 
September  9.  1966. 

Also,  I  feel  that  small  business  firms 
doing  less  than  $1  million  volume  an- 
nually, should  be  exempt  from  the  sus- 
pensions and  will  work  for  an  amend- 
ment to  this  effect. 

And  it  is  time  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
rise  in  interest  rates.  That  rise  ha£  been 
going  on  for  a  year.  We  have  reached 
6-percent  rates  for  high-grade  corpo- 
rate bonds.  Issues  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  yield  over  6  percent 
m  some  cases.  Home  buyers  have  to  pay 
6  percent,  6.5  percent,  even  7  percent, 
and  often  cannot  get  money  at  any  price. 
And  there  has  been  no  sign  of  letup  in 
the  rise  of  rates. 

We  must  do  something  to  stop  this 
climb.  I  have  nothing  against  people 
who  receive  interest.  They  are  not  all 
rich.  Lots  of  them  are  old  people,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  them  get  more  iTocn. 
their  savings.  But  high  interest  rates 
are  a  tax  on  all  those  who  have  to  borrow 
to  carry  on  their  business.  We  need  to 
restrict  investment,  but  we  are  making 
those  who  have  to  borrow  carry  too 
much  of  the  burden. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
doing  its  job  as  it  sees  it.  However.  It 
has  become  evident  that  monetary  poli- 
cies alone  cannot  do  the  job;  fiscal  re- 
straint is  needed.  That  Is  what  the  ad- 
ministration will  pro\-lde. 

The  present  program  can  do  an  effec- 
tive   job   of    checking    the    investment 
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boom.  And  It  can  do  It  without  endan- 
gering our  financial  institutions.  It  will 
help  to  reverse  the  trend  of  interest  rates 
and  get  homebuilding  started  again. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPER  AMERICAN- 
ISM TROPHY  WON  THIS  YEAR  BY 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  mav 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Resoed  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  since  1933  the  late  newspaper 
publisher,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
through  tlie  Hearst  Newspaper  Ameri- 
canism Trophy,  has  honored  and  recog- 
nized an  American  Legion  organization 
for  its  efforts  to  stimulate  Legionnaires 
and  all  citizens  to  respect  and  maintain 
the  basic  precepts  of  freedom  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded, 

I  am  proud  that  tliis  year's  Hearst 
Newspaper  Americanism  Tiophy  was 
won  by  the  American  Legion  De- 
partment of  Tennessee.  I  am  also 
proud  that  one  of  my  very  good  friends, 
retiring  Tennessee  Department  Com- 
mander Onie  T.  Frith,  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  who  worked  long  and  diligently 
on  behalf  of  Americanism  by  the  de- 
partment during  the  past  year,  received 
this  award  from  the  Hearst  Publications, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

During  the  past  year,  the  American 
Legion  Department  of  Tennessee  has 
orsranized  and  sponsored  a  radio  and  TV 
program  entitled  "Your  American  Legion 
Speaks."  The  program  emphasized  the 
pi'oper  respect  and  display  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  statewide  program,  "Show 
Your  Colors,"  resulted  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  over  250,000  flag  pin  sets,  and 
brought  requests  from  almost  every  ci\'ic 
and  fraternal  group  within  the  State 
for  assistance  in  promoting  activities 
directed    at  patriotic    goals. 

The  Tennessee  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  had  4,000  Tennessee 
youngsters  participating  in  its  oratorical 
contest;  it  sponsored  39  Boy  Scout 
troops;  fielded  53  American  Legion  base- 
ball teams  that  involved  586  young 
adults:  and  from  June  4  to  June  10. 
carried  out  at  Tennessee  Technological 
University  at  Cookeville  one  of  its  most 
successful  programs  for  the  American 
Legion  Boys'  State  governmental  study 
symposium  with  501  young  Tennesseans 
attending  the  7-day  session. 

An  editorial  praising  the  American 
Legion  Department  of  Tennessee  was 
published  by  the  Nashville  Banner  on 
August  31.  1966.  This  editorial  merits 
the  widest  dissemination. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
Mr.    KLUCZYNSKI.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  mav 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  liave  over  the  past 
year  had  an  extraordinary  education 
In  the  wide  range  of  problems  facing 
the  handicapped. 

One  problem  that  has  received  partic- 
ular attention  has  been  the  extent  of 
educational  facilities  available  for  c'eaf 
children.  And  we  found  that  in  rr.ost 
respects  there  are  not  enough.  The 
yoimger  a  deaf  child  Is,  the  better  his 
chances  are  for. good  schooling;  as  he 
grows  older,  the  facilities  available  to 
■  him  become  Increasingly  scarce.  There 
are  a  number  of  public  and  private 
schools  equipped  to  give  deaf  children  an 
•  elementary-level  educat.on.  There  are 
a  very  few  schools  equipped  to  educate 
the  deaf  student  at  the  secondary  level. 
And  there  Is  currently  only  one  Institu- 
tion for  postsecondary  education  for  the 
doaf  In  the  world — Gallaudet  College 
here  In  Washington.  This  institution, 
however,  is  due  to  receive  some  help 
shortly  when  the  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  authorized  by  act  of 
this  Congress,  is  established. 

Aware  of  the  great  shortage  in  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf  in  secondary  education, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 
recently  Introduced  H.R.  17190  to  estab- 
lish a  model  high  school  for  the  deaf  to 
be  operated  by  Gallaudet  College.  To- 
day I  am'happy  to  demonstrate  my  sup- 
port fof  this  legislation  by  Introducing 
an  identical  bill. 

In  brief,  the  bill  authorizes  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  model  secondary 
school  for  the  deaf  to  serve  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  nearby  States.  The 
school  would  be  designed  to  offer  a  com- 
prehensive high  school  curriculum  in- 
cluding college  preparatory  course  work 
and  vocational  programs. 

The  new  school  would  be  particularly 
valuable  to  Maryland,  as  one  of  the 
States  nearby  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Although  Maryland  already  has  a 
very  excellent  school  for  the  deaf  in 
Frederick  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Lloyd  Ambrosen,  it  cannot  support  a  full 
high  school  currlculxim.  There  are  other 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  Maryland— Balti- 
more City,  Rlderwood,  Silver  Spring. 
Glen  Bumle — with  a  total  enrollment  of 
over  500  students,  but  they  offer  almost 
exclusively  a  primary  education.  The 
principal  reason  that  none  of  these 
schools  can  provide  a  complete  high 
school  curriculum  Is  that  they  could  not 
draw  the  300  to  500  students  necessary 
for  a  strong  secondary  education  pro- 
gram. By  locating  the  proposed  school 
on  the  grounds  of  Oallaudot  and  drawing 
from  all  States  in  the  region,  the  neces- 
sary number  of  students  can  be  easily 
obtained  to  support  the  khid  of  curricu- 
lum that  Is  so  badly  needed. 
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Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  very 
serious  need  for  a  national  high  school 
for  the  deaf,  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
choose  to  act  swiftly  on  this  legislation. 


PRESIDENT  HA3  TAKEN  A  WISE  AND 
TIMELY  ACnON  IN  NATION'S 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  fMr.  McGrathI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matLer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  has  taken  a  wise  and 
timely  action. 

I  think  it  Is  wise  because  for  some  time 
warning  signals  were  becoming  visible  in 
the  economy.  The  demands  for  capital 
have  driven  Interest  rates  higher  and 
higher. 

In  many  Industries  the  need  for  skilled 
workers  is  acute. 

Some  commodities  are  meeting  rising 
demand  with  rising  prices. 

I  believe  it  is  timely  because  these 
restraints  proposed  by  the  President  can 
be  effective  and  mere  easily  borne  now, 
whereas  a  greater  threat  of  Inflation 
later  would  demand  more  drastic  meas- 
ures not  so  easy  to  bear. 

Much  of  the  present  boom  has  been  en- 
couraged by  incenjves — particularly  tax 
Incentives.  These  incentive.s— the  in- 
vestment credit  and  accelerated  tax 
writeoffs  for  investment  in  buildings — 
were  designed  to  stimulate  a  then  lag- 
ging economy. 

By  a  temporary  suspension  of  these 
incentives  now  we  (an  ease  demand.  By 
temporarily  suspending  these  incentives 
they  will  be  available  again  when  the 
economy  has  had  time  to  absorb  the  ex- 
isting backlog  of  orders  for  equipment 
and  the  pace  of  commercial  construction 
has  moved  to  a  mote  reasonable  level. 

The  high  rate  of  activity  in  the  indus- 
tries more  affected  by  the  President's 
proposals  will,  I  thfeik.  assure  that  these 
measures  will  not  increase  our  rate  of 
unemployment. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  act  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  President  with 
timeliness  and  wisdom  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  enjoy  our  high  prosperity. 
As  the  President  has  asked,  the  Congress 
must  focus  on  those  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy that  need  urgent  attention. 
I  believe  he  has  pointed  the  way  for  us. 
I  believe  the  Congress  will  act  respon- 
sibly in  enacting  not  only  the  restraints 
on  tax  incentives,  but  in  helping  to  curb 
appropriations  to  the  levels  the  President 
has  recommended. 


APPLAUSE  FOE  PRESIDENTS 
STAT5MENT 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSBl.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  forthright  statement  of  the  President 
yesterday  setting  forth  steps  necessary 
"to  assure  the  continuing  health  and 
strength  of  the  economy." 

It  is  right  in  calling  for  action  by  all 
Federal  agencies  designed  to  curtail  un- 
necessary expenditures.  I  myself  have 
voted  to  cut  more  than  $8  billion  from 
Federal  spending.  When  we  are  fight- 
ing the  enemies  of  democracy  abroad  and 
the  forces  of  economic  distress  at  home, 
each  step  we  take  must  be  informed,  ef- 
ficient, effective  and  absolutely  necessar>' 
Waste  and  excess  will  contribute  to  tiie 
fires  of  inflation  and  sap  the  energy  of 
our  Nation,  They  cannot  be  tolerated 
I  applaud  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  yet  another  reason.  It  is  force- 
ful— a.s  it  seeks  immediate  and  helpful 
measures:  yet  it  is  temperate — as  it  re- 
lies on  our  citizenry  to  exercise  voluntary 
restraint. 

What  the  statement  asks  from  busi- 
ne.ss  are  measures  that  will  increase  the 
health  of  industry  in  the  long  run. 

And  what  the  President  as]^  from  la- 
bor will  increase  the  welfare  of  our  cit- 
izens now  and  in  the  future. 

Illation  hurts  the  men  and  women  of 
my  constituency.  It  cuts  an  unfair  swath 
through  their  incomes  withdrawing  from 
many  of  them  the  welcome  benefits  of 
prosperity.  Poverty  becomes  mere 
grinding  and  more  brutal  as  hiehei 
prices  steals  from  the  poor  the  little  that 
they  have.  Indeed,  all  my  constituents, 
in  daily  trips  to  the  supermarket,  in  their 
desire  to  buy  new  homes  and  new  clothes 
know  that  a  giowing  part  of  the  finan- 
cial gains  of  the  last  5  years  can  disap- 
pear through  higher  prices.  Since  com- 
ing to  Washington  I  have  personally  con- 
ducted a  continuing  inquiry  into  the  ris- 
ing price  of  food  to  consumers,  particu- 
larly bread  and  milk  prices,  and  have 
studied  the  impact  of  trading  stamps  on 
the  economy. 

I' am  not  talking  afctout  the  lofty  dis- 
course of  the  economists  and  the  scholar. 
Inflation  is  not  any  abstract  lesson  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  talks  the  harsh  languace 
of  the  marketplace.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  will  probably  be  3.5  percent  higher 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year,  and  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  has  moved  up  for 
the  first  time  in  years. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  1  feel  espe- 
cially hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  halt 
to  the  sad  weakening  of  the  economy  that 
inflation  could  bring.  In  the  last  ses- 
sions the  Congress  has  brought  the  Great 
Society  closer  to  realization  through  such 
measures  as  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ai-y  School  Act.  medicare,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  Now  we  are 
working  on  historic  changes  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  structure. 

Yet  the.se  vast  achievements  of  the  past 
several  years  can  be  erased,  not  through 
the  force  of  foreign  enemies,  not  through 
the    conspiracy    of    Internal    foes,    but 
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through  the  relentless  effect  of  inflation 
on  our  lives. 

For  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
can  be  a  mockery  if  it  is  immediately  de- 
voured by  higher  costs  for  the  worker. 

Improved  medical  care  for  all  our  peo- 
ple will  be  an  illusion  if  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment and  of  medication  moves  increas- 
ingly upward. 

And  just  as  the  Nation  has  decided  to 
make  impressive  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  education  for  its  children,  our 
people  at  the  same  time  must  have  the 
real  income  necessary  to  provide  that 
education  for  their  children. 

I  think  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  my 
constituents,  of  industry  and  labor  alike, 
of  the  poor,  and  the  rich,  and  especially 
on  behalf  of  those  on  fixed  incomes  when 
I  concur  in  the  thoughts  that  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  expressed  and  urge  this 
Congress  to  take  the  actions  requested. 
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and  guided  through  the  Congress,  legislation 
which  has  progressively  Increased  the 
strength  and  readiness  ot  all  major  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces, 

Through  his  long  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  country.  Carl  Vinson  has  greatly  en- 
hanced Its  honor  and  Us  strength.  Accord- 
ingly, the  1966  Sylvanus  Thayer  Medal  is 
hereby  awarded  by  the  Association  of  Grad- 
uates of  the  United  States  Militarv  Academy 
to  Carl  Vinson,  " 

C.  V.  R.  ScHrvLER, 
Genera}.  U.S.  Army  {Retired  \. 

President. 


THE  HONORABLE  CARL  VINSON  RE- 
CEIVES 1966  SYLVANUS  THAYER 
AWARD.  PRESENTED  BY  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  GRADUATES,  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Rivers] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  September  10,  the 
Association  of  Graduates.  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  conferred  upon  our  former  be- 
loved colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vin- 
son, of  Georgia,  Its  highest  honor,  the 
Sylvanus  Thayer  Award.  v 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no 
n^dng  American  more  worthy  of  this  dis- 
tinction. The  citation  accompanying 
the  award  stated: 

ASSOCIATION    or    Graduates,    U  S     Militart 
ACADEMT,  West  Point,  N,Y,.  1066  Sylvanus 
Thater  Award,  CrrATioN,  Carl  Vinson 
Carl  Vinson  has  served  for  more  than  50 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
he  developed   In  the  service  of  his  country 
an   unparalleled   understanding   of   the   role 
of  the  mUltary  in  national  affairs.  As  "father 
of  the  two-ocean  Navy,"  elder  statesman  of 
aviation,  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  Armv 
in  its  efforts  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  ef- 
ficient, flexible  force  fully  responsive  to  the 
nation's  needs,  he  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  the  cause  of  national  defense 

Mr.  Vinson  took  his  first  oath  as  a  Con- 
gressman on  3  November  1914,  in  the  63rd 
Congress.  He  was  re-elected  to  each  succeed- 
ing Congress  thereafter,  through  the  88th  a 
record  of  continued  service  unequalled  'in 
our  history.  He  was  a  member  and  then 
Chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  33  years.  With  the  exception  of 
the  brief  periods  when  he  was  the  ranking 
minority  member,  he  served  for  14  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
into  which  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  had 
been  merged.  With  profound  concern  for 
the  national  security  and  with  a  firm  under- 
standing Of  the  relationship  of  military 
strength  to  that  security,  he  has  introduced 


It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  West  Point  last  Saturday 
when  the  Incomparable  Carl  Vinson  ac- 
cepted the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award,  and 
to  hear  him  speak  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
in  his  own  inimitable  fashion.  Mr.  Vin- 
son spoke  from  his  heart,  based  upon  50 
years  of  experience  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  an  inspiring 
address — one  that  will  be  recorded  In  the 
annals  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  so 
future  generations  may  read  and  reread 
the  words  of  wisdom  and  the  sage  advice 
and  counsel  of  this  truly  great  American. 
Mr.  Vinson's  addre.ss  follows: 
General  Bennett.  General  Schuyler  Chair- 
man Rivers,  Secretary  Resor,  General 
Wheeler.  Distinguished  Alumni  of  Wes» 
Point,  Members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Cadet 
Corps  of  the  Mlhtary  Academv.  Distin- 
guished Guests.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  with 
all  my  heart  1  th.-uik  you  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  today. 

I  am,  first  of  all'  humbled  by  the  emi- 
nence of  those  who  before  me  have  received 
the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award. 

To  me  it  seems  incredible  that  I  should 
join  the  ranks  of  men  so  iUustrious  in  the 
history  of  our  nation. 

It  gives  me  a  feeling  of  pride  and  of  im- 
mense satisfaction.  Yet,  I  must  confess  also 
to  a  feeling  that  my  predecessors  measured 
up  to  this  recognition  far  more  than  I. 
But  my  feelings  run  far  deeper  than  this 
This  revered  place — this  beloved  institu- 
tion, so  close  to  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can— has  very  special  meanings  for  me. 

I  am  almoct  exactly  half  the  age  of  this 
institution. 

I  served  in  the  United  States  Congress  for 
almost  a  third  of  the  time  that  there  has 
been  a  United  States  MUitarv  Academy. 

For  more  than  40  years — one-fourth  the 
life  of  this  institution— I  was  direcUy  con- 
cerned In  the  Congress  with  the  nation's 
security,  more  especially  with  the  strength 
and  readiness  of  our  mUltary  establishment. 
And  over  these  decades  of  dealing  with  the 
power  and  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  I 
came  to  know  thousands  of  your  graduates 
ranking  from  the  single  gold  bar  to  five  stars' 
Testimony  I  have  taken  lor  four  decades 
from  countless  of  your  most  distinguished 
alumni, 

I  have  dealt  with,  and  helped  to  enact 
scores  of  laws  relating  to  the  many  problems 
of  administering  this  Academv. 

Year  by  year  for  a  half-centurv.  I  have 
become  more  and  more  steeped  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  armed  forces,  and  from  this 
I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  critical  role 
of  your  graduates  in  preserving  and  bulldlne 
this  nation. 

But— more.  even,  than  any  of  these 
things— I  have,  over  the  years,  become  in- 
creasingiy  conscious  of  the  truth,  that  it  is 
character  that  means  the  most  in  human 
affairs.  And.  I  have  learned  that,  above  all 
else,  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
symbolizes  Honor,  Duty,  and  Country, 

Perhaps,    then,    considering    these    things 
you  can  sense  why  this  event  today  means 


so  much  to  me  and  can  share  my  feelings 
in  some  measure. 

I  am  av.-are  that  Major  Thayer's  system, 
which  he  evolved  during  his  16  years  of 
superintendency,  gave  this  institution  Its  di- 
rection and  standards.  I  know  he  Is  rightly 
Immortalized  as  "Father  of  the  Military 
Academy." 

I  realize  that  he  implanted  here  the  rule  of 
absolute  honesty  and  complete  integrity; 
that  here  he  established  a  -curriculum  as 
broad  as  was  consistent  with  the  primary 
demands  of  professional  training:  that  it 
was  he  who  induced  every  cadet  to  exercise 
his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  to  the  end  that 
both  mind  and  character  would  reach  for 
the  skies. 

I  have  seen  first-hand,  over  my  own  years, 
that  these  firm  foundations  laid  a  centA-y 
and  a  half  ago  by  Sylvanus  Thayer  have  con- 
tinued here  to  this  very  moment. 

Back  in  1914,  when  I  entered  the  Congress 
and  World  War  I  had  just  started  in  Europe, 
I  became  concerned  about  our  state  of  pre- 
paredness. That  concern  has  remained  with 
me  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

As  a  Member  and  later  Chairman  for  six- 
teen years  of  what  was  then  the  Naval  .Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  concentrated  on  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps.  But,  at  the  s.-xme 
time,  I  was  aware  then,  and  even  more  so 
in  later  years,  of  the  need  for  a  vigorous  Army 
capable  of  meeting  our  defense  requirements. 
It  was  a  small  Army  at  that  time,  and  only 
a  handful  could  foresee  that  in  a  few  years 
it  would  become  the  mightiest  force  "ever 
gathered  together  in  the  world. 

Looking  back  on  those  years,  1  have  to  ad- 
mit that  Congress  was  not  entirely  free  of 
guilt  when  It  came  time  to  earmark  funds 
for  our  armed  forces.  The  combined  mili- 
tary appropriations  for  1925,  1930,  and  1935 
for  example,  amounted  to  $1.132,000,000— a 
significant  fact  when  we  consider  that  the 
Army  budget  alone  for  this  fiscal  year  is  cur- 
rently $17,000,000,000  and  expected  to  mount 
even  higher. 

In  the  years  leading  up  to  World  War  n 
those  of  us  m  the  Congress  who  were  con- 
cerned about  our  defense  had  a  lot  of  talking 
to  do  to  convince  sjome  of  our  fellow  members 
of  the  nation's  military  needs.  And  while  we 
were  busy  trying  to  convert  our  colleagues 
(and  frequently  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  as  well)  here  at  West  Point  you 
were  busy  training  our  present  Army  leaders 

Without  the  training  your  predecessors  re- 
ceived here,  without  their  devotion  to  dutv 
and  their  faith  In  the  urgency  of  theU-  pro'- 
fesslon.  our  fantastic  expansion  and  final  vic- 
tory In  World  War  n  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

When  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  formed  in  1947.  I  became  even  more 
familiar  with  the  Army  and  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Air  Force 
and  finally  the  Air  Force  Academy, 

Our  defense  structure,  bv  1947  had  un- 
dergone considerable  change.  Nuclear 
weapons  posed  grave  threats— not  onlv  to 
our  security,   but  to  our  survival. 

I  soon  rean.zed  that  the  answer  to  the 
problems  that  confronted  U5,  from  a  defense 
viewpoint,  lay  in  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable,  balanced  force  structure 
responsive  to  any  type  of  military  challenge 
that  we  might  meet.  ' 

I  did  not  believe  then— nor  do  I  believe 
now— that  a  nuclear  exchange  was  likely  Lf 
we  were  prepared  to  meet  every  type  of 
threat. 

I  believed  then— as  I  do  now— that  this 
nation  must  constantly  maintain  a  strong 
modern  military  structure — capable  of  ex- 
pansion, but  always  large  enough  to  meet 
Immediate  challenges. 

I  was  always  concerned  when  our  active 
military  strength  fell  below  2,500,000  men. 
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and  the  Army  had  lees  than  1.000,000  men  on 
active  duty. 

But  back  in  1947.  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  new  and  awesome  dimension  of 
atomic  warfare,  the  Army  and  Navy  also 
faced  the  problem  of  unification. 

We  had  three  services,  and  there  were 
many  who  wanted  only  one  service,  one  chief 
of  staff,  and  one  philosophy  of  warfare  I 
opposed  this  concept  then— Just  as  I  oppose 
It  now— for  I  have  always  felt  that  the  sepa- 
rate servlcea — each  an  expert  In  its  own  mis- 
sions— are  Indispensable  to  our  security 

But  I  did  recognize  the  virtue  of  one  or- 
ganizatlon  overseeing  the  entire  function- 
ing of   the  separate  services. 

ITius,  the  first  and  most  Important  step 
tHat  liad  to  be  taken  to  bring  about  this 
type  of  unification  was  to  combine  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  th«' 
Congress  to  form  the  Armed  Servlcei; 
Committees. 

without  bringing  together  llato  one  con:- 
mlttee  In  each  house  the  experienced  mUl- 
tary  and  naval  congressional  personnel  we 
had  In  the  Congress  at  that  time,  many  of 
the  legislative  achievements  that  are  now  the 
law  of  the  land  would  not  have  been  possible. 
I  look  back  now  with  some  pride  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  satlsfacUon  upon  the  accoon- 
pllshments  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  during  t^e  "fourteen  years  I 
served  as  Chairman.  Many  of  the  laws  we 
wrote  not  only  guided  the  officers  who  lead 
the  Armed  Forces  today,  but  will  guide  you 
as  you  lead  the  Army  of  tomorrow. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  today  to  remi- 
nisce. 

I  came,  instead,  with  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude, to  indulge  myself,  for  a  few  moments 
In  s<»ne  admonlUons  to  you  men  of  the 
Cadet  Corps,  based  upon"^my  half -century  of 
association  with  the  finest  men  I  Have  ever 
toown— offlcers  and  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

When  you  receive  your  commission  and 
leave  this  hallowed  ground,  you  will  go  forth 
to  face  a  constantly  changing  world. 

It  has  been  a  centxiry  of  strife  and  ud- 
heaval  and  they  continue  today. 

Tou  have  the  great  advantage  of  knowl- 
edge and  youth. 

You  also  have  the  great  advantage  of 
knowing  that  you  wiU  serve  under  capable 
outstanding  officers. 

You  wlU  luive  tbe  adventage  or  serving  In 
a  modem  Army— an  Army  with  soUd  tradi- 
tion, outstanding  spirit,  and  the  flneet  mill- 
tary  hardware  available. 

You  wlU  serve  In  an  Army  made  up  of 
highly  educated  men  and  women.  You  will 
find  a  much  higher  degree  of  Intelligence  In 
tie  Army  today  than  any  period  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  when  you  wear 
the  uniform  of  a  cadet  of  the  United  States 
MUltary  Academy,  and  later  the  uniform  of 
an  officer  In  the  Army  of  the  United  states 
that  you  are  wearing  a  uniform  that  should 
mi  you  with  pride— pride  In  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  acquiring  skills  that  wUl  hjp 
to  preserve  the  future  of  our  nation;  pride 
in  the  fact  that  you  are  preparing  to  bear 
the  torch  of  liberty  to  light  the  way  for  aU 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 
von'^Tn*?*  '""T^"*  *^oP«  o'  au  of  us  that 
L  *J^  V  "J"  ''*''*  *°  »PPly  y°"'  knowledge 
in  the  hard  test  of  combat.  But  bear  this 
in  mind,  the  greatest  satiafactlon  that  can 

th^K^^f"^  '=''*^*°  °*  °'"  "^  »8  to  know 
that  he  has  made  a  contribution  to  his  na- 
tlon-that  he  lus  helped  to  pre«^e  and 
protect  our  way  of  Ufe— a  warof  life  un- 
equaled  In  the  history  of  clvll4atlon 

J.J^^T  ?f  ^°^^  tbat  can  give  a  man  a 
greater  feeling  of  pride  than  to  know  that  he 
has  done  hU  Job  well,  parUcula^ly  when 
he  can  s«i  the  remits  aroJS  him  For  you 
^"«  '*f"lt»  will  be  the  knowledge  ^L^o^ 
people  live  m  freedom,  enjoying  the  benefite 


of  a  form  of  govenujient  that  has  attained 
the  highest  living  standard  In  the  world 

As  you  proceed  wltfc  your  studies  here  at 
the  Academy,  look  forfrard  constantly.  Don't 
be  content  with  standing  stlU,  because  physi- 
cally It  U  impossible  to  stand  still.  The 
world  Is  In  constanft  motion  and  there- 
fore you  either  movf  forward  or  you  fall 
backwards. 

When  I  was  told  tliat  I  was  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  this  great  hcn.i.-.  my  mind  recalled 
some  of  the  graduates  of  this  academy— men 
of  vision— men  who  looked  forward  I  was 
reminded  of  Cicero's  famous  words  "The 
harvest  of  old  age  la  the  recollection  and 
abundance  of  blessings  prevlouslv  secured  " 
Among  these  blessings  are  my  friendships 
with  such  men  as  General  Pershing,  General 
Elsenhower,  General  Bradley.  General  Gruen- 
ther,  General  MacArthUr,  and  a  multitude  of 
others. 

Most  of  the  great  men  of  this  nation 
are  humble  men.  An«  the  true  test  of  any 
man  Is —  ' 

To  be  able  to  combine  humility  with 
pride;  to  be  wisely  aggressive  without  being 
dogmatic:  to  be  firm  without  beUig  stub- 
bom:  to  be  capable  of  making  decisions 
without  being  rash;  to  accept  criticism  with- 
out resenting  It:  to  b«  compcisslonate  with- 
out being  weak;  to  Inspire  others,  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  Inspired  by  others  to 
be  loyal  not  only  to  tfcose  whom  he  serves 
but  to  those  who  serve  under  him 

And  then  there  will  be  the  supreme  test— 
the  test  of  leadership.  For  when  all  is  .<!ald 
and  done,  you  are  here  to  become  Army 
officers — and  leaders  of  men. 

No  academic  course  fan  teach  you  leader- 
ship, but  knowledge  la  the  basic  Ingredient 
You  can  acquire  the  Instincts  of  leadership  bv 
emulation.  But  first  you  must  have  the 
desire  to  be  a  leader. 

You  must  be  willing  and  anxious  to  ac- 
cept responsibility. 

You  must  do  your  level  best  In  everv 
assignment.  Including  those  which  may  ap"- 
pear  to   you   to  seem   berren  of  challenge 

Make  everything  yoa  do  In  your  Army 
career  Importanl^regarWless  of  your  own  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation. 

You  have  to  not  only^  understand  an  order 
and  know  how  to  carry  It  out,  vou  must  also 
have  the  ability  to  give  an  order  and  make 
sure   that   it   is   followed   through 

Always  think  In  terms  of  the  whole  Army 

not  just  one  branch.  Remember— except 
for  the  one  day  each  yenr,  and  that  Is  when 
you  play  Navy  In  your  annual  football  game— 
you  are  preparing  to  become  part  of  a  four- 
service  team. 

At  the  same  time,  newr  lose  pride  In  your 
own  service — and  maintain  the  inteerltv  of 
your  own  military  depawment.  Be  proud  of 
your  heritage,  proud  of  your  leaders,  proud 
of  this  the  greatest  of  «Il  nations  on  earth 
and  then  be  moderately  proud  of  yourself 

As.  you  know,  we  are  currently  engaged 
m  a  war.  which,  on  some  other  campuses 
around  the  country,  ha«  produced  consider- 
able friction. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  nor  can  anvone  tell  vou 
what  the  future  holds  to  Viet'Nam.  or  any 

fJ^  !"■  ?.*"  °'  ^*  '*°''**-  ^"t  I  can  tell  you 
that  this  nation  confronts  a  determined 
enemy  in  Viet  Nam.  I  can  also  tell  you  that 
Viet  Nam.  and  a  military  victory  there  is 
vital  to  our  own  securltj-  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  and  freedom  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  ^ 

In  the  performance  of  our  servicemen  In 
that  fa.--away  land,  I  have  an  enormous 
pride.  Partly  this  Is  because  of  my  years 
of  Identification  with  the  armed  forces'  but 
far  more  It  la  because  of  their  heroism,  their 
profeeslonal  skill,  their  aieadfastness  In  the 
supreme  challenges  of  the  battlefield. 

I  for  one  strongly  favor  what  President 
Johnson  has  sought  to  do.  and  has  done 
there.  Particularly  1  commef.d  the  prudence 
and    statecraft  he   has   anployed    to   insure 
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that  this  crisis  does  not  escalate  endlessly, 
and  ultimately  engulf  all  mankind  In  devas- 
tation too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

I  know  that  communism  is  not  gomg  to 
Just  fade  away.  I  know  that  communism 
is  going  to  be  a  challenge  to  our  way  of  life 
for  many  years  to  come. 

If  I  have  ever  been  convinced  of  anything 
In  my  life.  I  am  convinced  that  democracy, 
and  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  which 
go  hand-ln-hand  with  it.  will  out-wear  out- 
last, and  out-live  any  philosophy  or  catch- 
phrase  that  ever  emerges  from  the  Kremlin 

We  must  maintain  our  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

This  will  Involve  sacrifice— the  sacrifice  of 
lives.  Just  as  we  are  sacrificing  lives  today 
In  Viet  Nam;  the  sacrifice  of  time;  the  sacri- 
fice of  material  wealth;  and  the  sacrifice  of 
long  family  separation. 

But  neither  you  young  men.  nor  our  do- 
zens, are  afraid  of  sacrifice.  We  will  do 
whatever  must  be  done.  For  when  all  Is 
said  and  done,  the  tomorrow  of  this  nation  is 
being  entrusted  to  you— to  you,  the  Army 
of  the  future,  guardians  of  the  land  of  the 
free.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Sylvanus 
ihayer. 
I  thank  vou. 
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STATEMENT  BY  AFL-CIO  EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  1 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th?  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
inflationary  trend  presently  evident  in 
the  economy.   Labor  Is  also  concerned 

The  views  of  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  on  this  matter  will  be  of  Interest 
and  importance  In  considering  what 
moves  can  be  taken  to  combat  inflation 
The  executive  council's  recommendations 
should  be  given  very  serious  considera- 
tion and  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  statement  Issued  at 
their  meeting  In  Chicago  on  August  23, 
1966 : 

SrATEMENT        BY        THB        AFL-CIO        EXECUTIVE 

Council  on  thb  National  Economt   Chi- 
cago, III.,  Auccst  23,  1966 

Inflation  In  America  Is  clearly  and  directly 
profit  Inflation.  ^ 

Profits  have  skyrocketed — moving  up  far 
out  of  Une  With  wages  and  salaries. 

The  result  has  been  Increased  living  costs 
that  have  washed  out  much  of  the  value  of 
workers'  wage  gains.  In  the  past  year,  the 
buying  power  of  most  workers'  take-home  pay 
has  hardly  advanced,  at  all. 

Wage  and  salary  earners  have  not  received 
a  fair  and  adequate  share  of  the  benefits  of 
the  economy's  forward  advance. 

In  the  key  manufacturing  sector,  unH 
labor  costs  actually  declined  1.9  percent  be- 
tween I960  and  1965.  But  the  companies 
Increased  the  wholesale  price  level  of  man- 
ufivctured  goods  by  1.7  percent^almost  as 
much  as  the  decline  In  unit  labor  cocts  In 
the  flrst  half  of  1966.  the  unit  labor  costs  of 
manufactured  goods  were  only  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  higher  than  la  the  same  period 
of  1965,  but  the  wholesale  prices  of  Indus- 
trial products  Jumped  23  percent 

Ths  spread  between  unit  labor  coste  and 
Industrial    prices    has   been   growing       it    Is 


now  greater  than  at  any  Ume  since  mld- 
1951.  Most  of  this  spread  reflects  widening 
profit  margins.  And  with  the  rismg  volume 
of  sales,  profits  have  soared. 

The  mequlty  and  Injustice  of  those  trends 
is  crystal  clear  to  aU  who  wish  to  know  the 
facts.     Between  1960  and  1965: 

Corporate  profits  soared  52  percent  before 
taxes  and  67  percent  alter  payment  of  taxes 
Dividend    payments    to    stockholders    rose 
43  percent. 

Weekly  take-home  pav  of  factory  workers 
increased  only  21  percent,  and  in' terms  of 
buying  power,  merely  13  percent. 

Total  wages,  salary  and  fringe  benefits  of 
all  employees  In  the  entire  economy  in- 
creased only  33  percent— reflecting  increased 
employment,  as  well  as  gains  In  wages  and 

salaries.      This    trend    continues    In    1966 

With  wages  and  salaries  lagging  behind  the 
sharp  rise  of  profits  and  dividends. 

The  continuing  shift  In  Income  distribu- 
tion Is  creating  a  serious  lack  of  balance  be- 
tween the  economy's  rapidly  rising  ability 
to  Increase  production  more  efficiently  and 
sustainable  advances  In  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services. 

Soaring  profits— aided  by  the  7  percent 
tax-credit  subsidy  for  business  Investment 
and  rapid  depreciation  write-offs— are  fuel- 
ing the  fires  of  a  caplUl  goods  super-boom. 
The  new  Installations  are  Increasing  Indus- 
try's productive  capacity  much  faster  than 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services  can  be 
expected  to  rise,  on  a  sustained  basis  As  a 
result,  there  Is  a  growing  danger  of  excess 
capacity,  eventual  collapse  of  the  Investment 
boom  and  a  general  economic  decline.  More- 
over, In  combination  with  rising  mllit.iry  ex- 
pendltm-es  the  capital  goods  boom  is  creating 
a  prlce-boosUng  psychology  among  buslness- 
™^'^'"°"^''°"*  ™°®*  p&Tta  of  the  economy 
This  one-sector  boom,  however,  should  not 
be  confused  with  generally  excessive  demand 
for  goods  in  short  supply.  Auto  sales  are 
down  from  last  year;  home-building  has 
dropped  sharply;  there  are  no  shortages  of 
consumer  goods;  nor  Is  there  any  scare- 
buying  or  hoarding.  Unemployment  at  3  9 
percent  of  the  labor  force— with  Joblessness 
rates  of  over  12  percent  for  teenagers,  nearly 
8  percent  for  Negroes  and  4.6  percent  for 
blue-oollar  workers— is  far  from  full 
employment. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  attempt  to  curb  this 
capital  goods  boom  has  pushed  up  Interest 
rates  to  the  highest  levels  In  40  years— boost- 
ing the  cost  of  living  and  throwing  residential 
construction  Into  a  depression. 

Because  of  all  these  factors,  the  AFI^-CIO 
Executive  Council  advocates  the  following 
economic  policies: 

1.  Restoration  of  balance  between  wages 
prices,  profits  and  business  Investment  Is  es- 
sential, as  well  as  much  lower  Interest  rates. 

2.  Increases  in  the  buying  power  of  wages 
and  salaries  are  needed  to  provide  workers 
with  their  fair  share  and  provide  a  healthy 
advance  In  mass  consumer  markets  the 
foundation  of  the   nation's   economy. 

3.  The  major  mechanism  for  achieving  ris- 
ing real  earnings  In  America  is  collective  bar- 
galnlng— within  the  framework  of  the  thou- 
sands of  different  markets.  Industries  and 
occupations,  as  well  as  the  national  economy. 

4.  Special  attention  to  lift  the  real  wages 
of  the  working  poor  requires  the  extension  of 
coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
millions  of  low-wage  workers  and  an  increase 
In  the  federal  minimum  wage. 

5.  High  and  rising  business  profiu  and  the 
economy's  rapidly  Increasing  productive  ef- 
ficiency make  possible  such  Increases  In 
workers'  buying  power  without  raising  the 
price  le^rtl.  In  fact,  the  profits  and  produc- 
tivity of  many  companies  are  so  high  that 
they  could  simultaneously  raise  wages  and 
cut  their  prices  to  consumers. 

6.  Achievement  of  economic  balance  also 
requires  an  effective  curb  on  the  capital 
goods  super-boom- through  repeal  of  the  7 
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percent  tax-credit  subsidy  for  business  In- 
vestment In  new  equipment  and  or  an  in- 
crease In  corporate  taxes.  This  will  also 
make  more  funds  available  for  housing,  the 
rebuilding  of  America's  cities  and  expanded 
public  facilities. 

7.  Continued  growth  of  the  economy  Is  re- 
quired to  achieve  and  maintain  full  em- 
ployment. This  means  Increased  real  wages 
and  growing  consiomer  markets,  as  well  as 
sufficient  federal  funds  for  the  planned  ex- 
pansion of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
America's  growing  and  Increasingly  tirban 
population. 

8.  We  urge  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  to  provide  ample  funds  to  finance 
an  effective  war  against  poverty. 

9.  Interest  rates  must  be  rolled  back 
Finally  we  reiterate  our  position: 

If  the  President  Judges  the  situation  to 
warrant  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  sta- 
bilization methods— designed  to  bring  all 
costs,  prices  and  profits,  as  well  as  wages  and 
salaries,  under  evenhanded  restraint — he  can 
be  assured  of  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  At  the  present  time,  there 
Is  no  such  equity,  and  any  such  program 
must  apply  equitably  to  all  groups  In  the 
population  and  to  all  components  of  the  cost 
of  living,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  production. 

We  are  prepared  to  s.icrificc  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  for  as  long  as  anyone  else  so 
long  as  there  is  equality  of  sacrifice 


FREEDOMS   ELECTORAL  ■VICTORY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mclter]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  predictions  of  the  pessimisUs  and  the 
cynics,  the  election  in  South  Vietnam  has 
taken  place;  and  despit*  the  doom  and 
gloom  prophets  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  demonstrated — by  a  3-to-l 
majority — that  they  have  confidence  in 
their  country  and  in  its  future. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  election  it  Is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  New  York 
Times,  not  known  for  its  support  of  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policy  has 
editorially  endorsed  the  results.  l"  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
that  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  September  12, 1966: 

Saigon's  Electoral  Victort 

The  elections  in  South  Vietnam  were  a 
success  for  Marshal  Ky's  Government  and 
indirectly  for  the  Johnson  Administration 
According  to  present  available  figures  three- 
quarters  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  ballots 
This  fiir  exceeds  Vietnam«?e  and  American 
hopes  before  election  day. 

The  victory  deserves  full  acknowledge- 
ment, but  its  effects  should  not  be  exagger- 
ated. Candidates  were  merely  elected  to  an 
assembly  which  will  draw  up' a  constitution 
leading  to  still  another  election  in  1967  or 
1968  for  as  representative  a  govenunent  as 
the  situation  and  political  backwardness  of 
the  people  will  permit. 

Since  large  regions  of  South  Vietnam  are 
under  Vietcong  control,  or  subject  to  the 
Vietcong's  threats,  the  election  could  not 
lead  to  a  genuine  popular  majority.  But 
Insofar  as  the  Soutl).  Vietnamese  people  at 
this  stage  of  th^  history  could  record  a 
democratic  voter^hey  have  done  so. 

Marshal  Ky,  himself,  has  been  an  in-again- 
out-agaln  candidate  for  the  office  of  an 
elected  president,  but  it  if  obvious  that  any 


future  government  would  have  to  be  either 
military  or.  if  civilian,  wUUng  to  pvoeecute 
the  war.  The  conflict  will  go  on  pretty  much 
as  If  the  election,  despite  Its  undoubted  value 
and  success,  had  not  taken  place. 

Hanoi's  Inflexible  rejection  of  President 
Johnson's  offer  of  a  mutually  agreed  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  South  Vietnam  shows 
that  neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances 
are  ripe  for  negotiations  or  a  truce. 

The  block  on  the  road  to  peace  has  been 
made  clear  again  and  again  by  both  sides, 
as  it  was  m  the  recent  exchange.  The  United 
States  says  that  Hanoi  Is  the  aggressor  and 
North  Vietnam  says  that  Washington  is  the 
aggressor.  Behind  the  simple  accusations 
are  all  the  complex  forces  of  power  politics, 
ideology,  nationalism  and  emotions  that 
make  the  war  in  Vietnam  so  stubborn  and, 
for  the  moment,  so  intractable. 

Yet.  the  effort  to  solve  it  and  to  bring 
about  negotiations  must  go  on.  The  United 
States  cannot  assume  that  Hanoi  literally 
means,  and  always  will  mean,  exactly  what 
It  says  today.  North  Vietnam  may  one  day 
accept  the  fact  that  the  United  States  really 
Intends  to  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia 
when  circumstances  permit,  and  Hanoi  may 
also  hope  that  the  American  escalation  of 
the  war  will  not  continue  to  a  point  of  no 
return. 

In  the  diplomatic  game  that  goes  on  behind 
the  crack  of  guns  and  thunder  of  bombs, 
the  ideals  for  which  the  United  States  stands 
gained  a  point  In  yesterday's  election.  The 
Vietcong,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  loet  by  the  same  mar- 
gin. The  war  goes  on,  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  three  out  of  four  of  those  who  could 
vote  in  South  Vietnam  braved  danger  and 
future  rlslc  to  do  so,  and  thereby  expressed 
either  support  for  or  acquiescence  In  what 
the  Saigon  Government  is  trying  to  do. 


\TCE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  AD- 
DRESSES NATIONAL  PLOWING 
MATCH   AT   JEFFERSON,   IOWA 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hansen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday  afternoon  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  on  the  speaker's  platform  when  our 
very  able  and  popular  Vice  President. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  spoke  during  the 
national  plowing  matches  in  Jefiferson, 
Iowa. 

Thousands  of  people  from  my  fine 
State  of  Iowa  and  neighboring  States 
were  there  on  a  beautiful  day  to  hear  one 
of  their  fellow  midwesterners  talk  about 
Iowa's  most  important  industry — agri- 
culture. 

With  acres  of  the  best  crops  in  years 
around  him,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
clearly  and  succinctly  outlined  the  alms 
and  aspirations  of  the  administration  s 
farm  program.  I  believe  that  it  was  the 
best  presentation  on  the  agriculture  pro- 
gram that  I  have  heard. 

For  that  reason.  I  place  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Re.marks   or   Vice   Phesident  Hobebt   Hvm- 
PHREY    National  Plowing  Match,  Septhm- 
BER  9.   1966,  Jetterson,  Iowa 
I  am  deUghted  to  be  back  with  so  many 

good  friends.    This  is  not  my  flrst  visit  to  a 
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NaUon*!  Plowing  Match.     And  I  hope  to  be 
here  many  more  ttmee  again. 

I  did  not  oome  here  today  to  tell  you  that 
you  never  had  it  ao  good. 
I  did  not  come  to  criticize  or  to  lectiire. 
I  have  come  to  Iowa  to  thank  you    on 
behalf  of  the  President,  for  a  Job  weU  done. 
I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  patience. 
I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  respon- 
sible stewardship  of  our  vital  sou  resources 
I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  hard 
work  ...  for  yoar  Ingenuity  ...  for  your 
ppogre«8lT«   thinking  ...  for   your   unsung 
success  In  making  America  the  best-nour- 
ished nation  In  the  world. 

I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  being  the 
resourceful,  productive  people  that  you  are 
And  I  have  coma  to  teU  you  that  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  is  fully 
committed  to  giving  the  American  farmer  his 
full  and  rtghtful  place  In  our  growth  and 
our  prosperity. 

He  deaerves  nothing  less.  He  must  have 
nothing  lea*. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  today  to  put 
into  perq>ectlve  the  challenges  we  Ameri- 
cans face  la  the  world  today,  and  especially 
those  challenges  which  directly  Involve  and 
affect  the  American  farmer. 

The  overwhelming  fact  of  our  time— a  fact 
that  Is  being  recognized  far  too  late  in  the 
day— Is  this:  That  In  a  world  of  hunger 
there  can  be  no  peace. 

Oovernments  have  risen  and  fallen  on  their 
ability,  or  InablUty.  to  feed  their  people 
And  political  leaders  In  the  hungry  countries 
are  Increasingly  realizing  that  neither  prom- 
isee.  gold  nor  prestige  will  substitute  for 
the  basic  nourishment  of  their  people 

Per-caplta  food  production  In  the  volatile 
and  poverty-stricken  continents  of  Asia 
Latin  America  and  Afrlcfls  going  dotm  and" 
unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  will  continue 
going  down  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

As  President  Johnson  said  earlier  tlils  year 
when  he  proposed  the  Pood  for  Freedom 
program. - 

".  .  .  The  time  la  not  far  off  when  all  of 
the  combined  production,  of  all  the  acres,  of 
all  the  agriculturally  productive  nations  will 
not  meet  the  food  needs  of  developing'  na- 
tlons— unlesa  present  trends  are  changed" 
We  must  meet  this  challenge  In  order  to 
move  ahead  on  the  narrow  road  to  peace 

We  stand  ready  and  committed  to  lead  In 
the  war  on  hunger.  For  we  stand  not  only 
as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  but  also  aa  the  nation  with  the  great- 
est agricultural  resources. 

When  we  look  at  American  agriculture 
we  see  Industry  strong  and  highly  developed 
in  Its  productive  effldency.  We  see  an  in- 
dustry rapidly  creating,  and  adjusting  to 
change.  Productivity  has  increased  more 
rapidly  on  our  farms  than  In  the  rest  of  our 
economy.  One  American  farm  worker  today 
produces  enough  to  feed  37  people— nearly 
twice  as  many  as  only  12  years  ago 

In  recent  years  we  also  have  credited  and 
improved  the  machinery  of  government  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  agriculture.  Neither 
the  machinery  nor  the  programs  have  been 
perfect  but  we  are  trying  each  day  to  make 
tnem  better. 

,0^,^  *"*•  ^°°-  ^'^  agriculture  where,  since 
1961.  a  better  balance  has  been  achieved 
between  supply  and  demand. 

The  surplus  is  gone.  It  no  longer  hangs 
over  markets  to  depress  them.  The  rate  of 
consumption  U  growing. 

«n^!,„f '•  V*  "*"*"•  *°  agriculture  superbly 
and  uniquely  qualified  to  help  meet  the  chal- 

kJi!*K?.f  ,'"^1  °^  expanding  domestic  mar- 
Keta.  but  of  a  hungry  world. 

^,^^'iL°^,"''  ^^"^  ^"«'^  •*«  article  on  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  the  current  issue  oTVor- 
tune  magazine. 

thl^^of  *^**  'J^"^'*  P*"°*«  out-trends 
ofl^  tii^  ^^^''  *■■•  increasingly  aware 
enl^n,^!!2i  ^'  "'•  American  farmer  is 
entering  a  wdier-s  market  .  .  .  that  farm  out- 
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put  and  farm  receipts  Ikre  headed  upward  .  .  . 
and  that  a  new  era  of  farm  prosperity  can  be 
at  hand. 

Yes,  for  American  •griculture,  there  is  a 
new  day  ahead. 

We  must  be  ready  for  that  day.  We  must 
do  what  is  needed  to  ftieet  the  times. 

We  must  be  ready  to  expand  -American 
agricultural  production. 

And  we  must  be  ready  for  changes  In  em- 
phasis in  our  government  aCTlcuItiu-al 
policies. 

Today  we  need  to  Expand  production  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  eoybean.s.  and  dairy 
products.  ■' 

In  the  last  four  yea»s  the  world  has  con- 
sumed some  200  million  bushels  of  wheat 
per  year  more  than  it  has  produced 

In  the  last  four  year*  it  has  utilized  about 
6  milUon  tons  of  feed  grains  more  than  it  has 
harvested.  » 

In  the  case  of  soybenns,  we  are  using  all 
we  produce.  Carryovefs  are  minimal.  The 
demand  continues  to  g»>w. 

There  is  every  Indication  we  will  need  big 
crops  in  these  conunodltles  for  several  years 
hence. 

Our  production  of  mUk  is  Insumclent  now 
That  is  why  we  have  raised  the  support  level 
for  manufacturing  milk  to  four  dollars  per 
hundredweight. 

We  also  need  to  determine  and  announce 
government  progTam.s  at  an  early  date  And 
we  will.  For  example,  we  should  not— and 
Zl  t^^l  .fiot-PostPone  until  Just  before 
planting  time  the  feed  grain  and  oilseed  pro- 
duction goals  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  as  desiraWe  In  1967.  We  all 
know  that  more  and  more  farm  plans  are 
now  made  so  far  in  advance  that  there  isn't 
much  left  undecided  by  Christmas  lor  the 
next  year  s  production  program. 

We  need  to  maintain  Mequate  reserves 

^J^t*"""^!^*''"  ^°^  leserves  for  national 
security.  We  must  have  them  to  assure  our 
markets  of  adequate  supply  at  fair  prices 

We  must  have  them  to  serve  as  a  cushion 
against  bad  weather— as  visualized  by  the 
late  Henry  A.  Wallace  In  the  ever-normal- 
granary  concept. 

Our  reserves  have  fallen  faster  than  ex- 
pected because  crop  we»ther  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  including  India,  has  bein  bad 

l^^^l^°^^-J^  '^  "°*  generally  realized 
that  In  the  Inst  three  yeirs  Imports  of  wheat 
T  ..,  f  Soviet  Union  e»en  exceed  those  of 
India.) 

So  we  must  have  reserves. 

These  reserves  can  and  should  be  insu- 
lated from  the  marketpiace.  They  will  be 
used  if  needed,  but  they  are  not  meant  to  be 
used  in  direct  competition  with  sales  by 
farmers.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpor.i- 
tlon  should  not  be  an«  will  not  be  Vour 
competitor.  Its  use  sHouid  supplement- 
not   supplant— farm   income. 

Our  position  of  world  leadership  requires 
that  we  maintain  an  arsenal  of  food  and 
fiber  Just  as  we  maintaini  an  arsenal  of  mili- 
tary weapons.  i 

But  your  government  fcas  no  intention  of 
calling  upon  the  American  farmer  to  provide 
that  arsenal  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  fair  price 
and  a  decent  Income. 

Farm  producers  are  well  aware  of  what 
happened  to  them  at  tha  end  of  the  Korean 
War. 

They  remember  that  their  government 
called  upon  them  to  exp«nd  production  and 
open  up  new  acres,  and  ttey  remember  what 
happened  to  prices  and  tticome. 

They  went  down,  down  and  down. 

We  have  no  Intention  cf  calling  on  Ameri- 
can agriculture  to  pay  tfce  cost  of  policies 
and  programs  that  belong  to  the  entire 
nation. 

The  Johnson-Humphrty  Administration 
knows  that  the  American  farmer  is  doine 
more  than  his  share  in  helping  to  creati 
well-being  and  prosperity  in  his  country 
We  know  that  he  is  dofcg  more  than  his 
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share  In  helping  to  create  a  freer  and  more 
peaceful  world.  And  we  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  he  stands  In  the  position  of  equality 
he  deserves  in  our  society. 

Today,  partly  because  of  farm  legislation 
achieved  in  the  past  few  years,  we  are  seeing 
an  improvement  in  farm  Income. 

On  September  1.  i960,  you  were  selling 
your  hogs  in  Chicago  for  $15.46  a  hundred- 
weight. On  September  1  of  this  year  yju 
W^ere    getting   $24.89   a   hundredweight. 

i;f umber  one  yellow  soybeans  were  bring; ns 
you  $2.20  a  bushel  in  Chicago  on  September 
1.  1960.  On  that  same  date  this  vear  th^y 
brought  you  $3.78  a  bushel. 

Farmers  were  receiving  81.18  a  bushel  In 
Chicago  for  their  number  3  yellow  corn  on 
September  1,  1960.  Six  years  later  that  corn 
was  bringing  them  $1.46  a  bushel.  And  If  you  • 
were  in  the  Feed  Grains  Program  you  received 
an  average  of  $1.71  a  bushel. 

The  price  to  farmers  for  manufacturing 
milk  was  $3.19  a  hundredweight  in  August  of 
1960.  In  August  of  this  year  It  was  $4.18  a 
hundredweight. 

Choice  grade  beef  steers  weighing  tietween 
900  and  1100  pounds  were  bringing  farmers 
$24.75  on  September  1,  1960.  The  price  had 
risen  to  $25  75  on  September  1,  1966. 

And  number  2  hard  winter  wheat  wa.s 
selling  in  Kansas  City  for  $1.97  on  September 
1.  1960.  Six  years  later,  with  the  Wheat 
Certificate  Program  in  operation,  farmers 
were  receiving  an  average  of  $2.46  for  tiff 
same  type  wheat. 

The  farm  programs  begun  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  have  worked. 
Tliey  have  had  a  favorable  effect  on  farm 
Income.  V/e  should  not  abandon  them. 
Rather,  v.e  should  continue  to  make  im- 
provements in  them  which  will  work  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  farmers  and  those  Uvine  In 
riu-al  America. 

Most  of  you  recall  that  farm  legislation 
was  difficult  to  pass  in  1961  and  1963. 

Feed  grain  legislation  was  a  nip-and-tuck 
affair  in  the  United  Suites  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1963.  Only  one  Member  of 
Congress  from  Iowa  voted  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's Farm  Bill  that  year.  That  one 
supporter  was  Congressman  Neal  SiirrH 
He  also  was  the  only  Democrat  In  the  Iowa 
Congressional  delegation  that  year. 

When  only  one  member  of  a  delegation  of 
seven  supported  the  farm  bill.  Members  of 
Congress  from  urban  districts  were  puzzled 
Why,  they  asked,  would  a  farm  bill  be  op- 
posed by  six  out  of  seven  representatives 
from   the   great  farm   state   of  Iowa? 

They  weren't  puzzled  very  long.  In  19€4 
lo-wa  made  some  needed  changes  In  Its  repre- 
sentation In  the  House  of  Representatives 
i  our  delegation  went  from  one  Democrat  and 
SIX  Republicans  to  six  Democrats  and  one 
Republican.  And  when  the  Issue  of  extend- 
ing the  feed  grain  program  came  up  In  1965 
it  was  supported  by  all  six  Democratic  Mem- 
bers, Representatives  Neal  Smh-h,  John 
Ci-LVER,  Best  BA^fDSTR.\ ,  Staijlet  Greigg 
John  Hansen,  and  John  ScHMmHAUSER 

It  was  opposed  by  the  one  hold-over  Re- 
publican. But  a  number  of  RepubUcans 
from  such  states  as  Minnesota  and  Kan>ias 
Joined  in  supporting  the  1965  farm  bill  It 
w.is  passed  with  votes  to  spare. 

You  will  continue  to  need  these  men  in 
the  Congress  to  provide  leadership  In  Wash- 
ington to  match  that  of  Governor  Harold 
Hughes  in  Iowa-prudent,  progressive,  strong 
leadership— which  benefits  the  people  of  thil 
state.  You  need,  too,  Pat  Touchae  to  give 
the  Third  District  the  same  representaticn 
I  hope  the  good  people  of  Iowa  will  see  to 
that  this  November. 

Last  year,  President  Johnson  sent  to  tlie 
Congress  a  truly  remarkable  state  paper'  His 
Farm  Message.  f  f     ■ 

That  message  dealt  at  length  with  the  need 
for  parity  of  Income  for  commercial  farmers 
for  price  support  and  production  adjustment 
programs.    It  emphasized  a  market-oriented 
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policy,  calliiig  for  restraint  In  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  supply  and  distribution. 

It  dealt  also  with  long-range  cropland  ad- 
justment, reserve  stocks  and  agricultural 
trade.  It  recognized  the  key  role  of  agricul- 
ture In  the  achievement  of  broad  economic 
policy  obJecUves  for  the  nation  and  In  world 
affairs. 

It  outlined  plans  for  establishing  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Pood  and  Fiber 
which  is  now  reviewing  our  farm  policies 
across-the-board. 

And  the  President  urged  that  we  uj^e  our 
agricultural  abundance  and  technical  skills 
in  agriculture  to  assist  the  developing  na- 
tions to  Eiand  on  their  own  feet. 

President  Johnson's  Farm  Message  was  a 
blueprint  for  the  future.  It  deserves  the 
support  not  only  of  the  American  farmer,  but 
of  all  Americans. 

For  what  It.  In  essence,  set  forth  was  the 
President's  faith  that  the  people  of  a  free 
society  can  accomplish  far  more  than  people 
living  under  the  oppressive  weight  of  totaU- 
tarlan  controls  and  dogma. 

Today  nothing  Is  more  obvious  than  the 
failure  of  Communist  societies  to  meet  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  their  own  people- 
much  less  the  needs  of  others  in  the  world 
As  a  result,  the  developing  nations  of  Asia 
Africa  and  Latin  America  look  increasingly 
to  America  and  other  free  nations— not  Just 
for  food  and  fiber,  but  also  for  answers  as 
to  how  they  can  do  more  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that,  in  the  long  run 
our  food  power— far  more  than  military 
power— can  be  the  critical  factor  In  the 
achievement  Ijoth  of  democratic  Instltutlon-s 
and  of  safety  in  the  world. 
Food  power  Is  our  secret  weapon 
BV)od  is  life.  Food  is  strength.  Food  is 
hope  and  compassion. 

Food   U   the  giver   of   health   and   vigor  to 
children.     Food  is  the  vital  Ingredient  of  so- 
cial stability   and   peaceful   change. 
Let  us  use  that  power  wisely  and  well 

,v,^*."^'  '"  ^^^  ^'■^'^'  ^^  111  the  seme  spirit 
that  today  is  everywhere  In  our  society  at 
home— a  spirit  of  building,  of  progress  of 
commitment  to  equality  and  Justice 

Let  us  use  the  tremendous  resources  at 
our  commund  to  bring  health,  education 
rood  and  tJie  techniques  of  modern  agrictil- 
ture  to  struggling  nations  living  in  the 
shadow  of  famine  and  outride  aggression. 

It  is  today  ourchallenge  and  our  respon- 
BlbUity— to  replace,  throughout  the  world 
the  blind  stare  of  hunger  and  poverty  with 
the  clear  vision  of  a  freer  and  happier  day 
ahead. 

If  we  meet  that  responsibility,  we  have  the 
chance— as  few  others  ever  have— to  be  re- 
membered m  history  not  as  makers  of  war 
but  as  makers  of  peace  ...  not  for  our 
wealth,  but  for  oui  compassion  .  not  for 
our  things,  but  for  our  ideals. 

I  have  faith  that  we  Americans— and  espe- 
cially those  Americans  who  draw  their 
strength  from  the  rich  earth- will  twove 
equal  to  that  responsibility. 

I  have  faith  that  our  productivity,  our  ex- 
perience, our  knowledge,  our  determination 
can  be  suoceesful  in  the  building  of  a  worid 
where  lights  shine  forth  from  every  -win- 
dow .  .  .  where  the  bounty  of  earth  waves 
free  across  open  fields  .  .  .  where  children 
stand  strong  and  straight  to  face  a  future 
filled  with   peace   and  promise. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nhnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Icwa.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  support  the  P»resldenfs  anti- 
inflation    program   which    he    has    now 
outlined  to  the  Congress. 

Inflation  is  an  insidious  enemy,  strik- 
ing stealthily,  hunting  the  wckk.  and 
weakening  the  strong.  Onlv  a  compre- 
hensive governmental  program,  stoutly 
supported  by  every  segment  of  the 
economy,  can  cope  with  its  dangers. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  cfTcc- 
tive  steps  that  can  be  taken  in  our  effort 
to  beat  inflation,  is  for  this  Congress  to 
support  the  President's  suggestion  that 
we  suspend  the  Investment  tax  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation  program. 

The  investment  tax  credit  of  7  percent 
became  effective  in  1962.  It  had  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Unemployment  stood  at  too 
high  a  level  and  strong  measures  were 
needed  to  restore  prosperity. 

The  investment  tax  credit  program 
was  simple  and  effective,  but  the  prob- 
lems of  1966  require  a  reappraisal  of 
that  measure. 

The  President  has  now  focused  the 
Nation's  attention  on  the  needs  of  1966 
We  should  remember  that  the  pro- 
grams we  are  asked  to  suspend  were  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  a  particular  prob- 
lem. That  problem  is  not  only  now 
solved,  but  the  pressures  are  now  oper- 
ating in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  have  too  much  to  lose  to  allow 
that  to  continue. 

These  steps  we  are*  asked  to  take  are 
not  easy,  but  they  are  firm  and  they  are 
prudent. 

We  have  been  a.«!ked  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving what  we  have  only  begun  to  en- 
joy. 

The  fixed  incomes  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans must  continue  to  have  meaning  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  real  wages  we  arc  paid  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  eroded  by  prices  increas- 
ing at  too  fast  a  rate. 

We  need  now  to  suspend  these  pro- 
grams which  successfully  brought  us  out 
of  a  long-departed  trough,  but  now 
threaten  us  when  we  are  near  the  peak. 

Once  again  we  see  the  emergence  of 
historic  Democratic  philosophy^a  real 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  people  as 
Individuals  as  opposed  to  the  attention 
paid  by  our  opponents  to  the  Interests  of 
property. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  bold  and 
constructive  program,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  mo\'e  immediately  to  do  its  part 
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Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  letter  I  am  sending  to 
some  of  my  constituents : 

Dbab  Frieno:  I  have  reprecenied  you  as 
your  Congressman  for  24  yeurs. 

I  am  running  for  re-election  on  my  record 
of  ser\-ice. 

I  am  one  of  435  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  rank  28i.h  m  seniority  Because  of  ihlF 
semoruy  and  hard  work.  I  hold  a  powerful 
position  Of  influence  in  the  Congress  which 
I  have  always  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  1  represent. 
But — 

I  cannot  control  t.he  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  cannot  control  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Neither  can  any  Senator  or  any  Congress- 
man, but  I  can  and  do  control  my  own  con- 
duct in  public  office. 

My  opponent's  platform  consists  jnly  o' 
the   following:    "God   and   Constitution.' 

Well,  during  the  entire  24  years  I  have 
served  you  as  your  Congressman  I  have  tried 
to  conduct  myseU  as  a  public  official  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  life  our  parents 
taught  us  and  we  aU  teach  our  children— 
Gods  principles,  upon  which  our  Consuiu- 
tlon  is  bai.ed.     1  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  feel  conndent  that  God  looks  no  more 
kindly  upon  my  opponent  than  he  looks 
upon  me  and  those  who  voted  for  me  My 
supporters  and  I  have  no  greater  claim  on 
God  than  does  my  opjxjnent  or  his  f.nends 
But  neither  does  he  have  a  greater  claim  to 
Him  than  I  or  my  friends  and  supporters 
Because  if  I  understand  God's  nature,  and 
I  think  I  do.  He  is  equally  interested  in  us 
all. 

God  abhors  violence  and  disrespect  for  law. 
order,  and  authority,  from  whatever  source 
So  do  I.    So  do  you. 

As  I  approach  the  afternoon  of  my  life 
It  is  too  late  for  me  to  change.  I  could  not 
change  if  I  tried.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
hate  or  preach  hate.  Hate  consumes  the 
hater. 

In  January  I  will  be  Chairman  of  one  of 
the  most  important  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  well  as  a  member  of 
other  imporunt  Committees.  These  posi- 
tions and  thli;  Beniority  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  get  things  done  for  vou  and  the  oth-^- 
citizens  I  represent  of  the  Siith  District 
which  no  freshman  Congressman  could  pos- 
sibly accomplish. 

I  have  devoted  my  life  to  serving  vou  in 
Congress.  I  was  only  667  votes  short  of  a 
clear  majority  over  all  oi  my  opponents  in 
the  First  Primary.  I  led  my  F;rst  Primary 
opponents  by  nearly  9.000  votes. 

I  need  your  vote  and  support  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  I  urge  you  to  do  two  things,  work 
hard  for  me.  and  be  stire  to  vote.  Saturdrv 
September  24lh. 

Sincerely. 

Your  Congressman. 

James  H.  Morrisok 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S  ANTI- 
INFLATION  PROGRAM 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  TMr.  Hansen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 


LETTER  TO  CONSTITUENTS 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


T.A.ILORING  TAX  ACTION  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  !Mr.  OHara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  major  points  of  the  Presi- 
dent's anti-Inflation  program  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  booming  demand 
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In  business  Investment.  The  16 -month 
su^jenslon  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation  both  re- 
duce the  attractlvenes  of  marginal  tjrpes 
of  Investment. 

Suspending  the  7-percent  Investment 
tax  credit  will  cause  the  businessman  to 
think  more  carefully  before  purchasing 
machinery  and  equipment.  Suspension 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation  on  build- 
ings and  structures  will  have  the  same 
effect  on  these  components  of  Invest- 
ment. 

We  know  the  boom  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment  has  reached  levels 
which  cannot  be  sustained.  For  the  past 
3  years,  it  has  expanded  twice  as  fast  as 
gross  national  product.  Until  recently, 
this  was  a  healthy  phenomenon,  because 
both  investment  and  the  general  econ- 
omy had  been  depressed.  But  invest- 
ment now  threatens  to  go  too  far  too 
fast,  and  prudent  fiscal  policy  calls  for 
just  such  a  course  as  the  President  ha.s 
proposed.  An  increase  In  tax  liabilities 
associated  with  Investment  will  tend  to 
curtail  excessive  business  spending  and 
thereby  reduce  inflatlonaiy  pressure  on 
both  resources  and  money  markets. 

When  demand  exceeds  the  available 
supply,  a  tax  increase  is  called  for  to 
siphon  off  the  excess  demand.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  situation  is  re- 
versed and  the  demand  is  deficient,  a  tax 
decrease  is  called  for.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  President's  plan  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  Investment  tax  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation  might  be 
described  as  a  two-edged  weapon. 

Today  we  need  to  dampen  business  In- 
vestment. But  with  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  the  situation  may  well  be 
reversed.  You  may  need  an  additional 
stimulus  to  investment.  Following  the 
President's  plan,  and  again  following  the 
dictates  of  a  rational  fiscal  policy,  both 
temporarily  suspended  provisions  would 
be  reinstated.  The  economy  would  be 
given  a  needed  shot  in  the  arm. 

Thus  the  President's  plan  has  a  double 
advantage.  It  restrains  Inflation  today. 
And  it  postpones  what  is  now  excessive 
investment  to  a  later  period  when  it  can 
help  rather  than  harm  the  economy. 
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ically  needed  resoprcos  for  homebulld- 
Ing  and  home  establishment. 

The  consimier  is  bound  to  benefit  from 
reduced  pressure  on  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  country,  generated  by  the 
investment  credit. 

The  President's  proposal  will  serve  to 
extend  full  emploEv-ment  and  balance 
productivity. 


SUPPORT  FOR  INFLATION  CURBS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  VANmimay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  "  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  my 
hearty  support  for  the  President's  re- 
cent proposals  to  curb  inflationary  pres- 
sures arising  from  the  unexpectedly  high 
levels  of  capital  Improvement  which  re- 
sulted from  previous  tax  action  by  the 
Congress. 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
President's  proposal  to  suspend  the  in- 
vestment credit  which  I  feel  has  thrown 
the  productive  sector  of  our  economy 
out  of  balance.  I  believe  that  invest- 
ment credit  has  served  to  siphon  off  crit- 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  IMMIGRA- 
TION LEGISLATION 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiitent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
Thejj  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  El  Diario-La  Prensa,  a 
leading  Spani&ii-Ianguage  newspaper  in 
my  Stale  of  New  York,  which  emphasizes 
the  need  for  legislation  I  have  authored. 
I  refer  to  my  bills  in  behalf  of  Cuban 
refusees  and  certain  nonimmigrants 
who  are  natives  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere now  in  the  United  States  and 
seeking  to  adjuot  their  status  to  perma- 
nent residence.         i 

The  first  of  my  tivo  bills,  H.R.  12596. 
will  abolish  the  reqiiirement  that  Latin 
Americans  currently  in  the  United  State.s 
leave  this  country  to  apply  for  perma- 
nent status  if  their  applications  to  adjust 
were  filed  prior  to  December  1,  1965.  the 
date  the  new  immigrBtion  act  became  ef- 
fective. This  bill  will  benefit  thousands 
in  this  category  who  were  in  the  process 
of  adjusting  their  status  when  we  passed 
the  new  act.  I  wa«  pleased  when  my 
Judiciarj-  Committee  took  prompt  and 
favorable  action  and.  then,  when  the 
House  passed  my  billon  August  1.  1966 — 
House  Report  No.  1171.  I  now  call  this 
bill  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  urge  early  action  in  that 
body.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
Senate  fails  to  act  before  adjourimaent 
of  this  Congress. 

My  second  bill,  ItR.  15183.  will  per- 
mit Cuban  refugees  in  this  coimtry  to  ad- 
just their  status  and  become  permanent 
residents  if  they  so  desire.  My  bill  was 
approved,  with  amendments,  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1966.  and  I  am  hopeful  It  will 
reach  the  House  floor  in  the  near  future 
and  thereafter  receive  both  House  and 
Senate  approval.  I  call  attention  to 
House  Report  No.  1978,  and  to  my  state- 
ments in  the  Congressional  Record.  May 
24,  1966,  pages  11333,  11336;  August  10, 
1966,  pages  18856-18357;  August  11,  1966; 
page  19163;  and  Aufust  17,  1966.  pages' 
19699-19700.  This  Wll  has  the  support 
of  oflQcials  of  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Etepartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  State  Department. 

The  editorial  of  3  Diario-La  Prensa 
follows: 

Hope  ro«  th»  Immigrant 

Our   Congress,    whlct    made   pariahs    out 
of  the  Latin  Amerlcass  when  passing  the 


new  Immigration  Act,  Is  now  trying  to  cor- 
rect some  of  its  own  undoings  through  a 
series  of  amendments. 

Time  is  running  short  however  and  we 
do  hope  that  these  amendments  will  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  before  its  coming  ad- 
journment, as  otherwise  they  will  be  noth- 
ing but  an  expression  of  good  intentions. 
One  of  these  amendments  has  Just  been 
passed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  will  give  per- 
manent rp.<;idency  to  165.000  Cuban  refugees 
without  forcing  them  to  leave  the  country 
in  order  to  obtain  their  resident  cards. 

We  congratulate  both  the  Cuban  refugees 
and  Representative  Jacob  H.  Gilbert  for  this 
Inlilal  victory.  However,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  victory  will  not  be  total 
until  the  measure  is  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  alike. 

The  bill  will  be  considered  by  the  Hou.se 
on  September  19th  and  then  it  will  go  to 
the  Senate  for  its  ratification. 

The  incongruence  of  the  present  regula- 
tions governing  the  Cubans  are  obvious,  so 
obvious  that  oiu-  Congress  should  pass  with- 
out any  further  delay.  Representative  Gil- 
bert's bill,  if  it  does  not  want  to  keep  on 
imposing  undue  hardships  to  the  thousands 
of  Cub:ins  who  came  to  this  country  fleeing 
from  the  Red  tyranny  in  their  homeland. 

This  Is  not  the  only  bill  connjcted  with 
the  Latin  .'Vmericans  that  Congress  should 
pass  in  Us  present  session.  Tliere  is  another, 
also  Intr-xJuced  by  Representative  Gilefrt, 
on  which  Immedlat*  action  is  needed.  Ac- 
cording to  that  bill,  already  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  permanent  resi- 
dence win  be  given  to  about  a  thousand  Latin 
Americans  who  requested  it  before  November 
1st,  1965  when  the  new  discriminatory  Im- 
migration  Act   became   effective. 

All  the  Latin  Americans  should  bombard 
with  letters  the  members  of  both  Houses  ask- 
ing them  for  the  approval  of  these  bills  be- 
fore Congress  recesses  on  or  about  October 
15ih. 

While  we  are  glad  that  Representative 
Gilbert  has  Introduced  these  two  amend- 
ments, there  are  still  other  inequities  that 
should  be  corrected  in  our  Immigration  Act. 
Unless  the  United  States  wishes  to  be  labeled 
as  "Anti-Latin  American",  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Immigration  law  should  be  modi- 
fled  so  as  not  to  close  the  door  of  the  United 
States  to  all  the  citizens  from  south  of  the 
border. 

Senat<)r  Edward  M.  Kennedy  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  Interest  in  easing  up  the 
restrictions  now  enforced  by  our  Labor 
Department. 

On?  of  the  modlflcjitlons  now  under  con- 
sideration will  remove  the  cumbersome  re- 
quirement of  individual  certification  by  the 
Labor  Department  for  prospective  immi- 
grants In  21  skilled-labor  claaslflcatlons. 
Applicants  in  these  categories  will  no  longer 
be  required  to  prove  that  they  have  specific 
job  offers.  Furthermore,  their  employers  will 
no  longer  have  to  prove  that  they  cannot  fill 
the  job  locally. 

A  second  change  will  reduce  by  one-thLrd 
the  list  of  unskilled  occupations  whose  entry 
Is  now  prohibited. 

We  urge  the  Labor  Department  to  accept 
right  away  these  modifications  as  there  is 
no  doubt  that  its  system  of  individual  certi- 
fication Is  deetroylng  the  very  spirit  of  the 
new  Immigration  Act  which  tended  to  liber- 
alize— and  not  to  hamper — the  Immigration. 


HOMEBUILDERS   WILL  BE   HELPED 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIPIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  Congress  suspend  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  for  a  period 
of  16  months.  This  should  put  a  brake 
on  the  booming  expansion  of  commercial 
construction  and  capital  plant  equipment 
investment. 

On  Tuesday,  September  6,  1966.  in  a 
speech  given  on  the  floor,  I  suggest«d 
the  cancellation  of  the  7-percent  capital 
investment  credit  Immediately.  I  believe 
this  justifiable  action  will  slow  up  plan- 
ning for  huge  expenditures  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  expansion. 

The  President's  plan  for  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation will  serve  the  present  situation 
better  than  complete  cancellation  which 
I  had  suggested.  It  will  ser\'e  as  a  warn- 
ing against  immediate  planned  expansion  - 
and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  out  for  the 
heavy  construction  industry  the  possi- 
bility of  a  resumption  of  the  credit  in- 
vestment allowance  at  the  end  of  the  16 
months,  providing  the  present  inflation- 
ary pressures  have  been  decreased. 

nOMEBVILDEES  WILL  BE  HELPED 

The  President's  program  to  a.ssure  the 
continuing  health  and  strength  of  our 
economy  is  uniquely  designed  to  mod- 
erate the  boom  without  starting  a  reces- 
sion. It  is  precisely  directed  at  curing 
the  imbalances  that  have  appeared  im- 
balances that  are  threatening  to  so  over- 
heat certain  sectors  as  to  the  cause  an 
unpleasant  correction.  Nowhere  is  the 
wi.sdom  behind  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations more  clearly  shown  as  in  lt<; 
effect  on  the  construction  industry  and 
th3  homebuilding  industrj-  in  particular 

Construction  is  booming.  Excess  de- 
mand for  some  materials  is  creating  pres- 
sures for  rapid  price  rises.  Similar  pres- 
sures are  appearing  Ui  construction 
wages.  Obviously,  corrective  action  Is 
needed. 

But  at  the  same  time,  home  construc- 
tion appears  to  be  reacliing  recession 
stages.  The  contrast  is  striking.  Com- 
mercial and  industrial  construction  in 
the  last  12  months  is  running  27  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  But  according 
to  the  July  figures,  the  latest  available 
housing  starts  are  running  28  percent 
below  last  year.  This  shows  in  those 
parts  of  the  economy  particularly  de- 
pendent on  housing  construcUon  Con- 
struction workers  in  general  may  be  net- 
ting more  pay,  but  some  carpenters  may 
even  be  finding  it  hard  to  get  a  job 
Cement  prices  may  rise,  but  demand  for 
lumber  is  weakening. 

Tlie  President's  program  uses  a  scalpel 
to  separate  surprically  its  effect  on  the 
two  segments  of  the  construction  indus- 
try. The  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  will 
primarily  affect  the  construction  of  busi- 
ness plant.  As  demand  for  such  con- 
struction diminishes,  resources  will  be 
released  for  home  construction.  There 
will  be  no  mass  layoff  of  construction 
employment;  there  will  be  no  drastic  re- 
duction in  industrial  production  of  build- 
ing materials.     Activity  will  be  switched 


from  a  segment  of  our  economy  that  Is 
speeding  too  fast  down  the  road  to  a 
segment  whose  lagging  pace  is  threaten- 
ing the  entire  economy. 

The  homebuilder,  who  Is  almost  always 
a  small  businessman,  unable  to  transfer 
Ws  business  operaUons  to  another  kind 
of  activity,  wiU  again  be  able  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  healthv  develop- 
ment of  our  economy.  And  all  those  who 
have  been  deprived  In  the  last  few- 
months  of  the  opportunity  to  build  or 
buy  a  new  home  will  be  able  to  satisfv 
their  legitimate  longing. 

The  Congress  has  aheady  contributed 
to  this  program  of  transferrinp  construc- 
tion activity  to  a  depressed  industiy  bv 
pa.ssmg  the  bill  increasing  FNMA's  au- 
thority to  purchase  mortgages.  We  must 
contmue  by  responding  promptlv  to  the 
President's  request  to  enact  pending  leg- 
islation to  prevent  competition  for  de- 
posit and  share  accounts  from  driving  up 
interest  rates,  and  drawing  money  away 
irora  the  mortgage  market.  We  must 
promptly  enact  the  tax  revisions  re- 
quested. 

We  must  take  the  actions  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  to  allow  all  sect<irs 
of  our  economy  to  pull  evenlv  together 
toward  the  goal  of  an  increasing  stand- 
ard of  living.  If  we  allow  one  member 
of  the  teani— the  homebuilding  indus- 
tiy— to  falter  and  stumble,  all  progress 
in  our  economy  can  come  to  a  halt. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  COIN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
liocGs  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsvlvania 
IMr.  Dent]  is  recognized  for  30  niinutes 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  a 
domestic  industry  has  trouble  with  im- 
port competition,  some  liighlv  pedigreed 
economi.st  of  the  academic  wo'rld  wii]  say 
that  the  rea.son  for  the  difficuUv  can  be 
traced  to  ineflBciency  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry- itself .  This  indictment  of  domes- 
tic industrj'  has  become  a  matter  of 
habitual  re.sponse  and  is  accepted  by  en- 
tirely too  many  opiiolon  molders  who  do 
not  boUier  to  look  into  the  uuderlyine 
facts. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
exist  ver>-  few  if  any  American  industries 
that  could  not  compete  with  imports  if 
they  were  free  to  pay  the  miserably  low 
wages  that  prevail  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. If  American  industry'  were  inef- 
ficient, how  did  it  come  about  that  we 
were  asked  after  the  war  to  allow  thou- 
sands of  foreign  productivity  teams  to 
visit  our  plants  and  to  studv  our  produc- 
tion methods^  If  we  are  so  inefficient 
that  we  cannot  compete  with  imports  be- 
cause of  inefficiency  and  not  becau.se  of 
low  foreign  wages,  why  was  it  that  other 
countries  were  eager  to  benefit  from  our 
technology  and  to  copy  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  inefficiency  charge  is 
a  v.ornout  cliche  of  the  free  traders  who 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  look  the  facts 
in  the  face.  They  have  a  grand  philoso- 
phy and  that  is  all  that  counts  Every- 
thing else  must  be  bent  to  this  philosophy 
whether  doing  so  makes  sense  or  not 

One  peculiar  thing  about  so  many  of 
those  who  support  high  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  better  working  conditions  in 
this  country,  Including  manv  legislators 


Is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  live  with  the 
consequences.  Higher  wages  along  with 
social  security,  welfare  legislation,  and 
so  forth,  make  for  higher  costs.  Manj- 
of  those  who  give  all-out  support  to  these 
cost-raising  measures,  shrink  from  some 
of  the  consequences,  such  as  higher 
prices  for  consumer  goods. 

Suddenly  they  are  converted  into  con- 
sumers and  as  such  they  want  low  prices 
If  imports  can  be  bought  at  lower  cost 
than  the  domesUc  prices,  these  people 
jump  at  the  bargains.  Never  mmd  that 
in  so  doing  they  undermine  the  verj- 
objectives  they  sought  as  supporters  of 
social  and  welfare  legislation.  They 
want  their  cake  in  the  form  of  nationa'l 
social  legislation,  and  yet  enjoy  it  too 
in  the  form  of  low-priced  miports.  I 
say  it  cannot  be  done  for  long. 

Tliey  do  not  bother  to  ask  why  the 
imports  cost  less.  They  have  perhaps 
never  dug  into  the  elements  that  go  into 
tlie  cost  of  goods.  If  they  did  so  thev 
woiUd  find  that  what  is  paid  out  in 
wages  has  more  to  do  with  cost  of  pro- 
duction than  anything  else— far  more. 
They  have  been  misled  bv  descriptions 
of  industries  in  which  labor  cost  is  said 
to  be  only  15  or  20  percent  or  some 
smnlar  low  figure.  They  have  not  gone 
behind  the.se  surprising  low  wage  costs 
to  find  out  what  explains  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  voted  for 
social  and  welfare  legislation  and  expect 
to  continue  doing  so;  but  I  do  not  delude 
myself  into  believing  that  these  measurers 
do  not  increase  production  cosUs.  I 
stand  ready  to  support  the  industries 
and  producers  on  whom  we  lay  tliese 
burdens  and  to  see  to  it  that  thev  get 
fair  treatment  when  they  are  confronted 
with  imports  from  coontries  that  pay 
much  lower  wages,  even  as  their  pio- 
ductivity  rises  rapidly  to  levels  com- 
parable with  those  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  I  opened 
hearings  before  the  General  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  study  the  problem  of 
the  effects  of  imports  on  employment. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  that  sub- 
committee was  O.  R.  Strackbcin,  who  is 
Chan-man  of  the  Nationwide  Committee 
on  Import-Export  PoHcy.  In  his  state- 
ment, Mr.  Strackbein  addressed  himself 
to  the  subject  of  tlie  cost,  in  t«rm.s  of 
employment.  in\olved  in  becoming  com- 
petitive with  imports  where  there  is  a 
cost  difference  between  domestic  and 
foreign  industry.  I  believe  that  this 
analysis  throws  much  needed  new  licht 
on  just  what  is  involved  in  reducing  pro- 
duction costs  in  efforts  to  become  co.m- 
petitive. 

With     trade     agreements     legislation 
again    soon    staring   u.s   in    the    face    I 
recommend  to  every  Member  of  this  body 
that  he  read  Mr,  Strackbeln's  analysis 
w-hich  luider  unanimous  consent  I  msert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Cost  in  Empiotment   or  Becoming 
CoMPETrrrvE   Wrra    Iicporrs 
(Statement  of  O    R.   Strackbein,   chairman 
the    NaUonw:de    Committee    on    Import- 
Export    Policy,    before   the   General    Sub- 
committee on  Labor.  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Augi»st  29,   1966 1 
This  statement  is  In  support  of  HR   16831 
•which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  undertake  an  investigation  to  gain  full 
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Information  whenever  any  employer  or  group 
of  employers,  employing  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  workers  In  an  industry,  or  a  labor 
organization  Informa  him  that  ccMnpeUtion 
of  foreign  producers  in  United  States  mar- 
kets or  markets  abroad  or  both  has  resulted 
or  is  likely  to  result  in  Increased  unemplov- 

The  need  for  this  legislation  becomes  ap- 
parent when  it  Is  appreciati^  that  American 
labor,  whether  industrial  or  agricultural  in- 
evitably bears  the  brunt  of  import  compe- 
tition. To  substantiate  this  assertion  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  vulnerable  position  of 
American  producers  and  manufacturers  but 
more  particularly  the  workers,  to  the  on- 
slaught of  low-wage  competition  from 
abroad,  and  to  accent  and  emphasize  the 
consequences  of  this  confrontation  to  em- 
ployment in  this  country,  an  analysis  of  the 
workers'  stake  is  presented  here,  together 
With  comments  and  conclusions: 

CHALLENGE     TO    THE    AMERICAN     ECONOMY 

Prom  a  position  of  industrial  leadership 
of  the  world  American  industry  now  faces 
the  pressing  problem  of  adjustment  to  for- 
eign competitive  forces  that  owe  their  origin 
and  their  strength  to  widespread  adoption 
of  the  American  economic  system  by  other 
countries.  This  Industrial  transformation 
abroad  has  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the 
Old  problem  of  foreign  competition. 

Simply  stated  this  means  facing  the  con- 
sequences of  overseas  acceptance  of  mass 
production  based  on  mass  consumption 
Karl  Marx  foresaw  the  need  for  foreign  mar- 
kets to  absorb  the  great  productive  output 
of  every  more  versatile  and  prolific  machin- 
ery Indeed,  he  saw  in  this  torrent  of  goods 
and  the  "niggardliness-  of  capital  owner- 
ahlp  toward  distribution  of  wages  both  the 
latal  inner  contradiction  of  the  capitalistic 
system  and  the  roots  of  bloody  international 
conflicts  over  markets  for  surplus  goods. 

MARX   OUTlfLANKCD 

Mr.  Marx,  while  perceptive  in  foreseeing 
the  flood  of  goods,  did  not  reckon  with  elthe? 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  American  business- 
man or  his  pragmatic  flexibility.  Nor  did 
he  reckon  with  the  penetrative  eye  of  Amer- 
ican economic  phUosophy  that  was  perhaps 
best  expressed  m  the  stubborn  demand  for 
fair  competition  among  producers  and  the 
great    aversion    toward    monopoly    practices 

?h«t  ,^l°r"^  ^'^  ^^'^  country-a  posture 
inat  led  to  lower  consumer  prices  as  produc- 
tivity advanced.  Thirdly,  he  did  not  grasp 
notJ^ttif  .?^  *"  "P**^  political  system  that 
permitted  the  organization  of  labor,  and  the 
spurt  of  strength  achieved  by  free  labor 
unions  in  bargaining,  a  process  that  led  to 
a  highly  absorbent  consumer  purchasine 
power  and  relieved  the  dependence  on  for- 
eign markets,  which  was  never  as  great  as  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  <"»  lu 

Yet  it  was  precisely  these  overlooked  de- 
velopments  among  others,  that  dissolved  the 
very  bases  of  Marx's  prediction  and  male- 
dlcUons.  The  world  owes  this  country  such 
thanks  as  may  be  due  for  pointing  the  way 
to  material  abundance  by  a  route  that 
avoided  both  the  destructlvenees  of  revolu- 
tion and  the  banishment  of  freedom  that  is 
iniierent  in  the  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat". Today,  however,  we  no  logger 
.enjoy  a  monopoly  of  our  system  and  In  place 
of  thanks,  we  face  critical  economic  alterna- 
uves. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  beside  the  nroflt 
Incentive  upon  which  the  American  system 
«me  to  rest,  once  the  possibility  of  mass 
producUon  through  the  harnessing  of  ma- 
chinery was  established,  was  mass  consump- 
V^^  i^'""  "y  "'""•  •"  "»»  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury advanced,  wages  came  to  be  recognized 
M  the  major  repository  of  purchasing  ^wer. 
Once  this  recognition  spread  over  the  wun- 
try  the  mutuauty  that  binds  capital   and 

encouragement  rather  than  one  of  class  war- 
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fare.  Pessimism  g»ve  way  to  a  tentative  op- 
tlmiam.  Labor  as  conexuner  was  the  busi- 
nessman's friend  attd  not  his  enemy.  He  the 
working  man.  was  by  all  odds  the  business- 
man's best  market.  Even  through  the  stub- 
born resistance  to  Higher  wages,  this  recogni- 
tion began  to  loom  and  to  draw  the  teeth  of 
class  hatred.  The  businessman  does  not 
prosper  by  hating  his  customer.  By  the  same 
token  the  capabUlUes  of  industrial  manage- 
ment and  the  conUdence  of  businessmen  in 
the  future  such  a*  typlcallv  sparks  expan- 
sion when  profitable  operation  Is  sighted 
ahead,  was  appreciated  by  labor  as  the  pro- 
lific source  of  Jobs  and  fatter  pavroUs. 

Indust.T  had  amply  demonstrated  that  it 
had  great  capabilities  that  would  wring  from 
technology  gr^at  ppoductlve  wonders  If  only 
it  wpre  given  a  chance  and  an  Incentive 
rather  than  being  treated  as  .an  enemy.  It 
could  not  only  .■supply  consumers  with  low- 
priced  goods  but  la  doing  .so  would  Increase 
both  employment  and  wages,  and  profits 
Thus  was  Marx  out*»nked. 


magnitude  to  produce  a  competitive  effect 
on  the  other,  is  not  easy  to  establish;  but 
we  need  not  be  helpless.  For  one  thing,  we 
have  the  example  of  the  domestic  coal  in- 
dustry which  15  years  ago  was  confronted 
With  the  problem  of  survival  In  a  world  in 
which  it  was  buEfe>ted  and  tossed  not  only 
by  import  competitton  from  petroleum,  but 
at  home  by  natural  gas  and  dlesel  and  fuel 
oil.  The  coal  Industry  survived  but  did  so 
only  by  resorting  to  perhaps  the  most  dr.astic 
and  ruthless  economic  surgery  that  has  been 
recorded  on  this  continent. 

The  st.-itlstical  background  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry makes  possible  the  comparison  of  pro- 
ductivity trends  with  consequent  displace- 
ment of  labor,  and  the  effect  of  cost-reduc- 
tion on  competitive  survival  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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ADOPTION     OF     THE     AMERICAN     SYSTEM     ABROAD 

The  United  States  emerged  a  few  years 
after  the  end  of  W«ld  War  II  as  the  undis- 
puted Industrial  champion  of  the  world.  It 
had  unlocked  the  secret  for  which  Karl  Marx 
did  not  have  the  key;  or.  If  he  had  it,  was 
bhnded  by  hatred  jrom  finding  its  proper 
use. 

Now,  after  twenty  vears  of  post-War  de- 
velopment in  other  parts  of  the  world,  based 
in  great  part  on  the  American  vision  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  a  problem  that 
has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized.  This 
problem,  as  already  noted,  arises  from  the 
foreign  adoption  of  cur  svstem  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  it  in  »  numl>er  of  Industrial 
countries.  Recognition  of  the  productive 
virtues  of  our  system  and  its  dependence  on 
a  mass  market  has  underwTltten  a  number  of 
economic  mergers  tuch  as  the  Common 
Market  (EEC) .  the  European  Free  Trade  Area 
(EPTA),  etc.  TTiese  represent  the  quest  for 
mass  markets  such  ae  we  have  enjoyed  since 
mass  production  created  a  need  for  mass  con- 
sumption and  sinca  our  population,  sup- 
ported by  good  wages,  had  grown  to  ade- 
quate proportions. 


CHA1.LE.NG8   FROM    ABROAD 

The  European  countries  and  Japj\n  have 
undergone  a  feverish  development,  what  with 
the  adoption  of  mass  production  methods 
based  on  advanced  technology,  which  in 
many  instances  was  derived  from  this  coun- 
try and  paid  for  In  s-eat  part  by  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Productivity  advanced  very 
rapidly  in  those  area*.  The  beginnings  from 
a  low  base  made  percentage  gains  appear 
phenomenal.  Foreign  wages  have  also  risen 
phenomenally,  partic»larly  in  Japan  Never- 
theless, with  the  exception  of  Canada,  other 
countries  remain  fat  below  us  in  wages 
European  wages  are  roughly  in  the  magni- 
tude of  a  third  of  tUe  American;  the  Japa- 
nese even  less. 

Yet  in  many  foreign  Industries  produc- 
tivity has  approached  our  levels  more  closely 
One  of  the  best  exRmples  is  basic  steel 
This  product  has  two  or  rhree  virtues  for 
comparative  purposes.  The  product  is  rela- 
tively homogeneous:  fend  statlsUcs  on  pro- 
duction, employment,  output  per  man-year 
and  wages,  are  available  In  a  form  that  other 
products  often  lack,  steel  production  la 
measured  by  the  ton  and  the  product  is  sold 
by  the  ton.  Therefore  comparable  prices  are 
also  at  hand. 

It  may  be  possible  to  trace  some  of  the 
developments  both  heie  and  abroad  illustrat- 
ing the  trends  that  confront  other  elements 
of  American  industry  |n  the  vears  ahead 

Broad  conclusions  en  the  cost  of  becom- 
ing competitive  in  other  products  in  for- 
eign markets  and  at  home  may  then  be 
reached. 

The  relaUon  between  employment  on  the 
one  hand  and   cost  r^uctlons  of  sufficient 


COST  OF  BECOMING  COMPETITIVE 

The  burden  of  regaining  a  competitive 
position  in  coal,  as  In  any  other  industry, 
so  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  falls 
steeply  and  inevitably  on  employee  compen- 
sation as  the  predominant  factor  In  the  cost 
of  production.  Drastic  cost  reductions  that 
can  be  pa-ssed  on  to  the  ctistomers  can  be 
achieved  only  by  going  to  the  factor  that 
embodies  most  of  the  costs,  namely,  wages 
In  both  1962  and  1963  employee  compensa- 
tion represented  81  percent  of  total  corporate 
Income  In  this  country.  The  wages  of  coal 
miners  are  20  percent  higher  than  the  aver- 
age In  manufacturing  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore the  share  going  to  labor  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  r.t  least  equal  to  the  national 
average. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  little  headway 
cnn  be  made  toward  cost-reduction  without 
reducing  the  payroll.     It  is  not  usually  ap- 
preciated how  deep  this  cut  must  be  if  it  is 
all  taken  out  of  the  last  stage  of  production. 
This   can   best   be  understood   when   we   re- 
flect  that    beside   profits   the   remaining    19 
percent  of  corporate  outlays  after  employee 
compensation   is   attributable  principally' to 
overhead  or  costs  that  are  quite  rigid,  such 
as  taxes,  and  cannot  be  reduced  significantly. 
Simple   arithmetic   will   show   that   If   the 
cost  of  making  an  article  Is  $100,  a  10  percent 
cost  reduction  coming  out  of  the  80  percent 
segment  would  call  either  for  a  wage  reduc- 
tion   of    at    least    ei2.50    or    a    dismissal    of 
121-2  percent  of  the  work  force,  ca-  a  combina- 
tion of  the   two.     A   wholly   Integrated   In- 
dustry  making  the   entire  product   from   A 
to  Z  and  employing  2,000,000  workers  would 
find  it  necessai-y  to  cut  the  force  by  some 
2o0,000    to    make    this    magnitude    of    cost 
reduction  while  maintaining  the  output  level 
In  industries  in  which  semi-processed  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  parts  are  used,  the 
last  stage  of  production,  often  called  "the 
industry",  is  an  assembly  operation,  such  as 
the    automobile    industry.      Here   a   greater 
worker  cutback  would  be  required  to  make 
the  savings   necessary  for  cost  reduction    if 
the  entire  burden  feU  on  the  last  stage  of 
production. 

If  500,000  were  employed  In  the  last  stage 
and  if  this  group  had  to  bear  the  entire 
10  percent  production  cost  reduction  while 
the  other  1,500.000  employed  in  the  earlier 
stages  bore  none  of  it,  the  cut  in  employment 
in  the  last  sta^e  must  be  50  percent:  to  yield 
a  cutback  of  250.000  workers. 

The  average  concentration  of  workers  in 
the  last  stage  of  production  in  all  manufac- 
turing in  1963  was  23.8  percent.  Therefore 
any  cost-reduction  on  the  finished  product 
would  ordinarily  be  borne  by  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  employment  dedicated 
to  producing  the  item.  This  one-sided  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  accounts  for  the 
drastic  effects  of  cost  reduction  on  the  work- 
ers employed  in  the  last  stage. 

THB     EXWBIENOt    IN     COAL 

The  history  of  the  ooal  Industry  durini? 
the  past  15  years  indicates  that  a  10  percent 


cost  reduction  would  have  been  futile  in  re- 
gaining a  competitive  standing  with  imports 
of  oil,  with  natural  gas  and  domestic  dlesel 
and  heating  oil.  The  fact  is  that  in  order 
to  survive,  as  the  ooal  industry  has  indeed 
contrived  to  do,  a  very  steep  improvement 
In  productivity  was  essential.  Coal  mining 
concentrates  a  great  part  of  its  cost  in  the 
one  stage  of  production.  The  product  has 
no  parts  and  ccwnponents  to  be  manufactured 
elsewhere.  However,  today  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery is  a  considerable  element  attribut- 
able to  the  preparatory  stage. 

How  drastic  in  point  of  magnitude  the 
need  for  labor  displacement  was  in  coal  can 
be  appreciated  by  what  was  done  In  fact. 
Productivity  per  miner  was  increased  from 
1.159  tons  per  man  in  1950  to  3,697  tons  in 
1965.  This  was  more  than  a  threefold  in- 
crease—a ghastly  exaction  indeed.  The 
work  force  was  reduced  from  483.000  in  1950 
to  142,000  workers  In  1965.  There  was  a  very 
close  correspondence  between  the  increased 
preductlvity  and  the  decimation  of  the  work 
force.  Productivity  went  up  a  little  more 
than  three  times  and  the  work  force  was 
reduced  to  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  what 
It  was.  The  cost  was  341.000  Jobs  or  a  little 
more  than  two  out  of  every  three.  Prom  the 
worker's  point  of  view  this  could  qualifv  as 
economic  massacre. 

Obviously  if  all  American  Industries  had 
been  confronted  with  the  same  need  and  had 
been  able  to  record  such  an  astounding  tech- 
nological improvement  the  result  to  the  na- 
tion would  have  been  catastrophic.  Instead 
of  one  Appalachian  area  we  would  have  faced 
universal  destitution.  The  ugly  results  of  ex- 
cessive speed  in  mechanization  was  visible 
here.  Luckily  other  Industries  were  not  in  as 
dire  straits  as  coal.  Tet  todav  many  of  them 
are  unmercifully  pressed  by  Imports  to  follow 
the  example  of  coal  to  an  uncomfortable  de- 
gree. 

The  saving  factor  for  the  coal  Industrv  re- 
sided in  its  ability  after  the  adjustment  to 
market  coal  both  at  home  and  abroad  The 
price  of  coal  because  of  reduced  costs  lagged 
sufficiently  to  make  this  possible.  Export 
tonnage  soon  doubled,  reaching  10'"^   of  the 

Three  observations  are  in  order  (i)  Not 
all  industries  are  beset  by  competition  to  a 
degree  equal  to  coal,  pressed  as  many  of  them 
are;  (2)  not  every  industry  is  able  to  effect 
so  drastic  an  Increase  In  productivity  as  did 
coal;  (3)  other  industries  have  an  escape  in 
foreign  investment,  such  as  was  not  open  to 
coal,  but  with  as  dire  consequences  to  labor 

The  principle  of  cost-reduction  in  manu- 
facturing nevertheless  remains  the  same 
The  reduction  must  come  from  the  factor 
where  the  real  cost  lies.    This  is  labor 

THE     CASE    or    STEEL 

If  we  return  now  to  the  steel  industry  and 
apply  the  example  of  the  coal  Industry  several 
useful  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

That  steel  faces  a  difficult  competitive  con- 
frontation in  the  form  of  Imports  follows 
from  the  trend  of  steel  exports  and  imports 
The  two  have  reversed  position  In  the  past 
eight  years.  Prom  a  comfortable  net  export 
position  up  to  1958  we  now  import  three  to 
four  times  as  much  steel  tonnage  as  we  ex- 
port. Imports  reached  approximately  10'"^  of 
domestic  production  in  1965.  a  record  year 
and  much  higher  percentages  In  particular 
steel  products.  Steel  also  engages  in  a  run- 
ning competitive  battle  with  other  products 
such  as  glass,  plastics,  concrete,  wood  and 
aluminum.  This  pressure,  however,  is  not  as 
Intense  as  that  faced  by  coal  in  the  fifties 
However,  steel  Imports  present  a  stubborn 
problem  because  of  the  adoption  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  mass  production  and  the  great 
expansion  of  production,  particularly  m 
Japan  and  the  EEC  countries,  with  output 
per  man-year  not  nearly  as  much  lower  than 
the  American  as  the  wages  paid  are  below 
those  prevailing  here. 
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Productivity  in  American  steel  plants  has 
risen  50^<  since  1950,  with  the  result  that  in 
1964  the  industry  produced  32.4 '^  more  basic 
steel  with  13rc  fewer  workers  than  in  1950.  or 
a  drop  of  75,000  workers.  Considering  the 
increase  in  population  during  this  period 
some.24'". ,  the  load  placed  on  other  industries' 
and  other  economic  actlrtties  bv  this  dis- 
gorgement of  workers,  was  natur'allv  heavy; 
for  if  steel  had  absorbed  its  share  of  the 
population  increase  in  employment  it  would 
have  added  140,00  workers  instead  of  drop- 
ping 75,000.  Tlie  absorption  elsewhere  there- 
lore  must  be  215,000  to  avoid  unemployment. 
The  question  arises  of  how  high  a  mecha- 
nization speed  the  economy  can  stand. 

The  displacement  in  steel  was  not  great 
enough  in  fact  to  effect  the  magnitude  of 
cost  reduction  necessary  to  achieve  com- 
petitiveness with  imports.  In  comparison 
with  coal  It  was  mild.  The  profits  of  steel 
companies  as  a  whole  in  1965  were  9.8";  on 
stock  equity  and  this,  acceding  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  was  the  lowest  in 
the  durable  goods  field,  but  nevertheless 
higher  than  in  1963  and  '64.  In  dollars  and 
cents  the  net  was  $1.4  billion  The  payroll, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  $4  11  billion  (1963)! 
This  was  60^"  of  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture (»8.35  biUionl  and  22',:  of  the  value 
of  shipments  ($18.6  billion). 

If  we  assume  that  a  cost  reduction  of  10 '"^ 
would  achieve  competitiveness  for  steel,  as 
it  might  in  some  products  but  not  in  otliers 
or  in  some  locations  and  not  in  others,  we 
may  determine  with  some  confidence  what 
the  cost  would  be  in  employment.  The  value 
of  shipments  having  been  $18.6  billion,  a  lO-^i 
reduction  would  be  $1.86  billion.  If  the  pay- 
roll of  the  steel  industry  s  last  stage  of 
manufacture  were  asked  to  bear  this  load 
it  must  (on  the  1963  base)  be  cut  from  $4  U 
billion  to  $2.25  billion  or  bv  45 '^;  This 
would  involve  the  displacement  of  some 
225,000  workers  (45^c  of  500.000).  If  the 
burden  could  be  distributed  backward  over 
the  earlier  stages  of  production  to  the  iron 
ore  miners,  coal  miners,  railroad  workers 
machine  builders  and  others  employed  in 
the  preparatory  stages  of  producine"  steel 
the  labor  displacement  could  be  distributed 
more  equitably  but  the  total  displacement 
must  still  remain  in  the  magnitude  of  225  - 
000  workers,  whether  effected  in  the  one 
stage  or  several. 

The  other  alternative  would  like  in  a  wSge 
reduction  sufficient  to  save  $1.86  billion  The 
percentage  would  be  the  same  as  In  worke- 
displacement,  i.e.,  45',c,  if  borne  exclusively 
by  the  steelworkers  or  lesser  magnitude 
(some  12'.i,  ";  across  the  board)  if  the  burden 
were  shared  equally  by  the  iron  ore  and  coal 
miners,  eto. 

Whether  a  10%  cost  reduction  in  the  fin- 
ished product  would  be  effective  is  not 
known,  since  other  countries  are  also  ca- 
pable Of  increasing  their  productivity  Also 
whether  domestic  steel  has  the  technoUjgy 
to  make  such  a  productivity  leap  is  hiehlv 
questionable. 

Assuming,  however,  that  It  were  techno- 
logically attainable  the  question  arises 
whether  it  should  be  done,  or  whether  the 
price  of  precipitate  action  would  not  be  too 
high.  The  dangers  of  excessive  speed  are 
clear  enough.  Yet  high-speed  mechaniza- 
tion is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  im- 
port competition. 

Would  It  then  be  desirable  to  sacrifice  the 
host  of  Jobs  at  stake  to  adhere  to  a  trade 
policy  that  demands  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers, let  the  chips  fall  where  thev  may  or 
precludes  imposition  of  added  restrictions 
on  imports? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  technological  means  of  ef- 
fecting the  necessary  cost  reduction  were 
available,  the  next  question  must  be  whether 
the  steel  industry  should  be  left  In  its  ex- 
posed position  without  a  protective  handicap 
ag.ainst    the   foreign    wage-productivity    ad- 


vantage. In  that  event  Imports  wouM  be 
expected  to  continue  rising  and  to  cause  do-  * 
mestic  lab^displacement  by  capturing  mor*,^' 
of  the  market.  Should  the  total  demand 
for  steel  rise  the  effects  of  rising  Imports 
would  be  offset  to  that  extent.  However, 
should  consiunption  not  rise  or  should  it 
decline  one  or  more  of  several  reeults  could 
be  expected:  (1)  a  sick  steel  industry  (as 
was  coal),  facing  unattractive  profit  levels, 
leading  in  desperation  to  feckless  cost-cut- 
ting efforts.  (2)  investment  in  foreign  steel 
facilities  as  a  hedge  and  (3)  stagnation  in 
steel  employment. 

Annual  wages  in  the  steel  industry  in 
Europe  and  Japan  are  in  the  magnitude  of 
$2,000-2.500;  in  this  country,  from  $7,000-  ' 
7,500.  Relative  productivity  (1964)  ranged 
from  151  tons  (Prance)  to  181  tons  in  West 
Germany  and  156  tons  in  Japan,  compared 
with  248  tons  per  year  in  thU  country  (also 
1964).  With  a  three  to  one  ratio  in  wages 
our  productivity  has  an  advantage  of  roughiy 
only  50"c.  This  obviously  falls  far  short  of 
bridging  the  wage  gap. 

American  export  prices  of  steel  were  from 
35-60 "■,  higher  in  1964  than  thoee  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  Yet 
that  Is  not  the  source  of  the  most  difficult 
competition.  Japan  has  rapidly  Increased 
Its  share  of  the  American  market,  having  in 
1965  supplied  over  40%  of  our  imports,  com- 
pared with  only  17.9>-c  in  1960.  Therefore 
her  prices  evidently  afford  an  advantage  even 
over  the  European.  She  now  ranks  third  in 
the  world  steel  production,  behind  this 
country  and  the  USSR. 

The  upshot  is  that  if  the  import  tonnage 
is  not  limited,  the  domestic  steel  Industry 
must  attempt  to  do  what  was  accomplished 
in  coal,  namely,  achieving  competitiveness 
if  the  technological  means  are  at  hand.  The 
industry  is  ah-eady  on  the  hurry-up  path, 
and  in  1966  is  spending  over  $2  billion  in 
modernizaUon  and  spent  neary  as  much  in 
1965.  When  the  new  plants  are  completed 
the  competitive  position  will  no  doubt  im- 
prove but  more  drastic  steps  mav  be  neces- 
sary in  view  of  foreign  progress  In  steel  pro- 
duction. The  apparent  cost  gap  oi  35-40'^ 
wlU  not  be  spanned  even  with  the  burden  of 
ocean  freight  and  insurance  added  to  the 
imported  product.  As  for  exports  the  freight 
burden  will  be  a  standoff  with  other  coun- 
tries. Therefore  the  export  market,  already 
leaning  heavily  on  AID  shipments  of  stee'l 
(some  40 ^r  of  the  total) .  cannot  be  expected 
to  prosper,  with  the  world  excess  of  steel 
capacity  pressing  on  export  prices.  This  ex- 
cess capacity  and  the  nationalistic  aspects  of 
steel  production  will  dampen  investment  In 
foreign  steel  facilities  as  a  hedge  Even  if 
this  escape  were  open  to  the  steel  companies 
the  workers  would  still  face  the  music. 

Any  proposed  solution  that  overlooks  the 
vastly  preponderant  cost  factor  and  the  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  in  this  factor  bv  foreign 
producers  will  be  both  futile  and  dlsastrot% 


OTHER    I.N-orSTRIES 

What  is  true  of  coal  and  steel  is  true  of 
other  industries  facing  import  competition 
that  owes  its  principal  advantage  to  a  con- 
siderable differential  in  the  wage-productiv- 
ity equation.  A  score  of  such  industries 
reaaily  come  to  mind:  woolen  goods  type- 
writers, sewing  machines,  footwear!  con- 
sumer electronic  goods,  cotton  textiles  pe- 
troleum, fishery  products,  lamb  and  beef 
fruits  and  vegetables,  hats  and  millinery 
stainless  steel  flatware,  copper  and  brass 
products,  title,  glass,  pottery,  bicycles,  dauT- 
products,  lead  and  zinc,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, etc.  Some  of  these  Industries  are  now 
protected  in  one  fashion  or  another.  With- 
out Import  quotas,  subsidization,  or  in- 
creased tariffs  we  would  have  more  than  half 
a  doBen  Appalachiaa.  Other  Industries  re- 
main unprotected  and  therefore  are  under 
the  need  to  race  with  time  on  the  mechaniza- 
tion front  and,  or  InveeUng  feverishly  abroad. 
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Under  tha  Kennedy  Round  they  face  addl 
UoQAl  ezpoeurs. 

Each  Indurtry  wUl  be  different  from  the 
other:  but  any  inquiry  muat  explore  certain 
f  acton  U  It  la  to  be  trultf  uL 

Tbeae  are  relative  domestic  and  foreign 
wagee,  relative  domestic  and  foreign  produc- 
tivity, stages  of  mechanism  and  the  state  ot 
technology  here  and  abroad;   the  degree  of 
labor    displacement    already    recorded,    Ita 
trend,  and  the  lag  In  competitiveness  still 
remaining;  the  present  state  of  Imports  and 
exports  and  trends  of  each  In  recent  years: 
the  growth  potentials  of  the  Industry   (e.g., 
whether  the  product  Is  a  noneesentlal  with  a 
high   potential    expansion    or    an   essenUal 
commodity   with  a  relatively  Inelastic  de- 
mand); age  of  the  Industry,  I.e.,  whether  of 
recent  origin,  such  as  a  growth  Industry,  ex- 
ploiting a  basic  discovery  or  Invention   sen- 
sitive  to   uncertainties;    or   established   and 
experienced  by  possibly  trussed  in  obsolete 
equipment  and  methods;  the  state  of  domes- 
tic competition,  and  Ite  type  in  tenrji  of 
source:   whether  Intra-lndustry  or  external 
in  the  form  of  substitute  products.     Today 
competition  from  substitute  products  is  often 
more     Intense    and    difficult     than     intra- 
Industry  sales  rivalry. 

PA-mou.  axDUCTiON  the  key  facto« 
An  equation  applicable  to  any  domestic 
Industry  that  Is  In  competitive  difficulty  with 
Imports  may  be  constructed  from  the  fore- 
going examples  of  steel  and  coal.  The  price 
of  achieving  competitiveness  must  In  each 
case  take  primary  account  of  the  possibility 
of  payroll  reduction  however  this  may  be 
accomplished. 

Some  will  say  that  substitution  of  lower- 
cost  materials  will  perform  the  miracle,  such 
as  replacing  steel  by  plastics;  but  this  over- 
looks the  origin  of  the  lower  coet  of  the 
plastics.  It  lies  simply  in  lesser  expenditure 
of  man-hours  in  its  production.  The  re-* 
placement  of  an  existing  material  by  a 
cheaper  one  Is  merely  another  form  of  dis- 
placing labOT.  There  is  no  objection  to  this 
procedure  as  such;  but  employment  disrup- 
tion may  for  a  protracted  period  exceed  the 
final  benefits.  The  occurrence  of  too  much 
labor  displacement  simultaneously  will  ci'&te 
a  national  problem.  Mechanization  of  coi^- 
minlng  and  cotton-plcklng  has  provided  us 
with  sobering  examples.  We  ahoiUd  avoid 
generating  more  of  these  leet  the  war-on 
poverty  be  hopelessly  aggravated. 

TRX   SaSXMBLT   STBrXM 

The  moet  common  production  operation 
in  this  coimtry  U  the  assembly  system, 
wherein  parts,  components  and  various  ma- 
tertaU  are  purchased  tor  combination  in  the 
final  stage  of  ptoductlon.  In  such  instances 
employee  compenaatton  In  the  final  stage 
may  represent  a  reUUvely  low  share  of  the 
total  value  of  ttie  product.  (See  the  table  on 
a  succeeding  page.)  Yet  the  last  stage  is 
usually  called  "the  Industry". 

In  1B63,  for  example,  the  automotive  In- 
dustry produced  »37.1  billion  in  the  form  of 
motor  vehicles  and  equipment  (manufac- 
ture'price).  The  payroll  was  only  $5.2  bU- 
llon  or  14%  of  the  value  of  shipments.  The 
assembly  part  of  the  manufacturing  process 
added  only  $12.68  bUlion  to  the  value  of  the 
product.  Therefore  employee  compensation 
was  4%  or  the  value  added. 

If  all  employee  compensation  m  automo- 
bile manufacturing  were  traced  back  througa 
all  the  stages  of  production,  to  the  mining  of 
iron  ore,  copper,  etc.,  the  rubber  plantations, 
coal  or  other  elements  of  power,  transporta- 
tion, plasttc  materials,  glass-making,  paint 
manufacturing,  plant  buildings,  etc  It 
would  in  IMS.  to  repeat,  have  c^e  to  ;om., 
80%  of  the  value  of  the  finished  product  a- 
some  $».7  biuion  ot  the  total  valie  of  $37 ;! 
oJ^l^^'^S!^**^**-  in  other  words,  most 
^d  IS^lJfS?"-  I-«»««l^  •«>  fabrication 
a°a   wage  dlsburaementa  had  already  bwn 
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performed  before  the  assembling  stags  was 
reached. 

KmCT  or  LOADING  IHS  BURDEN   ON   ONX  STAGX 
OF   PllODt7CnON 

If  we  now  assumt  that  only  25  percent  of 
all  the  employees  Oontrlbutlng  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  product  were  concentrated  In 
the  last  stage  of  manufacture  (only  some  14 
percent  in  automobile  manufacture)  we  can 
see  that  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  final  product  would  require  a  50  per- 
cent payroll  reducUcn  (l2'i  x  4)  since  only 
a  quarter  of  all  the  employees  were  concen- 
trated In  this  last  stage. 

If  employment  in  the  lajst  stage  were  500  - 
000,  and  if  thU  number  were  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  workers,  no  less  than  250  - 
000  workers  must  be  eliminated  to  effect  a 
10  percent  reduction  in  the  coet  of  the  fln- 
Iflhed  product  (or  a  50  percent  wage  reduc- 
tion put  into  effect) . 

Taking  the  U.S.  Census  of  ilanufactures 
for  1963  as  the  sounce  of  computations,  the 
last  stage  of  manufacture  In  the  Industries 
listed  below  had  a  ratio  of  employee  com- 
pensation (payroll)  to  total  value  of  shio- 
ments.  as  follows: 


Payroll  as  percent) 
Industry: 
Petroleum  refining, 

Meat  products 

Dairies 


of  value  0/  product 


5.6 
9.  8 

_    12  4 

Motor  vehicles  and  equlpment^r  "     14  o 

Basic    chemicals.., ig^ 

Nonferrous  meuls.  rolling  &  drawing"   le  8 
Yarn  and  thread  mills..  _  .   18  0 

Radio  and  TV  receiving  equipment. I  is'  7 
Wool  weaving  and  Cnlshlng  mills  20  0 

Synthetic  weaving  mills 21  3 

Steel  rolling  and  flnlshing..!!!!         '_  22   1 
Textile  flnlshlng  mills,  except  wool"     23  2 
Lumber  mlllwork  $nd  related  prod- 
ucts  24  5 

Cotton    weaving   mills ..."  24  6 

Cutlery,  handtools,  hardware 111  29!  6 


petition,  an  exorbitant  profit  can  be  ex- 
tracted, labor  costs  in  the  aggregate  share  of 
the  value  of  the  final  product.  wlU  be  nearly 
the  same,  regardless  of  degree  of  mechaniza- 
tion. Therefore  to  speak  of  a  labor-inten- 
sive industry  or  a  labor-sparse  industry  is 
essentially  erroneous.  Machine-Intensive 
Industries  in  buying  their  machinery  pay 
aU  the  employee  compensaUon  In  the  proc- 
esses that  invented,  designed,  developed  and 
actually  produced  the  machine,  Including 
the  materials  consumed,  etc.  It  is  an  egre- 
gious error  to  treat  the  last  stage  of  produc- 
tion as  If  It  were  the  whole  process  of 
production. 

In  using  the  cost-reduction  margin  of  10 
percent  in  the  examples  given,  the  purpose 
was  to  demonstrate  the  mathematical  com- 
putations Involved  In  ascertaining  the  Im- 
pact of  cost  reduction  on  employment 
under  a  given  set  of  circumstances;  such  as 
the  concentration  of  25  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  final  stage  of  production.  By 
use  of  the  measure  provided  here  (where  em- 
ployee compensation  equals  80  percent  of  the 
final  cost)  other  calculations  can  readily  be 
made. 

In  a  few  Instances  the  share  of  wages  to 
total  cost  in  the  final  stage  Is  so  small  that 
total  elimination  of  wages  would  not  permit 
a  10-percent  cost  reduction.  In  the  foregoing 
tabulation  this  would  be  true  of  petroleum 
products  where  the  payroU  was  only  5  6  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  product.  If  all 
wages  in  refineries  were  ellnainated  the  total 
cost  could  not  be  reduced  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  5.6  percent  or  4.5  percent. 


Flat  glass , 3j  ^ 

Electrical  Industrial  apparatusllllll  31.9 
Payroll  as  percent\of  value  ot  product 
Industry: 

Footwear,  except  rubber 33  1 

Men's  and  boys'  su«s  and  coats         "  32  4 

General  Industrial  machinery 32  9 

Communication  equipment......  37  8 

Office  machines,  n.aic l."        39' q 

Scientific  instruments 11111  39  3 

Metalworltlng  machinery. lllllllllH  40.7 
TTie  average  share  of  the  total  value  of  the 
product  represented  by  employee  compensa- 
tion In  all  manufacturing  Industries  (not 
only  those  listed  above),  representing  the 
™  o,^*  °^  production  for  each  Industry. 
was  23 .8  percent  ( 1 963) . 


COMMON    ERROa    AB009-    "laBOR-DTTENSITT" 

It  Is  a  common  error,  of  which  even  profes- 
sional economists  ara  guilty,  to  treat  the 
Share  of  employee  compensation  represented 
by  the  last  stage  of  production  in  terms  of 
Its  percentage  of  the  t«tal  value  of  the  prod- 
uct as  indicating  the  Jabor-lntenslveness  of 
an  industry.  This  la  a  wholly  untenable 
view.  AU  that  can  pmperly  be  read  Into  a 
low  ratio,  such  as  is  evident  In  pptroleum 
refining  (only  5.6  percant) ,  is  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  employee  compensation 
was  paid  in  earlier  stages  of  production,  such 
as  wlldcattlng,  drUUnt,  engineering,  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Thus,  also,  to  assume  that  the  manufac- 
turing of  motor  vehlclae  and  equipment  rep- 
resents a  labor-sparse  operation  because  only 
1°.  Pei'cent  of  the  vftlue  of  the  flmshed 
product  went  into  en«>loyee  compensation 
in  the  final  stage,  represents  a  misleading 
Judgment  The  low  ratio  merely  means  that 
the  last  stage,  namely,  assembly,  represents 
a  small  part  of  the  mamifacturing  process 

Outside  of  monopolistic  conditions  or  sit- 
uations m  Which,  because  of  imperfect  com- 


SLOW    TEMPO    OF   ECONOMIC    ADJUSTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  demon- 
strate the  drastic  siu-gery  required  to  reduce 
costs  of  production,  whether  or  not  it  is  con- 
centrated in  the  last  stage  of  production. 

The  coal  industry  offers  an  example  of  the 
carnage  demanded  of  the  work  force  in  a 
short  period  of  time  (some  10  to  15  years) 
when  the  demand  for  the  adjustment  Is 
immediate  and  inexorable.  Ten  to  15  years 
in  economic  time  is  a  rapid  pace.  Employ- 
ment adjustments  obey  a  slow  clock;  and  If 
thU  tempo  Is  violated  the  human  and  social 
wreckage  may  border  on  the  catastrophic. 

"AMERICANIZED"   TOHEIGN   INDrSTETBS 

Having  observed  this  and  similar  event.";  V 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  facing  numerous 
American  Industries  built  on  the  American 
system  as  they  face  competition  from  re- 
cently "Americanized"  foreign  Industries 
These  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  mass  pro- 
duction but  are  nurtured  by  low  wages 
which  are  not  a  part  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. Here  Is  the  threat;  and  to  meet  It  calls 
for  the  brutal  exaction  of  worker  displace- 
ment as  a  means  of  achieving  or  holding  a 
competitive  position,  such  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed. 

The  competitive  power  of  American  In- 
dustry Is  enormous;  but  too  heavy  an  exac- 
tion will  boomerang,  as  It  Is  already  doing 
Currently  official  trade  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  conceal  the  extent  of 
our  decline  in  world  markets  by  resort  to 
statistical  devices  that  are  not  worthy  of  a 
great  Department.  The  fact  is  that  the 
American  share  of  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  has  shrunk  by  20  percent  since  the 
1954-56  period. 

The  huge  surpluses  of  exports  reported 
annuaUy  by  the  Department  are  fictitious 
In  terms  of  private,  commercial  competitive 
trade  we  are  in  a  deficit  position. 

BLINDING  EFTECT  OF  THE  CURRENT   PROSPERrTY 

Twenty  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 
n  the  adjustment  exacted  by  the  growing 
sharpness  of  the  new  foreign  competition 
has  not  run  its  course.  Some  industries  have 
not  yet  come  under  fire.  The  magnitude  of 
the  problem  has  been  hidden  by  the  concur- 
rence  in   recent   times   in   this   country   of 


favorable  Federal  tax  legislation  with  a  more 
benevolent  attitude  of  government  toward 
business.  This  coincidence,  together  with 
the  Viet  Nam  Involvement,  led  to  a  surge  of 
business  activity  that  has  carried  us  far  to- 
ward  full  employment.  One  of  the  effects 
or  the  buoyancy  has  been  a  blinding  illusion 
This  effect  has  prevented  the  adjustment  of 
our  foreign  trade  policy  to  the  demands  of 
the  new  competitive  realities. 

The  defect  of  the  present  trade  policy  is 
reflected  by  the  steps  that  have  been  found 
necessary  to  preserve  certani  industries. 
These  steps  have  been  In  violation  of  the 
liberal  trade  principles  professed.  E.xamples 
are  import  quotas  on  agricultural  imports 
with  heavy  subeldles  lor  maintenance  of  ex- 
ports, restrictions  of  imports  of  petroleum 
lead  and  zinc,  dairy  products,  cotton  textiles 
and  a  celling  on  beef  Imports.  Survival  of 
the  merchant  marine,  because  of  its  compet- 
itive handicap,  depends  wholly  on  subsidiza- 
tion. 

A  trade  policy  that  must  be  violated  in 
order  to  preserve  the  national  eoonomv  is 
defective.  As  an  extra  dividend  it  promotes 
political  favoritism,  discrimination  and 
grossly  unequal  application  of  the  law 

These  hearings  will  be  more  than  Justllied 
If  they  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  complete 
overhauling  of  our  obsolete  foreign  trade 
policy.  How  many  millions  of  workers'  Jobs 
must  be  sacrificed  to  this  policy  before  the 
basic  cause  is  fully  grasped'' 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Focarty] 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  great  interest  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  composed  of  14  distinguished 
Americans.  This  Commission  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Douglas  M.  Knight 
president  of  Duke  University,  has  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  historic  con- 
tribution to  the  further  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  libraries  and 
information  systems.  Another  member 
of  the  Commission  is  Carl  Elhott,  foimei 
Congressman  from  Alabama,  and  one 
of  our  outstanding  colleagues,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself,  among  other  things 
as  a  leading  proponent  of  library  legisla- 
tion. The  Commission's  charge  is  to  "ap- 
praise the  role  and  adequacy  of  our  li- 
braries, now  and  in  the  future,  as  sources 
for  scholarly  research,  as  centers  for  the 
distribution  of  knowledge,  and  as  links 
in  our  Nation's  rapidly  evolvifig  com- 
munications network." 

The  pattern  of  existing  legislation  af- 
fecting hbrary  development  is  more  com- 
prehensive and  efifective  than  ever  before 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
the  newly  enlarged  program  under  the 
Ubrary  Services  and  Construction  Act 
are  all  aimed  at  improving  our  libraries 

I  hope  that  the  National  Commission 
Will  review  these  programs  and  assess 
their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  providing 
library  services  of  excellence  to  all  our 
citizens.  I  believe  that  the  most  effec- 
tive pattern  of  support  for  libraries  is  a 
working  partnership  of  governmental 
agencies  at  all  levels.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved It  to  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
have  the  best  possible  network  of  good 
library  services,  resources,  and  faciliti^.: 


While  I  am  plea.sed  that  President 
Johnson  has  once  again  affirmed  his  deep 
conviction  in  the  important  role  of  our 
Nation's  libraries.  I  must  voice  some  dis- 
appointment over  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  requested  funds 
to  implement  the  new  titles  in  the  Li- 
brarj-  Semces  and  Construction  Act 
which  the  Congress  ovei-whelmingly  ap- 
proved in  June  of  this  year  and  was 
Signed  by  the  President  oji  Julv  19.  1966 
As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  "important 
legi-slation,  I  am  anxious  that  it  be  fund- 
ed adequately  and  all  sections  imple- 
mented promptly. 

For  instance,  title  III  of  Public  Law 
89-511  authorizes  a  new  concept,  mak- 
ing' States  eligible  for  grants  to  establish 
and  operate  networks  of  interlibrary  co- 
operation. 

Implementation  of  the  Librai  v  Serv- 
ices   and   Construction   Act    interlibrary 
cooperation   program   will   promote   the 
systematic  use  of  funds  by  libraries  of  all 
types  to  assure  their  maximum  effective 
use.    Granted,  we  have  authorized  only 
a  modest  amount — $5  million  for  fiscal 
1967— but  this  will  help  to  stimulate  the 
sort   of   coordinated   effort    essential    to 
progress.     And  all  libraries  will  be  en- 
couraged   to    work    together    to    provide 
more  efficient  services  of  a  higher  caliber 
While  title  IV  of  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  not  aimed  at  develop- 
ing the  hardware  of  space-age  informa- 
tion networks,  nevertheless  it  is  an  im- 
portant program     Part  A— State  institu- 
tional library  services— is  aimed  at  .scn- 
ing  our  less  fortunate  fellow  human  be- 
ings— those  leading  restricted  lives    for 
one  i-eason  or  another,  in  our  State  in- 
stilut:o!is— inmates,    patients,    orphans 
the  aged.     These  people  have  very  limit- 
ed   if    any    opportunity    to    widen    their 
horizons  or  brighten  their  outlook  vith 
the  enriching  benefit  of  good  book.s  and 
other  resources  to  ser^e  them  as  tools  of 
leaimng  and  of  undeistanding.     Public 
Law  89-511  authorizes  S5  million  for  this 
piogram  in  1967. 

Another  sector  of  our  population  which 
we  intend  to  help  through  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  programs  is 
the  handicapped.  Title  IV-B  will  pro- 
vide $3  million  in  fiscal  1967  for  grants 
to  the  States  to  establish  and  improve 
hbrary  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped who.  because  of  their  handicaps 
are  unable  to  use  the  library  services 
ordinarily  available.  Again,  this  new 
program  will  not  trigger  computers  for 
informational  retrieval,  but  it  will  spark 
the  minds  of  our  citizens  with  the  fresh 
new  ideas  to  be  gleaned  from  quality  li- 
brary service,  geared  to  meet  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

Considering  these  impressive  new  pro- 
grams which  Congress  has  written  into 
law,  I  can  only  reiterate  mv  concern  that 
funds  have  not  yet  been  requested  to  im- 
plement the  expanded  Librar%-  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  Surely,  the  Fed- 
eral investment  involved  will  "reap  maxi- 
mum benefits.  These  programs  will  mo- 
tivate creative  planning  as  well  as  fiscally 
sound  procedures  for  long-range  objec- 
tives. 

At  this  point  I  submit  for  the  Record. 
the  Presidents  statement  and  the  Exec- 
utive order  establishing  the  Pre.sident's 


Committee  on  Libraries  and  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  share  my  hope  that 
the  important  work  of  this  eminent 
group  will  help  to  solve  some  of  the  li- 
brary problems  of  today  as  well  as  point 
the  way  to  the  pacesetter  programs  of 
tomorrow : 

.Statfmimt  by  the  President 

Our  nation  is  providing  better  education 
to  more  citizens  today  than  ever  before 
The  result  of  this  expanding  effort  in  educa- 
tion is  a  rising  demand  for  information— 
and  a  tidal  wave  of  new  information  touch- 
ing every  a.specl  of  our  lives:  health,  educa- 
tion, jobs,  nmiona!  defense,  goods  and  serv- 
ices,  transportation,  communications  and 
environmentiil  use. 

But  merely  piling  up  valuable  new  knowl- 
edge is  not  enough:  we  must  apply  that 
knowledge  to  bettering  our  lives. 

In  uur  effort  to  do  this,  we  depend  heaviiy 
upon  the  nation's  libraries.  For  this  reason 
the  Federal  government  wUl  spend,  next  year 
more  than  $600  mUlion  in  the  library  field 

But  money  alone  cannot  do  the  Job.  We 
need  intelligent  planning  and  advice  to  see 
that  otiT  miUions  are  spent  well.  We  need  to 
ask  i^erious  questions  about  the  future  of  our 
libraries: 

What  part  can  libraries  play  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  communications  and  In- 
formation-exchange networks? 

Are  our  Federal  efforts  to  assist  libraries; 
uit*lligently  administered,  or  are  they  too 
fragmented  among  separate  programs'  and 
agencie.s? 

Are  we  getting  the  most  benelSts  for  the 
i-ixpayers  dollar  spent  ■> 

To  help  answer  these  questions.  I  have 
signed  today  an  Executive  Order  creating  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Librarle'^ 
composed  of  distinguished  citizens  and 
experts. 

I  have  f.sked  the  Commission  to  appraise 
the  role  and  adequacy  of  our  libraries,  now 
and  in  the  future,  as  sources  for  scholarly  re- 
search, as  centers  for  the  distribution  of 
knowledge,  and  as  links  in  our  nations 
rapidly   evolving   communications   networks 

I  have  also  asked  the  Commission  to 
evaluate  policies,  programs  and  practices  of 
public  agencies  and  private  organlzations- 
and  to  recommend  actions  which  might  be 
taken  by  public  and  private  groups  to  en.«ure 
an  effective,  efficient  library  system  for  the 
nation. 

1  believe  that  this  new  Commission  aided 
by  public  and  private  efforu.  will  bring  real 
advances  in  our  progress  toward  adequate 
library  service  lor  every  citizen. 

Dr.  Douglas  Knight,  president  of  Duke 
tniversiiy  in  Du.-ham.  NC,  will  serve  as  -^.e 
Commission  chairman. 

The  other  members  are: 

Verner  Clapp,  President.  Council  on  Library 
Resources  ' 

Herman  Pussier,  Library.  University  of  Chi- 
cago 

Carl  Overhage  MIT..  Cambridge.  Massa- 
ciiusetts 

Theodore  Waller.  President,  Teaching  Ma- 
terials Corporation.  New  York 

Wilbur  Schramm.  Director.  Institute  for 
Communication  Research,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Launor  Carter,  Senior  Vice  President  Sys- 
tems Development  Corporation.  Santa  Mon- 
ica 

Caryl  Haskins,  Carnegie  Institution,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

William  N.  Hubbard.  Jr  .  Dean,  University 
of  Michigan  Medical  School  and  Chairman" 
EDUCOM 

Alvln  Eunch.  President  Aspen  Institute 
fnr  Humanistic  Studies.  Colorado 

Stephen  Wright,  former  President  of  Flsk 
University.  Nashville.  Tennessee 

Harry  Ransom.  Chancellor,  University  of 
Texas   Austin 
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Cart  Elliott  Hotmar  Congreaamaa  from  Ala 
D&nuk 

.  S!^°i  Brodman.  MMlcal  Ubrary.  Wash- 
Ington  Ualvewtty,  St  Louis.  Missouri 

KXKCUTIVB    On«    ESTABUSHmo     THS    Pkisi- 

DEKT-s  Ooanarra  oir  Libkaueb  and  th» 
NArxonu.   ADVI80KT    Commission    on   Li- 

'!     B>AUS8 

ii-'^L'*''?^'*'  "**  authority  vested  In  me  as 
PTMldent  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  ordered 
as  lollowB : 

/  f'S^*"'   ^-  'irtabllahment  of   Ctommltte*. 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  eetebllshed  the  Presl- 
dent's  Committee  on  Libraries  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Committee") . 

(b)  The  membership  of  the  Committee 
shaU  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  who  shall  be  the  Chalr- 
f^  "JL*^®  Committee,  the  Secretary  of 
Apiculture,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
science  and  Technology,  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  mav 
include,  to  addition,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress who  Is  hereby  Invited  to  be  a  mem.ier 
of  the  Committee.  Each  member  of  ihe 
Conrunlttee  may  designate  an  alternate,  who 
Shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit  ee 
Whenever  the  regular  member  is  unable  to 
attend  any  meeUng  of  the  Committee 

SBC.  2.  Duties  of  the  Committee,  (a)  The 
Committee  shall:  ' 

(1)  Appraise  the  role  of  libraries  aa  re- 
sources for  scholarly  pursuits,  as  centers  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  as  cor.i- 
ponents  of  the  Nation's  rapidly  evolving  com- 
munications and  Informatlon-exchanee  net- 
work; ^ 

(2)  Evaluate  policies,  programs,  and 
pracUces  of  public  agencies  and  private  Ir- 
sututlons  and  organizations  with  reference 
to  maximum  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the 
Nations  library  resources;  and 

(3)  Develop  recommendations  for  action 
by  Government  or  by  private  institutions 
and  organizations  designed  to  ensure  an 
effective  and  efficient  library  svstem  for  th> 
Nation. 

(b)  Such  recommendations  shall  take  In- 
to account  the  final  report  of  the  National 
Advlso^  Commission  on  Ubrarles  estab- 
Ushed  by  Section  3  of  this  order,  which  re- 
port shaU  be  transmitted  to  the  Preslden" 
wlth  the  recommendations  of  the  Com 
mittee. 

S«c.  3.  EstabUshment  of  Commission,  (a) 
To  assistant  the  ComnUttee  in  carrying  out; 
Its  functions  under  Section  2  of  this  order 
there  Is  hereby  established  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Libraries  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

fb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
S2  ^^^'L"^*"  twenty  members  appointed 
t>7  the  President,  none  of  whom  shall  be 
^cers  or  fuU-tlme  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovermnent.  The  President  shall  designate 
the  Chalnnan  of  the  Commission  from 
wnong  Its  members. 

^J'^LT^'  Commission  shall  meet  on  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  compensated  for  each  day  such  member  Is 
engaged  upon  work  of  the  Commission,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses   In- 

^  y.t  i  ^,5'*™  '°  "«"  °^  subsistence,  as 
n^^^P^^  ^'^  '"''  '5  U.S.C.  55a;  5  U.S  C 
,„  '  ,°'^  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Commission,  (a)  The 
Comm^on  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
Its  Independent  analysis,  evaluation,  and 
Z?^^^^^^"""^^^  "«P«<=t  to  all  matters 

8eioL^.?"'Ii°*  °"*  ***  '»""«'»  "'^der  sub- 
section (a),  above,  the  Commission  shaU- 

DrliL^th*  ^niP'ebenslve  study  and  ap- 
praiaaa  ot  the  role  ot  Ubrarles  as  resources 
lor  «a»olarly  pur«ats.  as  centers"  rX^^ 
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semlnaUon  of  knowledge,  and  as  components 
of  the  evolving  national  Information  systems- 

(2)  Appraise  the  policies,  programs  and 
practices  of  public  »gencles  and  private  In- 
stitutions and  orgatilzatlons.  together  with 
other  factors.  whlcU  have  a  bearing  on  the 
role  and  effective  uOllzatlon  of  llbrarle.s- 

(3)  Appraise  llbrtry  funding,  Including 
Federal  support  of  libraries,  to  determlnl 
how  funds  available  for  the  construction  and 
support  of  libraries  nnd  library  services  can 
he- more  effectively  nnd  efficiently  utilized- 
and  •  ^ 

(41  Develop  recommendations  for  action 
by  Government  or  private  institutions  and 
organizations  designed  to  ensure  an  effective 
and  efficient  library  gjrstem  for  the  Nation 

(ci  The  Commission  sh.all  submit  its  final 
report  and  recomm«ndations  to  the  Com- 
nalttee  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  ts  first  meeting.  »nd  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  as  It  deems  appropriate  for  im- 
proving the  utilization  of  librarv  resources 
Sec.  5.  Federal  departments  knd  agencies 
L  Committee   or   the   Commission    is 

authorized  to  reque.st  from  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  any  information  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  order;  and  each  department  or  agency 
s  authorized,  consistent  with  law  and  with- 
in the  limits  of  available  funds,  to  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Committee  or  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Each  departmtnt  or  other  executive 
agency  the  head  of  which  is  named  in  Sec- 
tion Kb)  of  this  ofder  shall,  as  may  be 
necessary,  furnish  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Commlsiion  :n  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  211  of  the  Act  of 
May  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  134;  31  USC  691? 
or  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law 
anri'^wJ?*  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
n?  ^.  ^^l'^  ^^''^^^'  designated  as  the  agen- 
cy which  shall  provide  administrative  serv- 
ices for  the  Ccmmlsslrn. 
thf^^'  ^'  "^f  "''"ai-ion  of  the  Committee  and 
r^m^r,'"""""-  "^^^  Committee  and  the 
f?tTr  ,h»  «"  f"'""  '«^'«'n»te  ninety  days 
rubm.t^rt  r'"  1^P°^V°^  the  Commlilon  is 
submuued    to    the    Co»nmittee. 

T,,^,,.  .,  tYNDO.v  B.  Johnson 

1  HE  \\  HHE  House.  Stpt.  2,  1968. 


THE  GREEN  THUMB   PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland   [Mr.  Sickles]   is 
recognized  for  15  mmute<^ 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  last  year  enacted  the  medicare 
program,  it  was  the  most  dramatic  and 
sweeping  step  ever  taLken  bv  our  Govem- 

S,.t"  ^?f^^  °^  *'  ^'^"^y-  But  as 
helpful  as  It  is,  a  program  like  medicare 
does  not  meet  the  m©st  pressing  need  of 
the  elderly— a  way  to  spend  time  con- 
structively and  meaningfully 

A  program  that  do«s  help  to  meet  this 
need  is  'green  thumH,"  which  is  part  of 
t^^Jf.;?"  ^'■'^'■^^-  ^^  's  designed  both 
h.o^H/i'^  ^°^'  ''^^'^^^  ^"™er  to  work 
beautifying  our  highways,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  teach  him,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  to  be  a  professional 
nurseryman. 

Any  retired  farmer  or  farmworker 
over  55,  needing  a  job  and  currently 
hvmg  on  a  poverty  Income  can  qt.alify 
^J^  ^  program,  provided  he  meets 
^K  f  w  P^ys^<^*l  requirements.  While  on 
the  Job,  he  performs  slich  tasks  as  plant- 
ing new  flowers  and  ttiees.  weeding  flower 
beds,  trimming  shrubbery,  picking  up 
rubbish,  and  setting  up  roadside  parks 


The  work  is  coordinated  and  directed 
by  the  highway  departments  of  the  par- 
ticipating States. 

The  green  thumb  farmer  works  a  full 
8-hour  day,  but  he  Is  restricted  to  3  days 
a  week.  However,  since  he  Is  paid  at 
least  $1.25  per  hour,  he  can  earn  ap- 
proximately $1,500  a  year,  which  is  the 
maximum  that  any  one  person  can  earn 
under  this  program.  And  $1,500  can  be 
extremely  meaningful  to  many  retired 
farmers  now  living  on  subsistence 
mcomes. 

The  actual  work  is  probably  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  program,  for  It  helps 
the  participant  to  realize  that  he  is  not 
simply  the  recipient  of  a  charity  pro- 
gram, nor  is  he  just  being  given  "make 
work." 

The  first  segment  of  the  program  is  a 
combination  of  training  and  work.  Once 
the  farmer  lias  mastered  the  nursery 
techniques  involved,  he  spends  full  time 
while  on  the  job,  out  on  the  highways 
and  byways.  Then,  when  the  green 
thumb  farmer  has  completed  his  work 
program,  he  is  given  counseling  on  the 
type  of  jobs  that  are  available  to  him, 
and  helped  to  find  appropriate  employ- 
ment. Those  who  would  like  to  estab- 
lish their  own  businesses  are  given  advice 
on  the  steps  that  should  be  followed  In 
addition,  workers  are  allowed  to  keep  the 
tools  they  used  during  their  green  thumb 
tenure,  and  these  help  to  get  them 
started  in  their  new  business  or  job. 

Green  thumb  was  begun  early  this 
year  on  a  pilot  project  basis;  because  of 
its  success  it  will  soon  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty.  When  plans 
were  being  laid  for  the  pilot  program 
the  opportunity  to  participate  was  of- 
fered to  a  few,  selected  States. 

Maryland  could  profit  tremendously 
from  such  a  program.  Not  only  would 
It  provide  significant  assistance  to  a 
lar3:e  number  of  the  retired  farmers  liv- 
ing in  Maryland,  but  it  could  help  tre- 
mendously in  improving  the  beauty  of 
our  highways. 

1  J?t''o^^^'"P'^'  t>eatitifying  efforts  along 
o.d  U.S.  1,  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, along  Routes  50  and  13  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  and  along  Route  40  rim- 
rung  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
borders  of  the  State  would  do  a  lot  to 
nriake  these  areas  more  attractive  to  the 
visiting  tourist,  as  well  as  making  them 
more  attractive  to  our  fuUtime  residents. 
Other  States  have  taken  advantage  of 
the   green   thumb  program  to  beautify 
the   beltw^ys   surrounding   their   major 
cities.    Similar  work  might  also  be  per- 
formed on  the  Baltimore  Beltway  and 
the  Marj'land  portion  of  the  Wa,shlngton 
Beltway.    Those  trained  through  work 
on  the  latter,  once  they  had  completed 
their  green  thumb  experience,  could  help 
to  meet  the  demand  for  gardeners  in  the 
Washington  metropohtan  area. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  green 
thumb  workers  would  be  to  develop  State 
parkways  in  the  Potomac  Basin  which 
in  turn  would  attract  tourists. 

As  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  pointed 
out,  the  green  thumb  program  offers  a 
marvelous  opportunity  to  provide  "poor 
older  farmers  with  useful  employment' 
and  at  the  same  time  beautify  our  hlgh-^ 
ways  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  - 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RoNCAUo,  for  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1966,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss),  for  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1966,  on  accomit  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  CooLEY  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss),  for  today,  on  account  oj  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  Sep- 
tember 12  and  13.  1966,  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  which  is  concluding  nego- 
tiations for  a  treaty  among  28  nations 
to  ban  orbiting  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer 
space. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  > ,  for  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1966,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonner),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  \ ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
hiclude  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kluczynski  >  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Focarty,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sickles,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kee  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extianeous  matter. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KLtrczYNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Callan. 

CXII H04-Part  16 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  3625.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  being 
constructed  on  the  Allegheny  River.  Pa.,  as 
the  "Kinzua  Dam."  and  tiie  l.-ike  to  be  formed 
by  such  dam  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
as  the  "Allegheny  Reservoir";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  9,  1966 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  1066.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-1701 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Increase 
the  retirement  Siilarles  of  certain  retired 
Judges; 

H  R.  8058.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947; 

H.R.  10823.  An  act  relating  to  credit  life 
Insurance  and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance  with  respect  to  student   loans; 

H.R.  11087.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, with  resjiect  to  certain  foreign  corpora- 
tions; 

H.R.  14205.  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  require  its  preservation  and  continued  use 
as  a  public  market,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
R  McKinney;  and 

H  R.  15750.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and   for  o;her  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  13,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2719.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration  (H. 
Doc.  No.  493);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatloiis  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2720.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  13,  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 
With  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Newark  Bay, 
Hackensack  and  Passlac  Rivers,  N.J.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  June  14, 
1960,  and  two  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  July  31,  1957,  and  August  15,  1961 
(H.  Doc.  No.  494) :  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

2721.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
o*  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  by  the  Settlement  Canyon  Irri- 


gation Co.,  of  Tooele,  Utah,  for  a  supple- 
mental loan,  ptiTBuant  to  the  provtalona  of  71 
Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2722.  A  letter  frMn  the  Acting  AjssUt&nt 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of 
implementation  of  section  511(b)  of  tjie  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the   Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 

2723.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of  funds  to 
provide  additional  research  laboratory  space 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Asirauautlcs. 

2724.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of 
funds  to  provide  additional  research  labora- 
tory space  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on  Scietico 
and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLinONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September  7, 

1966,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
September  9,  1966; 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  17636.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1967.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2019 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September  8, 

1966,  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
September  9,  1966; 

Mr  SIKES:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  17637.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Deferi£e  for  the  fiscal  ye^r  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
2020 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  16076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
ereal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order 
to  Improve  and  make  more  effective  certain 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  20211.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tlie  Union. 

[Submitted  September  12,  19$$] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tlie  pi^per 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  B.A.RING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13955.  A  biil  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
patents  to  certain  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Color  of  "Htle  Act;  with  amendm.ent 
(Rept.  No  20381.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CliELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  825.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws  (Rept.  No  2039).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  McCLORT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1356.  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain 
civil  actions  in  Federal  district  courts  with- 
out regard  to  the  $10,000  limitation,  and 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2040).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Srate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.     S    3261.    An  act 
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to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine  to 
the  Mount  Desert  Island  Regional  School 
District  (Kept.  No.  2041).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  pf  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3104. 
A  bill  to  remove  •  cloud  on  title  to  certain 
lands  in  California:  with  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  2037).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


rad 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  14819.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Nussbaum;  with 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  2022).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  16977.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
Uef  of  Eugene  G.  Peterson.  Harry  E  Byers 
and  Russell  W.  Jordan  (Rept.  No.  2023)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

♦K  ;  ?f^  °'  ^^^  '^°^^-  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  17269.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Dino  J.  Caterlni  (Rept.  No.  2024)  Re- 
fe^ed  to  toe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  17280.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
Uef  of  Robert  A.  Jelllson  (Rept.  No.  2025) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  17261.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
i<^-v**  Augustus  J.  Theodore  (Rept.  No. 
2IM6).  Referred  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  13612.  A  bill  to  permit  Ed- 
ward C.  Bower  to  serve  as  a  director  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  NaOonal  Bank  prior  to  his 
obtaining  U.S.  citizenship  (Rept.  No.  2027) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  3626.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric  J 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Mguel  Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas  (Rept.  No. 
2029).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJi.  3631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Dr.  Julio 
Cesar  Mufilz  y  Sotolongo  (Rept.  No.  2030). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  M(X>RE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R  6115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.  G  Mendoza.  Rosa  Centurion  Mendoza, 
Roea  Maria  Mendoza,  Jose  Antonio  Mendoza 
Ralmundo  Mendoza.  and  Ernesto  Mendoza- 
With  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2031)  Re- 
tmtA  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
T7  ^n^?°^^i  Committee  on  the  Judiciary! 
H.R^7679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emllio 
V.  Soto;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2032) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:   Committee  on  the  Judl- 
dary.     HJl.   10288.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr    Antonio  B.  SantlUano  (Rept.  Np.  2033) 
Referred    to   the   Committee   of    the    Whole 
House. 

w^,?t^^^-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  11616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Anglo  (Rept.  No.  2034).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
H  » ''•,?f2?^?"^C°°^™^**««  o°  the  Judiciary. 
Demirbag  Lavaples  (Rept.  No.  2036).  Re- 
m'!^^^4S°°^***«  °'  ""»  Whole  House. 
H  ^■,?o^°^?-.*^°™'**«*  °°  tJ^e  Judiciary. 

S^2S?i*>  ^"^■'    "'"»  amendment   (Rept. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  September 

7,  1966.  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  September  9,  1966 : 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  17636.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  actltlties  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  tbe  House  of  September 

8.  1966,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  September  9,  1P66: 

By  Mr.  SIKSS; 
H.R.  17637.  A   bill   making   appropriations 
for    military    constluctlon    for    the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal   year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
[Submitted  September  12.  1966] 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KEE : 
H.R.  17638.  A    bill    to    require    health    In- 
surance policies  sold  In  Interstate  commerce 
to  provide  payment  for  health  services  per- 
formed by  dentists   if  the  same  services,   if 
performed  by  doctofs.  are  covered  under  the 
terms  of  the  policies;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  ASHLBY:  , 

H.R.  17639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
certain  research  gmnts  for  prevention  of 
industrial  water  pollution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROWK  of  California : 
H.R.  17640.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  17641.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
costs  of  education  ar  training  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  trade  or  business  expenses  when 
Incurred  In  order  to  obtain  a  new  or  better 
Job,  as  well  as  when  Incurred  in  order  to 
maintain  existing  skills,  status,  salary,  or  em- 
ployment; to  the  Cemmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  17642.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee   on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DENT; 
H.R.  17643.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   19»4   with   respect  to   the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment  corporations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  DYAL: 
H.R.  17644.  A    bill    to    designate    the    third 
Sunday   In   October   of   each    year   as   Foster 
Parenu  Day.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  17645.  A  bill  tO  amend  section  612  of 
title  18,  United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  toe 
publication  or  distribution  of  political  state- 
ments, in  order  to  »equU-e  more  complete 
Identlflcatlon  of  persons  responsible  for  pub- 


lishing political  statement*,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  dependent 
who  is  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL : 
H  R.  17647.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Biscayne  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  AffiUrs. 

ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H  R   17648.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Appa- 
lachian  Regional   Development  Act   of   1965 
to  permit  States  to  construct  certain  high- 
ways  in   advance  of  availability  of  Federal 
funds;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H  R.  17649.  A    bill    to    amend     the    Rural 
ElectriflcaUon   Act  of   1936,  as  amended    the 
Agricultural     Marketing     Act     of     1929'     as 
amended,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  i933 
as  amended,  to  provide  additional  sources  of 
financing   for   tlie   rural   electrification   pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlculHire. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R,  17650.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
HR  17651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE :  ., 

H  R.  17652.  A  bill  to  amend  toe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17653.  A  bill  to  amend  toe  Feder.il 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R.  17654.  A  bill  to  amend  toe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  a  gradual  Increase  in 
toe  maximum  amount  of  the  total  payments 
which  may   be   made   to  the   Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  any  fiscal  year  under  the 
several   public   a.<islstance   programs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H  R.  17655.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  teachers   to 
deduct   from  groes  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education   and   including  certain   travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  17656.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  t-o 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credlt  and   degrees  at   institutions  of  higher 
education    and   lncludi;ag   certain    travel-    to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  17657    A  bill  to  authorize  toe  estab- 
lishment  and   operation   by   Gallaudet   Col- 
lege of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf 
to  serve   the  National   Capital  region-    to  the 
Commli-ee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.    17658.     A    bill    to    provide    for    the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
U.S  Naval  Construction  Battalions  (Seabeesi 
25th    anniversary   and    the    U.S     Navy   Civil 
Engineer  Corps   (CEC)    100th  anniversary   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
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By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  17659.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  for  other  piuTX)6e8; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.    17660.     A   bill   to   authorize   the   Ad- 
ministrator   of    Veterans'    Affairs    to    convey 
certain  real  property  to  the  city  of  Batavia. 
NY.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.   17661.     A   bill   to  amend   the   act  of 
September    30,    1961     (75    Stat.    732);    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  17662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  money  allocated  for  Federal 
purposes  for  easements  for  public  access; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHinDHAUSER : 
H.R.  17663.  A  bill  to  protect  the  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  employment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON; 
H.  Con.  Res.  1004  Concurrent  resolution  lo 
urge  negotiation  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  article  28,  for 
relief  of  tariff  on  machines  used  in  making 
pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1005.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  contents  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
H  R.  17664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Palmeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Yong.  also  kno-wn  as  Mul  Po  Yeung;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  17666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Murray 
F.  Wittichen,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEM.-\S: 
H.R.  17667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannes 
Panagiotls   Tsagaris;    to    the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mt.  DYAL : 
H.R.  17668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  A. 
Altstadt;  to  toe  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  17669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios  C.  Katsanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SENNER: 
H  R.  17670.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;    to    the    Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

*« ^ifc  ♦• 


SENATE 

Monday,  SEPTiCMiitR  12,  19G6 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 7,  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12,ft\;lock  meildian. 
on  the  expiration  of  theTecess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoitye 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii 


Rev.  Charles  F.  Kirkley,  minister.  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Church,  Kensington, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  whose  spirit  strives  to 
create  an  expression  point  for  Thy  love 
and  goodness  in  each  of  us.  forgive  us 
when  by  intent  or  indifference  we  have 
dimmed  Thy  light,  distorted  Thy  truth, 
or  perverted  Thy  love.  Our  thoughts 
turn  to  Thee  on  this  occasion,  not  as  a 
perfunctory  performance  or  a  tribute  to 
protocol,  but  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  need 
for  divine  guidance  and  help. 

Be  with  these  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, who  bear  such  heavy  responsibilities 
for  the  affairs  of  state.  In  their  an- 
guish, may  they  find  in  Thee  their  quiet- 
ness; in  their  perplexities,  may  they  find 
in  Thee  their  certainty;  in  their  wealc- 
ness.  may  they  find  in  Thee  their 
.strength.  Use  their  abilities  and  talents 
to  weave  the  threads  of  human  affairs 
into  the  fabric  of  Thy  will  for  society. 
Save  them  from  the  timidity  that  shies 
away  from  truth,  the  stupor  that  arises 
from  half-truths,  and  the  arrogance 
that  claims  a  monopoly  on  all  ti-uth. 

Make  them  the  instruments  of  ripht- 
cousness  in  Thy  hands,  and  may  the: 
so  conduct  the  affairs  of  povernment 
that  future  generations  may  rise  up  to 
call  them  blessed.  Throu.ch  them  may 
Thy  will  be  done  and  Thy  kingdom 
come,  now  and  forevermore.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Wash  .ngton,  B.C..  September  12.  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  K    iNOfVE.  a  Senator 
from   the   State   of   Hawaii,   to   perform   tbe 
duties   of    the   Chair   during   my    absence. 
Carl  Havden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  having  recessed  under 
a  previous  order  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  251  Leg.] 
Aiken  Hart  Morse 

Bass  Holland  Mundt 

Bennett  Inouye  Murphy 

Boges  Jackson  Muskle 

^  Burdick  Javits  Nelson 

C.\nnon  Jordan,  N  C         Prouty 

Ciiiiion  Kuchel  Proxmire 

Church  Lausche  Randolph 

Dirksen  Lone;.  La.  Robertson 

Dodd  Mansfield  Stennls 

EUender  McGee  Svmington 

Fohg  McGovern  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright  Mondale 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 


ka IMr.  Gruentng],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartkx],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  tiie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORE].  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams j  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  ^ 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Ervin]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan],  the  S»*nator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neubercer],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs!.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge!.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop- 
er and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CtrRTisl.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan] . 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pears  ..n]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
S.^LTONSTALL],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mins:  IMr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
South  Cai-ohna  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
neces.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Case]  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair' .     A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

S»^h  Kennedy.  Mas.?.  Williams,  Del. 

Byrd.  Va.  McCarthy  Yarborough 

Dominlck  Monroney  Young,  Oluo 

Hlrkenlooper  Scott 

Hruska  Smith 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 
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THK  JOURNAL 
On  tequest  of  Mr.MAirsruLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings    of    Friday,    September    9. 
1966,  was  approved. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESTDEi^T— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jonos, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that   the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts : 
On  September  9, 1966: 

S.  489.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estabilsh- 
ment  of  the  San  Juan  laland  National  His- 
torical Park  In  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purpoaes: 

S.  300B.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  est&b- 
Uahment  of  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  In  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce 
accidents  Involving  motor  vehicles  and  to 
reduce  the  deaths  and  Injuries  occurring  In 
•uch  accidents:  and 

S.  3053.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated naUonal  highway  safety  program 
through  financial  asBl.^iance  to  the  States  to 
accelerate  highway  trafBo  safety  programs, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

On  September  10,  1966: 

S.  3688.  An  act  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
mortgage  credit  for  Federal  Housing'  Admin- 
istration and  Veterans'  Administration  as- 
sisted residential  construction. 


regulations  Into  aooord  with  modem  de- 
velopments and  techniques  In  ship  con- 
struction. Since  1960,  when  the  existing 
Load  Line  Convention  was  signed,  there 
have  been  signiflcamt  changes  and  Im- 
provements In  ship  design  and  a  general 
Increase  in  the  slz«  of  ships.  In  many 
cases  deeper  loadlog  of  ships  can  now 
be  safely  permitted. 

The  new  convention  should  bring  im- 
provements in  safefcr  of  ships  as  well  as 
In  the  economics  of  shipping.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  Senate  give  it 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

LrNDON  B.  JOHNSOK. 

The  White  Housi.  September  12, 1966. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  ON 
LOAD  LINES — REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  In  executive  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  S, 
89th  Congress,  2d  session,  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Load  Lines, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  JJnlted  States,  and  that 
the  convention,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  In 
the  Recohi). 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance 
of  the  International  Convention  on  Load 
Lines,  1966,  signed  for  the  United  States 
at  London  on  April  5,  1966,  I  transmit 
herewith  a  certified  copy  of  that  conven- 
tion. I  transmit  also  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
convention,  accompanied  by  the  0£BciaI 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  International  Conference  on  Load 
Lines,  1966,  held  In  London,  March  3- 
April  5,  1966,  recommending  early 
acceptance  of  the  convention  by  the 
United  States. 

The  1966  Load  Line  Convention  es- 
tablishes new  uniform  rules  concerning 
the  Umlts  to  which  ships  on  Interna- 
tional voyages  may  be  loaded.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  bring  International  load  line 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  wlUch  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated :  «> 

ADDmoNAL  Research  Laboratory  Space  at 
University  or  Washhioton,  Seattle.  Wash. 
A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlEtrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  nEe  of  funds  to  provide 
additional  research  latooratory  space  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash, 
(with  an  accompanylnp  report  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautic*!  and  Space  Sciences. 
ADDrrioNAL  Research  L.aboratory  Space  at 
Universtty  or  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
A  letter  from  the  AOmlnlstrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  •u.';e  funds  to  provide 
additional  research  laboratorv  space  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (with 
an  accompanying  repon);  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  apace  Sciences. 

Report  on  Overciblication  or  an 
Appro  pBiation 
A  letter  from  the  Dfrector,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Offloc  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Management  of  lands  and  resources." 
Bureau  of  Land  Manafement,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  had  been  re^portloned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  ^proprlatlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  or  Compxroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
Improved  utilization  oif  space  available  on 
administrative  military  aircraft.  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  dated  Beptember  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operalfcjns. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rep--Tt  on  review  of  change  orders  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  construction  of 
District  of  Columbia  Btadlum.  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Boarfl,  dated  August  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Government  Operations. 
Preservation  of  Trees  Within  the  Bound- 
aries OF  the  PROPOsa)  Redwood  National 
Park  ^■ 

A  letter  from  the  Secaetary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  preserve  the  trees  wtthln  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  Redwoo4  National  Pajk  until 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
niine  whether  the  park  jhould  be  established 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  tnsular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION    OF   THE   MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  amount  of  contribution 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
municipalities  constructing  pollution- 
control  projects. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately refeiTed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  appropriately  referred: 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 
Resolution     or     thb     Commonwealth     or 

MASSACHtJSETTS 

Resolution   memorializing    the    Congress    of 
the  United  States  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  contribution  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   to    municipalities    constructing 
pollution  control  projects 
Reso'i-ed,     That     the     General     Court    of 
Massachusetts    respectfully    urges    the    Con- 
gress   of    the    United    States    to   amend    the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  the  contribution  of  the  Federal    , 
Government   to  municipalities  constructing    • 
water  pollution  control  facilities  be  Increased 
to  an  amount  equal  to  forty  per  cent  of  the 
estimated   reasonable  cost  of  such  facilities. 
House  of  Represenatlves,   adopted  Aueurt 
31,  1966. 

William  C.  Maieits. 

Clerk. 
Sen.Tte,   adopted  In  concurrence,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1906. 

Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

CUrk. 
A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  WHrns, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonxcealth. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 
A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3821.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Haralampos 
Alexlou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    891    THROITGH    928 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  38  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14765),  to  assure  non- 
discrimination In  Federal  and  State  jury 
selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the  de- 
segregation of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  provide  judicial  relief 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices, 
to  pre-scribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that,    at   Its   next 
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printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  300)  to  ex- 
press sense  of  Senate  with  respect  to 
troop  deployment  in  Europe 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  16114 
BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RETIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  H.R.  16114  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Sei-vice, 
to  be  held  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate  Office  Building  on  Friday,  September 
23,  1966,  at  10  a.m.  This  legislation 
would  permit  the  inclusion  of  certain 
premium  compensation  in  determining 
annual  compensation  for  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act.  Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this 
measure  may  aiTange  to  do  so  by  con- 
tacting the  committee  at  telephone  No. 
225-5451. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
have  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that  the 
unfinished  business  not  be  displaced 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundi-y  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


confirming  the  nomination  of  John  A. 
Carver,  Jr.,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  be  rescinded,  and 
that  that  nomination  t>e  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  and  passed  over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  will  be  re- 
considered and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen,  Paul  DeWitt  Adams  to  be  a 
general  on  the  retired  list. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  Allen  M.  Shinn  to  be  a 
vice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  -ead  the  nomina- 
tion of  Carl  Walske.  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
fii'med. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre^si- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  bu.siness. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiixd,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  Uie  Senate 
today. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  term  expiring  June  22.  1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—CONFERENCE REPORT  ON 
H.R.  13712,  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day, September  14,  1966.  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  13712,  the 
conference  report  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  debate  shall  commence  at  3  p.m. 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  3  hours  on  that  question, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty),  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent request  concerning  the  conference 
report  on  the  minimum  wage  bill,  so  that, 
instead  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Prouty]  being  in  charge  of 
the  opposition,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSENl  be  assigned  that  task 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  will  be  so  modified. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimocs-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That  beginning  at  3  o'clock  p  m. 
on  Wednesday,  September  14,  1966.  dui-ing 
the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  13712.  the 
conference  rrport  on  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  shall  be  limited  not  to  exceed  3  hours 
\^Tth  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  |Mr. 
Yarborough  1  and  the  minority  leader  IMr 
DlRKSEN  I . 

Ordered  further.  That  immediately  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  13712.  the  minimum  wage  bill,  in- 
stead of  the  time  prescrit>ed  by  rule  XXII. 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
on  the  motion  to  take  up  H.R.  14765.  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  Jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  public  education  and 
other  public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial 
relief  against  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices, to  prescribe  penalties  "for  certain  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MOTION   FOR   CLOTURE    ON   CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  motion  for  cloture, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotxtre  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
motion  to  proceed  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  14765,  an  act  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of 
public  education  and  other  public  facilities, 
to  provide  Judicial  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Philip  A.  Hakt,  Gaylord 
Nelson.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  Jennings  Randolph.  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  Birch  Bath.  Daniel 
K.  INOUYE.  Wayne  Morse,  E.  J  Mc- 
Carthy, Edward  Kennedy,  Joseph 
Tydincs.  J.  K.  Javits.  Thomas  H. 
KucHEL,  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Hcoh  Scott. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  because  a  10-minute  de- 
lay made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  here 
In  time  to  affix  my  name  to  the  cloture 
motion  on  civil  rights,  that  I  may,  at 
this  time,  affix  my  name  to  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  yield.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  dmllar  unanimous- 
consent  request,  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  OiUFnN] 
be  afiOxed  to  the  cloture  motion,  who 
came  Into  the  Chamber  about  1  minute 
after  the  motion  was  read. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Sena- 
te from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ghiffdj]  will  be  added  to  the 
cloture  motion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
be  allowed  to  sign  the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  vote  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  con- 
ference report  on  Wednesday,  the  vote 
on  the  motion  for  cloture  shall  take  place 
Immediately. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  may  not  object, 
but  I  understand  the  rules  set  for  a  time 
for  the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  why  I 
asked  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  this  the  time  speci- 
fied? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  That  is  why 
I  asked  unanimous  consent.  Otherwise. 
It  would  be  automatic.  I  thought  It 
would  be  best  for  the  convenience  of  all 
Senators  concerned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  request  Is  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  Senators? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Exactly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  procedure  on  cloture  Itself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  in  the  least. 
It  would  make  it  convenient  for  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  hope  I  shall  not  find  It  necessary  to 
object — If  we  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
before  that  time,  wo^lld  we  nevertheless 
be  required  to  vote  In  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  consent  request?  Could  we 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  prior  to 
that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  we 
shoxild  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  be- 
tween now  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  between 
now  and  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion;  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
of  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  major- 
l«r  leader  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
there  will  be  no  vote  on  that  matter  be- 
tween now  and  then? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  can.  and  I  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDKR.  Mr.  Preaident,  can 
ihe  majority  leader  be  «?eciflc  on  the 
time  of  the  vote? 


Mr.  MANSFEILD.  Approximately  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  Inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  whether,  if  the  confer- 
ence report  be  rejected,  it  wUl  then  be 
in  order  to  make  motions  and  perhaps 
have  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  again 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leader,  assurance  is 
given  to  the  Semite  that  his  request  is 
based  merely  on  the  convenience  of  Sen- 
ators, and  that  no  motion  will  be  made 
or  In  order,  and  tihe  majority  leader  will 
actively  oppo.se  any  motion  to  dispose  of 
the  bill,  or  the  motion  to  take  up.  or  any 
other  questions  t^ith  reference  to  the 
House  bill  which  is  now  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIElD.  The  Senator  has 
my  word. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDINtJ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


lance    makes    this    an    extraordinary 
record. 

For  us  it  Is  a  tonic.  It  is  an  answer  to 
those  who  believe  that  our  faith  in  the 
Vietnamese  and  in  their  desire  for  self- 
determination  has  been  fully  vindicated. 

In  the  welter  of  war  and  bereavement, 
the  people  of  Vietnam  have  demon- 
strated their  determination  to  be  free. 
They  have  proved  to  all  the  world  that, 
notwithstanding  nimiberless  handicaps 
they  have  not  lost  sight  of  their  national 
goals,  and  that  is  the  desire  to  remain 
the  masters  of  their  own  freedom  and 
their  own  destiny  without  pressure  from 
without. 
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THE  VTETNAM  ELECTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
election  of  a  cotistituent  assembly  to 
draft  a  constitutlcn  for  Vietnam  is  an 
event  of  surpassing  Importance. 

That  It  should  have  taken  place  under 
reasonably  tranquil  conditions  and  with 
no  more  untoward  Incidents  than  one 
might  find  in  an  election  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  is  In  Itself  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Vietnam,  with 
the  stress  and  strain  of  the  instant  strug- 
gle and  with  the  hfeh  illiteracy  rate  must 
realize  how  impressive  this  vote  by  the 
people  really  is.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  group  cleavages— the  religious  and 
Ideological  pressures  in  Vietnam— will 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Behind  the  stolid  expression  which 
characterizes  their  oriental  outlook  on 
life;  behind  the  seeming  indifference 
which  would  be  mther  easy  to  under- 
stand; behind  the  factional  pushing  and 
pulling  of  recent  years  Is  a  purposeful 
determination  to  manage  their  own  des- 
thiy.  and  surely  this  is  in  the  best  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

The  response  of  the  people  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  facets  of  that  elec- 
tion. It  may  welh  exceed  75  percent  or 
more  of  the  eligible  voters  who  re- 
sponded.   Coiild  we  have  done  better? 

We  are  equipped  with  up-to-the- 
minute  views  on  all  matters  by  an  alert 
press,  by  a  radio  and  television  medium 
which  is  as  up  to  the  minute  as  the  res- 
taurant prices  in  a  nation  beset  with  wild 
inflation.  We  migtit  be  expected  to  know 
the  last  word  on  an  election  of  this  kind, 
but  for  the  Vietnamese  with  limited  com- 
munications, low  literacy,  an  overriding 
fear  of  the  constvit  Vletcong  survell- 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  civil  rights  bUl  Is  disposed  of  this 
week  by  means  of  cloture  or  a  failure  of 
cloture,  it  Is  the  hope  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  myself  that,  if  the 
committees  start  functioning  with  rea- 
sonable dispatch  as  they  can  and  will,  we 
can  dispose  of  the  legislation  still  pend- 
ing in  committees  before  or  by  Octo- 
ber 15. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  and  we 
would  both  very  much  like  to  adjourn  by 
October  15,  and  not  recess. 

The  decision,  however.  Is  not  in  our 
hands.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  I  personally  appeal  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  and  to  the 
ranking  mino-ny  members  to  do  what 
they  can  to  expedite  the  handling  of  this 
legislation  so  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  and  Congress  to  adjourn  sine 
die  by  October  15  of  this  year. 

The  minority  leader  and  I  have  also 
discussed  the  possibility  of  meetings  on 
Saturday.  We  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  concur  In  this  procedure  if  there 
Is  legislation  to  consider  in  an  effort  to 
reach  adjournment  by  October  15 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur \i\  the  hope  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  assure  him  now  that,  Insofar  as  the 
minority  is  concerned,  we  will  cooperate 
with  respect  to  Saturday  sessions.  I 
think  It  is  appropriate  here  and  now  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  gen- 
erosity and  tolerance  all  through  this 
session.  We  have  had  few  If  any  Satur- 
day sessions  that  I  recall. 

That  Is  not  much  of  a  sacrifice  for 
Senators  to  make  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  that  we  can  conclude  our  legisla- 
tive labors  by  the  15th  of  October. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  propose  when 
our  policy  committee  meets  tomorrow— 
and  that  will  include  all  of  our  mem- 
bers— that  we  explore  this  matter. 

I  am  confident  there  will  be  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  cooperation  afforded  in 
order  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  state  that  If  there 
are  Saturday  sessions,  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause there  Is  business  to  be  attended  to 
and  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing oa  Saturday  per  se. 


VIETNAM'S  WAGER  ON  DEMOCRACY 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber about  American  actions  in  southeast 
Asia.    There   has    been   too   little   said 
about  the  brave  people  of  South  Vietnam 
On  Sunday  the  citizens  of  that  countiy 
went  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  constituent 
assembly  which  would  decide  how  their 
Republic  is  to  be  eo^eined.    To  prevent 
them  from  conducting  this  basic  sacra- 
ment of  democracy,  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong  mtensifled  their  campaign  of  terror, 
striking  at  villacres.  at  militai-y  outpo.'^t'^ 
and  deep  into  the  capital  of  Saigon,  itself! 
They  sought   to   frighten  the  innocent 
Vietnamese  into  staying  away  from  the 
polls.    To  date  this  savagery  has  left  19 
dead  and  120  wounded.    In  the  MekonL' 
Delta  alone,  52  incidents  of  terror  were 
reported  on  election  day.    Over  140  were 
counted  throughout  the  counti-v. 

Despite  this  brutal  campaign  of  in- 
timidation, over  4  million  people  went  to 
the  polls— a  turnout  of  better  than  75 
percent  of  the  registered  voters,  and  a 
rate  of  ballot  participation  far  higher 
than  anyone  had  dared  to  hope.  This 
Is  an  extraordinai-j'  demonstration  by  a 
poor  and  humble  people  of  their  cou- 
rageous devotion  to  the  cause  of  self- 
government. 

"The  world  does  not  yet  know  what 
decision  the  voters  will  produce  But  it 
does  know  that  the  people  of  Vietnam 
have  given  the  lie  to  the  Communi<^t 
argument  that  tlie  Vietcong  and  their 
terror  represent  the  wave  of  the  future 
They  have  also  shown  that  there  are 
weapons  more  potent  than  raw  force 

In  Venezuela  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, we  have  recently  witnessed  the 
tnumph  of  the  democratic  svstem  of 
elections  over  Communist  violence  and 
terror.  The  instruments  of  democracy 
are  the  strongest  weapons  available  to 
man.  They  are  a  match  for  subversion 
conspiracy,  tyranny  and  terror  We 
sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  the  true 
measure  of  their  power. 

The  Vletcong  may  well  have  suffered 
their  Dlenbienphu— at  the  polls. 

At  every  reasonable  opportunity  the 
Instrument  of  suffrage,  and  of  public  de- 
bate and  public  expression,  should  all  be 
used  as  this  experiment  in  democracy 
gains  strength.  ^ 

If  man  is  to  achieve  his  dream  of  peace 
on  earth,  his  words  and  his  will  must 
overcome  the  fist  and  the  dagger.  Albert 
Camus  wrote: 


Henceforth  the  sole  honor  will  be  to  hold 
obstinately  to  the  tremendous  wager  which 
will  fln.ally  decide  if  words  are  stronger  than 
Dullets. 

Yesterday's  action  by  the  Vletname<:e 
Ix>ople  strengthens  our  faith  that  the 
wager  is  being  won. 


THE  VIETNAMESE  ELECTION 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  yes- 
terday the  embattled  citizens  of  Vietnam 
an.swered  a  question  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  world  dispute  for  many  many 
months. 

Spokesmen  by  the  dozens,  purporting 
to  represent  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese,  have  been  declaring  over 
many  montlis  that  these  people  did  not 


understand  nor  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  democracy. 

Sunday  the  Vietnamese  people,  mil- 
lions strong,  spoke  for  themselves. 

Instead  of  a  stay-at-home  vote — in- 
stead of  ignoring  the  opportunitv  to  ex- 
press themselves— they  spoke  inthe  80- 
pcrcent  turnout  of  the  registered  voters 
of  their  desire  to  be  their  own  masters. 

This  was  a  decision  that  they  want  to 
walk  down  the  road  of  representative, 
constitutional  government.  They  thus 
embarked  upon  the  first  step  toward  self- 
government  in  selecting  the  delegates  to 
draft  the  necessary  constitution  for  self- 
government. 

Loud  and  clear  they  said  that  they 
want  nothing  to  do  v.ith  Ho  Chi  Minh 
ai-id  his  Communist  agents  and  follow- 
ers in  the  south. 

They  gave  the  lie  to  the  idea  that  the 
Victcons:  represented  any  significant  part 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Confounding  many  of  the  so-called 
experts,  these  Vietnamese  people  declared 
that  they  v.ant  freedom  and  democratic 
institutions  and  a  chance  to  pick  their 
own  representatives. 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  Mr.  President 
this  message  was  given  for  the  world  to 
hear.  And  I  hope  that  all  Americans 
and  the  people  of  every  nation— and 
particularly  the  leaders  in  Hanoi— have 
heard  and  understood  that  message. 

All  Americans  can  take  heart  from  this 
mavssive  expression  of  free  popular  will 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  For  we  have 
been  fighting  and  sacrificing  for  just  this 
purpose.  We  corLsider  it  of  vital  im- 
portance that  these  people  can  make 
their  own  way  without  pressure  and  in- 
timidation from  outside. 

Thus,  the  first  step— not  a  long  one 
but  one  of  great  importance— has  been 
taken  toward  building  a  new  nation  ded- 
icated to  the  principle  of  self-rule  Many 
tough  problems  he  ahead.  The  Vlet- 
cong, regardless  of  this  defeat  at  the 
polls  and  their  efforts  to  frustrate  this 
election,  are  not  now  going  to  simply 
melt  away. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  has  suffered  an  Impor- 
tant defeat.  But  It  is  doubtful  that  It  is 
severe  enough  at  this  pohit  to  make  him 
pull  his  forces  back  to  the  north  and  to 
abandon  his  campaign  of  terrorism  and 
aggression. 

Much  hard  work  and  sacrifice  remain'; 
to  be  done  In  Vietnam.  Political  parties 
will  have  to  be  created.  Leaders  chosen 
by  the  people  must  prepare  to  write  a 
constitution  to  guide  a  new  democracy 
Early  next  year  there  will  he  new  elec- 
tions for  the  executive  and  legislative  in- 
stitutions that  will  make  up  a  freelv 
chosen  government. 

Regardless  of  our  satisfaction  over  the 
first  strong  forward  step  taken  in  the 
election  yesterday,  it  is  no  time  for  us- 
er for  the  people  of  Vietnam— to  cele- 
brate a  victoi-y  and  consider  that  the 
fight  is  won.  It  is  no  time  to  relax  but 
a  time  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Instead,  those  of  us  who  work  in  the 
Congress  as  the  coixsLituUcnal  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  imtion  of  people 
should  once  more  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  strength  of  a  govern- 
ment based  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
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erned.  The  bravery  and  determination 
of  our  Vietnamese  friends  should  remind 
us  of  our  responsibilities  of  the  moment. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  several 
legislative  proposals  of  great  urgency. 
The  pending  business  of  the  Senate 
should  be  disposed  of.  Measures  to 
strengthen  our  domestic  economy  should 
be  considered  without  delay. 

Meanwhile,  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  overwhelmingly  supported 
three  Presidents  in  our  efforts  to  gain  for 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia  the  sacred 
right  of  .self-determination,  can  take 
deep  satisfaction  from  what  happened 
yesterday  in  Vietnam. 

For  a  courageous  and  proud  people 
have  delivered  a  message  to  the  world. 

And  tiie  world  has  heard— and  ap- 
plauded. 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 

HEARINGS  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VIET- 
NAM FOR  FISCAL  1966— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  JoRD.'\Ni.  I  submit  a  rejwrt  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  77  >  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  supplemental  for- 
eign assistance  for  Vietnam  for  fiscal 
1966.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  con.'^idcration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  Uie  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  8,  1966.  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record,  pp.  22048-22049 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repoit? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


LE.ADING  INDICATORS  SHOW  LONG 
BUSINESS  BOOM  ABOUT  TO  END— 
PRESIDENTS      TAX      PROPOSALS 
WOULD  MAKE  ENT)  COME  QUICK- 
ER AND  GO  DEEPER 
Air.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President    tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  has  asked 
this  Congress  to  suspend  the  Investment 
credit  and  endorse  the  administration's 
suspension  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
order  to  keep  prices  and  interest  rates 
from  rising  further;  that  is,  to  moderate 
the  boom. 

Whether  Congress  should  approve  the 
President's  proposal  depends  on  how  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  expect  the 
economy  to  behave  in  the  next  year  and 
a  half  or  so,  if  -  we  do  not  follow  the 
President's  prescription,  and  how  we  ex- 
pect it  to  behave  if  we  do  follow  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
President's  proposed  cutbacks  in  spend- 
ing, but  I  hasten  to  add  that  he  has  not 
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gone  nearly  far  enough.  I  have  said  he 
should  cut  additional  spending,  and  I 
have  indicated  how  in  my  judgment  he 
should  reduce  it. 

I  favor  that  course  for  many  reasons. 
A  principal  reason  is  that  such  a  course 
would  have  an  Immediate  effect  on  prices 
and  can  be  swiftly  reversed  if  we  should 
move  into  a  recession. 

But  these  are  exactly  the  reasons  I  op- 
pose his  tax  proposals.  Both  suspension 
of  the  Investment  credit  and  postpone- 
ment of  accelerated  depreciation  will  not 
have  their  prime  effect  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  their  consequences  will  be  felt 
for  years  after  that  time. 

This  mornings  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  an  excellent  article  by  George 
Shea  which  concludes : 

Thus  the  signs  accumulate  that  before 
many  months  have  passed  the  course  of 
general  business  will  be  seen  to  be  turning 
down.  If  so.  the  tax  and  other  measures 
urged  by  President  Johnson,  if  they  succeed 
in  slowing  down  capital  spending,  will  mere- 
ly add  their  weight  to  an  already  weaken- 
ing trend. 

Mr.  Shea  spells  out  the  key  advance 
indicators  of  a  turn  in  our  economy 
which  more  and  more  clearly  points  to 
the  near  future  as  a  period  when  the 
record  long  boom  of  the  economy  will  be 
turning  down.    They  are: 

First.  The  sharp  rise  in  interest 
rates— characteristic  of  the  end  of  a 
boom  period. 

Second.  A  decline  in  stock  prices,  fol- 
lowing hard  on  the  rise  in  interest  rates 
We  have  suffered  a  23 -percent  drop  in 
stock  prices  since  February. 

Tlilrd.  A  third  characteristic  of  the 
top  of  booms  is  that  prices  of  industrial 
raw  materials  tend  to  edge  off  while 
other  wholesale  and  most  retail  prices 
are  still  climbing.  The  Government's 
dally  index  of  13  industrial  raw  mate- 
rials touched  a  high  Just  under  125  per- 
cent of  1957-59  last  March,  and  in  recent 
days  has  fallen  below  109  percent. 

Fourth.  Other  leading  indicators  seem 
to  have  turned  down  in  recent  months. 
They  Include  housing  starts,  the  aver- 
age workweek  in  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  and  industrial  building 
awards.  Still  other  leading  indicators 
seem  to  have  turned  to  a  level  trend 
from  an  uptrend  previously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  George  Shea  from  the  first  page 
of  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
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when  it  boosted  to  4V2  percent  from  4  per- 
cent last  December  tlie  discount  it  chaiges 
on  loans  to  member  banks.  Actually,  at  that 
time,  rates  on  tax-free  boiid.s  had  been  ris- 
ing since  early  1965  »nd  rates  on  Treasury 
securities   had   been   going  up   since   July. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Seserve  Board  began  to 
ration  the  banks'  len<able  reserves  as  early 
as  the  spring  of  1965,  though.  It  did  so  far 
more  ..loderalely  in  that  year  than  it  has 
since  March  this  year.  But  in  spite  of  such 
rationing,  banlc  lendlae  hri.s  continued  at  a 
very  rapid  pace.  Fundamentallv.  it  is  this 
rapid  expansion  iu  loftns  at  the  banks,  ac- 
companied by  large  credit  demands  in  other 
forms,  that  has  tighteted  money  and  caused 
Interest  rates  to  rise. 

The  Reserve  auihonties  thenwelves  put  the 
case  clenrly  in  a  statenjeiu  Sept  1  asking  the 
banks  to  limit  new  loans  and  avoid  .selling 
securities  as  a  means  «f  obtaining  money  to 
make  loans.  Credit  *xpan.sion.  thev  said, 
■should  be  moderate  anough  to  help" Insure 
that  spending— and  particularly  that  fi- 
nanced by  bank  credit^does  not  exceed  the 
bounds  that  can  be  accommodated  by  the 
n.->.tion's    growing    priy»iral    resources."" 

This  is  the  key  poiB'  in  two  ways.  Not 
only  does  spending  at  a  rnte  of  growth  be- 
yond that  of  physir.'il  dipacitv  tend  to  catis* 
prices  to  ri.^e.  thus  deTeatlng  the  efforUs  of 
the  spenders  to  i-pecd  physical  growth.  But 
p\&o.  by  the  Siime  token,  the  accompanying 
growth  in  credit  demand  tends  to  exceed"  the 
rate  of  savings  growib  that  the  economic 
system  is  capable  of  prcxiucing. 

In  turn,  that  is  why  Interest  rates  rise  and 
the  supply  of  credit  falls  .short  of  demand. 
As  this  shortage  becomes  aggravated  It  first 
limits,  then  often  reverses,  growth  In  busi- 
ness activity,  bringing  about  a  downturn. 
Furthermore,  the  sequence  appears  Ines- 
capable: any  attempt  Hy  Reserve  authorities 
to  increa.se  the  supply  ocr  credit  In  this  situa- 
tion would  merely  speed  up  Inflation  of 
prices  without  changing  the  physical  limlt,s 
on  growth,  and  the  .same  unfortunate  conse- 
qviences  of  tight  money  and  business  down- 
turn would  follow  .soonar  or  later. 

Another  characteristic  of  boom  tops  is  a 
decline  in  stock  prices  tltat  follows  hard  upon 
rising  interest  rates.  Tfci.<;,  tof),  we  have  seen 
In  the  present  Instanc*,  with  a  stock-price 
drop  of  some  23  perc*nt  since  early  last 
February.  Basically,  tile  same  factors  that 
caused  interest  rates  t<l  go  up  make  stocks 
go  down.  People  in  need  of  money  can't 
Jjuy  stocks  and  In  many  Civses  sell  stocks.  In 
addition,  of  course,  low  dividend  yields  ob- 
tainable from  stocks  look  les.s  and  less  at- 
tractive when  the  interest  yields  available 
on  bonds  and  other  klBds  of  loans  become 
larger. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  tops  of  booms 
is  that  prices  of  indu«trlal  raw  materials 
tend  to  edge  off  while  other  wholesale  and 
most  retail  prices  are  Btill  climbing.  Ap- 
parently these  raw  materials  tend  to  be  the 
first   commodities   In   wfclch   supply  catches 


as  reflected  In  scrap  and  In  the  London  Metal 
Market.  Now  the  Administration,  continu- 
ing the  artificial  pressure,  la  trying  to  per- 
suade the  two  producers  to  roll  back  the 
price  they've  raised. 

Stock  prices  and  raw  material  prices  are 
two  of  the  so-called  leading  indicators  that 
economists  watch  because  they  tend  to  turn 
up  or  down  ahead  of  general  business.  In- 
terest rates  are  classed  as  a  lagging  indicator 
becaiise  they  go  up  late  in  a  boom  and  down 
late  in  a  recession.  Bvit  In  a  sense — If  looked 
at  upside  down,  as  It  were,  by  watching 
bond  prices — they  could  be  regarded  as  a 
very  early  leading  indicator  that  moves  even 
ahead  of  stocks  and  raw  materials. 

Others  "of  the  leading  Indicators  seem  to 
have  turned  down  in  recent  months.  They 
include  housing  starts,  the  average  work- 
week in  manufacturing,  and  commercial  and 
industrial  building  awards.  Still  others  ot 
these  early  Indicators  seem  to  have  turned  to 
a  level  trend  from  an  uptrend  previously. 

Thus  the  signs  accumulate  that  before 
many  months  have  pa-ssed  the  course  of  gen- 
eral business  will  be  seen  to  be  turning 
down.  If  so.  the  tax  and  other  measures 
urged  by  President  Johnson,  if  they  succeed 
In  slowing  down  capital  spending,  will  merely 
add  their  weight  to  an  already  weakening 
trend. 

George  Shea. 
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The  Ottixook:  Appkaibal  op  Cujwent  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 
The  current  economic  situation  in  the 
United  States  has  the  earmarks  of  a  typical 
top  In  a  business  boom.  If  events  follow 
their  historical  course  this  top  will  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  a  downturn  In  business  ac- 
tivity. And  the  measures  Just  proposed  by 
President    Johnson    to    flght    inflation    are 


likely  to  speed  the  arrival  of  thTH,.\^  ♦  ,     .   ^  ""  ^^^^'  al'-hough  the  overall  whole- 

or  air^va?^1l  or  l^S  *^'  downturn     sale  index  in  the  same  years  edged  t,p  from 


or  aggravate  it  or  both. 

One  of  the  clearest  signs  of  a  boom  top  is 
a  strong  rise  In  Interest  rates  on  borrowed 
money.  Such  a  rise  has  been  taking  place 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  responsible  for  the  rise  in 


ernmenfs  daily  Index  of  13  industrial  raw 
materials  touched  a  high  Just  under  125 
percent  of  1957-59  last  March  and  In  recent 
days  has  fallen  below  10©  percent.  y 

This  decline  may  seem  strange  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  atd  many  economists 
worry  about  Inflation,  but  such  contradictory 
movements  have  been  seen  before.  In  the 
1957-58  recession  the  index  of  raw  commodi- 
ties fell  from  109.7  In  l|5a  to  102  2  in  1957 
and  95.x  In  1958,  although  the  overall  whole- 


96.2  to  99.0  and  then  to  100  4. 

Even  In  a  single  commodity,  copper  the 
same  thing  can  be  seen  today.  Since  last 
winter  copper  scrap  has  fallen  sharply  but 
the  VS.  price  of  newly  refined  copper  was 
raised  last  week  by  two  pnoducers;  the  reason 
of  course,  is  that  the  reflner  price  has  been 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  investment  credit  suspension,  thf-re 
is  a  built-in  technical  reason  why  its 
efifect  will  be  far  shai-per  and  greater  a 
year  from  now  than  it  will  be  in  the  first 
few  months. 

Consider  the  position  of  Transconti- 
nental and  Western  Airlines,  which  was 
reported  to  have  ordered  $400  million  of 
planes  on  September  2.  If  the  Presi- 
dents proposal  is  written  into  law,  this 
fii-m  will  lose  $28  million  In  net  profits. 
If  TWA  had  had  any  inkling  of  the 
Presidential  message,  they  would  have 
speeded  up  their  order  to  August  31. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  businessman  next  August  or 
September  who  is  consideiing  ordering 
a  big  item  of  equipment.  Remember, 
restoration  of  this  credit  will  be  only 
4  or  5  months  away.  Should  he  order 
now  or  wait  4  or  5  months?  With  each 
day  that  pa.sses.  businessmen  will  be 
more  and  more  reluctant  to  order.  They 
will  be  a  day  closer  to  a  profitable  credit 
if  they  wait. 

The  capital  goods  Industry  may  start 
diopping  this  year,  because  the  credit  is 
absent,  but  it  will  accelerate  Its  descent 
in  March,  April,  May  next  year.  By 
September,  the  Industry  Is  likely  to  be 
all  but  paralyzed.  The  last  quarter  of 
next  year  will  be  a  nightmare.  Evei-y 
businessman  with  any  kind  of  m.-^jor 
equipment  order  in  mind  will  of  course 
postpone  the  order. 

The  same  will  be  true  of  all  the  indus- 
trial building  in  Ameiica.  Can  one 
imagine  a  businessman  contracting  for 
a  half-billion-dollar  plant  in  October 
next  year,  when  he  could  wait  3  months 
and  enjoy  a  $35  million  increase  in  his 
net  profit? 

So  the  lag  with  a  specially  depressing 
impact  about  a  year  or  so  from  now  is 
a  sure  consequence  of  these  proposals. 

This  may  mean  that  Congress  wUl  end 
its  suspension  earlier.  I^Iaybe,  maybe 
not.  That  depends  on  what  Is  happening 
to  prices  at  that  time.    We  could  have 


In  the  past— rapidly  Increasing  unem- 
ployment coinciding  with  continuing 
rising  prices. 

Postponement  of  Ctovernment  public 
works  projects  would  involve  none  of 
these  hazards.  Its  effect  would  be  swift. 
Its  reversal  could  come  in  part  or  in 
whole — depending  on  an  instant  Presi- 
dential decision.       ♦ 
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ANTIDUMPING  AND  PROTEC- 
TIONISM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  the  Trade 
Expan.sion  Act  of  1962  was  heralded  as 
the  start  of  a  new  era  of  liberalized 
world  trade  policy,  yet  it  has  not  pre- 
vented protectionist  forces  from  attack- 
ing this  policy  in  Congress  since  the  act 
has  been  in  effect. 

I  have  foupht  protectionist  lesislation, 
as  protectionism  only  hurts  the  con.sumer 
and  weakens  the  competitiveness  and 
efnciency  of  our  domestic  economy  and 
that  of  eveiT  other  coumry  tliat  partici- 
pates in  this  practice. 

Increasing  pressures  have  been  brought 
on  Congress  in  recent  ir,oi-!lh.s  to  amend 
the  Antidumping  Act  in  a  fa.shion  that 
would  make  it  50  restrictive  as  to  prevent 
legitimate  form.s  of  international  com- 
petition and  to  induce  forei^'n  countries 
to  retaliate  in  kind. 

In  my  view,  the  best  appioach  to  stop 
this  protectionist  spiral  is  to  nef:otiate 
an  international  aiitidamping  a^'reement 
during  the  current  GATT  trade  negotia- 
tions, and  in  a  recent  speech  I  pa\e  a  full 
exposition  of  my  reasons  in  support  of 
such  an  international  agreement. 

I  ask  unaniinoiis  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  speech  I  delivei'ed  on  this 
subject  before  the  International  Trade 
and  Customs  Law  Committee  of  tiie  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  September  9  1966 
at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  iii  Wa.shin'-' 
ton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

When  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  became 
law  four  ye.u-3  ago  it  was  hailed  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  enlightened  and  lib- 
eralized trade  policy.  The  experience  of 
■-nese  four  ye.irs  shows  tliat  the  .■\ct  did  not 
prevent  protectionist  forces  from  maintain- 
ing steady  pres.sure  on  «the  Congress—with 
some  success  at  times-  for  protectionist 
legislation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  sound  the  alarm 
and  to  Issue  a  strong  warning  now  as  to  the 
coiisequences  of  pursuing  such  policy.  The 
incre.ised  protectionism  of  the  Congress  is  a 
growing  threat  and  failure  or  even  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clearcut  success  at  the  ciirrent 
G.^TT  negotiations  could  unleash  a  world- 
wide wave  of  protectionism. 

It  Is  clearly  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  support  a  policy  of  eflTeciive  trade 
liberalization.  A  policy  of  protectionism 
weakens  the  competitiveness  and  efficiency 
of  our  economy  and  the  economy  of  each 
n.ition  that  practices  It.  The  United  States 
and  Its  allies  need  to  be  economically  strong 
and  cohesive.  Increasingly  greater  interna- 
tional trade  Insures  that  nations  seek  to  re- 
main competitive  and  that  their  resources 
are  used  efficiently. 

Elimination  of  restrictions  against  trade  is 
an  essential  ingredient  of  eflTective  interna- 
tional cooperation.  The  trouble  is  that  we 
want  to  have  our  cake,  and  eat  It,  too.  We 
want   to    expand    exports,    while    increasing 


restrictions  against  competitive  Imports. 
This  would  be  a  nice  trick,  if  it  could  be 
done,  but  such  a  nearsighted  view  is  like  the 
search  for  perpetual  motion.  It  sounds  trite 
to  repeat  It.  but  It  Is  true — trade  is  a  two- 
way  street.  This  is  the  principle  which 
fo.'ms  the  b:tsls  of  the  U.S.  necotiatlng  posi- 
tion In  Geneva  and  I  can  £i,ssure  you  Congress 
will  not  approve  any  agreement  that  does 
not  reflect  this  principle. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  efforts  such  as 
the  .so-c.iUed  Hnrtke-Herlong  antidumping 
bill— sponsored  by  32  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  97  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—are, I  regret  to  sny.  thinly  dis- 
guised forms  of  protectionism 

I  am  In  favor  of  modernizing  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921  through  leaislation  or 
regulations  that  would  bring  to  a  halt  pred- 
atory prire  discrimination  and  the  unfair 
use  of  economic  power  to  destroy  competi- 
tion in  international  trade.  Th'at  Is  why 
this  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  the  first 
place  and  measures  that  maintain  that  prin- 
ciple under  current  conditions  have  my  sup- 
po;t  and  that  of  other  fairminded  people. 

But,  the  Hartke-Herloiig  approach  violates 
this  concept.  It  runs  counter  to  a  basic 
principles  of  lntcrn..tionaI  trade  which  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  trade  takes  place 
when  people  In  country  A  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  purchase  a  product  in  country  B 
rather  than  at  home  because  it  Is  cheaper 
or  more  economical.  The  Hartke-Herlong 
bill  is  a  move  to  "protect"  by  restricting  total 
trade  certuin  American  indu.'iries— such  as 
.^^teel  and  cement— against  lecitimate  Inter- 
national competition.  If  the  drive  by  the 
V  R.  steel  induFtry  for  legislation  such  as  the 
Hartke-Herlong  bill  is  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  c'efend  itself  aj;alnst  the  newly  forming 
Euiopoan  steel  cartels  than  I  say  they  are 
building  a  weak  defense.  Enactment  of  such 
Ugi.'?Intion  would  only  lead  to  similar  meas- 
ures in  Europe  and  the  US.  steel  industry 
would  be  e::actly  in  the  same  position  as  it 
is  now.  The  most  eftectlve  defense  Is  an 
international  agreement  on  dumping  that 
Would  meet  head  on  a  predatory  attack  such 
a.s  that  which  could  be  mounted  by  Eropean 
fteel  cartels  without  penalizing  normal  in- 
ternational competition. 

In  my  estimation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
in  the  estimation  of  a  growing  segment  of 
the  bu.siiiess  community  of  the  Industrial- 
ized world  and  their  governments,  the  best 
protection  against  predatory  price  dlscrlm- 
' nation  and  the  unfair  use  of  economic  power 
to  destroy  international  competition  is  the 
world-Wide  standardizaton  of  laws  designed 
to  bring  such  illegal  pi-actlces  to  a  halt. 
Once  such  standardization  Is  achie\ed 
through  an  international  i.jreement  on  anti- 
dumping, both  our  economy  and  the  econ- 
c:nles  of  others  will  be  eqviitablv  protected 
to  our  mutual  advantage. 

My  mam  objections  to  the  Hartke-Herlong 
bill  is  that:  ( 1 )  it  would  deprive  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  the  Treasury  of  the  ability 
to  do  more  than  make  a  purely  mechanical 
•less  than  fair  value"  determination;  (2)  it 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's discretion  in  the  anti-dumping  field: 
and  (3  I  it  would  practically  assure  that  each 
complaint  would  be  followed  by  a  "less  than 
fair  value"  determination  and  most.  If  not 
all.  such  determination  followed  by  a  find- 
ing of  injury. 

The  bill,  if  it  became  law  in  its  present 
form,  would  become  a  major  barrier  against 
legitimate  international  trade  in  products 
competitive  with  U.S.-made  products. 

An  International  anti-dumping  code,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  desirable  because  (1)  It 
would  blunt  the  drive  In  many  foreign  coun- 
tries for  legislation  such  as  the  Hartke-Her- 
long bill  and  therefore  would  remove  this 
potential  hindrance  to  U.S.  exports;  (2)  prop- 
erly drawn,  It  would  effectiveay  protect 
American    Industry   against    predat6>ry    price 


discrimination  and  U.S.  importers  against 
unfair  harassment;  and  (3)  it  would  elimi- 
nate an  important  tjone  of  contention  at  the 
current  GATT  negotiations  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  their  successful  conclusion. 

It  would  be  premature  for  me  to  di.scuss 
in  detail  what  I  think  should  be  Included 
in  an  antidumping  code  On  September  12 
the  Trade  Information  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  to  examine  the  complex  isFUes  in- 
volved in  an  international  agreement  on 
a  ntl -dumping.  Expert  testlmonv  before 
iheie  hearings  will,  I  am  sure,  be  verv  help- 
ful in  the  construction  of  an  international 
anti-dumping  code,  which  will  be  .'lir  to 
both  the  domestic  industries  of  trading  na- 
t!o:;.s  and  to  l.mporiers.  At  tills  point  let 
me  say  only  thai  such  a  code  should,  as  a 
minimum.  estabUfh  uniform  definitions  of 
dumping  and  injury,  and  uniform  adminis- 
trative prtctices  for  entering  and  prosecuting 
dumping  tlaims  by  all  the  signatories.  Such 
a  code  should  use  as  a  point  of  departure 
Article  VI  of  GATT  which  sets  forth  the 
basic  GATT  rules  on  dum.ping  and  be  ad- 
ministered under  GATT  auspices  Proce- 
dures should  be  established  to  deal  with 
violators  of  the  code  both  through  the  le\ying 
of  dumping  duties  and  through  court  sanc- 
tions. 

I  call  attention  to  a  valuable  position 
p.per  Issued  by  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  this  June  In  which  they  make 
19  specific  recommendations  on  the  prin- 
ciples 01)  which  an  international  code  of 
a:iti-du;nping  procedure  should  be  based. 
Let  me  just  cite  three  of  them: 

"1.  Save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  an- 
tl-dumplng  procedures  should  only  be  ini- 
tiated when  domestic  producers  submit  a 
complaint  to  iJie  effect  that  imports,  at 
dumped  prices  are  causing  them  riar^ria; 
Injury    |my  Italics]    •    •   • 

"2.  An  application  should  only  be  accepted 
by  the  authority  concerned  when  It  is  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  domestic  producers  whoss 
total  prodcction  of  the  like  goods  represents, 
both  in  value  and  volume,  a  major  proportion 
of  total  domestic  output  of  these  goods.  •  •  • 
"5.  Until  such  time  as  a  final  decision  can 
be  t.iken.  no  provisional  measures  should  be 
applied  unless  they  are  essential  In  order 
to  stop  or  prevent  really  serious  injury,  and 
then  only  for  a  limited  period." 

1  urge  the  Federal  Bar  Association  ..nd 
Governor  Herter's  Office  to  take  this  report 
with  the  utmost  seriousness,  as  it.  represents 
the  collective  judgement  of  a  verv  knowl- 
edgeable segment  of  the  industrialized  world 
The  question  has  been  raised  by  the  pro- 
tectionist forces  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent does  in  fact  have  any  authoritv  to  con- 
clude an  international  agreement  on  dump- 
ing In  m.y  opinion  the  President  does  have 
such  authority  under  Article  II.  Section  2 
of  the  Constitution  that  puts  him  in  charge 
of  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
his  power  is  not  derived  from  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  However.  I  agree  that, 
if  such  an  international  agreement  is  re.ichitl 
and  it  would  result  In  amending  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  of  1921  the  consent  of  Congress 
would  have  to  be  obtained  and  it  would  be 
free  to  accept  or  to  reject  any  such  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  can  be  legitimately  asked 
by  those  who  are  faced  with  stiff  intern.j- 
tional  competition  "How  do  we  defend  our- 
selves?" 

I  submit  that  the  lasting  solution  to  im- 
port competition  is  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  American  economy. 
It  Is  the  job  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  more  efficient 
and  competitive  elements  of  this  economy 
through  such  measures  as  tax  incentives. 
the  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  barriers, 
revision  of  antitrust  laws,  manpower  train- 
ing, aid  to  higher  education,  encouraging 
labor  mobility,  export  promotion. 
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-  Ifuoh  ot  our  Monomy  to  blgbly  campetl- 
tlVB-  A  «inaUer  segment  ia  not  able  to  com- 
pete agminst  man  efllclent  domeatlo  or  for- 
eign oompetltorB. 

In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  and 
In  the  VJB.-Cazuula  Auto  Agreement,  Con- 
Krese  recognized  the  existence  of  national 
reepooalblUty  should  Injury  to  domestic 
workers  or  businesses  result  from  tariff  cuts 
and  authorize  the  President  to  provide  ad- 
justment assistance  'm  those  Injured  or  a 
eomblnaUon  ot  Federal  Assistance  and  taiifl 
or  quota  relief. 

Thoee,  plus  the  national  security  exemp- 
tion, are  the  means  to  use — not  political 
protectionism  by  special  discrimination  In 
favor  of  one  economic  bloc  or  another. 

The  credibility  of  this  country's  profeised 
support  of  trade  liberalization  is  now  being 
called  Into  question  at  home  and  abroad 
Should  our  principal  allies  become  convln:ed 
that  our  support  of  thU  policy  lacks  a  con- 
viction, the  current  GATT  negotiations, 
which  have  been  organized  at  our  own  in- 
sistence, will  fall. 

In  our  rapidly  changing  world,  where  new 

ctxrrents  of  power — economic  and  political 

are  moving  all  around  us,  the  path  of  ihe 
protectionist  seems  so  easy  and  logical  to 
some  at  home,  but  It  is  a  terribly  dangercus 
one.  Only  by  harnessing  thoee  mighty  new 
currents  of  power  to  the  purposes  of  freedom, 
only  by  having  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
meet  them  squarely  in  the  great  private  en- 
terprise tradition  of  our  country,  can  we 
reach  for  the  destiny  of  free  men. 

The  United  States,  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic power  on  earth,  provides  that  best 
guarantee  that  freedom  will  prevail  on  this 
earth.  The  greatest  catastrophe  which  could 
befaU  the  world  in  terms  of  international 
trade,  with  Incalculable  effects  on  freedom 
everywhere,  would  be  if  we  abdicated  our 
poeition  as  the  world's  leader  in  Increasing 
International  trade  and  freeing  It  from  bar- 
riers and  restrictions  by  slipping  Into  a  pro- 
tectionist policy  of  our  own.  It  is  to  avoid 
such  a  catastrophe,  with  its  inevitable  de- 
structive retaliation  from  our  Nation's  trad- 
ing partners  that  has  led  me  to  oppose  pro- 
tectionist legislation  In  general  and  the 
Hartice-Herlong  approach  to  antl-dumplne  in 
particular. 
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controls  and  la  admlnlatering  the  terri- 
tory of  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 
The  Commimlsta,  whatever  they  will  now 
claim,  were  trying  to  sabotage  the  elec- 
tions by  frlghtentjig  people  away  from 
the  polls  and  candidates  from  running 
for  office.  A  poor  voter  turnout  would 
have  indicated  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  believed  the  Vletcong  was 
more  powerful  than  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, i 

In  the  test  of  vigils  and  strength  the 
Saigon  government  demon.strated  It 
could  deliver.  Hie  people  felt  safe 
enough  with  Saigon's  protection  to  brave 
the  Commimist  threats. 

But  the  elections  are  only  a  beginning, 
and  the  task  of  constitutlonmaking.  with 
all  the  attendant  political  problems,  lies 
ahead.  It  is  very  Important  that  those 
chosen  for  this  constitution-drafting  re- 
sponsibility concentrate  on  drafting  the 
constitution  and  do  not  busy  themselves 
by  taking  potshots  at  the  present  Gov- 
ernment. Slmlliaily.  the  military  Junta 
should  exercise  restraint  in  allowing  the 
duly  elected  delegates  to  write  the  con- 
stitution without  mllltarj-  dictation. 

Our  job  now  is  to  convince  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  military  that  they  need 
each  other.  The  military-  chain  of  com- 
mand is  the  only  structure  that  exists  in 
South  Vietnam  that  can  Implement  de- 
cisions, and  the  various  political  group- 
ings represent  the  only  way  decisions 
can  be  both  made  and  accepted  by  the 
people. 


VIETNAM  ELECTIONS— A  VITAL 

FIRST  STEP 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's elections  for  a  constituent  assem- 
bly in  South  Vietnam  could  be  the  sig- 
nificant first  step  that  we  have  all  been 
waiting  for,  the  first  concrete  sign  that 
our  joint  efforts  are  paying  off.  The  two 
key  indicators  of  success  were  positive: 
there  was  a  large  voter  turnout  and  there 
were  hardly  any  charges  of  fraud.  Pres- 
ent figures  are  that  over  5  million  South 
Vietnamese  or  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  eligible  voters  cast  their  ballots. 

We  should  be  perfectly  clear  In  our 
own  minds,  however,  on  the  meaning  of 
this  success.  It  Is  not  going  to  produce 
any  new  and  miraculous  harmony  or  a 
clearcut  mandate.  It  was  not  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  any  premier  or  political 
party.  It  is  not  even  a  definite  sign  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  going  to  clean 
their  own  house  and  begin  to  pursue  the 
war  against  the  Communists  or  their  war 
against  want  in  a  more  determined 
fashion. 

*x7^^  success  of  the  elections  proves  one 

^T^?.°''"°^-  ^^  "^  Is  what  was 
really  to  be  tested  in  the  first  place  The 
Impressive  voter  turnout  demonstrates 
mat   tne   Saigon   government   actually 


COMMUNIST  REPLIES  TO  SENATOR 
EASTLAND 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  sent  to  the  editor  of 
the  Jackson  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lefier 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

ToucALoo  Red  Bits  at  Eastland 
In  the  July  21  edition  of  the  Jackson  Dally 
News  I  am  mentioned  by  Senator  James 
Eastland  as  one  of  "11  known  Communists" 
who  "participated  and  Influenced"  the  recent 
Meredith-Mississippi  March  ("Eastland 
Names  Reds  in  March"^ . 

It  Is  not  my  intention  In  this  letter  to 
deny  Eastland's  "exposure".  I  am  Indeed  a 
known  Communist  "—a  M.-irxist.  a  revolu- 
tionary socialist,  an  open  advocate  of  the 
revolutionary  overthrow  of  capitalism  and 
its  replacement  with  a  world  Socialist  or- 
der  .  .  .  Eastland's  intrepid  snoopers  could 
have  saved  the  taxpayers'  monev.  for  In  my 
two  years  of  clvU  rights  activity  "in  this  state 
I  have  never  attemptad  to  hide  my  political 
convlcUons  or  my  •fflUatlon.-j.  Par  from 
4«nylng  the  charge.  I  am  greatly  honored  to 
have  been  denounced  on  the  Senate  floor  as 
an  Implacable  foe  of  tais  most  qualified  rep- 
resentative of  degeneraite  racism. 

Eastland's  latest  blaet  Is  a  heartening  sign 
to  the  Negro  people  and  the  poor  people  of 
the  state,  for  it  showa  that  the  old  planta- 
tion master  from  Sunflower  County  is 
trembling  at  the  spectre  of  thousands  of 
Misslsslpplans  rising  u»  to  smash  his  beloved 
system  of  racist  oppresMon. 

Eastland,  who  conatently  talks  of  Missis- 
sippi's "excellent"  raoe  relations,  has  the 
tricky  job  of  explalnlnf  the  mass  support  of 
the  Meredith-Mississippi  March  among  the 
state's  Negro  population,  cuhnlnatlng  in  an 
enthusiastic  rally  of  some  20.000  at  the'Capl- 
tol  In  Jackson.     The  fcest  he  can  come  up 


with  Is  a  handful  of  aUeged  Communists  who 
happened  to  be  among  the  tremendous 
crowd. 

Sorry  Senator,  but  the  thousands  of  Mis- 
sissippi people  moved  to  action  in  recent 
events  In  the  state  know  they  are  not  "in- 
filtrated.'* This  was  the  Mississippi  peoples' 
work,  "agitated"  by  you  and  your  kind  and 
the  decadent  system  you  so  ably  represent. 
The  Senator  screams  "Communists  are 
staging  a  revolution  in  this  country."  Speak- 
ing from  the  Senator's  home  state.  I  say  yes 
indeed  Mr.  Eastland,  there  is  a  revolution 
being  staged  here,  and  although  "Commu- 
nists" can  hardly  be  credited  with  staging  it. 
It  is  a  revolution  that  deserves  the  partisan 
support  of  all  those  who  work  for  a  society 
free  of  racism,  violence  and  exploitation  of 
man  by  man. 

There  is  a  revolution  afoot  here  to  destroy 
the  naked  rule  of  the  rich,  which  has  made 
Mississippi  the  poorest  state  In  the  nation; 
to  destroy  the  vile  racism  nurtured  by  East- 
land and  hU  ilk  that  blinds  men  to  their 
common  interests  in  struggle  and  has  denied 
the  most  basic  of  human  rights  to  vast  num- 
bers In  this  sUtte;  to  destroy  the  attitude  of 
subservience  to  a  "law  and  order"  designed  to 
perpetuate  a  reactionary  racist  order,  and  to 
instill  the  revolutionary  will  to  organize 
and  nght  amone;  the  oppressed  masses  of 
this  state.  There  is  a  revolution  afoot  here 
which  will  consign  all  the  Eastlands  and 
everj-thing  they  represent  to  their  long  de- 
served place  on  the  garbage  heap  of  history. 

Eastland  sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  fights  back  with  any  weapon  he  can 
get  his  hands  on;  for  he  knows  that  a  society 
free  of  racist  oppression  means  the  social 
political  and  economic  death  of  all  the  James 
Eastlands  of  the  world. 

As  0  "known  Communist"  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  participant  In  this  revolution  that  win 
someday  forever  silence  the  James  Eastlands. 

Phil  Lapsanskt. 
ToucALOo.  Miss. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON.  A  NATIVE  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
30,  1966,  my  good  friend.  Representative 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  of  South 
Carolina,  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  the  effect  that  Andrew 
Jackson  was  bom  In  South  Carolina. 

My  good  friend's  action  on  that  occa- 
sion calls  to  mind  Horace's  statement: 

But  as  Homer,  usually  good,  nods  for  a 
moment,  I  think  it  a  shame. 

It  deeply  grieves  me  that  my  good 
friend  Representative  Dorn,  whom  I 
esteem  to  be  one  of  America's  most  elo- 
quent and  wise  statesmen,  should  have 
nodded  on  this  occasion  and  fallen  into 
such  a  sad  hl.storical  error. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Repre- 
sentative Dorn  urged  Representative 
Jonas,  who  now  represents  the  birthplace 
of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  me  to  weigh  the  so- 
called  evidence  which  he  presented  in 
support  of  his  claim  that  South  Carolina 
rather  than  Union  County,  N.C.,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Let  me  assure  my  good  friend  that  I 
have  weighed  this  evidence,  and  have 
found  that  none  of  it  Is  credible  and  that 
all  of  it  would  be  rejected  by  any  court 
of  law  If  it  were  offered  to  prove  that 
Andrew  Jackson  was  bom  In  South  Caro- 
lina rather  than  in  Union  Coimty,  N.C. 

This  Is  true  because  none  of  the  per- 
sons whose  alleged  testimony  was  cited 
by  my  good  friend  were  present  at  the 


birth  of  Andrew  Jackson,  except  Andrew 
Jackson  himself,  and  Andrew  Jackson 
was  too  young  and  too  mentally  imma- 
ture at  that  time  to  have  any  personal 
recollection  of  the  event. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  chief  docu- 
mentary evidence  cited  by  Representa- 
tive Dorn  consisted  of  an  excerpt  from 
the  Winyaw  Intelligencer,  which  was 
published  at  Georgetown,  S.C.,  on  April 
24,  1819,  and  which  gave  an  account  of  a 
banquet  honoring  the  visit  to  South 
Carolina  of  President  James  Monroe. 
Sui-ely  no  impartial  juit  would  give  any 
credence  whatever  to  this  newspaper 
account  of  this  banquet  in  passing  upon 
the  issue  of  the  location  of  the  birthplace 
of  Andrew  Jackson  Ijecause  the  only  ref- 
erence to  that  event  in  the  newspaper 
account  is  the  13th  toast  which  was  sup- 
posedly drunk  by  those  present  to  'Major 
General  Jackson — a  son  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  worthy  of  her." 

Since  the  proposer  of  this  toast  and  the 
other  revelers  at  the  banquet  had  already 
drunk  12  toasts  before  they  allegedly 
reached  the  13th,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  both  he  and  they  were  then 
In  the  state  described  as  drunkenness  bv 
this  Uttle  verse :  ' 

Not  drunk  is  he  who  from  the  floor 
Can  rise  again  and  drink  once  more. 
But  drunk  Is  lie  who  prostrate  lies. 
And  can  neither  drink  nor  rise 

It  is  really  very  doubtful  whether  tlicse 
present  at  this  banquet  were  even  capa- 
ble of  drinking  the  13th  toast  which 
proclaimed  the  historical  error  that 
Andrew  Jackson  was  the  son  of  South 
Carolina  rather  than  the  son  of  Union 
Comity,  N.C.  I  am  certain  that  any  im- 
partial jury  would  draw  this  conclusion 
no  matter  how  great  the  imbibing  capac- 
ity of  South  Carolinians  inav  have  been 
in  the  year  1819. 

To  be  sure,  Andrew  Jackson  did  say  on 
several  occasions  that  he  was  born  in 
South  Carohna.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
he  had  no  personal  recollection  what- 
soever of  his  birth  and  for  that  reason 
was  not  a  credible  witness  to  testify  to  it. 
All  of  the  othqf  so-called  witnesses  sum- 
moned by  Representative  Dorn  merely 
emulated  the  examples  of  parrots  and  re- 
peated Andrew  Jack.-Jon's  incorrect  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Bass 
In  the  chair  >.  The  Chair,  representing 
the  chosen  State  of  Andrew  Jacki^on  Is 
reluctant  to  advise  the  Senator  that  his 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  with  great  enthusiasm  that  by 
unanimous  consent  I  may  be  allowed  to 
complete  this  statement,  which  should 
not  take  more  than  4  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  generously  gives  thfit  consent 
without  objection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  two  al- 
ternative theories  may  be  advanced  as 
to  why  Andrew  Jackson  .-tatcd  he  was 
born  in  South  Carolina  rather  than  in 
Union  County,  N.C. 

The  first  is  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a 
politician  who  was  always  hankering 
after  votes,  and  for  this  reason  he 
claimed  to  have  been  born  In  South 
Carolina  in  order  to  obtain  the  uncertain 
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and  wavering  votes  of  South  Carolinians, 
including  those  who  favored  nullification 
of  the  tariff  laws  enacted  during  his  ten- 
ure as  President.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  North 
Carolinians  and  knew  that  he  did  not 
have  to  resort  to  political  cajolcrv  to  ob- 
tain their  suffiage. 

This  first  theory  finds  supiwrt  in  a 
statement  made  by  Andrew  Jackson 
himself  to  a  boyhood  companion  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  before  he  became  a 
chronic  politician,  oames  Faulkner  de- 
clared that  on  one  occasion  while  he  was 
••sleeping  with  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
McKemey  house,"  which  was  un- 
doubtedly located  in  North  Carolina 
"Andrew  told  him  that  he  was  born  in 
that  house^'— see  Parton^s  "Life  of  An- 
drew Jackson,"  voluine  I.  page  55. 

The  other  theory  offered  in  explana- 
tion of  Andiew  Jackson^s  incorrect 
statement  that  he  was  born  in  South 
Carolina  was  advanced  by  his  greate.'^t 
and  most  truthful  biographer,  James 
Parton.  who  wrote  the  first  authoritative 
life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

James  Parton  stated  on  page  52  of 
volume  I  of  this  three  volume^^^Llfe  of 
Andrew  Jnckson,^^  which  was  published 
in  1861.  that  Genci-al  Jackson  sincerely 
suppo.sed  himself  to  be  a  nati\-e  of  South 
Carolina,  I  quote  what  Parton  .savs  on 
this  subject: 

General  Jackson  always  supposed  him.self 
to  be  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  'Fellow- 
cuizens  of  my  native  State."  he  e»iaim<: 
in  the  close  of  his  proclamation  to  wtjiui-' 
lifters  of  South  Carolina;  but  it  is  as  certain 
as  any  fact  of  the  kind  can  be  that  he  was 
mistaken. 

If  Noi-th  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
should  join  i.s.sue  in  a  court  of  law  upon 
the  question  whether  Andrew  Jackson 
was  boin  in  South  Carolina  or  in  North 
Carolina,  the  court  would  leject  as  in- 
competent all  of  the  evidence  offered  by 
Representative  Dorn  and  receive  as  ab- 
solute truth  the  testimony  of  three  wit- 
nesses who  wci-e  present  at  his  birth, 
these  thiee  witnesses  being  Mrs.  Sar&h 
Leslie,  an  aunt  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Mi's. 
Sarah  Lathen.  a  first  cousin  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Molly  Cou.sar,  a  neish- 
boi-  of  Geoi-ge  McKemey.  who  slated  with 
absolute  positivenes.s  to  many  neiqhbors 
that  Andrew  Jackson  was  bom  at  the 
home  of  his  mother's  sister.  Mrs.  George 
McKemey,  which  was  located  in  what  is 
now  Union  County,  N.C. 

In  chapter  3,  of  volume  I  of  his  "Life 
of  Andrew  Jackson."  James  Parton  re- 
viewed the  testimony  on  this  score  and 
announced  as  his  conclusion  that  •'this 
testimony  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  birth  took  place  at  the  home  of 
McKemey. •■  He  added  that  the  pot 
whcie  the  home  of  McKemey  stood  was 
'•as  well  known  to  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  as  the  City  Hall  is  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York,"  and  that  the 
McKemey  home  was  located  in  what  is 
now  Union  County,  N.C. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  James  Parton  was 
a  most  reliable  historian  who  visited  the 
site  of  the  McKemey  home  and  conversed 
with  numerous  people  residing  in  that 
neighborhood  instead  of  relying  up>on  the 
unsupported  and  incorrect  statement  of 
Andiew  Jackson  himself. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  edification  of  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Represent- 
ative from  South  Carolina  and  that  of 
all  other  persons  who  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  truth  that  Andrew  Jackson  was 
born  in  what  is  now  Union  County,  N.C. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  chapter  3 
of  James  Parton's  "Life  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

Tliere  be;ng  no  objection,  the  material 
\^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Life  of  Andrew  Jackson 
chapter  in 
T!ic  ernigrants 
In  1765,  Andrew  Jackson  the  elder,  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons,  emigrated  to  America.  He 
w;is  accompanied  by  three  of  his  neighbors, 
James.  Robert,  and  Joseph  Crawford,  the 
ftrst-n.'imed  of  whom  was  his  brother-in-law. 
The  peace  between  France  and  England, 
signed  two  years  before,  which  ended  the 
■old  French  war"— the  war  in  which  Brfd- 
dock  was  defeated  and  Canada  won— h.id 
re-ftored  to  mankind  their  highway,  the 
ocean,  and  given  an  impulse  to  emigration 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  From  the 
north  of  Ireland  large  numbers  sailed  away 
to  the  land  ol  promise.  Five  sisters  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  h.id  trone,  or  were  soon  going. 
S.amuel  Jackson,  a- brother  of  Andrew,  after- 
wards went,  and  established  himself  In 
Philadelphia,  where  he  long  lived,  a  re- 
spectable citizen.  Mrs  Su.Tren,  a  daughter 
of  another  brother,  followed  in  later  vears, 
and  settled  In  New  Yorlc,  where  she  has  iivlnc 
descendants  • 

When  Andrew  Jackson  emigrated,  George 
III,  had  reigned  five  years,  America  was  re- 
sisting the  Stamp  Act.  which  was  repealed  a 
year  later  when  Chath,-irn  came  into  power 
and  Franklin  had  borne  his  testlmonv  against 
It  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Frederic  It.  was  beginning  to  be  'called  the 
Great,"  and  the  death  of  Pompadoiu  had 
Just  left  the  throne  of  France  vacant.  Wash- 
ington was  learning  how  to  govern  himself 
and  his  country  in  the  school  in  which 
genuine  statesmanship  is  learned— the  man- 
agement of  a  oriviite  estate. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  poor  man,  and  his 
Wile   Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  was  a  poor  man's 
daughter.  The  tradition  is  clear  and  credible 
among   the   numerous   descendants   of    Mrs 
Jackson's   sisters,   that   their   lot   in   Ireland 
WH.<-  a  hard  one.    They  were  weavers  ol  linen 
the  price  of  which   fluctuated  in   the  early  ' 
days    of    its    manufacture    more    injuriously 
than  it  now  does.     The  grandchildren  ol  the 
Hutchinson   sisters   remember  hearing    their 
mothers  often  say.  that  in  Ireland  some  of    • 
these  girls  were  compelled  to  labor  halt  the 
pight,  and  sometimes  all  night,  in  order  to 
produce    the    requisite    quantity    of    l.nen. 
Linen-weaving   was   their   employment   Ijoth 
bL-iore  and   after  marriage;    the  men   of   the 
families    tilling    small    farms   at    high    rents, 
and   the   women   tolling   at   the   loom       The 
members  of  this  circle  were  not  all  equ.illv 
poor.     There  is  reason  to  believe   that  some 
of  them  brought   to  America  sums  of  monev 
which   were   considerable    for   that   dav.   and 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  buy  Negroes  as 
well    as    lands    in    the   southern'  wilderness 
But  all  accounts  concur  in  this:  that  Andrew 
Jackson  was  very  poor,  both  In  Ireland  and  in 
America.     Besides  thi.s,  tradition   has  noth- 
ing    of     Importance     to     communicate     re- 
specting  him.   except   that   he   and   his   wife 
were    Presbyterians,    as    their    fathers    were 
before  them.     The  Hutchinson  sisters,  how- 
ever,   are   remembered    as    among    the   most 
thrifty.    Industrious    and    capable   of   a    r.ice 
remarkable   lor  those  qualities,      There   is   a 


•  Kendalls  Life  of  Jackson. 
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smack  of  the  Korth -Irish  brogue  stUl  to  be 
observed  in  the  speech  of  their  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren.  "He  went  till 
Charleston,"  and  "there  never  was  seen  the 
like  of  him  for  mUchlef  are  specimens  of 
their  talk.  General  Jackson  himself,  to  a 
very  nice  ear,  occasionally  betrayed  hla  line- 
age by  the  slightest  possible  twang  of  Scotch- 
Irish  pronunciation. 

I  may  as  well  remark  here  as  anywhere 
that    the    features    and    shape    of    head    of 
General  Jackson,  which  ten  thousand  .sign- 
boards have  made  familiar  to  the  peop  e  of 
the  United   States."  are   common   In   North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.    In  the  course  of  a 
two  months-  tour  In  those  States  among  the 
people  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  I  saw  more 
th.in   twenty   wellmarked   specimens   of   the 
long,    slender,    Jacksonlan    head,    with    the 
bushy,   bristling  hair,   and  the   well-known 
featuree.    There  Is  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature,   and  a  Judge  In  Ten- 
nessee, so  strongly  resembling  General  Jack- 
son, that  It  could  scarcely  fall  to  be  remarked 
In  any  company  where  they  were.  If  the  name 
of  Jackson  should  be  menUoned.     The  ven- 
erable Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  of  NashvUle.  the 
first  man  born  In  that  part  of  the  Cumber- 
land valley,  who  Is  stlU  living  to  wonder  at 
what  two  generations  of  men  have  wrought 
In  that  garden  of  the  South-west,  has  often 
been  accosted  In  the  street  as  General  Jack- 
son, though  he  U  not  so  much  like  the  Gen- 
eral as  many  other  gentlemen  whom  I  have 
seen,     in  Carrlckfergus.  there  are  probably 
many   Jacksons   walking   about    the    streets 
unrecognized;   the  type  being  evidently  one 
from  which   nature  has   been   In   the   habit 
of  taking  impressions  for  many  generations 
I  think  it  probable,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
Andrew  Jackson  the  elder  strongly  resembled 
his  son  In  form  and  feature.    The  General  s 
mother,    moreover,    according    to    tradition 
was  a  "stout  woman."  and  among  the  nu- 
merous descendants  of  her  sisters  there  is  no 
likeness  to  General  Jackson  to  be  observed 
The  party  of  emigrants  from  Carrlckfergus 
landed  at  Charleston,  and  proceeded    with- 
out delay,  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  a  hun- 
dred and  «lxty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Charleston,  where  many  of  their  kindred  and 
countrymen  were  already  established.     This 
settlement  was.  or  had  been,  the  seat  of  the 
Waxhaw  tribe  of  Indians.     It  is  the  region 
watered  by  the  Catawba  river,  since  pleas- 
antly  famous  for  ita   grapes.     A  branch   of 
the   Catawba,   called   the    Waxhaw   Creek    a 
small    and    not    ornamental    stream,    much 
choked   with   logs   and   overgrowth   to  this 
day,  rims  through  it,  fertilizing  a  consider- 
able extent  of  bottom  land.    It  U  a  pleasant 
enough  undulating  oreglon,  an  oasis  of  fer- 
tility In  a  waste  of  pine  woods;  much  "worn" 
now  by  Incessant  cotton -raising,  but  show- 
ing stUl  some  fine  and  profitable  plantations 
The  word  Waxhaw.  be  it  observed,  has  no 
geographical  or  political  meaning.    The  set- 
tlement so  called  was  partly  m  North  Caro- 
Ihia  and   partly   in   South   Carolina.     Many 
of  the  settlers,   probably,  scarcely   knew  in 
which  of  the  two  provinces  they  lived    nor 
cared  to  know.    At  thu  day.  the  name  Wax- 
haw has  vanished  from  the  map  and  gazet- 
teers, but  in  the  country  round  about  the 
old  settlement,  the  lands  along  the  creek  are 
still  called  "the  Waxhaws. ' 

Another  proof  of  the  poverty  of  Andrew 
Jackson  U  this:  the  Crawfords,  who  came 
vrtth  him  from  Ireland,  bought  lands  near 
the  center  of  the  setUement.  on  the  Waxhaw 
Creek  Itself,  lands  which  stlU  attest  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice;  but  Jackson  settled 
seven  miles  away,  on  new  land,  on  the  banks 
of  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  another  branch  of 
the  Catawba.  The  place  Is  now  known  as 
Pleasant  Grove  Camp  Ground."  and  the 
particular  land  once  occupied  by  the  father 
of  General  Jackson  Is  stUl  pointed  out  by 
the  old  people  of  the  neighborhood.  How 
large  the  tract  was.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain:  as,  since  that  day,  there  have  been 


so  many  changes  in  the  counties  of  that  part 
of  North  Carolina,  tSiat  a  search  for  an  old 
land-title  is  attend^  with  peculiar  difficulty. 
The   best   lnformatl<»n   now   att.-ilnable  con- 
firms   the    tradition    which    prevails    In   the 
Waxhaw  country.  thRt  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
elder,  never  ouned  In   America  one  acre  of 
land.      General     S.    H.     Walkup.    of    Union 
county,  a  distingulsUed  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  North  Carolin*.  a  lawyer  In  the  region 
where  he  has  lived  ffom  nls  birth,  h.is  made 
this  matter  a  subject  of  special  and  laborious 
investigation.    "I  have  examined,"  he  writes 
to  me.  "the  offices  of  the  Register  of  Deeds 
at    Wadesborough     in     Anson     countv      and 
Charlotte     in     Mecklenburg     countv,  "  North 
Carolina,  to  find  out  whether  General  Jack- 
sons  father  ever  owned  any  land,  and  I  have 
also   examined   the   old   papers   of   the   tract 
on  which  he  once  U?ed.     But  I  cannot  find 
that  he  ever  owned  (iny  land.     No  evidence 
of  any  title  In  him  dun  be  found.     My  own 
opinion  Is.  that  he  never  did  own  any  land. 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  extremely 
poor;    and    therefore    it   w.as   that   after    his 
death  his  widow  removed  to  Waxhaw  Creek 
among  her  relatives."    On  Twelve  Mile  Creek 
however.   Andrew   Ja«kson    planted    himself! 
with   his   f.unUy.   and  began   to  hew  out  of 
the  wilderness  a  farm  and  a  home.    The  land 
Is  In  what  Is  now  called  Union  countv.  North 
Carolina,    a    few    miles    from    Monroe     the 
county  seat.    The  codnty  was  nsmied  Union, 
a  few  years  ago.  in  honor  of  the  Union's  in- 
domitable deiender.  and  in  rebuke  of  neigh- 
boring nullifiers.    It  was  proposed  to  call  the 
county  Jackson,    but    Union    w.ls    thought  a 
worthier    compliment;     particularly    as     the 
patriotic     little     couaty     Juts     into     South 
Carolina. 

For  two  years  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
family  toiled  in  the  Carolina  woods.  He 
had  built  his  Iog-hovi»p.  cleared  some  flplds. 
and  raLsed  a  crop.  Then,  the  father  of  the 
family,  his  work  all  Incomplete,  sickened 
and  died  :  his  two  boya  being  still  very  young, 
and  his  wife  far  advanced  in  pregnancy 
Tills  was  early  in  the  tpring  of  1767. 

In  a  rude  farm-wagon  the  corpse,  accom- 
panied, as  It  seems.  Ip  the  same  vehicle  by 
all  the  llttie  family,  wms  conveyed  to  the  old 
Waxhaw  church-y<u-d,  tnd  Interred,  No  stone 
marks  the  spot  benefcth  which  the  bones 
have  moldered;  but  tfadltlon  points  it  out. 
In  that  ancient  plaae  of  burial,  families 
sleep  together,  and  the  place  where  Andrew 
Jackson  lies  is  knowa  by  the  grave-st-ines 
which  record  the  names  of  his  wife's  rela- 
tions, the  Crawfords.  the  McKemeys  and 
others. 

A   strange    and    lonaly    place    is    that   old 
grave-yard  to  this  day.    A  little  church  (the 
third  that  has  stood  near  that  spot »   having 
nothing  whatever  of  t»e  ecclesiastical  in  its 
appearance,  resembling  rather  a  neat  farm- 
house, stands,  not  in  the  church-yard,  but 
a  short  distance  from  It,     Hus^e  trees,  with 
smaller  pines   among  them,   rise  .singly   and 
m    clumps,    as    they   w#re   orlginallv    left    ijy 
those  who  first  6Ut>due4  the  wilderness  there 
Great    roots   of   trees  icughen   the   red   clay 
roads.    The  church  is  aot  now  used,  because 
of   some    schism    respiting    psalmody    and 
close    communion;     an©    the    interior-     un- 
painted,    uncelied,    and    unciishloned,    with 
straight -backed    pews,    and    rough    Sunday- 
school    benches,    looks    grimly    wooden    and 
desolate    as    the    traveler    removes    the    chip 
that  keeps  the  door  froen  blowing  open   and 
peeps  In.    Old  as  the  settlement  is,  the  coun- 
try  Is    but   thinly   lnh»blted.    and    the    few 
houses  near  look  like  tHose  of  a  Just-peopled 
country  in  the  northerb  States,     Miles  and 
miles  and  miles,  you  may  ride  in  the  pine 
woods  and  "old  fields"  at  that  country   with- 
out meeting  a  vehicle  or  seeing  a  living  crea- 
ture.   So  that  when  the  stranger  stands  in 
that    church-yard    amofcg    the    old    graves 
though  there  Is  a  house  or  two  not  far  off' 
but  not  in  sight,  he  hae  the  feeling   of  one 
who    comes    upon    the   lincient    burial-place 
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of  a  race  extinct.  Rude  old  stones  are  there 
that  were  placed  over  graves  when  as  yet  a 
stone-cutter  was  not  In  the  province;  stones 
upon  which  coats-of-arms  were  once  en- 
gra%-ed,  still  partly  decipherable;  stones  which 
are  modern  compared  with  these,  yet  record 
the  exploits  of  revolutionary  soldiers:  stones 
so  old  that  every  trace  of  Inscription  is  lost, 
and  stones  as  new  as  the  new  year.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  grave-stones  are  unusu- 
ally simple  and  direct,  and  free  from  snivel- 
ing and  cant,  A  large  number  of  them  end 
with  Pope's  line  (incorrectly  quoted)  which 
declares  an  honest  man  to  be  the  noblest 
work  of  God,  One  of  the  Inscriptions,  the 
longest  of  them  all,  I  copied,  because  It 
seemed  a  good  illustration  of  the  character 
of  this  virtuous,  but  consciously-virtuous 
race.  The  history  thus  bluntly  recorded  was 
that  of  many  who  lie  In  old  Waxliaw  church- 
yard, and  the  character  portrayed  is  Jack- 
sonlan: 

■Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  William  Blair 
who  departed  this  life  in  the  64th  year  of 
lus  age.  on  the  2d  of  July,  a.d.  1821.  at  9  p.m. 
He  was  born  in  the  countv  of  Antrim  Ire- 
land, on  the  24th  of  Majch.  1759.  When 
about  thirteen  ye.irs  old,  he  came  with  his 
father  to  this  country,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death. 

"Immediately  on  his  left  are  der/osited 
the  earthly  remains  of  his  only  wife,  Sarah, 
whose  death  preceded  his  but  a  few  years, 

"He  was  a  revoluilonarv  patriot,  and  In 
the  humble  st.itlon  of  private  soldier  and 
wagon-master,  he  contributed  more  to  the 
establishment  of  American  independence 
than  many  whose  names  are  proudly  em- 
blazoned on  the  page  of  history. 

"With  his  father's  wagon  he  assisted  in 
transportuig  the  baggage  of  the  American 
army  for  several  months.  He  wa.s  in  the  bat- 
Ues  of  the  Hanging  Rock,  the  Eutaw.  Rat- 
liff's  Bridge,  and  the  Fish  Dam  Ford  on 
Broad  Ruvr.  In  one  of  these  battles  (it  is 
not  recollected  which)  he  received  a  slight 
wound,  but  so  far  was  he  from  regarding 
It,  either  then  or  afterwards,  that  when  it  was 
Intimated  to  him  that  he  might  avail  him- 
self of  the  bounty  of  his  country,  and  draw 
a  pension  (as  many  of  his  camp  associates 
had  done)  he  declared,  that  if  the  small  com- 
petence he  then  possessed  failed  him,  he  was 
able  and  willing  to  work  for  his  living,  and, 
if  it  became  necessary,  to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try without  a  penny  of  pay. 

"In    the    language    of  Pope.   'The   noblest 
work  of  God  is  an  honest  man.' 

"No  further  seeks  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or   draw   his   frallUes   from   their   dread 
abode. 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose 
The   bo.som  of  his   father   and  his  God,  ' 


The  bereaved  family  of  the  Jacksons  never 
returned  to  their  home  on  the  banks  of 
Twelve  Mile  Creek,  but  went  from  the 
church-yard  to  the  house,  not  far  off.  of  one 
of  Mrs,  Jackson's  brothers-in-law,  George  Mc- 
Kemey  by  name,  whose  remains  now  repose 
in  the  same  old  burylng-ground.  A  few 
nights  after.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  seized  with 
the  pains  of  labor.  There  was  a  swift  send- 
ing of  messengers  to  the  neighbors,  and  a 
hurrying  across  the  fields  of  friendly  wom- 
en; and  before  the  sun  rose,  a  son  was  born, 
the  son  whose  career  and  fortunes  we  have 
undertaken  to  relate.  It  was  In  a  small  log 
house.  In  the  province  of  North  Carolina 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bound- 
ary line  between  North  and  South  Carolina 
that  the  birth  took  place. 

Andrew  Jackson,  then,  was  bom  In  Un- 
ion County.  North  Carolina,  on  the  15th  of 
March.   1767. 

General  Jackson  always  supposed  himself 
to  be  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  "Fellow- 
citizens  of  my  native  State!"  he  'exclaims,  at 
the  close  of  his  proclamation  to  the  nullifiers 
of  South  Carolina;  but  it  Is  as  certain  as  any 
fact  of  the  kind  can  be  that  he  was  mistaken 


The  point  Is  one  of  small  Importance,  but  aa 
It  may  be  questioned,  and  as  the  people  of 
the  Carolinaa  have  shown  much  interest  in 
it,  I  will  give  the  briefest  possible  summary 
of  the  evidence*  which  fixes  the  birth  of 
General  Jackson  In  North  Carolina.  The  evi- 
dence was  collected  and  drawn  up  in  con- 
vincing array  by  General  S.  H.  Walkup,  a 
most  worthy  gentleman.  Born  and  brought 
up  in  tlae  neighborhood.  General  Walkup  wa« 
aided  In  his  Inquiries  by  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  of  the  unimpeachable 
character  of  his  witnesses.  I  went  after- 
ward myself  over  the  same  ground,  and 
heard  the  same  story  from  many  of  the  same 
persons;  but  the  whole  credit  of  setting  this 
matter  right  belongs  to  the  honorable  and 
patriotic  gentleman  Just  named. 

First,  let  us  establish  the  fact  that  the 
birth  took  place  at  the  house  of  George 
McKemey.t 

Benjamin  M.is6ey,  an  old  resident  of  the 
vicinity  (as  are,  or  were,  the  other  testifiers), 
gives  his  recollectioru  of  what  he  heard  Mrs! 
Lathen,  who  was  present  at  the  birth,  say  on 
the  subject.     Mrs.  Lathen  said 

"That  she  was  about  seven  years  older  than 
Andrew  Jackson;  that  when  the  father  of 
Andrew  Jackson  died.  Mrs,  Jackson  left  home 
and  came  to  her  brother-in-law's.  Mr.  Mc- 
Camie's.  previous  to  the  birth  of  Andrew- 
after  living  at  Mr.  McCamles  awhile,  Andrew 
was  born,  and  she  w.\s  present  at  his  birth; 
as  soon  as  Mrs.  Jackson  w.is  restored  to  health 
and  strength  she  came  to  Mr.  James  Craw- 
ford's, in  South  CiroUna,  and  there  re- 
mained." 

John  Carnes  says:— 

"Mrs.  Leslie,  the  aunt  of  General  Jackson, 
has  often  told  me  that  General  Jackson  was 
born  at  George  McCanile's.  in  North  Carolina, 
and  that  his  mother,  soon  after  his  birth! 
moved  over  to  James  Crawford's  In  South' 
Carolina:  and  I  think  she  told  me  she  w.as 
present  at  his  birth;  but  at  any  rate  she 
knew  well  he  w:is  born  at  McCamie's,"  ' 

James  Faulkner,  second  cousin  of  General 
Jackson,  states: 

"That  old  Mr.  Jackson  died  before  the 
birth  of  his  son.  General  Jackson,  and  that 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Jackson,  was  quite  poor,  and 
moved  from  her  residence  on  Twelve  Mile 
Creek,  North  Carolina,  to  live  with  her  rela- 
tions on  Waxhaw  Creek,  and  while  on  her 
way  there,  she  stopped  with  her  sister,  Mrs 
McCamie,  in  North  CaroUna,  and  wsis  there 
deUvered  of  Andrew,  afterward  President  of 
the  United  States;  that  he  learned  this  from 
various  old  persons,  and  particularly  heard 
his  aunt,  Sarah  Lathen,  often  speak  of  it 
and  assert  that  she  was  present  at  his,  Jack- 
son's, birth;  that  she  said  her  mother,  Mrs, 
Leslie,  was  sent  for  on  that  occasion,  and 
took  her.  Mrs.  Lathen,  then  a  small  girl  about 
seven  years  of  age,  with  iier,  and  that  she 
recoUected  well  of  going  the  near  way 
through  the  fields  to  get  there;  and  that 
afterward,  when  Mrs.  Jackson  became  able 
to  travel,  she  continued  her  trip  to  Mrs. 
Crawford's,  and  took  her  son  Andrew  with 
her,  and  there  remained." 

John  Lathen,  second  cousin  of  General 
Jackson,  says: — 

"The  following  U  about  what  I  have  heard 
my  mother.  Sarah  Lathen,  say  In  frequent 
conversation  about  the  birth-place  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States.  She 
has  often  remarked  that  Andrew  Jackson  waa 
born  at  the  house  of  Gerige  McCamle.  and 
that  she,  Mrs.  Lathen,  was  preeent  at  hU 
birth.  She  stated  that  the  father  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  viz,.  Andrew  Jackson.  Sr.,  lived  and 
died  on  Twelve  MUe  Creek  la  Mecklenburg 
» 

•Published.  In  part.  In  the  Worth  Carolina 
Argus  of  September  23d,  1858,  and  the  rest 
deposited  In  the  Historical  Society  of  North 
Carolina. 

+Thls  name  Is  spelt  in  various  ways  in  the 
depositions.  I  foUow  the  spelling  of  his 
tombstone  In  Waxhaw  church-yard 
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county.  North  Carolina,  and  that  soon  after 
his  death,  Mrs.  Jackson  left  Twelve  Mile 
Creek.  North  Carolina, *to  go  to  live  with  Mr. 
Crawford,  In  Lancaster  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. That  on  her  way.  she  called  at  the 
house  of  George  McCamle.  who  had  married 
a  Sister  of  hers.  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  while  at 
McCamie's.  she  was  taken  sick,  and  sent  for 
Mrs  Sarah  Leslie,  her  sister,  and  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Lathen,  who  was  a  midwile, 
and  who  lived  near  McCamie's,  That  she! 
Mrs.  Lathen.  accompanied  her  mother.  Mrs! 
Sarah  Leslie,  to  George  McCamie's;  that  she 
was  a  young  girl,  and  recollects  going  with 
her  mother;  they  walked  through  the  fields 
in  the  night,  and  that  she  was  present  when 
Andrew  Jackson  was  born.  That  as  soon  ai. 
Mrs,  Jackson  got  able  to  travel  after  the 
birth  of  Andrew  she  went  on  to  Mr,  Craw- 
ford's, where  she  afterward  llve^." 

Thomas  Faulkner,  second  cousin  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  says:  — 

"My  recollection  of  what  Mrs,  Sarah 
Lathen  said  of  the  birth-place  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
about  this;  I  have  often  heard  her  sav  that 
Mrs.  Betty  Jackson,  the  mother  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  'was  taken  sick  at  the  house  of 
George  McCamie.  and  sent  for  Mrs,  Sarah 
Leslie  at  the  time  whe.n  she  was  delivered  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  that  she,  Mrs.  LesUe. 
took  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lathen,  with  her  on 
the  night  of  Jackson's  birth;  and  that  they 
walked  through  the  fields,  the  near  way, 
from  Mrs.  Leslies  to  George  McCamie's.' "i 
have  often  heard  my  grandmother,  Sarah 
Leslie,  say  'that  she  wa£  sent  for  on  the 
night  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Jackson  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Betty  Jackson,  who  was  taken 
sick  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law, 
George  McCamie.  and  that  she  took  her 
daughter.  Sarah  Lathen,  then  a  small  girl. 
with  her:  that  they  walked  the  near  way 
through  the  fields,  to  McCamie's,  and  that 
she  was  present  when  Andrew  Jackson  was 
born  at  the  house  of  said  George  McCamie,' 
These  women  were  both  of  sound  minds  and 
excellent  memories  and  characters  up  to  the 
time  of  their  deaths.  Mrs,  Leslie  died  about 
fifty  years  ago.  and  Mrs.  Lathen  died  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  I  am  now  seventv  vears  of 
age,  and  reside  now,  where  I  have  "ever  since 
my  birth.  In  Lancaster  district.  South  Caro- 
Una, near  Cralgsvilie  post  office,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  old  Waxhaw  church' 

To    the    same    effect    testify    Samuel    Mc- 
Whorter,  Jane  Wilson  and  others, 

James  D,  Craig,  formerly  a  resident  of 
Waxhaw,  now  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
states  that  he  remembers  hearing  old  James 
Faulkner  say  that  once  while  sleeping  with 
Andrew  Jackson  at  the  McKemey  house,  An- 
drew told  him  that  he  was  born  in  that 
house.  Mr.  Craig  further  savs  that  he  has 
heard  Mrs.  Cousar.  a  very  aged  ladv,  long  a 
near  neighbor  of  McKemey,  sav  that  she 
remembered  perfectly  the  night  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  birth,  as  she  was  sent  for  to  assist, 
and  reached  the  McKemey  house  before  the 
Infant  was  dressed.  Mr,  Craig  has  also  heard 
Charles  Flndly.  deceased,  say  that  he  "as- 
sisted in  hauling"  the  corpse  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son from  his  house  on  Twelve  Mile  Creek  to 
the  Waxhaw  churchyard,  and  in  interring  it 
there;  that  he  brought  Mrs,  Jackson  and  her 
boys  with  the  corpse,  and.  after  the  funeral 
conveyed  them  to  the  residence  of  George 
McKemey,  where,  soon  after,  Andrew  was 
born. 

This  testimony  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  birth  took  place  at  the  house  of 
McKemey.  Nor  Is  there  the  least  difficulty 
in  finding  the  precise  spot  where  that  house 
stood.  The  spot  Is  as  well  known  to  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  as  the  City  Hall 
Is  to  Inhabitants  of  New  York,  The  testi- 
mony of  the  late  Thomas  Cvireton,  Esq.,  never 
the  owner  of  the  place,  but  brother  of  Its 
former  proprietor,  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
reader  on  this  point: 

"I,  Thomas  Cureton,  senior,  being  about 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  do  hereby  certify 


that    my    father,    James    Cureton,    came    to 
this  Waxhaw  Settlement  from  Roanoke  Riv- 
er,  in   North    Carolina,   about   seventy-three 
years   ago,   as  I  am   informed   and    believe, 
when   I   was   about    one   year   old;    and   my 
brother,  Jeremiah   Cureton,  who  was   about 
twenty  years  older  than  myself,  came  with 
him.    My  brother.  Jeremiah  Cureton.  bought 
the  George  McCamie  place  some  time  after 
he  came  to  this  county.  In  about  1796,  and 
settled  down  on  the  same  place  and  in  the 
same   house   where   George    McCamie    lived. 
He  remained  there  a  few  years,  and  until  he 
bought  the  place  where  William  J,   Cureton 
now    lives,      I    know    the    George    McCamie 
place  well.     It  lies  in  North  Carolina,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  public  road 
leading  from  Lancaster  Court  House.  South 
CaroUna,  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and 
to  the  right  of  said  road  as  you  travel  north; 
and  lies  a  little  east  of  south  from  Cureton'i 
Pond  on  said  public  road,  and  a  little  over  a 
quarter    of    a    mile    f.'om    said    pond.      My 
brother,    Jeremiah    Cureton,    always    called 
that  the  McCamie  house,  and  the  McCamie 
place.     My   brother.  Jeremiah  Cureton.  was 
of    the    opinion,    from    Information   derived 
from  old  Mrs.  Molly  Cousar.  the  mother  of 
Richard  Cousar.  that  Andrew  Jackson.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  the 
George   McCamle   place   as   above   described. 
Mrs.  Cousar  was  a  neighbor,  and  lived  then, 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  until  her  death.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, about  one  mile  west  from  the  George 
McCamie  house,   and  was  a  very  old  women 
v,-hen  she  died,  which  was  about  thirty-five 
years  ago.     She  was  a  woman  of  undoubted 
good  moral  character,  and  her  veracity  was 
unquestionable.       The     Leslie     houses     lay 
alxjut   half   a   mile   in   a   southern   direction 
from  the  McCamie  house,  and  north  of  Wax- 
haw  Creek,  and   east   of  the  public  road.     I 
ha^e  lived  for  the  last  seventy-two  or  three 
ye.irs    within    three    or    four    miles    of    the 
McCamie  place," 

To  this  add  the  following  from  William  J. 
Ctrreton.  Esq,,  the  present  hospitable  pro- 
prietor of  the  place:  — 

"Tliis  McC.unie  house  lies  about  half  a 
mile  south-east  of  where  I  now  live,  and  Is 
In  Union  county.  North  Carolina,  formerly 
caJied  Mecklenburg  county.  North  CaroUna. 
and  is  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  soutb- 
east  of  what  Is  called  Cureton's  Pond,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  State 
line,  and  the  public  road  leading  from  Lan- 
caster Court  House,  South  Carolina,  to  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Waxhaw  Creek.  I  have 
the  old  land  papers  for  said  tract,  which 
was  patented  to  John  McCane,  1761,  upon  a 
siu-vey  dated  8th  September,  1757:  conveyed 
by  McCane  to  Repentance  Townsend,  10th 
April,  1761.  and  by  Townsend  to  George  Mc- 
Camle, 3d  January.  1766;  and  by  George  Mc- 
Camle to  Thomas  Crawford.  1792;  and  from 
Crawford  and  wife.  Elizabeth,  to  my  father 
23d  July,  1796:  and  by  my  father  to  myself! 
and  which  I  stiU  own.  My  father  came  from 
Virginia  with  my  grandfather.  James  Cure- 
ton,  to  Roanoke,  North  Carolina,  and  from 
there  to  Waxhaws,  South  Carolina,  and  pur- 
chased the  McCamie  place,  where  he  lived 
a  few  years,  and  then  removed  to  the  place 
where  I  now  reside  In  Lancaster  district. 
South  Carolina,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  In  1847;  being  then  eighty-four  years 
of  age." 

And  so  we  dismiss  this  unimportant  but 
not  wholly  uninteresting  matter. 

In  a  large  field,  near  the  edge  of  a  wide, 
shallow  ravine,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr,  W,  J. 
Cureton,  there  Is  to  be  sewi  a  great  chimp,  or 
natural  summer-house,  of  Catawba  grape 
vines.  Some  remalna  of  old  fruit  tree*  near 
by.  and  a  spring  a  little  way  down  the  ravine. 
Indicate  that  a  human  habitation  once  stood 
near  this  spot.  It  U  a  stUl  and  solitary 
place,  away  from  the  road.  In  a  red.  level 
region,  where  the  young  pines  are  In  haste 
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to  cover  the  weU-wom  cotton  fields,  and  man 
seems  half  Inclined  to  let  them  do  It.  and 
move  to  Texas.  Upon  looking  under  the 
masses  of  grape  vine,  a  heap  of  large  stones 
showing  traces  of  fire  U  discovered.  These 
stones  once  formed  the  chimney  and  fire- 
place of  the  log-house  wherein  George  Mc- 
Kemey  lived  and  Andrew  Jackson  was  born 
On  that  old  yrilow  hearth-stone,  Mrs 
Jackson  lulled  her  Infant  to  sleep  and 
brooded  over  her  sad  bereavement,  and 
thought  anxiously  respecting  the  future  of 
her  fatherless  boys.  Sacred  spot!  not  so  much 
because  there  a  hero  was  born,  as  because 
there  a  noble  mother  suffered,  sorrowed  and 
accepted  her  new  lot,  and  bravely  bent  her- 
self to  her  more  than  doubled  weight  of  care 
and  toll. 

tin.  Jackson  remained  at  this  house  three 
weeks.  Then,  leaving  her  eldest  son  behind 
to  aid  her  brother-in-law  on  his  farm  she 
removed,  with  her  second  son  and  the  new- 
born   infant,    to    the    residence    of    another 

i!^  v*';'°''*'''  ^  Crawford,  with  whom 
she  hAd  crossed  the  ocean,  and  who  then 
lived  two  miles  distant.  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
an  invalid,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  was  perma- 
nently estabUshed  In  the  famUy  as  house- 
keeper and  poor  relation. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  am 
not  an  historian  but  I  thought  that  one 
of  the  Governors  of  either  North  Caro- 
Uiia  or  South  Carolina  said  to  the  other 
Governor.  "It  Is  a  long  time  between 
drinks."    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  I  would  say  that  it  was  not  a  long 
time  between  drinks  at  the  banquet 
Tsig      *^^  ^^^*^  *"  ^°"*^  CaroUna  In' 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  my  point.  The  Senator  is  not  basing 
hJs  entire  case  on  the  fact  that  there  were 
13  toasts  in  a  short  period. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  I  am  not  basing  my  en- 
tire case  on  that.  I  am  basing  my  case 
on  the  testimony  of  the  three  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  birth  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  They  stated  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  born  at  the  home  of  George  Mc- 
Kemey,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  in  Union 
County.  N.C. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Rather 
than  Andrew  Jackson  himself 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  am  showing  how  un- 
worthy of  beUef  is  the  testimony  filed 
m  support  of  the  erroneous  claim  that 
Andrew  Jackson  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  rather  than  a  native  of  Union 
County,  N.C. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  My 
distinguished  coUeague,  a  renowned  and 
able  jurist,  has  convinced  me  If  we 
were  to  have  a  vote,  I  would  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator 


THE  PROSPECTIVE  DANGER  OP  IN- 
CREASED WHEAT  PRODUCTION 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Farmers  Union  at  a  special  con- 
vention in  Sallna,  Kans.,  on  August  23 
discussed  at  length  the  present  farm 
situation. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
wheat  producers  of  our  Nation  is  the 
prospective  danger  of  Increased  produc- 
tion that  wlU  again  build  surpluses  that 
will  affect  the  future  price  of  wheat 


There  is  practically  no  Government  lid 
on  the  1967  wheat  acreage,  as  the  use  of 
allotment  acres  has  been  Increased  to 
32.25  percent  over  the  acreage  that  was 
m  effect  in  the  1968  program 

In  May  7.7  million  acres  over  the 
1966  allotment  were  added  by  the  15  per- 
cent increase  and  the  last  acreage  in- 
crease of  15  percent  added  another  8  9 
million  acres. 

Our  wheat  surplus  has  been  substan- 
tially reduced  and  present  indications  are 
we  will  have  a  carryover  of  between  300 
and  400  million  buthels  on  July  1  1967 
It  IS  my  personal  opinion  that  our  re- 
serve stock  or  carryover  should  not  go 
below  600  million  bushels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  addi- 
tional production  iS  we  are  to  maintain 
a  surplus  that  will  assure  our  consumers 
of  a  dependable  and  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  also  produce  sufficient  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  to  maintain  our  position 
in  the  world  wheat  market. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  is  wholly  justified  and  is  a  neces- 
sary Incentive  to  produce  the  wheat  that 
this  countr>-  needs.  Certainly,  no  Fed- 
eral action  should  be  taken  that  will  in 
any  way  impair  or  endanger  the  farmer's 
income  through  increased  production 
that  will  substantially  reduce  the  price  of 
wheat. 

At  the  present  time  there  Ls  much 
concern  about  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  the  inflationary  pressures  on  all 
Prices;  however,  the  farmer  also  suffers 
from  increased  cost*  and  inflation. 

Reuben  Johnson,  testifying  for  the 
National  Farmers  Union  gave  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Agjiculture  a  good  look 
at  the  increased  cost  of  farming,  noting 
that  since  1947  to  1949,  interest  to  the 
farmer  is  up  436.7  percent,  taxes  are  up 
202.2  percent,  wage  mt€s  are  up  71.6  per- 
cent, motor  supplies  are  up  25.7  percent 
motor  vehicles  are  Up  62.8  percent  and 
farm  machinery  is  up  80.7  percent. 

Under  the  present  farm  program,  the 
only  real  price  protection  farmers  will 
have  Is  the  announced  price  support  of 
$1.25  a  bushel  and  wheat  certificate  pay- 
ments. 

,  Through  the  wheet  certificate  pay- 
ments, the  producers  are  guaranteed  100 
percent  of  parity  for  that  portion  of  their 
wheat  consumed  in  the  United  States 
Parity  for  wheat  hus  been  increasing 
year  after  year  because  of  rising  produc- 
tion costs  and  this  indicates  that  there 
should  be  some  Increase  in  certificate 
payments  in  the  future. 

Our  fanners  are  entitled  to  their  fair 
share  of  the  natlongl  Income  and  are 
asking  no  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
proposals  adopted  by  the  Kansas  Farm- 
ers Union  at  its  Special  Convention  on 
August  23  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  propos- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The    Kansas    Farmers    Union    Meettno    in 

Speciai.  Convention  tr  Salina.  Kans.    on 

AtrctJST  23.  1966,  Stn»PDRTs  Proposals 


wheat  supplies  downward  In  line  with  de- 
mand. 

Additional   wheat   production   for   use   In 
our  foreign  policy  has  our  support,  but  the 
additional    production    could    very    well    be 
used  to  put  a  celling  on  all  wheat  prices 
both  domestic  and  export.     We  believe  the 
time  is  now  here  when  full  parity  for  farmers 
should  be  Implemented  as  a  National  policy 
"We    recommend   that   a   25*'   certificate   be 
Inaugerated   within   the  next  few  weeks  on 
65 'b    of   the   projected   yield,  commonly   re- 
ferred to  as  the  export  portion  of  wheat  pro- 
duction and  further  efforts  then  be  Inaugu- 
rated to  reach  full  parity  on  the  1967  crop" 
Food  is  now  an  accepted  weapon  of  peace 
in  our  Foreign  affairs  "Kit  of  Tools"  and  un- 
less farmers  receive  full  parity  for  their  pro- 
duction, both  domestic  and  export,  agricul- 
ture and  wheat  producers  In  particular  will 
be  bearing  a  major  share  of  the  burden  of 
our  foreign  policy  through  the  method  of  less 
than  parity  prices.    This  Is  a  sharp  departure 
from   our   established   National   policy   that 
foreign   policy  should   be  a  cost  of  all   the 
people  and   that  groups   who  sell  non-agri- 
cultural Items  to  the  Government  or  directly 
to  othef  countries  are  not  expected  to  do  it 
at  cut   rates  prices.    We  urge  this  action  and 
believe  it  can  be  implemented  by  the  use  of 
certificates  and  legislation  which  would  fw- 
bid  the  release  of  grain  by  the  government 
at  less  than  full  parity. 

2.  Pood  Is  becoming  of  greater  importance 
each  day.  Farmers  raise  food.  If  the  nation 
is  to  obtain  Increased  production,  the  Draft 
Status  for  farm  boys  and  farm  workers  must 
be  reviewed.  We  ask  that  agriculture  be- 
placed  on  the  essential  list  by  the  Selective 
Service  before  too  great  a  number  of  expe- 
rienced farm  help  is  drafted  or  enlist  because 
of  draft  classification  pressure.  We  support 
a  complete  review  and  overhaul  of  our  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

3.  Kansas  Farmers  Union  recommends  an 
increase  in  farm  storage  grain  rates  paid  by 
the  government  to  encourage  orderly  mar- 
keting of  grain  and  wheat  In  particular  be- 
ginning at  the  farm  level. 

4.  Kansas  Farmers  Union  urges  in  light  of 
the  recent  rise  in  food  prices  an  Investigation 
of  food  processing  costs  by  a  joint  committee 
°  r™^  ^""^  °^  congress  and  working  farmers 

5.  We  urge  continuation  of  production 
controls  acreage  allotments,  etc..  so  we  do 
not  find  oin-selves  In  the  same  conditions  we 
experienced  only  a  few  short  years  ago  of  too 
much  production  causing  low  prices 
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1.  The  additional  whekt  acreage  allotment 
in  the  amount  of  15-.  Is  not  an  answer  to 
wheat  prodocers-  Income  problem.  Wheat 
producers  have  worked  fllligently  and  coop- 
erated   well   with   farm   programs   to    bring 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  MENNINGER 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  the 
Umted  States  and  the  world  have  lost 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our 
time  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  William  C 
Menninger. 

This  world-renowned  psychiatrist  and 
president  of  the  Menninger  Foundation 
of  Topeka.  Kans..  lias  enriched  aU  of  us 
by  his  life  and  his  understanding  of  the 
human  mind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle reporting  his  death  and  the  high- 
lights of  his  life,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  8  be 
pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  8,  1966] 

Dr.  William  C.  Menninger,  Psychutrist,  Is 

Dead 


r.  T?„  .  ■  ^'"*^'  September  6.— Dr.  William 
C.  Menninger.  world-famous  psychiatrist  and 
pr^ldent  of  the  Menninger  Foundation  here 
died  Tuesday  evening  In  his  home.  He  was 
66  years  old. 


Dr.  Menninger  succumbed  to  lymphoma,  a 
form  of  malignancy  of  the  lymph  nodes. 

He  had  headed  the  psychiatric  treatment, 
training  and  research  center  since  1957.  His 
brother.  Dr.  Karl  Menninger.  chief  of  staff 
of  the  foundation,  also  Is  among  the  beet- 
known  psychiatrists  In  the  world. 

All  three  of  Dr.  William  Meuulnger's  sous 
are  associated  with  the  foundation,  two  as 
psychiatrists  and  one  In  administrative  work. 
They  are  Dr.  Roy  W.  Menninger,  Dr.  w! 
Walter  Menninger  and  Philip  B,  Menninger. 
His  wife,  Catherine,  also  worked  closely  with 
him. 

EARNEST    PBACTITIONER 

Dr.  Will,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  older 
brother,  Dr.  Karl,  w.is  one  of  psychiatry's 
most  earnest  practitioners  and  most  energetic 
salesmen. 

Dr.  Karl,  author  of  "The  Human  Mind," 
"Man  Against  Himself"  and  "Love  Against 
Hate."  was  the  philosopher  who  made  pene- 
trating generalizations  on  psychiatry.  He 
felt,  for  example — and  his  brother  agreed— 
that  every  psychiatrist  should  himself  have 
had  some  kind  of  psychological  distress  in 
order  for  him  to  understand  his  patients' 
troubles. 

Dr.  Will's  full  name  was  William  Claire 
Menninger  (with  a  hard  g).  and  If  he  had 
any  psychological  problems  It  may  have  been 
because  his  middle  name  derived  from  the 
fact  that  his  parents  had  hoped  for  a  girl 
and  had  planned  to  call  her  Clara. 

An  outspoken  advocate  of  expanded  men- 
tal health  treatment,  Dr.  Will  had  advanced 
his  Ideas  In  appearances  before  the  legisla- 
tures of  27  states.  He  had  much  to  over- 
come In  this  area,  because  of  the  widespread 
notion  that  psychiatry  was  either  hilariously 
funny  or  sacrilegious  and  maybe  even  sub- 
versive. 

Dr  Will  played  a  leading  role  in  promot- 
ing the  Menninger  Clinic,  which  his  brother 
and  their  father.  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  (Dr. 
C.  F.K  had  founded  in  1919  In  so  unlikely  a 
place  as  Topeka.  That  city.  In  what  can  be 
truly  termed  the  heartland  of  the  United 
SUtes,  became  a  world  center  of  psychiatry 
A  generation  ago  it  Wiis  said  to  be  the  only 
city  in  the  country  where  psychiatrists  out- 
numbered all  other  kinds  of  doctors. 

At  the  time  It  was  noted  that  the  clinic 
was  the  largest  training  center  for  psychia- 
trists in  the  world  and  that  15  per  cent  of  all 
psychiatrists  being  trained  in  the  United 
States  studied  there. 

Until  the  Menningers  established  their 
clinic  few  places  In  the  entire  country  could 
have  appeared  to  be  less  hospitable  to  the 
teachings  of  a  Viennese  neurologist  named 
Slgmund  Freud,  who  todav  Is  universally 
regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  psychiatry 
Freud  believed.  In  effect,  that  most  per- 
sonality disorders  were  caused  by  conscious 
or  unconscious  conflicts  between'  selfish  de- 
sires, what  society  demanded  and  what  the 
individual  thought  was  right,  and  that  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  were  basic  sexual  drives 

Dr.  Will,  who  In  1926  joined  with  his 
brother  and  father  In  moving  the  Menninger 
Clinic  to  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Topeka, 
where  a  sanitarium  was  built  for  specializa- 
tion in  psychiatry,  had  a  simple  Illustration 
of  the  conscious  versus  unconscious  con- 
flict. 

ILLrSTRATED     CONCEIT 

The  mind,  he  held,  was  something  like 
two  clowns  cavorting  in  a  horse's  costiune 
The  man  up  front  (the  conscious  part  of  the 
mind)  tries  to  determine  the  direction  and 
make  the  whole  animal  behave.  But  he  can 
never  be  sure  what  the  man  at  the  rear  (the 
unconscious)  is  going  to  do  next. 

If  both  ends  of  the  horse  are  going  In  the 
same  direction  (It  was  explained  in  an 
analogy  published  some  years  ago),  the  In- 
dividual's mental  health  was  all  right  If 
they  were  not  pulling  together,  there  was 
likely  to  be  trouble. 


Dr.  Menninger  described  himself  as  a 
"psychodynamlc  psychiatrist."  He  ex- 
plained: "The  distinction  between  Freudian 
psychiatrists  and  non-Freudians  Is  becoming 
Infinitesimal.  Dynamic  psychlatrj  Is  being 
accepted  more  and  more  widely.  In  other 
words,  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  dam- 
age of  the  same  kind  can  be  done  by  a  bul- 
let, bacteria  or  a  mother-in-law." 

He  believed  strongly  in  research,  but  he 
also  felt  that  cure  was  more  important  than 
100  per  cent  accurate  diagnosis.  He  once 
put  it  this  way:  "One  does  not  have  to  know 
the  cause  of  a  fire  to  put  It  out." 

As  one  who  was  known  as  psychiatry's 
sales  manager  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Men- 
ninger was  well  aware  that  any  new  branch 
of  science  was  apt  to  get  rough  treatment 
from  the  public  until  its  ideas  had  been  well 
tested. 

In  his  own  appearance,  he  presented  a 
convincing  example  of  psychiatry  as  an  "ac- 
ceptable" field  of  medicine,  despite  the  fre- 
quently outlandish  notions  popularly  held 
about  it. 

MODEST    ABOt-T    HONORS 

He  was  a  native  of  Topeka.     A  big  man 

he  stood  6  feet  1  inch  tall — he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  friendly  "nice  guy." 

He  had  been  president  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  and  the  American 
Psychoanalytic  Association.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  a  brigadier  general  in  charge 
of  psychiatry  for  the  Army  and  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Despite  these  and  other  honors,  he  was 
modest  about  his  distlngailshed  position  in 
his  profession,  and  would  explain  his  having 
been  chosen  for  a  post  by  saying;  'Thev 
shoved  me  up  there." 

Dr.  Menninger  received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  Cornell  University  Medicsl  School 
in  1924  and  then  served  an  internship  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  before  joining  his  father 
and  brother  at  the  cUmc  at  Topeka. 

He  became  medical  director  of  the  Men- 
ninger Foundation  Psychiatric  Hospital  in 
1930  and  was  named  president  in  1957.  In 
1941,  the  Menninger  brothers  agreed  that  the 
need  for  trained  personnel  and  research 
should  have  priority  over  private  practice. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  founda- 
tion's educational  operation  for  different 
types  of  workers  In  mental  health. 

Dr.  Menningers  published  works  Include 
"Psychiatry  In  a  Troubled  World,"  "You  and 
Psychlatrj',"  "Psychiatry:  Its  Evolution  and 
Present  Status,"  "Understanding  Yourself" 
and  "Enjoying  Leisure  'Hme." 

Dr.  Menninger  once  summed  up  his  at- 
titude toward  psychiatry  and  mental  Illness 
this  way: 

"The  problem  Is  to  convince  people  that 
emotional  disturbances  do  exist,  that  they 
are  a  kind  of  sickness  and  that  thev  can  be 
helped  by  psychiatry.  Too  often"  people 
cant  understand  the  nature  of  their  prob- 
lem. 

"They  grow  discontented,  apathetic,  de- 
pressed; they  blame  somebody  in  Washing- 
ton, or  they  get  angry  at  other  people.  It 
never  occurs  to  them  they  have  an  emotional 
dlsciise." 

And  on  counseling  how  the  individual  in 
the  modern  world  could  improve  his  sute  of 
mind.  Dr.  Menninger's  considered  advice  was: 

"Find  a  mission  in  life  and  take  it  se- 
riously." 


"AMERICA  IN  THE  MARKET- 
PLACE," A  THOUGHT-PROVOKING 
NEW  BOOK  BY  SENATOR  PAUL 
DOUGLAS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  of  the  Senate  know,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  a  true  expert  in  the 
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field  of  economics:  an  economist  with 
the  ability  to  translate  theorv  into  prac- 
tical legislation. 

All  of  us  should  be  Indebted  to  him 
for  the  contribution  he  has  now  made  toi? 
an  understanding  of  current  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems. 

The  United  States  faces  many  of  these 
problems  today.  In  his  new  book. 
"America  in  the  Marketplace."  Senator 
DouGL.^s  offers  unusual  insight  into  the 
nature  and  the  importance  of  our  con- 
tinuing imfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments, with  its  resultent  negative  gold 
flow. 

In  a  recent  review,  the  St.  Louis  Dis- 
patch assessed  this  book  by  Senator 
DouGL.^s.  The  reviewer  pointed  out  that 
the  author  "has  developed  the  ability  to 
translate  the  highly  technical  jargon  of 
campus,  business  and  Government  eco- 
nomists into  terms  imderstandable  by 
an  intelligent  layman."  The  article  also 
notes  that : 

He  leaves  no  doubt  about  hli  own  position 
and  when  he  is  In  doubt,  he  say  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post-Dispatch  review  of  this  new 
Douglas  book,  "America  in  the  Market- 
place," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Aug.  16.  1966] 
Senator  DorciAS  in  New  Book  Calls  for 
Lowering  of  World  Trade  Barriers,  Solv- 
ing LiQfiDiTY  Crisis— Illinois  Senator 
Wovld  Bolster  Economic  Ties — De  Gai-lle 
PoLicT  ON  Britain  and  Gold  Censured 

(By  Raymond  P.  Brandt) 
Washington.  August  16.— Democratic  Sen- 
ator Paul  H  Douglas  of  Illinois  has  written 
a  scholarly  but  readable  book  that  combines 
his  knowledge  as  an  economist  with  his 
parctlcal  experiences  In  national,  state  and 
local  governments  In  the  last  30  years. 

The  title  is  "America  in  the  Market  Place" 
It  is  a  textbook  on  this  country's  increasing 
stake  In  International  finance  and  a  tract 
for  free  trade  among  the  non-Communist 
nations.    It  goes  on  sale  today. 

The  book  has  timely  political  as  well  fis 
domestic  economic  significance.  It  is  the 
first  full-length  book  by  Douglas  since  1952 
and  comes  out  when  he  Is  campaigning  for 
re-election  to  a  fourth  six-year  term.  His 
Republican  challenger  is  Charles  H.  Percy,  a 
relaUvely  young  successful  businessman  who 
is  trying  for  a  second  time  to  win  a  major 
offlc*.  He  failed  In  1964  to  tmseat  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  of  Illinois. 

The  book  Is  unlikely  to  become  a  direct 
campaign  issue.  Percy  was  a  student  of 
Douglas  when  the  Senator  was  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Although 
Percy  Is  the  chief  executive  of  Bell  i  Howell, 
manufacturer  of  photograph.c  equipment 
that  competes  with  German  and  Japanese 
products,  be,  loo.  favors  breaking  down 
International  trade  barriers. 

Douglas  regards  himself  as  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat. Percy  is  rated  as  a  moderate  Republi- 
can. He  gave  only  nominal  BuppKJrt  to  the 
presidential  candidacy  of  Senator  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

As  an  indirect  partisan  issue,  however,  the 
book  by  implication  compares  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  economists  and  businessmen  in 
politics.  DocOLAs  is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Senate-House  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  will  again  be  chairman  if  re-elected  to 
the   next   Congress.    He   is  also   a  ranking 
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member  of  the  tax  and  tariff  wrltlt.g  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Banking  and  Currency 
ComnUttee.  On  all  these  commltteea  he  has 
participated  In  the  writing  or  legislation  and 
reports.  Be  has  frequently  criticized  the 
actions  and  policies  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations. 

The  book  dlxcloses  how  the  experiences  of 
a  responsible  legislator  have  modlfled  the 
classical  riewa  of  an  academic  economist 
There  Is  a  wlndfaU  for  the  render  and  voter— 
as  a  Chicago  city  councilman,  as  an  adviser 
to  the  state  governments  of  Illinois  and  New 
York  and  as  a  campaigner.  Douows  has  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  translate  the  highly 
technical  Jargon  of  campus,  business  iind 
government  economists  into  terms  uncer- 
Btandable  by  an  Intelligent  layman.  He 
leaves  no  doubt  about  his  own  positions  c  nd 
when  he  Is  In  doubt,  he  says  so. 

The  themes  of  the  book  are: 

(1)  All  ^groups  and  nations  prosper  most 
When  they  concentrate  on  producing  ind 
selling  what  they  can  do  best  and  buying 
those  things  In  which  others  excel. 

(2)  Broader  trade,  freely  conducted  brings 
buy««  and  sellers  more  closely  together  and 
teaches  them  to  be  more  sympathetic  toward 
the  needs  and  problems  of  others.  Making 
people  more  Interdependent  broadens  and 
deepens  their  Interests  and  helps  lessen 
parochialism  and  the  cruder  forms  of 
nationalism. 

(3)  We  Uve  In  a  real,  not  an  Ideal,  world 
and  must  deal  with  human  beings  and  Insl  i- 
tutlons  as  they  are  and  not  as  we  would  ll  ce 
to  have  tnem.  As  we  strive  for  greater  world 
prosperity  and  a  smoother  world  nnancial 
system,  we  cannot  and  should  not  negle-t 
the  InteresU  of  our  own  nation. 

ti„*n  L'^'  Y"*****  ^^^^^  ^  ^^'  strongest  na- 
tion In  the  democratic  free  world  that  is  chal- 

itlf!^,.''''  "*'  P''"*^'  *'^"*»  °'^  Communism. 
Our  alliances  with  the  democracies  need  to  he 

-  ™^^»"5«d  by  solid  economic  ties  that  can 
best  be  created  by  trade  across  national  lines 
The  opening  chapters  summarize  economic 
history  from  simple  local  barter  to  complex 
International  credit  procedures.  TVie  Amer- 
^w^l?^  Includes  a  review  of  American 
tariff  policies  from  Alexander  Hamilton's 
poat-revolutlon   protectionism   to   President 

foM    f^H   !S°*^''''  '^*'"  Expansion  Act  of 
10^    and    the   current   Kennedy   Round    at 

with  this  as  a  background,  Douglas  dls- 
«^,  "/  'fu^^  **""  creation,  decline  and 
»«.7^  f  *.''*  European  Common  Market: 
Ea«t-W«it  trade:  balance  of  international 
payments  and  the  various  plans  for  an  in- 
ternauonal  currency  to  supplement  gold  and 
aollars  as  national  monetary  reserves. 

The  nunols  Senator  concentrates  much  of 
hta  nre  on  three  targets-French  President 
Chiles  de  Gaulle  because  of  his  blackballine 
"i.  ?'\^°'''*"'"'''  aPPl'catlon  for  member- 
•hip  In  the  Common  Market  and  his  cash- 
ing of  dollars  for  gold;  the  purported  failure 
^some  State  Department  Foreign  Service 
Officers  to  protect  American  economic  Inter- 
ests, and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites, 
A  *  free-trader  economist  Douglas  favors 
expansion  of  the  six-nation  Common  Market 
to  include  the  seven-nation  European  Free 
Trade  Association  of  which  Great  Britain 
Is  the  most  Important  member.  •   •   • 

He  recounts  with  pride  that  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  State  Department  he  obtained 
approval  of  two  amendments  In  the  1962 
Trade  expansion  act.  The  first  gave  the  Presl. 
«f»^»?'*'.  ^^'^  *°  retaliate   If  European 

^^^  *^r'*^    ^^^^   ^"^»   against   our 
P«»ducta.     The   second   stipulated    that   the 

fiJi'i°*??"">°'  *t  Geneva  be  responsible  to 

menr  ^"""^  """  '**'  ^^^  Depart- 

»>,r*''*f'^.*  P"''«t«.  he  writes,  disapproved 
the  reprUal  amendment  but  because  It  wu 

^V2^,^^  ^,'''""  ""^  Germany  Intend" 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  Imports  of  American 
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farm  products,  he  thought  our  negotiators 
Should  be  armed  with  a  sword  as  well  as  an 
olive  branch. 

The  Senator's  low  regard  for  the  State  De- 
partment has  taken  »everal  forms.  For  years 
he  sought  to  reduce  the  so-called  overseas 
entertainment  allowance  for  what  he  c.nlled 
whisky  parties.  He  does  not  want  career 
diplomats  for  trade  negotiators,  s.iying- 

"For  many  years  the  Foreign  Service  was 
primarily  drawn  from  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican E.stabli5hment  and  hence  tended  to 
favor  European  culture  and  institutions." 

The  State  Department  was  able  to  defeat  a 
third  amendment  thlit  would  have  enlarged 
the  scope  of  tarilT  b»rgalning  at  Gene^  in 
case  Britain  and  other  EFTA  nations  did  not 
join  or  were  barred  ttam  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. He  discloses  tjat  the  State  Depart- 
ment held  th.-it  apprt>val  of  his  amendment 
would  Icco^,.  iirlt:an«  willingness  (luliewarm 
at  the  time)  to  Jom  the  six  inner  European 
countries.  It  did  nofi  foresee  that  De  Gaulle 
would  later  veto  the  Related  application. 

As  to  his  own  viei-  at  the  time,  Douglas 
writes;  |  " 

"While  I  hoped  thlt  Great  Brit.iin  would 
ask  for  admission.  I  wknted  its  decision  made 
without  American  influence.  I  did  not  want 
the  full  benefits  of!  broader  tr.>de  to  be 
denied  to  the  world  k)ccause  of  any  slip  in 
her  adml.'^sion."  j  J'   »  'i^ 

The  episode,  he  coAtlnues,  Illustrated  the 
we.ikness  in  the  bui^aucmcy  of  the  State 
Dep,irtment.  of  an  a'.njost  Inverterate  unwill- 
ingness to  acknowledge  that  legislators  may 
at  times  have  knowledge  and  foresight  at 
lea.n  equal  to  or  supetior  to  their  own. 

Althought  the  book  discusses  how  tr.ide 
promotes  internation.-a  friendship  and  peace 
DougU^s  makes  an  exception  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  other  Ccmmunitt  countries.  He  ex- 
plains this  ■•seeming  iaconsistency  by  point- 
ing out  that  Ru?sia  dfces  not  permit  foreign 
suppliers  to  come  into  contact  with  their 
ultim:ite  purch.i.sers  and  says  that  Russian 
trade  missions  to  thi«  country  always  have 
secret  police  att.iched  to  them. 

Douglas-s  condition*  for  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  cha'leiiged.  On  one 
h.;nd,  he  says  that  If  Jiussia's  ultimate  aim 
is  to  overthrow  our  ^stcm  of  government 
and  economics,  it  wotild  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  us  to  build  it;  up  by  trade.  On  the 
other  h.md,  if  Rus.si»n  hostility  switched 
overnight  to  co-operation,  we  siiould  have 
convincing  proof  that  t:ie  Kremlin  has 
turned  a  new  leaf  an4  any  tr.ide  should  be 
balanced  by  Russia  sendms  us  articles  of 
similar  value.  Ru.ssia  has  no  supply  of  such 
art  cles  except  gold  und  a  few  industrial 
metals. 

rJ'^'?^  if  reciprocal  tr.ide  Is  economically 
possible,  DougLis  would  insist  on  political 
concessions.  ^    "-^^ai 

"Foremost    among   i|i-.h    conce.-islons,"   he 

T'^Vl  ^^'^  ''"'"  °f  ^  politico  campaigner 

would  be  the  end  of  ,.d  to  the  North  ^Vlet 

^Tt^V^^rN  ""*",  '"  *""  "Egressions  against 

^genenir  '        °'  "'""   Sotuheast  Asia 

th/^Vil"  "'^'P'"»<^al  oonce.ssions  would  be 
the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from  Hun- 
gary and  other  satellite*  and  the  granting  of 
religious  freedom  in  certain  countries  under 
Russian  control.  u'iuer 

"These  need  not  be  included  in  the  same 
document  as  that  on  tJade  but  could  be  by 

sirii'eif*"^^"^.!"'"^  ''^'^^  '■>^"°"  i^y  R"«- 

hard  bargainers  for  freedom  and  not  suc- 
cumb to  excessive  nalvette  and  false  trustfui- 

f^^h'l  *?"''"  *  **'"■'*  °'  "^«  ^°°^  's  devoted 
to  the  balance  of  Internoitional  payments  the 
Intern.itlonal  monetary  lystem  and  the  need 
for  creating  a  collective  currency  unit  to 
supplement  the  Inadequate  supply  of  eold 
and  dollars  now  used  for  national  reserves 
and  foreign  trade  transitions. 
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In  International  monetary  affairs  and  In 
European  economic  union  negotiations 
Douglas  would  Isolate  France  untU  De  Galle' 
or  his  successor  abandons  Insistence  on 
French  veto  power  over  the  collective  plans 
of  other  non-Communist  nations.  While  not 
Indorsing  any  specific  plan  for  creation  of  a 
new  reserve  currency  unit,  Douglas  supports 
the  position  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
for  retention  of  the  weighted  vote  procedures 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  In  an 
expansion  of  its  authority. 

He  predicts  that  De  Gaulle  will  probably 
refuse  to  enter  an  agreement  in  which  France 
d.jes  not  have  veto  power.  This  should  not 
prevent  the  United  Stales  or  other  nations 
from   undertaking    the   venture,   he   says. 

"While  the  presence  of  France  is  highly  de- 
sirable," he  writes.  "It  Is  not  Indispensable. 
The  door  should  indeed  be  left  open  for 
France  to  change  its  mind.  Perhaps  such 
experience  may  be  necessi.ry  to  develop  a 
more  co-operative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
President  Do  Gaulle  and  his  associates." 

Because  of  its  subject,  the  latest  Douglas 
book  U  almost  entirely  on  international  af- 
fairs as  they  affect  the  United  States  or  are 
affected  by  this  country.  His  earlier  writings 
as  an  economist  were  devoted  to  domestic 
l.s.-=ues.  These  Included  "The  Theory  of 
Wages;  Real  Wages  in  the  United  States" 
and  "Social  .Security  in  the  United  State.s  •' 
both  still  classics  in  their  field.  He  drafted 
the  first  Illinois  old  age  pension  law  ahd  was 
adviser  to  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
New  York's  soci.il  security  problems. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S 
POPULARITY 
Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  red  Ink 
has  been  u.^ed  to  bring  us  the  news  that 
Pre.sident  Johnson's  ponularity  with  the 
people  of  the  United  Stat^  has  slipped  to 
a  low  ebb  of  50-percent  approval.     Col- 
umni.st  Howard  K.  Smith  has,  however, 
put  this  news  in  perspective,  suggesting 
that  it  is  somethinR  to  be  expected  and 
something  to  be  shrugged  off  with  a  lit- 
tle  philosophy    by   the   President.     Mr 
Smitn  aliio  makes  the  point  that  Presi- 
dent John.'von  has  performed  well  in  the 
Nation's  No.  1  job,  expressing,*in  short. 
the  view  I  know  many  of  us  share,  that 
national  policies  cannot  be  predicated 
on  opinion  polls, 

I  a.<^k  unanimous  consent  that  Howard 
K.  Smith's  analysis  of  the  meaning  If 
any.  of  the  latest  public  opinion  polls  re- 
garding the  Presidential  office  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Does     Joii.tson's     PopiLARrrv     Slip     Mean 
Anytiijnc? 
(by  Howard  K.  Smith) 
Tl-.ere  are  a  great  many  things  the  Presi- 
dent  might   do  about   his  sagging  stock   on 
the  opinion  polls.     Probably  the  single  most 
useful  recourse  would  be  to  shrug  it  off  with 
a  little  philosophy. 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  most  of  his 
predecessors,  he  Is  not  doing  nearly  as  poor- 
ly as  the  polls  or  the  Washington  press  corps 
siig^'est.  But  corrosive  criticism  and  bouw 
with  pop-.tlar  disillu-slon  are  almost  non- 
constitution.il  requisites  for  the  Job.  And 
pnst  examples  suggest  the  present  time  is 
bou"*  ^^^^  ^°""  P°P"'*''  ^^''°^  ^  reach,  the 

It  was  within  months  of  FDR's  1936  land- 
slide victory  tript  his  stock  began  to  sink 
beginning  withVhis  Ill-fated  court  reform 
and  .:  ling  witrfs.he  ensuing  and  disastrous 
off-year  election  of  1938.     It  was  about  two 


years  alter  Harry  Truman's  stunning  upset 
triumph  of  1948  that  his  poll  rating  attained 
■what  is  still  tne  record  low  for  Presidents — ■ 
26  percent.  In  1962,  John  Kennedy's  popu- 
larity enabled  his  party  to  confound  the  tra- 
dition that  the  In-party  always  loses  in  off- 
year  elections  and  win  his  party  a  net  gain 
of  seats  In  Congress;  yet  a  year  later  his  in- 
fluence was  so  low  that  his  legislative  pro- 
gram had  completely  Jammed  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  trouble  is.  we  still  personalize  cur  com- 
plaints, and  what  better  person  to  blame 
than  the  one  whose  actions  fill  a  third  of 
the  average  front  page  each  day  and  whose 
lace  appears  on  television  more  often  than 
"Walter  Cronkite's.  Also,  when  people  give  ai 
man  a  spectacular  triumph  they  also  un- 
consciously hang  expectations  on  him  that 
no  human  can  fulfill.  So,  comes  the  pendu- 
lum swing  from  charisma  to  disenchant- 
ment. 

In  this  situation  even  the  most  trivial  fea- 
tures of  a  President  are  picked  at.  Not  long 
ago  I  read  a  list  of  scathing  comments  about 
the  President  on  everything  from  his  absence 
of  style  and  his  cornball  mannerisms  to  his 
vulgar  jokes  and  lack  of  dignity  in  public. 
At  the  end  it  was  revealed  that  not  Johnson 
but  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  the  butt  of 
these  comments  by  his  contemporaries. 

Among  the  comforts  of  a  philosophical  at- 
titude is  the  observed  fact  that  people  often 
tend  to  say  one  thing  when  airing  views  that 
won't  affect  national  actions,  and  to  behave 
differently  in  that  periodic  moment  of  truth 
Jn  the  voting  booth.  As  a  friend  of  mine  who 
hated  Truman  said  when  I  asked  why  he  did 
not  mark  his  ballot  for  Dewey 

"Hell,  I  was  only  talking  then;  now  I'm 
%'oting." 

■With  voting-booth  perspective,  which  swal- 
lows near-up  wrinkles  in  long-trend  con- 
tours, Mr.  Johnson's  record  cannot  but  ap- 
pear inordinately  Impressive.  His  immediate 
predecessor's  slogan  was,  get  the  country 
moving.  But  when  Kennedy  died  all  had 
Stalled.  Johnson's  job  was,  in  Pierre  Salin- 
ger's words,  "about  like  taking  over  the 
driver's  seat  of  a  bus  that  had  run  up  against 
a  brick  wall.  You  had  to  get  that  bus  started 
again,  and  yo\i  had  to  pet  it  through  that 
brick  wall — but  how?"  There  are  not  many 
precedents  for  the  skill  with  which  Johnson 
got  It  started  and  through  the  wall. 

The  troubles  in  our  cities  cannot  be 
shrugged  off.  They  demand  prompt  and 
vigorous  remedy.  Still,  in  a  real  sense  they 
are  the  noises  of  progress.  It  is  true  that 
desperate  people  don't  make  revolutions;  it 
Is  rather  people  who  have  had  a  whiff  of  suc- 
cess and  felt  the  first  ^w  of  democratic 
power  into  their  spirits. 

The  economy's  main  trouble  is  the  threat 
of  "over-heating."  How  much  more  welcome 
a  problem  that  Is  than  the  way  the  motor 
went  cold  in  three  recessions  in  the  eight 
Eisenhower  years.  Then  we  shuddered  at 
Allen  Dulles'  announcement  that  our  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  was  but  a  fraction  of 
Russia's.  Now,  our  growth  rate  has  simply 
traded  places  with  Russia's. 

The  President's  weakne.ss  Is  said  to  be  for- 
eign affairs.  Yet  the  Intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  so  fiercely  assailed  at 
the  time  (by  this  reporter  among  others), 
turned  out  pretty  •well. 

In  a  year  of  our  really  resisting  in  'Viet 
Nam,  the  mood  of  all  Asia  has  changed.  The 
assumption  that  China  would  Inevitably 
come  to  dominate  the  continent  has  been 
de-fused,  and  a  kind  of  spiritual  rebellion 
against  Peking's  influence  is  spreading.  In 
fact,  so  disastrous  has  been  the  year  for 
China  that  we  have  a  new  fear  that  she  may 
resort  to  irrational  actions  to  try  to  rescue 
her  prestige. 

The  President  has  to  face  the  fact  that 
vigorous  Presidents  don't  get  an  even  break. 
Since  he  insists  on  remaining  In  that  condi- 
tion, it  is  going  to  be  tough,  at  least  until 
election  time. 

CXIX 1*05— Part  Iff 


FIRST  ANALYSIS  OF  OUR  TAX  SYS- 
TEM SINCE  1964  SHOWS  DESIR- 
ABILITY OF  INCREASING  STAND- 
ARD  DEDUCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  stu»ly  of  the  tax  system  since 
the  tax  reductions  and  reforms  of  1963 
and  1964  was  released  yesterday  by  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  read 
the  whole  study,  but  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts have  been  highly  enlightening. 
Joseph  A.  Pechman,  the  author,  found 
that  one  of  the  fairest  ways  to  help 
lower-middle-income  families,  at  a  rela- 
tively modest  tax  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  to  increase  their  stand- 
ard deduction.  As  one  who  has  for  years 
advocated  an  increase  in  the  standard 
deduction,  I  am  glad  to  see  support  for 
this  proposal  coming  from  the  results  of 
an  impartial  economic  analysis. 

Mr.  Pechman  made  several  recom- 
mendations which  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration. In  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  help  all  low-income  persons 
-would  be  to  increase  their  standard  de- 
duction. In  this  regard  he  advocates 
measures  which  ■would  have  the  effect 
of  removing  entirely  froin  the  tax  rolls 
single  persons  having  inocmes  of  $1,200 
or  less,  married  couples  having  incomes 
of  $2,000  or  less,  and  couples  having  two 
children  and  incomes  of  $3,600  or  less. 
The  cutoff  point  would  move  higher  with 
more  children. 

Mr.  Pechman's  analysis,  'which  shows 
us  what  effect  our  tax  system  is  actually 
having  on  the  taxpayer,  whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  rich  or  poor,  should 
serve  a  verv-  useful  purpose  in  suggesting 
ways  of  making  the  system  more  equita- 
ble and  more  efficient  in  furthering  de- 
sirable national  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  study,  publislied  in  the  Sep- 
tember 12,  1966,  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tax  Study  Finds  Single  Persons  Pav  Unfair 

Rates — Economists,  in  First  Survey  Since 

1964    Bill,    Also    Calls    Exemptions    In- 
equitable 

(By  Eileen  Shaiiahan) 

■Washington,  September  11. — The  Income 
tax  law  discriminates  heavily  against  single 
persons  not  only  in  its  rates,  but  also  In  the 
system  of  personal  exemptions,  a  noted  tax 
economists  ."aid  today. 

He  is  Joseph  A  Pechman.  director  of  eco- 
nomic studies  for  the  Brookings  Institution, 
who  has  made  the  first  cc  mplete  study  of  the 
tax  system  since  the  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form bill  was  enacted  in  1964. 

Among  his  other  findings  were  these: 

Persons  with  annual  incomes  between 
$100,000  and  *200,000  pay  higher  Uixes  pro- 
portionately than  any  other  group,  and  not- 
ably more  than  persons  Vkith  annual  incomes 
of  81-milUon  or  more. 

Tax  provisions  to  help  the  aged  actually 
help  well-to-do  older  persons  considerably 
more  than  they  help  those  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  of  the  fairest  ways  to  help  lower-mid- 
dle Income  families,  at  a  relatively  modest 
tax  loss  to  the  Government,  would  be  to  In- 
crease their  standard  deduction. 

The  plight  of  single  persons  was  discussed 
at  length  in  Mr.  Pechman's  study.  He  said 
the  "split  Income"  provisions  of  the  tax  law. 


which  permit  married  couples  to  pay  sub- 
stantially lower  rates  than  single  persons, 
were  unfair. 

EXEMPTIONS  ASSAILED 

tfnder  the  split  income  p>rovislon,  married 
persons  are  allowed  to  treat  their  Income 
as  though  each  partner  had  earned  half  of 
it.  The  tax  rate  imposed  is  the  rate  that 
applies  to  half  the  total  income. 

The  split  income  provision  is  justified,  Mr. 
Pechman  said,  on  the  ground  that  married 
couples  have  heavier  expenses,  particularly 
the  expenses  of  raising  children.  But  even 
married  cotiples  who  have  no  children  .ire  al- 
lowed to  split  their  Incomes  for  tax  purposes, 
he  noted. 

He  also  argued  that  the  personal  exemp- 
tion of  $600.  which  can  be  claimed  by  each 
taxpayer  for  himself,  his  spouse  and  depend- 
ents, was  unfair  to  single  persons. 

The  system  assvime?.  he  ssid.  th.Tt  it  costs 
twice  as  much  for  two  persons  to  live  as  It 
does  one.  This,  he  s.Tid,  is  not  so.  Studies 
of  family  budgets  indicite  that  it  costs  about 
three-fourths  as  much  for  one  person  to  live 
as  it  does  for  two.  he  said. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  wealthiest  persons 
are  relatively  small  primarily  because  of  the 
special  treatment  for  capital  gains,  the  study 
fotind.  Capital  g.'r.ns — investment  profits — 
are  taxed  at  half  the  rat«  of  other  income  or 
25  per  cent,  whichever  is  lower* 

Extremely  wealthy  persons  have  such  large 
capital  gains.  Mr.  Pechmtin  found,  that  those 
with  annual  incomes  of  tl-million  or  more 
actually  pay  out  only  26  7  per  cent  of  iheir 
total  income  in  Federal  income  taxes. 

This  is  a  smaller  proportion  than  that  paid 
by  any  group  with  incomes  between  $100  000 
and  $l-minion.  and  is  only  fractionally  high- 
er than  the  proportion  paid  by  those  with 
incomes  between  $50  and  $100  thousand. 

The  top  tax  rate,  under  the  1964  law.  is  70 
per  cent.  This  applies  to  incomes  of  $200 
thousand  or  more  for  single  persons  andt 
$400  thousand  for  married  couples,  'Under 
this  rate,  if  there  were  no  special  tax  provi- 
sions, persons  with  Incomes  of  $1 -million  or 
more  would  pay  69.3  per  cent  of  their  total 
incor-es  in  Federal  income  tax. 

Th  tvpical  family  with  a  total  income  be- 
tween $6  000  and  $8,000  pays  8  to  9  per  cent 
of  it  in  Federal  income  taxes.  From  that 
level  of  income  to  the  $200,000  mark,  the  per- 
centage paid  in  income  taxes  rises  steadily  to 
29.1  per  cent  in  the  $150,000-to-$200,000 
bracket.    After  that,  it  falls. 

Mr.  Pechman  did  not  argue  that  the  pref- 
erential tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  should 
be  abandoned.  But  he  did  urge  that  capital 
gains  be  taxed  when  the  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  owner's  heirs  upon  his  death. 
Congress  has  refused  to  tax  them,  althougli 
President  Kennedy  proposed  this  in  1963. 

Mr.  Pechman  said  that  the  double  exemp- 
tion for  the  aged — the  non-taxable  status  of 
Social  Security  payments  and  the  special  tax 
credit  for  other  retirement  income — benefit- 
ed aged  persons  with  high  incomes  more  thatt 
those  with  low  Incomes. 

"It  would  be  fairer."  he  said,  "to  remove 
the  additional  exemption  for  age.  make  re- 
tirement income  fully  taxable,  and  use  the 
revenue  to  raise  Social  Security  benefits  for 
all  the  aged." 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  all  low-Income 
persons  would  be  to  increase  their  standard 
deduction,  Mr.  Pechman  said. 

He  proposed  increases  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  removing  entirely  from  the  tax  rolls 
single  persons  with  Incomes  of  $1,200  or  less, 
married  couples  with  $2,000  or  less  and  cou- 
ples with  two  children  and  Incomes  of  $3,600 
or  less.  The  cutoff  poln'  \ould  move  higher 
With  more  children. 

This  change  would  cost  the  Government 
only  about  $l,8-billion  r.nnually  in  revenue, 
Mr.  Pechman  said,  compared  with  the  $5.5- 
billion  cost  of  raising  the  present  $600  ex- 
emption to  $800  for  everyone,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  proposed. 
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URGENCY    OP    PASSAGE    OP    CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  It  Is 
essential  that  the  clvU  rights  bill  pass 
the  Senate  at  this  session.  We  are  not 
deaUng  with  some  dlsUnt  goal  which 
can  be  achieved  aa  well  next  year  as  this 
The  passage  of  the  bill  Is  a  matter  of 
prime  national  urgency. 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  hope  of  modera- 
tion In  the  solution  of  our  racial  prob- 
lems, we  must  prove  that  Government 
can  move  effectively  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  goal  of  equal  rights  for  all  and 
the  reality  of  discrimination.  The  bill 
contains  practical  measures  toward  pro- 
viding equality  in  the  administration  of 
justice  and  in  the  opportunity  for  obta  n- 
Ing  good  housing.  The"  passage  of  the 
bill  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  ttose 
who  claim  that  the  democratic  and 
peaceful  processes  of  our  Government  ire 
able  to  cope  with  the  pressing  need  for 
action  in  civil  rights.  Failure  to  pass 
the  bill  will  only  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  preaching  that  nonviolent 
processes  cannot  do  the  job.  Such  a  fail- 
ure will  cause  good  men  to  lose  faith  in 
their  Government. 

The  denial  of  equal  justice  is  one  of 
the  areas  where  the  Nation  most  shock- 
ingly falls  short  of  its  promise  of  equal- 
ity and  fairness.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  fi-ustratlng  and  dangerous  areas  of 
all.  Our  Constitution,  which  leaves  many 
rights  to  implication,  is  specific  in  guar- 
anteeing due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  It  does  this  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  injustice 
must  be  corrected  at  law:  otherwise,  the 
victim  is  left  to  seek  revenge  by  force. 
Equal  justice  is  central  to  a  peaceful  and 
ordered  society. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  unequal  jus- 
tice in  our  society.  Murderers  of  civil 
rights  workers  or  Negroes  are  tried  by 
all-white  juries  and  go  free.  Negroes 
tried  fw  crime  face  equally  all-white 
juries,  fed  conviction  follows,  especially 
if  the  crime  has  any  racial  connotations. 
If  we  are  shocked  by  this  sordid  spectacle, 
think  how  it  must  grind  away,  day  and 
night,  at  the  Negro  for  whom  the  law 
becomes  a  threat  rather  than  a  protec- 
tion. 

Titles  I  and  H  of  the  bill  would  effec- 
tively end  jury  discrimination  In  Federal 
and  State  courts.  Title  V  would  make  it 
a  Federal  crime,  with  appropriate  penal- 
ties, to  intimidate  or  harm  persons  in  the 
e.xerclse  of  their  civil  rights.  These  pro- 
visions would  redeem  the  word  of  our 
Government  that  all  men  are  entitled  to 
receive  equal  justice.  We  cannot  afford 
to  leave  that  pledge  unfulfilled. 

The  other  area  of  pressing  need  is  in 
housing.  The  presstires  mounting  in  our 
segregated  ghettos  need  no  illustration; 
they  are  all  too  apparent  to  anyone  who 
reads  the  newspapers. 

Title  IV  of  the  civil  rights  bill  is  a  mod- 
est measure  Indeed.  My  own  State  of 
Minnesota,  like  several  others,  has  an 
open  housing  law  which  is  broader  In  Its 
application  than  title  IV.  Experience 
with  Minnesota's  law  shows  that  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  revolutionize  housing 
patterns,  and  title  IV  would  not  either. 
But  it  would  at  least  offer  a  glimmer  of 
hope  to  Negroes  who  now  have  no  escape 
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at  all  from  the  ghetto— and  a  glimmer  of 
hope,  however  faint,  is  badly  needed  In 
the  steaming  presBuies  of  our  slums 

To  turn  our  backs  on  title  IV,  a  meas- 
ure which  covers  less  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  housing,  Is  to  say  an  unquali- 
fled  ••no"  to  the  problems  of  the  ghetto. 
But  the  problems  will  not  go  away  merely 
because  we  refuse  to  act  upon  them  n 
we  simply  preach  peace  and  pass  the 
buck,  our  faUure  will  pursue  us  all 

The  proposed  avil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
must  become  law  If  we  are  to  an.'^wer  the 
demands  of  the  day,  and  of  many  days 
to  come. 


THE  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  McGOVERK.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature,  Mr.  Norman  Cousins 
has  written  a  most  significant  editorial 
which  appears  in  Che  September  10  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  article  spotlights  the  barrier  to 
further  progress  on  dl.sarmament  and 
nuclear  controls.  I  think  it  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  by  those  in  policymaking  positions 
In  the  executive  br&nch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Cousins'  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Saturday 'Review,  Sept.  10,  1966] 
The  President  *nd  the  Arms  R.\ce 
For  almost  nine  months,  delegates  from 
elghieen  nations  met  In  Geneva  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Unltati  Nations  to  try  to  find 
a  way  of  giving  reality  to  a  proposltiou  thut 
an  believed  to  be  esstntlal.  The  proposition 
was  that  the  spread  of  nucloar  weapons  must 
be  stopped  Yet  the  commoa  pnri>ose  that 
brought  these  delegntes  together  was  not 
accompflshed.  They  adjourned  last  week 
without  the  agreement  that  all  had  declared 
to  be  In  their  own  stiirk  self-interest. 

One  of  the  difficulties  was  that  the  natior.s 
with  a  potential  nuclear  capacity  did  not 
think  it  fair  to  be  tsked  to  forgo  making 
nuclear  we;' pons  unlfcs  the  nations  alre.idv 
making  them  would  fcgree  to  stop  doln"  so 
and  would  su.-t  to  cut  back.  ° 

This  particular  problem,  however,  was  not 
the  major  sticking  point  at  Geneva  The 
major  sticking  point  was  that  the  United 
States  and  the  fiovlet  Union  were  deadlocked 
on  the  question  of  West  Germany  Tlie 
United  States  .nslsted  that  any  treaty  limit- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclftir  weapons  had  to  take 
Into  account  existing  US.  commitmenu  to 
us  military  alliinces.  The  USSR  interpreted 
this  position  to  mean  that  the  US  wanted 
a  non-proliferation  trtaty  that  would  make 
an  exception  for  GCTn»iny. 

As  the  Geneva  deadlock  continued  month 
after  month,  the  tefrUyin^  possibility  of 
a  world  nuclear  arms  race  became  increas- 
ingly close.  Plnally,  t  possible  compromise 
waa  advanced— not  in  the  Palais  des  Nations 
at  Geneva  but  in  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  B.  McNamara  acknowl- 
edged, tacitly  at  le.ist.  that  the  concern  over 
West  Germany's  access  to  nuclear  force  hid 
to  be  met.  He  proposed  a  consultation  pro- 
cedure inside  NATO  which  would  'ive  We.st 
Germany  a  voice  in  nuclear  dec'slons  but 
which  would  keep  nuclear  weapjns  out  of 
German  hands. 

Many  of  the  delegates  at  Geneva  were  en- 
couraged by  this  proposal.  They  felt  it  repre- 
wnted  a  good  test  of  Soviet  sincerity;  if  the 
Russians  really  wanted  to  stop  nuclear  difiTu- 
Blon  in   the  world,   the  McNamara   formuU 
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offered  a  reasonable  and  workable  way  of  get- 
ting on  with  the  Job. 

But  the  Soviet  poaltlon  was  never  put  to 
the  test.  Incredibly  and  Inexplicably,  the 
United  States  made  no  attempt  at  Geneva  to 
put  forward  the  McNamara  compromise  pro- 
posal. An  apparent  division  among  US 
policy-makers  had  come  to  the  surface.  Con- 
fronted with  an  opportunitv  to  break  the 
deadlock,  the  United  States  backed  away. 
The  Geneva  conference  ended  without  the 
agreement  th.»t  all  agreed  was  imperative 

Why?  Why  did  the  United  States  shun  the 
fo.'-mula  on  West  Germanv  that  might  have 
proc;t;ced  a  treaty?  A  possible  clue  came  last 
week  when  a  U.S.  State  Department  disarma- 
ment consultant,  on  a  television  program  as- 
serted that  the  State  Department  didn't  go 
along  with  the  McNamara  proposal  because  it 
would  encourage  the  Russians  to  believe  that 
they  could  vibrate  American  policy  and  im- 
pair our  freedom  of  decision.  That  is  we 
should  not  give  weight  to  Russian  objection.^ 
Just  to  obtain  agreement.  With  equal  em- 
phasis, he  declared  that  the  McNamara  for- 
mula would  offend  West  Germany. 

The  same  day  thii  interpretation  of  U  S 
policy  was  being  advanced.  President  Lvndor 
B  John.son.  speaking  at  Idaho  Falls,  made  an 
eloquent  and  striking  plea  to  the  world.i 
nations  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. He  called  statesmen  to  rise  above  na-- 
row,  irrational  approaches  to  world  problems 
He  defined  a  larger  Interest  than  the  old 
and  cramped  national  ones.  He  urged  the 
Soviet  Union  in  particular  to  put  aside  th<. 
dogmas  and  the  vocabularies  of  the  Cold 
War." 

•".Vhlle  differing  priifciples  and  differing 
Viilucs  may  iTTways  divide  u.=  ."  the  President 
said,  referring  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  "they  must  not  deter  us  from 
rational  acts  of  common  endeavor," 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  record  at  th.' 
Geneva  Conference  with  the  remarks  of  the 
State  Department  consultant  and  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  at  Idaho  Falls  raises  somber  ani 
disquieting  questions.  Is  the  consultants 
iniorpretatlon  correct?  For  if  it  is.  then  th-- 
nation  is  faced  with  something  far  mor-- 
serious  than  Mie  matter  of  tactics  in  ne-^ot.  . 
ating  with  the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  faced  wlc  i 
an  Issue  bearing  on  the  integritv  of  tlie  Pre  - 
idency.  Nothing  could  undermine  the  Presi- 
d?nts  position  more  than  a  situation  \^\ 
which  he  calls  tipon  other  nations  to  t.T,  .' 
ac'ion  which  the  United  States  has  actually 
rejected  for  itself  in  advance.  Cvnicism  is 
not  among  the  values  thai  give  distinction 
to  American  history. 

The  first  essential  both  of  policy  at  home 
and  policy  abroad  is  the  total  credibility  c^ 
the  President.  Nothing  could  be  more  vit' 
In  the  present  situation  than  for  the  Prei;i- 
dent  himself  to  di.spel  any  doubts  that  nii.  ,• 
have  been  raised  by  the  record  at  Geneva  o: 
by  official  or  semi-official  spokesmen  Tl  •> 
President  can  best  do  this  bv  taking  part  :  i 
the  effort  to  obtain  vital  agreement  in  V-r- 
held  of  arms  control,  whether  with  re&pc<-t 
to  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
a  comp.-ehensive  ban  on  nuclear  teiun- 
He  can  eliminate  existing  confusion  \y: 
putting  into  action  the  policies  he  has  d  ■- 
Glared  to  be  essential.  If  the  McN^mar . 
proposal  has  virtue  aa  a  means  of  breakir.' 
the  deadlock,  he  should  s;iy  so. 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated  it  Is  on'- 
when  the  President  himself  takes  direct  part 
in  negotiations  that  important  bre.k- 
througlis  and  results  are  likely  to  be  achieved 
What  happens  otherwise  Is  that  the  Pre=i- 
denfs  own  announced  purposes  stand  Va 
danger  of  being  nibbled  to  death  bv  n.a-  - 
savers  and  cramped  strategists  in  theWra- 
tional  branches. 

■ne:  needs  described  by  the  President  at 
Idaiio  Falls  are  the  dominant  needs  affec-- 
ing  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Amenc.a 
people.  If  we  are  to  make  substantial  proc- 
ress  in  meeting  these  needs,  the  President  s 
ro.enuiit  be  decisive. 
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COLUMBUS.     GA.,     ENQUIRER     DIS- 
CUSSES       EFFECTS        OF       CrVTL 
RIGHTS    LEGISLATION 
Ml-.    TALMADGE.     Mr.    President,    I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Columbus, 
Ga.,   Enquirer   discussing   the   so-called 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.    The  editorial 
is  both  discerning  and  timely  in  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  editoi-ial  recounts  previous  strug- 
gles over  bills  of  this  kind  and  notes 
quite  correctly  that  whatever  the  pro- 
ponents of  those  measures  said  they  were 
not  intended  to  do  very  often  turned  out 
being  done,  the  net  result  being  to  de- 
prive American  citizens  of  more  rights 
and  liberties  than  were  purportedly 
granted  to  anyone.  Moreover,  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  In  the  past  has  certainly 
been  no  panacea  in  the  area  of  human 
relations,  as  the  editorial  points  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbus  (Ga.)   Enquirer, 

Sept.  9,   1966) 

Light  With  the  Sound 

Senate  debates  on  civil  rights  bills  are  tra- 
ditionally a  means  of  consuming  time  rather 
than  changing  minds. 

But  the  Seflate  opponents  of  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Bill  actually  have  hcpe.s  that  their 
extended  arguments  will  provide  light  as  well 
as  sound,  and  will  rise  rilx)ve  the  level  of  a 
calculated  filibuster. 

Unhappily,  In  the  past,  neither  side  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  arguments  on 
civil  rights  bills,  no  matter  how  logical  or 
Judicious  they  were.  Minds  Fuappcd  shut  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  bill's  title. 

The  stock  reaction  of  civil  rights  support- 
ers is  to  claim  that  opponents  are  "reading 
too  much"  into  the  bill  and  are  suffering 
hallucinations  about  its  intentions. 

For  instance,  during  debate  on  the  1957 
bill.  Sen.  Richard  Russell  raised  the  spect<"r 
of  federal  troops  being  sent  to  enforce  school 
integration. 

"Ridiculous,"  cried  the  bill's  supporters. 
A  few  weeks  later,  the  paratroopers  landed 
in  Little  Rock. 

The  1963-64  bill  was  supposed  to  get  the 
"racial  struggle  out  of  the  streets."  Op- 
ponents expressed  fear  that  passage  of  the 
bill  under  duress  of  mobs  would  encourage 
similar  mob  tactics  in  the  future.  Not  so 
said  the  backers. 

Opponents  kept  complaining  that  the  bill 
would  give  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  the  right  to  withhold  fed- 
eral funds  on  a  whim. 

Fiddlesticks,  replied  the  backers,  our  bovs 
at  HEW  aren't  like  that. 

But  you  might  ask  the  superintendents  of 
50  Georgia  school  systems — some  of  them 
among  the  most  heavily  integrated  in  the 
sute — who  sUll  haven't  been  approved  for 
funds  this  year. 

Now  comes  the  1966  bill,  with  its  "open 
.  housing"  clause. 

Sen.  Russell,  the  old  rlnpma5ter  of  anti- 
civil  rights  battles,  has  picked  up  a  valuable 
new  ally  this  year,  and  he's  letting  him  carry 
the  ball  for  the  time  being.  The  ally  is  Sen. 
EVERETT  DiRKSEN,  Republican  minority 
le;ider. 

Southerners  have  usually  fought  their  civil 
rights  battles  without  open  support  of  sena- 
tors from  outside  the  South.  They'll  have 
some  help  this  year. 

But  as  in  the  past,  the  arguments  of  law 
and   consututionailty   will    be   dismissed   by 
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civil  rights  supporters  as  merely  a  mask  for 
segregationist  sentiment. 

To  an  extent,  that  is  true,  but  it  is  far 
from  the  whole  truth.  There  ARE  honest  and 
sincere  and  serious  questions  involved  which 
affect  everyone's  right.6,  and  also  the  future 
structure  of  the  democratic  system. 

The  quest  for  legal  protection  of  Negro 
rights  and  the  elimination  of  racial  barriers 
is  Itself  a  type  of  mask— a  mask  that  covers 
a  bewildering  growth  of  governmental  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  a  nation  that 
has  previously  emphasized  Individual  choice 
und  initiative. 

The  problem  is  not  one  which  lends  itself 
to  easy  catchwords  or  simplifications.  Jus- 
tice and  wisdom  reside  on  both  sides  of  the 
civil  rights  debate.  So  does  honor.  It  is  not 
a  dispute  between  bigots  and  wild-eved  radi- 
cals, but  between  sincere  advocates  seeking 
a  solution  to  a  dilemma  which  has  baffled 
nations  and  cultiu-es  since  the  dawn  of  lime. 

A  short  view  might  favor  passage  of  the 
current  bill,  but  a  long  view  advises  that  the 
liberty  and  strength  of  this  nation  and  its 
comj>etitive  system  will  be  best  served  by 
resisting  further  governmental  solutions  to 
personal  prob'.ems. 


nities  under  the  program  at   the  rate 
used  prior  to  fiscal  1966. 


SCHOOL  \ULK  PROGRAM  SUPPORT 
ESSENTIAL 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  M*-.  President,  in 
fiscal  1964  the  national  investment  in  re- 
search and  development  was  estimated 
at  $19  bilhon.  Two-thirds  of  this  was 
from  Federal  .-.ources.  Some  of  the  re- 
search supported  was  of  the  most  basic 
kind.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  done  to 
meet  particular  needs  for.  say,  f  cancer 
cure  or  a  bigger  and  better  rocket 
booster.  Rather  it  was  intended  to  look 
into  basic  questions  such  as  the  life 
process  and  the  expansion  of  the  uni- 
verse— questions  whose  answers  will 
have  no  particular  application  'out  will 
serve  as  important  blocks  of  knowledge 
on  which  to  build  the  scientific  advances 
of  the  future. 

In  fiscal  1967  the  administration 
budgeted  S185  million  for  basic  research 
project  grants  to  be  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Although 
funding  basic  research  is  important  and 
nccessarj',  I  seriously  question  the  wis- 
dom of  a  S65  million  jump  in  this  item 
from  the  fiscal  1965  total  of  almost  $120 
million,  especially  at  a  time  when  we  are 
seemingly  unable  to  continue  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  at  past 
levels. 

The  milk  program  provides  the  most 
immediate  kind  of  benefits  for  each  tax 
dollar  spent.  It  means  healthier  lives 
for  a  great  number  of  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren.  It  means  less  pre.ssure 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  purchase 
and  store  surplus  milk  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  And  it  means  better  income 
for  dairy  farmers  as  the  consumption  of 
milk  at  school  is  stimulated. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  con- 
tinue to  play  an  important  role  in  spon- 
soring basic  research,  it  must  not  turn 
its  back  on  the  very  practical  problem  of 
providing  enough  funds  for  the  school 
milk  program,  as  well  as  other  federally 
sponsored  social  help  programs,  to  pros- 
per and  gro's^-.  This  is  why  I  intend  to 
fight  for  the  appropriation  of  at  least  an 
additionaLje  million  for  the  school  milk 
program  in  fiscal  1967.  This  amount  is 
essential  if  the  Federal  Govcnunent  is 
once  again  to  reimbtu-se  local  commu- 


AMBASSADOR  BOWLES'  ASSESS- 
MENT OF  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  note  of 
optimism,  albeit  cautious  optimism,  has 
been  sounded  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam by  Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  Ambas- 
sador Bowles,  upon  returning  to  his  post 
at  New  Delhi  following  a  trip  tliro-jgh 
southeast  Asia,  expressed  his  personal 
assessment  of  the  situation  at  a  news 
conference  August  17.  His  statement  on 
that  occasion  is  deserving  of  notice  be- 
cause it  represents  an  intelligent,  well- 
informed  view,  and  because  it  states  the 
U.S.  hope  for  Asia: 

That  the  day  will  soon  come  when  India 
and  the  noncommunist  nations  of  Asia  will 
themselves  organize  an  effective  effc.-t  to 
assure  that  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  is  not 
repeated  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Ambassador  Bowles' 
.statement  in  New  Delhi  on  August  17  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cautious  Optimism   From   Vietn.am 
I  By  Chester  Bowles,  US  Ambassador  to 
India ) 
I  have  Just  returned  to  India  from  a  week- 
long  visit  to  SouthPxist  Asia,  durlne  which  I 
had  a  chance  to  observe  at  nrst  hand  recent 
developments   in   Thailand,   Laos,   ai  d   par- 
t;cularly  South  Vietnam, 

These  three  countries,  as  vou  know  are 
now  the  Immediate  targets  of  communism 
in  Southern  and  Southeastern  Asia.  My 
purpose  m  visiting  them  was  to  make  a 
personnl  estimate  of  how  well  they  are  stand- 
ing up  to  this  pressure. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  this  was  my  sixth 
visit  to  Southeast  Asia  in  fourteen  years  and 
that  I  return  to  India  much  encouraged 

In  Laos  the  situation  has  Improved  dra- 
matically In  the  past  two  years,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  present  Prime  MinlEter's'  de- 
termination  to  keep  his  eountrv  from  being 
swallowed  up  by  communist  elements.  Al- 
though the  communist-led  forces  still  con- 
trol nearly  one-third  of  the  population,  they 
are  steadily  losing  ground. 

Thailand,  which  has  been  publicly  named 
by  the  Chinese  Government  .is  the  commu- 
nists' next  Southeast  Asia  target.  Is  also  tak- 
ing e:  ergetlc  and  constructive  steps  to  meet 
the  threat. 

In  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  country 
Government  forces  are  vigorously  hunting 
down  Clilnese-lralned  communist  satKJteurs 
and  assa-sslns  who  have  been  sent  into  the 
peaceful  villages  of  this  urea  to  disrupt  and 
to  destroy. 

In  support  of  this  rural  securitv  pro- 
gramme. Thai  Government,  with  the  stipport 
of  the  United  States,  is  pressing  forward 
with  Intensive  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment programmes  even  in  the  most  remote 
sections  of  the  country. 

In  South  Vietnam, 'a  1,500-mlIe  trip  by 
plane,  helicopter,  and  Jeep,  covering  many 
outlying  provinces,  left  me  cautious: v  opti- 
mistic. Although  the  military  struggle  is 
sliii  Intense.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces,  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  American  and  other  allied  units, 
are  steadily  gaining  ground. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  four  divUions 
we  visited  in  the  field  offered  Impressive 
evidence  that  in  the  last  year,  and  particu- 
larly In  the  last  six  months,  they  have  been 
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successfully  wearing  down  their  communist 
adversaries. 

This  claim  was  fully  borne  out  by  my  own 
observations.  For  Instance.  In  a  rural  prov- 
ince sixty  miles  east  of  Saigon  I  drove  In  a 
Jeep  few  some  fifteen  miles  through  country- 
side which  less  than  two  months  before  had 
been  under  the  control  of  regular  Viet  Cone 
units.  * 

However,  we  must  not  forget  that  North 
Vietnam  has  sent  forty  to  flfty  thousand 
of  lu  regular  army  troops  Into  South  Viet- 
nam both  by  way  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
through  Laos  and  directly  across  the  deml  - 
Itarized  zone  which  divides  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  These  are  professional  soldiers 
who  fight  In  uniform  and  are  armed  v?lth  tt  e 
most  modern  Chinese  weapons. 

Therefore,  unless  the  Hanoi  Governmtnt 
can  somehow  be  persuaded  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  military  situation  can  be  stabi- 
lized. 

Another  dimension  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Governments  massive  effort  to  estab- 
lUh  political  stability,  which  I  had  a  chance 
to  examine  at  first  hand,  are  the  many  Un- 
pressive  self-help  projects  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  schools,  clinics,  roads,  housing 
and  central  markets. 

Training  programmes  similar  to  those  being 
developed  here  in  India  are  also  going  for- 
ward. For  example,  since  nay  last  visit  to 
South  Vietnam  in  July  ia63,  over  5.500  school 
teachers  have  Been  graduated  and  training 
programmes  for  thousands  of  civil  adminis- 
trators are  well  under  way. 

When  you  consider  that  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam  is  less  than  that  of  the  Indian 
state  of  Kerala  and  that  a  full-scale  war  is  In 
progress,  this  is  an  impressive  performance 
Although  the  United  States  Is  providing  most 
of  the  material  resources,  the  effort  is  going 
forward  under  increasingly  competent  South 
Vietnamese  leadership  and  direction. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  political 
development  in  the  period  Immediately  ahead 
win  be  the  September  11  th  election  for  the 
formation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  This 
will  be  the  first  national  election  ever  held 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  I  believe  its  outcome 
will  be  a  decisive  milestone  in  the  future  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

For  the  last  several  years  the  Viet  Cong 
echoed  by  their  Chinese  communist  sup- 
porters, have  been  attempting  to  persuade 
people  all  over  the  world  that  they  represent 
the  revolutionary  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  whose  will  is  being  frustrated  by 
a  "reactionary  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment supported  by  the  ••imperialisf  United 
States. 

There  is  already  ample  evidence  that  this 
claini  is  false.  For  instance,  no  important 
South  Vietnamese  poliUcai  or  military  per- 
sonage and  no  South  Vietnamese  military 
unit  has  ever  defected  to  the  Viet  Cong 
On  two  occasions  the  Viet  Cong  have  failed 
dismally  in  their  efforts  to  organize  a  general 
strike. 

I  believe  the  September  election  wUl  offer 
further  evidence  that  far  from  represent- 
ing the  sober,  hardworking,  long-sufferine 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong 
speak  for  only  a  minority  who  will  seek  by 
every  possible  means  to  prevent  the  demo- 
cratic test  of  a  free  election. 

In  preparing  for  this  election  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  divided  into  108  electoral  dis- 
tricts, plus  nine  additional  seats  provided 
for  tribal  minority  groups,  in  a  procedure 
Similar  to  the  ooe  followed  here  in  India 

Five  hundred  and  forty-two  candidates 
^'.^°  registered,  which  means  that 
.^"  -T^"'  individuals  will  contest  for  each 
seat.  The  largest  number  of  candidates  are 
?«^l  t«*<=^ers.  Closely  followed  by  doctors, 
labour,  business,  and  rural  leaders 

Once  elected,  this  Constituent  Assembly 
S,!»i'7,?*/*  '  democratic  conatltutlon-for 
South  Vietnam,     in  February,  at  about  the 
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same  time  that  Indfe  will  be  holding  its 
own  electioiLS.  a  fully  responsible,  repre- 
senuTtive  government  will  be  chosen  uftder 
this  new  constitution  by  another  free  vote. 
The  present  government  will  then  resign  and 
the  new  one  will  take  us  place. 

If  the  September  llth  election  is  held 
on  schedule  and  a  slgalflcant  number  of  peo- 
ple in  this  war-torn  country  are  able  and 
willing  to  vote,  tiie  re-suit  will  represent  a 
mas.sive  democratic  repudiation  of  com- 
munist claims  and  a  dtci.sive  political  victory 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 

Consequently,  the  communists  will  do 
everything  in  tiielr  potver  to  keep  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  away  from  the  polls  Be- 
tween now  and  electloa  day  we  shall  no  doubt 
see  an  intense  commutitst  programme  of  In- 
timidation, assasslnatjon,  and  harassment. 
Indeed,  the  campaign  xvas  already  beginning 
while  I  was  there  last  tfeek. 

It  is  expected  that  more  than  500  pre.ss 
representatives  from  all  over  the  world  will 
be  able  to  witness  the  election  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  each  of  the  forty-three  prov- 
inces and  from  Saigon  and  report  the  full 
facts  to  their  readers.  I  hope  this  press 
gathering  will  include  tiany  of  India's  ablest 
reporters,  editors,   and   commentat/3rs 

Speaking  more  generHly.  I  returned  to  New 
Delhi  deeply  Impressed  with  the  Increasing 
determination  of  the  nDncommunist  nations 
of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  to  create  a  solid 
base  for  their  own  sec»riiy,  iis-a-vts  China, 
and  to  assure  their  o»n  economic  growth 
Foreign  Minister  Thaijafs  recent  proposal 
for  an  all-Asia  conference  to  bring  peace  to 
Vietnam  was  promptly  supported  bv  Japan 
the  Philippines.  Malaysia,  and  othernatlons. 
I  also  found  considertble  Interest  in  India. 
Several  South  Vietnamese  political  leaders 
asked  me  about  the  Indian  Constitution  and 
its  Parliamentary  sy.stem,  while  develop- 
mental officials  were  interested  in  your  pro- 
grammes in  school  builfllng.  malaria  control 
agriculture,  and  small  industries. 

However,  the  most  jointed  questions  in 
Thailand.  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  con- 
cerned India's  broad  approach  to  Asian  af- 
fairs. Particular  concern  and  Interest  w,is 
expressed  In  India  s  vitw  of  China.  I  was 
frequently  asked  whether  India  saw  Chinese 
expansionism  sifnply  as  a  phenomenon 
llnUted  to  the  HlAialayan  area  or  rather  a,s  a 
threat  to  all  the  people  of  noncommunist 
Asia.  ^ 

So  much  for  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  I  saw  It.  Now  let  me  review  briefly 
my  own  governments  attitude  toward  the 
developments  which  I  have  described  and 
particularly  to  the  purtult  of  a  Just  peace 
in  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  several   fundamental  points: 

1.  The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by 
United  States  planes  is  restricted  to  mili- 
tary targets  which  are  fceing  used  bv  Hanoi 
in  support  of  its  aggretslon  against  South 
Vietnam.  The  U.S.  remains  prepared  to 
cease  tins  bombing  the  moment  that  Hanoi 
agrees  to  take  some  reciprocal  action. 

2.  The  United  Suites  reaffirms  its  offer. 
which  It  has  made  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions, to  join  with  oth«rs  In  negotiating  a 
peaceful  settlement.  VVe  are  prepared  un- 
conditionally to  discuss  n.ny  proposals  which 
may  lead  toward  a  peaaeful  settlement  in- 
cluding the  so-called  Four  Points  set  forth 
by  North  Vietnam. 

For  the  record,  may  1  remind  you  that 
the  United  States  has  replied  afBrmatively 
to  the  peace  initiatives  sponsored  or  par- 
ticipated in  by  India.  We  welcomed  the 
proposals  of  the  nonallgtied  nations  In  Bel- 
grade on  April  8.  1965.  We  welcomed  Pres- 
ident Radhakrishnans  proposal  on  the  24th 
of  that  same  month.  Again  we  welcomed 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  Geneva  proposal  of  July  8 
1966.  The  United  Stat«s  has  consistently 
supported  reconvening  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence and  a  settlement  ttased  on  the  essen- 
tials of  the   1954  and   19«2  Geneva  Accords 
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3  The  United  States  does  not  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. We  hold  no  animosity  toward  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam;  indeed,  President 
Johnson  has  repeatedly  pledged  oiu-  assist- 
ance for  the  economic  development  of  North 
Vietnam  once  peace  has  been  restored. 

4.  The  United  States  has  no  intention  or 
desire  to  maintain  military  bases  in  Souih- 
eiust  Asia.  We  are  pledged  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  its 
security  and  freedom  of  choice  have  been 
assured. 

5.  The  United  States  does  not  oppose  the 
reunification  of  Vietnam.  We  support  the 
right  of  self-determination  through  the  free 
choice  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Similarly, 
the  United  States  does  not  oppose  the  neu- 
trality or  nonalignment  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  if  that  Is  the  course  they 
choose. 

6.  However,  until  the  communists  agree 
to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  by  one 
means  or  another,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  support  South  Vietnam's  resist- 
ance to  aggression.  We  shall  maintain  our 
eiTorts  until  the  aggression  ceases  and  South 
Vietnam  is  allowed  to  determine  its  own 
future,  free  of  outside  coercion. 

7.  This  policy  reflects  the  consistent  de- 
termination of  my  Government  since  1941 
to  resist  aggression  in  Asia  and  to  create 
here  the  basis  for  stability,  prosperity  and 
freedom. 

In  World  War  II  this  determination  caused 
us  to  oppose  Japanese  aggression  throughout 
Asia.  It  then  led  to  our  participation  in  the 
U.N.  opposition  to  the  communist  Invasion 
of  South  Korea.  It  led  us  to  defend  Taiwan, 
and  in  1962  it  brought  us  promptly  to  your 
support  when  Chinese  forces  violated  India's 
northern  borders. 

After  this  vast  and  costly  effort  by  the 
American  Government,  our  abandonment  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  is  unthinkable. 
Not  only  would  millions  of  dedicated  South 
Vietnamese  be  ground  under  by  the  com- 
munists, but  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  support  and 
a:>sist  the  free  nations  of  Asia — including 
India— would  become  subject  to  serious 
doubt  both  by  these  nations  and  by  their 
communist  adversaries. 

May  I  add  that  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  India  and  the 
noncommunist  nations  of  Asia  will  them- 
selves organize  an  effective  effort  to  assure 
that  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  is  not  repeated 
elsewhere. 
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MARGARET  SANGER:  "ONE  OF 
HISTORY'S  GREAT  REBELS  AND  A 
MONUMENTAL  FIGURE" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  edi- 
torial comments  will  be  written  about  the 
late  Margaret  Sanger  henceforth  because 
her  concern  was  for  all  mankind,  and 
her  crusade  on  behalf  of  family  planning 
made  sense  when  people  listened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  a  news  story  by  Martin  Tol- 
chin.  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  September  11,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editoi-ial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Margaret  Sanger's  Legacy 
( By  Martin  Tolchin ) 

As  a  young  nurse  on  New  York's  Lower 
East  Side.  Margaret  Sanger  specialized  in 
maternity  cases.  She  saw  women,  weary  and 
old  at  35,  resorting  to  self-induced  abortions 
which  frequently  caused  their  deaths 

Mrs.  Sanger  nursed  one  mother,  close  to 
death  after  a  self-inflicted  abortion,  back  'o 
health,  and  heard   the  woman  plead  with  a 


doctor  for  protection  against  another  preg- 
nancy. 

"TeU  Jake  to  sleep  on  the  roof."  the  physi- 
cian said. 

The  mother  died  six  months  later  during 
a  second  abortion.  Mrs.  Sanger  renounced 
nursing. 

"I  came  to  a  sudden  realization  that  my 
work  as  a  nurse  and  my  activities  in  social 
service  were  entirely  palliative  and  con- 
sequently futile  and  useless  to  reUeve  the 
misery  I  saw  all  about  me." 

At  that  point  Mrs.  Sanger,  who  coined  the 
phrase  "birth  control,"  began  her  crusade 
to  free  women  from  sexual  servitude,  as  she 
saw  It. 

The  fiery  feminist,  who  died  last  week  at 
the  age  of  82.  survived  Federal  Indictments. 
a  one-month  Jail  term,  numerous  arrests 
and  lawsuits,  hundreds  of  raids  on  her  clinics 
and  tlie  combined  opposition  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches  to  see  much  of 
the  world  accept  her  view  that  family  plan- 
ning was  a  basic  human  right. 

OPPOSmON    TO    approval 

Mrs.  Sanger  saw  Protestant  opposition  turn 
to  approval.  Catholic  opposition  appears  to 
be  all  but  surmounted.  Legal  barriers  to 
birth  control  have  all  but  been  removed. 

Pope  Paul  ■VI  acknowledged  in  a  recent 
Interview  that  he  was  reappraising  the 
church's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  birth 
control. 

Mrs.  Sanger's  American  Birth  Control 
League,  established  In  1921,  became  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 
in  1946.  The  federation  today  has  centers 
in  150  cities  in  the  United  States  and  38 
member  organizations  and  projects  in  68 
other  countries. 

"It  was  she  who  convinced  America  and 
the  world  that  control  of  conception  Is  a 
b.isic  human  right  and  '.ike  other  human 
rights  must  be  equally  available  to  all"  said 
Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher.  president  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Worldwide  Association. 

Margaret  Sanger 

When  Margaret  Hlgglns.  one  of  eleven  chil- 
dren of  a  stonecutter,  looked  around  Corning 
N.Y..  she  observed  that  "large  families  were 
aDsociated  with  poverty,  toil,  unemployment, 
drunkenness,  cruelty,  fighting,  Jails;  the  smaU 
ones  with  cleanliness,  leisure,  freedom,  light 
space,  sunshine."  It  was  only  a  child's  view! 
but  It  helped  to  change  the  world.  As  Mar- 
garet Sanger  she  was  one  of  history's  great 
rebels  and  a  moniunental  figure  of  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  economics  of  poverty,  the  hmited  re- 
sources of  the  planet  measured  against  the 
limitless  capacity  of  mankind  to  increase,  has 
at  last  brought  most  governments  and  most 
religions  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  birth 
control.  But  It  was  for  the  liberation  of 
women  as  individuals  that  Mrs.  Sanger  began 
her  crusade  In  1913.  The  population  explo- 
sion had  not  been  thought  of  when  she  first 
published  "Woman  Rebel, "  and  first  went  to 
Jail  in  1914.  and  when  she  opened  America's 
first  birth-control  clinic  in  Brooklyn  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  birth-control  movement  grew  out  of 
one  woman's  outrage  at  the  suffering  slie  saw 
among  the  poor.  It  grew  into  a  view  of  fam- 
ily planning  accepted  and  practiced  In  a  ma- 
jority of  American  homes,  a  cause  widely  and 
wisely  promoted  throughout  the  world  and 
an  International  consensus  that  population 
control  is  necessary  to  human  welfare  and 
global  peace. 


NEGRO  UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  the 
distinguished  business  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen,  re- 
cently authored  an  Important  column  on 
the  problem  of  Negro  unemployment. 


Mr.  Ro'wen  calls  attention  to  the  dis- 
turbing fact  that  the  unemployment  rate 
among  Negroes  Is  now  8.2,  nearly  2!a 
times  the  rate  among  whites.  He  makes 
clear  that  this  situation  is  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  frustrations  and  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  tlus  sig- 
nificant column  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Nec.ro  Unemployment — Its   Time  To   Open 
THE  Doors 

( By  Hobart  Rowen ) 
Probably  the  most  discouraging  statistic  to 
come  out  of  the  Washington  numbers-fac- 
tory lately  Is  the  higher  Negro  unemployment 
rate.  At  8.2  percent  in  August,  it  is  "nearly 
2  =  2  times  the  white  unemployment  rate  of 
3.4  percent.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
biggest  economic  boom  in  history,  the  Negro 
is  not  gaining,  he  is  losing,  m  the  area  in 
which  he  needs  help  most — Jobs. 

Worst  of  all.  officials  say  they  are  at  a  loss 
to  explain  this  phenomenon.  IJntil  recently, 
the  tlieory  that  prosperity  would  reach  oiit 
even  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  unskilled 
seemed  to  be  proving  out.  Even  the  barrel- 
bottom  would  get  scraped,  we  were  told. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Negro  un- 
employment had  dropped  to  around  7  per- 
cent, still  double  the  white  rate  but  a  con- 
siderable improvement  from  the  level  of  the 
Epring  of  1965.  when  it  was  8.6  per  cent.  At 
le:vst.  the  Jobless  total  was  coming  down  in 
step  with   the  general  trend. 

But  the  situation  since  May  has  deterlo- 
r.ited:  while  unemployment  continues  to 
edge  down  among  whites.  It  has  moved  up 
considerably  among  Negroes.  Nor  is  it  a 
question  Just  of  the  teenager  problem.  Tliat 
is  simply  the  worst  spot  of  all.  with  an  un- 
employment rate  of  27  per  cent  among  Neero 
youth. 

The  worsened  Job  outlook  is  among  Negro 
men.  Negro  women,  as  well  as  among  Negro 
teen-agers.  It  runs  through  all  industries, 
and  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

There  are  a  number  of  unhappy  develop- 
ments contributing  to  the  situation,  lu  the 
opinion  of  worried  and  well-informed  persons 
In  Washington. 

First  of  all,  the  drive  in  private  industry 
to  hire  Negroes  apparently  has  lost  steam,  in 
part,  perhaps,  because  national  attention 
has  been  diverted  from  civil  rights  to  Viet- 
nam. Moreover,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission  never  developed  Into 
a  tough,  viable  agei:cy.  Since  May.  it  has 
been  without  a  chairman.  Now.  under 
Stephen  N.  Shulman.  former  general  counsel 
of  the  Air  Force,  it  may  get  going  again. 

It  should  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  that  many  companies  have  made  hon- 
est efforts  to  recruit — and  have  been  re- 
buffed. They  must  keep  trying,  for  it's  hard 
to  undo  in  a  few  years  the  damage  done  in 
a  century. 

Second,  as  a  recent  Labor  Department 
study  shows.  Industry  and  commerce  is  ex- 
panding in  the  suburbs,  not  in  the  central 
cities.  Job  opportunities  have  thereby  been 
exported  to  suburbia,  where  segregated 
housing  patterns  prevail.  Thus,  it  becomes 
Increasingly  difficult  for  Negroes  to  find  the 
Jobs  and  pay  their  way  to  them. 

And  finally,  the  industrial  Job  expansion 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  boom  is  probably 
calling  for  skills  or  the  ability  to  learn  that 
many  of  the  disadvantaged  Negroes  simply 
do  not  have. 

White  society  has  kept  the  Negro  in  the 
ghetto  so  long  that  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
many  are  beyond  recall.  Some  of  the  cur- 
rent poverty  programs   amount  to  no  more 


than  a  massive  dole  designed  to  keep  a  lid 
on   a   powder   keg. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  things  that  must 
be  done.  Employers  who  have  rested  on 
their  laurels,  pleased  as  punch  because 
they've  hired  one  or  two  Negroes,  need  to 
be  pushed  again  Into  a  vigorous,  poeitlve  ef- 
fort to  find,  hire  and  train. 

In  the  short  run  companies  escaping  to 
suburbia  may  do  well.  But  In  the  long  run. 
if  btislness  shUts  to  the  suburbs  while  the 
ghettoes  remain  Intact,  they  are  risking  a 
period  of  uiu-est — even  revolution — that  will 
make  the  1965-66  riots  look  pale. 

What  business  had  better  do  Is  to  back 
open  housing  programs  !n  the  subtirbs. 
More  money  will  have  to  be  spent  on  basic 
education  and  training  programs. 

The  Government,  for  Its  part,  needs  to  dig 
deeper  into  the  various  root  causes  for  Ne- 
gro unemployment.  In  all  probability,  the 
Situation  is  probably  even  worse  than  por- 
trayed. A  special  Labor  Department  survey 
for  March,  for  example,  showed  150.000  Ne- 
gro men  aged  25  to  64  in  the  big  city  slums 
not  even  looking  for  work— and  therefore 
not  counted  among  the  unemployed. 

For  too  long,  this  country  has  been  divided 
into  two  economies.  There  is  the  first-class 
one.  where  there  Is  a  boom,  fancy  cars,  good 
clothes,  and  worry  about  yesterday's  Dc^w- 
Jones  closing  st«:k  average. 

And  then  there's  the  other  economy — of 
hunger  and  hate  and  unemployment.  'Those 
of  us  in  the  first  class  section  had  better  start 
opening  the  doors. 


THE  USIA— AN  INFOR\LATIVE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  recently  filed 
its  26th  semiannual  report  to  Concre.ss. 

In  the  foreword,  Leonard  H.  Marks, 
who  this  month  observes  his  first  anni- 
versary as  Director  of  the  USIA.  states: 

As  man's  ability  to  create  weapons  of  ulti- 
mate terror  becomes  more  widespread,  we 
who  Inhabit  this  small  planet  must  devote 
more  of  our  energies  to  the  critical  race 
between  communication  and  catastrophe. 

Philosophically  and  factually,  the 
report  presents  the  activities  of  the 
USIA  in  telling  America's  story  to  the 
world.  The  facts  and  figures  are  impres- 
sive; USIA  has.  during  the  period  of 
Januar>-  through  June  1966.  broadcast 
845  hours  weekly  in  38  languages  to  an 
estimated  worldwide  audience  of  25  mil- 
lion daily;  exhibited  its  motion  pictures 
to  350  million  people  in  120  countries: 
placed  its  television  programs  on  2.082 
TV  stations  in  94  countries;  produced 
400.000  leaflets  and  pamphlets  a  week  in 
47  languages  for  use  in  115  countries; 
published  more  than  1.300.000  copies  ixr 
month  of  24  magazines  in  29  languages 
for  distribution  in  90  countries:  assisted 
foreign  publishers  to  produce  6  million 
copies  of  799  different  books.  Includin;:: 
tran.';Iations :  operated  223  libraries  and 
reading  rooms,  which  were  visited  by 
over  12  million  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Marks 
states  in  the  report: 

As  I  consider  the  past  year.  I  find  no  reason 
to  change  the  basic  phJlosopliy  which  1 
brought  to  this  assignment.  It  Is  expressed 
In  five  words:  "truth  Is  our  best  propaganda." 

Two  other  it«ms  of  particular  interest 
are  accoimts  of  dollar  savings  in  USIA 
activities  and  of  efforts  to  strengthen 
foreign  language  skUls  of  USIA  officers. 
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I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  report  In  the  belief  that  they  also 
will  find  it  informative. 


DEATH  OP  C.  E.  WCX>LMAN,  FOUND- 
ER AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OF 
DELTA  AIR  LINES  ' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  was  saddened  by  the  death  Sun- 
day of  C.  E.  Woolman,  founder  and  chief 
executive  of  Delta  Air  Lines. 

In  his  untimely  passing,  Georgia  lost 
one  of  its  finest  citizens  and  the  airline 
industry  one  of  its  great  pioneers.  He 
wiU  be  sorely  missed  by  his  loved  ones, 
friends,  and  associates. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Woolman's  obituary  In  Monday's  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

C.  E.  Woolman.  Chairman,  Poundes  or 
Delta  Am.X-rsza 

Atlanta.  Ga.— Recently.  C.  E.  Woolman 
presented  a  20-year  service  pin  to  one  of  his 
employes  and  said,  "You've  done  well  for  a 
girl  who  started  out  In  the  trash  basket." 

The  employe  had  nearly  forgotten  her  first 
meeting  with  her  boss  In  the  early  1940s 
when  she  walked  Into  the  office  and  in  her 
nervousness  became  entangled  with  a  waste 
paper  basket. 

Mr.  Woolman  had  not  forgotten. 

That  incident  typified  Mr,  Woolman,  a 
pilot  who  founded  a  small  crop-dusting  firm 
In  1926  and  watched  it  grow  into  Delta  Air 
Lines,  seventh  largest  air  carrier  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Woolman  always  tried  to  keep  In  close 
touch  with  hU  employes.  When  he  died 
yesterday,  one  of  the  first  telephone  calls  to 
the  home  office  here  was  from  a  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  porter  who  started  with  the  company  in 
1934. 

MAtt-LOADINO    KECALLED 

"Me  and  Mr.  Woolman  used  to  load  the 
mall  together."  he  said. 

Mr.  Woolman,  76.  died  In  Methodist  Hos- 
pital at  Houston.  Tex.  Death  was  attributed 
to  a  heart  attack.  He  had  been  making  a 
^  satisfactory  recovery  from  abdominal  surgery 
Sept.  4. 

Survivors  Include  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Sam 
Preston  and  Mrs.  Martha  Taylor,  both  of 
AtlanU;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Rachael  Woolman 
Simpson  of  Urbana.  111.:  a  niece,  Mrs.  Delmer 
Murphy  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  and  five  grand- 
children, all  of  Atlanta. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow 
morning  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Atlanta  and  burial  will  be  in  Atlanta's 
Arlington  Cemetery. 

BOARD    CKAniMAK 

Mr.   Woolman  wae  elevated   to  the  chair- 
manship of  Delta's  board  and  to  chief  execu- 
^    tlve  officer  last  year.    He  had  been  company 
president  and  general  manager. 

He  was  iKJrn  on  the  campus  of  Indiana 
Dnlveraity,  the  son  of  a  college  physics  pro- 
fessor. He  spent  moet  of  his  younger  Ufe 
however,  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus 
an  institution  he  attended. 

In  1910.  he  worked  his  way  acroBg  the 
AtlanUc  on  a  cattle  boat  to  attend 
toe  world's  first  aviation  meeting  in  Rhelms 
France.  It  waa  this  event  to  wliich  he  at- 
tributed his  leaning  toward  aviation. 

In  1936,  after  serving  ae  a  county  agri- 
cultural agent  and  managing  a  7.000-acre 
plantation  to  Louisiana,  he  founded  a  crop- 
dusting  firm  to  combat  the  boll  weevil  that 
threatened  the  South'a  cotton  economy 


THE  ELECTION  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President 
yesterday  the  people  of  the  Government- 
occupied   sections    of    Vietnam    dealt    a 
shattering  blow  to  the  Vietcong. 

Yesterday,  the  people  of  the  Govern- 
ment-occupied sections  of  South  Viet- 
nam gave  Ho  Chi  Mbih  one  of  the  worst 
defeats  of  his  life. 

Yesterday,  the  pe«ple  of  South  Viet- 
nam who  were  free  to  vote  moved  a  giant 
step  in  the  direction  tf  popularly  elected, 
constitutional  government. 

Yesterday,  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  areas  where  they  could  vote  re- 
inforced the  faith  of  Americans  who 
have  all  along  believad  that  the  people  of 
that  wartom  land  wanted  nothing 
more  than  freedom  to  make  their  own 
way  and  to  build  their  own  country. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Pitsident,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  went  to  the  polls, 
where  the  polls  were  open,  giving  them 
a  chance  to  vote. 

They  went  in  overn-heiming  numbers. 
If  the  latest  reports  lire  correct,  over  80 
percent  of  the  eligible  votens  in  that 
portion  of  South  Vietnam  whore  the 
polls  were  open,  cast  their  ballots  for 
their  choice  of  candidates  to  a  constit- 
uent assembly. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  voteis — and  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  candidates. 

The  candidates  ran  for  .seats  in  the 
Assembly  at  the  ri$k  of  their  Uves. 
Many  of  the  voters  caet  their  ballots  un- 
der the  same  threat. 

Tlie  Communists  had  set  out  to  use 
evei-j'  technique  of  violence  at  their  dijs- 
posal  to  make  the  elections  impos.sible. 
Their  entire  propagalnda  apparatus  of 
the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam  and 
in  Hanoi  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  was  directed  to  discourage 
participation  in  the  vCting. 

Candidates  received  threatening 
phone  calls  and  letters.  And  some  were 
visited  by  Vietcong  agents.  The  mes- 
sage was  simple— and  brutal :  pull  out  of 
the  election,  or  you  will  be  killed.  Yet.  of 
the  more  than  500  candidates,  not  1 
withdrew  his  name  because  of  this 
harassment. 

The  people  were  threatened,  too. 
Vietcong  agents  fanned  out  through  the 
countryside.  They  called  at  village 
houses  in  the  dead  of  night.  And  the 
message  was  repeated  and  repeated 
again:  Do  not  vote. 

But  the  people  did  vote.  When  elec- 
tion day  came,  they  trooped  to  the  polls 
in  huge  numbers.  They  rode  buffaloes, 
and  they  walked.  They  rode  buses. 
They  used  every  available  means  of 
transport.  But  they  |;ot  to  the  ix)lls— 
more  than  4  mjHion  of  them. 

vote,  the 

•own  in 

rted   this 

or  more  were 

vote.    The  Viet- 
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people  ducked.  Three  of  them  were  hit 
and  died  on  the  spot,  according  to  re- 
ports, but  the  rest  kept  going,  and  they 
voted. 

In  an  off-year  election,  we  can  expect 
about  39  percent  of  our  eligible  voters 
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in  the  United  States  to  turn  up  at  the 
polLs.  And  no  one  Is  shooting  at  us.  So 
when  more  than  80  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble Vietnamese  appear  at  the  polls  when 
they  were  open  in  South  Vietnam,  free- 
men here  and  ever>'where  can  only  be 
filled  with  wonder— and  with  pride  at  the 
courage  of  another  people  in  a  faraway 
place. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  what  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  thinking  this  morning.  What 
happens  now  to  his  claim  that  the  Com- 
munists represent  the  voice  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  In  the  Government 
areas?  What  does  he  now  tell  the  young 
men  from  the  North  whom  he  has  sent 
Into  South  Vietnam?  What  does  he  now 
tell  those  he  promised  would  be  welcomed 
as  "liberators"?  For  the  overwhelming 
voice  of  the  people  of  the  free  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  has  sjwken.  And  it  has 
said:  "We  do  not  want  you.  We  want  to 
iTile  ourselves." 

Yes;  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the 
South  Vietnam  areas  not  under  Vietcong 
control  have  taken  an  impoitant  step  in 
the  direction  of  building  their  own  polit- 
ical life. 

But  let  us  remember  that  it  Is  but  a 
step,  not  the  entire  journey.  The  new 
Assembly  has  the  responsibility  for  writ- 
ing a  new  constitution.  Next  will  come 
the  creation  of  executive  and  legislative 
organs  to  conduct  the  day-to-day  busi- 
ness of  government.  A*d  we  can  expect 
elections  for  those  new  political  Institu- 
tions early  next  year. 

There  are  as  yet  no  national  political 
parties— around  which  the  loyalties  of 
men  and  women,  and  the  political  hfe  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  assembled. 
This  is  another  major  task  that  lies 
ahead. 

We  who  remember  our  own  histoiv 
know  the  travail  and  the  difficulties  we 
passed  through  in  shaping  a  nation  and 
in  developing  the  parties  and  the  institu- 
tions of  government  that  met  our  needs 
and  our  desires.  Thi,s  is  the  work  of  dec- 
ades, not  of  months. 

So  let  us  be  patient  with  our  South 
Vietnamese  friends — for  they  have  hard 
work  ahead  and  a  long  path  to  travel. 

But  yesterday,  they  moved  ahead  down 

that  path — with  courage  and  with  hope 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  this  would 

have  been  possible  yesterday  if  the  role 

we  have  played  had  been  different. 

Without  the  wisdom  of  a  determined 
Pre.sident — without  the  sacrifice  of  brave  • 
American  men — without  our  militaiy 
and  economic  assistance — would  there 
have  been  an  election  in  any  part  of 
South  Vietnam  yesterday? 

The  answer  is  obvious  to  us  all. 
So  let  us  take  new  heart — let  us  take 
hope — that  the  basic  coui-se  we  are  pur- 
suing is  the  right  one,  .even  if  there  are 
individual  mistakes  and  tragic  misun- 
derstandings. 

For  we  are  helping  a  brave  and  deter- 
mined people — a  people  who  want  to  be 
free  to  make  their  own  choice.  I  believe 
that  we  are  making  progress,  and  if  we 
do  not  escalate  this  war  into  Cambodia 
or  North  Vietnam,  peace  may  be  closer 
thaawe  think. 
Let  us  hope  that  day  Is  near. 
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NATIONAL  REDWOOD  PARK  A  BIT 
NEARER  TO  REALIZATION 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson],  and  I  jointly  announced 
at  a  press  conference  that  the  lumber 
companies  in  northern  California,  op- 
erating in  the  proposed  National  Red- 
wood Park  areas,  had  all  voluntarily  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not  cut  any 
redwoods  in  such  areas. 

Congress  may  therefore  proceed  in  its 
next  session  to  consider  Redwood  Park 
legislation  as  recommended  bv  the 
President. 

All  conservation  groups  are  agreed 
that  a  National  Redwood  Park  is  in  th«> 
national  Interest.  There  is,  however 
disagreement  on  size  and  location. 

I  made  a  statement  last  Thursday  on 
this  matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kuchel 
The  public  Interest  of  the  American  people 
is  well  served  today  and  the  cause  of  sound 
conservation  has  been  advanced.  We  are 
a  little  nearer  to  tlie  creation  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  because  of  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  lumber  industry.  Congress 
may  proceed  next  January  to  consider  Red- 
wood Park  legislation.  Meanwhile,  the  giant 
and  ancient  trees  In  the  proposed  park  sites 
are  in  no  danger. 

Miller  Redwood  Company  has  agreed  to 
stop  cutting  the  redwoods  from  along  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Jededlali  Smith  State 
Park.  It  Will  simply  carry  on  Its  logging 
operations  in  other  parte  of  its  properties 
which  is  all  we  sought  at  this  time.  It  has 
agreed  that  until  Congress  has  had  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  act  on  Redwood  National 
Park  legislation,  it  will  not  cut  in  the  prime 
areas  of  aged  virgin  redwoods,  it  win  not 
shut  down  during  this  period;  no  one  will 
be  out  of  a  Job. 

To  their  great  credit,  the  redwood  com- 
panies which  operate  In  the  area  proposed 
by  the  Sierra  Club  for  a  park  have  announced 
that  they  will  voluntarily,  and  at  no  cost 
to  the  American  people,  adjust  their  cutting 
operations  so  that  the  park  value  of  the 
Redwood  Creek  watershed  will  not  be  de- 
faced pending  action  on  a  Redwood  National 
Park  bill.  These  companies  are  Georgia  Pa- 
cific Corporation,  Simpson  Timber  Company 
and  Areata  Redwood  Company. 

In  its  telegram  to  me  this  morning 
Georgia-Pacific  Corporation  stated: 

"It  has  been  the  long-standing  poUcv  of 
Georgia-Pacific  Corporation  that  the  sp^ial 
interests  of  the  Corporation,  its  employees 
and  their  famUies  must  be  sacrificed  if  the 
national  interest  requires  it."    I  salute  it 

MiUer-Relllm  apparently  will  cut  about  100 
acres  of  what  It  describes  as  "non-park  qual- 
ity" trees  this  winter,  but  it  has  agreed  to 
consult  with  the  National  Park  Service  on 
the  location  of  this  cutting,  it  has  also 
agreed  to  consult  with  the  Chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  Committees  be- 
fore moving  back  into  the  prime  stands  about 
which  I  have  been  concerned  over  recent 
months. 

As  the  Chairman  has  indicated,  we  can 
look  toward  early  passage  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  bill  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Areas  of  disagreement  still  exist  on 
where  and  how  big  the  park  should  be.  The 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society,  the  Callforrxla  Divl£ion  of  the 
Izaak    Walton    League,    the    National    Oeo- 
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graphic  Society.  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
and  other  distinguished  conj'ervationists 
favor  the  bill  which  1  introduced  on  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  recommendation.  Governor 
Brown  of  California  also  favors  this  bill  The 
good  people  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  con- 
servation organizations  favor  a  vastly  larger 
park  located  in  a  different  area. 

I  believe  the  national  interest  requires  a 
great  Redwood  National  Park  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people  I 
also  believe  that  the  national  interest  re- 
qvures  the  conservation  organizations  of  this 
country  to  set  aside  their  differences  and  to 
agree  on  a  park  site  which  will  do  Justice  to 
the  majesty  of  these  centuries  old  trees, 
while  protecting  the  Umber-based  life  and 
economy  of  the  north  coast  region  of  mv 
State  of  California. 


HOW  NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOLS  ARE 
USING  FEDERAL  FLNDS  TO  MEET 
LOCAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  in  the 
September  1966  issue  of  the  NEA  Jour- 
nal there  appears  over  the  byline  of  Mr. 
Byron  Fielding  an  article  entitled  "How 
New  Mexico  Schools  Are  Using  Federal 
Funds  To  Meet  Local  Needs." 

This  article  is  an  excellent  review  of 
the  program  t)eing  carried  out  in  one  of 
our  great  States.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  comment  Mr.  Fielding  re- 
ports from  a  local  superintendent  to  the 
effect  that  "I  have  never  seen  a  Federal 
program  implemented  so  quickly.  Title 
I  is  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to 
education  in  this  State." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  because  I  feel 
that  it  can  be  most  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues when  later  we  consider  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  89-10  at  the  time 
S.  3046  comes  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

How  New  Mexico  Schools  Are  Using  Federal 
Funds  To  Meet  Local  Needs 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  no  one  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  or  In  the  various 
state  departments  of  education  could  say 
exactly  how  Title  I  of  the  new  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  .-^ct  (PL  89-10) 
was  going  to  work.  The  fl  16  billion  Con- 
gress authorized  for  Title  I  had  to  be  used 
for  projects  that  would  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  "educationally  deprived 
children."  Each  eligible  loca:  school  di.-:- 
trict  was  notified  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  funds  available  to  It  under  a  formula 
based  upon  the  number  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  it  had  and  the  average  edu- 
cational expenditure  per  child  in  its  state. 
It  was  left  up  to  the  local  school  district  to 
submit  project  applications  for  approval  by 
the  Stat*  department  of  education,  which 
was  then  empowered  to  make  grants  wiUiln 
the  limit  of  the  maximtim  amount  of  funds 
available   to   the   particular   district. 

The  big  problem  in  New  Mexico,  as  else- 
where, was  preparing  the  local  school  dis- 
trictB  to  submit  projects  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable for  TlUe  1  support.  <lx>cal  school 
officials  were  uncertain  about  whether  the 
law  was  to  be  narrowly  con^^trued.  requiring 
projects  that  would  involve  deprived  chil- 
dren exclusively,  or  whether  it  would  permit 
flexibility,  allowing  for  such  general  improve- 
ments a£  increased  library  services  and  re- 
duced class  sizes.  To  compound  the  prob- 
lem. Congress  was  late  in  appropriating 
funds,  so  that  superintendents  did  not  know 
until  after  school  had  opened  last  fall  how 


much  money  their  schools  would  be  eligible 
for  or  where  they  were  going  to  find  the 
additional  staff  they  would  need  to  cferry  on 
the  proposed  projects. 

Fortunately.  Charles  H.  Wood,  late  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  New  Mexico  Education 
Association,  had  anticipated  many  of  these 
problems.  As  early  as  May,  he  had  prepared 
and  distributed  a  booklet  giving  a  complete 
description  and  analysis  of  PL  89-10.  with  an 
accurate  estimate  of  how  much  money  each 
district  in  the  state  would  be  eligible  for  un- 
der the  Title  I  fornula. 

The  twoklet  also  contained  lists  of  sui;- 
gested  projects  for  helpi-.g  educationally  de- 
prived children 

•As  an  organized  pri..fession,"  NME.\  said 
in  the  bcmklct  we  believe  that  the  ftate 
agency  and  the  admlnisuations  of  local 
school  districts  do  not  have  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  carrying'  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Teachers  and  tnoee  on  the  firing  line 
.should  take  an  active  p.irt  In  developing  pro- 
grams and  helping  implement  the  Act  " 

After  schools  let  out  for  the  summer,  NMEA 
field  people  and  the  two  NEA  West  Coast 
representatives  held  a  serle.s  of  cor.'erences 
throughout  the  state  with  local  association 
le.\ders  and  others  to  prepare  teachers  for 
participating  in  Title  I  planning 

Similar  meetings  for  superintendents 
throughout  the  state  had  been  called  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  Leonard  j" 
DeLayo.  Mr.  DeLayo.  incidentally,  had 
cancelled  all  summer  leaves  for  the  state  de- 
p.-irtment  staff  so  that  they  could  study  the 
guidelines  published  by  the  U  S  Office  of 
Education  and  interpret  them  for  the  local 
school  di.'i'ricts.  (The  state  superintendent 
and  his  staff  have  since  been  commended  by 
the  US.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Harold 
Howe  II.  not  only  for  the  speed  with  which 
they  brought  the  benefits  of  Title  I  to  the 
children  who  need  it,  but  also  for  "the 
imagination  and  enthusiasm  that  prevadps 
the  entire  program"  in  New  Mexico  < 

As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  preparation, 
eighty-nine  of  New  Mexiros  ninety  eligible 
school  districts  during  the  past  school  >ear 
had  one  or  more  new  progr.ims  supported  en- 
tirely by  Title  I  funds.  "The  funds  have  been 
used  to  supply  children  with  everything  from 
new  library  books  to  the  eye  glasses  some  of 
them  need  to  read  the  books. 

"I've  never  seen  a  federal  program  im- 
plemented so  quickly."  says  a  local  school 
superintendent.  'Tille  I  is  the  best  thing 
that  has  happened  to  education  in  this 
state." 

Because  of  New  Mexico's  "three  cultures" — 
Indian.  Spanish,  and  Anglo — Title  1  projects 
have  had  to  be  t-Ulored  to  meet  s  v.Tnety  of 
local  needs. 

Take  the  matter  of  teaching  readinc  skills, 
for  example  Practically  every  di.strict  is 
'uislng  some  Title  I  money  for  development  of 
re.tding  skills.  West  L.is  Vegas,  a  predomi- 
nantly Spanish  speaking  community.  Is 
using  the  Miami  Linguistic  Series,  whicii  was 
originally  developed  to  teach  reading  skills  to 
Cuban  refugee  children.  Bloomfield.  which 
has  a  number  of  disadvantaged  Navajo  and 
Anglo  children,  as  well  as  Spanish,  has  been 
using  Words  in  Color  to  teach  early  read- 
ing skills. 

Pecos,  one  of  the  smallest  school  districts 
in  the  state,  used  Title  I  money  for  quite 
a  different  purpose;  It  purch,^sed  a  lour- 
wheel-drlve  school  bus  to  bring  children  to 
school  from  a  remote,  poverty-ridden  com- 
miinity  In  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Mountains 
The  only  road  into  the  community  :s  a  dirt 
logging  road  which  snow,  rain,  or  even  a 
slight  drizzle  can  make  impassable  for  con- 
ventional vehicles. 

An  interesting  Title  I  experiment  is  taking 
place  in  West  Las  Vegas,  in  grades  one 
through  five,  where  Spanish  is  being  taught 
to  pupils  whose  first  language  is  Spanish 

"The  children's  Spanish  is  not  very  good, 
though,"  says  the  teacher,  Humberto  Guru'.e. 
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"We  want  the  children  to  be  truly  bilingual, 
but  how  can  we  expect  them  to  become  lit- 
erate in  English  if  they  are  illiterate  in  their 
own  language?"     . 

Although  Mr.  Gurule  uses  an  audlo-lingual 
approach  in  his  teaching,  he  also  puts  a  great 
deal  of  streo^  on  proper  grammatical  usage 
and  vocabulary  building.  Knowing  that 
young  children  can  become  easily  bored  with 
grammar  and  word  drill,  a  visitor  to  W.r. 
Gurule's  class  is  pleasantly  surprised  at  tjie 
hand-waving  -  eagerness-to-answer  atmos- 
phere in  the  class. 

Ray  Leger,  the  youthful-looking,  biling  aal 
superintendent,  credits  this  enthusiasm  not 
only  to  .Mr.  Gurule's  patient  teaching  me  h- 
ods  but  also  to  the  delight  the  children  take 
in  being  able  to  use  their  own  language  at 
least  one  period  a  day.  "It  is  helping  many 
of  our  children  see  for  the  first  time  that 
their  own  tongue  may  be  used  as  a  medium 
of  instruction,"  he  says. 

Other  teachers  have  also  conunended  on 
the  favorable  side  effects  of  the  elementary 
Spanish  classes.  The  children  who  have  been 
taking  Spanish  seem  to  And  it  easier  than 
before  to  learn  other  subjects  where  the  in- 
struction is  given  in  English. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  Spanish 
classes.  West  Las  Vegas  has  sixteen  other 
Title  I  projects,  ranging  from  a  course  In  au- 
to mechanics  to  music  lessons.  Music  is  em- 
phasized because  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
children's  Spanish  heritage  as  their  language. 
"We  want  the  children  to  be  proud  of  their 
heritage  so  that  they  will  have  pride  In  them- 
selves," says  Litra  Romero,  the  district's 
music  director  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Under  Mr.  Romero's  direction,  West  Las 
Vegas  has  begun  its  first  organized  music 
program  for  the  elementary  schools.  He  has 
also  arranged  for  teachers  from  nearby  New 
Mexico  Highlands  University  to  give  lessons 
In  folk  dancing,  as  well  as  in  stringed  in- 
struments and  oitfno.  AU  of  this  comes  out 
of  Title  1  money. 

"There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  flexiblUty  In 
what  can  be  done  with  these  funds,"  says 
Superintendent  Leger. 

This  high  degree  of  flexibility  was  con- 
sciously encouraged  by  the  state's  Title  I 
coordinator.  Mildred  K.  Pitzpatrick.  In 
helping  local  school  districts  plan  their  pro- 
posals. Dr.  Fitzpatrl<Jf  purposely  provided  no 
models.  "We  dldnt  want  to  discourage  any- 
one from  experimenting  with  anything  that 
he  thought  might  work  in  his  particular 
situation,"  he  says. 

The  great  leeway  in  usl;-.g  Title  I  funds  to 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  Central 
ConsoUdated  School  District  No.  22  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  New  Mexico.  Central 
Consolidated  takes  in  some  4.800  square 
miles  of  Navajo  Reservation;  more  than  85 
percent  of  its  students  are  Navajo  Indians, 
who  for  the  most  part  still  lead  the  same 
pastoral  existence  that  they  did  in  the  days 
of  the  Spanish  governors. 

The  typical  Navajo  child  suffers  not  onlv 
from  the  primitive  and  harsh  conditions  of 
life  on  the  reservation  but  also  from  an  al- 
most total  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  from  Isolation  from  the 
greater  society  beyond  the  reservation.  Mere- 
ly getting  him  to  come  to  school  Is  often  dif- 
ficult, for  many  Navajos  have  not  yet  full 
accepted  the  values  of  formal  education. 

In  order  to  give  the  Navajo  child  an  op- 
portunity for  an  education  that  will  mean 
something  to  him.  Central  Consolidated  is 
spending  more  than  $465,000  In  Title  I  money 
for  a  project  on  arts  of  communication  that 
begins  at  the  pre-primary  level  and  carries  on 
through  high  school.  The  project  Includes 
construction  of  such  facilities  as  a  reading 
and  Ii£tening  skills  center,  a  language  lab- 
oratory, and  an  eight-room  pre-primary 
building,  which  should  be  ready  this  month. 
In  addition.  Title  I  provides  badly  needed 
supplementary  school  health  services  and 
two  well-balanced  meals  a  day  to  supplement 
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the  Navajo  child'j  monotonous  diet  of 
mutton  stew.  The  schsol  health  program 
Is  run  In  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Sertlce,  which  lias  found 
among  Navajo  children  diseases  ranging  from 
tuberculosis  to  slgbt-destroylng  trachoma. 
Finally,  the  school  district  has  sought  to 
spread  the  word  among  the  Navajos  about 
the.se  new  Title  I  prCJecLs.  in  drawing  up  the 
district  s  proposals.  A-'^sislant  Superintendent 
W.nllace  Cathey  madfe  provision  for  hiring  an 
attendance  officer  atd  a  Navajo  interpreter. 
The  attendance  ofTiter  Is  not  an  old-fash- 
lonod  truant  officer  but  a  college-educated, 
fully  certified  teacHer.  "His  Job  is  not  to 
threaten  but  to  iii|orm.'  says  Mr.  Cathey. 
By  having  someone  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
Navajo  children  in  the  district,  the  school 
system  hopes  not  only  to  cut  the  high  rate 
of  absenteeism  amoi|g  the  Indian  youngsters 
but,  .--.Iso  to  get  parents  of  four-  and  five-year 
olds  to  enroll  their  Children  in  the  noncom- 
pulsory  pre-priniary  classes. 

Keeping  track  of  aX\  the  Navajo  children  in 
the  school  district  is  no  mean  feat,  however. 
The  Navajos.  who  are  believed  to  have  one 
of  the  highest  birthrates  in  the  world,  have 
only  in  recent  years  attempted  to  keep  ac- 
curate birth  records.  Furthermore,  because 
of  perpetu.tl  drouglit  and  pastureland  de- 
pleted by  centurl*  of  overgrazing,  the 
Nav.ijos  h.ive  to  m*e  frequently  in  search 
of  new  grazing  land  and  watering  places  for 
their  sheep. 

If  this  were  not«  enough,  some  Navajo 
chiUlron  axe  in  the  liabit  of  changing  their 
names  whenever  it  stilts  them.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  newi  school  year,  a  fourth- 
grade  teacher  may  Have  to  go  to  last  year's 
third-iirade  teacher  »)  find  out  who  "Richard 
Begay  ■  or  'Joe  Garcia"  really  Is  as  far  as  ills 
school  record  i.s  concerned. 

The  hiring  of  th^  attendance  o.'ficer  has 
resulted  in  substantial  reduction  of  the  ab- 
sentee r.ite  amont;  tfce  school  district's  2.000 
Navajo  children.  The  public  schools  are  even 
getting  children  thfy  never  knew  were  in 
their  district  before,  i like  the  eleven-year-old 
boy  who  recently  showed  up  in  school  for 
the  first  time. 

Until  about  ton  y^ars  ago.  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Indian  children  In  New  Mexico 
were  in  the  public  ischools.  The  majority 
a'f ended  KCh'.X)ls  on  the  reservations  rvin  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and 
\  arious  churches.  Tl>ese  schools  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  (a>  being  mostly  boarding 
schools,  and  (  b-)  being  totally  segregated  and, 
therefore,  not  giving  the  Indian  child  con- 
tact with  children  UVing  off  the  reservation. 
In  order  to  perniit  Indian  children  to 
attend  public  school*  with  non-Indtans.  the 
federal  government  compensates  needy  public 
school  dLstricts  for  taking  children  from  non- 
taxable Indian  lands.  The  policy  of  the  BI.\. 
and  some  churches  la  to  provide  schools  only 
in  areas  not  served  by  the  public  schools. 
Neverthele.ss.  in  .son*e  places  they  continue 
to  accept  children  fo»  whom  public  schooling 
is  available. 

"A  lot  of  people  Seem  to  think  that  the 
Indians  prefer  having  their  children  edu- 
cated separately."  sa;^  William  Dwyer.  super- 
intendent at  Jemez  Bprlngs  "The  truth.  I 
think,  i.s  that  they  »ould  rather  have  their 
children  In  the  pubjc  schools  if  they  jvere 
sure  their  children  1i-ould  not  be  discrimi- 
nated again.st." 

Jemre  Springs  has  an  enrollment  that  Is 
about  25  percent  Ptieblo  Indian,  and  Su- 
perintendent Dwyer  Is  using  the  district's 
Title  I  money  In  wayj  that  he  hopes  will  en- 
courage more  Indian  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools.  "I'll  take  any 
Indian  cliild  wiso  wants  to  come  here."  he 
say:. 

Tlie  emph.asls  at  Jfmez  Springs  Is  on  pre- 
primary  education  aiid  language  arts.  The 
pre-primary  program  Is  designed  to  get  the 
Indian  child  at  an  a|e  when  he  Is  receptive 
to  learning   what   for  him   is   a   foreign   lan- 


guage and  to  mixing  mc«'e  easily  with  non- 
Indian  children.  The  program  has  one 
group  coming  In  the  morning  and  another 
group  m  the  afternoon  with  both  groups  at 
school  together  for  lunch,  which  Is  free. 

In  order  to  have  an  Integrated  program, 
Dwyer  permits  nondeprived  children  to  en- 
roll in  the  pre-primary  groups,  provided 
their  parents  pay  for  their  lunch  and  trani^- 
portatlon.  To  keep  these  children  out  of 
the  program.  Dwyer  believes,  would  be  to 
discriminate  against  the  Indian  children. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  pre- 
primary  program,  a  number  of  mothers  came 
from  the  Jemez  Pueblo  to  see  what  the 
school  wa.s  up  to.  Many  have  since  come 
back  to  thank  Superintendent  Dwyer  for 
what  the  school  Is  doing  for  the  children. 
Some  even  stay  to  assist  the  two  pre-primary 
teachers  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

An  unexpected  dividend.  Superintendent 
Dwyer  feels,  is  tlie  responsibility  his  upper 
elementary  students  have  assumed  for  the 
four-  and  five-year  olds  In  the  pre-primary. 
In  the  school  cafeteria,  one  sees  the  older 
boys  and  girls  hurrying  through  their  own 
lunch  so  they  can  help  the  small  fry  (who 
eat  afterwards)  with  their  trays. 

Much  to  the  superintendent's  satisfaction, 
the  governing  council  of  the  Jemez  Pueblo 
recently  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  A.Tairs  to  close  Its  school  in 
their  area  and  allow  all  the  students  to 
transfer  to  the  public  school.  Even  though 
the  recommendation  has  not  as  yet  been 
followed  by  the  BIA.  it  was  looked  upon  by 
Superintendent  Dwyer  and  his  staff  as  a 
vot9-«>f-  confidence  in  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  in  tlieir  Title  I  programs. 

in  practically  every  Title  I  project  men- 
tioned thus  far,  teachers  have  been  involved 
from  the  earliest  planning  stages  lo  direc- 
tion of  and  participation  in  the  program. 
This  involvement  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  result  of  the  five  regional  meetings  licld 
by  the  New  Mexico  Education  Assoclaticn  In 
the  Eumm.er  of  1965.  An  average  of  250 
teachers  and  administrators  attended  eacii  of 
theie  Title  I  briefings  so  that  they  could  be 
prepared  to  offer  not  only  suggestions  but 
also  to  take  part  In  the  actual  planning  of 
projects. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  kind  of 
teacher  involvement  NMEA  encouraged  is 
the  way  Title  I  has  worked  in  Tticiuncari,  a 
district  with  some  3.000  students,  which  Is 
spread  out  over  a  vast  area  of  eastern  New 
Mexico. 

When  Warren  Nell  took  over  as  the  new 
superintendent  at  Tucumcarl  last  fall,  one 
of  the  first  things  he  did  was  anthorli^e  the 
appointment  of  a  TMtle  I  steering  conamittee. 
Headed  by  Albert  Thornberry.  a  sLxth-grade 
teacher,  the  committee  polled  fellow  teachers 
on  what  they  thought  were  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  their  disadvantaged  students.  Tha 
almost  tinanlmous  choice  as  the  number  one 
need  was  for  a  reading  skills  program  at  .-11 
levels  above  grade  3.  Next  came  expanded 
health  services,  more  counseling,  and  ele- 
mentary physical  education,  which  few  New 
Mexico  districts  have   been  able  to  afford. 

Acting  as  a  coordinating  group,  tl.e  steer- 
ing committee  then  set  up  subcommittees  of 
teachers  In  each  area  of  need,  and  at  each 
level,  elementary.  Junior  high  school,  and 
high  schixil.  Tlie  district's  lone  school  nur.-e 
headed  the  subcommittee  on  health  services. 
The  task  of  the  subccir.mittees  was  to  draw 
up  proposals.  Including  the  kinds  of  faculties 
and  equipment  needed  as  well  as  the  esti- 
mated costs.  Except  for  the  clerical  -^-nrk 
and  some  other  details  handled  by  the  super- 
intendent's office,  all  work  that  went  into 
T'.icumcarl's  Title  I  proposals  was  performed 
by  teachers  and  principals,  much  of  It  in  the 
evenings  and  on  their  own  time. 

Because  of  the  lateness  In  receiving  Title 
I  funds  la-st  year,  none  of  the  proposals  could 
be  put  Into  action  until  midyear.  Tills  posed 
qv.lte  a  staffing  problem  in  Tucumcarl,  as  it 
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did  to  many  school  system*.  Although  the 
superintendent  had  teachers  who  were  ea«er 
to  take  part  In  their  own  projecte.  he  waale. 
luctant  to  take  them  for  fear  of  dlBruptlne 
the  regular  school  program. 

Relying  Instead  on  finding  new  teachers 
among  midyear  college  graduates,  he  waa 
able  to  recruit  a  number  of  young  teachers 
of  surprisingly  high  quality."  These  In- 
cluded a  readmg  specialist  with  an  M  A. 
plus  twenty  hours  in  her  field,  two  voung 
physical  education  specialists,  and  several 
others  with  specialized  training. 

"Although  It  ac<;ounts  for  only  8  percent 
of  our  budget.  Title  I  has  changed  ou?  whole 
program,  says  Superintendent  Nell 
ir7*^^  ^}^^  ^^^°  '^'^^  »  sicnlflcant  change 
i?,ic!  ^Jations  between  the  public  schools 
and  St.  Anne  s.  Tucumcarl's  parochial  school 
In  explaining  Title  I  to  various  groups  in  the 
community  the  superintendent  assured 
officials  at  St.  Anne's  that  their  100  or  so 
children  from  Impoverished  families  would 
not  be  discriminated  against.  In  his  Title 
I  proposals  he  made  provisions  not  only  for 
having  a  counselor  and  some  of  his  new 
teachers  spend  part  of  their  day  at  the 
parochial   school,   but  also  for   equlppmg  a 

refrfin'^^lm  ^^  ^"^'^  ^°'  »  small-'grolp. 
reading-skills  program.  The  only  condition 
^as  that  all  equipment,  books,  and  other 
materials  wo'iid  remain  the  property  of  the 
public  schooU.  as  PL  89-10  requires 

Every  piece  of  equipment  Tucumcarl  pur- 
chased, with  Title  I  money,  including  tables 

iTt^orirfi";^'^'  *  ^'^  P''^"'^  *'^g  ^'th  white 
<^ir^^^^^^  '■^*^='  "Tucumcarl  Public 
f^t  kLI,^"^  I"^The  tags  are  Superlntend- 
fu-\^  !  '^'''^'  °^  ^■''i'^'^'S'  'Title  I  is  for  all 
dU,advant4jged  children,  no  matter  where 
they  go  to  school." 

Byron  Fizlding. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furtlier  morning  business?  if  not  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  McGEE    Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
address  myself  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
question  of  the  election  held  on  yester- 
day In  Vietnam. 

Much  is  written  in  the  press  and 
spoken  over  radio  and  television  about 
thmgs  which  go  wrong,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  talk  a  little  humbly  and 
calmly  about  things  which  happen  to 
yo  right.  j-i-cw   i« 

The  events  which  transpired  In  South 
Vietnam  on  yesterday,  in  the  form  of 
t lelr  voting  for  membership  of  a  con- 
fhff  r.  assembly,  falls  specifically  into 
the  latter  category. 

^.\^^'l^^ember  listening  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  the  many  critics  of  our 
general  position  on  Vietnam.  They  were 
sounding  the  note  of  alarm  only  a  very 
few  months  ago  that  there  should  be  an 
nS^^vS""*  '^^"  '"h^"  the  election  wa2 
1^7^  ^^^  "^'^^'^  ^y^"g  "^at  »t  probably 
uould  not  come  off  or  if  it  did  the  elec- 
tion would  be  loaded,  or  something  wouW 
be  wrong  with  it.  ^  « uuia 

I  think  there  is  enough  of  a  record 
now  to  take  quiet  satisfaction  not^mj 
in  the  fact  of  the  election  but  also  in  the 
way  It  was  conducted.  To  the  best  of 
mL'^^!:!^^^'  "'^til  now.  there  is  no 
^?™^.^^^^  complaint  as  to  any  serious 
infractions  or  violations  cfi  the  conduct 
of  the  election.    When  we  bear  in  mind 


the  circumstances  under  which  It  was 
conducted,  it  is  aU  the  more  a  tribute  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  that  they 
should  have  turned  out  in  such  large 
numbers  under  the  grave  risks  they  ran 
With  the  terrorist  incidents.  It  bears 
good  testament  to  the  fact  that  thev  were 
at  least  willing  to  edge  their  wav"  along 
toward  a  more  representative  process  in 
the  government  of  their  country 

It  is  important  not  to  jump"  to  any 
dangerous  conclusions  that  this  will  solve 
the  problems  of  Vietnam.  'We  are  en- 
titled to  caution  ourselves,  and  to  assess 
the  implication  of  the  events  of  yester- 
day in  the  quietest  of  terms. 

Tlie  election  is  a  landmark.  It  is  an 
important  step  forward.  -We  should  be 
proud  of  what  has  taken  place  in  that 
regard.  It  is  the  culminaUon  of  a  sig- 
nificant year,  of  great  changes,  and  most 
of  them  for  the  better,  in  that  part  of  the 
World, 

It  is  a  landmark  election  because  as 
many  will  recall,  it  looked  a^  tholigh 
Vietnam  had  really  gone  down  the  drain 
XT  5 w  ^^  '^^^^  °*  *h^  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  was  pressing  danger- 
ously close  to  cutting  South  Vietnam  in 
half  at  Its  narrow  waist.  But  this  situa- 
tion was  reversed  because  of  the  rapid 
buUdup  of  the  American  presence  there 
and  since  then,  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  been  critical  of  the  U.S  posi- 
tion m  Vietnam  have  retreated  from  one 
excuse  to  another  to  find  more  cause  to 
lament  our  presence  there. 

At  one  stage,  the  critics  thought  that 
we  should  stop  the  bombardment  in  or- 
der to  invite  a  conference.  We  have  done 
this  twice.     But  that  was  not  enough 

h/t^"^/  V"^  ^'■^""-    They  stated  that 
the  next  step  was  that  the  government 

?L,  T'^^  ^  """"^^  "ot  hold  together, 
that  It  tyas  a  totalitarian  resjlme  which 
could  not  command  law  and  order  or  the 

orsTtlfvreTn^"'^"^^^  ^^  "^^  P-^^« 

thfvH^t'^^'  '"■^^l  ^  "^'^  ^"  Vietnam  for  the 
IM.^"?^  ^^^  ^P"''  ^  the  midst  of 
)1}^^L^^"^^^^^'^^^°^-  it  was  eviden-o 
tnen  that  the  demonstrations  in  Viet- 
nam were  more  serious  to  the  United 
States  because  of  their  interpi-etation 
neve  than  they  were  in  Vietnam  at  the 

A,.^",^';^'  '^^^"t-  *hose  troubled  days  last 
April,  May.  and  early  June,  have  long 
since  disappeared  into  a  far  more  stable 
and  settled  configuration.  The  regime 
of  the  existing  Government  seems  to  be 
riding  very  well  at  the  moment. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  great  steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  better— and  that 
IS  one  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  during  mv  presence 
in  Vietnam  last  April,  the  great  concern 
was  about  inflation.  Quietly,  signifi- 
cant anti-lnflatlon  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Vietnamese  Government 
which  are  now  beginning  to  show  up  on 
tne  constructive  side  of  the  ledger. 

There  is  also  a  change  in  attitude 
among  the  many  countries  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  There  has  been  great 
headshaking  in  this  Chamber  about  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  be 
ciitical  of  us. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  run  a  popularity  con- 
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test  in  Vietnam,  that  during  the  past 
century,  when  the  world  was  experi- 
encing Its  greatest  stability,  "perfidious 
Albion"  was  the  best  that  could  be  said 
of  the  British  on  whose  shoulders  the 
responsibllty  for  that  order  in  the  world 
had  largely  fallen. 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  this  a  pop- 
ularity crusade,  or  an  "everyone  loves 
America  week,"  because  of  the  role  which 
history  has  thrust  upon  us  In  trj-ing  to 
restore  some  kind  of  stable  balance  of 
power  to  the  world. 

fS^'f^  *°-  li^-  "^  "°*  ^°5e  sight  of  the 
fact  that  m  this  part  of  the  world  largely 
In  South  Vietnam  and  east  Asia 'in  gen- 
eral, there  has  been  a  substantial  shift 
in  the  chmate  of  opinion.  That  shift  Is 
not  without  a  real  record  of  action  as 
well  as  of  words  among  the  leaders  of 
those  countries,  and  in  actions  by  the 
countries  themselves. 

In  that  connection.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  discussion  between 
a  distinguished  American  columnist  Mr 
Roscoe  Drummond,  and  the  Pi-esident  of 
the  Philippines  Ferdinand  Marcos  who 
is  shortly  to  aiTive  In  this  country  When 
President  Marcos  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  presence  of  the  United 
states  in  southeast  Asia  in  this  crisis  he 
replied :  „ 

Of  course  it  has  been  4>rthwhile.  At  first 
I  wiis  against  sending  oif  combat  troops  to 
fight  in  Vietnam  becaus^  wc  In  the  Philip- 
pines were  not  sure  of  the  firmness  of  the 
U.S.  will  to  stick  it  out.  Our  doubts  have 
now  been  wholly  removed.  The  US  h.as 
made  aburfOantly  clear  its  determination  to 
maintain  its  presence  there. 


The  point  that  President  Marcos  made 
is  the  point  that  can  be  made  in  every 
capital  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
has  been  hanging  o\er  the  capitals  of 
Malaysia.  Indonesia.  Thailand,  Burma 
and  even  Cambodia,  if  you  will  as  well 
as  the  Philippines;  namely  the  great 
question  mark  of  American  intentions, 
the  great  doubt  asVto  whether  America 

ifxl^  i!J  «r*  ^'^^^  '^  '"^^'^  '^  the  wake 
of  World  War  II.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  removed  all  reason  for  those  doubts 

vf.  J?l^'*   removed    the    question   mark 
Which  has  been  hanging  heavily  over  the 
pohcymakers  of  southeast  Asia  during 
the  past  year.     As  a  consequence,  not 
only  the  Philippines  shifted  their  basic 
position  during  the  past  year,  but  so  have 
other  leaders  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Thais  are  in  a  much  farmer  position 
now  t.ian  they  were  a  year  ago.  ■whereas 
in  many  of  the  provinces  in  Thailai-.d 
their    villages    were    being    invaded    bv 
thousands  of  guen-illa  cadi-es  sent  by  the 
Red  Chinese.     That  remains  a  threat 
largely  because  the  Chinese  have  had  no 
new  bases  from  which  to  purchase  ma- 
teriel, and  no  new  sources  from  which  to 
resupply.    Therefore,  It  has  been  curbed 
It  has  been  held  In  check  only  because 
Of  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
same  judgment  is  held  in  regard  to  the 
sudden  and  fortuitous  turn  of  events  in 
Indonesia.  As  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  has  observed  on  that  point 
largely  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
United  states  in  Vietnam,  the  doubters 
in  Indonesia,  those  who  were  not  sure 
which  side  to  turn  to,  which  group  to 
play   with,   had   their  doubts   removed 
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Our  presence  In  Vietnam  did,  In  fact,  ac 
cording  to  President  Marcos,  make  the 
difference   In   this   turn   of   events   In 
Indonesia. 

The  Premier  of  the  government  of 
Singapore.  Lee  Kuang  Yew,  has  fur- 
ther declared — although  he  has  not  been 
altogether  friendly  to  our  cause  most  of 
the  time — that  if  the  Americans  wer^  to 
pull  out  of  Vietnam,  his  government  and 
that  of  his  neighbors  would  be  imme- 
diately placed  In  Jeopardy,  and  while  he 
would  hope  that  someday  the  Aslars 
could  reconsider  their  own  balanced 
structure  In  that  part  of  Asia,  until  they 
were  capable  of  dohig  so,  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  was  an  Indis- 
pensable part  of  a  more  peaceful  a  ad 
stable  future  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Burma,  as  to  which  we  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  criticism,  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  importunlngs  of  Peking  to 
censure  the  presence  of  the  United  States. 
Burma  refused  to  do  It  because  of  the 
change  In  opinion  and  the  firm  U.S. 
presence.  Within  the  past  few  days  Ne 
Win  has  been  In  this  country,  visiting 
President  Johnson. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  benchmarks 
in  the  last  year  that  spell  out  the  critical 
changes  in  attitude,  opinions,  and  posi- 
tions In  the  countries  which  are  critically 
important  to  what  is  going  on  in  south- 
east Asia. 

I  inject  that  along  with  the  election  in 
Vietnam  because  they  all  show  that  we 
are  indeed  moving  ahead.  We  are  in- 
deed Improving  our  position.  Wp  are  in- 
deed conditioning  a  more  favorable 
climate  for  ultimately  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  In  that  part  of 
the  world. 

I^t  us  remember,  however.  It  must  be 
a  two-way  street.  Even  so,  the  condi- 
tions make  It  more  possible  and  there  are 
emerging  more  clearly  evidence  that  the 
people  want  to  resist  aggression,  that 
they  believe  In  Independence,  that  they 
believe  In  the  lawful  processes,  rather 
than  a  resort  to  aggression  to  achieve 
their  goals. 

These  are  the  trends  of  today,  and  with 
the  election  In  Vietnam  yesterday  we 
have  another  evidence  of  a  cUmate  that 
gives  us  hope  that  we  will  be  successful 
In  the  kind  of  goal  we  are  trying  to 
achieve.  In  order  that  the  Asians  will 
have  a  chance  to  put  their  house  in  order. 
If  we  do  not  help  them  preserve  that 
chance,  no  one  else  there  is  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

So  I  want  to  pay  my  own  salute  to  the 
Vietnamese  for  the  limited  but  signifi- 
cant undertaking  exhibited  in  their  coun- 
try yesterday. 

^^Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  editorials  on 
the  Vietnamese  elections  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Baltimore  Sun.  as 
well  as  newspaper  colimwis  on  our  suc- 
cesses in  Asia  by  Roscoe  Drimmiond  and 
Joseph  Alsop  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  Tlmee,  Sept  12 

196fl) 

Saigon's  Electorai,  Victort 

The   election*  In   Soutb   Vietnam  were   a 

Bucceaa  for  Idanhai  Ky'«  Ooverniaent  and 
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indirectly  for  the  Johnson  Administration. 
According  to  present  available  figures,  three- 
quarters  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  ballots. 
This  tax  exceeds  Vietnamese  and  Amertcan 
hopes  before  election  day. 

The  victory  deserve!  full  acknowledgement, 
but  Its  effects  shoujd  not  be  exaggerated. 
Candidates  were  merflily  elected  to  an  assem- 
bly which  wUl  draw  up  a  constitution  lead- 
ing to  8tlU  another  alectlon  in  1967  or  1968 
for  as  representative  a  government  as  the 
situation  and  political  backwardness  of  the 
people  will  permit. 

Since  large  regions  of  South  Vietnam  are 
under  Vletcong  control,  or  subject  to  the 
Vietcong's  threats,  th«  election  could  not  lead 
to  a  genuine  popular  majority.  But.  Insofar 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  at  this  stage 
of  their  history  coulfl  record  a  democratic 
vote,  they  have  done  ac. 

Marshal  Ky,  hlmselt  has  been  an  in-agaln- 
out-agaln  candidate  for  the  office  of  an  elect- 
ed president,  but  It  is  obvious  that  any  fu- 
ture government  would  have  to  be  either 
millUry  or,  if  civilian,  willing  to  prosecute 
the  war.  The  conflict  -will  go  on  pretty  much 
as  if  the  election,  despite  its  undoubted  value 
and  success,  had  not  taken  place. 

Hanoi's    inflexible    rejection    of    President 
Johnson's  offer  of  a  mutually  agreed  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  South  Vietnam  shows 
that  neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances 
-^are  ripe  for  negotiations  or  a  truce. 

■^Jhe  block  on  the  rtiad  to  peace  has  been 
maae  clear  again  and  tgain  by  both  sides,  as 
Is  was  in  the  recent  axchange.  The  United 
States  says  that  Hanoi  is  the  aggressor  and 
North  Vietnam  says  tbat  Washington  Is  the 
aggressor.  Behind  the  simple  accusaUons  are 
all  the  complex  forces  of  power  politics.  Ide- 
ology, naUonallsm  and  emotions  that  make 
the  war  In  Vietnam  so  stubborn  and,  for  the 
moment,  so  In  tractably. 

Yet,  the  effort  to  »olve  It  and  to  bring 
about  negotiations  mvlst  go  on.  The  United 
States  cannot  assuma  that  Hanoi  literally 
means,  and  always  wUl  mean,  exactly  what 
it  says  today.  North  Vietnam  may  one  day 
accept  the  fact  that  U»e  United  States  really 
Intends  to  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia 
when  circumstances  parmlt,  and  Hanoi  may 
also  hope  that  the  AJnerlcan  escalation  of 
the  war  will  not  continue  to  a  point  of  no  re- 
turn. I 

In  the  diplomatic  game  that  goes  on  be- 
hind the  crack  of  glms  and  thunder  of 
bombs,  the  ideals  for  wblch  the  United  States 
stands  gained  a  point  in  yesterdays  elec- 
tion. The  Vletcong,  t»ie  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  lost  by  the 
same  margin.  The  w«r  goes  on,  but  It  has 
been  proved  that  threa  out  of  four  of  those 
who  could  vote  In  South  Vietnam  braved 
danger  and  future  risk  to  do  so.  and  thereby 
expressed  either  support  for  or  acquiescence 
in  what  the  Saigon  Government  is  trying 
to  do. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md)  Sun, 

Sept.  13,  19661 

VtETNAifE«;  Voting 

Premier  Ky  said  last  week  that  the  success 
of  yesterday's  South  Vietnamese  elections, 
the  results  of  which  may  remain  unknown 
for  several  days,  cannot  be  measured  "on  a 
percentage  of  voters."  He  said  also  that  not 
many  of  the  voters  understand  what  they 
would  be  voting  for.  As  to  the  Hrst  point. 
It  Is  but  portly  true.  If  the  vote  had  been 
small,  the  chances  that  the  elections  would 
be  taken  by  the  SoutH  Vietnamese,  and  by 
others  elsewhere,  as  the  faint  beginnings  of 
popular  government  would  have  been  seri- 
ously dimmed.  As  to  the  second,  it  may  be 
true  that  most  voters  had  no  more  than  a 
faint  notion  of  what  t»e  balloting  Is  about. 

In  a  way  It  la  no  wonder.  The  election  Is 
a  complicated  arrangement,  set  up  not  to 
choose  a  government  but  to  name  the  mem- 
bers of  a.  constitutent  assembly  which  will 
be  charged  with  writing  a  constitution.    Once 


that  Is  accomplished,  if  It  does  get  accom- 
plished, a  government  Is  to  be  elected,  some 
time  next  year,  under  the  constitution's 
terms.  What  those  terms  will  be  no  one  can 
say  now — except  that  they  wlU  not  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  present  ruling  military  Junta, 
which  has  clraw^n  the  procedures  In  such  a 
way  as  seemlrgly  to  guarantee  for  itself  a 
power  of  veto  over  Stay  portion  it  finds  con- 
trary to  Its  own  thinking. 

FHjrther  to  cdnfuse  the  voters.  Premier  Ky 
has  said.  In  contradiction  to  earlier  state- 
ments ( which  themselves  sometimes  cqn- 
tradicted  still  earlier)  that  he  may  run  for 
the  presidency  next  y«ir  after  all.  To  a  good 
many  Vietnamese  who  dislike  military  re- 
gimes this  win  sound  like  a  declaration  of 
Intent  by  the  military  to  stay  in  power,  no 
matter  what. 

Other  confusions  are  many.  Some  of  them 
arise  simply  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
campaign  that  led  to  the  voting.  These 
were  elaborate  and  peculiar.  The  campaign 
was  sharply  limited  In  duration.  Candidates 
were  restricted  in  the  time  allowed  to  address 
such  crowds  as  showed  up  to  hear  them, 
and  the  candidates  for  each  place  had  to 
appear  together.  Then  there  was  the  boy- 
cott announced  by  the  more  militant  Bud- 
dhists, the  effect  of  which  still  today  re- 
niains  uncertain. 

Then,  and  even  more  seriously,  there  were 
the  acts  of  violence  undertaken  by  the  Viet 
Cong  to  hinder  the  voting,  and  perhaps  Just 
as  effective,  the  hints  and  threats  of  violence. 
Some  possible  voters  were  certainly  so  Intimi- 
dated that  they  refrained  from  going  to  the 
polls.  How  many  cannot  be  known,  todav 
or  later. 

Yet  for  all  the  complications,  vagueness 
and  dangers,  this  election  was  worth  holding. 
Not  to  have  tried  to  move  at  all.  now.  In  the 
direction  of  popular  government  would  have 
been  worse  than  to  move  in  this  way  tenta- 
tive though  this  way  Is. 

(From    the    Washington    (D.C.)     Star     Sept 

11,  1966] 

Ora  Asi.*N  Ally^Philippine  President  Has 

Praise  for  U.S.  Policy 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Americans  will  soon  have  In  their  midst  a 
brave  Asian  ally  and  a  superb  advocate  of 
the  growing  will  of  more  Asian  nations  to 
umte  In  defending  themselves  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

He  has  earned  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
Asians  and  Americans  alike.  He  will  address 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on  Sept.  15  and 
will  speak  to  the  United  NaUons  a  few  days 
later.  I  believe  he  deserves  to  ba  heeded, 
whether  one  Is  a  supporter  or  critic  of  UnltTd 
States  actions  In  Vietnam. 

The  Asian  spokesman  is  the  young  presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines,  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 
In  advance  of  his  speeches  In  the  United 
States,  I  wish  to  cite  some  of  his  views  and 
Insights  which  are  not  widely  known. 

Question.  How  do  you  think  Indonesia 
escaped  the  attempted  Communist  coup? 

President  Marcos.  It  was  only  the  Ameri- 
can presence  In  Vietnam,  I  feel,  which  pre- 
vented the  fall  of  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment Into  Communist  hands.  Not  only 
Indonesia,  but  also  other  countries. 

Question.  Why   do   you  feel   this   Is   true? 

Marcos.  The  Communists  supposedly 
plotted  an  effort  to  prevent  a  take-over  by 
the  enemies  of  President  Sukarno.  But  it 
actually  was  an  open  and  outright  coup  to 
take  over  the  government.  It  was  planned 
a  long,  long  time  ago.  The  situation  became 
such  that  the  Communists  were  certain,  were 
very  certain,  not  only  of  Internal  support 
but  of  support  from  outside. 

Question.  What  Intervened? 

Marcos.  When  the  American  Government 
decided  to  Increase  Its  aid  to  South  Vietnam, 
that  knocked  out  all  previous  assumptions. 
But  by  then,  the  Communists  had  begun  the 
initial  moves  of  their  operation  and  It  was 
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too  late  for  them  to  pull  back.     And  very 
few  people  know  this. 

Many  leaders  who  were  wavering  In  In- 
donesia immediately  realized  that  the  Com- 
munist coup  was  going  to  fall.  Also,  with 
Inrge  US.  forces  in  Vietnam,  the  Red  Chinese 
would  not  have  either  the  capability  nor  the 
inclination  to  send  any  help  what.soever  to 
the  Indonesian  Communists.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

Question.  Then  you  think  the  United 
States  action  in  Vietnam  has  been  worth- 
while? 

Marcos.  Of  course  it  has  been  worthwhile. 
At  first  I  was  agaii^st  sending  our  combat 
troops  to  figiit  in  Vietnam  because  we  in  the 
Philippines  were  not  sure  of  the  firmness  of 
the  U.S.  will  to  stick  it  out.  Our  doubts 
have  now  been  wholly  removed.  The  U.S. 
has  made  abundantly  clear  its  deiorniinatlon 
to  m,iint:iln  its  presence  there.  (Tlie  Philip- 
pines will  soon  be  sending  combat  forces  to 
Vietnam.) 

The  American  presence  goes  far  beyond 
the  e.Tect  on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vletcong.  The  fight  wliich  the  Commtmists 
refer  to  as  the  "fight  for  national  liberation' 
is  the  single  most  important  thing  that  will 
deterniine  the  state  of  affairs  In  Asia  for  the 
ne.xt  century.  You  can  hardly  Imagine  what 
might  have  happened  If  there  had  been  no 
demonstration  of  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Question.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  have 
Red  China  in  the  UN? 

Mrurcos.  Unfortunately,  as  of  now.  the 
leadership  of  Red  China  is  not  willing  to 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  interna- 
tional policy. 

To  be  eligible,  she  nmst  be  willing  to  live 
peacefully  with  her  neig'nbors.  When  she  is 
prepared  to  do  so,  let  her  leaders  say  so— and 
act  so. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Sept.  9. 
1966]      , 

Mattes  or  Pact:  Dividends  on  Vietn.^m 

Policy 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

B\NGKOK.  Thailand. — It  Is  high  time  for 
someone  to  spe.ik  out.  loud  and  clear,  about 
the  ^eat  success  alrondy  aolileved  in  Asia 
by  the  Amciican  effort  in  Vietnam.  This 
does  not  show  at  home,  wliere  all  eye.s  are 
upon  the  harsh,  always  continuing  war.  But 
it  stands  out  a  mile  here  in  Thailand,  in  the 
aftermath  of  General  de  Gaulle's  strange  and 
hatighty  Asian  oration. 

Senator  J.  William  Fl-lbhight  and  his 
sympathizes  u.sed  to  warn  the  country,  In 
hollow,  traflc  voices,  that  the  .\merican  in- 
tervention to  defend  South  Vietnam  would 
make  every  Asian  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  If  these  warnings  had  not  been 
wholly  n\i.--leading.  Eas'.eru  .Asia  should  now 
be  resounding  with  acclamations  for  de 
G.iulle. 

Instead,  the  de  Gaulle  speech  has  been 
sharply  condemned  by  the  visually  cautious 
Jap.inese;  and  in  every  other  .\sian  rovintry 
not  aligned  with  the  Communists,  the  speech 
has  either  been  sharply  condemned  or  simply 
treated  :is  unworthy  of  comment.  Nor  is  th^ 
response  to  de  Gaulle  anything  more  than 
the  superficial  symptom  of  a  truly  profound 
change  in  the  Asian  outlook. 

Tlie  able  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand. 
Tlianat  Khoman,  summed  up  the  change  very 
succinctly.  "A  year  and  a  half  ago."  he  said 
to  me.  "there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  we  should  soon  be  faced  witii  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled a.xis  running  from  Indonesia 
to  North  Korea,  and  including  the  whole  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  eventually  Laos. 
The  pressure  on  the  other  Asian  countries 
would  then  have  been  all  but  irresistible,  and 
in  some  cases  It  would  not  have  been  resisted. 

"That  threat  has  vanished,  now.  and  It  can 
never  be  revived  if  the  American  effort  in 
Vietnam  Is  successful  in  tlie  end.  as  I  am 
.sure  it  will  be.     Instead,  the  non-Communist 


Asian  countries  are  now  moring  further  and 
further  towards  forms  of  cooperation,  even 
partnership,  which  have  great  promise  for 
the  future." 

The  Foreign  Minister's  colleague  at  the 
Development  Ministry,  the  astute  and  experi- 
enced Pote  Sarasln.  put  the  matter  even  more 
concisely.  Vietnam,  he  said,  had  been  tiie 
decisive  test,  both  of  America's  willingness  to 
live  up  to  American  co.nimitments  and  of  the 
mucii-vaunted  prospects  of  general  Commu- 
nist victory.  "Suppose  you  had  done  differ- 
ently." he  continued.  'Everyone  is  now 
convinced  that  the  future  does  not  lie  with 
the  Communists." 

'But  if  you  had  done  differently,  it  would 
be  just  the  other  way  around,  hud  in  Indo- 
i-.esia,  for  Instance,  t!ie  sensible  leaders 
would  not  be  In  any  position  to  try  to  save 
their  country  from  ruin,  as  they  are  now 
doinp.  Instead,  everyone  in  Djakarta  would 
be  saying  that  Bung  Kariio  was  dead  right 
;ill  along." 

A  few  days  ago,  the  courageous  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister,  Adam  Malik,  also  hap- 
pened to  pass  though  Bangkok.  Through- 
otit  a  long  and  absorbing  afternoon's  talk 
about  Indonesian  problems  and  hopes,  there 
were  always  two  underlying  assumptions. 
The  first  was  that  the  Indonesian  Commu- 
nists would  have  won  in  the  end  somehow, 
if  the  United  States  had  left  the  Vietnamese 
to  their  fate.  And  tlie  second  was  that  the 
Indonesian  futtire  mu.st  still  in  a  consider- 
able measure  depend  upon  a  successful  out- 
come in  Vietnam. 

There  is  much  other  e\ldence  of  the  same 
sort,  ranging  from  Seoul  to  Manila,  from 
Rangoon  to  Singapore,  where  the  position 
taken  by  the  brilliant  leader,  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
Is  particularly  significant.  In  Asia,  more 
than  almost  anywhere,  politics  are  governed 
by  an  acute  sense  of  the  trend  of  events; 
and  except  for  the  eccentric  Prince  Sihanouk 
in  Cambodia,  Asian  leaders  -see  the  trend 
today,  not  as  de  Gaulle  sees  it,  but  as  Pote 
.Sarasln  sees  it. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  can 
take  the  Asians  for  granted,  even  if  the  lime 
comes  when  our  effort  in  Vietnam  has  suc- 
ceeded. On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  per- 
mit ourscUes  to  Indulge  in  the  kind  of 
arrogant  outrage  typified  by  Senator  Flt,- 
BRiGHT's  proposed  investigation  of  American 
activities  in  this  country. 

Here  is  a  country  that  has  given  the  United 
States  every  kind  of  assistance  imaginable 
and  with  the  freest  and  most  generous  hand, 
all  on  one  signed  condition,  that  this  assist- 
ance should  not  be  too  publicly  discussed, 
it  Is  not  going  too  far  to  describe  Senator 
FrtBRiGHT's  plan  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
these  matters  as  a  plan  for  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  If  we  want  allies,  we 
must  treat  them  as  equals. 

Even  If  we  manage  to  refrain  from  such 
soU-righteous  provocation,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  surprises  and  even  for  shocks  If  and 
when  we  have  succeeded  In  Vietnam.  The 
main  motive  for  the  Asian  cooperation  that 
is  being  puslied  by  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
is  to  assure  the  independence  of  the  Asians, 
eventually  including  Independence  of  the 
Americans.  No  doubt  this  independence  may 
later  be  manifested  in  distressing  ways.  But 
the  wiser  Americans  will  take  these  mani- 
festations as  proofs  of  our  success. 


Mr.  ■WILLJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  MLKis- 
slppi  jield? 

Sir.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  tlie  Seiiator  from  New  Jersey. 


MI^S.  MARY  T.  BROOKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tlie  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
sU'e  by  title. 

The  AssisT.\NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  3553  >  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Brooks. 

T;ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Ste^nisI  is 
recognized. 


HUDSON  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  requested  by  the 
majority  leader  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  pi-oceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1556.  H.R. 
13508.  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cooperate  with  tlie  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
t6  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tl;e  re- 
sources of  the  Hud.-on  River  and  its 
shores  and  to  authorize  certain  nece.;- 
sarj-  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  thoje 
Resources  from  adverse  Federal  actions 
until  the  States  and  Congress  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.ieciion   to  con.sideraiion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  riglit  to  object,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  any  notice  that  tliis  bill  would 
be  brought  up  at  this  time.  I  sho'jld  like 
to  a.'-.k  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
whether  it  has  been  considered  by  any 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Oh. 
yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  this  tlie  measure 
known  as  the  Ottinger  bill  with  relation 
to  a  compact? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey .  Yes: 
this  deals  with  a  compact  between  the 
State  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
i^o  ably  represent;,  and  New  Jersey,  the 
State  of  which  I  am  the  junior  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  was  it  reported  to 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
vote  of  tiic  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  September  8.  There 
was  one  request  to  hold  up  consideratioii 
on  the  Senate  floor  which  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Vennont  [Mr.  Aiken  1. 
Let  me  frankly  say  that  I,  too,  did  not 
know  the  bill  wo'ald  be  brought  up  today, 
but  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  satis- 
fied and  has  no  reason  to  object  either 
to  its  consideration  or  to  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  J.AVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  had  no  notice  concerning  this  bill. 
I  have  to  say  now  that  I  will  object,  but  I 
may  not  have  to  do  so  necessaiily  later. 
I  su:7gest  at  this  time  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  withdraw  Ins  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  must  confess  I  thought  the 
bill  would  be  considered  on  Wednesday. 
I  came  into  the  Chamber  at  10  minutes 
of  1 — and  it  is  now  1:25  o'clock  p.m. — 
and  only  then  learned  that  the  majority 
leader  wanted  this  bill  called  up. 

I  withdraw  my  request  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  13508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  wi'Jidrawn. 
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tire  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H.R.  14765)  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection 
and  service,  to  facilitate  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  education  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities,  to  provide  judicial  relief 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices, 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  reams  have  been  writ- 
ten, volumes  of  words  have  been  spoken 
a^  to  the  reason  for  the  poor  showing  of 
this  bill. 

Before  debate  proceeds  any  further, 
and  for  the  record,  I  want  to  make  a 
few  remarks  that  are  not  directly  on  the 
contents  of  the  bill  but  go  to  the  dis- 
.  cusslon  and  some  of  the  points  about 
debate. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  poor  showing 
of  the  bill,  so  far,  is  because  the  people 
are  against  it;  that  is,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  across  the  Nation  are 
against  the  bill.  They  will  be  against 
it  in  the  forthcoming  elections  this  year. 
In  the  years  to  come,  the  more  they 
understand  the  bill,  the  more  pronounced 
will  be  their  opposition  to  it. 

The  average  person  still  believes  that 
he  has  some  rights  of  his  own  under  our 
system  of  government  whether  he  be 
white  or  black  or  brown.  He  believes 
that  some  of  his  basic  rights  have  been 
forgotten  in  this  pellmell  rush  of  agi- 
tation and  competition  among  those  in 
public  life  for  the  passage  of  a  civU 
rights  law  by  Congress  on  every  conceiv- 
able subject.  The  white  citizen  knows 
that  he  is  not  only  forgotten,  but  that 
he  is  the  target  of  this  bill.  The  white 
citizens  all  over  this  Nation  realize  this 
fact  and  most  of  them  have  had  enough. 
Further,  they  have  gone  to  saying  so. 
I  believe  they  will  continue  to  say  so.  at 
the  polls  this  year  and  next  year  and  in 
the  years  ahead.  As  supporting  evidence 
of  my  conclusion  on  this  point.  I  cite  the 
•  major  change  In  this  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  were  forced  to  agree  to 
an  amendment  making  the  housing  pro- 
visions thereof  applicable  to  only  40  per- 
cent, as  estimated,  of  the  housing  sales 
throughout  the  Nation.  Various  reasons 
were  assigned  for  this  change  in  statute. 
but  the  basic  reason  was  the  people  back 
home  have  been  heard  from.  There  was 
great  opposition,  as  I  say,  to  the  bill 
from  the  rank-and-file  people. 

The  filing  of  amendment  to  the  hous- 
ing section  and  agreement  to  it  by  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  entirely 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  alleged  prin- 
ciple upon  whiich  the  bill  was  supposed  to 
have  been  drawn.  That  amendment  elim- 
inates, as  estimated,  from  the  operation 
of  the  bill  about  60  percent  of  housing 
transactions  which  occur  in  the  United 
States  in  the  course  of  a  year's  time. 
Thus,  it  was  an  act  by  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  in  which  they  joined,  at 
least,  which  repudiates  the  policy  of  the 
bill  as  expressed  in  title  IV,  section  401 
which  states: 

It  ia  the  policy  of  the  United   States   to 
prevent  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 
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color,    religion,    or    national    origin    in  the 

purchase,   rental,  le««e.  financing,  \ise,  and 

occupancy  of  housing  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Further  evidence  of  my  conclusion  on 
this  matter  is  the  almost  total  lack  of 
Interest  in  the  present  Senate  debate. 
Further  evidence  supporting  this  con- 
clusion is  that  in  each  instance  durinp 
the  last  several  years  when  the  people 
have  had  a  chanca  to  vote  on  this  prop- 
osition of  open  hooding  they  have  voted 
it  down  by  a  substantial  margin. 

After  laying  down  those  very  fine 
words  as  a  policy,  the  mea.suie  as  it 
comes  to  us  turns  around  and  immedi- 
ately eliminates  60  percent  of  housing 
transactions  in  the  Nation,  and  to  that 
extent  entirely  abandons  the  policy  writ- 
ten on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

That  is  an  admission  that  it  is  not  an 
alleged  principle  they  ar'^  fighting  for 
here.  This  is  a  pclitical  measure  pure 
and  simple,  designed,  not  by  all.  per- 
haps, but  designed  by  many,  of  those 
who  are  pushing  it  to  the  limit  to  get 
votes  at  the  forthcoming  election  this 
year  and  in  years  thereafter.  The  only 
reason  in  the  wcEld  they  abandoned 
such  a  major  part  of  it  was  that  the 
backfire  of  the  opposition  to  it  was  too 
great  from  the  peoj)le  back  home.  This 
backfire  comes  from  areas  outside  the 
South,  where  we  have  felt  so  much  of 
the  impact  of  the  other  civil  rights  bills 
that  have  been  enacted. 

Further  evidence  of  my  conclusion  as 
stated  on  this  subject  is  the  almost  total 
lack  of  interest  on  the  subject  in  the 
present  Senate  debate. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  spectacle 
that  the  Nation  ha«  been  given  of  trying 
to  place  the  entire  blame  on  the  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  DiRksen)  for  defeat  of 
the  bill  has  been  patiful.  He  stands  on 
his  own  feet.  He  resists  pre.-^sure.  I 
commend  him  for  it  highly.  But  the 
idea,  either  from  a  party  siandjxiint  or 
the  standpoint  of  a  group  of  Senators,  or 
from  any  other  standpoint,  of  trying  to 
bring  the  crushing  r-eight,  the  politically 
devastating  weight  by  some  on  his  head 
because  he  has  been  firm  and  unyielding, 
is  a  tragedy  in  the  political  affairs  of  this 
Nation. 

I  say  that  the  reason  why  the  bill  has 
not  moved  and  the  lack  of  interest  is 
due  to  the  opposition  to  having  it 
enacted. 

Further  evidence  to  support  my  con- 
clusion is  that  in  ttte  past  several  veais. 
when  the  people  of  tiie  Nation  have  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  tlie  proposition  of  open 
housing,  they  have  voted  it  down  by  a 
substantial  margin.  That  api-ilies  to  local 
elections,  not  to  national  elections,  where 
the  issue  was  shanily  drawn.  I  refer  to 
local  elections  not  in  one  area,  but  in 
areas  throughout  tlie  Nation. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  some  time,  but  1  consider  myself  by 
no  means  wise  in  this  matter  or  any 
other  matter;  howeTer,  there  Is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  pro|x).sed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  196G  is  purely  a  poHtiea! 
measure,  drawn,  presented,  and  urged  for 
the  puiTXJse  of  getting  votes  from  minor- 
ity groups  in  the  elections  of  1956,  in  the 
elections  of  1968.  and  In  the  ve.irs  there- 
after. If  this  bill  is  pas.'^ed— although  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be— we  wi'l  see  the 


same  drive  for  the  use  of  implied  power 
to  impose  a  code  of  conduct  on  the  people 
of  the  Nation  with  respect  to  housing  as 
is  being  imposed  now  in  the  South  as  to 
public  schools,  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

For  that  leason,  I  want  to  make  some 
references  directly  to  the  power  being 
used  under  some  of  the  language  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  particularly  a.s 
to  schools.  I  am  using  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion because  almost  the  same  language  U^ 
which  I  shall  refer  is  also  found  in  the 
bill  as  to  housing. 

When  we  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1904  -vve  did  not  know  what  claims  would 
be  made,  what  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
do.  or  what  the  Department  of  Justice 
rulings  would  be  under  the  language  of 
that  act.  But  later  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  passed,  and  money  has 
been  appropriated.  Now  we  are  aware  of 
what  I  strongly  and  firmly  believe  is  a 
bald  and  bold  assumption  of  nowei-  under 
the  Act  of  1964  as  to  schools,  which  ie  not 
only  not  justified  by  the  general  language 
of  the  act.  but  is  exjjressly  prohibited 
Some  of  this  conduct  is  expressly  pio- 
iiibited  by  language  found  in  title'lV  a*; 
I  .shall  point  out. 

I  want  to  make  clear  I  make  no  at-  . 
tack  on  the  administrator  of  that  act  at 
the  level  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal remarks  to  make  about  any  of 
them.  I  know  some  of  them  have  been 
very  reasonable  and  very  conclliatorv 
and  very  undcr.'^tanding.  There  have 
been  some  who  have  not  seemed  to  meet 
these  qualifications,  but  I  am  .'satisfied 
that  they,  in  a  large  way.  arc  acting  on  ♦ 
orders  from  hi-h  authority. 

I  emphasize  this  now  because  it  points 
unerringly  to  what  will  be  done  under 
the  authority  of  the  language  of  this 
bill  should  it  become  law. 

This  pattern  of  operation  that  I  lefer 
to  is  found  in  section  409' ei  of  title  IV. 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
•'administer  the  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 
ther the  policies  of  this  title." 

The  policy  referred  to  is  that  which  is 
contained  in  .section  401.  whiclTprovides 
that — 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  St.'.tes  to 
prevent  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  n.itional  origin  in  the  pur- 
chase, rental,  lease.  Hnanrlng.  uce.  and  oc- 
cupancy of  housing  throughout  the  Nation. 

My  point  is  simply  this.  Here  is  gen- 
eral language  announcing  a  policy. 
Many  pages  over,  buried  in  a  relativeiv 
minor  section,  is  the  provision  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  administer  the  program 
and  activities  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  in  a  manner  affirm- 
atively to  further  the  policies  of  this 
title. 

So  here  we  have  a  case  of  some  very 
eager  men  trained  in  legal  phraseology 
and  the  law  writing  a  policy  statement, 
I  do  not  think  policy  statements  have 
any  place  in  hard  legislation,  anyway. 
If  Congress  cannot  write  down  what  "it 
means  and  define  what  it  means.  It 
ought  not  adopt  a  general  policy  state- 
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ment.  But  here  skillful  draftsmen  have 
written  out  a  policy  in  the  broadest 
terms,  and  many  pages  later  they  have 
put  in  language  which  provides  that  It  is 
the  affirmative  duty  of  the  administra- 
tor to  carry  out  that  policy. 

Mark  my  words,  if  this  bill  does  pass, 
there  will  be  a  ruling  from  the  Attorney 
General  or  attorneys  for  some  depart- 
ment putting  these  two  clauses  together 
and  justifying  almost  every  conceivable 
act  that  it  is  desired  the  administrator 
should  carry  out.  The  language  is  broad 
enough,  as  has  already  been  proven  by 
the  school  laws — and  I  will  refer  to  some 
instances  in  a  moment — to  carry  such  a 
PMjssible  interpretation. 

I  cite  this  as  fair  warning  of  what  is 
planned  to  be  done  by  the  bill.  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  one  difference  in  the  pattern 
of  the  bill  under  consideration  and  the 
other.  In  contrast  with  the  school  situa- 
tion as  it  is  today,  large  sums  of  money 
will  not  have  to  be  paid  out  to  persuade 
the  people  to  submit  to  the  pressures  of 
the  Department  to  enforce  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law — and  it  seems  that  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  recognize  that.  In- 
stead, the  Department  will  have  full 
power  to  proceed  against  every  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  submit  to  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  housing  title  of  the 
bill. 

Further,  the  measure  illustrates  again 
that  the  people  are  gradually  losing  con- 
trol of  their  own  Government  through 
the  process  of  letting  the  leaders,  who 
are  interested  in  votes  and  in  special 
subjects,  write  the  platforms  of  the  polit- 
ical parties,  and  thus  bind  the  candi- 
dates to  certain  courses  of  action  after 
they  are  elected.  That  fits  hand  in  glove 
with  a  bill  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  the 
pattern  of  conduct  in  many  States,  and 
even,  I  find,  at  the  national  level,  for 
many  years. 

I  shall  illustrate  by  what  happens  at  a 
State  convention.  The  question  of  open 
housing,  the  same  subject  as  title  IV  of 
the  bill,  is  presented,  and  the  adoption  of 
open  housing  is  urged  before  the  plat- 
form committee  at  a  State  convention  of 
a  political  party — either  of  the  major 
parties:  it  does  not  matter  which.  The 
request  is  presented  by  a  minority  group 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  few  political 
leaders.  No  notice  is  given  for  possible 
objectors  to  appear  in  opposition.  But 
that  does  not  make  any  difference,  be- 
cause such  things  happen  mighty  fast 
once  the  door  is  open.  Thus,  the  issue 
is  not  really  drawn.  The  man  who  is  at 
work,  the  man  who  is  at  home,  does  not 
actually  take  notice:  but  the  platform 
writers,  interested  primarily  in  winning 
the  election,  take  note  of  the  voting 
strength  of  the  bloc  suppoiting  the  pro- 
posal, and  then  approve  this  particular 
plank  in  the  platform. 

Its  approval  on  the  floor  is  routine. 
The  candidate  who  is  nominated  on  the 
platform,  regardless  of  what  he  may 
think  of  the  provision,  has  to  take  It  and 
ag'ce  to  abide  by  the  platform  if  he  ac- 
cepts the  nomination.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  is  followed. 

The  opposing  political  party— and  here 
is  en  important  step.  Mr.  Presidents— the 
opposintj  pohtical  party  in  the  same 
State,  noting  what  has  been  done  by  its 
lival  party,  will  then  adopt  the  same,  or 


substantially  the  same  platfonn  on  this 
subject  matter,  largely  because  it  wishes 
thereby  to  avoid  the  question  being  an 
issue  in  the  campaign.  In  the  saxne 
manner,  the  nominee  of  that  party 
usually  considers  himself  boimd  by  that 
particular  plank  in  the  platform,  and  is 
pledged  to  it. 

Thus  we  have  the  two  most  formidable 
candidates,  plus  the  platforms  of  the 
two  leading  political  parties,  backing  the 
proposal  100  percent,  whether  it  's  their 
personal  conviction  and  position  or  not. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  average 
voter  who  is  opposed  to  the  entire  pro- 
posal? It  leaves  hun  entirely  out.  He 
has  never  his  day  in  court,  except  in  the 
most  indirect  way.  These  two  platfor»ns 
of  the  major  parties  and  these  two  can- 
didates, as  a  practical  matter,  leave  this 
average  little  fellow  out,  and  he  has  no 
way  to  express  himself  on  the  subject 
politically.  In  my  humble  judgment,  this 
has  been  going  on  for  years  and  years, 
not  only  on  the  sub:ect  of  civil  rights 
but  many  other  subjects,  and  that  is 
the  principal  reason  for  much  of  the 
mounuins  of  legislation  along  this  line. 

Some  may  say  that  I  am  making  this 
statement  just  as  an  expression  of  pro- 
test by  a  Southern  Senator.  What  I 
am  saying,  I  am  satisfied,  is  a  basic  tioith ; 
and  these  truths  still  live  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  many  American  people. 
Someday  these  truths  and  these  senti- 
ments will  find  expression  in  proper 
leadership  and  in  the  voting  booths  of 
the  Nation.  These  millions  of  people  are 
seeing  money  appropriated  for  educa- 
tional programs  now.  and  then  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enforce  extreme  inter- 
pretations of  civil  rights  laws.  Those 
ext;cme  interpretations  are  made  by  ad- 
ministratoi  s,  who  expand  the  mean-ng 
of  a  provision  m  one  section  of  the  Civil 
Eights  Act  of  1964,  and  at  the  same  time 
ignore  the  plain  mandates  of  olhei  sec- 
tions of  that  same  law.  dealing  directly 
and  expressly  with  the  subject  of  schools. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  title  VI  and 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  prohibit,  among  other  things,  tiie 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  These  inter- 
pretations ignore  as.surances  solemnly 
given  on  this  floor — right  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate— during  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964.  by  those  who 
were  handling  the  bill  as  its  proponents. 

I  know  this.  The  Record  not  only 
shows  it.  but  I  definitely  remember  when 
it  happened.  I  was  here  on  the  floor, 
taking  part  in  the  debate,  at  the  time. 
I  refer  to  assurances  such  as  those  given 
by  the  then  Senator  from  Minnesota — 
Mr.  Humphrey — now  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Inland  tMr.  PastoreI. 

Let  me  make  clear  here.  Mr.  President, 
that  my  references  to  these  esteemed 
gentlemen  and  Senators  are  in  no  way 
personal.  I  am  just  quoting  here  from 
what  they  said — and  I  know  they  meant 
what  they  said.  I  thought  so  at  the 
time.  I  know  what  their  remarks  per- 
tained to,  and  I  have  those  quotations 
now  before  me,  and  will  go  into  them 

Mr.  President,  the  present  Commis- 
sioner's program  for  balancing  the  races, 
as  now  carried  out.  is  not  only  unauthor- 
ized, but  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  sec- 


tion 407'  a^  of  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  still  advo- 
cate, as  always,  that  when  matters  have 
become  law  and  are  established  as  such, 
they  must  be  obeyed;  so  there  should  be 
no  inference  whatsoever  from  my  re- 
marks here  that  I  am  encouraging  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  My  objection  is  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  it  not 
a  fact  that  some  of  us  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  someone  might  construe 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  permit- 
ting the  Federal  Government  to  press  for 
a  so-called  racial  balance? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator not  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
then  manager  of  the  bill,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, from  Minnesota,  pointed  out  that 
that  was  ridiculous,  and  nobody  had  any 
such  thing  as  that  in  mind? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Was  it  not 
said  we  need  not  fear  that  kind  of  thing,*" 
and  that  no  amendment  was  necessary 
tD  clear  up  the  matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  ^- 
tirely  correct,  and  I  have  before  me  the 
poiiion  of  the  law  that  was  luidcr  de- 
bate, the  proposal  that  was  then  under 
consideration,  together  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  said  about  it, 
and  tiie  interpretation  now  being  given 
to  that  section. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Have  we  not 
found,  even  though  assurances  were 
given  to  us  here  on  the  floor  that  no 
such  thing  would  be  undertaken,  that 
they  have  now  undertaken  to  do  just 
that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  He  lias  anticipated  my 
points,  and  has  stated  exactly  what  has 
happened.  Those  assurances  then  given 
us.  and  those  statements  then  made  are 
treated  now  as  rubbish,  and  thrown  in 
the  ashcan. 

Another  interpretation,  directly  in 
conflict,  is  now  given  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  those  as- 
surances.   I  will  cite  the  section. 

My  reference  has  been  to  section  407 
'a'  of  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.    That  section  provides: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  o.T5- 
cial  •  •  •  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such 
racial  balai|te  •   •    *. 

Senator  Humphrey,  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  was  emphatic  and  unequivocal 
that  this  limitation  in  title  IV  applies  to 
the  entire  act  and  particularly  to  title 
VI. 

I  point  that  out  because  title  VI  of  the 
1964  CivU  Rights  Act  is  the  provision  to 
which  the  administrators  now  look  for 
their  claimed  authority  to  compel  racial 
balance  in  schools.  In  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  on  June  4,  1964,  Senator  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  specifically  asked  what 
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the   word   "herein"   meant  In   secUon 
407(a).    Senator  Humfhret  replied  : 
It  means  wlttiln  th«  Act. 

Senator  Byrd  Inquired  further: 
DoM  It  mean  the  act  or  the  title? 

And  Senator  Humphrey  afirain  replied: 
It  means  the  act  .  .  . 

Senator  Btro  then  asked  a  very  pre- 
scient question : 

But  would  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
also  IncUcate  whether  the  words  .  .  .  would 
preclude  the  Office  of  Education  under  Sec- 
ton  602  of  Title  VI.  from  eetabllshlng  a  re- 
quirement that  school  boards  and  school 
districts  shall  take  action  to  relieve  racial 
Imbalance  wherever  It  may  be  deemed  to 
exist? 

Senator  Humphrey's  answer  was: 
Yes.    I  do  not  beUeve  In  duplicity.    I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  Include  the  language  in  title 
IV,  It  must  apply  throughout  the  act  .  . 

He  said,  In  other  words,  that  the  lai- 
guage  appearing  In  that  title  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  schools  would 
apply  throughout  the  entire  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  again  that 
title  IV  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
deals  with  the  subject  of  schools  and  with 
nothing  else. 

The  administrators,  in  their  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  are  looking  to  title 
VI  for  their  claimed  authority  to  run  the 
schools.  They  are  not  relying  on  the 
school  title.  Such  action  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  Congress. 

If  the  administration  intended  to  do 
that,  why  was  there  a  title  IV  to  deal  wi  th 
schools? 

The  then  Senator  Humphrey,  now  VI  ;e 
President,  later  In  the  discussion,  added: 

The  busing  of  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance  would  be  an  act  to  effect  the  Inte- 
gration of  schools.  In  fact.  If  the  bill  were  to 
compel  It,  It  would  be  a  violation  (of  tlie 
ConsUtutlon]  because  It  would  be  handling 
the  matter  on  the  basis  of  race  and  we  wou.>d 
be  transporting  children  because  of  race. 
The  bin  does  not  attempt  to  eliminate  segre- 
gation In  the  school  systems.  The  natural 
factors  such  as  density  of  population,  and 
the  distance  that  students  would  have  to 
travel  are  considered  legitimate  iMans  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  a  school  ^strict.  If 
the  school  districts  are  not  gerfymandered, 
and  In  effect  deliberately  segregated.  The 
fact  that  there  Is  a  racial  Imbalance  per  se 
-Is  not  something  which  Is  unconstitutional. 
That  is  why  we  have  attempted  to  clarify  It 
with  the  language  of  Section  4. 

Senator  Humphrey  was  supported  by 
Senator  Javits,  who  was  prominent  In  the 
drafting  of  the  bill.  In  responding  to 
Senator  Byrd's  query,  Senator  Javits 


said: 


/ 


Taking  the  case  of  schools  to  which  the 
Senator  Is  referring,  and  the  danger  of  en- 
visaging the  rule  or  regulation  relating  to 
racial  Imbalance.  It  Is  negated  expressly  In 
the  bill,  which  would  compel  racial  balance. 
Therefore  there  Is  no  case  m  which  the  thrust 
of  the  statute  under  which  the  money  would 
be  given  would  be  directed  toward  restoring 
or  bringing  about  a  racial  balance  In  the 
schools.  If  such  a  rule  were  adc^ted  or  pro- 
mulgated by  a  bureaucrat,  and  approved  by 
the  President,  the  Senator's  State  would  have 
an  open  and  shut  case  under  Section  603. 

These  authoritative  statements  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the  language  of 
the  act  itself  make  it  clear  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not 


empower  any  Federal  official  to  compel 
the  balancing  of  the  races  in  the  schools. 
Nevertheless,  that  is  exactly  what  is  be- 
ing done,  and  the  present  bill  contains 
even  fewer  safeguards  against  such  arbi- 
trary administrative  action  than  the  1964 
act.  Can  anyone  Relieve  for  a  moment, 
that  with  such  a  record  behind  them, 
their  action  will  be  any  more  restrained 
or  any  more  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  the  future  under  this  bill? 
Mr.  President,  to  point  out  further 
what  Is  being  done  under  the  law  that 
we  referred  to.  In  spite  of  the  assurances 
given  by  Senators  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  let  me  refer  to  tlie  current 
guidelines  for  schools.  In  reviewing  the 
school  desegregation  plans,  the  Commis- 
sioner declares  that  he  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  criteria : 

(1)  If  a  Blgnlflcant  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents, such  as  8  peroent  or  9  percent,  trans- 
ferred from  segregated  schools  for  the  1965- 
66  school  year,  total  transfers  on  the  order 
of  at  least  twice  that  percentage  would  nor- 
mally be  expected. 

The  Commissioner,  in  other  words.  Is 
giving  us  the  score.  He  is  in  effect  say- 
ing: 

What  was  your  peitentage  last  year?  Be- 
fore we  let  you  have  any  more  money,  you 
win  have  to  have  at  l»ast  twice  as  many  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

That  is  directly  contrary  to  what  Is 
contained  in  the  lliw  and  to  what  the 
Senators  said  in  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 
I  remember  one  Senator  said : 
I  am  In  a  position  of  responsibility  here, 
and  what  I  say  wUl  have  a  bearing  on  this 
law. 

He  was  correct.  Ee  was  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  1 

I  continue  to  read  the  criteria  set  out 
by  the  Commissioner: 

(2)  If  a  smaller  pertentnge  of  the  students, 
such  as  4  or  5  percent,  transferred  from  seg- 
regated schools  for  the  1965-66  school  year,  a 
substantial  Increase  1»  transfers  would  nor- 
mally be  expected,  such  as  would  bring  the 
total  to  at  least  triple  the  percentage  for  the 
1965-66  school  year. 

< 3 )  If  a  lower  percentage  of  students  trans- 
ferred for  the  1965-66  school  year,  then  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  total  Uansfers  for  the 
1966-67  school  year  Would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  proportionally  greater  than 
under  (2)  above. 

(4)  If  no  students  transferred  from  seg- 
regated schools  under  a  free  choice  plan  for 
the  1965-66  school  year,  then  a  very  substan- 
tial start  would  normally  be  expected,  to  en- 
able such  a  school  system  to  catch  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  systems  which 
started  earlier.  If  a  »chool  system  in  these 
circumstances  Is  unable  to  make  such  a  start 
for  the  1966-67  schotil  year  under  a  free 
choice  plan.  It  will  normally  be  required  to 
adopt  a  different  type  of  plan. 

Mr.  President,  these  criteria  clearly 
Impose  a  direct  obligation  to  balance  the 
races  In  the  schools  according  to  an  arbi- 
trary standard  set  by  the  Commissioner. 

What  is  the  penal^  if  this  is  not  done? 
Tlie  penalty  is  Uie  most  cruel  blow  of  all 
to  a  school  administrator. 

The  Commlssionef  says:  "If  you  don't 
do  what  we  say,  we  tee  going  to  withhold 
the  money." 

This  is  going  on  aU  over  our  area  of  the 
country  now.  I  do  6ot  know  whether  It 
will  ever  happen  in  any  other  place  in  the 
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coimtry.  If  it  Is  being  done  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  it  certainly  should  be 
done  in  every  other  section. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  this 
Nation  in  which  these  school  conditions 
exist  on  percentages  far  lower  than  the 
requirements  being  set  here  now. 

The  authorities  Issued  an  order  that— 

For  the  first  few  years  at  least.  If  you  have 
had  a  pattern  of  integration  before,  we  are 
going  to  let  you  have  the  money.  We  are 
going  to  leave  you  alone  and  let  you  have  the 
money. 

Something  came  up  in  Chlcagp  re- 
cently. I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  the 
details.  However,  there  was  some  argu- 
ment about  the  situation  In  Chicago  and 
the  authorities  withheld  that  money 
temporarily.  "^ 

As  I  recall.  Mayor  Daley  went  into  the 
matter,  and  they  had  some  very  strong 
conferences,  and  that  temporary  restric- 
tion was  removed,  and  they  paid  the 
money. 

Clearly,  these  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
current  guidelines  Impose  an  obligation 
to  balance  the  races  in  the  schools  ac- 
cording to  an  arbitrary  standard  set  by 
the  Commissioner.  When  these  criteria 
are  combined  with  the  Commissioner's 
dictates  on  transportation,  they  add  up 
to  a  requirement  that  students  be  bused 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance  in  the 
schools. 

Elsewhere  in  his  guidelines  for  free 
choice  plans,  the  Commissioner  directs 
that — 

Where  transportation  Is  generally  pro- 
vided, buses  must  be  routed  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  so  as  to  serve  each  student 
choosing  any  school  in  the  system. 

This  is  clear  violation  of  section  407 
(a)   of  title  IV,  declares  that — 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  offi- 
cial ...  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring  the 
transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  in  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance.   .   .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  somewhat  tech- 
nical, but  these  regulations  have  the 
power  of  law,  they  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death  with  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money.  There  is  absolutely 
no  warrant  whatsoever  in  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations  for  the  racial  quotas 
which  the  Commissioner  has  adopted  as 
a  condition  to  Federal  assistance.  The 
regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary  im- 
posed, flrst^n  the  langauge  of  section 
601  of  titlFVI,  a  general  prohibition 
against  discrimination  in  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid.  and  this  is  followed 
by  six  specific  prohibitions  against: 

Fust.  Denying  any  person  the  benefits 
of  a  program  on  the  basis  of  race ; 

Second.  Providing,  on  the  basis  of  race 
benefits  which  are  different  or  are  pro- 
vided in  a  different  manner  from  that 
provided  to  other  persoris; 

Third.  Subjecting  any  individual  to 
segregation  or  separate  treatment  on  the 
basis  of  race  in  any  matter  related  to  his 
receipt  of  benefits: 

Fourth.  Restricting  any  person  on  the 
basis  of  race  in  his  enjoyment  of  bene- 
fits received  by  others. 

Fifth.  Treating  any  person  differently, 
on    the    basis   of    race,    in    determining 
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whether  he  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  program; 

Sixth.  Denying  any  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate,  or  affording  him 
an  opportunity  to  participate  differently 
from  that  afforded  others,  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

These  prohibitions  are  the  extent  of 
the  substantive  requii-ements  of  the  reg- 
ulations. They  are  all  couched  in  the 
negative,  enjoining  discriminatory  ac- 
tion. None  commands  affirmative  action 
to  achieve  any  arbitrary  degree  of  in- 
tegration. None  authorizes  the  assign- 
ment of  racial  quotas  to  be  filled  by  a 
school  before  Federal  assistance  is  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  sad  fact 
in  this  situation  that  these  interpreta- 
tions of  title  IV  were  given  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  responsible  men.  who 
were  in  responsible  positions  and  spoke 
with  authority  on  those  provisions.  I 
know,  within  reason,  that  it  was  in  co- 
operation with  and  in  coordination  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Education  of 
that  Department,  which  was  to  handle 
the  bill.  The  administrators  treated  it 
as  so  much  rubbish,  although  gi\en  in 
good  faith  by  these  Senators.  It  was 
treated  as  so  much  rubbish  and  was 
thrown  into  the  ashcan  by  the.se  Admin- 
istrators of  funds  for  elementary  educa- 
tion as  applied  to  schools  in  the  South. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
attack  these  Administrators  personally. 
I  know  in  my  mind  and  heart  that  they 
are  carrying  out  insti-uctions  from 
higher  powers,  from  high  authority,  and 
they  are  told  to  institute  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  this  effect  and  to  get  results. 
They  are  told  to  make  a  showing. 

I  want  to  illustrate  one  situation  that 
I  know  of  to  my  personal  knowledge 
which  existed  in  an  area  in  my  State 
where  colored  people  live.  Most  of  them 
live  in  one  corner  of  this  country,  and 
they  had  a  very  fine  school  there.  They 
were  homeowners,  landowners,  farmers, 
many  of  them  thrifty  and  industrious 
people.  They  were  interested  in  their 
school.  They  had  worked  for  it  for  years 
and  had  built  it  up. 

Under  these  mandates  that  I  have  been 
talking  about,  that  school  board  was 
told: 

You  h.ive  to  abolish  your  school.  Abolish 
It.  We  won't  give  you  a  dime  until  you 
abolish  that  school. 

This  meant  that  they  had  to  take  those 
children  out  of  that  community  and  take 
them  into  some  other  community  and 
put  them  In  other  schools. 

The  last  I  heard  of  that  case  was  that 
the  school  board  declined  to  do  it,  and 
forfeited  the  money.  That  area  is  not  in 
one  of  the  prosperous  counties. 

Not  all  of  them  are  financially  able  to 
do  what  they  want.  But  that  is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
minute. 

The  question  is  tht  proper  and  correct 
mterpretation  of  this  law.  The  L  w  must 
be  followed.  But  interpretations  ^re  now 
given  it  that  are  wholly  without  author- 
ity and  without  foundation  ami  there- 
fore are  not  right.    They  do  ncit  have 


moral  force  behind  them,  because  they 
are  beyond  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  letter  of  the  law.  ' 

I  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Ix>uisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  find  it  a  travesty  that  some  of 
the  poorest  counties  in  the  entire  coun- 
tiy  are  taxed  to  provide  funds  to  aid  edu- 
cation in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
yet  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  tax  money  toward  which  they 
have  contributed,  though  they  need  it 
the  most?  And  is  it  not  especially  un- 
fortunate for  that  to  be  the  case  because 
some  Washington  administrator  refused 


more  year,  as  I  recall.  I  will  have  these 
facts  and  names  for  the  Record  when  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

This  particular  team,  consisting  of 
both  white  and  colored  yoimgsters,  trav- 
eled through  those  counties  and  left  a 
path  of  disorder  behind  them  wherever 
they  went,  because  they  so  greatly 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  profes- 
sional school  people,  who  have  been 
sijending  their  Lves  in  education,  by  de- 
manding things  that  were  impossible  of 
performance  and  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  correct  or  reasonable  standards 
under  the  act,  and  without  being  qble  to 


to  interpret  the  law  the  way  it  was  i^J»-^   cite  any  authority  for  the  demands  that 

tended    to   be   interpreted    and   as    ex-  \  they  made. 

plained  by  the  managers  of  the  bill  in  \    I  wondered  if  the  Senator  had  had 


the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. They  carry  out  these  mandates 
that  are  justified  only  by  the  general 
language  of  title  VI.  They  are  directly 
prohibited  by  some  of  the  mandates  of 
title  IV. 

Nevertheless,  these  requirements  are 
made;  and  instead  of  helping  schools 
and  making  them  move  fonvard,  they 
are  tiying  to  close  some  of  them  down, 
and  it  has  proven  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
education. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  same  field 
about  which  the  Senator  i.?  speaking.  I 
wonder  if  he  has  run  into  the  question  of 
pcxirly  qualified  and  hopelessly  inade- 
quate persons  being  sent  out  to  lay  down 
the  law  in  the  country  areas  of  his  State 
or  in  any  State  that  he  has  observed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida:  We  have  had 
some  very  fine  and  very  magnificent  peo- 
ple from  HEW  dealing  with  the  fine 
school  people  in  our  State.  I  have  in 
mind  a  very  gracious  lady.  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Qole.  She  was  very  understanding  and 
of  high  quality.  Unfortunately,  she 
passed  away  toward  the  end  of  1965.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  her  as  being  fine 
and  upstanding.  There  have  been  others 
similar  to  this  lady.  But  along  the  line 
others  have  been  more  or  less  arbitrary 
and  demanding.  The  total  effect  has 
been  to  demean  and  downgrade  and  de- 
grade the  teachers  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  operating  the  schools  and  edu- 
cating tiie  children. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ^neld  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  had  a  rather 
bitter  experience  in  om-  State,  in  a  group 
of  northern  coimties,  wiiere  the  Negro 
population  is  very  large.  In  fact,  in  some 
communities  it  exceeds  the  white  popu- 
lation. We  have  had  tiii.s  experience: 
Four  young  people  were  sent  into  tiiese 
particularly  difficult  counties  to  contact 
superintendents  of  public  instruction 
who  have  sei-ved  for  years,  principals 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  schools  for 
years. 

The  oldest  member  of  this  team  was 
26;  the  others  ranged  down  from  tiiat 
age.  All  of  them  were  undergraduates — 
two  of  them  law  studcnt-s — in  the  sopho- 


troubles  of  that  kind. 

This  caused  quite  a  commotion  in  our 
State.  1  must  say  that  when  the  matter 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 
or  the  principal  office  here  which  han- 
dles it — they  were  all  recalled. 

More  mature  people  were  sent  in.  But 
this  indicates  the  careless  and  unreason- 
ab'e  way  in  which  authority  has  been 
given  to  people  who  do  not  have  the  req- 
uLsite  backgroimd  at  all.  All  four  of 
those  people  had,  among  them,  only  1 
year  of  teaching  experience.  They  were 
given  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
telling  school  officials  what  they  should 
do  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  that  kind 
of  enforcement,  in  a  touchy  subject 
matter  such  as  this,  is  at  all  discreet, 
at  all  reasonable,  at  all  apt  to  find  the 
compromise,  the  give  and  take,  and  the 
acceptance  that  is  necessar>-  before  a 
program  of  this  kind  can  work  in  any 
constructive  way? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
experience  he  has  had.  of  the  demands 
for  results,  demands  for  statistics,  and 
the  demands  to  make  a  showing.  Our 
school  people  should  not  be  subjected  to 
such  tactics. 

I  known  that  the  fine  teachers  in 
Florida  have  the  same  attitude  as  teach- 
ers in  my  State  and  States  all  over  the 
Nation.  Our  teachers  and  administra- 
tors are  dedicated,  professional  people. 
Tiiey  certainly  do  not  sene  for  pay  alone. 
That  is  not  their  primary-  objective. 
Most  of  them  are  humanitarians.  They 
t'o  far  beyond  the  first  mile.  They  go 
the  second  mile,  the  third  mile,  and  often 
the  last  mile  possible  for  a  human  to  go 
in  sen  ice  to  our  children. 

I  think  that  next  to  the  clergy,  the 
teachers  are  the  backbone  of  this  Nation, 
not  only  in  our  school  systems,  but  our 
system  of  govenmient,  because  without 
their  help  our  system  could  not  continue. 
I  highly  commend  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  analysis  of  the  Senator  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  professional  teachers. 

I  hoije  some  time  to  get  the  oppoi-tunity 
to  make  an  address  during  this  debate.  I 
have  been  ready  twice  already,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  We  have  been  deprived 
of  that  opportunity  by  the  failure  to  pro- 
duce a  quorum  on  the  pai-t  of  those  who 
advocate  this  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  are  unwilling  to  debate  the  mat- 
ter and  unwilling  to  have  the  matter 
co.me  to  a  head,  but  I  have  been  hoping 
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to  have  the  opportunity  to  read  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  I  have  Just 
mentioned  from  our  State  superintendent 
of  puWlc  instruction,  who  Is  an  eminent 
teacher  and  citizen.    He  Is  running  now 
for  election,  statewide,  without  opposi- 
tion   either  DemocraUc  or  RepubUcan 
He  Is  a  very  mind-mannered  man,  and 
slow  to  express  anger,  and  yet  he  is  com- 
pletely disillusioned  by  the  kind  of  tr^- 
ment  the  authorities  have  gotten  from 
a  large  number— not  Just  these  four— 
but  a  large  number  of  these  agents  who 
have  been  sent  Into  our  State  to  enforce 
standards  which  are  not  In  accordance 
with  the  law  and  not  laid  down  in  any 
reasonable  certainty. 
•  }  congratulate  the  Senator  for  golne 
Into   this  subject,     if   anything   could 
^^  *  complete  failure  of  title  IV  of  the 

o!^  ."i:  ^^'^  ^^^  Senator  mentioned 
and  Is  discussing,  it  Is  this  kind  of  ad- 
ministration of  It.  this  kind  of  trying 
to  ram  things  down  the  throats  of  oiu- 

In^^H^^^'''^*.^"  ^""^  *^«^  business 
and  who  think  their  people  are  enforcing 

i^m^r^  I^'^l/^  *"*°  "^»  '^"d  o'  at- 
tempted direction  from  untrained  and 
more  or  less  Impassioned  enforcers  of  the 
law  who  think  they  are  there  like  angels 
presenting  a  message  of  freedom  to  ^- 
Ple  who  are  downtrodden.  That  is  not 
the  case  in  my  State 

T^'kSrlf^^-  I  th^"!^  the  Senator, 
thi  H^^^xf  ^^  '"^^^  »  contribution  to 
i^ifn*,^  ^^^^  ^*^-  I  h°Pe  that  later 
th»T^  «®  w"  opportunity  to  discuss 
t^bm.  after  he  obtains  the  floor  in  his 
own  right,  and  discuss  these  and  other 
matters  in  the  fine  way  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  1964  as 
tn«''i"."l'f'°'"^«°^Jor  debates."  I 
know  that  his  background  as  a  former 
Governor  and  one  Interested  In  schools 
specially  qualifies  him  to^ak  fn  Ss 
subject.    I  know  our  school  admlnlstra- 

^^^^1^,  '?™^  ^  Washington  or  some 
place  in  Mississippi  where  they  are  told 
to  come  with  their  hat  In  their  hands 
They  have  to  come  begging.  They  have 
to  come  as  educators  should  never  have 
to  come  before  any  group,  whether  it  be 

m«^Lt^?r'''r**""«  ^^  '"o^^y  OJ-  those 
making  the  law.  much  less  those  that 

o^i™*'"*J^  administrative  positions  and 
acting  under  rules  and  regulations  drawn 
<»ntrarjr  to  some  of  the  expressed  provi- 
sions of  this  law. 

ixr**I;^^l^l?^"''  this  Is  a  fair  warning. 
We  did  not  know  in  1964  what  kind  of  ad- 
ministration we  would  have  of  such  laws 
as  this  touchiest  political  subject-civil 
lights— though  some  of  us  tried  to  give 
«mely  warning  then,  this  might  happen- 
but  now  we  know.  Should  the  housing 
section  of  this  pass  and  the  same  thing 
should  happen  again,  those  who  sup- 
port it  will  have  twice  ignored  a  most 
urgent  warning.  We  now  know  the  pat- 
tern and  the  demands. 

of  ^o^*^.''^"'^  '^*  P~P^«  ^  other  parts 
Of  the  Nation  have  not  been  subject  to 
these  school  requirements  but  they  are 
taking  notice.  They  are  gradually  tak- 
ing  notice  of  these  things.  They  have 
r,?L«"  "^  "^  °'  thlr^licy^  admto! 
wtraUon  as  yet,  but  they  will  feel  it. 
The^  time  will  come,  unless  it  Is  only 
going  to  be  an  open  pattern  of  sectional 
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administration  under  these  rules,  as  it 
started  out  to  be. 

Under  this  pattern,  started  In  our  area 
of  the  country,  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Federal  OovernmeBt.  flush  with  biUions 
2hii  H*f^  appropriated  for  education, 
^in  f^  ^  ^^'^  P*^t  of  the  Nation  and 
will  Invade  every  school  In  the  Nation- 
that  IS  unless  there  Is  a  deliberate  plan 
to  conUnue  this  sefltional  pattern 

The  working  people,  the  middle-In- 
come people,  all  groups  of  people  wlU 
awaken  some  momjng  to  find  that  their 
schools  their  local  schools  as  they  have 
planned  and  built  them,  have  been  taken 
^rin^H  ^^^  ^iil.flnd  their  children 
carried  away  to  tome  strange  com- 
munity, and  in  their  places  strange  chil- 
dren from  some  far  and  new  community 
wUI  be  brought  in.  This  will  be  your  fate 
JiVwfU^w  P'^esent  administration  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  that  is.  unless 
this  secUonal  pattern  is  to  continue 

Mr.  President,  the  time  wiU  come  for 
those  m  other  areas,  unless  the  people 
become  aroused  and  stop  it  The  bUl 
under  debate  now  contains  language 
which  can  and.  I  believe,  will  become 
the  germ  of  the  same  pattern  of  opera- 
tions  in  its  administration  as  is  now 
being  followed  by  tHe  strained  interpre- 
tation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
The  people,  the  rank-and-file  people  of 

lo^,,i  f  k"'  ^^"^^  ^^-  They  do  not 
want  to  become  tha  victims  of  such  a 

fo^  f  hi?K°n  ^P^^'^.Vo"*  They  are  opposed 
to  this  bill  in  spite  ol  all  of  its  expressed 
moUves.  Their  opposition  is  deep  and 
sincere,  and  based  on  conunonsense 

Mr.   President,   referring   to   some   of 
the  speciflc  language  of  the  bill  under 
d^ussion.    no    complaint    Is    required 
by  the  terms  of  this  Mil  for  the  Secretary 
to  launch  an  investteatlon.    If,  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to  him  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  a  vio- 
lation may  have  occurred,  he  can  open 
an  investigation.    Here  we  may  find  our 
experience    in    the    South    instructive 
Federal  administrators  consider  It  to  be 
Irrefutable  evidence  ef  a  violation  of  a 
new  (^vil  rights  law  that  the  prohibited 
activity  was  engaged  In  before  passage 
of  the  law.    No  promise  or  assurance  of 
future  compliance  wiQ  satisfy  them,  and 
they  do  not  wait  for  a  new  violation 
They  pounce  on  those  of  the  past  and' 
with  a  vengeance,  enforce  the  law  retro- 
actively.   Thus,  any  neighborhood  which 
traditionally  has  been   segregated,   any 
owner  or  agent  who  has  never  sold  to 
a  person  of  color  in  the  past,  will  be 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  the  very  day  that 
the  bill  would  become  law. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  a  violation  he 
makes  a  complaint  to  the  Fair  Housing 
Board  which  is  created  by  title  TV  The 
Housing  Board  will  appoint  some  "per- 
son or  persons-  to  prosecute  the  viola- 
tion, and  the  property  owner  and  his  rec- 
ords may  be  again  subpenaed. 

Title  IV  gives  the  appearance  of  care- 
fully defining  the  activities  which  the 
Secretary  and  the  Housing  Board  may 
superintend.  In  reality,  the  conduct 
covered  is  limitless.  Ttte  illusion  of  spec- 
iflcity  created  by  eniftaerating  several 


prohibited  acts  Is  scattered  by  looking  at 
paragraph  7  of  section  403.  It  makes  it 
unlawful: 

To  engage  In  any  act  or  practice,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  U  to  limit  or  re«trlct  the  avaU- 
n~«.^  °f  housing  to  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  because  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
naUonal  origin  or  number  of  children  or  the 
age  of  such  children. 

fyJ^'t  P^'O'^slon-  'n  effect,  delegates  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Board  the  power  to 
revise  and   amend  section  403   at  will 

omfttJ^'K^'r  ^."^l"^^  ^■^''^^  Congress 
omitted,  but  which  they  conceive  to  be 

vi^JJ!"'"^'?'^^  automatically  becomes  a 
violation  of  the  statute.  It  opens  th/ 
v.ay  to  complete  control  over  the  location 
size  and  price  of  new  housing.  If  a 
1^1  ".°!;  ^^^eloP«r  selects  a  site  In  a 
segregated  area  or  builds  apartments  too 
small  to  accommodate  children  or  too 
expensive    for    "disadvantaged    minori- 

of  title  T^^^T."""^  ^^""^^^  ^  Violation 
aL  fi  ^  i^  empowers  the  Secretary 
and  the  Board  to  impose  occupant  quotas 

SSusX     '    '''  ^'°'''"  ""'^  apailnen? 
I  point   out   this  broad  lansruage    to 
make  it  unlawful  to  engage  in  a^j  'act 
or  practice,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  availability  of  hous- 
mg.  as  being  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
ejnslative  act.    I  am  satisfied  that  unde? 
the  general  rules  of  interpretation  a  court 
ind.finu '■'''^  J.'  °"^  ^  '^^"^  too  vague, 
hat  k^H  ^"'^  ""<=ertaln.     Language  of 
that  kind  IS  never  found  anywhere  in 
the  courts  except  sometimes  in  an  in- 
junction pertaining  to  a  party  who  is 
already  expressly  before  t^  court  and 

?n^  f^T^^'  ^^^  ^  '=^^"'=^  to  be  heard 
and  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  Then 
general  language  like  this  is  put  in  aS 

K"volZ'  ^IK^^'^^'  «ny  Punishmen" 
is  involved,  that  same  person  would  be 
brought  before  the  court  and  have  a 
^hance  to  be  heard  on  the  same  violation 
and  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  he 
testimony  would  be  heard  pro  and  con 

?Z  Tu^''  r^"^  ^  Pl^<^^  i"  the  cold' 
hard  letter  of  the  law  a  provision  em- 
powering an  administrator  to  declare 
any  act  or  practice  unlawful  that  he 
T.'^^'J!'!''^  "'"^^d  °^  restricted  the 
an  reat'n ''  °!,h°"^l"^-  This  goes  beyond 
all  reason  and  commonsense 

If  paragraph  7  is  not  sufficient  to 
secure  absolute  authority  over  coii- 
nlty    development,    the    Secretary    can 

wMnh°H.^^y^^i:^P^  '^^  of  section  409. 
which  directs  him  to  "administer  the 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  in  a  man- 
or'tS^'lv'''  *°  ^"'■*^"  *^^  P°"*=ies 

f^??«  "^^^^  *^"^  '^  "o  authorization 
for  afilrmative  action,  as  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Federal  administra- 
tors are  in  the  habit  of  Interpreting  a 
policy  against  discrimination  as  requir- 
ing integration.  Thus,  in  conducting  in- 
vestigations and  filing  complaints  under  ■ 
the  open  housing  provisions  of  title  IV ' 
as  well  as  in  approving  grants  under  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  such  as  the  recently 
passed  demonstrations  cities  bUl.  which 
^^  1  "^  ^^^'^  element  of  community 
life  the  Secretary  wlU  be  in  a  position 
to  foree  the  balanchig  of  the  races  In 
every  neighborhood  throughout  the  land 
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on  whatever  basis  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  at  that  particular  time. 

When  we  start  to  add  up  all  the  Fed- 
eral Investigators,  administrators,  pros- 
ecutors, checkers,  and  double-checkers 
that  are  loose  in  the  land,  it  is  unthink- 
able that  Congress  would  pass  such  gen- 
eral, far-reaching,  loose-language  legis- 
lation as  this. 

Further,  as  Introduced  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  bill  would  have  brought 
every  private  home  and  homeowner  in 
the  country  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. The  bill  would  have  covered 
nothing  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
Nation's  housing.  When  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  bill  so  broad  in  coverage 
could  never  pass,  its  proponents  fell  back 
on  the  age-old  device  of  divide  and  con- 
quer. Purely  to  gain  votes,  the  bill  was 
amended  to  exempt  individual  home- 
owners. 

This  restricted  the  application  of  the 
bill  to  an  estimated  40  percent  of  the 
housing.  I  do  not  know  how  accurate 
that  estimate  is:  but  the  opposition  was 
reduced  enough  to  pass  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But.  Mr.  President,  every  well-in- 
formed schoolboy  knows  that  ii  we  let 
this  bill  become  law,  the  die  will  be  cast, 
the  pattern  will  be  set,  and  they  will  be 
knocking  on  the  door  with  all  the  com- 
bined pressure  that  can  be  mustered 
throughout  the  entire  country  to  wipe  out 
the  "discrimination"  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  amendment,  and  make 
it  across  the  board.  And  in  principle,  if 
Congress  has  the  right  to  regulate  .some 
of  the  people  with  reference  to  how  they 
can  sell  their  homes,  it  is  under  an  en- 
during responsibility  to  regulate  all  of 
them,  rather  than  exempt  a  group  in 
order  to  overcome  a  political  hazard. 

Mr.  President,  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  whole  picture  that  has  been  pre- 
sented is  that  they  justify  this  measure, 
or  try  to  justify  it.  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  every  citizen 
of  sound  mind  in  the  country  to  tell  him 
tliat  Ills  house  is  subject  to  Federal  reg- 
ulation because  it  is  a  part  of  interstate 
commerce.  Merely  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion is  to  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity.  Per- 
haps the  Attorney  General  might  be 
able  to  persuade  himself,  with  a  series 
of  subtle  legal  fictions,  that  a  house 
moves  into  interstate  commerce,  and  a 
Congress  eager  for  results  and  heedless 
of  the  Constitution  may  accept  his  as- 
sertion that  it  Is  so.  but  the  average  citi- 
zen will  certainly  be  amazed  to  hear  It. 
A  claim  so  obviously  contrary  to  com- 
monsense can  only  encourage  the  grow- 
ing disrespect  for  law. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  can  give 
an  illustration.  As  I  have  said,  the  pro- 
vision which  would  apply  to  individual 
homeowners  is  not  in  the  bill  now.  It 
has  been  taken  out  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  an  open  invitation  for  an 
extension  of  it. 

I  know  of  a  home,  in  the  small  town 
in  which  I  live,  that  was  built  35  years 
aigo.  It  is  standing  there  now  largely 
as  It  was  when  It  was  built.  It,  of  course, 
has  never  been  h\  any  way  affected  by 
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interstate  commerce  of  any  kind.  There 
is  nothing  in  that  home  that  ever  moved 
in  interstate  commerce,  except  perhaps 
the  hails  and  some  metal,  some  decora- 
tions and  some  electric  wires.  Most  of 
the  house  was  built  of  local  timbers. 
Perhaps  the  roofing  moved  In  commerce. 
There  has  never  been  a  Federal  dollar 
In  that  home.  There  never  has  been 
any  dollar  in  the  home,  because  it  was 
paid  for  when  it  was  built.  The  man 
and  his  wife  have  reared  their  family 
there.  It  has  never  been  anything  except 
a  dwelling  house  for  them.  Of  course, 
it  has  never  had  any  kmd  of  a  Federal 
function,  and  has  never  had  aiiy  public 
function  or  public  aspect  of  any  kind. 

Now,  35  years  after  it  was  built,  this 
provision  in  this  bill  has  come  along,  and 
would  declare  it  to  be  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. As  I  say,  it  has  been  the  home 
of  that  family,  and  the  only  home  they 
have  ever  had.  They  reared  all  their 
children  there,  and  still  live  there.  But 
this  provision  would  have  declared  that 
to  be  interstate  commerce;  and  there- 
fore, these  people  could  not  have  sold 
that  home,  they  could  not  have  adver- 
tised it  for  sale,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
without  complying  v/ith  the  Federal  re- 
quirements, and  subjecting  themselves  to 
in.speclion  and  having  an  agent  looking 
over  their  shoulders;  and  if  they  had 
r.ot  complied  with  all  that,  even  though 
they  might  have  been  selling  it  to  their 
next  door  neighbor,  who  had  lived  there 
30  years  or  more,  he  would  run  the 
chance  of  having  the  sale  set  aside,  or 
even  being  pro.'iecutcd  for  violating  the 
Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  gotten  down 
that  low  in  the  barrel  of  regulations  and 
policing  of  i>eoplc,  as  o)ie  who  has  sup- 
ported wholeheartedly  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  ask.  if  we  are  down  that  low  with 
our  own  ijeople,  iii  taking  away  their 
liberties  and  freedom,  why  are  we  send- 
ing our  boys  over  there  to  fighi  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world?  I  say  that  em- 
phasizing that  I  support  the  war  100  per- 
cent. But  if  this  is  to  become  the  law  of 
this  land,  what  is  left  of  the  little  fellow's 
freedom':" 

As  another  illustration.  I  think  of  an- 
other couple  wlio  have  been  paying 
monthly  payments  on  their  home  for  10 
or  12  or  15  years.  They  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  it  will  be  paid 
for.  Suppose  that  happy  time  should 
arrive.  If  thi.s  bill  as  introduced  should 
become  law,  they  would  find  out  they  did 
not  own  that  home,  they  could  not  dis- 
pose of  it  or  sell  it,  that  it  was  not  theirs 
to  dispose  of  as  they  wished,  or  to  rent 
soniet>ody  a  part  of  it,  without  this  Fed- 
eral supervision,  somebody  there  control- 
Img  and  directing  the  sale,  and  that  they 
faced  the  prospect  of  having  their  title 
.set  aside,  for  violation  of  the  Federal 
law. 

If  that  is  what  the  people  of  America 
wa:it.  under  some  other  guise,  for  some 
wholly  immaterial  reason,  tliat  is  what 
tJiey  can  get.  But  I  believe  that  when 
they  wake  up  and  readize  what  these  laws 
mean,  and  what  the  operation  of  them 
is,  that,  as  I  have  already  said — and  1 
merely  refer  to  it  now  for  emphasis — 
there  ■will  be  an  uprising  at  the  polls,  and 


there  will  be  a  rewTiting  of  some  of  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

While  beguiling  sophistry  is  being  used 
to  make  new  law  under  the  commerce 
clause,  blunt  power  is  being  used  to  un- 
make old  law  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Title  V  of  the  bill  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  for  an  individual  to  injure  or 
interfere  with  a  person  because  of  his 
race  while  he  is  engaged  in  any  one  of 
several  acti\-ities  such  as  renting  a  house, 
ridiug  on  a  common  carrier,  or  eating  in 
a  restaurant.  Congress  is  urged  to  as- 
sume this  local  police  power  over  private 
individuals  under  the  authority  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

For  almost  a  hundred  years  It  has  been 
held  by  the  courts  and  believed  by  the 
bar  that  the  14th  amendment  prohibits 
only  State  action  and  does  not  apply  to 
piu'c-ly  private  individuals.  This  un- 
common unanimity  of  legal  opinion  is, 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  14th 
amendment  itself  refers  specilically  to 
State  action  and  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  individuals. 

On  March  28.  of  this  year,  however. 
s:x  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounced, in  tiie  case  of  United  States 
a?ainst  Guest,  that  "a  majority  of  the 
Court  today  rejects  this  interpretation.  " 
In  one  paragraph  of  dicta  the  Court  re- 
wrote a  century  of  legal  history  and  the 
Constitution  as  well. 

With  this  advisory  opinion  in  hand, 
the  Attorney  General  hastened  to  Con- 
gress with  an  invitation  to  join  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  Co'art  in  amending  the 
Constitution.  The  Co'on  had  authorized 
the  law,  the  executive  had  drafted  it, 
and  all  Congiess  need  do  was  rubber- 
stamp  it.  Congress,  however,  cannot 
discharge  its  duty  to  the  people  and  the 
Constitution  by  blindly  approving  every 
oJI-the-cuf[  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  meekly  surrendering  to  every 
demand  of  the  executive.  The  people 
expect,  and  the  Constitution  requires, 
that  Congress  bring  its  own  independ- 
ent wisdom  and  judgment  to  bear  on  the 
question.  It  cam^ot  faithfully  delegate 
tliat  lespon-ibility  to  six  Justices  and 
tiie  Attorney  General,  indeed.  Congress 
labors  under  a  heavier  responsibility  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  Coun's  advisory 
opinion.  By  upholding  in  advance  the 
ix)wer  of  Congress  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Court  has  served  notice  that 
here  in  the  Congress  is  the  only  place 
where  the  issue  will  be  given  a  full  and 
fair  hearing. 

Considered  on  its  merits  and  apart 
from  the  Court's  advisoo'  opinion,  it  is 
clear  iHat  title  V  is  unconstitutional,  but 
if  it  is  passed  it  will  be  enforced  and  up- 
held. To  agree  to  it.  tbeiefore,  is  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  For  once,  how- 
ever, Congre.'-s  is  in  a  position  to  halt  the 
Courts  effort.s  to  tircumvcnt  the  amend- 
ing process.  This  flagrant  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitution  cannot  succeed 
without  the  active  cooperation  of  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  stands  firm  on  estab- 
lished constititional  principles  and  re- 
fuses to  sanction  this  seizure  power,  it 
can  repel  this  latest  assault  on  the  Con- 
stitution. 

To  demonstrate  how  far  title  V  would 
take  the  Federal  Government  in  sup- 
planting local  police  functions,   let  us 
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examine  for  a  moment  one  of  Its  specific 
provisions.  Paragraph  3  of  section  501, 
for  example,  makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
threaten  or  Injure  anyone  because  of 
his  race  while  he  Is  "participating  In  or 
enjoying  any  benefit,  service,  privilege 
program,  facility,  or  activity  provided  or 
administered  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof." 

In  this  day  and  time  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  comprehensive  basis  for 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Considering  the 
combined  activities  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  there  is  probably  not 
a  person  in  the  coimtry  who  Is  not  cov- 
ered several  times  over  by  this  provision. 
If  any  one  of  them  any  where,  any  time 
should  fall  victim  to  interracial  violence! 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
would  have  the  authority  and  the  duty 
to  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  attack  was  "because"  of 
race  or  naUonal  origin.  If  the  investiga- 
tion should  disclose  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  assault  was  racially  motivated, 
the  Attorney  General  would  have  the  au- 
thority and  duty  to  prosecute  the  case 
In  Federal  court. 

Mr.  President,   I   appreciate   the   in- 
dulgence of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield' 
*.        Mr.STENNIS.   I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  made  a  very  fine 
point  and  has  made  a  great  speech,  and 
I  congratulate  him. 
Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  It  seemed  to  some  of  us 
when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
passed,  that  the  sponsors  of  that  act  had 
undertaken  to  provide  for  all  the  com- 
pulsory racial  integration  and  for  every 
type  of  desegregation  that  anyone  at  that 
time  could  think  of  or  justify. 

Since  that  time,  it  would  appear  to 
some  that  perhaps  those  who  would  like 
to  humor  these  marchers  and  these  dem- 
onstrators and  rioters  In  the  streets  ap- 
parently have  Just  run  out  of  something 
reasonable  to  advocate,  when  they  come 
In  with  a  bill  like  the  one  now  advocated 
here.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  Is  not 
the  impression  this  kind  of  bill  gives  him 
Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  think  so.  The  Sen- 
ator was  called  out  of  the  Chamber  for 
a  few  minutes  when  I  started  my  speech. 
I  said  that  this  was  bom  as  a  political 
measure. 

So  much  has  been  doing  along  the 
lines  of  clvU  rights,  and  passing  legis- 
lation, in  the  last  few  years.  It  cannot 
be  digested  by  the  Government  or  by 
any  group,  and  they  are  still  preaching 
and  marching  In  the  streets.  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  get  off  on  that. 

The  Senator  Is  correct.  This  Is  not  a 
matter  of  real  need;  it  has  no  justlflca- 
tion  In  law.  It  is  just  getUng  some- 
thing else  to  offer  the  group  for  political 
reasons. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  shaU  listen 
to  his  speech  with  the  greatest  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Pres- 

ll^''w'°''  "°'"®  ^'^  a  ^^^  now,  this 
body  has  been  engaged  in  serious  debate 
just  as  it  has  been  for  similar  periods 
m  the  last  several  years,  over  an  ad- 
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ministration  civil  rights  proposal  Ex- 
tended debates  of  this  sort  are  always 
trymg  to  the  Members,  but  the  atmos- 
phere Is  always  one  of  courtesy  and  ge- 
niality, and  It  Is  heartening  as  usual  to 
see  the  Senate  come  together  as  a  great 
deliberative  body. 

According  to  my  records.  I  have  par- 
ticipated In  this  sort  of  debate  at  vari- 
ous times  since  I  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, beginning  in  1949  and  including 
among  others.  1957,  i960,  1964,  and  most 
recently  in  1965. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  at  the  outset 
of  my  comments  toOay  to  recall  the  om- 
nibus civil  rights  bCl  of  1964.  Senators 
will  remember  that,  becau.se  that  far- 
reaching  legislation  had  received  little 
or  no  con.sideratioa  in  the  proper  com- 
mittees of  the  Congre.s.s,  we  southern 
Senators  undertook  to  defeat  it  or  at 
least  to  refine  »ie  bill  and  lessen  the 
offensiveness  of  its  application  to  the 
people  of  the  South. 

After  the  Senata  saw  fit  to  Impose 
cloture  and  limit  floor  debate  to  1  hour 
per  Senator,  I  made  u-se  of  my  hour  to 
succe-ssfully  urge  the  passage  of  amend- 
ments that  I  thought  were  consti-uctivc 
and  only  fair.  Ina4much  a,s  both  dealt 
with  the  concept  of  private  property  I 
should  like  to  refreih  my  colleagues  on 
their  Intent. 

One  of  my  amendments  applied  to  that 
section  of  the  bill  «xcluding  from  cov- 
erage   "bona   fide   private   clubs  '    The 
amendment    removed    the   word    "bona 
fide-  from  thi.s  languBge.     It  was  my  fear 
that  the  courts  would  rule  that  the  na- 
tional policy  having,  in  effect,  declared 
that  segregation  was  wronar,  there  could 
be  no  good  faith  or  "bona  fides"  where  a 
private  club  knowingly  limited  its  mem- 
bership to  members  of  the  Cauca.sian 
race.    Thereby  a  coUrt  could  have  i-uled 
that  private  clubs  wiould  be  covered  by 
the   public   accommodations   section   of 
the  bill.     My  amendment  established  the 
rule  that  a  club  or  any  other  establi.sh- 
ment  would  be  judged,  not  on  the  Intent 
or  purpose  of  its  orgenizers.  but  on  the 
basis  of  whether  it  wae  in  fact  open  to  the 
public.    This   amencknent  preserved   to 
some  extent  our  right  of  freedom  of  as.so- 
ciation  despite  passage  of  the  civil  rights 

More  significant,  for  purposes  of  our 
cunent  debate,  was  my  second  amend- 
ment, which  restricted  title  VI  of  the  bill 
which  allows  the  withholding  of  funds 
'^"^u  '5?^'*a"y    assisted    programs    in 
Which  •  discrimination"  Ls  practiced.  The 
amendment  provided  that  the  new  pow- 
ers under  title  VT  did  hot  apply  to  finan- 
cial assistance  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  contracts  of  insurance 
or  guarantee.    This  meant  that  if  a  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  association  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Government  loaned  a  per- 
son money  to  build  a  house,  it  does  not 
have  to  Insist  on  nordiscrimination  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  that  house  as  a 
condition  to  lending  money  to  finance  the 
transaction.    This  m«ant  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  would  not  become  a  national 
open-housing     law.    Adoption     of     my 
amendments  preserved  two  fundamental 
American  traditions  tfegarding  a  man's 
private  property  right*. 

The  significance  and  tlmelessness  of 
that  reference  Is  now  evident  for  we  are 


met  here  once  again  to  consider  civil 
rights  legislation  whose  most  controver- 
sial and  broad-ranging  provision  la  that 
which  would  greatly  infringe  upon  pri- 
vate property  rights  which  Americans 
have  enjoyed  since  the  very  birth  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  worth  ix)lnt- 
ing  out  that,  when  the  Senate  by  a  vir- 
tual unanimous  vote  and  without  objec- 
tion agreed  to  the  amendment  to  the 
1964  avil  Rights  Act,  It  was  In  effect 
saying  that  as  of  that  date,  1964  the 
Senate  did  not  think  It  appropriate  to 
pass  any  open  housing  law  which  would 
depnve  our  citizens  of  their  right  to  select 
the  person  to  whom  they  would  sell  or 
rent  their  property. 

While  this  legislative  package  has  vari- 
ous and  sundry  sections  or  titles,  it  would 
be  Idle  to  assume  that  the  phrase  "open 
housing"  has  not  become  synonymous 
with  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1966.  Its  In- 
tent and  implications  represent  so  radi- 
cal a  departure  from  even  past  civil 
rights  measures  that  It  has  encountered 
opposition  not  only  from  southerners  but 
from  others  of  this  great  body,  notably 
our  distinguished  minority  leader.  When 
such  a  champion  of  civil  rights  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  cannot  reconcile 
with  his  conscience  a  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal, then  clearly  consideration  of  such 
proposals  by  this  House  should  be  ra- 
tional and  restrained. 

We  of  the  South  have  been  much 
maligned  for  our  oppposition  to  the  vari- 
ous civil  rights  proposals  down  through 
the  years.  By  their  proponents  we  have 
been  accused  of  the  grossest  of  things 
But  the  one  thing  of  which  no  one  can 
justifiably  accuse  us  is  a  lack  of  sincerity 
in  our  dedication  to  our  Constitution  and 
the  freedoms  which  it  guarantees 
Southern  Senators  and  Representatives 
hold  honored  position?  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  good  of  the  Nation  are  too  great  to  be 
detailed  at  this  time. 

It  is  always  with  a  certain  amount  of 
regret  that  I  hear  of  someone  questioning 
the  motives  of  southerners  in  their  resist- 
ance to  civil  rights  legislation.  My 
prime  motivation  in  opposing  all  such 
legislation  has  been  the  abiding  hope  of 
preserving  for  the  people  the  constitu- 
tional principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded.  For  perseverance  in  this 
regard.  I  am  prepared  to  put  my  record 
alongside  any  southern  Senator. 

One  will  search  in  vain  to  find  that 
my  remarks  have  ever  been  disrespect- 
ful of  the  Negro  or  unsympathetic  to  his 
problems.    It  would  be  folly  to  contend 
that   some   of   the  most   misguided   of 
southerners  have  not  exploited  and  mis- 
treated  the   Negro,   but  my  colleagues 
know  very  well  the  record  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  this  matter.    And  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  has  been  the  atti- 
tude of  other  members  of  my  family  in 
public  service,  including  my  father.    We 
have  always  believed  the  Negro's  think- 
ing was  very  much  akin  to  that  of  other 
less  privileged  Americans,  and  we  have 
constantly  sought  to  provide  him,  along 
with  other  less  privileged  Americans  the 
social  and  economic  opportunity  an<}  ca- 
pability to  Improve  his  lot. 

I   number  among   my  good   friends 
many  Ne  roes  whose  good  will  I  esteem 
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and  appreciate.  I  have  discussed  this 
subject  with  them  many  times  and  do 
not  know  of  a  single  one  who  considers 
me  intolerant  of  or  Indifferent  to  their 
natural  desires  to  improve  their  situa- 
tion and  attain  all  the  benefits  our  so- 
ciety has  to  offer. 

From  time  to  time,  I  have  made  state- 
ments in  Louisiana  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  be  providing  our  Negro  citizens 
with  a  better  education,  better  employ- 
ment, opportunities,  and  a  meaningful 
right  to  vote.  Such  declarations  have  on 
occasion  led  to  an  uproar  by  some  of  the 
southern  rightujing  reactionaries  who 
were  unable  uJTdfklize  that  we  cither  had 
to  meet  our  problems  at  the  State  level 
or  have  someone  at  the  Federal  level  do 
it  for  us — in  ways  much  more  objec- 
tionable than  had  we  provided  the  an- 
swer first.  Responsible  southern  law- 
makers are  accustomed  to  attack  from 
the  rear  from  the  rightwing  extremist 
element,  but  there  remains  the  duty  and 
obligation  to  assume  a  reasoned  approach 
to  our  problems.  Notwith.=tanding  them, 
we  have  contributed  in  a  meaningful  way 
to  the  proper  advance  of  the  just  a.spira- 
tions  of  our  Negro  citizens. 

Few  people  In  tliis  country  aic  dedi- 
cated to  keeping  20  million  Nesro  Amer- 
icans at  a  subservient  and  Inferior  social 
and  economic  level;  indeed,  most  of  us 
would  like  to  see  the  Ncaro  advance  and 
take  liis  rightful  place,  fully  enjoying  all 
rights  and  privilepes  of  American  citi- 
zenship. The  question  that  locks  this 
great  body  in  argument  year  after  year 
is  how  best  to  approach  that  goal.  Ne- 
groes have  made  phenomenal  progress 
in  this  country  in  the  last  few  decades, 
but  I  for  one  question  whether  such 
measures  as  that  before  us  today  will 
accelerate  or  impede  that  progress. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  MCLELLAN 
TOMORROW  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
ajk  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  may  yield  to  me 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  QFPTCER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
immediately  following  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business,  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  Senator's  request  restated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
T\'DiNCS  in  the  chair  i .  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  routine  morning  business  tomor- 
row he  be  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  speak  In  the  debate 
on  the  bill,  may  I  ask  the  Sejiator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  In  the  event  there  is  no 
morning  hour  tomorrow,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  recognized. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Immediately  upon 
convening  and  the  ascertaining  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Immedi- 
ately upon  convening^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOB    RECESS    UNTIL  11    A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  prejudicing  my  rights  to 
the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  it,s  business 
today,  It  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  moi-ning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-siana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  proponents  of  open  housing 
argue  that  it  will  move  the  Negro  one 
step  closer  to  first-class  citizenship  by 
enabling  him  to  escape  his  ghetto  con- 
ditions. Such  hollow  reasoning  docs  not 
tRke  into  account  the  economic  realities 
sarroundins  the  Nesro.  Without  an  im- 
provement in  his  economic  plight,  so- 
called  open  housing  will  be  no  more  than 
an  rrupty,  fru-stratin?.  irritating  promise 
to  hira.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  this 
type  of  artificial,  or  paper,  equality  will 
lead  to  more  charges  of  white  hypocrisy 
agai.nst  those  who  claim  to  be  giving  the 
Nc;,'i-o  equal  rights. 

It  is  not  so  much  discrimination  as  it 
is  a  lack  of  money  which  prevents  large 
numbers  of  Negroes  from  owning  good 
hou£,ing  and  enough  property.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  when  the  Negro  has 
enough  moricy  to  buy  property  and  to  pay 
for  good  hou.sing.  he  will  find  that  the 
right  to  own  his  proi>erty  exclusively  and 
to  sell  it  to  whomever  he  pleases  is  as 
precious  a  right  to  him  as  it  has  been  to 
lhc>se  citizens  who  have  pos.scssed  such  a 
light  in  a  meaningful  way  since  the  be- 
t.innins  of  American  histoiT. 

I  have  used  the  term  "finst-class  citi- 
zen." Strange  as  It  may  seem,  my  op- 
position to  the  bill  is  dictated  by  a  con- 
cern that  it.  compounded  by  the  effects 
of  other  forced  intearation  measures,  will 
cause  all  of  us  to  become  second-class 
citizens.  Tliis  seemingly  incessant  pa- 
rade of  Federal  inte;-'ration  statutes  is 
depriving  us  of  more  personal  freedoms 
than  it  is  providing. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Negro 
t.o  move  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
many  rights  and  privileges,  includmg  the 
actual  full  title  to  property,  than  for  him 
to  be  the  instrument  by  v.liich  historic 
freedoms  were  removed  from  everyone 
until  all  have  been  lowered  to  his  social 
atid  economic  level,  rather  than  elevatmg 
him  to  theirs. 

It  would  be  a  sad  travesty  for  the  Negro 
to  find  that  he  had  achieved  the  rights 
of  so-called  first-class  citizenship,  only 
to  discover  that  the  first-class  citizenship 
of  his  day  was  no  better  than  second- 
class  citizenship  had  been  in  an  earlier 
day. 

FOVR    i;.\S!C    OBJECTIONS    TO    TTTLE    TV 

It  is  my  hope  that  time  will  permit  me 
today  to  cite  and  discuss  four  basic  rea- 
sons which  speak  strongly  against  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  fair-housing  sec- 
tion of  this  bill. 

First  is  that  the  right  of  a  person  to 
own  and  dispose  of  his  property  at  his 
own  disc:  etion— and  to  a.ssociate  with 


others  as  he  pleases — is  a  fundamental 
right,  and  it  strikes  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  Uberty  and  freedom  to  which  all 
men  are  entitled.  I  mentioned  this  sub- 
ject a  moment  ago,  and  I  shall  examine 
it  shortly  in  greater  detail. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  this 
provision  is  that  the  real  need  of  the 
Negro  in  this  area  is  for  him  to  improve 
his  own  lot.  both  socially  and  economi- 
cally. Most  Negroes  camiot  afford  the 
housing  which  this  bill  would  seek  to 
make  available,  so  open  housing  laws 
would  be  largely  useless,  and  would  serve 
as  only  more  needless  Government  regu- 
lation and  red  tape. 

The  urnent  need  is  for  self-help;  for 
the  Neero  to  provide  for  himself  access  to 
the  quality  housing  which  is  sought  to 
be  afforded  to  him  under  this  bill.  He 
needs  to  elevate  his  economic  and  social 
stature  to  the  level  of  others,  not  to  lower 
theirs  to  his.  When  he  does  so  elevate 
himself,  I  believe  he  will  find  that  he. 
too.  will  approve  of  and  appreciate  the 
full  prerogatives  attendant  to  private 
ow:ierslup  of  property. 

My  third  area  of  concern  is  that  it  is 
very  likely  that  if  title  IV.  the  fair- 
housing  section,  were  to  become  law,  it 
would  be  enforced  in  a  prejudicial  and 
abusive  lr.^nncr.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  there  are  extremists 
on  both  sides  of  the  race  issue.  Doubt- 
less, the  administrators  of  tliis  progiam 
would  include  a  high  percentage  of  over- 
zealous  bureaucrats  who  want  to  exercise 
a  reckless  disregard  of  practical  problems 
In  their  pursuit  of  total  integration. 
Similar  abuses  have  already  surfaced 
with  respect  to  the  1964  Civil  Rliihts  Act. 
and  in  many  instances  they  have  in  fact 
become  official  policy. 

Fourth,  title  IV 'would  most  certainly 
be  detrimental  to  property  owners  even 
on  a  purely  practical  basis,  over  and 
above  the  deprivation  of  the  basic  rights 
associated  with  property.  Troublemak- 
ers and  militant  extremists  could  urge 
cases  of  racial  bias  and  could  cause  pre- 
liminarj-  injunctions  to  be  issued  against 
housirs  sales  and  rentals,  without  e\en 
any  testimony  or  defense. 

A  home  might  be  off  the  n.arket  until 
tl>e  rendeilnrr  of  a  final  decision — wliich, 
because  of  crowded  court  dockets,  mi^ht 
be  as  far  away  as  3  years.  Section  406 
of  the  bill  goes  so  far  as  actually  to  en- 
courage this  sort  of  practice,  for  it  would 
authorize  the  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  plaintiff's  attorney's  fees 
and  court  costs.  But  tlie  defend.int 
homeav.ner  would  be  compelled  to  foot 
the  full  expense  of  defending  aeainst  the 
most  spurious  of  charges;  he  would  pay 
whether  he  won  or  lost. 

A     rUNDAME.NTAL    RIGHT    CLOSE     TO     THE     HEART 
or    LIBERTT 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  every 
man.  with  respect  to  his  own  property, 
should  have  the  right  to  act  to  eriCouraue 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
kind  of  neighborhood  in  which  he  wants 
to  Uve  and  raise  his  children.  A  man's 
feelings  in  this  regard  do  not  necessarily 
spring  from  prejudice.  He  sLmply  may 
not  wish  for  his  children  to  absorb  t!ie 
values  and  attitudes  of  a  culture  differ- 
ent from  his  own.  He  may  wish  for  his 
family  not  to  endure  traits  and  habits 
of  others  which  he  deems  distasteful. 
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No  matter  how  worn  the  phrase,  a 
man's  home  Is  his  castle,  his  fortress,  his 
refuge,  his  resting  place.  If  he  has  put 
forth  the  work,  energy,  skill,  and  inltla- 
tive.to  acquire  the  means  with  which  to 
make  it  represent  aU  these  things,  then 
they  are  rightfully  his  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  take  them  away.  Title 
rv.  If  enacted,  would  do  just  that. 

I  fail  to  see  the  fault  of  a  housing  de- 
veloper planning  a  neighborhood  to  ap- 
peal to  people  with  certain  opinions  of 
what  Is  best  for  their  families.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  people  wanting  to 
keep  their  neighborhoods  as  they  are. 
free  from  Influences  which  they  feel  are 
alien  and  undesirable.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  their  beliefs  are  wrong,  but  It 
should  be  their  prerogative  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  and  to  pursue  what  is 
best,  as  God  gives  them  the  light  to  see 
the  right. 

It  Is  this  freedom  to  think  as  one 
pleases  that  is  the  hallmark  of  our  so- 
ciety. Surely,  we  are  not  to  become  so 
subjected  to  "big-brotherism"  that  our 
values  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  state  and 
we  are  no  longer  allowed  to  form  our  own 
opinions. 

Negroes,  just  as  all  other  men,  will  also 
want  to  perpetuate  their  neighborhoods 
as  they  believe  they  should  be.  When 
they  begin  to  earn  enough  money,  they 
will  want  to  engage  in  the  same  practices 
as  other  people.  If  this  housing  section 
Is  enacted,  however,  they  will  discover 
their  new  status  sadly  lacking,  for  it  will 
not  Offer  all  of  the  advantages  that  it 
otherwise  would  have. 

Those  Senators  in  favor  of  this  bill 
should  realize  that  it  outlaws  not  only 
considerations  of  race,  but  also  consid- 
erations relating  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren or  the  age  of  such  children.  Al- 
though I  personally  am  not  ready  to 
settle  in  a  retirement  village,  persons 
who  no  longer  have  any  children  living 
with  them  ought  to  be  able  to  enter  one 
if  they  so  desire  and  have  the  means  to 
do  so.  Why  should  not  people  with  simi- 
lar Interests— such  as  age.  or  a  desire  to 
be  away  from  the  noise  of  raucous  teen- 
agers and  crying  babies— be  allowed  to 
live  In  the  same  neighborhood? 

The  same  rationale  applies  to  people 
who  want  simply  to  live  in  neighborhoods 
where  most  of  the  residents  have  similar 
values  and  attitudes. 

The  fact  that  a  person's  color  is  differ- 
ent is  not  what  makes  him  undesirable 
as  a  neighbor  to  many  people.  It  is  sim- 
ply that  color  is  read  as  a  sign  that  a 
person  is  from  a  different  culture.  There 
is  the  fear  among  some  people  that  this 
vastly  different  culture  will  exert  an  un- 
wholesome effect  and  influence  upon 
one's  own  family. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  values, 
attitudes,  and  the  manner  of  living  of 
Negroes,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  consid- 
erably different  from  those  of  whites.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  central  theme  of  a 
recent  publication  issued  by  a  no  less 
reputable  source  than  the  Office  of  Policy 
Planning  and  Research  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  publication 
made  clear  the  differences  in  education, 
literacy,  crime  and  delinquency  rates, 
occupation,   illegitimacy,  percentage  of 
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families  with  fathers  absent,  and  number 
of  children  receiving  welfare  assistance. 

THK  SECOND  AHCUMENI^— IT  IS  BETTER  TOH.  THE 
NEGRO  TO  G41K  ACCESS  TO  HOTTSINO  8T  SKLT- 
HELP 

These  differences  bring  me  to  the  sec- 
ond reason  for  opposing  open  housing: 
both  whites  and  Negroes  would  benefit 
from  the  Negro's  raiting  his  standards  to 
those  of  whites,  ratber  than  pulling  the 
higher  standards  down  to  hi.s  level. 
Presently  few  Negnoes  can  afford  the 
housing  wliich  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
hope  to  make  available  to  them,  so  its 
provisions  will  serve  primarily  to  encour- 
age needless  goverrmental  rr-gulation, 
redtape.  and.  in  many  ca.ses,  harass- 
ment. It  is  far  better  to  encourage  self- 
help  among  Negroes:  when  they  begin 
to  develop  the  skills  and  abilities  neces- 
sary to  hold  higher  paying  positions 
which  will  enable  tliem  to  purchase  .sucli 
housing,  then  the  Negroes  who  have  ob- 
tained these  levels  wjll  want  to  establish 
their  own  residential  patterns,  just  as 
various  groups  of  wbites  have  done. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  for  those  who  are  striving  so 
hard  to  push  through  this  legislation  to 
pause  and  take  stoclc  of  the  many  genu- 
ine successes  Negroas  have  achieved  in 
past  years.  For  example,  in  the  past  15 
years  the  number  of  Negroe.s  enroHed  in 
colleges  has  doubled.  The  number  of 
Negro  pi-ofcssional  men  has  doubled  in 
the  past  decade.  Negro  buyinpr  power 
has  risen  to  $30  billion  from  only 
$3 '2  billion  25  years  ago.  Adju.stlng  for 
differences  in  purchasing  power,  this 
represents  an  increase  of  nearly  300 
percent. 

These  achievements  did  not  grow  out 
of  mass  marches  and  demonstrations. 
They  did  not  come  as  the  result  of  wan- 
ton violence  in  the  streets.  No  Federal 
legislation  brought  about  these  successes. 
These  are  the  achievements  of  old-fash- 
ioned initiative  and  fcard  work  by  indi- 
vidual American  Negroes  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  great  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  offered  In  our  society. 

The  road  to  success  is  the  sarne  for 
the  Negro  as  for  the  white  man.  It  is  not 
the  self-defeating  path  of  the  protest 
march  with  its  placards  and  songs,  its 
fires  and  hurled  stores.  The  achieve- 
ment road  is  the  uplull  route  where  the 
climb  is  made  only  by  those  fueled  with 
ambition  and  initiative  and  powered  by 
hard  work  and  tenacity. 

Himdreds  of  ihou.sands  of  young  peo- 
ple today  have  embarked  on  this  journev 
by  taking  full  advantage  of  this  Nation's 
unparalleled  educaticnal  opportunities 
which  offers  the  promise  of  a  fuller,  bet- 
ter life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
They  have  come  to  eealize  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  education,  not  the 
passions  of  a  mob.  that  is  the  key  that 
will  unlock  for  them  the  gates  that  im- 
prison the  poor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana .  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  the  point  he  is  makhig.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him.  Every 
American  citizen  is  limited  only  by  his 
knowledge,  energy,  aoibition,  and  skill; 
is  that  correct?  , 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  I  appreciate  the  statement  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  being  born  in 
poverty  made  people  criminals,  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  been  the  Al  Capone 
of  his  day :  would  he  not  ?  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  coriect.  ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     President  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  born  quite  poor,  was  he  not? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  His  family  then 
would  have  been  considered  at  the  pov- 
erty level  today,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing is  that  this  would  be  correct. 
His  family  would  be  at  the  poverty  level. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  President  Johnson, 
by  his  energy,  ambition,  initiative,  deter- 
mination, and  courage  made  something 
of  himself;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  order  to  succeed  in  today's  complex 
world  the  first  thing  that  a  per.son  mu.st 
do  is  to  get  all  of  the  education  possible? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  the  second 
thing  that  a  person  must  do  is  to  develop 
character,  ambition,  and  skills;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Are  not  all  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  America  today  filled 
with  advertisements  and  help  wanted 
columns  seeking  people  with  skills? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TALM.^DGE.  And  if  a  person  has 
the  skill-s  he  gets  the  job;  and  he  gets  a 
better  salary,  better  wages,  which  en- 
ables him  to  get  the  better  things  of  life, 
to  live  decently,  a  home,  automobiles, 
and  clothing? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct,  and  for  those  sophisticated 
skills,  particularly  fully  developed  skills, 
there  is  a  .shortage,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
There  are  not  enough  skills  to  go  around. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Concress  could  pa.<=^^s 
all  of  the  bills  that  this  room  could  hold, 
trying  to  improve  people,  but  they  would 
not  amount  to  anything  unless  the  in- 
dividual improved  himself;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMAIXJE.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  every  one  of  the  190  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  that  opportunity  at 
the  p^-esent  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct:  they  do.  Some  people  have 
not  taken  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  opportunity  is  there.- 
What  is  needed,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  for  the  Negroes  of  our  country 
is  that  they  learn  how  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities.  Many  of 
them  have  learned,  but  for  those  who 
have  not  learned  yet,  Congress  cannot 
pass  a  law  which  would  make  them  learn. 
They  will  have  to  do  It  themselves. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator.  The  Senator's  father  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  man  with 
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ambition,  courage,  and  Initiative  who  be- 
came a  successful  person.  The  father 
of  the  Senator  worked  his  way  through 
college,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  did  not 
eo  to  college  very  much,  but  his  family 
advanced  on  the  basis  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. The  first  child  went  through 
college,  and  he  helped  the  others  to  bor- 
row money,  or  by  lending  a  little  money. 
The  boys  helped  the  girls  and  the  boys 
helped  one  another,  to  the  point  where 
all  of  them  were  successful.  They  were 
successful  lawyers,  dentists,  and  men  in 
public  affairs.  All  of  the  boys  were  suc- 
cessful and  all  of  the  girls  married  well. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, it  was  determined  by  the  individual 
man  himself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  same  tiling  can  be  said 
for  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  farmer 
who  had  to  work  with  his  hands  for 
everything  he  had,  working  the  red  clay 
hills  In  Louisiana,  which  are  something 
like  those  In  Georgia.  This  is  a  very 
hard  way  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  grand- 
father was  a  country  fanner  who  had  a 
hard  time  making  ends  meet,  but  he  saw 
to  it  that  everj'  one  of  his  nine  children 
received  some  college  education,  and 
each  of  them  was  a  success  in  life. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  the  capital  city 
of  my  own  State.  Atlanta.  Ga..  we  have 
a  large  population  of  Negroes.  In  fact, 
about  40  percent  of  the  population  of 
that  city  Is  composed  of  Negroes.  They 
have  mile  after  mile  of  homes  there  that 
cost  anyvi-here  from  $25,000  to  SI 50.000. 
Some  of  them  have  butlers,  chauffeurs, 
and  Cadillacs.  There  are  many  profes- 
sional men.  Some  of  them  nin  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  some  are  den- 
tists, doctors,  and  skilled  people.  But 
they  did  not  come  to  Congress  asking  for 
a  law.  Many  of  them  came  from  humble 
origins.  In  fact,  one  of  my  friends  there, 
a  judge,  passed  away  last  year.  His 
father  was  quite  poor  and  yet  by  his  am- 
bition and  initiative  his  son  became  one 
of  Georgia's  most  prominent  lawyers. 
The  opportunity  is  there  if  they  exercise 
it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.    The  opportunity  is  there. 

Leadership  is  the  principal  thing  that 
Is  needed  to  help  the  Negro  advance  him- 
self to  where  he  should  be  and  where  he 
will  be  one  day.  I  am  certain.  It  will  not 
be  by  leadership  that  goes  out  and  pads 
the  concrete  streets  shouting,  chanting, 
and  throwing  stones.  What  is  needed  is 
good  leadership.  To  a  larg?  extent  the 
Negro  community  Is  getting  that  leader- 
ship. It  may  be  late  coming,  but  it  is 
there. 

The  Negro  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress and  under  that  kind  of  leadership 
he  will  continue  to  make  progress. 
When  he  achieves,  it  will  be  by  hard 
work  and  making  his  way  as  every  other 
minority  has  made  its  way.  and  It  will  be 
much  more  meaningful.  He  will  be  more 
proud  of  his  property  ownership  than 


he  would  be  if  he  were  subject  to  Federal 
dictatorship  with  respect  to  whom  he 
can  sell  or  rent  his  property.  He  will  be 
more  proud  than  he  would  If  he  had  to 
adjust  to  the  so-called  equality  resulting 
from  the  stripping  away  of  some  of  those 
rights  which  he  should  seek  to  possess 
himself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  the  Senator 
is  saying  is  that  we  cannot  advance 
rights  by  destroying  the  rights  of  all;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  last 
analysis,  instead  of  all  becoming  first- 
class  citizens,  we  would  all  become  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  people  would  be  wards  of  the 
Go'icnunent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
Senator  mentioned  some  of  the  problems 
of  education.  He  knows  this  to  be  true: 
that  to  hold  the  more  resiJonsible  jobs 
in  business,  in  commerce,  in  industry,  or 
in  any  profession,  a  person  must  first 
achieve  a  reputation  for  honesty.  With- 
out disparaging  any  group,  it  Is  wortli 
while  pointing  out  that  honesty  is  some- 
tWng  winch  is  not  an  inborn  trait.  Hu- 
man beings  are  not  bom  honest.  They 
Ic-irn  honesty  from  their  parents,  from 
school,  their  schoolteachers,  from  those 
with  whom  they  associate.  It  is  some- 
thinu  which  is  acquired.  The  law  does 
not  give  it  to  us.  We  have  to  be  taught 
that  way  of  life. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  do  not  attain 
it  by  burning  down  stores,  looting,  and 
throwing  Molotov  cocktails. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Nothing  construc- 
tive can  ever  be  gained  by  doing  those 
things.  It  creates  anarchy,  destroys  a 
free  people,  a  free  society,  and  free  gov- 
ernment for  all :  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  completely  correct.  A  person  must 
acquire  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
including  property  rights.  When  a  per- 
son seeks  to  advance  his  rights  by  de- 
stroying those  of  others,  those  who  would 
seek  to  do  it  that  way  tend  to  take  onto 
themselves  something  of  a  persecution 
complex.  When  we  talk  about  getting 
good  jobs,  it  is  far  better  for  someone 
to  hire.  say.  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
or  me.  or  anyone  else,  because  they  want 
to  hu-e  one  of  us  and  think  that  he  is 
the  man  they  are  looking  for,  and  not 
by  passing  some  law  and  saying.  "You 
have  got  to  hire  that  man." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  second  only 
to  Ufe  and  Uberty  itself,  is  it  not?  The 
right  to  own  and  possess  and  enjoy  prop- 
erty is  the  greatest  right  of  all,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  one 
of  the  finest  rights  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects, the  right  to  own  property  and  the 
right  to  have  exclusive  possession  of  it. 
That  is  one  of  the  rights  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  and  died  to  maintain. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  this  bill  would 
take  away  that  right,  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  As  the  Senator  knows,  even 
those  who  sponsor  the  bill  look  upon  this 
only  as  a  first  step.  If  the  bill  should 
become  law.  then  they  will  want  to  strip 
away  other  rights  from  the  American 
people. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
him. 

•  At  this  point.  Mr.  Yarborough  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, new  jobs  and  new  business  oppor- 
timitles  come  to  those  who  made  the  ef- 
fort to  equip  themselves  with  learned 
skills.  Without  education  and  thus  with- 
out the  requisite  skills  these  opportmii- 
ties  are  lost,  and  the  consequence  is 
likely  to  be  a  dismal  future. 

What  I  am  saying  then  is  that  the 
Negro,  like  the  v>hite  man  must  seek  op- 
PKJitunity.  not  security.  He  must  some- 
how refuse  to  be  content  with  being  a 
kept  citizen,  hiunbled  and  dulled  by  hav- 
ing the  State  look  after  him.  He  must 
be  willing  to  take  the  calculated  risk,  to 
dream  and  to  build,  to  fail  and  to  suc- 
ceed. He  must,  in  his  own  way.  learn  to 
refu.se  to  barter  incentive  for  a  handout, 
a  dole,  to  prefer  the  challenges  of  life  to 
the  guaranteed  existence,  the  thrill  of 
fulfillment  to  the  prospect  of  the  stale 
calm  of  Utopia. 

I  do  not  wi.sh  to  suggest.  In  making 
that  statement,  that  great  numbers  of 
Negroes  are  not  doing  exactly  that.  I 
think  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
are.  It  is  in  that  direction  that  the  an- 
swer is  to  be  found. 

The  effort  to  impart  white  culture,  eco- 
nomic independence  and  personal  i-e- 
sponsibllity  to  the  Negro  has  been  a  ix)i- 
icy  pursued  in  the  South  for  many  years. 
The  relative  speed  and  success  of  such  an 
effort,  howevei-,  has  and  must  remain 
subject  to  the  Negro's  own  effort  and  de- 
sire to  advance  his  own  cause.  Oddly 
enough  it  is  in  the  Southern  States  where 
the  segregation  fight  began  tliat  the 
greatest  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
Negro  educational  opportunities  This  is 
not  to  say  that  run-down  schoois  do  not 
exist  in  some  rural  areas.  They  do.  But 
they  exist  equally  for  white  children  and 
Negro.  A  look  at  school  budgets  in  the 
South  will  show  that  these  backward 
facilities  are  fast  being  replaced  by  up- 
to-date  consolidated  schools  with  the 
most  modem  teaching  equipment. 

Throughout  the  Southern  States. 
Negroes  are  employed  in  large  numbers 
in  industry  and  many  own  their  own 
businesses.  When  Negroes  qualify  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  work  as  whites,  tney 
earn  the  same  wages.  Thousands  of  our 
Negroes  are  employed  on  farms,  many  of 
them  as  farm  managers.  The  South  has 
a  number  of  thriving  colored  educational 
institutions  that  have  been  in  existence 
decades  longer  than  in  the  North  and  in 
gieater  abundance — schools  such  as 
Southern  University  and  Grambling  Col- 
lege in  my  own  State  of  Louisiana ;  Jack- 
son State  College,  and  Mississippi  Col- 
lege In  our  neighboring  State  of  Missis- 
sippi; Tuskeegee  Institute  in  Alabama; 
and  Florida's  Florida  A.  &  M.  College. 

Thus,  we  in  the  South  can  say  that 
substantial  opportunity  htis  been  avail- 
able to  Negroes  who  genuinely  want  to 
succeed. 

While  Negro  leaders  have  publicized 
the  Negro's  struggle  as  a  drive  for  eco- 
nomic advancement,  what  has  actually 
evolved  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them  to  invade  the  social  privacy  of 
whites.    Thus,  Negroes  have  abandoned 
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a  purely  honorable  and  reasonable  goal 
of  economic  advancement  for  an  Impos- 
sible goal  which  has  no  real  tangible 
meaning  for  the  welfare  of  the  Negro. 
For  a  large,  unproitucttre  segment  of  tlie 
Negro  population  this  can  only  mean 
abandoning  the  proper  and  beneficial 
course  of  self -improvement  for  a  destruc- 
tive twilight  hour  of  self-indulgence.  By 
destroying  Initiative  and  fanning  the  fires 
of  white  resentment,  the  Negro  is  set 
farther  back  In  his  development  than  a 
saner  course  could  have  led  him. 

There  appears  to  be  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  Integration  and  a  high- 
er standard  of  living.  The  validity  o' 
this  point  Is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes 
using  available  facilities  have  become 
quite  successful.  Instead  of  seeking  suc- 
vess  as  a  means  to  integration,  some 
Negro  leaders  have  turned  integration 
Into  an  end  Itself  and  switched  from 
personal  effort  to  class  war.  Many  Ne- 
groes have  been  mobilized  for  revolution 
through  the  promise  of  spoils,  which  ap- 
pear attractive,  when  the  traditional 
route  to  success  offered  nothing  but  hard 
work. 

The  most  successful  Negroes  to  come 
across  the  American  scene  were  those 
who  refused  to  allow  segregation  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  their  advancement.  In- 
stead, they  took  advantage  of  what  was 
available  and  they  made  the  most  of  it. 
One  of  the  most  respected  Negroes  In 
the  history  of  this  country,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  was  born  a  slave.  He  rose 
to  overcome  this  and  became  head  of 
Tuskeegee  InsUtute  for  Negroes.  His 
words  spoken  in  1890  are  worth  con- 
sidering today.   He  said  : 


It  l»  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  whatever 
other  sins  the  South  may  be  called  upon 
to  bear,  when  It  comes  to  business,  pure  and 
simple.  It  is  In  the  South  that  the  Negro  Is 
given  a  man's  chance  In  the  commercial 
world,  and  In  nothing  is  this  exposition  more 
eloquent  than  In  emphasizing  this  chance. 
Our  greatest  danger  is  that  In  the  great  leap 
from  slavery  to  freedom  we  may  overlook 
the  lact  that  the  masses  of  us  are  to  live  by 
the  productions  of  our  hands,  and  fail  to 
keeping  in  mind  that  we  shall  prosper  In 
proportion  as  we  learn  to  dignify  and  glori- 
fy common  labor  and  put  brains  and  skill 
Into  the  common  occupations  of  life,  shall 
prosper  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  superficial  and  the.  sub- 
^atantlal,  the  ornamental  gewgaws  of  life  and 
tlie  uaefvu.  No  race  can  prosper  UIl  It  learns 
that  there  Is  as  much  dignity  In  Ulling  a 
fleld  as  In  writing  a  poem.  It  Is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  life  we  must  begin,  and  not  at  the 
top,  nor  should  we  permit  our  grievances 
to  overshadow  our  opportunities. 

The  wisest  among  my  race  understand 
that  the  agitation  of  questions  of  social 
equality  is  the  extremist  folly,  and  that 
progress  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi- 
leges that  will  come  to  us  mUst  be  the  result 
of  severe  and  constant  struggle  rather  than 
of  artlflclaJ  forcing.  No  race  that  has  any- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  Is  long  In  any  degree  ostracized. 

It  Is  Important  and  right  that  all  privi- 
leges of  the  law  be  ours,  but  It  Is  vastly  more 
Important  that  we  be  prepared  for  the  exer- 
cise of  these  privileges.  The  opportunity  to 
earn  a  dollar  in  a  factory  Just  now  is  In- 
finitely more  important  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a  dollar  in  an  opera  house. 

The  successful  Negro,  like  the  success- 
ful white  man.  finds  that  achievement 
and  productivity  are  the  only  sure  meth- 


ods of  advancement.    Legalized  favor- 
itism Rich  as  encompassed  In  the  legis- 
lation we  find  befcre  us  today  offers  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  genuine  fulfill- 
ment.    There   are    thousands  of   Negro 
success  stories  msKle  by  that  class  of 
Negroes  who  got  9a  busy  In  the  world 
of  open  competition,  "working  and  striv- 
ing to  better  themeelves,  that  they  had 
no  time  for  marche«  and  demonstrations. 
As  an  example,  I  offer  the  story  of  F.  B. 
Fuller,  head  of  Fuller  Products  Co.,  a 
Chicago  cosmetics  manufacturer.    Mr. 
Puller  is  a  native  of  my  home  State  of 
Louisiana.     Coming   from   an   economi- 
cally pooT  background.  Fuller  left  Loui- 
siana at  the  age  of  15  with  a  sixth-grade 
education.    Few  wtuld  have  given  him 
much  chance  to  succeed,  but  succeed  he 
did.    In  an  interview  with  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  on  August  19,  1963,  Mr. 
Puller  indicates  that  he  harbors  few  mis- 
conceptions about  what  is  required  to 
succeed.    He  says  that  the  Negro  must 
prove-  his    point    \jy    performance.     He 
cannot  sue  a  man  and  make  him  hve 
next  door  to  him.     He  must  train  his 
children  and  see  that  his  community  is 
kept  as  clean  as  the  white  man'.s,  while 
maintaining  his  home  on  a  par.    He  fur- 
ther explains  that  the  high  incidence  of 
crime  in  Negro  comjnunities  like  Harlem 
is  caused  by  the  Negroes  there,  and  is 
not  the  fault  of  otljers.     He  claims  that 
as  a  child  his  mother  and  dad  kept  him 
busy  doing  worthwhile  things.     As  Ful- 
ler sees  it,  today  people  of  all  races  and 
classes  have  far  lesa  initiative  than  they 
did  then.     He  states  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  Negro  boy  In  Harlem  today  who 
is  even  willing  to  sail  new.spaper.s. 

I   must    agree    with    Fuller   that    the 
quality  and  character  of  a  man  cannot 
be  legislated.   The,se  qualities  must  some- 
how come  from  within.     When  a  Negro 
discovers  this  and  flrids  out  what  initia- 
tive and  self-help  can  produce  for  him, 
he  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  integrate,  but 
will  prefer  to  pursue  success  through  his 
own  patterns.    Fuller  went  into  business 
with  $25  worth  of  soap,  which  he  ped- 
dled door-to-door  in  the  colored  com- 
munity.    He  says  there  were  others  in 
there  sellinst.  ineiudiijg  many  whites,  and, 
while  as  always  there  was  competition, 
he  saw  no  barrier  because  of  his  race. 
Another  article  bearing  on  this  prob- 
lem was  written  by  Eric  Hoffer  and  de- 
serves mention  here.    Hoffer,  who  strug- 
gled through  the  depression  years  work- 
ing on  odd  jobs  and  on  farms  with  mem- 
bers of  both  races,  gives  good  rea.sons 
for  his  rejection  of  th*  motives  of  the 
Negro    revolution.    The    Negro    should 
have  rights,  says  Hoffer,  but  no  special 
privileges  over  the  white  man.    He  has 
not  done  the  white  man's  work  for  him. 
Now  a   fairly   successful   writer,  Hoffer 
seems  to  harbor  a  bitter  contempt  for 
the  Negro  agitators  irho  Jo  him  seem  to 
be  saying,  "Lift  me  up  in  your  arms,  I 
am    an    abandoned  .and    abused    child. 
Adopt  me  as  your  favorite  son.  feed  me, 
clothe  me,  educate  me,  love  and  baby  me! 
You  must  do  it  right  away  or  I  shall  set 
your  house  on  fire,  or  rot  at  your  door- 
step and  poison  the  air  you  breathe." 

Hoffer  sees  the  Nlegro  revolution  as 
having  no  faith  in  the  character  and 
potentialities  of  the  colored  mas.ses,  no 
taste    for    real    enemies,    real    battle- 
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grounds,  or  desperate  situations.  It 
wants  cheap  victories  the  easy  way.  To 
Hoffer,  what  the  Negro  needs  Is  pride — 
pride  in  his  people,  their  achievements, 
and  their  leaders.  He  sees  the  black  na- 
tlonaUst  groups  as  nothing  more  than 
manifestations  of  the  Negro's  passion  for 
alibis  and  the  easy  way  out  of  a  deplora- 
ble situation.  Excerpts  from  Hoffer's 
article,  "The  Negro  Is  Prejudicial  Against 
Himself,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  November  29, 
1964,  read  as  follows: 

The  plight  of  the  Negro  In  America  Is  that 
he  Is  a  Negro  first  and  only  secondly  an  Indi- 
vidual. Only  when  the  Negro  community  as 
a  whole  does  something  that  will  win  for  It 
the  admiration  of  the  world  will  the  Negro 
Individual  be  completely  himself,  .^iitrebcr 
way  of  puttmg  It  Is  that  the  Negro  in  America 
needs  pride — in  his  people,  their  achlfeve- 
ments,  their  leaders — before  he  can  attain 
self-re.=5pect.  At  present.  Individual  achieve- 
ment cannot  cure  the  Negro's  soul.  No  mat- 
ter how  manife.st  his  superiority  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, he  cannot  savor  "the  unboucht  erace 
of  life." 

The  predicament  of  the  Negro  in  America, 
then,  is  that  what  he  needs  most  Is  some- 
thing he  cannot  give  himself;  something 
moreover,  which  neither  governments  nor 
legislatures  nor  courts  but  only  the  Negro 
community  as  a  whole  can  give  him. 

Almost  Invariably,  when  a  Negro  makes  his 
mark,  in  what  ever  walk  of  life,  his  Impulse  Is 
to  escape  the  way  of  life,  the  mores  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Negro  people.  He  sees  the 
Negro  masses  as  a  millstone  hanging  about 
his  neck,  pulling  him  down,  and  keeping  him 
from  rising  to  the  heights  of  fortune  and 
felicity.  The  well-off  or  educated  Negro  may 
use  his  fellow  Negroes  to  enrich  hlm.self— in 
insurance,  paper-publishing,  cosmetics — or 
to  atlvanco  lils  career  In  the  professions  or 
In  politics,  but  he  will  not  lift  a  finger  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  his  people.  Who  ever 
hears  of  a  rich  Negro  endowing  a  Negro 
school,  hospital  or  church? 

With  the  present  paucity  of  opportunities 
for  fervent  action,  is  Is  doubtful  whether  the 
Negro  could  repeat  the  performance  of  past 
Immigrants  and  adjust  himself  to  a  new  ex- 
istence a.s  an  individual  on  his  own.  He 
cannot  cro.ss  alone  the  desert  of  transition 
and  enter  an  individual  promised  Land  Like 
the  liberated  ancient  Israelites,  he  needs  a 
genuine  mass  movement  to  enfold  him  cover 
his  nakedness  of  Identity,  guide  and  sustain 
him  until  he  can  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

The  question  remains:  What  can  the 
American  Negro  do  to  heal  his  soul  and 
clothe  himself  with  a  desirable  Identity''  As 
we  have  seen,  he  cannot  look  for  a  genuine 
mass  movement  to  lead  him  out  of  the  frus- 
tration of  the  Negro  ghettos;  he  will  certainly 
not  allow  a  non-Negro  Moses  to  lead  him  to 
u  promised  land,  and  he  cannot  attain  self- 
respect  by  an  identirication  with  Negroes  and 
ne-rltude  outside  America.  What  then  Is 
lef*;  for  him  to  do? 

The  only  ro.id  left  for  the  Negro  Is  that 
of  comniunlty-buildlng— of  creating  vigorous 
Ne?ro  communities  with  organs  of  co-opcra- 
tlon,  self-improvement  and  self-defense 
Whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  the  Negro  in 
America  belongs  to  a  distinct  group,  yet  he  is 
without  the  values  and  satisfactions  which 
people  usually  obtain  by  joining  a  group. 

When  we  become  members  of  a  group  we 
acquire  a  desirable  Identity,  we  derive  faith 
and  pride  to  bolster  our  confidence  and  self- 
esteem,  and  a  sense  of  usefulness  md  worth 
by  sharing  In  the  efforts  and  the  achieve- 
ment*; of  the  group.  Clearly,  It  Is  the  Negro's 
ctUef  task  to  convert  this  formless  and  pur- 
poseless group  to  which  he  la  Irrevocably 
bound  Into  a  genuine  community  capable  of 
effort  and  achievement,  and  which  can  in- 
spire its  members  with  faith  and  hope 
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Whereas  the  American  mental  climate  Is 
not  favorable  for  the  emergence  of  mass 
movements,  it  is  Ideal  for  the  building  of 
vUible  communities;  the  capacity  for  com- 
munUy-buildlng  Is  widely  diffused.  When 
we  speak  of  the  American  as  a  skilled  person, 
we  have  In  mind  not  only  his  technical  but 
also  his  political  and  social  skills  .  .  . 

When  I  speak  of  vigorous  Negro  com- 
munities. I  do  not  mean  Negro  ghettos  .  .  . 
W'liat  1  have  in  mind  is  Negro  centers. 
societies,  agencies.  loan  associations,  athletic 
clubs,  discussion  clubs  and  the  like.  You 
call  see  such  communal  orgrms  functioning 
among  the  Jewish,  Japanese.  Chinese  and 
other  minorities. 

My  feeling  is  that  right  now  the  Negro  In 
San  Francisco,  and  probably  elsewhere,  is 
ripe  for  some  grand  co-operative  effort  In 
wliich  he  could  take  pride.  It  could  be  the 
building  of  a  model  Negro  suburb,  or  a 
Negro  hospital,  a  Negro  theater,  a  Negro 
school  for  music  and  the  dunce,  and  even  a 
model  Negro  trade  school. 

You  need  dedicated  men  and  women  to 
mobilize  and  c.maltze  abilities  and  money 
toward  a  cherished  goal.  It  is  being  done 
In  America  every  day  by  all  sorts  of  people. 
Someone  has  to  start  these  things — a  single 
individual  or  a  small  group.  In  San 
Francisco  the  2,000  affluent  longshoremen 
could  be  such  a  group. 

The  healing  of  the  Negro  by  community- 
building  will  be  a  slow  process,  and  the  end 
results,  though  a  durable  source  of  pride 
and  solid  satisfaction,  will  not  be  heavenly. 
There  is  not  heaven  on  earth  and  no  prom- 
ised land  waiting  for  the  Negro  around  the 
corner.  Only  the  rights  and  the  burdens  and 
the  humdrum  life  of  a  run-of-the-mill 
American. 

Thousands  of  American  Negroes  by 
acting  inside  ratlier  than  outside  tlie  law 
have  made  their  way  to  success  as  a  .sep- 
arate minority  sroup  without  need  of 
integration  with  the  white  man  and 
without  the  need  of  special  privileges  or 
extra  legal  advantage.  To  quote  from  a 
discussion  of  this  problem  by  Kent  H. 
StcfTgen: 

(  1 1  The  more  productive  and  industrious 
Negroes  have  made  more  gains  in  the  United 
Slates  than  their  race  has  ever  done  before 
in  any  other  nation  in  history;  (2)  they  have 
brought  their  potential  up  to  this,  level  in  a 
system  maintained  along  ethnically  separate 
lines  from  coast  to  coast  and  border  to  bor- 
der; (3)  this  class  of  Nergoes  has  neither 
asked  for  nor  required  integration  or  the 
help  of  government  to  make  this  ftccomplish- 
ment;  (4)  "civil  rlglits,"  a  cause  fraudulent- 
ly named  on  behalf  of  the  Negroes,  had  to  be 
overthrown  and  destroyed  ipo  years  ago  to 
make  achievement  tay  means  of  personal 
initiative  even  possible;  and  i5)  with  the 
reappearance  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, 
after  a  century  of  continuous  gains,  colored 
progress  is  once  again  placed  in  jeopardy. 

But  there  may  still  be  an  even  bigger  les- 
son to  be  learned.  Prtxluctive  Negroes  ad- 
vanced because  they  applied  a  principle 
which  allowed  them  to  rise.  Th^  majority 
of  American  Negroes — faced  with  the  same 
challenges — have  gone  the  otlier  way :  into 
the  slums  and  onto  the  streets,  onto  welfare 
and  Into  a  cultural  ttig-of-war  with  the  Cau- 
casian system. 

Another  revealing  example  of  the  suc- 
cess which  can  come  to  a  man.  Negro  or 
white,  who  diligently  applies  himself  to 
the  task  of  getting  ahead,  is  the  stoty  of 
Cirilo  McSween.  McSween  is  a  Pan- 
ama-bom Negro  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try t9  compete  in  track  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  became  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.'s  first  Negro  agent 
after  graduation.  Working  in  Chicago. 
McSween  wrote  a  million  dollars'  worth 


of  life  insurance  the  first  year  and  has 
been  doing  it  ever  since.  His  story, 
along  with  those  of  16  other  Negro  men 
who  are  insurance  sale  producers,  is  told 
in  an  article  from  the  Negro  maeazine. 
Ebony,  of  May  1965.  It  is  this  kind  of 
production  which  offers  the  real  chal- 
lenge to  other  Negroes  looking  for  op- 
portunity. 

The."^e  examples  of  hard  work  and  suc- 
cessful performance  present  a  glarina 
contrast  to  the  depraved  freedom  now  ' 
philosophy  expressed  through  demon- 
strations that  have  wracked  the  towns 
and  cities  of  this  country  for  so  many 
years. 

Unfortunately,  this  traditional  concept 
of  equality  has  been  converted  by  some 
to  a  perverse  "something-for-nothing"" 
philosophy  that  has  intoxicated  the 
modem  world  and  has  spawned  discord 
and  chaos  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. Men  and  women  run  starry-eyed 
through  the  streets  destroying,  pilfering, 
and  in  a  thous.and  ton.gues  screaming 
their  demands  for  equality,  for  place,  for 
recognition,  for  rights,  for  privileges. 

Today's  pleadeis  for  so-called  civil 
rights  lake  their  text  from  the  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "All 
men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  ihe.se  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  But  to 
tiiis  \enerable  proclamation  they  hasten 
to  add  the  cry  lliat  it  is  the  responsibiN 
ity  of  the  Government  to  make  all  men 
equal  and  to  maintain  equality  amongst 
them. 

Thus,  vhen  nature  shouts,  "Inequal- 
ity." we.  as  a  democratic  peoiJle  reply 
through  our  laws  and  institutions, 
"Equality"  This  equality,  however,  was 
never  meant  to  be  the  equality  of  the 
leveler.  the  theoretician  who  would  re- 
duce mankind  to  a  society  of  drones,  as 
similar  to  each  other  as  one  brick  to  an- 
other. When  we  speak  of  equality  in 
this  country,  we  mean  equality  before 
the  law  which  results  in  our  moi'e  ration- 
al commitment  to  the  concept  as  an 
"equality  of  opportunity." 

A  commitment  to  equality  then  does 
not  mean  a  commitment  to  some  uniform 
way  of  life  based  on  the  preposterous  idea 
that  men  are  equal  in  their  possessions 
of  the  various  talents  and  virtues.  It 
means  to  us  that  each  of  us  shall  have 
equal  opisortunity  to  develop  those  tal- 
ents and  virtues  that  are  his.  and  that 
there  shall  be  equal  rewards  for  equal 
talents.  The  result  of  such  conception 
of  equality  is  justice,  and  an  unlocking 
of  the  energies  necessary  for  social  and 
economic  progress. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  to  bring  to  the  Negro  so-called 
equality,  a  few  comments  on  the  subject 
of  equality  are  in  order. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that 
Nature  spreads  her  gifts  unequally.  In- 
equalities among  men  in  virtually  every 
trait  or  characteristic  that  one  might 
mention  are  obvious  and  will  probably  be 
with  us  for  all  time.  In  thinking  of 
equality  in  this  sense,  then,  it  is  mani- 
festly false  to  say  that  all  men  are  equal. 
While  inequality  has  no  doubt  been  the 
root  of  much  that  is  cruel  and  hateful  in 
life,  it  is  al.so  the  root  of  much  that  is 
admirable   and   interesting.     These    are 


plain  facts;  and  in  the  face  of  these,  we 
have  set  equality  as  our  moral  and  politi- 
cal ideal.  Justice  demands  equality  be- 
fore the  law  ;  all  men  should  receive  equal 
treatment  in  the  public  realm:  each  to 
count  for  one  and  no  man  to  count  for 
more  than  one — these  formulas  are  at 
the  core  of  the  meaning  of  the  demo- 
cratic system. 

That  government  has  a  role  to  play  in 
the  migiity  moving  drama  of  man's  prog- 
ress is  not  to  be  denied.  We  must  all 
agree  that  it  is  the  function  of  govern- 
ment to  state  the  conditi«ns  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  rcsixinsibihty.  But  it  is  the 
will  of  the  people  that  gives  life  to  the 
law.  Without  this  will,  no  such  laws  will 
work. 

What  about  tlie.se  inalienable  rights, 
such  as  life.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness'.'  In  a  sense  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  can  be  said  to  be  a  gift  of  God. 
But  simply  being  bom  will  never  be 
enough.  Arriving  in  this  world  alive  is 
only  a  beginning.  In  order  to  hve  in  any 
real  sense,  one  needs  medical  science, 
proper  nuti'ition,  adequate  cai'e.  and  a 
chajice  to  become  educated  and  equipped 
for  adult  responsibilities.  As  for  libei'ty, 
it  is  not  something  that  comes  with 
binh.  Liberty  is  man  created  man 
achie\ed.  and  man  maintained.  Gcd 
approves  it.  but  man  must  win  it. 

What  about  happiness?  Happiness  is 
a  byproduct  of  life  rather  than  some- 
thing granted  to  us  by  birth.  We 
achieve  happiness  by  effort.  Many 
things  go  into  the  makeup  of  happi- 
ness— employment,  pui'pose.  personal  de- 
velopment, the  right  to  the  use  of  oppor- 
tunities and  duties  of  life  Life  God  will 
give  us:  but  libeny  and  happiness  he 
makes  us  achieve  for  ourselves 

How  then  can  some  men  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  government  can 
make  men  equal  and  keep  them  equal. 
No  law  will  ever  producv?  the  feeling  of 
equality  for  one  anotlier  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  How  can  coerced  fellowship  ever 
become  real  fellowship? 

Those  who  loudly  clamor  for  equality 
must  come  to  realize  that  true  equality 
is  always  a  push  from  below  rather  than 
a  pull  from  above.  Tliese  words  of  Dr 
Walter  R.  Courtenay,  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  contain  some  real  truths  concern- 
ing American  democracy  and  serve  well 
to  illustrate  the  point  we  have  been 
making : 

1.  Democracy  was  never  created  to  be  a 
leveler  ol  men.  It  was  created  to  be  a  lifter. 
a  developer  of  men. 

2  Democracy  was  created  to  let  the  gifted. 
the  energetic,  and  the  creative  rise  to  tie 
high  iieights  of  human  aciilevement  and  to 
let  each  man  find  his  own  level  on  the  stair- 
way of  existence. 

3.  Democracy  was  created  to  help  men 
meet  responslbiUties  and  shirk  no  dunes 
That  is  why  our  Nation  has  been  concerned 
about  the  iionest  needs  of  Its  citizens.  We 
lead  the  world  in  Justice,  even  though  justice 
does  not  always  mo\-e  with  prompt  alacrity. 
Our  Nation  has  been  noted  for  the  size  of  its 
heart,  and  not  merely  for  the  size  of  its 
pocketbook. 

4.  Democracy  demands  that  tlie  Nation  be 
governed  by  the  capable,  the  honorable,  the 
f  arseeing,  the  clear  seeing,  and  not  by  medio- 
cre men.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  so.  May 
it  be  so  again. 
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».  D«moorac7  demands  more  from  men 
than  any  other  system  in  the  realm  of  self- 
rtlsclpllne.  dependabiuty.  cooperatlveneeB  In- 
dustry,  thrift,  and  honor.  Democracy  will 
not  work  when  party  politics  are  not  guided 
by  boalc  ethical  principles.  For  a  party  to 
foster  class  conaclousnesB,  class  oonfllct,  mls- 
representaUon,  oovetousneae,  nolence,  theft 
and  an  open  defiance  of  estahllshed  law  is  to 
breed  anarchy. 

6.  Democratjy  must  give  to  all  Ite  people 
the  following  rights: 

"She  right  to  equal  learning. 

The  right  to  equal  employment 

The  right  to  equal  treatment. 

The  right  to  equal  Justice. 

The  right  to  adequate  housing. 

The  right  to  vote. 

Thus,  governments  of  themselves  can- 
not make  men  equal  or  remake  men  Ink' 
the  beings,  that  ought  to  be.  This  is  t 
spiritual  venture,  not  prlmai-ily  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  one. 

THE  THIRD  ARGDMBNT— TTTLE  IV  WOXTLD  BE 
KNroaCKO  IN  AN  trNBEASONABLE  AND  OVKB- 
ZSALOUS    MANNER 

Mr.  President,  my  third  objection  to 
vVn  f°-*^"ed  fair-housing  section  of  this 
DUl  is  that  if  it  were  enacted  It  Is  very 
likelsi  that  it  would  be  enforced  In  an 
irrational  and  overzealous  manner 

Title  rv  would  provide  for  three  means 
of  enforcement:  suits  by  private  persons 
suits  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  by 
orders  Issued  by  a  Pair  Housing  Board 
I  have  already  touched  upon  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  by  the  niing  of  spurious 
suits  by  private  persons,  and  I  intend  to 
discuss  this  matter  further  in  a  few  min- 
utes. In  the  meantime  I  would  like  to 
caU  attention  to  potential  and  probable 
abuse  by  agents  of  the  U.S.  Government- 
namely,  the  abuse  which  would  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Pair  Housing  Board. 

The  most  .compelling  indication  that 
abuse  of  the  title's  provisions  would  be 
forthcoming  is  the  record  of  our  Govern- 
ment's agents  in  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  the  various  CivU  Rights  Acts 
which  have  already  been  enacted  into 
law  Their  administration  has  in  many 
instances  been  characterized  by  un- 
reasoning and  callous  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  both  white  and  colored  per- 
sona, and  actual  prejudice  toward  south- 
erners generally. 

Tlie    Government's    civil    rights    pro- 
Rrams  are  not  manned  for  the  most  part 

^l  ^.l*^^^^  *^°  ^*"  see  the  problems 
on  both  sides  of  the  race  issue,  but  by 
racial  zealots  who  apparently  will  not 
be  content  until  the  Government  forces 
a  Mmplete  integration  of  the  races 

Such   an   attitude   has   already   been 
seen^in  the -Administration  of  title  VI 

nroShit^*^,^^^  ^'^^  °^  19«4'  Which 
prohlWtj  discrimlnaUon  In  any  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  This  Is  clearly 
euwtnL*"  the  school  desegregation 
guldeUnes  promulgated  by  the  U  S  Of- 
fice of  Education  In  March  of  this  year 

fh?o  ^7.*  ?.  "''^ined  interpretaUon  of 
the  ConsUtution  would  require  that  pub- 
lic schools  have  so-called  racial  balance 
So^f.^^'Ji:  ^^^^'^  '*^'  ">«  Constltutlori 

IL^  T?°*  f^''"^'"^  *^**  there  be  integra- 
ls K  colored  children  do  not  wlah  to 
attend  fonnerly  all  white  schoolT-p^r- 
haps  because  they  &ul  the  classes  too 
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difficult,  or  for  a  ho$t  of  other  reasons— 
the  Constitution  does  not  require  that 
they  be  forced  to  attend  them. 

Nor  does  UUe  VI  of  the  1964  act  re- 
quire racial  balanoa  Such  was  tiie  as- 
surance of  the  bUl's  floor  manager.  Sen- 
ator HiTMPHREY.  when  the  measure  was 
before  the  Senate.  Referring  to  a  con- 
trolling Federal  court  case  which  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  our  Vice 
President  told  the  Senate  on  June  4. 
1964: 

This  case  makes  It  tjulte  clear  that  while 
the  Constitution  prohibits  segregation,  It 
does  not  require  Integration.  The  busing  of 
children  to  achieve  racial  balance  would  be 
an  act  to  effect  the  integration  of  schools, 
in  fact,  if  the  bill  wera  to  compel  it.  it  would 
be  a  violation,  becausa  it  would  be  handling 
the  matter  on  the  Uasls  of  race  and  we 
would  be  tranportlng  children  because  of 
race.  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  Integrate 
the  schools,  but  It  doea  attempt  to  eliminate 
segregation  In  the  schftol  systems.  Tne  fact 
that  there  Is  a  racial  Hhbalance  per  se  Is  not 
something  which  is  unconstitutional. 

^It  is  therefore  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  no  authority  in  law  to  re- 
quire racial  balance  in  our  public  schools. 
Yet,  let  us  look  at  son>e  of  the  1966  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  zeiilots  in  the  Office  of 
Education: 

In  districts  with  a  tlzable  percentage  of 
Negro  or  other  minority  group  students  the 
Commissioner  will,  in  general,  be  guided  by 
the  following  criteria  In  scheduling  free 
choice  plans  for  review: 

(1)  If  a  significant  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents, such  as  8  percent  or  9  percent,  trans- 
ferred from  segregated  echools  for  the  leas- 
ee school  year,  total  tamsfers  on  the  order 
of  at  least  twice  that  percentage  would  nor- 
mally be  expected. 

(2)  If  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  students, 
such  as  4  percent  or  5  percent,  transferred 
from  segregated  schools  for  the  1965-66 
school  year,  a  substantial  Increase  In  trans- 
fers would  normally  be  expected,  such  as 
would  bring  the  total  to  at  least  triple  the 
percentage  for  the  1965-66  school  year. 

(3)  If  a  lower  peroentage  of  students 
transferred  for  the  1965-66  school  year  then 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  tCUl  transfers  for  the 
1966-67  school  year  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  proportionately  greater  than 
under  (2)  above. 

(4)  If  no  students  transferred  from  segre- 
gated schools  under  a  tree  choice  plan  for 
the  1965-66  school  year,  then  a  very  substan- 
tial start  would  normally  be  expected,  to 
enable  such  a  school  sy»tem  to  catch  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  systems  wlUch 
started  earlier. 


Thus  we  have  a  case  where  hospitals 
are  told  that  they  must  place  members  of 
different  races  in  the  same  rooms.  What 
a  cruel  punishment  to  Inflict  upon  the 
sick  of  our  Nation— both  Negro  and 
wliite.  One  would  think  that  at  least 
the  sick  would  be  spared  the  mental  agi- 
tation and  emotional  stress  tiiat  often 
results  from  such  room  assignments. 

What  is  particularly  discouraging 
about  such  requirements  is  that  they  are 
made  effective  in  the  South  only.  Medi- 
care for  many  of  our  people — both  col- 
ored and  white— is  still  a  promise  un- 
fulfilled, because  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  there  are  no  available  hospi- 
tals certified  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Yet  hospitals  in  the  North  are 
not  required  to  place  members  of  dif- 
ferent races  in  the  same  rooms.  Inves- 
tigators are  sent  only  to  the  South. 

I  have  heard  that  a  similar  directive 
may  be  made  to  nursing  homes.  I  ear- 
nestly hope,  however,  that  those  ulti- 
mately responsible  will  require  that  rea- 
son reign  over  their  underlings  in  the 
bureaucracy  who  advocate  such  a  course 
Surely,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a 
practice  in  institutions  with  a  senile  pop- 
ulation would  be  disastrous  for  both 
Negro  and  white  inhabitants.  But  the 
danger  of  this  practice  being  required  is 
a  real  one. 

I  noted  in  last  Friday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  In  an  article  written  by 
the  reputable  columnists  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  an  even  more  ominous 
development.  There  it  is  reported  that 
top  planners  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
planned  a  bill  for  1967  which  would  sup- 
ply extra  Federal  moneys  to  those  school 
districts  which  achieve  racial  balance. 
These  funds — the  taxpayers'  own 
money— would  be  withheld  from  the 
school  districts  which  merely  obey  the 
law  and  do  not  discriminate,  but  who 
faU  to  conform4o  what  the  planners  be- 
lieve is  socially  n^essary.     It  seems  that 
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Thus.  It  is  clear  to  Bll  those  who  can 
read  that  title  VI  ha«  been  misused  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  These  agents  of 
our  Government  are  playing  the  'num- 
bers game,  and  clearly  sucfris  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law.  Can  we  expect  them 
to  exercise  more  restraint  when  it  comes 
to  housing?    I  think  not. 

Now  let  us  look  at  hotf  Utle  VI  has  been 
administered  in  the  field  of  health  care 
A  directive  to  all  hoipltals  which  in- 
tended to  offer  servlce»  to  medicare  pa- 
tients, dated  AprU  2fl.  1966.  reads  as 
follows: 

AU  patients  [shall  bt]  assigned  to  all 
rooms,  wards,  floors,  secOons  and  buildings 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
OTlgln.  In  communitle*  with  non-white 
populaUon.  thU  results  in  bl-raclal  occu- 
pancy of  muiu-b«d  roome  and  wards 


these  planners  will  not  be  content  until 
there  is  a  great  leveling  of  our  society 
and  the  standards  of  schools,  and  all 
facets  of  life  are  reduced  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  particular  ex- 
ception to  the  provision  of  title  IV  which 
would  authorize  a  Fair  Housing  Board  to 
issue  orders  requiring  whatever  action  it 
deems  necessary  to  effect  the  poUcles  of 
the  act.  I  register  my  strenuous  objec- 
tion to  this  provision  because  it  stands 
as  an  open  invitation  to  abuse. 

First.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  Board 
members  wUl  be  persons  who  will  feel 
strongly  about  the  issue  of  open  housing- 
Even  though  the  bUl  provides  that  they 
would  be  able  to  act  only  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  it  Is  defective  in  that 
the  Board  will  not  possess  the  imparti- 
ality necessai-y  to  render  Just  decisions 
Such  a  funcUon  should  be  vested  In  the 
courts. 

Second,  the  grant  of  powers  to  the 
Board  to  issue  orders — even  if  it  oould  be 
assumed  that  It  should  be  empowered  to 
Issue  orders— should  be  narrow  and  spe- 
clflc  instead  of  broad  and  general  I  can 
envision  the  Board,  since  It  haa  an  axe  to 


grlnfi,  requiring  property  owners  to  pay 
imagined  damages,  both  real  and  puni- 
tive; requiring  them  to  issue  public  apol- 
ogies through  the  news  media;  and  im- 
posing other  such  requirements.  Such 
an  investment  of  arbitrary  powers  to  an 
administrative  agency  is  too  much  akin 
to  "Big  Brother"  for  me.  If  there  must 
be  an  open-housing  law — and  I  do  not 
believe  there  should  be — then  its  en- 
forcement should  be  left  to  a  court  of 
law.  ■* 

The  argument  that  under  the  bill,  if 
a  property  owner  should  refuse  to  obey 
the  Board's  order,  the  Board  must  seek 
the  approval  of  a  court  of  appeals,  does 
not  impress  me.  Even  if  the  Board  had 
to  have  the  aproval  of  a  district  court, 
I  would  still  feel  that  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  abuse.  But  the  approval  of  a 
court  of  appeals — namely,  our  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals — means  nothing. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  this  court 
has  been  the  subject  of  well-founded 
critici-sm  that  it  contains  some  of  the 
greatest  Negro  partisans  of  the  Nation. 

Decisions  of  this  court  have  bent  every 
law  and  changed  ^very  procedure  in  an 
effort  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Ne- 
gro movement,  the  damnation  cf  legiti- 
mate rights  of  others. 

In  his  dissent  in  Armstrong  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  dtp  of  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  323  F.  2d  333  a963>,  the  late 
-  Judge  Ben  Cameron  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  set  forth  a  survey  of 
the  29  civil  rights  cases  decided  by  the 
court  of  appeals  between  June  23,  1961, 
and  June  23.  1963.  This  survey  discloses 
•  the  manipulations  carried  on  by  Chief 
Judge  Tuttle  in  withholding  information 
from  the  other  judges  of  the  circuit: 
packing  the  three-judge  pannels:  pack- 
ing the  three-judge  district  courts:  ad- 
vancing the  hearing  dates  of  cases;  and 
generally  arrogating  unto  himself,  for 
a  purpose,  the  powers  of  the  court. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  a  sad  day 
for  Americans  ever>-where  when  the 
Federal  court  system  can  be  manipulated 
In  order  for  a  minority  to  control  the 
decisions  of  the  court  to  insure  rulings 
favorable  to  one  group  or  the  other,  with 
no  respect  for  legal  precedent. 

Judge  Cameron  discloses  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  panel  in  25  of  the  29  cases 
was  composed  of  some  combination  of 
'•The  Four."  This  group,  the  minority 
of  the  court,  is  made  up  of  the  chief 
Judge  and  three  judges  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  go  along  with  his  ideas. 
These  4  judges  wrote  26  of  the  29  de- 
cisions, while  only  2  were  written  by  one 
of  the  other  5  members  of  the  court; 
and  these  2  were  per  curiam  decisions. 
One  full  decision  was  written  by  a  dis- 
trict judge. 

Mr.  President,  these  four  men  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  majority  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  caused  numerous 
problems  in  the  orderly  administration 
of  justice  in  the  fifth  circuit,  and  many 
times  have  used  their  appellate  powers 
for  judicial  legislation. 

If  I  have  the  time,  in  a  httle  while  I 
would  like  to  read  Judge  Cameron's 
opinion  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Senate.  However,  for  the  time  being 
I  would  like  to  move  to  the  fourth  reason 
for  opposing  Utle  IV. 


THE    rOXTBTH    ASGtrVENT :     TITLE    IV    WOUIJ)    BE 
DETRIMENTAL  TO   PROPERTY   OWNERS  EVEN   ON 

A  PtrazLT  psAcncAi,  basis 

A  fourth  reason  for  opposing  the  open 
housing  section  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
very  likely  result  In  the  imposition  of 
an  unreasonable  practical  burden  upon 
property  owners — over  and  above  the 
deprivation  of  basic  property  rights. 

Prof.  Sylvester  Petro  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Law.  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  made  some  very 
Interesting  and  appropriate  comments 
on  this  a-spect  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  should 
Uke  to  quote  some  of  his  remarks: 

I  turn  now  to  the  procedural  nspecU  of 
this  bill.  1  find  the  procedural  a.'ipects  of 
title  IV  as  questionable  as  its  substantive 
policy,  perhaps  far  more  serious  in  the  In- 
roads it  makes  on  the  rights  of  homeowners. 
It  encourages  unmeritorious  and  vexatious 
litigation  despite  the  evidential  problems 
which  are  likely  to  make  a  mockery  of  due 
process  of  law.  Its  provisions  for  remedies 
are  lilcely  to  Intimidate  the  decent  citizen. 
The  powers  of  Intervention  granted  the  At- 
torney General  are  vague  and  111  defined 
and  smack  more  of  the  police  state  than  of 
a  society  ruled  by  law. 

Consider  the  matter  of  unmeritorious  and 
intimldatory  litigation.  Section  406(b)  au- 
thorizes tlie  Federal  courts,  whenever  they 
"deem  Just,"  to  subsidize  proceedings  against 
homeowners  who  have  allegedly  refused  to 
sell  or  rent  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin  No  such  subsidy  Is  made  avail- 
able to  the  defending  homeowner.  Thus  a 
disappointed  purcliaser  has  everything  to 
gain  and  ncpthing  to  lose  by  suing  the  home- 
owner. Under  section  406ib)  the  would-be 
purchaser  may  commence  a  civil  action 
"without  the  payment  of  fees,  cost.";,  or  secu- 
rity .  .  ."  This  means  he  may  secure  even 
an  ex  parte  restraining  order,  preventing  the 
homeowner  without  notice  or  he'iring  from 
selling  to  another  without  forfeiting  a  bond 
or  security.  This  is  different  from  the  sltvia- 
tion  which  prevails  in  the  ca,';e  of  any  other 
kind  of  litigation  whatsoever. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  evils  of  this  provision.  They  are  obvi- 
ous. Every  homeowner  In  the  country  is  a 
potential  victim  when  he  puts  his  house  up 
for  sale,  whether  or  not  he  has  violated  the 
law.  The  normal  restraints  upon  vexatious 
litigation  are  gone  .  .  . 

As  we  shall  see.  it  is  likely  that  the  burden 
of  proof  will  come  to  rest  swiftly  upon  the 
homeowner,  rather  than,  as  is  traditional, 
at  least  In  due-process  countries,  upon  the 
complaining  party.  The  difficulty  of  sus- 
tainlnp  the  burden  of  proof  together  with 
the  subsidizing  of  the  complainant  add  up 
to  a  massive  insirument  for  the  Intimida- 
tion of  homeowners. 

Even  without  the  subsidy  provision,  title 
IV.  If  enacted.  Is  likely  to  produce  a  flood  of 
litigation,  and  litigation  of  a  peculiarly  com- 
plicated character.  With  the  subsidy,  of 
course,  there  will  be  even  more.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  litigation-breeding  charge 
Is  ever  a  valid  argument  against  an  otherwise 
meritorious  law.  for  I  believe  that  If  a  pro- 
posal has  meritj  it  should  pass  even  though 
It  increases  the  'burden  on  the  courts.  The 
trouble  with  title  IV,  however,  is  that  It  Is 
both  bad  in  principle  and  likely  to  encourage 
great  volumes  of  unmeritorious  and  purely 
vexatious  litigation,  when  the  Federal  courts 
are  already  heavily  burdened. 

The  probable  result  Is  that  proceedings  un- 
der title  IV  will  work  the  most  vicious  kind 
Of  Injustice.  Complainants,  that  is  to  say. 
disappointed  purchasers  from  a  minority, 
will  ask  for  restraining  orders,  pending  a  full 
trial,  which  is  likely  to  be  long  and  drawn 
out.  Homeowners  will  thus  loee  their  pur- 
ctiasers.   wbUe   the  oomplalnlog  parties,  on 


the  other  hand,  will  have  nothing  to  lose, 
esi>eclally  when  even  their  attorneys'  fees 
and  security  costs  are  covered  by  the  tax- 
payers. The  net  effect  Is  likely  to  create  dis- 
crimination In  favor  at  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Indeed,  that  seems  to  be  the  object  of  all 
the  procedural  features  of  title  IV.  The 
compulsions  and  the  denials  of  freedom 
which  characterize  the  substantive  features 
of  title  IV  will  probably  be  surpassed  by  the 
compulsions  Inherent  in  its  procedural  fea- 
tures. 

I  turn  now  to  problems  of  proof  and  due- 
process  Implications. 

Every  time  a  belligerent  member  of  an 
identifiable  minority  bids  unsuccessftxlly  on 
a  home,  or  a  rental,  he  Is  In  a  position  to 
make  life  miserable  for  the  hapless  home- 
owner. Suppose  a  Jewish  homeowner,  with 
his  house  up  for  sale,  receives  equal  bids 
from  two  persons,  one  a  Jew,  the  other  an 
Italian.  If  he  sells  to  the  Jew  the  disap- 
pointed Italian  has  the  basis  lor  a  suit.  The 
Italian  may  petition  for  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order,  thus  blocking  the  sale  to  the  Jew, 
p)ending  full  trial.  How  long  will  the  Jew- 
ish purchaser  keep  his  oSer  o:-eii? 

And  wh.it  will  happen  at  the  trial?  The 
law  IS  vague,  it  forbids  refusing  to  sell  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  How  much  proof  is  re- 
quired? What  kind?  On  whom  will  the 
burden  of  proof  come  ultimately  to  rest? 

We  have  considerable  experience  with  a 
similarly  vague  law.  An  analogous  provision 
In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  prohibits 
discrimination  by  employers  which  iend»-to 
discourage  union  membership.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  considers  itself  as 
having  a  prima  facie  case  of  discrimination 
when  a  union  man  is  discharged  by  an  em- 
ployer who  has  betrayed  an  antiunion  senti- 
ment. At  that  point  the  burden  of  proof 
shifts  to  the  employer.  He  must  show  that 
there  was  some  good  cause  for  the  discharge — 
a  Violation  by  the  discharge  of  some  strictly 
enforced  rule,  or  a  failure  by  him  to  meet 
objectively  demonstrable  standards.  If  he 
falls  in  this  showing,  the  employer  will  be 
found  guilty  of  unlawful  discrimination. 

Tlie  homeowner  under  title  IV  is  in  a  much 
more  difficult  position  than  the  employer  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  How 
is  the  homeowner  to  prove — in  the  case  I 
give — that  he  had  some  objectively  demon- 
strable cause — other  than  race  or  religion — 
when  the  Italian  made  the  same  offer  that 
the  Jew  made? 

It  is  pvossible  that  the  federal  courts,  un- 
like the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  will 
require  objective  evidence  of  discriminatory 
motivation  before  they  hold  homeownerB 
guilty  of  title  IV  violations.  But  If  the 
courts  take  that  position,  title  IV  will  be- 
come a  dead  letter;  ocular  proof  of  discrimi- 
natory motivation  Is  in  the  nature  of  things 
unavailable.  Hence  the  probability,  if  title 
IV  Is  to  be  viable,  is  that  the  courts  will  do 
what  the  Labor  board  has  done:  that  Is.  rely 
ujjon  presumptions  and  inferences.  In  that 
case  title  IV  will  become  an  even  more  per- 
vasive instrument  for  the  denial  of  due  proc- 
ess than  the  Labor  Act  has  been.  The  burden 
of  proving  lack  of  discriminatory  motiva- 
tion will  fall  upon  the  homeowner,  and  in 
99  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  vklll  be  unable 
to  carry  that  burden.  He  will  not  be  able  to 
prove,  in  the  case  I  have  cited,  that  there 
was  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for  his  refusal 
to  sell  to  the  Italian. 

All  this  to  the  fact  that  he  will  probably 
have  been  restrained  by  the  court  from  con- 
veying to  the  Jewish  purchaser,  pending 
truil.  and  it  becomes  evident  that  title  rv 
puts  the  homeowner  Into  an  Impossible  posi- 
tion when  he  is  confronted  with  purchaser* 
from  different  minorities.  No  matter  which 
he  chooses  to  sell  to.  the  other  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  life  miserable  for  him.  An  age- 
old    Instinct   of    t^e    common    law    was    to 
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conoelve  rulea  In  ttie  manner  moet  likely  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  alienability  of 
realty  and  chattel*.  It  would  appear  that 
the  aim  of  uuo  IV  la,  at  least.  In  part  to 
frustrate  realty  transactlono. 

If  the  homeowner  U  confronted  with  offers 
from  a  Negro  rnd  a  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant,  he  haa  no  choice  under  title  IV 
•at  au.  Preferring  the  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tant, will.  If  the  disappointed  Negro  la  bel- 
ligerent or  fronting  for  a  pressure  group 
produce  an  Immediate  restraining  order' 
frustrating  an  immediate  sale  and  probably 
inducing  the  purchaser  to  go  elsewhere,  for 
many  Important  family  matters  hinging  upon 
the  timing  of  home  purchases.  Again  there 
will  be  a  trial,  probably  prolonged,  and  how 
win  the  homeowner  establish  that  his  choice 
was  not  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion'  He 
haa  everything  to  lose  'and  nothing  to  gain 
from  fighting  the  case. 

Title  IV  Ukea  away  his  precious  freedom, 
his  right  of  private  property,  and  makes  a 
mockery  t>t  due  process  while  doing  so.  "Na- 
tional neceeslty"  Is  cited  as  the  Justification 
for  thla  vicious  betrayal  of  some  of  the  best 
Of  the  American  tradition.  But  I  am  unable 
to  understand  how  tt  can  be  nationally 
necessary  to  destroy  what  Is  good  and  strong 
In  a  nation.  Title  IV  U  an  Instrument  use- 
ful only  to  beat  the  country's  homeowners 
into  a  state  of  supine  submission.  Perhaps 
they  win  rebel  against  It,  however,  in  which 
case  there  wlU  be  cha^. 

Perhaps  title  IV  will  stimulate  evasive 
hypocrisy  on  a  universal  scale,  an  even  more 
repulsive  possibility.  But  meek  submission 
Is  what  the  bUl  seems  to  aim  at.  and  1  can 
think  of  nothing  more  foreboding  than  the 
realization  of  that  aim.  No  great  society  was 
ever  built  by  sheep  or  cattle. 

InUmidatory  remedies:  There  is  an  In- 
finity of  evu  m  title  rv.  SecUon  406(c)  pro- 
vides that  "the  court  may  grant  such  relief 
M  It  deems  appropriate,  including  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction,  restraimng 
order,  or  other  order  and  may  award  damages 
to  the  plaintiff.  .  ." 

The  homeowner  will  have  to  be  foolhardy 
indeed  (If  he)  refuses  to  sell  to  the  member 
of  any  minority  group.  .  ." 

Special  Bote  must  be  taken  of  the  variety 
of  court  orders  authorized  by  section  406(c)  • 
•permanent  or  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining order  or  other  order."  Obviously 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  catalog  for  the 
moet  extreme  type  of  court  order,  the  manda- 
tory injunction.  In  short  a  homeowner  may 
be  ordered  to  convey  his  property  to  a  person 
to  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it  or 
even,  indeed,  after  deciding  to  withdraw  it 
from  the  market.  Consider  this  type  of 
case,  which  occurs  often  enough:  after  get- 
ting only  one  offer  for  his  home,  and  that 
from  a  Negro,  the  homeowner  dn^ldes  after 
all  that  he  does  not  wish  to  sell:  the  Negro 
or  some  supporting  organization  gets  Ita 
wind  up.  creates  a  great  deal  of  publicity, 
leading  to  what  may  be  called  humiliation 
for  the  would  be  puichaser,  and  then  flies 
suit  demanding  a  mandatory  injunction  and 
all  kinds  of  damages  allowed  for  in  the  bill 
Moreover,  the  Negro  convinces  the  court  that 
he  lacks  means  and  thus  acquires  a  subsidy 
for  aU  court  coats,  fees,  and  other  costs 

What  la  the  position  of  the  homeowner  In 
such  a  case?  He  made  no  formal  announce- 
ment that  he  was  withdrawing  his  house 
from  the  market.  Bom  and  raised  a  free- 
nian  he  felt  no  obligation  to  clear  his  change 
of  mind  with  anyone.  ...  But  how  wlU  he 
prove  that  there  was  no  dlscrlmlnatorv 
nsotlvatlon  in  the  face  of  the  evidence— the 
prtaa  facie  case— against  him?  Should  he 
fight  the  case?  if  he  fights,  the  costs  wUl 
!^„H  '^•JL'*''  **'•  ™«*'"  ^^  a»  probability 
^v^iJ^-  ^"*  **  °°  provision  In  the  law 
S^  t^V^.*^*!'  "  ^''  ^^»-  Can  one  af- 
ford to  fight  such  a  case?  Why  fight  any- 
way? Why  not  Just  let  the  court  tike  awly 
the  house  and  convey  it  to  the  penon  who 
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Wishes  to  purchase.     Its  only  a  house,  after 
all.  ...  , 

I  said  title  IV  would  stimulate  the  growth 
of  police  state  conditions.  What  I  had  In 
mind  was  sections  40T  (a)  and  (b)  which  give 
the  Attorney  General  a  roving  commission  to 
institute  or  to  intervene  in  title  IV  proceed- 
ings pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  Section 
407(a)  permits  him  to  Institute  suit  when- 
ever  he  (not  the  oourt)  "has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of 
the  rights  granted  to  this  title  •' 

AH  the  forms  of  raSlef  available  in  private 
suite  are  made  avalisble  in  suits  instituted 


by  the  Attorney  General- 

The  Attorney  Genejal  iV^even  broader  and 
more  vaguely  defined  power  to  Intervene  in 

rt=V^,t°"l'"^"''"*  "y  P'"'^'^fe  parties.     Un- 
der 407(b)  he  has  th«  authority  to  Intervene 
if  he  merely  certifies  that  the  action   is  of 
general  public  import:mce.^' 

*>  "^i?^  ^"^'^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^''O  sections  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  Cen-..!  to  police  every 
real  esuite  tr.insaotion  n.  the  United  Suues 
,  ,''^°"4^   ^''^'^    "'"^   Snormous   wx   revenues 

ber  of  ^m"^H  fn""^'  ^"^  ^''  prodigious  num- 
ber of  ofBceholders  art  not  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  Attorney  Gsnerai  to  intervene  in 
every  transaction  yet.  He  will  have  to  pick 
and  cho<^e.  The  picking  and  rhrx^smg  is 
likely  to  be  dictated  in  title  IV  cases  largely 
as  it  s  in  all  slmllaf  instances  of  govern- 
mental intervention,  political,  publicity  and 
psychological  considerations  will  play  an  im- 

fhfl  Government  will  be  thrown  against 
the  homeowner  who  happens  for  one  or  an- 
other of  these  reasons  to  constitute  a  suit- 

^^^.^'^^i;  "^^  P^"*  ^••''^  implications  of 
this  boundless  grant  ol  power  are  too  obvious 
to  require  comment.     Pity  the  poor  home- 

mTddl'e'''^"  ^""^^  ^^"^"^  ''""^^^  '"  ^he 
In  conclusion,  thpre  is  no  doubt  in  mv 
mind  or  the  proper  (Jisposltlon  of  title  IV 
Of  3^3296.  It  Should  be  rejects  I  repeat 
I  tiike  no  position  on  the  question  whether 
racial  amalgamation  of  residential  neigh- 
borhoods is  desirable:  In  a  free  country  resi- 
dents should  make  tfcat  decision  each  for 
themselves— not  politicians  or  government 
agenus  or  courts.  WlKit  I  am  convinced  of 
is  that  compulsory  amalg.imation  ha.s  no 
pace  in  a   free   country,     what  I  am  con- 

devilishly  and  deyiously  contrived  in  e.ich  of 
its  provisions  to  work  S  compulsory  amalea- 
mation.  Title  IV  is  advertised  by  ius  p?o- 
ponente  as  a  ■■nation*  necessity  designed 
to  promote  freedom  aad  Justice.  In  fact  it 
U  a  national  disaster  ,«*lch  destroys  freedom 
while  spreading  injustice  acros.';  the  land  If 
title  ry  is  passed,  it  will  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Govarmnent  of  the  United 
States  against  its  stujdiest  and  most  pro- 
fllT.l^  citizens,  the  homeowners  of  the 
United  States.  The  Oonsequences  for  the 
country  cannot  be  anything  but  evil. 

Mr.  President,  I  fapl  that  Mr.  Petro's 
logic  Is  unimpeachable.  He  has  made  it 
Plain  that  this  bill  would  impose  a  very 
senous  and  unwarranted  burden  upon 
those  to  whom  its  proTisions  would  apply 
The  imposition  of  thi«  burden  is  indeed  a 
compiling  argument  for  rejecting  so- 
called  fair  housing. 

NOT  A  SECTIONS!.   PREJUDICE 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  opposition  to  opeti  housing  is  far  too 
widespread  and  concerted  to  be  passed 
off  as  narrow  sectional  bias  and  preju- 
dice To  southerners  there  is  a  certain 
relish— and  no  small  comfort— in  being 
Joined  in  this  fight  by  rank-and-file 
citizens  and  leading  legal  officers  from 
such    States    as    Wyoming    and    Utah 


Quite  understandably,  most  Americans 
incline  to  view  problems  from  a  personal 
or  parochial,  perspective,  and  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  hsten  to  the  great  cries  of 
protestation  coming  from  Northern  and 
Western  States,  which  wUl  most  quickly 
and  constantly  feel  the  Impact  of  this 
legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  discuss  for  the  record 
the  veiy  eloquent  statements  of  opposi- 
tion advanced  on  a  nearly  uniform  basis 
by  various  local  and  State  Veal  estate 
boards  across  the  country.  Some  persons 
might  be  quick  to  discount  or  rationalize 
this  opposition  with  the  cryvof  "vested 
interest,"  but  I  hope  to  illi^itrate  that 
along  with  the  profit  motive,  there  is  a 
great  concern  for  civil  hberties  shown  by 
these  boards. 

The  attorney  general  for  my  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Jack  P.  P 
Gremillion,  who  is  one  of  America's  fore- 
most legal  minds,  has  consistently  spoken 
for  the  people  of  Louisiana  against  vari- 
ous forced  integration  measures,  and 
selected  comments  from  his  memoran- 
dum this  year  to  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  are  woi-thy 
of  mentioning  here  today. 

Attorney  General  Gremillion,  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  calls  the  open-hous- 
ing proposal  'an  attempt  by  the  fast- 
growing  Federal  arm  to  completely 
dominate  every  phase  of  life  that  is  left 
yet  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
He  continues: 

It,  Of  course,  would  be  foolhardv  to  direct 
the  Federal  Government's  attention  to  the 
long  historical  fact  that  private  ownership 
ana  individual  choice,  even  in  the  presence 
of  any  minority  group,  has  long  been  an 
historical  fact  that  the  American  people 
cherished.  It  takes  no  great  historian  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  country  to  see  that 
this  country  was  formed  by  individuals  who 
were  oppressed  by  persecutions  brought  upon 
them  in  their  native  lands.  It  was  to  get 
this  •lieedom  of  choice'^  that  the  people 
came  to  wliat  is  later  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  to  begin  their  life.  They  had 
freedom  of  movement  and  a  freedom  of 
choiceis' 

When  that  freedom  of  choice  became  chal- 
lenged, they  participated  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  won  their  freedom  based  on 
the  theory  that  they  had  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  government  of  certain  Issues  In 
essence,  as  we  all  know,  the  American  Rev- 
olution was  fought  to  protect  the  property 
rights  of  the  American   Colonist. 

Then  came  the  procedure  of  setting  I'p 
the  government  whereby  they  would  govern 
thcniselve.s. 

It  was  evident!.^  and  historically  the  fact 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
drafted  with  the  spirit  of  maintaining  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  anybody's  mind  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  was  drafted  under  the  same  pro- 
visions in  mind,  to  wit,  the  sovereigntv  of 
the  individual  states. 

To  put  it  more  bluntly,  the  present  hous- 
ing provisions  in  the  new  CivU  Rights  Act 
IS  merely  a  taking  away  from  the  individual 
citizens  and  the  state  their  property  right 
of  freedom  of  choice.  No  longer  will  it  be 
possible  lor  an  Individual  to  personally  and 
•subjectively  have  in  mind  dUcrimlnation 
against  anybody  for  whatever  particular  rea- 
son he  might  have.  It  is  not  too  far  in  the 
distant  future  when  the  Federal  Goverrmieut 
will  call  a  meeting  for  such  a  date  and  every- 
body must  attend  whether  he  wants  to  or 
not  to  discuss  situations  whether  you  agree 
or  not   and  do  those  things,  whether  you 
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agree  or  not,  that  the  Federal  Ooverniuent 
says  If  you  don't  do.  It  Is  "dlscrUnlnatlon." 
This  freedom  of  choice  that  you  and  X  have 
as  individuals  no  longer  is  a  rule  of  this 
form  of  democracy. 

This  Is  the  danger  towards  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  presently  mov- 
ing. There  are  no  legal  authorities  which 
indicated  that  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Government  insofar  as  passing  such  drafting 
legislation  as  discrimination  or  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  private  housing  because  this 
Is  a  country  of  "freedom  of  choice." 

With  the  devjlopment,  however,  of  the 
source  of  law  referred  to  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  social  and  economic  standards. 

In  reading  the  provisions  of  the  act  in 
question  with  reference  to  tlie  sale  or  rental 
of  housing  it  appears  to  l>e  devastating  to  the 
indirtdual  land  owner.  These  arguments 
have  been  advanced,  as  tills  office  knows, 
when  the  fair  employment  practice  act  was 
before  the  Congress  but  they  will  be  Ewlvanced 
here  because  they  are  so  Important  that  they 
should  be  reiterated  time  and  lime  again. 

Our  society  was  built  upon  the  b.asis  that 
individualism  was  the  keynote  to  success. 
That  is,  each  man  strove  to  rise  above  that 
of  being  merely  a  member  of  society  and 
tried  to  push  ahead  so  that  he  himself  would 
be  the  owner  of  various  things.  Having 
worked  hard  toward  that  goal,  now  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government  say  that  he  as  an  indi- 
vidtial  owner  must  abide  by  decisions  by  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  he  believes  it 
or  not,  rather  than  the  decision  of  his  o'wn 
mind. 

Congress  now  say  that  it  will  be  Illegal, 
if  this  law  Is  passed,  to  '■sell,  rent,  or  lease, 
refuse  to  negotiate  for  the  sale,  rental  or  lease 
of.  or  otherwise  make  unavailable  or  deny  a 
dwelling  to  any  person  because  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin."  Imagine  if  you 
will,  someone  attempting  to  rent  my  house. 
I  would  have  to  as  precaution  have  an  in- 
dividual tell  me  his  race,  his  religion  and 
how  much  he  can  afford  to  pay,  otherwise  a 
refusal  of  one  of  the  individuals  might  tend 
to  make  me  liable  finder  the  statutory  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  for  damages. 

What  of  the  civil  right  of  individual  dis- 
crimination as  opposed  to  state  action? 

What  of  the  civil  right  of  an  individual 
land  owner  to  discriminate  against  anyone, 
for  any  reason? 

Is  the  right  to  be  able  to  lease  or  buy 
property    from    anyone    a    civil    right? 

For  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation  and 
by  so  doing  to  hold  out  such  right  or  owner- 
ship as  a  civil  right  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
principals  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers. Certainly,  such  a  right,  which  is  in 
essence  the  violation  of  one  group's  rights 
in  order  to  accommodate  another  goes  his- 
torically against  the  purposes  and  intentions 
of  that  noble  band  of  men  who  drafted  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  ensuing 
amendments  thereto. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  the  Honorable  John  F.  Raper, 
regards  title  IV  of  this  civil  rights 
package  as  "an  interference  with  the 
right  of  ownership  and  private  enter- 
prise, which  is  as  offensive  as  discilm- 
Ination  in  public  matters." 

And  he  adds: 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  complaint  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  that 
would  Justify  such  an  imposition  of  regula- 
tions. There  ought  to  be  a  need  before 
there  is  a  law.  Furthermore,  all  these  mat- 
ters should  be  left  to  the  regulation  of  the 
states,  if  and  when  any  need  therefore 
arises. 

Taking  another  approach,  the  Honor- 
able Phil  L.  Hansen,  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  warns  that  title 


IV  raises  a  "most  serlotis  constitutional 
question." 
Attorney  General  Hansen  says: 

It  would  appear  that  the  bill  goes  beyond 
what  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  was  per- 
missible under  the  14th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  original  civil  rights  cases  were  decided 
in  1883. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  appiise 
my  colleagues  of  the  verj'  astute  com- 
ments submitted  by  the  Honorable  T.  W. 
Burton,  attorney  general  of  the  fitate  of 
North  Carolina,  the  State  represented  by 
the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvtnJ.  who  is  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber. For  Attorney  General  Burton,  in 
his  opposition  to  open  housing,  warns,  as 
I  have  earlier  today,  that  once  the  Negro 
accedes  to  the  ownership  of  property, 
such  legislation  will  work  equally  to  his 
disadvantage. 

Wliat  the  members  of  tiiis  minority  group 
and  their  white  eupporters  do  not  realize,  is 
that  all  of  these  proposals  are  like  a  two- 
edged  sword — 

He  says: 

This  present  minority  and  its  organizations 
are  now  In  power  bvit  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  will  forever  continue  in  power, 
and  when  another  group  whose  concepts  are 
adverse  to  this  present  minority  group  shall 
have  attained  power,  then  all  of  these  things 
will  be  turned  against  the  present  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Tliose  are  not  the?  words  of  a  mad 
racist,  Mr.  President.  They  constitute 
the  considered  opinion  of  a  perceptive 
legal  and  social  mind.  It  is  the  comment 
of  an  official  who  has  tlie  keenness  of  in- 
siglit  to  foresee  the  ramifications  of  such 
sugar-coated  promises. 

At  the  commercial  level,  legitimate 
protest  against  "fair-housing"  lo.sislation 
has  been  expressed  by  local  and  State 
real  estate  and  homebuilder  associations, 
as  well  as  the  respected  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders.  As  I  have 
said,  I  believe  this  protest  is  borne  not 
of  greed  or  racial  prejudice  but  of  valid 
apprehension  that  the  rights  to  transact 
business  at  ones  discretion  stands  to  be 
greatly  abridged. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  the  National 
Apartment  Owners  Association  observed 
that  "in  the  accelerated  drive  for  civil 
rights,  the  property  rights,  guaranteed 
in  the  Constitution,  ai-e  being  ignored." 

And  it  warned: 

Surely,  a  law  in  the  nature  of  the  one  now 
proposed  will  discourage  investment  in  real 
estate.  When  an  Individual  decided  to  in- 
vest in  rea;  property,  he  is  choosing  this 
investment  in  lieu  of  other  possibilities,  such 
as  stocks  or  bonds.  He  has  determined  that 
this  investment  will  reap  a  return,  or  fall, 
based  on  his  own  Judgment.  Adverse  gov- 
ernmental pressures  will  undoubtedly  dis- 
courage real  estate  investment.  This  dis- 
couragement would  come  when  the  need  Is 
the  greatest  for  housing. 

In  his  letter  to  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
George  Bower,  president  of  the  Wyoming 
Association  of  Realtoi-s,  also  took  a  very 
dim  view  of  such  forced  integration 
measures. 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  improved  race 
relations  can  only  be  retarded,  not  enhanced 
by  this  measure,  Mr.  Bower  wrote. 


In  every  case  where  a  ■imllar  law  1  t<  been 
Eubmltt«d  to  a  referendum  of  Mxt  \>  .le  It 
has  overwhelmingly  b«en  rejected.  . 

We  further  feel  that  the  moral  one  ad- 
vanced by  Title  rv  cannot  Justify  the  means 
through  which  it  Is  sought  to  be  obtained, 
and  that  it  obliterates  the  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  affairs. 

If  Individual  freedom  U  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, it  behooves  all  Americans  to  mark  well 
the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
affairs,  and  to  employ  most  sparingly  the 
court  of  law  to  coerce  human  conduct  in 
areas  of  private  affairs. 

The  Connecticut  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  told  the  subcommittee 
that: 

We  believe  that  the  Individual  who  has  ac- 
quired a  piece  of  property  often  after  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  saving,  has  the  right 
to  decide  for  himself  to  whom  he  will  seU  It. 
We  do  not  regard  this  as  a  property  right;  we 
regard  it  as  a  personal  right. 

We  believe  that  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  tills  Bill  are  one-sided  and  unjust. 
They  seem  to  be  drafted  on  the  assumption 
that  every  complainant  Is  right  and  every  per- 
son complained  against  Is  wror.g. 

They  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  at- 
torney for  the  plaintiff,  at  pubUc  expense  and 
without  setting  out  any  criteria  for  such  ap- 
pointment. 

They  provide  for  a  temporary  injunction 
which  may  tie  property  up  for  many  months, 
without  any  provision  for  either  a  prompt 
trial  or  a  bond  to  protect  the  defendant  in 
the  event  that  the  complaint  is  ultimately 
dismissed.  They  provide  for  damages  for 
■■humiliation  and  mental  pain  and  suffering. '■ 
without  limit.  They  give  to  the  pre\-alling 
plaintiff  a  ■■reasonable  attorney's  fee."  but 
there  is  not  provision  for  paving  a  reasonable 
attorney's  lee  to  the  defendant  in  the  event 
that  he  prevails. 

I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  views  expressed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  the  trade  as- 
sociation of  the  American  home  building 
industry  and  sole  ^xikesman  for  that 
industry  since  1942.  Today  it  represents 
more  than  45,000  members,  organized  in 
402  State  and  local  associations  through- 
out the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  This  group  includes 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective States,  and  I  am  certain  that 
great  numbers  of  them  are  counted 
among  the  close  friends  of  my  colleagues. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  the  association 
said,  in  part: 

During  the  past  decade  we  ha\-^  con- 
sistently urged  that  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing results  primarily  from  deep-rooted  and 
long-standing  community  prejudices,  and  as 
such,  cannot  be  eliminated  solely  tlirough 
legislation. 

in  1959,  the  Asisoclatlon's  Policy  Statement 
pointed  out:  "■Real  progress  toward  this  goal 
(elimination  or  discrimination  in  housing) 
...  is  obscured  Ijy  the  enormous  problems 
arising  from  deep-seated  emotional  convic- 
tions which  the  home  building  Industry  did 
not  create.  .  .  ." 

We  recommend  the  continuation  of  exist- 
ing programs,  and  the  development  of  new 
programs,  designed  speclflcally  to  attack  the 
underlying  problem  of  an  inadequate  supply 
of  housing  available  for  low-Income  families 
which  affects  all  Americans  regardless  of  race. 
Such  programs  as  the  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram, the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  and  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  simultaneously  at- 
tack the  evils  of  poor  bousing,  poverty,  un- 
employment and  underemplojrment,  and  lack 
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of  education.    They  provide  the  easentUl  so- 
cla  and  economic  foundatlona  without  which 

hJii ',!!»*•  ^^*  ^^  "^•'^t  *«  bousing  can 
have  iitUe  meaningful  effect 

President,    I    hope    to    have    the 
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again  before  the  debate  closes.    For  tne 

moment.  I  wish  to  smnmarize    As  I 

stated  at  the  beginning,  for  all  the  rea- 

fn!^,' .^^'^^  stated.  I  believe  the  measure 
should  be  defeated. 

thSf.h'Sl^?  »'i"  't'*""  "'  "■'  "'"■    ™  *■«  lueslloned  at  U 


the  pubUc  the  so-called  open  housing 
provision,  Is  completely  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  our  Constitution.  It  is  not  the 
best  way  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Negro  in  this  Nation.  The  general 
proposition  that  we  achieve  rights  for 
some  by  denying  even  more  basic  rights 
to^others  should  be  rejected  by  the  Sen- 

fr^'*-*^''^^''^^"*-  ^  y^^^'^  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi 

Mr.STENNlS.  Mr.  President,  I  high- 
ly a)mmend  the  Senator  for  his  speeck. 
I  heard  most  of  it.  and  was  very^ch 

ST'^^r'.S.  "^r  F'  '^«  PolnS  he 
^H  „■  ^!  ^Senator  is  very  thorough 
and  completely  correct,  according  to  m v 
analysis  of  the  sit^uation  with  which  we 
are  confronted 

SenIto^^°  °^  Loulsana.    I  thank  the 

a  JIoiS^*'*^"*"  ^  ^"^"^^*  *^^  absence  of 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

thJroll*^^^^"^^  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
Mr     HART.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 

wuhJ^"^  K^  ^^"^  ^"'■•^  ^   th«  chair).' 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
before  we  recess  for  tonight,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate for  those  of  us  who  have  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  be  permitted  to 
proceed  to  a  debate  on  the  House-passed 
cvu  rights  bill  to  review  the   bidS 

Across  the  country,  I  know  that  peo- 
flW  ^■^^'^^"S  their  newspapers,  assume 
that  what  we  are  debating  here  is  the 
House-pa^d  civil  rights  bill  of  1966. 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  mo- 
tion the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
made  was  that  the  Senate  be  permitted 
to  take  up  that  bill  so  we  could  debate 
It.  That  is  what  the  discusA)n  involves- 
we  ask  that  the  Senate  have  a  chance  Ui 
decide  on  the  bill. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating,  in  some  re- 
spects what  waa  said  on  Tuesday  last 

fJ^.  'J  '""^^'^  ^  *^"  to  bring  into 
focus  again  what  it  is  that  brings  us  to 
the  situation  we  face  today. 

f>,o"T^''.^^^°^c*^^  y^^*"-  t^c  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  to  Congress  a 
message  outlining  the  urgency,  as  he 
rfJlL.^- '  °^  i«^8'slatlon  in  the  area  of  civU 
Sr^'nm-  ^^'^  particularly  m  some 
six  enumerated  areas  of  concern.  On 
nlnJf,™*  day  last  April,  the  Attorney 

SS^if%"*  ^  ^^^  *^^  Senate  and 
Sn^tf  ^,^P'■^"'*"^es  a  draft  of  a 

o?thi  Pr"i!?  ^.  ^^^^'  ^^  objectives 
or  tne  President  s  message. 


19?etSrs?rom  *h\\'de!^f"t?/all7  ^^^^f^on  is  not  easily  cured.  It 
It  was  referred  to  the  Con^Ut^nntht  ?k^k^^*^  Practically  every  organ  of 
Judiciary,  aTdtherfwIsS-^fn  th^  'he  body  politic.  And  while  we  have  in- 
Subcom^lttee  on  SonsmStiona?  Ri°ht,  ^^"^'^  strong  medicine  into  certain  vital 
Early  in  June  the  sSommitS^nCoS  ^^...1".%,'?^^^!..--^^'?^  J-  ^^^ers. 
stuUonal  Rights  op«ned  what  proved  to 
De  22  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill.  As 
its  first  witness,  there  appeared  the  At- 
torriey  General  of  tlie  United  States.  He 
testified,  as  I  read  tbe  record,  for  4  davs 
He  was  questioned  at  length  on  many  as- 
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on^'rt '''^f^r '•    '    ^°^    t°    ^*-    the  sXoSit't2eonc!,nsmS!iSVi°.hr  ^-^ed  stronrmedrcine  into  c^rtairviul 

opportunity   to   speak   on   thla   subject  Early  in^un^  the  sXnmm?r^       A^^  ^^°^-    ^he   disease    remains   in    others 

again  before  the  debate  closes.    For  tne  stuuS  Shts  o^I^da^if       "  -°'^  We  must  turn  our  attention  to  these 

moment.  I  wish  to  snmmoH,^     a„  t  v,'  o.;  ?V"^^??  op«ned  what  proved  to  other  oieans  if  th«  non.^f ;.  *„  ,  .„.  :.^ 


The    additional    fitnesses    who    ap- 
peared before  that  subcommittee   as  one 
w-UI  note  from  reading  merely  the  Uidex 
of  witnesses  in  the  record  of  the  sub- 
committee   hearings,    represented    the 
very  broadest  spectrum  of  interest  in  the 
area  of,  civil  rights.    We  find  listed  there 
Members   of  Congrees   who   had   direct 
concern  with  respect  to  the  legislation, 
some  testifying  for  and  some  aeainst  it. 
-We  had  spokesmen  from  the  construc- 
tion and  real  estate  industries.    We  had 
a  number  of  concerned  citizens     The 
catalog  of  the  interests  of  tho.se  witnesses 
encompasses.  I  think,  every  a.spect  of  the 
economies  concerned  with  the  proposed 
legislation. 

.n^Iv,^''^^^^^'^^-  "^^  -struggle  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  our  citi- 
zens and  to  eliminate  from  our  society 
arbitrai-y     discrimination     against     any 
group  of  Americans  Is  not  the  strugele 
of  any  single  political  party  or  private 
interest   group.     It   ic   the   task   of   all 
Americans  who  believe  that  a  fiee  so- 
ciety based  on  the  principle  of  equality 
can  really  be  made  to  work.     This  vear. 
100  years  after  the  39th  Congress  pas.sed 
the  first  Civil  Rights  Act  on  April  9   1866 
It  IS  fitting  that  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  should  join  forces  in  passing 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.     We  now 
ask  the  Senate  to  peimit  us  to  consider 
this  bill. 

When  enacted.  thi«  bill  will  be  the 
fifth  item  of  major  civil  rights  legislation 
to  be  put  on  the  books  by  the  Congress  in 
the  past  9  years.  Beginning  in  1957  and 
19£0  and  culminating  in  the  Voting 
Rifehts  Act  of  1965.  the  Congress  has 
taken  major  steps  to  secure  the  right  to 
vote  without  racial  dlecrimination  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proachmg  when  even  the  effects  of  past 
voting  discrimination  will  have  been 
eliminated  entirely. 

In  1964,  significant  steps  were  taken  to 
elimmate  segregation  In  public  accom- 
modations, public  facilities,  schools  em- 
ployment,   and    federally    assisted  '  pro- 
grams.   As  a  result,  today,  as  never  be- 
fore in  our  history,  Negfo  Americans  may 
enter  a  restaurant  for  a  meal  without 
fear  of  rejection,  obtain  decent  lodgin<^ 
for  the  night,  secure  an  appropriate  joh 
If  qualified,  and  use  ho.'5|ntals.  parks  and 
m  an  ever-increasing  number  of  districts' 
send     their    children    to    de.segregated 
schools.    Without  in  any  way  discount- 
ing the  seriousness  of  tlie  racial  prob- 
lems which  still  face  us,  I  think  we  may 
take   pnde  in   what   the   Congress   has 
done. 

I  miist  frankly  concede  that  some  of 

our  citizens  seem  to  thick  we  have  done 

enough.     They      ask,      "Why      more?' 

Wfhy   another  civil   riglits   law  "J"     The 

answer  is  clear.     The  disease  of  racial 


other  organs  if  the  patient  is  to  fully  re- 
cover. 

others  ask.  too.  "Are  not  the  recipients 
of  our  beneficence  imgrateful?  Do  they 
not  not  in  the  streets?  Do  not  some  of 
their  leaders  belittle  our  efforts?  Is  it 
worth  the  candle  after  all?" 

The  vei-y  way  these  questions— which 
w_e  have  all   heard— are  framed  reflects 
the  caste  system  of  our  society  that  we 
are   trying   to   uproot.    The   suggestion 
seems  to  be  that,  because  a  few— and  it 
IS  only  a  very  small  minority  who  have 
done    these    things — deprived    Negroes 
have  given  in  to  violence  to  express  their 
deep  grievances,  all  Negroes  should  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  their  rights;  that 
because  an  occasional  Negro  speaks  ir- 
responsibly, we  should   do  nothing   for 
any  Negro.     In  short,  it  is  the  age-old 
non  sequitur  again— a  few  Negroes  are 
wrong  or  irresponsible — ergo,  all  Negroes 
are  unworthy.     This,  my  colleagues,  is 
just  racLsm,  pure  and  simple,  although 
many  who  entertain  these  ideas,  includ- 
ing  some    friends   of   mine,    would    be 
shocked  to  hear  themselves  so  described 
There  i.s  another  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions.   We  should  not  expect  nor  seek 
gratitude  for  what  we  do.    atizens  who 
have  been  oppres.<;ed  for  two  cJenturies  do 
not  view  what  they  are  beginning  now  to 
obtain  for  the  first  time  as  charity    for 
which   they  should  be  grateful;   rather 
they  see  the  recent  gains  as  only  what  is 
due  them,  and  not  enough  at  that     In- 
deed, the  unrest  among  the  Negro  com- 
munities,   the    rising    expectations    and 
concomitant  flisillusion  and  disappoint- 
ment many  of  these  citizens  feel,  is  in  its 
way  a  tribute  to  the  partial  success  of  our 
past  efforts— it  is  an  historic  fact  that 
men  seek  serious  change  in  the  social 
or(3er  only  when  they  begin  to  see  day- 
light,   not    when    they    feel    hopelessly 
downtrodden.     Who  among  us.  I  ask   is 
prepared  to  tell  a  slum  dweller  that  his 
hopes  are  too  high— that  he  aspires  to 
too  much— that  he  must  settle  for  his 
mi.scrable  lot:"     That  point  of  view  is  not 
part  of  the  American  tradition  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Finally,  I  am  fully  in  agreement  with 
another  argument  I  hear  frequently— 
that  we  ousht  not  to  pass  laws  because 
of  riots  in  the  streets.  We  ought  to  pass 
this  law  not  because  of  riots  but  in  spite 
Of  them,  in  spite  of  excesses— which  of 
course  are  not  limited  to  Negroes— in 
spite  of  inflammatory  and  unwise 
speeches.  We  ought  to  pass  this  law  be- 
cause it  IS  just  and  because  we  believe  in 
justice. 

I  turn  now  to  the  need  for  the  partic- 
ular provisions  embodied  in  this  bill. 

Although  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  year  in  desegregating 
our  public  schools  than  in  the  10  pre- 
vious years  combined,  still  only  6  percent 
of  the  Negro  school  children  in  the 
Southern  and  border  States  attended 
schoo  with  whites  during  the  1965-66 
school  year.  Although  our  jurj-  system 
is   fundamental   to   our  heritage,   it   is 


nonetheless  true  that  In  some  State 
courts  there  has  been  gross  dlscrincuna- 
tlon  in  the  selection  of  juries,  and  that 
even  Federal  juries  have  sometimes 
failed  to  reflect  adequately  the  commu- 
nities from  which  they  are  drawn.  In 
some  places  crimes  of  racial  violence  di- 
rected at  the  suppression  of  Federal 
rights  have  gone  unpunished  because  of 
an  inability  or  unvillingness  of  State 
courts  to  convict  where  the  evidence 
seemed  clearly  to  warrant  conviction. 
And.  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  one 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  life — adequate 
shelter — has  too  often  been  denied  to 
many  of  our  citizens  solely  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  these  problems 
and  an  awareness  that  the  fight  for 
equal  opportunity  must  be  fought  on 
many  fronts  at  once,  that  prompted  the 
introduction  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966. 

We  are  each  responsible  for  our  views 
on  the  merits  of  this  bill.  But  let  no  one 
argue  the  Senate  is  asked  to  take  up  the 
bin  without  full,  adequate  explanation  of 
it.  On  Tuesday,  there  was  reported  in 
the  Record  the  views  of  10  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  No  report  is 
full;  it  contains  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill,  incor- 
porating the  amendments  made  to  it  by 
this  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciai-j-  Committee,  to- 
gether with  the  several  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  this  majority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  outline,  title  by 
title,  of  the  need  and  constitutional  ba.sis 
for  the  bill.  The  Senator  has  at  hand 
just  as  full  information  on  this  bill  as  on 
other  pieces  of  legislation.  This  issue 
pending  Is,  Will  the  Senate  be  permitted 
to  take  up  the  bill  to  debate  it,  and  by 
majority  vote,  act.  The  issue  Is  on  over- 
riding one  for  America.  Surely  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  permitted  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  that  mass  of  tes- 
timony was  taken,  was  it  not.  on  the  so- 
called  administration  bill,  which  is  not 
the  bill  the  Senator  is  now  moxing  to 
take  up? 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill  before  the  sub- 
committee at  that  time  was  the  admin- 
istration-sponsored bill,  which,  in  some 
important  respects,  has  been  amended 
on  passage  by  the  House.  The  principal 
features,  however,  are  included  in  the 
bin  we  are  discussing  as  well  as  in  the 
bill  that  was  before  the  subcommittee 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  bill  is  taken  up— which  is  not  the  bill 
upon  which  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary—will there  not  still  be  In  the  wings, 
the  original  bill,  which  will  be  available 
to  be  picked  up  as  a  whole  and  oCfered 
as  a  substitute  or  picked  up  title  by  title 
and  offered  as  amendments  to  the  bill 


which  the  Senator  seeks  by  his  motion 
to  bring  up? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  would  include  any  amendments 
that  any  other  Senator  might  care  to 
offer.  That  is  the  situation  that  faces 
us  with  respect  to  any  legislation  that 
we  take  up:  it  confronts  us  In  every 
case. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  up  the  measure  is  in  itself 
a  very  important  question,  is  it  not.  bc- 
cau.se  every  Senator  has  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  administration  want.s 
the  much  broader  proposal  which  is  em- 
braced in  the  administration  bill  upon 
which  hearings  were  held  and  which 
the  able  Attorney  General  justified  so 
strongly  as  to  constitutionality  and  wis- 
dom? Every  Senator  knows  that  is  the 
situation:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  every  Senator  has 
even  broader  knowledge.  There  was 
filed  on  Tuesday  last  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  a  statement  of  their  points  of 
view.  That  statement  Includes  all  of 
the  chronology  of  this  legislation,  an 
analysis  title  by  title  and  section  by  sec- 
tion of  the  House-passed  bill,  amend- 
ments added  by  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, and  several  amendments  which  the 
10  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary indicate  in  their  report  they  be- 
lieve should  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  point  that  we  find  ourselves 
today  as  fully  informed  with  respect  to 
the  legislation  that  it  is  proposed  that 
we  be  permitted  to  take  up  by  this  mo- 
tion, as  we  are  with  respect  to  any  other 
bill  that  comes  before  us. 

On  page  21854  through  page  21872  of 
the  Congressional  Record  will  be  found 
the  joint  statement  filed  by  the  10  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
That  statement  reflects  fully  the  chron- 
ology and  the  nature  of  the  administra- 
tlon-intr(xluced  bill,  the  nature  of  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  House  in  its  hearings 
and  as  amended  by  the  House  on  pas- 
sage, as  amended  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by 
us. 

The  Senators  who  take  this  position 
and  r^ommend  this  action  to  the  Sen- 
ate are  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
fMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  FongI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  list  comprises 
10  able  Senators  out  of  100  Senator^. 

Mr.  HART.  It  comprises  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary which  is  making  the  report  and 
to  which  committee  the  problem  was 
referred. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  does  comprise  only 
one-tenth  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  The  arithmetic  of  the 
Senator  is  correct.     And  It  does  com- 


pilse  10  of  the  16  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  think  that  is 
highly  relevant  arithmetic  on  'he  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  should  take  up 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi".  President,  the 
point  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  has  difficulty  in  understanding 
IS  why  the  advocates  of  the  bill  we  are 
discussing  have  not  seen  fit  to  debate  the 
measure  on  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

It  is  so  apparent  that  that  motion  pre- 
sents a  very  difficult  Lssue.  Everyone 
know.s  that  if  this  bill  is  taken  up.  with 
all  of  the  dilTerences  which  exist  between 
it  and  the  administration  measure  and 
all  of  the  pressure  behind  the  adminis- 
tration measure,  including  the  10  able 
Senators  who  have  been  named  by  the 
Senator  from  Micliigan.  numerous  civil 
lights  groups,  and  others — and  some  un- 
known sources  as  well— with  all  of  those 
pressures  available  to  stand  beliind  any 
part  of  the  original  bill  which  may  he 
offered  either  as  a  substitut*  or  as  an 
amendment,  those  who  fear  the  bill  that 
is  now  attempted  to  be  motioned  up  and 
those  who  fear  even  more  the  adminis- 
tration measure  think  that  there  Is  a 
very  great  issue  involved,  which  concerns 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  take 
up  the  bill. 

Those  who  apparently  advocate  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  have 
not  seen  fit  w  recognize  this  as  a  sub- 
stantial issue.  Tlie  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  thinks  it  is  a  highly  substantial 
issue  and  he  does  not  understand — and 
he  says  this  without  criticism  or  reflec- 
tion— why  those  who  advocate  and  sup- 
port the  bill  have  not  only  not  seen  fit  to 
argue  for  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  any  length  or  to  even  explain  it  in 
any  detail,  but  also  have  not  seen  fit  to 
supply  us  with  a  quorum  so  that  those 
who  want  to  argue  against  the  bill  would 
have  that  opportunity. 

A  cloture  motion  has  now  been  filed 
without  any  Senator  who  is  opposed  to 
the  measure — and  there  are  many — hav- 
ing been  heard  except  three. 

It  seems  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  his  associates  whom  he  has  named 
fail  to  see  that  the  verj'  motion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  take  up 
this  weaker  bill  is  a  verj-  real  issue  that 
deserves  to  be  debated. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  adv(x:ates  of  the  bill  have  not 
been  willing  to  let  their  wisdom  be  heard 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  in  equally 
p(X)d  grace.  I  say  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  that  there  are  those  of  us 
who  do  not  understand  why  there  are 
those  here  who,  whenever  a  bill  involves 
civil  rights,  consistently,  regularly,  and 
fully  within  their  rights.  Insist  that  we 
not  be  permitted  to  take  up  and  debate 
the  bill  in  the  Senate.  That  is  all  that 
we  now  seek  to  do. 

I  know  full  well,  as  has  been  true  in 
the  past,  that  now  that  a  bill  is  present- 
ed to  us  which  does  seek  to  respond  to 
denials  of  human  rights,  which  some  of 
us  believe  have  been  documented  In  this 
country,  there  are  those  who  insist  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  the 
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Senator  from  Florida  has  very  eloquent- 
ly described,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  work  our  will. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
any  time  any  piece  of  legislation  comes 
before  us  and  Is  up  for  debate,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  a  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  will  be  displeasing 
and  disturbing  to  us  and  that  we  may 
think  It  Is  unwise. 

That  does  not  justify  our  putting  the 
Senate  in  a  position  in  which  It  cannot 
act.     We  are  merely  trying  to  put  the 
Senate  In  a  position  In  which  It  can  act 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts    Mr" 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  HART.   I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Mr 
President.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
seLf   with   the   remarks   of   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,    will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  agree  with  me 
that  the  fundamental  substance  of  the 
bill— which  we  seek  to  take  up— is  essen- 
tially and  substantially  the  same  measur« 
that   was   considered   by   the   Judician^ 
Subcommittee  over  the  period  of  time  to 
which  the  Senator  has  alluded? 

Mr  HART.  I  would  agree.  As  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows  well 
two  titles  were  added  by  the  House,  but 
the  fundamental  substance  of  the  bill  we 
seek  to  take  up  was  reviewed  in  the  sub- 
committee. 
Subsequently  in  the  Subcommittee  on 

=^Lf,'i'^i''*l'^'  *^^  House-passed  bill  was 
substituted  and.  Indeed,  amended  In 
many  respects.    So  we  have  Indeed  re- 

Sed  bllL  '^''  '"'^°"'  '^  ^^«  «°"^^- 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    In 

nnH^f^i^^?'  .l*"^^'  particularly  title  I 
and  title  II,  the  measure  which  came 
over  from  the  House  was  strengthened. 
For  example,  title  I,  the  clerks  of  US 
courts  around  the  country  made  a  series 
of  recommendations  with  respect  to  pro- 

JjfnH^f  °l  ''"^  ^-  ^^"y  of  them  were 
considered  not  only  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
cominlttee  on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
Tn^..?o™*^*f ",°'  *^^  Committee  on  the 
f  n^  i-^  ^"^^  *^  ^^  *^«  House,  as  well, 
and  were  incorporated  in  the  bill 

0,^^.!?°'^  ^^^  Senator  from  Michigan 
f^  ^^^  ""l*,^^*  '^"^^  the  period  of 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights-the  hearing! 
miJ  "^^''^^^  leadership  of  the^S 
Nn,Sh  ^^   distinguished   Senator  from 

S^  i^,n","f  'J'.P'^^^  *"  the  sections 
or  the  administration  bill?     Those  hear- 

n/L'^''^''^  In  great  detail  every  aspect 

Hon^/*^'  *".''  ^'  ^"««"0"  of  COnstltU- 

Uonahty,  and  Indeed  vlri;ually  all  the 
issues  Which  would  be  before  us  if  wl 
were  permitted  to  take  up  the  House  bm 
rnerefore.  there  was  really  a  full  hear- 
Jnn  °Lf!^  measure.  In  considerable  de- 
taU,  before  the  subcommittee. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  which  acted  on  and  voSd 
^f^rt  the  House  bill  to  the  fSll  ^ 
SJe^toit^^^l"'^''  consideration  was 
?f  SiSilS'    ^'  ^"'"'^^te  Member 

,„^,'*^^  ^^  all  agree  that  In  any  given 

fldence  In  the  members  of  the  comkilt- 
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tees  which  have  Juttsdlctlon  over  par- 
ticular matters.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  considered  this  bUl 
and  recommended  it  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Ten  members  of 
the  fuU  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a 
decisive  majority,  huve  studied  the  bill 
amended  it  In  manX'  respects  and  re- 
ported at  great  length  to  the  Senate  on 
Its  provisions,  and  on  the  question  of 
constitutionality. 

The  question  whicih  poses  a  consider- 
able problem  to  me  Is  why  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate  snould  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  debate 
that  would  be  conducted  on  the  merits 

?i  K  ^  'f  "^'  ^^  the  bill  were  pennltted 
to  be  taken  up  by  tbe  Senate. 

It  IS  said  by  some  that  we  should  not 
take  up  thl^  bill  because  the  Negro  has 
discredited  the  cause  of  civil  riglits  bv 
the  racial  violence  we  have  experienced 
this  summer. 

I  reject  this  argument.  I  condemn  this 
violence  as"  strongly  as  anyone  in  this 
Chamber.  But  we,  as  legislators,  can- 
not allow  our  legislative  judgment  to  be 
detei-mmed  by  the  mi«euided  activities  of 
a  small  numbfer  of  Na.sro  militants  We 
Should  not  legislate  out  of  resentment 

peimit  our  vision  of  a  just  and^ual  so- 
ciety to  become  obscured  by  the  transi- 
tory turbulence  of  th«  moment 

This  civil  rights  le»islation  is  no  less 
needed— Is  no  less  wi4e— because  of  this 
summer  s  violence.  T|ie  need  for  jury  re- 
form, for  fair  hou.sii^  and  open  occu- 
pancy, for  Federal  protection  against 
crimes  of  racial  violence  are  not 
ephemeral  things— the  need  which  exists 
for  passage  of  this  legislation  will  not 
disappear,  it  can  only  grow  greater 

Our  legislative  responsibility  is  to  look 
beyond  the  popular  climate  of  the  mo- 
.^?";V  ^.  *^^  long-raoge  social  needs  of 
this  Nation.  There  mey  be  white  back- 
ash  as  a  result  of  tbls  summers  vio- 
lence. It  may  be  poUtically  possible  to 
be  against  further  clvU  rights  legislation. 
.  ^"t  I  thmk  It  would  be  extremely 
shortsighted  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  moment.     The 

fny*^!/"""  ^^^.^^  ^^''ts  and  equal  Justice 
lor  ail  our  citizens  mu«t  contliiue 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  recognizes 
this  fact,  and  should  be  pennltted  to 
work  their  will. 

frJS"'  ^17-  ^^  ^°'»^««-  the  Senator 
i^w  ^^]^^»"  agree*  fully  with  the 
^?^  xr  ^^V^^^^^teii  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

tv^^o"  HpLVVND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?         j 


Mr.ilART.    I  yield. 

FiJS^a"°"^?-  ^^^  S^'^^tor  from 
Florida  agrees  with  his  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  we  are  all 
very  anxious  to  hear  the  merits  of  this 
biU  debated:  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  understand  why  the  advocates  of  it 
have  not  been  willing  to  favor  us  with 
an  expression  of  their  wisdom  upon  it. 

We  do  not  know  whetlier  they  wUl 
stand  upon  this  measure  or  whether  they 
wlU  ti-y  to  substitute  the  admlnlstraUon 
bill  as  a  whole,  which  is  a  much  farther 

reaching  bill.  We  do  n»t  know  whether 
c.  K^*.r^.  attempt  to  offer  amendments 
substituting,  let  us  say.  title  rv  of  the 


administration  bill  for  title  IV  of  the 
House  bUI.  We  do  not  have  the  point 
of  view  of  their  ulsdom  upon  what  they 
have  heard  during  these  20  days  of 
hearings. 

The    Senator    from    Florida,    having 
sei-ved  in  the  Senate  for  20  years,  knows 
that  there  have  been  many,  many  in- 
stances in  which  arguments  -upon  the 
merits  of  a  bill  have  been  heard  in  ex- 
tenso  upon  the  motion  to  take  up    and 
speaking  for  himself,  has  not  been  able 
U)   understand    why   the    disUnguished 
Senators  who  profess  to  be  advocates  of 
this  bill  have  not  been  willing  to  make 
the  welkin  rins  with  their  support  of  this 
bill    while    this    motion    is    being    con- 
sidered, when  everybody  knows  "that  a 
verj-  great  Issue  is  involved  in  the  ap- 
proval or  the  rejection  of  this  motion 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  to  refer 
ac-ain  to  the  report  that  was  nied  by  the 
10  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj',  I  think  our  position  is  pretty 
clear.  -^ 

We  say  there,  as  we  reported  to  the 
senate  a  week  ago,  that  we  feel  a  cerUiin 
re-straint  on  each  of  our  actions  with 
rcsix'ct  to  amendments;   we  say  and  I 

The   major   objettive   we   urge   upon    the 

bn^HpN?,!,/^'^"^^  °'  ^^«  House-pas  eel 
bill  H.R.  14765.  With  the  minimum  amend- 
ments we  will  introduce  today  and  explain. 
The  report  explains  the  amendment— 
none  seekin-  to  substitute  a  title,  none 
far_  reaching.  All  seek,  we  believe,  to 
maKe  for  clarity.  They  do  not  broaden 
appreciably  any  of  the  features  of  the 
louse-passed  bill.  They  have  been 
prmted  and  available  to  the  Members 
since  last  Tuesday.  -icinoei  o 

I  say.  Mi;,  President,  whether  this  was 
a  civil  rights  bill  or  a  biU  to  legislate  with 
lespect  to  the  consistency  of  mashed 
potatoes,  the  Senate  has  before  It  as  full 
an  explanation  of  what  is  intended  and 
recommended  as  will  be  found  in  any 
Piece  Of  legislation  that  comes  to  the 
Senate  m  due  course. 

For  one.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  that  because  it  is  a 

rSaSh  f '•  ?.^  ^^^  *^  ^'^^  new 
rule  and  that,  nothwithstanding  the  very 
clear  outline  of  the  evolution  of  the  bill 
an  analysis  of  It  and  the  position  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  with  respect 

of  iCV:^r\'^  ^"^^  ^^'^"^  the  merits    - 
of  the  bill.    We  say  hi  this  case,  as  in 
any  other,  permit  the  Senate  to  take  this  ' 
matter  up  and  be  in  a  position  to  act 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
does  not  agree  this  year,  nor  had  he  in 
any  other  year,  with  respect  to  per- 
mitting this  in  the  case  of  a  civil  rights 
bill;  and  I  suspect  that  In  the  years  to 
come.  If  such  legislation  comes  up.  h» 
r.  .t^L^*^'^  "^'^  0"Sht  to  debate  at 
length  the  merits  of  the  bill  before  we 
are  permitted  to  take  it  up.  i  think  this 
Is  very  much  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  IS  a  very  undesirable  precedent. 

ivJ^l-  ^P^LAND-     ^^-  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  covered  a  little  broader  territory 
in  ascribing  that  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  than  he  had  intended  to  cover 
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The  Seimtor  from  Florida,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who 
is  on  the  floor,  and  who  feels  very  keenly 
the  vinwlsdotn  of  taking  up  this  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  pror>oses  to 
take  up.  offered  and  supported  very 
ardently  and  argued  before  It  came  on 
finally  for  argument  on  Its  merits,  the 
poll  tax  amendment,  which  was  certainly 
a  civil  rights  matter. 

Finding  the  shoe  on  a  different  foot, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  still  did  exactly 
what  he  is  wondering  why  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  does  not 
do  in  this  instance.  He  argued  the  mat- 
ter before  it  came  up.  Then,  when  the 
motion  was  made  to  take  up  an  innocent- 
soimding  Uttle  bill  on  the  calendar — 
something  about,  as  I  remember  it,  a  me- 
morial to — not  Madison 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Hamilton. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  HART.     Lincoln?    Hamilton? 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  Hamilton.  At  the 
time  that  motion  was  made 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  the  first  patron 
Balnt  I  mentioned.  President  Lincoln, 
would  be  listened  to  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  the  time,  the  mat- 
ter was  being  argued  for  and  very  stren- 
uously argued  against,  and  some  Sena- 
tors who  are  now  supporting  the  taking 
up  and  passage  of  this  bill  stood  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  at  that  time,  and 
at  each  stage  argued  the  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  sees  no  very 
great  difference.  He  carmot  understand 
why  in  that  instance  it  was  appropriate 
for  those  who  favored  civil  rights  to 
argue  the  wisdom  of  their  proposal  at 
each  stage  at  which  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity; whereas  now,  so  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  heard — and  he  has 
been  on  the  floor  much  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  little  figment  of  a  debate  that  has 
taken  place  up  until  today — he  has  not 
heard  any  argument  at  all  in  support  of 
the  bill.  In  explanation  of  the  bill. 

I  must  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  there  is 
no  more  explanation  in  this  matter  than 
there  is  in  the  case  of  any  bill  prior  to 
the  time  debate  on  it  commences  on  the 
floor.  The  Senator  has  less  than  usual, 
because  he  has  no  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  Senator 
has  a  report  from  the  subcommittee  to 
the  full  committee. 

Generally,  the  Senate  has  a  report  of 
the  full  commiittee.  Generally,  the  Sen- 
ate has  other  items  which  are  not  now 
available  before  it. 

Yet,  for  some  strange  reason,  in  a  way 
that  is  very  difficult  to  account  for,  be- 
cause it  is  an  unusual  element  among 
Senators,  the  advocates  of  this  bill  have 
been  tonguetied  and  have  not  said  any- 
tlilng  In  behalf  of  it.  Whether  they  have 
no  strong  conviction  in  support  of  it. 
whether  they  are  hoping  secretly  that 
cloture  will  not  prevail,  or  just  exactly 
what  Is  their  motive.  I  do  not  know.  But 
we  have  been  saddened  that  we  have  no^ 
been  able  to  hear  strong  and  ardent  and 
Vigorous  debate  in  support  of  this  bill, 
such  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  poll 

[  tax  amendment  and  at  other  times  on 
civU  rights  matters.  But  at  this  time 
there  seems  to  be  an  abysmal  silence, 
and  it  seems  so  unusual  in  the  Senate. 


that  the  Senator  from  Florida  cannot 
help  but  comment  on  it.  He  has  never 
seen  the  time,  when  a  civil  rights  bill 
came  up  and  a  motion  was  made  to  take 
it  up  and  there  was  argument  against 
the  bill  itself,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  have  not  been  willing  to  express  their 
convictions  and  to  give  their  reasons  for 
the  consideration  of  the  full  bill  at  the 
time  of  the  debate  of  the  motion.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  20  years  of  the  Sena- 
tors  experience  in  the  Senate  that  he 
has  seen  such  a  situation,  and  It  ca.ls 
for  some  explanation. 

One  of  the  explanations  I  hear  in  the 
corridors  is  that  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  are  not  as  strong  in  advocacy  as  they 
have  been  sometimes  in  the  past,  not  as 
hopeful  for  cloture  as  they  have  been 
sometimes  in  the  past,  and  not  blind 
to  what  Is  happening  in  the  coun- 
try, from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  and  from 
San  Francisco  to  Jacksonville,  in  the  way 
of  riots  and  demonstrations  and  mur- 
ders and  arson  and  all  kinds  of  civil 
disorder. 

Perhaps  they  have  doubts  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this.  Per- 
haps I  am  stating  a  hope.  Perhaps  they 
have  a  hope  in  their  minds  that  some- 
thing may  happen;  that  lightning  may 
strike  and  we  will  not  get  a  chance  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  can  state  their  reasons, 
or  try  to  put  words  in  the  mouths  of  the 
advocates  of  this  legislation,  if  they  are 
advocates  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da will  hear  from  the  proponents  of  the 
bill,  when  wc  are  permitted  to  have  this 
bill  before  us,  the  reasons  which  per- 
suade them  to  think  at  this  moment  in 
history  it  is  precisely  what  this  Nation 
should  do. 

But  one  thing  I  hope  we  who  advocate 
action  on  the  bill  shall  not  contribute  to 
is  an  extended  discussion  Intended  to  de- 
lay the  Senate  in  taking  up  the  bill.  I 
am  sure  any  contribution  we  make  to 
that  effort  would  be  welcomed  by  tliose 
who  want  no  bill. 

But  the  10  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  a  majority  of  the  standing 
committee,  have  advised  the  Senate  fully 
with  respect  to  the  bill  and  our  intentions 
in  as  full  a  fashion  as  will  be  found  in 
any  report  that  has  been  filed  with  this 
body  over  the  years. 

If  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  was, 
in  his  gracious  way,  seeking  to  avoid  say- 
ing with  a  harshness  that  would  be  of- 
fensive, let  me  state  It  in  the  harsh 
terms,  as  something  I  have  heard.  The 
argument  is  made  that  in  the  last  several 
years  we  have  passed  five  civil  rights  bills, 
and  the  beneficiaries  are  unappreciatlve. 
Parenthetically,  of  course,  all  we  are 
seeking  to  do  is  deliver  on  promises  we 
had  made  them  or  their  forebears  years 
ago.  and  we  are  still  talking  about  de- 
livering. The  argument  is  that  they  are 
unappreciatlve;  smd  do  not  they  riot  in 
the  streets?  Why  legislate  under  the 
compulsion  of  riots? 

Now,  this  is  not  the  question  in  the 
form  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  addressed  to  me.    But  I  wish 

to  say  something  about  the  persons  who 
have  and  do  ask  that  question.  The  way 
that  is  framed  reflects  a  caste  system 
that  we  should  be  trying  to  get  rid  of. 


The  suggestion  seems  to  be  that  be- 
cause a  few  have  done  these  things — let 
us  face  it,  a  very  few  Negroes  have  given 
in  to  violence  to  express  their  deep  griev- 
ances— therefore,  all  Negroes  should  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  their  rights ;  that 
because  the  occasional  Negro  speaks  ir- 
responsibly we  should  do  nothing  for  any 
Negro.  It  is  the  old  nonsequitur:  a  few 
Negroes  are  wrong,  a  few  Negroes  are  ir- 
responsible; ergo,  all  are  bad  or  un- 
worthy. 

In  my  book  that  is  as  pure  an  example 
of  racism  as  one  can  find.  I  buy  the 
argument  that  we  should  not  pass  this 
legislation  because  people  are  rioting. 
But  I  insist  we  should  pass  it  in  spite  of 
the  rioting  and  not  because  of  the  riot- 
ing. We  should  pass  it  because  it  is  just 
and  right.  The  long-term  verdict  of 
history  will  be  favorable  if  we  do  pass  it, 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  very  harsh  with  us, 
if  we  do  not.  It  is  not  Just  the  clock  of 
history  that  runs  today;  it  is  the 
calendar.  It  is  5:15  in  September  in  an 
election  year.  This  gets  back  to  the 
delay  sc  ight  to  be  imposed  in  taking  up 
the  bill.  If  I  wanted  no  part  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  would  be  busy  around 
here,  contending  against  the  Senate  tak- 
ing up  the  bill.  I  do  not  share  that 
point  of  view. 

I  believe  that  should  the  majority  here 
desire  that  we  be  permitted  to  take  up 
the  House  bill  that  is  now  the  subject 
of  the  motion  to  take  up,  that  we  should 
be  permitted  to  work  on  it;  to  decide 
what  a  majority  feels  is  right,  what  a 
majority  feels  is  necessary,  and  what  a 
majority  feel  is  fair. 

To  repeat  again,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary made  very  clear  what  our  judg- 
ment is  and  we  have  explained  in  great 
detail  what  we  proposed  to  do  once  the 
bill  is  permitted  to  t>e  before  us. 

That  is  all  I  •Rish  to  say.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  engage  in  any  tactic  which  will 
delay  further  decision  of  the  Senate 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  permitted  to 
take  up  the  bill.  Once  the  bill  is  before 
us  and  we  are  permitted  to  work  on  the 
bill — once  that  moment  arrives,  those  of 
us  who  believe  with  deep  conviction  that 
this  bill  makes  good  sense  will  explain 
fully  why  we  feel  this  way  and  describe 
why  we  feel  there  is  no  question  about 
the  constitutionaUsm  in  respect  to  any 
title,  all  of  which  we  have  already  done  a 
week  ago  in  filing  the  report.  We  will 
go  through  it  again.  But  let  us  please 
not  confuse  the  country  tins  night.  Let 
us  make  clear  to  the  country  that  those 
of  us  who  supp>ort  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  bill  are  asking  simply  that  the 
Senate  be  permitted  to  decide  if  we  are 
going  to  act.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plain again  what  is  going  on  here  so 
the  country  will  understand.  The  motion 
is  to  permit  the  Senate  to  debate  the 
House-passed  bill;  to  permit  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  bill.  We  are 
asking  that  we  be  allowed  to  take  it  up. 
Each  of  us  then  can  vote  yes  or  no.  for 
this  or  for  that  feature  of  the  bill,  but 

let  us  not  duck  the  issue  itself. 

ADomoNAx.  sicmx  or  ctxtrumx  motion 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
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[Mr.  Young]  and  the  dlstlnj^xilshed  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  be  permitted 
to  sign  the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
first,  to  join  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart]  in  the  statement  he  has 
made.  I  must  say  that  I  admire  the  wit 
and  mettle  of  my  friend  from  Florida 
It  will  be  a  sorry  day  when  one  side  takes 
the  words  of  advice  from  the  other  side 
f^,,  to  l^ow  it  shall  run  its  business 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  Senator's 
laudable  role  in  respect  to  the  amend- 
ments, to  which  he  refers,  and  I  approve 
of  them,  1  thought  we  could  do  it  by  lee- 
islation. 

In  substantiation  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart  J  has  said  ^ 
believe  there  is  one  point  that  has  liot 
been  mentioned.  This  is  a  House-passed 
bill.  It  was  before  the  House  for  day; 
The  House  worked  Its  will.  These  are 
coequal  bodies  of  Congress.  It  is  almost 
unthinkable  that  we  would  permit  a  bill 
parsed  by  the  other  body  to  die  on  the 
calendar  without  bringing  it  up. 

I  can  readUy  understand  that  the  or- 
dinary clUzen  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  be  hassling  in  the  Senate  as  to 
Whether  we  should  even  consider  the 
hotly  contested  bill  which  has  been 
passed  in  the  House.  I  doubt  that  we 
would  see  the  House  do  that  to  us 
Screams  of  outrage  would  go  up  if  the 
House  refused  to  consider  a  bill  on  which 
we  had  spent  2  months,  which  would  be 
equlva  ent  time  in  the  Senate.    It  seems 

u^t  ^^*  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  fundamental  point 
which  faces  us  here.  It  is  a  matter  of 
dignity  and  comity  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

*v,*'o    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Ijleld. 

fK,^*"-  ^^^^°-  '^^s  there  not  some- 
tmng  ot  that  nature  In  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  or  lack  of  ac- 
tion on  the  House-passed  bill  to  repeal 
sec  on  14(p)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Ac 
earlier  this  session?  xucy  aci 

th^  »f  "^X?"^?-.  ?^"^  ^^S'  a"d  I  think 
mat  was  absolutely  wrong 

Mr   HOLLAND.    And  it  was  debated 
very  fully  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
•alf r.  JAVITS.    I  think  it  was  wrong  to 
rni|yster  against  section  14(b)   debate 
I  do  not  see  that  that  is  any  reason  why 

lifh  i^t'^"".^""^  ^^^^-    ^  ^'^  "Ot  agree 
with  that  action. 

nn^K   HOLLAND.    The  debate  was  also 
on  the  motion  to  take  up 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  has  any  dearth  of  information. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Senator  submit 
Wmself  to  a  questlon-and-answer  test 
He  would  pass  with  99  percent.  I  think 
that  he  knows  as  well  as  I.  If  not  better 
everything  that  is  In  the  bUl 

In  addition.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bUl.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart]  and  his  nine  col- 
leagues have  made  their  position  clear 
because  for  aU  practical  purposes  we 
are  committed  to  a  House  blll^^h  Is 
less  than  the  administration  bill  be- 
cause we  thought  we  could  raUy  maxi- 
mum suKwrt. 

I  must  say 
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JAt.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.    Yes,  if  I  may  just  fin- 
ish.   I  must  say.  too.  that  I  resent  seri- 
ously, in  the  name  of  the  countrj-— not 
for  myself,  because  I  am  devoted  "to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  am  a  great 
admirer  of  his— the  innuendo  that  we 
are    unmindful    of  the    burnings,    the 
bombings,  and  the  violence  which  have 
taken  place.     I  mifht  say.  In  terms  of 
the  justice  of  this  cau.se:   Look  who  is 
talkmg  In  terms  of  eau.se,  when  for  years 
and  years  and  years  there  was  intimi- 
datlon,  suppression,  violence,  and  assas- 
sination, as  well  as  burnings  and  the  de- 
nial of  elementai-y  justice  in  large  sec- 
tions of  our  countrj'.       I  am  .sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  never 
condone  that,  but  when  we  weigh  these 
things  on  balance  fe  might  insist,  be- 
fore we  get  so  strodg  and  so  indignant 
about  the  amount  of  violence  which  is 
going  on  now,  that  It  doe.s  not  hold  a 
candle,  it  docs  not  begin  to  rate  with 
What  has  been  going  on  for  100  years  In 
this  terrible  situation. 

Let  me  tell  all  Senators  that  I  think 
and  think  very  deeply,  that  we  will  be 
taking  a  chance  on  more  violence  than 
we  have  had  before— "you  ain't  seen 
nothing  yef-lf  we  deny  justice  where 
justice  Is  due. 

I  say.  do  not  be  Intimidated  bv  vio- 
lence, but  do  not  be  blind  to  it  There 
are  not  enough  policemen  or  soldiers 
to  enforce  the  law  in  this  or  anv  other 
country.  We  must  ajoportlon  the  law  to 
justice  which  the  people  demand  They 
have  a  right  to  demand  it.  Very  much 
or  this  is  orderly,  and  deeply  felt  Those 
of  us  advocating  this  measure  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  If  we  did  not  think 
to  be  responsive  and  to  empha.size  jus- 
tice. -^ 

Only  5  percent  of  children  in  Southern 
states  are  in  desegregated  southern 
I  schools  Punishment  for  rfiurdering  a 
civil  rights  worker  under  a  Federal  law 
^s  1  year  m  jail  and,  I  think,  a  S5  000 
fine.  If  convicted,  under  the  statute  as 
construed  in  the  so-called  Screws  case 
Before  we  wax  wrath  tbout  the  situation 
let  us  look  at  the  facte,  let  us  look  at  the 
comparison  between  what  has  been  go- 
ing on  and  what  is  going  on  now 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
benator  from  New  York  yield'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yieild. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  as.sociate  my- 
self wnth  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  sfcared  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  filibuster  on  taking  up  re- 
peal of  section  14<b).  I  am  willing  to 
let  the  record  speak  for  itself.  I  think 
that  a  good  many  speeches  were  made  on 
the  Issue  as  to  whether  we  should  take 
up  the  14<b)  issue,  anfl  I  think  the  Rec- 
ord will  show  that  fesw  maior  speeches 
were  made  In  support  of  repeal  of  14'b) 
Li  vf^tf  !^°^^  lengthy  and  detailed 
one— which  is  nothlnj  new— was  made 
by  me  on  that  occasion.     I  happened  to 

;^t^f,^^^^lP^°P'^  °f  *^^»s  country  were 
entitled  to  have  the  Senate  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  that  particular  is- 
sue. I  think  also  that  the  Senate  should 
do  so  on  this  issue.  Certainly,  there 
should  be  fair  deliberation  on  the  merits 
©f  the  issue  but  I  think  we  have  to  get 
the  filibuster  out  of  the  way  first    al- 


though tomorrow  I  intend  to  make  a 
major  speech  in  support  of  the  bill  and 
explain  why  I  think  the  House  biU  is 
unsatisfactory  because  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  But.  I  share  the  views  just  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Let  us  face  it.  We  had  better  see  to 
it  that  we  stop  denying  first-class  citi- 
zenship rights  to  people  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skins.  If  we  are  going  to 
foUow  the  course  of  action  of  discrimi- 
nating against  Negroes  as  to  whether 
they  can  own  a  home,  or  where  they  can 
live,  and  seek  to  confine  them  more  and 
more  to  the  ghettos  of  this  country,  we 
are  in  for  troublous  times. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  Senate  in  my 
insistence  on  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order;  but,  just  because  we  stand  for  law 
and  order,  we  must  not  lose  sighl;  of  the 
fact  that  if  we  continue  to  deny  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  tliis  country 
because  their  skins  are  black,  their  full 
first-class  citizenship  rights,  we  are  in 
for  trouble.     I   think   that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  is  quite 
light  at  this  stage  of  the  debate  to  warn 
the  American  people  that  they  had  better 
take  a  look  at  the  inevitable.     Certainly 
we  must  not  continue   to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  -apartheid"  pohcv  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa:  but  there  arc 
forces  in  this  country  ftiat  would  have 
us  adopt  that  kind  of  totalitarianism  and 
under  a  democratic  label.     In  my  jud^'- 
ment,  if  we  do  not  stop  that  trend  and 
do  not  recognize  that  all  Americans  irre- 
spective of  the  Color  of  thrtr  skins   are 
entitled  to  exactly  the  same  rights,  both 
human  and  properly  rights,  we  are  head- 
ing for  great  trouble  in  this  Republic 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  grateful  to  mrcol- 
league  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield' 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator 
I  appreciate  his  courteous  remark  a  few 
moments  ago  that  he  thought  I  was  well 
mformed  about  the  contents  of  the  two 
quite  different  so-called  civil  rights  bills 
r  do  know  something  about  both  of 
them.    Wliat  I  know  about  them  has  not 
led   me   to   the   conclusion,   apparently 
reached  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  thev 
are  good  bills  to  support.    Quite  the  con- 
trary-.   To  me,  it  is  difficult  to  see  anv 
good  reason  why  they  should  be  enacted 
I  cannot  understand  why  those  who  sup- 
port the  two  bills  have  not  been  willing 
to  state  the>r  reasons  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  nnd  have  not  done  so-so 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  can  know 
those  rea.sons— during  the  past  week 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  grateful  to 
hear  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
irom  Oregon  proposes  to  make  a  full- 
dress  speech  tomorrow  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposal.  I  gather  from  what  he 
has  sad  that  he. prefers  the  adminis- 
tration s  bill  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The.Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IS  correct;  I  am  for  the  administra- 
tion s  bill,  and  not  the  House  bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  justifies  the 
argument  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago. 
VVe  can  well  expect,  if  thi^  bill  Is  ever 
taken  up,  that  there  will  be  ardent  ad- 
vocates I  certa&ily  appreciate  the  fact 
that  when  the  Senator  froni  Oregon  Is 
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convinced  of  the  rightness  of  a  partic- 
ular cause,  he  is  ardently  In  favor  of  it 
We  are  going  to  be  asked  that  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  be  substituted  for  the 
House  bill.  There  are  others  who  are 
going  to  ask.  If  the  bill  comes  up  on  its 
merits,  for  the  adoption  of  amendments 
out  of  the  administration's  bill,  title  by 
title,  or  at  least  for  some  titles,  to  make 
the  bill  a  stronger  one.  This  justifies 
my  feeling  that  a  very  great  Issue  is  in- 
volved in  this  motion  to  take  up,  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  Senators  who 
have  argued  at  length  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  repeal  of  section  14(b)  feel  that 
there  is  any  reason  why  they  cannot 
make  good  arguments  at  this  time,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  and  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  as  to  what 
good  they  see  within  the  pages  of  either 
of  these  bills,  or  both. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  any  such 
strategy  has  ever  been  used  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  such  a  matter  in  20  years. 
There  may  have  been  times  before  that 
when  it  was  done,  but  I  think  that  those 
who  oppose  this  bill,  and  who  are  willing 
to  state  why  they  oppose  it.  are  entitled 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  arguments 
stated  on  the  floor,  face  to  face,  publicly 
reported,  with  those  who  feel  that  the 
bills  are  good  and  should  be  approved 
and  passed. 

I  repeat  again  my  very  great  disap- 
pointment that  such  a  policy  has  not 
prevailed  at  this  time,  the  first  time  in 
20  years  to  my  knowledge. 

I  appreciate  again  the  willingness  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse), 
in  spite  of  his  well-known  opposition  to 
filibustering,  to  speak  tomorrow  in  sup- 
port of  the  merits  of  one  of  the  two  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills  which  he  pre- 
fers— and  I  understand  i^  is  the  adminis- 
tration's bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  He 
has  been  extremely  courteous. 

I  do  not  see  why  a  policy  that  has 
been  good  and  has  been  followed  in  other 
debates,'  and  one  earlier  this  year  on  the 
proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed again. 

It  has  caused  to  arise,  in  my  mind  at 
least,  this  question.  I  am  not  looking 
down  at  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse]  ,  because  he  has  always  been  will- 
ing to  stand  and  be  counted  on  how  he 
feels.  But  I  have  noticed  an  apparent  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  others  to  speak 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  why  they 
think  these  bills  are  good  and  why  they 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  did  not  know  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  would  think  he  was  kidding.  Obvious- 
ly, we  are  not  going  to  extend  the  de- 
bate and  help  the  filibuster.  As  far  as 
knowing  what  the  bill  is  about,  smybody 
can  read  the  Record  and  see  in  a  half 
hour  what  it  is  about,  and  they  wUI  know 
as  much  then  as  we  could  let  them  know 
In  15  hours  of  debate.  So  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  be  taken  in  by  that  argu- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  motions  to  take  up  are  handled 
either  by  consent  or  are  debated  for  very 
brief  periods  of  time.  The  only  time  we 
run  into  this  situation  is  when  the  dug- 
In   opponents  say.    "We   may   as   well 
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have  two  cracks  at  It."  They  will  have 
a  "crack"  at  a  cloture  attempt.  So  they 
filibuster  the  motion  to  take  up.  They 
get  licked  on  thai  and  then  they  fili- 
buster the  bill  Itself,  with  the  idea  of 
stringing  It  out  as  long  as  possible,  so 
that  everybody  gets  tired  of  it.  and 
wants  to  leave  and  get  home  and  cam- 
paign. We  may  as  well  face  the  facts. 
I  do  not  feel  abashed  or  inhibited  by 
the  argument  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  will  yield  shortly. 

First.  I  would  like  to  state  why  I  think 
the  bill  should  be  passed.  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  and  I  think  all  of  us  here 
should  be  deeply  concerned,  with  the 
violence  which  has  taken  place,  we  have 
seen  it  even  in  Atlanta,  where  there  has 
been  such  progress  and  a  verv*  en- 
lightened policy  was  managed  by  the 
mayor  previously  In  office  and  by  the 
present  mayor  who  succeeded  him. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  an  overwhelm- 
ing responsibility  in  respect  to  questioiis 
of  violence  which  are  going  on  in  the 
country  based  upon  tremendous  unem- 
ployment rates  In  Negro  areas,  as  well 
as  in  other  types  of  frustration.  There 
are  Negro  areas  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  youth  is  at  least  four  times 
what  it  is  for  the  white  community.  I 
know  of  areas  where  unemployment  for 
Negro  adults  runs  close  to   40  percent. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  is  al- 
most inconceivable,  that  there  will  not 
be  a  situation  which  iust  cannot  be 
held  down  by  the  most  OTastlc  means. 

We  have  simply  got  to  understand  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  up  in  10  or  12 
years,  since  1954.  what  has  been  going 
on  as  a  result  of  the  heritage  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  (*asy,  and  we  incur  a 
grave  danger  of  far  more  violence  than 
we  have  already  seen,  by  refusing,  almost 
arbitrarily,  to  consider  a  measure  when 
the  other  body,  a  coequal  body  with  this 
one.  has  acted,  after  much  hard  labor, 
and  to  at  least  facilitate  this  measure, 
which  according  to  general  consensus, 
is  required  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

I  think  we  are  under  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. I  would  not  feel'  content  in  my 
own  conscience  if  I  did  not  fight  with 
every  fiber  of  my  being  to  bring  about  at 
least  a  consideration  and  a  vote  on  this 
measure  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  feel  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try that  we  do  what  we  can  to  take 
continuous  steps  forward  in  the  legis- 
lative field  as  we  are  expected  to  go 
forward  in  the  private  field  along  these 
lines. 

I  think  the  bill  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
House  is  overly  modest.  From  the  civil 
rights  point  of  view,  it  is  far  less  than 
half  a  loaf,  instead  of  a  whole  loaf.  It 
is  endeavoring  to  give  legislative  relief 
to  millions  who  are  in  bitter  oppression, 
who  are  rightfully  aggrieved,  but  who 
are  not  rightful  in  their  violence. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  answer  grievances  and 
to  legislate,  and  legislate  as  reasonable 
men.  The  idea  that  we  are  *>o  be  held 
back  by  the  white  backlash  or  as  a  result 
of  resentment  or  because  of  the  feeling 
that  violence  has  engendered,  does  not 
belong  here.  This  Is  no  way  for  us  to  act. 
We  should  be  leaders,  not  followers.    If 


there  is  a  white  backlash,  we  should  not 
step  down  from  our  leadership  We 
should  not  fail  to  act  because  of  emotion- 
alism. The  people  picked  us  for  oCQce. 
We  are  in  office  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  we  cannot  be  withdrawn 
during  that  time.  That  is  why  the 
Pounding  Fathers  made  It  so. 

Mr.  President,  without  laboring  the 
issue  unduly,  I  believe  we  should  act.  that 
we  must  act,  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
act,  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and 
public  order,  and  pass  this  measure.  I 
know  that  it  will  not  be  done,  apparently, 
without  cloture. 

So  X  shall  close  with  what  should  be 
the  central  theme  of  what  I  have  to  say, 
because,  after  all,  in  a  matter  like  this, 
we  have  to  talk  primarily  to  our  own  side 
of  the  case,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  cloture  vote. 

It  will  be  the  first  cloture  vote.  There 
may  be  another.  Nonetheless,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  hope  for  this  measure,  it  must 
command  at  least  a  majority— and  a  sub- 
stantial majority — on  Wednesday,  and. 
hopefully,  carry  entirely,  as  it  richly 
deserves  to  be  carried. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  plea  especially 
to  Senators  who  have  reservations  about 
tile  bill — to  those  "middle"  Senators  who 
are  not  all  for  the  bill  or  all  against  it. 
but  who  have  reservations;  who  may 
wish  to  strike  out  a  title  or  to  make  a 
change.  It  is  to  them  that  one  has  to 
appeal  in  the  interests  of  having  them 
consider  the  measure,  and  not  to  abort  it 
completely,  because  that  clearly  would 
be  a  shock  to  the  country,  would  add  to 
the  mounting  difficulties,  and  would 
represent  a  failure  in  leadership.  Ii 
would  create  the  impression  that  we  will 
refrain  from  legislating  because  we  are 
angry,  that  we  are  resentful  at  what  is 
gomg  on  in  the  country  in  terms  of  such 
manifestations  of  violence  as  we  are 
facing.  Rather,  we  should  have  the 
sense  to  answer  the  grievances  by  deahng 
with  them  in  the  bill,  and  also  have  a 
sense  of  proportion,  considering  th.*^ 
relativelj'  small  amount  of  violence  thei 
is  now  occurring  compared  with  the 
heritage  of  a  centurj'  of  oppression. 


TRIBUTE     TO     MSGR.     FREDERICK 
G.  HOCHWALT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  on  September  5  of 
the  death  of  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt.  formerly 
director  of  the  department  of  education 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference and  who  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
mise was  serving  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  CathoUc  Educational 
Association. 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  appeared  fre- 
quently t)efore  my  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation in  presenting  the  testimony  of 
his  organization  upon  our  bills  over  thj 
yeais.  He  was  an  able  and  articulate 
advocate  of  a  point  of  view  which  I  re- 
spected. I>uring  the  first  year  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration,  through 
Monsignor  Hochwalfs  cooperation,  we 
were  able  to  work  out  a  provision,  for 
the  first  time  in  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation,  and  do  It  within  the 
framework  of  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  for  some  aid  to  private 
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^^^.u  ?*^;  President,  that  first  pro- 
posal that  Monslgnor  Hochwalt  and  I 
agreed  upon  and  sought  to  Incorporate 
m  legislation  at  that  time  was  subse- 
quently amplified;  and  we.  as  far  ^ 
ft^t^'v  ^^'^  ^  educaUon  is  concerned. 
I  think,  went  a  remarkably  long  way  in 
ironing  out  one  of  the  most  serious  con- 
troversies that  had  developed  within 
^  ?°""^-  I  wish  to  express  again 
as  I  did  at  that  time  when  he  was  livln'^' 
my  great  appreciation  for  the  coopera"-' 
Uon  which  the  monsignor  extended  to 

The  SeS"^  "^  '^'^^  ''^"'  '"^  ^^'•^"^^ 

In  person  he  was  a  kind  and  gentle 

fnrt  noH  f '^''^  ^"  ^^  *'*^  a  reasonable 
and  patient  man. 

fi^^M^°^^  w^f  ^'^^^  ^  academic  dis- 
Unctlons  lightly,  he  was  a  deeply  leameC 

^ti  m.  f°vf^  who  have  worked  with  him 
will  miss  the  inspiration  that  he  brought 
to  their  meetings 

„f*?'  ^f^sident,  in  concluding  this  trib- 
f^  «.    '  memory  j  ^^.^^  .^  appropriate 

^.^/  ^,"  *^^  '^"^'^^  °^  ^i-st  Samuel, 
chapter  2.  verse  35.  which  reads: 

th^^h^rj'  ""^'^  ""^  "P  ^  faithful  priest, 
ttiat  shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  In 
my  heart  and  In  my  mind;  and  he  shall  wa  k 
before  mine  annolnted  forever. 
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If  those  words  apply  to  any  man  they 
apply  to  Frederick  Hochwalt.  I  knew 
that  he  would  cherish  no  greater  tribute 
thaii  the  simple  words  of  Hebrews,  chap- 
ter 5.  verse  6,  which  should  be  engraved 
upon  his  monument.    They  are- 

MeT^hTseYec'  '''"'  '°'''^"  =^^"  ^^"^  '^^'^^  °^ 

=o^''»>,^^^*i^."*'  ^  ^'■^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biography  of  the  late  Mon- 
ftf"«  ??°«=*^,^alt  which  was  prepared  by 
^^oH  *^"*L^*'^°"=  Educational  Asso- 
ciation be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

■There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biography 
The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Frederick 

pBof'^Br  K.T^  ^'"^  *°  °«y*°"'  Ohio,  in 
it  WoI?^^^^l°"i,'"^  elementary  education 
r L  =  f  ^^,"y  Parochial  School  In  that 
ni  ?;  i.   '  ^^"^^  *"*  attended  the  University 

vli^?^f rf f*™*°''y  ^^°°^  »"d  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton,  where  he  received  his  A  B 
degree  in  1931. 

c!.S!^*^"1*^  philosophy  at  St.  Gregorys 
Seminary  m  Cincinnati  and  theology  at  Mt 

Ohio   ^^   °^   **"•   "^^^   Seminary.   Norwood 
Ohio.    He  was  ordained  In  1935. 


«n^  H^?  "^  I^°'^"*''»it  received  his  master's 
™r..l  ,°7  ''^^'■^^'  ^^"^  ^h«  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  Vi^»shlngton.  D  C    where 

F^om  VST^.  *'',a!^"^*^°"*'  administration. 
^1^,1^  to  1944  he  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Newman  Club  at  the  University  of  Cln- 
clrinatl.    professor    at    the    Teachers    ColleRe 

Catholic  Youth  Organization  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Cincinnati. 

In  June  1944.  Monsignor  H-x-hwalt  was  .ip- 
polnted  Director  of  theDeparlmpnt  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer 
ence.  Also  in  June  1944  he  was  named  Exerl 
ut  ye  Secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association.  In  October  1944  he  was 
TvlT^  ^  ""^P^'  Chaiiiberlaln  w,th  the  ut le 
Pol  i  Reverend  Monsignor  by  His  HoHnes.s. 
Pope  Pius  XII.  From  December  1944  to  1951 
Monsignor    Hochw..lt   *rved    as   Director   ol 

the  r^^"",     T-tf  American  Citizenship  of 
the  catholic  Un^sity  of  America.     In  No- 

VTJl  T,l  !jr''   ^pointed   a   DomesUc 

Prela  e    with^^T  title    of    Right    Reverend 

Monsignor   l^^f  His   H...imess.   Pope   Plus   XII 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  has  received  the  fol- 

roTI^n''"^'^^^'^^^  ^L°-  Mount  Mary 
College.  Milwaukee,  Wleconsin,   1947-    LL  D 

f94R  w^n*^^"^^^'  ^""  Pr^'"cisco.  California; 
194I'  I  T  ri  ,^^"  UnlTersity.  Dayion.  Ohio. 
Ppnr;.  ^  •  ^'"«"°va  College.  Vlllanova, 
Pennsylvania.  1948;  Ll.D..  College  of  St 
Thomas,  St.  Paul  Minijesota,  1951  ■  Ed  D 
^s^'^^f  n  ^t^^t-  Andover.  Massachusetts.' 
954:  ^T  n'  'f'phattan  College,  New  York, 
1954.     LL.D.,    Saint    MlC!hael\s    College     Ver- 

Lo°.:]  •  M?"''  ^^-^^  ^'-  »-°"'^  Unive;suv  St 
Louis.  Missouri.  1957;  LljD..  St  Norbert"  Col 
lege.  West  De  Pere,  Wi*:onsin.  i960  LL  d' 
fo^  iT^f  ""!^^'  P'°^  Wenre  Rhode  Island.' 
JZ^l  ,..  •  *^arqueite  University.  Mil- 
waukee. Wisconsin,  1963. 

w^^'^n^^^!."?*'".^'  ^^^*'  *^onslgnor  Hockwalt 
^Z.^Z^i^'^  ""*  ^^  ^^"^''^  Xavler  Gold 
He  »V,n''.  r'".''"'"'''^"^"'  ^"^'"natl,  Ohio 
fmm  ;^  '?'*  ^^*  ^^^  Marquette  Award 
AprTl  T^Te'"'    university.    Milwaukee,    on 

nnr'^r"^''?  ^^f  committee*  on  which  Monsig- 

?o™S?,.     "^'^  *"*^  ^^"■^'^  "e  t'^e  followini- 

committee  on  Religion  aad  Education  of  the 

American    Council    on    Etiucatlon-     the    U  S 

Educational  Mission  to  J.ipan,  1946  and  195o' 

Advisor  to  US.  Delegation  to  UNESCO  meet! 

ngs  in  Paris.  Mexico  City,  and  Florence     He 

is  a  member  of  the  Commi.^slon  on  Federal 

Relatioiw  of  the  Amerlcah  Council  on  Edt7- 

cation:  Education  Committee  of  the  Catholic 

Association     for     InternationfU     Pe,->ce       the 

Catholic    Commission    on    Intellectual    and 

Cultural    Affairs;   the  Board  of  Directors  of 

the   American    National    Council    for   Health 

thno,  ^    ?'    "'^    ^"""^^    committee    on 

w     AH^"'*'^'  °^  '^^  ^«y  S<^°"ts  Of  Ar,er- 

Z\  f^'^'-^i^^y   Council    Of   the    University    of 

Pittsburgh    Project    Taleixt    Office;    Advisory 

ln?t^n°L''",''**^'  '°'  ^PP"*"  H^-earch;  Wash- 
ington Ady  sory  Committee  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Educatiofc;   Editorial  Board 


>of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia;  Standing  Com. 
mittee  on  Tests  and  Measurements  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Service 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  retired  January  1 
1966,  as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, National  Catholic  Welfare  confer- 
^??t  xf  ^  continued  as  Executive  Secretary 
Of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
-Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
beiiate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  heretofore  entered,  that  the  Senate 
recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;'  and  (at  5 
0  clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday 
September  13,  1966.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


r 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive   nominations  confirmed   by 

r>f  cjlT^^t^T''"'^^''  ^2  'legislative  day 
of  September  7),  1966: 

U  S.    Army 

The  following-named  officer   to  be   placed 

on  the  retired  list,  in  grade  indicated   u   der 

the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Stau-s  Code 

section  3962:  ^"  cunt!,  code, 

To  he  general 

Gen    Paul  DeWitt  Adams.  017306   Armv  of 

the  Lnited  Su-ites  (major  general,  U.S.  Anny° 

US.    Navy 

To  be  ricr  admiral 

Re.ir  Adm    Allen  M.  Shinn.  US   Naw   hiv- 

urV^rfT^"'"'^'^-  ""''^'-  ^^«  Provis  ons  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined   bv 

non^r'^'T  "^  '^  ^'^^'"  the*^^^mp,a! 
tion  of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  while  so  semng. 

Atomic    Energy    Commission 
Carl  Walske,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Chair- 
man  of  the  Military  Liaison  Contmittee  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


The  Preiident'i  And-InflaHonary  Program 
Deserve*  Foil  Support 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  12.  1966 

In!!?;  ^.^^-    ^'■-  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  economic  message  of  last  week 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


offers  us  a  way  to  check  inflation  before 
tL!f^  °"\°*  ^^"'^^  ^"^  «'  the  same 
Srit  """^  *"*^  broaden  our  pros- 

A  first  recommendation  is  that  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  be  sus- 
pended for  16  months.  This  is  precis^y 
Se^S  I''''  '^'  recommendation  of 
March        ^''°"°'"''^  Committee  of  last 

We    should    Immediately  suspend    the    7 
percent  Investment  credlt'provK  in  view 
of   the   extraordinary   exuberance    indicated 
by  investment  program-,    this  is  one  of  the 


major  inflationary  threats  of  this  vear      This 

s.onTh«t?h "'-''"  accompanied  by  a  pr™! 
s.on  that  the  /-percent  credit  would  go  back 
into  effect  at  a  fixed  future  date  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  extend  the  suspension 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Sm"  A  T"^  '''  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  Mills!  have  today 

LT^ec^' ?^r!"^^  °^«  Pres'idSr^ 
tax  recommendations.       / 

of1h»*o"  .^J^iPortant  recommendation 
of  the  President  is  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  to  the  banks  to  owlr 
interest  rates.     The  suspension  o    the 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  12  -legislative  dav  of 
September  7  > .  1966 : 

Traffic   S.^FETY    Administrator 

Tr^fflc'^?"  ^^"^"^"^  "'•  °f  N^'^  ■^o^''.   to  be 

Traffic     Safety    Administrator.      (New     posi- 

National    Mediation    Board  fT 

Howard  G.  Gamser.  of  New  York    to  be  a 
nriember  of  the  National  Mediation  ioard  for 

mentT  ''""""^  "'"'^  ''  "''■     <R^''PPOi"t- 


September  12,  1966 
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tax  credit,  and  the  curtailment  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  will  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  credit.  Lower  interest  rates 
can  and  must  follow. 

Banks  have  recently  been  making  the 
headlines  by  raising  their  mterest  rates. 
We  would  all  welcome  some  new  head- 
lines bearing  the  news  that  banks  are 
now  lowering  their  Interest  rates. 

President  Johnson  also  said: 

We  ask  the  cooperation  of  employers  and 
■unions  In  maintaining  price  and  wage  policy 
consistent  with  stabilization. 

The  administration's  wage-price 
guideposts.  after  the  airline  machinists' 
wage  settlement  and  the  steel  price  in- 
crease, are  admittedly  sick.  But  reports 
of  their  demise,  as  Mark  Twain  once 
said  of  reports  of  his  own  death,  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  to- 
day holdii.g  hearings  on  how  to  revise 
and  reinvigorate  price-wage  guideposts. 

The  President's  program  deserves 
wholehearted  support. 


The  4-H  Clubs  Render  Great  Service  to 
America 


EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
m.dst  refreshing  and  encouraging  youth 
movements  in  the  United  States  today 
is  in  the  4-H  Clubs.  Frequently,  it  seems 
that  all  we  hear  and  read  about  Ameri- 
can young  people  concerns  only  those 
who  engage  in  violently  antisocial  be- 
havior that  is  at  odds  with  all  thj  values 
and  traditions  of  our  society.  In  con- 
trast to  the  whining  and  complaining 
of  the  self-appointed  "rebels  >vithoul  a 
cause"  4-H  work  is  a  glowing  and  wel- 
come change.  » 

The  4-H  club  work  Is  justly  famous 
for  instilling  into  members  the  highest 
qualities  of.  and  appreciation  for.  work, 
perseverance,  standards  of  excellence, 
thrift,  and  competition.  There  is  not  a 
community  in  the  country  that  docs  not 
recognize  this,  or  benefit  from  it.  It  is 
always  especially  gratifying  to  .see  the 
extensive  and  well-desci-ved  covcrace 
given  to  local,  county,  and  State  4-H  ac- 
tivities by  the  press  and  other  news 
media. 

Special  mention  must  be  given  to  the 
cotmty  home  demonstration  and  agii- 
cultm-al  extension  agents,  who  give  so 
freely  ^nd  willingly  of  their  time  and 
skill  to  assist  and  advise  the  local  clubs. 
A  really  good  4-H  organization  stands  or 
falls  with  these  people  and  their  services 
are  invaluable. 

The  4-H  projects  are  numerous  and 
cover  many  fields.  The  4-H  competition 
ranges  from  within  the  clubs  themselves 
to  local,  county,  and  State  contests.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  time  and  work  and 
care  that  goes  into  4-H  projects,  but  the 


end  result,  In  making  better  citizens,  is 
always  evident. 

We  all  owe  these  young  people  our 
gratitude  and  recognition.  As  they  be- 
come older  and  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities as  adult  citizens,  we  can  be  sure 
the  future  of  our  country  is  in  good 
hands. 


Payment*  to  Dentists  for  Insurance  Claims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives H.R.  17638.  a  bill  which  will 
make  mandatory  the  inclusion  in  health 
insurance  policies  issued  by  companies 
doing  interstate  business,  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  payments  shall  be  made  im- 
der  these  policies  to  doctors  of  dental 
surgery,  doctors  of  dental  medicine,  and 
oral  surgeons  for  the  performance  of 
surgical  procedures  where  the  contract 
permits  payment  for  these  procedures 
to  a  doctor  of  medicine. 

Unfortunately,  some  insurance  con- 
tracts have  been  narrowly  con-strued  by 
the  companies  issuing  them  so  that 
necessary  surgical  proceduies  involving 
the  mouth  and  jaw  of  affected  patients 
have  to  be  performed  by  a  medical 
doctor,  and  if  performed  by  a  dentist, 
no  paj-ment  is  made.  In  my  opinion, 
this  unnecessarily  restricts  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  patients,  and  should  not  be 
permitted. 

This  problem  has  been  met  in  Cali- 
fornia by  a  supreme  court  decision  in- 
terpreting a  health  insurance  contract 
.so  as  to  include  within  the  term  "med- 
ical doctor,"  a  dentist  when  performing 
sin-gical  procedui-es  otherwise  covered 
by  the  contract. 

North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia 
have  passed  legislation  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  my  bill. 

These  surgical  procedures  consist  of 
fractures  of  the  ja.vs.  biopsies  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  mouth  and  jaws,  tumors,  and 
cysts  of  the  mouth  and  jaws,  frenum  op- 
eiations.  incisions  in  a. id  about  the 
mouth  for  acute  infections  in  the  soft 
tissues  and  jaw  bones,  surgery  for  cor- 
rection of  deformities  and  malrelation 
of  the  ja\?s.  X-rays  of  the  t«eth  and 
jaws,  avulsion  of  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  in  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  removal 
of  salivary  stones,  correction  of  disloca- 
tion and  disturbances  of  the  maxillary 
condylar  joint,  alveoplasty  and  stomato- 
plasty of  the  mouth,  incisions  of  the  ton- 
gue, lips  and  palate,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  good  national  precedents 
for  this  legislation:  namely,  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefit  Act  of  1959 — 
Public  Law  86-382.  S.  2162.  Septem- 
ber 28.  1959— and  the  recent  Health 
Medicare  Insurance  Act — Public  Law 
89-97.  H.R.  6675.  July  30.  1965. 

In  the  Government-wide  inden\:uty 
benefit  plan,  covered  by  Aetna  and  other 
associated  insurance  companies,   under 


the  heading  "Definitions  of  Terms  Used 
in  Thia  Brochure,"  is  the  following  word- 
ing: 

Doctor  Is  a  duly  Ucensed  doctor,  of  medi- 
cine (M.D  )  or  a.  duly  llcenaed  doctor  of 
osteopathy  (D.O.).  The  term  includes  sur- 
geons and  other  specialists  If  they  meet  this 
definition.  A  duly  licensed  dentist  is  also 
considered  a  "doctor"  for  purposes  of  the 
dental  work  and  oral  surgery  covered  by  the 
Plan,  and  a  duly  licensed  podiatrist  ( chirop- 
odist i  is  considered  a  "doctor"  for  purposes 
of  the  foot  conditions  covered  by  the  Plan. 
Types  of  practitioners  not  specifically  rnen- 
tioned  above  are  not  considered  "doctors"  for 
purposes  of  this  Plan. 

In  the  Crovemment-wide  service  bene- 
fit plan,  administered  by  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield,  under  the  title  "Definitions 
of  Terms  Used  in  This  Brochure."  is  the 
following  wording:  v 

Physician  Is  a  doctor  of  medicine  (MD.l 
or  doctor  of  osteopathy  (DO  )  who  is  legally 
qualified  and  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
and  perform  surgery  at  the  time  and  place 
the  service  is  rendered.  For  services  cov- 
ered by  tlie  Pl.tn.  doctors  of  dental  surgery 
(DD.S  I.  doctors  of  medical  dentistry 
iD.M.D.).  and  doctors  of  surgical  chiropody 
iD.S.C  I,  when  acting  within  the  scope  ol 
their  licenses,  are  deemed  to  be  physicians. 
No  practitioners  other  than  those  specified 
above  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pliysicians  for 
purposes  of  this  Plan. 

In  Pubhc  Law  89-97,  under  Title  I: 
Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  and  Fed- 
eral Assistance  and  subheading  "Phy- 
sician." is  the  following  wording: 

(r)  The  term  "physician."  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  action,  means  ( 1  )  a  doctor  of 
medicine  or  o.steop.-.thy  legally  authorized  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  by  the  ftate 
in  which  he  performs  such  function  or  ac- 
tion (including  a  physician  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1101(a)(7),  or  (2)  a  doctor 
of  dentistry  or  dental  or  oral  stirgery  who  is 
legally  autliorized  to  practice  dentistry  by 
the  state  in  which  he  performs  such  function 
but  only  with  respect  to  ( A )  surgery  related 
to  the  jaw  or  any  structure  contiguous  to 
the  jaw  or  (B)  the  reduction  of  any  fracture 
of  the  jaw  or  any  faolal  Iwne. 

This  definition  with  respect  to  physi- 
cian lias  been  upheld  by  the  supreme 
court  of  some  States — notably  a  ruling 
by  the  Arizona  State  Supreme  Court  re- 
garding the  right  of  a  dentist  to  admin- 
ister a  general  anesthetic,  wherein  the 
court  ruled  that  in  fact  a  dentist  was  a 
physician. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  consider- 
able attention  is  now  being  given  this 
matter  of  vital  importance  by  several 
States. 


Deductible  Ejcpenies  for  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  am  introduciiig  today  provides  for 
amending  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  teachers  to  deduct  from  their 
gi  OSS  income  the  cost  of  pursuing  courses 
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for  academic  credit  and  degrees  at  Instl- 
tuUons  of  higher  education,  as  weU  as 
for  certain  travel  resulting  therefrom 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
allowed  such  deductions  as  a  matter  of 
policy  since  1958.  However,  In  July  of 
this  year,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Issued  regulations  which  could  sub- 
stantially limit  this  practice. 

Goals  such  as   teacher   training  and 
tne  raising  of  educational  standards  are 
by  definition  desirable.    With  the  severe 
demands  on  the  budget,  these  goals  un- 
fortunately,   cannot    always    be    met 
Nevertheless  considerable  assistance  can 
be  given  to  attaining  them  through  this 
type   of   legislation.     Thus,    by   provid- 
ing various  forms  of  tax  relief  we  are 
encouraging   and    making   possible    the 
improvement     of     professional      back- 
grounds by  individuals  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  nnancing  their  own  educatlor. 
The  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  by  allow- 
ing these  deductions,  will  be  minimal 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  we  can  get 
better  trained  teachers  for  far  less  money 
than  If  their  training  had  to  be  sub- 
sidized with  public  funds. 

^J'^^L^P^^^^^-  ^  strongly  urge  action  on 
this  bill  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress  so  that  our  teachers  and  our 
educational  system  may  benefit  from  It 
Certainly  our  children,  even  if  Indirect- 
ly, stand  to  benefit  from  it. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
denounce  this  irresponsible  statement 
and  take  effective  aation  to  reverse  this 
record  of  failure  and  neglect  which  the 
statistics  clearly  reveH. 


You  Can't  Dilute  Oar  Water  Problems 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


op 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 


Agricalture  Department  Ignorei  "Small 
Fanner" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  ignored  one 
of  its  most  important  jobs,  which  is  to 
get  the  income  of  the  small  farmer  up 
to  a  decent  level,  not  drop  the  family 
farmer  as  an  economic  liability. 

I  quote  a  statement  made  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  A 
Schnlttker,  that  "Federal  farm  poUcy  Is 
aimed  at  achieving  parity  income  for 
adequate  size  commercial  farms,  not  nec- 
essarily for  small  farms." 

Schnlttker  defined  as  "adequate"  those 
farms  grossing  over  $10,000  a  year  in 
sales.  t 

This  statement  is  typical  of  the  abuse 
and  misuse  which  the  administration  has 
made  of  the  agricultural  segment  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

According  to  farm  census  figures  just 
released.  South  Dakota  lost  an  average  of 
1,205  farms  per  year  In  the  period  1959 
to  1964. 

It  Is  very  apparent  that  the  Johnson- 
Freeman  administration  is  ready  to  Ig- 
nore the  family  farmer  completely  The 
long-range  plan  for  the  American  pro- 
ducer evidently  does  not  include  29,000 
South  Dakota  farmers— or  more  than  58 
percent  of  them-whom  the  Department 
considers  as  "small  famers  " 


OF    MlNr>|ESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREs.ENT.'VTU  Ea 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  been  more  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  clean  water  than  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Utah 
Senator  Frank  E.  M   .2,. 

I  am  most  proud  to  Include  his  both 
Informative  and  timely  speech  at  the 
1966  Water  Quality  Symposium  in  Mon- 
treal. Canada. 

It  is  addresses  of  thi.s  caliber  that 
should  be  shared  and  lived  up  to  bv  ail 
of  us. 

The  address  follows; 
You  Can't  Dilute  Ovu  Water  Problems 
(Speech  of  Senator  Framk  E.   Moss    Demo- 
crat.   Of   Utah,    1966    Water   Quality    Sym- 
posium.   Montreal,    Quebec,    Canada     Au- 
gust 24,  1966) 

There  can  be  little  question  about  ''The 
Role  of  Man  In  Water  Quallly"  in  this  year 
of   1966.  ' 

Man  is  the  villain. 

But  It  certainly  woulU  be  some  kind  of 
villainy  for  me  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  vou 
people  in  attendance  at  this  Water  Quality 
Symposium  have  long  been  in  the  business 
of  correcting  what  nature  also  does  to  water 
The  v.-ist  despoiling  of  the  quality  of  our 
water  has  not  been  due  to  man  aloiie 

What  changes  time  hlis  WTought  in  the 
water  conditioning  business!  It  must  be 
fascinating  for  those  of  j-ou  who  have  been 
long  in  this  business  to  look  down  through 
the  years.  The  Cor:x)ral's  Gu.ird  which  set 
out  to  mobilize  a  sustained  attack  on  water 
pollution  has  gathered  so  many  recruits  that 
they  Jostle  one  another.  And  all  have  now 
become  part  of  a  great  aj.ny  which  includes 
important  segments  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, of  the  government  ©f  every  state  of  the 
union,  of  m.iny  of  our  counties  and  our 
Cities,  and  of  some  new  government  entitles 
in  the  form  of  Interstate  Compact  forces  and 
intrastate  utility  district*.  Your  allien  en- 
compass much  of  the  warld-s  industry  and 
many  of  Its  sovereign  gofernments 

You  members  of  the  Water  Conditioning 
Association,  International,  both  founders  and 
freshmen  alike,  can   taka  great  satisfaction 

tL  hL^'^'t?  1°  *^""^  5*^"  '^'-'P^d  nourish 
the  body  of  technology  on  which  we  are  now 

rivers  of  pollution. 

The  first  Water  Quality  Symposium  Jbiich 
the  Association  sponsored  Jn  Washington  last 

IT/.r'^r-.i  ''h'"'''  ^^°'«<'*ln8  ^f  ^  capstcme 
event  in  the  developmenc  of  the  water  con- 
ditioning industry.  It  wa4  also  a  benchmark 
in  water  resource  pare  because  It  dealt  with 

inn  1^^"^*  °^  problems  In  water  treatment 
and  utilization. 

The  program  for  this  ye.irs  meeting  in 
Montreal  reflects  the  full  breadth  of  ^m- 
petence  of  the  members  t,f  it^s  worldwide 
association.  I  can  think  Of  no  more  signifi- 
cant bond  of  interest  an»o.ng  the  score  of 
nations  r  presented  hpre' today  than  con- 
structive concern  for   water  qu.ility      I  am 


)le  m-  V 
great  \ 
Gen-       \ 


grateful 'fo/  the  opportuntly  to  speak  to  this 
distinguished  group  on  a  subject  which  la  of 
such  critical  Importance  to  every  country  of 
the  world,  to  Canada,  to  the  U.S..  and  all  of 
our  friends,  and  especially  to  my  home  state 
of  Utah. 

But  water  is  critically  important  not  Just 
In  arid  parts  of  the  world,  where  every  drop 
of  water  must  be  weighed  to  determine  lis 
highest  order  of  possible  uso.  Water  is  also 
critically  important  to  those  countries  and 
areas  where  w.uer  is  so  plentiful  it  is  used  in 
the  grossest  ways— say  as  a  transport  and 
treatment  vehicle  for  raw  sewage  and  Indus- 
trial  waste   products. 

It  is  tribute  to  our  host  country  today  that 
while  it  has  more  of  the  earth's  supply  of 
fresh  water  tlLin  any  other  country,  it  also 
has  one  of  thg  world's  most  aggressive  and 
progressive  water  resource  care  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

This  is  my  second  appearance  this  simimer 
in  Canada,  actually  in  La  Belle  Province  of 
Quebec.  Early  in  June.  I  had  the  great  honor 
of  speaking  at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke 
at  the  Water  Resources  Sympoelum  spon- 
sored by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  appear  that  day  on 
the  same  platform  with  one  of  Canada's 
great  patriots,  the  late  General  A,  G  L  Mc- 
Naughton.  soldier,  st.itesman,  diplomat 
builder  of  his  country  and  defender  of  it  in 
pe  ice  as  well  as  war. 

His  untimely  passing  last  month  was  a 
great  loss  to  Canada,  to  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  continent-wide  community  of  people  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  North  America  ,.,^11- 
enU  McNaughton  had  served  for  many  ver.rs 
as  Canadian  Chairman  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  which  has.  under  a  57- 
year-old  treaty.  Jurisdiction  over  the  bound- 
ary waters  shared  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

When  General  McNaughton  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  water  resources,  he  spoke  with 
authority,  but  he  also  spoke  with  the  fervor 
and  high-minded  motivation  of  a  true 
Canadian  who  loved  every  river  and  moun- 
tain and  every  lake  and  plain.  I  felt  the 
loss  of  his  death  partictUarlv  because  I  hoped 
at  Sherbrooke  we  were  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  constructive  understanding  of  mu- 
tual objectives  in  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  both  our 
countries. 

He  always  laid  great  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  better  care  of  the  water  at 
hand  before  looking  across  hills  or  acro'is 
borders  for  new  supplies.  He  would  be  at 
home  in  this  audience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  e5.sence  of  your 
business  philosophy,  the  motto  of  your  In- 
dustry, if  you  will,  is.  "Make  the  most  of 
what  you  have."  Your  business  has  always 
been  one  of  tailoring  or  conditioning  the 
water  at  hand  to  meet  the  need  at  hand 

I  wonder  If  ycm  have  ever  thought  about 
how  basic  and  fundamental  this  approach 
to  the  water  problem  really  is.  It  must  be 
It  has  to  be,  the  -starting  point  of  all  witer 
resource   care    and    development. 

The  care  of  the  soil  and  the  water  pro- 
ducing areas  of  our  world,  the  places  where 
nature  deposits  water  by  means  of  her  fnn- 
t.astic  desalting  and  transport  system  Is  a 
priori  and  actually  the  beginning  of  all 
water  supply  measures.  Conservation  is 
necessarily  the  foundation  of  water  resource 
development, 

•  If  we  take  care  of  the  water-producing 
areas,  if  we  cooperate  with  nature  In  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  the  fields  which  she 
h.TS  selected  for  the  purpose,  we  can  harve<=t 
the  water  crop  on  a  sustained  yield  basis 
If  we  faU  to  take  care  of  the  water-producing 
area.s.  then  we  commit  ourselves  to  destruc- 
tion as  stu'ely  as  the  night  follows  the  day 
It  Is  only  a  question  of  the  time. 


September  12,  1966 
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As  far  as  our  cooperation  with  nature  Is 
concerned,  man  has  no  choice  in  what  be 
does  with  water  If  he  wants  to  continue  to 
live.  But  if  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  a 
continuing  water  harvest,  then  we  can  make 
some  choices  as  to  what  we  do  with  It.  In 
other  words,  we  can  decide  how  we  use  the 
crop. 

All  of  the  harvest  must  eventually  find  its 
way  back  to  the  sea.  or  otherwise  rejoin  the 
constant  circulation  system  by  which  nature 
keeps  this  planet  livable.  Our  choices  come 
in  what  we  do  with  the  water  in  its  available 
fresh  state,  that  is,  between  the  time  nature 
deposits  it  by  precipitation  and  the  time  it 
gets  back  to  the  sea. 

Reason,  logic,  economics  and.  yes,  survival 
itself  tell  us  we  should  make  the  most  of  It. 
Water  is  precious  stuff.  " 

The  trouble  is,  for  too  long  and  too  often, 
we  have  isolatod  economics  from  the  other 
rules — from  the  compelling  logic  of  taking 
care  of  the  means  to  live. 

Another  tenet  of  water  management — a 
convenient  term  which  covers  everything 
constructive  we  want  tb  do  with  water — 
flows  from  or  underlies  your  philosophy  of 
making  the  most  of  what  you  have.  It  Is 
this:  Don't  use  water  when  you  don't  have  to. 

In  closing  my  t  -Ik  at  Sherbrooke,  I  said, 
and  I  quote,  "The  total  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  earth  life  support  envelope  is  fixed 
and  constant;  the  ntimber  of  people  to  use 
It  is  not.  Their  ntimbers  expand,  their 
uses  change  and  Increase,  their  modes  of 
travel,  their  industries  and  their  residences 
shift." 

My  point  then  was  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  should  approach  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  water  supply  vs.  water  de- 
mand together  instead  of  separately.  The 
fact  applies  even  more  precisely  and  im- 
peratively to  the  point  of  our  discussion  here 
today.  Care  and  proper  treatment  of  the 
water  at  hand  is  the  first  step  of  water  re- 
source development  to  meet  man's  changing 
needs.     That  is  your  business. 

The  fact  that  the  amount  of  water  is  fixed 
and  the  demand  is  not  fixed  is  the  starting 
point  for  everything  we  do  about  water. 

The  first  gutdepoint  after  that  is  the  fact 
that  water  plays  a  critical  role  in  situ,  that 
is.  in  its  place  in  nature.  Water  in  place,  in 
nature's  place,  is  a  key  element  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  In  making 
our  environment  livable. 

Water  sustains  the  vegetation  which  holds 
the  soil  which  support,E  life.  Water  helps  to 
regvilate  the  temperature  and  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  and  makes  it  hospitable  to 
Ufe. 

The  cost  of  restoring  the  quality  of  our 
waters  makes  one  thing  cle:i«%  m  a  growing 
virbanized  society.  The  u.se  of  water  as  a  low 
cost  transporter  of  untreated  domestic  and 
industrial  waste  is  a  sorry  exercise  in  eco- 
nomics. 

Using  water  in  a  fashion  that  ruins  It  for 
other  uses,  then  returning  it  untreated  to 
nature's  circulation  system,  may  produce 
meat  for  some  men  bvit  it  is  poison  for  others. 

Heating  a  stream  to  a  point  that  kills  the 
fish  may  be  Justifiable  power  economics,  but 
it  doesn't  make  sense  otherwise. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  there  simply 
Isn't  enough  water  to  keep  on  using  it  the 
way  we  have  in  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
water  If  we  take  care  of  it.  But  we  can't 
continue  the  typical  pattern  of  urban  and 
industrial  water  jse — or  abuse — in  North 
America  even  If  we  learn  how  to  make  it 
rain  when  and  where  we  want,  and  learn  how 
to  take  the  salt  out  of  the  sea  at  such  a 
profit  on  the  salt  we  get  the  water  for  noth- 
ing. 

Neither  can  we  continue  the  pattern  of  strip 
mining,  strip  timbering,  strip  grazing,  and 
asphalt  and  concrete  recarpeting  of  our 
earthly  home. 


And  we  must  not  be  trapped  into  thinking 
that  there  is  an  easy  cure  to  all  the  Illnesses 
of  water  abure  by  Just  finding  some  more 
water. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  dilution  Is  an  ac- 
cepted technique  of  treatment  and  an  effec- 
tive aid  to  nature  In  her  process  of  purifica- 
tion. We  know  more  water  is  very  beneficial 
and  necessary  sometimes  m  order  to  speed 
the  clean-up  of  a  bad  situation.  And.  of 
course,  power  can  be  generated  and  water 
transportation  can  be  extended  by  massive 
transfer  schemes,  but  we  must  also  realize 
that  all  of  these  benefits  will  themselves  be 
diluted  and  diminished  if  we  fail  to  do  the 
clean-up  job  first. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  You  all  know 
the  condition  of  Lake  Erie.  You  know  that 
this  important  artery  of  commerce,  the  shal- 
lowest and  smallest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is 
so  polluted  that  its  waters  cannot  support 
any  aquatic  life,  Pevple  who  live  along  Lake 
Erie's  shore  swim  in'  it  at  great  peril. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  plans  for  add- 
ing water  to  the  Great  Lakes,  one  developed 
in  America  and  several  in  Canada.  It  ap- 
pears from  initial  studies  that  these  plans 
are  engineeringly  sound.  It  seems  com- 
pletely practical  and  economically  within 
reason  to  add  water  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
enough  water  to  maintain  optimal  levels  In 
the  lakes  then-iselves  <ind  optimal  flows 
through  the  Niagara  and  the  St  Lawrence — 
enough  to  assure  full  depth  in  the  harbor  of 
Montreal  and  cap.iclty  power  generation  in 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  wovild  not,  however,  make  sense  to  em- 
bark on  any  plan  for  augmentation  of  the 
Great  Lakes  until  we  have  started  to  reduce 
me;isurably  the  pollution  of  the  Lakes,  or  at 
least  reduce  the  rate  of  Input  of  pollutants 
This  will  cost  many  billions,  but  we  are 
g;>ing  to  do  It.  The  water  pollution  control 
program  established  by  the  VS.  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  .as  Senator 
Muskie  of  Maine  and  Representiitive  Blatnlk 
of  Minnesota,  with  the  full  force  backing  of 
President  Johnson,  is  going  to  change  the 
quality  of  all  our  waters,  including  Lake 
Erie.  As  I  say.  it  will  take  money  and  time, 
but  it  Is  going  to  be  done.  Fortunately,  the 
heat  of  discussion  as  to  the  sliaring  of  costs 
between  the  polluting  industries  and  the 
municipalities  will  not  add  to  the  thermal 
pollution  of  any  of  the  waters  due  for  treat- 
ment. 

Now  that  we  have  gotten  a  start  on  clean- 
ing tip  the  water  courses  which  are  so  im- 
portant for  the  distribution  of  water  to  the 
places  where  we  need  It.  we  can  begin  true 
long  range  planning  for  the  maximum  pro- 
duction and  most  efficient  utilization  of  the 
total  water  harvest. 

One  imaginative  distribution  plan  is  the 
continent-spanning  NAWAPA  concept.  The 
initials  st.and  for  North  .American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance.  There  is  no  such  thing  to- 
day, of  course,  but  the  name  put  on  the  pro- 
ject by  its  developers  is  descriptive  of  the 
scope  and  purpa'=e  of  a  water  system  which 
could  serve  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

As  of  now,  the  NAWAPA  concept  consists 
of  some  preliminary  engineering  reports  by 
The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company  providing 
a  reasonable  demonstration  of  continent- 
wide  water  resource  planning.  For  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  it  treats  the  North  American 
continent  as  a  whole  Water  resource  plan- 
ning up  to  now  has  been  done  by  region  or 
by  river  basin.  We  Just  didn't  look  over 
the  hill.  The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965  even  has  a  prohibition  against  inter- 
b.isln  transfers  of  water.  Such  a  restriction 
eventually  must  be  lifted,  but  it  is  a  symbolic 
carryover  of  our  pa.'?t  thinking.  The  water 
problem  is  a  challenge  to  our  ingenuity  and 
skill,  both  technical  and  political 

The  Parsons  approach  to  the  problem  Is  to 
collect    between    15   and   20   per    cent   of   the 


unused  runoff  waters  of  the  north,  water 
now  flowing  into  the  North  Pacific,  the  Ber- 
ing Sea.  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  Hudson  Bay. 
This  water  would  be  combined  with  the 
carefully  husbanded  waters  from  currently 
producing  areas  of  the  Northwest,  from  the 
Northeast  and  Appalachia  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  and  contiguous  basins.  We 
would  then  have  a  kind  of  continent-wide 
grid  system  serving  directly  one  territory  and 
seven  provinces  of  Canada,  thirty-five  states 
of  the  US.,  and  three  states  of  Mexico 

Now.  before  we  start  designing  a  system 
which  promises  to  solve  both  the  high  and 
low  water  problems — including  supply,  power, 
and  navigation — of  the  Columbia,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  provide 
the  arid  west  of  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  with 
much  needed  water,  there  are  th.-ee  tough 
questions  to  be  answered. 

The  first  one  is  the  easiest,  but  may  take 
five  to  ten  years  to  answer.  It  is  to  check 
out  on  the  ground  in  Canada,  the  U  S.  and 
Mexico,  what  the  Parsons  engineers  have 
done  with  maps  from  their  desks  and  on 
dr.-tftlng  tables. 

The  second  is  the  policy  question  for  the 
Canadians  as  to  whether  they  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  Joint  water  resource  development, 
and,  if  so.  under  what  conditions. 

The  third  is  the  policy  question  for  the 
Americans  as  to  whether  they  want  to  im- 
port water  by  tying  into  a  continental  dis- 
tribution system.  I've  heard  people  say  the 
United  States  shouldn't  ever  become  de- 
pendent upon  another  country  for  its  water. 
My  position  is  that  we  should  start  work 
at  once  gathering  the  data  on  which  we  can 
base  definitive  answers.  I  believe  a  conti- 
nental system  will  emerge  as  clearly  in  the 
best  long-range  Interest  of  both  countries. 

Everything  we  could  do  for  the  next  five 
years  as  a  basis  for  making  a  decision  on 
a  continental  water  distribution  system 
would  be  something  we  ovight  to  do  ar.ywav, 
even  if  there  was  no  such  possibility  as  the 
N.^W.^PA  concept  This  applies  to  both 
Canada  and  the  U  S 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  and  this 
may  take  longer  than  five  yefirs,  is  for  Canada 
to  survey  and  measure  her  own  water 
resources.  Only  after  this  is  done  can  the 
people  of  Canada  sensibly  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  continental  distribution.  Regardless 
of  that  answer,  such  a  survey  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  effective  long-ranae  conser- 
vation. 

The  United  States  needs  time  to  determine 
how  various  basins  might  be  interconnected 
to  effect  distribution  of  the  lmp<'rted  water, 
and  to  push  on  with  the  tremendous  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  conservation  programs 
we  have  started.  We  have  to  do  these  things 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  use  of  now  un- 
used waters  from  the  North. 

I  believe  the  kinds  of  studies  that  should 
be  undertaken  for  these  purposes  would 
make  clear  to  Canada  that  it  would  be  to 
her  advantage  to  begin  now  to  conserve.^ 
and  expand  the  water  harve.'^t  capabilities 
of  her  great  northland.  I  believe  such  studies 
will  establish  water  as  a  sustained-yield  crop, 
part  of  which  can  be  profitably  exported. 
Related  economic  studies  should  show  that 
the  earnings  from  both  power  and  water 
marketed  in  the  United  States  can  provide 
developmental  capital  for  Canada's  continued 
economic  prowth. 

The  studies  we  would  have  to  make  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  participate  in  a 
continent-wide  resource  development  pro- 
gram are  also  the  studies  we  should  make  to 
detemiine  full  use  of  our  own  resources 
Without  a  continent -wide  system 

The  place  to  start  any  cooperative  pro- 
gram, of  course.  Is  with  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Lakes  are  the  center  of  gravity  or  the 
axis  of  population  and  economic  activity  of 
the  continent.  The  two  countries  cannot 
permit  the  further  deterioration  of  these 
lakes,   the  greatest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on 
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the  fac«  of  the  earth.  I  believe  we  can  re- 
store them  to  health,  and  make  even  better 
use  of  them  than  we  have  up  to  now.  Thia 
ImpUea  new  water.  I  believe  the  first  studies 
on  how  to  build  a  profitable  trade  la  water 
between  the  two  countrlee  should  center  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  What  we  learn  In  working 
out  thU  problem  can  be  applied  to  the  larger 
problem. 

In  addition  to  the  NAWAPA  concept,  a 
Canadian  water  plan  la  drawing  increasing 
attention  in  the  United  States.  Thomas  W. 
Klerana  of  Sudbury.  Ontario,  has  presented 
to  several  water  resource  meetings  m  the 
U.S.  his  own  scheme  for  transfer  of  James 
Bay  water  to  the  Great  Lakes.  His  proposal 
la  not  as  wide  In  scope  as  NAWAPA  but  It 
has  an  Intriguing  Idea  for  saving  fresh  water 
by  preventing  the  mixing  of  water  from 
rivers  flowing  Into  James  Bay  with  the  salt 
wate^.  Presh  water  from  reservoirs  created 
by  barriers  across  the  estuaries  of  these  rivers 
could  then  be  pumped  back  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  system  will  work 
or  not,  but  I  believe  we  ougljt  to  find  out. 
The  federal  and  concerned  provincial  gov- 
ernments of  Canada  could  very  well  come  up 
with  a  better  plan  than  either  of  those  now 
before  us.  I  do  not  believe,  however  that 
they  win  reject  out  of  hand  the  proposition 
that  new  water  may  be  brought  into  the 
Great  Lakes  with  benefits  to  both  the  sup- 
plying basin  and  the  receiving  basin  and 
with  advantages  to  both  countries. 

The  costs,  of  course,  would  be  shared  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  to  be  worked  out 
which  would  take  Into  account  the  relative 
commitment  of  new  water  and  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  the  two  countries.  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  begin  the  same  type 
of  studies  within  our  own  borders  in  order 
to  make  sure  we  are  doing  our  share  of  the 
Job. 

YSU  may  wonder  why  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  be  so  Interested  in  the  lake 
studies.  It  is  because  I  feel  the  lessons  the 
two  countries  learn  from  working  together 
on  this  mid-continent  water  quality  prob- 
lem  can  be  applied  to  the  western  water 
qi^^tlty  problem  of  bringing  Alaskan  and 
other  northern  waters  to  the  dry  areas  of 
Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Mejdco.  We  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the  West  to  get 
ready,  and  to  develop  the  data  for  Important 
policy  decisions  of  our  own,  so  most  west- 
erners will  not  feel  their  interests  are  being 
slighted  If  the  two  governments  center  their 
attention  first  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  point  I  should  make  in  behalf  of  the 
people  who  are  most  actively  Interested  in 
continent-wide  distribution  systems.  There 
is  a  very  broad  endorsement  of  some  of  the 
policy  views  expressed  by  Ralph  M.  Parsons 

M?w.^'.  "^^  "™  "^"^'^  developed  the 
.^^^^^  concept.  He  has.  I  am  advised, 
told  his  staff  and  a.ssociates  that  he  does  not 
want  to  see  the  NAWAPA  concept  promoted 
and  advanced  in  a  way  that  will  encourage 
anybody  to  use  the  prospect  of  abundant 
new  supplies  of  clean  water  from  the  North 
as  an  alibi,  that  is.  as  an  excuse  for  delaying 
the  conservation  and  clean-up  Job  we  have 
to  do  with  the  water  resources  we  are  now 
utilizing.  It  is.  I  am  sure,  a  position  which 
your  industry  endorses  wholeheartedly. 

In  the  business  of  tailoring  water  to  need 
you  have  pushed  the  technology  of  purifica- 
tion and  treatment,  and  you  have  taught 
your  customers  the  savings  to  be  realized 
by  using  water  sparingly.  Your  customers 
can  measure  the  coat  of  water  quality  by  bills 
other  than  their  tax  bills. 
I  J??'^  brings  up  another  lesson  we  must  not 
let  be  submerged  nor  diluted  by  the  prospect 
of  abundant  new  supplies  of  water.  That  is 
the  importance  of  discipline  In  the  use  of 
water.  As  populations  and  economic  mo- 
mentum  of  both  Canada  and  the  UJS.  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  our  true  water  require- 
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menta  necessarily  go  Up.  But  this  may  be 
quite  different  from  undisciplined  demand. 
The  price  charged  for  water  may  be  more 
Important  for  its  contiol  or  disciplinary  ef- 
fect than  for  the  revenue  produced. 

We  search  always  for  new  supplies.  We 
press  development  of  deealting  technology. 
We  investigate  weather  modification  possi- 
bilitles.  We  plan  imports  from  distant  water- 
sheds, and  we  are  taking  better  care  of 
watersheds  now  In  usf.  We  are  attacking 
the  pollution  problem,  vigorously  and  are 
pushing  treatment  for  recycle.  There  is  also 
a  source  of  new  suppjy,  in  effect,  in  the 
reduced  use  of  water. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
ten-year  program  of  Federal  Water  Resources 
developed  by  the  Pedaral  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Rese.arch.  The  Committee  empha- 
sized reduction  in  the  use  of  water  for 
waste  carriage. 

In  most  of  the  West,  the  biggest  require- 
ment for  water  is  for  agriculture.  The  Com- 
mittee urged  acceleration  of  studies  of 
methods  of  conserving -Water  in  agriculture 
Livmg  In  a  water-deficient  area,  we  in  the 
West  and  Southwe.=t  feej  our  water  practices 
are  better  than  in  th«  high  precipitation 
areas  of  the  East.  Reculring  droughts  how- 
ever, are  forcing  changes  in  attitudes  and 
practices  in  the  East. 

It  may  not  be  popul.ir  to  tell  people  to  use 
less  water  to  help  solve  the  national  water 
problem,  but  In  the  lotg  run  reduction  in 
p?r  capita  use  of  water  «ni  be  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  jujt  v$.\nt  to  say  that  peo- 
ple of  North  America  tired  have  no  fear  of 
rimnlng  cut  of  water  «  they  take  care  of 
this  beautiful  piece  of  earth  estate  and  make 
efficient  use  of  its  bountiful  supplies  of 
water.  If  they  dont  then  thev  need  not 
fear  anything  else. 


Tlw  Myth  of  Crime  Beinf  the  Proyince  of 
Any  Etbnic  Group 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
of  my  good  friends  who  are  Italo-Ameri- 
cans  have  expressed  to  me  their  resent- 
ment about  the  NBC  special  program  on 
crime  In  the  United  States. 

I  did  not  see  the  program  myself  but 
these  friends  have  told  me  that  It  con- 
centrated on  persons  with  Italian  names 
almost  exclusively.  If  this  is  so,  I  think 
the  network  performed  a  disservice  to 
the  public  and  an  injustice  to  millions  of  • 
good  law-abiding  Americans  of  Italian 
descent. 

I  need  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  great 
contributions  made  by  Italo-Americans 
to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  For  any  news  medium  to  libel 
such  a  dedicated  group  of  men  arrd 
women  by  suggesting  that  crime  is  the 
province  of  any  ethnic  group  Is  most  un- 
fortunate. We  have  seen  too  much  of 
this, sort  of  thing,  and  I  hope  it  will 
proniptly  be  terminated  as  It  is  contrary 
to  American  tmth  and  fairplay. 


Beef  Import  Flood  Goes  Unchecked 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOL-TH    IVKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  September  12.  1966 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  a|>eaker,  wit!)  beef 
imports  soaring  to  100  million  pounds 
in  June,  the  highest  monthly  rate  in 
3  years,  immediate  action  is  necessary 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
impose  restrictions  to  avoid  price  de- 
creases. 

This  rapid  jump  will  push  yearly  beef 
imports  to  the  same  letcl  that  triggered 
the  disastrous  30-pencent  decline  in 
domestic  beef  prices  in  1963. 

If  the  June  pace  continues,  imports 
will  reach  a77  million  pounds  or  far 
above  the  level  whioh  automatically 
tnggers  quotas  at  890  ttiillion  pounds. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
not  sit  Idly  by  and  permit  the  bottom  to 
fall  out  of  the  markat  before  acting 
The  law,  which  this  Congress  passed  in 
1964,  states  that  the  Secretary  must  im- 
pose quotas  if  estimates  indicate  the 
beef  flood  will  exceed  the  legal  limit. 
Obviously,  it  Ls  time  for  this  action. 

Cattle  pi-ices  ai-e  on  the  increase  and 
it  appears  the  reason  tlje  administration 
IS  sitting  on  its  hands  on  beef  imports 
IS  to  beat  down  beef  ni-ices  before  the 
fall  run. 


KOLN-TV'i  Outsfanding  Public  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  "* 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASK.1, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  about  an  out- 
standing program  of  public  service 
called  Meet  the  Candidate,  that  KOLN-^ 
TV,  channels  11  and  12,  Lincoln,  and 
Grand  Island.  Nebr,.  televised  for  their 
viewers  recently. 

A.  Jame.s  Ebcl.  the  public-spirited  gen- 
eial  manager  of  KOLN-TV.  provided 
nine,  one-half  hours  .shows  in  prime  time 
for  tlic  candidate  i-unning  for  the  offices 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate,  the  Governor,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor.  " 

The  taped  interviews  of  all  the  candi- 
dates were  completed  before  showTi.  The 
candidates  were  interviewed  sepai-ately. 
by  working  members  of  the  press,  which 
included  Bob  Taylor  and  Mark  Mains  of 
KOLN's  news  staff.  The  questions  on 
the  ^sues  were  objective  and  Incisive. 
This  approach  provided  insights  for  the 
viewers  interested  in  making  personal 
appraisals  of  the  candidates  running  for 
the  major  offlces. 

The  candidate's  order  of  appearance 
on  the  station  was  determined  by  lot. 

This  outstanding  example  of  dedi- 
cated public  seivice  by  KOLN-TV  helps 
to  keep  our  democracy  enlightened. 


